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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

His  Eminence  Arclibishop  Hrant  Kiiat- 
cliadourian,  the  prelate  ot  the  Armeinan 
Apostolic  Church  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  offered  the  loiiowina; 
prayer ; 

O  Lord  and  Fath.er  of  us  all,  know 
Thee  our  great  tiratitude  for  the  liood 
Thou  hast  bestowed  on  this  beloved  Na- 
tion. We  ask  Tliy  blessing  on  Thy  chil- 
dren who  labor  hei'e  in  the  auijust  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

We  pray  for  the  strength  and  wisdom 
to  use  our  God-f^iven  freedoms  i)roi)erly. 
We  pray  that  our  youn^'  jjeoi^le  reflect 
the  divine  qualities  of  judgment  an.d  un- 
derstanding. We  pray  to  know  more  of 
Thee,  that  we  may  implement  Thy  sacred 
purpose  of  freedom  and  justice  for  all 
men.  the  ideal  cherished  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  this  great  United  States. 

Today  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Armenian  Republic, 
a  day  sacred  to  Armenian-Americans, 
and  to  those  in  the  Diaspora,  separated 
through  tyranny  from  then'  ancient 
homeland.  On  this  day,  which  commemo- 
rates a  short-lived  dream  of  freedom  and 
brings  botli  .joy  t.nd  sorrow,  we  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  cause  of  peace,  to  uplift 
the  poor,  to  bring  healing  agency  to  the 
sick,  to  lift  through  zeal  and  con.secra- 
tion  the  suffering  masses  in  this  world. 

And  we  solemnly  pray  for  support  and 
guidance,  the  purity  which  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus,  to  steer  the  course  that  is 
set  before  us  in  the  light  of  Thy  wi.sdom. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  May  23,  1S68,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  tlie  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.R,  5037.  An  act  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  in  reducing  the  Incidence  of 
crime,  to  increase  the  eilectlveness.  fairness, 
and  coordination  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
e.'-nment,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  5404.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  make 
changes  and  improvement.?  In  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Foundation,  and 
for  other  purposes. 
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T.ic  i!iess:if-'e  .ilso  i.iinounoed  liiai  ihc 

S  ...tie  aiutes  to  ilic  aint-ndment  n!  ilit- 

M.i.i..(    to  a  l.ni!  !>:  the  Senatt'  d   llir  hil- 
iui\':  }'■■:  1  ilo: 

-     .^(."ij    .An  .■'■I   I'-v  '.;.>n-.iri   -I    \h':i:|i 
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Hi'GHEU  qu.m.;ty  STANDAi ;i ).•-,  "i  o:; 

RAISINS  ADOPTED 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr  Sp  akn'.  I  ask  un.mi- 
rijus  fons(-nt  \.)  arid) ess  tlic  House  lor 
1  minute  aiid  to  revise  an>-l  txter.d  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  tjb.iection 
to  the  request  of  the  -gentleman  Iroin 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur  s  mi,  :-i,i 
years,  P^cderal  marketiiv-i  Lm!-(  vinriii  ..n  i 
oi'deis  have  been  helping  Arnrricii!. 
farmers  to  enliance  their  jjosition  in  ih. 
marketplace.  Tlie.se  prouram.s.  ili^su'i.ro 
and  operated  by  lai'mei's  and  liandleis 
with  c;)ur.sel  ana  !.:uidance  from  the  U..s, 
Departnient  i'i  .^-;ricultu)-f>'s  Cc.nsumcr 
and  Marketing  Service.  ]\e]\i  to  stabili/.e 
marketing  conditions.  They  i>iay  i)ro\icir 
for  commodity  '-rade  and  \olume  iil'- 
ulations:  they  may  rcL'ulate  the  flow  (.i 
the  commodity  to  market  or  allocate  .'. 
amoim  various  outlets.  These  programs 
help  to  assure  adequate  supplies  of  IruM,^. 
vegetables,  specialtv  crops,  and  miik  at 
lea.sonably  stable  prices. 

Most  Federal  marketinu  (jrders  !ijr 
friiit.s.  vegetables,  a;;d  specialty  cror,s 
IJrovide  for  quality  comrol  on  the  shr,- 
ment  of  the  \arious  commodities  tliiy 
regulate.  An  example  is  the  Fedoial  mar- 
ketinu order  for  California  raisms. 

Tb.e  raisin  industry  has  just  lecentiv 
adopted  a  iif^w,  lii'zher  .■radi.'  ret;ulation 
which  will  apply  to  the  State's  produc- 
tion of  Thomp.son  seedless  raisins,  be- 
ginning September  1. 

The  new  reeulation  will  raise  the  qual- 
ity requirements  for  i-aisins  tliat  i^acker.-; 
may  ship  to  market,  and  will  i^rovide  the 
.assurance  of  hialier  tjuality  rai.sins  no! 
only  to  food  shoppers  but  also  to  baker.s 
and  other  users  of  tlie  product.  Minimuni 
quality  requirements  for  producer  cie- 
liveries  to  raisin  handlers  and  packers 
have  aLso  been  raised.  This  higher  qual- 
ity regulation  will  limit  shipments  to  the 
ijlumpcr.  sweeter  raisins  that  aro  dried 
from  riper  grapes. 

The  tightening  of  the  quality  require- 
ments was  recommended  by  the  Raisin 
Administrative  Committee,  the  group  of 
producers  and  handlers  administerin'.! 
the  Federal  raisin  marketing  order. 


I'ODR  proPLi:  visiroi-;s  tcjI.d 

WAStllNCirOX   I'NSAFE 

Mr  PEI.E")'  Mr  Siieakei',  I  a.vk  unani- 
mous .Mils;  III  i;i  address  the  H. /.!.>('  ;or 
1  ir.jnuic  ..nd  to  levise  and  extnid  aiy 
iiiiiark.s. 

Th,'  SPEAKER  I.s  tin-re  .biectiun 
;  1  liie  iiciue.st  oi  liic  'JtntU'iiiar.  lium 
A'as!i;imtfin'' 

Tl'.  re  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noticed 
witii  ;:reat  concern,  a  leiiort  m  tins 
iiiornmu'.s  Washington  Post,  that  mem- 
bers 1)1  till'  Poor  Peojilc's  Cainimniii  iiave 
bren  ad\ised  by  their  h'adel■.^  not  to  walk 
till'  streets  of  the  Nation's  Capital  alone 
at  night,  lohowmu  t!ie  di.scovery  ol  the 
body  of  a  v.dman  on  tiie  banks  of  the 
Potomac  liner.  I.t  imnuies  lr(>ir.  tlieir 
(■neampiricnt 

My  eoncern.  Mr  Speakfr.  is  U<\-  the 
saloly  of  all  Americans  walkuu  tlie 
streets  ol  thcMr  Capital  City,  and  I  might 
add  tliat  as  my  cr;nstituents  Cjuery  me  on 
the  atSvj.sability  of  vi.siting  this  city  dur- 
ing the  upconnnu  months.  I  am  .id vising 
against  it  unless  it  is  necessary. 

Some  interests  are  tryin!--  to  plav  down 
the  violence  of  crime  m  Washineton. 
DC.  President  John.son  publicly  st-ated 
that  he  will  not  acceii  the  diacnosis  uf 
fatal  sickness  m  (jur  societv."  Well.  I  do 
not  .say  the  disease  is  latal.  but  ,-ociety 
entainly  is  sick. 

For  exaniple,  at  this  momer.t,  :ust  a 
lew  blocks  from  tlTt  White  Hou.^e.  tliere 
is  an  encamnment  of  several  tiiousands 
of  iiroiestors  v.-ho  api)arently  are  lenrful 
of  their  own  safety  on  Washington's 
streets  at  night.  To  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  .>icl:ness  when  bu.sdrivers  here  do 
not  dare  drive  at  night,  when  merchants 
ai-e  siHit  'o  death,  in  their  .stores  delend- 
:nc  their  jiroperty,  when  crime  is  ui)  24.5 
percent  in  the  la.st  12-month  period,  or 
wlien,  desi)ite  a  20-percent  incrrase  in 
ijolice  i^atrols,  lawlessness  contiinies  iq 
ramoaae  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  sickness  exists.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
only  strong  and  effective  law  enforce- 
ment, backed  by  determined  and  just 
courts  with  meaningful  and  realistic  lec- 
islation  from  the  Congress,  and  firm 
leadership  by  the  President  is  going  to 
curb  this  sickness  and  restore  the  law 
and  order  guaranteed  all  Americans 
under  the  Constitution. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  MR.  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  this  is  the  birthday  of  one  of 
the  greatest  living  Americans,  our  dis- 
tinguished and  beloved  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  sure  I  express  the 
sentiments  of  all  Members  of  the  House 
when  I  wish  Vice  President  Humphrey 
mani-  happy  returns  of  the  day.  We  all 
appreciate  him  as  an  outstanding  pub- 
lic senant  and  as  a  wise  and  wonderful 
man. 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO  SIT 
TODAY 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labo'r  and  myself.  I 
ask  unanuuous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee be  pei-mitted  to  sit  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  hearings  on  the  nutrition  bill 
during  the  sessions  of  the  House  while 
the  House  is  in  session  this  week  and 

next 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

York'' 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  resening  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  amend  that  to  include  1  day  at  a 

^Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  if 
the  gentleman  insists.  We  are  trj-ing  to 
call  witnesses  and  will  certainly  avoid 
this  as  much  as  we  can. 

Mr  HALL.  I  do  insist.  We  have  already 
by  unanimous  consent  agreed  to  come  in 
early  on  Wednesday  next.  We  are  prob- 
ably going  to  adjourn  early  today.  Out 
of  the  last  3  weeks  we  have  adjourned 
early  on  Mondays,  before  2  o'clock  eacn 
of  two  times.  I  see  no  reason  for  a  bulk 
request  made  in  advance. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  will  make  the  request 
for  today,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  I§  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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exiject   to   go   over   until   the   following 
Monday. 

We  have  not  as  yet  decided  whether 
Ave  will  go  over  by  resolution  or  have  a 
pro  forma  meeting  on  Friday.  However, 
many  Members  have  made  this  inquiry, 
wanting  to  make  arrangements  in  order 
to  get  away  at  a  reasonable  hour  on 
Wednesday. 

ItOlR  OF    MUni.NG    O.V    WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  foregoing 
statement,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  House  adjourns  on  Tuesday 
next  It  adjourn  to  meet  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 
on  Wednesday. 

Tlip  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? ,j  ^i, 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  this 
be  under  the  assumption  that  we  would 
take  up  the  tax  bill  on  Wednesday  first? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
District    of    Columbia    bills    considered 

today.  ,....■ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 
The    SPEAKER.    This   is   District   of 
Columbia  day.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Dowdy]. 

Mr  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
WhitenerI  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing certain  of  the  District  bills  from  his 
subcommittee. 


CLARIFICATION    OF   THE   LEGISLA- 
TIVE PROGRAM  FOR  THIS  WEEK 
Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

'^The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
taken  this  time  in  order  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  if  he  would 
kindly  inform  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  any  possible  change  in  the  legislative 
program  for  this  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  whip  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  our  hope  and  plan 
to  finish  the  program  for  the  week.  And, 
when  we  do  finish  it  on  Wednesday,  we 


PROHIBITING    EXTORTION   IN   THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  <H.R. 
17417)  to  prohibit  extortion,  or  the 
transmission  of  threats  to  persons  or 
property,  by  means  of  telephone, 
telegraph,  radio,  oral  or  written  com- 
munications, or  otherwise,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJl.   17417 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  whoever  (1) 
transmits  within  the  District  ot  Columbia 
any  communication  containing  any  demand 
or  request  for  a  ransom  or  reward  for  the  re- 
lease of  any  kidnaped  person,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  85,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  twenty  years,  or  both:  (2)  with  intent 
to  extort  from  any  person,  firm,  association 
or  corporation,  any  money  or  other  thing  ol 
value    transmits  within  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia any  communication  containing  any 
threat  to  kidnap  any  person  or  any  threat  to 
injure  the  person  of  .another,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than   twenty   vears.   or   both;    (3)    transmits 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  any  commu- 
nication containing  any  threat  to  kidnap  any 
person  or  any  threat  to  injure  the  person  of 
another  or  physically  damage  his  property, 
in  whole  or  m  part,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  SI  000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
vears,  or  both;  or  (4)   with  intent  to  extort 
horn  any  person,  firm,  association,  or  corpo- 
ration, any  money  or  other  thing  of  value, 
transmits   within   the  District   of   Columbia 
any   communication   containing   any    threat 
to  injure  the  property  or  reputation  of  the 
.uldressee  or  of  another  or  the  reputation  of  a 
deceased  person  or  any  threat  to  accuse  the 
addressee   or   any   other   person   of    a   crime, 
shall  be   fined  not  more   than  $500  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Mr  WHITENER  '  during  the  reading  > . 
Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  bill  be 
dispensed  with,  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point.  ,:„„  tn 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word.  , 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

Mr  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R  17417 
is  to  prohibit  extortion  by  means  of  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  radio,  oral  or  written 
message,  or  otherwise,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  , 

The  leeislation  is  a  duplication  of  title 
18  section  875  of  the  United  States  Code 
which  covers  interstate  communications, 
and  makes  it  a  felony  to  transmit  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  communication 
intended  to  intimidate  any  person  into 
-iving  up  anything  of  value,  as  in  the 
case  of  kidnaping,  extortion,  or  threat 
to  kidnap  or  injure  another  or  his  prop- 
erty or  reputation. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  makes  it  a 
felony  to  threaten  to  physically  damage 
the  property  of  another,  in  whole  or  in 
part. 

URGENT  NEED  FOR  LEGISI^plON 

This   antiextortion   legislation   is  ur- 
gently requested  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the   District   of   Columbia   because   the 
problem  of  threats  against  business  prop- 
erties in  Washington  since  the  April  civil 
disturbances  is  assuming  serious  propor- 
tions. j_  J 
*   In  view  of  the  terrific  property  and 
business  losses  suffered  by  owners  and 
merchants  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
during  and  since  the  April  civil  disturb- 
ances   and  in  view  of  the  efforts  being 
made  by  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment, first,  to  encourage  the  reestab- 
hshment    and    rebuilding    of    business 
properties   in   the   riot-torn   areas   and 
second,  to  enlist  capital  therefor,  it  wou  d 
be  derelict  for  the  Congress  not  to  help 
provide,  by  way  of  legislation  of  this  kind, 
such  additional  security  and  assurances 
as  the  law  can  offer  to  these  businesses 
and  investors  alike. 

Wh'^n  so  many  businessmen,  property 
owners,  widows,  and  other  investors  have 
lost  their  life  savings,  and  been  deprived 
of  income  which  is  the  wherewithal  of 


their  existence,  they  should  be  spared 
further  deprivations,  or  threats  thereof, 
from  the  unruly  criminal  element  of  the 
community. 

Since  this  bill  is  among  others  under 
consideration  which  are  designed  to  offer 
some  additional  security  and  protection 
and  assurance  to  those  who  may  be  per- 
suaded to  build  again  in  the  troubled 
areas  of  Washington,  its  early  enactment 
is  therefore  recommended  by  our  com- 
mittee. 

BACKGROUND  ..., 

The  Chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  reported  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
during  the  past  year  there  have  been  sev- 
eral attempts  to  intimidate  owners  of 
business  establishments  into  leaving 
money  at  specified  locations,  to  be  picked 
up  by  the  intimidator.  In  these  cases,  the 
owners  were  told  that  unless  they  fol- 
lowed instructions,  their  families,  sup- 
posedly being  held  as  hostages,  would  be 
injured. 

Similarly,  merchants  were  recently 
threatened  that  if  they  did  not  close 
their  businesses  last  Monday — birthday 
of  the  late  Malcolm  X — they  would  be 
burned  out. 

The  very  lifeblood  of  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal is  being  jeopardized  due  to  the  threats 
and  abuse  of  hoodlums,  extortionists,  and 
thieves.  There  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease in  their  activities  since  the  April 
civil  disturbances  v.hen  the  higher-ups 
in  the  District  decided  on  a  policy  of  re- 
straint to  meet  the  criminal  looters  and 
arsonists. 

Every  day.  it  is  reported  to  our  com- 
mittee, thugs  walk  into  stores  and  just 
take  merchandise  off  the  shelves,  or  de- 
mand money  of  the  merchants,  and  if  the 
owner  tries  to  stop  them,  or  refuses  their 
demands,  they  threaten  to  burn  his  store. 

And  recently  it  was  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  members  of  the  House  District 
Committee  that  some  Washington  busi- 
nessmen, whose  business  properties  v.ere 
damaged  or  destroyed  in  the  course  of 
the  recent  civil  disorders,  complained 
that  they  have  received  threats  to  the 
effect  that  if  they  should  replace  or  re- 
pair their  properties  and  continue  their 
businesses,  the  properties  will  again  be 
.damaged  or  destroyed. 
•  These  complaints  were  referred  by  the 
committee  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  had  them  in- 
vestigated, and  he  advised  our  committee 
that  a  considerable  number  of  merchants 
and  other  persons  had  received  such 
threats. 

Accordingly,  the  Commissioner  in- 
cluded in  his  recommended  legislation  a 
provision  specifically  making  it  a  felony, 
punishable  by  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000.  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  5  years,  to  threaten  to  physically 
damage  the  property  of  another. 

ESTIMATES  OF  LOS.SES  FROM  THE  APRIL   1968 
CIVIL    blSTUEBANCES    IN    WASHINGTON 

Some  of  the  staggering  losses  of  prop- 
erty, business,  and  tax  revenue  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  during  the  recent 
civil  disturbances  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing tabulation. 

These  are  only  part  of  the  picture,  and 
they  do  not  reflect  the  loss  of  wages  to 


those  unemployed  as  a  result  of  the  burn-  t:stimati-d  real  property  lUnnagc—CMWinwed 

ing  down  of  their  places  of  employment.  scattered   damafre.s   outside   thereof 

Nor  do  tliey  reflect  the  lo.ss  of  profit  to  would  run  15';   of  those  ii^ures.  ac- 

the  hundreds  of  merchants,  nor  the  loss  cording  lo  District  oi  cinmbia  esti- 

of  income  to  the  hundreds  of  propertv  mates. 

owners   and   investors   whose   livelihood  Kstimated    cost    »f    insured    iiropcriy 

was  derived  from  the  businesses,  dwell-  '"^'^^^  '"  "^""•'le/^;  ""'  "'ITh^'  ''X' 

,              .           .          ...                    ,  tunes  as  revised   bv   uisured   under- 

ings.    and   apartments   which    were   dc-  writers  nnakinK  Washington  s  k.sses, 

stroyed.  under    lhe.se    preliminary    estinuites. 

Estimated   real  propertii  damage  higher  than  lho.se  In  any  other  t;..S 

Number  of  buildings  damaged  or  de-  '">'     imllll<ni_                                          •!-;24 

stroved       -     -                  ______       (i45  Job  Ics^es  In  rlot-toni  areas                            I'l 

Number  of  housing  units  damaged  or  (This   is   an    im]K>iidenible   litrure 

destroyed    283  I  here  was  testinuiiiy  before  the  com- 

Nuinberdf  commercial  establishments  luitiee    that   on    7tli    Street   aliitic- 

damaged  or  destroyed 909  one    of    the   several    are.is   of    wide- 
Number   of    public    .ind    Institutional  spread      destruction— 1.0;14      people 

establishments      damaged      or      de-  were  put  out  of  work.) 

-stroyed 8  cost     of     Federalizing     the     National 

These  are  estimates  of  losses  in  the  Guard  and  bringiug  in  Army  Troops 

concentrated    areas    of    destruction;  (million) _     45.3 

ISTIMATfS  OF  COSTS  TO  TH[  DISTKiCT  OF  COlUMBIA  GOVtRNMIIlT  OF  THE  KlCfrU  DISTURBANCfS 
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RECOMMEND.ATIONS   OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLl-MBIA 
GOVERNMENT 

The  letters  of  April  17  and  May  16. 
1968,  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  recommending  the  reported 
legislation,  and  setting  forth  the  inade- 
quacies of  present  law  to  deal  with  the 
extortions  referred  to  and  made  subject 
to  the  penalty  provisions  of  H.R.  17417, 
are  set  forth  herein : 

Government  of  thk 
District  of  Columbia, 

Executive  Office. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Aprjl  17,  1968. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  The  Government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  the  honor  to 
submit  herewith  a  draft  bill  "To  prohibit  ex- 
tortion by  means  of  telephone,  telegraph, 
radio,  oral  or  written  message,  or  otherwise, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia." 

The  fcill  in  effect  provides  that  it  shall  -be 
a' felony  to  transmit  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia a  communication  Intended  to  intimi- 
date any  person  into  giving  up  anything  of 
value.  The  Chief  of  Police  reports  that  dur- 
ing the  past  year  there  have  been  several  at- 
tempts to  intimidate  owners  of  business  es- 
tablishments into  leaving  money  at  specified 


locations,  to  be  picked  up  bv  the  imlinid.ctor 
III  these  cases  the  f>wn(rs  were  told  that  un* 
Ifss  ihcy  followed  InMru'iions.  their  lani- 
illes.  .supposedly  beluK  held  as  hostages, 
vsould  be  injureii 

A  review  of  existing  l.iw  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  indicates  that  in  this  type  of  of- 
iense.  il  tlie  money  is  actually  obtained  by 
the  person  who  made  the  threat,  prosecution 
may  be  had  lor  the  ollense  of  grand  larcenv. 
However,  if  no  money  is  actually  obtained, 
the  oflense  would  be  that  of  threats  to  do 
iiodily  harm.  :ii  violation  of  section  22-507 
of  the  D  C  C;jde.  i.r  attempted  larceny  in 
viol^iou  of  section  22-10;3  of  such  Code,  both 
of  which  are  misdemeanors  I!  the  communi- 
cation to  the  store  ownfr  is  transmitted  in- 
terstate, however  the  offense  would  be  a 
felony  under  the  provisions  of  18  USC  875. 
But  section  875  of  title  18  covers  only  those 
situations  where  the  communication  origi- 
luatcs  in  one  State,  ttrrttory.  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  is  transmitted  to  another 
state,  territory    cr  the  District  of  CcUimbia. 

Tlie  draft  bill,  virtually  identical  to  sec- 
tion 875  or  title  13.  United  States  Code,  is  ex- 
pected to  i)rf)\lde  for  the  eifectlve  prevention 
and  prosecution  of  exionlr.n  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  An  additional  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  using  language  substantially  simi- 
lar to  that  of  suth  section  875  is  that  the 
body  of  law  interpreting  the  section  can  be 
utilized  bv  the  United  Slates  Attorney's  of- 
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flee   m   prosecuting   persons  charged   with   a 
violation  of  this  lejrtslatlon. 

Therefore,  the  Government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  urges  the  enactment  of  the  at- 
tached draft  bill. 

The  Government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
■  bia  has  been  advised  by  the  BuFeau  of  the 
Budget  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program,  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  proposed  legislation 
to  the  Congress. 

Sincerely  vours. 

Thomas  W.  Fletcher 
Assistant  to  the  CommissxoneT 
(For   Walter   E.   Washington.   Com- 
missioner). 

Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Executive  OmcE. 

Washington,   May    16,   1968. 
'Die  Honorable  John  L.  McMillan. 
Chairman.    Committee    on    the    District    of 
Columbia.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  McMillan:  The  Government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  April   17,  1968 
transmitted,  to  the  Congress  a  draft  bill  to 
prohibit  extortion,   by  means  of  telephone, 
telegraph,    radio,    oral    or   written    message, 
or  otherwise,   in   the  District   of  Columbia. 
This  proposed  legislation  has  been  referred 
to  your  Committee. 

Since  the  bill,  which  deals  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  transmission  of  threats  by  means 
of  various  communications  media,  was  for- 
warded to  the  Congress.  It  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  District  Government  that 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  whose 
business  properties  were  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed in  the  course  of  the  recent  civil  dis- 
orders have  received  threats  to  the  effect 
that  if  they  should  replace  or  repair  their 
properties  and  contintie  tiieir  businesses,  the 
properties  will  again  be  damaged  or  de- 
st  roved.  • 

Accordingly,  in  order  to  provide  that  it 
shall  be  an  otfertse  for  any  person  to  trans- 
mit within  the  District  of  Columbia  any 
communication  containing  any  threat  to 
physically  damage  the  property  of  another, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  Government 
of  the  District  '.<'.  Coliunbia  desires  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  draft  leclslation  forwarded 
to  the  Congress  on  April  17  the  attached  re- 
vised version  of  that  legislation,  expanded  to 
include  such   an  offense. 

Further,  since  rhe  problem  of  threats 
ag.ii:i»:  business  properties  is  assuming  .>:eri- 
ous  proportions,  the  District  Government 
ciesires  :o  stress  the  need  for  action  by  the 
Congress  to  en-icj  legislation  substantially 
similar  to  the  r-.ttac-ied  draft  bill,  which  it 
asks  be  substituted  for  fie  bill  transmitted 
,  tu  the  Consress  on  .\pril  17. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  W.  Fletcher. 
.i.isistant  to  the  CommissioiiCT 
I  For    Walter    E.    Washington.    Commis- 
sioner) . 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recoiv 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
be  di.schart;ed  from  further  consideration 
of  the  bill,  and  that  it  be  considered  in 
the  House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


RIOT  DAMAGE   IN   THE   DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  Dstrict 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  'H.R. 
16948'  to  direct  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  remove  at  the 
expense  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
buildings  destroyed  or  damaged  in  riots 
or  other  civil  disorders,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  of  the 


--na£_SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to. 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  i-ead  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR  10948 
Ue  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
neprrspntativcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  in 
the  case  of  any  building  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Colunibia  determines  was  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  on  or  after  April  4.  1968, 
as  the  result  of  any  riot  or  .'ther  civil  dis- 
order, the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  ( 1 )  remove  any  such  dam- 
aged building  (or  part  thereof)  which  he 
determines  under  the  Act  of  March  1,  1899 
(DC.  Code,  sec  5-501—5-508),  to  be  unsafe 
or  (2)  remove  any  other  building  (or  part 
thereof)  so  damagfed  if  the  owner  requests 
to  have  it  removed  and  (3)  remove  any  ma- 
terials or  other  debris  from  any  buildings 
so  destroyed. 

ibt  Tlie  entire  cost  of  any  removal  of  any 
building  (or  part  thereof)  so  damaged  and 
debris  from  any  building  so  destroyed — 

( 1 1  carried  out  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  the  Act  of  March  1.  1899,  on  or  after 
April  4,   1968. 

I  2)  carried  out  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia under  this  Act.  or 

1 3 1  carried  out  by  the  owner  on  or  after 
April  4.  1968,  and  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
.ictmenl  of  this  Act.  shall  be  borne  by  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
.md  insert: 

•That  I  a)  in  the  case  of  any  building  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  which  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  determines 
was  damaged  or  destroyed  as  the  result  of 
any  riot  or  other  civil  disorder  dtiring  the  pe- 
riod beginning  April  4.  1968,  and  ending 
.\pril  17,  1968,  the  Commissioner  of  tlie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  may  d)  remove  any  such 
dim.iged  building  which,  under  the  Act  of 
Marcii  1.  1899  iD.b.  Code.  sec.  5-501—5-508). 
he  determines  to  be  unsafe,  and  (2i  remove 
any  materials  or  other  debris  remaining  from 
any  building  so  destroyed. 

••ibi  The  entire  cost  of  removal  of  any 
building  damaged  or  destroyed  as  described 
in  subsection  (a)^  and  of  debris  remaining 
from  any  building  so  destroyed,  may  be  borne 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  if  such  removal 
was  carried  out  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  this  Act  or  the  Act  of  March  1.  1899, 
or  by  the  owner  of  the  building  so  damaged 
(-■r  destroyed." 

amendment    to    committee    amendment 
offered  by  mb.  whitener 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  of- 
fer   an    amendment    to    the    committee 
amendment. 
'  The  Clerk  read  as  follows:        ° 

.•\me:^dm<>nt  to  the  committee  amendment 
otTei-fd  by  Mr  Whitener:  On  page  2,  line  16. 
strike  f^ut   "in". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  fMr.  Whitener  1  is  rec- 
ognized. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended  by  the 


committee,  is  to  authorize  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  bear 
the  expen.se  of  removing  tmsafe  buildings 
damaged  or  destroyed  during  the  recent 
riots  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and,  of 
j^  removing    debris    remaining    from    riot- 


destroyed  buildings.  The  authority  given 
the  Commissioner  applies  only  with  re- 
spect to  buildings  damaged  or  destroyed 
from  April  4  through  17.  1968. 

BACKGROUND    FOR    LEGISLATION 

The  District  of  Columbia  Unsafe 
Structures  Act,  approved  March  1,  1899 
I  DC.  Code.  sec.  5-501  et  seq.»,  provides 
in  part  that  if  a  building  in  the  Dis- 
trict is  determined  to  be  unsafe,  the 
Commissioner  must  direct  the  owner  of 
such  property  to  take  corrective  action; 
or,  if  public  safety  requires  immediate 
correction  of  the  unsafe  condition,  the 
Commissioner  may  take  such  immediate 
action.  In  the  event  the  owner  of  the 
property  fails  to  comply  with  the  Com- 
missioner's order,  then  the  Commissioner 
is  authorized  to  correct  the  unsafe  con- 
dition, and  the  cost  of  such  work  is 
charged  to  the  owner  of  the  property  as  a 
tax  lien.  Corrective  action 'taken  by  the 
property  owner  is  at  his  own  expense. 

Under  another  section  of  this  act.  mis- 
cellaneous materials  or  debris  of  any 
kind  on  a  lot.  which  may  affect  the  pub- 
lic health,  comfor^.  safety,  or  welfare, 
may  be  declared  to  be  a  nuisance  and 
must  be  removed  by  the  owner.  Should 
he  fail  to  do  so.  the  Commissioner  then 
is  authorized  to  have  such  removal  done 
at  the  owner's  expense. 

This  Unsafe  Structures  Act  apparently 
has  functioned  satisfactorily  and  in  the 
public  interest  over  the  period  of  nearly 
70  years  .'^ince  its  enactment.  How- 
ever, a  serious  problem  in  this  regard 
has  arisen  in  connection  with  the  recert 
riots  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
this  proposed  legislation  is  designed  to 
correct. 

Under  the  bill,  in  the  case  of  any  build- 
ing determined  to  be  unsafe,  the  Com- 
missioner may  bear  tlie  cost  of  removing 
such  building  if  he  determines  it  was 
damaged  or  destroyed  as  the  result  of  a 
civil  disorder  occurring  in  the  period 
April  4  through  17.  1968.  The  owner  of  an 
unsafe  building  may  be  reimbursed  for 
his  costs  of  removal. 

Also,  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
the  Commissioner  may  bear  Cop  rxpen.se 
of  removing  rubble  and  debris  remaining 
from  riot-destroyed  buildings. 

NEED    FOR    LEGISLATION 

Beginning  on  the  evening  of  April  4 
of  this  vear.  the  District  of  Columbia 
experienced  a  widespread  outbreak  of 
riotins.  looting,  arson,  and  destruction 
of  property.  When  the  last  Federal 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  city  on 
April  16.  many  blocks  of  the  city  were 
burned-out  shambles,  with  a  total  of 
645  buildings  and  283  housing  units 
badly  damaged  or  destroyed.  Also,  some 
909  commercial  establishments  and  their 
contents  were  destroyed  or  damaged. 

The  commercial  areas  of  14th  Street 
and  Seventh  Street  NW.,  and  of  H  Street, 
NE..  were  particularly  hard  hit  by  this 
wave  of  vandalism  and  arson.  As  a  result. 
manv  small  business  establishments  in 


these  sections  were  badly  damaged  or 
totally  destroyed  by  fire.  Many  of  the 
men  and  women  who  owned  these  busi- 
nesses have  lost  not  only  their  property, 
but  their  sole  means  of  earning  a  living 
and  their  entire  life  savings  as  well. 
While  some  have  recouped  a  portion  of 
their  loss  through  insurance,  few  if  any 
of  these  people  will  ever  be  completely 
reimbursed. 

To  add  to  this  already  calamitous  sit- 
uation, the  District  of  Columbia  Unsafe 
Sti-uctures  Act  referred  to  above  made 
it  incumbent  upon  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspec- 
tions to  send  notices  to  the  owners  of 
these  buildings,  requiring  them  to  re- 
move the  unsafe  structural  remains  and 
the  rubble  and  debris  left  from  their 
burned  out  and  looted  businesses,  at 
their  own  expense. 

Many  of  these  devastated  businessmen 
have  found  it  impossible  to  comply  with 
these  orders,  for  several  reasons.  First, 
the  majority  of  these  owners  are  in  no 
financial  position  \o  pay  the  high  costs 
of  such  demolition,  either  now  or  in  the 
future.  Second,  it  was  found  that  dem- 
olition contractors  are  not  readily  avail- 
able. For  example,  one  such  job  on  14th 
Street  which  should  have  taken  3  days 
to  complete  was  reported  to  be  running 
into  its  third  week  because  of  .spectators 
throwing  rocks  and  bricks  at  the  work 
crews. 

The  plight  of  these  businessmen  could 
hardly  be  more  grim.  Stripped  of  their 
livelihood  as  well  as  their  property, 
whatever  insurance  they  may  have  cer- 
tainly cannot  cover  the  costs  with  which 
they  are  faced — clearing  the  rubble  and 
debris  from  their  ruined  propeities. 
erecting  new  buiidings,  and  living  in  the 
meantime  with  no  income. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  committee  that 
it  is  unreasonable  and  unfair  in  these 
circumstances    to    add    to    the    already 
lieavy    burdens    of    these    businessmen 
wliose  assets  have  been  wiped  out  and 
whose    property    has    been    totally    de- 
stroyed by  wanton  arsonists,  by  impos- 
ing upon  them  the  expen.se  of  removing 
the  rubble.  They  certainly  were  in  no 
way  lesponsible  for  the  riots  and  fires 
v\-hich   destroyed   their   i:)roi3erty.   Since 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia IS  responsible  for  maintaining  law 
and  order  and  for  preventing  riots,  loot- 
ing, and  burning  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that 
tlie  District  government  should  bear  at 
least  the  cost  of  I'emoving  the  debris  left 
by  lliis  holocaust.  The  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columt^ia  and  tne  District 
of  Columbia  Corporation   Ccjun.sel  con- 
cur with  this  \iewpoint 
Our  committee  i.s  informed  that  there 
'    i.-,  ample  legal  precedent  for  this  legisla- 
tion,   as    many    States    presently    have 
statutes    which    impo.se    liability    on    a 
municipality    for    property    damage    or 
personal  injury  caused  by  riots  and  mob 
violence.  Further,  we  are  told  that  the 
constitutionality    of    such    .statutes    has 
been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

COMMrrTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  adopted  a  new  text  for 
the  bill.  The  new  text  makes  two  sub- 
stantive changes  in  the  introduced  bill. 
First,   the  Commissioner  is   authorized, 


rather  than  required,  to  bear  the  cost 
of  removing  the  riot-damaged  buildings 
and  debris  remaining  from  riot-de- 
stroyed buildings.  Second,  the  Commis- 
sioner is  not  required  nor  authorized  to 
pay  for  the  removal  of  a  riot-damaged 
building  which  he  does  not  determine 
to  be  unsafe. 

With  respect  to  the  first  change,  it  is 
expected  that  the  Commissioner  will 
exercise  the  authority  given  him  by  the 
bill  to  the  fullest  extent.  However,  it  was 
considered  desirable  to  allow  the  Com- 
missioner to  lefuse  to  bear  the  cost  of 
removing  a  building  or  debris  if  he 
thought  the  public  interest  required  such 
refusal. 

The  second  change,  which  was  I'e- 
qucsted  by  the  Commissioner,  generally 
limits  the  Commissioner's  authority  to 
pay  for  building  and  debris  removal  to 
those  cases  in  which  he  is  authorized  to 
require  such  removal  under  the  existing 
law  relating  to  unsafe  buildings. 

Additional  changes  in  the  text  arc 
technical  and  conforming  in  nature. 

The  committee  amended  the  title  to 
reflect  the  changes  made  to  the  text  of 
the  bill. 

hearings 

Public  hearings  on  this  proposed  leg- 
islation wei-e  held  on  May  13  and  17  of 
this  year.  At  this  time,  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  expressed 
strong  endorsement  of  the  bill  as 
amended  and  reported.  Support  for  the 
measure  was  presented  also  by  several 
Members  of  Congress  and  by  numerous 
citizens  and  civic  groups.  No  opposition 
was  expressed  to  the  enactment  of  the 
bill. 

SCOPE    AND    COST    OF    PROJECT 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  16948.  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  undertake  at  the  city's  expense  to  re- 
move those  buildings,  which  were  either 
totally  destroyed  in  the  recent  riots  or 
damaged  beyond  repair.  A  survey  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Li- 
censes and  Inspections  indicates  that 
there  are  approximately  229  such  build- 
ings. 

Your  committee  is  advised  that  if  this 
proposed  legislation  is  enacted  into  law, 
the  Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspec- 
tions plans  to  have  all  the  contracts  for 
this  work  let  by  June  30.  and  believes 
that  the  project  can  be  completed  by 
September  1. 

The  plan  is  to  remove  all  rubble  and 
debris,  and  to  excavate  all  basement 
areas.  Then  the  basement  cement  is  to  be 
broken  up  to  provide  drainage  of  water, 
and  the  basements  filled  and  covered 
with  a  graded  layer  of  gravel. 

This  type  of  removal  operation  will 
sometimes  cause  damage  to  adjoining 
.structures,  thus  increasing  both  the  diffi- 
culty and  the  cost  of  the  job.  Your  com- 
mittee is  informed,  however,  that  in  this 
instance  the  District  government's  survey 
indicates  that  not  more  than  two  or  three 
of  these  buildings  will  present  any  prob- 
lem in  this  respect. 

While  it  is  obviously  difficult  to  predict 
the  cost  of  this  project,  the  committee  is 
informed  that  an  item  of  SIOO.OOO  has 
been  found  in  the  appropriation  to  the 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  for  the 
present  fiscal  year,  which  was  to  have 
been  used  by  that  Agency  in  connection 
with  certain  relocation  costs.  However. 


tire  RLA  did  not  find  it  necessarj'  to  use 
these  funds  this  year,  and  hence  they  will 
lapse  tmless  they  are  authorized  to  be 
used  for  other  purposes.  The  District  of 
Columbia  government  has  requested  that 
this  $100,000  be  reallocated  and  author- 
ized for  the  use  of  the  Department  of 
Licenses  and  Inspections  in  connection 
with  the  cleanup  project  which  is  the 
subject  of  H.R.  16948.  If  this  request  is 
granted,  then  the  Di.strict  will  be  able  to 
acquire  an  additional  $200,000  grant  from 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  it  Is  believed  that  the 
entire  project  can  be  completed  with  this 
total  fund  of  S300, 000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  mean  that  Fed- 
eral fimds  contributed  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  be  used  to  clean  up  the 
rubble  in  the  District? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  This  would  authorize 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  remove,  at  the  expense  of  the 
District  government,  the  rubble  and 
debriS  in  certain  areas  of  the  city,  which 
resulted  from  riots  or  other  civil  disorder 
during  the  period  beginning  April  4,  1968. 
and  ending  on  April  17.  1968. 

This  bill  requii-es  that  there  must  be 
a  finding  by  the  Commissioner  consistent 
with  the  act  of  1899  with  reference  to 
the  neces.sity  of  removal  of  unsafe 
buildings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  afraid  the  gentle- 
man has  not  answered  the  question  of 
whether  funds  that  are  made  available 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  Dis- 
ti'ict  of  Columbia  could  and  would  be 
used  as  part  of  the  financing  for  the  re- 
moval of  unsafe  buildings  or  rubble. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  Committee  on  '• 
Appropriations  I  suppose  would  deter- 
mine the  answer  to  the  centleman's  ques- 
tion. The  contemplation  of  the  commit- 
tee is  that  these  funds  would  come  from 
funds  available  to  the  Di.strict  of  Colum- 
bia government.  We  are  told  that 
SIOO.OOO  of  the  money  needed  may  be 
available  at  this  time  for  transfer  from 
the  redevelopment  land  agency  lunds. 
urban  renewal  funds — which  have  been 
used  in  the  i^ast  to  clean  up  the  city. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  taxpayers  of 
the  entire  country  would  be  called  upon 
under  these  circumstances  to  clean  up 
the  rubble  that  the  arsonists  and  the 
anarchists  produced  l.ere  earlier  this 
month:  is  that  about  the  story? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  suppose  the  gentle- 
man is  correct  in  that.  He  would  be  cor- 
rect in  .saying  iDerhaps  that  citizens  all 
over  the  Nation  participate  in  the  pav- 
ing of  highways  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  for  other  necessary  functions 
of  the  Government. 

But  the  i-ssue  here  is  whether  these 
innocent  people  who  have  already  sus- 
tained tremendous  economic  and  per- 
.^onal  losses  are  going  to  have  to  respond 
to  an  order  i-ssued  by  the  license  and 
inspection  division  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  to  remove  the 
debris  from  their  property. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  about  the  innocent 
taxpayers  across  this  land  from  one  end 
to  the  other  whose  money  would  be  used 
and  commingled  with  the  money  raised 
by  taxation  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 
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Mr.  WHITENER.  Of  course,  the 
gentleman  I  know  is  concerned  about 
the  taxpayers.  So  are  we.  We  are  con- 
cerned about  the  taxpayers  here  who 
have  had  great  losses,  because  some  of 
them  feel  the  Government  did  not  ade- 
quately protect  their  property.  It  is  only 
equity  that  he  should  not  be  required  to 
bear  this  additional  cost. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all 
fair  to  unload  this  burden  on  the  tax- 
payers of  the  whole  countrj-.  What  about 
the  6,000  persons  who  were  arrested  dur- 
ing the  April  riots  in  Washington?  Were 
there  no  able  bodied  among  those  people 
who  could  be  used  to  clean  up  the 
rubble? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man is  aware  that  last  week  the  press 
reported  that  the  grand  jury  returned 
a  number  of  indictments.  I  am  advised 
that  they  are  continuing  to  conduct 
hearings  related  to  the  disorder. 

We  are  hopeful,  and  I  know  the  gentle- 
man joins  me  in  the  hope,  that  the 
courts  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
impose  .suitable  punishment  and  ti-y  to 
deter  those  who  are  mclined  to  destroy 
the  propertv  of  innocent  citizens. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  wonder  if  the  District  of 
Columbia  authorities  have  given  any 
consideration  to  the  levying  of  a  special 
tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  pick  up  this  cost? 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.^WHITENER:^  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  there  is  now  pending  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Repri^sentatives  a  tax  pro- 
posal which  will  greatly  increase  the 
amount  of  tax  the  local  citizens  will  be 
paymg,  if  that  Mil  is  enacted  into  law. 

Mr,  HALEY.  What  I  am  saying,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  that  I 
think  the  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, if  a  special  tax  were  levied  here, 
would  have  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  this 
rampage  that  they  allowed  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  go  on,  to 
burn  and  destroy  property.  I  think  there 
should  be  some  movement  or  some  tax 
levied  so  that  the  people  v.-ould  know 
that  these  things  cost  money,  and  maybe 
some  of  the  citizens  would  show  a  little 
more  restraint  than  they  have  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
impre.ssed  by  the  statements  of  my 
friends,  but  they  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity some  of  us  have  had  to  sit  through 
the  hearings  related  to  this  matter.  I 
could  give  you  several  examples. 

One  example  is  the  case  of  the  three 
elderly  widows  who  had  as  their  only 
properties  certain  buildings  up  on  14th 
Street  which  have  been  totally  destroyed. 
Two  of  these  elderly  ladies  have  hereto- 
fore experienced  severe  heart  attacks, 
and  their  sole  means  of-  livelihood  has 
•  been  totally  destroyed.  They  do  not  know 
how  they  can  rebuild  their  property. 
Their  income  is  cut  off. 

They  have  received  a  letter  from  the 
District  government,  under  the  law  of 
1899.  ordering  and  directing  that  within 
24  hours  they,  at  their  expense,  remove 
the  debris  and  walls  because  they  are 
unsafe. 


I  have  no  patience  with  these  crimi- 
nals. I  am  sure  the  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken  have  no  patience  with  them.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  taxpayers.  I  think 
that  in  this  country  in  which  we  live  most 
of  us  have  some  concern  for  these  in- 
nocent victims  who  were  not  adequately 
protected  in  their  property,  in  my  judg- 
ment, and  I  believe  this  bill  is  one  which 
should  be  enacted  into  law. 

The  limitations  which  we  have  placed 
in  it  have  obviated  the  probability  of  any 
abuse  of  it.  We  are  not  talking  about  any 
back-breaking  amount  of  money  for  the 
District  government  or  the  taxpayers  of 
the  Nation.  It  is  estimated  that  only 
about  $300,000  would  be  involved,  and  I 
believe  the  taxpayers  in  every  area  of  the 
country  have  an  abiding  sympathy  for 
the  innocent  victims  of  hoodlumism  and 
will  not  object  to  this  bill  being  i^assed. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to  strike 
the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
couple  of  questions  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  who  brings  this  bill  to  the 
floor. 

First.  I  would  like  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  setting  a  precedent  with 
this  legislation.  Are  we  to  get  ourselves 
in  a  situation  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  involved  in  paying  to  remove 
the  rubble  from  any  city  in  the  United 
States  which  has  a  riot?  Does  the  gentle- 
man think  that  in  those  cases  outside 
the  District  of  Columbia  either  the  State 
or  the  city  would  be  responsible? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  me.  there  is  nothing  in  this  leg- 
islation that  would  put  any  burden  on  the 
Federal  Government  per  se.  The  District 
of  Columbia  goverimient,  occupying  the 
same  position  that  a  State  or  municipal 
government  would  in  another  State,  has 
no  authority  to  legislatively  or  otherwise 
do  the  things  which  this  bill  would  auth- 
orize. We.  as  the  legislature  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  ^re  seeking  to  author- 
ize the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment— not  the  Federal  Government — to 
do  this.  We  have  not  only  been  aware  of 
the  probability  of  someone  claiming  that 
a  precedent  is  set.  but  we  have  taken  the 
precaution  of  fixing  the  time  period  to 
accomplish  that  the  period  of  time  from 
the  outbreak  of  the  trouble  until  the 
troops"\vere  removed. 

We  have  also  taken  the  precaution  of 
not  making  it  mandatoiT  upon  the  Dis- 
trict government,  as  the  original  bill  pro- 
vided, because  of  some  suggestion  in  news 
stories  that  there  may  have  been  some 
burnings  down  by  property  owners  for  the 
jurpose  of  collecting  insurance  and  get- 
ting themselves  out  of  a  bad  economic 
condition. 

We  have  tried  to  do  everything  within 
reason  to  make  this  a  sound  bill. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  piece  of 
property  were  destroyed  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  after  the  termination  of  the 
so-called  riots  and  the  situation  in- 
volved widows  and  orphans  and  the  loss 
of  income,  and  the  cause  of  the  fire  or 
destruction  was  arson,  would  tius  bill 
cover  that  destruction? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  It  would  not.  This  is 
an  unfortunate  condition  that  we  face, 
but  we  must  do  that  in  order  to  accom- 
plish what  I  interpret  the  gentleman  is 


suggesting  should  be  accomplished,  that 
is  avoiding  an  open  end  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  direct 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  to  another  area  of  in- 
quiry. Does  this  bill  in  any  way.  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  a  property 
owner  may  or  may  not  have  had  insur- 
ance, or  that  he  may  have  had  inade- 
quate insurance  or  adequate  insurance? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  No.  It  does  not  re- 
late to  the  amount  of  insurance  that  any 
property  owner  has.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man, in  fact,  knows  that  there  will  be 
no  property  owner  who  will  make  money 
from  insurance  in  a  case  like  this. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  there  is 
another  restriction.  This  bill  restricts  the 
use  of  District  of  Columbia  funds  to 
those  cases  which  fall  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  act  of  1899.  It  does  not  mean 
*that  if  there  are  five  bricks  knocked  off 
the  building,  the  District  of  Columbia 
bears  the  expense,  or  if  a  building  is 
salvageable  that  the  District  bears  the 
expense.  It  is  only  where  there  has  been 
a  positive  finding  that  the  presence  of 
the  building  and  the  rubble  constitute 
a  hazard  to  the  safety  of  the  public. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  suppose 
it  does  constitute  a  hazard  and  suppose 
the  property  owner  had  an  insurance 
policy  which  was  adequate :  Does  the  bill 
make  any  distinction  between  this  indi- 
vidual and  one  who  had  no  insurance  at 
all  on  his  property? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Obviously,  we  could 
not  write  legislation  which  would  cover 
every  imaginable  factual  situation. 

Mr.  KYL.  But  iust  as  obviously,  I  say 
to  the  gentleman,  he  brines  this  bill 
under  an  emotionalism  wliich  covers,  for 
instance,  the  case  of  widows  who  owned 
a  buildin?  and  who  do  not  have  any  live- 
lihood now.  He  does  this  in  a  case  which 
he  says  obviates  consideration  of  insur- 
ance. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  not  think  we  are  getting  emor 
tional.  We  tried  to  avoid  that.  I  am  tr>'- 
ing  to  be  reasonable,  and  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  also  tr>-  to  be  reasonable 
and  try  to  substitute  himself  for  some 
of  these  victims  and  see  how  he  would 
feel  if  one  mornina  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  government  ordering  that 
within  24  hours  he  must  remove  this 
rubble  and  knock  down  the  walls  of  the 
building  which  was  burned  by  hoodlums, 
or  else  he  will  be  subjected  to  penalties. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. I  would  much  rather  have  had 
an  order  from  the  city  government  tell- 
ing all  those  who  were  goins^  to  riot  and 
loot  that  they  were  going  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible under  the  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to' 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina, I  noted  in  the  paper  the  other  day 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  go\ern- 
ment'  is  asking  for  approximately 
$2,600,000  from  the  Federal  Government 
for  a  rat  extermination  program  because 
the  rats  have  moved  into  the  piles  of 
rubble.  I  do  not  know  why  these  people 
did  nor  reason  that  an  increase  in  the 
rat  population  would  be  a  byproduct  of 
what  they  were  doing  when  they  were 
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burning  down  buildings,  creating  rubble, 
debris,  and  other  havens  for  them. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  expenditure  was 
broken  down  .something  along  this  line,  as 
I  remember  it:  $16,000  for  two  dump- 
trucks;  S37.000  for  I'oi.son  and  a  poi.son 
bait  mixing  machine,  plus  one  or  two 
other  Items.  Believe  it  or  not.  they  want 
$12,500  for  office  equipment  and  furniture 
to  equip  a  rat  extenninalion  head- 
quarters in  the  District. 

But  a  large  bite  of  the  expenditure,  as 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
might  well  surmise,  is  for  the  hire  of 
"educators."  I  do  not  know  just  what 
their  function  is  as  related  to  rats,  but  as 
I  recall  it  this  is  a  $157,000  item.  Then 
there  is  S400.000  or  more  for  •'specialists." 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  for  the 
Ijurpose  of  killing  rats  or  to  liire  other 
expensive  speciahsts  and  educators. 

But  here  we  are  today  confronted  with 
a  bill  which  would  saddle  upon  all  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country  the  costs  of 
cleaning  up  the  rubble  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  was  created  by  ar.sonists 
and  rioters.  They  can  have  a  pile  of 
rubble  on  ever>'  street  corner.  They  can 
burn  down  a  building  on  every  street 
intersection  in  Washington,  if  they  want 
to  do  it  that  way.  I  would  not  like  to  .see 
it,  and  it  would  be  a  tragedy.  But  do  not 
go  to  the  taxpayers  in  Iowa,  the  tax- 
payers in  North  Carolina,  or  in  the  rest 
of  the  country  to  get  the  money  to  clean 
up  the  rubble.  Do  not  impose  upon  the 
taxpayers  of  Iowa  by  asking  for  money 
to  clean  up  rubble  that  was  deliberatel.v^' 
produced  by  those  who  refuse  to  live 
within  the  law  and  who,  in  all  too  many 
instances  in  days  gone  by  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  have  been  more  or  less  en- 
couraged to  do  exactly  what  they  did  do. 

I  11  m  opposed  to  the  bill  as  it  is  pres- 
ently written.  If  you  will  i^ronibit  the 
use  of  funds  obtained  from  all  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country,  and  assure  nie  that 
the  taxpayers  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  going  to  clean  up  the  rubble  that  they 
themselves  made,  then  I  will  supiJort  the 
bill,  but  not  until  then.     ■ 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carohna. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Of  cour.se.  there  is 
nothing  in  this  bill  that  lelates  to  the 
ijrobleni  of  rpdents. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  rubble  is  cleaned 
up  you  will  get  rid  of  some  of  the  breed- 
ing grounds  for  them. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  This  is  not  a  bill  just 
to  remove  rubble.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  tiie  committee  amendment,  it  says 
"remove  any  such  damaged  building 
which,  undsr  the  act  of  March  1.  1899, 
he  detei  mines  to  be  unsafe." 

The  mere  iDresence  of  a  pile  of  rubble 
does  not  warrant  a  finding  of  an  unsafe 
condition.  We  are  talking  about  when 
buildings  constitute  a  threat  to  the 
safety  of  the  public,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner is  to  be  given  authoritj"  to  make 
this  determination. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  the  levy  of  tixes  be 
made  upon  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  take  care  of  thi.s  situation. 
That  is  all  I  a.sk.  I  have  every  sympathy 
for  those  whose  property  v\-as  destroyed 
but  it  does  not  become  the  responsibility 
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of  the  taxpayers  of   the  entire  country 
to  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  will  tell  him  I  believe  we 
will  have  a  revenue  bill  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, to  satisfy  the  gentleman's  desire 
lor  more  taxes. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  This  bill  is  permissive. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  'gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too.  oppose  this  bill, 
becau.se  I  do  not  think  the  people  of  the 
United  States  want  to  be  called  uijon  to 
remedy  what  is  a  very  bad  situation  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  think  that 
some  effort  .'^nould  be  made  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  maintain  .some  law 
and  order.  If  the  District  ol  Columbia 
wants  to  tax  themselves  to  take  care  of 
these  various  situation.s — and  I  have  a 
great  deal  oi  .sympathy  for  the  people 
who  have  been  innocently  destroyed,  you 
might  say.  economically — then  let  them 
do  it.  I  would  also  suggest  to  the  Di.;trict 
of  Columbia  that  they  bear  this  txpen.se 
themselves.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  a  great 
bunch  of  birds  who  have  come  to  roost  in 
town  neie  on  the  mall,  apparently  ^ble- 
bodied  men,  I  would  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  they  employ  .some  of  tJio.se 
people  because  they  say  that  they  v.anl 
jobs.  Now.  calling  your  attention  to  the 
Washington  Post  of  yesterday,  I  find  in 
looking  over  that  paper  there  are  17 
pages  of  help  wanted  ads  li.sted  yester- 
day. I  think  if  these  people  down  there 
on  the  mall  want  to  find  jobs,  there  are 
l)lenty  of  them  available.  I  do  not  think 
I  hey  want  to  work. 

Mr.  Spcakei',  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  SiJcaker.  T  move  to 
•.strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  cppo.sed  to  this  bill 
becau.se  I  think  it  is  an  open  ended  au- 
thorization on  thetaxjiayers  and  general 
treasury,  and  I  think  perhaps  it  has  not 
been  pone  into — and  worked  upon — for 
a  .'Uflicient  period  of  time.  That  is  to  say, 
we  need  more  cooling  off  time. 

I  believe  one  of  the  recent  .'-peakers 
put  his  fineer  on  the  nuo  of  the  prob- 
lem here:  namely,  differentiating  be- 
tween a  manmade  disaster,  an  act  of 
war.  or  a  natural  disaster.  I  am  well 
aware — havirtg  studied  the  report  and 
the  bill  as  well  as  the  hearings — that  we 
have  a  factor  of  safety  involved  here  in 
the  Federal  City.  Further.  I  am  well 
aware,  as  was  brought  out  previously, 
that  Federal  taxpayers"  funds  to  v.hich 
this  would  prant  an  open  ended  aythori- 
7,ation  would  go  into  this  program  in  the 
Federal  City  because  of  the  impact  of 
Liovernment  ofTiccs  upon  the  community 
and  business  which  is  being  performed 
in  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia. 

I  would  even  carry  It  further  than  the 
safety  problem,  that  of  .sti-uctural  de- 
fects, and  tlie  inherent  danger  of  the  top- 
pling of  walls  of  buildings  which  incor- 
porate physical  danger,  and  include  the 
danger  of  improper  sanitation  and 
hygiene. 


However.  I  thoroughly  b«lieve  that  our 

courts — if  indeed  the  District  govern- 
ment, which  is  largely  an  appointed 
municipal  government  under  the  new 
system — cannot  and  will  not  act  prop- 
erly, I  believe  the  courts  .should  back  up 
the  constabulary  insofar  as  the  6,000  ar- 
rests which  have  been  made,  and  that 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  honor 
and  dignity  in  labor,  that  those  who  are 
convicted  be  a.s&igned  the  duty  of  hard 
labor,  and  clean  this  area  up  properly 
without  pas.sing  the  buck.  I  see  no  rea- 
son in  the  world  why  those  who  are  com- 
plaining now,  should  not  be  brought  back 
in  ayift  assigned,  in  answer  to  the.se  14 
pages  ol  want  ads  in  yesterday's  Sunday 
paper,  to  do  this  duty  at  District  ex- 
pense, even  though  it  involves  increas- 
ing the  alcoholil  beverage  tax.  and  in- 
creasing the  in-operty  tax  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  making  a  lien  on  future 
construction  to  ari.se  where  and  when 
the  rubble  of  rioting  is  cleared  away. 

I  am  well  aware.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  second  idea  involved  in  this  bill  is 
for  the  relief  of  the  property  owners. 
Certainly  in  a  time  of  insurrection,  riot 
and  arson,  and  indeed  uncontrolled 
anarchy  such  as  we  lived  through  on 
iho.se  "10  bad  days  in  April,"  that  the 
individual  owner  does  assume  and  does 
accept  a  calculated  ri.sk  in  doing  busi- 
ne.ss  in  those  areas. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  considering 
the  pros  and  cons,  on  balance — I  would 
liopc  this  bill  would  be  defvatod,  not 
imly  becau&e  of  the  question  that  those 
owners  who  are  relieved — or  become 
equalized — by  virtue  of  the  prudence  of 
liaving  insurance  beforehand,  is  not 
ruled  out — and  I  am  not  speaking  of 
friendly  fires — but  becau.se  if  for  no 
other  reason  that  we  might  adopt  the 
idea  of  the  German  people  who  left  half 
of  a  partially  destroyed  cathedral  stand- 
ing as  a  monument  to  what  had  hap- 
pened as  a  result  of  their  own  perfidy, 
and  to  indicate  as  well  the  inju.stices 
committed,  and  to  the  hope  of  the  dignity 
of  man  in  the  world.  Perhaps  it  would 
not  be  too  bad  or  too  much  to  ask  if 
some  of  these  ruins  would  remain  here; 
becau.se  I  liave  seen  many,  many  people 
who  have  come  to  Washington  .since 
those  "10  bad  days  in  April."  and  who 
have  made  a  trip  down  into  the  area  and 
driven  up  14th  Street  and  down  Seventh 
Street,  when  of  cour.se  it  was  safe  for 
them  so  to  do  in  the  daytime,  as  well  as 
those  who  have  flown  over  the  area  in 
the  daytime  during  periods  of  good 
visibility,  and  who  have  been  astonished 
and  dismayed  a^to  what  was  permitted 
t.0  go  on  in  our  Federal  City,  and  tliat 
certainly  the  General  Treasui-y  and  the 
taxpayer.-:  acrr:.=:s  the  Nation  r.t  '.arrze, 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  support  this 
type  of  legislation.  I  believe  that  the  bill 
.should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    introduced    the    bill 
under  consideration.  H.R.   16948.   after 
much  thought  and  careful  consideration     V 
of  the  information  at  hand. 

I  a.sk  the  Members  if  they  can  imagine 
anvone  who  has  had  their  life's  savings — 
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everything  they  had — their  buildings  and 
property  destroyed,  being  forced  to  re- 
move the  debris  at  their  own  expense. 
Some  had  tried  to  get  insurance  on  the 
building  and.  because  of  it  being  in  a 
certain  area  could  not  get  the  insurance, 
or  if  they  could  they  would  have  to  pay 
a  terrifically  high  risk  rate  on  the  insur- 
ance. These  people  are  left  with  nothing, 
and  then  the  city  comes  along  and  says 
"You  have  got  a  wall  there  that. is  in 
danger  of  crumbling  or  tumbling,  and 
it  might  possibly  kill  somebody.  You 
must  take  that  wall  down  in  124  hours  and 
clean  up  the  debris.  If  you  do  not  do  .so 
we  are  uoing  to  do  it.  and  charge  you 
for  it." 

This,  at  a  time  when  these  people  do 
not  even  know  where  their  next  meal  is 
commg  from.  They  have  no  business,  no 
property,  and  no  jobs. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRIEDEL  I  nm  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  Irom  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maiwland  for  yielding. 

I  would  .'say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  do 
not  believe  the  issue  is  one  of  wiiethcr 
or  not  son^e  honest  Commissioner  has 
issued  a  wrong  order  or  not.  The  issue 
before  us  is  whether  this  is  a  Federal  lax 
indulgence. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  that  this  is  an 
old.  antiquated  law  originating  back  in 
1899.  Because  of  that  law.  a  person  whose 
property  is  destroyed  is  required  to  clean 
up  the  debris.  I  do  not  see  how  my  bill 
can  be  considered  a  Federal  tax  indul- 
gence. The  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment has  already  .stated  to  the  House 
District  Committee  that  they  have  SIOO.- 
000  appropriated  for  the  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
which  was  to  be  used  for  certain  reloca- 
tion costs  but  which  has  not  been  spent 
or  committed.  This  money  can  be  used  to 
clean  up  the  deons  within  the  meaning 
of  the  law  because  many  businesses  and 
living  quarters  uill  have  to  be  "re- 
located". But  we  have  to  pass  this  bill 
to  permit  the  District  to  bear  this  ex- 
pense under  any  program. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  that  my 
bill  was  amended  by  the  Heuse  District 
Committee  to  make  it  more  restrictive 
and  it  was  reported  unanimously. 

i  would  further  ask  the  Members  if 
any  one  of  them  can  question  the  integ- 
rity of  the  chairman  from  the  subcom- 
mittee? They  know  how  he  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  watch  out  for 
the  taxpayers  of  our  country,  and  at- 
tempt to  hold  down  the  costs.  They  are 
economy-minded,  as  is  everybody  else. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  had  some  arson  and 
burning  and  destruction  of  buildings  in 
Baltimore.  Are  you  asking  the  Federal 
Government  to  tear  those  buildings  down 
because  they  are  unsafe  or  to  clean  up 
the  rubble!" 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  In  this  bill  that  we  are 
now  considering,  we  are  not  asking  the 
Federal  Government  to  do  it.  This  is 
permissive  legislation,   and  we  are  au- 


thorizing the  District  government  to  do 
it  since  they  did  not  control  the  rioters. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  are  you  doing  this 
in  the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  In  Baltimore  and  other 
cities  the  local  government  does  it.  This 
bill  leaves  it  to  the  District  Commis- 
sioners. You  will  see  on  page  3  of  the  re- 
port, it  says: 

However,  it  was  considered  desirable  to 
allow  the  Commissioner  to  refuse  to  bear 
the  cost  of  removing  a  building  or  debris  if 
he  thought  the  public  interest  required  such 
refusal. 

In  other  words,  this  is  only  permissive 
legislation.  He  has  to  be  convinced  that 
it  is  protecting  life  and  limb  or  the  health 
of  the  citizens  before  he  will  clear  away 
this  rubble. 

It  is  only  fair  to  do  this.  The  city  of 
Baltimore  and  other  cities  do  have  legis- 
lation to  take  care  of  such  costs.  Why 
should  the  city  of  Washington  not  do  it 
like  all  the  other  cities? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  if  the  gentle- 
man did  not  think  they  were  going  into 
the  public  till  to  get  the  money  to  do  the 
job,  he  would  not  have  this  legislation 
here:  would  he?  There  would  be  no  ne- 
cessity for  the  legislation. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Look,  if  you  want  to 
punish  the  arsonists,  punish  them  but 
do  not  punish  the  innocent  people. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  about  the  innocent 
people  in  Baltimore?  They  are  not  saying 
to  you  to  ask  the  Federal  Government 
to  do  for  them  what  you  want  to  do  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  If  not,  why 
not? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  will  tell  you  that 
right  now  there  are  many  times  we  have 
legislation  here  to  help  disaster  areas. 
Well  the  District  of  Columbia  has  suf- 
fered a  disaster.  This  is  not  picking  out 
the  citizens  of  the  District  for  .special 
help.  We  do  it  for  all  cities  and  States. 
But  all  we  are  doing  here  is  what  we  do 
for  all  the  taxpayers — it  works  one  way 
as  well  as  the  other.  I  can  understand 
the  situation  in  Baltimore  City  and  we 
are  working  on  that.  Our  city  council  is 
taking  care  of  Baltimore  and  the  Di.strict 
of  Columbia  Council  shotxld  take  care  of 
the  District  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  that  it  does 
work  one  way  or  another.  Of  course,  it 
works  one  way  and  another  way.  The 
other  way  is  nick  all  the  taxpayers  in 
the  country  for  a  job  that  ought  to  be 
done  within  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
by  the  people  affected  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr,  FRIEDEL.  I  think  we  are  protect- 
ing the  taxpayers  of  the  country  in  the 
way  the  bill  is  worded. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SISK.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  what 
the  Congress  today  is  attempting  to  do 
on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
exactly  what  the  City  Coimcil  of  the 
City  of  Baltimore  can  do  for  its  people? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  And  they  are  doing  it. 

Mr.  SISK.  We  are  not  legislating  on  a 
Federal  program. 

I  know  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  is  concerned  about  the  taxpayers 
in  this  situation.  But  here  we  are  dele- 


gating to  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
authority  to  take  care  of  the  problem 
which  the  city  council  can  do  for  the  city 
of  Baltimore  or  as  they  could  do  in  some 
other  city. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  understand  that 
we  are  making  a  contribution  to  a  Fed- 
eral program  for  the  city  of  Baltimore  on 
a  direct  basis. 

Mr.  SISK.  We  are  not  making  a  con- 
tribution in  this  legislation  to  the  city 
of  Washington.  But  we  do  state  that  the 
City  Council  for  Washington  may  do 
this,  as  the  gentleman  very  well  knows, 
the  city  of  Washington  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  under  the  procedures  we 
have  would  have  to  authorize  the  city  of 
Washington  to  do  many  things  that  other 
cities  in  the  country  do  not  have  to  come 
to  the  Congress  to  do  because  their  city 
council  does  it  for  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  exactly  the  story. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the 
Members  to  vote  for  this  bill.  It  is  a  good 
bill.  This  bill  was  passed  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  committee.  We  have 
some  of  the  most  dedicated  men  on  that 
committee  who  are  always  watching  out 
for  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  tragic  events  of  last  month— the 
civil  disorders  which  caused  so  mucii 
hardship  and  damage  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Many  businesses,  some  of  which  have 
been  established  in  Washington  for 
decades,  were  completely  destroyed  in 
the  course  of  Ihe  riots.  Although  a  few 
businesses  have  recovered  a  portion  of 
their  losses  through  insurance,  few,  if 
any,  will  recover  their  entire  loss. 

The  present  law  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia requires  these  businessmen  to  re- 
move the  rubble  and  debris  remaining 
from  their  burned  out  and  looted  busi- 
nesses at  the  owner's  personal  expense. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  agree  that 
this  is  an  unreasonable  and  unfair  stat- 
ute. To  require  these  taxpaying  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  bear  the 
burden  of  removing  the  charred  ruins  of 
their  property  appears  to  me  to  be  com- 
pletely illogical. 

Since  the  District  of  Columbia- city 
Ecovernment  is  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order  and  for  the 
prevention  and  suppression  of  riots  loot- 
ing, and  burning,  it  seems  only  fair  that 
the  District's  government  bear  the  cost 
of  the  removal  of  the  debris  wherever 
necessary. 

Unlike  all  other  city  councils,  including 
my  own  city  of  Baltimore,  the  District 
of  Columbia  receives  all  its  power  and 
authority  from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  why  you  must  sup- 
port H.R.  16948  if  there  is  to  be  any  jus- 
tice whatsoever  for  these  businessmen 
and  readents  who  were  innocent  victims 
of  the  recent  disorders — disorders  we  all 
denounced  and  deplored. 

In  other  areas  where  there  were  civil 
disorders,  a  combination  of  action  from 
local  city  councils  and  State  governments 
made  the  kind  of  action  called  for  in 
H.R.  16948  possible.  However,  due  to  the 


unique  ca.sc  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  City  Council  here  is  powerless  to  do 
anything  without  your  authorization. 

I  particularly  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Mayor-Commis- 
sioner Walter  Washington  and  District 
of  Columbia  Corporation  Council  Charles 
T.  Duncan  testified  in  favor  of  this  meas- 
ure before  the  House  District  Conmiittee 
and  agreed  that  there  was  great  need  for 
adoption  of  this  bill.  Evidently  the  com- 
mittee agreed  for  they  unanimously 
adopted  the  measure  after  exten.sive 
hearings. 

I  know  of  no  city  in  the  Nation  where 
the  local  government  does  not  accept  the 
re.sponsibility  for  removing  debris  result- 
ine  from  civil  disorders.  My  bill,  H.R. 
16948.  before  you  today,  would  make  this 
jjossible  for  Washington,  D.C.  By  au- 
thorizing the  Mayor-Commissioner  to 
determine  if  a  building's  ruins  .sliould 
be  removed,  we  will  be  protecting  the  best 
interests  of  the  general  public  fiom 
unsafe  buildings,  falling  debris,  and  other 
unprotected  structures. 

Unfortunately,  some  businessmen  will 
never  be  able  to  reopen  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  again.  Others  will  not  be  able 
to  reopen  in  their  former  Incatinns. 

I  ask  you  to  support  H.R.  16948  today 
so  that  we  can  tret  on  with  the  necessary 
steps  of  ridding  Washington  of  Ihe  debris 
from  the  riots  as  .soon  as  possible,  extend 
a  hand  to  those  unfortunate  victims  in 
the  business  community,  and.  above  all, 
in.stigate  measures  to  insure  the  physical 
safety  of  the  general  public. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  strike  cut  the  last  wird. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  speak  out  of  the  regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  taking  this  time  to  give  notice  to 
the  House  that  tomorrow,  and  I  presume 
that  it  will  happen  tomorrow,  wlicn  the 
request  will  be  made  to  go  to  conference 
with  the  other  body  on  the  crime  bill.  I 
plan  to  offer  a  motion  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  to  agree 
to  the  Senate  amendment  in  title  II  of 
the  bill.  H.R.  .5037. 

These  amendments  were  to  change 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  as  to  the 
admissibility  of  confessions  voluntarily 
made  and  of  eyewitnesses.  I  was  siiocked 
to  read  in  the  new.spapcr  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Hou:^  committee  ^aid  that 
he  would  never  agree  to  those  amend- 
ments. He  would  rather  have  no  bill  and 
do  nothing  about  crime.  So  I  think  the 
House  ought  to  be  given  an  opportunity 
before  they  go  to  conference  to  instruct 
the  conferees  to  agree  to  those  amend- 
ments regarding  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
.sions  on  the  admissibility  in  evidence  of 
voluntary  confessions  and  the  other 
items  in  title  II.  I  think  this  House  will 
overwhelmingly  instruct  those  conferees 
that  we  want  those  decisions  changed, 
that  we  want  the  hands  of  the  police 
unshackled,  and  that  we  want  something 
done  for  the  American  people  instead  of 
for  the  criminals  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  might  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  the  Hou.se,  not  once,  twice,  but 
three  times,  in  the  past,  at  my  instance, 
passed  a  bill  to  overrule  the  /lallory  or 
confession  decision. 

Mr.»  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  appreciate 
that,  and  I  am  sure  the  House  will  tale 
that  position  again.  I  would  urge  suppoit 
by  all  Members  of  the  Hou.se  tomorrow 
of  the  motion  I  shall  offer  to  instruct 
the  conferees  to  agree  to  the  Senate 
amendment  to  title  II.  as  amended  by 
the  Senate,  of  H.R.  5037. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Justification  for  H.R. 
16948  is  .set  forth  in  the  letter  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Che  District  of  Colum- 
bia, expressing  his  endorsement  of  this 
propo.'^ed  le.Mi.slation  las  amended  by  your 
committee: 

Government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia, 

Executive  Offke. 
Washi7inton,  D.C.  May  10.  19GH. 
Tho  Honorable  John  L.  McMill.^n, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Di.'itrict  of  Co- 
Imnbia.    U.S.    House    of   Rprrsentatiiiex. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dr.fR  Mr.  McMn.i.Ax:  The  Oovernmrnt  of 
thp  District  of  Columbia  has  lor  report  H.R. 
1G948.  90th  Congress,  a  bill  "To  direct  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
remove  nt  the  expcn.se  of  the  Di.strict  of  Co- 
lumbia ijuilding.'v  destroyed  or  damaged  in 
ncta  or  rithcr  civil  disorders." 

The  biU  requires  the  District,  in  tlie  case 
of  iiny  buildir.p  which  ii  determines  destroyed 
or  damage'd  on  f  r  after  April  4.  19G8.  as  the 
result  of  any  riot  or  other  civil  disorder,  to 
remove  the  building  or  part  thereof  deter- 
mined to  be  unsafe  pursuant  to  the  Unsafe 
Structures  Act  of  March  1.  1899  iD.C.  Code. 
pec.  5-501 --5-508).  The  bill  al.so  requires  the 
District  to  remove  any  other  damaced  build- 
ing or  part  thereof  if  the  owner  asks  that  It 
be  removed,  and.  finally,  the  bill  requires  the 
Di.strict  to  reimburse  those  owners  who,  at 
their  own  expense,  removed  their  damaged 
bviildinps  in  compliance  with  orders  Lssued 
by  riie  District  pursuant  to  the  Unsafe  Struc- 
tures Act. 

The  District  believes  it  desirable,  for  rea- 
sons qX  health  and  safety  of  the  public,  that 
it  be  required  at  Us  expense  to  remove  dam- 
aged buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  which 
are  unsafe  within  the  meaning  of  the  Unsafe 
Structures  Act.  and  that  the  owners  of  real 
property  damaged  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
orders wlUch  began  on  April  4  should  not  be 
required  to  bear  the  cost  of  correcting  a  con- 
dition that  was  not  the  result  of  their  own 
acts  cf  omission  or  commission.  However,  with 
respect  to  properties  which,  although  dam- 
aped,  are  not  unsafe  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Unsafe  .Structures  Act.  the  District  is  t  f 
the  view  that  the  owners  of  any  such  prop- 
erties should  themselves  be  required  to  bear 
the  cost  of  removing  such  buildings  or  parts 
of  buildings  if  that  be  the  course  of  action 
tliey  desire  to  take. 

Accordingly,  in  the  belieCthat  the  action 
which  the  bill  requires  be  taken  by  the  Dis- 
trict will  tliminate  cDiiditions  endangering 
the  health  and  .safety  of  the  public,  the  Dis- 
trict recommends  the  enactment  of  \  H.R. 
16948.  \nth  the  exception  of  so  much  thereof 
us  would  require  the  District,  at  the  request 
of  its  owner,  to  tear  down  and  remove  a 
building  or  part  of  a  building  which,  while 
damaged,  is  not  in  such  condition  as  to  be 
unsafe.  In  this  connection,  the  District  has 
reason  to  believe  tliat  a  number  of  buildings 
which  might  fall  within  this  category  could 
be  resttired.  The  District  therefore  questions 
so  much  of  the  bill  as  would  require  it.  upon 
receiving    such    a    request    from    a    property 


owner,  to  tear  down  and  remove  a  buildliig 
which  could  be  repaired  and  restored  to  pro- 
ductive use. 

The  District  accordingly  recommends  th^it 
the  bin  be  amended  by  striking  clause  (2) 
in  both  subsection  (ai  and  sub.section  (bl; 
by  striking  "any  buildings  so  destroyed"  in 
line  3  on  page  'J  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "such  unsafe  buildings";  and  by  inserting 
between  lines  12  and  13  on  page  2,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"pursviant  to  a  notice  received  under  the 
Act  of  March  1.  1899  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  5-501 
to  5-508),". 

These  amendmenl.s  would  h:ive  the  effect 
of  eliminating  from  the  bill  the  mandatory 
requirement  ihat  the  District,  upon  receiv- 
ing from  an  owner  of  damaged  property  .i 
request  that  it  be  torn  down,  mtist  t;ike 
.such  action,  and  must  remove  the  debris 
from  all  ra/ed  buildings,  regardless  of 
wliether  tliey  were  unsalc. 

The  District  estimate's  that  the  cost  of  di- 
molishing  and  removlnt;  unsafe  damaged 
buildings  or  parts  thercfif  will  be  .ipproxi- 
m.itely  $300,000.  of  which  $100,000  l.s  prt-ent- 
ly  av.iilable  from  lunds  of  the  District  and 
the  balance  of  which  would  be  covered  by  a 
demolition  gr.uir  iire.sently  being  jinvce.s.sed 
through  the  Department  of  Housing  .nid 
Urban  Development 

If  the  bill  be  amended  in  the  mnnner 
suggested  In  this  report,  ^o  .is  to  limit  its 
effect  10  the  removal,  for  rea.sons  of  iicalth 
and  safety,  of  buildings  or  parts  of  buiUl- 
ings  so  damaged  a.s  to  be  iinsaie.  vvlthout  at 
the  same  time  reqtilnng  the  District  also  i) 
remove  damaged  ijulldlngs  or  jiarts  (.i  Ijtuld- 
ings  which  are  not  uns.ile,  then  the  District 
would  stronglv  favor  the  enactment  i..r  the 
bill. 

Tlie  Ciovernment  of  ihe  District  of  Colum- 
bia h.xs  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  tlio 
Budget  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  jirogram,  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submis.-:lon  of  this  report  to 
the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  W.  Fletcher. 
Assif.tant  to  the  Comrni.t.^ioiirr 

(For  W.:ilti'r  E.  Washington  i 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
the  oreviius  question  on  the  bill  ai;d  all 
amendments  thereto. 

The  previous  fiuesfHm  was  ordered. 

Tho  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
iimendment  to  the  cpmmittec  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  geiuleman  fr.im 
North  Carohna. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  v.as  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  qucsti.^n  is  <,n  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amondmcrt  as 
ame:ided.  was  aareed  to. 

Tl;r-  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  read  nc  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER'  The  question  ;s  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  .the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
!;eared  tohave  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  uiound  that  a  quorum 
^  is  not  !■> resent  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  i^resent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

The  Doorkeepc'-  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  .^rms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  142,  nays  185.  not  voting  106, 
as  follows: 

|Roll  No   1521 

YEAS— 142 


Adams 
Addabbo 

Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Anr.unzlo 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Boland 
Broomtleld 
Brown,  M!ch. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Bv:  i-.es.  Wis. 
C.ihill 
ripveland 
Cohelan 
Come 
Dan;  els 
Delaney 
Dln.trell 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Dwver 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Er:e;;born 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fallon 
Feuh;.:: 
Flood 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Eraser 
Frledel 
FMlior..  Pa 
Gallauher 
Garmatz 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Gray 
Griffiths 
Gubspr 
Giule 


Abbitt 
Ataernethy 

Adair 

Anderson,  III. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
.\ihbrook 
Aspmall 
Baring 
Bates 
Belcher 
Bp:i 

Bpiniett 
Betts 
B»V::i 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Bla.iton 
Brav 
Brinkley 
B  roc  k 
Brooks 
Brotzm.m 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhiU.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Bi.rke,  Fla. 
Burleson 
Bush 
Cabe.l 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Cramer 
Cnnniniiham 
D.ivii.  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellei.back 
Denney 
Derwinski 
De'  me 
Dickinson 


Hatollton 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Hathaway 

Havs 

Hechler,  W  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Hon  field 

Horton 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kii.ir,  Calif. 

Kir  wan 

Kluczynski 

Kornegay 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lons;,  Md. 

McDade 

McF.ill 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGret;or 
Machen 
Madden 
MailUard 
Mathias.  Md 
Matsunai;a 
Meeds 
Mmlsh 
Mink 
Monagan 
Morgan 
Morse.  Mass. 
Moss 

Murphy.  111. 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 

OHara.  Mich 
Ottinger 

NAYS— 1^5 

Dole 
Dorn' 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  La. 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Fascell 
Firdley 
Fisher 
Foley 
fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallfianakis 
Gathings 
Cioodling 
Griffin 
Gross 
Groyer 
Giirney 
Hatran 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardv 
Hebert 
He'.derson 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
.Tones,  N.C. 
Keith 
King.  N.Y. 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Laird 


Patten 

Phllbln 

Price.  Ill 

Puclnski 

QiUe 

Held.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reiiss 

Hhodes.  Pa 

Rivers 

Rodlro 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Ro-enthal 

Rostcnkowski 

Roush 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schwelker 

Shipley 

Sisk  ■ 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

TeaiTue,  Calif. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tiernan 

UUman 

Van  Deerlin  . 

Vanik 

Vlgorito 

Walker 

Whalen     I 

White 

whitener 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Young 

/.a  block! 

Zwach 


Langen 

Latta 

Lenr.on 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McCarthy 

McCIoskey 

McClure 

.McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
Mahon 
Marsh        I 
Martin 

Mathias.  Calif. 
Meskill 
Michel 
.Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnshall 
>Iize 

Montgomery 
Morns,  N.  Mex. 
Morton 
Mosher 
-Myers 
Natcher 
Nichols 
O'Konski 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Felly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnie 
Poff 
Pool 

Price.  Tex. 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Rarick 
Reid.  III. 
Reinecke 
Rhodes,  Ariz, 
R:ei;le 


Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schprle 

Schr.eebeli 

Schwei  gel 

Scott 

Sh  river 

Slkes 


Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton     ^ 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 


Wf.ggonner 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Zlon 


NOT  VOTING— 106 


Ford.  Gerald  R.  Olsen 
Gardner  O'Neill.  Mass. 


Andre'ws,  Ala.      Everett  Moore 

Ashley  Evlns.  Tenn.  Moorhead 

Ashmore  Farbstein  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Battin  Flno  Nix 

Berry  Flynt  OHara,  III. 
Blnyham 
Blatnlk 

Hoggs  Gettys  Passman 

Boiling  Giaimo  Patman 

Bolton  Gilbert  Poage 

Bow  Green.  Oreg.  Podell 

Brademas  Green.  Pa.  Pollock 

Brasco  Halleck  Pryor 

Brown,  Calif.       Halpern  Purcell 

Broyhill.  'Va.  Hanley  Randall 

Burton.  Utah      Harrison  Rees 

Carey  Harvey  Resnick 

Carter  Hawkins  Ronan 

Casey  He'lorg  Rooney,  NY. 

Celler  Holland  Roybal 

Clark  Howard  Ruppe 

Clausen.  Johnson.  Pa.  Scheuer 

Don  H.  Jones.  Mo.  Selden 

Clawson,  Del  Kee  Staggers 

Conyers  Kelly  Stutoblefield 

Corbett  Kleppe  Stuckey 

Corman  Kupferman  Sullivan 

Cowger  I<andrum  Teague.  Tex. 

Culver  Long,  La.  Tenzer 

Curtis  Lukens  Thompson.  Ga. 

Daddario  McClory  Tunney 

Dawson  McCulloch  Utt 

Dent  McMillan  Watts 

Diggs  May  Whalley 

Dulskl  Mayne  Wvlie 

Ellberg  Miller,  Calif. 

So  the  bill  was  not  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Randall  against. 

Mr.  Podell  for.  with  Mr.  Berry  against. 

Mr  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  for.  with 
Mrs,  May  against, 

Mrs.  Kelly  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia  against. 

Mr.  Blatnik  for.  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  for.  with  Mr.  Battin  against, 
k  Mr.  Carey  for.  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah 
against. 

Mr.  Bingham  for,  with  Mr,  Del  Clawson 
against.  ^ 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for.Vvith  Mr, 
Gardner  against. 

Mr,  Eilberg  for,  with  Mr.  Whalley  against. 

Mr.  Scheuer  for,  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania against. 

Mr.  Brasco  for.  with  Mr.  Harrison  against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Mayne  against. 

Mr.  Gilbert  for.  with  Mr.  Bow  against. 

Mr.  Roybal  for.  with  Mr.  Stuckey  against. 

Mr.  Dawson  for,  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
>ig.iinst.  , 

Mr.  Ni.x  for.  with  Mr.  Herlong  against. 

Mr,  Conyers  for,  with  Mr.  Gettys  against. 

Mr.  Diggs  for,  with  Mr,  Stubblefield  against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with  Mr.  Pryor  .ngainst. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Broyhill 
of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Cui-tis. 

Mr.  Dulski  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  C!?.rk  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Staggers  of  West  Virginia  with  Mr. 
Halleck. 


Mr. 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr. 

Mrs 

Mr. 

Mr, 

Mr. 
Clorv. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
'    Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Miller  of  California  ■with  Mr.  Pollock. 
Farbstein  with  Mr.  Halpern. 
Kee  with  Mr,  Rtippe. 
Hanley  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 
.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr    Harvey. 
Poage  with  Mr.  Lukens. 
Patman  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 
Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr    Mc- 

Olsen  with  Mr.  Moore. 
McMillan  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 
Flynt  with  Mr.  Cowger. 
Purcell  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 
Howard  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Casey. 
Ashley  with  Mr.  Moorhead. 
Corman  with  Mr.  Daddario. 
Everett  with  Mr.  Culver. 
Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Ronan. 
Rees  with  Mr.  Selden. 
Tunney  with  Mr.  Resnick. 
Teagiie  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Watts. 
Brademas  with  Mr.  Tenzer. 

Mr.  COLLIER  changed  his  vote  fiom 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea," 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York  chansied  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea," 

Mr.  WRIGHT  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  v.as  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on-the 
table. 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PLTBLIC  WORKS  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
this  afternoon  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  AIR 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  fMr.  Dowdy  1. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    California     [Mr. 

SiSK  1 . 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  17414) .  to  pro- 
vide for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
air  pollution  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Com.mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  and 
that  it  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Tire  Clerk  rc?d  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia'? 

There  was  iro  obicction. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR,    17414 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovie  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TITLE 

Secion  1.  Tills  Act  may  be  cited  .is  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Air  Pollution  Control 
Act". 


DECL.\RATION   OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  .Act  to  en-  . 
able  the  District  of  Columbia  Council  and 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  take  such  action  (including  the  adop- 
tion of  air  pollution  control  regulations  of 
the  type  proposed  in  the  model  air  pollution 
control  ordinance  adopted  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  Council  of  Governments)  as 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  and  enhance  the 
quiility  of  the  District  of  Columbia's  air  re- 
sources so  as  to  promote  the  public  health 
and  welfare  and  the  pi'oductive  capacity  of 
its  population;  to  foster  their  comfort  and 
convenience;  and  to  increase  the  enjoyment 
of  all  of  the  attractions  of  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. 

EMISSION    AND    .%IR    yU.'.LirV    ST.^^•DARnS    ESTAB- 
LISHED BY    THE   DISTRICT    OF  lOLL'MBIA   COUNCIL 

Sec.  3.  ia)(l)  The  District  of  Columbia 
Council  (hereafter  reierred  to  in  this  Act  as 
the  "Council")  .shall  prescribe  i  .\)  within  six 
months  alter  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  .^ct  regulations  to  control  emissions  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  sbst,inces  into 
the  atmosphere,  and  (B)  such  other  regula- 
tions to  protect  and  improve  .lir  quality  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  it  determines  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpo.ses  of  this 
Act 

(2)  In  carrying  out  cJause  (A)  of  piu'a- 
graph  (U  of  this  subsection,  the  Council 
shall  prescribe  regulations  for  the  control 
of  the  following  air  pollution  problems  m 
the  District  of  Columbia  : 

(A)  combtistion  of  fuels  at  stationary 
sources. 

(B»  solid  waste  disposal  and  salvage  op- 
erations, 

(C)  visible  emissions, 

(D)  prccess  emissions,  and 

(E)  emissions  from  motor  vehicles  (in- 
cluding tliesel  driven  vehicles  i. 

The  provisions  ol  such  regulations  .■>hall  be 
at  least  as  ."tringent  as  the  provisions  of  the 
recoinmenckitions  made  by  the  Secretai'v  )f 
Health.  Educatic.n.  and  'Welfare  for  the  con- 
trol of  such  problems  and  contained  in  his 
recommendations  for  aba,tement  of  air  pol- 
lution in  the  National  Capital  metropolitan 
area  presented  to  the  interst.ate  air  poJlution 
and  abatement  conference  called  under  sec- 
tion 105(d)  111  (C)  of  the  Clean  .Air  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1857d). 

(3)  The  Council  may  t£vie\v  and  make 
such  revisions  of  regulations  prescribed 
under  this  Act  as  it  determines  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  except 
that  anv  reguiation  prescribed  under  clause 
I  A)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  tat  shall 
be  so  reviewed  at  least  once  every  two  years. 

(4)  The  regul.itions  prescribed  by  the 
Council  under  this  .Act  shall  not  apply  to 
any  building,  installation,  or  other  property 
v.'hich  is  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
which  is  under  the  jurisdictic.n  of  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

(5)  The  Council  may  impose  in  any  reg- 
ulation prescribed  tinder  this  Act  a  fine  (not 
to  exceed  i-300  i  or  imprisonment  (not  to  ex- 
ceed ninety  days ) ,  or  both,  fcj-  a  \'lolation 
of  such  reguI.Ttion:  and  may  provide  that  if 
such  violation  is  a  continuing  one,  each  day 
of  such  violation  shall  constitute  a  sei>arate 
ofTense. 

( b  I  In  the  formulation  of  any  regulations 
under  this  Act,  the  Council  shall  afford  in- 
terested persons  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  formulation  of  such  regulations 
through  submission  of  written  data,  views, 
or  arguments  with  cpportunity  to  present 
oral  testimony  and  argument.  The  Council 
shall  make  its  regulations  under  this  .Act 
on  the  basis  of  the  record  established  in  pro- 
ceedings held  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

AIR   POLLUTION   CONTROL   PROGRAM    f  OR   THE 
DISTHI<rr  OF  COLUMBIA 

Sec.  4,  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (hereinafter  referred  to  in 
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his  Act  as  the  "Commissioner")  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  iirepare  a 
'comprehensive  program  lor  the  control  and 
prevention  of  air  pollution  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Such  program  shall  provide  for 
ihe  administration  and  enforcement  By  the 
Commission  of  the  regulations  pre.scrlbed  by 
the  Council  under  section  3- of  this  Act.  As 
part  of  such  program,  the  Commissioner — 

(1)  shall  conduct  research,  investigations, 
experiments,  training  demonstrations,  sur- 
veys, and  studies,  relating  to  the  causes.' 
tlleiHs,  extent,  prevention,  and  control  of  air 
pollution  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(2)  shall  collect  and  make  available, 
through  publications,  educational  and  train- 
ing programs,  and  other  appropriate  means. 
the  results  of,  and  other  information  jicr- 
taining  to.  the  activities  carried  out  under 
paragrajjh  ( 1 ) ; 

(3)  establish,  in  accordance  with  such  leg- 
ulations  as  the  Cotmcil  may  prescribe,  such 
jjrocedures  as  may  nv  necessary  to.  enable 
him  (acting  by  himself  or  with  air  pollution 
control  agencies  of  surrounding  jurisdic- 
tions) to  etfectively  deal  with  an  air  pollu- 
tion emergency;  and 

(4)  may  advise,  consult,  cooperate,  and 
enter  into  agreements  witii  the  governments 
and  agencies  of  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  adjacent  lo  the  District 
of  Coltimbia  and  any  interstate  or  other 
regional  agency  representing  any  such  State 
or  jjolitical  subdivision  to  (A)  establish  co- 
operative effort  and  mutual  assistance  for 
the  prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution 
and  the  enforcement  of  their  respective  laws 
relating  thereto,  and  (B)  establish  such 
.igencies  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
such  agreements. 

(bi  For  the  ])urpose  of  carrying  out  his 
duties  under  this  .Act.  the  Commissioner 
may — 

(1)  delegate  the  performance  of  such  du- 
ties to  an  agency  of  tiie  government  of  the 
District  of  Columb.a,  designated  or  estab- 
lished by  him; 

( 2  I  issue  such  orders  as  may  be  necessary 
io  enforce  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Council  undSr  this  5\ct  and  enforce  such 
orders  by  all  apprcpriate  administrative  and 
Judicial  proceedings,  including  injunctive 
relief; 

(3 1  hold  hearings  relating  to  the  admin- 
istration of  this  Act; 

i4)  secure  necessary  scientilic.  technical. 
administrative,  and  operational  .services,  in- 
cluding laboratory  facilities,  by  contract,  or 
otherwise: 

(5)  receive  an'd  administer  grants  or  gifts 
made  lor  tlie  purpose  uf  carrying  out  the 
ijurposes  of  this  .Act;   and 

(6)  take  any  other  action  which  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  duties  under  this 
Act. 

.JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

_  .'t.EC.  5.  Section  ll-742(a)  of  tlie  District  ol 
Columbia  Code  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph   ( 9  i . 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  ( 10)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (19)  the 
following ; 

"ill)  Any  agency  action  taken  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council  under  the 
District  of  Columbia  .Air  Pollution  Control 
.Act. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (11).  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'agency  action'  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  that  is  given  that  term 
in  section  551(13)  of  title  5.  of  the  United 
.States  Code." 

repeal    of    act    of    august    15.    1935 

Sec,  6,  Effective  on  the  one  hundred  and 
eightieth  day  following  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Act  approved  August 
15.  1935  .D.C.  Code.  sees.  C  801— 6-803),  is 
repealed. 


Mr.  SISK  (during  the  leading ' .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom  Cali- 
fornia?- 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

committef,  amendments 

-The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendments. 

On  page  3.  line  9,  strike  out  "presented  to 
the  interstate  air  pollution  and"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "presented  in  January  1968 
to  the  interstate  air  pollution". 

On  page  3.  strike  out  linos  19  through  23 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"(4(  The  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Council  under  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any 
building.  InsttUatlon.  or  other  property, 
which  is  located  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  which  is  under  the  jurl-sdictioii  of  any 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  Government,  only  to  the 
extent  provided  in  Executive  Order  11282  of 
May  26,  1966,  and  other  Executive  order  of 
the  President,  and  any  Federal  regulations, 
issued  to  carry  out  section  111  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  18571)  ." 

On  page  5.  line  4,  strike  our  "Cumnilsslon  " 
and   insert  in   lieu   thereof   "Coinmissioner  ". 

On  page  7.  line  22  strike  out  "6-803  "  ,ind 
insert  thereof  '6  804". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  GRO.SS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tke 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  requires  no  addi- 
tional fundine,  or  at  least  it  is  not  so 
.stipulated   in  the  bill.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SISK.  Tliat  is  ba.sically  correct. 
Actually  what  this  is,  of  course,  is  an 
authorization  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  promulgate  certain  provisions  with 
respect  to  air  ix)llution  and  to  make  .'•ure 
that  those  regulations  which  are  pro- 
mulgated measure  up  to  those  set  forth 
by  the  SecrctaiT  as  national  regulations 
and  to  carry  out,  of  course,  enforcement 
of  these  regulations  within  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  now  that  city 
buses  are  jn-actically  off  the  streete  when 
it  becomes  dark  in  the  evening  because 
-  of  the  danger  to  drivers,  there  will  not 
be  quite  so  much  ixiUution  of  the  air. 
Does  the  gentleman  agree  with  this? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  a.ssume.  of  course, 
if  we  all  walk  instead  of  ride  in  our  cars 
or  in  buses,  there  will  be  less  air  i^ollu- 
tion, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tliat  apparently  is  the 
situation  that  is  developing  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  SISK.  It  looks  as  though  we  might 
be  moving:  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  a  question  as  to  whether 
this  will  act  to  clean  up  the  habit  and 
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practice  of  burning  garbage  and  refuse 
and  rubbish  out  in  the  open  or  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  Capitol.  During  the 
past  year  I  have  come  in  an  evening, 
and  when  I  have  looked  up,  I  have  seen 
the  Capitol  dome  through  a  purple-pink- 
blue  haze,  so  that  I  could  hardly  see  the 
top  of  It.  If  I  was  close,  the  soot  and 
cinders  were  falling  down  on  my  clothes. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  several  times  it 
looked  like  a  good  dense  fog — except  that 
the  smell  is  terrible. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  we  would  have  this 
smell  of  burning  garbage  in  the  nose  and 
a  b'li-ning  in  the  eyes,  as  we  have  in 
some  other  cities.  Will  this  legislation 
help  to  clean  up  that  practice? 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say  to  my  sood 
friend  from  Pennsylvania,  certainly  the 
answer  would  be  in  the  affirmative. 

I  miglit  say  with  reference  to  that  type 
burning,  tiie  District  of  Colimibia  al- 
ready has  authority  to  control  that. 
This  bill  would  make  it  even  more  per- 
m:sslble — if  I  can  use  that  term — and 
would  .set  up  specific  standards.  It  fur- 
tlier  requires  the  standards  to  measure 
up  to  the.Federal  standards.  I  think  the 
bill  will  be  helpful  in  eradicating  the  kind 
of  nuisance  the  gentleman  has  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  give  notice  that 
it  is  the  legi.=lative  intent  of  this  House 
that  the  practice  be  stopped  of  burning 
rubbish  and  garbage  out  in  the  open  and 
polluting  the  air.  I  believe  th^ municipal- 
ity and  surrounding  municipalities  are 
the  worst  contributors  to  the  nuisance. 
It  is  bad  enough  with  all  the  politicians, 
but  when  we  add  to  that  this  burning, 
It  is  going  a  little  too  far. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with 
my  friend  from  Pennsylvania.  I  hope  we 
can  clean  up  some  oi  this.  I  am  sure  the 
bill  will  be  helof  ul. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  i^urpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia and  the  District  of  Colimibia  Coun- 
cil to  make  and  promulgate  reasonable 
classifications  and  regulations  in  order 
to  preserve,  protect,  and  improve  the  air 
resomxes  of  the  community  so  as  to  pro- 
mote the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  metropolitan  region:  to  prevent 
injury  to  human  health  and  plant  and 
animal  life;  to  prevent  hai'm  to  property: 
to  foster  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  its  citizens;  and.  to  the  greatest  de- 
gree practicable,  to  facilitate  the  enjoy- 
ment by  the  citizens  of  the  Nation  of 
the  attractions  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

NilED   FOB  LEGISLATION 

In  public  hearings  conducted  in  August 
of  1967.  your  committee  was  advised  that 
dangerous  levt?ls  of  pollution  exist  In  the 
atmosphere  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Its  suburban  environs. 

The  largest  single  source  of  air  pollu- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia,  your 
committee  is  advised,  is  automobile  ex- 
haust. The  effects  of  carbon  monoxide 
can  range  anywhere  from  drowsiness  to 
death.  Scientific  tests  'indicate  that  at 
1.000  parts  of  carbon  monoxide  per  mil- 
lion parts  of  air.  the  gas  kills  quickly: 
and  at  100  parts  it  produces  severe  head- 
aches and  dizziness.  In  1966,  the  maxi- 


mum 1-hour  concentration  of  carbon 
monoxide  for  the  District  was  38  parts 
per  million,  while  the  maximum  5-min- 
ute  concentration  for  the  District  was  47 
parts  per  million.  While  a  concentration 
of  50  parts  per  million  was  once  consid- 
ered a  minimum  danger  point,  later  re- 
search indicates  that  this  figure  may  be 
too  high.  For  example.  California  re- 
searchers found  that  30  parts  per  mil- 
lion for  8  hours  seriously  affects  peo- 
ple who  already  have  poor  blood  circu- 
lation. These  facts  make  it  obvious  that 
dangerous  levels  of  carbon  monoxide  exist 
in  the  Washington  metropoiitan  area. 

Another  major  source  of  air  pollution 
in  the  metropolitan  area  are  the  power 
plants  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Chief  of  Enforcement  for  the  National 
Center  for  Air  Pollution  Control  esti- 
mates that  the  Federal  plants  in  the 
area  contribute  about  one-third  of  the 
sulfur  dioxide  m  the  air. 

To  be  safe,  according  to  the  National 
Center  for  Air  Pollution  Control,  a  city's 
air  should  not  contain  more  than  0.015 
\-)an  per  million  of  sulfur  dioxide  on  an 
annual  average.  W'ashington's  air.  over 
the  past  few  years,  has  averaued  about 
0.04  part  per  million  of  sulfur  dioxide. 
While  there  are  many  days  when  the 
concentration  falls  well  below  this  an- 
nual avei>.ge,  there  have  been  some  days, 
.such  as  in  1965.  when  the  maximum 
measured  was  0.2  part  per  million  and 
the  average  monthly  high  reading  was 
0.08.  Quantities  as  low  as  0.25  may  dam- 
age some  varieties  of  vegetation  over  long 
periods  of  exposure,  and  will  cause  severe 
nose  and  throat  irritation  in  amoimts 
ranging  in  the  area  of  10  to  15  parts  per 
million.  In  fact,  studies  have  shown  a 
statistical  relationship  between  the  inci- 
dence of  respiratory  disease  and  sulfur 
dioxide  levels. 

COMMITTEE    .\MENDMENTS 

In  addition  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments to  correct  typographical  errors, 
the  committee  amended  paragraph  <4> 
of  section  3  of  the  bill  to  place  Federal 
buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
the  same  position  with  respect  to  local 
air  pollution  controls  as  are  Federal 
buildings  in  other  jurisdictions  in  the 
United  States.  Thus,  any  Presidential 
executive  orders  or  Federal  regulations 
which  require  Federal  buildings  to  be 
operated  in  confoiTnity  with  local  air  pol- 
lution control  regulations  would  continue 
to  apply  to  Federal  buildings  in  the  Dis- 
trict. 

PROVISIONS    OF    THE    BILL 

Section  1  of  the  bill  sets  out  the  short 
title:  "District  of  Columbia  Air  Pollution 
Control  Act." 

Section  2  is  the  declaration  of  purpose 
of  the  bill,  which  is  to  enable  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  to  take 
action  in  the  matter  of  air  quality 
control. 

Section  3  relates  to  regulations  to  pro- 
tect and  improve  air  quality.  The  District 
of  Columbia  Council  is  autiiorized  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  and  penalties.  The 
Council  is  required,  within  6  months 
after  enactment  of  the  bill  into  law,  to 
make  regulations  to  control  emissions 
Into  the  atmosphere,  with  minimum 
standards  to  be  no  less  than  those  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 


Education,  and  Welfare,  and  which  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Council  at 
least  every  2  years.  The  maximum  penal-  , 
ties  which  may  be  established  by  the 
Council  for  violation  of  such  regulations 
are  a  fine  of  no  more  than  S300  or  im- 
prisonment of  no  more  than  90  days,  or 
both,  for  each  day  of  violation. 

This  section  of  the  bill  also  establishes 
the  right  of  interested  persons  to  present 
views  to  the  Council  prior  to  its  prescrib- 
ing regulations  under  the  authority 
granted  in  the  bill. 

In  addition,  section  3 — as  amended  by 
the  committee — provides  that  any  build- 
ing, installation,  or  other  property  of  the 
U.S.  Government  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  comply  with  the  District's 
air  pollution  controls  if  compliance  is  re- 
quired by  an  Executive  order  of  the  Pres- 
ident or  a  Federal  regulation. 

Section  4  relates  to  administrative 
duties  and  authority  as  to  air  )X)llution 
control.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  the  duty  to  prepare 
a  comprehensive  program  providing  for 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the 
regulations  pre.scribed  by  the  Council, 
with  certain  enumerated  required  duties 
as  to  .studies  and  reporting,  and  is  given 
authority  to  deal  v\-ith  officials  in  areas 
adjacent  to  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 
The  Commissioner  is  granted  adminis- 
trative authority  necessary  to  carry  out 
his  duties  under  the  bill. 

Section  5  provides  for  judicial  review 
of  actions  taken  by  the  Commissioner 
and  the  District  of  Colimibia  Council 
pursuant  to  the  bill. 

Section  6  repeals  existing  law — Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  sections  6-801 
through  6-804 — relating  to  emission  of 
.smoke  and  other  foreign  substances,  ef- 
fective on  the  180th  day  after  enact- 
ment. The  present  law  is  more  limited 
in  scope  and  applicability  than  are  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  and  provides  maxi- 
mum penalty  of  a  fine  of  $500  for  each 
offense. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Members,  I  submit  a 
section-by-section  explanation  of  the 
billH.R.  17414: 

SHORT   TITLE 

."Section  1  or  the  bill  provides  the  following 
short  title:  "District  ol  Columbia  .Mr  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act". 

DECLARATION   OF  PURPOSE 

Section  2  states  that  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  enable  the  District  ol  Columbia 
governinent  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  and  improve  air  quality 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  Council  oi  CTOvernment's 
model  air  pollution  control  ordinance  is  re- 
ferred to  as  an  example  of  the  type  of  action 
that  may  be  taken  under  the  bill. 

It  was  Initially  proposed  that  such  ordi- 
nance be  prescribed  as  a  minimum  standard 
for  emission  standards  Xo  be  prescribed  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council.  It  was 
found  after  exammatlon  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  abatement  of  air  pol- 
lution In  the  Washington  area  i  which  he 
made  In  January  1968  to  the  conference  on 
abatement  of  Interstate  air  pollution,  and 
which  were  also  proposed  as  such  a  mini- 
mum standard  for  the  Council)  were  as 
stringent  as  the  provisions  of  the  model  ordi- 
nance and  also  Included  a  time  schedule  for 
compliance  with  the  recommendations.  The 
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model  ordinance  did  not  contain  such  a  time 

schedule  since  '.he  Inclusion  of  time  sched- 
ules were  left  lo  the  jurisdictions  adopting 
the  model  ordiinnce.  , 

Thus,  to  ni.ike  the  minimum  st.\ndard  for 
the  Council  as  clear  as  possible  and  also  to 
carry  out  the  Committee's  intent  that  the 
Secretary's  recommendation  be  complied 
with,  the  model  ordinance  is  included  in  the 
bill  only  as  an  example  of  the  type  of  regu- 
lation which  IS  .luthorized  to  be  .idopted  un- 
der the  bill. 

EMISSIO.V  AND  AIR  yUALITV  STA.VDARDS  ESTAB- 
LISHED UY  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COUN- 
CIL 

Par.igraph  ill  of  the  new  subsection  (at 
of  section  3  requires  the  Council  to  set  emis- 
sion standards  within  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  bill  and  requires, 
without  time  limit,  that  the  Council  make 
such  ot.ier  regulations  a.s  may  be  necessary 
to  protect  and  improve  .lir  quality  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Under  its  authority  to  pre- 
scribe auci  regui.vtions  the  Council  will  nave 
the  authority  tn  prescribe  provisions  lor  the 
administration  and  enforcement  ot  the  regu- 
lations Such  .orovisions  could  include,  sub- 
ject to  the  limitation  of  p.iragraph  i2)  of 
section  3(ai.  ?.  permit  or  licensing  system, 
inspection  priced 'iires.  exemptinn.s.  ,md  effec- 
tive dates  for  compliance. 

The  purpose  of  paragraph  ( 2  i  of  subsection 
(ai  of  section  3  is  to  establish  the  Secre- 
tary's recommendations  for  ab.itement  of  .dr 
pollution  in  the  Washington  area  as  the 
minimum  .standard  for  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Council  xmder  paragraph  ( 1 1  of  such 
subsection  lai.  The  items  mentioned  In  sub- 
paragraphs .A)  throtigh  (El  ure  the  items 
specifically  mentioned  m  the  Secret.iry's  rec- 
ommendations. Thus,  it  is  made  clear  that 
first,  the  Council  must  propose  regulations 
dealing  with  those  air  pollution  problems 
dealt  with  m  the  Secretary's  recommenda- 
tions and.  second,  that  such  regulations  of 
the  Council  must  be  at  least  as  stringent  as 
the  Secretary's  recommendations. 

Paragraph  i3l  of  such  subsection  la)  re- 
quires that  the  Council  review  its  regula- 
tions and  make  such  revisions  as  it  deter- 
mines are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  bill,  and  specifically  provides 
that  the  regulations  controlling  emissions 
must  be  reviewed  at  least  once  every  two 
years. 

Paragraph  i4)  of  subsection  (a».  as 
amended  by  the  Commi-ttee.  provides  that 
f'ederal  buildings  in  the  District  must  com- 
ply with  the  Council's  regulations  to  the 
extent  required  by  Presidential  executive  or- 
ders and  any  Federal  regulations  relating 
to  compliance  by  Federal  ;'eenries  with  local 
air  pollution  controls. 

In  section  111  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  It  was 
declared  to  be  the  intent  of  Congress  th.tt  all 
Federal  agencies  should  cooperate  with  the 
Department  i)f  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  loc.il  .lir  pollution  control  agencies 
to  prevent  and  control  air  pollution.  In  fur- 
therance of  the  declared  intent  of  Congress, 
the  President  m  p:xecutive  Order  11282  di- 
rected departments,  agencies,  and  establish- 
ments of  the  Executive  Branch  to  provide 
leadership  in  the  nation\^ide  effort  to  im- 
prove air  quality.  Further,  regulations  have 
been  issued  (4'2  C.F.R.  pt.  76)  to  control 
emissions  from  Federal  facilities. 

Paragraph  i5)  of  subsection  (ai  of  section 
3  .-^ets  a  limits  on  penalties  which  may  be 
prescribed  by  t'ne  Council  for  violations  of 
Its  i-egulatioiis.  A  fine  not  to  exceed  J300  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  90  days. 
or  both,  may  be  set  by  the  Council.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Council  may  provide  that  If  a  per- 
son's violation  of  a  Council  regulation  con- 
tinues for  more  than  one  day,  such  person 
will  be  charged  with  a  separate  offense  lor 
each  day  the  violation  continues. 

Subsection  ibi  ot  section  3  provides  that 
the  Council  must  provide  on  opportunity 
for  the  full  participation  of  Interested  per- 


sons in  the  making  of  its  regulations.  Public 
liearings  must  be  held  if  reque.'-ted  Furtlier. 
the  Council  is  directed  to  make  its  regula- 
tions on  the  basis  of  the  record  established 
in  proceedings  held  under  subsection   (b). 

AIR   POLLLTlON   CONTROL   PROGRAM   FOR  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Subsection  (ai  of  section  4  of  the  bill  sets 
out  the  duties  of  the  Commis.sioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  respect  to  the  con- 
trol of  air  pollution  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  Commissioner  is  to  prepare  a 
comprehensive  program  lor  the  control  and 
prevention  of  air  pollution  Tlie  program 
sliould  identify  tlie  air  pollution  problems 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  means 
for  their  .ibatement  As  a  part  oi  .such  pro- 
gram, the  Commissioner  will  admini.ster  .ind 
enforce  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Council.  In  addition,  the  Coirunis&ioner  is 
to  carry  out  research  and  education  programs 
relaim;^  to  the  control  of  air  pollution  Fur- 
ther, the  Commls-sioiicr  is  given  the  author- 
ity to  take  whatever  action  may  be  necessary 
to  effectively  de.il  with  an  air  polluticn  emer- 
gency in  the  District  of  Colimibia.  -Such  ac- 
tion IS  to  be  tiken  in  accordance  with  .•-ucli 
regulations  as  the  Council  may  prescribe  Al- 
so, authority  is  i^lver.  to  the  Commi.s.stoner 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  surrounding 
jiirtsatctions  to  provide  a  Joint  effort  to  pre- 
sent and  control  ..r  poUut'oi.  m  tlic  Meiro- 
politan  'V/asningt.m  .A.rea  and  l  •  cnlurcc  the 
respective  air  pollution  controls  of  the  sur- 
rounding jurisdi'  t.ons. 

Subsection  Ibi  of  section  4  of  the  bill  per- 
mits the  Commissioner  to  delegate  his  func- 
tions to  an  existing  agency  of  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  to  establish  a 
new  agency  of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Coljmbia  to  carry  out  his  functions.  Such 
.subsection  also  contains  provisions  authoriz- 
ing the  Commissioner  to  hold  hearings,  issue 
and  enforce  orders,  and  generally  take  such 
other  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
his  1  unctions  under  the  bill. 

JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Section  5  of  the  bill  provides  judicial  re- 
Mew  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals  of  actions  taken  by  the  Commis- 
sioner and  the  District  of  Columbia  Council 
under  the  bill.  Speclficolly,  agency  action 
taken  by  the  Commissioner  or  Council  are 
subject  to  judicial  review.  The  term  "agency 
action"  IS  given  the  same  meaning  as  is  pre- 
scribed for  that  term  in  chapter  5  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  i  relating  to  admin- 
istrative procedure).  In  such  title  the  term 
IS  defined  to  include  an  agency  (in  this  case, 
the  Commissioner  or  Council  i  rule,  order,  li- 
cense sanction,  or  relief.  These  are  the  kind  of 
actions  which  the  Conimlttee  expects  ■will  be 
subject  to  judicial  review. 

REPEAL  OF  THE  ACT  OF  AUGUST  15.    1935 

Section  6  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
existing  smoke  prevention  law  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  be  repealed  on  the 
180th  day  following  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill.  Thus,  the  CouncU  will  have 
SIX  months  to  prescribe  regulations  to  super- 
sede such  law. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  a  similar  Senate  bill.  S. 
1941.  to  prevent,  abate,  and  control  air 
pollution  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom  Cali- 
iornia? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 

The   Clerk   lead    the   Senate   bill,   as 

follows : 

S.   1941 

tV  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House, 
ol  rtepresentatwes  of  tlie  United  States  of 
America  in  Corigresi  a-isembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Columbia 
Air  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1967''. 

STATEMENT    OF   POLICY 

Sec.  2.  It  is  declared  to  "be  the  policy  of 
c;ongress  to  maintain  that  degree  of  purity 
of  the  air  resources  of  tlie  District  of  Colum- 
bia which  win  protect  public  liealtli,  \ien- 
<  r.il  welfare,  and  jiroperty. 

IlEFINinowS 

Sec  3.  For  purposes  ol  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "air  pollution"  shall  mnan 
the  presence  in  the  outdoor  atmospliere  ui 
substances  in  quantities,  having  charac- 
teristics and  being  of  a  duration  which,  from 
any  single  source  dt  in  combination  with 
other  sources,  are  or  may  be  predicted  with 
reasonable  certainty,  to  bp  injurious  to  liu- 
man,  plant,  or  animal  life  or  property,  or 
Which  unreasonably  interfere  with  the  proper 
enjoyment  of  tlie  propertv  of  others  by 
reason  ot  thefc-mlsslon  of  odors,  solids,  vapors, 
iiquids,  or  ga.ses: 

(2i  The  term  "Commissioner"  shall  mean 
the  CommiEEloner  of  the  District  i.if  CoUim- 
Ijia  appointed  pursuant  lo  Part  III  of  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967; 

i3i  The  term  "Board"  shall  mean  the  Air 
Pollution  Control  Board  of  tlie  District  of 
Columbia; 

i4)  The  term  "Advisory  CovmcU"  shall 
mean  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Advisory 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(5)  The  term  "person"  shall  mean  any  in- 
dividual, group  of  individuals.  lirm.  partner- 
ship, voluntary  association  or  private,  public. 
ur  municipal  corporation,  responsible  for 
the  use  of  property;  and 

(6)  The  term  "emergency"  shall  mean  a 
sudden  condition  of  such  public  gravity  and 
1  xlgency  ;.s  to  require  immediate  action,  or  a 
condition  which  is  predicted  with  reasonable 
certainty  to  require  immediate  action,  to 
larry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

AIR    POLLUTION    CONTROL    BOARD 

Sec.  4.  Tliere  is  hereby  created  an  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Board  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Board  shall  consist  cf  three 
persons,  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  the  rhree  per- 
sons, lirsl  appointed  as  members  of  the 
Board,  one  shall  be  appointed  for  iv.'o  years, 
'  ne  fcr  three  years,  and  one  for  four  years, 
and  thereafter  all  appointments  shall  be 
for  the  term  of  four  years.  Two  of  the  mem- 
!iers  in  office  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
'  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Board. 
Vacancies  cau.sed  by  "death,  resignation,  or 
otherwise  shall  be  nllcd  by  the  Commissioner 
only  for  the  unexpired  terms.  Members  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  designate  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  to  be  Chairman  thereof.  The  posi- 
tions of  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  classi- 
fied and  the  compensation  fixed  in  nccordai.ce 
with  the  previsions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates.  The  Board  Is 
authorized  to  appoint  such  personnel  as, 
in  its  judgment,  shall  be  required  to  carry 
out  Its  functions.  Such  appointments  shall 
be  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates.  The  Board  shall  be  the  official  air  pol- 
lution control  agency  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  purposes  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
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AIR  POLLUTION   CONTROL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  an  Air 
Pollution  Control  Advisory  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Advisory  Council 
shall  consist  of  seven  members,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  except  that  with  respect  to  the  first 
appointments  made  after  this  Act  becomes 
effective,  two  members  shall  be  appointed 
for  two-year  terms,  two  members  shall  be 
appointed  for  three-year  terms,  and  three 
members  shall  be  appointed  for  four-year 
terms.  Pour  of  the  members  in  office  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
the  business  of  the  Advisory  Council.  Va- 
cancies catised  bv  death,  resignation,  or 
otherwise  shall  be  riUed  by  the  Commissioner 
on|y  for  the  unexpired  terms.  Members  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  designate  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Advisory  Council  to  be  Chairman 
hereof  Members  shall  be  chosen  to  reflect 
a  range  ol  experience  in  matters  of  air  pollu- 
tion control,  including  such  fields  as  engi- 
neering, health,  and  manufacturing  and 
commercial  activities. 

ibi  MemUers  of  the  Advisory  Council,  in- 
chiding  tha-.e  who  may  be  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  or  District  of  Colum- 
bia" governments,  shall  be  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

I  c )  The  Advisory  Council  shall  conaider 
rules,  regulations,  standards,  and  emission 
control  requirements  as  provided  m  section 
13  of  this  Act.  and  anv  other  matters  related 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Advisory 
Council  may  make  recommendations  on  its 
own  initiative  to  the  Board  concerning  the 
administration  of  this  Act. 

POWERS   OF  THE  AIR  POLLLTION   CONTROL   BOARD 

Sec.  6.  The  Air  Pollution  Control  Board 
shall  have  powder  to: 

il>  Establish  and  enforce  ambient  air 
quality  standards  for  the  District  of  Colvim- 
bia.  and  cmissio  i  control  requirements  such 
as.  in  its  Judgment,  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent,    abate,    or    control    air    pollution. 

(2)  Issue  such  orders  as  may  be  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

i3)  Adopt.  am?nd.  and  rescind  rules  and 
regulations   implementing   this  Act. 

(4)  Hold  hearings  relating  to  any  aspect 
of  or  matter  in  the  administration  of  this 
Act.  and  in  connection  therewith,  compel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  evidence. 

(5i  Require  access  to  records  relating  to 
emissions  which  may  cause  or  contribute  to 
air  contamination. 

1 6)  Encourage  and  conduct  studies,  in- 
vestigations, and  research  relating  to  air  con- 
tamination and  air  pollution  and  their 
causes,  effects,  prevention,  abatement,  and 
control. 

1 7)  Secure  necessary  scientific,  technical, 
administrative,  and  operational  services,  in- 
cluding laboratory  facilities,  by  contract  or 
otherwise: 

1 8)  Consviltr~rnJ»«»»jequest,  with  any  per- 
son proposing  to  corist™^  install,  or  other- 
wise acquire  an  air  con«toiinant  source  or 
device  or  system  for  the  conT^fclthereof ,  con- 
cerning the  efficacy  of  such  dl^j^^r  system, 
or  the  air  pollution  problem |wViC|h»jiay  be 
related  to  the  source,  device,  or  sNlstSm.  Noth- 
ing in  any  such  consultation  shfaH  be  con- 
strued to  relieve  any  person  from\compllance 
with  this  Act,  or  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(9)  .'.dvise.  consult,  contract,  and  cooper- 
ate with  other  agencies  of  the  District  gov^ 
ernment,  other  local  governmental  uaits. 
States,  industries,  interstate,  or  interlocal 
agencies,  the  Federal  Government,  and  with 
Interested  persons  or  groups. 

i  10 1  Accept,  receive,  and  administer  grants 
or  other  funds  or  gifts  from  public  or  pri- 
vate  agencies,   Including    the   Federal   Gov- 


ernment, for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
Act. 

CLASSIFICATION    AND    REPORTING 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Air  Pollution  Control 
Board,  by  rule  or  regulation,  may  classify  air 
contaminant  sources,  which  in  its  Judgment 
may  cause  or  contribute  to  air  pollution,  ac- 
cording to  levels  and  types  of  emissions  and 
other  characteristics  which  relate  to  air  pol- 
lution, and  may  require  reporting  for  any 
such  class  or  classes  Classifications  shall  be 
made  with  special  reference  to  effects  on 
health,  economic,  and  social  factors,  and 
physical  effects  on  property. 

(b)  Any  person  operating  or  responsible 
for  the  operation  of  air  contaminant  sources 
of  anv  cla:=s  for  which  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions "of  the  Board  require  reporting  shall 
make  reports  containing  information  as  may 
be  required  by  the  Board  concerning  loca- 
tion, size  and  helcht  of  contaminant  out- 
lets, processes,  employed,  fuels  used,  and  the 
nature  and  time  periods  or  duration  of  emis- 
sions, and  such  other  Information  as  is 
relevant  to  air  pollution  and  available  or 
reasonably  capable  of  being  assembled. 

.\DDlTIONAL   CONTAMINANT   CONTROL   MEASURES 

Sec  8.  (a)  The  Air  Pollution  Control  Board 
may  require  that  notice  be  given  to  it  prior 
to  the  undertaking  of  the  construction,  in- 
slBllation,  or  establishment  of^particular 
tjlpes  or  classes  of  new  air  ('OTtamlnant 
screes  specified  in  its  rules  and  regulations. 
Within  fifteen  days  of  Its  receipt  of  such  no- 
tice, the  Board  may  require,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  construction,  installation, 
cr  establishment  of  the  air  contaminant 
source  or  sources  covered  thereby,  the  sub- 
mission of  plans,  specifications,  and  such 
other  information  as  it  deems  necessary  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  proposed  con- 
struction. Installation,  or  establishment  will 
be  in  accord  with  applicable  rules  and  regu- 
lations in  force  pursuant  to  this  Act.  If  with- 
in thirty  days  of  the  receipt  of  plans,  f  pecifi- 
catlons.  or  other  Information  required  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  the  Board  determines  that 
the  proposed  constrtiction.  installation,  or 
establishment  will  not  be  in  accord  with  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  or  applicable  rules 
and  regulations,  it  shall  issue  an  order  pro- 
hibiting the  construction,  installation,  or  es- 
tablishment of  the  air  contaminant  source 
or  sources.  Failure  of  such  an  order  to  issue 
within  the  time  prescribed  herein  shall  be 
deemed  a  determination  that  the  construc- 
tion, installation,  cr  establishment  may  pro- 
ceed: Proiided.  That  it  is  in  accordance  with 
the  pl.iiis.  specifications,  or  other  informa- 
tion, if  any.  required  to  be  submitted. 

:  b  >  In  addition  to  any  other  remedies  avail- 
able on  account  of  the  issuance  of  an  order 
prohibiting  construction.  Installation,  or  es- 
tablishment, and  prior  to  invoking  any  such 
remedies,  the  person  or  persons  aggrieved 
thereby  shall,  upon  request  in  accordance 
with  rules  of  the  Board,  be  entitled  to  a  hear- 
ing on  the  order.  FcUow-ing  such  hearing,  the 
order  may  be  affirmed,  modified,  or  with- 
drawn. 

tc)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  addition 
to  or  enlargement  or  replacement  of  an  air 
contaminant  source,  or  any  major  alteration 
therein,  shall  be  construed  as  construction, 
installation,  or  establishment  of  a  new  air 
contaminant  source. 

id)  Any  features,  machines,  and  devices 
constituting  parts  of  or  called  for  by  plans, 
specifications,  or  other  information  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  hereof 
shall  be  maintained  In  good  working  order. 
0(6)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Board  to  require  the 
use  of  machinery,  devices,  or  equipment  from 
a  particular  supplier  or  prodjuced  by  a  par- 
ticular manufacturer,  if  the  required  per- 
formance standards  may  be  met  by  ma- 
chinery, devices,  or  equipment  otherwise 
available. 


if)  The  absence  or  failure  to  Issue  a  rule. 
regulation,  or  order  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  not  relieve  any  person  from  compliance 
with  any  emission  control  requirements  or 
with  any  other  provision  of  law. 

ig)  The  Board  by  rule  or  regulation  may 
prescribe  and  provide  for  the  payment  and 
collection  of  rea.-'onable  fees  for  the  review 
of  plans  and  i?pecifications  required  to  be 
submitt.<?d  pursuant  to  this  section.  All  fees 
shall  be  paid  into  the  general  revenue  fund 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

VARIANCES  * 

Sec.  9.  (a»  .\ny  person  who  owns  or  is  In 
control  of  any  "plant,  building,  structure, 
process,  or  equipment  may  apply  to  the  Board 
for  a  variance  from  rules,  regulations,  stand- 
ards, or  emission  control  requirements.  The 
Board  may  grant  such   variance  if  it  finds 

that — 

I  1 )  the  emissions  occurring  or  proposed 
to  occur  do  not  endanger  or  tend  to  endanger 
human  health  or  safety;  and 

I  2)  compliance  with  the  rules,  regulation.s. 
standards,  or  emission  control  requirements 
from  which  variance  is  sought  would  produce 
serious  hardship  without  equal  or  greater 
benefits   to  the   public. 

lb)  No  variance  shall  be  granted  pursuant 
to  this  section  except  after  public  hearing 
un  due  notice  and  until  the  Board  has  con- 
sidered the  relative  interests  of  the  appli- 
cant, other  owners  of  property  likely  to  be 
atfected  by  the  discharges,  and  the  general 
public, 

(C)  Any  variance  or  renewal  thereof  shall 
be  granted  within  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  for  time  penocis  and  under 
condit.ons  consistent  with  the  reasons  there- 
for, rnd  within  the  foUowmE  imitations: 
1 1 )  If  the  variance  Ls  granted  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  no  practicable  means  known 
or  available  for  the  adequate  prevention. 
;ibatement.  or  control  of  the  air  pollution 
involved,  it  shall  be  only  until  the  necessary 
:r.e;ins  for  prevention,  abatement,  or  control 
Ijocome  known  and  available,  and  subject  to 
the  taking  of  anv  substitute  or  alternate 
measures  that  the  Board  may  prescribe, 

1 2)  If  the  '.ariance  is  granted  on  the 
ground  that  compliance  with  the  particular 
requirement  or  requirements  from  which 
variance  i.s  sought  \nll  nece.=sitate  the  taking 
of  me:isures  which,  because  of  their  extent 
or  cos,t,  must  be  spread  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  it  shall  be  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  such  reasonable  time  as.  in  the  view 
of  the  Board,  is  requisite  for  the  taking  of 
the  necessary  measures,  A  variance  granted 
on  the  ground  specified  herein  shall  contain 
a  timetable  for  the  taking  of  action  in  an 
expeditious  manner  and  shall  be  conditioned 
on  adherence  to  such  timetable. 

( 3 )  If  the  variance  i.s  granted  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  Justified  to  relieve  or  prevent  hard- 
ship of  a  kind  other  than  shat  provided  for 
in  items  1  and  2  of  this  subparagraph,  it  shall 
be  for  not  more  than  one  year, 

(d)  Any  variance  granted  pursuant  to  this 
section  may  be  renewed  on  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  for  periods  which  would  be  appro- 
priate on  initial  granting  of  a  variance.  If 
complaint  is  made  to  the  Board  on  account 
of  the  variance,  no  renewal  thereof  shall  be 
granted,  unless  following  public  hearing  on 
the  complaint  on  due  notice.  t!ie  Board  finds 
that  renewal  is  Justified.  No  renewal  shall  be 
granted  except  on  application  therefor.  Any 
such  application  shall  be  made  at  least  sixty 
days  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  variance. 
Immediately  upon  receipt  of  an  application 
for  renewalthe  Board  shall  give  public  notic^; 
of  such  application  in  accordance  with  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Board, 

le)  Any  person  adversely  affected  by  a 
variance  or  renewal  granted  by  the  Board 
may  obtain  judicial  review  thereof  by  a  pro- 
ceecling  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  o:' 
Appeals,  as  provided  for  by  subsection  (o  o: 
section  12  of  this  Act. 
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(  f )  Nothing  in  this  section  and  no  variance 
or  renewal  granted  pursuant  hereto  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  or  limit  the  application 
of  the  emergency  provisions  and  procedures 
of  section  12  of  this  Act  to  any  person  or  his 
property. 

INSPECTIONS 

SEC,  10,  It  anv  duly  authorized  employee 
of  the  governmerit  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  have  cause  to  suspect  that  an  uir  con- 
taminant source  is  located  or  is  being  con- 
structed, installed,  or  established  In  or  on  any 
property,  premise,  or  place,  he  may  make 
application,  under  oath,  to  any  judge  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions,  and  shall  thereupon  be  entitled  to 
a  warrant  to  enter  such  property,  premise,  or 
place  at  such  time  as  the  judge  .seems  reason- 
able under  the  circumstances  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  state  of  compliance  with 
this  Act  and  rules  and  regulations  in  force 
pursuant  thereto  If  requested,  the  owner  or 
operator  of  the  premises  shall  receive  a  re- 
port setting  forth  all  facts  found  which 
relate  to  compliance  status. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Whenever  the  Air  Pollution 
Control  Board  has  reason  to  believe  that  a 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  rule 
or  regulation  pursuant  thereto  has  occurred, 
it  may  cause  written  notice  to  be  served  upon 
the  alleged  violator  or  violators.  The  notice 
shall  specify  the  provision  of  this  Act  or  rule 
or  regulation  alleged  to  be  violated,  and  the 
facts  alleged  to  .constitute  a  violation  thereof, 
and  may  include  an  order  that  necessary 
corrective  action  be  taken  within  a  reasonable 
time.  Any  such  order  shall  become  final  un- 
less, no  "later  than  ten  days  after  the  date 
the  notice  and  order  are  served,  the  person 
or  persons  named  tiierein  request  in  writing 
a  hearing  before  the  Board.  Upon  such  re- 
quest, the  order  complained  uf  shall  be 
stayed  pending  the  Air  Pollution  Board's 
final  determination  thereon,  and  the  Board 
shall  grant  the  request  for  a  hearing  and  set 
a  time  and  place  therefor.  In  lieu  of  an  order. 
the  Board  may  require  that  the  alleged  vio- 
lator or  violators  appear  before  the  Board 
for  a  hearing  at  a  time  and  place  specified 
In  the  notice  and  answer  the  charges  com- 
plained of. 

lb)  If,  afte.r  a  hearing  held  pursuant  to 
subsection  fa)  of  this  section,  the  Board 
finds  that  a  violation  or  violations  have 
occurred,  it  shall  affirm  or  modify  its  order 
previously  Issued,  or  issue  an  appropriate 
order  or  "orders  for  the  prevention,  abate- 
ment, or  control  of  the  emissions  involved 
or  for  the  taking  of  such  other  corrective 
action  as  may  bd  appropriate.  If.  after  hear- 
ing on  an  order  contained  in  a  hotice.  the 
Board  finds  th£t  no  violation  has  occurred 
or  is  occurring,  it  shall  rescind  the  order. 
Any  order  i.=su'.'d  as  part  of  a  notice  or  after 
hearing  may  urescribe  the  date  or  dates  by 
which  the  violation  or  violations  shall  cease 
and  may  prescribe  timetables  for  necessary 
action  in  preventing,  abating,  or  controlling 
the  emissions. 

in  this  Act  shall  prevent  the 
cing  efforts  to  obtain  volun- 
Jirough  warning,  conference, 
ppropriate  means, 
(d)  In  connection  with  any  hearing  held 
pursuant  to  this  .section,  the  Board  shall 
have  power  and  upon  application  by  any 
party  it  shall  have  the  duty  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  anci  the  production 
of  evidence  on  behalf  of  all  parties, 

EMERGENCY    PROCEDURE 

Sec,  12.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  if  the  Air  Pollution  Control 
Board  finds  that  a  generalized  condition  of 
air  pollution  eixsts  and  that  it  creates  an 
emergency  requiring  immediate  action  to 
protect  human  health  or  safety,  the  Board 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  may  order  per- 
sons causing  or  contributing  to  the  air  pol- 


(C)    N 
Board 

tary  conapna 
or  anv  other 


lution  to  reduce  or  discontinue  immediately 
the  emission  of  air  cont  imlnants. 

(b)  In  the  absence  ol  a  generalized  con- 
dition of  air  pollution  of  the  type  referred 
to  In  subsection  '(a),  but  if  the  Board  finds 
that  emissions  from  the  operation  of  one  or 
more  air  contiiminant  sources  Is  causing  Im- 
rhlnent  danger  to  human  health  or  safety, 
It  may  order  the  person  or  persons  respon- 
sible for  the  operation  or  operations  In  ques- 
tion to  reduce  or  discontinue  emissions  Im- 
mediately, without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  1 1  oi  this  Act. 

(c)  If  such  person  or  persons,  notwith- 
standing an  order  Issued  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  or  lb)  of  this  section,  continue 
the  discharge  of  such  contaminants  Into  the 
atmosphere,  the  Board  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
ply through  the  Corporation  Counsel  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  of  his  assistants 
to  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  a  temporary  re- 
straining order,  preliminary  injunction,  or 
permanent  injunction.  Such  action  in  the 
district  court  shall  be  given  precedence  over 
all  other  matters  pending  in  the  court.  The 
institution  of  such  proceedings  by  the  Board 
shall  confer  upon  such  court  exclusive  Juris- 
diction to  determine  finally  the  subject 
matter   of   the   proceeding. 

(d)  Whenever  any  person  or  persons  arc 
adversely  affected  by  an  order  issued  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  or  (b,  of  this  sec- 
tion, such  person  or  persons  may  apply  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  a  temporary  restraining  or- 
der, preliminary  injunction,  or  permanent 
Injxinctlon,  Such  action  In  the  district  court 
shall  be  given  precedence  over  all  other  mat- 
ters pending  In  the  court,  Tlie  Instltiitlon 
of  sucli  proceedings  shall  confer  upon  the 
court  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  determine 
finally  the  subject  matter  of  the  proceeding, 

HEARINGS  AND  JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  18.  (a)  No  rule,  regulation,  standard 
or  emission  control  requirement  and  no 
amendment  or  rescinding  thereof  shall  take 
effect  except  after  public  hearing  on  due 
notice,  and  the  Advisory  Council  has  been 
afforded  not  less  than  thirty  days,  prior  to 
publication  of  the  pr.o£osed  text,  to  comment 
thereon, 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
structed to  require  a  hearing  prior  to  the  Is- 
suance of  an  emergency  order  pursuant  to 
section  12  of  this  Act, 

(c)  Section  ll-742fa)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  Im- 
niediateiv  following  the  semicolon  In  clause 
<9): 

(21  by  striking  from  the  end  of  clause  ( 10 1 
the  period  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■•;  and":  and 

i3)  by  adding  at  the  end  therecl  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause; 

•ill)  orders  of  t^e  Air  Pollution  Control 
Board  under  the  provisions  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Air  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1967,". 

(d)  All  testimony  taken  at  hearings  be- 
fore the  Air  Pollution  Control  Board,  wheth- 
er for  the  purpose  of  establishing  rules  and 
regulations  or  setting  standards  or  emission 
control  requirements,  determining  violations 
of  this  Act,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  shall 
be  under  oath  or  affirmation,  A  full  and 
complete  record  of  all  proceedings  and  tcsti- 
monv  presented  at  any  such  hearing  shall 
be  t.aken  and  filed.  The  Board  shall  furnish, 
upon  payment  of  any  fees  prescribed  by  the 
Board,  a  certified  transcript  of  the  whole 
or  any  part  ol  the  record  to  any  party  in 
such  hearings  requesting  such  transcript. 

CONFIDENTIALITY  OF  RECORDS 

Sec,  14  Any  records  or  other  information 
furnished  to  or  obtained  by  the  Air  Pollution 
Control  Board  concerning  one  or  more  air 
contaminant  sources,  which  records  or  in- 
formation, as  certified  by  the  owner  or  opera- 


tor, relate  to  production  or  sales  figures  or 
to  processes  or  production  unique  to  the 
owner  or  operator  or  which  would  tend  to 
affect  adversely  the  competitive  position  of 
such  owner  or  operator,  shall  be  only  for  the 
confidential  use  of  the  Board  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  Act,  unless  such  owner  or 
operator  shall  expressly  agree  to  their  pub- 
lication or  availability  to  the  general  public, 
:;othing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  such  records  tr  information 
by  the  Board  in  compiling  or  publl.shln? 
analyses  f.r  summaries  relating  to  the  gen- 
eral condition  ol  the  outdoor  atmosphere: 
exrpi5t  that  such  analyses  or  summaries  do 
not  uientlly  any  civrner  or  operator  or  revpiil 
a rij-  information  'otherwise  confidential  un- 
der this  section 

MOTOR   VIHICLE   POLIVTION 

Sec.  15,  la)  As  the  state  of  knSwledgc  and 
technology  relating  to  the  control  ni  emis- 
sions from  motor  vehicles  may  permit  or 
make  appropriate,  and  In  lurlherance  of  the 
purposes  ol  this  Act.  the  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Bo.ird  may  provide  by  rules  and  reijula- 
tlons  for  tiie  control  of  emissions  irom  motor 
vehicles.  Such  rules  and  regulations  may  pre- 
scribe requirements  lor  the  installation  and 
u.se  of  equipment  desmned  to  reduce  or  elim- 
inate emissions  and  lor  the  proper  mainte- 
nance of  such  equipment  and  cf  vehicles: 
Provided.  That  any  rules  or  regulations  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  applicable  to 
emissions  tiom  new  motor  vehicles  or  new 
motor  vehicle  enjines.  as  such  terms  are  de- 
fined in  title  II  oi  the  Clean  Air  Act.  only  in- 
sofar as  such  application  i.s  not  prohibited  by 
Federal  law:  And  provided  tunlier.  That  il 
such  application  Is  not  proliibited.  such  rules 
and  regulations  Shall  be  identical  to  rules  and 
riigulations  applicable  to  emissions  from  new 
motor  vehicles  and  new  fno^or  vehicle  engines 
promulgated  pursuant  to  any  law  of  the 
United  States  not  applicable  exclusively  tu 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

lb)  No  person  shall  fail  to  maintain  In 
good  working  order  or  remove,  dismantle,  or 
otherwise  cause  to  be  inoperative  any  equip- 
ment or  feature  constituting  an  operational 
element  of  the  air  pollution  control  syst,em 
or  mechanism  ol  a  motor  vehicle  and  required 
hy  rules  or  rctulations  of  the  Board  or  re- 
quired under  title  II  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  to 
be  maintained  in  or  on  the  vehicle.  Any  such 
failure  to  maintain  In  good  working  order  or 
removal,  dismantling,  or  causing  of  Inopera- 
billty  shall  subject  the  owner  o>-  operator  to 
suspension  or  cancellation  of  the  registration 
for  the  vehicle  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles.  The  vehicle 
shall  not  thereafter  be  eligible  for  regisira- 
tlcn  until  all  parts  and  equipment  consUtut- 
ina;  operational  elements  of  the  motor  vehi- 
cle have  been  restored,  replaced,  or  repaired 
and  are  lit  g'X)d  working  order. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  consult  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Department  of  Motor  Ve- 
hicles and  furnish  It  with  technical  informa- 
tion, including  testlns  techniques,  standards, 
and  instructions  for  emission  control  features 
and  equipment. 

(d(  When  the  Board  h.is  issued  rules  and 
regtilations  requiring  the  maintenance  of  fea- 
tures or  equipment  in  or  on  motor  vehicles 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  emissions 
therefrom,  no  motor  vehicle  shall  be  l^^sued 
an  Inspection  sticker  as  required  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  February  18.  1938  (52  Stat.  78). 
as  amended  i  D.C  Code,  sees,  40-201-207  ) . 
unless  all  such  required  features  or  equip- 
ment have  been  inspected  in  accordance  with 
the  standards,  testing  techniques,  and  In- 
structions furnished  by  the  Board  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  hereof  and  has  been  found 
to  meet  those  standards, 

(e)  The  remedies  and  penalties  prortded 
in  this  section  shall  apply  to  violations  here- 
of, and  no  pro\-islon  of  section  16  of  this  Act 
shall  apply  theieto, 

(f)  As  used  In  this  section  "motor  vehi- 
cle" shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  sec- 
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tlon  Ka)    of  the  Act  of  August  17.  1937  (50 
5tat    679;  DC    Code.  sec.  40-101  (a)  ).  . 

PEN.\LTIES 

Sec  16.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  any 
provi.'lon  of  this  Act.  or  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion in  force  pursuant  thereto,  other  than 
sections  14  and  15.  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  tl.OOO  per  day  for  each  day  he  falls 
t(i  comply  with  any  such  provision,  rule,  or 
regulation. 

{bi  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  sec- 
tion 14  of  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offense 
and  sunject  on  account  thereof  to  a  fine  of 
not  to  exceed  $1,000. 

(CI  Action  pursuant  to  .'■ubsectlon  lai  or 
(b>  of  this  section  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  en- 
forcement of  this  Act.  rules  and  regulations 
in  force  pursuant  thereto,  and  orders  made 
pursuant  to  this  Act  by  injunction  or  other 
appropriate  remedy.  Up>on  request  of  the 
Board  the  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  any  of  his  .assistants 
shall  institute  and  maintain  In  the  name  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  ;'.ny  and  all  such 
enforcement  proceedings.  .An  appeal  of  any 
final  order  or  determination  6f  the  Board 
shall  not  prptUblt  the  Board  through  the 
Corporation  Cuimsel  from  seeking  a  tempo- 
rary restraining  order,  preliminary  injunc- 
tion, or  a  permanent  injunction  during  the 
pendency  of  any  such  appeal.  ' 

(di  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  abridge,  limit,  imp.air.  creite.  enlarge,  or 
other\vi-e  affect  substantively  or  procedural- 
ly the  right  of  any  person  to  damages  or  other 
relief  on  account  of  Injury  to  persons  or 
property  and  to  maintain  any  action  or  other 
.ippropriate  proceeding  therefor. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  17.  On  or  before  January  31  of  each 
year,  the  .Air  Pollution  Control  Board  and 
the  Air  Pollution  Control  Advisory  Council 
shall  each  flle  a  written  report  with  the  Con- 
cress  on  the  effectiveness  of  t»e  provisions 
of  this  Act  In  carrying  out  the  legislative  in- 
tent as  declared  in  section  2  of  this  Act. 
Such  reports  shall  include  any  recommenda- 
tions which  such  Board  or  Council  may  have 
with  respect  to  .idditional  legislation  that 
may  be  necessary  or  desirable  with  respect 
to  the  prevention,  abatement,  or  control  of 
air  pollution  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 

RSPE.\LER 

Sec.  18.  The  Act  of  August  15.  1935  (49 
Stat  653 1 ,  as  amended  (DC.  Code.  sees.  6- 
801 — 804).  Is  hereby  repealed  as  of  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE     O.ATE 

Sec.  19.  This  .Act  shall  become  effective 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

MOTION    offered    BY    MR.    SISK 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  SiSK  moves  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  S.  1941  and  to  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R.  17414,  as 
passed,  as  follows: 

'SHORT    TITLE 

•SECTION  1  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•District  of  Coliunbia  Air  Polluton  Control 
-Acf. 

"DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

'Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
enable  the  District  of  Columbia  Council  and 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  t^ke  such  action  (including  the  adop- 
tion of  air  pxjllution  control  regulations  of 
the  type  proposed  in  the  model  air  pollution 
control  ordinance  adopted  by  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Council  of  Governments) 
as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  and  enhance 
the  quality  of  the  District  of  Columbia's  air 
resources  so  as  to  promote  the  public  health 
and  welfare  and  the  productive  capacity  of  Ita 


population;  to  foster  their  comfort  and  con- 
venience; and  to  Increase  the  enjoyment  of 
all  of  the  attractions  of  the  Nation's  Capital 

"EMISSION  AND  AIR  QUALITY  STANDARDS  ESTAB- 
LISHED  BY   THE   DISTRICT   OF  COLUMBIA   COUNCIL 

"Sec,  3.  (a)(li  The  District  of  Columbia 
Council  (hereafter  referred  to  In  this  Act 
as  the  Council')  shall  prescribe  lA)  with- 
in six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  regulations  to  control  emissions  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  substances  into 
the  atmosphere,  and  (B)  such  other  regula- 
tions to  protect  and  Improve  air  quality  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  It  determines  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  clause  (Ai  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Council 
shall  prescribe  regulations  for  the  control 
of  the  following  air  pollution  problems  In 
the  District  of  Columbia: 

"(A)  combustion  fuels  at  stationary 
sources, 

"(Bi  solid  waste  disposal  and  salvage 
operations. 

"(C)  visible  emissions. 

■■|D)    process  emission.";,  and 

••iEt  emissions  from  motor  vehicles  (in- 
cluding diesel  driven  vehicles). 
The  provisions  of  such  regulations  shall  be 
at  least  iis  stringent  as  the  provisions  of-  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  con- 
trol of  such  problems  and  contained  In  his 
recommendations  for  abatement  of  air  pol- 
lution in  the  National  Capital  metropolitan 
area  presented  in  January  1968  to  the  Inter- 
state air  pollution  abatement  conference 
called  under  sectictrfVlOSidl  (1^  (C)  of  the 
Clean  Air   Act    |42  U-:S^     1857d). 

■•(3)  The  Council  may  review  and  make 
such  revisions  of  regmations  prescribed 
under  this  Act  as  It  determines  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  except 
that  an-y  regulation  prescribed  under  clause 
(A)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  la)  shall 
be  so  reviewed  at  least  once  every  two  years. 

"(4)  The  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Council  under  tjhis  Act  shall  apply  to  any 
building,  installation,  or  other  property, 
which  Is  located  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  which  Is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  Government,  only  to  the 
extent  provided  in  Executive  Order  11282  of 
May  26.  1966.  any  other  Executive  order  of 
the  President,  and  any  Federal  regulations, 
issued  to  carry  cut  section  111  of  the  Clean 
Air    Act    (42    U.S.C.    1857f). 

"(5)  The  Council  may  Impose  in  any  regu- 
lation prescribed  under  this  Act  a  fine  mot 
to  exceed  -5300 1  or  Imprisonment  (not  to 
exceed  ninety  days),  or  both,  for  a  violation 
of  such  regulation;  and  may  provide  that  If 
such  violation  Is  a  continuing  one.  each  day 
of  such  violation  shall  constitute  a  separate 
offense. 

"(b)  In  the  formulation  of  any  regulations 
under  this  Act.  the  Council  shall  afford 
interested  persons  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate In  the  formulation  of  such  regulations 
through  submission  of  written  data,  views, 
or  arguments  with  opportunity  to  present 
oral  testimony  and  argument.  The  Council 
shall  make  Its  regulations  under  this  Act  on 
the  basis  of  the  record  established  in  pro- 
ceedings held  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"AIR     POLLUTION     CONTROL     PROGRAM     FOR     THE 
DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBL^ 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (hereafter  referred  to  in 
this  Act  as  the  'Commissioner')  shall  take 
such  action  as  •'may  be  necessary  to  prepare 
a  comprehensive  program  for  the  control  and 
prevention  of  air  pollution  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  Such  program  shall  provide  for 
the  administration  and  enforcement  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  regulations  prescribed 


by  the  Council  under  section  3  of  this  Act. 
As  part  of  such  program,  the  Commissioner — 

••(  1 1  shall  conduct  research.  Investigations, 
experiments,  training  demonstrations  sur- 
veys, and  studies,  relating  to  the  causes, 
effects,  extent,  prevention,  and  control  of  air 
pollution  in  the  District  of  Columbia: 

••(2)  sliall  collect  and  make  available, 
through  publications,  education;'!  and  train- 
ing programs,  and  other  appropriate  means, 
the  results  of,  and  other  informatioii  per- 
taining to,  the  activities  carried  out  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ; 

•■(3)  shall  establish,  in  acocrdaiice  with 
such  regulations  as  the  Council  may  pre- 
scribe, such  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  him  (acting  by  himself  or  with  air 
pollution  control  agencies  of  surrounding 
jurisdictions)  to  etTectively  deal  with  an  air 
pollution  emergency:  and 

"(4)  may  advise,  consult,  cooperate,  and 
entir  into  agreements  with  tlie  governments 
and  agencies  of  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division tiiereof  adjacent  to  ^Jia  District  of 
Columbia  and  any  interstate  or  other  regional 
agency  representing  any  such  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  to  (.A)  establish  coopera- 
tive effort  and  mutual  assistance  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution  and 
the  enforcement  of  their  respective  laws 
relating  thereto,  and  iB)  establish  such 
agencies  as  may  be  necessary  to  carty  out 
such  aKreements. 

"(b)  For  tlie  purpose  of  currying- out  his 
duties  under  this  Act,  the  Commissioner 
may —  -  • 

"(ll  delegate  the  performance  of  such 
duties  to  an  agency  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  designated  or  es- 
tablished by  him: 

••(2)  issue  such  orders  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enforce  the  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Council  under  this  Act  and  enforce  such 
orders  by  all  appropriate  administrative  and 
Judicial  proceedings,  including  injunctive 
relief: 

"1 3)  hijld  hearings  relating  to  the  admin- 
istration of  tills  Act; 

"(4 1  secure  necessary  scientific,  technical, 
administrative,  and  operational  services,  in- 
cluding labor.itory  facilities,  by  contract,  or 
otiierwise; 

"(5)  receive  and  administer  grants  or  gifts 
made  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

"I  6)  take  any  other  action  which  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  duties  under  this 
Act. 

"JUDICAL    REVIEW 

"Sec.  5.  Section  U-742(a)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  •and^  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9) , 

■•(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (10)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •;  and',  and 

"(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (10)  the 
following: 

"'(111  .Any  agency  action  t.ikeu  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council  under  the 
District  of  Columbia  Air  Pollution  Control 
Act. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (11)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "agency  action"  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  that  is  given  that  term  in 
section  551(13)  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.' 

"REPEAL    OF    ACT    OF    AUGUST     15.     1935 

"Sec.  6.  Effective  on  the  one  hundred  and 
eightieth  iJay  following  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Act  approved  Au- 
gust 15,  1935  (D.C.  Code,  sees,  6-801  6-804), 
Is  repealed." 

The  motion  was  agreed  tx). 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  17414)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


QUALIFYING    THE     FEDERAL     CITY 

COLLEGE      AS      A      LAND-GRANT 

COLLEGE 

Mr.  SISK  Mr,  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  15280)  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Education  Act.  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
SL-nt  tiiat  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  be  dis-  . 
charged  from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  and  that  it  be  considered  in 
the  House  a;s  in  the  Committee  of  the 
-Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  i-equcst  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk,  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  15280 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  end  Hoiiae  of 
Representatives  oj  the  United  States  o/  Amer- ^ 
ica  in  Congress  asscmb/fd.  That  the  District' 
of  ColumbM  Puijllc  Education  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
•  new  title: 

TITLE     IV     SlISCELLANEOt  .S     PROVISIONS 

■  Sec.  401.  In  the  administration  of  th^  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  apply  i.  I'ortlon  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the  more  com- 
plete endowment  and  support  ol  the  colleges 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts  established  under  the  provisions 
of  an  Act  of  Congress  ajjproved  July  second, 
eigiiti^en  hundred  and  sixty-two",  approved 
August  30,  1890  t26  Slat.  417:  7  U.S.C.  321- 
;?26.  ■SJ^^■.  the  tenth  p;iracraph  tinder  the 
heading  "Emergency  Appropriations"  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  .Agriculture  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  tlilrtieth.  nineteen 
hundred  and  eight",  approved  March  4.  1907 
{.a  Stat.  1256.  1281;  7  U  S.C.  322);  the 
Act  of  Mav  8.  1914  (38  Stat.  372;  7  U.S.C. 
341-346,  347a,  348.  349);  section  22  of  the 
Act  of  June  29.  1935  (49  Stat.  436:  7  U.S.C. 
329) :  the  Act  of  March  4.  1910  (54  Stat.  39:  7 
U.S.C.  331):  and  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  1087:  7  U.S.C.  1G21- 
1629) .  tiie  Federal  City  College  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  college 
established  for  the  bsneflt  of  agriculture  and 
the  niechanlc  arts  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  2.  1862  ( 12  Stat. 
503:  7  U.S.C.  301-305.  30^7.  308).  and  the 
term  "State"  as  used  in  the  aforementioned 
laws  or  provisions  of  laws  sliail  include  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  22  of  the  Act  of  June 
29.  1935  (49  Stat.  436:  7  U.S.C.  329).  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "S7,- 
650.000"  and  inserting  in  lleti  thereof 
'•S7.800.000'".  and  by  striking  out  "$4,300,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".S4, 320,000". 

(b)  In  lieu  of  extending  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  those  provisions  of  the  Act  of  July 
2,  1.S62  (12  Stat,  503;  7  U.S.C.  301-305.  307, 
308);  relating  to  donations  of  public  lands 
or  land  scrip  for  the  endowment  and  main- 
tenance of  colleges  for  tlie  benefit  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts,  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  sum  of  $7,241,706.  Amounts 
appropriated  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  granted  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  subject  to  those 
provisions  of  that  Act  applicable  to  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  land  or  land  scrip. 


SEC.  403.  riiere  are  hereby  authorized  tJ 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  e.\tend  the  provisions  of  the  Act  ol 
May  8.  1914  (38  Stat  372;  7  U.S.C.  341-346, 
347a.  348.  349).  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Sums  so  appropriated  shall  be  In  addition  to 
and  not  in  substitution  for.  sums  otherwise 
appropriated  under  such  Act.  or  otherwise  ap- 
proprlateu  for  agricultural  extension  work. 
Four  per  centum  of  the  sums  so  appropriated 
for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  allotted  to  the 
Federal  Extension  Service.  Department  ol 
Agriculture,  for  administrative,  technical,  and 
other  services  of  the  Department  in  carrying 
out  the  puMSses  of  this  section.  The  Dis- 
trict of  CoipKibla  shall  not  be  rtj^ilred  to 
offset  allotments  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sec.  404.  The  enactment  of  this  title,  shall, 
as  respects  the  District  of  Columbia,  be 
deen'icd  to  satisfy  any  requirement  of  State 
consent  cont:ilned  in  any  ol  the  laws  or  pro- 
visions of  law  referred  to  In  this  title. 

SEC  405.  Except  with  respect  to  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  cxten.slon  of  the  Act 
of  Mas-  8.  1914  (38  Stat.  372:  7  U.S.C.  341-346. 
347.  348,  ;>49).  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
this  title  shall  be  ertective  with  respect  to 
appropriations  with  respect  lu  fi.>.cal  years 
beginning  alter  June  30.  1968.  In  the  case  o! 
The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  H.  1914,  so 
extended,  such  provisions  snail  take  effect 
upon  the  date  appropriations  are  niade'avail- 
-  able  lor  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  such  ex- 
tension. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

•SECTION  1  Title  I  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Public  Education  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  ne^w 
sections: 

•■  Sec.  107,  In  the  administration  of — 

"  '(1)  the  Act  of  August  30,  1890  (7  U  S.C. 
321-326.  328)  (known  as  the  Second  Morrill 
Act ) . 

"■(2)  the  tenth  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "Emergency  Appropriations'  in  the 
Act  of  March  4.  19ci7  (7  U  S.C.  322)  (known 
as  the  Nelson  Amendment) , 

"(3)  section  22  of  the  Act  of  June  29, 
1935  (7  U.S.C  329)  (known  as  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act  i , 

"•(4i  the  Act  of  March  4.  1940  (7  U  S  C. 
331),  and 

"(5)  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of 
1946  (7  use.  1621-1629), 
the  Federal  City  College  shall  be  considered 
to  be  a  college  established  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  2, 
1862  (7  use  301-305.  307.  308)  (known  as 
the  First  Morrill  Act);  and  the  term  "State" 
as  u?ed  In  the  laws  and  provisions  of  law 
listed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this 
section  shall  include  tile  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

"Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  22  of  the  Act  of 
June  29.  1935  (7  U  S.C.  329),  is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  '•$7,650,000"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "S;7.800.000."  and  (2)  by  striking 
out  '$4,300,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$4,320,000." 

•  '(b)  In  lieu  of  extending  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  those  provisions  of  tlie  Act  of 
July  2,  1862  (7  U  S  C.  301-305.  307,  308), 
relating  to  donations  of  public  lands  or  land 
sctip  for  tlie  endowment  and  maintenance 
of  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
i^ppropriated  to  the  District  of  Columbia  thi. 
sum  of  $7,241,706.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  granted  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  subject  to  those  provisions  cf 
that  Act  applicable  to  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  land  or  land  scrip. 


"  'Sec.  109.  (a)  In  the  administration  of  the 
Act  of  May  8.  1914  (7  U.SC.  341-346.  347a- 
349)    (known  as  the  Smith-Lever  Act)  — 

•••(1)  the  Federal  City  College  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  college  established  for  the 
tjenefit  ol  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 
In  accordance  with  the  provisloixs  of  the  Act 
of  July  2.  1862  (7  U.S.C.  301-305,  307.  308); 
and 

■  (2)  the  term  "State"  as  u.sed  In  such  Act 
of  May  8.  1914.  shall  Include  tlie  District  ol 
Colunibia.  except  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia sliall  not  be  eligible  lo  receive  any  sums 
appropriated  under  section  3  ol  stich  Act. 

•■'(b)  In  lieu  ol  an  authorization  ot  ap- 
propriations for  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  section  3  ol  such  Act  of  May  8.  1914, 
tliere  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  cooperative  agricultural 
extension  work  In  the  District  ot  Columbia 
under  such  Act.  For  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1969,  and  June  30.  1970.  sums  appro- 
priated under  this  subsection  may  be  used 
fj  pay  the  total  cost  ot  providing  such  ex- 
tension work;  and  for  e.ach  fiscal  year  there- 
after such  sums  may  be  u;»ed  to  pay  no  more 
tlian  one-half  of  su^  'i  cost  Any  reference  In 
such  Act  (Other  than  sct-tion  3  thereof  i  to 
funds  appropriated  under  .^uch  Act  shall  In 
the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia  be  con- 
sidered *a  reference  to  lunds  .ippropriated 
iinder  this  subsection. 

•  (ci  Four  per  centum  of  the  ;ums  appro- 
priated under  subsection  (bi  iir  each  fiscal 
V  car  siiall  be  allotted  to  the  Federal  Exten- 
-lon  Service  ol  the  Department  of  AgricuU 
•'ire  for  administrative,  technical,  and  other 
.orvlces  provided  by  the  Service  In  carrying 
out  'he  purposes  of  this  section. 

Sec.  110  The  enactment  oi  sections  107 
TUd  109  of  this  title  shall,  as  respects  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  be  deemed  to  satisfy  any 
requirement  of  State  consent  contained  in 
-.iiiy  of  the  laws  or  provisions  ol  law  referred 
to  i.i  such  sections.' 

■  Sec.  2.  Sections  107  and  108  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Public  Education  Act 
(added  by  section  1  of  this  Act)  shall  take 
effect  with  respect  to  appropriations  for  fiscal 
viars  beginning  after  June  30,  1968." 

Mr.  SISK  t  during  the  readins:  > .  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  _ 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection  V 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    TO    COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 
OFFERED    BY    MR.    DOWDY 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Dowdy:  On  page  7.  after 
line  15.  add  tlie  following  new  sections: 

•Sec.  3  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(6)  of  section  103(a)  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Public  Education  Act  (D.C.  Code. 
~oc.  31-1603(a))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
Irws:  'To  fix,  from  time  to  time,  tuition  to 
be  paid  by  students  attending  the  Federal 
City  College  (which  tuition  shall  be  not  less 
than  $100  per  quarter  for  residents  and  not 
less  than  $200  per  quarter  for  nonresidents).' 
Sec.   4    The   first  sentence  of  paragraph 

6)  of  section  203(a)  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Public  Education  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec, 
31-1623(3))   is  amended  to  read  as  followB: 

To  fix,  from  time  to  time,  tuition  to  be  paid 
by  students  attending  the  Washington  Tech- 
nical Iiistltute  (which  tuition  shall  be  not 
less  than  $50  per  quarter  lor  residents  and 
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not  less  than  $100  per  quarter  for  nonresi- 
dents) .'  " 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  NelsenI 
well  remembers  that  when  this  origrinal 
bill  came  from  the  committee  he  was  on 
at  the  time,  he  and  I  and  other  members 
the  committee  had  a  discussion  about 
tuition  to  be  charged  at  these  two  col- 
leges when  we  reported  the  bill. 

In  the  committee  report  tuition 
charges  are  recommended  for  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  related  in 
amount  to  the  tuition  being  charged  by 
other  existijig  comparable  community 
colleges  in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area.  Tliere  are  several  of  tho-se  colleges. 
First.  I  refer  to  the  City  College,  which 
confers  baccalaureate  degrees. 

We  have  here  Howard  University, 
which  charges  $250  per  semester.  That  is 
S500  per  year. 

MontgomeiT  County  Junior  College, 
for  State  residents,  charges  S300  per 
semester,  or  S600  i^er  year.  For  nonresi- 
dents It  is  S450  per  semester,  or  S900  per 
year.  » 

Prince  Georses  Community  College 
charges  S225  per  semester  for  State  resi- 
dents, or  S450  per  year.  For  nonitsidents 
it  is  S337  50.  That  makes  S675  i^er  year. 
I  feel  that  these  District  of  Columbia 
colleges  should  charge  .some  amount,  not 
a  hi2h  tuition  but  a  tuition  fee  which 
must  be  paid.  When  young  men  and 
young  women  so  to  college  I  believe  their 
college  education  is  worth  more  to  them 
if  they  have  to  pay  something  for  it. 

I  have  suggested  SlOO  per  quarter  for 
residents.  That  would  be  S300  per  year, 
which  is  less  than  any  of  the  other  com- 
munity colleges  around  here  charge.  And 
I  suggest  5200  j-^er  quarter  for  nonresi- 
dents, which  would  be  S600.  Those  are 
mmimums.  as  provided  in  the  bill.  The 
administrators  of  the  college  can  set 
whatever  they  want,  but  that  would  be 
the  minimum. 

For  the  Washington  Technical  Insti- 
tute I  have  provided  S50  a  quarter  for 
residents  and  SlOO  per  quaiter  for  non- 
residents, which  is  actually  a  nominal 
tuition.  Of  course,  that  agam  would  be 
a  minimum  that  may  be  charged. 

We  have  information  from  the  officials 
of  the  Federal  City  College  that  they 
want  to  charge  S25  t^er  quarter  tuition: 
and  S25  per  quarter  tuition  will  not  even 
pay  for  the  paperwork  of  registering  the 
students  in  the  college. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  can  scarcely  hear  the 
gentleman.  Did  he  state  the  tuition 
charge  for  Howard  University  and  other 
institutions  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 
Mr.  DOWDY.  I  did.  For  Howard  Uni- 
versity it  is  S250  per  semester.  That  is 
S500  per  year. 

For  the  Federal  City  College  I  have 
suggested  a  tuition  of  not  less  than 
SlOO.  which  would  be  S300  a  year,  which 
is  S200  less  than  Howard,  but  the  officials 
appomted  here  for  the  Federal  City  Col- 
lege are  talking  about  S75  a  year.  325 
per  quarter,  for  tuition,  which  will  not 
even  pay  for  the  paperwork  dov\Ti  there. 
I  am  not  saying  that  S50  should  be 


charged  or  $100  or  $200.  but  it  should 
be  at  least  a  minimum,  and  I  have  of- 
fered it  as  an  amjendment  to  the  pending 
bill.  / 

Mr.  GROSS. /what  is  the  enrollment 
of  this  Federarcrty  College? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  It  is  just  starting.  At 
the  hearings  they  indicated  it  would  be 
between  2.500  and  5,000,  t)ut  I  think  it 
is  just  a  guess. 
Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  next  year? 
Mr.  DOWDY.  I  think  they  are  going 
to  start  in  September  or  will  ti-y  to  start 
in  September.  They  are  just  starting 
now  to  register.  This  is  a  new  school. 
It  is  supposed  to  start  in  September. 
They  have  different  estimates  anywhere 
from  2.500  to  5,000  that  they  anticipate 
will  register. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  anticipated 
cost  of  operation  of  this  institution? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  When  we  authorized  tiie 
college  SI 50  million  was  the  amount  that 
we  authorized  for  both  institutions.  Of 
course,  my  amendment  here  will  apply 
to  both  of  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  do  you  mean  by 
■'both  institutions"? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  That  is  the  Federal  City 
College  and  the  Washington  Technical 
Institute. 

Mr.  GROSS.   Is  this  supposed  to   be 
supported  out  of  tax  revenues  raised  by 
the  District  of  Colimibia? 
Mr.  DOWDY.  It  is. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  an- 
ticipate that  It  will  be  supported  by  rev- 
enues raised  by  the  District  of  Columbia? 
Mr.  DOWDY.  The  bill  pending  here 
makes  the  Federal  City  College  a  land- 
grant  collese.  That  is  pending  at  the 
present  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  .gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  !  Mr.  Dowdy]  may  proceed  for  3 
additional  nlinutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DOWDY.  The  Federal  City  Col- 
lege would  qualify  for  a  850.000  annual 
grant  under  the  Morrill  Act  of  1890  and 
qualify  for  further  fund  allotments  for 
research  and  investigation,  and  so  forth. 
under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of 
1946  and  receive  an  annual  arant  of 
S  170.000  imder  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act 
of  1935  and  would  receive  an  equal  share 
of  an  annual  national  grant  of  S7.8  mil- 
lion or  S150.000.  and  on  a  population 
basis  it  will  further  share  in  S4.3  million 
or  S20.000  for  a  total  of  S170.000  to  sup- 
port instructions  for  agricultural  re- 
search, extension  work,  and  so  on.  Also 
receive  an  authorization  for  a  capital 
grant  of  87.241.706  in  lieu  of  public  land 
grants  under  the  Morrill  Act  and  partici- 
pate in  cooperative  extension  services, 
including  home  economics  and  4-H  pro- 
grams by  extending  the  Smith-Lever  Act 
of  1914  and  the  District  will  match  Fed- 
eral allotments  on  a  50-50  basis.  That 
comes  out  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Of  course,  in  addition  to  providing  the 
basic  enabling  legislation  for  the  college 
to  qualify  in  land-grant  programs  indi- 
cated, the  bill  includes  tor  the  District 
of  Columbia   the  acceptance  of   terms 


and  conditions  of  such  programs.  As  I 
said,  the  original  bill  authorizes  these 
colleges  to  provide  for  S40  million  m  the 
principal  amount  of  loans  authorized  to 
be  advanced  for  the  construction  of  tlie 
college. 

There  is  further  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated from  the  revenues  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  a  sum  of  not  to  exceed 
S50  miUion  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  act.  In  other  words,  the  total  au- 
thorization would  be  850  nuliion. 

Mr.  HALEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  note  that  in  your  report 
it  states  that  the  District  ot  Columbia  is 
the  last  remaining  area  iii  tiie  Nation 
tliat  does  not  have  a  land-L'rant  college. 

I  wonder  if  the  L;entleman  could  in- 
form me  as  to  how  much  of  the  cost  in 
general  the  taxpayers  pay  into  Howajd 
University? 

I  understand  that  is  practically  80  per- 
cent suijportcd  by  Federal  monev. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  As  I  understand  it,  How- 
ard Univer.sity  is  totally  federally  sup- 
ported. Excuse  me  just  a  minute.  The 
Federal  Government  pays  55  percent  of 
the  operation  of  Howard  and  ail  the  cap- 
ital cost. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to  strike 
tiie  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  reference  to  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Dowdy  J.  I  would  simply  .«ay  that  I 
.shall  not  oppo.se  the  amendment.  It  was 
my  understanding  at  the  time  of  the 
original  authorization  of  the  Federal 
City  College  and  the  Washington  Techni- 
cal Institute  last  year  that  there  would 
be  a  nominal  tuition  charge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  from  a  State 
where,  frankly,  we  are  not  in  favor  of  tui- 
tion charges.  Personally,  if  I  had  my  own 
preference,  I  would  oppose  any  tuition 
for  a  college  of  this  kind.  However.  I  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  areas  in  our  coun- 
try that  look  at  these  matters  a  little' 
bit  differently. 

As  I  said.  I  agree  v.ith  the  committee 
in  the  way  of  originally  authorizing  these 
facilities  and  in  actually  .•netting  u;j  these 
schools  that  there  would  b^  a  nominal 
tuition  charged  as  a  land-grant  school. 
Hov.ever,  I  do  have  some  reservations 
along  that  line. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

^:r.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

-Mr.  ERASER.  There  is  a  committee 
statement  that  this  question  did  come 
up  in  the  full  committee — the  question 
as  to  whether  there  should  be  an  amend- 
ment dealing  with  the  question  of  tuition 
charges  or  rates? 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  correct;  it  was 
brought  up.  But  at  the  tjme  I  do  not 
believe  there  was  any  amendment  of- 
fered as  that  time.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Dowdy  J  who  v,-as  serving  at 
that  particular  time  brought  it  up  the  ' 
other  day  just  before  reporting  the  bill. 
I.  at  that  time  opposed  such  an  amend- 
ment because  I  felt  that  it  should  come 
as  a  separate  matter.  This  is  a  question 
of  the  fact  as  I  understand  it  that  we 
consider  the  Federal  City  College  as  a 
land-grant     college,     and     I     question 
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whether  this  tuition  matter  should  be 
brought  up  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  if  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  interpret-ation  ol  the 
matter  at  tlie  present  time,  tliis  bill  deals 
with  qualifying  these  schools  lor  land- 
grant  benefits,  becoming  eligible  under 
the  land-giant  provisions  of  the  Federal 
law  to  receive  these  benefits? 

Mr.  SISK.  Actually  all  it  does  is  tliis: 
It  makes  the  Federal  City  College  quali- 
fied for  land-grant  funds  under  tiie 
Land  Grant  College  Act  and  tiiey  in  turn 
liave  reached  agreement  with  the  Wasli- 
ington  Technical  Institute  Board  that 
they  will  share  in  these  funds  in  the 
event  they  .siiould  become  available  to 
the  Federal  City  College. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  is  it  not  the 
case  that  if  tliis  amendment  were 
adopted  it  would  require  a  400-percent 
increase  in  tlie  tuition  rates  established 
by  the  Board. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  he.s!tate  to  answer 
that  question.  However,  I  believe  the 
gentleman  is  probably  right,  since  I 
understand  there  has  been  a  veiy  nomi- 
nal tuition  fee  set.  I  am  not  actually  sure 
as  to  just  what  tiie  amount  is. 

Mr.  I'T?ASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  tiie  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  understand 
the  amount  of  tuition  now  is  S75  a  year. 
This  would  require  it  to  be  increa.sed  to 
a  minimimi  of  S300  a  year. 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  is  right  in 
his  figures.  I  believe  the  gentleman  is 
right.  I  believe  it  is  $75  as  to  the  annual 
fee  tiiat  has  been  sc-t. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Is  it  not  the  case  that 
this  college  iias  not  been  opened  and  it 
does  not  have  a  campus  and  is  just 
beginning  to  get  undenvay? 

Mr.  SISK.  Of  course,  we  just  author- 
ized it  to  be  set  uid — the  setting  up  of 
these  two  schools  last  year.  The  school 
lias  not  been  set  up:  it  does  not  have  a 
campus  and  it  does  not  have  a  faculty. 
We  do.  however,  liave  a  Board  of 
Education. 

We  do  have  a  board  of  trustees,  and 
we  have,  of  course,  presidents  in  both 
institutions  who  have  b^en  selectea.  They 
are  simply  in  the  process  now  of  trying 
to  get  set  UD  to  open  their  doors  in  this 
coming  September. 

Mr.  FRASER.  As  I  understand  the 
position  of  the  gentleman,  and  as  his 
preference  was  expressed  in  t^ie  commit- 
tee, at  least,  was  that  this  bill  be  not 
encumbered  by  an  amendment  v\hich 
would  deal  v.-ith  the  problem  of  tuition 
rates.  I  believe  that  has  been  the  basic 
position  of  tiie  gentleman. 

Mr.  SISK.  That  was  my  position  at 
that  time,  and  I  might  say  it  is  still  my 
position,  that  we  are  dealing  here  with 
making  available  to  these  institutions 
certain  funds  from  the  land-grant  col- 
lege program.  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
done  th's  for  each  -and  every  State  plus 
Puerto  Rico,  I  might  say.  We  are  simply 
bringing  tiie  District  of  Columbia  into 
conlcrniity  insofar  as  qualifying  them- 
selves for  a  land-grav'.t  college  program, 
and  I  felt  that  it  would  be  better  to  keep 
to  that  single  nuri^ose  in  tliis  legislation. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  want  to  tliank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  would  simply  want  to 
add  further  that  it  would  seem  to  me 


that  with  students  for  the  first  year  be- 
ginning to  apply  that  suddenly  to  force 
a  400 -percent  incrca.se  in  the  tuition  rate 
winch  the  board  had  set.  as  I  understand, 
based  on  studies  of  comparable  colleges, 
that  this  would  be  rather  abrasive  action 
for  us  to  take  without  further  study  and 
liearings  on  this  particular  question. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  his 
comments. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Albert  ) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  tlie  hearings  on 
the  Federal  City  College,  the  original  bill 
provided  for  no  tuition  at  all  when  it 
came  over  from  the  Senate,  and  some  of 
us  were  of  the  opinion  that  a  vital  part 
of  education  was  a  person  s  desire  to  get 
it.  and  to  work  for  it.  As  a  result  of  tliat 
opinion  the  Federal  City  College  board 
was  instructed  to  proceed  on  that  basis. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  Federal 
City  College  authorities  in  w  hich  they  say 
tiiat  the  i)oard  took  into  account  the 
language  in  the  law  creating  the  Federal 
City  College.  Then  they  go  on  to  point 
out  that  they  have  established  a  tuition 
figure  ol  S75  per  school  year  or  $25  per 
quarter:  this  figure  was  related  to  tuition 
cliarged  in  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
area:  .such  as  tiie  Northern  'Virginia 
Community  College.  SI 35  a  year:  Prince 
Georses  Community  College,  8200;  an- 
other at  8150,  one  at  8250,  and  another 
at  S250.  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teacher's  College  at  $70. 

The  figm'e  that  is  included  in  the 
amendment  was  not  discussed  in  the 
committee.  I  just  talked  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Dowdy  I  on  the  floor 
today,  whether  or  not  tliis  is  the  proper 
figure.  I  would  not  want  to  be  fastened 
tightly  to  that  figure,  although  it  is  much 
more  reasonable  than  we  feel  we  have  in 
our  State.  But  I  want  to  say  that  in  the 
event  we  feel  tais  might  be  a  little  too 
liigh — and  if  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Dowdy  I  would  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion— since  we  are  apparently  going  to  a 
conference.  There  we  can  get  together  on 
it  and  there  could  be  some  differences 
ironed  out  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  tlie  event  we  find  this  is  higher 
tuition  than  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Of  course,  that  .s  correct. 

I  want  to  say  that  these  figures  are 
below  anything  in  the  hearings,  much 
below  any  otiier  college  like  that. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  inquire  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  !Mr. 
Nelsen]  whether  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  a  list  of  ciiarges  by  land- 
grant  colleges  .so  I  can  ask.  Do  we  require 
any  place  else  in  the  Nation  that  a  col- 
lege charge  a  particular  amount  of  tui- 
tion? I  did  not  believe  that  was  done  with 
land-grant  colleges  as  part  of  the  general 
land-grant  program. 


Mr.  NELSEN.  I  doubt  very  much  that 
there  is  any  requirement  in  the  act  in- 
sofar as  tuition  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  also  like  to  in- 
quire as  to  whether  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  some  information  as  to 
what  other  land-grant  colleges  are 
charging.  I  know  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned two  or  three  other  institutions, 
and  what  I  am  concerned  about,  is  the 
principle  of  writing  into  the  statute  lan- 
guage setting  tuition  fees.  I  believe  this 
would  destroy  the  flexibility  of  a  particu- 
lar administration  in  determining  what 
amount  should  be  charged,  whether  high- 
er or  lower. 

Therefore.  I  was  wondering  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  had  some  com- 
imrable  figures  as  to  what  some  other 
administrations  in  other  land-grant  col- 
leges have  done? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  do  not  have  that  in- 
formation at  hand. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  a.sk  tlie  gentle- 
man if  he  has  any  information  from,  say, 
the  State  of  Texas,  for  example? 
I  will  read  these: 
University  of  Califoraia,  $220. 
University  of  Florida.  $260  per  .\'ear. 
In  Minnesota  S375:  they  charge  more 
in  Minnesota   because  we  ha\'e   a  cold 
climate  out  there. 

North  Carolina.  8308  per  year. 
South  Carolina.  S440. 
University  of  Texas.  $144, 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Is  that  $14  per  year? 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Per  .vear,  yes. 
Mr.    ADAMS.   You  .see   tliis   was   t!ie 
point,  and  I  tliank  the  gentleman  for 
giving  me  that  information.  This  shows 
the  danger  in  trying  to  e.stablish  mini- 
mums  rather  tlian  allu\rtng  the  land- 
grant  colleges  to  determine  what  their 
tuition    should   be   under   the   circum- 
stances. 

1  might  say  that  we  will  be  reviewing 
this  in  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  When  this  college  comes  forth 
with  a  budget  if  funds  are  inadequate 
because  this  tuition  is  too  lew  then  we 
can  pa.ss  on  a  minimum. 

I  hope  the  House  will  not  write  this 
amendment  into  the  bill  at  this  time 
becau.se  we  discus.sed  it  at  length  in  com- 
mittee and  at  tlie  time  it  was  suggested 
that  this  question  be  left  for  a  later  time. 
The  spread  of  the  figures  on  other  land- 
grant  colleges  indicate  tlie  diflBcuJtics 
that  may  be  involved  now  in  setting  this 
figure.  I  hope  that  we  will  not  put  this 
type  of  amendment  on  the  land-grant 
college  bill  today,  but  will  let  the  land- 
grant  college  begin  to  oijerate  and  then 
determine  whether  it  should  be  8144  as 
it  is  in  the  State  of  Texas  or  S2G0  in 
Florida  or  8308  in  Noi  th  Carolina.  I  think 
we  will  have  a  better  opportunity  th.en 
to  make  a  meaningful  determination. 

So  I  would  hope  the  amendment  would 
be  defeated  and  that  the  land-grant  col- 
lege bill  will  be  passed. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  recall  when  this 
question  of  establishing  a  Federal  City 
College  and  a  Wa.shineton  Technical  In- 
stitute was  up  for  discussion  in  the  sub- 
committee and  Ml  the  full  committee,  it 
was  decided  at  that  time  tJiat  we  would 
permit  the  College  and  the  Institute  to 
establish  their  own  tuition  fees,  much  in 
line  with  the  amounts  mentioned  by  the 
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gentleman  from  Caiifoinia  I  Mr  SiskI. 
The  idea  was  that  there  should  be  some 
charaie  made  for  education,  but  that  it 
should  be  established  by  the  Boards  of 
the  College  and  the  Institute 

Now  we  are  here  today  a  year  later 
after  the  College  and  the  Institute  are 
beginning  to  get  underway  and  we  are 
to'ine  to  establish  for  the  college  quali- 
fication as  a  land-grant  college,  and  this 
has  been  worked  out  so  that  the  Collese 
and  the  Institute  both  could  share  in 
this,  and  others  in  the  area  can  .-hare 
in  this  Iflnd-srant  qualification. 

Now  we  come  in  and  we  have  this 
amendment  to  put  on  a  requirement  that 
there  be  a  minimum  tuition  charged.  As 
I  understand  it.  the  Federal  City  College 
has  established  a  $25  tuition  fee  a  quar- 
ter and  the  Washington  Technical  Insti- 
tute has  S25  a  quarter  with  a  S5  charge 
for  fees 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  fMr. 
Dowdy  1  would  raise  that  to  ap- 
proximately .^300  a  year  as  a  minimum 

It  .seems  to  me  we  ought  to  permit  the 
College  and  the  Institute  to  function  be- 
fore we  establish  any  minimums.  I  would 
hate  to  see  us  establish  a  minimum  at 
this  time. 

•Second,  accordino;  to  the  information 
I  have,  the  amount  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  would  establish  would  be  sub- 
stantiallv  hicher  than  that  being  charged 
in  neighborinET  colleges  such  as  the 
Northern  Virginia  Community  College 
which  charges  S135  a  year.  Prince 
Georffes  S200  a  vear — and  that  is  as 
compared  to  the  S300  that  the  gentle- 
man proposes  for  these  two  here  in 
Washington.  The  Teachers  College  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  S70  &  year.  Mont- 
gomery Junior  College  charges  S250  and 
the  University  of  Texas  charges  S144 — 
S144.  that  is  S36  a  quarter — and  the  gen- 
tleman wants  to  raise  the  S25  a  quarter 
toSlOO. 

I  also  have  some  other  figures  that 
were  given  us  at  the  time  the  proposals 
were  before  Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
back  in  1966.  East  Texas  State  Univer- 
sity, S1T4  per  year.  Midwestern  Univer- 
sity— and  these  are  all  in  Texas — SlOO 
per  year,  as  compared  to  S300  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  proposes. 

North  Texas  State  University.  .SI 50  a 
year:  Sam  Houston  State  Teachers.  S160 
a  year:  Southwest  Texas  State  College, 
SI 70  a  year:  the  Stephen  Austin  State 
College,  S176  a  year:  Texas  Women's 
University,  SlOO  a  year:  West  Texas  State 
University.  S178  a  year, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  very  inappro- 
priate for  us  to  consider  this  proposal  at 
this  time,  and  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
House  will  vote  down  the  establishment 
of  any  minimum  tuition  at  this  time,  and 
until  the  college  or  the  institution  has 
more  time  to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  ought  to  be  any  minimum.  It  seems 
to  me  they  ought  to  be  given  an  oppor- 
timity  to  work  under  the  establishment 
of  the  college  and  the  institute  without 
having  to  be  handicapped  by  a  minimum 
requirement  laid  down  by  this  Congress. 
So  I  hope  we  will  vote  down  this  amend- 
ment. 

'  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  attempted 
to  get  the  gentleman  who  just  preceded 
us  to  yield.  Of  course,  he  is  using  out-of- 
date  tuition  fees.  They  are  no  longer  ef- 
fective. I  would  hate  for  the  House  to  rely 
upon  those  figures.  I  gave  the  correct 
figures  carHer.  They  are  about  twice 
what  the  gentleman  has  just  read  into 
the  Record.  I  do  not  know  what  the  tui- 
tion rates  are  in  Texas.  I  expect  the  fig- 
ures he  gave  for  the  Texas  institutions 
were  out  of  date.  too.  However,  tlie  City 
Collope  and  the  Wa.slimgton  Technical 
Institute  are  not  being  put  down  in 
Texas.  The  officials  of  these  schools  were 
instructed  to  set  their  tuition  in  accord- 
ance with  tuition  in  schools  liere.  not 
down  in  Texas.  Nebraska.  New  York,  or 
any  other  place. 

I  hate  now  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  the  false  figures  he  gave, 
but  he  would  not  yield  to  me.  and  I  just 
wanted  the  House  to  know  that  the  fig- 
ures I  read  earlier  are  accurate  and  the 
ones  that  will  become  effective  in  Sep- 
tember as  tuition  for  the  communitv  col- 
leges in  thia,arca.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  California  who 
is  handling  the  bill  a  couple  of  questions. 
if  I  may. 

As  I  understand  it.  under  the  bill  cer- 
tain privileges  would  go  to  Federal  City 
College  when  it  becomes  a  land-grant 
college.  One  of  my  specific  questions  is  as 
follows:  If  the  b;ll  pa.sses  and  is  signed 
hi'  the  President,  are  plans  being  made  to 
start  an  ROTC  unit  at  the  City  College? 
As  I  understand  it.  by  law.  wherever 
there  is  a  land-f'rant  college,  you  have  to 
have  an  ROTC  2-year  training  program. 
I  would  like  to  add  that  I  hope  they 
vcould  start  an  ROTC  unit,  but  it  seems 
to  be  frowned  upon  at  Howard  University 
and  some  of  these  other  colleges. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
establishment  of  an  ROTC  unit  would 
not  be  a  necessity  for  qualification.  I 
recognize  that  most  land-grant  colleges 
in  the  past  have  had  ROTC  training  and. 
of  course,  many  of  them  have  a  .substan- 
tial program  for  ROTC.  I  happen  to  be 
one  who  supports  the  ROTC  prosram.  I 
agree  with  my  friend  from  Mississippi. 
I  hope  they  would  have  an  active  and 
a  substantial  ROTC  program,  because  I 
think  it  has  been  beneficial  to  the  stu- 
dents, and  I  think  it  has  been  beneficial 
to  the  country.  I  would  encourage  them 
to  con.sider  it.  But  it  is  not  my  under- 
.standmg  that  they  would  be  so  required. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  It  was  my 
thought  and  understanding  that  it  was 
the  law  that  if  they  became  a  land-grant 
college,  they  would  have  to  have  2  years 
of  ROTC  training  at  the  college. 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  eentleman  will  yield 
further 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Checking  with  one  of  our 


staff  people  here,  it  is  my  understanding 
that,  of  course,  to  the  extent  the  law  re- 
quires it.  of  cour.se.  they  will  have  to 
comply  with  the  various  acts  that  deal 
with  land-grant  colleges.  • 

For  example,  if  they  are  going  to  re- 
ceive funds  from  the  general  fund,  they 
are  going  to  have  to  comply  with  re-> 
quirements  under  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Act.  and.  of  course,  if  they  qualify  for 
funds  under  the  Morrill  Act.  they  are 
gointi  to  have  to  qualify  under  that  act. 
and  the  ^amc  witii  Smith-Lever.  They 
v^iU.  of  course,  have  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  under  these  acts.  The  aen- 
tleman.  perhaps,  is  better  informed 
about  tho.^e  acts  than  the  '.gentleman 
now  speakinu. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  As  the  gentle- 
man handling  this  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  of  cour.se.  would  hope 
they  would  move  forward  and  form 
ROTC  units  ^ 

Mr.  SISK.  I  do  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man completely.  I  think  P.OTC  :should 
be  compulsory  in  every  public  university 
in  the  country,  because  I  happen  to 
think  it  is  valuable.  I  think  it  is  uood 
for  the  student  and  good  for  the  country. 
so  I  join  with  the  centleman  in  hoping 
they  do  use  it. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments. 

One  further  question:  Either  by  regu- 
lation or  law  tlic  FCC  grants  to  all  land- 
grant  colleges,  under  public  television  or 
educational  television  a  channel  is 
cranted  to  each  land-grant  college  in  the 
different  States.  If  we  make  this  a  land- 
arant  college,  will  Federal  City  College 
be  eligible  for  a  VHF  public  education 
television  channel?  These  are  soueht 
after  in  the  different  States,  but  they 
iiave  been  c^iven  only  to  the  land-srant 
colleges. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  has 
expired. 

I  On  request  of  Mr.  Sisk.  and  by  unani- 
mous consent.  Mr.  MoNrr.oM-ERV  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.! 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further  so  I  may  answer 
the  question,  there  was  no  testimony  I 
recall  on  that  particular  subject.  Again, 
as  I  understand,  if  this  is  considered  to  be 
normal  procedure,  under  the  Educational 
Television  Act — and  again  I  have  been 
a  great  supporter  of  that  program — then 
I  assume  consideration  would  be  given 
■.o  setting  aside  a  channel  for  this  sciiool, 
but  we  did  not  have  testimony  c.i  that 
subject  at  the  time  the  hearings  were 
held. 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  this  is  very  important.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  answering  the  one 
question.  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  these  matters  be  cleared  up  in  that 
many  privileges  do  go  with  being  a  land- 
grant  college.  I  have  doubts  in  my  own 
mind  whether  this  new  college  would  be 
ready  to  be  on  the  air  with  a  VHF  educa- 
tional television  type  program. 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
just  a  little  further,  I  recognize  we  are 
confronted  with  a  series  of  problems  in 
that  the  school  is  simply  trying  to  get 
underway.  In  this  area  of  land-grant 
colleges,  I  think  we  do  have  precedents 
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now  for  moving  them  into  more  or  less 
metropolitan  areas  such  as  this  will  be, 
and  that  there  is  more  and  more  empha- 
sis on  some  of  the  problems  that  are  in- 
herent in  metropolitan  and  suburban 
living. 

It  was  felt,  based  on  what  has  been 
done  in  the  past,  that  this  is  not  a  prece- 
dent, making  this  school  qualify  as  a 
land-grant  college,  although  it  is  in  a 
metropolitan  area,  because,  as  I  say,  in 
the  final  analysis  the  importance  that 
is  being  stressed  in  all  land-grant  col- 
leges today  is  this  business  of  people-to- 
people  and  living  with  people,  and  sepa- 
rating it  from  what  it  was  100  years  ago 
when  we  were  placing  them  ba.sically  in 
the  agricultural  areas. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Si>e«Jver.  I  move  to  strike 
the  rtquisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  address  a 
ciuestion  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Of  course,  tuition  is  only  one  factor  in 
the  cost  of  attending  college,  and  there 
are  \arious  other  fees  which  figure  into 
the  total.  We  usually  liave  an  in-State 
and  an  out-of-State  tuition  fee.  and  con- 
sideration is  based  on  the  fact  that  those 
people  who  hve  within  the  State  make  a 
direct  contribution  toward  that  college 
through  lax  funds. 

The  two  questions  I  would  like  to  a.sk 
are  these:  First,  has  tnere  been  any  cost 
analysis  to  this  date  as  to  what  the  total 
cost  per  student  might  approximate  at 
this  land-grant  college  in  the  District  of 
Columbia? 

Second,  has  there  been  any  contempla- 
tion on  how  much  of  that  co.st  will  be 
furnished  in  taxes  paid  by  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  SISK.  First,  let  me  .say  I  do  not 
have  available  any  cost  figures  that  I 
can  pin  down  finnly  in  line  with  the 
gentleman's  first  question. 

I  note  here  a  statement  by  Dr.  Wieg- 
man.  who  is  dean  of  the  school.  He  said: 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  fixed  the 
tuition  charges  for  nonresidents — 

This  has  to  do  with  the  question  still 
under  discussion — 

for  nonresidents  accrirding  to  the  act  which 
state-s  'approxiniiiLe  t-o  cost  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  the  service  which  such  charge  is 
Imposed."  The  incremental  ""ost  estimates 
based  on  fi.scal  year  1969  would  indicate  a  stu- 
dent cost  ranging  between  $700  and  $800  If 
5' :  to  10',  of  the  students  were  non-resident 
students.  Therefore,  the  Board  set  a  tuition 
of  $240  per  quarter  and  $720  per  year. 

This  is  a  letter  signed  by  Dr.  Wiegman. 
As  to  whether  or  not  this  S700  or  iSOO  is 
correct,  I  would  not  be  able  to  say. 

Mr.  KYL.  Could  the  gentleman  tell  me 
whether  that  figure  is  instructional  cost, 
or  in  the  nature  of  a  package  cost,  which 
most  institutions  now  advertise  in  their 
catalogs,  which  includes  board,  room,  and 
incidental  fees  along  with  the  regular  in- 
structional expense'' 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  assuming,  of  course, 
that  this  deals  with  what  the  gentleman 
refers  to  as  package  cost.  Whether  I  am 
correct  or  not  I  am  not  certain.  I  would 
assume  these  are  package  costs. 

I  might  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Nelsen]  is  the  author  of 
this  bill  and  might  have  some  better  in- 
formation on  this  specific  part  of  the 
bill  than  I  happen  to  have. 


Mr.  KYL.  Let  us  just  accept  those  fig- 
ures, which  I  would  guess  might  be  ex- 
tremely conservative,  because  they  would 
be  completely  out  of  line  with  package 
costs  at  otiier  institutions. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  must  say  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  Those  sound  vei-y  low  for 
package  costs. 

Mr.  KYL.  Assuming  that  is  correct,  we 
will  say  S750  i.s  the  cost  per  person  per 
year. 

How  much  of  that  cost  would  be  borne 
by  the  student  and  how  much  by  the 
taxpayer  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  not 
including  the  ontribution  by  liie  Federal 
Government? 

Mr.  SISK.  Of  course,  tlie  major  por- 
tion would  be  borne  by  the  taxpayer,  be- 
cau.se  ba.sically  this  is  a  public  education 
college.  This  is  a  public  education  sys- 
tem we  are  setting  up.  As  J^iy  friend 
knows,  we  have  not  licretofoie  had  a 
public  education  college  setup  in  tlie  Dis- 
trict, dealing  with  higher  education.  The 
committee  made  that  decision  last  year, 

Mr.  KYL.  May  I  get  .specifically  to  this 
point:  Will  the  tax  funds  utilized  to  pay 
for  education  in  this  public  institution 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  cu'iic  from 
the  general  fu.nds  of  the  Treasury  g)  the 
United  States,  or  wiJI  tiiey  be  raised  by 
the  taxpayers  of  the  District? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  a.ssunie  that  tliey 
would  be  raised  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  subject,  of  course, 
to  the  Federal  contribution,  which  we 
make  at  the  present  tim.e.  In  other  words, 
it  is  not  my  under.-landing  that  the 
operation  would  be  with  Federal  money. 
We  are  talking  about  tlic  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  schools,  once  get  up. 
In  the  initial  authorizing  legislation  last 
year.  I  believe  v.e  authorized  some  S40 
million,  and  the  borrowing  of  $50  million. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  We  authorized  SuO  mil- 
lion, and  borrowing  S40  million. 

Mr.  SISK.  We  authorized  S50  million 
and  the  borrowing  of  S40  million  to  set 
up  these  .schools. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert'. The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Dowdy,  and  by 
unanimous  con,sent.  Mr.  Kyl  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  -will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tcxi^. 

Mr.  DOWDY  On  this  cost  of  the  stu- 
dents, being  $700  or  S800  per  year,  that 
IS  the  incremental  cost  for  each  stu- 
dent. In  other  words,  if  they  have  95  stu- 
dents it  will  cost  .so  much.  If  they  add  an- 
other student,  the  extra  student  would 
cost  S700  or  S800.  That  does  not  give  us 
much  idea  about  how  much  the  cost  per 
student  would  be.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man it  will  be  much  more  than  that.  The 
word  'incremental "  is  what  I  wanted  to 
call  attention  to. 

Mr.  KYL.  While  the  gentleman  is  on 
his  feet,  is  there  any  stipulation  in  this 
legislation  which  calls  on  the  taxpayer 
of  the  District  of  Colimibia  to  make  any 
set  contribution  toward  the  institution 
in  each  year  of  its  operation? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  am  rather  of  the  opin- 
ion that  that  would  be  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Congress 
each  year  along  with  the  other  requests 


by  the  District  of  Columbia  which  go 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  KYL.  Is  there  a  stipulation  in  this 
bill  which  calls  for  action  by  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  set  the  Dis-  " 
trict  levy  for  this  specific  purpose  each 
year? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  1  think,  not. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.* will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  Ye.s.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SISK.  This  bill  does  not  deal  with 
tliat  subject  at  all.  This  bill  simply  deals 
with  qualifying  the  Federal  City  College 
as  a  land -grant  college. 

Mr.  KYL.  Is  there  any  legislation  in 
the  original  action  in  s'jtting  up  this  col- 
lege which  calls  fur  a  levy  of  taxes  m 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  this  in.stitution? 

Mr.  SISK.  Not  per  sc  as  I  would  un- 
derstand 11.  but  It  IS  up  to  the  Committee 
ijii  Appropriations  to  determine  it. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
.strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  I'ke  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  California  Mr 
Sisk  I,  as  well  as  the  gentleman  fiom 
Minnesota  l  Mr.  Nelsen  I ,  on  the  very  fine 
v.o.k  tiuy  iiave  done  on  this  li  gi.slation. 
Mr.  Nelsen  in  particular  has  been  the 
founder  ot  the  Federal  City  College  for 
the  Diitricl  of  Columbia. 

The  three  bills  passed  by  the  Hou.se  to- 
day will  go  a  long  way  toward  improvnig 
the  quality  of  the  District  by  getting  at 
some  of  the  immediate  and  long-range 
p1-oblems  of  the  city.  H.R.  17417  is  de- 
signed to  protect  those  who  have  bu.si- 
nesses  and  homes  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  from  threats  of  extortion  and 
violence,  by  making  the  transmission  of 
such  threats  a  Federal  offense.  This  will 
provide  much  needed  security  and  pro- 
tection for  District  businessmen  who 
have  suffered  so  much  already.  H.R. 
l.')280  will  enable  the  Federal  City  Col- 
lege to  qualify  for  Federal  a.s£istance  as 
a  land-grant  college.  This  will  bring  a 
college  education  within  the  reach  of  all 
■citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  done  in  States  for 
their  residents.  Education  is  one  of  the 
key  solutions  to  many  of  our  Nation's 
problems  and  the  House  has  taken  a  sig- 
nificant step  by  implementing  this  legis- 
lation for  the  District.  H.R.  17414  is  a 
bill  to  provide  the  most  economical  and 
administrative  government  machineiy  to 
cope  with  the  dangerous  levels  of  air 
pollution  that  exist  in  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  area.  This  will  serve  to  im- 
prove the  environment  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  to  a  significant  extent.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  certainly  going  to  be 
a  better  place  due  to  these  three  pieces  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 
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Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  moment 
ago  there  were  some  figures  I  u'ave  on 
the  question  raised  by  the  centleman 
from  Texas.  At  this  time  I  would  like 
to  read  from  a  letter  from  Dr.  Eugene 
W.  Wiegman.  Dean  of  Community  Edu- 
cation of  the  Federal  City  College,  dated 
May  24.  1968.  m  which  he  sets  forth  the 
technique  u.sed  by  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  when  it  undertook  the  study 
of  tuition  and  the  technique  used  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  S25  per  quarter 
charae.  In  this  letter  he  also  sets  forth 
the  tuition  cost  of  community  colleges 
in  the  Washin^jton  metropolitan  area  for 
the  school  year  1967-68.  which  are  fig- 
ures that  I  gave  earlier.  He  says  that  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  has  taken 
into  account  the  existina  tuition  in  com- 
parable colleces  in  the  metropolitan  area 
to  establish  a  comparison  on  which  we 
should  charge  in  the  Federal  City  Col- 
lege. Then  he  coes  on  to  .>ay  that  the 
Board  of  Iii.gher  Education  thought  it 
was  right  and  fair  also  to  lake  into  ac- 
count the  median  family  income  of  these 
counties  when  settins  tuition  at  the  Fed- 
eral City  College.  He  sets  these  family  in- 
comes forth  and  says : 

Tlierefore.  based  on  this  information  of 
measuring  family  Income  for  county  to  tui- 
tion charged  at  their  county  community  col- 
leges the  Board  of  Higher  Education  arrived 
at  the  tuition  cost  of  S75  per  year  for  a  full- 
tiftic  student  enrolled  at  the  Federal  City 
College.  It  shotild  be  kept  in  mind  that  this 
$75  per  year  is  for  the  coming  academic 
school  year  and  that  each  year  the  Board 
will  look  into  the  matter  of  tuition 
charges 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  .^eems  to  ms  that  we 
should  not  tamper  with  this  procedure. 
We  should  not  establish  any  minimums 
at  this  time,  especially  in  view  of  the 
work  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 
and  the  committees  of  the  Federal  City 
College  in  arriving  at  the  S25  charsre. 

The  letter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Horton 
is  as  follows : 

THE  Feder.m-  City  College. 
Washington.  D.C..  May  24.  1988. 
Mr   J.\MES  T.  Cl.\rk. 

Clerk.  Di.itr'.ct  of  Columbia  Committee.  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Jim:  You  will  find  attached  the 
Bonrd  of  Higher  Education  Resolutions 
Numbers  2.  5,  and  6  dealing  with  tuition  for 
residents  and  non-residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  at  the  Federal  City  College  for 
"this  coming  school  year. 

I  would  like  to  explain  to  you  iiow  the 
Board  arrived  at  the  figures  of  S25  per  quar- 
ter or  575  per  academic  year  for  resident 
students  enrolled  at  the  Federal  City  College 
and  «240  per  quarter  or  S720  per  academic 
year  for  non-resident  students.  The  Board 
of  Higher  Education  was  mindful  of  its  re- 
sponsibility in  setting  tuition  as  stipulated 
In  Public  Law  89-791  "i6)  to  fix.  from  time  to 
time,  tuition  to  be  paid  by  students  attend- 
ing the  Federal  City  College."  The  Board 
also  took  into  account  the  language  in  the 
House  District  Committee  Report  on  H.R. 
16958  creating  the  Federal  City  College  which 
said: 

'Your  committee  feels  strongly  that  the 
tuitions  ch.irged  for  residents  of  the  District 
of  CoUimbia  should  be  related  to  tuitions 
being  charged  by  other  existing  comparable 
community  colleges  In  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area.  This  comparison  should 
not  be  based  upon  tuition  charges  and  fees 
of  State  and  private  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  the  area." 


The  Board  of  Higher  Education  undertook 
an  extensive  study  of  tuition  at  "existing 
comparable  community  colleges  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area",  to  establish 
a  comparison  on  which  tuition  charges  at 
Federal    City    College'  should    be    based 

The  tuition  costs  for  community  colleges 
of  Washington  metropolitan  area  Jor  school 
year    1967-68    are: 

1.  Northern  vi>ghiia  Comm-unlty  College — 
$135  per  year.       ^\^^ 

2.  Prince  Georges  Csqimunlty  College — 
S200  per  year. 

3.  Coppln  College  of  Maryland  (which 
services  residents  of  Montgomery  and  Prince 
Georges  County)  — S150  per  year. 

4.  Montgomery  Junior  College — $250  per 
year. 

5.  Prince  Georges  Community  College — 
$250  per  year. 

6.  Teachers  College  of  the  District  of 
Columbia — $70  per -year. 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  thought  it 
right  and  fair  to  also  take  into  account  the 
median  family  income  of  these  counties 
when  setting  tuition  at  the  Federal  City 
College.  The  median  family  income  for  Fair- 
fax County,  Virginia  for  1966  was  .$14  280, 
for  Montgomery  County.  Maryland  $13,860. 
for  Arlington  County,  Virginia.  $11,048,  for 
Prince  Georges  County,  $10,181  and  for  the 
District    of   Columbia   $7,399. 

Therefore,  based  on  this  information  of 
measuring  family  income  for  county  to  tui- 
tion charged  at  their  county  community 
colleges  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 
arrived  at  the  tuition  cost  of  $75  per  year 
for  a  full-time  student  enrolled  at  the  Fed- 
eral City  College.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  this  $75  per  year  is  for  the  coming 
academic  school  year  and  that  each  year 
the  Board  will  look  Into  the  matter  of  tuition 
charges. 

At  this  time  the  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion has  not  set  tuition  regarding  course 
work  taken  by  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  Adult  EdiJtatlon  and  Continu- 
ing Education.  Since  the  average  cost  of  the 
surrounding  community  colleges  is  about 
$5  a  credit  hour  in  all  likeliness  the  Board 
of  Higher  Education  will  charge  the  .^ime 
fee  of  $5  per  credit  hour. 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  fixed  the 
tuition  charges  for  non-residents  according 
to  the  Act  which  states  "approximate  to 
cost  of  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the 
service  which  such  charge  is  imp>osed."  The 
incremental  cost  estimates  based  on  fiscal 
year  1969  would  Indicate  a  student  cost 
ranging  between  $700  and  5800  If  5'"^  to 
10'-  of  the  students  were  non-resident  stu- 
dents. Therefore,  the  Board  set  a  tuition  of 
J240  per  quarter  and  $720  per  year. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Eugene  W.  Wiecm.^n, 
Dean  of  Community  Education. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  House  will 
turn  down  this  amendment  based  upon 
three  grounds.  First,  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  not  looked 
into  this  matter  with  any  degree  of  con- 
sideration and  there  has  not  been  any 
discussion  of  it  in  the  committee. 

Second.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation 
would  impose  upon  the  students  who  are 
hoping  to  20,  for  the  first  time,  to  this 
college  a  mandatory  increase  in  tuition  of 
400  percent.  This  would  set  a  minimum 
tuition  level  which  is  more  than  twice 
the  level  which  is  required  of  a  student 
who  attends  the  University  of  Texas,  for 
example.  This  would  impose  a  tuition  of 
twice  that  paid  by  students  who  attend 
the  University  of  Texas  and.  of  course, 
that  paid  by  students  who  attend  many 
of  the  other  colleges  throughout  the 
United  States. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  impose  this  level  of  tui- 
tion. 

So  I  hope  this  matter  will  be  left  to  an 
appropriate  time  when  we  can  look  at  it 
mo.st  carefully,  and  permit  this  bill  to 
deal  ".ith  its  oncinal  purpose,  which  is 
ta  qualify  the  Federal  City  College  for 
land-grant  benefits. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Albert).  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempoie  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
,iect  to  the  vote  on  the  'ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  pre.sent  and  make  tlie 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  que-stion  was  taken:  and  tiiere 
were — yeas  159.  nays,  177,  not  voting  97, 
as  follows: 
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YEAS— 159 


Abbitt 

GalifianaklE 

Nichols 

Abernethy 

Garmatz 

O'Konski 

.-\dalr 

Gathings 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Arends 

Goodling 

Patman 

.\shbrook 

Griffin 

Pelly 

Baring 

Gross 

Pickle 

Belcher 

Gubser 

Poage 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Poll 

Betts 

Haiian 

Pool 

Bevill 

Haley 

Price.  Tex. 

Blester 

Hall 

Pryor 

Blackburn 

Hammer- 

Pucinskl 

Blanton 

schmidt 

Quillen 

Bray 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Rarlck 

Brlnkley 

Harsh  a 

Reid.  111. 

Brock 

Hubert 

Reiff! 

Broomflekl 

Henderson 

Rivers 

Brotzman 

Herloim 

Roberts 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hosmer 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hull 

Roth 

Broyh.ll.  N.C. 

Hunt 

Roudebush 

Brovhill,  Va. 

Hutchinson 

Roush 

Burke.  Fla. 

Ichord 

Sandman 

Burleson 

Jarman 

Satterfteld 

Bush 

Jonas 

Savior 

Cabell 

Jones.  N.C. 

Scherle 

Cederber^ 

Keith 

Si^hneebeU 

Chamberlain 

Kins,  N.Y. 

Sikes 

Clancy 

Kornegay 

Skubitz 

Cleveland 

Kuvkendall 

Smith.  Calif. 

j:;olmer 

Kyi 

Smith.  Okla. 

Cramer 

Laird 

Snyder 

Davis.  Ga. 

Langcn 

Springer 

Davis.  Wis. 

Latta 

Steed 

de  la  Garza 

Lennon 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Delar.ey 

Lloyd 

Stephens 

Derwmski 

McClure 

Taft 

Devipp 

McDonald. 

Talcott 

Dickinson 

Mich. 

Taylor 

Dole 

Mahon 

Thompson.  Ga 

Doni 

Marsh 

Tuck 

Dowdy 

Martin 

Vander  J.igt 

Downing; 

.Mathias,  Calif. 

Waigo-mer 

Duncan 

Michel 

Wampler 

Edwards.  La. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Watkms 

Erienborn 

Mills 

Watson 

Eshlemau 

Mlnshall 

White 

Fallon 

Mize 

Whitteii 

Flr.dley 

Montu'omery 

Willi.ims,  Pa. 

Fisher 

Morris.  N.  ^iex 

Willis 

Fountain 

Morton 

Wilson.  Bob 

Frledel 

Myers 

Winn 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Zion 

FuCiua 

Nelsen 

N.^YS— 177 

.•\dams 

.A.spinall 

Biu'ke,  Mass. 

.^ddabbo 

.Ay  res 

Burton.  Calif. 

-Albert 

Barrett 

Button 

-Anderson,  111. 

Bates 

Byrne.  Pa 

.Anderson, 

Bell 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Tenn, 

Boland 

CahiU 

.Andrews. 

Boiling 

Cohelan 

N.  Dak. 

Brooks 

Collier 

Annunzlo 

Buchanan 

Conable 

^ 


Conte 

Kastcnmeler 

Rodlno 

Cunningham 

Kazen 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Daniels 

Klrwan 

Rooney.  NY. 

Dawson 

Kluczynskl 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Dellenback 

Kyros 

Rosenthal 

Deiiney 

Leggett 

Ro.stenkowskl 

Dent 

Lipscomb 

F^umsfeld 

Dingell 

Long.  Md. 

Ruppe 

Donohue 

McCarthy 

Ryan 

Dow 

McCIoskey 

St  Germain 

Dwyer 

McDade 

St.  Onge 

Eckhardt 

McEwen 

Schadeberg 

Edmondson 

McFall 

Schwelker 

Edwards,  Ala. 

MacGregor 

.Schwengel 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Machen 

Scott 

Esch 

Madden 

Shipley 

Fascell 

MalUiard 

Shrlver 

Felghan 

Mathias.  Md. 

Sisk 

Flood 

Matsunaga 

Slack 

Foley 

Meeds 

Smith,  Iowa 

Ford. 

Meskill 

Smith,  NY. 

William  D. 

Mlnish 

Staftord 

Fraser 

Mink 

Stanton 

Freltnghuyscii 

Monagan 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Moorhead 

St  ration 

Gallagher 

Morgan 

Teague.  Calif. 

Gibbons 

Morse,  Mass. 

Thompson.  N.J 

Gonzalez 

Mosher 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Goodell 

M0S.S 

Tiernan 

Gray 

Murphy,  ni. 

Udull 

Griffiths 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Ullman 

G rover 

Nedzl 

Van  Deerlin 

Glide 

OHara.  Mich. 

Vaiiik 

Halpern 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Viuonto 

Hamilton 

Ottlnger 

Waldie 

Hanna 

Patten 

Walker 

Hathaway 

Pepper 

Whalen 

Havs 

Perkins 

Whiteiier 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Pettis 

Widnall 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Philbln 

Wiggins 

Helstoski 

Pike 

WlLson. 

Hicks 

Piriiie 

Charles  H. 

HoUficld 

Price.  111. 

Wolff 

Horton 

Quie 

Wright 

Howard 

Railsback 

Wyatt 

Hur.gate 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Wydler 

Irwin 

Relnecke 

Wyman 

Jacobs 

Reuss 

Yates 

Joelson 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Young 

Johnson.  Calif 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Zwach 

Jones.  Ala. 

Riegle 

Karth 

Robison 
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Andrews,  Ala. 

Everett 

McMillan 

Ashley 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Macdonald, 

Ashmore 

Farbstein 

Mass. 

Battin 

F;no 

May 

Berry 

Fly  lit 

Mavnc 

Bingham 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

.  Miller.  Calif. 

Blatnik 

Gardner 

Moore 

Boggs 

Gettys 

Nix 

Bolton 

Glaimo 

O'Hara.  111. 

Bow 

Gilbert 

Olsen 

Brademas 

Green.  Oreg, 

Passman 

Brasco 

Green,  Pa. 

Podell 

Brown,  Calif. 

Halleck 

Pollock 

Burton,  Utah 

Hanley 

Purcell 

Carey 

Hansen.  Wash 

Randall 

Carter 

Hardy 

Rees 

Casey 

Harrison 

Resnick 

Celler 

Harvey 

Ronan 

Clark 

Hawkins 

Roybal 

Clausen, 

Holland 

Scheuer 

Don  H, 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Selden 

Clawson,  Del 

Jones.  Mo. 

Staggers 

Co:iyer.s 

Karsten 

Stubblefleld 

Corbett 

Kee 

Stuckey 

Corman 

Kelly 

Sullivan 

Cowger 

King.  Calif, 

Teague.  Tex. 

Culver 

Kloiipe 

Tenzer 

Curtis 

Kupferman 

Tunney 

Daddano 

Landrum 

Utt 

Diggs 

Long,  La, 

Watts 

Dulski 

Lukens 

Whallev 

Eilberg 

McClorv 

Wvlle 

Evans,  Colo. 

McCulloch 

Zablocki 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Dulski  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Battin. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Harvey. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Mr.  Glaimo  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 
Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 
Mr.  Blainik  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Harrison. 
Mr  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 
Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  McClory, 
Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Utt.  - 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Fino. 
Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 
Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington    with    Mrs. 
May. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  -Ashmore  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Mayne.  ■ 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Farbstein  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with^Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Wylle. 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Stubblefleld. 

-Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Randall. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr.  O'Hara  ol  Illinois  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Podell. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Olsen. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Karsten. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Selden. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Staggers. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Ronan. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Walts. 

Mr.  Zablocki  with  Mr.  Tenzer. 

Mr-  Karsten  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Messrs.  KASTENMEIER.  BURKE  of 
Massachusetts.  RIEGLE.  and  QUIE 
changed  their  votes  fiom  "yea"  to  "iiay." 

Mes.srs.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  and  MIN- 
SHALL  changed  their  votes  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  the  debate  on 
this  measure.  I  am  amazed  that  propo- 
nents appear  to  know  so  little  about  what 
they  propose.  There  have  been  very  few 
direct  answers  to  questions.  Homework 
has  not  been  done. 

The  Morrill  Act  of  1862  bestowed  upon 
the  States,  in  proportion  to  their  repre- 
sentation xin  Congress,  .some  10,840,000 
acres  of  public  land.  This  land  was 
granted  to  the  States  by  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  condition  that  it 
would  be  used  to  maintain  one  or  more 
colleges  devoted  primarily — although 
otlier  sub.iects  could  be  taught — to  in- 
struction in  "such  branches  of  learning 
as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts."  12  U.S.  Statute  at  Large, 
503. 

Because  land-grant  colleges  were 
largely  agriculturallr  oriented,  they  were 
required  to  maintain  an  experiment  sta- 
tion, devoted  particularly  to  inquiries 
conducted  with  respect  to  the  conditions 
of  climate,  soil,  and  markets  of  the  region 
adjacent  to  the  given  station.  In  addition, 
various  forms  of  extension  work  are  car- 
ried on.  with  a  view  to  "bringing  infonna- 
tion  directly  to  the  farmer  and  his  wife  in 
their  home.  Today  all  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  maintain  a  distinct  division  for 


the  conduct  of  such  work  in  both  agri- 
culture and  home  economics. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  any 
educational  institution  that  is  not  set  up 
to  provide  special  instruction  in  either 
agriculture  or  the  mechanic  arts  cannot 
proiJerly  be  considered  a  land-grant 
college. 

Washington.  D.C.,  as  a  locality,  does 
not  lend  itself  to  the  land-grant  type  of 
college,  for  it  lias  neither  the  land  nor 
the  facilities  essential  to  this  type  of 
college. 

If  the  Federal  City  College  were  to  be 
classified  as  a  land-grant  college,  this 
would  be  a  misnomer,  calling  it  some- 
thing, which,  m  fact,  it  was  not  and.  m 
the  process,  diminishing  the  character 
of  the  bona  fide  land-grant  colleges 
throughout  the  land. 

We  have  a  l^nd-grant  colleue  at  our 
back  door.  If  this  type  of  service  is  nec- 
essary for  the  District,  would  it  not  be 
more  feasible  to  use  the  services  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  where  all  the 
"know  how"  and  the  facilities  are  avail- 
able. 

This  to  me  would  be  far  m.ore  desirable, 
more  economical,  than  attempting  to  set 
up  a  new  land-grant  college  in  a  college 
that  is  not  in  operation,  where  the 
"know  how"  in  this  field  will  definitely 
not  exist  for  some  time  after  the  college 
is  operative. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  curtailing 
exiDenditures  yet  we  rarely  come  into  this 
House  when  additional  spending  is  not 
asked.  This  additional  expenditure  can- 
not be  justified  at  this  time- 
Mi;  NELSEN.  Mr.  Si-)eaker,  I  move  to 
strike  tlie  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  the  statement  that 
was  just  made  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Good- 
ling  I. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
tlie  analysis  of  the  original  intent  of  the 
land-grant  college '.approach.  However, 
the  practice  has  changed  throughout 
the  United  States  in  many  respects. 
We  find,  for  example,  the  use  of 
land-grant  benefits  in  some  of  our  larger 
cities  today  such  as  Providence.  R.I.: 
Portland.  Oreg.;  Kansas  City.  Mo.:  Hart- 
ford, Manchester,  and  New  Haven. 
Conn.:  Newark,  N.J.;  Buffalo.  N.Y.;  and 
Warren.  Ohio,  where  land-grant  college 
programs  are  going  into  municipalities  to 
aid  in  solving  the  dire  problems  of  the 
cities.  The  cities  have  enormous  iirob- 
lems  to  which  we  must  bring  all  our  edu- 
cational weapons  to  bear.  And  there  is 
no  time  to  be  wasted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  make  a  very 
siiecial  plea  in  this  case,  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  you  are  disturbed  about  the  sit- 
uation which  we  find  here  in  our  Federal 
City,  But  I  think  tho.se  of  ys  who  have 
been  placed  on  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  mu.st  assume  our  re- 
sponsibilities. We  are  required  to  look  at 
our  Federal  City  and  its  problems;  which 
are  serious.  Yet  nationwide  and  interna- 
tionally we  have  all  of  these  multimil- 
lion  dollar  contests  about  who  is  going  to 
get  to  the  moon  first  and  yet  we  liave  not 
provided  to  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
educational  facilities  that  we  have  in  my 
own  hometown  of  Hutchinson  which  fills' 
a  minimum  need- 
Mr-  Speaker,  if  we  are  going  to  get  at 
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the  problem  of  unemployment  and  try 
to  solve  some  of  these  other  problems 
which  plague  us,  certainly,  the  first  thing 
you  must  do  is  to  come  in  with  an  op- 
portunity to  afford  a  man  to  learn  a 
craft,  to  hold  a  job,  to  be  employed  so  he 
can  restore  his  pride. 

We  started  to  look  into  many  of  these 
areas  in  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  I  must  'iay  that  our  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  ha?  worked 
m  harmony  on  these  matters. 

We  have  found  many  of  the  acts  that 
we  have  passed  available  to  the  many 
States,  and  .^omehow  or  other  we  over- 
looked some  of  the  approaches  that  we 
could  have  made  available  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  our  Federal  City. 

Further,  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  add 
also  that  there  are  those  of  us  who  do 
not  believe  in  total  home  rule — and  I  am 
one  of  them.— but  if  we  have  the  author- 
ity over  this  city,  then  we  .=;hould  also  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  doin?  every- 
thing we  can  to  make  this  Federal  City 
the  kind  of  a  city  that  it  ousht  to  be. 

Now.  on  the  land-srant  colleee  issue, 
this  is  another  approach  that  I  believe 
should  be  made  available  to  the  Ertstrict 
of  Colum.bia.  The  District  of  Columbia 
taxpayer  pays  into  the  Federal  procrams 
such  as  the  land-grant  funds  but  does 
not  share — as  yet — in  the  land-arant 
programs. 

These  Federal  programs,  in  my  juda- 
ment.  should  be  made  available  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  so  they  in  turn 
could  provide  better  educational  facil- 
ities and.  in  turn,  provide  future  better 
job  opportunities.  This  is  a  great 
challenge. 

While  I  have  no  quarrel  with  my  good 
fliend  from  Pennsylvania,  but  I  also 
know  administratively  it  has  been  em- 
ployed in  many  maior  cities,  and  I  feel 


that  the  District  of  Columbia  should 
have  available  to  itself  the  .same  things 
that  other  areas  of  our  country  have. 

Therefore  I  hope  that  the  bill  may  be 
passed 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  has  been  asked— and  I  have  not 
heard  a  response  to  it  as  yet — how  does 
the  gentleman  propose  to  set  up  an 
ROTC  in  this  land-grant  college?  I  be- 
lieve that  that  is  one  of  the  requirements 
of  a  land-grant  college. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  university  management  has 
been  selected.  We  have  good  men  who 
are  in  charge  of  the  colleges.  I  am  sure 
they  will  deal  with  the  questions  on  the 
administration  of  the  colleges. 

Now,  perhaps  it  might  be  well  for  us 
to  put  in  their  hands  the  responsibility 
of  proceeding  on  the  matter  you  raised, 
but  I  am  not  \olunteering  to  get  into  a 
debate  about  anything  of  this  kind.  I 
merely  say  that  I  believe  the  bill  is  vital, 
and  I  believe  it  should  pass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time, 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee amendment  strikes  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  inserts  a  new 
text. 

Under  the  provisTons  of  the  introduced 
bill  the  District  q/{  Columbia  would  have 
been  eligible — under  the  provisions  of 
section  401 — for  an  appropriation  of 
funds  under  section  3  of  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  to  carry  out  extension  programs  un- 
der that  act  as  well  as  for  an  additional 
appropriation  under  a  separate  author- 
ization— contained    in    section    403 — to 


carry  out  the  same  programs.  It  was  not 
intended  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
receive  any  funds  under  such  section  3, 
and  the  committee  amendment  excludes 
It  from  funds  appropriated  under  that 
section. 

Further,  under  the  introduced  bill  the 
District  of  Columbia  would  not  have  had 
to  match  funds  appropriated  for  exten- 
sion programs  carried  out  under  the 
Smith-Lever  Act.  Under  the  committee 
amendment  it  will  not  have  to  match 
such  funds  for  the  first  2  fiscal  years. 

Finally,  since  title  I  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Public  Education  Act  deals 
entirely  with  the  Federal  City  College, 
it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate to  amend  that  title  than  to 
add  a  new  title  to  that  act. 

.MATCHING    FUNDS 

The  bill  as  introduced  provided  an  ex- 
emption for  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  requiring  a  50-50  matching  of  funds 
appropriated.  The  committee  amend- 
ment removes  the  complete  e.xemption 
of  the  District  from  a  matching  require- 
ment for  funds  to  carry  out  Smith-Lever 
Act  programs  and  provides  that  any 
funds  appropriated  under  section  109 
for  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970  may  be 
used  to  pay  the  total  cost  of  providing 
extenson  work  programs.  Thereafter,  the 
District  would  have  to  match  the  funds 
appropriated    under   such   section. 

The  extent  to  which  the  various  States, 
and  Puerto  Rico,  have  participated  in 
and  matched  Federal  funds  under  the 
Smith-Lever  Act.  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing tabulation  prepared  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Federal  Ex- 
tension Service,  for  fiscal  year  1968.  the 
latest  year  lor  which  such  distribution  ox 
funds  is  available. 


DISTRIBUTION  QF  SIV!!TH-L£VER  EXTENSION  FUNDS  TO  STATES  AND  PUERTO  RICO-FISCAL  YEAR  1968 
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Ainaunt  of 

Fe(ferdl 
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Smilh- Lever 

allocation 
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to  be 
nnatched 
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matching 

requirements 


Total 
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Amount  of 
Federal 

1968 

Smith-Lever 
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Amount 
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to  be 
matched 


Amount  of 

non-federal 

fund  in 
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matching 

requirements 


Total 


Alabama... ^._..  52.602.149  $2,065,9-19  51.731.041 

Alaska. 217.445  166.637  1:1.789 

Af'iona...  534,088  442.975  603.676 

*'l^3nsas  2.104.412  1.647.602  1314,001 

Calrfornia..                                      .  2.031.071  1.740.233  6.806.135 

Colorado...  832,161  663.929  1. 238.953 

Connectxut  463,318  375.667  554.210 

Delaware  242.845  176.330  ;58. 502 

Florida                                                        .  1.003.752  844.100  2  661400 

Gfrg'a...                2.683.934  2.116.208  3.296.153 

Ha*aii                     365.321  252.0)1  743. 5.;6 

I'laho                     ...♦ 657.822  531.603  856,807 

Illinois                       .                                 _  2.408.878  1.996.488  2.S34  132 

Indiana  2.049,772  1.706.493  2.419.980 

lo'-a               2.182.626  1.770.230  2.777.070 

•Kansas        .. 1.449.847  1.131.586  3.990.352 

Kentucky 2.636.765  2.133.751  354.079 

Louisiana ^.   .  1.703,108  1.346,344  3  056  854 

Maine 559.992  444.453  445,312 

Maryland     .  798.124  659.889  2.053.150 

IWassachusetts .  639.786  536.903  1058  529 

Michigan.    .                  .                        ...  2.219.541  1.856.712  2.971.587 

Minnesota                                       2.108.986  1,730,430  l''13-,936 

Mississippi.    .                                        ...  2.721,206  2,167,155  733.358 

Missouri                                              2,374.796  1,918.826  2.925.828 

Montana     ..                                             .  651.732  506.270  633.370 

Nebraska 1.248.766  970.008  1.744,900 


$5,399,139 
495.871 
1.580.739 
4.996.015 
10.577.439 
2. 735. 043 
1.503.195 
587.677 
4.  509.  252 
8,  096. 295 
1.360.898 
2. 046. 232 
7.239,498 
6.176.245 
6. 729. 926 
6.571.785 
5.624,605 
6.106.306 
1.449.757 
3,511.163 
2.235,218 
7.047.840 
5. 053.  352 
5  521.719 
7.219.450 
1.791.372 
3.963.674 


■leuada $277,254  $209,601 

New  Hampshire 316  971  ?40  5^7 

New  Jersey 6'9'259  '.09  714 

New  Hflexico... 598.495  484  427 

l^ew  York   2.135.693  1.873,292 

North  C.irolina 3.681.614  3.035.479 

'   North  Dakota 908.445  701932 

Ot'io  2.728.365  2.287.288 

Oklahoma...                          ...  1.728.572  1,292.995 

Ofegon 884,500  741.549 

Pennsylvania....-,.., 2.742.368  2.363,744 

PuertoRico.. _  2,444.597  2  006  597 

'   Rhode  Island —.....  2!?.  143  155  925 

(   South  Carolina ., H"  1.949' 902  1,568  276 

,   South  Dakota 871.937  6S1.699 

Tennessee 2.586.93?  2  178  700 

Texas 4.137.739  3.229,725 

Utah 480,453  379,249 

Vermont 410,254  316,531 

Virginia 2,215,396  1.811,034 

Washington .„ 995.031  873.748 

WestVirginia 1.371.325  1.129.994 

Wisconsin 2.078.063  1.709  675 

Wyoming 418.941  323,184 

Unallotted-. 44.505  44.505 

Total 76.432.000  61.918.192 


$446.  424 
370.712 

,153.038 
856. 883 
884.691 
802, 322 
526.422 
815.279 
817.167 
693. 352 
419. 1?9 

-22.383 
117.868 
190.2^0 
933,885 

■847,739 

3.376.515 

541.204 

430.873 

2.969.933 

1.857.684 

144.046 

2.257.817 

420.913 

-44.505 


$933,279 

938,  200 

3.232,011 

1.919.806 

10.843.675 

10,519,415 

2,136,799 

6,861,933 

4,838.734 

4.319,411 

5.525.301 

4.  428. 806 
485.936 

3.708.448 
2,447.521 
5,713.357 
10.743,979 
1.400.906 
1.157.658 
6.996.363 
3.677,463 
2,645,365 

5.  045.  560 
1.153.038 

44  505 


85.676.983    224.027,175 


COOPERATIVE    E.XTENSION    SERVICE 
IN  THE    CITIES 

In  the  Smith-Lever  .A,ct  of  1914,  Con- 
gress established  the  Extension  Service 
which  has  been  truly  a  cooperative  or- 
ganization in  its  mutually  beneficial  re- 
lationship with  the  States,  the  land- 
grant    universities,    and    the    public.    It 


would  be  diflflcult  to  overstate  the  spirit 
that  has  been  fostered  in  the  rural  por- 
tions of  America  by  ,services  provided 
and  stimulated  by  the  Department  of 
.■\.gnculture  with  the  voluntary  partici- 
pation of  farmers  and  their  families. 

Since   World   War   II.    the   Extension 
Service,  in  response  to  the  demands  of 


the  people,  has  been  expanding  its  pro- 
grams into  urban  areas.  The  following 
quote  from  the  report  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  the  fiscal 
year  1968  Agriculture  appropriation 
bill  is  illustrative  of  this  trend: 

In  view  of  the  many  agencies  of  the 
Department  and  the  entire  Federal  Gov- 
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eminent  engaged  in  community  devel- 
opment activities,  the  committee  feels 
that  the  additional  funds  can  be  used 
most  effectively  in  programs  which  work 
directly  with  the  youth  of  this  Nation. 
The  wholesome  effect  ot  4-H  Club  ac- 
tivities has  been  so  beneficial  to  rural 
youth  that  additional  etforts  to  bring 
4-H  programs  to  young  people  in  the 
congested  and  deprived  urban  areas  of 
the  United  Stales  would  make  an  inval- 
uable contribution  to  the  moral,  spir- 
itual, and  economic  strength  of  this 
Nation,  . 

Many  cities  in  America  have  called,  m 
one  way  or  another,  upon  the  Coop- 
erative Extension  Service  for  its  leader- 
ship in  setting  up  programs  of  training 
in  home  counseling  and  in  youth  de- 
velopment, as  well  as  in  other  areas  of 
concern.  Many  mayors  of  problem- 
plagued  cities  have  known  liow  effective 
these  programs  can  be  in  creating 
greater  family  stability,  in  providing 
supplementary  educational  programs, 
and  in  salvagijig  dropouts  from  school 
and  society  from  tiie  brink  of  delm- 
quency  and  despair. 

Many  cities  have  inade  effective  use 
01  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service- 
especially  4-H  youth  developmpnt  and 
extension  home  economics  sn-ograms. 
Few  areas  in  the  Nation  can  show 
creater  real  need  for  expert,  trained 
leadership  in  child  care,  public  iiealth, 
home  counseling,  and  youth  develop- 
ment than  the  District  of  Columbia,  In 
view  of  the  many  calls  for  increased 
services  in  the  Federal  City,  it  is  only 
rieht  and  just  for  Congress  .to  maice 
available  to  District  residents  opportiJ^ 
niiies  for  self-help  programs  that  are 
available  to  residents  of  other  cities, 

Extension-auided  home  counseling 
services  and  youth  development  prot 
grams  have  been  initiated  in  recent 
months  to  provide  leadership  in  public 
hou.sing  pro,iects  in  such  cities  as  Provi- 
dence, R.I.:  Portland,  Oreg.;  Kansas 
City,  Mo.:  Hartford.  Manchestei'.  and 
Nevv-  Haven.  Conn.:  Newark.  N.J.:  Buf- 
falo. N.Y.:  ;.nd  Warren.  Ohio.  Similar 
self-help.  If-arning-bv-doine  programs 
are  urgently  needed  for  the  thousands 
of  families  >n  the  Districts  public  hous- 
ing developments  and  in  many  other 
low-income  neighborhoods.  Each  public 
service  department  of  the  District— the 
school  .'^vstem.  the  Recreation  Depart- 
ment, the  Public  Health  Department,  or 
anv  other— would  be  substantially  aug- 
mented by  making  Extensior.  Service 
programs  available  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 


LOW  INCOME     PEOPLE     IN      WASHINGTON'S 
CONGESTED    AREAS 

The  family  imit  is  considered  to  be  the 
most  important  instrument  in  the  proc- 
ess of  developing  the  individual.  Through 
this  primary  group,  the  individual  may 
acquire  habits,  ideals,  attitudes,  images, 
and  examples  which  both  stimulate  and 
motivate  him  toward  being  a  responsible 
citizen. 

However,  many  families  in  congested 
areas  of  Washington  have  been  unable 
to  provide  for  their  children  the  kind  of 
home  life  which  fosters  good  health  and 
good  cilizensip.  Often  this  is  beyond  their 
control  and  even  beyond  their  under- 
.^Landmg.  Parents  from  man".-  low-income 
uroups  are  not  familiar  with  adequate 
nutrition,  good  housekeeping  standards, 
the  care  and  developmeiit  of  children, 
and  the  need  to  fo.ster  sound  values  with- 
in the  home.  They  presently  lack  skills 
in  maintaimng  their  homes,  furnishings, 
and  equipment. 

Tiie  youth  employment  situation  has 
serious  dimen-sions  in  the  District.  For 
instance,  most  ot  the  6,000  youngpeople 
registered  with  the  Districts  Youth  Of- 
fices of  the  U.S.  Employment  .Service  are 
without  salable  j  ib  qualifications.  Mure 
than  7,5  percent  of  them  are  high  .school 
dropouts.  Jobs  geucrahy  require  a  high 
school  diploma  and  frequently  require 
specialized  training.  Many  of  the  youth- 
ful job.seekers  have  already  come  into 
contact  with  the  law. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  high  propor- 
tion of-  the  >puth  living  in  the  District's 
crowded  sections  have  poor  attitudes, 
poor  work  habits,  poor  education,  and 
di.'ficieiices  in  the  special  skills  needed 
for  getting  along  in  Avork  situations. 
Many  of  the  solutions  of  the  complex 
problems  of  emplcyability  need  lona-run 
.  cfTorts.  Most  agencies  .  concerned  have 
specialized  functions  to  perform,  while 
the  .solutions  need  concerted  efforts  deal- 
ing with  health,  education,  job  orienta- 
tion, and  support, 

The*Cooperative  Extension  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  dem- 
onstrated that  it  can  fulfill  a  unique 
role  of  working  with  families  and  youth 
j^  help  them  raise  theii;  a.spiralions  and 
make  effective  use  of  the  services  of  the 
many  specialized  auencies.  At  the  same 
I'me,  the  Extension  Service  would  have 
collaborative  and  mutually  beneficial  re- 
lationships with  schools.  en-HJloyment 
services,  and  other  community  ageacies. 

\\  HAT  THE  COOPERATIVE  EXTEN.SION   SERVICE  CAN 
DO    FOR    FAMILIES   IN    THE   DISTRICT 

Extension  has  more  'than  50  years  of 
experience   which   would   be   utilized   to 
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help  families,  including  their  youth,  to 
improve  their  home  situations,  and  man- 
age their  resources;  to  be  productive  in 
employment  situations;  and  to  develop 
\alues  of  good  citizenship. 

Extension  is  a  -family  centered"  pro- 
uram.  One  of  its  objectives  is  to  reach 
adults  and  youth  who  do  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  existing  educational  oppor- 
tiuiitles.  and  to  motivate  them  to  learn 
the  skills,  attitudes,  and  knowledge  nec- 
essary for  successful  family  living. 

Extension  aims  to  help  disadvantaged 
families  and  youth  learn  to  secure  and 
use  goods  and  services  in  such  a  way 
as  to  achieve  the  greatest  satisfaction  for 
all  family  members. 

Children  and  adults  would  participate 
in  learning  experiences  that  would  re- 
enforce  each  other — infoiTnation  on  nu- 
trition, sanitation,  and  personal  hygiene, 
for  example.  They  would  learn  to  u.se 
coiimrunity  resources  of  benefit  to  the 
family  and  would  become  involved  in 
community  organizations, 

Homemakers  would  develop  home 
management  skills:  good  hou.sekeeping 
iH-actices:  buynianship;  care  and  u.se  of 
foods,  clolliing,  household  furnishings, 
and  equipment;  as  well  as  better  child 
development  and  human  relationships. 
Hu.sbands  would  become  involved  in 
the  learning  experiences  Extension  pro- 
vides to  homemakers  and  youth. 

Families  would  develop  a  feeling  of 
self-reliance  and  an  appreciation  for  the 
benefits  gained  from  using  taiowltdge  to 
improve  family  well-being.  Eventually 
they  would  establish  immediate  and 
lonii-term  .goals  which  arc  compatible, 
practical,  and  attainable, 
I  include  the  following  corrt-,spondcnce : 

HOVSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES.    COM- 
MriTEE       ON       THE       DISTRICT       OF 

Columbia. 

Washington.  March  12.  19G8 
Hon.  Harold  Howe  II. 

Commissionrr  of  Kducatioii.   Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and    Welfare.   Wash- 
.nglon.  D.C. 
Dej>r  CoMMissioNtR  HowE!   Thls  Commlt- 
rce  i?  presently  considering  H.R.  15280  and 
S    1999    In  connection  t'nerewiih.  it  will  t>e 
helpful  to  t,he  Committee  ii  you  will  furnish 
;.  t:ibu!ation  showing  the  extent  of  the  p:»r- 
ticipalion  of  the  DC.  Government   in  pro- 
<  rams  administered  bv  your  Otfice  of  Educa- 
Tion  inr  the  fiscal  year  1966.  1967,  and  1968. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  your? . 

John  L.  McMill.\n 
Member  of  Congress.  C'^ainnan. 

In  reply,  the  following  tabulation  was 
received  from  the  Office  of  Education: 


I    OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  APPROPRIATIONS 
Elementsfy  and  secondary  educational  activities: 

Assistance    for    efiucationally    deprived    ctiildren 
(ESEA  I): 
Basic  grants ' 

State  administrative  expenses ' 

Grants  to  Slates  lor  school  library  materials  (ESEA 

11)1 .-••- 

Supplementary  educational  ceriters  and  services 
(ESEA  111)1 


Fiscal  year 

1966 
obligatio'is 


$5,575,276 
75.000 


Fiscal  year     Fiscal  year 

1957  1968  tinal 

obligations     allotments 


345.817 
74,267 


$5,642.U37 
75, 000 

347.914 

1,027.298 


$5,933,620 
150,000 

336, 897 

857, 785 


Fiscal  ysar     Fiscal  year     Fiscal  year 

1966  1967  1968  final 

obligations     obligations     allotments 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


I    OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  APPROPRIATIONS— Con, 
Elementary  and  seconoary  educational  activities — Con 
Strengthening    State    departments    ot    education 
(ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States ' 

Grants  for  special  projects s  ,'■'" 

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  remodeling 
(NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States  ' 

toans  to  nonprofit  private  schools ' ,"in"nr,ri 

State  administration  I ---       >3U,twu 


$130,934     •■il67,435        J206.022 


175,294 


176.432 
V  50,' 666' 


171,298 
25,097 
10,000 
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Fiscal  year 

1966 
Obligations 


ir     Fiscal  year 
1968  final 
obligations     allotments 


Fiscal  ye 
1967 


I    OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  APPROPRIATIONS— Con. 
Elemerfary  and  secondary  educational  activities — Con. 
Gu'dance,  counseling,  and  testing  (NDEA  V); 

Grants  to  States  1 

Institutes  lor  counseling  personnel 

hstitute?  Mr  advanced  study  (NDEA  XI) 

School  assistance  m  federally  aftected  areas: 

M3mten3nce  and  operations  (Public  Law  81-874) '.      4, 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815)' -. 

Teacher  Corps    .  . | 

Higher  educat'onal  activities: 
Program  assistance 

Strengthening  developing  Institutions  (HEA  III). 
Colleges  of  A   &  M  arts: 

Second  Morrill  Act' 

Bankhead- Jones  Act' 

Undergraduate    instructional  equipment   and 
other  resources  (HFA  VI): 

Television  equipment ' -.  I 

Other  equipment' /  | 

Construction: 

Undergraduate  pubLc  community  colleges  and 

technical  institutes  (HEFA  I.  sec   103)'. 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA   I.  sec. 

104)'   

Gnaduale  facilities  (HEFA  !»)..  

State  administration  (HEFA  I,  sec.  105)'...'... 
Teact»er  ertucstion: 

iLlementarv  and  secondary  teacher  programs 
(HEA  V  C): 

Experienced  teacher  fellowships ., 

Prospective  teacher  fellowships 

Strengthening  graduate  schools 

College  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Institutes  m  the  use  of  equipment  and  other 

teaching  aids  (HEA  VI)  .    

Student  Jid: 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-4); 
Grants  to  higher  education  institutions  ' 

Encouragement  of  educational  talent .. 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II): 

Contributions  to  loan  funds  '    . 1 

Loans  to  educational  institutions- [•  !l 

Cancellation  of  student  loans    I 

Insored  loans  (HEA  IV  B):  , 

Adv3nces  for  reserve  funds  '  . J. 

Inter.est  payments  on  insured  loans  J. 

Collese  work-study  program  (HEA  IV  C) '  ... 
Expansion  and  iTprovement  of  vocational  education: 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963: 

\  Grants  to  States  i  .   i 

Work-study  programs '  ,i 

George-Barden  and  supplemental  acts  '   

Grants  to  States  cnder  the  Appalachian  Regional 

Development  Ac"  (sec  211) 
Vocational  student  loan  assistance: 

Advances  lor  leserve  funds  1  ■^- 

I merest  payments  on  insured  loans  .     

Smith-Hughes  Act'  


$81,278         $81,690  $83,354 

34i;839     iio, 092  :!!;;;;;!;;! 

653,238   5.299,235   4,618,402 


147,921 

14.600 


397,076 

31.900 


123,325 


1    5,171 
;   80, 497 


598.771 
78. 166 
30.738 


156.800 
714,575" 


2.180.238 

2. 392. 096 

78. 752 


237,100 
116.349 
979,700 


11.203 
97,092 


115,866 
1.203,447 


78.272 


520. 708 


832.650        <  427. 836 
55.000 


841.197      1.711.032        1.686,226 
37,667  49.818 


596. 138 


447.871 

75.214 

226. 183 


721.707 


546. 495 

30.964 

226. 183 


652. 969 


543. 244 

31.280 

228. 058 


10. 000 


I.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  APPROPRIATIONS— Con 
Librarie;  and  community  services: 

Grants  for  public  library  services  (LSCA  I)  i 
Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III)' 
State  institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV  A)' 
Library   services   to   the    physically    handicapped 

(LSCA  IV-B)i  

Construction  of  public  libraries  (LSCA  II)'.. 
College  library  resources  (HEA  II  A)  ... 

Librarian  training  (HEA  II   B) 
University  community  service  programs  (HEA  I)  i.. 
Adult  basic  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States '  "         

Special  proiects  and  teacher  training 

Educational  improvement  for  the  handicapped: 

Preschool  and  school  programs  for  the  handicapped 

(ESEAVI)i 
Training  programs  for  teachers  of  the  handicapped 
Handicapped  research  and  demonstrations 
Captioned  films  lor  the  deal  and  media  services 
Research  and  training: 

General  education  research  (ESEA  IV) 
Training  of  educational  researchers  (ESEA  IV) 
Construction  of  educational  research  laboratories 

(ESEA  IV) .... 

Vocational  education  research  (Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963)   . .  .      .  -. 

Foreign  language  education  research  (NDEA  VI) 

Educational  nied'a  research  (tJDEA  VII)     

Library  improvement  research  (HEA  I!   B) 

Higher  education  construcl'On  loan  fund  (HEFA  III) 

Civil  rights  educational  activities: 

Institutes  for  school  personnel 

Grants  to  school  boards.    ...  .... 

Arts  and  humanities  educational  activities: 
Instructional  assistance: 

Grants  to  States  I     .   .. 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools  '. . . 

Teacher  training  institutes — 

International  education  programs: 

Advanced  tiainmg  in  foreign  languages  ('■IDEA  VI): 

Language  and  area  centers 

Fellowships  . 
Foreign  language  training  and  area  studies  (FulBright- 
Hays) .       

II.  TRANSFERRED  FUNDS  FRdM  OTHER  AGENCIES 

Manpower  development  and  training  activities. 

Area  redevelopment  activities 

Educational  television  facilities.   . 

Assistance  to   refugees  in  the  United  States:  Cuban 

student  loans  ... 

Civil  defense  educational  activities 

Supplemental  Appalachian  grants  for  construction  ot  and 

equipment  for  facilities  (sec.  214). .,     . 

Total 


Fiscal  year 

1966 
obligations 

Fiscal  year 

1967 
obligations 

Fiscal  year 
1968  final 
allotments 

J184.001 

$224. 762 

7.o;5 

7,075 

$224,  762 
40. 571 
38. 000 

203,970 
42,  000 

105.000 

4.735 

104,927 

97, 800 

119,584 

23.750 

138,579 

119,584 

174.214 
1.055,000 

99, 040 
1,450,239 

196, 191 

4;9,'208 
446.950 
619.123 

20,  000 
505, 763 
854,743 
504,312 

lUO.OOO 

688. 2S1 

1,176,212 

583,235 
239  300 

373. 03S 
189,277 
294. 955 
372,  8.'7 
6. 469, OUO 

312,396 

19,  ROO 

3. 605. 000 

'        85. 000 

1.217- 

976 

995 
237 

57,212 

102.308 
93.973 

140,  000 
90,  561 

42. 897 

164. 180 



1,194.753 

253.546 

■       386.939 

90.  850 
45. 895 

71.845 
51.592 



2^i-»ttr460    37.348.055      18,410.455 


'  State  allocated  programs  administered  by  State  agencies 
-  Includes  title  X  of  NDEA. 


r 


'■■  Includes  State  supervision. 

'Amount  represents  mitial-year  awards  only. 


PURPOSE   OF  THE   BILL 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpoSe 
of  H  R,  15280,  a^  amended,  is  to  provide 
the  citizens  of  the  Dietnct  of  Columbia 
the  services  and  benefits  derived  from  a 
land-erani  college.  The  bill  would  name 
the  Federal  City  College  as  the  land- 
srant  collase  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, The  important  provisions  of  H,R. 
15280  that  '.vill  carry  out  the  objective  of 
the  bill  are  as  follows: 

The  Federal  City  College  would : 

First.  Qualify  for  a  $50,000  annual 
grant — under  the  Morrill  Act  of  1890 — 
to  be  used  for  instruction  in  agricultural 
and  mechanic  arts,  home  economics, 
youth  and  commtmity  development,  and 
so  forth. 

Second.  Qualify  for  fund  allotments 
for  research,  investigation,  and  experi- 
mentation in  marketing,  consumer  edu- 
cation, food  handling,  and  so  foith,  im- 
der  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of 
1946. 

Third.  Receive  a  total  annual  grant  of 
$170,000— under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act 


of  1935 — for  agricultural  research,  ex- 
tension work,  and  increased  support  for 
land-grant  colleges.  The  college  would 
receive  an  equal  share  of  an  annual  na- 
tional grant  of  S7,8  million,  or  S150.000 
and.  on  a  population  basis,  a  share  of  a 
further  national  grant  of  S4.3  million, 
or  S20.000— for  a  total  of  $170,000  to  sup- 
port such  instruction.  So  as  not  to  dilute 
the  present  entitlement  of  the  .50  States 
and  Puerto  Rico  to  endowment  and  sup- 
port funds,  .section  108  authorizes  addi- 
tional appropriations  of  $170,000  to  take 
care  of  the  District. 

Fourth.  Receive  authorization  for  a 
capital  grant  of  $7.241.706 — in  lieu  of 
public  land  grants  of  land-scrip  provided 
in  the  first  Morrill  Act  for  the  State.s — 
to  be  an  endowment  to  be  invested  in 
bonds  and  the  income  used  for  support 
of  the  college's  mechanic  arts  and  agri- 
cultural programs.  The  principal  would 
be  unimpairable,  and  if  diminished  would 
have  to  be  restored  by  the  District.  This 
grant  is  in  lieu  of  the  land  grants  made  to 
other  colleges  in  earlier  years  under  the 
First  Morrill  Act. 


Fifth.  Participate  in  cooperative  exten- 
sion services,  including  home  economics 
and  4-H  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture — by  extending  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  of  1914.  The  District  will  have 
to  match  the  Federal  allotments  on  a 
50-50  basis  following  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970, 

Sixth.  In  addition  to  providing  basic, 
enabling  legislation  for  the  college  to 
qualify  under  the  land-grant  programs 
indicated,  the  bill  includes  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  acceptance  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  such  programs. 

B.^CKGROUN'D 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  the  last  re- 
maining area  in  our  Nation  without  the 
services  of  a  land-grant  college.  This  leg- 
i.slation  would  provide  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  study  for  careers  in  community 
services  and  to  receive  the  benefits  from 
cooperative  extension  programs. 

The  population  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  larger  than  that  of  11  States 
of  this  Nation,  Yet  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  do  not  have  their  own 
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land-grant  college  as  do  the  50  States 
and  Puerto  Rico,  Young  people  looking 
toward  career.s  in  programs  usually  asso- 
ciated with  land-grant  colleges  have  had 
to  apply  for  admission  to  Stales  with 
land-grant  universities.  This  has  not 
been  a  satisfactory  arrangement  due  to 
stringent  student  enrollment  policies  in 
the  States  and  out-of-State  tuition  at 
land-grant  colleges  which  are  beyond  the 
means  of  many  potential  college  students 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  addition,  the  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  been  denied  coopera- 
tive extension  programs  that  are  con- 
nected With  land-grant  universities.  Over 
the  years,  the  Cooperative  p:xt«nsion 
Service  has  been  increasing  their  serv- 
ices in  home  living,  community  improve- 
ment, and  youth  development  m  urban 
areas. 

It  became  increasingly  clear  that  the 
problems  of  providing  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  >oung  people  in  certain  dis- 
ciplines associated  with  extension  service, 
community  services,  environmental  serv- 
ices, dietetic^,  home  economics,  as  well 
as  the  problem  of  providing  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  cooperative 
extension  seivice.  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  land-grant  college  in  the 
District,  Since  the  Federal  City  College, 
established  by  Congress  on  November  7, 
1966— Public  Law  89-791— is  now  de- 
veloping a  curriculum  for  course  offer- 
ings in  September  of  1968.  it  seemed  ap- 
propriate to  name  this  college  as  the 
land-grant  college  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  favor  this  approach  if  these  serv- 
ices are  to  be  provided  to  the  citizens  of 
the  District. 

NECESSITY     FOR    THE    LEGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  and  need  for  a  land- 
grant  college  was  well  defined  by  Eugene 
Davenport,  dean  emeritus,  College  of 
Agriculture.  University  of  Illinois — in  an 
address  delivered  to  the  Association  of 
Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities, 
November  16,  1931: 

First  of  all.  a  repository  of  the  world's 
stock  of  knowledge  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
bring  it  togetlier  in  available  form  and  so  far 
as  means  are  at  hand,  for  the  purpose. 

Second,  it  is  a  research  institution,  pro- 
vided with  specialists  and  equipment  for 
adding  to  this  stock  of  knowledge  u.,  widely 
as  would  be  profitable  in  the  development 
of  the  State  and  as  fas't  as  resources  will 
permit. 

Third,  it  is  a  source  of  information  on 
which  anv  man  may  draw  freely  and  at 
will. 

Fourth,  it  is  a  meeting  place  where  spe- 
cialists and  Citizens  may  discuss  difficult 
problems  and  lay  plans  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  State. 

Fifth,  it  is  a  teaching  institution  because 
such  a  repository  of  knowledge  and  agency 
for  the  advancement  of  civilization  is  of 
necessity  an  ideal  place  for  the  education  of 
young  men  and  women  who  take  prepara- 
tion for  life  as  a  serious  matter.  The  teaching 
service  of  such  .m  institution  will  always. 
therefore,  be  a  prominent  part  of  its  work, 
the  student  being  the  best  means  to  the  end 
of  an  ever-advancing  civilization. 

Sixth,  it  maintains  in  many  lives  a  co- 
operative ext'..'nsion  service  for  tochnical 
assistance  outside  the  campus. 


Funds  to  be  made  available  are  luniled 
to  instruction  and  in.'-.tructional  equip- 
ment and  .supplies  in  agriculture,  me- 
chanic arts.  English,  mathematics,  nat- 
ural and  ph.ysical  sciences,  economic 
sciences,  and  special  preparation  of 
teachers — the  funds  may  not  be  used  for 
the  purchase  or  pieservation  of  buildings 
or  ''the  purchase  of  land.  Fields  of  in- 
struction which  have  particular  impor- 
tance in  the  evolving  needs  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Colu:nbia  would  be 
added  to  the  college  curriculum, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
iion  on  ilie  bill  and  all  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  que.stion  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engros.sment  and  third  reading  of  the 
3ill, 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time, 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT 

Mr,  GOODLING,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  rccommii. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
l.io.sed   to  tile  bilP 

Mr.  GOODLING,  I  am.  Mr   Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  GooDLiNG  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  15280  to  tile  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  further  study. 

The  SPEAKER,  Without  oTajection,  the 

previous  C!ue,stion  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  83,  nays  254,  not  voting  96,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  1.541 
YEAS— 83 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 

Adair 

Ashbiook 

Bavins 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Betts 

BeviU 

Blanton 

Brav 

Brinkley 

Burleson 

Cabell 

Clancy 

Colmer 

Davis.  Ga. 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Edwards.  La. 

Fisher 

Gallfianakis 

Gathings 

Goodllng 


-Adams 
Addabbo 
."Mbert 

Anderson.  Ill 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak, 


Griffin 
G  loss 
Hagan 
Halev 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmidt 


O'Neal.  Ga. 

Poage 

PoH 

Pool 

Price.  Tex 

Rarick 

Rivers 


Hansen.  Idaho    FJoberts 


Hebert 

Henderson 

Hull 

Hunt 

Jones,  N.C. 

King.  N.Y 

Kornegav 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

McClurc 

Marsh 

Martin 

Michel 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Nichols 

O'Konski 

NAYS— 254 

Annunzio 

.trends 

.'\splnall 

Ay  res 

Barrett 

Bates 

Bell 

Blester 


Roudebush 

Satterlield 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Calif, 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Steed 

Stephens 

Taylor 

Tuck 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Whitten 

Willis 


Blackburn 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 


Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhiU,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va, 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton,  Calif 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cahill 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbeit 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Daniels 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

cle  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Dcnohue 

Dow 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Erlcnborn 

E.sch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Kallon 
•rascell 

Keluhan 

Eindlev 

Flood 

Ford, 
William  D 

Fountain 

Fr.aser 

Krelinghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa, 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green,  Pa 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Gurney 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hanna 

Hansen,  W'ash. 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 


Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoski 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hollfield 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala, 

Karih 

Kaslcmeler 

Kazen 

Keith 

King.  Calif, 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Ku>kenda!l 

Kyros 

Lattu 

Lipscomb 

Long,  Md 

McCarthy 

McClo.skey 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mlcli, 
McEwen 

McFall 
MacGrcgor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailllard 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathias,  Md, 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Meskill 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morsan 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Morse.  Mass. 

Mjrton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy.  III. 

Mtirphy.  N.'Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottmger 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Philbm 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Price,  ni. 


Pry  or 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Uailsback 

Reid.  Ill, 

Rcid.  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  I'a. 

Riegle 

Hobisor. 

Rodiiio 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Houers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

.St  Gennain 

St  Onge 

Schadeberg 

bchneebcli 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 
Shriver 

Sibk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

.Smith,  N.y. 

."ipringer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Sterner.  Ariz 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Taft 

Talcotl 

Teague.  CalU. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlcrnan 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 
.  VanderJagt 

VaiHk 

Vigonto 

Waldie 

Walker 

Whalen 

White 

Whltener 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Woitf 

Wright 

Wvait 
Wydler 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablocki 

Zlon 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING-  96 


Andrews.  Ala, 
.Ashley 
Ashmore 
Battin 
Berry 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 

Brown,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Carey 
Casey 
Celler 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H, 
Clawson, 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cowger 
Culver 


,  Del 


Curtis 

Daddario 

Di'ggs 

Dulski 

Eilberg 

Everett 

Evins.  Tenn 

Farbstein 

Fino 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Gardner 

Getty  s 

Gialmo 

Gilbert 

Goodell 

Green.  Ores. 

Halleck 

Hanley 

Harrison 

Harvey 

Ha  .V  kins 

Hollanfi 

Ichord 


Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten    - 

Kee 

Kelly 

Kleppe 

Kupferman 

Landrum 

Long.  La. 

Lukens 

McCIory 

McCuUoch 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
May 
Mayne 
Miller.  Calif. 
Moore 
Nix 

O'Hara.  111. 
Olsen 
Passman 
Patman 
Podell 
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PoUoclt 

Purcell 

QuiUen 

Randall 

Rees 

Resnlck 

Ronan 

Roybal 
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Scheuer. 

Selden 

Staggers 

Stubbletield 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Tex 

Tenzer 


Tunney 
Utt  ' 

Watts 
Whalley 
WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Wvlle 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
rejected 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr   Boggs  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Pord. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr    Halleck. 
Mr   Teague  of  Texiis  with  Mr.  Bow. 
Mr  3tng]?ers  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 
Mr  Corman  with  Mr  Holland.  | 

Mr  A-shmore  with  Mr  Utt. 
Mr.    Miller    of    California    with    Mr.    Del 
Clawson. 

Mrs    Sullivan   with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr  Brademas  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Parbetein  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr  Berry. 

Mr  Brasco  with  Mr  Whalley. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr  McCuUoch. 

Mr.  Everett  wnth  Mr  Kleppe. 

Mr,  Paewfan  with  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvanl*.-  i 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr  Harvey. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Burton 
of  Utah. 

Mr  Piircell  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr,  Qulllen. 

Mr  Podell  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr  Charles  H,  Wilson  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Rees  •^ith  Mr  McClory. 

Mr,  Watts  with  Mr,  Lukens. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  C.irey  with  Mr  Kupferman. 

Mr.  L.mdrum  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Wyhe.  ' 

Mr   Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois. 

Mr.   Clark   with  Mr.   Daddarlo. 

Mr.  Culver  wit  i  Mr  .Ashley, 

-Mr,  Karsten  with  Mr,  Ellberg. 

-Mr.  Getty?  with  Mr,  Daddario. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr,  Glalmo. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Ixjng  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Hanley, 

-Mr.  blseii  with  Mr.  Ronan,    «- 

Mr,  Passman  with  Mr.  Roybal.  I 

Mr,  Scneuer  with  Mr.  Stubblefield. 

Messrs.  SCHADEBERG  and  CHAM- 
BERLAIN changed  their  vote  from  "yea" 

te»-'  n'ay.  "  r 

Mr.  WHITTEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  1 

The  bill  was  passed.  I 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  3ISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  a  similar  Senate  bill  'S.  1999  > 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Education  .-^ct. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fror»  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 


S.  1999 
Be  jt  enacted  by  the  Senate  end  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Education  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title:    ^ 

TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  401  In  the  administration  of  the  Act 
entitled  -An  Act  to  apply  a  p)ortlon  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the  more 
complete  endowment  and'  support  of  the 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts  established  under  the 
provisions  of  an  Act  of  Congress  approved 
July  secona.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty 
two",  approved  August  30.  1890  1 26  Stat. 
417:  7  use.  321-326.  328):  the  tenth  para- 
graph under  the  heading  'Emergency  .'Vppro- 
priations"  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight",  ap- 
proved March  4,  1907  (34  Stat.  1256,  1281:  7 
U.S.C.  322);  the  Act  of  May  8.  1914  i  38  Stat 
372:  7  US'C  341-346.  347a.  348.  349  i;  section 
22  of  the  Act  of  June  29.  1935  (49  Stat  436; 
7  U.S.C.  329):  the  Act  of  March  4.  1940  1 54 
Stat.  39;  7  US  C.  331);  and  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  1087;  7  U.S  C. 
1621-1629).  the  Federal  City  College  author- 
ized by  this  Act  shall  be  considered  to  be 
a  college  established  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  2.  1862 
(12  Stat  503:  7  U.S.C.  301-305.  307.  308), 
and  the  term  "State"  as  tised  in  the  afore- 
mentioned laws  or  provisions  of  laws  shall 
Include  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  22  of  the  Act  of  June 
29.  1935  (49  Stat.  436;  7  US  C.  329).  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ".S7.- 
650.000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "57- 
800.000".  and  by  striking  out  ■■?4.300,000" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$4,320,000". 

lb)  In  lieu  of  extending  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  those  provisions  of  the  Act  of  July 
2.  1862  (12  Stat.  503:  7  U.S.C.  301-305,  307. 
308) ,  relating  to  donations  of  public  lands  or 
land  scrip  for  the  endowment  and  mainte- 
nance of  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts,  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  sum  of  S7.241.706.  Amounts 
appropriated  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  granted  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  subject  to  those 
provisions  of  that  Act  applicable  to  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  land  or  land  scrip. 

Sec.  403.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  .sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
May  8.  1914  (38  Stat.  372:  7  U  S.C.  341-346. 
347a,  348,  349).  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Sums  so  appropriated  shall  be  in  addition  to 
and  not  in  substitution  for,  sums  otherwise 
appropriated  under  such  Act.  or  otherwise 
appropriated  for  agricultural  extension  work. 
Pour  per  centum  of  the  sums  so  appropriated 
for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  allotted  to  the 
Federal  Extension  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  administrative,  technical, 
and  other  services  of  the  Department  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
The  District  of  Columbia  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  offset  allotments  authorized  under 
this  section. 

Sec  404.  The  enactment  of  this  title,  shall, 
as  respects  the  District  of  Columbia,  be 
deemed  to  satisfy  any  requirement  of  State 
consent  contained  In  any  of  the  laws  or  pro- 
\  isions  of  law  referred  to  In  this  title. 

Sec.  405.  Except  with  respect  to  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  extension  of  the  Act  of 
May  8.  1914  (38  Stat.  372;  7  U.S.C.  341-346. 
347a,  348,  349).  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
this  title  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
appropriations  with  respect  to  fiscal  vears 
beginning  after  June  30.  1968.  In  the  case  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  8,  1914.  so 
extended,   such   provisions  shall   take  effect 


upon  the  date  appropriations  are  made  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out*  such 
extension. 

MOTION     OFFERED    BY     MR.    SISK 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  lead  as  follows: 

Mr,  SisK  moves  to  .strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clau.se  of  S,  1999  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  uf  H  R.  15280,  as 
passed,  us  lollows: 

■'Section  1,  Title  I  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Public  Education  .Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  The  following  new 
sections: 

"  Sec    107    In  the  administration  of — 

■  '(li  the  Act  of  .■\ugust  30.  1890  (7  U.SC, 
321-326,  328)  (known  as  the  Second  Morrill 
Act), 

"  '(2)  the  tenth  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ing   "EMERCENCV    ,\PPROPRIATIONS"    III    the    .^Ct 

of  .March  4,    1907   i7  U,S,C.  322)    (known  as 
•he  Nelson  Amendment) . 

"'i3i  section  22  of  the  Act  of  June  29. 
1935  (7  U,S  C.  329)  (known  as  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act  i . 

"■(4)  the  Act  of  March  4.  1940  (7  U.S.C. 
331),  and 

"'(5)  the  .Agricultural  Marketing  .Act  of 
1946  (7  US.C.  1621-1629). 
the  Federal  City  College  shall  be  considered 
to  be  a  college  established  for  the  beneht 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Uie  Act  of 
July  2,  1862  (7  U,S,C,  301-305.  307,  308) 
I  known  as  the  First  Morrill  Act):  and  the 
term  'State'  as  used  in  the  laws  raid  provi- 
sions of  law  listed  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs of  this  section  shall  include  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia, 

"'Sec,  108,  (a)  Section  22  of  the  -Act  of 
June  29.  1935  (7  U.SC,  329),  is  amended  il) 
by  striking  out  "$7,650,000'"  and  insertmc  In 
lieu  thereof  "$7,800,000",  and  i2l  by  striking 
out  "$4,300,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$4,320,000". 

"'(b)  In  lieu  of  extending  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  those  provisions  oi  the  .Act  of 
July  2.  1862  (7  U,S,C,  301-305.  307,  308),  re- 
lating to  donations  of  public  lands  or  land 
scrip  :or  the  endowment  and  maintenance 
of  colleges  for  the  beneht  of  agriculture  atid 
the  mechanic  arts,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  sum  of  $7,241,706,  Amount,s  appropriated 
tinder  this  subsection  shal'  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  granted  to  the  Di.<:trict 
of  Columbia  .subject  to  t.hose  provisions  of 
that  .Act  applicable  to  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  land  cr  land  scrip, 

"'Sec.  109,  (a)  In  the  administration  of 
the  Act  of  May  8.  1914  i7  U.SC.  341-346, 
347a-349 )  i  known  as  the  Smiih-Lever  .Act )  — 
"'(1)  the  Federal  City  College  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  college  established  lor  the 
beneiit  of  agriculture  and  t;ie  mechanic  arts 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  t.he 
Act  of  July  2,  1862  i7  U.S.C,  301-305,  307, 
308);  and 

"'(2)  the  term  "State"  as  used  in  such 
-Act  of  May  8,  1914.  shall  include  the  District 
of  Columbia,  except  that  t.he  District  of  Co- 
I'anibia  shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  any 
sums  appropriated  under  section  3  of  such 
-Act. 

"'ibt  In  lieu  of  an  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  se-.-tlon  3  of  such  -Act  of  May  8,  1914. 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  such  sums  ts  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  cooper.itive  agricul- 
tural extension  work  i:i  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia under  .such  .Act,  For  the  fiscal  vears 
ending  June  30.  1969,  and  June  30.  1970,  sums 
appropriated  under  this  subsection  may  be 
used  to  pay  the  total  cost  cf  providing  such 
extension  work;  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  such  sums  may  be  used  to  "pay 
no  more  t.han  one-half  of  such  cost,  .Any 
reference  in  such  .Act  (other  than  section  3 
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thereof  I  to  funds  appropriated  under  such 
Act  shall  in  the  case  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia be  considered  a  reference  to  funds 
appropriated  under  this  subsection, 

"  '(C)  Four  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated under  subsection  (b)  for  each  fiscal 
year  shall  be  allotted  to  the  Federal  Exten- 
sion Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  administrative,  technical,  and  other  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  Service  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section, 

"'Sec.  110,  The  enactment  of  sections  107 
and  109  of  this  title  shall,  as  respects  the 
District  of  Columbia,  be  deemed  to  satisfy 
-iiiy  requirement  of  -State  consent  contained 
in  any  of  the  laws  or  provisions  of  law  re- 
ferred to  in  such  sections, ' 

"Sec,  2,  Sections  107  and  108  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Public  Education  Act  (added  by 
section  1  of  this  .Act  i  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  June  30,  1968  " 

The  SPEAKER,  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  oflered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Califoi-nia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table, 

-A  similar  House  bill  iH.R.  15280  >  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R,  17324,  RENEGOTIATION 
AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr,  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  House 
Re.solution  1181  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H,  Res,  1181 

Rcsolred.  That  up>on  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  it,self  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H,R, 
17324)  to  extend  and  amend  the  Renegotia- 
tion -Act  of  1951,  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule, 
.At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Holi- 
FiELD).  The  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  SisK)  is  recognized  for  1  hour, 

Mr,  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  eentlcman  from  California 
I  Mr,  Smith  1  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1181 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
17324  to  extend  and  amend  the  Rene- 
gotiation Act  of  1951, 

The  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951.  as 
amended,  authorizes  the  Government  to 
recapture  excessive  profits  on  certain 
Government  contracts  and  subcontracts. 
This  act  will  expire  as  of  June  30,  1968. 
H.R.  17324  extends  the  act  for  3  years— 
untilJune  30,  1971. 


The  bill  also  amends  the  exemption  for 
standard  commercial  articles  and  sei-v- 
ices  to  provide  assurance  that  items 
qualifying  for  the  exemption  are,  in  fact, 
of  a  commercial  nature. 

In  view  of  existing  international  con- 
ditions, the  continuation  of  the  Rene- 
gotiation Act  is  m  the  national  interest. 
Total  military  procurement  is  expected 
to  continue  at  a  high  level  for  the  next 
few  years.  Modern  military  procure- 
ment, and  space  procurement  as  well,  is 
chaiacleiized  by  changing  technical  re- 
quirements anci  increasing  complexity. 
The  nature  of  this  procurement  means 
there  is  often  a  lack  of  established  mar- 
ket costs  or  prices  to  guide  procurement 
officers.  The  use  of  negotiated  contracts 
IS  therefore  necessary  loi'  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  dollar  amount  of  these  pro- 
curements. 

Total  military  procurement  rose  59 
percent— h'om  $28  billion  in  1965  to  S44.6 
billion  in  1967,  The  normal  timelag  be- 
tween the  lime  a  contract  is  awarded 
and  the  tmie  renegotiation  filings  are 
made  with  respect  to  the  contract,  the 
amounts  received  by  contractors  Irom 
procurement  awards  during  the  Vietnam 
buildup  will  continue  to  be  reported  in 
Renegotiation  Board  filings  durint'  the 
next  3  years. 

An  extension  of  3  years  will  give  fur- 
ther time  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  sev- 
eral changes  made  in  recent  years  in 
Government  iJrocurement  techniques  on 
the  relationships  between  costs,  j^rofits. 
and  prices  m  negotiated  conti'acts  and 
their  effectiveness  in  reducing  excessive 
profits  on  the.se  contracts,  A  new  system 
of  establishing  cost-proflt-price  relation- 
ships v.as  initiated  by  the  E>efense  De- 
partment in  1964.  In  addition,  procure- 
ment nei-otiating  has  been  improved 
through  strengthening  the  Truth  in 
Negotiations  Act. 

Additionally,  the  3-year  extension,  in 
place  of  the  permanent  extension  which 
was  recommended,  will  give  the  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  renegotia- 
tion process  and  the  effects  of  recent 
changes  in  procurement  practices  after 
they  have  been  in  use  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1181  in  order  that  H.R. 
17324  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
:ny  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 

1  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  House  Resolution 
1181  does  provide  for  an  open  rule,  with 

2  hours  of  general  debate  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  17324,  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  Amendments  of  1968. 

It  will  permit  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

Air.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  extend  the  Renegotiation  Act.  which 
expires  on  June  30.  1968,  for  an  addi- 
tional period  of  3  years.  The  bill  also 
amends  tho.se  provisions  of  the  act  per- 
taining to  the  exemption  for  standard 
commercial  articles  and  services  to  in- 
sure that  items  so  classified  are  actually 
standard  commercial  items. 

The  act  provides  that  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  Is  empowered  to  review  all 


contracts  a  supplier  had  with  the  Gov- 
ernment over  a  period  of  a  year  to  in- 
sure that  no  excessive  profits  were  real- 
ized. Individual  contracts  of  a  supplier 
are  not  the  test,  but  his  total  contracts 
for  the  year  under  review. 

The  committee  believes  the  act  inu.st 
be  extended  and  recommends  a  period 
of  3  years,  through  June  30,  1971.  They 
believe  it  is  necessary  to  insure  that 
the  Government  pays  no  more  than  fair 
value  for  goods  and  services  it  pur- 
chases. This  is  particularly  true  in  view 
of  the  increasing  purciiases  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, particularly  for  defense  pro- 
curement. In  1965  the  fieure  was  S28 
billion.  In  1967  it  was  $44,600  million. 
The  committee  also  wants  more  time 
to  review  the  renegotiation  process  and 
also  to  study  recent  procurement  prac- 
tices of  the  executive  departments. 

As  indicated,  the  "standard  commer- 
cial" test  is  amended  to  in.sure  that  pur- 
chased items  exempted  Irom  the  terms  of 
the  act  truly  qualifies  as  an  I'xcmption. 
To  so  qualify,  a  supplier  must  show  that 
of  total  sales  on  the  item  in  question  at 
least  35  percent  of  his  sales  uere  on  a 
ommercial  basis. 

The  bill  adds  several  additional  quali- 
fications to  insure  reportinc  of  the  sales" 
of  such  items  v  here  by  applying  the  ex- 
emption a  supplier  can  remove  all  his 
other  contracts  from  the  renegotiation 
proce.ss  by  bringing  his  total  contracts 
open  to  i'c\'iew  below  the  $1  million  floor 
.set  by  the  act.  In  such  cases,  the  bill  v.iU 
peimit  the  Renegotiation  Board  to  re- 
view contracts  for  other  than  standard 
commeicial  items.  The  bill  also  requires 
that  the  price  for  such  articles  or  .serv- 
ices be  comi)arable  when  .sold  to  either 
Government  or  the  private  market,  and 
increase  the  35-j3ercent  test  to  a  require- 
ment that  50  percent  of  the  suiiplier'.'; 
sales  be  of  a  commercial  nature.  This 
percentage  te.-^t  must  be  applied  on  a 
Yearly  basis:  the  cut  rent  2 -year  period 
as  an  alternative  t(^st  is  removed. 

Mr.  Curtis  has  filed  individual  views. 
He  believes  that  the  only  way  Congress 
can  require  the  improvement  of  our  pres- 
ent procurement  process  is  to  fail  to  give 
such  procurement  agencies  the  ■crutch" 
of  renetiotiaiion  to  correct  their  mistakes 
and  return  overpayments  to  The  Treas- 
ury. He  believes  that  procuiemt  nt  agen- 
cies will  never  really  come  to  urii^s  with 
their  'iveakne.ss  in  procurement  policies 
until  faced  v%ith  the  loss  of  their 
"crutch." 

He  also  believes  that  the  floor  beiow 
which  the  Renegotiation  Board  does  not 
review  should  be  increased  from  81  mil- 
lion to  $1,500,000  because  of  inflation  in 
costs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  tliat  we  must 
iiave  renegotiation:  however.  I  have 
:iever  been  quite  able  to  understand  why 
there  was  this  ceiling  at  this  low  figure 
of  SI  million  .so  far  as  small  business  is 
concerned,  which  requires  them  to  keep 
accountants  and  requires  them  to  have 
additional  legal  services,  because  they  do 
not  always  know  whether  they  might  be 
called  for  renegotiation,  and  particularly 
when  you  have  a  fixed-price  contract 
which  was  arrived  at  by  bid. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  why,  in  connection 
with  a  small  business  when  the  amount 
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that  they  do  is  a  million  dollars,  that 
they  have  to  agree  to  renegotiate  and 
the  Government  say.  "You  cannot  make 
this  amount  of  money."  when  they  have 
sharpened  their  pencils  in  really  sharp 
competition  with  other  businesses  and 
they  are  down  to  a  fixed  price;  I  am 
never  quite  able  to  understand. 

Personally,  I  would  much  prefer  this 
ceiling  to  be  raised  to  S2  million,  S3  mil- 
lion, or  even  $4  million  in  an  effort  to 
help  small  business. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  rule  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution   was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  14907.  FEDERAL  CREDIT 
UNION     ACT     AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1178  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows :  j 

H.  RES.  1178  ' 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  .idoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
14907)  to  .imend  the  Federal  Credit  Un- 
ion .-Vet.  .^fter  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  .md  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  iioiir.  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule. 
At  the  conclu.slon  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  any  Member  may  demand  a  separate 
vote  in  the  Hoi.se  on  any  amendment  adopted 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill 
or  committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
;Mr.  Smith!  and  pending  that,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1178 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
14907  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act. 

H.R.  14907  would  e.xtend  maturity  on 
secured  loans  of  Federal  credit  imions 
from  5  to  10  years.  The  unsecured  loan 
limit  would  remain  at  5  years. 

Federal  credit  unions  would  be  able 
to  invest  in  State-chartered  central 
credit  unions.  At  present.  Federal  credit 
unions  may  lend  money  to  State- 
chartered  central  credit  unions,  but  can- 
not become  members. 

When  a  credit  union  liquidates,  nor- 
mally because  i^s  sponsoring  organization 
is  moving  or  closing  its  facility,  the  credit 
union  must  sell  its  assets,  normally  its 
loans  to  members,  in  order  to  complete 
an  orderly  liquidation.  Under  existing 
law,  these  loans  cannot  be  sold  to  another 


credit  union.  H.R.  14907  would  permit 
these  loans  to  be  sold  to  other  credit 
unions  within  strict  guidelines. 

Most  credit  unions  ofTer  free  credit  life 
insurance  when  a  member  obtains  a 
loan;  however,  the  same  does  n^  hold 
true  for  health  and  accident  insiisaflce 
H.R.  14907  would  provide  that  a  Federal 
credit  union  could  facilitate  a  member's 
purchase  of  health  and  accident  insur- 
ance toj^-allowing  the  payments  for  such 
insurance  to  be  deducted  from  his  loan 
repayment  fees. 

When  a  credit  union  wishes  to  borrow 
funds,  it  is  necessary  to  gain  approval 
from  the  board  of  directors.  This  legis- 
lation would fl,llow  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  board  to  borrow  funds  rather 
than  leaving  that  decision  up  to  the  en- 
tire board. 

Under  present  law.  credit  unions  can 
make  imsecured  loans  up  to  $750,  or 
10  percent  of  their  unimpaired  capital 
or  surplus,  whichever  is  smaller.  H.R. 
14907  would  extend  the  unsecured  loan 
limit  on  a  stairstep  arrangement  to 
$2,500. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  audit  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  Government,  Fed- 
eral credit  tmions  are  required  to  have 
quarterly  audits  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  credit  union's  supervisorj'  com- 
mittee. H.R.  14907  would  replace  the 
quarterly  audits  with  a  semiannual  audit. 

There  is  a  technical  amendment  in  the 
bill  that  makes  it  clear  that  a  member  of 
the  supervisorj-  committee  can  be  re- 
moved by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Federal  credit 
union  and  such  removal  does  not  require 
a  vote  of  every  member  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1178  in  order  that  H.R. 
14907  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution.  House 
Resolution  1178,  provides  for  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour's  general  debate  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  14907.  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  amendments. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  amend  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  in  a  number  of 
instances  to  meet  problems  which  ha^-e 
developed  over  the  years  and  to  liberahze 
the  lending  policy  of  the  credit  unions. 

First,  the  bill  increases  the  maturity 
date  on  several  loans  from  5  to  10  years. 
Such  loans  are  those  generally  made  for 
home  improvements,  mobile  homes,  and 
other  large  amount  needs. 

The  bill  also  will  permit  credit  unions 
to  provide  credit  life  insurance  and 
health  and  accident  insurance  to  insure 
that  a  loan  would  be  repaid  if  the  bor- 
rower became  disabled  or  sick. 

Under  present  law.  credit  unions  can 
make  unsecured  loans  up  to  $750  or  10 
percent  of  their  unimpaired  capital  and 
surplus  whichever  is  smaller.  The  bill 
would  broaden  this  authority  to  make 
unsecured  loans  of  up  to  S2.500  or  2.5 
percent  of  their  unimpaired  capital  and 
surplus,  whichever  is  smaller. 

The  bill  also  amends  the  act  to  assist 
credit  unions  in  their  internal  operations. 
The  quarterly  audit  provisions  are  re- 
placed with  a  provision  calling  for  a  semi- 
annual audit.  The  bill  also  permits  one 


credit  union  to  borrow  from  another  with 
the  approval  of  its  executive  committee: 
current  law  requires  agreement  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  full  board  of  directors.  It  also 
permits  credit  unions  to  purchase  the 
notes  of  credit  unions  which  are  liqui- 
dating for  any  reason;  this  sometimes 
occurrs  when  a  military  base  closes. 

There  are  no  reports  from  interested 
agencies.  There  are  no  minority  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  rule  and-I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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RENEGOTIATION  AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  I  H.R.  17324)  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE     COMMITTEE     OF     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  17324,  with 
Mr.  Madden  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  !Mr.  Mills  I 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Byrnes  I 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

1  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  . 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us,  H.R. 
17324,  would  extend  the  Renegotiation 
Act  for  a  period  of  3  years,  or  until  June 
30,  1971.  Without  legislation  this  act  will 
expire  on  June  30  of  this  year. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  number  of 
amendments  which  generally  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  exemp- 
tion for  standard  commercial  articles  and 
services.  These  amendments  all  have  the 
same  purpose;  namely,  to  provide  assur- 
ance that  articles  and  services  qualifying 
for  this  exemption  are  in  fact  commer- 
cial items. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  examining  these 
amendments  and  explaining  why  we 
adopted  them,  I  thought  it  might  be  well 
if  we  briefly  review  the  nature  of  the  re- 
negotiation process. 

The  purpose  of  renegotiation  is  to 
eliminate  what  we  describe  as  excessive 
profits  from  contracts  made  with  the 
Government  and  from  related  subcon- 
tracts in  the  national  defense  and  space 
programs. 

The  elimination  of  these  excessive 
profits  may  occur  in  any  one  of  three 
ways.  First,  the  Renegotiation  Board,  in- 
cluding the  regional  boards,  makes  de- 
terminations of  excessive  profits  in  re- 
negotiation proceedings.  Second,  con- 
tractors often  make  voluntary  refimds 
and  voluntary  price  reductions  which,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  are  due  to  the  fact 


that  these  contractors  face  the  prospect 
of  renegotiation.  Third,  the  ver>'  exist- 
ence of  renegotiation  also  exerts  a  re- 
straining influence  on  the  deteimination 
of  prices  in  initial  contract  negotiations. 

Now,  let  me  outline  how  the  renegotia- 
tion process  works.  Renegotiation  does 
not  operate  with  respect  to  individual 
contracts  or  subcontracts  but  rather  with 
respect  to  a  contractor's  entire  business 
during  the  year.  After  the  close  of  the 
contractor's  year,  the  contractor  reports 
to  the  Board  all  of  its  receipts  or  accmals 
in  that  year  from  all  renegotiate  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts.  This  is  the  basis 
for  renegotiation.  The  act  prescribes  a 
number  of  factors  which  the  Board  must 
consider  in  its  determination  as  to  the 
existence  and  actual  amount  of  any  ex- 
cessive profits  which  must  be  repaid  to 
the  Government. 

The  primaiT  reason  why  we  have  re- 
negotiation today  can  be  rather  simply 
put.  The  technology  of  modem  military 
and  space  procurement  is  both  highly 
sophisticated  and  also  changes  rapidly. 
In  many  instances  adequate  cost  and 
^production  experience  is  not  available  for 
procurements  of  these  types.  As  a  result, 
the  initial  contract  price  often  must  be 
a  negotiated  one  determined  on  the  basis 
of  uncertain  estimates.  It  is  to  return  ex- 
cessive profits  to  the  Government  in  con- 
ditions like  these  that  we  have  the  after- 
the-fact  renegotiation  review. 

As  could  be  expected  because  of  the 
Vietnam  buildup,  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  militarj'  procure- 
ment in  recent  years.  Total  military 
procurement  rose  from  S28.0  billion  in 
1965  to  $44.6  billion  in  1967.  or  by  59 
percent.  Moreover,  amount.?  received 
under  contracts  av.-arded  durinfi  the  pro- 
curement buildup  of  recent  years  will 
continue  to  be  reported  in  filin.;^s  with 
the  Renegotiation  Board  during  the  next 
3  years.  As  a  result,  it  i.s  clear,  ba.'.ed  on 
events  which  have  already  occurred,  that 
we  v.-ill  need  the  renegotiation  process 
for  at  least  the  next  3  years. 

The  amount  of  military  procurement 
which  has  been  obtained  through  nego- 
tiated contracts,  rather  than  foi-mally 
advertised  contracts,  also  has  been  in- 
creasing Av.ce  1965.  This  particularly  is 
a  sign  of  the  need  for  an  after-the-fact 
review.  In  1965.  82  percent  of  the  value 
of  military'  procurement  was  obtained  on 
the  basis  of  negotiated  contracts.  This 
rose  to  87  percent  in  1967. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  framework 
within  which  we  face  the  renegotiation 
process  today.  We  need  to  continue  the 
after-the-fact  review  provided  by  rene- 
gotiation despite  any  shortcomings  the 
proce-ss  may  have  in  order  to  compensate 
for  the  ab.sence  of  the  normal  competi- 
tive factors  in  the  marketplace  in  the 
case  of  most  military  and  space  procure- 
ments. 

The  Members  will  recall  that  the  last 
time  an  extension  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act  was  before  us,  I  requested  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation  to  make  a  study  of  the 
renegotiation  process.  In  making  this 
study,  the  staff  was  asked  to  place  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  relationship 
between  procurement  practices  and  re- 
negotiation. 
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The  stafif  study  found  that  significant 
improvements  have  been  made  in  recent 
years  in  procurement  methods  and  prac- 
tices. The  Defense  Department  devel- 
oped a  cost-reduction  program.  One  of 
the  important  aspects  of  this  program 
has  been  the  placing  of  greater  cost  re- 
sponsibility on  contractoi-s  by  shifting  to 
the  use  of  fixed-price  and  incentive-type 
contracts.  Second,  a  system  of  postaward 
audits  has  been  established  under  the 
pro\-i,siorLs  of  the  Truth  in  Negotiations 
.A.ct.  In  addition,  because  of  that  act 
additional  information  is  available  with 
le.spect  to  cost  and  performance  records 
to  aid  in  this  postaward  audit. 

These  changes  in  procurement  pro- 
cedures are  .significant  improvements. 
But  the  staff  also  found  that  studies  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and  vari- 
ous congressional  committees  have  re- 
vealed significant  deficiencies  in  pro- 
curement practices  as  well. 

In  other  words,  although  substantial 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
procurement  area,  to  deal  with  the  non- 
competitive and  uncertain  nature  of 
military  procurement,  there  still  are 
improvements  which  need  to  be  made. 
Probably  more  important,  however,  we 
need  further  time  to  evaluate  the  rela- 
tively new  procurement  practices  to 
determine  whether  they  are  effective  and 
how  they  can  be  improved. 

To  summarize  this  point:  because  of 
the  relative  newness  of  many  of  the  pro- 
curement procedures,  there  is  still  a  need 
for  the  after-the-fact  review  provided  by 
renesiotiation  to  insure  that  Government 
contractors  do  not  receive  excessive  prof- 
its on  defense  and  space  work.  Tliere  also 
has  been  a  \ery  substantial  increase  in 
mihtaiy  procurement  in  recent  years  and 
the  amounts  received  under  contracts 
awarded  during  this  procurement  build- 
up will  be  reported  to  the  Renegotiation 
Board  over  the  next  3  years.  In  view  of 
these  factors,  it  is  apparent  tHat  the  3- 
year  extension  of  the  Renegotiation  Act 
which  is  provided  by  the  bill  is  necessary. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must 
iecognize  that  the  renegotiation  process 
by  its  verj^  nature  involves  a  high  degree 
of  subjectivity  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
negotiators.  As  a  result,  as  I  have  said  in 
the  past.  I  believe  that  Congress  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  periodically  re- 
view the  Renegotiation  Act  and  how  it  is 
administered.  The  3-year  extension  con- 
tained in  the  bill  will  provide  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Vsould  now  like  to  turn 
to  the  other  provision  of  the  bill.  The 
present  act  contains  an  exemption  from 
lenegotiation  for  standard  commercial 
articles  and  services.  These  items  are  ex- 
empted from  renegotiation  because  there 
presumably  are  market-tested  prices  for 
them  which  should  make  it  unnecessarj* 
to  renegotiate  the  profits  underlying 
them.  There  .should  be  no  more  profit 
for  the  producers  in  these  items  than 
there  is  in  similar  items  sold  in. the  pri- 
vate marketplace. 

Under  present  law  certain  require- 
ments must  be  satisfied  for  the  exemption 
to  be  avaflable.  One  of  these  is  that  an 
article,  to  qualify  as  an  exempt  standard 
commercial  article  must  either  be  an 
item  maintained  in  inventorj-  stock  or  an 


item  for  which  there  is  a  regularly  main- 
tained price  schedule.  Another  require- 
ment, and  probablv  more  important  is 
that  at  least  35  percent  of  the  sales  of 
the  item  must  be  nonrenegotiable  sales. 
The  purpose  of  this  latter  factor  is  to 
assure  that  there  are  enough  marketplace 
sales  to  establish  an  arms-length  price. 

In  examining  this  standard  commercial 
articles  or  services  exemption,  your  com- 
mittee concluded  that  the  present  re- 
quirements do  not  fully  insure  that  items 
which  are  exempted  under  this  provision 
are.  in  fact,  of  a  commercial  nature.  To 
provide  this  assurance,  the  bill  contains 
a  number  of  changes  in  the  requirements 
which  must  be  satisfied  lor  the  exemp- 
tion to  apply. 

First,  contractors  who  claim  the  ex- 
emption for  a  standard  commercial  arti- 
cle at  present  are  not  required  to  obtain 
the  approval  ol  the  Renegotiation  Board. 
In  addition,  contractors  whose  total  re- 
negotiable  sales  during  the  year  are  less 
than  $1  million  are  not  required  to  file 
H  financial  statement  with  the  Board. 
The  combination  of  these  two  pro- 
visions means  that  it  is  ix»ssible  for  a 
contractor  to  self-apply  the  exemption 
for  a  standard  commercial  article,  i-e- 
duce  his  renegotiable  sales  below  the  $1 
million  level  and,  as  a  result,  the  Board 
will  have  no  information  as  to  whether 
the  contractor  has  applied  the  exemp- 
tion correctly. 

To  overcome  this  defect  of  present  law 
the  bill  contains  a  reporting  requirement 
which  is  to  be  applicable  in  these  cases. 
Under  this  requirement,  persons  who 
self-apply  the  exemption  for  standard 
commercial  articles  are  to  furnish  infor- 
mation legarding  the  basis  ol  the  appli- 
cation and  their  total  renegotiable  sales 
to  the  Renegotiation  Board,  if  the  effect 
of  claiming  the  exemption  is  to  leduce 
the  person's  total  renegotiable  sales  be- 
low the  $1  million  statutor>'  minimum. 
This  requirement  will  provide  a  basis  for 
detennining  the  extent  to  which  the  ex- 
emption is  claimed  and  also  give  as- 
surance that  contractors  are  correctly 
applying  the  exemption. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
standard  commercial  articles  and  serv- 
ices exemption  is  not  to  be  available 
unless  the  price  charged  the  Govern- 
ment for  an  item  does  not  exceed  the 
commercial  price  charged  for  the  other 
sales  of  it.  Recent  .studies  by  other  con- 
gressional committees — namely,  the 
Hardy  subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Economy  in 
Government  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee — have  revealed 
cases  where  the  Government  was 
charged  substantially  more  for  an  item 
than  were  commercial  purchasers.  This 
type  of  price  differentiation  was  not  con- 
templated when  the  exemption  was 
adopted  and  is  removed  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  usual  ver>-  dear  and  very  fair  ex- 
planation of  the  bill.  I  should  like  to  en- 
gage in  a  short  colloquy  in  order 
to  clearly  estabhsh  the  legislative  history' 
with  respect  to  a  point  the  gentleman 
just  mentioned. 
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that  they  do  is  a  million  dollars,  that 
they  have  to  agree  to  renegotiate  and 
the  Government  say,  •You  cannot  make 
this  amount  of  money,"  when  they  have 
sharpened  their  pencils  in  really  sharp 
competition  with  other  businesses  and 
they  are  down  to  a  fixed  price:  I  am 
never  quite  able  to  understand. 

Personally,  I  would  much  prefer  this 
celling  to  be  raised  to  $2  million,  S3  mil- 
lion, or  even  $4  million  in  an  effort  to 
help  small  business. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  rule  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The   resolution   was  agreed   to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H,R,  14907,  FEDERAL  CREDIT 
UNION     ACT     AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SXSK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1178  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H    Res.  1178 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  .idoptlon  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
14907)  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit  Un- 
ion .■Vet  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  iiour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Cxirrency,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule. 
At  the  conclu.slon  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  any  Member  may  demand  a  separate 
vote  In  the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill 
or  committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
suostltute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  vvithout  Instructions. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
iMr.  Smith!  and  pending  that,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1178 
provides  an  open  i-ule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
14907  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act. 

H.R.  14907  would  extend  maturity  on 
secured  loans  of  Federal  credit  unions 
from  5  to  10  years.  The  unsecured  loan 
limit  would  remain  at  5  years. 

Federal  credit  unions  would  be  able 
to  invest  in  State-chartered  central 
credit  unions.  At  present.  Federal  credit 
unions  may  lend  money  to  State- 
chartered  central  credit  unions,  but  can- 
not become  members. 

When  a  credit  union  liquidates,  nor- 
mally because  its  sponsoring  organization 
is  moving  or  closing  its  facility,  the  credit 
imion  must  sell  its  assets,  normally  its 
loans  to  members,  in  order  to  complete 
an  orderly  liquidation.  Under  existing 
law,  these  loans  cannot  be  sold  to  another 


credit  union.  H.R.  14907  would  permit 
these  loans  to  be  sold  to  other  credit 
unions  within  strict  guidelines. 

Most  credit  imions  offer  free  credit  life 
insurance  when  a  member  obtains  a 
loan;  however,  the  same  does  not  hold 
ti-ue  for  health  and  accident  insurance 
H.R.  14907  would  provide  that  a  Federal 
credit  union  could  facilitate  a  member's 
purchase  of  health  and  accident  insur- 
ance by  allowing  the  payments  for  such 
insurance  to  be  deducted  from  his  loan 
repayment  fees. 

When  a  credit  union  wishes  to  borrow 
funds,  it  is  necessary  to  gain  approval 
from  the  board  of  directors.  This  legis- 
lation would  allow  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  board  to  borrow  funds  rather 
than  leaving  that  decision  up  to  the  en- 
tire board. 

Under  present  law,  credit  unions  can 
make  unsecured  loans  up  to  $750,  or 
10  percent  of  their  unimpaired  capital 
or  surplus,  whichever  is  smaller,  H.R. 
14907  would  extend  the  unsecured  loan 
limit  on  a  stairstep  arrangement  to 
$2,500. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  audit  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  Government,  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  are  required  to  have 
quarterly  audits  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  credit  union's  supervisorj'  com- 
mittee, H.R.  14907  would  replace  the 
quarterly  audits  with  a  semiannual  audit. 
There  is  a  technical  amendment  in  the 
bill  that  makes  it  clear  that  a  member  of 
the  supervisorj-  committee  can  be  re- 
moved by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Federal  credit 
union  and  such  removal  does  not  require 
a  vote  of  everj-  member  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1178  in  order  that  H.R. 
14907  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.' Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution.  House 
Resolution  1 178,  provides  for  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour's  general  debate  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  14907,  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  amendments. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  amend  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  in  a  number  of 
instances  to  meet  problems  which  have 
developed  over  the  years  and  to  liberalize 
the  lending  policy  of*the  credit  unions. 
First,  the  bill  increases  the  maturity 
date  on  several  loans  from  5  to  10  years. 
Such  loans  are  those  generally  made  for 
home  improvements,  mobile  homes,  and 
other  large  amount  needs. 

The  bill  also  will  permit  credit  unions 
to  provide  credit  life  insurance  and 
health  and  accident  insurance  to  insure 
that  a  loan  would  be  repaid  if  the  bor- 
rower became  disabled  or  sick. 

Under  present  law,  credit  unions  can 
make  unsecured  loans  up  to  S750  or  10 
percent  of  their  unimpaired  capital  and 
surplus  whichever  is  smaller.  The  bill 
would  broaden  this  authority  to  make 
unsecured  loans  of  up  to  S2.500  or  2.5 
percent  of  their  unimpaired  capital  and 
surplus,  whichever  is  smaller. 

The  bill  also  amends  the  act  to  assist 
credit  unions  in  their  internal  operations. 
The  quarterly  audit  provisions  are  re- 
placed with  a  provision  calling  for  a  semi- 
annual audit.  The  bill  also  permits  one 


credit  union  to  borrow  from  another  with 
the  approval  of  its  executive  committee; 
current  law  requires  agreement  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  full  board  of  directors.  It  also 
permits  credit  unions  to  purchase  the 
notes  of  credit  unions  which  are  liqui- 
dating for  any  reason;  this  sometimes 
occurrs  when  a  military  base  closes. 

There  are  no  reports  from  interested 
agencies.  There  are  no  minority  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  rule  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


RENEGOTIATION  AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  'H.R.  17324)  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE     COMMITTEE     OF    THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  17324,  with 
Mr.  Madden  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  IMr.  Mills! 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Byrnes  1 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  Mills]. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us,  H.R. 
17324,  would  extend  the  Renegotiation 
Act  for  a  period  of  3  years,  or  imtil  June 
30,  1971.  Without  legislation  this  act  will 
expire  on  June  30  of  this  year. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  number  of 
amendments  which  generally  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  exemp- 
tion for  standard  commercial  articles  and 
services.  These  amendments  all  have  the 
same  purpose;  namely,  to  provide  assur- 
ance that  articles  and  services  qualifying 
for  this  exemption  are  in  fact  commer- 
cial items. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  examining  these 
amendments  and  explaining  why  we 
adopted  them,  I  thought  it  might  be  well 
if  we  briefly  review  the  nature  of  the  re- 
negotiation process. 

The  purpose  of  renegotiation  is  to 
eliminate  what  we  describe  as  excessive 
profits  from  contracts  made  with  the 
Government  and  from  related  subcon- 
tracts in  the  national  defense  and  space 
programs. 

The  elimination  of  these  excessive 
profits  may  occur  in  any  one  of  three 
ways.  First,  the  Renegotiation  Board,  in- 
cluding the  regional  boards,  makes  de- 
terminations of  excessive  profits  in  re- 
negotiation proceedings.  Second,  con- 
tractors often  make  voluntary  refimds 
and  voluntary  price  reductions  which,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  are  due  to  the  fact 


that  these  contractors  face  the  prospect 
of  renegotiation.  Third,  the  very  exist- 
ence of  renegotiation  also  exerts  a  re- 
straining influence  on  the  determination 
of  prices  in  initial  contract  negotiations. 

Now,  let  me  outline  how  the  renegotia- 
tion process  works.  Renegotiation  does 
not  operate  with  respect  to  mdividual 
contracts  or  subcontracts  but  rather  with 
respect  to  a  contractor's  entire  business 
during  the  year.  After  the  close  of  the 
contractor's  year,  the  contractor  reports 
to  the  Board  all  of  its  receipts  or  accnaals 
in  that  year  from  all  renegotiable  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts.  This  is  the  basis 
for  renegotiation.  The  act  prescribes  a 
number  of  factors  which  the  Board  must 
consider  in  its  determination  as  to  the 
existence  and  actual  amount  of  any  ex- 
cessive profits  which  must  be  repaid  to 
the  Government. 

The  primaiy  reason  why  we  have  re- 
negotiation today  can  be  rather  simply 
put.  The  technology  of  modem  military 
and  space  procurement  is  both  highly 
sophisticated  and  also  changes  rapidly. 
In  many  instances  adequate  cost  and 
production  experience  is  not  available  for 
procurements  of  these  types.  As  a  result, 
the  initial  contract  price  often  must  be 
a  negotiated  one  determined  on  the  basis 
of  uncertain  estimates.  It  is  to  return  ex- 
cessive profits  to  the  Government  in  con- 
ditions like  these  that  we  have  the  after- 
the-fact  renegotiation  review. 

As  could  be  expected  because  of  the 
Vietnam  buildup,  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  military  procure- 
ment in  recent  years.  Total  military 
procurement  rose  from  S28.0  billion  in 
1965  to  S44.6  billion  in  1967.  or  by  59 
percent  Moreover,  amount.^  leceived 
under  contracts  av.arded  durins  the  pro- 
curement buildup  of  recent  years  will 
continue  to  be  reported  in  filings  with 
the  Renegotiation  Board  durina  the  next 
3  years.  As  a  resultT  it  is  clear,  based  on 
events  which  have  already  occurred,  that 
we  v.ill  need  the  renegotiation  process 
for  at  least  the  riext  3  years. 

The  amount  of  military  procurement 
which  has  been  obtained  through  nego- 
tiated contracts,  rather  than  formally 
advertised  contracts,  also  has  been  in- 
creasing .-ince  1965.  This  particularly  is 
a  .sign  of  the  need  for  an  after-the-fact 
review.  In  1965.  82  percent  of  the  value 
of  inilitarj-  procurement  was  obtained  on 
the  basis  of  negotiated  contracts.  This 
ro.se  10  87  percent  in  1967. 

Mr^  Chairman,  this  is  the  framework 
within  which  we  face  the  renegotiation 
process  today.  We  need  to  continue  the 
after-the-fact  review  provided  by  rene- 
gotiation despite  any  shortcomings  the 
process  may  have  in  order  to  compensate 
for  the  absence  of  the  normal  competi- 
tive factors  in  the  marketplace  in  the 
case  of  most  military  and  space  procure- 
ments. 

The  Members  will  recall  that  the  last 
time  an  extension  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act  was  before  us,  I  requested  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation  to  make  a  study  of  the 
renegotiation  process.  In  making  this 
study,  the  staff  was  asked  to  place  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  relationship 
between  procurement  practices  and  re- 
negotiation. 
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The  staff  study  foimd  that  significant 
improvements  have  been  made  in  recent 
years  in  procurement  methods  and  prac- 
tices. The  Defense  Department  devel- 
oped a  cost- reduction  program.  One  of 
the  important  aspects  of  this  program 
iias  been  the  placing  of  greater  cost  re- 
spo;isibility  on  contractors  by  shifting  to 
the  use  of  fixed-price  and  incentive-type 
contracts.  Second,  a  system  of  postaward 
audits  has  been  established  under  the 
lirovLsioiis  of  the  Truth  in  Negotiations 
.^ct.  In  addition,  because  of  that  act 
additional  information  is  available  with 
re.spect  to  cost  and  ])erformance  records 
to  aid  in  this  postaward  audit 

These  changes  in  procuiement  pro- 
cedures are  significant  mun-ovements. 
But  the  staff  also  found  that  studies  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and  vari- 
ous congressional  committees  have  le- 
vealcd  significant  deficiencies  in  pro- 
curement practices  as  well. 

In  other  words,  although  substantial 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
piocurement  area,  to  deal  with  the  non- 
coini)etitive  and  uncertain  nature  of 
military  procurement,  there  .still  are 
improvements  which  need  to  be  made. 
Probably  more  important,  however,  we 
need  further  time  to  evaluate  the  rela- 
tively new  procurement  practices  to 
determine  whether  they  are  effective  and 
liow  they  can  be  improved. 

To  summarize  this  point:  because  of 
the  relative  newness  of  many  of  the  pro- 
curement procedures,  there  is  still  a  need 
for  the  after-the-fact  review  provided  by 
renegotiation  to  insure  that  Government 
contractors  do  not  receive  excessive  prof- 
its on  defense  and  space  work.  Tlicre  also 
has  been  a  very  substantial  increase  in 
military  procurement  in  recent  years  and 
the  amounts  received  under  contracts 
awarded  during  this  procurement  build- 
up will  be  reported  to  the  Renegotiation 
Board  over  the  next  3  years.  In  view  of 
"hese  factors,  it  is  apparent  that  the  3- 
year  extension  of  the  Renegotiation  Act 
which  is  provided  by  the  bill  is  necessary. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must 
recognize  that  the  reneffotiation  process 
by  its  \er>-  nature  involves  a  high  degree 
of  subjectivity  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
negotiators.  As  a  result,  as  I  have  said  in 
the  past,  I  believe  that  Congress  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  periodically  re- 
view the  Renegotiation  Act  and  how  it  is 
administered.  The  3-year  extension  con- 
tained in  the  bill  will  provide  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  Chairaian,  I  vs-ould  now  like  to  turn 
to  the  other  provision  of  the  bill.  The 
present  act  contains  an  exemption  from 
I'enegotiation  for  standard  commercial 
articles  and  services.  These  items  are  ex- 
empted from  renegotiation  because  there 
presumably  are  market-tested  prices  for 
them  which  should  make  it  unnecessary 
to  renegotiate  the  profits  underlying 
them.  There  should  be  no  more  profit 
for  the  producers  in  these  items  than 
there  is  in  similar  items  sold  in  the  pri- 
vate marketplace. 

Under  present  law  certain  require- 
ments must  be  satisfied  for  the  exemption 
to  be  available.  One  of  these  is  that  an 
article,  to  qualify  as  an  exempt  standard 
commercial  article  must  either  be  an 
item  maintained  in  inventory'  stock  or  an 


item  for  which  there  is  a  regularly  main- 
tained price  schedule.  Another  require- 
ment, and  probably  more  important  is 
that  at  least  35  percent  of  the  sales  of 
the  item  must  be  nonrenogotiable  sales. 
The  purpose  of  this  latter  factor  is  to 
assure  that  there  are  enough  marketplace 
sales  to  establish  an  arms-length  price. 

In  examining  this  standard  commercial 
articles  or  services  exemption,  your  com- 
mittee concluded  that  the  present  re- 
quirements do  not  fully  insure  that  items 
which  are  exempted  under  this  provision 
are,  in  fact,  of  a  commercial  nature.  To 
provide  this  assurance,  the  bill  contains 
a  number  of  changes  in  the  requirements 
which  must  be  satisfied  for  the  exemp- 
tion to  apply. 

First,  contractors  who  claim  jKne  ex- 
emption for  a  standard  commercial  arti- 
cle at  present  are  not  required  to  obtain 
the  approval  of  the  Renegotiation  Board. 
In  addition,  contractors  whose  total  re-- 
negotiable  sales  during  the  year  are  less 
than  $1  million  are  not  required  to  file 
a  financial  statement  with  the  Board. 
The  combination  of  these  two  pro- 
visions means  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
contractor  to  .self-apply  the  exemption 
for  a  standard  commercial  article,  re- 
duce his  renegotiable  .sales  below  the  $1 
million  level  and,  as  a  result,  the  Boai'd 
will  have  no  information  as  to  whether 
the  contractor  has  applied  the  exemp- 
tion correctly. 

To  overcome  this  defect  of  present  law 
the  bill  contains  a  reporting  requirement 
which  is  to  be  applicable  in  these  cases. 
Under  this  requirement,  persons  who 
self-apply  the  exemption  lor  standard 
commercial  articles  are  to  furnish  infor- 
mation regarding  the  basis  of  the  appli- 
cation and  their  total  renegotiable  sales 
to  the  Renegotiation  Board,  if  the  effect 
of  claiming  the  exemption  is  to  reduce 
the  person's  total  renegotiable  sales  be- 
low the  SI  million  statutory  minimum. 
This  requirement  will  provide  a  basis  for 
determining  the  extent  to  which  the  ex- 
emption IS  claimed  and  also  give  as- 
surance that  contractors  are  correctly 
applying  the  exemption. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
standard  commercial  articles  and  serv- 
ices exemption  is  not  to  be  available 
unless  the  price  charged  the  Govern- 
ment for  an  item  does  not  exceed  the 
commercial  price  charged  for  the  other 
sales  of  it.  Recent  studies  by  other  con- 
gressional committees — namely.  the 
Hardy  subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Economy  in 
Government  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee — have  revealed 
cases  where  the  Government  was 
charged  substantially  more  for  an  item 
than  were  commercial  purchasers.  This 
type  of  price  differentiation  was  not  con- 
templated when  the  exemption  was 
adopted  and  is  removed  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  usual  veiy  clear  and  very  fair  ex- 
planation of  the  bill.  I  should  like  to  en- 
gage in  a  short  colloquy  in  order 
to  clearly  estabhsh  the  legislative  historj- 
with  respect  to  a  point  the  gentleman 
just  mentioned. 


/ 
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I  note  that  the  report  on  page  1  says 

^ ^^that  the  exemption  is  not  to  apply  for 

^«oods  or  services  which  are  sold  to  the 

Government  at  a  higher  price.  However, 

^/the  bill  states,  on  page  3,  line  20;   "at 

f      which   such   article   is   sold    in   similar 

k      quantity  by  the  contractor."  i 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right.  ' 

Mr.  GUBSER.  And  then,  on  page  6,  line 
13.  the  words  "similar  quantity"  are  ap- 
plied^again. 

Am  I  to  deduce  from  this  that  the 
lower  price  in  the  commercial  sale  would 
be  allowable  if  it  were  on  the  basis  of  a 
quantity  discount,  and  that  the  bill  and 
the  committee  are  accepting  the  practice 
that  quantity  discounts  are  involved  in 
Government  sales  and  purchases? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  We  know  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  are.  We  are  concerned  that 
the  Government  get  the  benefit  of  quan- 
tity discounts  in  the  same  way  as  the 
civilian  purchaser  outside  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  However,  this  would  al- 
low commercial  sales  to  be  made  in  quan- 
tity? 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  will  allow  Govern- 
ment the  same  quantity  discounts  as  pri- 
vate purchasers  receive. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  At  a  lower  price? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Government  purchases  to 
be  eligible  for  quantity  discounts  must  be 
in  quantities  comparable  to  private  pur- 
chases to  receive  the  same  discount. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  While  I  have  the  gen- 
tleman's attention,  may  I  ask  on  one 
point  that  will  come  up,  I  am  sure,  in 
just  a  moment,  another  question.  On 
point  4  of  page  2  of  the  report,  sales  to 
Government  must  be  excluded. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right.  They  are 
excluded  for  purposes  of  the  percentage 
test. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Would  this  make  it  nec- 
essary to  exclude  a  sale  which  was  made 
to  a  private  concern  or  a  private  com- 
pany which  in  turn  does  business  with  the 
U.S.  Government  and  perhaps  might  be 
using  the  items  purchased  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  MILLS.  So  far  as  the  subcontrac- 
tor is  concerned,  we  would  classify  as 
Government  sales,  and  not  as  commercial 
sales,  for  purposes  of  the  percentage  test, 
his  sales  to  prime  contractors  wliich  in 
turn  were  included  in  articles  sold  by 
the  prime  contractor  to  the  Govern- 
ment— to  State  governments,  to  city  gov- 
ernments, to  foreign  governments,  as  well 
as  the  Federal  Government.  We  are  not 
going  to  permit  sales  directly  or  indirectly 
to  any  agencies  of  Government — foreign 
governments.  State  governments,  city 
governments — to  be  counted  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  a  contractor  has 
sold  50  percent  of  his  volume  in  that  year 
to  civilian  industrial  and  commercial  us- 
ers. We  are  tr>-ing  to  get  the  concept  over 
ver>'  clearly  that  we  want  a  market- 
tested  price  established  before  an  article 
is  classified  as  a  standard  commScial 
article.  We  are  trying  to  strengthen  that 
concept  here.  That  is  why  we  say,  in  place 
of  35  percent,  we  want  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  contractor's  business  to  be  done 
with  civilian  purchasers,  before  he  util- 
izes this  standard  commercial  article  ex- 
emption. 

Mr.    GUBSER.    I    thank    the    dlstin- 
,  gulshed  gentleman. 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  third,  as 
I  have  already  indicated,  present  law 
provides  that  there  must  be  a  certain 
relative  volume  of  commercial  sales  of 
an  item  for  it  to  be  considered  exempt 
as  a  standard  commercial  item.  Present- 
ly, at  least  35  percent  of  the  sales  of  an 
Item  must  be  nonrenegotiable  for  the 
exemption  to  be  available.  Your  commit- 
tee concluded  that  the  35-percent  test 
does  not  give  sufficient  assurance  that 
the  basic  premise  underlying  the  exemp- 
tion is  satisfied;  namely,  that  the  re- 
quired magnitude  of  commercial  sales  is 
sufficient  to  assure  that  the  price  of  the 
Item  is  in  fact  a  market-tested  price. 

As  a  result,  the  bill  raises  from  35 
to  50  percent  the  required  percent- 
age of  sales  which  must  be  commercial 
sales  for  an  item  or  sei'vice  to  be  con- 
sidered an  exempt  standard  commercial 
item.  The  committee  believes  that  the 
basic  premise  of  the  exemption — namely, 
the  marketplace  testing  of  prices — will 
be  more  adequately  assured  if  at  least 
one-half  of  the  sales  are  required  to  be 
commercial  sales. 

Fourth,  for  purposes  of  applying  the 
percentage  test,  present  law  in  effect 
defines  all  nonrenegotiable  sales  as  com- 
mercial sales.  This  treats  many  types  of 
governmental  sales  for  this  purpose  as  if 
they  were  commercial  sales.  "This  includes 
sales  to  foreign  governments,  sales  to 
State  and  local  governments,  and  sales 
to  the  numerous  Federal  Government  de- 
partments or  agencies — in  the  nonde- 
fense  and  nonspace  area — not  subject  to 
renegotiation.  Since  the  purpose  of  the 
percentage  test  is  to  determine  whether 
a  substantial  commercial  market  exists 
for  an  item,  the  committee  believed  it 
was  inappropriate  to  characterize  these 
governmental  sales  as  commercial  sales. 
Therefore,  the  bill  redefines  commercial 
sales  to  mean  sales  for  civilian  industrial 
or  commercial  uses  and  to  exclude  all 
governmental  sales  from  this  commercial 
sales  category.  As  under  present  law,  sales 
which  are  partially  exempt  from  renego- 
tiation under  the  exemption  for  new  dur- 
able productive  equipment  are  not  to  be 
considered  sales  for  civilian  industrial  or 
commercial  use  for  purposes  of  the  per- 
centage test. 

Fifth,  at  present  an  article  may  qualify 
as  a  standard  commercial  article  if  the 
percentage  test  is  satisfied,  either  with 
respect  to  the  sales  of  the  article  in  the 
current  year  or  with  respect  to  the  sales 
in  the  current  and  preceding  year.  This 
alternate  2-year  base  period  for  detei 
mining  the  percentage  of  commercial 
sales  allows  an  article  to  qualify  for  ex- 
emption even  though  there  may  be  a 
substantial  question  whether  a  market- 
tested  price  in  fact  exists  in  the  current 
year.  This  is  not  consistent  with  the  idea 
that  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  current  oom- 
mercial  items  which  qualify  for  the  ex- 
emption. Accordingly,  the  bill  deletes  this 
alternate  2-year  base  period. 

The  last  amendment  to  the  standard 
commercial  item  exemption  is  a  techni- 
cal one.  It  removes  the  existing  exemp- 
tion for  an  article  which  is  "Identical  In 
every  material  respect"  with  a  standard 
commercial  article.  This  is  removed  as 
unnecessary  since  any  item  qualifying 
for  this  exemption  also  presently  qualifies 
imder  the  exemption  for  a  "class  of 
articles." 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  high  level  of  mili- 
tary and  space  procurement,  the  very 
substantial  increase  in  recent  years  in 
the  amount  of  that  procurement,  and  the 
recent  changes  in  procurement  methods 
and  practices  indicate  that  the  need  for 
renegotiation  is  going  to  continue  for  the 
next  3  years. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  the 
committee's  recommendations  that  the 
renegotiation  authority  be  continued  for 
3  years,  until  June  30,  1971,  and  that  the 
standard  commercial  article  exemption 
be  modified  so  we  can  be  sure  that  items 
qualifying  for  it  are  in  fact  commercial 
items. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  On  that  point,  the  ques- 
tion I  would  like  to  ask  is.  on  sales  to  for- 
eign governments,  if  a  foreign  govern- 
ment were  to  make  an  acquisition 
through  a  corporation  acting  as  an  agent 
for  the  foreign  government,  where  the 
foreign  government  would  make  the  pur- 
chase through  that  private  corporation 
acting  as  agent  for  it,  would  that  be  con- 
sidered as  a  purchase  by  the  goveniment 
or  a  private  coi-poration? 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  it  is  an  instrumentality 
of  the  government,  or  its  agent,  it  would 
be  considered  as  a  purchase  by  the  gov- 
ernment. * 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  was  it  deemed  neces- 
sary to  extend  this  Renegotiation  Act  for 
a  period  of  3  years  when  in  the  past  it  has 
been  extended  for  only  2  years? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Because  at  this  time  we 
can  clearly  see  that  we  have  enough  mili- 
tary articles  already  on  order  with  con- 
tractors to  cause  them  to  be  reporting  to 
the  Renegotiation  Board  for  the  next  3 
years  with  respect  to  these  contracts.  It 
is  just  that  simple. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wondered  if  this  had  any 
relationship  to  the  prolonging  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  is  on  the  oasis  of 
orders  already  placed,  today. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  There  has  been  some 
concern  expressed  in  the  committee,  I 
know,  about  the  failure  to  apply  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  to  renegotia- 
tion, with  the  result  that  in  some  cases 
apparently  we  have  had  -hat  amounts 
to  a  star  chamber  procciding  without 
our  usual  idea  of  due  process  of  law  be- 
ing extended,  despite  the  fact  that  a  very 
substantial  property  right  is  involved  in 
renegotiation.  I  wonder  if  anything  has 
been  none  relative  to  a  staff  study  of  what 
car.  >^ :  done  to  review  procedures. 

M' .  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from  New 
V  ork,  I  may  say  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  went  fully  into  that 
in  the  committee.  I  think  the  gentleman 
was  at  least  temporarily  satisfied  that 
we  should  not  take  action  to  make  the 
Renegotiation  Board  subject  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  until  a  study 
of  this  particular  point  has  been  made. 
That  study,  the  gentleman  will  recall, 


the  committee  did  direct  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  to  make  for  us  and  report  back. 
Mr.  CONABLE.  And  there  has  been 
such  a  direction  made.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right.  And  I 
would  urge  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  accept  the  bill  that  we  reported  as  it 
was  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Ml-.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  IMr.  Minshall]. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chauman,  the 
bill  before  us  today  extends  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  for  3  more  years  and  ti&htens 
the  so-called  commercial  exemption. 

It  does  not,  however,  provide  any 
change  in  the  $1  million  rloor  which  ex- 
empts contractors  whose  defense  sales 
total  less  than  that  amount  per  year. 

This  is  a  disappointment  to  those  of 
us  who  have  introduced  legislation  to 
give  i^ermanent  status  to  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  as  an  independent  agency  to 
stand  watch  over  the  billions  of  dollars 
the  Pentagon  is  spending  on  defense. 

And  it  is  a  further  disappointment  to 
me,  since  my  bill.  H.R.  14999,  also  would 
have  lowered  the  exemption  limit  from  $1 
million  to  $250,000. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  remarks  on  this 
floor  on  May  8,  by  thus  lowering  the 
limit  we  would  restore  the  Renegotiation 
Board  all  of  the  bite  it  had  during  the 
Korean  conflict.  We  are  today  in  a  com- 
pletely analogous  situation  in  Vietnam 
and  stands  to  reason  that  war  profiteer- 
ing is  just  as  much  a  camp  follower  of 
this  conflict  as  it  was  during  Korea,  and 
has  been  during  every  war  in  history. 

I  think  that  we  would  be  fully  justified 
in  asking  that  the  limitation  be  dropped 
to  the  $250,000  floor  originally  granted 
to  the  Renegotiation  Board  in  1951.  There 
is  no  doubt  at  all  in  my  mind  that  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  prof- 
iteering is  going  unchallenged  because 
of  the  $1  million  limitation. 

We  are  at  war,  and  despite  our  prayer- 
ful hopes  that  an  honorable  peace  may 
be  achieved  at  the  negotiating  tables  in 
Paris,  there  is  no  foreseeable  end  in 
sight.  And  even  if  the  Vietnam  conflict 
is  concluded  in  the  near  future  as  we 
all  devoutly  hope  it  will  be.  our  Nation 
still  will  be  required  to  spend  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  maintain  a  strong 
defense  system. 

The  need  for  the  Renegotiation  Board 
is  clearcut. 

I  do  not  need  belabor  the  urgency  of 
saving  as  many  of  those  billions  as  ix)s- 
sible.  As  a  member  of  the  DeferLse  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  I  am  only 
too  familiar  with  the  dollar  slippage  in 
Pentagon-negotiated  contracts.  Since  I 
also  serve  on  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  which 
oversees  the  Renegotiations  Board 
budget.  I  know  the  tremendous  job  this 
agency  is  performing,  despite  staff  limi- 
tations and  the  limitations  imposed  on 
it  by  present  statute. 

And  I  certainly  do  not  need  to  point 
out  how  concerned  our  taxpayers  are 
about  the  size  of  this  year's  budget  and 
the  threat  of  an  increase  in  personal 
income  taxes.  They  are  anxious  for  any 
savings  which  will  help  keep  the  cost 


of  government  down — and  a  realistic 
approach  toward  defense  savings  cer- 
tainly can  be  made  by  giving  more  power 
to  the  Rcncsoliation  Board  to  crack 
down  on  profiteering.  I  gave  several  ex- 
amples of  substantial  .sums  of  money 
the  Board  has  recovered  in  my  May  8 
remarks  in  the  House;  in  all,  since  its 
establishment,  the  Board  has  saved 
more  than  SI  billion  in  excessive  profits 
on  defense  and  space  contracts.  That 
figure  can  be  vastly  increased  if  the 
present  ceiling  is  lowered. 

This  House  was  most  conscientious 
May  6  when  it  passed  my  bill.  H.R.  10573, 
to  amend  the  Truth  in  Negotiations  Act 
dealing  with  Pentagon  procurement  and 
contracting  procedures.  This  bill  now  is 
in  the  Senate,  where  I  hope  it  will  be 
rapidly  enacted  into  law. 

I  would  like  to  iKtini  out  that  this 
measure  before  us  today  compliments 
the  legislation  which  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Gonzalez  )  and  I  have  in- 
troduced to  .Live  permanent  status  to 
the  Renegotiation  Board  and  to  lower 
the   floor   to   S250.000. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wi-sconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
Irom  Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis  I. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
sorry  to  .see  the  Renegotiations  Act  up 
for  extension  again.  I  hoped  that  by  this 
time  we  would  have  looked  forward  to 
correcting  procedures  in  procurement  for 
the  Federal  Government — not  just  for 
the  military,  but  for  the  entire  Govern- 
ment— in  an  orderly  way  so  that  we 
would  not  have  to  even  rely  on  what  I 
believe  has  become  a  dangerous  crutch, 
and  has  resulted  in  less  good  procure- 
ment practices  than  otherwise  would 
exist.  But,  however,  we  are  here. 

I  simply  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  minority  views  that 
I  have  submitted— they  are  .similar  to 
the  views  that  I  have  submitted  in  past 
years — and  to  emphasize  that  there  is 
no  disagreement  between  tlie  gentleman 
from  Ohio  who  just  spoke  and  my- 
self and  others  about  our  desire  to 
liave  the  jnoper  procedures  in  govern- 
ment so  that  there  are  no  excessive  prof- 
its, and  that  there  are  no  windfalls  for 
various  groups  that  might  be  dealing 
with  om'  Government. 

Quite  the  contrary,  this  is  the  entire 
i.ssue — how  do  we  develop  procurement 
practices  so  that  this  will  not  come 
about? 

Essentially,  I  have  been  trying  to  point 
out  that  any  attempt  that  one  makes  to 
measure  what  are  reasonable  profits  and 
what  are  not  is  doomed  to  failure.  We 
had  the  same  problem  in  the  excess 
profits  tax  which,  thank  goodness,  we 
got  rid  of  years  ago  because  we  found  in 
our  endeavors  to  try  to  measure  what 
are  proper  profits  we  ended  up  by  stop- 
ping innovation,  that  which  is  new,  both 
in  the  way  of  new  ways  of  doing  things, 
as  well  as  the  development  of  small  and 
new  businesses.  You  cannot  escape  the 
fact  because  of  thejoroblems  involved  in 
determining  wiiat  are  proper  profits  and 
what  are  not,  that  the  task  is  difficult. 
The  essential  way  to  proceed  to  elimi- 
nate excess  profits  in  all  areas  is  the  way 
we  have  been  developing  in  our  society, 
namely,  in  the  marketplace.  Wherever 


the  marketplace  can  be  used  there  you 
can  have  competition  and  through  com- 
petition we  all  can  get  your  most  rea- 
sonable prices. 

The  Renegotiation  Board  function  was 
appropriate  back  in  World  War  II,  and 
certainly  even  in  the  Korean  war,  at 
which  time  we  had  not  yet  developed 
methods  and  procurement  practices  on 
an  orderly  basis.  We  had  to  protect 
against  what  were  bound  to  be  crash 
procurement  practices.  And  that  is  why 
the  Renegotiation  Board  was  created.  It 
was  purely  an  emergency  measure.  It  is 
not  a  part  of  an  orderly  set  of.  well- 
planned  procurement  practices  at  all. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Renegotiations  Board,  as  we  know 
it  today,  has  no  auditing  function,  has 
no  powers  or  abilities  to  look  into  the 
kind  of  abuses  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  IMr.  Minshall]  and  others  point 
to  that,  it  is  regrettable,  still  occur  in 
Government  procurement. 

Because  the  Board  does  not  have  any 
techniques  or  machinery  to  do  this,  in 
the  18  years  that  I  have  been  following 
Government  procurement  practices — 
uoing  back  to  the  lirst  committee  on 
which  I  served,  which  was  then  called 
expenditures  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment, when  I  was  on  the  Bonner  Sub- 
committee, but  going  back  18  years  and 
trying  to  follow  out,  I  might  say.  the 
recommendations  of  both  the  finst  and 
second  Hoover  Commissions,  relating  to 
the  development  of  proper  procurement 
practices.  I  cannot  recall  of  one  instance 
where  the  Renegotiations  Board  has 
brought  to  the  attention  of  any  congres- 
.-ional  committee  some  of  the  poor  prac- 
tices that  we  might  move  into  to  correct. 
Nor  has  the  Board  made  any  recommen- 
dations for  improvement  of  our  procure- 
ment practices. 

Now,  much  has  been  done  in  the  area 
of  improving  inocurcments  practices, 
and  it  has  come  through  the  work  of 
Congressional  Committees,  and  also  vig- 
ilant people  in  the  press — and  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  is  one  example  of 
where  there  have  been  improvements 
made  from  their  reporters  digging  into 
specific  contracts  and  exposing  them  to 
the  light  of  day. 

But  none  of  these  improvements  came 
from  work  done  by  the  Renegotiation 
Board.  Essentially,  improvements  come 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office  work 
and  it  has  been  the  work  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  It  has  been  the  work 
to  some  degree,  I  think,  of  the  committee 
on  which  I  serve,  the  Joint  Economic 
Subcommittee  on  Procurement  Practices. 
And  I  would  be  derelict  if  I  did  not  point 
up  the  work  done  in  the  Armed  Services 
themselves  to  improve  and  upgrade  their 
practices. 

But  this  is  another  indication  of,  I 
would  say,  almost  the  uselessness  of  the 
Renegotiation  Board. 

The  Truth  In  Negotiation  Act  which 
was  passed  recently,  if  it  would  be  better 
enforced,  is  one  way  of  moving  forward. 
Certainly  the  development  of  redeter- 
mination clauses  in  our  various  govern- 
mental contracts  is  another  way. 

I  think  by  far  the  best  way  to  proceed, 
and  we  are  proceeding  in  this  way,  is 
to  improve  the  caliber  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  ofiBcials  who  deal  with  procurement 
to  develop  an  esprit  de  corps  among 
these  people.  Actually,  I  think  a  good 
deal  of  the  Renegotiation  Board  process 
has  hampered  rather  than  helped  in  the 
developing  of  these  better  techniques 
because  in  a  sense  it  becomes  a  crutch 
for  the  procurement  ofiBcer  to  lean  upon. 


Notwithstanding  that  time  and  time  again 
this  committee  and  the  Congress  have  re- 
fused to  make  reneogtlation  a  permanent 
law,  the  committee  now  proposes  another 
short-term  extension  The  bill  will  represent 
the  ninth  extension  since  the  enactment 
of  the  existing  act  on  March  23,  1951.  I  see 
no  Justincatlon  In  extending  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  again  without  requiring  the  procure- 


He  says,  well,  I  do  not  have  to  be  quite  nient  agencies  to  adopt  procedures  which  will 
as  careful  in  being  sure  that  this  con- 
tract is  written  as  well  as  it  might  be 
because  if  things  go  wrong — well,  there 
is  always  the  Renegotiation  Board.  Even 
if  the  Board  is  not  used  effectively  in  that 
fashion,  at  least  it  takes  the  blame  off 
the  back  of  our  procurement  officials  and 
thus  provides,  as  I  say,  a  kind  of  crutch. 

The  essential  reason,  and  I  am  closing 
my  remarks  on  this  point,  I  oppose  the 
Renegotiation  Board  is  because  it  is 
based  upon  an  assumption  that  we  can 
determine  with  some  degree  of  scientific 
certainty  what  is  excess  profit  in  our 
procurement  practices. 

I  again  emphasize  that  this  relates  to 
the  work  that  we  did  in  the  Committee 
on  Way.s  Arid  Means  many,  many  years     contractors  m  addition,  the  Defense  Depart 


ultimately  make  renegotiation  unnecessary. 
The  continued  temporary  extensions  of  the 
Renegotiation  Act  In  effect  makes  it  a  perma- 
nent law. 

SOUND  PROCUREMENT  PRACTICES  SHOULD  BE  SUB- 
STITUTED FOR  RENEGOTIATION 

With  each  extension  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act,  there  were  representations  made  to  the 
committee  that  the  procurement  practices 
were  being  improved  with  a  view  toward 
dispensing  in  the  future  with  the  need  for 
renegotiation  In  recent  years,  the  area  of 
price  competition  in  military  procurement 
has  increased.  Procedures  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  under  ine 
Truth  in  Negotiations  Act  regarding  a  regu- 
larly scheduled  postaward  audit  system  and 
also  regarding  the  right  of  the  Department 
to  obtain  performance  cost  Information  from 


ago  in  regard  to  the  excess  profits  tax 
area.  We  found  upon  examination,  al- 
though our  desires  and  our  motives  were 
good,  when  we  sot  down  to  try  to  deter- 
mine what  were  excess  profits,  we  found 
we  ended  up  realiy  taxing  innovation — 
that  which  is  new — and  that  which  is 
still  to  be  te.sted.  This  in  the  long  run 
actually  costs  society  more  and  it  costs 
the  Government  more. 

I  hope  that  I  will  still  be  around  when 
some  day  we  see  the  wisdom  of  eliminat- 
ing this  Board  and  are  able  to  rely  upon 
orderly  procurement  practices  to  see  to 
it  that  Uncle  Sam  gets  a  dollar's  worth 
for  the  dollar  that  lie  spends. 

Under  permission  granted  I  insert  my 
remarks  appearing  in  the  report  accom- 
panying Che  bO: 
IV'.  Views  of  Congressman-  Thomas  B.  Curtis 

The  bin  (H.R.  17324)  constitutes  another 
perfunctory  extension  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  195i.  to  include  the  receipts  and  ac- 
cruals on  account  of  contracts  with  the  agen- 
cies specified  in  the  act  until  June  30,  1971. 
Without  this  extension,  the  act  will  expire 
on  June  30.  1968. 

F.ENBGOTIATION   UNJU.STIFIABLY   EXTENDED 

The  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  was  enacted 
on  March  23.  1951.  as  a  result  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  Korean  war.  The  act  provided  for  the 
renegotiation  of  amounts  received  or  ac- 
crued on  or  after  January  1,  1951,  for  a  period 
of  3  years,  or  until  December  31,  1953.  On 
September  1,  1954.  8  months  after  the  ex- 
piration date,  the  act  was  amended  and  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  period  of  1  year,  or 
until  December  31,  1954.  Since  that  time  by 
successive  acts  the  Renegotiation  .'\ct  has 
been  extended  for  periods  ranging  from  6 
months  to  3  years.  This  bill  pro\ides  for  an- 
other extension,  this  time  for  3  years,  or  until 
June  30.  1971. 

TABLE  1. -RENEGOTIATION  ACT  OF  1951 


Date  of  enactment  or  extension 


Period         Expiration  date 


Mar.  23,  :951 3  years Dec.  31.1953 

Sept  1,  1954 1  year Dec.  31.1954 

Aug.  3.  1955 2  years Dec.  31.1956 

Aug.  !.  1956 ...do Dec.  31.1958 

Sept  6,  1958 6  months June  30. 1959 

July  13,  1959 3  years.    June  30. 1962 

July  3.  1962 2  years June  30. 1964 

June  30,  I%4 do June  30. 1966 

June  30,  1966 ^ do June  30.1968 

Pending  bill 3  years June  30, 1971 


ment  has  been  implementing  Its  cost-reduc- 
tion program.  Yet  the  day  never  comes  when 
the  procurement  agencies  are  willing  to  throw 
away  the  renegotiation  "crutch,"  and  learn 
to  walk  again — and  we  will  never  see  that 
day  so  long  as  the  committee  continues  Its 
willingness  to  extend  the  Renegotiation  Act 
without  question. 

The  procurement  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  ample  powers  to  protect  them- 
selves against  "windfall"  profits  In  Govern- 
ment contracts  As  a  matter  of  fact,  experi- 
ence in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
amply  demonstrates  that  under  a  free  enter- 
prise system  we  should  be  concerned — not 
with  the  profits  earned  by  a  contractor — but 
with  the  prices  at  which  the  goods  or  services 
are  offered  to  the  Government.  Renegotiation 
penalizes  ihe  efficient  and  rewards  the  In- 
e.flcient.  There  is  inherent  in  the  renegotia- 
tion process  the  very  clement  of  cost-plus-a- 
pcrcentage-of-cost  contracting  which  is  for- 
bidden by  law  if  done  directly. 

Improved  procurement  practices  are  a  far 
better  method  than  renegotiation  of  protect- 
ing the  Government  against  "windfall"  prof- 
its on  Government  contracts.  The  renegotia- 
tion process  is  uncertain  and  lnc.^:act  because 
it  relies  on  the  subjective  Judgment  of  per- 
sons who  are  applying  a  vague  statutory  Idea 
of  what  constitutes  "excessive  profits. "  More- 
over, these  persons  are  removed  from  the  pro- 
curement process  and  thus  do  not  have  the 
skill  and  knowledge  possessed  by  procure- 
ment officials.  In  addition,  the  persons  ad- 
ministering the  Renegotiation  Act  do  not 
proceed  from  the  premise  that  the  goal  is  to 
achieve  fair  and  reasonable  prices  on  Gov- 
ernment procurements,  but  rather  attempt  to 
find  "excessive  profits"  regardless  of  the  effect 
this  has  on  the  price  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  other  renegotia- 
ble  agencies  that  some  14  years  after  the  ter- 
mination of  hostilities  in  Korea,  and  eight 
•temporary"  extensions  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act,  the  committee  Is  again  advised  that  re- 
negotiation must  be  extended  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  Goverrmient  against  the  realization 
of  excessive  profits  by  its  suppliers.  I  respect- 
fully suggest  that  the  proper  committees  of 
the  Congress — and  particularly  the  subcom- 
mittees having  Jurisdiction  over  the  appro- 
priations for  the  agencies  enumerated  in  the 
Renegotiation  Act — review  the  procurement 
practices  of  those  agencies  to  ascertain  why, 
after  these  many  years,  the  Government  can- 
not be  protected  against  excessive  profits  In 
the  contracting  process — and  not  after  the 
fact. 


With  the  latitude  permitted  In  the  form  of 
Government  contracts — including  clauses  for 
price  redetermination,  prenegotiatlon  audit, 
and  the  like — there  are  certainly  adequate 
procedures  available  to  the  Government  in 
the  case  of  prime  contracts  without  having 
to  rely  upon  renegotiation  as  a  "crutch."  If 
these  procedures  are  fully  utilized,  renegotia- 
tion of  the  resulting  contracts  should  be  im- 
necessary.  The  major  contractors  having 
prime  contracts,  should  al.so  be  required  to 
exercise  the  same  degree  of  business  Judg- 
ment In  placing  subcontracts  with  their  sup- 
pliers, as  i.s  exercised  In  the  case  of  their  non- 
renegotiable  business.  The  marketplace 
should  be  permitted  to  take  over.  Renegotia- 
tion is  no  substitute  for  competition. 

SCOPE     OF     RENEGOTIATION 

I  believe  steps  should  be  taken  to  brmg 
about  the  orderly  termination  of  the  renego- 
tiation process.  One  of  the  methods  by  which 
this  could  be  :;ccomplished  is  to  raise  the 
.$1  million  "floor,"  or  minimum  amount  sub- 
ject to  renegotiation.  This  would  narrow  the 
scope  of  renegotiation  and  accordingly  would 
place  greater  responsibility  on  the  procure- 
ment agencies  where  it  properly  belongs. 

At  the  very  least,  the  "floor"  should  be 
raised  to  confine  the  scope  of  renegotiation 
to  that  which  existed  in  1956  when  the  $1 
million  "floor"  was  adopted.  The  increase  in 
the  price  level  in  the  interim  has  had  the 
effect  of  substantially  broadening  the  scope 
of  renegotiation  beyond  that  which  existed 
in  1956.  The  increase  in  the  price  level  .^rince 
1956.  in  effect,  has  reduced  the  "floor"  to 
j.725.000.  The  "floor"  would  have  to  be  raised 
to  approximately  $1,380,000  merely  to  return 
the  relationship  of  renegotiation  to  the  gen- 
eral economy  to  that  which  cxi.sted  In  1956.  I 
offered  an  amendment  In  committee  for  this 
purpose.  My  amendment,  which  would  iiave 
raised  the  level  of  the  "floor"  to  $1.5  million, 
was  rejected.  If  such  a  floor  were  to  be  in  ef- 
fect for  fiscal  1969,  the  Renegotiation  Boird 
has  estimated  that  it  would  receive  4,200 
hlings  involving  renegotiable  defense  and 
space  related  sales  of  $43. 8  billion.  This  would 
be  a  decrease  of  only  600  filings  and  $650 
million  in  renegotiable  SLiles.  These  4.200 
filings  represent  87.5  percent  of  the  4.800 
filings  estimated  for  1969  under  the  $1  million 
floor.  At  the  same  time,  the  reduction  in  re- 
negotiable sales  would  represent  only  1.5  per- 
cent of  the  $44  5  billion  estimated  tinder  the 
$1  million  fldor. 

ThUK.  by  standing  still,  we  actually  are 
moving  backward.  When  we  should  be  plac- 
ing greater  responsibility  on  the  procure- 
ment agencies,  our  inaction  is  doing  just 
the  opposite.  We  are  allowing  the  scope  of 
renegotiation  to  be  broadened,  which  ac- 
cordingly lessens  the  responsibility  placed 
on  the  procurement  agencies. 

conclusion 

Renegotiation  is  not  a  substitute  for  sound 
procurement  practices.  It  Is  a  subjective  and 
inciTicient  way  of  dealing  u-ith  the  problem, 
which  really  is  to  achieve  fair  :ind  reasonable 
prices  on  Government  procurements.  In  this 
regard  it  is  important  to  note  that  it  i.s  prices, 
not  profits,  which  should  be  of  concern  to  us. 
Moreover,  the  very  existence  of  renegotiation 
provides  a  "crutch"  for  the  procurement 
agencies.  The  continued  extension  cI  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  without  taking  steps  to  rem- 
edy the  basic  defects  in  our  procurement  sys- 
tem, which  are  cited  as  Justification  for  re- 
negotiation, merely  avoids  "facing  up"  to  the 
problem.  It  should  be  apparent  that  if  steps 
are  not  taken  to  compel  the  procurement 
agencies  to  exercise  good  judgment  in  the 
first  insutnce,  and  not  rely  upon  renegotia- 
tion to  correct  all  of  their  mistakes,  we  will 
never  reach  the  stage  when  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  Will  be  permitted  to  expire. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes   to   the   gentleman   from   Ohio 

[Mr.  Vanik]. 
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The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  t;entlcman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  for  calling  the  attention  of 
the  committee  in  executive  session  to 
a  matter  that  is  included  in  one  of  the 
amendmt  nts  to  the  standard  commercial 
ai-ticle  provision.  I  am  referring  to  the 
amendment  tightening  the  definition  of 
commercial  sales  for  purpo.scs  of  the  per- 
centage tests  to  mean  only  ,«ales  for  civil- 
ian indu.strial  or  coniniercial  u.se,  thus 
excluding  sales  to  gtivernments  from  the 
commercial  sales  category.  This  amend- 
ment v.as  tl:e  result  of  the  diligence  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  our  distiniiui.shed  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for 
the  very  extended  discus-sions  which  took 
place  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  the  extension  of  the  Reneixo- 
liation  Act.  Under  his  leadership,  our 
committee  had  a  very  ihorougli  and 
complete  discussion  of  evei-y  aspect  of 
this  legislation  and  on  most  amendments 
relating  to  a  change  in  the  legislation. 
In  several  respects,  tlie  act  has  been 
strengthened, 

.-Mthough  I  regret  that  the  committee 
did  not  decide  upon  making  the  Renego- 
tiation Board  a  permanent  instrumen- 
tality of  the  U,S.  Government,  there  is 
some  consolation  in  the  fact  that  this 
legislation  extends  the  life  of  the  Rene- 
gotiation Board  for  3  years  and  into  the 
92d  Congress.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind,  however,  that  the  Renegotiation 
Board  should  have  been  made  a  perma- 
nent msti-iimentality  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. If  the  Board  is  to  maintain  its 
effectiveness  and  if  the  staff  and  person- 
nel are  going  to  be  preserved,  and  if  the 
Board  is  to  meet  its  puiposes.  it  must  be 
permanent.  There  is  no  present  indica- 
tion that  defense  procurement  will  be 
substantially  cut  back  or  curtailed  dur- 
ing the  next  3,  4,  or  5  years.  As  long  as 
defense  procurement  continues  at  the 
present  levels,  thei-e  is  every  need  and 
justification  for  a  permanent  agency  to 
review  all  procurement  contracts. 

As  long  as  our  Government,  in  the  in- 
terest of  cur  national  security,  deter- 
mines it  necessary  to  conscript  man- 
power for  the  defense  of  our  Nation,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  least  we  can  expect 
from  private  enterprise  producers  of  es- 
sential defense  equipment  is  that  they 
give  the  taxpayer  a  full  dollar's  value  in 
defense  services  or  materiel.  While  there 
is  .iustification  for  a  fair  and  responsible 
profit  in  defense  production,  unfair  and 
unjust  profiteering  on  defense  procure- 
ment is  reprehensible.  Certainly  our 
country  has  the  right  to  expect  some 
degree  of  patriotism  from  the  defense 
producer.  If  young  men  are  called  out 
to  serve  in  distant  places  and  to  expose 
their  lives  to  enemy  fire,  certainly  the 
industry  which  they  protect  is  obligated 
to  do  its  part  in  defense  production  on 
terms  that  are  fair  and  just  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Excess  profits  on  defense 
production  is  blood  money  which  we 
must  not  condone. 


When  this  legislation  is  open  for 
amendment,  I  expect  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, to  reduce  the  floor  on  contracts 
which  may  be  subject  to  renegotiation 
from  $1  million  per  annum  to  $500,000 
per  annum.  The  Renegotiation  Board 
had  an  even  wider  jurisdiction  with  a 
S250.000  lioor  durinc  the  Korean  conflict 
and  with  the  present  stei3-up  in  delense 
procurement  it  seems  proper  to  return 
the  floor  to  at  least  $.500,000. 

A  small  defense  contractor  is  juj#t  IR 
capable  of  bilking  the  federal  Govern- 
ment as  is  a  large  defense  producer. 
Furthermore,  it  is  exceedingly  impor- 
tant* to  relate  a  comiJany's  defense  busi- 
ness to  its  total  business.  As  the  per- 
centage of  a  company's  business  grows  in 
IiroixiiDon  lo  a  civilian  production, 
the  need  for  ranegotiation  increases  re- 
gardless of  the  total  annual  defense  busi- 
ness of  the  company.  For  example,  when 
a  company  is  fcO-  to  100-percent  involved 
in  defense  preduction  and  its  total  an- 
nual business  is  less  than  $1  million,  the 
taxpayer  lias  an  infinitely  greater  in- 
terest in  the  excess  profits  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case. 

I  liave  been  on  the  Washington  scene 
long  enough  to  know  the  maneu'erings 
involved  in  the  placement  of  defense 
procurement  contracts.  Some  contrac- 
tors enjoy  ihe  i)rivilege  of  .sole  .source 
business  because  they  have  rooted  out 
their  competition  through  skillful  but 
shocking  competitive  devices  utilizing 
Goveniment  personnel  to  accomplish 
their  aims.  I  know^  the  fallacy  of  the  pre- 
procurement  conference  to  which  quali- 
fied defense  contractors  are  invited  to 
bid  under  circumstance  where  contract 
conclusions  have  already  been  made. 
Frankly,  there  is  just  too  much  affinity 
between  the  defense  producer  and  the 
contract  award  officer  who  all  loo  fre- 
quently is  more  interested  in  liis  post- 
retirement  job  with  the  contractor  than 
in  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 
These  are  human  situations  which  can 
never  be  explained  and  which  can  never 
be  justified  and  which  can  only  be  en- 
countered by  a  skillful  and  careful  review 
by  the  renegotiation  authority,  provided 
for  in  this  law.  This  job  cannot  be  done 
with  less  authority  or  less  personnel  or 
with  less  concern  of  this  Congress.  As 
one  Member  of  this  body,  I  feel  more  as- 
sured when  I  study  a  corporation  report 
and  see  the  notation  that  a  defense  i^ro- 
ducer's  profit  on  defense  production  is 
subject  to  review  by  this  important 
agency.  As  long  as  .America  finds  itself 
committed  to  spending  the  ovei-whelm- 
hig  portion  of  the  Federal  tax  dollar  on 
defense  procurement,  the  renegotiation 
agency  is  as  important  to  the  taxpayers 
of  America  as  is  the  Department  of  E>e- 
fense  itself. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
ChaiiTnan,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Gubser]. 
Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  ever 
since  the  House  of  Krupps  and  the  un- 
conscionable profiteering  of  World  War 
n  and  the  early  part  of  the  Korean  war, 
there  has  been  a  presumption  that  de- 
fense industry  is  without  conscience, 
without  ethics,  and  without  scruples. 

Considering  that  presumption,  some 
of  which  cropped  up  in  the  debate  to- 
day, it  is  probably  politically  unwise  to 
oppose  a  bill  which  is  advertised  as  seek- 


ing to  prevent  war  profiteering.  But  as 
many  Members  know,  this  is  a  longstand- 
ing field  of  interest  ol  mine,  and  1  pride 
myself  on  having  probed  this  subject 
very,  very  deeply.  I  think  there  is  an- 
other side  10  this  story  that  I  feel  ob- 
ligated to  tell  here  on  the  lioor  of  this 
House. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  was  to  prevent  excessive  profits 
and  profiteering,  and  during  the  Korean 
war  it  did  that  job.  In  fact,  in  1935,  it  re- 
sulted in  the  retum  to  the  taxpayers  of 
$165  million  in  excess  profits. 

But  today  this  law  has  outlived  its 
usefulness.  It  results  in  an  annual  net 
lo.ss  to  liie  taxpavers.  It  contradicts  es- 
tablislied  !)rocurement  policy  and  Us 
stated  goals.  It  contributes  to  a  vei  y  dan- 
gerous centralization  of  our  defense  re- 
search and  development  effort.  Lastly,  it 
is  unnecessarj'. 
renegotiation  act  results  in  a  net  i.o.ss  to 

i AXPAYERS 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  on  March  l.'5.  1964,  I 
presented  figures  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  which  showed  that  for  the 
year  1963  the  Renegotiation  Act  resulted 
in  a  net  loss  of  $9,321,000  to  the  American 
taxpayers.  On  May  10.  1966.  I  testified 
again  to  the  effect  that  for  the  fiscal  years 
1962  through  1965  renegotiation  resulted 
in  a  net  loss  to  the  taxpayers  of  $30.8 
million.  This  figure  was  based  upon  an 
estimate  that  the  cost  of  preparing  and 
processing  renegotiation  filings  amounts 
to  0.06  percent  of  renegotiable  sales.  The 
Machinery  and  Allied  Products  Institute, 
a  vei-y  reputable  organization,  lias  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  filing-  renegotiation 
reports  at  0.1  percent  of  renegotiable 
sales.  Using  this  factor,  the  loss  to  the 
Government  for  the  years  1962  through 
1965  would  rise  .o  $64.2  million. 

My  charges  in  1964  and  1966  were 
i-'iven  wide  circulation,  v.ere  presentixi 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  were  reiterated  on  the  lioor  of  the 
House.  Yet  to  this  day  not  a  single  rep- 
resentative of  the  Renegotiation  Board 
has  risen  to  challenge  my  figures. 

I  have  updated  my  calculations  and 
now  contend  that  for  the  years  1963 
through  1967.  the  latest  date  for  which  I 
could  .secure  figures,  the  total  net  loss 
to  the  taxpayers  as  a  result  of  renegotia- 
tion was  $27. 7  million,  based  upon  a  0.06 
cost  factor  and  S69.3  million,  based  upon 
a  0.1  factor. 

For  these  years,  renegotiable  sales 
totaled  S170.2  bilUon.  Tlie  cost  of  sub- 
mitting to  renesiotiation,  based  upon  the 
0.06  percent  factor,  would  therefore  be 
$102,1  mUhon. 

This  cost  to  industry  would  be  a  de- 
ductible tax  item  and  by  making  the 
assumption  that  the  sales  were  equally 
divided  over  the  base  years  and  weighting 
those  years  with  the  declininL^  corporate 
tax  rate,  we  can  say  that  $50.2  million 
of  this  cost  was  paid  for  by  the  Crov- 
ernment  in  the  form  of  reduced  income 
tax. 

To  this  moment,  let  us  add  the  amount 
which  is  charged  to  the  government  in 
the  form  of  increased  prices  to  recover 
the  cost  of  prep? ring  renegotiation  fil- 
ings. Assumping  that  the  average  defense 
contractor  has  a  25-percent  defense  vol- 
ume, then  we  have  an  additional  cost  of 
S12.5  million. 
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By  adding  the  operating  expenses  of 
the  Renegotiation  Board  over  the  base 
period  of  S12.4  million,  we  now  have  a 
total  cost  of  renegotiation,  before  refunds 
are  made,  of  $75.1  million. 

Over  the  base  period,  the  refund  de- 
terminations, net  of  tax.  were  S47.4  mil- 
lion, thus  producing  a  net  loss  of  $27.7 
million  to  the  taxpayers. 

Had  I  not  been  overly  conservative  and 
applied  the  0.1-percent  factor  used  by 
MAPI,  the  loss  would  rise  to  S69.3  million. 
In  fiscal  year  1967,  the  determination 
of  excess  profits  after  tax,  which  resulted 
from  renegotiation,  was  S8.254.257.  out 
of  a  total  in  saies^subject  to  renegotiation 
of  S33.12  billifK}  In  rough  figures,  this 
amounts  to  less^han  on^o.uarter  of  1 
percent  recover>-  aft«:__tpXes  of  total  re- 
negotiable  .sales.  This  is  a  rather  ridicu- 
lous recoveiy  in  terms  of  the  costs  in- 
curred by  industry  and  by  the  govern- 
ment in  arriving  at  this  determination. 
Representatives  of  the  Renesiotiation 
Board  wUl-  undoubtedly  counter  this 
statement  with  the  old.  tired  "cop  on  the 
beat"  arcument.  This  argument  com- 
pletely ignores  the  great  strides  which 
have  been  taken  m  recent  years  toward 
the  improvement  of  defense  contracting, 
the  completely  changed  policy  we  Jiave 
adopted,  the  principle  of  redetermina- 
tion, and  laws  like  the  Truth  in  Negoti- 
ations Act  wliich  have  come  into  effect  in 
recent  vears.  I  will  deal  with  these  mat- 
ters later  in  my  presentation. 

Thjush  the  Renegotiation  Board  has 
not.  to  my  knowledge,  claimed  credit  for 
voluntary  refunds  as  the  direct  result  of 
the  renegotiation  process,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  no  qualifying  lan'iuage  is  in- 
cluded in  its  report  listing  such  refunds. 
For  example,  for  fiscal  year  1967  the  re- 
port of  the  Renegotiation  Board  lists 
more  than  S30  million  in  voluntary  re- 
fimds.  Unless  xine  carefully  analyzes  this 
figure,  it  is  po.ssible  to  make  the  mistake 
of  assuming  that  all  of  these  refunds 
were  due  to  the  renegotiation  process. 
The  report  should  have  .stated  that  such 
refunds  are  for  all  purposes,  including 
such  thines  as  engineering  chances 
which  resulted  in  cost  reductions,  refunds 
ciue  to  redetermination,  and  a  variety  of 
other  reasons. 

In  .summary  of  this  point.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  believe  the  evidence  is  over- 
uhelmmg  that  since  1955,  when  exces- 
sive profit  determinations  reached  a  high 
of  S165  million,  the  return  to  the  tax- 
payer from  the  reneaotiation  process  has 
been  u:radually  declining  until  it  has  now- 
reached  the  point  where  it  consistently 
costs  the  taxpayer  more  than  it  saves. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  crentlf  man  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  have  very  limited  time 
available  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  so  I  shall 
yield  very  briefiy. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
trentleman  has  .«ome  very  limited  figures 
too.  I  thought  the  gentleman  should  add 
the  Renegotiation  Board  saved  since  1951 
a  total  of  .SI. 3  billion.  How  does  the  gen- 
tleman figure  that  to  be  a  net  loss? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  This  is  probably  very 
true  during  the  first  few  years  of  the 
Board's  existence.  However,  since  1961, 
this  Board  has  been  losing  money.  It 
reached  a  high  of  S165  million  in  1955. 
It  has  been  going  down  every  year.  In 


recent  years,  it  has  actually  resulted  in 
a  consistent  net  loss  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  The  reason  for  that 
is  very  simple.  The  amount  of  contacts 
we  have  been  considering  has  not  been 
anywhere  near  the  volume  they  u.sed  to 
be.  The  present  contracts  arising  out  of 
Vietnam  are  syil  in  the  pipeline  and 
they  will  not  be  subject  to  renegotiation 
until  later — nearly  a  2-year  time  lag. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  cannot  spend  the  time 
rebutting  the  gentleman,  but  he  is  en- 
tirely wrong,  because  the  cost  of  renego- 
tiable  sales  goes  up  as  the  business  vol- 
ume per  company  decreases. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  yield  further. 
I  have  not  the  time  and  I  want  to  finish. 
I  .shall  summarize  with  the  statement 
that  renegotiation  is  bound  to  go  up  as 
we  get  into  smaller  business  volumes  and 
the  Board's  net  loss  will  increase. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  renegotiation  contradicts  estab- 
lished defense  procurement  policy. 

RENEGOTIATION    CONTRADICTS    ESTABLISHED    PRO- 
CUREMENT POLICY  AND  ITS  STATED  GOALS 

Mr.  Chairman,  early  in  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  it  became  apparent  that 
defense  contracts  were  gradually  becom- 
ing less  attractive  to  thousands  of  small- 
and  medium-sized  businesses  across  the 
country  and.  as  a  result,  we  were  headed 
toward  a  concentration  of  defense  pro- 
curement into  large  firms  which  did 
nothing  but  Government  contracting. 
Accordingly,  a  new  Armed  Services  Pro- 
curement Regulation,  No.  3-808.1,  was 
added  to  the  ASPR  on  July  17.  1963.  It 
states: 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  utilize  profit  to  stimulate  efficient 
contract  performance  .  .  .  Negotiation  of  very 
low  profits,  the  use  of  historical  averages,  or 
the  automatic  application  of  a  predeter- 
mined percentage  to  the  total  estimated  cost 
of  a  product,  does  not  provide  the  motivation 
to  accomplish  such  performance.  Further- 
more, low  average  profit  rates  on  defense  con- 
traeti  overall  are  detrimental  to  the  public 
interest.  Effective  national  defense  ...  re- 
quires that  the  best  Industrial  capabilities 
be  attracted  to  defense  contracts.  These 
capabilities  will  be  driven  away  from  the 
defense  market  if  defense  contracts  are  char- 
acterised by  low  profit  opportunities. 

ASPR  3-808.1  then  goes  on  to  spell  out 

guidelines,  lules  and  regulations  for  the 
implementation  of  this  policy.  In  these 
implementing  regulations,  the  profit  ob- 
iective  is  stated  to  be  "that  part  of  the 
estimated  contract  price — which,  in  the 
.iudgment  of  the  contracting  officer,  is  ap- 
propriate for  the  procurement  being  con- 
sidered." This  will  be  a  part  of  the  record 
of  negotiation  and  will  be  subject  to  rede- 
termination. Why.  then,  .should  it  be 
renegotiated? 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  the  reco:d  clearly  .-hows 
that  despite  the  cont'-ary  intent  of  ASPR 
3-808.1.  defense  iirofits  have  been  going 
steadily  downward. 

The  Logistics  Management  Institute 
recently  completed  a  study  entitled  "De- 
fense Industry  Profit  Review,"  which  was 
made  under  contract  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  revelations  of  this 
report  are  startling.  Based  upon  statis- 
tically valid  procedures.  Logistics  Man- 
agement Institute  found  and  so  informed 
the  Defense  Department  that  the  average 
profit  as  a  percent  of  capital  investment 


of  high  and  medium  volume  companies 
has  been  lower  for  the  past  5  years  on 
their  defense  business  than  on  their 
commercial  business.  The  trend  of  profits 
on  defense  business  has  been  downward 
since  1958  while  commercial  profits  have 
steadily  trended  upward. 

The  LMI  report  showed  that  net  profit 
on  total  capital  investment  was  6.9  per- 
cent on  defense  business  in  1966.  The 
corresponding  ratio  for  defen.se  contrac- 
tors' commercial  business  was  10.8  per- 
cent and  for  companies  in  an  FTC-SEC 
sample  12.4  percent. 

From  a  high  in  1958  of  10.2  percent 
profit  on  total  capital  investment,  de- 
lense  profit  sunk  to  6.9  percent  in  1966. 

At  the  same  time  profit  as  a  percentage 
of  total  capital  investment  on  tiie  com- 
mercial business  of  drfen.se  contractors 
'.anced  from  a  low  of  4.7  jjercent  in  1961 
to  a  high  of  11.6  percent  in  1965  and 
.-cood  at  10  8  percent  in  1966. 

Over  the  same  period  the  defense  busi- 
ness ratio  cf  protlt  to  sales  declined  from 
L'.7  percent  in  1,958  to  2.4  percent  in  1966. 
In  contrast,  tiie  commercial  bu.siness  of 
both  defense  firms  .ind  the  FTC-SEC 
companies  .^howed  increases  in  profit  on 
sales.  The  first  group  showed  increases 
from  3.4  percent  in  1953  to  5.0  percent  in 
1963  and  the  ."econd  group  increased 
from  3  6  percent  in  1958  to  5.5  percent  in 
1966. 

The  LMI  report  states  further: 

Discussions  with  defense  contractors  reveal 
that  most  'if  them  plan  to  increase  their 
commercial  business  as  a  percent  of  their 
•.ot.U  bu.<:iness.  They  intend  to  chancre  their 
commercial  defense  inislness  niix  primaiily 
by  concentrati^ig  growth  efforts  on  non- 
defense  bus;n?£s, 

Defen.se  contractors  explain  tiieir  rea- 
.sons  as  follows : 

Because  commercial  business  Is  generally 
less  competitive,  there  Ik  a  greater  profit 
potential  in  that  type  of  businebs. 

Thus  from  a  reliable  group  conducting 
a  statistically  valid  study  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  it  is  obvious  that  de- 
fense profits  are  continuing  to  go  down 
and  there  is  less  and  less  reason  for  the 
renegotiation  process. 

The  Congress,  the  administration,  and 
the  general  public  have  constantly  urged 
greater  use  of  competitive  fixed  price 
contracts.  This  emphasis  upon  firm  fixed 
price  contracts  involves  a  significant 
shift  of  financial  risk  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  contractor.  When  a  contrac- 
tor assumes  the  risk  cf  quoting  a  fixed 
price,  he  accepts  uncertainty.  In  some 
cases  he  may,  due  to  an  unanticipated 
and  an  improved  production  technique, 
make  a  larger  profit  than  expected.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  might  just  as  easily 
lose.  In  fact  during  the  5 -year  period, 
1963-67.  there  was  a  total  of  $1.5  billion 
of  losses  reported  by  defense  contractors 
in  filings  with  the  Renegotiation  Board. 
To  require  a  contractor  to  assume  this 
new  risk  and  comply  with  the  policy  de- 
manded by  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration, and  then  deny  him  the  right  to 
profit  which  stems  from  an  improved  and 
unanticipated  productive  technique.  Is 
contradictory  to  the  previously  men- 
tioned armed  services  procurement 
regulation  and  present  procurem.ent 
policy.  This  is  one  reason  contractors  are 
concentrating  on  commercial  rather  than 
defense  business. 


Furthermore,  let  us  not  forget  that, 
contrary  to  the  statement  by  Mr.  Hart- 
wig,  Chairman  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board,  in  his  letter  to  Speaker  McCor- 
MACK  of  Feburary  23,  all  large  contracts 
for  the  procurement  of  new  and  complex 
systems  are  subject  to  redetermination 
and  profits  are  reviewed  in  the  light  of 
actual  cost  experiences  rather  than  esti- 
mated and  uncertain  cost  estimates. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
conclude  that  the  principle  of  renegotia- 
tion contradicts  established  procurement 
policy  and  its  clearly  stated  goals. 

My  time  is  growing  siiort.  and  I  want 
to  reach  what  I  believe  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant point  involved  here.  This  act 
contributes  to  a  dangerous  centralization 
of  defense  efforts  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
companies. 


THE  ACT  CONTP.IBtTTES  TO  A  DANGEROUS  CEN- 
TRALIZATION OF  DEFENSE  EFFORT  I.NTO  THE 
HANDS   OF   A   FEW   COMPANIES 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  already  seen 
from  the  Logistics  Management  Institute 
report  that  defense  contractors  are  em- 
phasizing growth  in  non-Government, 
nondefense  business  becau.se  of  declining 
profits. 

In  addition.  industiT  is  concerned  over 
the  activities  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  the  requirements  of  the  Truth 
in  Negotiations  Act.  The  whole  question 
of  which  costs  are  allowable  and  which 
are  pertinent  in  pricing  is  caiLsing  con- 
tractors to  think  twice  before  soliciting 
Government  business  as  oppwsed  to  con- 
centrating on  commercial  markets. 
Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  private  industry 
'  has  become  reluctant  to  concentrate  re- 
search and  development  efforts  on  the 
development  of  a  product  which  might 
be  useful  in  the  national  defense.  Often- 
times a  developer  is  not  allowed  to  re- 
cover his  costs  on  the  first  procurement. 
On  the  second  round  he  may  be  forced 
to  bid  against  competitors  who  have  a 
competitive  advantage  because  they  have 
no  research  and  development  costs. 

All  of  these  factors  tend  to  compress 
the  number  of  firms  who  honestly  vie  for 
Government   business.   The  very   small 
firm,  the  "loft  operator,"  the  marginal 
and  unqualirled  bidder  is  always  around 
to  bid  Irom  somebody  else's  blueprints. 
And  then  there  are  the  industrial  giants. 
the  General  Electrics,  the  Lockheeds.  the 
General  Dynamics,  who  deal  with  Gov- 
ernment on  a  large  scale  and  are  geared 
for  such  business.  But  the  medium-sized 
companies,  with  their  great  wealth  of 
talent  and  the  tremendous  contributions 
which  they  can  offer  to  tiie  national  de- 
fense, are  being  frozen  out  of  the  defense 
effort.  This  compresses  and  concentrates 
productive  capacity,  know-how,  and  abil- 
ity. Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  serious  and  ad- 
versely affects  the  national  defense  be- 
cause it  narrows  the  base  of  ingenuity 
available  to  the  national  defense. 

Renegotiation  is  one  cause  of  this.  It 
is  one  more  harassment  from  Govern- 
ment, one  more  unnecessaiT  step  which 
adds  unreasonably  to  overhead  and 
makes  Government  business  less  attrac- 
tive than  commercial. 

Years  and  years  ago  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion adopted  its  pohcy  of  military  research 
and  development.  It  was  clearly  estab- 
lished that  they  intended  to  dominate 


the  world  in  the  field  of  militarj-  research 
and  development. 

And  if  we  look  back  more  than  a  gen- 
eration we  see  that  the  upward  curve 
has  never  deviated.  It  has  never  fiuc- 
tuated.  It  did  not  dip  down  at  the  death 
of  Stalin.  It  did  not  change  because  of 
a  national  election.  It  did  not  change  be- 
cau.sc  suddenly  tiiey  needed  more  money 
for  some  new  social  program.  It  did  not 
change  because  there  was  a  presidential 
election.  It  went  steadily  upward,  which 
means  but  one  thing,  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion has  never  deviated  from  its  course  of 
dominating  the  world  in  tiie  field  of  mil- 
itary research  and  development.  That 
continues  to  this  day. 

What  do  we  do?  We  react  when  a  sput- 
nik goes  up  and  we  suddenly  increa.se  our 
expenditures  lor  research  and  develop- 
ment. Then  along  comes  an  election  or  a 
new  program,  and  down  it  goes. 

Todav  military  research  and  develop- 
ment is  down  by  60  i^ercent.  while  the 
Soviet  Uiiion  continues  its  steady  and 
constant  effort. 

I  am  not  saying  that  r(,-negotiation  is 
entirely  responsible  for  tliis  situation,  but 
I  do  say  that  this  is  one  unnecessary 
harassment  of  business,  one  umiecessarj' 
procedure,  one  more  bit  of  redtape  w  hich 
is  causing  defense  industries  by  the  doz- 
ens to  concentrate  on  commercial  busi- 
ness for  future  growth  and  to  downgrade 
tiieir  activity  in  the  field  of  national  de- 
fense. 

This,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  is  serious 
when  we  consider  that  whether  we  like 
it  or  not  v.e  are  siiU  in  a  technological 
race  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman hao  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chau-- 
man.  I  yield  the  gentleman  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely 
wish  to  make  one  more  point.  Since  the 
Renegotiation  Board  was  instituted  a 
great  deal  has  changed  in  the  field  of 
defense  procurement  and  the  law  is  no 
longer  necessaiT- 

Mr.  Chairman,  Government  negotia- 
tors are  securing  better  prices  and  there 
is  more  competition  in  every  type  of  de- 
fense activity  than  ever  before.  The  LMI 
report  showing  that  defense  profits  are 
going  down  even  while  gross  business  is 
increasing  is  ample  proof  of  this 
statement. 

In  addition,  we  have  a  law.  Public  Law 
87-653.  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Ti-uth-in-Ncgotiations  Act.  Recently 
the  House  passed  the  Minshall  bill  which 
will  extend  the  Truth-in-Negotiations 
Act  to  include  "postaward  activities  to 
provide  gi-eater  protection  against  de- 
fective pricing  stemming  from  the  use 
of  inaccurate,  incomplete,  or  noncurrent 
data  .supplied  by  prime  and  subcon- 
tractors." 

The  Truth-in-Negotiations  Act  is  a  rel- 
atively new  tool  which  renders  the  re- 
negotiation process  even  more  obsolete. 
FurtheiTnore,  as  recommended  by  our 
committee,  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  continuing  to  sharpen  the  effectiveness 
of  this  tool. 

The  present  emphasis  upon  firm  fixed 
price  competitive  contracting  with  re- 
determination and  incentive  clauses  al- 
lows redeterminations  to  be  made  based 


upon  actual  proven  costs  rather  than  es- 
timations. Here  is  another  tool  which  is 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  which  accomplishes  anything  which 
the  Renegotiation  Board  can  possibly 
claim  as  a  reason  for  its  existence. 

Under  today's  circumstances,  the  act  is 
unnecessary,  obsolete,  and  wasteful. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recognize  reality.  I 
know  I  will  bow  to  it.  but  I  am  bound  in 
sei-vice  of  my  own  conscience  to  say  to 
you  that  this  law  costs  the  taxpayers 
more  than  they  set  back.  Second,  it  is 
unnecessary.  Third,  the  base  of  tcciinical 
expertise  which  is  available  for  the  na- 
tional defense  is  shrunken  by  this  law. 
Last,  you  have  all  of  the  tools  you  need 
in  the  Truth-in-Negotiation  Act  and  the 
redetemiination  clauses  to  prevent 
profiteering.  This  law  is  obsolete,  useless, 
and  expensive.  It  ought  to  die. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  iMr. 
Burke  1  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachu.setts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  made  efforts,  and  supported 
the  efforts  of  others,  to  strengthen  the 
powers  of  the  Renegotiation  Board,  to 
give  it  more  power  to  deal  with  war  prof- 
iteering. As  a  result  of  my  efforts  and 
those  of  others  with  similar  views,  the 
bill  which  has  been  reported  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  strengthens  the 
Renegotiation  Boards  powers  to  deal 
with  excessive  profits.  This  strengthen- 
ing occurred  in  three  areas. 

First,  the  bill  continues  the  life  of  the 
Board  for  longer  than  has  been  the  case 
in  pricr  extensions.  In  the  past.  Congress 
usually   has   continued   the   life   of   the 
Board  for  2  years  or  even  less.  1  supported 
making  the  Board  a  permanent  agency 
because  it  is  needed,  and  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  be  needed,  to  police  those  firms— 
a  few,  not  a  majority— who  receive  ex- 
cessive profits  on  Government  defense 
work.  This  bill,  although  it  does  not  make 
the    Renegotiation    Board    permanent, 
does  extend  the  life  of  the  Board  for 
longer  than  has  been  the  rule  in  the  past. 
The   Committee   on   Ways   and   Means 
agreed    that    the    Renegotiation    Board 
should  be  continued   until  the  end   of 
fiscal  year  1971. 

Second,  this  bill  cuts  down  the  area  of 
application  of  a  major  exemption  from 
renegotiation.  Since  the  Board  was  estab- 
lished in  1951.  the  powers  of  the  Board 
have   been   successively   weakened   over 
the  years.  One  of  the  most  important  ex- 
emptions from  the  Renegotiation  Act  Is 
the  standard  commercial  articles  exemp- 
tion. Under  this  exemption  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  Government  sales  escape  renego- 
tiation each  year.  This  bill  reverses  the 
trend  of  prior  years  and  tightens  up  this 
provision.  The  bill  amends  this  exemp- 
tion in  a  number  of  ways  to  insure  that 
only   truly   commercial   articles   qualify 
for    it.    For    instance,    in    determining 
whether   an   item   is   of   a   commercial 
nature,  existing  law  allows  sales  to  for- 
eign governments,  to  State  governments. 
and  to  many  Federal  Government  agen- 
cies to  be  counted  as  commerciaf  sales. 
This  bill  corrects  the  erroneous  idea  that 
these  types  of  sales  are  commercial  sales. 
Presently,  an  item  can  qualify  for  the 
standard  commercial  articles  exemption 
even  though  only  35  percent  of  the  sales 
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of  the  Item  are  made  commercially.  The 
bin  tightens  this  provision  by  raising 
the  required  percentage  of  commercial 
sales  to  50  percent. 

This  bill  also  requires  that  for  the 
standard  commercial  articles  exemption 
to  be  available,  the  price  at  which  an 
item  is  sold  to  the  Government  must  be 
the  same  or  less  than  the  commercial 
price  of  the  item.  This  will  prevent  items 
on  which  the  Government  is  being  over- 
charged from  escaping  the  renegotiation 
process  by  means  of  the  exemption. 

These  amendments  represent  a  sub- 
stantial step  toward  returning  to  the 
Renegotiation  Board  the  powers  it  needs 
to  prevent  Government  contractors  from 
reaping  excessive  profits  on  defense  busi- 
ness at  the  expen.se  of  the  American  tax- 
payers. 

The  third  area  in  which  there  has  been 
as  least  a  start  in  tightening  involves  the 
SI  million  floor.  Under  the  present  law, 
a  contractor  who  ha.s  less  than  SI  million 
of  sales  covered  by  the  Renegotiation  Act 
in  a  year  is  exempt  from  renegotiation. 
This  exemption  constitutes  an  avenue 
for  profiteering  particularly  because  of 
the  Government  policy  in  recent  years 
of  providinsi  a  preference  to  small  con- 
tractors. I  believe  that  the  amount  of  the 
exemption  should  have  been  lowered  so 
that  the  many  small  contractors  now 
participating  in  defense  business  would 
not  escape  from  renegotiation.  In  com- 
mittee. I  supported  an  effort  to  lower 
the  amount  of  this  exemption  to  at  least 
S500.000.  I  also  attempted  to  achieve  a 
compromise  on  lowering  the  exemption 
to  $750,000.  The  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  did  not  accept  my, 
or  the  other,  motion  to  lower  the  ex- 
emption. I  reluctantly  agreed  to  main- 
tain the  exemption  at  SI  million.  The 
committee  did  .adopt  a  reportinir  require- 
ment, however,  which  will  enable  the 
Renegotiation  Board  to  check  up  on  con- 
tractors whose  "enegotiable  sales  are  less 
than  SI  million  because  of  the  exemption 
for  standard  commercial  articles.  These 
contractors,  who  do  not  have  to  file 
statements  with  the  Renegotiation  Board 
at  present,  will  be  required  to  report  to 
the  Board  if  their  sales  in  the  absence 
of  the  standard  commercial  articles  ex- 
emption would  exceed  SI  million. 

Although  this  bill  does  not  strengthen 
the  powers  of  the  Renegotiation  Board 
as  much  as  I  wanted,  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  The  legislation  in  past 
years  has  almost  always  weakened  the 
ability  of  the  Renegotiation  Board  to 
eliminate  excessive  profits.  I  supported 
efforts  to  reverse  this  trend.  I  fought 
in  committee  to  change  this  pattern — 
to  add  to  the  Renegotiation  Board's 
powers,  not  to  take  away  from  them.  This 
bill  is  the  turning  point.  It  does  reverse 
the  trend.  It  adds  to  the  powers  of  the 
Renegotiation  Board  rather  than  weak- 
ening those  powers. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  I  Mr.  Gonz.alez]  and 
also  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik], 
and  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  MinshallI  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  for  the  outstanding  work 
which  they  have  done  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  the  weaknesses 


that  have  existed  in  the  past  In  the 
Renegotiation  Act. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gonzalez). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills),  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  for 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  utilize  the  full  5  minutes  at  this  time, 
becau.se  we  will  have  amendments  which 
will  be  offered  during  the  amendatory 
.stage  of  the  consideration  of  this  bill  and 
I  would  like  to  reserve  the  majority  of 
whatever  remarks  I  do  have  to  make  for 
that  time  when  we  have  the  amendments 
under  consideration. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  feel  it  is 
essential  to  go  on  record  at  this  time  in 
view  of  what  some  of  the  previous  speak- 
ers have  said  about  the  board  and  in  view 
of  what  some  have  said  with  reference  to 
the  procurement  practices  in  general.  In 
fact,  I  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  ask 
a  question  which  I  so  badly  wished  to  ask 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
GuBSER),  becau.se  the  thrust  of  his  re- 
marks were  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
Congress  were  to  extend  the  life  of  this 
board,  it  would  be  a  pro-Communist 
action. 

In  other  words,  you  are  helping  the 
Communist  countries  if  you  have  a  Rene- 
gotiation Board.  That  seems  to  be  the 
thrust  of  his  argument. 

Now.  Congress  has  pretty  much  dis- 
mantled this  Board  since  1956.  Korea  had 
leveled  off.  the  safeguards  that  the  coun- 
trv  had  during  Korea,  and  that  it  had 
during  World  War  II.  it  could  be  argued, 
in  1955  and  1956  and  1958,  were  no  longer 
necessary.  But  there  is  nothing  more  dis- 
ruptive of  morale  and  patriotism  than  to 
allow  cynical  profiteering  to  go  on  while 
men  are  fighting,  dying,  and  giving  their 
best  for  you  and  me.  We  draft  men,  but 
we  do  not  draft  property. 

If  you  are  subject  to  the  military  draft, 
you  do  net  argue,  you  do  not  bargain, 
you  go.  But  if  you  sell  property  or  serv- 
ices to  the  Government  for  defense  you 
have  many  resources,  you  have  many 
protections  and  safeguards,  and  all  of 
this  in  stateside  comfort.  It  simply  is 
not  true  to  say  that  this  Board  has  been 
either  unfair  or  intemperate,  in  fact,  its 
record  is  one  of  exemplary  handling  of 
contracts  and  companies.  Less  than  3 
percent  of  their  findings  are  disputed, 
and  of  those  that  eventually  have  gotten 
into  the  coui-ts,  the  Board  has  warned 
everyone  of  the  time,  and  they  have  given 
prompt  notice  to  the  contractors  as  the 
law  provides,  and  I  believe  they  have 
been  \ery  sensitive  to  the  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives of  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  drifted  into  a  war, 
but  we  have  not  set  up  the  same  safe- 
guards that  we  had  during  our  last  con- 
flict in  Korea.  I  believe  the  record  clearly 
shows  the  need  for  this,  and  during  the 
time  that  we  will  be  discussing  amend- 
ments that  we  hope  to  have  the  chance 
to  offer  during  the  amending  period,  we 
will  bring  out  some  of  the  salient  facts. 

I  believe  the  chainnan.  and  this  very 
distinguished  committee,  have  been  do- 
ing a  tremendous  job.  F'or  2  years  it  has 
been  difficult  to  foster  interest  in  the  re- 


negotiation activities  of  our  Government, 
but  this  committee  ha^  not  only  called 
lor  public  hearings,  which  it  held  for  2 
days,  and  gave  everj'body  a  chance  who 
iiad  anything  to  say  on  this  matter  to 
come  before  it  and  .say  it,  and  it  has 
adopted  a  bill  that  has  gone  a  long  way,  I 
believe,  toward  recognizing  the  actual 
needs.  However,  some  of  us  feel  that  we 
can  add  to  the  bill,  and  we  hope  to  do  so 
during  the  amending  period,  and  that 
the  House  will  carefully  consider  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Feichan  I. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
glad  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
porting the  extension  of  tlie  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951.  While  I  am  disappointed 
that  tlie  provision  in  my  bill,  H.R.  14697. 
which  would  make  the  Renegotiation 
Board  a  permanent  agency  was  net  ap- 
proved by  the  committee,  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  this  important  agency  will 
be  permitted  to  function  for  another  3 
years  without  the  need  for  the  yearly 
justification  of  its  operations. 

Also,  in  my  bill  I  proposed  that  the 
statutory  minimum  for  review  of  con- 
tractus be  placed  at  $250,000  rather  than 
the  $1  million  presently  in  the  law. 

I  personally  feel  that  this  amount  is 
too  high  and  I  intend  to  .support  any 
amendment  which  may  be  offered  to  low- 
er that  amount  to  at  least  S500.000. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  history  of 
the  Board  is  significant.  Since  its  in- 
ception, it  has  made  determinations  of 
approximately  S952  million  in  excess 
profits.  There  is  good  rea,son  to  believe 
that  with  the  increased  expenses  of  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam,  the  Renegotiation 
Board  would  be  able  to  save  the  taxpayer 
many  additional  millions  of  dollars  while 
preventing  flagrant  war  profiteering. 

This  agency,  unlike  many  others,  pays 
for  itself.  Last  year,  for  instance,  the 
Board  caused  over  $45  million  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  Ti-easury  of  the  United 
States.  The  budget  for  the  year  was  $2.5 
million. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  H.R.  17324. 
if  possible  with  the  amendment  to  lower 
the  contract  review  minimum,  the  "floor" 
as  it  is  referred  to,  to  $500,000. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  But  it  must  be 
admitted,  probably  by  all  of  us,  that  there 
are  still  serious  deficiencies  remaining  in 
our  procurement  and  in  our  renegotia- 
tion process. 

The  shotgun  approach  toward  control 
of  profits  on  Government  contracts  and 
subcontracts  is,  unfortunately,  at  best  a 
ci-ude  and  imperfect  tool. 

The  point  has  been  made  in  the  past 
and  I  think  it  should  be  made  again  as 
we  conclude  this  debate  that  the  primary 
responsibility  for  procurement,  and  in 
this  case  we  are  talking  basically  about 
defense  procurement,  rests  with  the  de- 
partment itself.  That  is  where  the  real 
impetus  must  be  for  assuring  that  the 
Government  gets  a  dollar  of  value  for  a 
dollar  spent.  The  Department  should  be 
prepared  to  discharge  that  responsibility 
without  having  to  have  the  renegotia- 
tion process  as  a  backstop. 
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This  process  takes  place,  we  must  un- 
derstand, after  the  fact — and  frequently 
aiter  the  lapse  of  several  years.  The  Re- 
negotiation Board  must  look  not  to  the 
conditions  which  prevailed  at  the  time 
the  contract  price  was  negotiated,  but 
to  the  rost,s  incurred  in  its  performance. 
I  find  it  difficult,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be- 
lieve tiiat  any  agency  has  the  qualifica- 
tions to  evaluate  a  contractor's  perform- 
ance in  this  manner  and  in  effect  to  set 
a  price  which  is  fair  not  only  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  particular  con- 
tractor being  nnegotiated.  but  to  other 
contractors  doing  similar  work.  Let  us 
remember  that  is  an  important  part  in 
the  procurement  process.  It  is  not  just  a 
matter  of  fairness  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  contractor  that  the  Gov- 
ernment i.^  dealing  with  but  to  others 
who  might  liave  been  potential  suppliers 
of  the  goods  and  services. 

In  many  cases  the  efficiencies  under  tliis 
system  may  be  penalized  because  iffi- 
ciency  creates  the  profit  which  is  rene- 
gotiated. But  you  penalize  the  efficient 
and  the  inefficient  may  be  left  untouched. 
When  faced  with  large  expenditures 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  in  Vietnam — and 
should  these  hostilities  terminate — to 
rebuild  the  material  reserve  which  we 
shou)d  have  in  the  interest  of  our  na- 
tional defen.se.  I  fully  realize  we  need 
some  form  of  restraint  to  avoid  prof- 
iteering. 

Tiie  renegotiation  process  while  it  may 
be  lacking  in  many  respects  is  the  only 
procedure  fundamentally  tliat  we  have  at 
the  present  time.  Until  something  better 
is  worked  out,  I  certainly  am  going  to 
support  it. 

But  I  do  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  should  say  at  this  time  that  I  would 
hope  before  this  extension  expires  that 
the  executive  departments  and  the  Con- 
gress seriously  focus  their  attention  on 
the  improvement  of  the  macliineiy  for 
Government  procurement.  The  Govern- 
ment, after  all,  is  one  of  the  largest  buy- 
ers of  goods  and  services  in  the  land — 
and  around  the  world  for  that  matter. 
I  would  hope  that  we  would  focus  atten- 
tion on  improved  procedures  to  the  end 
that  we  can  have  more  assurance  that 
the  procedures  will  ijroduce  a  dollar's 
value  for  a  dollar  spent  and  at  the  same 
time  produce  equity  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  those  supplying  goods  and 
services  to  the  Government. 

I  think  this  is  a  matter  that  we  really 
should  give  more  attention  to  so  that  we 
do  not  have  these  horrible  examples  of 
faulty  procedures  that  we  see  from  time 
to  time  in  the  newspapers — and  after  all 
most  of  those  deficiencies  are  not  cured 
by  tlie  renegotiation  process.  The  respon- 
sibility rests  in  the  first  instance  with  the 
agency  and  their  procurement  because 
even  on  a  contract  where  a  contractor 
makes  an  inordinate  profit  for  an  in- 
dividual item,  it  does  not  mean  that  the 
contractor's  overall  busine.ss  with  the 
Government  will  show  an  unusual  profit. 
It  may  be  an  exorbitant  price,  but  be- 
cause he  is  an  inefficient  producer,  there 
are  no  excessive  profits,  and  if  that  is  the 
case,  renegotiation  does  not  get  to  it. 
I  point  out  that  we  need  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  this  problem. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  an 
author  ol  similar  legislation,  to  extend 
and  strengthen  the  existence  and  au- 
thoiity  of  the  Renegotiation  Board.  I 
most  earnestly  hope  that  the  House  will 
grant  the  fullest  consideration  to 
amendments  to  improve  tliis  bill  before 
us.  H.R.  17324,  and  overwhelmingly 
adopt  it. 

The  ba.sic  purpo.se  of  this  Board  and 
this  legislation  is  to  keep  the  profits  of 
industries  manufacturing  military  hard- 
ware under  control  and  within  reason. 

There  is  no  intention  of  any  kind  here 
to  keep  the.se  particular  industries  and 
manufacturers  from  realizing  a  legiti- 
mate profit  on  tlieir  production  and  in- 
vestment or  to  subject  tliem  to  any  ex- 
traordinary harassment. 

On  the  contrary  the  truth  is  that  the 
fundamental  purpo.se  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  is  to  insure  tliat  ju.stice  pre- 
vails. If  a  manufacturer  can  show  that 
his  cost,  during  tiie  performance  of  Gov- 
ernment work,  rose  because  of  unfore- 
.seen  circumstances  oi',  .''or  some  other 
legitimate  reason,  he  did  not  make  a 
reasonable  and  legitimate  profit  on  a 
Government  contract,  the  Renegotiation 
Board  will  review  and  rewrite  the  con- 
tract in  the  manufacturer's  favor.  Cer- 
tainly tliis  is  no  time,  when  a  war  is  cost- 
ing tlie  American  taxpayer  some  $26  bil- 
lion a  year,  to  attempt  to  dissolve  or 
weaken  the  Renegotiation  Board  and  it 
i.i  equally  obvious  that  Defen.se  Depart- 
ment officials  are  too  busy  and  too  in- 
volved to  try  to  police  their  own  con- 
tracts. Unfortunately,  we  have  had  re- 
vealed here  tliis  afternoon  abundant  au- 
tlioritative  evidence  indicating  current 
profiteering  on  defen.se  contracts.  There 
is  an  e.ssential  need  to  legitimately  dis- 
courage tills  practice  and  it  is  our  high 
duty  to  do  so. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  records  show- 
that  in  its  operations  the  Renegotiation 
Board  has  recovered,  for  the  American 
taxpayer,  over  S950  million  in  excess 
profits. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this 
legislation  is  e.ssential.  that  it  is  timely 
and  that  it  is  in  tiie  best  national  in- 
terest particularly  at  a  very  challenging 
period  of  our  economic  history.  There- 
fore. I  urge  and  hope  that  this  measure 
will  be  resoundingly  approved  without 
undue  delay. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
re.^ister  my  support  for  H.R.  17324,  the 
Renegotiation  Amendments  Act  of  1968. 
but  with  reservation  concerning  certain 
provisions  of  the  bill  as  it  is  now  written. 
The  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951.  as 
amended  over  the  years  by  Congress,  will 
expire  next  June  30.  This  act  autliorizes 
the  Government  to  recapture  excessive 
profits  on  certain  Government  contracts 
and  subcontracts.  This  bill  will  extend 
the  act  for  3  years,  till  June  30,  1971.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Renegotiation  Board 
will  be  strengthened  by  the  extension  of 
its  life  for  3  years,  rather  than  1  or  2 
years,  as  Congress  has  done  in  the  past. 
This  bill  will  also  increase  the  Re- 
negotiation Board's  authority  to  review 
contracts  by  narrowing  the  standard 
commercial  articles  exemption  to  insure 


that    only     tiiily    commercial     articles 
qualify  under  this  provision. 

For  example,  in  determining  whether 
an  item  is  of  a  commercial  nature,  exist- 
ing law  allows  sales  to  foreign  govern- 
ments, to  State  L'overnments,  and  to 
many  Federal  agencies,  to  be  counted  as 
commercial  sales.  Sales  to  governments 
are  excluded  in  tliis  bill  by  redefinition  of 
commercial  sales  to  mean  sales  for 
civilian  industrial  or  commercial  use. 

Also,  this  bill  tirshtens  the  exemption 
by  raising  from  "35  to  50  the  percentage 
of  sales  of  an  item  \>hich  must  be  made 
commercially  in  order  to  qualify  for  the 
standard  commercial  articles  exemption. 
And.  the  exemption  will  not  ajiply  if  the 
article  or  service  is  sold  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  a  higher  price  than  a  civilian 
commercial  purchaser  would  be  charged. 
Mr.  Chairman,  these  .strengthening 
provisions  are  desirable  and  will  retm'n 
to  the  Renegotiation  Board  the  powers  it 
needs  to  effectively  review  Government 
contracts  and  recapture  excessive  profits. 
I  am  disappointed,  however,  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  rejected 
amendments  offered  in  the  committee, 
fh-st  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Con- 
gressman Vanik,  to  lower  the  exemption 
from  SI  million  of  sales  to  $500,000,  and 
then  by  tlie  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
.setts,  Congres.sman  Burke,  to  $750,000  of 
sales.  As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  which  reviews  the  budget 
of  tlie  Renegotiation  Board,  I  have  long 
felt  that  the  $1  million  of  sales  exemption 
should  be  reduced. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  an  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  on  the  floor  today  to 
lower  the  $1  million  exemption,  and  I  will 
vote  for  it. 

The  committee  did  adopt  a  reporting 
requirement,  however,  which  will  enable 
the  Renegotiation  Board  to  check  up  on 
contractors  whose  negotiable  sales  are 
less  than  $1  million  becau,se  of  the  ex- 
emption for  standard  commercial  arti- 
cles. These  contractors,  who  do  not  have 
to  file  statements  with  the  Renegotiation 
Board  at  present,  will  be  required  to  re- 
port to  the  Board  if  their  sales,  in  the 
absence  of  the  standard  commercial  arti- 
cles exemption,  would  exceed  $1  million. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  tlie  Renegotiation  Act  is  in 
the  Nation's  interest.  The  renegotiation 
process  allows  an  after-the-fact  review 
of  the  profits  on  renegotiable  contracts 
and  subcontracts  relating  to  the  national 
defense  and  space  efforts.  This  provides  a 
fiu-ther  check  on  the  reasonableness  of 
the  profits  and  prices  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  pay  in  order  to  maintain  its 
defense  commitments. 

Modern  military  and  space  procure- 
ment is  characterized  by  changing  tech- 
nical requirements  and  increasing  com- 
plexity. The  nature  of  this  procurement 
means  there  often  is  a  lack  of  established 
market  costs  or  prices  to  guide  procure- 
ment officers,  and  accordingly  t!ie  u.se  of 
negotiated  contracts  is  necessary  for  the 
large  majority  of  the  dollar  amount  of 
these  procurements.  This  includes  con- 
tracts negotiated  with  sole-source  sup- 
pliers as  well  as  contracts  negotiated  with 
some  degree  of  price  competition. 

Negotiated  Department  of  Defense 
niHitaiT  contracts  increased  from  82  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  procurement  in  1965 
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to  87  percent  in  1967.  reversing  a  down- 
ward trend  from  a  high  of  88  percent  in 
1961.  In  addition,  negotiated  NASA  con- 
tracts increased  from  91  percent  of  the 
value  of  procurement  in  1961  to  97  per- 
cent in  1967. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  second  factor  which 
indicates  the  need  to  extend  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  is  the  substantial  increase  in 
defense  and  space  related  procurement 
during  1965-67.  primarily  related  to  the 
Southeast  Asia  militan.'  buildup.  Total 
military'  procurement  rose  from  S28  bil- 
lion in  1965  to  S44  6  billion  in  1967.  or  59 
percent.  The  level  of  total  military  pro- 
curement is  expected  to  continue  at  a 
high  level  for  at  least  the  next  few  years. 

Moreover,  in  view  of  the  normal  time- 
lag  between  the  time  a  contract  is 
awarded  and  the  time  renegotiation  fil- 
ings are  made  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tract, tlie  amounts  received  by  con- 
tractors from  procurement  awards  during 
the  Vietnam  military  buildup  will  con- 
tinue to  be  reported  m  Renegotiation 
Board  fllinse  during  the  next  .3  years. 

It  also  will-  take  further  time  to  prop- 
erly evaluate  the  impact  of  the  .several 
changes  made  in  recent  years  in  Govern- 
ment procurement  techniques  on  the  re- 
lationships between  cost,  profits,  and 
prices  in  negotiated  contracts  and  their 
effectiveness  in  reducing  excessive  profits 
on  these  contracts.  Recent  trends  in  pro- 
curement have  indicated  an  increased 
shift  in  cost  responsibility  to  the  con- 
tractor via  fixed-price  and  incentive  con- 
tracts. Fixed-price  contracts  have  in- 
creased from  58  percent  of  the  value  of 
militarv-  contracts  in  1961  to  79  percent 
in  1967. 

A  new  system  of  establishing  cost- 
profit-price  relationships  was  initiated 
by  the  Defense  Department  in  1964.  This 
is  the  weighted  guidelines  method  of  cal- 
culating allowalDle  profits  based  upon  the 
amount  of  contractor  risk  involved  and 
the  various  cost  inputs.  In  addition,  pro- 
curement negotiating  has  been  improved 
through  strengthening  the  Truth  in  Ne- 
gotiations Act.  which  I  voted  to  support. 
The  improvements  are  through  revised 
procurement  regulations  tightening  the 
cost  reporting  requirements  on  the  con- 
tractor and  obtaining  postaward  audit 
access  to  contractor  and  subcontractor 
performance  records,  including  price  ad- 
justment clauses  for  defective  cost  or 
price  data. 

Although  these  changes  in  procure- 
ment procedures  are  significant  steps, 
several  investigations  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfiBce  and  congressional  com- 
mittees of  defense  and  space  related  con- 
tract awards  and  administration  of  these 
contracts  in  recent  years  have  found 
that  further  improvements  are  necessary 
in  order  to  increase  the  efiQciency  of 
Government  contract  negotiating  and 
administration. 

Therefore.  I  urge  the  House  to  pass 
this  bill  extending  and  strengthening  the 
Renegotiation  Act. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill  H.R.  17324,  to 
extend  and  strengthen  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951. 

We  are  today  in  a  period  of  greatly  in- 
creased defense  procurement  as  a  result 
of  the  anned  conflict  in  which  oui-  US. 
forces  are  engaged  in  Southeast  Asia.  It 


is  not  a  time  when  we  should  relax  our 
efforts  to  eliminate  war  profiteering. 

The  large  volume  and  broad  scoije  of 
defense  and  space  expenditures  at  this 
time,  together  with  the  necessity  for 
rapid  procurement  during  a  period  of 
active  military  operations,  is  such  that 
some  excessive  profits  on  Government 
contracts  are  bound  to  occur. 

It.  is  incumbent  on  the  Congress  to 
provide  .some  means  of  discouraging  and 
eliminating  such  exce.ssive  profits,  and 
the  renegotiation  process  has  imple- 
mented well  our  Government's  policy  in 
tliis  resard. 

I  supported  this  extension  of  the  act 
in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  lend  my  voice  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  believe  a  3-year  extension  is  ap- 
propriate. Some  would  have  desired  a 
longer  exten.sjon.  some  favored  making 
the  act  permanent,  and  others  would 
have  wished  a  shorter  extension,  but  the 
3-year  period  provided  in  H.R.  17324  is  in 
line  with  a  recommendation  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion, whicii  has  recently  completed  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  the  renegotiation  proc- 
ess. 

I  believe  the  3-year  extension  will  af- 
ford the  Board  an  adequate  period  of 
time  within  which  to  oversee  the  contin- 
uing procurement  buildup  associated 
with  the  Vietnam  conflict.  At  the  end  of 
this  extension,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Congress  will  be  af- 
forded a  further  opportunity  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  present  renego- 
tiation procedures  and  to  develop  such 
further  amendments  as  may  be  necessary 
to  continue  the  prevention  and  elimina- 
tion of  excessive  profits  on  defense  and 
space  procurement. 

I  urge  the  House  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  happy  to  support  this  bill.  Earlier 
in  the  session,  I  myself  introduced  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  term  of  the  Renego- 
tiation Board. 

At  present,  the  United  States  is  fac- 
ing a  fiscal  crisis  and  in  addition,  the 
necessity  for  meeting  our  military  com- 
mitments has  required  that  thousands 
of  our  young  men  be  exposed  to  the 
dangers  of  the  battlefield.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  obvious  that  the  Nation 
can  ill  afford  to  dispense  with  an  agency 
that  has  returned  to  the  Treasury  $18 
for  every  dollar  spent  on  its  operation, 
and  whose  very  existence  serves  to  dis- 
courage attempts  by  defense  suppliers 
unjustly  to  enrich  ^emselves  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  same  conflict  in  which  other 
Americans  are  giving  up  their  lives. 

The  committee  has  fully  considered  all 
relevant  aspects  of  this  legislation  from 
the  length  of  the  extension  to  changes  in 
the  scope  of  the  Board's  authority,  and 
it  has  reported  a  bill  which  deserves 
support. 

We  all  know  something  of  the  pres- 
sures under  which  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  particularly  this  year,  has 
labored,  and  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  committee  and 
its  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  for 
having  given  attention  to  this  measure. 
Our  thanks  too,  are  due  those  Members 


who  have  worked  to  make  the  House 
aware  of  the  importance  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Renegotiation  Board  i.s  prob- 
ably one  of  the  least  known  of  the 
agencies  in  the  Federal  Government 

Yet  it  has  played  a  constantly  impor- 
tant watchdog  role  over  Federal  .spend- 
ing since  its  creation  some  17  years  ago 
in  1951. 

Today  we  are  to  consider  lesislation 
which  will  extend  the  life  of  the  Board 
for  3  additional  years. 

It  is  my  intention  to  support  tliis  legis- 
lation though  I  would  have  much  pre- 
ferred a  bill  which  would  have  made 
the  Board  a  permanent  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  recommenda- 
tions by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  TMr.  V.anikI  that  the  re- 
quirement that  contractors  mu.st  do  at 
least  SI  million  a  year  in  iiesrotiable 
business  with  the  Government  before 
being  subject  to  review  by  the  Board 
be  amended  to  the  lesser  amount  of 
S750.000  or  $500  thousand. 

The  Renegotiation  Board  was  estab- 
lished in  1951,  during  the  Korean  war, 
at  a  time  when  defense  procurement 
was  moving  at  an  accelerated  pace.  It 
was  felt  the  Board  was  needed  to  curb 
excess  profits  and  assure  that  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  taxpayers  were  getting 
their  money's  worth. 

Since  that  time  the  Board  is  credited 
with  having  saved  the  Government  and 
taxpayers  some  $2  billion.  Yet,  during 
that  time,  the  cost  of  maintaining  th° 
Board  and  its  operations  has  been  only 
$50  million. 

When  the  Board  was  originally  estab- 
lished in  1951  the  review  exemption 
stood  at  $250,000.  In  1954,  when  procure- 
ment for  defense  eased  from  the  Korean 
war  high,  the  exemption  was  raised  to 
$500,000.  As  procurement  further  de- 
clined, in  1956  the  exemption  was  raised 
to  SI  million  where  it  has  remained 
there. 

It  would  seem  to  me  with  defense 
spending  running  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $80  billion,  with  some  $30  billion  an- 
nually going  into  Vietnam,  that  the  ex- 
emption should  be  lowered.  Also,  since 
defense  and  related  spending  seem  to 
continually  increase  even  in  Telatively 
peaceful  times  the  Board,  which  has 
demonstrated  its  need  and  justified  its 
existence  over  the  last  17  years,  should 
be  made  pennanent. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  amend- 
ments may  be  offered  today  to  limit  the 
exemption  and  make  permanent  the 
Board  and  it  would  be  my  hope  that  the 
House   could   consider   them   favorably. 

However,  whether  they  are  offered 
and  accepted  or  not,  the  extension  of 
the  Renegotiation  Act  is  absolutely 
essential  at  this  time  and  the  committee 
bill  should  be   passed. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Renegotiation 
Amendments  Act  of  1968". 


EXTENSION   OF  TERMINATION    DATE 

Sec.  2.  Section  102(c)(1)  of  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  of  1951.  .u6  amended  (50  U  S  C. 
App.,  sec.  1212(C)(1)),  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "June  30.  1968"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
tliereof  "June  30.  1971". 

I.NFORMATION     FURNISHED    TO    BOARD    WITH    RE- 
SPECT  TO   STANDARD   COMMERCIAL  ARTICI.tS 

Sec.  3.  Section  105(e)(1)  of  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C 
App.,  sec.  1215(e)  (1)  ),  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing alter  tlie  second  sentence  tlie  following 
new  sentence:  "Any  person  wlio.  but  for  tiie 
provisions  of  section  106(e)(1)(A),  would 
not  be  relieved  for  a  fiscal  year  from  the  filing 
requirements  of  tiie  first  sentence  of  this 
paragraph  by  reason  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence snail  furnish  for  such  fiscal  year  such 
information  with  respect  to  tiie  application 
of  such  provisions  (and  witli  respect  to  the 
aggregate  speclhed  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence) as  the  Board  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe as  necessary  to  c.trry  out  this  title." 

MANUATORY      EXEMPTION      FOR     STANDARD     COM- 
MERCIAL    ARTICLES     AND     SKRVICES 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
106(6)  of  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended  (50  USC  App.  sec.  1216(e)).  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subparagraph   (B), 

(B)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  ol  sub- 
paragraph ( A) .  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C) 
as  subparagraph  )B). 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (C)"  each  place 
it  appears. 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  106(e)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Definitions. — For  tlie  purposes  of 
this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  term  'article'  includes  any  ma- 
terial, part,  component,  assembly,  machinery, 
equipment,  or  other  personal  property; 

"(B)  the  term  "standard  commercial  ar- 
ticle' meiuis.  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year. 
an  article — 

"iD  which  either  is  customarily  main- 
tained in  stock  by  the  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor or  is  offered  for  sale  in  accordance 
with  a  price  schedule  regularly  maintained 
by  tlie  contractor  or  subcontractor, 

"(ii)  the  price  of  whicli  under  any  con- 
tract or  subcontract  subject  to  this  title  is 
not  in  e.xcess  of  the  lowest  price  at  which 
sucli  article  is  sold  In  similar  quantity  by 
the  contractor  or  subcontractor  for  civilian 
industrial  or  commercial  use.  except  for  any 
excess  attributable  to  the  cost  of  accelerated 
delivery  or  other  unusual  circumsumces.  and 
"(ill)  from  the  sales  of  which  by  che  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  at  least  50  per  cen- 
tum of  the  receipts  or  accruals  in  such  fiscal 
year  are  from  sales  for  civilian  industrial  or 
commercial  use; 

■(C)  the  term  'service'  means  any  process- 
ing or  other  operation  performed  by  chemi- 
cal, electrical,  physical,  or  mechanical 
methods  directly  on  materials  owned  by  an- 
other person; 

"(D)  the  term  'standard  commercial  serv^ 
ice'  means,  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year,  a 
service — 

"(1)  the  price  of  which  under  any  con- 
tract or  subcontract  subject  to  this  title  is 
not  in  excess  of  the  lowest  price  at  which 
such  service  Is  performed  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances by  the  contractor  or  subcontrac- 
tor for  civilian  industrial  or  commercial  pur- 
poses, and 

"(11)  from  the  performance  of  whicli  by  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor  at  least  50  per 
centum  of  the  receipts  or  accruals  in  such 
fiscal  year  are  from  performance  for  civilian 
industrial  or  commercial  purposes; 

"(E)  a  service  is.  with  respect  to  any  fiscal 
year,  'reasonably  comparable  with  a  standard 
commercial  service'  only  If — 

"(1)  such  service  is  of  the  same  or  a  similar 
kind,  performed  with  the  same  or  similar  ma- 
terials, and  has  the  same  or  a  similar  result. 


without  necessarily  Involving  identical  op- 
erations, as  a  standard  commercial  service 
from  the  performance  of  which  the  contrac- 
tor or  subcontractor  has  receipts  or  accruals 
in  such  fiscal  year. 

"(ii)  the  price  of  such  service  under  any 
contract  or  subcontract  subject  to  this  title 
is  not  in  excess  of  the  lowest  price  at  which 
such  service  is  performed  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances by  the  contractor  or  subcontrac- 
tor for  civilian  Indiistrlali  or  commercial  pur- 
poses, and 

"(lil)  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  aggre- 
gate receipts  or  accruals  in  such  fiscal  year 
by  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  from  the 
performance  of  svich  service  and  such  stand- 
ard commercial  service  are  from  the  per- 
fiirmance  for  civilian  industrial  or  commer- 
cial purposes:  and 

"iF(  the  term  'standard  commercial  class 
of  articles'  means,  with  respect  to  any  fiscal 
year,  two  or  more  articles  with  respect  to 
which  the  following  conditions  are  met: 

"(i)  at  lea.st  one  of  such  articles  either  Is 
customarily  maintained  in  stock  by  the  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  or  ir  o!!ered  for  sale 
in  accordance  with  a  price  schedule  retrularly 
maintained  by  the  contractor  or  subcontrac- 
tor, 

"(11)  all  of  such  articles  are  cf  the  same 
kind  and  manufactured  of  the  same  or  sub- 
stitute materials  (without  necessarily  being 
of  Identical  specifications) , 

"(Hi)  the  price  of  e:ich  of  such  articles 
tinder  any  contract  or  subcontract  subject  to 
this  title  is  not  in  excess  of  the  lowtst  price 
at  which  such  article  is  sold  in  similar  qtian- 
tlty  by  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  for 
civilian  industrial  of  commercial  use.  except 
for  any  excels  attributable  to  the  cost  of 
accelerated  delivery  or  other  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. 

~^"(lv)    all  of  such  articles  are  sold  at  rea- 
sonably comparable  prices,  and 

"(VI  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  aggre- 
gate receipts  or  accruals  in  the  fiscal  year  by 
the  contractor  or  subcontractor  from  s.\les  of 
all  such  articles  are  from  sales  for  clvlUun 
industrial  or  commercial  ure." 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  amounts  received 
or  accrued  in  fiscal  years  of  contractors  and 
subcontractors  ending  after  June  30.  1968. 


Mr.  MILLS  'during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  RECORn.  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.  VANIK 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  bv  Mr.  Vanik:  On 
page  2.  after  line   14.  insert  the  following: 

■'MINIMtJM  AMOU.NT  SUBJECT  TO  RENEGOTIATION 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  105 
(f)  of  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951.  as 
amended  (50  USC.  App..  sec.  1215(r)),  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  ''Ii  In  general. — If  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  received  or  accrued  during  a  fiscal 
year  (and  on  or  after  the  applicable  etlec- 
tlve  date  specified  in  section  102(a)  )  by  a 
contractor  or  stibcontractor.  and  all  per- 
sorw  under  control  of  or  controllinc  or  under 
common  control  with  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor, tinder  contracts  with  the  De- 
partments and  subcontracts  described  in  sec- 
tion 103(g)  (1)  and  (2).  is  not  more  than 
$500,000.  the  receipts  or  accruals  from  such 
contracts  and  subcontracts  shall  not.  for 
such  fiscal  year,  be  renegotiated  under  this 
title.  If  the  aggregate  of  such  amounts  re- 


ceived or  accrued  during  tlie  fiscal  year  under 
such  contracts  and  stibcontracts  is  more 
tlian  $500,000.  no  determination  of  excessive 
profits  to  be  eliminated  for  such  year  with 
respect  to  such  contracts  and  subcontracts 
shall  be  in  an  amount  greater  tiian  the 
amount  by  which  such  aggregate  exceeds 
$500,000." 

■(b)  Paragraph  i3)  of  section  105(f)  of 
such  Act  is  amended — 

■  (1  )  by  striking  out  the  $250,000  amount, 
the  $500,000  amount,  the  81.000.000  amount.' 
in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'the  $500,000  amount",  and 

'  (2)  by  striking  out  Sl.OOO.OOO'  ench  place 
it  appears  In  the  last  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '$500,000'." 

On  p:ige  2,  line  17,  nnumber  section  4  as 
section  5.  and  on  page  7.  line  2.  renumber 
section  5  as  section  6. 

Mr.  MILLS  <  during  tlie  lead.ng*.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  tlie  gentleman  agiec  with 
ine  thai  lie  will  take  time  to  explain  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Ye.s. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  b<j  considered 
as  lead  and  printed  in  the  Record.  It 
wo'dld  simply  reduce  the  floor  to  S500.000 
instead  of  the  j)resent  SI  million  floor. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  presently, 
under  the  act  only  companies  with  more 
than  a  million  dollars  in  negotiable 
Government  contracts  siiall  be  subject  to 
reviews  by  the  Board.  My  amendment 
would  lower  the  "floor"  or  size  of  con- 
tracts which  may  be  examined  by  the 
Board  to  half  a  million. 

The  Board  has  had  a  histoi-y  of  lower 
"floors."  particularly  during  times  of 
conflict  such  as  we  are  now  in.  During 
the  Second  World  Wai'.  the  predecessor 
of  the  Board,  the  War  Contracts  Price 
Adjustments  Board,  ori.ginally  cavei-ed  all 
contracus  of  SIOO.OOO  and  over.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  level  was  raised  to  S500.000 
in  1943.  It  is  intere.sting  to  note  that  the 
Senate  committee  which  recommended 
the  increase  reported  in  1948: 

The  Committee  now  ivels  in  view  oi  our 
■Aar-time  experience  that  t:iis  recommenda- 
tton  (to  increase  the  Board's  :iocr(  was  a  mis- 
t;iko  .  .  .  excessive  profits  on  -i-lOO.OOO  of 
business  were  very  possible 

When  the  pre.sent  Renegotiation  B  Da rd 
was  created  in  1951,  the  level  of  contracts 
which  It  could  examine  was  set  at 
S250.000.  Tliis  was  raised  t?  S500.000  in 
1954  and  to  a  full  SI  million  in  1956. 
This  increase  in  the  floor  resulted  in  a 
drastic  reduction  in  the  number  of  con- 
tracts examined.  In  1952.  for  example. 
13.104  companies  reported  icnegotiable 
defense  contracts  in  excess  of  the  floor  of 
.S250.000.  Yet  despite  a  buildup  in  Viet- 
nam procurement,  only  3.337  companies 
were  required  to  file  durini?  fiscal  1966 
under  the  $1  million  floor  provision.  This 
is  a  reduction  of  about  75  ocrcent.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  the  Truth 
in  Negotiating  Act.  administered  by  the 
Defense  Departme»t.  covers  contracts 
over  SIOO.OOO — one-tenth  the  size  of  con- 
tracts covered  by  the  Board. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
increase  the  number  of  fihngs  before  the 
Board  from  4.800  in  fi.scal  1969  to  7.800 
in  fiscal  1969.  It  would  incre.ise  the  re- 
negotiable  sales  which  would  be  reported 
from  $44,500  to  $46.700 — an  increase  of 
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$2.2  billion.  Since  it  is  figured  that  due 
to  price  increases  a  floor  of  5250,000  dur- 
ing the  Korean  conflict  is  equal  to  a  floor 
of  $400,000  or  more  today,  the  amend- 
ment to  lower  the  floor  to  $500,000  is  in 
line  with  the  original  intent  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Act. 

Now  that  we  are  in  another  conflict 
situation  and  military  procurement  is 
currently  nmning  at  about  $44.6  biUion — 
higher  than  any  time  since  the  Korean 
war,  it  is  time  to  return  the  Board's  floor 
to  half  a  million  dollars.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  because  of  the  Government's 
emphasis  on  giving  small  contracts — and 
big  ones — to  .small  businesses.  As  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  pointed  out: 

In  the  p.ist  7  years,  smill  businesses'  share 
of  military  prime  contract  awards  increased 
from  16  percent  of  total  awards  to  over  20 
percent.  The  amount  of  mlUt^iry  subcontracts 
awarded  to  small  bu.siness  also  increased  .  .  . 
from  37  percent  of  total  subcontracting  to 
over  43  percent.  Tlius,  the  total  shace  .  .  . 
of  small  business  in  military  procurement 
has  Increased  from  31  percent  in  1961  to 
37  percent  lo  1967. 

It  is  no  more  right  for  the  small  con- 
tractor to  make  a  •killins"  at  the  expense 
of  the  public  than  it  is  for  the  large  con- 
tractor. 

Some  will  argue  that  the  paperwork 
involved  in  filing  with  the  Board  is  too 
onerous  for  the  smaller  contractor.  But 
the  information  required  by  the  Board 
has  been  geared  to  coincide  with  that  re- 
quired by  the  IRS.  As  an  example  of  the 
Board's  efficiency,  87  percent  of  the  con- 
tractors received  clearance  within  48 
days  of  filing,  strictly  on  the  basis  of  the 
initial  information  they  supplied. 

An  objection  to  my  amendment  might 
be  that  lowering  the  floor  will  increase 
the  additional  expenses  of  the  Board  by 
more  than  the  amount  of  excess  profits 
it  will  bring  in.  The  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  has  issued  a 
report  on  the  Board  that  indicates  this 
might  happen,  if  you  do  not  allow  for 
voluntary  refunds  and  price  reductions. 
But  of  course,  expanded  jurisdiction  of 
the  Board  will  result  in  price  reductions 
and  prevent  the  attempt  to  obtain  ex- 
cess profits,  just  as  extension  of  police 
coverage  prevents  crime. 

I  would  like  to  say  one  final  word  about 
two  arguments  used  against  amendments 
to  strengthen  the  Board,  The  first  argu- 
ment is  that  defense  contracts  are  not 
profitable.  Yet  as  just  one  of  countless 
pieces  of  evidence  to  the  contrary  I  would 
like  to  point  to  Vice  Admiral  Hyman 
Rickover's  testimony  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
April  11  when  he  said  that  over  the  past 
several  years  profits  of  defense  contrac- 
tors have  risen  by  25  percent.  Secondly, 
opponents  of  the  Board  .<ay  that  much 
of  its  work  can  now  be  handled  through 
the  Truth  in  Negotiating  Act  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Defense.  I 
need  only  point  to  two  GAO  reports,  two 
Joint  Economic  Committee  reports,  and 
one  House  Armed  Service  Subcommittee 
report  within  the  last  16  months,  all  of 
which  pointed  out  the  lack  of  compli- 
ance with  the  truth  in  negotiating  law 
by  the  Defense  Department, 

I  hope  that  this  Chamber  will  sup- 
poi-t  this  amendment  to  lower  the 
Boards  floor  by  lialf  a  million.  At  a  time 


when  so  many  Americans  are  giving  their 
lives  for  their  country,  it  is  the  duty  of 
this  Chamber  to  strengthen  the  Renego- 
tiation Board  so  that  a  few  do  not  make 
"war  profit  killings"  at  the  expense  of 
the  whole  Nation. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentlemen  from  Ohio 
to  lower  to  $500,000  the  yearly  amount  of 
business  above  which  a  contractor  must 
file  for  renegotiation.  I  estimate  that 
lowering  this  floor  from  SI  million  to 
$500,000  will  give  the  Board  purview  over 
an  additional  S2.5  billion  in  defen.se  con- 
tracts, and  include  3,000  more  contrac- 
tors under  renegotiation. 

The  floor  should  be  lowered  as  a  war- 
time measure.  Military  procurement  for 
Vietnam  has  ri.sen  to  about  S45  billion 
annually,  higher  than  World  'War  II 
when  the  floor  was  once  one-tenth  what 
it  is  now,  and  higher  than  Korea,  when 
the  floor  was  one-fourth  what  it  is  now. 
Past  experience  has  shown  that  in- 
creases in  defense  or  space  procurement 
lead  to  more  subcontracts  and  to  more 
small  businesses  supplying  component 
parts  for  Government  contracts.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Renegotiation  Board  shows 
that  these  periods,  whether  following  the 
missile  crisis,  the  space  program  or  the 
Vietnam  buildup,  result  in  significantly 
more  determinations  of  excessive  profits 
but  for  smaller  average  amounts,  indicat- 
ing a  prepondeiance  of  determinations 
against  smaller  firms. 

Because  more  firms,  and  generally 
.smaller  firms,  have  Government  con- 
tracts because  of  Vietnam  spending,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  ti  prevent  the  oppor- 
tunity of  profiteering  in  this  expanded 
raea.  Like  the  policeman  on  the  beat,  an 
important  aspect  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board  is  the  deterrent  value  of  its  very 
nres?nce.  We  must  impress  upon  new, 
smaller  contractors  that  the  windfall 
profits  on  war  contracts  will  not  be 
tolerated. 

Certainly  I  believe  in  supporting  small 
business.  The  Defense  Department  has 
shown  considerable  results  in  recent 
years  in  encouraging  small  business  to 
bid  on  (defense  contracts,  and  I  applaud 
their  efforts.  Such  effort  ririhtly  belongs 
with  DOD  and  SBA.  not  with  renegotia- 
tion. We  should  encourage  small  business, 
not  small  business  profiteering. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  cost  of 
complying  with  renegotiation  is  a  detri- 
ment to  small  business  participation  in 
defense  contracts.  But  certainly  a  com- 
pany which  does  $500,000  in  Government 
business  that  is  renegotiable  already  has 
a  qualifled  accounting  staff.  Actually, 
with  the  exemptions  to  renegotiation,  a 
floor  of  5500,000  ?  year  in  "renegotiable" 
business  undoubtedly  misses  a  number  of 
firms  which  are  considered  big  business 
by  any  standards. 

Every  company  keeps  records  for  in- 
come tax  purposes.  Renegotiations  is  de- 
signed to  utilize  this  same  information, 
as  a  convenience  to  the  contractor.  Fur- 
ther, the  cost  of  filing  with  the  Board  is  a 
deductible  business  expen.se,  and  is  prob- 
ably passed  on  to  the  Government,  in 
part  at  least. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  renegotiation 
process,  with  its  S'x-part  criteria  for 
determining  whether  profits  are  exces- 


sive, inherently  encourages  small  busi- 
nessmen. In  fulfilling  the  same  contract, 
a  small  businessman  would  normally 
employ  a  larger  proportion  of  his  capital 
and  assume  a  greater  risk  than  a  large 
businessman.  The  other  four  factors  be- 
ing equal,  therefore,  the  Board  is  com- 
pelled to  allow  the  small  contractor  to 
retain  a  larger  profit  than  it  could  allow 
the  large  contractor. 

With  the  proliferation  of  small  sub- 
contractors and  new  contractors  with 
defense  business  as  a  result  of  the  Viet- 
nam buildup,  we  owe  it  to  the  sacrifices 
of  our  fighting  men  and  their  families 
to  prevent  obvious  opportunities  for  war 
profiteering.  I  uige  adoption  of  the 
S500.000  floor  on  renegotiation. 

It  is  instructive  to  review  the  history 
of  the  renegotiation  floor.  The  original 
floor  was  $100,000.  But  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Special  Senate  Com- 
mittee Investigating  the  National  De- 
fense Program,  established  for  the  dura- 
tion of  World  War  II,  the  floor  was  raised 
to  $500,000  in  1944,  However,  on  the  basis 
of  the  wartime  experience,  the  same 
committee  changed  its  mind  in  1948,  and 
recommended  returning  the  floor  to 
$100,000. 

The  floor  during  Korea  started  at 
3250.000,  then  was  increased  to  §500.000. 
Not  until  after  the  war,  in  1956,  was  the 
floor  raised  again  to  $1  million. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ri.se  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment and  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  offering  his  amend- 
ment today.  It  will  save  much  in  dollars 
for  the  American  taxpayers.  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man and  urge  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  would  like  to  address  some  questions 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  V.-vnik  I . 
I  certainly  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman,  but  I  wonder  why 
he  keeps  the  amount  down  to  $500,000 
and  does  not  retm-n  to  the  figure  we  had 
during  the  Korean  war  of  S250.00p.  I 
would  be  more  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment if  he  did  that. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  during  my  discussion 
I  pointed  out  that  with  the  rising  cost 
of  goods,  what  was  a  $250,000  floor  would 
be  equivalent  to  $400,000  today,  with  re- 
lation to  the  loss  in  buying  power  of  the 
procurement  dollar.  That  was  in  the  first 
part  of  the  statement  I  made  in  support 
of  my  amendment. 

I  might  also  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man that  in  discussion  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  in  an  effort  to 
uet  to  the  lower  floor,  we  found  there 
was  very  little  support,  so  an  effort  was 
made  in  committee  to  report  out  a  $500.- 
000  floor,  which  was  not  successful.  Sub- 
sequently the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts \iAy.  Burke  I  submitted  a  recom- 
mendation that  there  be  a  $750,000  floor. 
This  also  failed  to  be  reported  out  of  the 
committee. 

My  feeling  is  the  $500,000  figure,  which 
is  the  basis  of  my  amendment,  is  more 
closely  related  to  the  situation  at  the 
time  of  the  Korean  conflict,  when  the 
floor  was  $250,000. 
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Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  for  the 
record  that  at  the  time  my  friend  from 
California  I  Mr.  GubserI  was  si>eaking. 
he  made  a  very  emphatic  statement  about 
how  much  this  Board  lost  during  tlie  last 
2  years.  I  should  like  to  point  out  tliat 
during  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hartwie. 
when  he  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, in  answer  to  a  question  by  mc. 
Mr.  Hartwig  said: 

All  I  can  say  i.s  that  past  history  indicates 
thi.s  Board  Ii;is  always  paid  its  wav.  It  has 
always  recouped  for  the  Treasury  more  than 
it  has  spent. 


As  I  pointed  out  in  my  colloquy  with 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, since  1961  this  Board  has  re- 
couped over  $1.3  billion,  and  nearly  $400 
milUon  of  that  has  been  in  voluntary  re- 
funds, 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  my  distinguished  colleague, 
for  bringing  tliis  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee. 

I  might  point  out  there  is  a  definite  re- 
lationship between  the  reduction  of  pro- 
ductivity of  the  Board  and  its  loss  of 
personnel,  because  it  seems  there  has 
been  a  constant  pressure  to  reduce  per- 
sonnel of  the  Board,  which  has  had  a  re- 
sult of  severely  affecting  the  kind  of  work 
we  could  expect  from  it, 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Independ- 
ent Offices  Appropriations  has  never  cut 
the  Renegotiation  Board  so  far  as  a 
request  for  personnel  is  concemed. 
whereas  we  have  in  the  past  cut  other 
branches  of  the  Government  very  dras- 
tically. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  IvnNSHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa, 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  interesting  to  hear 
support  for  this  amendment  on  the  basis 
that  S500.000  means  $250,000  apparently 
because  of  this  wonderful  Great  Society 
inflation.  Is  this,  what  the  gentleman 
is  saying  in  support  of  the  amendment' 

Mr.  VANIK.  Not  at  all.  I  beheve  the 
gentleman  fails  to  recognize  the  realities 
of  our  times. 

The  inflationary  impacts  since  the 
Korean  war  has  gone  on  steadily  through 
several  administrations,  including  one 
which  the  gentleman  used  to  complain 
about  far  less  during  some  years  before 
1960.  I  believe  the  record  will  show  that 
the  inflationary  impact  which  preceded 
1960  was  substantially  greater  than  the 
impact  since  1960  in  spite  of  the  prob- 
lems since  Korea. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  agree  that  is  so 
at  all.  and  the  gentleman  knows  better 
than  that. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Let  me  analyze,  if  I  may,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Members,  just  what  lowering 
this  floor  actually  means. 

Let  me  point  out  first  that  my  own 
initial  reaction  was  to  favor  this  year  a 
reduction  in  the  floor  because  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  involved  in  this  war  in  Viet- 


nam. But  I  went  into  the  matter  in  execu- 
tive session  of  the  committee  very  care- 
fully with  the  Chairman  of  the  Renego- 
tiation Board  and  his  staff  people,  as  did 
other  members  of  the  committee.  During 
the  course  of  this  study  in  the  committee 
I  changed  my  mind.  Let  me  explain 
why. 

Under  present  law^  contractors  whose 
total  renegotiable  sales  during  the  year 
are  $1  million  or  less  are  exempt  from 
renegotiation.  Let  us  be  clear  that  when 
we  are  talking  about  this  floor,  we  are 
talking  about  a  contractors  total  sales 
under  all  contracts  and  subcontracts 
covered  by  renegotiation.  The  floor  does 
not  apply  on  a  contract-by-contract 
basis.  In  other  words,  when  you  are 
thinking  about  the  size  of  the  floor  you 
sliould  recognize  it  i-elates  to  all  of  a 
company's  renegotiable  business  and  not 
to  each  contract  individually. 

In  the  past  we  have  had  lower  floors. 
At  one  time  we  had  a  floor  of  $250,000. 
Then  in  1953  it  was  raised  to  $500,000.  In 
1956,  we  raised  the  floor  again  from 
$500,000  to  its  present  level  of  $1  million. 
Let  us  examine  tlie  reasons  why  we 
increa.sed  the  floor  to  SI  million  in  1956. 
First,  the  floor  was  raised  because  of  the 
desire  of  Congress  to  lessen  the  com- 
pliance costs  and  burdens  of  renegotia- 
tion, especially  in  the  case  of  small  busi- 
nesses. Second,  the  floor  was  raised  in 
order  to  ease  the  administrative  burdens 
of  the  Renegotiation  Board— to  enable 
it  to  concentrate  on  the  larger  cases 
where  it  was  believed  there  were  more 
likely  to  be  substantial  amounts  of  exces- 
sive profits. 

In  1956  we  estimated  that  raising  the 
floor  would  reduce  the  number  of  con- 
tractors who  had  to  file  with  tiie  Re- 
negotiation Board  by  37  percent.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  estimated  that  raisins 
the  floor  would   reduce  the  amoimt  of 
excessive  profits  foimd  by  the  Board  by 
only  9  percent.  In  other  words,  the  1956 
estimate  was  that  contractors  with  sales 
between  $500,000  and  SI  million  would 
account  for  over  37  percent  of  the  num- 
ber  of   filings    with    the   Renegotiation 
Board— and  each  one  of  these  has  to  be 
processed  and  evaluated  by  the  Board- 
but  that  only  9  percent  of  the  excessive 
profits   would   be   attributable   to   these 
contractors.    Stated    quite   simply,    this 
means   there   were   a   large   number  of 
small  contractors  in  this  range  who  in 
total  had  very  small  renegotiable  sales. 
The  basic  fact  is  true  today,  but  even 
more  so.  The  Renegotiation  Board  has 
estimated    that    lowering    the    floor    to 
$500,000  would  increase  the  number  of 
contractor  filings  with  the  Board  in  1969 
by  over  60  percent.  It  is  estimated,  how- 
ever,  that  the   amoimt  of  renegotiable 
sales  involved  in  these  filings  would  in- 
crease  the   total   sales   reported   to   the 
Board  by  only  5  percent.  In  other  words, 
lowering  the   floor  would   have  a   very- 
small  effect  on  tlie  total  sales  reported 
to  the  Board— and  probably  also  on  the 
amount  of  excessive  profits — but  a  very 
substantial  effect  on  the  Board's  work- 
load. 

To  handle  this  very  large  increase  in 
its  workload— 3,000  more  cases  in  1969— 
the  Board  has  indicated  that  it  would 
have  to  increase  its  staff  by  100  persons, 


or  by  over  50  percent.  It  also  would  need 
$1  to  $1.5  iiiiUion  additional  funds,  or 
about  a  50-percent  increase  in  its  appro- 
priations. If  excessive  profits,  after  credit 
for  Federal  taxes,  are  increased  for  the 
estimated  renegotiable  sales  attributable 
to  lowering  the  floor  to  $500,000  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  excessive  profits  on 
other  .sales— and  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
would  be  higher  here — the  increase 
would  be  about  $600,000.  In  other  words, 
the  additional  cost  of  lowering  the  floor 
wiU  probably  exceed  the  net  additional 
excessive  profits  by  1'..  to  2  times.  This 
does  not  take  into  account  voluntaiT  re- 
funds and  price  reductions  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  also  does  not  take  into 
account  contractor  compliance  costs. 

The  60-percent  increase  in  the  number 
of  contractors  subject  to  i (negotiation 
means  that  these  3,000  additional  con- 
tractors would  incur  additional  costs  in 
complying  with  the  act.  To  some  extent 
;»t  least,  these  costs  will  be  i^assed  on 
to  the  Government  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices  and  through  the  income  tax  de- 
duction for  business  expenses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  .^till  another 
aspect  of  this  problem  which  should  be 
considered.  As  we  all  know,  there  has 
been  a  substantial  amount  of  inflation 
since  1956.  The  effect  of  these  price  in- 
creases has  been  to  lower  tlic  floor  in 
terms  of  1956  prices  to  a  level  of  approxi- 
mately $725,000.  In  other  words,  a  $1  mil- 
lion floor  now  has  about  the  same  im- 
pact as  a  floor  of  S725.000  would  have 
had  in  1956.  To  put  the  matter  differ- 
ently, a  floor  of  approximately  $1  4  mil- 
lion would  be  needed  lodav  to  equal  the 
$1  nuihon  floor  provided  in  1956  if  the 
relationship  between  renegoti^tfion  and 
tlie  general  economy  were  to  bd  the  rela- 
tionship which  existed  in  1956.' 

Still  another  factor  which  should  be 
considered  is  that  the  administration  did 
not  request  the  floor  to  be  lowered  Evi- 
dently, they  went  through  the  same  tvpe 
of  analysis  as  I  have  just  gone  through 
with  you  and  came  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion that  I  did:  namely,  that  it  is  neither 
desirable  nor  appropriate  to  reduce  the 
level  of  the  floor  at  this  time. 

In  summaiy,  the  facts  convinced  me 
that  It  would  be  wrong  to  lower  the  floor 
to  $500,000.  First,  the  net  pickup  in  ex- 
cessive profits  would  be  smaller  than  tiie 
additional  costs  to  the  Board.  Second 
the  number  of  contractors  brought  under 
coverage  of  the  act  would  be  large  while 
tlieir  renegotiable  sales  would  be  small 
Third,  the  administration  must  have  rec- 
ognized these  factors  since  it  did  not  re- 
quest the  fioor  to  be  lowered  to  S500  000 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  de- 
feated two  motions  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority to  lower  the  fioor,  one  to  S500  000 
and  the  other  to  $750,000.  I  believe  you 
should  defeat  this  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  VANm]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     GONZALEZ 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mi-.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  cy  Mr.  Gonzai^- 
Strike  out  Section  3  In  Its  entirety  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof: 
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"ELIMINATION     OF     TEKMINATION     DATE 

"Sec.  2.  Section  102(c)  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951.  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App., 
1212(C)  1.  Is  itmended  by  striking  out  the 
heading  thereof  and  paragraph  (1)  In  Its  en- 
tirety; by  redesignating  paragraph  2  as  sub- 
section (c);  and  by  striking  out  paragraph' 
in  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  'subsection'." 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  establish  the  Board  as 
a  permanent  a,gency. 

The  16-year-record  of  the  Board  has 
been  e.\emplar>'.  In  cold  war  or  hot,  in 
times  of  high  defense  .sjiendin?  or  low. 
regardless  of  changes  in  procurement 
regulations,  the  Renegotiation  Board  has 
recovered  millions  of  dollars  in  unjus- 
tified defense  or  space  profits  each  year. 

Last  year  the  Board  .saved  more  than 
,530  million  in  excessive  profits  for  the 
American  taxpayer  through  its  direct 
and  indirect  activities.  This  S30  million 
was  saved,  incredibly,  with  only  rela- 
tively few  employees.  I  have  in  several 
instances-  demonstrated  how  the  Board 
since  it«"tnception  has  saved  about  S18 
in  excessive  profits  for  everj-  SI  spent  to 
maintain  it. 

The  SIX  statutoi-y  factors  on  which  the 
Board  must  m.ake  its  determinations  of 
excessive  profits  were  establLshed  in  1943. 
and  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  They 
reward  a  company's  efficiency.  They  ac- 
knowledge a  company's  contribution  to 
the  defense  effort.  And  they  make  allow- 
ance for  the  capital  a  company  employs, 
and  the  financial  risks  it  assumes. 

The  ability  of  the  Board  to  administer 
the  Renegotiation  Act  with  fairness  has 
also  been  conclusively  demonstrated. 
Foui'-fifths  of  the  contractors  who  file 
for  the  renegotiation  get  prompt  let- 
ters of  clearance.  In  those  instances 
where  the  Board  determines  profits  to  be 
excessive,  the  contractors  themselves 
have  agreed  90  percent  of  the  time,  and 
only  3  percent  were  not  settled  through 
bilateral  agreement  ultimately. 

The  Renegotiation  Board  will  continue 
to  be  an  essential  element  in  prevent- 
ing excessive  defense  profits  until  such 
time  as  our  traditional  process  of  defense 
procurement  is  changed  radically.  The 
renegotiation  and  the  procurement 
processes  in  a  very  real  sense  comple- 
ment each  other. 

Procurement  personnel  must  usually 
confine  themselves  to  the  contractor's  es- 
timated or  projected  costs,  while  renego- 
tiators  deal  exclusively  with  actual  or  re- 
alized costs.  In  the  prepondei'ant  ma- 
jority of  defense  contracts,  the  procure- 
ment process  must  end  once  the  contract 
is  awarded.  Thereafter,  only  renegotia- 
tion has  a  chance  to  establish  what  costs 
a  contractor  actually  experiences,  and 
what  portion  of  a  contract  award  turns 
out  to  be  profit.  This  is  true  whether  the 
contract  was  "competitive"  or  nego- 
tiated. Procurement  personnel  retain  an 
interest  in  costs  beyond  the  negotiation 
stage  only  on  incentive  and  cost-plus 
contracts. 

But  at  no  time  in  the  procurement 
process  can  a  contractor's  judgment  be 
questioned,  whether  the  contract  be  in- 
centive, cost-plus,  firm  fixed  price  or 
competitive.  The  ASPR  implementing 
the  Truth  in  Negotiations  Act  makes  it 
clear  that  the  contractor's  judgment 
about  the  various  contingencies  included 
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in  liis  cost  estimates  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. Only  the  factual  pricing  data 
upon  which  the  contractor  to  some  ex- 
tent bases  his  estimates  or  projections  of 
cost  has  to  be  certified. 

The  fact  that  the  Renegotiation 
Board  continues  to  make  determinations 
of  $5  million  in  excessive  profits  against 
individual  companies  indicates  that  the 
skill  of  industry  negotiators  in  covering 
every  cost  contingency  does  on  occasion 
produce  enormous  and  unjustified  profits 
which  only  the  Renegotiation  Board  is 
in  a  position  to  recover. 

Thus,  renegotiation  complements  pro- 
curement. I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues 
are  aware  of  the  recent  congressional  re- 
ports, all  of  which  detail  deficiencies  In 
our  present  procurement  system  and 
make  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment. Procurement  must  be  tightened. 
But  no  amount  of  refinement  in  the  pro- 
curement process  can  eclipse  the  need 
for  renegotiation. 

The  Board  is  in  a  unique  and  stra- 
tegic position  to  prevent  war  profiteer- 
ing. It  is  independent  and  autonomous. 
It  reviews  all  defense  or  .space  work 
completed  during  the  year  by  larger 
contractors.  It  considers  the  costs  a  con- 
tractor actually  incurs,  not  his  esti- 
mated or  projected  costs.  Unless  the 
Congress  itself  is  willing  to  administer 
■  o  prevent  profiteering  of  the  public  ex- 
l)endjtui-es  for  national  defense,  the 
Renegotiation  Board  must  serve  as  the 
taxpayers'  watchdog. 

The  need  for  renegotiation  to  back- 
stop procurement  practices  is  clear. 
Eighty-seven  percent  of  DOD  contracts 
and  97  percent  of  NASA  contracts  are 
negotiated.  As  Chairman  M.lls  said  in 
1966  in  support  of  renegotiation,  "nego- 
tiated prices  are  often  influenced  by  an 
imbalance  in  negotiating  skill,  in  favor 
of  the  industrj-  negotiators."  The  nat- 
ural and  overriding  duty  of  industry 
negotiators  is  to  gain  coverage  of  as 
mucjj  as  possible  of  the  contingencies 
which  could  conceivably  lower  his  com- 
pany's profits. 

Once  most  contracts  are  negotiated, 
the  procuring  agency  has  no  legal  re- 
source if  unplanned  and  excessive  prof- 
its result  because  the  agreed-upon,  pre- 
av.ard  cost  contingencies  prove  un- 
founded. Only  the  Renegotiation  Board 
is  in  a  position  to  recover  such  unjus- 
tifiable profits. 

The  Renegotiation  Board  will  always 
have  a  job  to  do.  Whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  we  are  a  leader  among  nations.  What 
we  do  not  do  Is  sometimes  as  important  as 
those  actions  we  do  take.  We  will  have 
defense  and  space  commitments  into 
the  unforeseeable  future.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  develop  new  and  complex 
weapons  systems  and  space  vehicles  for 
which  prior  pricing  experience  does  not 
exist.  It  is  obvious  that  defense  and 
space  spending  will  always  be  a  large 
proportion  of  the  national  budget,  run- 
ning into  the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
each  year.  Thus  we  should  recognize 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  continuing  place 
for  this  watchdog  agency  which  has  so 
well  protected  the  taxpayers'  defense 
dollar  in  the  past. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 


Permit  me  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  if  this  is  the  gentleman's 
amendment  making  the  Renegotiation 
Act  permanent?  Am  I  right  about  that? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  to 
find  myself  in  disagreement  with  amend- 
inents  being  offered  by  Members  who  are 
certainly  motivated  by  the  very  highest 
purpose,  and  I  know  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez],  is  so 
motivated.  But,  in  my  opinion,  to  make 
the  Renegotiation  Board  permanent  is 
undesirable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  understand  the 
argument  that  if  an  agency  is  permanent 
then  everyone  has  the  greatest  degree  of 
security  in  his  job. 

One  of  the  things  about  renegotiation 
that  I  thought  we  wanted  to  do  was  to 
remove  that  element  of  complete  security 
in  their  tenure  of  office,  and  see  to  it  that 
they  report  to  the  Congress  periodically, 
and  we  can  evaluate  and  judge  whether 
or  not  they  are  doing  the  job  ^s  they 
should  do  it.  And  when  they  come  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
as  my  friends  on  the  C  .nmittee  on  Ways 
and  Means  know,  we  talk  pretty  strongly 
to  them  in  executive  session  about  what 
we  believe  they  should  do.  If  we  do  not 
believe  they  are  getting  at  excessive 
profits  to  the  point  that  we  believe  that 
they  should,  we  so  tell  them.  If  we  be- 
lieve that  they  have  made  a  mistake 
somewhere  on  the  other  side,  we  also 
tell  tnem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  believe  the 
Congress  would  feel  more  secure  as  to 
this  type  of  operation  which  involves  so 
much  judgment,  if  it  were  extended 
periodically.  Then  the  agency  would 
have  to  come  back  and  report  as  to  its 
stewardship.  Do  not  believe  for  1  minute 
that  this  business  of  determining  what 
are  appropriate  profits,  has  reached  the 
point  of  being  an  exact  science.  It  is  still  a 
question  of  the  judgment  of  people.  I 
would  feel  far  more  secure  if  this  amend- 
ment were  defeated,  and  that  at  the  end 
of  3  years  the  Board  would  come  back 
and  justify  a  further  continuation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  what  I  said  in 
general  debate,  that  there  is  no  question 
in  my  own  mind  about  what  the  Con- 
gress will  do  at  the  end  of  this  3-year 
period  if  there  is  a  justification  at  that 
time,  as  there  has  been  in  the  past,  for 
the  continuation  of  this  Board. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  sup- 
pose that  3  years  will  give  somebody  time 
enough  to  recover  something  on  that  out- 
landish TVX  conflict  that  went  down  to 
Texas? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  could  possibly  come  in 
for  renegotiation  during  this  3-year 
period. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  sincerely  hope  it  does. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
hope  that  the  amendment  would  be 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

\MENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    GONZALEZ 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chakman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gonzalez:  On 
page   2,  in  lines   1   and  2.  strike  out  "with 
respect  to  standard  commercial  articles". 
On  page  2    line  3    after  "Sec.  3."   insert: 

(a) 
On  page  2.  after  line  14,  Insert: 
"(b)  Section  105(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"■(3)  Uniform  accounting  standards. — 
The  Comptroller  General  shall  develop  uni- 
form accounting  standards  to  be  applied  for 
purposes  of  this  title  to  all  contracts  witli 
the  Departments  and  related  subcontracts. 
These  iinilorm  accounting  standards  sliall  in- 
clude standards  from  which  an  accurate 
showing  of  production  costs  and  profits  by 
individual  order  can  be  determined.  Ihe 
Comptroller  General  shall  consult  with  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  the 
development  of  such  uniform  accounting 
standards,  and  shall  promulgate  rules  and 
regulations  in  implementation  thereof  not 
^  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section.'  " 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mills!  reserves  a  point  of 
order  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  Gonzalez). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise 
to  offer  an  amendment  which  would 
develop  and  institute  uniform  account- 
ing standards  to  be  applied  to  all  re- 
negotiable  contracts.  Its  puipose  is  to 
obtain  an  accurate  showing  of  produc- 
tion costs  and  profits. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee which  I  have  the  honor  of  serving  on 
recently  held  hearings  on  the  Defense 
Production  Act.  We  heard  testimony 
from  Adm.  Hyman  Rickover,  an  expert 
on  naval  and  nuclear  procurement.  He 
demonstrated  how  the  complex  variety 
of  accounting  practices  followed  oy  de- 
fense contractors  thv/arted  the  public 
interest  by  rendering  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  deteiTnine  actual  costs  and  profits 
on  defense  procurement.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, that  the  Comptroller  General,  in 
consultation  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  develop  uniform  accounting 
standards  for  renegotiation,  and  promul- 
gate iTjles  and  regulations  for  their  im- 
plementation. 

I  began  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  2  years  ago.  I  pre- 
sented extensive  testimony  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  this  year  in 
support  of  my  bill  to  strengthen  the 
Board.  I  have  continued  my  interest  with 
studies  of  the  Defense  Production  Act, 
and  defense  procurement  in  general. 

As  a  result  of  my  studies,  I  have  be- 
come acutely  aware  that  the  Government 
does  not  in'etena  to  know  what  the  ma- 
jority of  defense  work  actually  costs,  or 
what  profits  are  made  on  its  contracts. 
Only  on  incentive  and  "cost-plus''  con- 
tracts do  procurement  personnel  retain 
beyond  the  preaward  stage  any  legal 
authority  over  a  contractor's  estimates 
of  his  contract  costs.  This  remains  true 
even  under  the  Truth  in  Negotiations 
Act,  for  the  contractor's  judgment  about 
the  \arious  contingencies  included  in 
his  cost  estimates  cannot  be  questioned. 
Only  the  factual  pricing  data  upon 
which  the  contractor  to  some  extent 
bases  his  cost  estimates  or  projections 
has  to  be  certified. 


The  Renegotiation  Act  purports  to 
determine  what  costs  a  contractor  actu- 
ally incurs  on  defense  business,  and 
therefore,  what  proportion  of  a  contract 
is  realized  as  profit.  But  if  a  contractor 
finds  he  is  one  of  those  firms  which  had 
over  SI  million  a  year  in  defense  busi- 
ness that  was  not  exempt  from  rene- 
gotiation, he  soon  learns  that  any  "gen- 
erally accepted  accounting  practice"  sat- 
isfies the  Board's  legal  requirements.  A 
defense  contractor  can  pick  the  ac- 
counting device  which  best  "tells"  his 
cost£  and  hides  his  true  i^rofits,  depend- 
ent almost  solely  upon  his  desire  to  re- 
tain any  windfall  profits  on  a  completed 
contract. 

By  the  time  that  Adm.  Hyman  Rick- 
over testified  before  my  committee  on 
April  12  relative  to  renewing  the  Defense 
Production  Act,  I  was  completely  in 
agreement  with  iiis  conclusion  that  "the 
lack  of  a  unif  onn  standard  of  accomiting 
is  the  most  serious  deficiency  in  Govern- 
ment procurement  today." 

Let  me  quote  fui'ther  fragments  from 
Admiral  Rickover's  testunony: 

Prolit  is  only  a  part  of  the  real  income 
to  a  company — large  additional  profits  on 
defense  work  can  be  liidden  as  costs  Just  by 
the  way  overhead  is  charged,  how  component 
parts  are  priced,  or  how  intracompany  profits 
are  handled.  Thus,  profit  statistics  are  mean- 
ingless unless  measured  in  accordance  with 
a   unliorm  standard. 

The  Renegotiation  Act  and  the  Truth  in 
Negotiations  Act  are  based  on  the  presump- 
tion tlmt  tile  Government  can  readily  deter- 
mine suppliers  costs.  The  Government 
can't — the  Government  i-noounters  such  .i 
wide  variety  of  complex  accounting  systems 
that  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  know  how 
much  profit  a  supplier  makes  in  producing 
it — without  spenduig  months  reconstructing 
a  supplier's  books. 

As  a  result  of  my  studies  of  current 
congressional,  GAO,  and  DOD  reports 
and  hearings  on  defense  contracts,  I  have 
come  to  suspect  that  profiteering  in  the 
■Vietnam  war  is  rampant.  Before  Con- 
gress can  expect  to  prevent  unjustified 
and  excessive  profitmaking,  it  must  know 
the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  problem. 
At  present,  no  one  in  the  Congress  and 
no  one  in  the  executive  branch  has  real- 
istic information  about  the  level  of  profits 
being  realized  on  defense  contracts.  Only 
the  individual  contractor  knows,  and  he 
has  no  need  to  tell.  Thus  the  develop- 
ment of  uniform  accounting  standards 
for  renegotiable  contracts  is  an  Lm- 
mensely  important  step. 

I  urge  that  my  amendment  to  apply 
uniform  accounting  standards  to  renego- 
tiation be  adopted. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  reser\'ed  a  point  of  order 
veiT  frankly  because  I  wanted  to  know 
from  the  gentleman  what  it  is  that  these 
accounting  standards  apply  to.  Are  they 
lor  initial  pricing  pui-poses? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  For  cost  establish- 
ment purposes 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  initial  price  and 
cost  determination'^' 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Essentially. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  thought  so.  If  that  is 
the  case,  the  gentleman's  amendment 
does  not  properly  fall  within  this  bill. 
I  have  all  the  sympathy  in  the  world 


with  the  gentleman's  amendment  because 
I  know  what  the  gentleman  is  trying  to 
do.  But  if  you  are  dealing  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  accounting  standards  for 
initial  pricing,  it  is  not  within  the  pur- 
view of  this  bill  and  it  could  not  apply 
for  purposes  of  renegotiation.  There 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  the  develop- 
ment of  accounting  standards  with  re- 
spect to  contracts,  unless  you  mean  the 
initial  pricing  of  that  contiaci — and  not 
for  renegotiation  since  renegotiation  con- 
siders ijrofits  during  a  year  on  all  con- 
tracts taken  together. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  language  used  in 
the  amendment  reads,  "production  costs 
and  profits  by  individual  order."  That  is 
susceptible  of  determining  by  individual 
order  the  production  costs. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  think  the  world  of  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
and  his  reason  for  otlenng  this  amend- 
ment. But  this  requirement  that  the  ac- 
counting standards  include  standards 
from  which  an  accurate  showing  of  pro- 
duction costs  and  profits  by  individual 
order  can  be  determined  has  nothing  to 
do  with  renegotiation.  It  is  the  initial 
price  that  you  are  trying  to  get  at  I 
think,  and  if  it  is  I  applaud  the  gentle- 
man, but  the  question  is — what  statute 
should  this  be  added  to? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  If  I  may  be  permitted, 
I  would  disagree  again  respectfully. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked 
the  question  as  to  just  what  the  gentle- 
man was  tr>'ing  to  do. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment is  proper  and  germane  because  In 
the  genei-al  jirocess  of  renegotiation 
checks  that  the  Board  carries  out.  it  has 
to  resort  to  standards  of  evaluation,  cost 
accounting  and  so  forth.  The  thrust  of 
this  amendment  would  be  to  provide  for 
a  uniform  system  to  be  used  so  that  there 
would  be  a  method  of  accurately  making 
a  comparison  without  which  the  Board 
could  not.  nor  could  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  in  overseeiiig  the  Board 
itself. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  B"YRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Regardless 
of  the  question  of  germaneness,  if  you 
move  into  the  question  of  going  into  an 
individual  order,  you  are  getting  entirely 
away  from  the  whole  current  framework 
of  renegotiation  and  you  are  going  to 
have  to  have  more  than  just  this  amend- 
ment because  currently  you  look  at  the 
overall  business  that  the  particular  con- 
tractor is  doing  with  the  Govei-nment  and 
not  at  each  individual  item  in  tenns  of 
what  profit  it  produces. 

So  you  would  have  to  reframe  or  re- 
structure, it  seems  to  me.  the  underlying 
concept  of  the  current  renegotiation  act. 
Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  why  I  raised  the 
question.  I  recognize  the  gentleman 
wants  good  accounting  standards  for 
pricing,  and  this  I  applaud.  It  would  be 
helpful  I  think  to  the  Department  in  trj'- 
ing  to  get  a  fair  and  equitable  price  with 
respect  to  a  contract.  But  this  is  foreign 
to  the  way  the  renegotiation  board  looks 
over  the  profits  of  contractors.  They  are 
looking  at  th«»  total  business,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes] 
points  out,  and  I  do  not  see  how  the  ac- 
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counting  standards  for  contracts  could 
be  meshed  into  renegotiation. 

I  think  it  could  be  meshed  into  pro- 
grams dealing  with  initial  procurement. 
That  is  I  think  what  the  gentleman  is 
striving  to  do  and  I  applaud  him.  if  that 
is  what  he  wants  to  do. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  points  that  are  being 
made  here  are  verj'  well  taken. 

I  would  like  to  add  another  point.  The 
Renegotiation  Board  has  no  auditing 
section  at  all.  True,  what  the  gentleman 
is  driving  at  would  not  necessarily  re- 
quire an  auditing  section.  But  they  do  not 
get  into  the  detail  of  these  contracts  at 
all.  I  mean,  even  in  a  general  manner 
in  which  they  look  over  a  corporation's 
business  with  the  Government.  They 
have  no  way  of  checking  the  auditing  de- 
tails. I  thought  I  would  bring  that  point 

out. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  further? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  MILLS  We  do  have  a  uniform 
system,  but  it  is  the  uniform  taxing  .sys- 
tem that  we  use.  not  some  GAO  account- 
ing system,  as  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri has  pointed  out. 

I  will  withdraw  the  point  of  order,  but 
I  would  hope  my  friend  would  withdraw 
his  amendment  and  put  it  on  a  bill  that 
has  to  do  with  initial  procurement,  be- 
cause that  is  where  it  belongs,  not  on  a 
renegotiation  bill.  It  just  will  not  fit  or 
work  here. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  If  my  distinguished 
chairman  will  permit  me.  perhaps  I  have 
not  made  myself  clear,  and  it  may  be 
that  you  will  still  point  out  a  very  prac- 
tical reason  why  the  amendment  is  not 
proper  at  thi;  point.  The  thrust  of  the 
amendment  that  I  r.ave  in  mind  was  to 
fix  upon  not  the  Board  itself — as  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  'Mr.  Curtis! 
has  pointed  out  you  do  not  audit — but 
it  would  place  on  the  contractor  the 
responsibility  as  well  as.  I  think,  in  his 
own  light,  the  desirability  of  having  a 
uniform  method  that  he  would  use  in 
filling  out  his  questionnaire  on  the 
Boards  inspection  in  his  ascertainment 
of  production  costs  and  profits.  That  was 
the  idea  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  MILLS.  He  uses  the  tax  account- 
ing system  now.  and  this  is  a  system 
the  contractor  is  acquainted  with.  I  do 
not  know  how  both  of  those  could  work 
together.  That  is  why  I  would  ask  my 
friend  to  withdraw  his  amendment  and 
let  us  consider  it  at  some  time  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  will  defer  to  the  il- 
lustrious chairman  because  I  certainly 
respect  his  expertise  and  experience.  I 
should  like  to  advise  the  Members  that 
I  am  also  offering  the  same  type  of 
amendment  to  the  Defense  Production 
Act. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  things  about  the 
Renegotiation  Board  and  what  I  think 
has  happened  here  this  afternoon.  Dur- 
mg  World  War  II  we  were  spending  about 
SIO  billion  more  per  year  than  is  being 
spent  today  out  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment— only  SIO  billion  more — and  we  had 
a  full  Renegotiation  Department  and  it 
had  the  right  to  look  into  all  of  these 
contracts. 

Today  we  have  arrived  at  a  point 
where  there  are  only  172  people  who  are 
supposed  to  be  doing  this  renegotiation. 
What  you  are  saying  here  is  that  those 
172  people  must  act  in  insecurity.  They 
cannot  be  insured,  if  they  do  a  good 
job.  that  they  will  be  rewarded  or  that 
they  will  continue  to  hold  their  jobs  or 
that  there  will  continue  to  be  a  Renego- 
tiation Board.  We  are  saying  to  them, 
•■You  must  act  in  such  a  way  that  the 
next  lime  this  comes  up,  the  whole  thing 
will  be  reabolished."  and  if  you  have  any 
question  about  the  fact  that  it  could  be 
reabolished.  we  iiave  abolished  one  func- 
tion after  another.  We  have  curtailed 
their  powers,  in  spite  of  the  money  that 
is  being  spent,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  guarantee  whatsoever  that  it 
is  being  spent  wisely  and  well. 

In  case  you  did  not  read  it.  I  read  it, 
that  only  recently  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment placed  a  contract  in  my  State  for 
J^-16  rifles  for  S20  million  above  the 
lowest  bidders,  and  did  not  even  bother 
to  ask  the  bidder  what  the  unit  price  of 
the  item  would  be.  This  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  you  need  renegotiated.  Per- 
sonally, I  think  all  of  these  contracts 
should  be  renegotiated.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  they  should  be  renegotiated  com- 
pany by  company.  They  should  be  re- 
negotiated contract  by  contract.  In  World 
War  II  it  might  have  made  some  sense 
to  say  company  by  company,  because 
whatever  a  contractor  was  doing  then,  he 
was  only  a  defense  contractor.  All  of  the 
commercial  business  was  out  of  the  plant. 
But  that  is  not  true  today.  Today  he  can 
take  some  losses  on  a  contract  and  bid 
out  his  commercial  competitors  on 
others,  and  we  do  not  have  the  kind  of 
renegotiation  that  can  reach  that 
practice. 

This  Board  has  been  beaten  down  year 
after  year.  It  is  not  true  that  all  its  posi- 
tions have  been  filled.  They  have  not. 
They  are  not  now  filled.  This  Board 
should  be  strengthened  and  made  into 
a  better  Board,  and  it  should  be  made  a 
l^ermanent  Board  so  these  people  have  at 
least  as  much  right  as  any  other  Civil 
Service  employee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  time  we 
looked  over  this  whole  thing  and  did  it 
properly,  and  I  think  practically  every- 
body in  the  whole  room  knows  that  is 
true. 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there 
are  no  further  amendments,  I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Madden,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  17324)  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951.  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  1181,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION     TO     RECOMMTT 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofTer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  CuBTis  moves  that  the  bill  H.R.  17324 
be  reconunltted  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Members  desiring  to 
do  so  be  permitted  to  extend  their  own 
remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  fH.R. 
14907),  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act,  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlernan  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  C^erk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   14907 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  The  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
Is  amended  as  follows : 
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,1)    Section    Bib)     (12    U.S.C.    1757(5))    is 
iimended  bv  changing    ■five"  to  read  -ten". 

(2)  Section  8(8)  1 12  U.S.C.  1757(B))  is 
amended  tav  striking  "or^'  immediately  be- 
fore ■■(F)".  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof; 
"(G)  In  an  aggregate  amount  not  exceeding 
25  per  centum  of  its  regular  reserve  estab- 
Ushed  imder  section  17  of  this  Act  In  one 
ur  more  incorporated  or  unincorporated  or- 
ganizations which  are  controlled  by  credit 
unions  ov  credit  union  associations  and 
which  use  funds  so  invested  for  purposes  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  liquidity  or 
solvency  or  security  of  credit  unions;  or  (H) 
in  shares  or  deposits  of  any  central  credit 
union  in  which  such  investments  are  speclli- 
cally  authorized  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Federal  credit  union  maising  the  Invest- 
ment; ■' 

(3)  Section  (8)  (12  U.S.C.  1757)  Is  amend- 
ed bv  redesignating  paragraph  il4)  as  para- 
graph (15).  and  by  inserting  immediately 
after  paragraph  (13): 

"(14)  to  purchase  from  any  liquidating 
credit  union  notes  of  any  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  liquidating  credit  vinlon  at  such 
prices  as  mav  be  agreed  upon  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  liquidating  credit  union 
and  the  board  of  directors  of  the  purchasing 
credit  unions;"  (4)  Section  17  (12  U.S.C. 
1762)  is  amended  to  read: 

■'RESERVES 

■'Sec.  17.  (a)  Each  Federal  credit  union 
shall  maintain  a  regular  reserve  against 
losses  on  de'aulted  loans  and  such  other 
losses  as  may  be  specified  in  the  bylaws  in 
•iccordance  ■Rith  regulations  prescribed  un- 
der this  Act.  All  entrance  fees  and  charges 
shall  after  payment  of  organization  expenses, 
be  added  to  the  regular  reserve. 

"(b)  If.  at  the  close  of  any  dividend  pe- 
riod, the  regular  reserve  Is  less  than  7  per 
centum  of  the  outstanding  loans  to  mem- 
ijers,  there  shall  be  transferred  to  the  regular 
reserve  an  amount  equal  to — 

"(1)  20  per  centum  of  the  net  earnings, 
before  the  declaration  of  any  dividends,  for 
that  dividend  period,  or 

"(2)  the  difference  between  7  per  centum 
of  the  outstanding  loans  to  members  and  the 
amount  of  the  regular  reserve, 

whichever  is  less. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  regular  reserve, 
special  reserves  to  protect  the  interest  of 
members  shall  be  established  when  required 
(11  by  regulation,  or  (2)  in  any  special  case, 
when"  found  by  the  Director  to  be  necessary 
for  that  purpose." 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk.  Str.ke  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert  the  following : 

Section  1.  The  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
(12    U.S.C,    chapter     14)     Is    amended    as 

follows : 

(1)  section  8(5)  is  amended  by  changing 
•■loans  with  maturities  not  exceeding  five 
years"  to  read  "unsecured  loans  with  maturi- 
t-es  not  exceeding  five  years,  and  secured 
loans    with    maturities    not    exceeding    ten 

vears.". 

(2)  Section  8i8)  is  amended  by  striking 
"or"  immediately  before  "(F)"  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof:  "fG)  in  shares  or 
deposits  of  any  central  credit  union  in  which 
such  investments  are  specifically  authorized 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Federal 
credit  union  making  the  investment;". 

(3)  Section  8  is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (14)  as  paragraph  (16),  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (13). 
and  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (13)  : 

"(14)  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  bv  the  Director,  to  purchase 
from  any  liquidating  credit  union  notes 
made  bv  individual  members  of  the  liquidat- 
ing credit  union  at  such  prices  as  may  be 


agreed  upon  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
liquidating  credit  union  and  the  board  of 
directors  oi  the  purchasing  credit  union, 
but  no  purchase  may  be  made  under  au- 
thority of  this  paragraph  il,  upon  the  mak- 
ing of  that  purchase,  the  aggregate  of  the 
unpaid  balances  of  notes  purchased  under 
authority  of  this  paragraph  would  exceed  5 
per  centum  of  the  unimpaired  capital  and 
surplus  of  the  credit  imion; 

"  ( 15 )  to  facilitate  members'  voluntary  pur- 
chases of  Insurance  providing  tor  the  pay- 
ment of  their  obligations  to  the  credit  union 
in  the  event  of  the  disruption  of  their  em- 
ployment due  to  personal  disability,  and  to 
include  the  cost  of  such  insurance  in  the 
ijorrowers'  loan  repayment  sciiedules,  but  no 
lee  or  other  compensation  may  be  paid  to  the 
credit  union  or  any  officer,  director,  or  em- 
ployee thereof  for  making  such  insurance 
available;  and'^. 

(4)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  14  is 
amended  by  changing  ■the  purchase  and 
sale  of  securities  or  the  making  of  loans  to 
other  credit  unions,  or  both"  to  re.id  "the 
purchase  and  sale  of  securities,  the  borrow- 
ing of  funds,  and  the  making  of  loans  to 
other  credit  unions'. 

(5)  Section  15  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
next  to  liist  sentence  and  Inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentences:  '■No  loan  which  is 
not  adequately  secured  may  be  made  to  any 
member,  if.  upon  the  making  of  that  loan, 
the  member  would  be  indebted  to  the  Fed- 
eral credit  union  upon  loans  maae  to  liim 
in  an  aggregate  amount  which,  in  the  case  of 
a  credit  union  whose  unimpaired  capital  and 
surplus  Is  less  than  $8,000,  would  exceed 
$200.  or  which,  in  the  case  of  any  other  credit 
union,  would  exceed  $2,600  or  2V2  per  cen- 
tum of  its  unimpaired  capital  and  surplus, 
whichever  Is  less.  No  loan  may  be  made  to 
any  member  ii.  upon  the  makiJig  nf  that 
loan,  the  member  would  be  Indebted  to  the 
Federal  credit  union  upon  loans  made  to  him 
In  an  aggregate  amount  which  would  exceed 
S200  or  10  per  centum  of  the  credit  union's 
unimpaired  capital  and  surplus,  whichever 
is  greater." 

iG)  Tiie  first  sentence  of  section  16  i-s 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  supervi- 
sory committee  shall  make  or  cause  to  be 
made  a  semiannual  audit  and  shall  submit 
a  report  of  that  audit  to  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  a  summary  of  the  report  to  the 
members  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
credit  union;  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made 
such  Eupplementary  audits  as  it  deems  nec- 
e-ssary  or  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  Director, 
and  submit  reports  of  the  supplementary  au- 
dits to  the  lx>ard  of  directors:  may  by  a 
unanimous  vote  suspend  any  officer  of  the 
credit  union  or  any  member  of  the  credit 
committee  or  ol  the  board  of  directors,  until 
the  next  members'  meeting,  which  shall  be 
held  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than 
fourteen  days  after  any  such  suspension,  at 
which  meeiiing  any  such  suspension  shall 
be  acted  upon  by  the  members;  and  may 
call  by  a  majority  vote  a  special  meeting  of 
the  members  to  consider  any  violation  of 
this  Act,  the  charter,  or  the  bylaws,  or  any 
practice  of  the  credit  union  deemed  by  the 
supervisory  comnuttee  to  be  unsafe  or  unau- 
thorized." 

(7)  The  second  sentence  of  section  16  is 
amended  by  inserting  '■a  majority  vote  of" 
immediately  before  "the  board  of  directors". 


The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 
It  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

This  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  op- 
eration of  domestic  credit  unions? 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  involvement 


here  with  respect  to  the  operations  of 
overseas  credit  unions? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lation before  the  House  today,  the  Fed- 
eral Ciedit  Union  Act  Amendments  of 
1968,  deals  with  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant branches  of  the  financial  com- 
munity. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  more 
than  23.000  credit  unions  in  the  United 
States,  of  which  12,000  are  federally 
chartered  and  vsould  be  covered  by  the 
legislation  being  discussed  today.  The 
Federal  credit  unions  have  approximately 
S5.5  billion  in  .savings.  S4  75  billion  in 
loans  outstanding,  and  more  than  10  mil- 
lion members.  Thus,  there  are  more  fed- 
erally chartered  credit  unions  than  any 
other  federally  chartered  financial  in- 
stitutions. These  figures  are  extremely 
impressive  when  it  is  realized  that  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  that  the  Federal 
credit  union  i^rogram  v.as  established, 
1934.  there  were  only  39  credit  unions 
with  loans  outstanding  of  only  about 
S15.000.  Even  more  impressive  is  the  P'ed- 
cral  credit  union  loss  ratio. 

Federal  credit  unions  have  made  a 
total  of  .$44,077,687,000  in  loans  .since 
1934.  Just  S100,l  15.000  have  been  charged 
off  iuoducinp  a  lo.ss  ratio  of  only  0  23 
percent.  Tlius.  credit  unions  have  clearly 
mastered  the  consumer  loan  business  and 
have  established  an  unequaled  record  for 
safety  and  liquidity. 

Three  credit  unions  bills  were  the  sub- 
ject of  hearings  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  when  the  com- 
mittee had  completed  its  hearings,  it 
took,  what  it  felt,  were  the  best  parts 
from  each  bill  and  molded  the  bill  that 
is  here  before  you  today.  This  legislation 
was  reported  imanimously  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  discussing  the  bill  because  I  feel 
the  report  quite  clearly  outlines  what 
each  i^rovLsion  of  the  bill  accomplishe.?. 
But.  I  would  quickly  like  to  touch  on 
each  of  the  provisions  of  the  legislation. 
Tliere  are  eight  points  covered  in  H.R. 
14907.  The  bill  would: 

First.  Extend  maturity  on  secured 
loans  of  Federal  credit  unions  from  5  to 
10  years.  The  unsecured  loan  limit  would 
remain  at  5  years.  This  will  enable  credit 
unions  to  better  serve  their  members 
who  require  a  long  amortization  on  items 
.such  as  some  improvement  loans. 

Second.  Federal  credit  unions  would 
be  able  to  invest  in  State-chartered  cen- 
tral credit  unions.  At  present.  Federal 
credit  unions  may  lend  money  to  the 
State-chartered  credit  union  but  cannot 
become  members.  These  central  credit 
unions  serve  as  clearinghouses  for  loans 
between  credit  unions  and  for  certain 
loans  to  officers  of  credit  unions. 

Tliird.  When  a  credit  union  liquidates, 
normally  because  its  sponsoring  organi- 
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zation  Is  moving  or  closing  its  facility, 
the  credit  union  must  sell  its  assets,  nor- 
mally its  loans  to  members,  m  order  to 
complete  an  orderly  liquidation.  Under 
existing  law,  these  loans  cannot  be  sold 
to  another  credit  union.  H.R.  14907 
would  permit  these  loans  to  be  sold  to 
other  credit  unions  within  strict  guide- 
lines. 

Fourth.  Almost  every  credit  union  of- 
fers free  credit  life  insurance  when  a 
member  obtains  a  loan.  However,  the 
same  does  not  hold  tine  for  health  and 
accident  insurance,  H.R.  14907  would 
provide  that  a  Federal  credit  union  could 
facilitate  a  member's  purchase  of  health 
and  accident  insurance  by  allowing  the 
payments  for  such  insurance  to  be  de- 
ducted from  his  loan  repayment  fees. 
The  credit  union  cannot  sell  this  insur- 
ance nor  can  it  receive  any  fee  for  tak- 
ing part  in  the  transaction.  This  provi- 
sion would  merely  put  Federal  credit 
unions  on  a  par  with  many  other  State 
credit  unions. 

Fifth,  When  a  credit  union  wishes  to 
borrow  funds,  it  is  necessary  to  srain  ap- 
proval from  the  board  of  directors.  This 
has  proven  to  be  extremely  cumbersome 
in  some  cases,  since  it  is  not  always  con- 
venient for  the  full  board  to  meet  at  any 
given  time.  H.R.  14907  would  allow  the 
executive  committee  of  the  board  to  bor- 
row funds  rather  than  leaving  that  deci- 
sion up  to  the  entire  board.  Of  course, 
such  borrowing  decisions  would  be  fully 
reviewed  by  the  full  board  of  directors. 

Sixth,  Under  present  law,  credit 
unions  can  make  unsecured  loans  up  to 
$750  or  10  percent  of  their  unimpaired 
capital  or  surplus,  whichever  is  smaller. 
These  figures  have  proved  unrealistic  as 
our  economy  has  expanded.  The  com- 
mittee originally  considered  extending 
the  unsecured  loan  limit  across  the  board 
to  S2,500  but  instead  agreed  upon  a  sub- 
stitute that  vould  extend  the  unsecured 
loan  limit  on  a  stairstep  arrangement  to 
S2.500,  making  certain  that  only  the 
credit  unions  that  were  financially  able 
to  handle  such  a  loan  would  be  allowed 
the  full  amount.  The  details  of  this  pro- 
posal are  clearly  illustrated  in  a  chait  on 
page  4  of  your  committee's  report.  I 
might  also  point  out  that  this  sliding 
scale  arrangement  %vas  proposed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Under  the  sliding  scale  arrangement, 
only  credit  unions  with  assets  of  $100,000 
or  more  would  be  able  to  make  a  full 
S2,500  unsecured  loan  limit,  A  credit 
union  with,  for  instance,  540.000  in  total 
assets  would  be  able  to  make  an  un- 
secured loan  limit  of  $1,000,  Every  credit 
union  regardless  of  its  size  would  auto- 
matically be  able  to  make  an  unsecured 
loan  limit  of  S200  so  that  we  have  not 
overlooked  the  very  small  or  new  credit 
unions  in  the  legislation. 

The  increase  to  S2,500  is  clearly  justi- 
fied. At  present,  there  are  15  States 
whose  unsecured  loan  limits  for  State- 
chartered  credit  unions  are  set  not  by 
legislation  but  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  credit  union.  Thus,  a  credit  union 
in  any  of  these  States  could  lend  far 
more  than  $2,500  on  an  unsecured  loan 
basis.  In  addition,  there  are  a  number 
of  States  whose  unsecured  loan  limit  is 
above  that  presently  allowed  for  Federal 
credit  unions. 


Number  o( 

State 
chartered 

CU's 

Assets  ot 

State- 
chartered 
CU's  (1966) 

Araona 

Arkansas.. 

49 

75 

$22,120,918 
13,955,534 

Colorado 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana.- 

New  Mexico 

Oklahoma 

150 

314 

153 

119 

815 

424 

25 

60 

51 

109,389,551 

136.882,414 

88,170,740 

11,664,285 

650,104.156 

259,529,395 

5.374,859 

18.007,717 

65,436.911 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

138 

HI 

61,780.352 
125,793,222 

South  Carolina 

■ie<M  Hampshire 

f 

Total 

51 

31 

2,577 

22,204,022 
15,803,733 

1,606,217,809 

ANALYSIS  OF.UNSECUREO  LOAN  LIMITATIONS  UNDER  H.R, 

14907 

Total  assets 

Present  un- 
secured loan 
limit 

Proposed  $200 

or  2' J  percent 

unimpaired 

capital 

$1,000 

$200 

$200 

$2,500 , 

250 

200 

$5,000 

500 

200 

$7  500 

.     .  ..                  750 

200 

$3,000 

$10,000 

$15,000 

750 

750 

750 

200 
250 
375 

$20  000 

750 

500 

$25,000 

750 

625 

$30000 

750 

750 

$40,000 

$50,000 

$60,000 

$70  000 

...:...                  750 

750 

750 

750 

1,000 
1.250 
1.500 
1,750 

$80.000 

750 

2.000 

$90,000 

750 

2,250 

$100,000 

750 

2.500 

The  increase  in  the  unseciu-ed  loan 
limit  is  designed  merely  to  bring  that 
limit  into  line  with  the  changing  needs 
of  credit  union  members  in  today's  econ- 
omy. The  original  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  had  a  limit  of  S50  on  unsecured  loans. 
Since  then,  Congress  has  revised  the  limit 
upward  several  times.  In  1940,  it  was 
raised  to  SIOO.  It  was  raised  to  S300  in 
1946,  to  S400  in  1949.  and  finally,  to  S750 
in  1959. 

Based  on  the  outstanding  safety  record 
that  credit  unions  have  established  over 
the  years  and  the  fact  that  credit  union 
losses  have  been  only  0.23  percent,  your 
committee  feels  that  such  an  increase  is 
not  only  justified  in  light  of  expanding 
economic  conditions,  but  by  the  safety 
exercised  by  credit  unions. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
increase  in  the  unsecured  loan  limit  is 
permissive  rather  than  mandatory  and 
merely  sets  a  ceiling  for  these  loans.  In- 
dividual boards  of  directors  of  every 
credit  union  will  have  to  set  their  unse- 
cured loan  limits  within  the  framework 
of  this  law.  This  will  enable  each  credit 
union  to  determine  what  it  can  pru- 
dently lend  on  an  unsecured  basis. 

Seventh.  Federal  credit  unions,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  annual  audit  conducted  by 
the  Federal  Government,  are  also  re- 
quired to  have  quarterly  audits  made  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  credit  union's  super- 
visory committee.  Thus,  every  Federal 
credit  union  has  at  least  five  examina- 
tions a  year.  This  has  proved  not  only  to 
be  expensive  but  tim.e  consuming.  In 
view  of  the  outstanding  safety  record 
that  Federal  credit  unions  have  estab- 
lished and  the  fact  that  credit  unions 
have  a  low  loss  ratio  of  only  0.23  of  1  per- 


cent of  all  loans,  your  committee  felt  that 
the  audit  provision  was  overly  restrictive. 

As  originally  introduced  by  the  ad- 
ministration, the  quarterly  audits  would 
have  been  replaced  with  annual  audits. 
However,  your  committee  felt  that  rather 
than  reducing  the  quarterly  audit  to  an 
annual  audit  in  one  step,  it  would  be 
better  to  replace  the  quarterly  audits 
with  a  semi-annual  audit.  At  a  later  date, 
the  committee  can  review  this  procedure 
and  if  it  is  satisfactory  the  committee 
will  give  consideration  to  limiting  the 
audits  to  only  an  annual  basis,  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  these  audits  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  Government's  audit  and 
in  no  case  will  the  annual  Government 
audit  be  discontinued. 

Eight.  H.R,  14907  also  contains  a  tech- 
nical amendment  that  makes  it  clear 
that  a  member  of  the  supervisory  com- 
mittee can  be  removed  by  a  vote  of  the 
majority  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Federal  credit  union  and  such  re- 
moval does  not  require  a  vote  of  every 
member  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  your 
committee  are  satisfied  that  the  legisla- 
tion before  the  House  today  will  in  no 
way  impair  the,  safety  or  the  liquidity  of 
the  outstanding  record  that  credit  unions 
have  achieved.  We  have  written  safe- 
guards into  the  legislation  to  make  cer- 
tain that  all  necessary  precautions  are 
taken  to  protect  the  interests  of  every 
member  of  every  credit  union. 

In  closing,  Mr,  Speaker,  let  me  re- 
mind Members  that  Federal  credit 
unions  do  not  cost  the  Government  nor 
the  taxpayers  1  cent.  The  entire  opera- 
tion of  the  credit  union  movement  and 
its  Government  agency,  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions,  is  supported  en- 
tirely by  fees  paid  by  the  Federal  credit 
unions.  Thus,  I  do  not  feel  it  is  asking 
too  much  for  the  Congress  to  reward  the 
credit  unions  with  this  forward-looking 
legislation. 

NUMBER   OF   ACTIVE  CREDIT  UNIONS   AND    MEMBERS   BY 
STATE,  DEC.  31,  1967 


State 


Number  of 

active  credit 

unions 


Number  of 
members 


Alabama                               

355 

Alaska 

37 

Arizona 

Arkansas. .     . 

California                         - .-   ... 

Colorado 

Connecticut ._- 

164 
155 
1,829 
321 
512 

Delaware               ..     

73 

District  of  Columbia. 

172 

Florida 

642 

Georgia... 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois        

391 

!69 

183 

1,746 

Indiana 

602 

Iowa           

419 

304 

Kentucky 

260 
473 

Maine               

193 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Montana                                 .  . 

218 
769 
1.191 
459 
186 
564 
131 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

156 
66 

New  Hampshire 

63 

New  Jersey 

rjew  Mexico    

565 
140 

New  Vark. 

North  Carolina . 

1,168 
282 

North  Dakota 

134 

Ohio 

1.394 

278. 000 

43. 000 
165.000 

70, 000 

2,380,000 

280, 000 

385, COO 

52. 000 
415.000 
575. 000 
315.000 
170.000 

72.000 
1,150.000 
450. 000 
230.000 
212,000 
151.000 
249. 000 
135,000 
244, 000 
715,000 
1,552,000 
370. 000 

96. 000 
413.000 

64, 000 
115,000 

52. 000 

56, 000 
375,000 
100.000 
920. 000 
218,000 

57, 000 
1,050,000 
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NUMBER  OF  ACTIVE  CREDIT  UNIONS  AND  MEMBERS  BY 
STATE.  DEC.  31,   1967— Continued 


Total  Federal  charters,  March  1968 — Con. 


State 


Number  ot 

active  credit 

unions 


Oklahoma 

Oregon   

Pennsylvania... 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee. 

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. .. 
West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


191 

245 

1,358 

373 

149 

164 

107 

512 

1,380 

331 

75 

328 

379 

193 

801 

60 


Number  of 
members 


192.000 
208, 000 
845, 000 
125,000 
176,000 
132.000 

44,000 

351,000 

, 165, 000 

202,000 

33,000 
294, 000 
452,000 

79.000 
549, 000 

28,000 


Total. 


23,132 


19.060,000 


Total  State  chartered  credit  xinions, 
March  1968 


•Alabama   

Alaska   

Arizona    

Arkansa.s     

Caliiornia   

Colorado   

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  o£   Columbia- 
Florida    

Georgia   

Hawaii 

Idaho    

Illinois    

Indiana    

Iowa    

Kansas    

Kentucky    

Louisiana    

Maine 

Maryland    

Massachusetts 

Michigan    

Minnesota    

.Mississippi    

Missouri    

Montana    

Nebraska    

Nevada  

New   Hainpshire 

New    Jersey 

New    Mexico 

Nesv    York 

North     Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio    

Oklahoma    

Oregon    

Pennsylvania 

Rhode    Island 

South    Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas     

Utah    

Vermont   

Virginia    

Washington   

West   Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Puerto    Rico 


139 


54 

73 
617 
165 
195 

1 
326 
148 

120 

1,383 

125 

406 

233 

153 

91 

30 

36 

430 

800 

400 

52 

508 

26 

68 


Georgia    

Hawaii   

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana  

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky   

Louisiana   

Maine 

.Maryland 

Massachusetts  

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi    

Missouri 

Montana   

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York ^•"Zi 

North   Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania ■    tz 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South   Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas   

Utal:i 

Vermont   

Virginia 

Washington   

West   Virginia 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming 

Puerto  Rico 


241 
170 
65 
404 
471 

12 
79 
107 
368 
168 
186 
349 
398 

57 
135 

44 
104 

87 

66 

36 
502 

73 


75 

35 

675 

138 

212 


37 

115 

110 

194 

903 

101 

2 

217 

187 

158 

5 

60 

40 


Total - 


12.399 


29 

63 

68 

123 

212 

99 

717 

53 

39 

135 

112 

51 


321 
483 
226 

73 
110 
189 

37 
795 


333 


Total 


10,847 


Total  Federal  charters,  March  1968 

Alabama    

Alaska    

.Arizona    

Arkansas  

Calliomla   ^ 

Colorado   

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 


221 

37 

114 

85 

226 

161 

332 

73 

184 

311 


Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  came  out  of  the 
committee  approved  by  all  of  the  mem- 
bers. There  is  no  question  about  it.  We 
approve  the  intent  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  that  will  take  effect 
will  probably  be  beneficial  and  helpful 
to  the  future  operation  of  credit  unions. 
It  is  -supported  by  the  minority  side,  and 
we  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  credit 
unions  have  been  with  us  in  America  now 
for  60  vears.  During  those  years,  the 
services  of  credit  unions  have  become 
available  to  19  million  people  through 
23.000  credit  unions,  about  12,000  of 
which  are  federally  chartered. 

The  bill  before  us,  H.R.  14907,  is  de- 
signed to  modify  a  number  of  provisions 
in  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  of  1934. 
Included  in  the  bill  are  an  increase  in 
the  unsecured  loan  limit,  an  increase  in 
the  loan  maturity  limit,  authorization  for 
investment  by  Federal  credit  unions  in 
State-chartered  credit  unions,  changes  in 
auditing,  borrowing,  and  jDurchase  of 
notes  of  liquidating  credit  unions. 

All  of  these  revisions  are  intended  to 
produce  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
brings  the  1934  act  into  the  modern  era. 
For  4  years,  the  act  has  been  a  work- 
able piece  of  legislation.  Now,  we  are  pro- 
posina  modifications,  all  designed  to  give 
the  Federal  credit  union  a  greater  ability 
to  fulfill  its  original  purpose— service  to 
its  members. 

You  realize.  I  am  sure,  that  a  credit 
union  is  unlike  other  financial  Institu- 
tions. First,  it  is  a  member-owned,  demo- 
cratically run  organization.  Elected  offi- 


cials administer  the  credit  union.  Tlieir 
aim  is  service,  not  profit.  In  the  low-in- 
come areas  of  our  economy.  Federal-  and 
State-chartered  credit  unions  have  con- 
tributed markedly  toward  the  economic 
progress  ot  disadvantaged  segments  of 

our  economy. 

But  the  modifications  proposed  in  H.R. 
14907  \nll  do  more  than  aid  credit  imions 
in  low-income  areas.  They  are  designed 
to  permit  all  Federal  credit  unions  t« 
operate  more  efficiently  and  this  will 
benefit  all  members  of  all  Federal  credit 
unions. 

For  example,  take  the  modification  of 
the  unsecured  loan  limit  provision.  In 
the  past,  this  limit  has  appUcd  equally 
to  all  Federal  credit  unions,  regardless 
of  .size,  assets,  membership  or  any  other 
f flCLor 

As  proix)sed  by  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions,  the  new  loan  limit  would 
be  at  a  minimum  of  S200  lor  the  smallest 
Federal  credit  unions  and  a  maximum 
of  $2,500  for  the  larger  Federal  credit 
unions.   In  addition,   there  would  be  a 
sliding  scale  based  on  2 '  2  percent  ot  the 
credit   imions   unimpaired   capital   and 
surplus   for   those   credit  unions  whose 
unimpaired   capital   is  in   the   range   of 
$8,000  to  8100,000.  This  means  that  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  with  unimpairea  cap- 
ital and  surplus  of  $8,000  or  less  would 
have  an  unsecured  lending  ceiling  of  S200 
while  Federal  credit  unions  with  unim- 
paired capital  and  surplus  of  $100,000  or 
more  would  have  the  maximum  limit  of 
$2,500. 

Using  the  sliding  scale,  credit  unions 
with  unimpaired  capital  and  surplus  of 
S8.000  to  SIOO.OOO  would  have  their  un- 
secured loan  ceiling  established  at  2^,2 
percent  of  the  amoimt.  For  example,  at 
$40,000,  the  limit  would  be  $1,000. 

The  administration  has  stated  that 
this  plan  would  permit  the  managers  of 
small  Federal  credit  unions  to  adjust  to 
the  concept  of  unsecured  lending  grad- 
ually, as  they  and  their  credit  unions 
grow  in  size  and  experience.  Eventually, 
when  a  credit  miion  became  large  in  size, 
as  more  and  more  seem  i-o  be  doing,  its 
management  would  have  become  trained 
to  handle  this  and  other  aspects  of  the 
expanded  operation,  through  experience. 
And  experience,  as  we  all  know,  is  a 
fairly  trustworthy  teacher. 

Tire  other  modifications  in  the  bill  also 
have  their  place  in  this  expanding  credit 
union  picture — extended  matuniy  lim- 
its, delegated  authority  to  executivecom- 
mittees,  semiannual  audits  instead  of 
quarterly  ones. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill,  H.R.  14907,  carries  a  provision  in 
wiiich  I  am  particularly  interested  be- 
cause it  is  of  particular  value  and  con- 
cern to  credit  tmions  .serving  Defense 
installations.  This  provision  is  the  one 
which  provides  that  Federal  credit  un- 
ions may  purchase  individual  notes  of 
members  of  hquidating  credit  unions. 

As  most  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
know,  a  frequent  cause  of  liquidation  of 
a  credit  union  is  the  removal  of  the  com- 
mon bond.  In  Defense  credit  unions,  this 
may  be  a  decision  to  close  a  particular 
base  or  uost  and  to  move  the  personnel 
to  other  installations.  When  this  hap- 
pens, the  members  of  the  Defense  credit 
union  ser\-ing  the  particular  base  or  post 
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need  their  money  promptly  because  of 
the  expenses  which  they  will  incur  in 
their  transfer  to  another  installation. 

If  the  credit  union  in  question  has 
many  loans  in  effect,  the  prompt  pay- 
ment of  shareholders'  deposits  may  be 
delayed  until  funds  can  be  collected 
from  borrowers.  The  pressure  for  prompt 
payment  of  shareholders'  deposits  often 
becomes  very  great  and  we  have  had  in- 
stances in  the  past  where  individual 
notes  of  credit  union  members  have  been 
sold  at  ridiculous  discounts  to  finance 
companies  and  other  agencies  outside  of 
the  credit-union  movement.  Such  sales 
under  forced  conditions  have  deprived 
the  liquidating;  credit  union  of  income 
from  borrowers.  This  income  misht  have 
been  greatly  increased  had  the  credit 
union  had  more  time  or  other  sources  for 
the  sale  of  its  notes.  When  this  happens, 
shareholders  are  deprived  of  interest 
payments  or  interest  refunds  which  they 
might  otherwise  have  had. 

The  amendment  to  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  in  this  bill  which  permits 
Federal  credit  unions  to  buy  notes  of 
liquidating  credit  union-s  will  materially 
assist  in  eliminating  pressures  on  liqui- 
dating credit  unions  and  will  provide  for 
a  more  rapid  liquidation  of  the  credit 
union  witliout  excessive  loss  due  to  the 
discounting  of  notes.  It  will  permit 
credit  unions  to  help  one  another.  It  will 
prevent  the  exploitation  of  the  assets  of 
a  liquidatinc  credit  union  by  unscrupu- 
lous money  lenders.  It  will  facilitate  the 
orderly  liquidation. 

But.  above  all,  it  will  protect  the  share- 
holder or  credit  union  member  from  a 
loss  due  to  the  liquidation.  It  will  pro- 
tect the  member-borrower  from  unduS 
financial  pressure  from  unscrupulous 
purchasers  of  notes  of  liquidating  credit 
unions  by  making  it  possible  for  his  note 
to  be  purchased  or  transferred  to  an- 
other credit  union  until  such  note  is  liq- 
uidated under  the  terms  originally  estab- 
lished when  the  'oan  was  made. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleague  to  sup- 
port this  bill  and  especially  the  provision 
which  I  have  cited  in  detail.  It  is  a  sound, 
worthwhile  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  which  will  greatly  as- 
sist credit  unions  in  the  maintenance  of 
their  financial  integrity. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support  the  passage  of  this  bill.  H,R. 
14907.  which  would  clarify  and  modern- 
ize several  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act.  In  the  first  session  of 
this  Congress,  we  passed  legislation 
amending  this  act  which  permitted  the 
delegation  of  authority  to  loan  ofBcers. 
thus  putting  credit  unions  in  a  more 
favorable  position  for  the  expeditious 
processing  of  loan  applications.  But,  ac- 
tually, this  provision  was  a  material  help 
to  the  extension  of  credit  imion  services 
to  our  Armed  Forces  overseas. 

Since  this  law  was  passed,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  in  cooperation  witl.  the 
Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  has 
authorized  the  establishment  of  overseas 
suboffices  by  six  Defense  credit  unions. 
This  service  has  met  with  phenomenal 
success  as  you  well  know  from  the  peri- 
odic reports  which  the  chairman  of  our 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  makes 
to  this  body.  The  first  of  these  subofQces 
was  established  overseas  about  the  first 


of  this  year.  Since  that  time,  these  six 
suboffices  of  Federal  credit  unions  in  the 
United  States  have  loaned  over  $4  million 
to  servicemen  stationed  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  West  Germany.  Tliis  rapid 
growth  of  credit  union  service  overseas 
is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  lib- 
eralization of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act's  provisions  on  loan  authority. 

Tlie  bill  before  us  today.  H.R.  14907, 
has  several  provisions  which  modernize 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  and  bring 
it  more  completely  into  line  with  current 
fiscal  procedures  and  practices. 

I  particularly  want  to  emphasize  the 
portion  of  the  bill  which  permits  a  Fed- 
eral credit  union  to  purchase  notes  of  a 
member  of  a  liquidating  credit  union. 
Tliis  procedure  is  particularly  important 
and  valuable  for  defense  credit  unions 
which  often  have  to  liquidate  on  very 
short  notice  because  of  decisions  made  to 
close  a  base  or  post  or  to  move  bodies  of 
troops  to  a  new  permanent  station.  In  the 
past  when  this  has  happened,  we  have 
had  instances  of  excessive  discounting  of 
members'  notes  and  some  unfortunate 
experiences  when  .such  notes  were  sold 
to  im.scrupulous  financial  concerns.  The 
provision  contained  in  this  bill  before  us 
today  would  permit  one  credit  union  to 
as.sist  another  credit  union  in  this  liqui- 
dating process  by  the  purchase  of  mem- 
bers' notes.  I  believe  this  is  a  sound  work- 
able solution,  and  I  also  believe  it  is 
es.sential,  especially  for  the  several  hun- 
dred Federal  credit  unions  we  have 
which  ser\-e  defense  installations  in  this 
coimtr\'  and  abroad. 

I  urge  your  adoption  of  this  bill  with 
its  numerous  modifications  of  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act  in  accordance  with 
current  financial  thinking  and  proce- 
dures, 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  speak  in  favor  of  the  credit  union  bill, 
H.R.  14907,  which  has  already  had  the 
imanimous  approval  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  Committee  Chair- 
man P.'XTMAN  has  explained  that  it  would 
help  equalize  the  services  and  procedures 
of  Federal  credit  unions.  Credit  unions 
have  an  outstanding  record,  but  they 
need  to  keep  up  with  the  changing  times. 
H.R.  14907  will  do  .iust  that, 

I  am  particixlarly  impressed  with  pro- 
visions in  H,R.  14907  for  changes  in  pro- 
cedures— as  outdated  procedures  can 
hamper  the  service  that  a  credit  union 
gives  to  its  members.  Presently,  Federal 
credit  unions  must  be  audited  by  a  com- 
mittee of  volunteers  four  times  a  year, 
a  procedure  unchanged  since  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act  was  enacted  more 
than  30  years  ago.  This  bill  reduces  these, 
audits  to  semiannually,  but  since  Federal 
credit  unions  are  also  regularly  exam- 
ined, and  very  thoroughly,  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Federal  Credit  Unions  so  there 
is  no  lack  of  safeguards. 

Another  procedural  change  calls  for 
allowing  Federal  credit  tmions  to  in- 
vest in  central  credit  unions.  These  credit 
unions  are  a  kind  of  central  banker 
within  a  State  for  credit  unions,  to  help 
place  unused  funds  wherever  they  are 
needed  at  the  moment.  The  central  credit 
union  would  in  turn  lend  these  funds  to 
credit  unions,  and  many  of  them  would 
be  Federal  credit  unions,  so  the  money 


would  stay  in  the  family,  so  to  speak. 
The  safety  record  of  all  credit  unions  is 
excellent,  and  in  most  cases  the  best  of 
any  financial  institutions.  I  believe  we 
ought  to  let  them  enjoy  this  investing 
benefit. 

There  is  also  another  procedural 
change  which  would  allow  Federal  credit 
unions  to  purchase  notes  of  liquidating 
credit  unions — in  modest  amounts  of  up 
to  5  percent  of  the  purchasing  credit 
union's  assets.  Credit  imions  do  liquidate 
without  any  embarrassment.  Because 
they  are  limited  in  membership  to  spe- 
cific groups,  like  employees  of  a  com- 
pany, they  have  to  go  out  of  business  if 
the  company  goes  out  of  business  or 
moves.  But  it  takes  time  to  get  the  money 
from  members  paying  on  their  loans,  and 
yet  the  members'  shareholdings  ought 
to  be  paid  back  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
other  credit  unions  are  permitted  to  help 
by  purchasing  notes  with  their  surplus 
funds,  the  liquidation  process  is  consid- 
erably speeded  up, 

I  am  impressed  also  by  the  other  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  14907.  and  am  assuming 
that  there  will  be  no  objections  to  these 
extensions  of  service.  These  include  in- 
creasing the  loan  maturity  limit  on  such 
secured  loans  as  liome  improvement  and 
trailer  homes  from  the  present  5  years 
to  10  years:  increasing  the  unsecured 
loan  limit  from  the  present  maximum  of 
S750  to  S2,500,  ba.sed  on  a  scaled  gradu- 
ated to  the  .size  of  the  credit  union,  and 
with  really  no  added  risk  because  of  the 
graduated  feature.  There  is  also  a  provi- 
sion allov.-ing  the  executive  committee  of 
a  credit  union — meaning  the  officens — to 
authorize  borrowing  of  funds  rather  than 
waiting  for  the  full  board  of  directors  to 
assemble.  This  would  speed  up  operations 
considerably  during  peak  borrowing  pe- 
riods. 

None  of  these  provisions  seem  unrea- 
sonable to  me.  and  I  urge  unanimous 
approval  of  H.R.  14907. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  .5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VALDESE,    N.C.,    CELEBRATES    75TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr,  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
citizens  of  the  town  of  Valdese,  N.C.,  are 
this  week  taking  note  of  their  great  her- 
itage by  observing  the  75th  anniversary 
of  their  hometown.  I  salute  the  town  offi- 
cials and  all  of  the  citizens  in  this  out- 
standing western  North  Carolina  com- 
munity as  they  experience  a  week  of  col- 
orful activities. 

It  was  my  privilege  on  yesterday  to  at- 
tend the  Religious  Heritage  Day  program 
which  was  lield  in  the  beautiful  First 
Baptist  Church  at  Valdese.  U.S.  Sena- 
tor Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr.,  a  native  of  Burke 
County,  delivered  a  brilliant  address 
pointing  out  the  goodly  heritage  which 
all  Americans  enjoy.  The  service,  pre- 
sided over  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Hunneycutt, 
pastor,  F^Irst  Baptist  Church,  was  most 
impres.sive.  The  participation  by  Mayor 
Gerald  Baker  and  the  ministers  of  the 
churches  of  the  area,  together  with  a 
100-voice  choir,  added  luster  to  the  occa- 
sion. 

During  the  remainder  of  this  week, 
each  day  has  been  set  aside  for  special 
activities  and  recognition  including  Pio- 
neer and  Homecoming  Day,  Parade  and 
Dignity  Day,  Ladies  Day.  Industrial  Day, 
Youth  Day,  with  the  final  day  being  de- 
voted to  hospitality  and  recreational  ac- 
tivities. On  each  evening  during  the  cur- 
rent week,  a  thrilling  i^ageant  entitled 
"The  Land  Is  Good,"  with  a  300-member 
cast,  will  be  presented  for  the  enjoyment 
and  education  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  a  close  kinship  with 
the  people  of  the  Valdese  area  because  of 
the  opportunity  that  I  had  as  a  boy  to 
be  a  student  at  Rutherford  College.  The 
warmth  of  the  reception  which  was  ex- 
tended to  me  and  my  fellow  students  by 
so  many  families  at  that  time  constitutes 
one  of  my  fondest  memories  of  a  life- 
time. This  hospitable  attitude  is  still  ob- 
served by  all  who  visit  there.  Last  night, 
as  I  enjoyed  the  Religious  Heritage  Day 
ceremony  and  the  subsequent  opportu- 
nity to  visit  with  friends,  I  understood 
more  fully  the  greatness  of  the  commu- 
nity and  her  people. 

The  town  of  Valdese  is  a  young  town 
by  the  calendar.  Notwithstanding  its 
comparative  youth,  the  town  has  a  tre- 
mendous record  of  accomplishment  in 
every  worthwhile  facet  of  American  life. 
In  1893  when  six  Waldensian  families 
came  to  the  area  to  establish  their  new 
homes  in  America,  they  found  rolling 
and  rocky  liills.  Today  they  have  a  thriv- 
ing town  of  more  than  3,000  ihhabitants. 
It  is  significant,  however,  that  more 
persons  are  employed  in  the  industries 
and  businesses  of  Valdese  than  there  are 
permanent  residents  of  the  community. 

This  is  an  indication  of  the  phenom- 
enal accomplishments  in  the  develop- 
ment of  job  opportunities  by  those  who 
founded  the  community. 

The  founding  Waldensian  families 
were  descendants  of  the  famous  religious 
sect  wliich  was  persecuted  for  centuries 
because  of  their  religious  beliefs  as  they 
inhabited  a  mountain  tract  on  the  Italian 
side  of  the  Cottian  Alps.  Because  of  this 
persecution  and  the  difficult  economic 
conditions  in  their  homeland,  the  Wal- 
denses  left  their  native  land,  crossed  the 


Atlantic  westward,  and  arrived  at  their 
new  home  on  May  29.  1893.  In  November 
of  that  year,  approximately  50  other 
families  followed  the  initial  group  to 
Burke  County.  N.C. 

After  purchasing  an  expanse  of  land, 
the.se  larly  Waldensos  were  issued  a 
charter  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
and  immediately  set  about  building  a 
new  community.  These  hardy  moun- 
taineers from  the  Italian  Alps  set  to 
work  clearing,  digging,  plowing,  cutting 
timber,  and  operating  a  sawmill.  As  time 
went  on,  other  families  followed  from 
Italy  from  time  to  time  and  joined  in 
the  project  of  developing  a  great  com- 
munity. 

Within  a  short  time  these  industrious 
new  Americans  commenced  to  establish 
indiLstry  to  afford  employment  to  their 
own  people  and  others  in  the  area.  By 
1901,  the  Walden.sian  Hosiery  Mill  had 
bocnme  a  successful  operation,  and  by 
the  end  of  World  War  I,  Valde.se  had 
earned  the  recognition  of  "the  fastest 
growing  town  in  Nortli  Carolina. 

In  1920,  the  citizens  of  the  community 
decided  that  they  should  become  an  in- 
corporated municipality  to  establish  a 
permanent  form  of  government  for  her 
ix^ople.  Th;.^  was  done  and  the  town  con- 
tinued to  (  xpand  along  cultural  and  civic 
lines  as  well  as  in  industrial  affairs.  To- 
day it  is  one  of  the  most  balanced  com- 
munities in  America. 

The  magnificent  i^erformance  of  the 
WUdenscs  is  a  valuable  le.s.son  in  self- 
improvement  and  community  building. 
Their  attitude  of  cooperation  with  the 
people  uf  Scotch-Irish.  English,  and 
German  stock  has  been  exemplary. 
Tliese  relatively  new  American  families 
together  with  the  descendants  of  the 
early  settlers  of  western  North  Carolina 
are  pertonning  good  works  daily  which 
will  be  of  everlasting  benefit  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  example 
of  the  people  of  Valdese.  N.C.  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  all  Americans.  The  story 
of  their  accomplishments  under  adverse 
circumstances  is  one  which  should  in- 
spire all  of  us  to  more  fully  appreciate 
the  great  heritage  which  is  ours. 


RULES  COMMITTEE  REJECTS  EX- 
TENSION OF  1965  FARM  WELFARE 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Tuesday,  the  chairman  and  the  minority 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
appeared  before  the  Rules  Committee 
and  asked  for  a  rule  on  H.R.  17126. 

This  bill  requested  the  Congrrss  to  give 
a  1-year  extension  on  the  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965.  This  rural  welfare  bill  is  a  4-ycar 
program  and  still  has  I'a  years  for  the 
Government  to  write  relief  checks  to 
farmers  who  make  application  for  a  sub- 
.sidy  on  vacant  land.  In  1966  and  1967 
over  .s7  billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
was  spent  on  this  relief  program.  Ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  the  recipients 
are  wealthy  landowners  and  large  cor- 


poration   farmers — some    controlled    by 
nonresident  owners. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  and  many 
other  rural  organizations  are  opposed  to 
continuing  this  gigantic  "boondoggle"  on 
the  American  taxpayers. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Rules  Committee 
last  week,  I  read  from  a  1,200-page  vol- 
ume of  last  April's  Senate  hearings  whicii 
gives  names  and  addres.sfs,  counties  and 
States  of  every  farm  recipient  who  was 
paid  from  S5,000  up  to  as  high  as  SI  mil- 
lion annually  on  this  relief  program.  To 
the  astonishment  of  the  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  upon  learning  facts 
about  the  operation  of  this  gigantic  give- 
away, they  refused  to  report  a  rule  on 
this  bill.  Some  mysterious  rural  lobbies 
are  now  busy  trying  to  secur  •  jrcuiisici- 
cration  of  tliis  legislation  with  the  hope 
that  the  program  can  be  extended  and 
include  the  year  1970.  No  doubt,  the  sup- 
porters are  fearful  that  the  next  Con- 
gress in  January  might  relegate  this 
giveaway  to  the  wastebasket. 

Our  Nation  faces  a  fi.scal  crisis.  We 
must  control  inflation.  We  must  act  re- 
sponsibly on  fiscal  matters.  But  at  the 
same  time,  we  must  find  a  means  of  pro- 
viding services  to  many  groups  including 
the  disadvantaged  people  of  our  urban 
areas.  My  purpose  is  simply  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  a  matter  of 
which,  it  appears  to  me,  many  Members 
have  not  been  aware.  This  legislation  was 
presented  to  the  Congress  with  assur- 
ances that  it  would  increase  farm  income, 
stabilize  food  prices,  and  increa.se  our 
exports. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  outline  all 
of  the  details  of  the  failure  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  am  not  an  expert  on  agriculture. 
At  the  same  time,  all  Members  who 
represent  urban  and  suburban  districts 
must  know  that  food  prices  are  lising 
while  fanners  are  discontented  and  the 
situation  in  agriculture  has  a  definite 
bearing  on  the  i.ssue  before  us  today.  The 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  1965  act  be  extended 
through  1970.  Mind  you,  this  act  runs 
through  December  31,  1969;  but  for  rea- 
sons unknown  to  me  at  thLs  time  of  .seri- 
ous financial  crisis,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  has  recommended  that  we 
commit  the  Treasury'  of  the  United  States 
to  future  expenditures  of  between  S3 
and  S3 '2  billion  per  year  through  the 
calendar  year  of  1970. 

The  Agricultm-e  Act  of  1965  has  not 
helped  the  majority  of  farm  families  of 
America  because  the  principal  recipients 
of  payments  under  its  terms  are  the 
large  and  more  prosperous  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  plantation  owners. 

I  hold  in  my  Jiand  a  Senate  document 
iu.st  ofif  the  press — made  available  to 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  only  last 
Friday — that  lists  by  States  and  by 
coimties  the  landowners  who  received 
more  than  $5,000  in  direct  payments 
from  the  Federal  Treasurj*  during  the 
past  year.  Time  does  not  permit  me  to 
review  the  details  revealed  in  this  docu- 
ment. But,  in  summary',  here  are  the 
facts. 

There  are  five  operators  listed  in  this 
official  Senate  document  who  were  paid 
over  SI  nrillion  each.  One  individual  op- 
eration was  paid  54.091,818 — J.  G.  Bos- 
well  Co..  Box  128,  Litchfield  Park.  Ariz. 
The  farm  is  in  Kings  County.  Calif. 
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Fifteen  operators  were  paid  between 
$500,000  and  $1  million  each.  Three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  operations  were 
paid  between  $100,000  and  S500.000  each. 
One  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety 
were  each  paid  between  550,000  and 
$100,000. 

There  were  4,881  operators  which  were 
paid  between  $25,000  and  $50,000  each. 
Yes,  in  1967  there  were  6.579  farming  op- 
erations, each  of  which  was  paid  in  ex- 
cess of  $25,000. 

This  list  that  I  hold  in  my  hand  con- 
tains almost  200.000  names  of  those  re- 
ceiving $5,000  or  more  under  this  pro- 
gram. I  urge  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  in.spect  this  document. 

These  facts  demonstrate  that  the  'fat 
cats"  of  American  agriculture  are  those 
who  have  benefited  from  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965.  It  is  significant  to  me  that 
many  of  the  advocates  of  the  extension 
of  this  law  are  those  who  have  opposed 
the  efforts  of  this  Congress  to  relieve  the 
plight  of  poor  people  in  our  urban  area. 
I  have  here  si  copy  of  a  report  on  the 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  issued  last  week 
by  the  Republican  minority  policy  com- 
mittee. The  first  three  paragraphs  of  this 
report  are  devoted  to  a  denunciation  of 
the  act  and  a  documentation  of  its  fail- 
ure. But  in  the  last  paragraph,  the  Re- 
publican minority  policy  committee  en- 
dorses a  1-year  extension  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Who  is  kidding  whom?  Who  is  for 
the  "fat  cat."  and  who  is  for  the  family 
farmer? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  referred  to  the 
need  for  funds  to  assist  the  poor  people 
of  this  country',  whether  they  live  in  rural 
or  urban  areas.  We  have  an  even  more 
urgent  need  for  the  limited  fimds  avail- 
able to  us  for  appropriation.  This  body 
has  received  a  request  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  some  $3 '  2  billion  to  help 
our  boys  in  Vietnam  in  the  patriotic  ef- 
forts to  win  the  terrible  war  in  which  we 
have  become  involved.  I  know  that  many 
Members  of  this  body  are  concerned 
about  the  continued  vast  expenditures 
for  this  effort,  but  I  doubt  if  there  is  a 
Member  of  this  body  who  will  refuse  to 
vote  this  needed  supplemental  appropri- 
ation. 

If  this  body  must  raise  an  additional 
$3 '2  billion,  it  is  more  important  that 
we  devote  these  funds  to  our  national  de- 
fense. 

We  cannot  afford  to  commit  our  Gov- 
ernment through  1970  to  a  S3  to  $3^2 
billion  farm  program  which  is  making 
the  large  farmer  larger  and  the  rich 
farmer  richer,  while  driving  the  family 
farmer  off  his  land  and  curtailing  em- 
ployment of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
poor  people  who  work  on  the  land  as 
hired  laborers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  serving  notice  now 
that  many  Members  will  oppose  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  multibillion-dollar 
"boondoggle  '  at  a  time  when  we  must 
deal  with  diflBcult  fiscal  and  monetar>' 
problems,  discontent,  riots,  and  untold 
poverty  in  urban  areas  where  71  percent 
of  our  population  reside. 

If  we  are  really  sincere  in  our  attempts 
to  reduce  nonessential  expenditures,  here 
is  one  area  in  which  we  can  save  billions 
of  dollars  without  any  detriment  to  com- 
mercial agriculture.  There  are  many  pro- 


grams of  the  Etepartment  of  Agriculture 
which.  I  am  certain,  are  of  great  bene- 
fit to  farmers  and  consumers;  but  these 
worthwhile  programs — school  lunch, 
school  milk,  food  stamp  program,  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  farm  research, 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
the  Forest  Service,  and  others — will  soon 
begin  to  suffer  if  we  waste  our  resources 
on  a  progi-am  which  pays  $3 '2  billion  an- 
nually to  those  who  need  it  least. 

H.R.  17126  is  now  pending  before  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  reported  to  this  body.  But  if  it  is,  I 
challenge  every  Member  of  this  House  to 
examine  the  results  of  this  progi^am,  ex- 
amine the  expenditures  that  have  been 
made  under  it,  and  examine  thi.s  official 
Senate  document  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand.  And  I  say  to  you  that  you  will  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  that  I  have — 
namely,  that  if  we  want  to  be  fiscally  re- 
sponsible, we  .shall  reject  this  legislation. 


EXTENSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF   1965 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like  the 
Record  to  show,  immediately  following 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, that  I  was  one  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  who  voted  against 
an  extension  of  the  faiTn  bill. 


THE  FARM  PROGRAM  AND 
ITS  DELAY 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  rense  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  >he  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
OWghoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  fMr.  Madden],  who 
just  addressed  the  House  a  few  minutes 
ago  pointed  out  the  results  of  a  bunch  of 
bills  that  he  has  been  voting  for  during 
the  18  years  I  have  been  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  that  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
asked  to  extend  this  present  program  for 
1  year,  the  reason  that  I  joined  with  the 
chairman  and  asked  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram for  1  year  is  simply  because  I  was 
afraid  that  the  liberals,  the  group  he 
represents,  would  extend  it  for  5  or  6 
years,  and  I  thought  it  woud  be  better  to 
extend  it  for  1  year. 

However.  I  have  appeared  before  him 
and  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
many,  many  times  opposing  bills  that  are 
now  on  the  books,  but  he  invariably  voted 
to  report  those  bills  out.  I  am  glad  he  is 
now  making  a  confession  not  only  to  the 
Members  of  the  House,  but  to  the  entire 
Nation  as  to  the  amount  of  money  that 
he  has  voted  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 


Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  thought  that  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  had  a  keen 
knowledge  of  what  is  going  on.  but  the 
American  Fami  Bureau  is  opposing  this 
extension  to  1970. 

Further.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  say  this 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  IMr. 
Belcher  J  that  at  the  time  that  I  voted 
for  some  of  these  bills  I  did  not  know  they 
were  going  to  develop  into  a  financial 
boondoggle  for  the  benefit  of  millionaire 
fanners  and  multimillionaire  farm 
corporations. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  ad- 
mit I  might  have  made  a  mistake.  How- 
ever, I  would  say  further  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  American  Farm  Bureau  re- 
Ijorts  at  times  on  legislation  that  they 
think  is  good  for  rural  America  and  the 
bureau  is  against  this  program.  In  1965 
I  did  not  know  that  the  wealthy  farmers 
and  nonresident  mral  corporations  were 
going  to  take  the  entire  program  over  and 
receive  annual  checks  in  six  figures,  and 
five  of  these  needy  farm  operators  have 
received  Government  checks  in  siuns 
over  SI. 000.000. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  This  thing  has  been 
existing  for  many,  many  years,  and  it 
might  be  a  good  idea  for  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  to  do  a  little  research  as  to 
just  what  is  going  on  with  respect  to  this 
program. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  we  passed  the 
Grain  Act  in  1965  and  it  provided  that 
this  farm  subsidy  would  terminate  In  4 
years.  The  sponsors  of  this  legislation 
now  want  to  extend  its  another  year — 
through  1970.  If  this  legislation  is  passed 
to  include  1970  it  will  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  an  additional  3  billion  to  3' 2 
billion  dollars. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  That  is  a  pretty  good 
excuse  for  you  to  use  but.  nevertheless,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  confession. 


SALUTING  28  YOUNG  MINNESOTANS 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  too 
often  hear  a  great  deal  about  what  is 
wrong  with  our  young  people.  This  is  dis- 
maying to  those  of  us  who  believe  our 
young  people  are  the  best  educated  and 
best  trained  in  history,  and  will  prove 
themselves  as  credits  to  their  families 
and  this  Nation.  It  is  heartening  to  oc- 
casionally run  across  a  story  that  con- 
firms this  faith  in  young  America.  I  am 
grateful  to  Mr.  Robert  P.  Van  Tries,  as- 
sistant commissioner,  division  of  voca- 
tional-technical education,  in  the  Min- 
nesota Department  of  Education,  for 
calling  one  such  story  to  my  attention. 

As  Mr.  Van  Tries  puts  it: 

In  these  times  when  the  news  media  is  full 
ot  reports  of  campiis  strikes,  student  revolt, 
and  plclcetlng  of  defense  Indiistries,  a  story 
such  as  this  should  be  a  welcome  Interlude 


and  one  that  would  be  of  Interest  to  all  Con- 
gressmen. 

I  fully  agree. 

The  story  concerns  28  young  Minnesota 
men  who  last  Friday  were  sv/orn  into  the 
U.S.  Navy  Seabee  protjram  at  the  Alex- 
andria. Minn..  Area  Vocational-Tech- 
nical School.  Twenty-seven  of  the  men 
are  current  graduates  of  that  school,  and 
one  was  chosen  due  to  his  experience. 
Each  of  the  graduates  has  had  over 
2.000  hours  of  special  technical  training 
at  the  Alexandria.  Minn.,  school.  Because 
of  this  training,  these  men  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  enlist  in  a  grade  specialty 
at  an  advanced  rating.  In  this  manner, 
the  students  are  able  to  meet  their  mili- 
tary obligation,  pursue  their  chosen  oc- 
cupations for  which  they  have  been 
trained,  and  perform  a  much  needed 
service  for  the  Armed  Forces. 

Last  Friday's  mass  induction  into  the 
Seabees  not  only  reflects  favorably  on 
the  high  caliber  of  young  men  from  the 
area  who  willingly  and  voluntarily  de- 
cided to  discharge  their  military  obliga- 
tions, but  also  reflects  on  the  excellent 
training  they  hav"  received  from  the 
Alexandria  Area  Vocational-Technical 
School.  I  am  confident  that  the  28  young 
men  will  serve  with  distinction,  and  they 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  desire  to 
use  their  talents  and  training  in  the  serv- 
ice of  our  Nation. 

The  ceremony  was  conducted  by  Capt. 
Julian  F.  Gray,  district  director  of  re- 
cruiting. A  number  of  other  ranking 
naval  personnel  were  present,  plus  the 
mayor  of  Alexandria,  Minn.,  other  dig- 
nitaries, and  friends.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  join  in  honoring  and  com- 
mending the  following  young  men  from 
Minnesota: 

Ronald  L.  Golombieckl  of  rural  Morris, 
John  L.  Olson  of  rural  Evansville.  Jerald 
C.  Linden  of  rural  Atwater,  Richard  C. 
Staples  of  rural  Morris,  Howard  M.  Hen- 
nen  of  Morris.  Glen  T.  Dilley  of  Grove 
City,  David  G.  Barkeim  of  Clarkfleld, 
George  M.  Sletta,  Jr.,  of  Osakis,  Brad- 
ford A.  Elg  of  Comfrey.  Ralph  I.  Cole- 
man of  rural  Evansville,  Donald  E. 
Pederson  of  Donnelly,  Charles  G.  Reiner, 
III,  of  Hutchinson,  Greg  G.  Weiler  of 
rural  Morris,  Anthony  P.  Hillemeir,  Jr., 
of  Olivia.  Richard  A.  Meyer  of  Alex- 
andria, David  J.  Stueve  of  Herming, 
James  H.  Strom  of  Brandnon,  Charles 
Leon  Coudron  of  mral  Marshall,  Richard 
O.  Kesteloot  of  rural  Marshall,  Ronald 

C.  Diedrich  of  rural  Parkers  Prairie. 
Charles  P.  Doom  of  Marshall,  Michael 

D.  Berg  of  Clarkfield.  Roger  A.  Springer 
of  Alexandria,  Alan  H.  Martinek  of  rural 
Glenwood,  Patrick  C.  Reed  of  rural 
Osakis,  Michael  D.  Westberg  of  Kensing- 
ton, Daniel  E.  Rieland  of  rural  Westport, 
and  Everett  S.  Jenks  of  Lowry. 

My  best  wishes  go  with  these  young 
men  as  they  enter  service  with  the  Sea- 
bees. 

Special  recognition  must  also  go  to  the 
Alexandria,  Minn.,  Area  Vocational 
Technical  School  and  its  staff  under  the 
able  direction  of  Mr.  Vern  Maack. 


THE  DOUBLE  DEALING  OF  HAROLD 
HOWE 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  day  he  took  office,  every  act  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Harold 
Howe,  has  had  one  aim,  the  destruction 
of  the  educational  system  that  exists  in 
this  country  and  the  restructure  of  it  in 
a  Federal  mold  with  Federal  direction 
and  control.  The  complete  lack  of  com- 
monsense  he  exhibits  in  this  direction  is 
the  same  complete  lack  of  common- 
.sense  he  exhibits  when  he  protests,  as  he 
did  the  other  day,  the  action  of  the 
House  in  denying  grants  and  loans  to 
students  who  i?romote  and  participate  in 
campus  insurrections. 

After  all.  he  is  the  one  who  has  advo- 
cated Federal  control.  Now  he  screams 
like  a  stuck  pig  when  we  exercise  the 
.same  control.  Perhaps  the  time  has  come 
for  Howe  to  admit  that  what  he  really 
advocates  is  turning  the  educational  .sys- 
tem upside  down  so  he  can  be  on  lop. 
Inconsistency,  thy  name  is  Howe. 

The  Washington  Post,  ever  the  weeper 
of  crocodile  tears,  came  to  the  defense 
of  Howe  in  an  editorial  this  morning. 
And.  with  the  two-way  mouth  Howe  is 
cur-sed  with,  he  needs  help.  The  Post  bird 
recognizes  its  own  kind  of  feathers: 
DovBLE  Dealing 
Some   of   the   excesses  and   absurdities   of 
.student  demonstrators  have  produced  among 
legislator.;;    i  who  ought  to  know   better)    re- 
actions  which   ,ceem    no   less   excessive   and 
absurd.  The  House  of  Represent.itlves  gave 
its    approval    the    other    day    to   a    proposal 
which  would  cut  off  Federal  grants  and  loans 
to  college  students  found  guilty  of  participa- 
tion in  campus  disturbances.  It  .strikes  us  as 
an  instance  of  Congressmen  rushing  In  where 
wise  academic  administrators  have  learned  to 
tread  most  warily. 

Campus  disturbances  vary  very  greatly  In 
degree  and  kind.  Some  are  healthy,  some 
dangerous  and  damaging.  Where  they  Involve 
violations  of  law,  the  law  in  its  ordinary 
course  ought  to  be  left  to  deal  with  the 
violators.  To  add  extra  legal  penalties  In  the 
form  of  denial  of  grants  and  loans  to  students 
Is  at  once  unfair  and  provocative.  It  is  much 
more  likely  to  cau.se  trouble  than  to  cure  It. 
Harold  Howe,  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  talked  about  this  sensi- 
bly and  illumlnatlngly  last  Thursday  on 
NBC's  Today  show.  "The  fact  is."  he  said. 
•  colleges  have  the  authority  they  need  to 
deal  with  their  students  and  where  situa- 
tions arise  In  which  law  enforcement  is  nec- 
essary, they  have  local  authorities  and  lo- 
cal laws  to  take  care  of  matters  of  property 
damage  and  trespass  and  things  like  that. 

■■.\nd  it  seems  to  me  quite  unreasonable 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  reach  its  long 
arm  into  the  internal  affairs  of  colleges  and 
universities.  It  seems  to  me  even  more  un- 
reasonable to  set  up  a  system  of  double  pen- 
alties. If  these  youngsters  have  done  some- 
thing wrong  they'll  be  punished  under  laws 
which  exist,  and  here  the  Congress  is  say- 
ing that  it  will  create  an  additional  special 
punishment  which  operates  only  on  those 
who  happen  to  hold  fellowships  or  student 
aid  loans  of  some  sort  or  other,  thereby  cre- 
ating a  special  punishment  for  poor  students. 
if  you  will," 

We  commend  the  good  sense  of  that  state- 
ment to  the  Senate  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
undo  the  intemperance  of  the  House. 


PERMIT  RIGHT  OP  COUNSEL  TO  SE- 
LECTIVE SERVICE  REGISTRANTS 


Mr,  KASTENMEIER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  plea.sed  to  announce  that  on  Thurs- 
day. May  23,  five  of  my  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee colleagues.  Mr,  Conyers.  Mr,  Don- 
OHUE.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
M.-MHUS  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Tenzer. 
joined  with  me  in  cosiwnsoring  legisla- 
tion to  permit  the  right  of  coun.sel  to 
young  men  when  they  appear  before 
their  local  selective  service  boards. 

The  present  selective  service  regula- 
tions specifically  deny  the  registrant  the 
right  to  be  represented  before  the  local 
board  by  anyone  acting  as  his  attorney 
or  legal  counsel.  This  denial  is  a  violation 
of  the  .spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  our  con- 
stitutionally guaranteed  rights. 

There  is  perhaps  no  greater  time  when 
a  young  man  might  need  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  a  lawyer  than  when  he  has 
been  called  or  wants  to  appear  before  his 
local  draft  board.  At  this  initial  meeting 
with  his  local  draft  board,  the  iDrcsence 
of  counsel  would  assure  the  registrant  of 
receiving  full  and  lair  consideration  of 
his  case  ba.sed  on  the  merits  of  his  .sit- 
uation. Furthermore,  a  documented  rec- 
ord of  the  factors  con.sidered  in  is.suing 
the  selective  service  classification  for 
the  young  man  would  be  established. 
When  many  arc  available  for  the  draft 
and  few  are  selected,  the  selection  process 
must  assure  that  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual registrant  are  fully  protected. 

Although  the  draft  regulations  now 
provide  that  a  Government  appeal  agent 
be  attached  to  each  local  board,  this 
agent,  according  to  selective  service  reg- 
ulations, must  be  'equally  diligent  in 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  rights  of  the  registrant  in 
all  matters."  Under  these  conditions, 
however,  the  appeal  agent  cannot  func- 
tion as  in  tlie  normal  client-attorney  re- 
lationship. Furthei-more.  according  to 
General  Hershey's  staff,  in  many  com- 
munities these  agents  appear  to  do  little 
work  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  appearance  of 
counsel  at  the  local  board  loroceedings 
will  not  remove  all  the  inequities  in  the 
present  Selective  Service  System,  it  will 
go  far  toward  giving  many  young  men  an 
opportunity  to  have  their  cases  fairly 
and  thoroughly  heard  and  judged. 


EXCESSIVE   STEEL   IMPORTS   MUST 
BE  CURBED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  IMr  SaylorI 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  20 
years  this  country-  has  been  suffering 
from  a  silly  International  trade  policy 
based  on  the  theor^•  that  we  can  btiy 
friends  by  purchasing  their  products  but 
masqueraded  as  t  good  business  deal 
for  the  United  States,  It  is  a  policy  of 
failure  either  way  you  look  at  it.  and  Con- 
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gress  had  better  do  something  about  it 
right  now. 

From  the  time  I  first  came  to  the 
House,  I  have  insisted  that  American  in- 
dustry and  labor  desen-e  fii-st  considera- 
tion in  our  foreign  trade  program,  that 
to  sacrifice  jobs  at  home  for  diplomatic 
reasons  is  to  betray  our  own  working 
people.  But  the  international  set  lun- 
ning  the  State  Department  is  obivously 
not  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the 
taxpayers  who  pay  their  salaries  and  foot 
the  bills  for  their  meandering-  around 
the  globe,  so  this  country  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  flood  of  imports  that  has 
blocked  expan.<:ion  of  job  opportunities, 
hindered  industrial  development  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  could  imperil  our  de- 
fense program,  and  taken  so  much  gold 
out  of  the  countiT  that  frantic  steps  have 
been  necessary  to  save  the  integrity  of 
the  dollar. 

Congress  cannot  escape  primar\'  re- 
sponsibility for  the  fix  we  are  in.  By 
turning  over  too  much  authority  to  the 
State  Department,  the  Hou.se  and  Senate 
hare  surrendered  a  power — to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations — invested 
solely  m  the  legislature  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. True.  Congress  has  been  subjected 
to  severe  administration  pressure  to  swal- 
low the  State  Department's  ridiculous 
program  which  through  the  years  has 
prevailed  no  m.atter  which  party  was  in 
the  White  House  or  which  party  con- 
trolled the  House  and  Senate.  Those  of 
us  who  have  worked  to  protect  our  own 
E>eople  have  been  rebuffed. 

Several  years  ago  I  succeeded  in  having 
Congress  adopt  my  'buj'  American" 
amendment  to  provide  for  purchase  of 
U.S.  products  and  materials  for  use  in 
this  coiontrj-'s  public  works  projects.  I 
submitted  supporting  evidence  to  prove 
that  no  other  industrial  nation  on  earth 
wou'd  allow  purchase  of  American  equip- 
ment and  supplies  in  their  own  public 
works  projects. 

My  amendment  became  law.  but  only 
for  a  time.  The  Io^o^v^ng  year  the  ad- 
ministration—  through  tlie  President,  the 
State  Department,  and  congressional 
leadership — removed  that  pro\ision.  As 
late  as  last  November,  when  it  became 
obvious  that  restrictions  on  imports  were 
absolutely  necessaiT  to  protect  a  number 
of  our  industries,  the  President  shocked 
all  of  us  when  he  made  this  .statement 
about  my  bills  and  others  introduced  in 
the  Congress: 

I  chink  these  protectionists'  bills  Just 
must  not  become  law.  And  they  are  not  go- 
In?  to  become  law  as  long  as  I  am  President 

and  can  help  it. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the 
President  has  had  some  contrary 
thoughts  on  the  matter  in  recent  weeks. 
The  steel  situation  alone  should  be 
enough  to  change  his  mind.  If  he  is  still 
stubborn  about  going  along  with  State 
Department  views,  however,  then  it  is 
up  to  Congress  to  get  hold  of  the  reins 
given  to  us  by  the  Founding  Fathere  and 
pass  legislation  that  is  essential  for  a 
healthy  economy  and  firm  security. 

There  are  any  number  of  industries 
that  we  most  shore  up  by  giving  relief 
from  excessive  import  competition.  We 
should  begin  by  enacting  the  bills — H.R. 
13856  and  H.R.  16332— which  I  have  in- 
troduced to  restrict  ores,  pig  iron,  and 


steel  products  that  adversely  affect  U.S. 
employment  and  balance  of  payments. 
Steel  provides  a  lot  of  jobs  in  my  district 
and  my  State.  The  Pennsylvania  Indus- 
trial Census  published  in  November  1966 
shows  that  the  primary  metal  industries, 
77  percent  of  which  is  iron  and  steel, 
employed  238,678  persons  and  paid  20.5 
percent  of  the  total  earnings  in  wages 
and  salaries.  For  the  information  of  my 
colleagues  from  affected  States.  I  offer 
these  data  so  that  you  may  estimate  the 
relative  value  of  the  steel  industry  to 
your  own  State: 

Pennsylvania  produced  29.882,000  tons 
of  st«el  in  1967.  Ohio  20.378,000.  Indiana 
17.614,000.  Illinois  10.577,000,  and  Michi- 
gan 9.248.000. 

You  do  not  have  to  rcpiesenl  a  steel- 
producing  State  to  appreciate  the  in- 
dustry's importance  to  the  national 
economy.  Tliero  are  about  750.000  per- 
sons employed  in  the  steel  industry  of 
this  country.  They  buy  your  farm  prod- 
ucts, your  automobiles,  your  .shoes,  wash- 
ing machines,  electric  appliances,  lumber, 
and  television  .sets.  They  pay  taxes  that 
are  used  for  defense,  welfare  programs, 
and  even,'  other  activity  of  the  Federal 
Government.  They  also  have  sons  in  the 
uniform  of  this  country,  and  perhaps  we 
had  better  talk  about  those  boys  for  a 
moment. 

How  do  you  suppose  a  serviceman  in 
■Vietnam  feels  about  imports  that  hurt 
U.S.  industries  and  are  pioduced  in 
countiies  where  not  one  iota  of  help  is 
coming  for  our  war  effort.  What  is 
worse,  many  of  those  countries  are  ac- 
tually producing  materials  that  are 
shipped  to  our  enemy  in  North  Vietnam 
and  or  to  the  Communist  bastion  that  is 
Cuba.  If  this  realization  is  not  sufBciently 
alarming,  let  me  submit  for  your  consid- 
eration a  single  paragraph  from  testi- 
mony presented  to  a  House  subcommit- 
tee in  September  1966: 

During  the  last  18  months,  pig  iron  im- 
ports from  three  Iron  Curtain  countries, 
but  primarily  from  the  Soviet  tJnion,  have 
expanded  at  an  annual  rate  almost  seven 
times  greater  than  that  of  1964.  In  1965, 
pig  iron  imports  from  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries more  than  doubled;  and  in  the  first 
half  of  1966.  they  were  two-thirds  greater 
than  in  all  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  anyone  can  explain 
how  a  policy  permitting  trade  with  a  na- 
tion that  walks  with  and  skives  aid  to  a 
military  force  in  battle  with  our  own 
servicemen  is  short  of  treasonous,  he  is 
under  obligation  to  state  his^case. 

What  about  those  men  in  unifonn 
who  will  be  comins;  back  home  to  take 
up  their  lives  where  they  left  off  when 
they  heard  the  sound  of  arms?  Will  they 
be  told  that  there  is  no  work  for  them  be- 
cause if  imports  are  cut  back  there  may 
be  unemployment  in  Europe  or  in  Japan? 
Or  in  Russia? 

We  had  better  give  some  thought  to 
those  fellows  who  have  put  their  lives 
on  the  line,  just  as  their  fathers  in  the 
mills  fought  in  other  wars.  If,  please 
God,  negotiations  in  Paris  bring  a  close 
to  that  ghastly  war  in  Vietnam,  Ameri- 
can industry  must  be  ready  to  absorb 
every  veteran  who  is  ready  to  step  back 
into  a  civilian  job.  I  can  tell  you  very 
frankly  that  the  steel  companies  in  my 
district  cannot  be  expected  to  have  the 
necessary   openings    to   handle   return- 


ing servicemen  if  this  Congress  does 
not  act  to  curb  the  steel  that  is  moving 
into  the  United  States  from  abroad. 

The  showdown  may  come  even  before 
our  boys  get  back  home.  The  growing 
steel  inventories  could  become  stock- 
piles of  unemplojTnent  if  imports  are 
not  reduced.  If — as  we  all  hope — a  strike 
IS  avoided  and  mills  continue  in  opera- 
tion beyond  the  July  31  deadline,  con- 
tinued shipments  from  overseas  when 
added  to  the  supplies  now  being  placed 
in  reserve  by  steel's  customers  could 
cause  an  immediate  and  severe  cutback 
in  domestic  demand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  years  that  I  have 
been  engaged  in  this  battle  against  too 
much  import  competition.  I  have  com- 
piled enough  documentation  to  fill  a 
normal  issue  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  Today  I  shall  insert  but  one 
item,  as  certainly  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress must  by  now  understand  the  severe 
impact  that  foreign  products  are  creat- 
ing in  our  cmplo>Tnent,  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  security  areas. 

The  insert  is  an  editorial  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  of  June  8.  1966. 
It  refers  to  the  effect  of  10.3  million  tons 
of  steel  that  moved  onto  our  shores  in 
1965.  To  visualize  the  increase  in  devasta- 
tion since  that  time,  you  need  only  sub- 
stitute the  1967  figure  of  11.9  million  tons 
and  the  expected  1968  total  of  16  to  17 
million  tons. 

The  prospect  is  most  discouraging,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Congress  must  act  now  and 
speedily.  The  prevailing  policy  is  unfair 
to  the  American  people.  It  threatens  our 
ability  to  mobilize,  for  regardless  of  how 
soon  hostilities  cease  in  Vietnam  we  can- 
not afford  to  permit  our  military  might 
to  be  weakened  in  this  critical  period. 
The  domestic  steel  industry  must  be  en- 
couraged to  go  forward  ii  we  are  to  have 
all  the  necessary  materials  available  to 
meet  emergency  conditions  in  the  event 
of  a  world  outbreak. 

Our  industry  must  be  protected  against 
the  products  of  nations  where  steelwork- 
ers  make  as  little  as  one-fourth  the  wages 
paid  in  this  country.  Our  only  salvation  is 
to  provide  the  protection  that  everj-  re- 
sponsible citizen  recognizes  is  necessary' 
regardless  of  the  bleatings  and  wailings 
of  the  State  Department. 

The  editorial  referred  to.  follows: 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Post-G.\zette. 

June  8.  1966] 

Senate  Shoi:i.d  Stttiy  Steel  Import  P>roblem 

The  U.S.  Senate  should  conduct  promptly 
and  exhaustively  a  .study  of  the  impact  of 
foreign  steel  imports  upon  the  American 
ecoi.omy.  The  American  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute iias  requested  .such  an  Inquiry  and  is 
ready  to  co-operate  'vith  it. 

Imports  of  foreign  steel  have  reached  dis- 
turbing proportions.  In  1955-57.  they  aver- 
aged only  1.2  million  tons  annually,  or  about 
1.5  per  cent  of  the  market.  Last  year  those 
figures  had  swollen  to  more  than  10.3  mil- 
lion tons  and  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
market. 

Orders  for  domestic  .steel  continue  strong 
and  the  immediate  outlook  for  the  industry 
is  good.  But  there  has  been  a  weakening  of 
demand  in  the  automotive  sector  and  the 
time  could  come  soon  when  the  competition 
from  foreign  steel,  while  a  source  of  worry 
now.  might  create  widespread  economic 
liardship. 

Already  the  effects  have  been  felt,  as  in 
the  shutting  down  of  rruirginal  specialty  op- 
erations in  Donora  and  AUqulppa.  The  Iron 
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and  Steel  Institute  has  warned  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  tliat  continued  erosion 
of  home  markets  by  imports  would  weaken 
tlie  capability  of  domestic  producers  to  meet 
normal  demand,  discourage  further  major 
capit.il  projects,  cause  lo«s  of  employment 
and  deepen  tlie  nation's  balance  of  payments 
deficit 

There  is  much  for  the  Senate  to  look  into. 
For  example,  the  issue  of  dtunping.  or  the 
practice  of  selling  foreign  steel  in  American 
markets  at  prices  lower  than  those  charged 
in  domestic  markets.  Then  there  is  the  prob- 
lem of  special  Inducements  and  considera- 
tions some  countries  give  their  steel  pro- 
ducers to  encourage  exports.  This  gets  into 
the  areas  of  tariff  barriers,  special  tax  assist- 
ance through  rebates,  loans  or  loan  guaran- 
tees, and  national  preference  laws  and  prac- 
tices. 

The  Senate  might  well  get  to  the  truth  of 
the  extent  to  which  foreign  imports  have  cur- 
tailed domestic  operations.  Were  the  closings 
in  .■\llqulppa  and  Donora  forced  by  economic 
circtimstances.  as  the  producers  said,  or  did 
foreign  imports  give  them  a  liandy  exctise 
to  shift  their  emphasis  to  more  prohtable 
operations,   as   importers  have   charged? 

A  full  and  careful  study  should  indicate 
the  need  for  the  development  of  effective  in- 
ternational laws  of  fair  competition  in  world 
trade.  It  shotild  give  Congress  the  basis  for 
any  action  required  to  protect  the  American 
steel  industry  from  unfair  competition.  We 
would  like  to  .see  a  study  begun  and  con- 
cluded promptly. 


CHICAGO  SUN  TIMES  REPORTS  228 
CHICAGO  SCHOOLS  LACK  LUNCH- 
ROOMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gtiitle- 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski  I  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  is  currently  liolding  hearings  on 
hunger  in  America.  There  can  be  no 
question,  on  the  basis  of  evidence  sub- 
mitted so  far.  that  this  is  a  critical  prob- 
lem in  the  United  States. 

Whatever  question  there  is  on  this 
subject  relates  to  the  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem of  hunger  in  this  country  and  also 
the  methods  being  used  to  measure  its 
impact.  I  am  confident  that  by  the  time 
our  hearings  are  concluded,  ve  will  have 
an  imposing  transcript  of  the  extent  of 
this  problem  and  will  be  able  to  present 
to  the  Congress  suggestions  on  how  to 
deal  with  this  problem. 

At  this  time,  I  should  like  to  address 
my.self  to  the  most  immediate  and  press- 
ing problem,  which  is  the  fact  that 
some  4  million  disadvantaged  children 
in  this  country  are  not  participating  in 
the  daily  hot  lunch  program.  Only  2  mil- 
lion are  participating. 

We  know  from  testimony  before  the 
committee  the  adverse  effect  on  the  child 
and  his  learning  habits  as  well  as  his  be- 
havior in  school  when  he  is  underfed  or 
malnourished. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  pressing 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  forth- 
with come  up  with  meaningful  answers 
to  provide  food  to  these  4  million  needy 
children. 

The  Chicago  Sun  Times,  in  its  Sunday 
edition,  carried  an  excellent  article  on 
the  lunchroom  lag  in  Chicago  and  the 
impact  it  has  on  youngsters. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  this  article  in 
the  Record  today  in  order  to  impress 


upon  my  colleagues  the  urgent  need  for 
action. 

Miss  Lillian  Calhoun,  one  of  the  top 
writers  lor  the  Chicago  Sun  Times,  has 
performed  a  notable  public  .service  in  as- 
sembling this  information  which  forti- 
fies my  determination  to  try  to  bring 
some  meaningful  help  to  these  needy 
youngsters. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Secretary  Freeman 
will  reverse  his  position  that  he  cannot 
use  some  S220  million  which  he  collects 
under  section  32  of  the  Agriculture  Act 
from  import  duties  to  provide  these 
lunches  for  needy  youngsters. 

But  in  the  event  that  the  Secretaiy 
insists  he  cannot  do  this,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  offer  legislation  which  will  make 
possible  the  use  of  the.se  funds  which  are 
now  available  to  the  Secretary. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  there  is  no 
debate  on  the  fact  that  there  are  4  mil- 
lion youngsters  whose  entire  educational 
experience  could  be  vastly  improved  if 
they  were  to  benefit  from  decent  lunches 
during  the  .schoolday. 
This  we  intend  to  do. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Miss  Calhoun's  excellent 
article  follows  and  the  Sun  limes  can  be 
rightfully  proud  of  its  contribution  in 
this  very  worthy  cause: 

Lunchroom  Lag:  228  Schools  Lack  One 

(By  liUllan  Calhoun) 
Baked  meat  loaf  and  gravy  were  on  the 
menu  for  Chicago  public  school  lunches  last 
Thursday  but  at  the  West  Side  Sumner 
School..  715  S.  Kildare.  children  ate  what 
looked   like   hamburger  stew. 

The  grayish  gruel  of  crumbled  meat  wa.s 
served  over  a  biscuit.  Whipped  potatoes  a 
hot  roll  liud  butter  and  a  i)canut  butter 
cookie  v.-ere  on  the  menu  but  a  slice  of  but- 
tered hre.:d  and  a  small  .serving  of  applesauce 
were  tervpd  instead.  There  was  also  tossed 
sprin;;  salad  taut  it  was  limp  at  Sumner.  The 
ni3nu  said     crisp". 

The  Uir.c'.ipon  fare  ol  Chicago  school  chil- 
dren came  in  for  scrvjtlny  after  a  week  of 
congressional  hearings  on  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. 

.■Agriculture  Sec.  OrviUe  Freeman  testified 
Wednesday  that  Illinois  has  "a  bad  record" 
in  ministering  to  hungry  ijoor  children 

Of  Chicago's  515  schools,  including  56  high 
schools.  228  do  not  have  lunchrooms  Yet  52 
of  the  228  are  in  officially  designated  areas 
which  receive  funds  under  the  federal  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 

Milk  is  served  iii  130  of  the  schools  that 
have  no  lunchrooms,  according  to  Edward 
F.  C-aidzik.  director  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion's Bureau  of  Limchrooms. 

•Chicago  is  recognized  for  having  the  best 
nutrition"  in  its  lunchroom  program,  he  said. 
'The  Chicago  school  Ipnch  program,  has 
fully  met  the  needs  of  the  community,"  he 
added.  Tf  a  neighborhood  doesn't  want  a 
school  lunch  program,  it  doesn't  have  It. 
Wherever  we  are  asked  for  a  lunchroom,  an 
effort  is  made  to  give  it." 

There  are  about  165  predominanllv  white 
schools  in  Chicago  and  some  60  mostly  Negro 
.-chools  withoiit  lunchrooms. 

As  Gaidzilr  sees  it,  the  major  problem  In 
extending  lunchroom  service  to  more  city 
schools  is  the  cost  of  equipment  which  he 
estimated  at  about  $20,000  per  school.  Many 
old.  overcrowded  inner  city  schools  also  have 
limited  space  where  students  can  eat.  he 
said. 

Ten  years  .igo  Gaidzik  declared,  there  were 
onlv  169  school  lunchrooms.  Today  there  are 
325! 

Chicago's  total  appropriation  for  school 
lunchrooms  is  SI. 132. 000.  covering  all  food 
employes,  equipment  and  a  fine  model  kitch- 


en. It  is  the  highest  budget  for  any  major 
US.  city  except  New  York.  Gaidzik  said. 

The  growing  need  for  more  school  lunches 
f(!r  poor  children  is  one  facet  of  the  money 
problem  faced  by  many  big  city  systems 
which  also  must  spend  more  to  educate. 

In  addition,  school  lunchrooms  daily  feed 
27,000  teachers  and  other  personnel,  who  pay 
85  cents  for  a  more  elaborate  Umch. 

Elementary  pupils  pay  32  cents  and  high 
scliool  students  40  cents  for  the  Type  A 
lunch  like  the  one  at  Sumner.  It  must  con- 
sist of  2  ounces  of  protein,  servings  of  two  or 
more  vegetables  or  fruits,  one  slice  of  bread. 
bisc\ut  or  roll,  two  teaspoons  of  butter  and 
one-half  pint  of  milk,  to  meet  Department  of 
Agriculture  subsidy  standards 

Freeman  said  last  week  that  his  depart- 
ment pays  Illinois  4'/2  cents  lor  every  Type  A 
lunch  served. 

However,  Gaidzik  and  Ray  Suddarth, 
director  of  the  state's  lunch  program,  said 
the  subsidy  actually  works  out  to  4  cents. 

Each  state  gets  a  lump  sum  annually  from 
the  government.  Suddarth  said  his  office 
cut  the  subsidy  to  four  cents  this  year  be- 
cau.se  the  state's  money  was  running  out 
every  spring,  tislng  the  higher  figure. 

Although  305.000  Chicago  school  children 
.ittend  approximately  250  schools  receiving 
federal  ESEA  Title  I  poverty  aid.  only  9.100 
free  lunches  were  served  in  Chicago  dally  in 
PeHruary.  according  to  Gaidzik.  Nearly  50.000 
free'^alf-pints  of  milk  were  served  in  "noh- 
feedlng  schools",  he  said. 

The  school  board  here,  as  in  every  school 
district  in  Illinois,  pays  for  every  free  lunch, 
except  the  4-cent  federal  subsidy  :ind  $450,- 
000  worth  of  Rurplvis  commodities  con- 
tributed by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
this  year.  Chicago's  price  tag  lor  free  milk 
and  free  meals  in  1967  was  $343,626. 

No  str.te  funds  are  used.  Suddarth  ac- 
knowledged. He  said  that  more  than  half 
the  .-^tates  make  no  contribution  to  local 
school  lunch  programs. 

If  a  school  has  a  lunchroom,  the  prin- 
cipal designates  how  many  children  may  re- 
ceive free  lunch.  Two  physicians  and  sev- 
eral social  workers  who  deal  with  poor  chil- 
dren told  The  Sun-Times  that  many  chil- 
dren on  welfare  did  not  get  free  lunches. 

Both  the  Conk  County  Department  .if  Pub- 
lic Aid  and  Gaidzlk's  office  denied  the  charge. 
An  aide  in  the  welfare  department  con- 
ceded privately,  however,  that  rase  workers 
;ire  supposed  to  take  the  inltative  in  getting 
welfare  chllclrfii  on  free  lunch  rolls.  In  prac- 
tice, she  said,  "some  children  may  fall  be- 
tween the  cracks  in  the  system  " 

Even  if  a  school  does  not  have  facilities 
for  preparing  food.  Itinchcs  could  be  vacu- 
um-packed or  boxed  and  brought  in.  he  said. 
The  Bureau  of  Lunchrooms'  .'assistant  di- 
rector. Robert  E.  Ohlzen.  is  t::perlmentlng 
with  a  refrigerated  package  'f  .ifi  meals  for 
summer  Head  Start  pupils,  Thr  meal  would 
include  a  gelatin  salad.  lr..xen  Iruir,  and  a 
packaged  cold  meat  sandwich  Plates  and 
eating  utensils  would  be  disposable.  Ohlzen 
explained. 

Tv.-enty-eight  schOi)l  receive  •mobile  hot 
food  service"  from  central  kitchens,  usually 
in  high  schools,  near  them. 
"Gaidzik.  however,  says  there  i'^  not  more 
food  served  in  schools  bccar.se  the  cost  of 
hot  service  equipment  is  prohibitive 

A  mother  In  the  Oakland  School  area.  Mrs. 
.lewell  Jordan,  of  447  E.  40th.  said  commu- 
nity groups  had  tried  for  four  years  to  cet  a 
lunchroom  and  milk  service  at  Oakland.  They 
were  finally  granted  in  March  after  a  VISTA 
voUmteer  lawyer  drew  up  a  petition  which 
residents  signed. 

A  new  lunchroom  has  been  promised  at 
the  school  in  the  fall,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  S20.000  to  .«25  000.  she  said. 

Some  lunchrooms  serve  a  nutritious,  free, 
or  at  most  10-cent  breakfast  to  needy  chil- 
dren. 
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A  10-year-old  Sumner  fourth  grader  said 
he  had  a  breakfast  of  grits  and  bacon  and 
eggs  at  home  ■Then  all  I  get  for  lunch  Is  a 
nickel."  he  said 

Poverty  Schools  Listed  ' 
The  poverty  area  schools  (receiving  Title  1 
ESEA  aid  I  which  have  no  lunchroom,  by 
district.  aiWr.Dlstrlct  2 — Le  Moyne  and  Mor- 
ris. District  6 — Burr  and  Schley  District  7 — 
Byrd  District  9 — Blrney.  Brainard.  Garfield. 
Alien  Branch  of  Gladstone.  Jefferson  and 
Sousa  Branch  of  Skinner.  District  11 — Haines 
Oakland,  and  Pershing.  District  13 — Burke 
and  Parkman  District  14 — Flske.  and  Sl.x- 
ty-Plrst  and  University  Unit  Classrooms.  Dis- 
trict 15 — Altgeld.  Copernicus  and  Earle.  Dis- 
trict 16 — Hookway.  Oglesby  and  Oglesby  Unit 
Classrooms. 

Also.  District  18 — Aldrldge.  Bates.  Newton 
and  Shoop  District  19 — Chalmers.  Ham- 
mond. Plckard  and  Shepard.  District  20 — 
Bass.  Harvard  and  Parker  Elementary.  Dis- 
trict 21 — Carter.  Goethals  Educational  and 
Vocational  Guidance  Center  and  A.  O.  Sexton. 
District  22— O'Keeffe  Parkside  and  Sullivan. 
District  23 — Doniat,  Oakenwald  North  Pri- 
mary Grades  District  24 — McCutcheon.  Dis- 
trict 25— ^Ryerson.  District  26 — Dewey  and 
Sherwood.  District  27 — Madison,  Park  Manor 
and  Revere.  • 


I 


THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  NEED  PRO- 
TECTION FROM  SOME  DECISIONS 
OF  THE  U.S.  SUPREME  COURT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  iMr.  GathixgsI  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  need  protection  from 
some  of  the  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  which  have  turned  confessed  crim- 
inals loose  on  an  unsuspecting  public. 
These  most  objectionable  decisions  in  the 
interest  of  protecting  "civil  liberties"  of 
the  individual  have  been  mounting  in  re- 
cent years.  Here  are  some  of  the  cases 
that  involve  a  most  pertinent  miscarriage 
of  justice: 

First.  The  S  ipreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held  that  it  was  unconstitutional 
for  New  York  State  to  ""prescribe  by  law" 
a  nondenominational  simple  prayer  for 
school  children. 

Second.  On  May  24.  1965,  the  Court 
gave  unrestricted  access  to  our  mails  for 
Communist  political  propaganda. 

Third.  A  short  time  'ater  on  June  7. 
1965.  the  Supreme  Court  denied  Congress 
tlie  power  to  prevent  Communist  Party 
members  from  holding  office  in  a  union. 

Foui-th.  In  November.  1965,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  Commtmists  need 
not  resister  with  the  Government. 

Fifth.  On  January  23,  1967.  the  Court 
declared  unconstitutional  laws  whose 
purpose  was  to  keep  subversives  off  the 
faculties  of  public  schools. 

No  wonder  there  is  so  much  rioting  and 
unrest,  not  only  in  the  colleges  but  on 
America's  streets.  After  all  these  years 
with  one  decision  after  another  by  the 
High  Court  which  have  given  free  rein 
to  the  ci'iminal  element,  Communists, 
and  Comn\unist  sympathizers,  tlie  Sen- 
ate adopted  .some  amendments  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  changing  .some 
of  these  far  reaching  and  unconscionable 
rulings.  This  is  the  first  move  of  any  sig- 
nificance by  the  elect-ed  members  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  to 
protect  the  citizens  of  America  from  the 
High  Court  decisions. 


The  membership  of  the  House  should 
have  a  vote  on  the  changes  that  the 
other  body  made  in  the  crime  bill,  re- 
gardless of  how  such  a  vote  may  be 
presented — either  by  resolution  or  mo- 
tion to  taJce  from  the  Speaker's  table  the 
bill  and  agree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, or  by  motion  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees to  accept  the  amendments  hav- 
ii\g  to  do  with  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions. 

The  Members  of  the  other  body  did 
yeoman  service  in  adopting  new  rules 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  reversing 
Supreme  Court  decl.sions  that  have  freed 
convicted  criminals  without  even  bring- 
ing them  to  trial.  One  of  the  meritorious 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Senate 
struck  a  blow  at  the  June  13,  1966, 
Miranda  decision.  The  Court  held  in  that 
case  that  convicted  criminals  would  go 
free  if  they  were  not  informed  of  their 
rights  under  the  Constitution  before 
making  a  confession.  Law-enforcement 
officers  have  been  frustrated  and  ham- 
stiaing  in  the  performance  of  their  duty. 
The  Senate  amendments  will  aid  law  of- 
ficers in  enforcing  the  laws  on  the  statute 
books. 

I  commend  Senator  John  L.  McClellan 
and  those  Members  who  fought  with  him 
in  obtaining  appro\al  of  significant  and 
badly  needed  amendments  to  the  crime 
bill  in  the  interest  of  law  enforcement 
and  protection  of  the  citizen  and  his 
property. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  criminal  who 
by  his  own  admission  is  guilty  of  a 
felony — a  serious  or  major  one — should 
escape  punishment  because  of  some  tech- 
nicality. He  is  cast  back  into  society 
where  he  is  free  to  commit  the  same  of- 
fense again.  If  something  is  not  done  by 
this  Congress  to  curb  the  Supreme  Court 
we  can  expect  a  continuation  and  an  ac- 
celeration of  the  crime  wave  in  this 
country.  It  could  lead  to  widespread  in- 
surrection and  anarchy. 

The  rights  of  all  of  the  people  is  the 
paramount  consideration.  The  individual 
should  coniorm  to  rules  or  laws  which 
have  been  enacted  for  the  benefit  of 
society  as  a  whole.  For  this  Govern- 
ment's perpetuation  it  is  most  essential 
that  the  Supreme  Court  be  put  back  to 
the  place  set  out  for  it  in  the  Constitu- 
tion as  equal  and  coordinate  only  to  the 
Congress  and  the  people  which  Congress 
represents  and  serves. 


ARMENIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  FMr.  Derwinski],  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow. May  28,  is  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Proclamation  of  Independence  of 
Armenia.  This  independence,  although 
short  lived,  was  achieved  in  the  face 
of  overwhelming  odds  since  the  AiTne- 
nians  were  forced  to  struggle  against 
both  Soviet  and  Turkish  militarj'  forces. 
Another  unfortunate  obstacle  which  pre- 
vented the  Armenians  from  maintaining 
their  independence,  was  the  indifference 
of  the  World  War  I  allied  powers  and  the 
statesmen  of  that  period  "who  unfortu- 
nately ignored  the  justice  of  the  Ar- 
menian cause. 


This  afternoon  the  invocation  in  the 
House  was  delivered  by  His  Grace,  Arch- 
bishop Hrant  Khatchadourian,  Prelate 
of  the  Armenians  Apostolic  Church  of 
North  America.  Tliis  occasion  is  also 
being  commemorated  by  Members  of  the 
Senate  in  the  same  spirit  as  we  are 
demonstrating  in  the  House.  In  April 
1965,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  commemoration 
such  as  this  was  held  in  the  House  on 
the  50th  anniversai-y  of  the  Turkish 
genocide  of  1915  against  the  people  of 
Armenia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Armenian  Americans 
have  made  tremendous  contributions  to 
our  national  economic,  educational,  ar- 
tistic, and  political  life.  As  loyal  Ameri- 
cans, they  have  maintained  a  very  proper 
and  steadfast  interest  in  the  restoration 
of  freedom  to  the  brave  Ai-menian  people 
still  held  in  bondaKe.  On  this  anniversary 
of  Armenian  independence,  let  us  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  Armenia 
and  all  other  peoples  who  are  still  de- 
prived of  the  right  of  self-determination. 
I  am  pleased  to  have  so  many  Members 
join  me  in  .saluting  the  brave  Armenian 
people  on  this  anniversai-y  of  their  inde- 
pendence and  in  encouraging  them  to 
maintain  their  faith  and  iiope  in  the 
restoration  of  legitimate  independence 
and  freedom  to  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  rising  and  irrepressible 
spirit  of  nationalism  is  emerging  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Communist  world.  The 
Armenian  people  suffered  centuries  of 
persecution  but  have  steadfastly  main- 
tained their  unique  religious,  cultural, 
artistic,  and  linguistic  identity.  Certaiiily 
their  perseverance  and  the  great  national 
character  which  it  expres.'^es.  will  be 
rewarded  by  restoration  of  freedom  to 
the  brave  people  of  Armenia  and  to  the 
historic  land  that  is  their  birthright.  The 
nationalism  of  the  people  of  Armenia 
has  not  been  crushed  by  Soviet  tyranny 
and  Armenian  Americans  properly  reflect 
spirit  which  is  perpetuated  by  tlieir  fellow 
Armenians  wherever  they  may  reside. 

t^ENEP.AI.    LE.WE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter  on  Ar- 
menian Independence  Day. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  commemorating 
the  50th  anniversary  of  Armenian  inde- 
pendence. 

For  over  2.500  years  Armenians  have 
sti-uggled  to  maintain  their  national 
identity.  They  have  imdergone  hardships 
which  would  have  crushed  a  lesser  people. 
From  1514  when  they  came  imder  the 
domination  of  the  Ottomans  until  1918 
when  the  free  Republic  of  Armenia  was 
established,  their  liistory  was  marked  or 
rathei  scarred  by  oppression  and,  yes, 
even  massacres  too  horrible  to  relate. 

Unfortunately,  the  heel  of  the  Soviet 
oppressor  now  rests  upon  the  neck  of  the 
Armenian  people  and  the  Republic  of 
Armenia  now  exists  only  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  fled  to  find  a  new  life.  For- 
tiuiately,  America  received  many  of  these 
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refugees.  They  have  contributed  much  to 
our  society;  for  more  than  their  mere 
numbers  indicate. 

I  hope  someday  that  the  land  of 
Armenia  will  be  free  again,  free  to  en- 
joy that  brief  glimpse  of  freedom  which 
once  lightened  the  landscape. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  commemorate  the  50th  anniver- 
saiy  of  the  indeiJendence  of  Ai-menia  at 
a  significant  point  in  history. 

As  the  United  States  muster  is  mili- 
taiy  and  economic  power  in  an  effort  to 
put  down  aggiession  we  salute  the  people 
of  Armenia  for  their  struggle  to  be  free. 
Freedom  and  lieace  are  humanity's 
dream.  Tlie  world  is  too  small  to  hide 
tyranny . 

In  recognizing  the  symbol  of  liberty's 
history  that  was  etched  in  the  free 
world's  con.science  a  half  centuiy  ago  by 
the  brave  people  of  Armenia,  we  salute 
people  everywhere  who  seek  freedom 
from  oppression. 

It  IS  most  imix)rtant  tliat  we  lecognize 
this  great  holiday  of  the  Armenian 
iXKjple. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  several  success  stories 
among  the  newly  emerging  nations  of  the 
world,  of  their  progress  and  their  growth, 
and  the  world  is  proud  of  the  way  the.se 
new  states  have  built  and  worked  to 
create  stable  ;.nd  viable  nations  for  their 
people.  But  too  often  we  forget  about  the 
other  nation.^;  that  were  once  new  and 
independent  and  the  visions  they  had  of 
assumin'i  a  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  One  .such  nation  is  Armenia. 
Born  from  the  ashes  of  World  War  I. 
created  by  the  blood  and  the  sweat  of  the 
Armenian  i>eople,  this  nation  lived  only  a 
short  time  before  other  countries  swept 
aside  the  freedom  for  which  the  Arme- 
nian people  had  .so  diUgently  stiniggled. 
In  these  times,  we  encourace  and  pi"o- 
tect  the  new  nations  as  they  .strive  for 
the  .status  of  nationhood,  but  in  1920, 
the  precarious  balance  of  power  was  too 
un.settled  to  keep  the  Republic  of  Ar- 
menia from  'Dcmg  devoured  by  the  Turks 
and  tlie  Russians  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  First  World  War.  Even  the  Ameri- 
can offers  in  the  postwar  years  of  a  pro- 
tectorate over  Armenia  were  not  pur- 
sued because  the  pressures  and  the  en- 
tanglement of  our  foreign  policy  turned 
our  attentions  elsewhere.  Though  the 
courageous  Armenians  tried,  they  were 
no  match  for  their  adver.saries  and  the 
stale  that  was  born  on  May  28.  1918,  died 
on  December  2.  1920. 

There  is  an  Ai-menia  today,  but  it  is  a 
state  within  the  Soviet  Union,  denied 
the  freedom  and  the  liberty  that  the 
Annenians  demand.  Almost  since  the 
dawn  of  civilized  man,  there  has  been  an 
Armenian  nation  and  the  Armenian 
people  have  never  bowed  under  the  heel 
of  their  oppressors.  Tlie  Armenian  state 
that  was  created  under  the  Russians  is 
not  the  free  nation  for  Armenians  who 
will  accept  no  master.  The  Armenian 
l>eople  await  the  time  when  they  will  be 
able  to  return  to  their  homeland  and 
finish  the  work  they  began  50  years  ago 
and  recreate  the  Republic  of  Armenia. 

To  the  many  Armenians  living  in  exile 
throughout  the  world,  to  the  Armenians 
living  in  bondage  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 


tain and  to  the  many  friends  of  Armenia 
ever>'where,  we  offer  our  promise  of  re- 
ne"ived  dedication  to  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  for  the  Armenian  nation. 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  28,  1968,  Americans  of  Armenian 
descent  and  their  compatriots  around  the 
world  will  be  celebi-ating  the  50th  anni- 
versar>'  of  Armenian  independence. 

The  independence  uf  the  Armenian 
Republic  lasted  less  than  2  years  after 
World  War  I  before  it  was  partitioned  by 
Russia  and  Turkey.  The  .'Armenians  con- 
tinue their  struggle  to  keep  alive  the  hope 
for  a  free  and  independent  Armenia.  In 
a  speech  2  years  ago.  His  Eminence 
Richard  Cardinal  Gushing,  Honorary 
President  of  the  American  Committee  for 
the  Independence  of  Armenia  recognized 
the  Armenian  claims  as  the  oldest  unre- 
.solved  grievance  on  the  agenda  of  world 
business. 

Ever  since  Russians  took  over,  life  in 
AiTnenia  has  followed  the  pattern  of 
other  captive  nations  enslaved  by  com- 
muni.sm.  But  that  love  of  nationali.sm 
among  the  Armenians  remains  as  strong 
as  ever.  Aimenian  Americans,  along  with 
the  patriotic  Armenians  of  the  world,  re- 
gard the  Communist  ideology  as  a  loreign 
importation  which  was  imposed  upon 
Ai-menia  acain.st  their  will.  They  regard 
Russia  as  a  tyrannv  and  chief  obstacle 
to  their  liberation  and  true  state  .sover- 
eignty. 

The  Armenians  are  the  worthy  de- 
.scendants  of  an  ancient  and  noble  civil- 
ization. It  is  my  eai"nest  hope  that  peo- 
ple of  goodwill  join  to  bring  a  ju.stice 
long  delayed  to  the  Armenian  people. 
The  culture  and  progress  of  the  United 
States  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  the 
industrious  and  gifted  Armenian  Ameri- 
cans to  whom  we  are  all  indebted. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  joining  with 
my  colleagues  in  this  observance  of  the 
independence  of  Armenia,  I  take  an  cs- 
jjecial  pleasure  in  committing  my 
thoughts  to  the  Record  because,  as  you 
may  know,  that  near-lecendary  country 
is  the  homeland  of  a  \'ery  large  number 
of  my  constituents. 

The  migrations  from  the  old  to  the 
r.cw  world  that  marked  the  last  part  of 
the  19th  century,  brought  a  crrcat  many 
Ai-menians  to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
They  were  lured,  so  the  story  goes,  by 
reports  of  "mammouth  eggplants,  grapes 
the  .size  of  esgs.  and  watermelons  the  size 
of  boats."  I  decline  to  comment  on  the 
accuracy  of  that  lenort;  but  I  would 
have  the  Rtcord  show  that  they  stayed 
and  that  their  pi"oceny.  even  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generations,  are  now  an  in- 
tegral and  important  part  of  the  fabric 
of  our  life  in  California. 

Their  contributions  to  the  agriculture 
preeminence  of  my  district,  alone,  reads 
like  an  agriculture  history  of  the  area. 
Nor  can  their  influence  be  overlooked  in 
other  aspects  of  our  Ufe  there;  our  cul- 
ture, our  cuisine,  for  example. 

But  one  thing  is  of  special  note.  It  is 
the  veiT  particular  sound  of  Armenian 
names.  They  have  a  unique  beauty  that  is 
not  always  apparent  when  one  runs 
across  them  in  print,  but  which  never 
fails  to  enchant  the  listener  when  they 
are  spoken  to.  I  know  that  I  am  home 
again  when  I  hear  the  music  of  Arakelian 


and  Bagdasarian,  of  Yasijian  and  Za- 
karian;  and  I  am  grateful  to  live  among 
the  wonderful  bearers  of  these  names. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Armenia  is 
an  ancient  land  and  the  Armenians 
created  a  culture  and  a  civilization  that 
rivaled  those  of  their  contemix)raries, 
the  Hittites,  the  Babylonians,  and  the 
Assyrians,  nearly  40  centuries  ago.  For 
long  loeriods  in  those  days  when  men 
were  first  learning  of  the  ideas  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  organization  of  na- 
tions, the  .Aimenians  exi.sted  as  an  en- 
clave of  peace  and  .stability  amid  the 
tui"bulence  of  the  .states  around  them. 
But  the  mighty  empires  of  the  Pcr.sians, 
the  Greeks,  the  Selcucids,  and  the 
Romans  subjugated  the  Aiiiienians  and 
marched  across  their  land  to  do  battle 
with  the  other  would-be  conquerors  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  Caucasus. 

But  in  the  waxing  and  waning  of  the 
fortiuies  of  empires  in  the  Near  East,  the 
Armenians  built  a  monarchy  that  was  to 
last  as  an  independent  and  free  state  for 
almost  five  centuries.  Tlie  most  amaz- 
ing aspect  of  that  Armenian  nation  was 
that  it  could  continue  to  retain  its  sov- 
ereignty while  caught  between  the  Per- 
sians and  the  Romans,  and  later  the  suc- 
cessors to  the  Romans,  the  Byzantines. 
Tliere  were  valuable  le.s.sons  to  bo  drawn 
from  that  experience  of  the  first  Ar- 
menian kingdom,  finst.  that  the  Arme- 
nian ijeople  had  established  them.selves 
on  their  land  as  a  nation,  and,  second, 
that  they  were  to  suffer  from  a  conflict 
between  two  other  nations,  a  conflict 
which  the  Aiinenians  dia  not  precipi- 
tate. Tlie  nation  died  in  428  A.D..  but  the 
Armenians  did  not  die  with  it. 

In  the  years  of  the  First  World  War. 
the  Armenian  people  were  again  caught 
between  two  other  empires  which  were 
at  war  and  which  cared  not  so  much  for 
the  Armenian  people  as  for  the  land  on 
which  they  lived.  Tho.se  two  empires  had 
made  a  mistake  that  is  often  made  by 
the  ix)werful  and  the  arrogant,  they  be- 
lieved that  the  Armenian  spirit  was  dead 
and  that  the  basis  for  the  Armenian  na- 
tion no  longer  existed.  But  the  nation  of 
Armenia  lived  on  in  the  hearts  and  the 
.souls  of  the  people  who  had  for  cen- 
turies been  denied  Iheii"  own  country 
with  their  own  t'overnment.  The  Rus- 
sians and  the  Turks  did  not  know  that 
Armenia  will  exist  as  long  as  there  is  an 
Armenian  alive  on  this  earth. 

Throu-'h  the  intrigues  of  war.  despite 
the  inhumanity  of  the  deportations  and 
the  ma.ssacre.  in  defiance  of  thp  broken 
promi-ses  and  the  military  campaigns, 
and  in  a  courageous  challenge  to  the 
strength  of  the  great  warring  nations  of 
the  day,  the  Armenians  again  proclaimed 
the  .state  of  Armenia  on  May  28,  1918. 
Many  i>eop]e  around  the  world  asked  how 
ih!s  nation  could  exist;  it  had  no  money, 
nD  army,  there  were  no  boundaries,  the 
people  were  scattered,  there  was  not  even 
a  capital  city  and  there  was  no  covern- 
ment.  And  the  answer  was  that  it  would 
live  because  it  was  Armenia.and  the  peo- 
l)le  were  the  Armenians  who  would  never 
die.  ^ 

But  the  world  wag  not  yet  ready,  it 
would  seem,  for  the  idea  of  self  deter- 
mination and  freedom  of  all  people  to 
govern  themselves.  The  European  ix>wers 
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returned  to  the  old  way  of  keeping  the 
balance  of  power  Dhroush  secret  diplo- 
macy and  by  not  recognizing  the  rights  of 
all  people.  The  modern  Armenian  nation 
fell  before  the  old  threats  and  aggres- 
sions of  power.  On  December  2,  1920.  the 
independent  Republic  of  Armenia  ceased 
to  exist,  at  least  on  the  maps  and  in  the 
history  books 

It  has  been  50  years  since  the  state 
was  proclaimed  and  48  years  since  it 
died  at  the  hands  of  the  Russians  and 
the  Turks.  It  has  been  4.000  years  since 
the  Armenian  civilization  be^an  to  flour- 
ish in  Anatolia  and  it  shall  never  die,  nor 
shall  the  Armenian  people.  And  as  long 
as  the  Armenians  shall  live,  be  it  here 
today,  or  \\\  Batum.  Kars.  Erivan  or 
Biclis.  or  in  Lebanon.  Syria,  or  across  the 
world,  there  will  always  be  an  Armenian 
nation,  if  onlv  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
From  428  A.D.  until  1918.  the  Armenians 
waited  and  suffered  for  their  state  and 
they  shall  continue  to  wait  for  the  day 
when  the  Armenia  that  is  rightfully 
theirs  shall  again  be  a  sovereign  nation, 
free.  independent.  Christian,  and 
Armenian. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  it 
a  distinct  mark  of  good  fortune  that 
many  citizens  of  Armenian  origin  have 
chosen  to  establish  new  roots  in  the  12th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois,  partic- 
ularly in  the  area  of  Waukegan  and  the 
surrounding  region. 

Included  among  the  distinguished  cit- 
izens of  Armenian  origin  are  many  who 
are  prominent  in  the  professions — doc- 
tors, lawyers,  dentists,  leadins  business- 
men in  the  community,  and  public  of- 
ficials, including  the  mayor  of  Wauke- 
gan. the  Honorable  Robert  Sabonjian. 

The  contributions  which  these  Ameri- 
cans of  Armenian  descent  have  made 
demonstrate  the  outstanding  qualities 
which  lie  within  these  brave  and  indus- 
trious people.  Their  accomplishments  are 
an  example  of  success  which  can  be 
achieved  by  those  liberated  from  the  re- 
straint and  suppression  of  dictatorship 
It  is  my  ijrayeriul  hope,  in  which  I  am 
confident  many  of  my  coUeacues  join, 
that  the  Armenian  people  will  see  the 
restoration  of  their  homeland  as  a  shrine 
of  Armenian  culture,  literature,  social, 
and  spiritual  life. 

As  the  first  nation  to  make  Christian- 
ity its  state  religion,  this  ancient  nation 
has  sutTered  many  attacks  at  tiie  hands 
of  oppressors.  Still  the  desire  for  national 
survival  ners'sts  and  there  is  worldwide 
expectation  that  the  Armenian  nation 
may  someday  be  reestablished. 

The  Armenian  people  underwent  one 
of  the  worst  trials  '"n  its  history  between 
1894  and  1915  'vhen  a  systematic  plan 
for  its  extermination  was  put  into  action. 
The  free  people  of  Armenia  struggled 
gallantly  to  mold  and  preserve  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  in  the  face  of 
a  reign  of  terror  and  tyranny.  However, 
this  small  nation  of  brave  people  came 
imder  the  heel  of  Soviet  dictatorship  and 
have  remained  subject  to  the  Kremlin 
during  these  past  50  years. 

Many  Armenians  sought  safety  in 
flight,  emigrating  to  other  lands,  many 
thousands  to  the  United  States,  where 
they  have  found  freedom  of  expression 
and  movement  and  where  they  have  con- 
tributed a  ftUl  measure  of  their  spirit  and 


their  good  works  to  the  benefit  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  in 
this  expression  in  behalf  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Armenian  Independence 
Day  and  in  saluting  the  Armenian  people 
everywhere. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  commemorate  the  50th  anniversaiy 
of  an  event  which  looms  large  in  the 
paees  of  history  to  all  who  cherish  the 
right  of  man  to  detennine  his  own 
destiny. 

On  May  28.  1918.  the  valiant  people  of 
Armenia  united  together,  proclaimed 
their  independence,  and  threw  off  the 
yoke  of  oppression  w^hich  had  bound 
them  for  more  than  400  years.  As  we 
honor  this  historic  occasion,  we  might 
well  reflect  on  the  significance  of  this 
event  for  all  people.  Men  of  many  nations 
have  risen  against  oppression,  but  the 
pages  of  histoiT  show  many  more  in- 
stances of  failure  than  of  success  in  these 
endeavors.  For  tragic  though  it  is.  in  a 
world  ruled  by  men  rather  than  by  laws, 
justice  too  often  has  prevailed  more 
through  accident  of  geography  and  poli- 
tics than  through  any  desire  of  those  in 
prtKlominant  power  to  see  justice  prevail. 

Thus  it  was  that  after  only  2  short 
years  of  independence,  Annema  once 
again  fell  prey  to  the  forces  of  injustice, 
clothed  in  the  mantle  of  Soviet  commu- 
nism. But  the  fire  of  libeiiy  ignited  on 
that  day  50  years  ago.  a  fire  which  flared 
brightly  for  so  short  a  time,  burns  yet 
today  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  seek  a 
world  society  based  on  justice  and  liberty, 
and  reinforces  our  resolve  that  the  brave 
people  of  Armenia  and  all  who  share 
their  plight  will  again  one  day  breathe 
the  sweet  air  of  freedom. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  to- 
morrow. May  28.  1968,  Americans  of 
Armenian  descent  throughout  the  United 
States  and  their  compatriots  all  over  the 
world  will  pause  to  celebrate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Armenian  independence. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, who  represents  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District,  Hon.  Edw.^rd  J.  Der- 
wiNSKi.  has  taken  a  special  order  per- 
mitting House  Members  to  participate  in 
this  commemoration.  I  am  happy  to  join 
my  good  friend.  Mr.  Derwinski,  as  well 
as  my  other  colleagues,  in  marking  this 
important  milestone  in  Armenian  history. 

Today  the  invocation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  delivered  by  His 
Grace.  Archbishop  Hrant  Khatchatou- 
rian.  Prelate  of  the  Armenian  Apostolic 
Church  of  North  America.  In  behalf  of 
my  constituents  from  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois,  many  of 
whom  are  of  Armenian  descent,  it  gives 
me  areat  pleasure  to  welcome  His  Grace, 
who  honors  us  with  his  presence  here  to- 
day. 

The  Armenian  Church  has  been  in- 
strtunental  in  holding  the  Armenian 
people  together  and  in  preserving  their 
national  identity  despite  centuries  of  in- 
vasion by  more  powerful  neighboring 
countries. 

After  600  years  of  foreign  domination, 
the  courageous  Armenians,  although 
small  in  niunber  and  limited  in  resources, 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors 
and  declared  their  independence  on  May 
28,  1918,  but  this  precious  freedom  was 


destined  to  be  short  lived,  for  the  new- 
born Annenian  Republic  was  brutally 
partitioned  less  than  2  years  later  by 
Russia  and  Turkey. 

Today,  historic  Armenian  lands  are  in 
the  hands  of  Turkey  and  Communist 
Russia,  and  the  independence  of  Armenia 
remains  an  unresolved  question. 

The  gallant  Armenians  have  struggled 
unceasingly  and  died  willingly  to  pre- 
serve their  nation  and  their  Christianity, 
and  to  keep  alive  the  hope  for  a  free  and 
independent  Armenia.  Their  struggle 
shall  continue  unabated  until  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Armenia  is  restored 
and  Armenia  achieves  its  ultimate  des- 
tiny as  a  free  nation  in  the  con.sortium 
of  independent  world  governments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  want  to  thank 
Archbishop  Khatchatourian  for  being 
with  us  and  for  delivering  the  invocation 
today.  I  also  w-ish  to  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Ancient  Armenia:  A  Modern 
View"  which  appeared  in  the  May  19  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post.  The  article 
follows: 

Ancient  Armenia  :  A  Modern  View 
( By  Anatole  Shiib ) 
Yerev.an  —The  oldest  nation  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  the  longest,  richest  continuous 
history  and  culture,  is  Armenia.  Its  first 
kint^dom  whs  established  in  880  B  C.  Its  soil 
was  crossed  tav  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Pompev.  it  adopted  Christianity  in  301  A.D. 
and  its  own  unique  alphabet  in  306 — cen- 
turies bjfore  the  firrt  RiLssian  state  ;ippeared 
at  Kiev.  Yerevan,  the  present  capital,  will  be 
2,750  years  old  this  fall. 

Nearbv  Echmiadzin,  seat  of  the  Armenian 
Orthodox  Patriarch,  dates  from  the  Third 
Centurv  and  boasts  unique  Seventh  Century 
chapels"  and  cathedrals  as  well  as  other  me- 
dieval works.  .\  rich  collection  of  illustrated 
manuscripts  in  Yerevan  shows  that,  between 
the  Ninth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries.  .'Arme- 
nian art  and  culture  were  as  developed  as 
those  of  Byzantium  and  Mediterranean 
Europe. 

Invaded  by  Genghis  Khan,  Tamerlane.  Sas- 
sanid  Persians,  Seljuk  Turks  and  Ottomans, 
-Armenia  survived;  and  in  Soviet  Armenia  to- 
day officials  declare  openly  that  "it  was  our 
language  and  our  religion"  that  held  the 
nation  together,  and  continue  to  do  so. 

For.  like  the  Greeks,  the  Jews  and  the 
Chinese,  the  .Armenians  have  become  a  great 
international  people.  Scattered  by  history's 
vicissitudes  over  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth,  they  have  retained  a  sense  of  national 
communttv  that  transcends  political  sys- 
tems, Tliere  are  still  some  200.000  .\rmeni.ans 
in  historic  "Western  Armenia"  or  northea.st 
Ttirkey— despite  the  dreadful  1915  Turkish 
massacre  of  more  than  a  million  Armenians 
which,  perhaps  inore  than  any  other  factor, 
led  the  inhabitants  of  "Eastern  Armenia"  to 
accept  Soviet  rule.  Tliere  are  also  large  .Arme- 
nian communities  throughout  the  .Middle 
East.  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States; 
and  their  generosity  toward  the  Sovieit  Arme- 
nians— if.  endowing  churches,  fvmncing 
archeological  explorations,  donating  rare 
books  and  paintings — recalls  the  similar  serv- 
ices performed  by  Diaspora  Jews  for  the  State 
of  Israel. 

Pride  in  the  historic  culture,  and  continu- 
ous contact  with  the  outside  world,  may  well 
explain  why  so  many  visitors  find  Armenia 
far  inore  liberal,  open  minded  and  pleasant 
ih.m  most  other  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
While  in  neighboring  Georgia  the  Stalin 
cult  is  still  stipreme,  .Armenians  remain  proud 
of  the  role  their  favorite  son.  Anastas  Mikoy- 
an.  played  in  destalinization.  While  in  Mos- 
cow I'.beral  writers  are  under  strong  pres- 
sures, Armenians  do  not  hesitate  to  express 
their  admiration  for  Yevgeni  Yevtushenko, 
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Andrei   Voznesensky,   Bulat  Okudzhava  and 

other  embattled  young  poets. 

One  can  talk  lor  more  than  an  hour  with 
the  alert,  dynamic  40-year-old  Mayor  of  Yere- 
van. Grigor  Hasratyan,  without  hearing  a 
single  Marxist-Leninist  cliche.  Instead,  the 
Mayor  talks  about  "uniting  art  with  housing 
construction."  making  the  city  itself  "a  kind 
of  Esperanto  for  diflerent  peoples."  itnding 
mcKiern  ways  to  express  national  art,  reviv- 
ing .Armenia's  ancient  culture  "so  that  the 
person  doesn't  t>ecome  a  mechanical  robot." 

The  mayor  talKs  about  "creating  conditions 
for  the  inner  life"  of  the  young  generation, 
about  providing  places  for  the  youth  to  go 
"for  esthetic  pleasure."  He  is  proud  that. 
during  his  six  years  as  Mayor,  two  and  a  half 
limes  more  places  of  recreation  were  built 
and  opened  than  in  40  previous  years  He 
expresses  his  determination  to  provide  Yere- 
van with  night  life — "We  mtist  not  let  the 
city  go  to  sleep  early,  we  must  extend  its 
life."  He  talks  of  art  galleries,  movie  uhea- 
lers,  monuments  and  monasteries,  new  clubs 
for  painter.s,  singers  and  other  artists. 

With  delight  he  describes  his  own  role  in 
identifying  the  age  of  a  famous  .Armenian 
monastery  which  had  been  disputed.  Only 
ruins  remained  when  it  was  excavated  early 
in  the  century.  Several  scholars  believe  the 
monastery  dated  from  the  end  of  the  .Sixth 
Century;  others  could  not  believe  that  .Ar- 
menians could  have  constructed  a  round 
church  on  columns  so  early.  Then,  in  1961, 
Hasratyan  (then  manager  of  Yerevan  project 
institute)  visited  the  early  gothic  church  of 
Saint  Chapelle  in  Paris — and  among  its  dark- 
ened wall  decorations  found  depicted,  along- 
side each  other,  Noah's  ark  i  which  settled 
on  .'Armenia's  Mount  Ararat)  and  the  round 
church  on  columns,  almost  exactly  as  local 
scholars  had  imagined  it. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  when  the  Mayor, 
asked  which  city's  urban  planning  has  im- 
pressed him  most,  an.swers:  "Coventry,  Eng- 
land." As  an  Armenian,  confident  of  his 
own  clvllii'ation,  he  feels  free  to  respect 
others. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  celebrrae  the  .trolden  annivcr.sary  of 
the  independence  of  the  Nation  of  Ar- 
menia. The  late  President  'Woodrow  Wil- 
son demanded  the  recognition  of  Ar- 
menia's right  to  ;.utonomy  in  his  famed 
"Fourteen  Points.  '  This  recognition  v.'as 
obtained  at  the  close  of  the  war.  and  on 
May  26,  1918,  Armenia  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  world's  free  and  independent 
states. 

Two  years  later,  the  ray  of  hope  which 
had  come  with  independence  was  cruelly 
darkened.  Foreign  aggression  ended  the 
brief  period  of  independence  enjoyed  by 
the  people  of  Annenia.  Foreign  aggres- 
sion made  a  mockery  of  the  solemn  cov- 
enants signed  at  the  end  of  'World  War  I. 

But  foreign  aggression  could  not  end 
or  mock  the  memoi-y  of  Armenia's  short- 
lived triumph.  Free  men  everyv;here  will 
never  forget  the  victory  of  independence 
in  that  small  nation  of  Southwest  Asia. 
For  the  more  than  200.000  Armenians  in 
the  United  States.  May  26.  191S  stands 
as  a  .symbol  of  what  was  once  accom- 
plished and  what  will  one  day  be  ac- 
complished again. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Armenian  Americans 
have  made  a  host  of  lasting  contributions 
to  this  Nation.  Tliey  have  risen  to  leader- 
ship positions  in  American  cultural  and 
IX)litical  life:  they  have  .seiwed  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.  Their  loyalty  and  devotion 
to  this  country  is  unquestioned:  their 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom is  also  beyond  challenge. 


Today  we  celebrate  an  anniversary  of 
freedom:  in  the  tomorrows  to  come,  we 
will  celebrate  a  rebirtli  of  Ireedom  in 
Armenia.  Armenian  Americans  and  all 
other  citizens  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  Erevan  will  once  again  reign  as 
the  capital  of  an  indejjendent  Ai-menia. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  and  hapi^y  to  be  able  to  express  my 
best  wishes  to  the  Armenian  people 
thioughout  tlie  world  upon  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  independence  of  the 
Armenian  State. 

To  be  sm'e  the  independence  of  the  Ar- 
menian nation  was  sliort  and  only  for  a 
very  brief  period  did  the  Hame  of  inde- 
l>endence  flicker  before  it  was  extin- 
guished by  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet,  there  is 
a  national  .spirit  and  a  love  of  inde- 
pendence in  the  .soul  of  the  Aimeniar. 
people  which  no  tyrant  and  no  tyranny 
can  cru.sh. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  sizeable  and 
significant  Armenian  descended  commu- 
nity in  New  Jersey  and  I  would  like  to  re- 
iwrt  to  this  House  that  these  people  are 
model  citizens  indeed.  Today  I  join  with 
them  in  expressing  my  best  wishes  on 
this  50th  anniversary  and  my  fond  liope 
that  this  ancient  and  proud  i:eople  may 
again  know  the  ble.ssings  of  liberty. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
15th  century,  B.C.,  the  Armenian  race 
has  existed,  instilled  with  a  heritage  of 
nationalism  and  pride  that  is  almost  un- 
paralleled. Unfortunately,  history  has 
not  allowed  these  people  the  opirortmiity 
of  developing  this  patriotism.  For  cen- 
turies, the  Armenian  people  have  been 
subjugated  and  rcjiressed,  first  by  one 
country  and  then  another. 

Since  World  War  I,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  dominated  the  late  of  the  Armenians. 
With  Turkish  aggressors  on  one  side  and 
Commmiist  revolutionaries  cau.sing  civil 
disorders  from  within,  Armenia  was 
forced  to  sign  a  treaty  with  Ru.ssia  on 
December  2,  1920,  estabhshing  their  little 
country  as  an  "Independent"  Soviet  So- 
cialist government.  De-spite  the  fact  that 
the  loss  of  indei^endence  was  received 
with  deep  misgivines  by  the  Armenian 
IJeople,  the  elimination  of  the  immediate 
and  real  threat  of  total  annihilation  from 
military  invasion  from  all  .sides  brought 
hope  for  peace  to  the  Armenians. 

"This  hope  was  short  lived,  however,  foi' 
the  Russians  soon  disregarded  the  pro- 
txjsals  of  the  treaty  and  set  about  bru- 
tally .sapping  the  strength  of  Armenian 
nationalism.  Excluding  a  valiant,  but  un- 
successful civil  uprising,  this  is  the  op- 
pressed condition  under  which  the  Ar- 
menian people  today  live.  In  a  tireless 
.struggle  to  preserve  their  traditions,  cul- 
ture, history  and  freedom,  the  Arrhe- 
nians  are  thwarted  from  every  side  by 
their  Soviet  masters.  I  join  v.-ith  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Hotise  of  Representatives 
today  in  a  .salute  to  the  undying  courage 
of  the  Armenian  ix^ople  and  in  a  prayer 
that  their  enslavement  will  soon  be  re- 
placed with  peace  and  freedom  in  a  dem- 
ocratic country  of  their  own.  free  from 
foreign  persecution  and  domination. 

Mr.  DONOHLTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
lirivilcge  to  join  with  my  colleagues  here 
today  in  commemorating  the  50th  anni- 
versarj'  of  the  independence  of  Armenia. 

Unfortunately  the  independence  of 
Aimenia  was,  indeed,  short  lived  before 


this  gallant  nation  was  subjugated  by 
the  Soviet  Urrion  but  our  dedication  to 
the  regainment  of  freedom  for  Armenia 
must  be  a  lasting  resolv^"  to  final  accom- 
plishment. 

Armenia  has  experienced  a  long  and 
excruciating  visitation,  throughout  many 
years,  a  persecution,  injustice,  and  ex- 
treme suffering.  These  valiant  i>eople 
nevertheless  have  consistently  retained 
their  faith,  their  courage,  their  beliefs, 
and  their  hopes,  and  I  am  confident  that 
they  will  regain  their  freedom  and  ever- 
lastingly continue  as  a  Christian  country. 

It  is  unhappily  true  that  their  national 
existence  is  now  dark  and  discouraging, 
under  the  domination  of  brutal  atheistic 
communism  but.  by  our  recognition  here 
this  afternoon,  we  express  our  deter- 
mination and  our  conviction  that  neither 
we  nor  they  will  ever  despair  about  tiieir 
future  liberation. 

Those  of  us  who  have  lived  among 
American-Armenians  as  friends  and 
neighbors  know  full  well  why  the  native 
Ijeople  of  Annenia  will  never  give  up 
their  fight  for  freedom.  The  American- 
Armenians  have  been  second  to  no  other 
nationality  in  accepting  their  share  of 
the  burden  and  contributing  their  full 
measure  of  sacrifice  to  the  development 
and  progress  of  this  country. 

In  private  life  the  American -Armenian 
is  an  honest,  industrious.  cooiJerative 
citizen  in  his  community. 

When  our  Nation  has  been  attacked 
by  armed  aggre.ssion,  the  Americans  of 
Armenian  origin  have  distinguished 
them.selves  in  all  ranks  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  and  may  be  justly  proud  uf  their 
military  record  here. 

In  the  fields  of  business  and  profes- 
sional life  in  America,  the  Armenian 
descendant  has  exhibited  the  highest 
qualities  of  character  and  accomplish- 
ment. 

Having  lived  and  worked  among 
Armenian-Americaris  i^ractically  all  my 
life.  I  can  personally  .stat^  my  own  con- 
viction that  the  spirit  of  the  homeland, 
as  evidenced  by  the  descendants,  will 
never  be  defeated  by  any  type  of  bar- 
baric persecution. 

As  a  fr-Ilow  American,  I  take  heart  and 
courage  from  their  example  n;;d  the  ex- 
ample of  the  valiant  peoi:)le  in  their  na- 
tive land. 

The  struggle  of  Armenia  today  is  es- 
sentially the  same  struggle  in  which  the 
United  States  and  all  other  Christian 
nations  are  now  fiercely  engaged  against 
the  most  ruthless  enemy  the  civilized 
world  has  ever  knowTi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we,  then,  today  salute 
the  martyrdom,  the  faith,  the  courage, 
and  the  dedication  of  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple let  us  here  renew  our  pledge  to  per- 
severe in  our  common  flight  against  the 
Communist  enemy  until  the  free  cause  of 
.-Armenia  and  all  other  p/cacc-loving  na- 
tions is  achieved  and  may  the  Almighty 
speed  that  happy  day. 

CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  PRAISES  THE  FREE  SPIRIT 
'iF    ARMENIAN-AMERICANS 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  join  with  my  Armenian  friends 
and  the  Armenian  people  around  the 
world  in  commemorating  tomoiTow  the 
50th  annivei-sa:-y  of  .Armenian  independ- 
ence. On  May  28.  i9i8.  a  nation  was  born 
that  was  dedicated  to  freedom  and  the 
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history.  Unlike  other  nations  which  had  van- 


democratic  way  of  Ufe.  It  wa.  the  day     long  -^?>-*' f -^^Jf^J-  ^^^S^-     fsr^^unr ''t^ rnTrrhiowToT -q^e;'; , 

that  the  Annenian  people  joined  hands     emancipation,  and  on  April  23.  1920.  tne     ^^^  Armenians  were  able  to  hold  their  heads 

and  proclaimed  their  national  independ-     United  States  joined  in  recognizing  Ar-     ^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  waters,  although  the  expe- 

An#<*.  and  in  so  doing  threw  off  the  yoke     menian  independence,  rlence  of  mankind  gave  them  every  command 

ence,  aiiu  ui  au  u      ^  _^^ ^       _,      _    ^ — ^^^    ,_^^^^       and  right  to  succumb  and  become  extinct. 

Surviving  through  their  passive  defiance  the 
massive  foreign  etforts  to  extirpate  them  or 
else  to  legislate  them  out  ol  existence  as 
an  identifiable  nation,  the  Armenians  pre- 
dicted the  tactics  of  Cuvorov  as  he  faced  the 
Napoleonic  invasion.  They  were  content  un- 


of  500  years  of  Ttirkish  rule. 

The  story  of  Armenian  independence 
is  a  brief  one.  The  Armenian  Republic 
lasted  only  2  years  before  the  Armenian 
people  were  crushed  by  a  Soviet-led  in- 
vasion in  December  1920.  However,  that 


Although  only  a  few  months  later, 
vastly  superior  invading  Soviet  forces 
proclaimed  Armenia  a  Soviet  Republic, 
plunging  the  people  back  under  a  for- 
eign ideology  and  foreign  domination, 
May  28  clearly  stands  in  the  history  of 


hripf  wan  of  national  independence  was  the  Armenians  as  a  date  of  unsurpas-  der  the  nature  of  things  to  lose  battle  after 
enough  to  kindle  anew  the  hope  of  free- 
dom in  the  breast  of  every  Armenian, 
despite  the  subsequent  division  of  their 
homeland.  Practically  all  those  Arme- 
nians who  enjoyed  that  brief  span  of  na- 
tional independence  were  forced  to  flee 
their  homeland,  seeking  freedom  and 
safety  abroad.  Those  that  remained  did 
not  survive  the  wrath  of  their  captors. 
I  am  happy  to  note  that  thousands  of 
Armenians  today  are  holding  their  heads 
up  high  as  free  fellow  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Armenian  Independence  Day  is  testi- 
mony tcf  the  fact  that  man's  hope  for 
freedom  cannot  be  blurred  or  ei-ased  by 
oppression.  On  May  28  Armenians  around 
the  globe  wU  join  hands  with  all  lovers 
of  freedom  and  celebrate  that  great  day 
in  1918  when  the  flicker  of  hope  which 
burned  throughout  500  years  of  oppres- 
sion flamed  into  national  independence 
and  the  birth  of  a  repubhc. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  last  weekend  I  had  the 
privilege  of  joining  my  friends  of  the 
Merrimack  Valley  Tri-Committee  of  the 
Armenian  Revolutionary  Federation  in 
Massachusetts,  to  celebrate  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  independence  of  Arme- 
nia. In  my  speech,  I  traced  the  long  and 
hard  struggle  of  the  Armenian  people 
throughout  the  centuries  to  maintain 
their  national  and  cultural  individuality 
and  to  gain  their  freedom  and  their  sov- 
ereignty. Their  spirit  and  determination 
Is  inspiring.  The  existence  today  of  the 
Armenian  Revolutionary  Federation,  and 
their  celebration  of  this  anniversary  is  a 
sign  of  the  hope  and  the  spirit  that  will 
continue. 

In  1965  the  House  of  Representatives 
commemorated  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Turkish  genocide  against  the  Ar- 
menians in  1915.  Today  we  are  com- 
memorating the  feat  of  chose  who  es- 
caped deportation,  retreated  to  the  Cau- 
causes  to  join  their  kinsmen,  and  formed 
the  core  of  what  later  became  the  Inde- 
pendent Republic  of  Armenia. 

When,  in  the  midst  of  World  War  I 
peace  negotiations,  Turkey  broke  the 
peace  and  pressed  into  the  Caucauses, 
these  survivors  knew  they  had  to  win  or 
face  the  same  fate  meted  out  to  the  Ar- 
menians of  Turkey.  It  was  a  last-ditch 
fight,  and  despite  the  decimation  of  al- 
most one-half  the  nation  by  those  same 
brutal  forces  3  years  before,  the  Ar- 
menian people  fought  alone  and  won.  On 
May  28.  1918,  the  Armenian  National 
Coimcil  declared  Armenia  an  independ- 
ent Republic.  These  people  had  reforged 
Armenia's  independence  for  the  first  time 
in  500  years. 

The  independence  of  greater  Armenia, 
comprising  both  the  sections  that  had 
been  under  Russian  and  Turkish  rule, 
was  provided  for  by  the  Treaty  of  Sev- 
res in  1920.  It  was  the  climatic  act  of  a 


sable  importance  and  as  a  decisive  land- 
mark. 

The  following  verse,  which  was 
printed  on  the  program  of  the  anniver- 
sary celebration  in  Massachusetts,  ex- 
presses the  spirit  which  has  allowed  the 
Armenian  people  to  exist,  and  endure 
the  hardships  throughout  the  centuries, 
and  which  will  allow  them  to  continue 
to  hope: 

ARMENIA 

The  blood  that  will  not  wash  away 
The  heart  that  will  not  go  astray 
To  many  souls  both  brave  and  true 
Tliat  land  of  bright  red.  orange  and  blue 
Stands  for  broken  faith  and  broken  words: 
But  to  me  these  thoughts  do  seem  absurd 
For.  pray,  how  can  a  land  be  betrayed 
When  so  many  still  in  their  hearts  convey 
Thoughts  which  bring  crowned  glory,  not 

shame 
Glory  that  sings  and  rings  of  past  fame; 
Name  of  my  Mother's  land — sweet  sorrow 
Armenia,  not  lost,  for  there's  yet  tomorrow. 
— Anne  Atanosian. 

The  history  around  that  day  in  1918, 
and  the  significance  of  May  28.  1968. 
50  years  later — for  all  Armenians  and 
for  all  suppressed  nations  throughout 
the  world — has  been  eloquently  and  ex- 
pertly presented  in  an  editorial  by  the 
Armenian  Review  printed  in  the  Haire- 
'  nik  Weekly.  I  consider  it  an  honor  to  be 
able  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  this  chronicle  of  courage  and 
determination  and  hope : 
On  the  50th  Anniveksarv  op  the  Declara- 
tion OF  Independence  op  Armenia 

The  present  year  Is  of  special  significance 
to  Armenians  worldwide  in  that  It  consti- 
tutes the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  most 
contemporary  revival  of  the  Armenian  people 
as  a  sovereign  Nation — the  rebirth  of  Arme- 
nian Statehood  after  543  incredibly  torturous 
years  of  foreign  servitude  to  which  Armenia 
was  subjected  following  the  destruction  of 
the  last  Armenian  civil  and  political  author- 
itv.  the  Rubenum  Kingdom  of  Cillcia  (Lesser 
Armenia) .  in  1375  at  the  hands  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Mamelukes. 

Prom  the  fall  of  the  last  of  the  Armenian 
dynasts.  Levon  VI,  to  May  28,  1918  the  his- 
torical entity  known  as  Armenia  was  sub- 
jected, through  the  course  of  events  with- 
out the  power  of  the  nation  to  influence  or  to 
stay.  In  major  part  to  the  rule  of  the  Osmanll 
Turk  and  Russia. 

Bereft  thus  of  the  protective  shield  of  self- 
sovereignty,  misruled,  suppressed  and  ex- 
ploited by  armenophoblc  foreign  powers 
which,  despite  their  own  history  of  common 
hostility  were  united  in  the  practice  of  a 
policy  leading  to  "an  Armenia  without 
Armenians",  the  captive  Armenian  nation 
turned  to  the  grim  task  of  retaining  Its  na- 
tional identity,  its  language,  culture  and 
heritage — the  institutions  of  nationhood — 
until  a  new  day  of  freedom  might  dawn  and 
the  nation  might  recoalesce  into  a  unitarian, 
manumitted  and  sovereign  political  body. 

A  remarkable  aspect  of  that  period  of  the 
eclipse  of  Armenian  self-government,  which 
the  English  statesman  Bryce  termed  "the 
dark  ages  of  Armenia".  Is  that  the  Armenians 
defied  what  had  been  an  Immutable  law  of 


battle  in  order  to  win  their  war. 

In  the  late  1880's.  the  sun  once  attain  be- 
gan its  .iscent  over  Armenia.  The  libertarian 
spirit  of  an  aroused  Etirope  entered  Armenia 
through  the  agency  of  students  who.  having 
been  subjected  to  the  teachings  of  the  great 
liberal  university  pedagogues  .it  Dorpat.  Mos- 
cow. St.  Petersburg.  Be.-lin.  Geneva  .md  Paris. 
returned  to  their  homeland  to  reawaken 
their  people.  Survival  alone,  despite  its  heroic 
contributions  to  the  maintenance  of  na- 
tional identity  in  the  sea  of  Isl.im  and  Rus- 
sianism  which  had  inundated  Armenia,  was 
succeeded  by  the  renaissance  of  the  political 
Lind  nationalistic  pride  of  the  nation.  The 
■'Dark  Ages"  h.^d  come  to  an  end  and  the 
Age  of  Revolution"  had  been  born. 

The  exciting  alarum,  the  call  to  oppose  and 
o\erthrow  tyranny  and  injustice,  swept 
through  the  communities  of  Turkey  and 
Russia  alike.  No  longer  content  to  suffer  the 
violence  and  Insolence  of  their  foreign  mas- 
ters, assured  once  again  that  as  an  ancient 
and  cultured  people  Armenia  had  as  much 
right  to  be  independent  as  its  enemies  and 
the  other  nations  of  the  world,  through  the 
agency  of  patriotic  orgnnizations.  the  nation 
struck  back  directly  at  Its  oppressors,  at  the 
same  time  hoping  that  the  escalating  Ar- 
menian unrest  would  become  a  matter  of 
international  concern  and  constrain  the 
Powers  abroad  to  demand  reforms  in  the 
government  of  the  Armenians  and  to  act  in 
direct  support  of  the  aroused  nation. 

Not  even  the  disappointments  of  the 
checkered  diplomacy  of  Europe  In  terms  of 
the  Armenians,  nor  the  terrible  Turkish 
Genocide  of  1915-1918.  was  able  to  stay  the 
momentum  of  the  .Armenian  reawakening. 
In  May  of  1918.  a  brief  three  years  .ifter  the 
delivery  of  the  Turkish  "knock-out  punch" 
whicii  took  the  lives  of  a  majority  of  the 
Turkish  Armenians,  the  Armenians  rallied 
their  slender  forces,  with  the  defection  of 
the  Russian  armies  in  the  Caucasus,  actually 
alone  defeated  their  Turkish  oppressors  in 
a  series  of  three  great  battles.  On  May  28. 
1918  the  nation  declared  its  independence. 
The  Age  of  Revolution  had  given  forth  its 
fruit. 

Of  those  events  immediately  leading  to 
the  extraordinary  resurrection  o:  Armenian 
sovereignty,  no  better  succinct  statement 
exists  than  that  which  appeared  in  a  1955 
publication  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Select  Committee  on  Communist  Aggression 
1  vid.  "Communist  Takeover  and  Occupation 
of  Armenia :  Special  Repwrt  No.  5) . 

We  quote  from  that  publication: 

"At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Count 
Vorontzov-Dashkov.  Viceroy  of  Caucasus, 
made  a  dramatic  appeal  to  the  Armenians. 
If  the  Armenians  would  support  the  Russian 
armies  against  the  common  enemy.  Russia 
would  reward  their  loyalty  by  creating  for 
them  an  autonomous  state  from  the  Turk- 
ish Armenian  provinces.  The  Tzar  gave  simi- 
lar assurances  to  the  Armenian  kathollkos. 
Gevorg  V.  during  his  official  visit  to  Tlflls  in 
November  1914.  Similar  promises,  as  later  de- 
veloped, were  given  to  the  Armenians  by  the 
Allied  Powers.  On  the  strength  of  these 
promises,  the  Armenians,  unaware  of  the 
secret  treaty  of  London  In  1916,  threw  them- 
selves wholeheartedly  on  the  side  of  the  Allied 
cause.  The  secret  Treaty  of  London  provided, 
in  case  of  victory,  for  the  partition  of  Turkey 
among  the  signatories,  without  mentioning 
the  Armenians. 
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"After  the  downfall  of  the  Tzarlst  regime 
on  April  27.  1917.  the  provisional  govern- 
ment under  Alexander  Kerensky  nullified 
the  former  edict  and  proclaimed  the  Arme- 
nian provinces  an  autonomous  state  until 
the  final  settlement  at  the  Peace  Conference. 
This  period  was  used  by  the  Armenians  in  re- 
building and  rehabilitating  the  ruined  coun- 
try. 

"Armenian  affairs  took  another  bad  turn 
with  the  ;ulvent  of  the  Bolsheviks.  The 
October  revolution  overthrew  the  provisional 
government,  and  on  November  7  the  two 
Bolshevik  leaders,  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  took 
over  Two  months  later  Russia  was  proclaimed 
a  Republic  of  Workers.  Soldiers,  and  Peas- 
ants' Soviets.  Under  the  slogan  of  "bread  and 
land,"  Lenin  now  recalled  the  Russian 
armies  from  all  fronts. 

"Upon  the  retirement  of  the  Russian 
armies,  the  task  of  defending  the  front  was 
left  now  to  the  local  peoples — the  Armenians. 
Georgians,  and  the  Azerls — all  of  whom  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  Soviet  and  created  a 
separate  administration  of  their  own  called 
the  Confederation  of  Transcaucasia.  The 
Transcaucasian  Diet,  consisting  of  represent- 
atives of  these  three  peoples,  was  the  Execu- 
tive Council  of  the  Confederation. 

"The  Transcaucasian  Diet  found  it  difficult 
to  continue  the  war.  After  the  retirement 
of  the  Russians,  the  hastily  organized  na- 
tional divisions  were  hardly  enough  lor  the 
defense  of  the  front.  The  collapse  of  the  state 
machinery  following  the  Russian  with- 
drawal, the  lack  of  money  and  supplies,  and 
the  handicaps  of  communication  and  trans- 
portation had  paralyzed  the  war  machine. 

"On  December  5.  1917,  the  Transcaucasian 
government  succeeded  In  concluding  an 
armistice  with  the  Turks,  but  soon,  having 
brought  fresh  reinforcements  from  the  west- 
ern front,  the  Turks  broke  the  armistice  and 
resumed  the  war. 

"The  new  peace  conference  opened  on  May 
11  in  Batum. 

"In  the  midst  of  peace  negotiations,  the 
Turks  resiuned  the  offensive  and.  having  oc- 
cupied Alexandropol.  started  to  push  to  the 
north  and  the  southeast.  This  wa.s  the  most 
crucial  period  of  the  war  for  the  Armenians. 
Deserted  by  the  Russians,  with  not  a  solitary 
combat  contingent  from  the  .Mlies  to  lielp 
them,  the  Armenians  now  had  to  fight  for 
their  very  lives.  If  the  Turks  won.  it  would 
mean  their  certain  end  the  same  fate  which 
they  had  meted  out  to  the  Armenians  of 
Turkey.  It  was  a  last-ditch  fight  and  the 
Armenians  made  their  stand. 

"Fighting  with  a  ferocity  born  of  despera- 
tion, the  Armenians  halted  the  Turkish  ad- 
vance in  three  decisive  battles.  These  engage- 
ments took  place  between  May  23  and  28  at 
Karakillssh,  Bash  Abaram,  and  Sardarnpat. 
General  Nazarbekian.  the  commander  in 
chief,  directed  the  first  battle;  the  second 
was  commanded  by  General  Dro.  and  the 
third  was  led  by  General  Silikian.  The  Battle 
of  Sardarapat,  in  particular,  was  the  most 
stubborn  and  bloody,  very  costly  to  the 
Turks.  Its  victory  elated  the  Armenians  and 
raised  their  militant  spirit.  General  Silikian 
now  gave  the  order  to  marcli  on  Alexan- 
dropol when  news  arrived  from  Batum  that 
peace  had  been  signed  and  the  war  was  over. 

"Simultaneous  with  these  engagements,  the 
Turks  were  desperately  trying  to  enforce  their 
harsh  terms  before  the  outcome  of  the  battle, 
if  possible. 

"On  May  26  the  Turkish  delegation  pre- 
sented its  ultimatum.  The  same  day  in  Tiflls. 
at  a  session  of  the  Diet,  the  Georgian  repre- 
sentative proposed  a  resolution  whereby  the 
Diet  would  be  dissolved,  thus  putting  an  end 
to  the  Transcaucasian  Confederation.  At  the 
same  time  the  Georgian  National  Council 
declared  the  independence  of  Georgia  Azer- 
baijan followed  suit  the  next  day.  Under  the 
circumstances,  on  May  28,  the  Armenian  Na- 
tional Council  declared  Armenia  an  Inde- 
pendent republic. 


"The  Peace  Treaty  of  Batum  between  Tur- 
key and  Armenia  was  signed  on  June  4.  1918 — 
the  first  international  act  which  Armenia 
signed  as  an  independent  state  Turkey  was 
the  first  power  to  recognize  Armenia's  in- 
dependence." 

Because  of  the  events  of  1918.  Armenians 
worldwide  today  no  longer  have  to  refer  to 
antiquity  for  the  Inspiration  and  the  sinews 
of  their  aspiration  to  be  free:  for  Just  fifty 
years  ago,  out  of  an  atmosphere  of  chaos  and 
suffusing  danger,  the  nation  proved  itself 
capable  of  rendering  itself  free  of  foreign 
bondage. 

May  28,  1918.  the  Pounding  of  the  In- 
dep)endent  Republic  of  Armenia,  remains  the 
immediate  stimulus  of  patriotic  Armenians 
as  the  nation  continues  to  search  for,  and 
strive  for,  its  ultimate  destiny  as  a  free  na- 
tion under  God  as  a  member  of  the  con- 
sortium of  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

The  present  .separation  of  historical  Ar- 
menia under  Turkish  and  Soviet  Russian 
rule — as  artificial  as  have  been  the  many 
political  separations  of  the  Armenian  en- 
tity in  the  past — does  not  daunt  the  Ar- 
menians. A  nation  which  was  able  to  create  a 
May  28,  1918  after  having  experienced  awe- 
.some  events  seldom  visited  upon  a  people 
cannot  die:  Its  historical  patrimony  cannot 
remain  the  ill-begotten  possession  of  ag- 
gres.sors  and  colonialists;  and  such  a  nation 
cannot  allow  It.self  fjennanently  to  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  political  and  cultural  struc- 
turr  of  he  conquerors 

.'Armenians  know  today  that  another  May 
28  lies  ahead.  What  is  most  immediately 
needed  is  that  Armenians  worldwide  con- 
tinue to  practice  the  glories  of  their  herlt- 
:Lge:  for  May  28,  1968,  fifty  years  after  In- 
dependence, constitutes  still  another  call  on 
.'\rmenlans  for  still  another  struggle  ahead. 

It  is  this  call  which  Is  resounding  among 
the  Armenian  communities  as  the  nation 
struggles  to  bring  to  an  end  a  second  "dark 
ages"  in  Its  history. 

Over  the  newest  of  Its  adversities  the  Ar- 
menian people — the  eternal  Armenian — will 
persevere  until  the  advent  of  its  permajient 
independence. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  commemo- 
i-ating  the  50th  anniversary-  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Annenia  and  with  all 
Annenian  Americans  who  are  lookins: 
anxiously  forward  to  the  day  when  free- 
dom and  peace  are  attained  in  their 
homeland. 

Historic  Armenia,  going  back  to  the 
middle  ages,  was  overrun  by  Asiatic  con- 
querors. The  most  oppressive  of  these 
overlords  were  the  Ottoman  Turks,  who 
ruthlessly  subjugated  the  Armenians  for 
more  than  four  centuries.  In  1915.  the 
little  courageous  nation  was  practically 
decimated  by  deportations  and  massa- 
cres. Turkish  Armenia  was  on  the  verge 
of  being  wiped  out  and  those  Annenians 
living  in  the  Caucasus  were  fearful  of 
the  same  fate.  It  is  estimated  that  during 
World  War  I  more  than  one  million 
Armenians  lost  their  lives  in  Turkish 
massacres.  Fortunately,  many  thousands 
managed  to  survive  and  these  joined 
hands  with  their  compatriots  in  the  Cau- 
casus and  were  able  to  proclaim  their  in- 
dependence on  May  28,  1918. 

After  a  precarious  and  agonizing  ex- 
istence of  independence  for  2  years,  the 
little  republic  was  overwhelmed  by  a 
more  powerful  Turkish  Army  in  1920. 
The  land  and  Its  people  were  divided  up 
among  the  Soviets  and  the  Turks.  What 
is  now  known  as  the  Annenian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic  has  endured  many  op- 


pre-s-sive    measures    meted    out    by    the 
Soviets. 

Although  Armenian  independence  was 
short-lived,  the  courage  and  lieroism  of 
the  people  will  never  be  forgotten.  We 
hoi>e  and  pray  that  tliese  freedom -loving 
people  will  someday  remove  the  yoke 
that  binds  them  and  will  again  enjoy 
independence  and  freedom  as  a  nation. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
fitting  and  proper  that  the  House  com- 
memorate the  50th  anniversaiY  of  the 
independence  of  Armenia.  Though  short- 
lived, this  independence  wa.s  proclaimed 
in  1918,  at  a  time  when  many  jieople  saw 
their  pro-spects  for  .self-government  made 
po.ssible  in  the  turmoil  that  followed 
World  War  I.  and  the  overthrow  of  tyran- 
nical regimes. 

Americans  of  Armenian  descent  can 
trace  the  histoiT  of  their  people  back 
more  than  2.000  years.  This  Hou.se  de- 
plores the  subjugation  to  which  this 
proud  people  was  compelled  to  yield  when 
the  Soviet  Union  incoriwrated  their  na- 
tion in  1921,  but  it  celebrates  and  com- 
memorates the  ideals  to  which  they 
aspired  in  their  Independence  Day  and 
to  which  they  will  surely  tiain  acce.ss 
again. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Armeni- 
an Republic  was  proclaimed  over  the 
ashes  of  1,000,000  Armenians  who  had 
lost  their  lives  during  tlie  early  years 
of  World  War  I.  On  May  28,  1918,  when 
Annenian  leaders  took  the  destiny  of 
the  Annenian  people  into  their  hands, 
they  proclaimed  to  the  world  the  culmi- 
nation of  their  centuries-old  attempts  to 
free  themselves  from  foreign  tyranny. 
Armenians  and  their  friends  abioad  joy- 
fully welcomed  the  dawn  of  a  new  era 
in  a  small  corner  of  historic  Armenia, 
within  sight  of  their  Biblical  Mount 
Ararat,  hoping  and  praying  that  the 
small  and  weak  new  state  would  live  and 
grow.  Unfortunately  neither  their  hopes 
nor  expectations  were  justified.  Tlie 
AiTnenian  Republic  was  surrounded  by 
ruthless  and  powerful  foes,  and  the 
friends  of  the  Armenian  people  were  too 
far  away  to  be  of  any  effective  aid.  After 
struggling  against  heavy  odds,  lielplessly 
and  desperately,  for  a  little  more  than 
2  years,  the  Republic  was  overnm  by 
the  Turks  and  the  Soviets,  and  at  the 
end  of  1920,  it  ceased  to  exist. 

Since  then,  most  of  Armenia  has  be- 
come part  of  Turkey,  and  a  small  portion 
is  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  But  the 
Armenians  have  not  given  up  their  ideals 
of  freedom,  and  on  this  50th  anniversan-- 
of  their  independence  they  remind  the 
world  that  they  .still  cling  to  them. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
Americans  of  Armenian  descent  are  com- 
memoratins  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Independent  Republic 
of  Armenia.  All  freedom-loving  people 
support  the  historical  aspirations  of  this 
brave  Christian  nation. 

The  Armenians  have  existed  as  a  na- 
tion of  people  for  over  2.500  years.  They 
have  been  subjected  to  the  ravages  of 
barbaric  hordes  down  through  the  cen- 
turies, but  their  rich  culture,  language, 
and  democratic  traditions  have  survived 
these  calamities  of  history.  This  Is  the 
severe  test  of  a  nation  and  is  a  cause 
which  cannot  be  denied  the  inevitable 
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destiny  which  has  held  the  Armenians 
together  as  a  nation. 

Following  World  War  I  Armenia  pro- 
claimed and  secured  her  independence 
after  more  than  a  century  of  alien  dom- 
ination by  an  imperialist;  power.  In  this 
period  of  restored  independence,  the 
brave  Armenian  people  were  faced  with 
starvation,  and  the  predatory  encroach- 
ments of  unfriendly  powers  on  her  bor- 
ders. That  ycuns?  nation,  together  with 
the  then  independent  states  of  Georgia 
and  Azerbaijan,  formed  the  first  free 
federation  of  nations.  The  Caucasus  Fed- 
eration sought  to  bring  together  the  com- 
bined strength  of  the  free  people  of  these 
three  young  nations  in  order  to  with- 
stand the  combined  military  strength  of 
the  Bolsh8*>L<;s  and  the  young  Turks. 
Theirs  was  &  common  fight  for  human 
freedom  and  the  independence  of  their 
respective  nations. 

Histoi-y  records  that  their  valiant  ef- 
forts did  not  succeed,  and  that  finally 
the  Bolsheviks  were  able  to  overcome  and 
destroy  tha  independence  of  these  young 
nations.  It  was  in  these  circumstances 
that  Armenian  independence  was  de- 
stroyed. 

The  whole  world  knows  the  terrible 
tragedy  that  has  been  visited  upon  the 
Armenian  people  .since  the  Bolsheviks 
seized  pov.er  cind  established  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  The  Arme- 
nian people  have  never  been  pennitted 
to  govern  their  own  affairs.  They  were 
i-uied  by  an  alien  and  predatory  power 
which  has  its  \'  orld  headquarters  in  Mos- 
cow. The  masters  of  Moscow  are  fearful 
of  the  Armenian  people  and  their  historic 
aspirations  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence which  has  caused  them  to  kaep  the 
power  of  state  in  the  hands  of  Russian 
Communists.  These  facts  are  known  to 
all  freedom-loving  Americans  who  are 
continuing  the  struggle  in  the  free  world 
as  well  as  in  the  homeland  of  Armenia 
for  the  restoration  of  independence. 

A  permanent  peace,  worthy  of  the 
name  will  be  attained  only  when  all  na- 
tions, large  and  small,  have  the  power  to 
choose  their  own  form  of  government,  se- 
lect their  own  officials,  and  determine 
their  own  destiny.  Let  us  hope  and  pray 
that  the  time  will  come  soon  when  all 
nations  may  live  together  under  those 
conditions,  and  take  their  rightful  places 
in  the  world  family  of  nations. 

Mr,  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let  me 
commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  'Mr.  DerwinskiI  for  his 
special  order  today  so  that  Members  of 
the  House  can  participate  in  these  im- 
pressive exercises  to  commemorate  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Independence  of 
Armenia.  It  is  most  appropriate  that  the 
House  should  pause  to  note  this  sig- 
nificant date  and  I  am  pleased  and  privi- 
leged to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  this 
well  deserved  tribute  to  the  gallant 
Armenian  people  on  this  day  of  com- 
memoration which  holds  great  interests 
for  all  Americans  of  Armenian  descent. 

It  is  particularly  fitting.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  opening  prayer  in  the  House  this 
morning  should  have  been  offered  by  the 
distinguished  prelate  of  the  Armenian 
Apostolic  Chiu-ch  of  North  America,  His 
Grace.  Archbishop  Hrant  Khatchatouri- 
an.  We  all  recall  his  moving  prayer  of  a 
few  years  ago  when  the  House  in  special 


ceremonies  marked  the  50th  amiiversary 
of  the  terrible  Armenian  massacre. 

Again  today  all  of  us  have  t)een  in- 
spired by  Archbishop  Khatchatourian's 
lofty,  spiritual  message  and  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  complimenting  and 
thanking  him  for  his  eloquent  and  mov- 
ing prayer  which  has  been  most  fitting 
for  this  great  Armenian  anniversary. 

Many  people  of  Armenian  blood  reside 
in  the  United  States  and  many  of  them 
live  in  my  district.  They  are  among  our 
foremost  citizens,  loyal  Americans,  who 
have  sustained  and  upheld  the  ideals, 
principles  and  security  of  this  great  Na- 
tion in  times  of  war  and  peace. 

The  Armenian  people  are  second  to 
none  in  their  love  of  God,  of  family,  love 
of  humanity,  love  of  this  country,  and 
devotion  to  the  highest  concepts  and 
practices  of  ordered  liberty  and  freedom. 

Many  citizens  of  Armenian  blood  resid- 
ing in  my  district  are  good  friends  and 
neighbors  of  mine  and  I  cherish,  respect, 
and  admire  them  for  their  fine  qualities 
as  human  beings,  and  am  grateful  to 
them  for  their  warm  friendship.  I  com- 
mend them  for  their  unsurpassed  citizen- 
ship and  for  their  loyalty  to  the  loftiest 
truths  and  principles  of  this  great  Gov- 
ernment and  this  great  free  way  of  life 
so  precious  and  dear  to  all  Americans. 

Citizens  of  Armenian  descent,  Mr. 
Speaker,  have  given  to  America  the  full- 
ness and  the  richness  of  their  ancient 
culture.  They  have  won  here  in  our  midst 
the  respect  and  admiration  that  is  re- 
served for  those  who  live,  work,  and  serve 
with  honor,  vitality,  loyalty,  and  forti- 
tude. 

They  have  won  affections  and  as 
we  mark  this  50th  anniversary  of  Ar- 
menian independence,  let  us  ask  the 
Good  Lord  to  bring  them  inspiration 
and  spiritual  encouragement  for  the 
day  when  Armenia  can  truly  be  free.  As 
we  .sorrow  for  Armenia's  short-lived  in- 
dependence, let  us  join  our  friends  of 
Armenian  blood  in  a  pledge  of  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause  of  an  Armenian  free 
from  subjugation  by  the  Soviets.  Let  us 
join  with  them  in  this  cause  of  freedom 
and  humanity  with  the  hope  that  the 
Soviet  will  accord  Armenia  its  rights  as 
a  free  nation. 

It  is  50  years  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  independent  State  of  Armenia  was 
created  after  the  small  but  tough  Ar- 
menian forces  defeated  the  massive 
Turkish  armies  at  Sardarapat,  Bash 
Abaran.  and  Kara-Kili.sseh.  thus  blunt- 
ing the  offensive  of  the  Central  Power.? 
in  the  Near  East  and  contributing 
greatly  to  the  ultimate  Allied  victoiT  in 
World  War  I. 

.•\fter  six  centuries  of  captivity,  the 
independent  Republic  of  Armenia  was 
proclaimed  on  May  28,  1918.  and  this  is 
the  day  that  we  commemorat*  today, 
a  day  of  freedom  and  independence  for 
the  long-suffering  Armenian  people. 

True,  this  independence  was  all  too 
short  with  the  Soviet  taking  control 
over  the  affairs  of  the  Armenian  people. 
What  the  Communist  could  not  accom- 
plish, however,  was  to  extinguish  the 
spirit  of  Armenia,  the  cultural  achieve- 
ments of  Armenia,  the  love  of  freedom 
and  self-determination  which  is  the 
God-given  right  of  all  Armenia.  These 
continue    to    exist    in    the   hearts    and 


minds  of  the  Anneniari   people  every- 
where in  the  world. 

As  we  in  this  House  today  mark  this 
day  of  freedom  of  an  independent  Ar- 
menia, let  us  reaffirm  our  support  for 
the  Armenian  cause  and  the  aims  of 
self-determination,  freedom,  and  jus- 
tice for  the  Armenian  people  held  by  the 
shackles  of  oppression  and  slavery  im- 
posed upon  them  by  commimism. 

I  am  proud  to  aflfirm  once  again  my 
faith  in  the  cause  of  a  free  Armenia  and 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  liberty-loving 
Americans  to  render  Armenia  every 
counsel,  every  support,  and  evei-y  loy- 
alty in  achieving  a  free  government  so 
that  Armenia  can  take  its  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  free  world. 

Long  live  Armenia.  Long  live  the  spirit 
of  free  Armenia. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  cen- 
turies of  oppression  and  foreign  rule. 
the  independent  Republic  of  Armenia  was 
created  on  May  28.  1918.  Taking  note 
of  this  50th  anniversary  of  Armenian 
independence,  we  pause  to  pay  our  re- 
.spects  to  the  valient  tradition  of  Arme- 
nian nationalism  which  has  refused  to 
be  extingui-shed  even  today  under  the 
heavy  hand  of  foreign  rule. 

The  history-  of  the  Armenian  pe.^ple 
is  a  tragic  story  of  outside  oppre.s,sion. 
As  early  as  the  15th  century  B.C.  the 
Armenian  people  were  part  of  the  civi- 
lized world.  Yet.  from  the  Persians,  to 
the  Romans,  to  the  Ottomans,  to  the 
Russians,  this  brave  people  have  been 
subjected  to  foreien  rule.  Throughout 
history.  Armenian  nationali.sm  and  Ar- 
menian tradition  has  survived  the  perils 
of  subjugation. 

An  example  of  this  .spirit  which  could 
not  die  are  the  efforts  of  the  revolu- 
tionaiT  stniggle  for  Armenian  freedom 
from  the  Ottoman  Turks  during  the 
1890's.  When  the  Turks  tried  to  extermi- 
nate the  Armenian  people  through  mas- 
sive deportations  in  1915.  a  hardy  core 
of  survivors  retreated  into  the  Caucasus 
and  formed  with  their  Georgian  allies 
the  Transcaucasian  Confederation. 

As  the  culmination  of  World  War  I 
offered  the  Armenians  (he  oijportunity 
to  wrest  their  freedom  from  the  Turks, 
the  Annenian  National  Council  declared 
the  independence  of  the  Armenian  Re- 
public on  May  28.  1918  after  gallant  com- 
bat again.st  their  oppressors. 

For  2  short  years  this  valiant  nation 
stood  as  a  shining  example  of  the  endur- 
ing nationalism  of  a  brave  people. 

On  June  4.  1918.  the  new  republic  con- 
ducted its  first  international  action  with 
the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Batum. 

In  this  treaty,  Turkey  became  the  first 
nation  to  recognize  Armenia  as  it  de- 
clared its  observance  of  Annenian 
independence. 

The  strength  of  AiTnenians  everj-where 
came  to  the  aid  of  this  new  nation  as  it 
attempted  to  reconstruct  Armenia  after 
the  devastation  of  war.  International 
contributions  provided  the  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  a  treasury  and  Arme- 
nians from  throughout  the  world  flocked 
back  to  their  homeland  to  offer  their 
talents  and  energies  to  rebuild. 

Ai-menia.  however,  was  soon  robbed  of 
her  independence.  Only  1  month  after 
the  siting  of  the  Sevres  Treaty  in  which 
she  recognized  the  independence  of  Ar- 
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menla  and  agreed  to  American  arbitra- 
tion of  boimdary  disputes.  Kemalist  Tur- 
key with  Soviet  Russian  aid  attacked  the 
new  Republic  of  Armenia.  On  December 
2,  1920,  the  Republic  was  finally  crushed 
by  the  Turkish  and  Russian  armies. 

Today,  the  proud  Armenian  people  and 
their  land  are  divided  between  Turkey 
and  Russia,  Yet,  even  such  pressure  has 
not  been  able  to  extinguish  the  spirit  of 
Armenian  nationalism.  It  is  to  this  en- 
during tradition  that  we  pay  tribute  to- 
day as  we  join  with  the  Armenians  in 
their  prayers  that  one  day  they  will  once 
again  enjoy  their  rightful  peace  in  the 
community  of  nations. 

Mr,  FRIEDEL.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  words 
of  His  Grace  Archbishop  Khatchatour- 
ian.  prelate  of  the  Armenian  Apo.stolic 
Church  of  North  America,  in  his  invoca- 
tions today  were  most  inspiring.  And  it 
is  indeed  fitting  and  proper  to  have  this 
distinguished  religious  leader  deliver  the 
invocation  on  the  occasion  commemorat- 
ing the  50th  anniversary  of  tlic  Inde- 
Ijendencp  of  Armenia, 

It  .should  be  noted,  however,  that 
Armenia  today  is  not  free  and  is  not  in- 
dejjendent.  but  is  completely  subjugated 
by  the  Russian  Soviet  Union.  Armenians 
ail  over  the  world  celebrate  this  day  as  a 
memorial  to  the  once-free  Armenia,  and 
we  here  mark  this  day  to  reassert  our 
belief  in  freedom  for  all  iJeople  and  to 
reaffirm  our  conviction  that  tyranny  and 
despotism  cannot  long  jjievail  where  men 
so  believe. 
If  Armenia  is  an  ancient  country  in 
northeastern  Asia  Minor  and  Trans- 
cauca.sia.  Geological,  archaeological,  and 
historic  data  prove  that  the  territtry  of 
Armenia  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  de- 
velopment of  human  civilization  and  is. 
therefore,  of  con.siderablo  interest  to 
eveiyone.  It  also  is  a  fact  that  Armenia 
is  the  oldest  Christian  .state. 

HLstoiT  records  that  in  550  BC,  King 
Cyrus  tiie  Great  of  Persia  became  king 
of  all  the  lands  of  Media,  including 
Armenia.  He  is.  perhaps,  best  remem- 
bered for  his  qualities  of  humanity,  tol- 
erance, and  genuine  greatness;  he  gave 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  who  were  captives, 
permission  to  return  to  their  homes,  per- 
mission to  rebuild  Jerusaleir.  and  take 
with  them  the  captured  gold  and  silver 
utensils  of  King  Solomon's  Temple. 

Turning  to  more  modern  times,  we  find 
that  the  Transcaucasian  Federation 
formed  by  Armenia.  Azerbaidzhan.  and 
Georgia  after  the  Bolshevik  Revolution 
of  1917  was  dis.solved  on  May  26.  1918. 
and  each  of  those  states  declared  an  in- 
dependent republic.  It  is  that  day  we 
now  note.  Their  independence,  unfortu- 
nately lasted  only  a  short  time  and 
Armenia  was  forcibly  made  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1923. 

In  government  the  Armenian  SSR  has 
virtually  no  independence.  All  phases  of 
its  politics,  economy,  and  culture  arc  un- 
der tightly  centralized  control  from  Mos- 
cow. Although  the  Armenians  are  com- 
pletely subjugated,  their  longing  for  free- 
dom and  Independence  still  lives  to  such 
an  extent  that  their  Russian  conquerors 
strictly  forbid  the  singing  or  playing  of 
the  Armenian  national  anthem. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  I  send  my  most  cordial 
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greetings  to  the  Armenian  i^eople  every- 
where with  the  sincere  wish  that  in  due 
time,  they  will  be  able  to  again  sing  their 
national  anthem  of  an  Armenia,  a  truly 
free  and  independent  nation. 

To  each  Armenian  I  say.  keep  up  the 
good  fight  for  the  independence  of  your 
ancestral  home  with  the  knowledge  that 
you  have  good  friends  who  are  sym- 
ijathetic  with  Armenia's  legitimate  aspi- 
rations for  nationhood. 


A   BILL   TO   EXTEND   RURAL   MAIL 
DELIVERY  SERVICE 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN,  Mr,  Speaker,  no  loiral 
family  in  America  should  be  left  without 
mail  delivery  service.  With  that  in  mind, 
I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  extend 
such  delivery  .service  in  rural  areas.  This 
bill  would  extend  such  service  without 
regard  to  the  number  of  families  per  mile, 
in  the  most  convenient  method  ix)sslble, 
to  the  entire  rural  population  of  the 
United  States. 

Last  August  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment liberalized  the  regulations  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  families  required 
per  mile  of  service  from  two  families  to 
one  and  a  lialf  families.  This  was  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  but  my  heavy  mail 
from  rural  areas  indicates  that  the  entire 
regulation  is  unfair  and  discriminatory. 

A  wide  gap  still  remains  between  ade- 
quate service  and  no  service  at  all  in  rural 
America.  Tliese  people,  living  in  the 
spar.sely  populated  areas  of  the  Nation, 
have  too  often  seen  needed  transporta- 
tion and  communication  services  denied 
them  as  emphasis  shifted  to  the  urban 
centers.  The  passage  of  this  bill  to  fully 
implement  the  traditional  principles  of 
lural  free  delivers'  of  mail  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  these  areas  that  are  need- 
lessly caught  in  the  grips  of  outmoded 
and  unworkable  Federal  rules  and  regu- 
lations. 

This  bill  would  direct  the  Postmaster 
General  to  maintain  rural  delivery  serv- 
ice for  all  rural  families  who  live  on  or 
near  a  road  in  good  condition  which  is 
maintained  and  which  is  unobstructed  by 
gates  or  by  unbridged  streams  which  are 
not  fordable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

It  is  hoped  that  llie  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  will  act  favor- 
ably on  this  legislation  to  restore  a 
needed  .■service  to  rural  America  and  that 
this  Congress  will  concur. 


grave  welfare  state  has  been  guided  by 
the  socialistic  principle  that  government 
is  all  things  to  all  men.  To  a  lesser  ex- 
tent the  U.S.  Government  has  |jul  an 
undue  emphasis  on  the  governmental 
role  to  .solve  the  Nation's  problems  to  the 
detriment  of  individual  initiative  and  re- 
six)nsibility.  We  might  well  profu  ironi 
the  financial  me.ss  in  which  the  British 
Government  now  finds  itself  by  at  least 
considering  the  financial  sobering  up 
process  which  the  British  are  now  cm- 
ploying  to  return  to  fi.scal  .solvency.  The 
latest  move  by  Great  Britain  to  cut 
spending  differs  from  the  proposed  policy 
which  has  been  advanced  here  in  the 
United  States  by  responsible  people; 
namely,  spending  cuts  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  this  UPI  di.spatch  which  appeared 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  May  25  under 
the  heading.  ■Britain  Acts  To  Curtail 
Spending."  the  little  man.  as  usual,  is 
the  loser.  The  big  spenders  in  this  coun- 
try should  profit  from  Britain's  experi- 
ence and  tighten  the  financial  reins  of 
administrative  spending. 

I  place  the  above-mentioned  article  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

BRrrAiN  .'\rTs  To  Cvtitml  Spending 
London.  May  24 — Prime  Minister  Harold 
Wilson's  Labor  government  today  clamped 
new  restrictions  on  bank  loan-s  to  try  to 
curtail  spending  and  hold  down  the  coun- 
try's dangerously  high   level  of  Imports. 

The  Bank  of  England  issued  a  surprise  di- 
rective to  commercial  banks,  ordering  them 
to  hold  down  loans  to  104  per  cent  of  the 
level  reached  last  November  when  the  pound 
sterling   wa-s   devalued. 

The  order  was  issued  because  consumer 
.■^pending  has  not  declined,  despite  the  tough- 
est pence  time  budget  In  history  and  the 
v.eak  position  of  the  pound  on  foreign  cur- 
rency  markets 

wiiat  Britain  is  trylne  to  do  Is  shift  money 
irom  the  home  market  to  exports.  Under  the 
new  loan  celling,  exporting  Industries  wUl 
get  priority.  It  means  big  cutbacks  to  per- 
sonal borrowers,  importers  of  manufactured 
goods,  and  other  non-prlorlty  borrowers. 

It  will  hit  hard  at  British  families,  already 
pinched  between  a  tight  deflationary  budget 
and  costs  rising  because  the  pound  Is  worth 
less  than  before. 

Bank  loans  to  help  people  over  financial 
pinches — called  "overdrafts"  in  Britain — will 
be  abolished  and  balances  of  credits  on  such 
loans  received  before  the  new  restrictions  and 
unused   will   be  cut  back  sharply. 

•■This  is  a  bombshell."  snld  a  spokesman 
for  one  of  Britain's  leading  banks  "We  have 
been  squeezing  the  little  men  up  to  the  hilt, 
I  think  banks  will  ask.  How  the  hell  are 
we  going  to  do  It?'  " 


BRITAIN   ACTS   TO   CURTAIL 
SPENDING 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  ASHBROOK,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  years  Britain's  cradle-to-the- 


ALL  THE  NEWS  FIT  TO  TINT— NO.  1 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
time  ago.  I  started  putting  excerpts  from 
the  New  York  Times  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  under  the  heading  "All 
the  News  Fit  To  Tint."  It  is  high  time 
to  start  this  service  once  more  for  the 
discerning  public.  I  am  always  amazed 
how  many  liberal  professors   tell  their 
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students  that  the  New  York  Times  is  ob- 
jective and  put  it  on  the  required  read- 
ing agenda.  It  is  a  great  newspaper,  has 
wide  breadth  of  coverage  and  is  influ- 
ential. It  IS  all  of  these  things  but  it 
certainly  is  not  and  has  not  been  ob- 
jective. It  is  liberal,  internationalist,  and 
a  constant  advocate  of  big  government 
socialism. 

In  their  Saturday.  May  25  issue,  they 
show  some  of  their  tinting  at  its  best. 
In  their  editorial  column,  under  the 
heading  of  "Congressional  Primaries." 
they  engage  in  the  usual  liberal  jibes  at 
those  Members  of  Congress  they  dislike 
and  choose  not  to  support.  They  use  the 
following  to  categorize  the  incumbents 
they  do  not  like  "with  a  long  record  of 
mediocrity  behind  him,'  "retirement  to 
private  life  is  overdue,"'  "the  reactionar\' 
Republican, '  "used  his  power  over  State 
Department  appropriations  so  imperi- 
-ously,"  and  "the  rather  stodgy  inbum- 
bent." 

You  would  think  that  any  newspaper 
which  could  use  this  type  of  English  to 
describe  Congressmen  could  do  a  little 
better  job  on  paee  37M  in  referring  to 
Bayard  Rustin  and  Rev.  Ralph  Aberna- 
thy.  You  would  have  thought  they  could 
have  put  Mr.  Rustin's  record  in  proper 
perspective  by  slipping  in  a  phrase  here 
and  there  like  "Mr.  Rustin,  who  has 
served  time  in  Federal  prisons  for  viola- 
tion of  the  Selective  Service  Act"  or  "Mr. 
Rustin.  whose  convictions  for  sex  of- 
fenses include  a  jail  sentence  for  sod- 
omy." But  then  it  is  not  surprising 
either. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  never  did  say  the  New 
York  Times  was  either  objective  or  fair. 
All  of  the  news  fit  to  tint,  as  I  have 
always  said. 
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THE  PATHETIC   PLIGHT  OF  WASH- 
INGTON BUSINESSMEN 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  nothing  I  can  add  to  the  ix)ignant  let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Star 
printed  last  Saturday.  The  writers  have 
said  everything  in  a  heartbreaking  cap- 
sule of  the  disgraceful  condition  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  I  wish  I  could  offer 
some  encouragement  to  these  good  peo- 
ple, but  as  long  as  the  administration 
sternly  refuses  to  take  any  step  to  curb 
the  criminal  element  for  fear  of  political 
reprisals.  I  can  hold  out  no  hope.  I  can 
only  express  my  shame  over  what  is  being 
done  to  the  responsible,  productive  seg- 
ment of  our  society  out  of  fear  of  the 
Irresponsible  and  unproductive.  The  let- 
ter follows: 

After  44  Years  in  Business 

Sir:  We  are  owners  of  a  hardware  store  In 
Northeast  Washington  We  write  In  behalf  of 
the  many  who  share  our  problems.  We  have 
obeyed  the  laws,  paid  our  taxes,  and  insured 
ourselves,  though  it  was  e.xpensive.  We  are 
more  than  equal-opportunity  employers,  as 
the  majority  of  our  help  Is  Negro,  and  has 
been  for  years.  We  have  been  father-confes- 
sor,  banker,  and  adviser  to  our  customers. 


with  whom  we  have  dealt  honestly  and  fairly. 
We  are  charter  members  of  the  Business  and 
Professional  Association  of  Par  Northeast, 
and  have  worked  diligently  for  local  Improve- 
ments and  closer  cooperation  between  con- 
sumers and  merchants.  We  are  for  civil  rights 
for  all  men. 

Prior  to  April,  1968,  we  had  lost  money  on 
bad  checlcs,  burglary,  shoplifting,  and  van- 
dalism, all  repaired  or  replaced  at  our  ex- 
pense We  have  taken  needed  hours  from  our 
business  to  sit  In  court  at  the  request  of  the 
police,  only  to  see  the  Judges  postpone  the 
cases  or  dismiss  the  defendant.  We  are  con- 
stantly In  need  of  more  reliable  help.  We 
have  had  trouble  for  years. 

Since  April  5,  1968,  we  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  repeated  looting,  and  vandalism.  Our 
store  was  closed  for  two  weeks  in  order  to 
repair  the  major  damage  done  to  us  on  that 
date  Since  we  reopjened  for  business,  we  have 
been  broken  into  twice  and  have  had  numer- 
ous broken  windows  and  doors. 

Insurance  may  or  may  not  cover  a  portion 
of  these  expenses.  Tlie  bills  for  repairs  to  our 
property,  and  merchandise  and  equipment 
that  was  damaged  or  stolen  are  arriving  daily. 
We  have  lost  our  expected  busy  spring  season 
We  are  frustrated  with  the  past  and  pessi- 
mistic about  the  future. 

Now,  we  receive  word  that  the  insurance 
on  our  building  is  to  be  canceled.  Since  con- 
ditions in  the  District  are  so  bad,  this  could 
be  the  end  of  our  business.  We  can  obtain 
jobs  in  the  suburbs  and  lower  our  standard 
of  living.  We  can  do  without  the  responsi- 
bilities of  owning  a  business  and  all  that 
entails.  We  can  manage.  We  will  not  need 
welfare. 

But  the  taxes  the  District  collects  will  be 
lost.  All  of  our  years  of  endeavor  will  be 
wasted.  Our  employees  will  probably  need 
some  financial  assistance.  Our  customers 
will  lose  the  convenience  and  service  they 
depend  on. 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  this  benefits  no 
one  and  hurts  many.  Is  this  what  is  to  be- 
come of  us  after  forty-four  years  in  business? 
Is  this  what  is  to  become  of  our  employees 
who  have  been  responsible  supporters  of 
their  families?  Is  the  city  to  be  left  an  empty 
shell  of  families  living  on  relief? 

Citizens  must  be  protected.  Criminals  must 
be  Jailed.  The  police  must  have  the  men  and 
the  methods  to  do  this.  Businessmen  must 
be  able  to  obtain  insurance.  We  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it.  Of  all  the  groups  now  clamoring 
for  help,  how  many  are  offering  to  help 
themselves  as  we  have  done  and  hopefully 
will  continue  to  do? 

We  and  all  the  others  In  our  predicament 
are  watching  our  life's  work  go  down  the 
drain,  along  with  our  children's  education 
and  our  security. 

Abraham  and  Ida  Wolf. 
Harvet  and  Preeda  Wolf. 


THE    FOSTER    GRANDPARENTS 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  insufficient  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  foster  grandparent  program.  Un- 
der this  program  Federal  funds  are  pro- 
vided to  employ  senior  citizens  to  care  for 
retarded  children. 

Such  a  program  is  presently  in  effect  in 
the  North  Jersey  Training  School,  which 
is  located  within  the  congressional  dis- 
trict which  I  present,  and  where  15  foster 
grandparents  are  enriching  their  own 
lives  as  well  as  the  lives  of  the  youngsters 


for  whom  they  care.  The  project  is  di- 
rected by  Marion  J.  Cojte,  foster  grand- 
parents field  supervisor,  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  school.  Dr.  Dennis  J.  But- 
timiore. 

The  foster  grandparents  program  is 
limited  to  people  over  60  years  of  age  who 
are  living  on  incomes  of  $1,600  or  less  an- 
nually for  an  individual,  or  S2,100  or  less 
annually  for  a  iiusband  and  wife.  In  ad- 
dition to  providing  some  extra  income, 
the  program  affords  older  people  with  the 
stimulation  and  interest  that  their  fam- 
ilies provided  tor  them  in  the  past.  The 
elderly  participants  and  the  mentally  re- 
tarded children  are  both  served,  for  the 
senior  citizens  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  put  their  talents  to  u.se  and  the  unfor- 
tunate children  are  provided  with  needed 
care  and  attention. 

As  the  program  operates  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  older  Americans  are  hired 
by  the  division  of  mental  retardation  to 
work  with  children  in  state  schools  for 
the  retarded,  pro\iding  these  youngsters 
with  warmth,  affection,  companion- 
ship— the  attention  that  a  child  in  more 
fortunate  circumstances  would  normally 
receive  from  a  close  family  lelationship, 
and  which  is  impossible  to  fully  supply 
in  a  busy  institution,  even  by  the  most 
conscientious  staff. 

This  program  provides  dual  benefits. 
The  "grandparents,"  besides  supple- 
mentary income,  gain  a  new  lease  on 
life  through  a  renewed  sense  of  purpose 
and  usefulnets.  the  satisfaction  of  being 
once  more  needed.  The  children  receive 
benefits  that  only  a  one-to-one  continu- 
ing i-elationship  with  an  adult  can  pro- 
vide. Tliey  open  up  psychologically,  and 
develop  more  rapidly  with  this  encour- 
aging motivation. 

Each  "grandparent"  spends  2  hours 
per  day  with  each  of  two  cliildren  as- 
signed to  him.  .so  that  child  can  identify 
with  his  "grandma"  or  "grandpa"  on 
a  continuing  basis.  After  the  first  5-day 
week,  they  do  identify.  By  that  time, 
each  child  has  learned  to  recognize  his 
own  "grandma"  or  "grandpa." 

For  this  exchange  of  mutual  depend- 
ence and  love,  the  "grandparents"  are 
paid  $1.60  ijer  hour.  Transportation  costs 
of  SI  per  day  are  reimbursed  to  the 
"grandparents"  for  their  daily  journey 
to  and  from  the  school.  Monday  through 
Friday. 

I  have  been  informed  by  Supervisor 
Coyt  and  Dr.  Buttimore  in  a  letter  that 
the  children  assigned  to  the  care  of 
foster  grandparents  have  demonstrated 
unbelievable  progress  since  they  have 
been  receiving  the  daily  one-to-one  care 
and  attention  this  intimate  adult-child 
relationship  provides.  I  should  like  to 
commend  them  both  for  their  direction 
and  participation  in  this  imaginative 
and  important  new  program. 


May 
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SOME  PROGRESS  UNDER  THE  ANTI- 
POVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  a  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  Louis  H.  Katz,  project  administra- 
tor of  the  New  Jersey  work  experience 
and  training  program  which  is  being 
conducted  under  title  V  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  in  the  congres- 
sional district  which  I  represent. 

I  am  very  gratified  by  the  letter.  The 
failures  of  the  antipoverty  program  are 
only  too  well  trumpeted,  but  its  accom- 
plishments often  go  unheralded.  The  fact 
is  that  with  the  determination  and  dedi- 
cation we  can  give  people  dignity  and 
Kclf-re-spect,  and  can  turn  tax-users  into 
taxpayers.  The  letter  follows: 

New   Jersey    Work    Exherience 

AND  Training  Program, 
Patcrson.  N.J.,  May  22,  1968. 
Hon    Charles  S    Joelson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washvigton.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Joelson:  I  wish  to  re- 
port on  the  following  program  of  our  Title  V 
E  O.A.  project  from  7  1  67  to  4/31 -68  in  the 
light  of  the  changes  as  per  the  1967  Social 
Security  .Amendments. 

During  this  period  259  potential  trainees 
appeared  at  our  office  in  respon,se  to  referral 
by  Passaic  County  Welfare  Board  casework- 
ers and  by  our  own  recruiting.  Of  the  259  po- 
tential enrollees,  215  were  actually  enrolled 
in  some  form  of  work  experience  and 
training. 

During  the  same  time  period  123  entered 
full  time  employment  resulting  in  an  ag- 
gregate monthly  reduction  in  public  assist- 
ance cost  of  $25,100. 

Practically  all  of  our  trainees  entered  ;idult 
basic  education  for  a  period  of  time.  Twenty- 
six  trainees  graduated  from  Adult  Basic  Edu- 
cation to  General  Education  Development 
Classes.  Seven  trainees  passed  the  GED  Ex- 
amination in  January  and  thirty  are  sched- 
uled to  take  the  exam  in  June.  Four  trainees 
entered  licensed  practical  nurse  training 
courses.  Of  these,  two  continue  to  be  in 
trainl.ig  and  two  are  presently  working  in 
local  hospitals. 

Two  trainees  are  enrolled  in  beauty  culture 
courses  at  which  they  will  complete  training 
in  June.  1968  and  two  other  trainees  are  en- 
rolled in  a  surgical  technician  course. 

Twenty  trainees  are  eru-oUed  in  clerical 
skills  training.  Training  for  half  of  these 
will  end  in  July,  1968,  the  remainder  will 
complete  training  in  September  and  October. 
I  attribute  the  success  which  these  welfare 
recipients  have  achieved  partly  to  their  ear- 
nest desire  to  Improve  their  lives  and  partly 
to  the  extensive  social  services  extended  these 
trainees.  My  staff  of  Employment  Specialists. 
Mr.  Rocco  Brindisi.  Mr.  Michael  D'Amlco  and 
Mr.  Frederick  Marcus  worked  along  with 
our  Senior  Employment  Specialist.  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Santo  as  a  team  in  working  with  the 
trainees  helping  her/him  reach  optimum 
possible  potential.  Note  these  men  use  a  case- 
work approach  in  developing  their  trainees 
towards  employment. 

Another  plus  this  year  was  the  interlock- 
ing of  the  educational  pre-employment 
phases  of  our  program  with  the  Passaic 
County  Board  of  Vocational  Education.  A 
Joint  program  of  melding  the  goals  of  both 
agencies  in  order  to  meet  the  explicit  req- 
uisites of  the  trainees,  and  yet  followlne 
established  teaching  methods  and  standards 
have  brought  success  closer  to  reality  for 
our  trainees. 

It  Is  hoped  that  once  the  work  Incentive 
program  becomes  operational  In  Passaic 
County,  the  same  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion can  be  developed  between  the  Depart- 
rnent  of  Employment  Securities  and   those 


agencies  it  selects  lo  work  with  in  order  to 
be  .successful. 

Verv  truly  yours, 

LotiTsH.  Katz, 
Project  Administrator,  WEP. 


THE  COUP  DE  GRACE  FOR  NATO? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  puzzling  and  disturbine  a.spects 
about  the  proposed  S6  billion  budget  re- 
duction which  has  been  agreed  upon  by 
the  conference  committee  on  the  tax  bill. 
Perhaps  some  of  these  will  be  clarified 
and  made  comprehensible  by  the  ijubli- 
cation  of  the  committee  report  and 
careful  study  thereof.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  implementation  of  these  recom- 
mendations will  lie  to  a  great  degree  in 
the  discretion  of  the  President  and  the 
{.xecutive  branch  and  their  ,scope  may 
not  be  limited  by  legislation  or  by  express 
policy  statements. 

One  of  the  most  important  ol  these 
questions  is  the  potential  resulting  re- 
duction of  the  troop  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  NATO  and  the  pos,sible 
discontinuation  of  our  military  presence 
in  Europe.  Already  De  Gaulle's  radical 
change  of  course  in  Europe  lias  cracked 
the  unity  of  the  Western  community  and 
dissolved  the  consensus  which  created 
NATO  and  maintained  it  over  the  years. 
To  this  bold  and  unwarranted  trusting 
French  departure  has  been  added  a  gen- 
eral sense  of  euphoria  about  the  char- 
acter and  extent  of  the  supposed  detente 
with  the  U.S.S.R. 

Although  a  large  number  of  members 
of  the  other  body  have  subscribed  to  a 
resolution  to  remove  our  troops  from 
Europe  and  this  policy  could  probably 
now  yain  a  majority  in  that  Chamber, 
nevertheless,  I  feel  deeply  that  such  a 
step  would  be  foolhardy  at  the  present 
time. 

To  begin  with,  the  adverse  effect  of  the 
maintenance  of  our  troops  in  Europe 
has  been  overemphasized.  While  it  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  this  support 
approximates  Sl.5  billion  annually, 
nevertheless,  a  setoff  in  the  amount  of  31 
billion  has  been  developed  through  the 
purchase  by  European  countries  of  mili- 
tary hardware  in  the  United  States.  Re- 
gardless of  this  point,  however,  the  main- 
tenance of  our  forces  .should  not  be  de- 
cided as  a  fiscal  problem  but  as  a  ques- 
tion of  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
At  this  point  I  shall  not  expand  upon 
the  fact  that  we  withdrew  16.000  troops 
from  Europe  when  the  French  evicted 
us  from  their  country  and  that  a  further 
removal  of  34,000  was  announced  last 
year  and  began  on  January  1  of  this  year. 
Nor  will  I  dwell  now  upon  the  urgent  and 
fervent  plea  of  our  greatest  military 
figure  on  active  service.  General  Lem- 
nitzer,  that  no  alteration  be  made  in 
our  European  commitment  based  on  a 
supposed  but  undemonstrable  change  of 


mind  in  the  Kremlin  which  is  obviously 
not  accompanied  by  any  alteration  in 
the  power  of  disixjsition  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary forces  in  the  bloc  countries.  And  I 
shall  only  advert  in  passing  to  the  recent 
Russian  troop  movements  in  Poland  and 
the  intrusion  of  a  substantial  Russian 
naval  force  into  the  Mediterranean. 

The  points  I  wish  to  stress  have  to  do 
rather  with  the  potential  effect  of  a 
policy  of  reduction  upon  our  European 
associates  and  upon  those  countries  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  whom  we  wish  to 
help  toward  independence. 

The  Briti.^h  Minister  of  Defense,  Den- 
nis Healey,  on  May  10  told  members  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Tieaty  Organization 
in  Brus.sels  that  Britain  would  assign  two 
new  forces  to  NATO's  European  com- 
mand. One  would  be  a  mobile  ta,sk  force 
of  20,000  men  complete  with  its  own  air 
tran.sport.  The  other  would  be  an  am- 
ijhibious  force  consisting  of  two  com- 
mando carriers  and  two  as.sault  ships  to- 
ficther  with  a  helicopter  support  ship. 
Although  some  of  these  forces  will  re- 
main in  Britain,  the  amphibious  force 
will  be  stationed  in  European  waters  and 
two  fiigates  which  were  due  for  with- 
drawal from  the  Mediterranean  will  be 
maintained  there  while  the  squadron  of 
Canberra  aircraft  now  in  Malta  will  stay 
thereuntil  1970. 

These  are  helpful  and  welcome  devel- 
opments, ut  the  question  we  must  put 
to  ouiselves  is:  are  we,  haid  on  the  heels 
of  this  announcement,  to  say  to  the  Brit- 
ish, as  we  have  in  the  pa.st  warned  them, 
that  we  will  pull  out  of  NATO  because 
they  have  not  hitherto  cairird  then-  pro- 
portionate burden  or  on  the  other  hand 
now  tell  them  that  we  arc  pulling  out 
becau.se  they  have  demon.strated  that 
they  are  able  to  make  this  contribution 
on  their  own?  This  is  "heads  I  win,  tails 
you  lo.se"  v,ith  a  vengeance. 

Are  we  to  withdraw  our  strong  sup- 
port when  the  German  leaders  are  look- 
ing anxiously  for  firm  allied  support  and 
give  credence  to  those  of  their  people  who 
advocate  a  closer  relationship  with  the 
Soviets  and  would  follow  De  Gaulle's 
siren  call  to  nationalism? 

Finally,  when  there  is  ferment  in  Po- 
land, change  in  Rumania,  and  .semircv- 
olution  in  Czechoslovakia,  is  this  the 
time  to  lessen  the  NATO  presence  which 
has  materially  contributed  to  these 
changes  and  to  force  the  liberalizers  and 
innovators  back  into  the  hopeless  mold 
of  Communist  conto'i^^tV 
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SITY 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  "Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Secretarv-  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  Honorable  Alan  S.  Boyd,  de- 
livered a  brilliant  address  at  the  com- 
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^  mencement  exercises  at  Marshall  Univer- 
sity in  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  on  May  26. 
The  graduating  class,  parents,  and 
friends  of  Marshall  University  were 
treated  to  a  speech  markedly  different 
from  the  ordinary  run  of  soporifics  which 
too  often  characterize  commencement 
addresses. 

Secretar>'  Boyd  defined  with  unusual 
clarity  some  of  the  basic  problems  which 
beset  American  society,  and  what  we 
must  do  to  cope  with  these  problems.  It 
was  a  bold  and  stirrin?  address  which 
deserves  thouul-  vful  consideration  by  all 
Americans.  Marshall  University  also 
awarded  Secretary  Boyd  the  honorary 
desree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

It  was  an  honor  for  me  to  introduce 
Secretary  Boyd  at  Marshall  University, 
and  under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
excerpts  from  my  introductoiT  remarks 
and  the  text  of  Secretary  Boyd's  address: 

Introduction   by   Representative   Ken 
Hechler 

With  events  In  the  nation  and  the  world 
moving  at  Supersonic  speed,  it  Is  appropriate 
that  our  Commencement  speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Alan  3  Boyd,  be  a  man  who  has 
dominion  over  matters  supersonic  In  nature. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  item  about  Alan 
Bovd  is  this  vital  statistic:  he  is  6  feet,  S'i 
inches  in  height.  This  naturally  -.mpelled  the 
Ellis  Johnson  of  his  day  to  seek  him  out  for 
the  basketball  squad  in  Alan  Boyd's  native 
Florida. 

Our  speaker  was  raised  on  a  .small  tobacco 
and  cotton  farm  near  a  Florida  town  about 
the  size  of  Barboursville,  after  having  been 
born  in  the  metropolis  of  Jacksonville  He  re- 
turned from  overseas  air  combat  service  in 
World  War  II  to  study  law  under  the  G  I  Bill 
of  Rights  In  that  neighboring  state  to  our 
Soutii  out  of  which  West  Virginia  w.is  formed 
in  the  year  1863.  He  was  called  back  Into 
combat  during  the  Korean  conflict. 

One  remarkable  thing  about  Alan  Boyd  is 
that  his  taler.ts  are  recognized  by  both  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Presidents— he 
was  appointe<l  by  President  Eisenhower  a 
member  of  tJ-ie  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in 
1959,  and  then  in  1961  President  Kennedy 
came  along  and  appointed  him  Chairman  of 
-^he  Civil   Aeronautics   Board. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  is  the 
twelfth  and  newest  of  the  cabinet-level  de- 
partments of  government.  For  the  past  year 
and  a  half,  Alan  S.  Boyd  has  been  the  first 
and  in  fact  the  only  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation in  our  nation 

Now  I'm  sure  that  Secretary  Boyd  cannot 
comment  on  this  publicly.  But  I  would  be  re- 
miss if  I  did  not  point  out  the  inspiration 
which  Secretary  Boyd  and  his  otRce  have 
given  us  In  the  single  most  important  West 
Virginia  project  which  will  deal  a  blow 
against  the  provincialism  which  has  plagued 
West  Virginia — a  project  which  will  unite 
West  Virginia  on  behalf  of  progress— and  I 
refer  of  course  to  the  construction  of  the 
Midway  Airport. 

Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  wrote: 
■'The  true  rest  of  a  liberal  mind  is  its  passion 
for  the  facts  "  Secretary  Alan  Boyd  not  only 
has  that  passion  for  the  facts,  but  In  the 
pressure  cooker  which  Is  official  Washington 
he  has  on  countless  occasions  displayed  rare 
courage  in  sticking  to  his  guns  In  the  face 
of  massive  and  relentless  pressure. 

In  his  search  for  the  facts,  in  his  refusal 
to  yield  or  bend  to  pressure,  and  in  his  stead- 
fast determination  to  fight  for  the  public 
Interest.  I  feel  that  Secretary  Boyd  has  ful- 
filled to  the  highest  degree  the  definition  of 
a  fully  educated  man. 

It  Is  therefore  with  great  personal  pride 
that  I  present  to  the  graduating  class,  and 
parents  and  friends  of  Marshall  University 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the  Honora- 
ble Alan  S.  Boyd. 


Remarks   by   Secretary   of  Transportation 
Alan   S    Boyd,   at   Commencement   Exer- 
cises AT  Marshall  University,   Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va  ,  May  26,  1968 
Cardinal     Newman     once     said     "A     uni- 
versity ...  is  a  place  which  wins  the  ad- 
miration of  the  young  by  Its  celebrity,  kindles 
the  affecilon  of  the  middle  aged  by  Its  beauty, 
and    rivets    the    fidelity    of    the   old    by    Its 
a.'soclatlons." 

But  that,  as  the  poet  said,  was  In  another 
time  and  in  another  country — long  ago.  and 
far  away  from  Berkeley,  or  Columbia,  or  Ber- 
lin, or  the  Sorbonne. 

And  nowhere,  I  suppose,  do  the  sentiments 
of  that  eminent  nineteenth  century  Eng- 
lish churchman  and  thinker  seem  so  long 
ago  and  far  away  than  at  that  most  ancient 
and  abiding  of  rituals — the  college  com- 
mencement. 

I  must  confess  that  the  whole  Idea  of  com- 
mencements— and  particularly  commence- 
ment speeches — has.  since  at  least  the  day 
of  my  own  graduation,  seemed  to  me  as  good 
an  example  as  there  is  of  the  ultimate  in- 
dignity. The  condemned  man  must  walk  one 
last  mile:  the  '•commencing"  man  must  sit 
through  one  last  lecture. 

Yet,  here  I  am — no  more  successful  in  re- 
sisting the  occasion  than  you  have  been. 

For  what  I  cannot  really  resist  is  the  temp- 
tation to  speak  to  young  people — to  a  genera- 
tion of  young  people  that  seems  less  inclined 
than  any  in  memory  to  accept,  without 
scorching  scrutiny,  the  words  and  the  world 
of  an  older  generation. 

Yet  I  did  not  come  prepared  to  admit  that 
I  am  old  enough  to  be  part  of  any  generation 
gap  or  that  you  are  young  enough  to  insist 
that  one  exists. 

Life  changes  so  fast  these  days  that  the 
young  must  alawys  be  older  than  their  years 
and  the  old  always  yoimger  just  to  remain 
relevant  to  the  world  around  us. 

No  sooner  do  we  learn  to  deal  with  one  en- 
I'ironment,  one  situation,  one  set  of  circum- 
stances, than  we  have  to  start  learning  all 
over  again 

We  are  all  inescapably  caught  up  in  events 
and  experiences  whose  pace  and  scale  seem — 
in  contrast  to  earlier  eras — so  much  larger 
than  life. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  for  anv  of  us  to 
pursue  our  dreams  alone  and  apart  from  the 
world  around  us — if  it  ever  was. 

The  automobile,  the  airplane,  the  tele- 
phone, the  television  set  have  all  but  abol- 
ished space  and  time — and  have  involved  us 
all  in  an  incredibly  complex  network  of 
interaction  and  interdependence. 

The  experts  say  we  are  moving  toward  a 
••loss  of  insulating  space." 

We  can  .--ee  and  sense  that  trend  in  every 
aspect  of  our  lives. 

There  is  the  phenomenal  growth  In  the 
nearness  and  number  of  people — more  and 
more  people  crowding  closer  and  closer  to- 
gether There  Is  the  fact  that  anything  that 
happens  .anywhere  in  the  world  is  only  an 
instant  electronic  impulse  away — and  In 
living  color  at  that.  Everything  and  every- 
one is  here  and  now.  In  a  very  literal  sense, 
we  are  all  neighbors. 

One  of  the  most  crucial  consequences  of 
this  loss  of  insulating  space — of  this  living  in 
increasingly  close  quarters — is  that  those 
choices  we  make  in  common  will  assume  in- 
creasingly greater  importance  In  our  lives. 

Each  of  us  can,  for  example,  buy  his  own 
suit  of  clothes  or  his  own  car — but  none  of 
us  can  buy  his  own  share  of  clean  air.  or  his 
own  stretch  of  clear  highway. 

There  is  a  whole  host  of  such  choices  which. 
In  the  past,  we  have  left  simply  to  the 
mechanism  of  the  market  place,  or  to  the 
experts,  or  to  chance — and  which  we  now 
have  to  make  together,  deliberately,  as  mat- 
ters of  conscious  political  decision. 

We  are  beginning  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  choices  available  to  each  of  us  individ- 
ually depend  on  how  willing  we  are  to  make 
choices  m  common.  Our  ability  to  make  any 


genuine  individual  choices  at  all  will  depend 
on  how  sensibly  we  act  In  developing  our 
educational  and  health  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities: upjon  our  transportation  system; 
upon  the  quality  of  the  air  we  breathe  and 
the  water  we  drink;  and  upon  the  extent 
to  which  all  our  citizens  have  ample  Incen- 
tives and  opportunities  for  a  decent  educa- 
tion, a  decent  home  and  a  decent  Job. 

I  have  no  doubt  we  will  find  these  choices 
difficult  to  make,  for  we  are  used  to  making 
most  of  our  choices  Individually — and  only 
with  extreme  reluctance  do  we  make  choices 
;n  common. 

We  are  equally  reluctant  to  recognize  that 
a  great  many  of  our  private  decisions  have 
enormous  public  consequences — conse- 
quences we  ran  no  longer  avoid  or  ignore. 

No  family,  for  example,  considers  a  move 
to  a  suburban  home  with  a  two-car  garage 
as  having  any  consequences  beyond  the  bene- 
fits it  tarings  them  Yet  the  effect  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  such  decisions  may  be  the 
relative  decline  of  a  downtown  business  dis- 
trict; a  radical  relocation  of  industrial  and 
retail  firms:  the  Isolation  of  the  poor  and 
the  disadvantaged  -within  the  central  city; 
the  removal  of  valuable  land  from  city  tax 
rolls  as  more  and  more  freeways  are  built; 
and  much  more. 

This  same  pattern  prevails  in  the  spread 
cif  air  and  water  pollution — and.  most  im- 
portantly, in  the  isolation  and  exclusion  of 
the  Negro  American  from  even  the  mo.st  or- 
dinary opportunities  available  to  almost 
overy  other  American  with  a  white  skin 

In  a  world  where  everybody  rubs  elbows 
with  everybody  else,  where  you  can't  put 
your  foot  down  without  stepping  on  some- 
body's toe,  we  can  no  longer  refuse  respon- 
sibility for  the  public  costs  and  consequences 
of  private  decisions. 

Old  approaches  simply  will  not  work  in 
a  new  and  entirely  different  environment. 
What  worked  in  a  world  of  economic  scarcity, 
where  change  was  slow,  space  ample  and 
distance  long,  will  not  work  in  a  world  of 
economic  abundance,  of  change  so  rapid 
it  seems  more  and  more  to  outrun  our  ca- 
pacity lo  respond,  of  scarce  space  and  instant 
access  lo  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

In  a  relatively  short  space  of  time,  we  have 
succeeded  in  America  in  creating  an  eco- 
nomic abundance,  a  standard  of  living,  a 
technological  wizardry  and  a  managerial 
genius  that  have  earned  tis  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  every  other  nation  in  the 
world. 

Yet,  in  the  words  of  one  of  our  most  acute 
social  observers:  "Tlie  teeming,  disorganized 
life  of  impoverished  slums  has  all  but  dis- 
appeared among  the  North  Atlantic  democ- 
racies—save only  the  United  States.  ...  it 
can  be  said  with  fair  assurance  that  mass 
poverty  and  squalor,  of  the  kind  that  may 
be  encountered  in  almost  any  large  Amer- 
ican city,  simply  cannot  be  found  in  com- 
parable cities  in  Europe,  or  Canada,  or 
Japan." 

In  the  generation  that  has  passed  since 
the  Great  Depression  we  have  reached  levels 
of  affluence  high  enough  so  that  we  can  af- 
ford, many  times  over,  to  offer  to  every 
American  ample  opportunity  for  a  decent 
home,  a  decent  .school,  and  a  decent  job. 

But  we  have  yet  to  measure  up  to  the 
standard  that  Franklin  Roosevelt  set  for  us 
over  thirty  years  ago:  "The  test  of  our  prog- 
:'ess  is  not  whether  we  add  more  to  the 
abundance  of  those  who  have  much,  it  is 
whether  we  provide  enough  for  those  who 
have  too  little." 

The  current  issue  of  Fortune  magazine  re- 
ports on  the  alms  and  attitudes  of  the  af- 
fluent American.  An  Income  of  $25,000,  says 
Fortune,  represents  the  threshold  to  genuine 
affluence — before  It  is  reached,  wants  tend  to 
outrun  income,  but  after  it  is  reached  income 
tends  to  outrun.  Currently,  the  magazine  es- 
timates, one  taxpayer  in  50  has  crossed  that 
threshold — by  the  end  of  the  century,  one 
out  of  four  Americans  will  have  done  so. 
After  a  probing  exploration  and  analysis 
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of  the  goals  of  these  Americans,  of  what  it  is 
that  has  motivated  them  to  earn  this  Income, 
of  what  it  is  they  wanted  it  for,  tiie  magazine 
selected  as  the  most  succinct  summary  of  the 
aims  of  these  .Americans  the  remark  of  an 
upper-income  Illinois  housewife:  "We're  very 
ble.ssed  .1  have  all  the  major  appliances 
that  anyone  would  want  and  my  husband 
has  a  workshop  that  is  out  of  this  world." 

There  are  those  who  wonder  and  worry 
about  whetlier  we  are.  indeed,  in  danger  of 
being  anesthetized  by  affluence. 

There  are  those  who  fear  we  are  approach- 
ing the  point  wliere  cnir  grrowlui;  mast«ry  of 
means-  of  technology,  of  production — is 
matched  by  an  increasing  emptiness  of  ends. 

There  are  those  who  are  disturbed  by  what 
they  sense  as  an  increasing  equation  among 
tf)o  many  .'\mericans  of  the  good  life  with  the 
mere  accumulation  of  goods. 

There  are  those  who  find  our  pa.ssion  for 
law  and  order  a  little  less  than  persuasive 
when  so  rarely  It  is  accompanied  by  a  pas- 
sion for  justice. 

There  are  those  who  are  far  less  impressed 
with  the  prosperity  so  many  Americans  enjoy 
than  with  the  poverty  so  many  Americans 
endure. 

There  are  those  who  cannot  rest  easy  with 
the  contradiction  of  a  nation  prosperous  be- 
yond parallel  in  the  memory  of  man,  but 
which — in  the  words  of  one  commentator — 
"olfers  millions  of  its  youths  a  kind  of  ex- 
perience new  in  history:  the  peculiarly  ironic 
end  unsettling  one  of  living  out  an  impov- 
erished life  in  the  midst  of  a  country  actually 
perplexed  about  what  to  do  with  its  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  capacities  Under  these 
circumstances  poverty  is  not  an  unavoidable 
fact  of  the  world,  a  shared  struggle  for  an 
entire  nation,  but  a  matter  of  willful  care- 
leFsness  or  dishonorable  apathy  for  the  ma- 
jority of  us  who  are  comfortable  For  those 
living  the  threadbare  life  of  migrant  farmers 
or  sharecroppers,  or  attempting  survival  In 
the  rat-infested  ghettos  of  our  cities,  it  Is 
almost  a  matter  of  being  singled  out  for 
condemnation." 

For  as  long  as  we  have  been  a  nation — and 
longer — one  group  of  Americans  has  enjoyed 
infinitely  less  than  its  share  in  the  building 
and  the  blessings  of  American  society,  and 
infinitely  more  than  its  share  of  poverty  and 
privation,  of  humiliation  and  hatred. 

I  speak  of  the  American  Negro. 

It  is  not  only  the  Negro  who  suffers  in  our 
society  from  poverty  and  privation.  But,  as 
one  observer  has  pointedly  put  it:  "No  one  is 
poor  in  America  because  he  is  white.  Many 
people  are  poor  because  they  are  black," 

The  nine  year  old  white  hoy  in  the  north 
Georgia  foothills  knew  the  difference  when 
he  said:  "I'm  sure  glad  I  wasn't  born  col- 
ored, but  to  be  rich  I  think  I  should  have 
been  born  some  other  place." 

I  have  said  that  in  today's  world  we  can 
isolate  neither  problems  nor  people  from  each 
other — neither  private  nor  public  decisions. 

If  we  could  see  no  other  way,  we  could  see 
by  the  flames  that  lit  the  skies  over  many 
American  cities  in  recent  months  and  years 
that  we  cannot  separate  the  future  of  white 
America  from  the  fate  of  black  America. 

Leveling  stores  and  homes  in  the  ghettos 
with  a  torch  is  not  the  answer.  Nor  is  leveling 
the  blame.  And  the  one  sure  way  to  fail  to 
find  the  answer  is  to  hang  out  signs  saying, 
"Business  as  usual." 

Let  us  all  condemn  riots;  let  us  never  con- 
done violence. 

But.  above  all,  let  us  understand — and  let 
us  act. 

Let  us  understand  that,  for  at  least  a 
century,  whlt€  America  has  insisted  that  if 
everyone  would  just  sit  still — if  "outsiders" 
and  "agitators"  would  stop  Interfering  and 
stirring  things  up — time  alone  would  even- 
tually remove  the  race  problem  from  our 
midst. 

But  the  Negro  knows — and  we  ought  not 
to  forget — that  time  hardens,  not  heals. 


Let  us  understand  how  the  deep  frustra- 
tion of  men  long  denied  can  find  expression 
in  the  incendiary  rage  of  men  who  will  no 
longer  be  denied 

Let  us  understand  how  those  who  have 
.suffered  sustained  and  systematic  exclusion 
from  American  society  do  not  always  feel 
bound   by  Its  constraints. 

Let  us  understand  that  it  is  not  the  Negro 
alone  who  is  warped  and  wounded  by  our 
indifference  and  our  animosity — for  those 
who  would  deny  the  dignity  of  another  must 
thereby  degrade  their  own. 

Let  us  understand  that  we  cannot  expect 
those  in  our  ghettos  to  equal  the  achieve- 
ments of  other  Americans  when  they  do  not 
enjoy  the  opportunities  the  rest  of  us  take 
for  granted.  We  cannot  ask  from  them — as 
we  often  do— the  kind  of  utterly  heroic  effort 
few  of  us  who  are  far  more  fortunate  man- 
age  to  achieve. 

Let  us  understand — and  let  us  act.  Act 
to  change  our  attitudes  and  our  institu- 
tions. Act  In  our  schools  and  in  our  hiring 
halls — in  our  jobs  and  on  out  sidewalks — in 
our  neighborhoods  and  throughout  our  na- 
tion— In  our  society  and,  above  all.  In 
ourselves. 

We  have  pa.ssed  the  point  of  no  return  on 
the  racial  problem  in  America.  We  have 
reached  the  point  where  the  ability  of  each 
of  us  to  live  a  full  and  free  life  rests,  in  fact, 
upon  our  ability  to  insure  the  same  oppor- 
tunities  to   all    Americans. 

•Mankind."  T.  S.  Eliot  once  said,  ■•cannot 
bear  very  much  reality." 

We  have  a  way.  Indeed,  of  always  wanting 
to  see  and  savor  our  world  sunnyside  tip.  But 
things  are  changing.  A  new  generation  of 
Americans  is  emerging  that — far  more  than 
the  old — seems  to  insist  on  seeing  and  saying 
it  like  it  really  Is. 

It  seems  a  generation  that  questions  the 
assumptions  of  the  old  as  severely  and  strin- 
gently as  it  questions  its  aspirations. 

It  seems  a  generation  that  takes  with  a 
new  seriousness  the  old  admonition  of 
Socrates  that  ••the  unexamined  life  is  not 
worth  living." 

It  seems  a  generation  less  frightened  by 
the  prospect  of  the  manipulation  of  man 
by  machine  than  by  the  practice  of  the 
manipulation  of  man  by  man. 

It  seems  a  generation  tinwllling  to  respond 
to  new  .situations  by  wrapping  Itself  in  the 
.security  blanket  of  old  stereotypes. 

It  seems  a  generation  increasingly  com- 
mitted to  the  creation  of  a  genuinely  per- 
sonal world — In  which  all  conversations  and 
contact  can  be  conducted  person-to-person 
and  man-to-man. 

It  seems  a  generation  far  better  able  than 
mine  to  fashion  an  environment  in  which 
man  can  live  and  thrive. 

That's  the  way  It  seems  to  me.  How  it 
seems  to  you  will  have  a  profound  Impact 
on  the  course  of  this  country  in  the  decades 
ahead. 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  URGENCY  OF 
MAINTAINING  THE  MERCHANT 
MARINE  PROGRAMS  AT  FULL 
STRENGTH 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  fellow  Con- 
gressmen a  matter  of  grave  and  urgent 
concern.  With  respect  to  the  maritime 
legislation  presently  pending  before  this 
Congress,  I  have  been  both  ."^hocked  and 
dismayed  by  several  receiit  developments 


and,  because  of  this,  I  feel  compelled  to 
alert  my  colleagues  to  the  ominous  im- 
plications of  such  developments. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  at  the  ca.sual  way  in 
which  cei'tain  Cabinet  members  have 
virtually  disregarded  this  committee.  As 
a  strong  advocate  of  a  new  and  ex- 
panded maritime  program.  I  am  frankly 
dumbfounded  by  the  recent  unexplained 
actions  of  the  administration  in  regard 
to  legislation  which  is  directly  contrary 
to  the  original  agreements  reached  in 
good  faith  only  C  months  ago.  And,  as 
one  of  the  spon.sors  of  H.R.  159,  lo  estab- 
lish the  Maritime  Administration  as  an 
independent  Federal  agency.  I  realize 
with  even  greater  urgency  the  need  for 
immediate  action  on  this  bill. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Speiiker,  as  you  know, 
hearings  arc  now  being  iield  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  on  H.R.  13940  and 
S.  2650,  companion  bills  which  piovide  a 
comprehensive  inogram  to  modernize 
and  expand  our  declining  merchant 
fleet.  This  lepi.slation  was  laboriously 
composed  section  by  .section  by  Senators 
Magnuson  and  Bartlett  and  Congress- 
men Garmatz  an.d  Downing  in  an  at- 
tempt to  satisfy  as  fully  as  possible  the 
best  interests  of  all  maritime  concerns. 
The  Secretary  of  Tiansportation,  Mr. 
Alan  S.  Boyd,  representing  the  Presi- 
dent, was  also  in  attendance  at  all  of 
these  meetings  of  negotiation;  further- 
more, the  greater  part  of  the  technical 
work  on  these  bills  was  drafted  by  mrm- 
bers  of  Mr.  Boyd's  staff. 

During  the  cour.ce  of  these  pioceedinps. 
Senator  Magnuson  and  the  other  distin- 
:^uished  coauthors  of  this  legislation  con- 
sulted President  Johnson  himself  about 
his  views  on  the  bill.  and.  after  a  lensthy 
discu-ssion  with  him.  were  satisfied  with 
his  assurances  that  he  was  in  agreement 
with  it.  In  fact,  on  the  very  day  that 
Senator  Magntjson  introduced  S.  2650. 
the  Senator  stated  on  the  floor,  and  I 
quote  from  the  Congressional  Record. 
November  9.  1967: 

I  am  liappy  to  say  that  there  is  a  general 
agreement  between  all  Involved  In  this  ef- 
fort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  the.se  indica- 
tions of  accord  and  endorsement  from 
the  administration  6  months  ago.  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  Boyd  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  on  May  20.  1968.  and  re- 
vealed the  administi-ation's  plan  for  the 
merchant  marine — a  plan  at  variance  in 
almost  everv  lespect  with  the  provisions 
as  set  forth  in  S.  2650  and  H.R.  1.3940. 
Coincidentally,  the  plan  Secretary  Boyd 
outlined  to  the  committee  is  almost  iden- 
tical to  the  one  issued  by  the  Interagency 
Maritime  Task  Force  in  October  of  1965. 
and  chaired  by  Mr.  Boyd.  The  ta.sk  force 
report  was  later  discredited  in  its  en- 
tirety and.  according  to  Mr.  Boyd  him- 
self, was  .supposedly  dispensed  with  due 
to  its  unacceptability  to  maritime  in- 
terests and  the  eeneral  controversy  and 
opposition  it  generated. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  an  extremely 
irritating  fact  is  that  the  administra- 
tion's plan  was  presented  to  the  Senate 
.subcommittee  by  a  Cabinet  officer  who 
legally  has  no  authority  in  maritime  mat- 
ters. In  approving  the  creation  of  the 
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Department  of  Transportation,  this  Con- 
gress specifically  excluded  the  Maritime 
Administration  from  organization  within 
the  new  Department.  As  is  being  well 
proven  by  the  maritime  propo.sals  set 
forth  by  Secretary  Boyd  last  week,  the 
Congress  made  a  wise  decision  in  keep- 
ing Maritime  out  of  the  Department  of 
Tran.sportation. 

As  part  of  the  mammoth  Depart- 
ment of  T-ansportation,  it  is  evident 
that  maritime  affairs  would  have  re- 
cei\ed  short  shrift  from  hiaiher  officials 
whose  ears  appear  to  be  deaf  to  the  con- 
flicting interests  and  myriad  facets  of 
the  maritime  problem.  While  the  De- 
partment readily  approves  tremendous 
expenditures  of  Federal  funds  for  more 
glamorous  projects  such  as  the  super- 
sonic transport  and  .space  probes,  what 
would  It  approve  for  maritime?  Reduc- 
tion of  merchant  marine  construction 
subsidies  and  thereby  the  elimination  of 
any  hop"'  of  bringing  the  fleet  up  to 
standards  essential  to  our  national  secu- 
rity, economic  wpi;-be:nc;.  and  world 
pre.sti2e.  Halting  of  the  sub.sidized  con- 
stniction  of  many  current  projects  now 
underway  and  thus  causing  the  waste  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  Elimination  of  the 
nuclear-powered  ship  program  and 
reduction  of  funds  for  further  maritime 
research  and  development  so  that  the 
United  States  can  repress  farther  behind 
other  nations  in  maritime  technology. 
Permission  to  purchase  and  register 
ships  abroad  giving  them  all  the  cargo 
preferences  of  an  American-flag  ship 
and.  thus,  aggravate  our  worsening 
balance-cf-pajTnents  position  and  cause 
widespread  U.S.  unemployment  in  mari- 
time labor.  This  is  the  program  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  would  pro- 
pose. 

Accordingly,  we  have  been  told  that 
this  plan  is  a  result  of  the  administra- 
tion's approa:h  to  budget  cutting — axe 
the  merchant  marine  Since  World  War 
II.  due  to  insuflBcient  support  and  at- 
tention, the  merchant  marine  has  grad- 
ually been  deteriorating.  Whenever  it 
was  budset-cutting  time,  the  Maritime 
Administration  has  always  happened  to 
be  one  cf  the  first  on  the  list.  Through 
the  years,  the  US.  merchant  marine 
has  been  relegated  to  a  less  and  less 
significant  rcle  while  our  most  formid- 
able rivals — the  USSR.,  to  name  one — 
are  striving  to  make  their  merchant 
marine  one  of  the  most  significant  fac- 
tors in  thfcir  national  prosperity. 

Of  cou'-se.  Mr  Boyd's  ird'cation  that 
this  program  is  due  to  the  need  for  Fed- 
era!  budget  cutting  is  no't  a  new  one  to 
Members  of  Congress.  In  the  past  year, 
the  MembtTs  of  Congress  who  support 
the  maritime  interests  cf  the  Nation 
have  been  repeatedly  threatened  by  the 
specter  of  budget  cuts  as  a  rebuttal  to 
their  refusal  to  transfer  the  Maritime 
Administration  into  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  At  last,  in  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  intents  of  the  Administration 
and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  with 
respect  to  maritime  matters.  I  can  only 
remind  the  Members  of  the  Ccngress  of 
the  importance  of  immediate  action  by 
the  Senate  on  the  House-passed  bill, 
H.R.  159.  to  establish  an  independent 
Maritime  AdminLstraticn.  Now  more 
than  ever  before  it  is  clear  that  maritime 


interests  do  not  stand  a  chance  without 
having  their  own  organization  within  the 
Federal  Government  to  foster  a  vigorous 
merchant  marine. 

Frankly,  the  entire  treatment  that  the 
maritime  issue  has  been  accorded  by  the 
administration  astonishes  me  in  its  du- 
plicity, secrecy,  and  total  unreliability. 
The  administration  and  its  spokesman. 
Mr.  Boyd,  have  essentially  betrayed  pre- 
viously understood  agreements  made  be- 
tween themselves  and  certain  Members 
of  Congress  concerning  proposed  mari- 
time legislation.  The  administration  has 
doublecrosscd  labor  with  the  announce- 
ment of  its  new  plan  and  will  cause  a 
great  loss  in  investments  on  projects 
now  underway  if  these  must  be  scrapped 
to  accommodate  the  budget.  How  many 
more  years  must  the  maritime  industry 
tolerate  such  abuse  and  mistreatment? 
As  respons:ble  Members  of  Congress,  we 
should  be  alarmed  by  these  developments 
and  move  to  swift  action  to  undo  seme 
long-overdue  wrongs. 

One  such  action  which  I  am  calling 
for  is  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Alan  S. 
Boyd.  In  my  opinion,  his  handling  of 
the  maritime  question  has  been  inept 
a.id  underhanded  and  gives  rise  to  a 
•^reat  many  questions  in  my  mind  as  to 
his  honest  intentions  and  the  purpose 
of  his  unwarranted  assumption  of  re- 
sponsibility with  regard  to  maritime  mat- 
ters or  else  it  demonstrates  that  he  is 
a  pupp.'it — dancing  as  his  string  is  pulled. 
Lately,  this  Congress  has  received  some 
vei-y  rude  shocks  from  the  Secretaries 
of  Commerce  and  Transportation.  After 
requesting  the  appearance  of  the  Secre- 
t:i  ry  Qf  Commerce  at  the  House  maritime 
hearings.  Congressman  Gar:t.atz  r^^cciv.-d 
a  refusal  from  that  office  stating  that 
maritime  functions  had  been  delegated 
by  the  administration  to  those  of  the  De- 
partment o:'  Tr.iu.sportation.  As  a  Mem- 
ber 01  tlie  Congress  which  pa.ssed  a  law 
specifically  excluding  maritime  func- 
tions from  the  Department  of  Trans- 
Ijortation.  I  am  astounded  at  the  audac- 
ity of  such  a  statement. 

Furthermore,  with  specific  regard  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  himself, 
who.  by  law.  has  no  actual  authority  ia 
maritime  matters,  I  must  emphasize  that 
he  has  often  assimied  a  i:)osition  of  a 
creat  deal  more  authority  than  his  stated 
function  as  merely  a  representative  of 
the  administration  would  require. 

Further,  we  have  found  that  the  truth 
of  m.tny  of  Mr  Boyd's  statements  may 
be  called  into  question  as  my  fellow  col- 
league. Congressman  Mailliard.  pointed 
out  in  t'ne  Concrlssional  Recor-j  last 
May  22.  After  assuring  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary 1967  that  the  controve-sial  Mari- 
time Task  Force  report  had  been  tossed 
in  the  ash  can,  Mr.  Boyd  then  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  a  year  and  a  half  later  and 
proposes  the  administration's  plan  which 
is  almost  identical  to  the  task  force  re- 
port with  the  exception  of  a  slight  re- 
arrangement of  words. 

What  is  worse,  recent  developments 
spurred  by  the  administration  regarding 
the  maritime  legislation  have  apparently 
been  kept  secret  from  the  very  Members 
of  Congress  who  are  holding  hearings  on 
the  legislation.  Although  Mr.  Boyd  ap- 
pears to  assume  a  great  deal  of  unofficial 


responsibility  for  maritime  matters,  he 
appears  conveniently  to  forget  that  re- 
sponsibility when  it  comes  to  informing 
Members  of  Congress  directly  of  various 
undesirable  or  controversial  administra- 
tion edicts  unless  specifically  questioned 
about  them.  Early  in  May  1968,  it  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Congressman 
Garmatz  through  the  source  of  a  well- 
documented  newspaper  article  that  the 
administration  planned  to  scrap  the  cur- 
rent merchant  marine  construction  sub- 
sidy program  for  fl.scal  year  1969  if  Con- 
press  required  the  administration  to  cut 
the  Federal  budget  bv  .S6  billion.  This  in- 
formation was  re\ealed  to  the  newspaper 
through  an  unnamed  official  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  ap- 
peared in  the  newspaper  before  any  of 
the  Members  on  either  merchant  marine 
committee  learned  of  it.  Furthermore,  no 
one  on  eitlier  committee  was  asked  or 
consulted  about  this  development.  Had 
Congressman  Garm.\tz  not  written  per- 
sonally to  Secretary  Boyd  for  confirma- 
tion of  this  article,  no  doubt  the  news- 
paper would  have  remained  his  only 
source  of  information  on  this  matter 
which  directly  affects  the  future  of  the 
legislation  we  are  attempting  to  enact 
in  H.R.  13940  and  S.  1'650. 

In  my  opinion,  fie  entire  relation.ship 
between  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
^'ress  on  the  maritime  issue  has  become 
untenable,  inexcusable,  and  intolerable. 
As  the  elected  lawmakers  of  this  Nation, 
I  feel  we  can  no  lonser  ignore  the  com- 
plete disregard  and  presumptuous  treat- 
ment we  are  enduring  at  the  hands  of 
the  administration  and  its  spoke.sman, 
Mr.  Boyd.  T'ne  pr-'^sent  .setup,  whereby 
Secretary  Boyd  unjustifiably  speaks  for 
the  administration  on  maritime  interests, 
is  a  complete  disavowal  of  the  expressed 
will  of  Conm-ess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hov;  much  farther  is  the 
Congress  and  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion 'roing  to  allow  them.selves  to  be 
pushed?  In  my  mind,  the  situation  has 
gone  quite  far  enough.  I  ask  my  fellow 
Con:iressmen  tc  think  seriously  on  my 
requests — the  resignation  of  Mr.  Alan  S. 
Boyd  as  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 
the  .swift  enactment  of  H.R.  159  so  that 
the  maritime  industry  through  its  own 
Federal  Maritime  Administration  can 
.speak  loudly  and  officially  for  itself. 


May 
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THE  NEED  FOR  ADEQUATE  FUNDING 
OF  THE  EQIJAL  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY  COMMISSION 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  2, 
19P8.  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  pursuant  to  title  VTI  of  the 
Civil  Riehts  Act  of  1964,  assumes  juris- 
diction for  the  first  time  over  some  6.000,- 
000  employees  working  in  the  establish- 
ments of  195,000  employers  not  now  cov- 
ered under  the  act.  This  occurs  as,  on 
July  2  coverage  of  the  act,  which  bans 
job  discrimination  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  extends 
to  employers  of  25  or  more  employees 


from  the  cun-ent  minimum  of  50:  in  total 
the  act  will  then  c.Tver  about  55  percent 
of  the  labor  force  in  thp  United  States. 

The  Congress  intended  that  these  em- 
ployees receive  the  same  protection 
against  job  discrimination  as  the  38,- 
000.000  employees  presently  covered,  and 
that  the  process  by  which  this  protection 
is  extended  by  the  EEOC — investigation 
or  job  discrimination  charges,  determina- 
tion on  whether  the  facts  indicate  dis- 
crimination has  indeed  occurred  and 
conciliation  to  effect  a  remedy  where  it 
ha.s— be  completed  in  60  days. 

Speedy  resolution  of  job  discrimina- 
tion charges  by  the  agency  established 
under  title  VII  to  resolve  them  is  clearly 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  economy  and 
the  Nation. 

Victims  of  job  discrimination  must  see 
a  means  under  the  law  to  secure  timely 
redress  or  doubt  that  the  processes  of  law 
and  order  are  of  value  to  them.  Em- 
ployers, unions,  and  employment  agen- 
cies charged  with  job  discrimination 
deserve  speedy  dismissal  of  charges  found 
to  be  groundless,  and  quick  investiga- 
tion and  conciliation  of  those  found  to 
be  valid  in  order  that  equity  prevail  and 
interruption  of  the  daily  nmning  of  their 
business  be  minimized. 

Unless  the  Congress  appropriates  to 
EEOC  the  budget  requested  for  it.  it  is 
impossible  for  the  intent  of  Congress 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  be 
executed. 

The  Commission  opened  its  doors  on 
July  2,  1965,  and  was  almo.-t  immediately 
inundated  with  a  flood  of  charges  far 
beyond  anticipation  as  the  Nation's 
minorities  and  women  sought  to  use  tliis 
new  channel  for  redress  of  job  discrimi- 
nation. Staffed  and  funded  in  its  first 
year  to  handle  an  estimated  2.000 
charges,  the  Commission  received  almost 
9,000.  The  resulting  backlog  in  investi-;a- 
tions  and  conciliations  has  thus  far  been 
impervious  to  the  gains  in  producti\ity 
the  Commission  began  to  achieve  in  its 
'second  year  of  operation  and  which  have 
culminated  over  recent  months  in  almo.st 
monthly  record  levels  of  investigation 
and  conciliation.  For  not  only  have  the 
annual  increases  in  employer  and  em- 
ployee coverage  under  the  act  led  to  a 
growing  volume  of  incoming  charges — a 
volume  over  which  the  Commission  has 
no  control — but  the  very  fact  of  increases 
in  successful  conciliations  has  made  more 
victims  of  discrimination  aware  of  the 
Commission  and  its  work.  Tliis  too  iras 
meant  a  resulting  increase  in  the  num- 
bei-  cjf  comi)laints  which  must  be  in- 
vestigated and.  where  a  violation  of  title 
VII  is  found  to  exist,  conciUated. 

Thus  in  the  first  4  months  of  calendar 
1968  the  Commission  completed  .success- 
ful conciliation  of  a  record  136  cases  with 
employers,  unions,  and  employm.ent 
agencies  .surpassing  the  entire  fiscal  1967 
total  of  88  .such  agreements,  and  com- 
pleted 1,186  investigations,  representing  a 
72-percent  increase  over  the  monthly 
completion  rate  in  the  previous  fiscal 
.vear.  In  April  1968  alone  358  investiga- 
tions were  completed — twice  the  fiscal 
1967  monthly  average.  Yet  despite  such 
gains  the  Commission  will  face  a  larger 
backlog  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1968  than  at 
the  beginning,  as  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  first  2  weeks  in  May  saw  a  rec- 
ord number  of  new  incoming  charges. 


Thus  despite  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  the  entire  EEOC  process  for  reso- 
lution of  incoming  ciiargcs  take  60  days, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  Commission  to 
make  this  intent  a  reality  the  fact  is 
that  a  complainant  today  can  expect  to 
wait  about  11  months  to  have  his  or  her 
ca.se  investigated  and  decided  and  an 
additional  5  months  for  processing 
liirough  conciliation.  The  increased 
coverage  which  next  fiscal  year  will 
bring,  along  with  the  greater  volume  of 
charges  fiowing  from  employees  already 
covered  will  mean  that  at  the  appropria- 
tion level  recommended  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee — S6.9  million  versus 
the  requested  SI 3.1  million — an  individ- 
ual .seeking  redress  under  the  law  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year  will  have  to  wait  even 
longer — almost  2  years — for  disposition 
of  liis  charge.  The  respondent  emijloyer, 
union,  or  employment  agency  or  joint 
labor-management  ajiprcntlceship  pro- 
gram will  be  involved  for  a  correspond- 
ingly longer  time  in  dealings  with  the 
Commission  for  resolution  of  the  charge 
against  it. 

The  Commission  estimates  that  re- 
ceipt of  its  full  appropriation  request 
would  enable  it.  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  to  become  current 
in  the  investigation  and  conciliation 
process — to  eliminate  the  existing  back- 
log and  allow  prompt  and  timely  dis- 
lx)sition  of  incoming  charges,  consistent 
with  congre.s.sional  intent  under  title 
VII.  by  the  citizens  lore.sently  covered  as 
v»-ell  as  by  those  covered  for  the  first 
time  beginning  July  2, 

Six  million  dollars  represents  the  dif- 
ference between  continued,  increasing 
backlog  in  processing  job  discrimination 
complaints  and  achievement  of  cu-  rency 
in  the  Commi.ssion'.s  operation.  It  is  a 
small  price  to  pay  to  produce  timely  re- 
dress of  legitimate  grievances,  prompt 
dismi.s.sal  of  complaints  found  to  be 
without  merit,  and  enhanced  credibility 
in  the  processes  of  law  on  the  part  of 
the  thousands  of  our  citizens  who  an- 
nually allege,  and  millions  who  annually 
undergo,  the  job  discrimination  that 
costs  the  Nation  more  than  S30  billion  in 
wasted  productivity. 


lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  15  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PucjNSKi,  today,  for  30  minutes; 
and  to  revi.sc  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gathings,  for  5  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

I  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BiESTER)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: » 

Mr.  Dervvinski,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PiRNiE,  for  60  minutes.  June  10. 

Mr.  Patman.  for  15  minutes  on  May  28, 
and  for  15  minutes  on  May  29,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr,  Rosenthal  <at  the  request  of  Mr, 
Machen  ) ,  for  30  minutes,  on  May  28. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Kee  '  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Albert)  , 
for  today,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Flynt  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert  i ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Airs.  May  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends*.  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  accoimt  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  KuPFERMAN  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  ) ,  from  May  27  through 
Jime  6,  on  accoimt  of  official  bu.siness 
at  the  UN.  Trusteeship  Council  hear- 
ings of  the  Tru.st  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  at  the  United  Nations  headquar- 
ters, New  York  City. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce on  H.R. 17126, 

Mr,  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  in  two  instances 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.  ^ 

Mr.  Curtis  to  include  extraneous 
matter  with  remarks  made  during  de- 
bate on  the  renegotiation  bill. 

Mr.  Gathings  and  to  include  two  ar- 
ticles. 

I  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BiESTER)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  in  foui'  instances. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 

Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  PoFF. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Findley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwin.ski. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Collier  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Gurney  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cahill. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Machen)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Fraser  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Howard  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Boland  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  in 
three  instances. 

Mr.  Waggonner. 

Mr.  Roybal  in  six  instances. 
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Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Marsh  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Cohelan  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Bevill  in  three  instances. 
Mr   DE  LA  Garza  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Patten. 
Mr.  ViGORiTO. 
Mr.  DoRN  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  1052.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas  S. 
Cvetan.  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired*;  and 

S.J.  Res!  168.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  temporary  funding  of  the  emergency 
credit  revolving  fund. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly 'at  6  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p  m.  i . 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Tuesday.  May  28.  1968.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECurrv'E  communications, 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1881.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Narrows  unit.  Missouri  River  Basin  project. 
Colorado,  pursuant  t-o  section  9iai  of  the 
Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  (53  Stat. 
11 87 1  (  a.  Doc.  No.  3201:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

1882.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  transmitting  reports  of  the 
number  of  officers  on  duty  with  Headquar- 
ters. Department  of  the  .\riny,  and  the  Army 
General  Staff  on  March  31.  1968.  pursuant 
to  section  3031 'O  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code:   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1883.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  proposed  revision  of  law  governing  financ- 
ing of  salary  costs  of  retired  clvi!  service 
annuitants  reemployed  by  Federal  agencies: 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

1884.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  repKirt  on  opportunities  for  reducing  the 
cost  of  providing  Federal  agencies  with  cer- 
tain supplies.  General  Services  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

1885.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  need  to  improve  require- 
ments computations  for  expensive  missile 
repair  parts,  Department  of  the  Army:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1886.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  th.e  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  need  for  Government-wide 


standardization  of  allowances  under  Federal 
fellowship  and  tralneeshlp  grant  programs: 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

1887.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  on  action  taken  to  put  inactive  in- 
dustrial plant  equipment  in  army  arsenals 
to  use.  Department  of  Defense  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1888.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  pub- 
lic laws  enacted  by  the  Ninth  Guam  Legis- 
lature In  1968  p\irsuant  to  section  19  of 
the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  _ 

1889.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  a  proposed  contract 
for  research  In  excess  of  $25,000  pursuant  to 
subsections  (a)  and  (d)  of  Public  Law  89- 
672;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1890.  A  letter  from  the  AsslsJj^Ht  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  feport  showing 
grants  for  basic  scientific  research  made  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  nonprofit  In- 
stitutions during  calendar  year  1967  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  85-934;  to  the  Commlt- 
te^^n  Science  and  Astronautics. 

iSSl.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  on  cost  reductions  available  to  civil 
agencies  by  purchasing  rather  than  leasing 
two-way  radio  equipment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  Hou.se  of  May  22, 
1968,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
May  24,  1968: 

Mr,  ROONEY  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  H.R  17522,  A  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  and  for  other  p  irposes  i  Rept. 
No.  1468).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Stat*  of  the  Union. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  May  23, 
1968.  the  following  bills  were  reported 
on  May  24.  1968: 

Mr.  McMillan :  committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  17417.  A  bill  to  pro- 
hibit extortion,  or  the  transmission  of  threats 
to  persons  or  property,  by  means  of  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  radio,  oral,  or  written  com- 
munications, or  otherwise.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  (Rept.  No,  1464),  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar, 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  H,R  15280,  A  bill  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Edu- 
cation Act;  with  amendment  (Rept,  No. 
1465 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  16948.  A  bill  to  direct 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  remove  at  the  expense  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  buildings  destroyed  or  damaged  in 
riots  or  other  civil  disorders;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept  No.  14661,  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  17414.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  prevention  and  control  of  air 
pollution  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1467).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole*  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


\SribmUted  May    27,  1968] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  HR  16162.  A  bill  to  enable  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  Stat«s 
to  approve  extension  of  certain  loans,  guar- 
antees, and  insurance  in  connection  with 
exports  from  the  United  States  in  order  to 
Improve  the  balance  of  payment,s  and  foster 
the  long-term  commercial  intere.sts  of  the 
United  States;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1476).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 

Mr,  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers,  House  Report  No,  1477,  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive  departments.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  10911.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  preparation  of  a  roll  of  persons  of 
California  Indian  descent  who  are  eligible 
to  share  in  the  distribution  of  certain  judg- 
ment funds  and  for  a  referendum  on  the 
compromise  settlement  In  consolidated  dock- 
ets Nos.  31,  37.  80,  80-D,  and  347,  Indian 
Claims  Commission;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1478).  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agrlculttu-e. 
H.R.  16065.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  conditions  in  deeds  conveying 
certain  lands  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1479).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  2634.  An  act  to  amend  section  867{al 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  es- 
tablish the  Covirt  of  Military  Appeals  as  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals  under  article 
I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1480).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  15971.  A  bill  to  increase  the  par- 
ticipation of  law  officers  and  counsel  on 
courts-martial,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1481).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CAHILL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  11787.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Con- 
rado  Gonzales-Nunez;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1469K  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, H.R.  11901.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Hugo  Alfonso  Ferrara  Collazo;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1470) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  12116.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ftoberto  de  la  Caridad  Mlquel;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1471) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  l;i419.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Flodrigo 
Victor  de  Valle;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1472).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  9022.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Maria    del    Carmen    Ortiz    y    Gomez;    with 


amendment    (Rept.    No     1473).    Referred    to 
the  Committee  of  tlie  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DOWDY:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  13154.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  San- 
Uago  Jose  Manuel  Riunon  Bienvenldo  Rolg 
y  Garcia;  wrtth  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1474). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou.se, 

Mr.  CAHILL:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  13353,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  Isaac 
Cohen  with  amendment  (Rept,  No,  1475), 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House, 

Mr.  MacGREGOR:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, H,R,  13469.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Dr,  Antonio  Matlas  Rublo;  with  amendment 
(Rept,  No,  1482),  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of   the  Whole  House. 

Mr,  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judlcl- 
ar\'  H.R.  13577.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr, 
Liils  Narciso  Gonzalez  y  Fleites;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1483).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr,  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, H.R,  i;J650.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aydee 
Cordero;  with  amendment  (Rept,  No.  1484). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr,  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  14017.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ro- 
gelio  Giraldo  Vidal-Lopez:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  14851,  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr,  DOWDY:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  14238.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  Fran- 
cisco E.  Laurraurl-Laurraurt  (Rept,  No, 
1486 ) ,  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr,  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  14324,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 
Baudilio  Napoles  (Fernandez)  (Rept.  No, 
1487),  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House, 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  14751.  A  bill  for  the  relief  Dr.  To- 
mas  Ricardo  .Armstrong-Martinez:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1488).  Referred  to 
the   Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  15840.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Miguel  .\ngel  Ponce  De  Leon:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1489).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  May  22.  1968. 
the  following  bill  was  introduced  on 
May  24.  1968: 

Bv  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  17522.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State.  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

\Submitted  Map  27.  1968] 

Under  clause  4  of   rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr,  BROOMFIELD: 

H,R,  17523,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  stamp  honoring 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Bv  Mr.  GARMATZ: 

H.R.  17524.  A  bill  to  amend  section  502  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  relating  to 
construction-differential  subsidies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

Bv  Mr.  LANGEN: 

H.R.  17525.  A  bill  to  extend  rural  mall  de- 


livery service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

Bv  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.R.  17526  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
ix)intinent  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  as  receiver,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr,  PEPPER: 
HR,  17527,  A  bill   to  amend   the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  so  as  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  the  annuities  payable  thereimder 
to  widows  and  widowers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By   Mr,   VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  17528.  A      bill      to      amend      section 
2412(a)    of   title   28.  United  States  Code,  to 
make  the  United  Stales  liable  for  court  costs 
and   attorney's   fees  to  persons  who  prevail 
o\fr    the    United    Slates    in    actions   arising 
out  of  adinliiisirativc  actions  of  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch;  to  tlje  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarv. 

H.R.  17529.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize 
grants  to  improve  existing  waste  treatment 
plants;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Bv  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  17530.  A  bill  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers 
who  are  directed  lo  remove  their  milk  from 
commercial  markets  because  it  contains  resi- 
dues of  chemicals  registered  and  approved 
for  use  by  the  Federal  Governmtnt;  lo  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FALLON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
GRAY)    (by  request)  : 
H.R.  17531.  A  bill  to  apply  prevailing  wage 
protection    in    accordance    with    'he    Davis- 
Bacon  Act  to  the  construction  or  reconstruc- 
tion of  buildings  lo  be  leased  for  public  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
Bv  Mr,  PATTEN: 
HJl,  17532,     A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment 
of  benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  record  where  that  method  of 
computation    produces    a    higher    combined 
benefit;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means, 

By  Mr,  TEAGUE  of  California  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  17533,  A  bill  to  provide  that  daylight 
saving  time  shall  be  observed  on  a  year-round 
basis;    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 

Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.J.  Res.  1284.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President  and  the  'Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  781.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  House  document 
the  publication  "The  Present-Day  Ku  Klux 
Klan  Movement,"  and  providing  for  the 
printing  of  additional  copies:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  .Administration. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Res,  1186.  Resolution  proposing  the  sale 
of  U.S.  planes  for  defense  of  Israel;  to  the 
Committe?  on  Foreign  .Affairs. 
Bv  Mr,  PERKINS: 
H.  Res,  1187.    Resolution    authorizing    the 
Speaker  to  appoint  delegates  and  alternates 
to  attend  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion Conference  in  Geneva:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

Bv  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.  Res,  1188.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  President  should 
take  all  necessan,-  steps  to  enter  into  diplo- 
matic negotiations  to  the  end  that  there 
shall  be  concluded,  with  as  widespread  ac- 


ceptance as  possible,  a  treaty  on  the  peace- 
ful exploration  and  exploitation  of  ocean 
space  and  its  resources;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIS: 

H.  Res.  1189.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  publica- 
tion entitled.  "Conduct  of  Espionage  Within 
the  United  States  by  Agents  of  Foreign  Com- 
munist Governmenu";  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  1190.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  House  Report 
1351,  90th  Congress,  second  session;  lo  the 
Committee   on    Hou.-^e   Administration, 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

346  Bv  the  SPEAKER;  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  relative 
to  the  definition  of  physical  therapists  under 
the  medicare  program:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

347.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Guam,  relative  to  loan  as- 
sistance in  typhoon  rehabilitation;  to  the 
Committee  oii  Interior  :ind  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.severally  retcired  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H  R.  17534,  A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Galal 
Hassaneln  Zanatl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

Bv  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  17535.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marle- 
Loulse    (Mary  Louise)    Pierce:    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  17536    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmen 
Duart-Chaques    (Mother    Gema    Duart    de. 
S.  J.);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  17537.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Manuel    Baro;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciarv, 

HR,  17538.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cisco Rafael  Bru:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  17539.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Correia  de  Mendonca;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.       

Bv  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  17540.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 
Lombardl:    to   the    Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.  17541.  A  bill   for   the   relief  of  Philip 
Morlna:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr,  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  17542.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Dina 
Plert:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.    . 
Bv  Mr.  REES: 
H.R   17543,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  James  Ian  Mahar  and  their  two  nalnor 
children,  Sean  and  Lisa;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarv. 

Bv  Mr,  ROYB.AL: 
H.R,  17544.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chul  Hwa 
Chung:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.R.  17545.   A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Terttu 
Tellervo  Rastas;    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciarv. 

Bv  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R  17546.    A   bill    for   the   relief    of   Jose 
Bettencourt  de  Slmas;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  ttie  Clerk  s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

326.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Mr. 
Jerry  Robert  Leon,  Vacavllle,  Calif.,  rel.atlve 


to  redress  of  grlevanc«s;    to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

327.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council  of 
Chicago.  111.,  relative  to  Insurance  for  all 
property  owners;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

328.  Also,   petition   of  Henry  Stoner.   Erie. 


Pa.,  relative  to  life  tenure  for  U.S.  judges;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

329.  Also,  petition  of  Board  of  Supervisors. 
county  of  Butce,  Calif.,  relative  to  Federal 
participation  in  welfare  payments  to  non- 
residents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 


SENATE— Monday,  May  27,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
and  wa.^  called  to  order  by  the  President 
Pio  tempore 

Rev.  Moushegh  Der  Kaloustian.  pastor. 
Armenian  Apostolic  Holy  Trinity  Church. 
Worcester.  Mass..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  in  whose  power  aiid 
guidance  the  destinies  of  all  nations 
unfold,  we  thank  Thee  for  Thy  blessings 
richly  bestowed  on  our  beloved  country, 
the  United  States  of  America — for  the 
priceless  gift  of  freedom,  for  the  abun- 
dance of  fruits  of  the  earth. 
/  May  Vau  confirm  in  wisdom  all  those 

who  share  the  burden  of  leadership 
throughout  the  world.  May  Thy  gifts  of 
counsel  and  'ortitude  enhance  this  great 
land,  which,  since  its  unique  establish- 
ment as  one  nation  under  God.  indivisi- 
ble, has  served  as  a  beacon  of  courage 
and  of  hope  for  the  subject  masses  of  the 
world.  Know  Ye.  O  Lord,  that  those  who 
govern  this  great  country  bear  ever 
greater  burdens  in  these  troubled  times. 
and  grant  them  the  beneficence  of  Thy 
presence. 

On  this  day  which  is  so  meaningful  for 
Armenian-Americans,  we  commemorate 
the  independence  of  Armenia  which  was 
to  last  but  a  brief  moment  in  history. 
Grant.  O  Lo-d.  to  the  Armenian  nation, 
that  ancient  :itadel  of  faith  and  courage, 
the  strength  to  await  the  sacred  day 
when  mankind  will  erase  the  memories  of 
tjTanny  and  will  restore  to  every  state 
of  the  captive  world  the  God-given  right 
of  liberty  We  who  have  crossed  the 
oceans  to  freedom  proudly  ob.serve  this 
historic  50th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Armenian  Republic  in  a  spirit 
of  pride,  thanksgiving,  and  prayer. 

And,  O  Lord,  we  humbly  beseech  You 
to  guide  and  protect  the  United  States  of 
America  and  bestow  upon  its  people  the 
gift  of  Your  enlightenment.  May  Thy 
word  be  heard  in  this  hallowed  Chamber 
of  democracy,  and  may  the  message  of 
freedom  exemplified  by  its  deliberations 
resound  throughout  the  earth.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL  | 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. May  24.  1968.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
May  24.  1968.  the  President  had  approved 
and  signed  the  following  acts: 


S.  528.  An  act  to  place  in  trust  status  cer- 
tain,lands  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reserva- 
tion'in  Wyoming; 

S.  2531.  An  act  to  designate  the  San  Ga- 
briel Wilderness.  Angeles  National  Forest,  in 
the  State  of  California;  and 

S  3033  An  act  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriation  for  continuing  work  in 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  .se.ssion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  .submitting 
sundry  nominations,  and  withdrawing 
the  nomination  of  Noah  C.  Adkins  to  be 
postmaster  at  Jackson.  Ky.,  which  nomi- 
nating messages  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

'For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


WAIX'ER  OF  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  VIII,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DXTR- 
ING  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out obiection.  it  is  so  oi'dered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE   MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  REVEREND  KALOUSTIAN 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  It  is  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  welcome  to  the 
Senate  today  the  Reverend  Father 
Moushegh  Der  Kaloustian.  Father 
Kaloustian  had  an  outstanding  career 
as  a  religious  leader  and  scholar  in  his 
native  Palestine  before  coming  to  this 
country  in  1959.  After  serving  for  sev- 
eral years  in  Racine,  Wis..  Father  Kal- 
oustian  has   now   chosen   to   settle   in 


Worcester,  Ma.ss..  where  his  contribution 
to  his  church  and  to  the  community  at 
large  has  been  commendable. 

Father  Kaloustian  .speaks  to  us  today 
as  a  representative  of  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple. For  over  2.000  years,  the  freedom- 
loving  people  of  AiTnenia  have  struggled 
against  oppres.sion.  First  came  the  con- 
quests of  ancient  empires,  then  o^ neigh- 
boring belligerents;  now.  their  land  is 
under  Soviet  rule. 

The  crowning  achievement  of  the  Ar- 
menian people  was  the  establishment  of 
the  independent  Republic  ot  Annenla  on 
May  28.  1918. 

Their  Republic  was  unfortunately 
short  lived.  Foiced  to  accept  incorpora- 
tion into  the  Soviet  Union,  the  coura- 
geous Armenian  people  have  nevertheless 
striven  to  preserve  their  national  cul- 
ture against  the  onslaughts  of  uniform 
Communist  control.  In  this  continuing 
struggle,  the  achievement  of  national 
unification  and  independence  a  half  cen- 
tury ago  is  both  a  symbol  of  Armenian 
love  for  freedom  and  self-determination, 
and  a  promise  and  hope  for  the  future 
that  the  Armenian  people  will  eventu- 
ally join  the  free  and  peaceful  countries 
of  the  world  as  a  fully  independent  na- 
tion. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pi-o  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  I'oll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair' .  Without  objection,  it  is  .so 
ordered. 
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THAT  OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL 
AND  SAFE  STREETS  BILL  AS 
PASSED  IN  THE  SENATE  SHOULD 
BE  DRASTICALLY  CHANGED  IN 
CONFERENCE  OR  VETOED  BY 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  my  judgment,  when  the  so-called 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  returns  to  the  Senate  after  the  con- 
ferees for  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  worked  it  over,  its  own  mother  will 
not  recognize  it.  and  I  hope  I  am  right 
in  that  conclusion. 

Because  of  a  previous  commitment,  I 
was  unable  to  be  In  the  Senate  Chamber 
last  Thursday  evening  for  the  final  vote 
on  this  legislative  proposal.  Immediately 
prior  to  that  vote.  I  was  recorded  as 
opposed  to  the  bill,  and  had  I  been  pres- 


ent I  would  have  joined  four  of  my  col- 
leagues in  casting  my  vote  against  it. 
The  bill  does  contain  some  meritorious 
features  in  that  it  provides  a  watered- 
dcwn  gun-control  proposal  which  places 
some  restrictions  on  mail-order  traffic  in 
firearms  other  than  rilles  and  shotguns, 
and  some  features  of  the  safe  streets 
measure  recommended  by  the  President. 
I  favored  and  do  favor  enactment  of  a 
more  stringent  gun-control  law  and  .so 
voted  when  amendments  were  offered. 
More  important  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
also  one  of  the  mpst  serious  attacks  in 
our  Nation's  history  against  individual 
privacy  and  the  concept  of  due  proce.ss  of 
law.  Under  the  guise  of  providing  law  en- 
forcement a-ssistance,  the  bill,  as  passed 
by  the  Senate,  would  overturn  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  protecting  civil 
liberties  of  individual  citizens  and  per- 
mit more  widespread  wiretapping  and 
greater  u.se  of  electronic  eavesdropping 
devices  by  law  enforcement  officials. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  hopeful  that  those 
provisions  in  titles  II  and  III  in  the  bill 
j^assed  by  the  Senate  will  be  eliminated 
in  conference.  I  hope  and  believe  when 
the  conferees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  finished  with  their  con- 
sideration of  this  unconstitutional  bill 
that  a  large  majority  of  Senators  sup- 
ix)rted.  these  fathers  will  not  know  their 
offspring  when  consideration  is  resumed 
in  this  Chamber.  If  not.  I  shall  strongly 
lu-ge  the  President  to  veto  this  measure 
which  would  restrict  and  gravely  en- 
danger the  civil  liberties  and  civil  rights 
of  all  Americans.  Those  sections  of  the 
bill  that  actually  pertain  to  law  enforce- 
ment and  to  gun  control  could  then  be 
enacted  into  law  through  a  separate  leg- 
islative proposal. 

Mr.  President.  I  made  a  rather  lengthy 
speech  expressing  my  oppo.sition  to  .sec- 
tions of  this  bill  on  May  13.  and  at  that 
time  stated  that  if  those  provisions  seek- 
ing to  override  Supreme  Court  decisions 
and  also  provisions  permitting  wiretap- 
ping were  not  eliminated  I  could  not  in 
good  conscience  vote  for  the  bill.  I  was 
greatly  reassured  of  the  .soundne.ss  of 
my  position  when  last  Thurday  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  distinguished  iudee 
of  a  U.S.  circuit  court  of  appeals,  an 
outstanding  jurist  and  legal  .scholar  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  re.spect  and 
hold  in  high  admiration.  This  jurist 
wrote  me  as  follows: 

I  have  read  with  the  greatest  possible  in- 
terest your  .speech  In  the  Congressional 
Record  for  May  13  which  your  office  for- 
warded to  me. 

I  am  -strongly  in  accord  with  the  \-lews  you 
expressed.  It  has  become  the  fashion  for  lazy 
cops  and  other  enforcement  officials  to  spend 
more  time  heaping  coals  on  the  Supreme 
Court  than  in  attempting  to  perform  their 
duties  in  a  constitutional  manner,  a,s  more 
and  more  honest  officials  are  admittlnz.  In- 
cidentally. I  particularly  liked  your  state- 
ment that  certain  punishment  must  follow 
commission  of  a  crime  "like  a  shadow." 

For  obvious  reasons  I  am  withholding 
the  name  of  this  Federal  judge,  but  any 
of  my  colleagues  who  wish  to  do  so  are 
free  to  read  his  letter. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  presents  a  grave  threat  to  the 
basic   principles   on   which   our   Nation 


was  founded— to  our  basic  concept  of 
separation  of  powers,  to  Federal  suprem- 
acy, to  judicial  independence — in  short. 
to  our  most  chcri.shed  ideas  of  ju.stice 
and  the  rule  of  law.  A  great  blow  would 
be  struck  against  individal  lieedom  and 
liberty  were  this  bill  to  be  enacted  into 
law  in  the  fonn  as  passed  in  the  Senate 
last  Thursday. 


EFFORTS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
TO  DEFEAT  THE  TAX  BILL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr  Pres- 
ident.  in  recent  days  I  have  beet>  di.scuss- 
ing  the  backstage  lobbying  by  the  John- 
son administration  to  defeat  the  tax  bill 
calling  for  the  S6  billion  expenditure 
reduction. 

In  the  May  20.  1968,  issue  of  Barron's 
tliei  (>  appears  an  article  callins:  attention 
to  the  manner  ;n  which  tlie  Wliite  House 
was  mobilizing  its  liberal  followers  in 
Congress  to  defeat  a  tax  bill  calling  for  S6 
billion  of  cutbacks  in  fi.scal  1969.  in  lieu 
of  the  $4  billion  wliich  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive considered  acceptable  and  possibly 
capable  of  circumvention. 

This  article  points  out  how  heretofore 
the  Johnson  administration  has  been 
tn'ing  to  blame  the  Congress  for  its  de- 
lay but  that  now  as  a  result  ol  "such 
shabby  politicking"  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
iias  destroyed  the  image  of  fiscal  integ- 
i-ity  his  underlings  had  tried  to  present 
abroad. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle in  its  entirety  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  and  at  the  .same  time  I  urge  the 
administration  to  .stop  its  back.stage  lob- 
bying to  defeat  this  bill  and  publicly  an- 
nounce its  ijosition. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  Barren's.  May  20.  10681 

U.S.  credibility  also  sufTerod  last  week  from 
the  conflict  between  the  White  House  and 
Congressional  leaders  regarding  economy  In 
federal  spending  Tre.Tsury  and  Federal  Re- 
serve spokesmen  used  to  pretend  to  foreign 
creditors  that  the  executive  branch,  unlike 
the  legislators,  stood  for  fiscal  restraint.  Last 
week,  however,  the  White  House  mobilized 
its  "liberal"  followers  in  Congress  to  defeat 
a  tax  Vjill  calling  for  ?6  billion  of  cutbacks 
in  fiscal  1969.  In  lieu  of  the  S4  billion  which 
the  Chief  Executive  considers  acceptable  and 
possibly  capable  of  circumvention.  The  Pres. 
ident's  maneuvering  thus  succeeded  in  jeop- 
ardizing a  Congressional  majority  for  the 
tax  increase  which  he  ostensibly  advocates. 
Hence  the  lax  bill  will  come  to  a  vote  only 
next  month,  if  ever  By  such  shabby  politick- 
ing Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  destroyed  the 
Image  of  fiscal  integrity  his  underlings  had 
tried  to  present  abroad,  thereby  augmenting 
the  distrust  with  which  foreigners  eve  the 
U.S.  dollar. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Tax  Increase.  Si^ending  Cut  Plan 
Feared  Cata.strorhic  to  U.S.  Jobs."  writ- 
ten by  Joseph  Yotmg.  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  May  19. 
1968. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


(From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star.  May  19. 

19681 

Tax  Increase.  Spending  Ctrr  Plan  Fisarfd 

CATAbTROPIIlC  TO  U  S    JllBS 

(By  Joseph  Young) 
The  lax  increase-spending  cut  bill  in  Its 
present  form  would  have  a  "catastrophic" 
effect  on  government  employment ,  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  other  Koverninent 
personnel  and  management  officials  declare. 
An  employment  cut  of  mfirc  than  500.000 
Jobs  would  be  a  distinct  possiijlllly  if  the 
present  budgct-mtilng  previsions  prevail, 
the  official.'  say. 

They  also  contend  that  the  government 
would  be  forced  lo  hire  addilion-i!  conirac- 
ti>r-furnishPd  personnel  and  replace  many 
civilians  with  milllury  men  if  the  civilian 
employment  ceilings  in  the  bill  remain 

The  House-Senate  conkTecK  report  would 
impose  a  2  3  million  federal  empl.-iymeni  cell- 
ing iiistead  of  the  present  2.G  million  n  iling. 
It  pro\ides  Urr  agencies  to  reduce  the  number 
of  Jobs  by  only  filling  three  out  i>f  four  va- 
cancies that  occur  from  nt.rmal  Job  lurnover. 
Not  even  ihe  Defense  Department  or  the  Post 
O.flice  Department  is  exempted. 

This  is  supprsed  to  be  a  "painless"  way  of 
reoucUig  the  number  of  jobs  without  any 
advrrrc  effect  on  present  employes 

However,  agency  officlal.s  say  that  In  order 
to  c.Trrv  out  the  various  programs  that  ihey 
■ire  rrqulred  to  perform  under  law.  they 
would  have  to  get  around  the  personnel  ceil- 
ings by  hiring  contractor-furnished  person- 
nel 

Also,  In  the  Defen.se  Department,  officials 
say  that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  suppcrt 
activities  of  the  Vietnam  War.  soldiers  would 
have  to  be  assigned  to  civilian  Jobs  that 
otherwise  would  be  vacant. 

All  this  would  be  bad  enough  But  officials 
point  cut  that  the  $6  billion  expenditures 
reduction  ordered  In  the  conference  report 
would  mean  the  elimination  of  at  least  sev- 
eral Iiundred  thousand  additional  civilian 
Jobs. 

.'Vnd  much  of  this  reduction  would  have  t'> 
come  from  firing  present  emi>loyes.  they  sav. 
Administration  officials  contend  that  the  $6 
billion  cut  can  only  be  made  from  "con- 
trollable" activities  which  cost  about  $39 
billion. 

Based  on  past  "meiit  ax"  budget  f  iits  llint 
government  agencif.^  hate  had  to  absorb 
through  the  years,  personnel  is  the  most  vul- 
nerable of  all  activities  when  it  comes  to  ab- 
sorbing such  cuts. 

Services  to  the  public  would  be  curtailed 
only  as  a  last  resort. 

Tlierefore,  jobs  are  eliminated,  promotions 
postponed,  travel  expenses  drastically  rf- 
duced.  Also,  work  production  standards  are 
increased. 

Federal  officials  are  worried  that  some  of 
their  brightest  young  people,  many  of  thfm 
college  graduates,  would  he  taueht  in  reduc- 
tions-in-force.  This  is  liecause  they  iiave  th* 
least  seniority  and  many  of  them  do  i:ot 
hwe  veterans  preference. 

This  al.so  would  play  havoc  with  the  gov- 
ernment's recruitment  program  aniong  col- 
lege students  and  graduates. 

One  federal  recruiter  said.  "It's  difficult 
enough  .as  it  is  for  the  government  to  com- 
pete with  industry  in  getting  tlie  best  tal- 
ent among  college  graduates.  But  now  it's 
going  to  be  even  tougher,  because  t'le  collect 
graduites  are  going  to  hesitate  even  more 
about  going  into  something  which  oflers 
shaky  Job  security  at  best." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  wish  to  lead  two  paragraphs 
from  the  articl'^  to  which  I  have  ju.st 
referred: 

The  tax  increase-spendlnc  cut  bill  in  its 
present   form   would    have   a   "catastrophic" 
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effect  on  government  employment.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  other  government  per- 
sonnel and  management  officials  declare. 

An  employment  cut  of  more  than  500  000 
Jobs  would  be  a  distinct  possibility  if  the 
present  budget-cutting  provisions  prevail,  the 
officials  say. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  does  not  provide 
an  employment  cut  of  a  half  million  jobs. 
They  know  that.  If  that  were  true,  then 
on  an  $8,000  minimum  cost  per  job  there 
would  be  a  .savings  of  S4  billion  on  jobs 
alone  out  of  the  S6  billion. 

Then  the  article  goes  on  to  .state  that 
"much  of  this  reduction  would  have  to 
come  from  firing  of  present  employees." 
That  is  just  not  true.  No  employee  would 
have  to  be  fired.  The  reduction  would  be 
achieved  by  hiring  only  one  out  of  each 
four  vacancies. 

I  suggest  that  the  administration  not 
only  .stop  such  backstage  lobbying  but 
also  read  the  recent  bill  entitled  "Truth 
in  Lending."  I  suggest  that  it  is  time  the 
administration  give  us  some  truth  in 
government. 

Mi'.  President.  I  next  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  "Ease  Cutbacks.  Agencies  Ask," 
written  by  Jerry  Kluttz.  published  in  the 
Washington  Post,  of  May  19,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May   19,  1968] 

E.-kSE    Ctttb.\cks,    Agencies    Ask 

(By  Jerry  Kluttz i 

The  Congressional  Job-cut  rider  threatens 
an  estimated  325,000  Federal  Jobs  and  goes 
much  deeper  than  officials  had  originally 
suspected. 

Officials  are  imploring  members  of  Con- 
gress to  soften  the  provision  in  the  Senate- 
House  conference  report  to  boost  Federal 
taxes  and  reduce  Government  spending. 
They  contend  vital  public  services  would  be 
crippled  .-uid  civilian  employe  support  of  the 
Vietnam  war  would  be  hampered  If  the  rider 
becomes  fully  tfTective. 

They  also  argue  that  agencies  would  have 
no  choice  but  to  use  military  personnel  to 
do  civilian  Jobs  and  to  contract  out  work  to 
private  concerns  to  accomplish  missions  re- 
quired of  them  by  law.  They  say  the  rider, 
when  fully  effective,  would  threaten  these 
major  Job  cuts: 

More  than  150.000  Jobs  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment. This  Is  the  approximate  number 
of  new  regular  employes  hired  .=;ince  July, 
1966,  by  Army.  Navy  .xnd  the  Air  Force  to 
support  the  war  in  Vietnam.  More  than  half 
of  the  new  civilians  replaced  military  per- 
sonnel who  had  clvlllan-type  positions  and 
the  military  were  reassigned  to  Vietnam  and 
other  such  strictly  military  slots. 

About  55.000  jobs  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment were  added  since  July,  1966.  to 
handle  the  growing  volume  of  mail. 

More  than  12,000  Jobs  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  which 
were  added  since  July.  1966.  to  man  Medicare 
;ind  the  broadened  Social  Security,  health, 
education  and  welfare  programs. 

The  provision  in  the  conference  report 
would  allow  Federal  agencies  to  fill  only  75 
per  cent  of  their  regular  full-time  Jobs  that 
are  vacated  until  the  overall  employment 
level  of  June,  1966.  is  reached. 

Budget  Director  Charles  Zwick  would  be 
given  the  unwanted  task  of  allocating  vacant 
Jobs  among  Federal  agencies  to  allow  some 
of  them  to  fill  more  than  75  percent  of  their 
vacant  positions  and  smaller  percentages  by 
others. 

Officials  estimate  there  are  about  245,000 
more  regular  Jobs  now  than  there  were  In 
June,   1966.   when  they  numbered  2,365,000. 


The  Job-cut  provision  would  gradually  elim- 
inate a  like  number  of  position?. 

But  a  study  shows  tha^  the  number  now 
2.610.000.  Is  "deflated"  by  about  30.000.  and 
under  agency  Job  ceilings  as  of  June  30  by 
the  same  number 

Nearly  all  of  these  Jobs,  officials  explain,  are 
accounted  for  by  agency  commitments  to 
hire  graduates  from  this  year's  graduating 
classes  in  colleges,  universities  and  high 
schools. 

If  agencies  carry  through  on  their 
promises  and  hire  the  graduates  for  full- 
time  Jobs,  as  many  of  them  now  plan  to  do, 
they  will  be  faced  with  making  ofTsettlng  Job 
cuts  under  the  conference  report. 

Finally,  the  provision  would  have  the  effect 
of  canceling  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion In  his  budget  for  funds  to  hire  an  ad- 
ditional 45.000  regular  employes.  Even  If 
Congress  approved  funds  for  all  of  these 
jobs — which  it  won't — offsetting  Job  cuts 
would  would  have  to  be  made  imder  the 
rider.  So  the  gross  number  of  jobs  threatened 
by  the  conference  report  is  about  325,000. 

Only  two  major  agencies,  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Agency  have  fewer  full-time  employes 
%day  than  they  had  in  June.  1966.  They  are 
prepared  to  argue  that  the  Congressional 
provision  Isn't  aimed  at  them  and  that 
they  should  not  be  forced  to  make  new  job 
cutbacks  under  It. 

There  are  no  agency  exemptions  to  the 
requirement  in  the  report  that  one  of  every 
four  Jobs  vacated  must  be  abolished.  Agen- 
cies are  seeking  to  persuade  Congress  to  ex- 
empt from  the  provision  jobs  vacated  by 
transfer,  retirement  and  the  like. 

For  the  Record:  A  Federal  employe  by  the 
name  of  -Robert  Bates"  signed  the  Vietnam 
peace  petition,  and  it  has  brought  "personal 
embarrassment  to  Robert  B.  Bates,  an  em- 
ploye of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  who  did 
not  sign. 

CSC's  Bates  wTote  his  Congressman,  Rep. 
Harvey  G.  Machen  (D-Md),  that  had  he 
signed  the  petition  "I  would  consider  myself 
to  be  a  disgrace  to  myself,  to  CSC,  and  to  my 
country."  Machen  placed  Bates'  letter  in  The 
Congressional  Record. 

Bates  further  said,  "It  appears  to  me  that 
the  intended  effect  of  this  petition  is  to  as- 
;-i3t  the  Communists  in  taking  over  South 
Vietnam.  This  is  an  act  to  which  I  most  cer- 
tr'.inly  would  not  wish  to  be  a  party." 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  article  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred is  along  the  .same  line.  Kluttz 
points  out  that  the  agencies  are  lobbying 
and  stating  that  cutbacks  in  their  agen- 
cies would  be  disastrous. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Showdown  on  Tax  Bill 
Postponed,"  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  on  May  21,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[F^om  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
May  21,  1968] 

Showdown  on  Tax  Bill  Postponed — Floor 
Vote  in  House  Now  Not  Anticipated  Un- 
til After  June  18 

(By  Stanley  Wilson) 

Washington.  May  20 — The  floor  showdown 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  fiscal 
restraint  bill  has  been  postponed  again,  re- 
liable informants  said  today — this  time  from 
early  June  until  some  point  .shortly  after 
June  18. 

It  may  be  that  the  House  Democratic 
leadership  had  the  latter  date  in  mind  all 
along  when  they  announced  l;\st  week  that 
the  floor  vote  on  the  bill  would  not  take  place 
"before"  Memorial  Day.  However,  the  press 
has  been  Interpreting  the  announcement  as 


meaning  the  bill  would  come  up  for  a  floor 
vote  "early"  In  June. 

after  primaries  end 
The  reason  why  the  leaders  have  decided 
to  wait  until  after  June  18  is  that,  as  one 
source  puts  it,  "to  all  Intents  and  purposes" 
the  season  of  primary  elections  ends  on  that 
date  with  a  statewide  New  York  primary. 
Members  of  Congress  don't  want  to  face  those 
primary  contests  against  aspiring  would-be 
congressmen  just  after  voting  for  an  Increase 
In  taxes. 

The  Senate,  where  the  fiscal  package  stands 
a  better  chance  of  being  ratified  than  in  the 
House,  will  po.stpone  a  floor  vote  on  it  until 
after  the  House  has  made  its  decision.  If  the 
House  should  reject  the  bill,  it  might  go  back 
to  conference  for  further  changes  and  per- 
haps disappear  into  limbo  there.  The  senators 
don't  want  to  in;ike  the  political  sacrifice  of 
voting  for  a  tax  increase  if  later  House  re- 
jection makes  it  of  no  avail. 

Although  only  two  or  three  weeks  differ- 
ence would  appear  to  be  involved,  this  small 
time  span  is  important  for  several  reasons, 
both  to  the  financial  markets  and  to  the 
International  monetary  system. 

So  far  as  the  monetary  system  is  con- 
cerned, the  extension  of  uncertainty  about 
the  ultimate  fate  of  the  tax  bill  could  se- 
verely tax  the  patience  of  foreign  central 
banks.  They  are  not  experts  in  weighing  the 
intentions  of  Congress.  The  current  renewal 
of  gold  market  activity  and  the  uncertainty 
already  engendered  about  the  tax  Increase 
has  caused  dollars  to  flood  Into  the  German 
and  other  central  banks,  straining  interna- 
tional monetary  cooperation. 

However,  so  long  as  the  French  students 
and  workers  agitation  keeps  the  franc  soft, 
some  pressure  is  off  the  dollar.  Also,  capltol 
hill  sources  see  the  bill  extending  U.S.  ratifi- 
cation of  the  "paper  gold"  agreement  getting 
out  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee before  Memorial  Day.  Despite  gold 
producing  state  senators  powerful  opposition, 
they  expect  that  early  June  will  bring  final 
congressional  approval  of  this  measure.  Such 
approval  will  to  some  extent  offset  the  uncer- 
tainty about  the  fiscal  bill. 

Largely  out  of  fear  of  a  gold  stampede. 
Ways  and  Means  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  (D- 
.\rk.)  is  believed  to  have  made  the  decision 
last  week  to  postpone  floor  action  on  the  tax 
increase  until  after  the  primaries.  Informed 
sources  say  he  now  lacks  56  votes  of  the  218 
needed  to  pass  the  tax  Increase.  In  a  public 
appearance  In  Edmundson,  Okla.,  over  the 
weekend  he  said  he  was  not  going  to  bring 
the  bill  to  the  floor  until  he  was  sure  he  had 
the  votes  to  pass  It. 

If  he  is  waiting  for  certainty  on  the  tally 
that  could  conceivably  Imply  a  delay  well  be- 
yond June  18.  and  therefore  the  delay  itself 
might  eventually  bring  on  the  very  gold  rush 
he  is  trying  to  avoid  by  postponing  the  vote. 

In  any  event,  the  effect  of  the  delay  merely 
until  the  end  of  the  third  week  In  June  will 
pinch  financial  markets  considerably.  For 
they  were  already  expecting  severe  demands 
for  money  at  that  particular  point  in  time 
even  assuming  passage  of  the  tax  increase 
early  next  month. 

On  June  15,  money  market  banks  will  have 
to  roll  over  large-denomination  certificates 
of  deposit  In  an  amount  estimated  to  be  at 
least  $3  billion. 

On  June  19,  the  Export-Import  Bank  here 
had  been  planning  to  borrow  $500  million  in 
cash.  The  Treasury  Department  was  expected 
by  the  market  to  come  in  for  $2  billion  in 
new  cash  late  In  June.  Finally,  as  June  15  is 
a  corporate  tax  date  and  normally  banks 
would  supply  corporations  with  around  $2 
billion  in  cash  at  that  time  to  replace  cash 
used  in  tax  payments. 

A  federal  debt  management  official,  in- 
formed that  the  tax  increase  vote  probably 
would  be  postponed  until  June  18,  said  "Oh. 
no!  " 

However,  he  rallied  and  pointed  out  that 
the  Treasury  Department's  cash  position  was 


such  that  It  could  stay  out  of  the  market.  It 
also  would  be  able  to  feed  some  $3  billion  In 
cash  into  the  market  in  late  June,  via  Treas- 
ury tax  anticipation  bills  maturing  June  24 
and  cashed  in  by  the  investors  holding  them. 

Despite  this  easing  of  the  strain  upon  the 
banking  system  and  the  money  markets, 
there  is  still  some  risk  of  demand  for  money 
pressing  so  hard  upon  Interest  yields  In  the 
open  market  that  large  amounte  of  money 
will  be  drawn  out  of  banks  and  thrift  institu- 
tions. TWs  "dislntermediation"  would 
threaten  their  ability  to  function. 

However,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  could 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  fiLSCal  action  by 
supplying  b.anks  with  funds  through  the 
discount  windows  and  by  buying  Treasury 
bills  in  the  open  market. 

In  about  three  days  the  small  print  of  the 
House  and  Senate  agreement  of  two  weeks 
ago  to  cut  spending  $6  billion  and  raise  taxes 
by  $10  billion  will  be  published  in  the  con- 
ference report.  Capitol  Hill  sources  notes 
suspiciously  that  the  report  has  been 
curiously  slow  in  emerging.  However,  when 
the  details  are  out  they  are  as  likely  to  lose 
votes  tor  the  fiscal  package  as  gain  tliem. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  attention  to  one  paragraph  of 
the  article  which  states : 

AFTER  PRIMARIES  END 

The  reason  why  the  leaders  have  decided  to 
wait  until  after  June  18  Is  that,  as  one  source 
puts  it,  "to  all  Intents  and  purposes"  the 
.'^eason  of  primary  elections  ends  on  that  date 
with  a  statewide  New  York  primary.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  don't  want  to  face  those 
primary  contests  against  aspiring  would-be 
congressmen  just  after  voting  for  an  increase 
in  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  I  most  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  any  Member  of  Congress  who 
is  worthy  of  reelection,  from  either 
political  party,  should  be  man  enough  to 
stand  up  and  answer  a  rollcall  on  this 
bill  before  the  primaries  as  v.'ell  as  after 
his  nomination,  and  if  anyone  is  too 
cowardly  to  face  this  responsibility  he 
does  not  deserve  nomination  or  election. 
That  statement  goes  for  candidates  in 
both  parties. 

It  is  time  for  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  to  recognize  that  our 
country  is  faced  with  a  serious  financial 
crisis.  It  is  time  for  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted.  I  appeal  again  to  the  admin- 
istration and  to  the  leaders  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  bring  this  bill  to 
a  showdowTi  vote.  Let  us  get  action  on  it 
before  it  is  too  late.  This  delay  has  had 
a  direct  effect  on  increasing  interest 
rates. 

Mr.  President,  to  show  how  desperate 
the  situation  is  getting  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Fannie  Mae  Gets  6.96 
Percent  Yield  at  'Auction'  Indicating 
Lenders  Expect  Higher  Returns,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
May  21, 1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  21.  1968] 
Fannie    Mae    Gets    6  96    Percent    Yield    at 
"Auction,"     Indicating     Le.vders     Expect 
Higher      Returns — Yields      Spurted      on 
Treasury  Bills  at  Latest  Auction — Aver- 
age Return  Climbed  to  Record  5  847  Per- 
cent ON  13-Week  Issue,  5.995  Percent  on 
26  Weeks — Tight  Credit  Seen  as  Cause 
Washington. — Mortgage      lenders     expect 
higher  interest  returns  Just  ahead  than  they 
did  a  week  ago,  results  of  the  Federal  Na- 


tional Mortgage  Association's  latest  weekly 
"auction"  indicate. 

The  agency  agreed  to  pay  an  average  price 
of  $94.76  per  $100  of  outstanding  balance  on 
mortgages  submitted  during  a  yo-day  com- 
mitment period,  down  from  95.59  the  week 
before  The  price  applies  to  6^4  <;.  interest- 
rate-celling  loans  that  are  insured  l)y  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  or  backed  by 
the  Veterans  Administration,  and  provides  a 
net  yield  to  Fannie  Mae  of  6.96";  . 

Tiie  extent  to  which  prices  are  below  face 
values  determines  the  actual  interest  yield  to 
the  investor  in  mortgages  on  the  secondary, 
or  resale,  market;  roughly,  Fannie  Mae  fig- 
ures its  Interest  return  is  raised  by  one- 
eighth  percentage  point  by  each  1  per  $100 
price  discoiuit 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  article  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred points  out  that  the  P'edcra!  Gov- 
ernment paid  5.99  jjercent  on  26-week 
bills,  while  the  yield  to  FNMA  is  as  high 
as  6.96  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  liave  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Indianapolis  P.  &  L. 
Accepts  Cost  of  7.067  Percent,  Recoi'd 
Rate  for  Comparable  Utility  Ls.sues," 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
May  21.  1968. 

This  is  the  highest  interest  rates  for  a 
comparable  bond  in  100  years. 

The  year  1968  will  go  down  in  history 
as  the  year  of  Johnson's  high  interest 
rates. 

What  a  record  for  a  man  who  was  a 
leading  ci'itic  of  the  interest  rates  under 
the  Eisenhower  administration  when 
top  rates  were  around  4  percent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  21,  1968| 
Indianapolis  P.  &;  L.  Accepts  Cost  of  7.067 

Percfnt     Record     Rate     for     Comparable 

Utility  Issue 

New  York. — Interest  rates  have  soared  to 
the  highest  levels  in  history  for  public  utility 
companies  borrowing  on  bonds  to  help  finance 
their  construction  programs 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  article  refers  to  a  record 
rate  for  comparable  utilities. 

The  interest  rates  now  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government  are  over  6  percent. 
The  time  is  long  overdue  for  action  on 
this  bill  by  Congress.  To  avoid  another 
crisis  I  appeal  for  action  by  Congress 
before  this  session  adjourns  for  the  Me- 
morial Day  holiday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  a  front- 
page article  published  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  of  Friday,  May  24.  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  may  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  article  Is  en- 
titled. 'Treasury  Pays  Highest  Interest 
Since  Civil  War." 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 

The  Treasury  Department  Tliursday  set  the 


highest  rate  since  the  Civil  War  to  borrow 
money  for  its  operations. 

A  sale  of  Treasury  securities  produced  rates 
above  6"„  for  only  the  second  time  In  modern 
history.  The  previous  high  in  this  century 
came  during  the  tight  money  period  of  1966. 
In  a  refiectlon  of  the  current  period  of 
tightening  credit,  the  Treasury  said  It  was 
forced  to  pay  an  average  yield  of  6.086'.  to 
sell  $500  million  in  bills  maturing  in  nine 
months.  Tills  was  up  from  5.665' .  at  the  April 
sale. 

The  fact  that  the  Treasury  had  to  pay 
such  a  high  rate  on  tax  free  bonds  means 
that  businesses  and  individuals  will  have  to 
pay  even  higher  Interest  charge.s  on  their 
borrowing. 

The  previous  high  in  this  centviry  was 
6.039";  on  a  Sept.  19,  1966,  sale  of  securities 
maturing  in  six  months. 

Officials  said  the  department  paid  1.3'", 
on  .'4ome  of  the  securities  It  sold  in  1864  and 
1865. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  this  is  another 
indication  of  the  straits  this  great  coun- 
try has  reached  in  an  economic  .sense  and 
emphasizes  the  need  for  action  on  the 
tax  bill  which  has  been  reported  from 
conference  and  which.  I  understand,  the 
House  will  take  up  on  Wednesday  but 
with  a  $4  billion  limitation  on  expense 
cuts.  I  would  hope  that  if  that  does  not 
succeed,  the  conference  report,  which 
calls  for  a  S6  billion  limitation  in  ex- 
penditures, would  be  acted  on  after  the 
Memorial  Day  layover. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  join  iiim  in  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  prompt  action.  We 
have  already  dillydallied  too  long. 


REPLENISHING  IDA 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  May  25, 1968,  commented 
quite  favorably  in  support  of  S.  3378, 
which  provides  for  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  second  replenish- 
ment of  the  International  Development 
Association — IDA. 

The  developing  nations  eligible  to  re- 
ceive IDA  credits  contain  more  than  a 
billion  of  the  population  of  the  free 
world.  The  standard  of  living  in  these 
nations  is  deplorably  low.  Help  where  it 
is  most  needed  can  be  rendered  through 
IDA  to  these  nations  during  the  next  3 
years,  if  the  fund  is  properly  replenished. 
While  these  are  long  term,  non-interest- 
bearing  "soft"  loans,  it  is  appropriate  to 
remember  that  all  IDA  projects  receive 
the  same  able  financial  treatment  Irom 
the  Int-emational  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development — the  World 
Bank — as  to  other  or  regular  loans  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bank. 

IDA  projects  are  designed  to  give  a 
higher  standard  of  living  in  education, 
agriculture,  transportation  and  in  other 
ways.  No  recipient  of  IDA  funds  has  at- 
tempted to  divert  these  funds  to  other 
pui-poses. 

IDA  loans  involve  self-help.  While  they 
are  guaranteed  by  the  borrowing  na- 
tions, they  do  not  exclude  the  involve- 
ment of  private  enterprise. 

For  every  dollar  furnished  by  the 
United  States  for  IDA,  the  cooperating 
nations  furnish  three.  The  self-help  in- 
volved in  these  loans  generates  local 
capital.  By  arrangements  with  the  co- 
operating nations,  the  replenishment  of 
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IDA  will  have  no  effect  on  the  balance  of 
payments  for  the  next  3  years, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bemp  no  objection,  the  editori- 
al was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(F^otn   the   Washington   Evening   Star,    May 

25,   1968] 

Replenishing  IDA 

Since  becoming  President  of  the  World 
Biink  la.st  month,  former  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara  has  foimd  that  one  of 
the  institution's  chief  immediate  needs  Is  to 
replenish  the  resources  of  the  International 
Development  .A-'isociation. 

The  IDA  Is  a  vlUil  subsidiary  of  the  107- 
natlon  bank.* Its  membership  is  made  up  of 
the4;nited  States  and  18  other  economically 
advanced  countries.  Since  its  formation  in 
'  1960 — on  the  basis  of  an  idea  originating 
in  our  Congress — it  has  been  doing  an  ex- 
cellent job  in  promoting  the  development  of 
very  poor  nations  that  cannot  afford  the 
bank's  conventional  "hard"  loans  in  terms  of 
interest  rates  and  periods  for  repayment. 

Some  38  such  countries  have  borro'wed 
about  S1.7b"illion  from  IDA  since  the  begin- 
ning of  its 'lending  operations  in  1961.  Tlie 
loans  are  "soft."  The  only  interest  charge 
on  them  is  a  service  fee  of  less  than  1  percent 
a  year,  and  they  e.xtend  for  periods  of  over 
half  a  century.  All  the  projects  Involved, 
however,  are  subject  to  the  same  admirably 
strict  standards  of  appraisal  and  supervision 
that  mark  :he  bank's  "hard"  lending. 

IDA'S  problem  at  the  moment  is  simply 
this;  All  its  lunds  are  committed  to  projects 
already  in  motion.  More  money  is  now 
needed  to  get  additional  programs  started 
i!i  the  backward  lands.  The  group  has  voted 
that  the  replenishment  should  amount  to 
3400  million  annually  over  the  next  three 
years,  with  the  American  contribution  add- 
ing up  to  40  percent  of  this  total. 

Several  of  IDA'S  members  have  already 
taken  action  to  get  fast  legislative  approval 
for  their  continuing  contribution  to  the 
enterprise.  The  big  question — one  that  is 
salt  to  be  worrying  Mr.  McNamara  very 
mucr. — is  whether  Congress  will  authorize 
appropiirtions  to  support  the  annual  .\mer- 
ican  share  of  5160  million,  which  is  indls- 
pensabref 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  it  must 
be  hoped,  will  act  affirmatively.  The  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem  is  not  involved. 
Ail  parties  concerned  are  agreed  that  none 
of  the  American  contribution  will  be  used 
except  for  purchases  in  the  United  States 
during  the  three  years  ending  June  30,  1971. 

There  Is  this  ftirther  point:  IDA  is  an  In- 
strument essential  to  the  future  of  the 
have-not  lands  now  so  desperately  in  need 
of  progress  in  agriculture,  education  and 
transportation.  Congress  will  be  performing 
an  enlightened  act  In  voting  to  grant  the 
funds  requested. 


dent  pro  tempore  signed  the  enrolled 
bill  'S.  5>  to  safeguard  the  economy  in 
connection  with  the  utilization  of  credit 
by  requiring  full  disclosure  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  finance  charges  in 
credit  transactions  or  in  offers  to  extend 
credit;  by  restricting  the  garnishment  of 
wages;  and  by  creating  the  National 
Commission  on  Consumer  Finance  to 
study  and  make  recommendations  on  the 
need  for  further  regulations  of  the  con- 
sumer finance  industry';  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  tlie  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


I 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PETITION 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  tlie  City  of  Camden.  N.J., 
remon.strating  against  adoption  of  H.R. 
14474,  liberalizing  truck  size  and  weight 
limits  on  interstate  liighways.  wliich  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GRUENING.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  224.  .'V  bill  to  provide  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Eklutna  project.  Alaska,  and  for 
other  purposes  iRept.  No.  1147). 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  InsulaJ  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S  444.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Flaming  Gorge 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  States  of 
Utah  and  Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept    No.  1150). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments : 

3.  3073.  A  bill  to  promote  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  (Rept.  No.  1149);  and 

S.  3207.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  June  30,  1954.  as  amended,  providing 
for  Che  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
(Rept.  No.  1151). 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments: 

S.  1578.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  contribution  by  the  United 
States  for  the  support  of  the  International 
Union  for  the  Publication  of  Customs  Tar- 
iffs (Rept.  No.  1148). 


tlon;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON : 

S.  3547.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
Substance  Act  to  provide  safe  packaging  of 
toxic  household  substances  in  order  to  pro- 
tect children;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MUNDT: 

S  3548  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mohan  Dou- 
latram    Asnani    and    his    wife    Blna    Mohan 
Asnani;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  3549.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Prank  Arlss,  Charlotte  i daughter!  and 
Crispin  (son):  to  ths  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

S.  3550.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas  G 
Berryman  of  Atlanta,  Ga  ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia : 

S.  3551.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3146  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide greater  discretion  to  Judicial  officers  In 
connection  with  the  release  of  certain  in- 
dividuals charged  with  noncapital  offenses 
when  their  release  would  pose  a  danger  to 
Cither  persons  or  to  a  coinmtinity;  and 

S  3552  A  bill  to  amend  section  3148(1)  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  au- 
thorize the  denial  of  bail  to  certain  individ- 
uals who  are  charged  with  crimes  of  violence 
and  who  have  previously  been  convicted  of 
similar  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.  >■ 

By   Mr.    METCALF    (for   himself   and 

Mr.  itANSFIELDI  : 

S.  3553.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
29.  1956  (70  Stat  62 ) ,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  B'TRD  of  West  Virginia  ( for  Mr. 

MONTOYA  I  : 

S.J.  Res.  174.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  a.iiendmcnt  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  residence  require- 
ments for  voting  in  presidential  and  vice 
presidential  elections  and  for  the  selection 
of  delegates  to  conventions  to  consider  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia when  he  introduced  the  above  Joint 
resolution,  which  appear  under  a  separate 
heading  ) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works : 

Roy  T.  Sessums,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  announced 
that  on  today.  May  27.  1968,  the  Presl- 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  3546.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program  of 
demonstration  projects  In  preschool  educa- 
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S.    3547— INTRODUCTION   OF   BILL- 
SAFE  PACKAGING  ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  the 
Safe  Packaging  Act.  This  bill  will  amend 
the  Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  enable 
us  to  control  one  of  our  most  pressing 
medical  problems — the  accidental  poi- 
soning of  our  children — by  prevention 
through  childproof  packaging. 

Somewhere  in  the  United  States  at  this 
vei-j'  moment,  a  young  child  is  innocently 
exploring  his  environment — the  universe 
of  sounds,  sights,  and  tastes  found  right 
in  his  own  home.  In  a  few  minutes  he  is 
going  to  poke  into  the  medicine  cabinet, 
reach  into  his  mother's  purse  or  crawl 
under  the  kitchen  sink,  find  and  swallow 
a  substance  which  will  poison  him — a 
handful  of  potent  encapsulated  drugs,  a 
highly  toxic  cleanser  or  furniture  polish, 
or  an  insecticide. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  no  freak  occur- 
rence. A  child  swallows  a  potential  poison 
every  60  seconds,  1,400  times  a  day,  500,- 
000  times  a  year.  Four  htmdred  children 


under  the  age  of  5  die  each  year  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  curiosity,  aeility,  and  inno- 
cence: and  for  every  child  who  dies,  it  is 
estimated  that  10  to  20  are  made  seriously 
ill. 

Beyond  the  immeasurable  human  toll, 
the  pain  and  suffering  exacted  by  acci- 
dental poisoning,  is  the  more  tangible 
economic  burden.  Recently  a  young  boy 
who  swallowed  some  lye  was  liospitalized 
for  328  days  before  he  died.  Total  hos- 
pital bills  were  $6,149.85.  His  medical  bills 
were  $698.  His  funeral  probably  cost  $125. 
Tlie  grand  total  for  one  accidental  poi- 
soning was  $6,972.85.  Although  this  is  the 
exceptional  case.  27  i>ercent  of  all  poison- 
ing cases  require  extended  medical  care 
beyond  the  date  of  the  accident.  Many 
times  a  child  is  kept  in  the  hospital  over- 
night for  observation.  And  it  is  this  first 
day  of  hospital  care  that  is  often  the 
most  costly.  In  addition  to  this  monetary 
drain,  poison  victims  are  occupying 
scarce  hospital  space — space  which 
would  be  freed  if  these  i^oisonings  were 
prevented  instead  of  treated. 

The  liealth  and  safety  of  our  children 
is  clearly  a  very  pressing  business  on 
America's  agenda.  In  iiis  1966  consumer 
message.  President  Johnson  condemned 
the  accidental  poisoning  rate  as  a  "sense- 
less and  needless  tragedy,"  and  called  for 
.steps  to  bring  a  halt  to  this  national 
menace.  We  responded  to  his  pleas  by  en- 
acting the  amendments  to  the  Hazardous 
Substances  Labeling  Act  to  ban  the  sale 
of  toys  and  other  children's  items  con- 
taining hazardous  substances;  to  author- 
ize the  Secretai-y  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  ban  the  sale  of  other  sub- 
stances which  are  so  hazardous  in  nature 
that  they  cannot  be  made  suitable  for  use 
in  or  around  the  houseliold  by  cautionary 
labeUng;  and  to  extend  the  coverage  of 
the  act  to  unpackaged  hazardous  sub- 
stances intended  for  household  use. 

It  is  time  now  to  review  the  adequacy 
of  our  response  to  the  problem.  I  am  con- 
fident that  lives  have  been  saved  since 
passage  of  these  amendments.  We  have 
been  able  to  keep  lethal  toys  off  the  mar- 
ket— and  out  of  the  hands  and  mouths 
of  inquisitive  children.  Our  lives  are  no 
longer  jeopardized  by  deadly  products 
such  as  X-33,  the  highly  explosive  water- 
proofing chemical.  And  yet.  the  National 
Safety  Council  reports  that  home  poi- 
.soning  deaths  from  liquid  and  solid  sub- 
stances increased  6  percent  last  year — 
from  1,700  in  1966  to  1,800  in  1967.  About 
one-fourth  of  these  poisoning  victims 
were  children  under  5. 

We  have  banished  the  most  obviously 
lethal  poisons  from  American  homes. 
What  is  it.  then,  that  still  threatens  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  our  children? 
According  to  the  National  Clearinghouse 
for  Poison  Control  Centers,  the  five 
classes  of  products  most  frequently  in- 
volved in  accidental  poisonings  are:  as- 
pirin; soaps,  detergents  and  cleaners; 
vitamins  and  iron:  bleaches:  and  insecti- 
cides. Clearly  these  are  not  bizarre  or 
unusual  items,  but  products  found  in 
every  American  home — products  of  our 
rapidly  advancinc:  technology  which  pro- 
mote health  and  banish  housewife 
drudgery — but  products  which  also  cre- 
ate a  high  risk  environment  for  our 
youngsters.  Products  which  are  indis- 
ijensable  when  put  to  their  proper  use 


by  knowledgeable  adults— but  products 
which  can  be  deadly  when  they  find  their 
way  into  the  hands  or  the  mouth  of  a 
child. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
250,000  potentially  hazardous  household 
products  available  today,  and  that  in 
the  average  home  45  of  these  are  found, 
Mr.  President,  as  long  as  children  dwell 
with  adults  in  an  adult  environment,  we 
owe  them  at  least  minimal  protection 
against  those  adult  products  which  can 
be  such  a  menace  to  their  young  lives. 

Under  existing  Federal  statutes,  there 
are  but  two  avenues  of  protection  open 
to  us: 

First:  Labeling.  Under  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  the  Insecticide.  Fun- 
si  icide.  and  Rodenticide  Act;  and  the 
Hazardous  Substances  Act.  we  can  re- 
quire that  potentially  hazardous  prod- 
ucts bear  cautionary  labeling  and  ade- 
quate directions  for  use.  However,  one 
class  of  potentially  hazardous  sub.stances 
escapes  even  this  limited  labeling  au- 
thority. Cosmetic  labels  need  not  contain 
warning  statements  or  instructions  for 
first  aid  in  case  of  accidental  ingestion, 
even  though  certain  cosmetics  have 
some  ingredients  identical  >vith  those 
found  in  other  household  products  whose 
labels  must  bear  this  information.  Cos- 
metics do  not  now  have  to  carry  even  a 
.statement  of  hazardous  ingredients. 

.Second.  Banning.  Under  the  amended 
Hazardous  Substances  Act,  we  can  pro- 
hibit the  sale  in  interstate  commerce  of 
dangerous  children's  items  and  other  sub- 
.stances so  hazardous  that  labeUng  can- 
not make  them  safe  for  household  use. 
Neither  of  these  two  approaches  pro- 
vides a  satisfactory  solution  for  the  prob- 
lem of  accidental  poisoning  by  common 
household  products.  Labeling,  where  re- 
quired, serves  to  instruct  as  to  proper 
use,  to  warn  against  possible  misuse,  and 
to  give  antidotes  for  treatment  in  case 
of  misu.se.  A  label  can  alert  adults  to 
iXDtential  dangers  lurking  within  harm- 
less lookinii  packages — but  even  the  most 
vigilant  parent  cannot  keep  a  24-hour 
watch  over  his  offsprina.  And  to  a  child 
who  has  momentarily  eluded  the  watch- 
ful eye.  a  label  is  meaningless  as  a  dan- 
ger signal,  especially  if  the  package  itself 
is  attractive,  brightly  colored  and  easy 
to  open. 

As  it  has  become  increasingly  clear 
that  label  warnings  are  not  always  ade- 
quate to  jjrovide  the  necessary  protec- 
tion, especially  of  our  young  children, 
we  have  come  to  rely  for  our  safety  upon 
totally  prohibiting  certain  extremely 
hazardous  products.  But  in  dealing  with 
common  household  substances,  this  ap- 
proach is  clearly  unacceptable. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  is 
based  on  the  firm  conviction  that  acci- 
dental poisonings  of  children  can  be  pre- 
\ented  without  harsh  and  repressive 
marketing  controls.  Our  packaging  tech- 
nology is  so  advanced  and  sopliisticated 
that  we  can.  at  minimal  cost,  build  in 
poison-control  through  child-resistant 
packaging,  specially  tngiricered  and  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  accidental  poison- 
in2  of  our  youngsters  Such  .safety  pack- 
ages have  been  developed  and  are  on  the 
market  today,  economically  mass  pro- 
duced for  commercial  use.  This  legisla- 
tion would  simply  require  that  the  manu- 


facturers and  vendors  of  poisons  take 
advantage  of  available  safe-packaging 
technology. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  approach  has 
recently  been  demonstrated.  One  type  of 
child-resistant  device  has  been  tested  in 
Canada  over  a  one  and  a  half  year 
period  with  startling  results:  accidental 
poisonings  from  substances  dispensed  in 
the  container  were  drastically  reduced 
from  ,2,000  a  year  to  three.  The  same 
startling  results  were  achieved  at  Madl- 
gan  General  Hospital  in  Washington 
State,  where  accidental  childhood  poi- 
sonings have  been  slashed  from  30  a 
month  to  two.  One  chain  of  drugstores 
recently  announced  that  it  is  now  using 
this  particular  safety  container  for  dis- 
pensing all  pre.scription  drugs — at  no 
extra  cost  to  their  customers. 

How  many  unnecessary  poisonings — 
unnecessary  childhood  deaths — could  be 
prevented  merely  by  applying  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  safety  packaging?  In- 
stead, a  visit  to  any  supermarket  will 
reveal  row  after  row  of  attractively  ijack- 
aged.  elaborate  bottles  whose  bright 
colors  lure  the  curious  toddler.  Flimsy 
.screw  type  caps,  snap-on.  pop-off,  con- 
venient easy-open  closures  are  the  only 
barrier  to  ingestion — and  tliese  offer 
little  resistance  to  a  determined  explorer. 
It  makes  no  more  sense  to  allow  these 
unsafe  containers  in  the  home  than  to 
leave  a  loaded  gun  lying  within  reach  of 
a  child.  By  today's  safety  standards, 
these  closures  and  packages  are  obsolete: 
and  the  time  to  remedy  this  defect  is 
now 

The  Safe  Packaging  Act  would  amend 
the  Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  require 
the  safe  packaging  of  toxic  household 
substances  to  protect  the  health  and 
.safety  of  children.  It  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  identify  tho.se  substances  con- 
sumed or  u.sed  by  individuals  for  pur- 
poses of  personal  care  or  in  the  perform- 
ance of  functions  ordinarily  carried  out 
in  the  household  which  are  potentially 
hazardous  to  children,  whether  or  not 
such  products  are  intended  for  use  by 
children.  The  Secretary  is  further  au- 
thorized to  establish,  after  full  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  minimum  standards 
for  the  packaging  of  these  toxic  house- . 
hold  substances,  designed  to  eliminate  or 
substantially  reduce  the  threat  of  acci- 
dental ]X)isoning  to  children. 

In  Identifyins  the  categories  of  toxics 
and  in  determining  the  packaging  stand- 
ards, the  Sccretarj'  is  directed  to  consult 
with  appropriate  private  and  public 
groups  and  to  draw  upon  the  services,  re- 
search and  testinc  facilities  of  competent 
public  and  private  agencies  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  in  order  to  avoid 
duplication  of  effort.  Invaluable  work  in 
accidental  child  poisonincs  and  their  pre- 
vention has  been  performed  by  various 
governmental  groups,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Clearinghouse  for  Poison  Control 
Centers  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
FDA  Subcommittee  on  Safety  Closures: 
by  professional  groups  such  as  the  Pro- 
prietarj-  .^.ssociation.  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association:  by  private  in- 
dustry groups,  especially  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  corporations;  by  uni- 
versities  and   by   private   research   and 
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safety  organizations,  such  as  the  National 
Safety  Council  and  the  Council  on  Fam- 
ily Health.  It  is  expected  that  the  Secre- 
tary will  cooperate  with  these  groups. 
which  are  the  repository'  for  tlie  vast 
amount  of  knowledge  presently  available 
and  which  offer  great  potential  for  fu- 
ture developments  in  this  area. 

Many  dollars  and  much  time  and  ef- 
fort have  been  expended  for  educational 
programs  designed  to  alert  parents  to 
the  hidden  dangers  of  apparently  in- 
nocuous but  sometimes  deadly  poisonous 
household  substances.  This  bUl  would  not 
eliminate  the  ver>-  real  need  for  educa- 
tion— of  pharmacists,  of  manufacturers, 
but  especially  of  parents,  for  no  safety 
packaging  of  any  type  or  design  can  elim- 
inate the  need  for  parental  vigilance.  Nor 
will  this  weaken  the  case  for  increased 
support  to  the  poison  control  centers 
throughout  the  country.  For  the  element 
of  human  error  can  never  be  legislated 
out  of  existence.  And  .so  long  as  it  exists, 
children  will  be  poisoned  and  these  cen- 
ters will  serve  a  vital  function  in  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  serious  injury 
following  accidental  ingestion.  But  safety 
packaging  can  let  us  open  a  second  front 
in  the  war  against  the  most  common 
medical  emergency  among  children — a 
second  front  not  available  so  long  as 
toxic  substances  are  dispensed  in  obso- 
lete, unsafe,  easily  opened  containers  or 
packages. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  along  with  excerpts  from 
several  letters  from  authorities  in  the 
safety  packaging  field,  responding  to  my 
request  for  information  about  develop- 
ments in  this  area. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letters  w;ll  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3547  >  to  amend  the  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Act  to  provide  safe 
packaging  of  toxic  household  substances 
in  order  to  protect  children,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Magnuson,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3547 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  i  15  U.S.C,  1261- 
1273)  IS  amended  by  inserting — 
■TITLE     I— MISBRANDED     AND     BANNED 

HAZARDOUS  SUBSTANCES' 
Immediately  above  the  heading  of  section  1, 
by  striking  out  'this  .Act"  wherever  it  appears 
Iti  such  .\ct  I  other  than  In  section  1)  and 
inserting  :n  lieu  thereof  "this  title",  by  re- 
numbering sections  1  through  18  and  ref- 
erences thereto  as  sections  101  through  118. 
respectively,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  title; 

•TITLE  II— PACKAGING  OF  TOXIC  HOUSE- 
HOLD SUBSTANCES 
"Sec.  201.  This   title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Safe  Packaging  Act.' 

"PROHIBITIO.V 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  engaged  in  the  packaging  of  any  toxic 
household  substance  i  as  defined  in  this  title) 
for  distribution  in  commerce,  or  for  any  per- 
son (Other  than  a  common  carrier  for  hire,  a 
contract  carrier   for  hire,   or  a  freight   for- 


warder for  hire)  engaged  in  the  distribution 
in  commerce  of  any  packaged  toxic  house- 
hold substance,  to  distribute  or  to  cause  to 
b«  distributed  In  commerce  any  such  sub- 
stance if  such  substance  is  contained  In  a 
package  which  does  not  conform  to  the 
standards  established  pursuant  to  this  title. 
"(b)  The  prohibition  contained  in  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  persons  engaged 
in  business  as  wholesale  or  retail  distributors 
of  toxic  household  substances  except  to  the 
extent  that  such  persons  (1)  are  engaged  In 
the  packaging  or  labeling  of  such  substances, 
or  (2)  determine  by  any  means  the  nature, 
form",  or  content  of  packages  in  which  such 
substances  are  contained. 

"REGUL.'VTIONS 

•Sec.  203.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary,  by  regulation,  to  set  forth  the 
Identity  of  each  substance  or  mixture  of  sub- 
stances distributed  In  commerce  which  Is  a 
toxic  household  substance. 

•(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
promulgate  regulations  establishing  stand- 
ards for  the  packaging  of  any  toxic  house- 
hold substance,  or  any  class  or  kind  of  such 
substances,  designed  to  prevent  or  substan- 
tially reduce  the  hazard  of  serious  personal 
Injury  or  illness  to  children  reasonably  likely 
to  handle,  use  or  ingest  any  such  substance. 
"(c)  The  provisions  of  sections  551 
through  559,  701  through  706.  3105.  3344. 
5362.  and  7521  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  shall  apply  to  all  regulations  promul- 
gated under  this  title. 

"(d)  Regulations  promulgated  under  this 
title  shall  specify  an  effective  date  for  the 
packaging  of  each  class  or  kind  of  toxic 
household  substance  which  shall  not  be 
sooner  than  180  days  or  later  than  one  year 
from  the  date  such  order  Is  Issued,  unless 
the  Secretary  finds,  for  good  cause  shown, 
that  an  earlier  or  later  effective  date  Is  In 
the  public  Interest,  and  publishes  his  rea- 
sons for  such  finding. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  promulgate  regu- 
lations amending  or  revoking  any  standard 
for  the  packaging  of  toxic  household  sub- 
stances established  under  this  title  upon  his 
o'Ji'n  initiative  or  upon  application  made  by 
any  person  affected  by  that  regulation,  when- 
ever the  Secretary  determines  that  such  mod- 
ification Is  necessary  to  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  title  or  to  any  change 
occurring  in  the  method  of  packaging  of 
any  toxic  household  substance 

"(f)  In  promulgating  regulations  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall^ 

"(1)  consult  with  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  the  packaging  of  any 
toxic  household  substance  that  Is  not  a  food, 
drug,  device,  or  cosmetic  as  each  such  term  is 
defined  by  section  201  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  and.  upon  request, 
with  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Consumer  Affairs  with  respect  to  the 
packaging  of  any  such  substance; 

"(2)  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  rea- 
sonable advance  notice  of  his  Intention  (A) 
to  declare  a  substance  a  toxic  household 
substance  or  (B)  to  establish  any  such  pro- 
posed standards; 

•■(3)  accord  to  persons  who  could  be  af- 
fected thereby  reasonable  opportunity  to  be 
heard  with  respect  to  any  such  declaration 
or  proposed  standard;  and 

"  ( 4 )  consult  -ivith  such  other  business  con- 
cerns, consumer  organizations  and  public 
agencies  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

"FURNISHING   SAMPLE    PACKAGES 

"Sec.  204.  Upon  written  request  made,  by 
the  officer  or  employee  designated  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  to 
establish  packaging  standards  as  to  any  toxic 
household  substance  of  any  class  or  kind,  to 
any  producer  or  distributor  thereof,  such 
producer  or  distributor  shall  transmit 
promptly  to  that  officer  or  agency  a  true  and 
correct  sample  of  each  package  used  or  to  be 
used  by  that  producer  or  distributor  for  or 


In  connection  with  the  distribution  in  com- 
merce of  any  particularly  described  toxic 
household  substance  of  that  class  or  kind. 
Any  person  who,  with  intent  to  evade  com- 
pliance with  the  requirement  of  this  section 
falls  to  transmit  any  such  sample  to  such 
authority  promptly  upon  receipt  of  such  re- 
quest shall  be  fined  not  more  than  .$1,000,  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"ENyORCEMENT 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  The  distribution  in  com- 
merce or  the  causing  to  be  distributed  in 
commerce  of  any  toxic  household  subsujnce 
In  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title  or  the  regulations  promulgated  pursuant 
to  this  title,  shall  constitute  a  violation  of 
section  301  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  and  shall  be  subject  to  en- 
forcement under  the  provisions  of  sections 
302,  303,  305,  306.  and  307  of  such  Act. 

"Cb)  In  the  case  of  any  imports  Into  the 
United  States  of  any  toxic  household  sub- 
stance covered  by  this  title,  the  provisions 
of  section  203  of  this  title  shall  be  enforced 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to 
section  801  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 

"ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  exercising 
the  authority  under  this  title,  shall  utilize 
the  services,  research,  and  testing  facilities  of 
public  and  competent  private  agencies  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  in  order  to  avoid 
duplication  In  such  facilities  and  services. 

'■  (  b)  A  copy  of  each  regulation  promulgated 
under  this  title  shall  be  transmitted  promptly 
to  the  Director  cf  the  National  Bureau  of 
.'Standards,  who  shall  (1)  transmit  copies 
thereof  to  all  appropriate  State  officers  and 
agencies,  and  (2)  furnish  to  such  State  of- 
ficers and  agencies  information  and  assist- 
ance to  promote  to  the  greatest  practicable 
extent  uniformity  in  State  and  Federal 
.standards  for  the  packaging  cf  toxic  house- 
hold substances.  Nothing  contained  in  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  to  impair  or 
otherwise  interfere  with  any  program  carried 
into  effect  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Vfelfare  under  other  provisions 
of  law  in  cooperation  with  State  governments 
or  agencies,  instrumentalities,  or  political 
subdivisions  thereof. 

"REPORTS    TO    THE    CONGRESS 

"Sec.  207.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  in  January  of  each  year  a  report 
containing  a  full  and  complete  report  on 
the  administration  and  enforcement  of  this 
title  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
"definitions 

"Sec.  208.  As  used  in  this  title — 
"(1)  The  term  toxic  household  substance' 
means  any  substance  or  mixture  of  sub- 
stances wlilch  (A)  is  toxic  and  (B)  is  custo- 
marily produced  or  distributed  for  sale 
through  retail  sales  agencies  or  Instrumen- 
talities for  consumption  or  use  by  Individuals 
for  purposes  of  personal  care  or  in  the  per- 
formance of  services  ordinarily  rendered 
within  the  household  if  such  substance  or 
mixture  of  substances  may  reasonably  cause 
serious  personal  Injury  or  serious  Illness  to 
children.  Such  term  includes  any  substance 
which  the  Secretary  by  regulation  finds,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  such  section  203. 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph, 
and  such  term  Includes  any  substance 
whether  or  not  regulated  as  to  packaging  or 
labeling  by  other  provisions  of  Federal  law. 
Such  term  does  not  Include  any  source  ma- 
terial special  nuclear  material,  or  byproduct 
material  as  defined  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  and  regulations  issued  pursuant 
thereto  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

"(2)  The  term  'toxic'  means,  with  respect 
to  household  substances,  any  such  substance 
which  has  the  capacity  to  produce  personal 
injury  or  Illness  to  a  child  through  Inges- 
tatlon.  Inhalation,  or  absorption  through  any 
body  surface. 
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"(3)  The  term  package'  means  any  con- 
tainer or  WTapping  in  which  any  toxic  house- 
hold substance  is  enclosed  for  consumption 
or  use  by  Individuals  for  purposes  of  per- 
sonal cai-e  or  the  performance  of  services 
ordinarily  rendered  within  the  household, 
but  does  not  include — 

"(A)  shipping  conuainers  or  wrappings 
used  solely  for  the  transportation  of  any 
consumer  commoditv  In  full  or  in  quantity 
to  manufacturers,  packers,  or  processors,  or 
to  wholesale  or  retail  distributors  thereof,  or 

•■(Hi  shipping  containers  or  outer  wTap- 
pings  used  by  retailers  to  ship  or  deliver  any 
commodity  to  retail  customers. 

"(4)  The  term  'commerce'  means  (1)  com- 
merce between  any  State,  the  DLstrlct  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  and  anv  place  outside  there- 
of, and  (2)  commerce  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  within  any  territory  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  not  organized 
with  a  legislative  body,  but  shall  not  include 
exports  to  foreign  countries. 

"(5)  The  term  'person'  Includes  any  firm, 
corporation,  or  association. 

"(6)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare." 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth 
month  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


against  adult  products  which  can  be  such  a 
menace  to  these  voung  lives.  Since  the  manu- 
facturers have  failed  to  do  this.  I  would 
heartily  endorse  Government  Intervention  to 
bring  this  about. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Henri  J.  Breault,  M.D., 
President  and  Medical  Director.  Ontario 
Association  lor  the  Control  of  Acciden- 
tal Poisoning,  Medical  Director.  Wind- 
sor Poison  Control  Center. 


The  letters  presented  by  Mr.  Magnu- 
son are  as  follows : 

The     O.-^tario     Association     for 
,  the     Control     of     Accident.^l 
poisoning. 

Windsor,  Ontario,  May  3, 1968. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Sermte,  Washington,  D.C. 

Sir-  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  April  8tn. 
I  am  enclosing  data  and  correspondence 
pertinent  to  our  work  with  safety  closures 
in  Essex  Countv,  in  OnUrio,  and  in  Canada. 
We  are  more  than  gratified  with  the 
phenomenal  success  achieved  in  the  preven- 
tion of  drug  poisonings  from  solid  medica- 
tions These  have  been  completely  wiped  out 
in  our  area.  The  only  remaining  poisonings 
are  due  to  liquid  medications  (20%).  old 
prescriptions,  drugs  from  outside  Essex  Coun- 
tv and  prepackaged  items  such  as  oral  con- 
traceptives sold  m  unsafe  containers;  other- 
vkise  the  problem  is  almost  licked.  .  .  . 

Our  chief  concern  at  the  present  time  are 
aspirin  tablets  and  household  products. 
These  are  responsible  for  29%  and  50';>  re- 
spectively of  our  childhood  accidents.  To  date 
we  have  had  little  success  persuading  the 
manufacturers  to  make  their  containers 
child-proof.  For  instance,  fatalities  or  severe 
poisonings  from  lemon  oil  furniture  polish 
or  from  lye  are  not  uncommon,  yet  despite 
constant  prodding  of  the  manufacturers 
these  people  have  done  nothing  to  make 
their  products  safe  for  the  home. 

Further  I  have  even  been  taken  to  task  by 
a  large  bottle  manufacturer  in  Toronto  for 
.idvocating  safetv  closures  and  safety  features 
in  their  containers:  "all  this  is  unnecessary 
I  have  been  told. 

As  vou  know  the  Canadian  Government 
Specifications  Board  has  set  up  a  Committee 
on  safetv  closures.  We  met  in  Ottawa  last 
November  1967;  perhaps  before  long  we  uih 
have  specific  recommendations  on  safety 
closures  for  all  products.  This  will  no  doubt 
be  acted  upon  bv  the  Department  of  Na- 
tional Health  and  Welfare  as  you  can  read  in 
the  enclosed  copy  of  the  House  of  Coinmons 
debates  for  October  31.  1967. 

In  my  opinion,  it  will  take  Government 
Legislation  to  bring  about  safety  packaging 
for  all  drugs,  chemicals  or  any  potentially 
hazardous  product  In  or  about  the  home. 
As  long  as  chUdren  dwell  with  adults  in  an 
adult  environment,  we  owe  them  protection 


Department  of  the  Armt, 
Madigan  General  Hospital, 
Tacoma.  Wasn..  April  16,  1968. 
Re:   Childhood  poisonings. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  "senator  Magnuson:  We  are  com- 
pleting a  one  years  experience  using  safety 
containers.  .  .  . 

In  summary,  we  have  dispensed  about  270.- 
000  prescription  tablets  and  capsules  in  these 
containers  in  the  Fort  Lewls-McChord  area. 
To  date,  only  two  children  have  purposely 
opened  the  containers,  taken  medication,  and 
required  care.  Case  1.  A  4  year  old  girl  was 
unconsciously  trained  by  watching  her 
mother  open  the  container  over  a  two  week 
period.  Case  2.  A  7  year  old  boy,  a  con- 
nrmed  aspirin  eater,  read  the  directions, 
opened  the  container,  ate  a  few  children's 
aspirin,  and  to  divert  blame,  he  then  fed 
most  of  the  contents  to  his  two  vear  old 
brother.  There  have  been  three  additional 
non-fatal  Ingestions  from  medications  dis- 
pensed in  the  "safetv"  containers. 

1.  Mother  dumped  a  few  tablets  into  her 
purse  for  convenience  and  a  year  old  child 

ate  one.  _  .  , 

2.  A  two  year  old  child  used  a  container  of 

piUs  as  a  rattle  Bv  random  motion,  the  con- 
tainer opened.  Ingestion  was  suspected  but 
not  verified. 

3  A  two  vear  old  climbed  to  a  top  shelf 
in  the  kitchen  and  took  "^  tablets  from  a 
container.  The  mother  had  left  the  top  off. 

In  other  words,  there  has  been  a  marked 
decrease  in  ingestions  and  subsequently  mor- 
liidity  and  hospitalization  since  we  have  been 
using  safety  containers. 

On  the  other  hand,  aspirin  ingestions  con- 
tinue to  be  a  problem.  To  combat  this,  we 
have    been    able    to   convince    the   Post   Ex- 
change outlets  ill  the  Puget  Sound  Area,  that 
thev    have  -a   resoonslbillty    to   help   control 
childhood   poisonaiKS,   In   a   survey   covering 
the  period  1  January  1967-31  December  1967, 
we  determined  that  for  each  191  children's 
11,    grain   aspirin   bottles  sold  m   the   local 
PX  system,   we  could  expect  one  poisoning 
(a  total  of   68   in   1967).   Since  February  6 
1968   (the  dav   the  PX  started  selling  child 
res'stant    containers    scotch    Uiped    to    each 
bottle    of    children's    aspirin),    we    have   not 
had     a    single     poisoning    from     children  s 
.ispinn  sold  from  the  PX  v.here  the  parent 
had  transferred  the  aspirin  to  the  attached 
safety    container   from    the    original    unsafe 
one    This  project  will  continue  indefinitely. 
However,  it  mav  take  about  10  more  months 
to  develop  a  truly  meaningful  experience. 

Certainly  drugs  are  not  the  only  toxic 
agents  that  are  sold  in  unsafe  containers. 
In  the  annual  report  from  the  Mountain 
\new  General  Hospiuil  Poison  Control  Center 
in  Pierce  Countv.  household  products,  petro- 
leum products,  insecticides,  rodenticides.  and 
co.smetics  accounted  for  1.124  calls  of  a  total 
of  3.254  Medicines  of  all  kinds  accounted  for 
1.145  calls. 

This  is  a  common  experience.  Most  cans 
for  childhood  ingestions  involve  products 
sold  or  dispensed  In  containers  easily  opened 
by  inquisitive  children. 

In  my  opinion,  all  consumer  drugs,  house- 
hold products,  petroleum  products,  insecti- 
cides rodenticides.  and  other  substances  that 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  come  In  the 
proximity  of  a  small  child,  should  be  dis- 
pensed m  a  safe  container.  That  is,  if   the 


total  amount  of  the  product  In  question  sold 
or  dispensed  in  a  cont.Alner  might  be  toxic 
lo  a  child,  then  that  conuiiner  should  satisfy 
at  least  the  following  criteria. 

BASIC     REOUIKEMENTS     FOR     A     CHILD     RESISTANT 
CONTAINER 

1.  Must  resist  attempts  to  open  by  Infants 
and  children  through  age  4  years. 

2.  Must  resist  the  teeth  of  children  up  to 
5  vG3.rs. 

3.  Must  be  opened  and  closed  quickly  and 
easily  by  adults.  Including  most  elderly 
patients. 

4.  Must  come  in  varying  sizes  to  approxi- 
mate containers  iu  current  use. 

5.  Must  cost  about  the  same  as  standard 
containers. 

6.  Must  be  durable  for  the  life  of  the  prod- 
uct sold  or  dispensed. 

7.  Must  be  moisture  proof  (for  non- 
liquids). 

8.  Must  be  water  proof  (for  liquids) 
I  believe   that  the  medical   and  pharma- 
ceutical   associations,    through    action    en- 
couraged  by  appeals  to  reinforce  the  goals 
of  their  professions   (the  treaUng  and  jjre- 
ventlon  of  disease)  can,  in  a  relatively  short 
period   of   time,   develop   widespread    use   of 
child  resistant  conUiiners   to  dispense   pre- 
scription Items.  However,  prescription  items 
account  for  only  about  '3  of  ingestions  due 
to   medications   that  came   to   Madigan   lor 
care  in  1966-67.  Most  medications  that  cause 
trouble,  are  sold  over  the  counter,  x  suppose 
the  pharmacist  could   refuse   to  sell   ihtm. 
However,    the    lethargy    for    safe    packaging 
seems   to   be   at   the  manufacturers  level.   I 
doubt  that  the  pharmacists  would  ever  re- 
fuse to  sell  products  in  safe  containers  that 
are   competitive   in  price  and   quality   with 
what  he  now  sells,  if  the  safe  containers  are 
iu      turn      iicceptable     to      his     customers. 
Whether  or  not  the  manufacturers  in  gen- 
eral   would   voluntarily   respond    to   sugges- 
tions to  develop  and   use  safe  containers.  I 
don't  know.  Perhaps  legislation  is  the  best 
wav  to  approach  this  group. 

I  do  know  that  we  will  continue  to  have 
many  thousands  of  children  poisoned  in 
the  U.S.  yearly  until  safe  containers  are 
widely  used  to  dispense  toxic  products  to 
the  consumer. 

Please  let  me  know  If  I  can  be  of  further 
help.  I  will  send  a  summary  of  our  years 
experience  at  Madigan  to  you  In  early  May 
1968. 

Sincerely. 

Lt.-Col.  Robert  G.  Scherz. 

Chief,  Pediatric  Service. 


The  Children's  Orthopedic  Hospi- 
tal AND  Medical  Center. 

Seattle,  Wash..  April  25,  1968. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce,  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Magnuson:   In  response  to 
your  letter  of  April  8th,  regarding  death  and 
Injtirles  from  accidental  poisoning.  I  first  of 
all  want  to  express  my  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion for  vour  conUnuing  efforts  on   behalf 
of    consumer    safety,    particularly    that    of 
young  children.  This  constitutes  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  health  of  the  American 
people 

You  are  quite  right  in  saying  that  many 
of  our  preventive  measures  In  the  field  of 
accidental  poisoning  have  been  somewhat 
less  than  effective.  That  is  an  understate- 
ment This  Is  why  modification  of  drug  con- 
tainers seems  so  attractive  to  us.  Since  Au- 
gust 1  1967,  the  pharmacy  at  Children's 
Orthopedic  Hospital  and  Medical  Center  lias 
dispensed  all  prescriptions,  capsules  and 
tablets  in  a  "child-resistant  container  '  The 
pharmacy  at  University  Hospital  in  Seattle 
has  doneUkewtse.  We  selected  thL=  particular 
container  upon  reviewing  the  spectacular  ex- 
perience of  Lieut.  Col.  Robert  Scherz  at 
NIadlgan  General    Hospital   In   Taooma.   We 
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have  since  dispensed  thousands  of  prescrip- 
tions in  these  containers  and  are  exceedingly 
pleased  with  the  program.  We  are  not  aware 
of  any  child  accidentally  poisoning  himself 
from  drugs  dispensed  In  these  containers. 
Another  reason  that  the  container  was 
selected  was  Its  availability  and  price.  It  Is 
competitive  In  price  with  other  containers 
that  we  were  using.  Bulk  suppllee  In  our 
pharmacy  can  readily  be  transferred  to  these 
containers.  ... 

You  are  quite  right  In  assuming  that 
poisoning  from  common  household  sub- 
stances might  be  even  more  severe  a  prob- 
lem than  from  prescription  drugs.  Lye,  furni- 
ture polish  and  electric  dishwater  powders 
Eire  particular  culprits.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  these  products  cannot  be  i>ackaged  in 
child  resistant  containers?  It  is  disappoint- 
ing that  industry  apparently  shows  so  lit- 
tle regard  for  this  problem.  .  .  . 

.■\galn.   my   thanks   for   your   Interest  and 
efforts  in  this  field.  Please  let  me  know  If  I 
can  be  of  any  assistance. 
Sincerely. 

Abraham    B.  Bergm.\n,   MD  . 
Director  of  Outpatient  Seri'ices.  Associ- 
ate Professor  of  Pediatrics  and  Pre- 
ventive    Medicine.      University     of 
Washington. 

TJNivERsrrY  op  Washington. 

Seattle.  Wash..  .April  22.  1968. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson. 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
C.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson:  Regarding  your 
letter  of  8  .^pril,  1968,  concerning  accidental 
poisonings,  ingestions  of  household  products. 
and  the  potential  for  child-resistant  con- 
tainers in  this  field.  I  would  offer  the  fol- 
lowing comments. 

As  you  had  indicated  in  your  letter,  Colo- 
nel Robert  Scherz  and  his  colleagues  at  Madl- 
£;an  General  Hospital  in  Tcicoma  Initiated. 
completed,  and  published  a  study  on  the  po- 
'ential  of  a  child-resistant  container  to  dis- 
suade a  child  from  "accidentally"  poisoning 
himself.  The  results  were  phenomenally  suc- 
cessful. Colonel  Scherz  and  his  colleagues 
continue  today  ro  assess  this  particular  de- 
vice. Because  cf  the  unio.ue  opportunity  to 
•  count  noses"  via  the  station  pharmacies, 
they  have  been  able  to  trace  down  the  out- 
come of,  I  believs.  more  than  200.000  prescrip- 
aon  dispensions  using  this  particular  con- 
tainer. To  date,  as  far  as  I  know,  only  one 
Instance  of  an  accidental  ingestion  has 
>>ccurred  regarding  the  contents  of  any  of 
these  prescriptions.  .  .  . 

In  the  neighborhood  of  35  to  50  per  cent 
of  accidental  poisonings  result  from  the  in- 
gestion of  common  household  products.  De- 
terrents such  as  child-resistant  containers 
theoretically  should  curtail  drastically  such 
accidents.  In  the  Instance  of  drugs,  per  se, 
the  aforementioned  container — as  well  .is 
strip  packaging — not  simply  made  to  dissuade 
the  child,  but  more  emphatically  to  remind 
the  parent  of  the  risks  Inherent  in  the  drug 
situation,  causing  him  (or  her)  to  adopt  a 
positive  educational  approach  rather  than 
simply  a  negative  restrictive  approach.  I 
.vould  certainly  encourage  indtistry — for  ex- 
ample furniture  polish  manufacturers  In  par- 
tictUar — to  consider  'he  wisdom  of  their  ways. 
One  specific  product  comes  in  a  tall,  par- 
•icularly  attractive  red  tinted  bottle.  The 
ability  of  the  young  child  to  distinguish  a 
non-food  item  from  a  food  Item  probably 
is  very  limited.  In  this  inst.ince.  perhaps,  an 
opaque  plastic  container  might  serve  as  an 
adequate  deterrent  to  inquisitive  fingers. 
Therefore,  I  encourage  you  and  your  Com- 
mittee to  urge  still  more  action  on  behalf  of 
industry  in  accepting  a  "public  responsibil- 
ity" In  their  endeavors.  .  .  . 

Finally.  I  would  urge  that  you  and  your 
Committee  might  review  the  functions  of 
poison    control    information    centers    across 


the  country.  The  one  here  in  Seattle  at  the 
Children's  Orthopedic  Hosplta".  and  Medical 
Center  for  Instance,  answers  more  than  1.000 
telephone  Inquiries  every  month  concerning 
"accidental  Ingestions."  The  trouble  is  that 
on-going  support  of  such  endeavors  is  limited 
at  best.  I  am  of  the  strong  opinion  that  a 
more  effective  and  efficient  support  mechan- 
ism— not  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul — could 
be  developed  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 
I  hope  the  above  comments  .=erve  the 
purpose  for  which  you  Intend  them.  If  you 
desire  any  further  information,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Wn-LiAM  O.  Robertson.  M.D., 

Associate  Dean. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  174— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION, A  PROPOSED  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT  RELATING 
TO  RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  VOTING  IN  PRESIDENTIAL 
AND  VICE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELEC- 
TIONS AND  FOR  PROPOSED  CON- 
STITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
be  permitted,  in  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr.  MoNTOYAl,  to  introduce  today,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress,  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment.  Sena- 
tor MoNTOYA  proposes  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  residence  requirements  for 
voting  in  presidential  and  vic3-presiden- 
tial  elections  and  for  the  selection  of 
delegates  at  conventions  to  consider  con- 
stitutional amendments. 

I  also  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I 
may  present  a  statement  to  appear  in  the 
Record,  on  behalf  of  Senator  Montoya, 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and 
without  objection,  the  statement  and 
joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  174) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  relating  to 
residence  requirements  for  voting  in 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  elec- 
tions and  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to 
conventions  to  consider  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendments,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  for  Mr.  Montoya, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  174 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  i two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein}.  That  the 
following  article  is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States : 

"ARTICLE  

"Section  1.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  this  article,  the  right  of  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States  to  vote  in  any  election  for 
electors  for  President  or  Vice  President  or  for 
the   election   of   delegates   to   a    convention 


within  any  State  to  consider  any  amend- 
ment to  this  Constitution  proposed  by  the 
Congress  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
any  State  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  such 
citizen  to  meet  any  residence  requirement  of 
such  State  if  such  citizen  is  otherwise  quali- 
fied to  vote  in  such  election  in  such  State 

"Sec.  2.  The  right  to  register  as  qualified 
voters  for  the  elections  defined  in  Section  1 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  any  State, 
except  that  no  State  shall  be  required  to 
accept  applications  for  registration  within  30 
days  of  an  election  defined  in  section  1. 

"Sec.  3.  The  Congre.ss  shall  have  the  ix)wer 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation. 

"Sec.  4.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  by  the  legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  States  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  the  submission  hereof 
to  the  States  by  the  Congress.  If  so  ratified 
within  that  period,  this  article  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  such  ratification,  or 
January  1,  1969,  whichever  date  is  later." 

The  .statement  presented  by  Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia,  for  Mr.  Montoya,  is  as 
follows : 

Statement    dy    Senator    Montoya 

Mr.  Montoya.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
today,  for  the  consideration  of  this  Congress, 
a  proposed  constitutional  amendment  long 
overdue  and  long  overlooked. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  State  residency 
requirements  which  must  be  met  in  order 
for  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States  to  be 
eligible  to  vote,  in  the  coming  presidential 
election  as  many  as  16  million  persons  may 
be  disenfranchised.  This  is  Incredible!  But 
the  statement  is  supported  by  data  from  a 
recently  completed  Gallup  poll  and  by  a  re- 
port from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 

As  many  as  35  States  require  the  individual 
voter  registrant  to  have  maintained  resi- 
dence within  the  State  for  up  to  one  year 
in  order  to  be  considered  as  an  eligible  voter. 

My  Resolution  provides  that  the  Citizens 
of  this  Country  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
amend  the  Federal  Constitution  so  that  every 
otherwise  qualified  voter  will  be  able  to  cast 
his  ballot  in  National  elections  for  the  Office 
of  the  President  and  that  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. It  will  also  permit  these  persons  to 
vote  in  future  determinations  to  consider 
Federal  Constitutional  Amendments.  The 
favorable  consideration  of  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  I  am  introducing  today  will 
correct  the  gross  Injustice  which  now  exists. 
The  proposed  amendment  will  have  no  effect 
on  the  right  to  vote  for  any  other  candidate 
for  any  other  office,  local,  State,  or  National, 
nor  on  any  other  proposition  other  than  Fed- 
eral Constitutional  Amendments, 

Tlie  indirtdual  states  have  every  right — 
and  should  continue  to  maintain  that 
right — to  set  reasonable  residency  require- 
ments for  voter  ellgibiUty  in  elections  on 
all  matters  of  primarily  state  and.'or  local 
significance.  However,  anything  that  might 
be  said  about  the  rights  and  duties  of  states 
to  establish  voter  eligibility  requirements 
with  reference  to  elections  affecting  strictly 
State  and  local  matters,  does  not  apply  when 
we  speak  of  elections  for  President.  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Constitutional  Amendments,  or  any 
other  matters  which  are  Iniierent  to  Amer- 
ican Citizenship.  No  citizen,  otherwise  qual- 
ified to  vote,  should  be  deprived  of  his  vote 
for  the  two  High  Offices  of  this  Nation,  or 
on  matters  pertaining  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, simply  because  of  residency  within 
a  State.  True,  we  are  each  Citizen  of  a  State, 
but  we  are  tlrst  each  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

I  ask  your  support  and  favorable  considera- 
tion of  my  Resolution  to  start  on  Its  vray 
this  Constitutional  Amendment.  Let  us  Ini- 
tiate coirrectlve  action  to  overcome  this  un- 
just caiise  of  disenfranchlsement. 
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Mr.  President,  I  would  welcome  and  Invite 

all  of  our  colleagues  to  join  me  as  sponsors 
of  this  legislation. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  .lunior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  IMr,  Ribicoff]  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia  I  Mr,  SpongI  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  iS.  2116)  to  estab- 
lish a  commi-ssion  to  study  the  organiza- 
tion and  management  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  i  Mr.  Hart]  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr, 
NEL.S0N  I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  iS.  3394)  to  amend  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1967  in  order  to 
provide  for  a  more  equitable  system  of 
selecting  persons  for  induction  into  the 
Armed  Forces  under  such  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
.setts  IMr.  Kennedy]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  resolution  iS.  Res.  263) 
expressing  the  .sense  of  the  Senate  that 
all  necessary  steps  be  taken  to  conclude 
an  international  agreement  on  peaceful 
exploration  and  exploitation  of  ocean 
space. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Griffin  i  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that. 
at  its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  IMr. 
Mossl  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
resolution  iS.  Pl*s.  293)  requesting  the 
President  to  take  all  necessary  measures 
to  bring  before  the  United  Nations  a 
resolution  providing  for  the  convening 
of  an  international  cxjnference  to 
achieve  a  nonproliferation  treaty  on 
conventional  annaments  for  the  Middle 
East. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it  is  so  ordered. 


guard  the  economy  in  comiection  with 
the  utilization  of  credit  by  requiiing  full 
disclosure  of  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  finance  charges  in  credit  transactions 
or  in  offers  to  extend  credit ;  by  restrict- 
ing the  gaiTiishment  of  wages;  and  by 
creating  the  National  Commission  on 
Consumer  Finance  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  on  the  need  for  fur- 
ther regulations  of  the  consumer  finance 
industry;  and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIAL liEFORM  ACT  <S.  3055,  S. 
3060.  S.  3061,  AND  S,  3062) 

Mr.     TYDINGS.    Mr,     President,    as 

chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Judi- 
cial Macnineiy,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
iieanngs  belore  that  .subcommittee  on 
S.  3055.  S.  3060.  S.  3061.  and  S.  3062,  the 
Judicial  Reform  Act  and  other  measures 
to  improve  the  administration  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  will  continue 
at  10  a,m.  Thui'sday.  Juno  6.  1968,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  liearing 
room,  C226  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


HOUSING     AND    URBAN     DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1968— AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.    831 

Mr.  PEARSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  iS.  3497")  to  assist  in  the 
provision  of  housing  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families,  and  to  extend 
and  amend  laws  relating  to  housing  and 
urban  development,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


RESCHEDULING  OF  HEARING  ON 
NOMINATION  OF  EDWIN  M  ZIM- 
MERMAN, OF  CALIFORNIA.  TO  BE 
AN  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY  GEN- 
ERAL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciaiw,  I 
desire  to  give  notice  that  the  public  hear- 
ing originally  scheduled  for  Wednesday, 
May  22,  1968,  on  the  nomination  of  Ed- 
win M,  Zimmerman,  of  CahfoiTiia,  to  be 
an  as.sistant  attorney  general.  \ice  Don- 
ald Frank  Turner,  has  been  rescheduled 
for  Wednesday,  May  29.  1968,  at  10:30 
a.m.,  in  room  2228  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

At  the  indicated  lime  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  THE  C-OMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.;  PULERIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  de.sire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  following 
nominations: 

William  H.  Crook,  of  Texas,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  .America  to  Australia. 

Robert  F.  Wagner,  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Spain, 
vice  Franl:  E.  McKlnney. 

In  accordance  vcith  tlie  committee  rule, 
these  pending  nominations  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretarj-  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  May  27,  1968,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  <S.  5)   to  safe- 


PRESIDENT   JOHNSON— AN   ENT)UR- 
ING  LIBERAL 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  last  Saturday,  Pre.sident  John- 
son went  to  Atlantic  City  to  address  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers 
Union.  In  his  speech,  the  President  re- 
viewed the  long  and  continuing  struggle 


for  social  justice  in  which  he  and  the 
ILGWU  have  worked  arm-in-arm,  so 
effectively. 

Reaching  back  more  than  30  years  into 
the  past,  the  President  pointed  to  the 
first  minimum  wage  law  as  one  of  the 
earliest  legislative  victories  for  progres- 
sive liberalism.  In  more  recent  times,  he 
recalled  the  historic  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion, hiunane  immigration  laws,  con- 
sumer protection  legislation,  giant  strides 
forward  in  education,  a  new  era  in  con- 
.servation,  and  the  enactment  of  medi- 
care— these,  plus  the  defense  of  fretdom 
around  the  globe. 

Proving  that  he  is  not  content  merely 
to  rest  upon  his  laurels,  the  President 
ended  with  this  statement: 

If  I  could  have  one  hope  today.  It  would 
be  this:  Tliat  whoever  may  be  President, 
wherever  he  may  re.side,  whatever  parly  he 
may  belong  to.  he  will  look  at  the  social  rec- 
cord  of  the  last  hve  years  and  say,  "We  have 
Just  begun." 

The  President  richly  deserved  the 
hour-long  ovation  which  he  received. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remark.s  of  the  President  Before  the  In- 
ternational   Ladies'    Garment    Workers 
Union,  Atlantic  City.  N.J. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Governor  Hughes,  President  Stulberg,  Dave 
Dubinsky.     Loulgl     Antonlnl,     Ladies     and 
Gentlemen:  Mr.  Stulberg.  1  had  to  come  here 
today  because  through  all  of  my  trials  and 
tribulations — and    the    problems    and    bur- 
dens— that  go  with  the  office  I  hold,  you  and 
your  Union   have  stood  by  my  side  in  day 
and  night,  in  sunshine  and  in  sorrow. 

If  you  could  stay  with  me  during  what 
we  have  gone  through  the  last  few  months, 
you  can  stay  with  these  folks  all  through 
the  years  until  we  win  what  we  are  after. 
I  told  Dave  Dubinsky,  I  said,  I  am  glad  to 
be  here  todav  with  all  of  my  friends  of  the 
Old  Left 

Some  of  us  can  remember  the  good  old  days 
when  we  were  the  New  Left  back  there  more 
than  30  years  ago  when  I  was  first  captured 
by  some  of  your  leaders  and  enlisted  in  a 
great  cause,  i  was  an  up  and  coming  Young 
Liberal  from  the  South. 

Three  from  my  State  followed  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  leadership  of  this  Union. 
They  were  such  radical  recommendations 
that  two  of  those  three  were  defeated.  I 
survived. 

Some  of  your  leadership  got  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
who  was  then  President,  to  send  a  message  to 
the  Congress  on  May  24.  1937.  lliat  message 
arrived  at  the  House  of  Representatives  Just 
about  the  time  1  arrived  as  a  young  Member. 
Among  the  things  the  President  said  In 
that  message  are  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Justice  Brandets,  Mr.  Justice  Clark, 
and  Mr.  Justice  McKenna  agreed  with  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes.  A  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  however,  decided  five  to  four  against 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  and  laid  down  a  rule  of 
Constitutional  law  which  has  ever  since 
driven  Into  impractical  distinctions  and 
subterfuges  all  attempts  to  assert  the  funda- 
mental power  of  a  national  government  over 
interstate  commerce.  But  although  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes  spoke  for  a  minority  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  he  spoke  for  a  majority  of 
the  American  people." 

Upon  that  message,  the  Congress  enacted 
Into  law — I  win  Just  read  a  part  of  Section 
VI — that  radical  provision  of  other  years: 

"Every  employer  shall  pay  to  each  of  his 
employees  who  Is  engaged  In  commerce  or  In 
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the  production  of  goods  for  commerce  wages 
at  the  following  rates: 

•One,  during  the  flrst  year  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Section  not  less  than  25 
cents  an  hour: 

"Two,  during  the  next  six  years  from  such 
date  not  less  than  30  cents  an  hour; 

•'And,  three,  after  the  expiration  of  seven — 
should  I  say  long — years  from  such  date,  not 
less  than  40  cents  an  hour,  or  the  rate  not 
less  than  30  cents  an  hour  prescribed  In  the 
applicable  order  of  the  administrator  issued 
under  Section  VIII.  whichever  is  lower.  This 
section  shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration 
of  120  days  from  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"No  employer  shall,  except  as  otherwise 
provided,  employ  any  of  his  employees  in 
commerce  or  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  for  a  work  week  longer  than  44 
hoiU"s"  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

You  did  not  require  that  law  to  protect 
your  people.  Your  thinking  had  been  more 
advanced.  But  you  required  that  law  to  pro- 
tect all  the  working  people  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  what  has  been  so  wonderful 
about  your  Union.  You  haven't  Just  tried  to 
look  after  yourself — you  have  tried  to  look 
after  all  of  us. 

But  tinies  have  changed.  Today,  we  hear 
something  .p,bout  new  politics  and  "partici- 
patory democracy." 

So  I  have  come  here  to  participate  with 
you — the  -.ery  model  in  my  Judgment  of  the 
bid  and  the  New  Democracy. 

Whenever  I  hear  talk  about  new  align- 
ments and  the  New  Liberalism,  I  think  of  my 
old  friend,  rhe  ILGWU.  You  have  always  had 
your  slogans,  too.  You  were  the  prophets  of 
liberalism.  You  preached  and  you  practiced 
your  faith. 

Politics — fwlltics.  Thank  goodness — has 
long  been  a  religion  with  you — but  never  on 
Saturday 

.'Vnd  I  came  here  today.  Mr.  Stulberg.  to 
tell  you  and  the  members  of  this  great  Union 
that  the  old-time  religion  is  good  enough 
for  me.  And  the  old-time  liberalism  Is  good 
enough  for  m?s^ 

Being  here  in  this  great  hall  in  .Atlantic 
City,  Governo-  Hughes,  brings  back  many 
fond  memories  for  me.  I  guess  you  all  know 
why  this  city  means  so  much  to  me.  I  don't 
think  there  is  a  man,  woman  or  child  in  all 
of  this  country  who  doesn't  get  a  lump  in  his 
throat  -.vatching  the  Miss  America  contest 
each  September. 

There  Is  one  difference  between  today  and 
the  night  I  was  here  in  August  of  1964  at 
the  Democratic  Convention.  It  is  a  differ- 
ence that  some  of  you  former  cutters,  press- 
ers.  operators  and  finishers  may  be  espe- 
cially interested  in  knowing  about.  You  have 
a  chance  to  look  at  the  only  man  In  the  long 
history  of  the  needles  trade  who  used  a 
speech  rather  than  the  scissors  to  cut  off  his 
own  coattails. 

I  must  admit  that  your  reception  puts 
me  in  somewhat  of  a  sentimental  mood  to- 
day. There  is  something  about  this  Union — 
something  about  this  convention — some- 
thing about  Louis  Stulberg — something 
about  David  Dubinsky — something  about 
Evelyn  Dubow  that  makes  me  feel  right  at 
home.  It  is  something  about  all  of  these  three 
and  all  of  you  out  there  that  makes  me  feel 
right  at  home. 

It  Is  not  Just  that  you  are  my  friends  and 
that  you  have  demonstrated  your  loyalty 
time  and  time  and  time  again  at  the  ballot 
box  and  in  your  Influence  on  good  legisla- 
tion. It  is  much  more  than  that. 

Somehow,  the  ILGWU  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  model  In  miniature  of  the  great  America 
that  we  all  seek  and  we  all  dream  of. 

As  I  look  out  there  from  this  podium  to- 
day. I  see  delegates,  I  see  Americans  of  every 
race  of  every  color,  and  of  every  creed.  You 
work  together  In  harmony  because  you  share 
a  common  Ideal  which  Is  more  Important 
than  anything  else — you  are  building.  You 
are  running  one  of  the  great  democratic 
trade  unions  in  all  of  the  world. 


This,  of  coiu-se.  Is  because  you  have  always 
asked  the  right  question  when  admitting 
people  to  your  membership.  You  don't  ask: 

"Is  he  white?"  or 

■'Is  he  Jewish?",  or 

"Is  he  Catholic?" 

You  simply  say.  "Is  he — or  much  more 
often  she — a  garment  worker?" 

I  have  been  involved  In  national  politics 
now  since  1931 — almost  38  years — .^nd  as  I 
am  about  ready  to  go  back  home — I  think  I 
would  like  to  leave  one  message  with  my  dear 
friends  here.  I  would  like  to  leave  this  mes- 
sage behind  me.  I  would  like  to  carve  It  In 
rock: 

•'Ask  the  right  question." 

And  I  would  add  that  In  both  your  ex- 
perience and  mine,  the  right  question  Is 
usually  how?,  not  what? 

Back  In  the  flrst  decade  of  this  Century, 
every  social  reformer  knew  what  was  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  the  terrible  sweatshops, 
the  triangle  fire-traps  In  which  the  garment 
workers  were  literally  held  in  wage-slavery — 

There    were   economic    treatises. 

There  were  politicians  out  with  sonorous 
speeches. 

There  were  catastrophe-mongers  who 
wanted  to  destroy  the  whole  system  to  elim- 
inate its  abuses. 

There  were  alleged  Intellectuals  who  were 
talking  about  us. 

But  what  do  the  Intellectuals  know  about 
txs? 

There  were  Innumerable  answers  to  the 
question.   "What  should   be  done?" 

The  system  we  knew  had  to  be  changed. 

But  when  it  came  to  "How?"  there  was 
only  one  group  that  had  an  answer  that 
made  sense.  They  didn't  say.  "We  will  meet 
In  the  Union  Square  daily  and  we  will 
carry  signs  and  we  will  make  speeches  and 
we  will  give  oiu-  treatises  and  our  lectures 
and  our  seminars  until  there  is  a  change  In 
the  system." 

If  so.  they  would  still  be  there. 

They  said.  "We  will  build  a  union." 

Of  course,  all  the  professional  cynics — 
they  had  them  then,  too — said  It  was  im- 
possible— you  couldn't  beat  the  system — 
the  men  and  women,  mostly  Immigrants, 
didn't  have  the  staying  power. 

Then,  in  1909,  when  I  was  one  year  old, 
out  came  the  waist-makers  In  a  strike  that 
"couldn't   last." 

But  it  did — and  those  girls — there  may  be 
a  few  here  today — no  longer  girls,  but  still 
committed  unionists — put  the  world  to 
shame  and  brought  a  wave  of  support  from 
decent  Americans  throughout  this  land 
everywhere. 

So.  a  great  unl^  was  born.  And  It  grew 
because  a  few  dedicated  Americans — often 
with  strange  accents — took  the  ideals  of  our 
society  at  face  value  and  said.  "How  can  we 
put  them  into  practice?" 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  half  centiu'y. 
You  had  your  extremists  with  a  vested 
Interest  in  catastrophe  who  argued  that  de- 
struction was  the  road  to  construction. 

But  your  leaders— men  like  David  Du- 
binsky and  Louis  Stulberg — and  to  those  of 
us  that  were  on  down  the  line — they  knew 
that  you  cannot  build  a  Utopia  on  ashes. 
And.  after  a  terrible  struggle  which  almost 
broke  your  union,  these  false  prophets  were 
defeated. 

Since  then,  we  have  had  wages  and  hours 
from  25  cents  an  hour  to  Si. 60  applied  to 
all  the  working  people  in  this  land. 

In  this  last  half  century,  we  have  passed 
four  comprehensive  far-reaching  civil  rights 
bills  from  the  Right  to  Vote  to  a  Right  to 
Equal  Housing— and  on  all  four  of  those 
measures  you  and  I  have  led  the  way. 

We  have  Junked  and  discarded  our  archaic 
immigration  laws.  And  we  stood  with  pen  in 
hand  in  front  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in 
this  Administration  and  wrote  a  new  Im- 
migration law  that  permits  faxnllles  to  again 
be  reunited  and  puts  another  humane  stat- 
ute on  our  books. 


We  have  passed  Meat  Inspection.  .Auto 
Safety,  Truth  in  Lending,  and  we  have  Just 
begun  with  a  long  list  of  more  than  a  dozen 
other  consumer  measures  that  will  be  wTit- 
ten  into  the  law  of  this  land  because  of  your 
help. 

For  almost  200  years,  we  shunned  our  re- 
sponsibility of  national  leadership  in  educat- 
ing our  children.  But  in  the  last  four  years 
we  have  declared  it  our  national  policy  that 
every  boy  and  girl  born  in  this  country  has  a 
right  to  all  the  education  that  he  or  she 
can  take. 

And  we  are — I  am  here  to  tell  you — prac- 
ticing what  we  preach. 

While  others  have  wTStten  their  learned 
treatises  and  flourished  their  rhetoric  from 
coast  to  coast,  we  have  put  them  from  Head 
Start  at  4  to  Adult  Education  at  74.  And 
the  ILGWU  has  had  among  its  most  cardinal 
principles  performance  instead  of  promises. 
And  as  we  meet  here  today,  those  Head 
Start  kids  at  4  and  those  Adult  Education 
grandmas  at  74  are  learning  to  read  and  write 
in  the  classrooms  of  this  country. 

We  have  Inaugurated  the  greatest  conser- 
vation programs  since  the  days  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  And  this  year  we  are  putting  more 
land  for  recreation  back  In  the  public  domain 
for  th'j  first  year  in  decades  than  we  have 
taken  out  with  highways  and  freeways. 

We  are  putting  that  land  not  out  In  Mon- 
tana or  Wyoming  where  you  rannot  get  to  It 
unless  you  have  cot  a  Jet.  But  we  are  putting 
it  near  the  centers  of  population  where  you 
can  get  to  it  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 

We  talked  about  Medicare  from  the  time 
Harry  S.  Truman — that  great  President — pro- 
posed it.  We  talked  about  it  and  thought 
about  it  and  dreamed  ;ibout  it  for  more  than 
20  years 

But  we  wrote  It  into  law.  And  you  got  your 
Medicare  payments.  Twenty  million  of  you 
have  your  Medicare  cards.  You  don't  have  to 
go  and  consult  your  son-in-law  before  you 
go  to  the  hospital  when  \ou  need  it. 

And  I  am  telling  you  something  else.  This 
may  not  have  been  done  with  charisma  or 
style.  But  it  has  been  done. 

I  will  tell  you  something  else.  What  this 
great  union  has  done  with  Medicare  I  am 
charging  you  with  the  responsibility  of  do- 
ing with  Kiddycare. 

The  blush  of  shame  ought  to  come  to  the 
cheeks  of  every  proud  American  who  talks 
about  the  most  powerful  and  richest  nation 
in  the  world  when  it  realizes  that  in  Infant 
mortality  the  United  States  ranks  not  one — - 
but  15  down  the  list. 

Just  as  we  have  tried  to  cope  with  the 
problem  of  our  age,  we  have  got  to  cope 
with  the  problem  of  our  babies.  We  have  got 
to  get  to  them  before  It  Is  too  late.  We  have 
got  to  correct  the  deficiencies  of  their  eyes, 
or  their  teeth,  or  their  ears,  or  their  bodies 
due  to  lack  of  proper  treatment  to  their 
mothers. 

You  have  got  to  have  her  examinations  at 
critical  periods.  They  have  got  to  have 
treatments  of  doctors  when  they  need  It. 

We  can  no  longer  go  on  in  the  days  ahead 
as  we  have  gone  in  the  days  past — and  our 
next  goal  is  on  to  Kiddycare  now  that  we 
have  got  Medicare. 

I  wish  I  could  talk  all  day.  But  I  can't. 
I  have  other  things  to  do  and  so  do  you.  But 
I  just  want  to  summarize  by  saying  to  those 
of  you  who  have  fought  colonialism  and  those 
of  you  who  have  fought  and  bled  and  died 
tc  reject  totalitarianism  that  neither 
colonialism  nor  totalitarianism  have  made 
any  advances  in  these  five  years.  They  re- 
treated instead. 

And  aggression — wherever  it  has  reared  Its 
ugly    head — has    stopped    in    its    tracks. 

And  freedom  has  not  retreated  an  inch  or 
foot  of  soil  that  freedom  held  in  1963.  Free- 
dom holds  In  1968. 

But  I  did  not  come  here  to  give  you  a 
history  of  your  union  or  of  the  last  five 
years.  I  Just  wanted  to  point  out  a  few  of  the 
high  spots. 
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There  have  been  more  than  200  major  basic 
meastires  enacted  to  better  humanity  than 
will  compare  f.ivorably  with  nil  the  measures 
enacted  in  the  previous  years  in  the  social 
field. 

But  I  think  you  know  this  story  maybe  far 
better  than  I  do  since  you  helped  build  this 
organization  and  since  this  organization  gave 
the  leadership  and  answered  "aye"  on  every 
roll  call  that  advanced  these  measures. 

I  have  drawn  upon  your  history  this  morn- 
ing because  I  find  when  I  study  it  and  I  look 
upon  it  that  it  i.';  both  valuable  and  com- 
forting to  me  in  a  time  of  stress  and  angul-sh. 
To  the  oflicers  of  ihij  great  union,  Louis  Stul- 
berg and  your  retiring  President,  David  Du- 
binsky—men  that  will  give  loyalty  to  princi- 
ples and  give  loyalty  to  me  as  they  have 
during  every  day  of  this  five  years — will 
give  lovalty  to  you. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric  in  the  air 
these  days.  As  is  natural  in  an  election  year, 
there  is  a  speaker  on  every  stump — and  some 
places  where  they  can't  find  stumps 

.\s  I  conclude — and  as  one  who  will  shortly 
be  a  private  citizen— I  want  to  give  you  some 
advice.  When  you  listen  to  the  speakers,  draw 
on  your  own  experience — draw  upon  the  col- 
lective \^isdom  that  you  have  accumulated 
in  the  years  that  you  have  been  building  this 
great  union. 

When  men — or  women,  or  boys,  or  girls — 
come  to  you  and  give  you  their  prescription 
for  America,  listen  to  what  they  think  Is  the 
matter  with  America. 

But  before  It  Is  all  over,  you  demand  from 
them  an  answer  to  the  crucial  question. 
"How.  how  are  they  going  to  do  anything 
about  it?"  It  Is  not  "What?"  It  is  "How?"  It 
Is  not  the  promise.  It  Is  the  performance. 

For  the  essence  of  politics,  like  trade  union- 
ism, is  the  ability  to  put  a  cutting  edge  on 
abstractions,  to  find  an  administrative  rem- 
edy for  a  rhetorical  dilemma. 

And  power — power  as  my  old  friend.  Eric 
Hoffer.  puts  it — just  does  not  "come  in  cans." 
You  cannot  go  down  to  the  corner  drug- 
store or  the  supermarket  and  pick  some  of 
it  up  in  a  basket. 

Power  for  the  ideals  that  we  cherish  has 
to  be  created  by  little,  by  the  small  and  the 
seemingly  insignificant  decisions  of  dedi- 
cated, courageous  men  and  women — most  of 
•whom  are  invisible,  most  of  whom  never 
make  speeches,  most  of  whom  never  issue 
manifestos  and  most  of  whom  never  get  on 
television  or  get  their  picttires  in  the  papers. 
It  is  these  people — people  of  this  caliber — 
who  have  made  the  ILGWU  a  model — a 
model — of  democratic  trade  unionism  In  the 
world. 

It  Is  your  kind  of  people  who  make  It  pos- 
sible for  anyone  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  want  to  conclude  with  this  little  note. 
I  want  to  thank  every  member  of  this  union 
here  and  those  that  can't  be  here. 

I  particularly  want  to  thank  Louis  Stul- 
berg for  his  fidelity  and  his  dedication,  his 
loyalty   and  his  leadership. 

Sitting  there  on  the  banks  of  the  Perde- 
nales,  I  am  going  to  see  how — how — he  does 
In  the  years  ahead  because  I  know  that  he 
and  you  and  I  are  going  to  do  it. 

I  also  need  not  tell  you  how  much  I  owe 
to  you  or  how  long  I  have  admired  your 
union  and  your  great  leader  and  crusader, 
David  DubinsVv. 

In  these  days  more  than  ever  I  can  envy 
him.  He  has  made  me  wish  many,  many 
times  In  the  last  few  days  that  our  founding 
fathers  had  established  another  union — the 
AURP — The  American  Union  for  Retired 
Presidents. 

If  that  had  happened,  then  I  could  look 
forward  to  a  retirement  plan  like  David 
Dubinsky'E. 

How  would  you  like  the  sound  of  "Hon- 
orary President.  Lyndon  Johnson"? 

Talk  about  liberal,  how  about  these  fringe 
benefits: 

"A  weekend  in  Atlantic  City  or  Chicago: " 


"Invitations  to  a  dinner  at  the  White 
House:" 

"A  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  of  your 
people; " 

And  "a  sure  place  in  the  spotlight  of  every 
convention?" 

But  a  greater  satisfaction  and  more  fringe 
benefits  than  all  of  those  can  come  to  an 
honorary  President  has  come  to  your  Hon- 
orary President  becau.se  the  man  who  picked 
up  the  leadership  where  he  left  off  Is  carry- 
ing forward,  onward  to  new  and  greater  and 
far-re.aching  heights  and  benefits  that  will 
better  humanity. 

If  I  could  have  one  hope  today.  It  would 
be  this:  That  whoever  may  be  President, 
wherever  he  may  reside,  whatever  party  he 
may  belong  to,  he  will  look  at  the  social 
record  of  the  la-st  five  years  and  say.  "We 
have  Just  begun." 

As  your  union  is  dedicated  to  carrying  for- 
ward on  the  slogan.  "We  have  just  begun, •' 
I  hope  our  next  President  will  have  just 
begun  and  will  continue  as  you  have  to  build. 
to  heal  and  to  unite  the  greatest  nation  In 
all  the  world. 

Destructive  people,  mischievous  people, 
ambitious  people,  and  folks  who  look  to  what 
we  have  and  want  to  take,  what  we  have  got 
and  envy  the  liberty  and  freedom  that  Is  ours 
can  destroy  this  nation.  But  they  will  not. 

The  reason  they  will  not  is  out  there  in 
front  of  me  in  ihe  lorm  of  the  constructive, 
dedicated  members  of  this  union,  who  are 
builders  Instead  of  wreckers. 

If  I  don't  get  an  invitation  to  your  next 
convention.  I  am  going  to  reach  back  In  that 
closet  of  mine  where  we  pack  our  .souvenirs 
and  I  am  going  to  pull  out  an  old  badge 
that  says,  "Honorary  President."  and  I  am 
going  to  Invite  myself  to  come  back  here. 


MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  TRIBUTE  TO 
AMBASSADOR   JOHN   GRONOUSKI 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  am 
proud  of  the  record  a  remarkable  con- 
stituent of  mine  has  made  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

That  man  is  John  Gronouski,  who  ^as 
appointed  by  the  late  President  Kennedy 
as  his  Postmaster  General.  At  the  time. 
Gronouski  was  the  Wisconsin  State  tax 
commissioner,  a  position  to  which  he 
had  been  appoint-ed  after  a  distinguished 
academic  career  in  which  he  had  estab- 
lished himself  as  an  economic  expert. 

As  Postmaster  General.  Gronouski 
sei-v'ed  both  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson  with  distinction.  He 
did  a  superlative  .iob.  as  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  have  frequently   told  me. 

President  Johnson  then  appointed  him 
Ambassador  to  Poland,  one  of  the  cru- 
cial spots  in  American  diplomacy.  This 
post  is  critical  no*;  only  because  of  the 
delicate  nature  of  our  relations  with 
Poland,  but  also  because  it  is  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  Poland  who  is  the 
principal  bridge  between  this  countrj' 
and  the  biggest  nation  on  earth — Red 
China.  In  this  position,  too.  Ambassador 
Gronouski  served  his  Nation  and  his 
President  brilliantly. 

Many  persons  were  surprised  ■w.-hen 
Ambas.sador  Gronouski  resigned  this 
vital  post  a  few  days  ago.  In  a  sense. 
I  -was  too.  But  knowing  John  Gronouski 
as  I  do,  his  reasons  must  be  quite  clear. 

John  Gronouski  loves  to  be  where  the 
action  is.  It  is  just  not  natural,  or  maybe 
I  should  say,  not  even  possible,  for  John 
Gronouski  to  sit  out  a  presidential  cam- 


paign, especially  like  the  one  this  year, 
in  which  he  has  such  ver>'  deep  feelings. 

Recently  the  Milwaukee  Journal  pub- 
lished a  fine  editorial  about  John  Gro- 
nouski, in  which  it  implied  that  he  has 
quite  a  future  as  well  as  an  illustrious 
past  in  his  contributions  to  his  Nation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

GnONOUSKI    ON     THE    GO 

Few  Americans  have  packed  as  much  ex- 
citement into  the  hist  five  years  as  John 
Gronouski.  former  Wisconsin  commissioner 
of  taxation.  President  Kennedy  brought  him 
into  his  cabinet  :is  postmaster  general  In 
1963.  Two  years  later  President  Johnson  made 
him  amba.ssador  to  Poland 

The  glib  explanation  of  this  sudden  rise 
on  the  national  scene  has  otien  been  that 
the  two  presidents  wanted  tomeune  with  a 
Polish  background  to  serve  as  an  attraction 
for  Polish  votes. 

The  fact  is  that  Gronouski  was  highly 
suited  for  the  Jobs  he  has  had.  He  had  a 
distinguished  career  in  the  academic  world 
and  state  government  as  an  economist,  fi- 
nance specialist  and  student  of  government. 
He  brought  to  his  Job  .is  a.mbassador  warmth, 
toughness,  adaptability  and  a  passion  for 
cutting  through  red  tape.  He  may  have 
broken  formal  diplomatic  rules  but  he  made 
friends  and  got  the  Job  done. 

Gronouski  was  the  kind  of  ambassador 
who  walked  several  miles  to  work  in  War- 
saw— at  least  until  he  was  given  a  new  home 
farther  from  the  embassy  late  last  fall.  He 
traveled  Poland  tirelessly,  talking  with  farm- 
ors.  villagers  and  everyone  he  met  about  their 
problems  and  ours. 

Gronouski,  now  resigned,  is  going  to  take 
up  the  cause  of  Vice  President  Himiphrey  in 
the  presidential  race.  Whatever  he  does.  John 
Gronouski  will  enjoy  It.  work  hard  and.  con- 
tinue to  spill  pipe  ashes  down  his  suit  coat 
front — a  suit  coat  that  his  diplomatic  ex- 
perience has  changed  from  nondescript  and 
baggy  to  conservative  and  well  tailored. 
Wisconsin,  and  the  country,  have  not  heard 
the  last  of  him. 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  financial  condition  of  the 
farmers  of  the  country,  those  who  pro- 
duce the  most  important  things  of  life — 
food  and  fiber— is  growing  steadily 
worse. 

The  prices  farmers  receive  for  their 
commodities  today  are  lower  than  they 
were  10  years  ago.  and  even  20  years  ago. 
The  prices  of  all  industrial  goods,  espe- 
cially those  which  farmers  have  to  buy, 
have  risen  steadily  year  after  year.  The 
same  is  true  of  wage  rates,  taxes,  and  all 
other  operating  costs.  Those  economists 
who  have  taken  time  to  study  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  farmers — still  the 
biggest  and  most  important  industry  in 
our  economy — have  come  up  ■with  a  very- 
accurate  analysis  of  the  true  farm 
situation. 

Unfortunately,  stories  which  paint  an 
untrue  and  distorted  picture  of  agricul- 
ture are  more  prevalent,  more  widely 
accepted  and  read  than  those  which  carry 
an  accurate  account.  With  but  rare  ex- 
ceptions, the  general  farm  organizations 
and  commodity  groups  are  all  agreed 
that  legislation  ic  necessary  to  correct 
this  dangerous  imbalance  in  our  econ- 
omy. 
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Unfortunately,  too.  there  are  some  who 
believe  that  the  present  farm  programs 
are  responsible  for  the  deteriorating  farm 
situation  and  they  use  this  as  an  argu- 
ment to  abolish  all  farm  programs. 

It  is  true  that  the  present  farm  pro- 
grams leave  much  to  be  desired  but.  if 
they  are  abolished  completely,  we  would 
have  a  major  farm  depression.  We  are 
close  to  that  now. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  24.  1968,  North 
Dakota's  largest  newspaper.  The  Forum, 
published  at  Fargo,  contained  an  excel- 
lent editorial  on  this  subject  entitled, 
•'Farmer  Deserves  a  Share  in  Our  Na- 
tional Prosperity."  It  is  encouraeins  to 
know  that  a  threat  newspaper  like  this 
advocates  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  our  present  price  support  pro- 
grams. 

The  Forum  is  a  responsible  and  pro- 
gressive newspaper,  and  its  editors  are  in 
the  best  position  to  understand  what  is 
really  going  on  in  our, rural  areas.  Mr. 
President,  the  fact  that  farm  indebted- 
ness has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last 
8  years  and  is  now  at  the  staggering  level 
of  S50  billion  is  an  indication  that  farm- 
ers are  in  trouble  all  over  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

TTaere  beinc  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

P.^RMER  Deserves  a  Sh.\re  im  OtTR  National 
Prosperity 

At  the  most,  the  American  farmer  will  only 
get  a  one-year  extension  of  the  existing  gen- 
eral farm  act.  now  scheduled  to  expire  Dec 
31.  1969. 

The  House  Agricultural  Committee  has  ap- 
proved the  bill  by  a  28-5  vote  Tue,<;day  the 
House  Rule.s  Committee  postponed  action  as 
to  when  the  bill  would  come  up  for  discus- 
sion but  later  that  day  the  House  Republi- 
cans .xgreed  t-i  the  one-vear  extension.  The 
Senate  Agricultural  Committee  is  expected 
to  act  on  the  .?ame  propyosal  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

All  this  means  is  that  the  present  Congress 
sees  no  hope  of  malcing  changes,  and  the 
farm  leaders  hope  that  the  one-vear  exten- 
sion will  2ive  the  new  Congress  elected  next 
November  one  full  year  to  map  whatever  ma- 
jor changes  should  be  made  in  the  farm  pro- 
gram. 

With  a  new  Congress  taking  office  next 
Januarv.  the  feeling  in  Washington  was  that 
the  1969  session  would  h.ive  a  difficult  time 
to  get  action  on  legislation  before  late  In 
1969  if  at  .111.  Thus  the  one-vear  extension 
gives  the  new  Congress  a  full  year  to  work 
out  a  general  policy,  and  to  enact  a  new  bill 
either  in  late  1969  or  early  1970.  If  the  cur- 
rent one-vear  extension  is  passed. 

If  there  were  no  extension,  then  the  1969 
session  would  be  up  .against  the  sun  and  it 
could  let  the  farm  program  die  simply  be- 
cause of  a  parliamentary  snag.  This  is  what 
the  farm  leaders  and  the  current  Congress 
want  to  avoid. 

Most  of  the  representatives  and  senators 
from  the  midwest  would  like  a  four-year  ex- 
tension or  a  permanent  extension  of  the  1965 
general  farm  act.  but  apparentlv  there  is  no 
chance  for  such  action.  It  seems  to  be  un- 
fortunate that  there  is  going  to  be  probably 
no  Improvement  of  the  federal  farm  "^ct.  in 
as  much  as  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota 
farmers  generally  feel  that  their  economic 
situation  Is  growing  steadily  worse  rather 
than  better. 

The  prime  reason  for  the  extension  how- 
ever. Is  that  the  economic  situation  on  the 
farm  would  be  even  worse  If  the  farm  act 


were  allowed  to  expire  or  If  the  farmers  had 
to  go  till  1969  not  knowing  whether  or  not 
there  would  be  a  federal  farm  program  In 
effect  at  the  end  of  that  year. 

Sen.  Milton  R.  Young.  R-N.D  ,  agrees  that 
the  present  program  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired, but  contends  It  is  better  than  nothing 
at  all. 

He  believes  that  the  Vietnam  War,  the 
financial  crisis  and  growing  inflation,  the  un- 
controlled crime  In  the  streets  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  war  on  poverty  all  combine  to 
temper  any  enthusiasm  In  Congress  for  any 
meaningful  action  to  improve  farm  prices 
this  year. 

Sen.  Young  makes  this  point : 

"To  add  to  the  farmers'  dilemma  Is  the  fact 
that  they  are  plagued  by  damaging  publicity 
on  almost  every  front.  Too  many  people  are 
victimized  by  publications  with  huge  circu- 
lation, which  still  have  the  notion  that  farm- 
ers are  highly  subsidized,  and  that  rising  food 
prices  are  the  fault  of  the  farmer.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth." 

He  said  that  deception  and  distortion 
appears  In  an  article.  "Hunger — USA.,"  re- 
cently published  by  the  Citizens  Board  of 
Inquiry  Into  Hunger  and  Malnutrition  In  the 
United  States.  He  said  this  publication  lists 
several  North  Dakota  counties  as  having  seri- 
ous hunger  problems. 

Sen.  Young  declared.  "This  is  an  example 
of  lack  of  understanding  and  misrepresenta- 
tion. Shortage  of  food  is  not  the  problem  In 
North  D-akota.  with  the  possible  exception  of 
counties  with  the  large  Indian  population. 
Low  farm  prices  and  inflation  are  the  major 
problems  in  North  Dakota.  Unfortunately 
misinformation  and  even  Ignorance  of  pres- 
ent problems  facing  agriculture  are  the  major 
reasons  why  we  may  not  get  any  action  until 
it  is  too  late." 

The  situation  in  Washington  Is  far  from 
optimistic  for  the  farmer.  We  in  the  farm 
country-  know  that  the  farmer  gets  the  short 
end  of  the  food  dollar,  with  the  larger  share 
going  to  the  processing,  transportation,  mer- 
chandising and  labor  costs.  Still  we  note  that 
In  some  places  organized  labor  is  protesting 
recent  milk  price  Increases,  when  in  fact  most 
of  the  Increase  was  a  direct  result  of  increased 
pay  to  the  labor  involved  In  milk  processing, 
rather  than  Increased  cost  of  milk  at  the 
farm. 

It's  unfortunate  that  the  American  farmer 
has  to  settle  for  a  one-year  extension  of  a 
general  farm  act  that  has  proved  highly  un- 
satisfactory In  this  particular  area.  Some- 
how there  has  to  be  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  share  In  the 
prosperity  of  America.  If  he  doesn't,  the  whole 
nation  may  fall  into  a  farm-led  depression. 
as  Sen.  Young  cites  as  a  distinct  possibility. 


nations;  and  they  have  influenced  the 
policies  of  governments  preparing  to  ac- 
cede to  them.  Thus,  they  involve  cur- 
rent problems  in  many  countries. 

They  will  stand  as  a  shan^  reminder 
of  world  opinion  to  all  who  may  .seek 
to  violate  the  human  riaht.s  they  define. 
They  al.<:o  .serve  as  a  continuous  com- 
mitment to  respect  the.se  rights  There  is 
no  society  so  advanced  that  it  no  loneer 
needs  periodic  recommitment  to  liuman 
ri.ahts. 

Our  count'w  cannot  afford  to  renounce 
responsibility  for  support  of  the  very 
fundamentals  which  distingu'sh  our  con- 
cept of  L'overnmpnt  from  all  forms  of 
tyranny. 

I  desire,  witli  the  constitutional  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  ratify  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions  on  Foi'ced  Labor. 
Genocide.  Political  Rights  of  Women,  and 
Freedom  of  Association. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  TREATIES  ARE  RE- 
MINDER  OF   WORLD  OPINION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  our 
American  law  is  already  in  conformity 
with  the  Human  Rights  Conventions. 
Therefore,  their  ratification  would  not 
require  any  change  in  our  domestic  leg- 
islation. 

However,  the  fact  that  our  Constitu- 
tion already  assures  us  of  these  basic 
rights  does  not  entitle  us  to  stand  aloof 
from  documents  which  project  our  own 
heritage  on  an  international  scale. 

The  day-to-day  unfolding  of  events 
makes  it  ever  clearer  that  our  own  wel- 
fare is  interrelated  with  the  rights  and 
freedoms  assured  the  peoples  of  other 
nations. 

These  conventions  deal  with  human 
rights  which  may  or  may  not  yet  be 
secure  in  other  countries.  They  have  pro- 
vided models  for  the  drafters  of  consti- 
tutions and  laws  in  newly  independent 
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ACHIEVEMENTS    OF    ARKANSAS 
LOUISIANA  GAS  CO. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  14,  1968.  the  .stockholders  of  Arkan- 
sas Louisiana  Gas  Co. — Arkla— held 
tbcir  annual  meetine  'n  Shreveport.  La. 
In  past  years.  Arkla  has  .served  the 
iveople  of  Arkansas.  Louisiana.  Okla- 
homa. Kansas,  and  Texas  mainly  as  a 
public  utility  company  pi-oviding  natural 
gas  for  its  customers  at  a  minimum  co.st. 
In  recent  years,  however,  under  the 
dynamic  leadership  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Ste- 
phens, president  and  chairman  of  the 
board,  Arkla  has  diversified  its  opera- 
tions and  expanded  into  the  fields  of  fer- 
tilizer. pl>-wood.  chemicals,  and  cement 
to  name  just  a  few.  Mr.  Stephens'  far- 
sighted  and  dedicated  guidance  has  en- 
abled Arkla  to  provide  thousands  of  jobs 
for  Arkansans.  which  has  aided  immeas- 
urably the  economic  progress  of  our  State- 
Gross  revenue  of  this  growing  company 
is  expected  to  reach  S200  million  in  1968. 
Tremendous  economic  progress  and  at- 
tainment is  evident  at  Arkla.  but  the 
people  comprising  that  company  do  not 
content  themselves  only  with  the  attain- 
ment of  economic  goals — that  is.  devel- 
oping Arkansas'  natural  resources  to  pro- 
vide more  jobs  and  better  services  to  the 
citizens — but  also  continue  to  look  to  the 
future  with  full  cognizance  and  appre- 
ciation of  some  of  the  social  problems 
that  face  us. 

In  1968,  the  company  has  pledged  it- 
self to  a  program  of  developing  human 
resources.  This  program  entai's  training 
the  hard-coi'e  unemployed  citizens  who 
are  willing  to  learn  and  work,  and  pre- 
paring them  for  employment  which  will 
help  to  assimilate  them  into  our  society 
by  making  them  productive  and  self-sus- 
taining. 

I  salute  Mr.  Stephens,  the  Arkla  em- 
ployees, and  the  stockholders  for  their 
past  economic  attainments  which  have 
resulted  in  a  more  prosperous  Arkansas: 
for  tneir  future  aspirations  to  continue 
to  grow  economically  and  better  .serve 
the  people:  and  for  their  present  con- 
cern of  one  of  our  Nation's  mo.st  critical 
and  perplexing  problems — that  i.s,  hard- 
core unemployment — and  their  resolve, 
dedication,  and  foresight  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 


Mr.  Stephens,  in  a  letter  to  the  stock- 
holders on  May  14.  1968,  illustrated  the 
tremendous  program  of  Arkla  and  em- 
phasized the  principles  to  which  the 
company  is  dedicated  for  the  future. 

The  program  this  company  has  inau- 
gurated to  help  those  who  may  be  ix)v- 
erty  stricken,  but  who  want  to  work,  and 
to  relieve  imemployment  should  have  the 
full  support  of  our  Government  and 
well  deserves  to  be  emulated  by  many 
other  industries  throughout  the  Nation. 
I  congratulate  Mr.  Stephens  and  his 
company  for  this  dynamic  and  progres- 
sive approach  they  have  made  to  the 
solution  of  a  serious  national  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Stephens'  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  W.  R.  Stephens.  President 
AND  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Arkansas- 
LomsiANA  Gas  Co  .  to  Annual  Stockhold- 
ers Meeting,  Shreveport.  La.,  May  14,  1968 

Stockholders,  Ladles,  and  Gentlemen:  Ar- 
kansas Louisiana  Gas  Company  has  tradi- 
tionally acknowledged  three  basic  obllga- 
tons.      .  . 

First,  to  Its  customers.  564.000  of  them  In 
the  five  states  of  Arkansas.  Louisiana.  Okla- 
homa. Kansas  and  Texas.  To  them  we  have 
pledged  dependable  low-cost  natural  gas 
service.  In  this  we  have  succeeded.  In  the 
past  ten  years  we  have  more  than  doubled 
the  number  of  customers  served,  and  we 
pride  ourselves  that  we  "sell  more  gas  at  re- 
tail cheaper  than  any  other  gas  distribution 
company." 

Our  second  responsibility,  as  with  all  cor- 
porations, is  to  make  money  for  our  stock- 
holders, 35.600  in  50  states  and  23  foreign 
countries.  During  the  past  ten  years  we  have 
purch.ased  three  other  utilities  and  we  have 
diversified  to  where  we  are  in  effect  a  new 
company  today.  This  has  given  us  the  tools 
to  work  with  to  increase  our  earnings  ma- 
terially in  the  future. 

Our  third  responsibility  is  to  provide  for 
our  4500  employees,  to  assure  ihem  of  a 
bright  and  happy  future.  Tnls  we  have  done 
by  increasing  the  wages  of  our  hourly  paid 
people  more  than  $500  000  per  year  for  each 
of  the  last  three  years.  There  are  some  of 
our  people  who  may  be  still  a  bit  behind,  but 
we  are  mindful  of  them  and  will  provide 
them  remuneration  in  keeping  with  the 
Company's  performance  and  the  economic 
changes  of  the  times. 

During  the  past  t«n  years  we  have  created 
more  than  1500  new  permanent  Jobs,  and 
more  than  2.000  temporary  construction  Jobs. 
You  know,  it  is  the  secret  of  American  free 
enterprise  that  It  can  create  Jobs.  Produc- 
tive jobs  are  not  created  by  government,  and 
we  should  not  leave  everything  to  "Big  Gov- 
ernment." 

We  now  acknowledge  a  fourth  obligation— 
that  of  helping  to  advance  the  abilities  and 
skills  of  the  lesser  skilled  and  unemployed 
persons  of  our  area.  We  will  offer  gainful 
employment  and  training  opportunities  for 
such  people  who  desire  to  work  and  who 
abide  by  the  laws  of  our  country.  We  rec- 
ognize that  big  business  also  must  abide  by 
the  laws  of  the  country. 

To  this  end.  we  pledge  out  of  our  earnings 
■SSOO.OOO  annually,  to  school  and  prepare 
these  peoples  for  useful  employment  and  in- 
cre.asing  responsibilities  In  work. 

I  want  to  explain  to  you  what  I  mean  by 
this  program.  In  the  past,  when  we  had  a 
vacancy,  we  took  applications  and  then  hired 
the  best  qualified  person.  Under  this  new 
program,  we  will  take  people  who  are  willing 
to  learn,  and  we  will  help  them  to  become 
qualified.  Society  is  getting  more  complicated 


every  day.  and  most  of  us  benefit  from  the 
way  that  society  is  growing.  But  some  people 
are  hamstrung  by  society.  They're  willing, 
and  they're  hopeful,  but  they  can't  even  get 
up  to  the  "starting  line." 

As  a  public  utility  we  serve  all  people.  In 
every  part  of  town.  We  are  concerned  with 
the  Welfare,  and  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses, of  all  parts  of  the  475  communities 
which  we  serve.  We  are  involved  with  all  of 
them.  This  program  will  expand  what  we're 
already  doing.  We  have  taken  part  in  pre-Job 
training  for  people  coming  out  of  correctional 
institutions,  to  help  give  tliem  a  better  start 
and  a  r.ew  life  We  have  taken  part  in  orga- 
nized vocational  training  programs.  We  do 
these  things  as  a  law-abiding  corporation, 
m.ade  up  of  responsible  citl'/ens  of  r.ur  com- 
munities, who  try  to  measure  up  to  the  obli- 
gations of  leadership. 

At  the  present  time  Arkansas  Louisiana 
Gas  Company  has  307  Negro  employees  out 
of  4.500  or  6.8  per  cent.  These  people  hold 
jobs  in  many  helds — from  chemist,  to  data 
processing,  to  supervisors,  to  revenue  Inter- 
preters, to  clerks.  They  run  the  gamut  from 
skilled  to  unskilled.  'Tliey  are  doing  a  good 
Job  for  us. 

Our  program  is  contrary  to  all  normal  prac- 
tices of  employment.  But  if  the  Negro  and  the 
less  fortunate  persons  are  to  have  a  chance 
to  develop  their  skills  and  enhance  their  po- 
sitions in  life,  someone  must  Itad  the  way. 
This  is  why  we  are  assuming  a  leadership 
role  in  providing  employment  and  oppor- 
tiuiities  for  advancement  to  this  segmtnt  of 
our  society.  This  Is  a  responsibility  of  leader- 
ship. 

It  has  always  been  our  policy  to  run  a 
■'tight  ship"  with  major  emphasis  on  Job 
efficiency.  Fullilllng  this  fourth  obligation 
which  we  have  now  assumed,  may  postpone 
some  of  our  efficiency  but  I  am  confident  we 
can  take  our  new  program  in  stride. 

We're  off  to  a  good  start  this  year  Con- 
solidated net  Income  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1968  came  to  $10,619,000  or  $1  05  per  share, 
as  compared  to  net  Income  of  $9,965,000  or 
99  cents  per  share  last  year.  For  the  12 
months  ending  March  31.  1968.  net  Income 
was  $29,908,500  or  S2  97  per  share,  compared 
to  $27,283,000  or  $2.70  per  share  for  the  previ- 
ous 12-month  period. 

Looking  at  all  of  1968,  we  expect  to  reach 
$200  million  in  gross  revenue  for  the  first 
time.  This  will  be  accomplished  by  natural 
gas  sales  of  $140  million,  and  by  the  sale 
of  about  $60  million  of  manufactured 
products. 

As  one  means  of  increasing  natural  gas 
sales,  we  will  complete  by  June  1  a  SIO  mil- 
lion pipeline  to  Jane.  Missouri,  through 
which  we  will  move  100  million  cubic  feet 
of  pas  per  day  to  Cities  Service  Gas  Company, 
under  a  20-year  contract.  In  addition,  we 
will  complete  by  the  end  of  the  year  29 
miles  of  30-inch  loop  line  .  .  ,  the  biggest 
pipe  we've  ever  put  In  -for  the  Arkansas  sys- 
tem, and  add  compressor  capacity  of  8000 
liorsepower  to  bring  new  Ir.rge  voliunes  of 
gas  into  our  main  system  from  fields  in  the 
Arkoma  Basin. 

Our  natural  gas  sales  will  benefit  from  the 
rapidly  increasing  industrial  requirements  of 
our  service  area,  and  with  the  utilization 
of  more  gas  burning  appliances  throughout 
our  .system,  especially  gas  air  conditioning 
To  support  our  sales  growth  our  gas  reserves 
continue  to  grow.  During  1967  v,-e  increased 
them  by  874  billion  cubic  feet,  to  where 
we  now  have  in  excess  of  8.1  trillion,  of  which 
910  billion  are  company  ojyned.  This  repre- 
sents a  great  .asset. 

Fertili7er  sales  of  products  from  our  Big 
River  Complex  at  Helena  should  account  for 
over  $15  million  this  year.  The  PinePLY 
plywood  plant  production  will  result  in  S8 
million  in  gross  revenue.  Other  chemical  op- 
erations contributing  will  be  products  ex- 
traction, some  $9  million:  chlorine  and  caus- 
tic. $2.2  million:  and  petroleum  marketing. 
$3.3  million.  Sales  of  Foreman  Cement  should 


top  $15  million,  with  the  full  effect  of  our 
latest  expansion. 

The  introduction  of  our  new  5-ton  air- 
cooled  unit  and  the  100-ton  steani-drlven 
unit  should  improve  our  s;iles  position  In  gas 
air  conditioners  which  we  have  developed 
over  the  years  Together  with  new  models 
of  C.asgrllls  and  GasUtes,  our  Arkla  Indus- 
trios  subsidiary  should  realize  sales  In  excess 
of  $15  mlUlon. 

In  all,  we  should  have  gross  revenues  m 
excess  of  $200  million.  Many  of  our  future 
projects  and  studies  have  become  unfeasible 
due  to  high  interest  cosUs.  but  we  have  not 
abandoned  them.  We  are  wailing  for  a  belter 
opportunity  to  move  forward. 

We  have  reached  that  point  in  our  diversi- 
fication program  where  weather  is  not  a 
determining  f.actor.  When  the  weather  is 
hot,  we  do  not  have  to  suffer  financially. 
If  gas  use  goes  down,  fertilizer  and  cement 
and  plywood  go  up  and  suslain  nur  growth. 
What  we  have  dreamed  and  worked  for 
Is  now  here.  The  thing  we  are  proudest  of 
is  that  we  have  as  a  Company  tied  the 
natural  resources  of  the  rugged  mountains 
of  Western  Arkansas  to  the  Mighty  Missis- 
sippi, through  a  250-mlle  pipeline  system 
which  transports  natural  gas  to  sustain  and 
develop  our  economy  For  the  first  time  the 
Mississippi  River  is  of  economic  value  to  all 
of  .Arkansas  and  to  Northern  Louisiana. 

Through  this  action  we  have  results  to- 
day— not  tomorrow.  Because  we  are  on  the 
Mississippi  some  865.000  tons  of  fertilizers 
will  be  produced  this  year  from  the  gas  we 
supply  ...  at  the  Continental  plant  at  Bar- 
field,  and  by  our  own  complex  at  Helena.  We 
have  'gotten  with  it."  Arkansas  gas  Is  used 
for  Arkansas. 

Through  these  and  other  developments  the 
value  of  land  has  increased  in  some  places 
from  as  little  as  $1  per  acre  to  $1,000  per 
acre.  The  fertilizer  which  we  help  make  pos- 
sible will  save  the  farmers  of  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana  $10  million  annually. 

And  more  growth  is  coming  to  our  serv- 
ice area,  with  the  opening  of  the  Arkansas 
River  to  navigation  \n  October  ;.nd  the  en- 
couraging progress  on  development  of  the 
Red  River. 

Thus,  under  our  diversification  plans  and 
actions  we  are  converting  our  raw  materials 
at  home  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  the 
area  we  serve,  and  to  the  profit  of  our  stock- 
holders. During  this  year,  we  will  work  with 
another  resource  we  have — our  people  who 
need  help.  1968  should  be  a  good  year  and 
I  for  one  look  forward  eagerly  to  our  progress 
and  results. 

I  thank  you  for  your  help  and  encourage- 
ment. 


MUST  OUR  BOYS  CONTI>'UE  TO  DIE 
WHILE  THE  PEACE  TALKS  GO  ON':' 
WHY  NOT  SEEK  A  CEASE-FIRE 
NOW? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  On 
May  7,  in  a  .speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  urged  that  President  Johnson 
order  a  cease-fire  by  the  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  forces,  and  request 
our  adversaries— Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnamese — to  do  likewise.  It  seems 
utter  folly  that  while  these  negotiations 
are  underway  the  killine  not  only  goes 
on.  but  is  intensified. 

Three  weeks  ago  our  casualties  reached 
the  highest  point  in  the  entire  war— 562 
dead  and  2.225  wounded.  That  was  the 
week  of  May  5.  The  following  week,  they 
were  almost  as  high — 549  killed  and 
2.282  wounded.  We  have  yet  to  learn  the 
number  of  our  casualties  since  that  time, 
but  it  is  obvious  from  these  tragic  figures 
that  we  are  not  winning  the  war  mili- 
tarily and  the  needless  killing  and  crip- 
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pling  of  thousands  of  our  boys  should  be 
stopped  if  it  is  humanly  possible. 

It  also  happens  that  the  current  June 
issue  of  the  Progressive  magazine  heads 
its  leading  editorial  with  exactly  the 
same  title  and  plea  that  I  used  three 
weeks  earlier:  'Stop  the  Killing  Now." 
As  I  pointed  out.  the  request,  at  the  very 
least,  should  be  made  by  the  United 
States.  If  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vietcong  do  not  accede  to  it.  at  least  our 
Government  will  have  tried.  Certainly 
the  partial  suspension  of  the  bombing 
that  was  announced  when,  on  March  31, 
the  President  declared  his  determination 
not  to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection,  can 
hardly  be  interpreted  as  a  thoroughly 
meaningful  departure  from  previously 
existing  policy.  In  other  words,  we  should 
not  only  stop  all  bombing,  but  all  shoot- 
ing, with  the  understanding,  of  course, 
that  the  other  side  will  do  likewise. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  Progressive  'Stop  the  Kill- 
ing Now"  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  together  with  the  statement 
that  I  matle  on  May  7  to  the  same  effect. 

While  our  boys  are  dying,  the  worth- 
less and  undemocratic  character  of  the 
government  we  are  supporting  in  Saigon 
becomes  increasingly  evident.  In  the 
Simday.  May  26.  New  York  Times  ap- 
peared two  articles  concerning  the  sup- 
pression of  the  freedom  of  the  press  that 
is  taking  place  there  together  witn  the 
sentencing  of  a  United  Press  Interna- 
tional photographer  to  2  years  in  prison. 
His  offense  appears  to  have  been  the 
taking  of  photographs  .showing  the 
"water  cure"  torture  by  South  Vietnam- 
ese of  their  Vietcong  prisoners. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  from  the  Sunday,  May  26.  New 
York  Times  "Censors'  "Noes  for  News' 
Enrage  Saigon's  Editors"  and  "Saigon 
Sentences  U.P.I.  Photographer"  be  added 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Progressive.  June  1968] 
Stop  the  Killing  Now 

The  killing  goes  on. 

This  is  the  central  fact  about  what  is  hap- 
pening In  Vietnam — the  fact  that  must  con- 
stantly be  borne  in  mind  as  the  search  for 
a  negotiated  peace  continues. 

While  diplomats  on  both  sides  do  their 
dickering  and  propagandists  Jockey  for  a 
momentary  advantage,  the  slaughter  con- 
tinues. Each  week  himdreds  of  men,  women, 
and  children — soldiers  and  civilians.  Amer- 
icans and  Vietnamese.  Communists  and 
anti-Communists,  and  the  many  who  know 
little  about  ideology  and  less  about  strategy 
but  merely  want  to  see  the  sun  after  the  long 
night  of  war — each  week  hundreds  of  these 
die  in  a  tragic  and  senseless  war  that  has 
been  automated,  escalated,  mechanized,  mod- 
ernized, and  magnified  by  .American  wealth 
and  technology.  Each  week  thousands  more 
are  Injured  and  maimed,  widowed  and 
orphaned,  driven  from  their  homes.  Each 
week  sees  more  destruction  and  desp>oiling 
of  a  land  that  will  take  generations  to  re- 
build. 

This  Is  why  The  Progressive  cannot  Join  In 
Richard  M.  Nixon's  self-serving  call  for  a 
moratorium  on  criticism  of  the  Administra- 
tion's policies  during  the  negotiations.  It 
was  the  people's  protest  and  political  action 
that  drove  President  Johnson  to  make  his 
historic  pronouncements  that  Sunday  night 
of   March   33;    both   forces  can   be   equally 


creative  In  maintaining  the  democratic  dia- 
logue on  Vietnam  policy  now  That  Is  why, 
too,  we  cannot  embrace  with  equanimity 
Ambassador  George  W  Ball's  appeal  for  "pa- 
tience and  a  sense  of  perspective."  Patience 
?nd  f)erspectlve  we  shall  surely  need  In  the 
rylng  months  ahead,  but  It  Is  vital  for  us 
to  remember  that  we  are  dealing  not  with  a 
long,  drawn-out  border  dispute  or  snall's- 
pace  trade  negotiations.  We  are  dealing  with 
human  lives,  and  while  we  practice  patience 
the  killing  goes  on.  During  the  month  of 
exasperating  maneuvering  over  a  conference 
site,  more  than  2.400  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  boys  were  killed  In  action  and  a 
claimed  11.000  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet- 
cong soldiers  were  slain, 

"This  Is  only  the  very  flrst  step."  Presi- 
dent Johnson  warned  when  he  announced 
the  agreement  to  meet  with  repre.'ientatlves 
of  North  Vietnam  in  Paris.  "There  are  many, 
many  hazards  and  difficulties  ahead." 

Mr.  Johnson  was  right,  of  course,  but  he 
might  have  addt-d  t.iat  the  role  of  Ameri- 
can diplomacy  at  this  Juncture  must  be  to 
do  everything  possible  to  remove  those  for- 
midable hazards  and  difficulties  for  which 
the  United  States  itself  is  responsible. 

"Until  honorable  peace  Is  a  reality,"  Presi- 
dent Johnson  told  the  country,  "We  must 
continue  to  depend  on  the  qualities  of  cour- 
age and  endurance  which  have  seen  this 
coimtry  through  every  crisis." 

What  are  the  terms  of  an  "honorable 
peace"?  And  how  "honorable"  a  peace  must 
It  be  to  put  an  end  to  a  dishonorable  war? 
The  President  has  not  really  said,  but  in 
Saigon  the  generals — South  Vietnam's  gen- 
erals and  our  own — are  offering  a  few  disturb- 
ing clues. 

Truong  Dinh  Dzu.  the  peace  candidate  who 
ran  a  surprise  second  in  last  year's  presiden- 
tial election  and  who  has  been  in  and  out  of 
Jail  several  times  since  then,  has  now  been 
imprisoned  again — this  time  for  urging  the 
formation  of  a  coalition  government  as  a  step 
toward  ending  the  war.  President  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu  and  Vice  President  Nguyen  Cao 
Ky,  the  leaders  of  "free"  South  Vietnam,  that 
nation  whose  preservation  is  our  proclaimed 
prime  purpose  in  the  war.  have  declared  that 
they  will  "never"  negotiate  with  the  Vietcong 
or  their  political  arm.  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front, 

Our  own  generals,  who  have  seen  victory 
just  around  the  corner  for  nearly  four  years, 
are  once  again  bubbling  with  euphoric 
assurances  that  great  military  "proeress"  is 
being  made  toward  "victory."  .'^nd  some.  It 
is  reported  in  Washington  press  dispatches, 
have  begun  to  urge  the  Administration  to 
order  wider  American  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam, 

If  the  iienerals  have  their  way,  as  they  so 
often  have  had  their  way,  there  would  be  no 
reason  to  negotiate;  they  are  wedded  to  their 
occupational  distrust  of  political  negotiations 
and  tend  to  think  that  a  pence  conference 
Is  the  place  where  the  enemy  surrenders  after 
having  been  humiliated  on  the  battlefield. 
But  North  Vietnam  is  clearly  not  prepared 
to  come  to  the  table  to  surrender.  Only  a 
political  settlement  that  involves  a  measure 
of  give-and-take  on  both  sides — a  settlement 
that  embraces  the  concepts  of  neutrality  and 
coalition — would  offer  may  hope  of  bring- 
ing the  war  to  the  kind  of  con'^Iusloa  that 
could  endure  because  it  would  be  a  settle- 
ment that  both  sides  could  live  with.  Con- 
versely, if  each  side  sits  at  the  peace  table 
bent  on  achieving  the  "victory"  denied  It  on 
the  battlefield,  the  negotiations  are  doomed. 

Achieving  a  give-and-take  settlement  will 
almost  certainly  be  a  long,  arduous  process. 
It  will  entail  tensions  and  upheavals  in 
South  Vietnam  and  It  may  create  Internal 
problems  for  Hanoi  and  external  tensions  In 
her  relationships  with  Moscow  and  Peking. 
For  the  United  States  there  are  bound  to  be 
political  embarrassments,  especially  if  the 
Administration    has    the   character    to   con- 


cede— perhaps  not  In  so  many  words  but 
rather  by  its  conduct  at  the  table  and  the 
content  of  its  negotiating  proposals — that  it 
committed  a  political  blunder  and  a  moral 
outrage  in  waging  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  fears  generated  by  the  Pentagon  and 
Its  Allies  among  the  politicians  and  the  press 
that  Hanoi  would  take  advantage  of  a  U.S. 
bombing  pause  to  pour  \ast  aggregations  of 
men,  munitions,  and  supplies  into  South 
Vietnam,  proved  groundless  during  the 
month  following  the  partial  U,S,  su.^^pen.sion 
of  bombing.  Defense  Secretary  Clark  Clifford, 
in  a  statement  that  received  iar  too  little  at- 
tention in  the  news  media,  said  he  was  "not 
aware  of  any  increase  in  infiltration"  since 
Mr.  Johnson  proclaimed  a  modified  bombing 
suspension  March  31. 

Subsequently,  however,  the  White  House 
led  newsmen  bits  of  intelligence  reports  that 
purported  to  show  a  vast  increase  in  infiltra- 
tion by  North  Vietnamese  forces,  but,  when 
analyzed,  these  reports  ambiguously  dealt 
more  with  Infiltration  ^ince  the  beginning 
of  the  Tet  offensive  in  January  and  less  with 
increased  pressure  from  Hanoi  since  the  Pre.=  - 
Ident  proclaimed  a  partial  suspension  of  the 
bombing  March  31.  American  forces  have  also 
been  embarked  on  major  new  offensives  since 
March  31 — witness  operation  "Complete  Vic- 
tory" In  the  Saigon  area,  operation  "Pega- 
sus" around  Khesanh,  and  many  others.  On 
April  21.  The  New  York  Times  reported: 

"It  has  also  become  clear  that  President 
Johnson's  partial  bombing  pause  has  not  re 
duced  the  amount  of  bombing  in  North  Viet- 
nam. It  has  simply  diverted  the  bombing 
from  heavily  populated  areas  to  the  sector 
between  the  demilitarized  zone  and  the  Nine- 
teenth Parallel. 

The  melancholy  fact  is  that  both  sides  have 
been  seeking  to  achieve  a  few  quick  military 
"victories"  in  the  hope  of  strengthening  their 
respective  bargaining  i>osltions. 

Another  fear  merits  examination:  A  curi- 
ous notion  seems  to  have  taken  hold  that 
the  negotiating  process  in  Itself  poses  some 
sort  of  threat  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  An  elaborate  mythology  has  been  de- 
veloped on  this  point,  based,  supposedly,  on 
the  experience  in  Korea  In  the  early  1950s, 
Columnist  Joseph  Alsop,  dean  of  the  press 
hawks  who  view  with  alarm  the  prospect  of 
a  negotiated  settlement  in  Vietnam,  has  v.Tlt- 
ten  that  after  talks  began  in  Korea  "the 
fighting  continued  for  two  more  years,  with 
the  United  States  .<:u:fering  nearly  twice  as 
many  casualties  in  this  period  as  in  the  pre- 
talks  period."  That.  Alsop  warns,  "is  the 
kind  of  thing  the  US  commanders  in  Viet- 
nam are  unanimously  determined  to  avoid. 
One  of  the  wisest  and  most  highly  placed 
among  those  who  have  streamed  through 
Dongha  is  known  to  have  remarked  that  'the 
best  contribution  we  can  make  to  the  prog- 
ress of  negotiations  is  to  go  on  winning  the 
war  '  " 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  liberal  Washington 
Post  has  asserted  that  "the  talks  that  started 
on  July  10.  1951.  did  not  end  until  July  27, 
1953.  at  Panmunjom.  and  neither  did  the 
fighting.  Casualties  were  greater  than  those 
before  the  talks." 

All  this  is  not  only  Irrelevant  but  inac- 
curate. According  to  official  Defense  Depart- 
ment figures.  U  S  casualties  in  Korea  totaled 
20.929  killed  and  53.784  wounded  from  June 
25.  1950 — the  day  the  war  started — until  July 
13.  1951.  From  July  13,  1951— three  days  after 
the  talks  started— until  July  27.  1953,  when 
the  armistice  was  signed,  the  official  casualty 
figures  reported  12.700  dead  and  49,500 
wouiided. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  we  must  casu- 
ally accept  a  continuation  of  the  fighting  in 
Vietnam — even  at  a  reduced  casualty  rate — 
while  the  search  for  a  negotiated  peace  con- 
tinues. Quite  the  contrary.  Each  violent 
death,  each  act  of  destruction  in  Vietnam 
is  an  unconscionable  affront  to  human  sen- 
sibility. 
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The  maneuvering  and  bargaining  in  Paris 
will  doubtless  go  on  for  a  long  time,  but 
there  are  several  preliminary  agreements 
I  hat  need  to  be  reached  as  soon  as  humanly 
pi.'S-^ible 

The  initial  order  of  business  in  Paris  Is 
Hanoi's  demand  for  unconditional  ce.ssation 
of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Prompt 
American  acceptance  is  clearly  tlie  Indispen- 
sable flrst  step  toward  fruitful  negotia- 
tions— the  step  so  long  urged  on  llie  John- 
son .'Vdmlnlstration  by  many  of  the  leaders 
and  the  peoples  of  allied,  neutral,  and  Com- 
munist countries,  not  to  mention  our  own. 
The  next  step,  it  seems  to  us.  must  be 
early  agreement  on  a  sharp  deescalation  of 
all  righting  by  both  sides.  What  would  be 
vastly  more  desirable,  of  course,  would  be 
a  general  and  immediate  cease-fire  to  end 
the  killing  7iou: — while  negotiations  go  on. 
There  are  barriers  to  sucli  an  agreement,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  long  .smoldering 
conviction  of  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam 
that  they  were  betrayed  after  tlie  cease-fire 
and  settlement  they  reluctantly  accepted  at 
the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954. 

Much  could  be  done  to  assuage  this  sus- 
picion among  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam 
that  they  might  be  burnt  again,  this  time  by 
the  United  States,  if  the  American  emissaries 
at  the  Paris  talks  would  make  it  clear  at  the 
outset — privately  if  that  is  preferable — that 
the  United  States  is  committed  to  complete 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  and  is  prepared, 
as  Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  has  urged, 
to  "negotiate  a  new  government  for  South 
Vietnam" — 11,  indeed,  these  are  our  inten- 
tions. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  not  good  poker  to  show 
your  hand  before  you  are  called;  nor  is  it 
considered  shrewd  collective  bargaining  to 
reveal  what  concessions  you  are  prepared  to 
make  in  searching  for  a  compromise.  But. 
given  the  backgrotmd  and  aftermath  of  the 
1954  Geneva  Conference;  given  the  lact  that 
we  are  not  dealing  here  with  poker  chips,  or 
with  wages,  hours,  and  seniority,  but  rather 
with  the  lives  and  the  land  of  millions  of 
innocent  victims  of  power  politics;  given  the 
final  fact  that  the  collapse  of  negotiations 
in  Paris  would  lead  to  renewed  escalation  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  which  :n  turn  could 
trigger  worldwide  nuclear  '.var — given  these 
consideration.<:.  the  sacred  laws  of  poker-play- 
ing, the  traditional  concepts  of  bargaining, 
and  even  the  ancient  arts  of  diplomacy  have 
little  relevance  to  the  challenge  that  con- 
fronts us. 

The  negotiated  settlement  designed  to 
bring  enduring  peace  to  Vietnam,  will  be 
hammered  out.  hopefully,  over  a  period  of 
months — perhaps  longer.  But  for  the  present, 
the  imnimediate  and  imperative  need  is  to 
stop  the  killing. 

(From    the   Congrlssional    Record.    May    7. 

1968] 
Stop  the  Killing  Now — Order  for  In-place 
Cease-fire  Should  Coincide  With  Begin- 
ning of  Paris  Talks  on  Vietnam 
Mr.   Gruening,   Mr.   President,   the  agree- 
ment for  the  beginning  of  talks  in  Paris  with 
North  Vietnam  on  May   10.   1968  affords  the 
United  States  an  opportunity  to  t.ike  an  im- 
portant, constructive  step  along  the  road  to 
peace  in  Vietnam. 

From  ne-As  account.-^  it  seems  quite  likely 
that — unless  stich  a  step  is  taken — during  the 
so-called  peace  talks  in  Paris  which  will  t^ike 
a  considerable  amount  of  time,  during  that 
period,  the  killing  of  military  and  civilian 
Americans  and  Vietnamese  will  proceed  apace 
with  all  sides  vying  for  tactical  military  ad- 
vantage to  aid  their  bargaining  position  at 
the  conference  table. 

This  needless  slaughter  need  not  take 
place.  The  United  States  can  move  to  prevent 
It. 

It  Is  obvious  that  unless  the  United  States 
is  prepared  to  lay  waste  to  all  of  Vietnam, 
both  North  and  South,  a  military  victory  is 
out  of  the  question,  and  probably  out  of  the 


question  In  any  event,  and  that  settlement  of 
the  conflict  must  come  at  the  conference 
table. 

Therefore,  what  possible  advantage  can 
there  be  in  continuing  the  carnage  there? 
It  is  especially  frightful  for  American  boys 
to  be  killed  or  wotmded  day  after  day  for  a 
temporary,  dubious  military  advantage  which 
will  in  all  probability  be  yielded  ut  the  con- 
ference table. 

These  deaths  and  woundlngs  of  both 
Americans,  their  allies,  and  the  Vietnamese 
should  cease. 

The  United  States  should  Immediately  an- 
nounce that,  as  of  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Paris  talks,  there  will  be 
an  In-place  ce.ise-ftre  in  all  of  South  Vietnam 
on  the  part  of  the  United  Stiites,  its  allies, 
and  the  South  Vietnamese  forces,  except  fur 
defensive  action. 

The  United  States  has  the  power  to  en- 
force such  an  order  with  respect  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  because  the  United  States 
has  absolute  control  over  the  wherewithal 
by  which  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  oper- 
ate. 

As  Is  stated  in  the  recently  published  book 
"Vietnam  Folly."  which  I  coauthored: 

"In  the  light  of  this  history,  the  United 
States  Is  in  no  position  to  argue  that  It  can- 
not use  Its  economic  and  military  might  In 
South  Vietnam — now  augmented  by  over 
500.000  men  of  its  armed  forces— to  establish 
In  Saigon  a  eovernment  which  Is  truly  rep- 
resentiitive  of  all  elements  of  South  Vietnam's 
economic,  religious  and  military  life — for  the 
time  being  other  than  the  Vietcong,  having 
done  so  leave  Its  future  to  the  Vietnamese 
people. 

"In  South  Vietnam,  the  bullets  for  the 
rifles,  the  shells  for  the  mortars,  the  gasoline 
for  the  Jeeps,  the  tanks  and  the  airplanes, 
and  the  food  for  the  people — these  are  all 
available  through  and  as  tlie  United  States 
armed  forces  decide.'' 

But  what  of  the  Vietcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  forces  in  South  Vietnam?  Will 
thev  honor  such  a  unilateral  in-place  cease- 
fire? 

I  believe  they  would  have  to.  But  at  least 
they  should  be  offered  the  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

Neither  the  Vietcong  nor  the  North  Viet- 
namese forces  can  hope  to  maintain  even 
the  minimum  support  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  If  they  alone  are  killing  Vietnamese. 
As  Buddhist  monk  Thlch  Nhat  Hanh  has 
stated  In  his  perceptive  work  entitled  "Lotus 
in  a  Sea  of  Fire": 

"...  the  Vietnamese  people  with  twenty 
years  of  war  behind  them,  will  turn  with 
trust  and  longing  to  a  government  that  com- 
bines the  concerns  of  peace  and  indejjend- 
ence  ...  A  refusal  to  participate  in  an  effort 
that  is  clearly  in  the  direction  of  peace  com- 
bined with  independence  wotild  lirand  the 
Front  as  the  enemy  of  the  people  rather  than 
their  friends,  and  Its  own  Image  would  be 
t.arnished  and  degraded  hopelessly." 

If  this  course  of  action  is  taken,  then  ne- 
gotiations can  continue  In  Paris  without  the 
pressures  of  dsilly  mortality  statistics  from 
Vietnam. 

I  have  previously  proposed  that  all — and 
not  merely  partial — bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam should  ceas«  so  that  all  killings  in  all 
of  Vietnam  should  end  so  that  the  pres- 
sures on  the  negotiators  in  Paris  can  be 
minimized. 

Pressures  in  the  United  States— the  dlvl- 
.siveness  which  is  racking  the  United  States — 
could  also  be  minimized  if  the  administra- 
tion, at  the  same  time  it  announced  the  in- 
place  '-ease-fire  in  South  Vietnam  were  to 
announce  that  henceforth  no  draftee  would 
be  sent  to  Southeast  Asia  without  his  con- 
sent and  that  all  draftees  In  that  area  would 
be  given  the  opportunity  of  requesting  duty 
somplace  else. 

I  have  twlc*  Introduced  an  amendment  to 
the  Selective  Service  Act  which  provided  that 
no  draftee  could  be  sent  to  southeast  Asia 


without  his  approval.  My  reasons  for  doing 
so  were  twofold  In  the  first  instance.  I  be- 
lieved the  involvement  of  the  United  States 
in  a  civil  war  in  Vietnam  was  wrong  from 
beginning  to  end  and  that  it  was  wrong  for 
our  Govermnent  to  force  young  men  to  fight 
in  a  war  which  is  morally  and  legally  un- 
justifiable and  which  many  of  them  so  con- 
sider it.  since  then  the  opposition  to  the 
war.  especially  among  our  young  people,  has 
^.-rown  by  leaps  and  bounds,  an  event  which 
1  had  clearly  foreseen  and  do  not  hesitate  lu 
predict  will  encompass  an  ever-growing  pro- 
portion of  Americans.  Second.  I  made  the 
distinction  between  enlistees  and  draftees 
and  pointed  out  the  Inequity  of  garrisoning 
our  troops  In  Europe  and  in  other  noncombat 
areas,  wlih  thou.siinds  of  men  who  joined  the 
service  on  their  own.  while  thousands  of 
draftees  were  sent  to  Vietnam,  many  of 
whom  It  is  probable  "would  not  choose  to  be 
there  of   their   own    volition. 

There  Is  a  vast  difference  between  sending 
enlisted  men  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  Viet- 
nam and  sending  draftees  there.  When  a  man 
voluntarily  enlists  in  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  armed  services,  lie  does  so  with  liis 
eyes  open— he  knows  that  he  must  obey  the 
orders  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  and  go 
where  he  is  sent — even  if  it  Is  to  fight  and 
perhaps  die  in  Vietnam,  His  Is  not  "to  reason 
why."  He  undertook  to  obey  orders  when 
he  voluntarily  entered  military  service.  No 
one  forced  him  to  enlist. 

The  draftee,  after  he  is  inducted,  also 
agrees  to  obey  orders  but  his  agreeing  to 
do  so  Is  not  on  a  voluntary  basis.  He  has  no 
choice.  But  he  does  know  that  he  Is  being 
sent  to  fight  in  a  war  which  the  Congress 
did  not  declare.  And  he  does  know  that  un- 
der the  Constitution,  which  he  must  swear 
to  uphold  and  defend  when  he  Is  Inducted, 
only  the  Congress  can  declare  war.  This  is 
a  part  of  the  crux  of  the  reluctance  of  so 
many  of  our  young  men  to  serve  in  Vietnam, 
in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  there  illegally,  and  having  invited 
itself  in — contrary  to  the  official  allegations 
that  it  was  invited  in.  and  in  violation  of  all 
the  pertinent  treaties  to  which  it  is  signa- 
tory—the United  Nations  Charter,  the  SEA  TO 
Treatv  and  the  unilateral  commitment  made 
for  the  United  States  by  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Walter  Bedell  Smith  that  it  would 
respect  the  Geneva  accords. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  draft- 
ing men  to  .serve  in  V'letnam  is  dividing 
the  United  States  as  no  other  conflict  has 
ever  divided  this  Nation.  Thus,  there  ap- 
peared In  The  New  York  T.mes  for  April  28, 
1968.  a  three-page  i.dvertisement  signed  by 
more  than  500  presidents  of  student  govern- 
ment and  editors  of  campus  newspapers 
stating  their  belief  that  they  "should  not  be 
forced  to  fight  in  the  Vietnam  -war  because 
the  Vietnam  war  is  unjust  and  immoral," 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  ad- 
vertisement printed  in  the  Record. 

[From  the  New  York  "Hmes.  May  25,  1968] 

Censors'  "Noes  for  News"'  Enrage  Saigon's 

Editors 

( By  Douglas  Robinson ) 

Saigon.  .Sovth  Vietnam.  May  25. — The 
newspapers  of  Saigon  are  Increasingly 
sprinkled  with  blank  spaces  these  days  as  a 
battle  between  censors  and  editors  rages  with 
neither  side  willing  to  concede  a  column 
inch. 

Judging  from  appearances,  the  censors 
currently  have  the  upper  hand,  but  the  edi- 
tors. "Who  fume  and  rant  about  Government 
control,  are  determined  not  to  be  blue-pen- 
ciled Into  submission. 

The  two  English-language  newspapers — 
The  Saigon  Daily  News  and  The  Saigon 
Post — have  recently  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
censors'  "noes  ior  news,"  as  one  editor  put 
it. 

"The  censors  take  out  anything  that  ap- 
pears to  criticize  the  Government,"  said  Tran 
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Nha,  editor  of  The  Saigon  Post  In  a  recent 
Interview.  "We  also  have  a  good  deal  of  trou- 
ble because  the  censors  don't  really  under- 
stand English." 

MISTAKE    OF    L-ENSORS 

Mr.  Nha  said  that  a  recent  headline  had 
read.  'Pacification  Hardly  Touched  by  Sec- 
ond Red  Offensive." 

"The  censors  took  out  hardly  touched'  be- 
cause they  felt  the  words  meant  'hard  hit.'  " 
Mr.  Nha  said  mournfully. 

The  preliminary  peace  t.alks  In  Paris  and 
the  resignation  of  Premier  Nguyen  Van  Loc 
and  his  Cabinet  have  caused  headaches  for 
Saigon's  hara^^ed  editors,  since  the  word 
"peace"  was  not  allowed  in  headlines  and 
speculation  on  Government  actions  Is  for- 
bidden. 

After  tortuous  clrcumlocntlons  during  the 
initial  days  of  the  P.irls  negotiations,  the 
newspajjers  were  finally  permitted  to  -ise 
"peace"  in  headlines.  Speculation  on  the 
future  Cabinet,  however,  continued  to  be 
excised  with  the  resulting  gaping  holes  on 
P.ige   I.  I 

PROHIBITIONS    LISTED  ' 

The  censors,  who  are  part  of  -Jie  Ministry 
of  Information,  work  in  a  crowded  room  on 
the  second'flbor  c.f  the  National  F»ress  Center 
m  downtown  Saigon.  The  room,  which  has 
no  air-conditioning,  has  ^  blackboard  on 
which  are  ILsted  the  prohibited  subjects  feu 
the  day. 

Each  day.  the  editors  of  Saigon's  36  news- 
papers must  submit  their  final  p>age  proofs 
to  the  censors  for  examination.  These  proofs 
are  brought  in  three  hours  before  press  time. 
since  the  editors  have  learned  that  the  proc- 
ess may  oe  excruciatingly  slow. 

In  .idditlon  to  the  two  English-language 
daily  ne'.'.-spapers.  the  city  has  25  Vietnamese, 
seven  Chinese  ,ind  two  French  newspapers. 

Before  last  yeas's  election  cimpalgn.  there 
were  no  censors  as  such.  The  Government 
simply  suspended  publications  when  they 
overstepped  the  bounds  of  what  ofHclals  de- 
cided was  poor  taste  or  inaccurate  reporting. 

Then,  during  the  oampaisn.  censorship 
was  abolished  to  permit  candidates  to  air 
their  views.  PrD-Conununist  cj  "neutralist" 
writings  were  not  permitted,  but  since  there 
were  rirtually  no  candidates  of  either  per- 
suasion, there  were  few  problems. 

■.    RAY    Of    HOPE 

During  the  enemy's  Lunar  New  Tear  of- 
fensive in  Pebruar.'.  when  South  Vietnam 
was  place<l  under  martial  law.  the  present 
form  of  censorship  was  established  and  it 
has  not  been  relaxed. 

.\  ray  of  hc^pe  for  the  editors  was  seen  to- 
day when  it  was  announced  that  Ton  That 
Thien  had  been  appointed  Information  Min- 
ister Mr.  Thien  was  once  the  chief  editorial 
writer  for  The  .Saigtjn  Guardian,  a  newspaper 
that  was  suspended  by  the  Government  last 
year. 

Newsmen  hope  that  Mr.  Thien's  appoint- 
ment will  mean  that  measures  now  pending 
before  the  legislature  that  would  strengthen 
the  censorship  laws  will  be  abandoned  or 
toned  down.  Of  particular  concern  Is  a  pro- 
posal :or  the  death  penalty  for  anyone  writ- 
ing what  could  be  considered  Communist  or 
neutralist  stories. 

Not  all  editors,  however,  are  up  In  arms 
against  censorship.  Nguyen  Laii,  publisher 
of  The  Saigon  Daily  News  and  a  columnist 
of  considerable  reputation,  is  relaxed  about 
the  whole  matter. 

"I  write  what  I  see  and  feel  and  the  cen- 
sors take  it  out."  he  said.  "But  at  least  I  can 
go  home  with  a  clear  conscience  and  not 
worry  about  going  to  Jail." 

Saigon  Sentences  UP  I.  Photographer 
.^MCON.  South  Vietn.^.m.  May  25  — Nsiiven 
Thanh  Tai.  a  once-wounded  combat  photog- 
rapher for  United  Press  International,  has 
been  convicted  by  a  special  South  Vietnamese 
Military  court  of  having  produced  pictures 


detrimental  to  the  public  Interest  He  was 
sentenced  to  two  years  in  prison. 

The  court's  findings  were  made  Friday  and 
were  disclosed  yesterday. 

Mr  Tal,  a  citizen  of  South  Vietnam,  was 
convicted  of  having  taken  pictures  in  1965 
that  the  Government  said  falsely  depicted 
South  Vietnamese  soldiers  threatening  and 
abusing  Vletcong  prisoners.  Among  the 
photographs  was  one  showing  water  being 
forced  down  the  nose  and  throat  of  a 
prisoner. 

In  New  York,  United  Press  International 
formally  protested  yesterday  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  against  the  con- 
viction of  Mr.  Tal.  H  Roger  Tatarlan.  U.P.I, 
editor,  sent  a  cable  to  President  Nguyen  Van 
Thieu  in  Saigon  to  call  his  "urgent  atten- 
tion" to  the  case. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
COMMEMORATION 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
city  of  Washington  prepares  to  welcome 
on  Saturday,  June  1.  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America,  there  is 
added  import  to  the  headlines  that  tell 
us  of  the  stirrings  of  independence 
among  the  unhappy  satellites  of  Moscow. 

It  is  to  commemorate  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  Ukraine's  independence  that 
brings  to  our  midst  our  good  American 
neighbors  who  look  back  to  Ukraine  as 
the  land  of  their  ancestr>'. 

The  independence  of  1918  had  been 
long  fought  for,  but  was  short  lived.  For 
the  heav:-'  hand  of  Moscow  dealt  a  quick 
death  blow  to  a  people's  dream. 

But  Moscow  could  not — cannot — and 
never  will  be  able  lo  quench  the  Ukrain- 
ian determination  to  be  free. 

Time  and  again  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress we  have  drawn  upon  the  example 
of  Ukraine  for  inspiration — out  of  its  cul- 
ture— out  of  its  courage — out  of  the  con- 
stancy of  its  struggle  for  national  life 
and  liberty. 

The  Washington  observance  begins  at 
the  memorial  statue  to  Taras  Shev- 
chenko,  the  national  poet  of  Ukraine. 
The  poet  is  more  than  a  centur>'  dead, 
but  there  is  a  deathless  challenge  in  his 
words  that  have  been  spoken  before  in 
the  Capitol  and  I  woiild  like  to  repeat: 

One  thing  I  cannot  bear 
To  know  my  land  that  was  beguiled 
Into  a  death  trap  with  a  lie 
Trampled  and  ruined  and  defiled — 
Ah.   but   I   care,   dear   God.   I   care. 

One  can  imderstand  why  the  Soviets 
denounced  Shevchenko's  writings  as 
■■detrimental"  and  .saw  thai  ihey  wore 
removed  from  bookstores  and  libraries. 
And  the  literaiy  world  can  be  grateful 
that  the  Ukrainians  in  America  have  seen 
to  it  that  his  works  have  been  published 
here  in  their  full  14  volumes. 

Ukrainian  hearts  will  beat  faster  and 
more  fondly  to  the  patriotic  lyrics  of  the 
poet— and  hearts  of  the  world  will  be 
braver  for  remembering  the  courage  of 
Ukraine— steadfast  beyond  all  .suffering. 

Ukrainians  will  really  be  observing  two 
historic  dates — that  of  Januarj'  1918 
when — with  the  czar  overthrown — the 
Ukrainians  declared  their  independence 
and  established  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic.  But  all  too  soon  the  Red  armies 
crashed  in  and  the  Ukraine  was  finally 
incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Again   in    1941,   caught  between   the 


raging  battle  lines  of  the  infamous  Hitler 
and  the  equally  savage  Stalin,  Ukrainian 
freedom  was  reborn,  and  on  June  30, 
1941,  the  Provisional  Government  of  the 
Ukraine  was  established.  They  had  defied 
Nazi  terrorism  but.  once  again,  the  cruel 
crushing  of  the  Red  armies  blasted  their 
hopes  of  freedom. 

In  all  the.se  years  the  Ukrainians  have 
not  accepted  serfdom  as  permanent  for 
themselves,  and  they  have  striven  to 
warn  the  free  world  of  the  true  meaning 
of  communism — the  savage  mind  and 
sinister  menace  of  Moscow  as  they  have 
known  them. 

These  United  States  with  its  only  200 
years  of  histoiT  can  learn  much  from 
the  thousand-year  history  of  the  Ukraine. 

In  spite  of  defeats  and  despair  the 
valiant  people  of  the  Ukraine  look  for 
liistorv-  to  repeat  itself — for  still  another 
opportunity  for  freedom  when  they  can 
match  power  with  power — for  they  know 
and  they  warn  us  that  communism  re- 
spects nothing  but  power — superlative 
power. 

That  the  Ukrainian  hope  is  no  empty 
dream  is  supported  by  the  hasty  retreat 
from  Prague  this  past  week  by  Premier 
Kosygin  cutting  short  liis  conciliation 
visit  by  some  4  days. 

This  incident  is  symptom.atic  of  the 
stirrings  throughout  the  captive  nations 
summarized  in  an  editorial  published  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  last 
Friday,  May  24. 

It  is  fraueht  with  omens  of  the  future, 
of  significance  not  only  to  liberty  loving 
Ukrainians  but  to  us  of  America  busy 
■  building  bridges"  of  understanding 
from  the  free  world  to  these  nations  of 
the  world  that  want  to  be  free. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chri-stian  Science  Monitor  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

COMMUNI-SM    AND    POLITICAL    FREEDOM 

E.^stern  European  communism  finds  it- 
self increasingly  caught  in  a  cleft  stick.  It 
sees  Itself  trapped  between  a  need  to  grant 
greater  political  democracy  and  concern  lest 
such  changes  undermine  strict  party  control 
of  national  life 

This  problem  is  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  this  dilemma  has  been  created  largely 
through  the  degree  of  economic  progress 
which  most  of  these  countries  have  made. 
.\s  the  national  economies  have  expanded, 
as  they  demand  a  higher  level  of  skill,  edu- 
cation'and  intelligence,  the  necessity  for  po- 
litical concessions  has  grown 

Clearly,  none  of  these  lands  is  ready  to 
forgo  either  economic  growth  or  the  crea- 
tion of  a  inore  highly  educated  population. 
Hence  the  dilemma:  How  to  meet  the  rising 
demand  for  freedom  without  actually  grant- 
ing meaningful  liberty? 

Few  Western  experts  believe  that,  in  the 
end.  the  Communist  countries  have  any 
'hoice  other  than  to  Errant  wide-ranging  con- 
cessions to  the  demand  for  more  political 
power.  Thus  France's  ,Iean-Jacques  Servan- 
.Schreiber  does  not  hesitate  to  state:  "Tliere 
is  a  close  link  between  economic  develop- 
ment .'.nd  political  liberalism.  Prague  and 
Warsaw  and  Moscow  are  obliged  by  economic 
necessity  to  introduce  political  liberty." 

While  perhaps  less  optimistic  over  early 
changes,  the  late  Polish  expatriate  expert 
on  Eastern  Europe,  Alexander  Bregman, 
wrote  that  "once  the  imfxissibillty  of  carry- 
ing on  with  an  economic  and  social  system 
which  needed  total  tyranny  to  keep  it  going 
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has  t>een  recognized,  a  way  must  be  found 
for  democratizing  the  political  system  as 
well." 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  ruling  Com- 
munist Party  in  Czechoslovakia  has  come 
to  agree  with  the  Servan-Schrelber-Berg- 
man  analysis.  While  Prague  has  not  gone  to 
the  point  of  legalizing  opposition  parties,  it 
has  apparently  opened  the  door  to  a  degree 
ijf  discussion  and  disagreement  within  the 
party  and  the  nation  unique  in  the  latter 
annals  of  Marxism. 

True,  the  Soviet  Union  has  set  Itself  against 
this  trend.  Within  the  past  few  weeks  several 
of  the  topmost  ideological  spokesmen  in 
Moscow  have  spoken  out  against  Western 
democratic  concepts  in  very  threatening 
tones.  .So  have  Polish  and  East  German 
vifflcials. 

Yet  it  is  doubtful  If  this  rising  tide  can 
long  be  stemmed  In  any  Eastern  European 
country  i  other  than  in  one  or  two  of  the 
least  developed).  The  need  to  give  freer  play 
;o  the  intellect  Is  tco  great  to  be  able  to  chan- 
nel such  play  towards  economics  alone  while 
preventing  it  from  reaching  politics. 


/ 


OMNIBUS    CRIME   CONTROL   AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF   1968 

.Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  the  Senate  passed  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Street ;  Act 
of  1968.  Support  lor  the  Senate  action  is 
beginning  to  come  in,  m  the  form  of 
newspaper  editorials,  columnists'  articles, 
telegrams,  and  letters. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
following  material  printed  in  the  Record. 
A  telegram,  dated  May  24.  1968.  that 
I  I'eceived  from  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  National  District  Attorneys  Associa- 
tion, meeting  in  Denver.  Colo.  The  asso- 
ciation has  a  membership  of  2.500.  Tlie 
telegram  is  .'^igned  by  34  prosecuting  at- 
torneys ir..;m  21  States,  and  the  reso- 
lution it  refers  to  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

An  editorial  entitled  "Crime.  Celler 
and  L.  B.  J.."  i  ublished  in  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  of  May  25.  1968. 

An  editorial  entitled  "The  Senate  Re- 
bukes the  Court."  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  May  23,  1968. 

An  editorial  entitled  'A  Tough  Crime 
Bill."  published  in  the  Washington  Star 
of  May  26.  1968 

An  Editorial  entitled  "Action  on  Crime." 
published  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor of  May  25.  1968. 

An  editorial  entitled  'Senate  Whomps 
Supreme  Court."  published  in  the  St. 
Louis  GIobe-Dcmocrat  of  May  23.  1968. 

A  syndicated  article  entitled  •'Coui-t 
Tips  Con.stitutional  Scales,"  written  by 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  published  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  May  25.  1968, 

An  article  entitled  "The  Loaded  Omni- 
bus." published  In  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  May  24.  1968. 

An  article  entitled  "DA's  Need  To  Bar- 
gain With  Criminals  Scored,"  published 
in  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  of  April 
25,  1968. 

An  article  entitled  "Senate's  Vote  on 
Crime  Bill  Confirms  People  Are  Fed  Up." 
written  by  William  S.  White,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  May 
27.  1968. 

An  advertisement  entitled  "Patrolman 
Frank  Gucciardi  Will  Not  Be  On  His 
Beat  Today,"  signed  by  the  Patrolmen's 
Benevolent  Association  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  27. 1968. 


An  advertisement  entitled  "We  Can't 
Put  Out  Fires  and  Dodge  Beer  Bottles," 
signed  by  the  Uniformed  Firemen's  As- 
.sociation.  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  27.  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Denver,  Colo., 

Mau  24.  1968. 
Senatur  John  McClella.n. 
U.S.   Senate.   Washington.  D.C.: 

The  board  u{  directors  of  the  National  Dis- 
trict Attorneys'  .'\ssoclation  meeting  In  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  on  May  24.  1968.  have  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  urging  llie  Joint 
Conference  C  immittee  of  the  United  States 
.Senate  and  House  of  Representiitlves  to  ac- 
cept the  amendments  proposed  by  the  United 
States  Senate  to  the  "Safe  Streets  and 
Crime"  bill.  This  orpinizaiion.  .^-peaking  for 
prosecuting  attorneys  throughout  the  coun- 
try, sironsly  urges  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
realizing  that  there  is  an  immediate  and 
urgent  necessity  for  such  legislation. 

We  1 1  iiiiLJil  iWiQl  t  hr  adoption  of  the  Sen- 
ate version iK-th^Nii^e  Streets  and  Crime" 
bill  and  uiEe  its  Imn^Slate  passage  in  this 
vital  fight  Igainst  crime  in  this  country.  It 
is  essential  that  we  provide  the  necessary 
tools  for  local  law  enforcement  to  deal  with 
this  major  domestic  issue  and  that  we  es- 
t,  blish  .1  firm  nationf;l  posture  on  this  is- 
sue. The  Senate  version  of  this  ijjll  not  only 
reflects  the  consensus  of  prasccu'-ors.  but 
represents  t'ne  overwhelming  opinion  of  the 
m.ijority  of  .\merican  citizens. 

Board  of  directors  National  District  At- 
torneys' Association.  William  J.  Rac- 
glo.  President:  Evert  Burton.  Ports- 
mouth. Ohio;  Lewis  Ambler.  Bartles- 
ville.  Okla..  James  D.  McDevitt.  Denver. 
Colo.;  Garrett  Byrne.  Boston.  Mass.; 
T.  E.  Duncan.  Gainesville.  Fla.;  Michael 
Dillon  Buifnlo.  N.Y.;  Geor'ie  Franklin. 
Las  Veeas.  Nev.:  Elliott  Golden.  Brook- 
lyn. N.y.:  Carol  Vance.  Houston.  Tex.: 
John  .Stomas.  Chicago.  111.;  Leo  E. 
Maki.  Lansine.  Mich.;  J.imes  Epskamp, 
Caro.  Mich.;  WillL-un  Burns.  Chlcaeo. 
111.;  John  M.  Price.  Sacramento.  Caiif.: 
Patrick  F.  Healy.  Chicigo.  HI.;  John  J. 
O'Hara.  Covington.  Ky.;  John  Thevos 
Paterson.  N  J.;  Charles  Paru.'-zew.ski. 
Wllmingtcn.  Dei.;  Gerald  A.  St.ick. 
Thermopnlis.  Wyo.;  Harrv  Brenner, 
Huntington.  N.Y..  Charles  Moylan.  Jr.. 
Baltimore.  Md.;  Thomas  Spellerberg, 
Tiffin.  Ohio;  Keith  Sanborn.  Wichita. 
Kans.;  Bill  Boyd.  McKlnney.  Texas: 
Evelle  J.  Younger.  Los  Aniteles,  Calif.; 
Hsnry  Kowalczyk.  Cro-ftn  Point.  Ind.: 
Rich.-.rd  E.  Oerst«ln.  Miin;:.  Fla.;  Wil- 
liam Ct.hn.  Mineola.  N.Y.:  Mussel  Mar- 
tin. Mmeola.  N.Y.;  R.  Jimes  Brennan. 
Pennington  County.  SD.;  Francis 
Watson,  Red  Wing,  Minn.;  Paul 
Douglas,  Lincoln.  Neb.;  George  Aucion. 
JefTerson  County  Colo. 

[From  the  Washington    iD.C.)    Daily  News, 

May  25,   1968] 

Crime.  Celler.  and  L.  B.  J. 

In  passing  a  much  stronger  anti-crime  bill 
than  President  Johnson  had  recommended, 
the  United  States  Senate  most  assuredly  is 
reflecting  majority  public  opinion. 

The  chief  features  of  the  bill  would  make 
voluntary  confessions  of  crime  admlssable  as 
evidence,  permit  wiret.ipping  in  a  variety  of 
crime  investigations,  and  restrict  the  sale  of 
pistols. 

These  are  weapons  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies need  to  do  a  better  job  of  offsetting  the 
rising  crime  wave. 

The  new  provisions  on  confessions  were 
made  necessary  by  a  series  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  which  very  nearly  made  any  con- 
fession unacceptable  at  a  trial.  Under  the 
Senate  bill,  the  trial  Judge  would  have  the 
power  to  determine  whether  a  confession  was 


actually  voluntary.  Who  else  is  better  quali- 
fied to  make  this  decision'? 

Wiretapping  has  been  widely  used  by  pri- 
vate snoops  but  police  agencies  have  been 
under  heavy  restrictions.  The  Senate  voted 
to  reverse  tliat  tipslde-down  situation  by  pro- 
hibiting private  'buggings"  entirely  and  per- 
mitting police  use  of  these  devices  only  under 
court  supervision. 

Tlie  gun  control  section  of  the  bill  may  not 
go  as  far  as  the  Administration  wished,  but 
at  least  It  heads  in  the  right  direction. 

What  the  Senate  attempted  to  do  was  to 
take  away  some  of  the  extraordinary  "breaks" 
which  have  been  given  convicted  criminals 
and  restore  some  balance  In  the  war  between 
crime  and  law  and  order. 

If  wiretapping  is  an  "invasion  of  privacy," 
as  its  opponents  contend,  what  in  li\e  name 
of  creation  is  murder,  rape,  kidnaping  and 
burglary? 

Rep.  Emanuel  Celler.  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  is  s.ayinE  he 
would  rather  "sacrifice"  the  whole  bUl  than 
accept  the  wiretapping  and  confession  sec- 
tions. There  have  been  hints  Mr.  Johnson 
might  veto  the  bill  because  of  these  provi- 
sions. 

If  either  of  these  gentlemen  succumbs  to 
such  a  narrow  obstinacy  lie  will  be  bucklnc 
a  tide  of  public  opinion  which  is  sick  of 
crime  and  is  demanding  that  society  get  at 
least  an  even  draw  with  the  criminal. 

The  Senate  has  devised  an  historic  and  reas- 
onable bill.  Rep.  Celler  and  others  of  his 
Inclination  will  undo  It  at  the  risk  of  com- 
jjoundine  a  crime  wave  which  alrcadv  has 
reached  fearful  proportions. 

[From  the  Vt'ashtngton  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 
May  23.   1968) 

The  Senate  Rebukes  ihe  Court 
By  no  rational  stretch  of  the  imagination 
can  the  Senate's  action  Tuesday  on  Title  II 
of  the  crime  IMll  be  viewed  as  an  "assault" 
on  the  Supreme  Court.  What  the  Senate 
votes  ictuallv  amounted  to  was  an  emphatic 
expression  of  disapproval  and  dissent  irom 
the  line  'w.hich  the  court  majority  has  been 
following  in  overturning  criminal  convic- 
tions. 

This  comes  through  most  clearly  in  the 
voting  on  two  major  sections  of  Title  II. 

One  -A-as  a  vote  to  soften  the  Impact  on 
law  enforcement  of  the  court's  5-to-4  ruling 
two  years  aco  in  the  Miranda  case.  This 
decision  holds  that  a  confession  is  invalid 
unless  the  suspect  has  been  given  a  series  cf 
notices  prior  to  questioning  and  unless  he 
understands  that  the  police  will  make  avail- 
able to  him  a  lawyer  to  sit  by  hlr  hide  and 
advise  him  during  any  ii-terrogation.  This 
ruling,  though  its  effect  is  in  dispute,  has 
been  widely  condemned  as  a  ijarrier  lo  any 
effective  questioning  of  criminal  suspects.  It 
is  also  a  judge-made  barrier,  since  prior  to 
1966  the  Constitution  had  not  been  thought 
to  require  the  Miranda  "safeguards." 

What  the  Senate  did  was  to  provide,  by 
a  vote  of  55  to  29.  that  in  Federal  cases  the 
trial  Judge,  despite  Miranda,  may  consider 
all  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  a  con- 
fession and  admit  it  in  evidence  if  he  decides 
it  was  made  voluntarily.  Tlie  hitch  here,  of 
course,  is  that  the  Supreme  Court  m  due 
time  may  declare  this  provision  unconsti- 
tutional."even  though  it  mav  be  ai)proved  by 
the  House  and  adopted  by  the  President. 

The  other  significant  vote  came  on  a  pro- 
posal to  deprive  the  Supreme  Court  of  Inris- 
dlction  to  review  a  state  court  conviction 
based  on  a  confession  if  the  state's  highest 
court  had  held  the  confession  to  be  volun- 
tary. Tlie  Constitution  clearly  gives  Congress 
the  authority  to  do  this.  But  it  would  be  a 
drastic  remedy  to  invoke,  and  the  proposal 
was  voted  down.  52  to  32.  Michigan's  Senator 
Griffin  undoubtedly  spoke  for  many  of  his 
colleagues  when  he  said:  "As  much  .^s  I 
disagree  with  the  3upreme  Courts  rulings. 
I  really  hesitate  to  tamper  with  the  delicate 
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balance  of  power  between  the  legislature  and 
the  Judiciary  " 

This  Is  about  the  size  of  It.  Title  II  as 
flnallv  approved  Is  essentially  a  notice  to 
the  court  that  the  Senate  thinks  It  should 
mend  Its  ways,  that  it  should  keep  the  scales 
in  better  balance  as  between  the  rights  of 
criminals  and  the  right  of  the  public  to  be 
protected  from  crime.  If  this  advice  becomes 
law  and  if  the  court  ignores  It,  which  It  Is 
quite  likely  to  do.  Tuesday's  struggle  In  the 
Senate  very  probably  will  turn  out  to  have 
been  only  the  first  round  in  a  continuing 
battle  between  the  Judiciary  and  the  legis- 
lature. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC  )  Evening  Star. 

May  26,  19681 

A  Touch   Crime   Bill 

The  anti-crime  bill  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Senate  is  equipped  with 
sharp  teeth.  The  anguished  outcries  and 
the  flagrant  misrepresentations  by  its  op- 
ponents should  remove  any  doubt  on  that 
score. 

It  Is  not  our  contention  that  this  bill  is 
right  in  all  respects  or  that  it  cannot  be 
Improved  upon  when  it  goes  to  conference. 
We  think  It  can  be  improved.  But  to  say,  as 
some  do,  that  it  is  a  spiteful  assault  on  the 
Supreme  Court  or  that  if  It  becomes  law  It 
will  no  longer  be  safe  for  a  law-abiding  cit- 
izen to  talk  on  the  telephone  or  converse 
with  his  wife  in  the  privacy  of  his  home  is 
nothing  but  nonsense. 

The  attack  on  the  bill  moves  along  two 
main  lines.  One  thrtist  stays  that  the  effort 
to  modify  the  Supreme  Court  rulings  In  the 
Miranda  and  two  other  cases  Is  unconstitu- 
tional. This  is  disputed  by  the  sponso-s. 
But  there  Is  no  reason  for  panic  on  this  score. 
If  the  section  in  question  Is  unconstitutional, 
the  Supreme  Court  will  have  opportunity  to 
say  so. 

The  second  line  of  attack  Is  aimed  at  the 
authorization  under  what  seem  to  us  to  be 
adequate  safeguards  for  the  use  of  wlretap>s 
and  electronic  listening  devices  by  federal 
authorities.  In  our  view,  this  authorization 
was  broadened  on  the  Senate  floor  to  cover 
too  many  types  of  crimes.  We  would  prefer 
to  see  this  cut.  back  to  the  offenses  spelled 
out  m  the  original  bill.  Two  points,  how- 
over,  are  worth  noting  One  Is  that  the  Sen- 
ate approved  this  authorization  by  a  vote 
of  68  to  12  Are  the  critics  seriously  suggest- 
ing that  68  senators  want  to  set  up  a  police 
state  in  this  country?  The  other  Is  that, 
tmder  the  bill,  all  private  bugging  for  the 
first  time  is  made  a  federal  crime. 

The  critics  hope,  first,  that  the  House 
conferees  will  not  accept  the  Senate  bill.  and. 
second,  that  the  President  will  veto  It  If  they 
do 

What  the  conferees  or  the  President  will 
do  is  anyo'ip's  £;ti?ss.  Th?  obvious  fact  Is. 
however,  that  the  bill  sponsored  by  Senator 
McCIellan  of  Arka".>=as  ;s  a  response  to  a 
massive  public  demand  for  protection  against 
crime  arid  criminals.  This  bill,  perhaps  with 
some  modification  In  conference,  should  ^be- 
come law.  And  the  self-appointed  constitu- 
tional experts  should  leave  that  issue  to  the 
court.  I 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
May  25.  1968 1 

Action  on  Crime 

These  columns  have  repeatedly  emphasized, 
and  they  will  continue  to  emphasize,  the 
overriding  need  for  immediate  and  effective 
action  to  reduce  the  horrifying  crime  rate  In 
the  United  States,  This  topic  is  too  urgent 
to  be  dropped.  There  must  be  continual  pres- 
sure upon  public  opinion,  upon  all  public 
bodies  and  services  until  adequate  action  Is 
taken. 

Currently  the  national  Congress  Is  wres- 
tling with  a  crime  bill,  several  of  whose  sec- 
tions  are   highly   controversial.   The   Senate 


has  overwhelmingly  passed  the  so-called  Title 
II,  which  would  overturn  key  Supreme  Court 
decisions  limiting  In  court  the  use  of  con- 
fessions and  Une-up  identifications  as  evi- 
dence. It  seems  likely,  however,  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  hearken  to  the 
many  voices  which  have  been  raised  against 
such  action  and  will  reject  It. 

Thus  a  deadlock  might  occur.  This,  in  turn, 
might  threaten  the  rest  of  the  administra- 
tion's crime  control  legislation  over  which 
there  Is  less  disagreement.. 

We  refuse  to  accept  the  thesis  that  a  strong 
crime  bill,  strengthening  the  hand  of  the 
nation's  law  enforcement  agencies  and  the 
courts,  while  granting  full  constitutional  pro- 
tection to  the  accused,  cannot  be  drafted 
and  passed.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  n.itional 
debate  became  so  wrapped  up  In  whether  the 
Senate  Is  right  or  the  House  Is  right  that  no 
effective  measure  tame  out  of  this  session  of 
Congress. 

We  call  upon  both  houses  of  Congress  to  bid 
their  respective  committees  sit  down  to- 
gether and  stay  together  until  they  have 
drafted  measures  which  achieve  these  ends. 
If  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  has  gone  too  far  (and 
no  human  organization  Is  immune  to  mis- 
takes), a  way  can  be  found  to  correct  this. 
If  the  court's  decisions  are  deemed  unexcep- 
tionable, then,  new  jjQths  must  be  found.  But, 
In  any  event,  the  American  people  demand 
that  law  enforcement  become  surer  and 
swifter.  The  sooner  this  lo  done,  the  more 
easily  will  It  be  done. 

I  Prom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat, 

May  23.  1968] 

Senate  Whomps  Supreme  Court 

Tuesday  was  a  great  day  for  law-abiding 
Americans  as  a  determined  majority  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  led  by  Sen.  John  L. 
McCIellan.  gave  the  ultra-liberal  Supreme 
Court  majority  a  long  overdue  rebuff  by  over- 
turning court  decisions  that  have  put  undue 
restrictions  on  police,  confessions  and  eye- 
witness testimony. 

The  Miranda.  Mallory  and  Wade  decisions 
went  into  the  ash  heap.  They  were  washed 
out  when  the  Senate  voted  to  keep  sections 
of  the  bill  that  established  voluntariness  as 
the  principal  test  for  admissibility  of  con- 
fessions  in    federal    courts. 

By  a  vote  of  51  to  31  the  Senate  also  beat 
back  an  attempt  to  strike  a  section  which 
would  overrule  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
that  eyewitness  testimony  can't  be  admitted 
if  a  lawyer  was  not  present  at  police  lineup 
identifications. 

Senate  liberals  made  much  of  the  fact  that 
they  succeeded  In  eliminating  sections  that 
would  have  abolished  the  court's  power  to 
review  cases  involving  confessions,  eyewitness 
testimony  and  writs  of  habeas  corpus.  These 
sections  should  have  been  defeated  because 
the  Supreme  Court  must  retain  the  right  to 
review  such  cases. 

These  reversals,  however,  took  nothing 
from  the  victory  by  advocates  of  stronger  law 
enforcement  in  striking  down  the  landmark 
Supreme  Court  rulings  '.hat  have  handcuffed 
police  and  prosecutors. 

Senator  McCIellan  deserves  high  praise  for 
his  strong  leadership  In  pushing  these  pro- 
visions to  passage. 

He  pulled  no  punches  In  accusing  the  five 
liberal  Justices  who  have  voted  these  re- 
strictions of  undermining  law  enforcement  In 
this  country. 

In  overturning  the  controversial  court  de- 
cisions, the  Senate  is  acting  well  within  its 
scope  as  spelled  out  In  the  Constitution.  This 
rebuke  to  the  high  court  liberal  majority 
should  put  them  on  notice  that  not  only  the 
Senate  but  people  all  over  the  country  are  fed 
up  with  their  decisions  that  give  Increasing 
leverage  to  criminals  in  escaping  question- 
ing or  making  confessions. 

They  have  shown  a  strangely  callous  dis- 
regard for  the  public's  primary  right  to  pro- 
tection against  a  record  criminal  onslaught 


and  to  Justice  that  Is  based  on  equity  and 
not  court -invented  technicalities. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  May  25, 
1968] 
Court  Tips  Constittjtional  Scales 
When    80-year-old   Hugo   Lafayette   Black 
unloaded  on  his  fellow  Supreme  Court  jus- 
tices   during    his   Columbia    law   school    lec- 
tures this  spring,  he  .said  nothing  that  hadn't 
been   said   with   more   or  less   profanity   by 
myriads    of    lawyers    and    legislators    before 
him 

But  here  was  a  man  In  the  twilight  of  his 
years,  gone  well  beyond  the  need  of  political 
ifavor  or  personal  approbation,  who.  as  he 
put  It.  was  filled  with  "fear  for  our  constitu- 
tional system"  And  he  tagged  his  brother 
justices  for  the  peril. 
Said  Justice  Black: 

■Power  corrupts,  and  unrestricted  power 
will  tempt  Supreme  Court  justices  just  as 
history  tells  us  It  has  tempted  other  judges. 
Given  absolute  or  near  absolute  power,  judges 
may  exercise  It  to  bring  about  changes  that 
are  Inimical  to  freedom  and  good  govern- 
ment, .  .  . 

•I  strongly  believe  that  the  basic  purpose 
and  plan  of  the  Constitution  is  that  the 
federal  government  should  have  no  powers 
except  those  that  are  expressly  or  Impliedly 
granted  and  that  no  department  of  govern- 
ment— executive,  legislative  or  judicial — has 
authority  to  add  to  or  take  away  the  powers 
granted  or  denied  by  the  Constitution.  .  .  . 

"I  deeply  fear  for  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem when  Ufe-appolnted  judges  can  strike 
down  a  law  passed  by  Congress  or  a  state 
legislature  with  no  more  Justification  than 
that  the  judges  believe  the  law  is  'unrea- 
sonable.' " 

In  recent  years,  and  particularly  since  the 
accession  of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  and 
the  appointment  of  justices  more  famous  for 
social  activism  than  awe  of  the  law,  the 
court  has  come  to  regard  Itself,  not  as  a 
protector  of  rules,  but  as  a  creator  of  them. 
The  difference  is  fundamental. 
It  was  165  years  ago  when.  In  the  case 
of  Marbury  vs.  Madison,  the  court  seized 
the  right  to  strike  down  federal  statutes  that 
appeared  to  contravene  the  Intent  of  the 
Constitution. 

It  was  a  reasonable  seizure.  After  all.  you 
wouldn't  have  much  of  a  constitutional  sys- 
tem If  Congress  could  nullify  any  part  of  It 
with  a  simple  vote.  Someone  had  to  make 
subjective  judgments  of  what  the  Constitu- 
tion meant,  and  who  better  than  the  highest 
court? 

Until  the  Warren  court  came  along  when 
justices  split,  they  generally  did  so  over 
diverse  interpretation  of  the  letter  of  the 
law  But  the  Warren  court  was  characterized 
by  its  determination  to  widen  the  First.  Fifth 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments  by  interpreta- 
tions that  hadn't  occurred  to  previous  courts. 
The  court's  defenders  have  argued  that  in 
a  rapidly  changing  society  the  court  is  sim- 
ply keeping  up  with  the  needs  of  the  times 
and  that  the  process  of  amending  the  Con- 
stitution is  so  slow  that  the  Interest  of  the 
people  would  not  be  served  by  waiting  for  it. 
But  a  process  for  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion does  exist.  And  It  would  be  interesting 
to  see  how  many  state  legislatures  would 
approve  an  amendment  that  would  force 
employers  running  sensitive  defense  plants 
to  hire  members  of  known  subversive  orga- 
nizations, or  an  amendment  that  would  force 
police  to  release  a  confessed  rapist  If  so 
much  as  a  night  Intervened  between  his 
arrest  and  arraignment. 

Yet  the  Supreme  Court  accomplished  these 
wonders  by  simply  Interpreting  the  Constitu- 
tion In  novel  and  hltherto-unthought-of 
ways. 

Dean  Roscoe  Found  of  Harvard  put  it  well 
a  few  years  ago  when  he  remarked  that  the 
trouble  with  the  court  was  "absolutism."  In 
the  court's  effort  to  achieve  absolute  jus- 
tice, according  to  the  personal  beliefs  of  Its 


majority,  the  law  vanishes  and  a  system  of 
decrees  and  edict.s  takes  over 

All  sincere  dictatorships  operate  on  the 
same  theory.  "The  law  Is  supposed  to  be 
good  for  the  people.  I  think  this  Is  good  for 
the  people.  Ergo,  this  Is  the  law." 

There  seems  to  be  no  logical  substitute  for 
the  Supreme  Court  as  the  last  word  In  the 
Interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  But  the 
filppant  theory  that  "the  law  Is  what  the 
Supreme  Court  says  it  is"  must  have  some 
limitations  if  a  system  of  law  is  to  survive. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  persists  in  Its  ap- 
parent drive  to  nullify  the  Congress  as  it 
pleases,  and  to  direct  the  performance  of  the 
Executive  Branch,  then  we  no  longer  have 
a  workable  separation  of  powers.  America 
may  be  driven  to  ratifying  a  series  of  consti- 
tutional amendments  so  clear  In  wording  and 
so  specific  In  Intent  that  the  court  would 
have  to  deny  the  meaning  of  the  English  lan- 
guage to  override  them 

Our  system  of  checks  and  balances  Is  worth 
preserving. 

[From  the  Washington   (D.C.I    Dally  News, 
May  24,   1968] 

Celler  Set  To  Curb  Crime  Bill:  The  Loaded 

OMNinus 

(  By  Dan  Thomasson ) 

What  started  out  to  be  the  President's 
omnibus  anti-crime  bill  faced  tough  odds  in 
a  House-Senate  Conference  Committee  today 
after  being  loaded  in  the  Senate  with  pro- 
visions to  legalize  police  wiretapping  and  to 
soften  recent  Supreme  Court  rulings. 

Chairman  Emanuel  Celler  iD.,  N.Y.)  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  already  has  said 
he  will  fight  the  provision  to  undercut  High 
Court  rulings  on  confessions,  eyewitness 
testimony  and  legal  counsel  for  suspects 
when  they  are  placed  In  ixdice  lineups. 

Rep.  Celler  said  he  would  rather  "sacrifice" 
the  entire  measure  than  accept  the  provisions 
on  confessions.  He  will  liead  the  House 
conferees. 

The  bill,  which  also  imposes  new  Federal 
controls  on  sale  and  transportation  of  hand- 
guns and  authorizes  S400  million  to 
strengthen  local  and  state  law  enforcement 
agencies  the  next  two  years,  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  last  night  after  days  of  debate. 

As  passed  by  the  House  last  year,  it  pro- 
vided only  for  the  grants  to  local  and  state 
police  departments.  But  Republicans  and 
Southern  Democrats  used  the  bill  as  a  vehi- 
cle to  rebuke  the  Supreme  Court  for  rulings 
.as  those  In  the  Miranda.  Mallory  and  Wade 
cases  and  to  authorize  "new  tools,"  such  as 
wiretaps,  to  fight  crime. 

Congressional  Insiders  said  today  the  fight 
in  the  Conference  Committee,  made  up  of 
senior  members  from  the  two  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees would  be  long  and  hard.  President 
Johnson  not  only  opposes  the  anti-Supreme 
Court  provisions  of  the  Senate  version  but 
also  those  authorizing  distribution  of  funds 
on  a  block  basis  to  states. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  said  the  Senate  version 
raises  "grave  Constitutional  questions."  But 
he  has  not  threatened  a  veto. 

L.B.J.    UPSET 

The  President  also  has  been  upset  by  the 
Senate's  refusal  to  give  him  a  gun  control  bill 
applying  to  rifles  and  shotguns  as  well  as 
pistols. 

Senate  passage  came  after  two  clays  of 
fighting  over  the  wiretapping  provision 
which  liberal  senators  called  a  "deprivation  ' 
of  the  Constitutionally-guaranteed  right  of 
privacy. 

But  despite  warnings  the  provision  would 
lead  to  a  "police  state"  the  Senate  over- 
whelmingly rejected  efforts  to  kill  or  weaken 
It  substantially. 

Under  it.  Federal,  state  or  local  police 
could  obtain  a  court  order  permitting  wire- 
tapping or  electronic  bugging  to  collect 
court-admissible  evidence  In  nearly  every 
type  of  major  crime.  Including  murder,  kid- 


naping,  robbery,  extortion,   narcotics   viola- 
tions and  labor  r;u:keteertng. 

But.  It  would  prohibit  wiretapping  by  any- 
one other  than  a  police  officer  and  establish 
heavy  penalties  for  violations. 

I  Prom  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Express. 
Apr.  25.   1968) 

DA'S  Need  To  Bargain  With  Criminals 
Scored 

Dlst.  Atty.  Michael  P.  Dillon  asserted 
Wednesday  night  that  he  Is  "abhorred"  by 
the  fact  that  he  must  "sit  and  bargain"  with 
criminals  and  accept  reduced  pleas  from 
them. 

He  blamed  the  situation  on  administration 
of  criminal  justice  "that  Is  bogged  down  In 
a  morass  of  technicality  and  confusion," 
caused  in  a  large  part  by  the  Supreme  Court's 
emphasis  on  individual  rights. 

Dillon,  addressing  the  Men's  SustJilnlng 
Society  of  Mercy  Hospital  in  Club  Como.  1779 
South  Park  Ave.,  declared: 

"Upon  reading  about  all  the  limes  Dlst. 
Atty.  Dillon  has  recommended  reduced  pleas, 
you  might  possibly  think  that  your  district 
attorney  has  gone  out  of  his  mind. 

nCLIGED    TO    liARGAIN 

"But  every  district  attorney  in  every  major 
city  in  the  United  States  is  obliged  to  bar- 
gain with  the  criminal  element,  and  this  is 
as  abhorrent  to  your  D.'V  as  it  Is  to  you." 

Dillon  said  district  attorneys  must  "bar- 
gain" if  they  want  to  obtain  any  kind  of 
conviction  becau.se  the  courts  are  so  bogged 
down  with  criminal  cases  that  many  de- 
fendants would  go  free  for  lack  of  prosecu- 
tion. 

He  said  Erie  County's  four  county  judges 
can  try  only  180  cases  a  year,  yet  on  the 
average,  800  persons  are  Indicted  annually 
on  felony  charges. 

"What  do  we  do  with  the  other  620  cases 
(that  can't  go  to  trial)  ?"  Dillon  asked.  "We're 
111  a  ixjsltlon.  regretfully,  where  we  ere  forced 
to  sit  with  criminals  and  discuss  the  best 
possible  plea  that  we  can  get — not  for  the 
cnminal — but  for  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York." 

HIGH    court    action    SCORED 

Dillon  .said  that  v.'hen  he  was  first  elected 
DA.  "I  was  imbued  with  the  need  to  preserve 
and  protect  individual  rights." 

But  he  added  that  the  extent  to  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  pone  in  this  area  "has 
created  greater  problems  than  the  ones  they 
were  supposed  to  solve." 

He  maintained  the  system  of  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice  "must  be  speeded 
up." 

ENCOtnsAGlNC    CRIMIN.AL 

"We  are  naive  if  we  believe  that  all  of  the 
technicalities  designed  to  protect  individual 
rights  are  not  contributing  to  the  increase  in 
crime  in  this  nation."  he  asserted.  "The  two 
great  deterrents  t<5  crime  are  fear  of  exposure 
and  fear  of  punishment,  but  under  our  sys- 
tem we  iire  encouraging  criminals  to  take 
their  chances." 

He  cited  the  length  of  trials  in  compara- 
tively minor  cases,  the  number  of  pretrial 
hearings  and  other  legal  maneuvers  which  he 
said  overlook  the  basic  issue:  "Did  the  de- 
fendant commit  the  crime  with  which  he  was 
charged?  " 

DILLON     offers     PROPOSALS 

Dillon  said  the  system  can  be  speeded  up 
by  eliminating  jury  trials  in  misdemeanor 
cases;  by  adopting  the  federal  method  of  jury 
selection  where  the  judge  does  most  of  the 
questioning.  Instead  of  lawyers;  by  shorten- 
ing preliminary  hearings  so  that  they  will 
determine  only  whether  a  crime  was  com- 
mitted and  whether  the  defendant  was 
linked  with  it;  by  elimlnaung  the  "cumber- 
some" grand  jury  system,  except  for  special 
investigations,  and  making  DAs  or  the  at- 
torney general  responsible  for  Issuing  felony 
Indictments,  and  by  abandoning  the  unani- 


mous jury  verdict  in  favor  of  the  10  to  2  sys- 
tem now  used  In  Britain. 

City  Judge  WUUum  J.  Ostrowskl  Installed 
the  Sustaining  Society's  officers  whose  names 
were  published  In  Wednesday's  Courier- 
Express.  John  E.  O'Byrne  Is  the  president. 

check    for    HosprrAL 

Martin  Lawandus.  chairman  of  Mercy  Hos- 
pital's Century  Club,  composed  of  society 
members,  presented  a  check  for  S4.663.90  to 
the  Rev.  Francis  Krupa,  hospital  chaplain, 
for  hospital  use.  Lawandus  noted  the  funds 
were  raised  at  the  club's  dinner  last  month 
and  also  announced  that  a  Cadillac  prize  at 
the  dinner  was  won  by  Richard  Higglns. 

Richard  Morris  was  master  of  ceremonies, 
and  William  T.  O'Connell  was  chairman. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC  )  Post, 
May  27,  19681 

Senate's  Vote  dn  Crime  Bill  Confirms 

People  Are  Fed  Up 
The  United  States  Senate  has  now  con- 
firmed by  deeds  what  had  lung  iieen  visible 
just  below  the  surface.  This  Is  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  fed  up  with  crime  and 
disorder;  dangerously  fed  up,  If  It  comes 
lo  that. 

The  so-called  "safe  streets"  bill  passed  by 
the  enormous  margin  of  72  to  4  incorporates 
wise  provisions  and  others,  like  the  open- 
ended  authorization  for  wire-tapping,  that 
are  debatable  Indeed  and  must  bring  grave 
disquiet  to  reasonable  men 

For  the  House  of  Representatives  to  have 
adopted  so  uncharted  a  measure  with  so 
little  real  debate  would  have  been  one  thing. 
That  body  Invariably  reflects  the  wider  and 
wilder  swings  of  public  sentiment  and  In  fact 
sometimes  acts  without  much  thought  In 
unspoken  awareness  that  the  Senate  will  al- 
ways be  there  to  check  Its  excesses.  But  for 
the  Senate  to  move  as  It  has  now  moved  Is  a 
rare  thing,  the  implications  ol  which  could 
hardly  be  more  somber 

For  the  plain  truth  here  is  that  this  ordi- 
narily careful  and  deliberative  body  has  re- 
buked the  Supreme  Court  ni  the  United 
States  in  a  way  and  to  a  degree  that  this  Na- 
tion has  never  before  known.  For  the  .Sen- 
ate's bill  In  substance  reverses  kev  decisions 
of  the  Court  which  a  staggering  niajority  of 
Senators  believe  to  amount  to  shackling  the 
police  and  prosecuting  otticers  It  is  far  more, 
then,  than  a  vote  against  "crime."  It  Is  a  vote 
of  no  confidence  in  the  highest  judicial  Insti- 
tution of  this  country.  President  Pranklln 
Roosevelt  attempted  hall  a  liletlme  ago  to 
pack  the  Court  to  alter  Its  views  on  economic 
matters.  Now  the  Senate  actually  repudiates 
the  Court  for  social  views  now  formally 
found  to  be  Intolerable  to  tlie  country's  high- 
est legislative  institution. 

It  Is  the  inevitable  end  t-.j  a  jrathcring 
tragedy  of  which  some  observers  had  long 
warned,  and  warned  In  vain.  For  the  law  of 
phy.slcs  that  action  provokes  reaction  Is  also 
the  law  of  life;  and  the  Court,  by  persistent 
rewriting  of  the  Constitution  to  suit  the  per- 
sonal views  of  most  of  its  members  has  per- 
sistently invited  what  at  last  It  has  got — the 
positive  enmity  of  the  Senate. 

The  men  on  the  High  Bench  have  long  re- 
fused to  practice  that  self-restraint,  that 
proper  Internal  check  on  their  own  vast  pow- 
ers which  it  is  their  very  highest  duty  to 
practice.  So  today,  no  matter  how  reluctant 
one  may  be  to  say  It  aloud,  a  constitutional 
crisis  exists  in  this  Nation. 

To  attempt  any  total  Inquest  upon  the 
Senate's  motives  Is  of  course  a  difficult  and 
iffy  enterprise.  Still  It  may  be  said  to  be 
likely,  at  the  very  least,  that  It  has  gone  so 
far  as  It  has  gone  In  a  general  sense  of  frus- 
tration at  endless  lawless  "demonstrations" 
which  mock  all  notions  of  order  and  even 
perhaps  In  part  because  of  the  current  pres- 
ence in  Washington  of  the  Poor  Peoples 
March. 

It  Is  not  altogetiiPr  Irrelevant  that  even  as 
the  roll  was  being  called  In  the  West  Wing  of 
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the  Capitol.  18  chanting  "demonstrators" 
were  being  hauled  away  from  a  congressional 
office  building 

That  this  Is  not  the  best  possible  emotional 
climate  In  which  to  legislate  grave  matters 
surely  goes  without  saying.  It  Is  no  less  true, 
however,  that  the  situation  In  this  national 
capital,  a  situation  in  which  bus  drivers  re- 
fuse to  work  at  nieht  In  imminent  fear  of 
bandits  and  murderers,  is  a  condition  and 
not  merely  a  theory 

This  columnist  predicted  more  than  two 
years  ago  that  the  great  sleeper  issue  of  the 
1968  presidential  campaign  would  not  be 
Vietnam  but  rather  crime  and  disorder  No 
one  can  reasonably  doubt  this  anymore  If 
only  the  campaign  dialogue  can  proceed  in 
rational  calm  we  shall  yet  surmount  this 
ugly  problem  If  not,  if  politicians  who  were 
once  too  permissive  toward  disorder  now  turn 
to  extremist  solutions,  the  road  ahead  will  be 
gloomy  beyond  description.  Firmness,  yes; 
hysteria,  no. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  27,   19681 

Patrolman   Prank   Gvcciardi   Will   Not   Be 
ON  His  Beat  Today 

He  Is  but  one  law  enforcement  officer 
victimized  by  increasing  violence.  Patrolman 
Gucclardlis  now  in  St.  Lukes  Hospital  with 
injuries  sustained  during  the  recent  Colum- 
bia University  demonstrations  He  may  never 
walk  again  There  are  others 

How  many  more  of  New  York's  finest  may 
not  be  on  duty  tomorrow  or  the  day  after 
that?  How  much  longer  can  lawlessness  and 
disorder  be  countenanced?  How  much  longer 
can  this  or  any  city  accept  a  paradox  that 
gives  a  thug  the  right  to  purchase  guns 
through  the  mall,  while  denying  policemen 
the  use  of  a  nightstick  to  quell  dangerotis 
riots? 

The  police,  today,  face  the  most  critical 
challenge  in  history.  Crime  and  civil  dis- 
obedience are  taking  on  epidemic  propor- 
tions. The  streets,  the  colleges,  the  universi- 
ties, our  homes  and  personal  safety  are  being 
threatened  dally.  Any  law  with  which  a  dem- 
onstrator dis.agrees.  becomes,  for  him,  an  in- 
valid law  A  city  without  law  is  a  city  in 
chaos,  and  nc  law  is  meaningful  unless  it  can 
be  enforced 

This  adver'.lsement  is  an  effort  to  make 
you  aware  of  the  problems  facing  those  men 
and  women  who  have  taken  an  oath  to  pro- 
tect all  the  citizens  of  this  community 

The  police  offlcer-s  Job  is  vital.  To  operate 
eflectlvely.  he  must  know  that  he  has  the 
support  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  backing 
of  the  city  administration.  He  must  be  con- 
sidered an  ally,  not  a  villain  in  a  drama  he  did 
not  create.  He  must  not  be  considered  a  crea- 
ture outside  the  periphery  of  society.  Yet.  he 
and  his  family  have  become  the  targets  of 
continued  abuse,  humiliation  and  personal 
threat. 

The  New  York  City  Police  Department 
must  not  be  used  as  a  tool  for  any  man's  self- 
serving  ambitions.  Political  expediency  has 
replaced  total  support  for  law  enforcement. 
In  the  face  of  increasing  civil  disorder  and 
violence,  personal  national  image  appears 
more  important  than  the  grace  problems  that 
beset  this  city. 

As  a  result  of  current  emergencies,  the 
pol-ceman  has  been  asked  to  devote  exhaust- 
ing, hazardous  overtime  hours.  But  even  after 
the  lengthiest  delays,  he  is  arbitrarily  given 
Inadequate  compensation  In  disregard  of  con- 
tractual agreements. 

He  works  12  straight  hours  under  emer- 
gency conditions,  but  often  the  city  does  not 
even  grant  him  time  off  for  meals. 

The  jKiliceman  is  continuously  ordered  to 
operate  in  areas  other  than  his  own  precinct. 
This  Is  known  as  "flying."  For  the  police  offi- 
cer, it  involves  reporting  to  his  own  precinct, 
then  traveling  to  a  new  assignment  and  re- 
versing the  procedure  at  the  end  of  his  tour. 
It  means  extra  hours  for  which  he  receives 
absolutely  no  compensation.  More  Important 


to  the  community.  It  leaves  precincts  under- 
manned and  underprotected. 

The  policeman  faces  the  stark  realities  of 
headlines  that  scream  "KUl  a  Cop  a  Day," 
"Butchers."  "Police  Brutality."  And  yet.  each 
day,  he  takes  his  place  again  as  the  first  line 
of  defense  between  an  orderly  society  and 
mob  rule. 

The  policeman  is  acutely  aware  of  social 
and  economic  injustices.  He  walks  among 
them  every  day.  But  his  responsibility  Is  clear 
and  simple:  to  enforce  the  law  as  it  exists 
and  to  protect  each  and  every  person  against 
those  who  violate  the  law  He  has  exercised 
tremendous  self-restraint  in  the  face  of  ex- 
treme provocation  .  .  .  and  he  will  continue 
to  do  so.  But.  when  commanded  to  use  re- 
straint in  the  face  of  criminal  acts,  without 
being  given  viable  alternatives  to  properly 
perform  his  duty,  only  anarchy  can  result. 

If  the  police  are  not  permitted  to  act  effec- 
tively in  the  interest  of  all  citizens,  then  no 
citizen  is  safe  and  the  very  future  of  this 
democratic  society  Is  endangered. 

Patrolman  Frank  Gucciardi  Is  Involved. 
How  about  you? 

Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion or  THE  City  of  New  York. 

John  J.  Cassese.  President. 

We  Can't  Pxtt  Otrr  Fires   and  Dodge  Beer 
Bottles 

Put  yourself  in  our  shoes  for  a  minute. 
There's  a  five-alarm  fire.  Maybe  half  i  city 
block  is  in  flames.  Lives  are  in  danger,  i-^sses- 
slons  are  going  up  in  smoke.  \Wu.is  are 
crumbling.  Floors  are  caving  In.  ""eopie  are 
in  real  trouble.  We're  used  to  hanaling  scenes 
like  this  because  we're  firemen.  It's  part  of 
our  Job. 

If  it  were  your  place  in  flames  you'd  be 
plenty  anxious  for  us  to  do  our  job.  You 
wouldn't  want  anything  to  stand  in  our  way. 

But  something  is  standing  in  our  way. 
Bottles.  Rocks.  Bricks.  Sometimes  even  bul- 
lets. 

Why  on  earth  anyone  would  want  to  keep 
us  from  doing  what  we're  supposed  to  do  is 
a  pretty  sick  mystery.  But  it  is  happening. 

When  we  answer  a  call  in  a  depressed  area, 
a  few  misled  people  start  clobbering  us. 
Sometimes  they  even  take  pot  shots  at  us. 
We  know  neighborhoods  like  Harlem.  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant.  Brownsville  and  the  South 
Bronx  are  no  paradise  to  live  In.  But  taking 
it  out  on  the  firemen  is  no  nnswer. 

Everyone  Is  entitled  to  fire  protection,  and 
why  should  innocent  people  be  deprived  of 
it  because  of  these  senseless  acts. 

Things  have  gotten  so  bad  in  this  city  that 
the  firemen  need  police  protection.  City  Hall 
is  going  to  have  to  stop  fooling  around  and 
really  find  a  way  to  solve  this  problem.  We 
need  consistent.' adequate  police  protection 
to  do  our  Job.  It's  in  the  City's  interest  to 
provide  It.  Because  when  a  fireman  is  hurt. 
everybody  suffers.  It  means  a  man  and  his 
family  are  put  through  a  lot  of  grief.  And 
there's  one  less  fireman  around  to  protect 
your  life  and  property. 

You  can  help. 

Write  Mayor  Lindsay  and  tell  City  Hall  to 
give  us  the  protection  we  need  to  do  our 
job.  If  they  don't  come  through  now,  the 
people  who  need  fire  protection  most  Just 
may  not  get  it. 

Uniformed  Firemen's   Assoc, 
Michael  J.  Maye.  Prpfident. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Birthday  Anniversary  of  Vice  President 

Humphrey 

(Statement  by  Senator  McGee) 

As  I  look  back.  I  find  it  somewhat  hard 
to  believe  that  the  Hubert  H  Humphrey  who 
burst  upon  the  national  political  scene  in 
1948  was  but  37  years  old.  He  was  young 
indeed.  Todav.  20  years  later,  he  is  still  a 
voting  man  in  every  way. 

Hubert  Humphrey  has  accomplished  :i 
great  deal,  both  before  and  after  the  events 
which  brought  him  into  public  prominence. 
Always,  he  has  been  on  top  oi  the  times, 
thinking  ahead  in  order  to  improve  this  great 
country  for  all  its  inhabitants  It  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  name  another 
individual  who  has  proven  to  be  a  more 
dedicated  and  loyal  servant  of  the  public,  or. 
for  that  matter,  a  more  warm  ana  real  per- 
son to  those  fortunate  enough  to  have  per- 
sonal contact  with  him.  I  know  how  we  in 
this  Chamber  regard  our  Vice  President:  and 
I  believe  that  the  people  of  America  on  the 
whole  have  a  similar,  if  less  personal,  regard 
for  Hubert  h  imphrey.  He  has  given  them 
.eadership  tempered  with  the  qualities  of 
'  -armth  and  reality  and  will.  I  am  confident, 
continue  to  do  so  for  some  years  to  come. 

My  own  regard  for  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey Is  Immense  We  are  political  allies, 
yes  He  has  been  a  wise  counselor  to  me.  But 
there  is  more,  much  more,  to  it  than  that. 
I  have  found  that  to  know  Hubert  Humphrey 
is  to  like  him  well,  to  be  excited  by  his  energy 
and  captivated  by  his  mind.  So  I  join  Sena- 
tors in  a  sincere  happy  birthday  wish  for  the 
Vice  President,  with  the  hope  that  we  are 
marking  here  today  the  beginning  of  a  truly 
climatic  year  in  his  life — a  year  that  I  know 
would  be  highly  ijeneficial  to  our  country  and 
Its  people. 


BIRTHDAY   ANNIVERSARY  OF  VICE 
PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  a  statement 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
W^yoming  iMr.  McGee]  relative  to  the 
birthday  anniversary  of  Vice  President 
Humphrey. 
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JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN.  JR. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Joseph  W. 
Martin,  Jr..  who  passed  away  this  past 
March,  was  a  legend  in  his  own  lifetime. 
He  was  an  honored  and  beloved  man 
whose  influence  was  felt  by  all  who  came 
into  contact  with  him  during  his  career 
in  public  life.  He  answered  to  many 
names — Mr.  Speaker,  the  minority  lead- 
er. "Mr.  Republican,"  and  simply  Joe.  In 
all  of  those  roles  his  guilding  purpose 
was  service — to  his  party,  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  his  Nation. 

His  legislative  career  began  in  1912  as 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives.  He  was  elected  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  1924 
and  served  continuously  through  the  89th 
Congress.  He  was  the  Republican  leader 
of  the  House  from  the  76th  to  the  85th 
Congresses,  and  was  Speaker  in  the  80th 
and  83d  Congresses. 

He  first  attended  a  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  as  a  delegate  in  1916. 
He  was  permanent  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Conventions  of  1940, 
1944,  1948,  1952,  and  1956. 

I  had  the  great  privilege  to  know  him 
and  to  learn  from  him  both  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  on  the  convention  floor. 
I  was  first  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  the  1940  campaign  of 
Wendell  L.  Wlllkie,  which  was  managed 
by  Joe  Martin.  As  national  chairman  of 
my  party  during  the  I>ewey  campaign  of 
1948, 1  again  had  the  great  good  fortune 
to  work  closely  with  Joe  Martin. 

Joe  Martin  was  a  very  special  person, 
and  he  occupies  a  special  place  in  the 


memory  of  everyone  who  knew  him.  His 
long  and  dedicated  service  will  assure 
him  a  special  place  in  the  annals  of 
American  history. 


WHO  OWNS  THE  GAME? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
month's  issue  of  Con.servatioii  News  con- 
tains part  1  of  an  article  entitled,  "Who 
Owns  the  Game?"  written  by  Ernest 
Swift. 

In  the  article,  the  author  pulls  no 
punches  and  raises  a  clear  warning  to  all 
States  that  wish  to  retain  their  tradi- 
tional rights  to  resident  fish  and  game 
animals. 

I  urge  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  liave  not  done  so  to  support  the  two 
bills  now  pending  on  this  issue.  They 
would  clearly  spell  out  the  jurisdictional 
responsibilities  of  our  50  States.  I  invite 
their  attention  to  S.  2951,  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible  1 
and  to  S.  3212  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  iMr.  Fannin  I.  The.se  bills 
already  tnjoy  bipartisan  support. 

S.  3212  is  presently  cosponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  \  Mr.  Dominick  1 , 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
ErvinI,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
IMr.  Holland!,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  IMr.  Thurmond],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Tower  1 .  and  myself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Who  Owns  the  Game," 
published  in  Consei-vation  News  of  May  5, 
1968,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Who  Owns  the  Game? — Part  I 
(By  Ernest  Swift) 

Authority  of  the  states  to  manage  and 
control  all  resident  game  and  fish  within 
their  txDrders,  as  well  as  claim  title  to  the 
same,  is  again  being  challenged  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  time  it  Is  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  regarding  all  wildlife  species 
within  the  borders  of  Federal  lands,  and  es- 
pecially under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior. 

To  the  rising  generation  of  young  American 
sportsmen  this  may  come  as  a  new  and  star- 
tling usurpation  of  authority,  having  grown 
up  with  the  snug  theory  that  all  resident 
game  belongs  to  the  state  wherein  it  resides. 
But  this  issue  has  a  long  history  of  conten- 
tion, going  back  at  least  fifty  years.  This 
challenge  was  responsible  for  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  with  Great  Britain  and  later 
with  Mexico,  thereby  bringing  to  bear  the 
treaty  p>owers  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

This  challenge  was  again  made  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Henry  V?allace  during  the  de- 
pression years  when  he  was  going  to  set  sea- 
sons and  bag  limits  on  the  National  Forests. 
Issue  permits  for  hunting,  and  charge  for 
them  under  the  one-time  famous  order 
G.20-A. 

This  order  of  Mr.  Wallace  threatening  the 
rights  of  the  several  states  to  manage  their 
own  game,  made  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Fish,  Game  and  Conservation  Com- 
missioners grow  up  over  night  and  put  on 
long  pants.  Under  the  able  leadership  of  Seth 
Gordon,  then  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  and  President  of  the  In- 
ternational, the  states  gave  Mr.  Wallace  such 
a  rough  time  that  he  beat  a  hasty  and  not  too 
dignified  retreat. 

For  years  this  Federal  versus  State  Issue 


over  who  has  title  to  wild  game  has  smold- 
ered under  a  cover  of  cold  looking  ashes,  but 
the  coals  have  never  been  extinguished.  It 
appears  as  If  those  forces  wishing  to  see  the 
Federal  government  take  over  such  Jurisdic- 
tion liave  simply  been  laying  back  waiting 
to  again  fan  the  flames,  i'o  them  the  time 
seems  ripe  witli  more  courts  looking  with 
favor  on  increased  Federal  controls  and  with 
an  increasing  number  of  landless  people  be- 
ginning to  frown  on  hunting  as  a  form  of  out- 
door recreation  and  an  age-old  tradition  of 
the  .'American  way  of  life. 

But  the  implications  are  far  deeper  than 
appear  on  the  surface.  The  first  step  would 
be  to  destroy  title  of  tlie  several  states  to 
the  game  residing  on  Federal  lands  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  states.  This  would 
quickly  erode  the  power  to  finance  stale  con- 
servation operations  through  reduced  license 
fees,  esijeciallv  in  many  of  the  western  states 
where  public  land  ownership  is  as  high  as 
80':  .  In  the  eastern  states  this  impact  would 
not  be  so  quickly  apparent.  However,  the 
second  step  in  wildlife  ownersiiip  would  be 
to  pass  legislation  so  that  landowners  could 
acquire  title  to  game  and  fish  on  their  lands 
or  abutting  waterways  as  is  now  and  has  been 
traditional  In  Europe  for  centuries. 

This  drive  for  landowners  to  obtain  title 
tn  game  and  fish  on  their  own  lands  has  been 
.1  declared  purpose  of  some  agencies  and 
organizations.  If  not  formally  documented.  It 
has  been  so  stated  In  speeches  hy  their  rep- 
resentatives. 

.So  the  timetable  as  contemplated  b\  some 
of  our  federally  minded  [xiUtlclans.  bureau- 
crats and  tho.=e  who  see  wrong  in  hunting 
and  fishing  under  the  present  system,  is  to 
destroy  the  state  conservation  agencies  by 
drying  up  their  source  of  revenues  and  next 
giving  title  to  resident  game  to  the  Federal 
government  on  Federal  lands  and  to  private 
ov.ners  on  their  respective  lands.  In  many 
states  east  of  the  Mississippi,  hunting  on 
private  lands  constitutes  the  bulk  of  that 
locre-ation  as  some  states  have  little  land  of 
their  own. 

This  is  .something  for  all  state  conserva- 
tion officials,  game  wardens,  game  and  fish 
biologists  and  even  state  foresters  to  think 
about,  let  alone  Mr.  Average  Citizen  and 
Hunter  who  for  generations  has  been  able 
to  hunt  on  lands  leased  by  his  state,  on 
Federal  lands  or  by  permission  on  private 
lands  under  the  game  seasons  and  license 
laws  of  his  own  state. 

If  the  title  of  game  finally  goes  to  the  In- 
dividual land  owners,  the  hunter  may  find 
himself  checking  on  and  off  each  farm  and 
paying  the  landowner  for  each  grouse,  par- 
tridge, rabbit  or  deer  that  he  shoots.  He 
may  have  to  do  the  same  on  Federal  lands. 
The  trapper  may  have  to  pay  a  percentage 
of  his  muskrat,  niink  and  beaver  take  if  his 
traps  are  staked  on  lands  or  water  where 
priv.ate  ownership  Is  claimed.  Such  prophe- 
cies are  not  a  silly  exercise  of  unrealities; 
they  could  eventually  become  haunting 
facts. 

The  immediate  case  in  issue  resulted  from 
the  National  Park  employees  killing  some 
15  deer  in  the  Carlsbad  Caverns  National 
Park  In  New  Mexico,  and  in  direct  violation 
(if  the  lavis  of  that  state.  The  deer  were 
shot  as  part  of  a  research  project.  They  were 
shot,  their  stomachs  removed  and  the  car- 
casses left  to  rot.  Offers  by  the  New  Mexico 
officials  to  assist  in  the  study  and  to  issue 
collecting  permit.s  according  to  the  laws  of 
New  Mexico  were  refused  (let  us  say  scorned  i 
by  the  Park  Service. 

For  at  least  three  decades  there  has  been 
a  trend  by  some  Federal  courts  and  bureaus 
to  diminish  the  powers  of  the  states  in  both 
their  social  and  commercial  behavior,  as  well 
as  advocating  and  attempting  to  assume 
Jurisdiction  of  all  resources  on  public  lands, 
especially  wildlife.  Sadly  enough  this  has 
come  about  In  some  instances  because  the 
states  have  sometimes  failed  to  live  up  to 


their  responsibilities,  to  pass  constructive 
legislation  and  to  make  compacts  among 
themselves. 

In  the  case  of  water  pollution  many  an 
honest  "state-rlghtcr"  has  been  forced  to  seek 
improvements  through  application  of  uni- 
form laws  passed  by  the  US  Congress;  but 
any  failures  on  the  pan  of  the  states  in 
eliminating  pollution  has  no  bearing  on  the 
case  In  question.  There  Is  a  growing  arrogance 
that  only  the  people  representing  the  Fed- 
eral government  have  the  Intelligence,  Integ- 
rity and  know-how  to  steer  the  resource 
ship  They  believe  they  are  among  the  few 
of  God's  anointed  that  can  plan  and  make 
no  mistakes,  that  they  alone  sit  on  the  right 
hand  of  Jehovah. 

A  Federal  District  Court  judge  recently 
ruled  In  favor  of  New  Mexico,  but  the  deci- 
sion Is  expected  to  be  appealed  The  National 
Wildlife  Federation  has  announced  that  It 
will  interveiw  as  a  "friend  of  the  court."  If 
necessary.  In  this  current  court  case  to  decide 
legal  ownership  of  wildlife 

Thomas  L.  Kimball.  Executive  Director  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation  has  stated: 
"If  the  Federal  government's  claim  to  legal 
jurisdiction  over  resident  game  and  fish  pre- 
vails, then  private  landowners  could  con- 
ceivably claim  a  similar  right — such  a  doc- 
trine would  lead  to  complete  chaos  and  con- 
fusion in  the  protection,  management  and 
restoration  of  America's  fish  and  wildlife 
resources." 

(Part  II  win  trace  some  of  the  common 
law  and  legal  philosophies  of  fish  and  game 
matters  as  handed  down  to  us  ) 


PRESIDENT   JOHNSON   AND   WORK- 
ING LIBERALISM 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  weekend,  President  Johnson 
.spoke  to  the  International  Ladies'  Gar- 
ment Workers  Union,  in  Atlantic  City. 
There  were  two  main  points  in  the  Presi- 
dent's address. 

First,  he  drew  an  important  distinction 
between  merely  talking  about  the  pro- 
gressive change  and  actually  doing  some- 
thing about  progressive  change.  As  he 
phrased  it: 

The  essence  of  politics  ...  Is  to  find  an 
administrative  remedy  for  a  rhetorical 
dilemma. 

He  urged  his  audience  to  demand 
an  answer  to  the  question  of  "How?" 
when  they  are  asked  for  support  by  peo- 
ple who  promise  to  solve  the  problems  of 
America. 

Second,  he  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  next  occupant  of  his  office,  whoever 
he  might  be.  would  build  on  the  record 
of  accomplishment  of  the  past.  In  his 
own  words: 

I  hope  our  next  President  villi  have  Just 
begun  and  will  continue,  :i5  you  have,  to 
build,  to  heal  and  to  unite  the  greatest  nation 
in  all  the  world. 

These  two  points  are  extremely  im- 
portant to  consider  in  this  election  year, 
and  President  Johnson,  by  pointing  them 
out,  has  demonstrated  that,  although  he 
has  withdrawn  from  presidential  poll- 
tics,  he  has  not  withdrawn  from  national 
leadership  in  these  challenging  times. 


THE  URBAN  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  when 
President  Johnson  announced  the  Board 
of  Trustees  for  the  new  Urban  Institute. 
he  gave  notice  that  the  Nation  was  mo- 
bilizing its  best  intellectual  resources  to 
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help  find  solutions  to  the  grave  problems 
that  beset  our  cities.  The  uniformly  high 
caliber  of  the  men  who  will  serve  on  the 
Board  assures  that  a  wide  range  of  talent 
and  competence  will  be  brought  to  bear 
on  our  highest  priority  social  problem. 
Last  December  the  President  asked 
seven  distinguished  citizens  to  resolve 
basic  issues  concerning  the  role  of  the 
Institute  to  draft  and  me  legal  docu- 
ments, incorporate  the  Institute  as  a  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  corporation,  select  a 
prestigious  Board  of  Trustees,  and  rec- 
ommend the  best  qualified  man  avail- 
able for  president. 

The  panel  has  completed  its  job,  and 
the  Institute  has  begun  to  work.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  is  chaired  by  Arjay 
Miller,  vice  chairman  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  William  Gorham.  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  was  chosen  by 
the  Board  to  serve  as  president  of  the 
Institute.  He  foi-merly  served  with  the 
Rand  Coi-p .  and  as  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Defense.  He  has  had  long 
experience  m  problem  solving  analysis 
and  methods.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Miller 
and  Mr.  Gorham  the  Board  includes: 

William  Friday,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina; 

Eugene  C.  Fubini.  vice  president.  In- 
ternational Business  Machines.  Inc.; 

William  H.  Hastie.  judge.  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit; 

Edgar  P.  Kaiser,  chainnan.  Kaiser  In- 
dustries. Inc.: 

Edward  F.  Levi,  president,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago : 

Baylass  A.  Manning,  dean,  Stanford 
University  School  of  Law; 

Stanley  Marcus,  president,  Neiman 
Marcus; 

Robert  S  McNamara.  president,  the 
World  Bank : 

J.  Irwin  Miller,  chairman.  Cummins 
Ent-'ine  Co.: 

Charles  L  Schultze.  senior  fellow,  the 
Brookings  Institution : 

Leon  H.  Sullivan,  chairman.  Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization  Center.  Phila- 
delphia; 

Cyrus  R.  Vance,  partner,  law  firm  of 
Simpson.  Thatcher  &  Bartlett  of  New 
York;  and 

Whitney  M.  Young.  Jr..  executive  di- 
rector. National  Urban  League. 

There  is  common  agreement  that  our 
large  cities  face  two  critical  problems. 
The  first  grows  out  of  sheer  size.  The 
second  problem  concerns  the  urban  poor. 
During  tiie  last  several  decades  we  have 
seen  the  movement  of  the  affluent  and 
middle-income  people  to  the  suburbs  and 
their  replacement  by  the  poor  who  have 
crowded  into  our  dense  neighborhoods. 
Much  of  the  inner  city  population  is 
poorly  educated,  ill  housed,  inadequately 
served  by  outmoded  health  and  recrea- 
tional facilities,  jobless  or  imderem- 
ployed,  alienated  and  hopeless.  The  fact 
that  most  are  Negro  or  Puerto  Rican 
heightens  their  bitterness  and  their  deep 
feeling  of  isolation  from  American  life. 
Last  year's  civil  disorders,  and  the  more 
recent  ones,  are  the  tragic  evidence  of 
the  alienation  of  the  urban  poor. 

Faced  with  Immediate  crises  and  the 
need  to  act,  public  agencies  are  unable 
to  devote  time  and  resources  to  careful 
studies   of    lu-ban    problems    and   their 


causes  and  solutions,  or  to  develop  effec- 
tive strategies.  Ad  hoc  committees  and 
special  task  forces  are  helpful  with  spe- 
cific problems,  but  are  too  short  lived  to 
carr>'  out  intensive  studies. 

Mr.  President,  the  Urban  Institute  will 
be  permanent.  It  will  mass  high  quality 
talent  for  thorough  and  continuing  stud- 
ies of  city  problems.  It  will  build  on  ex- 
isting knowledge  and  to  add  to  our  im- 
derstanding  of  urban  concerns  by  sup- 
plying useful  data  and  exploring  the 
complex  relationships  between  problems 
and  programs.  It  will  devise  coordinated 
plans  for  attacking  the  urban  dilemma. 
The  Institute  will  work  with  individual 
cities  in  establishing  cooperative  centers 
where  its  staff  can  help  city  officials  in 
attacking  local  problems. 

We  have  launched  many  programs  to 
combat  urban  blight  and  human  misery. 
The  Urban  Institute  will  undertake  con- 
tinuing, comprehensive  and  independent 
evaluation  of  Federal,  local,  and  private 
programs  to  assure  that  they  are  being 
carried  out  effectively,  that  they  can 
build  on  and  profit  from  existing  experi- 
ence, and  that  they  contribute  systemati- 
cally to  a  growing  fund  of  knowledge  on 
how  to  improve  the  quality  of  urban  lile. 

The  Urban  Institute  is  no  substitute 
for  more  direct  efforts.  The  obvious  needs 
of  the  cities  for  better  jobs,  education, 
housing,  and  health  require  immediate 
action.  What  the  Institute  can  do  is  pro- 
vide a  continuing,  independent  resource 
for  evaluating  action  programs  to  assure 
that  public  and  private  funds  go  into 
programs  that  show  results.  It  can  build 
a  better  foimdation  for  new  action 
efforts. 

Mr.  President.  I  welcome  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Urban  Institute. 


CRIME  IN  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  1 
week  ago  today,  a  group  of  wives  of  D.C. 
Transit  Co.  busdrivers  visited  me  in  my 
office.  They  were  upset  by  the  fatal  shoot- 
ing of  a  busdriver  a  few  days  before  and 
by  the  generally  deplorable  crime  .situa- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  busdrivers  and  their  wives  had  a 
genuine  and  valid  grievance.  The  action 
taken  by  the  drivers  in  refusing  to  cairy 
cash  on  night  runs  was  a  reflection  of 
their  concern. 

Following  my  meeting  with  the  wives 
of  the  drivers,  I  wrote  to  Mayor  Wash- 
ington and  to  Mr.  O.  Roy  Chalk,  pres- 
ident of  D.C.  Transit  Co..  urging  that 
they  take  immediate  steps  to  improve 
the"  protection  afforded  to  busdrivers. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  yet  received 
an  answer  from  either  the  Mayor  or  Mr. 
Chalk.  Equally  regrettable  is  the  fact 
that  the  situation  is  far  from  resolved 
in  any  way.  The  events  of  the  past 
week — Including  the  action  by  the  drivers 
and  the  response  of  the  company  and 
public  officials — have  done  little  to  pro- 
vide assurance  that  this  problem  is  near- 
ing  solution. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  24.  1968,  the 
Washington  Star  published  an  editorial 
addressed  to  this  subject.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  editorial  and 
copies  of  my  letters  of  May  20.  1968,  to 
Mayor  Washington  and  Mr.  Chalk  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

[Prom  the  Evening  Stax.  May  24.  1968] 

Breathing  Spixl 
Washington's  bus  drivers  acted  with  com- 
mendable restraint  and  good  sense  last  night 
in  averting,  for  the  ttme  being,  a  total, 
disastrous  paralysis  of  transit  service  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

This  responsible  decision,  however,  should 
not  be  misread.  It  was  purely  a  temporary 
concession,  agreed  upon  by  a  slim  majority 
of  the  bus  drivers  solely  for  the  purpo.=e  of 
giving  the  D.C.  Transit  System  and  city  of- 
ficials an  opportunity  to  respond  to  their 
legitimate  demands  for  greater  measures  of 
protection  against  assaults  from  armed  rob- 
bers and  thugs.  The  Immediate  response  that 
is  called  for.  moreover,  is  perfectly  clear. 

As  a  first  step,  the  bus  company  should  ac- 
cede to  the  demand  that  evening  and  night 
passengers  be  required  to  have  the  exact 
change  for  their  fares  before  boarding  buses. 
This  would  eliminate  the  need  for  drivers  to 
carry  cash  for  change-making  purposes  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  darkness  when  danger  la 
most  prevalent.  The  bus  drivers  have  no  de- 
sire to  continue  the  present  curtailment 
of  night  service,  which  is  impoeing  -revere 
haj-dshlps  upon  many  people  who  rely  wholly 
on  buses  for  transportation.  The  drivers'  re- 
fusal to  set  themselves  up  as  targets  for 
robbery  during  these  hours,  however.  Is  com- 
pletely understandable. 

.\s  far  as  the  public  Is  concerned,  the  exact- 
change  proposal  is  hardly  a  radical  concept. 
Those  thousands  of  Washlngtonians  who  use 
pay  telephones  every  day  either  have  exact 
change  on  hand  before  they  enter  phone 
booths  or  they  don't  make  their  calls.  The 
same  requirement  applies,  of  course,  to  thou- 
sands of  motorists  every  day  who  drop  coins 
in  parking  meters. 

The  bus  company  .apparently  Is  convinced 
that  such  a  policy,  applied  to  buses,  would 
result  In  a  loss  of  faxes.  There  Is  no  solid 
evidence  to  sustain  that  fear.  No  one  should 
be  given  a  free  ride  on  buses.  Nothing  would 
be  lost,  however,  by  invoking  the  new  proce- 
dure on  a  trial  basis.  It  might  well  prove  botii 
feasible  and  desirable,  once  the  public  is  ac- 
customed to  the  change,  on  a  round-the- 
clock  basis. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  only  available 
remedy.  The  idea  of  enclosing  drivers  in 
protective  plastic  shields,  already  widely 
discussed,  should  be  pursued.  Various  types 
of  alarm  systems  might  be  mstaJled  on  buses. 
Perhaps  change-making  machines  are  an- 
other possibiHty.  The  police  might  well 
assign  at  least  a  limited  number  of  additional 
unidentified,  armed  plainclothesmen  to  buses. 
The  drivers'  request  for  insurance  protection 
agains  felonious  assault  deserves  considera- 
tion. 

These  are  all  subjects  which  the  mediator 
appointed  by  Mayor  Washington  should  ex- 
plore with  b.C.  Transit  in  seeking  positive 
commitments  to  resolve  the  dispute. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washingtcm,  DC,  May   20,   1968. 
Hon.  Walter  E.  Washington. 
Mayor,    District    of    Columbia    Government. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mayor  Washington:  Today,  a  group 
of  wives  of  D.C.  Transit  Company  bus  driv- 
ers visited  me  in  my  office.  They  were  quite 
upset  by  the  deplorable  crime  situation  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  its  effect  on 
thel-  htisbands. 

The  women  brought  forth  many  sugges- 
tions for  improvements  in  the  protection  of 
bus  drivers,  particularly  those  whose  assign- 
ments take  them  into  certain  parts  of  the 
city  at  night.  I  have  wTltten  to  Mr.  O.  Roy 
Chalk,  president  of  D.C.  Transit  in  this  re- 
gard. 

The  posting  of  D.C.  police  officers — prob- 
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ably  in  plain  clothes — on  the  buses  was  one 
of  the  stiggestlons  brought  up  at  today's 
meeting.  It  is  my  hope  that  you  will  give 
this  prompt  and  careful  consideration. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Police  Department 
in  this  city  needs  more  personnel  if  it  is  to 
perform  its  lunctions  etfectively.  You  may  be 
iissured  that  a  proposal  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  lorce  will  have  my  firm  backing,  and 
I  stand  ready  to  assist  you  in  this  urea  iii 
any  way  possible. 

With"  kindest  regards,  I  am 
sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  B.  Brewster. 

U.S.  Senator. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Wa.<:hingtcm,  DC.  May   20,  1968. 
Mr.  O.  Rov  Chalk, 
President,  D.C.  Transit  Co., 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chalk:  Today  a  group  of  wives 
of  DC.  Transit  Company  bus  drivers  visited 
me  in  my  office.  They  were  quite  upset  by 
the  deplorable  crime  situation  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  its  etfect  on  their  hus- 
bands. 

The  women  brought  forth  many  sugges- 
tions I  or  improvements  in  the  protection  of 
bus  drivers,  particularly  those  whose  assign- 
ments take  them  into  certain  parts  of  the 
citv  at  night.  Specifically  these  suggestions 
seemed  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  serious  study 
and  prompt  action: 

1.  Posting  of  private  company  guards  on 
certain  buses  that  travel  through  hazardous 
areas  at  night. 

2.  Reortranization  of  the  fare  payment  sys- 
tem so  that  passengers  pay  their  fares  either 
by  exact  cliange  or  by  means  of  tickets  or 
tokens  purchased  in  advance  at  specified  lo- 
cations. 

3.  Construction  of  protection  shields  be- 
hind the  drivers  cubicles  so  that  drivers  can 
not  be  attacked  unexpectedly  from  the  rear. 

There  obviously  ;u-e  many  steps  that  can 
and  must  be  taken  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  and  Its  Police  Depart- 
ment in  the  area  of  protection  for  bus  drivers 
and  other  citizens  alike.  In  that  connection, 
I  also  am  writing  to  Mayor  Washington. 

It  IS  my  hope,  however,  that  the  D.C. 
Transit  Company  will  do  all  that  it  possibly 
can  to  help  resolve  this  very  difficult  situa- 
tion. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  ;an 
Sincerely  yours. 

Daniel  B.  Brewster. 

U.S.  Senator. 


DEVELOPMENT  IN  ALASKA  AND  THE 
QUALITY  OF  LIFE;  MR.  JOSEPH 
FITZGERALD'S  NOTABLE  COM- 
MENCEaIENT  ADDRESS  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ALASKA 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
thoughtful  address  was  delivered  at  the 
Universitv  of  Alaska  commencement  last 
week  by  Joseph  H.  FitzGerald,  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Field  Committee  for  De- 
velopment Planning  in  Alaska.  It  is  en- 
titled 'Development  and  the  Quality  of 
Life.'  Quality  is  what  Mr.  Fitz- 
Gerald chiefly  emphasizes.  He  points 
out  veiT  penetratingly  that  Ala.'^ka's 
problems  and  needs  differ  from  those  of 
most  of  the  lower  48  States.  Alaska  is  a 
vast  land,  sparsely  inhabited,  with  won- 
derful scenery  and  other  natural  re- 
sources and  none  of  the  problems  of 
urban  congestion  which  afflict  the  older 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Most  im- 
portantly, however,  Mr.  FitzGerald 
stresses  that  Alaska's  "most  urgent  prob- 
lem is  people"  and  he  goes  on  to  indicate 
that  the  traditional  "development"  will 
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mean  little  for  Alaska  if  it  is  not  used 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  Alaska's 
people  and  that  there  must  be  a  direct 
attack  on  poverty  and  Alaska's  lack  of 
economic  opportunity  especially  for  the 
native  people  who  are,  as  he  correctly 
asserts  "now  largely  outside  the  main- 
stream oi  Alaskan  development." 

This  is  u  most  worthwhile  and  wise 
appraisal  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Development  and  the  QoALrrT  of  Life 
It  is  more  than  thirty  years  since  I  left 
the  campus  and  sought  with  high  hopes  to 
make  a  career  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
depression  this  country  has  known.  I  return 
to  the  campus  today  in  a  world  that  Is  dark- 
ened in  a  different  way. 

As  the  product  of  an  inherited  depression, 
my  generation  knew  the  despair  and  frustra- 
tion of  unemployment,  the  hopeless  search 
for  Jobs  that  did  not  exist,  the  degrading 
experience  of  make-work  relief  projects.  We 
lived  in  a  nearly  lifeless  economy.  The  prob- 
lem, so  clear  to  us,  was  the  need  for  stable 
economic  growth.  This  we  have  in  large 
measure  accomplished,  and  the  United  States 
is  today r  a  nation  living  in  unprecedented 
prosperl%. 

What  we  did  not  perceive  were  the  equally 
pressing  problems  of  minority  groups,  the 
structural  poverty  that  holds  our  poor  in 
lx)ndage.  or  the  need  for  the  preservation  of 
our  environment  so  that  it  remains  fit  for 
human  habitation.  In  retrospect.  I  can  see 
that  we  suffered  from  a  monumental  blind- 
ness and  that  we  leave  a  heritage  that  is  a 
paradox— want  amidst  plenty  and  the  ab- 
sence of  full  equality  in  a  democracy. 

.\s  graduates  you  are  setting  out  with  high 
hopes  to  make  a  career  under  Inherited  con- 
ditions of  near  revolution.  Steeped  in  the 
atmosphere  of  our  social  problems,  I  am  sure 
you  have  the  understanding  and  the  incen- 
tive to  solve  them.  Yet  I  am  equally  sure 
that  vou  will,  in  your  turn,  leave  some  prob- 
lems untouched  that  will  have  to  be  resolved 
by  the  next  generation.  Predictably — for  the 
generations  do  have  a  pattern — they  will  de- 
scribe these  problems  as  too  long  neglected 
by  their  parents  and  requiring  solutions  be- 
fore it  is  too  late. 

In  Alaska  we  have  not  escaped  from  the 
problems  of  our  times,  although  I  think  they 
may  be  more  tractable  Here  the  emphasis  is 
economic,  the  development  of  the  state  and 
its  natural  resources.  This  emphasis  must  re- 
main if  we  are  to  achieve  a  prosperous  way 
of  life  for  all  our  people.  But  there  is  another 
side  to  the  coin,  and  we  are  becoming  aware 
that  development  creates  problems  as  well  as 
gives  the  opportunity  to  solve  existing  ones. 
The  danger  is  that  we  may  again  ignore  or 
lack  the  will  to  attack  these  basic  problems. 
The  development  process  poses  the  danger 
that  we  will  pollute  and  desecrate  our  lands, 
our  forests  and  streams,  and  the  air  we 
breathe  in  the  same  unthinking  way  as  has 
been  done  in  the  older  parts  of  our  nation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  development  process 
gives  us  the  only  constructive  opportunity  to 
solve  the  economic  problems  afflicting  Alaska 
Natives  and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  others  who 
are  not  sharing  in  our  prosperity. 

What  is  required  of  us  is  a  clear  view  of 
the  way  ahead  and  a  dedication  by  all  of  us 
to  the  proposition  that  development  must  go 
forward  swiftly  to  provide  economic  op- 
portunity, but  that  in  the  process  the  quality 
of  life  must  not  be  lost.  As  an  under- 
developed area  where  the  land  and  its  re- 
sources are  lust  being  brought  into  use.  we 
have  an  unique  opportunity  to  achieve  this 
goal. 

Thus,  it  is  the  interplay  between  develop- 
ment and  conservation,  and  between  develop- 


ment and  how  Its  benefits  are  shared — among 
Alaska  Natives  as  well  as  others — that  Is  so 
import.nnt.  If  these  problems  are  successfully 
handled,  the  future  strength  and  prosperity 
of  the  state  Is  assured. 

In  working  toward  solutions,  we  must  al- 
ways bear  in  mind  that  these  problems  lU-e 
not  easy:  that,  indeed,  they  will  test  the  lull 
democratic  process  These  are  in  it  problems 
that  are  resolved  by  the  contending  lorces 
of  the  market  place.  Nor  are  they  problems 
for  government  alone,  rhese  problems  will 
require  the  broadest  public  understanding 
and  participation  and  will  test  the  lunda- 
mental  attitudes  of  each  man  and  every 
group. 

Although  the  driving  force  in  our  society 
Is  economic,  I  do  not  Intend  to  dwell  at 
length  on  a  forecast  of  all  the  good  things 
that  can  happen  In  the  state.  It  is  sufficient 
to  point  out  that  we  are  well  launched  on  a 
.series  of  developments  that,  if  wisely  man- 
aged, will  assure  Alaska's  fiscal  soundness 
and  steady  growth.  This  does  not  mean  any 
lessening  of  our  development  efforts.  The 
work  of  planning,  programming  and  manag- 
ing projects  to  keep  abreast  of  the  expanding 
economic  system  will  be  even  greater;  but 
the  focus  has  shifted.  We  are  no  longer  wor- 
ried about  the  fiscal  ability  of  the  state  to 
discharge  its  responsibilities.  Rather,  our  first 
responsibility  has  become  the  need  to  assure 
the  quality  of  the  development  riius,  devel- 
opment must  proceed  in  a  way  that  solves 
our  high  unemployment  rate;  that  lessens 
the  seasonality  of  a  burgeoning  Irontler  econ- 
omy; that  brings  Eskimos,  IndliUis,  and 
.\leuts  into  our  society  on  the  basis  of  lull 
L-conomtc  and  cultiu-al  equality:  and  that 
assures  for  the  future  the  kind  of  environ- 
ment we  desire  for  Alaska. 

Turning  first  to  our  environment  and  Its 
management,  we  find  widespread  confusion 
;is  to  what  environmental  management 
means  and  why  It  .should  be  so  important. 
Too  often  It  is  launched  under  the  banner 
of  "conservation"  but  is  uiken  to  mean  the 
narrow-minded  meddling  of  people  who  op- 
pose all  development  and  who  seek  to  limit 
land  use  to  the  one  which  they  champion. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  substitute  lor  the 
word,  "conservation."  the  phrase,  "the  wise 
management  of  land  and  its  use  in  the  long- 
range  Interests  of  the  public,"  people  are 
more  likely  to  understand  and  more  likely 
to  accept  the  need  for  action. 

As  is  so  often  the  case  in  Alaska,  oiir  con- 
servation problems  are  not  those  of  the 
United  States  generally.  In  most  of  the  states, 
population  growth,  especially  in  large  urban 
areas,  and  heavily  concentrated  industrial 
complexes,  combined  with  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  unconcern,  have  resulted  in  the 
pollution  of  water  and  air  to  the  point  that 
It  is  creating  a  crisis  of  enormous  dimen- 
sions. We  do  not  have  a  large  population  in 
-Alaska,  and  we  are  Just  beginning  to  develop 
a  pattern  of  land  use  The  task,  therefore,  is 
not  to  reclaim  our  lands  or  purify  our  wa- 
ters. It  is  to  achieve  proper  management  at 
the  outset  as  we  make  initial  use  of  our 
resources. 

In  concept,  the  task  Is  clear  enough.  The 
problem  arises  In  marshaling  the  forces  to 
accomplish  it.  Effective  public  policy  is  easi- 
est to  achieve  when  It  coincides  with  the  Im- 
mediate economic  objectives  of  industry  or 
some  organized  group.  It  is  difficult  when 
broad  public  welfare  Is  seemingly  opposed  to 
these  interests.  In  land  use  and  resource  de- 
velopment the  pattern  is  mixed.  In  some 
cases,  proper  management  practices  are  an 
essential  part  of  effective  development.  In 
this  category  fall  the  efforts  of  government 
and  industry  to  protect  our  fisheries  from 
pollution  that  might  otherwise  accompany 
oil  development  or  to  protect  our  salmon 
beds  from  silt  deposited  by  hydraulic  mining, 
road  development,  or  logging.  The  needs  of 
our  cities  for  pure  water  are  also  pressing 
enough  to  lead  to  sound  conser\'atlon  prac- 
tices. 
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The  area  of  major  concern  lies  In  the 
management  of  99  percent  of  the  lands  In 
the  public  domain  under  state  and  federal 
control,  lands  which  are  in  most  cases  virgin 
lands  not  yet  committed  to  use.  Here  there 
are  few  economic  forces  pressing  for  a  com- 
prehensive long-range  approach  to  land  and 
resource  management.  Yet  these  lands  are 
the  priceless  heritage  of  every  American, 
exhaustible  or  inexhaustible,  depending  on 
what  we  do  now  to  provide  for  the  future. 

Clearly  we  need  a  development  policy  con- 
sistent with  sound  conservation  practices 
and  one  that  Is  accepted  Jointly  by  state 
and  federal  agencies  with  broad  public  sup- 
port. 

What    Is   such   a   policy? 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  areas  that 
must  be  considered.  First,  there  are  the  uses 
of  land  traditionally  associated  with  con- 
servation— parks,  wilderness  areas,  wildlife 
refuges,  and  recreation  areas  of  many  kinds. 
These  are  usually  established  In  response 
to  public  demand  In  areas  uniquely  suited 
to   such   purposes. 

In  Alaska  the  magnificence  of  our  moun- 
tains iind  wilderness  ureas  sets  them  apart 
from  anything  else  under  our  flag,  and  they 
are  a  national  heritage,  their  development  a 
national ^f!ort.  So  viewed,  they  may  well  be- 
come the  'cornerstone  of  a  recreational  and 
tourist  industry  that  will  provide  more  Jobs 
than  any  other  Industry  in  Alaska.  Here,  over 
the  long  range,  development  and  conserva- 
tion   have    a    happy    coincidence. 

What  is  needed  now  is  an  identification  of 
a  statewide  system  of  parks,  wilderness  areas, 
wildlife  refuges,  and  recreational  areas,  a 
blueprint  which  all  governments  can  follow 
as  funds  become  available.  The  success  of 
these  efforts  will  have  a  more  profound  effect 
on  the  future  of  Alaska  than  any  other  de- 
velopment  effort  that  we  can  make. 

^ut  the  bulk  of  public  lands  In  Alaska  will 
not  be  set  aside  for  special  uses.  What  is 
the   answer   here? 

The  undedicated  public  lands  are  the  land 
bank  upon  which  future  population  growth 
and  development  will  draw.  They  will  be 
needed  for  all  the  many  uses  that  man 
makes  of  lands — uses  that  vary  with  time 
and  reflect  the  rapid  changes  occurring  m 
our  civlUzatlcn.  Accepting,  then,  the  premise 
that  many  vises  will  be  made  of  the  land 
and  that  these  uses  will  vary  in  ways  that 
we  cannot  fully  foresee,  it  is  clear  that  land 
management  must  be  a  continuing  process, 
flexible  in  application,  permitting  present 
uses,  accommodating  to  future  uses,  but  al- 
ways constraining  use.  so  that  it  does  not 
become  destructive. 

We  are  moving  in  this  direction  today.  Land 
management,  often  under  the  heading  of 
multiple-use  management.  Is  the  present 
goal  of  federal  and  state  agencies.  The  logi- 
cal progression  is  for  us  lo  achieve  a  com- 
mon system  of  multiple  land-use  manage- 
ment applied  by  all  state  and  federal  agencies 
in  an  agreed  pattern  Our  hope  is  that  we 
in  Alaska  can  develop  and  protect,  use  and 
conserve,  enjoy  in  the  present,  and  will  to 
the  future  the  unspoiled  lands  of  Alaska. 

I  have  spoken  of  lands,  but  our  most  urgent 
problem  is  people  Development  will  mean 
little  for  Alaska  if  it  Is  not  used  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  our  people.  Specifi- 
cally. It  must  be  used  In  a  direct  assault  on 
poverty  and  the  lack  of  economic  opportu- 
nity, especially  for  our  Native  peoples.  They 
are  now  largely  outside  the  mainstream  of 
Alaskan  development.  Only  a  small  portion 
of  them  have  steady  jobs,  and  the  majority 
live  a  subsistence  existence.  While  much  has 
been  done,  it  has  been  directed  largely  to 
the  education,  iiealth,  and  general  welfare 
needs  of  the  people.  As  indispensable  as 
these  services  are,  they  are  only  a  partial  an- 
swer. No  less  than  full  participation  In  our 
economy  will  permit  any  group  of  people  to 
live  the  full  life  we  regard  as  the  right  of 
all  men. 


As  the  growth  of  Industry  in  Alaska  will 
call  for  more  manpower,.  It  is  reasonable  to 
meet  this  need  as  fully  as  po^'slble  from  an 
indigenous  work  force.  We  also  believe  that 
the  experience  of  countless  employers — pri- 
vate and  public — over  the  years  demonstrates 
the  ability  of  Native  peoples  to  fill  a  great 
variety  of  Jobs  and  to  take  their  place  fully 
in  the  larger  society. 

But  growth  of  Job  opportunities  will  con- 
tinue to  be  largely  In  the  cities  such  as 
Anchorage  and  Fairbanks.  Here  the  problem 
Is  to  break  old  patterns  built  upon  the 
Importation  of  skilled  labor  from  other  areas 
of  the  country  and  allow  Natives  to  grow  into 
all  of  our  Job  opportunities  and  ultimately 
to  fill  their  share  of  professional  positions. 
While  government  may  be  helpful,  this.  I 
must  stress,  is  for  the  communities  to  ac- 
complish. I  am  sure  that  you  understand  that 
Alaska— like  America  generally — cannot,  over 
a  sustained  period,  have  real  prosperity  un- 
less it  solves  the  problems  of  those  who  are 
left  out. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  way  ahead  is  to 
control  the  quality  of  development  so  that 
it  solves  the  problems  of  our  people  and  of 
our  land.  Alaska  has  the  resources  to  do  the 
Job.  To  harness  them  properly,  we  need  only 
to  achieve  that  broad  public  understanding 
and  suppwrt  that  makes  wise  public  policy 
possible.  This  is  the  problem  of  leadership 
for  which  I  think  your  generation  is  so  well 
suited.  It  Is  with  a  full  sense  of  confidence 
that  my  generation  welcomes  you  into  the 
affairs  of  state  to  share  the  tasks  ahead. 


CRIME  AND  THE  MARCH  ON 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  the  following  news 
stories : 

A  story  which  appeared  in  the  Eve- 
ning Star  of  May  25,  1968,  titled  "Town 
Meeting  Called  as  Sun  Dries  Tent  City": 

A  column  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  titled 
"Court  Tips  Constitutional  Scales,'' 
which  appeared  in  the  Evening  Star  of 
May  25,  1968: 

An  article  by  Shirley  Elder,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Sunday  Star  of  May  26, 
1968.  titled  "Pay  Raise,  Riot  Costs  Put 
District  in  Squeeze"; 

An  editorial  titled  "Mass  Violence:  Its 
Cause  and  Its  Cure,"  which  appeared  in 
the  Sunday  Star  of  May  26,  1968; 

An  editorial  from  the  Sunday  Star  of 
May  26,  1968,  titled  "A  Tough  Crime 
BiU"; 

An  article  in  the  Sunday  Star  of  May 
26,  1968,  titled  "Sunny  Day  Gives  Resi- 
dents of  Resurrection  City  a  Lift";  and 

An  article  by  James  Welsh  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Sunday  Star  of  May  26. 
1968,  titled  "Complexities  of  Feeding 
Poor." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(FYom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

May  25,  19681 

Town   Meeting  Called  as  Sun   Dries  Tent 

CrrY — EvActTEEs  Return.  Panels  on  Run- 
ning Camp  To  Be  Named 

Resurrection  City  was  drying  out  today, 
and  the  residents  who  were  evacuated  dur- 
ing yesterday's  rain  were  returning  to  the 
campsite  on  The  Mall. 

No  demonstrations  are  planned  for  today, 
according  to  camp  leaders.  The  poor  people 
will  spend  the  day  on  "Inner  group  develop- 
ment." according  to  the  Rev.  James  Bevel. 

Activities  for  the  weekend  Include  a  "town 
meeting"  later  today,  at  which  permanent 


committees  are  to  be  appointed  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  camp,  Bevel  said. 

A   SEA   OF   MUD 

Estimates  varied  widely  on  the  number  of 
residents  who  spent  the  night  away  from  the 
tent  city — from  a  low  of  25  to  a  high  of  400 
Bevel  put  the  figure  at  99. 

The  city  was  a  sea  of  mud  and  standing 
pools  of  water  yesterday,  and  even  after  a 
morning  of  sunshine  the  muck  was  still 
thick  over  most  of  the  csimpground. 

Bevel  chlded  newsmen  who,  he  said,  "seem 
to  think  mud  Is  the  major  Issue  here."  He 
added:  "If  you  would  go  to  see  where  our 
poor  people  live  you  would  see  that  they  face 
It  every  day." 

MORALE    REMAINS    HIGH 

About  800  new  arrivals  for  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign  were  being  told  to  stay 
put  In  their  temporary  shelters  In  Mont- 
gomery County  and  the  District  until  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  for  their  move  Into 
the  city,  which  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  "city 
manager"  of  the  camp,  yesterday  said  held 
2,400  campaigners. 

Construction  of  more  prefabricated  ply- 
wood shelters  was  expected  to  resume  today, 
although  John  Wlebenson,  the  camp's  arch- 
itect, said  It  was  not  certain  how  many 
more  huts  are  needed. 

Despite    the    downpour— or    possibly    be 
cause   of   it — morale   remained   high   among 
the  marchers. 

Amidst  the  mud  and  confusion,  they 
found  time  for  two  demonstrations  yester- 
day— one  at  the  Agriculture  Department, 
and  another  In  front  of  the  Connecticut 
Avenue  apartment  house  where  Rep.  WUbur 
AUlls.  D.-Ark.,  lives. 

HOUSING    DEBATE    OPENS 

While  the  demonstrators  were  concentrat- 
ing their  lobbying  efforts  on  food  and  wel- 
fare programs,  another  of  their  demands — 
that  slum  dwellers  have  a  voice  In  rebuild- 
ing their  neighborhoods — was  being  consid- 
ered In  the  Senate. 

As  debate  on  the  Johnson  administration's 
S5.2  billion  housing  bill  opened,  Sen.  John 
Sparkman,  D,  Ala.,  discussed  the  jKXjr 
people's  demands. 

One  amendment  to  the  housing  bill.  Spark- 
man  pointed  out,  encourages  neighborhood 
groups  to  take  an  active  part  in  renewal 
planning,  while  another  directs  that  build- 
ers hire  local  residents  for  reconstruction 
"when  feasible." 

A  longstanding  Negro  complaint  has  been 
that  many  federally  financed  projects  are 
built  by  workmen  frtMn  white  suburbia, 
while  unemployment  remains  high  In  the 
black  ghettos. 

Meanwhile.  In  New  York,  plans  were 
progressing  for  a  massive  demonstration  here 
on  June  19,  which  It  Is  hoped  will  draw 
sujjporters  of  the  campaign  from  all  over  the 
nation. 

Bayard  Rustin,  organizer  of  the  1963  March 
on  Washington,  has  been  put  In  charge  of 
the  demonstration. 

As  the  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abemathy,  head 
of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference, explained  at  a  news  conference  In 
New  York  yesterday,  the  march  leaders  In 
Washington  have  their  hands  full  with  the 
day-to-day  "plaguing"  of  Congress  and  fed- 
eral agencies. 

Rustin  said  the  one-day  demonstration 
will  have  the  same  goals  as  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  proper  and  said,  "It  will  make 
specific  demands  which  can,  and  must,  be 
Immediately  translated  Into  law  by  Con- 
gress and  through  executive  orders." 

Rustin  said  he  would  ask  religious,  labor, 
student  and  civil  rights  groups  across  the 
country  to  participate  In  the  June  19  demon- 
stration. 

The  date.  Rustin  explained.  Is  known  as 
"Juneteenth"  among  Southern  Negroes,  for 
It  was  on  that  date  In  1863  that  Texas  au- 
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thorlUes,  spurred  by  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation five  and  a  half  months  earlier,  told 
Negro  slaves  they  were  free. 

Those  who  moved  out  of  Resurrection  City 
during  the  down  pour  were  housed  in  various 
churches  for  the  night. 

The  first  busload  to  leave  the  camp — 50  to 
55  mosUy  children — went  to  Mount  Morlah 
Baptist  Church  at  1636  East  Capitol  Street. 
The  first  thing  the  mud-soaked  refugees 
did  was  line  up  for  showers.  The  church  has 
three  showers  in  a  small  basement  room  and 
lias  been  offering  showers  to  Resurrection 
City  residents  regularly  for  the  past  week.  In 
addition,  up  to  50  children  have  been  sleep- 
ing there  each  night. 

More  than  100  demonstrators  chanted  and 
prayed  in  front  of  the  Connecticut  Avenue 
apartment  house  of  Rep,  Wilbur  MUls  for  an 
hour  yesterday  evening.  But  Mills  was  not  at 
home. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  left  the  apartment  house 
at  2701  Connecticut  Ave.  at  6:30  p.m.,  about 
15  minutes  before  the  marchers  arrived. 

Mills,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  told  report- 
ers:  "I've  got  a  dinner  to  go  to," 

The  orderly  demonstration  was  led  by 
Bevel  and  George  Wiley,  chairman  of  the 
Nationwide  WeUare  Rights  Organization. 

The  purpose  of  the  demonstration  was 
stated  by  Wiley:  "We  want  this  racist  bill 
repealed"  He  w-as  referring  to  proposed  cuts 
m  federal  welfare  programs,  which  he  said 
would  "take  food  out  of  the  mouths  of  poor 
people  and  force  mothers  to  leave  their 
children." 

Many  of  the  marchers  were  barefoot  and 
splattered  with  mud  from  the  ralnsoaked 
streets  of  Resurrection  City,  As  they  marched 
up  and  down  In  front  of  the  apartment  house 
they  sang  freedom  songs  and  sometimes 
chanted  the  slogans  "black  power"  and  "soul 
power." 

"WUbur  :  "'Is  has  snuck  out  of  his  rat  hole 
and  made  a  run  for  it."  Bevel  shouted  to  the 
demonstrate rs.  "Hes  out  getting  drunk:  but 
he'll  be  back." 

Wiley  then  led  the  crowd  in  a  prayer  "for 
the  heart  and  mind  of  Wilbur  Mills."  and 
when  the  marchers  were  Informed  that  yes- 
terday was  Mills  59th  birthday,  they  cheer- 
fully sang  "Happy  Birthday." 

Wiley  and  Bevel  said  the  protest  was  only 
the  first  of  a  series  planned  to  harass  the 
congressman  until  "that  racist  bill  Is 
repealed." 

Wiley  said  today  the  campaigners  would 
continue  their  harassment  of  Mills  with  "hit- 
and-run  action"  similar  to  last  night's  pro- 
test. He  said  future  demonstrations  may  not 
be  announced  beforehand,  to  avoid  alerting 
the   police. 

••When  he  talks  of  cutting  spending,  he 
means  cutting  spending  for  other  people,  not 
for  the  likes  of  him,"  Wiley  said.  The  dem- 
onstration broke  up  quietly  at  7:45  p.m. 
when  Asst.  Police  Chief  Jerry  V.  Wll.^on 
showed  up  with  two  patrol  wagons  and  in- 
formed the  marchers  they  were  blocking  the 
sidewalks  and  would  have  to  move. 

The  earlier  demonstration  yesterday  took 
Poor  People's  Campaigners  back  to  the  Agri- 
culture Department  for  the  second  day  in  a 
row  to  protest  what  the  marchers  feel  are 
inadequacies  in  the  surplus  commodity  and 
food  stamp  programs  administered  by  the 
department. 

.'Vbout  75  demonstrators  marched  .'-llently 
around  the  department's  administration 
building  on  Independence  Avenue,  and  were 
met  at  the  Mall  entrance  by  J.  M.  Robertson. 
administrative  assistant  to  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary Orville  Freeman,  and  Harold  Lewis, 
director  of  public  Information. 

REFERENCE    TO    S227    MILLION    CrTED 

Referring  to  Freeman's  response  to  the  first 
protest  on  Thursday.  Jackson  sxid.  "He 
(Freeman)  used  a  lot  of  long  words  to  say 
•hort  things." 


Jackson  made  repeated  references  to  $227 
million  that  Agriculture  will  turn  back  un- 
spent to  the  Treasury  this  fiscal  year.  He 
said  the  entire  sum  should  be  released  to  the 
poor,  not  Just  the  $60  million  promised 
Thursday  by  Freeman. 

Ho  particularly  criUcized  Freeman's  as- 
sertion that  the  federal  food  programs  must 
be  adniliiistercd  through  suite  and  local  of- 
ficials. 

"That  means  that  people  in  Sunfiower 
County  must  get  help  through  Eastland,"  he 
said  referring  to  Sen,  James  O.  Kastland,  D- 
Mlss.  "Thev  say  they  can't  locate  the  poor 
to  udmlni-ster  programs  to  reach  the  hungry. 
But  the  belectlve  Service  boards  have  mo 
trouble  finding  our  young  people." 

Jackson  drew  loud  applause  irom  the 
marchers  when  he  shouted;  'We  are  going 
to  Slav  in  Washington  until  we  get  our  food." 
Then  ho  led  cheers  for  "soul  power"  and,  a^ 
the  crowd  knell  m  iront  of  the  Agriculture 
buildiuE.  Jackson  prayed  lor  -racism  to  be 
relieved,  no  more  shoeless  children,  no  more 
Jobless  men,  no  more  children  destroyed  In 
the  game  of  war." 

Capping  the  demonstration,  Jackson  and 
other  leaders  went  Inside  to  talk  with  de- 
partment officials,  while  marshals  led  the 
marchers  around  the  building  singing. 


COURT  Tips  CoNSTiTtmoNAi.  Scales 
(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones) 
\\n\ev.  80-year-old  Hugo  Lafayette  Black 
unloaded  on  Ills  feUow  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices during  his  Columbia  law  school  ioctures 
this  spring,  he  said  nothing  that  hadn't  been 
said  with  more  or  less  profanity  by  myriads 
of  lawyers  and  legislators  before  him. 

But  here  was  a  man  In  the  twilight  of  his 
years,  gone  well  beyond  the  need  of  political 
favor  or  personal  approbation,  who,  as  he 
put  it.  was  filled  with  "fear  for  our  consti- 
tutional system."  And  he  tagged  his  brother 
justices  for  the  peril. 
Said  Justice  Black: 

"Power  corrupts,  and  unre.strlcted  power 
win  tempt  Supreme  Court  Justices  Just  as 
hlstor,'  tells  us  It  has  tempted  other  Judges. 
Given'  absolute  or  near  absolute  power. 
Judges  may  exercise  It  to  bring  about  changes 
that  arc  inimical  to  freedom  and  good  gov- 
ernment. .  .  . 

"I  strongly  believe  that  the  basic  purpose 
and  plan  of  "the  Constitution  is  that  the  fed- 
eral government  should  have  no  powers  ex- 
cept those  that  are  expressly  or  impUedly 
granted  and  that  no  department  of  govern- 
ment —executive.  legislative  or  Judicial — has 
authority  to  add  to  or  take  away  the  powers 
granted  or  denied  by  the  Constitution.  .  .  . 
"I  deeply  fear  for  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem when  life-appointed  Judges  can  strike 
down  a  law  passed  by  Congress  or  a  state 
legislature  ^xith  no  more  Justification  than 
that  the  judges  believe  the  law  Is  'unreason- 
able.' " 

In  recent  vears.  and  particularly  since  the 
accession  of '  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  and 
the  appointment  of  justices  more  famous 
for  social  activism  than  awe  of  the  law.  the 
court  has  come  to  regard  itself,  not  as  a 
protector  of  rule.s.  but  as  a  creator  of  them. 
The  difference  is  fundamental. 
It  was  165  years  ago  when  in  the  case  of 
Maxbm-v  vs.  Madison,  the  court  seized  the 
right  to  strike  down  federal  statutes  that 
appeared  to  contravene  the  Intent  of  the 
Constitution. 

It  was  a  reasonable  seizure.  After  all.  you 
wouldn't  have  much  of  a  constitutional  .sys- 
tem if  Congress  could  nullify  any  part  of  It 
with  a  simple  vote.  Someone  had  to  make 
subjective  judgments  of  what  the  Consti- 
tution meant,  and  who  better  than  the 
highest  court? 

Until  the  Warren  court  came  along,  when 
Justices  spht.  they  generally  did  so  over  di- 
verse interpretations  of  the  letter  of  the  law. 
But  the  Warren  court  was  characterized 
by  its  determination  to  widen  the  First.  Fifth 


and  Fourteenth  Amendments  by  Interpreta- 
Uons  that  hadn't  occurred  to  previous  courts, 
llie  courts  defenders  have  argued  that 
in  a  rapidly  changing  society  the  court  is 
simply  keeping  up  with  the  needs  of  the 
times  and  that  the  process  of  lunending  the 
Constitution  Is  so  slow  that  the  Interest  of 
the  people  would  not  be  served  by  waiting 
for  It. 

But  a  process  for  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion does  exist.  And  it  would  be  Interesting 
to  see  how  many  state  legislatures  would 
approve  an  amendment  that  would  lorce 
t-miiloyers  running  sensitive  defense  plants 
to  hire  members  of  known  subversive  or- 
ganisations, or  an  amendment  that  would 
force  police  to  release  a  confessed  rapist  if 
.so  much  as  a  night  Intervened  between  his 
arrest  and  arraignment. 

Yet  the  Supreme  Court  accomplished  these 
wonders  by  simply  interpreting  the  Constitu- 
tion la  novel  and  hlthcrto-unthought-of 
ways. 

Dean  Roscoe  Pound  of  Harvard  put  It  well 
a  few  years  ago  when  he  remarked  that  the 
trouble  with  the  court  was  "absolutism."  In 
the  court's  effort  to  achieve  absolute  justice, 
according  to  the  personal  beliefs  of  Its 
majority,  the  law  vanishes  and  a  system  of 
decrees  and  edicts  takes  over, 

.'Vll  sincere  dictatorships  operate  on  the 
s  tme  theory,  "The  law  Is  supposed  to  be  good 
for  the  people.  I  think  this  is  good  for  the 
people.  Ergo,  this  Is  the  law." 

There  seems  to  be  no  logical  substitute  for 
the  Supreme  Court  as  the  last  word  lii  the 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  But  the 
llippant  theory  that  "the  law  is  what  the 
Supreme  Court  says  it  is"  must  have  some 
llmiUitions  If  a  system  ol  law  is  to  survive 
If  the  Supreme  Court  persists  In  Its  apparent 
drive  to  nullify  the  Congress  as  it  pleases, 
and  to  direct  the  performance  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch,  then  we  no  lontrer  have  a  work- 
able separation  of  powers.  America  may  be 
driven  to  ratifying  a  series  of  constitutional 
amendments  so  clear  in  wording  and  so 
specific  in  intent  that  the  court  would  have 
to  deny  the  meaning  of  the  English  language 
to  override  them. 

Our    system    of    checks    and    balances    is 
worth  preserving. 


I  From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Sunday  Star. 

May  26.  1968 1 

Pay  Raise,  Riot  Costs  Put  District  in 

Squeeze 

(By  Shirley  Elder) 

District  officials,  caught  lu  a  new  budget 

squeeze,  are  looking  for  a  way  to  pay  their 

bills. 

Two  pay  raises,  one  enacted  last  year  and 
another  last  week,  must  be  paid  out  of  funds 
for  the  current  budget  year,  which  cndB 
June   30. 

The  largest  check.  S9.4  million,  will  cover 
pay  boosts  retroactive  to  last  Oct  1  for 
District  police  officers,  firemen  and  teachers. 
The  city  already  has  set  aside  $5.6  million 
in  this  year's  budget  foi  these  Increases,  but 
it  does  not  have  the  other  $3.8  million. 

FI\"E   MILLION    DOLLARS   MORE   NFEDED 

Another  S5  million  has  been  requested 
from  Congress  to  meet  classified  and  wage 
board  pay  raises  enacted  as  part  of  the 
federat  pay  bill. 

That  $5  million  item  is  included  In  sup- 
plemental budget  pleas  presented  to  Con- 
gress over  the  last  several  months. 

Also  listed  are  requests  for  ?2.4  million 
in  funds  for  rummer  youth  programs;  $150.- 
000  for  a  criminal  law  review  commission; 
SI  2  million  for  Increased  court  costs  In- 
cluding police  overtime;  $744,000  for  a  450- 
bed  alcoholic  rehabilitation  center  and  $873- 
000  for  23  portable  classrooms  in  the  Fort 
Lincoln  urban  renewal  area. 

It  adds  up  to  more  money  than  is  availa- 
ble.  All   Congress   has   to   work    with    is   86 
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million  left  over  from  the  $70  million  au- 
thorized for  the  federal  payment. 

In  addition,  the  city  faces  $3.5  million  In 
bills  growing  out  of  the  April  riots  here, 
and  the  resulting  loss  of  tax  revenues  which 
has  been  estimated  at  about  $6  million  over 
a  year. 

Further  expense  connected  with  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign  and  additional  police 
overtime  ordered  by  Mayor  Walter  E.  Wash- 
ington   has    not    been   computed. 

PROGRAM  CUTS  STXJDITD  ' 

City  officials  are  exploring  how  to  get 
out  of  this  money  trap.  Since  pay  checks 
iUways  come  otf  the  top — city  employes  get 
their  money  If  any  money  is  available  at 
all — other  programs  may  have  to  be  cut. 

Although  budget  officers,  speaking  their 
own  language  of  figures  and  balance  sheets, 
always  can  tind  pockets  of  unspent  cash.  It 
does  seem  likely  that  some  'non-essential" 
areas  will  be  cut. 

One  of  the  possibilities  under  study  Is  a 
freeze  on  new  hiring,  but  that  wouldn't  help 
much  for  the  one  month  remaining  in  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Where  to  ftiid  the  additional  funds  will  be 
one  of  the  topics  Tuesday  when  city  officials 
appear  before  the  House  Appropriations  sub- 
committee,/or  the  District 

The  meeting  was  called  to  hear  comments 
on  budget  amendments,  not  additions.  By 
shifting  things  around,  the  District  can  make 
money  available — if  Congress  approves — for 
expansloii  uf  the  Federal  City  College,  crea- 
tion of  a  citizens'  mformatlon  service  at  the 
District  Building  and  renting  additional  office 
space. 

I  From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star. 
May  26.  1968| 

Mass  Violence:  Its  Cavse  and  Its  Cure 

Violence  is  no  new  experience  to  humanity, 
and  nothing  new  on  the  American  scene.  Vio- 
lence is,  m  the  words  of  Rap  Brown,  as 
American  as  cherry  pie.  .And  in  a  sense  this 
is  true.  The  draft  riots  of  the  1860s,  the 
labor  violence  of  the  1920s  and  30s.  the  race 
riots  of  1919  and  1943,  all  are  a  part  of  the 
American  heritage. 

But  there  is  difference  between  those  dark 
pages  of  history  and  the  violence  that  grips 
this  country — and  the  world — today.  Those 
earlier  outbreaks,  some  of  them  more  bloody 
than  anything  we  are  witnessing  now.  were 
fought  over  specific,  limited  and  conceivably 
attainable  goals  There  was  an  Industry  to  be 
unionized,  a  bonus  to  be  won.  a  Job  to  be 
protected  against  a  laborer  who  would  work 
for  less 

Today,  violence  sweeps  the  campuses  of 
America.  Europe.  South  America  and  the 
Orient.  Today,  the  Negro  populations  of  the 
Inner  cities  from  coast  to  coast  indulge  in 
orgies  of  arson  and  looting.  Today,  thousands 
of  the  poor  converge  on  Washington  In  what 
Is  Intended  to  be  a  nonviolent  protest — but 
which  carries  with  it  the  very  clearly  ex- 
pressed threat  of  violence. 

There  is  one  clear  thread  that  binds  these 
seemingly  separate,  far-flung  protests  to- 
gether. None  of  them  involves  a  cleftrly  de- 
fined target  or  a  precise  goal.  The  students  at 
Columbia  protest  the  building  of  a  new  gym- 
nasium; the  work  is  halted  and  the  violence 
spreads.  The  ghetto  Inmate  rails  against  "the 
system  "  and  "the  man  "  The  poor  marcher 
demands  an  end  to  poverty  and  condemns 
"the  establishment."  Each  of  them  knows  In 
generalized  terms  what  he  Is  against:  The 
status  quo  None  of  them  can  say  what  he  Is 
for,  except  for  change.  And  yet.  In  support  of 
such  insubstantial  causes,  millions  the  world 
over  are  prepared  to  march,  to  destroy,  to 
burn,  to  give  up  their  freedom  and,  some  of 
them,  to  kill  or  to  die 

There  are,  almost  certainly.  Individuals 
and  groups  within  the  major  protest  move- 
ments whose  alms  are  not  at  all  vague  and 
whose  motives  spring  from  the  doctrinaire 


teachings  of  the  standard  works  on  world- 
wide revolution.  Some  Negro  extremist  lead- 
ers go  out  of  their  way  to  proclaim  their 
kinship  to  Che  Guevara  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 
The  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  were 
quite  precise  In  their  selection  of  targets  for 
the  disruption  of  Columbia  University. 

But  the  fact  that  a  few  self-styled  leaders 
fancy  themselves  to  be  the  black  man's 
Castro,  or  that  a  handful  of  Ideological  mis- 
fits band  together  to  make  life  miserable  for 
a  university.  Is  quite  beside  the  point.  Crack- 
pots are  nothing  new  in  any  segment  of  our 
society.  What  Is  new  Is  the  fact  that  the 
sparks  given  off  by  these  disciples  of  dis- 
sension have  fallen  on  tinder,  and  have  taken 
fire.  A  disruptive  demonstration  by  a  hand- 
ful of  SDS  members  at  Columbia  spreads  to 
include  thousands,  most  of  whom  neither 
know  nor  care  about  the  issues  involved.  A 
student  protest  in  Prance  Is  taken  up  by  10 
million  laborers,  and  the  nation  is  brou:?ht 
to  its  knees.  The  venomous,  divisive  words  of 
Brown  and  Carmlchael  find  a  growing 
audience. 

There  are  obvious  differences  In  the  pro- 
test of  the  university  undergraduate  and  the 
school  dropout  in  the  ghetto,  between  the 
poor  people's  march  and  the  Paris  uprising. 
But  there  Is  one  basic  and  very  important 
similarity:  Each  Is  a  cry  of  despair,  an  ex- 
pression of  alienation  from  society,  a  de- 
mand for  partlclpatipn.  These  are  cries  that 
should  be  heeded. 

The  first  obligation  of  any  social  order,  be 
it  a  university,  a  city,  the  United  Sto.tes  or 
the  Free  World,  is  to  protect  itself  from  de- 
struction, to  continue  to  function  and  to 
preserve  order  within  itself.  The  second,  and 
coequal,  function  of  any  democratic  society 
is  to  accept  change  when  it  is  warranted,  and 
to  assure  all  of  Its  members  a  participation 
in  the  decisions  that  aflfect  their  lives. 

If  the  reaction  of  society  to  violent  pro- 
test Is  limited  to  the  restoration  of  order — 
if  the  goal  becomes  nothing  more  than  pres- 
ervation of  the  status  quo — then  that  social 
order  has  ceased  to  function  properly.  Tlie 
protest  against  It  will  Inevitably  grow  in 
volume  and  In  violence,  and  eventually  order 
will  collapse  and  chaos  will  prevail.  TTiat,  In 
essence,  is  what  the  protesters  are  saying  has 
happened.  It  is  up  to  society,  by  opening 
functioning  lines  of  communication  with  the 
alienated  segments,  to  prove  that  the  pro- 
testers are  wrong. 

This  most  emphatically  does  not  mean  that 
the  president  of  Columbia  should  resign  and 
that  the  direction  of  the  university  should 
be  handed  over  to  the  undergraduates.  It  does 
not  mean  that  the  cities  should  be  delivered 
to  the  mob.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  na- 
tion's poor  should  be  assured  that  citizenship 
is  the  only  requirement  for  participation  in 
the  abundant  life;  that  Industry,  incentive. 
education  and  ability  are  completely  beside 
the  point.  It  does  not  mean  that  age  .ind  ex- 
perience and  the  accumulated  knowledge  of 
preceding  generations  should  be  discounted, 
and  that  the  world  should  be  entrusted 
solely  to  Its  youth. 

It  means  that  a  dialogue  must  begin  be- 
tween the  established  and  the  alienated,  a 
dialogue  In  which  the  present  stewards  of 
society  listen  to  the  sn^ievances,  explain  es- 
tablished practice  and  discuss  the  results  of 
alternate  proposals.  It  means  a  dialogue  In 
which  the  allen.^ted  must  be  challenged  to 
offer  something  more  than  the  destruction  of 
the  existing  order,  some  detailed  social  struc- 
ture that  would  be  substituted  for  that  which 
now  exists. 

The  result  of  such  a  dialogue  must  be 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  who  now  rise 
In  protest  that  they  are.  In  fact,  participants 
In  their  society,  and  a  realization  that  they 
have  a  considerable  stake  In  its  preservation. 

The  student  In  today's  overgrown  univer- 
sity Is  too  often  not  a  contributing,  active 
member  of  the  academic  community.  He  Is  a 
number;  a  series  of  magnetic  Impulses  In  a 


computer.  Many  citizens — particularly  the 
uneducated,  underemployed  and  overexploit- 
ed — feel  the  same  antagonistic  remoteness  of 
the  governing  core  that  directs  their  desti- 
nies. 

The  solution  must  lie  in  a  decentralization 
of  those  functions  of  community  government 
that  bear  most  directly  on  the  lives  of  its 
members.  For  the  student  this  may  mean  a 
greater  voice  in  curriculum,  and  in  the  dis- 
ciplinary function  of  the  university.  For  the 
alienated  adult,  it  implies  a  greater  effort  on 
the  part  of  local  authority  to  Involve  all  citi- 
zens In  the  future  of  their  communities  and 
to  make  clear  the  desirability  and  the  neces- 
sity of  social  order. 

Not  long  ago,  a  slogan  writer  came  up  with 
a  saying  that  caught  on  in  a  big  way.  Thou- 
sands of  buttons  and  countless  walls  carried 
the  message:  "I  am  a  human  being.  Do  not 
fold,  spindle  or  mutilate." 

Today,  that  wry  Joke  has  taken  on  a  deadly 
seriousness. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Sundav  Star.  May  26. 

1968] 

A  TouuH  Crime  Bn.L 

The  antl-crlme  bill  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Senate  is  equipped  with  sharp  teeth. 
TTie  anguished  outcries  and  the  flagrant  mis- 
representations by  Its  oppvonents  should  re- 
move any  doubt  on  that  score. 

It  is  not  our  contention  that  this  bill  is 
right  in  all  respects  or  that  it  cannot  be  im- 
proved upon  when  it  goes  to  conference.  We 
think  it  can  be  improved.  But  to  say,  as  some 
do,  that  it  is  a  spiteful  assault  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  or  that  if  it  becomes  l.iw  It  will 
no  longer  be  safe  for  a  law-abiding  citizen 
to  talk  on  the  telephone  or  converse  with  his 
wife  In  the  privacy  of  his  liome  is  nothing 
but  nonsense. 

The  attack  on  the  bill  moves  along  two 
main  lines.  One  thrust  s^iys  that  the  effort 
to  modify  the  Supreme  Court  rulings  In  the 
Miranda  and  two  other  cases  is  unconstitu- 
tional. This  IS  disputed  by  the  sponsors.  But 
there  is  no  reason  for  panic  on  this  score.  If 
the  :<ection  ;n  question  is  unconstitutional, 
the  Supreme  Court  will  have  opportunity  to 
say  so. 

The  second  line  of  attack  Is  aimed  at  the 
authorization  under  what  seems  to  us  to  be 
adequate  .safeguards  for  the  use  of  wiretaps 
and  electronic  listening  devices  by  iedcral 
authorities.  In  our  view,  this  .luthorization 
was  broadened  on  the  Senate  floor  to  cover 
too  many  types  of  crimes.  We  would  prefer 
to  see  this  cut  back  to  the  offenses  spelled 
out  in  the  original  bill.  Two  points,  iiowever. 
are  worth  noting  One  is  that  the  Senate  ap- 
proved this  authorization  by  a  vote  of  68  to 
12.  Are  the  critics  seriously  suggesting  that 
68  senators  want  to  set  up  a  police  state  in 
this  country?  The  other  Is  that,  under  the 
bill,  all  private  bugging  for  the  first  time 
is  made  .i  federal  crime. 

The  critics  hope,  first,  that  the  House  con- 
ferees will  not  accept  the  .Senate  bill,  and. 
second,  that  the  President  will  \eto  it  if 
they  do. 

What  the  conferees  or  the  President  will 
do  is  anyone's  guess.  The  obvious  fact,  is 
however,  that  the  bill  sponsored  by  Senator 
McClellan  of  Arkan.'i.'s  is  a  response  to  a  mas- 
sive public  demand  for  protection  against 
crime  and  criminals.  This  bill,  perhaps  with 
some  modification  in  conference,  should  lae- 
come  law.  And  the  self-appointed  constitu- 
tional experts  should  leave  that  issue  to  the 
court. 

[From  the  Washington  Sundav  Star,  Mav  26, 

19681 

Sunny  Day  Gives  Residents  of 

Resurrection  City  a  Lift 

Warm  sunshine  lifted  the  spirits  of  the 
residents  of  Resurrection  City  yesterday  al- 
though thick  mud  still  pulled  at  the  feet  of 
strollers  along  Martin  Luther  King  Plaza  and 
Abernathy  Boulevard. 
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After  a  week  of  nearly  continuous  rain  and 
cold  nights,  the  demonstrators  who  liave 
come  to  Washington  lor  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  took  advant.ige  of  the  sunshine 
for  housekeeping  chores  and  recreation. 

At  the  large  circus-type  tent  where  the 
campaigners  eat,  broom-swinging  youths 
cleared  out  the  mud  that  had  iiccumulated 
over  the  past  few  days. 

Other  residents  of  the  West  Potomac  Park 
encampment,  who  previously  had  rarely  ven- 
tured outside  tile  snow  fence  marking  the 
boundaries,  went  to  nearby  grassy  are.is  to 
sit  under  the  trees  and  listen  to  tr.uisistor 
radios. 

Two  members  of  the  U.S.  Park  Po- 
lice were  kept  busy  trying  to  prevent  youth- 
ful demonstrators  from  swimming  in  the 
Reflecting  Pool,  which  is  alongside  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  camp. 

Inside  the  camp,  the  two  main  streets 
named  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
and  his  successor  ;is  he:id  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  the  Rev. 
Ralph  David  Abernathy,  were  still  thick  and 
oozing,  althoutrh  side  streets  and  lanes 
seemed  to  be  drving  faster. 

The  small,  A-frame  plywood  huts  proved 
themselves  through  the  rain  and  wind  that 
bufloted  them  through  the  week.  With  their 
plastic  doorways  open  to  the  warm  .sun,  most 
of  the  huts  .'eemed  dry  inside. 

Tiie  residents  seemed  to  be  in  a  good  mood 
and  could  be  heard  joking  about  the  rain 
and  mud. 

Sand,  t;ravel  and  sawdust  have  been  prom- 
ised lor  the  streets  of  the  camp,  but  it  has 
not  been  delivered. 

At  Xaverirui  College  m  ne;irby  Maryland, 
a  construction  worker  said  wooded  walks 
were  being  built  In  16-foot  sections  for  the 
camp. 

.'\bernathy,  leader  of  the  campaign,  has 
been  living  about  three  miles  from  the 
camp — at  the  Pitts  Motor  Hotel.  He  .showed 
up  at  the  site  yesterday  afternoon  wearing 
the  blue  denim  uniform  of  the  campaign  and 
highly  polished  .shoes. 

He  waited  outside  the  fence  until  an  aide 
brought  overshoes,  and  then  walked  down 
the  muddy  street  to  meet  with  other  mem- 
bers of  ills  staff  in  the  camp's  city  hall. 

Later,  he  held  a  press  conference  and  said 
he  felt  the  first  week  of  demonstrations  had 
been  successful. 

'So  far  we  have  taken  limited  action,  but 
in  spite  of  limited  action,"  he  said,  "we  have 
already  won  an  agreement  from  (Agricul- 
ture)  Secretary  (Orvlllei  Freeman." 

He  said  some  $227  million  v,-hlch  would 
have  been  returned  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  had 
been  released  by  the  Agnculiure  Department 
to  furnish  food  from  surplus  for  needy  per- 
sons in  the  nation's  266  poorest  counties. 

"We  consider  this  a  victory,"  he  added, 
"but  we  are  far  from  satisfied.  And  we  will 
continue  to  press  that  department  until 
adequate  food  is  provided  for  everyone." 

In  a  reference  to  arrests  on  Capitol  Hill 
on  Thursday  when  a  group  of  demonstrators 
went  to  see  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills,  D-Ark.,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. Abernathy  said: 

"This  arrest  was  unfortunate  in  that  I  was 
not  the  first  to  be  arrested.  These  activities 
around  Congressman  Mills'  office  will  be  in- 
tensified because  we  are  concerned  about  the 
welfare  mothers  of  this  nation." 

.Abernathy  then  promised  that  in  the  fu- 
ture "there  will  be  no  demonstrations  that  I 
do  not  lead  .  .  .  that  Is,  until  I  am  jailed." 
Abernathy  told  residents  of  the  camp  here 
they  are  eating  better  "than  you  have  ever 
eaten  in  your  life.  You  may  have  a  drier 
shelter  than  you  ever  had  before.  You  cer- 
tainly have  the  finest  In  dental  and  medical 
attention." 

Abernathy  had  Just  returned  from  New 
York  City,  where  he  had  met  with  Bayard 
Rustln,  director  of  the  A,  Philip  Randolph 
Institute.  Rustin,  organizer  of  the  1963 
March  on  Washington,  will  also  organize  the 


Poor  People's  mass  demonstration  here 
scheduled  for  June  19. 

Abernathy  said  that  Sterling  Tiicker, 
Washington  Urban  League  director,  will  be 
the  Washington  march  coordinator  and  the 
go-between  for  the  campaigners  and  the 
federal   and  local  governments. 

After  Ills  press  conference,  Abernathy 
walked  over  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  where 
he  spoke  with  about  200  members  of  the 
Council  of  Black  Clergy  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Park  Police  asked  if  the  group  had 
a  permit  to  meet  on  the  steps  of  the  me- 
morial. The  reply  was  "no,"  and  the  police 
said  the  meeting  would  lie  permitted  as  long 
as  It  didn't  block  the  steps. 

PLANS    MORE    SHANTIES 

"This  permit  business,  we're  getting  tired 
Of  it."  .Abernathy  grumbled.  "We  are  gorma 
build  mure  shanties  out  here,  and  if  we 
don't  have  enough  room  we  are  gonna  go  out 
and  t.ike  some  more." 

He  turned  and  gestured  to  the  green,  open 
land  on  the  north  side  of  the  Reflecting  Pool 
and  added,  "We  might  take  some  over  there." 
The  group  applaiidod. 

Abernathy  s:ild  tlie  campaigners  did  not 
come  to  Washington  t-i  pet  bogged  down  In 
the  i>roblem  of  running  Resurrection  City. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  w^ould  like 
to  see  us  get  bosrged  down  in  the  mechanics 
of  running  a  city.  If  we  can  livt  in  mud  In 
Ml.ssisslppl  and  with  rats  and  roaches  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  we  can  stay  in  mud 
here." 

The  15-acre  .site  has  now  reached  its 
capacity  of  600  housing  units  and  the  pres- 
ent population  i.s  estimated  at  2.300.  The 
capacity  jxipulaiion  under  the  Park  Service 
permit  I.t  3,000. 

Abernathy  said  that  only  about  100  of 
the  city's  residents  had  signed  up  to  leave 
the  camp  Friday  during  the  rain  in  response 
to  Invitations  to  stay  in  homes  and  churches. 
He  called  this  a  demonstration  of  "the  kind  of 
strength  the  people  of  the  city  have 
shown." 

There  was  no  word  on  when  some  800 
other  campaieners  who  came  Into  the  city 
Friday  would  be  moving  Into  the  camp.  This 
croup,  made  up  of  Mexican  Americans  and 
American  Indiiins,  has  been  staying  In 
churches  and  schools  In  Maryland  "and  the 
District. 

Another  group  of  35  marchers  from  Cali- 
fornia, not  part  of  one  of  the  official  cara- 
vans, arrived  yesterday.  They  were  housed  In 
a  Washington  church. 

SYMPATHY    MARCH 

As  residents  of  Resurrection  City  enjoyed 
their  day  in  the  sun.  more  than  l.OOO  of  then- 
sympathizers  in  Mobile.  Ala.,  marched  sev- 
eral miles  tlirough  rain-slickencd  residential 
streets  yesterday,  singing  and  chanting  their 
support  of  the  Poor  People's  campaign.  There 
were  no  Incidents. 

A  little  closer  to  Washington,  In  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va..  about  500  persons  who  had  been 
attending  an  all-day  .Appalachian  poverty 
conference  paraded  seven  abreast  down 
Kanawha  Boulevard  to  the  State  Capitol,  and 
announced  that  four  busloads  of  them  would 
leave  Thursday  to  join  the  Washington 
demonstrators. 

The  enthusiastic  and  orderly  crowd  at  the 
Charleston  conference  heard  tlie  Rev.  Andrew 
Young,  assistant  director  of  the  SCLC,  tell 
them  not  to  be  afraid  of  Washington's  jails. 
"You  eat  bettor  there  than  you  do  at  home." 
lie  said  according  to  the  Associated  Press 
account. 

.^.bernnthy  was  asked  what  he  planned  to 
do  between  the  June  16  expiration  date  of  the 
Park  Service  permit  for  the  camp  and  the 
June  19  demonstration  date.  "We  will  try  to 
get  an  extension  to  the  permit,"  he  answered. 

Abernathy  is  to  preach  a  sermon  at  8  p.m. 
today  in  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church.  That  church  has  given  SCLC  office 
space  for  the  campaign. 


The  Park  Service  has  issued  a  permit  for 
use  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  for  a  Memo- 
rial Day  Concert  by  tlic  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  honor  of  King. 

King's  widow  is  to  narrate  a  performance 
of  the  "Lincoln  Portrait."  by  Aaron  Copland, 
and  choristers  from  Morehouse  College  in 
Atlanta  and  Howard  University  will  sing. 
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Complexities  of  Feeding  the  Poor 

(By  James  Welsh) 

Tlie  Job  of  feeding  thousands  of  partici- 
pants In  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  has  set- 
tled down  to  a  fairly  smooth,  if  complex, 
operation. 

About  3.000  poor  persons  already  have  come 
to  Washington  for  breaklast.  lunch  and  din- 
ner lor  an  indetermlnatt'  period. 

Their  liosts,  at  mealtimes,  are  a  conglom- 
erate of  Washington  area  chain  stores,  food 
inanut.acturers.  churches,  educational  insti- 
tutions, public  and  private  agencies  and  doz- 
ens cif  volunteer  workers. 

The  feeding  of  Resurrection  City's  resi- 
dents, marked  by  considerable  coniusion  ;it 
iirst,  is  becoming  more  like  a  routine  pro- 
cedure. 

For  the  short  term,  at  least,  enough  ti- 
naneing  and  food  Is  assured.  About  i  1  per 
person  a  day  Is  going  toward  food  for  the 
campaign's  participants. 

More  uncertain  Is  what  will  happen  should 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence and  its  followers  decide  to  stay  around 
much  longer  than  June  16.  or  shoiild  their 
demonstrations  get  out  of  hand.  These  pos- 
sibilities would  pose  hard  decisions  lor  .some 
of  the  people  running  the  food  operation. 

Joseph  Danzansky,  head  of  Giant  Food.  Is 
in  charge.  In  his  words,  he  'kind  of  fell  into 
this"  as  the  result  of  heading  up  ilie  Wash- 
ington Urban  Coalition's  ad  hoc  comniUiee 
on  emergency  food  following  last  month's 
civil  disorders. 

Once  the  scope  of  the  t:uk  became  dear 
Danzansky  sent  out  an  appeal  to  other  food 
chains  active  in  the  Washington  area.  Six  or 
them — Giant.  Safev.-ay,  Grand  Union  A  A  P, 
Food  Fair  and  American  Stores  — i)ledgert 
SI. 000  a  week  for  four  weeks.  Jumbo  Sttires 
and  Consumer  Co-ops  signed  on  for  smaller 
amounts.  The  Washington  Hotel  Associ.'ttion 
donated  55.000. 

Washington's  baking  industry  is  donating 
850  loaves  of  bread  a  day  and  the  milk  in- 
dustry 1.500  lialf-plnts  of  milk  a  day.  In  ad- 
dition, through  surplus  Department  of  Agri- 
culture supplies,  the  District  Public  Welfare 
Department  lias  available  an  unlimited  sup- 
ply of  a  limited  variety  of  basic  foods. 

"Now,"  said  Danzansky.  "the  ball  seems 
to  be  rolling  for  national  participation." 

Heinz  Products  has  donated  about  SIO.OOO 
worth  of  soup  and  beans.  National  Biscuit 
Co.  has  come  forward  with  other  products. 

"They  came  to  us  (,n  their  own,"  said 
Danzansky,  "but  it  cave  us  the  idea  to  send 
the  word  out  to  other  national  manufac- 
turers." 

Danzansky  estimated  that  c-40.000  in 
money  and  produce  is  available,  with  the 
cash  Junneled  through  the  Health  and  Wei-, 
fare  Council.  Church  organizations  have 
raised  more  money  lor  :ood— most  of  it  so 
far  has  gone  to  feed  people  as  they  stopped 
in  the  Washington  area  before  gislng  into 
the  encampment. 

Planning  the  meals,  ordering  and  obtain- 
ing the  food,  preparing  it.  delivering  it  to  the 
Site  and  serving  it  Is  no  idle  operation.  Nearly 
200  persons  are  engaged  in  it. 

SCLC's  man  on  the  scene  is  Kenneth 
Brown,  a  management  consultant  from  New 
York  who  is  volunteering  his  time.  He  and 
his  staff  oversee  the  logistics  of  getting  the 
food  to  the  site  and  distributing  it.  About 
50  persons  at  the  tent  city  help  serve  meals. 

Danzansky  has  four  of  his  Giant  Food 
staff  working  full-time  on  such  Jobs  as  order- 
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ing  and  purchasing  food.  They  are  augmented 
by  others  on  loan  from  Safeway.  Grand  Union 
and  Hot  Shoppes. 

Three  dietitians  axe  at  work  on  the  cam- 
paign one  from  the  welfare  department,  the 
other'two  at  Howard  University.  Residents  of 
Resurrection  City  usually  get  cold  cereal, 
fruit  juice,  rolls  and  a  beverage  for  break- 
fast a  sandwich,  fruit,  cookies  and  a  bev- 
erage for  lunch,  and  a  hot  meal  in  the 
evening.  ^  ^.      .    , 

The  meat-and-potatoes  portion  of  the  hot 
meal  comes  from  the  Howard  kitchens.  The 
vegetables  are  prepared  by  volunteers  at  St. 
Stephen  and  the  Incirnatlon  Episcopal 
Church.  About  50  volunteers  dally  prepare 
sandwiches  at  St.  John's  Academy  on  Mili- 
tary Road.  From  all  these  points,  trucks 
rented  bv  SCLC  take  the  food  to  the  camp, 
some  of  the  early  arrivals  complained  that 
the  food  was  too  bland.  Steps  have  been 
taken  to  correct  this.  Said  SCLC's  Brown : 

■Over  at  St.  Stephen's  now,   they're  pre- 
paring the  .soul  food— soul  beans,  soul  peas." 
What's  soul  food,  Mr.  Brown? 
-Oh    you   know,   heavv  on   the  seasoning, 
a  little  more  pepper,  red  pepper,  hot  peppers, 
some  ham  or  bacon." 

Brown  etpressed  belief  that  'we're  doing 
prettv  well."  adding  that  much  of  the  suc- 
cess is  due  to  "a  lot  of  local  cooperation.' 

Danzanskv  and  his  group  agreed  to  take  on 
the  feeding  operation  r.ntll  June  16,  when 
the  site  permit  expires.  Their  other  condi- 
tions were  that  the  feeding  be  limited  to 
the  site  the  campaign  continue  In  a  non- 
violent fashion  and  that  it  remain  "within 
the  law."  „ 

Said  Danzanskv:  'We  have  an  out.  He 
added  qulcklv  that  he  doesn't  know  at  this 
point  If  or  under  what  conditions  he  would 
exercise  the  "out."  He  said  he  Is  trying  to 
stay  away  from  politics  of  the  movement, 
sticking  to  the  "meeting  of  a  human  need." 
.\sked  about  the  same  thing.  Brown  said: 
■  People  have  to  eat,  regardless  of  contractual 
agreements."  He  expressed  belief  that  those 
involved  In  the  feeding  operation  are  "In 
deep  enough  theVre  going  to  be  making  this 
thing  go"  whatever  the  circumstances. 
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The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr,  I*resi- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION   TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  and  the  Committee  on 
Forei^  Relations  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  momins  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 

HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1968 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished   business    be    laid    before    the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  '  S.  3497)  to  as- 
sist in  the  provision  of  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families,  and  to 
extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing and  urban  development. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
oroceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr, 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  ,    , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE    CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  .subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
with  the  provision  that  the  recess  not  ex- 
tend beyond  1 :  15  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  there- 
upon I  at  12  o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.m.  > 
the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1:08  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  'Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the 
chair'.  

HOUSING     AND     URBAN     DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  con.sideratlon 
of  the  bill  'S.  3497)  to  assist  in  the 
orovision  of  housing  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families,  and  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing  and 
urban  development. 

INANIMOVS-CONSENT    .\GREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  2  hours  on  the  pending 
amendment,  an  hour  to  each  side,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  to  be 
controlled  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Tower]  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  1  Mr. 
ProxmireI 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  ii;:;ht  to  object — and  I  do  not 
intend  to  object— it  is  my  iinder.=:tanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  BrookeI  is  on  his  way  to  the  Cham- 
ber and  wo'ild  like  a  little  time.  Could 
we  give  him  15  minutes  and  then  start 
the  controlled-tlme  .situation  on  the 
amendment  when  Senator  Brooke  has 
concluded? 

Mr.  PROXMTRE  I  would  be  happy  to 
give  Senator  BROokc   15  minutes  from 

our  side. 
Mr   TOWER.  That  ^satisfactory. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  time 
not  to  be  charged  to  either  side. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  suggest  the  absence  ol 

a  quorum.  „  .^^      ,    , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The   assistant   legislative   clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  reinstituted 
with  the  understanding  that  the  time 
shall  not  be  charged  against  either  side. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  1052.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas  S. 
Cvetan,  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired) ;  and 

SJ  Res  168.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  temporary  funding  of  the  emergency 
credit  revolving  fund. 


HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OP  1968 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3497)  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families,  and  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing  and 
urban  development. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  15  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  in  1949,  the  Congress 
established  as  a  national  goal,  "a  decent 
home  and  a  suitable  living  environment 
for  every  American  family."  Last  March. 
The  Civil  Disorders  Commission  reported 
flatly: 

After  more  than  three  decades  of  frag- 
mented and  grossly  tinderfunded  housing 
programs,  nearly  six  million  substandard 
units  remain  occupied  In  the  United  States, 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee has  reported  to  the  Senate  a  bill 
which  is  designed  to  mobilize  both  public 
and  private  resources  to  achieve  in  the 
n»xt  decade  that  goal  set  20  years  ago. 
As  a  member  of  both  the  Civil  Disorders 
Commission  and  the  Committee  on  Bank- 


ing and  Currency.  I  wish  to  express  my 
full  and  complete  support  of  S.  3497. 

S.  3497  can  only  be  described  as  land- 
mark legislation.  It  is  recognition  of  the 
urgent  need  for  decent  housing  and  the 
comprehensive  eflfort  required  to  meet 
this  need.  It  is  also  the  product  of  nearly 
2  years'  effort  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  the  Housing  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  am  not  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, but  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
long  hours  .spent  last  ,summer  and  fall 
working  out  the  provisions  of  S.  2700 
most  of  which  are  incorporated  in  S.  3497. 
Recognizing  both  the  seriousness  of  the 
present  situation  and  the  failure  to  meet 
previous  goals,  the  subcommittee  re- 
viewed all  exi.stin.^  housing  legislation 
and  adopted  a  large  number  of  modifica- 
tions and  revisions.  Building  on  the  ex- 
perience of  existing  housing  programs, 
the  committee  authorized  new  programs 
and  new  approaches.  As  finally  reported, 
S.  3497  represents  a  comprehensive  re- 
view and  revision  of  Federal  housing 
programs  as  well  as  a  series  of  carefully 
prepared  new  programs, 

Mr.  President,  both  in  subcommittee 
and  in  the  full  committee,  there  was  long 
and  healthy  debate  about  the  details  of 
this  bill,  but  there  was  no  debate  about 
the  need  for  the  bill.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  hearings  last  July,  events 
have  served  to  underscore  the  necessity 
for  legislation.  A  public  opinion  survey 
taken  shortly  after  the  disorders  of  last 
summer  found  that  in  the  minds  of  the 
ghetto  residents  themselves,  l.ick  of  de- 
cent housing  was  the  single  most  im- 
portant reason  for  frustration  and  de- 
spair. The  Civil  Disorders  Commission 
Report.  Lssued  this  past  March,  provided 
the  statistics  to  support  this  reaction: 
Nationwide,  it  said,  the  number  of  non- 
whites  living  in  sub.standard  housing  nc- 
tually  increased  between  1950  and  1960. 
Despite  the  fact  that  4  million  of  the  6 
million  substandard  units  were  occupied 
by  whites,  16  percent  of  the  urban  non- 
white  population  occupied  substandard 
housing,  Negro  housing  units  are  more 
likely  to  he  overcrowded;  they  are  gen- 
erally older  than  whites',  and  Negroes 
usually  pay  more  for  the  same  bousing. 

But  what  is  perhaps  the  most  dramatic 
plea  for  housing  comes  not  from  a  group 
to  which  housing  is  ordinarily  a  primary 
concern  but  from  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association.  In  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. NEA  said: 

The  best  education  program,  the  most 
highly  trained  and  motivated  teachers,  and 
the  shiniest  new  equipment  will  do  little  for 
the  child  of  p>overty  if  he  must  return  to  a 
rat-Infested  hovel,  a  one-room  apartment 
Illuminated  by  a  single,  naked,  glaring  over- 
head light:  a  home  in  which  noise,  cluf^er. 
and  overcrowding  rob  him  of  rest,  comfort, 
and  any  chance  for  growth  as  an  individual 
personality. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  critical  trend 
which  forces  us  to  review  old  programs 
and  to  devise  new  ones  which  will  truly 
change  these  conditions.  S.  3497  contains 
numerous  modifications  of  existing  pro- 
grams, and  I  will  only  take  time  here  to 
review  a  few.  Section  106  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  provide  technical  and  finan- 
cial   assistance    to    nonprofit    sponsors 


seeking  to  provide  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing.  Nonprofit  sponsors — 
unions,  church  congregations,  civic 
groups — are  rich  in  pood  will  but  poor 
in  both  technical  knowledge  of  hou.sing 
construction  and  in  capital. 

As  the  Senate  is  well  aware,  I  have 
been  critical  of  FHA  administration  of 
programs  involving  n.onprofit  sponsors. 
I  have  found  that  FHA  has  sometimes 
alienated  the  nonprofit  sponsor  by  en- 
tangling him  in  a  web  of  ledtape  and 
requiring  him  to  provide  capital  which, 
in  a  nonprofit  .situation,  he  cannot  be 
expected  to  have.  Section  604  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  lorovide  special  assistance 
to  nonprofit  spon.sors  This  includes  tech- 
nical assistance  and  information  as  well 
ns  interest-free  loans,  financed  from  a 
revolving  fund,  to  cover  such  costs  as 
architectural  and  engineering  fees,  land 
options,  and  .so  forth.  With  the  as.sist- 
ance  iirovided  by  .section  G04.  programs 
involving  nonprofit  sponsors  should  oper- 
ate more  smoothly,  providing  more  hous- 
ing in  less  time. 

I  have  also  been  critical  of  FHA's  un- 
willingness to  insure  and  finance  projects 
in  our  Nation's  center  cities,  the  very 
areas  where  the  hou.sinc  need  is  most 
critical.  Section  103  of  the  pending  bill 
specifically  authorized  FHA  to  insure 
properties  in  declining  urban  .nreas  if, 
in  view  of  the  need  for  adequate  hou.sing. 
these  areas  are  found  to  be  rea.sonably 
viable.  To  finance  this  hieher  risk  effort 
as  well  as  some  of  the  bill's  new  pro- 
grams, a  special  ri.sk  insurance  fund  is 
established  by  section  104.  These  two 
provisions  constitute  a  clear  recognition 
of  the  urgent  need  for  center  city  hous- 
ing, and  a  directive  to  HUD  t.o  build  that 
hou.sing. 

Among  other  modifications  of  existing 
programs  is  the  ."section  102  credit  as.sist- 
ance  and  counseling  program  for  those 
families  presently  unable  to  qualify  for 
liarticipation  in  FHA  procrams.  The 
process  of  urban  renewal  will  be  chancred 
to  stress  the  concept  of  neighborhood  de- 
velopment which  allows  urban  renewal 
to  be  conducted  on  an  incremental  basis. 
This  will  prevent  the  razing  of  entire 
center  city  areas,  which  has  turned  .some 
cities  into  oversized  parking  lots.  In  an- 
other important  innovation,  the  commit- 
tee took  a  long,  hard  look  at  income 
limitations  established  for  existing 
programs. 

It  is  apparent  that  those  who  benefit 
most  from  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  programs,  .':uch  as  221'd'f3). 
are  those  whose  income  is  closet  to  the 
maximum  allowable.  Accordingly,  in  or- 
der to  make  sure  that  the  new  home- 
ownership  and  rental  programs  benefit 
those  for  whom  they  are  intended,  the 
committee  decided  to  focus  the  program 
on  lower-income  families  by  placinc  an 
income  limit  of  70  percent  of  the  221 'd' 
'3)  level  on  80  percent  of  the  units.  In 
Boston,  for  example,  this  means  that  a 
family  of  four  or  less  with  an  income  of 
$5,700  would  be  eligible  for  assistance  in 
renting  or  buying  a  home.  A  smaller 
number  of  four-member  families  with 
Incomes  as  high  as  $8,200  would  also  be 
eligible  for  some  subsidies,  since  20  per- 
cent of  the  funds  would  be  allocated  ac- 


cording to  the  higher  income  standards 
of  the  old  221  id  m3)  program. 

S.  3497  contains  a  number  of  new 
programs,  but  the  two  which  I  feel  de- 
serve r.pecial  mention  arc  amendments 
to  the  National  Housing  Act.  the  section 
235  homeownership  program  and  the 
.section  236  rental  program.  The  con- 
cept of  homeownership  for  those  of  low- 
and  moderate  income  was  first  brought 
into  ijromincnce  before  the  Senate  by 
our  dedicated  colleague,  the  junior  Sena- 
tor f"om  Illinois.  Since  then  it  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  Civil  Disorders  Commis- 
sion, the  Presidents  Committee  on  Ur- 
ban Housing,  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

The  iJiopo.sed  homeownership  pro- 
gram Incorporates  features  of  established 
programs  but  emphasizes  a  new  prin- 
ciple. That  principle  is  the  concept  that 
homeownershi)i  can  be  of  fai'  greater 
benefit  to  the  poor  than  a  mere  roof  and 
four  walls.  Homeownership  can  be  a 
source  of  'iride  and  stability,  influences 
that  will  extend  to  the  homeowner's  job 
and  family  life.  In  addition,  the  home- 
ownership  program  is  the  first  to  incor- 
porate features  which  allow  the  active  in- 
volvement of  the  individual  in  a  Federal 
Housing  program,  through  the  use  of 
"sweat  equity''  and  through  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  maintenance  and  repair. 
The  bill'.t  homeownership  inogram 
and  rental  program  are  established  on  a 
similar  basis.  Experience  has  .shown  that 
under  the  221'd''3i  program  the  Gov- 
ernment is  able  to  finance  only  a  limited 
number  of  mortgages  at  the  below-mar- 
ket  interest  rate.  Accordingly,  the  new 
programs  involve  market  interest  rates, 
for  which  private  financing  is  available, 
and  Government  assistance  takes  the 
form  of  direct  assistance  and  interest- 
reduction  nayments.  The.se  programs  in- 
corporate the  feature  of  the  rent  supple- 
ments program  which  requires  an  in- 
dividual to  pay  a  percentaee  of  his  in- 
come. This  feature  has  the  advantage 
that  the  individual's  payments  increase 
as  his  income  does,  but  a  raise  in  in- 
come does  not  require  his  eviction  from 
his  home. 

Under  section  235.  the  homeowner 
would  pay  20  percent  of  his  monthly  in- 
come for  principal,  interest,  taxes,  and 
insurance  on  the  mortgage.  The  differ- 
ence between  20  percent  of  the  home- 
owner's income  and  the  amount  actually 
required  to  meet  the  mortgage  would 
constitute  the  amount  of  the  Govern- 
ment assistance  i^ayment.  except  that 
the  assistance  payment  could  not  ex- 
ceed the  difference  between  the  amount 
required  and  the  amount  which  would 
be  required  if  the  mortgage  bore  inter- 
est at  1  percent.  Under  the  section  236 
lental  program,  interest-reduction  pay- 
ments would  be  made  on  behalf  of  the 
.sponsor  to  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween the  monthly  amount  actually  re- 
quired at  the  market  interest  rate  and 
the  amount  which  would  be  required  at 
a  1 -percent-interest  rate.  Rental  in  this 
housing  would  be  established  as  a  basic 
charge;  tenants  would  pay  either  the 
basic  charge  or  25  percent  of  their  In- 
come, whlchcer  was  greater.  .\ny  ex- 
cess over  the  basic  charge  paid  would  be 
deposited  in  a  revolving  fund.  The  236 
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program  offers  flexibility  in  both  financ- 
ing and  rental  charges  which  should  con- 
tribute to  the  production  of  housing 
at  a  much  higher  rate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
turn to  private  market-rate  financing  is 
but  one  of  numerous  examples  in  which 
S.  3497  recognizes  the  necessity  for  and 
the  benefits  of  participation  by  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Title  IX  authorizes  the  cre- 
ation of  a  National  Housing  Coi-poration, 
a  private,  profitmaking  corporation,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  build  low-income 
housing.  The  Corporation  is  authorized 
to  establish  limited  partnerships  for  the 
pui-pose  of  engaging  in  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income housing  andertakings.  Title 
IX  offers  the  advantage  of  stimulating 
participation  by  private  business  with  its 
skill,  organization,  and  funds,  which 
have  not  yet  been  tapped  in  full  measure 
for  housing  programs. 

Mr.  President,  S.  3497  contains  many 
other  new  programs  and  revisions  of 
existing  programs,  and  there  are  others 
more  expert  in  these  details  than  I.  I 
would  only  wish  to  state  once  again  that 
this  bill  represents  the  collective  effort  of 
the  committee  to  establish  the  best  pos- 
sible housing  programs  for  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  It  is  the  product  of  earnest  and 
thoughtfiU  study.  It  represents  a  major 
step  fonvard  in  a  vital  field. 

Mr.  President,  the  repon  of  the  Civil 
Disorders  Commission  called  for  action 
in  four  areas — jobs,  housing,  welfare,  and 
education.  All  four  are  essential:  one 
carmot  be  effective  without  the  other 
three.  But  inadequate  housing  is  the 
visible,  tangible  symbol  of  the  cycle  of 
poverty  and  deprivation.  Its  deleterious 
effects  are  felt  in  the  dally  life  of  every 
single  one  of  oiu:  Nation's  poor.  S.  3497 
provides  the  tools  which,  backed  by  the 
will  of  the  Nation,  can  begin  to  erase  the 
blight  of  substandard  housing. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  distin- 
gtiished  Senator  from  Texas  for  yielding 
to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes 

Mr.  President,  section  101.  title  I,  of 
S.  3497  would  authorize  a  new  program 
of  assistance  to  enable  lower  income 
families  to  own  their  own  homes.  This 
would  be  done  through  a  new  mechanism 
that  would  allow  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  subsidize  part  of  the  monthly 
cost  of  a  market  rate  home  mortgage 
loan. 

Such  payments  would  be  made 
monthly  by  the  Government  directly  to 
the  mortgagee  on  behalf  of  the  mort- 
gagor. 

A  family  would  be  required  to  apply 
20  percent  of  its  monthly  income  to  the 
cost  of  its  monthly  mortgage  payment, 
such  payment  including  principal,  In- 
terest, taxes,  and  a  mortgage  Insurance 
premium.  The  Government's  subsidy 
payment  would  be  in  an  amount  equal  to 
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the  difference  between  the  family's  20- 
percent  payment  and  the  required 
monthly  payment  under  the  mortgage. 

However,  in  no  event  could  the  Gov- 
ernment's payment  exceed  the  difference 
between  the  required  monthly  mortgage 
payment  and  the  payment  that  would 
be  required  if  such  mortgage  bore  an  in- 
terest rate  of  1  percent.  In  other  words, 
it  would  be  possible  for  a  family  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  a  1  percent  interest 
mortgage  as  a  result  of  the  Government's 
subsidy. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  pertains 
to  the  determination  of  eligibility  for  the 
homeownership  programs'  subsidy  bene- 
fits. It  wotild  define  as  being  eligible  those 
families  whose  incomes  do  not  exceed 
70  percent  of  the  income  limits  presently 
established  for  the  section  221(d)(3) 
below-market  interest  rate  rentsd  and 
cooperative  housing  program.  The  bill 
as  now  written  would  allow  20  percent  of 
the  assistance  payments  contracted  for 
to  exceed  the  70  percent  of  221(d)(3) 
limitation. 

For  reasons  which  I  shall  hereinafter 
state.  I  fii-mly  believe  that  this  program 
should  not  be  allowed  to  extend  govern- 
ment subsidy  benefits  to  families  with 
incomes  at  those  levels  now  permissible 
under  the  221idH3>  EMIR  program. 

I  applaud  and  support  our  committee's 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  way  whereby  our 
Nation's  lower-income  can  participate  in 
the  great  American  tradition  of  home- 
ownership.  The  committee's  chairman 
and  its  members  have  worked  long  and 
hard  to  formulate  an  appropriate  mech- 
anism that  wotild  .serve  to  close  the  .uap 
between  the  incomes  that  typify  those 
of  our  citizens  that  have  limited  financial 
means  and  the  market  cost  of  a  reason- 
ably necessarv-  home  mortgage  loan. 

It  is  our  collective  opinion  that  a  di- 
rect month-by-month  subsidy  payment  is 
the  most  practical  way  to  implement  this 
assistance.  But,  I  expressed  my  excep- 
tion in  our  committee  meetings  to  the 
far-reaching  scope  of  the  program's  sub- 
sidy benefits,  and  I  urge  that  every  Sena- 
tor weigh  this  matter  closely  in  his  own 
mind. 

There  must  be  a  strong  and  com- 
pelling need  to  support  the  giving  of 
a  Government  subsidy,  especially  at  this 
time  when  our  Government  finds  itself 
in  very  serious  fiscal  and  monetary  difB- 
cuties.  In  the  area  of  housing,  such  sub- 
sidies should  not  be  given  to  families  who 
are  capable  of  housing  themselves  on  the 
private  market  through  their  own  ef- 
forts. 

If  Government  assistance  is  to  be  freely 
available  without  a  determination  of  true 
need,  not  only  will  we  be  subsidizing 
the  undermining  of  individual  initiative 
and  responsibility,  but  we  will  allow 
such  money  as  is  available  for  this  pur- 
pose to  be  directed  away  from  those  in 
deserving  circumstances. 

Eligibility  for  the  homeownership 
program's  benefits  is  based  on  the 
amotmt  of  a  family's  income,  its  size, 
and  the  city  that  it  lives  in.  As  I  have 
already  noted,  this  criteria  is  set  out  in 
the  eligibility  tables  for  the  section 
221idi'3>  BMIR  program. 

This  FNMA-batked,  low  interest  rate, 
program  was  enacted  in  1961.  It  was  to 
be  strictly  limited  to  those  individuals 


and  families  whose  incomes  exclude  them 
from  .standard  housing  in  the  private 
market.  The  program  was  to  benefit 
families  with  incomes  too  high  for  public 
hou.sing.  mainly  those  with  incomes  of 
$6,000  or  less.  This  Government-aided 
hoasing  was  not  to  compete  with  housing 
where  such  aid  did  not  exist. 

Program  experience  has  shown  this 
not  to  be  the  case.  Unjustifiably  liberal 
income  limits  have  allowed  projects  con- 
structed under  the  prouram  to  cater  to 
middle  income  families,  not  these  at  the 
lower  income  levels. 

Thus,  the  Government  has  in  fact 
been  supporting  housing  for  those  that 
should  be  expected  to  handle  their  own 
housing  needs. 

This  is  all  relevant  because  the  new 
homeownership  program  in  this  bill  will 
utilize  the  221tdW3)  eligibility  tables, 
and  I  invite  every  Senator's  attention  to 
these  tables  for  insight  into  this  question 
of  who  should  be  subsidized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

At  page  183  of  the  committee  report 
will  be  found  a  table  with  some  examples 
of  eligible  family  incomes  listed  by  city 
and  family  size.  The  table  also  shows  the 
comparable  eligible  income  in  each  in- 
stance for  benefits  under  the  rent  sup- 
plement program.  These  limits  can  be 
readily  interpreted  as  "low  income"  as 
they  are  based  on  pubhc  housing  admis- 
sion levels. 

When  we  talk  of  "lower  income,"  as  in 
this  bill.  I  think  we  should  hold  this  to 
represent  those  families  whose  incomes 
are  to  high  for  public  housing  but  too 
low  to  allow  them  to  purchase  decent 
and  sufficient  housing  on  the  private 
market  with  their  own  financial  re- 
sources. 

Rather  than  allowing  the  Government 
to  subsidize  families  in  the  middle  in- 
come area,  which  is  certainly  the  case  in 
221(d)  I 3j.  we  should  concentrate  the 
benefits  of  this  program  on  those  lower- 
income  families  that  can  demonstrate 
their  capability  to  handle  the  respon- 
sibilities of  homeownership  if  given  a 
helping  hand.  By  so  doing,  I  anticipate 
that  qualified  families  with  annual  in- 
comes generally  $5,000  and  less  would  be 
the  recipients  of  program  benefits. 

The  70  percent  of  221(d)(3)  income 
limitation  that  I  propose  in  my  amend- 
ment would  be  more  than  reasonable  in 
this  regard.  While  I  personally  feel  that 
it  would  prove  to  be  high  in  many  in- 
stances if  not  implemented  prudently,  it 
would  not,  in  my  opinion  be  so  inflexible 
as  to  hamper  the  program's  operation  in 
the  higher  cost  areas  of  the  countrj'. 

It  is  stated  that  the  bill's  eligibility 
formula  Is  expected  to  generally  cover 
families  with  annual  incomes  from  $3,000 
to  $7,000.  The  70  percent  limitation  would 
be  well  in  line  vsdth  this  estimate.  The 
predecessor  to  this  bill,  S.  2700,  wherein 
the  lower-income  homeownership  was 
originated,  contained  the  70  percent  of 
221 'd)  1 3)  income  eligibility  requirement. 
This  reflected  the  committee's  feeling 
that  the  full  221(d)(3)  limits  were  too 
high  to  serve  the  needs  of  lower-income 
famines. 

Experience  with  the  221(d)  (3)  BMIR 
program  has  clearly  shown  that  benefits 
tend  to  concentrate  at  the  higher  end 
of  any  given  eligibility  limits.  If  this  were 
allowed  to  happen  in  the  homeownership 
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program,  deserving  lower-income  fam- 
ilies would  be  bypassed  due  to  the  eco- 
nomic attractiveness  of  building  homes 
to  serve  the  higher  income  levels. 

Projects  constructed  imder  this  gov- 
ernment-supported 221(d)(3)  program 
in  my  Texas  City  of  Dallas  give  ample 
evidence  of  its  misdirection.  For  ex- 
ample: 

A  couple  with  one  or  two  cliildren  can 
make  $7,550. 

A  couple  with  three  or  four  children 
can  make  .S8.700. 

A  couple  with  five  or  more  children 
can  make  $9,800. 

Even  if  the  70  percent  of  221(d)(3) 
eligibility  were  applied. 

The  couple  with  one  or  two  children 
could  make  $5,285. 

The  couple  with  three  or  four  children 
could  make  $6,090. 

The  couple  with  five  or  more  children 
could  make  $6,860. 

I  digress  at  this  point  to  make  a  per- 
sonal reference.  The  la.st  year  that  I  was 
assistant  professor  of  political  science  at 
Midwestern  University,  my  salary  was 
$5,000  a  year.  I  was  raising  three  chil- 
dren and  paying  for  my  own  home  at 
regular  market  interest  rates.  So  I  can- 
not have  much  sympathy  with  the  idea 
of  subsidizincr  homeownership  for  people 
of  moderate  incomes. 

Let  us  help  the  ones  with  low  incomes, 
and  let  us  make  sure  this  program  docs 
precisely  that.  Even  20  percent,  in  my 
estimation,  is  too  much  to  devote  to  the 
aid  of  moderate  income  families,  when 
it  is  the  destitute,  the  impoverished,  the 
poor  whom  we  are  trying  to  benefit  here. 
In  either  of  these  instances,  70-perccnt 
limitation  or  not.  Government  assistance 
is,  and  would  be,  available  to  income 
groups  fully  capable  of  providing  for 
themselves  without  having  to  rely  on 
their  government. 

According  to  1966  census  figures,  the 
median  annual  income  of  American  fam- 
ines was  $7,400.  This  figure  ranges  from 
approximately  $5,600  in  the  South  to 
$7,300  in  the  north-central  region.  The 
average  f  actoiT  worker  in  the  Dallas  area 
makes  about  $5,300  a  year. 

Notwithstanding  these  typical  incomes 
of  families  who  pay  their  own  way  in  life, 
the  221'di  i3)  program,  in  essence,  .says 
that  they  should  be  subsidized.  This  is 
insupportable,  in  my  opinion,  and  this 
new  program  should  not  be  allowed  to 
compound  this  gross  misuse  of  the  tax- 
payer's money. 

The  higher  income  levels  represented 
by  the  full  221  (d  1(3'  income  limits  are 
typical  of  the  country's  great  middle 
class.  It  would  be  grossly  unjust  to  allow 
the  Government  to  subsidize  families 
with  such  incomes.  It  would  be  equally 
unjust  to  enact  a  program  to  remedy  the 
housing  needs  of  thousands  of  our  Na- 
tion's lower-income  families,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  it  susceptible  to  bene- 
fiting families  capable  of  providing  for 
themselves. 

By  any  measurement,  the  vast  major- 
ity of  American  families  are  capable  of 
supporting  their  housing  needs.  Those 
families  that  are  least  able  to  procure 
decent  housing  are  concentrated  in  the 
deteriorated  neighborhoods  of  our  cities. 
Some  75  percent  of  all  substandard 
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dwellings  are  occupied  by  families  with 
annual  incomes  of  $4,000  or  less. 

If  this  program  is  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  replacement  of  this  rundown 
housing,  there  is  all  the  more  rea.son  to 
use  restraint  in  the  setting  of  eligibility 
limits.  Some  28  percent  of  our  country's 
famihcs  have  incomes  of  $5,000  and  un- 
der. If  the  program  is  concentrated  on 
this  28  percent,  .ve  will  certainly  be 
reaching  out  for  those  in  tme  need  of 
assistance. 

Should  the  program  instead  reach  out 
for  those  families  with  incomes  up  to 
$7,000,  there  would  be  covered  some  46 
percent,  or  almost  half,  of  all  our  fam- 
ilies. In  my  opinion,  it  is  insupiwrtable  to 
conclude  that  nearly  one-half  of  all  this 
country's  families  .should  rely  on  their 
Government  for  their  housing  needs. 

This  is  to  say  nothing  of  sub.sidizing 
those  with  incomes  up  to  $10,000.  uliich 
would  be  po:  sible  without  the  70-pcrcent 
limitation  that  I  ijropose.  Approximately 
70  percent  of  this  countr>-'s  families  are 
in  this  income  category. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  whatever 
income  limits  we  decide  uuon,  there  will 
still  be  a  large  degree  of  flexibility  in 
favor  of  the  benefited  family.  These  in- 
come limits  are  for  initial  eligibility  pur- 
poses only.  Once  occupancy  has  com- 
menced, u  family's  income  could  increase 
beyond  these  limits,  and  income  would  be 
i-ecertified  every  2  years  to  adjust  the 
subsidy  downward. 

In  addition.  $300  could  be  deducted 
from  a  family's  income  for  each  family 
minor  for  eligibility  purposes.  And,  the 
eligibility  level  is  increased  according  to 
the  number  of  i>ersons  in  the  family. 

Thus,  the  setting  of  the  initial  eligi- 
ble incomes  should  be  approached  with 
more  caution  than  is  evident  in  the  bill. 
There  is  far  more  to  supix)rt  moving  the 
limits  down  than  there  is  to  set  them  at 
the  higher  levels  asked  for. 

The  "Declaration  of  Policy"  which  pref- 
aces the  bill  calls  for  Government  as- 
sistance for  families  with  Incomes  so  low 
that  they  could  not  otherwise  decently 
house  themselves.  If  the  setting  of  the 
program's  income  limits  is  not  ap- 
proached with  prudent  restraint,  we  will 
both  miss  the  target  of  our  concern,  our 
Nation's  poorer  families,  and  encourage 
more  and  more  of  our  citizens  to  look 
to  their  Government  as  their  only  means 
of  being  housed,  contrary  to  everything 
our  svstem  stands  for. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  .such  time  as 
necessary  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  heard  the  Senator 
state  that  a  family  with  a  $10,000  income, 
under  certain  circumstances,  would  be 
eligible  for  the  aid. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  true,  under  the 
provisions  of  221  (di  (3). 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  illus- 
trate that,  please,  if  he  can? 

Mr.  TOWER.  For  example,  a  family  of 
three  or  four  persons,  under  the  maxi- 
mum limit  under  221(d)(3),  would  be 
eligible  for  the  program  If  It  made  an  in- 
come of  $6,750  a  year,  at  Austin,  Tex. 
The  amount  varies  according  to  the  city. 


Let  us  look  at  one  a  little  closer  to 
Cleveland.  Let  us  take  Milwaukee,  which 
is  very  close  to  the  State  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin.  There 
a  family  of  three  or  four  pensons  having 
an  income  of  $8,000  could  be  eligible 
within  full  limits.  But  they  would  be  eli- 
gible at  $5,600  if  the  fonnula  were  applied 
at  70  percent  of  the  existing  section 
22  ( d )  <  3 »  limitations.  ■• 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.   Approximately   what 
percentage  of  the  families  of  the  Nation 
do  the  $5,600  income  families  constitute? 
Mr.  TOWER  Does  the  Senator  mean  in 
that  salary  range? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 
Mr.    TOWER.    About    28    percent    of 
the  families  are  in  the  S5,000-or-under 
bracket.   Those   in    the   $3,000    bracket 
con.stitute  14  percent:  $3,000  to  $5,000.  14 
percent:  a  total  of  28  !>ercent. 

I  am  tr>'ing  to  make  certain  that  all 
the  money  earmarked  in  the  bill  will 
go  to  the  lower  Income  families  and  that 
none  of  it  will  be  allowed  to  gravitate  up 
to  the  moderate  income  families. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Where  would  be  the 
dividing  line? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  dividing  line  would 
vary  from  city  to  city.  For  a  family  of 
two  persons,  it  would  vary  anywhere 
from  an  income  of  $4,000  in  Austin.  Tex., 
to  about  85,215  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  either 
the  Senator  from  Texas  or  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  what  constitutes  income. 
Is  it  income  for  Federal  incohie  tax  iiur- 
poses  as  .shown  in  an  income  tax  return? 
Or  would  it  include  an  inheritance  that 
a  member  of  the  family  might  receive? 
Suppose  a  family  has  an  income  of  $5,000 
as  shown  on  the  Federal  income  tax  re- 
turn, but  that  a  relative  of  one  of  the 
family  passes  away,  and  i^e  family  re- 
ceives an  inheritance  of  $25,000. 

Also,  would  the  income  include  gifts? 
Let  us  say  that  in  the  disposition  of  an 
estate,  a  low-income  family  receives  a 
gift  from  a  parent  or  other  relative  in  the 
amount  of  $2,000  or  $3,000. 

I  should  like  to  be  satisfied  on  this 
point.  I  raised  this  point  2  years  ago  in 
the  debate  on  the  rent-supplement  bill. 
In  fact.  I  offered  an  amendment  on  this 
point.  The  distinguished  former  .senior 
Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Douglas,  de- 
clined to  accept  the  amendment.  Al- 
though he  rejected  it.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  apparently  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  reading  of  the  debate,  issued 
regulations  which  made  it  clear  that  in- 
heritances and  gifts  of  substantial 
amounts  would  be  taken  into  account  in 
possibly  disqualifying  a  person  from 
eligibility. 

As  a  matter  of  legislative  history,  we 
ought  to  make  this  i)Oint  clear.  Certainly 
the  taxpayers  should  r.ot  be  called  upon 
to  have  their  tax  money  used  to  pay 
subsidies  to  people  who  can  afford  to  pay 
for  their  homes  themselves.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  entire  thrust  of  the  bill  is  to 
make  certain  that  families  in  low-In- 
come areas,  who  cannot  afford  to  make 
such  paymerits.  will  receive  some  assist- 
ance from  the  taxpayers  to  enable  them 
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tx)  attain  decent  housing  for  themselves. 

If.  however,  outside  sources  of  eco- 
nomic income,  such  as  inheritance  or 
gifts,  are  not  taken  into  account,  I  think 
then  that  we  would  frustrate  the  pur- 
poses of  the  legislation. 

Could  either  of  my  colleagues  satisfy 
me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  income  referred  to  as  gross  in- 
come would  include  income  from  all 
sources. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
staff  is  busily  working  on  an  an.swer  to 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
The  definition  that  we  have  available 
from  HUD  on  definitif)»rtof  income  indi- 
cates the  following:       J 

For  an  eniployee  receiving  a  straight  salary 
or  wages  and  whose  rate  of  income  Is  subject 
to  change  due  to  promotions,  etc..  a  deter- 
mination based  upon  the  previous  12  months' 
earnings  might  well  be  erroneous.  For  such 
persons,  the  annual  income  must  be  proven 
on  the  basis  of  the  current  rate  of  pay  at 
the  time  of- certification. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
makes  a  good  point,  and  I  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  probably 
correct.  However,  I  would  like  to  check 
fiuther  to  see  if  it  includes  not  only  pay, 
but  also  gifts  and  inheritance  and  any 
other  source  of  money  that  would  bo 
available. 

There  is  the  difficulty  that  a  man  or  a 
woman  might  receive  a  small  inheritance 
of  perhaps  SI. 000  or  $2,000  in  1  year.  Ob- 
viously, it  would  not  be  fair  to  disqualify 
that  person  if  that  is  a  one-time  situa- 
tion. 

It  certainly  ought  to  include  any  regu- 
lar income  from  pension  or  from  interest 
in  property,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  However, 
whether  it  should  include  a  small  inheri- 
tance, I  am  not  sure,  and  I  am  checkint: 
now  to  find  out. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  could  furnish 
that  information.  In  addition,  if  there 
is  a  feeling  that  the  income  shown  on  the 
Federal  income  tax  return — and  adjusted 
gross  income  is  what  almost  everybody 
refers  to  In  their  Income  tax  returns — 
should  be  the  test,  then  of  course  we 
would  be  faced  with  the  possibility  of 
someone  who  might  receive  a  substantial 
amoimt  of  money  in  the  fonn  of  interest. 
So  I  think  it  is  veiy  well  for  us  to  try  to 
close  any  loopholes  here. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  However,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  point  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas,  he  was  cor- 
rect. I  have  in  my  hand  a  dociunent  on 
the  stationery  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  that  speci- 
fies that — 

Tenant  income  means  all  of  the  gross  in- 
come before  taxes  and  all  deductions  re- 
ceived by  all  members  of  the  family  except  a 
dependent  child  or  children. 

The  only  exception  provided  here  Is 
for  a  dependent  child  such  as  one  work- 
ing in  a  car  wash  or  some  such  estab- 
lishment 1  day  a  week.  That  income  Is 


excluded,  but  any  other  Income  is  in- 
cluded in  the  definition. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  is  good  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  legislative  history, 
which  we  are  making,  to  make  sure  that 
we  are  talking  about  all  gross  income  for 
Federal  income  tax  purposes.  It  has  long 
ago  been  decided  that  Federal  income 
does  not  include  inheritance  or  gifts. 
However,  the  thrust  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation is  something  else.  It  goes  into  the 
economic  status  of  the  people. 

It  would  seem  that  gross  income  for 
the  purpose  of  subsidizing  these  low- 
income  areas  for  decent  housing  ought 
to  reflect  the  economic  type  of  income 
which,  to  the  average  person  would  not 
include  inheritance  and  gifts. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
now  informed  by  the  staff  that  they  have 
been  in  touch  with  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  The 
Department  says  that  they  would  take 
into  account  all  income,  including  that 
from  gifts,  inheritance,  and  any  other 
element  in  determining  whether  a  pro- 
spective tenant  or  buyer  would  qualify. 
Mr.  TOWER.  That  would  include  in- 
come from  tax-free  bonds. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. However,  most  of  the  people  with 
the  kind  of  income  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  talking  about  would  not  have 
any  investment  income.  However,  the 
point  raised  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  MILLER,  What  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  need 
assistance.  And  if  we  can  make  sure  of 
what  we  are  talking  about  by  way  of  leg- 
islative history,  as  we  have  already  done, 
I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  tax- 
payers in  general  and  also  to  those  who 
have  to  administer  the  law. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  whole  thrust  of  my 
argument  is  to  make  sure  that  we  dedi- 
cate all  of  the  money  to  helping  those 
people  in  the  lower  socioeconomic  .scale. 
We  are  trying  to  avoid  having  that  pro- 
gram gravitate  upward  toward  the  more 
moderate-income  family. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  did  I  cor- 
rectly understand  the  Senator,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  to  say  that  the  area  to  which 
he  is  trying  to  confine  this  average  rep- 
resents about  28  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is.  28  percent  of  the  families. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Can  the  Senator  tell  us 
what  additional  percentage  would  be 
covered  over  and  above  the  28  percent 
under  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  without 
the  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  80  per- 
cent of  the  money  would  be  confined  to 
that  28  percent.  However,  there  is  a  pro- 
vision that  20  percent  of  the  money  can 
go  to  the  full  22Hd)  (3)  limit.  And  if  it  is 
applied  over  the  whole  bill,  46  percent  of 
the  families  in  the  country  would  be 
eligible. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  point  of  the  Senator 
is  that  we  should  confine  the  impact  of 
the  bill  to  the  area  embracing  28  percent 
of  the  families.  I  assume  that  we  have 
enough  problems  with  that  28  percent 
without  coing  above  that  to  get  into  the 
area  of  46  percent  average. 


Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
And  46  percent  is  the  minimal  figure. 
Forty-six  percent  of  the  families  have 
incomes  up  to  SIO.OOO.  And  wlicn  we  take 
the  full  coverage  under  221id>i3i,  it 
could  easily  hit  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  families  in  the  country. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr,  President,  I  ask  a 
question  which  mieht  affect  indu.stry  de- 
centralization. If  industry  moves  to  less 
populated  areas  where  there  is  no  hous- 
ing and  if  they  pay  their  employees  any- 
where from  $5,000  to  $10,000  a  year, 
would  those  employees  be  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  the  bill  or  under  the 
pending  amendment?  Of  cour.se,  I  have 
specific  instances  in  mind  in  whicli  po- 
tential employees  cannot  rent  or  pur- 
chase a  house. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Again,  the  income  would 
be  the  determining  factor,  and  that  de- 
termination would  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
pay  amounts  to  anywhere  from  $5,000  to 
$10,000  a  year. 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  are  programs  that 
they  can  benefit  from,  other  than  this 
program. 

The  Senator  is  assuming  that  they 
want  to  build  houses  and  own  homes? 

Mr,  AIKEN,  They  w^ant  a  roof  over 
their  heads. 

Mr.  TOWER.  But  do  they  want  home- 
ownership? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  so. 
Mr.    TOWER.    Other    channels    for 
homeownership  are  available  to  them. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  cannot  rent  houses. 
There  are  none  there  for  them  to  rent. 
They  have  to  build  if  they  want  a  house 
in  which  to  live. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  believe  that  if  an  in- 
dustry located  a  sizable  plant  in  an  area 
where  there  was  inadequate  housing, 
that  industry  would  devise  some  means 
to  make  sure  its  workers  were  housed. 
Otherwise,  it  could  not  attract  the 
workers  it  needed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  that  were  true. 
Mr.  TOWER.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
responsibility  would  fall  on  industry. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  takes  time  to  solve  those 
problems.  It  cannot  be  done  overnight. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  this  does  occur  in 
Vermont,  I  am  sure  that  a  little  Yankee 
ingenuity  would  take  care  of  it,  anyway. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Yankee  ingenuity  is  work- 
ing at  it.  But  when  the  banks  have  loaned 
all  their  available  money  and  houses  are 
not  available  to  rent,  it  creates  a  problem. 
At  the  same  time,  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Texas  also  imdoubtedly  advocates 
the  decentralization  of  industry,  to  get 
away  from  the  merciless  crowding  into 
the  cities,  for  which  we  are  paying  a 
price. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  eligibility  require- 
ment for  a  family  of  three  or  four  persons 
in  Burlington.  Vt..  would  be  an  income 
of  $7,350. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Under  the  Senator's 
amendment  or  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Under  the  formula  I  pro- 
pose, approximately  one-third,  or  30  per- 
cent, would  be  taken  from  that  amount. 
It  would  be  in  the  area  of  an  income  of 
$5,000  or  $5,200  for  eligibility. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  us  say  that  that 
would  be  a  bare  minimum  anyway. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  This  is  graduated  up- 
ward, according  to  the  nimiber  in  the 
family. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  takes  time.  too. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  ex- 
presses the  same  .sentiment  that  I 
strongly  feel.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  in- 
troduced an  amendment  to  the  bill  as  it 
came  from  the  administration  to  reduce 
the  incomes  of  those  people  who  would 
be  assisted  to  buy  their  own  homes  so 
that  it  would  be  at  a  level  of  only  70  per- 
cent of  the  present  so-called  221' d)  '3)  — 
that  is.  the  low-  and  moderate-income 
l)rogram.  However,  when  I  inlrnduced 
that  amendment  I  was  persuaded  that  in 
order  for  the  program  to  work — espe- 
cially for  this  program  to  work  in  the 
ghetto  areas,  whicli  concerns  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  so  much — it  was 
necessary  to  provide  some  flexibility.  So  I 
provided  in  my  amendment  that  whereas 
TO  percent  of  BMIR  income  .should  be  the 
limit  for  80  percent  of  the  applicants  for 
4  out  of  5;  for  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  applicants.  20  ijercent.  1  out  of 
5,  would  be  free  to  have  HUD  permit  a 
higher  level  than  the  70  percent  of  221 
idi  <3). 

I  agree  very  strongly  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  that  Congress  .should  not 
subsidize  rental  or  homeownership  for 
any  family  which  can  help  itself.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  a  good  principle.  It  is  a 
I'.rinciple  we  should  apply,  and  it  should 
be  applied  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible. But  to  have  a  workable  program 
that  will  do  something  about  the  ghetto 
areas,  especially  in  the  areas  where  sites 
are  important — incidentally,  the  sites  are 
just  unavailable  in  the  ghetto  areas — it 
is  necessary  to  provide  this  degree  of 
flexibility. 

I  wish  to  stress  at  this  time  that  every 
family  under  this  program  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  at  least  20  percent  of  its 
income  in  buying  the  home.  Of  course, 
in  addition  to  that  20  percent,  as  all  of 
us  who  are  homeowners  know,  many 
other  costs  accrue,  to  the  homeowner  in 
addition  to  the  basic  costs  of  paying  for 
the  mortgage,  amortization,  and  essen- 
tial costs  of  buying  a  home. 

Mr.  President,  this  definition  under 
section  221id)<3) — that  is.  the  below- 
market  interest  rate  income  ceiling  for 
that  level  of  income  needed  by  the  family 
to  afford  decent  housing  in  that  area. 

I  know  this  has  been  a  subject  for 
criticism  by  some  persons  who  point  to 
New  York  City  where  a  large  family,  in 
order  to  have  a  home,  has  to  have  an 
income  of  perhaps  $10,000.  This  $10,000 
has  been  applied  generally  throughout 
the  country  as  the  limitation.  However, 
if  we  were  to  apply  it  rigidly  according 
to  the  Tower  amendment,  without  ex- 
ception, it  would  exclude  some  families 
in  high-cost  areas,  where  the  family  lives 
in  slum  housing,  and  cannot  get  into  a 
decent  home  without  at  least  a  little  help 
from  the  Federal  Government.  In  those 
instances  the  income  is  not  high  enough 
to  afford  ownership  without  some  finan- 
cial help. 

I  shall  refer  to  some  examples,  which 
might  be  the  best  way  to  imderstand  the 
program.  New  York  City  has  been  the 


most  flagrant  example.  In  New  York  City, 
applying  the  70-percent  figure,  in  the 
case  of  the  man  who  makes  S75  a  week. 
the  wife  of  the  man  in  that  situation 
v.orks  and  she  makes  $70  a  week,  because 
Ijeople  with  low  incomes  usually  have  to 
have  the  wives  working.  We  know  how 
many  millions  of  American  families  there 
are  in  tiiis  situation.  They  have  four  chil- 
dren. Under  this  proci-am  they  would 
not  qualify  in  New  York  City.  With  that 
income,  with  tiie  wife  working,  and  with 
four  children,  it  would  be  virtually  im- 
po.ssiblc  for  them  to  be  able  to  buy  hous- 
ing in  New  York  Citv. 

I  would  refer  to  the  city  of  San  An- 
tonio in  the  State  of  my  pood  friend  from 
Texas.  In  that  city,  if  a  man  is  making 
S50  a  week,  wliich  is  below  the  present 
Federal  minimum  wage,  and  if  his  wife 
is  making  S50  a  week,  and  they  liave 
four  children,  they  would  be  out  of  lack. 
They  could  not  quality  under  the  Tower 
amendment  to  secure  any  degree  of  help 
from  the  Federal  Government.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  Is  far  better  informed 
with  respect  to  housing  there.  However, 
when  there  are  four  children  and  the 
income  totals  SlOO  a  weei:  or  S5,000  a 
year,  whereas  30  or  40  year.s  ago  that  w  as 
not  bad.  these  days  one  cannot  buy  hous- 
ing according  to  the  experts  who  have 
gone  in  and  .■r^tudied  this  problem. 

I  wi.sh  to  give  another  example  for  San 
Antonio.  In  the  case  of  the  family  of  six 
persons,  two  adults  and  four  children. 
the  man  makes  S60  a  week  as  a  short- 
order  cook — that  is  tlie  kind  of  job  where 
they  would  have  that  pay — and  the  wife 
earns  $50  a  week  as  a  maid,  again  they 
would  not  qualify  to  get  an  opportunity 
to  buy  their  own  liome. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
moment. 

The  bill  in  its  present  form  provides 
that  80  percent,  or  4  out  of  5.  of  the  fam- 
ilies who  are  going  to  be  eligible  -iiust 
have  incomes  below  the  70-percent  limit 
to  come  into  the  program,  but  there 
is  a  little  flexibility.  There  is  a  20-percent 
flexibility  for  HUD  to  do  something  about 
the  ghetto  areas,  and  where  the  location 
is  such  that  without  the  flexibility  they 
could  not  buy  a  home. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  might  point  out  that 
I  do  not  have  the  figures  for  San  An- 
tonio. However,  the  figures  for  Dallas  are 
roughly  comparable,  but  perhaps  more 
expensive.  Seventy  percent  under  221 
(d>  (3)  would  allow  families  of  five  and 
six  persons  to  qualify  with  an  income  of 
$6,000.  That  income  is  arrived  at  after 
deducting  $300  for  each  dependent  child. 
I  would  like  to  raise  this  question  for 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  cormec- 
tion  with  helping  the  ghettos.  Accord- 
ing to  the  President's  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders,  the  survey  they  made 
showed  that  in  20  cities  experiencing 
rioting  in  1967  the  median  family  in- 
come in  disturbance  areas  was  for  whites, 
$3,300  and  for  nonwhites,  $4,218. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  lower  we  get 
the  more  we  are  going  to  help  the  non- 
white  families. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  two  answers. 


First.  80  percent  of  the  program  would 
go  exclusively  and  entirely  to  very 
low-income  families.  Second,  it  must  be 
recognized  there  are  some  people,  and 
the  figure  runs  into  the  millions,  who 
will  not  be  able  to  afford  to  buy  homes 
even  if  the  interest  rate  to  be  effective 
were  down  to  1  percent.  There  are  some 
who  will  have  to  rely  on  rent  supple- 
ments and  rental  housing.  All  Americans 
cannot  have  adequate  income  to  buy 
their  own  homes.  However,  it  .seems  to 
me  we  would  be  ruling  out  many  hard- 
working people  with  low  incomes  who 
should  be  enabled  to  qualify. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  I  may  ask  a  question? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  understand  that 
80  percent  of  the  money  will  be  ear- 
marked to  help  what  is  leferred  to  as 
low-income  families? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  All  of  the  income  will 
be  used  to  help  people  with  low  income, 
but  80  percent  will  be  to  help  those  whose 
income  is  so  low  it  is  only  70  percent  of 
the  level  necessary  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  .scientific  advice  we  have  of  what 
it  takes  to  buy  a  home  in  the  free  market. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  other  20  percent 
will  be  allowable  to  families  which  are 
nbove  this  mo.st  nunible  cla.ssification.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  is  it  to  be  decided 
to  which  of  those  20  percent  this  money 
i.s  joinE  10  be  uiven?  What  will  l^e  the 
situation  if  the  20  percent  of  the  money 
is  not  adequate  to  take  care  of  all  of  the 
applicants? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  no  question 
that  all  of  the  applicants  will  not  be 
taken  care  of  on  the  basis  of  the  80  per- 
cent or  the  20  percent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  what  basis  would  it 
be? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  be  on  the 
basis  of  tlio.se  areas  most  in  need  of  hous- 
ing, where  unavailability  of  sites  is  such 
a  serious  problem. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  it  not  follow 
that  if  20  percent  v,-ill  not  be  adequate  to 
take  care  of  all  the  applicants,  next  year 
you  will  have  to  provide  more  money  so 
that  all  who  apply  will  be  taken  care  of? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  have  not  had  any 
housing  procram  in  the  past  to  take  care 
of  all  of  those  who  need  as.sistance  As  the 
Senator  knows  we  have  over  8  million 
■substandard  homes.  We  cannot  expect  to 
take  care  of  all  of  the.se  with  any  one 
proeram. 

We  are  tiTing  primarily  to  help  those 
with  low  incomes  that  v.ould  not  other- 
wise have  any  chance  to  buy  a  home.  We 
v.ant  to  help  those  whose  incomes  are 
\  ery  low  and  who  cannot  buy  a  home,  but 
they  are  higher  than  the  limits  and  they 
live  in  areas,  ghetto  areas,  in  which  as- 
sistance is  needed,  such  as  in  Cleveland, 
Milwaukee,  and  Nev.-  York  City. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  summarize,  then,  a 
family  under  certain  circumstances,  be- 
cause of  the  large  numbers  in  some  areas 
in  the  country  could  qualify  for  this  sub- 
.sidy  even  thouch  the  family  was  earning 
as  high  as  $10,000. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  would  be  ex- 
traordinarily rare  and  I  frankly  would  be 
very,  very  suiTirised  if  that  should  be  the 
case  in  view  of  the  very  limited  amount 
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that  would  be  available  to  those  families. 
The  SIO.OOO  would  be  reduced  to  $7,000. 
according  to  what  is  now  in  the  bill,  the 
80  percent. 

If  HUD  IS  going  to  make  an  exception 
to  provide  for  someone  with  $10,000  a 
year  to  buy  a  home  I  would  be  very 
shocked.  They  might  go  a  little  over 
S7,000.  however. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  many  families  in 
the  country  would  be  covered  if  there 
were  a  ma.ximum  of  $7.000 ' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  it  is  hard  to 
say.  The  estimate  of  38  percent  is  the 
number  of  families  that  would  qualify 
under  the  so-called  low  market  interest 
rate  program,  although  that  disagrees 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Texas  esti- 
mates. He  says  47  percent.  I  say  38  per- 
cent. He  says  57,000  limitation  so  as  to 
bring  it  down  to  28  percent.  The  57.000 
is  deceptive.  We  knock  out  the  57,000 
limitation  in  New  York  and  in  Pineland, 
Tex.,  it  is  S3.300.  It  depends  on  the  cost 
of  construction  in  those  particular  areas. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wi.sconsin  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Tlae  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mondale) 
has  prepared  a  statement  in  opposition 
to  this  amendment.  Unfortunately,  he 
cannot  be  here,  and  I  therefore  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  his  statement,  together  with  the 
insertions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Mondale  is  as 
follows : 

Amendment  No.  822 

On  Friday,  the  dlstlnsulshed  Senator  from 
Texas  i  Mr.  Toweri  offered  an  amendment. 
No.  822.  to  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968.  This  amendment  would 
limit  eligibility  for  the  home  ownership  pro- 
gram to  families  whose  income  Is  70^  or  less 
or  the  prescribed  limits  for  the  221(d)(3) 
low  and  moderate  Income  housing  program. 

One  of  the  most  complicated  Issues  faced 
by  the  BanlUng  and  Currency  Committee 
during  the  consideration  of  Title  I  and  Title 
II.  the  home  ownership  and  rental  assistance 
programs,  was  the  establishment  of  equitable 
income  limitations.  The  approach  approved 
by  the  Committee  represents  a  recognition 
that  these  programs  must  concentrate  on  the 
lower  income  family  while  at  the  same  time 
serve  a  large  enough  range  of  incomes  to 
attract  private  developers  to  build  units.  Any 
attempt  to  change  it  would  endanger  the 
whole  housing  program. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  the  whole 
issue  of  income  limits  in  both  these  pro- 
grams. I  would  like  to  give  some  background 
o.".  the  Committee's  actions  and  deliber.itlons. 

The  lormula  established  by  the  Committee 
is  the  same  for  both  the  homeownershlp  and 
rental  assistance  programs.  It  has  three 
segments: 

1.  All  but  20''  of  the  subsidy  payments 
authorized  must  be  used  for  families  whose 
income  is  "0^'r  or  below  the  prescribed 
221(di  (3i  limits  for  the  locality. 

2.  The  other  20'.  can  go  to  families  whose 
income  is  above  TO-"  of  the  221(d)  (3)  limits 
but  does  not  exceed  these  limits. 

3.  In  determining  income,  ?300  will  be  de- 
ducted from  gross  income  for  each  minor 
child  living  in  the  home. 

The  only  difference  between  the  two  pro- 
grams relates  vo  the  subsidy  mechanism.  In 


the  rental  assistance  program,  a  family  is 
required  to  pay  25  "P.  of  its  aajusted  Income 
(gross  annual  income  minus  $300  per  child 
living  at  home)  toward  the  rent.  However, 
in  the  homeownershlp  program,  the  family 
pays  20 '"r;  of  its  adjusted  income  toward  the 
mortgage  payment.  The  reason  for  this  dif- 
ferential Is  that  a  family  buying  a  home  has 
the  additional  required  expenses  of  main- 
tenance, repair.  Insurance  and  utilities. 

This  Income  limitation  formula  was  based 
on  Ave  conclusions  of  th*  Committee. 

1.  The  major  thrust  of  thesp  new  programs 
should  be  toicard  the  lower  income  family. 
In  the  past,  too  often,  the  federal  rental 
program,  221(d)(3),  has  assisted  the  family 
whose  Income  Is  over  $8,000  a  year  and  not 
the  lower  Income  family.  Yet.  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  more  than  6  million  substandard 
housing  units  in  this  country  are  occupied 
by  families  whose  income  is  below  $5,500. 
Therefore  to  Insure  that  these  two  new  pro- 
grams will  benefit  the  lower  Income  family, 
the  Committee  required  that  80"^  of  tvie 
funds  authorized  imder  these  programs  go 
to  families  whose  Incomes  are  under  70'rr  of 
the  present  221(d)  (3)   llnalts. 

This  is  a  dramatic  shift  from  our  previous 
programs.  For  example,  under  the  221(d)  (3) 
program  a  family  of  4  In  Minneapolis  would 
be  eligible  for  a  rental  unit  if  their  Income 
did  not  exceed  $8,050.  However,  under  the 
formula  worked  out  by  the  Committee,  pri- 
mary emphasis  (80''^  of  the  funds)  would 
now  be  given  to  families  whose  income  is 
S5.650  or  below.  A  chart  giving  other  exam- 
ples of  this  new  emphasis  shows  as  follows: 


Present 

221(dX3) 

70  percent 

City 

limits  lor 

of  these 

a  family 

limits 

014 

Montgomery.  Ala 

$5,900 

J4. 100 

Long  View,  Te« 

6.050 

4.200 

Tampa.  Fla 

5.950 

4,200 

Macon.  Ga 

5.750 

4.000 

RaleiRh.  N  C 

5.950 

4.200 

Bangor.  Maine. 

6.800 

4.800 

Duluth.  Mtnn          

6. 700 

4.700 

Sprmgtield,  Mo „. 

6. 800 

4.800 

Atlantic  City.  N.J 

6.700 

4.700 

Austm.  Tex     ..     

6.750 

4,700 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

8.000 

5.600 

Detroit.  Mich.  . . 

8.200 

5.700 

Boston.  Mass ... 

8.200 

5.700 

Washington,  D.C.. 

8.400 

5.900 

Springfield,  lll„ 

8.250 

5,800 

2.  At  the  same  time  the  Committee  rec- 
ognized the  need  to  continue  to  assist  some 
inoderate  income  families  who  are  unable  to 
find  suitable  luing  conditions  at  yna^ket 
rates.  These  families — the  postal  workers, 
civil  servants,  teachers,  cab  drivers,  and 
those  displaced  by  public  action — have  diffi- 
culty, especially  in  urban  areas,  finding  ade- 
quate housing.  Although  their  Incomes  may 
be  above  $6,000.  they  still  have  a  difficult 
time  in  obtaining  safe  and  decent  housing 
with  their  means. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  com- 
puted a  typical  city  worker's  budget  for  a 
family  of  four.  This  budget  shows  that  a 
family,  in  the  fall  of  1966  must  have  had  an 
Income  of  $9,191  a  year  to  have  a  "moderate 
standard  of  living."  Housing  costs  averaged 
24.1''"  of  this  budget  or  .$2,214  a  year. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  supplied  me  with  some 
further  statistics  on  the  gross  minimum 
monthly  rental  needed  to  secure  standard 
housing  in  various  cities.  These  figures  would 
also  approximate  the  monthly  mortgage  pay- 
ment required  to  purchase  a  standard  home. 
For  a  two-bedroom  unit  the  minimum  rents 
are  as  high  as  $137  in  Las  Vegas,  $123  in 
Duluth,  Minnesota.  $132  In  Chicago.  $141  In 
Boston,  and  $117  in  Buffalo,  New  York 

Thus,  the  average  city  worker  is  required 
to  spend  a  substantial  amount  of  his  re- 
sources in  providing  housing.  For  some  fami- 
lles^whom  we  might  consider  moderate  in- 
come— this  is  still  a  ijemendous  strain  on 
their  budget.  There  is   no  reason   why   our 


housing  programs  should  not  assist  these 
families  as  well  as  the  lower  income  families 
<as  long  as  there  Is  some  provision  for  a  slid- 
ing scale  of  assistance  so  that  those  more 
in  need  receive  more  assistance. 

Therefore,  the  Conimlttee  concluded  that 
20'";  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  these 
new  programs  could  be  used  to  help  the 
moderate  Income  family  whose  own  resources 
were  insufficient  to  meet  rental  or  mortgage 
payments. 

However,  the  Committee  also  provided  a 
sliding  scale  subsidy  based  on  income.  A 
family  will  pay  a  certain  percentage  of  Its 
Income  for  this  housing — 20r;  for  home  own- 
ership; 25'"  for  the  rental  program — grant- 
ing the  lower  income  family  with  more  bene- 
fits than  the  moderate  income  family. 

For  example,  ur.der  the  home  ownership 
program,  the  required  monthly  mortgage 
payment  for  a  $14,000  home,  financed  at  6^*4  ■ 
for  35  years,  would  be  $116  52.  A  lower  Income 
family  earning  $4,200  a  year  would  pay  20''^ 
of  its  income — $70  a  month — toward  the 
mortgage  and  the  government  would  assist 
by  paying  $46,52.  On  the  other  hand,  a  mod- 
erate Income  family,  one  earning  $6,600  pur- 
chasing the  same  house,  would  be  required 
to  pay  20'"o  of  its  Income,  $110  a  month.  Al- 
though still  eligible  for  .assistance,  the  fam- 
ily would  receive  only  S6.52  a  month  in  sub- 
sidy. 

This  i.s  In  marked  contrast  to  the  221(d)  (3) 
program  where  the  subsidy  Roes  to  the  unit 
and  the  same  rent  is  established  for  low 
income  and  middle  Income  families  The  pro- 
visions In  S.  3497  are  a  much  more  equitable 
approach  to  assisting  those  who  are  in  need. 

3.  A  large  enough  range  of  eligible  incomes 
must  be  establi.'ihed  in  each  community  to 
attract  private  builders  to  produce  this  hous- 
ing. There  must  be  a  sufficient  market  for 
units  or  they  will  not  be  built.  If  these  units 
are  limited  to  an  Income  range  of  only  $1,000, 
for  example,  then  there  Is  only  slight  hope 
that  the  necessary  volume  of  housing  will  be 
built. 

EKirlng  the  housing  hearings  this  year. 
Lloyd  Clarke.  President  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  HomebuUders  testified  on  this 
point: 

"I  want  to  stress  also  that  this  program 
( home  ownership )  is  meant  to  serve  moderate 
income  as  well  as  low  income  families.  Vol- 
ume results  cannot  be  achieved  if  it  should 
be  restricted  so  as  to  make  It  impossible  to 
provide  good  housing  opportunities  for  fami- 
lies not  now  being  sheltered  by  either  the 
private  market  at  market  rates  or  the  sub- 
sidized Government  programs. 

"To  assure  the  kind  of  massive  building 
and  marketing  program  envisioned  by  this 
section  235  program,  the  income  limits  for 
iissistance  under  this  proposal  should  be  as 
in  the  bill  (S.  3029)  a  function  of  the  maxi- 
mum permissible  mortgage  amounts  and  the 
formula  for  assistance." 

Mr.  Clarke's  warning  is  appropriate  since 
the  program's  income  range  would  be  severe- 
ly limited  if  only  families  whose  income  Is 
70'"  of  221  (d  1(3)    were  eligible. 

The  bill's  provision  that  the  mortgage 
subsidy  can  never  exceed  the  difference  be- 
tween a  market  rate  mortgage  and  a  one  per- 
centage mortgage  creates  a  floor  beiieath 
which  families  cannot  afford  to  purchase  a 
home  even  with  the  subsidy. 

For  example,  the  maximum  subsidy  on  a 
$12,000  home  is  $45.72.  This  means  only  fam- 
ilies whose  income  exceeds  $3,200  can  afford 
this  home.  Making  only  families  whose  in- 
come is  70%  of  the  221(d)  (3)  eligible,  re- 
stricts the  market.  Assuming  that  an  average 
2  bedroom  unit  is  a  low  construction  cost 
area  has  a  value  of  $12,000.  the  range  would 
be: 

Montgomery,  Ala..  $3.200 — $4,100. 

Longvlew.  'Texas.  $3.200 — $4,200. 

Tampa,  Florida.  $3.200 — $4,200, 

Macon.  Georgia,  $3.200 — $4,000. 

This  is  contrasted  with  a  range  of  $3,200- 
$5,400  (the  point  at  which  a  family's  In- 
come is  sufficient  to  pay  the  monthly  mort- 
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gage)  in  all  these  cities  if  there  was  no  llml-  come  family.  It  provides  a  sliding  scale  sub-  can  arrive  at  an  agreement  on  SOmethinK 

tatlon  on  income    Th.is,  the  provision  per-  sidy  so  that  those  with  higher  income  will  u  must  be  veiw  worthwhile  and  ronre'^ni 

mltting   20';     of    the   funds    to   be   used   for  receive    less    government    assistance.    It    en-  1^,  must  DC  vei-y  uortnwnie  ana  represent 

families  above  the  70':    limit  would  expand  courages  neighborhoods  where  there  will  be  ^  'f^'  consensus.  1  wouia  suggest  in  lignt 

the   potential    market   for    any    builder   and  an  economic  mix.  It  gives  special  help  to  the  "°*'    ""'^    "^    Senator    KENNEDY  S    testi- 

provide  a  market  to  fill  vacancies  not  filled  large  families  and  their  special  problems.  mony  but  also  because  the  same  question 

by  those  of  the  lower  70';    of  (d)  (3)   limits.  Amendments  such  as  the  one  offered  by  the  was  asked  of  many  willie.s.sos  repeatedly, 

4.  There  should  be  a  diiersity  of  incomes  dlsUngvUshed  r.inklng  minority  member  of  and  the  response  was  to  keep  it  down  to 
living  m  units  produced  with  these  two  pro-  the  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee  tile  lowest  income  families  becau.se  they 
grams.  The  Committee  felt  that  if  all  the  ,Mr.  Towen  will  negate  this  formula,  and  are  the  ones  not  beinc  heloed  toriav 
efforts  were  concentrated  on  housing  only  endanger  the  succe.ss  of  the  program,  ,,,,  !.  vf  *  Jv  .T;  ^ 
the  poor,  we  would  merelv  Ise  creating  new  When  we  consider  that  in  Bedford- 
islands  of  poverty  and  confinement,  i.soiated  ^^Ii'-  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  appre-  Stuyve.sant  and  Brown.sville,  N.Y.,  the 
from  the  rest  of"  the  community.  Our  early  ciate  the  allu.sion  to  Pineland,  Tex.,  just  families  there  are  in  the  $3,000  to  the 
experience  with  the  public  housing  program  made  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  S3. 200  bracket,  those  are  the  jjeople  we 
has  demoiLsirated  that  a  safe,  new  dwelling  Let  me  say  that  the  sawmills  in  Pineland  need  to  help.  Those  making  $7  000  $8  000 
Is  not  in  itself  the  way  to  eliminate  a  shun,  throw  away  enough  lumber  to  build  a  or  $9,000.  perhaps  it  is  a  hardship  on 

ra  pl^bllc  proJeiVf;r.^'\'rre\"a:  Z'T-  ^/"^^V^r.  "h"t^  ""'   '''''''   ^  ^"""  °S^'r«  '(fn'n^^  '^^'1^^:!^''  """'"^ 

nomic  cross  section  in  the  community.  '^"^^^  '^"'''^  "^  Pineland,  lex.  range  ol    S6,000.   S7.000.  $8,000,  or  even 

William  L  Taylor.  Staff  Director  of  the  U.S.  ^''^  President,  let  ine  Cite  some  testi-  $10,000,  lo  build  a  house  or  buy  a  house 

Commission  on  Civil  Rii,'hts  wrote  a  letter  to  mony  fiven  befoie  the  committee  by  the  or  even  rent  a  hou.se  the  burden  falls  not 

the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Commit-  .junior    .Senator    Irom    New    York    I  Mr.  nearly  so  heavily  on  them  as  it  does,  on 

tee  I  Mr   Spurkmani   expre,sKing  his  concern  Ki.NNEDY  I  in  his  testimony  on  this  and  those  making  below  $5  000  That  is  where 

over  income  limitations  in  the  new  program.s  other  matters  pending  before  the  Hous-  the  most  critical  problem  is    Tlio,se  are 

T.^S^'^^^^eTZ^e"^^^  "^^  Committee.   In   that   exchange   be-  the  people  to  whom  the  program  should 

Ld     fnable^dtadvanfag^d   faZles  tf  Sr-  ^^^"/ f  fT""'  'T\''7  ^'°'''  ""^  be  targeted. 

ticipate  more  fully  In  community  life"  "This  '"-Vself,  the  following  took  place:                        Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

point  was  one  more  reason  fur  the  committee  Senator  Tower.  The  surveys  by  the  Presl-  myself  5  minutes. 

to  permit  the  use  of  20  ;  of  the  funds  for  the  dent's  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  found          xhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER   The  Sen- 
moderate  income  families.  that  the  number  of  persons  as.sisted  by  Fed-  ^tor  from  Wi.sconsin  is  icco"ni7ed  'or  5 

5.  Special  Assistance  should  be  granted  to  eral  programs  in  almost  all  cases  constituted  niiuutr', 
the  large  family.  only  a  fraction  of  tliose  In  need.                                 iiuut.  . 

The  large  family  is  often  neglected  in  our  Now.    the  median   Income  of  families   ac-  .     ^'^^'-  PP-OXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 

special  programs  as  recent  studies  m  public  cording   to   this   report   in   the   disturbance  is  no  argument  between  the  Senator  from 

housing  demonstrate.   Most   public  liousing  areas  was  $4,200  lor  nonwhites  and  $5,300  Texas  and  me  about  the  fact  that  the  bill, 

projects  do  not  have  enough  bedrooms  per  ^°^  whites.  and  this  measure  in  the  bill,  should  be 

unit   to  assist  these  families  and   thev  are  I  notice  that  a  recent  article  in  the  New  directed  primarilv  at  those  with  the  low- 

lorc^d  to  live  in  substandard  units.  In  addl-  "^'^r*^  Times  states  that  the  median  family  est   incomes    It  !<;    It   is    at  the   nrcsent 

tion,  there  Is  a  higher  concentration  of  pov-  mcome  in  New  York  City's  Brownsville  slum  j_j         j     ^^    [^j.,   i,o,,.p,,„r  both  the  Hnim 

crty   among   the   large   famllv.    In   lact,   the  area  Is  $3,500  a  year,  and  I  understand  th.it  ""^'u^  1  t T vho n    A ff o i^c  n  .  o  V       I       "^ 

incident  of  povertv  among  large  families  is  even     that     is     higher     than     in     Bedford-  '"C  and  Ul  ban  Aflfaus  Department  and 

two  and  one  half 'times  as  great  as  among     Stuyvesant the  homebuilders— and  the  homebuilders 

other  families  Senator  Kennedy.  That  is  correct.  are  vei"y  emphatic  about  this — as  well  as 

Coupled  with  the  unique  housing  needs  of  Senator  Tower  i  continuing)    The  area  the  the    Cooperative    League    and    two    sig- 

the  large  famllv  is  the  problem  that  these  Senator  has  manifested  so  much  interest  In.  nificant  other  groups;   namely    tlie  US 

I.imllles  are  not  able  to  pay  as  high  as  a  per-  Too,  a  prior  witness  before  this  committee,  civil  Rights  Commission   and  organized 

rentage  of  their  income  for  housing  needs,  the  Mortgage  Bankers,  testified  that  75  per-  j^bo,.   thpy  all  feel  verv  c;trnn'  Iv  that  up 

A    recent   study    In    New   York    City   on    the  <^^^^  ^^  =*11  substandard  homes  in  1960  were  ,tl0l  Id  not   knoS  oi^t   anv   flex  h     fv  on 

amount   of    income    needed    to    maintain    a  occupied  by  families  with  incomes  of  $4,000  "^"X  '  °  t     r  .uW'       .         I    "  ,^°""^  °" 

■modest,  minimum"  budget  shows  that  the  °«-  '^ss.  the  pait  of  the  Directoi-  ol  HUD. 

family  costs  increase  by  $700  a  year  for  each  ^ow.  In  view  of  this,  don't  these  income         I  think  the  argument  that  makes  sense 

additional  child.  figures    give    evidence    that   would   support  is  that  we  do  not  want  to  create  a  situa- 

As  the  family  size  Increases,  the  proportion  efforts  on  the  part  of  this  committee  and  on  tion    where   we   have   economic   ghettos. 

of  income  going  for  housing  decreases.  This  ^^'^^  P^^^  °^  ''■^^  Congress  to  aim  the.se  pro-  \Ve   should   provide   an   opportunitv   for 

New  York  study  shows  how  this  affects  the  ^'"•'^'^•s  ^^  the  lower  Income  levels?  people  whose  incomes  are  above  thi^  aUn 

large  family.  The  childless  couple  pays  24.3 -n  ^nd  I  would  say  further  don't  these  in-  o  be  a^le  to  buTtheir  own  homes   \^^^^ 

of  its  income  for  housing  while  the  famllv  of  """^^^  represent  a  logical  target  for  priority?  '°,,   ,,^,-  ^n  i.  tVot    L^^,2  ,  ^m    T 

10    can   onlv    pay    I6'v    of    its    income  "for  ^"  ^"^''^^  ^■°'"ds.  less  emphasis  on  the  so-  ^^l'^  happen  is  that  lieople  With  low  in- 

houslng.       "  called  moderate  incomes  and  more  emphasis  comes    will    be    able    to    buy    their    own 

Percentage  of  income  '^^  ^he  low-income  families?  homes  under  the  program,  but  there  will 

Number  of  people:                     for 'housing  Senator  Kennedy.  Tlie  absolute  fact  Is  that,  be  a  serious  gap,  a  gap  in  which  we  will 

1    29  0  ''xcept  for  the  public  housing  programs,  there  have  the  kind  of  experience  observed  be- 

2   24.3  l^^^'^  J'^,'^  ''fe"  •'">"  liousing  programs  that  fore,  where  there  will  be  indignity  be- 

3   23.3  i--^helped  the  low-income  people  hi  this  cau.se  of  being  associated  with  that  kind 

5   :::::::: 200  The  221(d)  (3.  program  is  reanv  for  mid.  ff  siibsidy,  because  these  are  people  with 

6 18  3  die-income    people.   Vie   have   not"  had   any  ^°^^'  incomes  and  they  will  be  identified 

7   ..V.VS.V.      "  '    17  6  'lousing  programs  that  have  helped  the  low"-  ^^  being  placed  in  a  group  where  their 

8    I-I-mrrrmm     17.5  est  mcome  people  m  the  united  states   And  houses  are  subsidized. 

9   "I     17  6  ""I'lis  legislation  that  Is  being  considered  bv         What  I  want  tO  emphasize — and  em- 

10   16.0  this  committee  is  not  really  going  to  help  phasize  Strongly— is  that  because ''O  per- 
il       15.4  them  either  cent  of  incomes  are.  required  to  go  to 

It  is  going  to  do  better  than  221(d)  (3),  but  nav  fm-  hnn«.<:    tliat-  cmKcHh,.  ^i,^i^Vu 

To  meet  this  situation,  the  bill  provides  it  is  not  going  to  get  to  the  group  that  vou  ^  ^*i,     ,  ^^^^\  ^"^t  subsidy  diminishes 

that    income    eligibility    determination    and  lust  described.                                  "^           ^  as  the  income  increases.  We  talk  about 

subsidy  determination  will  be  based  on  "ad-  '   senator  Tower.  Without  trying  to  get  a  People  with  Incomes  of  $4,000  or  S3,500, 

Justed  Income".  There  \^nil  be  a  reduction  of  specific  endorsement  of  anv  particular  provl-  ^^^  ^^  buying  their  own  home,  we  recog- 

$300   from   annual    income    for    every   minor  sion.    I    would   note   that  "the   eliglblUtv   re-  "ize  that  the  assistance  thev  get  is  going 

,':^  '''yL",^,i?  tlie  home.  Thus,  if  70  percent  quirements  in  S,  3029  are  the  same  as" thev  to  be  a  great  deal  less  than  the  assistance 

J,}:t^^        "    '    limits  was  $5,500,  a  family  of  .are    for    221(d)  (3 1.    whereas   in    S.    2700    we  of    those    with    an    income    nf    <;•?  nfin    or 

$7^200  With  6  Children  would  fall  within  this  pegged  the  eligibility  requirements  at  70  per-  S2  500     Most    are    unde^  thJs    i^rov^slnn 

category  since   its   adjusted  income  is  only  cent  of  221(d)  (3) ,  which  would  keep  it  down  w'^r^f  J  t^f          Vi      T      .!      Provision. 

85.400.   In   addition   the   family  would   only  more  toward  the  median  Income  range                             ^°^  ^"^^  ^^^^^  minority  who  have 

pay  20'-c   of  this  $5,400  Income  toward  the  Do  vou  favor  some  sort  of  legislative  de-  ^"   income   above   the   70-percent   limit, 

mortgage    payment    or    25%    of    It    toward  vice,   not  necessarily  this  one.  to  keep  this  they    will    pay    for   virtually    the    entire 

"^^ „c  '  tt,'II'»  ^,»  ♦>,»                 ..,     ^  thing  from  surfacing  and  gravitating  toward  cost  of  the  rental  themselves  and  not 

Thus,    these   were   the   reasons   the   Com-  more  moderate  Income?  have  thP  h^npfit  r,'' th«  ri«,-nrr,rr,o.,t  cVk 
mlttee  decided  on  the  Income  limit  formula  Senator  Kennedy    I  do  ,}            benefit  o.  the  Government  sub- 
contained  in  the  bill.  In  my  opinion,  this  sidy. 

formula  Is  an  equitable  one.  It  assists  those  Thus,   Mr.   President,   I   submit   that        Mr.   TOWER.   Mr.  President.   I  yield 

truly  m  need  and  emphasizes  the  lower  in-  when  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  I  myself  such  time  as  is  necessary 
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I  am  aware  that  is  seems  like  nit-pick- 
ing to  object  to  a  mere  20  percent  of  the 
funds  earmarked  or  being  made  avail- 
able under  the  program  for  families  that 
reach  full  eligibility  limits  on  221  <d)  (3) 
but    again,  it  is  the  case  of  the  camel 
with  his  head  under  the  tent.  We  have 
striven  for  years  to  devise  programs  that 
would  help  the  very  poor,  and  in  every 
instance  the  programs  have  always  grav- 
itated upwards  toward  the  lower-nsk  m- 
come  groups.  So  I  think  now  we  need  to 
have  a  program  in  which  we  say  100  per- 
cent of  all  that  we  earmark  for  the  pro- 
'4ram  is  going  to  help  those  who  are  low- 
est of  the  socioeconomic  scale,  because 
they  are  the  people  most  in  need,  they  are 
the  people  suffering  the  most  and  the 
people  least  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

I  think  we  should  put  every  dime  we 
can  earmark  into  a  program  to  help  these 
people.  If  there  are  five  people  in  a  given 
area  making  application,  at  an  mcome 
level  below  S5,000  a  year,  only  four  of 
them  are  going  to  get  the  assistance,  be- 
cause the  fifth  one  will  have  to  give  away 
to  someone  much  higher  on  the  socio- 
economic scale  and  much  more  capable 
of  taking  care  of  himself.  So  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment. 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  balance 

of  my  time.  ^  .,    ■  ,j 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
hays. 

The  veas  and  r.ay.s  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  All  remaining 
time  on  the  amendments  has  been  yielded 
'jack  The  veas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
Mr.  Bible  1.  the  Senator  from  Hawau 
I  Mr.  iNOUYEl.  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri iMr.  LoNGl  are  absent  on  official 

business.  „       .      ^ 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  !Mr.  Church!,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  Clark! .  the  Senator 
■   from  "Mississippi    IMv.    Eastland],    the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina     Mr.  Er- 
viN-i    the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  fMr. 
Harris],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke  ! .  the  Senator  from  Arizona  i  Mr. 
HayienI.  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HollingsI.  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  'Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Kenned y1.  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  Long],  the 
.Senator     from     Minnesota     [Mr.     Mc- 
Carthy!. Ihe    Senator    from   Wyoming 
'Mr    McGee:.  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota    iMr.  McGovernI.   the   Senator 
from    MinnesoU    [Mr.    Mond.aleI.    the 
Senator   from  New  Mexico    LMr.  Mon- 
TOYAl.   the  Senator  from  Oregon   [Mr. 
Morse  1.    the    Senator    from    Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson,   the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut   IMr.    RiBicoFF].    the    Senator 
from  Florida   [Mr.  SmathersI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsI 
£.re  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  amiounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota    IMr.    MoNDALE].    the    Senator 


from  Connecticut  [Mr.  RibicoffJ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
Typings  I   would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  •yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Ervin  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  i  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy!. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida IMr.  SmathersI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  iMr.  Morse  1.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett!, the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson),  the  Senators  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton!,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  CtJRTis!,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong!,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits! 
and  the  Senators  from  California  [Mr, 
Kuchel  and  Mr.  Murphy!  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [  Mr.  Domi- 
nick],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan!, and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Griffin!  are  detained  on  official 
business 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis!,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  fMr.  Fannin],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  !Mr.  Hatfield!,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan!,  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy! 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
foiTiia  [Mr.  Kuchel!.  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 

[No.  161  Leg.)        • 
YEAS— 25 


NOT  VOTING— 39 


Bennett 

Bible 

Carlton 

Church 

Clark 

Ccxjper 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dominic  It 

E^afitland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 


Griffin 

Harris 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Havden 

HolUngs 

Inouye 

Javits 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Maivs 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 


Long,  La. 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McGovern 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 

MiUT)hy 

Nelson 

Blblcofl 

Smathers 

Tydlngs 
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Allott 

Baker 

Brooke 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cotton 

Dodd 

Han.^en 


Hniska 

.Tordan,  N.C. 

Lausche 

McClellan 

Miller 

Mundt 

Ppn  "-son 


Hlckenlooper      Percy 
HoUand  FTouty 

NAYS— 36 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 
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Scott 
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Sparkman 

Spong 

Symington 

Williams.  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


So  Mr.  Tower's  amendments  iNo.  822) 
were  reiected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  : ejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  tlic 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     829 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  829.  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  83,  beginning  with  line  4,  strike 
aut  all  through  Une  2  on  page  96. 

Renumber  succeeding  sections  and  titles 
accordingly. 

tJNANIMOTTS-CONSENT     .AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  of  1  hour  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided,  30  minutes  each  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Who  yields 

time?  ^     .  ,^ 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  effect 
of  my  pending  amendment  would  be  to 
delete  from  the  bill  the  new  commum- 
ties  provision.  I  cannot  concur  with  the 
inclusion  in  the  pending  bUl  of  a  pro- 
gram of  Government  guarantees  for  the 
development  of  entirely  new  communi- 
ties. 

This  is  the  program  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  guarantee  bonds 
and  other  obligations  issued  by  develop- 
ers to  finance  the  cost  of  acquiring  and 
developing  land,  after  which  there  would 
be  developed  on  the  land  that  was 
acquired  homes,  schools,  and  the  other 
usual  institutions  associated  with  a  self- 
sustaining  city  or  community. 


The  economic  feasibility  of  such  ambi- 
tious undertakings  is  somewhat  at  doubt, 
and  past  experience  in  this  area  has  re- 
vealed a  myriad  of  pitfalls  awaiting  the 
unwary.  The  speculative  nature  of  these 
large  community  development  programs 
is  of  itself  reason  to  doubt  the  prudence 
of  allowing  the  Federal  Government  to 
pledge  its  full  faith  and  credit,  to  the 
possible  cumulative  extent  of  S500  mil- 
lion, to  such  undertakings.  It  is  alto- 
gether possible  that  the  only  solvency 
inherent  in  such  undertakings  will  ulti- 
mately be  that  of  the  Government's  fi- 
nancial exposure.  I  do  not  feel  that  there 
is  anything  to  support  allowing  the  Gov- 
ernments  financial  resources  to  be 
placed  in  .such  a  position. 

This  doubtful   proposal   is  being  ad- 
vanced at  a  time  when  the  housing  prob- 
lems  of    America's   existing   cities   and 
communities  have  not  been  resolved,  and 
when    the    Government's    financial    re- 
sources are  being  stretched  in  every  way 
possible  to  extend  assistance  for  the  up- 
grading   of    our   country's   deteriorated 
neighborhoods  and  the  replacement  of 
substandard  housing  within  the  cities. 
It  would  be  inappropriate  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  enlarge  the  Government's  contin- 
gent liability  in  this  area  when  the  de- 
mands ot  existing  programs  are  so  l.ard 
to  meet.  The  homebuilding  industry  has 
at  its  disposal  a  comprehensive  selection 
of    Government    housing    programs,    to 
which  would  be  added  the  new  lower  in- 
come programs  created  by  this  bill,  with 
which  it  can  undertake  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  quantities  of  housing  rang- 
ing from  individual  structures  to  entire 
subdivisions  and  neighborhoods.  Tlie  in- 
dustry possesses  the  financial  resources, 
when  economic  feasibility  1.'=  present,  to 
absorb  the  necessary  costs  of  land  de.- 
velopment  to  implement  these  programs". 
I  feel  that  it  is  both  sufficient  and  de- 
sirable that  such  development  be  under- 
taken within  or  contiguous  to  our  coun- 
try's   existing    cities    and    communities 
where  existing  governmental  services  and 
estabUshed  amenities  will  be  available  to 
the  occupants  of  the  housing  produced, 
and  likewise,   where  such   housing  will 
enhance  and  supplement  the   needs  of 
these  cities  and  communities  and  their 
governments.  This  will  certainly  result  in 
development  activities  that  are  more  re- 
sponsive to  local  needs  than  would  be 
the  case  where  entire  cities  and  com- 
munities are  created  that  would  tend  to 
reflect  instead  the  whims  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
This  is  no  time  for  us  to  guarantee  $500 
million   to   speculative   schemes   involv- 
ing the  new  communities,  new  cities,  new- 
towns,  or  whatever  one   wants  to   call 
them.  There  have  been  a  number  of  these 
that  have  sprung  up  all  over  the  country, 
and  I  do  not  know  of  any  that  have  been 
a  great  financial  success.  At  a  time  when 
we  should  be  addressing  ourselves  to  the 
problems  of  existing  urban  areas,  why 
should  we  go  chasing  off  after  a  scheme 
to  build  new  communities? 

This  is  a  speculative  type  of  operation. 
The  home  building  and  financial  com- 
munities have  the  resources  to  engage  in 
this  type  of  speculative  development,  if 
they  choose  to  do  so.  I  see  no  reason  why, 
at  a  time  when  we  are  facing  a  fiscal 
and  monetary  crisis,  we  should  back  them 


up  with   the   resources  of  the  Gov^em- 
ment  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  my 
comments  with  respect  to  this  amend- 
ment shall  be  brief. 

As   I  understand   the  amendment,   it 
would  strike  out  the  pronsions  in  the  bill 
relatinu  to  tlie  guarantee  of  bonds  en- 
acted by  sponsors  of  new  communities. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  new  communities  was  dis- 
cussed in  our  committee  for  3  years  be- 
fore it  was  finally  put  into  the  law,  as  a 
provision  for  providing  mortgage  insur- 
ance for  larger  subdivisions,  in  1965.  The 
-subdivision  insurance  provi.sion  was  later 
amended  and  broadened  in  1966  to  in- 
clude new  communities. 

In  the  beginning.  I  was  opposed  to  the 
in-oposal  for  establishing  an  FHA  insur- 
ance progiam  for  new  communities.  I 
have  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  I  was  opposed  to  such  a  program. 
Nevertheless,  such  a  program  has  been 
written  into  the  law  because  it  was  felt 
that  by  developing  large  tracts  of  land 
for  new  communities  it  would  be  more 
economically  feasible  to  build  great 
amounts  of  housing.  The  insurance  pro- 
gram has  been  on  the  statute  oooks  for 
only  2  years  now  and,  I  am  advised  that 
no  applications  have  thus  far  been  ap- 
proved for  this  type  of  development. 

The  existing  program,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated is  based  on  thf  financing  of  new 
communities  through  mortgages.  HLT) 
lias  asked  for  a  new^  method  of  financing 
this  tvpe  of  development:  namely,  that 
of  permitting  HUD  to  guarantee  the 
Ijonds  of  developers  who  undertake  a 
new  community  development. 

The  only  point  I  wish  to  make  in  tliis 
connection  is  that  the  program  has  not 
had  a  true  test  since  not  one  application 
has  been  approved  under  the  existing 
l)rogram. 

Originally,  I  opposed  the  program,  but 
I  accepted  it  when  the  program  was 
written  into  the  law;  and  I  believe  that 
now,  since  it  is  in  the  law.  we  should 
allow  this  alternative  financing  method 
in  order  to  see  if  the  inoyram  can  prove 
itself. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  for  a  auestion? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  note  that  under  the 
heading  of  'Labor"  on  page  90  of  the 
bill,  it  is  provided  that  all  laborei-s  and 
mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or 
subcontractors  in  the  land  development 
i.'rogram  .shall  be  paid  such  sums  as  set 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance 
\'ith  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  The  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  of  course,  applies  to  payments 
of  wages  and  salaries  when  i-)ersons  are 
employed  on  the  building  of  public  build- 
ines. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  that  is  true.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  provision  is  ap- 
plicable already  in  existing  law  to  all 
rental  housing  constructed  under  FHA 
prog-ams.  Single  family  home  con- 
.struction  is  not  covered  by  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  That  is  the  uniform  applica- 
tion and  it  has  been  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  covers,  of  course, 
the  cost  of  artisans  in  the  building  of 
homes.  But  this  project  covers  a  good 


deal  more,  does  it  not.  than  the  building 
of  homes? 

I  read  from  page  93: 

(a)  The  term  "land  development"  means 
the  process  of  grading  land,  m.iklng.  in- 
stalling, or  constructing  water  lines  and 
water  supply  installations,  sewer  lines  and 
sewage  disposal  installations,  steam,  gas. 
and  electric  lines  and  installations,  ro.ids, 
streets,  curb.s.  gutters,  sidewalks,  storm 
drainage  facilities,  and  other  installations 
or  work,  whether  on  or  off  the  site,  which 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  or  desirable 
to  prepare  land  for  residential,  commercial, 
industrial,  or  other  uses,  or  to  provide  facil- 
ities for  public  or  common  use. 

It  seems  to  me  that  making  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  apply  to 
all  of  the  great  scope  of  work — of  course 
there  are  many  types  of  work— is  differ- 
ent from  the  provision  of  which  the  Sen- 
ator spoke,  and  which  is  now  in  the  law. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  it  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  would  apply  to  the 
building  of  an  apartment  house  where 
the  land  had  to  be  piepared,  and  so  forth. 
I  believe  this  is  the  same  rule.  Certainly, 
we  did  not  try  to  incorporate  a  new  rule. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Having  had  some  ex- 
perience with  the  development  of  new 
communities,  I  know  that  much  more  is 
involved  than  would  be  involved  in  the 
ordinary  building  of  an  apartment  house 
or  a  condominium  or  a  structure  which 
would  involve  some  little  work  in  level- 
ing the  ground  and  in  connecting  with 
the  electric  system,  the  cas  system,  the 
water  system,  and  so  forth.  This  seems 
to  cover  all  work  done  in  what  is  termed 
■  land   development."   and   I   have   read 
what  is  defined  as  land  development. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course,  the  hous- 
ing camiot  be  built  until  the  land  is  de- 
veloped. That  is  part  of  this  program,  to 
make  it  pos.sible  to  develop  the  land  on 
a  large  scale,  to  make  it  available  for  the 
erection  of  different  types  of  housing, 
perhaps  several  different  apartment 
houses,  row  houses,  and  houses  of  every 
type.  The  rule  that  is  laid  down  here  is 
the  .same  as  that  which  applies  in  all 
other  housing.  I  am  confident  of  that.  I 
said  "all  other  housing."  I  mean,  of 
course,  all  rental  housing  and  housing 
constructed  under  the  FHA  213  coopera- 
tive housing  program. 

Mr.  HOLLANT).  My  observation  of  new 
developments  of  this  type  is  such  that  I 
know  they  customarily  cover  areas  of 
from  40  to  80  or  160  acres,  and  some- 
times as  much  as  a  square  mile  in  my 
State— sometimes  several  square  miles. 
The  application  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
to  a  new  facility  of  that  type  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  much  broader  apphcation 
than  anything  we  have  heard  of  hereto- 
fore in  this  field. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  type  of  development  the  Senator 
is  talking  about  would  be  under  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  because  he  is  speak- 
ing only  of  preparing  the  site,  without 
the  buildings  to  be  a  part  of  H.  This  re- 
lates to  new  communities,  and  this  is  in 
the  existing  law  with  respect  to  new  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  new  community 
building,  a;  nrojected  under  this  bill,  goes 
very  far,  it  seems  to  me.  In  my  State, 
new  communities  go  all  the  way  from 
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several  square  miles  down  to  compara- 
tively large  acreage. 

The  next  point  is  this:  I  note  that  sub- 
paragraph lb)  of  section  412,  on  page  91, 
contains  these  words: 

lb)  In  no  case  shall  any  grant  under  this 
section  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
the  new  community  assistance  project  for 
which  the  grant  is  made:  and  in  no  case  shall 
the  tot.ll  Federal  contributions  to  the  cost 
of  such  project  be  more  than  80  per  centum. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  this  ap- 
plies to  fire  stations,  police  stations, 
school  buildings,  and  matters  of  that 
type  which  are  to  be  needed  in  the  new 
community? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  This  is  primarily 
for  water  and  sewer  systems,  which  the 
local  body  supplies.  This  is  to  aid  the  local 
city  or  community,  wherever  the  area  is. 
to  provide  water  and  sewer  systems. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  note  here  that  the 
limit  of  Federal  assistance  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 80  percent  of  the  cost.  In  this  sec- 
tion we  ve  not  talking  about  guaran- 
tees: we  are  talking  about  Federal  con- 
tributions. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Contributions;  yes. 
The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then,  we  have  in  mind 
new  communities  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  expected  to  pay  any- 
where from  20  to  80  percent  of  the  cost  of 
schools,  the  police  station,  the  fire  .'Sta- 
tion, the  water  facilities,  and  others  that 
are  public  facilities;  are  we  not? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course,  there  Is 
a  Federal  program  to  assist  public  bodies 
and  communities  In  supplying  water  and 
sewer  systems. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
new.  planned  communities,  just  starting 
out?  I  do  nor.  know  of  any  such  program. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  fa- 
miliar with  one  program  we  enacted  into 
law  just  2  or  3  years  ago  to  provide  as- 
sistance even  though  it  were  out  in  a 
rural  area. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  program.  Now.  we 
are  talking  about  building  new.  highly 
developed  communities;  are  we  not? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
housing.  In  this  event  the  comLmunity 
might  make  a  grant  of  as  much  as  50 
percent.  This  provides  20  percent  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  but  in  no  event  is  the  cost 
of  such  project  to  be  more  than  80  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  This  permits  the  Sec- 
retary himself  to  make  supplementary 
grants? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  conditions  are 
that  the  grant  shall  not  exceed  20  per- 
cent and  that  his  grant,  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  Federal 
grants,  shall  not  exceed  80  percent  of 
the  cost?  <->-_-- 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  practically  undenvrltlng  the  con- 
struction of  the  needed  public  facilities 
In  planned,  new  communities.  It  seems  to 
me  that  such  a  course  would  be  very  un- 
fair to  commiinltles  recently  established 
and  which  are  being  developed  by  the 
dozens,  in  my  own  State. 


How  can  we  possibly  justify  such  gen- 
erous help  as  this  to  a  new  community 
now  being  planned  and  whose  plans  are 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  basic  grant  un- 
der the  existing  law  is  foimd  in  section 
702  of  the  National  Housing  Law  and  Is 
50  percent.  This  Is  a  supplementary 
grant.  That  is  the  title  of  the  section. 
It  permits  additional  grants  not  to  ex- 
ceed 20  percent  In  connection  with  any 
one  project. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  have  a  great  many 
private  enterprises  in  my  State,  and  I 
know  this  happens  to  be  true  In  the 
State  represented  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  It  Is  true  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
all  States,  but  Is  particularly  true  in 
States  growing  rapidly  where  many, 
many  new  communities  are  being  built 
by  private  enterprise. 

It  looks  to  me  as  if  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram, if  allowed  to  be  enacted  into  law. 
supported  by  a  one-half-bllllon-dollar 
program.  Is  decidedly  unfair  and  unjust 
when  contrasted  with  completely  pri- 
vately developed  comniunltles. 

I  wonder  If  the  Senator  has  a  com- 
ment on  that  point? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  Is  not  some- 
thing brand  new  that  we  are  seeking  to 
enact  Into  law.  It  is  merely  providlns,'  an 
alternative  financing  method  for  some- 
thing that  has  been  In  the  law  since  1966. 
These  .so-called  planned  commiuiltles 
liave  had  a  very  hard  time.  I  am  not  sure 
It  can  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  pri- 
vate undertakings  have  been  successful. 
I  know  several  such  undertakings  that 
have  not  been  successful.  I  know  Sena- 
tors have  read  in  the  newspapers  just  re- 
cently about  the  difficulties  Incurred  by 
one  community  near  Washington  about 
which  we  Imtially  heard  glowing  reports. 
I  refer  to  the  new  town  of  Reston.  Va. 
The  committee  studied  this  new  financ- 
ing method  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Housing  Department  and  the  com- 
mittee decided  we  should  help  these  un- 
dertakings in  the  manner  set  forth  In 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  just  two  com- 
ments to  make  on  this  point.  First.  It  is 
evident  that  the  law  that  is  on  the  books 
now  has  not  been  very  successful  and  this 
Is  an  effort  to  provide  much  larger  Fed- 
eral participation.  In  the  second  place,  I 
wish  to  make  clear  that  In  addition  to 
the  one  new  community  which  the  Sena- 
tor refers  to.  one  cannot  go  out  from 
Washington  in  any  direction.  In  Virginia 
or  Maryland,  that  he  does  not  run  into 
several  of  these  new  communities  which 
have  been  developed  by  private  enter- 
prise and  which  are  continuing  their  de- 
velopment. Many  of  them  have  not  been 
built  on  anything  more  than  a  propor- 
tion of  the  lots  which  they  set  out  to  de- 
velop. 

Of  course,  their  investments  for  wa- 
ter facilities,  and  the  like,  have  been  put 
In  with  a  \aew  to  .supplying  the  entire 
community  when  it  is  completed. 

It  seems  to  me  we  could  not  go  into  a 
matter  as  large  and  as  generous  as  this 
without  seriously  affecting  for  the  worst 
many,  many  such  communities.  Certain- 
iv.  that  would  be  the  case  in  my  State. 
'  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  Senator 
must  be  speaking  about  large  subdivi- 


sions rather  than  what  is  usually  known 
as  new  towns  or  new  communities.  There 
are  In  fact  very  few  of  them.  Very  few, 
If  any,  have  been  successfully  completed. 
There  is  one  out  here  In  Maryland  by 
the  name  of  Columbia.  Then  there  is 
one  In  Virginia  called  Reston.  These  are 
the  only  new  towns  I  know  of  around 
Washington. 

(At  this  point,  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Sometimes  subdivisions 
take  on  a  corporate  Identification.  They 
may  be  contiguous  to  an  existing  urban 
area,  but  still  they  take  on  a  corporate 
identification. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  believe  the  Senator  is  talking 
about  subdivisions  rather  than  new  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
name  a  half  dozen  communities  off  the 
top  of  my  hat.  In  my  State  alone,  there 
are  such  communities  as  Sun  City,  Fla.; 
Cape  Coral,  Fla.;  Lehigh  Acres,  Fla.; 
Port  Saint  Lucie.  Fla.,  and  others  that 
can  be  thought  of  in  a  few  minutes. 
They  are  new  communities.  Port  Cliar- 
lotte  Is  the  largest  towTi  In  its  county, 
which  is  Charlotte  County.  Just  a  few- 
years  ago  it  was  nothing  but  a  strip  of 
completely  imdeveloped  territory.  It  was 
planned  as  a  city,  developed  as  a  city, 
and  It  is  a  city.  My  recollection  Is  that 
the  other  day  in  talking  to  the  lawyer 
for  the  county  commission  he  told  me 
there  were  more  than  8.000  people  in  that 
town. 

I  think  I  have  named  five  or  six.  An- 
other instance  would  be  the  new  com- 
munity on  Marco  Island. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  go  into 
this  type  of  business  without  being  ex- 
ceedingly unfair  to  the  developers  of 
those  new  communities.  None  of  them 
that  I  have  mentioned  are  completely 
developed,  yet  all  of  them  are  successful 
and  they  are  all  organized  as  separate 
communities,  served  by  separate  facili- 
ties, and  counting  on  additional  sales  of 
lots  and  the  building  of  additional  thou- 
sands of  homes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  pass  this  kind 
of  law  would  invite  competitors  financed 
largely  by  Federal  funds.  So  unless  I  am 
shown  something  different  from  the  way 
this  proposal  looks  to  me  now.  I  would 
have  to  say  that  I  would  not  possibly 
support  this  title.  As  I  see  it.  It  Is  ex- 
ceedingly unfair  to  private  enterprise 
developers  of  new  communities,  of  which 
there  are  many.  One  of  the  them.  Bel 
Air,  is  located  in  Prince  Georges  County. 
Md..  not  far  from  here.  I  have  not  been 
in  it.  but  I  have  been  In  the  one  built  by 
the  same  people,  the  Levitts,  close  to 
Trenton,  N.J.  It  Is  o.ulte  a  city,  and  it  was 
developed  by  private  enterprise. 

We  simply  cannot  get  into  this  kind 
of  operation  on  this  scale— $500  million 
for  the  first  shot — without  seriously 
jeopardizing  Investments,  which  are  very 
large,  indeed. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  COTTON.  I  wanted  to  try  to  make 
certain  that  I  under.stood — it  has  been 
talked  about  enoutjh  so  that  we  ought  to 
know — the  definition  of  "new  commu- 
nity." I  have  in  mind  a  small  city  In  my 
own  State  that  ha.s  had  an  expansion  of 
industry  and  is  .seekina  to  construct  a 
new  housing  development  to  take  care 
of  the  new  workers.  The  city  has  had 
some  difficulty,  because  unless  rent  sup- 
plements are  combined  with  help  for 
housing,  the  new  housing  develojiment 
cannot  be  con.'^tructed  to  take  care  of 
the  new  workers  without  getting  the 
rent  up  .so  high  that  it  would  not  be 
within  the  reach  of  the  new  workers. 

I  am  trying  to  lind  out  whether  the 
phrase  "new  community  '  would  Include 
a  situation  In  which  a  new  development 
was  uiking  place,  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
city,  or  whether  the  development  would 
have  to  be  a  new  city  or  a  new  town  hav- 
ing a  form  of  government  .separate 
from  the  original  community. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course,  many 
times,  the  definition  is  rather  vague  as 
between  what  could  constitute  a  new- 
town  and  what  could  not:  but  my  under- 
standing of  a  new  town  or  a  new  com- 
munity is  that  it  is  within  Itself  a  com- 
pletely new  unit.  Ordinarily,  expansion 
on  the  edge  of  a  city  Is  what  we  would 
call  a  subdivision.  Some  of  tho.se  sub- 
divisions become  enormous. 

Subdivisions  like  Belair  in  Maryland 
are  not  new  communities  or  new  towns 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term.  I 
should  think  under  the  description  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  gives,  that 
a  subdivision  would  take  care  of  the 
situation. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
that  this  money,  if  it  were  authorised 
and  appropriated,  might  be  available  in 
that  case,  or  it  would  not  be  available? 
It  Is  not  a  new-  town. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Grants  for  water 
and  sewer  systems  support  are  available 
in  any  case. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Under  the  bill? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Under  the  law. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Under  the  law. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Under  the  law. 
Mr.  COTTON.  In  this  particular  case. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  says  that  the 
Secretary  of   Housing   and  Urban   De- 
velopment may,  when  he  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  community  to  develop 
as  a  community,  increase  the  grant  by 
20  percent. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  refers,  then,  only  to 

w-ater.  sewage,  and  other 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
right. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Not  to  construction. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  not  to  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  answers  my  ques- 
tion. I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  It  Is  pretty  difficult  to  distinguish 
new  communities  from  subdivisions,  as 
something  contiguous  to,  or  part  of  a 
city,  or  outside  city  limits.  Actually,  the 
new  communities  are  located  In  the 
proximity  of  major  urban  areas  and  take 
on  the  character  of  suburbs  or  subdivi- 
sions. Because  we  move  them  5  miles 
Into  the  country  does  not  mean  that 
they  are  not  part  of  a  metropolitan 
complex,  which  they  become  a  part  of. 


I  believe  that  we  should  not  be  in  the 
business  of  subsidizing  or  underwriting 
speculative  projects,  particularly  in  hght 
of  what  the  dlstingul.shed  Senator  from 
Florida  says,  that  It  competes  with  those 
who  are  ti-ylng  to  make  It  on  tlielr  own, 
so  to  speak.  So  far,  we  do  not  have  any 
rule  that  we  sliould  get  Into  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Levlttown,  Pa.,  to 
which  I  have  referred.  Is  a  rather  full 
town.  It  Is  not  all  residential.  It  has 
plenty  of  otlur  facilities. 

Mr".  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  right. 
But  it  is  built  as  a  subdivision. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  Is  as  much  of  a  new 
town  as  Reston.  except  that  It  Is  success- 
ful and  Reston.  as  the  Senator  has  said. 
is  not  In  full  .succe.ss  as  yet. 

Tlie  Senator  referred  to  Columbia,  I 
have  seen  It  referred  to  as  a  new  com- 
munity. We  have  tiicm  in  my  State 
which,  as  the  Senator  knows,  is  growing 
rapidly.  There  are  numei-ous  instances  of 
that  kind.  The  slock  of  the  companies 
that  do  the  developing  is  sold  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  They  have  high 
standing.  The  idea  of  coming  in  here 
with  a  fund  by  way  of  a  grant  and 
coupling  it  on  to  other  grarits  that  might 
v;o  as  high  as  80  percent  to  build  certain 
utilities  and  conveniences  within  it.  and 
then  the  guaranteed  bond  being  up  to 
S500  million,  it  .seems  to  me.  gives  im- 
proper advantage  to  communities  that 
would  be  picked  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
House  and  Urban  Development  for  this 
kind  of  help  as  compared  with  those  still 
making  a  ijo  of  it  throuch  the  exercise 
of  private  enterprise.  And  they  are  doing 
It.  I  am  told — I  have  not  been  on  the  out- 
skirts of  great  cities  In  California  re- 
cently— that  there  are  numerous  exam- 
ples of  new  communities  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area,  in  the  general  areas 
around  Los  Angeles  and  Los  Angeles 
County,  in  the  general  areas  aroimd  San 
Diego,  and.  I  am  sure,  elsewhere  in  that 
far  western  State. 

I  just  do  not  like  to  see  the  Govern- 
ment Getting  into  this  kind  of  thin? 
which  will  disturb  so  greatly  thase  who 
are  presently  operatlnc  successfully,  are 
adding  to  this  country's  wealth  and  de- 
velopment, and  are  adding  to  the  hous- 
ing prospects  and  po.ssibihtles  of  our 
people.  To  have  the  Government  come 
in  In  such  a  way  as  this,  to  my  mind, 
would  be  distressing.  It  is  for  that  reason 
I  take  the  po.sition  I  do. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  For  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting a  clearer  understanding  of  what  is 
Involved,  do  I  understand  correctly  that 
under  existing  law  a  new  commimlty  or 
.subdivision  would  be  entitled  to  aid  for 
the  installation  of  sewerage  and  water 
supply  facilities  in  an  amount  equal  to 
50  percent  of  the  cost? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct.  That 
Is  basic  law. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Now.  under  the  sub- 
ject which  has  been  discussed,  a  com- 
mimity  as  distinguished  from  a  subdi- 
vision would  be  entitled  to  additional 
aid 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  might  be 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  <  contintiing ) .  At  the 
discretion  of  HUD? 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  For  what  purpose 
would  tills  additional  aid  be  u.sed? 
For  what?  Water  and  sewer? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Primarily  water  and 
sewer. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Primarily;  but  would 
the  Secretary  have  the  authority  to  make 
additional  grants  tor  other  Installations? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No:  20  percent  for 
water  and  sewer. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  bill  define  a 
"community  "  such  as  the  Senator  has 
been  discussing  here? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  find  a  defini- 
tion of  the  word  as  such,  but  there  are 
conditions  that  the  Secretary  must  find 
to  exist. 

Section  1004  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  reads : 

New  communities  consisting  ul  develop- 
ments, s.-itisfying  all  other  requirements  un- 
der this  Title,  may  be  approved  under  this 
section  by  the  Secretary  for  mortguge  insur- 
ance if  they  meet  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  difference 
between  a  ".subdivision"  and  a  "commu- 
nity"? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  "Community"  refers 
to  a  complete  commimlty  with  provi.slon 
made  for  streets,  churches,  fire  depart- 
ments, and  everything  necessai-y  for  the 
operation  of  a  city.  A  subdivision  is 
usually  a  collection  ol  homes.  Subdivi- 
sions sometimes  have  other  facilities, 
true,  but,  generally,  they  are  nothing 
moie  than  a  collection  of  homes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  A  community  pretty 
nearly  establishes  a  new  governmental 
unit? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  A  new  community 
would. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  A  new^  community 
would? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  and  It  is  en- 
titled to  funds  and  grants  for  water  and 
sewer,  just  as  is  an  established  city. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Forgetting  for  the  mo- 
ment the  added  20  percent  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment may  allow  in  his  discretion,  what 
other  type  of  aid  would  the  development 
of  such  a  commimlty  be  entitled  to? 

xMr.  SPARKMAN.  The  land  could  be 
Insured,  as  would  the  buildings  be.  under 
FHA.  but  that  is  a  regular  FHA  insur- 
ance program. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  the  aid  pro- 
vided for  the  low  Income  family  be  ap- 
plicable to  a  new-  commuruty? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  it  is  applicable 
anywhere. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  supplemental 
rents  also  be  applicable? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  means 
would  the  rent  supplement  program  be 
authorized  If  such  buildings  were  con- 
structed there? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  would  be. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  not  this  operate 
as  an  inducement  for  people  to  move  out 
of  the  bl^  cities  and  move  Into  new 
communities? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  do  the  big  city 
people  who  are  to'lng  to  keep  what  has 
been  called  the  exodas  from  continuing 
say  when  Congress  creates  conditions 
inducing  the  exodusV 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  mayors  of  the  big  cities  who  have 
appeared  before  our  committee  usually 
have  approved  the  idea.  Usually  there  Is 
bound  to  be  a  spilling  out  into  the  sub^ 
lu-bs,  where  traffic  congestion  is  a  prob- 
lem, and  the  alternative  is  to  have  4 
community  by  itself. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
big  cities  are  crj-ing  because  people  are 
moving  out.  They  are  begging  the  Gov- 
ernment to  create  inducements  to  have 
the  people  remain.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  giving  them  help  to  induce  people 
to  stay  there  But  here  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  giving  help  to  induce  people 
to  move  out.  The  two  do  not  go  hand  in 
hand,  it  seems  to  me.  There  seems  to  be 
some  conflict.  Perhaps  they  are  both  de- 
sirable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
.such  time  out  of  my  time  as  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  needs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  need  any 
time. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  one  moment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  nerd  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  the  purpose  of  title  IV. 
entitled  Guarcintee.s- for  Financing  New 
Communitv  Land  Development."  as  set 
forth  on  paee  33  of  the  bill.  I  shall  read 
two  of  those  purposes,  indicating  how 
broad  this  program  is.  The  first  defines 
a  new  community  as  that  which: 

(1)  contributes  to  the  general  better- 
ment of  livlns:  conditions  through  the  Im- 
proved quality  of  community  development 
made  possible  by  a  consistent  design  for 
the  provision  of  homes,  commercial  and 
industrial  facilities,  public  and  community 
facilities,  and  open  spaces. 

All  those  things  are  to  be  guaranteed 
contributions  for  these  new  communities. 
That  is  the  first.  ■ 

No.  5  reads:  ! 

Enlarge  housing  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities by  increasing  the  range  of  housing 
choice  and  providing  new  investment  op- 
portunities for  industry  and  comnaerce. 

So  we  see  how  far  reaching  this  pro- 
gram is.  The  i:uarantee  program,  and 
the  erant  proaram  that  eoes  along  with 
it,  reach  very  far  into  almost  every  type 
of  development,  extending  to  open- 
spaced  development  for  new  com- 
munities. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time.  Mr.  President.  ', 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senator  fi'om  Texas.  .^11  time  has 
been  yielded  back.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 


I  Mr.  InouyeI  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri iMr.  LongI,  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Er- 
vml,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mi-. 
HARTKEf.  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina IMr.  Hollings],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  IMr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mi-.  Long],  the 
Senator  fi-om  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCar- 
thy], the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee]  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  McGovERN].  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota IMr.  Mondale],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse  1.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Nel.son].  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  !  Mr.  Ribi- 
coFFl.  the  Senator  fi-om  Florida  (Mr. 
SmathersI.  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Tydings],  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings  1.  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi IMr,  Eastland]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr,  Risi- 
roFF].  If  present  and  votiner,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
'Mr.  SmathersI  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse].  If  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Oreaon  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett!, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senators  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coo- 
per and  Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  TMr.  Curtis],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DtrksenI.  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  FanninI.  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  fMr.  JavitsI.  and 
the  Senators  from  California  [Mr.  Ku- 
CHEL  and  Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  FanninI,  and  the 
Senators  from  California  rMr.  Kuchel 
and  Mr.  Murphy]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from   Oregon   would   vote   "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr,  Dirksen]  is  paired  with  the 


Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Javits]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  w-ould  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 
nays  38.  as  follows : 

[No.   162  Leg.) 
YEAS— 27 

Allott  Han.sen  Monroney 

Baker  Hlckcnlooper  Mundt 

Bartlett  Holland  Rusisell 

Hoggs  Hru.ska  Stennls 

Byrd,  Va,  Jordan,  N  C.  Talmadtie 

Cotton  Jordan,  Idaho  Thurmond 

Dodd  Lausche  Tower 

Domlnlck  McClellan  Williams.  Del, 

EUender  Miller  Young,  N.  Dak. 

NAYS— 38 


Aiken 

Hart 

Percy 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Proutv 

Bayh 

Hill 

Pro.xmire 

Brewster 

J.ickson 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Magnuson 

Scott 

Burdlck 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Byrd,  W,  Va. 

Mclntyre 

sparkman 

Cannon 

Metcalf 

Spong 

Ca.se 

Moss 

Symington 

Fulbrlght 

Mu'^kle 

Williams,  N.J 

Gore 

Pastore 

Yarborouuh 

Grlffln 

Pearson 

Yount!,  Olilo 

Gruening 

Pell 

NOT  VOTING- 

-35 

Bennett 

Harris 

McGee 

Bible 

Hartke 

McGovern 

Carlson 

Hattield 

Mondale 

Church 

Holllnss 

Montoya 

Clark 

Inouye 

Morse 

Cooper 

.Javits 

Morton 

Curtis 

Kennedy.  Mass 

.  Murphy 

Dirksen 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Nelson 

F,a.stland 

Kuchel 

RlblcofT 

Ervin 

Long,  Mo. 

Smathers 

Fannin 

Long,  La. 

Tydings 

Fong 

McCarthy 

Maij 
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So  Mr.  Tower's  amendment  (No.  829 » 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  SPARKIVIAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  .send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  .stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  197.  beginning  with  "the"  In 
line  20,  strike  out  all  through  "year"  In  line 
3.  on  page  198,  and  insert  the  following: 
"(A)  the  State,  or  a  government  corporation 
or  fund  established  pursuant  to  State  law, 
will  reimburse  the  Corporation,  in  an 
amount  up  to  5  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
iiroperty  insurance  premiums  earned  in  that 
.State  during  the  preceding  calendar  year  on 
those  lines  of  insurance  reinsured  by  the 
Corporation  in  such  areas  during  that  year, 
and  iB)  eacli  municipality  of  that  State 
will  reimburse  the  Corporation,  in  an 
amount  up  to  5  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
property  insurance  premiums  earned  in  that 
municipality  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year  on  those  lines  of  insvirance  reinsured 
by  the  Corporation  in  that  municipality 
during  that  year". 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right- 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  suspend  while  we 
have  order?  Let  there  be  order  in  the 
Chamber. 


The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  1  liour  on  the  pendmg 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell]  and  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Alabama 

[Mr.  SPARKMAN ]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chaii-  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  new  agencies  created  m  the  pending 
bill  is  the  National  Insurance  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  which  is  an  organiza- 
tion to  reinsure  the  policies  of  the  insur- 
ance companies  in  areas  where  the  insui-- 
ance  costs  are  particularly  high  due  to 
rioting  and  civil  disorders. 

The  purpose  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  to  make  the  cities  a  party  to  this 
matter,  as  well  as  the  States.  Under  the 
language  in  the  pending  bill,  it  is  stated 
that  the  States  are  compelled  to  put 
up  a  sum  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  insur- 
ance premiums  of  that  type  that  are  paid 
within  the  State.  There  is  no  obliuation 
on  the  cities. 

""Mr.  President,  under  our  system,  tlie 
primary  law  enforcement  duty  is  on  the 
cities.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  they  cer- 
tainly should  have  a  responsibility  at 
least  commensuratj  to  the  States. 

It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
cities  in  some  cases  to  say,  "Bum,  baby, 
burn."  and  let  the  shetto  areas  of  the 
city  be  consumed,  because  they  would 
have  no  responsibility  whatever  m  con- 
nection with  the  insurance  jjayments 
that  would  ensue  as  a  I'csult  ol  such 
destruction,  but  the  State  would  have  a 
responsibility. 

The  people  who  live  in  the  States  but 
not  within  the  cities  would  liave  to  con- 
tribute to  this  fund.  They  would  have  to 
contribute  to  it  in  two  way.?— first, 
through  the  State,  and  .second,  they 
would  have  a  potential  liability  through 
the  power  that  is  aiven  this  new  cor- 
l^oration  to  borrow  fi-om  the  Federal 
Treasury, 

It  seems  to  me  that  since  the  primary 
duty  to  enforce  law  and  order  is  with  the 
city,  the  least  we  could  do  would  be  to 
call  on  the  cities  to  put  up  5  percent  of 
the  amount  of  the  premiums  on  this  par- 
ticular type  of  insurance,  which  is  not 
clearly  defined  in  the  bill,  but  which  will 
be  .subject  to  negotiation  between  the 
new  corporation  and  the  insurance  com- 
panies. They  should  likewise  contribute 
5  percent.  Only  in  that  way  will  they  feel 
an  equal  responsibility  for  preserving  law 
and  order,  for  preventing  the  burning  of 
buildings  in  these  high-cost  insurance 
areas. 

It  could  be  to  their  advantage  that 
these  buildings  burn,  t^ecause  their  peo- 
ple would  not  only  coliecU  the  insurance, 
but  they  would  also  immediately  be  in  a 
position  to  file  application  for  urban  le- 
newal,  slum  clearance,  and  other  Federal 
assistance  available  in  matters  of  this 
kind, 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  inescapable  to 
me  that  the  cities  should  be  a  party  to 
the  program.  And  for  that  reason  I  haje 
prepared  and  offered  the  pending 
amendment. 


Under  the  pending  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  the  State  must  contribute 
5  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  premituns 
of  msui-ance  of  this  type  throughout  the 
entire  State.  That  means  a  contribution 
on  the  part  of  some  who  could  not  pos- 
sibly benefit  from  the  payment  of  the  in- 
surance. Because  many  areas  have  little 
or  no  likelihood  of  riots. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  least  we  could 
do  would  be  to  say  that  those  within  the 
cities  who  will  benefit  from  tlic  existence 
of  this  reinsurance  and  tlie  p.iyment  of 
the  insurance  in  the  event  of  destruction 
of  property  dunn.g  civil  disorders  should 
likewise  put  up  5  percent. 

That  is  all  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment proposes  to  do. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  mean  to  substitute  the  cities  for 
the  States? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No.  I  do  not.  I  leave  the 
States  in,  but  I  would  add  the  cities  in 
addition. 

We  oueht  to  do  something  to  relieve 
liart  of  the  burden  that  is  sought  to  be 
placed  on  the  Federal  Government.  That 
is  a  vei-y  minor  contribution  to  the  ob- 
ligation that  the  Federal  Government  is 
assuming  on  this  total  reinsurance  pro- 
gram. To  have  5  percent  contribution 
from  the  State  and  then  5  percent  con- 
tribution from  within  the  city  itself 
which  would,  of  course,  be  much  less  than 
the  5  percent  contribution  tliat  is  already 
required  of  the  State  under  the  pend- 
ing bill  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
seems  to  me  to  be  imminently  reasonable. 
Mr,  COTTON,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President  is  the 
Ijendine:  amendment  meant  to  apply  to 
cities  of  a  certain  size  or  certain  popula- 
tion or  to  any  subdivision  that  exists 
within  a  city  form  of  government? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  my  opinion  it  would 
apply  to  any  mtuiicipality  which  held  a 
cliarter  from  the  State  in  which  the 
mimicipality  is  located. 

That  is  much  more  definite  than  some 
of  the  otiier  provisions  of  the  title  which 
leave  the  whole  problem  of  fixing  the 
amount  of  the  payments  and  the  respon- 
sibilitv  to  future  contracts  between  the 
corporation,  which  is  within  HUD,  and 
the  insurance  companies. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
would  follow  his  amendment  with  me 
and  if  he  would  be  willing  to  accept  this 
modification: 

In  line  3.  strike  out  "(A)" — 


wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
would  be  willing  to  accept  the  following 
modification : 

In  line  3,  strike  out  "(A)" — 

So  that  the  amendment  would  then 
read : 

The  state,  or  a  Government  corporation 
or  fund  established  pursuant  to  State 
law   .... 


So  that  it  would  then  read : 

The  State  or  a  government  corporation  or 
a  fund  established  pursuant  to  State  law— 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  and  the  clerk  cannot 
hear  the  Senator.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.    Mr.    President,    I 


Then,  dropping  down  to  near  the  bot- 
tom: 

.strike  out  "(B)"-- 

So  that  it  will  then  read: 

Each  municipality  of  that  State  wlU  re- 
imburse the  Corporation,  in  an  aggregate 
amount  up  to  5  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
property  insurance  premiums  earned  in  that 
State  durlnc!  the  preceding  cUendar  year  on 
those  lines  oi  insurance  reinsured  by  the 
Corporation  in  that  municipality  during  that 
year. 

I  think  that  ties  in  the  municipalities 
in  that  State. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr,  President,  I  know 
that  I  am  dealing  with  an  expert  In  this 
matter— the  distinguished  manager  ol 
the  bill.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
bill  only  casually  Saturday  and  yester- 
day. However,  that  could  have  the  effect 
of  materially  reducing  the  contribution 
of  the  State  and  of  the  municipality  to 
this  reinsurance  liability  fund. 

I  do  not  think  that  5  percent  from  the 
State  and  5  percent  from  the  municipal- 
iiy_which.  of  course,  will  be  much  less 
than  the  r<  percent  from  the  State  in 
total,  because  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of 
this  insurance  in  areas  that  are  not  in- 
corporated—is too  much  to  expect.  It 
does  not  seem  that  that  is  too  much  to 
ask  of  peoiJle  who  have  the  primary  ob- 
ligation for  preserving  law  and  order  and 
those  who  will  be  the  beneficiary  ni  100 
percent  of  whatever  ijayments  arc  made 
out  of  the  fund. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  percentage  is 
not  chaneed.  It  is  the  same. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  understand.  But  the 
Senator  is  merging  the  liability  of  the 
State  into  that  of  the  municipalities. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  it  is  5  percent  of  the  ag- 
aregate  property  insurance  in  the  State 
and  in  the  city.  In  the  proposal  I  have 
offered,  it  is  5  percent  of  the  aggregate 
propertv  insurance  to  be  raised  by  the 
State  and  the  city.  Tlie  amendment  I 
offered  brings  in  both  the  State  and  the 
cities,  but  they  work  together  to  decide 
how  it  should  be  distributed  between  the 

t^^'o  ...-  .. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  seems  to  me  that 

that  is  another  vagueness  that  is  in- 
serted into  the  proposed  legislation.  It  is 
already  replete  with  vagueness.  To  have 
the  States  and  the  cities  get  together  and 
agree  on  what  they  are  going  to  con- 
tribute, this  rather  pathetic  5  (per- 
cent   .    ^^ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Tlie  5  percent  is  the 
same  as  tlie  Senator  proposes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  But  I  propose  5  percent 
from  the  State  and  an  additional  5  per- 
cent from  the  cities— 10  percent  in  all. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  that 
and  in  a  5  percent  that  is  overall,  that 
will  he  divided  up  in  liability  as  between 
the  State  and  the  municipalities. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  mayors  of  the  big  cities  who  have 
appeared  before  our  committee  usually 
have  approved  the  idea.  Usually  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  spilling  out  into  the  sub- 
urbs, where  trafiBc  congestion  is  a  prob- 
lem, and  the  alternative  is  to  have  a 
community  by  itself. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
big  cities  are  cr>-ing  because  people  are 
moving  out.  They  are  begging  the  Gov- 
ernment to  create  inducements  to  have 
the  people  remain.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  giving  them  help  to  induce  people 
to  stay  there.  But  here  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  giving  help  to  induce  people 
to  move  out.  The  two  do  not  go  hand  in 
hand,  it  seems  to  me.  There  seems  to  be 
some  conflict.  Perhaps  they  are  both  de- 
sirable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
.'luch  time  out  of  my  time  as  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  needs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  need  any 
time. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  one  moment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  need  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  the  purpose  of  title  IV. 
entitled  Guarantees  for  Financing  New 
Community  Land  Development."  as  set 
forth  on  paee  33  of  the  bill.  I  shall  read 
two  of  those  purposes,  indicating  how 
broad  this  program  is.  The  first  defines 
a  new  community  as  that  which: 

(H  contributes  to  the  general  better- 
ment of  living  conditions  through  the  Im- 
proved quality  of  community  development 
made  possible  by  a  consistent  design  for 
the  provision  of  homes,  commercial  and 
industrial  faciUtles.  public  .md  community 
:acilities.  and  open  spaces. 

All  those  things  are  to  be  -ruaranteed 
contributions  for  these  new  communities. 
That  is  the  first.  '  | 

No.  5  reads: 

Enlarge  housing  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities by  increasing  the  ranse  of  housing 
choice  and  providing  new  Investment  op- 
portunities for  industry  find  commerce. 

So  we  see  how  far  reaching  this  pro- 
gram is.  The  guarantee  program,  and 
the  grant  program  that  goes  along  with 
it.  reach  very  far  into  almost  every  type 
of  development,  extending  to  open- 
spaced  development  for  new  com- 
munities. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas.  All  time  has 
been  yielded  back.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 


[Mr.  iNotJYEl ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long!,  are  absent  on  oflBcial 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church  1.  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Er- 
viN),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke[.  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNGsl.  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCar- 
thy], the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee  1 .  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  McGovERN  I .  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  MoNDALEl.  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  MontoyaI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse  1.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson  I.  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coff].  the  Senator  from  Plorida  [Mr. 
SmathersI.  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  TydingsI,  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy!,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsI.  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi I  Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark] . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  iMr.  ErvinI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr.  Ribi- 
coFFl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
'  Mr.  SmathersI  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse  1.  If  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett  1. 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr,  Carlson!. 
the  Senators  from  Kentucky  fMr.  Coo- 
per and  Mr.  Morton  1.  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  IMr.  CtirtisI.  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen).  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  fMr.  FanmnI.  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  fMr.  FongI.  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits].  and 
the  Senators  from  California  fMr.  Ku- 
CHEL  and  Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  and  the 
Senators  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel 
and  Mr.  Murphy]  would  each  vote  "yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon   would   vote   "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dirksen]  is  paired  with  the 


Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  JavitsI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

|No.   162  Leg.] 
YEAS— 27 
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AUott 

Hansen 

Monroney 

Baker 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Russell 

BOBgS 

Hruska 

Stennls 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  NO. 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Jordan, Idaho 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Lausche 

Tower 

Domlnlcfe 

McClellan 

Williams,  Del. 

Ellender 

Miller 

NAYS— 38 

Young,  N.  Dak 

.'Vlken 

Hart 

Percy 

.Anderson 

Havden 

Prouty 

Bayh 

HIU 

Proxmlre 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Riindolph 

Broolce 

Magnuson 

Scott 

Burdlclc 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Mclntyre 

i-paikman 

Cannon 

Metcalf 

Spong 

Case 

Moss 

Svmlngton 

FiU  bright 

Mu<;kle 

WUUam.s.  N.J. 

Gore 

Pastore 

YarborouKh 

Griffin 

Pearson 

Youne.  Ohio 

Gruenlng 

Pen 

NOT  VOTING- 

-35 

Bennett 

Harrls 

McGee 

Bible 

Hartke 

McGovern 

Carl.son 

Hatncld 

Mondale 

Church 

HoUlngs 

Montoya 

Clark 

Inouye 

Morse 

Cooper 

.lavlis 

Morton 

Curtis 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Murphy 

Dirksen 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Nelson 

Eastland 

Kuchel 

Rlblcofl 

Ervln 

Long,  Mo. 

Smathers 

F'annln 

Long,  La. 

Tydlngs 

Fong 

McCarthy 

So  Mr.  Tower's  amendment  iNo.  829> 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  .stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tl^.e  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  leaislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  197.  beginning  with  "the"  In 
line  20,  strike  out  all  through  "year"  in  line 
3.  on  page  198.  and  Insert  the  following: 
"(A)  the  State,  or  a  government  corporation 
or  fund  est.iblished  pursuant  to  State  law, 
will  reimburse  the  Corporation,  in  an 
amount  up  to  5  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
property  insurance  premiums  earned  in  that 
St.ite  during  the  preceding  calendar  year  on 
those  lines  of  insurance  reinsured  by  the 
Corporation  in  such  areas  during  that  year, 
and  iB)  each  municipality  of  that  State 
will  reimburse  the  Corporation,  in  an 
amount  up  to  5  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
properly  insurance  premiums  earned  In  that 
municipality  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year  on  those  lines  of  insurance  reinsured 
by  the  Corpyoration  in  that  municipality 
during  that  year". 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  suspend  while  we 
have  order?  Let  there  be  order  in  the 
Chamber. 


The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  1  hour  on  the  pendmg 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  IMr.  Russell]  and  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Alabama 

[Mr.  SPARKMAN]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chau  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  new  agencies  created  in  the  pending 
bill  is  the  National  Insurance  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  which  is  an  organiza- 
tion to  reinsure  the  policies  of  the  insur- 
ance companies  in  areas  where  the  insui'- 
ance  costs  are  particularly  high  due  to 
rioting  and  civil  disorders. 

The  purpose  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  to  make  the  cities  a  party  to  this 
matter,  as  well  as  the  States,  Under  the 
language  in  the  pending  bill,  it  is  stated 
that  the  States  are  compelled  to  put 
up  a  sum  equal  to  f>  percent  of  the  insur- 
ance premiums  of  that  type  that  are  paid 
within  the  State.  There  is  no  obligation 
on  the  cities. 

"Mr.  President,  under  our  .system,  the 
primary  law  enforcement  duty  is  on  the 
cities.  And  it  teems  to  me  that  they  cer- 
tainly should  have  a  responsibility  at 
least  commensuralJ  to  the  Slates, 

It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
cities  in  some  cases  to  say,  "Bum.  baby, 
burn."  and  let  the  ghetto  areas  of  the 
city  be  consumed,  because  they  would 
have  no  responsibility  whatever  m  con- 
nection with  the  insurance  payments 
that  would  ensue  as  a  result  of  such 
destruction,  but  the  State  would  have  a 
responsibility. 

The  people  who  live  in  the  States  but 
not  within  the  cities  would  have  to  con- 
tribute to  this  fund.  They  would  have  to 
contribute  to  it  in  two  ways — first, 
through  the  State,  and  ^.econd,  they 
would  have  a  potential  liability  through 
the  power  that  is  given  this  new  cor- 
poration to  borrow  from  the  Federal 
Treasury, 

It  seems  to  me  that  since  the  primary 
duty  to  enforce  law  and  order  is  with  the 
city,  the  least  we  could  do  would  be  to 
call  on  the  cities  to  put  up  5  percent  of 
the  amount  of  the  premiums  on  this  par- 
ticular type  of  insurance,  which  i,s  not 
clearly  defined  in  the  bill,  but  which  will 
be  .-subject  to  negotiation  between  the 
new  corporation  and  the  insurance  com- 
panies. They  should  likewise  contribute 
5  percent.  Only  in  that  way  will  they  feel 
an  equal  responsibility  for  pre.serving  law 
and  order,  for  preventing  the  burning  of 
buildings  in  these  high-cost  insurance 
areas. 

It  could  be  to  their  advantage  that 
these  buildings  burn,  because  their  peo- 
ple would  not  only  collect  the  insurance, 
but  they  would  also  immediately  be  in  a 
position  to  file  application  for  urban  le- 
newal,  slum  clearance,  and  other  Federal 
assistance  available  in  matters  of  this 
kind. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  inescapable  to 
me  that  the  cities  should  be  a  party  to 
the  program.  And  for  that  reason  I  haje 
prepared  and  offered  the  pending 
amendment. 


Under  the  pending  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  the  Slate  must  contribute 
5  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  premiums 
of  insurance  of  this  type  throughout  the 
entire  State.  That  means  a  contribution 
on  the  part  of  some  who  could  not  ]30s- 
sibly  benefit  from  the  payment  of  the  in- 
sLuance.  Because  many  areas  have  little 
or  no  likeliliood  of  riots. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  least  we  could 
do  would  be  to  say  that  those  within  the 
cities  who  will  benefit  from  the  existence 
of  this  reinsurance  and  the  payment  of 
the  insurance  in  the  event  of  destruction 
of  property  during  civil  disorders  should 
likewise  put  up  5  percent. 

That  is  all  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment proposes  to  do. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  mean  to  substitute  the  cities  for 
the  States? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No.  I  do  not.  I  leave  the 
States  in,  but  I  would  add  the  cities  in 
addition. 

We  ought  to  do  something  to  relieve 
part  of  the  burden  that  is  sought  to  be 
placed  on  the  Federal  Government.  That 
is  a  very  minor  contribution  to  the  ob- 
ligation'that  the  Federal  Government  is 
assuming  on  this  total  reinsurance  pro- 
gram. To  have  5  percent  contribution 
from  the  State  and  then  5  percent  con- 
tribution from  within  the  city  itself 
which  would,  of  course,  be  much  less  than 
the  5  I'ercent  contribution  that  is  already 
required  of  the  State  under  the  pend- 
ing bill  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
.seems  to  me  to  be  imminently  reasonable. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President  is  the 
pending  amendment  meant  to  apply  to 
cities  of  a  certain  size  or  certain  popula- 
tion or  to  any  subdivision  that  exists 
within  a  city  form  of  government? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  my  opinion  it  would 
applv  to  any  municipality  which  held  a 
ch.arter  from  the  State  in  which  the 
municipality  is  located. 

That  is  much  more  definite  than  some 
of  the  other  provisions  of  the  title  which 
leave  the  whole  problem  of  fixing  the 
amount  of  the  payments  and  the  respon- 
sibility to  future  contracts  between  the 
corporation,  which  is  within  HUD.  and 
the  insurance  companies. 

Mr.  C0T70N.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
would  follow  his  amendment  with  me 
and  if  lie  would  be  willing  to  accept  this 
modification: 

In  line  3.  strike  out  "(A)  " — 


wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
would  be  willing  to  accept  the  following 
modification : 

In  line  3.  strike  out  "(A)" — 

So  that  the  amendment  would  then 
read : 


So  that  it  would  then  read : 
The  State  or  a  government  corporation  or 
a  fund  established  pursuant  to  State  law— 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  and  the  clerk  cannot 
hear  the  Senator.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr     SPARKMAN.    Mr.    President.    I 


The   Stale,   or   a   Government   corporation 
or     fund     established     pursuant     to     State 

law   .... 

Then,  dropping  down  to  near  the  bot- 
tom: 

strikeout  "(B)" — 

So  that  it  will  then  read: 
Each  municipality  of  that  State  will  re- 
imburse the  Corporation,  in  an  aggregate 
amount  up  to  5  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
property  insurance  premiums  earned  In  that 
State  during  ihe  preceding  rilendar  year  on 
those  lines  ol  insurance  reinsured  by  the 
Corporation  in  that  municipality  during  that 
year. 

I  think  that  ties  in  the  municipalities 
in  that  State. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  I  am  dealing  with  an  expert  in  this 
matter — the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill.  I  had  an  opportimity  to  read  the 
bill  only  casually  Saturday  and  ye-ster- 
dav.  However,  that  could  have  the  elTect 
of  materially  reducing  the  contribution 
of  the  State  and  of  the  municipaUty  to 
this  reinsurance  liability  fund. 

I  do  not  think  that  5  percent  from  the 
State  and  5  percent  from  the  municipal- 
ity—which, of  course,  will  be  much  less 
than  the  5  percent  from  the  State  in 
total,  because  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of 
this  insurance  in  areas  that  are  not  in- 
corporated— is  too  much  to  expect.  It 
does  not  reem  that  that  is  too  much  to 
ask  of  people  who  have  the  primary  ob- 
ligation for  preserving  law  and  order  and 
those  who  will  be  the  beneficiary  of  100 
percent  of  whatever  payments  are  made 
out  of  the  fund. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  The  percentage  is 
not  changed.  It  is  the  same. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  understand.  But  the 
Senator  is  merging  the  liability  of  the 
State  into  that  of  the  municipalities. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  it  is  5  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate property  insurance  in  the  State 
and  in  the  city.  In  the  proposal  I  have 
offered,  it  is  5  percent  of  the  aggregate 
propertv  insurance  to  be  raised  by  the 
State  and  the  city.  The  amendment  I 
offered  brings  in  both  the  State  and  the 
cities,  but  they  work  together  to  decide 
how  it  should  be  distributed  between  the 

two. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Ic  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  another  vagueness  that  is  in- 
serted into  the  proposed  legislation.  It  is 
already  replete  with  vagueness.  To  have 
the  States  and  the  cities  get  together  and 
agree  on  what  they  arc  going  to  con- 
tribute, this  rather  pathetic  5  i^er- 
ceni 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  5  percent  is  the 
same  as  t!ie  Senator  i^roposes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  But  I  propose  5  percent 
from  the  State  and  an  additional  5  per- 
cent from  the  cities— 10  percent  in  all. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  that 
and  in  a  5  percent  that  i?  overall,  that 
will  be  divided  up  in  liability  as  between 
the  State  and  the  municipalities. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  wish  all  my 
time  consumed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  How  mu:h  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  desire? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  respect  to  5 
percent  from  the  State  and  5  t^ercent 
from  the  cities,  does  that  mean  the 
cities  will  put  up  10  tiercent  and  the 
State  5  percent? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Not  under  my  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  mean  under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
The  cities  would  have  to  put  up  10  per- 
cent and  the  State  5  percent? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No.  It  would  be  10  per- 
cent, but  5  percent  would  come  from  the 
State  and  5  percent  from  the  municipal- 
ities. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wonder  whether 
this  thouKh  should  be  e.xplored:  that  the 
people  wRo  are  sioine:  to  support  the  state- 
wide premium  are  likewise  the  people 
who  are  goint:  to  support  the  city^'ide 
premium. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  partially  cor- 
rect. How  about  the  Federal  taxpayer? 
How  about  the  people  of  these  States 
who  are  not  able  to  participate  in  those 
programs  at  all  because  they  do  not  have 
riots. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator's 
amendment  relates  only  to  distribution 
within  individual  States. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  does  not  affect 
the  Federal  contribution  at  all. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  helps  to  ease  the  Fed- 
eral burden,  because  it  increases  the  con- 
tribution of  participants  other  than  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  does  not  become 
an  additional  amount  so  far  as  this  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Oh.  yes.  It  would  be 
more  imder  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  it  would  be  the 
sajTie  all  over  the  coimtrj'. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  in  ef- 
fect going  to  tax  ever>'  person,  everj'- 
where,  to  u'et  this  fund:  and  he  is  saying 
that  within  the  States  that  enter  into 
the  fund,  they  shall  pay  5  percent  of  the 
premiums  that  were  paid  on  similar  type 
property  in  the  year  before — on  this  so- 
called  riot  property. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
verj'  much  in  sympathy  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  trying  to  ac- 
complish, but,  to  be  realistic  about  the 
problem,  many  of  our  cities  are  in  finan- 
cial trouble.  The  only  place  they  can  go 
to  raise  taxes  is  to  the  homeowTier.  And 
real  estate  taxes  today  have  reached  the 
point  at  which  it  Is  almost  prohibitive  to 
own  a  house  in  many  cities. 


A  short  time  ago — this  is  where  we  are 
becoming  quite  inconsistent — there  was 
a  tremendous  movement  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  during  consideration  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  for  bloc  grants.  It  was 
argued  at  that  time  that  the  State  should 
have  the  authority,  because  only  the 
State  can  call  out  the  National  Guard 
and  the  State  can  enforce  the  law.  If 
we  want  a  10-percent  contribution,  let 
us  look  to  the  State  and  let  the  State 
work  it  out,  as  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  suggested.  Tlie  cities  are  al- 
ready troubled,  because  they  do  not  have 
sufBcient  money  to  pay  teachers,  iire- 
men.  and  policemen — so  much  so  that 
we  passed  this  past  week  a  bill  to  help 
them,  so  that  they  could  raise  the  sal- 
aries of  their  policemen. 

Now  we  say  the  cities  have  to  come 
up  with  a  5-percent  guarantee.  I  am 
afraid  that  is  too  much  a  burden  for  the 
cities  to  bear. 

If  10  percent  should  be  the  minimum 
that  the  States  and  the  cities  should 
contribute,  then  I  say  we  should  look  to 
the  States  and  let  the  States  work  it  out 
with  the  cities. 

I  believe  this  amendment  will  be  add- 
ing insult  to  injury.  Only  a  short  time 
ago  we  said.  "Let  us  have  bloc  grants, 
because  the  State  is  responsible,  the 
State  can  call  out  the  militia,  the  State 
can  guarantee  protection.  So  let  the  State 
get  the  money." 

When  it  comes  to  pay  out  then  we  say 
let  us  look  to  the  city;  when  it  comes  to 
give  grants,  look  to  the  State.  I  believe  we 
are  being  inconsistent. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Has  this  proposal 
been  submitted  to  a  rating  bureau? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  was  worked  out 
with  the  insurance  industry  and  with 
the  various  State  insurance  authorities, 
represented  by  the  Natiorml  Association 
of  Insurance  Commissioners. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  has  been  approved 
by  the  insurance  companies? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  mean  the 
amendment  I  propose,  but  the  provision 
contained  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  to  the  fact 
that  10  percent  is  a  large  insurance 
premiimi. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Senator  is  referring  to,  but  this  is  10 
percent  of  the  insurance  policies  that  are 
paid  on  the  high-risk  insurance  in  areas 
which  are  likely  to  have  riots  and  civil 
disorders. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  knows 
so  much  more  about  insurance  than  I  do 
that  I  hesitate  even  to  mention  the  word 
insurance"  in  his  presence. 

But  this  is  not  a  gigantic  sum.  In  some 
cities  it  will  hardly  amoimt  to  anything; 
in  others,  it  may  be  a  substantial  sum. 

But  the  cities  have  the  right  to  levy 
taxes  on  insurance  premiums.  They  have 
a  right  to  levy  taxes  on  people  who  ac- 
quire Insurance.  And  these  people  are 
going  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  this  in- 
surance. It  seems  to  me  that  they  should 
contribute  something. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  people  In 
bad  financial  condition.  Look  at  the  na- 


tional debt  of  this  country  and  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  we  owe.  I  think  it  is 
about  time  that  we  commiserate  a  little 
with  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  They  also 
have  considerable  financial  problems 
which  are  rapidly  increasing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  will  say  this  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia;  If  he  will  accept 
the  proposal  I  have  offered,  I  will  accept 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  sure  I  under- 
stand the  Senator's  proposal.  I  know  it  is 
going  to  reduce  the  contributions  that 
arc  to  be  made  locally  to  this  fund.  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  putting  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  the  insurance  business.  I 
think  we  have  enough  corporations  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  al- 
ready. But  if  this  is  going  to  be  done,  and 
this  bill  does,  and  it  puts  an  obligation  on 
the  States,  I  say  that  the  city  and  the 
municipal  authorities  are  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  preservation  of  law  and 
order;  and  we  ought  not  dangle  before 
them  the  prospect  of  a  benefit  or  a  sub- 
sidy by  not  utilizing  all  their  iiower  to 
enforce  law  and  order  in  the  community. 
Unless  we  put  .some  responsibility  on  the 
cities,  they  have  no  feeling  of  obligation 
whatever  to  assert  law  and  order  and  to 
preserve  it  within  the  city,  insofar  as  this 
proposal  is  concerned. 

Mr.  SPARKAIAN.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
this  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia:  The 
State  has  the  right,  under  this  proposal, 
to  arrange  with  the  municipalities  a 
share  of  the  financial  responsibility  to  be 
borne  by  them.  In  other  words,  nothing 
in  the  proix)sal  says  that  the  State  shall 
pay  so  much  and  the  municipalities  so 
much.  The  arrangement  would  be  worked 
out  between  them. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  As  to  the  5  percent? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  After  all,  the 
State  is  the  supreme  power  within  the 
State. 

I  believe  this  is  a  direction  to  the  State 
to  see  that  the  municipalities  share  this 
financial  burden.  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  ti-ust  the  States  and  the  munici- 
palities to  work  this  matter  out  among 
themselves.  Talk  about  the  burden  of  the 
debt — I  am  under  the  impression  that  of 
all  the  subdivisions  of  government,  the 
cities  in  this  country  are  most  heavily 
under  debt. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  you  look  at  the  per 
capita  indebtedness  figures,  you  will  find 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  much 
larger  obligation  than  the  cities  of  this 
countrj'.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt  about  that.  It  is  a  large  obligation 
of  the  total  Federal  debt,  per  capita,  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  When 
you  assess  against  a  city,  you  say  that 
those  who  will  be  the  beneficiaries  should 
at  least  accept  this  very  insignificant 
part. 

This  5  percent  does  not  mean  5  percent 
of  what  they  are  going  to  pay  out.  It 
means  5  percent  of  the  premiums  paid 
In  on  the  preceding  year.  It  does  mean 
it  will  be  5  percent  of  what  will  be  paid 
out.  It  will  not  amount  to  anything  like 
that  If  there  Is  a  serious  disorder.  It  says 
that  the  city  has  the  obligation  to  pre- 
serve law  and  order. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  What  happens  In  a 
metropolitan  area  such  as  the  area  of 
Miami  and  the  great  metro  that  Is  there? 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  Miami  is  divided  into 
municipalities  and  each  of  them  would 
be  a  separate  organization.  Some  of 
them  would  contribute  practically  noth- 
ing because  there  would  be  none  of  this 
type  of  insurance  that  would  have  been 
issued. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  the  loss  would 
not  have  been  sustained  in  that  par- 
ticular area. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  right.  It  only 
serves  those  where  the  payments  are 
made  on  the  insurance,  or  where  this 
insurance  Ls  written. 

Most  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
would  not  be  responsible  for  it  under  my 
proposition;  it  is  only  those  likely  to  have 
civil  disorders  that  would  result  in  great 
loss  or  de.struction. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wi.sh  to  ask  the 
Senator  one  other  question.  Take  the 
situation  across  the  river  in  Arlington, 
which  is  not  a  city,  but  a  county.  Would 
"municipality"  cover  that? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  sure  as  to 
that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Tliere  are  other 
areas.  There  is  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  which 
is  not  incorporated. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  so  sure  about 
that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Fairfax  County  has 
no  municipality. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  sure  about 
Silver  Spring,  Md.,  not  being  incor- 
porated. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  believe  It  is 
the  second  largest  city  in  Mainland  and 
it  is  not  incorporated. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Certainly,  that  does  no 
more  violence  to  justice  than  the  Sena- 
tor's original  language. 

There  are  a  number  of  States  whose 
constitutions  prohibit  them  from  mak- 
ing contributions  of  any  kind  to  a  private 
fund  such  as  this.  They  cannot  get  In  on 
this  scheme  of  things  at  all,  but  they  will 
have  to  pay  their  part  of  the  5  percent 
the  Senator  assesses  of  any  excess  losses 
Incurred  by  the  corporation? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  that  would  have 
to  be  done  under  the  Senator's  proposal. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  right,  so  there 
Is  no  less  justice  in  my  proposal  and 
much  more  justice  than  in  the  Senator's 
original  committee  language. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  On  my  amendment,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  Mr.  President. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.   I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair).  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  InouyeJ.  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 


I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Church  I,  the  Senator  from 
Permsylvania  I  Mr.  Cl.^rkI,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  DoddI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  IMr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  IMr. 
ErvinI.  the  Senator  from  Arkan.sas  iMr. 
PuLBRiGHT  I,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  IMr.  HollingsI,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy  I .  the 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Kennedy  I. 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  LauscheJ, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy 1 .  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
IMr.  McClellanI,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  i  Mr.  McGee  1 .  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  IMr.  McGovernI. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  i  Mr.  Mon- 
daleI,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
;Mr.  MoNTOYAi,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon 1  Mr.  Morse  1 .  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin IMr.  Nelson  I.  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  IMr,  RiBicorrl.  the  Senator 
from  Florida  IMr.  SmathersI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  IMr.  Tydings] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
.':;etts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Kennedy  I ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  !Mr.  Tydings  1  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi 1  Mr.  Eastland  1  is  paired  w  ith  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Clark  I. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  "yea,  '  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
;Mr.  Smathers]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse  1.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay. " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  <  Mr.  RiBi- 
(OFFl.  If  pre.'jent  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  vote  ".vea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett], the  Senator  from  Kansas  'Mr. 
Carlson!,  the  Senators  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton  1.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  IMr.  Curtis),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  DikksenI.  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Fannin  1,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  IMr.  FongI,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Hatfield], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Javits  1 , 
and  the  Senators  from  California  IMr. 
Kuchel  and  Mr.  Murphy  I  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
'Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  California  IMr.  Kuchel  I.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  Curtis]  Is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 


On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
IMr.  Fannin]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  California  IMr.  Murphy  1.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  Javits  1  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25. 
nays  35,  as  follows: 

I  No.  163  Leg.  I 
YEAS— 25 


Bartlett 

Hill 

Spong 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

^tennis 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hnoska 

TalmadLTP 

Cannon 

Jordan,  NO. 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Tower 

Gore 

Miller 

Williams.  Del. 

Hansen 

Monroney 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Hay  den 

Mundl 

Hlckenlooper 

Rassell 

NAys-.?5 

Aiken 

Griffin 

Pell 

Ailotl 

Grueninc 

Percy 

Anderson 

Hart 

Prouty 

Baker 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Bayh 

Magnuson 

Handolph 

Bongs 

Mansfield 

Scott 

Brewster 

McIut>Te 

Smith 

Brooke 

Metcall 

Sparkman 

Burdick 

Moss 

Symington 

Case 

Muskie 

Williams.  N.J 

Domlnlck 

Pastore 

Yarborough 

EUender 

Pearson 

NOT  VOTING— 40 

Bennett 

Harris 

McGee 

Bible 

Hartke 

McGovern 

Carlson 

Hatfield 

Mondale 

Church 

HoUUiKS 

Mo  n  toy  a 

Clark 

Inouye 

Morse 

Cooper 

Javltb 

Morton 

Curtis 

Kennedy.  Mass 

.  Murphy 

Dlrksen 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Nelson 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Rlblcofl 

Eastland 

Lausche 

Smathers 

E*vin 

Long,  Mo. 

Tydings 

Fannin 

Long,  La. 

Young.  Ohio 

Fong 

McCarthy 

Pulbrtght 

McClellan 

So  Mr.  Russell's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  -send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  On  page  213,  it  is 
proposed,  strike  out  lines  9  through  14 
and  reniunber  the  sections  accordingly. 

TJNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  1  hour  on  this  amendment 
with  the  time  to  be  equally  divided.  30 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
iMr.  Russell  J  and  30  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Proxmirej. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  sense  the  attitude  of  the  Senate,  but  in 
good  conscience  I  cannot  refram  from 
offering  the  amendment  which  I  am 
proposing. 

The  bill  proposes  to  open  up  the  Fed- 
eral Disaster  Assistance  Act — which  has 
stood  us  in  good  stead  for  a  long  time — 
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for  payments  of  grants  for  damage 
wrought  by  civil  disobedience,  by  riots, 
and  civil  disorders  generally. 

This  natural  disaster  act  has  been  used 
in  time  of  flood,  in  time  of  hurricane,  and 
has  always  been  applied  to  disasters 
caused  by  natural  forces — what  might 
be  called  acts  of  God. 

Now  we  propo.se  to  open  up  the  Dis- 
aster Act  to  make  grants  to  cities  to  take 
care  of  destruction  wrouaht  by  civil  dis- 
orders and  civil  disobedience.  We  have 
opened  up  a  number  of  other  funds  for 
that  purpose:  namely,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  two  sections 
of  the  Housinc:  Act  which  have  been 
amended  in  the  same  bill,  to  make  pay- 
ments for  damages  due  to  civil  disorders 
and  riots. 

It  seems  to  me.  in  good  conscience, 
that  we  should  not  open  up  the  Disaster 
Act,  which  provides  for  payments  for 
visitations  of  natural  origin,  such  as 
earthquakes  in  Alaska,  hurricanes  in 
New  England,  and  floods  in  Florida,  and 
say.  "Go-and  have  a  big  time.  boys.  Bum 
it  down.  Here  is  the  Federal  Disaster 
Assistance  Act.  We  have  opened  it  up. 
We  can  now  make  grants  to  you  to  make 
it  good." 

Mr.  President.  I  want  a  record  vote 
on  this  amendment  and  therefore  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  a  section  of  the  bill  which  the  com- 
mittee added  because  it  feels  verj.' 
stronely  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  re^iard  the  riots  we  have  had  this 
year  and  last  year  as  disasters  and  be- 
cause our  cities  are  being  placed  in  an 
impossible  situation  imless  some  kind  of 
slgniflcant  Federal  assistance  can  be 
made  available  to  them. 

The  bill  has  two  sections  to  help  the 
cities,  namely,  to  help  city  facilities  and 
also  to  help  homeowners,  small  business- 
men, and  others,  whose  property  has 
been  destroyed. 

So  far  as  the  cities  are  conc?rned.  the 
bill  provides  that,  if  the  President  should 
determine — and  the  bill  permits  him  to 
determme — that  a  disaster  has  taken 
place  according  to  his  dcinition,  then 
Federal  funds  would  be  used  to  provide 
replacement  of  pub  ic  fac!'^ties.  for 
debris  clearance,  and  for  lemporaiT 
shelters  and  housins. 

Mr.  Pres  dent,  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  indicates  their  experience  is 
that  they  always  require  the  c-ty  or  area 
to  contribute  a  reasonabk-  amount.  They 
do  it  on  a  sliiiing  sca'e.  in  accordance 
with  wliat  the  particular  disaster  area 
can  afford.  Under  current  regulations, 
the  State  must  certify  that  it  and  local 
communities  within  the  State  have  spent 
a  certain  amount  of  their  own  funds  for 
the  current  disaster  and  for  all  disasters 
in  the  preceding  12  months.  For  States 
such  as  New  York  and  California,  this 
figure  is  set  at  S5  million.  For  the  small- 
est States,  it  is  set  at  .S350.000.  Federal 
assistance  cannot  be  provided  without 
such  a  certification. 

I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that  a 
part  of  the  assistance  provided  by  the 
committee  provision  that  is  for  private 
persons  would  be  loans  repayable  with 


interest.  It  would  be  3-percent  interest, 
it  is  true,  but  the  small  homeowner  or 
the  small  businessman  would  be  desper- 
atelv  in  need.  A  riot  means  misery  and 
loss'  of  life.  The  Federal  Government 
provides  loans,  not  gifts,  repayable  in 
full,  as  I  have  said. 

It  might  be  argued  that  with  the  in- 
surance coverage,  loans  will  not  be 
needed.  However,  loans  would  still  be 
necessary,  because,  in  the  case  of  a  small 
business  which  is  put  out  of  business  for 
3  or  4  months — which  is  the  case  when 
riots  take  place— it  takes  that  long  to 
rebuild.  Drive  down  Seventh  Street  or 
14th  Street  in  Washington  and  one  can 
estimate  how  long  these  people  are  going 
to  be  out  of  business.  When  they  have  a 
loss  of  the  business  and  of  their  work- 
ing capital,  it  is  going  to  take  a  loan  in 
order  to  put  them  back  on  their  feet.  It 
will  not  be  enough  simply  to  have  an  in- 
surance company  replace  their  inventory 
or  equipment  or  plant.  They  will  have 
lost  money  for  the  time  their  business 
has  been  closed  down.  This  provision 
would  enable  them,  if  the  SEA  Admin- 
istrator declared  a  disaster,  to  borrow 
money  and  repay  it. 

The  Kerner  Commission,  which  was 
composed  of  both  Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocrats, and  of  people  from  all  sections 
of  the  country,  unanimously  recom- 
mended this  provision.  Tlie  committee 
has  informally  checked  with  the  various 
Federal  agencies  in  this  provision.  No  ob- 
jections to  this  provision  by  any  Fed- 
eral agency  have  been  received  by  the 
committee. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going 
to  do  something,  in  a  modest  way,  to 
try  to  have  the  Federal  Government  help 
in  riot  circumstances,  this  provision 
ought  to  stay  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  not  only 
have  Senators  just  voted  to  levy  heavy 
taxes  on  people  who  may  not  live  any- 
where near  these  areas  and  pay  for  this 
insiu-ance.  but  this  bill  specifically  opens 
up  the  Small  Business  Act.  by  inserting 
the  words  "riot  or  civil  disorder"  into  it, 
so  that  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion will  be  applicable  in  the   case   of 
riots.  Not  only  that,  but  you  open  up 
section  101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development   Act   by   striking   out   the 
word  "natural."  and  thereby  make  it  ap- 
plicable for  all  these  riots  and  disorders. 
Section  111  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
is  amended  by   inserting  "riot  or  civil 
disorder,"  before  "or  other  catastrophe." 
So  you  are  creating  a  tremendous  field 
here  to  take  care  of  these  riots  and  civil 
disorders  already.  You  impose  taxes  on 
people  who  are  not  likely  to  have  any 
riots  or  civil  disorders  to  pay  for  all  these 
disorders  through  these  other  agencies. 
It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  keep  our 
hands  off  the  natural  disaster  assistance 
program  and  not  get  involved  in  these 
kinds  of  riots  and  civil  disorders. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  As  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  it  addresses  itself  only 
to  the  natural  disaster  program  and  does 
not  affect  these  others? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  These  others  are  writ- 
ten into  the  law.  This  amendment  does 
not  affect  those  at  all. 


Mr.  TOWER  So  there  is  plenty  avail- 
able to  them. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  is  plenty  avail- 
able to  them  through  other  channels. 
This  provision  can  only  be  an  induce- 
ment for  more  riots  and  disorders.  If 
that  is  what  you  want,  go  ahead  and 
open  this  up.  Make  grants  and  low-in- 
terest loans  available. 

I  looked  through  the  hearings,  and  I 
did  not  find  any  testimony  taken  by  the 
committee  at  all  on  this  provision.  It  may 
be  in  there,  but  I  was  unable  to  find  it 
in  there.  I  also  called  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  and  they  said  their  views 
had  not  been  solicited  by  the  committee. 
They  further  said  that  this  act  had  been 
u.seri  heretofore  only  to  undertake  to  ex- 
tend aid  in  the  case  of  natural  disaster. 
You  have  opened  up  four  new  fields 
already  to  permit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  extend  financial  aid  in  the  case 
of  riots  and  disorders.  We  passed  the  Na- 
tural Disaster  Act  to  take  care  of  hur- 
ricanes, floods,  and  so  forth.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  apply  it  to  riots  and 
disorders.  The  natural  disaster  program 
never  had  a  large  fund  in  it,  and  you 
exhaust  it.  pay  it  out,  and  have  a  great 
natural  disaster,  and  Congress  will  have 
to  be  called  back  into  session  or  other 
drastic  action  will  have  to  be  taken  to 
extend  anv  assistance  in  that  event. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  >-ield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  en  11  to  the  attention 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia a  fact  which  he  well  knows,  and  I 
want  to  recall  it  now.  It  is  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
the  body  of  the  Senate  several  times  have 
refused  to  extend  to  the  farming  com- 
munity of  this  country,  under  the  dis- 
aster loans  made  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  small  interest  loans 
which  are  the  help  they  would  ccet  by 
including  market  diflSculties  with  natural 
disasters.  We  have  declined  to  step  up 
that  natural  disaster  area  in  that  field, 
which  is  certainly  as  distressed  a  field 
to  communities  of  farm  people  as  this 
is  to  the  people  of  the  cities. 

I  hope  we  will  follow  the  same  philos- 
ophy, because  the  mercv  of  this  countrv' 
as  established  through  this  type  of  legis- 
lation is  not  to  cover  manmade  difficul- 
ties, but  to  cover  difficulties  brought  on 
by  nature  itself. 

I  hope  the  Senator's  amendment  will 
prevail. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  little  hope  that 
it  will.  The  most  important  thing  seems 
to  be  to  extend  help  to  people  whose 
businesses  or  homes  are  destroyed  by 
riots  and  disorders  that  in  many  cases 
could  have  been  prevented  and  should 
have  been  prevented.  I  hope  to  keep  this 
program  reserved  to  what  it  was  enacted 
for.  when  th^s  Nation  was  a  more  rev- 
erent nation  than  it  is  today — disasters 
caused  by  acts  of  providence.  Now.  of 
course,  the  effort  is  to  go  ahead  and  turn 
it  over  to  those  caused  by  riots  and  civil 
disorders. 

Mr.    BAYH.    Mr.    President,    will    the 
Senator  yield  to  me  some  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  wish? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Do  we  have  5  minutes? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator. 
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Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  re- 
luctant to  impose  myself  into  the  debate 
concerning  housing  legislation,  inasmuch 
as  I  do  not  consider  myself  an  expert  in 
this  matter:  but  following  the  tornado 
which  hit  the  Midwest  in  1965.  I,  to- 
gether with  others  of  us  who  come  from 
Midwestern  States,  drafted  the  latest  re- 
vision of  the  Natural  Disaster  Act  which 
is  on  the  books,  which  was  finally  passed 
in  1966,  and  which,  in  my  judgment,  is 
very  inadequate,  because  the  House  took 
out  what  we  passed  in  the  Senate  with- 
out a  di-ssenting  vote. 

To  try  to  patch  up  the  act,  we  intro- 
duced S.  438,  which  is  on  the  Calendar 
now.  That  is  the  only  reason  why  I  got 
involved  in  this  discusison  on  housing.  I 
personally  have  given  a  tremendous 
amount  of  thought  to  v.'hat  to  do  to  help 
our  citizens  in  the  event  they  are  con- 
fronted with  such  a  disaster. 

I  have  taken  a  very  dim  view  of  the 
relative  merits  of  rushing  to  the  assist- 
ance of  citizens  of  foreign  countries  when 
they  are  confronted  with  disasters,  and 
not  doing  more  than  we  do  now  to  help 
our  own  citizens.  I  hope  the  jjrovisions 
of  S.  438  will  become  part  of  the  law. 

I  have  thought  about  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia.  This  is  a  new  type  of  disaster, 
but  the  thing  that  appeals  to  me  about 
it  as  a  proper  subject  for  disaster  relief — 
we  held  hearings  on  the  subject  in  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  at  which 
some  of  these  questions  were  raised,  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  H.^rtI 
was  there,  right  after  the  Detroit  con- 
flagration—is that  the  creat  ma.iority  of 
the  i:>eople  afiected  by  these  riots  are  not 
implicated  in  thcni  in  any  way  txcept 
presence:  they  are  innocent  bystanders, 
swept  along  by  this  f  re  started  by  a  few. 
I  would  be  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  or  any  other  Sen- 
ator offering  an  amendment  that  nobody 
who  was  implicated  in  a  riot  could  take 
advantage  of  the  disaster  provisions.  I 
think  such  an  amendment  would  be  well 
taken.  I  state  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that,  if  he  or  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  do  not  wish  to  do  so  in  the  event 
this  one  fails.  I  should  like  to  offer  such 
an  amendment. 

The  thing  that  appeals  to  me  about 
the  justice  in  so  limiting  the  disaster  pro- 
visions is  that  now  someone  can  .start  a 
fire  in  his  own  neighborhood,  and  if  it 
gets  out  of  hand  and  becomes  a  national 
disaster,  he  can  take  advantage  ot  that 
fact.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  were 
adopted,  we  would  be  saying  to  innocent 
citizens,  stricken  just  as  devastatingly  as 
if  they  had  been  victims  of  a  tornado, 
"We  cannot  help  you." 

The  only  limitation  would  be  that  the 
disaster  would  have  to  be  large  enough 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  trigger  those  provisions.  If  it  is 
not,  then  this  coverage  is  not  afforded. 

I  feel  we  should  leave  the  provision  on 
the  disaster  provisions  in  the  bill,  be- 
cause of  the  innocent  people  affected ;  but 
if  one  with  such  limited  seniority  and 
experience  as  I  might  have  the  temerity 
to  suggest  a  change  in  the  wording  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia— for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  re- 


spect— I  suggest  that  the  emphasis 
should  be  designed  to  get  at  those  who 
start  the  riots,  and  prevent  them  from 
benefiting  from  the  consequences  of  their 
own  acts. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Tlie  only  trouble  with  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana — 
and  I  certainly  agree  that  people  who  in- 
cite riots  should  not  benefit  from  any 
Federal  programs  aimed  at  relief  of  the 
victims  of  rioting,  arson,  and  looting — 
is  that  some  of  our  cities  are  also  impli- 
cated here. 

I  think  that  where  the  iiolice  depart- 
ment of  a  great  city  like  Washington. 
D.C..  is  reduced  to  the  function  of  direct- 
ing traffic  for  the  looters,  standing  idly 
by  while  they  go  about  their  work,  be- 
cause of  the  law  enforcement  policy  of 
that  city,  then  that  city  has  implicated 
it.self  also.  I  think  we  have  to  say  to  the 
cities.  "We  cannot  help  you  out  of  this 
fund  unless  you  insist  on  adequate  law 
enforcement,  and  not  inordinate  re- 
straint, on  the  part  of  your  police 
department." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  in  this  room 
realizes  that  no  city  wants  a  riot.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  any  mayor,  any 
policeman,  or  any  public  official  in  any 
city,  reeardless  of  how  exalted  or  humble 
his  position,  would  want  a  riot.  None  of 
us  wants  riots:  we  all  know  that.  I  think 
it  is  insulting  even  to  suggest  that  any 
official  would  want  such  a  thing.  We  all 
want  to  prevent  them. 

There  are  different  views  on  how  riots 
.should  be  prevented.  We  could  debate 
that  at  ureat  length.  We  do  know,  how- 
ever, that  when  riots  take  place,  they  are 
catastrophic  to  the  city  and  innocent 
people  are  involved.  The  loss  can  be 
enormous  and  overwhelming. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  stress,  in  reply 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  that  sec- 
tion 11071  a  I  of  the  bill  provides  grant 
aid  only  to  communities,  not  to  any 
individual.  The  only  individual  who  could 
benefit,  from  being  able  to  borrow  money 
and  repay  it.  is  one  whose  home  has  been 
burned  down.  There  are  other  .sections 
of  the  law  which,  as  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  properly  pointed  out.  which  are 
triggered  by  a  Presidential  declaration  of 
a  disaster  under  the  Federal  Disaster 
Act.  One  is  section  III  by  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  which  gives  priority  to  vic- 
tims of  declared  disasters  to  relocate  in 
urban  renewal  areas. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  just  a  moment. 
The  other  is  section  203'  h  >  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  which  provides  100 
l>ercent  FHA  mortgage  insurance  to  vic- 
tims of  areas  declared  by  the  President 
as  disaster  areas.  In  addition  Section 
101 1  c  I  1 2  '  1 E  I  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  ot  196.5  is  triggered  by 
an  SBA  declared  disaster.  This  affords 
victims  eligibility  under  rent  supple- 
ments, provided  income  and  other  re- 
quirements are  othervsist  met. 

These  three  sections  are  triggered  by 
declared  disasters.  It  does  not  open  up 


Government  programs  in  any  big,  broad, 
comprehensive  way;  it  simply  provides 
those  limited  benefits  to  the  victims. 

Incidentally,  I  believe  the  committee 
would  be  happy  to  accept  any  kir.d  of 
amendment  which  provided  that  anybody 
who  took  a  deliberate  part  in  a  riot  would 
not  be  able  to  obtain  any  benefit  from  it. 
I  see  no  objection  to  that. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin answered  the  question  I  had  in  mind, 
which  is  that  the  SBA  and  the  FHA  do 
provide  loan  provisions  tor  individual 
citizens.  Therefore.  I  think  if  w?  are 
going  to  iiermit  riot  disasters  to  be 
covered,  anyone  apprehended  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law  during  the  riot  .should  be 
denied  the  opportunity  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  will  be  happy  to 
work  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana;  I 
am  sure  the  committee  will  agree  to  an 
amendment  to  that  effect,  and  take  that 
language  to  conference. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  merely  wish  to  find 

out  some  facts  and  figures  to  help  me 

make  my  decision. 

How  much  do  we  have  authorized  and 
appropriated  in  the  disaster  fimd,  does 
any  citizen  know? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  it  has 
been  in  excess  of  several  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  since  1950.  over  the  life 
of  the  program. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Over  the  life  of  the 
program,  and.  therefore,  the  funds  avail- 
able? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  has  never  been 
that  much  available.  That  is  cumulative. 
Mr.     DOMINICK.     As     an     average, 
around  S35  million  per  year? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  they 
have  averaged  S35  million  or  S40  million 
a  year. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  All  right.  How  much 
damage  is  done  in  a  riot  such  as  that 
here  in  Washington,  or  Watts? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Just  this  morning,  in 
hearings  before  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Anpropriations  subcommittee  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  i  Mr.  Byrd], 
we  had  testimony  on  that  subject.  They 
have  not  been  able  to  come  u!3  with  any 
definitive  figures.  They  have  not  arrived 
at  any  final  figures. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Not  as  yet. 
That  figure  is  preliminary. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
would  be  available  only  for  public  facili- 
ties' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  M-ovLsion  for 
grants  would  be  only  for  public  facilities. 
It  would  be  possible  for  those  whose 
homes  and  businesses  were  destroyed  to 
borrow  money  and  repay  it  at  3  iDcrcent 
interest,  over  a  40-year  period. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  for  a  question? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROX^^RE.  I  yield. 
Mr.    STENNIS.    Reference    has    been 
made  here  to  hearings  on  this  part  of  the 
bill.  I  walked  in  just  in  time  to  hear  that. 
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As  I  understood,  no  hearings  had  been 
held.  Will  the  Senator  point  out  to  us. 
In  the  record  of  the  hearings,  on  what 
page  we  may  find  the  testimony,  and  the 
names  of  the  witnesses,  on  this  part  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  committee  did 
not  hold  hearings  on  this  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  There  were  no  hearings 
br  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  that  mean  there 
is  no  testimony  before  the  Senate  ? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  no  testi- 
mony on  this  particular  provision. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  did  the  members 
of  the  committee  act  on.  their  personal 
ideas,  newspaper  report.s,  or  what? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  We  acted  on  the  basis 
of  unanimous  recommendations  by  the 
Kemer  Commission,  and  on  the  basis  of 
the  experience  and  understanding  of 
members  of  the  committee  over  the 
years,  in  the  Senate,  on  similar  legisla- 
tion covering  natural  disasters. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Kerner  Commis- 
sion had  already  reported,  had  it  not.  be- 
fore the  fires  here  in  Washington? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  noted  that  there 
have  been  reports  of  two  or  three  fires 
each  night  since  the  large-scale  burning, 
that  the  iwlice  have  said  they  attributed 
to  Molotov  cocktails,  or  to  the  reasons 
for  the  original  burning.  Would  they  be 
included  in  the  measure? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Definitely  not.  They 
would  only  be  covered  if  the  President 
should  determine  those  fires  an  emer- 
gency sufficient  to  warrant  his  decision 
that  Federal  aid  should  be  ?;ranted. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  familiar  with 
the  situations  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  in  which  Presidents  have  always 
been  reluct.int  to  declare  emergencies 
and  have  only  done  so  where  they  were 
of  great  consequence  and  extended  far 
beyond  the  resources  of  the  community. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  With  those  fires  con- 
tinuing for  the  ."^ame  reason,  why  should 
they  be  cut  off?  Why  would  they  not 
come  under  the  same  provision  as  origi- 
nally? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  judgment  and  determination. 

The  Federal  Government,  in  my  judg- 
ment, could  limit  the  period  for  which 
the  benefits  would  be  paid.  Otherwise,  it 
would  be  open-ended. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  bill  does  not  make 
such  limitation? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  This  is  the  nor- 
mal practice  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  depends  on  the  emer- 
gency, and  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning determines  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  all  I  had  in 
mind. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  Is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  one  ob- 
servation that  should  be  made  Is  that 
there  Is  a  limited  amount  of  money  in 
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the  disaster  fund,  and  any  time  a  disaster 
occurs,  the  money  comes  out  of  that 
fund.  That  means  that  there  is  less  re- 
maining for  any  future  disaster  that 
might  occur. 

What  if  we  went  through  a  long  hot 
summer  and  experienced  civil  disorders 
in  various  cities  which  ate  up  all  of  the 
funds  in  the  disaster  fund?  If  we  then 
had  another  bad  hurricane  along  the 
gvlf  coast  or  another  earthquake  in 
Alaska  or  a  series  of  tornadoes  or 
cyclones  in  the  Midwest,  there  would  not 
be  any  fimds  to  assist  those  localities. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  pointed 
out,  there  are  multifarious  other  pro- 
grams available  for  relief  in  the  case  of 
riot. 

I  can  remember  when  we  had  Hur- 
ricane Beulah  in  Texas  and  an  earth- 
quake in  Alaska.  It  was  touch  and  go  as 
to  whether  there  would  be  adequate 
funds  to  compensate  for  the  disasters 
that  had  occurerd. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  vield. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  the  answer  is 
that  in  the  event  of  any  such  situation, 
it  w-ould  be  necessary  to  come  to  Con- 
gress for  appropriations. 

Congress  made  appropriations  for 
the  Louisiana  disaster  and  for  the  Alas- 
kan earthquake. 

The  request  would  go  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  can  say  yes  or  no. 
The  Senate  and  the  House  woiild  then 
exercise  their  judgment.  However,  this 
would  just  not  open  up  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  prefer  to  have 
the  money  available  immediately  and 
without  appropriations. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  the  event  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia is  agreed  to.  would  the  small  busi- 
nessman in  the  city  still  be  protected 
under  the  bill? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  small  business- 
men in  the  cities  would  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  borrow  money  to  provide  for  their 
working  capital.  They  would  be  covered 
by  reinsurance. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Under  subsection  (b) 
it  specifically  opens  up  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  loans  for  riots  and  civil 
disorders. 

The  Senator  will  find  that  on  page  213 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  my  other 
question  concerns  damage  done  to  the 
city  itself.  Would  damages  include  dam- 
age to  property?  Would  it  include  loss  of 
business  due  to  a  basiness  leaving  town 
and  going  elsewhere,  or  would  it  include 
the  kind  of  damage  done  tc  city  govern- 
ment, such  as  to  the  city  hall  that  might 
be  rated  as  a  disaster? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
city's  own  facilities  could  be  badly  de- 
stroyed. The  city  might  own  utilities 
whicla  might  be  destroyed  or  damaged, 
and  city  equipment  such  as  fire  equip- 
ment might  be  badly  damaged. 


I  think  it  is  clear  under  the  basis  of 
past  experience  and  Presidents'  decisions 
in  the  past  that  they  will  not  declare  an 
emergency  unless  the  damage  is  so  great 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  local  resources 
to  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Could  damage  cover  lost 
taxes  or  loss  of  business  to  the  town? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  could  not. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  again  for  the  benefit  of  any  Senator 
who  may  doubt  it  that  all  he  has  to  do 
is  to  open  the  bill  to  page  213  to  see  that 
there  is  made  available  by  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  committee  loans  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration  which,  in 
the  case  of  disaster,  is  3  percent,  the  same 
as  it  is  imder  the  disaster  provision. 

It  provides  for  rent  supplements  to 
those  who  are  affected  adversely  by  riots 
and  civil  disorders  and  who  need  hous- 
ing. And  it  provides  for  urban  renewal 
areas  which  would  be  rebuilt,  including 
the  rebuilding  of  a  city  hall,  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  referred,  in 
the  case  of  riots  and  disorders  which 
destroy  the  public  buildings. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  advise  me  to  the  contrary.  The 
Senator  is  correct  about  the  first  part. 
There  would  still  be  loans  available  from 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  How- 
ever, the  rent  supplements  would  be  trig- 
gered by  ib>,  and  if  we  knock  that  pro- 
vision out,  the  rent  supplements  could 
no  longer  be  made  available  to  those 
wiio  had  lost  their  liomes.  Section  id^, 
which  refers  to  urban  renewal,  is  trig- 
gered by  I  a » .  and  that  would  be  knocked 
out  by  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
concede  that  at  all.  I  have  the  utmost 
respect  for  the  staff  of  the  committee,  but 
it  would  leave  all  except  that  explicitly 
deleted  in  the  bill  this  provision  in  sec- 
tion 101(c»,  .subparagraph  2,  le): 

Tlie  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"natural". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.   I  vmderstand  that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  says  that 
would  have  no  effect  whatever  if  we  try 
to  preserve  disaster  legislation  for  a  real 
natural  disaster. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  answer  is  that 
HUD  has  no  authority  to  declare  a  dis- 
aster. Only  the  President  or  the  SBA 
Administrator  has  that  authority.  And 
if  the  President's  authority  to  declare  a 
disaster  in  the  event  of  a  riot  is  taken 
away,  then  all  opportunity  for  the  vic- 
tims to  apply  for  assistance  Is  also  taken 
away. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  hesi- 
tate to  speak  in  this  manner  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  staff  of  the  committee  who 
have  no  other  business  than  to  keep 
themselves  informed.  However,  the  Small 
Business  Act  has  a  provision  providing 
for  disaster  loans  and  making  such  loans 
at  3  percent  rather  than  5  percent. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect in  his  statement  about  the  Small 
Business  Act.  However,  witli  respect  to 
urban  renewal,  this  part  does  not  stand 
independently.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
knocked  out  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator,  which  would  make  it  imi^ossible 
for  the  President  to  declare  a  disaster 
situation  if  a  riot  were  to  take  place. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  that  the  staff  of  the  committee  is 
able  to  draw  a  one-line  amendment  that 
would  say — and  if  they  cannot  do  so,  it 
is  a  pathetic  situation — that  these  two 
provisions  can  be  triggered  by  a  not  or 
civil  disorder.  That  amendment  could  be 
offered.  And  it  would  be  a  very  simple 
matter  to  do  .so.  By  i^roserving  the  dis- 
aster fund  for  natural  disasters,  we  do 
not  preclude  any  amendments  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  well 
knows  that  he  can  draw  a  one-line 
amendment  that  would  permit  urban  re- 
newal and  rent  supplements  to  be  trig- 
cered  by  any  disaster,  whether  declared 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration  or 
by  the  President  or  by  HUD,  for  that 
matter,  to  make  these  funds  available. 

I  must  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  is 
a  very  fair  argument  when  the  Senator 
knows  that  a  simple  amendment  would 
clarify  the  matter  and  make  these  other 
two  provisions  viable  in  the  case  of  riots 
or  disorders. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  the 
Senator'.*;  position  well.  I  was  saying  that 
the  amendment  is  not  drafted  in  that 
manner.  It  seems  that  it  would  knock  out 
sections  ic  '  and  'di . 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  My  purpose  is  to  try  to 
save  the  disaster  fund  for  natural 
disasters. 

We  are  doinc  everything  in  th?  pend- 
ing bill  for  riots  and  civil  dis:irder  vic- 
tims. We  are  taking  care  of  them  on  the 
insurance. 

We  are  letting  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment go  into  the  insurance  business  and 
reinsure  all  these  areas  where  they  are 
likely  to  have  destruction.  We  are  revising 
the  Small  Business  Act.  which  liereto- 
fore  had  not  been  generally  available  in 
cases  of  riots  and  disorders.  We  are  trig- 
gering it.  A  very  simple  amendment, 
which  I  will  be  glad  to  help  the  staff  with 
if  they  cannot  draw  it  up  themselves— 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  could 
draw  it  in  1  minute— would  trigger  and 
make  available  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
vision of  the  Housing  Act  and  the  urban 
renewal  provi.sions  of  the  Housing  Act. 
But  I  do  think  we  ought  to  have  some 
.sense  of  proportion  here  and  leave  this 
di.saster  fund  where  it  is.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber just  how  much  is  available,  but  my 
best  recollection  is  that  it  is  somewhere 
between  S35  and  $40  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  himself  additional  time? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Have  I  consumed  all 
my  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  14  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  myself  4  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 


Mr.  BA"!i'H.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
follow  the  entire  discussion. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Senator  is  willing  to 
permit  the  two  provisions  to  which  he 
has  referred,  is  he  also  willing  to  permit 
the  Small  Business  Administration 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  touching  that. 
Under  the  act,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration can  make  3-percent  disaster 
loans  to  these  riot  and  civil  disorder 
areas. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  unfortunate  thing 
about  the  di.saster  legislation  is  that  now 
it  is  scattered  all  over  the  .statute  books. 
If  we  are  really  going  to  deal  with  dis- 
asters, we  have  to  touch  four  or  five  dif- 
ferent acts.  I  believe  that  is  why  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  touched  all 
of  these  in  trying  to  provide  equal  treat- 
ment in  the  event  that  there  is  a  non- 
natural  dLsa.ster. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana knows  that  a  one-line  amendment 
can  be  drawn  to  subsections  'Ci  and  id) 
which  will  have  the  same  i^urport  and 
effect  as  ihc  amendment  to  the  Small 
Bu.sincss  Act.  which  entitles  a  man  to  a 
3-percent  small  business  loan  in  a  ca- 
tastrophe. 

I  think  even,'thing  is  being  gobbled  up 
that  has  been  .'-et  aside  for  an  operation 
of  the  Government  in  many  areas,  in 
undertaking  to  alleviate  the  anguish  of 
people  who  are  stricken  by  natural  dis- 
orders, in  our  great  haste  and  in  our  de- 
termination to  see  that  eveiTthing  is 
available  to  the  cities  which  have  riots 
and  civil  disorders. 

I  £un  not  trying  to  avoid  loans  of  3  per- 
cent by  the  Small  Bu.sincss  Administra- 
tion. Frankly,  I  do  not  favor  them,  but  I 
know  the  Senate  docs.  And  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  rivoid  the  rent  supplement.  I  think 
there  is  sound  ground  for  that,  if  you  are 
going  to  liave  rent  .supplement  at  all,  to 
take  care  of  the  innocent  people  who  are 
burned  out  by  these  disorders.  And  I  am 
not  trying  to  prevent  application  with 
respect  to  urban  renewal  areas.  I  do 
thhik  we  oucht  to  leave  in  the  natural 
disasters  and  not  open  it  up  to  manmade 
disast^?rs 

Mr.  AIKEN,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  I  yield. 

Ml',  AIKEN,  In  the  event  the  President 
majces  a  finding  of  a  disaster  with  respect 
to  a  city,  does  he  find  the  nature  of  the 
damage  or  simply  the  cause  of  it? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  He  fmds  on  the  basis  of 
a  natural  disaster:  and  if  he  finds  it  is  a 
natural  disaster  of  ."-ufficient  magnitude, 
such  as  an  earthquake,  a  flood,  or  a  hur- 
ricane, he  opens  up  the  disaster  fund, 

Mr,  AIKEN.  But  does  he  have  to  spec- 
ify the  cause  of  the  disaster? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  it  is  a  natural  dis- 
aster, he  docs  not  have  to  .specify  it.  I 
do  not  know.  3>Iost  of  the  orders  I  have 
seen  handed  down  say,  "Whereas  such- 
and-such  an  area  was  visited  by  a  hur- 
ricane. "  and  so  forth.  But  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  in  the  law  that  requires 
it,  I  do  not  know, 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question.  I  have  listened  with  great  iii- 
terest  to  this  discussion,  and  it  occurs 


to  me  that  if  the  bill  were  to  be  drawn 
as  the  committee  recommends,  would  it 
not  be  the  considered  opinion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  that 
there  might  actually  be  instances  in 
which  people  would  be  encouraged  to 
contribute  to  the  disaster?  I  am  thinking 
of  a  riot  situation  in  which  fires  are 
erupting  throughout  a  city.  If  someone 
should  contemplate  the  designation  of  a 
disaster  area  by  the  President,  might  not 
this  actually  ser\'e  in  a  few  instances, 
with  people  less  than  scrupulous,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  disaster? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  that  is  true  as 
to  all  sections  of  this  title  XI,  but  I  am 
now  only  undertaking  to  preserve  this 
fund  for  natural  disasters. 

It  has  been  there  for  years:  it  has 
served  a  useful  purpose.  It  is  not  a  large 
fund.  It  does  have  some  $200  million 
or  more  of  cumulative  assets,  but  most  of 
it  is  in  the  form  of  loans.  The  actual 
cash  available  is  some  S35  million,  as  I 
recall.  Certainly,  that  ought  not  be  re- 
quired to  go  with  all  of  these  other  ele- 
ments to  repair  the  damages  caused  by 
riots  and  disorders. 

Of  course,  the  more  money  that  Is 
made  available  to  them,  the  more  attrac- 
tive will  be  the  riots  and  disorders  as  a 
kind  of  system  of  cheap  urban  renewal. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Scott!  ,  and  as  I  do 
that.  I  might  say  that  this  provision  was 
authored  by  him.  It  was  his  idea,  and 
the  committee  put  it  into  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  kind  comments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ri.se  in  opposition  to 
the  pending  amendment  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  and  respected  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell].  That 
amendment  would  strike  from  the  bill 
section  1107' a'  which  would  amend  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1950  to  include 
specifically  riots  and  civil  disorders 
within  the  definition  of  "major  dis- 
aster." Under  that  act,  communities  des- 
ignated by  the  President  as  victims  of 
maior  disasters  can  receive  Federal 
emergency  assistance,  such  as  the  pro- 
vision of  temporary  or  emergency  hous- 
ing for  families  rendered  homeless  by 
such  natural  disasters  as  hurricanes  and 
tornadoes  and  the  use  of  Federal  equip- 
ment, supplies,  facilities,  and  personnel. 

The  provision  propo.scd  to  be  stricken 
by  the  pending  amendment  is  virtually 
identical  to  .section  1  of  S.  2209.  a  bill  to 
clarify  the  application  of  certain  jjrovi- 
.sions  of  law  in  the  case  oi  major  dis- 
asters resulting  from  civil  disorder, 
which  I  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  Au- 
gust 2  of  last  year.  Indeed.  Mr.  President. 
S.  2209  in  its  entirety  is  "v  irtuahy  identi- 
cal to  section  1107  of  the  pending  bill. 
It  was  incoi-porated  into  the  bill  in  com- 
mittee on  the  motion  of  the  able  and 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  PfoxmireI  to  whom  I  now 
express  my  deepest  thanks. 

When  introducing  S.  2209.  I  stated 
that  it  would  "clarify  the  meaning  of 
disaster  so  as  to  leave  no  doub„  or  cause 
for  hesitancy  conrei"ning  the  legality  of 
providing  assistance  to  the  victims  of 
riots  such  as  those  which  have  shaken 
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our  Nation  in  the  past  days."  I  pointed 
out  that  its  purpose  was  "not  to  reward 
the  violent,  but  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  innocent  victims  of  violence."  Mr. 
President,  let  me  reiterate  and  reempha- 
size  what  I  asserted  last  August  2; 

violence  cannot  and  must  not  be  tolerated 
But  laws  to  repress  violence  will  not  cure 
Intolerable  Inequalities. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  a  similar 
bill.  H.R.  11891,  was  proposed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  July  27. 
1967,  by  the  very  able  gentleman  from 
Maiyland,  Mr.  Mathias.  and  a  number 
of  his  Republican  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  ver>'  deep  desire 
that  section  1107iai  be  kept  in  the  bill. 
Disaster  is  disaster,  and  if  it  is  not  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  person  to  be  bene- 
fited, it  is  of  .small  difference  to  him 
whether  it  has  been  cau.^ed  bv  a  tornado 
or  by  a  riot,  for  example.  The  damaste  is 
there,  he  did  not  cause  it.  and  the  need 
for  relief  is  great. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  my  remarks  about  S.  2209  de- 
livered on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  on  Au- 
gust 2,  1967.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  S.  2209  and  H.R.  11891  be 
printed  thereafter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  i 

Riot   Relief    Bill 

Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  which  clarifies 
the  application  of  certain  provisions  of  ex- 
isting law  m  the  case  of  major  disasters  re- 
sulting from  civil  disorder.  A  -similar  bill  has 
been  Introduced  by  15  Republican  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

My  bill  redefines  •major  disaster"  In  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1950  to  include  riots, 
and  makes  assistance  applicable  to  the  vic- 
tims of  riots  through  the  Small  Business  Act. 
the  rent  supplements  section  of  the  Housing 
and  tJrban  .development  Act  of  1965.  the 
urban  renewal  section  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  and  the  mortgage  insurance  section  of 
the  National  Housing  Act. 

The  determination  of  a  disaster  area  will 
still  be  up  to  the  President,  but  my  bill  will 
clarify  the  meaning  of  disaster  so  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  uT  cause  for  hesitancy  concerning 
the  legality  of  providing  assistance  to  the 
victims  of  riots  such  as  those  which  have 
shaken  our  Nation  in  the  past  days. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  not  to  reward 
the  violent,  but  to  Improve  the  condition  of 
the  innocent  victims  of  violence.  Violence 
cannot  and  must  not  be  tolerated.  But  laws 
to  repress  violence  will  not  cure  intolerable 
Inequalities. 

My  bill  is  not  offered  as  an  all-purpose 
solution  lO  our  problems,  but  as  a  beginning 
In  the  massive  pacification  and  development 
programs  needed  in  our  urban  areas.  The 
United  States  is  spending  millions  of  dollars 
a  day  for  pacification  in  Vietnam  and  seems 
to  be  unable  to  cope  with  the  powder  keg  on 
which  we  perch  here  at  home.  We  cannot 
simply  pray  that  things  simmer  down  and 
hope  that  they  do  not  flare  up  again. 

The  Congress  should  reexamine  Its  priori- 
ties and  bring  legislation  promptly  to  the 
floor  of  both  its  Houses. 

It  Is  good  that  President  Johnson  has 
taken  quick  action  on  the  recommendation 
of  Senator  Brooke  of  Massachusetts  to  in- 
vestigate the  cause  of  the  riots.  The  question 
recurs:  What  will  be  done  while  the  probers 
probe? 

Last  week,  nine  other  Republican  Senators 
and  myself  urged  that  Congress  provide  the 
necessary  funds  for  recently  enacted  tirban 


programs.  Including  model  cities  and  rent 
supplements.  I  will  continue  to  press  hard 
for  these  funds. 

Next  week,  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
win  complete  hearings  on  the  rat  extermina- 
tion bill.  I  urge  a  favorable  report  by  the 
committee  and  Intend  to  rally  as  much  sup- 
port as  possible  to  pass  effective  rat  control 
legislation.  I  see  nothing  amusing  In  the 
ravages  of  rodents  and  still  less  In  the  failure 
of  local  administrations  to  do  much  about  It. 

Another  area  where  legislation  Is  needed 
is  a  program  for  Federal  reinsurance  gua^^- 
.intees  so  that  individuals  and  busines^ses  irl) 
cities  hit  by  riot  can  receive  future  insurance 
protection. 

These  measures,  desirable  as  they  are.  will 
not  bring  an  end  to  the  conditions  which 
cause  riots.  Yet  they  are  a  part  of  the  massive 
commitment  which  must  be  made,  and  sus- 
tained, by  every  level  of  government,  by  busi- 
nes.s,  by  every  American  In  every  walk  of  life, 
to  see  that  all  parts  of  our  cities  are  fit  for 
human  habitation  and  that  all  our  fellow 
citizens  share  In  the  promise  of  a  prosperous 
and  civilized  nation. 

We  have  a  mandate,  in  this  country,  to 
bring  about  the  restoration  of  domestic  tran- 
quillity. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  iS  22091  to  clarify  the  application 
of  certain  provisions  of  law  in  the  case  of 
major  disasters  resulting  from  civil  disorder, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Scott,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  The  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  2209 

A  bill  to  clarify  the  application  of  certain 
provisions    of 'law   In    the    case    of   major 
disasters  resulting  from  civil  disorder 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

DEFINITION    OF    "MAJOR    DISASTER" 

Section  1.  Section  2(a)  of  the  Act  entitled 
".An  Act  to  authorize  Federal  assistance  to 
States  and  local  governments  in  major  dis- 
asters, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
September  30.  1950,  as  amended  t42  U.S.C. 
1855a.  lan.  l.s  .imcnded  by  inserting  "civil 
disorder."  before  "or  other  catastrophe". 

SMALL    BUSINESS    LOANS 

Sec.  2.  Section  7(b>  (1)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(bWl))  Is  amended 
by  inserting  ",  civil  disorder."  before  "or 
other  catastrophles". 

RENT    SUPPLEMENTS 

SEC.  3.  Section  101(c)  (2)  (E)  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  (12 
U.S.C.  1701s.(c)  (E) )  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "natural". 

URBAN    RENEWAL 

Sec.  4.  Section  111  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  (42  U.S.C.  1462)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "civil  disorder."  before  "or  other  catas- 
trophe". 

MORTGAGE    INSURANCE 

Sec.  5.  Section  203(h)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1709(h) )  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "clvU  disorder,"  before  "or  other 
catastrophe". 

HR.  11891 
A  bill   to  extend  Federal    disaster  relief  to 

victims  of  major  riots  and  civil  disorders, 

and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That — 

(a)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  27.  1934  (48  Stat.  1246;  12  U.S.C. 
1703(a)).  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  other  catastrophe"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "riot,  civil  disorder,  or 
other  catastrophe". 


(b)  Section  203(h)  of  the  Act  of  June  27, 
1934  (48  Stat.  1248;  12  U.S.C.  1709(h)),  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  Inserting,  Immedi- 
ately after  "storm,",  "riot,  civil  disorder,". 

(c)  Section  7(b)  (1)  of  the  Act  of  July  18, 
1958  (72  Stat.  387;  15  U.S.C.  636(b)(1)),  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "floods 
or  other  catastrophles"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "earthquake,  conflagration,  tornado, 
hurricane,  cyclone,  flood,  riot,  civil  disorder, 
or  other  catastrophe". 

(d)  Section    111    of    the   Act   of   July    15, 

1949  (42  U.S.C.  1462),  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting,  Immediately  after 
"storm,",  'riot,  civil  disorder,". 

(6)   Section  2  of  the  Act  of  September  20. 

1950  (64  Stat.  1109;  41  U.S.C.  1855  (a)),  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  Inserting,  Immedi- 
ately after  "storm,",  "riot,  civil  disorder,". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator  de- 
sire more  time? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  No. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
now  in  charge  of  the  bill.  If  the  answer 
is  not  readily  obtainable,  I  wish  it  could 
be  provided  for  the  Record  before  the 
end  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

It  's  my  understanding  that  the  total 
authorization  in  this  bill  is  $5.2  billion, 
roughly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  should  hke  to  find  out 
what  portion  of  that  is  renewed  authori- 
zations to  continue  present  programs 
and  what  part  of  it  is  for  new  programs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  infonnation. 
of  course,  should  be  in  the  Record  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  says,  be- 
fore we  vote  on  final  passage,  and  it 
certainly  will  be. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  actual  spending 
contemplated  under  this  bill  in  the  en- 
suing year,  for  new  programs,  is  how 
much? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  For  new  programs, 
the  actual  spending  is  approximately  $14 
million.  It  is  relatively  very  modest.  But 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  recognizes  that 
this  kind  of  modest  beginning  does  not 
indicate  how  much  is  going  to  be  spent 
under  the  authorizations  we  provide  for 
years  in  the  future. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  understood  that  very 
clearly,  and  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
Senator  on  that.  But  does  this  small 
amount  of  spending,  actual  spending,  on 
new  programs  for  the  coming  year  in- 
clude the  drain  of  the  funds  that  have 
just  been  under  discussion  in  connection 
with  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  I  see  the  Sena- 
tor's point.  There  is  no  way  this  can  be 
estimated.  We  hope  and  pray  we  will  have 
a  quiet  summer  and  that  there  will  not 
be  any  disaster  emergencies  that  will  de- 
velop because  of  riots.  However,  we  have 
no  way  to  tell. 

Mr.  COTTON.  This  is  just  a  fixed  ex- 
penditure for  the  coming  year? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  it  is  possible,  before 
the  debate  is  finished,  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  have  printed  in  the  Record,  even 
if  it  is  only  approximation,  figures  with 
respect  to  the  continuation  of  the  old 
program  and  the  amoimt  that  is  con- 
templated for  the  new  program. 
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I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, approximately  $650  million  of  the 
funds  authorized  by  this  bill  would  be 
for  new  programs.  The  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  $5.2  billion  authorization 
would  be  for  existing  programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  Earlier  he  and  I 
engaged  in  a  brief  colloquy  in  connection 
with  the  cost  of  riots  in  Washington. 
When  I  referred  to  losses,  it  was  by  city 
and  not  by  business  or  by  homeowner. 
However,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia can  clarify  this  point  better  than  I. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  was 
engaged  in  conversation  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  I.sland,  and  I  did  not 
understand  the  question. 

I  believe  the  que.slion  to  which  the 
Senator  was  addre.ssing  himself  was  the 
preliminary  estimate  of  damages  to 
buildnius.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Irom 
Wisconsin  is  referring  to  the  kinds  of 
losses  which  might  conceivably  be  cov- 
ered by  this  i^rovision  of  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  made  clear 
the  one  part  of  the  bill  he  wants  to 
knock  out  i.s  for  aid  to  the  cities. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  hope  I  did  not  make 
that  clear.  That  was  not  my  intent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  said,  as 
I  understood,  that  he  wants  the  people 
to  have  loans  available. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  They  get  them  under 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  makiim  loans  or  any  oth- 
er part  of  title  XI.  O:  course,  if  v,e  did 
we  would  have  more  requests  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  than  there  i.s  money 
available  in  the  disaster  fund. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  we  agree.  I 
worded  the  statement  badly.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  fact  that  in  the  event  of 
disaster  the  SEA  would  be  able  to  loan 
money  to  the  homeowners  at  3  percent. 
Does  the  Senator  want  to  retain  that? 
Under  the  present  law,  they  would  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  do  so  under  the 
rent  supplement. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  They  would  under  this 
law. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  the  Senator  is 
mainly  concerned,  as  I  see  it,  with  the 
loss  to  the  city  from  the  loss  of  public 
facilities  and  from  debris  clearance  and 
other  riot-connected  losses. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No,  that  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  case.  I  want  to  preserve  some 
of  this  3-percent  loan  money  for  the  vic- 
tims of  natural  disasters  and  not  have  it 
all  consumed  by  those  who  are  victims  of 
riots.  If  we  had  something  like  the  earth- 
quake that  occurred  in  Alaska  or  Hurri- 
cane Hazel,  there  would  not  be  85  left  in 
the  natural-disaster  fund,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  riots  there  would  be  adequate 
funds  available  in  other  programs.  I  am 
trying  to  protect  the  natural  disaster 
fund  so  it  will  be  available  for  natural 
disasters.  You  still  have  all  these  other 
funds,  including  loans  and  urban  re- 
newal for  victims  of  riots  and  civil  dis- 
orders. 

My  purpose  is  to  protect  the  natural- 
disaster  funds.  I  do  not  think  they  .should 
be  mixed  up  with  the  other  funds  and 
piled  on  top  of  each  other  to  the  detri- 


ment of  those  who  suffer  from  natural 
disasters. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  my  understand- 
ing that  all  of  the  loan  money  would 
come  from  SBA;  that  it  would  not  come 
from  OEP?  The  OEP  would  provide 
grant  money  to  the  cities  that  have  losses 
due  to  riots,  because  they  have  to  rehouse 
people  or  clean  up  the  debris  or  replace 
damaged  public  facilities. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  understand  the  Nat- 
ural Disaster  Act  provided  for  loans  and 
grants.  The  Disaster  Act  itself  provides 
for  loans  and  they  have  been  made  in 
the  case  of  natural  di.sa.sters  time  and 
time  again. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently .said:  Mr.  President,  earlier  to- 
day the  senior  Senator  fi-om  Vv^isconsin 
I  Mr.  PROXMIRE  1  asked  a  question  during 
colloquy  with  reference  to  the  recent 
riots  which  occurred  in  the  Di.strict  of 
Colimibia.  At  that  time,  I  was  engaged 
in  conversation  with  the  Senator  fiom 
Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pastore],  and  I  did 
not  fully  understand  the  question.  I 
thought  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
was  inquiring  regarding  the  direct  costs 
to  the  city  of  the  civil  disorder. 

As  I  now  understand,  the  Senator  was 
inquiring  about  the  estimate  of  dam- 
ages to  buildings  m  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  a  result  of  the  civil  disturb- 
ances. 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  damage 
to  buildings  was  $13.3  million.  This  was 
the  estimate  of  damage  which  occurred 
from  Thursday.  April  4,  1968,  through 
noon  of  .April  8.  1968.  This  estimate  per- 
tains only  to  those  buildings  which  were 
situated  in  the  areas  where  damage  was 
most  concentrated. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  making  a  distinction  between 
disasters  which  are  unpreventable  and 
uncontrollable  and  those  which  could  be 
prevented  or  could  be  conti'olled? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Vei-mont  has  put  his  lineer  .'^quarely  on 
the  point  and  on  the  only  objective  of 
Ih's  amendment.  That  is  to  say.  here  are 
these  acts  that  could  have  been  pre- 
vented or  controlled  or  modified  in  some 
way.  You  are  making  all  kinds  of  pro- 
\-isions  for  them  elsewhere,  but.  i^lease, 
let  us  keep  $35  million  or  S40  million 
available  in  the  fund  in  the  event  some 
terrible  natural  disaster  .strikes  in  this 
cjuntry. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
is  correct  about  the  loans  versus  grants. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  know  I  am. 
Mr.    BAYH.    The    distinction    is   that 
OEP  deals  with  public  facilities  whereas 
the  SBA  deals  with  private  loans. 

We  have  to  ask  the  question  which  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  hit  on  and  that  I 
have  torn  with  in  my  mind  and  fought 
with.  These  innocent  people  are  hit  by 
a  holocaust  caused  by  a  couple  of  score 
of  lunatics,  and  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple livinc  in  these  areas  are  law-abiding 
citizens  and  they  suffer  as  much  as  they 


would  from  a  tornado  going  down  Main 
Street. 

After  this  matter  is  completed,  re- 
gardless of  the  outcome,  I  would  like  to 
introduce  an  amendment  which  would 
deny  the  benefits  to  anyone  convicted 
for  a  violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  that  is  in  the 
law  now,  but  I  want  to  make  doubly 
sure.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  agrees  with 
me  as  to  the  loan  provi.sion.  I  think  in 
the  case  of  the  State  of  Alaska  they  made 
some  loans. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  wish  to  make  one  other 
point,  and  then  I  shall  sit  down. 

If  one  will  look  at  the  record,  when- 
ever we  have  had  a  natural  disaster  such 
as  Hurricane  Betsy,  we  had  to  come  in 
and  have  a  Betsy  bill.  If  it  is  felt  that 
the  amendment  i.-.  going  to  accomplish  a 
solvency  of  the  fund.  I  think  that  is  really 
an  error,  because  eveiy  time  there  is  a 
riot  in  Detroit  or  a  Hurricane  Betsy,  Con- 
'-■ress  has  iiad  to  act  to  restore  funds 
because  we  act  on  a  day-to-day  basis, 
and  so  we  would  have  to  do  so  now. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  have  been  allo- 
cations made  before  Congress  could 
make  appropriations  and  there  .should  be 
monev  there  to  take  care  of  that  puniose. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator's  con- 
cern also  concerns  me. 

We  are  talking  about  two  different 
things:  natural  disasters  and  manmade 
disasters.  It  is  time  that  after  the  Alas- 
kan liurricane.  Congress,  in  a  single  day — 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  hi.story — 
appropriated  $15  million  for  the  OEP 
fund. 

When  we  expected  the  hurricanes  and 
m-eat  floods  of  last  year,  the  OEP  reha- 
bilitated the  public  facility  and  the  SBA 
moved  jn  and  made  these  disa.ster  loans 
which  were  really  instrumental  in  restor- 
ing the  business  community  and  the 
home  community. 

However.  I  fear  that  if  we  channel  a 
part  of  that  into  this  new  activity,  a  nat- 
ural disaster  comes  along  and  there  may 
be  no  money  left  at  all.  It  is  true  that  the 
Congress  can  restore  that  fund,  but  it 
might  take  awhile. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  And  Congress  might 
not  be  in  session. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  And  Congress  might 
not  be  in  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Do  I  understand 
that  what  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
endeavoring  to  do  is  to  make  certain 
there  will  be  in  existence  year  by  year 
what  was  originally  a  $35  million  fund 
for  natural  disasters. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  right.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  fund  we  have,  and  are 
familiar  with,  provides  that  natural  dis- 
aster assistance  should  be  commingled 
with  all  the  new  movements  we  are 
making  to  pro\-ide  funds  for  those  who 
are  victimized  by  riots  and  civil  dis- 
orders. There  will  be  plenty  of  money 
available  for  them.  We  are  making  it 
available  in  several  different  sections 
here.  But  this  fund  does  not  have  a 
great  amount  of  money  in  it.  We  should 
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not  open  it  up  for  a  new  relief  program 
that  is  being  provided  for  in  several 
other  sections  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  one  who  repre- 
sents a  State,  at  least  in  part,  which 
has  been  struck  by  natural  disasters 
over  which  it  has  had  no  control.  I  want 
to  assure  the  Senator  from  Georgia  that 
his  is  a  good  amendment  and  I  support  it. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  jield  me  4 
minutes? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes  remain  tD  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  The  Senator  from  Florida  is 
reco?ni7,ed  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  there 
is,  of  course,  a  great  difference  between 
natural  disasters  and  disasters  caused 
by  man.  When  we  try  to  put  them  both 
together  in  the  same  bill.  I  feel  that  the 
Senate  would  be  making  a  grave  mis- 
take. ■• 

I  invite  the  lecollection  of  Senators  to 
the  fact  that  many  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  the  ca.se  of  the  recent  riots  in 
Washington.  D.C..  stood  on  this  floor  and 
criticized  very  strongly— and,  I  thought, 
appropriately — the  weak  and  spineless 
handling  of  the  situation  by  the  public 
authorities. 

There  was  hardly  a  newspaper  in  my 
State  which  did  not  come  out  editorializ- 
ing on  the  .';ubiect  and.  I  suspect  in  every 
other  State  in  the  Union.  I  have  received 
many  letters  on  the  .subject.  When  I  re- 
turned to  Florida  recently  and  talked  to 
my  constituents,  there  was  no  part  of 
any  conversation  with  anyone  to  whom 
I  talked  that  did  not  have  .'^ome  com- 
ment to  mf.ke  on  the  riots  and  the  loot- 
ing in  Washington,  and  commenting  on 
the  fact  that  the  .soldiers  seemed  to  be 
guarding  the  looters  and  the  arsonists. 
The  same  thing  could  be  said  of  the 
police. 

If  the  Senate  wants  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  situation  as  that,  and  have  the 
country  criticize  us  for  passinfr  the  bill 
in  its  present  form  ."^o  that  it  would  put 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  position 
of  paying  damages  occasioned  at  the 
time  of  '.iots.  I  fully  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ate could  not  do  anything  more  hurtful 
to  itself  O'.  more  hu-tful  to  Senators 
than  to  vote  for  the  bill  in  it-  present 
form. 

I  shall  certainly  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  who. 
rightfully,  keeps  natural  disasters  apart 
from  manmade  disasters  and  would 
.:eep  the  Senate  from  being  placed  in  the 
.same  brix  with  the  Director  of  Public 
Safety  in  Washington.  D.C..  and  other 
oflScials.  who  have  been  criticized  in  this 
Chamber  by  dozens  of  Senators.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  not  place  itself  in 
that  position. 

xMr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  yield,  may  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  min- 
ute is  left  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  'continuing).  With- 
out time  being  charged  to  either  side? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  the 
time  being  allocated  from  any  direction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDI?;G  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  an 
amendment  is  already  pending. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  .stated. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  what  degree  is  this 
amendment  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Second  degree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  amendment  is  an  amendment  in 
the  first  degree.  The  offering  of  an  addi- 
tional amendment  would  not  be  in  order 
until  all  time  has  been  yielded  back  or 
has  expired,  except  by  unanimous  con- 
seat.  Until  the  1  minute  is  yielded  back, 
the  amendment  would  not  be  m  order 
except  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  would  be  in  favor  of  the  Rus- 
sell amendment  and  then  after  that  has 
been  adopted  I  shall  send  to  the  desk 
my  amendment  and  have  it  considered, 
after  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  adopted;  is  that  agreeable? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  agreeable  with 
me.  However.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
make  my  position  on  this  whole  matter 
crystal  clear.  I  am  opposed  to  the  en- 
tire title  XI  of  S.  3497.  the  reinsurance 
plan.  Nevertheless.  I  shall  vote  "aye"  on 
the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  after  the  pending 
amendment  is  accepted.  As  I  understand 
it.  the  Senator's  amendment  will  simply 
retain  the  eligibility  of  assistance  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill  except  for  money 
coming  from  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  which  will  be  prohibited  by  my 
amendment.  On  that  basis.  I  shall  vote 
"aye"  on  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, but  I  also  have  another  amend- 
ment which  may  be  offered  later  to  strike 
title  XI  entirely. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  favor  tlie  Senators 
amendment,  and  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  favors  mine  which  I 
will  subsequently  offer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is.  then,  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
yeas  aiid  nays  have  been  ordered  on  that 
amendment  have  they  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
We  want  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  liave  been  ordered  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. 

Several  Sen.ators.  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  BiBLEl,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr,  iNOUYEl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  IMr,  Long]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd  I .  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  1 .  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Eastland  1 ,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Ervin  I .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
Harris  i ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr, 
HartkeI.  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina IMr.  HoLLiNGSl,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy  I ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  IMr,  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr,  Lausche  ] ,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Mimiesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy!, the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
iMr.  McClellan],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  !Mr,  McGeeI,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mon- 
dale],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
Mr.  MoNTOYA].  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr,  SmathersI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Spong).  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  i  Mr.  Tydings] 
arc  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark),  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
.sippi  1  Mr.  Eastland  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Ervin  ! .  the  Senator 
from  Massaciiusetts  i  Mr.  Kennedy  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kennedy). 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  Lausche). 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  )  Mr.  Morse  ) . 
th?  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
(iTFi.  the  Senator  from  Florida  IMr. 
Gmathers).  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
IMr.  Spong).  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  IMr.  Tydings)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett], the  Senator  from  Kansas  tMr. 
Carlson  ) ,  the  Senators  from  Kentucky 
[  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton  ] ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  iMr.  Curtis],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr,  Dirksen].  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Fannin],  the 
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Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong).  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Hatfield  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits)  and 
tlie  Senators  from  California  IMr. 
KucHEL  and  Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Grif- 
fin! is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  IMr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  1  Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  )Mr.  Dirksen],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  IMr.  Fannin],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Hatfield],  and  the  Senator 
from  California  IMr.  Murphy]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Kuchel]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Javits] .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  irom 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  57. 
nays  2.  as  follows: 


1  No,  164  Leg  | 

YEAS- 

-57 

Aiken 

Han.sen 

Pearson 

AUott 

Hayden 

Pell 

-Anderson 

HlckenJooper 

Percy 

Baker 

Hill 

Prouty 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Pro.xmlre 

Bayh 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Ru.ssell 

Brewster 

Jordan,  N,C, 

Scott 

Brooke 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smith 

Burdick 

Ma«nusou 

Sparkman 

B\Td.  W.  Va. 

Mansfield 

.S  tennis 

Cannon 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

L'ase 

Metc;iil 

Talmafl,^e 

Cotton 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Dominlck 

Monroney 

Tower 

L.iender 

Moss 

Williams,  Del. 

FuIbrlL'ht 

Mundt 

Yarborough 

Gore 

Miiskie 

Y'oung,  N.  Dak 

Gruenlng 

Pasiore 

Young,  Ohio 

NAYS- 

-2 

Hart 

Willlams, 

N.J. 

NOT  VOTING— 41 

Bennett 

Griffin 

McClellan 

Bible 

Harris 

McGee 

Byrd,  Va, 

Hartke 

McGovern 

Carlson 

Haifi3ld 

Mondale 

Church 

HolUngs 

Montoya 

Clark 

luouyc 

Morse 

Cooper 

Javits 

-Morton 

Curtis 

Kennedy, 

Mass 

.  Murphy 

Dirksen 

Kennedy, 

N.Y. 

Nelson 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Rlblcotf 

Eastland 

Lausche 

Smathers 

Ervin 

Long,  Mo, 

Spong 

Fannin 

Long,  La. 

Tydings 

Fong 

McCarthy 

So  Mr.  Russell's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated,  and  ask  for  a  rollcall. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  does  that,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  a  time  limi- 
tation of  no  more  than  5  minutes  on 
the  present  amendment,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  please  restate  that  re- 
quest? We  could  not  hear. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  5  minutes 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  proposes  an 
amendment  as  follows: 


Sec.  1107(d)  is  amended  to  read  as  lol- 
lows: 

■•(d)  Section  111  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  Is  amended  by  striking  the  words  "the 
Secretary'  alter  'disaster'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'or  which  the  Secretary  has  de- 
termined is  In  need  of  such  redevelopment 
or  rehabilitation  as  a  result  of  a  riot  or  civil 
disorder,  he'." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimou.s-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  i.s  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  tliis  i*  the  last  record 
vote  of  the  evening:  .so.  in  behalf  of  the 
minority,  I  should  like  to  avail  myself  of 
the  prnilege  of  asking  the  distinguislied 
inaj,.)nty  leader  'o^hat  is  in  store  lor  the 
Senate'  over  the  next  few  hour.s. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding,  as  a  result  of  con- 
versations w  ith  interested  Senators  who 
have  amendment.s  to  offer,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
IMr.  Byrd]  will  offer  an  amendment  to- 
night, which  w  ill  be  accepted  by  tlie  com- 
mittee. Tlien  the  di.stini;uished  Senator 
from  Texas  will  offer  an  amendment, 
which  will  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
will  become  the  pending  business  tomor- 
row. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  President,  as  to  each 
remaining  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed between  the  manager  of  tlie  bill  and 
the  proiX)nent  of  the  amendment,  and  4 
hours  on  the  bill  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  rcservincr 
the  right  to  object,  does  the  majority 
leader's  request  cover  amendments  not 
yet  filed? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Any  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  re.serv- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  this  is  an  awfully 
large  bill.  I  made  a  study  of  it  yesterday, 
and  have  done  what  I  could  here  this 
afternoon.  It  involves  S5  billion,  and  we 
do  not  know  yet  liow  much  of  it  is  new 
money  and  how  much  is  old  money. 

I  am  not  ti-ving  to  delay  the  Senate.  I 
do  not  know  t.hat  I  have  ever  objected  to 
a  unanimous-consent  request  to  limit 
time  on  a  major  issue.  But  I  think  we 
have  some  responsibility  here,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. This  is  a  matter  on  which  there 
have  been  no  hearings.  The  amendment 
we  considered  just  a  few  minutes  ago 
could  very  well  have  been  a  major  mat- 
ter. I  a.sk  the  majority  loader  to  wait  un- 
til morning  before  making  such  a  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdi-a-A'  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest is  w ithdrawn. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  shall 
be  veiy  brief.  I  shall  not  use  all  of  my 
5  minutes. 

What  tliis  amendment  would  do,  is 
simply  clarify  section  ]107idi,  and 
clarify  what  I  understand  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  amendment  would  permit  victims 


of  riots  and  disorders  to  be  given  priority 
in  relocating  in  urban  renewal  areas  upon 
the  determination  of  the  Secretai-y  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  that 
there  was  a  substantial  need.  The  amend- 
ment would  thus  render  these  benefits 
independent  of  a  Presidentially  declared 
disaster. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understood  from  the 
discussion  awhile  ago  that  there  would 
also  be  included  another  proviso,  tliat 
the  recipient  of  benefits  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  riot 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes:  that  is  the  Bayh 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
intends  to  offer  an  amendment  to  that 
effect,  I  understand. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Air.  RUSSELL.  I  would  say  that  this 
carries  out  the  purport  of  my  amend- 
ment, but  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
left  the  impression  that  this  is  what  I 
favor.  I  am  not  much  in  favor  of  anv 
part  of  title  XI. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
matter  of  interest,  why  is  the  interest 
rate  established  at  3  i>ercent? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  a  policy  that 
was  established  some  time  ago.  It  repre- 
sents a  subsidy.  Tlie  rea.son  for  the  sub- 
sidy is  that  these  people  have  been 
subjected  to  a  disastrous  occurrt>nce  over 
wiiich  they  had  no  control,  and  it  repre- 
sents an  opportunity  for  them  to  replace 
their  homes  or  their  stores. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  May  I  ask  the  able 
Senator  what  the  price  of  money  is 
today? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  ijrice  of  money 
for  this  type  of  loan,  I  take  it.  is  prob- 
ably in  excess  of  7  percent. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Wliat  is  the  cost  to 
the  Government?  What  is  tlie  ba.se  rate? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  ba.se  rate  is  be- 
tween 5  and  6  percent. 

Mn  STEN^NIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yiek:  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much  is  allowed, 
imder  this  amendment,  to  be  used  for 
these  loans';!  What  is  the  limitation? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  limitation  is, 
of  course,  up  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, as  it  always  has  been  in  the  past, 
to  decide  whether  or  not  they  want  to 
fund  the  loans.  There  is  no  appropriation 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  represents,  then, 
an  open  end  appropriation  for  this  type 
of  loan  at  3  percent:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  who  in  the  execu- 
tive department  will  make  the  decisions 
under  this  amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Tlie  Small  Business 
Administrator. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  As  I  understand  it.  in 
disaster  relief  legislation,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Texas  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  As  I  understand  there  is 
a  distinction,  in  disaster  relief,  between 
a  major  disaster  and  just  a  disaster.  With 
reference  to  authority  to  issue  these  low- 
interest  loans,  is  there  any  distinction  in 
the  amendment  with  respect  to  whether 
it  is  a  maior  disaster  or  just  a  disaster? 
And  if  not.  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea 
to  change  it  to  conform  to  this  policy? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  does 
conform.  It  requires  that  the  same  cri- 
teria be  met  as  under  existing  law.  Thus, 
the  S^A.  Director  is  under  no  compulsion, 
now.  in  the  event  of  a  natural  disaster,  to 
provide  these  loans;  he  has  to  determine, 
as  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  indicated, 
that  it  is  a  significant  disaster.  The  same 
would  be  true  as  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
inor  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
rMr.  Bible  I.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr  iNorvEl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  !Mr.  LongI  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd'i.  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  'Mr.  Church  1.  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Cl.^rk!.  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  E.a,stl,\nd].  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
ErvinL  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  H.^RRisl.  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  HollingsL  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy  1, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche), 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy! .  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
IMr.  McClell.anI.  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeJ.  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  :  Mr.  McGovern]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mond.aleI. 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  fMr.  Mon- 
TOY.^l.  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson  1.  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  '  Mr.  Pastore  i .  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  IMr.  Ribicoff],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Spong],  and  the 
Senator  from  Marj^land  [Mr.  Tydincs] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
rTJrTBYRD],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 


from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
Ke.vnedy],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr. 
Lacsche],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Ribicoff  1.  the  Senator 
from  Florida  IMr.  Smathers  1,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  IMr.  Spong  1,  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydtngs], 
would  each  vote  yea. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett!, the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Carlson],  the  Senators  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Fannin],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Javits], 
and  the  Senators  from  California  IMr. 
Kuchel  and  Mr.  Murphy]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Grif- 
fin 1  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen  ] ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  Griffin], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field], the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  and  the  Senators  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  KucHEL  and  Mr.  Murphy] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  56, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 56 

Aiken 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Allott 

Hart 

Pell 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Percy 

Baker 

Hlckenlooper 

Prouty 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Proxmire 

Bayh 

Holland 

Randolph 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Russell 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Scott 

Brooke 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Smith 

Burdick 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Magnuson 

Symlngrton 

Cannon 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Case 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Cotton 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Dominlck 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Ellender 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Fulbrlght 

Moss 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Gore 

Mundt 

Young,  Ohio 

Gruening 

Muskle 

NAYS— 2 

Stennis 

Thurmond 

NOT  VOTING— 42 

Bennett 

Griffin 

McClellan 

Bible 

Harris 

McGee 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hartke 

McGovern 

Carlson 

Hatfield 

Mondale 

Church 

HolUngs 

Montoya 

Clark 

Inouye 

Morse 

Cooper 

Javits 

Morton 

Curtis 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Murphy 

Dirksen 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Nelson 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Pastore 

Eastland 

Lausche 

Ribicoff 

Ervin 

Long,  Mo. 

Smathers 

Fannin 

Long,  La. 

Spong 

Fong 

McCarthy 

Tydings 

So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    830 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  car  up  my  amendment  No.  830 
and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  11.  line  3.  after  "organization"  In- 
sert "or  public  body  or  agency". 

On  page  11.  line  14.  after  "organization" 
Insert  "or  public  body  or  agency". 

On  page  15.  line  5.  after  "organization" 
Insert  "or  public  body  or  agency". 

On  page  31.  line  14.  after  "organizations" 
Insert  "or  public   bodies  or  agencies". 

On  page  31.  line  25,  after  "organizations" 
insert  "or  public  bodies  or  agencies". 

On  page  32.  line  19.  strike  out  "the"  and 
insert  "any". 

On  page  55.  line  6,  after  "221"  insert  ".  or 
by  a  public  body  or  agency". 

On  page  59.  line  6.  after  "entity,"  insert  "a 
public  body  or  agency.". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  modify  my  amendment  by  strik- 
ing out  all  verbiage  beginning  with  and 
including  line  7  on  page  1  and  extending 
through  and  including  line  5  on  page  2. 

The  PRESIDINTt  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  i.s  v--i>  modified. 

Does  the  Senator  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  amendment  I  have  offered 
would  simply  give  to  local  housing  au- 
thorities the  right  to  purchase,  rehabili- 
tate, and  sell  housing  units  to  low-income 
families.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
local  housing  authorities  do  not  now 
have  this  authority  under  new  section 
101  of  this  bill,  nor  does  the  bill  propose 
giving  those  authorities  such  authority. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  and  he  believes  that  my 
amendment  will  be  very  helpful  in  fur- 
thering the  prospects  of  homeownership 
for  low-income  families. 

Under  existing  law,  when  the  income 
of  families  occupying  public  housing 
reaches  certain  levels,  they  are  no  longer 
eligible  as  public  housing  tenants  and  are 
required  to  move  out.  Oftentimes  these 
families'  incomes  are  not  sufficient  for 
them  to  move  into  housing  carrying  an 
economic  rent  and,  in  some  instances, 
they  are  required  to  either  double  up  with 
other  families  or  move  into  slum  areas  or 
dilapidated  housing. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  local  hous- 
ing authorities  could  be  further  helpful 
to  these  families  by  offering  to  sell  to 
them  rehabilitated  units,  thus  helping 
them  on  the  step  toward  homeownership. 

If  I  understand  the  bill  correctly,  these 
families  generally  would  be  families  who 
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would  be  eligible  to  receive  the  home- 
ownership  interest  rate  subsidy  feature 
of  section  101  of  the  bill.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  if  this  would  be 
true. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  is  my 
further  understanding  that  the  authority 
that  my  amendment  would  give  to  local 
housing  authorities  would  be  the  same 
authority  that  nonprofit  organizations 
are  given  under  title  I  of  the  bill  in  re- 
spect to  spoi-isoring  housing  for  lower 
income  families.  I  should  also  like  to  ask 
the  chaiiTnan  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  if  this  is  a  ti-ue  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  and  we  collaborated  in  the 
changes  tliat  were  made  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  have  discussed  it  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas,  and  he 
shares  with  me.  I  believe,  the  feeling  that 
it  would  be  a  helpful  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  believe  it  is  a  very  con- 
structive amendment,  and  for  my  side, 
we  are  prepared  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  are  prepared  to 
'-iccpot  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
two  technical  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  amendments, 
as  follows; 

On  page  81,  line  22,  strike  out  "programs" 
and  Insert  "flexible  interest  t.\tes  for  cer- 

T.\IN  FHA  INStJRANCE  PROGRAMS". 

On  page  156,  strike  out  line  17  and  Insert 
";  and". 

On  page  303,  line  12,  strike  out  "Interest" 
and  insert  "interests". 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What 
would  the  amendments  do? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  purely  tech- 
nical; nothing  substantive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
another  amendment.  It  is  not  entirely 
t  p-chn  i  CS.1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  amendment,  as 
follows: 

After  line  4,  page  3,  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  5.  The  provision  of  Public  Law  89- 
426  for  special  studies  of  the  savings  and  loan 
industry  Is  amended  by  striking  '1968'  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '1969'." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  relates  to  a  study  that  has 


been  authorized  by  Congress,  in  which 
the  time  set  was  1968  This  amendment 
would  extend  the  time  for  1  year. 

Mr.  TOWER.  This  amendment  re- 
quires no  additional  funding? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  I  found  it  quite  difficult  to 
analyze  the  expre.'^sion  on  the  face  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  as  he  listened  to 
this  explanation.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  fi-om  Alabama. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     828 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
mv  amendment  No.  828.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  amendment,  as 
follows ; 

On  page  156.  line  19.  strike  out  "$500,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$250.000,000". 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  de- 
bate on  this  amendment  tomorrow  be 
limited  to  1  hour.  30  minutes  to  be  under 
the  control  of  tiie  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  30  minutes  to  be  un- 
der my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i.'^  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  time  be  limited 
to  1  hour  on  all  subsequent  amendments 
that  I  might  offer.  30  minutes  to  be  under 
tlie  control  of  the  Senator  fiom  Ala- 
bama and  30  minutes  to  be  under  my 
control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-con.sent  acreement. 
.'subsequently  leduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows; 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered.  That  during  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3497)  to  assist  In 
the  provision  of  housing  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income fitmilies.  and  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  t-o  housing  and  urban 
development,  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment (No.  828)  and  all  other  amendments  to 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  |Mr. 
Tower)  shail  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  |Mr.  Tower]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama   |Mr.  Sparkman]. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
long  been  recognized  that  decent  housing 
alone  will  not  resolve  the  crisis  of  our 
cities.  But  it  is  a  giant  step  alone  the 
way.  And  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
gladly  support  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968. 

President  Johnson  has  called  this  leg- 
islation "a  charter  of  renewed  hope  for 
the  American  city."  If  we  can  build  and 
rebuild  in  10  ynars  enough  good  housing 
to  replace  substantially  all  of  the  sub- 
standard homes  that  scar  our  cities  and 
stunt  the  development  of  our  people — 
if  we  tan  move  ahead  with  other  pro- 
grams so  important  to  our  national  life, 
then  we  will  be  able  to  say  of  the  pa- 
tient— in  this  case  the  American  city — 
that  the  crisis  has  passed. 

The  new  measure  before  us  has  as  its 
goal  6  million  new  and  rehabilitated 
dwelling  units  for  low-  and  moderate- 


income  families  within  the  next  decade. 
It  aspires  to  300.000  housing  starts 
within  the  next  fi.scal  year  and  2.35  mil- 
lion within  the  next  5  years. 

Reaching  these  goals  will  strain  our 
means — both  public  and  private — for 
production,  but  should  also  result  In  new 
and  better  means  for  achieving  our  ends. 
The  legislation  we  are  considering  con- 
tains new  and  innovative  approaches  to 
greater  production — the  interest  sub.sidy 
for  both  homeownership  and  rental 
housing,  the  turnkey  method  of  develop- 
ing public  housing,  and  most  intriguing — 
the  proposed  National  Hou.sing  Partner- 
ships. 

During  consideration  of  this  legislation 
before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, it  became  obvious  that  the  hous- 
ing industry  in  this  Nation — though  verv 
large — is  fantastically  fragmented.  No 
single  existing  entity  accounts  for  more 
than  one-third  of  1  percent  of  the  mar- 
ket, and  very  few  firms  carry  out  home- 
building  activities  on  anything  ap- 
proaching a  national  scale.  As  a  re.sult. 
none  of  the  savings  or  expertise  of  vol- 
ume ])roduction  have  been  accruing  to 
the  homebuildinp  industry. 

The  proposed  National  Housing  Part- 
nerships would  remed.v  this.  A  national 
organization  devoted  solely  to  the  pro- 
duction of  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  could  recnilt  top  managerial 
and  technical  staff — experts  in  the  field 
of  housing  production  and  manage- 
ment— provide  needed  capital  and  op- 
erate on  a  nationwide  bausis,  achieving 
volunie  production  economies. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  National  Housing 
Partnerships  idea  is  the  most  interesting 
result  of  a  year-long  study  undertaken 
by  the  President's  Commission  on  Ur- 
ban Housing,  chaired  by  Edgar  F.  Kaiser. 
The  Commi-ssion  was  pledged  to  find  new 
ways  to  involve  private  enterprise  in 
constructing  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing.  Their  suggestions  warrant  our 
close  consideration — and  may  I  state 
here — the  Commission  has  endorsed  vir- 
tually all  of  the  provisions  of  this  omni- 
bus bill. 

Testifying  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  with  regard  to  the 
Iiartnershlps  idea,  Chairman  Kaiser  said; 

In  the  course  of  developing  this  proposal 
without  asking  for  a  pledge  of  financial 
jxu-tlclpatlon,  we  contacted  a  broad  segment 
of  Large  Industry  to  determine  whether  this 
proposal  would  receive  industrial  support. 
Based  upon  the  response  of  the  chief  execu- 
tives of  those  firms  contacted,  we  axe  con- 
fident that  ."sufficient  funds  can  be  gen- 
erated. 

Mr.  President,  as  provided  in  title  IX 
of  this  bill  the  mechanics  of  the  partner- 
ships are  simple.  It  would  create  a  fed- 
erally chartered  corporation  which 
would  serve  as  the  general  partner  and 
managing  agent  of  the  National  Part- 
nership. Each  of  the  stockholders,  in- 
dustrial and  financial  companies,  could 
be  limits!  partners.  The  corporation, 
specifically  organized  to  provide  essential 
management  skills  in  housing  develop- 
ment, would  be  the  general  partner.  It 
would  receive  a  fee  for  supplying  staff 
and  organizational  skills  in  planning 
specific  local  projects. 

Each  large  investor  would  put  not 
more  than  5  percent  in  the  corporation's 
stock,  and  the  balance  in  the  partnership. 
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As  a  limited  partner  he  would  not  be 
liable  for  the  debts  of  the  partnership 
beyond  his  investment. 

The  partnership  would  join  with  local 
builders,  investors  and  developers  to  pro- 
duce housinsr.  The  partnership  would 
generally  be  limited  to  25  percent  owner- 
ship of  any  project. 

Mr.  President,  this  arrangement  vir- 
tually assures  an  adequate  return  to  in- 
vestors and  yet  it  involves  no  change  in 
existing  tax  law.  Under  the  present  In- 
ternal Revenue  code  partnership  losses, 
for  tax  purposes,  flow  to  the  individual 
partners.  In  the  case  of  new  housing 
units,  the  annual  depreciation  of  the 
building  costs  results  in  substantial  book 
losses  durinu  the  first  10  years.  The  mem- 
ber's share  of  the  depreciation  losses,  plus 
cash  income  from  project  operations, 
provides  an  after-tax  return  on  his  m- 
vestment  that  would  compare  favorably 
with  the  return  realized  by  most  indus- 
trial firms  on  their  equity  capital. 

With  this  incentive,  private  investors 
should  be'attracted  by  the  opportunity  to 
earn  a  fan-  return,  while  at  the  same  time 
helping  to  solve  a  national  problem. 

The  potential  of  this  plan  and  its  inter- 
est for  developers  is  magnificently  illus- 
trated bv  the  experience  of  Matthew  J. 
Domberof  New  York.  Mr.  Domber.  a  de- 
veloper, recently  wrote  to  several  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  expressing  his  sup- 
port for  the  National  Housing  Partner- 
ships and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  his  letter  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

DoMBEB  &  Ward, 
Attorneys  at  Law, 
New  York.  N.Y..  May  9. 1968. 
Re  National  Housing  Partnerships:  Title  IX, 
ProDOsed   Housing  and   Urban   Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968. 

I  am  writing  to  urge  your  .support  of  the 
proposed  N.nionnl  Housing  Partnerships  pro- 
nsion  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968. 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  I  have  observed 
from  a  vartetv  of  vantage  points  the  unfold- 
ing of  various  local  and  national  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  low 
income  families. 

At  various  times  during  this  period  I  have 
sened  as  special  development  counsel  to 
such  major  redevelopers  as  Tlshman  Realty 
and  Construction  Company,  .is  executive  vice- 
president  of  a  leading  New  York  develop- 
ment corporation  specializing  in  middle- 
income  housing,  as  First  Deputy  New  York 
City  Rent  .ind  Rehabilitation  Administrator 
and.  at  present,  .is  consultant  to  such  orga- 
nizations .IS  The  Metropolitan  Detroit  Citi- 
zens Development  Authority,  The  Ford  Foun- 
dation, the  Committee  on  Housing  of  the 
New  York  Cltv  Council  and  as  a  principal  In 
a  number  of  urban  development  projects  in 
the  Metropolitan  New  York  area. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  the 
housing  industry,  .is  presently  consUfuted.  is 
Incapable  of  meeting  the  challenge  of  hous- 
ing low  income  fanuUes.  The  scale  is  ^Tong. 
the  risks  and  stresses  are  much  higher  than 
compensible  within  a  framework  of  low  rents, 
the  management  and  social  problems  are  be- 
yond the  e.xperience  and  capabilities  of  most 
builders,  etc.,  etc.  These  constraints  and 
others  have  been  enumerated  again  and  again 
by  most  students  of  housing  problems  and 
are  now  "old  hat." 

But  what  can  be  done  about  it?  How  do  we 
break  the  mold  and  make  a  start  towards  de- 


veloping new  Instltxitlons  ana  new  ways  of 
organizing  the  housing  market? 

When  one  realizes  that  between  1961  and 
1966  a  total  of  only  48.000  apartments  were 
insured  by  FHA  under  Section  221(d)  (3) 
BMIR,  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of  meeting 
the  announced  goal  of  constructing  six  mil- 
lion low  income  housing  units  over  the  next 
ten  years  becomes  apparent. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  commend  the 
proposed  National  Housing  Partnerships 
which,  in  my  opinion,  represents  a  construc- 
tive beginning  to  creating  a  housing  Instru- 
mentality with  the  potential  of  achieving  na- 
tional scope 

The  authorization  to  create  a  corporation 
under  national  auspices  which  could  serve  as 
the  general  partner  in  a  series  of  partner- 
ships with  local  interests  participating  as 
limited  partners  may  one  day  be  looked  back 
upon  as  a  milestone  In  housing  legislation. 
This  limited  partnership  form  offers  a  vehicle 
for  a  national-local  community  link  up  that 
can  combine  the  advantages  of  large-scale 
market  organization,  expertise  and  sound  fi- 
nancing with  sensitivity  to  local  need,  util- 
ization of  local  skills  and  Industry  and  ob- 
taining the  maximum  benefit  from  the 
know'edge  of  local  conditions  and  require- 
ments found  only  within  the  community. 

.'Vt  the  same  time,  by  obviously  appealing  to 
the  Investor  Interested  in  tax  WTiteoffs  with- 
out management  involvement  or  responsi- 
bllitv,  it  has  the  potential  of  tapping  sub- 
stantial sources  of  investment  capital.  It 
should  also  have  further  appeal  to  the  large 
corporate  entities,  as  well  as  to  the  small, 
which  can  look  forward  to  a  national  housing 
market  as  giving  them  an  outlet  for  mass- 
produced  building  products  and  materials 
at  low  unit  prices.  Union  labor  should  bene- 
ht  from  the  potential  construction  volume 
which  offers  a  possible  road  to  rationally  ap- 
proaching industrialized  construction 
through  a  guaranteed  annual  wage.  Local 
contractors  should  benefit  from  being 
plugged  into  a  system  which  simplifies  their 
overhead  problems  and  paper  work,  reduces 
their  risks  and  permits  them  to  devote  their 
energies  and  talents  to  the  construction  proc- 
ess for  which  they  are  best  organized.  Most 
of  all  the  conumer  benefits,  particularly  the 
low  Income  consumer,  for  whom  a  standard 
dwelling  at  reasonable  cost  can  be  provided. 

In  short,  there  is  appeal  to  all,  provided 
that  the  national  partnership  functions  in  a 
manner  that  is  truly  responsive  to  local  com- 
munity needs  and  provides  maximum  parti- 
cipation for  local  interests  of  all  kinds.  Its 
ability  to  function  in  this  way  will  be  the 
true  test  of  its  ultimate  stability. 

In  Detroit,  as  a  development  consultant  to 
the  Metropolitan  Detroit  Citizens  Develop- 
ment Authority  I  really  in  microcosm  a  first 
cousin  to  a  National  Housing  Partnership). 
I  have  seen  at  first  hand  the  potential  that 
a  local,  private  non-profit  corporation  can 
realize  when  it  harnesses  for  the  common 
objective  of  providing  housing  for  low  in- 
come famUies  the  combined  might  of  local 
government,  local  business  and  industrial 
leaders,  local  labor  leaders,  local  community 
leaders  and  local  civic  and  religious  leaders. 
The  incorporators  of  MDCDO  were  Detroit 
Mayor  Jerome  Cavanagh,  Walter  Reuther, 
President  of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  and 
Walker  Clsler.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Detroit  Edison  Company.  It  numbers  among 
its  officers  and  directors  such  national  and 
communltv  leaders  as  Most  Reverend  John 
Dearden.  Archbishop  of  Detroit,  Raymond 
Perring,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  De- 
troit Bank  &  Trust  Company.  Henry  Ford  II, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company.  James  Roche,  President  of  General 
Motors  Corp.,  Roy  Chapin,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  American  Motors  Corp.,  VlrgU  Boyd, 
President  of  Chrysler  Corp..  William  Day, 
B>resldent  of  NUchigan  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany. Father  Malcolm  Carron,  President  of 
the  University   of  Detroit,   Joseph  Hudson, 


President  of  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company, 
James  Wadsworth,  President  of  NAACP,  Max 
Fisher,  Francis  Kornegay,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Detroit  Urban  League,  Mrs.  Mattie 
Myers,  Ralph  Bunche  Community  Council, 
and  others  of  similar  stature  too  numerous 
to  list.  In  brief  Its  composition  Is  virtually  a 
•Who's — Who"  of  Detroit,  representing  all 
major  business,  labor,  civic,  religious,  com- 
munity and  ethnic  groups. 

Since  beginning  operations  in  August, 
1967,  with  the  hiring  of  Its  dynamic,  young 
executive  director,  Edward  Robinson,  it  has 
raised  more  than  $650,000  to  finance  Its  In- 
itial efforts,  has  replanned  with  the  aid  of 
an  internationally  assembled  team  of  ex- 
pert consultants  an  urban  renewal  area  for 
upper  income  residents  to  one  designed  lor 
low  Income  families  along  new  and  innova- 
tive lines,  has  brought  this  project  in  less 
than  six  months  to  the  point  where  con- 
struction is  now  ready  to  begin  on»the  first 
300  apartments  one  year  earlier  than  the 
City  had  thought  possible,  has  begtin  sev- 
eral housing  demonstration  projects  and  Is 
studying  others,  is  extending  its  expertise 
and  financial  resources  to  aid  community 
groups  to  plan  their  own  neighborhoods,  is 
developing  a  metropolitan  housing  strategy 
aimed  at  utilizing  public  and  private  funds 
to  construct  thousands  of  dwelling  units  In 
the  Metropolitan  Detroit  area  during  the 
next  five  vears  and  is  preparing  a  campaign 
to  raise  more  than  six  million  dollars  from 
the  business  community  and  foundations  for 
carrvlng  out  its  purposes. 

Tiiese  rapid  strides  have  been  made  pos- 
.sible  in  less  than  ten  months  by  the  com- 
bination of  adequate  financing  and  working 
capital,  .ibilitv  to  call  upon  national  ex- 
pertise and  consultants,  the  prestige,  com- 
mitment and  i)olltical  and  economic  im- 
pact of  the  sponsors,  iind  their  ability  to 
obt.iin  the  attention  of  government  at  all 
levels,  the  ability  to  call  upon  needed  re- 
sources, skills  and  inputs  from  the  busi- 
ness community  and  the  ability  to  borrow 
top-level  industry  personnel  for  specific  mis- 
sions, to  name  Just  a  few  of  the  more  ob- 
vious plus  factors. 

The  fact  is.  that  no  other  group,  public 
or  private,  and  certainly  not  a  private  spon- 
sor or  even  a  non-profit  sponsor  of  lesser 
magnitude,  could  have  moved  as  expeditious- 
ly or  accomplished  so  much  in  so  short  a 
period  of  time.  It  Is  all  the  more  remarkable 
when  you  consider  that  .ill  of  this  has  been 
done  working  cooperatively  and  in  partner- 
ship with  the  local  community  groups  af- 
fected by  each  project. 

The  accomplishments  of  MDCDA,  as  dra- 
matic as  they  are  when  compared  with  what 
is  happening  in  other  cities,  are  relatively 
minor  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  na- 
tional potential  that  the  National  Housing 
Partnership  could  unleash.  Just  imagine 
what  it  could  accomplish  with  a  bl.mket  al- 
location of  500  miUion  dollars  in  BMIR 
IZ  funds  per  year,  backed  by  the  working 
capital  and  staff  to  put  this  financing  to  work 
in  partnership  with  MDCDA-type  non-profit 
organizations  and  with  local  for-profit  con- 
sortiums of  similar  prestige  in  every  metro- 
politan area. 

The  lesson  for  every  city  concerned  with 
problems  similar  to  those  of  Detroit  is  ob- 
vious. Persons  of  the  caliber  of  those  spon- 
soring MDCDA  exist  in  every  major  urban 
area  of  this  country.  All  that  is  needed  is  an 
awareness  of  how  organization  and  unity  of 
purpose  can  achieve  results  and  an  igniting 
spark  to  set  things  In  motion. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  proposed  National 
Housing  Partnership,  properly  administered, 
can  provide  that  spark  and  can  provide  the 
national  expertise  and  stimulls  to  enlight- 
ened local  action.  It  can  provide  the  catalyst 
to  fuse  the  organization  of  each  metropoli- 
tan area  into  a  national  housing  market  giv- 
ing needed  incentive  for  the  long-required 
updating  of  our  construction  Industry. 
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For  tlie  reasons  suited.  I  strongly  com- 
mend for  vour  support  the  proposed  Article 
IX. 

Sincerely, 

Matthew  J.  Domber. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve tlie  words  of  Mr.  Domber  and  the 
testimony  of  Mr,  Kaisur  are  eloquent 
arguments  for  this  plan,  I  believe,  too. 
that  the  challenge  before  us  today  to  do 
everythin.u  possible — to  explore  every 
path — in  order  to  build  homes  for  our 
l^eople  is  obvious.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion before  us  is  tiie  place  to  start. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  no 
further  busine.ss  will  be  considered  to- 
night in  connection  with  ilio  pending 
measure. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou-s  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  this  evening. 
it  stand  in  rece.ss  until  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

'The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  i:  i.s  .so  ordered 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  que-stion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  that  mean  that 
when  the  Senate  convenes  at  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning,  there  will  be  no 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  and  that  we  will  go 
immediately  into  debate  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 


INTEREST  ON  LOANS  AND 
MORTGAGES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1102.  S.  3017. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
viill  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legisl.^tive  Clerk.  A  bill  iS.  3017) 
to  change  the  provision  with  respect  to 
the  maximum  rate  of  interest  permitted 
on  loans  and  mortgages  insured  under 
title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments,  on  page 
1,  after  "(5)"  at  the  beginning  of  line  5 
strike  out  "Shall"  and  insert  ".shall"; 
and  on  page  2,  in  line  2.  after  the  word 
"of"  strike  out  "Commerce."  and  Insert 
"Commerce;":  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read : 

S.  3017 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1104(a)(5)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(5)  shall  secure  bonds,  notes,  or  other 
obligations  bearing  Interest  (exclusive  of 
premium  charges  for  Insurance  and  service 
charges  (if  any)  at  rates  not  to  exceed  such 
per  centima  per  annum  on  the  principal 
obligation  outstanding  as  the  Secretary  of 
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Commerce  determines  tu  be  reasonable,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  range  of  interest  rates 
prevailing  in  the  private  market  for  similar 
loans  and  the  risks  assumed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce:" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Dela^^are  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  an  explanation  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpo.se  of  S.  3017,  introduced  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
would  remove  the  6-percent  statutory 
interest  ceiling  on  loans  and  mortgages 
insured  under  title  XI  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936,  as  amended,  and  give 
tlie  Secretary  of  Commerce  the  authority 
to  approve  such  interest  rates  as  he  de- 
termines to  be  reasonable,  taking  into 
account  the  range  of  interest  rates  pre- 
vailing in  the  private  market  for  similar 
loans  and  the  risks  assunred  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

That  is  a  brief  explanation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
not  object  to  the  bill.  I  realize  it  is  neces- 
sary under  tlie  circumstances.  However,  I 
point  out  here  a.aain  that  the  reason 
this  bill  is  necessary  is  to  keep  pace  with 
the  high-interest  policies  of  this  admin- 
istration. It  is  a  policy  under  which  in- 
terest rates  already  have  passed  6  per- 
cent, and  they  are  moving  into  the  range 
of  7  to  8  percent.  Unless  some  action  is 
taken  by  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress to  exercise  some  degree  of  fiscal  re- 
straint there  is  no  limit  on  where  they 
can  go. 

I  liope  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress together  will  be  able  to  take  appro- 
priate steps  to  eliminate  the  necessity 
for  this  ever-increasing  interest  rate. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  rather  significant 
that  during  the  last  several  years  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration  we  heard  al- 
most daily  speeches  expressing  great 
concern  about  the  high  interest  rates, 
which  were  then  approaching  4  percent. 
Today,  as  we  get  to  nearly  7  percent 
those  voices  have  become  strangely  si- 
lent. Why?  Have  they  no  concern  over 
the  plight  of  the  borrower? 

I  would  hope  that  some  Senators  would 
join  us  in  expressing  as  much  concern 
over  the  7 -percent  interest  rates  as  they 
did  when  the  interest  rate  was  nearly 
one-lialf  of  what  it  is  today.  Small  busi- 
nessmen, farmers,  and  homeowners  can- 
not cope  with  the  interest  rates  under 
the  Johnson  administration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  complete  accoid  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  said.  I  hope  this 
warning — and  the  warning  flags  are  be- 
coming more  numerous — is  taken  cog- 
nizance of.  It  has  been  by  the  adminis- 
tration but  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
do  so  as  well,  so  that  in  tandem  we  can 
face  up  to  this  joint  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  1119»,  ex- 
plaining the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

S.  3017,  introduced  at  the  request  i.t  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  wuuld  remove  the  6- 
pcrcent  statutory  interest  ceiling  on  loans 
and  mortgages  insured  under  title  XI  ol  tlie 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as  amended,  and 
give  tiie  Secretary  ol  Commerce  tiie  authority 
to  approve  such  interest  rates  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  reasonable,  taking  into  account 
the  range  ui  interest  rates  prevailing  in  tlie 
private  market  tor  sinular  loans  and  the  risks 
a.ssumed  by  the  Department  of  Cujjimerce. 

BACKGROUND    AND   FXPLAN.\TION    OF   THE    BILL 

Under  title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
.\ct.  rJ36.  llie  Secretary  ol  Commerce  is  au- 
thorized to  insure  up  to  ,$l  billion  outstand- 
ing of  ship  mortgages  and  loans,  and  such 
insurance  m.ay  be  lor  the  benefit  ol  holders  of 
l)ond.j  and  notes  i  merchant  marine  bonds) 
i.ssued  under  a  trust  indenture  undfr  wliicli 
the  trustee  is  ilic  mortgagee  or  lender.  The 
laitli  of  the  United  States  is  pledged  to  the 
payment  of  both  interest  and  principal  of 
insured  mortgages  and  loans.  In  the  event 
of  default,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  make 
cish  payments  simply  upon  the  assignment 
to  him  of  the  mortgage  or  loan.  These  pay- 
ments are  made  from  the  Federal  sliip  niort- 
g.tge  insurance  fund,  wiiich  is  a  revolving 
iund  consisting  ol  receipts  from  insurance 
premiums,  other  fees,  and  appropriations 
made  to  the  fund.  If  tlie  fund  is  inadequate 
to  pay  claims,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  t<> 
Ijorrow  from  tlie  Treasury  to  satisfy  claims. 

Section  1104(a)  (5)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936.  provides  that  to  ije  eligible  I<jr 
mortgage  insurance  a  ship  mortgage  must, 
among  other  requirements,  secure  bonds, 
notes,  or  other  obligations  bearing  interest 
(exclusive  of  premium  charges  for  insurance) 
at  a  rate  not  to  e.xceed  5  percent  per  annum 
on  the  unpaid  principal  balance  or  not  to  ex- 
ceed 6  percent  per  annum  on  such  balance 
if  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  finds  that  in 
certain  areas  or  under  special  circumstances 
the  mortgage  or  lending  market  demands  It. 

By  reference  to  section  1104(a)(5),  sec- 
tion 1104(b)  (C)  places  the  same  requirement 
on  loans  with  respect  to  the  maximum  inter- 
est rate  if  they  are  to  be  eligible  lor  insur- 
ance. This  refers  to  loans  which  are  made  to 
finance  construction  of  the  ship  and  which 
preceded  the  mortgage  which  is  placed  on 
the  ship  alter  the  ship  is  completed. 

Tlie  bill  would  amend  section  1104(a)(5) 
to  substitute  for  tlie  5-  and  6-percent  maxi- 
mums a  provision  that  the  interest  rate  shall 
not  exceed  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  be  reasonable,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  range  of  interest  rates  prevailing 
in  the  private  market  for  similar  loans  and 
the  risks  assumed  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Under  this  language,  there  could 
be  circumstances  under  which  the  rale  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  reasonable 
would  exceed  6  percent. 

Since  November  1966,  the  Department  has 
approved  Interest  rates  under  the  terms  of 
the  existing  law  as  follows: 

Interest  rate  (percent):  Date  approved 

5  75 Nov.  17,   1966 

5.10 Feb.     1.1967 

5.50 Mar.  20.  1967 

5.50 Apr.  21,   1967 

5.40 _ Mav  25.   1967 

6.00 Jiine28.  1967 

6.00 Aug.  10.   1967 

At  the  present  time  there  are  applications 
for  mortgage  and  loan  Insurance  totaling 
$314,075,100  (Of  which  financing  of  $35,500.- 
000  has  already  been  arranged  i  for  70  ships 
and  691  barges  which  are  to  be  built  by  pri- 
vate owners  with  privately  generated  funds 
to  upgrade  and  modernize  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  Under  existing  law,  since  tne 
market  requires  a  rate  of  interest  higher  than 
6  percent,  the  Department  cannot  Insure 
these  loans  and  niortgages  and  the  vessels 
therefore  carmot  be  btilit. 
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CONCLtTSION  ' 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  greatly  facili- 
tate the  construction  of  vessels  to  upgrade 
the  seriously  depleted  merchant  marine. 
That  there  Is  a  necessity  for  revitalizing  the 
fleet  seems  beyond  dispute  and  enactment  of 
this  measure  will  aid  In  that  effort  without 
additional  cost  or  risk  to  the  Government. 
The  provisions  of  title  XI  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amended,  require  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  exercise  discretion 
In  insuring  loans  and  mortgages  and  the 
Secretary  is  required  to  determine  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  and  soundness  of  the  proj- 
ect as  a  prerequisite  to  insuring  the  loan  or 
mortgage. 

This  history  of  the  Federal  ship  mortgage 
insurance  program  testifies  to  the  soundness 
and  wisdom  of  this  program  and  the  neces- 
sity for  continuing  its  active  use  by  enact- 
ment of  this  bill.  In  the  14  years  the  program 
has  been  In  operation  the  Government  has 
acted  prudently  and  wisely  in  granting  in- 
surance, as  is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  ap- 
proximately $4  million  a  year,  before  admin- 
istrative expenses,  accrues  to  the  United 
States  from  operation  of  the  fund.  The  wit- 
ness from  the  Maritime  Administration  tes- 
tified tha«  the  change  in  law  sought  by  this 
bill  woul«l  probably  result  in  increased  rev- 
enues to  the  Government  rather  than  any 
additional  expense. 

COST    OP    THE    LEGISLATION 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  result  in  no 
additional  expense  to,tite''GoVernment. 

The  amendment-s  weie'agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to"  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read,  the  third 
time,  and  passed.  '       , 


COAST  GUARD  AUTHORIZATIONS, 
1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
1103.  H.R.   15224. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGI.5LATIVE  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R. 
15224)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft  and 
construction  of  shore  and  offshore  es- 
tablishments for  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebiU? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the^-ight  to  object,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  iMr. 
Griffin  J  wanted  to  be  notified  before 
this  bill  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  have  talked  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  He  told  us  to  go  ahead  and 
It  is  only  on  that  basis  that  we  are  tak- 
ing it  up  at  this  time.  It  does  meet  with 
his  approval. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  have  no  objection. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excei-pt  from  the  report 
'No.  1120'.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  capital  requirements  of 
the  Coast  Guard  for  ships,  planes,  shore  fa- 


cilities, aids  to  navigation,  and  bridge  recon- 
struction for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 

BACKGROUND 

The  original  request  contained  in  the 
Coast  Guard  authorization  bills  (S  3034  and 
H.R.  15224)  was  for  $107  million  as  compared 
with  the  request  for  $107,014,000  of  last  year 
In  enacting  H  R.  15224  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives authorized  the  appropriation  of  an 
additional  $29  million  for  the  construction 
of  three  high-endurance  cutters  rather  than 
for  Just  the  one  such  vessel  requested  The 
committee,  believing  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  be  prudent  and  well 
founded,  concurs  In  the  authorization  of 
funds  for  three  high-endurance  cutters  and 
recommends  enactment  of  the  measure  as 
passed  by  the  HoiLse  of  Representatives. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  presently  operating  33 
high-endurance  cutters,  and  during  previous 
years  funds  have  been  made  available  for  the 
replacement  of  10  of  these  vessels  Of  this 
number,  one  Is  In  actual  operation  and  two 
win  be  available  In  the  near  future.  Of  the 
remaining  23  vessels,  six  were  built  in  or 
about  1936.  and  Ave  are  converted  World 
War  II  seaplane  tenders  All  of  these  vessels 
are  overage.  At  the  present  rate  of  replace- 
ment— one  per  year — the  last  one  will  not 
be  replaced  for  another  20  or  so  years. 
In  the  light  of  the  rigorous  service  to  which 
these  vessels  are  subjected,  maintaining 
weather  stations  In  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
and  service  with  the  Navy  in  Vietnam,  the 
rate  of  replacement  appears  to  be  unreason- 
ably slow.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  com- 
mittee, while  it  is  consclotis  of  the  many  de- 
mands upon  the  budget,  believes  that  the 
addition  of  two  more  cutters  to  the  present 
authorization  Is  fully  warranted. 

In  addition  to  its  other  duties,  the  Coast 
Guard  is  required  to  conform  to  certain 
Navy  requirements  with  respect  to  antisub- 
marine warfare,  ocean  station  duties,  and 
search  and  rescue  functions  In  time  of  emer- 
gency In  addition,  the  high-endurance  cut- 
ters are  required  to  have  certain  capabilities 
with  respect  to  balloon  tracking  radar  and 
communications  equipment  to  permit  coor- 
dination with  Navy  vessels  in  time  of  emer- 
gency. The  fact  that  these  vessels  are  avail- 
able for  such  service  permits  the  Navy  to  cut 
down  on  its  own  requirements  In  this  field. 
since  these  vessels  can  be  deployed  on  rela- 
tively short  notice. 

The  bill  provides  for  construction  of  an 
oceanographic  cutter  to  replace  an  overage 
buoy  tender  presently  serving  in  this  field. 
The  Coast  Guard  has  been  assigned  very 
substantial  responsibilities  in  connection 
With  the  oceanographic  program  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  it  Is  essential  that  it  have 
proper  equipment  to  support  its  activities. 
The  vessel  presently  in  use  Is  not  capable 
of  supplying  information  on  certain  ice  con- 
ditions In  the  far  north  because  its  con- 
struction is  not  such  as  to  enable  it  to  ap»- 
proach  and  remain  In  the  necessary  areas  of 
study  during  certain  periods  of  the  year. 
The  new  vessel  would  be  ice  strengthened 
and  would  be  specifically  designed  for  the 
service  to  which  it  would  ts  assigned.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  the  fact  that  the  study 
of  oceanoagraphy  Is  rapidly  assuming  major 
importance  in  our  Government,  and  It  is 
essential  that  those  charged  with  the  collec- 
tion of  knowledge  have  the  proper  equipment 
to  perform  their  functions. 

The  Coast  Guard  historically  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  collection  of  knowledge  from 
the  sea  and  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  assume 
.1  major  role  in  this  field.  However,  it  can- 
not perform  its  functions  properly  with  to- 
tally Inadequate  equipment,  and  hence,  the 
committee  strongly  endorses  its  request  for 
this  new  vessel. 

In  this  connection,  there  Is  also  a  request 
for  procurement  and  installation  of  eight 
sensor  s>'stems  and  three  monitor  buoys  in 
the  amount  of  $450,000.  The  purpose  of  these 
systems    and    buoys    Is    to   provide    oceano- 


graphic and  meteorological  data  In  support 
of  the  national  oceanographic  program.  Each 
sensor  system  will  make  temperature,  salin- 
ity, and  current  observations  and  record 
the  Information.  At  unmanned  stations  it  is 
necessary  to  provide,  in  addition  to  the 
recording  devices,  a  telemetering  capability 
to  forward  the  data  to  a  collecting  point. 
This  expenditure  can  clearly  be  Justified  on 
the  ground  that  it  Is  relatively  inexpensive 
but  at  the  same  time  a  vitally  important 
element  in  the  entire  oceanographic  pro- 
gram, and  the  data  secured  by  this  means 
are  obtained  at  substantially  less  cost  than 
other  data-collecting  devices  such  as  slilps. 

A  request  is  made  for  construction  of  a 
coastal  buoy  tender  This  is  designed  t«  oper- 
ate in  and  about  Chesapeake  Bay  as  a  re- 
placement for  two  overage  vessels.  Tliis  ves- 
sel, when  constructed,  will  permit  the  ren- 
dering of  necessary  service  to  aids  to  naviga- 
tion with  35  men  as  compared  with  the  56 
presently  operating  on  the  two  vessels  in 
vise. 

A  number  of  the  requests  for  funds  made 
by  Coast  Guard  are  virtually  mandatory.  In 
this  classification  the  committee  places  the 
construction  of  a  buoy  tender,  biuge  depot, 
and  moorings  to  permit  assumption  of  Its 
statutory  responsibility  with  respect  to  navi- 
gation aids  on  the  lower  NUssissippt.  The 
area  from  Baton  Rouge,  Lii  ,  to  Natchez, 
Miss  ,  a  distance  of  118  miles,  has  been  under 
the  control  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  which 
has  maintained  the  navigation  aids  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis.  This  function  can  no  long- 
er be  continued  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  in  consequence  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  facilities  for  Coast  Guard 
operation. 

Some  4  years  ago,  the  Coast  Guard  ac- 
quired Governors  Island.  N.Y..  from  the  Army 
and  over  the  years  has  been  maintaining  an 
improvement  program  at  that  site  to  adapt 
the  location  for  its  needs. 

The  island  is  located  Immediately  south  of 
Manhattan  Island,  New  York  City,  and  ferry 
service  is  required  to  transport  men  and  ma- 
teriel from  Manhattan.  The  Army  main- 
tained this  service  with  three  ferryboats 
each  with  about  3  30-car  capacity.  These 
vessels  were  taken  over  by  tlie  Coast  Guard 
at  the  time  of  its  acquisition  of  the  island. 
The  smallest  was  a  steam  ferry  built  in 
1929  which  is  reaching  the  end  of  its  useful 
life.  It  was  testified  that  a  surplus  ferry  can 
be  obtained  from  the  city  of  New  York  for 
$150,000  which  would  be  substantially  less 
than  the  cost  of  repairing  and  rebuilding 
the  existing  ferry.  In  addition,  the  new  ves- 
.=el  will  permit  the  elimination  of  one  crew- 
member,  and  the  committee  recommends  ap- 
proval of  this  item. 

Other  work  planned  for  the  New  York 
base  at  Governors  Island  Is  the  construction 
of  a  sewage  system  to  connect  with  the  mu- 
nicipal system.  At  the  present  time,  sewage  is 
damped  in  the  New  York  Harbor  and  this 
condition  must  be  corrected.  This  proposal 
would  restilt  in  a  system  meeting  Federal 
standards  and  will  eliminate  the  pollution 
condition  by  pumping  the  sewage  underwater 
lo  the  municipal  system. 

Chiefly  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  a  vessel 
replacement  program  to  keep  pace  with  Coast 
Guard  needs,  a  continuing  program  of  up- 
Trading  existing  vessels  mu.'-t  be  maintained. 
These  include  modernization  of  five  buoy 
tenders  presently  engaged  in  servicing  float- 
ing aids  to  navleation  and  lce'3res!:in:j.  Be- 
cause Increased  duties  require  iiicreasod  mnn- 
nins.  it  is  proposed  to  enlarge  herthuis  arer-s 
on  two  coastal  tenders,  install  high-Ci'p.icity 
aenerators  on  five  tenders,  and  air-condition 
living  sp.'ces  on  six  '"nders. 

Along  the  same  lines,  similar  improvements 
are  scheduled  on  three  of  the  eight  ice- 
breakers operated  by  the  Coast  Gu..rd.  by 
way  of  rearrangement  of  working  r;reas.  im- 
proving berthing  areas,  sanitary  ficilities. 
and  ventilation.  Installation  of  secure  com- 
munications on  one  Icebreaker  will  f.iclUtate 
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communication  with  the  Navy,  as  required. 
These  vessels  are,  with  one  exception,  over- 
a^'e  now  and  will  be  required  to  operate  for 
some  10  more  years  under  the  present  pro- 
gram. The  ships  were  designed  to  accom- 
modate 111  men  and  over  170  men  are  now- 
quartered  in  these  same  spaces.  No  major 
changes  have  been  made  In  arrangments  of 
working  and  storage  spaces  since  the  vessels 
were  designed  In  1940.  These  vessels  are  the 
last  of  the  fteet  to  receive  these  improve- 
nienls.  and  In  view  of  the  necessity  for  keep- 
ins  tlip  vessels  in  operation  for  u  long  period 
uf  time,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
necessity  of  this  expenditure.  In  the  same 
situation  are  six  high-endurance  cutters  built 
in  1936.  Accommodations  considered  adequate 
in  tiiose  days  are  much  lower  than  desirable 
under  present  conditions,  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  million  dollars  appears  to  be  com- 
pletely Justified  to  increase  space  allowance 
per  miun  and  generally  Improve  living  condi- 
tions for  the  crews. 

Over  the  years  balloon  tracking  radar 
equipment  has  been  installed  on  a  number 
of  these  vessels  to  meet  requirements  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization.  Installation  cl 
tills  equipment  eliminates  the  only  recreation 
area  oI^  this  particul.ar  group  of  cutters  and 
necessitates  rearrangement  of  space  to  find 
.substitute  areas. 

Request  for  replacement  of  aircraft  for  the 
cammg  fiscal  year  is  limited  to  procurement 
of  nine  medium-range  recovery  aircraft  at  a 
total  cost  of  $14,636,000.  These  nine  will  re- 
place nine  aircraft  which  are  presently  over- 
age. As  a  matter  of  fact.  41  of  the  type  of  air- 
craft to  be  replaced  will  be  overage  during 
tlie  coming  year.  The  committee  hopss  that 
xhe  necessary  request  will  be  forthcoming 
from  the  Coast  Guard  fcr  fiscal  1970  for  the 
replacement  of  the  remaining  32  of  these  air- 
craft. 

A  very  considerable  number  of  shore  facil- 
ities are  over  50  years  of  age  and  their  re- 
placement is  imperative  both  in  the  interests 
',:  salety  and  efficiency.  It  is  t.he  committee's 
•.  iew  tliat  tins  program  has  been  moving  at 
X(xj  slow  a  pace,  but  in  view  of  present  fiscal 
consideration,  there  is  little  opportunity  to 
speed  it  up  at  the  moment.  The  improve- 
ments and  replacements  are  to  be  made  at  a 
number  of  stations  around  the  country  and 
consist  of  construction  of  family  quarters  and 
operational  buildings,  as  well  as  Improve- 
ments to  piers  and  moorings. 

The  small  stations  to  be  funded  during  tlie 
current  year  include  the  Siuslaw  River  Sta- 
tion at  Florence.  Oreg.;  the  station  at  Ho- 
bucken.  N.C.;  Juneau.  Alaska:  Port  AUerton 
.Station  at  Hull.  Mass.;  Grays  Harbor.  West- 
port,  Wash.;  Port  Aransas,  Tex  :  Cape  San 
Bias  loran  station.  Gulf  County.  Fla.:  and 
Bayfield.  Wis.;  the  establishment  of  a  station 
at  Cape  Charles  City.  Va..  and  constrtiction 
of  a  new  station  at  Annapolis,  Md.  As  a  part 
o:  a  major  plan  a  station  is  to  be  established 
m  New  Haven.  Conn.,  Fort  Totten,  N.Y..  and 
E.iton's  Neck  Station  is  to  be  modernized  to 
serve  the  needs  of  western  Long  Island 
Sound. 

In  addition,  the  Coast  Guard  base  at  San 
Juan,  PR.,  requires  extensive  renewal,  and 
the  contemplated  work  includes  replacement 
of  existing  bulkhead,  dredging,  paving,  and 
the  construction  of  a  barracks,  galley,  and 
messhall  basically  to  serve  the  needs  for  the 
air  station  personnel. 

The  same  situation  with  respect  to  the 
need  for  the  replacement  of  dock  facilities 
and  piers  exists  at  the  Coast  Guard  base  in 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  and  requires  construc- 
tion of  a  new  dock  and  mooring  facilities.  In 
many  of  these  cases,  the  construction  of  new 
facilities,  in  fact,  represents  a  substantial 
saving  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  exist- 
ing Installations  are  requiring  Increasing 
maintenance  merely  to  prevent  their  total 
collapse.  Among  the  larger  items  required 
for    continued    proper    functioning    of    the 


Coast  Guard  are  tlie  construction  of  build- 
ings at  the  Coast  Guard  air  station  at  Mo- 
bile. Ala  This  station  was  commissioned  in 
December  1966  by  utilizing  a  previously  de- 
commissioned Air  Force  facility.  Since  the 
closing  of  the  Bermuda  station  and  the 
training  station  at  Savannah,  Ga  ,  the  plan 
Is  to  base  and  train  helicopter  crews  for  ice- 
breakers and  other  functions  at  the  Mobile 
.'Ite  It  has  become  necessary  to  construct 
barracks  and  various  other  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate the  additional  men.  It  Is  pro- 
posed to  increase  the  personiiel  from  the 
present  total  of  188  to  354  as  required  by 
the  expanded  functions  to  be  administered 
at  th.it  base 

It  is  proposed  to  construct  n  new  major 
base  at  Portsmouth.  Va  ,  to  replace  and 
consolidate  existing  facilities  The  piers  pres- 
ently in  use  for  mooring  large  cutters  are 
in  very  poor  condition  and  will  be  Inade- 
quate for  the  new  and  larger  cutters  pres- 
ently being  placed  in  operation  In  addition, 
the  barracks  are  substandard  and  do  not 
Justify  rehabilitation.  While  the  present  bill 
does  not  provide  for  replacement  of  these 
barracks,  as  the  various  facilities  in  the  area 
are  consolidated,  it  will  be  necessary  In  the 
ne.;r  future  to  construct  an  industrial  base. 
supply  depot  station,  and  family  housing 
area  as  well.  The  effect  of  this  development 
will  be  to  con.solidate  various  scattered  facil- 
ities in  the  Portsmovith  area. 

A  similar  development  Is  being  .mder- 
taken  at  the  base  at  Yerba  Buena  Island 
in  California  It  is  proposed  to  combine  units 
presently  located  In  San  Francisco  and  the 
surrounding  area,  and  to  this  end  it  Is  pro- 
posed to  construct  piers,  barracks,  and  In- 
dustrial facilities.  This  particular  develop- 
ment will  facilitate  the  efficient  handling  of 
search  and  rescue  cases  and  will  permit  the 
use  of  larger  vessels. 

The  request  for  construction  of  a  sewage 
disposal  facility  at  Galveston.  Tex.  will  elim- 
inate the  flow  of  raw  sewage  into  Galves- 
ton Harbor  and  will  meet  Federal  stand- 
ards. The  total  cost  of  the  plant  will  be  $100.- 
000  and  in  view  of  the  gains  to  be  achieved 
it  is  extremely  desirable. 

A  further  development  of  the  Portsmouth 
Harbor  Statioti  at  New  Castle.  N.H..  will  en- 
tall  dredging  the  construction  of  a  pier  and 
small  buildings.  At  present,  two  medium- 
endurance  cutters  are  based  there  and  con- 
struction of  a  new  pier  is  necessary  to  permit 
mooring  of  the  two  vessels  without  the 
prospect  of  damage  because  of  inadequate 
facilities. 

The  major  repair  facilities  maintained  by 
the  Coast  Guard  is  the  yard  at  Curtis  Bay, 
Md.  Since  19C4.  a  program  has  continued  to 
replace  and  consolidate  facilities  of  that  yard 
to  permit  greater  efliclency.  The  present  pro- 
gram calls  for  modification  of  certain  build- 
ings and  consolidation  of  metalshop,  paint- 
shop,  and  relocation  of  machinery.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  additional  improvements  will  be 
made  over  the  coming  years  which  will  serve 
to  provide  better  service  to  the  fleet  and. 
hopefully,  savings  to  Justify  the  improve- 
ments. 

In  the  course  of  its  operations,  the  Coast 
Guard  maintains  more  than  45,000  aids  to 
navigation.  In  order  to  maintain  their  high 
standards  of  efTiclency.  maintenance  stand- 
ards must  be  adequate  and  from  time  to 
time  replacements  of  damaged  or  obsolete 
aids  mtist  be  made.  In  addition,  changed 
conditions  and  shipping  requirements  In  cer- 
tain areas  demand  relocation  of  these  facili- 
ties. At  the  same  time,  rivers  and  harbors 
improvement  projects  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers demand  installation  of  new  facilities. 
By  reason  of  the  fact  that  these  conditions 
are  changing  daily  it  is  impossible  to  pin- 
point the  actual  locations  improvements  will 
be  made. 

At  the  committee  hearing,  the  Coast  Guard 
listed  a  number  of  such  projects  that  are 
high  on  Its  priority  list.  It  may  well  be  that 


some  or  all  of  these  will  be  deferred  to  future 
years  because  of  higher  priority  of  items 
which  will  develop  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  In  connection  with  the  program  there 
is  a  continuity  practice  of  replacement  of 
manned  light  stations  Where  feasible,  the 
Coast  Guard  proposes  tu  continue  Its  pro- 
gram tu  convert  manned  stations  to  auto- 
matic stations  and  it  is  anticipated  that  this 
program  will  materially  reduce  the  number 
of  men  required  at  the  selected  stations. 
Again,  by  reason  of  changing  conditions,  it 
IS  impossible  to  give  a.'^surance  tliat  the  sta- 
tion named  by  the  Coast  Guard  will  be  Im- 
proved during  the  coming  fiscal  year.  As  part 
of  the  program,  it  is  jiroposed  to  replace 
three  existing  lightships  with  either  large 
navigational  buoys  or  a  combination  ol  fio.it- 
mg  and  shore  aids  At  present.  18  lightships 
are  operating,  of  which  six  are  over  40  years 
old  and  which  should  be  replaced.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  replace  three  of  these  during  the 
current  year.  While  this  program  is  lagging, 
it  should  be  pr)inled  out  that  since  1961  10 
lightships  have  been  replaced  and  the  cur- 
rent authorization  provides  fur  an  additional 
three. 

In  the  field  of  personnel  training.  Coast 
Guard  maintains  facilities  at  its  Reserve 
training  center  in  Yorktown.  Va  .  at  the 
training  center  in  Alameda.  Calif.,  and  at 
Cape  May,  N.J  Many  ol  tlie  buildings  at  these 
locations  date  Ui  World  War  II  and  have 
reached  the  end  of  their  useful  lives.  Con- 
tinued use  of  these  buildings  necessitate  a 
large  amount  of  maintenance  and  the  in- 
creasing demand  of  the  service  for  more  men 
lo  meet  its  needs  requires  expansion  of  some 
of  the  facilities.  In  general,  the  programs  are 
continuing  ones,  with  the  replacement  of 
the  most  deteriorated  buildings  being  sched- 
uled for  the  earliest  dates.  It  is  proposed  to 
construct  an  enlisted  men's  galley  and  mess 
building  at  the  training  center  in  Yorktown. 
Va..  and  to  construct  and  outfit  an  advanced 
englnemen's  school  at  that  point.  This  Lit- 
ter would  provide  training  for  officer  candi- 
dates and  limited  advanced  specialized  train- 
ing for  Coast  Guard  officers.  The  increasingly 
sophisticated  equipment  with  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  working  requires  greater 
training  fur  its  personnel,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  school  will  provide  the  nec- 
essary trained  men  for  the  newer  vessels 
being  placed  in  service. 

The  two  centers  maintained  at  Cape  May, 
N.J  .  and  at  Alameda.  Calif.,  are  designed  to 
provide  facilities  for  the  indoctrination  ol 
recruits.  At  Cape  May.  the  present  gymna- 
sium and  swimming  pool  are  in  extremely 
poor  condition.  This  has  necessitated  perma- 
nent evacuation  of  these  units  By  fiscal 
year  1969,  there  will  be  a  requirement  for 
1.500  recruits  and  appropriate  facilities  must 
be  provided  for  their  training.  Since  1962.  an 
administration  building,  three  barracks,  and 
a  powerplant  have  been  constructed  and  tins 
present  program  will  continue  the  updating 
of  the  facility.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  a 
medical-dental  building  to  replace  the  pres- 
ent administration-infirmary  building.  A  new 
administration  building  has  been  funded  and 
cnnstruc"ion  of  this  medical-dental  building 
appears  to  be  amply  Justified  in  the  light  o: 
the  development  program  being  tuidertaken 
there. 

Virtually  the  same  situation  exists  at  Ala- 
meda. Calif.,  which  is  tlie  west  coast  training 
center.  The  remaining  barracks  are  World 
War  II  buildings  of  frame  construction  and 
their  further  maintenance  Is  unjustified.  It  is 
proposed  to  replace  them  with  a  500-man 
building  of  reinforced  concrete  which  will  be 
not  only  safer  but  far  more  economlca!  tl-.an 
the  existing  buildings. 

As  a  part  of  the  continued  replacement 
and  expansion  of  Coast  Guard  facilities,  a 
program  of  site  survey  and  design  must  be 
provided.  That  proposed  for  1969  Is  slightly 
over  twice  the  figtire  for  the  current  year 
and  Includes  acquisition  of  sites  at  Houston. 
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Tex.,  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  at  New  Lon- 
don. Conn.,  and  other  locations.  This  work 
Is  necessary  to  provide  a  basis  for  planning 
of  future  construction  at  those  sites,  and 
the  increase  is  Justified  by  reason  of  the  In- 
clusion of  site  acquisition  In  the  total. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Coast 
Guard  acquired  responsibility  from  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  under  the  Truman-Hobbs  Act 
for  alternation  of  bridges  over  navigable 
waters.  Under  the  iaw.  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  makes  a  determination  with 
respect  to  those  bridges  that  are  obstructive 
to  tree  navigation  and  these  obstacles  are 
removed  on  a  cost-sharing  basis  by  the 
Government  and  bridge  owner.  The  present 
projects  include  replacement  of  the  Berwick 
Bay  Bridge.  Morgan  City.  La.,  and  the  Calu- 
met River  bridges  at  Chicago.  111.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  total  cost  of  these  two  proj- 
ects will  run  in  the  neighborhood  of  $28 
million,  of  which  $5,800,000  is  provided  In 
this  bill. 

One  cf  the  major  deficiencies  In  the  Coast 
Guard  is  in  the  area  of  providing  sufficient 
and  suitable  public  family  quarters.  The  per- 
centage of  Coast  Guard  personnel  in  Govern- 
ment •housing  is  fir  below  that  of  the  other 
«rmed  -services  and  has  a  detrimental  ef- 
fect on  reenllstments  because  of  the  morale 
factor  The  provision  for  funds  In  this  bill 
is  m  the  amount  of  $8  million  for  this  pur- 
pose 

The  committee  reiterates  the  fact  that  the 
Coast  Guard  has  been  far  too  conservative  In 
Its  program  on  replacement  of  Its  high-en- 
durance cutters  and  that  the  addition  of 
two  of  these  units  Is  more  than  justified  by 
The  physical  condition  of  its  fleet  and  the 
increasing  demands  for  its  service. 

The  committee  Is  of  the  view  that  this  bill 
represents  the  minimum  needs  of  the  Coast 
Guard  and  urges  Its  enactment. 

COST    OF    LEGISL.^TION 

The  total  cost  of  the  legislation  is  $136 
million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  H.R.  152241  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1122.  ar.d  that  the  remainder  of  the 
calendar  be  considered  in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.        I 


FLATHEAD  RESERVATION,  MONT. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  2701)  to  provide  for  sale  or  ex- 
change of  isolated  tracts  of  tribal  lands 
on  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont., 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  amendments,  on  page  1,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  3  strike  out: 

That  the  Confederated  Sallsh  and  Koot- 
enai Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation, 
Montana,  may  dispose  of  or  acquire  tribal 
landa  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the 
reservation  In  trust  on  the  conditions  here- 
inafter set  forth,  which  transactions  may 
be  accomplished  by  any  combination  of 
caah,  terms,  or  exchange  with  or  without 
the  giving  or  receipt  of  boot. 

Sec.  2.  Said  Confederated  Tribes  may  dls- 
poee  of  lands   beneflclally  owned  by   them 


and    held    by    the    United    States    In    trust 
only  as  to  the  following  lands: 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

That  upon  request  of  the  Confederated 
Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead 
Reservation,  Montana,  acting  through  their 
governing  body,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Is  authorized  to  dispose  of  the  follow- 
ing described  tribal  lands  within  the  ex- 
terior boundaries  of  the  reservation  by  sale 
at  not  less  than  fair  market  value  or  by  ex- 
change: Prctided.  That  the  values  of  any 
lands  so  exchanged  either  shall  be  approxi- 
mately equal  In  fair  market  value,  or  If  they 
are  not  approximately  eqtial  the  values  shall 
be  equalized  by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the 
grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  circum- 
stances require: 

On  page  5.  after  line  13,  strike  out: 

SEC.  3  Said  Confederated  Tribes  may  ac- 
quire Indian  or  non-Indian-owned  lands  In 
trust  to  hold  for  tribal  use  or  for  alienation 
to  tribal  members  in  trust.  The  authority 
herein  contained  Is  In  addition  to  existing 
authority  to  acquire  tribal  lands. 

Sec.  4.  Any  transfer  of  lands  hereunder 
shall  be  subject  to  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  his  authorized 
represent.ative. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

Sec.  2.  Upon  request  oi  the  Confederated 
sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  acquire  Indian 
or  non-Indlan-owned  lands  wlthm  the  res- 
ervation boundaries  for  such  tribes,  and  such 
lands  may  be  held  for  tribal  use  or  for  sale  to 
tribal  members.  Title  to  lands  acquired  pur- 
suant to  this  authority  shall  be  taken  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States  In  trust  for  the 
tribes  or  Individual  for  whom  the  land  is  ac- 
quired. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  2701 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  upon 
request  of  the  Confederated  Sallsh  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation. 
Montana,  acting  through  their  governltig 
taodv,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  author- 
ized to  dispose  of  the  following  described 
tribal  lands  within  the  exterior  boundaries 
of  the  reservation  by  sale  at  not  less  than 
fair  market  value  or  by  exchange:  Provided. 
That  the  values  of  any  lands  so  exchanged 
either  shall  be  approximately  equal  in  fair 
market  value,  or  if  they  are  not  approxi- 
mately equal  the  values  shall  be  equalized 
by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the  grantor  or  to 
the  Secretary  as  the  clrciunstances  require: 
Township  17  north,  range  20  west.  M.P.M., 
section  6  lots  2,  3,  4,  containing  11S53 
acres. 

Township  18  north,  range  21  west.  M.P.M., 

section  20  north  half  north  half  northwest 

quarter  southeast  quarter,  containing  1000 

acres. 

Township  19  north,  range  21  west,  M.P.M., 

section  2b   south   half   northeast  quarter, 

containing  80.00  acres. 

Township  20  north,  range  21  west,  M.P.M., 
section     1     northeast    quarter    southwest 
quarter,  containing  40.00  acres. 

Township  22  north,  range  22  west,  M.P.M., 
section    3    north    half    southeast   quarter, 
containing  80.00  acres. 

Township  19  north,  range  23  west,  M.P.M., 
section    5    northeast    quart«r    southwest 
quarter,   containing  40.00  acres: 

section  35  south  hall  northeast  quarter, 
southeast  quarter  northwest  quarter,  north- 
east quarter  southeast  quarter,  containing 
160  00  acres. 
Township  20  north,  range  23  west,  M.P.M., 
section  15  northeast  quarter,  southeast 
quarter  northwest  quarter,  containing  200.00 
acree; 


section  17  west  half  southwest  quarter, 
containing  80.00  acres; 

section  18  southeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter,  east  half  southeast  quarter,  con- 
taining 120  00  acres; 

section  29  northwest  quarter  southwest 
quarter,  containing  40.00  acres; 

section  30  northeast  quarter  southeast 
quarter,  containing  40  00  acres; 

section  29  west  half  southwest  quarter 
southwest  quarter  southwest  quarter,  con- 
taining 5  00  acres; 

section  ^2  northwest  quarter  northwest 
quarter  northwest  quarter  northwest  quarter, 
containing  2.50  acres. 

Township  22  north,  range  23  west,  M.P.M.. 
section     9     southwest     quarter     northeast 
quarter,   southeast  quarter  northwest  quar- 
ter,  east   half   southwest  quarter,   west   half 
southeast  quarter,  containing  240.00  acres. 
Township  23  north,  r.mge  23  west.  M  P.M.. 
section     3     southwest     quarter     northeast 
quarter,  containing  40.00  acres; 

section  5  west  half  southeast  quarter 
northwest  quarter,  southwest  quarter  north- 
west quarter,  containing  60.00  acres; 

section  17  southea.st  quarter  southeast 
quarter,  containing  40.00  acres; 

section  19  lots  2  and  4.  southeast  quarter 
northwest  quarter,  conunning  103.21  acres. 
Township  24  north,  range  23  west.  M.P.M., 
section  19  southwest  quarter  northeast 
quarter,  northeast  quarter  southwest  quar- 
ter, east  half  southeast  quarter,  contalnin^' 
160.00  acres; 

section  20  southwest  quarter  southwest 
quarter,  containing  40.00  acres: 

section  30  northeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter,  containing  40.00  acres. 

Township  23  north,  range  24  west.  M.P.M., 
section     1     northeast     quarter     southwest 
quarter,  containing  40.00  acres; 

section  3  northwest  quarter  southeast 
quarter,  containing  40  00  acres; 

section  24  northeast  quarter  southeast 
quarter  northeast  quarter,  south  half  sotith- 
east  quarter  northeast  quarter,  southeast 
quarter  southeast  quarter  southeast  quarter, 
containing  40.00  acres. 

Township  24  north,  range  24  west.  M.P.M,, 
section  1  lot  2.  containing  26.10  acres; 
section    35    northwest    quarter    northeast 
quarter,  containing  40.00  acres. 

Sec.  2,  Upon  request  of  the  Confederated 
Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes,  the  Secretary  o; 
the  Interior  is  authorized  to  acquire  Indian 
or  non-Indian-owned  lands  within  tue  res- 
ervation boundaries  for  such  tribes,  ana 
such  lands  may  be  held  for  tribal  use  or  for 
sale  to  tribal  members.  Title  to  lands  acquired 
pursuant  to  this  authority  shall  be  taken  In 
the  name  of  the  United  States  in  trust  for 
the  tribes  or  individual  for  whom  the  land 
is  acqtiired. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and    passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  1143),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

purpose 

The  purpose  of  S.  6701,  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Mansfield  and  Metcalf,  is  to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  certain  Isolated  tracts  of  land 
on  the  reservation  presently  owned  by  the 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead 
Reservation,  and  to  authorize  the  Tribes  to 
acquire  Indian-  or  non-Indian-owned  lands 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  tribal  use  or  con- 
veyance to  tribal  members  in  trust.  Any 
transfer  of  lands  under  the  bill  would  be 
subject  to  the  prior  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 
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NEED 

The  Flathead  Reservation  was  set  aside 
by  the  treaty  of  July  16.  1855  (12  Stat.  975). 
The  entire  reservation,  comprising  1.243.969 
acres,  is  within  the  watershed  of  the  Flat- 
head River.  Allotments  were  made  In  the 
early  1900's  and  the  reservation  lands  sur- 
plus-to-needs  for  allotment  purposes  were 
opened  to  homestead  entry  In  1910  Allotted 
lands,  for  the  most  part,  were  located  on 
slopes,  in  the  foothills,  and  In  the  moun- 
tains. Except  for  these  scattered  tracts 
throughout  the  reservation,  practically  all  of 
the  remaining  tribal  lands  are  in  high  and 
rough  mountains  that  form  the  borders  of 
the  reservation  on  all  sides  except  in  the 
northwest  corner.  None  of  the  isolated  tracts 
amounting  to  2,000  acres  are  within  the  Flat- 
head Irrigation  project. 

Tlie  tribes  plan  to  sell  or  exchange  these 
specific  tracts  and  reinvest  the  proceeds  In 
their  land-acquisition  program.  Although  the 
Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  June  18,  1934, 
contains  ample  authority  for  the  Secretary 
to  acquire  lands  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  tribes,  the  authority  contained  in  the 
bill  is  necessary  If  the  tribes  are  to  be  per- 
mitted to  sell  the  scattered  tracts  presently 
owned  by  the  tribes,  or  to  resell  any  of  the 
acquired  lands  to  individual   members. 

More  than  30  years  ago  the  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  recognized  the  need  of  a 
land-acquisition  program  to  consolidate  Indl. 
an  landholdings.  Over  the  years  the  tribes 
have  acquired  149.471  acres  of  land  for  tribal 
use  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $1,759,000. 
thereby  increasing  the  total  tribal  acreage  to 
558.389  acres.  In  addition,  60.293  acres  are 
held   In   trust   for   tribal   members. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  land-acquisi- 
tion program  has  been  to  obtain  through  pur- 
chase and  exchange  grazing  and  timbered 
hinds  on  the  reservation  that  are  needed  by 
the  tribes  and  its  members  to  facilitate  the 
operation  of  family-sized  range  and  farm 
units,  to  provide  better  management  for 
range  and  timbered  lands,  to  reduce  the 
..creage  held  in  multiple  ownership,  to  pro- 
vide the  tribes  with  ingress  and  egress  to 
their  lands,  to  provide  sources  of  water  for 
surrounding  tribal  range  lands,  and  to  help 
improve  the  economy  of  tribal  members. 
S.  2701  Is  simply  one  more  step  In  the  further- 
ance of  this  program. 

AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  has  adopted  two  amend- 
ments suggested  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  first  amendment  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  dis- 
pose of  the  land  upon  the  request  of  the 
tribal  governing  body  at  not  less  than  the 
fair  market  value.  The  second  amendment 
deletes  present  sections  3  and  4  of  the  bill 
and  adds  a  new  section  2.  This  new  section 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  upon 
request  of  the  tribes,  to  acquire  Indian-  or 
non-Indlan-ow-ned  lands,  and  such  lands 
may  be  held  for  tribal  use  or  sold  to  tribal 
members.  Title  to  the  lands  would  be  taken 
ir;  the  United  States  In  trust  for  the  tribes 
or  Individuals  for  whom  the  lands  are 
acquired. 

COST 

The  enactment  of  the  bill  will  Involve  no 
Federal  cost. 


NORTHERN     CHEYENNE     INDIAN 
RESERVATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'H.R.  5704)  to  grant  minerals,  in- 
cluding oil,  gas,  and  other  natural  de- 
posits on  certain  lands  in  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation  to  certain 
Indians  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  with  an  amendment,  on  page  2, 
after  line  8,  strike  out: 


Sec,  2.  Any  allottee  on  the  Northern  Chey- 
enne Indian  Reservation,  or  any  heir  or 
devisee  of  an  allottee,  or  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Tribe,  may  commence  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Montana  an  action  a^;alnst  the  United 
States  to  determine  whether  the  provisions 
of  section  3  ol  the  Act  of  June  3.  1926,  as 
amended,  which  provided  that  at  the  end  of 
fifty  years  the  minerals  in  allotted  land 
shall  become  the  property  of  the  allottees 
or  their  heirs  or  devisees,  gave  the  allottees 
a  constitutionally  protected  interest.  The 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and 
determine  the  action,  and  an  appeal  from 
its  Judgment  may  be  taken  as  provided  by 
law.  If  the  court  determines  that  the  allot- 
tee has  a  right  that  may  not  be  taken  with- 
out just  compensation,  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  shall  cease  to  have  any  force  or 
effect,  and  the  provisions  of  section  3  of 
the  Act  of  June  3.  1926.  as  amended  by  the 
Acts  of  July  24.  1947,  and  September  21, 
1961,  shall  tiieretipon  be  carried  out  .ts  fully 
as  if  section  3  had  not  been  amended  by 
this  Act. 

Any  action  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  commenced  within  two  years  irom  the 
date  of  this  Act.  and  no  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  an  action 
for  such  purpose  commenced  thereafter. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

Sec.  2.  The  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  is 
authorized  to  commence  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Montana 
an  action  acainst  the  allottees  who  received 
allotments  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  June  3. 
1926,  .ta  amended,  their  heirs  or  devisees. 
either  individually  or  as  a  class,  to  deter- 
mine whether  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  June  3.  1926.  as  amended,  the  allottees, 
their  heirs  or  devisees,  have  received  a  vested 
property  right  in  the  minerals  which  is  pro- 
tected by  the  fifth  amendment.  The  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Mon- 
tana sliall  have  junsdiction  to  hear  and  de- 
termine the  action  and  an  appeal  from  Its 
judgment  may  be  taken  as  provided  by  law. 
If  the  court  determines  that  the  allottees, 
their  heirs  or  devisees,  have  a  vested  interest 
In  the  minerals  which  Is  protected  by  the 
fifth  amendment,  or  if  the  tribe  does  not 
commence  an  action  as  here  authorized  with- 
in two  years  from  the  date  of  this  Act,  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  cease  to  have 
any  force  or  effect,  and  the  provisions  of 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  3.  1926,  as 
amended  by  the  Acts  of  July  24,  1947,  and 
September  21,  1961,  shall  thereupon  be  car- 
ried out  as  fully  as  if  section  3  had  not  been 
amended  by  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  say  for  the  record  that  the 
Northern  Cheyennes  and  the  Sioux  In- 
dians were  responsible  for  the  defeat  of 
General  Custer  at  the  Battle  of  Little  Big 
Horn  92  years  a.go  this  month. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  the  report  <No.  1145i.  ex- 
plainin.il  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R  5704.  as  sunended  and 
p;xssed  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Is 
to  provide  for  a  reservation  in  perpetuity. 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Indian  Tribe,  of  the  minerals  on  or  under- 
lying the  allotted  lands  on  the  Northern 
Chevenne  Indian  Reservation.  The  commit- 


tee also  considered  a  similar  bill  (S.  1120) 
introduced  by  Senators  Metcalf  and  Mans- 
field. 

NKED 

The  Northern  Cheyenne  Allotment  Act  of 
June  3.  1926.  provided  that  all  minerals  In 
the  allotted  lands  on  the  reservation  were 
reserved  to  the  tribe  lor  a  period  of  50  years. 
The  act  provided  that  at  the  end  of  the  50 
years  the  minerals  will  become  the  property 
of  the  allottees  or  their  heirs.  The  50-year 
period  will  expire  on  June  3,  1976. 

Tlie  mineral  resources  of  the  reservation 
have  not  been  extensively  developed.  The 
only  significant  Income  has  been  Irom  oil 
and  gas  twnuses  and  rentals  ($520,260)  and 
,1  bonus  from  the  sale  of  two  coal  e.xplratlon 
permits  ($11,3901.  There  has  been  no  pro- 
duction under  any  of  them. 

If  the  mineral  resources  are  reserved  to 
the  tribe  In  perpetuity,  the  income  can  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  all  tribal  members. 
If  the  minerals  are  allowed  to  become  tlie 
property  of  the  individual  allottees,  some 
persons' will  benefit  greatly,  and  others  will 
not  benefit  at  all,  depending  upon  where  the 
minerals  happen  to  be  found.  The  tribe, 
speaking  through  its  general  council,  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  believe  that 
it  would  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  In- 
dians uj  keep  the  minerals  in  the  ownership 
of  the  tribe  for  the  benefit  of  all  members. 
No  opposition  wi  the  bill  has  been  expressed. 
As  amended  and  passed  by  the  House.  H  R 
5704  would  reserve  the  minerals  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  tribe  in  perpetuity,  rather  than 
for  an  additional  42  years  as  provided  in  the 
original  bill.  Tills  provision  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
because  a  reservation  for  the  original  50 
years  plus  an  additional  42  years,  a  total 
of  92  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
minerals  become  the  property  of  the  heirs 
of  the  original  allottees,  would  create  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  costly  requirement  lor 
determining  the  heirs.  Inasmuch  as  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  Is  to  retain  the  title  in  the 
tribe  until  the  minerals  have  been  substan- 
tially extracted.  It  would  be  unreasonable  t  ■ 
go  through  the  heirship  procedure.  The  pro- 
vision maket  this  bill  consistent  with  a  sim- 
ilar bill  recently  passed  by  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  Crow  Tribe  (S.  1119). 

Another  provision  of  the  House  bill  (sec. 
2  )  is  Intended  to  safeguard  the  United  States 
against  a  possible  claim  for  damages.  It  Is 
not  entirely  clear  from  the  terms  of  the  1926 
Allotment  Act  whether  the  allottees  have  a 
present  property  right  in  the  minerals,  effec- 
tive at  the  end  of  50  years,  which  may  not 
be  taken  without  the  payment  of  just  com- 
pensation, or  whether  they  have  only  an  ex- 
pectancy, which  is  not  a  compensable  Inter- 
est. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  recom- 
mended that  in  lieu  of  section  2  of  H.R.  5704. 
as  p:issed  by  the  House,  there  be  inserted  In 
the  bill  language  which  would  authorize  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  to  commence  an 
action  in  the  US.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Montana  against  th€  allottees  who 
received  allotments,  or  their  heirs,  pursuant 
to  the  1926  act.  as  amended  If  the  court  de- 
termines that  the  allottees  have  a  vested 
interest  In  the  minerals  which  Is  protected 
by  the  fifth  amendment,  or  If  the  tribe  does 
not  commence  an  action  within  2  years  from 
the  date  of  this  act,  the  first  section  of  the 
act  will  cease  to  have  any  force  qr  effect,  and 
the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  1926  act.  as 
amended,  would  be  carried  out  as  If  that 
section  had  not  been  amended  by  H.R  5704 
The  committee  believes  that  there  is  no  need 
for  the  United  States  to  be  a  p.irty  to  such 
an  action  and  that  the  onus  should  be  on 
the  tribe  to  initiate  litigation  to  resolve  pos- 
sible conflicting  claims  to  the  minerals. 

COST 

The  enactment  of  the  bill  will  Involve  no 
Federal  cost. 
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UTE    MOUNTAIN   TRIBE 


The  bill  '  H  R.  14922)  to  amend  Public 
Law  90-60  with  respect  to  judgment 
funds  of  the  Ut«  Mountain  Tribe  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  'No 
1 144 1 .  explainlne  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H  R.  14922  Is  to  permit  the 
Ute  Mountain  Tribe  to  use  Its  portion  of  an 
Indian  Claims  Commission  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Confederated  Bands  of  Ute  Indians 
The  Ute  Mountain  Tribe's  portion  of  the 
Judgment  Is  $1,441,002  24 

NEED 

The  Judgment  was  divided  between  the 
three  Ut«  groups  entitled  thereto  pursuant 
to  the  act  of  August  1.  1960.  Public  Law  90-60. 
The  o«h*r  two  groups  were  the  Ute  Indian 
Tribe  or  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation, 
and  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe.  These  two 
groups  were  authorized  by  that  act  to  use 
their  portions  of  the  Judgment  on  the  basis 
of  plans  that  had  been  prepared  nnd  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
reviewed  by  this  committee 

Public  Law  90-60  did  not  authorize  the  Ute 
Mountain  Tribe  to  use  its  portion  of  the 
Judgment  because  at  that  time  no  plan  for  Its 
use  had  been  prepared 

The  Ute  Mountain  Tribe's  plan  has  since 
been  prepared,  and  is  summarized  In  the  re- 
port of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Use 
.)f  the  money  as  proposed  should  contribute 
substantially  to  the  continued  social  and  eco- 
nomic Improvement  of  the  tribe 

COST 

No  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  Is  in- 
volved. 1 


LOWER  BRULE  SIOUX  RESERVA- 
TION AND  CROW  CREEK  SIOUX 
RESERVATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  203 1  to  amend  section  13  b'  of 
the  acts  of  October  3.  1962.  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  w  th  an  amendment,  on  page  2, 
line  3.  after  the  word  -amended"  strike 
out  tD  p.rnrt  the  institution  of  suH  by 
individual  Indians  rejecting  payment 
within  one  vear  from  the  date  of  this 
amendment.",  and  insert  "by  .'Striking  out 
the  words  within  one  year  alter  the  date 
of  rejection.',  and  by  inserting  '.  or  by 
the  Un  ted  States  to  determine  just 
compensation,  on  or  before  September  1. 
1963.'  ";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
3   203 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hep  esent- titles  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confjre.iS  assembled.  That  section 
13  bi  of  the  Act  of  October  3.  1962  i  76  Stat 
698 1,  eiitit  ed  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
acquisition  cf  and  the  payment  for  indi- 
*iduil  Indian  and  tribal  lands  of  the  Lower 
ferule  Sioux  Reservation  in  South  Dakota, 
required  by  the  United  States  for- the  Big 
Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir  project  on  the  Mis- 
souri River,  and  for  the  rehabilitation,  social, 
and  economic  development  of  the  members 
of  the  tribe,  and  for  other  purposes  ".  and 
section  13ib)  of  the  Act  of  October  3.  1962 
1 76  Stst  7041.  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
f  ^r  '.he  acquisition  of  and  the  payment  for 
Individual   Indian   and   tribal   lands   of   the 


Crow  Creelc  Sioux  Reservation  In  South  Da- 
kota, required  by  the  UnUed  States  for  the 
Big  Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir  project  on  the 
Missouri  River,  and  for  the  rehabilitation. 
social,  and  economic  development  of  the 
members  of  the  tribe,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", are  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
rejection",  and  by  inserting  ",  or  by  the 
United  States  to  determine  Just  compensa- 
tion, on  or  before  September  1.  1969." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  1146».  explaining  the  purjxjses  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excei-pt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S  203.  introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Mundt  and  McOovern,  Is  to  amend  sec- 
tion 3(b)  of  Public  Law  87-734  and  Public 
Law  87-735  to  extend  the  time  in  which  an 
Individual  Indian  who  was  not  willing  to 
accept  the  amount  offered  for  his  property 
to  obtain  a  judicial  determination  of  Just 
compensation. 

These  two  acts  provided  for  the  legislative 
taking  of  certain  lands  of  the  Crow  Creek 
and  Lower  Brule  Indian  Reservations  needed 
for  the  Big  Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir  Com- 
pensation for  the  land  was  on  the  basis  of 
a  negotiated  payment  specified  in  the  bills. 
The  negotiated  amount  was  binding  on  the 
tribes,  but  under  the  provisions  of  sections 
13ib)  of  each  act  Individual  Indians  who 
were  not  willing  to  accept  the  amounts  of- 
fered were  given  the  right  to  obtain  a  judicial 
determination  of  just  compensation  Sec- 
tions 131  b)  further  stipulated  that  any  such 
action  by  Individual  Indians  would  have  to 
be  commenced  within  1  year  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bills.  It  was  therefore  mandatory 
that  these  actions  be  commenced  no  later 
than  Octobers.  1963 

NEED 

At  present  there  are  20  Indian  landowners 
on  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation  and  nine 
Indipn  landowners  on  the  Lower  Brule 
Resetvation  who  rejected  the  proffered  pay- 
ments but  who  failed  to  start  a  ludicial  ac- 
tion within  the  time  limitation.  The  amounts 
tendered  and  rejected  by  these  individual 
Indians  were  placed  in  individual  Indian 
money  accounts.  Indians  involved  were  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
payments  tendered  and  t'ae  balance  of  10 
percent  was  required  to  be  withheld  from 
disbursement  pending  a  final  Judicial  deter- 
mination. The  Committee  understands  that 
the  Indians  have  withdrawn  the  90  percent 
allowable  m  each  instance,  thus  only  a  small 
amount  remains  in  the  IIM  accounts  which 
cannot  be  disbursed. 

The  Department  has  been  unable  to  ascer- 
tain all  of  the  specific  reasons  why  Judicial 
proceedings  were  not  commenced  by  the  in- 
dividual Indians  within  the  time  limitation. 

It  was  the  responsibility  of  the  individual 
Indian  landowners  who  rejected  the  t.ffer  to 
obtain  legal  counsel  to  bring  a  suit  within  1 
year  after  the  rejection  of  the  offer.  How- 
pver.  ?ince  some  of  the  amounts  were  not  very 
large  there  was  an  attempt  to  consolidate  the 
individual  claims  into  a  few  such  actions  so 
one  attorney  could  represent  all  of  the  in- 
dividual landowners  and  most  individuals 
were  under  the  impression  that  the  matter 
was  being  handled  by  the  tribal  attorney 
who  was  representing  the  respective  tribes 
at  the  time  of  the  rojectlons  Due  to  the  con- 
fusion and  lack  of  understanding  of  the  laws, 


It  appears  that  1  year  was  an  insufficient 
period  of  time  to  consolidate  claims  and  file 
a  suit. 

AMENDMENT 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  recom- 
mended an  amendment  to  provide  that  if  In- 
dividual Indians  do  not  file  suit  within  the 
time  limit  provided  In  the  bill,  then  the  Jus- 
tice Department  will  do  so. 

The  committee  adopted  this  recommenda- 
tion and  has  further  amended  the  bill  to 
Include  language  that  makes  a  specific 
change  in  the  two  acts  of  the  87th  Congress 
to  permit  the  filing  of  a  suit  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians  to  a  date  not  beyond  September 
1.  1969. 

COST 

Enactment  of  S  203  will  Involve  no  sub- 
stantial Federal  cost. 
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LOWER  BRULE  AND   CROW   CREEK 
INDIAN  RESERVATION 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  157)  to 
supplement  Public  Law  87-734  and  Pub- 
lic Law  87-735  which  took  title  to  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  Lower  Brule  and  Cro'w 
Creek  Indian  Reservation  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.   157 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  oi 
the  Interior  shall  pay  to  the  persons  who 
owned  unrestricted  interests  in  the  lands 
taken  by  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  87-734 
and  Public  Law  87-735.  or  to  their  heirs,  un- 
less they  previously  have  been  compensated, 
from  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
such  public  laws,  the  amounts  apportioned 
Ijy  the  Secretary  to  their  respective  interests. 
Payment  shall  be  made  only  on  the  basis  o: 
a  claim  filed  with  the  Secretarv  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary 
shall  take  such  action  as  he  deems  feasible 
to  notify  the  persons  who  he  believes  are 
entitled  to  file  claims,  but  the  failure  to  re- 
ceive such  notice  shall  not  affect  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  Any  sum  not  timely  claimed 
and  paid  shall  be  credited  to  the  account  o: 
the  tribe  occupyins;  the  reservation  where  the 
land  is  located,  and  no  further  claim  with 
respect  thereto  shall  be  recognized  by  the 
United  States.  Acceptance  of  a  payment  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
release  of  any  further  claim  by  such  person 
against  the  United  States  based  on  such  tak- 
ing, unless  the  person  accepting  payment 
notifies  the  Secretary  in  writing  at  the  time 
of  payment  that  he  regards  the  payment  a-- 
less  than  Just  compensation,  and  that  he  in- 
tends to  commence  a  Judicial  proceeding  un- 
der other  provisions  of  law  to  recover  addi- 
tional compensation  No  such  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding shall  be  entertained  by  any  court 
unless  it  is  commenced  within  three  months 
after  tender  of  payment  by  the  Secretary 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  139'.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  loUows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
157.  introduced  by  Senator  McGovern  as  a 
result  of  an  executive  communication  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Is  to  supple- 
ment Public  Law  87-734  and  Public  Law 
87-735  whnh  took  certain  Indian  land  for 
Big  Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir  project. 


NEED 

Section  1(a)  ( 1 )  of  both  acts  of  October  3. 
1962  (76  Stat.  698)  and  (76  Stat.  704).  pro- 
vide that  the  sums  of  $825,000  for  the  taking 
of  the  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Reservation  lands 
and  $355,000  for  taking  of  lands  of  the  Crow 
Creek  Sioux  Reservation  be  disbursed  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  2 
of  each  act.  Section  2(b)  of  both  acts  pro- 
vide the  amount  paid  pursuant  to  section 
l(ai(l)  of  these  acts  shall  be  allocated  In 
accordance  with  Indian  ownership  schedviles 
prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
after  consultation  with  the  Lower  Brule 
Tribal  Council  and  the  Crow  Creek  Tribal 
Council,  respectively,  to  correct  known  errors 
and  to  Insure  fair  and  equitable  allocation. 
Section  2(b)  of  each  act  provides  that  these 
schedules  shall  reflect  the  amounts  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  the  basis  for 
negotiation,  after  appropriate  acreage  ad- 
justments. Increased  by  a  uniform  percentage 
to  equal  the  amounts  paid.  The  schedules 
prepared  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
these  acts  Included  some  nontrust  or  unre- 
stricted Interests  owned  by  non-Indians. 
Canadian  Indians.  Indians  of  terminated 
tribes  and  other  Indians. 

This  resolution  would  supplement  both  of 
the  aforementioned  acts  in  order  to  provide 
a  means  whereby  payment  may  be  made  to 
those  individuals  who.  due  to  the  language 
cuntained  m  the  acts,  have  not  been  paid  for 
the  taking  of  their  lands. 

As  of  January  2.  1968.  there  was  a  balance 
of  $8,128.34  In  an  IIM  I  Individual  Indian 
nioney)  account  which  i.s  available  to  cover 
the  payment  to  those  individuals  for  the 
taking  of  fee  lands  on  the  Crow  Creek  Sioux 
Reservation.  There  was  also  a  balance  of 
SI.  185. 32  as  of  January  2.  1968.  in  an  IIM 
account  which  is  available  to  cover  the  pay- 
ment t.)  those  individuals  for  the  taking  of 
fee  lands  on  the  Lower  Brule  Reservation. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  Joint  resolu- 
tion will  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  use  these  funds  to  pay  the  persons,  or 
their  heirs,  for  their  tinrestrlcted  interests 
ill  lands  included  in  tlie  schedules  prepared 
and  taken  by  the  enactment  of  the  acts  of 
October  3,  1962.  unless  thev  previously  have 
been  compensated.  The  joint  resolution  also 
contains  provisions  regarding  filing  of 
claims,  credit  of  balances  of  moneys  not 
claimed  to  the  tribes  occupying  the  reserva- 
tion where  the  land  Ls  located,  release  of 
further  claims,  and  the  entertainment  of 
any  Judical  proceeding  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  resolution. 

COST 

Enactment  of  this  resolutloii  will  involve 
no  substantial  Federal  cost. 


The  comirUttee  also  considered  a  com- 
panion bill.  S,  3275,  lntr(xluced  by  Senator 
Jackson. 

NEED 

The  act  of  February  14.  1931.  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept  gifts 
of  real  or  personal  property  and  to  use  them 
for  the  benefit  of  an  Indian  school,  hospital, 
or  other  institution,  or  for  the  benefit  of 
individual  Indians.  This  language  is  unnec- 
essarily restrictive,  because  It  does  not  permit 
the  donated  property  to  be  used  for  purposes 
that  will  advance  the  welfare  of  the  Indians, 
within  the  framework  of  programs  otherwise 
authorized  by  law.  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  property  will  benefit  a  particular 
Indian  institution  or  Individual.  It  Is  doubt- 
ful, for  example,  that  a  donation  for  research 
on  educational  curriculum  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  Indian  children  would  meet 
this  test.  A  restatement  of  the  present  law 
would  remove  tlUs  problem. 

The  bin  requires  that  an  annual  report  be 
made  to  the  Congress  showing  the  donations 
received  and  the  use  made  of  the  donations. 
Including  the  administrative  costs. 

The  Secretary  now  has  $35.(X)0  of  donated 
funds  that  could  be  more  effectively  used  If 
the  present  law  were  amended. 

COST 

Enactment  of  the  bill  Is  not  expected  to 
involve  any  additional  Federal  cost. 


GIFTS  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF 
INDIANS 

The  bill  iH.R.  14G72'  to  amend  the 
act  of  February  14.  1931.  relating  to  the 
acceptance  of  gifts  for  the  benefit  of  In- 
dians was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
•  No.  1141",  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pt'RPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  14672  Is  to  permit  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept  and  use 
donations  of  property  In  furtherance  of 
any  program  authorized  by  other  provisions 
of  law  for  the  benefit  of  Indians.  The  bill 
was  transmitted  to  Congress  by  executive 
communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 


withdrawal  authority  which  the  Interior 
Department  Is  seeking  In  S.  1816.  the 
omnibus  Indian  bill. 

COST 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  liivolve  no 
Federal  cost. 


SPOKANE  TRIBE  OF  INDIANS 

The  bill  (H.R.  15271  >  to  authorize  the 
u.se  of  funds  arising  from  a  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Spokane  Tribe  of  Indians 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  tJiird 
reading,  read  the  tiiird  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  1 140 1 .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H  R.  15271  Is  to  permit  the 
Spokane  Tribe  of  Indians  to  use  the  claims 
Judgment  recovered  against  the  United  States 
in  Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets  Nos. 
331  and  33IA. 

The  committee  also'  considered  a  com- 
panion bill.  S  2657.  Introduced  by  Senator 
Jackson. 

NEED 

The  tribe  has  recovered  a  Judgment  In 
the  two  dockets  referred  to  above  for  $6,- 
700,000.  After  payment  of  attorney  fees  and 
other  expenses,  the  net  amount  available  as 
of  J.inuary  15.  1968.  was  S6.029.831. 78. 

Language  carried  In  each  recent  appro- 
Ijriation  act  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior prohibits  the  expenditure  of  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Judgment  funds,  except 
for  the  payment  of  attorney  fees,  expenses  of 
litigation,  and  expenses  of  program  planning, 
until  after  legislation  has  been  enacted  that 
sets  forth  the  purposes  for  which  the  funds 
will  be  used 

The  enactment  of  K.R.  15271  will  provide 
the  legislative  authority  for  the  use  of  the 
funds.  The  bill  permits  the  funds  to  be  used 
for  any  purpose  that  is  authorized  by  the 
tribal  governing  body  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Attached  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  report  on  tlie 
bill  is  an  explanation  of  the  trlt>c's  plans, 
and  the  Secretary  has  indicated  that  the 
plans  have  his  approval. 

A  part  of  the  tribe's  plan  would  permit 
some  members  of  the  tribe  to  withdraw  from 
tribal  membership  up<in  acceptance  of  $3,750 
for  their  interest.  The  committee  recom- 
mends that  this  feature  be  not  approved 
pending  congressional  enactment  of  general 


SPOKANE   INDIAN    RESERVATION 

The  bill  'H.R.  3299 1  to  authorize  the 
purchase,  sale  and  excliange  of  certain 
lands  on  the  Spokane  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
1142).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  3299  is  to  provide  gen- 
eral authority  to  acquire  and  hold  In  trust 
for  the  Spokane  Indiaa  Tribe  land  within 
its  reservation,  to  dispose  of  tribal  land,  and 
to  enter  into  long-term  leases  of  tribal  or 
allotted  land,  all  for  the  puroose  of  con- 
solidating landownershlp  pattern  within 
the  reservation  and  making  the  maximum 
utilization  of  the  reservation  Lmd  base. 

NEED 

Under  present  law.  the  tribe  can  acquire 
land  within  Its  reservation,  but  the  title 
may  not  be  held  In  trust.  Tribal  land  cannot 
be  sold  at  all.  or  mortgaged,  without  sijeclal 
legislation  in  each  case.  Leases  of  both  tribal 
land  and  allotted  land  are  limited  to  rela- 
tively short  periods.  Allotted  lands  in  multi- 
ple ownership  can  be  disposed  of  only  with 
the  consent  of  all  of  the  multiple  owners, 
which  frequently  is  difficult  to  obtain  because 
the  owners  are  widely  dispersed. 

The  landownershlp  pattern  in  the  reserva- 
tion is  checkerboarded.  some  lands  being 
tribal,  some  being  held  In  trust  for  individual 
Indians,  and  some  being  patented  In  fee  to 
non-Indians.  In  order  to  consolidate  the 
landholdings  into  l;irger  blocks,  broader  ac- 
quisition, and  disfKjsal  authority  Is  needed. 
In  order  to  develop  the  land  on  advantatieotis 
terms,  longer  term  lease  authority  is  needed 

The  tribe  has  developed  a  land  purchase 
and  consolidation  program,  but  the  plan 
cannot  be  carried  out  without  this  enabling 
legislation. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION    ANALYSIS 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  bill  elves  the  Secre- 
tary general  authority  to  acquire  and  dispose 
of  tribal  land  within  the  Spokane  Indian 
Reservation. 

Subsection  (b)  permits  the  Secretary  to 
dispose  of  allotted  land  held  in  multiple 
ownership  when  authorized  in  writing  by  the 
owners  of  at  least  a  majority  interest  in  the 
land.  If  a  general  bill,  not  limited  to  the 
.Spokane  Indian  Reservation,  should  later  be 
enacted  providing  for  a  lower  percentage, 
it  would  supersede  this  provision. 

Subsection  (c)  permits  the  title  to  lands 
acquired  for  the  tribe  or  for  individual  In- 
dians to  be  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust,  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  rules 
that  apply  to  similar  trust  lands.  A  limita- 
tion Is  provided,  however,  on  the  amount  of 
land  that  may  be  removed  from  the  taxroUs 
by  acquiring  land  In  trust  for  the  tribe.  The 
value  of  nontrust  lands  acquired  in  trust 
for  the  tribe  during  any  12-month  period, 
and  thus  removed  from  the  local  tax  base, 
may  not  exceed  t'le  value  of  the  land  in  the 
reservation  in  Stevens  County  that  passed 
from  nontaxable  trust  status  to  a  taxable 
status  during  the  preceding  12-month  period. 
The  county  tax  base  is  thus  protected. 
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Subsection  (dt  permits  tribal  land  to  be 
mortgaged  General  authority  already  exists 
for  mortgaging  allotted  trust  land. 

Subsection  (e)  permits  tribal  lands  to  be 
acquired  or  sold  by  the  Secretary  only  on  re- 
quest of  the  tribal  council.  Proceeds  from 
tribal  land  sales  must  be  used  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  approved  land  purchase 
and  consolidation  program.  The  money  may 
not  be  used  for  Other  tribal  purposes. 

Legislation  similar  to  this  bill  has  previ- 
ously been  enacted  for  other  tribes.  See.  for 
exarnple,  Public  Law  84-188  (Takima  Tribes) , 
Public  Law  84-772  ( ColvlUe  Tribes).  Public 
Law  85-915  (Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe), 
Public  Law  85-916  i  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribe) . 
Public  Law  85-923  (Lower  Brule  Sioux 
Tribe).  I 

COST 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  involve  no  Fed- 
eral cost. 


COMMITTEE       MEETING       DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  InvestiL.'atlon,s  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
the  .so-called  Jackson  .subcommittee,  I 
believe,  be  permitted  to  meet  during  the 
.session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  , 


TRIBUTE  TO  POETIC  ABILITY  OF 
SENATOR  MANSFIELD 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr  President,  when  ordi- 
nai-y  man  produces  beauty,  he  does  so  by 
puttins  topether  ordinary,  mundane  ob- 
jects in  such  a  way  that,  out  of  the  as- 
semblage, beauty  emerges.  This  is  what 
happens,  be  he  creator  of  beauty,  an 
aixhitect  'vorkins  with  steel,  or  brush, 
or  other  three-dimensional  objects,  or  be 
he  a  painter  working  with  blobs  of  paint, 
a  compose.-  working  with  noises,  or  a 
poet  working  with  plain,  ordinary  words. 

But  it  is  about  a  poet  that  I  nse  today, 
because  we  have  in  our  midst  one  who 
has  the  poet's  quality  of  expressing  him- 
self with  a  straight,  true,  pure  simphcity, 
perhaps  in  part  because  they  are  the  very 
qualities  of  his  character. 

These  characteristics,  expressed  often 
and  finely  in  our  midst,  are  usually  ob- 
scured by  the  rustle  and  bustle  of  our 
Chamber. 

However,  a  young  woman  of  Montana 
has  expressed  the  hitherto  unsaid 
thought,  captured  this  thought,  and  re- 
duced it  to  writing  in  her  article.  "The 
Poetic  Image:   Mansfield  of  Montana." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
just  referred  be  printed  in  the  Record 
followina  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  \.> 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  Nancy  Chap- 
man points  out  that  our  respected  and 
beloved  majority  leader  is  a  poet,  which 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  very  reasons 
why  he  is  so  beloved.  It  is  doulDly  a  coin- 
cidence, too,  that  the  young  woman  who 
wrote  this  sensitive  essay  is  herself  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Montana 
where  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana 
once  taught. 


Exhibit  1 
The  Poetic  Image:  Mansfield  of  Montana 
I  By  Nancy  R.  Chapman) 
(Note — This  article  Is  based  on  a  report 
submitted  by  Miss  Chapman  in  the  course 
Mass  Media  in  Modern  Society  during  the 
summer.  1967  term  Miss  Chapman,  who  Is 
studying  for  a  masters  degree  In  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  Montana,  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Mississippi.  As  an  Eng- 
lish and  journalism  instructor  at  Charles 
M.  Russell  High  School  In  Great  Falls.  Mont  . 
she  advises  the  school  newspaper,  the  Stam- 
pede, and  the  yearbook,  the  Russellog,  both 
of  which  have  received  top  ratings  from  the 
Montana  Interscholastlc  Editorial  Associa- 
tion. Miss  Chapman  examines  in  this  article 
Sen.  Mike  Mansfield's  use  of  the  language 
and  suggests  that  he  may  be  remembered  for 
his  eloquence  and  poetic  image  a.5  well  as 
for  his  service  in  the  Congress.) 

What  IS  it  about  Michael  J.  Mansfield  of 
Montana.  Senate  majority  leader,  that  has 
prompted  observers  to  cali  him  a  poet?  Is  It. 
perhaps  his  affinity  for  the  national  ideal  that 
has  created  a  poetic  mist?  Is  it  the  grace  of 
his  public  statements — the  thought,  form, 
metaphor  and  harmony  that  pervade  so 
manv  of  his  speeches?  Or  is  it  a  poem  it- 
self—his eulogy  to  John  F    Kennedy? 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  exam:ne 
those  characteristics  that  have  led  some  to 
believe  the  senior  senator  from  Mo:Uana 
does,  indeed,  possess  "a  touch  of  the  poet." 
Does  feeling  for.  faith  in  and  loyalty  to 
a  national  ideal  make  a  man  a  poet^  Francis 
B.  Gummere.  in  Democracy  and  Poetry,  has 
said:  "The  duty  of  every  man  to  make  the 
community  efficient,  to  clear  its  paths,  sup- 
port it  and  submit  to  It.  and  keep  it  alive 
with  his  own  life  is  a  kind  of  doxology  sung 
wherever  the  name  of  the  republic  is  men- 
tioned in  assemblies  of  pesple."  '  .Accepting 
Gurmnere's  conception  of  the  national  ideal 
as  a  lyric,  one  is  templed  to  conclude  that 
men  who  best  serve  that  Ideal  will  be  con- 
sidered poets.  Mansfield,  by  serving  in  three 
branches  of  the  military,  working  as  a 
miner,  teaching  In  a  university  and  repre- 
senting his  state  In  Congress,  seems  to  have 
approached  fulfillment  of  that  "duty  of  every 
man."  But  service  alone  is  not  enough.  It 
Is  the  character  with  which  one  serves  that 
determines   the   poetry   of   his   image. 

Mansfield  has  a  reputation  for  being  pa- 
tient, studious  and  quietly  persuasive.  He 
refuses  to  exercise  raw  power  or  to  coax, 
threaten  or  pressure  his  colleagues.  Sen. 
Everett  Dlrksen.  Senate  minority  leader,  has 
said  of  Mansfield:  "He  is  fair  .  .  .  never  tem- 
peramental ...  no  opportunism  .  .  no  ex- 
pediency. ...  He  is  extremely  cooperative 
and  understanding.  I  couldn't  have  a  better 
man  across  the  aisle."-'  In  1962,  Sen.  George 
Smathers  of  Florida  said  of  Mansfield:  "He 
has  won  his  sainthood  here  on  earth  for  his 
magnificent  patience.  He  has  had  the  forti- 
tude of  the  Christian  martyrs."  ' 

It  has  been  observed  by  one  reporter  that 
Mansfield's  principal  asset  is  his  conslderate- 
ness.'  Journalism  students  at  Charles  M. 
Russell  High  School  in  Great  Falls.  Mont.. 
will  vouch  for  that  quality.  When  Mansfield 
visited  the  school  Oct.  29,  1966.  he  agreed 
to  be  interviewed  by  student  reporters.  .After 
the  session  had  been  underway  for  nearly  an 
hour.  I  suggested  to  the  students  that  the 
senator  might   wish  to   be   excused,   for   he 


Francis  B.  Gummere.  Democracy  and 
Poetry  (New  York;  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
1911).  p.  19. 

-  Frederic  W.  Collins,  "How  To  Be  a  Leader 
Without  Leading,"  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine,  July  30.  1961.  p.  46,  quoting  Sena- 
tor Dlrksen. 

'Missoula  (Mont.)  Missoulian,  June  25, 
1967.  p.  10-A,  quoting  Smathers. 

'  Collins,  op.  at.  p.  9. 


probably  had  other  cotrmiitments.  'Abso- 
lutely not."  Mansfield  said.  "A  politician  must 
always  be  free  to  meet  with  the  press." 

But  what  about  real  poetry — poetry  that 
is  spoken  or  written?  Does  Mansfield  have 
Identity  here'  If  one  agrees  with  the  stand- 
ard conception  of  poetry  as  a  process  in 
which  image.  Idea  and  language  do  their 
work  together,  then  Mansfield  is  a  poet.  He 
employsin  many  of  his  speeches  certain  lit- 
erary devices  common  to  poetry.  Designed 
alliteration,  marked  rhythms,  repetitions  and 
figurative  language. 

Tlie  alliteration  used  in  this  sentence  from 
a  speech  during  the  Suez  crisis  in  1957  is 
illustrative:  "That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  for- 
mula for  inertia,  lor  drift,  dodge,  delay,  and 
ultim.aely  for  disaster. " 

Rhythm,  repetition  and  figures  of  speech 
make  the  following  passage  sound  distinc- 
tively poetic: 

•■There  is  an  ebb  and  flow  in  human  atfairs 
which  at  rare  moments  brings  the  complex 
of  human  events  into  a  delicate  balance.  At 
those  moments,  the  acts  of  government  may 
indeed  influence,  for  better  or  for  worse,  the 
course  of  history  Thi.=  is  such  a  moment  in 
the  life  of  the  nation  This  is  the  moment 
for  the  Senate." 
And: 

■I  commend  him  f.jr  forestalling  political 
pyrot?chniCs  on  t.iis  Issue,  which,  while  they 
provide  political  capital  and  bright  luster 
for  t.ie  few.  leave  only  tne  ashes  of  frustrated 
hooes  .or  the  many." 

Man  field  v^as  referring  to  the  civil-rights 
debat'  in  t.ie  fir>'  exanjple  In  tlie  latter 
qLiotat;on.  he  v, as  speaking  about  Lyndon  B. 
Jjhnsm.  then  majority  leader. 

In  December.  1933.  when  critics  had  ob- 
jected tJ  what  they  termed  Man.'^fteld'.^  fa.l- 
ure  to  bring  action  on  the  late  President 
KennedVs  leeislative  programs,  the  senator 
count3.ea  wit.i  these  words. 

■T  am  neiliier  a  circus  ringmaster,  the 
master  cf  ceiemonlcs  of  a  Senate  night  club. 
a  t.tnisr  of  Senate  li  jns.  nor  a  wheeler  and 
deiler  I  achieved  the  height  of  my  polit- 

ical :imbitior.s  when  I  was  elected  Senator 
from  Moiitana.  When  the  Senate  saw  fit  to 
designate  me  as  majority  leader,  it  was  the 
Senates  choice,  not  nune.  and  what  the  Sen- 
ate has  bestowed  it  is  always  at  liberty  to 
revolve.  But  so  long  as  I  have  this  responsi- 
bility, it  will  be  discharged  to  the  best  of 
mv  ability  by  me  as  I  am,  I  shall  not  don  any 
M.mdarin's  robes  or  any  skin  other  than  that 
to  which  I  am  accustomed  in  order  that  I 
may  look  like  a  majority  leader  or  sound  like 
a  majority  leader.  I  am  what  I  am.  and  no 
title,  political  face-lifter,  nor  image-maker 
can  alter  it." 

These  two  excerpts  help  substaiitiate  fur- 
ther the  poetic  tenor  of  Mansfield's  speeches; 
"I  make  these  remarks  today  to  express 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  deepening  disquiet  in 
the  nation.  It  Is  as  though  we  were  passing 
through  a  stretch  of  stormy  seas  in  a  ship 
which  is  obviously  powerful  and  luxurious, 
but  a  ship,  nevertheless,  frozen  in  a  danger- 
ous course  and  with  a  hull  in  pressing  need 
of  repair.  .   .   . 

"I  meet  with  you  fresh  from  an  e.^posure  to 
;i  cross-section  of  American  sentiment  as  it 
exists  in  Montana,  where  the  frost  has  long 
been  on  the  ptimpkin  and  the  snows  of  winter 
have  already  begun  to  gather.  I  meet  with 
yoti  still  strongly  seized  with  what  lies 
closest  to  the  heart  of  the  people  of  my 
state.  .  .  .  The  war  is  clearly  the  nexus  of  the 
national  aiixietv.  And  peace  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  nation's  hopes:  peace — its  honorable 
restoration  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. .  .  .  We  owe  that  to  the  unfortunate 
people  of  that  nation,  to  ourselves,  and  to 
the  world." 

In  the  former  example,  Mansfield  was  re- 
ferring to  the  fears  Americans  had  begun 
to  express  regarding  so-called  inadequacies 
In  national  defense  and  space  programs  in 
1960.    In    the   latter   example,    he    was   refer- 
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ring  to  a  fall.  1966.  visit  to  Montana  and 
the  opinions  he  encountered  concerning  Viet- 
nam. 

On  May  23.  1963.  Mansfield  spoke  at  the 
dedication  of  the  East  Coast  Memorial  in 
New  York  City.  Tliat  speech,  reprinted  here, 
serves  as  one  of  the  most  convincing  exam- 
ples of  the  mans  poetic  capabilities: 

"It  was  not  a  long  time  ago.  as  time  goes. 
1 1  was  scarcely  twenty  years  ago  when  It  all 
to<5k  place. 

"In  the  dawn  and  In  the  ditsk  and  through 
the  day,  meii  and  women  went  forth  from 
this  nation — to  Africa,  to  Asia,  to  Europe,  to 
the  South  Pacific,  and  to  all  the  far  places  of 
the  world.  Week  after  week,  they  went,  and 
month  after  month,  and  year  after  year. 

"Before  it  was  done,  eight  million  men  and 
women  in  battle  dress  were  outside  the  bor- 
ders and.  within,  millions  more  were  ready 
to  go.  .And  behind  them,  there  was  a  nation 
with  a  whole  people  united  in  common  pur- 
pose. 

"Tliey  came,  these  men  and  women  In  the 
Armed  Forces,  from  the  f:irms.  the  mines,  the 
desks  and  the  work  benclies.  Tliey  came 
from  flum  and  suburb,  from  country  and 
town.  They  came  from  Utah  and  New  York. 
from  Puerto  Rico  and  Georgia,  from  nil  the 
States  and  places  in  the  land.  They  came 
from  the  long-rooted  strains  of  Americans 
and  from  those  so  new  that  even  the  English 
language  was  still  halting  on  the  tongue. 
They  came  in  ail  colors,  all  faiths,  all  creeds. 
And  they  were  welcome  in  all  colors,  faiths 
and  creeds. 

•  .Some  came  with  fierce  anger.  Some  came 
with  cold  hate.  And  seme  came  with  neither 
hate  nor  anger.  Some  knew  why  they  came 
and  some  did  not.  Some  c;ime  because  they 
were  told:  and  some  because  they  told  them- 
selves. 

"In  the  end.  it  did  not  matter  who  they 
were,  what  they  were,  what  they  did.  where 
thev  had  come  from,  or  why.  They  became — 
all  of  them— the  sinew  and  bone  and  muscle 
of  a  mishty  arm  of  a  nation.  Tlie  nation's 
purpose  was  iheir  purpose  and  it  was  they 
who  bore  the  great  costs  and  dangers  of  that 
purpose  through  the  long  years  of  the  war. 

"A  common  human  iiope  joined  these 
Americans  with  others,  with  the  English, 
with  Russians,  with  Chinese,  with  French- 
men and  many  more.  And.  in  the  end.  this 
massive  force  swept,  as  a  great  wave,  over 
the  ramparts  of  the  tyrants.  It  tore  loose  a 
deadly  weight  from  the  minds  and  backs  of 
hundreds  of  millions  and  flung  It  into  the 
cesspools  of  history. 

"And  when  this  force  had  spent  itself,  for 
a  brief  moment,  men  and  women  through- 
out the  world  drank  deeply  of  the  meaning 
of  peace  and  freedom.  Many  clutched  that 
moment  and  held  it.  Many  soon  forgot  or 
were  compelled  soon  to  forget. 

".And  millions  of  those  who  had  done  so 
much  to  forge  the  moment  were  not  there  to 
live  it  when  it  came.  Some  had  fought  and 
died  years  before  and  some  the  day  before. 
They  had  died  in  their  homes  or  down  the 
.-treet  or  on  the  edge  of  town,  against  a  wall, 
in  a  ditch,  a  courtyard  or  an  open  field.  And 
others  had  died  a  long  way  from  home,  in 
an  alien  land  or  against  a  vast  sky  or  in  the 
pitch-dark  of  the  sea's  depths, 

"Cotintless  .Americans  were  among  those 
who  did  not  see  the  bright  flash  of  freedom 
and  peace  which  swept  the  earth  when  the 
conflict  ended.  They  died  m  all  the  places 
and  in  all  the  ways  of  war's  death.  Today, 
most  of  them  lie  here  in  the  earth  of  Amer- 
ica or  in  a  plot  apart  in  other  nations  which 
i.?  of  this  nation  because  they  are  there  But 
for  others,  we  are  not  able  to  provide  even 
a  grave  with  a  cross  or  a  star  to  mark  their 
last  traces. 

"These  are  the  missing.  And  it  is  they  who 
have  summoned  us. 

"How  much  do  we  know  of  these  missing 
men.  we  who  stand  here  today?  We  know 
their  names.  We  know  the  numbers  they  bore 


in  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  the  Coast  Guard. 
in  the  Navy  and  the  Marines  But  what  do 
we  really  know  of  them?  Do  we  know  them 
as  a  wife,  a  mother,  a  father,  a  sister,  brother 
or  friend  might  know  them?  For  those  close 
to  them,  each  life  lost  was  as  a  star  in  a 
human  universe,  a  star  whose  light  was 
bright  lor  awhile  and  tlien.  in  a  moment, 
ceased  to  burn. 

"We  cannot  know  that  world,  we  who 
stand  here,  that  closed  but  Infinite  world  of 
each  mans  circle.  What  we  can  know,  what 
all  in  this  nation  can  know,  and  all  the 
world's  people  should  know,  is  that  these 
deaths  are  a  debt  yet  to  Ije  redeemed.  And 
those  whom  we  couid  not  even  bury  are  of  Its 
pledge. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves.  We  do  not 
pay  the  debt  with  these  words  today.  We  do 
not  end  it  with  these  steles  of  granite  pointed 
towards  the  sky  nor  with  names  struck  upon 
stoiie. 

"We  seek  the  words  to  praise  these  men 
and  they  are  wanting.  We  search  to  express 
our  thanks  to  these  men  and  even  the  genius 
of  the  sciilptor  is  not  enough. 

"The  debt  remains  unpaid.  What  we  do 
and  say  here  today  i.s  not  needed  by  these 
men  whom  we  lionor  It  is  needed  by  our- 
selves. It  is  needed  to  remind  us  tliat  the 
debt  is  unpaid  For  these  men  whose  names 
we  record,  and  the  countless  ochers  through- 
out the  world  whose  passing  viae  marked  or 
unmarked,  did  not  die  lor  words  of  praise  or 
memorials  of  stone.  They  died  that  those  who 
lived  might  have  a  cliance  to  build  this  na- 
tion strong  and  wise  in  justice  and  In  equity 
for  all.  in  a  world  free,  at  List,  from  the 
tyrants  of  fear,  hate  and  oppression. 

•It  was  a  long  time  ago.  as  time  goes,  that 
they  died  It  was  not  twenty  years  but  fifty 
years  ago  or  a  century  or  a  millennium.  For 
thev  died  not  only  on  the  Normandy  Beach- 
head but  at  Verdun,  at  Gettsyburg.  at  Valley 
Forge  and  in  all  the  places  and  in  all  the 
times  that  the  human  right  to  be  human  has 
been  redeemed 

•'If  we  would  honor  these  dead,  then — all 
of  them^if  we  would  praise  them,  if  we 
would  repay  them,  let  us  ask  ourselves  what 
we  have  done  with  this  chance  which  tliey 
liave  given  us.  And  let  us  ask  ourselves  again 
and  again  what  we  have  done  until  there  is. 
in  this  nation  and  in  this  world,  the  need 
to  ask  it  no  longer  " 

It  would  seem  as  If  Mansfield's  poetic 
Image  is  obvious  when  one  considers  the  man 
himself  and  the  literary  devices  employed  so 
frequently  In  his  speeches.  However,  the 
strongest  evidence  that  he  is  an  occasional 
poet  rests  in  one  public  declaration — Mans- 
field's eulogy  to  John  F.  Kennedy.  It  was  de- 
livered at  the  President's  bier  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  D.C.,  Nov.  24. 
1963: 

"There  was  a  sound  of  laughter;  In  a  mo- 
ment. It  was  no  more.  And  so  she  took  a 
ring  from  her  finger  and  placed  it  In  his 
hands. 

"There  was  a  wit  in  a  man  neither  young 
nor  old.  but  a  wit  full  of  an  old  man's  wis- 
dom and  of  a  child's  wisdom,  and  then,  in 
a  moment  it  was  no  more  And  so  she  took 
a  ring  from  her  finger  and  placed  it  iti  his 
hands. 

"There  was  a  man  marked  with  the  scars 
of  his  love  of  country,  a  body  active  with  the 
surge  of  a  life  far,  far  from  spent  and.  in  a 
moment,  it  was  no  more.  And  so  she  took  a 
ring  from  her  finger  and  placed  It  In  his 
hands. 

"There  was  a  father  with  a  little  boy.  a 
little  girl  and  a  joy  of  each  in  the  other.  In 
a  moment  it  was  no  more,  and  so  she  took 
a  ring  from  her  finger  and  placed  It  in  his 
hands. 

"There  was  a  husband  who  asked  much 
and  gave  much,  and  out  of  the  giving  and 
the  asking  wove  with  a  woman  what  could 
not  be  broken  in  life,  and  In  a  moment  It 
was  no  more.  And  so  she  took  a  ring  from 


her  finger  and  placed  It  in  his  hands,  and 
kissed  him  and  closed  the  Ud  of  a  coffin. 

"A  piece  of  each  of  us  died  at  that  moment. 
Yet.  in  death  he  gave  of  himself  to  us.  He 
gave  us  of  a  good  heart  from  which  the 
laughter  came.  He  gave  us  of  a  profound  wit. 
from  which  a  great  leadership  emerged.  He 
gave  us  of  a  kindness  and  a  strength  fused 
Into  a  human  courage  to  seek  peace  without 
fear 

•He  gave  us  of  his  love  that  we,  too.  In 
turn,  might  give  He  gave  iliat  we  might  give 
of  ourselves,  that  we  might  give  to  one  an- 
other until  there  would  be  no  room,  no  room 
at  all.  for  the  bigotry,  the  hatred,  prejudice 
and  the  arrogance  which  converged  in  that 
moment  of  horror  to  strike  him  down 

"In  leaving  us— these  gifts,  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.  President  of  the  United  States, 
leaves  with  us.  Will  we  take  them.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Will  we  have  now.  the  sense  and  the 
responsibility  and  the  courage  to  take  them? 
•  I  pray  to  God  that  we  shall  and  under 
God  we  will." 

Analysis  of  the  eulogy  shows  that  if  fol- 
lows the  classical  structure  of  death  poems; 
(1)  It  states  the  fact  of  death  In  Interjec- 
tional  outbursts;  »2)  It  contains  reminis- 
cences of  the  deceased;  (3)  It  a.sks  a  question 
of  the  living;  (4)  it  ends  m  a  statement  of 
appeal 

Gummere  has  said  that  the  value  of  any 
poem  is  in  proportion  to  tlie  largeness  of  the 
mood  that  it  Is  capable  of  creating  in  the 
properly  sensitive  recipient.'  If  that  Is  true, 
then  Mansfield's  eulogy  Is  permanent  poetry. 
for  men  always  will  be  sensitive  to  the  mood 
of  death— especially  to  the  death  of  a  Presi- 
dent. 

It  i.-i.  of  course,  the  task  of  future  gener- 
ations to  determine  the  historical  legacy  of 
a  nations  leaders.  Perhaps  Senator  Mans- 
field, in  some  other  century,  will  be  remem- 
bered not  only  as  a  Senate  majority  leader 
l)ut  also  as  a  poet 


DEATH  OF  A  GREAT  MONTANAN— 
OAKLEY  E.  COFFEE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  difficult  part  of  getting  older  is  the 
loss  of  an  increased  number  of  friends. 
Lai.t  week,  Mrs.  Mansfield  ana  I  were  sad- 
dened by  the  death  of  a  long  time  friend. 
Oakley  Coffee,  of  Missoula,  Mont. 

Oakley  Coffee's  death  was  mo.st  un- 
timely because  he  had  only  recently  be- 
gun a  new  career  as  full-time  director  of 
the  University  of  Montana  Foundation. 
F^rly  in  his  life.  Oakley  established  him- 
self as  one  of  western  Montana's  most 
successful  businessmen.  He  was  involved 
in  civic  work  and  one  of  the  piime  in- 
fluence in  developing  the  city  of  Missoula 
and  western  Montana.  He  was  active  in 
ix)litics  and  served  the  State  of  Montana 
as  an  elected  official  and  by  appointment 
of  the  Governor.  At  the  time  of  his  re- 
tirement from  the  business  world,  he 
turned  to  his  truly  great  interest — the 
Univei-sity  of  Montana.  ' 

Oakley  Coflee  became  the  first  full- 
time  director  of  the  Univeisily  of  Mon- 
tana Foundation.  He  put  new  life  into 
the  organization:  it  began  to  function. 
The  Foundation  .-support  grew  and  it 
became  active  in  a  number  of  areas.  Oak- 
Icy  Coffee  %vas  the  innovator  of  the  Mans- 
field Endowment  and  the  lectuie  series  at 
the  university.  He  spearheaded  the  fund- 
raising  campaign  which  provide  out- 
standing   lecturers    on    the    university 


'  Gummere.  op.  cit..  p.  161. 
'Ibid.,  p.  138. 
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campus.  I  shall  be  forever  grateful  to 
Oakley  Coffee  for  this  honor  paid  to  me 
at  my  alma  mater. 

Again.  I  say,  it  is  unfortunate  that  he 
could  not  have  lived  on  to  realize  more 
of  the  dreams  he  had  for  the  university. 

Mrs.  Mansfield  joms  me  in  extending 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Coffee 
and  their  two  sons  and  their  famihes. 
Oakley  Coffee  was  a  great  Montanan  and 
he  will  be  so  remembered. 

It  is.  indeed,  a  jreat  loss  when  you  lose 
a  friend  with  whom  you  have  been  so 
close  and  friendly  for  so  many  decades, 
who  has  been  your  strong  supporter  down 
through  the  years,  and  \.-ho  has  always 
had  faith  in  you  when  the  going  was 
good  as  well  as  when  it  was  bad. 

Mr.  President.  I  take  this  occasion  to 
express  my  heartfelt  loss  at  the  passing 
of  this  great  Montanan. 

Let  me  repeat  Oakley  Coffee  will  be 
long  remembered. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  in  the  Missoulian  of 
May  23,  1968.  entitled  -Long-Time  Civic 
Leader  Oakley  E.  Coffee  Dies,"  and  an 
editorial  entitled  'Oakley  Coffee:  Regret 
and  Fondness." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Long-time  Civic  Le.^der  O.akley  E. 
CofTEE  Dies 

Oakley  E.  Coffee.  67,  long-time  business, 
education  and  civic  leader  of  Missoula,  died 
Wednesday  morning  in  a  Missoula  hospital. 

Mr.  Coffee  was  fjast  president  of  Coffee's 
Missoula  Drug  Co.:  president  of  Hammond 
Building,  Inc.:  past  president  of  Western 
Montana  Developments:  president  of  Apothe- 
caries of  Nevada:  a  director  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Missoula,  and  special  rep- 
resentative to  the  Control  States,  Almaden 
Vineyards,  Los  Gatos,  Calif. 

He'  was  born  Feb.  6,  1901,  at  Wlckllffe.  Ky., 
and  came  to  Missoula  as  a  child,  attending 
local  grade  schools  and  Missoula  County  High 
School.  He  attended  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute In  1918  and  1919,  then  the  University 
of  Montana  from  1919  to  1923.  receiving  a 
Ph  G  degree  In  pharmacy  and  B.A.  in  busi- 
ness administration.  He  attended  Harvard 
University  Graduate  School  from  1923  to  1925, 
receiving  a  master's  degree  In  business  ad- 
ministration. 

In  college  he  was  a  member  of  Sigma  Chi 
social  fraternltv:  Kappa  Psi.  pharmacy  hon- 
orary: Scabbard  and  Blade,  military  honor- 
ary: Silent  Sentinel,  men's  senior  honorary: 
cadet  major  In  ROTC:  student  manager  of 
Associated  Students:  a  member  of  the  debate 
team  and  baseball  manager.  In  graduate 
school  he  was  a  member  of  the  editorial 
board  of  the  Harvard  Business  Review,  picked 
from  the  top  2  per  cent  of  his  class. 

Mr.  Coffee  was  a  member  of  the  Christian 
Church,  Masonic  orders.  Shrine  Club  and  the 
Elks. 

He  was  past  president  of  the  Missoula  Kl- 
wanis  Club.  Missoula  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Missoula  Community  Concerts  As- 
sociation. 

Serving  in  many  types  of  activities,  he  was 
cofounder  and  director  of  the  United  Givers 
of  Missoula  County;  cofounder  and  member 
of  the  Missoula  Labor-Management  Board;  a 
member  of  the  advisory  board  of  St.  Patrick 
Hospital;  vice  president  of  the  National  Alco- 
holic Beverage  Control  Association  (com- 
pKjsed  of  commissioners  of  17  states  having 
state  liquor  monopolies);  secretary  of  the 
University  of  Montana  Endowment  Founda- 
tion. 


Mr.  Coffee  was  a  member  of  the  advisory 
board  of  the  National  Youth  Administration: 
past  state  representative  in  the  Montana 
House  of  Representatives  from  Missoula 
County;  for  10  years  was  Democratic  mem- 
ber of  the  Montana  State  Liquor  Control 
Board,  and  was  Missoula  County  chairman 
of  the  U.S.  Savings  Bond  program  from  1942 
to  1965. 

Surviving  are  his  widow.  Alice:  two  sons, 
William  O.  Coffee.  Missoula,  and  John  C. 
Coffee.  Whltefish,  and  two  grandchildren. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  3  p.m.  FYiday 
in  the  First  Christian  Church  with  the  Rev. 
Paul  Deane  Hill  officiating.  Missoula  Lodge 
13.  AF&AM.  win  have  graveside  services  at 
Missoula  Cemetery.  Squire-Simmons-Carr 
Mortuary  is  In  charge  of  arrangements. 

Tributes  may  be  in  the  form  of  contribu- 
tions to  the  University  of  Montana  Founda- 
tion. 

Oaklet  Coffee:    Regret  and   Fondness 

Oakley  Coffee  died  Wednesday  and  there 
is  much  to  mourn  because  there  Is  much  to 
praise  about  his  works  In  life. 

He  was  a  Missoulian  for  almost  67  years. 
His  life  was  oriented  to  this  community  and 
Its  future  He  didn't  Just  live  here,  he  left 
his  mark  here.  The  stamp  of  what  he  did 
win  remain  to  benefit  many  people  for  years 
to  come. 

Oakley  Coffee  was  a  kind  and  Jovial  man 
who  combined  those  traits  with  a  no-non- 
sense, vigorous.  Intelligent  approach  to  prob- 
lems. His  list  of  service  Is  long. 

He  was  one  of  the  key  men  in  getting  the 
United  Givers  program  revived  and  flourish- 
ing. 

He  was  In  the  drug  business  liere  for  many 
years,  but  began  selling  his  business  interests 
in  1965.  In  January  this  year  Mr.  Coffee  was 
awarded  a  glass  figurine  by  University  of 
Montana  Pres.  Robert  Pantzer  for  his  work 
on  behalf  of  the  UM  Foundation. 

Mr.  Coffee  was  Instrumental  in  establish- 
ing the  foundation  in  1950  and  it  was  his 
chief  center  of  Interest  when  he  died.  He  was 
its  flrst  full-time  director,  and  did  an  excel- 
lent Job.  He  also  was  one  of  the  prime  movers 
in  establishing  the  Mansfield  endowment 
fund  for  lectures  on  international  affairs. 

The  list  goes  on — state  legislator  i  as  a 
Democrat),  member  and  chairman  of  the 
Montana  Liquor  Control  Board,  member  of 
St.  Patrick  Hospital  Advisory  Board  from  the 
time  It  was  established  in  1946,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  hospital's  fund  drive,  Klwanis 
Club  member  and  former  president.  Shriner, 
president  of  the  Missoula  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce— the  list  could  go  on. 

Equally  Important  was  his  behind-the- 
scenes  work  on  many  worthwhile  endeavors. 
Oakley  Coffee  was  the  kind  of  man  whose 
name  always  seemed  to  crop  up  when  re- 
liable, conscientious,  hard-working  men  were 
being  sought  on  behalf  of  a  project  He  did 
the  work  and  did  it  well,  whether  as  a 
worker  or  a  leader. 

He  was  stimulated  by  Ideas  and  motivated 
by  an  ideal  to  create  a  better  future  for  Mis- 
soula. 

Missoula  will  remember  him  with  fondness 
and  with  regret  for  his  passing. 


TELEVISION  PROGRAM  'YOUR  SEN- 
ATOR'S REPORT" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  transcript  of  a  television 
broadcast  made  last  Sunday,  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott],  in  which  I  partici- 
pated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Text  of  'Your  Senator's  Report,"  a  Pro- 
gram Done  bv  Senator  Hugh  Scott.  Re- 
publican OF  Pennsylvania  for  Broadcast 
on  Television  and  Radio  St.^tions  in 
Pennsylvania 

Guest:  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  (D-Mont.) 
Scott.  Can  Congress  get  its  work  done  and 
adjourn  on  time  this  year?  Let's  ask  the  Sen- 
ate Majority  Leader. 

Announcer.  "Your  Senator's  Report."  From 
the  Nation's  Capitol  we  present  another  re- 
port to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
unique,  award  winning  series  of  programs  is 
done  in  the  public  service  and  is  brought  to 
you  by  Senator  Hugh  Scott.  Now.  here  Is 
Senator  Scott 

Scott.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  our  guest 
today  is  the  very  distinguished  Majority 
Leader  of  the  Senate,  the  Honorable  Mike 
Mansfield  of  Montana.  He's  the  only  man  1 
know  of  who  has  served  in  the  Army,  In  the 
Navy  and  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  After  work- 
ing iis  a  young  man  in  the  mines  in  Butt«, 
Montana  he  earned  his  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana  and  then  uiught  there 
for  ten  years  as  a  professor  of  Latin  American 
and  Far  Eastern  history.  He's  now  a  professor 
of  history  on  permanent  tenure  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana.  He  served  five  terms  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  was  first  elected 
to  the  Senate  in  1952,  is  now  in  his  third 
term  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Mansfield  is  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  has  served  as 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  since  1961. 
Senator  Mansfield,  it's  a  great  honor  for  me 
and  our  viewers  to  have  the  Majority  Leader 
here  with  us. 

Mansfield.  Well.  Hugh,  it's  always  good 
to  be  with  you.  I  remember  we  served  In  the 
House  together  and  now  I've  had  the  pleasure 
of  serving  with  you  in  the  Senate. 

ScoTT.  It's  been  a  very  pleasant  experience 
for  me  and  I  Indicated  as  we  opened  that  I 
would  ask  you  what  you  think  of  the  chances 
of  adjourning  In  time  for  the  two  parties' 
national  conventions  in  August. 

Mansfield.  Well.  Hugh,  It  Just  happened 
that  I  met  with  the  Policy  Committee  today, 
and  we  discussed  this  possibility.  I  asked  the 
Policy  Committee  If  they  would  do  what  they 
could  to  get  the  appropriations  out  of  the 
way  by  August  2  or  3  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
Republican  convention  on  August  7.  I  be- 
lieve. They  promised  that  they  would  do 
what  they  could,  and  I  Informed  the  Com- 
mittee that  it  was  my  feeling  that  if  we  got 
the  appropriation  bills  out  of  the  way  by 
that  time,  then  we  ought  to  consider  most 
seriously  a  sine  die  adjournment  until  next 
year. 

The  reason  for  it.  of  course,  is  that  the  10 
days  between  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican conventions  means  that  nothing  much 
will  be  done.  And  if  we  come  back  after  the 
two  conventions  I  think  there  will  be  too 
much  politics  and  too  little  legislation,  so  if 
we  can  make  It  by  the  second  or  third  of  Au- 
gust, we'll  be  very  happy  and  we'll  do  our 
very  best  to  meet  that  date.  Incidentally,  I 
also  talked  it  over  with  Senator  Dirksen,  the 
Minority  Leader,  and  he  Is  In  accord  with 
that  possibility. 

Scott.  Not  so  long  ago  you  executed  some 
new  regulations  here  which  mean  that  the 
Senate  works  longer  and  harder  than  it  has 
worked  for  a  long  time. 

Mansfield.  That's  right,  and  the  purpose 
behind  It.  Hugh,  is  to  try  and  meet  this 
August  2  or  3  deadline. 

Scott.  Well,  now.  on  another  subject,  Mike, 
and  that  is  the  peace  talks.  You  have  had 
some  very  definite  views  about  the  possi- 
bilities of  peace,  and  what  are  your  hopes  for 
the  peace  talks  at  Paris  between  our  side  and 
their  side? 

Mansfield.  Well.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
kept  in  mind  that  If  this  meeting  now  taking 
place  had  not  occurred,  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  make  arrangements  for  further  meet- 


ings seeking  to  enter  Into  possible  negotia- 
tions and  an  honorable  settlement.  WhUe 
nothing  has  been  accomplished  of  any  sub- 
stance as  yet.  I  don't  think  we  should  be 
too  disappointed,  because  you  have  to  ex- 
pect a  certain  amount  of  sparring,  a  certain 
amount  of  propaganda,  and  the  greatest 
virtue  which  we  can  exhibit  at  this  time,  m 
my  opinion,  is  patience.  So,  while  we  have 
nothing  to  show  for  the  efforts  of  Harriman 
and  Vance,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Xuan  Thuy 
and  the  others  on  the  other  side,  neverthe- 
less the  fact  that  they  are  meeting  is  an  In- 
dication that  things  might  be  done.  But  we 
had  better  be  prepared  for  long,  drawn-out 
talks  and  negotiations,  and  no  quick  solution. 
ScoTT.  And.  while  these  talks  are  going 
along,  of  course,  both  sides  are  fighting,  and 
I  suppose  there  isn't  much  hope  of  a  real 
de-escalation  for  a  while  either.  Is  there  In 
vour  opinion? 

Mansfield.  I  wouldn't  think  so  at  the 
moment,  although  Harriman  and  his  as- 
sociates are  trying  to  work  out  some  sort  of 
a  mutual  agreement  with  full  approval  of  the 
President,  whereby  In  return  for  further  de- 
escalation  to  quit  bombing  of  the  North, 
Hanoi  ought  to  show  some  reciprocal  action, 
such  as  reduction  in  the  number  of  infiltra- 
tors, a  declaration  concerning  the  demili- 
tarized zone,  or  other  factors  which  would 
indicate  good  faith  on  their  side,  as  well  as 
ours. 

ScoTT.  Now.  the  Hanoi  side  have  had  their 
people  bringing  in  props,  you  might  say — 
.ictually  what  purports  to  be  pieces  of 
napalm',  or  various  forms  of  war  imple- 
ments— to  put  on  the  Americans  the  onus 
uf  a  kind  of  warfare  which  they  claim  we're 
waging.  They  also  deny  that  there  are  any 
troops  of  the  North  Vietnamese  armies  in  the 
South,  and  we're  saying  there  are  about 
85.000  North  Vietnamese  troops.  Do  you  know 
whether  we  have  any  intention  of  actually 
bringing  in  .some  physical  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  North  Vietnamese  troops  in  the 
South,  such  as  the  confessions  of  witnesses, 
of  soldiers,  or  some  North  Vietnamese 
equipment,  ur  uniforms?  Do  you  know 
whether  were  going  to  respond  by  bringing 
some  props  in  on  our  side  or  not? 

Mansfield.  Well,  that  I  can't  say,  but  I'm 
quite  sure  it  would  be  easy  to  furnish  sub- 
stantiating evidence  to  the  effect  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  troops,  in  batalllon, 
regimental,  and  division  size,  have  been  in 
South  Vietnam  for  some  time,  still  are  there, 
and  are  still  coming  down  across  the  DMZ 
and  through  Laos  as  well. 

Scott.  Now,  we  both  know  how  the  com- 
munists negotiate  with  wild  threats  and 
extreme  charges,  but  Isn't  it  possible  in- 
stead of  actually  making  concessions  at  the 
negotiating  table,  that  they  may  choose  to 
engage  In  some  form  of  modest  de-escala- 
tion? And  then  we  take  a  look  at  it  and  say. 
well,  you  didn't  say  you  would  do  It  here, 
but  you  have  de-escalated  In  certain  degrees 
at  certain  places,  and  therefore  we  will  also 
de-escalate  in  another  place.  Isn  t  it  possible 
their  actions  may  at  some  point  be  more  co- 
operative than  their  words,  their  talk  at  the 
table? 

Mansfield.  Yes,  I  would  agree  that  is  a 
good  possibility,  and  as  you  say.  actions  do 
speak  louder  than  words.  I  would  think  also. 
Hugh,  that  much  of  the  publicity  attendant 
upon  the  Paris  meetings  has  to  be  taken 
with  a  grain  of  salt,  and  that  if  anything 
tangible  is  to  be  accomplished,  it  may  well 
be  done  in  private.  In  the  quiet  of  a  con- 
ference room  with  no  television,  no  radio,  no 
newspapermen  present.  That  Is  the  way 
diplomacy  should  work,  so  I  would  hope  that 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  apparent 
Improvement  on  the  basis  of  the  talks  which 
have  been  going  on  now  into  their  second 
week,  that  the  American  people  would  not 
be  discouraged,  would  recognize  that  there 
are  different  ways  and  means  by  which 
diplomatic  objectives  can  be  accomplished, 
and  would  exercise  a  degree  of  patience  and 


understanding,  and  support  for  the  U.S. 
negotiators  in  a  most  difficult  assignment. 
Scott.  In  fact.  In  some  of  these  Interna- 
tional meetings  a  good  deal  more  happens  at 
the  receptions  where  neither  side  wants  to 
offend  some  powerful  intermediary,  or  pos- 
sible intermediary.  Everybody  goes  to  the 
reception,  and  then  Mr.  Harriman  and  some- 
body from  the  other  side  might  drop  out  of 
sight  and  do  some  talking.  That's  one  of 
the  ways  it's  done  in  international  affairs, 

isn't  It?  _ 

Mansfield.  Yes,  that's  true.  Then,  of 
course,  there's  also  the  possibility  that  third 
parties  would  be  available  as  intermediaries, 
and  hopefully  used  with  some  degree  of 
success 

.Scott.  Well,  some  people  have  mentioned 
the  French.  There  Isn't  too  much  i>eace  In 
Parts  nowadays.  What  do  you  suppose  is  going 
to  come  out  of  the  student  revolts,  the  worker 
i>ccupation  ot  plants,  the  general  civil  dis- 
orders which  are  now  sweeping  Prance,  and 
particularly  Paris?  Do  you  think  General 
DeGauUe's  government  will  be  able  to  main- 
tain Itself,  ur  would  you  look  for  a  change  ot 
government  there? 

Mansfield  No.  I  wouldn't  look  for  a  change 
of    government.    I    would    look    for    General 
DeGaulle  and  his  government  to  prevail,  but 
onlv  un  the  basis  of  concessions  to  the  stu- 
dents and  to  the  workers.  You  know  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  admiration  for  DeGaulle.  I 
don't  agree  with  some  of  his  policies,  huch  as 
his  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Quebec,  his 
keeping  Briutin  off  the  Common  Market,  and 
so   forth.   But    I   do   recognize   the   fact  that 
after  a  most  difficult  period  ol  travail  follow- 
ing the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  until 
DeGaulle   came,   there   wasn't  much   in   the 
way  ot  order  and  efficiency  in  France  itself. 
Since    he    has    assumed    power,    while    he's 
rubbed  us  the  wrong  way  on  a  number  oi 
occasions,   at  the  same   time  he   has  raised 
France   to   a    prestigious   position   which   the 
French  recognize  and  appreciate  At  the  same 
time,    of    course,    he's    raised    himself   pretty 
high.  But.  he  does  have  his  hands  full.  This 
is  the  most  difficult   crisis  which   has  con- 
fronted DeGaulle  to  date.  How  he  will  handle 
it  remains  to  be  seen,  but  I  think  he's  on  the 
defensive.  I  think  he  will  have  to  make  an 
accommodation,  and  I  think  it  indicates  that 
as  far  as  his  position  is  concerned,  despite 
what  he  has  done,  that  he  has  been  weak- 
ened because  of  the  events  In  recent  months 
and  years. 

Scott.  I've  heard  it  mentioned  :is  a  possl- 
bilitv  that  should  his  government  fall  it 
might  be  succeeded  under  a  government  to 
be  set  up  by  a  former  Pnme  Minister  whose 
name  was  Mendes  France.  Do  you  know 
Mendes  France,  do  you  have  any  experience 
with  him  at  all? 

Mansfield.  Yes.  I've  met  Mendes  France 
both  in  this  country  and  in  France,  and,  of 
course.  I  remember  the  courageous  part  he 
played  in  bringing  about  an  end  to  the 
French  situation  In  Indo  China,  culminating. 
of  course.  In  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954. 
Since  that  time  though.  Hugh,  he  has  been 
sort  of  in  the  background.  He's  coming  up 
a  little  bit  lately  Just  what  position  he  will 
achieve  in  any  event  which  transpires  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

ScoTT.  Yes  I  believe  he  was  out  of  Parli- 
ament for  a  long  time,  then  went  back  to 
Grenoble  and  ran  from  a  university  town. 
You're  a  professor,  and  I  did  a  little  teaching 
last  veir  at  Oxford,  and  that  leads  me  into 
another  question  and  that  is  this  whole 
question  of  student  seizures  of  universities, 
and  .=tudent  revolts  and  general  riots.  What 
Is  your  feeling,  for  example,  about  the  Co- 
lumbia Unlversltv  situation? 

Mansfield.  Weil,  I  have  a  feeling  that  the 
gulf  between  the  administration  of  our  uni- 
versities and  the  faculties  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  students  on  the  other,  has  been 
widening  of  late.  I  think  It's  because  the 
universities  are  getting  too  big.  I  think  as 
far  as  the  teaching  profession  is  concerned. 


It's  getting  too  Impersonal.  What  the  fa- 
culty members  have  are  teaching  assistants, 
readers  and  U\e  like,  taking  care  of  the  huge 
classes  which  have  come  into  being.  Now. 
undoubtedly  there  must  have  been  some  rea- 
son for  this  difficulty  besides  that  which  I've 
mentioned.  The  question  of  the  gymnasium 
to  be  built  adjoining  Columbia  University- 
a  gymnasium  which  I  undersUand  would  not 
have  been  built  but  the  news  liadn't  gotten 
around  by  the  tmie  that  the  student  out- 
break occurred.  And  then,  of  course,  I  think 
there  Is  this  matter  of  discipline  and  respon- 
sibility which  should  be  exercised  by  both  the 
university  and  the  student  body  and  equally 
by  both. 

ScoTT.  And  the  parents. 
Mansfield.  And   the  parents  as  well,  be- 
cause  sometimes   It's   the   parents   who   are 
responsible  for   the  type  of  children  which 
they  produce  and  the  kind  of  behavior  which 
they  practice.  Insofar  as  punishment  U  con- 
cerned, there  ore  ways  and  means  by  which 
a  university  could  act.  There  is  the  question 
of  suspension,  there  Is  the  question  of  ex- 
pulsion, and   there   is  the  question  also.   If 
things  get  out  of  hand,  of  closing  down  a 
university.  I  don't  believe  the  best   idea  is 
to  Impose  a  Congressional  restraint,  us  •we've 
done   in   the  House,  by   taking  away   funds 
from  students,  because  1  think  the  question 
is   perhaps   both   unconstituUonal   and   un- 
workable. But  I  do  think  expulsion,  suspen- 
sion,  and   other   means   can   and   should   be 
used  if  necessary  to  bring  about  a  degree  of 
reorientation  and  aocommodation  and  under- 
standing on  the  i>art  of  both  the  students 
and  the  faculty. 

Now,  what  will  happen  because  of  this 
wave  ot  events  in  this  counuy  and  abroad, 
no  one  really  knows.  But  It  is  understand- 
able when  a  nvinorlty  of  students  becomes 
uneasy,  disturbed.  But  I  think  thai  we  should 
not  by  any  means  assign  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  student€  what  this  small 
minority  does  on  a  parucular  occasion. 

SCOTT.  And  there,  of  course,  cannot  be  any 
Justification  whatever  for  the  unlawful 
seizure  of  university  property.  I  don't  suppose 
anybody  Justifies  oocupauon  of  another  per- 
sons property,  or  kidnapping,  or  seizure  ..f 
university  faculty. 

Mansfield.  Not  at  all,  and  furthermore, 
those  people  who  do  that  are  liable  to  the 
law.  as  they  are  for  stealing  papers  out  of 
the  President's  office,  as  I  understand  was 
done  at  Columbia.  The  law  Is  there  to  be 
observed,  and  If  you  disagree  with  it  then 
I  think  you  take  your  chances  In  Its  applica- 
tion. 

ScoTT.  Well.  I  think  it's  Kenneth  Crawford, 
in  this  week's  Neusueek,  who  points  out  that 
when  a  student  comes  along  like  Mark 
Rudd— he  is  20  years  old— he  wants  to  take 
over  the  curricula,  and  he  proposes  that  the 
students  establish  what  shall  be  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  university.  And  he  says  about 
Mark  Rudd  and  the  other  young  people  of  20. 
they  just  haven't  been  learning  long  enough 
to  know  enough  to  do  some  of  the  things 
they  want  to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  it's 
spring,  and  this  Is  in  some  ways  the  modern 
equivalent,  I  think,  of  the  panty  raids,  and 
the  water  throwing,  and  the  raids  on  the 
girl's  dormitories.  It's  just  been  handled  in  a 
much  more  serious  fashion,  and  there  has 
been  too  much  activism  in  it  But  let  me  get 
into  another  subject  where  there  hasn't  been 
enough  activism,  and  that  is  the  t^x  bill. 
What  are  the  chances  of  our  getting  a  tax  bill 
this  vear,  and  will  it  be  accompanied  by  a 
severe  budget  cut  of  $4  to  $6  billion?  What  do 
vou  think? 

Mansfield.  Well,  as  you  know.  Hugh,  the 
Senate  did  pass  a  tax  bill  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote,  approximately  two  to  one.  Under 
this  there  would  be  a  10  percent  surcharge  on 
income  taxes  of  'hose  earning  $5,000  a  year  or 
more.  There  would  b"  a  $10  billion  reduction 
in  the  President's  buaget  and  there  would 
be   a    $6    billion    reduction    In    Government 
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expenditures.  That.  In  brief.  Is  what  the  con- 
ference agreed  to  Now  whether  or  not  this 
win  be  agreed  to  by  the  House,  I  do  not 
know,  though  at  this  time  it  looks  highly 
doubtful  I  do  feel,  though,  that  this  matter 
should  be  taken  up  In  the  House,  that  this 
conference  report  already  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  should  be  accepted  by  the  House,  and 
while  It  may  be  politically  disastrous  to  vote 
for  a  tax  bill  In  an  election  year.  I  would 
point  out  that  It  would  be  more  disastrous  to 
pay  much  more  in  the  way  of  inflated  prices 
than  to  face  up  to  the  responsibility  which 
is  entailed  upon  all  of  us  at  this  time. 

Scott.  Well  I  happen  to  agree  entirely 
with  you,  and  mv  vote  showed  it,  as  you 
know. 

Mansfield.  That's  right. 

Scott  I  have  supported  these  tax  bills  No- 
body likes  to  be  for  a  tax  bill  And  In  my 
office  they  took  a  look  at  what  I  have  to  pay 
for  voting  for  a  tax  bill  and  they  said.  'Can 
you  afford  It?"  I  said  the  whole  answer  Is 
that  none  of  us  taxpayers  ran  afford  not  to 
do  it  when  yoti  figure  what  a  thief  Inflation 
is.  and  how  much  it  takes  out  of  your  pocket 
when  vou  aren't  looking  And  we  certainly 
can't  citford  the  assaults  on  the  dollar  that 
we  have  been  putting  \\p  with  because  the 
Congress  hasn't  acted,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mansfield  Well.  Hugh,  you  have  to  keep 
In  mind,  the  fact  too.  that  they're  paying  8 
percent  on  mortgage  money  now  I  wouldn't 
be  surprised  if  it  went  to  10  percent  I  think 
that  we  ought  to  recognize  that  we  have  the 
worst  inflationary  period  m  a  good  many 
years,  an  nnnual  rate  of  4  percent.  It  could 
go  up.  and  if  it  does  we  will  pay  a  great  deal 
more.  I  repeat,  than  we  would  pay  in  the 
form  of  taxes 

ScDTT.  And  gold  has  gone  up  from  S35  an 
ounce  on  the  free  market  to  S42  50  and  that 
means  further  assaults  on   the  dollar 

Mansfield.  That's  right. 

Scott.  Well,  can  we  save  money  by  with- 
drawal of  forces  from  Europe'?  What  does 
that  do  to  NATC 

Mansfield,  Well,  at  thp  present  time  were 
^.pending  about  $2,7  blluon  a  year  to  main- 
tain ^00000  US  troops  and  dependents  in 
western  Europe.  This  is  exclusive  of  the 
Sixth  Fleet  I  would  hope  that  after  almost 
25  vears.  following  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
that  we  "ould  do  something  to  bring  back 
at  least  four  of  the  six  divisions  with  their 
dependents  and  q\iarter  them  and  house 
them  in  this  country,  I  am  not  for  with- 
drawmg  the  troops  in  Europe,  plus  their  de- 
pendents because  of  the  dollar  drain,  though 
that  is  an  increasingly  Important  factor,  nor 
am  I  in  favor  of  it  because  of  the  situation 
in  Vietnam  It  is  a  matter  of  principle  I 
have  advocated  for  more  than  a  decade.  I 
think  they  have  been  there  too  long,  and  It's 
about  time  that  the  Europeans  took  over  the 
primary  responsibility  in  their  own  defense, 
and  the  time  is  long  past  due  when  our 
divisions,  at  least  the  large  part,  should  have 
oeen  withdrawn  It  does  not  mean  anything 
as  far  as  not  honoring  our  obligations  to 
NATO  IS  concerned  because  they  will  be 
honored  Our  word  has  been  pledged  and  that 
word  will  be  kept  and.  if  need  be.  we  will 
be  ready  to  come  to  Europe's  assistance 
again,  based  on  the  commitments  made  un- 
der the  North   Atlantic   Treaty. 

Scott.  And  the  British  have  recently  indi- 
cated, have  they  not.  that  they  will  station 
more  forces  :n  Europe  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  they've  pulled  out  east  of  Suez''  Isn't 
there  some  indication  that  Great  Britain's 
going  to  do  somewhat  more  than  we  first 
thought  they  were  going  to  do? 

Mansfield,  That's  true,  but  they're  not 
going  to  be  on  the  European  mainland. 
They're  going  to  be  in  the  British  Isles  and 
that's  what  I  would  like  to  see.  some  of  the 
V  S  troops  brought  back  to  our  own  coun- 
try Even  with  the  40  percent  Increase  .^n- 
nounced  by  Britain  they  will  still  not  live 
up  to  their  commitment,  nor  has  any  other 
country   in  the   NATO   organization,   except 


our  own,  fully  lived  up  to  Us  promises  and 
pledges  as  far  as  troop  strength  and  mate- 
rial, logistical  equipment,  are  concerned.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  them,  like  the  Low 
Countries.  Denmark  and  Britain,  have  re- 
duced their  conscription  periods  Britain  has 
done  away  with  It  entirely  France  has  with- 
drawn her  entire  groupings  from  the  NATO 
command.  Others  have  failed  to  fulfill  the 
numbers,  including  the  CermarLS.  who  have 
12  divisions  on  paper,  which  Is  their  commit- 
ment But  those  12  divisions  do  not  even 
make  the  equivalent  of  8  divisions  at  the 
present  time.  So  It's  not  a  case  of  running 
out  on  NATO.  It's  a  case  of  honoring  our 
pledge  by  urging  these  others  to  meet  their 
commitments  and  to  take  over  the  prlmarj' 
responsibility  in  their  own  defense 

Scott.  Well,  moving  over  to  eastern  Eur- 
ope— developments  In  Czechoslovakia  are 
leading  people  to  believe  that  this  covintry 
is  becoming  more  nationalistic  In  its  Com- 
munism, more  libertarian.  That  the  new 
man.  Dubcek,  It  seems.  Is  at  least  trying  to 
shake  some  of  the  ties  to  monolothlc  Com- 
munism The  same  thing  seems  to  be  hap- 
pening in  Rumania  and  it  did  happen  in 
'i'ugoslavla  Do  you  look  for  more  of  this? 
Do  you  welcome  this  sort  of  development? 
What  are  your  reactions  to  It? 

Manspeeld.  Oh,  I  certainly  do.  I'm  in  accord 
with  what  you  said.  Hugh.  I  think  it  might 
be  interesting  to  note.  too.  that  Mr.  Dubcek's 
father.  I  believe,  worked  for  a  while — if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly — in  western 
Pennsylvania  around  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Dub- 
cek's elder  brother  was  born  in  this  country. 
but  they  returned  to  Czechoslovakia  some- 
time in  the  late  teens  or  early  twenties.  But  I 
think  It's  a  good  move  in  Czechoslovakia.  I 
think  that  what  has  happened  m  Rumania 
is  awfully  good  and  it  proves  to  me  that  de- 
spite the  emphasis  placed  on  Communism 
that  the  greatest  ideology  of  all  is  national- 
ism. I'm  delighted  to  see  these  nations  emerge 
on  this  basis  because  they  are  more  liber- 
tarian. They  do  give  their  people  more  free- 
dom. There  is  more  opportunity  and  it 
weakens  the  hold  of  what  used  to  be  called 
monolithic  Communism. 

Scott.  Well.  I  have  a  friend  wlio  is  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  he's  of  Czech  origin.  John 
Tabor.  And  he  has  asked  me  to  ask  for  an 
investigation  of  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  death  of  Jan  Masaryk.  Eto  you  see  any 
objection  to  our  inquiring  of  the  Czech  Gov- 
ernment as  to  what  is  being  done  with  re- 
gard to  the  Masaryk  incident,  since  they 
themselves  have  opened  it  up? 

Mansfield.  Well.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
for  the  Czech  Government  itself  to  take  the 
initiative  in  that  respect,  because  after  all 
Jan  Masaryk  was  the  President  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak People's  Republic — a  Republic  created, 
incidentally,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
%vorld  war  by  the  Treaty  of  Pittsburgh.  But 
we  have  to  be  a  little  careful  involving  our- 
selves in  the  affairs  of  other  sovereign  states. 
But  perhaps  inquiries  could  \ye  mnde.  infor- 
mation could  be  forthcoming,  and  perhaps, 
finally,  the  truth  could  be  laid  out. 

Scott.  Mike,  let  me  ask  you  one  question 

Mansfield.  Jv.st  a  moment.  Hugh.  I  want 
to  make  a  correction.  I  referred  to  Jan 
Masaryk  as  being  the  President  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak People's  Republic.  He  was  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  The  Peo- 
ples Republic  did  not  come  in  until  after  his 
assassination  and  then,  of  course,  it  was  a 
Communist  Republic. 

ScOTT.  Yes.  well,  we  have  that  ccrrected. 
Today — and  we  tape  these  programs  a  few 
days  in  advance  as  you  ladies  and  gentlemen 
know— today  we're  voting  on  the  Safe  Streets 
bill.  What  is  your  feeling  to  this  b'll  which 
the  President  has  requested,  although  some 
of  the  features  added  by  Committee  are  not 
part  of   his  request? 

Mansfield.  Well,  It's  a  pretty  complicated 
bill,  as  you  well  know.  It  has  to  do  with  block 
grants  to  states  and,  possibly,  municipalities 


for  the  upgrading  of  the  police  and  the  Im- 
proving of  police  techniques  and  methods 
It  has  to  do  with  gun  control.  It  has  to  do 
with  eavesdropping.  And  it  also  has  to  do  with 
decisions  which  have  been  handed  down  on 
them  by  the  Supreme  Court,  some  of  them  on 
a  5-to-4  basis,  others  on  a  6-to-3  basis  The 
bill  is  necessary.  It  may  be  a  little  bit  too 
much  in  its  entirety,  but  certainly  the  title 
explains  the  need  for  it — a  Safe  Streets  and 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  bill.  Something  on 
this  order  Is  necessary  If  not  this  particular 
bin.  because  of  the  Increasing  crime  rate 
throughout  the  country  and  the  need  for 
monies  and  men  and  materials  and  tech- 
niques to  face  up  to  these  problems 

ScoTT.  Well.  I've  been  concerned  about 
some  5-to-4  Supreme  Court  decisions,  and 
particularly  about  the  Miranda  and  Escobedo 
cases  But  there  is  a  feature  of  this  bill  where 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  an  amendment — 
and  I  don't  know  your  feelings  on  it.  but  I  do 
hope  that  as  we  vote  this  week  we  will  strike 
out  that  part  of  the  bill  which  would  prevent 
appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court,  over  to  an- 
other part  which  would  limit  appeals,  I  would 
still  like  to  see  the  Supreme  Court  as  the 
final  arbiter,  but  I  would  also  like  to  see  us 
have  somewhat  more  freedom  and  discretion 
in  the  trial  judge  in  the  hearing  of  confes- 
sions and  in  determining  what  is  voluntary.  I 
wouldn't  think  the  President  will  \eto  that 
bill,  would  you? 

Mansfield.  No.  I  wouldn't  think  .so  and  I 
think  it's  needed,  because  while  the  Supreme 
Court  is  a  separate  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  supposedly  has  a  final  say  about  all 
matters  which  reach  within  the  jurisdiction, 
nevertheless,  we  cannot  foreclose  that  the 
Congress  likewise  has  a  final  jurisdiction, 
which  it  must  exercise  in  good  conscience  on 
the  basis  of  events  as  they  occur  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Republic. 

ScoTT.  And  when  there  were  some  decisions 
which  many  people  didn't  like,  such  as  the 
Miranda  case,  the  Supreme  Court  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  Congress,  invited  Congress  to 
go  ahead  and  consider  a  better  way,  at  that 
time,  if  you  remember. 

Mansfield.  That  is  correct, 

ScoTT.  It's  a  function  of  Congress.  Now  we 
have  in  Washington  what  is  known  as  the 
Poor  People's  March.  I  find  that  my  friends 
in  Pennsylvania  think  that  everybody  in 
Washington  is  living  in  some  sort  of  fear. 
I  don't  think  that's  the  case.  But  what  do 
you  think  about  this  Poor  People's  March? 
Are  they  going  to  be  successful  in  any  aspect 
of  what  they're  asking,  from  this  Congress? 

Mansfield.  Well,  all  Americans  have  the 
right  to  petition,  to  seek  redress.  All  I  ask, 
and  all  my  colleagues  ask.  Is  that  it  be  done 
in  a  constructive  manner.  As  far  as  the  Sen- 
ate is  concerned,  we  will  face  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibilities, and  we  would  have  without  a 
Poor  People's  March.  We  will  each  have  to  do 
what  we  think  is  best  in  accord  with  our  own 
consciences,  and  certainly  we  will  do  that  be- 
cause that  is  what  we're  back  here  for.  But 
we'll  do  it  on  the  basis  of  exercising  our  own 
best  judgment  and  being  accountable,  of 
course,  for  the  results  when  we  go  home,  as 
to  what  our  people  think  of  the  actions 
which  we've  taken  here, 

ScoTT.  Congress  has  done  a  creat  deal  to 
help  people,  and  particularly  people  who  are 
economically  distressed,  and  will  do  a  great 
deal  mere  But  as  I  under.^tand  it,  Mike,  what 
you're  saving  is  it  will  not  act  under  threat 
rr  fear  It  will  act  onlv  as  a  legi.'^lature  should 
act.  and  v.ithin  the  framework  of  our  system. 
Isn't  that  about  It? 

Mansfield.  Exa'-tlv,  and  that  is  the  way  it 
should  art  That  is  the  way  it  will  act  and 
if  any  other  methods  are  used  to  trv  to 
swav  the  Ccngress.  the  results  could  well  be 
counterproduct  i  ve 

Sc'iTT.  .*nd  do  vou  expect  anv  violence 
in  Washington  curing  this  period  of  the 
marc'-'' 

MANSF^'^LD,  I  do  not  anticipate  any  I  hope 
there  will  be  none,  and  I  see  no  indication 
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yet  that  that  Is  a  possibility  But  I  wouldn't 
tcreclose  it  because  any  situation  like  this 
could  become  difficult 

ScoTT.  But  even  so.  the  Senate  and  the 
House  uf  Representatives  will  continue  to 
meet  and  thev  will  meet  in  decency  and  in 
order  and  with  all  the  lawful  protections 
that  surround  the  operation  of  our  Govern- 
ment Isn't  that  riglit? 

Mansfield.  Absolutely  and  without  ques- 
tion, 

ScoTT.  Good.  Well  I'm  glad  to  hear  you 
say  that.  I  wish  the  program  were  longer. 
ladles  and  gentlemen  We  are  pursued  with 
votes.  Well  probably  have  ."^ix  or  seven  votes 
today  on  the  Safe  Streets  bill,  and  therefore 
we're  all  under  a  little  pressure  But  it  has 
been  a  yreat  privilege  to  have  with  us  the 
most  distinguished  member  of  our  Senate, 
the  Majunty  Leader.  Mike  Mansneld.  Mike, 
thank  vou  so  much  lor  coming. 

Mansfield.  Thank  you,  Hugh,  It's  been  a 
[leasure  to  be  with  you,  to  participate  in 
this  discussion. 

ScoTT.  Thank  vou. 


RECESS  UNTIL   10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Ml'.  BYRD  of  'West  'Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  thei'e  be  no  further  lousiness  to 
come  Ijcfore  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  .stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  i&t  6 
o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate tooi<  a  recess  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, May  28.   1968.  at   10  a.m. 
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Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

The  following-named  person  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class 
2.  a  consular  officer,  and  a  secretary  in  the 
diplomatic-service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Alexander  Akalovsky,  of  Maryland. 

Now  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  3 
and  a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service,  to 
be  also  a  consular  officer  of  the  United  States 
of   America : 

John  J.  Crowley.  Jr..  oi  West  Virginia. 

For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficer of  class  3.  a  consular  officer,  and  a 
secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Robert  A,  Senser,  of  Illinois. 

For  promotion  from  a  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficer of  class  6  to  class  5: 

Eugene  J.  .Schreiber.  of  Missouri. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers of  class  7  to  class  6: 

Michael  I,  Austrian,  of  Virginia. 

Alfred  R.  Barr.  of  Virginia. 

Roger  P.  Bradley,  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Joan  E.  Brosius.  of  Massachusetts. 

Wat  T.  Cluverius  IV.  of   Illinois. 

Larry  Colbert,   of  Ohio. 

James  K.   Connell,   of  Connecticut. 

Richard  N.  Dertadian.  of  California. 

James  J.  Ehrman,  of  Wisconsin. 

John  H.  Foley,  of  Arizona. 

Robert  F.  Gould,  of  Ohio 

Thomas  M.   Harrington,   of   Rhode   Island. 

George  Owens  Haskell  III.  of  Georgia. 

John  H  Hudson,  of  Georgia. 

Donald  L.  Jameson,  of  California. 

Peter  Edward  Jones,  of  Maryland. 

Thomas  B.  Killeen,  of  Pennsylvania. 

David  Burton  Langhaug,  of  Michigan. 

Richard  M,  Miles,  of  South  Carolina. 

Robert  P.  Milton,  of  Georgia. 

Paul  D.  Mollneaux,  of  New  York. 

Dennis  P.  Murphy,  of  Washington. 

James  A.  Nathan,  of  Illinois. 

L,  Ivar  Nelson,  of  Missouri. 


Thomas  E.  O'Connor,  of  Ohio. 

Dennis  R,  Papendlck.  of  California. 
Richard  J   Rosenberg,  of  Nebraska. 
James  L  Russell,  of  California 
William  R  Salisbury,  of  New  York 
Charles  S.  Spencer.  Jr  ,  of  Tennessee. 
Michael  D  Sternberg,  of  New  York. 
David  H.  Swartz.  of  Illinois. 
Miss  Arma  Jane  Szczepanskl,  of  Minnesota. 
James  E,  Thyden,  of  California, 
Peter  Tomsen,  of  Ohio. 
George  E.  Tuttle.  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 
Philip  C  Wilcox.  Jr  ,  of  Colorado. 
Curtin  VVlnsor.  Jr  .  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia 

Howard  S  Wttmer  II.  of  Michigan. 
Toby  T  Zettler.  of  Ohio 
For  promotion  irom  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  8  U)  class  7; 

Paul  E,  Barblan.  of  Wisconsin. 
Ward  Davi.s  Harmon,  of  New  York. 
William  J.  A.  Barnes,  of  Massachusetts. 
Martin  D  Brannlng,  of  Washington. 
Kent  N   Brown,  of  California. 
Thomas  L,  Bryant,  of  California. 
Robert  K  Carr,  of  California. 
Miss  Susan  Ann  Clyde,  of  Colorado 
Victor  D  Comras.  of  Florida. 
James  B  Corey,  of  Michigan. 
James  F  Dobbins.  Jr  .  of  Pennsylvania. 
Stanley  T.  Escudcro.  of  Florida. 
Miss  Dorothy  M.  Feeney,  of  ^!assachusetts. 
John  L.  Polts.  Jr  .  of  Maryland, 
Robert  S.  Gelbard.  of  New  York. 
Ben  F.  Harding,  of  Alaska. 
William  D  Heaney,  of  California. 
Miss  NaUUie  W  Hull,  of  Georgia. 
Douglas  R.  Keene.  of  Massachusetts. 
Roger  A.  Long,  of  Maryland, 
iioger  A   McOuire   of  Ohio. 
Anthony  vE.  Miller,  ot  New  Jersey. 
Gary  R.  Nank.  of  Ohio. 
Harold  T.  Nelson.  Jr  .  of  Nebraska. 
Warren  P.  Nixon,  of  'Virginia. 
Jerome  C.  Ogden.  of  New  York. 
Miss  Shirley  K.  Otis,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Algirdas  J.  Rimas,  of  Virginia. 
Miss  Ellen  L.  Robbins.  ot  Illinois. 
Duvid  A.  Rass.  ot  New  York. 
Stanley  S.  Shepard.  of  Colorado. 
E.  Michael  Southwick.  of  California. 
Kenneth  A.  Stammerman.  of  Kentucky. 
Lawrence  M.  Thomas,  of  Tennessee. 
Robert  A  Tsukayama.  of  Hawaii. 
Robert  E.  Tynes,  of  Virginia. 
Mies  Rose  Lee  Uager.  oi  Ohio. 
Harvey  M.  Wandler.  of  New  York. 
Miss  Carol  E  Wilder,  of  Georgia. 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  con- 
sular officers  ot  the  United  suites  of  America: 
George  Borrowman,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Charles  O.  Coudert.  of  Connecticut. 
Grant  A.  Fielden.  of  Maryland. 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  con- 
sular officers  and  secretaries  In  the  diploma- 
tic service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
Emanuel  C.  .Ackerman.  of  New  York. 
Edwin  Alfred  Anderson,  of  New  York. 
Richard  C.  Baker,  of  Kansas. 
Richard  C.  Bull,  of  Missouri. 
Walter  T.  Cini.  of  Maryland. 
Wlllliun  S.  Dickson,  of  New  Jersey. 
Terrence  R.  Douglas,  of  New  York. 
Robert  G.  Gately,  of  Texas. 
Howard  P.  Hart,  of  Virginia. 
A.  Grima  Johnson,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

James  H.  Kelly.  Jr  .  of  Maryland. 
N.  Richard  Kinsman,  of  New  York. 
George  J.  Kunz.  of  Maryland. 
John  D.  McCully,  of  Texas. 
Ralph  C.  Melma,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 
G.  Richard  Monsen.  of  Ut.ih. 
David  E.  Murphy,  of  Virginia. 
Patsy  C.  Patty,  of  Ohio. 
Robert   J.   Pierce,   of   the   District   of   Co- 
lumbia. 

Dino  J.  Plonzio.  of  Connecticut. 
Stanley  Rich,  of  New  York. 
Eugene  Rosenfeld,  of  Virginia. 
Ralph  E.  Russell,  of  Maryland. 
David  A.  Schennan,  of  Illinois. 


Keith  B.  Schofield.  of  Idaho. 
Arthur   J.   Smith,   of   the  District  of   Co- 
lumbia. 

Jack  Vanderryn.  of  Maryland. 
Quentin  H.  V?atklns,  of  Indiana. 
J.  Robert  Wills,  of  North  Carolina. 
Foreign  Service  reserve  officer  to  be  a  sec- 
retary   in    the    diplomatic    service    of    the 
United  States  of  America: 

Francis  E.  Raterman.  of  Virginia. 
Foreign  Service  staff  officers  to  be  consular 
officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
William  E.  Ball,  of  New  York. 
Edward  A.  Berg,  of  New  Jersey. 
Robert  W.  Blddle,  of  Ohio. 
Maurice  L  Brooks,  of  New  Jersey. 
Maurice  C.  Burke,  of  Massachusetts. 
Rufus  W.  Corlew,  of  Tennessee. 
Miss  M.  June  Dohse.  of  Ohio. 
Richard  C.  Dunbar,  of  Washington. 
Miss  Joyce   M.   Ferguson,   of   New   Hamp- 
shire. 

Jack  F.  Gillespie,  of  Texas. 
Frank  W.  Hagen,  Jr..  of  California. 
James  P.  Hargrove,  of  Texas. 
John  R.  Horan.  of  California. 
Lawrence  S.  Kujubu.  of  Illinois. 
Miss  Charlotte  S  Landrum.  of  Tennessee. 
James   R.   LUley,    of    the   District   of   Co- 
lumbia. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  D.  Llnete.  of  Colorado. 
Robert  E.  MacDonald.  of  Virginia. 
Miss  Mary  E.  McMullin.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Miss  Wilda  Mitchell,  of  Nebraska. 
Chandler  P.  Roland,  ot  California. 
Lawrence  D.  Russell,  of  Florida. 
Miss  M.  Cordelia  Sanborn,  of  Illinois. 
Miss  Alice  L.  Seckel.  of  California. 
Vincent  H.  Shuey.  of  New  York. 
Bobby  L.  Watson,  of  California. 
Daniel  R.  Welter,  of  Massachusetts. 

Environmental  Science  Servicks 

Administration 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 

the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 

the  grades  indicated  in  the  Environmental 

Science  Services  Administration: 

To  be  captains 
Hubert  W  Keith,  Jr. 
Steven  L.  Hollls.  Jr. 
Pentti  A.  Stark 
Merlyn  E.  Natto 
Alfred  C.  Holmes 
Arthur  R.  Benton.  Jr 

To  be  commanders 

Wesley  V  Hull 
Wayne  L.  Mobley 
Charles  A.  Burroughs 
Richard  E.  Alderman 
Ray  M.  Sundean 
George  M.  Poor 
Charl-js  K.  Townsend 
Ronald  L.  Newsom 

To  be  lieutenant  commanders 

Stephen  Z.  Bezuk 
Ned  C.  Austin 
John  W.  Carpenter 
Ronald  K.  Brewer 
'  JefTrey  G.  Carlen 
John  D.  Boon  III 

To  be  lieutenants 

John  K.  Callahan,  Jr.  A.  Conrad  Weymann 

Leslie  H.  Perrv  III 

Melvln  N.  Maki  George  R.  Knecht 

Robert  H.  Johns  Jack  L.  Wallace 

Thomas  C.  KalU  Roy  K.  Matsushlge 

Kanezo  A.  Domoto  Richard  T  LeRoy 

Richard  T.  Sheahan  Larry  K.  Nelson 

Calvert  D.  lies  Richard  J.  Wenstrom 

To  be  lieutenants  (junior  grade i 

Anthony  Vecino  David  M.  Wilson 

Roger  G.  Svendsen  Ernest  D.  Harden 

Gary  R.  Polvl  Michael  Engel 

Bradford  W  Roth  Donald  P.  Henneuse 

Jerome  F.Ewen  Dino  J.  Ferralli 

Thomas  E.  Gerish  Caroll  D.  North.  Jr. 

Melvln  S.  Asato  Gary  J.  LUlesve 

Gary  L.  Boyack  George  H.  Bragg.  Jr. 

James  E.  W  Walsh  Roger  T.  Olack 
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William  W.  Spychalla    Bruce  C  Rcnneke 
Terry  E.  Bryan  Jimmy  R  Eddlemon 

In  the  Coast  Guard 
The  following-named  Reserve  officers  to  be 
permanent  commissioned  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  in  :he  grade  of  lieutenant: 

Joseph  J  O'Connell 

Alvin  Cattallnl 

Louis  J   Korecki 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  to  be  permanent  commissioned  war- 
rant officers  m  the  grade  of  chief  warrant  of- 
ficer. W-  4: 

:'liarles  A   L  Under       Gordan  L  Anderson 
Edwin  M.  Sanlthers         William  B  MuUer 
Raymond  H.  Mathlson  Frank  J.  Miller.  Jr. 
Johnnie  Cox  Harry  S  Huggins 

Kfith  R  McClinton        Harold  L  Brackett.  Jr. 
.^Ivadore  C  Grant  Isaac  \V   Laiige 

Edward  L  Wyman  Patrick  J.  Mahon 

Fred  Pilatsky  Richard  Dickinson 

Claud  \V.  Ashcraft  Robert  C  Sachs 

Prank  W  Katteln.  Jr.    Donald  F  Bradtke 
Horace  Stephens  Anthony  M.  Mazeika 

Tugg  P   Heimerl  Joseph  W  Carawan 

Elmer  Lovau  John  P  Hart.  Jr. 

Vtct'ir  K.  Klndnck  John  A.  Keller 

Wayne  J-Fl.<;her.  Jr.       Clarence  L.  Miller 
Jack  Peterson  Maxle  M.  Berry.  Jr. 

Robert  E  Bowlby  William  M.  Rickett 

Edward  V  Sapp  Clinton  J  Tatro 

Harry  P  Earley  Mario  J.  Camuccio 

Loy  J  Russell  John  M.  Howarth 

Penrose  C  Dletz  Charles  M.  Burleson 

Basil  V  Bi'.rrell  Marvin  C  Fields 

Albert  H.  Tremlett.  Jr  Jack  B  Meadowcroft 
Joseph  H.  McKenna.      Artis  L.  Whitford 

Jr  Donald  J.  Cleveland 

John  H.  Suchon  Robert  G.  Camilla 

John  E.  Cherney  Edward  L.  York 

Francis  C  Soares.  Jr.      Douglas  H.  Derr 
William  R  Benedetto    James  E  Smith.  Jr. 
James  J.  Burley  Ellsworth  N  Slater 

Richard  E  Sinipson       Richard  J.  Kilroy 
Edward  D.  Phelps  Warreii  B.  Barrett 

Ravmond  E.  Aholt  Mervln  J.  Portwood.  Jr 

Harlan  Kalev  Elwood  T.  Elder 

Alfred  R.  Kolar  Patrick  J.  Flynn.  Jr. 

Eddie  Brophy  Dewey  E  Sutton 

Robert  H  Nf'timan         Parker  J.  Pennington 
Cllttord  A.  Gustavson    Charles  D.  Mills 
Charles  R  Hu-?  James  K.  Beebe 

Harold  C.  Harris  William  W  Cloer 

T.'-e  following-named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  to  be  permanent  commissioned  war- 
rant officers  m  the  grade  of  chief  warrant  offl- 
cer.  W-3 : 

Paul  W.  Bicking  Melvin  J.  Girardln 

James  M.  Johnson  Max  H.  Hlnkley 

Joseph  B   McCarthy  David  C.  Oeschger 

Charles  H.  Studstill  Paul  K.  Wines 

Robert  D.  Hedgpeth  Douglas  D.  EK-orak 

Edward  F.  Magee  Charles  B   Branch 

Theodore  J.  Polgar  Paul  A.  Roberts 

William  L.  McVey  Floyd  L.  Booren,  Jr. 

Raymond  G.  PuUen  Donald  B.  Erisman 

Glen  W.  Patterson  Jack  A.  Lang 

Prank  R  Adams  George  A.  Rylander 
Richard  L  Luna  III 

Daniel  B.  Miller  Ralph  Sponar,  Jr. 

Kenneth  H,  Kester  Walter  L.  Adams 
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James  C.  Flowers  Warreu  G.  Gaugh 

Melvin  P.  Gouthro  Olendon  P.  Pert 

John  K.  Jenkins  Paul  J.  Balzer 

Edward  A  McGahan.  Joseph  E  De  Costa 

Jr.  Taft  C  Pllcher 

Gilbert  Agullar  George  L.  Kelly 

Lionel  F.  Crossman  Richard  G. 
Glenn  D.  Cecil  Stonehouse 

Pred  H  Fletcher  George  W  Penlln 

James  B.  Gillis  Wade  R    Bickel 

Bemon  C.  Ray  Bill  A.  Miller 

James  A  Shepard  Philip  W.  Wiseman 

William  L.  Wathen  David  L    Dawson 

Benjamin  F.  Kennedy  Johnnie  L   Hair 

Albert  K.  Penne.  Jr.  Theodore  A.  Thomas 

Oliver  W.  Brannan  Perry  A.  Crosson 

Boyd  J.  Davis  Ammon  C   McDole 

Michael  J.  Uruclnltz  Charles  B.  McSwaln 

Allen  R.  Gulau  John  G.  Ryan 

Belton  B.  Gray  Donald  J.  Husel 

Joseph  E   Correa  James  K  Easter 

James  E.  Jordan  Charles  T  Pettitt 

Chester  S.  McCreary  Raymond  Boyce 

Joseph  P   Croghan  David  B  Trlggs.  Jr 

Grady  S   Hardlson  Glenn  F   Peterson 

Lenwood  M.  Quidley  Walter  C   Parker 

Carl  W.  Vetzel  Melvin  Long 

Donald  R   Boyd  Robert  C.  Lewetzon 

James  D.  Doherty  Jack  Lee 

John  McCracken  James  A.  Knlcky 

Robert  A    Shell  Gale  B.  Pelck 

Edward  Baker,  Jr.  John  C.  Merino 

James  W.  Amos  Joseph  E.  Tamalonls 

George  R.  Rump  Loomis  P.  Gibson 

James  B.  Boyd.  Jr.  David  "D"  Austin 

Edward  G.  Mackey  Robert  B  Lynn 

Charles  O   Poellinger  Randol  E  Jennings 

William  Allff  Paul  F  Drumjoole 

Will;am  A  Cobb  Richard  A   Kirkman 

ArnolJ  P   Zlemlan  Russell  E   Grose 
William  A  Strickland  William  D.  Randall 

P^ul  H.  Cogswell  Donald  D.  Smith 

Jack  H.  Starr  John  R.  English 

Donald  E.  Schwarz  Robert  J  Ward,  Jr. 

Randolph  O.  Grady  Matthew  J.  McCool 

Wayne  L.  Terpstra  William  Race 

WiUiam  R.  McVey  Philip  B.  Arnold 
Eugene  W.  Jeter.  Jr. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  to  be  permanent  commissioned  war- 
rant officers  In  the  grade  of  chief  warrant  offi- 
cer. W-2 : 

Russell  Pouncy  Horace  C.  Webb 

Robert  W.  Baine  Casimir  Malmovsky 
Charles  H  McLean  III  Meil  J  Dodge 

John  S.  Feagan  Clarence  L.  Warmack 

George  H.  Rucker.  Jr.  Robert  C  Rescola 

Edmimd  Katz  Frank  W.  Mellgan 

Clair  H.  Upton  Robert  C.  Collins 

Earl  E.Smith  Lonnie 'K"  Johnson 

Joseph  B.  Blnica  Freddie  F  Hooten.  Jr. 

Burl  E.  Mann  Rodney  L.  Harter 

Ernest  L.  R.  Johnson  Thomas  A,  Bozeman 

Ronald  W.  Syreu  Joseph  Slotwinski,  Jr. 

John  J.  Ogurkls  Everette  H.  Hoins 

Clarence  T.  Hayes  Richard  B.  Petersen 
Giles  ■M"  Vanderhoof  Maurice  D.  Platter 

Dick  "L"  McPherson  Louis  J.  Jensen 

Lyn  E.  Nicholson  Victor  G.  Lane 

Robert  W.  Jackson  Clarence  M.  Pope 

George  M.  Mlley  Harold  T.  Cogburn 

Jack  W.  Gildersleeve  Prank  W.  Slaney 

Robert  C.  Kunst  William  G.  Parr 


Augusta  L.  Duncan 
Kenneth  A.  Parking 
Frank  W.  Thompson 
Worth  H.  Hopkins 
Edward  L.  Goodrich 
James  L.  Dorsey 
Ralph  L.  Cote 
Thomas  E.  Stringer, 

Jr. 
Anthony  J.  Magllone 
Walter  G.  Sears 
Dalton  M.  Sheppard 
David  R.  Cheyne 
Robert  L.  Saunders, 

Jr. 
Clyde  R.  Hutton 
Manual  C.  Chltwood 
Donald  T.  Nelson 
Michael  J,  O'Donnell 
Clarence  L.  Moulton 
Toshio  Mitsunaga 
Donald  E.  Darnauer 
Paul  R   McKenna 
Robert  C;.  Sinclair 
Lawrence  H.  Borehs 
Artis  Copeland 
Charles  R.  Martin 
Eugene  E.  Oleson 
Russell  V.  Gilbert 
Nicholas  L.  Calash 
John  H.  Edwards 
John  R.  Arnold 
Alexander  J.  Kujasky 
Edgar  B.  Mason 
Seben  Griffin.  Jr. 
Harland  D.  Speer 
Milford  L.  Jonas 
Jesse  A.  Motfett 
Lynn  C.  Oliver 
Leon  R.  Clsek 
Harvey  R.  Brown 
Malcolm  I.  Simmons 
I.ennis  L.  Getchell 
William  F.  Collier 
John  R.  Manyon 
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Robert  E.  Behrens 
Amos  R.  Daniels 
Francis  A,  France 
William  T.  Burnette, 

Jr. 
Raymond  A.  Hughes. 

Sr. 
Carroll  H  Hoist.  Jr. 
Richard  T  Lyon 
Raymond  J  Duplin 
Robert  B  Jordan 
Harold  D.  Llneweber 
Rex  F.  Wall 
Robert  J.  Jones 
Thomas  J.  Bobrowski 
Floyd  C.  Greenfield 
WiUlam  J.  Perkins.  Jr. 
Kenneth  J.  Harker 
James  V.  Shllley 
Kllby  T.  Guthrie 
Robert  O.  Backlin 
Gary  P.  Day 
Richard  T.  Shannon 
Edward  T.  Kassick 
David  M  Dt)naldson 
Lee  R.  Oliver 
David  M,  Pcake 
David  L.  Heinecke 
William  M.  Crumrlne 
Donald  U.  Olson 
Austin  J,  Hudson 
Thomas  C  Calderwood 
Dennis  E  Coughlin 
Samtiel  L.  Clark 
Ernest  D.  McLawhorn 
Foy  A.  Stiewlg 
Laurence  J.  Murphy, 

Jr. 
Alvin  W.  Sumner 
William  N   Rohrer 
Marvin  E.  Wilmoth 
Walter  C.  Parker 
Rohlin  D.  .Anderson 
James  M.  Johnson 
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DIPLOMATIC    SERVICE    AND    FOREIGN    SERVICE 

William  H.  Crook,  of  Texas,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Australia. 

Robert  F.  Wagner,  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Spain, 
vice  Frank  E.  McKinney. 

In  the  Navy 

Having  designated  Vice  Adm.  Waldemar 
P.  A.  Wendt.  U,S.  Navy,  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  I  nominate 
him  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral 
while  so  serving. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  May  27, 1968: 

POSTMASIER 

The  nomination  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
May  16,  1968,  of  Noah  C.  Adkins  to  be  post- 
master at  Jackson  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


FORD 


R.    MORROW:    DEDICATED 
WEST  VIRGINIAN 


HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

OF    WEST    VIRCINLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27,  1968 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  July  1  marks  the  date  of  retire- 
ment of  a  man  who  has  done  much  for 


West  Virginia:  Ford  R.  Morrow,  eastern 
regional  public  affairs  manager  for 
Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp. 

Ford  Morrow  has  done  wonders  for  the 
industrial  development  of  Ravenswood 
and  the  mid-Ohio  Valley.  He  was  among 
those  chiefly  responsible  for  Kaiser's  de- 
cision to  locate  near  Ravenswood  the 
company's  major  Eastern  rolling  mill 
which  now  has  3,400  on  the  payroll.  Ford 
Morrow  was  instrumental  in  persuading 


other  industries  to  locate  near  Kaiser's 
Ravenswood  Works. 

.July  1  is  a  sad  day  but  also  a  glad  day 
for  those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to  know 
Ford  Morrow.  It  is  a  sad  day  because  of 
his  retirement.  It  is  a  glad  day  because 
he  and  his  lovely  wife.  Fran,  have  decided 
to  make  Ravenswood  their  home. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
in  the  Record  an  article  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Ravenswood  News  on 
Ford  Morrow's  retirement.  The  Ravens- 


wood News  is  edited  by  Phil  Fourney  who 
has  a  fusthand  knowledge  of  Ford  Mor- 
row's accomplishment, 

I  only  wish  West  Virginia  had  a  few 
vAore  Fords  in  its  future. 

The  article  follows: 

Ford    Morrow    Retires — To    Remain    in 
Ravenswood 

Ford  R.  Morrow,  eastern  regional  public 
aflair.s  manager  tor  Kaiser  .■\lumtmun  & 
Chemical  Corporation,  will  retire  effective 
July  1.  according  to  R.  A.  Sandberg.  Kaiser's 
Vice  President  for  advertising  and  public 
affairs. 

Based  at  Kaiser's  Ravenswood  Works  since 
Ills  current  assignment  began  in  December, 
1964.  Morrow  plans  to  maintain  his  residence 
in  Ravenswood  alter  retirement. 

Morrow's  18  year  association  with  Kaiser 
began  in  19.50.  when,  as  a  plant  location  con- 
.sultant,  he  worked  on  site  selection  for 
Kaiser's  Chalmette  Reduction  Plant  in  New 
Orleans.  Following  thai  assignment,  he 
joined  the  company  as  Construction  Coor- 
clin.itor  for  the  Chalmette  Plant  and  later 
Ijecame  Kai.?ef  s  Public  Relations  Manager  for 
the  Southern  Region. 

In  1954.  Morrow  was  assigned  to  site  selec- 
tion for  Kaiser's  major  eastern  aluminum 
rolling  mill.  His  work  was  a  major  factor  m 
Kaisers  decision  to  construct  the  Ravens- 
wood Works — largest  fully  integrated  aluni- 
inuni  pl.int  ;.i  t'.ie  world 

F'rom  the  time  Kaiser  announced  plans  to 
construct  the  Ravenswood  facility  iii  1955, 
to  his  return  to  Ravenswood  in  December  of 
1964  Morrow  has  served  t'lo  Kai.ser  corporate 
family  in  a  number  of  rapacities.  Including 
public  relations,  executive  sales  and  inter- 
national operations. 

A  native  of  Wellston,  Ohio,  Morrow  had  a 
varied  and  extensive  industrial  background 
prior  to  associating  with  Kaiser.  Prom  1928 
to  1946,  he  served  as  vice  i)resident  and  gen- 
tral  manager  of  Morrow  Manufacturing  Com- 
jjany  in  Wellston.  The  firm  manufactured 
coal  mining  equipment 

From  1946,  he  served  as  vice  president  and 
L-eneral  manager  of  a  new  lirm.  Buckeye 
Furnace  Mining  Company,  also  in  Wellston. 

From  1940  to  1950.  Morrow  also  served  as 
a  plant  location  consultant  for  several  Ohio 
Ki\er  Valley  industries,  including  .Ameri- 
can Electric  Power  Company.  Vanadium  Cor- 
poration. Peabody  Coal  Company  and  the 
Truax  Traer  Coal  Company.  He  was  instru- 
mental m  locating  the  Philip  Sporn  Plant  for 
.•\EP  and  the  Vanadium  Plant  near  New 
Haven. 

Morrow  Is  presently  Chairman  of  the  Facili- 
ties. Staff,  and  Services  Group  of  the  Citi- 
zens Advisory  Committee  on  the  'West  Vir- 
ginia Legislature;  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Governor's  Comprehensive  Education  Com- 
iniitee  and  a  member  of  the  State  Advisory 
Council  of  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  Morrow  also  serves 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Manufacturing  Association  and  repre- 
.-ents  industry  on  the  Board  of  the  West 
Virginia  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Educated  in  the  Wellston  public  schools, 
Staunton  Military  Academy,  and  Ohio  State 
University,  Morrow  is  married  to  the  former 
Frances  Motz  of  Jackson.  Ohio,  Their  daugh- 
ters, Barbara  (Mrs.  Eugene  Garberi  and 
Jeanne  (Mrs.  William  S,  Porter i.  reside  In 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  and  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Morrow's  Service  H.as  Benefited  Us 
It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  announce 
tlae  retirement  of  Ford  Morrow  from  Kaiser 
.Aluminum  in  today's  News,  His  retirement 
becomes  official  July  1,  but  Ford  -will  be 
'.raveling  during  the  month  of  June,  so  his 
official  duties  here  will  cease  within  the 
next  week. 

We  are  hopeful  he  and  Fran  will  continue 
to  make  their  home  in  Ravenswood.  and  that 
we  can  continue  to  draw  upon  him  for  his 
leadership  and  counsel  as  we've  done  In 
the  past. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ford  Morrow  Is  more  than  an  employee 
retiring  alter  years  of  faithful  service  to  his 
company.  He,  more  liian  any  other  indi- 
vidual, IS  responsible  for  the  Ravenswood  of 
today  .  .  .  and  of  tomorrow.  He  is  respon- 
sible, in  large  part,  for  much  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  state  For  It  was  Morrow  who 
pushed  Ravenswood  as  the  site  of  Kaiser's 
plant  here  in  the  1950's.  And  because  of 
Kaiser,  the  town  has  experienced  a  new 
being,  a  future  which  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  an  industry  such  as  the 
one  we  have 

Further.  Morrow's  service  on  suite  boards 
and  commissions  has  resulted  in  develop- 
ment of  the  Mountain  State  in  ways  he'll 
never  receive  credit  for. 

We  truly  are  sorry  to  see  Ford  Morrow 
retire  We  will  miss  lilm.  and  the  community 
will  suffer  at  his  loss.  Our  consolation,  how- 
ever, is  that  we  can  induce  him  to  remain 
active  in  community  affairs 
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REVIEW  OF  1967  EDITION  OF  YEAR- 
BOOK OF  AGRICULTURE 


A  DRIVE  FOR  A  COMMON  GOAL 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MIClIItiAN 

IN    IKE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  27,  1968 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  crea- 
tive efforis  of  one  of  our  young  soldiers 
in  Vietnam  lias  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention, and  I  would  like  to  .share  it  with 
Senators. 

Dwight  A.  Hoiden.  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  101st  Airborne  Division,  wrote  this 
poem  alter  being  in  South  Vietnam  only 
a  few  months.  He  included  it  in  a  letter 
to  liis  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  F,  Holden 
of  Milford.  Mich. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Lieu- 
tenant Holdcn's  poem  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, it  has  no  title,  .so  I  .suggest  a  line 
from  the  poem.  "A  Drive  for  a  Common 
Goal." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

A  Drive  for  a  Common  Goal 

In    the    mountains.   Jungle   and    rice   paddy 

plains 
Hot,  sweaty  and  sometimes  In  pain 
Long  patrols,  hunting,  searching  to  destroy 

the  enemy — its  goal. 
The  birth  of  gentle  fear. 

Cautious  and  alert,  a  cause  to  fight 

A  belief  in  freedom  and  right 

Not    knowing    all    the    facts    your    thoughts 

wander,  ponder 
But  your  job  goes  on. 

Back    at    home,     people    cry    and    wonder 

why  .  .  . 
Say  all  we  do  Is  wrong 
Not  because  they  know  the  reason  why. 

Just  because  they're  afraid  to  die 

T'ney  have  no  faith  in  our  country  and  hide 

their  minds  in  clouds  of  drugs. 
They  have  lost  their  ability  to  judge. 

The    worst    yet    are    those    who    know    the 

reason  why 
.And  then  stand  still  and  let  us  die 
Instead  of  tmity  and  forward  drive. 
They  stay  divided  and  each  tell  their  lies — 
Their  only  goal  themselves  .  .  . 

And  now  to  those  who  know  and  care 
To  those  who  do  not  know  and  care 
Come  together — drive  for  a  common  goal 
And   whether   right   or   wrong,   support  our 
country  and  our  destiny. 

Dwight  Abtemas  Holdek, 
Second  Lieutenant,  101st  Airborne  Artil- 
lery. 
Vietnam.  April  9.  1968. 


HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  all 
Members  of  Congress  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  1967  edition  of  the 
annual  Yearbook  of  Agriculture.  I  be- 
lieve most  would  agree  that  this  edition, 
entitled  "Outdoors  U.S.A.."  is  among  the 
most  beautiful  and  informative  docu- 
ments in  the  series. 

Last  year  I  invited  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  a  review  of  the  1966  annual 
prepared  by  Dr.  Francis  Joseph  Weiss, 
a  distinguished  science  specialist  in  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Dr.  Wei.ss  has  now 
reviewed  the  1967  annual  for  the  April 
1968  edition  of  BioScience.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  entire  review  be 
printed  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

CONSERVATION    IN    USDA 

( By  Joseph  Weiss,  Science  Specialist.  LJbrary 
of  Congress) 

Outdcors  USA— The  1967  Yearbook  of  Agri- 
culture edited  by  Jack  Hayes.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Olhce  of  Information. 
Government  Priming  Office,  Washington. 
DC.  408  p.,  illus..  ,«-2.75. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  this  Is 
the  most  beauuful  Yearbook  the  Department 
of  Asnculture  has  ever  published,  a  delight 
for  the  layman  to  look  at  and  to  read.  It  is 
an  inspiration  for  every  biologist  as  it  con- 
nects his  own  field  of  specialization  with  the 
great  problems  of  today,  and  the  esthetics 
and  philosophy  cj  nature.  It  reveals  the 
fundamental  role  which  the  elucidation  of 
life's  secrets  play  in  our  endeavors  to  create 
heaJthier  and  happier  environments  for  all 
our  people  and  how  much  more  research  Is 
needed  ta  [ireserve  them  lor  future  genera- 
tions. 

As  Secretary  Freeman  aptly  observes  In  his 
Foreword,  the  perplexing  problems  of  today 
are  primarily  the  result  of  extremely  uneven 
population  distribution.  "Every  year  3  mil- 
lion Americans  squeeze  into  our  already  J.un- 
pa«ked  cities.  Tcday,  140  million  people — or 
7  in  every  10  Americans — are  crowded  into 
just  1";  of  our  land.  But  rural  America  has 
breathing  space — room  for  people  to  live,  t3 
work,  to  enjoy  recreation,  to  be  part  of  the 
land,"  While  urban  slums,  traffic  congestions, 
air  and  water  pollution  cause  very  unhealthy 
living  conditions,  through  development  and 
conservation  of  otir  natural  resources  rural 
areas  can  become  ideal  sites  for  communities 
of  tomorrow,  where  urban  blight  and  social 
tension  are  unknown. 

While  the  uninitiated  are  Inclined  to  Iden- 
tify the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture with  the  promotion  of  farming  and 
forestry  and  the  regulation  of  our  supply  of 
food  and  fiber,  this  Yearbook  shows  how 
much  larger  the  scope  of  the  Department  Is. 
Half  of  Its  staff  works  on  some  aspect  of  con- 
servation which  encompasses  the  full  sweep 
of  interrelated  natural  resources  and  their 
management.  As  a  conservation  document  It 
falls  into  four  natural  divisions:  The  Big 
Woods  (forests  and  mountains!.  Water, 
Beautlficatlon,  and  the  Countryside.  It  tells, 
for  instance,  about  the  fight  .igalnst  soil 
erosion  by  piinting  the  sand-stllllng  Euro- 
pean beachgrass  '  Amviophila  arenaria) .  It 
contains  information  about  securing  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  pure  water  by  protecting 
watersheds,  elimination  of  water  pollution, 
and    destruction    of   submerged   waterweeds 
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and  undesirable  microscopic  algae  that  thrive 
on  the  nutrients  of  sewerage  and  industrial 
effluents  and  obstruct  the  movement  of  good 
quality  water.  However,  many  aquatic  algae 
perform  essential  functions  in  purlfj-ing 
water  and  providing  nutrients  for  fish.  It 
will  require  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  bio- 
chemists and  plant  physiologists  to  And 
methods  by  which  the  undesirable  aquatic 
flora  can  be  eliminated  without  destruction 
of  the  blotlc  balance  of  living  waters  which 
Is  not  possible  without  aquatic  plant  growth. 
No  less  serious  are  the  problems  of  air  pol- 
lution which  seriovisly  affect  not  only  the 
agricultural  productivity  but  also  the  health 
of  the  polluted  area's  residents  Here  the 
fight  Is  carried  uut  on  an  Interdepartmental 
basis 

An  important  field  of  activity  for  the  biol- 
ogists in  the  preservation  of  our  natural 
resources  consists  m  creating  healthy  con- 
ditions for  the  growth  and  development  of 
desirable  wild  and  cultivated  plants  and 
animals.  Intensive  pest  control  carried  out 
by  bacteriologists  and  entomologists  is  es- 
sential in  eradicating  plant  and  animal  dis- 
eases, producing  better  crop  yields,  and 
creating  sounder  environmental  conditions. 
On  the  other  hand,  intensive  study  of  insect 
behavior  has  allowed  entomologists  to  rec- 
ommend the  use  of  certain  insects  iis  weed 
killers  and  for  the  destruction  of  harmful 
insects. 

A  review  of  this  remarkable  Yearbook 
would  be  incomplete  wnthout  saying  a  word 
about  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
the  natural  splendor  of  the  American  land- 
scape to  which  many  thoughtful  contribu- 
tions are  devoted.  A  countryside  of  well-kept 
farms,  grass-covered  rolling  Selds.  tree- 
covered  hillsides,  and  majestic  mountain 
forests  IS  indeed  a  sight  to  lift  up  the  heart 
of  every  nature-loving  American.  But  even 
the  smallest  object  of  nature's  creation — a 
bird,  a  flower,  a  unicellular  aiga^ — may  be 
considered  from  the  viewpoint  of  esthetic  as 
well  as  of  morphological  perfection.  The  Edi- 
tor and  the  numerous  photographers  who 
contributed  to  the  Yearbook  should  be  com- 
plimented for  their  ability  to  capture  this 
beauty  in  many  photographs  of  brilliant  im- 
pression, reproduced  in  radiant  natural  colors 
or  in  black  and.  white,  that  bring  out  char- 
acteristic details  with  extraordinary  simili- 
tude. 

The  biologist  who  sometimes  may  feel  a 
sense  of  frustration  by  following  u  narrow 
path  that  leads  him  ever  deeper  into  the 
secrets  of  iife  or  the  biology  student  who 
fails  to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees  shotild 
read  the  book.  It  will  help  to  overcome  one- 
sidedness.  However,  it  is  good  reading  ma- 
terial for  every  biologist  whatever  his 
speciality. 


LT.  THOMAS  W.  FOY     f 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    M.^RYL.^ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27.  1968      l 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Lt.  Thomas  Walter  Foy.  a  fine  young 
.soldier  from  Mainland,  was  killed  re- 
cently in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend 
his  bravery  and  honor  his  memory  by 
includint;  the  following  article  in  the 
Record: 

Lt  T  \V.  Foy,  In  Vietn.'^m  Action 

A  23-year-old  Army  career  officer  from  Bal- 
timore has  been  killed  In  action  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  Defense  Department  reported 
•esierday. 

He   was   1st  Lt.   Thomas   Walter  Fov,  son 
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of  Mrs   Frederick  C    Grueninger  and  the  late 
Walter  Foy. 

CITADEL  GRADUATE 

Lieutenant  Foy.  a  native  of  Baltimore,  at- 
tended McDonogh  School  and  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  The  Citadel.  In  Charleston.  S  C. 

He  went  to  Fort  Bennlng,  Ga ,  directly 
from  school  and  trained  with  the  airborne 
infantry. 

He  was  transferred  to  Fort  Bragg,  N  C. 
and  shipped  out  April  13  with  the  173d  Air- 
borne Infantry  Brigade,  arriving  in  South 
Vietnam  April  15.  according  to  tils  wife.  Mrs. 
Peggy  S  Foy 

Mrs.  Foy,  who  is  living  with  her  mother  at 
6034  Moorehead  road,  said  she  was  notified 
that  her  husband  had  been  killed  May  15 
at  Bong  Son.  Death  was  attributed  to  shrap- 
nel wounds. 

Mrs  Foy  said  she  had  received  a  letter 
three  days  ago  in  which  he  wrote  that  he 
was   soon    to   be    promoted    to    captain. 

She  said  that  his  letters  were  always  cheer- 
ful and  that  he  was  a  dedicated  military 
man  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Foy  were  married 
in  June.  1966.  in  Charleston,  after  his  gradu- 
ation. 

Besides  his  wife.  Lieutenant  Foy  is  survived 
by  a  sister.  Miss  Susan  Gruenlng,  and  Mrs. 
Amelia  Clalkowski.  his  paternal  grand- 
mother, both  of  Baltimore. 
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ONEONTA.  ALA..  GIRL  HONORED  BY 
MARINES 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

OF    .VLABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  young 
Marine  from  my  congressional  district, 
Pfc.  Elizabeth  M.  Hall,  who  joined  the 
Marine  Corps  in  March,  has  been  named 
the  outstanding  graduate  in  a  class  of  60 
lady  marine  recruits  training  at  Parris 
Island,  S.C. 

Patriotism  was  Miss  Hairs  strongest 
motivation  for  joining  the  anned  serv- 
ices. Her  efforts  and  achievements  are 
certainly  to  be  commended.  I  congratu- 
late Miss  Hall  on  iier  determination  to  do 
her  part  for  our  Nation,  and  insert  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remaiks  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  a  recent  newspaper  ar- 
ticle from  the  Birmingham  News,  which 
tells  the  story  of  Pfc.  Hall's  service  to  her 
coimtrj',  as  follows: 

Oneon'ta  Girl  Is  Honored  by  Marines 

Oneonta. — A  20-year-old  Oueonta  girl  has 
scored  a  hit  with  the  Marines. 

Pfc.  Elizabeth  M.  Hall,  who  joined  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  in  March,  has  been  named  the 
outstanding  graduate  in  a  class  of  60  lady 
Marine  recruits  training  at  Parris  Island. 
S.C. 

For  her  achievement.  Miss  Hall  received 
the  Leatherneck  Award,  which  carried  with 
it  a  meritorious  promotion  from  the  rank  of 
private  to  that  of  private  first  class. 

A  graduate  of  Susan  Mocxre  High  School 
in  Blount  County,  Miss  Hall  attended  Au- 
burn University  for  one  year.  Her  parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  E.  Hall,  are  both  teachers  at 
Susan  Moore  High. 

Patriotism  was  her  biggest  motivation  for 
joining  the  armed  services,  said  the  pretty 
Marine  "If  people  expect  America  to  stay 
free,  they're  going  to  have  to  do  more  about  it 
than  just  sit  around  and  complain."  she 
said 


NAVY    CROSS    AWARDED    POSTHU- 
MOUSLY TO    TEXAN 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
the  first  person  to  point  out  both  from  a 
factual  and  statistical  standpoint  as  well 
as  generally,  the  tremendous  and  heroic 
contributions  on  the  part  of  that  group 
of  Americans  known  as  Americans  of 
Mexican  descent  in  the  struugle  for  the 
freedom  and  for  the  defense  of  our 
country. 

I  have  pointed  out  time  and  time  again 
that  in  World  War  II.  it  was  from  this 
group  from  the  State  of  Texas  that  came 
the  greatest  number  of  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  winners.  The  first  man 
to  fall  in  Korea  from  Texas  was  from 
this  group.  They  served  in  great  num- 
bers during  Korea,  in  fact,  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  relative  size  and  population 
and  though  we  have  heard  of  prisoners 
of  war  languishing  in  Communist  camps 
and  being  brainwashed  and  becoming 
turncoats,  to  the  credit  of  this  group 
there  has  never  been  recorded  a  tuin- 
coat  of  Mexican  descent. 

I  was  the  first  to  point  out  during  the 
present  Vietnam  war  that  tremendous 
and  heroic  contributions  have  been  made 
by  this  same  group.  I  pointed  out  last 
year  the  statistics  revealing  the  heroism 
and  the  service  of  our  soldiers  emanating 
from  this  particular  part  of  our  society. 
Today,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
the  heroic  story  of  one  of  these  brave 
men  who  fell  in  battle  in  the  most  noble 
and  epic  tradition  of  these  Americans, 
HC3c,  Armando  G.  Leal,  Jr. 

I  include  a  Navy  citation  and  news 
item,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navv. 

Waslnngtoti. 

The  Pi-esident  r^f  the  United  States  takes 
pride  in  presenting  the  Navy  Cross  poet- 
himiously  to  Armando  G.  Leal.  Jr..  Hospital 
Corpsman  Third  Class.  United  States  Navy, 
for  service  as  set  forth  in  the  following 
citation: 

For  extraordinary  heroism  on  4  September 
1967  while  serving  as  a  corpsman  with  the 
2nd  Platoon,  Company  "M".  3rd  Battalion. 
5th  Marines.  1st  Marine  Division  (Reini. 
PMF.  in  connection  with  operations  against 
enemy  aggressor  forces  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,' During  Operation  SWIFT,  the  2nd 
Platoon  was  providing  security  for  the  Bat- 
talion Command  Group  when  the  platoon 
came  under  heavy  enemy  fire.  Petty  Officer 
I  then  Hospitalman)  Leal  ran  through  the 
f.re-swept  area,  and  began  administering 
first  aid  to  several  casualties  who  were  di- 
rectly exposed  to  arazmg  fire.  Although  con- 
stantly exposed  to  heavy  fire,  and  painfully 
wounded  himself,  he  rendered  aid  for  two 
hours  to  wounded  Marines  who  were  locate<i 
between  friendly  and  enemy  lines.  He  refused 
to  be  evacuated  in  order  that  he  might  con- 
tinu'O  his  mission  of  mercy.  While  treating  his 
comrades  and  moving  them  to  jirotected 
areas.  Petty  Officer  Leal  was  severelv  wounded 
for  a  second  time  and,  despite  being  Im- 
mobilized, calmly  continued  to  aid  his 
wounded  comrades.  A  Marine  tried  to  drag 
him  to  a  covered  position,  but  was  shot  in 
the  hand  and.  at  that  time.  Petty  Officer  Leal 
received  a  third  wound.  Petty  Officer  Lea- 
pushed  the  Marine  and  told  him  to  take 
cover  from  the  assaulting  enemy  whom  they 
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both  could  see.  Suddenly  a  North  Vietnamese 
soldier  fired  a  machine  gun  from  close  range, 
mortally  wounding  Petty  Officer  Leal. 
Through  his  swift  actions  and  professional 
skill,  in  aiding  and  protecting  the  wounded, 
he  significantly  eased  the  suffering  and  un- 
doubtedly saved  the  lives  of  several  of  his 
comrades.  His  exceptional  courage  and  un- 
faltering dedication  to  duty  in  the  face  of 
great  personal  risk  were  in  keeping  with  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Service. 

PAtTL    R.    IGNATTDS, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(For  the  President). 


Parents  Will  Get  Medal  for  Hero 
The  Navy's  highest  honor  will  be  presented 
posthumously   Tuesday   to   Hospitalman   Ar- 
mando Leal  jr.,  20  of  San  Antonio,  who  was 
killed  in  Vietnam  last  September. 

The  young  man's  father,  Armando  Leal, 
will  receive  the  Navy  Cross  medal  at  1  p.m. 
in  ceremonies  at  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  Training  Center.  311  E.  Arsenal  St. 

Leal  Sr..  a  Kelly  AFB  employe,  volunteered 
for  an  assignment  so  he  could  be  near  his 
son.  He  arrived  in  Vietnam  a  day  after  the 
son  had  been  killed  during  a  heroic  perform- 
ance of  duty. 

The  citation,  in  the  name  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  credits  Leal  with  "ex- 
traordinary heroism"  by  exposing  liimself  to 
heavy  enemy  tire  lor  two  hours  while  admin- 
istering first  aid  to  Marine  casualties  trapped 
between  friendly  and  enemy  lines. 

The  Navy  says  he  was  painfully  wounded, 
but  "refused  to  be  evacuated  in  order  that 
he  might  continue  his  mission  of  mercy." 

According  to  the  military,  Leal  was  badly 
wounded  while  moving  Marines  to  a  pro- 
tected area.  He  was  wounded  a  second  time 
and,  despite  being  immobilized,  he  calmy 
continued  to  "aid  his  wounded  comrades." 

Leal  was  wounded  a  third  time,  the  cita- 
tion says,  but  continued  his  ministrations 
until  he  was  dropped  in  his  tracks  by  a  burst 
of  machlnegun  fire. 

The  citation  concludes:  "Through  his 
swift  actions  and  professional  skill  in  aiding 
and  protecting  the  wounded,  he  significantly 
eased  the  suffering  and  undoubtedly 
saved  the  lives  of  several  of  his  comrades. 
His  exceptional  courage  and  unfaltering 
dedication  to  duty  in  the  face  ot  personal 
risk  were  in  keeping  with  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  the  United  States  Naval  Service." 

A  Harlandale  High  School  (.'raduate.  Leal 
was  serving  with  the  First  Marine  Division 
when  he  was  killed  during  Operation  Swift 
at  Loc  Quang  Tin. 

His  father,  a  veteran  SAAMA  employe  at 
Kelly,  had  volunteered  for  .issignmeni  to  a 
Rapid  Area  Supply  Support  team  bound  for 
Da  Nang  Air  Base. 

The  young  man's  mother  also  will  be  on 
hand  to  receive  the  posthumous  award. 
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It  isn't  just  reserved  for  those  who  flaunt 
their  deprivation  like  some  kind  of  badge  of 
honor,  nor  us  it  Just  found  in  big-city  ghettos 
and  the  backwoods  of  the  rural  South.  Un- 
derfed, unemployed  and  ill-housed  people 
exist  throughout  the  United  States  and 
theirs  is  a  national  problem  which  must  be 
the  concern  of  us  all. 

Poverty  isn't  new  to  the  U.S..  of  course, 
nor  are  government  attempts  to  alleviate  it. 
Since  1960,  tax  money  to  aid  the  poor  has 
tripled  (see  chart  I  and  many  people  feel  the 
only  wav  to  solve  the  problem  is  to  spend 
even  more  money  Completely  overlooked 
have  been  two  key  questions  that  should  be 
asked  of  cverv  Federal  program:  How  well 
have  thev  been  jjlanncd  and  administered'? 
How  responsive  have  they  been  to  the  needs 
ul  individuals? 
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Thus,  the  opportunity  does  exist  to  ac- 
complish far  more  without  raising  taxes — 
1/  only  ue  invest  the  Federal  income  more 
wisely  and  prudently. 


RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


Category 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  THE  POORi 
IFiscal  years.  In  billionsi 

1960        1963        1967        1968        1969 

actual     actual     actual      esti-        esl(- 

mate       mate 


[ducaiion             .  $0.1        $0.1  $2.0  $2.3  $2.5 

Work  and  tra(ning  (-)          (•)  '"  If  '? 
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1  Figures  represent  new  ubligational  authority  lor  Federal 
funds  and  expenditures  in  the  case  ot  trust  funds. 
-  Less  than  $50,000,000. 


REPORT  TO  CONSTITUENTS 

HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  custom  to  send  a 
monthlv  report  to  my  constituents  in 
North  Dakota.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  the  following  report  in  the 
Record  at  this  time : 

■Whatever  thoughts  or  opinions  you  may 
have  with  reference  to  their  leaders,  their 
actions  or  their  motives,  the  thousands  of 
people  camped  by  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in 
Washington  serve  as  dramatic  reminders  that 
there  is  poverty  and  hunger  in  our  nation. 


The  answers  to  these  questions  today  is 
the  shanty-town  hy  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
as  it  represents  the  disilluswnvient  and  des- 
pair shared  bu  all  of  America's  hungry  end 
poor.  It  is  a  massive  indictment  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's progranis  which,  though  cost- 
ing far  more  money  than  ever  before  in  our 
nation's  history,  have  failed  to  come  close 
to  the  goal. 

Recognizing  this,  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  Joined  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  csuiblish  a  Commission  on  Hunger 
whose  dutv  it  will  be  to  determine  why  it  is 
all  of  the"  Federal  food  programs  in  effect 
today  have  failed  to  effectively  erase  hunger 
from  our  midst.  Rep.  Cari  Perkins  iD-Ky). 
who  joined  with  us  in  sponsoring  this  bill, 
IS  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  en 
Education  and  Labor,  and  he  has  already 
started  hearings  on  it. 

/  aho  believe  Congress  should  enact — at 
the  earliest  possible  date — a  system  of  tax 
sharing,  to  return  to  the  states  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  taxes  collected.  Funds  from  this 
source  could  be  used  to  lighten  the  load  of 
local  taxation,  an  ever  increasing  burden, 
and  to  revitalize  programs  in  education  I'Ud 
health  as  well  as  welfare  at  the  local  level. 
This  Is  the  approach  m  a  bill  I  introduced 
early  in  this  Congress  to  amend  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  It  pro- 
vides for  returning  tax  funds  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments with  control  remaining  at  the  local 
level.  My  amendment  has  been  widely  en- 
dorsed by  North  Dakota  .school  olticlals.  and 
the  approach  has  the  support  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chief  State  School  Officers  and  the 
National  PTA. 

Our  nation  does  have  the  assets  with 
u'hich  to  ivork.  Federal  income  in  fiscal  1960 
was  about  .590  billion.  In  fiscal  1969,  it  will 
be  nearlv  $178  billion.  Thus,  we  have  iBS 
billion  niore  to  invest  in  building  a  greater 
and  stronger  nation  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  all  our  people.  Those  who  say  that  all 
of  our  deficit  problems  are  caused  by  the 
war  in  Vietnam  do  not  recognize  that  during 
the  last  two  years,  two-thirds  of  our  budget 
Increases  have  gone  lor  domestic  programs 
and  only  one-third  for  military. 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

i.r      ILXAb 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  27.  1968 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Re- 
Ijublican  coordinating  committee  task 
force  on  national  security  has  published 
this  week  a  most  comprehensive  and 
thoughtful  review  of  our  Nation's  prob- 
lems in  the  vital  held  of  defense  re- 
search and  development.  As  a  member 
of  the  task  force.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned that  all  interested  Senators  and 
other  Americans  have  available  for  their 
review  a  text  of  this  document,  entitled 
"Research  and  Development:  Our  Ne- 
glected Weapon." 

I.  and  many  others,  believe  the  Na- 
tion must  do  better  than  we  are  now  in 
this  field  to  insure  our  safety  and 
strensth  for  the  future. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  task  force  report,  certain  supportine 
tables,  footnotes,  and  appendixes,  and  a 
list  of  the  members  of  the  task  force  en 
national  security  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Members  or  the  Republican  Coordinating 

COMMPTTEE'S      TASK      FORCE      ON       NATIONAL 

Security 

NeU  H.  McElroy.  Co-Chalrman.  Secretary 
of   Defense.    1957-1959. 

Thomas  S.  Gates.  Jr..  Co-Chalnnan.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  1959-1961. 

Wilfred  J.  McNeil,  Vice  Chairman,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  and  Comptroller. 
jg4g_]959. 

E.  Perkins  McGuire,  Vice  Chairman.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  tor  Supply 
and  Logistics.  1956-1961. 

Dewey  F.  Bartlett.  Governor  of  the  Slate 
of  Oklahoma. 

William  H.  Bates.  Member  of  Congress 
from  Massachusetts. 

Arleigh  A.  Burke.  Chief  of  U.S.  Naval  Oper- 
ations. 1955-1961. 

George  H.  Decker,  Chief  of  Staff.  United 
States  Army,  1960-1962. 

Ja'hies  H.  Douglas,  Jr  ,  Deputy  Secretory 
of  Defense.  1959-1961 

Harry  D.  Felt,  Commander  in  Chief  In  Pa- 
cific, 1958-1964. 

T  Keith  Glennan,  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  1958- 

1961. 

Alfred  M.  Gruenther.  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander in  Europe.  1953-1956. 

Craig  Hosmer.  Member  of  Congress  from 
California. 

William  E.  Minshall.  Member  of  Congress 
from  Ohio. 

James  B.  Pearson.  United  States  Senator 

from  Kansas. 

Arthur  W.  Radford.  Chairman.  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  1953-1957. 

Bernard  A.  Schriever.  Commander,  Air 
Force  Systems  Command,   1961-1966. 

Mansfield  D.  Sprague.  Assistant  Secreuiry 
of  Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs. 
1957-1958. 

Nathan  W.  Tr.'ining.  Chairman.  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  1957-1D60. 

John  G.  Tower,  United  States  Senator  from 
Texas. 
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EX-OmCIO    MEMBERS 

Robert  C  Hill.  United  States  Ambassador 
'to  Mexico,    1957-1961. 

Maurice  H  Stans.  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  1958-1961. 

Anthony  J  Jurich.  Secretary  to  the  Task 
Force. 

Research  .\nd  Development:  Our  Neglected 
Weapon 
"It  is  customary  In  democratic  countries 
to  deplore  expenditures  on  armaments  as 
conflicting  with  the  requirements  of  the  so- 
cial services  There  is  a  tendency  to  forget 
that  the  most  important  social  service  that  a 
government  can  do  for  its  people  is  to  keep 
them  alive  and  free." 

—Air  Chief  Marshal  Sir  John  Slessor. 

INTRODUCTION 

Peace  with  freedom  is  our  nation's  goal. 
Strength  and  determination  are  the  keys 
but  technological  superiority  Is  lndlsp€nsable 
to  our  continued  strength. 

Only  through  technological  superiority 
can  our  nation  excel  in  discovering  and  de- 
veloping advanced  weapon  systems.  With 
the  will  to  maintain  military  superiority,  our 
nation  (?an  expect  to  deter  war  or  defeat  an 
,iggressor«*ould  deterrence  fail. 

By  1961  the  United  States  has  .--tayed  at 
peace  for  eight  years  through  weapon  superi- 
ority and  skillful  use  of  diplomacy  and  mili- 
tary power  The  weapon  luoeriorlty  was 
achieved  through  aggressive  scientific  and 
techr.ologlcal  research  and  development. 

Present  dtiense  policies  are  depriving 
America  of  this  critical  superiority.  There  is 
wishful  thinking  about  our  present  ;;nd  fu- 
ture security. 

Fearftil  lest  new  developments  might 
i^rovoke  undesirable  Soviet  reactions,  the 
Administration  thus  failed  to  exploit  boldly 
new  concepts  in  science  and  technology. 
There  has  been  a  euphoric  hope  that  the 
world's  pace  of  milit.try  science  and  tech- 
nology can  somehow  be  slowed — that  man's 
Inquisltivenes;  and  ingenuitv  can  be  diverted 
or  curbed.  As  a  result  our  country's  re- 
search and  development  has  not  been  aggres- 
-slvely  pursued  and  the  consequence  has  been 
a  slowdown  in  new  weap>ons  development. 
Decisions  so  premised  seriously  endanger  the 
nation. 

A  major  technological  breakthrough  can 
decisively  tilt  the  balance  of  power.  Lead 
time — the  time  required  to  advance  a  new 
weapons  system  from  concept  to  produc- 
tion and  use  is  now  five  to  10  to  as  much 
as  15  years.  Because  of  this  long  lead  time — 
because,  also,  each  scientific  breakthrough 
feeds  and  spurs  other  discoveries — the  na- 
tion that  falls  behind  the  weapons  system 
cycle  will  likely  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  capability  to  catch  up. 

The  outcome  of  a  future  major  war  will 
probably  be  determined  in  scientific  research 
laboratories  and  factories  long  before  hos- 
tilities start.  Never  again  can  any  major 
nation  reasonably  expect  to  prepare  and  catch 
up  after  war  has  begun.  The  technological 
war  is  being  actively  waged  today  and  to- 
morrow and  the  day  after  tomorrow.  On  its 
outcome  will  hinge  the  survival  of  our  na- 
tion and  the  free  world. - 

RECOMMENDED    U.S.    OBJECXrVES 

The  United  States  Government  should  pro- 
claim America's  military  scientific  and  tech- 
nological objectives  firmly  and  clearly.  At 
the  minimum,  these  objectives  should  in- 
clude; 

Retention  of  a  dominant  deterrent  pos- 
ture. 

An  aggressive  research  and  development 
effort   to  ensure  technological  superiority. 

Technological  leadership  in  weapons  sys- 
tems   for   both    general    and    limited    war. 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  the  United 
States  must  pursue  preeminence  in  all  scl- 


Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

entlfic  disciplines.  This  nation  cannot  con- 
tent  Itself    with   stalemate   or   parity. 

PRESENT    policies 

During  the  past  few  years  our  national 
security  policies  and  programs  have  fallen 
critically  short  of  these  objectives.  There  has 
been  a  lack  of  effort  to  achieve  and  main- 
tain technological  superiority.  There  has 
been  a  failure  to  acquire  and  deploy  new- 
systems  on  a  timely  bapls  We  Imperatively 
require  new  weapons — weapons  which  will 
maintain  for  America  In  the  I970's  the  mili- 
tary superiority  we  have  enjoyed  in  the  1960's 
as  a  result  of  vigorous  research,  dev  jment 
and  procurement  in  the  1950's  (See  .appen- 
dix I.» 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  public  were  con- 
sulted about,  or  informed  of,  the  portentous 
shift  made  in  recent  years  of  the  direction 
of  our  research  and  defense  policies.  Until 
the  1960's  we  sought  clear-cut  American  su- 
pe?tortty.  In  contrast  current  policies  appear 
to  accept.  If  not  to  seek  parity  with  the 
USSR. 

The  Administration's  approach  has  been 
passive — a  sterile,  inadequate  "reaction"  ' 
New  developments  have  received  emphasis 
only  when  Justified  as  responses  to  visible 
new  threats.  Yet.  new  enemy  threats  can  be 
seci'etly  in  development  for  five  or  six  years 
before  they  are  detected  iSee  appendix  11  i 
In  any  area,  therefore,  we  can  fall  years  be- 
hind if  our  advances  in  the  same  orea  are 
contingent  on  the  known  progress  of  other 
nations. 

For  seven  years  the  Administration  has 
concentrated  on  reducing  the  risk  and  ex- 
p?nse  in  new  weapons  procurement.  It  has 
required  the  military  services  to  show  that 
all  necessary  technology  is  "in  liand"  as  a 
prerequisite  for  approving  new  programs.' 
The  goal  of  budget  saving  has  been  laudable, 
but  the  net  effect  produces  second-best,  ob- 
solescent systems  compared  to  those  of  coun- 
tries willing  to  press  technology  forward 
throughout  the  development  cycle.  If  all 
technology  must  be  in  hand  six  months  to 
a  year  before  contract,  and  five  or  more  years 
must  elapse  between  contract  and  delivery, 
subsequent  technological  advances  can  be 
incorporated  in  the  final  systems  only  as 
retrofits.  Systems  so  developed  are  likely  to 
be  obsolescent  before  they  reach  the  field. 
However,  even  with  '  teclinology  in  hand" 
there  have  been  proposed  new  systems  that 
have  been  denied. 

The  Administration  further  demands  ex- 
cessive assurance  of  a  clear-cut  military  re- 
quirement '■  before  proceeding  with  the  re- 
search and  development  of  a  new  weapons 
system. 

In  years  past,  intelligence  estimates  per- 
mitted responsible  planning  three  to  five 
years  ahead,  by  identifying  new  threats,  then 
establishing  requirements  lor  countering  sys- 
tems in  time  to  cope  with  the  conditions. 
Today  the  operating  commanders  cannot 
forecast  requirements  with  assurince  because 
the  intelligence  visibility  cannot  project  far 
enough.  They  are,  therefore,  unable  to  es- 
tablish the  concrete  requirements  demanded 
by  current  policy.  The  policy  is  directly  at 
odds  with  the  realities  of  modern  science 
and  technology. 

Implicit  in  today's  policy  and  procedural 
Impediments  are  conceptual  barriers  to  the 
pursuit  of  aggressive  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

People  powerfully  situated  in  this  Admin- 
istration have  believed  that  for  the  foresee- 
able future  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  will  be  at  a  standoff  in  advanced 
military  technology  and  little  can  be  done  to 
alter  this  balance.  The  political  derivative  of 
this  concept  has  been  that  the  standoff,  or 
-Stalemate,  enhances  world  stability  and  Im- 
proves the  prospect  for  peace.  The  military 
derivative  has  been  that,  under  an  umbrella 
of  technological  standoff,  future  conflicts  will 
be  confined  to  low  orders  of  Intensity. 
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It  is  claimed  by  some  that  we  have  reached 
a  technological  "plateau."  •  The  contention  Is 
that  further  improvements  can  contribute 
only  marginally  to  our  military  strength  and 
are  likely  to  disturb  the  International  equilib- 
rium, increase  tensions,  and  thereby  increase 
the  likelihood  of  war. 

There  is  increasing  concern  in  the  scien- 
tific, industrial  and  military  communities 
that  these  policies  and  concepts  will  cause 
us  to  fall  critically  behind.' 

In  February  this  year  the  Director  of  Re- 
search and  Engineering  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  testified  that  since  1964  the  over- 
all research  and  technological  effort  lias  de- 
creitsed  by  a  "critical"  30  percent.  He  con- 
cluded. "I  have  become  convinced  that  the 
net  effect  of  continuing  this  trend  will  be 
a  serious  weakening  of  our  long  term  na- 
tional becurity  position."  - 

Tiie  trend  has  been  made  even  more  dis- 
turbing by — 

Unwise  application  of  cost  effectiveness" 
I  .^ee  appendi.x  III  i  : 

.Misuse  of  the  "building  block"  approach 
to  research  and  development; 

Current  budgetarv  practices  i  see  appendix 
IV )  ; 

Administrative  impediments  flowing  from 
overcentralization  and  over-regulation  in  the 
Department  of  Defense:   ■ 

The  stilling  oi  creativity;" 

Faulty  application  of  arms  control  con- 
cepts; -  and 

A  lack  of  leadership  aiid  purpose  necessary 
to  create  a  climate  of  understanding  and  par- 
ticipation by  the  academic  community. 

THE   .SHlniNG   BALANCE 

So  restrained  and  inhibited,  the  United 
States  has  been  graduallv  losing  its  techno- 
logical and  military  preeminence.  Meanwhile. 
the  So^-iets  have  unrelentingly  pursued  su- 
periority. (See  appendix  V.) 

The  Administration  acknowledges  that  the 
Soviets  are  increasing  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  their  ICBM  and  submarine  forces. 
For  the  first  time  the  Soviets  are  deploying 
large  naval  forces  in  the  Mediterrsnean.  'They 
have  already  built  and  deployed  an  ABM 
system.  They  admit  to  developing  and  testing 
an  Orbital  Bombardment  System.  They  are 
known  to  be  building  at  least  three  new 
fighter  aircraft  systems,  a  supersonic  trans- 
port, and  a  VSTOL  .system  (Vertical  Short 
Takeoff  and  Landing  Aircraft) .  Their  tactical 
forces  are  being  equipped  with  new  IRBM's 
i  SCAMP  I.  and  their  surface  fleet  has  a  new 
class  of  surface-to-surface  missiles  Their 
submarine  missile  forces  are  being  augmented 
and  modernized  with  new  boats  and  .-iecond 
generation  missiles.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are  still  building  and  stock- 
piling very  high  yield  nuclear  weapons.  20  to 
50  megatons  or  more,  while  testing  under- 
,i;round  new  families  of  small  and  lower  yield 
tactical  and  naval  nuclear  weapons. 

In  another  arena  of  potential  conflict  the 
Soviets  are  also  making  great  strides.  Their 
nuclear  submarine  fleet  is  overtaking  ours  in 
quality  and  quantity.  While  our  own  devel- 
opment and  construction  of  advanced  nuclear 
submarines  have  been  impeded  by  top  level 
vacillation.  Russia's  newest  vessels  are  run- 
ning deeper,  faster  and  quieter  than  pre- 
viously, according  to  recent  testimony  given 
ro  the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee  by 
Vice  Admiral  Hyman  Rickover  and  Rear  Ad- 
miral Eugene  B.  Fhickey.  In  another  naval 
development  the  Soviets  are  constructing  air- 
craft carriers  for  helicopters  and  short-take- 
off  aircraft  designed  to  assist  their  expanding 
.■phere  of  influence. 

In  research  and  development  we  must  as- 
sume the  Soviets  are  working  on  multiple 
warheads  ( MIRV  i .  This  is  a  serious  threat, 
since  their  ICBM  boosters  can  carry  much 
greater  payloads  than  ours,  thus  out-match- 
ing the  Administration  MIRV  programs  In 
quantity  or  yield  or  both.  They  are  already 
recognized  leaders  in  cybernetics,  and  seek  to 
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surpass  the  United  Stales  m  other  tech- 
nologies sucli  as  laser,  liypersonic  propulsion, 
biological  research,  and  all  aspects  of  space 
research.  Test  lacilities  are  a  key  to  progress; 
llie  Soviet  wind  tunnels,  accelerator  and  test 
chambers  at  tlieir  .science  city  of  Novosibirsk 
far  exceed  the  capabilities  of  those  we  have 
built  in  recent  years. 

Against  this  obvious  Soviet  reach  for  tech- 
nological and  military  supremacy,  what  has 
been  the  U.S.  record  these  past  seven  years? 

Over-all.  it  Is  an  appalling  record.  During 
all  this  period  there  has  been  not  one  new 
start  on  advanced  strategic  or  nuclear  weap- 
on systems.  Every  ICBM  and  every  strategic 
bomber  in  America's  arsenal  today  was  a 
legacy  from  the  Eisenhouer  .Administration 
of  the  I950's. 

Even  in  miUtarv  space  systems  the  major 
finphasis  has  consistently  been  on  passive 
.■-aiellites  until  the  recent  approval  of  the 
Manned  Orbital  Laboratory  program — a  pro- 
gram delayed  for  years.  Advanced  programs 
under  development  by  the  Eisenhower  Ad- 
ininl.=iT  ration—  Dynasoar  and  SP.AD — were 
ciiicelled. 

In  the  tactical  are:».  the  aircrait  carry- 
ing the  burden  In  Vietnam-  -the  P-4.  F-105. 
and  the  A-6 — were  all  initialed  la  the  1950's. 
The  primary  missiles  used  by  these  aircraft. 
such  as  Sidewinder.  Bullpup  and  Shrike,  are 
all  Elsenhower  .Administration  developments. 

The  effort  to  transform  the  TFX  iF-llli 
into  .  n  all-purpose,  all-service  aircraft  has 
created  serious  problems.  .Against  military 
advice  the  F-111  was  selected  as  ii  superior, 
yet  economical,  weapons  system  based  upon  a 
misguided  and  overstated  emphasis  on  com- 
monality. The  aircraft  were  to  cost  approxi- 
mately $2.4  million  each.  Now  they  are  priced 
at  more  than  $6  million  each.  How  ironic 
that  an  Administration  whicli  has  advocated 
primary  reliance  on  conventional  limited 
warfare  and  extolled  "cost  effectiveness"  lias 
lixed  upon  the  TFX  for  tills  role — a  plane 
designed  primarily  as  a  nuclear  delivery  sys- 
tem and  cost-effective  imly  as  such!  In  view 
of  the  recent  decision  that  the  F-lllB,  the 
Navy  version,  is  unacceptable  and  a  substi- 
tute aircraft  has  been  initiated,  the  final 
cost  of  the  program  will  increase  enormously 
coupled  with  years  of  delay. 

The  program  lias  resulted  in  the  Air  Force 
luring  a  new  aircraft  that  does  not  meet  the 
original  requirements  nor  even  the  down- 
L'raded  performance  agreed  to  when  they  were 
torced  into  the  commonality  decision.  Tiie 
F-lllB  Navy  version  has  been  found  un- 
acceptable and  the  FB-ill  Bomber  version 
does  not  meet  Air  Force  requirements  for 
an  advanced  bomber  in  the  1970  time  frame. 

Still  less  comprehensible  is  the  Adminis- 
tration's decision  to  rely  on  the  F-106  of  the 
early  fifties'  technological  vintage  for  our 
air  defense  torccs.  For  more  than  five  years 
we  liave  iiad  far  superior  Mach  3  fighters 
such  as  the  F-12  flying  on  test.  The  F-106  is 
.slower  than  the  French  Concorde,  a  transport. 
It  is  at  least  one  generation  beliind  the  F-12 
engine,  materials,  and  performance  figures. 
The  fact  that  for  at  least  three  years  we 
could  have  built  F-12  fighters  superior  to 
.iny  aircraft  in  the  Soviet  inventory,  and  to 
date  have  deliberately  passed  the  opportunity 
by,  further  suggests  that  the  Administration 
is  less  than  zealous  in  keeping  the  United 
States  ahead. 

In  the  development  of  smaller  tactical 
weapons  the  Administration  has  also  been 
content  to  drift.  Forced  at  last  to  act  by  the 
v.'ar  in  Vietnam,  it  began  a  crash  program 
with  the  high  costs,  inefficiencies  and  waste 
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that  always  attend  such  programs.  Dr.  Eu- 
gene G.  Fubinl.  Deputy  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering  from  1963-1965. 
said  that  because  the  many  weapwns  require- 
ments lor  the  Vietnam  war  had  not  been  an- 
ticipated, the  United  Stales  was  forced  to 
wage  the  war  not  as  It  ought  to  be  fought, 
but  according  to  the  weapons  available.  After 
citing  a  number  of  new  weajxins  require- 
ments for  fighting  the  limited  type  of  war. 
he  said.  I  hope  these  requirements  are  prop- 
erly documented  today,  but  I  am  not  sure."  ' ' 

Shortly  after  escalation  of  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam,  the  Department  of  Divfense  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  the  lirst  of  a  number  of 
emergency  supplemental  requests,  including 
$152  niillion  for  research  and  development. 
These  additional  funds  provided  for  such 
items  as  jungle  communications  equipment. 
emergency  airfield  equipment  ;.nd  Jungle 
boots,  all  obviously  necessary  for  military 
action  in  a  tropical  environment.  Some  work 
in  such  areas  had  been  in  progress,  but  at  a 
far  more  leisurely  pace  than  dictated  by  a 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  threat  and  need. 
This  dilatory  approach  typifies  ihe  Adminis- 
tration's "crisis-reaction"  approach  to 
preparedness." 

This  capsulated  review  illustrates  that  our 
nation's  efforts  in  military  science  technology 
and  new  weapon  procurement  have  been 
critically  deficient  lor  seven  years.  In  the 
strategic  area  alone  we  should  have  new  ad- 
vanced systems  in  being  today.  If  we  did, 
our  deterrent  posture  and  hence  the  cause 
of  world  jieace  would  be  strengthened. 

Improvement  of  existing  weapon  systems 
are  often  cited  by  the  Administration  as  proof 
of  its  zeal  for  technological  superiority.  How- 
ever, the  improvements  have  often  been  parts 
of  original  systems  concepts  and  carried  out 
in  the  normal  development  cycle. 

Where  are  the  new  developments  dictated 
by  objective  assessment  of  the  threat  and  the 
pace  of  technology?  What  will  be  our  secu- 
rity posture  five  to  ten  years  from  now?  What 
is  this  Administration's  legacy  to  our  na- 
tion? 

SOVIET     POLICY 

The  objectives  of  the  Soviet  scientific  and 
technological  effort  have  been  openly  stated 
by  their  leaders  and  are  apparent  in  their 
achievements.  In  1962.  the  Soviet  Minister 
of  Defense,  the  late  Marshall  Rodion  Mallnov- 
sky,  stated  that  the  the  USSR  had  to  accele- 
rate its  efforts  to  exploit  the  strategic  poten- 
'  tials  of  modern  science  and  technology.  He 
said.  "We  do  not  Intend  to  follow  behind  in 
development  or  be  inferior  to  our  public 
enemies  In  any  way  ...  in  the  competition 
for  quality  or  armament  In  the  future  .  .  . 
(our I   superiority  will  evermore  increase." 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Since  the  late  1950's  Soviet  budgetary  al- 
locations for  research  and  development  have 
been  rising  sharply.  (See  appendix  V.)  They 
are  expected  to  continue  to  rise. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  order  for  the  United  States  to  maintain 
technological  superiority  to  serve  both  mili- 
tary and  economic  ends,  the  following  steps 
are  urgently  needed: 

A  firm  {>ollcy  of  assuring  military  superior- 
ity for  the  United  States  must  be  adopted 
and  Implemented. 

Establishment  of  priorities  for  weapons  sys- 
tems development  must  be  derived  from  an 
objective  assessment  of  the  threat,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  pace  of  technology,  on  the 
oilier,  then  aggressively  pursued  with  ade- 
qu.ile  lunding. 

Redefiniilon  of  authority  at  a  lower  level, 
restoring  responsibility  and  initiative  to  re- 
sponsible commands  of  the  mlllUiry  depart- 
ments. 

Reiiiiroduction  of  healthy,  but  controlled, 
inter-servlce  competition  to  include  actual 
weapons  development  In  addition  to  paper 
.studies. 

Revision  of  organization  iitid  procedures  to 
iielp  encourage  inltiativi^  ,ind  loster  crea- 
tivity In  research  and  development. 

.An  adequate  technical  facility  base,  both 
government  and  private,  must  be  reestab- 
lished and  miuiiuilued. 

An  increased  level  of  joint  research  and 
df;veloi>ment  effort  with  uur  allies  should  be 
encouraged 

rONCLCSIONS 

This  nation's  research  and  development 
effort  hits  not  been  progressing  at  a  pace  equal 
to  either  the  accelerating  .-piral  of  science 
and  technology  or  the  expanding  threat.  The 
Soviets  ill  particular  have  exhibited  an  ag- 
gressive research  .uid  development  effort  to 
win  the  technological  race  We  must  also 
leulize  that  any  other  nation  may  aclileve  a 
technological  surprise,  A  new  event  can  hap- 
pen ill  any  scientific  discipline;  innovations 
are  not  restricted  to  scientists  associated 
only  with  the  military  or  with  any  particu- 
lar nation. 

In  our  view,  tcclmological  superiority  is 
demanded  by  both  military  requirements  and 
economic  necessity.  .Since  the  means  to 
achieve  superiority  will  have  been  determined 
years  before,  and  we  have  already  forfeited 
years,  decisions  must  be  made  with  great 
urgency  to  reorient  our  research  and  develop- 
ment programs.  Advances  in  technology  must 
be  exploited  in  weapons  development  with 
imagination,  determination  and  zeal.  At  stake 
is  the  peace  and  security  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Free  World. 


Appendix  I 

NEW  GUIDED  MISSILE  "STARTS"  AND  MISSILE  TYPES  in  PRODUCTION.  POST-KOREAH  PERIOD,  GOVERNMENT  FISCAL 

YEARS 
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NEW  AIRCRAFT  "STARTS  AND  AIRCRAFT  TYPES  IN  PR6dUCTI0N.  POST-KOREAN  PERIOD.  GOVERNMENT  FISCAL  YEARS 
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Note:  Does  not  include  canceled  or  research  programs,  of  program  delinition  efforts   Multiple-use  airframes  are  considered 
1  program  j 


Appendix  II 
Intelligence  Visibility  > 

A  fundamental  of  the  decision-making 
process  tor  research  and  development  is  the 

inteilieence  input 

The  intelligence  visibility  chart  mot  re- 
prodticed  m  Record  i  portraying  the  develop- 
ment cycle  af-tt  weapons  system  over  the 
average  span  -at  10-15  years,  reveals  that 
we  ordinarily  receive  fairly  good  Intelligence 
in  the  early  basic  research  period  However. 
once  a  practical  military  application  or  po- 
tential is  identified,  this  visibility  usually 
disappears  for  the  next  five  to  six  years.  The 
new  weapons  systems  then  suddenly  appear 
m  a  Soviet  May  Day  parade  or  during  testing, 
having  by  that  point  completed  the  basic 
develupment  cycle.  Thus,  our  present  policies. 
which  require  "hard"  evidence  before  we 
undertake  an  aggressive  development  pro- 
gram of  our  own.  tend  w  keep  us  six  or  more 
vears  behind. 

This  delay  is  Induced  also  by  Ihe  Adminis- 
tration's inclination  to  give  greater  weight 
to  optimistic  assessments  of  Soviet  intentions 
than  to  hardheaded  measurements  of  capa- 
bilities. For  example,  the  Administration 
persuaded  itself  that  the  Soviets  would 
probably  not  deploy  an  orbital  bombard- 
ment vehicle  or  an  .mti-ballistic  missile  sys- 
tem. Part  of  the  problem  is  "mirror  think- 
ing." Our  leaders  having  decided  against  uti- 
lizing these  system.,,  they  assumed  the  Soviets 
would  reason  similarly.  It  was  a  gross  mistake. 

In  a  period  when  science  and  technology 
.ire  making  significant  strides  and  the  evi- 
dence 13  that  the  Soviets  are  aggressively  ad- 
vancing the  state  oi  the  art.  this  nation 
must  weigh  heavily  the  Soviet  capabilities. 
An  example  is  the  Soviet  achievement  Of 
"fractional"  orbital  capability.  Knowing  also 
that  they  have  adequate  control  and  thrust. 
we  must  assume  that  they  now  have  or  soon 
will  have  a  complete  orbital  capability,  inter- 
national treaties  notwithstanding.  We  must 
not  wait  until  we  suddenly  discover  that 
such  a  vehicle  is  being  tested.  This  precau- 
tionary approach  must  be  applied  across  the 
whole  weapons  spectn-im. 


APPENDIX    III 

CosT-ErrECTivENESs  Applications 
The  use  of  cost-effectiveness  in  evaluating 
military  programs  is  not  new.  This  manage- 
ment tool  has  been  used  for  many  years. 
In  recent  years,  however,  the  tool  has  be- 
come, not  the  servant,  but  the  master  of 
m;uiagement. 

This  result  may  not  have  been  intended 
but  has  developed  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  as  costs  analysts  have  become  domi- 
nant m  the  decision-making  process.  Not 
infrequently  conclusions  so  reached  discard 
valid  militciry  Judgment. 

Vice  Admiral  Hynian  G.  Rickover  (Ret.), 
a  frequent  critic  of  the  way  "cost-effective- 
ness" criteria  have  been  applied,  asserted 
that  if  "cost-effectiveness"  had  ruled  in 
1948.  the  U  S.  would  not  then  have  built 
its  first  atomic  submarine.  He  stated  also 
that  in  calculating  the  relative  worth  of  a 
weapon  or  type  of  defense  cost-effectiveness 


studies  make  no  uUowance  for  the  value  of 
human  life. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  DDfens?  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  in  1966.  Admiral 
Rickover  revealed  a  most  important  ilaw  in 
this  process,  stating  that.  "In  some  cases  de- 
cisions appear  to  have  been  made  ahead  of 
time  and  subsequently  justified."  The  Con- 
gressional committees  concerned  with  de- 
fense have  found  it  extremely  difficult  and 
often  impossible  to  obtain  the  actual  cost- 
effectiveness  studies  upon  which  critical  de- 
cisions have  been  based. 

The  currently  used  cost-effectiveness  pro- 
cedure Impairs  new  weapons  developments 
in  two  ways.  It  makes  the  gaining  of  Defense 
Department  approval  for  the  development 
and  production  of  new  weapons  an  extremely 
involved  process.  Intruding  another  time- 
consuming  procedure  in  an  already  exces- 
sively complicated  decision-making  process. 

Second,  cost-effectiveness  studies  demand 
elaborate  costing  data.  Technology  must  be 
in  hand  in  order  for  precise  costing  infor- 
mation to  be  obtained.  A  research  program 
pushing  the  state  of  the  art  has  too  many 
unknowns  to  be  costed  precisely.  Further, 
a  proposed  improvement  in  a  system  grow- 
ing out  of  a  technological  advance  requires 
another  round  of  cost-effectiveness  analysis 
on   that   system. 

Cost-effectiveness  studies  as  currently  de- 
veloped give  maximum  priority  to  qu.  nti- 
fiable  data  and  tend  to  subordinate  subjec- 
tive factors,  even  human  life 

These  studies  appear  modern,  scientific 
and  objective.  Applied  properly,  they  can  be. 
But  they  are  misused  when  their  conclusions 
,txe  permitted  to  dominate  essentially  mili- 
tary decisions  or  justify  predetermined  views. 

Prejudgment  validation  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred when  the  Department  of  Defense  was 
attempting  to  justify  its  TFX  position  before 
the  National  Security  and  International  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee.  Alain  En- 
thoven.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Systems 
.Analysis,  was  asked  by  the  Chairman  Sen- 
ator Jackson.  If  a  cost-effectiveness  .study 
had  been  made  on  the  TFX.  He  replied  no. 
that  at  the  time  the  cost-effectiveness  tech- 
nique had  not  been  fully  developed.  Yet  in 
subsequent  discussions  he  jtastlfied  the  can- 
cellation of  the  Skybolt  program  on  the 
basis  of  cost-effectiveness  studies  developed 
in  the  same  period  the  TFX  decision  was 
made. 

Thousands  of  studies  costing  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  undertaken  the  past  few- 
years.  These  repeated  studies  were  described 
by  Admiral  Rickover  as  "fog  bombs."  serving 
only  to  conceal  the  issues  under  a  blanket  of 
fog. 

Atomic  Energy  C-ommissloner  Ramey  ex- 
pressed the  problem  In  these  terms:  "I  would 
conclude  that  the  abuse  of  the  cost-effec- 
tiveness techniques  can  be  just  as  lethal  to 
a  new  development  project  as  the  unscrupu- 
lous use  of  the  requirements  system." 

The  combination  of  the  "requirements" 
and  "cost-effectiveness"  criteria  have  been 
the  major  reasons  given  for  not  aggressively 
pursuing    such    programs    as    an    advanced 


bomber,    the    advance    manned    Interceptor, 

and   military   applications   in   space. 

AF'PINDIX    IV 

Budcet.ary    Considerations 

Fiscal  re.spunsibllity  Is  a  requisite  in  the 
Research.  Development.  Test  and  Evaluation 
(RDT&Ei  budget,  as  in  any  other  budget. 
Fiscal  responsibility,  however,  does  not  mean 
instituting  exce.ssive  controls  and  red  tape. 
It  does  mean  havint;  an  orderly  and  effec- 
tive procedure  which  enables  timely  and 
complete  informaton  to  be  presented  for 
approval  It  means  effectve  controls,  but  in 
R\D  where  developments  cannot  be  precisely 
predicted  flexibility  is  required  to  prevent 
the  stifling  of  innovation. 

The  major  requirement  in  research  and 
development  is  dlfoiplined.  imaginative  in- 
telligence Funds  must  be  provided  to  sup- 
port the  intelligence,  but  the  quantity  of  dol- 
l.irs  IS  not  an  absolute  index  of  effective  re- 
search effort. 

Since  funds  are  never  iinlinilted.  priorites 
must  be  est.ibl.shed  Once  they  are  estab- 
lished, sufficient  funding  nuist  be  applied  to 
produce  the  weapons  system  in  the  time 
frame  dictated  by  the  pace  of  technology  and 
the  assessment  of  the  threat. 

The  Administration  contends  that  in  their 
years  of  managing  defense  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  they  ha\e  increased  the 
fundinc  by  over  ;500  percent  In  gross  num- 
bers by  current  definitions,  perhaps  this  i.s 
correct,  out  at  least  two  other  factors  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  validity  of  this 
contention.  First,  m  1963.  the  accounting 
system  was  changed  Many  items  originally 
con.sidered  production  funds  are  now  in 
R&D.  Items  such  as  prototypes  that  formerly 
were  paid  from  the  production  account  are 
not  in  the  RDT&E  account. 

."Second.  Inflation  and  higher  wages  have 
imposed  cost  increases  of  well  over  five  per- 
cent  each    year. 

An  evaluation  of  these  items,  coupled  with 
the  ever  ereater  cost  of  more  sophisticated 
weapons  systems,  suggests  that  rather  than 
a  300  percent  increase  there  has  been  no  in- 
crease or  even  a  reduction  in  the  total  effec- 
tive R&D  total. 

Secretary  McNamara's  Defense  Posture 
Statement  for  Fiscal  Year  1969  admitted  that 
basic  research  funding  has  declined:  •During 
FY  1965-68.  after  adjusting  for  inflation,  re- 
search funding  declined." 

The  Statement  further  described  this  cate- 
gory as  the  source  for  the  development  of 
major  systems  and  added.  ",  .  .  the  effective- 
ness of  the  weapons  systems  we  will  have  a 
decade  hence  and  our  technological  strengtli 
generally,  will  depend  critically  on  how  well 
we  conduct  these  two  categories  of  R&D  over 
the  next  few  years  " 

Viewing  this  problem  in  perspective  re- 
quires an  evaluation  of  the  past  seven  years. 
There  is  evidence  in  this  paper  ;  serious,  if 
not  critical,  difficulties. 

Since  most  research  and  development  pro- 
grams are  not  broadly  understood  or  appre- 
ciated, their  funding  in  times  of  fiscal  strin- 
gency is  deferrable  without  immediate  ad- 
verse reaction.  The  complexity  of  research  and 
development  programs  makes  it  difficult  for 
those  not  intimately  lamiliar  with  defense 
R&D  requirements  to  assess  their  importance. 
For  fiscal  .'.nd  political  reasons,  therefore. 
R&D  frequently  is  subjected  to  fiscal  manip- 
ulations, the  full  impact  of  which  is  not 
felt  for  five  or  six  years. 

For  e:<ainple.  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1968  budg- 
et, the  Administration  has  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  cut  back  in  an  attempt 
to  prevent  the  need  for  a  supplemental  re- 
quest during  an  election  year.  The  cutback 
figures  reported  are  in  excess  of  6  billion  dol- 
lars. Part  of  this  cutback  applies  to  research 
and  development  funds.  The  technique  is  not 
to  discontinue  the  whole  prograna.  but  to  re- 
duce the  funding  level  and  thereby  impose 
delays. 
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Whether  or  not  the  total  Research,  De- 
velopment. Test  and  Evaluation  budget 
should  be  increased  or  decreased  is  not  easily 
detprmlned  On  the  one  hand,  the  fiscal  Jug- 
gling, increases  in  non-productive  studies 
and  excessive  red  tape  would  suggest  that  the 
budget  can  be  cut  On  the  other  hand,  neces- 
sary programs  have  been  delayed,  others  have 
not  started,  the  Soviets  continue  their  ag- 
gressive effort  and  tlie  pace  of  science  and 
technology  is  continuing  to  spiral,  all  sug- 
gesting a  budget  increase.  These  and  other 
factors  urgently  need  analysis  in  depth  and 
an  objective  answer  developed  for  the  sake  of 
our  national  security. 

Appendix  V 
The  Shifting  Balance 

United  States  military  superiority  today 
is  largely  an  Eisenhower  legacy  In  the  all- 
important  strategic  area,  for  example,  the 
post-Eisenhower  Administrations  inherited 
both  the  Minuteman  and  the  Polaris  systems. 
Our  strategic  bombers,  the  B  52's  and  the 
B  58's    were  developed  prior  to  the  1960's, 

In  the  strategic  aircraft  field,  there  has 
Ijeen  no  new  development  of  a  bomber  as  a 
bomber.  The  modification  of  the  F-111  dees 
not  significantly  advance  the  state  of  the  art 
nor  can  it  adequately  perform  the  mission 
required  of  a  new  strategic  bomber  in  the 
coming  decade 

In  the  past  seven  years,  this  Administra- 
tion has  not  developed  or  produced  a  proto- 
type of  any  new  Intercontinental  Ballistic 
Missile  iICBMi  system  There  has  been  sig- 
nificant development  effort  on  multiple  indi- 
\idually  guided  warheads  iMIRVK  This  pro- 
ttram  must  be  given  a  high  priority  so  that  we 
will  have  proven  production  units  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

The  Air  Fcrce  WS-120A.  the  advanced  ICBM 
weapons  systems  program,  repeatedly  de- 
l.iyed.  was  scheduled  to  go  into  contract  defi- 
nition phase  in  fiscal  1968.  It  will  not  go  into 
that  phase  until  alter  Fiscal  Year  1969.  if  at 
all. 

In  the  tactical  area,  the  aircraft  carrying 
the  burden  in  Vietnam — the  F-4.  F-105.  and 
the  A-6 — all  were  initiated  In  the  1950's.  The 
Ijnmary  missiles  being  used  by  these  air- 
craft, such  as  Sidewinder.  Bullpup  and 
-^hrike.    are   all   Elsenhower   developments. 

In  the  attack  aircraft  category,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  introduced  the  A-7  ( VAL) 
;iircraft  which  is  actually  an  improved  F-8  of 
1953  vintage,  which  in  no  way  materially  ad- 
vances the  state  of  the  art. 

The  most  advanced  aircraft  we  have  today 
is  the  F-12  or  SR-71  whose  genesis  was  the 
--ecret  A-11  started  in  1958  under  security 
wraps.  Although  we  have  In  this  aircraft  a 
proven  and  necessary  system,  only  a  few  re- 
(  onnaissance  versions  have  been  purchased. 
notwithstanding  repeated  Service  demands 
expressing  the  advantage  of  an  air  defense 
\ersion.  Tills  Administration  lias  not  even 
provided  funds  to  keep  open  a  producticn  line 
so  that  additional  aircraft  can  be  readily 
procured  when  required  at  reasonable  costs. 

In  the  cargo-transport  area,  there  has  been 
one  addition  since  1961 — the  C-5A.  In  ac- 
cordance with  existing  policy,  the  C-5A.  al- 
though a  new  development,  is  based  upon 
current  technology.  It  is  primarily  an  In- 
crease in  size. 

The  increase  in  Soviet  submarine  activity 
and  capability  makes  our  antisubmarine 
warfare  ability  increasingly  imponant.  The 
major  aircraft  role  is  being  liandled  by  the 
P-3,  started  lU  1958.  In  the  anti-submarine 
warfare  missile  category.  ASROC  and 
SUBROC  were  started  in  '956  and  1958  re- 
spectively. 

As  of  this  time,  no  advanced  :inti-.suta- 
niarine  warfare  aircraft  has  been  developed. 
There  has  been  one  new  development 
start  on  an  air-to-air  missile,  the  Phoenix 
(Scram):  two  in  the  surface-to-air.  Sprint 
and  Spartan;  and  two  in  the  tactical  .=-ur- 
f.ice-to-surface  category.  Lance  and  Tow. 

In    the    crucial    area    of    military    use    of 
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space,  positive  direction  and  aggressive  ef- 
t(irt  are  Utcklng  Otir  efforts  have  been 
largely  defensive,  rather  than  a  balanced  mix 
of  offense  and  defense.  During  a  Congres- 
sional hearing  in  1966.  Lieutenant  General 
Ferguson.  Chief  of  Air  Force  research  and 
development,  was  asked  how  well  we  are 
doing  in  outpacing  Soviet  technology  in  the 
field  of  space.  He  answered,  "...  I  am 
franklv  concerned  at  the  outlook.  .  .  ." 
Various  Congressional  committees  have  ex- 
pres-sed  the  s^ime  concern.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Ojjerations  in  a  1966 
report  stated:  "The  Committee  believes  that 
III  the  interest  of  national  security  the  po- 
tential manned  military  uses  of  space  deserve 
Immediate  increased  attention  "  (Report 
■Government   Operations  in   Space.") 

The  Army  has  Ijeen  struggling  for  ap- 
proval of  the  development  of  an  armed  heli- 
copter since  the  early  1960"s  and  finally  was 
given  approval  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1966 
budget  Even  here  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  program  was  not  m  the  original  FY 
1966  budget  request,  although  by  that  time 
the  war  in  Vietnam  had  clearly  established 
the  need. 

In  di.scussing  the  effects  of  current  policies 
on  \nr\v  R&D  projects.  General  Harold  K. 
Johnson.  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  told  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  discussing  the 
Fiscal  Year  1969  defense  budget:  "Repeated 
stretch-outs  of  equipment  develo7>ment 
projects  not  only  lead  to  increases  in  total 
costs,  but  also  invite  the  risk  of  fielding 
new — but  already  obsolescent — equipment 
when  it  finally  Is  accepted  as  standiu-d  issue. 
This  provides  "only  marginal  improvement  of 
the  rejilaced  equipment,  which  in  the  in- 
terim has  had  t^  be  mcdifled— at  added  cost — 
in  order  to  m:iintain  its  usefulness  in  coping 
with  an  everchanging  threat." 

"The  Soviet  government  is  not  limiting  It- 
self to  those  military  me.ms  which  the  ad- 
versary has.  Undoubtedly,  this  would  be  in- 
sufficient. The  creation  of  new  methods  of 
combat  which  the  imperialistic  aggressor  still 
does  not  possess  is  a  task  of  Soviet  science 
and  technology."  ("War  and  Politics,"  USSR 
Ministry  of  Defense.  1962.) 

In  1962.  during  a  closed-door  Senate  hear- 
ing on  the  FY -66  defense  budget,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  was  asked.  "Is  it  just  a  matter 
of  time  before  the  Russians  catch  up  with 
the  U.S.  in  strategic  nuclear  forces?"  The 
Secretary  responded.  "Tliere  is  no  indication 
that  they  are  catching  up  or  planning  to 
catch  up — I  am  simply  saying  that  there  is 
no  indication  they  are  in  a  race  at  this  time." 

As  a  result  of  sustained  efforts,  the  Soviet 
leaders  have  made  tremendous  strides  in 
their  nation's  scientific  and  technological 
posture  and  have  translated  these  gains  into 
the  whole  spectrum  of  military  hardware. 
Tlie  major  cmph.xsis  has  been  to  concentrate 
on  what  is  called  the  high  payoff  area:  that 
is.  nuclear  weapons  and  advanced  delivery 
systems  for  those  weapons. 

.\  major  acceleration  by  the  Soviets  has 
taken  place  since  the  extensive  1961-62  nu- 
clear test  senes. 

Since  the  58  megaton  test  in  1961.  they 
have  claimed  to  possess  a  100  megaton  weap- 
on. The  claim  has  feasibility.  In  November 
1964.  a  second  generation  ICBM.  THE  SS-7 
or  SASIN.  was  first  displayed  in  a  Moscow 
parade.  In  the  early  1960's.  the  second  gen- 
eration ICBM  missile  !^S-8  was  deployed  In 
the  1965  May  Dav  Parade,  the  Soviets  dis- 
played a  smaller  ICBM— the  SAVAGE  which 
appears  to  be  similar  to  the  Minuteman.  The 
Scrag  was  again  shown  in  November  1965 
and  the  Sov'ets  now  claim  it  is  a  missile  with 
an  orbital  bombardment  capability.  Also, 
in  1965.  the  Soviets  first  paraded  a  large  mo- 
bile missile  the  Scrooge  enclosed  in  a  pod  on 
a  carrier.  Statements  and  evidence  suggest 
that  tliey  are  developing  mobile  missiles  and 
launchers  for  both  their  ICBM  and  IRBM. 

Observers  at  the  November  1967  Parade  re- 
ported a  new  ICBM.  a  new  generation 
I  MRBM,  and  a  new  Polaris-type  missile. 

Extensive  work  is  known  to  be  going  on  in 
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aerospace  propulsion  and  related  items.  At 
least  three  new  alr-to-alr  missiles  have  been 
seen  since  1962,  each  deployed  with  a  differ- 
ent new  fighter.  The  three  new  missiles  have 
been  code  named  Alkali.  Ash  and  Awl,  The 
three  new  fighters  bear  the  western  code 
name  Pishpot  C  la  limited  all-weather  fight- 
er) ,  Fiddler  la  long-range  interceptor  and  re- 
connaissance aircraft)  and  Flipper  (also 
known  as  Mlg  23  \ . 

During  the  1967  Domodedovo  Air  Show, 
three  other  new  aircraft  were  shown,  in- 
cluding one  with  VSTOL  capability.  During 
this  show.  Chief  Marshal  \"ershlnin  and  Mar- 
shal Krasovski.  emphasized  Soviet  ability  In 
air  launched  strategic  missiles.  They  also  In- 
dicated intense  interest  In  anti-submarine 
warfare,  saying  that  the  Soviet  naval  air- 
craft, presumably  the  Beriev  Be  8.  had  been 
equipped  with  "an  assortment  of  means  to 
detect  and  destroy  underwater  vessels  " 

It  Is  almost  certain  that  the  Soviet  equiv- 
alent of  the  US  Supersonic  Transport  (SSTi 
could  readily  become  a  bomber. 

In  naval  developments,  the  Soviets  dis- 
played a  new  ballistic  missile — SARK — in 
1962.  which  was  described  as  both  a  ship- 
board and  a  field  weapon.  Two  years  later  in 
the  November  Anniversary  Parade,  a  second 
generation  solid  fueled  inertlally  guided  Sub- 
Launched  Ballistic  missile  (SLBM),  the 
SERB,  was  displayed 

To  develop  a  Polaris  defense  the  Soviets 
are  diverting  part  of  their  bomber  fleet  with 
unproved  sensing  devices  and  offensive  capa- 
bility Tliey  also  are  developing  anti-.sub- 
marlne  v.ariure  aircraft  carriers  and  a  grow- 
ing fleet  of  PolariE-type  nuclear  missile  sub- 
marines 

By  the  early  1960s,  the  Soviet  service  fleet 
was  also  being  equipped  with  new  classes  of 
short-range  surface-to-surface  missiles 

In  the  May  Day  Parade  In  1965.  the  Scamp, 
a  mobile  IRBM  with  solid  propellent,  was 
first  displayed 

Certainly  the  most  dramatic  Soviet  devel- 
r>pment  in  recent  years  has  been  the  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  their  ABM  system. 
Although  its  precise  effecilvness  and  exten- 
sneness  Is  a  matter  of  debate  in  our  intelli- 
gence community,  work  is  continuing. 

The  recent  tests  of  the  Orbital  Bombard- 
ment System  have  been  said  to  be  fractional. 
Nevertheless,  the  Soviets  have  exhibited  the 
capability  for  a  complete  Orbital  Bombard- 
ment System. 

.Also  being  reported  Is  Soviet  effort  In  mul- 
tiple warheads,  a  dramatic  and  serious  new 
development.  It  is  probable  a  program  in 
this  area  would  include  individually  guided 
warheads. 

Development  of  military  transports  rang- 
ing up  to  the  giant  Antonov  An  22  are  being 
pursued.  Reports  also  Indicate  a  wide  variety 
of  specifically  designed  air  transportable 
tanks,  armored  personnel  carriers  and  self- 
propelled  artillery  with  increasing  emphasis 
on  the  lower  levels  of  weapons. 

The  Soviets  are  known  to  be  doing  aii 
enormous  amount  of  work  in  the  area  of 
cornputers,  information  process  and  cyber- 
netics. This  capabilit.  itself  will  provide  tre- 
mendous assistance  to  all  the  other  phases 
of  military  R&D. 

Lasers  seem  to  be  an  area  of  particular  in- 
terest to  the  Soviets. 

Clearly  the  Soviets  are  placing  extensive 
efort  in  new  weaix)ns  developments.  There 
are  many  other  examples.  Those  cited  here 
show  the  broad  spectrum  of  activity  and  the 
level  of  effort.  Tlie  Soviets  have  not  slowed 
down.  Tliey  have  not  pushed  their  develop- 
ments merely  as  a  restriction  to  U.S  devel- 
opments. They  clearly  appear  to  be  striving 
for  scientific  and  technological  superiority. 

AppE.roix  V^I 
An  important  measure  of  science  and  tech- 
nology  is   the   level   of  qualified   manpower. 
Since  about  1952.  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
graduating  more  scientists  and  engineers  per 
vear  than  the  United  States. 
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By  1965.  the  Soviet  Union  had  developed  a 
scientific  and  technical  labor  pool  of  about 
1.700.000  working  on  research,  development 
test  and  evaluation.  Comparatively,  the 
United  Scat^  had  1077,000  Inclusion  of 
NATO  would   add   appro.xlmately  670.000. 

In  1950.  the  Soviet  Union  graduated  some 
35.000  new  engineers.  Now.  more  than  150.- 
000  new  engineers  are  graduated  each  >ear 
At  this  rate,  the  Soviets  are  graduating  about 
three  engineers  for  every  one  graduated  in 
the  United  States.  i 

rOOTNOTES 

'  Although  knowledge  doubled  only  once 
between  1750  and  1900  and  again  between 
1900  and  1950,  the  scientific  community 
estimates  that  It  has  doubled  again  between 
1950  and  1960  and  will  double  again  by  1970. 

-  This  reality  is  clearly  recognized  by  the 
Soviets.  In  an  article  In  Communist  of  The 
Armed  Forces,  Lt.  Col.  B.  Bondarenko  wrote 
in  1966:  'In  the  past  It  was  possible  to 
change  the  relationship  between  forces 
during  the  course  of  a  war.  This  was 
characteristic  even  of  the  Second  \V  tm  War. 
Now,  In  connection  with  the  re-  olutlon 
which  has  occurred  in  military  matters,  the 
significance  "Of  military  technological  su- 
periority even  In  peacetime  has  increased 
greatly.  Under  the  Influence  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons .  .  .  the  importance  of  an  early  period 
of  a  war  Increased  and  It  has  become  in- 
creasingly more  difficult  to  change  the  rela- 
tion between  forces  during  the  course  of  the 
war  " 

The  clearest  public  expression  of  this  "re- 
action" policy  was  given  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  on  September  18.  1967,  In 
San  Francisco  when  he  was  discussing  the 
ABM  problem.  He  stated  that  we  were  spend- 
ing additional  money  on  offensive  weapons 
systems  programs  to  offset  the  Soviet  ABM 
deployment.  Then  he  went  on  to  say:  "But 
we  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  Is  money 
spent  because  of  the  action-reaction 
phenomenon." 

'  Department  of  Defense  Directive  No. 
3200.9.  pp.  4-5.  ■  It  is  Intended  that  the  tech- 
nology that  is  required  to  mee*  a  system 
specification  not  exceed  in  quantitative  per- 
formance that  A'hich  can  be  demonstrated 
either  in  development  form  or  m  laboratory 
form.  Projection  into  Engineering  Develop- 
ment of  anticipated  developmental  achieve- 
ment will  be  permitted  only  when  sufficient 
quantitative  results  have  been  obtained,  in 
laboratory  or  experimental  devices,  to  allow 
such  projection  with  a  high  confidence.  In 
general,  these  projections  will  assume  the 
probability  of  Engineering  Developments 
matching  but  not  exceeding  laboratory 
results." 

As  Mr.  James  T  Ramey.  Commissioner 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  said,  the 
government  must  get  rid  of  the  "require- 
ments merry-go  rounds."  He  pointed  out  that 
every  new  project  had  to  be  justified  on  the 
basis  of  "military  requirements "  and  that 
many  promising  developments  particularly 
in  space  could  never  be  pushed  or  even  dem- 
onstrated if  development  had  to  wait  for 
the  establishment  of  requirements.  As  Dr, 
Edward  C  Welch,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council, 
said,  "If  we  had  required  a  clear  cut  prior 
nvission,  we  would  probably  have  developed 
no  airplanes,  no  space  craft  or.  In  fact,  no 
wheel." 

•  Dr.  James  R.  Klllian,  Jr..  Chairman  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  recently  stated  that  we  can- 
not "rest  on  our  oars"  thinking  that  the 
race  has  been  won  "We  may  be  only  at  the 
beginning  of  unexampled  scientific  and  en- 
gineering achievement,"  he  said. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
told  a  Congressional  committee  on  April  27, 
1966:  "It  Is  clear  that  the  Russians  do  not 
accept  the  notion  that  military  technology 
has  reached  a  plateau  and  that  the  present 
military  balance  is  fixed  for  the  future.  They 
are    gambling    enormous    resources    on    the 
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chance  that   they  may  score   a  decisive  ad- 
vance In  weapons  systems  " 

In  testimony  before  Congress  on  the  Fiscal 
Year  1969  Defense  budget,  the  Director  of 
Research  ajid  Engineering  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  stated,  "There  is  no  tech- 
nological plateau  now  nor  Is  one  about  to 
be  created.  We  are  convinced  that  research 
and  exploratory  development  efforts  require 
Increased  support  during  the  next  few  years 
to  Insure  many  options — a  margin  of  safety — 
against  technological  challenge." 

Dr  Harold  Agnew.  Weapons  Division 
Leader  at  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Labora- 
tory recently  stated: 

"The  apparent  drift  In  national  policy  on 
the  concept  of  balance  of  power  and  stability 
is  resulting  in  a  stifling  of  Innovation  We 
find  ourselves  being  authorized  to  build  or 
to  consider  only  those  systems  which  respond 
to  a  clearly  defined  threat. 

"As  a  result,  we  are  continually  reacting 
on  the  defensive.  The  initiative  no  longer 
seems  to  be  up  to  us.  The  initiative  always 
seems  to  be  In  the  other  fellow's  camp 

Since  we  react  only  to  those  systems  or 
threats  which  have  been  proven  to  exist,  and 
it  takes  several  years  to  react,  we  are  con- 
tinually in  danger  of  coming  up  with  an- 
swers to  threats  which  have  changed,  if  In- 
deed come  up  with  answers  In  a  time  frame 
which  Is  relevant  at  all  ' 

■  The  Director  of  Defense  Research  &  Engi- 
neering for  the  Department  of  Defense  stated 
to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
during  a  discussion  of  th  Fiscal  Year  1969 
defense  budget: 

"A  lesson  reinforced  over  and  over  through 
out  history,  especially  In  our  era.  Is  that 
science  and  engineering  continuously  make 
possible  completely  new  military  capabilities 
and  threats  National  security  today  is  more 
directly  linked  than  ever  before  to  the  prac- 
tice of  first  rank  science  and  engineering. 
We  have  a  strong  technical-military  posi- 
tion today  only  because  we  built  a  strong 
research  and  technology  base  in  the  past.  We 
must  maintain  this  position.  .  .  . 

"Yet  there  are  some  indications  that  the 
program  is  eroding,  that  we  must  act  force- 
fully to  reverse  the  recent  funding  trend 
Some  of  this  reduction  (from  Fiscal  1964  to 
19681  has  produced  healthy  belt  tightening 
a  sorting  out  of  the  good  from  the  bad.  And 
we  have  used  these  funds — in  a  sense  sav- 
ings— for  other  high  priority  projects.  But. 
as  I  emphasized  earlier,  the  net  effect  of 
continuing  this  trend  will  be  a  serious  weak- 
ening of  our  long-term  national  security 
position. 

"Moreover,  these  numbers  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  The  cost  of  doing  research  has 
steadily  Increased  at  a  rate  of  at  least  5'. 
a  year.  If  we  adjust  by  this  rate,  then  our 
research  and  technology  effort  In  Fiscal  1968 
was  about  70 f;  that  of  the  Fiscal  1964  level, 
a  critical  30 '3'  reduction. 

"During  the  past  three  years,  in  terms  of 
dollars  not  discounted  for  increased  costs, 
our  exploratory  development  funding  to  in- 
dustry has  decreased  by  about  35^; ;  to  uni- 
versities by  19  ^c.  and  to  In-house  military 
laboratories  by  8'^. 

"Last  summer,  I  asked  a  special  panel  of 
the  Defense  Science  Board  to  consider  the 
adequacy  of  our  research  and  technology  base 
to  meet  future  needs.  Their  unequivocal 
answer  was  that  the  recent  cuts  were  so  deep 
that  the  Defense  Dept.  may  begin  to  run  the 
risk  of  not  meeting  its  genuine  technological 
goals." 

» This  Administration,  applying  Its  coiicept 
of  the  "building  block"  approach,  claims  to 
be  developing  the  "options"  necessary  to 
blunt  any  technological  surprise  by  an  enemy. 
Such  an  approach,  to  be  effective,  must  be 
adequately  funded.  Money  alone,  however,  is 
not  enotigh;  with  todays  Increasingly  sophis- 
ticated systems,  there  is  no  high  degree  of  as- 
surance that  a  system  will  work  until  it  Is  all 
assembled  as  a  working  system.  As  "Kelly" 
Johnson,  Vice  President  of  Lockheed  Air- 
craft, one  of  the  foremost  aviation  experts 
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In  the  world  today,  has  said,  the  "building 
block"  system  "optimized  the  component" 
and  does  that  "more  on  paper  than  in  fact" 
instead  of  optimizing  the  entire  system 

If  a  system  starts  to  be  pulled  together 
only  after  a  visible  threat  appears,  generally 
In  the  prototyjje  or  test  stage,  there  Is  no  time 
to  complete  development,  produce  anl  de- 
ploy a  system  prior  to  the  enemy's  deploy- 
ment, 

"  Progress  In  research  and  development  has 
been  considerably  Impeded  by  overcentrallza- 
tlon  and  over-regulation  In  the  Department 
of  Defense — a  subject  to  be  covered  thor- 
oughly in  another  paper. 

One  of  the  most  serious  of  these  "road 
blocks"  is  the  number  of  approval  levels  a 
new  program  must  go  through.  They  have  in- 
creased enormously — some  16  levels  can  now 
comment.  Nearly  all  can  stop  a  program,  but 
verj'  few  can  approve.  Those  responsible  for 
research  and  development  projects  have  re- 
ported that  at  times  it  has  taken  up  to  three 
years  to  get  final  approval. 

Also,  reported  by  the  noted  defense  writer, 
Hanson  Baldwin,  on  February  16,  1965,  "Be- 
fore a  final  contract  for  a  project  Is  signed 
and  actual  development  starts,  an  average  of 
at  least  50  signatures  of  approvals  is  re- 
quired— sometimes  as  many  as  lOO  or  200. 
Some  individuals,  reqtilred  by  legal  or  admin- 
istrative reasons  to  sign  twice,  have  had  to 
be  briefed  twice;  by  the  time  the  second  sig- 
nature was  needed,  they  had  forgotten  what 
the  contract  was  about." 

•:  Invention  cannot  be  predicted  nor  can 
innovation  be  precisely  costed. 

The  scientist  must  have  challenge,  oppor- 
tunity, and  a  program  which  will  allow  him 
to  prove  or  disprove  his  concepts. 

Various  restrictions  Imposed  by  Adminis- 
tration policies- — procedural  and  Intellec- 
tual— tend  to  stifle  creativity,  the  evolution 
of  new  ideas,  and  the  Incentive  to  explore 
new  horizons.  These  creative  individuals,  not 
being  at  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  have  been  in- 
creasingly btxrled  by  overcentrallzatlon  and 
over-regulation. 

Within  the  minds  of  these  scientists  and 
engineers  will  evolve  many  of  the  new  con- 
cepts and  means  to  solve  not  only  miUtary 
problems  but  economic  and  social  problems 
as  well.  These  men  must  not  be  viewed  as 
purveyors  of  confilct.  They  are  the  means  by 
which  free  men  will  remain  free.  They  are  a 
primary  source  for  the  relief  of  the  problems 
and  suffering  of  the  world.  As  an  individual 
has  the  moral  obligation  to  use  his  talent  to 
the  maximum  benefit,  so  too  does  a  nation. 

■  Although  never  outwardly  stated  as  pol- 
icy, it  Is  evident  that  this  Administration  is 
applying  arms  control  considerations  early  in 
the  R&D  cycle.  This  Is  reasonable  only  If 
there  is  concrete  knowledge  that  our  enemies 
are  also  applying  the  same  considerations 
at  the  same  place. 

It  is  safe  to  apply  such  constraints  only 
after  a  new  concept  or  a  new  weaixjns  sys- 
tem is  proven.  Only  then  can  defense  leaders 
counter  any  sudden  technological  surprise 
with  the  ability  to  respond  in  a  timely  man- 
ner. Equally  important,  our  own  advances  in 
science  and  technology  will  give  us  greater 
insights  into  what  is  possible  to  an  enemy. 

If  we  are  to  have  the  options  to  respond 
to  threats  in  the  future,  we  must  have  the 
means  in  hand.  Then  we  can  consider  politi- 
cal, arms  control  or  any  other  factors  in  de- 
ciding whether  or  not  to  buy  for  inventory. 
This  is  the  only  safe  and  sane  way  to  proceed. 

■'  Keypote  speech  at  the  1967  Western  Elec- 
tric Show. 

"As  Secretary  McNamara  told  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  his  "Fiscal  Year 
1969  Posture  Statement": 

"As  you  know,  we  have  been  financing  and 
managing  the  special  R&D  requirements  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  conflict  through  the  PRO- 
VOST Program.  But  each  year  we  have  had 
to  add  to  the  amount  requested  for  that 
program  In  the  initial  budget.  In  FY  1966, 
for  example,  we  requested  $180  million  in  the 


Initial  budget  and  had  to  add  later  another 
$190  million;  In  FY  1967  the  initial  request 
was  $395  million  and  $285  million  was  added 
later;  in  FY  1968  the  Initial  request  was  $566 
million  and  through  December  31  of  last 
year  $103  million  had  already  been  repro- 
grammed  for  or  added.  WTille  we  are  request- 
ing $522  million  for  PROVOST  in  FY  1969,  we 
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can  be  sure  that  new  requirements  will  arise 
during  the  year  which  will  have  to  be 
financed  from  some  other  source."  (Page  157) 
This  was  reiterated  and  expanded  by  the 
Director,  Defense  and  Engineering,  in  his 
statement  before  the  Subconunlttee  on  De- 
fense Appropriations,  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  the  Fiscal  Year  1969  budget: 


Provost  funding 
IRounded  in  millionsi 


Fiscal  year 
1964 


Fiscal  year 
1965 


Fiscal  year 
1966 


Fiscal  year 
1967 


Fiscal  year 
I96i 


Piovost  in  initial  budget. 
Added  later  s 


J95 
5 


J180 
20 


}I80 
190 


S39S 
285 


}566 

<  103 


Fiscal  year 
1969  > 


^1522 
=  275 


Total  SEA. 


100 


200 


370 


680 


<669 


797 


'  Estimated 

-  As  submitted  in  liscai  year  1969  budget 

■  Repiograming  (including  SRSA),  emergency  fund  approvals,  and/or  supplemental  funding. 

<  Incomplete;  totals  as  of  Dec   1,  1967 

.'  Estimated  to  be  added  by  reprosrammg  and  use  of  emergency  funds. 


TAX-FREE  TAX  RAISERS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOTHSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27,  1968 

Mr,  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  ■w'hen  tax- 
free  foundations  are  permitted  to  dump 
their  millions  to  lobby  to  raise  taxes  on 
the  good  citizens  something  must  be 
done  to  correct  the  injustices  of  the  tax 
loopholes. 

The  American  people  are  asking  what 
part  of  the  current  inflation  scare  has 
resulted  from  the  dumping  of  tax-free 
moneys  in  circulation — under  the  guise, 
of  course,  of  doing  good. 

Tell  the  taxpayer  threatened  with  a 
10  percent  surtax  why  his  taxes  should 
be  increased  while  the  foundations  go 
tax  free, 

I  include  the  release  from  the  Evening 
Star  for  May  26,  1968,  and  related  clip- 
pings, as  follows : 

!From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Sunday  Star, 
May  26,  19681 

Legal  Fund  a  Big  Force  in  Negro  Rights 
Drive 

New  York.— "One  thing  the  gradualists 
don't  seem  to  understand — we  are  not  try- 
ing to  make  people  love  tis  when  we  go  to 
rourt.  We  are  trying  to  keep  them  from  kill- 
ing us." 

The  words  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King's,  spoken  at  the  height  of  the  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  bus  boycott  in  defense  of  an 
organization  that  not  only  provided  the  legal 
power  In  his  drive  for  Negro  equality  but 
has  been  the  elevator  for  the  entire  civil 
rights  movement. 

It  Is  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educa- 
tion Fund,  Inc.  (LDF) ,  a  collection  of  lawyers 
whose  knowledge  of  constitutional  law  is 
built  on  almost  60  years  of  court  battles  for 
Negro  rights. 

It  started  In  1910  as  the  legal  arm  of  the 
infant  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  and  one  of  Its  first 
effortfi  was  a  friend  of  the  court  brief  in  the 
successful  Supreme  Court  fight  to  overthrow 
Oklahoma's  "grandfather  clause"  barring  Ne- 
groes from  voting. 

NOW    INDEPENDENT 

Today,  the  LDF  takes  more  cases  to  the 
Supreme  Court  than  any  other  litigant  ex- 
cept the  U.S.  government.  It  had  23  cases 
before  the  court  in  the  spring  term  alone. 
The    suits — seeking    op>en    housing,    faster 


school  desegregation,  legal  rights  for  wel- 
fare mothers,  alxjlltion  of  the  death  penalty 
— show  how  far  the  struggle  for  Negro  equal- 
ity has  moved. 

The  LDF  has  become  an  independent  or- 
ganization that  serves  as  the  legal  arm  of 
the  entire  civil  rights  movement,  represent- 
ing groups  as  well  as  unaffiliated  individuals. 

During  the  years  of  the  all-out  attack  on 
the  "separate  but  equal"  school  segregation 
laws,  its  director-counsel  was  a  tall,  out- 
sfxiken  attorney  named  Thurgood  Marshall, 
now  a  Supreme  Court  Justice. 

Since  1961,  the  LDF  has  been  spearheaded 
by  Jack  Greenberg.  a  young  constitutional 
lawyer  who  has  helped  push  the  fight  for 
Negro  rights  into  Northern  slum  ghettos. 

At  the  LDF  headquarters  overlooking  Man- 
hattan's Columbus  Circle,  a  staff  of  28  at- 
torneys keeps  commuter  schedules  to  other 
cities  to  plan  strategy,  defend  cases  and 
advise  250  cooperating  attorneys  .scattered 
across  the  country.  In  1967  the  LDF  defended 
13,000   Individuals, 

Under  a  Ford  Foundation  grant.  Its  activi- 
ties have  expanded  into  legal  rights  for  the 
poor,  aimed  at  setting  national  precedents 
in  such  fields  as  welfare  benefits,  public  hous- 
ing, landlord-tenant  and  creditor-debtor 
laws,  consumer  protection  aiid  special  prob- 
lems In  criminal,  family  and  juvenile  law. 

TRAINING    LAWYERS 

Two  special  LDF  programs  have  been  set 
up  to  train  civil  rights  lawyers. 

Weekend  institutes  offer  continuing  train- 
ing in  newest  legal  theories  and  strategies. 
An  intern  program,  designed  to  augment  the 
supply  of  civil  rights  attorneys,  offers  promis- 
ing young  lawyers  a  year's  training  In  New 
"i'ork. 

With  the  help  of  a  Rockefeller  Foundation 
grant,  the  LDF  also  has  expanded  its  com- 
munity service  division  providing  legal  help 
on  the  community  level  In  the  South  to  im- 
plement recent  legislation. 

Such  a  wide  range  of  projects  has  pushed 
the  LDF  budget  over  the  $2  million  mark 

Besides  foundations,  a  substantial  amount 
of  the  operating  funds  comes  from  the  Negro 
community,  with  large  contributions  from 
sororities  and  fraternities,  organizations  of 
business  and  professional  men  and  women, 
and  professional  athletes. 

I  From  the  Washington  (DC  i  Evening  Star. 
May  20.  19681 

PRESBYTERIANS    "VOTE    $50,000    FOR    SCLC 

( By  Casper  Nannes  I 

Mlnneapolis,  Minn. — The  180th  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
In  the  U.S.A.  today  approved  an  advance  of 
$50,000  to  the  Southern  Leadership  Confer- 
ence for  Its  development  fund. 

The  check  for  this  amount  will  be  pre- 
sented to  leaders  of  the  SCLC  on  May  30  In 
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Washington  as  "the  first  evidence  of  the  de- 
sire of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  to 
isartlclpate  in  its  development  fund." 

In  addition,  the  General  Assembly  also 
had  a  motion  authorizing  either  today  or  to- 
morrow a  special  offering  to  be  sent  Immedi- 
ately to  the  Poor  People's  Campaign. 

The  special  offering  in  addition  to  propos- 
als here  before  the  820  ministerial  and  elder 
commissioners  (delegates)  amounting  to 
$200,000  for  the  denomination's  Fund  for 
Freedom. 

Financial  and  staff  support  for  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign  already  has  been  given  by 
the  United  Presbyterian  Board  of  National 
Missions,  which  has  supplied  $6,500  f'jr  food 
and  medical  expenses. 

In  an  address  to  the  assembly  last  week, 
SCLC's  head,  the  Rev.  Ralph  David  Aber- 
nathy.  called  upon  the  3.3-mlllion-member 
church  to  establish  a  $10  million  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  Poor  People's  Development  Fund. 

He  later  explained  the  major  part  of  the 
fund  "would  be  used  by  the  SCLC  to  foster 
the  development  of  ghetto-owned  businesses, 
low-cost  housing,  self-help  industries,  and 
cooperatives  in  economically  deprived  areas 
of  our  nation." 

The  assembly  passed  a  resolution  Friday 
freeing  $12.6  million  of  the  church's  invest- 
ment funds  for  housing  and  bvislness  ven- 
tures in  low  and  middle  Income  areas.  The 
move  made  the  money  available  through 
boards,  agencies  and  seminaries. 

Among  moves  taken  by  other  churches,  the 
Episcopal  Church  General  Convention  last 
fall  passed  a  measure  earmarking  $9  million 
over  a  three-year  period  for  urban  needs.  Last 
month.  U.S.  Catholic  bishops  approved  a 
statement  calling  for  "substantial"  contribu- 
tions to  the  fight  against  poverty,  and  the 
United  Methodist  Church  General  Confer- 
ence passed  a  motion  urging  the  denomina- 
tion to  invest  $20  million  in  this  cause.  Other 
denominations  have  set  varying  sums  in  the 
fight  against  poverty. 

Among  the  other  actions  to  come  before 
the  General  Assembly  before  its  week-long 
meeting  ends  Wednesday  is  a  statement  on 
the  church's  position  on  the  Vietnam  war. 
The  closely  guarded  report  of  a  special  com- 
mittee on  Vietn.am  was  scheduled  for  presen- 
tation today. 

The  church's  newly  elected  moderator.  Dr. 
John  Conventry  Smith,  yesterday  warned  the 
General  Assembly  that  riots  in  .America, 
apartheid  in  South  Africa  and  the  war  In 
Vietnam  are  "symptoms  of  the  same  world- 
wide disease  " 

"You  cannot  be  a  foreign  missionary  and 
ignore  Mississippi  and  Harlem."  Dr.  Smith 
declared.  "And  you  cannot  concentrate  on 
Puerto  Ricans  in  the  ghetto  and  Mexican 
Americans  in  Texas,  and  ignore  Latin  Amer- 
ica. For  the  Christian,  it  is  all  of  a  piece  " 

A  Lutheran  theologian.  Prof.  Edmund  A. 
Steimle  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
New  York,  called  for  a  radical  change  In 
Christianity  and  religious  bodies. 

"Abolish  the  residential  parish,  or  shake 
tlie  dust  of  it  from  our  feet  and  experiment 
with  other  forms  of  ministries.  Away  with 
the  old  forms  of  worship.  Down  with  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  church.  God  is  no  longer 
to  be  found  in  churches,  but  in  streets  and 
ghettos.  God"s  name  is  .  .  .  change.'" 

The  churches,  he  contended,  have  played 
"the  waiting  game  of  business  as  visual. 
Churchmen  reflect  massive  indifference  to 
the  problems  of  race  and  poverty,  getting 
drunk  on  the  peace  of  a  Sunday  morning  in 
church  where  the  entirely  proper  comfort  of 
the  Gospel  becomes  cheap  grace  in  our 
hands." 

As  a  result,  Steimle  said,  young  people 
have  turned  aside,  "disenchanted  or  in  dis- 
gust." The  present  need,  he  said.  Is  to  "grasp 
the  future  in  your  baic  hands  and  bring  it 
Into  the  present  tense." 

Statements  on  the  church  and  government 
relations  as  well  as  the  church  and  the  ecu- 
menical movement  are  among  those  to  be 
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presented   to  the  commissioners   before  the 
session  ends. 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  May  18, 

1968] 

Justice    System    Needs    Revamping,    Study 

Finds 

"Something  Just  has  to  be  done  right 
away" — under  the  leadership  of  Mayor  Wal- 
ter E  Washington — to  prepare  Washington's 
criminal  Justice  system  for  the  possibility  of 
another  riot-caused   deluge  of  mass  arrests. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  a  private  founda- 
tion's consultant  who  studied  what  happjened 
to  the  7370  people  who  were  arrested  during 
the  April  rioting  here  His  report  was  re- 
leased  yesterday. 

Attorney  Ronald  Goldfarb,  serving  as  con- 
sultant to  the  Stem  Family  Fund,  found  that 
Washington's  police  courts  .md  lawyers  re- 
sponded to  the  emergency  'in  a  much  bet- 
ter way"  than  those  of  other  cities  studied 
by  the  Kemer  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders, 

I  believe  the  Bail  Reform  Act  was  vio- 
lated" by  General  Sessions  judges  during 
the  riot,  Goldfiirb  told  reporters  yesterday. 
He  said  the  Judges  were  put  on  the  spot  by 
legitimate  concern  for  protecting  the  com- 
munity that  left  too  many  defendants  in 
jail  rather  than  free  on  personal  recogni- 
zance or  low  bail 

Curfew  violators  were  kept  behind  bars 
■  jvernight.  rather  than  being  served  sum- 
monses and  allowed  to  go  home  after  prom- 
ising to  come  to  court  for  trial.  Goldfarb 
said 

This  meant  that  some  curfew  violators 
were  treated  more  severely  "  than  people  ar- 
rested for  serious  crimes  who  were  freed  on 
bail,  he  said.  And  he  guessed  that  "many  in- 
nocent people  were  probably  caught  up  in 
mass  curfew  arrests." 

Goldfarb  recommended  that: 

Mayor  Washington  delegate  someone  in  his 
office  to  be  .■'ure  that  the  courts,  bar  asso- 
ciations, police  and  others  make  specific  plans 
for  any  future  mass-arrest  situation. 

Changes  in  he  processing  of  defendants 
already  proposed  by  the  police  and  Gen- 
eral Sessions  Chief  Judge  Harold  Greene 
be  put  into  effect.  They  Include  simpli- 
fying arrest  papers  police  fill  out,  at- 
taching photographs  to  the  papers  to  iden- 
tify the  defendants  and  processing  all  court 
defendants  through  a  "staging  area"  in  the 
US,  District  Court  before  they  so  before  a 
General  Sessions  Judge. 

Prosecutors,  defense  attorneys  and  DC. 
Bail  Agency  officials  be  placed  in  each  police 
precinct  "to  weed  out  the  bad  cases"  and 
free  some  defendants  on  summonses  at  that 
point. 

An  "information  center"  be  set  up  to  pro- 
vide help  and  information  for  defendants, 
their  relatives  and  friends,  and  the  press. 

.A  law  be  wTitten  to  authorize  judges,  after 
exhaustive  hearings,  to  Jail  for  the  duration 
o:  the  riot  people  arrested  for  serious  crimes 
who  pose  a  danger  to  the  community. 

The  Mayor  s  power  to  declare  a  curfew  and 
set  penalties  for  violating  it  be  spelled  out 
specifically  by  law  and  made  clear  to  the 
public. 

The  city's  bar  groups  prepare  volunteer  at- 
torneys for  service  in  General  Sessions  Court 
In  case  of  future  disorders 

[Prom  the  Washington   iDC  i    Sundav  Star. 
May  26,  1968, 

White   Problem    Described  to   He.\lth. 
Welfare   Council 

The  "White  problem"  is  the  most  urgent  do- 
mestic issue  facing  the  Unit.ed  States,  a  Negro 
business  e.xectitlve  told  a  welfare  conference 
here, 

"Whlt«  -America  has  painted  itself  into  a 
corner  with  its  obsession  on  race  and  now 
wants  to  exit  from  the  room  without  wallilng 
in  the  paint."  said  Ramon  5.  Scruggs,  .\meri- 
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can  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.'s  personnel 
director  for  urban  affairs, 

Scruggs  spoke  at  the  annual  conference  on 
the  Health  and  Welfare  council  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Area  Some  700  whites  and 
Negroes  attended  thi  affair  Friday  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel 

FALSE      ASSUMPTION 

One  false  assumption  of  white  America, 
Scruggs  said,  is  that  only  the  hard-core 
ghetto  black  man  is  enraged  and  bitter  be- 
cause of  his  treatment 

"The  truth  Is  that  black  men  and  women 
In  America,  whether  they  sit  in  draped  and 
carpeted  offices,  or  whether  they  huddle  in 
slum  housing,  know  that  this  American  so- 
ciety has  cheated  and  looted  them,  and  they 
seethe  within,"  Scruggss  declared 

Every  black  man,  woman  and  child  at 
some  time  in  his  life  has  experienced  hurt 
and  rejection  because  of  his  race,  Scruggs 
said 

"I  hope  you  will  keep  this  before  you  as  you 
wonder  about  what  you  may  consider  aggres- 
sive conduct  on  the  part  of  black  people 
today,"  he  said. 

While  America  must  "turn  itself  around." 
he  said  White  people  must  stop  treating  peo- 
ple who  look  differently  "as  things  apart — 
as  nothing  persons" 

Scruggs  urged  social  welfare  agencies  and 
businesses  to  stop  spending  money  to  study 
the  Negro  and  to  delve  Instead  "'into  the 
pathology  of  white  racism." 

He  urged  his  listeners  to  work  among  white 
.\mericans  to  achieve  an  open  society  "Make 
sure  that  you  dont  think  it  is  natural  and 
normal  to  have  a  conspicuous  absence  of 
black  Americans  in  meaningful  roles,"  he 
said, 

Glenn  E,  Watts,  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
196B  United  Givers  Fund  drive,  was  re-elected 
president  of  HWC.  Watts  will  appoint  HWC 
Vice  President  Dr  C.  Frank  Jones  as  acting 
president  during  the  months  he  will  be  de- 
voting to  the  drive  Watts  called  himself  a 
"president  on  leave  of  absence" 

A  panel  speaker,  "WUey  A,  Branton,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  United  Planning  Organi- 
zation, said  the  first  priority  of  the  day  Is 
how  to  organize  the  latent  strength  of  the 
poor  in  a  nonviolent  way. 

Poor  people  cant  win  their  struggle  with- 
out the  help  of  everyone  else,  Branton  said. 
But  while  other  people  can  give  technical 
assistance  to  the  iK)or,  he  said,  "You  must 
give  up  the  reins  They  want  to  make  the 
decisions  that  affect  their  lives." 

The  result  of  the  shift  in  power  will  be 
more  equitable  distribution  of  resources  in 
the  District,  he  said. 

Another  panelist,  Sherrill  J.  Luke,  director 
for  program  development  in  the  District  gov- 
ernment, said  the  District  is  committed  to 
taking  services  to  people  In  their  own  neigh- 
borhoods in  order  to  respond  to  the  people 
more  effectively. 

At  a  session  on  health  services,  an  official 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Indi- 
cated he  thought  the  poor  should  have  some 
sort  of  control  over  the  medical  personnel 
in  neighborhood  health  centers 

Dr.  Gary  London,  acting  chief  of  health 
services  for  OEO,  noted  that  the  private 
patient  can  change  doctors  if  he  doesnt  feel 
his  physician  is  sympathetic  or  if  the  doctor 
has  inconvenient  office  hours. 
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EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION  IN 
GEORGIA 


and  one  of  the  most  outstanding  educa- 
tional television  networks  in  the  entire 
country. 

Recently,  a  new  station,  WDCO — 
channel  15 — near  Macon,  went  into  op- 
eration, providing  coverage  for  the  cen- 
tral Georgia  area.  It  is  estimated  that 
no  other  State  now  has  such  extensive 
ET"V  coverage  as  Georgia. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  of  May  7  pub- 
lished an  editorial  commenting  on  this 
new  ETV  station  and  the  importance  of 
educational  television  in  our  modern 
schools  today. 

I  join  the  Journal  in  welcoming  WDCO 
to  the  Georgia  ET'V  network  and  in  com- 
plimenting the  education  officials  of 
Georgia  for  their  splendid  work  in  tak- 
ing educational  television  into  the  school 
and  into  the  home.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

All  Over  ETV 

A  word  of  congratulation  Is  due  the  state's 
educational  television  network,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  announcement  that  Its  tenth  sta- 
tion, WDCO  (Cnannel  15)  near  Macon,  uiU 
be  dedicated  May  29, 

Channel  15  is  already  broadcasting,  and 
has  been  for  a  month  now  And  Its  coverage 
of  the  central  Georgia  area  means  that  Geor- 
gia ET'V's  broadcasting  covers  the  whole  state, 
with  the  exception  of  a  tiny  area  containing 
1  per  cent  of  the  slate  population.  (The  net- 
work is  working  on  covering  that  area,  too. I 

No  other  state  in  the  Union,  according  to 
network  officials,  is  so  thoroughly  covered — 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Rhode  Island, 
which  has  only  one  st.ition  and  may  not  have 
room  for  another  one 

Since  educational  television,  through  na- 
tional and  local  programming,  affords  some 
of  the  best  television  available — affords,  in 
fact,  deeper,  livelier  and  more  serious  docu- 
mentary shows,  at  least,  than  commercial 
television — its  coverage  of  Georgia  is  no  mere 
paper  accomplishment.  It  is  an  accomplish- 
ment, indeed,  that  should  help  educate  a 
great  many  viewers  across  the  slate. 

Just  because  Georgians  cook  better  chicken 
tnan  anybody  in  the  world  doesn't  mean  they 
can"t  learn  a  lot  from  Julia  Child. 
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PRESIDENT   JOHNSON   INTER- 
VIEWED  BY   JIM   BISHOP 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  Georgia  art  very  proud  of  the 
fact  that  our  State  has  one  of  the  largest 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  widely  read  and  respectecj 
reporters  of  our  time  is  Jim  Bishop.  Mr. 
Bishop  recently  interviewed  President 
Johnson,  following  the  President's  an- 
nouncement that  he  would  withdraw 
from  consideration  for  the  office  of 
President. 

Jim  Bishop  headlined  his  column: 
"L,  B,  J,  Longs  for  Comfort  of  Ranch- 
house,"  In  the  article,  he  describes  the 
long  and  arduous  commitment  that 
President  Johnson  has  made  to  public 
service  for  40  years,  Simiming  up,  Jim 
Bishop  says: 

On  the  cold,  factual  record,  Lyndon  John- 
son emerges  as  the  most  productive  President 
of  all  time. 


In  my  view,  this  is  certainly  a  valid 
judgment  by  an  authoritative  observer 
of  the  national  scene  For  a  very  human 
look  at  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  I 
recommend  the  article  by  Jim  Bishop 
and  insert  the  article  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

I  From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  May  18,  1968] 

L   B.  J.  Longs  for  Comfort  of  Ranch  House 

(By  Jim  Bishop t 

Washington,  DC —We  sat  in  the  Fish 
Room  waiting.  It  is  an  intimate  room  with  a 
big  rosewood  table  and  high-backed  cliairs. 
Once,  the  wall  held  a  billfish  caught  by  John 
F,  Kennedy,  Everyone  called  the  place  the 
Fish  Room.  Now  the  flat  white  walls  are  dec- 
orated with  Chrisman  paintings  of  the  Hill 
Country  of  Texas:  landscapes  that  are  peo- 
pled with  bluebonnels  and  that  melt  into 
rocky  hills  ribbed  with  patches  of  yellow 
flowers 

Some  old  friends  came  in  to  chat  while  we 
waited  for  President  Johnson.  The  lower 
echelon  group — policemen  and  Secret  Service 
men— have  "tenure."  After  Jan.  20,  they  will 
still  work  here.  The  others,  appointive  men 
of  substance,  are  already  looking  for  work. 
The  feelers  are  out  in  many  directions  Presi- 
dent Johnson  kept  the  Kennedy  crowd  with 
him,  even  though  their  loyalties  were  to  a 
dead  knight.  Now  they  too  have  left,  swing- 
ing a  free  leg  up  on  the  Robert  Kennedy 
wagon,  hoping  to  get  back  in  p<iwer  if  he 
makes  the  grade.  In  the  back  of  the  White 
House  the  Jacqueline  Kennedy  Rose  Garden, 
as  formal  and  wind-blown  as  its  namesake, 
will  stay. 

THIRD    FLOOR     HAUNT 

The  little  attic  room  on  the  third  floor  Is 
due  for  a  change,  depending  on  the  whim  ol 
the  new  man.  It  has  an  inclined  slope,  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  used  to  be  wheeled  up  tliere 
to  read  and  look  off  to  the  masts  of  sailboats 
on  the  Potomac  Truman  used  it  for  poker 
games  with  cronies.  On  those  evenings,  he 
added  a  little  bourbon  and  a  splash  of  branch 
water. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  used  It  as  a  classroom  for 
Caroline  Women  friends  of  hers  from  George- 
town sent  their  children^by  invitation 
only — to  the  White  Hou.se  center  hall  at  8  30 
a  m..  five  davs  a  week.  All  of  them,  including 
C.^roline,  brought  their  lunch.  The  others 
contributed  equally  to  the  cost  of  a  teacher, 
'oooks.  pencils  and  rulers. 

When  she  left.  Luci  Baines  Johnson  used 
It.  as  a  den.  She  had  couches,  a  soft-drink  bar 
with  stools,  some  school  banners  and  memen- 
tos on  the  wall,  A  record  player  crashed  out 
the  mood  music  of  the  teen-ager.  Next  Jan- 
uary, that  room  will  be  altered  by  a  new- 
tenant. 

SAT    AND    CHATTED 

The  President  called  us  into  his  office 
and  we  sat  and  chatted  about  nothing  of 
consequence,  Kelly  sat  at  my  side  and  she 
was  moved  to  say:  "Mr.  President.  I  have 
never  seen  you  look  so  well." 

The  big  brown  eyes  were  bright.  The  hair 
is  a  little  grayer,  but  the  figure  is  less 
bulky  and  he  sat  between  the  couches  on  a 
rocker,  the  frames  of  his  glasses  between  his 
teeth,  and  he  seemed  genuinely  glad  to  see 
us. 

He  will  not  run  again,  even  If  the  nation 
stood  as  one  man  and  asked  him  to  do  It. 
His  mind  i.s  made  up.  He  has  had,  as  he  points 
out,  40  years  of  public  service  and  that's 
enough.  Ever  since  he  quit,  his  popularity 
has  been  rising  like  a  fever  thermometer,  but 
he  is  no  longer  Impressed, 

OLD    RANCH    HOUSE 

Few  people  understand  how  much  that 
old  ranch  house,  built  by  his  aunt  long  ago, 
means  to  him.  It  isn't  palatial.  It's  full  of 
hardwood  frontier  furniture  and  deer  antlers 
as  hat  racks. 

All  through  the  time  that  Lynda  and  Luci 
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were  growing— and  before— he  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  have  been  in  Washington  80  per- 
cent ol  each  year  An  additional  10  percent 
w;i.'^  spent  mending  political  fences  or  c:un- 
paigning  He  Just  wants  to  go  home. 

■I  tliink  when  I  get  there,"  he  said,  waving 
tlie  glasses,  "I'm  just  going  to  sleep  awhile. 
Just  sleep." 

I  pooh-poohed  the  notion,  becatise  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson  was  born  running  at  top 
speed.  No,  he  insisted,  he  will  sleep  and 
lounge  awhile.  After  that  ,  ,      "? 

'I  don"t  know, "'  he  siUd  I  suggested  tlmt. 
like  other  Presidents,  he  will  start  to  write 
his  memoirs.  The  President  put  on  a  broad 
smile.  In  the  field  of  writing,  he  defers  to 
Mrs  Johnson  She  has  a  degree  in  Journalism, 
He  isnt  sure  what  slie  will  do.  but  he  said: 
You  know,  she  has  kept  a  strict  diary 
from  the  first  day  we  got  here." 

MOST    PRODUCTIVE 

On  the  cold,  factual  record,  Lyndon  John- 
son emerges  as  the  most  productive  Presi- 
dent of  all  time  More  progressive  legisla- 
tion has  been  enacted  in  any  one  year  of  his 
Tenure  of  office  than  other  Presidents  have 
achieved  in  four.  If  he  and  Mrs.  Ji>hnEon 
write  a  book — or  a  series  of  them — there  will 
be  some  electrifying  disclosures  of  history 
behind  the  scenes. 

He  doesnt  look  like  a  so-called  hune-duck 
President.  Obviously,  he  doesn't  feel  like  one. 
He  i.s  now  free  to  call  his  shots  openly,  with- 
out fear  or  lavor  He  can  do  as  he  pleases  for 
the  next  eight  months.  And.  in  spite  of  his 
critics,  he  can  step  down  in  a  blaze  of  glory 

When  we  parted,  the  President  said  some- 
thing unusual.  It  had  an  air  ol  finality  about 
it.  He  shook  hands  and  murmured:  "God 
bless  yoti,  Jim  "  In  January,  the  nation  may 
be  saying  that  to  him   .  ,   . 


EVEN  OUR  CRITICS  DO  NOT  WANT 
UNITED     STATES    TO     WEAKEN 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtrrH    C.\ROLlNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  27.  1968 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Spartanburg,  S.C,  Herald,  of  May  21, 
1968.  contains  an  editorial  entitled  "Even 
Our  Critics  Dont  Want  United  States  to 
Weaken." 

Hubert  Hendrix,  the  capable  editor,  re- 
minds us  that  even  our  critics  abroad 
who  deplore  the  war  in  Vietnam  are  also 
fearful  that  we  may  weaken  in  our  re- 
solve. 

An  English  magazine,  well  known  as 
a  leftist  anti-American  publication  pre- 
dicted that  if  the  United  States  weakens 
in  negotiations  in  Vietnam,  Gigantic 
backwash  would  occur  in  Europe. 

The  editor  reminds  us  that  a  great  and 
responsible  nation  "cannot  have  friends 
or  be  loved," 

Mr,  President,  in  order  to  remind  Sen- 
ators of  the  necessity  to  stand  fast  on 
our  ultimate  goal  for  peace  in  South 
Vietnam,  I  invite  their  attention  to  this 
editorial  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks, 

There  belnE  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Even  Our  Critics  Don  t  Want  United  States 
To    Weaken 

The  United  States  has  a  fixation  concern- 
ing what  other  people  in  the  world  think 
about  the  United  States. 


Our   nation  desires  to  be  respected  as  a 

powerful  leader  with  only  altruistic  motives. 

It  is  a  laudatory  trait,  though  more  than 

somewhat   irritaUng   when    it   is   abused   or 

misunderstood — as  it  so  often  is. 

We  stand  virtually  alone  against  commu- 
nist expansion  In  Southeast  Asia,  except  for 
the  token  assistance  from  a  few  nations  in 
that  sector  of  the  world.  Even  such  a  staunch 
ally  as  Great  BrlUiin  has  abandoned  us.  not 
to  mention  the  France  that  was. 

Sen.  J.  W.  Fulbrlght.  that  fierce  arch-criUc 
of  U.S.  strength  In  Asia,  declares  that  our 
role  in  Vietnam  Is  a  disaster  that  has  under- 
mined our  reputation, 

"We  are  losing  our  Influence  throughout 
Europe,"  he  warns. 

Sen,  Robert  F.  Kennedy  says  so.  too:  "To 
many  of  our  traditional  allies  and  neutral 
friends,  we  have  behaved  as  a  superpower 
ignoring  our  own  historical  commitment  tn  a 
decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind," 
Is  it  true,  then,  that  the  United  States 
should  withdraw  from  its  role  of  Free  World 
defender — except  when  Us  own  security  is 
threatened  directly? 

Do  those  ■  traditional  allies  and  neutral 
friends"  really  wish  for  us  to  become  isola- 
tionist and  leave  the  rest  of  the  world  to  its 
fate? 

No,  Little  of  that  emerges  from  the  anti- 
American  outbursts, 

Fulbrlght  cited  the  German  student  dem- 
onstrations. Yet,  the  truth  is  that  few  ol 
the  protestors  demanded  that  the  US,  with- 
draw from  Berlin  or  Germany.  West  Germans 
know  all  too  well  the  fate  of  their  country- 
men to  the  east. 

One  of  the  leftist  students  told  a  newsman : 
•  I  admit  that  we  want  to  eat  our  cake  and 
have  it.  Frankly,  we  are  taking  advantage  of 
American  democracy  to  voice  our  dissent "' 

In  England,  a  leftist  antl-Amencan  maga- 
zine. New  Statesman,  said  that  if  the  U.S. 
weakens  in  negotiations  o  i  Vietnam,  a 
•gigantic  backwash"  would  occur  in  Europe. 
•■.'\merica"s  future  resolve  to  have  no  more 
Vietnams  wnll  create  disagreeable  problems 
for  the  very  nations  who  have  most  criti- 
cized the  United  States."  It  warned. 

Charles  de  Gaulle  Is  fully  aware  that  he 
can  cavort  wildly  and  flirt  with  the  Russians 
only  because  American  nuclear  power  affords 
hini  the  ultimate  protection. 

It  was  he  who  said.  "A  great  and  respon- 
sible nation  cannot  have  friends  or  be  loved." 
Americans  would  have  a  better  conception 
of  their  nation's  place  In  the  world  U  they 
recognized  the  truth  in  that. 


HOUSE  AGRICULTURE  COMMITTEE 
WANTS  FARM  RELIEF  BILL  EX- 
TENDED THROUGH    1970 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  many 
farm  and  economy  groups  oppose  extend- 
ing the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  for  an- 
other year— through  1970. 

Farm  experts  insist  this  prosram  is  de- 
generating to  a  relief  subsidy  for  wealthy 
faiTners  and  rural  corporations  receiving 
annual  payments  ranains  in  amounts 
each  year  from  S50.000  and  SIOO.OOO  up 
to  over  SI  million. 

All  Members  should  read  the  1.500- 
pace  volume  of  the  April  Senate  Aeri- 
culture  Committee  hearings  which  re- 
veals all  recipients  who  have  received 
payments  of  S5.000  or  over  during  1967. 

i  hereby  submit  a  news  article  from 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  ol 
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May  22,  1968,  on  last  Tuesday's  hearing 
for  a  rule  on  H.R.  17126. 
House  Panel  Deadlocked   on   Farm   Bill 
(By  Leah  Young  and  Tom  Connors) 

Washington.  May  21. — Basic  farm  legis- 
lation ran  Into  a  roadbloclc  In  the  House 
Rules  Committee  today,  and  how  permanent 
a  barrier  it  is  nobody  is  speculating. 

The  one  year  extension  of  the  Basic  Farm 
Act  of  1965  failed  to  receive  a  rule  to  go  to 
the  floor  by  a  six  to  six  tie  vote  this  morn- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  a  vote  to  defer  the 
legislation  temF>orarily  was  also  defeated. 
Right  now  the  legislation  Is  "hanging  In 
Umbo"  with  nobody  predicting  when  or  if  a 
new  move  will  be  made,  a  House  Agriculture 
spokesman  said. 

This  morning's  session  In  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee was  fraught  with  criticism  on  the 
expense  of  the  program,  with  much  ado 
about  farmers  who  receive  a  million  dollars 
In  federal  payments. 

There  Is  speculation  that  the  farm  bill 
may  be  used  as  ransom  to  force  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  which  gave  the  bill 
bi-partisan  support,  to  report  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. This  approach  is  favored  by  Rep. 
LeoDor  K. ..Sullivan  (D-Mo.). 

TO    BRING   IN    300    COUNTIES 

An  aide  to  Mrs.  Sullivan  explains  that  the 
present  .ipproprlatlon  for  $225  million  will 
cover  present  programs  and  bring  in  300 
counties  that  have  been  waiting  to  get  into 
the  proi;ram.  But  a  supplemental  appropri- 
ation is  necessary,  he  explained,  if  all  who 
need  food  suimps  are  to  receive  them.  He 
said  that  there  are  100  more  counties  that 
have  asked  to  enroll  in  the  program  and 
predicted  that  more  would  follow. 

Four  years  ,'igo  farm  legislation  was  held 
up  until  the  Food  Stamp  Bill  was  passed. 

There  was  also  speculation  this  morning 
that  some  members  of  the  Rules  Committee 
voted  against  bringing  the  farm  bill  to  the 
floor  until  the  pending  tax  hike-budget  cut 
legislation  is  acted  upon. 

The  bill  was  presented  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee this  norning  by  House  .■\gnculture 
Committee  Chairman  Bob  Poage  iD-Tex.) 
whose  test;m(5ny  brought  on  a  number  of 
critical  comirents,  principally  from  Rules 
Committee  member  Ray  J.  Madden  iD-Ind.) 

Rep.  Madden  said  the  farm  program  under 
the  bill  is  "one  of  the  major  reasons"  for  the 
large  influx  of  tenant  farmers  into  the  cities 
as,  he  charged,  large  corporations  take  over 
the  land  to  earn  government  subsidies. 

He  read  into  the  record  examples  of  pay- 
ments of  <1  million  to  S2  million  for  Indi- 
vidual farmers. 

REJECTION    FEARS 

He  said  the  reason  for  consideration  of 
extension  this  year  rather  than  next  is  that 
these  "big  farms  are  anxious  to  get  this  over 
for  another  year  because  they  are  afraid  that 
the  next  Congress  might  not  pass  It"  In  view 
of  urban  crisis  problems. 

Rep.  Poage  replied  that  In  most  cases  it  is 
the  larger  farmers  who  are  seeking  to  end 
the  program  and  the  smaller  farmers  who 
need  it  to  keep  from  being  squeezed  off  the 
land 

Rep  Madden  countered  by  arguing  that 
the  bill  would  authorize  more  than  S3  billion 
in  farm  payments  and  yet  rural  legislators 
won't  back  .3600  million  for  model  cities 
legislation,  preferring  Instead  to  cut  this 
figure  to  5360  million. 

Rep.  John  B.  Anderson  (R.-Ill.)  rules 
maintained  that  in  view  of  the  tax  increase 
and  .t^pending  reduction  package  now  pend- 
ing in  Congress,  it  is  "very  bad  time  "  to  add 
"more  uncontrollable  expenditures"  to  the 
nations  budget  picture. 

Rep.  Page  Belcher  R.-Okla.).  senior  GOP 
member  of  House  Agriculture,  may  have  hit 
one  reason  for  the  committee's  action,  or  lack 
of  it.  on  the  bill  today. 

In   the  course  of  secondAig  Rep.  Poage's 
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call  for  a  one-year  extension,  he  said  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Is  oppos- 
ing this  vigorously — "they  don't  want  to  see 
it  extended  another  minute." 


Maij  27,  1968 


A  YOUNG  SCHOLAR'S  EXCELLENT 
ANALYSIS  OF  THE  MEGALOPOLI- 
TAN  TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEM 


HON.  CLAIBORNE  PELL 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  27,  1968 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  recently 
there  came  to  my  attention  an  excellent 
study  entitled  "Moving  Megalopolis:  How 
■We  Can  Preserve  Mobility  In  the  North- 
east Corridor,"  written  by  Livingston  L. 
Biddle  IV.  The  study  describes  in  the 
clearest  detail  the  great  congestion  al- 
ready plaguing  our  conventional  auto- 
motive and  air  transport  facilities  in  the 
great  urban  region  of  the  Northeast,  and 
it  argues  persuasively  that  we  should 
make  better  and  more  effective  use  of  our 
raili-oad  facilities. 

This  is  a  theme  which  I  have  frequently 
.sounded  myself,  and  I  am  always  pleased 
and  encouiaged  to  hear  it  stated  anew, 
Mr.  Riddle's  paper  is  a  special  source  of 
satisfaction,  however,  because  he  is  a 
member  of  this  year's  graduating  class 
at  Gi-oton  School,  Gi'oton,  Mass.,  and 
plans  to  go  on  to  Pi-inceton  University 
next  fall,  where  he  will  major  in  history. 
His  excellent  paper  on  transportation  in 
megalopolis  was  prepared  as  part  of  his 
major  course  program  at  Gi-oton.  It  is 
reassui-ing  indeed  to  see  a  new  genera- 
tion coming  to  the  fore  which  is  genu- 
inely concerned  with  public  problems 
and  willing  to  venture  into  the  difficult 
and  imcertain  area  of  proposing  solu- 
tions, 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
the  solution  envisioned  by  Mr.  Biddle  in- 
corporates the  concepts  of  Dr.  Constan- 
tine  Doxiadis.  the  celebrated  Greek 
planner  and  urban  scientist,  who  tells  us 
that  we  .should  plan  to  use  our  various 
modes  of  transportation  to  correspond 
with  the  various  scales  of  human  activ- 
ity: We  should  use  airplanes  for  trans- 
continental and  transoceanic  movement, 
high-speed  trains  for  interurban  travel, 
autos  for  local  regional  ti'ips,  and  our 
own  two  feet  for  neighborhood  errands, 
Mr.  Biddle  suggests  that  Doxiadis'  "rule 
of  scale"  offers  a  sensible  and  rational 
way  for  planning  and  coordinating  our 
national  investment  in  transportation, 
and  I  thoroughly  concur  in  this  view. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  note  that  Mr,  Biddle 
brought  a  special  family  association  to 
his  task,  inasmuch  as  his  father,  Living- 
ston Biddle  wa.5  a  special  assistant  on  my 
staff  and  helped  in  much  of  the  prelim- 
inary work  which  resulted  in  the  High 
Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act  of 
1965, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  excellent  article  entitled 
"Moving  Megalopolis,"  written  by  Mr. 
Livingston  Biddle  IV.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a^  follows: 


Moving  Megalopolis:  How  We  Can  Preserve 
Mobility    in    the    Northeast    Corridor 

(By  Livingston  L.  Biddle  IV) 
On  Saturday.  July  3,  1965,  there  was  a 
parkway  trafHc  Jam  in  New  Jersey  that  lasted 
seven  hours,  stretched  forty-five  miles,  and 
entangled  an  estimated  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion cars.  On  January  3,  1965.  a  clear,  crisp 
day  1.190  planes  took  off  and  landed  at  Ken- 
nedy International  Airport,  some  having  to 
circle  as  much  as  78  minutes  before  landing 
due  to  the  airport's  inability  to  handle  such 
volume.  On  both  of  these  days  the  trains 
ran  with  empty  seats. 

These  incidents  illustrate  dramatically 
both  our  heavy  reliance  on  our  air  and  high- 
way facilities  and  our  neglect  of  our  rail- 
ways: they  show  us  that  at  jieak  periods  o: 
travel  our  airways  and  highways  have  reached 
their  saturation  points;  and  they  force  us 
trt  answer  the  question.  "How  can  we  pre- 
serve our  precious  freedom  of  mobility,  the 
freedom  to  move  wherever  we  please  when- 
ever we  please  in  Megalopolis,  a  region  whose 
already  enormous  transportation  demands 
are  increasing  at  a  tremendous  rate?"  To 
solve  this  problem  I  think  we  must  adopt 
Constantlnos  Doxiadis'  plan.  We  must  re- 
drecs  our  current  tendency  to  overuse  cer- 
tain modes  of  transportation  while  we  ne- 
glect others.  Instead  we  must  fully  utilize 
all  modes  of  transportation,  assigning  differ- 
ent roles  to  each  mode,  and  thus  arriving 
at  a  network  of  closely  coordinated  trans- 
portation systems,  in  which  each  mode  ful- 
fills a  specialized  mission  and  Is  fully  com- 
plementary to  the  others.  Airplanes  should 
be  devoted  to  long  distance.  inter-Megal- 
opolitan  travel:  railroads  to  middle  distance. 
Intra-Megalopolltan  travel;  and  automobiles 
to  short  distance,  intracommunity.  personal 
travel.  While  such  assignments  could  by  no 
means  be  regarded  as  inflexible,  I  feel  that 
development  along  these  lines  would  pro- 
vide the  best  solution  for  the  growing  trans- 
f>oriation  problems  of  Megalopolis. 

To  fully  understand  our  urgent  need  o' 
a  new  system  of  transportation  we  must  first 
take  a  close  look  at  Megalopolis.  Megalopolis 
a  term  first  used  by  Dr.  Jean  Gottmann.  con- 
sists of  the  corridor  of  urbanized  counties 
which  stretch  from  Fairfax  County  in  north- 
ern Virginia  to  Rockingham  County  in  south- 
ern New  Hampshire,  and  which  with  its  high 
density  of  population  has  the  appearance  o: 
a  very  large  city,  the  word's  literal  meanina 
Megalopolis  is  the  most  densely  populated 
area  of  Its  size  in  the  country.  On  Its  53,575 
square  miles.  1  4  percent  of  the  nation's  land 
area,  live  40  million  people,  20  percent  of 
the  nation's  population.  The  most  character- 
istic quality  of  Megalopolis  is.  as  Dr.  Gott- 
mann says,  its  constant  movement.  "By  car. 
bus,  train  or  plane  the  traffic  along  the  axial 
belt  of  Megalopolis  is  the  heaviest  in  the 
world."  The  Commerce  Department  estimates 
that  travel  in  the  Megalopolitan  Corridor  wir. 
increase  150  to  200  percent  between  1960  and 
1980,  as  population  increases  30  percent. 
Such  traffic  increases  would  surely  crush  our 
already  often  saturated  transportation  sys- 
tem, and  thus  I  feel  that  it  is  now  of  primary 
importance  for  us  to  update  our  transporta- 
tion system  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
future.  By  solving  the  transportation  prob- 
lems of  Megalopolis.  Indeed,  we  will  be  doing 
not  only  ourselves  but  also  the  rest  of  the 
country  a  great  service  since  by  1980  there 
are  expected  to  be  25  such  megalopoli  scat- 
tered across  the  country. 

Let  us  first  look  at  our  highway  facilities 
and  what  must  be  done  to  prepare  them  for 
the  Increased  demands  of  the  future.  Today 
there  are  about  20  million  automobiles  in 
Megalopolis.  This  number  is  constantly  in- 
creasing, necessitating  a  corresponding  In- 
crease In  highway  facilities.  Should  we  con- 
tinue to  expand  our  highways  wildly  until 
the  Time  comes  when  most  of  our  land  is 
covered  by  concrete?  (Such  a  time  Is  not  a.s 
fax  off  as  one  might  think.  It  has  already 
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come  to  Ix)s  Angeles  where  30  percent  of  the 
downtown  land  areas  is  taken  up  by  streets 
and  expressways.  32.8  percent  is  occupied  by 
parking  lots,  and  only  37.2  percent  is  left 
for  the  business  activity  which  is  the  life  of 
the  city.) 

I  think  a  course  of  broad  expansion  would 
be  a  great  mistake  since  highways  and  auto- 
mobiles are  expensive,  dangerous,  unhealthy 
and  wasteful.  I  feel  the  answer  to  our  high- 
way problem  lies  Instead  in  making  the  best 
use  of  the  facilities  we  have  by  defining  auto- 
mobiles as  a  means  of  short  distance,  per- 
sonal transportation,  and  transferring  long 
distance  drivers  to  the  railroads. 

Modern  highways  and  automobiles  are.  as 
I  have  said,  expensive,  dangerous,  unhealthy 
and  wasteful.  The  cost  of  modern  highways 
is  astronomical,  especially  near  cities  where 
land  is  extremely  expensive.  A  1.5-mlle  down- 
town strip  of  Boston's  central  artery  cost 
40  million  dollars  per  mile.  (It  must  be  re- 
membered that  It  costs  3  million  dollars  to 
construct  either  a  university  library  or  a 
100-bed  hospital.)  The  expansion  of  high- 
way facilities  would  Just  mean  an  increase 
in  the  gigantic  death  tolls  incurred  on  the 
highways  every  year.  One  Commerce  Depart- 
ment official  estimates  that,  with  expansion. 
in  the  fifteen-year  period  ending  in  1975 
traffic  accidents  would  cause  more  fatalities 
than  were  suffered  by  American  troops  in  all 
conflicts  from  the  Civil  War  through  Korea, 
Such  expansion  would  also  augment  the  air 
pollution  created  by  automobile  exhaust  and 
atomized  rubber  from  automobile  tires. 
Finally,  automotive  systems  should  not  be 
expanded  because  cars  represent  both  a  waste 
of  space  and  time.  In  general  automotive 
travel  requires  nine  times  as  much  space  as 
moving  one  person  by  public  transportation. 
An  automobile  occupies  more  than  200 
square  feet  of  space  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 
and.  indeed  allowing  room  for  maneuvering. 
IKirklng  an  automobile  rcqiiires  up  to  350 
square  feet  of  space,  almost  twice  the  office 
space  required  for  one  worker.  Lastly,  time 
spent  driving  an  automobile  is  basically 
wasted  time. 

Hew  can  we  transfer  long  distance  drivers 
to  railroads,  thus  avoiding  tlie  necessity  of 
expanding  our  highway  facilities  and  mak- 
ing the  best  tise  of  the  facilities  we  now 
have?  Two  methods  should  be  used.  Firstly, 
liighway  tolls  should  be  raised  during  peak 
periods  of  travel,  making  it  cheaper  at  these 
times  to  take  tlie  tram  than  to  drive.  In  this 
way  I  think  much  long  distance  highway 
traffic  could  be  tran.'ferred  to  the  railroads. 

Also  I  think  that  by  putting  special  cars 
that  could  carry  automobiles  on  trains,  many 
who  were  going  to  need  a  car  at  their  desti- 
nation would  decide  not  to  drive  but  to  t.T.ke 
the  faster,  easier  train. 

Our  air  f.acilities  present  much  the  same 
problem  as  our  highway  facilities,  and  thus 
they  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. Present  airport  f.tciliries  are  already 
saturated  at  peak  periods.  Because  of  safety 
regulations  the  maximum  capacity  of  an 
airport  is  35  landings  per  hour.  However, 
Kennedy  International  Airport  already  has 
a  peak  hour  volume  of  54  planes  wishing  to 
land  per  hour  and  Boston's  Logan  airport  has 
40.  The  result  of  such  demands  is  congestion 
above  the  airports — congestion  which  is  not 
only  costly  to  airlines  and  passengers  in 
terms  of  extra  fiylng  time  waiting  to  land, 
but  extremely  dangerous,  as  was  illustrated 
on  December  16.  1960.  when  two  planes  cir- 
cling above  New  York  collided  killing  132 
people.  Otir  already  huge  air  demands  prom- 
ise only  an  increase  in  the  future.  A  study 
by  SARC  predicts  that  commercial  airliner 
movements  will  grow  150  percent  by  1980, 
The  result  of  this  growth  will  be  "severe  and 
intolerable  congestion"  unless  something  is 
done. 

Is  wild  expansion  the  answer  to  our  air 
problem?  No,  since  expansion  would  be  ex- 
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tremely  expensive  and  very  ineffective.  If 
we  were  to  expand  our  air  facilities  to  meet 
future  needs,  we  would  have  to  build  ten 
new  Instrument  controlled  runways  in  Mega- 
lopolis by  1980.  These  facilities  would  cost  a 
prohibitive  1  billion  dollars,  and  they  would 
be  Ineffective  since  the  increased  trafHc  they 
would  be  serving  would,  for  the  most  part,  be 
made  up  of  short-haul  travelers  for  whom 
the  new  terminals,  which  because  of  high 
land  values  would  have  to  be  quite  remote 
from  cities  and  suburbs,  would  be  especially 
inconvenient,  the  short  distance  traveler  hav- 
ing to  spend  as  much  time  getting  to  the  air- 
port as  in  the  air. 

I  feel  that  the  solution  to  our  air  problem 
is  twofold.  Firstly,  we  must  define  our  air- 
planes as  long  distance.  Intermegalopolltan 
carriers  and  we  must  shuffle  their  short  haul 
passengers  to  the  railroads  by  simply  c.in- 
cellng  short  distance  fiights  And  secondly, 
we  must  find  new  ways,  such  as  banked  run- 
ways, to  make  the  best  use  of  our  current 
facilities.  By  these  two  steps  I  feel  we  can 
enable  our  airports  to  handle  future  demands 
without  significant  expansion. 

The  key  to  tlie  problem  of  future  mobility 
in  Megalopolis  lies  in  utilization  of  our  rail- 
road facilities.  We  must  assign  all  middle 
distance,  intra-megaloptolltan  traffic  to  our 
railroads.  I  would  emphasize  that  In  advanc- 
ing railway  utilization  I  am  thinking  of  what 
r.illway  service  c:in  and  should  be  and  not 
what  it  presently  is  Railway  passenger  serv- 
ice in  Megalopolis  today  Is  ".seedy  and  In- 
adequate, often  dirty  and  often  late."  How- 
ever, railway  transportation  Is  potentially  the 
most  efficient  way  of  moving  great  numbers  of 
people  over  distances  of  four  hundred  miles 
or  less. 

Railroad  trains  are  not  susceptible  to  time- 
consuming  traffic  Jams  and  unpredictable  de- 
l.iys  on  entering  stations,  and  thus  railroad 
travelers  can  count  on  arriving  on  time  In 
any  weather.  Travel  by  train  is  much  safer 
tlian  travel  by  car  or  airplane.  From  1940 
through  1960  there  were  only  1  22  passenger 
fatalities  per  billion  miles  of  rail  passenger 
service,  while  there  were  14.01  passenger  fa- 
talities per  billion  miles  of  air  passenger  serv- 
ice, and  31.3  p;issenger  fatalities  per  billion 
miles  of  highway  driving. 

One  set  of  railroad  tracks  can  move  twenty- 
one  times  as  many  people  per  hour  as  a 
lane  of  expressway.  An  additional  Commerce 
Department  estimate  Is  that  the  hourly  pas- 
senger capacity  of  a  single  set  of  Intercity 
railroad  tracks  is  about  equal  to  the  average 
capacity  of  a  major  airport. 

Trains  meet  much  less  air  resistance  than 
lots  of  individual  cars.  Their  flanged  steel 
wheels  encotintered  much  less  friction  than 
rubber  tires  on  concrete,  and  because  of 
these  two  facts  it  takes  three  times  as  much 
power  to  move  the  same  weight  at  the  same 
speed  on  highways  as  on  railroads.  Trains 
also  do  not  need  the  large  amount  of  power 
reoviired  by  airplanes  for  lift,  stability  and 
turning,  and  thus  it  takes  ten  times  as  much 
power  to  move  the  same  weight  at  the  same 
speed  by  air  as  by  railroad.  Because  they 
need  less  power  trains  can  do  more  work 
than  cars  or  planes  for  less  fuel.  When  a 
new  high-speed  train  was  tested  out  between 
Chicago  and  Detroit  it  transported  250  peo- 
ple with  a  consumption  of  less  fuel  than  two 
Cadillacs  would  have  used. 

Airports  require  much  more  land  than  rail- 
roads. The  land  area  of  four  airports  serving 
New  York.  Kennedy  International.  La  Guar- 
dia.  Newark  and  Teeterboro  is  13.5  square 
miles,  an  area  Just  about  equal  to  the  entire 
land  area  occupied  by  the  250-mile  long  75- 
foot  wide  New  York  Central  right-of-way 
linking  New  York  and  Chicago.  The  railroads 
already  own  all  the  right-of-ways  they  will 
need  in  the  future,  while  each  new  airport 
requires  about  eight  thousand  acres  of  prime 
land — airports  tisually  being  built  near 
cities — and  likewise  each  new  highway  re- 
quires much  valuable  land.  .Mso,  railroad 
tracks  are  already  down,   and,   as  a  result, 
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highway  construction  costs  are  often  six- 
teen times  that  of  revltallzatlon  of  roadbeds. 
On  the  railroads  and  not  in  automobiles 
"travel  time  Is  useful  time"  since  one  does 
not  have  to  worry  about  the  road.  And  fi- 
nally, railroads  are  much  better  for  the 
health  of  megalopolis  than  cars  or  planes 
since  they  contribute  far  less,  if  at  all,  to  air 
pollution. 

Today's  railroads  are  In  such  bad  shape  for 
several  reasons  Because  of  government  reg- 
ulation which  forces  the  railroads  to  con- 
tinue certain  services,  such  as  commuter 
service,  at  a  loss  i  the  tremendous  amount  of 
rolling  stock  involved  In  commuter  service 
lies  empty  for  the  rest  of  the  day),  because 
of  government  subsidization  of  competing 
highways  and  airports,  and  because  of  high 
taxation  of  their  rights-of-way.  railroads  to- 
day do  not  have  the  funds  with  which  to 
experiment  and  find  new  facilities  which 
would  improve  their  passenger  service  The 
fiistest  schedule  between  New  York  and 
Washington,  the  afternoon  Congressional  s 
three  hours  and  thirty-five  minutes,  hiis  not 
been  improved  since  1930.  Because  of  this 
"technological  retardation"  passengers  have 
been  leaving  the  railroads  In  droves. 

If  we  are  to  utilize  our  railroads  fully,  de- 
fining them  as  the  means  of  middle  dis- 
tance, Intra-Megalopolitan  travel — and  I  feel 
we  should  make  full  use  of  them  since  they 
are  the  most  efficient  middle  distance  car- 
rier— we  must  redress  their  technological  re- 
tardation and  modernize  them,  making  them 
more  attractive  to  the  public  than  automo- 
tive or  air  travel  To  do  this  we  must  ex- 
tend the  same  treatment  in  taxation  and 
regulation  to  railroads  as  to  airlines  and 
highway  carriers,  give  public  support  fur 
clearly  unprofitable  but  socially  desirable 
railroad  services,  such  as  commuter  services, 
and  generally  both  encourage  and  help  our 
Megalopolitan  railroads  to  operate  frequent, 
comfortable,  on  time,  high-speed  trains. 

I  think  that  Senator  Claiborne  Pells  High- 
.Speed  Ground-Transportation  Act  of  1965 
provided  an  excellent  first  step  In  this  direc- 
tion. This  act  authorizes  up  to  ninety  mil- 
lion dollars  of  government  money  for  demon- 
strations, research,  and  development  in 
ground  transportation.  Of  this  amount 
eighteen  million  dollars  have  been  set  aside 
for  modernizing  existing  facilities  to  test  the 
public's  reaction  to  improved  service.  This 
summer  several  ultramodern  170-niile  per 
hour  trains  will  be  placed  in  service  between 
Washington  niid  Boston,  and  soon  high-speed 
automobile-c.irrylng  trains  which  will  cum- 
bine  the  flexibility  and  mobility  of  the  auto- 
mobile with  the  efficiency  of  mass  trans- 
portation Will  be  placed  In  service  between 
Washington  and  Jacksonville, 

Also,  by  this  act  sixty-four  million  dollars 
have  been  earmarked  for  research  and  de- 
velopment of  entirely  new  techniques  of 
high-speed  ground  transportation.  Here  such 
Interesting  new  concepts  as  hovercraft  and 
tunnel  trains  powered  by  linear  Induction 
motors  are  being  experimented  with  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  for  the  future  a  means 
of  ground  transportation  even  more  efficient 
than  the  railroad. 

Thus,  in  Megalopolis  we  face  an  extremely 
difficult  problem:  How  can  we  maintain  our 
freedom  of  mobility,  our  freedom  to  go  wher- 
ever we  please  whenever  we  please,  when  our 
air  and  highway  facilities  are  already  sat- 
urated at  peak  periods  and  travel  demands 
are  ever  Increasing.  By  1980  we  will  need  one 
billion  dollars  worth  of  new  air  facilities  and 
vast  amounts  of  new  highways.  One  Com- 
merce Department  official  recently  estimated 
that  the  southern  approaches  to  New  York 
City  alone  will  require  forty  new  lanes  of 
highway  In  the  foreseeable  future.  Is  wild 
expansion  of  air  and  highway  facilities  the 
answer  to  our  problem?  I  don't  think  so.  I 
feel  that  Constantlnos  Doxiadis'  plan  offers 
a  much  safer,  healthier  and  more  economical 
solution  to  our  problem,  and  I  think  we  must 
hasten  to  adopt  this  proposal.  Doing  this,  we 
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must  utilize  fully  all  modes  of  transporta- 
tion, and  we  must  create  a  network  of  cloeely 
coordinated  transportation  systems,  in  which 
each  mode  fulfils  a  specialized  mission — air- 
planes serving  long  distance.  inter-Megalo- 
polltan  travelers,  railroads  middle  distance, 
intra-Megalopolitan  travelers,  and  automo- 
biles short  distance,  intra-communlty  travel- 
ers^and  In  which  each  mode  is  fully  com- 
plementary- to  the  others. 


SHE  SEES  WORLD  THROUGH   A 
MIRROR 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

OF  .\LAB.^M.^  » 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
honor  to  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  last  year  an  award-winning 
Freedom  Foundation  essay  on  "The 
American  Way  of  Life"'  written  by  Miss 
Margaret  Jean  Jones,  of  Baileyton.  Ala. 

Margaret  is  a  imique  individual.  She  is 
vitally  interested  in  the  people  and 
events  of  the  world,  and  has  never  missed 
votins:  since  the  day  she  turned  21. 

Margaret  Jean  Jones"  story  is  one  of 
courage  and  determination.  Courage  not 
to  let  a  handicap  keep  from  her  the  ac- 
comphshments  she  sought:  determina- 
tion to  do  her  part  for  her  community. 
lier  State,  and  her  country. 

Her  story  is  one  of  faith,  determina- 
tion, and  patience.  It  is  a  story  I  am 
proud  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  insert  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  an  article  written  by 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Miller,  of  the  Birming- 
ham News,  which  relates  Margaret's  con- 
tributions toward  making  this  world  a 
better  place  to  live: 

She  Sees  World  Through  Mirror 
(By  Charlotte  MiUer) 

To  see  the  world  through  a  looking-glass 
sounds  like  a  story  of  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land .  .  but  Margaret  Jean  Jones  sees  the 
world  this  way  day  in  and  day  out. 

Margaret  is  almost  completely  paralyzed 
and  can  only  see  visitors  or  the  world  out- 
side her  window  by  looking  directly  up 
through  a  hand  mirror. 

"I'm  afraid  people  who  don't  realize  I  can- 
not turn  my  head  think  I'm  vain."  she  smiles 
and  says. 

She  has  an  extremely  rare  disease  in- 
volving the  muscles.  It  progressed  until  all 
parts  01  her  body  were  paralyzed  except  her 
right  hand.  Her  legs  did  not  become  para- 
lyzed until  six  months  after  high  school 
graduation  in  1953 

Margaret  was  double-promoted  in  ele- 
mentary school  and  says  that  had  she  not 
been,  she  would  never  have  been  able  to 
graduate  because  her  legs  would  have  been 
paralyzed  six  months  before  erraduation. 

The  name  of  the  disease  which  has  left 
her  bedridden  :s  myofipisofficanprogressiva — 
and  she  says  she  has  to  keep  it  written  down 
to  remember  it 

It  was  not  diagnosed  until  11  years  ago 
when  she  spent  18  weeks  at  the  National 
Institute  of  Health  in  Bethesda,  Md. 

There  more  than  100  doctors  read  her 
X-rays,  but  of  that  number,  only  one  recog- 
nized the  disease  and  he  had  only  seen  one 
case 

But  despite  of  this  handicap.  Margaret  ra- 
diates cheerfulness  and  determination,  and 
seemingly  the  proverbial  patience  of  Job. 
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She  manages  to  write  articles  for  several 
national  publications,  a  weekly  column  called 
"Through  the  Looking-Glass"  for  the  local 
paper,  and  occasionally  does  articles  for  The 
Birmingham  News 

"Since  I  have  only  the  use  of  one  hand 
and  must  lie  completely  flat,  it  took  me  seven 
years  to  figure  out  how  to  use  a  typewriter, 
although  I  had  taken  typing  in  high  school. 
Since  I  cannot  be  raised  high  enough  to  see 
the  line  of  type.  I  had  to  perfect  the  touch 
system,  and  find  a  way  to 'return  the  car- 
riage Finally.  I  hit  on  the  idea  of  bending 
a  piece  of  clothesline  wire  and  hooking  it  In 
the  carriage  to  pull  it  back  I  make  surpris- 
ingly few  errors  ' 

Margaret  first  began  her  writing  career  in 
high  school  when  she  won  awards  for  two 
essays  In  a  contest  sponsored  by  the  VFW. 

Her  first  article  published  was  entitled 
"Self-Made  Handicaps  are  Hardest  to  Over- 
come!" and  appeared  In  American  Mercury, 
in  1961.  a  magazine  for  intellectuals  now  out 
of  print  Since  then,  she  has  written  for 
Youth  Instructor,  a  religious  publication. 
.\ccent  on  Living.  Woodmen  of  the  World. 
The  Birmingham  News  Sunday  Magazine, 
the  Alabama  Sunday  Magazine,  and  The  Cull- 
man Times 

Margaret  is  vitally  Interested  in  people  and 
events  happening  In  the  world  outside  Diffi- 
cult as  a  trip  to  the  polls  is.  she  has  never 
missed  voting  since  the  day  she  turned  21. 

She  is  the  recipient  of  two  Freedom  Foun- 
dation Awards  for  essays  on  "The  American 
Way  of  Life."  one  of  which  was  reprinted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  last  year. 

She  also  is  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Re- 
union Committee  for  the  Parview  High  School 
Class  of  195.3  this  year  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Baileyton  Methodist  Church,  for  whom 
she  does  volunteer  clerical  work. 

Margaret  Jean  Jones  of  Baileyton  never 
walks  in  sunlight,  but  her  voice  and  manner 
reflect  the  sun  seen  through  her  "looking- 
glass" 


CAMPUS  OR  BATTLEGROUND? 


May  37,  1968 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  a  most 
timely  and  appropriate  article  concern- 
ing the  upheaval  at  Columbia  University 
was  published  recently  as  the  lead  article 
in  Barron's  magazine.  Written  by  Robert 
Hessen.  an  instructor  in  Columbia's 
Graduate  School  of  Business,  the  article 
was  repnnted  in  this  morning's  edition 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

This  is  an  article  that  ought  to  be  read 
by  every  Member  of  Congress  and  by 
evei-y  university  administrator,  faculty 
member,  and  student. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  Barron's.  May  20.  1968] 
Campus    or    Battleground — Columbia    Is    a 

Warning  to  All  American  Universities 
(By  Robert  Hessen) 

A  larger-than-life  portrait  of  Karl  Marx 
dominated  the  entrance  of  a  classroom  build- 
ing; a  red  flag  flew  from  its  rooftop.  Chains 
barred  the  doors  of  other  buildings,  and 
chanting  mobs  roamed  across  the  campus. 
The  scene  might  have  been  the  University 
of  Havana  or  Peking.  It  was  not.  It  took  place 
Just  a  few  express  stops  from  'Wall  Street, 


at  Columbia  University,  where,  from  April 
23-30.  student  leftists  seized  and  occupied 
five    university    buildings. 

The  siege  tiictlcs  which  disrupted  Colum- 
bia and  brought  its  normal  activities  to  a 
halt  represent  the  latest  assault  by  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  which  aims  to  seize  first 
the  universities  and  then  the  industries  of 
America.  The  rebels  are  members  of  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  iSDS),  a  nation- 
wide organization  with  chapters  on  over  250 
campuses  (Barron's.  November  15,  1965,  and 
March  11,  1968). 

Originally,  when  SDS  began  as  an  out- 
growth of  the  socialist  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy,  ii  repudiated  communism  as  an 
authoritarian  system  and  excluded  commu- 
nists from  its  membership.  However,  in  1964- 
65.  SDS  sought  to  broaden  its  power  base  by 
forming  a  united  front  with  communist 
youth  groups  Although  SDS  continued  to 
describe  its  objectives  in  such  murky  phrases 
as  "participatory  democracy."  the  real  tenor 
of  its  philosophy  can  best  be  seen  in  Us 
intellectual  heroes.  Marx  and  Mao;  In  Its 
action  hero.  Che  Guevara;  and  in  its  slogans 
scrawled  across  the  embattled  Columbia 
campus — "Lenin  won.  Castro  won.  and  we 
will  win.  too!" 

SDS*  hard-core  membership  at  Columbia 
ii  fewer  than  200  out  of  17.800  students.  But 
after  it  seized  campus  buildings,  barred  fac- 
ulty and  students  from  their  offices  and 
classrooms,  and  held  a  dean  as  hostage.  Its 
ranks  were  swelled  by  several  hundred  sym- 
pathizers, including  many  outsiders.  SDS 
launched  its  assault  on  Columbia  after  fall- 
ing peacefully  to  attain  two  of  it.s  political 
objectives  on   campus: 

1 1 )  The  j^evering  of  the  Columbia's  con- 
nection with  the  Institute  for  Defense  .'Anal- 
yses, a  government-sponsored  consortium 
which  performs  research  and  analysis  relat- 
ing to  national  defense  and  domestic  riot 
control.  SDS  complained  that  Columbia's  af- 
filiation was  aiding  .America's  "imperialist 
aggression"  in  I'letnam.  while  at  home 
I  b.A.'s  studies  in  riot  control  were  designed 
to  suppress  demonstrations  by  antiwar 
groups. 

i2)  A  halt  to  the  construction  of  a  new 
gymnasium  in  Morningslde  Park,  which  ad- 
joins Harlem,  on  land  leased  to  Columbia  by 
the  City  of  New  York. 

SDS  claimed  that  Columbia  was  guilty  of 
"Institutional  racism."  that  the  university 
was  poaching  upon  the  territory  of  the  adja- 
cent Negro  community,  and  that  the  sepa- 
rate entrance  for  the  part  of  the  gym  set 
aside  for  use  by  the  neighborhood  children 
constituted  "Gym  Crow." 

In  fact,  the  Columbia  gymnasium  had  been 
warmly  endoi-sed  by  over  40  Harlem  commu- 
nity groups  w'nen  it  was  announced  eight 
years  ago.  It  would  occupy  only  two  of  the 
30  acres  in  Morningslde  Park.  Its  presence 
would  create  an  atmosphere  of  safety  in  an 
area  which  Is  now  the  territory  of  muggers 
and  addicts.  Separate  entrances  would  be 
necessary  because  Columbia  students  would 
enter  from  the  Heights  on  which  the  univer- 
sity is  located,  while  Harlem  residents  would 
more  conveniently  reach  the  gym  through 
the  park  which  lies  some  200  feet  below. 
The  issue  is  not  one  of  bigotry  but  of  ge- 
ography. 

SDS  spokesmen  claimed,  truthfully,  that 
they  had  sought  to  arouse  the  Columbia 
community  into  opposing  the  gym  and  the 
ID. A,  links.  Thev  admit  that  their  campaign 
was  a  failure,  which  they  ascribe  to  student 
and  faculty  apathy,  and  to  the  administra- 
tion's reiusal  to  hear  and  to  heed  their  policy 
recommendations. 

SDS  rebels  then  resorted  to  their  ultimate 
political  weapon:  the  initiation  of  physical 
force,  believing  that  they  had  a  moral  right 
to  do  so  because  they  were  "acting  in  a  good 
cause."  In  the  past,  they  had  released  many 
trial  b.iUoons  to  test  this  technique:  they 
had  obstructed  N  R.O  T  C.  graduation  cere- 
monies; they  had  staged  sit-ins  in  the  offices 
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of  university  administrators;  and  they  had 
prevented  recruiters  for  business  firms  and 
the  C  I  A.  from  interviewing  on  c;vmpus.  In 
each  case,  the  onsequence  hud  been  a  polite 
rap  on  the  knuckles,  u  verb.il  reprimand  de- 
void of  significant  penalties  such  as  expul- 
sion or  criminal  prosecution. 

On  .\pril  23.  alter  trying  to  block  con- 
struction at  the  gym  site.  SDS  demonstrators 
and  their  militant  Negro  allies,  members  of 
the  Student  Airo-.'Vmerlcaii  Society,  returned 
lo  campus.  At  the  urging  of  Iheir  leaders, 
they  mai-ched  on  Hamilton  Hall,  the  main 
classroom  building  of  Coliunbia  College.  They 
were  determined  to  barricade  themselves  in 
until  the  university  met  their  demands.  An 
unexpected  fissure  occurred  within  tlie  ranks 
of  the  rebels  who  claimed  lu  be  united  in 
their  opposition  to  racism:  the  Negro  mili- 
tants ordered  the  whites  to  get  out.  and  SDS 
complied  SDS  then  proceeded  to  capture  a 
base  of  operation  of  Its  own.  The  rebels  hrst 
.seized  the  administrative  offices  of  President 
Grayson  Kirk  lu  Low  Library,  and  later  three 
more  classroom  buildings. 

Most  students  reacted  with  bewilderment 
.md  outrage.  They  demanded  to  know  why 
the  campus  police  had  not  been  called  In, 
and  '>vhy  the  rebels  were  allowed  to  receive 
reinforcements  of  manpower  and  f(xid.  They 
witnessed  caravans  of  litter-bearers  marching 
.icross  campus  with  cartons  of  stipplies.  as 
if  their  destination  were  a  country  picnic. 
Many  students  also  wondered  why  the  ad- 
ministration had  not  ordered  the  cutting  otf 
of  electricity,  water  and  telephones  inside 
the  buildings  held  by  the  rebels,  since  it  was 
known  that  they  were  making  Xerox  copies 
of  President  Kirk's  letter  files  and  formulat- 
ing strategy  with  outside  allies  by  phone. 

The  .".dmlnistration's  failure  to  take  prompt 
;iction  evidently  sprang  from  a  number  of 
motives:  fear  of  bad  publicity;  uncertainty 
about  the  morality  of  using  the  police  to  up- 
liold  law  and  order;  reluctance  to  make  a  de- 
cision which  might  prove  unpopular  with 
.-.ome  of  the  faculty,  students  or  alumni; 
.r.ixiety  that  members  of  the  Harlem  com- 
munity nught  march  on  Columbia  if  police 
were  used  to  clear  the  buildings;  and  the  de- 
lusion that  1:  they  took  no  punitive  action, 
the  rebels  would  recognize  them  as  men  of 
L'ood  will.  .An  SDS  leader  later  admitted  that 
If  President  Kirk  had  responded  within  the 
first  hour,  or  even  the  first  day.  by  sending 
ill  the  university's  own  security  police,  the 
rebels  would  have  "folded  like  a  house  of 
cards."  By  its  inaction,  the  administration 
gave  t'ne  rebels  time  to  organize  their  resist- 
ance, bolster  their  morale  and  mobilize  sym- 
pathizers and  supplies  from  the  outside. 

Members  of  the  senior  faculty  attempted 
to  mediate  betwteen  the  administration  and 
the  rebels.  But  tj-ieir  efforts  were  futile,  since 
they  were  faced  ■with  an  impossible  assign- 
ment: to  devise  la  peace  formula  ambiguous 
enough  to  satisfy  both  sides — which  meant 
that  the  terms  of  settlement  had  to  both 
promise  and  refuse  amnesty  for  the  rebels. 
The  faculty  mediators  labored  under  the  be- 
lief that  the  rebels  would  be  willing  to 
negotiate  for  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
mounting  crisis.  What  they  discovered,  how- 
over,  was  that  every  concession  made  by  the 
administration  only  produced  escalated  rebel 
demands.  SDS'  ultimate  demand  was  that 
they  be  granted  total  amnesty  as  a  pre-con- 
dition for  negotiation. 

It  grew  increasingly  obvious  that  the  rebels 
would  not  withdraw  from  the  buildings  until 
forced  out  by  the  police.  They  wanted  blood 
to  be  shed,  so  that  they  could  raise  the  cry  of 
"police  brutality,"  acquire  the  aura  of 
martyrdom,  and  thereby  win  the  majority 
of  students  and  faculty  'to  their  side.  Regret- 
tably, President  Kirk  played  right  Into  their 
hands,  by  waiting  until  the  sixth  day  of  siege 
before  calling  In  the  police.  The  only  other 
alternative  open  to  h.lm  at  that  point  would 
have  been  total  capitulation,  a  final  act  of 
appeasement  which  would  have  served  as  an 
engraved,   invitation    to    renewed    rebel   de- 
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mands  In  the  future.  The  proper  time  to  have 
acted  against  the  rebels  was  at  the  outset  of 
the  siege,  when  a  few  dozeii  campus  security 
officers  could  have  achieved  what  it  later 
ttKik  nearly  1,000  city  police  to  do,  at  a  price 
of  over  100  injured  rebels,  spectators  and 
policemen. 

The  aftermath  of  calling  in  the  police  was 
an  upsurge  of  sympathy  for  the  rebels.  Their 
allies  on  campus  called  for  a  general  strike 
by  students  and  faculty  to  protest  the  use  of 
police  and  to  demand  the  ouster  of  President 
Kirk  lor  having  called  them  in.  One  mark  of 
the  etfectivcness  of  this  strike  is  that  Colum- 
bia College,  the  undergraduate  division  of 
the  vmiversity,  voted  to  end  all  classes  for  the 
rest  of  the  semester,  which  was  scheduled  to 
run  another  month.  The  strikers  also  won 
support  from  those  who  disapproved  of  both 
the  tactics  and  objectives  of  SDS,  but  who 
v.lshed  to  take  advantage  of  the  strike  to 
bring  about  what  is  cryptically  described  as 
"restructuring  of  the  university." 

Even  those  most  sympathetic  to  SDS,  how- 
ever, do  not  deny  that  the  Issues  of  I.D.A. 
and  the  gym  were  merely  pretexts  to  Justify 
the  resort  to  force.  SDS'  short-range  objective 
is  to  achieve  "student  power,"  which  means 
total  control  over  the  university.  They  seek 
.student  veto  power  over  ajipointment  and 
tenure  of  faculty,  admission  ol  new  students, 
courses  offered  by  the  university,  degree  re- 
quirements and  the  disposition  of  univer- 
sity funds.  They  propo.se  to  "radicaMze  the 
faculty."  which  means  to  purge  it  oi  con- 
servatives and  of  law-and-order  liberals  who 
oppose  the  initiation  of  force  to  achieve 
political  ends.  As  bents  socialists,  they  regard 
the  university  as  Just  another  natural  re- 
source awaiting  their  expropriation. 

But  the  long-range  objective  ol  SDS  is  even 
more  sinister.  As  a  sympathetic  article  in 
The  New  Republic  iMay  11.  19681  states; 
•  The  point  of  the  game  was  power.  And  in 
the  broadest  sense,  to  Uie  most  radical  mem- 
bers of  the  SDS  Steering  Committee,  Colum- 
bia itself  wa.s  not  the  issue.  It  w.as  revolution 
and  if  it  could  be  shown  that  a  great  uni- 
versity could  literally  be  taken  over  in  a 
matter  of  days  by  a  well-organized  group  of 
students,  then  no  university  was  sectire. 
Everywhere  the  purpose  was  to  destroy  insti- 
tutions of  the  American  Establishment,  in 
the  hope  that  out  of  the  chaos  a  better  Amer- 
ica would  emerge." 

The  rebels  have  no  patience  for  any  slow 
process  of  change.  They  are  tired  of  "Just 
talk"  they  want  "action  now."  They  will  tol- 
erate no  opposition.  They  are  indifferent  to 
the  fact  that  their  tactics  will  destroy  Co- 
lumbia University  by  driving  out  the  best 
minds.  Just  rts  Nazi  terror  tactics  drove  tne 
Jewish  intellectuals  out  of  the  universities 
o:  Germany  But  there  is  a  crucial  difference 
now.  While  men  like  Einstein  could  escape 
to  England  or  America  during  the  'Tliirlies. 
SDS  will  try  to  close  all  avenues  of  escape. 
The  use  of  intimidation  and  force  will  spread 
vmtil  there  will  be  no  sanctuary  for  men  of 
reason  within  the  academic  world,  or.  ulti- 
mately, within  the  nation.  One  need  only 
consider  the  fate  of  conservatives  and  lib- 
erals alike  in  countries  which  have  been 
overrun  by  SDS'  intellectual  mentors:  Mao's 
China  and  Castor's  Cuba. 

Since  SDS  tactics  have  succeeded  in  crip- 
pling a  great  university,  the  next  targets  can 
be  City  Hall,  the  State  Capitol,  or  even  the 
White  House.  If  this  prediction  seems  alarm- 
ist, consider  the  fact  that  SDS  sympathizers 
known  as  "Ylppies"  already  have  announced 
plans  to  Intimidate  and  disrupt  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  iii  Chicago  this 
summer.  In  order  to  extract  concessions  on 
platform  and  candidates. 

Whatever  the  final  outcome  of  the  Colum- 
bia strike,  one  thing  is  certain;  the  methods 
used  at  Columbia  will  be  embraced  by  other 
student  leftists  on  campuses  throughout  the 
country.  Those  who  resort  to  force  will 
Justify  their  tactics  by  the  same  arguments 
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advanced  by  the  Columbia  rebels  and  their 
apologists.  If  this  national  menace  is  to  be 
checked,  it  is  imperative  that  one  know  how 
to  answer  them. 

( 1 )  Some  rebels  claim  that  none  of  their 
tactics  involved  the  use  of  force.  This  was 
true  only  in  the  narrow  sense  that  they  did 
not  shed  blood.  But  lorce  was  inextricably 
involved  In  every  act  that  they  perjjetrated. 
They  held  the  Associate  Dean  as  hostage 
against  his  wiU-tUat  was  force.  Ihey  bar- 
ricaded faculty  and  students  from  their  uf- 
lices  and  classrooms — that  was  lorce.  They 
seized  property  which  was  not  rightluUy 
theirs  and  refused  to  release  It  until  their 
demands  were  met-  -that  v.as  force.  Each  ol 
these  is  punished  as  an  act  of  force  under 
the  civil  laws  oi  our  society.  They  are  crimes 
known  as  lalse  imprisonment,  criminal  tres- 
pass and  extortion. 

If  these  acts  were  perpetriited  by  a  lone 
mdividual.  their  criminal  character  would  be 
obvious.  Il  a  single  Iclon  had  held  the  dean 
hostage,  or  seized  the  oltice  of  President  Kirk, 
rifled  his  desk  and  copied  his  iiles.  no  one 
would  have  confused  htm  with  an  Idealistic, 
"committed"  crusader.  On  an  individual 
basis,  if  .someone  demands  that  you  grant 
him  wealth  or  power  that  he  has  not  earned 
and  which  he  can  only  obtain  by  tlireats  ol 
violence,  one  does  not  doubt  for  vt  moment 
that  he  Is  an  extortionist.  The  act  of  a  loue 
thug  does  not  become  legitimatized  when 
he  teams  up  with  other  hooiliums.  .As  Ayn 
Hand  noted  in  "Capitalism:  the  Unknown 
Ideal.  "  no  individual  can  acquire  rights  by 
Joining  a  gang.  "Rights  are  i;0t  a  matter  ol 
numbers — and  there  can  be  no  such  thing.  In 
law  or  in  morality,  as  actions  lortaldden  to 
an  individual,  but  permitted  to  a  mob.'" 

(2 1  Other  rebels  admit  that  they  used 
force,  but  claim  that  force  is  JustlHed  when 
peaceful  tactics  fall.  The  fundamenuil  po- 
litical principle  that  all  men  must  respect 
is  that  no  individual  or  groujj  may  initiate 
the  use  oi  lorce  for  any  purpose  whatso- 
ever. To  accept  SDS'  alternative  amounts  to 
carte  blanche  for  violence,  and  invites  the 
complete  breakdown  of  the  rule  ol  law. 

To  understand  the  grotesque  irrationality 
of  SDS'  argument,  consider  the  following. 
Imagine  that  there  were  a  student  chapter 
at  Columbia  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  which 
was  protesting  the  proposed  use  of  the  new- 
gym  by  Negroes.  They  tried,  through  campus 
rallies  and  petitions,  to  arouse  the  students, 
faculty  and  administration  to  support  their 
demands,  but  their  peaceful  tactics  failed. 
If  this  group  then  proceeded  to  seize  uni- 
versity buildings  and  hold  members  of  the 
administration  as  hostages,  would  any  one 
have  condoned  their  use  of  force,  or  have 
called  for  negotiations  and  compromise? 
The  principle  is  the  same:  the  imtiation  of 
force  to  achieve  one's  political  objectives  Is 
both  immoral  and  illegal,  regardless  of 
whether  the  initials  of  the  aggressors  are 
KKK  or  SDS. 

(3)  The  rebels  claim  they  were  Justified  in 
using  force  because  the  administration  had 
refused  to  give  them  a  hearing  on  their  de- 
mands for  change.  A  university,  Uke  a  well- 
run  business,  should  be  interested  in  know- 
ing whether  It  is  satisfying  its  customers. 
If  It  provides  students  with  incompetent 
faculty,  or  poor  laboratories  or  libraries,  or 
supports  political  policies  which  they  oppose. 
it  is  in  the  university's  self-interest  to  main- 
tain open  channels  of  communication  so 
that  grievances  can  be  expressed  and  re- 
medial actions  considered.  Students  who 
are  dlssatlslted  with  any  aspect  of  a  uni- 
versity's policies  have  a  right  to  peacefully 
protest  and  petition,  and  even,  in  extreme 
situations,  to  boycott  classes  or  organize  a 
student  strike.  But  they  have  no  right  to 
compel  anyone  to  listen  to  their  demands, 
nor  a  right  to  force  other  people  to  go  on 
strike  with  them  by  prohibiting  access  to 
classes  or  by  creating  a  general  climate  of 
terror  to  intimidate  thoi>e  who  would  oppose 
them. 
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(4)  The  rebels  claim  that  since  force  is 
Justified  when  peaceful  tactics  fall,  they 
should  be  granted  full  amnesty.  The  single 
best  answer  to  this  argument  is  provided  by 
ProfeBBor  Leonard  PeHcoff  In  his  forthcoming 
book,  "Nazism  and  Contemporary  America: 
the  Ominous  Parallels."  who  says:  "The  de- 
mand for  amnesty  on  principle  is  the  demand 
for  the  abdication  on  principle  of  legal  au- 
thority; it  is  a  demand  for  the  formal  sanc- 
tion In  advance  of  all  future  acts  of  force  and 
violence,  for  the  promise  that  such  acts  may 
be  perpetrated  hereafter  with  Impunity.  It  Is 
a  demand  to  institutionalize  the  appease- 
ment of  brute  force  its  a  principle  of  civil 
policy  in  this  county  " 

(5i  The  rebels  claim  that  police  represent 
violence,  and  therefore  should  not  be  used 
on  a  college  campus  which  is  a  citadel  of 
reason  and  persuasion.  Here  the  rebels  evade 
the  fact  that  they  were  the  ones  who  first 
resorted  to  violence  They  obliterate  the  dis- 
tinction between  criminals  who  Initiate  the 
use  of  force  and  the  police  whose  function 
it  Is  to  retaliate  with  force  to  restore  peace 
and  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  victims 

(6)  The  rebels  claim  that  their  quarrel 
with  the  administration  was  purely  an  inter- 
nal dispute,  hence  the  Introduction  of  police 
represent  meddlesome  interference  by  out- 
siders By  the  same  reasoning,  one  could  Just 
as  well  conclude  that  if  workers  seize  a  fac- 
tory, customers  seize  a  store,  or  tenants  seize 
an  apartment  building,  these,  too.  are  Inter- 
nal matters  and  do  not  Justify  calling  in  the 
police  In  reason  there  can  be  no  such  con- 
cept ns  an  "internal  dispute"  which  allows 
someone  to  be  victimized  and  prevented  from 
calling  the  police  Those  who  violate  prop- 
erty rights  are  scarcely  In  a  position  to  claim 
that  their  conquered  territory  is  "private 
property"  upon  which  police  may  not  enter 

i7i  Rebels  should  not  be  criminally  prose- 
cuted. After  all.  they  are  students,  not  crim- 
inals. One  need  only  remember  that  it  was 
Nazi  students  who  set  fire  to  university  li- 
braries and  terrorized  professors.  Being  a 
student  does  not  grant  one  an  exemption 
from  the  laws  which  prohibit  attacks  on 
human  life  and  property.  The  rebels  acted 
like  criminals  ailS  should  be  punished  as 
such. 

1 8)  It  is  impractical  to  suspend  or  ex- 
pel the  student  rebels  because  there  are  so 
many  of  them.  This  amounts  to  saying  that 
if  a  sufficient  l.irge  mob  breaks  the  law 
or  violates  individual  right,  it  will  be  Im- 
mune from  punishment.  If  this  principle 
13  accepted,  then  every  lawbreaker  will  be 
safe  from  prosecution  if  he  can  hnd  enough 
members  for  his  gang.  This  wtU  provide  the 
'.eader  with  ■  an  absolutely  irresistible  re- 
cruitment device,  and  Invite  the  outbreak 
of  a  reign   of  terror. 

i9i  Admittedly  the  rebels  violated  property 
rights,  but  calling  in  the  police  could  re- 
sult in  injury  or  loss  of  life,  which  is  more 
important  than  loss  of  property.  This  argu- 
ment amounts  to  saying  that  the  lives  of 
aggressors  are  more  Important  than  the  prop- 
erty of  victims.  In  action,  this  would  mean 
that  the  police  should  not  restrain  rioting 
mobs  from  looting  stores,  or  Interfere  with 
the  KKK  when  it  uses  firebombs  on  Negro 
churches.  On  this  principle,  any  victim  of 
theft  or  expropriation  would  be  advised  to 
surrender  his  property — his  wallet  or  ware- 
house— without  resistance,  lest  the  thief  be 
hurt  in  the  struggle.  Acceptance  of  this  prin- 
ciple would  make  every  individual  the  de- 
fenseless target  for  any  vandal  or  socialist. 

The  Columbia  crisis  vitally  affects  the  life 
of  every  American.  No  one's  life  or  property 
can  be  secure  in  a  society  which  tolerates 
the  use  of  force  by  any  group  to  achieve  its 
goals.  And  no  one  will  be  safe  as  long  as 
college  and  civil  authorities  jjersist  In  their 
policy  of  answering  aggression  with  appease- 
ment. 

Now  is  the  time  for  Intelligent  counter-ac- 
tion. One  means  Is  to  withhold  financial  sup- 
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port  from  colleges  which  condone  or  compro- 
mise with  student  terror  tactics.  A  second  Is 
to  wTlte  to  the  president  and  trustees  of 
colleges  urging  that  they  endorse  the  follow- 
ing position:  that  their  institution  offers  no 
sanctuary  to  any  group  which  advocates  the 
initiation  of  physical  force,  and  that  they 
will  act  immediatley  and  without  hesitation 
to  expel  and  criminally  prosecute  any  stu- 
dent guilty  of  such  tactics. 

Men  need  to  live  by  the  guidance  of  ra- 
tional principles  and  to  resolve  their  dis- 
agreements peacefully.  It  is  both  Immoral 
and  impractical  to  abandon  principles  in  a 
time  of  crisis,  and  then  hope  to  survive  on 
the  basis  of  pragmatic  expediency  and  cow- 
ardly compromise.  Each  time  that  a  viola- 
tion of  individual  rights  Is  tolerated,  It  serves 
as  an  Invitation  for  future  violations.  A  free 
society  cannot  survive  unless  men  of  reason 
rally  to  its  defense. 


May  27,  1968 


RHODESIA:   VICTIM  OF  U,N, 
CONSPIRACY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  interna- 
tional sanctions  aim^d  at  overthrowing 
Rhodesia's  bid  for  independence  from 
Britain  amount  to  "barefaced  aggres- 
sion, unprovoked  and  unjustified  by  a 
single  legal  or  moral  principle.  " 

Such  cdmes  with  authority  from  none 
other  than  Mr.  Dean  Acheson,  former 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Acheson  proceeded  further 
in  an  American  Bar  Association  address 
to  state: 

The  U.S.  is  engaged  in  an  international 
conspiracy.  Instigated  by  Britain  and  blessed 
by  the  United  Nations  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  country  that  has  done  us  no 
harm  and  threatens  no  one. 

The  interesting  rebuttal  from  the 
father  of  the  year,  Mr.  Goldberg,  was 
typical  U.N. -State  Department  factual 
discussion.  "Sheer  nonsense."  Perhaps 
Mr.  Goldberg  means  no  one  not  in  the 
inner  circles  is  entitled  to  tell  the  people 
the  truth.  Or  where  there  is  no  rebuttal 
to  wrong  the  party  line  is  to  discount  the 
truth  as  "nonsense." 

It  is  time  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  throw  off  the  chains  of  slavery 
to  international  con.spiracies  and  the 
tyranny  of  British  Socialism. 

We  did  win  the  War  of  Independence 
of  1776,  did  we  not?  We  just  overlook 
cleai-ing  the  British  trained  members  out 
of  the  State  Department. 

I  include  the  Evening  Star  report  of 
May  25,  1968,  on  Mr.  Acheson's  speech 
and  Mr.  Kilpatrick'.s  column  of  May  26 
on  U.N.  hypocrisy  and  related  comments : 

I  From  the  Washington  iD.C.)   Evening  Star, 

May  25.  1968] 

Acheson  Raps  Rhodesia  Foes 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
says  Invocation  of  international  sanctions 
aimed  at  Rhodesia's  bid  for  independence 
from  Britain  amount  to  "barefaced  aggres- 
sion, unprovoked  and  unjustified  by  a  single 
legal  or  moral  principle." 

"It  will  surprise  some  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
though  hardly  anyone  here  today,  to  be  told 
that  the  United  States  Is  engaged  In  an  Inter- 
national   conspiracy,   instigated    by    Britain, 


and  blessed  by  the  United  Nations,  to  over- 
throw the  government  of  a  country  that  has 
done  us  no  harm  and  threatens  no  one," 
.\cheson  told  an  International  law  group  here 
yesterday. 

"The  charge  that  Britain  brings  against 
Rhodeslans  is  one  chat  George  III  once 
brought  against  Americans  and  sought  un- 
successfully to  enforce  by  arms."  he  said. 

TALKS    TO    BAR    CROUP 

.■\cheson  spoke  at  a  luncheon  of  the  inter- 
national and  comparative  law  section  of  the 
.American  Bar  .Association. 

His  criticism  w.is  directed  at  a  United  Na- 
tions call  for  economic  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  after  that  country's  white  minority 
government  asserted  its  Independence  from 
Britain  in  November  1965. 

.Acheson's  comments  brought  a  sharp  reply 
from  .Arthur  J.  Goldberg.  U.S.  ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations. 

".As  we  say  in  United  Nations  circles, 
the  former  secretary  of  state  Is  a  distin- 
guished gentleman,  but  what  he  says  is  sheer 
nonsense."  Goldberg  told  a  National  Press 
Club  luncheon. 

DECRIES    MEDDLING 

.Acheson  said  that  Rhodesia's  approach  to 
government,  in  which  whites  have  the  con- 
trolling voice,  may  not  be  "everyone's  cup  of 
tea."  But,  he  said,  "neither  was  It  anyone's 
business;    nor  was  it  apartheid." 

"It  was  a  matter  relating  solely  to  the 
international  affairs  of  Rhodesia — in  which 
the  United  Nations  was  forbidden  by  its 
charter  to  meddle." 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 

.May  26.  1968! 

The    Smog    of    Hypocrisy    at    the    United 

Nations 

United  Nations,  N.Y. — It  is  good  to 
get  back  to  the  United  Nations.  One  feels  so 
at  home  In  the  smog. 

In  recent  weeks  the  smog — the  smog  of 
hypocrisy,  that  is — has  seemed  especially 
thick.  It  Is  worse  than  the  faint  haze  that 
always  hangs  over  Congress.  It  Is  Infinitely 
more  nauseous  than  the  cheerful  lies  of  an 
Oregon  campaign.  The  Security  Council  is 
back  on  Rhodesia  again,  contemplating  a 
couple  of  punitive  resolutions,  and  the  most 
elementary  principles  of  fair  play  and  basic 
law  have  floated  down  the  river.  They  are 
lost  in  the  fog  and  may  never  be  seen  again. 

One  of  the  resolutions,  taking  the  approach 
of  let's  you  and  him  fight,  comes  from  the 
.Afro-Asian  bloc.  It  begins  by  reaffirming 
the  spurious  assertion  that  Rhodeslan  inde- 
pendence "constitutes  a  threat  to  interna- 
tional peace  and  security."  No  such  threat 
ever  has  been  proved;  it  has  merely  been 
stated.  Rhodesia  has  threatened  no  one 

The  .Afro-Asian  resolution  goes  on  to  con- 
rede  that  economic  sanctions  liave  failed  to 
bring  Rhodesia  to  her  knees,  partly  because 
of  the  sympathetic  position  taken  by  Portu- 
ttal  and  South  Africa.  Therefore  the  resolu- 
tion proposes  to  cens'are  Portugal  and  South 
.Africa  by  name,  but  more  than  this  i->  re- 
quired: The  resolution  urges  Great  Britain 
"to  take  urgently  all  necessary  measure  in- 
cluding the  use  of  force  to  bring  an  end  to 
the  rebellion." 

The  second  resolution,  sponsored  by  Great 
Britain,  is  longer  and  more  legalistic.  Its 
purpose  Is  to  give  another  turn  to  the  sanc- 
tions screw.  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
would  be  obligated  to  prevent  the  flow  of 
capital  into  Rhodesia,  to  ban  travelers  on 
Rhodeslan  passports,  to  prevent  aircraft  and 
ships  from  transporting  Rhodeslan  freight. 
and  generally  to  ostracize  and  isolate  Great 
Britain's  rebellious  offspring. 

The  two  resolutions  have  been  kicking 
around  for  more  than  a  month.  The  .Afro- 
.Asian  delegations  are  trying  to  pick  up  sup- 
port from  Latin-America,  but  the  Latins  are 
playing  It  cool.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
Security    Council    will    reject    an    appeal    to 
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force,  even  if  Britain  has  to  exercise  its  veto, 
but  pressures  are  being  generated  for  hard- 
line action 

One  wonders  drearily,  why?  Why  has  Rho- 
desia been  singled  out  for  the  unprecedented 
punishment  imposed  bv  the  council?  The 
familiar  answer  is  that  Rhodesia's  "Illegal 
white  racist  regime"  has  flagrantly  denied 
the  principles  of  self-determination,  ma- 
jority rule,  and  one  man,  one  vote. 

Surely  it  is  true  that  Rhodesia's  govern- 
ment has  refused  to  extend  those  principles 
here  and  now.  But  one  is  compelled  to  ask: 
When  did  these  principles  get  to  be  the  law 
of  the  United  Nations?  And  if  vlolaUon  of 
these  principles  can  be  construed  as  a  tiu-eat 
U)  international  peace,  why  is  the  rule  not 
applied  to  all  alike?  Why  the  double 
standard? 

The  questions  are  unanswerable;  or  more 
accuratelv.  as  Dean  Acheson  has  said,  they 
can  be  answered  only  in  terms  of  the  trans- 
parent hvpocrlsy  that  has  emerged  with  the 
African  ijloc.  The  United  Nations  is  paying  a 
high  price  for  this  indulgence.  Obviously,  the 
sanctions  Imposed  thus  far  upon  Rhodesia 
have  failed.  Not  only  Portugal  and  South 
Africa  have  ignored  them;  as  a  recent  article 
m  Reporter  magazine  made  clear,  dozens  of 
other  nations  have  winked  at  them.  too.  The 
impotence  ol  the  UN  becomes  steadily  more 
.ipparent. 

Why  compound  the  folly?  George  Ball,  w^ho 
will  replace  Arthur  Goldberg  as  US  .Am- 
bassador next  month,  has  described  economic 
sanctions  as  a  "romantic  delusion."  In  his 
'ecent  book.  "The  Discipline  of  Power,"  he 
has  bluntlv  remarked  that  non-military 
sanctions  are  more  likely  to  result  In  annoy- 
ance than  hardship. 

This  further  objection  arises,  that  adop- 
tion of  a  hard-line  council  resolution  will 
make  political  survival  even  more  difficult 
for  Rhodesia's  Ian  Smith.  He  Is  treading  a 
perilous  path-  If  he  stumbles,  right-wing 
fxtremists  will  move  into  power.  Once  that 
happens.  Great  Brltiiin,  the  United  Nations, 
and  Rhodesia's  black  majority  will  have  lost 
far  more  than  they  could  have  gained  by 
•.viser  policies  all  along. 


[From  American  Opinion,  June  1968] 

From  Africa 

(By  George  S.  Schuyler) 

Students  of  World  War  III  with  their  at- 
•ention  riveted  on  Vietnam  and  the  Pueblo 
ncident  might  well  be  equally  concerned 
v.uh  the  African  sector  of  the  conflict  where 
^;<rnificant  gams  have  been  made  by  the 
Communist  enemy. 

There  Is  first  the  continuing  devastating 
;vil  war  in  Nigeria  where  the  successes  of 
•he  Federals  over  the  Blafran  rebels  have 
been  largely  made  possible  by  massive  aid 
from  Moscow  in  the  forms  of  arms  and  air- 
craft. Of  course,  since  the  Lagos  government 
has  no  pilots  capable  of  flying  the  Soviet 
planes,  the  Kremlin  h.as  graciously  sent  an 
ample  supply  of  those  too.  With  the  death 
toll  already  at  thirty  thousand,  or  more 
'han  the  total  U.S.  deaths  in  Vietnam,  it 
Lontinues  to  mount  daily  as  Soviet  bombers 
destroy  cities,  churches,  and  hospitals  in  the 
absence  of  any  worthwhile  military  targets. 
The  British  rnilitary  aid  to  Lagos  has  also 
-een  substantial,  but  nothing  approaching 
the  Russian  help  which  came  from  the 
beninnlng  after  urgent  appeals. 

Thanks  to  this  foreign  military  aid.  the 
Federal  forces  have  demoUshed  Biafra's  great 
trading  city  of  Onitsha — where  a  $1.4  million 
market  is  now  a  scorched  skeleton  of  twisted 
sirders,  the  $17  million  bridge  across  the 
mighty  Niger  has  been  destroyed,  and  the 
Tjopulation  of  160.000  has  been  reduced  to 
less  than  1,000.  without  water,  electricity  or 
food,  except  that  supplied  by  the  victorious 
Federal  forces  of  General  Yakubu  Gowon. 
Both  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  have  appealed 
for  peace   in  Nigeria  in   a  Joint  statement 


saying  they  "unite  in  one  voice  In  most 
urgent  appeal  to  both  contesting  parties  for 
an  Immediate  cessation  of  armsd  hostilities 
m  this  sad  conflict  and  for  the  estabhshment 
of  a  lasting  peace  by  honorable  negotiations 
in  the  highest  African  tradition."  Neither  of 
these  august  bodies,  of  course,  has  ever  ap- 
pealed to  the  Algerian  dictatorship  lor  the 
release  of  tlie  kidnaped  and  imprisoned 
Molse  Tshombe:  nor  to  anyone  In  behalf 
of  the  half  million  Christians  and  pagans 
chased  out  of  southern  Sudan  by  the  Khar- 
toum politicians  beefed  up  by  Soviet  arms 
I  nothing  can  be  done  about  the  half  million 
already  slaughtered  there  In  the  civil  war 
which  has  been  going  on  since  1956):  nor 
have  they  appealed  on  behalf  of  the  thou- 
sands of  hapless  Jehovah's  Witnesses  who 
have  been  raped,  robbed,  tortured,  and  killed 
by  the  brave  forces  of  Dr.  Hastings  Banda, 
dictator  of  Malawi. 

Only  the  much-maligned  Portuguese  and 
the  French  have  helped  supply  arms  to  the 
Blafrans,  though  ilie  Dutch  iwith  their 
usual  eye  to  commerce)  have  run  several 
freighters  tlirough  the  blockade.  The  United 
States  has  aided  neither  side  but  has  recog- 
nizea  all  sorts  ol  virtue  in  the  case  of  Lagos. 
In  return  it  has  been  daily  denounced  by 
the  Moscow-leaning  Nigerians. 

President  Tubman,  of  one-Party  Liberia, 
and  Emperor  Haile  Selassie,  the  daddy  ol  all 
.African  dictators — who  co-chalred  the  Ni- 
gerian peace  mission  of  the  Organizu'ion  of 
African  Unity — nave  been  distressingly  in- 
effective as  the  genocide  against  the  talented 
and  progressive  Ilx)  people  of  Blafra  has  pro- 
gressed. But.  as  a  sort  of  farcical  note.  U  was 
announced  in  mid-March  that  a  month 
hence  the  big  brass  of  the  Negro  Leadership 
Conference  on  Africa  would  emplane  for 
Lagos  to  offer  their  good  offices  in  bringing 
about  Nigerian  peace  (something  they  can't 
maintain  in  their  "ghettos"  at  home!).  The 
delegates  were  to  be  Roy  Wilklns  of  the 
N.A.A.C.P.;  Whitney  Young  of  the  Urban 
Lea-:ue;.,A.  Philip  Randolph.  President  of  the 
Sleeping  Car  Porters;  and.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  the  nonviolent  agitator.  With  King 
now  gathered  to  his  fathers,  the  trip  may  be 
postponed  with  no  loss  to  anybody  except  the 
airplane  comp.mles. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union  is  zealously 
prosecuting  its  plans  for  conquering  Africa, 
thereby  enriching  Its  sources  of  mineral 
wealth  and  denying  same  to  the  capitalist 
world.  The  Rhodeslan  war  is  being  stepped 
up  with  Increasing  attacks  across  the  Zam- 
bezian  border  by  guerrillas  trained  by 
Cliinese  Communist  miliUuy  experts  and 
equipped  with  the  latest  arms.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  two  thousand  of  these  guer- 
rillas in  Tanzania  and  Zambia,  although  the 
veracious  President  Kenneth  Kaunda  denies 
they  are  being  trained  in  his  country.  This 
IS  "affirmed  by  James  R.D.  Chlkerema, 
Lusakabased  Vice  President  of  the  Zimbabwe 
.African  Peoples  Union,  and  the  Dar  es 
Salaam-based  01i\er  Tambo,  who  heads  the 
.African  National  Congress  forces  In  Tan- 
zania, But,  oitly  the  incredibly  naive  believe 
them.  Both  operate  up-to-date  headquarters 
from  which  they  direct  the  movement  of 
their  Communist  guerrillas  across  the  Rho- 
deslan and  Mozambique  borders. 

The  multi-racial  Rhodeslan  army  has  re- 
pulsed liie  several  murder  teams  sent  across 
the  Zambezi,  but  its  officers  admit  that  the 
luerrlllas  are  highly  trained  and  well 
equipped.  That  figures,  since  their  leaders 
were  instructed  in  Ru.ssia  and  China,  with 
the  rank-and-iile  being  drilled  in  Tanzania 
and  Zambia— and  the  whole  tribe  carrying 
Russian-  and  Chinese-made  rockets  and 
rocket-launchers  Since  each  guerrilla  gets  a 
$70.50  handout  when  he  starts  out  on  a  mis- 
sion, It  is  evident  that  Messrs.  Chlkerema 
and  Tambo  are  handling  a  lot  of  money  from 
the  Liberation  Committee  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  African  Unity  (which  gets  it  from 
the  Soviet  Union). 
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Parked  over  In  Kinshasa  and  also  backed 
by  the  O  A.U.  is  Communist  Holden  Roberto, 
autlior  of  the  March  15,  1961  atrocities  in 
Angola,  with  his  forces  of  the  Revolutionary 
Government  of  Angola;  across  the  Congo 
River  In  Brazzaville,  capital  of  the  old 
French  Congo,  Is  quartered  the  People's 
Movement  for  the  Liberation  of  Angola, 
headed  by  the  Communist  Angolan  intellec- 
tual. Dr.  Neto.  Roberto  has  the  nod  and 
cash  from  the  O.A  U..  but  Neto's  funds  come 
directly  from  the  Red  bosses. 

The  other  prong  of  the  Red  pincers  on 
Southern  Africa  is  directed  by  Eduardo 
Mondlane,  President  of  the  Mozambique  Ub- 
erationist  group  called  FRELI.MO,  which  Is 
quartered  in  Dar  es  Salaam.  A  Mozambique 
mulatto,  married  to  an  American  girl  from 
the  Midwest,  and  formerly  Professor  at  Syra- 
cuse Universltv.  Dr.  Mondlane  was  originally 
bankrolled  by'  the  Ford  Foundation  which 
supported  his  "school"  on  the  outskirts  of 
Dar  es  Salaam.  His  outllt  Is  now  financed  by 
the  O.A.U.'s  Liberation  Committee  and  is 
credited  with  having  eight  thousand  guer- 
rillas training  Inside  Mozambique  and  an 
equal  number  in  Tanzania.  The  65,000-man 
Portuguese  Army  is  holding  its  own  and 
the   rebels   are  making   no  advance. 

The  strategy  is  to  invade  Rhodesia.  Angola. 
Botswana,  and  Mozambique,  and  to  encir- 
cle South  Africa,  the  real  gijal.  With  South 
Africa's  wealth  in  capital  and  natural  re- 
sources, and  South  West  Africa's  diamond 
bonanza,  the  Communists  figure  they  could 
have  it  made.  The  only  obstacle  to  world 
conquest  would  then  be  the  United  States. 


RBC  Commentary 
(By  Mr.  P.  Hanson) 
"A  Bad  Week's  Work".  That  was  how  the 
London  Times  described  the  legislation 
rushed  through  the  House  of  Commons  to 
stop  the  rush  of  Asian  immigrants  entering 
Britain  from  Kenya  So  they  have  no  home 
to  go  to.  Britain  won't  take  them.  India  has 
set  Its  face  against  them,  and  Kenya  is  deter- 
mined  to   get   rid  of    them 

And  not  only  them,  but  Europeans  as  well. 
A  senior  official  wrote  from  Nairobi  Ifist 
month,  that  the  world  is  now  hearing  about 
the  Asian  exodus  without  realising  that  a 
significant  outflow  ol  Europeans  is  now 
building  up.  The  warning  was  tliere.  a  long 
time  ago.  Anyone  who  had  lived  in  Kenya 
for  ten  years  prior  to  "Uhuru"  had  the  con- 
stitutional right  for  two  years  after  inde- 
pendence to  assume  Kenya  citizenship  Not 
lUst  to  ask  for  it,  but  to  assume  it.  That  gave 
them.  Europeans  and  Asians  alike,  until  De- 
cember 1965:  yet  today,  there  are  over  eight- 
thousand  applications  for  citizenship— all 
made  In  due  time — which  have  not  yet  been 
approved.  Those  people  and  their  families 
now  find  themselves  subject  to  a  spate  of 
legislation  designed  to  restrict  employment 
to  Kenva  citizens.  They  are  being  refused 
work  permits,  trading  licenses,  transport  li- 
censes and  denied  the  right  to  sell  their  land 
to  anyone  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  Kenya,  and 
the  right  to  employ  non-citizens. 

The  Kenya  Government  must  be  well 
aware  of  the  risks  it  runs.  There  are  a  million 
bags  of  maize  to  be  moved  into  bulk  storage 
before  the  next  crop  comes  in  wuhin  the 
next  few  months.  But  the  Asian  lorry-owners 
have  no  licenses,  and  the  African  transport- 
ers will  not  be  able  to  move  one-tenth  of  the 
crop.  So  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Kenya  Government's  policy  is  deliberate. 

Europeans  have  written  from  Kenya  that 
they  will  not  visit  Rhodesia  because  they 
might  well  be  denied  re-entry  into  Kenya. 
But  their  message  is  clear:  what  is  happen- 
ing in  that  country  today  is  the  certain  and 
logical  end  of  accepting  the  principle  of 
"one  man,  one  vote."  Yet  two  years  ago,  Kenya 
was  being  acclaimed  as  a  demonstration  to 
Rhodeslans  ol  how  a  viable  multi-racial 
state  under  a  black  government  could  work. 
For  the  white  man.  as  well  as  for  the  Asians, 
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the  time  has  come,  not  for  any  re-appralsals. 
but  for  level-headed  scouting  around  for 
new  nelds,  for  fresh  lands.  Tlie  message  for 
ex-patrlate  communities  in  Kenya  Is  clear. 
I'  IS  a  silent  message,  but  piercing  and  sim- 
ple:   they  aj-e  no  longer  wanted   in   Kenya. 

The  article  savs  that  most  oi  the  expatri- 
ates who  stayed  after  independence,  did  so 
with  the  best  intentions  and  contributed 
largely  to  the  development  which  has  im- 
pressed overseas  visitors.  In  return,  they 
expected  good-will  and  a  free  atmosphere. 
This  is  what  is  now  disappearing. 

The  Asians  have  tried  to  use  their  British 
passports  and  get  Into  Britain,  only  to  find 
the  door  bolted  in  their  faces.  Will  the  Euro- 
peans fare  anv  better,  or  must  they  Join  Mr. 
Callaghan's  queue?  They  are  a  minority.  The 
clauses  in  the  constitution  negotiated  with 
the  British  Government  have  failed  to  pro- 
tect them. 

The  British  Government  today  is  power- 
le'is  to  protect  them.  Just  as  powerless  as 
It  was  to  protect  minorities  in  Aden.  And 
no  principles  embedded  in  a  constitution  will 
do  It  for  them. 

The  message  in  Kenya  Is  one  that  Rho- 
desians  should  heed.  'One  man,  one  vote" 
.=onnds  fine  at  the  United  Nations,  but  it  is 
onlv  a  key  opening  the  Pandora's  Box  of 
African  rule  for  Africans  only. 

The  suddenness  and  abruptness  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  latest  challenge  to  Rhodesia  poses 
the  question  ;is  to  whether  his  real  inten- 
tion IS  to  get  the  Rhodesian  Government  to 
solve  this  particular  problem  for  him  and 
thus  leave  him  free  to  turn  to  other  and. 
from  a  British  point  of  view,  more  pressing 
matters.  For  there  are  certainly  more  urgent 
affairs  for  Mr.  Wilson  to  consider.  Devalu- 
ing the  pound  was  drastic,  but  it  did  not 
solve  Britain's  economic  worries,  and  these 
are  far  more  vital  to  the  survival  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  Government  than  anything  that 
liappens  in  Rhodesia. 

Last  month.  Britain's  gold  and  dollar  re- 
.serves  rose  bv  some  £9  million,  but  this  was 
not  enough  to  settle  the  qualms  felt  by  the 
monev  markets  that  deal  in  the  pound 
sterling,  which  this  week  slipped  to  its  low- 
est level  since  devaluation  last  November. 
The  basic  reasons  for  this  renewed  run  on 
the  pound  is  the  feeling  abroad  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Roy  Jen- 
kins, still  has  to  produce  a  really  tough 
budget  if  he  is  to  restore  the  position  of 
Britain's  economy.  And  this  time,  the  United 
States  is  not  m  the  same  position  as  in 
the  past — when  she  was  able  to  bring  to 
bear  massive  support  for  the  British  pound. 

Now  .\menca  has  her  own  problems,  and 
her  resources  are  committed  to  an  all-out 
effort  to  avoid  ixn  increase  in  the  price  of 
gold,  which  would  be  tantamount  to  devalu- 
ing her  own  dollar.  Last  week,  an  even  greater 
rvish  for  gold  was  triggered  oft  by  a  demand 
put  before  the  American  Senate  that  a  halt 
be  called  to  supplies  of  gold  being  sent  to 
the  London  pool.  And  the  riunours  that 
South  .\frlca  might  switch  her  gold  sales 
from  the  London  market  to  Paris  brought 
even  more  sales  of  dollars  and  pounds.  While 
all  the  time  the  world  waits  to  see  what 
steps  Mr.  Jenkins  will  take  this  month.  Al- 
ready he  has  been  advised  by  the  most  in- 
fluential pressure  groups  on  economics  out- 
side the  Treasury  that  he  needs  to  raise  some 
£500  million  in  extra  taxes.  The  National  In- 
stitute of  Economics  and  Social  Research 
warned  Mr.  Jenkins  that  indtistrial  output 
must  be  reined  back  and  so  must  the  natural 
rise  m  weekly  earnings  that  everyone  In 
Britain  wants. 

The  problem  that  Mr.  Wilson's  Oovern- 
ment  faces  Is  one  of  confidence.  They  have 
to  persuade  the  world  that  it  is  perfectly 
safe  to  keep  pound  notes  locked  in  a  drawer 
with  no  risk  of  them  being  worth  less  to- 
morrow. But  the  world  in  general  is  showing 
an  ever  increasing  mistrust  of  paper  money, 
and  thus  the  pound  gradually  shrinks  In 
value.  Unless  Mr.  Wilson  can  re-establish  this 
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confidence  then  the  British  people  face  a 
bleak  outlook,  as  the  monev  in  the  weekly 
pay  packet  becomes  worth  less  and  less.  Al- 
ready the  situation  Is  being  taken  seriously 
enough  for  there  to  be  speculation  on  the 
formation  of  a  National  government,  similar 
to  the  one  that  was  formed  in  1931,  when 
the  Liibour  Government  of  Mr.  Ramsey  Mac- 
Donald  fell— for  very  similar  reasons. 

Whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  a  coalition 
or   a   general   election,   any  such   change  of 
government  will  take  time,  and  during  that 
time  the  ordinary  man  In  the  British  street 
will  have  to  tighten  his  belt  and  hang  on  in 
the  hope  that  his  political  masters  will  be 
able  to  come  up  with  some  sort  of  solution 
that  will  let  him  go  about  his  daily  business 
with  some  sort  of  assurance  that  next  week's 
pay  packet  will  buy  as  much  as  this  week's. 
Reports    from    New    York    today   say    that 
.African    nations    have    demanded    that    the 
Security  Council  should  meet  immediately  to 
consider  the  Rhodesian  issue,  but  add  that 
this  is  unlikely  to  happen  for  at  least  a  week. 
The  Special    Committee  on  Colonialism  has 
drawn    the   Security   Councils   attention   to 
what    it    calls    the    grave   situation    in    this 
country:  while  the  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  called  on  the  Secu- 
rity Council  to  take  "Immediate  and  appro- 
priate action"  to  restore  peace  and  security. 
Both  these  bodies  repeatedly  refer  to  African 
murderers  as  "freedom  fighters"  and  to  Rho- 
desia as  a  "colony".  All  this  effort  to  get  the 
Security  Council   to  meet   infers  that  Rho- 
desia IS  a  threat  to  world  peace,  for  that  is 
what  the  Council  exists  to  deal  with.  Apart 
from  the  liughability  of  such  an  idea,  have 
these  bodies,  and  the  organization  of  African 
Unity,    which    screams    for   the   invasion    of 
Rhodesia,  put  up  any    protests  about   those 
who  have  died,  and  are  dying.  In  Mauritius? 
At   the   same    time   as  the  Human   Rights 
Commission  and  the  Special  Committee  on 
Colonialism    were    issuing    their    tirades    in 
New    York,    the    British    Government    an- 
nounced that  the  visit  of  Princess  Alexandra 
to  Mauritius  has  been  cancelled.  Why?  Be- 
cause of  the  recent  violence  on    the  island. 
.\  spokesman  for  the  British  Commonwealth 
Office  said  that  it  had  been  hoped  that  the 
state  of  emergency   could   have   been  lifted 
before  the    Princess  was  due  to  arrive.  But 
this  has  not  been  possible,  and.  as  the  spokes- 
man added,  conditions  have  not  yet  returned 
to  normal.  But  Mauritius  is  a  British  Colony, 
and  the  same  Government  which  is  prepared 
to  tell   the  Security  Council  that  Rhodesia 
is  a  threat  to  world  peace,  is  not  in  the  least 
concerned  that   the  United   Nations  should 
investigate  what    is  going  on  in  Mauritius. 
British   troops   had   to   be   rushed    there   in 
January,   after  a  week  of  rioting  in   which 
twenty  lives  were  lost,  and  there  were  fresh 
incidents  last  month.  So  it  would  seem  that 
a  definition  of  a  "threat  to  world  peace"  Is 
subject  to  double  standards. 

If  the  accent  is  put  on  the  word  "world", 
then  it  Is  difficult  to  see  how  either  Rhodesia 
or  Mauritius  can  be  classed  In  this  category; 
but  If  the  accent  Is  on  "peace",  then  no  per- 
son in  their  sane  and  sober  senses  could  say 
that  Rhodesia  is  less  peaceful  than  Mauritius, 
and  the  Commonwealth  Office  Itself  admits 
It — by  cancelling  Princess  Alexandra's  visit. 
The  spokesman  even  added  that  he  did  not 
think  the  Queen  would  be  represented  at  the 
celebrations  when  the  Island  Is  granted  Its 
independence  next  week. 

The  idea  of  granting  Independence  to  a 
colony  at  a  time  when  it  is  not  safe  for  the 
Royal  Family  to  go  there,  may  seem  ludi- 
crous, but  the  wooly  thinking  that  goes  with 
the  sacred  cow  of  one  man,  one  vote — pre- 
sumably can  excuse  anything,  even  leaving 
the  Mauritians  to  kill  each  other  with  no  one 
to  hold  the  ring. 

It  may  be  ludicrous,  but  It  Is  also  tragic. 
For  the  once-great  powers  at  the  United  Na- 
tions will  still  pay  heed  to  the  shrill  cries  of 
Afro-Asian  countries  that  have  nothing  to 
lose  but  their  free  hand-outa. 
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While  In  Mauritius.  Hindus  will  go  on  kill- 
ing Creoles  and  Muslims,  and  vice  versa,  while 
the  United  Nations  get  ready  to  welcome 
them  as  the  newest  member;  and  one  day 
Mauritius  may  even  get  elected  onto  the 
Security  Council. 

There  are  plenty  of  harsh  words  being  used 
about  Rhodesia  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
But  the  vitriol  poured  out  comes,  in  the 
main,  from  militant  and  highly  vocal  minor- 
ities who  manage  to  make  tar  more  noise 
than  their  numbers  merit.  Their  abuse  is 
heard  by  the  majority  and  is  bound  to  in- 
fluence ordinary  people  wherever  they  live — 
for  those  same  ordinary  people  have,  in  all- 
too-many  cases,  hardly  heard  of  Rhodesia 
And,  setting  the  record  straight  is  a  difliculi 
t;isk.  albeit  a  vital  one.  The  truth,  if  it  come.^ 
from  Rhodesia,  is  automatically  suspect  and 
liable  to  be  written  off  as  propaganda.  From 
this  country,  it  may  seem  an  almost  hopeless 
task,  but  Rhodesia  has  friends  abroad — 
whether  in  the  form  of  organized  societies,  or 
individuals. 

A  case  in  point  comes  from  Canada.  There 
a  petition  with  a  thousand  signatures  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Government's  Ex- 
ternal -A.ffairs  Committee,  asking  for  an  of- 
ficial party  to  be  sent  to  Rhodesia  to  find 
out  the  truth  for  itself.  One  of  the  prime- 
movers  in  getting  this  petition  submitted  to 
the  Government  was  a  former  Rhodesian 
farmer,  Mr.  Cedric  Greenhill.  Born  in  Eng- 
land, and  now  a  Canadian  citizen.  Mr.  Green- 
hill  farmed  in  Rhodesia  for  sixteen  years 
and  so  his  views  on  the  dispute  between  this 
country  and  Britain  should  carry  some 
weight  with  Canadians.  The  paper  presented 
to  the  External  Affairs  Committee  calls  for 
the  dispatch  of  an  all-party  Parliamentary 
group  to  Rhodesia  and  asks  that  Canada, 
instead  of  taking  sides,  should  act  as  :. 
mediator. 

This  petition,  submitted  by  the  Canadian 
Friends  of  Rhodesia  "  Society,  asks  the  Gov- 
ernment to  seek  a  ruling  from  the  Interna- 
tional  Court  in   the   Hague  on  the   legality 
of   the  economic   isolation  of   Rhodesia.  On 
this  point.  Mr.  Greenhill  says  that  the  pres- 
ent  condemnation   of    Rhodesia,   without   a 
hearing,  discredits  both  the  United  Nations 
and    Canada.    For.    not    only    are    sanctions 
illegal  under  the  Charter,  but  against  Cana- 
dian  Law.   under    which    the    accused    havo 
the  right  to  face  their  accusers  and  must  bo 
presumed  innocent  unless  proved  guilty.  Yet 
Canada   has   imposed  sanctions  without  the 
matter  ever  having  been  debated  on  the  floor 
of    the    Canadian   House    of   Commons.    Mr. 
Greenhill  drily  asked  whether  Canda  has  ever 
before  waged  war — economic  or  otherwise — 
without  a  parliamentary  debate.  Whether  the 
Canadian  Government  will  take  the  slightest 
notice  of  the  petition,  is  a  moot  point,  but 
at    least    it    will    leave    ordinary    Canadians 
without   the   excuse   that   they   don't  really 
know  what  their  own  Government  is  up  to 
Mr.   Greenhill's  statement  has  rubbed   in 
the  fact  that  the  Land  Apportionment  Act 
is  maintained  in  order  to  prevent  those  'vlth 
most    money    obtaining    most    of    the    land. 
And  Just  in  case  that  may  not  convey  much 
to  the  average  Canadian.  Mr.  Greenhill  goes 
on   to    point    out    that    if   Canada   had    In- 
stituted   a   similar   measure   to   protect   the 
indigenous  Red  Indians,  it  would  be  like  giv- 
ing  them    British    Columbia.    Alberta,    Sas- 
katchewan and   Manitoba.   Facts  like   these 
can   only    be    put    across    by    someone    who 
knows  both  Rhodesia  and  Canada.  Even  if 
the  Canadian  Government  Is  not  persuaded 
by  the  argiunents.  at  least  it  means  that  the 
still,  small  voice  of  truth  wUl  gradually  be 
heard.  And  If  It  Is  not  believed  Immediately, 
at  least  it  may  make   the  ordlnarypublic 
all  over  the  world  stop  and  think.  This  13 
what  seems  to  have  happened  as  far  as  the 
reaction   by   the   Canadian   External   Affalra 
Committee    Is    concerned.    One    of    the    or- 
ganizers of  the  petition  described  It  by  saying 
that  quite  a  few  liberals  were  taken  aback 
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by  this  brand  of  truth   and   responded  by 
.isklng   some   honest   questions. 

And   that  Is  all   that  Rhodesia  asks   for: 
honest  questions. 

Messages  of  goodwill  poured  into  Mauritius 
yesterday  as  it  became  an  independent  na- 
tion. Messages  of  goodwill,  and  messages  ap- 
pealing for  restraint  by  all  those  involved 
in  the  island's  racial  tension.  Amongst  the 
latter  was  one  from  Pope  Paul  who  urged 
Christians  to  co-operate  with  Hindus.  Mos- 
lems and  Jews  in  an  effort  to  build  a  stable 
Government  for  the  new  suite.  Pope  Paul 
called  Mauritius  the  melting  pot  of  European, 
African  and  Asian  civilisations,  and  his  mes- 
sage noted  that  the  island  had  been  "wisely 
prepared"  for  independence.  It  must  be  pre- 
sumed that  Pope  Paul  has  advisers  who  have 
counselled  him  as  to  the  wise  preparations  In 
Mauritius  for  Independence  And.  being  face- 
less, they  escape  responsibility  for  the  wild- 
ness  of  their  advice.  For  if  riots  are  wise  prep- 
aration for  independence,  then  the  world 
is  trulv  mad.  And  does  the  fact  that  the 
largest" single  political  party  is  violently  op- 
posed to  independence  really  uidlcate  the 
vnseness  of  these  preparations?  Perhaps  one 
day  the  world  will  learn  who  these  ad- 
visers are.  But.  by  then  it  will  be  too  late. 
The  damage  will  have  been  done,  and  history 
will  have  been  written  m  Mauritius  .  .  .  per- 
liaps  in  blood 

It  !s  always  the  same:  when  Churchill. 
Roosevelt  and  Stalin  met  at  Y'altu — they  had 
advisers.  When  the  map  of  Europe  and  much 
of  the  world  was  rolled  up.  the  press  cameras 
were  focused  on  the  three  leaders — not  on 
the  nameless  ones  in  the  background.  Only 
later  did  history  relate  who  they  were  and 
what  thev  did  President  Roosevelt  was  a 
dying  man.  He  took  with  him  to  Yalta  his 
Secretary  of  Stete.  Edward  G.  Stettlnlus,  who 
was  carried  to  the  Conference  on  a  stretcher. 
Tlie  two  main  issues  of  the  Conference  were 
the  United  Nations  and  Poland.  It  was  then 
that  the  idea  of  the  veto  was  born.  The  parti- 
tion of  Poland  was  decided:  Germany  was 
split:  Yugoslavia  was  amongst  the  victims, 
and  the  King  and  Prime  Minister  w-ere  per- 
suaded to  get  together  with  Tito.  Within  a 
few  months,  that  coalition  was  ended  and 
Tito  was  in  complete  control  of  the  country. 
The  Russians  had  gained  all  their  points. 
The  fate  of  Czechoslovakia,  Himgary,  Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria  and  Albania  became  a  fore- 
gone conclusion. 

And  who  advised  the  dying  American  Pres- 
ident  and  invalid  Secretary  of  State?  Harry 
S.  Hopkins  .  .  .  who  according  to  recent  pub- 
lications had  no  formal  status  in  the  Ameri- 
can delegation.  A  man  of  the  left  for  whom 
there  could  be  no  Anglo-American  ganging 
up  on  the  Russians.  The  other  person  present 
was  the  subsequently  notorious  Alger  Hiss, 
at  the  time  attached  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment It  took  a  long  time  for  the  F.B.I,  to 
catch  up  with  Alger  Hiss  and  get  him  con- 
victed of  spying,  and  during  that  time  the 
damage  was  done — not  by  the  leaders  but  by 
the  shadowy  figures  in  the  background. 

And,  today,  Mr.  Wilson  iias  built  up  a  rep- 
utation In  Britain  of  almost  incredible  folly. 
Popularity  polls  show  that  he  rates  lower  in 
public  esteem  than  practically  any  British 
Prime  Minister  at  any  time  But  what  is  more 
incredible  Is  than  any  one  man  In  a  position 
such  as  he  has  achieved  could  possibly  make 
so  many  errors  of  judgment.  His  efforts  to 
take  Britain  into  the  European  Common 
Market  failed.  His  policies  left  Aden  inde- 
pendent but  bloodstained.  His  Rhodesian 
policies  have  united  this  country  against 
him:  and  Mauritius  looks  like  being  another 
Aden.  The  tale  is  endless. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Wilson  has  many  advisers  It 
is  easy  to  say  that  he  is  the  victim  of  bad 
advice.  But  is  it?  Could  it  be  that  It  is  Just 
as  subtle  and  Machiavellian  as  that  given  to 
President  Roosevelt  at  Yalta? 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  FUNERAL  SERVICE  OF  DR. 
MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR.,  IN 
ATLANTA,  GA. 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  Tuesday,  April  9,  1968,  there  was  held 
what  was  probably  the  most  unusual 
funeral  tribute  ever  given  an  American 
who  had  never  held  a  public  offlce. 

On  that  day,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  was  laid  to  rest  in  his 
native  soil  in  a  funeral  service  in  w^hich 
hundreds  of  thousands  participated. 

First,  at  10:30  in  the  morning  thei'e 
was  the  limited  audience  which  was  able 
to  crowd  into  the  Ebenezer  Baptist 
Church,  of  which  Dr.  King's  father.  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  Kiiig,  Sr.,  was  pastor.  A 
memorial  service  was  held  there. 

This  was  followed  by  the  march  of  the 
funeral  procession  from  the  Ebenezer 
Baptist  Church  in  Atlanta,  Ga..  to  the 
campus  of  Morehouse  College  in  At- 
lanta— a  march  of  approximately  5  miles, 
in  which  hundreds  of  thousands  partici- 
pated. The  filial  service  was  held  on  the 
campus  of  Morehouse  College  in  the  af- 
ternoon. The  entire  services — march  and 
final  services — embraced  a  period  of  some 
6  hours. 

Following  the  memorial  march,  the 
memorial  service  on  the  campus  of  More- 
house College  was  held  in  the  open,  and 
thei-eby  many  thousands  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  had  made  the  march 
were  able  to  be  visible  participants. 

In  the  final  service,  the  stirring  f  tuieral 
eulogy  by  Benjamin  E.  Mays,  president 
emeritus  of  Morehouse  College,  was 
heard  by  many  tens  of  millions  on  tele- 
vision and  radio  in  America,  and  stirred 
the  people  of  the  Nation. 

The  entire  services  and  the  march  and 
the  oration  by  Dr.  Mays  were  televised 
all  day  long  that  day  by  the  television 
networks  of  America,  and  were  viewed  by 
untold  tens  of  millions  of  people. 

Having  been  in  Atlanta.  Ga,,  that  day 
as  a  personal  participant  in  the  services 
and  having  been  requested  to  make  the 
order  of  service  available  to  many  peo- 
ple, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks  the  complete  order  of  the 
funeral  services  under  the  title,  "Obse- 
quies. Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,"  as 
printed  in  14-page  booklet  form  and 
used  at  the  ser\'ice  April  9,  1968.  I  also 
request  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  the  stirring  funeral 
eulogy  by  Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Mays,  presi- 
dent emeritus  of  Morehouse  College. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Obsequies:  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  April. 
9,  1968.  10:30  a.m.,  Ebenezer  Baptist 
Church — 2:00  p.m..  the  Campus  op 
Morehouse   College,    Atlanta.    Ga. 

martin  luther  king.  jr..   1929-68 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  Is  like  the  great 
Yggdrasll   tree,   "whose  roots,"   a   ix>et   said, 
"are    deep    In    earth    but    in    whose    upper 
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branches  the  stars  of  heaven  are  glowing  and 
astir." 

His  roots  went  deeply  Into  the  Inferno  of 
slavery,  this  black  baby  born  January  15, 
1929,  to  Alberta  Williams  King  and  Martin 
Luther  King,  Sr.  Now  the  roots  have  grown  to 
those  upper  branches,  and  he  Ls  indeed 
among  the  stars  of  heaven,  this  beautiful 
man.   husband,   father,   pastor,  leader. 

He  is  free  and  he  is  home,  and  the  world 
has  come  to  his  home  to  honor  him  and  hope- 
fully, to  repent  the  sins  against  him  and  all 
humanity. 

Martin  Luther  King  came  of  a  deeply  re- 
ligious family  tradition.  His  great  grand- 
Lither  was  a  slave  exhorter.  His  maternal 
grandfather,  the  Rev.  Adam  Daniel  Williams, 
was  the  second  pastor  of  Ebenezer  Baptist 
Church  where  for  eight  years.  Dr.  King  and 
his  father  were  co-pastors. 

This  lineage  which  permeated  his  life  was 
•m  enormous  influence  on  him  and  what  he 
would  ultimately  become. 

His  father,  born  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
in  Stockbndge.  Georgia,  came  to  Atlanta  In 
1916  In  1925.  Martin  Luther  King  Sr  mar- 
ried Alberta  Williams.  They  were  blessed  with 
u  daughter  and  two  sons.  The  youngest  son 
IS  the  Reverend  Alfred  Daniel  Williams  King 
of  Louisville.  Kentucky,  who  went  to  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee,  one  iniamous  day  "to  help 
my  brother."  The  daughter  Is  Christine  King 
Farrls  of  Atlanta,  who  went  to  a  home  that 
night  to  comfort  her  brothers  wife.  The 
other  son  was  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Reared  in  a  home  of  love,  understanding, 
and  compassion,  young  Martin  was  to  find 
501  Auburn  Avenue  a  buffer  against  the 
rampant  injustices  of  the  "sick  society"  for 
which  he  would  become  the  physician. 

A  serious  student.  Martin  Luther  King  was 
an  early  admissions  student  at  Morehouse 
College  in  Atlanta,  from  which  he  graduated 
with  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1948. 

His  great  "wrestling  Inside  with  the  prob- 
lem of  a  vocation"  must  have  been  prophetic 
of  the  many  agonizing  hours  which  would 
eventually  characterize  his  life 

Having  felt  the  stings  of  "man's  inhu- 
manity to  man,"  Martin  Luther  King  be- 
lieved law  would  be  his  sphere  lor  combating 
injustices.  The  ministry  as  he  saw  it  was  not 
socially  relevant:  however,  at  Morehouse,  in 
the  brilliant  Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Mays,  he  saw 
the  Ideal  of  what  he  wanted  a  minister  to  be. 
In  his  Junior  year,  he  gave  himself  to  the 
ministry. 

At  Crozer  Theological  Seminary  in  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  Martin  Luther  King  was  fur- 
ther s'timulated  but  still  his  quest  for  a 
method  to  end  social  evil  continued.  Through 
courses  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
deep,  serious  reading,  and  provocative  lec- 
tures, he  began  to  find  answers  which  would 
crvstalllze  his  thinking  and  give  him  the 
philosophy  by  which  he  would  "redeem  the 
soul  of  America."  Because  of  the  color  of 
his  skin,  his  life  was  threatened  at  this  insti- 
tution, but  with  the  aplomb  that  would  be 
typical  of  his  response  to  later  threats,  he 
disarmed  his  attacker. 

He  was  the  first  Negro  to  be  elected  presi- 
dent of  Crozer'B  student  body,  and  this  began 
what  would  become  a  series  of  firsts  for  this 
son  whose  roots  were  in  slavery. 

With  a  partially  satisfied,  but  still  fer- 
menting mind,  he  matriculated  at  Boston 
University,  at  the  time  the  center  of  per- 
sonallsm,  the  philosophical  posture  which  he 
had  adopted.  Studying  under  two  of  the 
great-est  exponents  of  his  philosophy.  Martin 
King  was  to  find  this  theory  an  enormously 
sustaining  force  In  the  future. 

In  Boston,  he  met  Coretta  Scott,  an 
equally  concerned  and  talented  New  England 
Conservatory  student  from  the  South.  On 
June  18,  1953,  at  her  Marlon.  Alabama  home 
she  became  Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
She  was  later  to  realize  her  highest  dreams, 
not  in  concertlzing,  but  in  singing  the  songs 
of  freedom  and  being  her  husband's  disciple 
from  "Montgomery  to  Montgomery." 
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This  ha^y  marriage  brought  Into  life  four 
children;  Yolanda  Denlse,  born  November  17. 
1955;  Martin  Luther  III.  born  October  23. 
1957:  Dexter  Scott,  born  January  30,  1961; 
and  Bemlce  Albertlne,  born  March  28.  1963. 

The  Ph.D.  degree  was  awarded  Martin 
Luther  King  in  1955,  and  again  there  was  a 
great  ■wrestling  inside."  Sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  his  native  South,  he  decided  to  re- 
turn to  the  land  from  whence  he  had  sprung. 
and  preach  a  ■socially  relevant  and  Intel- 
lectually responsible"  gospel.  He  accepted 
the  ■'call"  to  Dexter  Avenue  Baptist  Church 
in  Montgomery.  Aabama,  and  began  his  pas- 
torate September  1.  1954. 

The  cradle  of  the  Confederacy  was  a  seeth- 
ing cauldron  of  racial  Injustice,  and  this 
grandson  of  a  founder  of  the  Atlanta  Branch 
NAACP  was  asked  to  assume  the  presidency 
of  the  Montgomery  Branch  NAACP.  Again  the 
wrestle. 

Finally,  he  answered  negatively,  but  on 
December  !.  1955.  the  refusal  of  Mrs  Rosa 
Parks  to  give  up  her  seat  to  a  white  man  on 
a  Montgomery  bus  made  the  young,  erudite 
minister  answer  affirmatively  when  asked  to 
chair  the  newly  formed  Montgomery  Im- 
provement Association. 

Mrs.  Parks'  arrest  for  violation  of  the  sys- 
tem of  racial  segregation  set  otT  .i  new  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  Daring  to  do  what  was  right. 
Ralph  and  Juanlta  .Abernathy  stood  up  with 
Martin  and  Coretta  King  when  there  were 
nothing  but  'valleys  of  despair."  and  their 
loyalty  has  never  known  the  midnight. 

Now,  the  myriad  religious  and  philosophi- 
cal forces  which  had  shaped  his  life  would 
be  put  to  the  test  and  this  selfless,  compas- 
sionate man  would  'forget  himself  into  im- 
mortality." 

"Christian  love  can  bring  brotherhood  on 
earth.  There  Is  an  element  of  God  in  every 
man,"  said  he  after  his  home  was  bombed 
in  Montgomery.  This  new  attack  on  Ameri- 
ca's social  system  gave  every  day  application 
to  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  captured  the 
conscience  of  the  world. 

On  April  4,  1968.  an  assassin  took  the 
earthly  Ufa  of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 

Profound,  but  unpretentious:  gentle,  but 
valiant;  Baptist,  but  ecumenical:  loving  jus- 
tice, but  hating  Injustice;  the  deep  roots  of 
this  Great  Spirit  resolved  the  .igonLzlng 
wrestling  and  gave  all  mankind  new  hope 
for  a  bright  tomorrow. 

It  Is.  now.  for  us.  the  living  to  dedicate 
and  rededlcate  our  lives  to  the  Cause  which 
Martin  Luther  King  so  nobly  advanced. 

He  Had  o  Dream. 

THE  LE.'^DERSHIP  OF  M.\BTIN  LUTHER  KING.  JR 

1955-56:  Montgomery  Bus  Boycott. 

1957-  Founding  of  "he  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  (SCLC). 

1958:  Beginning  of  massive  South-wide 
voter  registration. 

1959  Nonviolent  education  programs; 
school  integration  drives. 

1960:  Pounding  of  :ne  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Conimittee;  the  sit-in  move- 
ment. 

1961 :  Freedom  Rides:  the  Albany  Move- 
ment— Albany.  Georgia. 

1962;  Esuiblisliment  of  SCLC  Citizenship 
Education  Program  and  SCLC  Operation 
Breadbasket. 

1963:  The  Birmingham  Movement;  The 
March  on  Washington. 

1964:  The  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of   1964. 

1965:  The  Selma-to-Montgomery  March; 
The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

1966:  The  Chicago  Movement;  the  March 
Against  Fear  in  Mississippi. 

1967:  The  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  call  for 
peace;  the  Cleveland  Movement. 

1968:  The  Poor  People's  Campaign;  Mem- 
phis. 

MEMORML  services:    MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.  JR.. 
1929    68— .\TLANTA.  GA.,  APRIL  9,  1968 

I.  Ebenezer   Baptist   Church,   Family   and 

Faith. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

II  Memorial  March.  Commitment  and 
Movement. 

III.  The  Morehouse  College  Campus. 
Knowledge  and  Wisdom. 

IV.  Interment,  "Free  at  last,  free  at  last! 
Thank  God  Alrnighty.  I'm  free  at  last!" 

I.  Memorial  services.  Martirt  Luther  King,  Jr.. 
Ebenezer  Baptist  Church.  10:30  A.M. 

The  Reverend  Ralph  David  Abernathy,  Of- 
ficiating. 

Processional:  "Cortege."  Dupre. 

Hymn:  "When  I  Survey  the  Wondroiis 
Cross."  arr.  Lowell  Mason. 

Prayer:  The  Reverend  Ronald  English.  As- 
sistant Pastor.  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church. 

H>-mn:  "In  Christ  There  Is  No  East  or 
West."  Alexander  R.  Relnagle. 

Old  Testament  Scripture:  The  Reverend 
William  H  Borders.  Pastor,  Wheat  Street 
Baptist  Church. 

Hymn:  'Softly  and  Tenderly."  Will  L. 
Thompson. 

New  Testament  Scripture:  The  Reverend 
E.  H.  Dorsey,  Pastor,  Tabernacle  Baptist 
Church. 

Hymn:  "Where  He  Leads  Me."  J.  S.  Norris. 

Tribute.  Dr.  L.  Harold  De  Wolfe,  Mentor  of 
Dr.  King. 

Solo:  "My  Heavenly  Father  Watches  Over 
Me."  Charles  H.  Gabriel,  sung  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Gurley. 

Sermon  excerpts. 

Spiritual:    "Bal  n   in   Gilead."   Traditional. 

Recessional:  "Largo"  from  "Seic  World 
Symphony,"  Dvorak. 

//.  Memorial  March 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  marched  :or  free- 
dom. We  march  today  in  grateful  recognition 
of  the  freedom  he  has  now  achieved. 

///.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  The  Campus  of 
Morehouse  College.  2:00  P.M. 

The  Reverend  Ralph  David  Abernathy, 
Officiating. 

Prelude:  Improvisations  on  Negro  Spirit- 
uals, Improvisations  on  "We  Shall  Overcome." 

Processional:  "Cortege."  Dupre. 

Hymn:  "O  God,  Our  Help  In  Ages  Past," 
Isaac  Watts 

Prayer:  Dr.  Gardner  C.  Taylor.  President, 
Progressive  National  Baptist  Convention. 

Old  Testament  Scripture:  Rabbi  Abraham 
Heschel.  Professor,  Jewish  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  America. 

Spiritual:  "Balm  in  Gilead."  Traditional, 
Morehouse  College  Glee  Club. 

New  Testament  Scripture:  The  Reverend 
Franklin  C.  Frye,  President.  National  Council 
of  Churches. 

Spiritual:  "Ain't  Got  Time  to  Die."  Tradi- 
tional. Ebenezer  Baptist  Church  Choir. 

Tributes:  The  Honorable  Ivan  Allen,  Jr.. 
Mayor,  City  of  Atlanta;  Mr.  Robert  J.  Collier, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Deacons,  Ebenezer  Bap- 
tist Church;  Most  Reverend  John  J.  Wright, 
Bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Mrs. 
Rosa  Parks.  "Mother"  of  Montgomery  Move- 
ment; The  Reverend  J.  E.  Lowery,  .hairman. 
Board  of  Directors.  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference:  The  Reverend 
Andrew  J.  Young,  Executive  Vice  President. 
Southern   Christian   Leadership   Conference. 

Solo:  "Precious  Lord,  Take  My  Hand," 
Thomas  A.  Dorsey.  sung  by  Miss  Mahalla 
Jackson. 

Eulogy:  Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Mays.  President 
Emeritus,  Morehouse  College. 

Hymn;  "The  Morehouse  College  Hymn," 
J.  O.  B.  Mozeley.  "We  Shall  Overcome." 

Benediction:  Bishop  W.  R.  Wilkes.  Presid- 
ing Bishop.  Third  Episcopal  District,  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Recessional:  "Largo"  from  "New  World 
Symphony,"  Dvorak. 

IV.  Interment 

South  'View  Cemetery. 

THE    DREAMS    AND    INSPIRATION    OF    MARTIN 
LUTHER    KING,    JR. 

1958:  "History  has  thrust  upon  our  gen- 
eration an  indescribably  important  destiny — 
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to  complete  a  process  of  democratization 
which  our  nation  has  too  long  developed  too 
slou-ly.  How  we  deal  with  this  crucial  sit- 
uation icill  determine  ovr  moral  health  as 
individuals,  our  cultural  health  as  a  region, 
our  political  health  as  a  nation,  and  our 
prestige  as  a  leader  of  the  free  world." 

Statement  to  an  Alabama  judge.  1958: 
"Although  I  cannot  pay  the  fine.  I  will  will- 
ingly accept  the  alternative  which  you  pro- 
vide, and  that  I  will  do  without  malice." 

1962:  "It  may  get  me  crucified.  I  may  even 
die.  But  I  want  it  said  even  if  I  die  m  the 
struggle  that  'He  died  to  make  men  free'." 

Letter  from  a  Birmingham  Jail  April,  1963: 
"The  question  is  not  whether  we  ivill  be  cx- 
tremiitt  but  what  kind  of  extremists  will  we 
be.  Will  xcc  be  extremi.^.ts  for  hate  or  will  we 
be  extremists  for  the  preservation  of  injus- 
tice— or  will  we  be  extremists  for  the  cause 
of  justice? 

The  March  on  Washington.  August  28, 
1963:  '■/  have  a  dream  that  my  fow  little 
children  will  one  day  live  in  a  nation  where 
they  ivill  not  be  judged  by  the  color  of  their 
skin  but  the  content  of  their  character." 

1964:  "Some  of  you  have  knives,  and  I  ask 
you  to  put  them  up.  Some  of  you  have  arms. 
and  I  ask  you  to  put  them  up.  Get  the 
weapon  of  nonviolence,  the  breastplate  of 
righteousness,  the  armor  of  truth  and  just 
keep  marching." 

On  taking  a  position  against  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  1967:  "Cowardice  asks  the  ques- 
tion. 'Is  it  safe?'  Expediency  asks  the  ques- 
tion. Is  It  politics?'  Vanity  asks  the  question. 
'Is  It  popular?'  But  conscience  asks  the  ques- 
tion. Is  it  right?'  And  there  comes  a  time 
when  one  must  take  a  position  that  is  neither 
safe,  nor  politic,  nor  popular,  but  he  must 
take  it  because  conscience  tells  him  that  it 
IS  right." 

On  the  Poor  People's  Campaign.  1968: 
"Poor  people's  lives  are  disrupted  and  di^;- 
located  every  day.  We  want  to  put  a  stop  to 
this.  Poverty,  racism  and  discrimination 
cause  families  to  be  kept  apart,  men  to  he- 
come  desperate,  women  to  live  in  fear,  and 
children  to  starve." 

April  3.  1968:  "Like  anybody.  I  icould  like 
to  live  a  long  life.  Longevity  has  its  place 
But  I'm  not  concerned  about  that  now.  I 
just  want  to  do  God's  icill  .  .  .  I've  looked 
over  and  I've  seen  the  promised  land.  I  may 
not  get  there  u-ith  you.  but  I  loant  yoit  to 
know  tonight  that  we  as  a  people  will  get 
to  the  promised  land." 

HONORARY    PALLBEARERS 

Board  of  Deacons,  Ebenezer  Baptist 
Church.  S.C.L.C.  Staff,  Men  of  the  Clergy. 

ACTIVE     PALLBEARERS 

1.  Mr.  Milton  Cornelius. 

2.  Mr.  Jethro  English. 

3.  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson. 
4    Mr.  Howard  Dowdy. 

5.  Reverend  C.  K.  Steele 

6.  Reverend  Fred  Shuttlesworth 

7.  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson. 

8.  Reverend  Fred  C.  Bennette. 

I  TRIED  TO   LOVE   AND   SERVE    HUMANITY 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr..  Ebenezer  Baptist 
Church,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Sunday.  February 
4,  1968:  "If  any  of  you  are  around  when  I  have 
meet  my  day.  I  don't  want  a  long  funeral. 
And  If  you  get  somebody  to  deliver  the  eu- 
logy, teil  him  not  to  talk  too  long  .  .  Tell 
them  not  to  mention  that  I  have  a  Nobel 
Peace  Prize.  That  Isn't  important.  Tell  them 
not  to  mention  that  I  have  three  or  four 
hundred  other  awards.  That's  not  important 
Tell  thei:!  not  to  mention  where  I  went  to 
school.  I'd  like  someoody  to  mention  that 
day.  that  ■Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  tried  to 
give  his  life  serving  others.'  I'd  like  for  some- 
body to  say  that  day,  that  'Martin  Luther 
King  Jr  tried  to  Icve  'oniobodv  '  I  wf.  X  vou 
to  say  that  day  that  I  tried  to  be  right  on 
the  war  question  I  want  you  to  be  able  to  say 
that  day.  that  I  did  try  t'..  leed  n.e  hunary. 
And  I  want  you  to  be  able  to  say  that  day 
that  I  did  try  in  my  life  to  clothe  those  who 
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were  naked.  I  want  you  to  say  on  that  day, 
that  I  did  try.  In  my  life,  to  visit  those  who 
were  in  prison.  I  want  you  to  say  that  I  tried 
to  love  and  serve  humanity." 

TO    OUR    FRIENDS 

In  this  hour  of  sadness,  we  wish  to  ac- 
knowledge with  deepest  gratitude  the  great 
c-utpourmg  of  .sympathy  and  warm  consola- 
tion we  have  received  from  our  Iriends 
throughout  the  world.  You  have  lifted  our 
hearts,  and  with  your  help  and  the  immor- 
tal guiding  spirit  of  our  son,  husband,  fa- 
ther, brother,  martyred  leader — Martin  Lu- 
ther King.  Jr,  -We  S'natl  Uverrovie.  -The 
Family  of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

Funeral  under  the  direction  of:  Hanley  Bell 
Street  Funeral  Home,  Marcellous  Thornton 
Funeral  Home,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Eulogy  of  Dh.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 

.Atlanta,  Ga..  April  9,   1968 
Bv   Benjamin   E.  Mays,   president  omentus. 
Morehouse  College) 

To  be  honored  by  being  requested  to  give 
the  Eulogy  at  the  funeral  of  Doct;)r  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  is  like  asking  one  to  eulogize 
ills  decea.sed  son — .so  (.lose  and  so  dear  was  he 
!o  me  Our  friendship  goes  back  to  his  stu- 
cient  days  at  Morehouse  College.  It  is  not 
an  easy  task;  nevertheless.  I  accept  it.  with  a 
heavy  liearl  and  with  full  knowledge  of  ray 
i:iadequacy  to  do  justice  to  this  man.  It  was 
my  dexire  that  if  I  pre-deceased  DiKtor  King. 
i.e  would  pay  tribute  to  me  on  my  final  day. 
It  was  his  laish  that  if  he  pre-deceased  me.  I 
v.-ijuld  deliver  the  homily  at  his  funeral.  Fate 
i.as  decreed  that  1  eulogize  him.  I  wish  it 
iiiight  have  been  otherwl.se.  for,  alter  all.  I 
,  ni  three  score  years  and  ten  and  Martin 
Luther  is  dead  at  thirty-nine. 

.•Mthough  there  are  some  who  rejoice  in 
iiis  death,  there  are  millions  across  the  length 
iind  breadth  of  this  v.^orld  who  are  smitten 
■■.ith  grief  that  this  friend  of  mankind — all 
in.mkind— has  been  cut  down  in  the  (lower  of 
Lis  youth.  So,  multitudes  here  and  in  foreign 
Linds.  queens,  kings,  heads  of  governments, 
'.ne  clergy  of  the  world,  and  the  common  man 
eierywhere.  are  praying  that  C^od  will  be  with 
the  family,  the  American  people,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  this  tragic 
Lour.  We  hope  that  this  universal  concern 
v.ii!  bring  comfort  to  the  family — for  grief  is 
like  a  heavy  load:  when  shared  it  is  easier 
',  J  bear.  We  come  today  to  help  you  carry  the 
load. 

'\Ve  have  assembled  here  from  every  section 
■:  this  great  nation  and  from  other  parts  of 
the  world  to  give  thanks  to  God  that  He 
eave  to  America,  at  this  moment  in  history. 
Martin  Lu'..her  King.  Jr,  Truly  God  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons.  How  strange!  God  called 
the  grandson  of  a  slave  on  his  lathers  side, 
and  the  grandson  of  a  man  born  during  the 
Civil  War  on  his  mothers  side,  and  said  to 
him:  Martin  Luther,  ^■peak  to  America  about 
liar  and  peace:  about  social  justice  and  racial 
ihncrivnnation:  about  its  obligation  to  the 
poor;  and  about  non-violence  as  a  loay  of 
perfecting  social  change  in  a  world  of  bru- 
tality and  war. 

Here  was  a  man  who  believed  with  all  of 
)us  might  that  the  pursuit  of  violence  at 
any  time  is  ethically  and  morally  wrong; 
t'nat  God  and  the  moral  weight  of  the  uni- 
verse are  against  it:  that  violence  is  self- 
ciefeaiing;  and  that  only  love  and  forgiveness 
can  break  the  vicious  circle  of  revenge.  He 
believed  that  non-violence  would  prove  ef- 
fective in  the  abolition  of  injustice  in  poli- 
tics, economics,  in  education,  and  in  race 
relations.  He  was  convinced,  also,  that  peo- 
ple could  not  be  moved  to  abolish  voluntar- 
•  •■.  the  inhumanity  of  man  to  man  by  mere 
per.suaslon  and  pleading,  but  that  they  could 
be  moved  to  do  so  by  dramatizing  the  evil 
through  massive  non- violent  resistance.  He 
believed  that  non- violent  direct  action  was 
necessary  to  supplement  the  non-violent  vic- 
tories won  in  the  Federal  courts.  He  believed 
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that  the  non-violent  approach  to  solving  so- 
cial problems  would  ultimately  prove  to  be 
reaempiive. 

Out  of  this  conviction,  history  records  the 
marches  in  Montgomery.  Birmingham,  Selma. 
Chicago,  and  other  cities  He  gave  people  an 
ethical  and  moral  way  to  engage  in  activi- 
ties designed  to  periect  social  change  wlth- 
L'Ut  bloodshed  :uid  violence;  and  v.  hen  vio- 
lence did  erupt  It  was  that  which  is  potential 
m  aiiv  protest  which  alms  to  uproot  deeplv 
intrenched  wrongs  No  reasonable  person 
would  deny  that  the  activities  and  the  per- 
s>..nality  of  Marlin  Luther  King.  Jr..  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  success  ol  the  student 
sit-in  movements;  in  aljolishlng  .segregation 
in  downtown  establishments;  ..nd  that  his 
activities  contributed  mightily  l.j  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Civil  Rights  legislation  of  1964 
and  1965. 

Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  believed  In  a 
united  America;  that  the  walls  ol  separation 
brought  on  by  legal  and  de  lactn  segrega- 
tion, and  discrimination  based  on  race  and 
color,  could  be  eradicated.  As  he  .said  in  his 
Washington  Monument  address;  I  have  a 
dream"'. 

He  liad  faith  in  his  country.  He  died  striv- 
ing to  deseproeaie  and  Integrate  America  to 
the  end  that  this  great  nation  ol  ours,  born 
in  revolution  and  blood,  conceived  m  liberty 
and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  iree  and  equal,  will  truly  become 
the  lifihthoute  of  freedom  where  none  will 
be  denied  because  his  skm  Is  black  and  none 
favored  because  his  eyes  are  blue;  where  our 
nation  will  be  militarily  strong  but  perpetu- 
ally at  peace;  econonucally  secure  but  Just: 
learned  but  wi.<=e;  where  the  [joorest  —  the 
tarbase  collectors — 'aiU  have  bread  enough 
and  to  spare;  where  no  one  will  be  poorly 
housed,  each  educated  up  to  his  capacity: 
and  where  the  richest  will  understand  the 
meaning  cf  empathy.  This  was  his  dream, 
and  the  end  toward  which  he  strove.  As  he 
and  his  followers  so  often  sang:  'We  shall 
o\'ercome  someday:  black  and  white  to- 
gether' 

Let  it  be  thoroughly  understood  that  our 
deceased  brother  did  not  embrace  non-vio- 
lence out  of  fear  or  cowardice.  Moral  courage 
was  one  of  his  noblest  virtues.  As  Mahatma 
Gandhi  challenged  the  British  Empire  with- 
out a  sword  and  won.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  challenged  the  interracial  wrongs  of  his 
country  without  a  gun  And  he  had  the  faith 
to  believe  that  he  would  win  the  battle  for 
social  justice.  I  make  bold  to  .issert  that  it 
took  more  courage  for  King  to  practice  non- 
violence than  it  took  his  assassin  to  fire  the 
fatal  shot.  The  assassin  is  a  coward:  he  com- 
mitted his  foul  act  and  fled.  When  Martin 
Luther  disobeyed  an  unjust  law.  he  accepted 
the  consequences  of  his  actions.  He  never  ran 
away  and  he  never  begged  for  mercy.  He  re- 
turned to  the  Birmingham  jail  to  serve  his 
time. 

Perhaps  he  was  more  courageous  than 
soldiers  who  fight  and  die  on  the  battlefield. 
There  is  an  element  of  compulsion  in  their 
dying.  But  when  Martin  Luther  faced  death 
again  and  again,  and  finally  embraced  it. 
there  was  no  external  pressure.  He  was  actim; 
on  an  inner  compulsion  that  drove  him  on. 
More  courageous  than  those  who  advocate 
violence  as  a  way  out.  for  they  carry  weapons 
of  destruction  for  defense.  But  Martin  Lu- 
ther faced  the  dogs,  the  police,  jail,  heavy 
criticism,  and  finally  death:  and  he  never 
carried  a  gun,  not  even  a  knife  to  defend  him- 
self. He  had  only  his  faith  in  a  just  God  to 
rely  on:  and  the  belief  that  "thrice  Is  he 
armed  who  has  his  quarrels  just".  The  faith 
that  Brownlny  writes  about  when  he  says: 
One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but 
marched  breast  forward;  Never  doubted  that 
clouds  would  break;  Never  dreamed  that 
right  though  worsted  wrong  would  triumph; 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight 
better,  sleep  to  wake." 

Coupled  with  moral  courage  was  Martin 
Luther  King,   Jr.'s   capacity  to  love  people. 
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Though  deeply  committed  to  a  prokirani  of 
freedom  lor  Negroes,  he  had  love  and  concern 
for  all  kinds  of  peoples.  He  drew  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  high  and  the  low;  none  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor.  He  believed 
especially  that  he  was  sent  to  champion  the 
cause  of  the  man  farthest  down.  He  would 
probably  say  that,  if  death  had  to  cornel  am 
■itrf  there  was  no  greater  cause  to  die  /or 
than  fighting  to  get  a  ^ist  tvagc  jor  garbage 
(  otlrctors  H'  was  supra  race,  supra  nation, 
supr.i  dtnoiiiiu.iiion.  aupra  class,  and  supra 
culture.  He  belonged  to  the  world  and  to 
mankind.  Now  he  belongs  to  posterity. 

But  there  Is  a  dichotomy  in  all  this.  This 
man  was  loved  by  .some  and  hated  by  others. 
If  any  man  knew  the  meaning  of  suflcring. 
King  knew  House  bombed;  living  day  by 
day  lor  thirteen  years  under  constant  threats 
of  death;  maliciously  accused  of  being  a 
Communist;  falsely  accused  of  being  in- 
sincere and  seeking  the  limelight  for  his  own 
glory;  stabbed  by  a  member  of  his  own  race; 
slugged  in  a  hotel  lobby;  jailed  thirty  times; 
occasionally  deeply  hurt  because  friends  be- 
trayed him- — and  yet  this  man  had  no  bitter- 
ness in  his  heart,  no  rancor  in  his  soul,  no 
revenge  in  his  mind;  and  he  went  up  and 
clown  the  length  and  breadth  of  his  world 
preaching  non-violence  and  the  redemptive 
power  of  love.  He  believed  with  all  of  his 
heart,  mind,  and  soul  that  the  way  t<5  peace 
and  brotherhood  is  through  non-violence, 
love,  and  suffering.  He  was  severely  criti- 
cized for  his  opposition  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. It  must  be  said,  however,  that  one 
could  hardly  expect  a  prophet  of  Doctor 
King's  commitments  to  advocate  non-vio- 
lence at  home  and  violence  In  Vietnam.  Non- 
violence to  King  was  total  commitment  not 
only  in  solving  the  problems  of  race  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  solving  the  problems 
of  the  world. 

Surely  this  man  was  called  of  God  to  do 
this  work.  If  Amos  and  Mlcah  were  prophets 
III  the  eighth  century.  B.C.,  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr..  was  a  prophet  in  the  twentieth 
century.  If  Isaiah  was  called  of  God  to 
prophesy  in  his  day.  Martin  Luther  was  called 
of  God  to  prophesy  In  his  time.  If  Hosea  was 
sent  to  preach  love  and  forgiveness  centuries 
ago,  Martin  Luther  was  sent  to  expound  the 
doctrine  of  non-violence  and  forgiveness 
In  the  third  quarter  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. If  Jesus  was  called  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  poor.  Martin  Luther  was  called  to 
give  dignity  to  the  common  man.  If  a 
prophet  is  one  who  interprets  in  clear  and  in- 
telligible language  the  will  of  God.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  fits  that  designation.  If  a 
jirophet  is  one  who  does  not  seek  popular 
causes  to  espouse,  but  rather  the  causes 
which  he  thinks  are  right.  Martin  Luther 
qualified  (Jii  that  score. 

No!  He  was  not  ahead  of  liis  time.  No  man 
is  ahead  of  his  time.  Every  man  Is  within  his 
star,  each  in  his  time.  Each  man  must  re- 
spond to  the  call  of  God  In  his  lifetime  and 
not  in  somebody  else's  time.  Jesus  had  to 
respond  to  the  call  of  God  In  the  first  cen- 
tury. A.D..  and  not  In  the  twentieth  century. 
He  had  but  one  life  to  live.  He  couldn't  wait, 
even  though  he  died  young.  How  long  do  vou 
think  Jesus  would  have  had  to  wait  lor  the 
constituted  authorities  to  accept  him? 
Twenty-five  years?  A  hundred  years?  A  *hou- 
.sand?  He  died  at  thirty-three.  He  couldn't 
wait.  Paul,  Galileo,  Copernicus,  Martin 
Luther,  the  Protestant  reformer,  Gandhi  and 
Nehru,  couldn't  wait  for  another  time.  They 
had  to  act  in  their  lifetimes.  No  man  Is  ahead 
of  his  time.  Abraham,  leaving  his  country  in 
obedience  to  God's  call;  Moses  leading  a  re- 
bellious people  to  the  Promised  Land;  Jesus 
dying  on  a  cross:  Galileo  on  his  knees  recant- 
ing; Lincoln  dying  of  .Tn  .issassln's  bullet; 
Woodrow  Wilson  crusading  for  a  League  of 
Nations;  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  dying  fight- 
ing for  Justice  for  garbage  collectors — none 
of  these  men  were  ahead  of  their  time.  'With 
them  the  time  was  al'ways  ripe  to  do  that 
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which  was  right  and  that  which  needs  to  be 
done. 

Too  bad  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  died  so 
young.  I  feel  that  way.  aw  But.  as  I  have 
said  many  times  before,  it  isn't  how  long  one 
lives,  but  how  well.  It's  what  one  accom- 
pllshee  for  mankind  that  naatt«rs.  Jesus  died 
at  33:  Joan  of  Arc  at  19;  Byron  and  Burns 
at  36;  Keats  and  Marlow  at  29;  Shelley  at  30, 
Dunbar  before  35:  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
at  46:  William  Rainey  Harper  at  49:  and  Mar- 
tin Luther  King.  Jr..  at  39. 

We  all  pray  that  the  assassin  will  be  ap- 
prehended and  brought  to  justice  But.  make 
no  mistake,  the  American  p>eople  are  in  part 
responsible  for  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.'s.. 
death.  The  assassin  heard  enough  condemna- 
tion of  King  and  of  Neerces  to  feel  that  he 
had  public  support  He  knew  millions  hated 
King 

The  Memphis  offlclals  must  bear  some 
of  the  guilt  for  Martin  Luther's  assassina- 
tion. The  strike  should  have  been  settled 
several  w^eeks  ago  The  lowest  paid  men  In 
cur  society  should  not  have  to  strike  for  a 
more  just  wage.  \  century  after  Emancipa- 
tion, and  after  the  enactment  of  the  13th, 
14th,  and  15th  Amendments,  it  should  not 
have  been  necessary  for  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr  ,  to  8*age  marches  in  Montgomery.  Birm- 
ingham, and  Selma,  and  go  to  Jail  thirty  times 
trving  to  achieve  for  his  people  those  rights 
which  people  of  lighter  hue  get  by  virtue  of 
their  being  born  white  We,  too.  are  guilty 
of  murder.  It  is  time  for  the  .American  peo- 
ple to  repent  and  msJce  democracy  equally 
applicable  to  all  Americans  What  can  we  do'' 
We.  and  not  the  assassin,  not  the  preju- 
diced, not  the  apostle  of  hate,  ice  represent 
America  at  its  best  We  have  the  power — not 
the  assassins — to  make  things  right 

If  we  love  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  and  re- 
spect him.  as  this  crowd  surely  testifies,  let 
us  see  to  it  that  he  did  not  die  in  vain:  let  us 
.see  to  it  that  we  do  not  dishonor  his  name 
by  trying  to  solve  our  problems  through 
noting  in  the  streets.  Violence  was  foreign 
to  his  nature.  He  warned  that  continued 
riots  could  produce  a  Fascist  state.  But  let 
us  see  to  it  also  that  the  conditions  that 
cause  riots  are  promptly  removed,  as  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  is  trying  to  get  us 
to  do.  Let  black  and  white  alike  search  their 
hearts:  and  if  there  be  prejudice  in  our 
hearts  against  any  racial  or  ethnic  group, 
let  us  exterminate  it.  and  let  us  pray,  as 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr ,  would  pray  if 
he  could:  Father,  forgive  them  for  they  knov: 
not  ichat  they  do  If  we  do  this.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr..  will  have  died  a  redemptive  death 
from  which  all  mankind  will  benefit.  More- 
house College  will  never  be  the  same  be- 
cause Martin  Luther  came  by  here:  and  the 
nation  and  the  world  will  be  indebted  to  him 
for  centuries  to  come.  It  is  natural,  therefore, 
that  we  here  at  Morehouse,  and  President 
Gloster,  would  want  to  memorialize  him  to 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all  students  who 
study  in  this  center. 

I  close  by  saying  to  you  what  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr..  believed:  //  physical  death  was  the 
price  he  had  to  pay  to  rid  America  of  preju- 
dice and  injustice,  nothing  could  be  more 
redemptive.  And.  to  paraphrase  the  words  of 
the  immortal  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  per- 
mit me  to  say  that  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.'s 
unfinished  work  on  earth  must  truly  be 
our  own. 


MR.   HARRY   J.   KONIARES 


HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF   ICASSACKtTSXTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'^S 

Monday,  May  27,  1968 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a  very  close  friend 
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of  mine  passed  away  abo'ird  an  airplane 
en  route  from  Hawaii  to  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  Harry  J.  Konlares.  born  in  Hello- 
kion.  Greece,  and  former  resident  of  my 
iiome  city  of  Maiden.  Mass.,  came  to  this 
countrj'  at  the  age  of  14.  His  business 
career,  mainly  as  a  restaurateur, 
spanned  more  than  a  half  century.  A 
member  of  the  Maiden  Rotarj-  Club  and 
Maiden  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  was 
founder  of  the  Massachusetts  Restaurant 
Association  and  also  served  as  director 
and  was  a  past  officer  of  the  National 
Restaurant  As.sociation. 

Mr.  Konlares  was  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing and  most  successful  business- 
men in  the  congressional  district  which  I 
am  privileged  to  represent,  as  well  as  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  He  epito- 
mized the  best  in  the  business  world. 
He  was  constantly  supporting  good 
causes,  giving  of  his  time  and  hi.s  ener- 
gies. I  for  one  will  never  forget  his  work, 
his  personality  and  his  outstanding  char- 
acter. 

I  present  at  this  time  an  excellent  edi- 
torial written  by  David  Brickman.  editor 
and  copublisher  of  the  Maiden  Evening 
News,  in  which  he  eulogized  the  late 
Harry  J.  Konlares. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  this  editorial  in 
the  Record  at  this  point.  The  editorial 
f  ollow^s  : 

Harry  J.   Koniares 

The  sudden  passing  of  Harry  J.  Koniares 
while  planing  home  with  his  wife  from  a 
vacation  in  Hawaii  last  Saturday  removes 
from  the  local  scene  a  figure  who  proved 
by  Ills  own  life  that  America  is,  indeed,  the 
land  of  opportunity. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury that  he  came  to  America,  as  a  youth 
of  but  14,  from  his  native  Greece.  As  ^vlth 
so  many  immigrants,  he  came  with  dreams 
and  aspirations,  but  little,  if  any,  money. 
He  knew  he  had  to  work,  and  he  did.  with 
a  zeal  and  determination  so  characteristic 
of  those  thousands  who  sought  on  these 
shores  a  new  way  of  life  and  an  opportunity 
to  achieve  something  meaningful  and  tangi- 
ble. 

Settled  in  Maiden  with  diligence  and  per- 
severance he  established  lilmself.  married, 
had  a  family,  and  finally  started  in  the 
restaurant  business.  The  Kernwood.  founded 
by  him  more  than  40  years  ago  on  Pleasant 
St..  quickly  established  its  reputation  as  a 
fine  eating  place  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston; 
and  as  its  reputation  grew,  so  did  Mr. 
Konlares'  affluence.  He  acquired  property  In 
Maiden  Sq.  and  in  every  instance  was  re- 
sponsible for  its  improvement  on  the  sound 
theory  that  well-cared  for  and  modem  bus- 
iness buildings  not  only  attract  responsible 
and  imaginative  tenants,  but  as  well  tend 
to  enhance  business  in  the  shopping  center 
as  well. 

The  growth  of  the  Kernwood  In  Maiden 
Is  a  testimonial  to  his  sagacity  and  dedica- 
tion to  serving  the  public  well.  While  in  later 
years  he  has  been  less  active  in  the  Kern- 
wood. he  enjoyed  seeing  his  two  sons,  John 
and  George,  not  only  follow  in  his  footsteps 
as  outstanding  restauranteurs  In  operating 
the  business,  but  also  expand  by  developing 
In  Lynnfield  another  Kernwood  restaurant. 

Harry  Konlares,  who  for  years  made  his 
home  with  his  wife  and  five  children  In 
Maiden  until  acquiring  a  home  in  Lynnfield. 
was  something  more  than  a  restaurateur  in 
Maiden,  however.  His  interests  were  broad 
and  varied:  and  his  concern  about  the  vital- 
ity and  growth  of  downtown  Maiden  was 
contlnuotis  and  imaginative.  No  undertaking 
to  Improve  Maiden  failed  to  have  support 
of  father  Konlares.  nor,  for  that  matter,  of 
his  children,  who  have  taken  to  heart  the 
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lessons  from  their  father  that  made  hini 
so  well-Uked  and  so  well-known  in  the 
Greater  Maiden  community. 

In  his  passing  at  77  it  can  be  well  said 
that  Harry  Konlares  lived  a  fruitful  and 
productive  life,  not  merely  as  a  husband 
and  father,  but  as  a  man  who  was  involved 
in  his  community  and  did  much  for  it.  All 
who  knew  him — and  there  are  so  many  who 
did  over  the  years — sympathize  with  h's 
lovely  family  In  their  hour  of  grief,  but  are 
the  better  for  having  encountered  him  in 
his  walk  through  life. 


PIECEMEAL  ATTACKS  ON  PROPERTY' 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  THtTRMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  of  May  23. 
1968.  contains  a  significant  article  en- 
titled "Piecemeal  Attacks  on  Property.' 
written  by  Mr.  David  Lawrence. 

Mr.  Lawrence  builds  a  case  on  the 
ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  a  par- 
cel pickup  area  in  a  suburban  shoppine 
center  cannot  be  protected  from  picket- 
ing by  minority  group  demonstrations. 
He  points  out  that  this  is  another  inva- 
sion of  privacy  by  a  ruling  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  in  effect  has  reduced 
the  rights  of  private  property  owners 
little  by  little  in  a  succession  of  decisions 
over  the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  Lawrence  cites  the  ruling  as  one 
that  will  have  far-reaching  effects  not 
only  in  labor  union  controversies  but  also 
on  the  rights  of  demonstrations  to  in- 
trude on  private  property. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  this  thought-provoking  arti- 
cle and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ii 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[FYom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Mav  23. 

1968] 

Piecemeal   .\ttacks   on   Property 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Nobody  In  official  life  would  venture  t~ 
exalt  communism  but.  little  by  little,  owners 
of  private  property  are  being  deprived  of  their 
rights  through  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Cour, 
of  the  United  States,  The  latest  decision  pro- 
claims that  even  though  a  number  of  store- 
may  combine  to  have  their  own  private  park- 
ing lot.  this  cannot  be  protected  against  pick- 
eting by  labor  union  advocates  or  by  minor- 
ity-group "demonstrators." 

The  case  decided  this  week  by  the  hign 
court  overruled  a  Pennsylvania  state  cour: 
which  had  enjoined  picketing  of  the  parcei- 
plckup  area  of  a  supermarket  and  the  ad- 
jacent parking  lot  in  a  suburban  shoppinc 
center.  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall,  however. 
in  writing  the  majority  opinion,  dealt  not 
merely  with  the  activities  of  labor  union 
pickets  who  were  trying  to  keep  business 
away  from  stores  whose  employes  were  non- 
union, but  also  broadened  picketing  right.- 
so  Js  to  Include  "consumers  protesting 
shoddy  or  overpriced  merchandise,  and  mi- 
nority groups  seeking  non-dlscrlminatory 
hiring  policies  that  a  contrary  decision  here 
would  have.  " 

The  net  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court  opin- 
ion Is  that  a  parking  lot  owned  and  operated 
by  private  businesses  are  nevertheless  subject 
to  picketing  and  "demonstrations."  No  ac- 
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count  Is  taken  of  the  possible  losses  or 
damage  the  retail  stores  might  suffer  because 
of  the  "demonstrations." 

Justice  Byron  White,  who  was  deputy  at- 
torney general  during  the  administration  of 
President  Kennedy,  wrote  In  a  dissenting 
opinion : 

"In  no  sense  are  any  parus  of  the  shopping 
center  dedicated  to  the  public  for  general 
purposes  or  the  occupants  of  the  plaza  exer- 
cising official  powers.  The  public  is  invited 
to  the  premises  but  only  in  order  to  do  busi- 
ness with  those  who  maintain  establishments 
there.  The  invitation  Is  to  shop  for  the  prod- 
ucts which  are  sold.  There  Is  no  general  Invi- 
tation to  use  the  parking  lot,  the  pick-up 
zone,  or  the  sidewalk  except  as  an  adjunct  to 
shopping. 

"No  one  Is  invited  to  use  the  parking 
lot  as  a  place  to  park  his  car  while  he  goes 
elsewhere  to  work.  The  driveways  and  lane 
for  auto  traffic  are  not  offered  for  use  as  gen- 
eral thoroughfares  leading  from  one  public 
.street  to  another.  Those  driveways  and  park- 
ing spaces  are  not  public  streets  and  thus 
available  for  parades,  public  meetings,  or 
other  activities  for  which  public  streets  are 
used." 

Justice  Hugo  Black,  in  another  dissenting 
opinion,  held  that  the  state  courts  injunc- 
tion was  valid.  He  said: 

■I  believe  that  whether  this  court  likes  It 
or  not  the  Constitution  recognizes  and  sup- 
ports the  concept  of  private  ownership  of 
proi>ertv.  The  5th  Amendment  provides  that 
no  person  shall  ...  be  deprived  of  life,  lib- 
erty, or  property,  without  due  process  of  law, 
:ior  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  pub- 
;ic  use  without  just  compensation." 

"This  means  to  me  that  there  is  no  right 
to  picket  on  the  private  premises  of  another 
TO  try  x-o  convert  the  owner  or  others  to  the 
views  of  the  pickets.  It  also  means.  I  think. 
that  if  this  court  is  going  to  arrogate  to  it- 
self the  power  to  act  as  the  government's 
•.gent  to  take  a  part  of  Weis'  property  to 
Jive  to  the  pickets  for  their  use.  the  court 
ihould  also  award  Weis  just  compensation 
for  the  property  taken." 

Although  the  cases  on  which  the  decision 
was  rendered  this  week  arose  out  of  picket- 
ing by  labor  unions,  the  ruling  opens  up  the 
whole  question  of  whether  the  premises  of  a 
retail  establishment  are  a  "public"  place  to 
which  anybody  can  have  access  at  any  time 
:or  "communicative  purposes" — such  as 
arguing  with  customers  in  a  store  that  they 
should  refrain  from  buying  goods  until  the 
owner  changes  his  attitude  on  a  public  Issue. 
Certainly  this  is  a  broader  interpretation 
of  the  "free  speech"  concept  than  has  ever 
been  rendered  before  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  significance  of  the  ruling  may  have  far- 
reaching  effects  not  merely  on  labor-union 
controversies  but  on  the  rights  of  "demon- 
strators" and  crusaders  to  intrude  on  private 
oroperty." 

The  real  question  is  who  is  going  to  com- 
pensate the  store  owner  when  his  business  Is 
directly  Injured  by  the  license  now  apparent- 
■.V  given  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  "demon- 
strators" or  pickets  to  damage  at  will  the 
owner  of  any  business  without  incurring  any 
responsibility  for  the  loss. 


FREEDOM  OR  DICTATORSHIP? 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 


OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  an  editorial  by 
Harry  J.  Lally,  general  manager  and 
editor  of  the  Reporter,  a  weekly  news- 
paper in  Toms  River,  N.J.  I  recommend 


the  reading  of  this  editorial,  as  it  is  an 
effort  to  arouse  the  patriotic  thinking 
of  all  Americans: 

Freedom  or  Dictatorship? 
During  the  past  year,  I  have  endeavored 
to  awaken  the  readers  of  this  newspaper 
to  the  incredible  conspiracy,  dedicated  to 
nothing  less  than  the  overthrow  of  our 
democratic  government  with  the  replace- 
ment of  a  totalitarian  communistic  dictator- 
ship. Anyone  who  is  shocked  or  nonpliosed 
at  this  statement  is  either  blind,  naive, 
totally  indifferent  or  completely  remiss  in 
doing"  their  "current  events"  homework 

In  a  series  of  articles  titled  "The  Coming 
Welfare  State,"  I  pointed  out  that  the  cli- 
mate is  right  for  "take-over"  and  that  a 
large  segment  of  apathetic  Americans  ac- 
tually wanted  (consciously  or  subcon- 
clouslv)  a  "Big  Brother"  type  of  govern- 
ment. In  an  article  titled,  'Phase  II,"  I  out- 
lined the  Communist  "master  plan."  which  is 
now  in  high  gear,  to  force  the  dissipation 
of  our  great  wealth  by  keeping  us  spending 
and  fighting  "bush"  wars  around  the  globe. 
Regarding  the  Vietnam  situation.  I  warned 
that  Asia  was  a  Communist  trap— a  bottom- 
less quagmire — that  was  fully  Intended  to 
swallow  the  military  might  of  the  U.S.  while 
Russia  was  steadily  building  up  a  naval 
and  missile  power  that  will  be  far  superior 
to  ours. 

On  youth  and  education.  I  have  accurately 
editorialized  on  just  how  the  ComniUnist 
conspiracy  has  confused  and  corrupted  our 
bright  youngsters  by  the  use  of  "pot"  and 
pornography,  and  have,  indeed,  completed 
a  very  successful  "brainwashing."  as  evi- 
denced by  the  series  of  riots  and  revolts  at 
our  colleges  and  universities. 

Communist  influence  and  agitation  have 
also  been  very  successfully  used  to  precipi- 
tate the  recent  wave  of  civil  disorders  across 
The  nation  by  using  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment as  a  tool.  In  a  column  titled  "We  Must 
Live  Bv  The  Rules,"  I  asserted  that  if  we 
are  to  continue  as  a  democracy  and  a  free 
society  our  laws  MUST  be  obeyed  and  all 
violators  of  this  concept  MUST  be  punished 
to  the  fullest  extent.  To  settle  for  anything 
less  is  to  invite  civil  strife  .  .  .  anarchy  .  .  . 
and  eventual  dictatorship!  .  .  . 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
"take-over  conspiracy"  reaches  even  Into  the 
elevated  plateaus  of  higher  government.  The 
stage  is  set  .  .  .  the  players  are  reciting  their 
well-rehearsed  lines  and  pathetically  enough, 
the  audience  of  "boob-tube"  addicts,  who 
are  subliminally  brainwashed  right  down  to 
their  well-polished  cordovan  loafers,  are 
lapping  It  up  and  wildly  applauding  for  "Big 
Brother"  to  make  his  center  aisle  entrance 
and  thank  them  for  their  loving  adoration. 
You  know  who's  in  that  cheering  audience  .  .  . 
you  see  them  all  about  you  every  day!  .  . 
that  large  segment  of  indifferent  .  .  .  individ- 
ually selfish  .  .  .  non-thinking  .  .  .  unfeel- 
ing .  .  lazy  .  .  .  over-indulged  .  .  .  unin- 
formed .  .  .  mass-oriented  .  .  .  child  neglect- 
ing .  .  .  non-contributtnE  .  .  .  incentiveless  .  .  . 
group  of  .\mericans  who  would  gladly  ex- 
change the  responBibillties  of  individual 
freedom  and  self-government  for  the  all- 
encompassing  "BiK  Brother"  embrace  that 
promises  a  pre-fabnc^^ted.  look-alike  spht 
level  trap,  w'rapped  around  the  chromium 
splendor  of  Detroit's  finest  home  away-f rom- 
home! 

Happiness— to  this  group— is  a  big-screen 
color  TV.  a  case  of  premium  beer  and  a  mini- 
skirted.  Miss  Clairol"  blonde  wife  who  knows 
she's  a  sex-pot"  because  she  obediently 
buys  and  uses  all  of  the  necessary  cosmetics 
prescribed  by  those  "groovy."  "cool-looking" 
TV  announcers!  -Who  the  hell  cares  who 
gets  into  the  White  House  next  January." 
thev  exclaim!  "As  long  as  I  get  mine.  Baby  .  . 
that's  all  that  counts!"  .  .  And  they  needn't 
worry,  because  the  way  our  nation  is  headed, 
they'll  get  theirs  all  right! 
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As  the  Man  on  the  cross  once  said:  For- 
give them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do"  .  .  Let's  be  charitable  and  forgive 
them!  .  .  .  But  I  can't  be  charitable  enough 
to  forgive  the  pollticlanB  who  do  know  what's 
happening  and  continue  to  sell  their  coun- 
try down  the  river  for  votes!  During  this 
election  period.  1  have  yet  to  see  one  single 
New  Jersey  politican — of  either  party — with 
enough  courage  and  sincerity  to  make  a 
public  statement  of  exactly  what  he  thinks 
about  the  sickness  that  Is  gripping  our  great 
nation.  Oh  .  .  .  they'll  confide  In  private — 
I'Don't   quote   me    though,   Harry  you 

understand  how  things  are"i  You're 
damned  tix)tin  "  I  understand  how  things 
are.  and  I  get  sick  to  the  depths  of  my 
stomach  with  a  man  who  lacks  the  courage 
of  his  convictions  and  will  sell  out  his  very 
soul  for  votes! 

I  personally  am  for  a  sensible  war  against 
poverty  ...  I  am  100  per  cent  lor  civil  rights 
leglslaUon — in  practice — that  can  guarantee 
first-class  citizenship  lor  all  Negro  Ameri- 
cans ...  I  will  uphold  the  right  of  students 
to  opinlonate,  participate  and  even  peaceful- 
ly demonstrate  to  be  heard  ...  I  am  lor  prog- 
ress and  intelligent  change  in  governmental 
policy  that  may  be  necessary  in  tailoring  our 
concepts  to  fit  a  modern,  free  society! 

However  .1  cannot  s-tand  by  and  watch 
the  type  of  willful  acts  of  rioting,  violence, 
lootlrig.  arson,  rape,  murder  and  general  in- 
surrection that  is  taking  place  dally  and  be- 
ing tolerated  with  "kid  glove"  treatment  by 
our  leaders  across  the  nation,  because  they 
are  fearful  of  losing  votes  In  the  forthcoming 
election.  Lawlessness  breeds  anarchy! 
Anarchy  breeds  dictatorship!  That  is  exactly 
the  goal  of  the  present  Communist  conspir- 
acy, taking  place  nght  now.  in  America! 

The  forthcoming  presidential  election  will 
seal  the  fate  of  these  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. So  far,  no  candidate  has  taken  a  firm 
stand  on  anything.  \Vhy?  Because  each  one  is 
convinced  that  a  fast  line  of  "double-talk" 
.ind  a  Miidi.'-on  Avenue  image  will  please 
every  group  and  carry  him  into  the  White 
House  For  my  part  .  I  can  only  tell  you 
that  my  \oie  will  t-o  to  that  candidate — Re- 
publican or  Democrat — who  has  enough 
"guts"  to  stand  up  and  tell  Americans  the 
truth — tell  It  the  way  It  really  Is! 

What  will  I  do  If  no  candidate  has  that 
much  stature?  Would  you  believe  .'Austra- 
lia ..  .  or  some  other  place  where  they  still 
have  men — and  truth — and  character — and 
Incentive — and  law — and  justice — and  indi- 
vidual freedom?  If  no  candidate  makes  an 
honest  presentation  of  the  facts — my 
friends — then,  it's  a  time  for  a  great  deal  of 
Boul-searchlng! 

(EDrroB's  note:  Colncldentally,  as  I  was 
writing  this  week's  coltimn,  a  public  state- 
ment, by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, found  Its  way  to  my  desk.  I  have 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Congress- 
man James  B.  Utt  iR-CaUfornla) ,  but  I  ap- 
plaud his  courage  and  sincerity.  If  we  had 
more  men  like  Congressman  Utt  In  Congress, 
our  great  nation  wotUd  not  now  be  suffering 
from  a  critical  sickness.  I  "was  granted  per- 
mission by  the  Congressman  to  reprint  his 
remarks,  which  appear  on  this  page.) 


PROBLEMS  AND  PROSPECTS  FOR 
AIR  FREIGHT  TRANSPORT 


HON.  EDWARD  W.  BROOKE 

OF     MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  BROOKE  Mr.  President,  on  May 
16  the  Honorable  Robert  T.  Muruhy.  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
delivered  a  speech  to  the  New  England 
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Air  Cargo  Symposium,  held  at  North- 
eastern University's  Burlington,  Mass., 
campus. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks, which  summarize  the  problems 
and  prospects  for  air  freight  transport, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address    by    Hon.    Rf)BERT    T     Mlrphy,    Vice 
Ch.mrm.^n.   Civil   Aeronautics   Bo.^rd.   Be- 
fore  THE    New   England   Air   Cargo   Svm- 
prisiUM.   Northeastern    University.    Burl- 
ington. Mass  .  May   16,   1968. 
It   i.s  H  great  pleasure   for  me  to  be  here 
tills  evening  to  participate  in  the  "Xew  Eng- 
land   Air   Cargo   Symposium."   Jointly   spon- 
Eored    by   Northeastern   University,    the   As- 
sociated    Transportation     Orguniz.itlons    of 
New     England     and     the    Civil     .\eronautlcs 
Bonrd.    As   you   may   know,   the   Board   con- 
ceived the  idea  for  the  first  regional  air  cargo 
workshops  which  we  jointly  sponsored  with 
the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League.  It  was 
my  pleasure  to  open  and  close  the  first  series 
of   workshops   in   Seattle  in   September  and 
In  Los-A«geles  in   November.   1966. 

It  hai-been  the  Boards  hope  that  through 
these  lorums  we  cm  promote  a  broader  un- 
derstanding of  the  air  freight  business,  not 
only  within  the  Board  itself  and  within  the 
airline  industry,  but  most  importantly, 
among;  '.he  present  and  future  users  of  freight 
services  Marketing  air  freight  is  not  a  simple 
task.  Its  benefits  are  much  more  complex 
than  those  evident  in  carrying  a  package  be- 
tween two  points  at  a  given  price.  To  quantify 
the  \alue  of  air  freight  service  in  hard  dol- 
lars and  cents  requires  a  quite  sophisticated 
analysis. 

My  personal  concern  with  air  freight  has 
continued  since  the  time  in  ihe  late  50's 
when  tne  Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  lor  which  I  was 
then  serving  as  Counsel,  conducted  extensive 
hearings  on  the  feasibility  of  a  Government 
guaranteed  loan  program  for  air  carrier  ac- 
quisition of  modern  all-cargo  aircraft.  We 
were  c-oncerned  about  the  ability  of  that 
phase  of  air  transportation  to  grow  and  de- 
velop, as  we  knew  it  should,  in  the  absence 
of  aircraft  specially  designed  and  built  to 
carry  frciglit  Also,  at  that  time  there  was 
some  doubt  about  the  continued  viability  of 
the  all-cargo  carriers  as  well  as  the  cap.TbiIlty 
of  the  combination  carriers  to  achieve  the 
great  breakthrough  "  in  air  freight  so  con- 
fidently predicted  by  most  cf  the  learned  .dr 
transportation  experts.  But  it  waj  the  firm 
view  of  Senator  Mike  Monroney  of  Okla- 
homa, the  able  Chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee. r.;at  With  the  advent  of  more  appropriate 
aircrau  t\pes  and  the  development  of  im- 
proved ground  handling  systems  the  air 
freight  breakthrough  was  inevitPble.  The 
passage  of  time  has  proven  him  so  right  in 
this  area  of  air  transportation  as  it  has  in 
so  many  others  to  which  he  has  devoted  his 
far-sigiited  leadership  and  talent. 

k.-carcely  need  cite  more  than  a  few  statis- 
'^ttes'  to  this  group  to  clearly  demonstrate  the 
soundness  of  that  position.  In  the  last  10 
years  dameftic  cargo  ton-miles  have  in- 
creased 500  percent.  Prudent  estimates  place 
the  growth  in  .he  next  hve  years  at  300  per- 
cent, not  only  in  terms  of  cargo  ton-miles 
but  also  in  terms  of  absolute  tons  of  goods 
moved.  Modern  Jet  aircraft  specifically  de- 
signed for  carriage  of  freight  are  in  service. 
Our  airline  industry  and  local  airport  au- 
thorities have  invested  billions  in  Jet 
ireigiiter  aircraft  and  terminal  and  loading 
facilities.  The  newer  stretched  jets  provide 
cubic  capacity  equal  to  their  lift  capacity.  At 
major  airports  throughout  the  country 
freight  terminal  facilities  are  being  expanded 
and  automated.  The  quick-change  jets  per- 
mit very  attractive  utilization  for  the  carrl- 
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ers:  these  craft  can  carry  passengers  by  day^ 
when  they  want-  to  move — and  cargo  by 
night — when  it  wants  to  move.  Some  of  the 
automated  freight  handling,  sorting  and 
loading  facilities  at  airports  are  truly  revo- 
lutionary. Calling  upon  computer  technology 
and  other  disciplines,  tremendous  advances 
have  been  made  in  the  rather  mundane  but 
important  tasks  of  keeping  track  of  ship- 
ments and  insuring  that  they  continue  to 
move  on  an  ordered  basis. 

The  most  recent  cargo  activity  figures  con- 
tinue to  show  important  growth.  Domestic 
air  cargo  traffic  on  all  U.S.  scheduled  air- 
lines— trunks,  local  service  carriers  and  all- 
curgo  carriers — was  up  25.1  percent  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1968  over  the  same  period  In 
1967.  This  reflects  a  16.4  percent  increase  in 
air  freight,  a  6  i)ercent  increase  in  express 
and  an  astounding  62  5  percent  increase  in 
tn.^11  tonnage.  This  latter  figure  is  the  result 
of  the  Postmaster  General's  decision  to  dis- 
patch additional  first  class  mall  by  air.  The 
discontinuance  of  railroad  postal  car  services 
because  of  the  cutback  in  passenger  trains 
plus  the  emphasis  on  overnight  delivery  have 
greatly  improved  po6t.il  service  to  the  eco- 
nomic benefit  of  air  carriers.  The  zip  code 
system — to  use  a  descriptive  phrase  which 
greatly  oversimplifies  the  Department's  ex- 
ceedingly well  developed  region.il  postal  dis- 
tribution system — has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  prime  g^enerator  of  air  cargo  business. 

Despite  these  generally  favorable  trends  in 
air  cargo  growth — trends  which  would  be 
regarded  as  outstanding  in  any  other  indus- 
trial endeavor — a  certain  concern  has  been 
voiced  by  some  of  those  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  Important  air  transporta- 
tion service.  Many  feel  there  was  a  slowdown 
in  cargo  growth  last  year,  perhaps  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  general  economy  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  Viet  Nam  airlift.  We  have  be- 
come accustomed  In  the  most  recent  years  to 
very  high  annual  percentage  cargo  growth 
statistics.  As  the  base  increases  in  size,  such 
rates  of  annual  growth  will  obviously  level 
ntr.  In  my  view,  however,  that  time  has  not 
yet  come.  It  is  apparent,  in  any  event,  that 
continued  growth  in  air  cargo  traffic  requires 
concentrated  study  and  promotion  In  the 
immediate  years  ahead. 

In  the  past,  the  airlines  have  attracted 
the  obviotis  commodities  to  air  freight,  that 
is.  those  of  high  intrinsic  value  where  speed 
of  delivery  is  of  the  utmost  importance  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  commodities 
moving  by  air  have  changed  relatively  little 
in  recent  years.  Machinery  and  machine  parts 
of  all  kinds,  motor  vehicles  and  equipment, 
clothing,  chemicals,  perishable  foods  and 
plants,  etc..  make  up  the  bulk  of  air  freight 
Additional  commodities  are  being  attracted 
to  air  on  the  basis  of  diligent  sales  efforts 
which  emphasize  the  savings  inherent  In  air 
transportation  not  onlv  In  terms  of  the  trans- 
portation charge  it.'-elf  but  also  in  terms  of 
reduced  warehousing  and  Inventory  mainte- 
nance costs,  reduced  exposure  to  damage  and 
loss,  etc.  But  similar  sales  techniques  must 
continue  to  expand  the  types  of  commodities 
carried  The  air  freight  industry  cannot  de- 
pend solely  on  increased  traffic  in  the  com- 
modities I  Just  mentioned  Everyone  knows 
this  and  I  congratulate  the  carriers  on  the 
sophisticated  sales  programs  they  are  de- 
veloping to  merchandise  air  cargo.  I  have  seen 
.some  of  their  presentations  which  are  aimed 
at  selling  ranking  executives  on  what  air 
freight  can  do.  not  Just  as  another  transport 
mode  but  as  a  vital  factor  in  industrial  mer- 
chandising techniques.  Good  performance  at 
reasonable  rates  is  the  product.  But  perhaps 
.It  this  point  in  time  in  the  development  of 
air  freight  It  is  accurate  to  say  that  "the 
medium  Is  the  message."  Hard  sales  work  is 
still  the  order  of  the  day. 

No  Item  of  air  freight — inanimate  object 
that  it  Is — decides  by  Itself  that  it  will  travel 
by  air  and   independently  delivers  itself  to 
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and  from  the  airport  as  is  the  case  with  pas- 
senger traffic  The  decision  to  move  by  air  in 
the  freight  business  involves  more  complexi- 
ties than  in  the  passenger  business.  That  de- 
cision does  not  necessarily  depend  solely  on 
the  availability  of  an  aircraft  or  even  on  the 
availability  of  a  reasonable  charge.  It  is  ;i 
(decision  frequently  enmeshed  in  shipper 
calculations  turning  on  distribution  cost.s 
distribution  time  deadlines,  on  inventorv 
control,  warehousing  practices  and  other 
related  industrial  factors.  In  my  Judgment 
therefore,  selling  air  freight  is  a  more  diffi- 
cult task  than  merchandising  passenger  air 
transportation  And  it  Is  equally  evident  tha; 
the  encouragement  of  the  greater  use  of  air 
freight  can  only  come  about  through  a  better 
understanding  and  a  greater  degree  of  co- 
ordination among  the  shippers,  carriers  anci 
the  regulatory  body  responsible  for  its  promo- 
tion and  development 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  all  the  solution.s 
and  am.  for  one,  quite  willing  to  give  the 
carriers  considerable  freedom  to  experiment 
The  recent  lilstory  of  the  Board's  regulatorv 
approach  would  app>ear  to  reflect  that  view 
There  are  many  extremely  complicated  fac- 
tors in  handling  cargo,  factors  which,  with- 
out careful  attention,  can  add  to  the  trans- 
portation co6t  Presumably  the  mechanized 
handling  of  freight  in  more  and  more  ter- 
minaJ  areas  will  ease  this  situation.  Receipt 
of  more  containerized  freight  from  consign- 
ors will  serve  the  best  interests  of  shipper 
and  carrier  alike. 

After  some  faltering  Initial  steps,  the  air 
carriers  have  wholeheartedly  recognized  the 
efficiencies  in  containerized  traffic  and  J'ron-. 
the  statistics  made  available  to  us  at  the 
Board,  seem  to  be  making  slgniflcant  proc- 
ress.  During  the  May-October  1967.  secona 
six-month  period  after  the  air  carrier  con- 
tainer tariffs  were  approved,  container  ton- 
miles  accoiuited  for  an  estimated  3.97  fjercent 
of  the  combined  svstem  ton-miles  of  Amer- 
ican. Flying  Tiger.  Northwest.  TWA  and 
United.  That  percentage  was  almost  double 
the  experience  in  the  first  six-months  perioci 
The  3  97  percent  figure  may  not  .sound  im- 
pressive but  it  amounted  to  over  22  million 
ton-miles  and.  in  my  view,  compares  quite 
favorably  with  the  4,3  percent  piggyback 
contribution    to   total    railroad    revenues    i:; 

1965  I  the  latest  data  available  to  mei ,  Piggy- 
back  operations   doubled   between    1960   ana 

1966  and  I  herald  that  accomplishment  i 
cite  the  comparison  only  to  indicate  that 
the  air  transport  industry  is  doing  quite  well 
in  contalnerization  too.  However,  with  the 
increase  in  capacity  resulting  from  more  ana 
more  all-cargo  schedules  to  more  cities  in 
larger  aircraft  and  the  increased  use  of  the 
versatile  quick-change  aircraft,  additional 
sales  efforts  must  be  expended  If  the  full  po- 
tential of  air  cargo  service  Is  to  be  realized. 

Contalnerization  leads  one  with  some  logic 
to  the  air  cargo  rate  structure — a  structure 
which  in  some  circles  is  regarded  its  a  rather 
complex  one.  It  is.  of  course,  not  nearly  ."=0 
complex  as  that  the  surface  modes  have 
built  up  over  a  much  longer  p>eriod  of  years. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  at  the  Board 
have  been  and  are  still  amenable  to  such 
simplification  in  the  rate  structure  as  the 
carriers  may  propose  and  is  generally  ac- 
ceptable to  shippers.  I  am  not  sure  that 
strictly  speaking,  it  is  our  function  to  pro- 
pose or  oppose  rate  experimentation.  Should 
not  the  Board  promote  and  oversee  carrier- 
shipper  developments? 

One  matter  does  suggest  Itself,  however. 
I  have  long  thought  that  greater  use  of  :■■ 
mixed  commodity  rate  or  freight-all  kind.-; 
rate  would  be  welcome  in  air  transportation 
With  more  and  more  freight  moving  in 
containers  and  regardless  of  what  commodi- 
ties might  be  mixed  inside  the  cont/alner, 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  rate  i>er  container 
based  on  weight,  plus  a  further  rate  incen- 
tive  for   greater   product-density,   would   be 
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significant  improvements.  Also,  surface  rates 
per  container  without  regard  to  weight  have 
been  found  particularly  attractive  to  certain 
shippers.  The  benefits  of  such  a  pricing  sys- 
tem In  air  transportation  are  so  obvious  that 
there  must  be  some  fatal  flaw  in  my  position. 
However,  if  there  is  no  such  fatal  flaw,  •'Why 
don't  we  do  it  more  often"?  Such  shipments 
could  be  BO  much  more  easily  facilitated. 

This  leads  me  to  a  recent  development  of 
considerable  interest.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  has  established  a  Trans- 
portation Facilitation  Committee  whose  re- 
sponsibility it  Is  to  study  means  of  ■'facill- 
tAtmg"  traffic  Facilitation  is  indeed  a  $2.00 
word  selected  to  encompass  an  easier  flow  of 
traffic  through  the  existing  transportation 
pil>elines.  This  Committee,  made  up  of  dis- 
tinguished represent;\tives  from  industry, 
from  all  transport  modes  and  from  the  vari- 
ous governmental  departments,  will  study 
the  elements  of  intermodal  transport;  the 
problems  inherent  in  documentation — that 
Is,  all  the  scraps  of  paper  required  to  move  a 
package  or  a  passenger:  problems  in  cargo 
and  passenger  terminal  processing  and  the 
matter  of  travel  and  trade  promotion.  This 
i.s  obviously  a  very  major  undertaking.  How- 
ever, the  emphasis  being  placed  on  these  vital 
subjects  and  the  cooperative  desire  of  gov- 
ernment and  industry  to  reach  sensible  solu- 
tions forbodes  some  significant  measure  of 
success  in  the  monthis  and  years  to  come. 
I.  for  one.  am  a  lirm  believer  that  our  single 
common  purpose  is  to  accommodate  people 
and  packages  in  our  national  transporta- 
tion system  rather  than  to  create  or  continue 
a  structure  encrusted  with  useless,  unnec- 
essary rules,  regulations  and  paper  work. 
Much  has  been  done  but  there  are  still  vast 
areas  for  improvement.  The  line-haul 
vehicles  are  available  now.  or  soon  will  be. 
to  carry  the  traffic  flow.  We  know  about  the 
trucks  and  the  planes.  And  more  and  more 
new  rail  cars  of  various  kinds  are  being 
])laced  in  service.  What  we  must  do  now  is 
concentrate  on  improving  the  procedures 
rind  systems  and  terminal  facilities  which 
may  otherwise  impede  realization  of  the  full 
efficiencies  and  promise  of  these  new  vehicles. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  one  of  the  most  v.-idely 
discussed  topics  at  the  Board's  first  series 
oi  air  cargo  workshops,  that  is  the  matter  of 
the  air  carriers'  practices  in  handling  ship- 
pers' claims.  Under  present  law,  limitations 
(in  the  old  common  law  responsibilities  of  a 
common  carrier  can  be  Justified  only  if  there 
are  sound  public  policy  reasons  to  support 
them.  After  the  1966  workshops,  the  Board 
concluded  that  this  matter  should  be  pur- 
sued on  an  informal  basis  among  the  inter- 
ested parties  rather  than  through  a  formal 
Board  investigation.  Accordingly,  the  car- 
riers have  undertaken  to  discuss  the  matter 
among  themselves.  However,  little  if  any 
progress  can  be  reported,  I  recognize  that  it 
i.s  difficult  to  modify  practices  of  many  years 
.=;tanding.  However,  it  is  clear  that  some  of 
the  inequities  of  the  present  system  must 
be  corrected.  I  urgently  hope  that  the  con- 
tintiing  carrier  dialogue  will  produce  re- 
sults. If  it  does  not.  reluctant  as  we  may 
be  to  enter  this  complex  field.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Board  will  not  hesitate  to  act.  I  need  only 
remind  that  as  a  result  of  our  investigation 
a  few  years  ago  of  passenger  baggage  liabil- 
ity questions,  the  Board,  in  my  view,  cut 
through  the  myriad  arguments  and  problems 
by  establishing  a  maximum  liability  limita- 
tion considerably  higher  than  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  carriers.  We  have  provided  an 
opportunity  for  voluntary  action  on  cargo 
liability  issues  in  line  with  what  I  regard 
as  a  sensible  regulatory  approach  but  are 
committed  to  a  resolution  of  this  problem 
on  a  timely  basis  one  way  or  another. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  treat  of  a  development 
of  local  interest;  that  is.  the  necessity  for 
those    of    us    here    tonight    to    insure    the 
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adequacy  of  air  transport  service  to  meet 
the  increasing  needs  of  New  England.  After 
a  rather  extended  period  in  the  economic 
doldrums  as  many  of  our  industries  moved 
to  the  South  and  the  West,  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  turnaround  with  New  England's 
economy  growing  during  each  of  the  60's.  In 
1967.  New  England's  net  income  gain,  after 
adjustment  for  price  increases,  was  5.5  per- 
cent. The  gain  was  5.8  percent  in  1965  and 
0.7  percent  in  1966.  New  England's  1967  In- 
come performance  was  significantly  ahead 
of  the  4  1  percent  real  income  increase  expe- 
rienced throughout  the  country  The  re- 
gional demand  for  labor,  particularly  skilled 
labor,  continues  strong  Unemployment  dur- 
ing 1967  was  relatively  low  at  3.8  percent  The 
years  1965.  1966.  1967  have  all  shown  healthy 
increases  in  toUil  employment  During  this 
same  period,  the  level  of  capiuu  spending  by 
New  England  manufacturers  compared  \ery 
favorably  with  the  country  as  a  whole.  In 
summary,  all  current  indicators  suggest  that 
1968  will  be  the  eighth  successive  year  ot 
significant  expansion  in  the  New  England 
economy. 

What  explain?  this  favorable  trend?  In  a 
sense  the  answer  is  simple:  more  industry  is 
locating  in  New  fJngland  and  present  in- 
dustry is  growing.  But  there  are  more  subtle 
forces  involved.  There  has  been  considerable 
relocation  of  manufacturing  activity  within 
the  six-state  region.  Employment  ?nd  capital 
outlays  are  being  redistributed  throughout 
the  area.  For  example.  Massachusetts  share 
of  the  increasing  total  cipital  expenditures 
have  decreased  in  recent  years  while  the 
shares  of  Maine  and  Connecticut  have  sig- 
nificantly increased.  Maine's  paper  industry 
continues  to  grow  but  also  activity  in  food, 
textiles  and  shoes  has  increased  noticeably. 
The  aircraft  and  shipbuilding  industries  are 
growing  in  Connecticut.  The  non-electrical 
machinery  industry  in  my  own  State  of 
Rhode  Island  is  expanding  as  it  is  in  Ver- 
mont. New  Industries  as  well  as  old  are  re- 
locating in  the  medium  and  smaller  size 
cities  throughout  the  area. 

Without  probing  more  deeply,  it  is  appar- 
ent, as  I  am  sure  you  gentlemen  are  more 
personally  aware  than  I.  that  new  industries 
are  spreading  t'nroughout  this  region  with  a 
very  beneficial  economic  impact  for  Its  resi- 
dents. The  point  of  particular  interest  to 
us  gathered  here  tonight  is  that  the  air 
transporiation  services  provided  in  the  region 
must  adequately  serve  this  Increasing  eco- 
nomic activity  if  present  very  ."-alubrious 
growth  trends  are  to  continue.  New  England's 
.ibility  to  attract  industry  rests  in  part,  of 
course,  upon  its  competitive  transportation 
position  ris-a-vzs  other  areas  of  the  country. 
There  must  be  fully  adequate  transportation 
service  available  from  all  modes  for  raw 
materials  or  unfinished  goods  moving  into 
the  area  and  a  complementary  service  to  ship 
our  products  out  of  the  area  to  the  ultimate 
distributors  and  customers.  As  far  as  air- 
line service  is  concerned,  this  means  there 
must  be  good  service  at  such  cities  as  Bur- 
lington, .Augusta  and  Manchester  as  well  as 
at  Boston  and  Hartford.  Not  only  must  we 
have  adequate  air  service,  but  also  a  fully 
coordinated  air-ground  service  must  be 
available.  Each  of  you  can  play  an  important 
part  in  seeing  to  It  that  the  economic  re- 
surgence of  the  New  England  region  includes 
the  development  and  availability  of  a  fully 
adequate  transportation  service,  on  the 
ground  as  well  as  in  the  air. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  congratulate  North- 
eastern University  for  co-sponsoring  this 
Symposium  during  National  Transportation 
Week  here  on  its  suburban  campus  in  the 
historic  environs  of  Lexington  and  Concord. 
I  have  enjoyed  the  occasion  to  share  with 
you  these  thoughts  on  air  cargo  which  pre- 
sents so  much  of  a  challenge  and  so  much  of 
an  opportunity  for  us  all  in  the  years  ahead. 
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OTTO  F.  OTEPKA'S  APPEAL 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LODISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  civil 
service  appeals  examiner  completed  his 
review  of  Mr.  Otepka's  case  May  20.  1968. 

Unfortunately,  the  examiner  sustained 
the  lower  action  taken  by  the  Depart- 
ment ot  State. 

Mr.  Otepka  was  found  guilty  of  con- 
duct unbecoming  an  oflBcer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Slate. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  ex- 
aminer— putting  country  first  and  being 
a  dedicated  American  is  conduct  unbe- 
coming the  Department  of  State.  I  wish 
that  it  were  otherv.-ise — but  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  unworthy  of  a  man  of 
Otepka's  conduct. 

Under  unanimoui  consent  I  include 
the  examiner's  findings  and  decisions  as 
follows: 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Washington,  DC.  May  22.  1968. 
Hon.  John  R  Rarick, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rarick:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  telephone  request  today  regarding  the 
case  of  Mr.  Otto  F.  Otepka. 

The  -Appeals  Examiner  has  completed  his 
review  of  Mr.  Otepka's  case  Mr.  Otepka 
was  demoted,  reassigned  and  reprimanded  on 
the  basis  that  he  \  iolated  a  Presidential 
Directive  regulating  the  release  of  agency 
documents. 

The  Appeals  Examiner  advises  that  the  evi- 
dence in  the  case.  In  his  judgment,  requires 
a  decision  affirming  the  action  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  A  copy  Is  attached  for 
your  information. 

This  decision  becomes  a  final  administra- 
tive decision  of  the  Commission  unless  Mr. 
Otepka  appeals  to  the  Commission's  Board  of 
Appeals  and  Review  u-ithln  lifteen  il5t 
calendar  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  decision 
as  he  has  been  advised. 

If  Mr.  Otepka  does  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
.Appeals    and    Review.    I    will    be   pleased   to 
advise  you  of  the  result. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  W    Macy,  Jr  , 

Chairman. 

Enclosure. 

Appeal  of  Mr.  Otto  F.  Otepka  Under  Part 

752.   SlBPART   B.   OF  THE   ClVlL   SERVICE    REC- 
VLATIONS 

Appeal  from  a  reduction  In  ranlt  and  pay. 
I.e..  demotion  from  GS-15  to  GS-14;  and 
reassignment  and  reprimand.  Department 
of  State,  effective  December   13.   1987. 

introduction 

Mr.  Otepka  filed  an  appeal  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  by  letter  dated  Decem- 
ber 20,  1967.  TTiereafter.  he  submitted  addi- 
tional support  material  by  letters  dated 
December  27.  1967:  January  10  (two  com- 
munications!: January  12.  January  29  and 
February  20.  1968. 

The  appellate  record  was  received  from  the 
Department  of  State  on  January  11.  1968. 
Mr.  Otepka  and  his  counsel  reviewed  the 
case  file  on  January  12.  1968. 

The  agency's  counsel.  Mr.  Irving  Jaffe.  re- 
viewed the  case  file  on  February  20,  1968.  A 
hearing  was  held  before  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  on  March  7.   1968.  The  appel- 
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lant  appeared  with  his  counsel,  Mr.   Roger 
Robb.  and  testified. 

The  agency  was  represented  by  Irving 
Jaffe.  Esquire.  Justice  Dep«rtment 

ANALYSIS   ^ND    FINDINGS    PROCEDURE 

We  And  that  Mr.  OtepHa  was  entitled  to 
appeal  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
that  he  tiled  a  timely  appeal. 

The  reasons  for  the  action  are  set  iorth 
in  the  Departme:it  of  State's  letter  of  pro- 
posed adverse  action  dated  September  23. 
1963.  The  agency's  letter  of  September  23 
contained  specifications  to  support  thirteen 
1 13)  charges;  five  i5i  charges — that  the  ap- 
pellant had  conducted  himself  in  a  manner 
unbecoming  an  officer  of  the  Department  of 
State,  four  i4i  charges — that  he  had  been 
resp>onslble  for  declassification  of  classfied 
documents  without  adherence  to  prescribed 
procedures;  four  i4i  charges — that  he  had 
iaeen  respKjnslble  for  mutilation  of  classified 
documents. 

We  find  that  the  notice  of  proposed  adverse 
action  set  forth  specifically  and  in  detail  the 
reasons  for  the  proposed  adverse  action.  By 
the  terms  of  the  September  23.  1963  letter, 
the  appellant  was  allowed  ten  (10>  days  to 
reply  both  personally  and  in  writing  and  to 
furnish  alTOavlts  or  other  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  his  reply.  The  appellant  replied  in 
writing  on  October  14.  1963.  We  find  the 
appellant  was  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to 
reply  to  the  proposed  adverse  action. 

By  letter  of  November  5.  1963.  Mr.  John 
Ordway.  Chief  Personnel  Operations  Divi- 
sion. Department  of  State,  notified  the  ap- 
pellant of  his  findings  that  all  thirteen  (13) 
charges  were  sustained  and  that  it  was  the 
decision  to  effect  his  removal  on  November  15. 
1963. 

On  November  14.  1963.  Mr  Otepka  appealed 
the  agency  decision  to  the  Department  and 
requested  a  hearing.  In  view  ci  this  appeal, 
the  removal  action  was  not  effected. 

A  hearing  was  held  In  the  Department  of 
State  beginning  June  6,  1967.  At  the  outset 
of  the  hearing  ten  t  10)  charges  and  support- 
ing specificat.ons  were  withdrawn  leaving 
three  i3)  charges  and  support. ng  .specifica- 
tions which  are  quoted  below; 

'  (i)  You  kaie  conducted  yourself  in  a 
manner  unbecoming  an  offlcer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Specifically:  You  furnished  a  copy  of  a 
classified  memorandum,  concerning  the 
processing  of  appointments  of  members  o: 
the  Advisory  Committee  an  International  Or- 
ganizations Staffing  to  a  person  outside  of  the 
Department  without  authority  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Presidential  Directive  of  March 
13.  1948  1 13  Fed  Reg.  1359).  This  Directive 
provides: 

••  'All  reports,  records,  and  files  relative  to 
the  loyalty  of  employees  or  prospective  em- 
ployees I  including  reports  of  such  investiga- 
tive agencies),  shall  be  maintained  in  con- 
fidence, and  shall  not  be  transmitted  or  dis- 
closed except  as  required  in  the  efficient  con- 
duct of  business.' 

"You  were  reminded  of  the  prohibition 
contained  In  this  Directive  on  March  22.  1963. 
when  you  received  and  noted  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Dutton  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  to  Senator  Eastland.  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  dated 
March  20.  1963.  A  copy  of  this  letter.  Indi- 
cating that  you  'noted"  it.  Is  enclosed  as  Ex- 
hibit C. 

"In  yeur  sworn  statement,  referred  to  above 
and  encased  as  Ejthibit  A.  you  stated  on  pages 
7  and  8  that  you  gave  a  copy  of  a  classified 
memorandvun  entitled  Francis  O.  Wilcox. 
Arthur  Larson.  Lawrence  Plnkelstein.  Mar- 
shall D.  Shulman.  Andrew  Cordler,  Ernest 
Gross,  Harding  Bancroft,  Sol  Linowitz',  to  Mr. 
J.  G.  Sourwine,  Chief  Counsel,  United  States 
Senate  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Internal  Security  Act  and 
Other  Internal  Security  Laws,  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  This  memorandum  con- 
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cerns  'the  loyalty  of  employees  or  prospective 
employees'  of  the  Department  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Presidential  Directive  of 
March  13.  1948. 

•This  is  a  breach  of  the  standard  of  con- 
duct expected  of  an  offlcer  of  the  Department 
of  State. 

"(2)  You  have  conducted  yourself  in  a 
manner  unbecoming  an  officer  of  the_Depart- 
ment  of  State. 

■Specifically:  You  furnished  a  copy  of  a 
classified  memorandum  concerning  the  proc- 
essing of  appointments  of  members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  International  Organi- 
zations Staffing  to  a  person  outside  of  the 
Department  without  authority  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Presidential  Directive  of  March  13. 
1948  U3  Fed.  Reg.  1359).  This  Directive  pro- 
vides: 

■'  'All  reports,  records,  and  files  relative  to 
the  loyalty  of  employees  or  prospective  em- 
ployees I  including  reports  of  such  investi- 
gative agencies),  shall  be  maintained  in  con- 
fidence, and  shall  not  be  transmitted  or  dis- 
closed except  as  required  in  the  efficient  con- 
duct of  business.' 

"You  were  reminded  of  the  prohibition  con- 
tained in  this  Directive  on  Mirch  22.  1963. 
when  you  received  and  noted  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Dutton.  to  Senator  Eastland, 
dated  March  20,  1963.  A  copy  of  this  letter, 
indicating  that  you  noted'  it.  is  enclosed  as 
Exhibit  C. 

In  your  sworn  statement,  referred  to  above 
and  enclosed  as  Exhibit  A.  you  stated  on  page 
9  that  you  gave  .i  copy  of  a  classified  memo- 
randum entitled  Processing  of  .-Vppointments 
of  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
International  Organizations  Staffing',  to  Mr. 
J.  G.  Sourwine.  This  memorandum  concerns 
'the  loyalty  of  employees  or  prospect. ve  em- 
ployees' of  the  Department  w.thln  the  moan- 
ing of  the  Presidential  Directive  of  March  13. 
1948. 

"This  is  a  breach  of  the  standard  of  con- 
duct expected  of  an  offlcer  of  the  Department 
of  State. 

"(3)  You  have  conducted  yourself  in  a 
manner  unbecoming  an  officer  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

"Speclflcally:  You  furnished  a  copy  of  an 
Investigative  report  concerning  a  prospec- 
tive employee  of  the  Department  to  a  person 
outside  of  the  Department  without  authority 
and  in  violation  of  the  Presidential  Directive 
of  March  13.  1948  1 13  Fed.  Reg.  1359).  This 
Directive  provides: 

"  'All  reports,  records,  and  files  relative  to 
the  loyalty  of  employees  or  prospective  em- 
ployees (including  reports  of  such  investiga- 
tive agencies),  shall  be  maintained  in  confi- 
dence, and  shall  not  be  transmitted  or  dis- 
closed except  as  required  in  the  efficient 
conduct  of  business.' 

"You  were  reminded  of  the  prohibition 
contained  in  this  Directive  on  March  22,  1963, 
when  you  received  and  noted  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Dutton.  to  Senator  Eastland, 
dated  March  20.  1963.  A  copy  of  this  letter, 
indicating  that  you  'noted'  It,  is  enclosed 
as  Exhibit  C. 

"In  your  sworn  statement,  referred  to 
above  and  enclosed  as  Exhibit  A.  you  stated 
on  page  10  that  you  gave  a  copy  of  an  in- 
vestigative report  dated  May  27.  1960,  to  Mr. 
J.  G.  Sourwine,  concerning  'Joan  Mae 
Fogltanz'.  This  report  concerns  the  loyalty 
of  employees  or  prospective  employees'  of  the 
Department  within  the  meaning  of  the  Presi- 
dential Directive  of  March  13.  1948. 

"This  is  a  breach  of  the  standard  of  con- 
duct expected  of  an  offlcer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State," 

On  December  9.  1967.  the  Secretary  of  State 
Issued  the  Department's  findings  and  deci- 
sion on  Mr  Otepka's  appeal  The  decision 
substitutes  a  lesser  penalty  for  the  previous 
decision  to  remove.  The  penalty  provision 
efleected  on  December  13,  1967  is  quoted 
below: 
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"(a)   That  he  be  severely  reprimanded. 

"(b)  That  he  be  reduced  in  grade  from 
GS-15  to  GS-14.  step  one. 

"(C)  That  he  be  transferred  to  duties  in 
the  Department  of  State  which  are  within 
his  qualifications  but  which  do  not  involve 
the  administration  of  personnel  security 
functions" 

We  find  that  the  Department  of  State 
complied  with  the  procedural  requirements 
of  law  and  regulations  In  effecting  the  acUon 
against  Mr.  Otepka. 

MERIT 

In  a  letter  of  January  12,  1968,  counsel 
for  the  appellant  wTote  the  Appeals  Examin- 
ing Office  and  requested  an  investigation  to 
discover  "the  identity  of  the  person  or  per- 
sons who  clipped  the  documents  alleged  to 
have  been  found  in  Mr  Otepka's  burn  bag, 
the  identltv  of  the  person  to  whom  the  re- 
cording of  Mr  Otepka's  telephone  conversa- 
tions were  delivered,  and  the  precise  facts 
surrounding  the  erasure  of  these  recordings. 
if  they  were  erased."  Counsel  for  the  appel- 
l.nnt  stated  that.  "It  is  our  belief  that  these 
undisclosed  individuals  were  agents  of  those 
who  fchem?d  t.o  destroy  Mr  Otepka.  and  that 
disclosure  of  their  identities  will  lead  to  the 
identification  of  their  principals  .    ." 

The  letter  of  January  12.  1968  from  coun- 
sel for  the  appellant  to  the  Appeals  Examin- 
ing Office  m.^de  reference  to  "Charges  4-11  in- 
clusive" in  the  original  letter  of  charges  and 
counfel  noted  that  the  Department  of  State 
had  advised  him  that  It  held  Mr  Otepka  "re- 
sponsible" for  ciippinp  classified  document' 
but  refused  to  name  the  person  who  did  the 
actual  clipping  He  also  noted  that  he  had 
requested  permission  to  examine  Mr  Otepka  .- 
burn  bag  and  the  contents  in  order  to  es- 
tablish the  identity  of  others  who  had  used 
the  bag.  but  was  ;igaln  denied. 

In  addition,  the  counsel  alleged  that  Mr 
Otepka's  phone  was  tapped;  that  an  Elmer 
Dewey  Hill  had  stated  he  delivered  the 
rscord=  to  an  unknown  person  on  orders  of 
Mr.  Reillv  but  Reilly  has  testified  he  had 
no  recollection  of  .=uch  an  order.  He  also 
noted  that  Mr.  Otepka  demanded  the  tapes 
of  his  conversations  be  produced  but  was  in- 
formed they  had  been  erased. 
"The  charges  against  the  appellant  which 
the  Department  relied  on  to  Justify  his 
demotion  allege  that  he  committed  certain 
speclficallv-described  acts.  As  a  result,  It 
was  concluded  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
the  proper  adjudication  of  this  appeal  for 
the  .Appeals  Examining  OfBce  to  Investi- 
eate  alleged  actions  of  other  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  State  along  the  lines  urged 
by  the  appellant's  counsel.  His  counsel  was 
accordingly  advised  in  letter  of  January  23 
1968.  that  evidence  and  testimony  would  be 
limited  to  the  allegations  on  which  his  demo- 
tion was  finally  based. 

On  Januarv  29.  1968  counsel  for  the  ap- 
pellant wTXJte'  the  .Appeals  Examining  Office 
and  reiterated.  "It  has  been  Mr.  Otepka'F 
position  at  everv  stage  of  these  proceedings 
that  the  charges  against  him  were  a  .sub- 
terfuge and  were  not  brought  in  good  faith. 
but  were  contrived  pursuant  to  a  wrongful 
scheme  and  design  to  harass  and  destro" 
him.  In  exploring  the  Issue  thus  raised.  ;• 
is  important  to  determine  the  identity  ci 
the  person  or  persons  who  clipped  the  docu- 
ments alleged  to  have  been  found  in  Mr 
Otepka's  btirn  bag,  the  identity  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  recording  of  Mr.  Otepka  s^ 
telephone  conversations  were  delivered  anc: 
the  precise  facts  surrounding  the  erasure  <  : 
these  recordings,  if  they  were  erased.  It  is  our 
belief  that  these  undisclosed  Individuals  were 
agents  of  those  who  schemed  to  destroy  Mr 
Otepka,  and  that  disclosure  of  their  identities 
will  lead  to  the  identification  of  their  prin- 
clpals,  whom  the  Department  of  State  1.? 
attempting  to  protect." 

Counsel  for  the   apf>ellant  contended   his 
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hyfKJtheeis  is  relevant  to  the  appellant's  case 
and  asked  for  production  of  the  affidavit  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  Clarence 
Jerome  Schneider  and  affidavits  submitted  by 
Elmer  Dewey  Hill,  John  Prances  Reilly  and 
David  I.  Bellsle.  Also  requested  was  a  report 
of  wiretapping  submitted  by  Mr.  George  W. 
French,  Jr.,  and  Ambassador  Wilson  Flake. 

As  already  indicated  above,  the  charges 
relied  on  to  support  the  demotion  of  the 
appellant  were  based  on  allegations  that  he 
committed  certain  acts.  The  record  reflects 
he  admitted  those  acts  ( althottgh  not  the 
"wrongness"  attributed  to  them) .  As  a  result. 
it  was  concluded  that  the  basic  issue  pre- 
sented by  the  appellant's  appeal  was  whether 
these  admitted  acts  Justified  his  demotion 
and.  accordingly,  that  the  existence  of  a  con- 
.splracy.  even  if  established,  was  not  decisive 
at  this  posture  of  the  case.  Accordingly,  the 
.Appeals  Examining  Office  advised  the  appel- 
:,int's  counsel  that  his  request  for  discovery 
of  this  evidence  was  denied 

.\  hearing  was  held  in  the  Commission  on 
.March  7.  1968  at  which  time  appellant  read 
.1  prepared  statement  and  was  cross-examined 
Dv  the  agency  counsel 

Api>ellant  defends  again.st  the  charges  re- 
lied upon  for  the  adverse  action  and  states 
that  his  delivery  of  certain  documents  to 
the  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Internal  Security,  Committee  of 
the  Judiciary.  U.S.  Senate,  is  authorized  by 
3  use  7102  and  any  action  against  him  for 
-o  exercising  his  rights  under  5  USC  7102 
15  illeeal.  This  Section  reads  as  follows: 
"Sec.  7102.  Right  to  petition  Congress; 
employees 

"The  right  of  employees,  individually  or 
oUectively.  to  petition  Congress  or  a  .\iem- 
i)er  of  Congress,  or  to  furnish  information 
to  either  House  of  Congress,  or  to  a  commit- 
tee or  Member  thereof,  may  not  be  Inter- 
fered with  or  denied" 

The  appellant  offers  neither  case  citation 
p.or  analysis  of  the  legislative  history  of  5 
USC  7102  to  support  a  hypothesis  that  the 
legislature,  when  it  enacted  the  Lloyd  La- 
Follette  Act  of  1912,  5  USC  7102.  intended 
.ilso  to  protect  the  unauthorized  taking  of 
documents  from  an  agency  and  delivery  of 
them  to  the  legislature.  Research  of  the  leg- 
islative history  of  the  Act  and  Judicial  cases 
in  the  perimeter  indicate  that  5  USC  7102 
does  not  precltide  the  State  Department  from 
Mking  action  against  Mr.  Otepka  for  viola- 
•lon  of  the  Presidential  Directive  of  March 
13.    1948  prohibiting   the  disclosure  alleged. 

He  also  contends  that  delivery  of  the  doc- 
uments was  not  a  violation  of  the  Presiden- 
::al  Directive  We  think  it  clear  that  the 
cieltvered  documents  come  within  the  de- 
-?ription  used  In  the  Directive  which  covers 
■  .Ul  reports,  records,  and  files  relative  to  the 
loyalty  of  employees  or  prospective  employees 
I  including  reports  of  .  .  .  investigative  agen- 
cies) ". 

-KM  three  documents  Involved  are  "records 

.  relative  to  the  loyalty  of"  persons  covered 
■jy  the  Directive.  Each  of  the  documents 
referred  to  in  the  first  and  second  charges  is 
i-.lso  a  "report  .  .  .  relative  to  the  loyalty  of 

.  .  prospective  employees"  therein  named. 
The  doctiment  involved  in  the  third  charge  is 
.  report  of  the  Investigation  Into  the  back- 
ground of  the  person  named  In  it  and  fits 
the  category  described  parenthetically,  but 
explicitly,  in  the  Directive,  i.e.  "reports  of 
.  .  investigative  agencies." 

Ill  addition,  the  documents  disclose  the 
kind  of  data  concerning  persons  which  the 
President  decided  should  be  disclosed  out- 
side the  Executive  Branch  only  after  the 
President.  In  a  particular  case,  determines 
that  disclosure  is  In  the  public  interest. 
Therefore,  this  contention  of  the  appellant 
IS  dismissed. 

The  appellant  also  contends  that  he  was 
required  to  deliver  the  documents  pursuant 
to  his  duty  to  testify  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee.   The    testimony    of    the    Chief 
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Counsel  for  the  Subcommittee  indicates  he 
did  not  ask  the  appellant  for  the  file  on  any 
particular  person  The  testimony  of  the  Chief 
Counsel  of  the  Subcommittee  at  the  State 
Department  hearing  indicates  the  discussion 
between  him  and  the  appellant  centered  on 
the  credibility  of  the  appellant's  testimony. 
vis  a  vis.  that  of  his  superior  In  his  testi- 
mony, the  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Sabcommlt- 
lee  said  he  told  the  appellant  to  "put  up  or 
shut  up."  with  regard  to  the  appellant's 
statements  that  his  was  the  accurate  testi- 
mony given  before  the  Senate  Subconamitiee. 

The  appellant  could  have  reasonably  in- 
terpreted counsel's  request  as  n  demand  for 
proof  over  and  above  the  appellant's  oral 
testimony.  However,  there  was  no  demand 
made  upon  him  to  take  the  precipitous  step 
of  securing  and  delivering  record  files  in 
violation  of  the  Presidential  Directive  There 
was  another  alternative  open  to  him.  For 
example,  he  could  have  told  Counsel  for 
the  Subcommittee  that  the  proof  was  there 
for  the  Subcommittee  to  request  from  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Therefore,  we  must  dis- 
miss this  contention  of  the  appellant 

The  appellant  contends  that  If  there  was  an 
ofTense.  it  was  insignificant.  He  said  the 
personnel  security  report  of  Joan  Mae  Fogl- 
tanz contained  no  derogatory  information. 
He  said  also  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
released  personnel  investigation  files  to  the 
Senate  Subcommittee 

Any  action  by  the  Secretary  of  State  would 
not  alter  the  fact  that  a  decision  to  release 
a  report  of  investigation  was  not  Mr.  Otepka's 
to  make.  Although  he  describes  the  back- 
ground information  in  the  report  of  Fogltanz 
to  be  favorable,  nevertheless,  the  Information 
was  given  in  confidence  to  an  investigator 
and  contained  details  about  the  private  life 
of  the  person  investigated  In  addition,  the 
other  documents  delivered  indicate  the  exist- 
ence of  derogatory  information  about  per- 
sons named  therein.  We  cannot  agree  the  of- 
fense is  insignificant 

The  appellant  further  contends  that  what 
he  did  was  done  in  defense  against  those 
who  would  destroy  him.  He  says  he  had  no 
adequate  channel  of  protest  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  hence  was  required  to  use 
this  means.  1  e..  delivery  of  the  documents 
to  defend  himself. 

The  appellant's  Jtidgment  concerning  the 
Inadequacy  of  remedies  in  the  Department 
of  State  can  be  given  little  weight.  The 
machinery  was  there,  and  until  he  used  It, 
he  has  no  basis  for  calling  It  inadequate. 

The  appellant  also  contends  that  conduct 
unbecoming  an  officer  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  not  defined  by  Department  of  State 
Regulations.  TTils  is  a  technical  plea.  The 
answer  is  there  is  no  requirement  that  an 
agency  must  list  or  specify  all  things  that 
constitute  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer 
of  that  agency  to  exclusion  of  all  other  pos- 
sible conduct. 

The  appellant  also  contends  that  his  being 
forced  to  appear  before  a  hearing  officer  who 
was  an  employee  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  long  delay  in  rendering  a  decision 
in  his  case  violates  concepts  of  fair  play  and 
make  the  action  against  him  one  that  Is 
unconscionable. 

The  channel  of  appeal  chosen  by  the 
appellant  under  which  he  appeared  before 
an  employee  of  the  Department  of  State  Is 
an  optional  appeal  channel  established  pur- 
suant to  Part  771  of  the  Civil  Service  Regu- 
lations. The  appellant  need  not  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  State  Department.  He  could 
have  chosen  to  appeal  direct  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  The  appellant  con- 
tributed to  some  of  the  delay  in  this  case 
but  he  need  not  have  undergone  more  than 
sixty  days  suspense  after  he  chose  to  appeal 
to  the  Department  of  State.  Here  again  he 
could  have  cancelled  his  appeal  and  filed 
an  appeal  with  the  Commission.  In  short,  the 
appellant  chose  the  forum  and  also  chose  to 
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wait    out    Its    process.    This    contention    is 
dismissed. 

The  record  reflects  the  appellant's  position 
was  abolished;  access  to  certain  data  was 
tiiken  away  from  him  and  he  was  placed 
under  close  surveillance.  It  also  fairly  re- 
flects conflict  between  Mr.  Otepka  and  ills 
inunediate  superiors  beginning  in  1960.  Al- 
though one  might  not  be  prepared  to  accept 
the  extremes  of  Mr.  Otepka's  hypothesis, 
that  a  group  in  the  State  Department  had 
conspired  to  destroy  him.  nevertheless,  the 
record  is  fairly  clear  that  higher  manage- 
ment In  the  State  Department  did  not  de- 
sire that  Mr.  Opteka  occupy  an  Influential 
ixjsltion  in  its  security  program.  However, 
administration  of  the  security  program  is 
not  the  projjerty  of  any  particular  employee 
but  is  the  responsibility  of  top  naanagement 
in  the  Department  of  State.  There  is  no 
obligation  by  any  department  to  keep  a 
career  employee  in  any  particular  field  so 
long  as  his  rights  as  a  career  employee  are 
observed.  This  record  contains  no  demon- 
stration of  any  act  In  violation  of  Mr. 
Optekas  rights  in  this  respect  by  the  De- 
p;iriment  of  State.  Its  efforts  to  train  him 
for  use  in  other  fields  is  evident  by  the  War 
College  itsslgnment  which  the  appellant  re- 
garded  as  so  suspicious. 

The  appellant  in  this  conflict  has  struck 
one  blow  through  which  he  accomplished 
much  of  what  he  says  his  enemies  had  In 
store  for  him  He  delivered  to  the  Chief  Coun- 
.sel.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity three  documents  of  a  security  nature. 
He  had  no  right  to  take  the  tiles  and  records 
of  his  agency  and  release  information  which 
he  knew  may  be  disclosed  only  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Furthermore,  he  had  no  right  to  in- 
vade the  privacy  of  those  who  were  named 
in  the  three  documents.  It  is  a  fair  conclu- 
sion that  having  taken  this  action  one  time, 
he  might  well  do  it  again  and  It  Is  reasonable 
for  management  to  discipline  him  and  remove 
him  from  the  area  where  he  has  demon- 
strated capacity  for  harm.  Therefore  we  con- 
clude that  the  action  taken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  was  for  a  cause  as  will  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  of  the  service  and  that  the 
decision  to  effect  the  action  was  not  unrea- 
sonable, arbitrary  or  capricious. 

DECISION 

It  is  recommended  that  no  change  be  made 
In  the  personnel  action  of  the  Department  of 
State  in  effecting  the  demotion  and  reassign- 
ment of  Mr.  Otto  F.  Otepka  on  December  13, 
1967. 

This  recommendation  becomes  a  final  deci- 
sion of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  unless 
either  the  appellant  or  the  employing  agency 
files  an  appeal  with  the  Board  of  Appeals  and 
Review.  US.  Civil  Service  Commission.  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20415.  within  fifteen  (15)  calen- 
dar days  of  receipt  of  this  decision. 

Section  772.307  of  the  Civil  Service  Regu- 
lations provides  that  such  an  appeal  mtist 
be  in  writing  setting  forth  the  basis  for  the 
appeal. 

Since  there  is  no  further  right  to  a  hearing, 
additional  representations  i  if  any)  should 
be  made  in  wTltlng  and  submitted  in  dupli- 
cate with  the  appeal  to  the  Board. 

James  T.  Masterson. 
Chief.  Appeals  Examining  Office. 


RIOTING  IS  EXPENSIVE  FOR  ALL 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  27,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND,  Mr.  President,  the 
Dillon  S.C.  Herald  of  April  23.  1968. 
contains  an  interesting  editorial  en- 
titled   "Rioting  Is  Expensive  for  All." 
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The  editorial  makes  the  point  that 
money  spent  controlling  riots  and  re- 
palrmg  the  damage  is  generally  used  for 
nonconstructive  purposes.  It  calls  to  our 
attention  that  the  Government's  reve- 
nue is  reduced  because  businessmen  are 
no  longer  able  to  maintain  their  business 
and  provide  jobs  in  riot  areas. 

Money  that  could  be  spent  to  help 
solve  the  problems  of  the  Nations  poor 
is  therefore  wasted  on  riot  control  and 
everyone  is  penalized,  the  poor  perhaps 
most  of  all. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rto»:.vG   Is    Expensive    for    All 

If  the  money  being  spent  In  the  United 
States  to  control  riots  and  to  repair  the 
damage  left  by  them  could  be  spent  instead 
to  develop  better  education  and  housing 
facilities  and  provide  job  training,  a  big  be- 
ginning would  be  made  today  solving  some 
of  the  problems  which  plague  the  nation's 
poor. 

The  fires.  looting  and  vandalism  not  only 
are  costly  to  businessmen,  some  of  whom  are 
iorced  out  of  business,  but  are  costly  to  the 
local  state  and  federal  governments  because 
the  businessman's  tax-paying  ability  Is 
reduced 

The  businessman  who  may  have  provided 
jobs  becomes  un.ible  to  do  so,  and  thus  more 
taxes  are  lost.  Consequently  the  eovernment 
has  iess  money  to  spend  on  needed  projects. 

Even  the  threat  of  riots  are  coetly.  Munici- 
pal governments  are  earmarking  larger  por- 
'tlons  of  their  budgets  to  train  and  equip 
police  for  riot  control. 

It  <tll  adds  up  to  a  lot  of  money  being 
-spent  for  basically  non-constructive  pur- 
poses when  it  is  verv  much  needed  for  con- 
structive undertakings. 

And  everyone  is  penalized,  perhaps  the 
poor  most  of  all. 


SELF-HELP  IN   EDUCATION 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

OF  viaotNi.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to 
quote  for  the  Record  the  speech  delivered 
by  Mr.  Tj'ler  Fulcher.  division  superin- 
tendent, county  .school  board  of  Amherst 
County,  Va..  at  the  ceremony  dedicating 
the  latest  addition  to  the  facilities  of  the 
Amherst  County  High  School,  a  gym- 
nasium which  serves  a  second  function 
as  an  auditorium  for  the  student  body: 
Acceptance  of  Gymnasfctm 

Today  is  a  great  day  for  Amherst  County. 
The  people  of  Amherst  County  have  achieved 
another  victory  In  the  school  construction 
program.  May  18,  1968.  is  a  day  on  which  we 
welcome  a  new  addition  to  the  family  of 
school  buildings.  In  September.  1953.  we. 
the  people  of  Amherst  County,  took  a  look 
at  oiarselves.  In  the  area  of  public  school  edu- 
cation. Many  of  the  things  we  saw  we  dis- 
liked, and  we  realized  as  a  result  of  this  look 
that  the  hour  of  decision  had  come,  and 
reality  was  ours  to  face. 

On  that  day.  In  September.  1953.  In  retro- 
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spect,   as   to   the   school   buildings,   we   saw 
the  following: 

1.  10  One-room  schools. 

2.  4  Two-room  schools. 

3.  2  Three-room  schools. 

4.  4  Large  elementary  schools. 

5.  5  Combined  high  and  elementary 
schools. 

Only  one  of  these  twenty-five  buildings 
then  in  operation  had  all  of  the  basic  ade- 
quacies for  a  school  building,  namely  to-wlt: 

1.  Seating, 

2.  Ventilation. 

3.  Lighting. 

4.  Space. 

5.  Sanitation. 

6.  Heating. 

7.  Lunchroom  facilities. 

In  the  remaining  twenty-four  buildings, 
there   were   two   or  more   inadequacies. 

On  that  date.  September.  1953.  we  found 
that  our  curriculum  wns  equally  inadequate. 
The  five  consolidated  high  and  elementary 
schools  offered  an  average  of  eighteen  (18i 
units.  At  that  time,  the  State  required  at 
least  thirty  i30)  units  for  accreditation  The 
public  schools  of  Amherst  County,  therefore, 
faced  academic  bankruptcy. 

Other  pertinent  bases  for  a  decision  might 
be  given  However,  the  time  and  purpose  of 
this  meeting  will  not  permit.  At  this  time.  It 
Is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  people  of 
Amherst  County  did  make  a  decision. 

In  this  moment  of  deep  reflection,  the 
citizens  cf  Amherst  County,  with  the  able 
leadership  of  the  Amherst  County  School 
Board  and  the  Amherst  County  Board  of 
Supervisors,  developed  a  public  school 
philosophy,  and  a  direct  statement  of  It  was 
projected    Thusly,  it  was  stated: 

1.  We  believe  that  the  Amherst  County 
Public  School  System  is  concerned  with 
America's  greatest  resource — her  youth, 

2.  We  believe  that  the  professional  process. 
or  activity,  in  the  Amherst  County  Public 
School  System  is  among  the  finest — the 
building  of  human  personalities, 

3.  We  believe  that  the  goal  of  the  Amherst 
County  Public  School  System  is  the  highest — 
the  worthy  American  citizen. 

With  the  belief  that  the  youth  of  Amherst 
County  Is  our  greatest  resource:  the  building 
of  human  personalities,  our  finest  activity. 
and  the  worthy  American  citizen  our  chief 
goal,  the  people  of  Amherst  County  went 
forward   to  achieve  and  to  conquer. 

As  of  this  date.  Amherst  County  is  in  the 
fourth  phase  of  its  long-range  building  pro- 
gram. With  the  building  of  a  new  .'\mherst 
Elementary  School,  all  of  our  pupils  in  Am- 
herst County  will  be  housed  in  A-1  buildings, 
with  all  of  the  basic  adequacies,  the  func- 
tional and  flexible  aspects  included.  This 
great  goal  should  be  achieved  by  September. 
1969.  Yes.  by  September,  1969,  we  expect  all 
of  our  students  to  experience  daily  an  ex- 
cellent learning  climate.  During  the  great 
period  of  school  building  construction  in. 
Amherst  County,  we  have  been  equally  dili- 
gent in  the  development  of  our  educational 
program.  Instead  of  the  eighteen  units  in 
1953,  we  now  offer  in  our  secondary  schools 
more  than  seventy  different  courses.  We  have 
also  made  corresponding  progress  in  our  ele- 
mentary schools:  and.  in  all  of  it,  w^e  have 
not  forgotten  Health  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion, and  we  have  not  forgotten  Intramural 
and  Interscholastic  athletic  contests. 

Some  forty  years  ago.  when  Health  and 
Physical  Education  were  first  Introduced, 
teachers  laughed  in  amusement,  and  the 
taxfjayer  almost  rebelled  In  disgust  At  that 
time,  it  was  contended  that  pupils  got  too 
much  exercise  anyhow,  in  their  normal 
course  of  living:  and.  that  the  matter  of 
health  was  a  family,  not  a  public  concern. 

A  great  cry  went  out  among  the  populace: 
"What  will  they  think  about  next?  After 
all.  what  is  this  world  coming  to?  Now  we 
have  Physical  Education  for  those  who  are 
already  over-exercised,  and  Health  Education 
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for  those  who  never  get  sick,"  At  that  time, 
one  can  easily  see  that,  once  again,  public 
school  education  was  put  on  trial.  The  court 
had  been  convened  The  Judge,  the  Jury,  the 
lawyers  and  the  witnesses  all   were  present 

As  of  this  day.  a  day  In  the  Space  Age, 
May  18,  1968,  times  have  changed,  and.  with 
it.  a  change  In  the  attitude  of  the  people 
towards  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Modem  technology  has  changed  us  from  an 
age  of  muscle  and  brawn  to  an  age  of  in- 
tellect and  culture  We  have  now  entered 
the  "Pu.sh-Button  Age", 

The  "Push-Button  Age"  is  lessening  the 
need  for  physical  exercise  more  and  more, 
each  year.  The  urge  for  physical  exercise  does 
not  app)ear  to  be  inherent  In  man  Man  exer- 
cises himself  in  direct  proportion  to  his  re- 
lationship to  the  law  of  natural  selection 
In  the  early  age  of  our  history,  man's  sur- 
vival depended  upon  his  physical  strength 
and  agility.  Today,  the  challenges  of  the 
wilderness  have  almost  disappeared,  and  man 
exercises  less  and  less.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
this  )aclous  gymna.sium  is  that  It  Is  offered 
as  a  substitute  for  the  challenges  of  the  past, 
and  as  a  hope  for  the  future 

The  flabby  muscle,  and  the  sluggish  intel- 
lect, have  no  place  In  the  history  of  Amherst 
County, 

In  athletic  contests,  whether  they  be  in- 
tramural or  Interscholastic.  lessons  may  be 
learned,  and  objectives  accomplished.  Any 
athlete  worthy  of  the  name  knows  that  20.r-,d 
clean  living  from  day  to  day,  from  hour  to 
hour,  and  from  minute  to  minute,  is  the 
first  basic  principle  of  life.  Any  athlete 
worthy  of  representing  his  school  in  any  in- 
tramural or  interscholastic  contest  know? 
the  value  of  a  strong  body  and  a  clear  mind 
The  strong  body  and  clear  mind  are  not 
automatic  gifts  of  nature.  They  must  be 
earned  by  good,  clean  living. 

In  the  .■\mherst  County  Public  School 
System,  we,  the  officials,  and  we,  the  !>eople. 
admire  the  .strong  body  and  the  clear  mind, 
based  upon  good,  clean  living.  We  advocate 
this:  we  sponsor  this;  and,  we  erect  fine 
buildings  to  promote  the  purpose 

One  of  the  hardest  lessons  for  mankind  to 
learn  is  the  lesson  of  teamwork  and  coopera- 
tion. Teamwork  and  cooperation  are  fine 
words,  and  by  merely  having  them  .spoken. 
or  repeating  them  ourselves,  we  feel  better. 
Our  spirits  are  uplifted.  In  football,  basket- 
ball or  baseball,  or  in  any  of  the  major  sports 
in  which  a  group  is  involved,  the  need  for 
working  together  is  quickly  learned.  Every 
man  on  the  team  is  his  brother's  keener.  If 
one  member  of  the  team  commits  an  error, 
the  net  effect  is  that  all  commit  the  error. 
If  one  falls,  then  all  fall.  It  is  during  the 
period  of  practice  for  the  contests,  and  dur- 
ing the  contests  themselves,  that  together- 
ness has  its  finest  moments:  and  this  is  a 
characteristic  we  like  to  see  in  adults,  young, 
middle-aged,  old  and  senile.  Athletes  may 
outgrow  the  game,  or  become  too  busy  or 
too  old  to  pursue  it,  but  the  lessons  they 
learned  may  never  be  forgotten. 

In  contests  of  the  nature  which  will  be 
held  there,  here  in  this  gymnasium,  some  of 
our  students  will  first  learn  the  true  worth 
of  the  individual,  and  his  own  true  potential. 
Teamwork  is  Important.  Cooperation  Is  im- 
portant. Victory  Is  important.  But  the  foun- 
dation of  it  all.  the  basis  of  all  of  It.  is  the 
individual,  each  indlvdual  player.  In  each 
athletic  contest,  as  it  is  in  each  contest  in 
life,  the  quality  of  the  Individual  and  the 
quaUty  of  human  character  will  be  tested. 

In  our  age  of  materialism,  an  age  in  which 
great  emphasis  and  major  importance  are 
centered  in  the  material,  as  contrasted  with 
the  morals  of  life,  selfishness  usually  raises 
its  ugly  brow.  In  our  efforts  to  build,  or  to 
help  build,  human  personalities,  we  are 
constantly  and  continuously  in  an  all-out 
effort  to  conquer  and  to  repel  this  negative 
aspect  of  human  relationships.  In  athletic 
contests  guided  by  high  ideals  of  sportsman- 
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ship,  the  player,  each  individual  player, 
learns  first  to'  forget  himself,  forget  self- 
ambition,  and  merge  his  best,  the  best  he 
has,  for  the  good  and  advancement  of  the 
group  or  the  team.  He  learns  that  in  order 
to  succeed,  in  order  to  win.  the  team  wins. 
and  not  any  one  individual  on  the  team. 
Yes.  he  leiirns  the  precious  lesson  of  selfless- 
ness. The  word  selflessness  denotes  and  con- 
notes a  multitude  of  virtues,  upon  which 
success  rides  high,  and  rides  high  at  any 
age  in  life. 

Among  the  first  students  to  learn,  and  to 
learn  In  action,  the  lessons,  of  worthy  Amer- 
ican citizenship  is  the  athlete.  It  is  this 
knowledge  which  motivated  the  construc- 
tion   of    this    magnificent    gymnasium. 

From  the  beginning  of  her  history,  nature 
has  been  continuously  signalling  calls  to  her 
jjeople,  Admldst  all  counties  and  all  locali- 
ties of  the  United  States.  Amherst  County  Is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful.  The  beauty  of  her 
nature  has  been  the  call  to  man.  The  call  is 
this:  Will  the  acts  of  man  correspond  to  the 
gift  of  nature?  In  public  school  education, 
the  call  was  heard  in  1953,  Now,  therefore, 
spotted  along  the  landscapes  in  Amherst 
County,  one  may  see  large,  stately  and 
sophisticated  school  buildings.  Here,  :n  the 
midst  of  nature's  great  contributions,  they 
stand  as  great  edifices  of  learning. 

On  Tuesday,  August  28,  1:)56,  we  first  held 
"Ur  dedication  exercises  here.  On  September 
1,  1956.  this  school  was  first  fii>ened  to  our 
students:  and,  since  September,  1956.  many 
things  have  happened  on  this  stately  site. 

In  1960,  we  lighted  our  athletic  field.  It 
being  one  of  the  better  fields  m  the  Com- 
monwealth, 

In  1961.  eight  new  classrooms  were  added, 
with  activity  rooms  and  teacher  lounges.  In 
1964,  twelve  classrooms  were  added,  with  en- 
larged heating  plant,  cafeteria,  kitchen  and 
library  facilities. 

In  1965.  a  new  music  suite  was  added,  it 
'neing  one  of  the  most  modern. 

In  1966,  a  new  vocational  shop  area  was 
;idded.  Including  space  for  Auto  Mechanics. 
Electricity,  Agriculture,  Drafting  and  Dis- 
tributive Education, 

In  1968,  the  new  gymnasium,  along  with 
three  Health  and  Physical  Education  class- 
rooms are  being  dedicated . 

In  reference  to  the  dedication  In  1956.  this 
,-peaker  said,  in  part: 

■This  evening,  the  Amherst  County  High 
.School  Joins  a  great  heritage  and  a,ssumeE 
us  proportionate  responsibilities.  We  cannot 
:oresee  the  history  of  this  school,  as  It  t.akes 
its  place  among  other  schools  In  Amherst 
County  and  in  Virginia:  It  Is  yet  to  be 
written:  but  this  we  know  ...  a  school  In 
which  loyalty,  honesty,  goodwill,  fair  play 
and  other  such  values  are  standards  for  ac- 
tion: a  school  which  stands  as  evidence  of  a 
thrifty,  intelligent  and  Industrious  people. 
fully  "aware  of  its  responsibility  to  the  pres- 
ent and  Its  obligations  to  posterity:  a  school 
•.vhose  doors  are  the  gateways  to  learning, 
whose  corridors  are  the  avenues  to  wisdom, 
whose  classrooms  are  the  source  of  knowl- 
edge, whose  stairways  are  the  paths  to  un- 
aerstandlng,  and  whose  walls  are  the  sym- 
bols of  stability,  fortitude  and  strength,  is 
imbued  with  hope  and  promise.  This  we  ac- 
rept  as  our  school,  a  school  In  which  the  na- 
tive capacities  of  youth  may  be  emanci- 
pated: the  County  of  Amherst  enriched:  the 
State  of  Virginia  benefitted:  America 
strengthened,  and  In  which  the  high  princi- 
ples of  the  Divine  Creator  may  be  practiced" 
This  evening.  May  18,  1968,  we  may  add 
the  following  to  the  formal  words  of  accept- 
ance : 

In  the  name  of  an  aroused,  dynamic.  In- 
telligent and  sophisticated  citizenry,  with 
the  good,  tried  and  able  leadership  as  re- 
flected by  the  Amherst  County  School  Board, 
and  the  Amherst  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors, the  youth  of  Amherst  County  shall 
have  their  "Day"  Therefore,  we  accept  this 
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addition  to  the  Amherst  County  High  School. 
for  and  in  the  name  of  the  challenging  con- 
cept: The  youth  of  Amherst  County  shall 
have  their  "Day." 


TET  IMPACT: 


MORE  SOUND  THAN 
FURY 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

UF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27,  196S 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
impressed    with    the    earnestness    with 
which  one  prominent  citizen  of  South 
Vietnam  has  been  ti-ying  to  get  a  mes- 
sage  across  to   us   here   in   the   United 
States.  The  man  is  Dr.  Phan  Quans  Dan. 
who  has  lecently  been  named  Minister 
of  State  and  Open  Arms  in  President 
Thieu's  nev,-  Cabinet  and  the  ine.ssage 
concerns  tlie  Tet  offensive.  Now  Dr.  Dan 
knows  botli  liis  country — where  he  has 
been  in  political  life  lor  over  a  decade — 
and  this  country,  where  he  studied  medi- 
cine. Dr.  Dan's  qualifications  as  a  patriot 
arc  attested  by  his  prominence  as  a  ci'itic 
of  tile  rc.simc  of  foi'mer  President  Ntio 
Dinh  Diem,  a  role  that  led  him  to  prison 
although  iie  had  been  elected  to  liie  Na- 
tional  As.scmbly.   Followinc   his   release 
from  iirison  atter  the  fall  of  Diem.  Dr. 
Dan  won  the  presidency  of  tiie  Gia  Dinh 
provincial  council  in  1965.  Since  then  he 
has  been  chairman  of  the  National  Po- 
litical Congress  and  a   member  of   the 
Constituent  Assembly.  Last  fall  he  lan 
for  Vice   President   on   the  ticket    with 
Phan   Khac  Suu  but  lost  to  President 
Thieu  and  Vice  President  Ky. 

This  man,  who  knows  his  own  people 
and  knows  us,  has  been  traveling  far  and 
wide  in  this  country  with  a  mes-saue.  Last 
nisht  he  was  a  guest  on  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System's  Labor  News  Con- 
ference. There  he  was  asked  what  had 
been  the  outcome  of  the  Tet  offensive. 
He  replied  that  the  Tet  offensive— which 
so  many  of  us  here  have  thought  estab- 
lished the  Communists  as  the  winners  in 
Vietnam  "inflicted  serious  human  loss 
and  material  damage  in  South  Vietnam. 
But  it  also  brought  out  many  basic 
strengths  on  the  South  Vietnamese  side." 
He  said: 

The  Army  and  police  turned  out  to  be 
basically  loyal  They  fought  bravely  and  well 
After  the  Offensive — 

He  said — 
we  found  the  army  and  the  police  were  more 
reliable  than  before  The  South  Vietnamese 
people  have  many  facets — strong  anti-com- 
munist feelings  are  everywhere  .  .  .  the 
newly  established  regime  was  also  quite 
stable  .  .  .  South  Viet-Nam  emerged  from 
the  Tet  communist  offensive  as  a  very  viable 
state. 

Perhaps  most  significantly  he  said: 
After  the  Tet  offensive,  people  got  very 
angrv— furious— at  the  communists,  and 
there  was  a  new  sense  of  patriotism,  of  na- 
tionalism. People  are  Joining  the  armed 
forces  with  greater  enthusiasm  than  before 
We  are  now  in  a  strong  position.  There 
is  no  reason  for  us  to  give  in  to  them.  South 
Viet-Nam.  the  freedom  of  South  Viet-Nam. 
has  to  be  saved,  regardless. 
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This  is  his  message.  It  is  an  important 
message,  and  he  wants  it  to  be  heard  and 
understood  He  sent  the  same  niessage  to 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  which 
printed  it  on  April  30. 1  place  that  article 
in  the  Congressional  Record  ; 

Tet  Impact  :  More  Sound  Than  Fury 

(Note.-  The  writer  <if  this  dispatch  is  a 
veteran  political  figure  in  South  Vietnam 
who  ran  for  the  vice-presidency  in  last  year's 
presidential  elections.) 

(By  Phan  Quang  Dan  I 

Saicon  — Like  ripples  In  a  lake,  the  emo- 
tional shock  of  the  Communist  Tet  offensive 
may  have  been  wider  when  it  reached  the 
United  States  than  It  was  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  Vietnamese  people  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  reverse  with  this  kind  of  news. 
It  occurred  when  American  war  protesters 
staged  street  riemonsiratious  irom  roast  to 
coast  culminating  last  October  In  a  spectacu- 
lar march  on  the  Pentagon. 

Reaction  in  Vietnam  was  out  ot  proporiinji 
with  what  took  place  in  the  United  States. 
While  Vietnamese  nationalists  erew  worried. 
Communists  and  fellow  travelers  were  exu- 
berant, convinced  that  impa.ssioned  depre- 
cations in  the  streets  of  the  cities  had  got 
!he  upper  hand  over  responsible  debate  In 
the  capital.  They  were  also  convinced  that 
I  he  American  people  had  lost  their  will  io 
resist  aggression  and  that  any  furtlier  war 
escalation  hv  Hanoi  and  the  National  Lioera- 
i;on  Front  would  ff)rcp  the  Americans  cut  of 
.Southeast  Asia  In  a  matier  of  months. 

LOSSES  ASSESSED 

Such  estimates  based  on  sensational  head- 
lines and  over.slmplitied  facts  were,  ot  course. 
lar  wide  oi  the  mark. 

It  is  true  that  the  Communist  offensive  has 
inflicted  severe  human  and  material  losses 
(,n  South  Vietnam  and  that  the  new  republic 
IS  afflicted  with  serious  weaknesses.  It  would, 
liowever.  be  highly  erroneous  to  conclude 
that  the  Communists  si;ored  a  major  vicicTV. 
tliat  they  are  growing  stronger  and  that  the 
fight  for  freedom  in  Vietnam  is  doomed  to 
1  allure. 

The  Viet  Cong  representative  in  Moscow 
liad  announced  by  the  end  ot  January  that 
a  Communist-led  coalition  government 
would  soon  be  set  up  In  Saigon. 

This  speculation  was  not  without  a  l.asis. 
In  the  recent  past,  popular  uprisings  over- 
threw the  dictatorial  regime  of  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem  in  November.  1963,  and  later  on  brought 
the  downfall  of  three  other  governments. 

The  present  Saigon  regime  was  bitterly 
criticized  both  at  home  and  abroad  for  In- 
efficiency and  corruption  Influential  Viet- 
namese "and  American  politicians  persistently 
voiced  pessimism  regarding  its  viability  It 
all  added  up  to  the  impression  that  South 
Vietnam  was  a  rotten  fruit  sbout  to  fall. 

TURMOIL    EXPECTED 

The  Communists,  by  throwing  60.000  In- 
\aders  Into  surprise  assaults  on  the  most 
vital  population  centers,  thought  they  would 
create  more  turmoil  than  needed  to  wreck 
such  a  shaky  regime. 

Facts  however,  did  not  bear  out  Com- 
munist forecasts.  The  South  Vietnamese 
Army  and  police  fought  back  bravelv  and 
well  and  in  many  Instances  they  laueht 
alone— without  American  assistance  There 
was  no  case  of  a  unit  surrendering  or  going 
over  to  the  enemy,  even  when  overwhelmed 
in  number  and  firepower  Rumors  repeatedly 
echoed  In  the  international  press  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  and  police  were 
badly  Infiltrated  with  Communists  were  thus 
proved  to  be  grossly  exaggerated 

Months  before  the  Communists  onslaught 
there  were  rumors  that  the  cities  might  soon 
be  Invaded  The  Communists  had  failed  to 
score  modest  victories  by  attacking  isolated 
posts  such  as  Dakto  in  the  highlands  and 
were  losing  ground  In  the  countryside   They 
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showed  signs  that  they  were  groping  for  a 
new  strategy.  They  started  to  launch  com- 
mando attacks  on  minor  district  capitals  In 
provinces  as  wide  apart  us  Thua  Thlen  on 
the  Perfume  River  and  Blen  Hoa  on  the  Dong 
Nal  River. 

CLUES    SCATTERED 

There  were  plenty  of  straws  in  the  wind 
presaging  that  some  unusual  event  was  In 
the  making. 

Yet  the  South  Vietnamese  and  their  allies 
were  not  informed  on  the  scope  and  timing 
of  the  Communist  plot  No  arms  caches  were 
discovered,  no  Communist  conspirators  ar- 
rested, no  Important  documents  captured 
which  would  have  unveiled  the  foe's  designs. 

The  South  Vietnamese  and  allied  Intelli- 
gence services  were  well  organized  and  re- 
sourceful. There  was.  however,  a  conspicu- 
ous absence  of  popular  participation  In  these 
efforts  Professional  agents,  no  matter  how 
well  trained,  operating  without  that  im- 
portant political  factor,  can  be  compared  to 
diligent  ants  which  might  assiduously  circle 
a  coconut  in  all  directions  and  yet  have  the 
most  serious  difflculties  in  learning  what 
g^oes  on  Inside.  I 

STRENGTH  rVKNOWN 

This  abeence  of  mass  organization  to  sup- 
port the  allied  troops  was  the  major  weak- 
ness of  an  otherwl.^  [xjwerful  war  ma- 
chine. The  Communists  were  thus  free  to 
plan  in  great  secrecy  and  attack  at  the  time 
and  place  of  their  choosing. 

This  absence  of  popular  partlclfjation 
made  it  also  difficult  to  dislodge  Communist 
gue-rlUas  after  they  succeeded  in  inftltrat- 
iivg  papulation  centers.  The  allies  did  not 
know  the  foe's  strength  and  whereabouts 
with  accuracy,  and  had  to  resort  to  heavy 
shelling  and  bombing  over  large  areas  to 
wipe  out  even  small  units  of  Communist 
invaders,  causing  greater  destruction  than 
needed. 

In  spite  of  this  weakness — the  people's 
lack  of  Involvement — there  was  no  popular 
uprising,  no  peasant  revolt  in  the  villages, 
no  city-worker  revolt  in  the  factories.  No 
Communist  flags  were  raised  by  the  popula- 
tion. The  few  Red  flags  flying  over  Hue  were 
hoisted  by  the  invaders  themselves.  People 
either  locked  themselves  indoors  or  fled 
from  the  attackers;  there  were  even  in- 
stances of  their  fighting  the  Communists 
with  knives  and  sticks. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Communist  offensive 
the  political  sltuauon  m  South  Vietnam  re- 
mained surprisingly  orderly  and  stable. 

LEGALrrY  USCONTESTED 

In  the  past  25  years,  under  comparably 
dramatic  cffcumstances.  whether  after  the 
Japanese  coup  In  March  1945.  the  signing 
of  the  Geneva  Agreements  in  July.  1954.  or 
the  overthrow  of  Ngo  Dinii  Diem  in  Novem- 
ber. 1963.  the  country  has  been  plunged  Into 
chaotic  situations  with  political  groups 
mushrooming  by  the  hundreds  and  bitterly 
contending  for  power.  This  time  the  legality 
of  the  constitutionally  elected  government 
was  not  contested  by  anyone 

People  are  showing  resiliency  and  are 
resuming  their  everyday  work  and  rebuild- 
ing their  houses  from  rubble.  Determination 
to  resist  OomLmunist  aggression  is  stronger 
than  before. 

For  the  first  time  city  dwellers  themselves 
realize  that  this  war  is  theirs.  TTiere  are 
fewer  draft  dodgers. 

This  opportunity  could  turn  a  temporary 
military  success  Into  political  victory  if  it 
were  forcefully  seized  upon  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  to  move  fast,  reor- 
gamz«  the  ARVN  i  Army  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam)  and  Its  administration,  do  much 
more  to  subdue  corruption,  carry  out  sweep- 
ing land  reforms,  mobilize  active  popular 
participation,  and  achieve  national  unity. 

It  is  safe  to  draw  from  recent  events  the 
following  conclusions: 
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1.  The  National  Liberation  Front  (Viet 
Cong)  has  been  weakening  and  this  process 
continues.  Since  1966  It  has  lost  every  con- 
ventional battle  waged  against  the  allies 
whether  in  the  highlands  or  In  the  Mekong 
River  Delta.  Its  dally  average  of  ambushes 
and  acts  of  sabotage  has  decreased  steadily. 

Indiscriminate  Viet  Cong  terrorism  and 
heavy  taxation  have  alienated  the  peasants 
who  had  previously  supported  the  Commu- 
nists because  of  hoped-for  agrarian  reforms. 

The  Viet  Cong  gradually  lost  more  of  the 
countryside  in  South  Vietnam.  Hard  as  it 
tried  it  did  not  succeed  in  preventing  the 
nationwide  elections  organized  by  South 
Vietnam  to  elect  the  Constituent  Assembly 
In  September  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  October  last  year. 

In  the  Tet  offensive  the  Viet  Cong  played 
but  a  secondary  role. 

2.  The  North  Vietnamese  Communists 
have  been  moving  steadily  into  the  center  of 
the  stage  to  replace  the  Viet  Cong.  They 
initiated,  planned,  and  led  the  attacks  on 
South  Vietnam's  cities  In  the  I  Corps  area, 
especially  in  Hue  and  Quangtrl.  they  did  the 
fighting.  Deeper  south  they  also  played  the 
leading  role 

LESS   SUPPORT    SEEN 

There  are  no  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  around 
the  demilitarized  zone  and  Khe  Sanh  was 
encircled   only   by  North   Vietnamese   troops. 

The  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  will  com- 
mand even  less  popular  support  than  the 
Viet  Cong  which  at  least  had  the  advantage 
of  being  from  South  Vietnam  and  knowing 
the  vll.ages  well. 

The  North  Vietnamese  are  infiltrating  Laos 
and  Cambodia  and  they  are  in  -adlng  South 
Vietnam  by  whole  divisions.  By  contrast,  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  the  Americans  con- 
tinue to  resf>ect  the  boundaries  and  look 
upon  North  Vietnam  as  a  forbidden 
sanctuary. 

3.  The  rules  of  the  war  used  to  be  hit  and 
run  on  the  Communist  side,  search  and  de- 
stroy on  the  allied  side.  These  rules  have 
been  changed,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  Communists 
have  massed  troops  to  beseige  Con  Tien, 
Dong  Ha.  Khe  Sanh.  Quantrl,  and  Hue. 

Economic  difficulties  In  North  Vietnam  and 
the  political  slowdown  of  the  Viet  Cong 
In  South  Vietnam  have  very  likely  brought 
home  to  Hanoi  that  Its  hope  of  sustaining  a 
orotracted  war  of  5.  10.  15.  or  20  more  years 
no  longer  sounds  very  realistic. 

4.  The  troops  of  the  allied  countries  gave 
a  reassuring  sign  of  a  working  military  alli- 
ance. The  South  Vietnamese  and  American 
troops,  the  most  Important  by  their  size,  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  Tet  fight.  But  the  other 
allies — Thais.  Filipinos,  New  Zealanders. 
Australians.  and  South  Koreans — also 
played  their  parts.  The  South  Koreans  did 
prodigious  work  in  the  II  Corps  area.  The 
Australians  helped  regain  control  of  Barla 
and  Phuoc  Tuy  with  the  least  damage  to 
the  civilian  population. 

5.  South  Vietnam  with  all  Its  weaknesses 
Is  emerging  as  a  viable  state  with  a  basi- 
cally loyal  Army  and  police  and  a  popula- 
tion committed  to  freedom. 

6.  Now  that  President  Johnson  has  started 
down  the  path  of  peace  talks,  the  bvUk  o( 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  are  watching 
to  see  what  transpires  as  If  their  lives  de- 
pended on  It.  which  Is  In  fact  the  case. 

Previous  hints  at  peace  terms  from  Hanoi, 
made  casually  at  parties  or  dropped  by  minor 
diplomats,  appeared  to  politically  alert  South 
Vietnamese  to  be  like  soap  bubbles,  as  com- 
pared with  the  blows  of  aggression  from 
Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong,  which  were  hard 
as  rocks 

The  South  Vietnamese  people  have  suffered 
the  heaviest  losses  from  this  war  waged  on 
their  land,  but  they  want  peuce  more  than 
any  other  people  Involved. 
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NO  SAINTS  IN  MY  FAMILY 


HON.  ELIGIO  de  la  GARZA 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  DE  L.i^^ARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
days.  It  is  not  often  that  accomplish- 
ments like  those  of  Mr.  Alberto  Gutierrez 
are  recognized.  Mr.  Gutierrez  epitomizes 
the  value  of  work  and  its  rewards.  He 
lives  in  Rio  Grande  City,  Tex. 

To  misquote  an  old  song,  "Livin' 
Weren't  Easy"  at  Rio  Grande  City  years 
ago.  But,  Mr.  Gutierrez  took  the  simple 
matter  like  things  being  tough  in  his 
stride  and  has  made  a  name  for  himself. 

He  and  his  wife  have  four  sons.  "They 
aren't  saints — and  we  wouldn't  want 
saints  in  our  family,"  the  couple  insists. 

Their  four  sons  are.  Alberto,  Jr.  who 
is  a  captain  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Medical 
Corps.  He  is  a  graduate  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  and  from  the  medical 
branch  of  the  University  ot  Texas  at 
Galveston,  Tex.  Homero.  who  spent  4 
years  in  the  Air  Force  and  I  year  in 
Alaska  after  putting  in  36  hours  of  col- 
lege work  at  Pan  American  College.  Now, 
he  is  operating  one  of  the  Gutierrez' 
.ser\1ce  stations.  Roberto,  is  a  senior  in 
pharmacy  at  the  University  of  Texas  and 
Ricardo  is  a  junior  arts  and  sciences  stu- 
dent at  Texas  A.  &  I.  University.  He  is 
attending  the  university  on  a  football 
scholarship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  everyone  can  read  how 

Mr.  Gutierrez  got  ahead  I  recommend 

the  following  from  the  Humble  Energy 

Marketer,  as  a  mighty  impressive  stoi-y: 

No  Saints  in  My  Family 

Alberto  Gutierrez  of  Rio  Grande  City.  Tex., 
can  show  you  four  fine  sons.  He  and  they  are 
used  to  callouses  on  their  hands. 

After  34  years  of  hard-earned  success  as 
a  Humble  distributor  In  Rio  Grande  City. 
Texas — only  a  few  miles  from  Mexico — Al- 
berto Hector  Gutierrez  talks  freely  about  the 
thing  he  knows  best — work. 

Without  boasting,  he  says:  "Show  me  a 
man  with  callouses  on  his  hands,  and  I'll 
show  you  a  man.  My  boys  and  I  have  had 
plenty  of  them." 

He  and  his  wife,  Guadalupe,  have  four 
fine  sons  and  a  pair  of  new  arrival  twin 
grandsons  to  prove  their  point.  "They  aren't 
saints — we  wouldn't  want  saints  in  our 
family."  the  couple  insists.  "But  we  cant 
help  being  proud  of  sons  who  have  worked 
as  hard  as  they  have  to  make  something  of 
themselves." 

A  special  glow  lighted  Alberto's  face  and 
an  admiring  tone  came  Into  his  voice  as  he 
began  ticking  off  the  details:  "Alberto,  Jr.. 
Is  a  captain  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Medical 
Corps.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Texas  and  from  the  Medical  Branch  of  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Galveston.  Yet.  he 
can  get  In  the  saddle  right  now  and  ride  herd 
Homero  spent  four  years  In  the  Air  Force 
and  a  year  In  Alaska  after  putting  In  36 
hours  of  college  work  at  Pan  American  Col- 
lege. Now.  he  is  running  one  of  our  service 
stations.  Roberto  is  a  senior  in  pharmacy  at 
the  University  of  Texas,  and  Ricardo  is  a 
junior  Arts  and  Sciences  student  at  Texas 
A&I  College.  He  is  attending  on  a  football 
scholarship  and  plans  to  go  into  ranching 
when  he  graduates,  if  I  can't  get  him  to  come 
into  the  business  with  me" 

SUCCESS   CAME    SLOWLY 

While  the  Gutierrez  family  has  prospered, 
success  came  slowly  In  the  early  years.  The 
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Kio  Grande  Valley  Is  even  farther  south  than 
Miami.  Florida,  and  Rio  Grande  City  was  a 
long  way  off  from  everything  when  Alberto 
gave  up  brick  making  for  oil  selling  In  1934. 

Today,  the  Valley  is  blessed  with  rich  soil 
and  has  a  a  dependable  source  of  Irrlgational 
water  from  Falcon  Dam.  Three  crops  a  year 
are  normal.  But  the  lush  emerald-green 
citrus  orchards  He  well  to  the  east  ol  Rio 
Grande  City.  Ranching  and  oil  production 
held  put  their  hands  to  the  new  reseller  In 
those  early  days,  when  even  gravel  roads  were 
only  a  road  builder's  dream.  Car  traffic, 
naturally,  was  slim.  If  you  had  a  flat,  you 
fixed  it  yourself.  There  wasn't  a  single 
Humble  service  station  when  Alberto  began 
serving  all  of  Starr  County. 

When  Himible  moved  a  deep  test  drilling 
rig  into  Zapata  m  1934.  however.  Alberto's 
liopes  ot  selling  more  than  his  normal  3.500 
g:Ulons  of  product  a  month  brightened.  Until 
that  time,  a  500-gallon  delivery  had  been  a 
big  one.  Now.  filling  the  rig's  8000-gallon 
tank  became  a  challenge  and  a  muscle 
builder.  Alberto  would  load  10  55-gallon 
drums  on  his  truck,  drive  to  the  rig.  and 
pump  them  out  by  hand  Into  the  big  tank. 
Sixteen  trips  were  required  to  fill  the  tank, 
and  few  men  could  stand  up  under  the  punch 
which  Alberto's  biceps  enabled  him  to  deliver. 

But  work  has  also  made  Alberto  Ciutierrez 
a  humble  man.  "It  takes  so  little  effort  to  be 
nice."  he  says  with  a  shrug.  "I  never  lie  to 
people.  I  lend  a  helping  hand  wherever  pos- 
sible, help  dealers  with  their  problems,  we 
smile  together,  shake  hands,  show  sympathy, 
and  try  to  make  people  feel  good.  That's 
what  life  Is  all  about.  It's  really  not  hard 
to  make  it  pleasant  People  like  to  be  treated 
mce.  One  of  my  dealers  hadn't  seen  a  com- 
pany salesman  or  his  supplier  In  the  27  years 
he  had  sold  a  competitive  product.  All  1  had 
to  do  to  get  his  business  was  to  treat  him 
like  a  human  being.  I  have  never  lost  a 
dealer  in  the  34  years  I  have  sold  Humble 
products.  What's  the  use  in  starting  now?  II 
we  have  problems,  we  talk  and  work  them 
out.  We  become  friends,  and  we  stay  friends. 
Things  work  out  right  that  way.  And  I  started 
this  policy  right  at  home — always  spending 
all  the  time  with  our  boys  that  was  needed. 
Every  one  of  them  has  caught  at  least  a 
hundred-pound  fish.  Every  one  has  come  to 
me  when  we  needed  to  talk  things  out.  They 
haven't  always  gotten  all  the  money  they 
asked  for  either.  It's  foolish  to  spend  money 
:or  things  you  don't  need.  They  know  that 
now.  My  wife  and  I  have  always  given  our 
boys  our  love  freely.  We  encouraged  them 
to  make  something  of  themselves.  Today 
they  are  men!" 

GROWTH    IS    SUSTAINED 

Alberto's  volume  has  grown  because  of  such 
conscientious  attention  to  his  family  and  his 
rustomers.  Only  one  customer  had  a  pump 
when  he  was  delivering  those  3.500  gallons 
of  product  a  month.  Others  had  barrels,  and 
he  used  to  fill  them  with  a  five-gallon  bucket. 
But  through  the  years  his  sales  have  climbed 
to  as  much  as  200,000  gallons  a  month — 
about  one-half  the  potential  in  Staxr  County. 
Some  of  the  19  dealers  he  serves  have  been 
with  him  almost  as  long  as  he  has  been 
in  business. 

Ranching — spurred  by  the  lush  buffel 
grass  now  found  In  the  area — and  farming 
have  contributed  substantially  to  his  busi- 
ness. Chief  crops  are  watermelons,  canta- 
loupes, lettuce,  tomatoes,  green  peppers,  cab- 
bage, carrots,  cauliflower,  onions,  and  po- 
tatoes. Soil  conditions  near  the  Rio  Grande 
River  are  partlculsirly  rich,  because  the  river 
occasionally  overflows,  leaving  a  productive 
layer  of  silt. 

Crops  the  past  winter,  however,  were  ham- 
pered by  the  Intrusion  of  Beulah.  one  of  the 
worst  hurricanes  In  the  history  of  South 
Texas.  Annual  rainfall  In  the  dryland  farm- 
ing area  around  Rio  Grande  City  Is  about  18 
inches.  Beulah  pelted  the  area  with  almost 
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that  much  in  one  day.  with  near  chaotic 
results 

As  the  storm  raged  Inland,  with  winds 
as  high  as  160  miles  an  hour,  the  normally 
tranquil  semltroplcal  Valley  shuddered  under 
a  half-bllllcn  dollar  crop,  home,  and  busi- 
ness loss.  Because  of  its  higher  ground.  Rio 
Grande  City  became  a  haven  for  those  flee- 
ing the  storm.  The  city's  normal  population 
of  6.435  was  almost  tripled  as  churches, 
schools,  convents,  the  court  house.  Alberto's 
stations,  and  homes  were  opened  to  victims. 

When  the  United  States  and  Mexico  de- 
clared a  common  disaster  area  along  the  Rio 
Grande  In  a  show  of  mutual  concern  and 
helpfulness,  help  continued  to  pour  In. 
Special  detachments  from  F^ort  Hood.  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  Salva- 
tion Army  rushed  In  with  a  field  kitchen,  a 
supply  tent,  s-leeplng  tents,  showers,  sani- 
tary laciuties.  clothes,  blankets,  and  air  mat- 
tresses. 

Serving  as  a  public  spirited  citizen  In  such 
crises  as  this,  and  by  being  a  good  neigh- 
bor day-to-day.  .Mberto  Gutierrez  and  his 
family  have  earned  a  loyal  following  among 
their  customers.  In  addition,  their  hard  work 
iias  helped  accumulate  land,  cattle  beef,  and 
lumber  Interests.  Check  the  hands  of  each: 
you  will  find  calluses. 


PRESIDENTIAL     CANDIDATES     FOR 
ATLANTIC   UNION   CONVENTION 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  surprises 
in  the  political  arena  abound  today,  but 
none  is  more  hopeful  than  the  agreement 
of  all  five  candidates  for  President  on  the 
desirability  of  calling  a  convention  of  our 
North  Atlantic  allies  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  true  Atlantic  community. 

While  the  smallest  difference  of  view- 
point among  the  presidential  candidates 
is  avidly  sought  and  magnified  m  the 
press  daily,  the  unanimous  agreement  of 
these  same  candidates  on  a  far-reaching 
foreign  policy  initiative  is  practically 
overlooked. 

Fortunately  this  was  not  overlooked  by 
Mr.  Roscoe  Drummond  whose  column 
appears  in  160  newspapers  over  the  Na- 
tion. Aware  of  the  potential  significance 
of  agreement  among  the  candidates  for 
President  on  such  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  relationship  among  these 
nations,  Mr.  Drummond  recently  devoted 
his  column  to  this.  I  am  inserting  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  as  it  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  for  May  18.  1968. 
It  should  be  of  special  interest  to  the 
more  than  100  Members  of  this  body  who 
have  sponsored  or  support  the  Atlantic 
union  resolution,  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 232,  and  others,  by  which  is 
sought  a  convention  of  the  NATO  nations 
to  seek  agreement  on  setting  Federal 
union  as  their  eventual  goal. 

The  setting  of  such  a  goal  would  vastly 
amplify  the  significance  of  the  ministe- 
rial meetings  of  NATO,  the  next  of 
which,  in  June,  will  consider  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Harmel  group  con- 
ceiTiing  the  political  aspects  of  the  alli- 
ance. 

The  article  follows: 
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Candidates  op  Both  Parties  Urge  Foreign 

Policy  iNiriATrvE 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

The  latest  ixjlltlcal  surprise:  Humphrey. 
Kennedy.  McCarthy.  Nixon,  and  Rockefeller 
are  In  agreement — and  not  just  on  mother- 
hood. 

When  you  get  every  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican presidential  candidate  to  agree  on 
anything,  you  would  think  It  was  either 
meaningless  or  trivial.  It  Is  neither. 

They  agree  on  a  major  foreign  policy  ini- 
tiative— that  the  United  States  should  take 
the  lead  to  call  a  citizens'  convention  of  all 
the  North  Atlantic  Allies  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  "True  Atlantic  Community." 

The  goal  would  be  to  expand  the  military 
alliance  of  NATO  intr  some  form  of  political 
and  economic  union  to  strengthen  the  forces 
of  the  Free  World. 

The  very  attempt  to  do  this  might  seem 
overly  ambitious,  impractical,  and  at  tlie  very 
least  premature. 

But  It  doesn't  seem  so  to  five  of  the  most 
prestigious  political  leaders  in  the  Nation, 
one  of  whom  will  be  the  next  President  of 
the  United  States. 

And  to  others  as  well,  lor  the  convening 
of  an  Atlantic  conference  to  which  each  ol 
the  member  nations  would  send  a  delegation 
of  18  eminent  citizens  is  endorsed  by  Gen 
Elsenhower,  former  President  Truman.  Barry 
Goldwater.  Gov.  Romney.  former  Gov.  Wil- 
liam Scranton.  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  economist 
Arthur  Burns,  former  NATO  commander 
General  Matthew  Rldgway.  and  icjrmer  Budg- 
et Director  P.  P.  Brundage 

The  support  whicli  the  five  presldeJillal 
candidates  are  giving  to  this  initiative  is 
contained  In  statements  irom  each  of  them 
released  by  Clarence  Strelt.  editor  of  Free- 
dom and  Union  Magazine. 

All  five  urge  Congress  to  pass  the  resolu- 
tion which  Sen.  McCarthy  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  and  Rep.  Paul  Flndley  (R-IU.)  in 
the  House.  These  resolutions  viould  have 
Congress  name  the  U.S.  delegation  to  a  con- 
vention with  similar  delegations  from  "such 
other  NATO  nations  as  desire  to  participate," 
making  the  convention  possible  even  If 
France  rejects  It. 

The  groundwork  has  already  been  laid  for 
such  a  meeting.  A  preliminary  Atlantic  con- 
vention. Initiated  by  the  US.  Congress,  met 
m  Paris  in  1962  and  unanimously  urged 
"that  the  NATO  governments  promptly  es- 
tablish a  special  governmental  commission 
to  draw  up  plans  within  two  years  for  the 
creation  of  a  true  Atlantic  Community  to 
meet  the  political,  military,  and  economic 
challenges  of  this  era." 

None  of  the  NATO  governments  acted. 

Now  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States  is  committed  to  act.  There  are.  I  think, 
three  main  reasons  why  there  Is  growing 
support  for  such  an  initiative  m  Congress 
and  much  wide-approval,  in  the  judgment  of 
pollster  Elmo  Roper,  in  the  country  than 
many  realize : 

1 — While  the  danger  of  war  in  Europe  is 
declining  and  thus  the  military  role  of  NATO 
is  less  crucial,  the  primary  need  is  to 
strengthen  the  political  and  economic  bonds 
of  the  Atlantic  Alliance 

2— The  US..  Britain.  West  Germany.  Italy. 
and  the  others  don't  feel  they  should  be 
immobilized  Indefinitely  by  Gen.  de  Gaulle. 

3 — There  has  been  no  creative  American 
diplomacy  In  two  decades  in  the  Atlantic. 
U.S.  policy  today  rests  almost  totally  on 
the  initiatives  taken  in  the  late  'forties — 
the  Marshall  Plan.  Foreign  Economic  aid.  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and  its  military  arm — 
NATO.  The  conviction  is  growing  that  yes- 
terday's answers  aren't  best  adapted  to  to- 
day's problems,  that  something  new  needs 
to  be  done. 

Nixon.  Rockefeller.  McCarthy,  Kennedy, 
and  Humphrey  agree.  That's  quite  a  con- 
sensus. 
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CONGRESSMAN  CLAUDE  PEPPER 
INTRODUCED  LEGISLATION  TO 
IMPROVE  WIDOWS'  ANNUITIES 
UNDER  THE  RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MENT ACT 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or     FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  27,  1968 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  line  with 
my  continuing  interest  in  improving  life 
for  our  senior  citizens.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  in  order  to  increase  survivor 
annuities  paid  to  widows  of  deceased 
railroaders.  I  propose  that  the  monthly 
annuity  paid  to  a  widow  be  the  amount 
that  would  have  been  paid  to  her  hus- 
band if  he  were  living,  had  attained  age 
6-5,  and  had  otherwise  qualified  for  an 
employee's  annmty.  The  bill  would  place 
a  floor  under  such  payments  so  that  in 
no  case  would  a  widow  receive  less  than 
S103  a  month. 

I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  more 
than  260  000  widows  a^ed  60  and  over 
and  :he  roughly  9.000  widows  who  are 
under  age  GO  but  who  have  children  in 
then-  care.  Widows  account  for  more 
than  half  of  all  women  beneficiaries  re- 
ceiving annuities  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act.  It  might  be  of  interest  to 
note  chat  more  women  than  men  receive 
benefits  under  the  act  despite  the  fact 
that  relatively  few  women  work  in  the 
railroad  industry.  My  bill  also  would 
cover  eligible  widowers  but  their  num- 
ber is  neghgible. 

It  is  true  that  as  of  March  of  this  year 
widows,  as  well  as  all  other  railroad  re- 
tirement beneficiaries,  received  an  in- 
crease in  their  armuity  pajTnents.  This 
increase  was  granted  to  assist  the  bene- 
ficiaries in  r.ieetLng  rising  living  costs. 
It  does  not,  aowever,  improve  substan- 
tially if  at  all.  the  position  of  the  widow 
relative  to  that  of  other  categories  of 
beneficiaries. 

Let  me  elaborate.  In  December  1967 
the  a  vera  EC  monthly  payment  to  a  re- 
tired worker  was  about  SI 55.  The  aver- 
age payment  to  a  wife  was  S69.  The 
average  annuity  to  an  aged  widow  was 
almost  S81.  Thus,  a  \udow  has  only  about 
SU  more  a  month  than  a  wife,  who  in 
addition  to  her  own  annuity,  presumably 
shares  in  that  oi  her  husband's.  My  bill, 
ol  course,  would  not,  bring  the  average 
widow  annuity  up  to  the  level  of  the 
average  paid  to  retired  workers.  This,  of 
course,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  payments 
to  new  entrants  onto  retirement  rolls  are 
higher,  so  that  the  average  for  living  re- 
tirees is  higher  than  the  average  would 
be  of  the  deceased  workers. 

To  me,  the  extensive  use  of  the  spe- 
cial— social  security  minimum — guar- 
antee provisions  in  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  in  calculating  survivor 
amauities  is  additional  evidence  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  on  behalf  of  survivors.  This  provision 
guarantees  that  benefits  under  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  will  be  at  least  10- 
percent  higher  than  they  would  be  If 
railroad  work  were  under  social  .security. 
In  about  two-thirds  of  the  cases  it  is 
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more  favorable  for  widows'  annuities  to 
be  calculated  under  the  special  guaran- 
tee provision  whereas  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  payments  of  retired  work- 
ers are  calculated  under  this  guarantee.  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  approve  of 
the  guarantee,  but  I  also  think  that  its 
frequent  application  for  one  category  of 
beneficiaries  points  up  a  failing  in  the 
regular  railroad  retirement  formula  in 
computing  payments  for  that  category. 
Aged  widow  annuities  paid  under  the 
minimum  guarantee  averaged  $92  a 
month;  those  calculated  under  the  rail- 
road formula  averaged  about  $59.  As  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  average  for  all 
aged  widows  was  about  $80. 

The  women  in  the  group  with  which 
my  bill  is  concerned  do  not  have  much 
opportunity  to  augment  their  meager 
c^nnuity  through  employment  because 
they  are  too  old  or  must  remain  at  home 
to  care  for  their  children.  Those  women 
who  are  able  to  enter  the  labor  market 
are  not  only  subject  to  the  same  earn- 
ings test  as  are  social  security  benefi- 
ciaries, but  if  ttiey  work  for  an  employer 
covered  by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
they  are  paid  no  annuity  at  all.  regard- 
less of  how  much  or  how  little  they  earn. 

I  hope  I  have  conveyed  in  this  brief 
statement  the  urgency  for  passage  of  my 
bill. 


May  27,  1968 


A  FEW  OBSERVATIONS  ON  GREECE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF     MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27,  1968 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  I 
returned  from  a  trip  during  which  I 
spent  2  days  in  Athens.  Since  the  take- 
over of  the  Greek  Government  by  a  mili- 
tary junta  in  April  1967,  I  have  been 
interested  in  the  progress  made  toward 
restoration  of  basic  freedoms  for  the 
Greek  people.  My  purpose  for  the  visit  to 
Athens  was  to  get  a  firsthand  idea  of 
what  the  junta  is  doing  and  what  steps 
are  being  taken  to  put  Greece  back  on 
the  democratic  track.  During  my  stay  in 
Athens,  I  talked  at  length  with  a  dozen 
people.  About  half  of  my  contacts  were 
American  Embassy  officials:  the  other 
half  were  Greek  citizens,  most  of  them 
former  members  of  Parliament  or  former 
Government  ministers.  A  majority  of 
them  were  conservatives. 

Ari.ong  the  politically  articulate  per- 
sons with  whom  I  spoke — and  this  in- 
cludes all  the  Greek  contacts  I  made  in 
Athens— opposition  to  the  present  regime 
was  unanimous,  all  the  way  across  the 
political  spectrum.  I  cannot  generalize 
on  the  attitudes  of  the  Greek  masses, 
whose  views  may  vary.  The  people  of 
Greece  have  only  limited  access  to  in- 
formation because  censorship  of  the 
press,  in  effect  since  the  1967  coup,  re- 
mains severe.  The  junta  not  only  controls 
what  is  printed;  it  dictates  what  is 
printed. 

Generally,  I  found,  the  Greeks  hold 
three  opinions  about  the  relationship  of 
the  United  States  with  their  country. 
First,  the  United  States  had  quite  a  bit  to 
do  with  the  coup.  Second,  the  United 


States  finds  the  junta  acceptable.  Third, 
if  the  United  States  wanted  to  change 
the  Government,  its  influence  is  suffi- 
cient to  do  so.  The  second  opinion — that 
the  junta  is  acceptable  to  the  United 
States — is  based  in  part  on  visible  moves 
taken  by  this  country,  such  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  military  aid  and  the  recent 
friendly  gesture  of  inviting  the  head  of 
the  jimta  to  dinner  aboard  an  American 
aircraft  carrier.  The  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  one-half  hour  a  day  in  Greek, 
including  American  newspaper  editorials 
that  are  critical  of  the  Papadopoulos 
regime.  But  American  editorials  are 
often  equally  critical  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  its  too  friendly  attitude  toward 
the  junta,  and  thus  may  confirm  Greek 
impressions  about  our  Government's 
position. 

I  found  great  skepticism,  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  the  prospects  that  the  junta  in- 
tends to  yield  its  power  back  to  civilian 
rulers.  Although  the  regime  promises  to 
.submit  a  draft  constitution  to  the  elec- 
torate in  June  and  to  hold  a  plebiscite  on 
the  constitution  in  September,  no  dates 
have  been  .set  for  elections.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  believe  the  junta  is  aware  that 
the  United  States  strongly  supports  the 
return  of  parliamentary  democracy  to 
Greece. 

Yet  Greece,  at  present,  is  a  long  way 
from  parliamentary  democracy.  It  is  a 
full-blown  police  state.  Let  me  cite  a  few 
reasons  why. 

Torture  of  political  prisoners  has  oc- 
curred in  some  Greek  prisons.  It  is  un- 
clear whether  the  torture  incidents  have 
been  isolated  or  whether  they  have  re- 
sulted from  a  deliberate  policy  of  the 
Central  Government.  But  in  two  of  my 
conversations  in  Athens,  specific  in- 
stances of  physical  torture  were  referred 
to. 

The  junta  has  removed,  and  replaced 
with  appointees  of  its  own,  labor,  co- 
operative, and  local  government  officials. 

Arrests  and  imprisonment  of  persons 
who  speak  critically  in  public  continue. 
Thousands  of  Greeks  have  been  im- 
prisoned. 

The  junta  has  a  system  of  political 
"commissars"  scattered  through  the 
Government  and  some  industries — people 
who  act  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  rulers. 

Premier  Papadopoulos  is  working  to 
create  a  political  base  for  his  group.  If 
this  effort  is  productive,  the  possibility  of 
elections  may  become  stronger.  Yet  it  is 
felt  that  junior  officers  in  the  regime 
will  be  particularly  resistant  to  the  res- 
toration of  democratic  processes. 

Among  our  interests  in  Greece,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  several  Voice  of  America 
radio  transmitters,  a  major  air  base  on 
Greek  soil,  and  access  to  their  seaports. 

It  would  be  enormously  useful  if  the 
United  States  could  dispel  the  feeling  of 
the  Greeks  toward  our  Government's  re- 
lationship with  the  junta,  letting  the 
Greek  people  know  that  the  United 
States  is  committed  to  the  early  return  of 
democracy. 

In  order  to  bring  about  this  change.  I 
would  recommend  military  aid  to  the 
present  Greek  regime  should  be  ended 
or  sharply  reduced. 

The  solutions  to  the  Greek  problems. 
It  is  clear  to  me,  will  have  to  come  from 
the  Greeks  themselves,  not  from  other 
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nations.  At  the  same  time  our  interests 
are  not  served  by  continuing  to  give  sup- 
port to  a  repressive  police  state.  Con- 
tinuation of  the  military  rule,  without 
the  return  to  constitutional  government 
as  soon  as  possible,  will  lead  to  increas- 
ing lestiveness  among  the  Greek  peo- 
ple. Under  our  present  course,  if  the 
present  regime  is  thrown  out,  it  may 
well  be  replaced  by  a  government  much 
more  hostile  to  the  United  States. 

We  must,  at  the  same  time,  face  the 
prospect  that  the  junta  will  remain  in 
power  for  a  long  time.  We  should,  there- 
fore, begin  now  to  plan  substitute  facili- 
ties for  those  U.S.  facilities  now  in 
Greece.  The  United  States  cannot  and 
.should  not  continue  to  limit  its  policy 
options  by  dependence  upon  existing 
facilities  in  Greece. 

These  ob.servations,  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
flect my  initial  impre.s.sions  based  on  my 
visit  to  Greece.  At  some  future  time,  I 
liope  to  be  able  to  expand  further  on 
policies  which  I  think  tlie  United  States 
should  follov.'  toward  Greece. 


UNWISE  RESTRICTIONS  ON  THE 
EXTENSION  OF  FEDERAL  AID  TO 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  the  House  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  adopt  amendments  to  the  Higher 
Education  Assistance  Act  of  1968  to  pro- 
hibit the  extension  of  financial  assistance 
'0  individuals  who  violated  university 
rules  in  a  way  which  the  university  de- 
termined was  serious  and  lead  to  dis- 
turbance of  the  institution.  I  voted 
against  this  amendment  and  made  my 
reasons  for  doing  so  clear  at  the  time. 

These  amendments  intrude  on  aca- 
demic freedom.  They  will  intimidate  the 
exercise  of  free  thought  and  study  in  the 
university.  They  lend  Federal  sanction  to 
rules  made  without  the  safeguards  of 
due  process.  And,  they  discriminate 
against  the  not-so-well-to-do  who  are 
dependent  on  Government  financial  help 
to  get  through  college. 

Today's  Washington  Post  carries  a 
.sensible  editorial  which  condemns  this 
action  of  the  House,  and  which  cites  the 
.'-tatement  oi  Education  Commissioner 
Harold  Howe  that  these  provisions  are  an 
unwarranted  intrusion  into  the  univer- 
sity and  that  they  constitute  double 
punishment  for  the  single  violation  of 
university  rules. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  your  at- 
tention by  :r.serting  it  in  the  Record  at 

this  point: 

Double  Dealing 

Some  of  zhe  excesses  and  absurdities  of 
>Tudeut  demonstrators  have  produced  among 
legislators  (who  ought  to  know  better)  reac- 
tions which  seem  no  less  excessive  and  ab- 
surd. The  House  of  Representatives  gave  Its 
approval  The  other  day  to  a  proposal  which 
would  cut  off  Federal  grants  and  loans  to 
college  students  found  guilty  of  participation 
!U  campus  disturbances.  It  strikes  us  as  an 
instance  ol   Congressmen  rushing  In  where 
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wise   academic   administrators   have   learned 
to  tread   most   warily. 

Campus  disturbances  vary  very  greatly 
in  degree  and  kind.  Some  are  healthy,  some 
dangerous  and  damaging.  Where  they  involve 
vlolatlon-s  of  law,  the  law  in  its  ordinary 
course  ought  to  be  left  to  deal  with  the  viola- 
tors To  add  extra  legal  penalties  in  the  form 
of  denial  of  grants  and  loans  to  students  Is 
:<t  once  unfair  and  provocative.  It  is  much 
more  likely  to  cause  trouble  than  to  cure  it, 
Harold  Howe,  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  talked  about  this  sen- 
sibly and  illuminatlngly  last  Thursday  on 
NBC's  Today  show.  "The  fact  is,"  he  said, 
"colleges  have  the  authority  they  need  to 
deal  with  their  students  and  where  situations 
arise  in  which  law  enforcement  Is  necessary. 
they  have  local  authorities  and  local  laws  to 
t.ike  cure  of  matters  of  property  damage  and 
trespass  and  things  like  that. 

•■.'Vnd  it  seems  to  me  quite  unreasonable 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  reach  its 
long  arm  into  the  internal  affairs  of  colleges 
and  universities.  It  seems  to  me  even  more 
unreasonable  to  set  tip  a  system  of  double 
penalties.  If  these  youngsters  h:ive  done 
.something  wrong  they'll  be  punished  under 
Uiws  which  exist,  and  here  the  Congress  Is 
.saying  that  It  will  create  an  additional  spe- 
cial punishment  which  operates  only  on 
those  who  happen  to  hold  fellowships  or 
■student  aid  loans  of  some  sort  or  other, 
thereby  creatine  a  special  punlslunent  for 
poor  students,  if  you  will." 

We  commend  the  good  sense  of  that  .state- 
ment to  the  Senate  in  the  hope  that  It  will 
undo  tlie  ii. temperance  of  the  House. 


TRADING  STAMPS  AND  GAMES 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    VOnK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27,  1968 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
ago  I  introduced  legislation  that  has  be- 
come known  as  the  Truth-in-Trading 
Stamps  Act.  This  consumer  protection 
legislation  is  not  designed  to  do  away 
with  trading  stamps,  but  rather  to  give 
the  housewife  a  fair  deal  in  the  market- 
place. 

Recently  the  Ed  Wimmer  newsletter, 
publi-shed  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  presented  a  status 
report  on  trading  stamps.  Because  of 
the  importance  of  this  issue  to  American 
consumers  I  commend  the  aforemen- 
tioned newsletter  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention and  wish  to  include  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Progress  Report:   Trading  Stamps  and 
Games 

Indications  are  building  up.  that  the  Give- 
aways, Contests,  Games.  Trading  Stamp 
Plans  and  other  devices  containing  an  ele- 
ment of  'chance',  or  where  the  words  'win' 
or  'free'  are  employed  to  move  goods  and 
services,  have  Just  about  run  the  course  of 
Congressional  tolerance. 

For  a  decade  and  a  half,  more  and  more 
money  is  being  poured  into  promotions  that 
have  carried  the  stigma  of  the  'something 
for  nothiiis'  mania  that  has  swept  the  na- 
tion. Spokesmen  of  the  big  chains  and  oil 
companies  have  referred  to  trading  stamp 
plans,  contests  and  excessive  giveaways  as 
"schemes  "  and  "rackets"  which  have  "turned 
the  market  place  Into  a  national  casino" 
while  ruining  thousands  of  small  businesses 
and  adding  billions  to  the  cost  of  living. 
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The  gigantic  Safeway  chain,  second  largest 
In  the  nation,  ran  full-page  advertisements 
charging  coercion  by  trading  stamp  com- 
pany representatives,  and  told  the  public 
that  "trading  stamps  are  a  racket"  and  are 
"costing  you  2>i''-<  on  your  food  bill".  The 
Kroger  Company  openly  attacked  stamps  as 
"a  burden  on  the  people" — "a  disease"^— and 
Kroger  controls  the  Top  Value  Stamp  Com- 
pany. The  President  of  A&P  referred  to 
stamps  as  "a  drain  on  civilization."  and 
when  the  stamp  companies  invaded  Canada, 
the  Dominion  Stores  Company  iised  double- 
page  spreads  to  say:  "Go  home,  'i'ankee 
Stamp  Racketeers,  and  Take  your  Canadian 
Cousins  With  ■you  '■ 

Leading  clergymen  have  hit  the  games 
and  stamp  offers  as  "appeals  tj  that  some- 
thing for  nothing  desire  that  causes  the  peo- 
ple to  lose  all  their  sense  of  good  Judgment". 
Government  investigators,  the  courts,  and 
leading  universities  have  joined  the  clamor 
of  demands  for  reform.  Small  businessmen 
representing  almost  every  kind  of  business 
have  swarmed  Into  state  capitals  seeking 
curbs  on  stamps,  g.imes  and  giveaways,  as 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  their  enter- 
prises. 

When  I  testified  in  Wisconsin  to  uphold 
the  stamp  law  prohibiting  redemption  in 
anything  other  than  citsh.  I  found  the  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  seal  on  elaborate 
booklets  defending  trading  stamps  as  a  le- 
gitimile  device:  the  Impression  being  that 
the  Chamber  w.as  lobbying  for  the  trading 
stamp  companies,  and  paying  for  the  circula- 
tion and  mailing  of  such  material.  In  fact.  It 
was  alleged  that  the  stamp  companies  had  ac- 
tually contributed  a  large  sum  to  the  State 
Chamber,  or  to  its  active  or  past  officials, 
to  compensate  them  for  their  expenses  and 
lobbying  activities.  This  was  denied  at  a 
meeting  where  I  spoke,  where  Chamber 
members  voted  not  to  support  trading  stamp 
pressures  on  the  legislature  after  hearing 
and  understanding  both  sides  of  the  story. 
To  criticize  the  Chamber  may  be  unfair 
to  some  degree,  due  to  the  threats  of  the 
stamp  companies  to  withdraw  their  business 
from  Wisconsin  firms  making  p:^per  and 
manufacturing  premiums  for  the  stamp  com- 
panies— now  the  biggest  customers  of  many 
of  our  largest  companies.  In  fact,  top  of- 
ficials of  some  of  these  corporations  were 
Induced  to  appear  against  the  best  Interests 
of  their  smaller  wholesale  and  retail  custom- 
ers, on  threat  of  losing  stamp  company 
business — Admitting  they  were  coerced.  Just 
as  thousands  of  gasoline  dealers  have  testi- 
fied to  being  coerced  by  their  suppliers, 
"to  take  on  trading  stamps  or  lose  your 
lease". 

There  have  been  reports  from  hundreds 
of  legislators  re  bribes  for  their  votes.  Con- 
sumer groups  all  over  the  nation  have  been 
"paid"  to  appear  at  legislative  hearings  to 
testify  in  favor  of  the  stamp  promotions, 
and  efforts  to  curb  various  games  and  con- 
test abuses  have  met  with  the  s.ime  kind 
of  resistance.  The  result  has  been  that  some 
members  of  Congre.ss  like  the  Honorables 
Lester  W'olff.  New  York,  and  Henry  Reuss, 
Wisconsin,  have  Introduced  bills  to  dampen 
the  promotion  of  schemes  costly  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  to  protect  the  ethical  enterpriser 
who  refuses  to  adopt  a  program  aimed  at 
the  'cupidity'  of  the  American  homemaker. 
At  one  university,  a  professor  said: 

•The  appearance  of  gain  is  so  well  devised 
that  the  ordinary  eye  cannot  detect  the 
fraudulent  Intent  of  the  purveyor;  therefore, 
there  being  a  compelling  reason  for  Inter- 
ference by   the  legislature  " 

Roger  F.  Dreyer,  Executive  Vice  President. 
The  Ohio  Petroleum  Marketers  Association, 
may  have  stated  the  case  against  giveaways 
in  its  true  light  when  he  warned  his  Indus- 
try: 

■You  need  to  change  your  ways  or  the 
government — local,  state  and  federal — will 
step    in    and    remove    the    'free'    from    free 
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enMrprlse  Insofar  as  the  oU  Industry  Is  con- 
cerned. .  .  . 

"This  organization  can  no  longer  sit  Idly 
by  and  close  its  eyes  to  the  plaguing  prob- 
lems and  ridiculous  practices  carried  on  un- 
der the  name  of  free  enterprise.  OU  market- 
ing not  only  has  a  black  eye.  but  it  also 
has  bad  breath 

"We  are»  accused  by  responsible  people  and 
organizations  of  running  carnivals  and  side- 
shows rather  than  service  stations.  We  are 
being  accused  of  Uttering  up  the  landscape 
with  closed,  abandoned  and  unsightly  serv- 
ice stations  We  are  being  accused  of  running 
a  lottery  with  our  various  promotion  games 
In  violation  of  the  state's  constitution.  And 
what  has  been  our  pat  answer  to  all  this? 
"We  have  a  right  to  do  all  these  things  under 
a  free  and  competitive  system.  After  all. 
this  Isn't  Russia  yet!' 

"The  problem  has  become  so  great  that  it 
Is  overshadowing  all  the  good  we  do.  This 
problem  has  become  so  acute  that  it  will  live 
to  haunt  us  if  we  do  not  heed  the  the  warn- 
ing signs  of  today! 

"The  meeeage  Is  loud  and  clear.  Mr.  Oil- 
marketer;  change  your  ways  or  the  govern- 
DMnt.  at -the  urging  of  the  general  public, 
will  change  it  for  you." 

Stepe  now  contemplated  could  remove  this 
burden  from  our  free  enterprise  system,  now 
costing  billions  of  dollars  and  bringing  chaos 
to  many  markets:  which  has  been  exposed  by 
reputable  newspapers,  legislators,  association 
officials,  corporations  and  legislators  as  "a 
plague  on  our  society."  Certainly  the  pros- 
pect of  such  action  would  be  welcomed  by 
people  In  all  walks  of  life. 

Frank  Welkel  (writer  for  The  Clnclnnau 
Enquirer),  in  a  series  of  articles,  delved  Into 
various  game  promotions  by  oil  compames 
and  came  up  with  the  following  conclusions: 
"A  guy  swimming  the  English  Channel  In  a 
storm  with  an  anchor  around  his  neck,  has 
more  chance  at  success  than  those  playing 
the  gas  station  'giveaway'  games  has  of  win- 
ning. 

"Someone  was  a  winner,  but  it  wasn't  the 
customer  who  was  given  the  cards. 

"I  have  now  checked  three  sealed  boxes 
(one  was  Cash  In  a  Flash;  one.  Sunny  Dol- 
lars, and  the  other  Pay  Day),  and  out  of 
nearly  3500  cards  I  have  found  only  .$27 
worth  of  winners.  The  three  boxes  cost  the 
dealers  $42.62. 

'"It  looks  like  the  area  gasoline  dealers 
will  be  putting  a  two-cent  a  gallon  increase 
on  gasoline  prices  m  the  near  future,  and 
one  reason  the  increase  is  needed  is  to  pay 
for  these  contests." 

Articles  such  as  this,  and  statements  from 
Gulf  Oil  and  other  big  company  officials,  at- 
tacking the  trading  stamp-gimmick-giveaway 
schemes  iso  ably  exposed  by  Welkel  and 
other  newspaper  ^Titers  and  editors  across 
the  nation),  and  the  vigorous  efforts  of  con- 
sumer groups,  government  agencies,  state  leg- 
islators and  organizations  like  our  own,  are 
certain  to  reduce  or  eliminate  many  harmful 
marketing  practices. 

The  problem  should  be  solved  within  the 
marketing  structure,  but  inasmuch  as  busi- 
ness has  refused,  or  failed,  to  act  on  its  own. 
what  else  is  left  but  the  legislative  process? 
Are  the  schemes  to  take  58  or  810  billion  by 
1970.  instead  of  the  presently  estimated  S4 
billion? 

Would  we  have  a  farm  problem  if  this  ex- 
cess weight  on  the  price  structure  was  going 
to  the  embattled  farmer.  5.000.000  of  whom 
were  driven  from  the  land  since  1950?  Does 
it  make  sense  to  channel  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  goods  through  a  parasitic  addition 
to  the  distribution  system  ( the  redemption 
center  or  the  oil  company's  catalogue),  with 
the  cost  of  stamps,  games  or  gimmicks  hid- 
den in  "the  price"?  ...  As  one  rebellious 
housewife  remarked:  "We  are  being  seduced 
at  the  checkout  counter  and  gasoline  pump, 
and  we  are  not  screaming." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS  COUN- 
CIL 62,  POLISH  NATIONAL  ALLI- 
ANCE, OBSERVES  55TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY WITH  TESTIMONIAL  FOR 
MRS.  ALICE  NAHORMEK,  OF  CHIC- 
OPEE.  NEWLY  ELECTED  DISTRICT 
1  COMMISSIONER  OF  PNA 
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HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASS.\CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27,  1968 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
bers of  Polish  National  Alliance  Council 
of  Western  Massachusetts,  No.  62,  cele- 
brated its  55th  anniversary  on  Sunday, 
May  5.  with  a  banquet  and  testimonial 
honoring  Mrs.  Alice  A.  Nahormek.  of 
Cliicopee.  who  was  i-ecently  elected  com- 
missioner of  District  1.  Polish  National 
Alliance. 

As  an  honorary  member  of  Council  62, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  address  the  many 
members  who  gathered  at  the  Butterfly 
Ballroom  of  the  Polish  National  Home  in 
Chicopee  for  their  joint  55th  anniver- 
sary celebration  and  testimonial  to  one 
of  their  outstanding  members.  Mrs. 
Nahormek.  whose  new  jurisdiction  as 
commissioner  now  embraces  the  States  of 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  has  a  Polish  National 
Alliance  membership  of  24,000  Americans 
of  Polish  descent. 

During  my  remarks,  I  said : 

The  Polish  National  Alliance  came  into 
existence  88  years  ago.  It  has  grown  to  be 
the  largest  fraternal  organization  of  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  descent  In  the  country.  Think 
of  It — spawned  by  a  small  group  of  Polish 
fighters  for  freedom,  who  fled  German  and 
Rtis&ian  Oppression  In  their  native  land,  the 
Polish  National  Alliance  now  boasts  a  mem- 
bership of  more  than  370,000  and  assets  of 
almost  .$125  million. 

Council  62  of  Western  Massachusetts  cele- 
brates its  55th  birthday  on  this  occasion. 
In  the  fall  of  1913,  5  groups,  605  and  702 
of  Chicopee;  711  of  Chicopee  Falls;  1053  of 
Springfield,  and  1484  of  Indian  Orchard  were 
gathered  together  and  officially  given  the 
number,  "Council  62.  Polish  National  Al- 
liance." by  the  Polish  National  Alliance  of 
North  America  with  headquarters  in  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

This  councU  has  actively  participated  In 
civic,  community,  and  religious  projects.  As 
a  fraternal  organization  it  has  given  aid  to 
Its  needy  and  aged  mem.bers.  It  has  not  only 
contributed  much  to  the  people  of  Polish 
ancestry,  but  to  the  entire  community.  Its 
Ideals  of  loyalty  to  our  country  and  respect 
for  law  and  order  have  been  engrained  In  its 
members. 

Being  a  firm  believer  that  the  future  lies 
in  youth,  the  first  Council  62  PNA  youth 
group  was  organized  in  1933  by  Mrs.  FYances 
Matras.  Known  as  "Harcerstwo.  "  several  of 
these  groups  are  continuing  the  work  started 
35  years  ago. 

Realizing  that  youth  needs  an  outlet  for 
the  summer  months,  the  council  In  1947. 
purchased  80  acres  of  land  on  a  lakefront  In 
Bondsvllle.  Massachusetts.  The  Polish  Alli- 
ance Youth  Camp  operated  as  a  resident 
camp  and  received  funds  from  the  Chicopee 
Community  Chest  to  acconunodate  some  300 
youngsters,  for  a  6-week  p>eriod  each  sum- 
mer, regardless  of  their  race  or  religion. 

Fifty-five  years  of  active  participation  In 
fraternal,  youth,  and  governmental  affairs 
has  brought  forth  a  larger  membership  to 
Polish  National  Alliance  Council  62,  stronger 
ideals  and  a  greater  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

This   is   the   heritage   that   you   and   the 


pioneer  members  of  Council  62  leave  to  the 
younger  generation. 

More  than  a  year  ago.  in  December.  1966, 
I  had  the  privilege  to  join  In  the  dedication 
of  the  American  Research  Hospital  for  Chil- 
dren in  Krakow,  Poland.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  witness,  in  person,  the  enduring 
spirit  of  the  Polish  people  and  their  great 
affection  for  the  United  States.  I  saw.  too. 
the  deep  seated  love  for  their  church  and 
their  religion.  As  I  knelt  In  the  Magnificent 
Church  of  Marjackl  (St.  Mar>)  In  the  cen- 
ter of  Krakow,  I  felt  the  ardor  of  their  de- 
votion and  caught  the  fervor  of  their  dedi- 
cation to  liberty  and  freedom. 

And,  at  that  moment.  I  came  to  know, 
with  greater  conviction,  that  tyranny  would 
never  conquer  their  spirit.  I  realized  more 
fully  then,  that  the  communists  may  sup- 
press freedom  of  expression,  but  they  will 
never  extinguish  It  in  Poland.  They  may 
fear  and  attempt  to  shackle  the  power  of 
the  Church,  but  they  will  never  diminish 
the  faith  and  prayer  of  the  Polish  people. 

And.  let  me  add.  that  I  sensed  the  inspira- 
tion tliat  you  have  given  to  your  native 
land  and  Its  people.  The  letters  that  you 
send,  the  assistance  you  give,  the  helpine 
hand  that  you  have  constantly  offered  to 
these  brave  people  In  Poland,  have  given 
them  strength  and  courage. 

This  gathering  of  the  Polish  National  Al- 
liance Council  62  tonight  will  have  mean- 
ing for  them.  For  It  helps  to  keep  their 
spirit  alive. 

I  come  here  tonight  to  congratulate  you 
on  what  you  are  doing  here,  and  to  express 
the  gratitude  of  the  United  States.  I  also 
want  to  congratulate  your  honored  guest. 
Mrs.  Alice  Nahormek.  on  her  election  a.s 
Commissioner  of  District  1.  Polish  National 
Alliance.  No  one  works  harder  and  produces 
so  much  for  this  organization  than  Alice 
Nahormek.  She  has  orgsuUzed  the  children 
into  fine  groups  which  stress  Polish  culture, 
dance,  and  music  and  their  entertaining 
has  been  tremendously  successful,  thanks  to 
the  zeal  and  leadership  of  Alice  Nahormek. 

As  an  honorary  member  of  Council  62. 
Polish  National  Alliance,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  wish  you,  Alice  Nahor- 
mek, a  most  successful  tenure  in  office  as 
Commissioner  for  District  One,  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks news  stories  from  the  Holyoke 
Transcript-Telegram,  of  May  3,  and  the 
Springfield  Union,  of  May  6,  concerning 
Mrs.  Nahormek  and  the  55th  anniver- 
sary banquet;  the  testimonial  and  ban- 
quet program,  including  the  Council  62 
oflBcers  and  committee  members;  and  the 
text  of  the  certificate  granting  me  hon- 
orary membership  in  the  Polish  National 
Alliance,  Council  62,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  council  In 
1963: 

[From  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union.  May  6, 
1968] 
Polish  Alliance  Council  Petes  Mks. 
Nahormek 
Chicopei:. — Polish  National  Alliance  Coun- 
cil 62  held     a  combination  55th  PNA  anni- 
versary celebration  and  testimonial  for  Mrs. 
Alice  Nahormek,  District  1  commissioner  of 
Chicopee,    Sunday    at    the    Polish    National 
Home. 

THREE    HUNDRED    AND    FIFTY    ATTEND 

More  than  350  persons  Joined  the  celebra- 
tion and  feted  Mrs.  Nahormek,  who  was  re- 
cently elected  District  1  Commissioner,  com- 
prised of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and 
New  Hampshire. 

She  has  been  a  member  of  the  Chicopee 
organization  since  1933.  when  the  local  youth 
group  was  established  by  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Patrick  Mauas.  It  was  the  first  PNA  youth 
group  in  New  England. 
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Mrs.  Nahormek  has  served  In  every  post 
of  both  Groups  2590  and  62  and  is  the  only 
woman  elected  president  of  Council  62. 

She  is  a  charter  member  of  Polish  Alliance 
Youth  Camp,  Bondsvllle,  where  she  served 
as  director  of  the  girls  camping  season  from 
1948  to  1953. 

She  became  Chlcopee's  first  policewoman 
on  March  26,  1953. 

[From  the  Holvoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Tele- 
gram, May  3,   1968] 
Mrs.  Nahormek  Will  Be  Feted  at 
Testimonial 
This  Sunday,  some  350  persons  Including 
relatives,  friends.  Invited  guests  and  digni- 
taries   will    gather    at    the    Polish    National 
Home,  Chlcopyee,  to  honor  Mrs.  Alice  A.  Na- 
hormek  at  a  testimonial  In  recognition  of 
her  recent  election  as  District  1  Commissioner 
of  the  Polish  National  Alliance.  The  district 
comprised    of   the   states   of   Massachusetts. 
Rhode   Island    and    New   HampslUre,   has    a 
membership  of  24,000. 

The  event  beginning  at  4  p.m.  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Polish  National  Alliance  of 
Western  Mass.,  Council  62.  in  conjunction 
with  the  organization's  anniversary. 

Congressman  Edward  P.  Boland  will  be 
guest  speaker.  Serving  as  toastmaster  will  be 
City  Treasurer  Atty.  Edward  J.  Ziemba.  Also 
at  the  head  table  will  be  City  Collector  Al- 
phonse  Lacroix  and  Mrs.  Lacroix  who  will 
represent  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Demers; 
Rev.  Raphael  Wlsnlewskl,  pastor  of  St.  An- 
thony's Church;  Joseph  Dancewlcz,  national 
director  of  District  1  and  Mrs.  Dancewlcz; 
Stanley  Soja,  president  of  PNA  CouncU  62, 
and  Mrs.  Soja;  Mrs.  Ziemba,  Mrs.  Nahormek. 
her  daughter,  Patricia,  and  her  parents.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Francis  Matras. 

Mrs.  Nahormek,  43,  a  native  of  Chicopee, 
is  no  stranger  to  the  organization.  She  be- 
gan her  career  in  1933  at  the  age  of  nine 
when  her  mother  established  in  Chicopee 
the  first  PNA  youth  group  in  the  New  Eng- 
land area. 

Actively  participating  in  PNA  work  for  the 
past  35  years,  Mrs.  Nahormek  has  served  in 
every  office  of  PNA  Group  2590,  Chicopee,  as 
well  as  PNA  Council  62.  To  date  she  has 
been  the  only  woman  president  elected  to 
serve  in  Council  62. 

She  Is  a  charter  member  of  the  Polish 
Alliance  Youth  Camp.  Bondsvllle,  where  she 
served  as  director  of  the  girls  Ciunping  sea- 
son from  1948  to  1953.  As  an  advisor  to  the 
PNA  Junior  League,  she  instructs  the  girls 
in  Polish  folk  dancing  and  singing  who  per- 
form for  organizations  and  clubs  upon  re- 
quest. 

Mrs.  Nahormek.  Chlcopee's  first  and  only 
policewoman,  a  post  she  assumed  March  26, 
1953,  Is  the  daughter  of  Patrick  and  Frances 
Roslek  Matras.  She  received  her  elementary 
education  at  the  Patrick  E.  Bowe  and  St. 
Stanislaus  Schools  and  Is  a  1941  graduate 
of  Chicopee  High  School. 

A  graduate  of  the  Felt  and  Tarrant  Comp- 
tometer School,  she  studied  Army  admin- 
istrative methods  at  the  Pentagon  In  Wash- 
ington, DC,  while  employed  by  the  former 
Springfield  Armory.  She  has  also  studied 
child  guidance  while  attending  Alliance  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.  Mrs.  Nahormek 
has  also  worked  in  the  capacity  of  payroll 
supervisor  in  the  former  Armory's  tabulating 
department  and  as  a  secretary  to  the  finance 
officer  and  chief  clerk  at  Westover,  AFB. 

A  member  of  St.  Anthony's  Church,  Wll- 
limansett.  Mrs.  Nahormek  is  president  of  the 
New  England  Assn.  of  Policewomen. 

A  charter  member  of  the  Polish  Women's 
Civic  Club,  she  holds  membership  in  the 
Chicopee  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Club,  the  VFW  Auxiliary  Post  452, 

Mrs.  Nahormek,  widow  of  Francis  P.  Na- 
hormek who  died  in  1965,  lives  at  59  Francis 
St.,  Chicopee.  She  has  two  daughters,  Patri- 
cia. 20,  a  junior  at  Skidmore  College,  NY, 
and  Mrs,  Nancy  Papodopulos,  19,  of  Chicopee. 
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Polish  National  Alliance  CocNcn.  62  55th 
Anniversary  Banquet  and  Testimonial  for 
Mrs.  Adela  Alice  Nahormek,  Commis- 
sioner District  I  Polish  National  Alli- 
ance of  the  United  States  of  America, 
at  Butterfly  Ballroom.  Polish  National 
Home,  Chicopee.  Mass..  Sunday.  May  5, 
1968 
Address    of    welcome:    Mrs.    Stella    Sabaj, 

General   Chairman. 

Introduction  of  toastmaster:  Atty.  Edward 

J.  Ziemba. 

American  and  Polish  anthems:  Groups  2590 

and  2986  PNA. 

Invocation:  Rev.  Raphael  'Wlsnlewskl.  Pas- 
tor. St.  Anthony's  Parish,  Chicopee,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Greetings — City     of     Chicopee:     Alphonse 

Lacroix,   City   Collector,  representing  Mayor 

Richard  H.  Demers. 

History,    Council    62    PNA:    Stanley    Soja, 

President  CoimcU  62  PNA. 

Entertainment:  Youth  of  Group  2590  PNA, 

Chlcopeee,    Mass.    Directed    by    Mrs.    Sophie 

Golba. 

Remarks:    Honorable    Edward    P.    Boland. 

Mass.  Congressman. 

Remarks:  Rev.  Raphael  Wlsnlewskl. 
Entertainment:  Youth  of  Group  2986  PNA. 

Ludlow,  Mass.  Directed  by  Mrs,  Anna  Lopata. 
Address:    Joseph    A.    Dancewlcz,    National 

Director,  PNA,  New  Bedford.  Mase. 
Presentation:  Stanley  Soja. 
Remarks:     Mrs.    Adela     Alice    Nahormek. 

Commissioner  District  I  PNA. 

council   62   OF   POLISH    NATIONAL  ALLIANCE 
OFFICERS    1968 

Stanley  Soja,  President. 
Mrs.  Mary  Gurski,  Vice  President. 
Henry  wiatrowskl.  Vice  President, 
Mrs.  Sophie  Bardzik,  Secretary. 
Mrs.  Stella  Sabaj.  Treasurer. 
Peter  Pazlk,  Marshall. 

TESTIMONIAL    COMMlTl'Et 

General  Chairman:  Mrs.  Stella  Sabaj. 

Honorary-  Chairman:   Stanley  Soja. 

Mrs.  Sophie  Bardzik. 

Mrs.  Reglna  Cebtila. 

Mrs.  Sophie  Golba. 

Mrs.  Ann  Peresada. 

Mrs.  Rose  Corso. 

Kazimierz  Rybczyk 

Ludwik  Swierad. 

Mrs.  Veronica  Galuska. 

Johnm  Polaczak. 

Mrs.  Mary  Gurski. 

Henry  Wiatrowskl. 

Mrs.  Angela  Chmura. 

Mrs.  Petronela  Chmlel. 

Mrs.  Mary  Tomchik. 

Joseph  Przybyclen. 

Izador  Szymlczek. 

Mrs.  Anna  Lopata. 

Joseph  Robak. 

Music  by  Polka  Vagabonds. 

Council   62   of   Polish   National   Alliance, 

Chicopee.  Mass. 
iGmma  62  Zwiayker  Narodowego  Polskiego) 
For  his  true  spirit  of  brotherhood,  and  his 
untiring  et!orts  in  the  causes  of  Freedom, 
Justice,  and  Equality,  Council  62  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Chicopee,  Massachusetts, 
representing  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  nine  Americans  of  Polish  descent,  has 
voted  United  States  Representative  Edward 
P.  Boland  an  honorary  member  of  CouncU 
62  Polish  National  Alliance  on  the  10th  day 
of  November.  1963,  the  date  of  the  50th  an- 
niversary ol   said  Council. 

Adela  M.  Nahormek. 

President. 
Ann  Pekesoda, 

Vice  President. 
Theodore  F.  Cebula, 

Vice  President. 
Sophie  C  Bardzik. 

Secretary. 
John  S.  Polaczak, 

Treasurer. 
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INVERTED  PRIORITIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  alarm- 
ing that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  reduced  by  almost  50  percent 
the  administration's  budget  request  for 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission.  These  funds  are  urgently 
required  to  enable  EEOC  to  enfoice 
title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 
which  prohibits  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment. The  budget  request  i.s  neces- 
sary both  to  improve  the  existing  quality 
of  enforcement,  which  clearly  needs  to 
be  strengthened,  and  also  because  the 
1964  act  provides  that  title  VII  coverage 
is  to  be  extended  to  smaller  employers 
as  of  July  1968.  Yet,  the  budget  request 
has  been  cut  in  half. 

Title  Vn  protects  one  of  the  most  basic 
rights — the  right  to  equal  consideration 
for  a  job.  Some  Members  of  the  House 
continually  bemte  those  who  will  not 
work,  who  seel/what  are  termed  "hand- 
outs." Yet  to  halve  the  enforcement 
budget  of  EEOC  would  be  to  deny  good 
jobs  to  minority  group  members  who 
want  to  work  but  who  suffer  illegal  dis- 
crimination. 

And  some  Members  of  this  Hou.se  are 
also  fond  of  calling  for  more  law  and 
order.  Yet  this  reduction  halves  the 
number  of  personnel  charged  with  en- 
forcing a  vitally  important  law. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will 
act  to  restore  the  full  request  for  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
funds  when  we  consider  H.R.  17522. 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciaiy.  and  related 
agencies  appropriation  bill,  fiscal  year 
1969,  tomorrow  I  include  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  May  27. 
1968,  entitled  "Wrong  Way  Congress.  ' 
which  speaks  to  this  lamentable  reduc- 
tion: 

Wrong-Way  Congress 

The  upside  down  sense  of  priorities  that 
rules  on  Capitol  Hill  has  rarely  been  dis- 
played more  revoltingly  than  m  two  actions 
taken  on  the  siime  day  last  week  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  S13  million  budget  recommended  by 
the  Johnson  Administration  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  equal  employment  opportuni- 
ties provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  ol 
1964  was  cut  In  half,  presumably  for  reasons 
of  Federal  economy.  But  no  .such  frugal 
husbandry  of  the  public  purse  was  evident 
when  the  committee  dealt  with  appropria- 
tions for  the  greedy  lobby  that  keeps  the 
domestic  shipbuilding  Industry  afloat  de- 
spite its  recklessly  high  costs.  'The  commit- 
tee voted  to  double  the  more  than  $100 
million  appropriation  that  the  White  House 
had  proposed  for  new  construction  in  the 
merchant  marine,  an  industry  which,  as 
noted  above,  has  been  made  scandalously 
uncompetitive  in  world  commerce  by  the 
slothful  practices  of  labor  and  management. 

The  report  of  the  President's  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  has  rein- 
forced the  already  abundant  evidence  that 
racial  bias  in  Jobs  and  promotions  is  a  ma- 
jor threat  to  American  stability.  The  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  Commission  is 
the  chief  watchdog  against  such  discrimina- 
tion. At  the  start  of  the  new  federal  fiscal 
year  In  July,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
rmsslon,    uiider    the    able    chairmanship    of 
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Clifford    Alexander,    Is    being    extended    to 
many  thousands  of  smaller  companies. 

This  extension  not  only  Increases  the 
number  of  businesses  the  Commission  must 
police  by  250  per  cent,  but  adds  even  greater 
complexities  of  enforcement  Congress  has 
told  the  Commission  that  it  wants  all  com- 
plaints of  racial  discrimination  processed 
within  60  days — a  not  unreasonable  re- 
quirement If  Negroes  are  to  retain  faith  In 
the  agency's  worth. 

But  the  Congressional  slash  In  the  stream- 
lined budget  requested  by  the  Adnalnlstra- 
tion  condemns  those  who  seek  the  Commis- 
sion's help  to  wait  as  long  as  two  years  for 
final  action  No  one  can  expect  the  agency 
to  retain  credibility  on  that  basis. 

The  price  will  be  paid  in  a  further  erosion 
of  the  trust  the  disadvantaged  place  in 
white  society  to  address  itself  responsibly 
to  rectification  of  the  abuses  that  ultimate- 
ly explode  in  riots.  The  right  and  necessary 
course  :or  the  House  is  to  restore  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  Commission's 
full  appropriation  when  it  votes  on  the 
committee's  recommendation  tomorrow. 
The  place  to  economize  is  on  the  overfat 
shipbuilding  subsidy. 
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Mr.  Blfaretl,  an  employee  with  the  Veter- 
ans Administration,  moved  his  family  to 
RockvlUe  about  five  years  ago. 

Besides  his  parents.  Sergeant  Blfaretl  Is 
survived  by  a  sister.  Cathy  Louise,  and  three 
brothers.  Donald  B  .  who  returned  from  Viet- 
nam duty  with  the  Army  last  August:  Law- 
rence V  ,  and  Ronald  G.  Blfaretl. 
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POOR  PEOPLE'S  UNIVERSITY  TAKES 
OVER  AMERICAN 


FREE   LUNCH   FOR    SOME 


ROCKVILLE  MAN  DIES  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  M.^RYL.^^•D 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27,  1968     I 

Mr.  LONG  of  Man,iand.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sgt.  John  A.  Bifareti.  Jr..  a  fine  young 
soldier  from  Maryland,  was  killed  re- 
cently in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend 
his  braver^'  and  honor  his  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  m  the 
Record: 

RocKviLLE  Man  D:es  in  Vietn.^m — Sex.  John 
BiF.^RETi.   Jr..    W.as   Infantry    Squad    Leader 

ROCKVILLE.  Md.  May  22. — An  Army  sergeant 
from  RockvlUe  who  had  recently  been  placed 
In  charge  of  .\n  infantry  squad  was  killed 
In  .action  Mav  17  in  Vietnam,  the  Defense 
Department  reported  today. 

The  soldier  was  identified  as  Sgt  John  A, 
Blfaretl,  Jr  ,  24,  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs  John  A 
Bifareti.  Sr,.  of  the  14200  block  Arctic  avenue. 

Sergeant  Blfaretl,  who  was  sent  to  South 
Vietnam  last  September,  had  been  serving 
with  the  25th  Infantry  Division  in  the  Cu 
Chi  area  northwest  of  Saigon,  his  father  said. 

RECOMMENDED   FOR    MEDAL 

In  recent  letters  :o  his  family  the  soldier 
rep>orted  that  he  had  been  recommended  for 
the  Bronze  Star  Medal  and  had  been  made 
an  infantry  squad  leader.  Mr.  Blfaretl  stated. 

The  sergeant  had  served  as  a  point — or 
forwardmost — man  in  the  squad  for  about 
six  months  and  had  been  expecting  a  "rear 
echelon"  ;is.signment  when  he  was  promoted 
to  squad  leader,  his  father  said. 

The  promotion  resulted  in  the  sergeant's 
staying  in  active  combat,  Mr.  Blfaretl  said. 

CREW    UP   IN    PITTSBURGH 

Sergeant  Bifareti  was  born  in  Butler,  Pa.. 
and  grew  up  in  Pittsburgh.  He  studied  civil 
engineering  at  Notre  Dame  University  for 
two-and-a-half  years  until  Illness  forced  him 
to  leave  school. 

The  soldier  worked  for  Montgomery  county 
in  a  surveying  team  for  about  two  years  be- 
fore enlisting  in  the  Army  in  September, 
1966. 

His  father  said  the  young  man.  In  order  to 
enter  the  service,  had  to  appeal  the  Initial 
findings  of  a  pre-inductlon  physical  in  which 
he  was  rejected. 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27,  1968 

Mr,  PUCINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has  been  holding  extensive  hear- 
ings on  hunger  in  America, 

Among  the  first  witnesses  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Lunch  Partici- 
pation, who  called  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  arc  more  than  4  million 
children  of  disadvantaged  families  in 
America  who  are  not  today  gcttinc  hot 
lunches  in  their  schools.  The  New  York 
Times  recently  ran  an  editorial  on  this 
entire  subject  which,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  has  served  as  the  framework  for 
part  of  the  investigation  now  being  con- 
duc^.ed  by  my  committee. 

The  New  York  Times  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  calling  this  deplorable  situa- 
tion to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people.  The  editorial  follows: 
Free  Lunch  for  Some 
Millions  of  children,  too  poor  lo  pay  for 
their  lunch  In  school,  must  watch  dally  as 
their  more  affluent  classmates  eat.  Millions 
of  others  go  hungry  "only"  a  few  days  a  week 
while  they  wait  for  their  turn  to  come  again 
in  an  absurd  and  Inhumane  system  of  rota- 
tion that  allows  them  only  two  or  three  free 
lunches  a  week.  And  many  of  those  who  are 
Included  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram are  subjected  to  the  humiliation  of 
having  to  wait  at  the  end  of  the  line  until 
the  paying  customers  have  been  fed. 

The  Committee  on  Lunch  Participation, 
sponsored  by  leading  civic  and  religious 
women's  organizations,  disclosed  that  many 
states  fail  to  make  more  than  a  token  con- 
tribution to  what  Is  Intended  to  be  a  match- 
ing program.  In  a  callous  way  of  penny- 
pinching,  these  states  substitute  the  meager 
funds  contributed  by  poor  children  them- 
.selves  for  such  tax  contributions  as  the  Fed- 
eral regulations  call  for. 

Ironically,  many  of  the  neediest  children 
are  Ineligible  for  free  lunches  because  the 
substandard  schools  in  the  urban  and  rural 
slums  which  they  attend  lack  lunch  rooms 
and  cafeterias.  The  committee's  disclosure 
that  fewer  than  two  million  youngsters,  or 
only  about  4  per  cent  of  the  public  school 
enrollment,  at  present  are  able  to  get  free 
or  reduced-price  lunches  is  a  tale  of  shocking 
neglect  of  the  poor  in  an  affluent  society. 

The  committee's  demand  -hat  free  lunches 
be  made  available  to  all  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay  must  be  met  without  delay  .At  the  same 
time  the  states  must  be  required  to  assume 
their  part  of  the  responsifclUty  honestly  and 
equitably,  and  the  Department  of  .■Agricul- 
ture, as  the  Federal  agent  responsible  for  the 
program,  must  be  given  the  authority  and 
the  means  to  police  its  Implementation.  It 
13  intolerable  to  expect  children  to  get  any 
benefit  from  free  education  while  they  go 
hungry  and  to  subject  them  to  the  humilia- 
tion of  scrounging  leftovers  In  order  to  be 
strong  enough  to  learn. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  so 
many  of  the  poor  people  population  ap- 
pearing to  be  30  years  of  age  and  under — 
it  came  as  no  .suiT>rise  that  a  spur  opera- 
tion of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  would 
be  a  student  teach-in  against  taxpayers 
and  anticommunism. 

The  surprise  was  that  American  Uni- 
versity— here  in  Washington.  D.C. — 
would  turn  over  17  cla.ssrooms,  office 
space,  phones,  and  equipment  to  be  used 
as  an  indoctrination  center  for  intellec- 
tual subversion  of  the  United  States. 

A  genuine  moral  victory  for  the  ex- 
tremist.s  of  the  left  in  their  propaganda 
bid  for  an  image  of  progress  and  respect- 
ability. To  be  able  to  teach  revolution 
against  the  United  States  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  in  classrooms  of  a  univer- 
sity called  .American. 

Quite  a  s;  tting  for  brainwashing  and 
propaganda  activities  by  such  anti-Amer- 
ican instructors  ps  Kenneth  Clark.  David 
Delli::ger.  Many  Bclafonte,  Joan  Baez. 
Ivanhos  Donaldson.  Tom  Hayden,  Todd 
Gitlin.  Dick  Gi'egory,  and  Miciiael  Har- 
rington and  others. 

Right  in  line  with  their  program  to 
undermine  the  American  people  in  evei-y 
word  and  institution  held  sacred  and 
levered. 

By  the  time  this  "wrecking  crew"  gets 
uone.  they'll  have  made  the  word  "Amer- 
ican '  a  dirty  word  even  to  Americans. 

I  include  the  Evening  Star  account  of 
May  23  and  the  national  education  pro- 
gram report  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington   iD.C.)   Star, 
May  23,  1968] 

.A.MERicAN    University,    in    Shift     Giving 
Space  for  Poor  People's  University 

American  University  will  provide  classroom 
and  office  space  for  the  planned  Poor  Peo- 
ple's University  despite  a  statement  on  be- 
half of  AU  and  four  other  universities  in  the 
District  that  no  such  campus  facilities  would 
be  provided. 

The  Consortium  of  Universities — made  up 
of  .■\merican.  Catholic.  Georgetown.  George 
Washington  and  Howard — announced  Tues- 
day that  because  of  "normal  operations" 
they  would  "be  unable  to  provide  either  dor- 
mitory or  on-campus  classroom  facilities  for 
out-of-town  college  students." 

.^.t  Georgetown  University  today,  a  group 
of  about  20  students  were"  holding  a  sit-In 
to  protest  the  school's  failure  to  provide  space 
on  campus  for  the  Poor  People's  University. 

Joseph  Gerson.  a  Georgetown  student,  said 
the  protest  would  be  continued  until  the 
university's  policy  is  changed. 

The  demonstrators  were  gathered  outside 
the  office  of  the  Very  Rev.  Gerald  Campbell. 
Georgetown  president,  in  the  Heale-  build- 
ing, named  in  honor  of  Patrick  Healev.  the 
university's  only  Negro  president,  who  held 
office  be'fore  the  turn  of  the  century. 

According  to  the  consortium  .=;tatement. 
the  cooperation  of  the  five  universities  would 
involve  "encouraging  members  of  the  facul- 
ties and  students  to  participate." 

American  University's  Intentions  of  going 
further  than  this,  however,  were  reported  by 
Brady  Tyson,  AU  coordinator  for  the  project. 

He  said  AU  wUl  provide  17  classrooms  from 
10  a,m.  to  4  p,m,  dally  from  May  29  to  June 
16  In  the  1900  block  of  F  Street  NW,  and 
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office  space,  two  telephones  and  office  equip- 
ment in  the  2000  block  of  G  Street  NW, 

The  Poor  People's  University  is  planned  by 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence In  conjunction  with  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign, 

According  to  previously  announced  plans, 
the  idea  is  lor  at  le.ist  5,000  to  6.000  visiting 
college  students  and  some  ol  their  teachers 
to  take  pari  in  the  Poor  People's  University, 
Included  would  be  courses  In  nonviolent 
Uemonstratmg  tactics,  and  such  subjects  as 
poverty,  racism,  economics  und  the  etlects 
of  the  Vietnam  war, 

IFrom   the  National  Program  Letter) 
Radical  Students  Aid  Heds 

Communists  in  America  are  making 
frightening  strides  in  mobilizing  "student 
power  m  the  nation's  high  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities  for  a  violent  revolu- 
iionary  assault  upon  the  United  States  and 
lis  institutions.  The  plan  is  to  incite  and 
iirganize  millions  of  students  into  a  para- 
military force  joined  to  revolutionary  Black 
Power—  With  which  World  Communism  ex- 
pects ultimately  to  overthrow  the  U.S.  and 
gain  dominion  over  all  mankind. 

This  sounds  fantastic,  doesn't  it? 

Jerry  Rubin,  revolutionary  leader,  prom- 
inently active  in  Communisi  causes,  who 
lielped  to  direct  ilie  mammoth  assault  on 
tiie  Pentagon  last  October,  says:  "The  goal 
is  a  massive  white  revolutionary  youth  move- 
ment which,  working  in  parallel  cooperation 
with  rebellions  in  Black  communities,  could 
.seriously  disrupt  tliis  country.  '  I.s  tills  "goal" 
lantastic?  I  have  belore  me  a  news  dispatch 
irom  Santa  Barbara.  California.  The  head- 
line says:  ■Students  Discuss  Ways  to  'De- 
stroy' Uni\ersities.'  A  subliead  says:  "Revo- 
lution Proposed." 

"REVOLUTION"    SPELLED    OUT 

The  Santa  Barbara  News-Press  had  sent 
reporter,  Tom  O'Brien  to  cover  a  conference 
of  college  student  leaders  from  throughout 
the  nation,  sponsored  and  financed  by  the 
Center  for  tne  Study  of  Democratic  Instltu- 
iions  which  was  set  up  with  Ford  Founda- 
tion money.  After  reading  the  News-Press 
report,  I  wrote  the  Center  for  a  full  text 
of  the  speeches  and  discussions. 

Here  is  one  of  the  student  leaders  speak- 
ing: T'm  going  to  say  loudly  and  explicitly 
what  I  mean  by  revolution.  What  I  mean  by 
revolution  is  over- throwing  the  American 
government  and  American  imperialism  and 
installing  some  sort  of  decentralized  power 
lu  this  country.  I'll  tell  you  the  steps  that 
I  think  Will  be  needed.  First  of  all.  starting 
up  fifty  Vietnams  in  Third  World  countries. 
(Note:"  The  Communists  explain  "Third 
World'  as  the  "oppressed"  people  of  Asia, 
.Africa,  and  Latin  America.) 

TO    AID  "BLACK    POWER" 

"This  is  going  to  come  about  (continued 
the  speaker)  by  Black  rebellions  in  our 
cities.  Joined  by  some  white  people.  People 
in  universities  can  do  a  number  of  things 
to  help.  They  have  access  to  money  and  they 
tan  give  these  people  guns,  which  I  think 
they  should  do.  They  can  engage  in  acts  of 
terrorism  and  sabotage  outside  the 
ghetto  .  .  ." 

The  speaker  was  Devereaux  Kennedy,  presi- 
dent of  the  student  body  at  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis. 

A  fact  which  should  cause  shi\ers  to  run 
up  the  spine  of  all  concerned  Americans  is 
that,  according  to  reports  given  at  this  na- 
tional conference  of  students  leaders,  ap- 
proximately 10  per  cent  of  all  students  in 
our  colleges  and  universities  follow  such 
revolutionary  leadership,  and  such  young 
revolutionaries  as  Kennedy  now  hold  stu- 
dent body  presidencies  in  about  halt  the 
colleges  and  universities! 

Stan  ''A'ise,  one  of  the  conferees,  secre- 
tary of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
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Committee  (SNCC),  said  American  institu- 
tions must  be  destroyed.  He  proudly  said 
SNCC  was  "absolutely  without  doubt  re- 
sponsible lor  the  race  riots  throughout  the 
country"  last  summer. 

The  Communist  press  in  America,  and  its 
radical,  revolutionary  "sister"  publications, 
including  many  "underground"  college  news- 
papers, are  full  of  reports  on  ramifications 
of  the  ■coming  revolution".  Always  the  "stu- 
dent power"  revolution  is  tied  In  with  the 
revolutionary  Black  Power  forces. 
reds  mobilizing  ygitth 

Communists  working  skillfully  and  effec- 
tively within  our  country,  now  that  the  U >. 
Supreme  Coun  has  virtually  demolished  the 
legal  safegu.irds  against  them,  have  mounted 
■.i.  nrxtnmoih  revolutionary  youth  movement 
with  liie  aim  of  destroying  American  capi- 
talism and  overthrowing  our  Republic.  The 
•World  Student  Strike",  with  Its  most  sig- 
nificant manifestations  in  the  U.S.,  is  but  a 
part  of   the   agit.iuon  .ind  uper.itional   plan. 

"Political  Affairs",  the  tUeoretlcal  "Journal 
of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.",  gives  full 
credit  to  the  Party  lor  ( 1 )  mobilizing  radical 
American  youth  into  a  force  which  no^w  has 
reached  frightening  proportions,  and  (2)  lu" 
*-elding  various  f.iceis  of  ihe  revolutionary 
youth  movement.  Including  a  "Black  Youth" 
force,  into  a  'United  Front"  which  will  ulti- 
mately function  as  p.iri  ol  the  '  antl-lmpen- 
allst"  revolution  to  overthrow  tne  United 
States, 

Working  for  twin  goals 
Two  months  ago  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, a  ■fronf  called  "Student  Mobilization 
Conimittee"  brought  together  in  conference 
approximately  1.000  leaders  of  nation-wide 
youth  organizations,  ranging  from  college 
YMCAs  and  'Student  Christian"  movements, 
to  revolutionary  Black  Power  elements  and 
well-known  Communist-front  youth  groups 
such  as  the  W.  E.  DuBols  Clubs.  The  Com- 
munists dominated  the  conference,  and  la 
the  end  won  their  most  important  goal,  tiie 
umhcation  of  divergent  youth  groups  into  a 
nation- wide  revolutionary  force. 

rhe  key  conference  'unity  "  resolution  was 
written  by  self-proclaimed  Com.nunist,  Bet- 
tina  Aptheker,  whom  "Political  Affairs  "  de- 
scribed as  ■spokesman  for  the  Communist 
Party  and  a  member  of  the  DuBols  Clubs,  " 
It  was  an  obvious  move  by  the  Communist 
apparatus  vj  draw  white  youth  organizations 
togetner  with  the  revolutionai'y  Blacks  in  the 
two  primary  goals  which  are  today  para- 
mount ill  Communist  strategy;  (1 )  U,S.  pull- 
out  of  the  'Vietnam  war.  leaving  victory  for 
World  Communism,  and  (2)  'sell-determina- 
tion" for  the  Black  people",  meaning  take- 
over and  control  by  Negroes  in  cities  and 
communities  where  they  are  in  the  majority, 
including  Washington.  D.C, 

The  Communist  boast 
Here  are  the  Communist  boasts,  as  printed 
in  their  official  journal  (for  guidance  of  the 
revolutionaries  throughout  the  country)  : 
■'For  the  first  time  since  the  thirties  there 
Will  be  a  student  strike.  Of  course,  though  it 
has  been  ai^reed  to  in  conference,  it  will  take 
long,  hard  work  and  much  skill  to  carry  it 
through  on  each  campus.  For  the  first  time 
in  years  there  will  take  place  a  mass  student 
action  which  will  mobilize  both  black  and 
white  students." 

The  Chicago  conference,  the  Communist 
publication  says,  "is  another  concrete  proof 
of  the  critical  imporuince  in  the  student 
youth  movement  ol  a  Marxist  youth  organi- 
zation biased  on  a  working-class  approach. 
The  fact  that  only  the  DuBois  Clubs  were 
capable  of  raising  these  questions  (of  whit* 
and  black  coalition  of  the  'oppressed' > 
shows  the  importance  of  such  an  approach." 

MR,   HOOVER'S  WARNING 

■The  -American  college  student  tixiay  is 
being  subjected  to  a  bewildering  and  danger- 
ous conspiracy  perhaps  unlike  any  social 
challenge    ever   before   encountered    by   our 
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youth.  On  many  campuses  he  laces  a  tur- 
bulence built  on  unrestrained  individual- 
ism, repulsive  dress  and  speech,  out-right 
obscenity,  disdain  for  moral  and  spiritual 
values,  and  disrespect  for  law  and  order.  This 
movement,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  '.New 
Left",  IS  complex  In  its  deceitful  absurdity 
and  characterized  by  its  lack  of  conuiion 
sense. 

Radicals  are  busy 
■'Fortunately,  a  high  percentage  of  the 
more  than  3  million  full-time  college  stu- 
dents are  dedicated,  hardworking,  and  se- 
rious-minded young  people,  however,  their 
good  deeds  and  achievements  are  greatly 
overshadowed  by  those  who  are  doing  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  talking  but  very  little 
thinking, 

'Much  of  this  turmoil  has  been  connected 
with  a  feigned  concern  for  the  vital  rights 
of  free  speech,  dissent,  and  petition.  Hard- 
core fanatics  have  used  these  basic  rights 
of  our  democratic  society  to  distort  the  issues 
and  betray  the  public.  However,  millions  ol 
Americans,  who  know  irom  experience  that 
ireedom  and  rights  also  mean  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities are  becoming  alarmed  over  the 
anarchistic  and  seditious  ring  of  these  c.im- 
pus  disturbances.  They  know  liberty  and 
jiLsllce  are  not  possible  without  l.iw  and 
order. 

Reds  pleuxed 
'rhe  Communist  Party.  USA,,  us  well  as 
other  subversive  groups,  is  Jubilant  over 
mese  new  rebellious  activities.  The  unvar- 
nished truth  is  that  the  communist  conspir- 
acy is  seizing  tlus  Insurrectionary  climate  to 
captivate  the  thinking  of  rebellious-minded 
youth  and  coax  them  into  the  Communist 
movement  itself  or  at  least  agitate  them  into 
serving  the  Communist  cause.  This  is  being 
accomplished  primarily  by  a  two-pronged  of- 
fensive— a  much-publicized  college  speaking 
program  and  the  campus-oriented  commu- 
nist W.  E.  DuBols  Clubs  of  America.  There- 
fore, the  communist  Influence  is  cleverly  in- 
jected Into  civil  disobedience  and  reprisals 
against  our  economic,  political,  and  social 
system. 

"There  are  those  who  scoff  at  the  signif- 
icance of  these  student  flareups,  but  let  us 
make  no  mistake:  the  Communist  Party  does 
;iot  consider  them  insignificant.  The  par- 
ticipants of  the  New  Left  are  part  of  the 
100.000  'state  of  mind'  members  Gus  Hall,  the 
Party's  General  Secretary,  refers  to  when  he 
talks  of  party  strength.  He  recently  stated 
the  Party  is  experiencing  the  greatest  up- 
surge in  Its  history  with  a  'one  to  two  thou- 
sand' increase  In  membership  in  the  last  year. 

Need  spotlight  on  Reds 

"For  the  first  time  since  1959,  the  Party 
plans  a  national  convention  this  spring.  We 
cm  be  sure  that  high  on  the  agenda  will  be 
strategy  and  plans  to  win  the  New  Left  and 
jther  new  members.  A  Communist  student, 
•Aritlng  In  an  official  Party  orgEin,  recently 
stated.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
New  Left  will  be  won." 

■Thus,  the  communists'  intentions  are 
abundantly  clear.  We  have  already  seen  the 
effects  of  some  of  their  stepped-up  activities, 
and  I  firmly  believe  a  vast  majority  of  the 
American  public  Is  disgusted  and  sickened 
by  such  social  orgies.  One  recourse  is  to  sup- 
port and  encourage  the  mUlIons  of  youth 
who  refuse  to  swallow  the  communist  bait. 
.Another  is  to  let  It  be  known  far  and  wide 
that  we  do  not  Intend  to  stand  Idly  by  and 
let  demagogues  make  a  mockery  of  our  laws 
and  demolish  the  foundation  ol  our 
Republic." — J.    Edgar   Hoover.   Director   FBI 

DICK  CRECX3RY  AT  YALE 

In  the  early  30's  It  became  "fashionable"  In 
crackpot  "intellectual"  circles  throughout 
America  to  champion  the  Communist  cause. 
The  term  "Pinko"  wa,«!  coined  to  describe  what 
later  was  to  be  callea  "Fellow  Travelers'", 
those    who    aid    the   Red    conspiracy.    Some 
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Americans  woke  up  in  the  50's  decade  when 
Communists  in  strategic  positions  within  the 
American  government  were  caught  In  espion- 
age activities  which  aided  the  Soviet  Union 
in  every  step  of  their  development  of  nuclear 
power.  The  Smith  Act  was  passed  and  we 
began  as  a  nation  to  erect  some  semblance 
of  a  safeguard  against  Red  subversion. 

The  set-back  wasn't  taken  lightly  by  World 
Communism  The  Reds  geared  all  their 
propaganda  and  penetration  apparatuses  to 
breaking  the  safeguards  and  toward  return- 
ing Communism  to  ■respectability  inside 
America.  They  were  successful  Through 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  the  Internal  se- 
curity laws  were  virtually  nullified  Colleges 
began  again  to  have  Communist  speakers  ad- 
dress student  assemblies  The  louder  a  Red 
official  would  condemn  the  American  system, 
the  more  popularity'  he  seemed  to  achieve  at 
some  of  America's^ higgest  universities. 

Todav  the  'radicals'  are  having  their  great- 
est pojpularlty  as  university  and  college 
speakers. 

Dick  Gregory.  Negro  comedian  and  self- 
styled  "racist  ".  was  the  featured  speaker  at 
rhe  Tale  University  annual  dinner  for  the 
graduating  class  this  January.  He  had 
reached  Uie  pinnacle  as  a  campus  lecturer, 
apparently,  when  he  threatened  to  close  down 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  In 
Chicago  next  August  with  a  "Black  Power" 
uprising.  Here  Is  an  excerpt  i  completely  In 
context)  from  his  full  address  to  the  Yale 
Seniors  and  their  professors: 

Will  burn  down  United  States 

"Let  me  tell  you  something  tonight;  we 
will  burn  yoiu:  house  down  to  the  ground 
land  we  mean  thati,  if  you  think  you  are 
going  to  keep  talking  this  insane  and  think 
you  going  to  keep  on  Insviltlng  us  like  this 
we'll  burn  It  down  to  the  ground,  man.  This 
is  what  we  trying  to  say.  We  are  sick  and  tired 
of  your  insults  and  we  not  going  to  take  them 
anymore,  whether  you  like  It  or  not. 

'Let  me  ask  you  to  raise  your  hands.  How 
many  of  you  read  when  Henry  Ford.  3 '2  weeks 
ago  hired  6,0«0  Negroes?  Any  of  you  read  that 
in  the  paper?  Did  you  also  read  that  they 
didn't  have  to  take  the  tests  when  they  hired 
them? 

■Henry  Ford,  one  of  the  largest  corpora- 
tions in  the  world,  hired  6,000  niggers  in  two 
days.  Why  dc  you  think  they  hired  them? 
Because  of  nonviolence?  You — right  know  It 
wasn't  that.  The  Sre  got  too  close  to  the  Ford 
plant,  baby.  Don't  scorch  the  Mustangs.  Baby. 
You-all,  running  around  talking  about  how 
riots  hurt,  do  you  realize  how  long  it  would 
have  taken  us  through  peaceful  channels  to 
get  6.000  black  folks  hired  and  through  those 
tests?  .  .  . 

American  flag  "a  rag!" 

■•Let  me  speak  briefly  on  the  Insanity  of 
that  war  In  Viet  Nam.  and  the  insane  country 
that  you  coming  out  Into,  the  laws  that  we 
pass,  and  this  flag  sitting  right  here.  We  Just 
got  an  insane  law  to  say  you  can't  burn  an 
American  flag.  I  say.  What  In  the  -  -  -  -  is 
the  American  flag  but  a  -  -  -  rag  like  all 
the  other  flags  all  over  the  world.  I'm  not  in- 
terested in  rags  .  .  ." 

"America  Is  a  cigarette  machine  to  us.  We 
didn't  put  forty  cents  In  It  to  get  something 
that  was  going  to  make  us  sick,  we  put  400 
years  of  our  livesHo  that  machine,  baby,  to 
get  something  that  whs  going  to  make  us  well, 
and  we  didn't  get  noteWng,  man  ...  So  In 
the  form  of  Detroit,  Watts  and  Chicago  we 
kicked  that  machine  .  .'..  Now  we  gonna  break 
this  machine  up  inUrfle,  bitty  pieces;  that's 
what  we  say!"  — — 

No  wonder  our  nation  Is  on  the  brink  of 
disaster! 

SCHOOL    TAKEOVER    PLANNED 

"Black  Power"  revolutionaries,  who  have 
been  agitating  American  Negroes  to  unite  in 
a  revolution  and  overthrow  the  United  States, 
confidently  expect  early  success  in  one  of 
their  first  revolutionary  steps — the  take-over 
by   "Black  Power"  of  all  schools  and  colleges 
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predominantly  Negro.  They  expect  in  schools 
and  colleges  which  are  predominantly  White 
to  be  able  to  lead  substantial  numbers  of  the 
White  pupils  and  students  Into  the  revolu- 
tionary force  being  mobilized  coast  to  coast 
The  National  Guardian,  listed  by  Congres- 
sional committees  as  a  Communist-front 
publication,  has  published  an  article  out- 
lining some  of  the  plans  for  the  pre- 
dominantly Negro  schools  after  being  taken 
over  by  the  'Black  Power"  forces,  and  before 
the  final  revolutionary  strike.  Here  is  what 
they  say  will  happen  in  schools  taken  over 
by  'Black  Power  " 

Allegiance  to  black  nationalism 

"Our  Black  student  enters  a  bulldine 
adorned  with  pictures  of  great  Black  fighters 
such  as  Marcus  Garvey,  Malcom  X,  Muham- 
mad All.  etc.  The  walls  of  the  corridors  and 
the  classrooms  are  covered  with  signs  bear- 
ing such  survival  slogans  as  Learn  or  Burn.' 
Teach  or  Reach.'  Instruct  or  Duck.'  Unite 
or  Perish,'  "Keep  on  Pushing,"  etc  His  school 
day  begins  in  his  home  room  with  a  pledge 
of  allegiance  to  his  own  red.  black  and  green 
flag.  His  pledge  is  a  poem  such  as  LeRol 
Jones'  We  are  Beautiful  People.'  1  Jones  is  a 
Negro  revolutionary.  1 

■'After  the  morning  exercises  are  over  he 
gees  to  physical  training  where  the  first  part 
of  the  period  Is  devoted  to  target  practice 
on  the  school  shooting  range.  Following  this 
he  reports  to  a  nearby  classroom  for  instruc- 
tions in  weaponry,  gun  handling,  and  gun 
safety.  All  instructions  In  the  self-defense 
and  weaponry  classes  are  conducted  m 
Swahlll  and  Yoruba  As  our  black  student 
moves  about  the  building,  loud-speakers 
placed  in  the  ceilings  continuously  bathe 
him  with  the  quiet  sounds  of  Mslcolm  X 
speaking,  LeRol  Jones  reading  one  of  his 
poems  .  ." 

But  the  "Malcolm  X  Society,"  an  organiza- 
tion of  middle-aged  revolutionaries  head- 
quartered in  Detroit,  scoffs  at  the  gradualism 
represented  in  such  long-range  planning. 
They  propose  as  a  first  step  in  takeover  of 
America  the  immediate  establishment  of  an 
all-black  "Republic"  in  five  Southern  states. 
The  states:  Alab;una.  Georgia.  Mississippi. 
Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina.  Whites  would 
be  evicted. 

Using  the  youth 

Richard  Henry,  ■who  calls  himself  ■Imari." 
IS  described  in  an  Esquire  Magazine  article 
,is  a  'Black  Power  advocate  who  argues  that 
the  doctrine  of  one  more  chance.  Honky'  is 
outdated.  His  revolutionary  plans.  "  says  the 
magazine  "Include  a  mass  black  migration  to 
enclaves  in  the  South,  where  with  protection 
of  Red  Chinese  submarines  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  fighting  could  begin  in  earnest. 
Doubters  should  be  aware  that  Imari.  a  De- 
troit ghetto  leader,  admits  there  was  advance 
planning  in  the  iDetroit)  riot  '  But  even 
such  elders  in  the  'Black  Power  "  .'■evolution 
movement,  count  on  the  fiery  militancy  of 
youth,  both  black  and  white,  to  aid  in 
achieving  their  aims. 

We  saw  in  the  assault  on  the  Pentagon 
last  October  the  ability  of  the  Communist 
apparatus  to  attract  tens  of  thousands  of 
college  students  into  mass  demonstration 
and  then  incite  them  into  actual  attack 
upon  police  and  military  authority. 
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ORVAL  W.  ADAMS,  EXEMPLARY 
AMERICAN 


THE    'PUEBLO":    HOW   LONG.   MR. 
PRESIDENT"!' 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  27,  1968 

Mr,  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  I26th  day  the  U,S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  SHERMAN  P.  LLOYD 

OF    ITTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Salt  Lake 
City,  the  State  of  Utah,  and  the  entire 
country  which  he  loved  have  lost  a  t4reat 
citizen  in  the  pa.ssing  last  week  of  Orval 
W.  Adams,  retired  president  of  Zion.s 
First  National  Bank  and  former  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Adams  lived  84  years  of  useful- 
ness and  in  the  spreading  of  cheer  and 
encouragement  v^-herever  he  walked.  Salt 
Lake  City  newspapers  gave  eloquent  tes- 
timony to  the  t,ood  which  was  contrib- 
uted by  this  man's  life  and  it  is  appro- 
priate that  these  editorial  testimonials  be 
reprinted  on  these  pages  because  Orval 
Adams  devoted  himself  to  good  goveiTi- 
ment  and  vitally  involved  himself  in  the 
challenges  of  his  country. 

The  editorials  follow: 

I  Prom  the  Deseret  News,  May  20,  1968 1 
Orv.al  W.  Adams 

In  the  banking  and  business  world,  Orval 
.Adams  was  known  and  universally  respected 
for  his  unceasing  crusade  for  sound  money 
and  sound  governnient.  Indeed,  to  his  logical 
banker's  mind,  the  two  were  inseparable 
you  can't  have  one  without  the  other. 

His  voice  was  widely  heard  in  this  world 
of  finance  and  business.  It  was  heard  across 
the  country  when,  in  1937.  he  "^-as  president 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association.  In  the 
years  since,  on  the  many  Important  boards 
he  served  and  In  other  forums.  It  was  seldom 
stilled  until  his  death  last  week,  America  is 
a  better  place  because  of  that  voice  of  con- 
science. 

But  Orval  .Adams  Inhabited  a  broader 
world  than  that.  His  was  also  the  world  o* 
civic  service.  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker 
for  his  community.  No  one  was  more  effective 
In  raising  funds  for  worthwhile  projects - 
probably  because  no  one  was  more  personally 
generous. 

But  with  all  this,  the  world  he  loved  best 
was  that  of  family  and  friends.  He  was  the 
best  of  neighbors.  His  words  of  encourage- 
ment and  support  blessed  so  many  lives.  O! 
all  the  tributes  paid  at  the  time  of  his  pass- 
ing, perhaps  none  was  more  meaningful  than 
the  brief  tears  shed  by  little  children  In  his 
neighborhood  becavise  In  the  death  of  this 
84-year-old  man  they  felt  they  had  lost  a 
close  friend. 

Orval  Adams  loved  this  city  and  Its  i>eople 
He  refused  to  be  shut  away  from  them.  In 
recent  months,  alter  age  and  Illness  had 
partially  incapacitated  him,  it  was  touchlnK 
to  see  him  shuffling  along  the  streets  of  his 
beloved  downtown  Salt  Lake  City  and  to  be 
greeted  with  the  warmth  and  affection  that 
always  radiated  from  the  man. 

To  his  gracious  widow  and  six  stalwart 
sons,  the  Deseret  News  extends  Its  condol- 
ences in  his  passing  iuid  its  gratitude  for 
more  than  a  half-century  of  leadership  and 
friendship. 

[From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  May  20,  1968] 
Orvat,  W.  Adam's  Life  a  Journal  of  Banking 

In  his  day-to-day  business  a  banker  gets 
to  know  many  kinds  of  people.  But  not  many 
people  get  to  know  him.  Orval  W.  Adams 
was  a  popular  exception  who  became  a  per- 
sonal landmark  In  downtown  Salt  Lake  City. 

Even  thoee  unacquainted  with  the  btishy- 
browed  former  president  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  spoke  to  him  because 
he  said  "hello"  first. 

Mr.   Adams,   whose   career  was   a  journal 
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of  Intermountaln  banking's  growth  and  re- 
liability, died  Saturday  at  84.  But  his  legacy 
Is  a  living  one  and  it  reaches  into  teller's 
cage  anc  executive  suite  alike  In  banks  up 
and  down  the  mountain  country  and  beyond. 

Sixty-four  years  of  service  to  his  profes- 
sion did  not  preclude  like  service  to  the 
community  that  shared  his  success.  He  was 
active  in  athletics  in  his  earlier  years  and 
throughout  his  life  took  part  in  civic  enter- 
prises. He  was  also  a  force  in  Republican 
circles  and  battled  over  the  years  what  he 
saw  as  the  opposition  party's  "economic  il- 
literacy." 

At  a  banquet  honoring  him  upon  his  re- 
tirement as  president  of  Zions  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  Mr.  Adams  summed  up  his  fi- 
nancial and  political  creed:  'The  responsibil- 
ity of  every  American,"  he  reminded  his 
well-wishers,  "is  to  maintain  fiscal  integrity." 
Then  he  added :  "Let  vis  from  the  past  take 
courage  and  stand  for  principle  rather  than 
jjolitical  expediency;  lor  substance  rather 
:han  form  in  our  struggle  for  economic 
cnliijhtenment." 

Mr.  Adanis  lived  those  words  as  well  as 
he  spoke  them. 


MARKETING  INFORMATION 
SERVICES 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mar- 
keting of  agricultural  products  is  a  com- 
plicated process.  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
process,  when  you  consider  that  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  all  kinds  of  foods  and 
other  agricultural  products  are  moved 
across  the  countr>'  every  day  from  widely 
scattered  producing  areas  to  the  cities 
and  towns  in  every  State. 

One  important  part  of  this  remarkable 
marketing  process  is  the  Federal-State 
Market  News  Service,  Market  news — in- 
formation on  the  prices,  supplies,  and 
market  conditions  for  products  in  pro- 
ducing areas,  and  on  prices  paid  and  sup- 
plies available  in  wholesale  receiving 
markets — helps  producers  to  make  more 
intelligent  marketing  decisions,  gets 
agricultural  products  to  where  they  are 
needed,  and  increases  efficiency  through- 
out the  channels  of  distribution. 

The  Federal-State  Market  News  Serv- 
ice has  provided  nationwide  reports  on 
supplies,  prices,  and  market  conditions 
for  most  agricultural  products  for  over 
50  years.  But  one  important  agricultural 
commodity  thus  far  has  not  been  in- 
cluded in  this  service — cut  flowers. 

You  can  find  flower  shops  in  every  city 
and  practically  evei-y  small  town,  but  the 
size  and  value  of  the  floriculture  indus- 
try as  a  whole  is  surprising.  Cut  flower 
production  at  shipping  point  has  an 
annual  value  equal  to  that  of  the  U.S. 
lice  or  orange  crops — and  it  is  one-third 
larger  than  that  of  the  apple  or  peanut 
crops.  Sales  of  floriculture  products  by 
the  country  s  22,000  retail  florists  are  es- 
timated to  be  $1  billion  annually. 

The  cut  flower  industry  recently  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  lack  of  na- 
tionwide market  information  for  their 
products.  Last  year  they  asked  the  Con- 
.sumer  and  Marketing  Service  of  the  U.S. 
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Department  of  Agriculture,  which  op- 
erates the  Federal-State  Market  News 
Service  in  cooperation  with  State  agen- 
cies, to  make  a  feasibility  survey  of  a 
market  news  service  on  cut  flowers. 
Members  of  the  industry  paid  for  the 
survey. 

The  survey  showed  a  market  news 
service  for  cut  flowers  was  feasible,  so  the 
industry  then  requested,  and  provid'^d 
funds  for,  a  pilot  market  news  pro.iect, 
operating  in  one  area. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market  News 
Service  has  been  operating  this  pilot 
market  news  project  from  San  Francisco 
since  December,  and  I  think  I  can  say  it 
has  been  a  distinct  success.  They  report 
daily  prices  and  market  conditions  of 
roses,  carnations,  standard  chrysanthe- 
mums, and  pompons  sold  by  producers 
and  .shippers  in  the  central  coastal  coim- 
tries  of  CalifoiTiia.  This  area  was  se- 
lected for  the  pilot  pro.iect  because  it 
grows  four  of  the  five  major  crops  of  the 
industry.  The  fifth  major  crop  is  gladioli. 
This  production  area  sales  information 
is  of  particular  interest  to  pi-oducers, 
shippers,  wholesalei's,  and  retailers 
throughout  the  countrj-.  I  can  give  you 
an  indication  of  that  interest  by  saying 
that  requests  for  the  report,  which  is 
published  three  times  a  week,  have  come 
from  eveiT  State  in  the  Union  except 
one.  The  information  is  available  daily 
through  the  nationwide  leased-wire  sys- 
tem which  connects  all  market  news  of- 
fices. A  wholesaler  or  .shipper  anywhere 
in  the  country  can  telephone  the  nearest 
fruit  and  vegetable  market  news  office 
and  get  the  day's  information  as  soon  as 
it  is  available. 

The  pilot  project  also  reports  sales  on 
the  San  Francisco  wliolesale  market  to 
local  and  nearby  retailers.  These  reports 
cover  the  five  major  crops,  plus  all  other 
types  of  flowers  shipped  in  from  Hawaii, 
Florida,  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
from  foreign  countries.  Firms  in  foreign 
countries,  incidentally,  have  also  shown 
wide  interest  in  the  market  news  report. 
The  Market  News  Service  has  received 
requests  from  firms  in  Finland,  Greece. 
Australia,  and  20  or  more  other  coun- 
tries. 

Why  is  this  service  .so  valuable?  Prices 
of  p)erishable  commodities,  such  as  cut 
flowers,  are  influenced  to  a  great  extent 
by  supply  and  demand.  For  the  first  time, 
a  grower  can  look  at  an  unbiased  Gov- 
ernment report  to  see  if  he  is  receiving 
as  much  for  his  product  as  the  buyers 
will  pay.  Shippers  can  decide  whether 
the  trading  activity  reported  by  market 
news  will  justify  asking  for  higher  prices 
or  if  a  reduction  would  stimulate  buyer's 
interest.  Wholesalers  can  decide  which 
commodities  will  be  most  profitable  to 
handle  and  can  buy  accordingly.  Retail- 
ers can  plan  their  promotional  efforts 
based  on  reports  of  which  commodities 
are  plentiful.  In  the  end,  consumers  will 
benefit  from  the  greater  variety  of  offer- 
ings and  better  values  which  result  from 
more  efficient  marketing.  A  byproduct  of 
market  reports  is  the  statistical  data 
wiiich  accumulates  and  is  available  for 
study  by  researchers  who  can  assist  the 
entire  industry  in  long-range  planning. 
This  information  is  not  available  from 
any  other  source. 
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The  pilot  pi'oject  is  scheduled  to  end  In 
June.  It  has  served  its  purpose.  It  has 
shown  that  market  news  is  of  tremen- 
dous value  to  the  floriculture  industry. 
And  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market 
News  Service  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
developing  methods  of  reporting  sales 
and  prices  of  cut  flowers  which  have 
proven  so  useful  to  the  industry. 

But  I  hope  've  do  not  let  it  stop  there. 
I  liope  it  will  be  possible  to  continue  this 
market  news  service  on  cut  flowers  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  Federal-State 
Market  News  Service.  The  floriculture 
industry  has  done  a  good  deal  to  demon- 
strate its  support  and  need  for  this  .serv- 
ice. Now  perhaps  it  can  .loin  with  other 
major  agricultural  industries  in  the 
benefits  of  this  Federal-State  program 
established  to  help  agricultural  indus- 
tries in  the  marketing  of  their  products. 


CAPT.  KIMBALL  J.  SCRIBNER 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  WOLPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  days 
ago  I  called  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  recently  published  book  by 
Capt.  Kimball  J.  Scnbner,  a  pilot  for 
Pan  American  World  Airways. 

Captain  Scribners  book,  "Your  Future 
as  a  Pilot."  brings  to  bear  liis  many  years 
of  exi^ericncc  with  Pan  American. 

Tliis  weekend  I  came  across  a  review 
of  Captain  Scribner's  book  in  the  Clipper, 
an  aviation  trade  publication.  Because 
this  review  .so  clearly  expresses  my  high 
regard  for  'Your  Future  as  a  Pilot."  and, 
principally,  in  recognition  of  the  growing 
importance  of  aviation  in  this  country 
and  the  partial  answer  provided  by  Cap- 
tain Scribner,  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  that  review: 

C.\pTMs's   Book   Touts   .\viation   for   a 
Career 

"Good  evening  ladles  and  gentlemen,  this 
Is  Captain  Scribner  speaking  to  you  from 
the  cockpit."  begins  a  book  that  many  a 
voung  man  will  find  valuable  if  he  is  looking 
for  a  career  that  combines  travel,  excite- 
ment, good  Income  and  a  place  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  technology. 

The  book  is  ""your  Future  as  a  Pilot."  by 
Pan  Am  Captain  Kimball  J.  Scribner.  It  could 
be  the  most  Important  birthday  or  high 
school  graduation  present  a  young  man — or 
girl — ever  received. 

Written  in  a  conversational  style  that  is  as 
engaging  as  it  is  precise.  Captain  Scribner 
describes  the  t>-pes  of  aviation  careers  open 
to  all.  from  crop-dusting  to  air  taxis  to  pilot- 
ing a  Jet  airliner.  Captain  Scnbner  also 
enumerates  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
the  various  careers  and,  equally  important. 
tells  what  the  Jobs  pay. 

He  does  not  restrict  himself  to  "cockpit 
careers."  but  also  explains  what  jobs  exist 
on  the  ground  in  aviation.  Nor  are  females 
Ignored.  If  a  girl  Is  thinking  about  becoming 
a  stewardess,  here  Is  a  good  book  for  her  to 
begin  with  before  asking  the  airline  of  her 
choice  more  specific  questions. 

Captain  Scribner.  who  has  been  flrtng  since 
he  was  16.  ever  provides  advice  about  selling 
airplanes  and  opei-:>ting  an  airfield.  He  hasn't 
missed  a  facet  of  the  flying  business— either 
personally  or  in  his  book. 
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LIFE  TENURE  ON  SUPREME  COURT 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27,  1968 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr  Speaker.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  been  asked  by 
their  constituents  on  many  occasions, 
"What  can  be  done  to  change  the  'life 
tenure'  of  members  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court?" 

David  Lawrence,  writing  in  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  has  this  to  say 
about  "  Good  Behavior'  of  Judges — Who 
Defines   It?"   This   fine   editorial   offers 
plausible  suggestions — that  the  members 
of  the  Court  be  named  for  a  period  of 
years  and  that  the  U.S.  Senate  maintain 
"continuing  jurisdiction"  over  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Court.  The  article  follows 
Good   Behavior"   of   Judces^ — Who 
Defines  It? 
( By  David  Lawrence ) 

Does  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
really  provide  for  the  life  tenure  of  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court?  The  words  "life  ten- 
ure "  do  not  appear  anywhere  In  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  prevailing  Impression,  however,  is  that, 
once  .\ppcinted  to  the  bench,  a  Judge  can  be 
removed  only  by  impeachment  But  the  Con- 
stitution says  that  the  impeachment  power 
can  be  invoked  .solely  in  the  case  of  "treason. 
bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors." 

Supposing,  therefore,  that  no  such  crime 
or  misdemeanor  Is  committed  and  that  in  all 
sincerity  the  Supreme  Court  Justices  render 
Judgments  which  nevertheless  have  the  effect 
of  nullifying  Important  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  what  steps  then  are  available 
to  the  Presiden-,  or  to  the  Congress  to  see  that 
the  Constlttitlon  is  not  destroyed  by  decrees 
of  the  Judiciary? 

Where  is  the  protection  against  arbitrary 
and  capriciotis  action  by  the  Judges?  Five 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Coiirt.  constituting 
a  majority  of  the  nine,  are  able  to  establish 
themselves  as  an  oligarchy  and  riile  the 
United  States.  How  does  our  famous  system 
of  "checks  and  balances."  inherent  In  the 
Constitution,  deal  with  such  a  contingency? 

The  Constitution  says: 

"The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in 
such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish. 

"The  Judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and  In- 
ferior courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behavior,  and  shall  at  stated  times  re- 
ceive for  their  services  a  compensation,  which 
'shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  con- 
tinuance In  office." 

Since  Supreme  Court  Justices  may  hold  of- 
fice only  "during  good  behavior"  and  since 
obviously  the  Court  itself  cannot  be  the 
Judge  of  its  own  "behavior."  it  follows  logical- 
ly that  the  President  and  the  Senate,  acting 
together,  have  the  constitutional  power  to  de- 
termine just  how  "good  behavior"  shall  be 
defined 

The  Constitution  does  not  use  the  word 
"confirmation"  but  says  that  "by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  '  the 
President  "shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the 
United  States,  whose  appointments  are  not 
herein  otherwise  provided  for.  and  which 
shall  be  established  by  law.'" 

Since  the  Senate  can  give  "consent,"  It  can 
withdraw  "consent,"  as  Alexander  Hamilton 
once  argued  In  The  Federalist.  There  is  noth- 
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Ing  In  the  Constitution  which  says  that  the 
Senate  must  acquiesce  In  the  retention  of  any 
judge  who  does  not  conform  to  the  standards 
which  may  be  set  up  to  define  the  term  "good 
behavior." 

Congress  could  require  by  statute  that 
every  Justice  come  before  the  Senate  periodi- 
cally— perhaps  every  six  years — for  "recon- 
firmatlon."  There  Is  no  hint  In  the  Constitu- 
tion that  confirmation  once  given  is  an  ir- 
revocable action.  Reconfirmation  occurs 
regularly  now  on  the  reappointment  of  var- 
ious administrative  officers  of  the  United 
States,  and  In  the  case  of  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  Tax  Appeals  and  members  of  quasl-Judlclal 
bodies  such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  In 
all  these  Instances,  the  term  of  office  Is  def- 
initely fixed  by  Congress 

Where  the  tenure  is  not  fixed,  however,  as 
m  the  case  of  "ambassadors  and  public 
ministers,"  the  process  of  reconfirmation  be- 
comes merely  a  method  of  re-examlnatlon 
looking  toward  the  termination  or  extension 
of  the  period  of  service. 

The  phrase  "good  behavior"  in  the  Consti- 
tution indicates  a  continuing  Jurisdiction  by 
the  President  and  the  Senate  over  the  tenure 
of  the  Judges. 

The  Supreme  Court,  on  Its  part,  has  re- 
cently proclaimed  a  "continuing  Jurisdic- 
tion" over  the  States  and  all  their  schools 
and  over  all  citizens  who  may  do  or  say  any- 
thing In  connection  with  court  orders  Issued 
in  segregation  cases.  This  "continuing  Juris- 
diction" Is  accomplished  through  Injunctions 
issued  by  the  Judges  which  may  not  be  ter- 
minated for  decades  to  come. 

There  Is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  on  its  part  may  not 
maintain  a  continuing  Jurisdiction  '  and  a 
process  of  observation  to  determine  whether 
the  Supreme  Court  Justices  are  confining 
themselves  to  those  judicial  functions  spe- 
cifically granted  to  them  by  the  Constitu- 
tion or  by  Congress. 

Congress  can  clarify  the  whole  problem  in 
a  law — indeed,  there  would  appear  to  be  !io 
need  for  a  constitutional  axnendment — which 
would  provide  a  suitable  method  of  estab- 
lishing whether  the  official  conduct  of  such 
Justices  still  complies  with  the  meaning  of 
the  words  "good  t>ehavior."  Such  a  law 
should  provide  that  a  two-ililrds  vote  be  re- 
quired for  an  adverse  Judgment — withdrawal 
of  consent  by  the  Senate. 

The  President,  because  he  is  a  part  of  the 
appointive  power,  should  be  given  by  law 
the  authority  to  consent  or  refuse  to  consent 
to  the  Senate's  Judgment. 

This  would  give  both  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches  an  opportunity  to  share 
in  the  responsibility  for  whatever  action  Is 
taken.  The  American  i>eople  would  be  able  to 
fix  responsibility,  too.  They  could  deal  at  the 
polls  every  two  years  with  a  mistaken  Con- 
gress and  every  four  years  with  a  mistaken 
Executive. 

The  hearings  In  the  Senate  in  each  in- 
stance relative  to  the  determination  of 
whether  "good  behavior"  has  been  achieved 
or  disregarded  should  be  based  on  the  speci- 
fications set  forth  In  such  laws  as  Congress 
may  pass  concerning  "appellate  Jurisdiction." 
For  the  Constitution  does  give  Congress  the 
right  to  say  what  cases  may  be  appealed  to 
the  high  court  and  to  define  what  authority 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  in  particular 
oases.  This  power  is  derived  from  the  Con- 
stitution, which  says: 

"In  all  cases  aflfectlng  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in 
which  a  State  shall  be  party,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In  all 
the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion, both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  ex- 
ceptions, and  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Congress  shall  make," 
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Certainly  If  a  Justice  has  not  lived  up  to 
the  rules  set  forth  by  Congress  when  It  de- 
fines by  law  the  "app>ellate  Jurisdiction"  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  or  If  he  refuses  to  appear 
before  the  Senate  for  reconfirmation,  he 
would  not  be  fulfilling  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "good  behavior"  as  defined  by  Congress, 
and  his  term  could  thereupon  be  ended  If 
he  still  dLsobeyed,  he  could  be  Impeached 
and   removed   for  violating   a  specific   law. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  to  Congress  Is  given 
the  power  of  "regulation"  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  Jurisdiction. 

This  Is  the  main  safeguard  which  the 
American  people  possess  as  against  what  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  Itself  once 
described  as  a  power  "inherently  oligarchic." 
Thomas  Jefferson  ah  his  life  regarded  the 
Supreme  Court  as  "an  irresponsible  body" 
and  "Independent  of  the  nation  Itself." 

It  was  never  Intended  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  that  the  American  people  should  be 
governed  by  live  men,  sitting  as  a  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  who  could  by  judicial 
order  frustrate  the  FBI,  release  confessed  rap- 
ists, and  prevent  law-enforcement  officers  in 
federal.  State  and  city  governments  from 
nipping  treason  in  the  bud  or  stopping  cor- 
ruption before  plots  of  this  kind  can  be  con- 
summated and  grave  damage  done  to  the 
nation. 

One  of  the  laws  which  Congress  clearly  has 
the  power  to  make  relates  to  the  conduct  of 
its  own  proceedings,  including  Investigations 
Congress  has  the  ripht  to  say  by  statute  that 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
pass  on  cases  which  involve  in  any  way  .i 
change  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House.  This  must  be  respected  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  because  the  Constitution  ex- 
plicitly says: 

"Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  Its 
proceedings,  punish  Its  members  for  dis- 
orderly behavior,  and.  with  the  concurrence 
of  two  thirds,  expel  a  member." 

The  Supreme  Court  in  a  recent  decision 
conceded  that  a  legislative  "investigation  is 
part  of  lawmaking."  Plainly,  therefore,  there 
is  no  right  bestowed  on  the  Supreme  Court  to 
tell  Congress  what  rules  it  may  or  may  not 
make  for  the  conduct  of  its  own  Investiga- 
tions which  are  admittedly  part  of  those 
proceedings 

But  the  Court  nevertheless  undertook  to 
tell  the  Congress  that  whatever  "rules  of  its 
proceedings"  it  might  adopt,  these  are  sub- 
ject to  further  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  This  is  a  plain  violation 
of  the  Constitution. 

Can  it  be  persuasively  argued  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  ever  intended  to 
leave  the  President  and  the  Congress  helpless 
to  carry  out  their  constitutional  functions  In 
the  face  of  such  deliberate  interference  by 
the  judiciary?  Can  it  be  said  that  no  means 
of  restraint  at  all  was  provided  in  the  Con- 
stitution against  such  arbitrariness  on  the 
part  of  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  who 
could  indefinitely  constitute  a  majority  and 
issue  decisions  with  all  the  force  of  law? 

The  obvious  answer  Is  that  Congress,  as  the 
body  which  is  representative  of  all  the  people, 
was  given  such  power.  It  is  up  to  Congress, 
therefore,  to  exercise  it  promptly  by  defining 
"good  behavior"  and  at  the  same  time  limit- 
ing the  "appellate  Jurisdiction"  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  the  system  of  "checks 
and  balances"  which  the  American  people 
have  written  into  their  Constitution.  It  is 
time  for  the  American  people,  through  their 
elected  representatives,  to  stop  judicial  usur- 
pation and  to  prevent  the  growth  of  judicial 
despotism. 

It  is  time  to  bring  well-meaning  but  mis- 
guided justices  to  a  realization  that  they 
cannot  and  must  not  expect  to  function  in 
contempt  of  the  Constitution  itself  arid  still 
remain  in  office. 
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WASHINGTON    SICK    FROM    RIOT'S 
AFTERMATH 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  clos- 
ing paragraph  of  an  interesting  edi- 
torial over  WCYB-TV  on  May  6,  1968, 
points  out  .stronsly  that  Washington  is 
sick  from  the  riot's  aftermath. 

The  closing  paragraph  sums  up  the 
.situation  as  follows: 

Our  National  Capital  should  be  a  model  of 
law  and  order,  but  Washington.  DC,  is  sick 
from  an  ever-mounting  crime  situation;  sick 
:rom  the  effects  of  demonstrations  and  riot- 
ing which  have  made  gangs  of  little  Castros 
thumbing  their  noses  at  authority  and  law 
'•nforccment. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Washington   Sick   From   Riot's  Aitermath 
(WCYB-TV  editorial) 

For  many,  many  months  before  the  April 
noting  began,  our  National  Capital  city  of 
Washington  had  an  extremely  high  crime 
rate.  Street  muggings,  assaults,  rapes,  rob- 
ijeries.  were  common 

In  the  wake  of  April's  rioting  the  crime 
situation  has  worsened. 

Further  aggravating  the  picture  is  the 
proposed  march  of  the  poor  on  the  Capital 
city,  with  it,  attendant  ingredients  for  ex- 
iilosive  disorder. 

The  Washington  Post  newspaper  Sunday 
gave  a  sobering  story  of  the  city's  condition"; 
it  called  on  the  Government  to  make  it  ab- 
solutely clear  that  violence  will  not  be  tol- 
erated. 

The  Post  says:  "The  District  of  Columbia 
is  now  being  plagued  with  the  aftermath  of 
the  recent  riot  which  made  a  bad  crime  sit- 
uation worse.  Stories  coming  out  of  the 
shattered  areas  paint  a  discouraging  picture. 

"More  than  50  incendiary  fires  have  been 
reported;  windows,  many  of  them  just- 
::istalled  replacements,  are  being  broken 
every  night.  Merchants  tell  of  Incidents  in 
v>hich  their  stores  have  been  vandalized  by 
:-'angs.  Others  say  they  have  been  threatened. 
"hose  merchants  who  say  they  are  not  both- 
(red  usually  go  on  to  explain  that  this  Is 
ijccause  everyone  knows  they  are  heavily 
•  rmed  and  are  ready  to  shoot  Intruders. 

"The  city  has  a  serious  problem. 

"Some  of  the  problem  undoubtedly  arises 
as  a  carryover  from  the  riot.  The  policy  of 
restraint  adopted  by  the  police  when  they 
v.-ere  outnumbered  at  the  outset  of  last 
Mionth's  rioting  was  sound. 

But  it  was  also  certain  to  produce  bad 
side  effects.  One  Is  reflected  in  the  fear  of 
;nerchants  that  if  their  property  went  un- 
protected during  the  early  stages  of  the  riot. 
:•  will  still  be  unprotected. 
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"Another  and  more  serious  effect  seems  to 
be  an  attitude  among  some  yoimg  toughs  Is 
that  if  they  got  away  with  looting  and  btirn- 
Ing  under  riot  conditions,  they  ought  to  be 
able  to  get  away  with  it  now. 

"Respect  for  law  and  for  property  if  once 
diminished,  is  sometimes  hard  to  re-establish. 
But  It  must  be  re-established.  Disrespect  for 
the  law  must  now  be  squelched  vigorously 
and  promptly. 

"The  burden  of  stopping  this  violence  rests 
on  the  whole  community,  not  on  the  police 
alone,  for  It  was  on  behalf  of  the  whole  com- 
munity that  the  police  made  the  choice  that 
life  was  more  valuable  than  property  during 
the  riot. 

Above  all,  the  situation  requires  that  the 
Government  make  It  absolutely  clear  that 
this  violence  will  not  to  tolerated.  If  the 
augmented  patrols  now  being  put  Into  op- 
eration cannot  do  the  job,  other  steps  will 
have  to  be  taken  to  strengthen  the  forces 
of  law  and  order."  End  quotation. 

Our  National  Capital  should  be  a  model 
of  law  and  order,  but  Washington,  D.C..  Is 
sick  from  an  ever-mounting  crime  situa- 
tion; sick  from  the  effects  of  demonstrations 
and  rioting  which  have  made  gangs  of  little 
Castros  thumbing  their  noses  at  authority 
and  law  enforcement. 
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DISCRIMINATION     AT     RESURREC- 
TION CITY 


TWELFTH  DISTRICT  OP 
MASSACHUSETTS 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
the  12th  District  of  Massachusetts  have 
given  an  enthusiastic  response  to  a  poll 
on  the  vital  issues  we  are  currently  facing 
at  home  and  abroad.  We  have  .iust  com- 
pleted tabulating  the  answers  to  my 
questionnaire  from  .some  10,000  citizens 
of  the  communities  I  have  the  privilege 
to  represent. 

This  response  is  to  me  a  reminder  of 
the  fact  that  we  do  indeed  have  covern- 
ment  by  the  people.  While  in  the  final 
analysis,  we  all  recognize  that  as  elected 
Representatives  of  the  people  we  must 
make  the  final  decisions  on  how  to  vote 
on  the  various  measures  brought  before 
us,  questionnaires  are  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  valuable  channels  of  direct 
communication  between  the  Representa- 
tive and  the  people. 

The  opinions  of  my  constituents  on  all 
12  issues  are  contained  in  the  complete 
report  attached  below. 

I  urge  other  Members  of  Congress  to 
adopt  this  practice  in  order  to  better 
communicate  with  the  people  they  serve. 


RESULTS  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  CITIZENS  OF  THE  12TH  DISTRICT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


Yes 


No 


Unknown 


:    Do  you  approve  of  the  President's  conduct  ot  the  Vietnam  War?        29  1  M5 

(a)         (b)         (c) 

.    In  North  Vietnam,  do  you  favor  (a)  intensified  US    air 
attacks :  (b)  a  bombing  halt;  or  (c)  maintaining  air  attacks 

at  the  present  level? .  37.1        35,8        17,1 

3   Should  the  United  Stafescontinue  to  trade  with  nationsfhatareaidmg  North  Vietnam'.  17.3  68.4 

^    Do  you  believe  the  American  people  are  receiving  sufficient  information  fiom  the 

Government  on  vital  foreign  and  domestic  issues  to  allow  them  to  vote  intelligently?.  21. 1  64.  0 

^    Do  you  support  the  administration's  proposed  increase  in  taxes?  35.6  50.2 

6   Do  you  believe  that  Federal  spending  on  domestic  programs  should  be  reduced? 48.9  38.6 

',  Should    industries   which   install  equipment  to  reduce  air  and  water  pollution  be 

granted  tax  credits  by  the  Federal  Government  to  offset  part  of  the  expense  involved? .  59,  8  26.  7 
i   Do  you  favor  returning  a  percentage  of  the  tax  money  collected  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  State  and  local  governments  to  be  used  as  they  see  ht?. . .             49.9              32.5 

9.  Do  you  favor  Federal  legislation  to  celebrate  Memorial  Day,  George  Washington's 

Birthday,  and  Veteran's  Day  on  Monday  each  year? 50.0  39.6 

.  '   Do  you  favor  my  Marine  Sanctuaries  Act,  which  would  prohibit  drilling  or  exploring  for 

oil  in  certain  fishing  and  recreation  zones  of  our  seas? 80.3  7.0 

,  ^  Do  you  approve  making  Plymouth  Rock  (and  10  or  15  adjacent  acres)  into  a  national 

memorial  park?. _.  64.4  19.4 

:,-'    Do  you  support  the  administration's  proposal  to  tax  travel  overseas? 38.1  50.2 
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HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27,  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
today  mo.ed  by  reports  from  Resur- 
rection City  in  which  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans and  Indians  from  the  Southwest,  in- 
cludinti  my  own  constituents,  chari^ed 
that  they  had  ix-en  discriminated  against 
by  black  ijower  elements  dominating 
Resurrection  City. 

I  have  asked  the  Attorney  General  of 
tlie  United  States  to  undertake  an  im- 
mediate Investigation  to  determine 
whether  the  civil  rishts  of  Mexican- 
.American.s.  Indians,  and  Appalachian 
whites  are  being  violated  by  the  authori- 
ties of  Resurrection  City  and  the  orga- 
nizers of  the  .so-called  Poor  People'.'; 
March. 

I  lefei-.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  a  statement 
to  press  as.sociation  reporters  today  l)y 
Mr.  Reies  Tijcrina  of  Lo.,  Angeles  who  is 
the  leader  of  350  Indians  and  Mexican- 
Americans  who  came  here  from  the 
Southwest  to  participate  in  the  demon- 
-stration.  He  ."^tated  that  his  yroup  will 
not  leave  their  temporary  .'■hcUer  at  a 
school  in  Southwest  Washington  and 
move  into  Resurrection  City  "until  we 
have  definite  assurances  that  black  peo- 
ple will  treat  us  fairly  and  will  pay  as 
much  attention  to  our  grievances  as  to 
their  own." 

The  spokesman  for  the  minorities  as- 
serted that  black  people  were  discrimi- 
nating again.st  other  uroups  in  the 
demonstration  and  that  Mexican-Amer- 
icans. Indians,  and  poor  whites  were  not 
being  given  a  voice  in  the  campaign 
strategy. 

Mr.  Tijerina  revealed  that  poor  whites 
from  Appalachia  now  in  Resurrection 
City  are  in  trouble  and  have  indicated 
a  desire  to  move  out  because  they  are 
"tired  of  being  abused,  pushed  around, 
humiliated,  and  discriminated  against 
by  the  black  people."  He  said  a  uroup 
of  100  Indians  had  similar  sentiment,^. 

The  fpokesman  also  revealed  that 
Mexican-Americans  and  Indians  had 
been  promised  in  California  by  Rev. 
Ralph  Abernathy's  organization  that 
they  would  be  "equal  partners"  in  the 
demonstration. 

However,  upon  arriving  in  Washington 
the  black  militants  seemed  to  have 
taken  over  here,  and  nobody  else  gets  a 
chance  to  talk.  Ti.ierina  told  the  press. 

It  appears.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  has 
become  a  shocking  travesty  on  equal 
rights.  Those  who  are  crj-ing  loudest  for 
equality  are  denying  equality  to  others. 
It  appears  that  our  Indian  and  Mexican- 
Americans  may  have  to  demonstrate  sep- 
arately because  of  the  bigotr>'  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected. 

I  am  fearful  for  the  physical  .safety  of 
the  Appalachian  whites.  Indians,  and 
Mexican -American  minorities  who  are 
caught  up  in  this  demonstration  and 
have  been  brought  here  penniless  and 
totally  dependent  upon  the  black  leader- 
ship that  is  now  charged  with  discrimi- 
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nating  against  others  just  as  badly  as 
the  so-called  racists  they  denounce. 

I  feel  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
must  act  immediately  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  other 
laws  to  assure  the  safety  and  rights  of  the 
minority  groups  that  have  been  subjected 
to  this  treatment  by  the  hypocritical  and 
arrogant  mayor  and  city  manager  of 
Resurrection  City. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


May  27,  1968 


I 


A  LETTER  OF  INTEREST 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  VIGORITO 

OF    PENNSYLVANI.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  a  great  deal  of  criticism  has  been 
leveled  at  our  Nation's  college  students. 
Every  day  we  pick  up  a  newspaper  to 
read  of  rebellion  here  and  i  ebellion  there. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  verj- 
little  said  about  the  responsibility  of  this 
current  college-aged  generation.  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  talking 
with  a  young  lady  from  my  congressional 
district,  now  a  student  at  Oberlln  College. 

An  aware  young  lady,  involved  in  our 
national  problems,  she  and  her  fellow 
students  came  to  Washington  to  demon- 
strate their  concern  over  the  plight 
facing  many  of  our  citizens.  Our  talk  was 
a  most  productive  one.  I  was  reinforced 
in  my  view  that  the  majority  of  our 
young  people  in  college  are  intelligent, 
enlightened,  and  involved  citizens,  not 
the  destructive  type  we  are  often  led  to 
believe  have  taken  over  our  campuses. 

I  think  my  colleagues  might  be  inter- 
ested to  hear  of  this  young  lady's  very 
well  stated  views  on  the  urban  and  rural 
plights  facing  the  United  States.  For 
thai  reason.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  enter  her 
short  letter  into  the  Record: 

Oberlin  College, 
Oherlin.  Ohio.  May  14. 1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  P  Vigorito, 
L'.S  House  of  Representatives.  [ 

Washinqton.  D  C. 

DE.^R  Mr.  Vigorito  Talking  with  you  last 
Thursday  In  your  Washington  office  was  a 
very  great  privilege  for  me  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  once 
again  for  your  interest  in  me  and  In  the 
OberUn  expression  of  support  for  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign. 

I  am  aware  of  and  grateful  for  your  fine 
voting  record  in  matters  of  the  poor  and  the 
underprivileged  in  our  country  I  know  that 
you  share  my  concern  for  the  crisis  in  our 
cities.  I  hope  that  you  and  your  colleagues  In 
Congress  will  view  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign with  compassion  as  an  exercise  of  the 
"right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  to  petition  their  government  "  This  Cam- 
paign. I  am  sure,  is  a  symbol  of  hope  for 
those  minorities  who  have  all  but  lost  their 
faith  in  the  democratic  process  for  any  al- 
leviation of  their  distress.  I  fear  for  my  coun- 
try if  this  symbol  meets  dogmatic  inaction. 
or  if  the  requests  of  those  who  march  non- 
vlolently  meet  deaf  ears 

If  you  would  like  more  information  about 
our  programs  of  research  and  action  in  Ober- 
lln. please  let  me  know. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  time  and  your 
Interest. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Susan  Reese. 


SOCIAL    SECURITY    SHOULD    PRO-  seriously  join  in  this  effort  to  correct 

VIDE     WORKING     WIVES     WITH  this  inequity  from  continuing  and  en- 

THEIR     PROPORTIONATE     BENE-  deavor   to   advocate   this  bodj-   to   take 

PITS  action  on  this  legislation. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
the  concern  of  equality  of  benefits  for 
women,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  for  the 
Congress  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  an  amendment  of  the  social  security 
law  which  would  provide  wives  that 
work  with  the  opportunity  to  receive 
proportionate  benefits  for  the  amounts 
that  they  have  contributed  to  the  fund. 

Tliis  bill  would  amend  the  present  law 
and  thus  provide  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits to  a  married  couple  based  on  their 
combined  earnings  record  where  that 
method  of  computation  would  produce  a 
higher  combined  benefit. 

The  inequity  in  the  present  law  now 
provides  that  when  a  working  wife  and 
her  husband  retire,  she  may  either  have 
approximately  half  of  his  social  security 
pension,  as  his  wife,  or  her  own  pension 
as  a  worker,  whichever  is  greatest.  But 
she  always  forfeits  one  to  take  the  other 
in  actual  practice. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mills],  will  give  due  consideration 
and  evaluation  of  this  proposal.  In  addi- 
tion, my  colleagues  of  the  House  should 


WYATT  POLL  DRAWS  RESULTS 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22,  1968 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  office 
has  just  completed  the  tabulation  of  re- 
turns from  my  1968  congressional  ques- 
tionnaire. This  poll,  which  I  send  annu- 
ally to  residents  of  Oregon's  First  Con- 
gressional District,  covers  many  of  the 
important  issues  facing  this  body. 

The  questionnaire,  itself,  was  distrib- 
uted in  February,  and  the  tabulation  in- 
cludes returns  as  late  as  last  week.  There- 
fore, the  answers  given  show  the  feelings 
of  a  cross-section  of  my  constituency 
over  this  period  of  time. 

I  received  the  fantastic  total  of  25.165 
individual  replies  to  my  survey.  This  is 
almost  a  25-percent  increase  over  the 
number  I  received  back  last  year.  The 
critical  and  immediate  importance  of 
some  of  these  issues  may  have  led  to  the 
overwhelming  number  of  responses. 

Here  then,  for  the  inspection  of  my 
colleagues,  are  the  results  of  my  1968 
congressional  questionnaire. 

Percentage  figures  may  not  total  ex- 
actly 100  percent,  as  they  were  rounded 
off  to  the  nearest  10th: 


iln  percenti 


Yes 


No 


No 
opinion 


1. 


The  war  in  Vietnam: 

3.  Should  the  United  States  withdraw  immediately  and  unconditionally  from  Vietnam?  26.  3       65  7  8  0 

b.  Should  the  United  States  take  trte  military  steps  necessary  to  close  Haiphong  and  the  other 

ports  ot  entry  in  North  Vietnam' 

c.  Should  we  continue  to  increase  the  commitment  of  American  ground  troops  to  Vietnam?  '. 

d.  Do  you  favor  the  taking  of  whatever  military  actions  are  deemed  necessary  to  force  North 

Vietnam  to  the  conference  table? 
e  Should  the  United  States  cease,  unconditionally,  its  "bornbing  attacks  on  North  VietnVm? 

2.  Foreign  aid: 

a.  Should  we  continue  to  extend  military  assistance  to  other  countries? 

b.  Should  we  continue  to  extend  economic  assistance  to  other  countries? 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  current  administration  policy  of  pronoting  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 

other  Communist-bloc  countries  in  Eastern  Europe? 

4.  The  Federal  budget: 

a.  Do  you  believe  that,  except  in  times  of  grave  crisis,  the  budget  ought  to  be  balanced  each 

year?_ 

b.  In  light  of  the  increased  expenditures  made  necessary  by  the  war  in  Vietnam,  do  you 

think  that  the  funds  for  various  Great  Society  programs  should  be  cut  back? 

5.  Tax  increase: 

a.  Do  you  favor  the  President's  proposal  of  a  temporary  increase  (a  10  percent  surcharge) 

in  the  Federal  income  tax?  ._. 

b.  Do  you  think  that  the  President  should  be  required  to  schedule  a  general  reduction  of 

Federal  spending  as  a  precondition  to  the  enactment  of  a  tax  increase  (surcharge)'. . 

6.  Do  you  favor  the  adoption  of  a  plan  to  provide,  either  in  whole  or  in  maior  part  lor  the  public 

financing  of  presidential  compaigns? 

7.  Should  taxpayers  be  allowed  an  income  tax  deduction  (of,  say,  up  to  JlOO  a  year)  for  poiiticaf 

campaign  contributions?...   . 

8.  Do  you  favor  the  lowering  of  the  voting  age  to  18? 

9.  Should  Congress  propose  a  constitutional  amendment  to  grant  to  the  District  of  Columbia  one  or 

more  seals  in  the  House  of  Representatives?    47.5       25.8 

10.  Do  you  favor  the  requirement  (added  by  Congress  at  the  close  of  the  last  session)   that  all  persons 

receiving  assistance  under  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  (AFDC)  program,  except 
for  children  and  the  mhrm,  must  participate  in  a  work-training  program  as  a  condition  for  re- 
ceiving such  aid? .   _ 83.0         9.2 

11.  Do  you  favor  the  continuation  of  the  Federal  highway  beautification  program  (including  such 

matters  as  billboard  and  junkyard  control  and  landscaping  efforts)? 64.5        26.7 

12.  Do  you  favor  the  President's  proposal  to  improve  the  US.  balance-of-payments  position  by  impos- 

ing restrictions  on  the  travel  of  American  tourists  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere? 32.  3        58.  7 

Should  Congress  enact  a  statute  designed  to  make  luries  in  Southern  States  more  representative 

of  the  local  population? 51.4        26.5 

Should  Congress  propose  a  constitutional  amendment  to  permit  voluntary  prayer  in  the  public 

schools?. 62.4        25.6 
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How  do  you  rate  the  present  administration's  per- 
formance? 


Good 
8.3 


Fair 
33.4 


Poor 

54.1 


No  opinion 
4,3 
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NEW  YORK  TIMES  STARTS  BIG  LIE 
TECHNIQUE  IN  ROCKEFELLER 
PUSH 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr,  Speaker,  many 
of  us  have  been  wondering  when  the 
New  York  Times  would  be  sufficiently 
scared  to  start  its  smear  campaign 
against  conservative  Republicans,  It 
started,  as  anticipated,  a  little  early 
since  their  candidate,  Governor  Rocke- 
feller is  not  faring  very  well  out  in  pub- 
lic. Just  as  Rockefeller  himself  launched 
a  vicious  tirade  against  conservatives  in 
1963  and  1964,  the  New  York  Times 
started  the  ball  rolling  for  the  hate  syn- 
drome in  its  editorial  "The  GOP's  Miss- 
ing Men." 

From  time  to  time  I  have  pointed  out 
the  duplicity  of  the  Times  in  its  charac- 
terization of  liberals  and  conservatives. 
It  rarely  refers  to  a  "leftist"  or  a  "left- 
winger,"  but  thro-ft's  the  "radical  right" 
and  "rightwing"  tags  around  like  it  was 
promoting  a  bargain-basement  sale  at 
Macy's.  In  this  particular  editorial  it 
seemed  to  lump  everyone  who  is  against 
Rockefeller — and  that  would  be  most  of 
the  responsible  Republicans,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, into  this  nebulous  "rightwing"  camp. 

They  used  the  following  in  describing 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  opposition:  "the  right- 
wingers,"  "ferocity  of  the  rightwing  op- 
position," 'party's  radical  right,"  and 
■'extreme  conservatives."  That  is  their 
"All  the  News  Fit  To  Tint"  at  its  very 
worst.  Republicans  should  be  forewarned 
of  this  hate  and  smear  campaign. 

Of  course,  in  the  lexicon  of  New  York 
Timesese,  anyone  more  conservative 
than  Governor  Rockefeller  is  probably  a 
rightwinger  and  liberals,  at  worst,  are 
moderates. 

If  we  use  their  terminology,  Governor 
Rockefeller  is  honestly  the  furthest  to 
the  left  of  any  Republican  presidential 
candidate  so  that  would  certainly  make 
him  the  candidate  of  the  "leftwingers." 
Why  do  they  not  at  least  show  enough 
fairness  to  put  this  in  perspective.  If  they 
label  conservatives  as  rightwingers.  why 
not  put  the  designation  of  leftwingers  on 
their  philosophical  counterparts?  Prob- 
ably too  honest  for  them  to  consider. 

Conservatives  remember  that  Governor 
Rockefeller  unjustifiably  threw  these 
same  scare  and  smear  words  at  conserva- 
tive Republicans  following  the  Young 
Repubhcan  National  Convention  in  1963. 
His  credltability  has  been  doubted  by 
many  conservatives,  including  myself, 
ever  since  that  time. 

He  used  the  terminology  of  "radical 
right,"  "subversion  from  the  radical 
light,"  "radical,  well-financed,  and 
highly  disciplined  minority."  "vociferous 
and  well-drilled  extremist  elements  bor- 
ing within  the  party,"  and  so  forth. 

He  falsely  charged  that  the  Young 
Republican  convention  was  dominated, 
to  use  his  own  words,  "by  extremists 
groups,  carefully  organized,  well  financed 
and  operating  through  the  tactics  of 
i-uthless,  roughshod  intimidation.  These 
are  the  tactics  of  totalitarianism." 

He  went  on  to  irresponsibly  say : 
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1  am  now  convinced  that,  unless  the  vast 
majority  of  Republicans  who  subscribe  to 
these  principles,  are  aroused  from  present 
Inaction — whether  this  Inaction  stems  from 
complacency,  from  fear  or  from  a  fantasti- 
cally shortsighted  opportunism — the  Repub- 
lican Party  is  In  real  danger  of  subversion 
by  a  radical,  well-financed  and  highly  dis- 
ciplined minority. 

He  refused  to  name  one  person  or  cite 
one  example.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  big 
lie  technique.  You  do  not  woriT  about 
facts — you  make  the  charge  often  enough 
so  gullible  people  will  tend  to  believe  it 
because  they  have  heard  it.  He  helped 
give  the  Democrats  their  battle  cry  in 
the  1964  election  by  these  flagrant  mis- 
representations. On  a  Meet  the  Press  pro- 
gram later  he  was  pinned  down  but  in 
characteristic  abandon  for  the  truth, 
shrugged  off  the  question.  Hei'e  is  the 
record  of  the  exchange  on  this  sub.iect: 

Mr.  SPIVAK,  Governor,  when  you  charge 
that  the  Republican  Party  was  In  "real  dan- 
ger of  subversion  by  a  radical,  well-financed 
and  highly  discipliiied  minority,"  can  vou 
tell  us  who  was  leading  .tnd  who  was  financ- 
ing  that  di.iciplined   minority? 

Governor  Rockefeller.  No,  it  is  very  hard 
and  that  Is  one  of  the  problems 

Mr.  Spivak.  Now  Senator  Goldwater 
ihlnks  your  stntement  was  aimed  at  him. 
Was  It? 

Governor  RoLiiEFELLER.  No.  it  was  not.  but 
Senator  Goldwater  s  name  Is  used  by  anony- 
mous personalities  who  are  putting  up  large 
sums  of  money  ;ind  by  an  organization — 
dlflferent  organizations  who  are  trying  to 
penetrate  the  party  standing  for  these 
principles. 

Now.  the  New  York  Times  is  starting 
down  the  same  road  again.  We  do  not 
expect  them  to  change.  We  cannot  even 
expect  Governor  Rockefeller  to  change. 
But  we  should  at  least  be  aware  of  their 
tactics  of  discord  and  smear.  Name 
names  and  cite  groups  or  stop  throwing 
epithets.  The  mainstream  of  Republican 
thinking  can  figure  out  the  New  York 
Times'  part  in  the  Rockefeller  push. 
They  should  fool  110  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  New  York 
Times  article  at  this  point.  The  Rocke- 
feller statement  of  1963  is  included  here- 
with as  a  reminder : 

Statement  by  Governor  Rockefeller,  July 
14,   1963 

Over  the  past  months,  many  leaders  of  the 
Republican  Party,  myself  Included,  have  been 
working  to  put  the  party  in  a  position  10 
face  the  challenge  of  the  1964  election  as 
a  strong  and  united  fighting  force. 

A  minority  party  must  be  united  for  prin- 
ciple to  provide  the  effective  opposition  and 
constructive  alternatives  that  our  country 
sorely  needs.  It  must  t>e  united  for  prin- 
ciple and  reach  beyond  its  own  boundaries  to 
win.  It  must  be  united  for  principle  to  com- 
mand broad  support. 

The  paralysis  of  government  that  we  are 
witnessing  today  in  Washington  stems  from 
the  fact  that  the  Democratic  Party  is  not 
united  for  principle,  but  in  effect  is  two 
parties  of  opportunism  proceeding  in  oppo- 
site directions. 

In  making  this  effort  toward  unity  for 
piinclple,  it  was  my  conviction  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  The  radical  right,  while  deeply 
disturbing  in  many  ways,  would  represent 
an  inconsequential  influence  on  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

It  was  my  conviction  that  despite  differ- 
ences in  emphasis  among  the  party's  respon- 
sible elements,  there  was  an  overr^'helmlng 
consensus  wthin  the  party  on  the  funda- 
mental anicles  of  Republican  faith. 
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In  broadest  terms,  these  artlr  p<  jf  faith 
are; 

1.  tlnswerving  dedication  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  own  freedom  and  the  extension 
of  freedom  throughout  the  world  through 
a  firm,  resolute,  and  positive  foreign  policy 

2.  Equality  of  opportunity  for  a  better 
life  for  all  Americans  regardless  of  economic 
status,  geographic  location,  race,  creed,  color, 
or  national  origin. 

3.  Palth  in  our  Federal  system  of  govern- 
ment as  the  best  assurance  of  freedom  and 
equal  opportunity  and  as  the  only  hope  of 
keeping  democratic  government  close  to  the 
people  and  responsive  xo  their  will. 

4.  Palth  in  the  private  enterprise  system 
aa  the  dynamic,  creative  base  for  social  prog- 
ress in  a  free  society  and  of  freedom  of 
individual  Initiative  without  which  man  can- 
not be  really  free  or  equal 

5.  Faith  in  the  fundamental  Importance 
of  fiscal  Integrity  in  government  as  the  In- 
dispensable political  base  for  economic 
growth  and  the  vitally  needed  expansion  of 
Job  opportunities. 

6  Faith  m  our  heritage  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  information  and  In  the  right 
and  need  of  the  people  to  know  all  the  facts 
on  the  issues  confronting  them  as  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  a  free  society. 

While  as  a  party  and  as  a  people,  we  have 
been  keenly  .iware  of  the  grave  threat  to 
these  principles  posed  by  International  com- 
munism. I  have  now  come  to  the  conclvi- 
slon  that  many  of  us  have  been  taking  too 
lightly  the  growing  danger  to  these  very  same 
principles  through  subversion  from  the  radi- 
cal   right. 

I  am  now  convinced  that,  unless  the  vast 
majority  of  Republicans  who  subscribe  to 
these  principles,  are  aroused  from  present 
Inaction — whether  this  inaction  stems  from 
complacency,  from  fear  or  from  a  fantasti- 
cally shortsighted  upporiunism — the  Repub- 
lican Party  Is  In  real  danger  of  subversion  by 
a  radical,  well-financed  and  highly  disci- 
plined minority 

For  it  has  now  become  crystal  clear  that 
the  vociferous  .md  well-drilled  extremist 
elements  boring  within  the  party  utterly  re- 
ject these  fundamental  principles  of  our 
heritage.  They  are.  in  fact,  embarked  on  a 
determined  and  ruthless  effort  to  take  over 
the  party,  its  platform  and  its  candidates 
on  their  own  terms — terms  that  are  wholly 
alien  to  the  sound  rind  honest  conservatism 
that  has  firmly  based  the  Republican  Party 
in  the  best  of  a  century's  traditions,  wholly 
alien  to  the  sound  and  honest  Republican 
liberalism  that  has  kept  the  party  abreast 
of  human  needs  In  a  changing  world,  wholly 
alien  to  the  broad  middle  course  that  ac- 
commodates the  mainstream  of  Republican 
principle. 

This  cannot  be  allowed  to  happen.  The 
continuing  commitment  of  the  Republican 
Party  to  Its  historic  principles.  Including  Its 
fundamental  dedication  to  equality  of  op- 
portunity for  all  men.  cannot  and  must  not 
be  betrayed.  No  temptation  of  political  gain 
through  cynical  expediency  can  be  permitted 
to  becloud  our  commitment  to  principle 
and  purpose. 

No  one  could  fall  10  be  deeply  disturbed 
by  the  proceedings  rat  the  recent  Young 
Republican  National  Convention  in  San 
Francisco.  I  am  completely  confident  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Young  Re- 
publicans of  this  country  respond  today,  as 
they  always  have,  to  the  idealism  of  the 
party's  tradition.  I  am  confident  that  they 
want  It  to  continue  to  be  a  positive  and  re- 
sponsible party  serving  the  best  Interests  of 
all  the  people. 

But  every  objective  observer  at  San  Fran- 
cisco has  reported  that  the  proceedings  there 
were  dominated  by  extremist  groups,  care- 
fully organized,  well  financed  and  operating 
through  the  tactics  of  ruthless,  roughshod 
Intimidation.  TTiese  are  the  tactics  of 
totalitarianism. 

Unfortunately,  this  cannot  be  brushed  off 
as  irresponsibility.  For  youth  is  responsible. 
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The  leaders  of  the  Blrchers  and  others  of 
the  radical  right  lunatic  fringe — every  bit 
as  dangerous  to  American  principles  and 
American  Institutions  as  the  radical  left — 
who  successfully  engineered  this  disgraceful 
subversion  of  a  great  and  responsible  aux- 
iliary of  the  Republican  Party  are  the  same 
people  who  are  now  moving  to  subvert  the 
Republican  Party  Itself  They  claim  initial 
success  and  predict  ultimate  victory  for  their 
efforts. 

These  people  have  no  program  for  the 
Republican  Party  or  the  American  people  ex- 
cept distrust,  disunity  and  the  ultimate  de- 
struction of  the  confidence  of  the  people 
In  themselves  They  are  purveyors  of  hate 
and  distrust  in  a  time  when,  as  never  before, 
the  need  of  the  world  is  for  love  and  under- 
standing. 

They  have  no  concern  with  and  offer  no 
solution  for  the  problems  of  chronic  un- 
employment, of  education  and  training,  of 
housing,  of  racial  injustice  and  strife,  of  all 
the  other  problems  which  must  have  an- 
swers if  our  democratic  ideals  are  to  be  trans- 
lated into  loving  reality 

And  In  the  political  sphere,  they  offer 
somMhlng.  equally  sinister. 

Completely  incredible  as  It  Is  to  me.  It  Is 
now  being  seriously  proposed  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party  that  as  a  .strategy  for  victory  in 
1964.  that  It  write  off  the  Negro  and  other 
minority  groups,  it  deliberately  write  off  the 
great  industrial  States  of  the  North  (repre- 
senting nearly  50  percent  of  the  countin-'s 
population  I,  that  it  write  off  the  big  cities, 
,ind  that  it  direct  its  appeal  primarily  to  the 
electoral  votes  of  the  South,  plus  the  West 
and  a  scattering  of  other  States. 

The  transparent  purpose  behind  this  plan 
is  to  erect  political  power  on  the  outlawed 
and  Immoral  base  of  segregation  and  to 
transform  the  Republican  Party  from  a  na- 
tional party  of  all  the  people  to  a  sectional 
party  for  some  of  the  people. 

No  such  plan  ever  has.  or  ever  will  succeed. 
It  cannot  stand  the  light  of  dav.  It  will  be 
rejected  out  of  hand  by  the  Republican 
Party.  It  will  i>e  rejected  by  the  Nation.  It 
will  be  rejected  by  the  South. 

The  South  has  long  pointed  out  that  the 
racial  problem  is  not  a  sectional  problem, 
but  .1  national  problem.  I  know  that  there 
Is  southern  leadership  that  wants  to  partici- 
pate m  a  national  solution 

A  program  based  on  racism  or  sectional- 
ism would  In  .-ind  of  Itself  not  only  defeat 
the  Republican  Party  in  1964.  but  would  de- 
stroy it  altogether. 

The  Republican  Party  is  the  party  of 
Lincoln.  It  was  founded  to  make  men  free 
and  equ.il  In  opportunity.  It  is  the  party 
of  all  men.  the  only  truly  national  party  In 
America.  For  that  party  to  turn  its  back  on 
Its  heritage  and  Its  birthright  would  be  an 
act  of  political  immorality  rarely  equaled  In 
human  history. 

No  cloak  of  so-called  States"  rights  can 
conceal  the  real  purpose  behind  this  strat- 
egy. The  political  rights  of  States  are  clear 
within  rhe  Federal  system  and  their  reali- 
zation depends  importiintly  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  States'  responsibilities  within  that 
system.  But  a  century  ago.  a  great  war  de- 
cided for  all  time  that  in  the  area  of  human 
dignity.  States'  rights  must  forever  yield  to 
the  rights  of  the  individual.  And  so  In  this 
area,  the  invocation  of  States'  rights  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  pretext. 

For  the  Republican  Party,  political  success 
cannot  be  divorced  from  political  morality 
and  the  fact  is  that  the  party's  dedication 
to  the  equality  of  all  men  is  still,  and  must 
more  than  ever  before,  be  its  guide  to  lead- 
ership and  to  victory. 

Far  from  abandoning  this  dedication,  the 
whole  burden  of  the  distinguished  1961  re- 
port by  Chairman  Bliss,  of  Ohio,  was  that 
both   the  party's  greatest  challenge  and  its 
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brightest  opportunity  lay  in  ics  willingness 
to  deal  with  the  great  urban  problems  con- 
fronting our  Nation,  and  the  people  of  the 
cities,  especially  the  minority  groups. 

The  path  to  victory  is  not  In  running 
away  from  the  people  of  this  country  The 
path  to  victory  is  in  seeking  out  the  people 
In  the  areas  where  they  live,  in  accepting  the 
responsibilities  of  leadership  in  the  solution 
of  their  problems  and  demonstrating  to 
them,  as  the  Republican  Party  has  in  many 
areas,  that  in  It  is  to  be  found  the  will,  the 
sincerity,  the  competence,  and  the  drive  to 
make  this  a  better  land  for  all  its  people. 

The  issue  that  confronts  the  Republican 
Party  today  Is  the  gravest  in  its  history. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  responsi- 
bility, moderation,  and  sound  progress  con- 
tinue to  be  the  spiritual  allegiance  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Republicans 
of  this  country. 

But  a  complacent  majority,  or  a  fearful 
one.  or  a  majority  misled  to  betrayal  of  its 
principles  in  pursuit  of  political  fantasies 
will  be  as  surely  subverted  by  militant  ex- 
tremism as  such  majorities  always  have  been 
throughout  all  history. 

No  Republicans  can  stand  by  Idly  In  the 
face  of  this  threat.  No  Republican  can  stand 
aloof  from  issue  that  it  presents.  One  must 
be  either  for  or  ;igalnst  these  forces.  The 
time  for  temporizing  is  over. 

Some  in  the  party  have  already  sfxjken  out 
against  this  threat.  This  is  a  responsibility 
for  all  of  us.  I  for  one  will  do  everything 
in  my  power,  working  with  others  to  counter 
the  influence  of  these  forces  and  to  defeat 
their  purposes. 

For  the  future  of  this  great  Nation  lies  not 
in  the  unprincipled  extremism  of  the  rad- 
ical right  any  more  than  It  lies  in  the  un- 
principled opportunism  that  has  capttired 
the  Democratic  Party. 

It  lies  in  the  fiscally  resp)onslble,  humanely 
principled  mainstream  of  .\merican  thought 
and  leadership  that  the  party  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  Robert 
Taft  has  always  represented  and  w^ill  con- 
tinue to  represent. 

It  Is  said  that  in  the  next  presidential 
election,  the  voters  should  be  given  a  choice. 

I  agree. 

There  must  be  an  alternative  to  a  falter- 
ing administration  that  has  suffered  a  Com- 
mumst  military  base  to  be  established  90 
miles  off  our  shores — the  most  visible  symbol, 
but  by  no  means  the  only  one  of  a  general 
deterioration  in  our  national  security  and 
our  posture  of  leadership  before  the  world. 

There  must  be  an  alternative  to  an  admin- 
istration that  is  floundering  in  its  fiscal  man- 
agement, that  has  been  unable  to  settle  on 
a  program,  let  alone  effect  a  solution,  for 
our  stagnant  economy  and  our  millions  of 
unemployed. 

There  must  he  an  alternative  for  an  ,id- 
ministratlon  that  by  inaction  has  plunged 
our  country  into  the  most  soul-searing  racial 
strife  of  our  history 

There  must  be  an  alternative.  But.  in  the 
sound  instincts  of  the  American  people,  that 
alternative  will  never  be  found  in  a  party 
of  extremism,  a  party  of  sectionalism,  a 
party  of  racism,  a  party  that  disclaims  re- 
sponsibility for  most  of  the  population  be- 
fore it  even  starts  its  campaign  for  their 
support 

Such  an  alternative  is  not  a  choice  but  a 
mockery. 

The  choice  tnac  must  be  provided  to  the 
American  people  is  to  be  found  only  in  a 
party  of  responsible  Republicanism,  truly 
faithful  to  its  Llncolnian  heriuige.  truly  na- 
tional in  scope,  concerned  with  the  oppor- 
tunity and  well-being  of  every  individual 
citizen  and  thus  commanding  the  confidence 
of  the  country  as  a  whole  Last  taut  not  least. 
It  must  be  responsibly  and  constructively 
concerned  with  the  strengthening  of  this 
country's  leadership  of  the  free  world. 
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The  choice  as  to  whether  such  a  party  shall 
be  presented  to  the  electorate  Is  a  choice  for 
all  Republicans.  In  the  days  between  now 
and  the  Republican  Convention,  where  the 
final  decision  will  be  made,  that  choice  and 
these  issues  must  be  submitted  to  them.  I 
have  no  doubt  .is  to  the  outcome.  And  I 
have  no  doubt  that  out  of  this  process  wi;; 
come  the  Idnd  of  moral  strength,  the 
strength  of  principle,  that  is  needed  to  wui 
and  that  is  needed  to  govern 

rhe  Republican  Party  stands  tod.iy  at  the 
crossroads  of  its  destiny.  Its  destiny  is  to 
save  the  Nation  by  first  saving  itself 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  26.  1968] 
The  OOP's  Missing  Men 

.■\s  the  Oregon  primary  approaches,  politica: 
attention  concentrates  on  the  possible  al- 
liance of  Governors  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  and 
Ronald  Reagan.  Only  the  coming;  together  of 
the  Republican  party's  foremost  liberal  and 
foremost  conservative,  it  Is  argued,  can  over- 
come the  long  lead  of  the  man  In  between. 
Richard  M.  Nixon. 

But  such  an  alliance  is  illosilcal  both  n\ 
principle  and  in  practice.  The  ris;ht  wingers 
are  .»s  deeply  reluctant  to  boost  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller into  the  Presidency  as  the  liberals  are 
to  see  Mr.  Reagan  one  heart  beat  away  from 
it.  In  both  the  Rockefeller  and  Reaeran  camp."; 
many  people  would  rather  take  their  chances 
with  the  fuzzy  philosophies  of  Mr.  Nixon  than 
join  forces  with  their  most  obvious  ideolog1c.il 
opponents. 

In  an  evident  effort  to  diminish  the  feroc- 
ity of  the  right-wing  opposition  to  this  candl- 
dlcy.  Governor  Rockefeller  last  week  earned 
his  one-sided  courtship  of  Mr.  Reagan  to  con- 
siderable lengths.  He  sought  him  out  for  an 
unscheduled  conference  In  New  Orleans  and 
afterward  told  reporters  that  he  could  discern 
no  "ideological  gulf"  between  himself  and  Mr 
Reagan,  a  statement  he  subsequently — and 
wisely — modified.  There  are.  of  course,  seri- 
ous substantive  dirTerences  between  the  two 
men  on  foreign  affairs,  civil  liberties,  social 
welfare  and  the  Federal  Government's  role 
in  race  relations. 

There  is  also  the  grave  question  of  person- 
nel capacity.  Mr.  Reagan  has  yet  to  demon- 
strate that  he  is  a  competent  Governor  or 
that  he  is  qualifisd  to  be  an  architect  of  the 
nations  foreign  policy  and  commander  in 
chief  of  Its  armed  forces  and  nuclear  power. 

.Although  Governor  Rockfeller's  overtures 
to  Mr.  Reagan  can  be  faulted  on  several 
grovinds.  it  must  'oe  recognized  that  he  has 
to  win  over  or  at  least  disarm  the  hostility  of 
the  party's  radical  right  because  he  has  failed 
to  receive  proper  support  from  the  party's 
moderates.  The  real  concern  of  the  Reptib- 
licAn  party  shovild  not  be  the  improbable  al- 
liance of  its  liberals  and  extreme  conserva- 
tives but  rather  the  procrastination  and 
fatuity  of  the  moderates. 

The  Republican  Governors  of  the  indus- 
trialized urban  states  are  the  natural  lead- 
ers of  their  party's  moderate  forces  because 
regardless  of  their  own  Ideological  predilec- 
tions, they  are  forced  to  deal  with  today's 
urgent  problems  of  city,  race  and  expanding 
suburb. 

But  the  Republican  Governors  are  this 
political  season's  missing  men.  They  seem 
determined  to  re-enact  their  feckless  per- 
for.naance  at  the  governor's  conference  four 
years  .ago  on  the  eve  of  the  Goldwater 
nomination.  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  himself 
partly  to  blame  since  his  shillv-shallyina 
about  getting  into  the  race  disheartened  some 
early  supporters:  but  the  future  leadership 
of  the  nation  is  too  important  for  a  great 
party  worthy  of  its  responsibilities  to  try  to 
contrive  a  national  ticket  out  of  a  fragile  col- 
laboration between  its  most  disparate  ele- 
ments. 

It  is  up  to  the  leaders  of  the  solid  center  of 
the  Republican  party  to  return  to  duty  and 
act  now  in  behalf  of  its  future. 
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GANIZATION OF  AFRICAN  UNITY 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  ADDRESS 
TO    ILGW  CONVENTION 


HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  '25.  1963.  in  Addis  Ababa.  Ethiopia, 
the  heads  of  the  African  and  Malagasy 
states  and  governments  signed  the  Char- 
ter of  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity — OAU.  The  organization,  presently 
headed  by  the  President  of  the  Congo — 
Kinshasa — Joseph  Mobutu,  has  demon- 
strated to  the  world  its  determination  to 
work  for  i^eaceful  .settlement  of  disputes 
and  keeping  the  peace  in  Africa.  Its  rec- 
ord, in  the  short  period  since  its  incep- 
tion, is  one  in  which  the  leaders  of  Africa 
can  trade  great  pride. 

I  extend  to  the  people  of  Africa  and  to 
the  African  statesmen  who  gave  so  much 
of  their  energies  and  efforts  to  establish 
this  great  organization  cur  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  for  continued 
success. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  communi- 
cation which  President  Johnson  sent  to 
President  Mobutu  on  this  occasion: 
Mess,«i&e  to  President  MoBrxu  on  the  Fifth 

.■\NNIVERSARY       OF      THE       ORG.^NIZ.^TION       OF 

African  Unity  (OAUi,   M.\y  25.  1968 

Dh.ar  Mr.  President:  As  the  world  cele- 
brates the  fifth  anniversary  ^>i  the  Organiza- 
tion III  African  Unity,  I  want  you  to  know  the 
deep  interest  with  which  we  in  the  United 
States  have  watched  its  growth  and  followed 
its  achievements. 

Measured  within  the  span  of  world  history, 
five  years  is  only  a  passing  moment.  But 
measured  against  its  record,  the  O.A.U.  can 
take  ;ust  pride  in  its  major  accomplish- 
ments . 

It  has  made  solid  contributions  to  keeping 
the  peace  in  Africa  and  to  the  settlement 
of  disputes. 

It  has  focused  the  conscience  ol  the  world 
on  the  cause  of  freedom  and  jtistice  in 
Southern  Africa. 

It  has  enhanced  the  Continent's  economic 
prospects  by  encouraging  regional  organiza- 
tions. 

We  share  with  you  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples expressed  in  the  Charter  of  the  O.A.U. : 
"the  inalienable  right  of  all  people  to  control 
their  own  destiny:  freedom,  equality,  justice 
and  dignity  ...  for  African  peoples:  the 
total  emancipation  of  the  African  territories 
which  are  still  dependent:  and  the  responsi- 
bility to  harness  the  natural  and  human  re- 
sources of  Africa  for  the  total  advancement 
of  Its  peoples."  We  are  also  proud  of  our 
special  historical  relationship  to  Africa. 
which  has  so  enriched  our  own  national  cul- 
ture. Most  of  all.  America  and  .■\frica  share 
a  common  vitality  and  purpose.  The  world 
looks  lo  both  of  us  for  the  answers  to  age- 
old  problems. 

I  am  certain  that  time  will  not  diminish 
the  abiding  faith  of  my  countrymen  in  the 
realization  of  Africa's  aspirations.  Nor  will 
it  change  our  determination  to  help  the 
OAU  to  reach  its  goals. 

Today  all  Americans  join  me  in  saUiting 
the  African  statesmen  who  had  the  vision  to 
create  this  organization  and  the  strength 
and  wisdom  to  carry  for-w-'ard  its  purpose. 
We  pledge  our  support  in  helping  you  build 
the  .■\frica  you  desire. 

With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW     JERSEY 

IN   THE  liOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
i-nemorable  address  to  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union  in  At- 
lantic City  on  Saturday.  President  John- 
son summed  up  his  administration's 
achievements  by  stating  an  obvious  fact. 

There  have  Ijcen  more  than  200  major  basic 
mea-s\ires  enacted  to  better  humanity  that 
will  compare  favorably  with  all  the  measures 
enacted  in  the  previous  years  in  the  social 
held  the  President  said. 

And  Mr.  Johnson  declared: 

If  I  could  have  one  hope  today,  it  would 
be  this:  That  whoever  may  be  President, 
wherever  he  may  reside,  whatever  party  he 
may  l>elong  to,  he  will  look  at  the  social 
record  of  the  last  five  years  and  say.  "We 
have  jvist  begun." 

I  share  the  President's  view.  We  have 
ju.st  begun.  But  it  has  been  one  of  the 
most  promising  beginning  in  American 
history  to  meet  headon  the  enonnous 
challenges  and  opportunities  of  Amer- 
ican life. 

This  administration  has  been  second 
to  none  m  meeting  these  responsibilities. 
The  Anierican  people  must  know  that 
they  have  a  President  responsive  to  their 
needs  and  committed  to  their  progress. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
President's  address  to  the  ILGWU 
convention: 

Remarks  of  the  President  Before  the  In- 
ternational    Ladies'     Garment     Worker.s 

Union,  .Atlantic  Crrr.  N.J. 

Thank  vou  very  much. 

Governor  Hughes.  President  Stulberg.  Dave 
Dubmsky.  Louigl  Antonini.  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen: 

Mr.  Stulberg.  I  had  to  come  here  today 
because  through  all  of  my  trials  and  tribu- 
lations—and the  problems  and  burdens — 
that  go  With  the  office  I  hold,  you  and  your 
Union  have  stood  by  my  side  in  day  and 
night,  in  sunshine  and  in  sorrow. 

If  you  could  stay  with  me  during  what 
we  have  gone  through  the  last  few  months. 
you  can  stay  with  these  folks  all  through 
the  years  until  we  win  what  we  .ire  alter. 

I  toid  Dave  Dubinskv,  I  said.  "I  am  glad  to 
be  here  today  with  ail  of  my  iriends  of  the 
Old  Left." 

Some  of  us  can  remember  the  good  old 
days  when  we  were  the  New  Left  back 
more  than  30  years  ago  when  I  was  first  cap- 
tured by  some  of  your  leaders  and  enlisted 
in  a  great  cause,  i  was  an  up  and  coming 
Young  Liberal  from  the  South. 

Three  from  my  State  followed  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  leadership  of  this 
Union.  They  were  such  radical  recommenda- 
tions that  two  of  those  three  were  defeated. 
I  survived. 

Some  of  your  leadership  got  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
who  was  then  President,  to  send  a  message 
to  the  Congress  on  May  24.  1937.  That  mes- 
sage arrived  at  the  House  of  Representatives 
just  about  the  time  I  arrived  as  a  young 
Member. 

Among  the  things  the  President  said  in 
that  message  are  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Justice  Brandeis.  Mr.  Justice  Clark, 
and  Mr.  Justice  McKenna  agreed  with  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes.  A  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  however,  decided  five  to  four  against 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  and  laid  down  a  rule  of 
Constitutional  law  which  has  ever  since 
driven  into  Impractical  distinctions  and  sub- 
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terfuges  all  attempts  to  assert  the  funda- 
mental power  of  a  national  government  over 
interstate  commerce.  But  although  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Holmes  spoke  lor  a  minority  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  he  spoke  for  a  majority  of 
the  American  p>eople." 

Upon  that  message,  the  Congress  enacted 
into  law — I  will  just  read  a  part  of  Section 
VI — that  radical  provision  of  other  years: 
"Every  employer  shall  pay  to  each  of  his 
employees  who  is  engaged  in  commerce  or 
in  tlie  production  of  goods  for  commerce 
wages  at  the  following  rates: 

"One.  during  the  first  year  from  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Section  not  less  than 
25  cents  an  hour: 

"Two.  during  the  next  six  years  from  such 
date  not  less  than  30  cents  an  hour; 

•  And.  Tliree.  after  the  expiration  of  7 — 
should  I  say  long — years  Irom  .such  date, 
not  less  than  40  cents  an  hour,  or  the  rate 
not  less  than  30  cents  an  hour  prescribed 
in  the  applicable  order  of  the  administrator 
issued  under  Section  VIII.  whichever  Is  low- 
er. This  Section  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
expiration  of  120  days  from  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

"No  employer  shall,  except  as  othervi-ise 
provided,  employ  any  of  his  employees  In 
commerce  or  the  prodvictlon  of  goods  for 
commerce  for  a  work  week  longer  than  44 
hours"  and  so  un  and  so  forth. 

■you  did  not  require  that  law  to  protect 
your  people.  Your  thinking  had  been  more 
advanced.  But  you  required  that  law  to  pro- 
tect all  the  working  people  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  what  has  been  r-o  wonderful 
atKDut  your  Union.  You  haven't  Just  tried  to 
look  after  yourself — you  have  tried  to  look 
after  all  of  us. 

But  times  have  changed  Today,  we  hear 
.something  about  new  politics,  and  "partici- 
patory democracy." 

So  I  have  come  here  X-o  participate  with 
you — the  very  model  In  my  judgment  of  the 
bid  and  the  New  Democracy. 

Whenever  I  hear  talk  about  new  align- 
ments and  the  New  Liberalism.  I  think  of 
my  old  friend,  the  ILGWU.  You  have  always 
had  your  slogans,  too.  You  were  the  prophets 
of  lliaerallsm.  You  preached  and  you  prac- 
ticed your  faith. 

Politics — politics.  Tliank  goodness — has 
long  been  a  religion  with  you— but  never 
on  Saturday. 

And  I  came  here  today.  Mr.  Stulberg,  to 
tell  you  and  the  members  of  this  great  Union 
that  the  old-time  religion  is  good  enough 
for  me  .'^nd  the  old-time  liberalism  Is  good 
enough  for  me. 

Being  here  in  this  great  hall  in  Atlantic 
City.  Governor  Hughes,  brings  back  many 
fond  memories  for  me.  I  guess  you  all  know 
why  this  city  means  so  much  for  me.  I  don't 
think  there  is  a  man.  woman  or  child  in  all 
of  this  country  who  doesn't  get  a  lump 
in  his  throat  watching  the  Miss  America 
contest  each  September. 

There  is  one  difference  bet'vi-een  today  and 
the  night  I  was  here  in  August  of  1964  at 
the  Democratic  Convention  It  is  of  a  differ- 
ence that  some  of  you  former  cutters,  press- 
ers.  operators  and  finishers  may  be  especially 
interest  in  knowing  about  it.  You  have  a 
chance  to  look  at  the  only  man  in  the  long 
historv  of  the  needles  trade  who  used  a 
speech  rather  than  the  scissors  to  cut  off 
his  own  coattalls. 

I  must  admit  that  your  reception  puts  me 
In  somewhat  of  a  sentimental  mood  today. 
There  is  something  about  this  Union — some- 
thing about  this  convention — something 
about  Louis  Stulberg — something  about 
David  Dublnsky— something  about  Evelyn 
Dubow  that  makes  me  feel  right  at  home.  It 
is  something  about  all  of  these  three  and  all 
of  you  out  there  that  makes  me  feel  right  at 
home. 

It  is  not  Just  that  you  are  my  friends  and 
that  you  have  demonstrated  your  loyalty 
time  and  time  and  time  again  at  the  ballot 
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'.1.x  and  In  your  influence  on  good  legUla- 
'  lun.  It  Is  much  more  than  that 

Somehow,  the  ILOWU  seems  to  me  to  be 
H  model  in  miniature  of  the  great  America 
that  we  all  seek  and  we  all  dream  of 

As  I  look  out  there  from  this  podium  to- 
day, I  see  delegates,  I  see  Americans  of  every 
race  of  every  color,  and  of  every  creed.  You 
work  together  In  harmony  because  you  share 
a  comman  Ideal  which  Is  more  Important 
than  anything  else^you  are  building.  You 
are  running  one  of  the  great  democratic 
trade  unions  in  all  of  the  world. 

This,  of  course,  is  because  you  have  always 
asked    the    right    question    when    admitting 
people  to  your  membership.  You  don't  ask; 
Is  he  white?"  or  i 

Is  he  Jewish?",  or 
Is  he  Catholic?" 

You  simply  say,  "Is  he — or  much  more 
often  she — a  garment  worker?" 

I  have  been  involved  In  national  politics 
now  since  1931 — almost  38  years — and  as  I 
am  about  ready  to  go  back  home — I  think  I 
would  like  to  leave  one  message  with  my 
dear  friends  here.  I  would  like  to  leave  this 
message  behind  me  I  would  like  to  car\-e  It 
in  rock: 

■'Ask  the  Eight  question  ' 

And  I  would  add  that  in  both  your  experi- 
ence and  mine,  the  right  question  is  usually 
how'',  not  what? 

Back  in  the  first  decade  of  this  Century, 
every  social  reformer  knew  what  was  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  the  terrible  sweatshops, 
the  triangle  flre-traps  in  which  the  garment 
workers  were  literally  held  in  wage-slavery— 

There  were  economic  treatises, 
■"There  were  politicians  out  with  sonorous 
speec^»s. 

There  were  catastrophe  mongers  who 
wanted  to  destroy  the  whole  system  to  elimi- 
nate Its  abuses 

There  were  dlleged  intellectuals  who  were 
talking  about  us 

But  what  do  the  Intellectuals  know  .^bout 
us' 

There  were  innumerable  answers  to  the 
question.    "What  should  be  done?" 

The  system  we  knew  had  to  be  changed. 

But  when  it  came  to  "How?",  there  was 
only  one  group  that  had  an  answer  that  made 
sense.  They  didn't  say,  "We  will  meet  In  the 
Union  Square  dally  and  we  will  carry  signs 
and  we  will  make  speeches  and  we  will  give 
our  treatises  and  our  lectures  and  our  semi- 
nars until  there  Is  a  change  In  the  system." 

If  so.  they  would  still  be  there. 

They  said.  "We  will  build  a  union  " 

Of  course,  all  the  professional  cynics — they 
had  them  then,  too — said  it  was  impossible — 
you  couldn't  beat  the  system — the  men  and 
women,  mostly  Immigrants,  didn't  have  the 
staying  power. 

Then,  in  1909,  when  I  was  one  year  old.  out 
came  the  waist-makers  in  a  strike  that 
"couldn't  Ijist." 

But  It  did — and  those  ?irls — there  may  be 
a  few  here  today — no  longer  girls,  but  still 
committed  unionists — put  the  world  to 
shame  and  brought  a  wave  of  support  from 
decent  Americans  throughout  this  land 
everywhere. 

So,  a  great  union  was  bom.  And  It  gre'w 
because  a  few  dedicated  Americans — often 
■with  strange  accents — took  the  ideals  of  our 
society  at  face  value  and  said,  "How  can  we 
put  them  into  practice?" 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  half  century  You 
had  your  extremists  with  a  vested  interest  In 
catastrophy  who  argued  that  destruction  was 
the  road  to  construction. 

But  your  leaders — men  like  David  Dubin- 
sky  and  Louis  Stulberg — and  to  those  of  us 
that  were  on  down  the  line — they  knew  that 
you  cannot  build  a  Utopia  on  ashes.  And, 
after  a  terrible  struggle  which  almost  broke 
your  union,  these  false  prophets  were  de- 
feated. 

Since  then,  we  have  had  wages  and  hours 
from  25  cents  an  hour  to  $1.60  applied  to  all 
the  working  people  in  this  land. 

In  this  last  half  century,  we  have  paseed 
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four  comprehensive  far-reaching  civil  rights 
bills  from  the  Right  to  'Vote  to  a  Right  to 
Equal  Housing — and  on  all  four  of  those 
measures  you  and  I  have  led  the  way. 

We  have  Junked  and  discarded  our  archaic 
Immigrration  laws.  And  we  stood  with  pen  In 
hand  in  front  of  the  Statute  of  Liberty  in 
this  .Administration  and  wrote  a  new  immi- 
gration law  that  permits  families  to  again  be 
reunited  and  puts  another  humane  statute 
on  our  books 

We  have  passed  .Meat  Inspection,  Auto 
Safety,  Truth  in  Lending,  and  we  have  just 
begun  with  a  long  list  of  more  than  a  dozen 
other  consumer  measures  that  will  be  written 
into  the  law  of  this  land  because  of  your 
help. 

For  almost  200  years,  we  shunned  our  re- 
sponsibility of  national  leadership  in  educat- 
ing our  children  But  in  the  last  four  years 
we  have  declared  it  our  national  pwUcy  that 
every  boy  and  girl  born  in  this  country  has 
a  right  to  all  the  education  that  he  or  she 
can  take 

.And  we  are-  I  am  here  to  tell  you— prac- 
ticing what  we  preach. 

While  others  have  written  their  learned 
treatises  and  flourished  their  rhetoric  from 
coast  to  coast,  we  have  put  them  from  Head 
Start  at  4  to  Adult  Education  at  74  .And  the 
ILGWU  has  iiad  among  its  most  cardinal 
principles  performance  instead  of  promises. 

And  as  we  meet  there  today,  those  Head 
Start  kids  at  4  and  those  Adult  Education 
grandmas  at  74  are  learning  to  read  and  write 
in  the  classrooms  of  this  country. 

We  have  inaugurated  the  greatest  conser- 
vation programs  since  the  days  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  And  this  year  we  are  putting 
more  land  for  recreation  back  in  the  public 
domain  for  the  r.rst  year  in  decades  than  we 
have  Uiken  out  with  highways  and  freeways 

We  are  putting  that  land  not  out  in  .Mon- 
tana or  Wyoming  where  j-ou  cannot  get  to  it 
unless  you  have  got  a  jet.  But  we  are  put- 
ting it  near  the  centers  of  population  where 
you  can  get  to  it  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 

We  talked  about  Medicare  from  the  time 
Harry  S.  Truman — that  great  President — 
proposed  it  We  talked  about  it  and  thought 
about  it  and  dreamed  about  it  for  more  than 
20  years. 

But  we  wrote  it  into  law.  And  you  got  your 
Medicare  payments.  Twenty  million  of  you 
have  your  Medicare  cards.  You  don't  have 
to  go  and  consult  your  son-in-law  before  you 
go  to  the  hospital  when  you  need  It. 

And  I  am  telling  you  something  else.  This 
may  not  have  been  done  with  charisma  or 
style.  But  it  has  been  done. 

I  will  tell  you  something  else.  What  this 
great  union  has  done  with  Medicare  I  am 
charging  you  with  the  responsibility  of  do- 
ing with  Klddycare. 

The  blush  of  shame  ought  to  come  to  the 
cheeks  of  every  proud  American  who  talks 
about  the  most  powerful  and  richest  na- 
tion in  the  world  when  it  realizes  that  in 
infant  mortality  the  United  States  ranks  not 
one — but  15  down  the  list. 

Just  .is  we  have  tried  to  cope  with  the 
problem  of  our  age,  we  have  got  to  cope 
with  the  problem  of  otir  babies.  We  have  got 
to  get  to  them  before  it  is  too  late.  We  have 
got  to  correct  the  deficiencies  of  their  eyes, 
or  their  teeth,  or  their  ears,  or  their  bodies 
due  to  lack  of  proper  treatment  to  their 
mothers. 

You  have  got  to  have  her  examinations  at 
critical  jjeriods.  They  have  got  to  have  treat- 
ments of  doctors  when  they  need  it. 

■We  can  no  longer  go  on  in  the  days  ahead 
as  we  have  gone  In  the  days  past — and  our 
next  goal  Is  on  to  Klddycare  now  that  we 
have  got  Medicare. 

I  wish  I  couid  talk  all  day.  But  I  can't. 
I  have  other  things  to  do  and  so  do  you. 
But  I  just  want  to  summ.arlze  by  saying 
to  those  of  you  who  have  fought  colonialism 
and  those  of  you  who  have  fought  and  bled 
and  died  to  reject  totalitarianism  that 
neither  colonialism  nor  totalitarianism  have 
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made  any  advances  in  these  five  years   They 
retreated  instead. 

And  aggression — wherever  it  has  reared  its 
ugly    head—  has    stopped    in    its    tracks 

And  freedom  has  not  retreated  an  inch  or 
a  foot  of  soil  that  freedom  held  in  1963. 
Freedom  holds  in  1968. 

But  I  did  not  come  here  to  give  you  a 
history  of  your  union  or  of  the  last  five 
years.  I  Just  wanted  to  point  out  a  lew  of 
the  high  spots. 

There  have  been  more  than  200  major  basic 
measures  enacted  to  better  humanity  that 
win  compare  favorably  with  all  the  measures 
enacted  in  the  previous  years  m  the  social 
field. 

But  I  think  you  know  this  story  maybe  far 
better  than  I  do  since  you  helped  build  this 
organization  and  since  this  organization  gave 
the  leadership  and  .mswered  "aye  "  on  every 
roll    call    that   advanced    these   measures. 

I  have  drawn  upon  your  history  this  morn- 
ing because  I  find  when  I  study  it  and  I  look 
upon  it  that  it  is  both  valuable  and  com- 
forting to  me  in  a  time  of  stress  and  anguish 
To  the  officers  of  this  great  union.  Louis  Stul- 
berg and  your  retiring  President.  David  Du- 
blnsky — men  that  will  give  loyalty  to  princi- 
ples and  give  loyalty  to  me  .is  they  have  dur- 
ing every  day  of  this  five  years — will  give 
loyalty  to  you. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric  in  the  air 
these  days.  As  is  .natural  in  an  election  year, 
there  is  a  speaker  on  every  stump — and  some 
places  where  they  can't  find  stumps. 

As  I  conclude — and  as  one  who  ■will  shortly 
be  a  private  citizen — I  want  to  give  you  some 
advice.  When  you  listen  to  the  speakers,  draw 
on  your  own  experience — draw  upon  the  col- 
lective wisdom  that  you  have  accumulated 
in  the  years  that  you  have  been  building  this 
great  union. 

When  men — or  women,  or  boys,  or  girls — 
come  to  you  and  give  yovi  their  prescription 
for  America,  listen  to  what  they  think  is 
the  matter  with  America. 

But  before  it  is  all  over,  you  demand  from 
them  an  answer  to  the  crucial  question, 
"How.  how  are  they  going  to  do  anything 
about  it?"  It  is  not  "What?"  It  is  "How?" 
It  is  not  the  promise.  It  is  the  performance. 

For  the  essence  of  politics,  like  trade 
unionism,  is  the  ability  to  put  a  cutting  edge 
on  abstractions,  to  find  an  administrative 
remedy  for  a  rhetorical  dilemma. 

And  power — power  as  my  old  friend.  Eric 
Hoffer,  puts  It — just  does  not  "come  in  cans." 
You  cannot  go  down  to  the  corner  drugstore 
or  the  supermarket  and  pick  some  of  It  up  in 
a  basket. 

Power  for  the  Ideals  that  we  cherish  has  to 
be  created  by  little,  by  the  small  and  the 
seemingly  Insignificant  decisions  of  dedi- 
cated, courageous  men  and  women — most  of 
whom  are  invisible,  most  of  whom  never 
make  speeches,  most  of  whom  never  issue 
manifestos  and  most  of  whom  never  get  on 
the  television  or  get  their  pictures  in  the 
papers. 

It  is  these  people — people  of  this  caliber — 
who  have  made  the  ILGWU  a  model — a 
model — of  democratic  trade  uniomsm  in  the 
world. 

It  is  your  kind  of  people  who  make  it  pos- 
sible for  anyone  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  want  to  conclude  with  this  little  note. 
I  want  to  thank  every  member  of  this  union 
here  and  those  that  can't  be  here. 

I  particularly  want  to  thank  Louis  Stul- 
berg for  his  fidelity  and  his  dedication,  his 
loyalty  and  his  leadership. 

Sitting  there  on  the  banks  of  the  Pei- 
denales,  I  am  going  to  see  how — iiow — ht 
does  in  the  years  ahead  because  I  know  '.hat 
he  and  you  and  I  are  going  to  do  it. 

I  also  need  not  tell  you  how  much  I  owe 
to  you  or  how  long  I  have  admired  your  union 
and  your  great  leader  and  crusader,  Davlri 
Dubinsky. 

In  these  days  more  than  ever  I  can  envy 
him  He  has  made  me  wish  many,  many 
times  in  the  last  few  days  that  ■■iir  Found- 
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Ing  Fathers  had  established  another  union— 
the  AURP — The  American  Union  for  Retired 
Presidents. 

If  that  had  happened,  then  I  could  look 
forward  to  a  retirement  plan  like  David 
Dublnsky's. 

How  would  you  like  the  sound  of  "Honor- 
■iry  President.  Lyndon  John.son"? 

Talk  about  liberal,  how  about  these  fringe 
benefits: 

■  A  weekend  in  Atlantic  City  or  Chicago:" 

'Invitations  to  a  dinner  at  the  White 
House;  ' 

A  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  of  yottr 
people;'" 

And  "a  sure  place  In  the  spotlight  of  every 
convention?" 

But  a  greater  satisfaction  and  more  fringe 
benefits  than  all  of  those  can  come  to  an 
Honorary  President  has  come  to  your  Honor- 
.>ry  President  because  the  man  who  picked 
up  the  leadership  where  he  left  off  is  carry- 
ing forward,  onward  to  new  and  greater  and 
far-reaching  heights  and  benefits  that  will 
better  humanity. 

If  I  could  have  one  hope  today,  it  would 
l3e  this:  That  whoever  may  be  President. 
wherever  he  may  reside,  whatever  party  he 
may  belong  to,  he  will  look  at  the  social  rec- 
ord oi  the  last  five  years  and  say,  "We  have 
Just  begun." 

As  your  union  is  dedicated  to  carrying  for- 
ward on  the  slogan.  "We  have  Just  begun,"  I 
hope  our  next  President  will  have  Just  begun 
and  will  continue  as  you  have  to  build,  to 
heal  and  to  unite  the  greatest  nation  in  all 
the  world. 

Destructive  people,  mischleveous  people, 
;tmbitious  people,  and  folks  who  look  to  what 
we  have  and  want  to  take,  what  we  have  got 
and  envy  the  liberty  and  freedom  that  is  ours 
can  destroy  this  nation.  But  they  will  not. 

The  reason  they  ■will  not  is  out  there  In 
iront  of  me  in  the  form  of  the  constructive, 
dedicated  members  of  this  union,  who  are 
builders  instead  of  wreckers. 

If  I  don't  get  an  ini-ltatlon  to  your  next 
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convention.  I  am  going  to  reach  back  in  that 
closet  of  mine  where  we  pack  our  souvenirs 
and  I  am  going  to  pull  out  an  old  badge  that 
says,  "Honorary  President.  "  and  I  am  going 
to  invite  mvself  to  come  back  here. 


PUBLIC  OPINION  POLL  OF  ILLINOIS' 
lOTH  DISTRICT 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27,  1968 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Record,  I  am  including  the  re.sults  of  the 
public  opinion  poll  which  I  recently  con- 
ducted m  the  congressional  di.strict  which 
I  have  the  honor  of  representing.  This 
year's  poll  was  the  most  successful  of  all 
those  that  I  have  cond'jcted.  as  it  brought 
over  25,000  responses 

While  I  am  inserting  this  tabulation 
for  the  benefit  of  my  constituents.  I  am 
confident  that  my  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested in  liow  the  people  w.ho  com- 
prise the  10th  Congre.ss;onal  Di.strict  of 
Illinois  feel  about  the  issues  of  the  day. 
.such  as  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
fl.scal  situation,  the  credibility  gap,  the 
war  on  poverty,  and  legislation  dealing 
with  gun  sales  by  mail. 

Students  of  my  poll  will  note  that  my 
constituents  are.  for  tlie  most  part, 
against  the  administration's  proposed  in- 
come tax  suixharge.  The  opposition  to 
the  surtax  is  considerably  less  when  it 
is  matched  by  .spending  cuts. 

My    constituents,    who    believe    that 
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loliJ, 

domestic  spending  should  be  reduced,  are 
overwhelmingly  opposed  to  the  poverty 
program  as  it  is  now  being  conducted 
Most  of  them  feel  that  a  percentage  of 
the  tax  money  collected  by  the  National 
Government  ought  to  be  returned  to  the 
State  and  local  governments  to  use  as 
they  see  fit.  A  majority  believes  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  give  tax 
credits  to  industries  which  install  equip- 
ment that  would  reduce  air  and  water 
ixillution. 

My  poll,  which  contained  several  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
was  conducted  before  the  curient  peace 
negotiations  were  initiated.  It  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  by  several  of  my 
constituents  that  the  questionnaire  did 
not  piovide  an  alternative  to  three  ap- 
pioaches  dealing  with  the  actual  military 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  In  other 
words,  we  made  no  provision  for  those 
who  feel  that  we  should  immediately 
withdraw  our  troops  without  reservation 
from  Southea.st  Asia.  While  I  presume 
that  those  who  called  for  a  bombing  halt 
would  certainly  embrace  this  segment  of 
my  constituency,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  question  was  directed  to  the 
actual  military  conduct  of  the  war.  At  the 
.same  time.  I  cannot  imagine  any  individ- 
ual who  is  for  withdrawal  of  all  troops 
not  responding  in  the  affirmative  to  the 
question  regarding  the  halt  of  U.S.  bomb- 
ing. 

I  know  that  the  best  wishes  of  the 
residents  of  my  district  go  with  our  rep- 
lesentatives  in  Paris  as  they  prepare  for 
formal  peace  talks.  I  am  sure  that  they 
are  joining  their  prayers  with  ours  that 
the  negotiations  will  lead  to  an  honor- 
able peace.  The  poll  follows: 


Question 


Responses     PeicenI 


Ques'ion 


Responses   Percent 


1    Do  you  approve  of  the  President's  conduct  ot  tlie  Vietnam  war? 

Yes 4.973 

f'lo 17.982 

Undecided 2,446 

Total 25.410 

2.  In  fiorth  Vietnam,  do  you  tavor— 

(a)  Iritensided  U.S.  air  attacks? 17  714 

(b)  A  bombing  halt? 3.868 

(c)  Maintaining  air  attacl(s  at  present  level? 2.357 

Undecided      i.423 

Total 25,362 

3.  Should  the  United  States  continue  to  trade  with  nations  that  are  aiding 

North  Vietnam? 

Yes 2,607 

''•0 20.801 

Undecided 2.015 

^    Do  you  believe  the  American  people  are  receiving  sufficient  informa- 
tion from  the  Government  on  vital  issues  to  vote  mtelligently? 

Yes 3.276 

No .   20.204 

Undecided 1.944 

b    Do  you  support  the  admmistration's  proposed  increase  in  taxes? 

Yes 4.777 

f^o  .  .  18.689 

Undecided 1,945 

5.  Oo'you  believe  that  Federal  spending  on  domestic  programs  should  be 
reduced? 

Yes 16.614 

No 7.051 

Undecided 1  737 
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20 
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7.  Should  the  industries  which  install  equipment  to  reduce  air  and  water 

pollution  be  granted  ta«  credits  by  the  Federal  Government  to  ottsel 
part  ot  the  expense  Involved? 
Yes 

No         ;■".. 

Undecided.  

8.  Do  you  tavor  returning  a  percentage  ol  the  lax  money  collected  by  the 

Federal  Government  to  State  and  local  governments  to  use  as  they 
see  fit? 
Yes 

No i.'."imr  I '• 

Undecided '11""!""  I" 

9.  Do  you  believe  a  tax  increase  is  necessary  if  accompanied  by  a'dollar 

cut  in  spending  lor  each  dollar  raised  In  taxes  to  meet  the  growing 
Treasury  deficit? 

Yes.... 

No .'."'.'.'.'. 

Undecided 

10.  Do  you  favor  the  poverty  program  in  Its  present  form?' 

Yes 

No '....".'."'..[".  .^ 

Undecided 

11.  Should  the  Federal  Government  enact  legislation  to  ban  all  mail-order 

sales  ol  firearms? 

Yes 

No ]""! "'.'.'.'." 

Undecided "" "..  " 
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JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN 


HON. 


JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  27,  1968 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
he  had  not  sat  beside  us  in  this  Chamber 
for  nearly  a  year,  we  all  felt  as  though 


the  death  of  Joseph  Martin  had  taken 
him  suddenly  from  otir  midst.  Most  of  us 
had  not  seen  him  since  his  retirement 
at  the  close  of  the  89th  Congress,  but  we 
had  never  ceased  to  feel  his  presence 
among  us. 

It  takes  more  than  longevity  of  serncc 
here  to  make  a  man  such  a  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  takes  a 
very  special  man  and  qualities  far  above 


the  ordinary.  It  takes  personal  magnet- 
ism and  skilled  leadership.  It  requires 
firm  principles  and  deep  human  under- 
standing. 

Such  a  man  was  Joe  Martin.  He  was 
the  kind  of  man  whose  ser\'ice  here  is  a 
credit  to  his  own  State,  and  to  us  all.  For 
he  represents  the  highest  qualities  we 
can  wish  for  In  our  leaders  and  states- 
men. 
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One  of  the  greatest  testimonials  to  this 
great  man  was.  I  think,  given  on  the  final 
day  of  his  service  here  with  us.  The 
words  were  glowing,  the  emotions  heart- 
felt, and  the  admiration  genuine.  But  the 
real  testimonial  was  in  the  ver>'  fact 
that  nearly  every  Member  of  this  House 
joined  in — from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
from  all  parts  of  both  parties — new  Con- 
gressmen who  had  known  him  only  one 
term,  the  men  and  women  who  had  been 
his  colleagues  for  mcst  of  the  many  years 
of  his  public  service.  The  speeches  and 
personal  greetings  that  day  were  not 
perfunctory  or  ceremonial  ones.  They 
came  from  the  hearts  of  his  friends — as 
many  of  them  as  there  are  Members  of 
this  House. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the  presence 
of  this  great  legislator  was  felt  among 
us  even  after  he  had  left  us.  It  will,  i 
know,  be  with  us  for  many  years  to  come. 


A  REDWOOD  NATIONAL  PARK:  THE 
LARGER  NATIONAL  INTEREST 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    C.\LIF!jRNL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
soon  be  moving  into  the  homestretch  of 
the  90th  Congress,  and  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  legislation,  a  conservation 
measure  fought  for  by  so  many  con- 
cerned citizens,  remains  an  unfinished 
task. 

The  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  recently  concluded  hearings 
on  the  legislation.  I  hope  this  will  be  fol- 
lowed shortly  by  a  committee  recom- 
mendation to  the  House  for  passage  of 
the  bill,  for  dally  the  virgin  redwoods  fall 
to  the  chainsaws.-  Unless  we  act  soon, 
there  will  be  no  virgin  timber  left  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  warrant  a  park. 

I  recognize  that  we  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress must  realistically  face  the  many 
demands  on  US  funds,  only  one  of  which 
is  the  i-esponsibility  to  provide  the 
money  with  which  to  purchase  au- 
thorized park  lands. 

The  Senate  added  a  provision  to  its 
Redwood  National  Park  bill  which,  in 
my  opinion,  realistically  faces  these  re- 
sponsiblities. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  the  Secretary 
of  the  L'lterior  with  power  to  negotiate 
an  exchange  of  lands  within  the  North- 
ern Redwood  Purchase  Unit  for  private 
lands  to  be  included  in  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park. 

Under  Forest  Service  management, 
some  experimental  research  programs 
are  conducted  in  the  Northern  Redwood 
Purchase  Unit,  but  mostly  the  trees  in 
the  Unit  are  cut  and  .sold  to  private  lum- 
ber fi:m.s.  The  Unit  is  kept  on  a  sustained 
yield  basis  and  is  managed  well.  Never- 
theless, the  area  is  logged  in  a  similar 
way  to  what  the  private  redwood  com- 
panies are  doing  on  their  own  lands. 

To  authorize  an  exchan^^e  of  the  lands 
in  the  Northern  Redwood  Purchase  Unit 
would  save  several  million  dollars  in  cash 
outlay  in  the  purchase  of  a  Redwood  Na- 
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tional  Park,  and  appropriations  could  be 
kept  at  approximately  $60  to  $85  million. 

In  the  national  interest  an  exchange 
of  these  lands  may  clear  the  way  for 
us  to  go  ahead  with  the  authorization 
and  the  establishment  of  a  significant 
Redwood  National  Park  wherein  virgin 
timber  would  be  safe  from  the  threat  of 
the  destruction  and  generations  to  come 
could  view  the  magnificent  giants. 

The  Washington  Post  on  May  24  cor- 
rectly cites  the  need  to  look  at  the  larger 
national  interest  on  this  issue  and  the 
need  to  establish  a  Redwood  National 
Park  of  significant  proportions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  wish  to  insert  the  editorial  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
lea  jaies: 

Redwood  Compromise 
There  will  be  much  sympathy  with  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Freeman  in  "his  last. ditch 
stand  against  any  exchange  of  Forest  Service 
land  for  more  scenic  acreage  to  be  Included 
in  a  Redwood  National  Park.  The  Secretary 
fears  that  tiie  prop>osed  trade  would  create 
an  unfortunate  precedent  and  'Imperil  the 
Integrity  of  the  national  forest  system." 
When  his  argument  has  been  fully  and  effec- 
tively made,  however,  it  po.ses  only  a  depart- 
mental view  against  the  larger  national 
interest. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  hearings  before  a 
House  Interior  subcommittee  that  Mr  Free- 
man did  not  speak  for  the  Administration. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  had  pre- 
viously indicated  that  "the  Administration 
reluctaJitly  would  not  object"  If  Congress 
should  find  It  necessary  to  trade  the  1 1.500- 
acre  Redwood  Purchase  Unit  for  part  of  the 
designated  park  land.  This  is  the  more  realis- 
tic view  In  the  shaping  of  national  policy 
it  is  often  necessary  to  forgo  a  worthy  objec- 
tive to  achieve  a  greater  one. 

Even  with  the  proposed  exchange  In  the 
National  Redwood  Park  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  the  outlook  is  none  too  hopeful  Out- 
door Recreation  Director  Edward  C  Crafts 
t.old  the  subcommittee  that  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  66.000-acre  park  approved  by  the 
Senate  has  increased  from  $100  millioii  last 
year  to  S117  million  this  year  With  Congress 
in  an  economy  mood  and  with  many  pressing 
demands  upon  the  budget,  the  only  hope  for 
acquisition  of  a  Redwood  National  Park  in 
the  near  future  seems  to  hinge  upon  the 
proposed  exchange  And  if  Congress  does  not 
act  soon  many  of  the  majestic  redwood 
groves  owned  by  lumber  compames  will  have 
been  converted  into  siding  and  outdoor 
furniture. 

Even  Secretary  Udall  is  talking  about  a 
two-unit  redwood  park  no  larger  than  the 
single  unit  formerly  recommended  bv  the 
Administration  in  the  Mill  Creek  watershed. 
This  would  reduce  the  park  to  a  pitiful  skel- 
eton unworthy  of  a  great  Nation  conscious 
of  Its  natural  heritage  The  Senate  bill  itself 
is  a  compromise  between  previously  conflict- 
ing viewpoints.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
House  can  do  less  than  the  Senate  has  done 
without  gravely  impairing  one  of  the  most 
important  ventures  in  the  historv  of  our 
national  park  system. 
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CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE   FOR 
SURTAX 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Jacksonville,   111. 


went  on  record  earlier  this  month  for  the 
surtax  proposal  in  the  following  excellent 
resolution : 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Jacksonville  Area  Chamber  oi  Com- 
merce, in  regular  meeting,  .md  being  cog- 
nizant of  the  threat  to  the  economy  of  our 
country  through  uncontrolled  intlation  and 
lack  of  prudent  fiscal  policy,  hereby  go  on 
record  as  fa\orlng  the  proposed  Income  Tax 
Surcharge,  coupled  with  ,i  maximum  reduc- 
tion in  unnecessary  Federal  .spending,  both  at 
home   and   abroad. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  the  effective- 
ness of  this  resolution  will  be  multiplied 
many  times  u  our  citizenry  can  be  aw.ikened 
to  the  dangers  resulting  from  a  continuance 
by  Congress  of  o\ir  present  irresponsible  fi.scal 
policies,  that  this  resolution  be  given  the 
fullest  possible  publicity,  with  the  aim  that 
each  and  every  voter,  between  this  dale  and 
election,  upon  meeting  a  candidate,  incum- 
bent or  hopeful,  for  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives or  the  Senate,  ask  this  question^ 
"What  have  you  done  or  what  will  you  do 
to  halt  inflation  and  restore  the  purchasing 
power  of  our  dollar?" 

Further,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
mailed  to  each  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  with  the  request  that  they  in 
turn,  pass  a  similar  resolution,  and  that 
copies  likewise  be  lorwarded  to  the  Illinois 
State  Chamber,  the  United  States  Chainbei 
and  our  Representatives  and  Senators  in  Con- 
gress. 


THE  PACIFIC  COMMUNITY: 
POST  VIETNAM 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Feb- 
ruary issue  of  Nation's  Business  in- 
cluded a  thought-provoking  article  which 
desen'es  the  attention  of  every  Member 
of  this  House.  It  deals  with  the  part  of 
business  in  the  future  of  Vietnam  and. 
more  broadly  the  Pacific  Basin. 

The  article  follows : 
When  the  War  Ends:   A  World  of 
Opportunities 

It  is  almost  axiomatic  in  history  that  busi- 
nessmen and  traders  follow  behind  the  bay- 
onets and  bullets.  Not  to  batt«n  on  misery, 
but  to  foster  the  civilized  pursuits  of  indus- 
try and  commerce. 

The  vast  growth  of  .American  business  in 
Europe  followed  World  War  II  and  the  re- 
vival of  a  peaceful  .snd  prosperous  continent. 

Earlier.  British  businessmen  poured  into 
India.  .-Mrica  and  a  hundred  other  places  in 
the  wake  of  British  Tommies  and  the  Royal 
Navy.  Rome  conquered  most  of  the  known 
world  and  Rome-directed  commerce  imme- 
diately sprang  up  behind  the  legions 

Certainly  creation  of  trade  and  commerce 
has  not  been  the  motive  of  warfare,  but  the 
laying  down  of  arms  and  the  rebuilding  .ind 
reappraisals  that  come  with  peace  inevitably 
seed  the  fields  for  business  opportunities. 

Now.  another  such  opfwrtunlty  Is  near — 
a  time  when  business  will  tap  the  rich  ex- 
panses of  Southeast  .■\sia. 

The  best  thinkers  on  the  .subject  in  busi- 
ness and  government  agree  that  magnificent 
business  opportunities  await  in  Viet  Nam, 
Thailand,  Laos.  Indonesia,  Malaysia  and  Sing- 
apore. As  the  military  situation  in  Viet  Nam 
improves,  they  expect  the  flow  of  busiiiess  to 
double,  triple  and  quadruple. 

There  are  dark  spots  and  danger  ."ireas.  of 
course,  but  nothing  is  fore,seen  that  would 
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keep  Southeast  Asia  from   becoming  an   in- 
dustrial-business outp>ost  of  the  first  water. 

Danger  areas  are  Cambodia,  Burma  and 
the  Philippines  where  foreign  investment — 
.ind  oftentimes  sjjecifically  American  private 
enterprise — is  either  not  encouraged  or  ac- 
tively discouraged. 

Dark  spots  Inclvide  the  lingering  uncer- 
tainties of  the  Viet  Nam  war.  difficulties  of 
doing  business  in  areas  that  Americans  know 
little  about,  proximity  of  Red  China  and  the 
necessity  of  dealing  with  foreign  bureaucrats. 

The  Administration's  actions  to  Improve 
nur  balance  of  payments  by  restricting  dol- 
lar-investments abroad  were  not  to  reduce 
investments  in  less  developed  areas. 

Tlie  President's  plan  could  even  increase 
investments  in  Southeast  Asia  because  they 
are  curtailed  In  other  developed  areas 

Of  great  concern,  now  that  Investment  and 
business  opportunities  appear  on  the  rise, 
IS  how  slowly  Americans  are  moving.  They 
might  be  beaten  to  the  draw  by  Japanese  and 
Taiwanese  businessmen. 

More  Japanese  and  Taiwanese  than  .iVmer- 
icans  are  looking  for  business,  exploring  trade 
outlets,  .seeking  assembly  sites,  signing  up 
Asian  partners,  plunking  down  money  and 
pouring  talent  Into  investment  opportuni- 
ties. 

Many  well-known  American  businesses  are 
m  Southeast  Asia,  even  in  'Viet  Nam — Bank  of 
America,  and  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  Fore- 
most Dairies,  Caltex,  Esso.  American  Trad- 
ing Company,  Landls  Brothers  and  Co..  Inc.. 
Brownell  Lane  Engineering  Co.,  American 
Chemical  and  Drug  Co.,  U.S.  Summit  Corp., 
Raymond  International,  Morrlson-Knudsen, 
Brown  and  Root,  J.  A.  Jones  Construction 
Co.,  Getz  Brothers  and  Co..  Layne  Wells  In- 
ernatlonal.  Inc.,  National  Cash  Register  Co.. 
Pfizer.  Sterling  Drug  International  and 
.\merlcaii  International  Under'writers,  to 
name  a  few. 

But  that's  only  a  handful  compared  to 
■he  number  that  could  be  there,  .Agency  for 
International  Development  people  insist. 
especially  in  view  of  the  protection  provided 
;or  American  investments  and  the  conces- 
.-ions  oiTered  by  Southeast  Asian  govern- 
ments to  get  foreign  business. 

Herbert  Salzman.  a  former  business  man 
■vho  Is  now  .Assistant  .Administrator  for  Prl- 
v.ite  Resources  for  AID.  says:  'Southeast 
.•\sla  is  a  challenge  to  the  U.S.  government 
,  nd  an  opportunity  for  U.S.  private  business. 
.•\ID  is  making  great  efforts  to  use  its  people 
and  mone>  to  help  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
radltlonal  societies  to  the  pressures  of  the 
:nodern  world.  But  government  efforts  can 
"Illy  lay  the  foundation. 

"it's  up  to  private  organizations  to  build 
jii  that  foundation. 

"The  U.S.  government  encotirages  business 
bv  eliminating  some  of  the  risks. 

"Today  we  are  seeing  the  development  of 

multinational     companies     after     we     have 

.iready   witnessed   the   development    of    the 

•ertlcally     integrated     and     the     diversified 

ompanies. 

"In  Southeast  Asia  there  is  a  tremendous 
urge  in  purchasing  power  as  a  direct  and 
indirect  effect  of  the  U.S.  presence. 

"This  creates  markets  and  an  effective  de- 
mand for  products,  many  of  which  could 
:  lid  should  come  from  the  United  States. 

""Yet  Japanese  investment  is  sharply  in- 
reasing.  Why  shouldn't  our  business  share 
:u  the  profitable  investment  opportunities? 
.Although  .American  investors  are  increasing, 
many  firms  which  should  be  sharing  in  these 
markets  are  holding  back — afraid  to  do  what 
they  are  in  business  to  do.  to  take  risks  and 
'.■urn  profits." 

The  American  businessman  calling  on  AID 
:>r  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  informa- 
•lon  on  doing  business  in  Southeast  Asia 
meets  a  snowstorm  of  facts,  figures,  reports 
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of  feasibility  studies,  situation  reports,  es- 
timates and  suggestions 

EAGER     FOR    AMERICAN    INVESTMENTS 

Forming  tiie  backbone  of  the  effort  to  get 
U.S.  business  into  the  area  are  Investment 
protections  offered  by  the  federal  government 
and  inducements  to  Invest  offered  by  most 
Southeast  .Asian  governments. 

Viet  Nam.  for  example,  offers  these  various 
exemptions: 

No  taxes  on  profits  or  dividends  for  five 
years. 

No  tax  on  real  estate,  mines,  quarries,  land 
and  royalties  for  three  years. 

No  tax  on  rural  property  and  loan  con- 
tracts for  two  years. 

Tliere  are  no  import  duties  planned  on 
spare  parts  and  equipment  and  there  is  a  25 
per  <"enl  tax  exemption  on  reserves  built  up 
from  retained  earnings  if  they  are  used  for 
expansion. 

The  .American  businessman  moving  Into 
the  Viet  Nam  market  is  protected  100  per- 
cent by  the  federal  government  against  ex- 
propriation, inconvertibility  of  currency  and 
war  risk.  He  is  protected  up  to  75  per  cent 
of  his  debt  capital  on  extended  risk,  includ- 
ing commercial  risk,  and  50  per  cent  of  his 
equity  investment. 

.Another  incentl\e  provided  by  the  federal 
go\ernment  allows  a  company  to  go  Into  a 
high  risk  foreign  country  like  Viet  Nnm  on 
a  management  contract  with  little  initial 
investment.  It  also  provides  the  opportunity 
to    buy    into    the    foreign    company    later. 

If  he  decides  to  make  :i  prior  survey  of  his 
business  chances  in  Viet  Nam  and  subse- 
quently finds  the  market  not  worth  the 
candle.  AID  pays  half  of  his  expenses.  This 
includes  costs  the  businessman  incurred  in 
.sending  representatives  abroad,  their  hotel, 
food  and  Incidental  expenses. 

The  Rand  Corp.  has  gone  into  the  pros- 
pects of  getting  profits  out  of  Viet  Nam  and 
says:  Many  of  the  new  industrial  investment 
projects  launched  within  the  past  five  years 
experienced  rates  of  return  of  the  order  of  20 
to  40  per  cent:  and  capital  recovery  in  two  or 
three  years  has  not  been  unusual." 

HEALTHY    BttSlNESS    CLIMATE 

In  .Hddition.  the  federal  government  is  one 
of  the  major  contribtitors  to  two  projects 
which  are  expected  to  go  a  long  way  toward 
making  Southeast  .Asia  a  healthy  place  for 
.American  business.  They  are  the  Asian  De- 
\elopment  Bank  and  the  Mekong  River  Basin 
Development. 

The  Asian  Bank  is  modeled  after  the 
World  Bank.  It  makes  loans  with  money  sup- 
plied by  contributing  nations  for  a  wide 
variety  of  betterment  projects.  The  United 
States  plays  a  large  h:^nd  in  control  of  the 
bank  by  virtue  of  being  the  major  contribu- 
tor, along  with  Japan,  though  the  bank  is 
run  '.in  a  day-to-day  basis  by  Asians. 

The  Mekong  Basin  plan  is  imder  way 
though  the  pace  is  slow. 

The  project  is  exjjected  eventually  to  in- 
clude 14  dams  along  the  Mekong  .-aid  its 
tributaries  in  Laos,  nine  in  Cambodia  and 
five  each  in  Tlialland  and  South  'Viet  Nam. 

Hydroelectric  power  ;ind  flood  control 
would  be  provided  for  most  of  the  150  million 
people  who  live  within  1.000  miles  of  Saigon. 
Tlie  new  source  of  power  would  benefit  both 
agriculture  and  business. 

'The  war  in  Viet  Nam  is  changing  the 
country  down  to  the  grass  roots.  What  the 
long  range  effects  will  be.  no  one  can  say. 
But  it  is  already  evident  that  there  is  a 
Growing  taste  for  western  goods  and  fa- 
cilities. American  business  methods  are 
showing  up  m  all-Vlet  companies.  They  have 
nearly  completely  replaced  French  and 
traditioiial    Vietnamese    methods. 

.Americ^an  businesses  being  established  in 
Viet  Nam.  through  in-.estments,  acquisitions. 


partnerships  or  subsidiaries,  wlH  find  an 
expanding  network  of  communications,  high- 
ways, waterways,  docks  and  airports,  every 
one  of  which  could  be  useful  to  industry  or 
commerce. 

In  the  past  few  years,  six  new  deep  water 
ports  have  been  built,  eight  shallow  draft 
ports,  eight  Jet  air  bases  with  12  new  10,000- 
foot  runways,  80  .smaller  fields,  scores  of 
bridges  and  hundreds  of  miles  of  roads,  oil 
tanks  and  pipelines,  storage  and  main- 
tenance facilities  and  housing  for  325,000 
soldiers,  much  of  It  convertible  Into  housing 
for  Industrial  workers 

Each  month  thousands  of  Vietnamese  re- 
ceive industiial  and  business  training,  either 
elementary  or  advanced,  and  they  go  into  :i 
manpower  [kjoI  which  can  be  useful  to  Ameri- 
can private  business  someday. 

Fighting  has  not  slopped  a  huge  construc- 
tion program  of  private  and  community 
iftcllltles.  Tliese  projects  will  be  useful  to 
businesses  locating  In  the  area  when  the 
fighting  Is  finished. 

Projects  Include  water  systems,  road  and 
canal  extensions,  schools,  hospitals,  ware- 
houses and  civil  aviation. 

The  Rand  Corp  goes  so  far  as  to  sav 
"Looking  at  the  general  conduct  of  indu.strial 
activity  in  Viet  Nam  today,  we  do  not  get 
the  impression  that  this  activity  is  in  fact 
directly  hampered  by  the  war  Industrial  in- 
stallations appear  to  operate  without  inter- 
ruption and  Viet  Cong  molestations  are  triv- 
ial. The  problem  of  military  insecurity  ap- 
pears to  be  much  more  psychological  than 
an  actual  hurdle." 

In  the  pa.st  12  months  there  has  been  a 
big  Increase  in  the  number  of  Vietnamese 
entrepreneurs  who  have  money  of  their  ')wn 
and  want  to  invest  it,  often  in  agricultural 
cooperatUes. 

What  they  want  is  to  form  partnerships, 
with  the  Americans  supplying  managerial 
and  technical  expertise. 

The  Governor  of  the  Vietnamese  National 
Bank  said  recently,  'Don't  send  me  your 
money,  send  me  people  who  know  how  to 
do  things  " 

Viet  Nam  Is  beyond  doubt  one  of  the  prime 
Investment  points  for  American  kno'wn-how 
In  Southeast  .Asia.  But  there  are  others. 

OTHER  OPPORTrNITIES 

Thailand — This  Is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising underdeveloped  nations  in  the  world 
It  should  become  increasingly  so  as  the 
V^let  Nam  war  draws  toward  a  close.  The 
government  is  dictatorial  but  it  is  effective 
and  stable  and  so  is  the  econom.y.  GNP  goes 
up  73  per  cent  vearly.  The  poptilatton  of 
31  million  Is  leaping  ahead 

Thais  generally  applaud 'US.  military  ac- 
tions in  Viet  Nam — for  ohvlous  reasons  They 
would  be  the  next  likely  target  for  commu- 
nist aggression. 

The  country  has  a  big  windfall  from  U  S. 
military  spending  in  both  Viet  Nam  and 
Thailand.  Foreign  business  Is  encouraged  in 
a  variety  of  ways  by  the  royal  Thai  govern- 
ment. Among  the  best  bets  for  success  are 
businesses  involving  agriculture,  fertilizers, 
cotton  processing,  manufacturing,  zinc  and 
tin  mining,  tourism. 

On  the  other  hand,  insurgents  are  in  tlie 
Northeast.  Red  China  is  close  by  and  a  shaky 
Laos  is  just  next  door. 

Laos — This  Is  a  small  country  of  three 
million  people  with  limited  m.»rket  possi- 
bilities, but  there  is  a  need  for  nearly  ev- 
erything. The  government  is  neutralist  with 
a  western  slant.  Its  hold  on  the  country  is 
tenuous.  However,  it  has  survived  many  up- 
heavals. North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong 
invade  Laos  on  the  way  to  and  from  South 
Viet  Nam  but  so  far  little  has  been  done 
about  it.  The  Vietnamese  war  could  lap  over 
someday. 
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The  government  actively  seeka  foreign 
business  investment  and  offers  many  con- 
cessions. One  American  Arm  Is  loolclng  into 
getting  lumber  out  of  Northeast  Laos  and 
shipping  it  to  US    forces  in  Thailand. 

Indonesia — This  can  be  the  great  sleeper 
for  US.  business  when  the  Vietnamese 
shooting  dies  down.  Indonesia  can  also  be- 
come the  giant  of  Southeast  Asia. 

There  are  160  million  Indonesians,  and 
after  the  debacle  of  the  Sukarno  years  Indo- 
nesia, like  Laos,  needs  everything.  Banking 
Institutions  and  creditor  nations  keep  In- 
donesia afloat  with  renegotiated  loans  until 
Wild  inflation  can  be  tamed.  It  is  being 
tamed  ivnd  this  is  necessary  for  business.  In 
1965.  the  year  Sukarno  and  his  communists 
were  overthrown,  inflation  reached  2,000  per 
cent  In  1966  it  was  650  per  cent.  Last  year 
it  was  75  per  cent. 

The  military  government  of  General  Su- 
harto seems  set  for  a  long  run  Indonesia 
has  rejoined  the  UN  World  Bank  and 
Asian  Development  Bank.  The  people  want 
nothing  so  much  as  time  and  peace  to  de- 
velop their  fantastically  fertile  islands  and 
get  business  started  again  on  a  profitable 
basis,  usaallv  privately  oriented. 

There  iff  a  good  private  investment  law 
and  It  is  to  be  Improved  this  year.  Many 
an  .\merlcan  business  expropriated  by  Su- 
karno IS  being  restored.  .\  half  dozen  of  the 
largest  U  S.  chemical  and  mining  compa- 
nies are  either  setting  up  operations  In  In- 
donesia or  completing  feasibility  -studies 
which  generally  indicate  the  country  is 
worthwhile  as  an  investment  site.  Four 
American  banks  have  recently  moved  in. 

Best  bets  are  m  minerals,  forest  products, 
oil.  tourism,  manufacturing,  agriculture  and 
agn-buslness. 

Malaysia  and  Singapore — These  are  two 
different  countries,  but  they  can  be  treated 
together  because  of  their  joint  British  heri- 
tage and  because  they  occupy  an  Asian  pen- 
insula which  American  business  Is  finding 
.ittractive. 

Britain's  victory  over  Malayan  communists 
20  years  xgo  ^et  the  stage  for  an  improving 
economy 

As  the  British  pull  out  of  their  old  pos- 
sessions east  of  Suez,  the  Yanks  move  In. 
This  includes  business  Influence,  especially 
In  Singapore. 

Furthermore,  if  Hong  Kong  slips  In  influ- 
ence because  of  pressure  from  Red  China. 
then  Malaysia  and  Singapore  will  grow  still 
more  in  importance. 

Singapore,  with  a  population  of  two  mil- 
lion. IS  well  governed  and  strictly  western 
oriented.  The  people  are  Uterat*:  they  have 
a  growing  money  supply  and  desire  for  .■Ameri- 
can products.  \  New  York  ofHce  has  been 
opened  to  promote  Investments.  Main  ob- 
jectives are  to  increase  light  manufacturing 
facilities,  cut  down  on  imports  and  reduce 
unemployment. 

Malaysia  Is  an  excellent  place  for  private 
investments.  There  is  a  good  investment  law 
and  Malaysian  money  is  strong.  GNP  goes  up 
six  per  cent  yearly.  A  large  bond  issue  was 
recently  floated  on  the  New  York  market. 

Several  American  companies  have  moved 
into  a  new  industrial  park  near  Kuala 
Lumpur.  Three  American  banks  have 
branches  in  the  country  along  with  Amer- 
ican chemical  companies,  paper  manufactur- 
ers and  agri-business  concerns. 

Foreign  Investment  protection  Is  offered 
in  several  ways, 

Taiwan — Business  followed  the  bayonets 
during  and  after  the  Korean  war  18  years  ago. 
This  was  the  making  of  Taiwan,  home  of  the 
Republic  of  China,  an  Island  nation  which 
.American  school  kids  were  taught  to  call 
Formosa.  The  big  Island  is  getting  another 
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economic  shot  in  the  arm  because  of  Viet- 
namese fighting. 

Taiwan  already  Is  heavily  industrialized 
and  getting  more  so  as  American  businesses 
move  In  and  as  Chinese  businesses  increase 
and  grow.  GNP  goes  up  a  fast- paced  9.7  per 
cent  yearly.  In  1960,  exports  were  $164  mil- 
lion; m  1966,  $536  million.  Tliey  should  hit 
$1  billion  In  less  than  20  years. 

The  list  of  U.S.  companies  already  on 
Taiwan  and  those  coming- to  the  island  reads 
like  a  New  York  telephone  book. 

Taiwan  has  such  U.S.  investment  potential 
that  AID  ended  its  pix)grams  there — -Taiwan 
can  take  care  of  Itself. 
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A  WALK  ON  THAT  SAME  DIRTY 
BEACH 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW     JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27.  1968 

Mr,  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 
two  Congresses  have  made  dramatic  in- 
roads into  the  area  of  water  pollution 
control.  However,  there  is  much  work 
still  to  be  done.  The  stigma  of  stench, 
filth,  and  death  has  been  shown  to  us 
repeatedly.  Firsthand  accounts  have  al- 
ways been  important. 

One  continuing  difficulty  we  have  en- 
countered is  a  general  lack  of  public  in- 
formedness  about  the  extent  and  severity 
of  the  situation.  It  is  therefore  encour- 
aging to  hear  of  public  recognizance  of 
this  critical  issue,  particulai'ly  when  it  is 
oui-  youth  who  see  the  problem  so  clearly. 

It  is  said  that  the  measure  of  concern 
for  a  problem  is  a  willingness  to  work  to 
reach  a  solution. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  young 
constituent.  Miss  Peggyanne  Nash,  of 
Cliffwood  Beach,  who  has  seen  the  woe- 
ful condition  of  the  Raritan  Bay  area. 
She  does  not  -simply  give  a  sigh  of  resig- 
nation, as  do  many  our  older  citizens. 
The  spirit  and  energy  of  youth  leads  her 
to  search  actively  for  an  answer;  even  to 
seek  to  do  the  work  herself. 

But  the  problem  is  too  much  for  one 
young  lady,  or  even  a  hundred  young 
people  to  handle.  The  assistance  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments  is  necessary 
to  achieve  any  real  -solution. 

With  your  permission,  I  wish  to  In- 
clude her  letter  in  the  Record,  so  that  my 
fellow  Members  and  the  genei-al  public 
may  see,  through  the  eyes  of  a  schoolgirl, 
the  staggering  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  attitude  necessary  to  over- 
come it.  The  letter  follows: 

Cliffwood  Beach.  N,J.. 

May  15.  1968. 
Dear  Mr,  Howard:  Today,  May  15.  1968, 
I  took  a  walk.  I  was  In  a  weird  mood  and  I 
had  a  sudden  urge  to  be  on  a  beach  some- 
where. All  I  had  to  do  was  walk  a  half  of  a 
block,  cross  a  street,  and  there  I  was.  There 
I  was  alright,  the  same  dirty  beach  which  Is 
here  now,  is  In  the  same  dirty  condition  It 
was  In  eight  years  ago  when  I  first  moved 
to  Cliffwood  Beach.  The  only  difference  Is 
that  the  groond  Is  almost  level  and  the  sand 
Is  half  white  instead  of  clay.  United  States 
.'\rmy    Engineers    recently    rebuilt    a    sandy 


beach  for  us,  but  what  good  is  it  we  -still 
can't  go  swimming.  The  water  is  polluted  or 
so  says  the  sign  which  the  Board  of  Health 
erects  every  summer  and  places  on  the  beach 

Mr,  Howard,  you  may  be  wondering  why  I 
wrote  of  my  experience  to  you,  but  I  believe 
you  have  an  interest  in  the  youth  of  your 
state.  I  am  Inclined  to  believe  this  because 
last  year  in  June  of  1967,  you  sent  congratula- 
tory notes  to  the  graduating  .seniors  of  Madi- 
son Township  High  School  of  which  my  sis- 
ter was  a  member.  I  was  very  Impressed  wltn 
this  because  I  think  it  expressed  a  slnceit 
concern  on  your  part  for  young  people 

When  I  was  down  on  the  beach  the  ide, 
of  having  a  clea'^i  beach  took  complete  pos- 
session of  me.  I  wanted  to  do  something  u> 
clean  up  my  beach.  I  knew  I  couldn't  do  1 
.ilone,  and  even  if  I  had  two  hundred  other 
people  with  the  same  interest  as  -Dliie  I 
would  still  need  someone  in  the  goven.menr 
of  New  Jersey  to  aid  me.  So  although  ' 
couldn't  remember  your  name.  I  rememb<?r 
that  you  cared,  and  when  I  did  get  home  i 
looked  on  the  bulletin  board  in  my  room, 
which  still  ha.<;  -.inned  to  it  the  note  yj  ; 
sent  to  my  sister.  [  saw  your  name  and  that 
is  how  It  all  goes.  I  need  and  .esperatelv 
want  your  help.  Next  Easter  vacation  t  -jt'.': 
be  able  to  work,  if  I  receive  your  permission 
or  you  can  somehow  get  permission  granted 
to  me  to  clean  the  beaches  of  Lawrence 
Harbor.  Cliffwood  Beach  and  Knollcroft.  I 
win  gladly  invest  my  first  paycheck  in  an 
ad  In  the  "Perth  Amboy  Evening  News." 
for  anyone  (who  are  in  grades  9  tnru  12 1 
who  is  interested,  willing  to  organize  with 
others,  and  also  willing  to  sacrifice  manv 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  and  lots  of  their  free 
time  to  the  development  of  the  beaches  on 
the  Raritan  Bay  Front  and  help  better  the 
township  by  It. 

I  would  sincerely  appreciate  any  help  or 
information  you  or  your  office  could  render 
m  this  project. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Peggyanne  Na.sh. 


NEW     LONDON     SUBMARINE     BASE 
OBSERVES  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  3.  1968 

Mr,  ST,  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  US. 
naval  submarine  base  at  New  London 
Corm.,  which  is  located  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  As  the  largest  submarine 
station  in  the  country,  it  has  rightfully 
earned  the  title  of  "The  Nation's  Sub- 
marine Capital."  Besides  its  submarine 
operations,  the  base  is  the  headquarter.^ 
for  the  Deputy  Commander,  Submarine 
Forces  Atlantic  Fleet,  The  Navy's  only 
submarine  school  is  located  there,  as  well 
as  the  Medical  Research  Laboratory,  the 
Naval  Underu'ater  Sotmd  Laboratory,  the 
Supervisor  of  Shipbuilding,  and  other 
Na\T  units. 

The  history  of  this  important  naval  in- 
stallation goes  back  to  the  early  1860'^ 
when,  at  the  direction  of  Congress,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  appointed  a  naval 
board  to  examine  the  area  of  Narra- 
gansett  Bay  and  the  harbor  of  New  Lon- 
don and  report  back  to  the  Congress  on 
the  location  which  would  best  serve  the 
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public  interest,  A  resolution  appended  to 
this  sui-vey  stated: 

Rrsohcd.  Tliat  the  harbor  of  New  London 
possesses  greater  advantages  for  a  navy  yard 
and  naval  depot  than  any  other  location  ex- 
.imined  by  this  board. 

In  1867,  convinced  of  the  advantages 
of  New  London  as  a  site  for  construction 
of  a  naval  station.  Congress  passed  the 
following  resolution: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  receive 
and  accept  a.  deed  gift  when  offered  by  the 
.State  of  Connecticut  of  a  tract  of  land  not 
less  than  one  mile  of  shore  front  on  the 
Tliamts  Ruer.  near  New  London,  Connecti- 
cut to  be  held  by  the  United  States  for  naval 
purposes. 

In  response  to  this  action  the  State  of 
Connecticut  appropriated  515,000  for  the 
purchase  of  land.  In  addition,  the  city  of 
New  London  was  authorized  to  appropri- 
ate funds  not  to  exceed  S75.000  for  the 
purchase  of  real  property  to  be  deeded  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  u.se  as  a 
naval  facility,  and  joined  with  the  State 
;n  the  .t^ift.  The  actual  conveyance  of  112 
acres  of  land  was  made  on  the  Ulii  day 
of  April  1868,  and  the  U.S,  Government 
entered  into  ixi.sses.sion  and  has  u.sed  the 
-site  as  a  naval  base  continuou.sly  ever 
since. 

The  operation  and  development  of  the 
New  London  Naval  Base  may  be  inferred 
irom  the  leport  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  the  year  1899  which  set  forth 
the  following  information: 

The  expenses  of  the  bureau  at  this  station 
during  the  last  hscal  year  have  been  small, 
chiefly  for  coal,  water,  and  ash  lighters,  New 
London  being  located  near  and  inside  of  the 
■  lUter  defenses  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  a 
very  important  strategic  point  and  affords 
I  valuable  harbor  for  torpedo  boats  and  other 
.mall  ships.  It  is  also  an  important  site  for 
the  storage  of  coal  for  war  purposes.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendation  of  the 
.oal  board,  of  which  Rear  Admiral  Charles  E. 
Belknap  was  president,  buildings  for  the  stor- 
.ige  of  25.000  tons  are  now  In  process  of  con- 
truction. 

In  1912,  my  distinguished  predecessor 
Congressman  Edwin  W.  Higgins,  who 
lepresented  the  New  London  area  which 
•.vas  then  in  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Connecticut,  gave  the  following 
report  concerning  the  naval  base  to  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Only  $253,852.47  has  been  spent  on  this 
.^tatioii,  both  in  the  equipment  and  Its  repair, 
;luring  the  past  44  years,  and  this  money  has 
■>een  well  spent.  The  buildings  are  reported 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  being  in  good 
condition.  A  dock  over  800  feet  long  faces  a 
channel  over  600  feet  wide.  The  water  is  of 
-sufficient  depth  to  float  the  largest  ships  of 
•he  American  Navy,  and  upon  the  authority 
,f  one  of  our  most  distinguished  admirals, 
now  deceased,  I  can  state  to  this  House  that 
he  said  that  there  would  not  be  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  taking  a  ship  of  the  type  and 
tonnage  of  the  "Connecticut"  up  to  that 
station,  docking  her.  and  turning  her  around. 

Representative  Higgins  then  outlined 
the  strategic  advantages  of  a  naval  base 
located  at  New  London,  and  specifically 
noted: 

The  eastern  defenses  of  New  York  lie  off 
New  London  Harbor,  There  Is  no  coaling  sta- 
tion   east    until    you    get    to    Narragansett 
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There  is  no  coaling  station  west  until  you  get 
to  Brooklyn.  In  the  event  of  war  any  fleet 
protecting  New  York  from  the  east  would 
rendezvous  at  New  London  Harbor,  which 
can  float  the  navies  of  the  world.  These  east- 
ern forts  are  now  supplied  from  New  London. 
This  station  lies  within  sight  of  the  harbor 
and  but  two  miles  from  it.  It  does  not  re- 
quire scientific  knowledge  to  appreciate  the 
strategic  value  of  this  station. 

In  view  of  a  history  of  being  .somewhat 
underutilized  it  was  almost  accidental 
when,  in  October  1915,  the  monitor 
Ozark,  acting  as  tender,  arrived  at  New 
London  with  a  division  of  submarines. 
However,  other  submarines  and  tlieir 
tenders  wen^  also  assigned  theie.  and  in 
1916  the  Navy  Department  foi'mally  des- 
ignated the  facility  as  a  .^^ubmarinc  base. 
Following  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
into  World  War  I.  the  base  was  greatly 
expanded  and  during  the  war  it  qualified 
over  10.000  officers  and  men  for  subma- 
I'ine  duty. 

Between  the  two  world  wars  the  activ- 
ity of  the  center  was  reduced,  although 
it  continued  to  train  submariners  and 
service  the  fleet's  underwater  craft.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  naval  base  rtistin- 
pui.shed  itself  in  areas  of  icsearch  nnd 
development  related  to  submarine  opeia- 
tion.  Two  out.standing  lesults  of  the.se 
efforts  were  the  Momsen  Lung,  u.sed  for 
individual  e.scape  from  a  sunken  subma- 
rine, and  a  new  type  of  marker  buoy  de- 
.signed  to  show  the  location  of  an  inca- 
pacitated .submarine  lying  on  the  ocean 
bottom.  In  addition,  much  pioneering 
work  was  doiie  in  the  creation  of  rescue 
chambers  for  saving  a  number  of  seamen 
at  the  same  time,  escape  locks,  air  puri- 
fiers, better  communication  facilities, 
and  other  subsidiary  features. 

The  Second  World  War  brought  on 
vastly  expanded  activities  in  the  recom- 
mi-ssioning  of  old  submarines,  building 
new  ones,  servicing  submarines  return- 
ing from  pati-ol,  and  training  iiersonnel. 
In  the  5-year  period  from  1940  through 
1945  the  base  grew  from  112  acres  to 
497,  and  from  80  buildings  to  270,  This 
expansion  pronded  additional  barracks, 
bachelor  officers'  quarters,  schools,  hos- 
pital buildings,  mess  halls,  storage  facili- 
ties, repair  shops,  and  piers. 

With  the  initiation  of  the  fleet  ballistic 
missile  .submarine  program,  an  additional 
$60  million  worth  of  facilities  were  con- 
structed. These  included  new  brick  bar- 
racks, off-ship  crew  training  accommo- 
dations and  officers,  a  larger  enlisted 
men's  club,  a  inajor  BOQ  addition,  and 
over  a  thousand  units  of  family  housing 
,surrounding  a  large  new  chapel.  A  new 
mess  hall  and  hospital  will  soon  be  added. 

New  London  is  not  only  the  largest  sub- 
marine station  in  the  United  States,  but 
IS  also  the  largest  such  base  in  the  world. 
The  commanding  officer  Capt.  Walter  A. 
McGuinness  is  in  charge  of  an  operation 
consisting  of  over  300  buildings  covering 
more  than  547  acres  of  land.  The  station 
is  charged  with  providing  full  logistic 
•support  including  berthing,  repair,  .sup- 
ply, medical,  dental  and  various  person- 
nel services  for  nearly  35,000  active,  re- 
tired, and  dependent  persormel. 

The  senior  officer  present  afloat  is  Rear 
Adm,  Charles  D,  Nace,  commander  Sub- 
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marine  Flotilla  2  and  New  London 
area  coordinator.  The  flotilla  consists  of 
Submarine  Squadrons  2,  8,  10,  14  and 
Development  Group  2,  a  total  of  about 
60  submarines.  The  major  activities  with- 
in the  New  London  area  naval  complex 
are  the  submarine  school,  a  Marine  bar- 
racks, a  commLssai-y  store,  a  Navy  finance 
office,  the  industrial  manager  and  sui>er- 
\isor  of  building  conversion,  and  rejiair 
in  Groton,  the  .submarine  medical  center, 
,submarine  .safety  center,  the  Navy  under- 
water sound  laboratorv',  and  the  New 
London  test  and  evaluation  detachment. 

When  one  considers  that  the  subma- 
rine construction  yards  of  the  Electric 
Boat  Divi.sion  of  General  Dynamics  Corp. 
are  located  in  neighboring  Gioton,  this 
area  of  my  congressional  disliict  lepre- 
sents  a  potent  factor  in  the  defense  es- 
tablishment of  our  Nation.  It  is  also  an 
important  element  in  the  world  balance 
of  ixiwer.  and  a  significant  force  for  the 
establishment  of  permanent  jieace  and 
security. 

It  is  with  pride  and  ijleasuiT  that  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  New  London 
Submarine  Ba.se.  which  in  i)eace  and  in 
war  has  so  nobly  served  our  Nation  in  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  naval  .service. 
The  Submarine  Base  Centennial  Cele- 
bration is  scheduled  to  take  place  during 
the  Memorial  Day  weekend.  May  30 
through  June  2,  1968.  In  addition  to  gen- 
eral vesting  of  the  ba.se  and  submarines 
and  ships  in  port,  plans  include  a  histor- 
ical .skit,  an  athletic  field  day,  a  banquet 
for  local  dignitaries,  and  a  concert  by  the 
submarine  base  band,  I  hope  that  some 
of  our  colleagues  in  Congress  will  be  able 
to  join  in  honoring  this  great  naval  es- 
tablishment on  its  anniversary  celebra- 
tion. 


CAMPUS  OR  BATTLEGROUND 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  weeks 
ago  today  I  addi-essed  the  House  relative 
to  the  outrageous  demonstrations  at  Co- 
lumbia and  Northwestern  Universities 
and  now  wish  to  repeat  one  particular 
paragraph  from  my  remarks  on  that 
occasion : 

I  believe  it  is  time  that  the  parents  who 
are  paying  tuition,  those  donors  who  are 
paying  for  other  costs,  and  those  in  charge 
of  endowments,  insist  that  the  oflJclals  of 
our  universities  make  clear  that  the  schools 
are  being  run  for  purposes  of  education  not 
as  field  laboratories  for  revolution — domes- 
tic or  imported. 

This  same  point,  along  with  several 
other  thought-provoking  observations 
and  recommendations,  appears  in  an  ex- 
cellent article  from  the  May  20  issue  of 
Barron's  which  was  reproduced  in  the 
New  York  Times.  May  24  and  as  a  full- 
page  advertisement  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  Monday,  May  27.  1968.  The 
article  was  written  by  Mr.  Robert  Hes- 
sen.  a  young  instructor  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity's Graduate  School   of  Business 
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and  a  candidate  for  a  doctorate  in  the 
department  of  history.  I  place  the  arti- 
cle at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Campus   or   Battleground? — Columbia   Is  a 

Warning  to  All  American  UNtVERSiTiES 

A  larger-than-life  portrait  of  Karl  Marx 
dominated  the  entrance  of  a  classroom  build- 
ing; a  red  flag  flew  from  Its  rooftop.  Chains 
barred  the  doors  of  other  buildings,  and 
chanting  mobs  roamed  across  the  campus. 
The  scene  might  have  been  the  University 
of  Havana  or  Peking.  It  wasn't.  It  took  place 
Just  a  few  express  stops  from  Wall  Street,  at 
Columbia  University,  where,  from  April  23- 
30,  student  leftists  seized  and  occupied  Ave 
university  buildings. 

The  siege  tactics  which  disrupted  Colum- 
bia and  brought  its  normal  activities  to  a 
halt  represent  the  latest  assault  by  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  which  alms  to  seize  tlrst 
the  universities  and  then  the  industries  of 
America.  The  rebels  are  members  of  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS>,  a  nation- 
wide organization  with  chapters  on  over  250 
campuses  (Barron's,  November  15,  1965,  and 
March  11,  1968  i . 

Orl^nally.  when  SDS  began  as  an  out- 
growth of  the  socialist  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy,  It  repudiated  communism  as  an 
authoritarian  system  and  excluded  commu- 
nists from  its  membership  However,  in  1964- 
65.  SDS  sought  to  broaden  Its  power  base  by 
forming  a  united  front  with  communist 
youth  groups.  Although  SDS  continued  to 
describe  Its  objectives  in  such  murky  phrases 
as  "f>artlclpatory  democracy,  "  the  real  tenor 
of  its  philosophy  can  best  be  seen  In  Its 
Intellectual  heroes.  Marx  and  Mao;  In  Its 
action  hero,  Che  Guevara;  and  In  Its  slogans 
crawled  across  the  embattled  Columbia  cam- 
pus— "Lenin  won,  Castro  won,  and  we  will 
win.  too!" 

SDS's  hard-core  membership  at  Columbia 
Is  fewer  than  200  out  of  17,800  students.  But 
after  It  seized  campus  buildings,  barred  fac- 
ulty and  students  from  their  offices  and 
classrooms,  and  held  a  dean  -is  hostage,  its 
ranks  were  swelled  by  several  hundred  sym- 
pathizers, including  many  outsiders.  SDS 
launched  its  assault  on  Columbia  after  tail- 
ing peaceiully  to  attain  two  of  Ite  political 
o'ojectives  on  campus: 

I  1  I  The  severing  of  Columbia's  connection 
with  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses,  a 
government-sponsored  consortium  which 
performs  research  and  analysis  relating  to 
national  defense  and  domestic  riot  control. 
SDS  complained  that  Columbia's  affiliation 
was  aiding  America's  'imperialist  aggres- 
sion" m  Vietnam,  while  at  home  I.D.A.'s 
studies  m  not  control  were  designed  to  sup- 
press demonstrations  by  anti-war  groups. 

1 2 1  A  halt  to  the  construction  of  a  new 
gymnasium  in  Mornlngside  Park,  which  ad- 
joins Harlem,  on  land  leased  to  Columbia  by 
the   City   of   New   York. 

SDS  claimed  that  Columbia  was  guilty 
of  "institutional  racism.  "  that  the  university 
was  poaching  upon  the  territory  of  the  ad- 
jacent Negro  community,  and  that  the  sepa- 
rate entrance  for  the  part  of  the  gym  set 
aside  for  use  by  the  neighborhood  children 
constituted    "Gym  Crow.  " 

In  fact,  the  Columbia  gymnasium  had 
been  warmly  endorsed  by  over  40  Harlem 
community  groups  when  it  was  announced 
eight  years  ago.  It  would  occupy  only  two 
of  the  30  acres  in  Mornlngside  Park,  Its 
presence  would  create  an  atmosphere  of 
safety  In  an  area  which  is  now  the  territory 
of  muggers  and  addicts.  Separate  entrances 
would  be  necessary  because  Colum'oia  stu- 
dents would  enter  from  tlie  Heights  on 
which  the  university  is  located,  while  Harlem 
residents  would  more  conveniently  reach  the 
gym  through  the  park  which  lies  some  200 
feet  below.  The  Issue  is  not  one  of  blggotry 
but  of   geography, 

SDS  spokesmen  claimed,  truthfully,  that 
they   had   sought   to   arouse    the   Columbia 
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community  Into  opposing  the  gym  and  the 
IDA.  links.  They  admit  that  their  campaign 
■  was  a  failure,  which  they  ascribe  to  student 
and  faculty  apathy,  and  to  the  administra- 
tion's refusal  to  hear  and  to  heed  their  policy 
recommendations. 

SDS  rebels  then  resorted  to  their  ultimate 
political  weapon:  the  Inltatlon  of  physical 
force,  believing  that  they  had  a  moral  right 
to  do  so  because  they  were  "acting  in  a  good 
cause. "  In  the  past,  they  had  released  many 
trial  balloons  to  test  this  technique:  they 
had  obstructed  N.RO.TC,  graduation  cere- 
monies; they  had  staged  sit-ins  in  the  of- 
fices of  university  administrators:  and  they 
had  prevented  recruits  for  busine.ss  firms  and 
the  CIA,  from  Interviewing  on  campus.  In 
each  case,  the  consequence  had  been  a  po- 
lite rap  on  the  knuckles,  a  verbal  reprimand 
devoid  of  significant  penalties  such  as  ex- 
pulsion or  criminal  prosecution. 

On  April  23,  after  trying  to  block  construc- 
tion at  the  gym  site,  SDS  demonstrators  and 
their  militant  Negro  allies,  members  of  the 
Student  Afro-American  Society,  returned  to 
campus  At  the  urging  of  their  leaders,  they 
marched  on  Hamilton  Hall,  the  main  class- 
room building  of  Columbia  College.  They 
were  determined  to  barricade  themselves  in 
until  the  university  met  their  demands.  An 
unexpected  Assure  occurred  within  the  ranks 
of  the  rebels  who  claimed  to  be  united  in 
their  opposition  to  racism:  the  Negro  mili- 
tants ordered  the  whites  to  get  out.  and  SDS 
compiled.  SDS  then  proceeded  to  capture  a 
base  of  operation  of  Its  own.  The  rebels  flrst 
seized  the  administrative  offices  of  President 
Grayson  Kirk  in  Low  Library,  and  later  three 
more  classroom  buildings. 

Most  students  reacted  with  bewilderment 
and  outrage.  They  demanded  to  know  why 
the  campus  police  had  not  been  called  In, 
and  why  the  rebels  were  allowed  to  receive 
reinforcements  of  manpower  and  food.  They 
witnessed  caravans  of  litter-bearers  marching 
across  campus  with  cartons  of  supplies,  as  if 
their  destination  were  a  country  picnic.  Many 
students  also  wondered  why  the  administra- 
tion had  not  ordered  the  cutting  off  of  elec- 
tricity, water  and  telephones  Inside  the  build- 
ings held  by  the  rebels,  since  it  was  known 
that  they  were  making  Xerox  copies  of  Presi- 
dent Kirk's  letter  files  and  formulating  strat- 
egy with  outside  allies  by  phone. 

The  administration's  failure  to  take  prompt 
action  evidently  sprang  from  a  number  of 
motives:  fear  of  bad  publicity;  uncertainty 
about  the  morality  of  using  the  police  to 
uphold  law  and  order:  reluctance  to  make  a 
decision  which  might  prove  unpopular  with 
some  of  the  faculty,  students  or  alumni; 
anxiety  that  members  of  the  Harlem  com- 
munity might  march  on  Columbia  if  police 
were  used  to  clear  the  buildings:  and  the 
delusion  that  if  they  took  no  punitive  action. 
the  rebels  would  recognize  them  as  men  of 
good  will.  An  SDS  leader  later  cidmitted  that 
if  President  Kirk  had  responded  within  the 
first  hour,  or  even  the  first  day.  by  sending 
in  the  university's  own  security  police,  the 
rebels  would  have  "folded  like  a  house  of 
cards,"  By  its  Inaction,  the  administration 
gave  the  rebels  time  to  organize  their  resist- 
ance, bolster  their  morale  and  mobilize  sym- 
pathizers and  supplies  from  the  outside. 

Members  of  the  senior  faculty  attempted 
to  mediate  between  the  administration  and 
the  rebels.  But  their  efforts  were  futile,  since 
they  were  faced  with  an  impossible  assign- 
ment :  to  devise  a  peace  formula  ambiguous 
enough  to  satisfy  both  sides — which  meant 
that  the  terms  of  settlement  had  to  both 
promise  .".nd  refuse  amnesty  for  the  rebeLs, 
The  faculty  mediators  labored  tinder  the 
belief  that  the  rebels  would  be  willing  to 
negotiate  for  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
mounting  crisis.  What  they  discovered,  how- 
ever, was  that  every  concession  made  by 
the  administration  only  produced  escalated 
rebel  demands,  SDS'  ultimate  demand  was 
that  they  be  granted  total  amnesty  as  a  pre- 
condition for  negotiation. 
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It  grew  increasingly  obvious  that  the  rebels 
would  not  withdraw  from  the  buildings  tmtll 
forced  out  by  the  police.  They  wanted  blood 
to  be  shed,  so  that  they  could  ral.^e  the  cry 
of  "police  brutality,"  acquire  the  aura  of 
martyrdom,  and  thereby  win  the  majority 
of  students  and  faculty  to  their  side  Regret- 
tably, President  Kirk  played  right  into  their 
hands,  by  waiting  until  the  sixth  day  of 
siege  before  calling  in  the  p>olice.  The  only 
other  alternative  open  to  him  at  that  point 
would  have  been  total  capitulation,  a  fina' 
act  of  appeasement  which  would  have  served 
as  an  engraved  invitation  to  renewed  rebel 
demands  In  the  future  The  proper  time  to 
have  acted  against  the  rebels  was  at  the  out- 
set of  the  siege,  when  a  few  dozen  campu.s 
security  officers  could  have  achieved  what 
it  later  took  nearly  1.000  city  police  to  do 
at  a  price  of  over  100  Injured  rebels,  specta- 
tors and  policemen. 

The  aftermath  of  calling  In  the  police  wa.s 
an  upsurge  of  sympathy  for  the  rebels.  Their 
allies  on  campus  called  for  a  general  strike 
by  students  and  facvilty  to  protest  the  use  < : 
police  and  to  demard  the  ouster  of  Presi- 
dent Kirk  for  having  called  them  m.  One 
mark  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  strike  is 
that  Columbia  College,  the  undergraduate 
division  of  the  university,  voted  to  end  all 
classes  for  the  rest  of  the  semester,  whlc:: 
was  scheduled  to  run  another  month.  The 
strikers  also  won  support  from  those  who 
disapproved  of  both  the  tactics  and  objec- 
tives of  SDS.  but  who  wished  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  strike  to  bring  about  what  i.> 
cryptically  described  as  "restructuring  of  the 
university," 

Even  those  most  sympathetic  to  SDS,  how- 
ever, do  not  deny  that  the  issues  of  IDA,  and 
the  gym  were  merely  pretexts  to  justify  the 
resort  to  force.  SDS'  short-range  objective  ;- 
to  achieve  "student  pwwer."  which  means  to- 
tal control  over  the  university.  They  seek  stu- 
dent veto  i>ower  over  appointment  and  tenure 
of  faculty,  admission  of  new  students,  course'; 
offered  by  the  university,  degree  requirement  = 
and  the  disposition  of  university  funds.  They 
propose  to  "radicalize  the  faculty,"  which 
means  to  purge  it  of  conservatives  and  of 
law-and-order  liberals  who  oppose  the  Initia- 
tion of  force  to  achieve  political  ends.  As  be- 
fits socialists,  they  regard  the  university  a.'; 
Just  another  natural  resource  awaiting  the;.- 
exproprlatlon. 

But  the  long-range  objective  of  SDS  is  even 
more  sinister.  As  a  sympathetic  article  in  Tlie 
New  RepubUc  (May  U.  1968)  states;  "The 
point  of  the  game  was  power.  And  m  the 
broadest  sense,  to  the  most  radical  member? 
of  the  SDS  Steering  Committee.  Columbia  it- 
self was  not  the  issue.  It  was  revolution,  and 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  a  great  university 
could  literally  be  taken  over  in  a  matter  ('. 
days  by  a  well-organized  group  of  students, 
then  no  university  was  secure.  Everywhere 
the  purpose  was  to  destroy  institutions  of  the 
American  Establishment.  In  the  hope  tha- 
out  of  the  chaos  a  better  America  would 
emerge.'' 

The  rebels  have  no  patience  for  any  slow 
process  of  change.  They  are  tired  of  "just 
talk" — they  want  "action  now."  They  wi:: 
tolerate  no  opposition.  They  are  indifferent  tj 
the  fact  that  their  tactics  will  destroy  Colum- 
bia University  by  driving  out  the  best  minds, 
just  .as  Nazi  terror  tactics  drove  the  Jewish 
Intellectuals  out  of  the  universities  of  Ger- 
many, But  there  is  a  crucial  difference  now 
While  men  like  Einstein  could  escape  to  En,?- 
land  or  America  during  the  "Tliirtie^.  SDS 
will  try  to  close  all  avenues  of  escape.  The 
use  of  intimidation  and  force  wl'.!  spread 
until  there  will  be  no  sanctuary  for  men  of 
reason  within  the  academic  word,  or,  ulti- 
mately, within  the  nation.  One  need  only 
consider  the  fate  of  conservatives  and  liberal? 
alike  In  countries  which  have  been  overrun 
by  SDS"  Intellectual  mentors:  Mao's  China 
and  Castro's  Cuba. 
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since  SDS  tactics  have  succeeded  In  crip- 
pling a  great  university,  the  next  targets  can 
be  City  Hall,  the  State  Capitol,  or  even  the 
White  House,  If  this  prediction  seems  alarm- 
ist, consider  the  fact  that  SDS  sympathizers 
known  as  "Yipples"  already  have  announced 
plans  to  Intimidate  and  disrupt  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  In  Chicago  this 
summer.  In  order  to  extract  concessions  on 
platform  and  candidates. 

Whatever  the  nnal  outcome  of  the  Co- 
lumbia strike,  one  thing  Is  certain:  the 
methods  used  at  Columbia  will  be  embraced 
by  other  student  leftists  on  campuses 
throughout  the  country.  Those  who  resort 
to  force  will  Justify  their  tactics  by  the 
tame  arguments  advanced  by  the  Columbia 
rebels  and  their  apologists.  If  this  national 
menace  Is  to  be  checked.  It  is  imperative 
that  one  know  how  to  answer  them. 

( 1 )  Some  rebels  claim  that  none  of  their 
tactics  Involved  the  use  of  force.  This  was 
true  only  in  the  narrow  sense  that  they  did 
not  shed  blood.  But  force  was  inextricably 
involved  In  every  act  that  they  perpetrated. 
They  held  the  Associate  Dean  as  hostage 
against  his  will — that  was  force.  They  bar- 
ricaded faculty  and  .students  from  their  of- 
fices and  clasfrooms — that  was  force  They 
seized  property  which  was  not  rightfully 
theirs  and  refused  to  release  it  until  their 
demands  were  met— that  was  force.  Each  of 
these  is  punished  as  an  act  of  force  under 
the  civil  laws  of  our  society.  They  are  the 
I  rimes  known  as  false  Imprisonment,  crim- 
inal trespass  and  extortion. 

If  these  acts  were  perpetrated  by  a  lone 
individual,  their  criminal  character  would 
be  obvious.  If  a  single  felon  had  held  the 
dean  hostage,  or  seized  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent Kirk,  rifled  his  desk  and  copied  his  files, 
no  one  would  have  confused  him  with  an 
idealistic,  "committed"  crusader.  On  an  In- 
dividual basis,  if  .someone  demands  that  you 
irrant  him  wealth  or  power  that  he  has  not 
earned  and  which  he  can  only  obtain  by 
threats  of  violence,  one  does  not  doubt  for 
.<  moment  that  he  Is  an  extortionist.  The  act 
fa  lone  thug  does  not  become  legitimatized 
•vhen  he  teams  up  with  other  hoodlums.  As 
Ayn  Rand  noted  in  "Capitalism:  the  Un- 
known Ideal."  no  Individual  can  acquire 
rights  by  joining  a  gang.  '"Rights  are  not  a 
matter  of  numbers — and  there  can  be  no 
Fuch  thing.  In  law  or  in  morality,  as  ac- 
tions forbidden  to  an  Individual,  but  per- 
mitted to  a  mob," 

(2)  Other  rebels  admit  that  they  used 
force,  but  claim  that  force  Is  justified  when 
peaceful  tactics  fall.  The  fundamental  poll- 
Ucal  principle  that  all  men  must  respect  Is 
that  no  individual  or  group  may  initiate  the 
use  of  force  for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  To 
accept  SDS'  alternative  amounts  to  carte 
blanche  for  violence,  and  invites  the  com- 
plete breakdown  of  the  rule  of  law. 

To  understand  the  grotesque  irrationality 
of  SDS'  argument  consider  the  following. 
Imagine  that  there  were  a  student  chapter 

:t  Columbia  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  which  was 
protesting  the  proposed  use  of  the  new  gym 

ly  Negroes.  They  tried,  through  campus  ral- 
;;os  and  petitions,  to  arouse  the  students. 
; acuity  and  administration  to  support  their 
demands,  but  their  peaceful  tactics  failed. 
If  this  group  then  proceeded  to  seize  uni- 
versity buildings  and  hold  members  of  the 
administration  as  hostages,  would  anyone 
iiave  condoned  their  use  of  force,  or  have 
"ailed  for  negotiations  and  compromise?  The 
principle  Is  the  same;  the  Initiation  of  lorce 
TO  achieve  one's  political  objectives  is  ootli 
:mmoral  and  illegal,  regardless  of  whetlier 
The  initials  of  the  ugressors  are  KKK  or  SDS. 

(3)  The  rebels  claim  they  were  justl- 
:ied    in    using    force    because    the    admln- 

-jtratlon  had  refused  to  give  them  a 
hearing  on  their  demands  for  change.  A  tinl- 
•  ersity.  like  a  well-run  business,  i^hould  be 
interested  In  knowing  whether  it  is  satisfy- 
ing  Its  customers.    If   It  provides   students 
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with  incompetent  faculty,  or  poor  labora- 
tories or  libraries,  or  support  political  policies 
which  tliey  oppose,  it  is  in  the  university's 
self-interest  to  maintain  open  channels  of 
cormnunicatlon  so  that  grievances  can  be 
expressed  and  remedial  actions  considered. 
Students  who  are  dissatisfied  with  any 
aspect  of  a  university's  policies  have  a  right 
to  peacefully  protest  and  petition,  and  even. 
in  extreme  situations,  to  boycott  classes  or 
organize  a  student  strike.  But  they  have  no 
right  to  compel  anyone  to  listen  to  their 
demands,  nor  a  right  to  force  other  people 
to  go  on  .strike  with  them  by  prohibiting 
access  to  classes  or  by  creating  a  general 
climate  of  terror  to  intimidate  those  who 
would  oppose  them. 

(4)  The  rebels  claims  that  since  force  Is 
justified  when  peaceful  tactics  tail,  they 
should  be  granted  full  amnesty.  The  single 
best  answer  to  this  argument  is  provided 
by  Professor  Leonard  Pelkoff  In  his  forthcom- 
ing book.  "Nazism  and  Contemporary  Amer- 
ica: the  Ominous  Parallels"  who  says:  "The 
demand  lor  amnesty  on  principle  is  the  de- 
mand for  the  abdication  on  principle  of  legal 
authority:  it  is  a  demand  for  the  formal 
sanction  in  advance  of  all  future  acts  of  force 
and  violence,  for  the  promise  tha  such  acts 
may  be  perpetrated  hereafter  with  Impunity. 
It  is  a  demand  to  institutionalize  the  ap- 
peasement of  brute  force  as  a  principle  of 
civil  policy  In  this  county." 

(5)  The  rebels  claim  that  police  represent 
violence,  and  therefore  should  not  be  used 
on  a  college  campus  which  Is  a  citadel  of 
reason  and  persuasion  Here  the  rebels  evade 
the  fact  that  they  were  the  ones  who  first 
resorted  to  violence  They  obliterate  the 
distinction  between  criminals  who  initiate 
the  use  of  force  and  the  police  whose  func- 
tion It  is  to  retaliate  with  force  to  restore 
peace  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  vic- 
tims. 

(6i  The  rebels  claim  that  their  quarrel 
with  the  administration  was  purely  an  inter- 
nal dispute,  hence  the  introduction  of  police 
represents  meddlesome  Interference  by  out- 
siders By  the  same  reasoning,  one  could  just 
as  well  conclude  that  if  workers  seize  a  fac- 
tory, customers  seize  a  store,  or  tenants  seize 
an  apartment  building,  the.<5e.  too,  are  in- 
ternal matters  and  do  not  justify  calling  In 
the  police.  In  reason  there  can  be  no  such 
concept  as  an  "Internal  dispute"  which  al- 
lows someone  to  be  victimized  and  prevented 
from  calling  the  police.  Those  who  violate 
property  rights  are  scarcely  in  a  position  to 
claim  that  their  conqtiered  territory  is  "pri- 
vate property"  upon  which  police  may  not 
enter, 

( 7 »  Rebels  .should  not  be  criminally  pros- 
ecuted After  all.  they  are  students,  not 
criminals.  One  need  only  remember  that  It 
was  Nazi  students  who  set  fire  to  univer- 
sity libraries  and  terrorized  professors.  Be- 
ing a  student  does  not  grant  one  an  c:cemp- 
tion  from  the  laws  which  prohibit  attacks  on 
human  life  and  property.  The  rebels  acted 
like  criminals  and  shotild  be  punished  as 
such. 

(8)  It  is  Impractical  to  suspend  or  expel 
the  student  rebels  because  there  are  so  many 
of  them.  This  amounts  to  saying  that  if  a 
sufficiently  large  mob  breaks  the  law  or  vio- 
lates Individual  right,  it  ■will  be  immune 
from  punl.shment.  If  this  principle  Is  accept- 
ed, then  every  lawbreaker  "will  be  safe  from 
prosecution  If  he  can  find  enouRh  members 
for  his  gang.  This  will  provide  the  leader 
with  an  absolutely  Irresistible  recruitment 
device,  and  Invite  the  outbreak  of  a  reign 
of  terror 

( 9 )  Admittedly  the  rebels  violated  property 
rights,  but  calling  in  the  police  could  re- 
sult In  Injury  or  loss  of  life,  which  is  more 
Important  than  loss  of  property.  This  argu- 
ment amounts  to  saying  that  the  lives  of 
aggressors  are  more  important  than  the 
property  of  victims.  In  action,  this  \.ould 
mean   that   the   police    should   not  restrain 
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rioting  mobs  from  looting  stores,  or  interfere 
with  the  KKK  when  It  uses  firebombs  on 
Negro  churches  On  this  principle,  any  vic- 
tim of  theft  or  exproijriation  would  be  ad- 
vised to  surrender  his  property— his  wallet 
or  warehotise — without  resistance,  lest  the 
thief  be  hurt  in  the  struggle  Acceptance 
of  this  principle  would  make  every  individ- 
ual the  defenseless  target  lor  any  vandal 
or  socialist. 

The  Columbia  crisis  vitally  affects  the  life 
of  every  American.  No  one's  life  or  property 
can  be  r.ecure  in  a  society  which  tolerates  the 
use  of  force  bv  any  group  to  achieve  its  goals 
And  no  one  will  be  safe  as  long  as  college 
and  civil  axithorltles  persist  in  ihelr  policy 
of  answering  aggression  with  appeasement 

Now  Is  the  time  for  Intelligent  counter- 
action. One  means  is  to  withhold  financial 
support  from  colleges  which  condone  or  com- 
promise with  studi'nt  terror  tactics  A  second 
is  to  write  to  the  president  and  trustees  of 
colleges  urging  that  they  endorse  the  follow- 
ing position:  that  their  institmlon  offers  no 
sanctuary  to  any  group  which  advocates  the 
initiation  of  phvslcal  force,  and  that  they 
•will  act  immediately  and  without  lief:ltatlon 
to  pxpel  and  criminally  prosectite  any  stu- 
dent guilty  of  ".uch  tactics 

Men  need  to  live  by  the  guidance  of  ra- 
tional principles  and  to  re.eolve  their  dis- 
agreements peacefully  It  Is  both  Immoral  and 
impractical  to  .ibandon  principles  in  a  time 
of  crisis,  and  then  hope  to  survive  on  the 
basis  of  pragmatic  expendlency  .and  cowardly 
compromise  Each  time  that  a  violation  of 
Individual  rlt^hts  Is  tolerated.  It  serves  as  an 
Invitation  for  future  violations.  A  free  society 
cannot  survive  unless  men  of  reason  rally  to 
Its  defense. 


BOOM   IN   SOUTH    KOREA 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALII^RNH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  drawine 
attention  to  the  article  which  ioUows 
these  remark.s  it  is  our  intention  to  em- 
phasize in  the  minds  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  the  importance  of  the  Ameri- 
can pre.sence  in  Southeast  A.sia.  None 
who  know  the  histoi->'  of  the  recent  dra- 
matic advance  of  the  Korean  economy 
and  the  crowins  strength  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  within  the  country  of 
Korea  can  fail  to  be  impre.s.sed  by  the 
vigorous  advances  taken  by  the  Koreans 
themselves  by  the  environment  of  free- 
dom. It  should  be  equally  apparent  that 
none  of  these  would  be  possible  if  it  were 
not  for  the  commitment  America  made 
to  the  Korean  cause  in  the  early  1950's. 

It  is  the  fri-m  belief  of  many  of  us  that 
though  the  scene  has  shifted  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  cause  remains  the  same. 
The  level  of  stability  required  for  the 
advancement  of  free  people  is  sustained 
now  as  it  was  in  the  early  1950's  by  the 
presence  and  the  military  commitment  of 
the  tTnited  States.  We  feel  just  as  firmly 
that  the  future  of  Vietnam  and  her 
neighbors  will  as  strongly  attest  to  the 
wisdom  of  our  action  and  of  our  commit- 
ment as  ha.s  the  already  demonstrated 
advancement  of  the  South  Koreans.  We 
hope  that  constructive  and  satisfying  de- 
velopments of  the  full  flow  of  the  historv' 
of  the  Far  East  will  not  be  lost  in  the 
momentary  frustrations  of  our  enduring 
confrontations  with  the  countervailing 
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force  of  the  Communists.  We  think  too 
few  people  give  attention  or  credit  to  re- 
ports such  as  that  reflected  in  the  article 
immediately  below. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unrnimous  con- 
sent I  place  the  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  May  25.  1968,  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Boom  in  riouxH  K"rea 

Japan's  Foreign  Ministry  h;\s  just  com- 
pleted a  study  whose  main  conclusion  Is  "rel- 
atively optimistic  "  about  the  effects  of  a 
possible  Vietnam  peace  on  Asia's  economic 
future.  The  study  has  involved  the  Philip- 
pines. Nationalist  China.  Malaysia.  Singa- 
pore. Hong  Kong.  Thailand  and  South 
Korea.  All  these  countries,  according  to  the 
J.ipanese  experts,  should  be  able  to  get  along 
quite  well  without  the  present  "U.S.  special 
procurement  orders  "  connected  with  the  war. 

The  outlook  for  South  Korea  is  particularly 
encouraging.  Second  only  to  Japan  Itself,  this 
determined  anti-Communist  ally — a  country 
with  50.000  well- trained  troops  fighting  on 
freedoms  side  in  Vietnam — has  been  experi- 
encing the  fastest  and  greatest  economic 
growth  in  Asia,  A  few  statistics  point  up  the 
story:  National  production  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1968  was  .31  percent  greater  than  in  the 
corresponding  1967  period,  exports  were  up 
39  percent:  In  fact,  they  are  expected  to 
reach  a  total  of  S500  million  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  as  contrasted  to  only  about  S30 
million  in   1960. 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  South 
Korea's  boom  continues  to  be  phenomenal, 
and  It  seems  to  be  solidly  based  on  a  pro- 
gram of  sound  Internal  economic  develop- 
ment, and  also  on  an  enlightened  program 
of  social  and  educational  advancement  i  the 
country's  literacy  rate  has  risen  to  90  per- 
cent, one  of  the  world's  highest  i.  As  the 
Japanese  study  Indicates,  It  all  adds  up  to 
progress  not  likely  to  be  set  back  by  a  Viet- 
namese peace  settlement.  When  and  If  such 
a  settlement  comes,  the  free  Koreans  will 
still  be  able  to  look  forward  to  a  continuing 
growth  of  their  economy. 

All  this  is  the  more  remarkable  because 
Communist  North-  Korea — with  an  ominous 
multiplication  of  murderous  Infiltration 
forays  across  the  demilitarized  zone — seems 
Intent  upon  creating  emergency  conditions  to 
put  a  blight  on  Seoul's  success  story.  It  Is  a 
story  that  makes  Kim  Il-Sung  and  his  Red 
Pyongyang  dictatorship  look  relatively  in- 
competent. I 


MORE    POWER    FOR    POLICE.    LESS 
FOR  CRIMINALS? 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARK.\NS.AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  27,  1968 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  issued  today  but 
dated  June  3.  1968,  carried  an  article 
entitled  "More  Power  for  Police.  Less  for 
Criminals?"  This  article  summarizes  the 
action  taken  and  amendments  voted  by 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  the  House-passed 
crime  bill.  I  include  its  full  text  herewith 
and  recommend  it  to  the  Members  of  the 
House.  It  is  most  timely  reading  in  the 
further  consideration  of  this  legislation. 
The  article  follows: 
More  Power  for  Police.  Less  for  Criminals? 

If  the  U.S.  Senate  has  Its  way,  police  forces 
across  the  nation  are  going  to  start  getting 
some  breaks  in  ihelr  war  on  crime. 

Tough  antlcrlme  bill  strikes  at  court  rul- 
ings that  pamper  outlaws  and  give  police 
power  to  use  wiretaps  and  "bugs." 
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The  U.S.  Senate  has  served  notice  that  it 
thinks  the  Supreme  Court  has  gone  too  far 
In  protecting  the  legal  rights  of  criminals 

A  tough  antlcrlme  bill  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate May  23  would  do  these  things: 

Overturn  several  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
most  controversial  rulings. 

Authorize  wiretapping  and  electronic  "bug- 
ging" by  police  In  criminal  investigations — 
under  court  supervision. 

Ban  Interstate  mall-order  sales  of  hand- 
guns and  limit  direct  sales  of  such  weapons 
to  adult  State  residents. 

Provide  400  million  dollars  for  federal  aid 
to  strengthen  local  police 

The  bill,  which  passed  the  Senate  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  72  to  4.  still  is  subject 
to  House  acceptance. 

HELP    FOR    POLICE 

If  Anally  enacted  by  Congress  and  accepted 
by  President  Johnson,  the  bill  would  give 
police  more  power — and  more  lime — in  their 
investigations  of  crimes  and  in  their  interro- 
gations of  suspects 

Under  the  sections  aimed  at  reversing  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  the  following  rules 
would  apply  in  federal  cases: 

A  confession — If  it  were  voluntary — could 
not  be  barred  from  evidence  simply  because 
police  had  not  followed  all  the  technical  rules 
laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  recent 
years. 

Police  would  nave  up  to  six  hours  to  ques- 
tion a  suspect  before  bringing  him  before  a 
judge  for  arraignment. 

The  suspect's  confession  could  not  be 
barred  from  his  trial  on  the  sole  ground  that 
it  was  given  during  what  a  court  might  call 
an  unreasonable  delay  between  arrest  and 
arraignment. 

An  eyewitness  identification  of  a  suspect 
in  a  police  lineup  could  not  be  kept  out  of 
evidence  merely  because  the  suspect  had  no 
lawyer  present  at  the  police  lineup. 

TEST  FOR  CONFESSIONS 

Effect  of  the  legislation.  Its  supporters  say, 
would  be  to  restore  the  basic  test  applied 
to  confessions  before  the  Supreme  ^Sourt 
began  changing  the  rules.  ^ 

That  test  wotild  be  simply  this:  Was  t"Ke 
confession  made  voluntarily,  without  coer- 
cion? If  so,  it  would  be  admissible  as  evi- 
dence in  federal  trials. 

Federal  rules  are  recognized  as  having 
much  effect  on  procedures  followed  in  State 
courts. 

The  action  taken  in  the  Senate  was  not  a 
complete  defeat  for  the  Supreme  Court,  how- 
ever. 

Rejected  by  the  Senate  were  measures  that 
would  strip  federal  courts  of  power  to  re- 
view a  defendant's  claim  that  his  constitu- 
tional rights  had  been  violated  by  a  State 
court. 

This  leaves  the  Supreme  Court  still  In  a 
position  to  rule  on  the  constitutionality  of 
the  changes  sought  by  the  legislation  that 
the  Senate  approved. 

ROADBLOCKS   AHEAD 

There  were  indications  that  the  Senate 
measures  might  not  be  accepted  by  the 
House,  which  has  passed  a  different  version 
of  the  antlcrlme  bill. 

Representative  Emanuel  Celler  (Dem.),  of 
New  York,  who  will  head  the  conference 
committee  to  reconcile  the  differing  bills,  says 
he  Is  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  entire  antl- 
crlme measure  unless  the  Court  provisions 
are  removed. 

President  Johnson  also  is  reported  to  dis- 
like those  provisions. 

What  the  Senate  did,  however,  was  to  show 
emphatically  the  lawmakers'  concern  about 
rising  crime  and  the  effects  of  Supreme  Court 
rulings. 

Time  and  again,  during  the  debate,  Sena- 
tor John  L.  McClellan  (Dem.i,  of  Arkansas, 
pointed  at  big  "crime  clocks"  which  showed: 

Six  serious  crimes  committed  in  the  U.S. 
each  minute,  a  murder  every  48  minutes,  a 
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forcible  rape  every  2i  minutes,  an  aggravated 
assault  every  2  minutes,  a  robbery  every  3.5 
minutes  and  a  burglary  every  23  seconds. 

Senator  McClellan  charged  that  one  rea- 
son crime  is  rising  is  that  the  Supreme  Court 
is  "turning  criminals  loose  on  dubious  tech- 
nicalities that  have  nothing  to  do  with  guilt 
or  Innocence." 

Tlie  Senate  voted  51  to  31  against  an 
amendment  which  would  have  deleted  the 
entire  section  dealing  witli  courts. 

Then,  by  votes  ranging  as  high  as  63  to  21. 
the  Senate  approved  one  provision  after  an- 
other that  was  aimed  directly  at  Supreme 
Court  ruliiigs. 

One  main  target  was  the  .so-called  "Miran- 
da ruling"  which  held  that  a  confession  was 
Inadmissible — even  though  voluntary — un- 
less the  suspect  had  been  Informed  In  ad- 
vance of  his  rights  to  remain  silent,  to  have  a 
lawyer  present  at  his  questioning,  and  to  be 
provided  a  lawyer  if  he  could  not  afford  one. 

Another  target  was  the  "Wade  ruling." 
barring  use  of  an  identification  in  a  police 
llnevip  unless  the  defendant  had  been  per- 
mitted ;i  lawyer  at  the  lineup. 

Also  attacked  was  the  ""Mallory  rule."  in- 
terpreted by  courts  as  putting  very  short 
limits  on  time  allowed  for  questioning  before 
a  suspect  is  arraigned. 

The  wlret.^pping  and  "'bugging"  authoriza- 
tion requires  police  to  obtain  advance  ap- 
proval by  a  court  except  for  temporary  sur- 
veillance— up  to  48  hours — in  an  eniergency 
or  in  cases  involving  national  security. 

Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  vainly  op- 
posed the  "bugging"  .section.  Attempts  to 
weaken  it  met  lopsided  defeats. 

Backers  of  the  Senate  bill  charged  repeat- 
edly that  Court  rulings  and  present  law- 
enforcement  policies  have  been  handcuffing 
police  and  helping  criminals  escape  punish- 
ment. 

Now  the  Senate  has  made  plain  that  it 
wants  more  power  for  the  police — and  fewer 
loopholes  for  criminals. 
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THE  MARCH  BACK  HOME 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF     ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  27,  1968 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  attention  has  been  directed  by 
new^s  stories  and  comment  to  current 
Poor  People's  Campaign  in  Washington. 

The  most  intelligent  comment  on  the 
problems  of  poor  people  and  on  the  real- 
istic solution  to  their  problems  was  in- 
cluded in  an  editorial  of  the  Huntsville, 
Ala..  Times,  May  22. 

The  editorial  suggests  that  any  cam- 
paign to  help  them  must  begin,  not  here 
but  back  home,  by  helping  the  poor  take 
advantage  of  expanding  opportunities 
within  their  individual  communities. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  appreciate 
the  thoughts  of  this  editorial,  I  include 
it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point 
and  invite  their  attention  to  it: 
The    March   Back   Home 

What  America's  poor  people  need,  their 
leaders  have  suggested.  Is  money.  Since 
poverty  means  having  little  or  no  money. 
Isn't  that  an  obvious  truth?  Not  necessarily. 

What  hungry  people  need  is  food.  What 
weary  people  need  is  rest.  What  thirsty  peo- 
ple need  is  water.  In  all  those  cases,  when 
the  need  is  filled,  the  condition  disappears. 

But  poverty  and  money  are  a  different  mat- 
ter. Understandably,  the  poor  all  too  often 
lack  the  prudence,  the  wisdom,  to  make  the 


best  use  of  the  money  they  do  have  to  re- 
lieve their  condition. 

Given  more  money,  can  the  uneducated 
poor  person  realistically  be  expected  to  apply 
it  wisely  to  help  cure  his  poverty?  Will  he 
use  the  additional  cash  to  buy  nutritional 
food  for  his  family,  clothes  and  books  for 
his  children  so  they  can  remain  in  scliool. 
better  living-quarters,  further  education  for 
him.self?  Or  Is  he  more  likely  to  spend  it, 
considering  his  circumstances,  foolishly,  on 
a  color  television  .set.  a  .shiny  new  automo- 
bile, a  fifth  of  whisky,  or  gamble  It  away, 
remaining  poor? 

Money  alone,  in  the  hands  of  the  poor, 
will  not  cure  poverty.  Accompanying  any 
outpouring  of  additional  cash  into  the 
frayed  purses  of  the  poverty-stricken  must 
be  a  concerted  program  of  education,  advice, 
example,  exhortation — by  social  workers, 
employers,  teachers,  concerned  laymen  and 
by  the  ministers  of  the  poor. 

Tile  Poor  People's  Campaign  in  Waphing- 
lon  will  eventually  end.  probably  in  dismal 
failure  Then  its  leaders  would  be  wise  to 
turn  around  and  march  back  home,  to  the 
other  side  of  the  tracks,  into  the  ghettos, 
into  the  slums  and  shantytowns.  and  begin 
a  realistic  campaign  to  help  the  poor  take 
ad\antage  of  expanding  opportunities  for 
education,  for  job-training  and  upgrading. 
for  monetary  assistance  to  those  who  truly 
wish  to  build  a  better  life  for  themselves  and 
their  children. 


DYETT  AGAINST  TURNER:  UTAH 
HIGH  COURT  TAKES  ISSUE  WITH 
SUPREME  COURT  OF  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
m  its  elTorts  to  make  certain  that  ac- 
cused person  are  adequately  represented 
by  counsel  in  criminal  proceedings,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
recent  times  has  laid  down  rules  so  far- 
reachins  that,  when  applied  in  certain 
cases,  they  become  absurd.  A  case  in 
point  is  eloquently  explored  by  Justice  A. 
H.  Ellett  of  the  Utah  Supreme  Court  in 
his  opinion  in  Dyett  against  Turner 
which  was  handed  down  on  March  22  of 
this  year.  The  opinion  .'jays  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  E;one  too  far  in  its  de- 
termination that  the  riaht  to  coun.sel  in 
criminal  prosecutions,  as  guaranteed  by 
:he  sixth  amendment,  requires  that  the 
liccused  .shall  have  coun.sel.  I  know  that 
jnany  of  my  colleagues,  like  myself,  have 
been  disturbed  by  the  lack  of  restraint 
exercised  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
past  several  years  in  this  and  related 
areas  of  the  criminal  law.  Justice  Ellett's 
opinion  gives  precise  articulation  to  this 
dissenting  point  of  view.  I  recommend 
it  to  my  colleagues  for  their  serious 
consideration: 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Utah — 
No.  11089— filed  Mar.  22.  1968| 
Gerald    J.    Dvett.    Plaixtiff.    i.    John    W. 

Turner.     Warden,     Utah     State     Prison, 

Defendant 
Ellett.  Justice: 

The  plaintiff.  Mr.  Dyett.  is  confined  in  the 
state  prison  of  the  State  of  Utah  as  a  result 
of  a  plea  of  guilty  entered  to  a  charge  of 
issuing  a  check  against  insufficient  funds 
*'lth  intent  to  defraud.  He  filed  a  petition 
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for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  Federal 
District  Court  here,  which  was  denied.  There- 
after he  filed  an  amended  petition  in  the 
same  court.  At  the  time  of  denying  this 
amended  petition  the  Judge  wrote  a  memo- 
randum decision  in  which  he  indicated  a  dis- 
position to  release  the  petitioner  from  prison 
but  thought  he  could  do  so  only  after  all 
state  remedies  had  been  exhausted.  He  said: 

"Accordingly,  the  amended  petition  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  must  be  and  is  hereby 
denied,  without  prejudice  to  the  tiling  of  a 
further  petition  at  such  time  as  plaintiff  may 
have  exhausted  his  state  remedies  upon  the 
specific  claim  herein  discussed.  28  US.C. 
5  2254  " 

He  further  said: 

"It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  authorities 
that  plaintiff  had  a  constitutional  right  to  be 
represented  by  coimsel  before  the  state  dis- 
trict court  at  the  time  of  his  plea  of  guilty 
and  that  the  facts  appearing  of  record  do  not 
establish  waiver  of  that  right  as  a  matter 
of  law.  Whether  an  understanding,  intelli- 
gent and  voUmtary  waiver  is  shown  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  calls  for  a  judg- 
ment on  the  farts  on  which  there  now  is  no 
record  determination  by  state  authority 
which  is  controlling  upon  this  court  under  28 
use,  $  2254  as  amended  by  Pub.  L.  89-711, 
80  Stat.  1104." 

We  feel  that  our  decision  in  this  matter 
should  not  be  subject  to  reversal  by  inferior 
courts  of  the  federal  system.  However,  it  is 
rather  obvious  that  such  a  proceeding  Is 
likely  to  occur  unless  we  turn  the  prisoner 
loose  upon  society.  While  we  deplore  such  a 
situation  as  is  now  foisted  upon  the  states 
by  various  rulings  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  and  acts  of  Congress  based  upon 
such  rulings,  yet  we  want  it  understood  that 
we  do  not  think  the  particular  Utah  federal 
district  judge  is  in  any  manner  to  blame.  He 
acts  under  the  direction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  must  faith- 
fully carry  out  the  law  as  he  believes  that 
court  would  have  him  to  do.  "We  personally 
know  him  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  men,  an 
excellent  lawyer,  and  a  good  judge.  What  we 
have  to  say  hereafter  is  not  meant  as  any  re- 
flection upon  him  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 

This  situation  presents  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  constitutional  provisions  in  order 
to  determine  if  any  rights  of  this  defendant 
have  been  violated. 

We  first  direct  our  attention  to  the  Sixth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  so  far  as  material  pro- 
vides: 

"In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accuned 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial.  .  .  .  and  to  have  the  A.-isi-ttanre  of 
Counsel  for  his  defense."  [Emphasis  added.] 

It  does  not  say  he  shall  have  counsel.  It 
only  says  he  shali  have  the  right  to  have  the 
assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense,  and 
the  right  to  have  counsel  does  not  justify  a 
court  in  forcing  a  lawyer  upon  an  accused 
who  does  not  want  one.  See  State  v.  Pender- 
vi'.le.  2  Utah  2d  281.  272  P    2d    196:   Moore. 

To  understand  this  amendment,  one  must 
look  to  the  situation  which  prevailed  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  first  ten  amend- 
ments. In  England  a  defendant  In  a  mis- 
demeanor case  had  the  right  to  have  coun- 
sel with  him  in  court.  A  felony  charge  be- 
ing Initiated  by  the  Crown  was  looked  upon 
a,s  a  different  niatter,  and  one  accused  of 
felony  was  not  permitted  to  contest  with  the 
Crown  by  means  of  a  lawyer.  In  fact.  It  was 
not  until  1836  that  a  defendant  accused  of  a 
felony  in  England  was  permitted  the  right  to 
have  coun.sel  in  court.  See  21  Am,  Jur.  2d. 
Criminal  Law  ?'  309.  It  was  the  fear  of  the 
states  that  the  newly  created  federal  entity 
might  attempt  to  follow  the  Crown  in  refus- 
ing a  defendant  the  right  to  have  counsel 
which  caused  this  amendment  to  be  writ- 
ten into  the  so-called  Bill  of  Rights.  This 
was  simply  a  limitation  upon  the  Federal 
Government  and  in  nowise  was  supposed  to 
be  applicable  to  the  states.  In  fact,  the 
Tenth  Amendment  was  adopted  to  make  sure 
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that  the  federal  entity  did  not  take  unto 
Itself  any  powers  not  specifically  granted  to 
It  That  amendment  reads: 

"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

For  over  140  years  more  than  70  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  consistently  held  that 
the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion applied  as  a  limitation  to  the  Federal 
Government  only  and  not  in  any  manner  to 
the  states,  and  for  70  years  following  the 
so-called  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  some  35  justices  from  every 
corner  of  the  Nation  have  held  that  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  did  not  make  the 
first  ten  amendments  applicable  to  the 
states.  Some  of  those  justices  had  helped  to 
frame  the  original  Constitution  and  the  first 
ten  amendments  and  had  worked  to  secure 
the  adoption  thereof.  Others  had  partic- 
ipated in  the  war  between  the  states  and 
were  acquainted  at  firsthand  with  the  pur- 
po.ses  Intended  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  All  of  them  inter- 
preted the  Constitution,  Including  the 
amendments,  with  knowledge  and  wisdom 
born  of  Intimacy  with  the  problems  which 
had  called  forth  the  documents  In  the  first 
place. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  as  at 
present  constituted,  has  departed  from  the 
Constitution  as  it  has  been  Interpreted  from 
Its  Inception  and  has  followed  the  urglngs 
of  social  reformers  In  foisting  upon  this  Na- 
tion laws  which  even  Congress  could  not 
constitutionally  pass.  It  has  amended  the 
Constitution  in  a  manner  unknown  to  the 
document  itself.  While  it  lakes  three  fourths 
of  the  states  of  the  Union  to  change  the 
Constitution  legally,  yet  as  few  as  live  men 
who  have  never  been  elected  to  office  can  by 
judicial  liat  accomplish  a  change  just  as  rad- 
ical as  could  three  fourths  of  the  states  of 
this  Nation.  As  a  result  of  the  recent  hold- 
ings of  that  Court,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
states  is  practically  abolished,  and  the  erst- 
while free  and  independent  states  are  now 
in  effect  and  purpose  merely  closely  super- 
vised units  In  the  federal  system. 

We  do  not  believe  that  justices  of  once  free 
and  independent  states  should  surrender 
their  constitutional  powers  without  being 
heard  from.  We  would  betray  the  trust  of  our 
people  If  we  sat  supinely  by  and  permitted 
the  great  bulk  of  our  powers  to  be  taken  over 
by  the  federal  courts  without  at  least  stating 
reasons  why  it  should  not  be  so.  By  attempt- 
ing to  save  the  dual  relationship  which  has 
heretofore  existed  between  state  and  federal 
authority  and  which  is  clearly  set  out  in  the 
Constitution,  we  think  we  act  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  our  country. 

We  feel  like  galley  slaves  chained  to  our 
oars  by  a  power  from  which  we  cannot  free 
ourselves,  but  like  slaves  of  old  we  think  we 
must  cry  out  when  we  can  see  the  boat  head- 
ing into  the  maelstrom  directly  ahead  of  us; 
and  by  doing  so,  we  hope  the  master  of  the 
craft  will  heed  the  call  and  avert  the  dangers 
which  confront  us  all  But  by  raising  our 
voices  in  protest  we,  like  the  galley  slaves  of 
old,  expect  to  be  lashed  for  dolntj  so  We  are 
confident  that  we  will  not  be  stnick  by  90 
per  cent  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  who  long 
for  the  return  to  the  days  when  the  Constitu- 
tion was  a  document  plain  enough  to  be 
understood  by  all  who  read  it,  the  meaning 
of  which  was  set  firmly  like  a  jewel  in  the 
matrix  of  common  sense  and  wise  judicial 
decisions.  We  shall  not  complain  If  tho.se  who 
berate  us  belong  to  that  small  group  who 
refuse  to  take  an  oath  that  they  will  not 
overthrow  this  government  by  force.  "When  we 
bare  our  legal  backs  to  receive  the  verbal 
lashes,  we  will  try  to  "ce  brave:  and  should 
the  great  court  of  these  United  States  decide 
that  In  our  thinking  we  have  committed 
error,  then  we  shall  Indeed  feel  honored,  for 
we  will  then  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
with  all  those  great  justices  who  at  this  late 
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date  are  also  said  to  have  been  In  error  for 
so  many  years. 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  said  about 
the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  we 
are  disturbed  in  the  attitude  of  the  criminal 
element  in  our  society  since  the  federal  courts 
have  arrogated  unto  themselves  the  powers 
and  duties  which  rightfully  belong  to  the 
st.\te  courts  It  Is  a  daily  occurrence  when 
some  known  biu-glar  or  thief  flouts  a  police 
officer  and  threatens  to  ''get  his  badge,"  and 
threatens  the  trial  judge  with  having  him 
taken  before  the  Judge  of  the  federal  court. 

For  many  years  Utah  has  been  at  the  very 
head  of  our  states  in  the  Union  In  the  mat- 
ter of  rehabilitation  of  prisoners.  Our  efforts 
have  been  directed  toward  teaching  the  way- 
faring man  to  cease  to  do  e%il  and  to  learn 
to  do  good.  We  have  20  trial  Judges,  and 
everyone  of  them  utilizes  probation  person- 
nel in  trying  to  supervise  defendants  who  are 
placed  on  probation.  In  all  of  our  29  counties, 
some  of  which  are  sparsely  Inhabited,  we  have 
the  services  of  trained  men  who  are  instru- 
mental in  securing  employment  for  the  de- 
fendants and  of  giving  them  -on-the-job 
training." 

The  records  of  the  Adult  Probation  and 
Parole  Board  show  that  some  63  per  cent  of 
all  defendants  who  are  either  found  guilty 
or  who  plead  gviilty  are  placed  on  probation, 
and  of  that  number  75  percent  are  faithful 
to  their  probationary  obligations.  Those  rec- 
ords further  show  that  of  those  more 
hardened  criminals  who  are  first  committed 
to  prison  and  then  placed  on  parole,  over 
62  percent  keep  faith  with  their  trust.  Al- 
ways the  welfare  of  the  man  is  the  principal 
objective  in  the  attempt  to  make  useful  citi- 
zens out  of  prisoners.  We  have  an  accredited 
high  school  within  the  prison  walls  from 
which  one  may  graduate  and  receive  a  high 
school  diploma  recognized  by  all  colleges  as 
a  basis  of  entrance.  Trades  are  taught  In- 
mates, such,  for  example,  as  welding,  paint- 
ing, carpentry,  upholstery,  auto  mechanics, 
boiler  making,  cooking,  printing,  etc. 

The  prlmi;  prerequisite  toward  a  good  re- 
lationship between  a  prisoner  and  his  re- 
habilitation IS  his  acknowledgment  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  fact  that  he  has  done  wrong 
and  a  realiz.ition  on  his  part  that  society  Is 
his  benefactor  trying  to  Improve  his  lot. 
so  that  he  can  become  a  useful  citizen.  It  Is 
difficult  to  supervise  a  man  who  is  looking 
tor  loopholes  through  which  he  may  escape 
from  the  results  of  his  criminal  tendencies. 
Each  time  he  is  let  out  on  a  technicality,  he 
believes  the  court  is  on  his  side,  and  so  he 
does  not  have  to  conform  to  any  standard 
except  that  which  he  sets  for  himself.  A  con- 
stant stream  of  writs  of  habeas  corpus  flows 
from  the  prison  daily,  complaining  about  the 
lack  of  beefsteak  and  pie  and  other  frivo- 
lous matters.  Suits  are  filed  against  Judges 
who.  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
sentence  criminals  to  prison,  etc. 

The  Board  of  Pardons  have  been  liberal 
in  placing  men  on  parole  who  give  promise 
of  reform,  but  they  do  this  only  because 
they  let  it  be  understood  that  misbehavior 
on  the  prisoners  part  will  result  in  termina- 
tion of  the  trial  parole.  Holdings  to  the  effect 
that  parole  cannot  be  revoked  without  a 
full  hearing  with  state-appointed  counsel  will 
simply  cause  the  board  to  be  more  reluctant 
to  release  a  prisoner  in  the  future.  The  deci- 
sions of  the  United  States  courts  have  in  ef- 
fect invited  and  caused  prisoners  to  look  for 
technicalities  of  how  to  "get  out  of  It"  or 
"to  beat  the  rap." 

The  time  was  when  a  lawyer  could  counsel 
his  client  to  plead  guilty  and  receive  super- 
vision and  training,  so  that  he  might  be  a 
better  citizen  when  he  has  paid  his  debt 
to  society.  Such  advice  came  from  honest 
lawyers  who  thought  more  of  the  future  of 
the  defendant  than  they  did  of  getting  a 
guilty  man  off.  No  longer  can  an  attorney 
safely  do  that,  for  to  do  so  will  likely  result 
In  a  release  of  the  prisoner  on  habeas  corpus 
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upon  the  ground  that  the  lawyer  was  in- 
competent and  had  not  put  the  state  to  as 
much  expense  as  possible. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  a  rich  man  can 
hire  a  loophole  lawyer,  and  it  is.  therefore,  a 
denial  of  due  process  to  fall  to  furnish  a 
p>oor  man  a  loophole  lawyer  also.  The  answer 
seems  to  be  that  courts  should  make  an  ex- 
ample of  loophole  lawyers  wherever  they  may 
be  found— If  any  there"  be.  If  courts  would 
direct  attention  to  seeing  that  Innocent  men 
are  not  found  guUty  or  allowed  to  plead 
guilty  rather  than  trying  t»  find  Imaginary 
legal  technicalities  which  allow  the  guilty 
to  escape  punishment,  the  stature  of  the 
courts  and  of  lawyers  would  rise  immensely 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

In  regard  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
which  the  present  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  by  decision  chosen  as  the 
basis  for  invading  the  rights  and  preroga- 
tives of  tlie  sovereign  states,  it  is  appropriate 
to  look  at  the  means  and  methods  by  which 
that  amendment  was  foisted  upon  the  Na- 
tion in  times  of  emotional  stress.  We  have 
nc  desire  at  this  time  to  have  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  declared  unconstltu- 
tlonaK  In  fact,  we  are  not  asked  to  do  that. 
We  merely  want  to  show  what  type  of  a 
horse  that  Court  has  to  ride  In  order  to 
Justify  Its  usurpation  of  the  prerogatives 
of  the  states. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  any  iissump- 
tion  of  power  will  always  attract  a  certain 
following,  and  if  no  resistance  is  offered  to 
this  show  of  strength,  then  the  asserted 
powers  are  accepted  without  question.  It  Is 
therefore  our  purpose  to  try  to  give  a  ray  of 
hope  to  all  those  who  tjelieve  that  the  states 
are  capable  of  deciding  for  themselves 
whether  prayer  shall  be  permitted  in  schools, 
whether  their  bicameral  legislatures  may  be 
composed  of  memt>ers  elected  pursuant  to 
their  own  state  constitutional  standards,  yes. 
and  even  whether  a  prisoner  who  says  he 
does  not  want  counsel  shall  be  turned  loose 
because  the  court  did  not  tell  him  that  he 
could  have  one  for  free. 

The  method  of  amending  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution is  provided  for  in  Article  V  of  the 
original  document.  No  other  method  will  ac- 
complish this  purpose.  That  article  provides 
as  follows: 

"The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of 
both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary-,  shall 
propose  Amendments  to  this  Constitution, 
or.  on  the  Application  of  the  Legislatures  of 
two  thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a 
Convention  for  proposing  Amendments, 
which,  in  either  Case,  shall  be  valid  to  all 
Intents  and  Purposes,  as  Part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures 
of  three  fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by 
Conventions  in  three  fourths  thereof,  as  the 
one  or  the  other  Mode  of  Ratification  may  be 
proposed  by  the  Congress;   ..." 

The  Civil  War  had  to  be  fought  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Union  was  indissoluble 
and  whether  any  state  could  secede  or  with- 
draw therefrom.  The  issue  was  settled  first 
on  the  field  of  battle  by  force  of  arms,  and 
second  by  the  pronouncement  of  the  highest 
court  of  the  land.  In  the  case  of  Texas  v. 
White,  7  Wall,  700,  It  was  claimed  that  Texas 
having  seceded  from  the  Union  and  severed 
her  relationship  with  a  majority  of  the  states 
of  the  Union,  and  having  by  her  ordinance 
of  secession  attempted  to  throw  off  her  al- 
legiance to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  had  thus  disabled  herself  from 
prosecuting  a  suit  In  the  federal  courts.  In 
speaking  on  this  point  the  Court  at  page 
726    held: 

"When,  therefore,  Texas  became  one  of  the 
United  States,  she  entered  into  an  indissol- 
uble relation.  All  the  obligations  of  perpetual 
union,  and  all  the  guaranties  of  republican 
government  in  the  Union,  attached  at  once 
to  the  State.  The  act  which  consummated 
her  admission  into  the  Union  was  something 
more  than  a  compact;   it  was  the  incorpora- 
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tlon  of  a  new  member  Into  the  political  body. 
And  It  was  final.  The  union  between  Texa.s 
and  the  other  States  was  as  complete,  as 
perpetual,  and  as  Indissoluble  as  the  union 
between  the  original  States.  There  was  no 
place  for  reconsideration,  or  revocation,  ex- 
cept through  revolution,  or  through  consent 
of  the  States. 

"Considered  therefore  as  transactions  un- 
der the  Constitution,  the  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion, adopted  by  the  convention  and  ratihed 
bv  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Tex.^.s.  aiul 
ail  the  acts  of  her  legislature  intended  t-. 
give  effect  to  that  ordinance,  were  absolutely 
null.  They  were  utterly  without  operation  ir, 
law.  The  obligations  of  the  Stale,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union,  and  of  every  citizen  of  the 
State,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  re- 
mained perfect  and  unimpaired.  It  certaLnlv 
follows  that  the  State  did  not  cease  to  be  a 
State,  nor  her  citizens  to  be  citizens,  of  the 
Union.  If  this  were  otherwise,  the  State  must 
have  become  foreign,  and  her  citizens  for- 
eigners. The  war  must  have  ceased  to  be  a 
war  for  the  suppression  of  rebellion,  aiui 
must  have  become  a  war  for  conquest  <>: 
subjugation. 

"Our  conclusion  therefore  is.  that  Texas 
continued  to  be  a  State,  and  a  State  of  thp 
Union,  notwithstanding  the  transactions  to 
which  we  have  referred.  And  this  conclusion 
in  our  Judgment,  is  not  in  conflict  with  anv 
act  or  declaration  of  any  department  of  Uie 
National  government,  but  entirely  In  accord- 
ance with  the  whole  series  of  such  acts  anti 
declarations  since  the  flrFt  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion." 

It  is  necessary  to  review  the  historical 
background  to  understand  how  the  FVsur- 
teenth  .'\mendment  came  to  be  a  part  of  our 
Federal  Constitution. 

General  Lee  had  surrendered  his  ■army  on 
April  9,  1865,  and  General  Johnston  sur- 
rendered his  17  days  later.  Within  a  period 
of  less  than  six  weeks  thereafter,  not  onp 
Confederate  soldier  waa  bearing  arms.  Bv 
June  30.  1865.  the  Confederates  states  werr 
all  restored  by  presidential  proclamation  to 
their  proper  positions  as  states  in  an  indis- 
soluble union.'  and  practically  all  citizens 
thereof  -  had  been  granted  amnesty.  Imme- 
diately thereafter  each  of  the  seceding  states 
functioned  as  regular  states  in  the  Union 
with  t>oth  state  and  federal  courts  In  full 
operation. 

President  Lincoln  had  declared  the  freedom 
of  the  slaves  as  a  war  measure,  but  when  the 
war  ended,  the  effect  of  the  proclamation 
was  ended,  and  so  it  was  necessary  to  propose 
and  to  ratify  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  ir. 
order  to  Insure  the  freedom  of  the  slaves. 

The  11  southern  states  having  taken  their 
rightful  and  necessary  place  in  the  Inde- 
structible Union  proceeded  to  determine 
whether  to  ratify  or  reject  the  proposed 
Thirteenth  Amendment.  In  order  to  become 
a  part  of  the  Constitution,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  proposed  amendment  be  ratified  bv 
27  of  the  36  states.  Among  those  27  states 
ratifying  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  were  10 
from  the  South,  to  wit.  Louisiana,  Tennessee. 
.Arkansas.  South  Carolina,  Alabama.  North 
Carolina.  Georgia.  Mississippi.  Florida,  and 
Texas. 

When  the  39th  Congress  assembled  on 
December  5,  1865,  the  senators  and  represent- 
atives from  the  25  northern  states  voted  :n 
deny  seats  in  both  houses  of  Congress  to 
anyone  elected  from  the  11  southern  states. 
The  full  complement  of  senators  from  the 
36  states  of  the  Union  was  72,  and  the  full 
membership  In  the  House  was  240,  Since  it 
requires  only  a  majority  vote  (Article  1,  Sec- 
tion 5,  Constitution  of  the  United  States)  to 
refuse  a  seat  In  Congress,  only  the  50  sena- 
tors and  182  congressmen  from  the  North 
were  seated.  All  of  the  22  senators  and  58 
representatives  from  the  southern  states  were 
denied  seats. 
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Joint  Resolution  No,  48  proposing  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  was  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation.  In  order  to  have  this 
proposed  amendment  submitted  to  the  36 
states  for  ratification.  It  was  necessary  that 
two  thirds  of  each  house  concur,  A  count  of 
noses  showed  that  only  33  senators  were 
favorable  to  the  measure,  and  33  was  a  far  cry 
from  two  thirds  of  72  and  lacked  one  of  being 
two  thirds  of  the  50  seated  senators. 

While  it  requires  only  a  majority  of  votes  to 
refuse  a  seat  to  a  senator,  it  requires  a  two 
thirds  majority  to  unseat  a  member  once  he  is 
.seated.  (Article  1,  Section  5.  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  i  One  John  P.  Stockton  was 
seated  on  December  5,  1865,  as  one  of  the 
senators  from  New  Jersey,  He  was  outspoken 
in  his  opposition  to  Joint  Resolution  No.  48 
proposing  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The 
leadership  In  the  Senate  not  having  control 
of  two  thirds  of  the  seated  senators  voted  to 
refuse  to  seat  Mr.  Stockton  upon  the  grovind 
that  he  had  received  only  a  plurality  and  not 
.1  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  New  Jersey 
legislature.  It  was  the  law  of  New  Jersey  and 
.several  other  states  that  a  plurality  vote  was 
sufficient  for  election.  Besides,  the  Senator 
had  already  been  seated.  Nevertheless,  his 
.-eat  was  refused,  and  the  33  favorable  votes 
thus  became  the  required  two  thirds  of  the 
49  members  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  it  would 
require  122  votes  to  be  two  thirds  of  the  182 
members  seated.  Only  120  voted  for  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  but  because  there  were  30 
ibstentlons  it  was  declared  to  have  been 
passed  by  a  two  thirds  vote  of  the  House. 

Whether  it  requires  two-thirds  of  the  full 
membership  of  tx)th  houses  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  or  only  two- 
thirds  of  those  seated  or  two-thirds  of  those 
•■oting  is  a  question  which  it  would  seem 
.  ould  only  be  determined  by  the  United  States 
supreme  Court.  However,  it  is  perhaps  not 
so  important  for  the  reason  that  the  amend- 
ment is  only  proposed  by  Congress.  It  must 
oe  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  states  in 
the  Union  before  It  becomes  a  part  of  the 
Constitution.  The  method  of  securing  the 
passage  through  Congress  is  set  out  above,  as 
:c  throws  some  light  on  the  means  used  to 
(jbtain  ratification  by  the  states  thereafter. 

Nebraska  had  been  admitted  to  the  Union, 
and  so  the  Secretary  of  State  in  transmitting 
the  proposed  ranendment  announced  that 
ratification  by  28  states  would  be  needed 
before  the  amendment  would  become  part  of 
"he  Constitution,  since  there  were  at  the 
"ime  37  states  in  the  Union.  A  rejection  by  10 
.-t.at€s  would  thus  defeat  the  proposal. 

By  March  17,  1867,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment had  been  ratified  17  states  and  rejected 
:iy  ID,  with  California  voting  to  take  no  action 
thereon,  which  was  equivalent  to  rejection. 
ri.us  the  proposal  was  defeated. 

One  of  the  ratifying  states.  Oregon,  had 
ratified  by  a  membership  wherein  two  legis- 
l.ttors  were  subsequently  held  not  to  be  duly 
elected,  and  after  the  contest  the  duly  elected 
members  of  the  legislature  of  Oregon  re- 
jected the  proposed  amendment.  However, 
this  rejection  came  after  the  amendment  was 
declared  p>assed. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  southern  states 
had  been  functioning  peacefully  for  two  years 
.ind  had  been  counted  to  secure  ratification 
of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment.  Congress 
passed  the  Reconstruction  Act.  which  pro- 
".ided  for  the  military  occupation  of  10  of  the 
11  southern  states.  It  excluded  Tennessee 
irom  military  occupation,  and  one  must  sus- 
pect it  was  l>ecause  Tennessee  had  ratified  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  on  July  7.  1866,  The 
.\ct  further  disfranchised  practically  all  wh;'* 
\oters  and  provided  that  no  senator  or  con- 
gressman from  the  occupied  states  could  be 
seated  in  Congress  until  a  new  constitution 
was  adopted  by  each  state  which  would  be 
approved  by  Congress,  and  further  provided 
that  each  of  the   10  states  must  ratify  the 
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proposed  Fourteenth  Amendment,  and  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  must  become  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  .of  the  United  States 
oefore  Uie  military  occupancy  would  cease 
and  the  states  be  ullpwed  to  have  seats  in 
Congress. 

By  the  time  the  Recon.structlon  Act  liad 
been  declared  to  be  the  law.  three  more  states 
iiad  ratified  the  proposed  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, and  two — Lotiisiana  and  Delaware — 
had  rejected  it.  Then  Maryland  withdrew  its 
prior  ratification  and  rejected  the  proposed 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  Ohio  followed  suit 
and  withdrew  its  prior  ratificition.  as  also 
did  New  Jersey.  Cilifornia,  which  earlier  had 
voted  not  to  pass  uix)n  the  jwoposal,  now 
voted  to  reject  the  amendment.  Thus  16  of 
ilie  37  states  had  rejected  the  proposed 
amendment. 

By  .spurious,  nonrepresentatlve  govern- 
ments seven  of  the  southern  states  which 
had  theretofore  rejected  this  proposed 
amendment  under  the  duress  of  military 
occupation  and  of  being  denied  representa- 
tion in  Congress  did  attempt  to  ratify  the 
proposed  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  on  July  20,  1868.  issued  his 
proclamation  wherein  he  stated  that  it  was 
his  duty  under  the  law  to  cause  amendments 
to  be  publlslied  and  certified  as  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  when  he  received  official  notice 
that  they  had  been  adopted  pursuant  to  the 
Constitution.  Thereafter  his  certificate  con- 
tained the  following  language: 

■  And  whereas  neither  the  act  Just  quoted 
from,  nor  any  other  law.  expressly  or  by 
conclusive  Implication,  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  determine  and  decide 
doubtful  questions  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  organization  of  State  legislatures,  or 
as  to  the  power  of  any  State  legislature  to 
recall  a  previous  act  or  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion of  any  amendment  proposed  to  the 
Constitution; 

"And  whereas  it  appears  from  ofBclal  doc- 
uments on  file  in  this  Department  that  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  proposed  .is  aforesaid,  has 
been  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
(naming  23,  including  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and 
Oreeon  | ; 

■■.■\nd  whereas  it  further  appears  from  doc- 
uments on  file  in  this  Department  that  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  proposed  sis  aforesaid,  has 
also  been  ratified  by  newly  constituted  and 
newly  est;iblished  bodies  avowing  tliemselves 
to  be  and  acting  as  the  legislatures,  respec- 
tively, of  the  States  of  .\rkansa,s,  Florida, 
North  Carolina,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina, 
and  Alabama; 

".\nd  whereas  it  further  appears  from  offi- 
cial documents  on  file  in  thi,s  Department 
that  the  legislatures  of  two  of  the  States  first 
above  enumerated,  to  wit,  Ohio  and  New 
Jersey,  have  since  passed  resolutions  respec- 
tively withdrawing  the  consent  of  each  of 
said  States  to  the  aforesaid  amendment;  and 
whereas  it  is  deemed  a  matter  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty  whether  such  resolutions  are  not 
irregular,  invalid,  and  therefore  inetlectual 
for  withdrawing  the  consent  of  the  said  two 
States,  or  of  either  of  them,  to  the  aforesaid 
amendment; 

"And  whereas  the  whole  number  of  States 
in  the  United  States  is  thiriy-.seven.  to  wit: 
I  naming  them) ; 

•And  whereas  the  twenty-three  States  first 
hereinbefore  named,  whose  legislatures  have 
ratified  the  said  proposed  amendment,  and 
the  six  States  next  thereafter  named,  as 
having  ratified  the  said  proposed  amend- 
ment by  newly  constituted  and  established 
legislative  bodies,  together  constitute  three 
fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  States  In  the 
United  States; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  known  that  I,  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  by  virtue  and  in  purusant  of 
the  second  section  of  the  act  of  Congress, 
approved  the  twentieth  of  April,  eighteen 
hundred    and    eighteen,    hereinbefore   cited. 
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do  hereby  certify  that  If  the  resolutions  of 
the  legislatures  of  Ohio  and  New  Jersey 
ratifying  the  aforesaid  amendment  are  to  be 
deemed  as  remaining  ul  full  force  and  effect, 
notwithstanding  the  subsequent  resolutions 
of  the  legislatures  of  those  States,  which 
purport  to  withdraw  the  consent  of  said 
States  from  such  ratification,  then  the  afore- 
said amendment  has  been  ratified  in  the 
manner  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  so  has 
become  valid,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  as 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,"  ^ 

Congress  was  not  satisfied  with  the  proc- 
lamation as  issued  and  on  tlie  next  day 
passed  a  concurrent  resolution  v.'herein  it 
was  resolved  "Tliat  said  fourteenth  article  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the  Cunsiitu- 
tlon  of  the  United  States,  and  it  shall  be 
duly  promulgated  as  such  by  the  .secretary 
of  State."'  Thereupon.  William  H  Seward, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  after  setting  forth 
the  concurrent  resolution  of  both  liouses  of 
Congress,  then  certified  that  the  'amend- 
ment has  become  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  us  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  ■ 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
silent  .as  to  who  should  decide  whether  a 
proposed  amendment  has  or  has  not  been 
passed  according  to  formal  provisions  of  Ar- 
ticle V  of  the  Constitution.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  Is  the  ultimate 
authority  on  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  has  never  hesitated  in  a  proper  case 
to  declare  an  act  of  Congress  unconstitu- 
tional— except  when  the  act  purported  lo 
amend  the  Constitution."  The  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  ministerial,  to  wit.  to 
count  and  determine  when  three  fourths  of 
the  states  had  ratified  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. He  could  not  determine  that  a  state 
once  having  rejected  a  proposed  amendment 
could  thereafter  approve  It.  nor  could  he  de- 
termine that  a  state  once  having  ratified 
that  proposal  could  thereafter  reject  it.  The 
court  and  not  Congress  should  determine 
such  matters.  Consistency  would  seem  to  re- 
quire that  a  vote  once  cast  would  be  final  or 
would  not  be  final,  whether  the  first  vote 
was  for  ratification  or  rejection. 

In  order  to  have  27  States  ratify  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  it  wa.s  necessary  to 
count  those  states  which  had  first  rejected 
and  then  under  the  duress  of  military  occu- 
pation had  ratified,  and  then  also  to  count 
those  states  which  initially  ratified  but  sub- 
sequently rejected  the  proposal. 

To  leave  such  dishonest  counting  to  a 
fractional  part  of  Congress  Is  dangerous  in 
the  extreme.  What  Is  lo  prevent  any  political 
party  having  control  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress from  refusing  to  seat  the  opposition 
and  then  without  more  passing  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  the  effect  that  the  Constitution  Is 
amended  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration" to  proclaim  the  adoption"' 
Would  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  still  say  the  problem  was  political  and 
refuse  to  determine  whether  constitutional 
standards  had  been  met? 

How  can  It  be  conceived  in  the  minds  of 
anyone  that  a  combination  of  powerful  states 
can  by  force  of  arms  deny  another  state 
a  right  to  have  representation  in  Congress 
until  It  has  ratified  an  amendment  which 
its  people  oppose?  The  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  means  almost  as  bad 
as  that  suggested  above.'" 

We  have  spoken  in  the  hope  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  may  retreat 
from  some  of  Its  recent  decisions  affecting 
the  rights  of  a  sovereign  state  to  determine 
for  Itself  what  is  proper  procedure  In  Its  own 
courts  as  It  affects  its  own  citizens.  However, 
we  realize  that  because  of  that  Court's  supe- 
rior power,  we  must  pav  iiomage  to  it  even 
though  we  disagree  with  it:  and  so  we  now 
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discuss  the  merits  of  this  case  Just  the  same 
as  though  the  sword  of  Damocles  did  not 
hane  over  our  heads. 

We  have  only  one  question  to  decide:  Did 
the  defendant  below  (the  plaintiff  In  this 
petition  I  knowingly.  Intelligently,  and  vol- 
untarily waive  counsel?  Let  us  loolc  at  the 
record  of  what  he  said  at  the  time  he  waived 
counsel 

"The  CofRT  Do  you  understand  that  this 
charge  carries  with  It  a  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment In  the  Utah  State  Prison?  , 

•Defendant  Dyett.  Yes.  sir.  ' 

"The  Cot-RT    Do  you  have  a  prior  record? 

"Defendant  Dtett.  No.  sir. 

"The  Cot-RT  Do  you  have  an  attorney? 

"Defendant  Dyett.  No.  sir. 

"The  Cot'RT.  Do  you  desire  to  be  repre- 
sented by  counseP 

"Defendant  Dyett.  No.  sir 

"The  Cot-RT  Do  you  understand  that  you 
are  entitled  to  be  represented  by  counsel? 

"Defendant  Dyett  Yes 

"The  Court.  Is  it  your  desire  to  waive 
counseP 

"Defendant  Dyett  Yes.  sir. 

"The  GaoRT.  Are  you  free  on  ball? 

"Defeadajit  Dyett   Yes. 

"The  CotTRT  The  record  may  show  that  the 
defjndant  has  waived  his  right  to  counsel. 

"The  Statute  allows  you  additional  time 
before  you  are- required  to  enter  a  plea,  or 
you  may  waive  that  time  and  enter  a  plea  at 
this  time.  What  is  your  desire'' 

"Defendant  Dyett.  I  will  waive. 

"The  Court.  You  waive  your  time? 

"Defendant  Dyett.  Yes 

"The  CorRT  And  enter  a  plea  now?' 

"Defendant  Dyett.  Yes. 

"The  Court.  To  the  charge  of  issuing  a 
check  against  insufficient  funds,  how  do  you 
plead,  guilty  or  not  gtiilty? 

■Defendant  Dyett.  I  plead  guilty,  and  re- 
quest a  probationary 

"The  CouTiT.  Have  you  conferred  with  an 
attorney? 

"Defendant  Dyett.  No. 

"The  CouR-i  Why  do  you  think  you  are  en- 
titled to  probation? 

■Defendant  Dyett.  Well.  I  don't  know  why. 
Its  Just  my  wishes,  probationarj*.  ' 

At  the  time  of  arraignment  the  Court 
asked  the  defendant  why  he  wrote  the  check, 
and  the  defendant  answered.  "Well,  just 
didn't  have  any  money,  and  I  wrote  it.  That's 
all  there  is  to  it."  He  also  said  he  had  writ- 
ten otiier  checks  which  had  not  been  paid 
for.  The  prosecuting  attorney  had  six  of  the 
worthless  checks  which  had  been  turned 
over  to  the  sheriff  by  merchants  who  nad 
been  defrauded. 

The  defendant  was  not  shown  to  be  Illiter- 
ate or  feeble  minded.  He  was  guilty  and  knew 
It  and  also  knew  that  the  State  could  prove 
it.  He  did  not  -want  either  a  trial  or  a  lawyer. 
One  would  have  to  stretch  his  imagination 
to  find  that  this  defendant  did  want  a  law- 
yer So  much  notoriety  has  been  given  to  the 
right  to  counsel  on  the  part  of  defendants 
charged  with  criminal  acts  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  any  grown  man  who  is  smart 
enough  to  defraud  seven  merchants  into 
cashing  worthless  checks  would  not  know 
about  it. 

In  the  case  of  Johnson  v.  Zerbst.  304  U  S. 
458,  53  set.  1019,  82  L.Ed.  1461,  146  A.L.R. 
357.  it  was  said : 

"It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a 
Judgment  cannot  be  lightly  set  aside  by 
collateral  attack,  even  on  habeas  corpus. 
When  collaterally  attacked,  the  judgment  of 
a  court  carries  with  it  a  presumption  of  reg- 
ularity Where  a  defendant,  without  counsel, 
acquiesces  in  a  trial  resulting  in  his  convic- 
tion and  later  seeks  release  by  the  extraordi- 
nary remedy  of  habeas  corpus,  the  burden 
of  proof  rests  upon  him  to  establish  that  he 
did  not  competently  and  intelligently  waive 
his  constitutional  right  to  assistance  of 
counsel.  ' 
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In  the  case  of  Cost  v.  Boles.  272  P.  Supp. 
39.  the  prisoner  had  been  convicted  in  a 
state  court  and  brought  habeas  corpus  in  a 
federal  court  He  testified  that  the  trial 
court  asked  him  If  he  wanted  counsel  but 
he  did  not  understand  this  to  mean  that 
if  he  could  not  afford  an  attorney,  one  would 
be  appointed  for  him.  In  dismissing  the 
prisoner's  petition  the  court  at  page  43  said: 

".  .  the  Court  feels  that  the  question  of 
whether  a  defendant  'wants'  counsel  'fairly 
Implies  the  availability  of  the  assistance  of 
the  court  in  obtaining  counsel  if  he  wished 
it  '  Starks  v  United  States.  264  F  2d  797. 
800  (4  Cir  1959).  And  see  Post  v.  Boles.  332 
P.  2d  738.  740  (4  CIr  19641.  Thus,  the  Court 
feels  that  the  State  has  borne  its  initial 
bvirden  of  proving  Cost's  'affirmative  acquies- 
cence' in  proceeding  without  counsel." 

The  case  of  State  v.  Gilbert  { N.  Me.x.t. 
432  P.  2d  402  (19671.  Involved  an  attempt 
by  a  prisoner  to  get  out  of  prison  on  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  on  the  ground  that  he  did 
not  understandingly  and  intelligently  waive 
his  right  to  counsel.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
New  Mexico  held  that  proceedings  under  the 
post-convlctlon  remedies  were  civil  in  nature 
and.  therefore,  governed  by  the  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure.  The  court  said: 

"Thus  the  burden  of  proof  at  the  Rule  93 
hearing  rested  on  defendant  to  establish  that 
he  did  not  competently  and  intelligently 
waive  his  right  to  counsel,  and  this  burden 
required  him  to  so  convince  the  court  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  |  Citations 
omitted  I  He  failed  to  meet  this  burden, 
and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  evidence 
substantially  supports  the  findings  of  the 
trial  court." 

The  case  of  Nielsen  v  Turner.  —  Utah  2d 
— .  435  P  2d  921.  Is  on  all  fours  with  the  in- 
stant case,  and  in  that  case  relief  was  denied 
to  the  petitioner. 

We  can  see  no  reason  to  start  talking  about 
who  is  going  to  pay  a  lawyer  until  somebody 
wants  one.  In  fact,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  all  the  court  can  do  is  to  appoint  a 
lawyer  to  work  for  the  client.  It  is  not  the 
province  of  the  judge  to  make  him  do  it  for 
free.  That  could  be  taking  property  without 
due  process  of  law.  The  defendant  who  com- 
mits a  crime  is  entitled  to  have  counsel, 
but  he  is  not  entitled  to  a  free  ride  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  upon  whom  he  has  just 
been  preying.  The  widow  and  the  orphan 
whose  breadwinner  has  been  murdered  in 
cold  blood  should  not  be  taxed  to  lielp  the 
guilty  defendant  escape  the  consequences 
of  his  evil  deed.  He  at  least  should  pay  the 
lawyer  for  the  services  rendered  if  he  ever 
becomes  able  to  do  so.  The  lawyer  under  his 
oath  will  perform  just  as  faithfully  on  credit 
as  he  will  for  cash.  For  a  court  to  say  that 
a  lawyer  will  not  be  faithful  to  his  client 
who  has  not  paid  the  fee  in  advance  is  but 
a  reflection  upon  the  standard  of  ethics  of 
that  particular  court.  It  would  not  say  that 
when  a  doctor  operates  on  a  patient  who 
cannot  pay.  the  patient  will  not  receive  the 
best  the  doctor  can  give,  and  it  ill  becomes 
a  judge — who  theoretically  is  an  ex-lawyer — 
to  say  that  the  lawyer  is  not  as  loyal  to  his 
client  as  the  surgeon  is  to  his  patient.  We 
are  not  acquainted  with  any  lawyer  who 
would  not  put  forth  his  best  efforts  in  behalf 
of  his  client  simply  because  he  had  not  been 
paid  for  his  services. 

This  plaintiff  (defendant  below)  is  gviilty 
and  admits  it.  He  said  he  did  not  want  a 
lawyer,    and   we   should   respect   his   wish. 

By  bringing  the  instant  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  before  this  court,  the  petitioner  has 
elected  to  rely  upon  the  record,  since  evidence 
cannot  be  presented  in  testimonial  form  be- 
fore this  court.  It  seems  clear  to  us  that 
he  knowingly  and  intelligently  waived  coun- 
sel, and  we.  therefore,  deny  his  petition. 

Callister.  J.,  concurs  in  the  result. 

Heriod,  J.,  concurs  In  the  result  and  rea- 
soning. 
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Crockett.  Chief  Justice:  (Concurring  in 
the  result ) 

I  concur  in  the  order  denying  the  peti- 
tioner's release  on  the  ground  that  in  law- 
ful and  orderly  proceedings  he  stands  con- 
victed and  sentenced  of  the  crime  for  which 
he  is  imprisoned:  and  as  is  stated  near  the 
conclusion  of  Justice  Ellett's  opinion  this 
case  "is  on  all  fours''  with  the  case  of  Niel- 
sen V  Turner.  —  Utah  2d  — .  435  P.  2d  92! 
See  al.so  Syddall  v  Turner.  —  Utah  2d—.  437 
P  2d  194,  and  State  v.  Workman.  —  Utah  2d. 
— ,  435  P. 2d  919.  recently  decided  by  this 
court. 

Tuckett.  J .  concurs  in  the  concurring 
opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Crockett. 

footnotes 

'•  13  Stat.  760.  763.  764.  765.  767,  768,  769. 
771   (1865). 

-13  Stat  758  il865).  A  few  citizens  were 
excepted  from  the  amnesty  proclamation, 
such,  for  example,  as  civil  or  dlplom.itic  of- 
ficers of  the  late  confederate  government 
and  all  of  the  seceding  states;  United  Statc.= 
judges,  members  of  Congress  and  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  United  States  Armv 
and  Navy  who  left  their  posts  to  aid  thf 
rebellion;  officers  in  the  Confederate  milit.iry 
forces  above  the  rank  of  colonel  m  the  .^rnv. 
and  lieutenant  In  the  Navy:  all  who  resigned 
commissions  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the 
United  States  to  assist  the  rebellion:  and 
all  otficers  of  the  military  forces  of  the  Con- 
federacy who  had  been  educated  at  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  academy  of  the  United  States 
etc..  etc. 

■'  15  Stat  707  (  1868) . 

'  Re.solution  set  forth  in  proclamation  of 
Secretary  of  State.  15  Stat.  709  (18681.  See 
also  U.S.C.A..  Amend.  1  to  5.  Constitutioi; 
p.  11. 

■  15  Stat,  708  I  18G8). 

'  In  the  case  of  Lesser  v.  Garnett,  258  U.b 
130.  66  L.  Ed.  505.  the  question  was  before 
the  Supreme  Court  as  to  whether  or  not  tin- 
Nineteenth  Amendment  had  been  ratified 
pursuant  to  the  Constitution.  In  the  last  par- 
.igraph  of  the  decision  the  Supreme  Court 
said:  ".  .  .  As  the  legislatures  of  Tennessee 
and  of  West  Virginia  had  power  to  adopt  the 
resolutions  of  ratification,  official  notice  to 
the  Secretary,  duly  authenticated  that  thev 
had  done  so.  was  conclusive  ufxin  him  and, 
being  certified  to  by  his  proclam^.tion.  i.j 
conclusive   upon   the   courts.    .    .    ." 

"65  Stat.  710.  S  106(bl  (1951),  designates 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  Admin- 
istration as  the  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  certifv 
that  an  amendment  has  been  ratified. 

^  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  how  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  was  forced  upon  thf 
Nation,  see  articles  in  11  S.C.L.Q.  484  an(u 
28Tul.  L.  Rev.  22. 


LT.  COMDR.  MARCUS  A.  ARNHEITER 


HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  course  of  the  recent  ad  hoc  hearings 
into  the  case  involving  Lt.  Comdr.  Mar- 
cus A.  Arnheiter,  USN,  some  shocking 
testi.Tiony  was  ehcited  from  a  young  sea- 
man who  served  as  a  member  of  the 
crew  of  the  U.S.S.   Vance. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Arnheiter  was 
removed  from  command  of  the  Vance 
just  99  days  after  assuming  command 
of  the  picket  ship.  The  seaman.  John  M. 
Cicerich,  of  Mission,  Tex.,  described  con- 
ditions as  "a  living  hell"  for  him  and 
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other  crewmen  after  Arnheiter  was  re- 
moved. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Cicerich's  statement 
speaks  for  itself,  therefore,  I  insert  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Statemeijt   for    Lec.^l   Use — John   M 
Cicerich.  Jr. 

I,  John  M.  Cicerich.  Jr  B704(545.  Seaman. 
U.S.  Navy,  aware  of  my  rights  under  Article 
31,  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice,  of  my 
own  free  will  and  accord,  desire  to  make  the 
follo'wing  voluntary  statement: 

I  ani  presently  stationed  at  Navlnshopstra- 
cen  Mare  Island.  Vallejo.  rilifornia.  I  com- 
menced active  naval  servlct  on  7  April  ^.966. 
I  am  now  training  to  go  back  to  Vietnam,  this 
time  in  the  River  Patrol  Force  I  volun- 
teered for  this  duty.  My  last  permanent  duty 
station  vi-as  USS  Vance   (DER  3871. 

I  first  reported  aboard  US.S  Vance  in  July 
1966.  and  stayed  until  18  January  1968.  I  was 
very  much  astonished  that  the  Navy  could  be 
run  the  way  as  it  seemed  tlie  USS  Vance 
was  run.  I  could  not  believe  that  the  rest 
of  the  Navy  is  run  the  way  the  Vance  was 
run  when  I  was  on  board.  Let  me  explain 
examples: 

When  I  first  came  out  of  boot  camp  I  had 
pride  in  the  Navy.  I  was  proud  to  serve  in 
the  Navy.  The  pride  I  had  in  the  Navy  soon 
vanished  after  I  reported  to  the  Vance,  about 
July  lOrh,  1966.  I  was  assigned  to  the  deck 
force.  It  was  a  living  hell  on  the  Vance.  There 
was  absolutely  no  military  discipline  there. 
If  there  was  .-.ny  authority  sho^wn.  it  was  by 
the  toughest  people  in  the  division.  And 
they  weren't  petty  officers.  For  instance. 
"Moose"  Waldner.  Dykes.  Merchant.  Con- 
stable. H.  P.  Terry  (Bosn'  Mate  Second 
Cla.ssu.  From  personal  experience  I  found 
some  of  the  most  unbelievable  examples  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man  that  directly  in- 
volved the  men  listed  above.  Fox  Division 
had  a  bit  of  this  kind  of  thing  but  not  as 
much  as  First  Division.  Some  of  the  first  ex- 
periences I  had  was  when  I  was  trying  to  do 
an  assigned  task  that  I  had  never  done  be- 
fore. I  was  called  stupid  and  degraded 
verbally.  There  was  no  instruction  given  by 
the  petty  otficers.  Leading  seamen  ran  the 
work  gangs  and  the  petty  officers  drank  coffee 
in  the  bosons'  locker  or  stayed  remote  from 
the  places  where  the  work  was  being  done. 
The  leading  seamen  didn't  know  enough  to 
run  the  work  gangs. 

I  sa'tt-  cases  where  guys  were  purposely 
burned  with  cigarettes  by  .some  of  these 
animalistic  people  in  the  division  who  would 
purposely  apply  the  llahted  ends  of  their 
cigarettes  to  the  flesh  nf  the  bodies  of  other 
sailors  of  the  USS  Vance.  This  -i^-ould  be 
done  while  the  victims  were  sleeping,  and 
also  while  they  ■wer,  awake.  "Oh.  did  you  get 
burned?"  they  w  Id  be  asked  right  after 
the  red-hot  cigarette  had  burned  a  hole  In 
the  flesh.  I  myself  was  burned  three  times 
In  this  manner.  Once  while  I  was  sleeping 
It  happened,  and  fwice  while  I  ■was  awake. 
Just  about  everybody  either  cot  burned  at 
one  time  or  another  by  these  men.  and  I  am 
sure  the  officers  of  the  ship  knew  it  was 
going  on.  Ensign  McWhirter  surely  knew. 
I  know  I  complained  to  him.  for  one,  but 
there  was  never  any  corrective  action.  One 
of  the  people  doing  this  (the  burning)  was 
M(X)se  Waldner,  He  also  got  burned  himself 
by  a  tougher  person  who  burned  holes  all 
over  Waldner's  body.  This  man's  arms  were 
definitely  disfigured  by  cigarette  burns.  His 
back  also.  You  wouldn't  believe  it  about 
his  arms  even  when  you  could  see  the  dark 
blotches,  old  burns,  and  new  ones.  Up  and 
down  his  arms.  It  was  terrifying,  but  even 
the  w-ord  terrifying  can't  describe  the  hope- 
lessness about  it  all.  that  you  just  couldn't 
go  to  the  petty  officers  and  officers  and  get 
anything  done  about  it.  When  the  ship  was 
in  p>ort.  some  of  these  people  would  come 
in  drunk  and  demand  the  guys  asleep  get 
up  and  take  showers.  This  was  done  up  to 
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tliree  times  a  night.  It  did  no  good  to  resist. 
Mornings.  I  personally  was  awakened  by 
being  lilt  in  the  stomach  with  enough  force 
to  knock  the  wind  out  of  me.  It  hurt  phys- 
ically, but  mentally,  the  experience  was  weird 
to  say  the  least. 

It  was  more  or  less  like  living  In  a  prison 
with  convicted  toughs  only  prison  would  be 
expected  to  be  a  punishment  of  some  sort 
while  being  in  the  Navy  Is  considered  a  re- 
spected occupation.  At  least.  I  would  have 
imagined,   that  this  w-ould  be  so. 

Dykes.  Third  Class  Bosn's  M-ite.  but  then 
a  seaman,  would  beat  people  up  on  Ijoard 
ship  while  smiling.  He  enjoyed  it.  He  acted 
for  the  apparent  i)urpose  of  inflicting  pain 
only.  I  have  never  seen  anyone  like  that 
before  or  since. 

I  personally  reported  Dykes'  behavior  to 
the  leading  !>etty  officer  of  1st  Division,  New- 
man. BMl.  "What  do  you  expect  me  to  do 
about  it?"  was  his  reply.  "You  .should  try  to 
get  along  with  these  people."  lie  said. 

T\\e  people  trettlng  mistreated  felt  an  utter 
hopelessness  about  going  through  the  chain 
of  command,  because  everyone  in  that  chain, 
including  the  officers,  knew  exactly  what 
was  happening.  Jones.  SN.  got  tired  of  being 
beaten  up  and  wrote  to  his  Conare.ssman  from 
the  state  of  Oklahoma.  There  might  be  a 
mistake  abotit  where  the  member  of  Congress 
w.is  from,  but  he  wrote.  Lt.  Molsner  the 
Weapons  Officer  investigated.  Witr.esses  or 
potential  witnesses  were  intimuiated  even 
as  they  ■went  in  to  the  interview.  The  result 
of  this  investigation  was  ;t  lecture  to  the 
entire  1st  division  about  how  we  should  h  ive 
gone  to  our  petty  oflBcers  .iiid  officers  to  cor- 
rect the  situation  Instead  "f  it  having  to 
come  from  an  outside  source,  the  contrress- 
nian.  thtis  "putting  a  black  mark"  on  the 
entire  ship.  He  was  worried  about  what  he 
called  the  "Image"  of  the  ship.  The  "image" 
worried  him  more  than  what  the  ship  was 
really  like  did. 

There  was  no  disciplinary  action  ever  taken 
against  the  people  who  did  these  things.  In 
the  case  involving  Jones,  the  men  who  as- 
saulted him  were  restricted  for  only  one  day 

Everyone  u.sed  to  wonder  why  the  Execu- 
tive OfBcer  didn't  do  .something  abotit  all  this. 
The  Exec  was  an  officer  called  Lt.  Rav  S. 
Hardy,  Jr.,  USN. 

Ens.  McWhirter  always  had  an  unkempt 
appearance.  While  he  might  from  time  to 
time  say  someone  in  his  division  needed  a 
haircut  or  shave,  he  generally  needed  a  shave 
or  haircut  himself.  It  was  obvious  he  did  not 
take  any  pride  in  the  uniform  he  wore,  or 
the  service  he  was  in. 

Ens  Black  was  very  much  liked  by  the 
crew.  He  and  about  six  enlisted  men  were 
drinking  beer  together  at  a  hole  in  the  wall 
In  Kacshiung  near  the  dock  (we  were  on  a 
workina  party  waiting  for  the  stuff  to  pick 
up)  when  the  conversation  came  around  to 
Marcus  Aurelius  Arnheiter.  former  Com- 
inandins  Officer.  Ens  Black  said  the  Captain 
tried  to  kill  him  or  get  rid  of  him  by  leaving 
him  m  a  small  boat  while  the  ship  went  out 
from  a  liarbor  to  chase  some  junks.  Tlie 
crewTnen  listening  to  him  laughed  at  what 
he  had  to  say.  Tlie  impression  Ens  Black  gave 
to  the  enlisted  men  was  that  the  former 
skipper  must  have  been  a  crazy,  dangerous 
man. 

I  was  to'.d  with  scorn  that  when  Lcdr 
Arnheiter  was  CO..  he  had  rifle  racks  placed 
in  the  compartments  where  the  men  lived. 
After  he  left  and  when  I  was  on  board,  these 
were  removed  and  the  rifles  were  placed  in 
lockers  access  to  which  would  have  exposed 
the  men  to  danger  in  an  emereency  and 
would  have  prevented  the  men  getting  small 
arms  quickly  in  an  emereency. 

Lt.  Generous  had  a  habit  of  using  the 
IJV  sound-powered  telephone  circuit  when 
he  was  OOD.  to  ask  questions  on  history, 
music,  literature,  plays,  etc.  etc..  of  all  tlie 
enlisted  men  wearing  the  phones.  Naturally, 
most  of  the  time  no  one  knew  the  answers, 
so   Generous  would   then   savor   the   oppor- 
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tunlty  to  "enlighten"  them  with  his  great 
knowledge.  Mr.  Generous  was  not  widely 
liked  by  the  crew.  He  was  almost  unpopular. 
Scratch  that.  He  WAS  unpopular. 

Lt.  Generous  was  very  loud  about  knock- 
ing the  Navy  down.  He  used  to  knock  the 
Navy  all  the  time.  He  would  say  how  much 
an  officer  made  in  a  year  and  then  say  he 
couldn't  be  jiald  enough  to  slay  in  the 
Navy.  He  seemed  unhappy  with  the  Navy. 
He  used  to  mention  the  old  Captain's  name, 
calling  him  only  "Marcus,"  and  then  pur- 
ixjsely  mis-pronouncing  that  name  for  de- 
rogatory effect.  The  enlisted  men  on  watch 
most  of  the  time  Just  listened  and  let  him 
talk. 

One  of  the  rumors  circulated  on  the  ship 
was  that  LCdr  Arnheiter  had  forced  the  of- 
ficers to  wear  full-dress  uniforms  en  the 
ship,  to  meals  on  board. 

Chaplain  George  W.  Dando.  Lt.  USNR.  de- 
serves special  commentary.  Dtirln:»  the  two 
years  I  was  on  board  USS  Vatice  I  observed 
lum  and  talked  to  him.  Crew  members  who 
had  any  reason  to  contact  this  man  won- 
dered what  lunction  he  was  performing. 
.Supposedly,  when  a  man  goes  to  see  a  chap- 
lain he  goes  to  yet  some  sort  of  advice  or 
help.  Danao  never  delivered.  It  appeared  his 
main  function  was  to  take  a  pleasure  cruise 
on  the  ship  and  not  help  in  any  way  the  men 
l>resumably  entrusted  to  his  spiritual  care/ 
welfare.  This  man  is  supposedly  a  man  of 
God,  but  he  never  got  that  point  across. 
Probably  because  all  he  did  was  cat.  eat.  eat 
and  ■»'atch  movies  and  go  to  the  next  ship 
for  a  vacation.  Or  so  it  seemed  Until  this 
date,  when  I  read  the  National  Review 
Magazine  article  by  James  Kllpatrick,  about 
the  Vance  and  LCDR  Arnheiter.  I  had  not 
kno^wni  of  Chaplain  D.indo's  role  in  getting 
the  CO.  relieved  of  his  command.  One  time. 
I  had  a  personal  problem  I  took  to  Chaplain 
Dando.  It  involved  my  78  year  old  father  and 
my  mother  who  has  cancer.  I  was  very  up- 
set at  that  time  and  sought  some  kind  of 
help.    Dando    definitely    showed    disinterest. 

.Several  crew-members,  for  instance  Alan 
Oborgon,  SN,  and  others,  also  pot  fed  up 
with  him.  He  just  ate,  ate,  ate.  His  ap- 
pearance certainly  attests  to  the  fact  that 
he  does  like  to  eat. 

From  the  way  stories  about  Lcdr  Arn- 
heiter were  circulated  on  the  ship,  when  I 
was  there.  Marcus  Aurelius  Arnheiter  was 
removed  Just  last  week,  the  impressions  of 
his  command  were  strong.  He  had  made  him- 
self felt.  The  good  is  often  left  out  by  de- 
tractors and  bad  parts  m.agnified.  like  every 
rumor  ever  brought  up  about  him.  Some  of 
the  senior  crewmembers  who  had  served 
under  Lcdr  Arnheiter.  like  Robert  L.  Howey, 
SK2.  told  it  like  it  was.  though.  Howey  and 
men  like  him  talk  favorably  about  Mr. 
.Arnheiter.  The  "All  Hands"  gatherings  de- 
veloped "To-getherness"  amongst  the  crew 
and  esprit  de  corps  in  their  minds.  But 
nowadays,  esprit  de  corps  is  lacking.  They 
say  esprit  de  corps  got  killed  when  the  Junior 
officers  got  the  captain  removed. 


PERUVIANS  ANGRY  OVER  U.S.   AID 
BAN 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\T;s 

Monday,  May  27,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  Congress  adopted  the  Lontr-Conte 
amendments  to  the  fiscal  1968  foreign 
aid  appropriations  bill  last  year,  its  pur- 
pose was  to  stop  the  State  Department 
from  financing  arms  races  among  na- 
tions friendly  to  this  country,  and  to 
keep  American  funds  from  rushing  in 
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to  fill  the  gap  left  when  poor  nations 
spend  their  funds  on  the  purchase  of 
the  latest  military  weapons  instead  of 
on  improving  the  lives  of  their  people. 

In  effect,  Congress  told  underdeveloped 
nations  that  they  were,  of  course,  free  to 
waste  their  own  money  on  whatever  they 
chose,  but  not  American  money. 

The  first  nation  whose  economic  aid 
was  reduced  as  a  consequence  of  con- 
gressional intent  as  expressed  in  the 
Long-Conte  amendments  was  Peru, 
which  purchased  Mirage  supersonic  jets 
from  France. 

Now  the  New  York  Times  reports  that 
Peru  is  furious  at  the  United  States  for 
tightening  its  pursestrings,  and  that 
some  Peruvians  are  even  threatening  ex- 
propriation of  private  American  foreign 
investments. 

This  confirms  my  own  long-held 
suspicions — and  those  of  many  other 
Congressmen  and  Senators — that  under- 
developed nations  believe  that  they  are 
entitled  to  receive  American  foreign  aid, 
reg-ardless  of  what  they  do  with  the 
money,  and  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  sincerely  and  effectively  trying  to 
develop  their  economy  and  raise  the  liv- 
ing standards  of  their  people. 

The  country's  budget  deficit  is  about  $70 
million. 

Reports  the  Times,  yet  it  is  prepared  to 
spend  "well  above  $50  million"  to 
modernize  its  Armed  Forces. 

Peru's  defense  expenditure,  I  would 
like  to  point  out,  has  little  to  do  with 
countering  the  subversion  of  Communist 
guerrillas.  Peru  needs  the  weapons — as 
Peruvian  generals  told  me  when  I  was  in 
Lima,  and  as  they  are  quoted  asserting 
again  to  the  Times'  reporter — to  be  pre- 
pared to  fight  Chile,  a  countrj-  that  hap- 
pens to  be  an  ally  of  the  United  States 
and  also  a  recipient  of  considerable 
American  foreign  aid. 

Many  observers  believe  that  the  possession 
of  a  Jet  air  force  Is  Important  to  Peru  more 
for  reasons  of  national  pride  than  military 
necessity. 

Reports  the  Times.  Were  it  not  for  the 
Long-Conte  amendments,  American 
money  would  still  be  nourishing  the  self- 
esteem  of  Peruvian  generals.  One  is  en- 
titled to  ask  how  that  would  help  the 
millions  of  hungry  Peruvian  children  and 
adults,  many  of  them  living  in  the  Andes 
at  standards  no  better  than  they  were 
when  Columbus  discovered  America.  For 
that  matter,  how  would  it  help  the  mil- 
lions of  hungry  children  and  adults  in 
our  own  countr\'.  who  should  certainly 
have  priority  over  Peruvian  generals  in 
their  call  on  U.S.  funds?  Yet  our  own 
State  Department  has  chafed  at  the  reins 
imposed  on  its  spending  proclivities  by 
the  Long-Conte  amendments,  and  wants 
them  eliminated. 

I  propose  that  the  Long-Conte  amend- 
ments be  strengthened  this  year,  and 
that  Congress  exercise  an  even  tighter 
scrutiny  over  their  enforcement  by  an 
obviously  reluctant  State  Departrnent, 
which  is  using  every  possible  loophole  to 
avoid  applying  them  to  other  countries. 

India  buys  submarines,  jet  fighter- 
bombers  and  sophisticated  tanks  from 
the  Soviets;  Italy  gets  U.S.  approval  to 
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sell  American  tanks  to  Pakistan ;  Morocco 
and  Ethiopia  are  scheduled  for  more  U.S. 
arms  soon;  Brazil  is  preparing  to  buy 
French  Mirage  jets — and  all  the  while 
American  aid  keeps  flowing.  The  lime  for 
those  spigots  to  be  shut  is  long  overdue. 
I  insert  in  the  Record  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleague,  the  New  York  Times 
article  about  Peruvian  reaction  to  the 
aid  cutback: 

Peruvians  Angry  Over  U.S.  Aid  B.^n — Deci- 
sion ro  Buy  Jets  Prom  France  Widely 
Depended 

I  By  Malcolm  W.  Browne) 

Lima.  Peru,  May  23  — 'Virtually  every  polit- 
ical faction  in  Peru  has  publicly  denounced 
American  policy  in  the  wake  of  reports  last 
week  that  the  United  States  had  suspended 
development  loans  because  of  Peru'.;  deci- 
sion to  buy  supersonic  jet  fighters  from 
Prance. 

Peruvian  conservatives,  ultra  leftists,  mili- 
tary officers  and  high  Government  officials 
have  criticized  Washington.  Rarely  in  her 
history  have  Peru's  political  groups  shown 
such  unity. 

The  reaction  was  prompted  by  an  an- 
nouncement last  Wednesday  by  Representa- 
tive Clarence  D.  Long,  a  Maryland  Democrat 
He  said  that  loans  to  Peru  had  been  sus- 
pended because  American  money  intended 
for  the  economic  development  w:is  being 
spent  on  defense. 

American  policy  is  seeking  to  discourage 
excessive  military  expenditures  by  tinder- 
developed  Latin-American  nations,  on  the 
ground  that  such  expenditures  waste  money 
desperately  needed  to  improve  standards  of 
living. 

EMBASSY  ISSUES  STATEMENT 

The  angry  reaction  here  was  not  dimin- 
ished by  a  Umted  States  Embassy  statement 
that  said  an  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment loan  of  $7  5-million  was  approved 
April  25  for  the  Peruvian  packaging  and 
processing  Industry,  and  that  tlie  Inter- 
.Ajnerlcan  Development  Bank  in  Bogota. 
Colombia,  approved  on  .April  21  a  loan,  pri- 
marily involving  American  money,  of  $15.1- 
milUon  to  Peru.  |In  Washington  it  was  ex- 
plained that  the  S7. 5-million  loan  came  from 
fiscal  1967  funds,  and  the  $15  1 -million  loan 
did  not  Involve  Agency  for  International 
Development  funds.  | 

In  the  Peruvian  Senate.  Hector  Cornejo 
Chavez,  president  of  the  leftist  Christian 
Democratic  party,  offered  a  motion  to  ex- 
propriate .American  private  investment  in 
Peru  if  American  aid  was  cut. 

He  also  proposed  the  cancellation  of  Peru- 
vian debts  to  the  United  States,  the  propria- 
tlon  of  American  mining  concessions  and  the 
nationalization  of  companies  owned  bv 
American  interests. 

The  motion  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  as 
too  extreme,  but  criticism  persisted. 

PREMIER   IS  C.\USTIC 

Speaking  caustically  in  an  interview  this 
week.  Raul  Ferrerro  RebagUatl,  Premier  and 
Foreign  Minister  in  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Fernando  Belaiinde  Terrv.  said  the  United 
States  would  never  be  able  to  dictate  policy 
to  Peru. 

It  would  be  as  foolish  for  the  United  States 
to  try  to  do  so,  he  said,  as  it  would  be  for 
Peru  to  suggest  to  the  States  that  the  Ameri- 
can expenditures  in  'Vietnam  could  be  better 
spent  improving  the  lot  of  the  .Asian  people 
or  of  the  impoverished  people  of  the  United 
States  itself. 

Peruvian  officials  say  that  Lima  has  not 
modernized  the  armed  forces  in  five  years 
and  that  money  budgeted  for  the  purpose 
has  been  accumulating  during  this  time. 

Maj.  Gen.  Jose  Gagllardi  Schiaffino,  com- 
mander of  the  air  force,  said  that  Peruvian 
fighters  had   become  so  old   that  accidents 
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were  becoming  frequent  and  that  it  was  es- 
sential to  buy  modern  jets,  "even  aircraft 
made  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  if  necessary.  ' 

He  confirmed  that  Peru  was  buying  16 
Mir.ige  jet  fighters  from  Fr;ince  at  a  cost  of 
about  $1  2-imilion  each.  The  first  four  will 
arrive  before  July  23.  he  said. 

Unconfirmed  rep^.rts  from  travelers  arriv- 
ing In  Lima  indicate  that  some  of  the  Jets 
may  already  have  arrived  at  a  provincial 
airfield 

Besides  the  Mirage  Jets,  Peru  ;s  buying 
about  50  light  tanks  from  France  to  replace 
outmoded  American-made  tanks.  The  total 
expenditures  for  the  modernization  of  Peru's 
armed  forces  itre  expected  to  be  well  above 
$50-milllon.  The  country's  budget  deficit  is 
about  i70-million. 

Even  Peru's  fragmented  Communist 
groups,  which  in  the  past  have  called 
for  more  emphasis  by  the  Government  on 
raising  the  rural  standard  of  Ii\ins;,  :.re  laud- 
ing the  purchase  of  the  French  jets. 

The  current  i.ssue  of  the  ultraleftist  weekly 
Clarin  describes  American  efforts  to  discour- 
age the  Jet  s;ile  as  "Yankees  gangsterism  in 
the  pattern  of  .Al  Capone  ■' 

While  Peru  has  not  fought  a  war  in  many 
years,  some  of  her  military  officers  feel  that 
neighboring  Chile   is   a  potential    threat. 

They  say  privately  tliat  the  uncertain  po- 
litical conditions  in  Chile  may  some  day  re- 
sult in  a  Communi.st  government  in  Santiago 
that  could  begin  military  adventures  against 
neighboring  countries.  Chilean  officials  have 
angrily  denied  any  such  possibility. 

Peru  has  about  50  Jet  fighters."  about  10 
more  than   the  Chilean  Air  Force. 

Many  observers  believe  that  the  po-ssesslon 
of  a  Jet  air  force  is  important  to  Peru  more 
for  reasons  of  national  pride  than  military 
necessitv. 

Peru  first  sought  to  buy  Northrtip  P-  5 
fighters  from  the  United  States,  but  was  told 
the  let  would  not  be  available  at  least  until 
1970. 
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ONE  TO  REMEMBER 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    .NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  No- 
vember 11  will  mark  the  50th  anniver- 
sar>'  of  the  signing  of  the  Ai-mistice  In 
France  at  the  end  of  World  War  I. 

This  is  an  important  occasion  for  a 
good  many  of  our  citizens — indeed,  It 
properly  is  one  of  importance  to  all  of  our 
citizens. 

We  have  commemorative  postage 
stamps  to  mark  many  important  events 
in  our  historj'. 

Certainly  the  anniversary-  of  the  Ar- 
mistice of  1918  should  rank  at  the  top 
level  of  consideration  for  a  special  stamp 
issue. 

I  have  asked  the  chariman  of  the  Cit- 
izens' Stamp  Advisorj'  Committee,  Mr. 
David  Lidman,  to  give  this  suggestion 
most  .serious  study  and  attention. 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  with  the  text 
of  an  editorial  in  the  May  20  edition  of 
the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Daily  News,  which 
follows: 

One  to  Remember 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  playing  ring- 
around-the-rosy  with  a  proposal  to  com- 
memorate a  great  event — the  50th  anniver- 
sary, come  Nov.  11,  of  the  armistice  that 
ended  World  War  I. 

For   more   than    a    year,   the   Veterans   of 


World  War  I  of  the  USA  ,  Inc.,  has  been 
pleading  tliat  a  stamp  be  issued  to  honor  the 
occasion.  The  organization  has  gotten  the 
tarush-ofT. 

It  is  true,  as  postal  officials  argxie,  that  they 
have  many  requests  for  commemorative 
stamps. 

Still,  it  seems  unthinkable  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  suffer  such  a  milestone  In 
ours  and  the  world's  history  to  pass  without 
official  remembratice  Indeed,  it  Is  a  disgrace 
that  it  must  be  prodded  from  outside  to  take 
such  action. 


AHEPA  URGES  UNITED  STATES  CON- 
TINUE MILITARY  AND  ECONOMIC 
AID  AND  ASSISTANCE  TO  GREECE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  An- 
drew Fasseas,  President  of  the  Order  of 
AHEPA,  American  Hellenic  Educational 
Progressive  Association,  today  issued  on 
behalf  of  his  organization,  a  very  firm 
and  determined  statement  that  this  out- 
.standing  organization  of  Americans 
urges  the  United  States  continue  its  mil- 
itaiT  and  economic  assistance  to  the 
people  of  Greece. 

Mr.  Fasseas,  who  is  a  highly  respected 
citizen  in  Chicago  and  who  serves  as 
the  supreme  president  of  the  Order  of 
AHEPA,  along  with  the  entire  board  of 
this  inspiring  organization,  has  carefully 
lX)lled  his  entire  membership  and  the 
statement  issued  by  this  group  reflects 
the  thinking  of  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected  segments  of  our  American 
community. 

Mr.  Fas.seas  met  with  the  supreme 
lodge,  which  is  the  highest  in.stitution 
of  AHEPA.  He  met  with  past  supreme 
l^residents,  and  with  other  leaders  all  over 
the  United  States  and  in  their  good, 
sound  judgment  the  decision  was  unani- 
mous that  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue its  militarj-  assistance  to  Greece, 
not  only  because  it  strengthens  the  NATO 
community,  but  becau.se  it  sti'cngthens 
the  American  position  in  Europe  and  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  statement  drafted  by  AHEPA 
which  I  am  including  in  the  Record  to- 
day was  adopted  unanimously  by  these 
leading  Americans  of  Greek  descent  who 
And  expression  through  the  Order  of 
AHEPA.  The  position  I  am  outlining  to- 
day was  hammered  out  by  AHEPA  after 
3  days  of  careful  deliberations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  place  this 
statement  in  the  Record  because  it  forti- 
fies my  own  position.  I  have  little  pa- 
tience with  those  who  cannot  see  the 
rising  threat  of  communism  in  the  whole 
of  the  Middle  East,  and  today  are  unable 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  a  strong  Greece 
is  one  of  our  best  guarantees  against  the 
expansion  of  Soviet  colonialism  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  Greek  people  today  stand  as  a 
brave  bastion  against  Commimist  expan- 
sion and  I  believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  help  the  Greek  people  and  their 
present  Government  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  our  times. 
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I  visited  Greece  and  talked  to  those 
who  are  today  responsible  for  the  destiny 
of  that  country.  They  are  mindful  of  the 
harsh  measures  that  they  had  to  impose 
in  order  to  ^ave  the  cradle  of  democracy 
from  ilie  ravages  of  those  who  hold  no 
value  for  freedom  or  human  dignity. 

We  all  know  the  chaos  that  existed  in 
Greece  prior  to  April  21,  1967,  and  we 
also  know  the  kind  of  stability  and 
i^iowth  that  the  present  Government  of 
Greece  has  brought  to  that  nation  dur- 
ing its  first  year  in  office. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  AHEPA  posi- 
tion enunciated  in  the  statement  which 
I  shall  include  in  the  Rkcord  today  prop- 
erly reflects  a  wise  and  determined  ix)si- 
tion  for  the  United  States  to  follow. 

There  Lsn't  a  sinple  .son  of  AHEPA 
who  does  not  want  the  Gieek  ptxiple  to 
.see  their  nation  restored  to  constitutional 
rule  just  as  quickly  as  ix)ssible.  I  don't 
know  of  a  single  Ahepan  who  is  not  doing 
everything  in  his  po'.ver  to  see  to  it  that 
the  people  of  Greece  will  aeain  enjoy 
pai'liamentary  government  and  lull  pro- 
lection  under  a  con.stitution. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  members 
of  AHEPA  realize  the  immediate  threat 
to  Greece  from  Soviet  expansion,  and  for 
this  reason  they  insist  that  the  United 
States  continue  to  help  Greece  defend 
herself  by  providing  Greece  the  arms 
she  needs.  Ai  the  same  time,  all  of  us 
arc  working  earnestly  to  .see  to  it  that 
the  present  regime  in  Greece  will  pro- 
ceed to  free  elections  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  have  noted  before  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  the  timetable  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Greece  has  announced  for  a 
referendum  on  the  new  Constitution  and 
lor  tlie  free  election  of  a  government 
once  the  Constitution  has  been  ratified 
by  the  people. 

I  hope  the  administration  in  Washing- 
ton will  not  be  deterred  in  its  present 
course  of  working  with  the  Government 
of  Greece  and  continue  giving  Greece 
militar%'  assistance  simply  because  a 
handful  of  people  in  this  country  criticize 
such  action.  We  here  in  the  United  States 
respect  the  right  to  di.ssent.  and  while  we 
are  willing  to  li-sten  to  those  who  argue 
against  helping  the  present  Government 
of  Greece,  I  believe  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  sound-thinking  Americans 
realize  that  Greece  today  constitutes  one 
of  our  mo.st  reliable  allies  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  she  must  be  helped  main- 
tain her  own  strength. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  very 
pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  this  excellent  .statement  issued 
by  the  Order  of  AHEPA  in  October  of 
last  year,  and  now  again  reaffirmed  on 
May  21. 

Mr.  Fa.sseas  quite  properly  states  that 
the  loolicy  being  enunciated  by  AHEPA 
is  "in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  NATO." 

The  statement  issued  by  Mr.  Fasseas 
follows : 
.AHEP.A  Uhces  the  United  States  Continue 

Military   and   Economic   Aid   and  .Assist- 
ance to  Greece 

Chicago.  III. — .Andrew  Fasseas  of  Chicago, 
111..  Supreme  President  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
(American  Hellenic  Educational  Progressive 
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Association)  today  Issued  the  following 
statement: 

"The  Order  of  AHEPA  is  composed,  in  great 
part,  of  .Americans  of  Greek  descent.  It  IB 
non-sectarian  in  religion  and  non-partisan  In 
I>olltlcs. 

".Ahepa's  members  are  proud  and  happy 
that  our  country  and  Greece  .ilways  have 
been  allies  and  friends.  As  an  historic  fact, 
tliere  were  many  Americans,  including 
S-amuel  Grldley  Howe,  George  Jarvls,  and 
many  others  who  fought  in  the  Greek  War  of 
Independence  of  1821  The  United  States,  by 
Presidential  action  and  Congressional  Resolu- 
tion, wholeheartedly  supported  the  people  of 
Greece  in  that  great  struggle. 

"During  World  War  I.  the  United  States 
and  Greece  fought  side  by  side. 

'In  World  War  II,  Greece  was  again  a 
valued  and  fruitful  ally  of  our  country.  In 
that  war  its  small  but  brave  little  army  won 
the  first  victories  against  the  Axis  powers. 

"After  World  War  II,  while  other  peoples 
and  nations  were  busy  rebuilding  and  re- 
covering from  war's  devastation,  the  Greek 
people  were  called  upon  to  fight  yet  another 
enemy — Communism, 

"With  American  lielp,  under  the  great 
Truman  Doctrine,  the  people  nf  Greece  were 
the  first  nation  that  stopped  the  communist 
aggression  It  is  noteworthy  that  not  a  single 
American  soldier  shed  his  blood  or  lost  his 
life  in  that  great  struggle  of  the  Greek 
people 

"Since  World  War  II,  Greece  has  been  a 
faithful  ally  of  the  United  Statee.  She  Is  a 
valued  and  loyal  member  of  NATO.  Greece 
supplies  the  bases  in  the  Middle  East  for  the 
United  States  6th  Fleet  and  other  .American 
forces  required  In  that  part  of  the  world  in 
order  to  contain  Communism. 

"The  best  interests  of  our  country  require 
that  Greece  become  and  remain  economically 
sound,  and  militarily  strong. 

"In  the  recent  Israel-Arab  war,  Turkey,  the 
other  leg  of  the  eastern  anchor  of  NATO,  de- 
clared that  she  would  not  ;;l!ow  the  United 
States  to  use  the  NATO  b.ises  in  Turkey.  That 
left  Greece  .as  the  only  base  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Eastern  .Mediterranean.  That 
proved  once  more  that  Greece  is,  as  she  has 
always  been,  a  loyal  and  reliable  friend  and 
ally  of  our  country. 

"The  Order  of  Ahepa  therefore  urges  that 
the  United  States  continue  its  military  and 
economic  aid  and  a.sslstance  to  Greece. 

"Many  of  our  officers  and  members  have 
recently  visited  Greece  Tliey  have  found  that 
law  and  order  prevail  and  that  conditions  for 
visitors  and  tourists  are  most  pleasant 

"If  a  European  came  to  the  United  States 
and  told  the  American  people  what  type  of 
government  we  should  have,  or  whom  to 
elect  as  our  President,  we  would  rightfully 
reject  it  as  an  unwarranted  interference  with 
our  internal  politics. 

"The  members  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa  feel 
that  the  type  of  government  in  Greece  Is  a 
matter  th.at  concerns  the  Greek  people  only. 

"As  Americans,  our  only  concern  is  that 
whatever  Greek  government  Greece  has 
should  keep  Greece  as  a  member  of  NATO 
and  a  faithful  ally  of  the  United  States." 


STEEL  AND  IRON  ORE  QUOTAS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27,  1968 

Mr.  DINGFLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Recokd  a  speech  made  by 
a  distinguished  American  and  a  great 
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leader  of  the  American  labor  movement. 
Mr.  Walter  J.  Burke,  secretary -treasurer 
of  the  United  Steel  workers  of  America. 

Walter  Burke  has  served  the  labor 
movement  well  and  faithfully  and  has 
achieved  a  record  of  accomplishment  In 
the  tradition  of  the  great  Sam  Gompers 
and  others  who  have  done  much  to  make 
the  labor  movement  of  this  Nation  great. 

The  speech  follows: 

Statement  of  Walter  J.  Burke  on  Steel 
AND  Iron  Ore  Qtotas.  Before  Maryland. 
West  Vircinla,  and  Michigan  Congres- 
sional Delegation.  May  7,  1968,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Oil  behalf  of  the  United  Steelworkcrs  of 
America  I  wish  to  e.xpress  our  appreciation 
of  your  attendance  at  this  joint  dinner  spon- 
sored by  the  Union  and  the  industry. 

Our  ma:n  purpose  is  to  acquaint  you  with 
an  import  problem  in  the  steel  industry, 
which  we  think  is  reaching  a  proportion 
which  will  have  an  adverse  impact  upon  the 
workers  in  this  industry. 

My  comments  must  also  be  taken  within 
the  conte-xp  pf  our  union's  support  for  an 
expanslonari,  trade  policy.  Our  union  has 
traditionally  fought  for  the  concept  of  wider 
trade  relationships  with  other  countries  be- 
cause of  political  and  economic  advantages. 
The  international  political  aspects  of  freer 
trade  are  readily  recognized.  We  have,  on 
balance,  equated  our  national  interest  with 
the  advancing  of  international  cooperation. 
Our  foreign  economic  policy  is  also  predi- 
cated on  the  basis  that  a  fuller  international 
trade  relationship  will  redound  to  our  own 
national  economic  welfare.  We  are.  therefore, 
convinced  that  j^n  isolatlonalist  economy 
policy  IS  outdated  In  a  world  of  Interde- 
pendence. It  was  probably  one  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  New  Deal  era  that  the  phil- 
osophical position  of  'Fortress  America" — at 
least  as  far  as  trade  is  concerned — was 
demolished. 

I  make  mention  of  these  comments  pre- 
cisely because  the  problems  of  the  past  and 
their  solutions  are  not  necessarily  the  prob- 
lems facing  international  trade  today.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  too  many  who  apply 
in  a  doctrinaire  manner  the  public  policy 
decisions  of  the  past  and  criticize  any  con- 
temporary evaluation  of  present  day  prob- 
lems as  an  attempt  to  return  to  the  day  of 
the  Smoot-Hawley  .\ct. 

Our  past  trade  policy  grew  out  of  an  eco- 
nomic atmosphere  of  scarcity.  At  that  time, 
artificial  trade  barriers,  which  further  re- 
stricted our  limited  productive  facilUies,  had 
condemned  the  various  national  economies 
to  dependency  upon  each  country's  weak- 
nesses. Within  an  economy  of  scarcity,  there 
was  little  room  for  improvement. 

However,  today  .is  the  evolution  of  our 
domestic  public  policy  Is  faced  with  problems 
arising  from  an  economy  of  affluence,  so  also 
our  foreign  trade  policy  must  grapple  with 
the  same  source  of  international  economic 
concern.  .■Mthough  these  complexities  arise 
from  an  affluent  economy,  they  are  no  less 
real  or  no  less  critical  than  those  arising 
from  a  depression  economy. 

We  are.  therefore,  appealing  to  you  to  view 
our  trade  problems  within  this  context.  What 
I  am  saying  is  that  we  must  have  a  balanced 
trade  relationship  within  an  expansionary 
trade  policy 

As  iar  as  the  domestic  steel  Industry  is 
concerned,  we  axe  experiencing  a  rapid  and 
accelerated  percentage  penetration  of  the 
market  by  foreign  producers.  Within  the 
last  five  years  steel  imports  have  risen  from 
3  per  cent  of  domestic  demand  to  almost  15 
per  cent  if  current  imports  for  1968  are 
projected  on  an  annual  basis. 

We  have  been  a  deficit  nation  In  the  value 
of  direct  steel  trade  since  1962.  The  current 
deficit  amounts  to  about  $900  million.  But 
more  than  that,  we  are  still  a  deficit  nation 
even  when  we  take  Into  consideration  Indirect 
steel  trade,  that  Is,  trade  In  which  steel  is 
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used  in  manufactured  products.  In  1966  our 
total  balance  was  in  a  deficit  position  by 
almost  $500  million.  This  of  course,  causes 
a  drain  on  our  balance  of  payments.  But 
It  also  refutes  the  contention  that  American 
exported  steel  In  manufactured  forms  com- 
pensate for  any  deficit  In  raw  (direct)  ex- 
perts. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  pressure  behind 
these  foreign  Imports  is  basically  one  of  af- 
fluence— In  other  words.  It' results  from  ex- 
cessive overcapacity.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  last  December  released  a  report 
Indicating  that  surplus  capacity  had  already 
reached  a  level  of  50  million  tons.  Each  year, 
steel  capacity  grows  at  a  rate  of  33  iTillllon 
tons.  It  Is  the  continued  investment  in  over 
capacity-facilities  which  must  be  moderated 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  balanced  trade 
relationship 

Our  support  of  the  'Vanik  bill  is  predi- 
cated, therefore,  upon  a  two-fold  objective. 
First,  it  will  determine  that,  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy,  a  10  per  cent  penetration  of 
our  market  is  a  balanced  one.  Maybe  Con- 
gress might  suggest  another  figure.  But  set  a 
level  it  must.  In  our  judgment. 

The  second  objective  will  be  found  In 
the  fact  that  the  bill  will  serve  as  a  guideline 
for  foreign  steel  industries  to  moderate  its 
investment  In  facilities  producing  steel  well 
beyond  its  own  domestic  consumption  and  a 
reasonable  share  of  our  market. 

It  would  be  disastrous  for  Japan,  for  In- 
stance, to  be  led  to  assume  it  has  an  un- 
limited access  to  the  US,  steel  market.  Then, 
at  a  later  date,  with  its  investments  already 
made  and  Its  manpower  committed,  if  Japan 
is  curtailed  in  Its  access,  severe  political  and 
economic  consequences  could  ensue.  Now  is 
the  time  to  declare  whether  there  is  a  limit 
And  this  is  a  responsibility  for  the  Congress. 

This,  then.  Is  the  sole  purpose  of  our  sup- 
port of  a  flexible  quota  bill.  We  have  arrived 
at  this  position  at  a  time  when  our  own 
industry  is  also  accelerating  Investment  in 
new  plant  and  equipment  to  modernize  obso- 
lete facilities.  There  has  been  severe  criticism 
levied  at  the  Industry  for  allowing  its  facili- 
ties to  become  outdated.  There  may  be  some 
justification  to  the  charge.  But  the  industry 
is  now  correcting  this  problem.  If  we  do  not 
retain  a  fixed  share  of  increased  domestic  de- 
mand, then  there  will  be  a  Job  loss  since  the 
new  facilities  will  be  able  to  produce  more 
steel  with  less  workers.  Furthermore,  if  the 
increased  domestic  market  is  lost  to  our  own 
producers,  I  am  afraid  that  the  necessary 
continued  movement  to  modernize  will  be 
suspended. 

Another  point  I  wish  to  make  before  I 
finish  concerns  the  argument  about  massive 
foreign  retaliation.  First  of  all.  the  policy  of 
international  trade  relationship  is  an  ac- 
cepted one.  I  doubt  very  much  that  our 
trade  partners  would  engage  in  an  economic 
trade  war  which  would  destroy  that  policy. 
F\irthermore  there  Is  no  attempt  by  the  bill 
to  reverse  the  current  share  of  our  maket 
which  has  already  been  achieved  by  foreign 
producers.  Rather  the  foreign  producers  are 
welcome  to  participate  in  our  continued 
growth  at  the  present  percentage  share. 

It  is  unrealistic,  therefore,  to  think  In 
terms  of  retaliation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  a  need  to  provide  leadership  in  this  area. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee's  ref>ort  urges 
that  "A  world  conference  may  eventually  re- 
store prosperity  to  the  world  steel  industry 
and  thereby  solve  the  problems  that  now  con- 
cern the  domestic  industry.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment should  participate  in  such  a  conference 
with  a  full  understanding  of  all  the  implica- 
tions of  the  somewhat  ominous  trends  that 
imperil  the  U.S.  steel  Industry's  future." 

The  steel  and  Iron  ore  quota  bill  Is  the 
vehicle  for  bringing  about  not  only  the  con- 
ference but  the  resolution  of  this  problem. 

Hence,  I  urge  each  of  you  to  introduce  a  bill 
similar  to  the  'Vanik  bill  and,  furthermore, 
request  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
conduct  hearings  on  it. 


May  27,  1968 


BUSINESS  EXECUTIVES  FOR  PEACE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Business  Executives  Move  for  'Vietnam 
Peace  held  an  outstanding  conference  in 
Washington  on  May  22  titled  "Economic 
and  Social  Consequences  of  the  War  and 
our  National  Goals." 

The  confei-ence  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: 

I.  On  'Vietnam  Peace 

The  war  In  Vietnam  challenges  the  con- 
science and  the  self-interest  of  every  Ameri- 
can. 

Millions  of  Innocent  people  who  have  no 
concern  with  political  power  have  been 
killed,  wounded,  made  homeless,  or  their  pos- 
sessions and  croplands  destroyed,  as  a  mighty 
power  seeks  to  Impose  its  will  upon  Vietnam. 

More  than  20.000  young  Americans  have 
been  killed,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  or- 
dered from  their  homes,  schools,  trades,  and 
careers  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces,  because 
of  this  war. 

The  constitutional  authority  of  the  Con- 
gress to  declare  war  has  been  subverted. 

The  American  society  and  its  economy  have 
been  militarised  to  an  alarming  extent. 

Our  citizens  are  burdened  by  debt,  taxes 
and  inflation,  and  the  fiscal  stability  of  the 
United  States  is  sorely  menaced. 

What  must  be  one  of  the  most  shameful 
consequences  of  this  unhappy  war  is  the 
neglect  of  our  poor,  who  each  day  grow  In 
number  and  distress.  They  cry  out  for  un- 
derstanding and  help,  and  are  treated  to 
rhetoric. 

In  every  field  in  which  we  pride  ourselves — 
education,  housing,  justice,  medical  atten- 
tion, representation — the  poor  are  treated  to 
a  substaiidard  diet.  They  are  promised  In 
words  and  starved  in  deeds. 

II.  On  Taxes 
The  Administration  has  railed  for  a  tax 
increase  and  a  reduction  of  federal  and  do- 
mestic spending.  BEM  is  opposed  to  this  po- 
sition because  the  tax  increase  is  to  pay  for 
the  war  which  should  be  ended  and  the  pro- 
posed spending  reduction  will  destroy  vital 
social  programs  particularly  those  called  for 
by  the  Kerner  Commission  report.  BEM  calls 
for  a  reduction  of  overall  military  expendi- 
tures without  cutting  vital  domestic  appro- 
priations and  without  a  tax  increase. 

HI.  On  Bombing 
The  Administration  has  thus  far  refused 
to  cease  all  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  BEM 
is  opposed  to  this  position  and  calls  for  the 
cessation  of  all  bombing  North  of  the  D.M.Z. 
so  that  actual  peace  talks  can  begin.  If  the 
talks  fall,  w^e  oppose  escalation. 

IV.  On    Foreign    Polictmaking 

The  Administration  has  called  for  a  change 
in  the  direction  of  its  'Vietnam  policy,  but 
has  not  called  for  a  change  of  those  tespon- 
slble  for.  and  committed  to  the  bankrupt 
policy  of  the  past.  BEM  is  opposed  to  this 
position  and  calls  for  the  replacement  of 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  and  Presiden- 
tial Assistant  Walt  Rostow  by  new  men  with 
fresh  perspectives. 

The  Administration's  foreign  policy,  with 
its  obsessive  fear  of  Communism,  led  to 
Vietnam  and  will  lead  to  more  Vletnams  un- 
less its  direction  changes. 

BEM  calls  for  a  complete  reorientation  In 
American  foreign  policy.  A  recognition  that 
we  are  not  the  self-appointed  policemen  of 
the  world — a  recognition  that  the  wave  of 
emerging  natiCknalism  is  not  necessarily  evil, 
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and  that  our  country  should  always  be  mo- 
tivated by  the  desire  for  social  justice. 

The  conference  program  follows : 
BtTsiNESs  Executwes  Move  for  Vietnam 
Peace — Conference  on  Economic  and  So- 
cial Consequences  of  the  War  and  Our 
National  Goals,  Washington,  D  C  May 
22,  1968 

morning  session 
Registration:  9:00  a.m. 
Introduction:  9:45  a.m. 
Speeches  on    "The  Economic  Consequences 
(if   the   War"   Congressman    Henrv   S.    Reuse, 
Democrat,   Wisconsin,   Member   of   the   Joint 
Economic  Committee  and   the  House  Com- 
mittees  on   Banking  and   Currencv   and   on 
Government  Operations;     "International  Fi- 
nancial   Consequences    of    the    War."    Fred- 
erick  Heldrlng.   Senior   Vice-President,   Phil- 
adelphia  National    Bank,   Philadelphia.   Pa. 
Panel     on     economic     consequences     and 
?oals:  Moderator,  Joseph  E.  McDowell.  Pres- 
ident,  Servomatlon   Corp.,   New   York,   N.Y.; 
Edward     Lamb,     Chairman     and     President, 
Li'mb   Enterprises,   Inc.,   Toledo,   Ohio;    Max 
Polevsky,  President,  Scientific  Data  Systems, 
Santa   Monica,   Calif.;    Erwin   A.   Salk,"  Presi- 
dent, Salk.  Ward  A;  Salk.  Inc..  Chicago.  Illi- 
nois; Lee  B.  Tliomas.  Jr.,  President,  Vermont 
American  Corp..  Louisville.  Ky. 
Discussion  from  the  floor. 
Luncheon:  12:15  p.m. 

"The  Domestic  Impact  of  the  War."  Sena- 
tor Joseph  D.  Tydings.  Democrat,  Maryland. 
afternoon  session 
"Some  Human  Problems":   1:45  P.M. 
L.    R.    Mobley,    Statf    Associate    in    Public 
Affairs,  Executive  Development  Department, 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation, 
Port  Washington.  N.Y. 

Panel  on  soc!  '.  consequences  and  goals: 
2:00  P.M. 

The  relationship  of  the  Vietnam  War. 
social  progress  and  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign will  be  discussed  among  other  things: 
Reverend  Marlon  C.  Bascom,  Past  President, 
Interdenominational  Ministers  Alliance,  Bal- 
timore. Md„  Dr.  Timothy  W.  Costello,  Deputy 
Mayor,  City  Administrator,  New  York  City; 
Congressman  P.  Bradford  Morse,  Republican. 
Massachusetts  Member  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee;  William  R.  Rutherford.  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  Atlanta,  Georgia; 
Robert  D,  Stern,  Executive  Vice-President, 
U.S.  Shoe  Corporation.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BEM'S  national  and  chapter  activities- 
4:00  P.M. 

Adjournment:  5:00  P.M. 
(Affiliations    are    given    for    identification 
only.) 

PURPOSES    OF    the    CONFERENCE 

The  purposes  of  the  conference  are: 

1.  To  consider  what  the  Vietnamese  War 
i.5  costing  economically  and  socially. 

2.  To  help  clarify  national  priorities. 

3.  To  impress  upon  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration our  business  views  of  the  war. 

4.  To  enlighten  the  public  through  pub- 
licity and  publications. 

5.  To  Influence  uncommitted  business  ex- 
pcutlves  to  think  and  act  in  regard  to  the 
".var. 

6.  To  Increase  BEM's  membership  and  im- 
pact. 

SCOPE    OF    THE    CONFERENCE 

The  Conference  will  cover  a  broad  range 
of  questions  from  the  point  of  view  of  busi- 
ness executives  who  are  realistically  con- 
cerned (1)  that  our  money  be  sound,  (2) 
:hat  our  taxes  should  not  be  Increased  to 
."iupport  a  war  which  we  believe  is  not  In 
our  national  or  world  interest,  (3)  that  the 
buying  power  of  all  our  people  be  adequate 
(Which  would  make  them  good  customers), 
and  (4)  that  social  stability  be  promoted  to 
give  the  best  opportunities  for  consistent  and 
•vvide-spread    economic    and    social    progress. 

The  speakers  and  panelists  will  cover  some 
of  the  questions  given  below  but  there  will 
not  be  time  to  cover  all  of  them.  The  ques- 
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tlons  are  given  here  because  the  Conference 
will  be  considerably  enriched  if  members 
who  attend  will  consider  them  in  advance, 
especially  as  some  of  them  may  relate  to  the 
experience  of  their  own  companies. 

Economic  questions  and  topics 

What  have  been  the  hidden  costs  of  the 
war  m  terms  of  inflation,  high  interest  rates, 
tight  credit,  and  wage-price  guidelines? 

How  has  the  cost  of  the  war  been  distrib- 
uted? 

Who  has  borne  the  burden  economically? 

The  surtax. 

How  much  de-escalation  of  the  costs  of 
the  war  would  equal  the  expected  returns 
from  the  surtax? 

The  monetary  crisis,  gold,  the  balance  of 
payments  deficit. 

Reduced  research  and  development  ex- 
penditures 

Is  the  war  necessary  for  sustained  econom- 
ic growth  and  employment? 

Is  the  tendency  toward  higher  U.S.  tariffs 
likely  to  shut  us  out  of  potentially  large 
world  markets? 

Have  military  opportunities  and  training 
helped  many  persons  of  low  economic  status? 
How  much  of  this  Is  offset  by  the  loss  of  pro- 
ductive years  of  those  killed  or  maimed, 
physically  or  emotionally? 

Social  (juestions  and  topics 

The  war  and  Its  effect  on  housing,  edu- 
cation, and  jobs. 

What  socially  desirable  programs  have 
been  started  but  perhaps  fatally  curtailed 
by  the  war?  What  has  been  possible  despite 
the  war? 

Social  disorders,  frustration  and  lack  of 
hope  among  many  citizens. 

Riots  and  violence. 

Tendencies  towards  law-breaking 

Tendencies  towards  suppression  of  dissent. 

The  Credibility  Gap— Its  extent  and  con- 
sequences In  Government  and  In  business 
relationships. 

The  effect  of  social  Instability  on  business 
profits  and  development. 
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MENTAL  EFFECTS  OP 
MALNUTRITION 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27,  1968 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  evidence 
continues  to  emerge  in  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee— which  is 
seeking  to  establish  an  American  Com- 
mission on  Hunger— which  .'suggests  that 
early  malnutrition  can  permanently  re- 
tard the  mental  abilities  of  children.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  to  date  no  studies 
have  unequivocally  documented  these 
causal  factors  but  do  indicate  that  these 
conditions  do  exist.  Tlie  implications  of 
these  factors  on  our  .society  are  stagger- 
ing when  one  considers  how  important 
mental  capacity  is  to  an  individual  to 
enable  him  to  take  liis  place  as  a  pro- 
ductive member  of  .society.  Further,  the 
cost  to  America  in  terms  of  wasted  man- 
power, educational  costs,  institutional 
costs  and  increased  welfare  illustrate  the 
dire  need  to  find  answ^ers  to  these  proD- 
lems  now. 

The  following  article  entitled  "Men- 
tal Effects  of  Malnutrition."  by  Peter 
Gwynne,  published  in  the  Technology 
Review  of  May  1967,  documents  some  of 
the  evidence  which  suggests  that  mal- 
nourished children  are  being  denied  the 


hope  of  reaching  their  ultimate  human 

potential: 

Mental   Effects   of  MALNtrrRmoN 
(By  Peter  Gwynne) 

It  Is  a  paradoxical  fact  that  the  great  im- 
provements In  medical  science  and  the  con- 
trol of  disease  during  recent  years  have  given 
rise  to  two  of  the  most  Intractable  problems 
that  the  world  laces  today— the  population 
explosion  and  the  shortage  of  food,  riie  birth 
rate  in  underdeveloped  countries  has  .ilwavs 
been  high,  but  tradltlonallv  the  equally  high 
death  rate  has  ensured  relatlvelv  stableiuim- 
bers  among  the  populations,  flie  Impact  of 
modern  medicine  and  public  health  has 
greatly  Increased  life  expectancv.  So  far 
however,  the  social  and  political  'conditions' 
to  impel  a  similar  decrease  In  the  birth  rate 
have  not  arisen.  As  a  result  the  number  of 
people  in  the  world  is  Increasing  far  faster 
than  food  supplies,  partlcularlv  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped areas,  and  the  majority  of  chil- 
dren born  In  these  regions  come  Into  a  phys- 
ical and  social  environment  that  is  totally 
unable  to  feed  them  adequately. 

The  physical  effects  of  this  early  departure 
irom  the  equality  of  all  men  are  disturbingly 
obvious.  In  general,  children  in  underprivi- 
leged populations  are  -smaller  than  their 
well-fed  counterparts,  quite  regardless  of 
genetic  considerations  such  as  the  height  of 
their  parents.  Nutritional  dlse.ises  such  as 
kwashiorkor  and  marasmus  take  a  heavy  toll 
of  these  children,  and  even  today's  medicine 
must  fight  hard  to  hold  down  the  death  rate 
among  malnourished  voung  children  to  be- 
tween 10  and  30  times  that  among  the  well 
nourished. 

Recently,  evidence  has  been  accumul.uing 
from  laboratory  studies  with  animals  and 
from  field  studies  among  underprivileged  so- 
cieties to  suggest  that  the  effects  of  early 
malnutrition  extend  beyond  children's 
physical  development.  Increasingly  it  ap- 
pears that  lack  of  sufficient  calorles'and  pro- 
tein can  permanently  retard  the  mental  abil- 
ities of  children.  If  this  Is  Indeed  true  over 
300  million  children  under  the  age  of  six 
have  already  lost  the  opportunity  of  realiz- 
ing their  full  human  potential. 

These  implications  of  malnutrition  for 
those  who  survive  It  have  only  begun  to 
emerge  over  the  last  10  years  "  Previously 
workers  In  the  field  had  to  devote  their 
time  and  effort  to  seeking  the  causes  and 
prevention  of  the  appalling  death  rate  from 
malnutrition  among  children.  Only  now  can 
they  begin  to  turn  their  attention  to  those 
who  stay  alive. 

The  picture  built  up  by  the  few  studies  al- 
ready under  way  is  In  many  ways  Just  as 
disturbing  as  the  high  death  rate.  In  order 
to  review  the  present  evidence  for  the  con- 
nection between  malnutrition  and  behavior, 
and  to  design  new  methods  of  studying  the 
link,  experts  from  over  30  nations  gathered 
recently  at  M.I.T.  for  an  international  con- 
ference under  the  title  "Malnutrition,  Learn- 
ing and  Behavior." 

THE  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  conference's  first  two  papers,  by  Dr. 
Angus  Thomson,  of  the  Princess  Mary  Mater- 
nity Hospital,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Eng- 
land, and  Dr.  Molses  Behar.  Director  of  the 
Institute  of  Nutrition  of  Central  America 
and  Panama  (INCAP),  pointed  out  the  con- 
sistent pattern  of  life  among  young  chil- 
dren  In   any  underprivileged  population. 

Children  are  breast  fed  well  Into  their 
second  year  of  life.  Weaning  begins  at  about 
six  months  with  small  amounts  of  food 
regarded  as  acceptable  and  safe  for  Infants, 
such  as  thin  gruel  or  rice.  By  the  time  a 
child  reaches  one  year  of  age  he  is  receiving 
most  of  the  food  the  adults  and  older  chil- 
dren eat — but  with  some  notable  exceptions. 
Certain  items  in  the  adults'  diet,  particular- 
ly meat  and  vegetables  which  are  important 
sources  of  protein,  are  denied  to  the  small 
children  because  they  are  regarded  as  un- 
suitable for  them. 
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The  reasons  for  withholding  these  foods 
from  the  infants  are  many  and  complex;  re- 
ligious and  cultural  taboos  combine  with  un- 
willingness CO  use  frequently  contamined 
food  and  plain  ignorance  oi  nutritional  lac- 
tors  to  deny  the  children  a  properly  bal- 
anced diet  from  the  scanty  amounts  of  food 
available.  The  Muslim  religion,  for  exam- 
ple, forbids  its  followers  to  eat  pork;  orthodox 
Hindus  are  forbidden  beef;  and  certain  Chris- 
tians must  not  eat  goat.  In  most  Impov- 
erished societies,  the  father  traditionally  re- 
ceives the  best  food,  while  the  rest  of  the 
household  must  be  content  with  the  re- 
mainder. And  certain  sources  of  protein, 
notably  cows'  milk,  are  so  germ-ridden  that 
they  would  represent  definite  risks  to  in- 
fants who  have  lost  the  placenuil  immunity 
they  gained  in  the  womb  and  have  not  yet 
built  up  their  own  natural  defenses  to  dis- 
eases. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  of  lowered 
resistance  to  miection  caused  by  malnutri- 
tion, children  fall  foul  of  case-books  of  de- 
bilitating diseases  as  soon  as  weaning  starts. 
Measles  and  whuoping  cough — dise.ises  which 
urbanized  children  do  not  encounter  until 
their  scliool  days,  when  they  are  far  better 
emilpped.  to  combat  them — abound  among 
one-  and  two-year-olds  in  underdeveloped 
societies.  Even  more  serious  are  the  diarrheal 
diseases  that  the  unsanitary  environment 
makes  a  natural  hazard  of  life. 

To  .\dd  to  their  troubles,  the  young  chil- 
dren aimply  receive  insufficient  quantities  of 
food.  The  purpose  of  giving  infants  adult  food 
is  to  allow  tnem  to  develop  the  taste  for  it 
rather  than  to  provide  nutritive  value.  And 
as  the  children  i;et  older  their  mother '.s  milk 
becomes  increasingly  inadequate  in  proteins 
and  calories.  Thus,  at  a  time  wiien  they  .ire 
going  through  the  traumatic  process  of  wean- 
ing, and  Srst  coming  up  against  disease,  the 
underprivileged  children  are  made  nutrition- 
ally backward. 

The  synergistic  effort  of  malnutrition  and 
disease  is  reflected  in  the  i^rowth  patterns  of 
children  in  different  underprivileged  societies 
with  alarming  consistency.  For  the  first  six 
months  of  their  lives,  when  breast  milk  sup- 
plies all  their  nutritional  needs,  the  children 
thrive;  in  fact  they  ijam  weight  and  height 
;is  fast  as.  or  even  faster  than,  groups  of  well- 
fed  urbaia  cnikiren  But  as  soon  as  they  face 
the  twin  Impact  of  weaniny  and  disease  their 
growth  rate  takes  a  downward  turn  compared 
with  the  well  fed  Not  until  the  age  of  four 
years  does  their  rate  of  growth  catch  up  with 
that  of  urban  children,  and  they  never  make 
up  the  physical  development  lost  in  these 
early  years. 

Dr.  Behar  gave  vivid  illustration  that  the 
pattern  of  feeding  and  growth  crosses  cul- 
tural and  racial  boundaries.  Studies  .among 
underprivileged  groups  in  Guatemala.  South 
India.  Uganda.  Mexico.  Thailand.  New  Guinea, 
and  China  show  the  same  principles  of  infant 
feeding — prolonged  breast  feeding,  supple- 
mentary solid  preparations  introduced  late, 
in  small  quantities  and  p>oorly  selected — and 
the  same  dcpressms  fall  in  growth  rate  at  six 
months. 

There  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that, 
among  malnutrition  and  disease,  the  former 
is  the  predominant  partner  In  its  effect  on 
physical  development.  Dr.  W.  R.  F.  ColUs, 
of  the  University  of  Lagos,  reported  a  study 
among  children  In  two  groups  of  Nigerian 
villages:  one  group  of  children  had  enough 
to  eat,  but  the  other  did  not. 

The  growth  curves  for  both  groups  re- 
mained well  below  those  of  a  control  group  of 
urban  children  between  six  months  and 
three  years,  when  the  effects  of  disease  were 
at  their  worst.  But  by  four  and  a  half  years 
the  adequately  fed  children  had  begun  to 
catch  up  with  the  growth  of  the  controls, 
and  by  10  years  they  had  reached  virtually 
the  same  average  heights.  In  contrast,  the 
malnourished  children  fell  further  behind 
the  growth  of  the  controls  as  they  became 
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older.  Thus,  it  appears  that,  while  disease 
slows  up  physical  development  temporarily, 
malnutrition  slows  it  down  permanently. 

MALNUTRITION  IN  THE  LABOHATOBV 

The  connection  between  lack  of  food  In 
early  life  and  physical  retardation  Is  per- 
haps not  surprising.  But  why  should  mal- 
nutrition in  early  years  also  be  suspected 
of  having  an  effect  on  the  brain?  One  very 
strong  reason  for  Investigating  a  connection 
is  that  by  three  years  of  age  a  child's  brain 
has  reached  80  per  cent  of  Its  full  size, 
though  the  child  has  only  grown  to  about 
20  per  cent  of  his  full  height.  In  animals  the 
proportion  between  growth  rates  of  the 
brain  and  body  Is  similar,  but  of  course 
they  attain  this  amount  of  development  far 
faster;  rats,  for  example,  achieve  80  per  cent 
of  their  brain  growth  by  four  weeks  and 
pigs  by  eight  to  10  weeks. 

Because  their  brain  growth  is  so  rapid, 
animals  have  been  used  in  the  laboratory 
to  provide  much  of  the  evidence  that  sug- 
gests a  link  between  malnutrition  and  be- 
havior. In  addition  experimenters  in  the 
laboratory  can  remove,  or  compensate  for, 
the  many  envlrG:i.nental  factors  that  in- 
evitably influence  field  studies  on  human 
populations,  and  can  look  specifically  at  ex- 
tremes of  undernourishment.  But  scientists 
must  exercise  great  caution  in  extending  the 
results  of  animal  studies  to  humans. 

In  setting  out  to  study  animals,  the  ques- 
tion arises  of  whether  it  is  possible  to  meas- 
ure quantitatively  any  damage  that  mal- 
nutrition causes  to  the  brain.  The  effects 
of  malnutrition  on  animals'  behavior  has 
been  demonstrated  clearly  enough,  but  can 
we  relate  tiie  behavioral  changes  to  physical 
parameters  in  the  developing  brain? 

The  acttial  weight  of  the  brain  is  a  notori- 
ously poor  index  of  its  state  of  develop- 
ment, but  the  concentration  of  various  brain 
constituents — lipids — may  give  a  more  help- 
ful indication  of  the  brain's  physical  state. 
according  to  work  on  undernourished  pigs 
reported  by  Dr.  John  Dobbing.  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Child  Health  at  the  University  of 
London.  He  found  strong  evidence  that  the 
concentrations  of  certain  lipids  fall  below 
their  nonnal  values  under  early  malnutri- 
tion and  do  not  improve  even  when  the  pigs 
xre  put  back  onto  a  normal  diet. 

Similar  studies  on  rats  suggested  strongly 
that  undernutrition  in  the  period  when  the 
brain  is  growing  at  its  fastest  rate  restricts 
Its  growth  seriously  and  permanently.  Dr. 
Dobblng's  team  separated  rats  into  two 
groups  of  litters  at  birth:  the  privileged  lit- 
ters contained  three  rats  apiece  and  so  each 
had  ample  access  to  the  mother's  milk;  the 
underprivileged  Utters  of  15  to  20  were  inade- 
quately nursed.  At  weaning,  when  they  were 
three  weeks  old.  all  the  rats  had  access  to 
unlinuted  food  until  they  were  28  weeks  old: 
then  they  were  killed  and  examined.  Tlie  un- 
derprivileged rats  had  a  detinite  deficit  of 
cert.aln  brain  lipids.  Prolonging  the  malnu- 
trition beyond  the  weaning  period  appeared 
to  have  no  greater  effect  on  the  concentra- 
tions of  these  lipids. 

These  studies  are  significant  because  rats' 
brains  grow  fastest  dtiring  their  first  three 
weeks  of  life.  The  equivalent  vulnerable  pe- 
riod in  human  babies  comes  in  the  last  few 
weeks  in  the  womb  and  the  first  few  months 
after  birth.  If  there  is  any  true  analogy, 
therefore,  the  fo-called  dysmature  babies — 
who  are  born  at  full  term,  but  have  the  size 
and  development  of  premature  babies — 
would  appear  to  have  suffered  some  perma- 
nent mental  damage  at  birth. 

A  slightly  different  approach  to  measuring 
brain  damage  was  highlighted  by  R.  J.  C. 
Stewart,  of  the  National  Institute  for  Medical 
Research  In  London.  In  collaboration  with 
Professor  B.  S.  Piatt  he  has  carried  out 
studies  on  malnutrition  In  pigs  and  dogs,  ex- 
amining brain  cells,  electroencephalograms 
and  the  state  of  the  spinal  cords  for  evidence 
of  damage  to  the  central  nervous  system. 
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Definite  physical  damage  occurred  in  pigs 
fed  upKjn  diets  low  In  calories  and  proteins; 
further,  the  extent  of  damage  and  behavioral 
disorders  became  more  severe  the  earlier  the 
animals  were  put  onto  the  diet. 

The  work  on  dogs  was  designed  to  take 
m.^lnutrition  back  into  intra-uterlne  life. 
Puppies  from  underfed  mothers  were  di- 
vided into  two  groups  on  weaning,  one  given 
a  diet  of  low-protein  value  and  the  other  a 
high-protein  diet.  Two  groups  of  puppies 
from  normal  mothers  were  put  onto  the  same 
diets,   as  controls. 

The  puppies  from  the  malnourisheci 
mothers  were  small  at  birth  and  classed  :is 
dysmature.  At  weaning  they  weighed  far  les.s 
than  the  normal  puppies,  walked  with  stifT- 
legged  gaits,  and  showed  head  tremors.  The 
group  of  these  puppies  who  then  received 
the  high-protein  diet  at  weaning  gradually 
lost  their  nervous  characteristics  and  began 
to  catch  up  in  development  with  the  group 
well  nourished  throughout. 

Puppies  born  of  normal  mothers  who  first 
received  a  deficient  diet  at  weaning  gradual- 
ly developed  stiff  hind  legs  and  head  tremors 
and  tended  to  become  convulsive.  After  four 
or  five  months  this  behavior  was  reduced 
but  it  never  disappeared  entirely. 

More  dramatic  changes  occurred  in  the 
puppies  subject  to  a  continuously  deficient 
diet.  They  became  hyperirritable  and  lacked 
Interest  in  the  outside  world.  When  they 
could  be  Induced  to  move  they  did  so  with 
a  kangaroo-like  hop,  as  all  four  legs  were 
stiff.  Tliey  commonly  suffered  convulsions, 
and  some  of  the  dogs  died  in  the  midst  of 
them.  .'\t  about  12  weeks  the  does'  condition 
generally  Improved,  but  their  recovery  wa.s 
never  complete.  Although  the  ratio  of  brain 
weight  to  body  weight  hardly  differed  from 
that  in  normal  animals,  changes  in  the 
chemical  composition,  appearance  and  elec- 
trical activity  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  spina! 
cord,  gave  ample  evidence  of  Irreversible 
damage  brought  about  by  malnutrition. 

STtTDIES       AMONG       DEPRIVED       POPtJLATIONS 

Even  when  one  is  dealing  with  animals  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  isolate  the  effects  due 
directly  to  malnutrition  from  those  brought 
about  by  social  lactors.  When  we  turn  to 
humans,  the  problem  becomes  immenselv 
more  difficult.  Malnourished  people  do  not 
exist  randomly  among  better-fed  neighbors: 
they  are  gathered  together  in  groups  whicii 
are  at  the  mercy  of  interwoven  social, 
cultural,  political,  and  economic  depriva- 
tions, as  well  as  nutritional  ones.  It  is  little 
cause  for  wonder,  therefore,  that  few  studies 
have  yet  emerged  of  the  relationship  between 
malnutrition  and  human  learning  and 
behavior. 

The  difficulties  of  measuring  the  mental 
effects  of  undernourishment  in  animals  pale 
into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the 
problems  of  measuring  any  meaningful  ef- 
fect, physical  or  mental.  In  human  popula- 
tions. Even  the  universally  small  size  of  peo- 
ple in  malnourished  societies  might  be 
basically  a  genetic  effect — their  adaptation 
through  many  generations  to  the  shortage 
of  food.  And  might  not  urbanized,  privileged 
babies  in  fact  be  overfed? 

At  some  pKDlnt,  obviously,  researchers  must 
stop  speculating  and  start  measuring  some- 
thing. Apart  from  I.Q.  tests,  whose  results 
can  be  rather  equivocal  indicators  of  ment.il 
development,  a  useful  Index  of  brain  growth 
and  development  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
nutritional  factors  Is  the  clrcimiference  of  a 
child's  head.  (I  must  stress,  however,  that 
this  Is  meanlngrful  only  when  one  is  compar- 
ing average  values  for  groups  of  privileged 
and  underprivileged.  Experts  hasten  to  deny 
that  the  fact  that  women  generally  have 
smaller  head  circumferences  than  men  means 
that  they  are  any  less  Intelligent.  But  the 
large  differences  in  average  head  circumfer- 
ence between  groups  of  privileged  and  un- 
privileged are  very  likely  associated  with  dif- 
ferences In  Intelligence.) 
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One  of  the  most  dramatic  pieces  of  evi- 
dence to  relate  malnutrition  with  retardation 
of  brain  growth  has  come  from  a  South  Afri- 
can study  based  on  measurements  of  head 
circumference,  among  others.  Drs.  P  M. 
Smythe  and  Mavis  tttoch,  of  the  Ked  Cross 
Hospital  in  Cape  Town.  South  Africa,  have 
been  observing  two  groups  of  Cape  Colored 
children  since  1955.  As  the  malnourished 
group  they  selected  the  20  most  grossly  un- 
dernourished children  they  could  find;  they 
also  selected  a  control  group  matched  with 
these  children  for  sex  and  age.  During  the 
period  of  observation  the  average  head  cir- 
cumference of  the  malnourished  children  has 
remained  consl.stently  one  inch  smaller  than 
the  average  for  the  controls.  In  addition,  the 
electroencephalograms  of  the  undernourished 
group  have  shown  more  abnormalities  which 
can  be  related  to  behavioral  disorders;  the 
rhlkiren  in  this  group  have  advanced  less  in 
school  than  the  controls,  and  they  have  per- 
formed poorly  on  intelligence  tests. 

When  Drs.  Smythe  and  Stoch  published  a 
preliminary  account  of  their  wcrk  In  1963. 
their  conclusion  that  malnutrition  was  in- 
deed the  cause  of  the  mental  retardation 
evoked  widespread  doubt,  becau.'-e  of  the 
complicating  social  factors  Involved.  Alcohol- 
ism, illegitimacy,  and  broken  homes  abound- 
ed among  the  undernourished  group,  while 
the  controls  came  from  reasonably  stable 
homes.  However.  Dr.  Stoch  reported  that  the 
living  conditions  of  two  thirds  of  the  under- 
nourished group  have  steadily  improved  over 
the  years  without  obvious  effect  on  their 
mental  development.  Tl;us  she  reiterated  her 
belief  that  early  malnutrition  was  the  prime 
cause  of  the  children's  defective  intellectual 
development 

Dr.  Joaquin  Cravioto.  now  of  the  Hospital 
Infantil  de  Mexico  in  Mexico  City,  who  is  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  field  studies  of  malnutri- 
tion, used  psychological  tests  to  measure  in- 
tellectual abilities  in  a  study  among  cliildren 
of  school  age  in  a  rural  Guatemalan  village, 
in  a  project  under  the  auspices  of  INCAP. 
In  these  tests  the  children  were  asked  to  re- 
place differently  shaped  wooden  blocks  in 
corresponding  holes,  and  to  indicate  whether 
a  hand  moving  behind  a  screen  traced  out 
the  same  shape  as  the  object  in  front  of 
them,  and  whether  a  block  they  could  feel 
behind  a  screen  was  the  same  as  one  they 
could  see. 

Dr.  Cravioto's  team  selected  the  children  in 
the  village  according  to  their  weight  or  height 
(for  age>,  and  chose  to  observe  the  relative 
performances  of  the  upper  and  lower  quar- 
tlles  of  weight  or  height.  The  children's 
heights  appeared  to  have  no  relationship  with 
those  of  their  parents,  and  the  team  there- 
fore assumed  that  the  smaller  children  were 
undernovirished.  As  control  groups,  the  team 
observed  two  similar  sets  of  upperclass  urban 
children:  the  heights  of  these  children  did 
depend  on  their  parents'  heiehts.  and  pre- 
sumably reflected  genetic  factors. 

The  children  in  the  urban  groups  per- 
formed consistently  better  on  the  psychologi- 
cal tests  than  those  in  the  rural  groups  at  all 
ages,  and  the  two  urban  groups  showed  no 
difference  in  performance.  However,  the  taller 
children  in  the  rural  group  scored  consistent- 
ly higher  than  their  shorter  contemporaries, 
again  suggesting  the  influence  of  malnutri- 
tion on  mental  abilities. 

THE  NEED  FOR  FIELD  STtTDIES 

Such  evidence,  convincing  as  it  may  ap- 
pear. In  no  way  proves  the  primary  connec- 
tion between  malnutrition  and  behavior.  Tlie 
studies  completed  so  far  are  but  small  drops 
in  a  very  large  ocean,  most  of  which  has  yet 
to  be  navigated. 

Dr.  Cravioto.  In  common  with  other  speak- 
ers, was  at  pains  to  stress  the  complicated 
pattern  of  cause  and  effect  between  cultural 
and  nutritional  factors  and  behavior.  Put  at 
its  simplest  level,  the  conference  was  aiming 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  decide  the  relative  applicability  of  two 
models  for  the  cause  of  retarded  learning 
behuvior,  which  are  best  expressed  in  dia- 
gr.^mmatlc  form: 
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But  of  course  such  simplified  portrayals 
bear  little  relationship  with  reality,  and  the 
evidence  is  too  scanty  to  provoke  decisions 
on  any  model  of  the  relative  effects  of  social 
.ind  nutritional  factors  In  view  of  the  vital 
implications  i  the  subject,  it  is  essential  now 
to  set  up  field  studies  in  many  underprivi- 
leged areas,  and  the  final  day  of  the  three- 
day  conference  was  devoted  to  discussions  of 
the  nature  of  future  field  studies. 

Dr.  Cipri.mo  A.  Canosa,  of  INCAP.  set  out 
the  basic  framework  for  any  field  study: 

The  team  must  take  a  longitudinal  ap- 
proach, following  a  group  of  children  through 
their  early  years  until  they  have  reached  six 
or  seven. 

A  preliminary  phase  is  vitally  Important 
in  any  study.  During  this  period  the  team 
has  the  opportunity  to  study  its  target  popu- 
lation and  '.'ork  out  their  basic  methods. 

The  team  must  evolve  suitable  methods  of 
mca.^uring  the  state  of  nutrition,  mental  de- 
velopment, and  sociocultural  patterns  of 
population  grotips  and  individuals. 

Studies  must  involve  scientists  from  a 
variety  of  diverse  disciplines,  to  integrate  the 
biological  and  sociological  aspects  of  the 
study  harmoniously  into  a  single  working 
unit,  as  well  as  to  add  credibility  to  the  re- 
sults. 

One  such  study.  In  its  third  year,  is  being 
run  by  a  team  under  Dr.  Cravioto's  direction, 
in  a  village  in  northern  Mexico.  Although  the 
inhabitants  form  a  homogeneous  community, 
there  is  sufficient  variation  in  socio-economic 
conditions  to  give  the  team  confidence  that 
differences  in  nutritional  status  will  be  mcas- 
'irable. 

Then  years  of  cross-sectional  studies  laid 
the  ground  for  the  effort,  and  the  first  year 
of  the  seven-year  study  proper  formed  the 
peliminary  phase.  During  the  second  year, 
which  ended  last  January  31.  the  team  se- 
lected 300  rhildren  born  during  the  year. 
For  the  remaining  five  years  of  the  study  "they 
will  keep  detailed  records  of  every  aspect  of 
the  lives  of  these  children  and  their  fami- 
lies— records  of  disease  in  the  families,  of 
the  relationships  between  mothers  and  chil- 
dren, of  psychological  tests,  of  family  diets, 
and  of  every  factor  which  shapes  the  total 
environment  of  the  children  in  any  way. 

AVOIDING    THE    CLASH    OF    CULTtTRES 

Away  from  the  scene  of  the  action  it  Is 
easy  to  talk  analytically  of  underprivileged, 
malnourished  populations,  but  the  worker  In 
the  field  must  eventually  face  the  problem  of 
.scientific  detachment  versus  human  involve- 
ment. Can  one  dispassionately  compile  statis- 
tics of  human  suffering  without  lending  a 
hand? 

In  a  way  the  solution  is  an  easy  one:  the 
food  is  not  available  to  give.  "The  study 
groups  can  only  offer  advice  on  liow  to  eke 
out  the  food  available  more  profitably.  TTie 
attitude  of  Dr.  Cravioto's  team  Is  probably 
typical.  They  w-lU  willingly  offer  advice  to 
anyone  who  asks  them  for  it:  such  advice 
consists  of  planning  a  suitable  diet  for  all 
the  family  on  the  basis  of  the  family's  budget. 
Already  they  have  found  that  It  is  only  the 
most  forward-looking  members  of  the  com- 
munity— the  innovators — who  come  to  them. 
The  remainder  appear  to  be  unaware  of  their 
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need — or  perhaps  Insist  on  waiting  lor  proof 
that  the  advice  will  produce  results. 

This  observation  poses  another  problem. 
How  far  .-should  scientists  impose  their  own 
scientific  ideas,  derived  from  alien  cultures, 
on  communities  which  have  adapted  to  near- 
starvation  and  treat  it  as  a  basic  lact  of 
life?  In  introducing  undernourished  popula- 
tions to  such  Western  foods  as  dried  milk 
powder  we  may  be  putting  at  risk  the  whole 
ecology  of  ihelr  existence.  Dr.  Thomson 
referred  to  a  village  in  West  Africa  where 
dried  milk  Is  known  as  'the  stuff  which 
causes  diarrhea"  — it  does  just  this  bec:u;se  It 
is  administered  In  unsanitary,  filthy  con- 
ditions. 

However,  the  general  picture  is  more  en- 
couraging than  this  example  suggests.  New 
high-protein  foods,  based  on  oilseeds  such  as 
soybean,  peunut.s,  and  cottonseed  are  proving 
readily  acceptable  among  undernourished 
populations.  Fish  protein  concentrate  will 
.sofjii  be  available.  Genetically  improved  vari- 
eties of  corn  and  rice  are  now  available,  and 
work  is  in  progress  to  improve  surghu  and 
wheat  as  well.  Single-cell  protein,  produced 
from  petroleum  and  natural  gas  as  energy 
sources,  is  in  prospect,  and  many  synthetic 
nutrients  are  available. 

The  problem  of  world  food  shortage  l.s.  of 
coxirse.  far  from  solved.  But  the  fact  that 
scientists  can  now  turn  their  attention  to 
the  liealth  of  the  survivors  of  early  malnutri- 
tion rather  than  spend  their  time  predomi- 
nantly in  merely  ensuring  survival  suggests 
that  progress  Is  being  made.  The  field  studies 
now  under  way  should  provide  valuable  un- 
derstanding of  the  effects  of  malnutrition 
on  learning  and  behavior.  Hopefullv.  the  ap- 
plication of  science  and  technology  to  the 
solution  of  the  world's  food  shnrtrges  will 
In  time  remove  the  pr<^hlem  altogether 
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HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

OF    SOtTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27,  1968 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Soeaker.  for  those 
v.-ho  are  interested  in  honest  reporting.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  vei-j-  forthrieht  commentary  by 
Mr.  Dean  LivinRston.  editor  of  the 
Orangebure.  S.C..  Times  and  Democrat, 
who  is  a  man  of  the  hlehe.^t  inteprity, 

James  Hoagland.  a  repoi'ter  for  the 
Washington  Po.'^t.  had  a  very  distorted 
stoi-j'  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  hit  over  the  head  by  one  of 
the  demonstrators  which  required  a 
number  of  stitches,  and  his  article  was 
wi-itten  prior  to  his  recovery  from  this 
most  unfortunate  accident.  At  any  rate. 
I  assume  that  this  is  the  case,  because 
it  is  inconceivable  that  anyone  would 
give  such  a  biased  and  completely  fic- 
tional report  on  the  situation  in  Orange- 
burg. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  stor>'  which  appeared  in  a 
number  of  newspapers  concerning  a 
speech  by  Mr.  Livingston,  as  follows: 
Metropolitan  Newspapers  Charged  Wrrn 
MALiciors  Distortion   of  Facts 

Los  Angeles. — A  scorching  criticism  of 
some  of  the  nation's  larger  newspapers  was 
delivered  here  Friday  by  a  South  Carolina 
newsman  who  charged  his  city  was  "de- 
famed" by  news  coverage  of  a  race  riot  that 
occurred  there. 
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Speaking  before  the  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Newspaper  Association,  Dean 
B.  Livingston,  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Orangeburg,  S.C,  Times  and  Democrat  aimed 
charges  of  "malicious  distortion  of  facts"  at 
metropolitan  newspapers  such  as  the  Atlanta 
Jovirnal,  Waishington  Post  and  L08  Angeles 
Times. 

Livingston  spoke  on  the  February  racial 
incident  In  Orangeburg,  a  South  Carolina 
city  of  some  15.000  persons,  in  which  three 
Negro  students  were  killed  In  a  confronta- 
tion with  state  troopers  on  the  college  cam- 
pus. 

"The  facta  on  what  happened  in  Orange- 
burg were  so  twisted  by  much  of  the  nation's 
press."  Livingston  declared,  that  the  news- 
men who  were  eyewitnesses  to  the  shooting 
were  embarrassed  to  be  identified  In  the  same 
ranks  with  the  writers  of  fiction  who  came 
to  the  city  under  the  guise  of  reporting. 

Livingston  was  one  of  the  newsmen  who 
eyewltnessed  the  shooting.  He  said  'appar- 
ently the  truth  no  longer  counts  with  the 
larger  newspapers  They're  looking  for  sensa- 
tionalism with  a  total  disregard  for  facts" 

The  South  Carolina  editor  said  one  of  the 
primary 'reasons  for  "the  unf.ictual  reporting 
out  of  Orahgeburg  during  the  crisis"  was  be- 
cause many  of  the  newspapers  sent  inexperi- 
enced reporters  into  the  city  who  were  "more 
Interested  in  seeing  the  glorification  of  their 
bylines  than  they  were  In  writing  about  what 
actually  happened  " 

He  accused  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  "fall- 
ing back  into  the  throes  of  'yellow  journal- 
Ism'  which  prevailed  in  New  York  City  near 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

"Looking  over  this  great  city  of  Los  An- 
geles." Livingston  said,  "it's  hard  for  me  to 
believe  that  the  Los  Angeles  Times  is  so  hard 
up  for  money  that  It  has  to  print  intentional 
Lies  In  order  to  sell  newspapers. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be 
enough  to  write  truth  about  here  rather  than 
send  a  reporter  some  3,000  miles  away  to 
write  fiction." 

Livingston  s  criticism  of  the  Atlanta  Jour- 
nal was  linked  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  also. 

"The  Atlanta  paper."  he  said,  "based  Its 
editorial  comments  on  what  it  called  'an  ex- 
haustive study  of  what  happened  m  Orange- 
burg' by  Jack  Nelson  of  Los  Angeles." 

Nelson's  report  on  Orangeburg,  Livingston 
continued  was  so  "ridiculous  and  so  false  that 
I'm  sure  even  many  of  the  students  who  were 
Involved  In  the  riot  had  a  ball  laughing  over 
It." 

Someday,  Livingston  added,  "the  FBI  will 
reveal  exactly  what  happened  in  Orangeburg 
on  the  night  of  the  shooting  and  upon  learn- 
ing the  truth  the  editors  in  Atlanta  and  Los 
Angeles  will  hold  their  heads  down  in 
shame." 

The  Washington  Post  came  under  fire  from 
the  South  Carolina  newsman  for  printing 
what  he  charged  was  "two-bit  Journalism." 

The  Post,  he  said,  was  the  victim  of  "In- 
ferior newspaperlng  '  on  the  part  of  one  of 
Its  reporters.  Livingston  said  the  reporter  dis- 
patched to  cover  the  story  for  the  Post 
"simply  had  a  great  imagination." 

The  reporter,  Livingston  continued,  "didn't 
have  enough  knowledge  of  and  experience  in 
refwrtlng  to  know  how  to  distinguish  fact 
from  Action. 

"The  young  man.  a  native  of  South  Caro- 
lina, evidently  found  the  story  too  big  to 
handle  so  rather  than  bother  with  the  facta 
he  decided  to  write  his  own  version.  He  took 
the  easy  way  out.  Fiction  is  always  easier  to 
write  tlian  truth." 

Livingston  appealed  to  the  editors  and  pub- 
lishers attending  the  convention  to  use  their 
more  able  and  experienced  reporters  in  the 
coverage  of  racial  Incidents.  There  Is  a  great 
difference  between  writing  the  details  of  a 
crisis  than  that  of  writing  up  a  Little  League 
baseball  game,  he  added. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  RETARDED  CHIL- 
DREN, 'WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS 
CIVIC-MINDED  GROUP,  SPONSORS 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  "SUNSHINE 
VILLAGE  "  IN  CHICOPEE,  FOR  SUM- 
MER RECREATION  AND  EDUCA- 
TIONAL  PROGRAMS 
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HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Friends 
of  Retarded  Children  of  Western  Massa- 
chusetts are  making  an  invaluable  con- 
tribution to  enrich  the  lives  of  these 
exceptional  children  by  sponsoring  con- 
struction of  Sunshine  Village  in  Chicopee, 
Mass.,  a  S250.000  nursei-y  and  camp  facil- 
ity which  will  provide  summer  recreation 
programs  for   15,000  retarded  children. 

As  the  former  chaiiinan  of  the  annual 
fundraising  drive  for  the  Hampden 
County  Association  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren, and  recipient  of  the  association's 
1958  merit  award  for  my  "efforts  in  the 
Congress  on  behalf  of  retarded  children," 
I  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  at  the 
groundbreaking  ceremony  on  Saturday. 
April  27,  1968. 

Mr.  P.  Joseph  Casey  of  Chicopee  was 
chairman  of  the  successful  fiuidraising 
drive  for  the  Friends  of  the  Retarded 
Children.  The  buildings  at  Sunshine  Vil- 
lage will  be  completed  next  month  and 
will  accommodate  retarded  children  from 
communities  in  Hampden  County  and 
the  townis  of  South  Hadley  and  Granby 
during  the  coming  summer  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks a  most  interesting  story  on  the 
groundbreaking  ceremony  and  descrip- 
tion of  Sunshine  Village,  written  by 
Miss  Cai-ol  Smiegel  for  the  Springfield 
Sunday  Republican,  of  April  28.  1968: 

Ground  Broken  for  8250.000  Center  in 
Chicopee   for   Retarded  Children 
(  By  Carol  Smiegel ) 

Area  dignitaries  and  officials  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Ret.arded  Children  of  Western  Massa- 
chusetts Saturday  attended  ground-breaking 
ceremonies  for  a  new  S250.000  nursery  and 
summer  camp  for  retarded  children  In 
Chicopee. 

The  new  center,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
area.  Is  located  on  a  10-acre  site,  next  to 
Burnett  Road  School. 

WILL    SERVE    15,000 

"Sunshine  'Village"  the  name  which  It  has 
been  given,  is  the  product  of  a  civic-minded 
group  of  individuals.  Friends  of  the  Retarded 
Children,  formed  to  provide  a  summer  recrea- 
tion residence,  nursery  and  sheltered  work- 
shop for  the  15.000  retarded  children  of 
Hampden  County,  South  Hadley  and  Granby. 

The  program,  part  of  which  was  held  in- 
doors at  Burnett  School,  was  attended  by 
more  than  200  interested  residents  and  many 
of  the  business  and  professional  leaders  of 
the  Pioneer  Valley  communities. 

The  program  began  with  songs  by  the 
Chicopee  Scliools  Choral  Group  and  the 
Westover  Theater  Guild  Chorus. 

Next,  the  Invocation  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  FYederlck  F.  Drlftmier,  pa.'-tor  of  South 
Congregational  Church.  Springfield,  followed 
by  messages  from  Dr.  George  E.  Membrlno, 
executive  vice-president  of  F.O.R.C.  and  su- 
perintendent of  Chicopee  Schools;  Dr.  Burton 
Blatt,  assistant  commissioner  for  mental  re- 
tardation; Rt.  Rev.  M3gr.  Joseph  C.  Fenton, 


pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Chicopee;  and 
the  Rev.  Edward  J.  Kroyak,  director  of  Cathe- 
dral High  School  who  offered  a  prayer  for  the 
blessing  of  the  land. 

BOLAND    IS    SPEAKER 

U.S.  Rep.  Edward  P.  Boland,  D-Sprlngfleld, 
addressed  the  group  and  took  part  In  ground- 
breaking ceremonies. 

Each  speaker  talked  of  the  association,  its 
attempts  to  acknowledge  the  needs  of  re- 
tarded youngsters,  and  noted  some  of  the 
center's  outstanding  facilities. 

The  buildings,  scheduled  for  completion  in 
June,  win  include  a  day  nursery,  to  give  pre- 
school assistance  to  prepare  the  child  for 
further  education  in  regular  school  systems; 
and  a  training  class,  in  which  volunteers  will 
work  with  yiungsters  in  the  classes  assisting 
them  in  the  use  of  various  visual  and  hear- 
ing aids. 

POR    RECREATION 

Another  section  will  be  designed  as  a  rec- 
reation room  for  the  entertainment  of  chil- 
dren who  enjoy  many  of  the  programs  of 
normal  yoimgsters.  Dancing,  all  types  of 
games,  and  apparatus  to  assist  them  In  physi- 
cal developments  will  be  offered. 

Other  areas  Include  a  kitchen  and  snack 
bar,  a  first  aid  room,  laboratories  and  direc- 
tors conference  rooms. 

While  the  center  will  provide  much-needed 
summer  recreation  facilities,  it  will  also  pro- 
vide a  year-round  nursery,  sheltered  work- 
shop activities  and  recreation  and  training. 
It  also  may  be  expanded  to  include  a  50-bed 
dormitory. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  speeches,  partici- 
pants In  the  ground-breaking  exercises  filed 
out  to  the  site  of  the  center. 

Those  taking  part  In  traditional  ceremonies 
were  Mayor  Richard  H.  Demers,  mayor  of 
Chicopee;  George  O.  Fontaine,  building  su- 
pervisor; Mrs.  Joseph  Cote,  secretary  of 
F.O.R.C;  Congressman  Boland;  Dr.  Mem- 
brlno; John  Glokas,  president  of  F.O.R.C. 
and  Jay  Mercer,  president  of  the  Chicopee 
Jaycees 

Gold-plated  shovels  In  hand,  each  official 
broke  ground,  In  turn  starting  construction 
on  one  of  the  area's  most  needed  facilities. 


THE  UPRISING  OF  THE  WARSAW 
GHETTO:  THE  LEGEND  OF  YES- 
TERDAY AND  THE  REALITY  OF 
TODAY 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  27,  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Dr.  Joseph  L.  Lichten,  director  of  the 
Department  of  Intercultural  Affairs, 
Anti-Defamation  League,  delivered  an 
excellent  address  to  the  Association  of 
Polish- American  Journalists,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Overseas  Press  Club. 

Dr.  Lichten  has  placed  the  uprising  of 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  in  proper  perspective, 
and  I  recommend  his  remarks  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

Dr.  Lichten 's  address  follows : 
The  Uprising  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto:  The 

Legend  of  Yesterday  and  the  Reality  of 

TO.IAY 

(An  address  by  Dr.  Joseph  L.  Lichten,,  di- 
rector, Depvartment  of  Intercultural  Affairs, 
Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth, 
at  the  Overseas  Press  Club,  New  York, 
April  18,  1968) 

We  have  assembled  together  to  remember 
and  honor  the  heroic  fighters  of  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  uprising,  on  the  twenty-flfth  anni- 
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versary  of  their  bra%'e  deed.  Since  that  em- 
battled April  of  1943,  we  have  met  thus  every 
year,  to  grieve  for  them;  and  their  epic  act 
has  become  a  legend  of  courage  and  a  legacy 
of  valor,  so  much  so  that  It  has  been  In- 
corporated Into  the  Jewish  liturgy  for  the 
Passover  holiday. 

Yet,  we  do  not  feel  as  though  we  are  at- 
tending an  observance  of  an  event  which 
belongs  to  the  past,  a  segment  of  lilstory 
gone  from  our  day-to-day  lives.  It  is  too  early 
for  that.  The  Warsaw  Ghetto  uprising  Is  too 
close,  too  deeply  engraved  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  contemporary  generations,  for 
us  to  regard  that  .superhuman  struggle  dis- 
passionately, or  to  restrict  commemoration 
of  It  to  stone  memorials  or  metal  plaques 
or  even  poetic  valedictories.  Perhaps  the  fa- 
mous Polish  f)oet  Cyprian  Kamll  Norwld  was 
right  when  he  said  that  the  past  Is  nothing 
undefined  and  unknown,  where  we  have 
never  been  before;  tlie  past  also  It  is  rather 
the  present,  only  a  little  farther  from  us. 

But  the  vividness  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto 
uprising  has  another  reason,  an  unusual — 
indeed,  extraordinary — reason  that  is  almost 
without  precedent.  It  Is  that  the  revolt  Is 
again  being  given  broad  press  coverage  today. 
In  April  of  1968.  both  overseas  and  here  In 
the  United  States.  We  would  be  gladdened 
by  this  widespread  evocation  of  the  uprising 
were  the  recounting  of  the  Nazi  occupation 
period  not  replete  with  cruel  distortions, 
which  are  twrlstlng  the  historic  record  un- 
believably for  propaganda  purposes.  The 
"big  lie, "  so  characteristic  among  those  who 
readily  substitute  party  line  for  fact.  Is  now 
being  superimposed  on  the  tragic  conditions 
under  which  the  Jews  lived,  fought,  and 
died  during  the  Nazi  ascendancy. 

But  let  us  start  from  the  beginning. 

The  naked  facts  of  the  uprising  are  well 
known  to  you.  While  research  on  the  revolt 
has  by  no  means  ended,  and  not  all  the 
records  are  available,  much  Information  has 
been  provided  by  reports  of  the  underground 
;ind  transcriptions  of  Individual  testimony, 
memoirs  and  diaries,  prose  literature  and 
poetry  and  essays.  It  Is  not  my  intention  to 
unroll  before  you  a  description  of  the  In- 
genious preparations  for  resistance,  the 
countless  heroic  actions  of  the  besieged 
fighters,  the  brutal  and  genocldal  conclu- 
sion. Suffice  It  to  recall  here  that  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  revolt  stood  alone  of  all  resistance 
activities  In  occupied  Europe  as  having  no 
poeslblllty  of  retreat,  no  place  for  the  fighters 
to  hide,  no  chance  of  survival.  The  residents 
knew  full  well  that  their  numbers  and 
means  were  too  limited  for  a  Pyrrhic  victory. 
They  knew,  therefore,  that  their  deed  could 
have  no  other  aim  than  the  vindication  of 
human  dignity. 

It  Is  accepted  that  the  dates  of  April  19  and 
May  15.  1943.  mark  the  opening  and  the 
end  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  uprising.  Actually. 
it  began  on  August  20.  1942.  when  the  resist- 
ance initially  took  organized  action  against 
the  enemy.  In  January,  1943,  the  Germans 
retreated  for  the  first  time  from  the  de- 
fenders, and  this  setback  was  the  beginning 
of  the  end.  Helru-ich  Hlmmler  ordered  the 
ghetto  to  be  destroyed,  "because  Warsaw 
■will  never  quiet  down  and  its  criminal  deeds 
will  never  end  as  long  as  the  ghetto  stands. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  dwelling  space  for 
500,000  subhumans  .  .  .  should  completely 
disappear." ' 

On  April  19,  1943,  the  Germans  entered 
the  ghetto  to  carry  out  Hlmmler's  order 
against  the  handful  of  Jews  left  In  the  city; 
ninety  percent  of  their  number  had  been  de- 
ported. Although  the  battle  was  not  to  end 
until  well  into  June,  on  May  15  Major 
General  Jiirgen  Stxoop  Issued  the  triumphal 
and  black-letter  pronunclamento:  "There 
are  no  longer  any  Jewish  habitations  In 
Warsaw."'  This  was  a  flat  misrepresentation 
of  the  facts  and  a  total  misunderstanding 
of  the  ghetto  fighters'  Invincible  tenacity. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  is  impossible  to  treat  the  ghetto  revolt  in 
separation  from  the  whole  [period  of  the 
catastrophe,  from  the  Nazi  occupation  of 
Poland  and  much  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  even  from  the  situation  in  the  free  world. 
In  this  large  context,  it  becomes  clear  that 
the  Warsaw  Ghetto  uprising  carries  poten- 
tous  hlstorlological  implications  in  world  af- 
fairs for  all  of  time  beyond  its  occurrence. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  stress  here  that  I  have 
not  come  i>efore  you  to  accuse,  to  throw 
stones,  to  denounce.  Obviously,  the  major 
guilt  of  commission  rests  and  will  always 
remain  with  the  major  culprit:  the  Nazi.  Un- 
tiring exposure  of  this  monster  is  obviously 
necessary.  A  full  and  l>alanced  analysis  of  the 
catastrophe,  however,  also  requires  us  to 
examine  the  dreadful  question:  how  could 
it  liave  happened'.' 

Even  voicing  the  question  makes  one 
tremble.  This  is  not  only  because  of  the  di- 
mensions of  the  tragedy,  but  because  the 
questioner  exi>erlenceB  a  strange  and  very 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  he  is  conducting 
a  scrutiny  of  human  souls,  and  yet  that  he 
is  simultaneously  in  the  role  of  being 
examined.  This  is  what  makes  the  explora- 
tion .'-eem  like  a  Greek  drama:  that  at  the 
same  time,  all  of  us  are  questioning  and  being 
questioned. 

We  have  said  that  the  direct  and  inhuman 
guilt  for  the  enormity  of  the  i.olocaust  is 
borne  by  the  Nazi.s.  However,  we  are  forced 
to  recognize  that  there  was  not  only  the 
guilt  of  commission:  there  was  also  a  guilt 
of  omission,  and  this  must  be  attributed  to 
most  otlier  men  then  alive,  not  only  in  oc- 
cupied Europe  but  also  in  the  free  world. 

If  this  seems  an  exaggeration,  let  us  ex- 
amine a  few  points  of  record.  It  is  a  disturb- 
ing fact  that  while  the  Jews  during  World 
War  II  fought  valiantly  in  the  Allied  mili- 
tary services,  participated  in  underground 
actions  against  the  Axis,  and  died — to  the 
extent  that  one-third  of  their  world  popu- 
lation perished — as  front-line  victims  of  the 
common  enemy,  the  major  Allied  govern- 
ments focused  so  intensely  on  the  "war  ef- 
fort" as  to  lose  sight  of  the  immediate  peril 
to  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  people  under 
the  Nazi  occupation.  Although  an  impressive 
number  of  lives  were  ."saved — and  in  this 
achievement  the  United  States  undeniably 
liolds  a  first  place — nevertheless,  current  his- 
torical research  does  not  exonerate  the  free 
world  to  the  degree  that  we  would  have 
wished.  We  recall  that  very  early  in  the 
drama,  the  League  of  Nations'  first  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees.  James  G.  Mc- 
Donald, resigned  on  December  27,  1935,  after 
two  years  of  unsuccessful  efforts  to  relieve 
the  growing  oppression  of  the  Jews.  We  know 
that  the  Evian  Conference  on  Refugees  in 
July,  1938.  produced  a  week  of  speeches, 
but  no  action.  We  remember  that  the  next 
international  meeting  on  the  problem,  the 
Bermuda  Conference,  which  opened  precisely 
on  the  April  day  when  the  Germans  opened 
fire  on  the  Warsaw  Ghetto,  provoked  the  ob- 
servation from  Congressman  Emanuel  Celler 
that  it  was  "a  diplomatic  mockerj-  of  com- 
passionate sentiments  and  a  betrayal  of 
liiunan  interests  and  ideals."  ■'  We  find  much 
official  documentation  stressing  the  Allies' 
resolve  to  punish  war  criminals  when  the 
u-ar  xcas  icon,  to  bring  the  "Nazi  leadership" 
to  justice  in  the  future — but  very  little  dis- 
cussion, or  even  mention,  occurred  concern- 
ing the  frantic  plight  of  the  Jews  actually 
being  exterminated. 

Against  this  multlfaceted  background,  re- 
lations between  the  Poles  and  the  Jews  ap- 
p>ear  in  a  clearer  and  more  correct  light,  I 
have  expressed  myself  on  this  subject  many 
times.  My  intention  lias  always  been  to 
present  the  truth,  to  stand  above  personal 
sorrow,  to  examine  the  question  thoroughly 
from  all  aspects.  And  I  have  persistently 
maintained  the  opinion  that  it  Is  not 
enough  to  ask  why  so  many  could  be  neu- 
tral In  the  face  of  the  unprecedented 
tragedy  of  the  Jews  In  Poland,  even  aside 
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from  the  criminal  elements  which  actively 
IJersecuted  the  Jews;  we  must  also  ask  how  so 
many  found  the  courage  to  extend  assistance 
to  them,  despite  the  Indescribable  subhuman 
atmosphere  that  hovered  In  the  air  like 
poison  gas. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  such  noble  deeds 
represented  the  rare  exception  rather  than 
the  rule;  that  while  thousands  may  have 
aided  their  Jewish  neighbors,  millions  stood 
aloof.  Going  through  the  vast  sources  for 
the  subject,  written  by  both  Gentiles  and 
Jews,  one  becomes  conscious  that  the  phys- 
ical ghetto  walls  were  mirrored  In  the  spirits 
of  the  majority  by  an  estrangement  between 
those  on  either  side  of  the  wall.  In  so  many 
instances,  the  Gentiles  In  Warsaw,  for  ex- 
ample, seemed  to  pay  little  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  few  yards  away  from  their  dally 
courses,  some  half-million  fellow  citizens 
were  starving;  and  the  Jewish  accounts  most 
often  refer  to  the  Aryans  ( what  a  terrible 
expression!  as  though  they  were  a  remote 
and  unrelated  people  living  hundreds  of 
miles  away.  The  sense  of  community  soli- 
darity was  stronger  and  more  vital  in  the 
early  days  of  the  occupation.  As  time  wore 
on.  It  .slowly  diminished.  And  as  fear  of  the 
death  penalty  for  aiding  a  Jew  drove  the 
separating  wedge  deeper.  It  became  easier. 
far  easier,  for  the  latent  Inhumanity  which 
exists  In  all  men  to  emerge  in  some. 

The  issue  of  Polish-Jewish  relations  dur- 
ing World  War  II  has  become  clouded  and 
entangled  In  recent  months  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  developments  which  have  been 
taking  place  in  Poland.  In  es.sence,  what 
seems  to  be  happening  Is  that  the  Commu- 
nist totalitarlans  are  clothing  themselves  in 
the  toga  of  patriotism,  and  an  ultra- 
chauvinist  brand  of  patriotism  at  tliat.  de- 
spite their  avowed  opjxjsltlon  to  any  such 
posture. 

Polish  officialdom,  followed  by  the  press, 
has  appointed  itself  censor  of  every  written 
work  or  sjieech  in  the  free  world  regarding 
the  Holocaust  in  Poland.  Whatever  the  genre 
of  the  material,  however  trvistworthy  and 
authoritative,  it  is  roundly  scored  and  re- 
jected if  It  dares  to  mention  a  single.  Iso- 
lated example  of  a  lack  of  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  a  Pole  toward  a  Jew  during  World 
War  II.  Tills  frenzied  flag-waving  might  be, 
if  not  easier  to  accept,  at  least  easier  to  un- 
derstand if  the  leaders  of  Gomulka's  and 
Moczar's  party  had  ever  displayed  an  equal 
Interest  in  the  fate  of  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lion Jews. 

While  any  impartial  observer  must  view 
these  reactions  as  preposterous,  he  must 
likewise  reject  the  extremism  and  over- 
generalization  of  other  writings  which  paint 
wartime  Poland's  treatment  of  the  Jews  with 
a  pitch-black  brush.  Parenthetically,  when 
one  is  tempted  to  criticize  such  works,  the 
troubling  thought  comes  to  mind  that  the 
expression  of  an  unfavorable  opinion  may 
tend  to  flatter  and  give  support  to  the 
Communo-chauvlnlsts. 

The  controversy  over  Polish-Jewish  co- 
operation, or  the  lack  of  it,  is  still  based  on 
painful  emotions  and  bitter  memories.  It 
can  never  be  resolved  in  the  climate  being 
generated  by  Poland's  propaganda  machlner>- 
today.  We  are  restricted,  at  least  temporarily, 
to  a  sober  attempt  to  contribute  only  some 
elements  and  analysis  of  the  past. 

Nevertheless,  I  cannot  neglect  to  mention 
an  important  and  constructive  book  by 
Wladyslaw  Bartoszewskl  .and  Zofia  Lewl- 
nbwna.  published  recently  in  Poland  under 
the  roughly  translated  title  He  Is  from  My 
Country.*  It  is  a  fascinating  document,  con- 
sisting of  a  large  study  accompanied  by  185 
p>ersonal  accounts,  from  Jews  and  non-Jews 
in  all  walks  of  life,  that  testifies  to  the  aid 
extended  to  Jews  by  Poles  individually  and 
through  the  Council  for  Assistance  to  the 
Jews.  The  book  Is  a  record  which  helps  us 
retain  faith  In  the  humanness  of  human 
beings,  and  which  demonstrates  that  every 
generalization  is  wrong. 

Still,  a  reflection  follows  on  the  first  im- 
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preselon.  Yes.  indeed.  185  accounta.  a  de- 
scription of  one  organization  to  aid  the  Jews 
outside  tiie  ghetto;  this  is  one  side  of  the 
scale.  But  on  the  other  are  three  and  a  half 
million  who  perished. 

Then  also,  as  an  extenuation  of  the  bleak 
balance,  we  know  what  the  Nazi  attitude  was 
toward  the  Poles.  They  were  the  earliest  and 
among  trie  most  '.-Iclously  suppressed  peoples. 
The  German  Governor  General  of  Poland. 
Hans  Frank,  declared:  "This  land  will  forever 
be  an  annex  of  the  German  empire."  And 
the  German  Minister  of  Justice  asserted, 
"This  is  our  experimental  ground  for  the 
rule  of  the  world."  ■• 

But  Bartoszewskl  cautiously  states  him- 
self One  cannot,  however,  deny  or  remain 
silent  about  the  harm  committed  against 
the  Jews  during  the  years  of  occupation  by 
Poles  who  found  themselves  on  the  margins 
of  their  own  community,  and  who  collabo- 
rated with  the  occupier  against  both  the 
Jews  and  those  Christians  wno  were  helping 
them."  ■ 

This  pro-and-con  disputation  could  prob- 
ably be  continued  endlessly,  without  any  sat- 
isfactory conclusion  I  wonder,  however, 
whether  perhaps  a  resolution  might  not  be 
approathed  through  the  old  Talmudlc 
saying.  "He  who  saves  one  life  saves  the 
world."  These  words  are  engraved  on  the 
medal  which  Yad  Washem  m  Israel  presents 
to  the  individuals  who  saved  Jewish  lives. 
:  individuals  who.  in  mankind's  darkest  hour, 
^rose  to  new  heights  of  humanity. 

On  the  square  in  Warsaw's  former  Jewish 
quarter  stands  a  monument,  devoted  to  the 
memory  of  the  ghetto  uprising  and  Its 
heroes.  Since  this  monument  was  unveiled. 
Polish-Jewish  relations  have  traveled  full  cir- 
cle Only  with  great  reluctance  and  sadness 
do  I  interfere  with  the  solemn  reflections  on 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  gallant 
Jewish  revolt  to  present  related  issues  of  to- 
day But  I  know  that  these  matters  must  be 
confronted,  despite  my  hesitancy,  because 
it  is  imperative  to  evaluate  the  latest  devel- 
opments in  Poland,  so  widely  discussed  in 
the  mass  media. 

It  is  indeed  a  difficult  and  confusing  situ- 
ation to  eximine,  I  must  admit  that  the 
game  being  played  by  Poland's  Communist 
Party  constitutes  a  devilishly  clever  maneu- 
ver. The  moves  are  shrewdly  calculated  in 
terms  of  short-range  plans,  but  in  the  long 
run  they  will  severely  damage  the  image  of 
the  nation  these  men  are  attempting  to  rep- 
resent. 

In  sum.  we  are  witnessing  a  simple  re- 
vival of  tried  and  practiced  Stalinists  meth- 
ods. The  tired  old  epithets  of  "Zionists." 
"ccsmopolites."  "revisionists,''  "ringleaders 
of  unrest"  are  circulating  once  more.  One 
can  almost  expect  revelations  about  a  plot 
of  Jewish  doctors  against  somebody's  life. 
Actually,  this  might  not  be  a  bad  turn  of 
events;  if  it  followed  its  precedent,  it  would 
at  least  signal  the  beginning  of  a  new  era. 
What  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  not 
so  much  the  Polish  regime's  support  of  the 
.\rab  states  in  the  conflict  with  Israel,  as 
might  flrst  seem,  although  this  issue  itself 
has  been  challenged  by  one  Polish  WTiter 
with  the  pertinent  question:  "If  we  have  to 
have  a  dual  allegiance,  why  should  one  of 
them  be  Egypt?"  The  issue  lies  rather  In 
how  this  support  has  been  rationalized  to 
the  people. 

Israel,  goes  the  argument,  is  working 
closely  with  a  fascist  Germany  and  an  im- 
perialist United  States;  it  is  therefore  a  Nazi 
state  in  the  Near  East,  and  Moshe  Dayan 
is  a  new  Hitler  who  is  using  Nazi  methods 
of  warfare,  Nazi  methods  of  exterminating 
the  enemy.  Furthermore,  Zionism  is  a 
crystal-clear  Ideology  of  racism.  As  Hltler- 
ism  claimed  that  the  Germans  were  super- 
men, so  Zionism  allegedly  claims  the  Jews 
are.  The  accusation  is  even  being  raised  that 
Jewish  youth  is  changing  the  words  of  the 
Polish  national  anthem.  You  remember  the 
verse : 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"We  will  cross  the  Vistula,  cross  the  Varta; 
We  win  remain  Poles. 
We  have  learned  from  Bonaparte 
How  we  should  be  victorious." 

The  version  allegedly  created  by  Jewish 
young  people  is : 

"We  will  cross  Sinai,  cross  Gaza: 
We  will  remain  Jews. 
We  have  learned  from  Moshe  Dayan 
How  we  should  be  victorious." 

It  would  be  malignant  enough  if  ilie  anti- 
Jewish  fulminations  stopped  at  detractions 
ag.ilnst  modern-day  Jews.  But  that,  appar- 
ently, is  not  sufficient.  With  a  weary  sense  of 
familarlty,  we  see  the  detractors  also  twist 
history  to  tit  their  current  objectives. 

In  the  Communist  interpretation,  then,  it 
is  clear  why  the  Israelis,  who  are  also  Jews, 
behave  like  Hitlerites;  it  is  because  they 
have  a  tradition  of  collaboration  with  the 
Nazis,  As  mentioned,  when  there  is  so  much 
as  a  hint  that  Poles  ignored  or  even  abetted 
the  Jewish  tragedy,  the  reaction  is  that  there 
might  have  been  a  few  very  rare  and  very 
unusual  cases.  But  wlien  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
Jews,  the  Polish  spokesmen  and  press  off- 
handedly accuse  all  the  Judenrats,  or  Jewish 
Councils,  along  with  the  whole  of  the  Jewish 
police,  of  active  cooperation  with  the  enemy. 
Moreover,  according  to  this  rewriting  of  his- 
tory, all  Jews  in  Poland  except  for  a  handful. 
numbering  perhaps  one  thousand  in  the  War- 
saw Ghetto,  weakly  submitted  to  the  sen- 
tence of  annihilation. 

Under  no  circumstances  can  we  permit  this 
manipulation  of  history,  which  would  trans- 
form the  victims  of  persecution  into  crimi- 
nals or  cowards  arraigned  m  a  kangaroo 
court.  We  cannot  stand  mute  while  they  are 
summoned  from  beyond  the  grave  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  arrogant  charges  that, 
in  the  face  of  mortal  danger,  they  allegedly 
did  not  behave  according  to  the  bogus  moral 
.-tandards  of  those  who  know  the  Holocaust 
only  from  hearsay  or  groundless  inventions. 
The  moral  responsibility  for  the  Jewish 
catastrophe  rests,  not  wltli  the  victims,  but 
with  the  vlctimlzers  and  their  accessories. 
Let  every  nation  and  every  individual  search 
his  own  heart  to  see  whether  he  is  blameless. 
Those  who  today  shout  their  indignation 
are  not  necessarily  themselves  unlmpllcated. 
Shakespeare  had  a  telling  word  to  say  about 
excessive  protests  of  innocence. 

There  Is  no  way  of  countering  the  calum- 
nies raised  against  the  Jews  under  the  oc- 
cupation except  to  painfully  reiterate  the 
truth.  It  Is  a  matter  of  incontrovertible 
record  that  the  very  concept  of  a  Judenrat 
originated  with  the  Germans;  that  the  Jew- 
ish communities  had  no  choice  but  to  follow 
this  dictate  of  the  Nazis:  and  that  the 
Councils,  hoping  against  hope,  attempted 
every  means  at  their  disposal  to  save  Jewish 
lives,  whether  through  delaying  tactics,  stra- 
tegic maneuvering,  or  even  bribery.  In  many 
cases,  one  of  these  methods  did  indeed  en- 
sure the  temporary  survival  of  members  of 
the  community.  But  ultimately,  as  the  Nazis' 
own  documents  reveal,  Judenrat  representa- 
tives perished  with  their  communities.  One 
wonders  why.  If  the  Councils  and  the  Jewish 
police  collaborated  with  the  enemy  as  Is  now 
being  asserted,  they  too  went  to  their  deaths 
at  the  hand  of  the  Nazis,  to  whom  they  sup- 
posedly gave  useful  service. 

Concerning  the  allegation  that  the  Jews 
as  a  whole  mounted  no  defense  of  their  very 
lives,  the  answer  Is  that  there  was  massive 
Jewish  resistance,  but  in  a  form  and  accord- 
ing to  a  tradition  which  until  quite  recently 
was  little  known  and  even  less  appreciated 
in  the  West.  Their  defense  was  nonviolent. 
We  know  full  well,  of  course,  that  Jews  did 
take  up  arms  against  the  oppressors  all  dur- 
ing the  war  and  all  over  Eiu'ope.  Jewish 
partisans  fought  with  the  underground  In 
every  country  under  the  Nazi  heel:  there 
were  ghetto  uprisings  not  only  in  Warsaw — 
where,  incidentally,  the  number  of  Sghters 
was  forty  thousand,  not  one  thousand — but 
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also  in  Wllno.  Blalystok,  and  elsewhere:  and 
there  were  revolts  in  concentration  camps 
like  Sobibor,  Treblinka.  and  Auschwitz. 
However,  the  traditional  resistance  among 
Jews  through  history  has  been  un.irmed  and 
nonmilitary.  a  moral  opposition  stemming 
from  the  religious  belief  that  injustice  will 
be  overcome  "not  by  force  but  by  the 
strength  of  the  spirit." 

To  Westerners,  this  concept  is  almost 
totally  foreign.  Most  nations  and  peoples 
equate  strength  with  material  strength, 
power  with  military  power,  and  hence  courage 
with  physical  might.  To  them,  there  is  no 
victory  without  external  conquest,  wrousht 
by  human  hands:  this  is  the  meaning  behind 
the  saying,  "God  is  with  the  big  bat- 
t.ilions" — an  epithet  that  can  be  found  in 
some  form  in  probably  all  European 
languages. 

There  is  a  wartime  anecdote  which  illus- 
trates these  different  orientations  It  pictures 
Winston  Churchill  consulting  a  miracle- 
working  Hasidic  rabbi  about  how  to  defeat 
the  Nazis.  "Tliere  are  two  possible  ways."  the 
rabbi  tells  him.  "a  natural  way  and  a  super- 
natural. The  natural  way  is  that  a  million 
angels,  armed  with  flaming  swords,  can  fall 
up.in  Germany  and  destroy  it.  The  .super- 
natural way  would  be  for  a  million  British 
soldiers  to  descend  on  Germany  and  destroy 
it." 

Yet  another  spiritual  force  grew  among  the 
Jews  caught  in  the  machinery  of  slaughter: 
a  will  simply  to  survive,  the  same  Instinct 
that  impels  all  humans  but  developed  to  an 
exceptional  degree  of  intensity.  Again  and 
again  m  the  literature  of  the  Holocaust,  we 
find  the  assertion  that  hope  dies  last — in 
the  fac«  of  merciless  tortures,  in  the  face 
of  imminent  death, 

A  Polish  Gentile  internee,  looking  through 
the  window  of  a  hospital  at  Auschwitz,  sum- 
moned a  Jewish  doctor  to  come  and  see  what 
he  felt  was  a  strange  sight:  a  Jew  being 
escorted  to  Join  that  day's  selection  of  human 
victims  for  the  crematorium  was  carrying  a 
cardboard  box  containing  personal  belong- 
ings— a  pair  of  leather  boots,  a  pencil,  some 
fruit.  The  Pole  exclaimed.  "He  knows  per- 
fectly well — an  old  timer  like  him — that 
within  an  hour  or  two  he  will  go  to  the  gas 
chamber,  naked,  without  his  shirt,  and  with- 
out his  package.  What  an  extraordinary  at- 
tachment to  the  last  bit  of  property!""  But 
the  Jewish  doctor  replied,  "You  think  so, 
yes?  ...  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  what  I 
would  do  If  I  were  going  to  the  gas  chamber. 
I  might  also  want  to  take  along  my  pack- 
age. ...  I  think  that  even  If  I  was  being  led 
to  the  oven,  I  would  still  believe  that  some- 
thing would  surely  happen  ;tlong  the  way. 
Holding  a  package  would  be  a  little  like 
holding  somebody's  hand,  you  see."' 

These  are  but  a  few  facets  of  the  hlghlv 
complex  subject  of  Polish-Jewish  relations 
which  is  today  being  so  abused  and  misrep- 
resented in  the  Polish  press.  It  is  a  blessing 
that  mtich  careful  investigation  and  evalua- 
tion had  been  made  public  previously,  for 
the  current  polemics  corrupt  the  record  sup- 
plied heretofore  In  scholarly  Journals  and 
books.  Indeed,  as  a  deplorable  sldenote  to 
the  events,  well-known  students  of  the  sub- 
ject in  Poland — I  will  not  mention  their 
names  in  order  not  to  render  their  situation 
more  difficult — have  been  forced  to  restate 
authenticated  facts  and  to  reshape  their  own 
past  analyses  to  conform  with  the  policy 
now  being  dictated.  Further  exploration  and 
analysis  are  being  taken  away  from  those 
qualified  to  pursue  such  research  and  are 
being  given  over  to  the  authority  of  purely 
political  organizations. 

This  morning  the  press  brought  additional 
information  about  the  current  anti-Se- 
mitic campaign.  An  unscrupulous  attack  was 
this  time  directed  against  the  Yiddish  Thea- 
ter and  Henryk  Grynberg.  former  member 
of  the  Jewish  troupe  who  recently  defected 
to  the  United  States.  Grynberg  is  particu- 
larly attacked  for  a  book  he  wrote  some  years 


ago   which,    according   to    yesterdays   Polish 
press  threw   'dirt  on  Poland  and  the  nation 
Before   publication   in   book   form,   the   work 
had   appeared  in   installments  in  a  literary 
quarlerlv.   All   of   this   was,    unquestionably, 
done  with  the  permission  of  the  state  censor. 
At    the    time,   the   book    was   highly    praised 
and  hailed  in  the  press  and  compared  with 
the  treat  epics  ol   modern  times.  Obvious. y, 
the   censors   had   approved   the  reviews  also. 
Todav    all   of   Grvnberg's   colleagues   are   as- 
sailed   lor   not    attacking    his   writings.    Can 
vou  find  a  better  Illustration  of  twisting  the 
■facts  -n  order  to  make  them  suitable  icr  the 
current    irresponsible    antl-Semltlc    assaults. 
Th«   obvious   purpose   of   these   manipula- 
tions IS  to  arouse  the  mass  of  the  population 
against  the  remnants  of  the  once-large  Jew- 
ish communliv.  within  as  well  as  outside  of 
Poland    To  cover  this  motive,  the  linger  is 
again  being  pointed  at  the  Jews.  In  the  best 
czitrLst    fashion.   The   Jews   are   guilty   of   all 
crimes,    and   must    be   punished.    And    they 
are  being  punished,  by  expulsion  from  their 
professional    positions,    by    attacks   from    of- 
ficial sources,  bv  .scapegoatlng  in  the  press. 
I   im  the  last  one  to  shed  tears  over  the  fate 
of  Communist  office-holders,  even  if  they  are 
Jewish    But   I.   together  with   many   others, 
must    raise   mv   voice  when   they   are  made 
the  butt  of  a  brutal  and  unvarnished  antl- 
Semltlc  campaign,  ^v,  ,.« 
The    anniversarv    of    the    Warsaw    Ghetto 
uprising   provides   a   direct   contradiction   to 
the  slander  being  thrown  at  the  fighters  and 
the  Jewish   community   at  large.  The   revolt 
will  remain  for  all  time  an  unparalleled  act 
of    heroism    bv   a   small    group    of   men    and 
women  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  highest 


cause — integrity  and  honor,  not  only  for 
themselves  but  for  the  whole  Jewish  people. 
Tomorrow,  we  understand,  the  Polish 
regime  will  also  observe  the  anniversary  of 
the  uprising,  probably  In  ceremonies  before 
the  monument  in  Warsaw.  Whose  memory 
will  they  be  honoring,  we  wonder?  And  what 
win  they  commemorate?  Tlie  memory  of  col- 
laboraiors  and  passive,  sheep-like  victims  of 
the  Nazis?  Acts  of  crlminalUy  and  of  coward- 
ice? How  do  they  have  the  gall  to  hold  such 
an  observance  In  the  midst  of  attacks  on 
Israel,  on  so-called  Zionists— for  which  we 
must  always  read  "Jews."  of  course— whom 
they  simuitaneously  brand  as  disloyal  cit- 
izens of  Poland,  the  country  of  their  birth, 
as  (jrganlzers  of  mass  demon.st rations  against 
the  Communist  regime?  It  will  l^e  a  farce,  but 
a  tragic  farce. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  in  our  universal 
history  that  the  Jewish  people  have  had  to 
live  through  a  period  as  scapegoats  of  politi- 
cal machinations  But  we  know,  as  the  ghetto 
fighters  Knew,  that  we  will  emerge  from 
tribulation  heart-strong  and  honor-bright. 
These  rectirrent  conditions  of  our  lives  are 
beautifully  expi'essed  In  a  poem  by  Pauline 
Braun.  from  an  anthology  of  poetry  written 
about  the  Jews  under  the  Nazis: 

"Tell  me.  Mother,  what  the  word  'Jew'  means. 
Tell  me.  Mother,  why  people  scoff  at  him. 
Tell  me,  arc  the  Jews  reaUy  people  who  are 

not  good? 
Tell  me,  haven't  they  ever  done  things  that 

are  constructive? 
Tell  me.  dear  Mother,  should  I  be  ashamed 
That  I  am  a  small  Jewish  boy? 


"A  Jew,  dear  child,  means  suffering; 
A  Jew,  dear  child,  means  a  difficult  fate; 
A  Jew,  dear  child,  means  harassment. 
A  Jew  has  to  endure  every  blow: 
A  Jew  has  faith  in  the  future,  in  better  days; 
A  Jew  never  in  life  loses  his  good  spirit; 
He  laughs  though  often  the  heart  In  him 

trembles. 
A  Jew^wiilt.  I  know  what  to  tell  you.  .  .  . 
A  Jew  Is  probably  the  only  human  being 
Who  knows  truly  bitter  tears."  " 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  bv  the  President  pro  tempore. 

Tlie  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D,D„  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Gracious  God.  our  Father,  whose  still, 
small  voice  invites  us  to  turn  aside  from 
the  feverish  ways  of  the  world,  and  whose 
tender  love  bids  us  find  our  strength  in 
Thee:  We  are  conscious  as  we  bow  at 
this  altar  of  Thy  grace  that  if  we  live  a 
life  of  prayer  Thou  art  present  every- 
where. 

Amid  the  duties  of  these  demandmg 
days  bv  the  spiritual  resources  that  are 
found  in  Thee  alone,  may  our  spirits  be 
refreshed  and  our  souls  restored. 

With  minds  burdened  for  the  Nation 
and  for  the  world,  we  turn  to  Thee  in 
this  baffling  hour  knowing  that  what  su- 
premely counts  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  appraisals  of  men  or  with  honors 
for  which  men  contend,  but  has  to  do 
with  what  causes  use  us.  Deliver  us  from 
political  policies  which  are  symptoms  of 
spiritual  disease.  O  make  our  hearts  Thy 
dwelling  place,  and  worthier  Thee. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.  Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  May  27, 1968) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSING     AND     URBAN    DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1968 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'S,  3497 » 
to  assist  in  the  provision  of  housing 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families, 
and  to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating 
to  housing  and  urban  development. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  TOWER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana, 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  and 
with  the  time  not  being  charged  to  either 

side.  , 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Op- 
erations of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .'^  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nom- 
ination on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Monday,  May  27, 1968, 
be  approved. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Business  and  Commerce  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oil  and  Water  Pollution  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  the 


MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  COMMISSION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Roy  T.  Sessums,  of  LouLsiana,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


HOUSING    AND     URBAN     DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF   1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  3497 1  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families,  and  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing  and  ur- 
ban development. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ment No.  828,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  on  the 
same  basis  as  stipulated  previously  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
when  he  yielded  the  floor  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectipD,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  cleric  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded,  and  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
YoiTNc]  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes,  the  time  not  to  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  ls  so  ordered. 


ONLY  85.000  NORTH  VIETNAMESE 
COULD  NOT  ACCOMPLISH  ALL  THE 
REVERSES  WE  HAVE  SUSTAINED 
THIS  YEAR 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mi-.  President, 
while  negotiations  for  an  armistice  and 
cease-fire  continue  in  Paris,  we  are  fight- 
ing and  destroying  South  Vietnamese 
homes  within  the  city  of  Saigon  because 
the  Vietcong  have  attacked  om-  forces  in 
Saigon  and  Cholon,  the  Chinese  tene- 
ment district,  and  elsewhere  in  South 
Vietnam.  In  South  Vietnam  we  continue 
to  destroy  the  villages  and  homes  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  in  the  process 
kill  many  of  the  occupants — women, 
children,  and  old  men. 

It  is  the  great  tragedy  of  this  war  that 
time  and  again  we  have  destroyed  South 
Vietnamese  villages  to  save  them.  That 
American  major  explaining  what  hap- 
pened at  Ben  Tre  put  our  entire  Viet- 
nam involvement  in  proper  perspective. 
He  said,  "It  became  necessary  to  destroy 
the  city  to  save  it."  So,  Ben  Tre,  a  city 
of  35,000  population  in  the  Mekong 
Delta,  following  the  time  that  it  had 
been  occupied  by  the  VC  was  destroyed 
methodically  by  .'American  bombs,  na- 
palm, shells,  and  rockets.  More  than 
10.000  civilians — women,  children,  and 
men — were  killed,  including  some  thou- 
sands of  refugees  who  had  fled  to  the 
city  for  safety.  Nobody  knows  how  many 
thovisands,  because  entire  families  were 
permanently  buried  in  the  rubble.  "It 
became  necessary  to  destroy  the  city  to 
save  it."  This  was  a  shameful  episode  in 
the  history  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  of 
our  country. 

When  President  Eisenhower  left  the 
White  House  we  had  only  685  military 


advisers  in  all  South  Vietnam.  On  the 
day  President  Kennedy  was  assassinated 
we  had  approximately  16.000  military 
advisers;  but  Americans  acted  solely  as 
military  advisers.  They  were  not  engaged 
in  any  fighting  in  the  civil  war  that  was 
raging  in  South  Vietnam,  President 
John.son  changed  all  this.  We  now  have 
close  to  600.000  combat  troops  in  South 
Vietnam  and  Thailand.  Under  President 
Johnson  and  Secretai-y  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  we  have  chosen  sides  in  a  civil  war, 
and  the  South  Vietnamese  people  defi- 
nitely do  not  appreciate  our  interference, 
any  more  than  we  Americans  would  if 
a  foreisxn  power  became  involved  in  our 
internal  affairs  and  .sent  in  airplanes  or 
ground  forces  claiming  they  had  a  com- 
mitment to  restore  law  and  order  in  the 
United  States  and  bring  justice  to  an  op- 
pressed minority. 

Our  history  throughout  President 
Eisenhower's  administration  of  8  years 
and  President  Kennedy's  administration 
of  nearly  3  years  refutes  the  untruthful 
allegations  made  that  we  are  in  Vietnam 
because  of  commitments  made  by  three 
American  Pre.sidents.  We  are  in  Vietnam 
simply  because  of  the  stubborn  deter- 
mination of  President  Johnson.  We  have 
made  no  headway  whatever  there.  We 
are  still  defending  Saigon  and  the  Viet- 
cong have  reoccupied  vital  territory  fol- 
lowing periods  when  American  young- 
sters made  costly  and  bloody  offensive 
sweeps  at  a  cost  of  casualties  in  killed 
and  wounded  young  Americans,  of 
frightful  magnitude  exceeding  a  total  of 
125.000.  Then  when  our  forces  withdrew, 
the  VC  moved  in  and  took  over  again 
governing  the  area. 

Historically,  there  never  was  a  North 
Vietnam  and  a  South  Vietnam.  The 
Geneva  accords  of  1954.  which  we  agreed 
to  and  which  brought  to  an  end  the 
French  Indo-Chinese  colonial  empire 
stated: 

The  military  demarcation  line  at  the  17th 
parallel  is  provisional  and  should  not  in  any 
way  be  considered  as  constituting  a  political 
or  territorial  boundary. 

The  Vietnamese  defeated  their  French 
colonial  oppressors.  They  ended  their 
control  of  all  Vietnam.  Now  we  Amer- 
icans are  just  as  hated  as  were  the 
French.  That  hate  against  us  is  even 
more  evident  in  South  Vietnam  than  in 
North  Vietnam.  Throughout  Asiatic 
capitals  and  in  Hanoi  and  throughout 
South  Vietnam  where  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front,  the  political  arm  of  the 
VC.  controls  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
countryside  and  undoubtedly  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, we  are  looked  upon  even  more  bit- 
terly than  the  French  colonial  oppres- 
sors were  regarded  up  to  the  time  of  the 
surrender  of  Dienbienphu  on  May  8, 
1954.  It  was  immediately  following  this 
capture  of  12,000  men  of  the  French 
Foreign  Legion  and  some  Moroccans  that 
the  French  Government  made  peace  and 
withdrew  their  army  of  240.000. 

We  Americans  are  despised,  hated  and 
feared  because  we  are  destroying  a  peo- 
ple and  their  homes.  We  have  sent  our 
forces  10,000  miles  to  a  small  Asiatic 
coimtry  and  have  been  fighting  a  war 
that  is  further  away  from  solution  than 
when  we  commenced  the  escalation  and 


expansion  of  our  involvement  in  1965. 
Vietnam  is  not  within  our  sphere  of  in- 
fluence and  is  of  no  importance  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States. 

Just  what  has  been  changed  in  Viet- 
nam in  recent  months  except  for  our 
casualty  figures  which  have  become  more 
stupendous  and  more  frightening?  The 
undeclared  war  we  Americans  are  waging 
is  the  most  unpopular  war  we  have  ever 
waged,  exceeding  in  unpopularity  that 
other  unpopular  war,  the  Mexican  War 
of  1846.  Unfortunately,  but  realistically, 
this  terrible,  immoral,  murderous  unde- 
clared war  in  which  the  present  admin- 
istration has  involved  us  in  Vietnam  is 
even  worse  than  a  war.  It  is  genocide  of 
the  Vietnamese  people.  It  is  the  kind 
of  horrible  intervention  in  a  civil  con- 
flict in  another  nation  that  heads  of 
state  in  some  Asiatic  capitals  are  claim- 
ing should  be  dealt  with  by  war  crime 
trials  and  by  terming  the  United  States 
as  the  aggressor  and  the  defendant. 

All  thoughtful  Americans  should  take 
to  heart  the  statement  made  by  our  rep- 
resentatives in  the  peace  talks  in  Paris 
which  we  hope  against  hope  will  lead 
to  a  cease-fire  and  armistice.  It  is  quite 
remarkable  and  should  be  borne  in  mind 
by  every  American  that  the  present  im- 
passe of  the  negotiations  in  Paris  be- 
tween our  delegation  headed  by  that 
great  American,  Averell  Harriman,  and 
representatives  of  North  Vietnam  is  the 
refusal  of  the  North  Vietnamese  dele- 
gates to  admit  they  have  85,000  North 
Vietnamese  troops  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam.  They  deny  that.  Ambassador 
Harriman  has  produced  verified  docu- 
ments tending  to  prove  that  85,000  North 
Vietnamese  soldiers  are  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam. Remember  that  figure,  only  85,000. 
That  is  the  extent  of  our  claim. 

Here  is  incontrovertible  evidence  and 
clear  and  convincing  proof  that  we  have 
intervened  in  a  civil  war  in  Vietnam 
We  have  600,000  of  the  finest  and  best 
trained  and  most  intelligent  fighting  men 
in  the  world  including  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  our  entire  airpower  engaged  in 
the  Vietnamese  civil  war.  Yet,  our  records 
show  and  our  maximum  claim  is  that 
85,000  North  Vietnamese  are  fighting 
against  us.  Who.  then,  is  our  enemy?  It 
stands  out  crystal  clear  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  of  the  National  Liber- 
ation Front,  the  VC,  numbering  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  the  ones,  who 
in  1956  resumed  fighting  for  national 
liberation  of  their  homeland  following 
the  time  Diem,  our  puppet  President  of 
South  Vietnam,  called  off  the  elections 
pledged  in  the  Geneva  Agreement  of  1954 
for  a  nationwide  election  throughout 
Vietnam,  to  be  held  in  1956.  This  is  the 
pledged  election  that  President  Eisen- 
hower in  his  memoirs  stated  that  our 
CIA  estimated  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  would 
win  and  be  elected  President  with  80 
percent  of  the  vote. 

So  in  recent  weeks  we  have  suffered 
the  highest  casualties  of  the  war  trying 
to  maintain  in  power  the  corrupt  Saigon 
military  regime.  This  regime  in  June 
1965  overthrew  the  civilian  government 
of  Saigon.  It  was  a  midnight  coup  of  10 
generals  ousting  civilian  authority.  Nine 
of  those  10  generals  were  born  in  North 
Vietnam,  as  was  the  former  Prime  Min- 
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ister,  and  present  Vice  President,  Air 
Marshal  Ky.  Those  nine  generals  and  Ky 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  French  colonial 
oppressors  against  the  forces  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  then  called  Viet- 
minh.  Let  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
explain  to  the  American  people  how  it  is 
that  85,000  North  Vietnamese  soldiers, 
which  we  claim  is  the  maximum  number 
engased  in  combat  in  South  Vietnam, 
have  fought  to  a  stalemate  our  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  combat  troops. 

Furthermore,  when  administration  de- 
fenders .such  as  State  Secretary  Rusk 
untruthfully  claim  we  are  in  South  Viet- 
nam to  repel  aggression  from  the  North, 
they  disregard  the  only  obvious  conclu- 
sion which  is  that  we  are  interfering  in 
a  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam.  Just  what 
claim  can  these  administration  defenders 
put  forward  regarding,  for  example.  Mai 
Van  Bo.  who  is  the  delegate  general  and 
Ambassador  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Hanoi 
government  to  France?  French  govern- 
mental officials  from  President  de  Gaulle 
down  admire  and  respect  liim.  Mai  Van 
Bo  is  articulate  and  able.  He  was  born 
and  reared  in  the  Mekong  Delta.  150 
miles  south  of  Saigon.  Surprisingly 
enough,  this  leading  displomat  of  Hanoi 
wrote  the  national  anthem  of  South 
Vietnam.  He  is  the  confidant  and  close 
friend  of  Ho  Chi  Minh.  Bo  is  the  man 
who  in  October  1964  put  out  peace  feel- 
ers in  behalf  of  North  Vietnam.  These 
were  rejected  at  the  time  by  President 
Johnson.  He  again  raised  peace  hopes 
last  January  when  he  said.  "If  the  United 
States  stops  bombing  North  Vietnam, 
talks  will'  come."  Tliis,  instead  of  using 
the  word  "would." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  crystal  clear  that 
we  are  involved  in  a  civil  war  in  South 
Vietnam,  a  civil  war  in  which  we  should 
never  have  become  engaged  in  the  first 
instance. 


from  Alabama  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  or  by  any  Senator  they  may  desig- 
nate. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

Ordered,  That  during  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  34971  to  assist  in 
the  provision  nf  housing  for  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  families,  and  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban 
development,  debate  on  any  amendment. 
motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table,  shall  be  hmited  to  one  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion 
and  the  Senator  from  .Alabama  |Mr.  Spark- 
M.^N'I :  FrovnUd.  That  in  the  event  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  is  in  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  |Mr.  Tower)  or  some  Senator 
designated  by  him:  Provided  nirthcr.  That 
no  amendment  that  is  not  germane  to  the 
provisions  of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  utiestlon  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  four  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  .'Vlabama  and  the  .Senator  from  Texas: 
Provided.  That  the  said  Senators,  i^r  either 
of  them.  may.  from  the  time  under  their 
control  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot 
additional  time  to  any  .Senator  during  the 
consideration  of  :iny  amendment,  motion, 
ur    appeal. 


HOUSING    AND    URBAN    DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1968 

The  Senate  restmied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  3497  j  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families,  and  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing  and  ur- 
ban development. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  on  the  pending  bill,  the  time 
to  be  one  hour  on  each  amendment  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  Sp.arkman  I .  and  that  there 
t)e  a  time  limitation  of  4  hours  on  the 
bill,  under  the  usual  procedures. 

Mr.  President,  in  effect,  this  is  the 
same  proposal  made  yesterday.  The  ob- 
jection made  at  that  time  has  been  re- 
moved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  for  pur- 
poses of  clarification,  is  the  time  under 
the  bill  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  forgot  to  mention  that.  The  time 
is  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Senator 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  the 
time  being  charced  to  either  ."^ide. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
ciuorum  call  be  lescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  ijroceed 
without  the  lime  being  applied  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PROF.  DAVID  R.  MASON. 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MONTANA 
SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
my  closest  friends  and  advisers.  David 
R.  Mason.  Dixon  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Montana,  is  retiring  this 
spring  from  active  teaching  duties. 

Some  lawyers  achieve  fame  on  the  basis 
of  their  practice:  other  lawyers  achieve 
fame  of  a  sort  by  becoming  Members  of 
Congress;  other  lawyers  become  State 
court  judges,  district  judges,  circuit 
judges,  and  a  few  become  Supreme  Court 
justices.  They  are  the  ones  who  ach'.eve 
the  fame  and  the  publicity,  whereas 
those  who  teach  are  the  ones  who  all  foo 


often  are  in  the  background  and  who  all 
too  often  are  not  given  the  credit  which 
is  their  due. 

One  such  teacher  is  David  R.  Mason, 
who  has  been  one  of  the  real  stalwarts 
in  the  University  of  Montana  Law 
School,  a  law  school  which  has  been 
called  the  Harvard  of  the  West,  al- 
though, if,  perhaps  I  may  be  parochial, 
I  think  on  occa.sion  Harvard  could  well 
be  called  the  Montana  of  the  East.  We 
have  turned  out  a  remarkably  good  group 
of  graduates  from  the  law  school.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, no  Montana  Law  School  graduate 
has  ever  failed  the  California  bar  ex- 
amination, which  I  think  is  an  indication 
of  the  excellence  of  their  groundwork 
in  law  and  explains  the  excellence  of  the 
teaching  which  was  theirs  while  attend- 
ing the  law  school  at  the  University  of 
Montana. 

David  Mason  has  earned  many  honors 
during  his  lifetime,  but  he  is  a  retiring, 
modest  man  who  does  not  seek  the  lime- 
light and  whose  whole  interest  is  in  the 
law  and  the  teaching  of  it. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  the  Slate  of 
Montana,  and  the  Northwest  in  general, 
note  the  retirement  of  this  outstanding 
teacher.  To  him  ne  wish  the  best  of  ev- 
erj-thing  in  the  years  ahead.  He  has 
earned  this  retirement,  and  to  David 
Mason  and  his  wife.  Helen,  we  extend 
our  best  wishes  for  a  job  well  done  and 
our  hopes  for  a  little  relaxation  and  rest 
in  the  remainder  of  their  years.  It  is  our 
hope  in  Montana  that  Ihey  will  come 
back  to  the  campus  often  and  that  when 
the  call  for  duty  arises,  as  it  has  so  often 
in  the  past,  David  Mason  will  be  there 
to  answer. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  arti- 
cles from  the  Montana  Law  Forum,  under 
date  of  May  1968.  including  a  brief  edi- 
torial entitled  "Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips."  a 
statement  entitled  "Pantzer  Voices  Uni- 
versity Praise  for  David  Mason."  written 
by  Robert  T.  Pantzer.  president.  Univer- 
sity of  Montana:  an  article  entitled 
-Legal  Careers,"  by  WiUiam  S.  McGon- 
agle;  and  an  article  entitled  "David  R. 
Mason.  Ave  Alque  Vale."  written  by 
Gardner  Cromwell. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Montana  Law  Forum.  May  1968] 
Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips 
The  Montana  Law  Forum  wishes  to  express 
Its  appreciation  to  a  man  who  has  personified 
legal  education  in  Montana  for  more  than 
two  generations.  What  may  be  said  about  him 
has,  perhaps,  been  better  said  by  others 
throughout  this  issue  of  the  Forum.  As  a 
token  of  esteem  and  gratitude,  the  Managing 
Board  and  Staff  of  the  Forum  dedicate  to 
David  R.  Mason.  Dixon  Professor  of  Law.  this 
Spring  Issue  of  the  Montana  Law  Forum. 
Let  him  represent  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 
For  want  of  anything  more  appropriate  .  .  . 
Thank  you  Professor  Mason. 

[From  the  Montana  Law  Forum.  May  1968] 

Pantzer  Voices  Universfty  Praise  for 

David  Mason 

(By  Robert  T.  Pantzer,  president.  University 

of  Montana) 

On  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the 

1968  spring  issue  of  the  Montana  Law  Forum 

in  honor  of  Professor  David  R.  Mason  of  the 
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Montana  School  of  Law.  I  am  privileged  to 
briefly  remark  upon  his  contribution  to  the 
University  and  the  State  of  Montana. 

This  is  the  year  of  retirement  from  aca- 
demic service  to  the  University  by  Professor 
Mason  Having  been  one  of  his  students  in 
the  School  of  Law  prior  to  World  War  II  and 
then  ag.iln  after  that  war,  there  is  a  certain 
nostalgia  connected  with  my  thoughts  re- 
lating to  this  superb  teacher  His  former 
students  are  no  doubt  his  greatest  admirers. 
Since  Professor  Mason  started  his  career  at 
the  University  of  Montana  in  1927,  his  teach- 
ing of  the  students,  along  with  his  counsel 
and  guidance  of  them,  has  obviously  made 
an  expressive  impact  on  the  legal  profession 
In  this  state.  Except  for  brief  periods  of  time 
when  he  served  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  as  a  visiting  professor  of  law  at 
New  York  University,  his  time  In  the  School 
of  Law  at  the  University  of  Montana  has 
been  continuous  for  about  40  years. 

Along  with  his  dedicated  contribution  as 
a  teacher  of  law.  D.ivld  Mason  has  served 
the  University  of  Montana  and  the  state  in 
a  broad  expanse  of  activity.  He  has  worked 
diligently  on  meaningful  committees  of  the 
Americ:in  and  Montana  Bar  Associations.  He 
has  been  a  driving  force  in  the  updating  and 
reorgarrleatlon  of  the  statutory-  law  In  Mon- 
tana as  evidenced  by  his  significant  work  on 
the  Uniform  Commercial  Code  in  Montana 
and  the  Montana  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 
He  has  been  a  prolific  writer  on  legal  matters 
over  the  years  while  serving  as  a  faculty 
member  at  the  University.  He  has  been  of 
service  to  the  legal  profession  in  America 
by  serving  on  important  committees  of  the 
Association   of   American   Law   Schools. 

Within  the  University  itself,  aside  from 
his  work  in  the  School  of  Law.  he  has  served 
as  a  member  and  frequently  as  chairman 
of  most  .significant  faculty  committees.  He 
has  been  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  Senate,  of 
the  Academic  Standards  Committee,  and  the 
Faculty  Advancement  Committee.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  he  has  worked  meaningfully  on 
a  number  of  special  committees  at  the  Uni- 
versity relating  to  its  general  progress  and 
development. 

Simply  stated.  It  seems  to  me  Professor 
David  R.  Mason  has  been  one  of  the  minute 
few  to  ser\e  on  a  college  faculty  with  such  a 
high. degree  of  distinction.  He  Is  known  by 
his  colleagues  and  his  students  as  a  scholar, 
a  remarkable  teacher,  a  man  of  recognized 
solid  judgment,  and  a  person  completely 
loyal  tj  his  profession  and  to  his  school. 
Others  may  teach  "his  courses"  and  counsel 
students,  but  the  University  cannot  expect 
to  find  another  man  of  his  unique  quality 
to  Fcrve  on  its  faculty.  David  Mason  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  his  colleagues  and  his 
school.  His  contribution  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. 1 

(Prom  the  Montana  Law  Forum.  May  19681 

Legal    Careers 

(By  William  S.  McGonagle) 

It  was  m  1927  that  David  R.  Mason,  a 
young  Harvard  graduate  accepted  an  offer 
to  come  to  the  University  of  Montana  and 
teach  law  la  the  forty-years  that  have  fol- 
lowed he  has  Imparted  more  than  his  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  fifteen  subjects 
taught  He  has  left  a  legacy  of  e.xcellence  to 
those  oi  us  still  in  school  and  the  nine-hun- 
dred fifty  four  lawyers,  who  have  graduated 
since  his  arrival.  If  the  present  is  at  all  in- 
dicative of  the  past,  I  am  sure  that  there  has 
not  been  one  .imong  that  number  to  escape 
the  scrutiny  of  his  classroom  queries,  nor 
must  have  any  failed  to  appreciate  his  con- 
tribution as  legal  mentor  In  their  personal 
development  as  budding  attorneys. 

Professor  Mason,  a  native  of  South  Dakota, 
was  a  graduate  of  its  swte  university,  with 
A.B.  I  cum  laudei  and  LL.B.  i  summa  cum 
laudei  degrees  He  had  received  an  S.J.D.  de- 
gree from  Harvard  immediately  prior  to  his 
appointment. 

During  his  long  tenure,  he  has  complied 


an  impressive  record  as  a  teacher  and  as  a 
leader  In  the  vanguard  of  legal  reform  in 
Montana.  Professor  Mason  Instructed  here 
continually  until  1939.  during  which  time 
he  was  elevated  to  a  full  professor  in  1930, 
and  from  1937  to  1939.  he  served  as  acting 
Dean. 

For  two  \-ears.  he  served  as  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  .■\ttorney  General  in  the  U.S  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  was  Involved  in  anti- 
trust cases,  their  investigation,  preparation, 
and  settlement.  He  again  returned  to  work  for 
the  Justice  Department  in  this  same  ca- 
p.^clty  from  1942  until  1943.  For  the  dura- 
tion of  World  War  II.  he  served  as  Chief 
Trial  Attorney  of  the  War  Division,  and  was 
Involved  in  the  handling  of  cases  for  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian,  Following  the  war. 
Professor  Ma.son  returned  to  his  fxisitlon  at 
the  University  of  Montana,  and  has  taught 
here  since,  with  the  exception  of  1955-56 
term  when  he  was  a  visiting  Professor  of  Law 
at  the  New  York  University.  In  1960.  David 
Mason  was  named  the  University's  Dixon 
Professor  of  Law  under  an  endowment  fund 
established  by  Mrs.  William  Wirt  Dixon,  who 
died  in  1916. 

During  his  career,  he  has  edited  case  books, 
and  authored  numerous  feature  articles  In 
law  reviews  on  Civil  Procedure  and  the  Uni- 
form Commercial  Code.  Surely,  every  fresh- 
man student  In  recent  years  has  become 
familiar  with  his  publications  in  the  field 
of  Civil  Procedvire  wherein  we  were  abruptly 
apprised  of  the  difference  between  trespass 
on  the  case  and  trespass  quare  clausum 
freglt.  mandamus  and  supervisory  control, 
and  other  matters  which  at  the  time  seemed 
to  be  at  the  limit  of  our  comprehension. 

In  large  measure  Professor  Mason  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  preparation  and  adoption 
of  the  Montana  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
modeled  after  the  Federal  Rules.  He  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Montana  Civil  Rules  Com- 
mission, preparing  rules  for  Montana  Dis- 
trict Courts  that  became  effective  January 
1,  1962.  Later,  he  was  Chairman  of  the  ad- 
visory Committee  on  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure to  the  Montana  Supreme  Court  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  of  Rules  of  Apel- 
late Procedure  that  became  effective  on 
January  1.  1966.  For  his  work  in  this  area. 
David  R.  Mason  was  the  first  recipient  of  the 
Montana  Bar  Association  Award  in  1965  for 
"an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  legal 
profession  carried  out  or  completed  during 
the  year." 

A  further  recital  of  the  numerous  commit- 
tees of  the  American  Bar  Association  of  which 
he  is  either  a  member  or  chairman,  of  his 
many  chairmanships  of  University  Faculty 
Committees  and  those  in  public  service  would 
but  serve  to  belabor  the  contributions  of 
this  outstand^g  American.  However.  It 
would  oe  amiss  if  his  1966  appointment  by 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  to  the  twenty- 
six  member  National  Council  on  the  Hu- 
manities were  not  noted.  David  R.  Mason  Is 
one  of  two  law  professors  on  the  Council, 
which  Is  composed  of  University  Presidents 
and  Professors,  Foundation  Directors,  Writ- 
ers, and  Art  Critics. 

Now  as  this  distinguished  career  nears  its 
close,  we  can  but  hope  that  retirement  will 
not  end  our  association,  for  the  Masons  of 
this  world  are  In  short  supply  and  the  lives 
of  so  many  of  us  have  been  enriched  be- 
cause of  him. 

I  From  the  Montana  Law  Forum.  May  1968] 

David    R.    Mason.    Ave    Atqve    Vale 

I  By    Gardner    Cromwell  • ) 

The  president  of  another  universaty  once 

wrote   that   talking   atx)ut   oneself   was   like 

walking  a  tightrope.  I  think  that  writing  an 

appreciation  of  a  friend  requires  the  same 


•This  article  has  but  one  footnote;  this  Is 
It.  My  credentials  for  this  task  are  these:  I 
have  been  student,  colleague,  and  admirer  of 
David  Mason.  I  call  him  friend. 


care,  but  the  footnote  provides  i  safety  net. 
If  I  don't  fall  off,  I  shall  have  avoided 
mawklshiiess  on  the  one  hand  and  sterility 
on  the  other. 

PROLOG 

One  of  the  many  articles  written  about 
Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  took  as  one  measure 
of  his  life  the  length  of  his  biographical 
entry  In  Who's  Who.  A  very  real  measure  of 
Da\1d  Mason's  accomplishment-;  Is  that  he 
has  educated  954  graduates  of  this  School  of 
Law,  Scattered  across  this  state  and  else- 
where in  the  nation  and  the  world  are  almost 
1.000  lawyers  honed  to  some  measure  of 
sharpness  by  Prof.  Mason's  mind.  Tliat  this 
school  was  once  known  as  "The  Little  Har- 
vard of  the  Northwest"  is  tribute  in  part  to 
his  passion  for  excellence. 

I  first  came  to  the  School  of  Law  of  Mon- 
tana State  University  twenty  years  ;igo  last 
Fall,  after  Ivy  League  undergraduate  years 
and  four  as  a  WWII  leatherneck.  I  still  re- 
member classes  under  Prof.  Mason — and  that 
is  the  precise  preposition.  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judge  W  D.  Murray  said  at  one  Bar- 
risters' Ball  banquet  that  either  one  learned 
to  think  like  a  lawyer  In  Prof.  Mason's  classes 
or  there  was  no  alternative.  To  David  Mason. 
In  common  with  almost  1.000  alumni.  I  owe 
awakening  to  the  demands  of  truly  ana- 
lytical thinking  and  a  deepening  awareness 
of  the  call  of  professional  and  public  duty. 

If  one  looks  at  the  Directory  of  Law 
Teachers  published  by  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools  (as  does  the  "Careers" 
column  elsewhere  in  this  issue),  one  finds 
listed  after  the  name  of  David  R.  Mason  such 
badges  of  excellence  as  "Phi  Beta  Kappa." 
"A.B.  (ctim  laude)."  "LL.B.  (summa  cum 
laudei."  and  "S.J.D. .  Harvard."  These  were 
the  marks  of  quality  borne  (as  matter-of- 
factly  then  as  now.  one  can  be  sure)  by  the 
new  Associate  Professor  who  came  to  this 
school  in  1927.  Tlie  computerized  prose  in 
the  Directory  soes  on;  "Prof.,  1930-57;  Actlne 
Dean.  1937-39;  Spec.  Ass't.  to  Atty.  Gen..  U.S 
Dept.  Justice.  1939-40  and  1942-43;  Chlel 
Trial  Atty..  War.  Dlv..  U.S.  Dept.  Justice. 
1944-45;  Vis.  Prn^.,  N.Y.U..  1955-56;  Dixon 
Prof.,  since  1957."  There  follows  a  list  ol 
.s-eventeen  subjects  taught  over  the  span  of 
forty-one  years. 

PROFESSION 

Someone  has  suggested  that  the  past  is 
prologue;  if  so.  then  the  present  depends  on 
when  is  now.  F^of.  Mason  has  been  present, 
as  a  most  p>erceptlve  analyst  and  critic,  dur- 
ing the  greatest  period  of  development  of 
United  States  constitutional  law.  The  Court 
which  asserted  Its  power  under  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall  has  fiowered  in  the  second 
half  of  the  twentieth  century.  And  probably 
In  the  fourteen  years  since  "the  school  segre- 
gation cases."  it  has  blossomed  most. 

/.  Uniiersity 

Those  who  were  privileged  to  learn  con- 
stitutional law  at  the  hands  of  Da\Td  Mason 
learned  it.  .Scholar,  analyst,  liberal  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  he  did  not  brainwash. 
Woe  to  any  student  who  did  not  carefully 
analyze,  who  did  not  fit  his  case  into  the 
warp  and  woof  of  precedent.  Each  class  was 
a  demonstration  oi  Prof.  Mason's  great  abil- 
ity to  organize  the  results  of  careful  analysis. 
I  remember  an  afternoon  soon  after  the  re- 
cent spate  of  "obscenity"  crises  iGlnzburg. 
et  al.i  when  I  was  still  trying  to  figure  out 
what  the  Court  had  decided.  Prof.  Mason  had 
analyzed  the  fourteen  opinions  in  the  three 
decisions,  carefully  classified  them,  and  had 
fit  them  into  past  pattern.  But  this,  perhaps, 
merely  emphasizes  what  is  obvious  'o  this 
group  of  readers. 

David  Mason's  service  did  not  stop  at  the 
law  school  door.  It  extended  to  his  university, 
his  state,  and  his  nation.  During  forty-one 
years  on  this  campus,  he  served  on  virtually 
every  University  corrumittee  of  consequence, 
among  them  Curriculum,  Academic  Stand- 
ards, and  Budget  and  Policy.  To  each  he 
brought  those  standards  of  precision  and  ex- 
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cellence  which  he  practiced  and  demanded  of 

others.  And   one   term  of  service  invariably 
resulted  in  requests  to  serve  another. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Budget  and  Policy 
Committee,  the  seat  of  laculty  power,  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty  Senate.  David 
Mason's  tenure  there  was  remarkable  for 
orderly,  complete,  and  timely  dispatch  of 
business.  No  member  of  the  Senate  (includ- 
ing the  President  of  the  University)  had  the 
temerity  to  commit  lese  majeste  when  Prof. 
Mason  was  in  the  chair.  Meetings  uf  the 
Faculty  Senate  were  models  of  parliamentary 
order.  His  tenure  as  Chairman  ended  in  .April, 
1966,  when  he  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for 
re-election.  Tlie  opinion  of  many  was  ex- 
pressed in  a  comment  written  by  a  Senate 
member  who  has  consideraljle  responj^ibiUty 
in  University  affairs:  "Just  a  note  to  let  you 
know  how  much  I  .idmired  the  magnificent 
Job  vou  did  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  and 
of  B.A.-P.  I  regretted  your  decision  not  to  be 
re-elected." 

Tlte  Senate  Articles  provide  in  part:  "It  is 
the  purpose  of  these  Articles  to  provide  the 
means  by  which  the  faculty  may  eirrcise  its 
prerogatives  and  further  the  welfare  of  the 
University  in  consultation  and  cooperation 
icitli  the  President."  (Emphasis  supplied.)  In 
practice,  the  Budget  and  Policy  Committee, 
particularly  its  Chairman,  does  the  consult- 
ing with  the  President.  That  officer,  during 
Prof.  Mason's  tenure,  was  Robert  Johns. 
Those  whose  memories  run  back  more  than 
two  years  know  that  the  President  of  the 
University  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Faculty 
Senate  were  strong  personalities.  After 
President  Johns  had  assumed  the  presidency 
of  another  college  in  another  state,  he  wrote 
Prof.  Mason  a  personal  letter.  I  have  per- 
mission to  quote  therefrom,  and  I  use  this 
sentence:  "The  distinguished  leadership 
which  you  gave  the  faculty  and  the  genuine 
help  which  you  provided  for  me  are  without 
equal  in  my  experience  in  this  business." 
//.  State 

The  fashionable  student  objection  to  "mul- 
tiversity." to  being  a  cog  in  an  academic  ma- 
chine, to  identification  cards  and  numbers, 
has  been  uttered  thus:  "I  am  a  human  being. 
Do  not  fold,  spindle,  or  mutilate."  The  com- 
puters which  are  partly  to  blame  for  this 
sense  of  alienation  have  been  a.ssigned.  most 
recently,  the  task  of  translation.  One  story 
has  it  that  the  first  English-RusFian  test 
went  like  this.  English  text:  "The  spirit  is 
willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak."  Russian 
translation:  "The  vodka  is  okay,  but  the 
meat  has  spoiled." 

Buried  near  the  end  of  that  computerized 
prose  in  the  law  teacher  Directory  is  this 
legend:  "Chairman.  Adv.  Com.  on  Rules  of 
Civ.  Proc.  to  Mont.  Sup.  Ct.  Jud.  Dept.  since 
1960."  How  does  That  translate'.'  It  translates 
into  hard  creative  work  from  April.  1959.  to 
elate.  It  translates  into  new  rules  of  civil  pro- 
cedure for  the  courts  of  the  state.  It  trans- 
lates into  new  rules  of  appellate  procedure 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Montana.  It 
translates  into  hours  of  seminars  across  the 
state  to  help  lawyers  to  adjust  to  new  rules. 
(Of  course,  it  translates  into  service  gratis.) 

And  all  of  these  endeavors  translate  into 
professional  recognition  by  fellow  profes- 
sionals. (The  law  school  catalog  begins  with  a 
quotation  from  Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans 
Hughes:  "The  highest  reward  that  can  come 
to  a  lawyer  is  the  esteem  of  his  profes- 
sional brethren."  In  June  1965.  his  profes- 
sional brethren,  the  Montana  Bar  Associa- 
tion, presented  to  David  R.  Mason  its  Award 
"for  outstanding  contribution  to  the  legal 
profession."  The  report  of  the  selection  com- 
mittee covered  two  pages.  I  quote  but  one 
paragraph: 

"If  the  award  were  to  be  given  for  lifetime 
services  this  year's  recipient  would  still  qual- 
ify. For  more  than  thirty  years.  David  R. 
Mason  has  devoted  his  energies  and  abilities 
to  the  development  and  education  of  out- 
standing members  of  the  Montana  Bar  As- 
sociation." 


On  June  23.  1965.  the  Honorable  Mike 
Mansfield.  Majority  Leader  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  addresed  his  colleagues.  He 
called  the  attention  of  the  Senators  to  the 
Award,  and  then  said,  in  part:  "David  Ma- 
son is  one  of  Montana's  most  respected  and 
patriotic  citizens,  a  man  of  great  integrity 
and  courage.  The  award  Is  most  deserving, 
and  I  wish  to  add  my  name  to  the  long  list 
of  friends  who  are  extending  congratulations 
to  David  Mason  at  this  lime."  (Ill  Cong.  Rec. 
14025) 

In  June,  1967,  the  Montana  Bar  Associa- 
tion a.galn  demonstrated  its  regard  for  Prof. 
Mason,  emphasizing  this  lime  his  academic 
accomplishments.  Gathered  at  a  luncheon  In 
ills  honor  were  lawyers  and  judges  from  all 
across  the  slate.  Those  who  participated  in 
the  ceremonies  following  luncheon  represent- 
ed the  l3ar.  the  bench,  and  the  academy  J.  c. 
Garllngton.  Esq..  senior  partner  of  a  Mis.soula 
firm,  and  former  faculty  member,  presided. 
Speaking  in  Prof.  Mason's  honor  were  The 
Honorable  W  D  Murray.  United  Stales  Dis- 
trict Judge.  The  Honorable  James  T.  Har- 
rison. Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Montana,  and  Kendrick  Smith,  Esq.  long- 
time member  of  a  Butte  firm,  former  faculty 
member  and  member  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bar  A.ssoclatlon.  Dean 
Robert  E  Sullivan  paid  tribute  to  Prof.  Ma- 
son"s  dedication  to  excellence  In  legal  educa- 
tion 

There  is  on  David  Mason's  desk  at  home  a 
pen  set  presented  at  that  luncheon.  It  bears 
this  Inscription:  "Dr.  David  R.  Mason.  Dixon 
Professor  of  Law.  commemorating  forty  years 
as  a  member  of  the  law  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana,  and  his  incalculable  con- 
tributions to  the  legal  profession  and  the 
State  of  Montana." 

///.  Nation 

In  1960.  President  Elsenhower's  Commis- 
sion on  National  Goals  reported:  "In  the  eyes 
of  posterity,  the  success  ol  the  United  States 
as  a  civilized  society  will  be  largely  Judged 
by  the  creative  activities  of  Its  citizens  in  art. 
architecture,  literature,  music,  and  the 
sciences" 

In  1965.  President  Johnson  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  a  proposal  for  a  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
with  this  message:  "This  Congress  will  con- 
sider many  programs  which  will  leave  an  en- 
during mark  on  American  life.  But  it  may 
well  be  that  passage  of  this  legislation,  mod- 
est as  it  Is.  will  help  secure  for  this  Congress 
a  sure  and  honored  place  in  the  story  of  the 
advance  of  our  civilization  "  H.R.  6050.  which 
embodied  the  President's  proposal,  had  fifty 
cosponsors  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  House 
Report  No.  618  stated  that  the  proposal  re- 
sulted irom  long-standing  recognition  of  the 
.■^erious  imbalance  which  existed  between 
Federal  .support  of  the  sciences  and  of  'hu- 
manistic research  and  studies." 

On  Sept  29.  1965.  the  proposal  became  law. 
It  contains  Congressional  declaration  of  pur- 
pose that,  inter  alia,  "a  high  civilization  .  .  . 
must  give  full  value  and  support  to  .  . 
man's  scholarly  and  cultural  activity"  and 
"that  democracy  demands  wisdom  and  vision 
in  its  citizens  .  .""  The  National  Founda- 
tion acts  through  a  Chairman  who  has  the 
advice  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Hu- 
manities composed  of  26  members  appointed 
by  the  President.  The  law  requires;  '"Such 
members  shall  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
distinguished  service  and  .scholarship  or  cre- 
ativity and  in  a  manner  which  will  provide 
a  comprehensive  representation  of  the  views 
of  scholars  and  professional  practitioners  in 
the  humanities  and  of  the  public  throughout 
the  United  States." 

President  Johnson  appointed  David  R.  Ma- 
son to  the  National  Council  on  the  Humani- 
ties. He  served  as  one  of  two  lawyers  (both 
teachers!  representing  the  humanistic  disci- 
pline called  "Jurisprudence."  Tlio  Chairman 
of  the  National  Foundation  is  Barnaby  C. 
Keeney.  fornier  president  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity. When,  recently,  it  became  necessary  for 


Prof.  Mason  to  resign  Irom  the  Council. 
Chairman  Keeney  responded:  "I  very  much 
regret  your  resignation  from  the  National 
Council  on  the  Humanities,  not  only  because 
of  my  great  liking  for  you.  but  ijecause  I 
think  you  have  been  a  most  valuable  mem- 
ber .        Thank  you  lor  your  service    . 

PROGRESSION 

This  appreciation  began  with  reference  to 
David  Mason's  expertise  in  constitutional 
law.  It  will  close  with  another  such  reference; 
the  most  recent  effort  is  Just  beginning.  With 
a  colleague.  Prof.  Mason  has  published  in  the 
Montana  Law  Review  a  complete  and  prac- 
tical proposal  to  modernize  Montana's 
Judicial  system.  Like  other  of  his  pioneering 
efforts,  this  one  has  stirred  protest.  But  it 
has  wide  and  thoughtful  support.  The  merits 
of  the  "blueprint"  will  be  argued  long,  but 
the  public  service  cannot  be  denied.  Neither 
can  what  one  editorial  aptly  called  a  con- 
cern for  "the  quality  of  Justice." 

The  very  nature  of  the  proposal  guarantees 
that  David  Mason  will  be  involved  In  service 
to  his  state  long  past  the  date  of  his  retire- 
ment from  this  faculty.  It  calls  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  for  redlstrlctlng,  for 
changes  In  rules  of  court  In  all  of  these  areas. 
David  Mason  shines.  So  the  progression  must 
be  from  day-to-day  demands  of  academla  to 
larger  periods  of  time  for  thinking  and 
planning. 

The  Latin  title  was  chosen  partly  In  recog- 
nition of  Prof.  Mason's  Harvard  training,  but 
he  should  not  be  misled  by  the  "farewell" 
into  thinking  that  our  dependence  upon  his 
wisdom  has  ended.  I  know  that  he  has 
already  declined  two  offers  to  continue  teach- 
ing elsewhere.  This  demonstrates  his  deter- 
mination to  really  retire  from  dally  demands; 
it  also  leaves  open  the  opportunity  to  make 
use  of  his  many  talents.  We  will  do  so. 
Afterword 

It  was  once  written  about  another  great 
law  teacher,  who  had  also  been  lawyer  and 
writer,  that  he  guided  his  life  by  these  words 
from  the  Torah:  ""The  day  is  short  .xnd  the 
task  is  great.  It  is  not  incumbent  upon  thee 
to  complete  the  whole  work,  but  neither  art 
thou  free  to  neglect  it." 

David  Mason  has  never  neglected  "the 
whole  work;"  he  has  completed  enough  for 
several  men.  He  has  been  scholar,  exemplar, 
taskmaster,  true  professional,  public  servant, 
and  good  friend.  I  shall  miss  him. 

.  Thank  you  for  your  service." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PiTsident.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  not  charced  to  either  .«;ide. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Improvement  of  Judi- 
cial Machinery  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .'^o  ordered. 


HOUSING   AND   URBAN   DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3497)  to  assist  In  the  pro- 
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vision  of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families,  and  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing  and 
urban  development. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvself  such  time  as  is  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  may  proceed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  under  ti- 
tle Vin  of  the  bill,  the  presently  existing 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association — 
FNMA — would  be  divided  into  two  sep- 
arate instrumentalities.  One  of  these 
would  continue  ■secondary  market"  op- 
erations under  the  name  of  FNMA.  and 
would  be  changed  from  Federal  control 
to  private  ownership  as  contemplated  by 
the  1954  FNMA  Charter  Act.  The  FNMA's 
"special  assistance"  and  "management 
and  liquidation"  functions  would  be 
vested  in  a  new  federally  owned  corpo- 
ration to  be  called  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association — GNMA — 
which  will  probably  be  known  as  "Jen- 
niemae." 

Section  806  of  the  bill  would  provide 
for  an  WCrease  of  S500  million  in  "special 
assistance"  authority  to  become  available 
on  July  1.  1969.  My  amendment  would 
reduce  this  authority  to  S250  million. 

The  new  GNMA  would  use  this  author- 
ity, under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
to  continue  purchases  of  mortgages  un- 
derwritten by  the  Government  which  re- 
quire special  assistance. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  a  market  for  section 
221id''3'  below-market  interest-rate 
mortgages,  this  program  has  had  to  de- 
pend on  the  presently  existing  FNMA's 
purchase,  and  thus  support,  of  these 
mortgages  imder  this  special  assistance 
authority.  It  is  expected  that  the  new 
GN\L\  will  use  these  additional  funds 
for  the  same  purpose. 

I  expres.sed  my  reservations  concern- 
ing the  22:  d'' 3'  program  yesterday.  I 
pointed  out  that  this  program's  benefits 
have  gravitated  toward  middle-income 
families,  net  the  lower-income  families 
most  in  need  of  Government  housing 
assistance. 

Of  course,  the  "special  assistance" 
fimds  used  to  prop  up  this  program  come 
right  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  American 
taxpayer.  Thus,  we  have  a  situation 
where  our  country's  great  middle-income 
class  is  paying  for  part  of  the  cost  of 
housing  certain  of  their  financial  equals. 

This  distorted  concept  in  essence  says 
that  a  man  who  is  self-reliant  and  will- 
ing to  house  himself  should  not  only 
pay  his  own  rent,  but  he  should  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  part  of  the  rent  for  a  neigh- 
bor of  similar  financial  means.  Such  a 
concept  is  msupportable  in  my  estima- 
tion. Simply  by  referring  to  the  family 
incomes  eligible  for  the  program's  bene- 
fits, one  can  see  how  far  afield  the 
program  has  drifted. 

In  this  same  bill,  there  would  be 
created  a  new  program  of  Government 
assistance  for  sponsors  of  rental  and 
cooperative  housing  for  lower-income 
families.  This  new  program  is  intended 
to  replace  the  221  <  d  m  3 1  BMIR  program. 
However,  it  will  not  be  terminated  if 
this  new  rental  program  is  enacted  into 
law. 

We  will,  therefore,  have  two  overlap- 
ping programs  in  existence  at  the  same 


time.  There  always  seems  to  be  little  in- 
clination to  end  a  program  once  it  is 
enacted  into  law.  It  will  remain  to  be 
seen  whether  the  221idi  (3)  BMIR  pro- 
gram is  forced  into  retirement  just  be- 
cause a  new  and  paralleling  program  is 
created  under  this  bill.  I,  for  one,  will 
believe  it  when  I  see  it. 

I  certainly  hope  and  urge  that  the 
new  rental  program's  benefits  are  con- 
fined to  families  truly  in  need  of  assist- 
ance for  decent  housing.  Since  its  income 
eligibility  criteria  is  generally  similar  to 
that  of  221(d><3>,  this  remains  to  be 
seen  also. 

There  is  authorization  in  the  bill  for 
S300  million  in  spending  authority  for 
the  implementation  of  the  new  rental 
subsidy  program,  over  a  3-year  period. 
This  is  intended  to  cover  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  construction  of  about  700,000 
units  during  this  period  of  time. 

However,  the  bill's  S500  million  in  ad- 
ditional special  assistance  authority  for 
the  continuation  of  the  221(dM3i  BMIR 
program  is  represented  as  necessary  for 
a  smooth  changeover  to  the  new  pro- 
gram. I  believe  this  is  entirely  too  much 
spending  authority  for  a  program  that 
is  supposed  to  be  on  its  way  out. 

Accordingly,  my  amendment  would 
lower  the  special  assistance  figure  from 
$500  million  to  S250  million.  Since  we  are 
considering  this  bill's  rental  program  as 
a  new  alternative  to  221'dii3),  I  feel 
that  this  lower  spending  figure  would 
more  accurately  reflect  that  it  is  in  fact 
intended  to  be  an  alternative. 

Mr,  President,  in  addition,  in  regard 
to  sufficient  leadtime.  if  it  should  be 
determined  that  we  should  restore  some 
of  the  funds  we  are  cutting,  it  could  be 
done  at  a  subsequent  session  of  Con- 
gress without  in  any  way  impeding  the 
operations  under  the  section  221id'i3i 
program. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
admit  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
correctly  stated  the  situation. 

We  have  a  new  program  in  the  bill 
which  is  supposed  to  be,  more  or  less,  a 
-substitute  for  the  FHA  section  221' d»  '3) 
BMIR  program.  I  refer  to  .section  201 
of  the  bill  which  establishes  a  new  FHA 
section  236  rental  housing  program.  But. 
in  initiating  any  new  program,  there  is 
always  required  considerable  leadtime. 
We  cannot  begin  a  program  all  at  once. 
We  wrote  in  this  S500  million  special  as- 
sistance authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  we  would 
keep  the  section  221idM3)  BMIR  pro- 
gram moving  until  the  section  236  pro- 
gram was  properly  fimded  and  operating 
efficiently.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
S500  million  special  assistance  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Certainly  I  agree  that 
this  must  be  done.  Obviously,  we  can- 
not do  it  too  rapidly. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  be  willing 
to  accept  the  Senator's  proposal  with 
this  understanding:  namely,  that  we  do, 
of  course,  want  to  continue  the  FHA 
section  221id»  <3'  program  and  we  want 


that  program  to  have  such  funds,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  continue  tmtil  the  new 
section  236  has  taken  over. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  concur  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  the  $250  million  would  be  adequate 
for  that  purpose.  If  it  appears  that  the 
leadtime  is  such  that  at  next  spring'.s 
session  perhaps  additional  funds  are 
needed,  we  could  readdress  ourselves  to 
that  problem. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  With  that  under- 
standing, I  am  glad  to  accept  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentarv  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
not  been  ordered  on  this  amendment; 
is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They  have 
not  been. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back  on  the  amend- 
ment. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  iNo.  828>,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Where  is 
the  time  coming  from? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  there  is  no  pending  amendment  at 
the  moment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Oh.  We  have  got  time 
on  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  be  charged  to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  called  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    827 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  'No.  827)  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  287, 
after  line  18,  insert  the  following: 

id)  Section  105  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"le)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
submit  reports  to  the  Congress  setting  forth 
detailed  information  with  respect  to  com- 
prehensive city  demonstration  programs  ap- 
proved by  him.  Such  information  shall  in- 
clude— 

"ill  an  identification  of  each  city  which 
has  submitted  an  approved  program,  and  the 
agency  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
developing  the  plans  for  such  program; 

"(2)  the  amount  granted  for  planning  and 
technical  assistance  to  each  such  city  under 
sections  104  and  106.  the  amount  actually 
expended  by  such  city  for  planning  and  de- 
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veloping  an  approved  program,  and  an 
analysis  of  the  manner  in  which  such  ex- 
penditures   were    incurred    by    such    city; 

■(3)  a  description  of  the  objectives  which 
eacii  such  cily  seeks  to  accomplish  under  an 
approved  program  and  of  the  action.s  pro- 
posed to  be  talien  in  carryin;^  out  such  pro- 
gram' and 

■i4)  the  amount  of  financial  assistance 
under  this  section  and  section  106  which 
each  such  city  will  require  lo  carry  out  an 
approved  program,  and  the  manner  in  which 
such  a.ssistance  is  proposed  to  be  expended. 
No  contract  to  make  a  grant  shall  be  entered 
Into  with,  and  no  grant  shall  be  made  to,  any 
city  demonstration  agency  under  this  section 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  or  carrying 
out  an  approved  comprehensive  city  demon- 
stration program  until  the  expiration  of  30 
days  after  the  date  on  which  a  rep<irt  con- 
taining the  information  required  by  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  such  program  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress." 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the  model 
cities  program,  authorized  by  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1966.  is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's newest  and  most  heralded 
entry  in  the  urban  .spending  sweepstakes. 
Never  before  has  so  much  advance 
.spending  authority  been  concentrated 
upon  .such  an  unknown  and  untried  en- 
tity as  is  the  case  of  model  cities. 

bur  Nation's  cities  and  communities 
are  being  a.sked  to  embrace  th\s  program 
as  the  total  .solution  to  their  every  prob- 
lem. The  Federal  Government's  influence 
is  henceforth  to  be  injected  into  jnacti- 
cally  eveiy  aspect  of  local  concern  by  one 
single  mechanism — housing,  jobs,  wel- 
fare, education,  disea.se.  crime,  recrea- 
tion, transportation.  The  program  em- 
powers the  Federal  Government  to  pass 
judgment  on  eveiy  local  decision  as  the 
price  for  participation. 

In  addition  to  the  multitude  of  Federal 
programs  that  are  available  if  needed, 
the  model  cities  program  now  induces 
our  cities  to  use  Federal  assistance  to  get 
Federal  assistance.  Our  cities  are  being 
enticed  'jy  the  strong  and  sweet  smell  of 
money  without  seeming  limit,  available 
just  for  the  asking.  And  the  waiting  line 
is  understandably  growing  longer  every 
day. 

The  planning  phase  of  the  program  is 
now  underway.  Some  75  cities  have  re- 
ceived  planning   grants,    and    it    is   ex- 
l^ected  that  approximately  70  more  cities 
will  be  approved  for  these  grants  in  the 
near  future.  From  among  these  cities  will 
be  selected  those  to  receive  supplemen- 
taiw  grants  for  actual  model  cities  dem- 
onstration programs.  This  bill  would  au- 
thorize $12  million  for  additional  iMan- 
ning  grants  for  fiscal  1969  and  SI  million 
for  fiscal  1970  for  demonstration  grants. 
Thus,  our  attention  is  focused  upon  the 
funding  of  an  unknown  entity.  It  is  a 
bundle     of     theories     and     ideas     into 
which   our   cities   are   invited   to   reach 
to  .solve   their  eve'-y  problem.   It   is  to 
be  presupposed   that  our  localities  are 
incapable  of  overcoming  their  significant 
problem  areas  at  Jie  local  level,  where 
the  basic  responsibility  for  solutions  lies, 
without  Federal  assistance. 

When  he  proposed  the  model  cities 
program,  the  President  said  that  "the 
success  of  each  demonstration  will  de- 
pend on  the  quality  of  its  planning."  The 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment has  said  that  In  deciding  between 


the  model  cities  applicants.  "We  will  be 
searching  for  signals  from  the  commu- 
nities that  they  have  looked  long  and 
hard  at  thom.selves.  that  they  have  dis- 
covered solutions  that  are  not  the  .same 
old  stuff,  and  that  they  have  the  capacity 
for  doing  what  they  say  they  want  to 
do." 

I  submit  that  this  is  about  the  only 
.sijecific  criteria  that  has  been  advanced 
by  the  proponents  of  this  program  to 
date,  and  ask  whether  it  is  not  incum- 
bent upon  the  Congre.'^s  to  it.self  al.so  in- 
quire into  the  quality  of  the  propo.sed 
lolan.s.  and  ourselves  search  for  signals 
from  the  communitie.':  that  they  have 
looked  lonn;  and  liard  at  themselves  be- 
fore we  are  called  upon  lo  sign  a  blank 
check  in  urban  experimentation. 

It  certainly  is  not  unreasonable  for  the 
Congress  lo  ask  that  it  be  .shown  what 
is  c.^nlemplated  by  ihei^e  propo.sed  urban 
cxiJcriments.  Only  then  .should  it  fill  in 
its  signature  on  a  check  to  demonstrate 
these  plans  within  clearly  defined  guide- 
lines and  criteria.  This  is  far  more  pru- 
dent than  .sieninu  a  check  to  be  filled  in 
as  to  amount  later.  And  after  all.  this  is 
the  situation  the  Congress  is  in.  for  the 
ultimate  costs  of  this  program  are  un- 
known at  this  time. 

We  should  not  proceed  in  such  haste 
that  we  refuse  to  recognize  that  only 
when  full  and  detailed  plans  are  avail- 
able for  close  scrutiny  can  we  make  an 
objective  and  well  thought  out  decision 
as  to  the  merit  and  potential  of  the  pro- 
gram. In  my  opinion,  we  would  not  be 
un.'iympathetic  to  the  plight  of  many  of 
our  cities  if  we  refused  to  buy  unknown 
results  on  a  sight-unseen  basis. 

How  can  we  otherwise  know  with  any 
certainty  what  the  ultimate  cost  of  this 
program  will  be  if  we  do  not  require 
some  dollar  and  cents  experience  before 
unleashing  the  program  upon  our  cities? 
Only  then  uill  we  know  if  there  is  even 
the  remotest  chance  that  expenditures 
under  this  jDrogram  can  ever  be  afforded 
by  our  Government. 

I  feel  that  we  must  scrutinize  closely 
those  proposals  that  would  promise  an 
almost  magical  .solution  of  our  urban 
problems.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  legis- 
latively create  a  magic  wand. 

I  stand  ready  to  give  favorable  con- 
.sideration  to  tho.se  proposals  which  can 
be  shown  to  be  realistic  and  workable. 

But  they  must  be  framed  within  guide- 
lines ana  criteria  compatible  with  the 
economic  facts  of  life  confronting  this 
cotmtiy.  They  mt'..st  show  a  recognition 
that  local  problems  should  be  dealt 
with  and  controlled  on  a  local  basis  to 
every  degree  possible. 

I  hav"  heretofore  said  that  we  should 
plat-  now  and  pay  later.  We  can  continue 
planning  while  we  proceed  into  a  rea- 
.sonab'y  contained  on-the-ground  dem- 
onstration of  some  of  the  proposed 
model  cities  plans  and  utilize  these  ini- 
tial projects  as  a  foundation  for  future 
program  activities  after  the  ijrogram  has 
demonstrated  to  our  satisfaction  whether 
it  can  deliver  as  promised.  A  good  set  of 
blueprints  is  the  very  least  we  should  de- 
mand of  the  progiam.  This  would  be 
both  prudent  and  businesslike,  and  that 
is  how  we  should  approach  this  program. 
Mr.  President.  I  had  contemplated  in- 
troducing     amendments      considerably 


more  sweeping  in  scope  than  the  one  I 
have  .sent  to  the  desk,  which  simply  cuts 
the  funding  in  half.  I  believe  this  pro- 
tr.am  is  visionary  and  unproven.  and 
that  we  should  cut  the  funds  to  even  less 
for  planning  grants.  I  think  what  we 
propose  to  do  is.  in  effect,  buy  a  pig  in  a 
poke  with  this  progiam. 

As  I  say.  I  had  proposed  to  offer 
amendments  more  .sweeping  in  scope, 
but  I  realize  the  facts  of  life.  They  are 
that,  faced  with  concern  over  the  cities. 
Members  of  this  body  would  face  with 
trepidation  at  this  time  doing  .something 
that  might  be  deleterious  to  our  efforts 
to  resolve  the  problems  of  our  urban 
areas.  Tlicrefore.  I  am  simply  offering 
to  cut  the  funding  in  half,  until  we  gain 
some  experience  before  we  allow  such 
.sub.stantial  funding. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  my.self  5  minutes. 

I  rise  in  oppo.sition  to  the  amendment. 
The  model  cities  program  was  enacted 
into  law  year  before  la.st.  in  1966.  It 
has  gotten  off  to  a  very  good  start. 
Proner  planning  was  lequiied  before  any 
approval  was  given.  Now  it  is  moving 
light  along.  I  do  not  believe  we  ought 
to  do  anything  that  might  threaten  the 
progiam.  and  I  feel  th's  amendment 
woulddo  ju.'^t  that. 

Therefore.  I  oppose  the  amendment, 
and  hope  it  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  lime. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.    SPARKMAN.    Mr.    President,    I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
aereed  to. 


MODEL  CITIES  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  talk  a  little  about  a  billion  dollars.  I 
have,  as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  a  great  respect 
for  a  billion  dollars  we  are  going  to  ask 
the  Government  to  spend— but  I  have 
also  a  great  respect  for  the  ideals  of  our 
Government  and  its  duty  to  promote  the 
dig-nity  and  decency  of  the  housing  for 
its  citizens. 

For  the  particular  billion  dollars  I  have 
in  mind  is  the  authorization  for  model 
cities  contained  in  S.  3497  now  before 
this  Senate  for  consideration. 

I  would  like  to  think  about  the  billion 
dollars  in  its  proper  dimensions — divided 
into  the  iJiograms  it  will  activate — and 
I  would  like  to  review  how  we  came  to 
make  the  decision  as  to  numbers — the 
number  of  dollars  and  the  number  of 
cities  to  benefit  from  our  investment. 

In  other  words.  I  feel  that  a  little  his- 
torical background  will  help  us  all  to 
understand  much  better  the  billion  dol- 
lar authorization  we  have  in  mind— an 
authorization  that  I  .strongly  urge. 

In  1966  when  P'-esident  Johnson  first 
proposed  the  model  cities  program  it  was 
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projected  first,  as  a  5-year  program; 
second.  It  was  to  involve  70  cities:  and, 
third,  it  was  to  require  $2.3  billion. 

Two  significant  changes  in  this  pro- 
posal were  made  by  the  Congress:  First, 
it  authorized  the  program  for  2  years 
rather  than  5.  but  Congress  approved  the 
projected  level  of  spending  by  authoriz- 
ing $400  and  $500  million  for  fiscal  years 
1968  and  1969  respectively;  and.  second, 
upon  initiative  of  the  Senate,  provision 
was  made  for  a  second  group  of  about 
70  cities  to  participate. 

The  $1  billion  model  cities  authoriza- 
tion contained  in  S.  3497  is  simply  the 
cost  of  two  groups  or  rounds  of  cities — 
and  this  for  a  single  year. 

A  2-year  authorization  had  been  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  But  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee — just 
as  it  did  with  the  original  5-year  pro- 
posal— cut  back  the  duration  of  the  au- 
thorization. However,  it  did  not  affect 
the  scope  of  the  program. 

This  scope  is  the  decision  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Senate  in  particular.  It 
Is  our  decision  to  double  the  number  of 
cities  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
gram. Surely  we  cannot  have  in  mind  to 
penalize  either  the  first  or  second 
round  of  cities.  Certainly,  we  must 
authorize  the  funding  of  the  program  at 
a  level  to  match  our  sincerity. 

The  1-year  authorization  provided  for 
in  this  bill  represents  a  cautious  ap- 
proach. By  next  year  we  can  assess  what 
the  program  is  doing — what  it  has  ac- 
complished. We  will  have  that  experience 
before  we  authorize  additional  portions 
of  the  5-year  total. 

Mr.  President,  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram is  already  well  underway.  I  am 
informed  that  75  cities  which  have  been 
selected  for  planning  grants  are  now  in 
various  stages  of  planning.  They  will 
complete  their  comprehensive  model 
cities  plans  t.iis  summer,  fall,  and  winter. 
Upon  successful  completion  of  their  plans 
they  are  immediately  eligible  for  pro- 
gram grants  to  go  into  their  first  action- 
year  These  grants  to  the  75  first-round 
cities  for  their  first  action-year  will  come 
from  S200  million  already  appropriated 
plus  $200  to  $300  million  from  fiscal  year 
1969  appropriations  which  have  passed 
the  House  and  are  currently  the  subject 
of  committee  hearings  in  this  body. 

Now,  in  addition  to  this  first  round 
of  75  cities  there  are  164  cities  which  have 
made  applications  for  inclusion  in  the 
second  round.  From  these  164  appli- 
cants another  75  or  so  will  be  selected  and 
announced  sometime  this  summer.  This 
second  75  will  immediately  go  into  plan- 
ning and  be  ready  for  program  grants 
next  spring  and  summer.  The  balance  of 
the  fiscal  year  1969  model  cities  appro- 
priation will  be  used  to  get  some  of  them 
started  on  their  first  action-year. 

I  have  gone  into  this  in  much  detail. 
Mr.  President,  in  order  to  underscore  one 
central  point:  When  fiscal  year  1970  ar- 
rives— the  year  to  which  this  authoriza- 
tion applies — there  will  be  150  cities 
eligible  for  model  cities  program  grants. 
A  billion  dollars  sounds  like  a  lot  of 
money— and  is — but  divide  it  150  ways 
and  suddenly  it  appears  meager  beside 
the  kinds  of  problems  our  cities  are 
facing. 


Keep  in  mind  that  the  150  cities  in  the 
program  will  include  nearly  every  major 
city  in  the  Nation.  The  E)epartment  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  has 
made  a  study  of  the  first  63  cities  selected 
for  the  program  and  has  determined  that 
their  grant  entitlement  based  on  the 
statutory  formula  of  a  grant  level  of  80 
percent  of  the  non-Federal  contribution 
totals  over  $1  billion.  Certainly  by  the 
time  the  base  entitlement  of  87  more 
cities  is  added  to  this  total  will  be  well 
over  $1'2  billion.  So  there  is  no  question 
but  what  the  $1  billion  figure  authorized 
in  this  bill  is  well  within  the  statutory 
limit  of  the  program. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  need. 

In  the  model  neighborhoods  of  the  75 
cities  already  selected  for  planning,  there 
are  over  3.5  million  persons. 

Nearly  one-third  of  all  the  families 
have  income  of  less  than  $3,000  each 
year. 

About  30  percent  of  model  neighbor- 
hood families  are  in  substandard  housing 
now.  and  many  more  are  living  In  de- 
teriorating structures. 

While  the  national  average  for  unem- 
ployment is  now  about  3.5  percent,  over 
10  percent  of  the  potential  work  force  in 
model  neighborhoods  is  unemployed. 

And  their  situation  is  made  more  des- 
perate by  the  fact  that  over  40  percent  of 
all  persons  over  25  in  these  neighbor- 
hoods have  less  than  an  eighth  grade 
education. 

Now  I  am  not  contending.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  $1  billion  distributed  among 
150  cities  is  going  to  cure  all  these  con- 
ditions. But  I  do  contend  that  this  is  a 
very  important  SI  billion  toward  that 
end.  This  is  money  without  which  other 
things  will  not  happen  and  other  funds 
will  not  be  forthcoming.  This  money  will 
serve  as  both  cement  and  catalyst.  This 
is  the  cement  that  will  bind  together  the 
numerous  parts  of  a  complex  comprehen- 
sive attack  on  urban  ills.  This  is  the  ce- 
ment that  will  fill  in  the  gaps  between 
existing  categorical  grant  programs.  This 
is  the  catalyst  which  will  stimulate  much 
larger  amounts  of  Federal,  State,  local, 
and  private  funds. 

The  President  has  stated  that  model 
cities  program  funds  will  generate  up 
to  10  times  their  value  in  funds  to  attack 
physical,  social,  economic,  and  educa- 
tional conditions  in  the  blighted  neigh- 
borhoods of  our  towns  and  cities.  Even 
that  grand  total  is  modest  when  com- 
pared with  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lems, but  it  certainly  places  in  proper 
perspective  the  absolute  crucial  need  for 
this  authorization. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  honor  the  commit- 
ment which  we  made  to  the  cities  when 
we  enacted  the  model  cities  legislation. 
It  is  time  for  the  Senate  to  honor  its 
commitment  to  that  second  group  of  75 
cities  which  will  be  additional  partici- 
pants in  the  program  due  to  our  in- 
.sistence.  These  cities  are  watching  us 
today.  They  have  every  right  to  expect 
us  to  respond  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  that  the 
Senate  strongly  resist  all  attempts  to 
reduce  the  $1  billion  authorization  for 
model  cities  program  grants  for  fiscal 
year  1970. 


THE  BUREAU  OF  THE  BtlDCET  ANALYSIS  OP  SEC- 
TION 204  OF  THE  DEMONSTRATION  CITIES  AND 
METROPOLITAN    DE\'ELOPMENT    ACT    OP    1966 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  section 
204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966 
provides  that  all  applications  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  certain  physical  de- 
velopment projects  be  accomplished  by 
the  comments  of  an  areawide  planning 
agency. 

Since  its  enactment  section  204  has 
been  the  subject  of  widespread  contro- 
versy and  criticism  which  led  to  the 
so-called  Cramer  amendment  to  the 
Independent  Offices  Appropriations  Act 
last  year.  The  Cramer  amendment  pro- 
hibited the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  from  spending  any 
money  to  implement  section  204. 

As  a  result  of  this  amendment  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  implementing  section  204. 
On  April  2.  1968,  the  Bureau  issued  an 
analysis  of  its  experience  with  section 
204.  This  analysis  was  developed  from 
reports  of  the  agencies  administering 
programs  covered  by  section  204  and 
reports  of  areawide  agencies. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  for  its  effective  and  suc- 
cessful handling  of  section  204.  I  am 
encouraged  to  learn  that  this  review 
process  is  stimulating  rational  and  com- 
prehensive areawide  planning  through- 
out the  country.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  act  to  delete  the  Cramer 
amendment  this  year  and  will  insist  on 
this  position  on  conference. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  analysis,  "Section 
204:  The  First  6  Months"  reprinted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  counteract  the  misinfor- 
mation which  has  been  spread  about  the 
program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SECTION  204 — The  First  6  Months 
1.  background 

Section  204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966 
provided  that  after  June  30.  1967  all  applica- 
tions for  Fede»al  a.ssistance  to  certain  types 
of  public  works  activities  '  in  metropolitan 
areas  would  have  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
comments  of  an  areawide  planning  agency  re- 
sp)ectlng  the  relationship  of  a  proposed  proj- 
ect to  the  comprehensively  planned  devel- 
opment of  the  area.  Pursuant  to  Section  204. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  No.  A-82.  pro- 
viding guidelines  for  the  application  of  the 
requirement,  was  issued  April  11,  1967. 

The  Circular  assigned  to  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  responsi- 
bility for  general  administrative  oversight  of 
the  requirement.  This  involved  identltlcatlon 
of  the  areawide  agency  in  each  metropolitan 
area,  making  any  modification  or  extensions 
to  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas 
for  the  purposes  of  Section  204.  and  evaluat- 
ing the  application  of  the  requirement.  A 
rider  on  the  HUD  1968  appropriations  act 
(the  so-called  "Cramer  amendment")  pro- 
hibited HUD  from  spending  administrative 
funds  for  such  purposes.  Consequently,  the 


'Covered  are:  open  space,  hospitals,  air- 
ports, water  and  sewer,  waste  disposal,  high- 
ways, other  transportation  land  and  water 
conservation  projects  and  related  planning. 
Over  30  Federal  grant  and  loan  programs  are 
covered  la  whole  or  in  part. 
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Bureau  of  the  Budget  assumed  the  oversight 
function  and  issued  a  revised  Circular  No. 
A-82  December  18.  1967. 

In  the  revised  Circular,  agencies  were  asked 
to  report  on  the  volume  of  projects  handled 
under  204,  their  disposition,  problems  en- 
countered, and  general  evaluation.  In  send- 
ing out  Uie  revised  Circular  to  the  areawide 
agencies,  the  Bureau  requested  that  they 
supply  parallel  information 

2.    AGENCY    REPORTS 

The  voUune  of  activity  reported  was  highly 
variable  among  the  eight  agencies  having 
programs  covered  by  Section  204.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  for  several  reasons: 

a  Appropriations  for  a  great  many  of  the 
covered  programs  were  not  enacted  until  late 
1967.  Therefore,  there  was.  in  many  eases,  a 
heavy  run  of  applications  before  the  effective 
date  "of  Section  204  (July  1)  with  a  slowdown 
until  money  again  became  available 

b.  The  Cramer  amendment  to  the  HUD  ap- 
propriations bill,  introduced  in  June,  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  requirement, 
.sowed  considerable  confusion  everywhere  as 
to  whether  the  requirement  was.  in  fact.  In 
effect. 

c.  For  programs  where  review  by  compre- 
hensive metropolitan  planning  agencies  was 
already  required  by  statute  or  administra- 
tively, the  new  reqviirement  posed  no  prob- 
lem .Apparently,  for  agencies  without  this 
experience,  it  has  been  a  problem  to  get  ad- 
ministratively geared  up  to  it.  a  problem 
very  much  exacerbated  by  the  confusion  at- 
tendant upon  the  Cramer  amendment 
.Agency  lield  people  in  particular  were  tmder 
the  impression  that  the  effect  of  the  Cramer 
amendment  was  to  kill  the  Section  204  re- 
quirement 

Nevertheless,  reports  were  received  from 
."ix  agencies  covering  some  22  programs  for 
1 .342  projects  Partly  because  of  rea.sons 
stated  above  and  partly  because  of  internal 
organizational  changes,  HEW  is  unable  to 
supply  information  respecting  its  programs 
which  were  covered  by  the  requirement.  In- 
sofar as  it  was  possible  to  break  down  proj- 
ects by  function,  it  appears  that  30':  were 
tor  water,  sewer,  or  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties projects:  22n  were  for  highway  proj- 
ects: 19  were  for  open  space  and  recrea- 
tion projects;  10'^  were  for  urban  planning 
projects;  9^;  were  for  airport  projects;  7^ 
were  for  public  works  planning  projects 
(some  of  which  would  be  for  projects  of  the 
types  listed  above (  13^:  were  scattered  among 
mass  transit,  land  and  water  conservation 
.'ind  development,  and  public  facility  loan 
projects  (some  of  which  would  include  proj- 
ects of  the  types  listed  above). 

Broken  dow-n  by  agency — 

HUD  programs  accounted  for  47'".  of  the 
1342  projects  reported; 

DOT  programs  accounted  for  31^:  of  the 
1342  projects  reported: 

Interior  programs  accounted  for  17^^  of  the 
1342  projects  reported; 

USDA  programs  accounted  for  i^<  of  the 
1342  projects  reported. 

The  remaining  one  percent  were  distributed 
between  EDA  and  EKDD  each  of  which  has 
only  one  covered  program. 

Of  this  array  of  1342  projects  which  were 
submitted  to  areawide  agencies  for  review. 
only  47  were  transmitted  to  the  Federal 
agency  bearing  critical  comments.  The  vast 
majority  of  critical  comments,  as  might  be 
expected,  were  made  in  connection  with 
water  and  sewer  (17)  and  highway  (15) 
projects.  Of  these  projects  33  were  modified 
pursuant  to  the  critical  comments:  only  two 
applications  were  approved  despite  the 
criticism.  Action  on  the  remaining  12  was 
pending  at  the  time  reports  were  submitted. 

3.   FEDERAL   AGENCY    EXPERIENCE 

The  reaction  of  Federal  agencies  to  the 
Section  204  requirements  was  that  it  pre- 
sents no  particular  or  major  problem  and.  in 
many  cases,  is  quite  useful.  The  metropolitan 


planning  agencies  established  only  recently. 
in  response  to  the  requirement,  are  generally 
not  at  a  point  in  developing  a  planning 
competence  where  their  comments  are  more 
than  perfunctory  or  superficial.  At  least, 
liowever,  they  have  not  occasioned  delay  or 
disruption  of  project  development.  Estab- 
lished areawide  agencies  that  have  a  devel- 
oped competence  liave  been,  according  to 
Federal  agency  rejxjrts.  positively  useful  and 
constructive  in  the  quality  of  their  com- 
ments. State  agencies  designated  by  Gover- 
nors to  perform  review  fimctions  in  areas 
where  there  were  no  areawide  agencies  appear 
not  to  have  been  able  to  comment  construc- 
tively, as  a  general  rule. 

Such  problems  as  were  reported  by  Federal 
agencies  cent<>red  about  uncertainties  as  to 
the  extent  of  coverage  of  the  requirement — 
particularly  as  to  what  is  a  'project"  within 
the  meaning  of  Section  204  For  instance. 
PAA  reports  that  it  was  necessary  to  limit 
applications  submitted  for  review  to  new- 
airports,  new  runways  or  extensions  to  run- 
ways in  order  that  projects  having  no  ex- 
ternal impact  not  be  subjected  to  unneces- 
sary redt.ipc  FAA  did  not  specify  what  was 
meant  by  the  latter,  but  we  may  surmise 
that  "projects"  such  as  runway  resurfacing, 
terminal  rehabilitation,  etc.  might  fall  into 
this  category. 

The  Bureau  has  noted  that  the  regulations 
promulgated  by  agencies  for  .uch  of  their 
programs  as  are  covered  by  Section  204  have 
frequently  not  clearly  identified  wi,at  kinds 
of  projects  are  or  are  not  covered  In  the 
case  of  some  programs,  quite  clearly  whole 
classes  of  projects  would  not  be  covered. 
For  instance,  the  HUD  public  facility  loan 
program  may  provide  assistance  ior  nearly 
all  of  the  type  projects  specified  under  204: 
airports,  hospitals,  water  and  sewer  facilities, 
etc  However.  PFTj  loans  may  be  made  for 
court  houses,  fire  st.Jtlons.  public  markets 
and  .similar  pvzblic  works  which  are  not  sub- 
ject to  Section  204  review  In  other  programs, 
the  problem  is  one  of  degree  as  in  the  FAA 
example.  It  would  be  useful,  then,  if  agencies 
would  differentiate  insofar  as  possible  be- 
tween activities  which  do  or  do  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  204  requirement. 

Several  agencies  noted  that  the  204  review 
process  was  facilitated  and  productive  to  the 
extent  that  applicants  made  contact  and 
consulted  with  the  areawide  agency  very  early 
in  the  project  planning  or  application  prep- 
aration stage.  Some  areawide  agencies  have 
encour.aged  applicants  to  develop  plans  and 
programs  covering  series  of  projects.  If  the 
plans  and  programs  are  favorably  reviewed, 
projects  developed  pursuant  to  them  can 
then  be  "approved"  d  e.,  favorably  reviewed) 
with  little  or  no  further  study. 

In  sum.  agency  experience  with  the  Sec- 
tion 204  requirement  is  mixed.  At  worst,  how- 
ever, it  presents  little  problem:  at  best,  it 
can  prevent  costly  mistakes  or  suggest  proj- 
ect improvements.  There  is  still  some  con- 
fusion, but  agencies  familiar  with  the  review 
process  see  substantial  actual  or  potential 
benefits  to  program  administration. 

4.    REPORTS    OF    AREAWIDE    AGENCIES 

-As  noted  above,  areawide  agencies  were 
requested  to  supply  similar  information  on 
their  experience  with  the  Section  204  re- 
quirement. Of  the  approximately  200  area- 
wide  agencies  covering  the  231  (now  233) 
standards  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
I  SMSA's ) .  73  I  covering  98  SMSA's)  responded 
to  the  Bureau  request.  They  reported  receiv- 
ing 1020  projects  for  review. 

When  it  i.s  realized  that  the  73  .ireawlde 
agencies  covered  9  of  the  10  I.irgest  SMSA's 
and  1«  of  the  28  SMSA's  with  over  1.000.000 
people,  and  Included  two-thirds  of  the  metro- 
politan population  of  the  country,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  implementation  of  the  Section 
204  requirement  was  even  less  thorougli  than 
indicated  by  the  Federal  agency  reports  Of 
the  73  agencies:  7  reported  that  no  applica- 
tion had  been  submitted  to  them  for  review; 


14  reported  1  or  2  applications;  8  reported  3 
to  5;  18  reported  6  to  10;  11  reported  11  to  20; 
3   reported  21   to  30;    12   reported   over  30. 

We  can  only  speculate  on  the  experience  of 
the  remaining  areawide  agencies  (roughly  125 
in  number,  covering  alxiut  the  same  number 
of  SMSA's).  However,  if  the  average  number 
of  applications  submitted  for  review  (of  a 
total  of  1020  reported)  to  those  reporting  was 
about  14.  and  Federal  agencies  report  a  total 
of  1342,  this  would  leave  the  100  odd  agen- 
cies not  reporting  with  an  average  of  barely 
2.5  projects  submitted  for  review  Since  such 
large  metropolitan  areas  as  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland,  Houston.  Cincinnati.  Mlnneapolls- 
St.  Paul,  Atlanta,  et  al..  were  among  those 
not  reporting  we  can  assume  a  large  number 
of  these  125  had   nothing  to  report 

The  projects  reported  break  down  by  func- 
tion not  too  consistently  with  that  reported 
by  Federal  agencies — of  the  920  projects 
specified  by  function.  211  or  23'  were  water, 
sewer,  or  waste  treatment  projects:  241  or 
26'.  were  highway  projects:  242  or  26'  were 
open  space  or  outdoor  recreation  projects: 
126  or  14'  were  miscellaneous  urban  or  pub- 
lic works  planning  facilities  projects:  58  or 
6'    were  airport  projects 

The  remaining  5':  was  distributed  among 
hospital,  mass  transit,  library,  and  land  and 
water  conservation  projects  As  reported,  an 
agency  breakdown  is  not  possible. 

5      AREAWIDE    AGENCY    EVALUATION 

Generally,  respondent  areawide  agencies  re- 
ported that  the  Section  204  requirement  has 
stimulated  considerable  interest  in  inter- 
local cooperation  and  has  facilitated  coor- 
dination of  metropolitan  planning.  Agencies 
appear  to  have  tried  not  to  be  obstructive  and 
have  often  presented  their  review  function 
as  a  service  to  applicants  for  Federal  assist- 
ance Of  the  1020  applications  reported  as 
being  submitted  for  review,  only  38  were  re- 
turned with  critical  comments.  However, 
where  pre-application  consultation  occtirred. 
adjustments  frequently  were  made  by  the 
prospective  applicant,  which  averted  adverse 
comment  by  the  areawide  agency. 

That  the  requirement  has  stimulated 
metropolitan  planning  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
When  HUD  surveyed  the  field  to  identify 
qualified  areawide  agencies  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  requirement,  they  could 
discover  no  qualified  agency  in  62  SMSA's « 
Today  there  are  only  27  SMSA's  in  which 
there  is  no  locally  established  areawide 
agency  and  areawide  review  is  conducted  by 
agencies  (usually  State  planning  agencies) 
designated  by  the  Governors  In  several  other 
areas,  establishment  of  an  areawide  agency 
is  expected  momentarily.  The  problem  In  7  of 
the  remaining  areas  is  exacerbated  because 
they  lie  in  more  than  one  State,  making  the 
creation  of  an  areawide  agency  more  com- 
plicated. 

There  are  a  number  of  areawide  agencies 
(  25 )  that  do  not  cover  the  whole  of  an  SMSA; 
and  about  the  same  number  which  include 
adjoining  areas  which  are  not  part  of  the 
SMSA.  Fourteen  areas  include  more  than  one 
SMSA.  the  New  York-New  Jersey-Connecti- 
cut Tri-State  area  covering  10  SMSA's.  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  4.  and  the  Lo.s  An- 
geles. Southeastern  WLsconsin.  and  Cleve- 
land areas  3  each.  In  total.  182  areawide  agen- 
cies cover  all  or  a  part  of  203  SMSA's. 

6.    PROBLEMS    REPORTED    BY    AREAWIDE    AGENCIES 

Problems,  actual  and  potential,  cited  vari- 
ously by  the  areawide  agencies  fall  under  the 
following  headings: 

(a)  Costs  of  review 

Except  for  some  of  the  larger  areas,  this 
h.as  been  more  a  potential  than  an  actual 
problem.  However,  to  do  a  competent  review 
of  a  complicated   project  may   take  several 


-Excluding  Puerto  Rico's  3  SMSA's  All 
planning  in  Puerto  Rico  Is  carried  on  by  a 
single  planning  agency. 
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man-days.  At  present,  the  HUD  701  program 
recognizes  this  as  a  legitimate  cost  of  com- 
prehensive planning  and  provides  a  pro- 
rata share  of  that  cost  As  volume  increases, 
there  will  be  a  growing  demand  on  701  funds. 
Perhaps  other  broadly  gauged  planning  as- 
sistance programs  i  BPR  comprehensive  ur- 
ban transportation  planning.  PHS  compre- 
hensive areawlde  health  planning)  could 
adopt  a  policy  similar  to  HUD's.  covering 
their  appropriate  areas  of  concern,  to  relieve 
some  of  the  drain  on  701. 

(  b)   Awareness  of  requirement 
While  many  areawide  agencies  try  hard  to 
publicize   the   requirement     not   all   Federal 
agencies  have  been  active  in  creating  aware- 
ness of  It  among  their  clienteles  or.  In  fact. 
In  assuring  its   implementation.   An  associ- 
ated shortcoming  is  laclc  of  clarity  in  various 
Federal  agency  procedures  as  to  what  needs 
to  be  submitted — i  e..  what  types  of  projects 
and  appropriate  data  and  Information.  This 
causes  delays  in  review  as  areawide  agencies 
seek  further  necessary  Information. 
(C)    Timing 
Ideally— and  there  are  few  obstacles  In  the 
way   of   achieving   this   Ideal— an   applicant 
should  consult  with  the  areawide  agency  at 
an  early  stage  In  project  planning,  so  that 
by  the  t4me  the  application  is  ready  for  sub- 
mittal to  the  Federal  agencv,  areawide  agency 
review  is.  in  effect,  a  fait  accompli.  However. 
when  the  areawide  agency  is  presented  with  a 
fully  prepared  application  on  a  project  about 
which   It   has   no   foreknowledge,   the  appli- 
cant— and  often  the  Federal  agency — has  a 
deep  commitment  and  will  resist  suggestions, 
however  well  reasoned  and  constructive,  that 
Involve   making   changes   in   the   project. 
id)   Feedback 
The  areawide  agency,  once  having  made  its 
comments,  frequently  has  no  wav  of  knowing 
what  action  has  been  taken  bv  the  Federal 
agency  on  the  project   However.'  since  a  proj- 
ect having  been  noted  as  having  a  regional 
significance  win  atTect  the  status  of  regional 
planning  and  development,  it  is   important 
that   the  areawide  agency   be  promptlv  ap- 
prised of  the  disposition  of  the  application — 
particularly   when   its   comments   have  sug- 
gested modifications  in  the  proposed  project. 
Some    HUD   regional   offices   have   developed 
procedures  for  keeping  the  areawide  agencies 
so  informed,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
general  practice. 

(ei  Planning  progress 
A  number  of  areawide  agencies  ascribed  a 
major  problem  to  their  own  lack  of  capabil- 
ity for  adequately  evaluating  proposed  proj- 
ects. This  is  generally  the  case  where  the 
agency  and  or  its  planning  program  is  rela- 
tively new  and  undeveloped.  However,  this 
is  a  problem  that  will  be  corrected  over 
time,  given  availability  of  planning  assistance 
funds. 

1.    OTHER    PROBLEMS 

A  problem  that  may  become  increa.^ingly 
evident— at  least  in  some  program  areas — has 
to  do  with  the  geographic  size  of  the  area 
covered  In  some  wescern  areas  the  SMSA  in- 
cludes vast  areas  well  beyond  the  reach  of 
foreseeable  urbanization  around  the  metro- 
politan center  Because  Section  204  Is  aimed 
basically  at  trying  to  secure  orderly  growth 
and  development  around  the  metropolitan 
center,  it  has  been  suggested  to  areawide 
agencies  that  they  might  want  to  delimit  the 
area  within  which  they  will  review  projects 
to  that  encompassing  the  projected  "foresee- 
able" 120  year)  growth.  This  would  permit 
them  to  husband  their  own  review  resources 
and  sav,  substantial  redtape  for  Federal  and 
State  agencies.  The  inclination  of  the  area- 
wide  agencies  has  been  to  reject  the  sugges- 
tion However,  recognizing  the  problem,  some 
at  least  have  proposed  that  either  proposed 
systems  or  annual  programs  be  reviewed 
rather  than  individual  projects.  In  this  way, 
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an  applicant  would  need  only  notify  the 
areawide  agency  that  a  project  which  was 
part  of  an  approved  system  or  program  was 
being  undertaken.  This  appears  to  provide  a 
partial  solution. 

Nevertheless,  the  tendency  of  many  area- 
wide  agencies  is  to  increase  their  geographic 
scope  of  coverage.  While  the  Bureau  has  not 
permitted  Section  204  to  be  used  to  blackjack 
Jurisdictions  outside  of  SMSA's  to  become 
members  of  areawide  agencies,  generally  It 
has  agreed  to  broaden  the  definition  of  a 
metropolitan  area  to  include  jurisdictions 
who  are  or  wish  to  become  members  and 
who  are  willing  to  have  their  projects  re- 
viewed under  Section  204.  This  extension, 
however,  presents  problems — so  far  only  ap- 
parent in  connection  with  highways— where 
a  program  Involves  numerous  small  projects 
outside  of  the  urbanizing  area 

Finally,  with  the  increasing  regionallza- 
tlon  of  States  by  Governors  for  planning  and 
administrative  purposes,  we  may  expect  to 
find  SMSA's  encompassed  within  larger  State 
regions  At  this  point  Bureau  Circular  No. 
A-82  may  find  itself  in  an  awkward  con- 
frontation with  Bureau  Circular  No,  A-80 
which  provides  that  planning  and  develop- 
ment areas  designated  under  Federal  pro- 
grams be  coterminous,  unless  there  is  very 
good  reason  otherwise,  with  State  estab- 
lished areas. 

In  a  related  problem  area,  there  was  some 
negative  reaction  from  areawide  agencies 
when  certain  planning  assistance  programs 
were  dropped  from  coverage  under  the  re- 
vised Circular  No.  A-82.  These  were  rather 
broad  planning  programs,  generally  not 
leading— at  least  directly — to  the  construc- 
tion of  specific  public  works  projects.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  it  was  applications  for  plan- 
ning assistance,  not  plans,  that  were  being 
reviewed  and.  as  such,  offered  little,  if  any- 
tliing.  of  substantive  relevance  to  the  pur- 
poses of  Section  204  upon  which  comment 
might  be  made  Attention  of  areawide  agen- 
cies has  been  directed  to  Bureau  Circular  No. 
A-80  which  is  directly  concerned  with  coor- 
dination of  planning  processes  and  activi- 
ties— as  opposed  A-82  and  Section  204  that 
are  concerned  basically  with  the  coordination 
of  specific  public  works  projects  with  area- 
wide  development  planning.  A-80  represents 
a  useful  adjunct  to  A-82.  but  the  Federal 
agencies  need  to  be  pushed  to  issue  proce- 
dures to  Implement  it  for  a  broader  range 
of  programs  than  are  now  covered  in  agency 
program  procedures. 

8.    SUMMARY   AND   RECOMMENDATIONS 

Generally  speaking,  the  Section  204  re- 
quirement h.is  been  implemented  with  few- 
er problems  that  might  have  been  expected, 
considering  1 1 1  the  limited  time  between 
the  passage  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolit.in  Development  Act  of  l[)66  (11/ 
3  661  and  the  effective  date  i7  1  (37);  (2) 
the  confusion  caused  by  the  "Cramer  amend- 
ment"; (3  I  the  unfamillarity  of  the  metro- 
politan review  process;  (4)  the  large  number 
of  SMSA's  with  no  areawide  agency.  Some 
Federal  programs  are  now  only  getting  geared 
up  to  implement  the  requirement,  and  for 
some  few  metropolitan  areas,  implementa- 
tion bv  the  are.^wlde  agency  is  nominal  at 
best.  'Vet  the  requirement  now  has  become 
widely  known  and,  by  and  large,  accepted 
as  a  fact  of  life  in  most  metropolitan  areas, 
and  1968  should  see  its  further  institution- 
alization. 

The  following  recommendations  will  help 
to  speed  and  regularize  this  process: 

I  a  I  Federal  agencies  should  examine  close- 
ly those  programs  covered  by  Section  204  and 
identify  as  closely  as  possible. 

1 1 1  Classes  of  projects  which  are  and  are 
not  covered  le.g..  public  works  under  the  HUD 
PPL  program  or  Title  II  of  the  EDA  basic 
legislation  may  or  may  not  fall  under  the 
classifications  listed  under  Section  204(a)); 
and 


(2)  under  classes  of  projects,  types  of 
projects  which  should  or  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  be  reviewed.  (Tliese  might  include 
research  and  technical  studies,  training. 
data-gathering,  and  other  projects  which  do 
not  involve  actual  construction.  Or.  where 
construction  is  involved,  those  component 
projects  of  a  covered  public  works  project 
which  do  not  affect  the  regional  impact  of 
the  facility — engineering  or  design  details, 
materials  specifications,  repair  and  mainte- 
nance projects — should  not  have  to  come  un- 
der review  ) 

lb)  Federal  agencies  should  publicize  the 
Section  204  requirement  among  their  clien- 
teles. 

(c)  Federal  agencies  should  urge  their 
clienteles  whose  applications  will  be  reviewed 
under  Section  204  to  consult  with  areawide 
agencies  as  early  as  possible  in  the  project 
planning  and  application  preparation  proce.ss 
Id)  Federal  agencies  should  develop  proce- 
dures for  informing  areawide  agencies  of  ac- 
tions taken  on  applications  pursuant  to  area- 
wide  aaency  review— particularly  on  projects 
on  which  the  areawide  agency  has  com- 
mented adversely  or  suggested  modifications, 
lei  Areawide  agencies  should  develop  pro- 
cedures— 

( 1 )  for  pre-identlfving  projects  which  be- 
cause of  distance  from  or  .geographic  rela- 
tionship to  the  urbanizing  metropolitan  cen- 
ter are  likely  to  have  little,  if  any,  impact 
on  orderly  urban  development,  and 

1 2  )  for  expediting  review  of  projects  within 
the  urban  area  which  because  of  scale,  loca- 
tion, or  type  have  little  or  no  regional  signifi- 
cance With  respect  to  projects  outside  of  the 
urbanizing  area  significant  geographic  rela- 
tionships may  be  variable.  For  instance,  ma- 
jor waste  disposal  facilities  at  considerable 
distance  from  the  urbanizing  area  may  be 
critical  for  the  orderly  development  of  "that 
area:  rural  or  small  town  water  supply  proj- 
ects at  the  same  distance  may  not.  Procedures 
for  notification  of  projects  outside  of  certain 
perimeters  with  option  to  call  for  review  of 
such  projects  where  potential  Impact  may  be 
suspected  might  serve  to  lighten  the  burden 
of  review  on  areawide  agency  and  applicants 
alike. 

Status     of     Areawide     Pi,annin-g     Agencies 

Under  Section  204  of  the  Demonstration 

Cities     and     Metropolitan     Development 

Act   of   1966.   April   15,    1968 

Excluding  the  three  metropolit.in  areas  of 

Puerto  Rico  for  which   planning  is  done  by 

the  Puerto  Rico  Planning  Board  which  doe's 

all  ijl.inninor  for  the  island: 

There  are  230  SMSA's.  26  of  which  extend 
into  two  States  and  4  of  which  extend  Into 
three. 

There  are  202  metropolitan  areas  for  which 
reviews  arc  made  under  Section  204  of  which 
36  cover  less  than  a  SMSA:  152  cover  at  least 
one  taut  less  than  two  SMSA's:  9  cover  at 
least  two  but  less  than  three  SMSA's:  3  cover 
at  least  three  but  less  than  four  SMSA's; 
1  covers  4  .SMSA's  i  Los  Angeles  Areas:  and 
1  covers  10  SMSA's  (New  York  Tri-State 
Area) .  9  of  these  areas  extend  into  two  States 
and  7  into  three  St.^tes, 

There  are  206  areawide  agencies.  11  of 
which  extend  into  two  States  and  5  of  which 
extend  into  three. 

27  SMSA'.s.  lying  wholly  or  in  part  in  19 
St;ites.  have  no  locally  established  areawide 
agencies  and  Section  204  review  is  performed 
by  agencies  designated  by  the  Governor  ( or 
Governors)  of  the  States  (or  States)  in  which 
they  lie.  Of  these  5  are  two-State  areas  and 
2  are  three-State  areas. 

PORTLAND.   MAINE,  ADMINISTRATOR   VIEWS  MODEL 
CITIES 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year  Robert  F.  Hawkins,  adminis- 
trator of  the  Portland.  Maine,  model 
cities  program,  delivered  a  fine  speech 
before  the  Institute  on  Changing  Con- 
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cepts  in  Social  Welfare  at  the  University 
of  Maine.  Entitled:  "Model  Cities:  An 
Overview  and  Some  Issues."  this  speech 
highlights  the  issues  and  innovations  of 
the  model  cities  program  from  the  local 
point  of  view. 

Because  Mr.  Hawkins  presents  an  un- 
usually comprehensive  review  of  the 
model  cities  pro.a;i-am.  which  has  rele- 
vance beyond  Portland.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  his  speech  reprinted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Model  Cities:  An  Overview  and  Some  Issues 
(Address  by  Robert  R.  Hawkins.  Mode!  Cities 
Program      Administrator.      Institute      on 
Changing  Concepts  in  Social  Welfare.  Uni- 
versity of  Maine  in  Portland,  Luther  Bon- 
ney  Hall,  February  17,  1968.  Sponsored  by 
Child   and   Family   Services.   United    Com- 
munity  Services.    University    of   Maine    in 
Portland,  Diocesan  Bureau  of  Human  Rela- 
tions   Services.    State    of    Maine,    Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Welfare) 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  Let  me  say.  first  of 
all.  that  in  looking  towards  the  Model  Cities 
Program  and  the  task  we  have  ahead  of  us.  I 
am  very  grateful  to  the  sponsors  of  this  In- 
stitute  and   to   its   Planning   Committee   for 
their  agreeing  to  use  Model  Cities  as  a  point 
of  discussion  in  talking  about  changing  con- 
cepts of  social  welfare.  This  dialogue  is  very 
important  to  our  work  in  Portland.  Maine. 

Let  nie  say  secondly  that  I  can't  stand  here 
ijefore  you  today  and  tell  you  what  Model 
Cities  is  going  to  do  for  Portland.  Maine,  how 
it's  going  to  succeed  or  even  if  It  will  succeed; 
but  I  can  .-share  Professor  Steinman's  remark 
before  lunch,  that  we  have  a  great  deal  to 
liope  for  in  the  Model  Cities  Program.  I  base 
my  hope  on  what  I  see  liappening  in  the 
Model  Cities  Program;  how  I  see  in  it  a 
changed  ivay  of  doing  business — trying  to 
learn  from  past  mistakes  in  urban  programs. 
Now  let  me  take  some  time  to  give  you  a 
feeling  for  the  Model  Citiep  Program  in  con- 
cept and  some  of  these  changes  which  un- 
derlie its  approach  to  the  problems  in  Port- 
land. Maine  and  in  other  cities  in  the  United 
States.  I  wovild  talk  first  of  all  about  the 
changes  in  program  strategy  or  program  ap- 
proach. I  think  the  first  and  most  important 
one  Is  the  fact  that  in  Model  Cities  we  are 
going  to  try  to  achieve  a  systematic  consid- 
eration of  all  of  the  conditions  affecting  the 
people  of  our  model  neighborhood,  we  are 
calling  Portland  West.  We  are  going  to  use 
the  systems  analysis  techniques  and  type  of 
thinking  that  have  been  developed  in  recent 
years  in  private  industry.  Each  of  you  re- 
ceived with  the  announcement  of  this  In- 
stitute a  flow  chart  that  the  Arthur  D.  Lit- 
tle Co.  prepared.  That  flow  chart  depicted  the 
system  which  exists  in  our  slum  neighbor- 
hoods including  Portland  West.  If  we're  going 
to  do  something  about  changing  that  system 
we've  got  to  develop  an  equally  systematic 
approach. 

This  approach  Is  significantly  in  contrast 
with  previous  programs  which  have  been 
federally  aided  and  which  have  approached 
individual  problems  and  worked  on  a  project 
basis  with  separate  administration  and  sep- 
arate funding.  We  found  that  these  did  not 
succeed.  You  can't  isolate  a  single  problem, 
attack  it,  and  go  away  thinking  that  you've 
done  your  Job.  We're  finding  with  such  pop- 
ular programs  as  Head  Start  and  with  such 
relatively  large  programs  as  Public  Housing 
that  the  Individual  good  which  each  pro- 
gram might  have  achieved  is  quickly  over- 
come and  overwhelmed  by  the  other  envi- 
ronmental conditions  in  our  problem 
neighborhoods. 

I  think  the  other  thing  we  realize  when 
we  look  at  all  of  these  conditions  as  a  sys- 


tem is  that  It  IS  a  very  stable  type  of  prob- 
lem. A  problem  which  isn't  going  to  go  away 
If  we  ignore  it.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Model  Cities  Prcigram  was 
developed.  Now  let  me  take  one  minute  to 
list  for  you  the  problems  we  have  identified 
in  Portland  West.  They  are  really  quite  obvi- 
ous and  the  listing  is  not  terribly  Innovative. 
These  are  what  we  foimd  in  our  application 
to  tlie  federal  government  last  spring: 

First,  insufficient  and  inadequate  honsing. 
We  indicated,  for  instance,  that  the  housing 
supply  in  Portland  West  has  been  dwindling 
for  the  past  twenty  years  and  that  even  so, 
today  27';  of  the  occupied  housing  is  sub- 
standard. 

The  second  problem  identified  was  low 
family  and  personal  income.  We  noted,  lor 
instance,  that  18'.  of  the  people  in  the  city 
of  Portland  live  in  poverty  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  standards  and  this  is 
caused  m  many  ways  by  problems  of  inade- 
quate .support,  problems  of  inadequate  em- 
ployment or  underemployment. 

We  Identify  thirdly,  the  problem  of  insuf- 
ficient educational  opportunities.  We  noted 
that  16.3';  of  the  adults  of  Portland  West 
have  less   than  an  eighth  grade  education. 

We  noted  that  there  is  a  limited  scope  of 
health  services  as  our  fourth  major  prob- 
lem. Two  of  the  statistics  were  that  the 
tuberculosis  rate  and  the  infant  mortality 
rate  were  twice  the  city  average. 

And  the  fifth  general  problem  we  identi- 
fied was  the  limited  scope  of  general  social 
services  in  our  neighborhood  resulting  in 
many  problems  but  one  in  particular  was 
the  1000  Juvenile  crimes  committed  in  our 
city  each  year 

■Well  those  are  the  broad  labels  we  have 
put  on  the  problem  categories  and  we  could 
spend  an  entire  day  discussing  the  scope  of 
the  problems  and  the  many  interrelation- 
ships between  the  failures  of  different  parts 
of  that  system.  But  the  important  point  is 
that  we  are  looking  at  all  of  these  at  one 
time  in  a  coordinated,  coherent,  systematic 
way  and  that's  very  unique  about  Model 
Cities. 

Tlie  second  change  in  our  program  ap- 
proach is  that  to  achieve  such  an  ambitlotis 
goal  as  approaching  all  of  these  problems  at 
once,  we've  obviously  got  to  mobilise  all 
reso^irces  imaginable.  This  is  not  just  a  City 
of  Portland  program — though  we  will  be  for- 
mally in  control.  It  is  not  Just  a  federally 
aided  program.  We  are  going  to  require  fed- 
eral monies  from  all  of  its  departments.  We 
are  also  going  to  require  state  iissistance  from 
existing  programs  and  perhaps  new  state 
resources.  But  especially  we  are  going  to 
need  the  so-called  private  resources — which 
agencies  such  as  those  represented  here  to- 
day control,  both  voluntary  agencies  and  pri- 
vate profit  agencies  such  as  private  indus- 
try. And  these  are  going  to  have  to  be 
mobilized  and  combined  in  an  intelligent 
way  which  still  respects  the  autonomy  of  the 
individual  agency.  We  are  going  to  have  put 
these  resources  together  not  just  in  one  big 
Jug  but  we're  going  to  liave  to  talk  alwut 
management,  about  systems  for  controlling 
our  output,  about  developing  a  team  spirit, 
about  developing  intercommunication  be- 
tween our  different  team  partners. 

Model  Cities  then  has  to  mean  a  systematic 
consideration  of  :tll  conditions  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  secondly  a  systematic  applica- 
tion of  all  resources  we  can  muster.  Now.  a 
resource  whicli  we  treat  separately  as  a  third 
and  final  unique  part  of  our  program 
strategy,  is  significant  involvement  of  indi- 
vidual citizens  in  our  neighborhood.  While 
the  Portland  City  Council  is  going  to  have 
the  final  and  formal  control  of  the  activities 
of  line  departments  and  the  allocation  of 
Model  Cities  money,  meaningful  opportuni- 
ties win  be  developed  for  the  residents  of 
the  neighborhood  to  influence  that  program 
which  could  significantly  affect  their  daily 
lives.  We  are  now  designing  and  grappling 


with  new  techniques  and  new  ways  of 
achieving  that  goal  and  making  that  a  firm 
reality  in  our  program.  Not  Just  because  these 
programs  could  affect  the  i>eople.  but  be- 
cau.se  the  people  control  significant  re- 
sources. They  have  the  knowledge  of  the 
problem,  the  perspective  and  emotional  view 
of  the  problems  and  the  resources  which  they 
control  which  they  can  put  into  themselves, 
into  their  own  proijeriies.  into  their  own 
neighborhoods  and  nnally  the  moral  support 
which  they  can  give  to  our  efforts. 

I  see,  then,  three  significant  ways  in  which 
Model  Cities  represents  a  change  in  program 
approach:  Consideration  of  all  of  the  con- 
ditioiis,  mobilization  of  all  uf  the  resources, 
and  the  significant  involvement  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

Now  In  addition  to  the  program  approach, 
there  are  some  other  very  important  ways 
in  which  Model  Cities  represents  a  change 
and  one  of  these  is  the  cliange  in  federal- 
local  relationships.  We  have  heard  a  lot 
about  creative  federalism  but  I  think  Model 
Cities  is  the  first  concrete  example  of  what 
that  might  mean  in  practice.  It  means,  for 
instance,  first  of  all  that  we  will  have  in 
fact  local  determination,  of  the  program  ele- 
ments. Mr.  Goldman,  last  night  at  tlie  UCS 
dinner,  said  that  the  federal  government  has 
thrown  down  a  challenge  to  local  govern- 
ment, to  innovate,  to  design  to  adapt  the 
resources  available  to  the  unique  and  pe- 
culiar problems  and  values  of  Portland, 
Maine.  And  this  is  a  very  significant  change 
in  Model  Cities — whether  we  can  meet  that 
challenge. 

The  second  change  in  our  federal-local  re- 
lationships concerns  the  review  process  by 
which  we  request  funds  from  the  federal 
government.  Not  only  liave  they  agreed  to 
try  to  cut  red  tape  and  speed  up  the  process 
but  more  importantly  it  will  not  be  a  ques- 
tion of  us  in  Portland.  Maine  working  with 
their  guidelines — their  written  instruc- 
tions— trying  to  figure  out  what  the  devil 
they  meant  and  trying  to  put  together  a 
thick  document  which  we  can  mall  out  to 
Washington,  which  will  get  ignored  for  sev- 
eral weeks  and  then  we'll  get  a  yes — no — 
maybe  decision  on  it.  Instead,  now  when  we 
liave  a  problem  and  or  we  think  there  Is  a 
federal  program  which  applies  to  tliat  prob- 
lem, we  call  the  administering  federal  agency 
and  they  will  come  here  or  work  with  us 
over  the  telephone  in  designing  and  adapting 
the  federal  legislation  to  the  problems  of 
Portland.  So  when  the  application  is  finally 
submitted  we  will  know  what  their  reaction 
to  it  is  and  will  be  able  to  move  much  more 
quickly.  Now  this  is  not  the  federal  govern- 
ment telling  us  how  to  run  our  program  but 
this  is  federal  technical  assistance  on  a  pro- 
fessional level  helping  us  to  design  a  better 
program,  helping  us  to  innovate  in  our  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  Portland,  Maine. 

And  finally  the  changes  in  the  federal-local 
relationship  are  in  the  area  of  financing,  in 
the  amount  of  money  which  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  going  to  provide.  Because  through 
Model  Cities,  the  federal  government  is  com- 
mitted to  a  recognition  of  the  financial  lim- 
itations of  the  cities  in  this  country  and 
towards  coming  up  with  some  real  money 
to  make  the  program  succeed.  Model  Cities 
is  going  to  Involve  a  great  deal  of  coordina- 
tion and  team  work  and  systems  approach 
but  its  got  to  represent  some  more  money 
too. 

Changes  then  are  part  of  Model  Cities,  not 
only  on  program  approach,  not  only  in  our 
federal-local  relationships,  but  it  should 
mean  changes  here  in  Portland.  Maine  in  our 
Model  Neighborhood.  If  we  succeed  we  are 
going  to  see  changes  physically.  We  are  going 
to  see  much  more  important  changes  though 
with  the  people  in  the  neighborhood :  in  their 
skills  and  their  outlook  and  what  they 
acliieve  for  themselves  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  attain  the  personal  goals  they 
set  for  themselves  and  lor  their  families. 
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And  It  should  be  change  on  a  larger  scale 
and  a  faster  rate  than  we  have  seen  before. 
Another  important  part  of  Model  Cities  then 
is  not  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  previous 
federally  aided  programs  which  have  dragged 
on  far  too  long.  Our  timetable  calls  for  us 
to  complete  our  planning,  to  design  our  basic 
approach  between  now  aad  October  30  of 
this  year  And  then  from  there  we'll  have 
five  short  years  to  get  the  job  substantially 
completed,  to  make  a  substantial  impact. 

Now.  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  where 
that  chaivge  is  going  to  be  rapid  or  dramatic 
In  otu-  neighborhood  (and  I  think  that  there 
is  need  for  rapid  and  driunatic  change)  it's 
going  to  tear  at  the  neighborhood,  it's  going 
to  tear  at  the  people  In  the  ne;ghborhood. 
and  it's  going  to  be  painful  and  upsetting. 
But  I  think  it  is  also  true  that  r/nere  that 
change  is  slow,  where  programs  are  delayed, 
where  resources  are  inadequate,  that  chr.nge 
is  going  to  be  too  sloic  and  it's  going  to  be 
frustrating  That  frustration  is  going  to  be 
a  very  powerful  force  T'nts  question  was  dis- 
cussed this  morning  of  what  happens  -vhen 
expectations  exceed  the  pace  of  profjres.^.  I 
think  we're  going  to  see  that  happen  in  Port- 
laud  too  Because  no  matter  how  we  change 
it's  going  to  be  too  fast  for  some  and  it's 
going  to'  be  too  slow  for  others.  May  I  say. 
we  may  have  a  peaceful  revolution  here  in 
Model  Cities;  but  I  certainly  don't  think  its 
go;ng  to  be  a  painless  revolution. 

In  summary,  then,  these  are  the  essential 
things  I  can  see  in  the  concept  of  Model 
Cities,  the  changes  in  our  program  approach, 
the  changes  in  our  relationship  with  the  fed- 
ei'al  government,  and  the  immediate  impact 
these  changes  are  going  '-n  mean  in  our  cities. 
Now.  all  of  these  changes  in  turn  are  going 
to  require  that  we  acquire  or  develop  new 
techniques  of  operating,  new  vocabularies 
for  discussing,  and  new  concepts  for  decision 
making.  Especially  new  concepts  in  the  area 
of  social  welfare  programs,  society's  respon- 
sibilities to  individuals,  and  individual  social 
duties.  This  is  really  the  theme  of  our  meet- 
ing today  Let  me,  therefore,  outline  some 
of  the  unresolved  areas,  some  of  the  specific 
Issues  I  see  ahead  of  us  here  in  Ponland. 
Majne. 

1.  I  think  first  of  all  of  the  question 
"Where  are  we  going  with  Model  Cities?"  We 
talk  about  creating  Model  Neighborhoods, 
And  when  've  talk  about  it  we  talk  about 
what's  wrong  with  that  neighborhood  now. 
But  do  we  really  know  what  Is  right?  Do  we 
really  know  where  we  are  going?  I  suggest 
that  essentially  we  do  not.  I  think  the  first 
Issue  to  ask  is  "Should  we  proceed  without 
knowing,  really,  where  we  are  going?"  How 
can  we  proceed  intelligently,  or  logically 
without  knowing  where  we  are  headed?  On 
the  other  hand,  how  can  we  afford  to  wait? 
How  can  we  afford  to  procrastinate,  to  en- 
gage in  academic  discussion  of  where  we're 
going  when  the  problem  is  so  urgent?  I  think 
that  is  the  first  kind  of  issue  we  have  got  to 
resolve  In  our  mind  very  quickly  in  the  weeks 
ahead. 

2,  But  then  come  back  to  the  question, 
where  do  we  seem  to  be  headed''  What  kind 
of  goals  are  implied  when  we  talk  about  a 
model  neighborhood''  I  think  that's  an  issue 
we've  got  to  keep  before  us  and  talk  about 
some  more.  I  noted  this  morning  some 
thoughts  were  expressed  about  the  dignity  of 
Individuals,  about  opportunities  for  personal 
development  for  individuals.  I  thought  we 
talked  this  morning  about  guaranteeing 
some  kind  of  minimums  for  human  exist- 
ence, mlnimunvs  in  terms  of  incomes,  health 
and  education  and  housing,  etc.  I  think  we 
talked  this  morning  about  something  allied 
competency  to  manage  one's  own  affairs.  I 
think  all  of  these  have  something  to  do  with 
that  concept  of  where  are  we  going,  what  is 
a  model  neighborhood.  But  I  think  a  lot  has 
to  be  done  here  to  round  out  this  Issue, 

3.  The  third  issue  I  see  and  I  did  not  see  it 
discussed  this  morning  was  the  question  of 


our  growing  interdependence  upon  one  an- 
other. What  with  instant  communications, 
rapid  transportation  and  massive  popular 
discussion  through  mass  media,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  getting  in  each  others  way  are 
increasing  significantly  all  the  time.  I  think 
this  growing  social  and  economic  interde- 
pendence of  Individuals  is  having  powerful 
impact  on  our  concepts  of  social  welfare  and 
will  have  powerful  impact  on  how  we  design 
our  Model  Cities  Program  here  in  Portland. 
We  need  to  do  a  lot  of  work  coming  up  with 
new  concepts  to  answer  this  issue. 

We  need  to  talk  about  how  we  measure 
interdependence  and  the  units  we  use  to  ex- 
press our  concepts.  How  do  we  evaluate  it? 
I  can  only  think  of  two  ways  to  get  at  that — 
one  is  this  concept  of  urbanization,  we  use 
so  glibly.  I  think  we  should  explore  what  that 
means,  really.  Another  example  is  our  crime 
rate  and  how  our  present  concepts  of  social 
deviance  lead  us  to  moan  about  how  the 
crime  rate  is  constantly  increasing.  But  we 
always  express  the  rate  in  terms  of  crimes 
per  hundred  thousand  persons  or  something 
similar.  I  think  we've  got  to  think  about 
what's  happening  to  our  crime  rate  in  terms 
of  units  nf  social  interaction,  if  you  will,  units 
of  increasing  interdependence.  I  don't  know 
the  answer.  I  raise  that  example  as  an  illus- 
tration of  how  we  should  bring  this  inter- 
dependence into  our  thinking.  I  think  also 
we  should  question  how  our  tolerance  of 
social  deviance  is  based  on  the  amount  of 
social  interaction  as  we  become  a  more  closely 
packed  society. 

4.  Another,  I  think  separate,  issue  but  re- 
lated to  this  question  of  Interdependence,  is 
how  our  changing  society  is  effecting  our  In- 
dividual autonomy  as  persons  and  as  corpwra- 
tions.  When  we  say  this  morning  that  a  pos- 
sible social  goal  is  an  ability  to  manage  one's 
own  affairs,  how  closa  does  that  come  to  the 
questions  of  controlling  one's  own  destiny; 
making  personal  decisions  about  what  one 
wants  to  achieve?  How  is  this  related  to  the 
Increasing  interdependence  we  face? 

In  the  area  of  private  property  rights,  for 
example,  what  does  the  increasing  interde- 
pendence mean?  What  is  the  impact  on  these 
property  rights  which  are  being  constantly 
and  increasingly  Infringed  upon?  What  will 
be  the  effect  on  our  profit  system  of  motiva- 
tion and  our  concepts  of  the  competitive 
models  with  this  Increasing  interdependence 
and  on  our  emerging  concepts  of  social  wel- 
fare which  I  think  conflict  in  many  ways  with 
that  competitive  model.  How's  our  increas- 
ing interdependence  going  to  affect  the  so- 
called  private  organizations  in  terms  of  how 
they  deliver  public  spirited  services?  I  am 
thinking  here  again  of  the  United  Pund 
Agencies  represented  here  and  the  other 
voluntary  agencies.  How  Is  this  loss  of  In- 
dividual autonomy  going  to  effect  the  wel- 
fare of  public  service  employees — from  gov- 
ernment employees  like  garbage  collectors,  so 
much  in  tlie  news,  to  other  public  service  em- 
ployees like  private  medical  physicians?  What 
concept  of  social  welfare  do  we  need  to  de- 
velop to  express  these  effects  of  interdepend- 
ence and  our  reaction  to  them  as  they  relate 
to  Portland,  Maine  and  our  Portland  Model 
Cities  Program? 

5.  I  think  another  separate  issue  which  is 
very  much  in  our  thinking  is  the  counter- 
veiling  emphasis  on  individual  rights  and 
private  rights  and  privacy.  And  I  think  that's 
a  laudable  Increase  in  emphasis.  But  what 
do  individual  rights  mean  in  terms  of  oppor- 
tunities for  another  person?  And  how  is  our 
system  of  adjudicating  between  competing 
rights  going  to  adjust  to  the  changes  in  our 
society  and  our  changing  concept  of  social 
welfare? 

6.  And  then,  I  would  identify  another  is- 
sue which  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to 
face  in  Model  Cities  on  a  different  level:  How 
all  of  these  other  Issues  and  other  emerging 
concepts  are  going  to  come  about.  What  is 
the   process   of   debate  and   discussion   and 


decision-making  going  to  be  like?  Where  has 
our  changing  society  left  the  individual  per- 
son and  his  individual  concepts,  his  Indi- 
vidual opinions,  his  individual  values  on  so- 
cial welfare?  We  In  the  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram are  trying  to  devise  mechanisms  for 
Just  such  kind  of  citizen  participation,  of 
citizen  involvement  in  the  discussion  of 
what  is  a  model  neighborhood,  of  what  are 
our  new  concepts  of  social  welfare.  And  1 
think  this  is  an  issue  all  by  Itself,  on  a  sep- 
arate plane. 

We  talked  this  morning  about  the  federal 
congress  and  what  strange  forces  resulted  in 
a  Social  Security  Amendment  we  dislike 
We  talked  today  about  the  absence  of  the 
City  Council  here  today  and  what  puts  them 
in  that  position.  I  think  the  decision-mak- 
ing process  then  is  a  very  Important  and  very 
separate  issue  we  should  face  In  Model  Cities. 

7.  And  then,  finally,  given  that  we  ha\f 
some  mechanism  for  involving  our  present 
adult  citizens  In  the  discussion  of  these 
changing  concepts,  how  effectively  will  our 
educational  system  pass  on  these  changes  in 
concepts  to  our  children?  We  talk  in  Model 
Cities  about  innovating  and  building  ;i  nev.- 
community  school  .system.  How  are  we  going 
to  train  the  children  in  thi ,  ',i,ool  system-' 
not  only  to  develop  concep'^  ro  deal  with  the 
world  around  them  today,  but  especially  a 
world  in  which  the  only  constant  appears  to 
be  change  itself. 

That,  then,  is  my  overview  of  the  Model 
Cities  Program  in  terms  of  the  very  signifi- 
cant changes  in  program  approach  and  way 
of  doing  things  which  it  presents  and  the 
hope  it  holds  out  for  us  because  it's  going 
to  do  things  differently.  And  tho.se  are  the 
issues  which  I  see  when  I  think  about  the 
Model  Cities  Program 

Now  in  most  of  the  sixty-three  Model 
Cities  that  have  been  selected  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  I  am  certain  we  are  going 
to  see  really  exciting  positive  effects  of 
changing  concepts  of  social  v.-elfare.  I  think 
we  in  this  room  face  the  challenge.  Will 
Portland  be  one  of  those  successful  cities? 
Will  those  programs  be  uniquely  adapted  to 
the  needs  and  personal  values  and  concepts 
of  the  people  of  our  model  neighborhood? 
The  answer,  I  believe,  will  be  Yes  only  if  ,i 
meaningful  discussion  of  these  issues  be^n.s 
here  today  in  the  panel  discussions  we  arc 
about  to  go  into  and  continues  and  Is  car- 
ried on  throughout  our  community  in  the 
months  ahead. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Tl^e  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  the 
time  being-  charged  to  cither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  floor  may 
be  Yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  and  that  the  time  consumed 
by  his  remarks  be  charged  to  neither 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 


ident,  will   the   Senator   from   Virginia 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  fi-om  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Will  the 
Senator  indicate  how  much  time  he 
wishes  to  use? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Ten  minutes; 
but  I  do  not  expect  to  take  that  long. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent,  if  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  agreeable,  that 
his  time  be  limited  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, during  the  colloquy  yesterday  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Holland  I  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama LMr.  SparkmanJ,  I  had  been  called 
out  of  the  Chamber  for  a  telephone  call 
when  that  discus.sion  took  place.  But  I 
note  in  the  Record  this  morning  that  in 
replying  to  a  query  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  in  legard  to  new  towns  and  new 
communities  which  have  grown  up  in 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  noted  that  he 
knew  of  only  two  such  communities  in 
this  area,  one  being  Columbia  in  Mary- 
land the  other  Reston  in  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  two  fine  new 
communities  which  are  being  developed. 

I  merely  wisli  to  correct  the  Record. 
Mr.  President,  to  this  extent:  that  the 
lai'sest  01  such  communities  in  the  Wasli- 
ington  metropolitan  area  was  not  men- 
tioned in  the  di-scussion  yesterday,  and 
I  think  it  is  well  to  have  the  Record 
show  that  Sterling  Park,  in  Loudoun 
County,  is  the  largest  of  all  of  the  new 
communities  in  the  Washington  area. 

Sterling  Park  now  has  6,100  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  proposed  that  when  all  the  land 
is  utilized,  in  a  few  years,  it  will  be  a 
community  of  25,000;  but  even  now,  it  is 
the  largest  of  all  these  new  cities  or  new 
communities  in  the  area  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  Washington. 

I  visited  Sterling  Park  last  Saturday, 
and  participated  in  the  dedication  of  a 
new  community  building  there.  The  resi- 
dents of  that  community  are  very  fine 
people.  They  have  developed  a  splendid 
community  spirit.  They  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  affairs  of  Loudoun 
County. 

Loudoun  County,  incidentally,  is  ad- 
jacent to  Fairfax  County,  and  is  a  rapid- 
ly crowing  area  of  our  State. 

Loudoun  County  goes  to  the  top  of  Blue 
Ridge  Mountain,  where  it  joins  with 
Clarke  County  on  the  west. 

I  notice  that  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
the  Senate  today  is  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  i  Mr.  Burdick 
in  the  chair).  I  know  that  he  has  prop- 
erty on  Blue  Ridge  Mountain,  and  we  are 
ver>'  proud  that  he  does  have  a  parcel 
of  land  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  His  land 
may  be  in  Loudoun  County,  although 
quite  possibly  it  could  be  in  Clarke,  be- 
cause the  dividing  line  is  at  the  top  of  the 
moimtain. 

I  merely  wanted  to  say  these  few  words. 
Mr.  President,  to  make  the  Record  clear. 
that  more  than  two  large  new  self-con- 
tained communities  have  been  estab- 
lished, one  being  CcltiTjb'a  in  Maryland, 


another  being  Reston.  and  a  third  being 
Sterling  Park. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  very  glad  that 
the  Senator  has  bi'oupht  this  matter  for- 
ward for  the  Recor:).  He  will  note  that 
I  stated  that  I  knew  of  only  the  two.  one 
at  Reston  and  one  at  Columbia.  I  am 
very  .glad  to  know  about  Sterling  Park. 
I  certainly  was  not  intending  to  neglect 
it  or  slight  it. 

I  was  tryini;  to  argue  the  point  that 
two  coniimmities  were  now  a  reality,  and 
that  they  did  need  help,  in  the  form  of 
a  supplementary  grant,  as  provided  in 
this  bill,  to  aid  in  developing  water  and 
sewer  system.s. 

Mr.  BYRD  oT  Virginia.  1  know  that  the 
Senator  irom  Alabama  did  not  intend  to 
.slight  Sterling  Park.  That  is  why  I  in- 
vited his  attention  to  it,  because  I  know 
of  his  keen  interest  in  all  such  commu- 
nities and  all  such  projects  as  this,  and 
I  wanted  to  invite  his  attention  and  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
Sterling  Park,  now  with  6.100  residents, 
is  the  largest  of  such  communiiies  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time?  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  recognized. 


DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  \TSITORS 
TO  SENATE  GALLERIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vircinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  me  30 
seconds? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  only  43  visitors  in  the 
Visitors  Galleries  on  this  day  in  May 
at  10:55  in  the  morning. 

I  make  this  observation  inasmuch  as 
there  is  considerable  discussion  as  to 
whether  there  is  real  fear  in  the  city 
and  as  to  the  effect  on  visitors  of  the 
recent  disturbances,  rising  crime,  and  the 
presence  of  demonstrators. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 


HOUSING  AND  I'RBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  '  S.  3497 )  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families,  and  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing  and 
urban  development. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 


President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  83.  after  line  3,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■'LIMITATION     ON     PAYMENT    OF    INSURANCE 
UENEHTS 

•Sec.  318.  la)  Title  -V  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  aading  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

■    LIMITATION    ON    PAYMENT    OF    INSVRANCE 
BENEFITS 

"  'Sec.  524.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
\lsion  of  this  Act.  the  amount  paid  by  the 
Secretary  uii  any  insurance  claim  lor  the  prin- 
cipal amount  owing  on  any  mortgage  which 
is  insured  under  this  Act  shall  not  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  such  principal  amount. 
less  any  charges  i.r  discounts  imposed, 
under  a  points  or  related  system,  upon  the 
seller  of  the  property  .securing  such  mort- 
gage, or  upon  the  mortgager  under  such 
mortgage,  or  both,  in  connection  with  the 
t.nancing  of  such  mortgage. ' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  mortgage  ( 1 )  Insured 
under  the  Isatlonal  Housing  .'Vet  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968.  or  i  2  i  with  respect 
to  which  a  commitment  to  Insure  was  entered 
into  pursuant  to  such  Act  prior  to  such  date." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  purpose  of  the  pending 
amendment  is  very  simple.  It  merely  pro- 
vides that  under  the  insurance  program, 
when  an  FHA  mortgage  is  in  default  the 
mortgage  holder  can  collect  under  this 
insurance  oiily  the  amount  which  he  ac- 
tually paid  for  the  mortgage.  For  ex- 
ample, if  it  is  a  $10,000  mortgage  on  a 
home,  and  the  mortgage  was  bought  by 
that  insurance  company  or  banker  for 
$9,000,  when  the  mortgage  defaults  the 
holder  can  collect  only  the  $9,000.  He 
cannot  collect  the  extra  so-called  points 
from  the  U.S.  Government. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
planation of  the  amendment  as  prepared 
by  Mr.  John  M.  Reynolds,  senior  couiisel 
of  the  Office  of  Legislative  Counsel,  be 
printed  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  attached  amendment  Is  designed  to 
prohibit  the  making  of  F.H.A.  mortgage  In- 
surance payments  to  cover  any  portion  of  the 
prliiclpal  iunount  of  a  mortgage  attributable 
to  a  point  or  similar  system  or  discount,  thus 
limiting  the  amount  payable  to  the  holder 
of  a  defaulted  mortgage  to  the  amount  he 
actually  invested  in  acquiring  the  mortgage. 
It  is  intended  to  cover  any  discount  obtained 
by  the  mortgagee  whether  from  the  pur- 
chaser or  seller,  or  both,  and  whether  it  is 
obtained  through  the  requirement  of  points 
or  similar  charges. 

The  amendment  would  apply  only  to  fu- 
ture insurance  undertakings  and  would  not 
affect  mortgage  insurance  already  in  force. 

Respectfully, 

John  M.  Reynolds, 
Senior    Counsel.     Office     uf    Legislative 

Cmivsel. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Without 
this  amendment,  we  have  the  ridiculous 
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situation  in  which  the  mortgage  com- 
panies actually  make  more  money  on 
the  poor  credit  risks  than  they  make  on 
their  good  credit  risks.  For  example,  sup- 
pose a  man  finances  a  mortgage  on  his 
home  for  40  years  at  a  rate  of,  let  us 
say,  6^4  percent:  they  discount  the  mort- 
gage by  10  points,  which  means  that  the 
10  points  is  amortized  over  40  years.  This 
gives  the  mortgage  company,  in  effect, 
an  extra  '4  percent  when  it  is  so  amor- 
tized over  the  period  of  40  years. 

That  is  on  the  basis  of  a  good  credit 
risk. 

Now.  suppose  that  man  defaults  at  the 
end  of  20  years  It  means  that  the  lender 
can  amortize  the  10  points  over  a  period 
of  20  years.  It  gives  the  mortgage  com- 
pany an  extra  one-half  point,  or  TU 
percent  interest  rather  than  the  6^4  per- 
cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  he  is  a 
poorer  credit  risk,  and  he  defaults  at 
the  end  of  5  years:  it  means  that  the 
mortgage  company  can  collect  the  full 
amount -and  he  only  has  to  amortize  the 
10  points  over  5  years,  which  gives  him 
a  gain  of  an  extra  2  percent  per  year. 
If  the  mortgage  company  is  very 
•■lucky" — and  I  use  that  word  in  quotes — 
and  gets  a  very  poor  credit  risk,  one  who 
will  default  within  a  12-month  period, 
then  it  collects  1 6^4 -percent  interest  on 
the  mortgage,  because  it  collects  634- 
percent  mt€rest  under  the  present  law 
plus  the  full  10  points. 

Thus,  we  have  a  situation  today  in 
which  a  good  credit  risk  has  difficulty  in 
placing  a  mortgage  on  his  home,  but  a 
poor  credit  risk  can  place  his  mortgage 
because  there  is  an  excellent  chance  that 
he  will  default.  Almost  all  the  companies 
are  glad  to  get  it.  because  they  can  see  a 
quick  profit. 

To  me.  -t  is  ridiculous  that  we  insure 
these  points.  If  a  home  costs,  say.  S30.000 
to  build,  and  you  buy  it  for  S20.000,  you 
cannot  cOilect  fire  insurance  on  that 
home  in  excess  of  that  amount.  The  in- 
surance company  will  not  pay  you  any 
more  than  it  cost  when  you  purchased 
the  home  or  what  it  would  cost  to  replace 
it.  That  is  sound  business  practice.  They 
will  not  let  you  over-insure. 

All  I  am  asking  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  not  undei-write  or  insure 
this  point  system.  I  believe  the  point  sys- 
tem is  one  of  the  most  vindictive  ar- 
rangements that  can  possibly  be  m  oper- 
ation so  far  as  the  homebuyer  is  con- 
cerned, because  by  holding  the  interest 
rates  somewhat  lower  and  discounting 
the  mortgage  8  or  10  points  so  that  he 
can  finance  the  mortgage  you  are.  in 
effect,  locking  that  man  in  at  today's 
high-interest  rates  for  the  next  40  years. 
He  is  locked  in  for  the  next  40  years  at 
the  high-interest  rates  of  today,  which 
are  at  the  highest  level  in  the  history  of 
our  country-.  He  is  locked  in  because  if 
within  the  40-year  period  he  wants  to 
refinance  his  mortgage  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  low-interest  rates  which  may 
prevail  5  years  from  now.  he  must  forfeit 
all  10  points,  or  whatever  points  are  dis- 
counted. 

I  believe  it  is  time  Congress  recognized 
that  this  housing  bill  is  supposed  to  be 
designed  to  protect  the  homebuyers.  I 
respect  the  homebuilders  and  the  mort- 
gage companies;  but  let  us  face  it:  They 


are  better  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
than  are  the  homebuyers.  This  housing 
bill  is  supposed  to  be  designed  to  help 
and  protect  the  individual  homebuyer 
who  needs  that  protection  ano  the  help. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  anyone  objecting  to 
this  amendment. 

The  second  section  of  the  amendment 
merely  states  that  it  would  be  prospective 
rather  than  retroactive.  I  am  advised 
that  it  could  not  be  retroactive  with  re- 
spect to  the  mortgages  outstanding.  My 
proposal  would  be  prospective,  from  this 
day  forward.  Surely  the  Senate  will  ap- 
prove this  amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

This  amendment  is  similar  to  amend- 
ments that  have  been  offered  heretofore. 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
knows  that  I  have  tried  and  our  com- 
mittee has  tried  to  do  away  with  the 
point  system.  I  have  said  many  times  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  it  is  a  vicious 
system,  and  it  is. 

I  tried  to  remove  the  ceiling  on  FHA 
interest  rates.  This  ceiling  was  set  at  6 
percent  by  law.  and  I  tried  to  remove  the 
ceilings  and  let  the  market  control  the 
interest  rates  on  FHA  mortgages.  I  felt 
that  such  action  would  do  away  with  the 
point  system.  But  this  proposal  failed  in 
committee  on  a  tie  vote.  The  committee 
was  that  closely  divided. 

We  did  remove  the  statutory  ceiling, 
but  we  gave  to  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
the  authority  to  set  the  FHA  interest  rate 
at  a  level  necessary  to  meet  the  mortgage 
market.  Of  course,  the  Secretai-y  cannot 
set  an  interest  rate  that  meets  the  mort- 
gage market  in  all  parts  of  the  counti-y 
at  the  same  time.  And  sometimes  he  may 
not  meet  the  market  in  any  geographical 
area,  because  he  cannot  set  the  rate  on 
a  day-by-day  basis.  Consequently,  the 
possibility  of  some  points  being  charged 
on  FHA  mortgages  remains.  I  am  of  the 
opinion,  however,  that  they  have  dropped 
since  we  gave  the  Secretaiy  of  HUD  the 
authority  I  have  just  described. 

The  Senator  has  mentioned  10  points. 
I  would  be  very  much  surprised  to  learn 
that  there  is  a  10-point  discount  any- 
where in  the  country.  In  fact.  I  believe 
that  in  most  instances  we  would  find  that 
the  points — where  there  are  points — are 
probably  3  or  4.  Actually,  one  point  is 
allowed  as  a  matter  of  course,  which 
must  be  paid  by  the  mortgagor.  This  is 
usually  for  closing  costs. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This  is 
the  service  charge. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  are 
discussing  the  points. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  know  what  the 
Senator  is  driving  at.  It  is  unconsciona- 
ble when  points  are  carried  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  committee.  The  distin- 
giushed  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
L.^uscHE]  offered  an  amendment  in  1967 
I  believe,  and  it  was  taken  up  in  our 
committee.  The  committee  at  first  agreed 
to  it.  Then  there  was  a  storm  of  protest. 
We  restudied  the  matters  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  amendment,  on  reconsid- 
eration, was  stricken  from  the  bill  we 
were  then  working  up. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  ju.st  say  this: 
I  will  admit  that  there  was  a  difference 
at  that  time.  I  said  there  was  a  storm 
of  protest.  The  difference  was  that  we 
did  have  big  discounts  at  that  time,  be- 
cau.se  we  had  a  statutory  interest  rate 
ceiling  of  6  percent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Does  the 
Senator  recall  any  one  of  those  protests 
coming  from  a  home  buyer,  the  man  who 
is  bu.ving  the  home? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  pro- 
test came  from  the  man  who  is  making 
a  barrel  of  money  out  of  this  bucket 
shop,  and  that  is  what  it  is. 

Certainly,  the  mortgage  companies  are 
going  to  protest.  But  is  this  a  bill  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mortgage  companies,  or  is 
it  a  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  the  in- 
dividual family  in  getting  a  home? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  actual  practice, 
the  points  are  not  paid  by  the  home  buy- 
er. They  are  paid  by  the  seller  or  the 
builder,  but  not  by  the  buyer. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
somewhat  like  the  chicken  and  the  egg. 
After  all.  a  builder  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  discoimt  in  the  mortgage.  That 
it  is  part  of  the  cost  of  the  home.  We 
know  that.  So  these  points  are  paid  by 
the  home  buyer:  if  anyone  doubts  that 
ask  any  homeowner. 

What  I  am  proposing  here  is  that  the 
Government  not  insure  this  discount. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  say  this  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware — and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  will  agree  with  me: 
The  conditions  now  are  different  from 
those  that  existed  last  year. 

I  do  not  know  how  complicated  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
would  be,  and  I  do  not  know  how  much 
difficulty  such  an  amendment  vould 
create.  But  if  the  Senator  from  Texas 
will  support  me  in  this  matter,  I  am  will- 
ing to  accept  the  amendment,  take  it  to 
conference,  and  in  the  meantime  find  out 
more  about  it  than  we  know  at  present. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
would  want  freedom  to  find  out  just 
what  the  prevailing  situation  is  and  to 
determine  from  that  whether  or  not  it 
should  be  written  into  the  law. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  believe  there  is  merit 
in  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  it  focuses  attention  on  a  problem 
that  requires  some  attention.  I  would 
therefore,  certainly  be  willing  to  follow 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. I  would,  almost  eagerly,  accept  the 
amendment,  for  my  side,  and  take  it  to 
conference  and  see  if  we  can  get  into 
some  rational  discussion  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish 
to  say,  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, that  the  fact  that  we  have 
changed  the  interest  rates  somewhat 
here  may  eliminate  the  points.  That  is 
true.  However,  to  the  extent  that  the 
points  are  eliminated  this  would  have  no 
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effect:  it  is  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
points  are  there. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  this  bill  the 
Secretary  cculd  eliminate  points  tomor- 
row by  fixing  tlie  interest  rates  on  the 
basis  where  the  mortgage  will  sell  at  par. 
That  s  what  should  be  done.  From  the 
standpoint  oi  the  home  buyer,  even 
though  it  might  sound  higher  today,  he 
would  be  far  better  off  because  if  he  has 
to  pay  "'4  or  7'j  percent  to  get  a 
mortgage  today  and  is  s.'^oine  to  pay 
part  of  it  under  the  point  system,  he  is 
locked  in  for  40  years  at  the  higher  rates. 
The  home  buyer  would  be  far  better  off 
to  pay  7  jjercent  straight  on  a  mortgage 
sold  at  par  value,  for  if  the  interest  rate 
were  to  drop  2  points  2  years  from  now 
he  could  refinance  that  moitt'aMe  "t  per- 
haps 5  or  5' J  percent.  Why  not  protect 
tlie  buyer  of  the  home? 

However,  if  we  lock  him  in  und;^r  a 
point  system  he  misiht  be  forced  to  pay 
10  percent  to  12  percent  for  this  5-ypar 
period  if  he  .'^hould  refinance  his  mort- 
uaue  at  the  lower  interest  rates  prevail- 
me  then. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  home 
bu.ver.  any  way  one  looks  at  it  this 
amendment  will  protect  the  home  buyer. 
I  tcrant  it  will  take  much  of  the  Govern- 
ment-insured profit  out  of  the  mortaage 
lending  business.  I  have  no  Quarrel  with 
mortgage  companies.  They  are  entitled 
to  their  normal  profits  but  not  to  having 
their  profits  guaranteed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  have  the 
Senate  vote  on  this  proposal.  The  com- 
mittee will  find  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  bill  to  pro- 
tect the  home  buyer. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  that  we  .shall  be  very 
^lad  to  check  into  this  proposition  and 
i:et  all  of  the  information  that  we  can 
with  respect  to  what  the  .situation  is  and 
determine  how-  workable  the  proposal  is. 

We  have  worked  on  this  matter  before. 
We  have  written  into  the  law  provisions 
.-eeking  to  control  the  point  system  on  at 
least  two  occasions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  have  all  proved 
unworkable. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  I  realize  the  problem.  The 
reason  it  would  not  work  was  that  there 
we  had  an  artifically  low  legal  ceiling 
under  which  a  mortgage  could  not  be  fi- 
nanced. This  bill  changes  that  and  now 
■his  amendment  will  work. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  has  been  some- 
'.vhat  relieved. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  sit- 
■lation  is  relieved  under  this  proposal. 
and  the  Secretary  could  correct  the  sit- 
'lation  in  its  entirety.  Certainly,  there 
should  be  some  relief  for  the  buyer. 

Senators  are  only  kidding  the  home 
buyers  when  they  tell  him  he  is  going  to 
-et  a  6-percent  mortgage  at  a  time 
when  money  is  bringing  up  to  7.5  per- 
cent. This  man  should  not  be  locked  in 
:or  the  next  40  years  at  today's  high  in- 
terest rates.  These  points  are  disastrous 
:rom  the  standpoint  of  the  home  buyer. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  the  Senator  will- 
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ing  for  us  to  accept  the  i^roposal  with  the 
understanding  that  has  been  stated? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  but 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  first. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  under  the  bill 
as  it  is  now  before  the  Senate,  the  Sec- 
retary does  have  the  power  to  remove 
limitations  on  the  rate  of  interest  that 
has  been  charged? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  has  been 
pa.s.sed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  there  any  limitation 
on  the  interest  rate  that  may  be  charged? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  "The  .Secretary 
is  given  the  right  to  set  the  FHA  interest 
rate.  Of  course,  he  is  supposed  to  have 
in  mind  the  t;oing  market  rate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then,  am  I  correct  in 
this  understanding;  The  interest  rate 
limitation  has  been  removed  so  that  the 
lender  can  charge  the  goiniz  market  rate, 
and.  in  addition,  under  the  law  the 
lender  will  be  allowed  to  charge  a  dis- 
count or  demand  a  premium  for  making 
I  he  loan? 

Mr.  .SPARKMAN.  It  is  not  under  the 
law.  It  is  in  the  dealings  between  the 
two  parties. 

Mr.  IJ\USCHE.  There  would  be  noth- 
ing in  the  law  to  prohibit? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Here  is  where  the 
trouble  arises.  Tlie  Secretary  is  supposed 
to  set  an  interest  rate  on  a  national  ba.sis. 
The  rates  in  Washinston.  DC.  are  not 
the  .same  as  the  rates  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Southern  California,  for  some 
reason,  always  demands  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  than  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country,  and  there  are  other  areas  of  the 
country  in  which  that  is  true. 

The  current  rate  set  by  the  Secretary 
is  6^4  percent. 

It  might  require  7  percent  or  7.25  per- 
cent to  meet  the  market  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area.  The  lender  cannot  charge 
7.25  percent  under  the  FHA  plan,  but 
they  could  discount  the  mortgage  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  points  to  make  up  the 
difference  in  the  interest  rate.  That  is 
what  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  strik- 
ing at. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  last  year  I  joined  in  the  dis- 
cussion with  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
which  tirew  into  a  colloquy  on  the  part 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama,  and  me  on  this  sub- 
ject of  a  lender  being  i>ermitted  to  de- 
mand a  iM-emium  in  addition  to  the  rate 
of  interest  that  was  charged  in  making 
the  loan. 

My  participation  was  prompted  by  my 
experience  when  I  was  a  judge  back  in 
1932  and  up  to  1941.  primarily  in  the 
l^eriod  of  the  depression.  Second,  it  was 
motivated  by  information  given  to  me  by 
a  trustee  in  bankruptcy  of  a  company 
that  was  making  loans,  especially  guar- 
anteed by  the  Government,  or  the  loans 
being  finally  bought  by  the  Government. 

My  experience  on  the  bench  was  that 
the  greater  the  financial  distress  of  the 
l>erson  ■..•anting  to  borrow,  the  greater 
his  inclinations  was  to  pay  an  exorbitant 
rate  of  interest.  The  person  who  stands 
financially  .sound  will  not  be  gouged  by 
extraordinary  demands  for  interest  jiay- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  the  man  who  is  finan- 


cially sound  can  go  into  the  open  market 
and  make  his  borrowing,  but  it  is  the 
ixxjr  man  who  wants  to  buy  a  home  wno 
is  really  involved.  He  does  not  have  the 
money  with  which  to  make  a  downpay- 
ment  and  he  pays  usurious  interest  rates. 
We  know  that  premiums  of  10  i;ercent 
have  been  demanded  of  tlie  borrower  in 
order  to  get  the  loan.  In  that  experience 
as  a  judge,  daily  in  the  depression  iieriod 
I  had  before  me  foreclosure  actions  indi- 
cating exorbitant  iJiemiunis  that  were 
paid  by  the  borrower  to  get  the  loan. 

Now,  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  a 
trustee  in  bankruptcy  who  called  me 
about  2  years  ago  and  told  me  of  the 
loo.seness  of  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  guaranteeing  not  only 
the  j>ayment  of  the  actual  loan  made  and 
the  interest,  but  also  in  guaranteeing  the 
payment  of  a  lO-jjercent,  and  in  some 
instances  15-percent,  premium  charge  to 
the  borrower  in  order  to  get  the  loan. 

The  trustee  in  bankruptcy  said  that  he 
would  like  to  .show  me  his  files.  I  met  with 
him  in  Cleveland.  He  brought  his  files 
with  him  and  he  pointed  out  case  after 
ca.se  where  Negroes  especially  were 
induced  to  buy  and  were  practically 
coerced  into  paying  a  premium  or  a  dis- 
count of  10  to  15  percent  in  order  to  get 
the  loan. 

The  trustee  in  bankruptcy  said  that 
this  particular  company,  who.se  bu.siness 
he  was  winding  up.  was  glad  whenever  a 
buyer  defaulted.  If  the  buyer  defaulted  in 
the  second  year,  the  10-percent  premium 
meant  an  interest  increa.se  of  5  percent  a 
year.  If  the  buyer  defaulted  in  the  third 
year,  it  meant  an  increase  of  3' a  [lercent 
for  each  year,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
rate  of  intere.st.  Thus,  the  loans  were 
made  with  the  charge  of  the  limited  rate 
of  interest  allowed  by  the  Secretary  but. 
in  addition  to  that,  the  premium.  He 
outlined  to  me.  I  would  .say.  30  ca.ses  he 
had.  His  view  was  that  the  Government 
should  not  guarantee  payment  of  the 
principal  and  the  interest  rate  and.  in 
addition,  the  di.scount  on  the  premium 
charge. 

I  think  that  he  was  absolutely  right. 
The  mortgage  comiyanies  contacted  me 
.subsequently  and  made  the  argument 
that  while  there  is  a  limitation  on  the 
rate  of  interest  allowed  to  be  charged, 
mortgagors  should  be  permitted  to  make 
the  charge  of  a  i^remium  in  making  the 
loan. 

Now  I  understand  that  the  interest  rate 
limitation  has  been  removed,  subject  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary.  With  that 
having  been  achieved,  the  mortgagors 
will  have  two  bonanzas — well,  one  prob- 
ably should  not  be  labeled  that,  the  rate 
of  interest  charged.  But  the  second  one. 
the  di.scount  and  the  points,  in  my  behalf, 
are  deplorable   and   reprehensible 

Why  should  the  taxpayer  and  the  Gov- 
ei-nment  of  the  United  States  guarantee 
to  a  lender  that  not  only  will  he  be  paid 
the  principal  amount  which  he  loaned, 
and  the  interest  which  has  been  accrued, 
but  also  the  premium  of  10  and  15  per- 
cent? 

The  loans  I  am  .speaking  about  con- 
tained in  the  files  of  the  trustee  were 
forS20.000andS25.000. 

A  premium  ol  10  percent  on  525.000 
means  that  the  lender  received  a  wind- 
fall of  S2.500  on  a  $25,000  loan. 
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situation  in  which  the  mortgage  com- 
panies actually  make  more  money  on 
the  poor  credit  risks  than  they  make  on 
their  good  credit  risks.  For  example,  sup- 
pose a  man  finances  a  mortgage  on  his 
home  for  40  years  at  a  rate  of,  let  us 
say,  6^4  percent:  they  discount  the  mort- 
gage by  10  points,  which  means  that  the 
10  points  is  amortized  over  40  years.  This 
gives  the  mortgage  company,  in  effect, 
an  extra  '4  percent  when  it  is  so  amor- 
tized over  the  period  of  40  years. 

That  is  on  the  basis  of  a  good  credit 
risk. 

Now,  suppose  that  man  defaults  at  the 
end  of  20  years.  It  means  that  the  lender 
can  amortize  the  10  points  over  a  period 
of  20  years.  It  gives  the  mortgage  com- 
pany an  extra  one-half  point,  or  7' 4 
percent  interest  rather  than  the  634  per- 
cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppo.se  lie  is  a 
poorer  credit  risk,  and  he  defaults  at 
the  end  of  5  years;  it  means  that  the 
mortgage  company  can  collect  the  full 
amount  -and  he  only  has  to  amortize  the 
10  points  over  5  years,  which  gives  him 
a  gam  of  an  extra  2  percent  per  year. 
If  the  mortgage  company  is  verj' 
"lucky"— and  I  use  that  word  in  quotes — 
and  gets  a  very  poor  credit  risk,  one  who 
will  default  within  a  12-month  period, 
then  it  collects  1634-percent  interest  on 
the  mortgage,  because  it  collects  6^4- 
percent  interest  under  the  present  law 
plus  the  full  10  points. 

Thus,  we  have  a  situation  today  in 
whicli  a  good  credit  risk  has  difficulty  in 
placmg  a  mortgage  on  his  home,  but  a 
poor  credit  risk  can  place  his  mortgage 
because  there  is  an  excellent  chance  that 
he  will  default.  Almost  all  the  companies 
are  glad  to  get  it,  because  they  can  see  a 
quick  profit. 

To  me,  it  is  ridiculous  that  we  insure 
these  points.  If  a  home  costs,  say,  530,000 
to  build,  and  you  buy  it  for  S20.000.  you 
cannot  collect  fire  insurance  on  that 
home  in  excess  of  that  amount.  The  in- 
surance company  will  not  pay  you  any 
more  than  it  cost  when  you  purchased 
the  liome  or  what  it  would  cost  to  replace 
it.  That  is  sound  business  practice.  They 
will  not  let  you  over-insure. 

All  I  am  asking  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  not  undenvrite  or  insure 
this  point  system.  I  believe  the  point  sys- 
tem is  one  of  the  most  vindictive  ar- 
rangements that  can  possibly  be  in  oper- 
ation so  far  as  the  homebuyer  is  con- 
cerned, because  by  holding  the  interest 
rates  somewhat  lower  and  discounting 
the  mortgage  8  or  10  points  so  that  he 
can  finance  the  mortgage  you  are,  in 
effect,  locking  that  man  in  at  today's 
high-interest  rates  for  the  next  40  years. 
He  is  locked  in  for  the  next  40  years  at 
the  high-interest  rates  of  today,  which 
are  at  the  highest  level  in  the  history  of 
our  countrj'.  He  is  locked  in  because  if 
within  the  40 -year  period  he  wants  to 
refinance  his  mortgage  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  low-interest  rates  which  may 
prevail  5  years  from  now,  he  must  forfeit 
all  10  points,  or  whatever  points  are  dis- 
counted. 

I  believe  it  is  time  Congress  recognized 
that  this  housing  bill  is  supposed  to  be 
designed  to  protect  the  homebuyers.  I 
respect  the  homebuilders  and  the  mort- 
gage companies;  but  let  us  face  it:  They 


are  better  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
than  are  the  homebuyers.  Tliis  housing 
bill  is  supposed  to  be  designed  to  help 
and  protect  the  individual  homebuyer 
who  needs  that  protection  ana  the  help. 
I  cannot  conceive  of  anyone  objecting  to 
this  amendment. 

The  second  section  of  the  amendment 
merely  states  that  it  would  be  prospective 
rather  than  retroactive.  I  am  advised 
that  it  could  not  be  retroactive  with  re- 
spect to  the  mortgages  outstanding.  My 
proposal  would  be  prospective,  from  this 
day  forward.  Surely  the  Senate  will  ap- 
prove this  amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

This  amendment  is  similar  to  amend- 
ments that  have  been  offered  heretofore. 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
knows  that  I  have  tried  and  our  com- 
mittee has  tried  to  do  away  with  the 
point  system.  I  have  said  many  times  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  it  is  a  vicious 
system,  and  it  is. 

I  tried  to  remove  the  ceiling  on  FHA 
interest  rates.  This  ceiling  was  set  at  6 
percent  by  law,  and  I  tried  to  remove  the 
ceilings  and  let  the  market  control  the 
interest  rates  on  FHA  morttfayes.  I  felt 
that  such  action  would  do  away  with  the 
point  system.  But  this  proposal  failed  in 
committee  on  a  tie  vote.  The  committee 
was  that  closely  divided. 

We  did  remove  the  statutory  ceiling, 
but  we  gave  to  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
the  authority  to  set  the  FHA  interest  rate 
at  a  level  necessai->'  to  meet  the  mortgage 
market.  Of  course,  the  Secretai-y  cannot 
set  an  interest  rate  that  meets  the  mort- 
gage market  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
at  the  same  time.  And  sometimes  he  may 
not  meet  the  market  in  any  geographical 
area,  because  he  cannot  set  the  rate  on 
a  day-by-day  basis.  Consequently,  the 
possibility  of  some  points  being  charged 
on  FHA  mortgages  remains.  I  am  of  the 
opinion,  however,  that  they  have  dropped 
since  we  gave  the  Secretary  of  HUD  the 
authority  I  have  just  described. 

The  Senator  lias  mentioned  10  points. 
I  would  be  ver\'  much  surprised  to  learn 
that  there  is  a  10-point  discount  any- 
where in  the  country.  In  fact,  I  believe 
that  in  most  instances  we  would  find  that 
the  points — where  there  are  points — are 
probably  3  or  4.  Actually,  one  point  is 
allowed  as  a  matter  of  course,  which 
must  be  paid  by  the  mortgagor.  This  is 
usually  for  closing  costs. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This  is 
the  service  charge. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  are 
discussing  the  points. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  know  what  the 
Senator  is  driving  at.  It  is  unconsciona- 
ble when  points  are  carried  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  committee.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
L^usche]  offered  an  amendment  in  1967 
I  believe,  and  it  was  taken  up  in  our 
committee.  The  committee  at  first  agreed 
to  it.  Then  there  was  a  storm  of  protest. 
We  restudied  the  matters  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  amendment,  on  reconsid- 
eration, was  stricken  from  the  bill  we 
were  then  working  up. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  just  say  this: 
I  will  admit  that  there  was  a  difference 
at  that  time.  I  said  there  was  a  storm 
of  protest.  The  difference  was  that  we 
did  have  big  discounts  at  that  time,  be- 
cause we  had  a  statutory  interest  rate 
ceiling  of  6  percent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Does  the 
Senator  recall  any  one  of  those  protests 
coming  from  a  home  buyer,  the  man  who 
is  buj-ing  the  home? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  pro- 
test came  from  the  man  who  is  making 
a  barrel  of  money  out  of  this  bucket 
shop,  and  that  is  what  it  is. 

Certainly,  the  mortgage  companies  are 
going  to  protest.  But  is  this  a  bill  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mortgage  companies,  or  is 
it  a  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  the  in- 
dividual family  in  getting  a  home? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  actual  practice, 
the  points  are  not  paid  by  the  home  buy- 
er. They  are  paid  by  the  seller  or  the 
builder,  but  not  by  the  buyer. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
somewhat  like  the  chicken  and  the  egg. 
After  all,  a  builder  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  discount  in  the  mortgage.  That 
it  is  part  of  the  cost  of  the  home.  We 
know  that.  So  these  points  are  paid  by 
the  home  buyer;  if  anyone  doubts  tliat 
ask  any  homeowner. 

What  I  am  proposing  here  is  that  the 
Government  not  insure  this  discoimt. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  say  this  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware — and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  will  agree  with  me: 
The  conditions  now  are  different  from 
those  that  existed  last  year. 

I  do  not  know  how  complicated  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
would  be,  and  I  do  not  know  how  much 
difficulty  such  an  amendment  vould 
create.  But  if  the  Senator  from  Texas 
will  support  me  in  this  matter,  I  am  will- 
ing to  accept  the  amendment,  take  it  to 
conference,  and  in  the  meantime  find  out 
more  about  it  than  we  know  at  present. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
would  want  freedom  to  find  out  just 
what  the  prevailing  situation  is  and  to 
determine  from  that  whether  or  not  it 
should  be  written  into  the  law. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  believe  there  is  merit 
in  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  it  focuses  attention  on  a  problem 
that  requires  .some  attention.  I  would 
therefore,  certainly  be  willing  to  follow 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. I  would,  almost  eagerly,  accept  the 
amendment,  for  my  side,  and  take  it  to 
conference  and  see  if  we  can  get  into 
some  rational  discussion  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish 
to  say,  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, that  the  fact  that  we  have 
changed  the  interest  rates  somewhat 
here  may  eliminate  the  points.  That  is 
true.  However,  to  the  extent  that  the 
points  are  eliminated  this  would  have  no 
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effect:  it  is  only  lo  the  extent  that  the 
points  are  there. 

On  the  oth.er  hand,  under  this  bill  the 
Secretary  could  eliminate  iioints  tomor- 
row by  fixing  the  interest  rates  C'li  tiie 
basis  where  the  mortgape  will  sell  at  par. 
That  s  what  should  be  done.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  home  buyer,  even 
though  it  mieht  sound  higher  today,  he 
would  be  far  better  off  because  if  he  has 
to  pay  7'4  or  7'2  percent  lo  set  a 
mortgage  today  and  is  I'oing  to  pay 
part  of  it  under  the  point  system,  he  is 
locked  in  for  40  years  at  the  hi.iiher  rates. 
The  home  buyer  would  be  far  better  off 
to  pay  7  ijercent  straight  on  a  mortgage 
sold  at  par  value,  for  if  the  intere.st  rate 
were  to  drop  2  points  2  years  from  now 
he  could  refinance  that  mortpa^ie  r.t  per- 
haps .5  or  o'j  percent.  Why  not  protect 
the  buyer  of  the  home? 

However,  if  we  lock  him  in  under  a 
point  system  he  might  be  forced  lo  pay 
10  percent  to  12  percent  for  this  .'i-year 
period  if  he  .^^hould  refinance  his  rnort- 
uaue  at  the  lower  interest  rates  prevail- 
nvj  then. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  home 
buj-er,  any  way  one  looks  at  it  this 
amendment  will  protect  the  home  buyer. 
I  grant  it  will  take  much  of  the  Govern- 
ment-insured profit  out  of  the  mortgage 
lending  business.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
mortgage  companies.  They  are  entitled 
10  their  normal  profits  but  not  to  having 
their  profits  guaranteed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  welcome  the  opportimity  to  have  the 
Senate  vote  on  this  proposal.  The  com- 
mittee will  find  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  bill  to  pro- 
tect the  liome  buyer. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  that  we  shall  be  very 
;::lad  to  check  into  this  proposition  and 
let  all  of  the  information  that  we  can 
with  respect  lo  what  the  situation  is  and 
determine  how  workable  the  proposal  is. 

We  liave  worked  on  this  matter  before. 
We  have  written  into  the  law  provisions 
seeking  to  control  the  point  system  on  at 
leasi  two  occasions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  have  all  proved 
unworkable. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  I  realize  the  problem.  The 
reason  it  would  not  work  was  that  there 
we  had  an  arlifically  low  legal  ceiling 
under  which  a  mortgage  could  not  be  fi- 
nanced. This  bill  changes  that  and  now 
■his  amendment  will  work. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  has  been  some- 
'Ahat  relieved. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delav.-are.  Tliat  sit- 
■;ation  is  relieved  under  this  proposal. 
and  the  Secretary  could  correct  the  sit- 
uation in  its  entirety.  Certaiiily,  there 
.>hould  be  some  relief  for  the  buyer. 

Senators  are  only  kidding  the  liome 
buyers  when  they  tell  him  he  is  going  to 
'^et  a  6-percent  mortgage  at  a  time 
when  money  is  bringing  up  lo  7.5  per- 
cent. This  man  should  not  be  locked  in 
for  the  next  40  years  at  today's  high  in- 
terest rates.  These  points  are  disastrous 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  home  buyer. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  the  Senator  will- 
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ing  for  us  to  accept  the  proposal  with  the 
understanding  that  has  been  stated? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  bul 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  first. 

Mr.  LAl^SCHE.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  under  the  bill 
as  It  is  now  before  the  Senate,  the  Sec- 
retary does  have  the  power  to  remove 
limitations  on  the  rate  of  interest  that 
has  been  charged? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  lias  been 
pa.ssed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  there  any  limitation 
on  the  Intere.st  rate  that  may  be  charged? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  The  Secretary 
is  given  the  right  to  set  the  FHA  interest 
rate.  Of  course,  he  is  supposed  lo  have 
in  mind  the  going  market  rate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then,  am  I  correct  in 
this  understanding:  The  interest  rate 
limitation  has  been  removed  so  that  the 
lender  can  charge  the  going  market  rate, 
and.  in  addition,  under  the  law  the 
lender  will  be  allowed  to  charge  a  dis- 
coiuit  or  demand  a  premium  for  making 
the  loan? 

Mr.  .SPARKMAN.  It  is  not  under  the 
law.  It  IS  in  the  dealings  between  the 
two  parties. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  would  be  noth- 
nm  in  the  law  to  prohibit? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Here  is  where  the 
trouble  ari.ses.  The  Secretary  is  supposed 
to  set  an  interest  rate  on  a  national  ba.sis. 
The  rates  in  Washincton.  D.C.,  are  not 
the  same  as  the  rates  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Southern  California,  for  .some 
reason,  always  demands  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  than  the  eastern  i)art  of  the 
country,  and  there  are  other  areas  of  the 
country  in  which  that  is  true. 

The  current  rate  set  by  the  Secretary 
is  6^4  jicrcent. 

It  might  require  7  percent  or  7.25  per- 
cent lo  meet  the  market  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area.  The  lender  cannot  charge 
7.25  percent  under  the  FHA  plan,  but 
they  could  discount  the  mortgage  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  points  lo  make  up  the 
difference  in  the  interest  rate.  That  is 
what  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  strik- 
ing at. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve it  was  last  year  I  joined  in  the  dis- 
cussion with  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
which  grew  into  a  colloquy  on  the  part 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama,  and  me  on  this  sub- 
ject of  a  lender  being  i^ermitted  to  de- 
mand a  iM'emium  in  addition  lo  the  rate 
of  interest  that  was  charged  in  making 
the  loan. 

My  participation  was  prompted  by  my 
experience  when  I  was  a  judge  back  in 
1932  and  up  to  1941.  iirimarily  in  the 
period  of  the  depression.  Second,  it  was 
motivated  by  information  given  to  me  by 
a  trustee  in  bankruptcy  of  a  company 
that  was  making  loans,  especially  guar- 
anteed by  the  Government,  or  the  loans 
being  finally  bought  by  the  Government. 

My  experience  on  the  bench  was  that 
the  greater  the  financial  distress  of  the 
!>erson  u'anting  lo  borrow,  the  greater 
his  inclinations  was  to  pay  an  exorbitant 
rate  of  interest.  The  person  who  stands 
financially  .sound  will  not  be  gouged  by 
extraordinar%-  demands  for  interest  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  the  man  who  is  finan- 


cially sound  can  no  into  the  open  market 
and  make  his  borrowing,  but  it  is  the 
IXKjr  man  who  wants  to  buy  a  home  wno 
is  really  involved.  He  does  not  have  the 
money  with  which  to  make  a  downpay- 
ment  and  he  pays  usurious  interest  rates. 
We  know  that  premiums  of  10  percent 
have  been  demanded  of  tlie  borrower  in 
order  to  get  the  loan.  In  that  experience 
as  a  judge,  daily  in  the  depression  period 
I  had  before  me  foreclosure  actions  indi- 
cating exorbitant  premiums  that  were 
paid  by  the  borrower  to  get  the  loan. 

Now,  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  a 
trustee  in  bankruptcy  who  called  me 
about  2  years  ago  and  told  me  of  the 
looseness  of  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  guaranteeing  not  only 
the  payment  of  the  actual  loan  made  and 
the  intere,st,  bui  also  in  guaranteeing  the 
payment  of  a  10 -percent,  and  in  some 
instances  15-percent,  premium  charge  to 
the  borrower  in  order  lo  get  the  loan. 

The  trustee  in  bankruptcy  said  that  he 
would  like  to  show  me  his  files.  I  met  with 
him  in  Cleveland.  He  brought  his  files 
with  him  and  he  pointed  out  case  after 
case  where  Negroes  especially  were 
induced  to  buy  and  were  practically 
coerced  Into  paying  a  premium  or  a  dis- 
count of  10  to  15  percent  in  order  to  get 
the  loan. 

The  trustee  in  bankruptcy  said  that 
this  particular  company,  whose  business 
he  was  winding  up.  was  glad  whenever  a 
buyer  defaulted.  If  the  buyer  defaulted  in 
the  second  year,  the  10-percent  premium 
meant  an  interest  increase  of  5  percent  a 
year.  If  the  buyer  defaulted  in  the  third 
year,  it  meant  an  increase  of  3 '  n  i>ercent 
for  each  year,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
rate  of  interest.  Thus,  the  loans  were 
made  with  the  charge  of  the  limited  rate 
of  interest  allowed  by  the  Secretary  but. 
in  addition  to  that,  the  premium.  He 
outlined  lo  me.  I  would  say.  30  cases  he 
had.  His  view  was  that  the  Government 
should  not  guarantee  payment  of  the 
principal  and  the  interest  rate  and.  in 
addition,  the  discount  on  the  premium 
charge. 

I  think  that  he  was  absolutely  right. 
The  mortgage  companies  contacted  me 
sub.sequently  and  made  the  argument 
that  wliile  there  is  a  limitation  on  the 
rate  of  interest  allowed  to  be  charged, 
mortgagors  should  be  pemiitted  lo  make 
the  charge  of  a  premium  in  making  the 
loan. 

Now  I  understand  that  the  interest  rate 
limitation  has  been  removed,  subject  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary.  With  that 
having  been  achieved,  the  mortgagors 
will  have  two  bonanzas — well,  one  prob- 
ably should  not  be  labeled  that,  the  rate 
of  interest  charged.  But  the  second  one. 
the  discount  and  the  points,  in  my  behalf, 
are  deplorable   and   reprehensible. 

Why  should  the  taxpayer  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  guarantee 
to  a  lender  that  not  only  will  he  be  paid 
the  principal  amount  which  he  loaned, 
and  the  interest  wliich  has  been  accrued, 
but  also  the  premium  of  10  and  15  per- 
cent? 

The  loans  I  am  speaking  about  con- 
tained in  the  files  of  the  trustee  were 
for  S20.OOOandS25.000. 

A  premium  of  10  percent  on  S25.000 
means  that  the  lender  received  a  wind- 
fall of  S2,500  on  a  $25,000  loan. 
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I  think  It  is  wrong.  For  that  reason, 
I  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WTLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  no  reason  to  pursue  the  matter 
further.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  willing  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time  now  and  we  can 
proceed  to  vote. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  asked  for  the 
yeas  and  nays,  which  have  been  granted. 
I  shall  vote  for  the  Senator's  amendment 
but  I  do  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am 
not  sure  just  how  the  amendment  will 
operate.  I  shall  act  with  reference  to  the 
conference  as  I  said  to  the  Senator  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  I  woiold.  I  shall  do  my 
best  to  leam,  between  now  and  the  time 
the  bill  goes  to  conference,  just  how  ef- 
fective and  practical  the  amendment  will 
be.  My  conduct  in  the  conference  will 
be  governed  accordingly,  even  though  I 
do  propose  to  vote  for  the  amendment 
now,  as  I  agreed  a  few  minutes  ago  to 
accept  it  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  appre- 
ciate the  support  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  I  concur  with  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  let  the 
Record  show  that  I  join  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  I 
have  already  asked  for  that.  And  I  wel- 
come the  support  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  take  one  moment 
to  say  that  I  appreciate  support  of  my 
amendment.  I  think  that  its  adoption  will 
go  far  toward  giving  protection  to  the 
individual  home  buyer,  I  realize  that  it 
does  present  some  problems.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  correct  on  that,  but  they 
can  be  worked  out.  As  I  pointed  out 
earlier  in  this  discussion,  the  only  real 
way  to  correct  this  abuse  would  be  for 
the  Secretary  to  put  the  interest  rate 
at  the  actual  rate  the  home  buyer  will 
have  to  pay  in  order  to  keep  the  mortgage 
at  par.  When  he  does  that 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  on  that  point,  let  me  say  that  the 
Secretarv-  cannot  do  that.  That  is  due 
to  the  fact  there  are  different  interest 
rate  levels  in  the  regular  market  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country'. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  I  tried  to  get 
the  FHA  ceiling  removed  completely  so 
that  the  market  would  set  the  interest 
rates  in  the  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. However.  I  certairily  am  glad  to  join 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  in  an  effort 
to  do  away  with  points.  I  have  tried  to 
do  that  through  the  years. 

I  am  now  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  The  ceil- 
ing should  be  removed  entirely,  and  the 
Secretary  will  have  that  authority  under 
this  bill  I  conclude  by  giving  one  specific 
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example  of  how  the  present  system  works 
adversely  to  the  Oovemment  as  well  as 
the  home  buyer. 

I  was  in  an  area  a  couple  years  ago 
where  homes  were  being  sold  with  $100 
down.  The  homes  sold  for  approximately 
$10,000  to  $12,000.  The  discount  on  the 
mortgages  was  at  least  8  points.  Many 
of  these  homes  defaulted  within  15 
months  to  2  years  thereafter,  with  the 
result  tliat  the  Government  was  having 
to  pay  insurance  on  S 10. 000  mortgages 
on  homes  which  in  reality  had  sold  for 
only  $9,200  the  year  before. 

The  lender  was  making  a  quick  profit, 
but  the  taxpayers  were  the  losers. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  correct  this 
unbusinesslike  practice  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  both  the  taxpayers  and  the 
home  buyers. 

That  is  utterly  ridiculous.  No  banker 
in  tlie  country,  no  mortgagor  in  the 
country  would  pay.  and  the  Government 
should  not  have  to  pay  off  a  mortgage 
that  is  greater  than  the  value  of  the 
home.  Certainly  no  insurance  company 
in  America  would  Lnsui'e  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty in  excess  of  the  cash  value  of  that 
property.  That  is  what  we  are  tiding  to 
prevent  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair).  All  time  on  the 
amendment  has  now  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible!,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  InouyeI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Long]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  Bayh).  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI.  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
ErvinI.  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris  1.  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke  I .  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLiNGs],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan!,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy!, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya].  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse!,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
BayhI.  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland  J.  the  Senator  from  North 


Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers  1  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  IMr.  ProutyI, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr.  Carlson], 
the  Senators  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton  I ,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  IMr.  Fong),  and  the 
Senators  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel 
and  Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Fannin  ]  and  the 
Senators  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel 
and  Mr.  Murphy]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  69, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 69 

Aiken 

Gruenlng 

Pastore 

Allott 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Anderson 

Hart 

Pell 

Baker 

Hatneld 

Percy 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Proxmlre 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Randolph 

B04«s 

Hill 

Rlblcoff 

Brewster 

Holland 

Russell 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Scott 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Smith 

Bvrd,  Va. 

Javits 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  \V.  Va. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Spong 

Cannon 

Lausche 

Stennis 

Case 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Clark 

McCIellan 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Mrlntvre 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Metcaif 

Tower 

Dlrksen 

Miller 

T\-dlnKs 

Doralniok 

Mondale 

Williams.  N.J. 

EUenUer 

Monroney 

Williams,  Del. 

Fulbrlght 

Moss 

Yarborough 

Gore 

Mundt 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Griffin 

Muskle 

NAYS— 0 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 31 

Bavh 

Hartke 

McGee 

Bible 

Holllngs 

McGovern 

Carlson 

Inouye 

Montoya 

Church 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Morse 

Cooper 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Morton 

Dodd 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Murphy 

Eastland 

Kuchel 

Nelson 

Ervln 

Long,  Mo. 

Prouty 

Fannin 

Long,  La. 

Smathers 

Fong 

Magnuson 

Harris 

McCarthy 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  was  agreed  to. 

]Mr.  TOWER.  IMi'.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

I^.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 


A  SEA-LEVEL  CANAL  CONNECTING 
THE  ATLANTIC  AND  PACIFIC 
OCEANS 

Mi.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  15190. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  announcing  its  dis- 
agreement  to   the   amendment    of   the 
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Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15190)  to  amend 
sections  3  and  4  of  the  act  approved 
September  22,  1964  (78  Stat.  990),  pro- 
viding for  an  investigation  and  study  to 
determine  a  site  for  the  construction  of 
a  sea-level  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  requesting  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendment  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  pait 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mi-.  Magnu- 
son, Mr.  Bartlett,  and  Mr.  Cotton  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSING    AND    URBAN     DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  3497)  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families,  and  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing  and  ur- 
ban development. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Ml".  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Monroney's  amendment  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section. 
as  follows: 

■RELEASE      FROM      LIABILITY      UNDEE      VETERANS' 
HOME    LOAN    PROGRAM 

"Sec.  1520.  la)  Section  1817  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  Whenever'  at  the  beginning  of 
such  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
;ai  Whenever';  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  such  section  a  new  subsection  as 
follows: 

"  'ibi  In  order  that  any  veteran  who  dis- 
poses of  residential  property  securing  a  guar- 
anteed, insured,  or  direct  loan  obtained  by 
him  will  be  informed  of  the  release  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
.Administrator  shall  require  as  a  condition  to 
guaranteeing  or  insuring  any  home  loan 
under  this  chapter  (including  any  loan  guar- 
anteed under  section  1811(g)  of  this  title) 
that  the  holder  of  the  instrttment  creating 
and  securing  the  loan  agree  to  notify,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
'-he  Administrator,  the  veteran,  on  whose 
behalf  the  loan  was  guaranteed,  insured,  or 
.Tiude.  of  the  provisions  of  subsection  la)  of 
this  section  before  such  holder  agrees  to  i>er- 
mit  any  third  person  to  assume  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  veteran  under  the  terms  of  such 
instrument.  Notification  to  a  veteran  under 
this  subsection  shall  include  an  explanation 
of  his  liability  in  the  event  of  his  failure  to 
obtain  a  release  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  of  any  eflfect  such  failure  may 
have  on  his  eligibility  for  benefits  under  this 
chapter.  Failure  by  a  holder  of  any  such 
instrument  to  give  notice  to  a  veteran  in 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  release  the  United  States  from 


any  obligation  on  any  such  loan.  A  signed 
statement  by  the  veteran  to  the  effect  that 
he  has  received  the  notification  provided  for 
in  this  subsection  shall  constitute  prima 
fucie  evidence  that  such  notification  was 
given." 

■•(b)  Tlie  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  applicable  in  the 
case  of  all  home  loans  guaranteed  or  Insured 
under  chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  on  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  I  including  loans  guaranteed  under 
section  1811(g)  of  this  title).  Tlie  Admin- 
istrator shall  take  such  action  as  he  deems 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  provide  lor  the 
notification  prescribed  by  section  lB17(b)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by 
subsection  (ai  of  this  section,  in  the  case  of 
vetcraris  who  dispose  of  residential  property 
with  respect  to  which  they  obtained  guar- 
anteed, insured,  or  direct  loans  prior  lo  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  " 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  lasting  Ijenefits  which  has 
been  provided  for  veterans  is  guaranteed 
loans  for  homes,  farms,  and  businesses. 
Through  this  program,  veterans  have 
been  able  to  secure  private  financing  to 
purchase  and  improve  property  where 
such  financing  would  otherwise  be  un- 
available because  of  high  interest  rates 
and  stringent  credit  requirements. 

With  the  recent  enactment  of  Public 
Law  90-301  the  loan  guarantee  program 
has  Ijeen  greatly  expanded  by  increasing 
the  entitlement  on  home  loans  from 
S7.500  to  812,500  and  by  providing  for  an 
increase  in  the  maximum  interest  rate 
on  these  loans.  These  improvements  in 
the  program  will  make  guaranteed  loans 
competitive  in  the  money  market  and 
thereby  increase  the  number  of  guaran- 
teed loans.  However,  with  this  increase 
in  activity  there  will  also  be  an  increase 
in  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  ijroblems 
which  has  accompanied  this  program. 

Veterans  who  Jiave  purchased  or  im- 
proved property  with  loans  guaranteed 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  can  sell 
their  property  and  iiermit  a  nonveteran 
to  assume  the  balance  of  the  guaranteed 
loan.  However,  I  have  become  increas- 
ingly concerned  about  the  number  of 
veterans  who  have  been  held  liable  for 
defaults  on  guaranteed  loans  by  subse- 
quent purchasers  because  the  veteran 
failed  to  obtain  a  release  from  liability 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

In  fiscal  year  1960  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration paid  to  lending  institutions 
10,928  claims  resulting  from  defaults  on 
guaranteed  loans.  Twenty-four  percent 
of  those  claims  were  the  result  of  de- 
faults by  subsequent  purchasers.  In  the 
period  from  April  through  September  of 
1967,  the  VA  paid  9,438  claims  of  which 
36.7  percent  were  caused  by  defaults  of 
subsequent  purchasers.  T\^'enty-one  and 
seven-tenths  percent  of  the  claims  paid 
in  1967  resulted  in  deficiency  judgments 
against  veterans  who  had  sold  their  prop- 
erty without  obtaining  a  proper  release. 

I  am  connnced  that  the  reason  most 
veterans  failed  to  obtain  the  necessary 
release  was  that  they  were  not  aware  that 
such  a  release  was  available  or  what  the 
consequences  would  be  if  they  did  not 
obtain  a  release.  There  is  no  way  the 
Veterans'  Administration  can  advise  a 
veteran  of  his  rights  when  he  sells  his 
property  because  the  transaction  is  often 
known  only  to  the  lending  institution. 
Consequently,  I  feel  that  when  property 


financed  by  a  guaranteed  loan  is  .sold, 
the  lending  institution  should  be  re- 
quired to  ad\'ise  the  veteran  of  his  right 
to  apply  for  a  release  from  liability  for 
the  loan.  To  create  such  a  requirement 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968. 

This  amendment  contains  three  basic 
provisions.  Fii-st.  it  requires  the  holder  of 
an  instrument  .secured  by  a  loan  guaran- 
tee from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  advise  the  veteran,  when  he  .sells  the 
property  concerned  and  jjermits  a  third 
party  to  assume  the  balance  of  the  guar- 
anteed loan,  of  his  right  to  obtain  a  re- 
lease from  liability  from  the  loan,  of  the 
procedure  he  .should  follow  to  obtain 
such  a  i-elease,  and  of  the  effect  a  release 
will  have  on  his  liability  and  loan  entitle- 
ment. 

Second,  the  amendment  provides  that 
if  the  lending  institution  fails  to  give  the 
vetei-an  appropriate  notification,  the 
guarantee  on  the  loan  would  be  can- 
celed and  the  United  States  would  no 
longer  insui-e  the  loan.  This  would  have 
the  effect  of  canceling  the  veteran's 
liability  Ijecause  the  Government  would 
not  be  responsible  for  a  default  on  the 
loan  by  a  third  party  and  therefore  the 
veteran  would  not  be  liable  for  a  de- 
ficiency judgment. 

These  notification  requirements  would 
be  applicable  only  to  loans  made  after  the 
date  ol  the  enact.ment  of  this  provision. 
However,  it  would  certainly  be  beneficial 
ii  all  veterans  who  sell  jiroperty  financed 
with  guaranteed  loans  could  receive  this 
notification,  icgardless  ol  when  the  loan 
was  made.  Therefore,  the  third  provision 
of  this  amendment  is  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  take 
whatever  action  he  considers  to  be  ap- 
propriate to  enable  all  veterans  to 
benefit  from  the  notification  procedures. 

Wliile  this  amendment  will  place  an 
additional  bmden  on  the  lending  institu- 
tions, it  certainly  cannot  be  considered  a 
liai-sh  one  when  the  i-esulting  benefits  to 
veterans  are  taken  into  consideration. 
With  guaranteed  loans  becoming  more 
desirable  obligations  to  hold  as  a  result 
of  Public  Law  90-301,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  require  the  lender  to  assume  an 
additional  duty  for  the  protection  of  the 
veterans. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
committee  and  its  staff  have  .surveyed 
the  situation,  and  that  the  committee 
has  agreed  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  first  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TO'WER.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing amendment  requires  no  additional 
authorization  and  no  additional  funding. 
I  think  the  intent  is  verj-  good  and  that 
it  is  a  verj'  constructive  amendment, 

I  am  prepared,  on  my  part,  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  first  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  for  brinaing  up 
the  problem.  I  am  sure  that  all  Senators 
have  had  letters  from  people  wiio  have 
been  involved  in  a  situation  of  the  kind 
the  Senator  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  if  the  seller 
does  get  a  release,  as  the  Senator  has  in- 
dicated, in  effect  it  is  then  up  to  the 
purchaser  to  assume  the  burden  of  the 
loan,  and  the  seller,  being  a  veteran,  is 
thereby  released  from  any  further  lia- 
bility':' 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. And  the  lending  institutions  must 
do  this.  If  it  does  not  advise  the  vetei-an 
of  the  situation,  then  the  veteran  is  re- 
lieved, and  this  makes  the  burden  fall,  as 
it  should,  on  the  subsequent  buyer  who 
does  uot  enjoy  the  veteran's  status. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  happy  to  support  the  Senator. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  Senator  does 
not  mind,  I  would  like  to  be  listed  as  a 
cosponsor  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DOMINICK  !  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
share  the  feeling  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  that  the  pending 
amendment  is  a  good  amendment.  There 
is  one  thing  that  I  wish  to  caution  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  about. 

The  committee  m  the  House  which  has 
jui'isdictiDn  over  VA  guaranteed  mort- 
gages is  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 
Of  course,  we  will  be  in  conference  with 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
There  is  the  possibility  that  a  point  of 
order  will  be  made  that  they  do  not  have 
jurisdiction  to  deal  with  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  If  so,  we 
will  run  into  a  snag.  We  have  had  that 
situation  occur  before. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  virtues  connected  with  re- 
lieving these  veterans  of  a  liability  which 
they  did  not  know  they  had  until  per- 
haps several  years  after  the  sale  of  the 
house.  I  believe  that  compassion  and  jus- 
tice and  reasonableness  will  hold  forth  in 
the  House,  in  which  body  both  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  and  I  served  for  so 
many  years.  I  believe  that  we  will  some- 
how be  able  to  rise  to  meet  the  situation 
involved  m  something  as  deserving  as  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  assui'e  the  Senator 
that  I  will  argue  the  characteristics  that 
he  has  mentioned. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Would  the  Senator 
like  to  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  the  Senator  asks 
unanimous  consent.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
also  like  to  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  tlie 
Senator  from  Alabama  !  Mr.  Sparkman  I 


and  the  Senator  frcm  Texas  !  Mr. 
Tower]  be  listed  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment.  This  may  bridge  the  techni- 
cal House  rules  which  I  tried  so  hard  to 
change  in  the  Reorganization  Act,  .so  that 
justice  will  prevail. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
yield  back  the  reniamdrr  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  154,  between  lines  18  and  19.  in- 
sert the  following: 

"lO  Section  5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

'•  Ninth.  To  Issue  and  sell  securities  which 
are  guaranteed  pursuant  to  section  306 igi 
of  the  National  Housing  Act.' 

■' ( d )  The  first  proviso  to  section  21(a)  ( 1 ) 
of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  is  amended  by 
inserting  ',  or  issuing  securities,'  immediately 
following  investment  securities.' 

"lei  Section  5(ci  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"  'Any  such  association  may  isstie  and  sell 
securities  which  are  guaranteed  pursuant  to 
section  306(g)  of  the  National  Housing 
.■\ct'." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
a  time  limitation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  time  limitation  of  1  houi-  on  each 
amendment,  30  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utaii  is  recognized  for  6  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
view,  a  very  important  provision  of  this 
bill  is  contained  in  section  804.  which  au- 
thorizes the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
A.ssociation  to  issue  .securities  backed  by 
pools  of  Government-undei-written  mort- 
gages. The  section  v.-ould  authorize  the 
new  Government  National  Mortgage 
A^^.sociation  to  guarantee  these  securities, 
and  also  to  guarantee  these  types  of 
securities  similarly  backed  if  issued  by 
other  private  institutions  approved  by 
GNMA — Ginnie  Mae — for  that  purpose. 


For  many  years  the  housing  industry 
in  this  countiw  has  had  as  one  of  its 
principal  problems  the  lack  of  available 
credit  lor  mortgage  financing.  It  is  very 
hard  for  mortgages  to  compete  with 
corporate  securities  in  attracting  capi- 
tal, because  of  the  problems  and  expense 
that  :-'o  along  with  maintaining  a  port- 
folio of  mortgar.cs  and  which  are  non- 
existent in  the  case  of  corporate  bond.< 
It  is  hoped  that  section  804  will  provide 
a  mechanism  for  the  creation  of  a  type 
of  mortgage-backed  securities  which  will 
be  purchased  by  pension  funds  and 
other  types  of  investors  that  have  been 
lar:;ely  unw  lling  to  invest  in  mortgage:; 
themselves,  thereby  making  more  in- 
vestment money  available  for  the  mort- 
gage market. 

Tlie  expectation  is  that  FNMA  will 
i.ssue  the  first  of  such  securities  to  estab- 
lish a  market  for  them,  and  that  there- 
after mortgage  bankers  and  other  mort- 
gage lenders  and  investors  could  come 
in  and  issue  their  securities.  The  bill 
clearly  pledges  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  United  States  to  the  payment  m 
any  amoimts  due  under  this  guaranty 
and  this  feature  should  make  it  po.ssible 
for  the  securities  to  be  sold  at  a  rate  (>: 
interest  that  will  allow  the  issuer  enougli 
of  a  margin  to  make  this  program  eco- 
nomically feasible. 

The  Government  guai-anty  by  GNMA 
will  in  a  sense  be  a  pass-through  of  the 
already  existing  Government  guarantv 
or  insurance  of  mortgages  in  the  pools  to 
the  securities  backed  by  the  pools.  It  will 
not  bring  about  an  increase  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's total  contingent  liability,  for 
the  reason  that  the  contingent  liabilitv 
of  the  Government  is  incurred  at  an  ear- 
lier time  when  the  mortgages  are  in.surccl 
or  guaranteed.  GNMA  is  authorized  to 
collect  a  fee  for  its  guaranty,  and  it  is 
intended  that  this  program  will  be  fully 
self-supporting  and  will  operate  at  no 
cost  to  the  Government. 

I  certainly  hope.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  mortgage-backed  security  will  be  the 
answer  for  .some  of  the  financial  ills  thai 
have  beset  the  housing  and  home  financ- 
ing industries  for  many  years. 

In  order  to  be  certain  that  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations,  like  other 
lenders,  will  be  able  to  issue  these  secu- 
rities. I  offer  an  amendment  which  I  am 
sure  will  do  three  things,  and  which  ;< 
in  keeping  with  the  intent  of  this  section. 
The  first  of  these  is  to  section  5136  o: 
the  Revised  Statutes  to  specifically  em- 
power national  banks  to  issue  such  .'se- 
curities, and  the  second  is  to  section 
21(a) '1'  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  to 
specifically  exempt  these  obligations 
from  its  criminal  penalties.  The  third 
authorizes  savings  and  loan  association? 
to  issue  the  same  type  of  security.  If 
these  things  are  not  done,  commercial 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  institutions 
which  already  have  the  power  to  deal  in 
the  underlying  mortgages,  may  be  pre- 
vented from  issuing  such  obligations 
thereby  precluding  these  segments  of  the 
industiT  from  making  their  maximum 
contribution  to  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  in  discussing  this 
amendment  with  Federal  agency  officials. 
I  find  that  there  is  some  question  re- 
garding the  authority  of  the  regulatoiy 
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agencies  to  define,  through  rules  and 
regulations,  the  proper  u.se  and  activity 
of  financial  in.stitutions  in  i.ssuing  these 
.securities.  If.  in  fact,  experience  indicates 
that  additional  regulatory  authority  is 
necessary  to  deal  with  this  authorization 
to  i.ssue  securities  by  financial  institu- 
liims.  I  am  .sure  that  we  in  the  commit- 
tt'C  will  meet  that  need. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  who  understands  the 
amendments,  will  accept  Iheni. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Piosident.  be- 
101'!'  the  Senator  yields  the  lloor.  may  I 
ask  him  a  question  or  two. 

Fir.st:  with  respect  to  i^roper  super- 
'vi.sion — whether  or  not  the  .suiJer\'isory 
agencies  have  the  authority  to  .supervise 
this  matter  in  the  way  that  tlic  Senator 
would  envisage. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  have  checked  with 
the.se  supervisory  authorities  today. 
Tlierc  is  some  question  about  the  au- 
tliority.  Their  position  is  that  the  mat- 
ter is  a  little  indefinite.  As  I  have  .said, 
if  it  is  challenged,  I  am  sure  we  can 
quickly  amend  their  authorization  so 
t'i:U.  the  authority  can  be  nailed  down. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
ol  I  lie  Senator  has  exjiircd. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  my.self  5 
minutes.  Mr.  President. 

I  wish  to  in\ite  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter, because  I  believe  it  is  .something 
ab  )Ut  which  we  should  exercise  some 
casition.  I  agree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
!o  cooperate  in  seeing  that  they  do  get 
the  required  authority. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  it  is  challenged. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  good  amendment,  and.  for 
my  ijart.  I  am  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  \-ield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  timie. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(iffered  by  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

.AMENDMENT     NO.     83  1 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  831  and  ask  that 
It  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  WiL- 
LiA.MS  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chain.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  180.  between  lines  5  nnd  6.  insert 
The  following: 

"LOAN  LIMIT  ON  PROJECTS  IN  RVRAL  AREAS 

■Sec.  1005.  Section  515(b)  of  the  Housing 
.\ct  of  1949  is  .imended  by  strilcing  out 
■-300,000'  in  subpar.Tgr.Tph  (1)  and  inserting 
'SGOO.OOO'  in  lieu  thereof." 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
"r.vself  5  minutes. 

First.  I  express  my  pleasure  at  the  in- 
clusion in  this  bill  of  title  X.  which  I  be- 
!ieve  is  the  first  time  that  a  housing  bill 
has  specifically  recognized  the  problems 
of  rural  housing. 

My  amendment  would  not  actually 
amend  any  provision  of  the  bill  itself, 
but  would  amend  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  in  that  it  would  increase  the  ceil- 
ing that  the  Farm  Home  Administration 


mi-ht  include  in  a  housing  project  in  a 
rural  area. 

With  reference  to  the  population  limi- 
tation of  5.500.  I  find  that  this  is  an  un- 
realistic figure  ill  dealing  with  some  of 
the  small  rural  and  countryside  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation,  wliicli 
represent  today  one  of  the  areas  of  i)rob- 
lem  because  of  outmigratiun.  I  believe  it 
ironic,  in  a  way,  that  the  great  crisis  in 
the  cities  finally  and  .squarely  directed 
our  attention  to  the  migration  out.  .so 
that  it  i.s  the  core  of  the  great  cities  and 
the  small  rural  townsithat  arc  suffering 
today. 

I  have  hope  that  the  Rural  Job  De- 
xe/o.oment  Act.  which  'lIk-  senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Harris  I  and  I  ..'.-onsored. 
and  'A'hich  was  cosp.m.sorcd  by  many  3en- 
aiors.  can  do  something  about  revitaliz- 
ing the  rural  areas.  Jobs,  of  c./urse.  are 
the  first  consideration.  But  other  factors 
must  be  considered,  including  housing, 
education,  and  liealth. 

I  would  li.jpe  that  this  amrndment. 
which  I  believe  was  offered  in  the  com- 
mittee by  the  distinguished  Senator  iro:n 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  William.sI.  v/ould  find 
merit  on  the  jiart  of  the  managers  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  di.scu.ssed  ihis 
matter  with  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
and  I  have  pointed  out  to  him  that  tljis 
is  an  increase  in  the  mortgage  limits 
without  any  additional  funding,  which 
means  a  greater  diffusion  of  housing — 
cutlini:'  dov.n  on  tlie  number  tlial  really 
could  benefit  under  the  farm  housing 
;)io:Mam.  We  have  this  problem  quite 
often  where  there  is  a  feeling  that  the 
price  or  cost  of  the  individual  house 
.should  be  rai.sed. 

This  matter  could  involve  sizable  proj- 
ects. We  have  had  no  testimony  on  the 
matter.  I  believe  the  Senator  knows  that 
I  am  in  thorough  .sympathy  v;ith  any- 
thing that  can  be  done  with  respect  to 
rural  housing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
original  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act,  relat- 
ing to  fann  housing,  was  introduced  by 
me  and  was  written  into  the  law  in  1949. 
And  there  have  been  a  number  of  amend- 
ments since  that  time. 

I  certainly  am  in  favor  of  a  good  farm 
housina  iiroaram.  But  I  am  not  con- 
vinced— and  I  do  not  have  the  evidence 
before  mf> — of  tlie  need  for  this  proposal 
or  its  desirability.  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator will  not  insi.st  upon  it  at  this  tim.r. 
But  I  will  say  this:  Give  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  the  proposal  with  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  and  let 
us  see  what  the  need  may  be. 

I  will  make  this  promi.se  to  the  Sen- 
ator— and  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  Hou.sing  Subcommittee,  will  join 
me.  If  a  need  is  shown,  we  will  be  glad  to 
submit  proposed  legislation  to  take  care 
of  it.  because  we  want  an  adequate  farm 
housins  program. 

Mr.  P'EARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  TOWT:r.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'!' 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  .should  like  to  press  for 
hearings  en  this  matter  at  the  earliest 


possible  moment,  because  I  believe  it  is 
.something  we  should  look  into. 

I  aijpreciate  the  spirit  of  wliat  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  doing.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  might  discover  that  we  should 
be  doing  even  more  than  is  .simgesled  in 
the  amendment.  I  Ijeliexe  it  is  a  matter 
on  which  we  sliould  have  hearings  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity,  and  I  would 
cooperate  in  holding  hearuigs. 

I  should  like  to  .suggest  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kan.sas  t)iat  tuis  prop.i.sal  be 
introduced  as  an  indepiMident  bill,  and 
conceivably  we  could  get  hearings  on  it 
this  session. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  believe  that  sugges- 
tion has  inciit.  A.-  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I 
indicated,  it  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Hou.sing  Act  of  1D49  and  not  to  tliis  par- 
ticular bill. 

But  I  would  .'^ay  once  again,  to  make 
Uie  record,  thnt  particularly  in  the  field 
ol  iUit.1  development  or  rural  cnndil'ijiis 
we  lu.ve  had  lor  a  lonf-,  time  cln^.,ifica- 
tio'i  figures  and  limitations  of  L'..j;Hi  peo- 
ple, which  were  totally  uniralistic:  and 
I  believe  it  was  that  liaiiiculai  ;.ct  tliat 
buosttd  the  figuic  to  5.000.  which  is  .still 
unrealistic. 

If  we  are  eaRer.  through  Ifgislation  or 
throueh  the  natural  coui;se  ol  events,  to 
unde; .stand  the  great  outmigration.  to 
develop  the  rural  areas  of  .'^meiica. 
through  jobs  and  housing  programs,  we 
will  have  to  take  a  look  at  a  new  set  of 
classifications  and  a  new  .set  of  facts,  and 
among  these  certainly  will  be  an  increa.se 
in  the  amount  of  luojects  that  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  v.ill  be  eligible 
to  undf  rtaki 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Kan.sas  has  made  a  :reat  contribu- 
tion to  the  discus.sion  of  the  problems  we 
face  in  our  cities,  which  are  precipitated 
in  major  )3art  by  the  flight  of  people 
from  the  farms  to  the  cities  and  which 
have  precipitated  our  urban  problems. 

I  believe  it  is  wise  to  suggest  that  if  we 
are  going  to  solve  our  urban  problems, 
we  had  better  get  at  the  root  causes  of 
them  and  see  what  is  wrong  in  the  rural 
areas  which  has  precipitated  the  flight 
to  the  cities.  I  believe  this  is  a  very  con- 
.structive  approach. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  colloquy 
and  the  very  generous  comments  and 
understanding  of  the  manauer  of  the  bill 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
withdraw  amendment  No.  831. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  risht  to  withdraw  it.  without 
unanimous  consent.  The  amendment  is 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Are  we  operating  on 
limited  time  at  present? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  hour 
on  each  amendment.  4  hours  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield  me  5  minutes  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  5  minutes  on  the 
bill  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  bring  up  for  discussion  again  tlie  por- 
tion of  tlie  bill  which  was  voted  upon 
and  discussed  to  some  degree  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  yester- 
day— namely,  title  IV. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  could  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  I 
wish  to  ask  just  a  few  questions  and  I 
hope  the  Senator  can  help  me. 

I  am  looking  at  title  IV  of  the  bill.  Yes- 
terday the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  to  strike  this  particular  title 
was  defeated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  am  not  sure  that  many  Senators  realize 
the  scope  of  this  particular  title  of  the 
bUl. 

For  example,  as  I  read  the  bill,  on 
pages  85  and  86,  the  Secretary  is,  in 
effect,  required  to  be  a  real  estate  devel- 
oper in  order  to  be  able  to  issue  any 
guarantees  because  he  has  to  determine 
for  himself  before  he  can  issue  a  guaran- 
tee whether — 

(1)  the  proposed  new  community  (A)  will 
be  economically  feasible  In  terms  of  economic 
base  or.  potential  for  growth,  and  (B)  will 
ContrlUute  to  the  orderly  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  area  of  which  It  Is  a  part; 

Then,  he  is  to  determine  that — 

(2)  there  is  a  practicable  plan  (including 
appropriate  time  schedules!  for  financing 
the  land  acquisition  and  land  development 
costs  of  the  proposed  new  community  and  for 
Improving  and  marketing  the  land 

Then  the  Secretary*  must  determine 
the  kind  of  shops,  schools,  recreation 
facilities,  transportation,  and  other  fa- 
cilities that  are  going  to  be  built,  as  the 
Secretary  deems  satisiactorj-. 

Therefore,  as  I  understand  this  par- 
ticular title,  in  effect  the  Secretary  would 
determine  the  total  makeup  of  the 
planned  community:  and  he  is  required 
to  do  this  before  he  could  issue  any 
guarantee. 

Am  I  wrong  la  my  estimate  of  the 
responsibility  we  are  asking  the  Secre- 
tary to  assume  under  this  title? 

Mr.  SPARKxMAN.  No.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor has  stated  it  correctly.  Of  course,  all 
of  this  has  to  be  within  all  governmental 
approvals  required  by  the  State  or  local 
government  In  other  words,  the  Secre- 
tary- cannot  just  move  out  into  an  area 
and  determine  these  things  and  say. 
"There  shall  be  a  community  here."  It 
has  to  be  with  approvals  from  loca'  gov- 
ernments. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  But  in  most  areas  of 
our  country-  all  he  would  have  to  dc 
would  be  to  have  some  land,  buy  that 
land,  and  decide  that  this  is  what  he  is 
going  to  put  up.  and  make  sure  it  com- 
plies with  the  zoning  and  other  local 
laws.  As  I  understand  it,  we  do  not  have 
to  have  a  State  planning  commission  or 
any  other  body  approve  of  the  -develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  understand 
your  point.  e.xcept  to  say  that  the  bill 
provides  that  the  developer  "has  received 
all  governmental  approvals  required  by 
State  or  local  law." 

It  is  my  understanding  the  developer 
must  have  the  approval  required  by  the 
governmental  body  in  which  the  proposed 
project  is  to  be  located. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  By  and  large  would 
it  mean  that  it  meets  the  requirements 


of  the  zoning  laws  in  the  area  in  which 
it  is  located? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  No.  It  must  have 
positive  approval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  5  more  minutes 
on  the  bill? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  wish  to  keep 
belaboring  this  poiiit,  but  I  wonder  if  we 
are  not  placing  the  Secretary  in  an  un- 
tenable position  under  title  IV.  because 
the  general  way  that  I  know  in  which  de- 
velopers start  this  type  of  community  is 
to  acquire  the  land  block,  make  sure  their 
zoning  is  in  proper  shape,  and  that  they 
have  adequate  financing  to  put  the  proj- 
ect together. 

However,  in  this  case,  he  has  to  go 
over  and  beyond  that  and  get  the  approv- 
al of  the  Secretai-y  for  every  financial 
detail  in  the  program  because  unless  the 
Secretary  approves  every  one  of  those 
requirements,  he  cannot  get  his  bonds 
guaranteed  by  the  Government. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  we  are  turn- 
ing the  Secretary  into  a  complete  land 
developer  which  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  his  function  in  our  system  of 
Government. 

I  wonder  if  any  consideration  was  giv- 
en to  this  particular  matter  by  the  com- 
mittee which  would  give  us  reason  to 
believe  that  this  is  the  way  we  should 
proceed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  The  point  that  the 
Senator  is  raising  was  raised  by  me  in 
the  committee  3  years  ago,  and  changes 
were  made.  One  of  the  changes  made  was 
the  requirement  that  there  be  approval 
of  the  local  governmental  authority. 
whatever  they  require.  In  other  words, 
the  Secretary  cannot  just  move  out  and 
comply  with  the  zoning  laws.  He  must 
have  the  required  approval  from  the 
local  governing  body.  I  was  not  in  favor 
of  the  new  towns  program.  In  fact  the 
Senate  never  approved  the  new  towns 
program.  The  House  did  so  in  1,966.  The 
provision  then  came  back  here  where  we 
accepted  it  in  a  conference  report.  This 
is  simply  providing  an  alternative  fi- 
nancing approach  to  a  program  that 
became  law  in  1966.  It  is  true  it  does 
impose  a  great  deal  on  the  Secretary, 
but  we  do  the  same  thing  on  a  different 
scale  in  every  FHA  project. 

The  Secretary  has  the  responsibility 
to  pass  every  detail.  If  :t  is  eoincr  to  be 
an  apartment  house  he  has  to  be  sure 
the  costs  are  in  line.  If  it  is  rental  prop- 
erty, he  has  to  be  sure  that  the  rents 
that  would  be  required  are  reasonable 
and  certainly  that  the  rents  sustain  the 
costs,  and  so  forth. 

On  every-  project,  model  cities,  urban 
renewal,  all  of  this  has  to  be  worked  out 
before  there  can  be  any  action.  The  same 
thins  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  new  com- 
munity program. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  appreciate  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  would  answer 
a  couple  more  brief  questions. 

I  understand  that  of  the  two  model 
cities  we  have  in  the  Washington  area — 


Columbia  and  Reston — at  least  one  of 
them  has  been  in  some  financial  diffi- 
culty. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama whether  or  not  it  is  intended  that 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill  those  two 
communities  would  be  within  the  rani,'e 
of  the  guarantees  of  the  Government  of 
their  financial  obligations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Which  two  commu- 
nities did  the  Senator  refer  to? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Reston  and  Columbia 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Those  were  privately 
financed  projects. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  This  bill  encompasse.s 
private  developments. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  know,  but  they 
were  built  without  FHA  assistance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired, 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  an  additional 
5  minutes? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  an  additional  5  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Reston  was  financed  by  Gulf  Oil  Corp 
I  believe.  I  do  not  know  what  financim^ 
was  involved  in  connection  with  Colum- 
bia, but  neither  of  those  projects  was  as- 
sisted under  the  FHA  program.  I  cannot 
say  whether  they  would  have  fallen  iii 
that  category  or  not. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  not  asking  if 
they  would  have.  I  am  asking  if  they  now. 
under  the  terms  of  this  language,  obtain 
financing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  They  initially 
went  their  way  on  a  different  course  of 
financing  and  would  not  be  eligible  under 
this  bill,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  that  because  it  is 
not  to  be  retroactive?  Is  that  the  reason  ' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  is  no  provi- 
sion in  here  for  retroactivity.  Fuither- 
more.  it  anticipates  that  HUD  Dr  FH.A. 
will  be  in  from  the  very  first  in  the 
planning  and  development  stages. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  frankly  do  not  sec 
anything  of  that  at  all  in  here,  because 
it  is  the  enlistment  of  private  corpora- 
tions in  a  new-  community  development. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  What  we  do  m  thi.^; 
bill  is  to  provide  an  alternative  flnanciiiL' 
plan  for  the  new  communities  program. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  But  if  the  Senator 
looks  at  the  title  the  way  I  do,  it  is  :i 
totally  new  title  and  its  provisions  stand 
alone  without  regard  to  any  other  law. 
so  far  as  I  can  .see. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  title  guaran- 
tees for  financing  new  community  land 
development.  As  I  say.  it  is  an  alterna- 
tive financing  plan.  However,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  go  back  to  the  1966  Act  he 
will  find  the  basic  law  for  FHA  insur- 
ance of  new  communities.  A  number  of 
those  provisions  are  repeated  in  this  bill. 
One  of  the  conditions  is  that  there  be  a 
practicable  plan  for  financing  the  land 
acquisition  and  the  land  development 
areas.  All  of  these  things  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  before  he  will  ap- 
prove the  project. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  idea  as  to  how  we  reached  the  guar- 
antee maximum  of  half  a  billion  dollar.'; 
for  this? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Did  the  Senator  say 
half  a  billion  dollars? 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct,  $500 
million. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  the  total 
outstanding  obligation  that  could  be 
incun-ed  throughout  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  How  this  was  com- 
puted, I  do  not  know.  There  is  a  limita- 
tion on  each  individual  project  of  $50 
million.  I  suppose  $500  million  was  re- 
quested so  that  an  upper  limit  would 
be  placed  on  the  amount  of  debentures 
HUTD  could  guarantee. 

Mr.  DOMINICK,  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  giving  me  this  time.  I  must  say  that 
I  think  it  is  somewhat  unusual  to  find 
the  Federal  Government  using  taxpayers' 
funds  in  general  for  the  purpose  of  guar- 
anteeing a  private  developer's  ijrofit.  I 
personally  think  this  is  a  miserable  title, 
for  that  very  reason. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  a  way  we  do  that 
with  any  builder  that  puts  up  an  apart- 
ment house  and  uses  FHA  insurance. 
Anyone  that  puts  up  a  single- family  unit 
imder  FHA  insurance  comes  under  the 
same  principle. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  purpose  of  that, 
as  I  understand  it,  was  to  try  to  get  some 
kind  of  housing  for  people  unable  to  pay 
what  they  would  like  to  pay  for  a  house 
of  the  type  that  they  would  like,  but 
here  what  we  are  doing  is  saying  to  any 
promoter  or  builder  that  wants  to  come 
along,  -'Go  ahead.  We  will  guarantee 
it." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No,  no.  Not  at  all. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  thought  what  the 
Senator  was  doing  was  complaining  that 
we  w-ere  too  strict  about  the  require- 
ments, and  the  burden  that  would  be 
placed  on  the  Secretary. 

It  is  not  something  that  could  be  de- 
scribed loosely,  as  the  Senator  has  de- 
.scribed  it.  because  it  is  very  strict — very 
.strict,  indeed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  me  1  min- 
ute on  the  bill? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

PRIVILEGE    OF    THE    FLOOR 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  under  the  weird  customs,  pro- 
cedures, and  manners  of  this  body,  my 
legislative  assistant  is  not  permitted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor,  where  I  desperately 
need  him.  unless  he  gets  the  floor  under 
unanimous  consent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Harry 
Schwartz,  my  legislative  assistant,  who 
has  given  me  the  assistance  I  need  on 
this  bill,  which  is  of  great  interest  to  me, 
may  be  permitted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  until  debate  is  over  on  the  pending 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

THE   HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT   ACT  OF 
1968 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ex- 
traordinary and  remarkable  to  me,  and 
again  illustrates  the  desire  of  Congress  to 
do  justice  rather  than  to  exercise  resent- 
ment in  view  of  the  current  agitation 
upon  this  whole  subject,  that  we  are  here 


acting,  and  I  hope  we  will  act  completely 
and  favorably  before  tomorrow  night,  on 
a  really  landmark  housing  achievement.  I 
think  the  most  important  since  the  Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner  Act  of  1949.  which  I 
had  the  great  honor  of  sponsoring  as  a 
young  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  that  time.  This  is  really  a 
landmark  for  the  low-  and  moderate- 
income  t;roups.  esijecially  for  the  low- 
income  groups,  and  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  the 
fine  job  which  has  been  done  by  our  col- 
leagues on  the  committee. 

For  many  years  in  this  counti-y.  we 
have  had  a  panoply  of  housing  and  urban 
development  programs  designed  to  ame- 
liorate conditions  in  blighted  areas  and 
provide  housing  for  disadvantaged  and 
low-income  persons.  Yet,  solid  Federal 
achievement  in  the  field  of  hou.sing  for 
the  disadvantaged  has  been  pitifully  in- 
adequate when  compared  to  the  need.  In 
the  ,31  years  of  subsidized  Federal  hous- 
ing, the  Kerner  Commission  reports  that 
only  about  800.000  units  have  been  con- 
sti-ucted  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
persons,  with  recent  production  averag- 
ing about  50.000  units  per  year.  Tliis  must 
be  compared  with  the  fact  that  the  u.se  of 
a  different  technique— FHA  ir.surance 
guarantees — has  made  possible  the  con- 
.struction  of  over  10  million  middle-  and 
upper-income  units  within  roughly  the 
same  period. 

But  not  only  has  output  in  terms  of 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing  been 
small,  we  must  now  recognize  that  cer- 
tain of  our  Federal  programs  have  actu- 
ally contributed  to  a  lessening  of  the 
housing  hiventory  in  this  area.  The 
Kemer  Commission  reported  that  the 
number  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
units  demolished  over  the  years  under 
programs  such  as  urban  renewal  has 
actually  exceeded  the  number  of  such 
units  constructed  or  rehabilitated. 

The  situation  we  now  face  in  the  area 
of  pro\-iding  housing  for  low-income 
persons  has  reached  alarming  propor- 
tions. The  census  of  housing  in  1960 
indicated  that  in  urban  areas  alone  4.3 
million  units  were  considered  substand- 
ard— or  10.5  percent  of  the  entire  inven- 
tory. In  New  York  City,  for  example, 
local  estimates  are  that  In  1965  there 
were  still  43,000  old  law  tenements  built 
prior  to  1901,  containing  approximately 
950,000  persons:  and  the  city's  hous- 
ing commissioner  the  other  day  stated 
that  800,000  of  its  housing  units  were 
obsolescent. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Cinl  Disorders  established  as  a  goal  the 
buildinc  of  6  million  units  for  low--  and 
moderate-income  families  over  the  next 
5  years.  Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  who  chairs  the 
President's  Committee  on  Urban  Hous- 
ing, has  stated  that  if  we  as  a  nation 
dedicate  ourselves  to  meeting  the  shelter 
requirements  for  all  citizens  over  the 
next  10  years,  we  w-ould  need  to  build  or 
rehabilitate  a  total  of  26  million  housing 
units,  of  which  7  to  9  million  would 
require  some  form  of  subsidy  to  provide 
decent  housing  for  the  urban  poor. 

The  bill  that  we  have  before  us  today 
should  do  much  to  alleviate  the  grinding 
need  for  satisfactory-  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  persons.  First,  it 


is  targeted  in  on  the  persons  and 
the  areas  which  most  need  assistance, 
and  should  obviate  .some  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  past  whereby  a  lack  of 
focusing  on  priorities  led  to  a  program 
benefiting  largely  income  groups  in  the 
middle  and  upper  levels.  Second,  the  bill 
establishes  a  realistic  goal  over  10  years 
of  6  million  new  units  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  per.sons.  While  I  think 
that  this  goal  might  be  .speeded  up, 
especially  in  the  later  years,  to  make  it 
more  compatible  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Kerner  Commission  for  pro- 
duction of  6  million  new  units  over  the 
next  5  years,  I  do  think  it  is  a  realistic 
.L-oal  in  the  light  of  our  budgetai-y  re- 
strictions and  considering  the  fact  that 
we  have  in  the  recent  past  been  produc- 
ing only  about  50.000  units  per  year. 
I  wholly  support  the  administration  in 
its  objective,  embodied  in  this  bill,  of 
attaining  1.2  million  new  federally  as- 
sisted units  in  the  next  3  years. 

Third,  this  bill  involves  the  use  of  im- 
poitant  new  techniques  which  offer  the 
prospect  of  mobilizing  the  private  sector 
and  achieving  results  at  least  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government.  The  interest  sub- 
sidy mechanisms  embodied  in  .sections 
235  and  236  .should  provide  maximum 
leverage  in  drawing  private  mortgage 
money  into  serving  the  disadvantaged 
IDOiJulation.  The  National  Home  Owner- 
.ship  Foundation,  established  by  this  act. 
provides  a  compatible  vehicle  for  work 
with  private  organizations  in  terms  of 
providing  technical  assistance  and  sup- 
port activities  to  housing  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged. 

This  measure  involves  a  number  of 
programs  not  directly  related  to  housing. 
For  example,  title  VII  of  this  bill 
increases  the  authorization  for  the  urban 
mass  transit  program  and  extends  the 
emergency  provision  of  the  program.  I 
supix)rt  this  increase,  but  we  should 
recognize  that  increasing  and  extending 
these  provisions,  alone,  are  not  enough. 
We  cannot  accomplish,  in  this  bill,  the 
task  which  must  be  accomplished — that 
is,  a  fundamental  reordering  of  Fed- 
eral transportation  priorities  and  the 
achievement  of  that  oft-stated  objective 
of  Federal  policies,  the  establishment  of 
unified  transportation  systems  in  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  this  country.  We 
should  have  the  flexibility  to  set  prior- 
ities within  and  between  varying  modes 
of  urban  transportation  and  to  allocate 
resources  accordingly.  This  is  more  than 
a  requirement  of  good  management:  im- 
proved and  inexpensive  rapid  mass 
transportation  linking  slums  and  suburbs 
has  become  a  social  imperative,  for  most 
new  jobs  are  not  being  created  in  central 
cities,  near  the  ghettos.  Instead,  they 
are  likely  to  occur  in  the  suburbs  and 
in  outlying  areas  of  the  city.  We  must 
provide  such  rapid  mass  transportation 
and,  if  necessary,  shift  resources  from 
other  modes  in  order  to  pay  for  it. 

Important  problems,  however,  do  re- 
main. There  is  some  question  in  my  mind 
whether  the  interest  subsidy  technique 
alone  will  be  sufficient  to  draw  private 
money  and  effort  into  the  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  field.  The 
subsidy  offers  no  incentive  to  the  inves- 
tor to  invest  in  this  type  of  housing 
and  this  type  of  owner  or  tenant,  as  op- 
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posed  to  projects  aimed  at  middle-  or 
upper-income  groups.  Rather,  it  merely 
supports  a  system  whereby  interest  rates 
on  mortgages  invohing  low-,  moderate-, 
and  upper- income  people  would  be 
roughly  similar;  we  may  ask  whether  on 
this  basis  an  investor  will  channel  his 
money  into  low-income  projects  where 
he  has  available  to  him  more  trouble-free 
investment  possibilities.  It  may  well  be 
that  we  will  learn  that  some  further 
•sweet-enint'"  will  be  necessary  to  attract 
private  money  to  this  area. 

Important  questions  have  also  been 
iai.sed  about  the  scope  of  coverage  of  the 
section  235  and  236  programs  in  terms 
of  the  income  categories  to  which  they 
appeal.  Pouahly  speaking,  the  combina- 
tion of  a  20-percent — in  section  235 — 
and  25-percent — in  section  236 — of  in- 
come payment  requirement  by  the  owner 
or  tenent,  when  coupled  with  an  income 
ceiling  bared  on  70  percent  of  the  .<;ection 
221'di'3'  income  ceiling.s.  produce.s  a 
target  group  in  the  income  category  from 
$4,500  to  S6.500.  depending  on  the  costs 
in  the  aa-ea  involved.  Typically,  the  scope 
of  coverage  would  be  only  about  .S  1.000 
for  families  with  two  children.  Members 
of  the  real  estate  industry  and  others 
have  expres.'^ed  doubts  that  developers 
would  be  willing  to  undertake  a  project 
for  which  the  market  is  so  limited. 

Moreover.  I  regard  as  unfortunate  the 
decision  of  the  committee  to  apply  a  25 
percent-of-income-payment  requirement 
on  tenents  under  section  236.  That  25 
percent  figure  seems  to  be  part  of  the 
American  mythology — eveiTone  should 
spend  one- fourth  of  his  income  for  hous- 
ing— and  is  not  supported  by  data  on 
what  people  can  actually  afford  and  do 
afford.  Figures  taken  on  a  nationwide 
basis,  and  developed  in  the  1960  census, 
show  that  in  the  S4.Q00  to  S7.000  income 
category,  the  majority  of  families  spend 
le.'^s  than  20  percent  of  gross  income  on 
iiousing.  This  to  me  is  an  indication  of 
what  people  feel  they  can  in  fact  afford 
and  it  provides  a  guide  to  any  require- 
ment which  the  committee  should  equi- 
tably impose  in  this  bill.  The  25-percent 
requirement  will  force  people  to  cut  back 
on  other  badly  needed  items  m  their 
budget,  or.  it  will  render  the  program  in- 
operative since  people  will  not  be  willinu: 
to  pay  this  percentage  of  their  incomes 
for  mortgage  payments  or  rent. 

I  would  like  also  to  emphasize  that 
none  of  this  new  legislation  will  do  the 
iob  without  energetic  and  effective  ad- 
ministration by  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  That  De- 
partment must  clearly  focus  its  activities 
on  the  problems  of  the  disadvantaged 
and  of  blighted  areas,  as  has  the  Senate 
in  this  bill.  I  would  hope  that  high  on  the 
list  of  priorities  for  a  new  administration 
would  be  submission  of  a  simplified 
omnibus  housing  measure  which  would 
tr\'  to  codify  and  weave  together  in  one 
document  the  vast  panoply  of  housing 
and  urban  development  measures  which 
we  have  passed  over  the  years.  The  very 
great  and  largely  unnecessary  complex- 
ity of  housing  programs  seriously  hind- 
ers implementation  at  the  local  level  and 
renders  effective  congiessional  oversight 
almost  impossible. 

I  would  hope  also  that  a  new  admin- 


istration will  submit  new  proposals  in 
the  area  of  rehabilitation,  which  in  my 
view  is  not  adequately  dealt  with  in  this 
bill.  Our  previous  rehabilitation  loan  and 
grant  programs  have  been  far  too  re- 
stricted in  both  concept  and  funding.  As 
of  March  1,  1967,  the  rehabilitation 
loan  program  in  its  2';  years  of  e.xistence 
had  loaned  only  S3. 9  million,  while  the 
grant  program  had  reached  only  2,310 
per.sons  with  a  little- over  S3  million.  Re- 
habilitation techniques  offer  particular 
attraction  in  dealing  with  .serious  metro- 
polita:i  housing  problems.  First,  they  per- 
mit a  speedy  attack  on  the  problem,  un- 
hindered by  many  of  the  land  acquisi- 
tion and  development  costs  associated 
with  new  construction.  Second,  rehabil- 
itation cuts  costs.  New  York  City  calcu- 
lates that  it  spends  around  322,500  for 
every  new  low-income  unit  in  a  liigh-rise 
building  which  it  erects.  But  a  compara- 
ble size  unit  in  a  five-.story  walk-up  can 
be  made  over  for  roughly  S13.000  Third, 
rehabilitation  is  suitable  to  a  broad-.scale 
attack.  The  In.stitute  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration indicated  that  on  the  5.000  worst 
blocks  in  New  York  City,  there  are  52,000 
substanda-d  dwcllir.gs  containing  300,000 
units.  Of  these,  .some  22,000  of  the  larger 
structures,  containing  229,000  units  or  70 
percent  of  the  unit.s,  were  thor-ght  to  be 
suitable  for  rehabilitation.  Fourth,  it  is 
possible  to  avoid  many  of  the  difficult  re- 
location problems  by  using  the  rehabilita- 
tion technique  rather  than  demolition 
and  new  construction. 

Last  year,  I  offered  a  set  of  bills, 
S.  1198.  S.  1199,  S,  1200.  and  S.  1201.  pro- 
viding a  variety  of  tax  incentives  and 
other  forms  of  financial  assistance  to 
encourage  rehabilitation.  I  regret  that 
the  committee  did  not  include  these 
techniques  in  its  bill,  and  I  will  continue 
to  put  them  fonvard  in  the  months 
ahead  looking  toward  a  fresh  effirt  in 
this  area  by  a  new  administration. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  cite  the 
.several  provisions  in  this  legislation 
which  are  the  result  of  my  amendments 
or  of  measures  which  I  cosponsor?d,  or 
which  were  duplicated  by  the  adminis- 
tration after  I  had  introduced  legisla- 
tion. First,  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
see  the  strong  support  given  in  this  bill 
to  the  concept  of  homeownership.  If 
we  have  learned  anything  in  recent  years 
through  antipoverty  efforts,  it  is  that  we 
must  couple  assistance  programs  with 
elements  that  provide  motivation  and 
dignity  if  we  are  to  achieve  an  end  to 
poverty  and  degradation  in  this  society, 
I  am  proud  that  it  was  a  Republican 
effort,  in  which  I  joined  and  which  was 
led  by  Senator  Pcncv  in  offering  last 
year  the  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  Act,  which  produced  this 
emphasis  on  homeownership  in  this 
bill. 

Second.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the 
committee  has  accepted,  in  section  202 
'd) ,  the  provisions  of  S.  2802  which  I  in- 
troduced on  December  15  of  last  year, 
allowing  projects  assisted  by  State  or 
local  financing  to  be  eligible  for  rent  .sup- 
plements. This  measure  had  previously 
passed  the  Senate,  as  part  of  the  1966 
housing  bill,  but  was  dropped  in  confer- 
ence. Many  States,  including  Illinois, 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 


cut. New  York.  New  Jersey,  have  pro- 
grams making  money  available  at  lower 
rates  of  interest  than  is  presently  avail- 
able in  the  open  maiket  to  private  non- 
profit spon.'^ors,  di\idcnd  coiporations  or 
cooijerativos.  Under  the  exi.sting  rent 
supplement  program,  such  housing  is  not 
eligible  to  receive  rent  supplement  recip- 
ients, althoui-'h  it  serms  fair  to  .say  that 
this  housing  has  at  least  as  good  a  qual- 
ification for  inclusion  in  that  pro';:rani 
as  housing  assisted  imder  the  similar 
Federal  promam — section  221idii3i. 

This  proposal  does  not  extend  rent 
supplement  coverage  beyond  private 
housing,  rather,  it  pr^vide.s  a  techniquf 
whereby  much  State  and  local  assisted 
private  housing  can  be  opened  up  for 
low-inccmc  persons  through  the  rent 
supplement  technique.  For  example,  un- 
der the  Mitchel-Lama,  some  8.000  units 
are  being  constructed  annually  in  New 
York  City  which  are  presently  renting  to 
the  S7.000  to  S9.000  income  category  and 
which,  through  rent  .supplements,  could 
be  made  available  to  lower  income  iier- 
sons. 

Third,  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the 
administration  proposed  and  the  com- 
mittee accepted  the  section  236  prograu) 
providing  interest  subsidies  for  rental 
hou.-^ing  for  low-income  ponsons.  That 
interest  subsidy  aiinroach  was  first  sup- 
ported for  rental  housing  by  me  in 
S.  2801,  introduced  on  December  15 
of  last  year.  Under  my  proposal  the 
Government  would  have  paid  the  dif- 
ference between  i^avments  based  on  a 
3-percent  mortgage  and  tho.se  at  the 
market  rate:  the  committee  and  the 
administration  have  significantly  im- 
proved that  proposal  by  allowing  a  !=ub- 
sidy  down  to  a  1-percent  mortgage  levrl. 

Fourth.  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  com- 
mittee has  once  again  accepted  my  pro- 
posal for  Federal  interest  sub.sidies  for 
the  bonds  of  colleges  and  universities 
sold  to  raise  funds  for  dormitory  and 
collese-houslng  con.struction.  I  was 
joined  in  that  proposal  last  year  by  Sen- 
ator Proxmire,  without  whose  strong  ef- 
forts in  the  development  and  work  on 
this  program  in  committee  it  certainly 
would  not  have  been  possible.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  committee  has  agair.. 
as  it  did  in  S.  2700  which  it  reported  last 
year,  made  SIO  million  in  loan  differen- 
tial payments  available — an  amoimt 
which  will  support  at  least  S3  to  84  mil- 
lion of  college-housing  bonds. 

Fifth.  I  am  pleased  to  .see  the  commit- 
tee has  increased  the  limits  relating  to 
rehabilitation  grants  to  individuals  and 
families  under  .section  115  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  and  has  also  moved  to  in- 
crease the  geographic  scope  of  coverage 
of  the  rehabilitation  loan  program  under 
section  312  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964.  I 
had  advanced  those  two  proposals  last 
year  in  S.  1200  and  S,  2800.  and  while  the 
committee  did  not  precisely  use  my  lan- 
guage it  has  accepted  analogous  provi- 
sions which  I  regard  as  very  useful. 

Sixth.  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
administration  and  the  committee  for 
the  advancem.ent  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Corporation  and  partnership  idea 
which  is  embodied  in  title  IX  of  this  bill. 
I,  myself,  first  offered  a  proposal  to  es- 
tablish a  profitmaking  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Corporation  to  enlist  the  efforts  of 
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private  enterprise  in  antipoverty  activi- 
ties, including  housing,  as  far  back  as 
1965.  In  the  intervening  years  the  ad- 
ministration has  consistently  opposed 
this  idea,  stating  that  it  could  not  be  done 
and  that  certainly  no  profit  could  suc- 
cessfully be  made.  It  may  well  be  that 
profit  will  be  minimal  or  even  entirely 
lacking,  but  the  vehicle  is  one  which  mer- 
its experimentation,  offers  the  prospect 
improved  liaison  with  the  private  sector, 
and  makes  ix)ssible  a  variety  of  tax  ad- 
vantages for  private  investors,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  administration  has  at 
last  accepted  this  type  of  approach  In 
this  bill. 

Seventh,  I  am  pleased  to  .see  that  the 
committee  has  accepted  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  establish  a  National 
Insurance  Development  Corporation, 
which  is  similar  in  a  great  many  re- 
spects to  the  legislation  which  I  intro- 
duced 'S.  24071  to  deal  with  the  need 
for  insurance  for  the  many  businessmen 
in  areas  threatened  by  civil  disorders. 
This  measure  is  critically  important,  and 
I  would  hope  that  it  can  be  enacted  in 
the  very  near  future — splitting  it  off  from 
this  measure  if  necessary  to  avoid  fur- 
ther delay. 

While  this  legislation  is  entirely  com- 
mendc.b!e  and  greatly  necessary  in  its 
major  outlines,  there  are  still  some  pro- 
visions which  I  feel  .should  be  in.serted 
at  this  point,  and  which  I  will  now  offer 
as  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  .'^end  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Bill  Clerk.   On   page  3,  line   1, 
beginning    with    ■shall,"   strike   out   all 
through  "hou-sing."  on  line  5  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
shall— 

(1)  require,  in  consult.ition  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  that,  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent feasible,  opportunities  for  training  and 
employment  arising  in  connection  with  the 
planning,  construction,  rehabilitation,  and 
operation  of  iioiising  assisted  under  such  pro- 
tiranis  be  given  to  lower  income  persons  re- 
.-^idlng  in  the  area  of  such  housing:  and 

i2i  require,  in  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminls- 
1  ration,  that,  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible, 
contracts  for  work  to  be  performed  piirsuant 
to  such  programs  shall  be  awarded  to  busi- 
ness concerns,  including  but  not  limited  to 
individuals  or  firms  doing  business  in  the 
fields  of  design,  architecture,  building  con- 
.struction. rehabilitation,  maintenance,  or  re- 
pair, located  in  or  owned  in  substantial  part 
by  persons  residing  in  the  area  of  such  hous- 
ing. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  \ield  my- 
.self  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  the  attention  of  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  and  his  counterpart 
on  the  Republican  side.  I  have  discussed 
three  amendments  with  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  which  I  think  are  satis- 
factory to  him.  I  .shall,  of  course,  explain 
them  to  the  Senate  and  hope  very  much 
that  they  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  Sen- 
ate. But  he  did  want  me  to  mention, 
when  I  spoke,  exactly  eveiwthing  I  had 
in  mind  on  the  housing  bill.  Thus,  as 
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he  is  such  a  warm  friend  and  I  have  .such 
high  regard  for  him.  I  shall  inform  the 
Senate  now  of  everything  I  have  in  mind, 
and  then  if  he  can  see  his  way  clear  to 
accept  the  three  amendments,  it  would 
be  very  gratifying  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  of  the  three 
amendments  has  to  do  with  helping  small 
business  in  the  ghettos.  Another  one  in- 
volves housing  assisted  under  State  or 
local  financing  programs,  such  as  New 
York  State's  Mitchel-Lama  housing  pro- 
gram, which  would  be  made  eligible  for 
an  interest  subsidy.  The  third,  which  the 
Senator  has  also  seen,  relates  to  subse- 
quent tenants  in  cooperatives  taking  over 
from  the  preceding  tenants. 

Another  amendment,  which  is  of  in- 
terest to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  !Mr. 
Percy  1,  who  is  not  available  at  the  mo- 
ment, which  would  put  the  Senate  on 
the  track  of  trying  to  do  something  about 
local  contractors,  especially  ghetto  small 
business  and  minority  group  entrepre- 
neurs who  cannot  get  bonding,  in  the 
hope  that  .some  Government  iJlan  could 
be  arranged  to  help  them  get  such  land- 
ing capabilities  .so  that  they  would  get 
a  better  break  in  trying  to  :'et  some  of 
this  business.  Tliat  is  the  big  nroblem, 
especially  with  minority  people  m  the 
small  business  field.  I  shall  hold  that 
amendment  until  I  have  an  opportunity 
to  consult  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Percy!  and  will  not  pre.sent  it  until  he 
has  had  an  op|X)rtunity  to  consider 
whether  he  will  join  me  and  what  he 
w(>uld  like  to  sec  done  alxiut  it. 

The  fifth  amendment  is  one  which  I 
have  discu.s.sed  with  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  I  Mr  SparkmanI  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  I  Mr.  Tower  1  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  will 
;;ive  it  earnest  consideration. 

It  relates  to  the  composition  of  the 
propo.sed  Advi.sory  Commission  on  Low- 
Income  Housing.  I  shall  not  .state  what 
it  is  about  at  this  time.  I  just  identify  it 
that  way.  I  expect  to  hold  that  one.  too, 
in  the  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
may  give  it  favorable  consideration,  per- 
haps at  a  later  time  today. 

Thus,  there  are  five  amendments,  three 
of  which  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
seen,  and  two  to  which  I  have  ju.st  re- 
ferred and  which  I  shall  propose  to  the 
bill. 

As  I  say.  if,  under  tho.se  circumstances, 
the  Senator  would  be  prepared  to  sive 
favorable  consideration  to  the  three 
amendments,  I  am  prepared  to  proceed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
have  di.scu.ssed  the.se  amendments  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  told 
him  I  would  be  willing,  for  my  part,  to 
accept  these  three  amendments.  They 
are  amendments  which  make  shght 
changes,  but.  at  the  same  time.  I  con- 
sider effective  changes,  and  I  believe 
they  will  improve  the  program  we  are 
trying  to  carry  out. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr,  President.  I  believe 
these  are  constructive  amendments,  and 
certainly,  for  my  side,  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  them.  Perhaps  we  can  vote  on 
them  in  order. 


Mi-.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  have 
all    three   amendments   been   offered? 

Mr  JAVITS.  Not  yet,  but  I  will  offer 
them,  and  then  I  expect  to  make  a  short 
statement  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  call  up  the  two  addi- 
tional amendments  referred  to  and  that 
all  three  may  be  con.sidered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  the 
amendments  will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  last  tw-o  amendments  w-ill  be 
.stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  two  amend- 
nients.  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  strike  out  all  of  lines  16.  17 
and  18  and  the  words  "the  family:  Proijded." 
on  line  19,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: -which  was  completed  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section:  Provided,  that 
if  the  initial  cooperative  member  receiving 
assistance  payments  transfers  his  member- 
ship and  occupancy  rights  to  another  person 
who  satisfies  the  eligibility  requirements  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  such  new  coopera- 
tive member  may  qualify  for  assistance  p>ay- 
ments  upon  the  filing  of  an  application  with 
respect  to  the  dwelling  unit  involved  to  be 
occupied   by   him:    Proiided  further" 

On  page  55,  line  6,  delete  "section  221  ;•• 
and  insert  the  following:  "section  221,  or 
a  private  nonprofit  corporation  or  other  pri- 
vate nonprofit  legal  entity,  a  limited  divi- 
dend corporation,  or  other  limited  dividend 
legal  entity,  or  a  cooperative  housing  cor- 
poration, which  is  the  owner  of  a  rental  or 
coop>eratlve  housing  project  financed  under  a 
State  or  local  program  providing  assistance 
through  loans,  loan  Insurance,  or  tax  abate- 
ments;". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
.self  10  minutes  to  make  a  biief  explana- 
tion of  each  amendment,  which  Mem- 
bers may  want  to  hear 

The  first  amendment  relates  to  the 
utilization  of  individuals  who  live  in 
.slums  and  ghettos  as  employees,  and  of 
ghetto-ba.sed  business  concerns  as  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors,  within  vari- 
ous housing  programs  including  public 
housing  and  the  ne-w  interest  subsidy 
programs  contemplated  in  this  bill.  Tliat 
is  contained  at  the  top  of  page  3.  The 
contracting  opportunity,  which  was  not 
in  the  committee's  bill,  is  made  available, 
wherever  feasible,  to  business  enten^rises 
which  are  located  in  such  areas  or  are 
owned  in  substantial  part  by  area 
residents. 

As  there  are  many  of  these,  especially 
in  the  field  of  housing  con.struction.  it  is 
a  very  desirable  expansion  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  is  contained  at  the  top  of 
page  3  in  the  current  bill.  It  is  highly  de- 
sirable to  stimulate  such  minority  owner- 
ship and  economic  development  activity 
in  the  Ghettos,  and  this  procurement 
preference  approach  permits  that  at 
neallgible  cost  to  Govei-nment. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  TMr. 
Clark!  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[  Mr.  PnouTY  ] .  who  is  present  on  the 
floor,  and  I  have  learned  about  this  from 
our  work  in  the  Manpower  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

The  second  amendment  picks  up  an 
item  in  the  bill  which  is  rather  important. 
In  the  proposea  .ection  235.  the  interest 
.subsidy  benefits  are  limited  to  the  initial 
member  and  occupant  of  a  dwelling  in 
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a  cooperative.  This  limitation  will  pre- 
vent the  program  from  meeting  the  con- 
tinuing need  for  housing  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families  in  cooperatives 
because  it  prevents  a  vacated  dwelling 
unit  from  being  sold  for  occupancy  by  a 
subsequent  eligible  family. 

The  amendment  would  correct  this.  A 
subsequent  member  who  meets  the  in- 
come limits  would  be  eligible  to  obtain 
an  interest  subsidy.  The  cooperative  pro- 
gram differs  from  individual  ownership 
because  the  40-year  project  mortgage 
continues  upon  resales  of  cooperative 
memberships,  in  contrast  to  sales  of 
single  family  homes  when  there  is  gen- 
erally a  new  mortgage  and  refinancing. 
Moreover,  upon  the  sale  of  a  cooperative 
membership,  the  income  limits  would  be 
enforced  by  the  cooperative  corporation 
to  assure  that  the  purchaser  is  eligible — 
subject  to  FHA  supervision.  Also,  the  co- 
operative has  an  option  to  repurchase  at 
a  reasonable  price  which  the  subsequent 
eligible  purchaser  can  afford. 

The  third  amendment  relates  to  a 
sltuatfdh  in  the  State  of  New  York— and 
it  is  true  in  several  other  States — in 
which  nonprofit  and  other  private  owners 
of  rental  or  cooperative  housing  are 
financed  under  a  scheme,  which  in  New- 
York  we  call  Mitchel-Lama.  through  di- 
rect mortgage  loans  or  pooled  mortgaged 
loans  operated  under  a  State  or  under 
a  local  program,  with  the  funds  usually 
raised  through  State  or  local  bond  sales. 
There  is  no  reason  why  projects  origi- 
nating from  local  or  State  initiative  of 
a  private  nature  should  not  be  eligible 
for  the  interest  subsidy  which  is  author- 
ized by  the  bill.  The  third  amendment 
makes  them  eligible  for  that  purpose,  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  committee 
accepted  my  amendment  applying  rent 
supplemen:s  to  such  programs. 

Those  are  the  three  amendments.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  act  favorably  on 
those  amendments. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time,  let 
me  say  that  I  have  talked  to  Chairman 
SPARKM.fN    He   is  happy   to   take   these 
amendments.  They  are  good  amendments. 
He  has  no  objection  to  them. 
I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.    JAVITS.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimoiis     consent     that     the     three 
amendments  may  be  considered  en  bloc. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

All  tim.e  on  the  amendments  has  been 
yielded  back  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  three  amendments  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
m>'  colleagues  ver\-  much.  I  will  reserve 
the  other  two  amendments. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  the 
time  consumed  being  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  president,  on  behalf 
of  myself.  Senator  Percy.  Senator  H.\rt. 
and  Senator  Brooke.  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  J.avitsI.  for  himself  and 
others,  proposes  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  35.  line  9,  Insert  after  "Govern- 
ment" and  before  the  period  the  following: 
"and  of  whom  four  shall  be  representative  of 
persons  eligible  for  lower  income  housing". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator  add 
my  name  as  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Since  I  am  the  author 
of  the  provision  in  the  bill  providing  for 
this  Commission.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
the  amendment  is  entirely  acceptable  to 
me.  I  think  it  is  a  constructive  approach, 
and  I  certainly  have  no  objection  to  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  whole  point  here  is 
to  try  to  give  recognition  to  tliose  who 
will  be  benefited  by  the  low-income  hous- 
ing through  suitable  representatives 
upon  the  one  Commission  which  is  es- 
tablished under  the  bill,  which  affords 
an  advisory  body  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  on  this 
question  of  low -income  housing.  It  is 
really  the  first,  and  a  most  desirable,  ef- 
fort to  let  representatives  of  those  who 
are  directly  affected — to  wit,  those  eligi- 
ble for  low-income  housing — serve  upon 
this  very  high  level  and  very  important 
Commission. 

I  think  it  will  be  extremely  helpful.  I 
think  It  represents  a  question  of  principle 
and  policy  of  the  highest  importance 
with  respect  to  the  new  concept  toward 
which  we  are  moving  in  so  many  areas 
of  our  national  life,  of  giving  people  an 
opportunity  to  sit  in  on  the  decisionmak- 
ing process,  and  at  least  participate, 
though  they  do  not  control  it.  In  this  case 
it  would  be  four  members  out  of  twenty- 
one. 

Therefore,  I  express  my  deep  gratitude 
to  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  for  their  will- 
ingness to  accept  the  amendment  and 
for  their  fine  understanding  of  the  rea- 
son which  dictated  our  proposal. 

One  last  thing.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
advised  that  in  the  amendment  which 
the  committee  accepted,  at  page  55,  line 
6  of  the  bUl.  there  is  a  clause  to  be  added 
at  the  request  of  HUD,  in  order  to 
perfect  the  legal  part  of  it.  and  that  the 


clause  which  is  to  be  added  to  the 
amendment  reads  as  follows:  "and 
which,  prior  to  completion  of  construc- 
tion or  rehabilitation,  is  approved  for  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  of  this  section." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
may  be  added  to  the  amendment  as 
adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jer.sey  (Mr 
CaseI  may  be  added  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  prepared  now  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  I  think  it  is  very  appropriate  that 
this  amendment  should  be  added  to  the 
Tower  provision  in  the  bill — the  so-called 
Tower  provision,  though  the  Senator 
from  Texas  is  responsible  for  many 
features  of  the  pending  measure — be- 
cause he  has  fought  harder  than  any 
other  member  of  the  committee  for  mak- 
ing this  housing  bill  help  those  who  need 
it  most — the  people  with  low  incomes. 

The  Javits  amendment  is  right  in  line 
with  what  tlie  Senator  from  Texas  has 
worked  very  hard  for. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  just  one 
further  statement  in  behalf  of  myself. 

Senator  Tower,  in  a  sense,  succeeded 
me  on  the  committee,  and  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  telling  him  with  what  satis- 
faction I  have  seen  him  develop  as  a 
leader  on  the  conmiittee.  Many  think  of 
him  as  a  con.servative.  but.  like  the  late 
great  Senator  Taft  of  Ohio,  he  has 
grasped  and  acted  upon  tlie  problem  of 
housing  in  a  really  unparalleled  way  of 
state.smanship.  and  I  heartily  join  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  noting  that 
fact. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  deep  appreciation  to  both  my  col- 
leagues, the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  for  their 
generous  comments.  I  will  try  to  merit 
their  praise. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  tlie  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Scott] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  tlie 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
tile  Senate,  each  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  1941.  An  act  to  prevent,  abate,  and  con- 
trol air  pollution  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
,uid  for  other  purposes;  ;ind 

S.  1999  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Education  Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H  R  14907.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  .Act: 

H.R.  17324.  An  act  to  extend  and  amend 
:lie  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951;   and 

H.R.  17417.  An  act  to  prohibit  extortion, 
.ir  the  transmission  of  threats  to  persons  or 
property,  by  me;uis  of  telephone,  telegraph, 
radio,  oral,  or  written  communic^ations.  or 
otherwise.  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated : 

HR.  14907.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Cre<iit  Union  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  17324  An  act  to  extend  and  amend 
;he  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

H.R.  17417.  .An  act  to  prohibit  extortion, 
'  r  the  transmission  of  threats  to  persons  or 
;)roperty.  by  means  of  telephone,  telegraph, 
radio,  oral,  or  written  communications,  or 
'iherwise,  in  the  District  of  Coliunbla;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  niessag,-^  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  tlie  United  States  was  conimuni- 
lated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one 
ul  his  secretaries. 


HOUSING  AND   URBAN   DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3497 1  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families,  and  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing  and 
urban  development. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  821 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  821.  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  49.  after  line  23.  insert  a  new 
section  as  follows : 

■  NEW    TECHNOLOGIES    IN    THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF 
HOUSING  FOR  LOWER  INCOME  FAMILIES 

"Sec.  110.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  the 
use  of  new  housing  technologies  in  providing 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  for  lower 
income  families:  to  encourage  large-scale  ex- 


perimentation in  the  use  of  such  technolo- 
gies; to  provide  a  basis  for  comparison 
of  such  technologies  with  existing  hous- 
ing technologies  m  providing  such  hous- 
ing; and  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  local 
housing  codes  and  zoning  regulations  on 
the  large-scale  use  of  new  housing  tech- 
nologies in  the  provision  of  such  hous- 
ing, the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  i  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Secretary')  shall  institute  a  program  under 
which  qualified  organizations,  public  and 
IJrlvate.  will  submit  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  housing  for  lower  income  families, 
using  new  and  advanced  technologies,  on 
Federal  land  wliich  has  been  made  available 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  or  on  other  land  where  il)  local 
building  regulations  permit  the  construc- 
tion of  experimental  hoiusing,  or  (2)  State 
or  local  law  permits  variances  from  building 
regulations  m  the  con.structlon  of  experi- 
mental housing  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
and  developing  new  building  technologies. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  those 
plans  utilizing  new  housing  technologies 
whicli  are  submitted  to  him  pursuant  to  the 
program  referred  to  in  subsection  (ai  and 
which  lie  determines  arc  most  promising  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  .section. 
In  making  such  determination  the  Secretary 
shall  consider — 

'ill  the  potential  of  the  technology  em- 
ployed for  producing  housing  for  lowe'  In- 
come families  on  a  large  scale  at  a  moderate 
cost; 

"(2)  the  extent  to  which  the  plan  en- 
visages environmental  quality; 

"i3)  the  [xissiblllty  of  mass  production  of 
the  technology;   and 

"(4 1  the  financial  soundness  of  the  orga- 
nization submitting  the  plan,  and  the  ability 
of  such  organization,  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion With  other  organizations,  to  produce  at 
least  1.000  dwelling  units  a  year  utilizing  the 
technologj^  proposed. 

"(CI  In  apjiroving  projects  for  mortgage 
insurance  under  section  233(a)(2)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
seek  to  achieve  the  construction  of  at  least 
1.000  dwelling  units  a  year  over  a  flve-year 
period  for  each  of  the  various  types  of  tech- 
nologies proposed  in  approved  plans  under 
sub.section  (b).  The  Secretary  shall  evaluate 
each  project  with  respect  to  which  assistance 
is  extended  pursuant  to  this  section  with  a 
view  to  determining  ( 1 )  the  detailed  cost 
breakdown  per  dwelling  unit,  (2)  the  envi- 
ronmental quality  achieved  in  each  such  unit, 
and  (3)  the  effect  which  local  housing  codes 
and  zoning  regulations  have,  or  would  have 
if  applicable,  on  The  cost  per  dwelling  unit. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  .Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  any  land  which  is  excess  property 
within  the  meaning  of  .such  Act  and  which  is 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  suitable 
m  ftirtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  section 
may  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  upon  his 
request. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  report  his  findings  with  re- 
.■--pect  to  projects  assisted  pursuant  to  this 
section  i  including  evaluations  of  each  such 
!)roject  in  accordance  with  subsection  (O), 
locether  'Anth  such  recommendations  for  ad- 
ditional legislation  as  he  determines  to  be 
necessary  or  desirable  to  expand  the  avail- 
able supply  of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
hotising  for  lower  Income  families  through 
the  tLse  of  technologies  the  eflQcacy  of  which 
has  been  demonstrated  under  this  section. 

"(f)  Se<-tion  233  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  .amended — 

"(1)  by  inserting  '(!)'  after  'Sec.  233.  (a)' 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
a  new  paragraph  as  follows : 

"'(2)  The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized 
to  insure  and  to  make  commitments  to  in- 
sure, under  this  section,  mortgages  (includ- 
ing advances  on  mortgages  during  construc- 


tion) secure  by  prop>ertles  In  projects  to  be 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  plans  approved 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  110  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968.';  and 

"(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(c)  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  Any  authority 
which  the  Secretary  may  exercise  in  connec- 
tion with  a  mortgage,  or  property  covered  by 
a  mortgage.  Insured  under  any  other  .section 
of  this  title  (Including  payments  to  reduce 
rentals  for,  or  to  faclUiaie  home  ownership 
by,  lower  income  families)  may  lie  exercised 
in  connection  with  a  mortgage,  or  property 
covered  by  a.  mortgage,  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  such  other  section  (except  as  speci- 
fied 111  subsection  i  b )  ) .  which  Is  Insured 
under  this  section  to  the  same  extent  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  If  the  mortgage  insured 
under  this  section  was  insured  under  such 
other  section.'  " 

On  page  23,  line  19,  after  "223(e)."  insert 
"233(a)  (2).". 

On  page  24,  line  6,  after  "223(e)"  insert  "or 
233(a)  (2)". 

On  page  24.  line  16,  after  "223(e),'  Insert 
""233)a)  (2).". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
page  2,  line  16,  I  modify  my  amendment 
to  insert,  after  the  word  "approve",  "not 
more  than  5",  and  to  strike  the  word 
"'those". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was  inspired  by  tlie  distin- 
guished former  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Hon.  Paul  Douglas,  who,  as  we  all  know, 
has  been  working,  as  his  major  occupa- 
tion— though  he  has  had  many  responsi- 
bilities .since  he  left  the  Senate — as  the 
head  of  a  Commission  on  Housing  ap- 
pointed by  Piesident  John.son. 

One  of  the  impoitani  lecommendations 
of  the  Douglas  commission  will  be  that 
Congress  and  the  housing  industiy  work 
hard  to  improve  technology  in  hou.sing. 
so  that  decent  housing  can  be  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  American  jjeople 
without  an  enormous  burden  on  them 
and  to  reduce  as  much  as  pissible  the 
tremendous  burden  on  the  Federal 
budget. 

Former  Senator  Douglas  has  pointed 
out  tliat,  more  than  any  other  industiy, 
iiousing  is  characterized  by  rising  costs 
and  low  productivity  increases;  also,  that 
local  building  codes  often  hamiier  the  de- 
velojiment  of  new  technology.  Con- 
sequently, there  are  large  and  efficient 
industrial  firms,  with  proven  know-how, 
that  have  not  been  attracted  to  housing 
construction. 

This  amendment  would  help  in  this 
respect  by  providing  that  HUD  would 
have  the  opportunitj' — and  it  is  jiermis- 
sive — to  engage  in  large-scale  experi- 
mentation, with  groups  of  at  least  a 
thousand  units,  .so  that  the  economies 
of  .scale  necessary  to  acliieve  the  desired 
result  could  be  realized. 

Senator  Etouglas  has  stated  that  his 
experience  is  that  where  experimenta- 
tion has  been  made  by  our  housing  ad- 
ministrations in  the  past,  they  have  con- 
fined themselves  to  such  a  small  number 
of  houses  that  they  have  not  been  able 
to  prove  out  new  technology.  For  exam- 
ple, the  existing  FHA  experimental  hous- 
ing program  has  only  constructed  322 
projects  which  consist  of  1,494  units,  or 
an  average  of  five  imits  per  project. 

The  need  to  establish  an  effective  ex- 
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perimental  housing  program  was  made 
clear  in  testimony  presented  to  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  by  former  Senator 
Paul  H.  Etouglas.  now  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Urban  Prob- 
lems. More  than  any  other  industrj'. 
housing  is  characterized  by  rising  costs 
and  low  productivity  increases.  Local 
building  codes  often  hamper  the  develop- 
ment of  new  technology.  Large  and  effi- 
cient industrial  firms  with  proven  know- 
how  have  not  been  attracted  to  housing 
construction.  The  amendment  would  im- 
plement the  recommendations  of  former 
Senator  Douglas  by  giving  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  additional  authority  to  develop 
new  housing  technology. 

The  amendment  permits  the  Secretai-y 
to  insure  mortgages  on  housing  con- 
structed for  the  purpo.se  of  developing 
new  housing  technology.  In  providing 
such  mortgage  insurance,  the  SecretaiT 
would  have  the  same  authority  he  would 
have  if  the  project  met  the  requirements 
of  another  HUD  housing  program  such 
ss  rent-supplements:  the  new  home  own- 
ership program  under  section  235  of  the 
Housing  Act;  the  new  rental  interest 
subsidy  program  under  .section  236;  and 
the  existing  221 '  d  i  <  3  i  program  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families.  Thus  the 
authority  to  make  payments,  for  rent 
supplements  or  for  interest  subsidy  pay- 
ments or  to  purchase  mortgages  through 
FNMA  would  be  extended  to  the  new  ex- 
perimental housing  program.  Rather 
than  set  up  a  separate  new  program  with 
additional  financing,  the  amendment 
would  rely  upon  the  authorities  and 
funding  already  provided  under  existing 
housing  programs.  The  Secretary  would 
have  the  authority  to  use  these  programs 
for  developing  new  technology  as  well  as 
for  providing  housing. 

In  approving  new  technology  projects, 
the  Secretary  would  be  guided  by  the  fol- 
lowing criteria: 

First.  Th.e  project  must  improve  build- 
ing technology'  for  housing  for  lower  in- 
come families: 

Second.  The  project  must  provide  for 
environmental  quality: 

Third.  The  project  must  lead  to  the 
possibility  of  mass  production  tech- 
niques : 

Fourth.  The  organization  submitting 
the  project  must  have  the  financial  and 
technical  capability  to  produce  at  least 
1.000  units  a  year. 

The  housint:  insuied  under  this  au- 
thority would  be  constructed  on  Fede'^al 
land  or  on  land  on  which  local  building 
codes  i?ermit  the  construction  of  ex- 
perimental housing.  This  would  demon- 
strate what  kind  of  cost  reductions  are 
possible  in  the  absence  of  restrictive 
building  codes. 

By  focusing  on  large-scale  projects, 
the  pi-oposed  amendment  is  expected  to 
lead  to  substantial  breakthroughs  in 
housing  technology.  Additional  testimony 
presented  to  the  committee  by  Edgar  F. 
Kaiser  and  Walter  Reuther  indicates 
that  substantial  cost  reductions  in  hous- 
ing will  not  be  possible  unless  large-.':cale 
construction  techniques  are  employed. 
Although  HUD  already  has  an  experi- 
mental housing  program,  it  has  operated 
on  a  small  scale,  with  the  result  that 


substantial  cost  reductions  have  not  been 
achieved. 

If  a  larger  .scale  experimental  housing 
program  is  conducted,  some  of  the  larger 
industrial  firms  may  be  expected  to  enter 
the  housing  field.  Should  substantial 
economies  and  technological  improve- 
ments be  realized,  the  cost  of  the  admin- 
istration's 10-year  housing  program  can 
be  con.siderably  reduced.  Thus,  by  using 
existing  housing  programs  for  experi- 
mental purposes,  the  potential  exists  for 
making  more  lower  income  housing  avail- 
able at  lower  cost. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  au- 
thority conferred  upon  the  Secretary  is 
peiTnissive  and  not  mandatory.  The  Sec- 
retary is  given  the  authority  to  insure 
mortgages  for  projects  which  seek  to  de- 
velop new  technology,  but  he  is  not 
required  to  use  such  authority.  It  might 
develop  that  sponsors  would  not  submit 
enough  promising  or  financially  sotmd 
projects.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  au- 
thority would  remain  inactive.  However, 
if  a  potential  for  developing  new  build- 
ing technology  does  exist,  HUD  would 
be  given  the  authority  to  exploit  it.  Thus, 
under  the  proposed  amendment,  we  have 
everj'thing  to  win  and  nothing  to  lose. 

To  summarize,  the  following  points 
.should  be  emphasized: 

First.  The  amendment  does  not  re- 
quire additional  funds.  It  utilizes  the 
funds  in  existing  programs. 

Second.  The  amendment  offers  the 
po.ssibility  of  significantly  lowering  build- 
ing costs  and  thus  future  requirements 
for  Federal  aid. 

Third.  The  p-oposed  experimental 
housing  program  would  be  organized  on 
a  lavge  scale — for  example,  at  the  rate 
of  1.000  units  a  year — to  foster  mass 
production  techniques  and  attract  large 
industrial  investors. 

Fourth.  The  authority  conferred  on 
the  Secretary  is  permissive. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  the 
amendment  with  the  chainnan  of  the 
committee  and  he  supports  the  provision. 
I  have  discussed  it  also  with  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  this  concept.  The  only  question  I 
have  to  raise  is  as  to  what  difficulties  we 
may  run  into  relative  to  local  zoning  or- 
dinances and  codes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  answer  is  that 
the  housing  would  either  be  constioicted 
on  Federal  land  or  in  areas  where,  in  or- 
der to  have  an  opportunity  to  have  the 
housing  constructed,  the  local  authorities 
are  willing  and  able  to  waive  the  code 
restrictions. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  it  should  be  em- 
phasized that  this  is  not  an  attempt  to 
get  around  local  zoning  or  construction 
codes  of  any  kind. 

xMr.  PROXMIRE.  No,  indeed.  I  think 
that  is  an  excellent  point,  because  these 
codes  have  very  constructive  uses.  How- 
ever, they  have  been  used  at  times  to  pre- 
vent technological  advance. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  show  what  can 
be  done  in  the  event  we  waive  the  re- 
strictive elements  so  that  the  housing  can 


be  constructed.  The  waiving  will  be  done 
by  those  who  have  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa.s 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  .send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  129.  strike  out  line  19. 

On  page  129.  line  21,  insert  "(a)"  alter 
"Sec.  604  ■• 

On  page  129.  after  line  23,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■■(b)  Section  702  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 

■■'(d)  In  the  administration  of  this  sec- 
tion the  Secretary  shall  require  that,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  new  job  oppor- 
tunities be  provided  for  unemployed  ur  un- 
deremployed persons  in  connection  witl. 
projects  the  financing  of  which  is  assisted 
under  this  section.'  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  th? 
Senator  want  the  amendments  consid- 
ered en  bloc? 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  is  only  one  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  deals 
with  different  parts  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment will  help  provide  jobs  for  the 
imemployed  and  underemployed  people 
in  our  economy.  My  amendment  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable to  provide  new  job  opportunities 
for  unemployed  or  underemployed  per- 
sons in  connection  with  projects  for 
financing  water  or  sewage  facilities  under 
section  702. 

Sanitation  control  is  one  of  the  few 
sectors  in  our  economy  which  requires 
large  proportions  of  unskilled  labor.  In- 
deed, of  all  the  major  types  of  construc- 
tion activity,  sanitation  control  requires 
the  highest  proportions  of  unskilled 
labor.  Department  of  Labor  studies  in- 
dicate that  common  laborers  account  for 
40  percent  of  the  man-hours  and  50  per- 
cent of  the  wages  for  construction  of 
sewage  treatment  plants  and  lines.  In 
short,  sanitation  control  can  be  a  formi- 
dable tool  in  job  creation  for  the  hard- 
core unemployed. 

My  amendment  extends  the  concept 
that  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  already  endorsed  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill.  Section  3  provides  that 
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in  the  large  housing  programs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
shall  require  to  the  greatest  extent  feasi- 
ble, opportunities  for  employment  aris- 
ing in  connection  with  construction  or 
rehabilitation  of  housing  for  lower  in- 
come persons  residing  in  the  area. 

Unemployment  rates  in  this  counti-y 
have  been  dropping  significantly  in  re- 
cent years  and  months.  Along  with  this 
trend,  however,  our  economy  has  been 
eliminating  unskilled  jobs  at  a  tremen- 
dous rate. 

Tlic  President's  manpower  report  for 
this  year  pointed  out  that  de.spite  our 
recent  rapid  economic  growth,  "there 
were  virtually  no  additional  opportu- 
nities for  unskilled  and  semiskilled 
workers." 

Tliis  declining  demand  for  unskilled 
workers  is  taking  place  in  the  face  of  con- 
tinued high  unemployment  rates  for  cer- 
tain groups.  Teenage  employment  lose 
from  11.6  ijercent  in  the  beginning  of  last 
year  to  14  percent  in  the  la.st  quarter.  The 
late  of  Negro  joblessness  continues  to  be 
more  than  twice  the  rate  for  white  work- 
ers. The  unemployment  rate  for  Negro 
teenagers  is  26.5  percent. 

But  unemployment  rates  mask  the 
number  of  workers  who  are  trapped  in 
iroverty.  There  are  many  people  who 
work  full  time  who  earn  less  than  the 
poverty  level  income.  When  combined 
with  the  unemployed  this  concept  is 
called  .subemployment.  The  subemploy- 
ment  rates  in  our  cities  are  shocking.  For 
example,  the  subemployment  rate  in 
Philadelphia  is  34  percent,  in  St.  Louis 
39  i^ercent.  in  Harlem  33  jjerccnt.  and  in 
New  Orleans  45  percent.  Tlie  amendment 
would  include  the  underemployed  who 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  workers  in  the 
subemployment  rate. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  has  just  com- 
l)leted  extensive  hearings  on  employment 
opportunities  for  the  poor.  The  concept  of 
special  job  opportunities  for  the  disad- 
\  antaged  in  the  public  sector,  as  proposed 
by  my  amendment,  has  been  endorsed  by 
a  wide  array  of  organizations  such  as  the 
Urban  Coalition,  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  and  the 
National  AdvisoiT  Commission  on  Rural 
Poverty.  What  I  am  proposing  is  not  to 
create  make-work,  but  rather  to  provide 
the  people  who  most  need  jobs  the  best 
chance  to  be  employed  in  this  established 
program. 

The  Senate  has  already  endorsed  this 
principle  by  voting  in  favor  of  Senator 
Javits'  amendment  to  the  Defense  pro- 
curement and  research  and  development 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1969.  The 
intent  of  the  Javits  amendment  was 
identical  to  mine  and  it  was  approved  by 
a  wide  margin. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  the 
pending  amendment  with  the  manager 
of  the  bill  who  tells  me  he  is  happy  to 
accept  it.  I  have  given  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  amendment  to  the  ranking 
minority  member,  to  whom  I  am  now 
liappy  to  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator anticipates  the  use  of  indigenous 
'■vorkers  and  not  the  importation  of 
workers  from  other  areas? 


Mr.  CLARK.  They  will  be  right  from 
the  locality  where  the  sewage  treatment 
plant  would  be. 

Mr.  TOWER.  They  would  be  indige- 
nous workers? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
for  joinina  as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amend- 
ment. I  would  like  the  privilege  of  join- 
ing with  the  Senator  as  a  cosponsor  of 
tht  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Javits  I  be  listed  as  a  cospon.sor  of  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing en  bloc  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ments were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  yield 
3  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
t!ie  President's  omnibus  housing  bill,  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

The  bill's  emphasis  on  homeownership 
for  our  less  affluent  citizens  is  particular- 
ly gratifying.  For  me  this  bill  represents 
the  culmination  of  an  effort  begun  nearly 
a  year  ago  when  I  introduced  S.  2115.  a 
bill  to  make  the  benefits  of  FHA  home 
fir.ancing  equally  available  to  all  ix)ten- 
tial  home  buyers. 

That  bill,  with  minor  modifications  has 
been  incorporated  into  sections  102  and 
104  of  the  pending  bill.  It  bears  the  en- 
donsements  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  and  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration. I  hope  that  it.  together  with  the 
rest  of  this  admirable  legislative  package, 
will  promptly  be  approved  by  both  houses 
and  signed  into  law  by  the  President. 
The  new  program,  entitled.  "Special 
Mortgage  Insurance  Assistance."  which 
is  authorized  by  .section  102.  is  essentially 
a  modest  one.  No  interest  rate  subsidy  is 
involved.  No  nev.-  private  or  semipublic 
corporation  need  be  created  to  make  it 
effective.  It  is  not  intended  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  public  housing,  rent  supple- 
ments, or  subsidized  interest  rate  pro- 
grams. 

What  it  will  do.  at  the  i^resent  mort- 
gage limit,  is  to  permit  15.000  families 


who  would  not  have  been  able  to  get 
FHA's  help  in  financing  their  home  pur- 
chase, to  have  that  vei-y  substantial  ad- 
vantage. And  with  the  counseling  serv- 
ices which  would  be  provided  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  this  jjrogram,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  fam- 
ilies will  be  able  to  meet  their  payments 
and  to  buy  and  own  their  own  houses, 
and  obtain  all  the  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion that  home  ownership  can  provide. 

I  want  to  make  it  ci-ystal  clear,  how- 
ever, that  this  program  is  not  being  de- 
signed as  .simply  another  way  for  the 
FHA  to  make  money.  We  expect  the  FHA 
to  take  ri.sks.  and  we  exjoect  some  of  tho.se 
risks  to  be  costly.  That  is  why  we  are  .set- 
ting up  a  special  ri.sk  in.surance  fund, 
which  is  authorized  in  .section  104.  The 
FHA  is  put  on  notice  here  and  now  that 
what  Congress  int<>nds  is  to  ijrovide  a 
chance  for  homeownership  for  people 
who  are  not  noimallv  considered  good 
lisks.  In  short,  we  arc  interested  in  home- 
ownership,  not  profits  for  FHA. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
.sence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  not  be  charged 
to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  METCALFt,  Without  objection, 
it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  .send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  214.  between  lines  A  and  4.  insert 
the   following  new  subsection : 

'■  ( f  I  No  person  who  ha.s  been  convicted  of 
committing  a  felony  during  said  riot  or  civil 
dLsorder  shall  be  permitted  to  benefit  from 
disaster  relief  provisions  of  the  disaster  relief 
laws  of  the  United  States  " 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
we  were  involved  in  a  lather  lengthy 
colloquy  concerning  whether  the  disas- 
ter provisions  of  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate should  be  expanded  to  provide  relief 
for  manmade  disasteis  such  as  those 
which,  imfortunately.  have  confronted 
us  in  some  of  our  major  cities  during  the 
Iiast  summer  or  two.  Several  Senators 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  unfortunate 
and  innocent  people  who  comprised  the 
large  bulk  of  the  victims  should  have  the 
advantage  of  OEO  funds  as  well  as  Sniall 
Business  and  housing  ftuids. 

After  the  debate  was  concluded,  a  com- 
promise was  reached,  in  which,  as  I  re- 
call, the  first  provision  was  dropped :  in 
other  words,  i.^ublic  funds  would  be  de- 
nied in  the  event  of  riots,  but  loans 
through  SBA  and  FHA  would  be  per- 
mitted. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  during  the  collo- 
quy there  was  no  dispute  about  the  rela- 
tive merit  of  the  amendment  I  have 
presented,  which  is  to  the  effect  that 
regardless  of  what  disorder  provisions 
one  tried  to  take  advantage  or  benefit 
from,  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  bene- 
fit from  the  disaster  provisions  if  he  had 
a  part  in  starting  or  took  an  active  part 
in  carrying  on  the  riot  or  disaster. 

All  my  amendment  would  do  would  be 
to  provide  that  one  may  not  receive  bene- 
fits from  the  disaster  provisions  in  the 
event  that  he  is  convicted  and  implicated 
as  having  taken  part  in  the  riot. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  For  our  side,  we  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  accept  this  amendment. 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection.  I  believe  it  is  a  good 
amendment.  We  discussed  it  yesterday. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without  the 
time  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanmiou5  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized for  7  minutes. 

INTEREST  ON  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Treasur>-  Department  announced  to- 
day that  the  interest  on  the  national  debt 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  will  be  $1.1 
billion  more  than  it  was  last  year.  Stated 
another  way,  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  which 
ends  next  month,  will  be  S14.5  billion. 
The  increase  of  $1.1  billion  for  that  one 
item  is  a  significant  and  important  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  put  this  matter  in 
perspective.  Let  us  judge  the  diflBculty  of 
raising  $1.1  blUlon. 

I  wish  to  cite  a  few  figures. 

Let  us  assume  that  Congress  were  to 
pass  legislation  confiscating  all  Income 


of  every  individual  over  $50,000 — $100,- 
000  on  a  joint  return.  If  Congress  were  to 
confiscate  all  income  of  every  individual 
over  $50,000— $100,000  on  a  joint  re- 
turn— and  if  that  money  were  paid  into 
the  Federal  Treasury,  how  much  money 
would  that  bring  in? 

The  additional  revenue  gained  would 
be  S700  million,  or  far  less  than  just  the 
increase  in  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt  which  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation 
will  pay  this  fiscal  year  compared  to 
what  they  paid  last  fiscal  year. 

I  think  it  important  that  those  of  us 
who  are  in  Congress  recognize  and 
realize  that  the  bulk  of  the  taxes  in  our 
Nation  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
wage  earners 

The  bulk  of  the  taxes  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  those  who  are  in  the  low-  and 
middle-economic  groups. 

Seventy-two  percent  of  all  the  income 
taxes  paid  by  individuals  to  the  Federal 
Government  are  paid  by  those  who  earn 
less  than  $15,000;  22  percent  of  the  taxes 
are  paid  by  those  who  have  net  taxable 
income  of  le.ss  than  $7,000;  and  50  per- 
cent of  the  income  taxes  are  paid  by 
those  with  incomes  between  $7,000  and 
$15,000. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  significant  an- 
nouncement that  the  Treasui-y  Depart- 
ment has  made  today  to  the  effect  that 
interest  on  the  national  debt  for  the  cur- 
rent year  which  ends  next  month  will 
be  $14.5  billion,  up  $1.1  billion  from  the 
year  before. 

All  of  this  suggests  to  me  that  the 
Congress  and  the  President  jointly  must 
reduce  this  Federal  spending,  or  the  in- 
dividual citizen  of  this  Nation  will  be  in 
very  bad  condition.  Not  only  will  tax- 
payers be  hard  hit.  but  all  citizens  will 
feel  the  impact,  because  if  we  keep  piling 
up  these  deficits  every  citizen  will  be  hit 
by  severe  inflation. 

According  to  the  ticker  tape  just  a 
few  moments  ago  the  Government  an- 
nounced that  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
for  the  past  month  increased  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent,  which  means  every 
consumer,  every  housewife,  every  indi- 
vidual in  our  Nation  is  paying  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent  more  through  infla- 
tion than  they  paid  before — and  that  is 
just  for  1  month. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vleld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senators  7  minutes  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  lem- 
poi'j.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
crease in  the  interest  obligation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968  has  been  $1.4  billion 
more  than  last  year? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  has  been  $1.1 
billion  more  than  last  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  means  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  7  percent,  or  $1.1 
billion  as  to  $14  billion. 

What  would  the  Senator  say  with  re- 


spect to  the  anticipated  increase  in  the 
interest  obligation  for  1970?  It  will  run 
to  $15  billion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  In  the  new 
fiscal  year,  it  will  run  above  $15  billion, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Obviously,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  disturbed  about  the 
tremendous  interest  obligation  which  is 
rising  rather  than  going  down  either 
through  the  imposition  of  taxes  or  the 
reduction  in  spending. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  merely  wanted  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  that  the 
astonishing  thing  to  me  is  that  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  so  little  is  being 
said  about  the  interest  obligation,  the 
debt  obligation,  and  the  deficits,  yet  so 
much  is  being  said  and  done  toward  in- 
creasing spending. 

My  question  is,  in  the  face  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  said  about 
the  interest  obligation,  deficits,  and  the 
report  of  the  economic  council  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  gone  up  three-tenths  of 
1  percent  this  last  month,  what  are  we 
to  anticipate  as  time  goes  on  imless  we 
change  what  we  are  doing? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  In  reply  to  the 
Senator,  let  me  say  that  I  think  we  can 
anticipate  more  inflation,  more  difficulty 
for  tiie  average  citizen,  more  difficulty  for 
the  housewife,  and  more  difficulty  for  the 
wage  earner.  Unless  the  Government  is 
willing  to  get  its  financial  house  in  order, 
we  will  face  a  financial  crisis.  The  figures 
released  today  amply  demonstrate  that 
point. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  will  happen  to 
the  person  receiving  an  annuity,  to  the 
penson  receiving  social  security  pay- 
ments, to  the  person  who  thriftily  put 
his  money  aside  for  the  purpose  of  takinfr 
care  of  him  in  his  old  age.  for  the  person 
who  purchased  Government  bonds 
patriotically,  under  the  conviction  that 
he  would  get  back  everj'  penny  he  paid 
for  them?  What  will  become  of  their 
purchasing  power  unless  we  put  our 
husbandry'  and  the  management  of  our 
fiscal  and  financial  affairs  in  good  order? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  They  will  be 
hurt,  and  hurt  badly. 

I  am  not  concerned  about  the  wealthy 
They  can  take  care  of  themselves.  But  I 
am  concerned  about  those  to  whom  the 
Senator  referred,  the  ones  who  will  be 
hurt  the  most  by  this  severe  inflation — 
those  of  moderate  means  and  those  m 
fixed  income. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1968— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
I H.  DOC.  NO.  322' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro.  tem- 
pore <  Mr.  Metcvlf  i  .  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  on  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1968.  Without  objection,  the  message 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  without 
being  read,  and  will  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  message  from  the  President  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  nation's  trade  lines  are  its  life  lines. 

Open  trade  lines  and  active  commerce 
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lead  to  economic  health  and  growth. 
Closed  trade  lines  end  in  economic  stag- 
iiation. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  recognized  these 
truths  more  than  30  years  ago,  when  the 
Nation  and  the  world  were  in  the  grip 
of  depression. 

On  that  March  day  in  1934  when  he 
asked  the  Congress  to  pass  the  historic 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  he  pointed  to 
America's  declining  world  trade  and 
what  it  meant  to  the  Nation:  "Idle 
hands,  still  machines,  ships  tied  to  their 
docks." 

That  Act  set  in  motion  three  and  a  half 
decades  of  descending  tariff  barriers  and 
rising  world  trade.  Oui'  producers  and 
farmers  found  new  markets  abroad,  and 
American  exports  multiplied  twenty- 
fold. 

Tliis  era  of  commercial  progre-ss  was 
capi>ed  by  the  Kennedy  Round  Agree- 
ments reached  at  Geneva  last  year — the 
greatest  success  in  all  the  histoiT  of  in- 
ternational trade  negotiations. 

When  I  reported  to  the  Congress  last 
November  on  the  Kennedy  Round,  I  .said 
it  would  mean  new  factories,  more  jobs, 
lower  prices  to  families,  and  higher  in- 
comes for  American  workers  and  for  our 
trading  partners  throughout  the  world. 

Already,  through  tlie.se  Agreements, 
tariff  barriers  everywhere  are  falling, 
brinsing  savings  to  consumers,  and 
opening  new  overseas  markets  for  com- 
petitive producers. 

But  the  problems  and  the  promises  of 
world  trade  are  always  clianuins.  We 
must  have  the  tools  not  only  to  adjust  to 
change,  but  to  turn  cliange  to  our  ad- 
vantage. 

To  prepare  for  the  era  of  world  trade 
vuiiolding  before  us  now.  I  .submit  to 
I  he  Congress  today  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1968.  This  measure  v.  ill : 

— maintain  our  negotiating  authority 
to  settle — advantageously — trade 
problems  and  disputes. 

— cany  out  the  special  Geneva  agree- 
ment on  chemicals  and  other  prod- 
ucts. 

— improve  the  means  through  which 
American  firms  and  workers  can  ad- 
just to  new^  competition  from  in- 
creased imports. 

OUR    INTERNATIONAL    RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1968  will 
strengthen  relations  with  our  trading 
partners  in  three  ways. 

First,  it  will  extend  through  Jime  30, 
1970  the  President's  authority  to  conduct 
negotiations  for  tariff  reductions.  This 
authority  was  contained  in  iJrovisions  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  that 
have  expired. 

Most  of  this  authority  was  used  in 
negotiating  the  Kennedy  Round.  The  un- 
used portion  of  that  authority  will  give 
the  President  the  flexibility  to  adjust 
tariff  rates  as  future  developments  might 
it-quire. 

For  example,  the  United  States  might 
find  it  necessary  to  increase  the  duty  on 
a  particular  article — as  the  result  of  an 
"escape  clause "  action  or  a  statutory 
change  in  tariff  classification.  In  such 
event,  we  would  be  obliged  to  give  other 
nations  compensatory  tariff  adjustments 
for  their  trade  losses. 


Without  this  authority,  we  would  in- 
vite retaliation  and  endanger  American 
markets  abroad. 

/  recommend  that  tlie  President's  au- 
tliority  to  make  these  tariU  adjustments 
be  extended  tJirouc/h  June  30.  1970. 

Second,  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1968  will  eliminate  the  American  Selling 
Price  system  of  customs  valuation.  This 
action  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  spe- 
cial agreement  reached  during  the  Ken- 
nedy Round. 

The  American  Selling  Price  system  has 
outlived  Its  purpose.  It  should  be  ended. 

The  generally  accepted  method  of  val- 
uing goods  for  tariff  puii^oses — which  we 
and  all  our  trading  i^anners  employ — is 
to  u.se  the  actual  price  ol  tlie  item  to  the 
importer. 

But  many  years  ago.  to  protect  a  few 
of  our  liedgling  industries,  we  imposed 
on  competing  foreign  good.s — in  addition 
to  a  substantial  tariff — the  special  le- 
vTuiiement  that  their  tariff  value  be  de- 
termined by  American  prices.  Today  this 
unasual  system  often  produces  tariff  pro- 
tection oi  more  than  100  percent  of  the 
import  cost  of  the  product. 

Such  excessive  protection  is  both  vm- 
fair  and  imnecessary. 

This  system  is  unjair  because  it: 

— Gives  to  a  few  industries  a  special 
privilege  available  to  no  other  Amer- 
ican business. 

— Rests  on  an  arbitrary  method  of  val- 
uation wliich  no  other  nation  tises. 

— Diverges  from  the  provisions  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade, 

—Imposes  an  unjustified  burden  on  the 
U.S.  consumer. 

This  system  is  unnecessary  because  the 
few  industries  which  it  covers  no  longer 
need  special  Government  protection. 

It  applies  primarily  to  the  chemical 
industry  in  the  benzenoid  field.  Yet 
chemicals,  and  benzenoids  in  ijarticular. 
are  among  our  most  efficient  and  rapidly 
expanding  industries.  They  liave  done 
well  at  home.  They  iiave  done  well  in 
the  international  market.  They  are  in  a 
strong  position  to  face  normal  competi- 
tion from  imports. 

A  supplementary  agreement  was  ne- 
gotiated at  Geneva  which  will  lower  for- 
eign tariffs  on  American  chemicals  and 
reduce  certain  non-tariff  baniers — road 
taxes  and  tariff  preferences — on  Ameri- 
can automobiles  and  tobacco.  To  receive 
these  important  concessions,  the  United 
States  must  eliminate  the  American 
Selling  Price  valuation  system  and 
thereby  give  foreign  producers  of  chem- 
icals and  a  few  other  jjroducts  normal 
access  to  our  markets.  This  bargain  is 
clearly  m  our  national  interest — good 
for  our  industries,  good  for  our  workers, 
and  good  for  our  consumers. 

/  recommend  that  the  Congress  elim- 
inate the  American  Selling  Price  sys- 
tem  to  remove  inequities  in  our  tariffs 
and  enable  us  to  take  advantage  o/  con- 
cession:, negotiated  in  the  Kennedy 
Rojmd. 

Third,  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1968  will  lorovide  for  specific  funding  of 
our  participation  in  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

This   is   the   procedure   we   follow   in 


meeting  our  financial  responsibilities  to 
all  other  international  organizations. 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  has  become  the  most  impor- 
tant forum  for  the  conduct  of  interna- 
tional trade  relations.  The  Kennedy 
Round  took  place  under  its  auspices. 
Yet  since  1947,  we  have  financed  our 
annual  contribution  to  this  Agreement 
through  general  contingency  funds 
rather  than  through  a  specific  authori- 
zation. 

/  recommend  that  the  Congress  au- 
thorize  specific  appropriations  for  the 
American  share  of  tlie  expenses  for  tJie 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 

OUR  NEEDS  AT  HOME 

When  trade  barriers  fall,  the  American 
people  and  the  American  economy  bene- 
fit. Open  trade  lines: 

— Reduce  prices  of  goods  from  abroad. 

— Increase  opix)rtunities  for  American 
businesses  and  farms  to  export  their 
products.  This  means  expanded  pro- 
duction and  more  job  opportunities. 

— Help  improve  the  efficiency  and  com- 
petitive strength  of  our  industries. 
This  means  a  higher  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  for  our  nation  and 
higher  incomes  for  our  people. 

Some  firms,  however,  have  difficulty  in 
meeting  foreign  competition,  and  need 
time  and  help  to  make  the  adjustment. 

Since  international  trade  strengthens 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  it  is  only  fair  that 
the  government  assist  those  businessmen 
and  workers  who  face  serious  problems 
as  a  result  of  increa.sed  imports. 

The  Congress  recognized  this  need — in 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 — by 
establishing  a  program  of  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  to  businessmen  and 
workers  adversely  affected  by  imports. 

Unforttmately.  this  program  has  been 
ineffective.  Tlie  test  of  eligibility  has 
proved  to  be  too  rigid,  too  technical,  and 
too  complicated. 

As  part  of  a  comprehensive  trade  ex- 
pansion policy.  I  propose  that  we  make 
our  adjustment  assistance  program  fair 
and  workable. 

/  recommend  that  Congress  broaden 
tlie  eligibility  for  tliis  assistance.  The  test 
should  be  simple  and  clear:  relief  should 
be  available  ivhenever  increased  imports 
are  a  substantial  cause  of  injury. 

I  intend  to  pattern  the  administration 
of  this  program  on  the  Automotive  Prod- 
ucts Trade  Act  of  1965.  Determinations 
of  eligibility  icill  be  made  jointly  by  tlie 
Secretaries  of  Labor.  Commerce,  and 
Treasury. 

The  adjustment  assistance  provisions 
of  Automotive  Product  Trade  Act  of  1965 
have  been  successful.  They  have  well 
.'ierved  American  automobile  firms  and 
their  workers  as  we  have  moved  to  create 
an  integrated  U.S. -Canadian  auto  mar- 
ket. 

These  provisions  will  expire  on  June  30. 

/  recommend  that  the  Congress  ex- 
tend the  adjustment  assistance  provi- 
sions of  the  Automotive  Products  Trade 
Act  through  June  30.  1971. 

TRADE    INITIATIVTS    FOR    THE    FrTTRE 

The  measures  I  have  recommended  to- 
day will  help  us  cany  fonvard  the  great 
tradition  of  our  reciprocal  trade  policy. 
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But  even  as  we  consolidate  our  past 
gains,  we  must  look  to  the  future. 

First  and  foremost,  we  must  ensure 
that  the  progress  we  have  made  is  not 
lost  through  new  trade  restrictions. 

One  central  fact  is  clear.  A  vicious 
cycle  of  trade  restrictions  harms  most 
the  nation  which  trades  most.  And  Amer- 
ica is  that  nation. 

At  the  present  time,  proposals  pending 
before  the  Congress  would  impose  quotas 
or  other  trade  restrictions  on  the  imports 
of  over  twenty  industries.  These  meas- 
ures would  cover  about  $7  billion  of  our 
imports — close  to  half  of  all  imports  sub- 
ject to  duty. 

In  a  world  of  expanding  trade,  such 
restrictions  would  be  self-defeating.  Un- 
der international  rules  of  trade,  a  nation 
restricts  imports  only  at  the  risk  of  its 
own  exports.  Restriction  begets  restric- 
tion. 

In  reality,  'protectionist"  measures  do 
not  protect  any  of  us: 

— They  do  not  protect  the  American 
working  man.  If  world  markets 
shrink,  there  will  be  fewer  jobs. 

— They  do  not  protect  the  American 
businessman.  In  the  long  run. 
smaller  markets  will  mean  smaller 
profits. 

— They  do  not  protect  the  American 
consumer.  He  will  pay  more  for  the 
soods  he  buys. 

The  fact  is  that  every  American — di- 
rectly or  ir.directly — has  a  stake  in  the 
growth  and  vitality  of  an  open  economic 
system. 

Our  policy  of  liberal  trade  has  served 
thjs  nation  well.  It  will  continue  to  ad- 
vance our  interests  in  the  future. 

But  these  are  critical  times  for  the  na- 
tion's economy.  We  have  launched  a 
series  of  .neasures  to  reduce  a  serious 
balance  of  paj-ments  deficit.  As  part  of 
this  program.  I  have  called  for  a  major 
long-run  effort  to  increase  our  trade  sur- 
plus. This  requires  that  we  push  ahead 
with  actions  to  keep  open  the  channels 
of  trade. 

Many  of  our  trading  partners  have  in- 
dicated a  willingness  to  cooperate  in  this 
effort  by  accelerating  some  of  their  tariff 
reductions  agreed  to  in  the  Kennedy 
Round,  and  by  permitting  the  United 
States  to  defer  a  portion  of  our  tariff  re- 
ductions. Furthermore,  a  number  of 
■Western  European  countries  are  now 
taking  more  active  steps  to  achieve  a 
higher  rate  of  economic  growth.  This 
promises  to  increase  the  demand  for  our 
exports  and  improve  our  trade  position. 

To  take  full  advantage  of  the  expanded 
tradmg  opportunities  that  lie  ahead,  we 
must  improve  the  competitive  position  of 
American  goods.  Pas  age  of  the  anti-in- 
fiation  tax  is  the  most  critical  action  we 
could  take  now  to  strengthen  our  position 
at  home  and  in  world  markets.  The  tax 
measure  I  have  recommended  will  help 
prevent  destl^^ctive  price  increases — 
which  can  sap  the  vitality  and  strength 
of  our  economy.  Continued  rapid  in- 
creases in  our  prices  would  mean  fewer 
exports  and  higher  imports. 

Sccoiid.  other  nations  must  join  with 
us  to  put  an  end  to  non-tariff  barriers. 

Trade  is  a  two-way  street.  A  success- 
ful trade  policy  must  be  built  upon  reci- 
procity. Our  own  trade  initiatives  will 


founder  unless  our  trading  partners  join 
with  us  in  these  efforts. 

The  Kennedy  Round  was  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  int-emational  coopera- 
tion. But  major  non-tariff  barriers  con- 
tinue to  impede  the  fi-ee  flow  of  interna- 
tional commerce.  These  barriers  now 
block  many  U.S.  products  from  compet- 
ing for  world  markets. 

Some  non-tariff  barriers  violate  pro- 
visions of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  We  will  step  up  our 
efforts  to  secure  the  prompt  i-emoval  of 
these  illegal  restrictions. 

Other  non-tariff  barriers  may  not  be 
illegal,  but  they  clearly  hamper  and 
hinder  trade.  Such  bamers  are  found 
in  all  countries;  the  American  Selliiig 
Price  .system  is  an  example  of  one  of  our 
non-tariff  barriers. 

We  have  initiated  a  major  interna- 
tional study  to  assess  the  effect  of  non- 
tariff  bamers  on  world  trade. 

We  have  already  begun  action  in  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
and  other  international  organizations  to 
deal  with  some  of  these  non-tariff  bar- 
riers. 

Efforts  such  as  these  are  an  important 
element  in  our  trade  !X)licy.  All  sides 
must  ba^prepared  to  dismantle  unjusti- 
fied or  lihreasonable  barriers  to  trade. 

Reciprocity  and  fair  play  are  the  es- 
sential .standards  for  international  trade. 
America  will  insist  on  these  conditions 
in  all  our  negotiations  to  lower  non-tariff 
barriers. 

Third,  we  must  develop  a  long-range 
policy  to  guide  American  trade  expan- 
sion through  the  1970's. 

I  have  directed  the  President's  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations  to 
make  an  intensive  study  of  our  future 
trade  requirements  and  needs. 

I  would  hope  that  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  leaders  of  Labor,  Business 
and  Agriculture  will  work  with  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  in  this  effort.  To  help  de- 
velop the  fouiidations  of  a  far-reaching 
policy.  I  will  issue  an  Executive  Order 
that  establishes  a  wide  basis  for  con- 
sultation and  assistance  in  this  impor- 
tant work. 

.^N    EXPANDING    ERA    IN    WORLD    TRADE 

The  proposals  in  this  message  have 
been  shaped  to  one  purpo.se — to  develop 
the  promise  of  an  expanding  era  in  world 
trade. 

We  started  on  this  road  thi'ee  and  a 
half  decades  ago.  In  the  course  of  that 
journey,  the  American  farmer,  the  busi- 
nessman, the  worker  and  the  consumer 
have  benefited. 

The  road  ahead  can  lead  to  new  levels 
of  prosperity  and  achievement  for  the 
American  people.  The  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1968  will  speed  us  on  the  way. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  this  im- 
portant measure  its  prompt  and  favor- 
able consideration. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  Maij  28,  1968. 


iH.  Con.  Res.  782)  providing  for  the  ad- 
journment of  the  two  Houses  from 
Wednesday,  May  29,  1968  to  June  3,  1968. 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolution 


HOUSING     AND    URBAN     DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S,  3497 »  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families,  and  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing  and  ur- 
ban development. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  a.sk  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed   with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered: 
and  the  amendment  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bayh 
is  as  follows : 

On  page  303.  after  line  23.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  1520: 

"SHELTER    FOR    DISASTER    VICTIMS 

"Sec.  1520.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  provide  dwelling  accommodations  for  any 
individual  or  family  whenever  he  deter- 
mines— 

"il)  that  such  individual  or  family  oc- 
cupied a  liome  i  as  an  owner  or  tenant )  which 
was  destroyed  or  damaged  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  uninhabitable,  as  the  result  of  a 
major  disaster  occurring  after  January  1 , 
1968;  and 

"(2)  that  such  action  is  necessary  to  avoid 
severe  hardship  on  the  part  of  such  individ- 
ual family;  and 

"(3)  that  such  owner  or  tenant  cannot 
otherwise  provide  suitable  dwelling  accom- 
modations for  himself  and.  or  his  family. 

"(b)  Such  dwelling  accommodations,  in- 
cluding mobile  homes,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  need,  shall  be  jirovided 
through  iicquisition,  acquisition  and  re- 
habilitation, or  lease.  Dwelling  accommoda- 
tions in  such  housing  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  any  such  individual  or  family  for  such 
period  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  in- 
dividual or  family  to  find  other  decent,  sale, 
and  sanitary  housing  which  is  within  his  or 
its  ability  to  finance.  Rentals  shall  be  es- 
tablished for  such  accommodations,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  President 
may  prescribe  and  shall  take  into  considera- 
tion the  financial  ability  of  the  occupant.  In 
cases  of  financial  hardship,  rentals  may  be 
compromised  or  adjusted  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  twelve  months,  but  in  no  case  shall 
any  such  individual  or  family  be  required  to 
incur  a  monthly  housing  expense  (including 
any  fixed  expense  relating  to  the  amortiza- 
tion of  debt  owing  on  a  hovise  destroyed  or 
damaged  in  a  disaster!  which  is  in  excess  of 
25  per  centum  of  the  individual's  or  family 
monthly  income. 

"(c|  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
spe"t  to,  the  powers  and  duties  conferred 
upon,  him  by  this  section,  the  President 
may — 

"(1)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulation.^: 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  .'iection; 

"  ( 2 )  exercise  such  powers  and  duties  either 
directly  or  through  such  Federal  agency  or 
agencies  as   he  may  designate; 
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"(3)  sell  or  exchange  at  public  or  private 
sale,  or  lease,  any  real  property  acquired  or 
constructed  under  this  section; 

"(4)  obtain  insurance  against  loss  in  con- 
nection with   any  such  real   property; 

"i5l  enter  into  agreements  to  pay  annual 
sums  in  heu  of  taxes  to  any  State  or  local 
taxing  authority  with  respect  to  any  such 
real  property;  and 

■i6i  include  in  any  contract  or  instru- 
ment made  pursuant  to  this  section,  such 
conditions  and  provisions  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion will  be  achieved. 

"(dl  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  are 
authorized   to   be   appropriated." 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  join  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller  I.  who 
has  been  working  with  us.  as  well  as  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire], 
who  has  been  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure 
from  its  inception.  When  a  series  of 
major  disasters,  tornadoes,  and  floods 
de.scended  on  this  country  in  1965.  a 
group  of  Senators  decided  that  the  time 
had  come  to  do  something  about  disaster 
relief  by  way  of  the  various  code.s  afftM:t- 
ing  di.sa.ster  relief  already  on  the  statute 
books.  A  bill  was  introduced  and  enacted 
by  the  Senate  in  July  1965  v.-ithout  a 
di.s.senting  vote.  More  than  a  ye-ar  later, 
the  House,  in  acting  on  this  measure, 
struck  about  half  of  it  from  the  bill. 
There  was  not  enough  time  left  toward 
the  end  of  the  session  to  seek  a  confer- 
ence on  the  bill  so  we  had  to  take  half 
a  loaf  rather  than  none  at  all. 

Senate  bill  438  was  introduced  this 
year,  reported  favorably  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  and  is  on  the  calen- 
dar. One  section  of  that  bill  is  the 
amendment  now  at  the  desk. 

Let  me  read  the  first  section  of  it,  be- 
cause I  think  it  explains  its  .scope  bet- 
ter than  I  could  extemporaneously; 

The  President  is  authorized  to  provide 
dwelling  accommodations  for  any  individual 
or  family  whenever  he  determines — 

1 1 )  that  such  individual  or  family  occu- 
pied a  house  (as  an  owner  or  tenant i  which 
was  destroyed,  or  damaged  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  uninhabitable,  as  the  result  of  a 
major  disaster  occurring  after  January  1. 
1968:  and 

I  2)  that  such  action  is  necessary  to  avoid 
severe  hardship  on  the  part  of  such  indi- 
\  idual  family;  and 

i3)  that  such  owner  or  tenant  cannot 
otherwise  provide  suitable  dwelling  accom- 
modations for  himself  and/or  his  family. 

This  would  permit  the  President  or 
his  authorized  agent  to  provide  tempo- 
rary housing  a:5  a  result  of  disaster?  and 
also  would  allow  flexibility  in  the  pay- 
ment of  rentals  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  year.  This  amendment  is  in  ac- 
cord with  other  provisions  which  char- 
acterize the  low-rent  housing  privileges. 
Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
incomes  of  the  families  involved  whose 
homes  have  been  lost.  It  jcems  to  me, 
as  I  stated  yesterday,  that  in  view  of 
the  attention  we  are  giving  to  disaster 
victims  in  other  nations  to  which  I  do 
not  object,  we  should  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  those  who  are,  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, in  many  States  of  this  Union,  as 
a  result  of  tremendous  floods  and  other 
disasters,   the   victims   of  severe   hard- 


.ships.   Tills  amendment   would   be   one 
small  step  in  that  direction 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  to  provide  additional  .shelter 
for  disaster  victims  would  increase  the 
present  authority  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  basic  needs  of  the 
innocent  victims  of  major  disasters. 

My  amendment  would  permit  the 
President  to  provide  dwelling  accom- 
modations for  any  individual  or  family 
whenever  he  determines  that  such  in- 
dividual or  family  occupied  a  house 
either  as  an  owner  or  tenant,  which  was 
destroyed  or  damaged  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  uninhabitable  as  the  result  of 
a  major  di.saster.  that  .such  owner  or 
tenant  cannot  otherwi.se  provide  .suitable 
dwelling  accommodations  for  himself  or 
his  family,  and  that  such  action  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  severe  hard.ship. 

The  President  could  provide  any 
dwelling  accommodations  nece.s.sary  to 
meet  the  need,  eitlier  thi'ough  acquisition 
or  lease.  Such  dwellings  could  include 
trailer  homes  or  any  other  typo  of  hous- 
inu.  Dwelling  accommodations  in  such 
hou-sing  would  be  made  available  to  any 
such  individual  or  family  for  such  i^eriod 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  in- 
dividual or  family  to  find  other  safe,  de- 
cent, and  sanitary  housing  which  is  with- 
in his  or  its  ability  to  finance. 

Rentals  for  such  accommodations  shall 
be  established  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  President  may  pre- 
.scribe  and  shall  take  into  con.sideration 
the  financial  ability  of  the  occupant.  In 
cases  of  financial  hardship,  rentals  may 
be  compromised  or  adjusted  for  a  ijeiiod 
of  not  to  exceed  12  months,  but  in  no 
ca.se  shall  any  such  individual  or  family 
be  required  to  incur  a  monthly  housing 
expen.se — iiicluding  any  fixed  expense  re- 
lated to  the  amortization  of  debt  owed 
on  a  house  destroyed  or  damaged  in  a 
disaster — which  is  in  excess  of  25  per- 
cent of  the  individuals  or  family's 
monthly  income. 

The  amendment  would  also  authorize 
the  President  to  j^rescribe  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  purposes  and  to  exercise 
these  ixjwers  either  directly  or  through 
such  Federal  agency  or  agencies  as  he 
may  designate.  He  would  ahso  be  empow- 
ered to  sell  or  exchange  any  real  prop- 
erty acquired  or  constructed  by  virtue 
of  this  amendment,  to  obtain  insurance 
against  any  loss  on  the  property,  and  to 
enter  into  agreements  to  pay  annual 
sums  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  any  State  or  local 
government  with  respect  to  such  prop- 
erty. Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  provisions  would  be  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  President,  although  under  i^resent 
law  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
does  have  some  power  to  provide  emer- 
gency shelter  for  disaster  victims,  my  in- 
vestigation of  what  has  happened  in  past 
disasters  and  the  testimony  which  was 
provided  a  Public  Works  Subcommittee 
by  various  witnesses  have  convinced  me 
that  the  authority  .should  be  broadened. 
There  have  been  instances  in  which 
\-ictims  of  disasters  have  experienced 
considerable  delay  in  finding  suitable 
housing  which  could  have  been  avoided 


if  this  amendment  were  in  effect.  When 
a  tornado,  major  flood,  earthquake,  or 
other  disaster  devastates  an  area  there 
should  be  no  legal  obstacle  to  quick  and 
complete  action  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment and  private  agencies  alike  to  bring 
assistance  to  those  who  have  lost  their 
homes. 

In  some  cases  it  might  be  necessary  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  acquire  or 
lease  hou.ses  or  apartments  which   are 
standing  idle  and  which  the  disaster  vic- 
tims  would    not   be   able    to   secure   by 
themselves.  In  particular  I  call  attention 
to  the  provisions  which  would  allow  the 
President  to  fix  rentals  for  such  emer- 
gency housing  which  would  be  in  accord 
with  the  individuals  or  families'  ability 
to   pay.   Conceivably,   in   some   cases   it 
might  be  determined  that  no  rent  .should 
be  charged  for  the  period  of  time  neces- 
sary for  the  disaster  victims  to  reestab- 
lish themselves;  Note  also  that  in  no  case 
would  the  sufferers  be  required  to  pay  a 
monthly   rental   which   would   be  more 
than  25  percent  of  their  total  monthly 
income,  and  that  any  fixed  expen.se  in 
connection   with   a   mortgage   or   other 
debt  on  a  hou.se  destroyed  or  damaged 
in  a  di-saster  would  be  counted  in  the 
monthly  hou.sing  charge. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  would  be  very  helpful  in  as- 
suring that  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  full  power  to  provide  mean- 
ingful housing  relief  to  those  unfortu- 
nate people  who  have  lost  their  homes 
and  ix)ssessions  and  in  many  cases  are 
practically  destitute. 

I  lirge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment; it  was  incorporated  in  S  1861 
which  this  body  pas.sed  on  July  22  1965. 
but  which  was  left  out  when  the  bill  was 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  October  17.  1966.  Tliat  bill  be- 
came Public  Law  98-769.  The  amend- 
ment is  also  section  5  of  S.  438  which  is 
now  No.  1055  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  stated,  follow- 
ing the  disasters  wliich  occurred  3  years 
ago,  which  were  particularly  serious  in 
Indiana  and  Iowa,  but  also  in  several 
other  nearby  States,  legislation  was  in- 
troduced to  tiy  to  make  more  meaningful 
Federal  disaster  relief  legislation.  We 
took  as  our  model  the  Alaska  earthquake 
di-saster  bill  which  was  a  separate  bill 
which  Congress  passed,  going  far  beyond 
traditional  disaster  relief  by  the  Federal 
Government,  in  order  to  cope  with  the 
situation  in  Alaska. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  sev- 
eral other  major  disasters  in  this  coun- 
try. Two  weeks  ago  tomorrow,  one  of  the 
worst  disasters  hit  my  State  of  Iowa, 
Two  .separate  tornadoes  hit  the  cities 
and  vicinities  of  Oelwein  and  Charles 
City.  Iowa. 

On  that  same  day.  mr.ny  other  tor- 
nadoes occurred  in  adjoining  States. 
Hundreds  of  i^eople  ,  had  their  homes 
completely  demolished.  I  visited  the 
areas  of  Oelwein  and  Charles  City  and 
I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  have  never 
.seen  such  serious  disasters  resulting  from 
tornadoes  in  all  my  life. 

When  one  goes  block  after  block  after 
block  with  not  one  structure  standing,  he 
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very  soon  realizes  that  the  people  who 
once  lived  in  those  homes  simply  must 
have  some  emergency  relief. 

There  is  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
have  the  Senate  adopt  S.  438,  which  is 
a  very  comprehensive  bill,  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  B.ayhI  is  the 
prime  sponsor  and  I  am  one  of  it.s  co- 
sponsors.  Because  of  the  immediacy  of 
the  situation  facing  hundreds  of  home- 
less people,  it  was  thought  that  this 
amendment  could  be.  ver\-  pix)perly,  at- 
tached to  the  housing  bill  at  an  appro- 
priate place,  and  earliest  action  would 
be  indicated. 

I  point  out  one  thing  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  as  a  matter  of  clarifying 
the  legislative  history  on  the  bill  and  that 
is,  as  I  read  it,  the  provisions  on  rentals 
would  not  necessarily  be  confined  to  12 
months. 

The  12-month  period,  as  I  understand 
it,  would  relate  to  the  period  of  time  dur- 
ing which  rentals  could  be  compi-omised 
or  adjusted. 
Mr.  BAyh.  Tliat  is  correct. 
Mr.   MILLER.   Now   there   is  another 
provision  in  the  bill  which  is  very  im- 
portant and  that  is  that  where  the  dis- 
aster   victims — where    housing    is    being 
provided,  say,  on  a  leased  basis — will  not 
have  to  pay  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
individual    family    income    by    way    of 
rental.  That  is  on  all  fours  with  the  rent 
subsidy  approach   which  is  on   the  law 
books  and  which  the  Senate  approved  a 
long  time  ago.  I  think  it  is  proper,  be- 
cause  certainly,   those  of   us  who  sup- 
ported the  rent  subsidy  program  recog- 
nize that  people  are  in  need  of  decent 
housing  and   they  may  not   be  able  to 
afford  it,  that  if  it  goes  over  25  percent 
of  their  family  income,  then  real  hard- 
ship is  worked  upon  them.  So,  too.  in  the 
case  of  a  disaster  victim  who  may  not 
be  able  to  find  housing.  If  it  goes  over 
25   percent  of  his   family  income,   then 
disaster  will  be  compounded  on  disaster. 
I  think  the  provision  as  set  forth  in  the 
amendment,  which  is  also  in  the  bill  to 
which  I  referred,  is  very  equitable.  There 
is  ample  precedent  for  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  MILLER.  Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  touched  on 
one  of  the  most  tragic  aspects  of  the 
problem,  from  the  financial  standpoint, 
that  takes  place  in  a  disaster  resulting 
from  a  tornado.  If  it  affects  a  family 
which  has  been  scrupulous  so  far  as  pay- 
ing its  debts  and  trying  to  maintain  a 
good  financial  standing,  a  family  which 
!:as  followed  a  policy  of  investing  its  in- 
come in  bunding  and  paying  for  a  home, 
and  that  family  has  gone  deeply  into 
debt  to  provide  a  good  standard  of  living 
for  the  family,  when  a  tornado  strikes, 
the  family  has  notiiing  left  but  a  big 
hole  in  the  ground  and  still  has  to  pay 
off  the  mortgage.  The  amendment  takes 
into  account  the  double-barreled  prob- 
lem of  trying  to  pay  off  the  old  mortgage 
and  also  building  a  new  house. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  has  brought  this 
matter  out. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  knows  how 
thoroughly  I  agree  with  him. 
There  is  a  provision  in  the  amendment 
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which  states  that  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated. We  understand  that  that  is  what 
is  called  an  open-end  authorization,  but 
there  are  two  thoughts  which  I  wish  to 
state.  I  do  not  believe  the  open  endedness 
of  the  particular  disaster  provisions  will 
be  very  costly.  It  will  be  very  important 
to  those  who  are  covered,  but  it  will  not 
have  nearly  the  impact  that  the  appro- 
priations for  many  other  provisions  from 
the  relief  bill  from  which  this  was  drawn 
for  amendment  purposes  would  have. 

Second.  I  do  not  know  when  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Congress,  should  feel  more 
compelled  to  authorize  something  like 
this  than  when  we  have  hardships  visited 
on  people  following  a  disaster.  I  think  the 
people  affected  by  this  provision  will  bless 
Congress  lor  enacting  this  legislation 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  good  amendment.  It  pa.s.sed  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  in  1965.  As  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  said  so  well,  it  will  not 
be  much  of  a  burden  in  the  provisions 
respecting  rental  payments  for  victims  of 
these  disasters. 

I  am  willing  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment  on  our 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana, 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without 
the  time  being  taken  from  either  side 
Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  re.scinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


standing  and  also  the  perseverance  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  in 
my  opinion  we  would  not  have  that  bill 
on  the  statute  books  today. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  make  my 
Views  known,  to  tell  the  Senate  how  I  feel 
and  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due, 
to  the  Senator  who  has  worked  long! 
hard,  and  so  successfully  to  obtain  the 
type  of  consumer  protection  legislation 
which  is  now  on  the  statute  books. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  l  minute.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  his  most 
generous  and  most  undeserved  state- 
ment. I  deeply  appreciate  it.  There  is  no 
man  in  the  Senate  whose  approval  I 
would  rather  have  than  that  of  Mike 
Mansfield.  I  join  him  in  saying  that 
former  Senator  Douglas  deserves  a  whale 
of  a  lot  of  credit  for  having  persisted  for 
7  long  years  to  bring  that  legislation 
to  fruition. 
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TRUTH   IN   LENDING— TRIBUTE   TO 
SENATOR  PROXMIRE 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
long  as  there  is  a  temporary-  hiatus  in  the 
proceedings,  I  wish  to  take  this  occasion 
to  express  my  admiration  and  respect  for 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  PROXMIRE].  I  do  so  not  only  on 
the  basis  of  the  work  which  he  performs 
daily  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  com- 
mittee, and  elsewhere,  but  because  if  it 
were  not  for  the  efforts  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin,  we 
would  not  have  a  truth-in-lending  law  at 
this  time. 

I  realize  full  well  that  the  initial  credit 
for  introducing  the  measure  and  per- 
severing in  its  behalf  down  through  the 
years  goes  to  our  former  colleague,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr 
Douglas,  but  I  do  think  that  credit  should 
be  given  where  credit  is  due,  and  I  think 
it  should  be  said  for  the  Record  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  flexibility  and  the  under- 


The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  i.s.  3497'  to  assist  in  the 
provision  of  housing  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families,  and  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing  and 
urban  development. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  84.  line  8.  strike  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (6i   and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  '•;   and":   and  add  a  new  paragraph 
as  follows: 

■•  (  7 )  include,  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible, 
the  employment  of  new  and  improved  tech- 
nology, techniques,  materials,  and  methods  in 
housing  construction,  rehabilitation,  and 
n.aintenance  under  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  cost 
of  such  construction,  rehabilitation,  and 
maintenance,  and  stimulating  the  Increased 
and  sustained  production  of  housing  under 
such  programs." 

On  page  289.  after  line  18.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"lO  Section  1010  (a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

"(li  by  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11: 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
':   and':  and 

"(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"  '(3)  require,  to  the  greatest  extent  feasi- 
ble, the  employment  of  new  and  improved 
technology,  techniques,  mate  '  ils,  and  meth- 
ods in  housing  construction,  rehabilitation, 
and  m.aintenance  under  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  with  a  view  to  reducing  the 
cost  of  such  construction,  rehabilitation,  and 
maintenance,  and  stimulating  the  increased 
and  sustained  production  of  housing  under 
such  programs.'  " 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  was  de- 
lighted that,  a  few  minutes  ago,  the 
Senate  adopted  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  It 
bears  on  our  desire  that,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  we  seek,  if  you 
will,  to  modernize  the  techniques  of 
building  construction. 

All  of  us  recognize  the  enormous  un- 
met needs  of  housing  in  this  country  and 
the  fact  that  in  many  areas  we  are  build- 
ing houses  now  as  we  did  when  grand- 
father was  building  them;  that  to  meet 
the  needs  will  require  not  alone  mass 
construction  but,  I  suggest,  dramatic  new 
techniques. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  now 
pending  is  to  require,  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent feasible,  the  employment  of  new 
techniques  and  new  methods. 

Some  time  ago  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  held  hearings 
on  new  technology.  It  is  clear  that  there 
are  dramatic  new  methods — some  of 
them,  indeed,  now  used  in  Europe — 
which  could  bring  us  much  closer  to  the 
day  which  is  the  goal  all  of  us  share; 
namely,  adequate  housing  for  the  people 
of  this  country.  It  is  a  goal  difficult  to 
reach,  but  I  think  the  day  will  be  ad- 
vanced by  this  type  of  amendment.  I 
would  hope  very  much  we  might  add  to 
the  bill  this  proposal. 

The  goal  of  the  bill  before  us — the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968— and  I  am  sure  of  most  of  us  in 
this  Chamber  is  to  see  that  every  Ameri- 
can soon  has  a  decent  place  in  v\hich  to 
live. 

In  many  ways,  the  bill  simply  attempts 
to  assist  the  poorer  members  of  our  so- 
ciety the  way  the  FHA  has  helped  the 
middle  class. 

In  light  of  the  goal.  I  have  proposed 
an  amendment  which  I  think  will  help  us 
provide  that  housing  faster — and  cheap- 
er— than  we  would  under  traditional 
methods.  I  am  dehghted  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire]  has  just  been  agreed  to  and  I 
suggest  my  amendment  will  be  a  useful 
addition  in  this  area. 

At  this  moment  our  housing  industry 
is  struggling  to  provide  1.5  million  new 
units  a  year.  Yet  as  a  minimal  require- 
ment we  must  build  25  million  units  i!i 
the  next  10  years.  Six  million  of  them 
.should  be  low-cost  units. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Antitru.st 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee.  I  have 
been  well  instructed  on  the  fear  European 
nations  have  about  our  companies  pene- 
trating their  markets.  Supposedly,  the 
size  of  our  corporations  gives  them  some 
pause,  our  efficiency  a  little  also.  But 
the  real  advantage  we  have  over  Eu- 
rope— as  seen  from  ove.seas — is  our 
technolog:y. 

Is  it  not  ironic,  then,  that  the  greatest 
technological  nation  in  the  world  today 
faces  an  acute  hoiusing  shortage  while 
Europe  put  technology  to  work  to  solve 
hers  20  years  ago? 

Adding  to  the  irony  is  that  we  do  have 
the  know-how,  as  one  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  says  a  lot  these  days,  "to 
do  better."  We  have  the  technology.  We 
could  be  building  cities  with  It  now. 


Today  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  re- 
leased Its  hearings  on  new  technology, 
^hich  incjuded  testimony  on  some  of  the 
methods  for  erecting  housing  faster — 
and  considerably  cheaper — than  pres- 
ently. We  heard  about  new  tcclmiques 
and  materials  which  could  revolutionize 
our  building  industry.  Factory  produc- 
tion of  homes  and  apartment  compo- 
nents which  are  a.'^sembled  on  site  is  one 
key  to  the  program. 

Imagine  a  home  made  of  molded  plas- 
tic room.s— 24  by  9  feet — each  of  which 
can  be  a.ssembled  onsite  in  one-half 
hour.  Bath  fixtures — even  closets — could 
be  molded  into  the  units  at  the  factory. 
Or  an  apartment  buildina  built  with 
liberglass  panels  with  plumbing  and 
electrical  systems  plugged  in  as  units. 
Or  houses  built  of  prestressed  concrete 
boxes  fit  together  like  a  ciiild's  building- 
block  hou.se.  Or  an  aerosol  heat-electric 
130wer  generator  which — to  somewhat 
simplify— converts  heat  directly  to  elec- 
ti  icily.  It  makes  u.se  of  the  forces  of  na- 
ture by  "bottling  a  tliunderstorm"  in 
that,  like  liihtnina.  it  draws  electricity 
from  minute  droplets  ol  water.  Or,  of 
being  able  to  eliminate  all  size  of  con- 
.•^iruction  lumber  except  the  2  by  4  by 
causing  those  to  incrca.se  strength  equal 
to.  say  a  2  by  12. 

The  possibilities  are  endle.ss. 

.'V  count;-y  club  in  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  is 
using  a  45-foot  diameter  dome  build- 
ing— molded  of  foam  plastic  and  erected 
by  two  men  in  12  hour.s — as  a  temporary 
clubhou.se.  This  was  built  as  part  of  a 
University  of  Michigan  experiment  with 
disposable  housing.  The  foam  dome  will 
last  up  to  3  years — or  lonser  if  a  sec- 
ond protective  coatin'r  is  applied. 

While  disposable  housing  may  not  be 
with  us  soon,  it  raises  interesting  possi- 
bilities for  instant  urban  renewal — 
eliminating  slums  the  niinut*  they  begin 
to  develop. 

In  Reston.  Va..  they  are  experimenting 
with  u.sing  mobile  homes — one  on  top  of 
another — to  produce  two-stoi-y  apart- 
ments. In  Sea.side.  Calif.,  they  are  .study- 
ing the  po.ssibility  of  erecting  a  frame 
for  a  high-rise  apartment  and  "plugging 
in"  mobile  homes  as  the  living  units. 

This  list  could  eo  on  and  on. 

But  each  addition  raises  the  same 
question:  Why  are  our  people  living  in 
slums  and  squalor?  Why  are  we  25  mil- 
lion housing  units  short?  Why  is  not  this 
new  technology  at  work  cutting  the  ever- 
increasing  cost  of  building  a  home  for 
you  and  me? 

Getting  these  homes  out  of  the  engi- 
neering shops  and  onto  the  lots  calls  for 
a  revolution  in  the  methods  of  building. 
It  calls  for  further  research  and  develop- 
ment outlays.  It  calls  for  additional  capi- 
tal expen.ses  for  tooling. 

But  for  these  outlays  to  be  made,  there 
must  be  a  market  for  the  products. 

Because  6  million  of  the  units  we  need 
in  the  next  in  years  are  for  tho.se  who 
cannot  carry  the  full  load  of  purchase  or 
rent  themselves,  the  Government  is  al- 
ready in  the  position  to  guarantee  a  mar- 
ket. 

What  we  must  do,  then,  is  see  that  this 
market  is  used  to  put  the  new  technology 
to   work.    We   must   draw   performance 


standards  and  timetables  designed  to 
bring  new  technology  out  of  the  experi- 
mental labs  and  onto  the  site. 

In  effect,  this  type  of  governmental 
need  can  give  the  impetus  to  new  tech- 
nology in  the  building  industry  that  it 
gave  to  space  and  defense  projects. 

But  devclopin.g  a  ma-ss  market  will  not 
be  enough.  We  must  ahso  get  rid  of  the 
restrictive  practices  of  building  codes, 
outmoded  zoning  regulations,  and  iwliti- 
cal  constraints  that  inhibit  innovation 
and  preclude  progress. 

The  country  that  invented  ma.ss  pro- 
duction can  no  longer  tolerate  only 
tailomiaking  in  its  housing. 

There  is  no  question  technology  can 
:':ve  us  housing  faster.  France  recently 
put  up  a  five-story,  40-unit  apartment 
building  in  9  working  days.  The  tenants 
moved  in  15  days  later. 

There  is  little  question  tliat  costs  can 
be  brought  down.  We  average  .$14  to  S16 
a  .square  foot  now  for  multiunit  hous- 
iivi.  Costs  quoted  under  new  technology 
generally  fall  more  in  the  $7  to  $9  range. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  can  avoid 
.sameness  and  monotony  in  architecture. 
The  examples  I  cited  are  only  a  small 
sampling  of  the  variety  of  jjossibilities 
today.  Who  knows  what  will  be  developed 
tomorrow? 

There  is  no  question  the  building  in- 
dustry would  boom.  At  least  they  v.ould 
be  able  to  fill  the  demands  tliat  thus  far 
are  annually  unmet. 

There  is  no  question  that  labor  v.ill 
benefit.  Today  we  have  a  .^I'r'.-ius  slnit- 
a';e  of  .skilled  workmen  for  the  bii  Iduig 
trades.  Wor.se,  the  ones  we  have  are  lim- 
ited to  working  about  1.400  liouis  a  year 
because  of  snow,  .sleet,  rain,  and  extreme 
(.  ili.  Weather  conditions  will  not  affect 
factory  in-oduction. 

And  there  is  no  question  thPt  putting 
new  technolo.gy  \.-\  work  in  building  l.jw- 
co.st  and  mndfrate-priced  liousing  will 
benefit  all  consumers.  Obviou.siy,  once 
the  technolot:y  is  on  the  maiket.  it  will 
be  beneficial  to  all  building.  For  example, 
the  unit  bathrooms,  develojjed  as  jwrt  of 
the  show-stopping  Habitat  for  Expo,  are 
now  on  the  market  for  all  consumers. 

With  all  the.se  arguments  in  favor,  only 
one  question  remains:  Whnt  are  we  wait- 
ine  for? 

If  the  prophets  of  doom  are  not  going 
to  still  be  rubbing  their  hands  in  glee  5 
years  from  now,  that  is  a  question  we  had 
better  answer  with  "We  are  throuEh 
waiting."  Or.  to  paraphrase  a  cry  of  the 
day.  "New  technology  now." 

This  pending  bill  provides  for  Govern- 
ment assistance  to  build  1.2  million  low- 
cost  housing  units  in  the  next  3  years. 

This  is  great.  But  I  think  we  must  go 
further. 

Therefore.  I  propose  the  adding  of  my 
amendment  which  would  direct  the  prop- 
er Federal  agencies  to  insist  on  the  u.se 
of  all  new  technology  which  is  feasible. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  put  these  tech- 
nologies to  work  if  we  are  to  get  away 
from  the  slow  and  tedious  efforts  of  the 
past  in  housing — and  if  we  are  to  get 
full  value  from  the  taxpayers'  dollars. 

Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Walter  Washington  last  week  put  the 
right  edge  of  urgency  on  the  situation 
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when  he  outlined  proposals  for  rebuild- 
ing the  Nation's  Capital.  Plans,  he  said, 
must  be  ready  in  100  days.  Building  can 
then  start  in  the  fall. 

That  rebuilding  must  use  the  best  tech- 
nology now  available  and  we  must  make 
it  clear  that  the  Government  will  con- 
tinue to  encourage  technological  develop- 
ment in  housing. 

Given  that  market  guarantee,  I  feel 
that  in  a  few  years  this  country  can  have 
what  none  of  us  have  ever  seen — beauti- 
ful cities.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  discussed  with  the 
staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of 
thp  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
I  believe  it  is  a  good  amendment  I  think 
every  Senator  should  certainly  support 
its  basic  thrust,  which  is  to  provide  for 
technological  improvement  in  housing — 
the  only  way  we  can  possibly  get  the 
enoi-mous  cost  of  housing  down — and  I 
am  happy,  not  only  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment, but  to  do  .so  with  enthusiasm. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thmk  it  is  a  highly  con- 
structive amendment.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  having  offered 
It,  and  I  am  happy  to  accept  it  on  behalf 
of  Che  minority. 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
port.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro   tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  ot  a  quorom  without  the  time 
for  the  quomm  call  being  charged  to 
either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
•the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  :t  is  .so  ordered. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legisl.mive  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  in 
behalf  of  himself  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  Mr.  Miller  I .  proposes  an  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

On  page  180  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following  new  section  1004: 

"FEDER.M.     LOAN-     .\DJtJSTMENTS 

"Sec  1004.  In  the  administration  of  sub- 
title III  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  .Act  of  1961.  relating  to  emer- 
gency loans,  any  application  for  a  loan  there- 
under in  an  amount  of  $30,000  or  less  mav 


be  granted  If  such  loan  is  for  the  repair,  re- 
habilitation, or  replacement  of  property 
seriously  damaged  or  destroyed  as  the  result 
of  a  major  disaster,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds 
that  the  required  financial  assistance  can  be 
met  by  private,  cooperative,  or  other  respKDn- 
sible  sources  (Including  loans  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to  make 
or  insure  under  any  other  provision  of  law) ." 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like 
to  modify  my  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  Senator  has  that  right. 

Mr,  BAYH.  I  modify  my  amendment 
to  insert,  on  line  7,  after  the  word  'dis- 
aster," the  woi-ds  "occurring  aft*r  Jan- 
uai-y  1,  1968,"  to  conform  to  a  similar 
provision  in  the  amendment  previously 
agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  so  modi- 
fied, 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  tho.se  of  us 
who  have  had  personal  experience  with 
this  matter,  including  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  as  well  as  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, who  has  been  interested  in  this 
matter  for  a  long  time,  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  who  was  one  of  the 
original  sponsors  of  the  disaster  relief 
bills  of  1965  and  1967,  know  that  it  does 
not  do  any  good  for  a  bill  or  a  statute 
to  provide  relief  unless,  when  a  person 
y^oes  in  to  apply  for  it,  he  can  qualify. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  think  the  best 
way  to  describe  what  we  are  getting  at 
here — and  I  shall  offer  another  amend- 
ment immediately  following  this  one, 
which  would  similarly  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act — is  by  illustration. 

If  there  are  two  houses,  side  by  side, 
house  A  owned  by  a  man  who  is  finan- 
cially responsible  and,  because  he  has 
worked  hard  to  pay  his  bills,  has  a  re- 
spectable credit  rating,  and  house  B, 
owned  by  a  ne"er-do-well  who  has  not 
bothered  to  pay  his  bills  and  so  has  a 
poor  credit  rating,  if  both  those  houses 
are  damaged  equally,  partially  or  total- 
ly, the  present  law  has  the  unconscion- 
able result  that  the  man  who  is  the  ne'er- 
do-well,  who  does  not  pay  his  bills,  can 
now  qualify  under  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  or  the  Small  Business 
Administration  for  3-percent  disaster 
loans.  But  the  fellow  who  has  paid  his 
bills  and  has  a  good  credit  rating  must 
go  to  a  local  bank  and  get  his  money  at  a 
7-  or  8-percent  rate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  event  of  a 
disaster — not  in  the  normal  course  of 
doing  business — we  ought  to  treat  every- 
body exactly  alike,  even  if  they  might 
have  credit  available  to  them.  I  do  not 
think  they  should  be  penalized  because 
they  have  paid  their  bills. 

Thus,  under  limitations  not  to  exceed 
530,000  of  serious  damage  resulting  from 
a  major  disaster,  this  amendment  would 
remove  the  requirement  which  restricts 
it  to  ne'er-do-wells  and  people  who  do 
not  have  a  good  credit  rating. 

Mr.  MILLER.   Mr.  President,  I  thor- 
oughly subscribe  to  what  my  colleague 
has    said    about    the    measure    and    its 
purpose  and  intent. 
I  would  like  to  tmderscore  the  policy 


lying  behind  the  amendment,  and  that  is 
that  we  wish  to  treat  disaster  victims 
equally.  If  disaster  victim  "A"  can  ob- 
tain a  loan  for  3  percent,  disaster  vic- 
tim "B"  should  also  be  able  to  obtain 
a  loan  for  3  percent. 

Furthermore,  the  loan  should  be  made 
in  the  event  of  serious  damage.  We  are 
not  interested  in  covering  minor  repairs, 
although  it  is  granted  that  if  those 
damages  occur  from  a  disaster,  it  does 
constitute  a  hardship.  We  are  trying  to 
cover  the  truly  disa.strous  situations  oc- 
curring in  the  course  of  a  major  disaster 
involving  serious  damage  or  de.struction 
of  property. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  mo.st  equita- 
ble, and  inasmuch  as  we  have  tried  to 
limit  the  coverage  to  disasters  occurring 
after  January  1.  1968.  I  again  suggest 
that  this  will  not  have  a  severe  impact 
on  the  budget  at  all. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
yield  my.self  1  minute. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  pending  amend- 
ment is  a  real  improvement  on  the  basic 
provision  in  the  measure  I  offered  sev- 
eral years  ago  I  am  delighted  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr,  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
All  time  having  expired,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentaiT  inquiiy.  All  time  having  expired, 
may  I  seek  permission  to  revise  my 
amendment  and  incorporate  a  second 
amendment  which  the  sponsor  of  the 
measure  suggests  would  be  a  more  ex- 
peditious way  to  deal  with  the  matter? 
I  had  earlier  stated  that  we  were  going 
to  treat  the  two  amendments  applying 
to  FHA  and  SBA  in  the  same  way. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  has  expired.  When  the 
Senator  offers  his  other  amendment, 
there  will  then  be  an  hour  time  limita- 
tion on  that  amendment. 

The   question   is   on   agreeing   to   the 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 

be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],  offers  an  amendment: 
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On  page  83  between  lines  3  and  4.  insert 
the  following  new  section  318: 

"FEDERAL    LOAN    ADJI'STMENTS 

■'Sec.  318  In  the  admliiistratlon  of  the 
disaster  loan  program  under  section  7(bi  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  any  application  for 
a  loan  thereunder  in  an  amount  of  $30,000 
or  less  in  the  case  of  u  homeowner,  or  $100.- 

000  or  less  in  the  case  uf  a  business  concerii, 
may  be  granted,  if  such  a  loan  is  for  the  re- 
pair, rehabilitation,  or  replacement  of  prop- 
erty seriously  damaged  or  destroyed  as  the 
result  of  a  major  disaster,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  required  financial  assistance  is 
otherwise  available  from  private  sources." 

Mr,  JAVITS,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  now  contemplating  extending 
the  provision  to  cover  riot-torn  areas? 

1  had  an  amendment  to  the  bill  contain- 
ing a  provision  along  the  same  line.  I 
understand  that  it  was  involved  in  quite 
a  controversy  yesterday  when  I  was.  un- 
fortunately, not  present  on  the  floor. 
However,  because  I  am  .so  anxious  to  see 
a  housing  bill  passed,  I  was  not  going  to 
raise  the  matter  within  this  context. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
has  related  this  measure  to  the  SBA,  I 
should  like  to  clear  up  the  matter. 

Mr.  BAYH.  In  my  judgment,  in  view  of 
the  rather  extended  debate  yesterday 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia, 
the  Senate  removed  from  the  disaster 
provisions  the  funds  for  the  public  .sec- 
tor. Those  would  be  handled  under  OEP, 
but  we  would  maintain  the  funds  under 
FHA.  Urban  Renewal,  and  SBA.  So.  this 
amendment  would  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  matter.  A  person  in  a  riot-torn  area 
would  be  eligible  for  disaster  assistance 
under  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Would  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  Administrator  have 
to  declare  a  disaster  area  before  that 
could  be  done? 

Mr,  BAYH,  The  Senator  is  correct, 

Mr.  JA\TTS,  He  still  would  have  to  do 
that? 

Mr,  BAYH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  does  not  dis- 
turb that  structure  at  all, 

Mr.  BAYH.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  How  does  the  pending 
amendment  affect  the  matter? 

Mr.  BAYH.  My  amendment  would  per- 
mit the  same  thing  for  small  business 
disaster  loans  that  we  i^ermitted  by  the 
previous  amendment  for  Farm  Home  Ad- 
ministration loans.  To  say  that  a  person 
having  access  or  not  having  access  to 
other  means  of  financing  can  be  removed 
in  the  event  of  disaster 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  We  are  only  deaUng  with 
it  in  that  respect  and  not  going  into  the 
broader  question  of  riot-torn  areas. 

Mr.  BAYH.  No.  We  are  removing,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  the  man  who  has  a 
going  business  and  has  paid  his  bills,  so 
that  a  good  businessman  will  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  a  bad  businessman 
v,-ho  does  not  pay  his  bills.  If  they  are 
both  covered,  they  could  both  go  in  and 
qualify  for  a  3-percent  loan.  However, 
otherwise  the  good  businessman  could 
not  do  so. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  kind  of  a  disaster 
does  the  Senator  refer  to? 

Mr.  BAYH.  A  maior  disaster, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  BAYH.  One  that  is  declared  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  by  the 
Small  Busine.ss  Administration. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Whatever  they  declared 
to  be  a  major  disaster  would  be  a  major 
disaster? 

Mr.  BAYH.  No.  It  requires  consulta- 
tion with  and  request  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State.  It  does  not  change  the  ground- 
work or  the  frame  of  reference  we  were 
discussing  yesterday  as  to  whether  it 
qualifies  as  a  di.saster.  It  would  depend 
upon  it  being  declared  a  major  disaster 
area  by  the  Director  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  or  the  President. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  But  he  has  no  guide- 
lines really,  now,  except  the  words  "ma- 
.lor  disaster." 

Mr.  BAYH.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  does  not  have  to  be 
a  natural  disa.ster.  It  can  be  a  man- 
inarie  disaster  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct.  I 
thought  we  had  discus.sed  that  point 
yesterday  and  had  reached  general 
agreemertt  that  we  were  goina  to  differ- 
entiate. The  compromi.se  said  that  we 
would  not  iiermit  funds  from  the  disa-ster 
relief  fund  to  go  to  public  facilities,  but 
that  we  would  permit  funds  for  local 
Small  Bu.sine.ss  and  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration loans. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator  in- 
tend to  include  di.sa.sters  cau.sed  by  riots? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  intend  to.  but  I  am 
addressing  this  proposal  to  the  Senate  as 
a  result  of  the  experience  we  had  in  In- 
diana in  1965,  when  140  lives  were  lost 
and  large  areas  were  laid  wa,ste.  Only 
part  of  those  who  suffered  losses  were 
told  by  the  Small  Busine.ss  Admini.stra- 
lion  that  they  would  qualify.  Some  of 
them  would  qualify  and  some  would  not. 
The  ones  who  would  not  qualify  were 
able  to  t;et  a.ssistance  from  private  credit 
.sources.  The  ones  who  iJaid  their  debts 
and  iiad  cvcrythmu  in  good  shaiDC  at  the 
bank  were  discriminated  against. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  was  the  nature  of 
that  disaster? 

Mr  BAYH.  A  tornado.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  the  same  situation  in  his 
State  now  with  respect  to  floods. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  ha\e  a  settled  pol- 
icy on  that,  and  I  understand  it  has 
worked  well. 

My  point  is  that  we  arc  trying  to  leg- 
islate on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  by 
amendments,  in  a  matter  such  as  civil 
disorders  and  riots.  It  should  not  be  done 
in  that  way  but  should  be  worked  out  by 
,some  committee.  I  believe  the  Senator 
should  exclude  that  from  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  This  is  the  identical  word- 
ing of  one  .section  of  a  bill  that  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  a  year  ago  without 
a  dissentina  vote.  The  same  language 
is  al.so  part  of  the  disaster  relief  bill  that 
has  been  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  is  now  on  the  calen- 
dar—S.  438. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Why  not  rely  upon  the 
bill  that  was  pa.ssed  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Because  the  House  took  out 
the  language. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  shows  that  there 
has  not  been  a  meeting  of  minds  as  to 
the  law. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Missis.sippi  does  not  always  agree  with 
what  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives do. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  not  trying  to  de- 
feat the  provision  for  a  natural  disaster, 
and  I  am  willing  to  go  into  the  other 
aspect  as  much  as  any  other  Senator. 
But  common.sense  tells  me  that  we  should 
have  a  system  and  it  should  be  worked 
out  by  someone  who  knows  the  subject. 
I  do  not  know  much  about  it.  But  if  we 
try  to  legislate  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  order  to  take  care  of  riots,  without 
havine  some  hearings,  I  believe  we  make 
our.selves  look  ridiculous. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr  President,  1  .should 
like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi that  this  proposal  has  to  do  only 
with  major  di.sa,sters  which  have  t)een  so 
declared  and  found  by  the  Governor  of 
a  State. 

Furthermore,  it  is  limited  to  loans, 
and  only  to  those  who  are  the  victims  of 
the  di-saster.  The  only  thing  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  here  is  to  provide  that  if 
disaster  victim  A  can  get  a  3-percent 
loan,  then  di.saster  nctim  B  can  get  a 
3-ijercent  loan. 

I  will  guess  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  accept  this  amendment, 
because  it  is  to  cover  only  the  victims 
of  a  major  di.saster. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  it  include  riots, 
disasters  cau.sed  by  riots? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  say  that  if  the 
Governor  of  a  State  found  that  there 
was  a  major  disaster  as  the  result  of  a 
riot,  it  would  be  covered. 

Mr,  STENNIS,  Why  not  spell  it  out 
and  put  that  in  the  amendment,  rather 
than  leave  it  to  various  Governors? 

Mr.  MILLER.  This  has  to  be  unified  by 
a  finding  in  Washington.  The  Govemor 
declares  it.  but  it  has  to  be  supported  by 
a  finding  in  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  and  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  So  the  unification  would 
occur  in  Washington.  Simply  becau.se  a 
Governor  says  it  is  a  major  di.saster 
does  not  make  it  so.  but  he  must  do  that 
first.  So  most  of  these  cases  would  never 
get  to  Washington 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  know  how  thorough 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  is.  I  ask  -whether 
his  purpose  is  to  continue  the  pre.sent 
law  as  to  natural  disasters,  or  is  it  his 
13urpose  to  include  riots  and  arson 
disa.sters? 

Mr.  MILLER  In  response  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi.  I  point  out  that  two 
of  the  worst  tornado  disasters  in  the 
historj'  of  my  State  occurred  just  2  weeks 
ago  tomorrow  This  is  the  reason  for  the 
urgency  in  .seeking  to  amend  the  bill  to 
cover  that.  Several  other  disasters  iiir 
adjacent  States  in  the  same  fashion  2 
weeks  ago  tomorrow.  So  what  we  had  in 
mind,  because  of  the  urgency,  was  to  take 
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care  of  urgent  disaster  situations,  with 
hundreds  of  people  homeless  and  their 
businesses  gone. 

As  to  whether  or  not  a  major  disaster 
would  include  a  riot,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
the  legislative  history  would  be  whatever 
the  legislative  intent  was  at  the  time 
the  disaster  relief  legislation  was  passed 
by  Congress  years  ago.  long  before  I 
began  my  service  in  the  Senate,  and 
when  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  must 
have  been  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAYH  There  was  a  lengthy  col- 
loquy yesterday  in  connection  with  this 
matter,  and  I  thought  we  had  reached  a 
general  agreement  that  would  draw  the 
line  on  this  matter.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  was  worried  about  depleting  the 
public  disa,<;ter  funds,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  bill  would  not  cover  this  aspect 
although  some  Senators  felt  that  it 
should  be  covered  in  the  case  of  a  riot: 
but  so  far  as  loans — not  grants — were 
concerned  under  small  business  and 
other  disaster  provisions,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  hM  would  permit  them  if  it  was 
a  major  disaster,  man-made  or  natural. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  it  not  true  that,  ac- 
tually, the  Senator's  amendment  does 
not  address  itself  to  whether  or  not  a  riot 
is  a  natural  disaster?  It  does  not  change 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  riot  is  a 
natural  di.saster. 

What  they  are  tn,'ing  to  do  is  to  estab- 
lish a  degree  of  equality  and  clarification 
for  benefits  between  and  among  people. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Take  the  situation  of  a 
riot — which  concerns  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi — in  a  liven  city  having  ad- 
jacent small  businesses  on  adjacent  cor- 
ners. One  of  them  is  well  run  and  the 
man  is  scrupulous  about  paying  his  bills. 
The  other  fellow,  on  the  other  corn^'r, 
does  not  wori-y  about  paying  his  bills. 
The  bill  collector  is  hounding  him  all  the 
time.  The  way  the  bill  is  presently  writ- 
ten, if  a  riot  hits  that  area  and  both 
those  buildings  are  burned  down,  the  fel- 
low who  has  not  paid  his  bills  can,  under 
existing  law.  obtain  3-percent  disaster 
loans,  whereas  the  other  fellow,  hit  by 
the  same  disaster,  carmot  qualify.  This 
seems  unjust  to  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator's  artru- 
ment  is  that  there  is  already  sufficient 
law  to  cover  the  riot  disaster? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  that  agreed  to  by 
the  committee:'  Is  that  the  committee's 
concept  of  the  present  law? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  action  yesterday 
went  to  that  piint.  when  we  voted  on  the 
amendment  follcwmg  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from.  Georuia. 

Mr  TOWER.  In  other  words,  this  does 
not  change  the  question  that  has  already 
been  resolved  as  of  yesterday,  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  riot  is  a  natural 
disaster. 

Mr.  BAYH  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Senator  Bayh  and  Sen- 
ator Miller  are  suggesting  that  it  is  not 
fair  for  a  man  with  a  good  credit  rating 
to  be  ineligible  for  this  aid,  to  force  him 
to  borrow  money  at  7  percent,  while  the 
fellow  who  is  a  poor  credit  risk  and 
cannot  borrow  money  at  the  bank  gets 
the  Government  benefit. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  see  that  distinction 
clearly.  I  believe  we  should  insert  here 
whether  or  not  a  riot  disaster  would  be 
included.  If  we  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  included,  how  would  the  Government 
know  and  how  would  an  administrator 
know?  It  should  be  spelled  out  one  way 
or  the  other. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Symington  in  the  chair  i.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case!,  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  amendment,  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"ASSISTANCE    FOR    CONTRACTOR.S     IN    FULFILLING 
BONDING    REQUIREMENTS 

•'Sec.  1520.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
tJrban  Development,  in  cooperation  with  the 
private  bonding  industry,  shall  develop  a  plan 
for  the  establishment  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date  of  a  program  to  assist  any  private 
contractor  who  is  qualified  to  bid  on  and 
perform  public  and  private  contracts  to  ob- 
tain the  requisite  bonding  on  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions.  Within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  .^ct.  the 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning the  plan  developed  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  shall  recommend  to  the  Congress 
such  legislation  .is  he  deems  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  carry  out  such  plan." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minut€s. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  absolutely  certain  that  both  these 
amendments  have  the  same  effective 
dates.  We  talked  about  it.  and  then  we 
got  into  the  colloquy  about  the  riots:  and 
I  am  not  certain  that  the  Chair  revised 
my  amendment  on  page  8  to  make  it 
read,  following  the  word  "disaster,"  "oc- 
curring after  January  1,  1968." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  effective  date  be  accepted 
in  both  of  those  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  was  accepted  in 
the  first  amendment. 

Mr  BAYH.  It  was  accepted  in  the  first 
amendment,  but  I  am  not  certain 
whether  the  clerk  has  it  in  the  second 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection:'  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
intend  and  I  hope  I  .shall  not  have  to 
press  this  amendment  because  of  the 
situation  which  I  shall  explain. 


The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
direct  attention  to  a  problem  which  con- 
cerns small  busines.ses.  especially  small 
busines.ses  in  which  minority  groups,  and 
Negroes  particularly,  .seek  to  engage,  due 
to  their  inability  to  get  a  bond,  especially 
in  the  building  business,  where  the  person 
is  a  contractor.  Unless  a  contractor  can 
procure  a  bond  he  finds  it  difficult  to  bid 
on  a  job  of  any  appreciable  size. 

Facts  and  figures  indicate  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  Negro  contractor-builders 
have  been  unable  to  get  bonds.  Facts  and 
figures  aLso  sliow  that  a  great  many  of 
them  at  one  time  or  another  had  to  com- 
plete jobs  as  subcontractors  for  another 
per.son  because  they  were  luiable  to  get 
bonds  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  trying  to  build 
up  the  self-sufficiency  and  entreprenur- 
ial  skill  of  people  in  that  category,  we 
should  provide  some  means  in  the  Fed- 
eral program  to  deal  with  underwriting, 
on  a  reinsurance  basis,  the  opportunity 
for  such  contractors  to  get  bonds. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  CaseI.  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  to  devise  a  plan  to  deal 
with  that  problem  and  to  submit  such  a 
plan  in  6  months. 

I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Percy!,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  al.so  had  prepared 
legislation  on  this  subject.  I  have  also 
prepared  legislation  on  this  .subject.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  commit- 
tee. I  understand,  prefer  to  deal  with 
this  matter  on  the  basis  of  hearings,  at 
v.-hich  the  Secretary  would  testify,  I  un- 
derstand that  it  is  preferred  that  we  not 
latch  this  proposal  onto  the  law  now. 
I  understand  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois prefers  the  committee  hearing 
route. 

Mr.  President.  I  admire  so  much  what 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  fMr.  Percy] 
has  done  in  this  field  that  I  am  not  in- 
clined to  press  my  amendment  on  this 
basis  in  view  of  his  views. 

I  have  introduced  my  proposal.  He  has 
his  proposal.  I  understand  that  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  will  assure  us  of  their 
early  consideration  in  hearings  on  the 
subject. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York,  e'^en  though  he  is  not 
now  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

As  he  has  done  so  frequently  in  the 
past,  today  he  is  anticipating  many  of 
our  great  human  needs.  I  commend  him 
on  his  imagination  in  addressing  a  real 
need  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  toured  inner  city 
areas  throughout  the  country.  One  of  the 
greatest  complaints  I  have  found  is  that 
those  people  are  not  getting  "a  piece  of 
the  action."  The  complaint  from  smaller 
businessmen,  for  instance,  is  that  they 
have  the  technical  ability  to  employ  peo- 
ple from  the  inner  city  areas,  and  they 
have  the  competence  to  carry  forward 
programs  in  the  public  and  private  in- 
tei-ests  in  the  housing  bill,  but  they  find 
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they  are  unable  to  do  so  because  of  lim- 
ited resources  to  obtain  necessary  bond- 
ing. This  is  true  even  though  they  have 
great  technical  skills.  I  have  been  de- 
veloping, and  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  been  developing,  pro- 
posed legislation  that  would  assist  in  this 
area. 

I  strongly  believe  that  when  we  do 
have  the  necessary  ideas  within  the  leg- 
islative body  itself,  it  is  our  resixinsibility 
10  respond  to  the  problem  and  initiate 
hearings,  and  to  subject  those  ideas  to 
the  most  careful  .scrutiny,  not  only  by 
the  administration  but  aLso  by  all  in- 
terested parties,  so  that  we  will  move 
ahead  with  the  greatest  dispatch. 

I  .loin  the  Senator  from  New  York  in 
a.'^king  that  the  Committee  on  Banking 
:ind  Currency  schedule  such  liearings 
this  year  at  the  earliest  time  .so  that  we 
can  dispo.se  of  this  matter  before  Con- 
gress goes  home. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President.  I  hope, 
rather  than  having  separate  bills,  we 
can  join  together  in  one  bill.  We  think 
that  would  be  most  desirable.  I  shall 
make  every  effort  to  do  that. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  be  delighted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  I  believe  he  has  heard  enough 
of  our  discussion  so  that  he  may  respond. 
I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  discu.ss  this  matter  with  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  SparkmanI.  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  also 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing.  He  has  agreed  to  schedule  hear- 
ings on  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI.  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  just  discu.ssed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  withdraw  the 
amendment.  I  should  like  to  ask  two 
questions  of  the  manager  of  the  bill.  One 
question  relates  to  language  in  the  bill. 
If  the  Senator  will  turn  to  page  109. 
lines  14  and  15,  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
qualification  for  a  rehabilitation  loan, 
as  there  set  forth,  is  that  "the  property 
is  residential  and  owner  occupied." 

One  of  the  grave  problems  in  the  big 
cities  in  my  State,  such  as  New  York  City, 
Buffalo,  Syracuse,  and  others,  as  ex- 
amples, relates  to  the  structures  which 
have  been  condemned  or  abandoned,  but 
are  capable  of  rehabilitation.  However, 
inasmuch  as  the  city  has  either  title  or 
posse.ssion,  obviously  the  buildings  are 
not  "owner  occupied." 

We  were  going  to  endeavor  to  amend 
the  section  to  provide  for  that  situation. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
SparkmanI,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, felt  that  there  might  be  too 
mahy  claims  and  that  too  many  mu- 
nicipalities would  attempt  to  come  in. 
Again,  I  wish  to  do  everything  I  can  to 
go  along  with  the  chairman  and  with 
everything  he  wants  in  this  matter,  be- 
cause he  has  been  a  great  benefactor  of 
housing. 

Another  way  in  which  this  problem 
is  approachable  under  the  law  without 
incurring  the  problem  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  concerned  about  is  under  sec- 


tions 235  and  236.  Under  those  sections 
the  local  agency  conceivably  could  get  a 
loan  in  order  to  rehabilitate  such  vacant 
buildings  for  the  purpose  of  selling  or 
renting  them  in  conformity  with  the  re- 
quirement of  the  sections.  So  if  a  mu- 
nicipality really  had  the  enterprise  to 
move  in  a  full-scale  effort  to  do  some- 
thing with  .such  buildings,  it  could  pro- 
ceed under  .sections  235  and  236. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  manager  of  the  bill 
if  he  would  agree  with  that  construction 
of  a  pattern,  in  which  a  municipality 
which  was  really  serious  and  wanted  to 
do  something  could  bring  itself  under  the 
law. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  committee  coun- 
sel informs  me  that  under  section  235, 
the  homoownership  section,  it  could  be 
done,  but  not  under  section  236. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  other  question  I  wish  to  ask  re- 
lates to  pages  106  and  108  of  the  bill.  If 
the  Senator  would  refer  to  those  pages, 
he  will  see  that  section  511,  which  is  on 
page  108,  lines  5  and  6,  refers  to  the 
interim  a.scistance  for  blighted  areas,  for 
which  a  certain  sum  of  money  is  pro- 
vided. Among  the  purjxt.ses  is  the  es- 
tabli.Niiment  of  temporary  pubiin  play- 
grounds on  vacant  land  within  the  area. 
One  of  the  real  and  critical  problems 
is  that  during  the  summer  one  of  the 
greatest  things  that  can  be  done  in  a 
.slum  or  a  ghetto  is  to  provide  a  swimming 
pool  or  a  place  to  swim.  It  need  be  only 
a  canvas  lank,  or  even  a  hydrant,  but  at 
least  it  would  be  something.  It  relates 
to  the  unique  need  of  the  .■^teaming  ghet- 
tos during  that  time  of  the  year. 

Does  the  Senator  see  anything  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  which  would 
exclude  that  kind  of  facility  for  recre- 
ation? We  should  bear  in  mind  the 
amount  of  money  allocated  for  space 
and  the  desirability  of  programs  of  that 
.sort.  But  ju.st  .'^o  that  we  may  know,  be- 
cause the  words  do  not  say,  will  the  Sen- 
ator explain  whether,  juri.sdictionally, 
such  a  i^rogram  is  not  excluded? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to  a.sk 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  is  really  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill — I  am  just  sitting  in 
for  him  temporarily — if  his  view  is  that 
this  kind  of  facility,  a  swimming  pool, 
would  be  excluded. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Necessarily,  is  it  ex- 
cluded? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  necessarily 
excluded? 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Tliey  are.  as  a  matter  of 
statutory  construction.  I  realize  that  the 
amount  of  money  which  is  totally  in- 
volved is  not  great.  We  are  not  thinking 
about  any  elaborate  operation  but  want 
to  know  whether  it  comes  within  the 
purview  of  the  Secretary  to  include  that 
kind  of  recreational  facility. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  an  able  lawyer.  When  the 
language  refers  to  the  establishment  of 
a  temporary  public  playground,  does  not 
the  Senator  think  it  might  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  type  of  ix>ol? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  if  it  is  to  be 
temporal^- 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  That  is  exactly  so. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  would  be  allow- 
able. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  not  if  It  were 
made  jjermanent. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No;  that  is  not  contem- 
plated. I  think  that  is  probably  tme,  but 
I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  it  was  not  by 
.statutory  construction  excluded. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Tliat  would  be  my 
con.struction  of  the  language. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the 
time  for  the  quorum  call  not  to  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

sMAi  L  BrsiNrss  act 
Sec.  1520  Subsection  lai  of  section  4  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
.serting  immediately  after  "the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,"  the  following:  "the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.". 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mi.  Pre.sident.  the 
amendment  simply  adds  the  trust  ter- 
litory  to  the  area  where  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  would  apply.  The  Tru.st  Terri- 
toiT  of  the  Pacific  Islands  is  a  special 
responsibility  of  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  United  Nations  r.ction.  It  is  in 
a  remote  area  where  we  need  more 
American  investment  to  compete  with 
Asiatic  inve.stment.  The  amendment 
merely  provides  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  go  in  there,  in  the 
ca.se  of  a  disa.ster.  or  in  the  case  of  in- 
vestment, for  the  protection  of  the  area 
which  we  have  purcha.sed  with  the  blood 
of  our  American  boys  on  such  islands  as 
Peleliu,  Eniwetok.  and  Kwajalein. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  the  Senator  from  Montana  this 
question.  The  area  is  referred  to  as  the 
Trust  Territory  in  the 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Tru.st  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. Is  that  the  correct  title? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  the  correct 
title. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  thought  that  is 
going  through  my  mind  is  that  there  are 
other  trust  territories  in  other  countries. 
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Mr.  METCALF.  No. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  understand.  I  just 
wanted  to  be  sure  we  had  the  correct 
title  and  that  it  is  hmited  to  the  Ameri- 
can trust  territory. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Exactly. 

Mr.  METCALF.  This  is  the  trust  ter- 
ritory popularly  known  as  Micronesia. 
It  Is  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  and  is  administered  under  the 
aegis  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  Mr.  President.  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment,  and  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  is  also  willing. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Record  and  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  the  correct  name  is  "The  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  earlier  in  the  day  there 
was  an  amendment  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  to  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  dated  May 
28,  1968.  relating  to  this  problem.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  at  the  point  where 
the  matter  was  considered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U  S    Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  the  Secret.\ry. 

Washington.  DC.  May  28.  1968. 
Hon    John  Sp.\skman. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

De.^r  Mr  Chairman:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  this  Department 
on  S  3070.  a  bill  •'To  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Small  Bu.-^mess  Act  to  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacitic  Islands." 

We  strcnglv  recommend  the  enactment  of 
S   3070. 

The  bill  amends  section  4(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  by  Inserting  the  phrase  "the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  Im- 
mediately after  the  phrase  "the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  where  It  appears  in 
the  subsection.  This  amendment  includes  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  in  the 
definition  of  the  term  "United  States"  as  it  is 
used  in  this  portion  of  the  Small  Business 
Act.  thereby  e.xiending  the  provisions  of  the 
Small  Bu.Hiness  Act  to  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

We  favor  the  e.xtension  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness .Act  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  in  order  to  permit  developing  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  enterprises,  which 
may  qualify,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  as- 
sistance which  is  made  available  under  the 
Small  Business  .-^ct.  We  believe  that  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Small  Business  Act  to  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  will  be 


a  major  contribution  to  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  area,  one  of  the  responsibilities 
the  United  States  accepted  in  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritories under  its  Trusteeship  Agreement 
with  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Additionally,  extension  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  would  make  available  the  post-dis- 
aster assistance  that  is  avithorlzed  by  the 
Small  Business  Act.  At  tlie  present  time,  the 
Disaster  Assistance  Act  is  applicable  to  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and 
provides  for  reconstruction  and  rehabilita- 
tion assistance  to  the  public  sector  in  the 
event  of  a  major  disaster,  such  assistance 
being  made  available  through  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  However,  there  Is  no 
provision  for  assistance  to  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy  such  as  is  now  made  avail- 
able to  other  sections  of  the  United  States 
through  the  Small  Business  Act 

Because  of  limited  alternative  resources 
and  sources  of  assistance  in  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  aid  that  will 
be  made  available  by  the  passage  of  this  bill 
will  probably  be  more  effective  in  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  than  any- 
where else. 

Article  3  of  the  Trusteeship  .Agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,  under  which 
the  United  States  administers  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  provides: 

"The  administering  authority  shall  have 
full  powers  of  administration,  legislation,  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  territory  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  agreement,  and  may  apply 
to  the  trust  territory,  subject  to  any  modi- 
fications which  the  administering  authority 
may  consider  desirable,  such  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  as  it  may  deem  appropriate 
to  local  conditions  and  requirements." 

Accordingly,  the  extension  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Small  Business  Act  to  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  is  consistent 
with  the  terms  of  the  trusteeship  .Agreement. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
while  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  report,  the  Bureau  be- 
lieves that  the  existing  authority  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  administering 
agency  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  is  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
small  business  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  If  additional  resources  are 
required,  the  Bureau  believes  that  they  can 
most  efficiently  be  channeled  through  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  R.  Anderson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Spark- 
man  is  as  follows: 

On  page  303  amend  .section  1519  of  S.  3497 
by  deleting  the  present  language  and  sub- 
stituting the  following: 

"Sec.  1519.  Section  24  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act.  as  amended  il2  USC  3711  is 
amended : 


"(1)  by  striking  the  words  'twenty-four 
months',  wherever  they  appear  in  the  third 
paragraph  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof   the   words    thirty-six  months'. 

■•(2)  by  striking  the  words  when  the  en- 
tire .unount  of  such  obligation  is  sold  to  the 
association'  wherever  they  appear  in  the  first 
and  second  paragraphs  thereof  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  in  whole  or  in  part  and  at 
any  time  or  times  prior  to  the  maturity  of 
such  obligation'; 

"(3)  by  striking  the  last  paragraph  thereof 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
Loans  made  to  any  borrower  d)  where  the 
association  looks  for  repaj-ment  by  relying 
primarily  on  the  borrower's  general  credit 
standing  and  forecast  of  income,  with  or 
without  other  security,  or  (11)  where  the  as- 
sociation relies  on  other  security  as  collateral 
for  the  loans  (including  but  not  limited  to  a 
guaranty  of  a  third  party),  and  where.  In 
either  case  described  in  clause  (1)  or  (11) 
above,  the  association  wishes  to  take  a  mort- 
gage, deed  of  trust,  or  other  Instrument  upon 
real  estate  i  whether  or  not  constituting  a 
first  lien)  as  a  precaution  against  contingen- 
cies, such  loans  shall  not  be  considered  as 
real  estate  loans  within  the  meaning  of  this 
section  but  shall  be  classed  as  ordinary  non- 
real  estate  loans'  " 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  this  amendment  to  section  1519  of 
S.  3497.  It  would  amend  section  24  of  the 
Federal  Resei"ve  Act.  This  section  deals 
with  a  national  bank's  authortiy  to  make 
mortgage  loans.  While  the  change  from 
the  committee  bill  does  not  expand  ex- 
isting authority  of  national  banks,  it  does 
clarify  the  law  and  confirm  current  reg- 
ulations and  interpretations  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

The  first  paragraph  of  my  amendment 
restates  the  existing  section  1519  of  the 
committee  bill. 

The  second  paragraph  of  my  amend- 
ment would  pei-mit  national  banks  to 
continue  to  purchase  participations  in 
existing  mortgages. 

The  third  paragraph  of  my  amend- 
ment confirms  the  Comptroller's  inter- 
pretation that  loans  by  national  banks 
shall  not  be  considered  as  real  estate 
loans  where  the  bank  looks  primarily  for 
repayment  out  of  income  of  the  boiTower 
or  security  other  than  real  estate,  even 
thougli  the  bank  takes  a  mortgage  on 
real  estate  as  additional  security  for  the 
loan. 

Ml-.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  leniainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  ^Mr.  Williams  I.  he  may 
recall  that  yesterday  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  change  the  date,  from  1968  to 
1969,  for  the  report  of  the  study  of  the 
savings  and  loan  industry.  I  find  the  lan- 
guage that  I  used  was  not  .sufficient,  and 
I  am  offering  an  amendment  to  change 
it  correctly.  No  additional  funding  is  re- 
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quired.  It  simply  prolongs  the  date  for 
the  study.  The  amendment  is  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  at  page  'i.  line 
4.  adopted  by  the  Senate  yesterday,  as 
sliov.n  on  jiaiie  15135  of  the  RtconD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following: 

"SPECIAL  studies  OF  SAVINGS  AND  I  OAN 
INDUSTRY 

"Sec  1520.  That  part  of  Chapter  IV  of  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1966.  which  relat^'s  to  expenses  nece.ssitry  for 
-special  studios  of  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry Is  amended  by  strlklntr  out  '1968'  and 
inserting  ■1969'. " 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICF.R.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  iDoen  yielded  back. 
Tlie  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
anothier  technical  amendment  to  offer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ainc^ndmrnt  of  tlio  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama will  be  stated. 

The  le:islativc  r!ork  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  pape  55,  line  9,  after  "per  annum"  In- 
sert "(not  in  excess  of  6  per  centum)". 

On  page  82.  line  4.  after  ••235( J)  (2)  (C)  ." 
insert  "236ij)  i4)  iB)  ". 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  purely  technical  amendment. 

I  yield  back  ray  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
b.nck  mv  tim«^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  oups- 
lion  is  on  agro':'ing  to  tlie  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  All  time  has 
been  yielded  back. 

The  amendnifnt  v,-as  aL'recd  to. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  will  be  stated. 

The  Bill  Clerk,  It  is  proposed,  on  page 
180.  becrlnninK  with  line  6.  .strike  out  all 
of  title  XI. 

Renumber  succeeding  titles  and  .sec- 
tions accordingly. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
opened  the  debate  on  this  bill  last  Friday, 
his  initial  statement  was  that  this  was 
"the  most  compreliensi\-e  housing  and 
urban  development  liill  our  committee 
has  ever  presented  to  the  Senate.  '  .\ttcr 
having  undertaken,  in  a  veiw  brief  time. 
to  understand  it — there  are  some  300 
pages  to  the  bill — I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  sub.scribe  to  that  statement  in  toto.  As 
I  imderstand  it.  the  main  thrust  of  the 
l^ending  bill  is  to  provide  more  adequate 
housing  for  low-income  people  of  this 
country-.  With  that  objective.  I  am  in 
agreement.  There  are  many  provisions 
of  this  long   and   complicated   measure 


that  I  can  support.  However,  as  I  said 
here  la,st  Friday,  there  are  some  provi- 
.sions  contained  in  this  bill  which  I  think 
are  fraut^lit  witli  great  i^eril  and  will  de- 
velop into  real  dangers  to  this  country 

I  refer  particularly  to  title  XI,  which 
provides  for  a  scheme  of  reinsurance  to 
place  on  the  taxpayers  of  every  section 
of  this  country  the  responsibility  to  ab- 
sorb the  losses  brou'.;ht  about  by  riots  and 
civil  disorders  such  as  we  have  witnessed 
to  an  increasing  extent  in  the  past  sev- 
eral years. 

Biiefly,  the  applicable  provisions  of 
this  title  would  create  a  National  In- 
surance Development  Corporation  within 
the  Department  of  Housine  and  Urban 
Development,  and  this  new  corporation 
would  administer  the  reinsurance  pro- 
gram in  those  States  where  the  corpora- 
tion would  operate. 

It  is  jjroposed  to  finance  this  program 
Jointly  by  the  private  insurer,  the  State, 
and  the  Federal  Government.  The  cost 
of  the  program  is.  of  course,  unknown 
at  this  time.  It  would  depend  upon  the 
frequency  of  riots  and  civil  disorders,  as 
well  as  the  amount  of  los.ses  and  damage 
caused  by  the.se  outbreaks. 

May  I  say  that  this  portion  nf  the  bill 
is  very  vague  and  uncertain  as  to  the  dis- 
tribution and  liability  of  the  capital  fund 
this  department  would  administer.  It 
leaves  a  .meat  deal  to  the  discretion  of 
the  manager  of  the  fund,  or  whoever  is 
designated  by  the  department  to  handle 
this  new  corporation  and  the  insurers. 
It  would  be  a  subject  of  negotiation  and 
contract.  But  we  do  know  that,  in  the  la.st 
analysis,  the  responsibility  for  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  whicli  may  arise  under 
this  title  and  under  this  new  law  will  rest 
upon  the  taxpayers  of  th.e  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  'greatly  concerned 
that  such  a  program  as  it  stands  at  the 
jiresent  time  would  destroy  incentives, 
especially  among  the  city  officials  in  the 
areas  affected  and  among  those  livinc  in 
the  cities,  to  limit  the  destruction  which 
might  be  brought  about  by  riots,  or.  in- 
deed, to  prevent  and  stop  such  riots. 

On  yesterday,  the  Senate  rejected  a 
j^roposal  that  the  cities  participate  in  the 
creation  of  the  fund  from  which  the  pay- 
ments would  be  made.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  under  our  pre.sent  system  of 
government,  in  theory  at  least,  cities 
have  the  primary  responsibility  for  law 
enforcement  within  their  boundaries. 
They  have  the  primary  responsibility  for 
quelling  riots  or  civil  disorders.  And  yet 
under  this  bill  they  have  no  obligation 
whatever  toward  the  fund  which  is  cre- 
ated to  i3ay  the  reinsurance  or  the  in- 
.surance  claims  that  may  become  due  by 
virtue  of  the  jM'ovisions  of  the  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  in  the  iiast  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  occurrence  and 
the  violence  of  these  disorders  is  in  some 
cases  partly  attributable  to  the  permis- 
sive atmosphere  that  has  been  created, 
unwittingly.  I  am  sure,  by  statements 
and  actions  of  public  officials.  Some  of 
the  highest  officials  of  the  Government 
have  i'.idicated— I  beli?ve  one  made  the 
statement  in  public — that  if  they  lived  in 
the  so-called  ghettos,  they  would  par- 
ticipate in  these  demonstrations.  I  think 
.statements  of  this  kind  are  inexcusable. 


and  I  know  tliat  they  make  no  contribu- 
tion whatever  to  restoring  or  to  maln- 
tainins  law  and  order. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the  police 
have  not  been  permitted  to  d?al  \\\\.h 
the.se  riot  .=  ituations  in  a  realistic  man- 
ner. Many  of  the  recent  violent  .situa- 
tions, in  mv  judi-ment.  could  have  been 
si:;nificaiitly  limited  if  the  law  enforce- 
:nenl  agencies  h.'id  been  allowed  to  move 
when  trouble  fir.Nt  slaited.  Uowcver, 
thi.s  has  not  been  the  case,  as  is  clearly 
e\idenced  by  the  bumb'ini:  and  uncer- 
tain handling  of  the  recent  violence  here 
in  the  Nal'on's  Cajutal. 

No  v  it  is  proposed  in  title  XI  of  this 
bill,  that  I  am  now  moviim  to  ..trike.  to 
lirovide  assiirance  tiut.  after  these  riots 
have  occurred,  the  deUroyed  buildings 
will  be  rciiuilt  pavtial'y.  at  least,  tlnoueh 
tax  money.  I  be'ieve  we  are  ijlr.yiim  with 
dviiamite  !)y  entering  into  this  field  and 
by  entertaining  such  proposals,  becau.se 
this  inogram.  although  it  is  .slightly  lim- 
ited, like  so  many  others,  once  initiated, 
will  siiread  and  be  enlarged  uiion  in  each 
succeedin  ■  Conure.ss.  I  am  confident  that 
this  would  only  be  a  .start  and  that  it 
would  eventually  lend  to  the  complete 
assumption  and  sub.sidization  of  these 
lo.sses  by  the  Federal  Gover:iment. 

Mr.  President  I  do  not  .see  how  -vve  can 
po.s.sib]y  hop.?  to  jjut  an  end  to  the  wave 
of  riots  and  ci\1l  disorders  if  we  are  to 
maintain  a  iJermissive  atmosphe:e.  liand- 
cuff  the  policf.  and  then,  in  effect,  iiave 
Congress  sub.sidize  the  damage  caused 
by  the  rioters  after  the  p\'ent. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  discu.ss  today 
the  extent  of  crime  in  this  countrv.  The 
Senate  has  fully  evhair.sted  that  sub- 
ject in  the  last  month.  We  .spent  more 
than  3  weeks.  I  believe,  on  the  crime  bi'l. 
in  an  effort  to  direct  legislation  towai.l 
bringing  abaut  a  restoration  of  law  and 
order.  I  think  the  bill  we  finally  ija.s,sed 
\.as  a  rea.sonably  :'o.od  bill,  brl  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  likely  to  cjre  all  the  ill-  that 
afflict  th-?- Nation. 

I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  do 
recognize  the  existence  of  an  in.surance 
problem  in  the  areas  that  have  been 
victimized  by  riots.  In  glancing  through 
the  record  of  the  hearings.  I  notice  that 
the  witnesses  heard  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  included  a 
number  of  distinirui.shed  citizens  who 
are  affiliated  with  the  insurance  indus- 
try. I  am  not  surprised  that  these  people 
favor  this  propo.sal.  becau.se  it  would  be 
most  beneficial  to  the  insurance  indus- 
try, at  least  in  the  .short  run.  In  taking 
note  of  this  fact.  I  am  in  no  way  crit- 
icizing the  industry — for  all  industries  in 
this  country  today  have  a  habit  of  com- 
ing to  the  Federal  Government  for 
help — but  I  do  point  out  that  this  pro- 
gram has  other  ramifications  thrt  should 
properly  be  considered. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  clear  alternatives 
are  available  to  assLst  the  in.surance  in- 
dustiT  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the 
very  great  dangers  of  getting  the  Federal 
Government  involved  in  this  reinsurance 
scheme,  without  any  idea  on  earth  as  to 
what  it  is  likely  to  cost.  I  would  point 
out  to  those  in  the  insurance  industry 
who  .support  this  proposal  that  it  is  far 
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easier  to  get  the  Federal  Government 
Involved  in  legislation  delegating  regu- 
latory authority  than  it  is  to  limit  that 
role  once  the  door  has  been  opened.  I 
have  seen  this  happen  time  and  again  in 
the  years  I  have  served  in  the  Senate, 
and  I  would  say  to  the  insurance  indus- 
try in  this  country  that  they  might  well 
consider  the  vast  authority  and  regula- 
tory role  that  will  inevitably  result  from 
the  enactment  of  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion. The  Executive  Director  of  this  Cor- 
poration has  great  power,  and  there  is 
no  assurance,  whatever,  that  it  will  not 
be  expanded  in  the  future  from  year  to 
year,  as  other  Government  programs  of 
this  nature  inevitably  result. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  it  would  be 
to  the  benefit  of  this  country  and.  in  the 
long  run,  of  the  industry  itself,  to  work 
out  this  problem  of  insurance  in  riot 
areas  within  the  industry,  without 
bringing  the  Federal  Government  into 
it  in  an  active  or  even  a  proprietary  way. 
I  am  sure  that  this  can  be  done.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  have  been  told  and  have 
read  in  the  Congressional  Record  that 
the  Finance  Committee  is  now  in  the 
process  of  preparing  legislation  which 
would  allow  the  industry  itself  to  build 
up  a  tax  exempt  fund  to  act  as  a  cushion 
against  these  excessive  losses  in  certain 
areas  of  our  countrj'.  I  think  that  that 
approach  is  far  more  desirable  than  the 
one  involved  in  title  XI  of  this  bill.  I  can- 
not emphasize  too  strongly  that  if  the 
insurance  industrj-  wants  to  remain  one 
characterized  by  the  competitive  free 
enterprise  system,  it  had  better  be  more 
careful  about  entering  into  such  a 
scheme  as  is  proposed  in  the  pending 
legislation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wUI  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  First.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  and  wish  to  associate  myself 
in  ever>-  way  with  what  he  has  said.  I 
thoroughly  agree  that  this  is  a  danger- 
ous experiment  I  thoroughly  agree  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  the  insurance  indus- 
trj-  itself.  Above  all,  it  is  a  verj-  bad  ex- 
periment from  the  standpoint  of  the  un- 
derwriting, largely  out  of  Federal  and 
State  funds,  of  the  losses  in  riot-torn 
areas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  needs  to 
be  any  incentive  for  destruction  of  the 
huge  ghettos  in  some  of  our  cities,  this 
particular  part  of  the  bill  would  oper- 
ate in  that  direction,  and  I  would  ex- 
pect, regretfully,  that  some  ver\'  destruc- 
tive fires,  similar  to  the  ones  in  Newark. 
Detroit.  Washington,  and  elsewhere, 
would  occur  in  crowded  city  srhettos  in 
the  future.  ver>-  carelessly  on  the  part  of 
both  officials  and  property  owners,  with 
the  knowledge  that  Uncle  Sam  and  the 
particular  State  involved  stand  ready  to 
bear  the  burden  out  of  tax  collections 
from  all  of  the  people. 

I  hope  the  Senator's  amendment  will 
succeed.  This  is  a  very  dangerous  ex- 
periment. As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I 
wish  to  be  associated  from  beginning  to 
end  with  the  position  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Florida. 


Mr.  President,  the  bill  to  which  I  have 
referred,  which  is  being  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance — undoubtedly 
the  proper  committee  to  consider  a  mat- 
ter of  this  nature — will  be  found  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  113,  part 
27.  page  36759.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  that  proposed  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.  > 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  from  my 
review,  rather  scanty  though  it  was,  of 
the  hearings  held  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  possible  encouragement  to  riot 
by  having  the  Federal  Government  as- 
sume all  this  obligation,  and  eliminating 
the  city  from  any  part  of  the  respon- 
sibility, was  even  considered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  which  held 
hearings  on  this  measure.  Tlie  record 
does  not  disclose  which  law  enforcement 
officials,  if  any.  appeared,  or  whether 
any  of  the  witnesses  were  queried  as 
to  this  point.  It  may  be  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  and  I  are  the  only  two 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  con- 
cerned about  this  matter,  but  I  certainly 
hope  that  that  is  not  the  case. 

I  think  it  would  have  been  well  if  the 
committee  had  called  some  of  our  out- 
standing police  officers,  to  get  their  eval- 
uation of  the  possible  effect  of  such  a 
scheme  as  is  embraced  in  this  proposal. 
My  own  view  is  that  it  contains  many 
dangers  and  should  be  fully  explored  be- 
fore it  is  approved  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  the  witnesse.s — 
and  I  am  sure  every  Senator  will  agree 
with  this — indicated  that  they  sincerely 
hope  that  we  would  have  no  further  riots, 
but  this  entire  proposal  is  predicated 
upon  the  assumption  that  we  will  not 
only  have  more  riots,  but  that  their  vio- 
lence and  severity  will  increase.  I  note, 
for  example,  that  the  National  Insur- 
ance Development  Corporation,  created 
by  title  XI.  does  not  expire  until  April 
30,  1976.  I  certainly  hope  that  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  envision  that  these  inexcus- 
able exercises  in  violence  will  last  that 
long.  I  would  say  further.  Mr.  President, 
very  frankly,  that  I  do  not  believe  the 
American  people  will  tolerate  extending 
a  continuing  reign  of  terror  in  our  cities 
for  that  length  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  entire  program  ap- 
parently is  based  in  large  part  upon  the 
belief  that  riots  are  here  to  stay.  That  is 
the  source  of  my  greatest  concern.  We 
should  give  more  attention  to  reestablish- 
ing law  and  order  and  making  it  clear 
that  the  law-enforcement  agencies  in 
this  country  will  be  fully  supported  with 
both  the  resources  and  authority  with 
which  to  cope  witn  these  situations. 

I  do  not  contend  that  we  should  not 
have  any  program  to  assist  the  insur- 
ance industry  in  these  unusual  condi- 
tions. It  is.  of  cour.se,  important  under 
our  system — against  which  these  riots  are 
directed — that  we  maintain  reasonable 
insurance  coverage  in  the  riot  areas. 
However.  I  do  not  accept  the  vehicle 


suggested  and  presented  in  the  p>ending 
legislation.  It  contains  too  many  poten- 
tial dangers.  It  is  my  view  that  the  situa- 
tion should  be  more  fully  covered  in  hear- 
ings tiefore  we  adopt  any  such  far- 
reaching  provision  of  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  would  have 
been  more  appropriate  for  the  commit- 
tee to  have  placed  the  reinsurance  pro- 
vision— if  they  were  determined  to  bring 
one  to  the  Senate — in  that  title  of  the 
bill  providing  for  urban  renewal  because 
I  do  not  think  it  is  unlikely  that  many 
people,  including  some  Government  offi- 
cials, will  view  the  proposal  as  a  rather 
economical  means  of  urban  renewal. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  the  other  day 
in  the  magazine  section  of  tlie  Washing- 
ton Post  for  Sunday,  May  5,  1968,  a  tre- 
mendously interesting  article  written  by 
an  anonymous  Government  girl — a  Negro 
girl — with  respect  to  the  riots. 

This  Government  girl  told  of  her  own 
experiences  when  she  drove  down  into 
the  riot  torn  area  and  became  involved 
with  some  young  acquaintance  of  hers 
who  had  picked  up  some  bottles  of 
whiskey  in  a  liquor  store,  and  she  wa.s 
arrested.  I  will  not  read  the  whole  article. 
but  I  will  read  these  two,  very  significant 
lines : 

Most  of  the  buildings  that  got  burned 
should  have.  This  would  be  viewed  as  Urb.m 
Renewal. 

I  present  that  to  the  Senate  as  the 
views  of  one  of  those  who  was  arrested  in 
the  riots.  She  was  an  educated,  young 
woman,  and  evidently  a  Government  em- 
ployee. She  was  arrested  in  the  recent 
riots  in  Washington. 

Tlie  article  shows  that  she  thought  the 
buniing  was  justified  because  it  would 
produce  an  urban  renewal  program  here 
in  Washington. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  n(^e<X  for  an  urban 
renewal  program  in  Washington.  How- 
ever, cities  all  over  the  land  have  com- 
munities needing  urban  renewal,  and 
those  cities  have  their  applications  in  for 
urban  renewal. 

Buildings  destroyed  in  riots  by  acts  of 
lawlessness  should  not  take  priority  in 
applications  for  urban  renewal  over 
buildings  in  cities  that  are  able  to  main- 
tain law  and  order  and  in  which  the 
sections  of  the  cities  that  are  fit  sub- 
jects of  urban  renewal  are  not  destroyed. 

When  we  assure  a  city  that  the  cost  of 
rebuilding  any  structure  destroyed  in  a 
riot  will  be  defrayed  by  governmental 
imits  other  than  that  city  and  that  they 
will  then  make  no  contribution  whatever 
thereto,  then  the  incentive  of  city  offi- 
cials, who  are  primarily  responsible  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  law,  is  bound  to 
be  diminished.  Almost  all  of  the  struc- 
tures replaced  would  be.  of  necessity,  of 
better  quality  than  those  destroyed  in 
the  ghetto  areas,  so  that  the  residents  of 
these  areas,  also,  will  know  full  well  that 
the  quality  of  their  neighborhood  struc- 
tures will  have  undergone  an  urban  re- 
newal primarily  at  the  expense  of  others 
after  those  structures  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  burning. 

Mr.  President,  of  course,  to  me,  one  of 
the  most  undesirable  aspects  of  the 
whole  proposal  is  the  discrimination 
against  those  areas  of  the  country  that 
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do  enforce  the  law  and  intend  to  en- 
force the  law.  This  discrimination  will 
be  brought  to  bear  by  requiring,  on  a 
tremendously  increasing  scale  in  the  fu- 
ture, those  municipalities  and  States,  in 
common  with  others  who  do  not  intend 
to  try  to  enforce  the  law,  to  pay  for  this 
plan  of  indirect  urban  renewal.  In  effect, 
we  will  be  telling  those  who  do  not  intend 
to  tolerate  these  exercises  in  violence 
that  they  will  nevertheless  be  expected 
to  participate  in  the  program  of  absorb- 
ing the  losses  brought  about  in  other 
areas  of  tlie  countrj*.  partly  because  the 
officials,  for  whatever  reason,  will  not 
fulfill  their  responsibility  for  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  either  a  wise 
policy  or  an  equitable  policy  in  regard 
to  the  many  responsible  officials  and  cit- 
izens who  do  not  plan  to  or.  indeed,  will 
not  tolerate,  the  mounting  financial 
losses  from  riots. 

Mr.  President,  this  title  provides  that 
the  reinsurance  provision  of  the  law 
should  be  administered  by  the  National 
Insurance  Development  CoiTJoration 
within  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Mr.  President,  very  briefly  I  think 
that  this  provision  should  be  stricken 
from  the  bill,  primarily  for  three  reasons. 

First,  it  creates  a  new  agency,  and  we 
have  created  so  many  thousands  of 
agencies  of  the  Government  in  the  last 
few  years  that  there  is  not  a  single  Sen- 
ator and,  indeed.  I  doubt  if  there  are  10 
Senators  combined  who  could  sit  down 
and  name  all  of  the  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  are  in  operation  today,  in- 
cluding all  of  the  many  corporations 
that  we  have  created. 

I  am  congenitally  opposed  to  the 
creation  of  new  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  .solve  every  possible  prob- 
lem with  which  we  are  faced.  I  am  op- 
posed to  it  because  it  creates  a  new 
system  of  spending  obligation  that  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  Congress  in  this  case 
if  we  find  it  necessaiy  to  cut  appropria- 
tions. This  agency  is  given  the  power,  if 
it  i-uns  out  of  funds,  to  go  to  the  Treas- 
ui-y,  deposit  its  notes,  get  the  money  and 
thus  bypass  the  appropriations  author- 
ity of  Congress. 

In  any  emergency  that  might  cause 
us  to  find  it  necessary  to  cut  Government 
spending,  this  agency  would  go  right 
along  with  those  others  that  we  hear  so 
much  about  and  that  hamper  us  so  much 
in  our  economy  efforts,  because  they  do 
not  operate  on  appropriated  funds. 

This  agency  would  not  operate  on  ap- 
propriated funds.  When  the  finances 
created  by  the  pending  bill  are  ex- 
hausted, the  Corporation  would  iDUt  up 
its  notes  or  bonds  and  draw  the  money 
from  the  Treasury'  directly. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  always  had 
doubts  about  the  constitutionality  of  that 
system,  but  it  is  employed  by  other  cor- 
porations that  spend  money  that  is  not 
appropriated  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  says  that  that  prac- 
tice is  not  valid.  But  it  has  been  chal- 
lenged and  I  imderstand  that  the  courts 
of  last  resort  have  passed  on  the  matter. 

The  measure  does  provide  for  large 


sums  of  money,  if  the  Corporation  incurs 
large  losses,  to  be  obtained  and  expended 
without  Congress  appropriating  the 
funds;  and  it  places  the  expenditure  of 
these  funds  and  the  amount  beyond  the 
reach  of  Congress,  imless  it  decides  to 
undertake   to   abolish   the   Corporation. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  .should 
prevail,  for  the  reason  to  which  I  have 
already  adverted,  namely,  that  the  cities 
of  tills  countiw.  under  our  system,  have 
up  until  now.  at  least  theoretically,  had 
the  primaiY  obligation  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  law  and  order.  Tliey  liave  had 
the  re.spon.sibility  for  the  admini.stration 
of  these  various  programs,  and  in  most 
of  them  they  have  been  required  to  iDar- 
ticipate  financially.  In  the  case  of  the 
administration  of  this  program,  they  con- 
tribute nothing.  They  have  no  responsi- 
bility whatever  as  to  its  operations, 
though  the  funds  are  paid  into  and  are 
expended  within  the  cities. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
measure  also  because,  in  my  judgment,  in 
the  manner  in  wliich  this  one  is  set  up, 
it  will  tend  to  encourage  rather  than  to 
discourage  riots  and  civil  disorders  that 
have  brought  about  so  much  destruction. 
I  believe  that  this  bill  and  this  whole  sys- 
tem— this  whole  sub.iect — is  properly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  should  be 
handled  there.  As  the  chairman  said,  the 
committee  was  considering  a  program  for 
including  this  .subject. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  might  be  accused 
of  .self-interest,  because  I  am  the  chair- 
man of  the  br>ard  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany. I  believe  this  is  a  \cry  bad  prece- 
dent, a  very  bad  policy.  I  do  not  believe 
any  funds  should  be  developed  in  any 
way  until  the  matter  has  been  studied 
very  carefully  by  Members  of  Congress 
and  by  the  Committee  on  Finance,  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  The  matter  should 
be  the  subject  of  long  hearings.  We  have 
had  compulsoiy  pools.  We  have  had  long 
hearings.  I  believe  there  should  be  long 
hearings  on  this  matter,  and  I  .support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
gratifying  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  of  that  opinion,  because 
undoubtedly  he  knows  more  about  in- 
surance than  any  other  Member  of  the 
Senate.  He  has  been  engaged  in  the 
insurance  business  all  his  life.  He  is  try- 
ing to  do  the  best  for  the  insurance  com- 
panies, for  the  insured,  for  the  cities,  and 
for  the  Treasur>'  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
yesterday.  Mr.  President,  that  the  cities 
ought  not  participate  in  this  i^rogram  be- 
cause the  cities  were  already  in  bad  .shape 
financially,  and  that  is  true.  That  is  tnie 
down  to  the  small  towns.  I  live  in  a  small 
city  of  about  7.000  or  8.000  i>eople.  It  is 
hard  pressed  financially,  and  whenever 
they  raise  the  tax  5  mils,  a  great  howl 
goes  up  to  high  heavens.  Ever>'  activity  of 
government  in  this  country  is  hard 
pressed  financially. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair  V  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  was  assured  that  I 
would  have  some  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  5  minutes  on  the 
bill  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  information  about  this  in- 
debtedness, the  total  indebtednes  of  local 
governments — the  latest  figure  avail- 
able from  the  Library  of  Congress — is 
$77.5  billion.  That  is  a  per  capita  obli- 
gation of  $396  for  the  i-esidents  of  the.se 
cities.  The  State  governments  are  much 
better  off.  to  my  surprise.  They  have  a 
total  obligation  of  S32.5  billion  and  a 
per  capita  obligation  of  $164. 

But  the  Federal  Government.  Mr. 
President,  upon  which  this  provision 
places  the  main  burden,  has  a  total 
indebtedne.ss.  as  of  May  20.  1968.  of  $355,- 
400.000.000.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  it 
amounts  to  $1,769.  which  is  more  than 
twice  the  combined  iier  capita  obliga- 
tion of  the  cities  and  the  States.  Yet.  we 
place  all  of  this  eventual  obligation  on 
the  Federal  Government  and  on  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayers. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  consider  this 
amendment  seriously  and  will  vote  tliis 
title  out  of  the  bill. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Text    of   Proposed    Bill    To    Allow    k    Tax 

Deduction  for  Additions  to  Catastrophe 

Reserves    of    Fire    and    Casualty    Insur- 
ance Companies 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houxe  of 
Representative!^  of  the  United  Staten  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat — 

Sec.  832(b)(4)  be  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■•(4)  Premiums  earned. — Tlie  term  'pre- 
miums earned  on  insurance  contracts  during 
the  taxable  years'  means  an  amount  com- 
puted <is  follows : 

"(Ai  Prom  the  amount  of  gross  premiums 
written  on  insurance  contracts  during  the 
taxable  year,  deduct  return  premiums,  pre- 
miums paid  for  reinsurance,  and  accumula- 
tions as  may  be  required  by  State  law  to 
catastrophe  reserves. 

■■(b»  To  the  result  .so  obtained,  add  wlth- 
drawls  from,  or  reductions  In  catastrophe 
reserves  for  any  nonconforming  use.  and  un- 
earned premiums  on  outstanding  business  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  taxable  year  and 
deduct  unearned  premiums  on  outstanding 
business  at  the  end  of  the  taxable  year. 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  un- 
p.arned  premiums  .shall  include  1 1 1  life  In- 
surance reserves,  ns  defined  in  section  806, 
pertaining  to  the  life,  burial,  or  funeral.  In- 
surance, or  annuity  business  of  an  Insurance 
company  subject  to  the  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 831  and  not  qualifying  .is  a  life  insur- 
ance company  under  section  801.  and  (2) 
required  by  law  for  losses  resulting  from 
accumulations  to  catastrophe  reserves  re- 
quired by  law  for  losses  resulting  from 
catastrophes  and  insolvencies  of  other  com- 
panies. 

"The  term  catastrophes'  Includes  but  is 
not  limited  to  riots,  windstorms,  floods,  ex- 
plosions, earthquakes,  and  insolvencies  of 
other  insurance  companies.  Nothing  in  this 
definition  shall  be  considered  to  relate  to 
mortgage  gtiaranty  insurance  companies.  The 
total  accumulation  in  the  reserve  fund  shall 
be  limited  to  10  per  centum  of  the  premiums 
earned  during  the  preceding  12-month  period 
on  policies  which  embrace  or  encompass  the 
.specific  hazard  for  which  the  reserve  Is  cre- 
ated, or  the  amount  provided  by  State  law 
or  regulation,  whichever  is  lesser:  Proi-idcd 
hoicever.  That  the  catastrophe  reserve  re- 
quired by  law  for  each  specific  insurance 
liazard  is  not  excessive  in  prof>ortlon  to  the 
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total  hazard  In  force,  and  that  there  is  an 
orderly  diminution  of  such  reserve  In  pro- 
portion to  the  diminution  of  hazard.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  unearned  pre- 
miums of  mutual  Are  or  flood  insurance  com- 
panies described  In  section  831(a»(3)(B) 
means  i  with  respect  to  the  policies  described 
in  section  831 1  a)  (3)  i  B)  i  the  amount  of 
unabsorbed  premium  deposits  which  the 
comp^my  would  be  obligated  to  return  to 
its  policyholders  at  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year  if  all  of  its  policies  were  terminated  at 
such  time:  and  the  determination  of  such 
amount  shall  be  based  on  the  schedtile  of 
unabscrbed  premium  deposit  returns  for 
each  such  company  then  In  effect  Premiums 
paid  by  the  subscriber  of  a  mutual  flood  In- 
surance compauy  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(3>  of  section  831  la)  shall  be  treated,  for 
purposes  of  computing  the  taxable  Income 
of  such  subscriber,  in  the  same  manner  as 
premiiims  paid  by  a  policyholder  to  a  mu- 
ttial  fire  Insurance  company  referred  to  in 
such  paragraph   i3i." 

Mr.  SP.-\RKMAN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  am 
sori-y  that  this  amendment  has  been  of- 
fered, because  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
vital  poi:tii3n  of  the  bill. 

I  say  tiO-the  Senator  from  Georgia  that 
the  Bar.kins;  and  Currency  Committee 
had  2'  ;  days  of  hrarines  on  this  specific 
proposal.  I  refer  the  Senator  to  the  table 
of  contents  of  the  hearings,  page  VI. 
There  were  2  complete  days  of  hearings. 
Then,  on  the  third  day,  Mr.  .James  L. 
Bentley.  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Insurance  Commissioners,  who 
is  from  the  State  of  Georgia,  appeared 
as  a  witness.  His  testimony  consumed  a 
■zood  part  of  tlie  third  day.  I  believe  we 
did  tro  into  this  matter  thoroughly, 

Mr  President,  the  consideration  of  the 
insurance  problem  did  not  start  in  the 
Senate  with  this  bill.  We  began  consid- 
eration of  tliis  problem  more  than  a  year 
ago.  The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
SmathersI  was  the  first  to  bring  it  up. 
when  lie  introduced  a  bill  and  conducted 
hearines  in  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  on  the  subject  of  crime 
in  the  city  of  Wash  nt'ton.  He  first  con- 
sidered the  problem  at  the  I  'c-  1  level,  in 
the  D'stvict  of  Columbia.  Witnesses  ap- 
peared before  tiie  subcomm  ttee  and 
testifiL'd  about  their  places  h'^ving  been 
robbed  or  subjected  to  burglaries  and 
holdups.  In  many  instanc?s  tiie  owner 
had  been  shot  and  almost  every  crime 
against  person  and  property  that  any- 
one could  think  of  hfd  been  c  mmitted. 
That  was  the  be-,'inning  of  the  study  by 
the  Senate  of  this  subject. 

The  Senator  f'om  New  Hampshire 
i  M".  MrlNTVR:;].  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  S  nail  3u-ine.ss  of  the 
Committee  on  Bank'ng  ?nri  Currency, 
held  he.^r-ngs  on  pronosed  legislation  to 
help  alleviate  the  serious  lack  of  crime 
protection  insurance  t:;  small  business. 

Finally,  this  year's  housing  program, 
submitted  by  the  administration,  con- 
tained a  proposal  for  insurance  that 
would  provide  greater  availability  of  es- 
sential property  insurance  to  all  property 
owners  in  all  urban  areas. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  that 
I  do  not  know  of  any  sub.iect  in  this  bill 
or  any  other  bill  that  has  received  more 
hard,  concentrated  thinking  and  work 
to  develop  it.  The  program  was  worked 


out  with  the  insurance  companies  of 
America,  with  the  State  supervisors  of 
insurance,  and  with  officials  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Something  was  said  about  the  great 
call  on  the  Ti-easury  and  about  the 
amount  of  money  involved.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  best  estimate  of  insured 
losses  arising  from  the  1967  riots  that 
could  be  arrived  at  was  between  S50  and 
S75  million.  Tliat  represents  the  total 
insurance  liability  growing  out  of  the 
riots  of  1967.  The  bill  requires  this  much 
to  be  raised  by  the  reinsurance  premiums. 
If  this,  along  with  the  other  financial 
responsibilities,  is  not  ample  and  if  there 
is  any  backup  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, it  .should  be  remembered  that  the 
money  borrowed  from  the  Treasury  for 
this  purpose  must  be  repaid.  It  is  not  a 
loss  to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Federal  Government  backs  it  up  for  the 
time  being. 

But  this  insurance  corporation  re- 
ceives premiums  from  the  insurance 
companies  of  America  and.  potentially, 
from  the  State  governments.  If  the 
authority  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury  is 
utilized,  the  money  must  be  iiaid  back, 
primarily  by  reinsurance  premiums  re- 
ceived subsequently. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  what  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  has  said.  This  proposal  is 
not  something  new  v>hich  was  developed 
here  in  the  last  day  or  two.  or  in  the  last 
month  or  two. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SMATHERsi  held  hearings  on  this  problem 
over  a  year  ago.  in  April  of  1967. 

My  own  Subcommittee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness held  hearings  on  similar  legislation 
last  fall. 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  the  .lunior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  who  serves  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Small  Business.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Scott  I, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Javits]  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smaihers  1 .  all  of  us  found  a  pressing 
need  to  do  something  in  this  area. 

It  started  originally,  as  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  said,  with  the  "mom  and 
pop  ■  type  store,  the  small  neighborhood 
business.  Then  we  found  it  wa^  involved 
with  the  riot  iJroblem.  I  do  not  see  tliis 
title  as  a  big  city  bill.  I  do  not  .see  it  as 
an  attempt  to  take  tlie  money  of  rural 
taxpayers  and  rebuild  the  ghettos. 

In  my  small  but  great  State  of  New 
Hampshire  we  have  had  two  riots  in  the 
last  few  years,  one  of  serious  projwr- 
lions  at  Hampton  Beach.  This  was 
brougiit  out  in  the  hearings. 

This  program  is  absolutely  es.sential 
to  the  small  bakery  shop,  the  .small  food 
store,  and  the  other  little  businesses 
which  find  themselves  without  any  ability 
to  obtain  any  insurance.  Even  where  in- 
surance is  available,  the  rates  are  so  in- 
tolerably high  that  they  cannot  afford 
it,  and  .so  they  crumble  away.  They  leave 
the  ghetto,  which  becomes  a  more  hope- 
less part  of  the  community  without  them. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  strong  desire 
among  the  members  of  the  committee  to 
retain  this  part  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  from  my  jxiint  of  view  the  persuasive 
consideration  that  led  to  my  suppoit  ot 
this  provision  of  the  bill  is  staled  in  one 
paragraph  on  page  87  of  the  report.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

The  facts  developed  during  the  various 
hearinss  point  out  ihe  insurance  crisis  in 
our  cities.  The  deterioration  of  many  inner 
city  areas  is  threatcnint;  the  economic  and 
.•-ocial  health  of  the  cities  as  a  whole.  This 
deterioration  has.  in  too  many  cases,  caused 
tlie  owners  of  well-maintained  properties 
and  businesses  to  be  unable  to  obtain  ade- 
quate pr.^pertv  insurance  ^'.gainst  lire,  crime. 
and  other  perils  because  of  the  general  loca- 
tion of  the  property  in  a  high-rlslc  area  or  be- 
cause of  its  proximity  to  dilapidated  or 
hazardous  structures. 

In  other  words,  here  ir,  a  risk  against 
v/hich  the  resource.'^  of  the  r>rivate  in- 
surance comppnies  are  inadequate. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that,  with  rcspc; 
to  the  private  power  companies  of  t!v.: 
country  and  the  construction  of  nuclear 
Iiov.'crplants.  private  insurance  was  sim- 
ilarly inadequate  and  so  Congress  has 
,)rovided  Governme.it-subsidized  insur- 
ance to  protect  the  private  power  com- 
panies aealnst  a  risk  which  the  private 
in.surance  industry  is  unable  to  cover. 

So  the  private  power  companies,  with 
the  help  of  Govrrnmeut-supported  in- 
surance, are  protectec^  and  given  insur- 
ance at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  they  would 
have  to  pay  to  private  insurance  com- 
panies. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  if  it  is  appropri- 
ate for  us  to  provide  this  kind  of  protec- 
tion for  an  industry  with  such  resources 
as  the  pri\-ate  power  industry  of  this 
countiT.  it  seems  to  ine  a  perfectly  ap- 
l^ropriate  precedent  for  the  kind  of  i)ro- 
tection  we  are  seeking  here  for  busi- 
nes.ses  which  are  e-i-sential  to  the  vitality 
and  development  of  the  ghetto  areas  of 
our  cities.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  I 
support  this  provision  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  ask  the  Senator  this  question: 
Is  the  manner  in  whicli  the  Federal  Go\  - 
•crnment  underwrites  pri\'atc  power  com- 
panies with  insurance  similar  to  the 
provisions  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  knew  the  de- 
tails sufficiently  to  make  that  compari- 
son, but  it  is  Government-supported  in- 
surance, to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 
and  it  is  not  paid  for  by  private  ix)wer 
companies,  except  perhaps  a  fraction  of 
the  cost. 

I  was  hopina  thiit  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would  be  in 
the  Chamber,  because  he  knows  this  pro- 
vision of  the  law  in  muc  i  greater  detail 
than  I  do. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that  'n 
the  provision  we  are  now  considering,  the 
Federal  Govermnent  must  be  repaid  any 
money  it  e.x!>ends  to  pay  reinsurance 
lo.sses? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  v.lsh  to  empirasize  in  connection  with 
private  power  comranies  that  insurance 
is  Government  subsidized.  I  do  not  have 
the  details  on  which  the  subsidy  is  pro- 
vided. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  follow  up  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator Irom  Maine  has  said  .so  well  and  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  there  was  a 
study  to  which  the  Senator  referred, 
made  bv  a  panel  headed  by  Governor 
Hughes  of  New  Jersey.  He  made  a  sig- 
nificant observation  in  his  opening  re- 
marks when  he  appeared  Ijefore  the 
committee,  as  is  shown  on  page  541.  He 
said : 

We  note  first  in  our  committee,  and  I 
think  that  it  is  a  valid  conclusion  and  I 
think,  manv  i>eople  are  coming  to  ..hare  it. 
that  the  real  issue  confronting  this  insur- 
ance panel  was  not  one  that  grew  out  of  the 
riots  as  though  the  riots  in  our  cities  had 
created  this  problem,  but  one  that  was  high- 
lighted bv  these  disorders.  And  the  real  prob- 
lem was  ihe  unavailability,  and  it  has  existed 
for  some  years,  and  shortage  of  insurance. 

Governor  Hughes  continued  and  said : 

It  is  a  historic  fact.  .Senator,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  you  commented  on  It.  Many  of 
us  are  inclined  to  believe  that  all  these 
things  occurred  iust  recently.  Tliat  is  not  so 
at  all  We  have  seen  over  these  years  our 
urban  centers  deteriorate  and  our  .structures 
decay  and  decline,  as  the  criminal  rate  grows, 
and  the  insurance  losses  increase.  As  the 
loss  ratios  increase,  the  desirability  of  cen- 
ter-city business  has  decreased  until  It  is 
most  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the 
homeowner  and  the  small  businessman  to 
obtain  adequate  coverage  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  or  often  at  any  cost. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  very  important 
that  we  note  that  this  is  not  something 
that  grew  up  because  of  the  riots  in  1967. 
This  is  a  continuing  problem  and  this  is 
the  way  the  Hughes  committee  tried  to 
deal  with  it. 

Mr.   PERCY.   Mr.  President,  will   the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  that,  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Small 
Business,  I  found  throughout  the  hear- 
ings that  many  of  the  ixiints  the  Sena- 
tor raises  are  perfectly  valid. 

The  question  is  whether  we  would  be 
discriminating  against  those  who  do  en- 
force   the    law    as    distinguished    from 
those  who  do  not  enforce  the  law.  I  am 
the  first  person  to  defend  the  mayors 
of  our  great  cities.  I  do  not  believe  the 
analysis   can  be   made   with   respect  to 
the  riots.  We  have  much  to  learn  with 
respect   to  riots  and  civil  disobedience 
on  a  massive  scale,  but  it  is  my  impres- 
sion that  the  cities  have  invested  a  tre- 
mendous p,mount  of  money  in  law-en- 
forcement   agencies    and    law-enforce- 
ments officers,  in  increasing  their  budg- 
ets  substantially   to   maintain   law  and 
order,  and  they  have  moved  swiftly  and 
they  have  not  hesitated  to  call  in  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Federal  troops, 
if  necessary. 

This  is  not  the  great  problem.  The 
question  which  must  be  raised  is  wheth- 
er insurance  should  be  available  to 
small  businesses  to  maintain  protection 
against  their  inventories.  It  simply  was 


not  available  and  until  such  time  as 
there  is  in.'^urance  available  to  the  pri- 
vate .sector,  something  must  be  done 
with  respect  to  the  thousands  of  people 
living  in  riot  areas  who  were  the  vic- 
tims of  the  riots  and  who  did  not  partic- 
ipate in  them. 

I  walked  down  tlie  streets  of  Newark, 
N.J..  a  vear  after  the  riots  there,  and  1 
have  talked  to  many  of  the  people.  Even 
today  many  of  the  small  businesses 
there  have  not  been  restored  and  as  a 
result  the  families  many  times  liave  to 
walk  a  mile  to  get  groceries  or  to  do 
their  laundry,  when  formerly  they  had 
these  facilities  within  a  block  or  two  of 
their  homes.  These  people  are  the  vic- 
tims of  the  disorders.  We  have  to  find 
ways  to  get  small  businesses  back  into 
the  area  to  service  them  as  before. 

Furthermore,  the  small  businesses 
need  the  help  of  insurance  companies. 
They  have  to  have  incentive  to  take 
protective  measures  to  guard  against 
riots,  vandalism,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 
I  think  thev  are  learning  a  great  deal 
about  how  to  i^rotect  their  businesses. 
By  enabling  them  to  pool  their  resources 
and  by  having  the  Government  back 
them  up  as  a  last  resort,  and  by  not 
establishing  Government  corporations  in 
the  first  instance,  but  by  using  all  the 
1  acuities  of  the  jjrivate  .sector  first.  I 
think  we  have  developed  a  very  good  bill 
which  is  in  the  public  interest,  and  one 
which  I  firmly  support  as  a  former  busi- 
nessman and  now  a  public  office  holder. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  Irom  Alabama  yield? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize, as  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Russell  I  has  .stated,  if  a  State  does 
not  desire  to  come  into  the  program,  it 
does  not  have  to.  Is  this  your  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  It  is  a  voluntary 
undertaking.  Each  State  that  comes  in 
luidertakes  to  form  a  State  fair  plan. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.   RUSSELL.   It   is  clear   that   the 
Senators  opposing  this  amendment  have 
.simply    raised    and    then    destroyed    a 
strawman  here  in  reeard  to  the  need  for 
insurance  in  the  riot  areas,  because  I 
very  clearly  and  expressly  recopnized  this 
need  in  my  opening  statement.  Howeyer, 
my  basic  ob.iections  still  stand.  I  do  not 
like  to  see  any  program  predicated  upon 
anything  so  vague  and  uncertain  as  this. 
There   is  nothing   in   the   testimony   to 
which  the  Senator  refers  about  it.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  now.  what 
would  it  have  cost  if  it  had  been  in  effect 
over  the  period  of  the  last  year?  There 
are  absolutely  no  figures  given  on  it  that 
we  could  find  in  the  hearings. 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  For  1967? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  This  is  too  vague 
and  uncertain,  in  the  conditions  we  face 
today.   We   have   had   reinsurance   pro- 
■rams  before,  but  I  think  the  Senator 
will  find,  if  he  looks  into  it,  that  they 
are  more  definite  than  this.  This  is  not 
only  voluntary  to  a  State  but  it  is  also 
\oluntary    to    an    insurance    company. 
Thev  do  not  have  to  participate  if  they 
do  not  wish  to.  Tliey  can  refuse  to  write 
this  kind  of  policy  altogether.  If  they  do 


write  it.  they  have  to  come  into  the  pro- 
gram. I  say  this  with  all  deference  and 
respect,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  way 
this  is  presented  is  rather  half-baked. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect about  the  voluntary  mattvr.  but  that 
is  the  only  way  it  should  be.  I  am  not 
sure  he  would  be  in  favor  of  having  en- 
forced participation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No.  I  would  not  object 
to  having  it  enforced  if  the  insurance 
companies  did  not  want  to  insure  in  a 
State. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  all  rifeht  it 
thev  do  it  State  by  State. 

Ml.  RUSSELL.  They  can  withdraw 
from  this  high  liability  provision,  but 
thev  do  not  have  to  do  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Every  major  insur- 
ance company  in  the  United  States  is 
strongly  in  lavor^of  this  program.  The 
program  has  been  worked  out  carefully 
with  them,  with  the  State  insurance  su- 
l>ervisors.  and  with  Federal  officials. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
at  this  point  that  I  may  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  for  a  brief  lime, 
for  the  purixise  of  introducing  some  \isi- 
tors  to  the  Senate,  without  the  time  beina 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THREE 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT 
OF  MALI 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  our 
pleasm-e  today  to  have  as  visitors  to  the 
Senate  three  members  of  the  Parliament 
of  the  Republic  of  Mali  who  arc  visiting 
in  the  United  States  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  present  them  to  the 
Senate  at  this  time. 

First,  the  Hon.  Yacouba  Maiga.  I  Ap- 
plause.! 

Mr.  Maiga  is  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  Defense  of  the 
Revolution— CNDR— and  Chief  of  the 
CNDR  Policy  Committee:  First  Vice 
President  of  the  Legislative  Dekcration. 
and  Minister-Delegate  to  the  Presidency. 
Next  IS  Mr.  Sory  Ibrehim  Wane.  ',  Ap- 
plause. I 

Mr.  Wane  is  a  member  of  the  Economic 
and  Financial  Commission.  CNDR. 

The  next  member  is  Mr.  Amadou 
Diakite.  I  Applause. ! 

Mr.  Diakite  is  Precinct  Youth  Captain, 
Bamako. 

RECESS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  for  ?,  minutes  for  the  purpose  of 
greetinc  our  distincuished  guests. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  3  o'clock  and  24  min- 
utes p.m..  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
3  o'clock  and  27  minutes  p.m. 

During  the  recess,  the  distinguished 
guests  were  greeted  by  Members  of  the 
Senate. 
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On  expiration  of  the  recess,  the  Senate 
reassembled  and  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Presiding  OfRcer  iMr.  Spong  of  Vir- 
ginia > .  I 

HOUSING    AND     URBAN     DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  '  S.  3497 »  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families,  and  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing  and  ur- 
ban development. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  SmathersJ. 
who  really  originated  this  insurance  idea 
so  far  as  action  by  the  Senate  is  con- 
cerned, unfortunately  is  not  able  to  be 
present  in  the  Chamber  today.  However, 
he  prepared  and  left  with  me  a  state- 
ment that  he  would  like  to  have  given  to 
the  Senate  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  a 
letter  to  the  editor,  referred  to  in  the 
statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  statement  of  Senator  Smathers 
and  the  letter  to  the  editor  are  as  follows : 

Mr  Sm.^thers.  I  wish  to  direct  my  remarks 
to  Title  XI  of  S.  3497,  which  would  by 
amendment  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
create  a  National  Insurance  Development 
Corporation  within  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

In  its  report  on  this  bill,  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  graciously  acknowl- 
edged the  pioneer  work  done  by  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Conunittee  in  spotlighting 
the  almost  total  lack  of  insurance  protec- 
tion for  small  businessmen  find  other  prop- 
erty owners  in  the  high-risk  and  low-in- 
come neighborhoods  of  our  inner  cities 

The  Small  Business  Committee  did  in- 
deed hold  extensive  hearings  in  April,  1967 
in  an  effort  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  urban 
crime  on  small  businesses  located  in  or  ad- 
jacent to  the  ghetto  areas  of  our  cities.  This 
inquiry  Jiecessanly  included  an  examination 
of  the  '"xtent  to  which  insurance  protection 
is  available  to  small  Arms. 

As  a  result  of  our  Committee's  rinding  that 
small  businessmen  in  lugh-risk  localities 
either  were  unable  to  obtain  insurance  or 
were  forced  to  pay  prohibitive  premiums,  a 
year  ago  I  introduced  S.  1484.  a  measure  de- 
signed to  bridge  this  insurance  gap  which 
has  such  a  crippling  impact  on  small  store 
owners  In  our  low- income  metropolitan 
neighborhoods. 

Hearings  were  then  held  on  my  bill  by  the 
Small  Business  Subcommittee  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  Subsequently, 
the  Suboommlttee  reported  S.  1484.  with 
amendments,  to  the  Banking  and  Cuirency 
Committee.  The  Insiu-ance  provisions  of  S. 
3497,  then,  are  the  product  of  careful  study 
by  the  Small  Business  Committee,  by  the 
Small  Business  Subcommittee,  and  by  the 
full  Banking  Committee. 

Title  XI  of  S.  3497.  Mr.  President,  has  my 
full  support.  It  Is  more  than  a  good  amend- 
ment. It  Is  an  imperative  legislative  pro- 
posal— 1/  this  Congress  has  any  Intention  of 
making  It  possible  for  merchants  and  other 
property  owners  in  the  p)overty-areas  of  our 
cities  to  continue  In  business.  And  continue 
they  must,  or  we  will  surely  witness  further 
deterioration  of  these  blighted  localities  and 
all  our  efforts  directed  at  the  physical  and 
economic  rehabilitation  of  these  areas  will 
come  to  nought. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  hearings  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  on  the  impact  of  crime  on  small 


businessmen  were  held  prior  m  the  recent 
riots  which  devastated  so  many  of  our  Inner 
cities.  Last  year,  we  were  concerned  with 
more  or  less  routine  criminal  acts:  the 
aroimd-the-clock  burglaries,  robberies,  and 
senseless  acts  of  vandalism  which  make  life 
a  nightmare  for  small  merchants  In  the  poor 
and  run-down  neighborhoods  of  our  cities. 

We  sought  answers  to  three  basic  ques- 
tions: 

Does  small  business  need  insurance  pro- 
tection against  crime? 

Is  such  Insurance  available  at  reasonable 
rates? 

Is  there  a  need  for  a  Federal  factor  to  as- 
sure the  availability  of  Insurance  In  high- 
crime  neighborhoods? 

We  found  that  following  a  single  robbery 
or  burglary,  a  small  businessman's  Insur- 
ance premiums  jumped  as  much  as  100  per- 
cent. Just  as  often,  the  policy  was  canceled 
outright. 

We  found  that  only  11  percent  of  all  busi- 
ness units  have  Insurance  against  glass 
breakage. 

We  were  told  that  In  the  Fillmore  district 
of  Chicago,  almost  a  third  of  the  merchants 
questioned  stated  that  they  met  with  out- 
right refusals  in  their  efforts  to  buy  insur- 
ance policies  against  thefts. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  statistics  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Casualty  Underwrit- 
ers reveal  that  between  1964  and  1966,  pre- 
mium rates  In  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
burglary  and  robbery  rose  an  average  of  61 
percent.  The  increase  for  small  retailers  In- 
creased 87  percent,  and  mercantile  safe  In- 
surance rose  more  than  100  percent. 

These  are  the  hard  facts.  Inner-city  small 
businessmen  simply  cannot  afford  property 
Insurance  even  when  such  protection  may 
be  available.  More  often  than  not,  such  pro- 
tection cannot  be  purchased  at  any  price. 

Our  experience  of  the  past  few  months, 
with  its  widespread  destruction  of  property 
cries  out  for  a  promptly  implemented  co- 
operative effort  by  the  Federal  Government, 
by  the  States,  and  by  the  private  insurance 
Industry  to  provide  that  Insurance  protection 
which  Is  an  absolute  prerequisite  of  main- 
taining and  of  rehabilitating  the  economic 
life  of  our  inner-city  neighborhoods. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks.  Mr.  President, 
I  request  that  there  be  printed  a  letter  which 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Star  of  May  24. 
1968,  headed  'After  44  Years  in  Business." 
This  letter  to  the  editor  tells  the  tragic  story 
of  a  family  which  operated  a  hardware  store 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  almost  half 
a  centtiry.  After  recotmtlng  the  losses  which 
this  business  suffered  since  April  5  of  this 
year,  the  letter  states:  "Now  we  receive  word 
that  the  insurance  on  our  building  is  to  be 
canceled." 


After  44  Yeahs  in  Business 
Sir:  We  are  ow^ners  of  a  hardware  store  in 
Northeast  Washington.  We  write  in  behalf  of 
the  many  who  share  our  problems.  We  have 
obeyed  the  laws,  paid  our  taxes,  and  insured 
ourselves,  though  it  was  expensive.  We  are 
more  than  equal-opportunity  employers,  as 
the  majority  of  our  help  Is  Negro,  and  has 
been  for  years.  We  have  been  father-con- 
fessor, banker  and  adviser  to  our  customers, 
with  whom  we  have  dealt  honestly  and 
fairly.  We  are  charter  members  of  the  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Association  of  Par 
Northeast,  and  have  worked  diligently  for 
local  improvements  and  closer  cooperation 
between  consumers  and  merchants.  We  are 
for  civil  rights  for  all  men. 

Prior  to  April.  1968.  we  had  lost  money  on 
bad  checks,  burglary,  shoplifting,  and 
vandalism,  all  repaired  or  replaced  at  our 
expense.  We  have  taken  needed  hours  from 
our  business  to  set  In  court  at  the  request  of 
the  police,  only  to  see  the  judges  postpone 
the  cases  or  dismiss  the  defendant  "We  are 
constantly  in  need  of  more  reliable  help.  We 
have  had  trouble  for  years. 


Since  April  5.  1968.  we  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  repeated  looting,  and  vandalism.  Our 
store  was  closed  for  two  weeks  In  order  to  re- 
pair the  major  damage  done  to  tis  on  that 
date.  Since  we  reopened  for  business,  we 
have  been  broken  Into  twice  and  have  had 
numerous  broken  windows  and  doors. 

Insurance  may  or  may  not  cover  a  portion 
of  these  exi>enses.  The  bills  for  repairs  to  our 
property,  and  merchandise  and  equipment 
that  was  damaged  or  stolen  are  arriving  dally. 
We  have  lost  our  expected  busy  spring  sea- 
son. We  are  frustrated  with  the  past  and 
j>esslmistic  about  the  future. 

Now.  we  receive  word  that  the  Insurance  on 
our  building  is  to  be  canceled.  Since  condi- 
tions in  the  District  are  so  bad.  this  could 
be  the  end  of  our  business.  We  can  obtain 
Jobs  in  the  suburbs  and  lower  our  standard 
of  living.  We  can  do  without  the  responsi- 
bilities of  owning  a  business  and  all  that 
entails.  We  can  manage.  We  will  not  need 
welfare. 

But  the  taxes  the  District  collects  will  be 
lost.  All  of  our  years  of  endeavor  will  be 
wasted.  Our  employees  will  probably  need 
some  financial  assistance.  Our  customers 
will  lose  the  convenience  and  service  they 
depend  on. 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  this  benefits  no 
one  and  hurts  many.  Is  this  what  is  to  tje- 
come  of  us  after  forty-four  years  in  business? 
Is  that  what  Is  to  become  of  our  employes 
who  have  been  responsible  supporters  of  their 
families?  Is  the  city  to  be  left  an  empty  shell 
of  families  living  on  relief? 

Citizens  must  be  protected.  Criminals  must 
be  jailed.  Tlie  police  must  have  the  men  and 
the  methods  to  do  this.  Businessmen  must 
be  able  to  obtain  insurance.  We  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it.  Of  all  the  groups  now  clamor- 
ing for  help,  how  many  are  offering  to  help 
themselves  as  we  have  done  and  hopefully 
will  continue  to  do? 

We  and  all  the  others  in  our  predicament 
are  watching  our  life's  work  go  down  the 
drain,  along  with  our  children's  education 
and  our  security. 

Abraham  and  Ida  Wolf. 
Harvey  and  Freeda  Wolf. 


Mr.  Smathers.  Title  XI  of  S.  3497,  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, should  meet  with  the  approval  of  all 
who  are  concerned  with  preventing  our  inner 
cities  from  becoming  economic  wastelands. 
The  National  Insurance  Development  Corpo- 
ration which  would  be  created  by  this  amend- 
ment places  the  responsibility  of  maintaining 
the  economic  viability  of  our  inner  cities 
where  it  should  be — upon  the  States  and 
upon  the  insurance  industry,  with  the  full 
cooperation  of  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
reinsuring  agency. 

Thus  we  have  in  this  amendment  a  blue- 
print for  a  workable  partnership  to  provide 
insurance  protection  for  the  innocent  victims 
of  criminal  acts. 

This  legislation  is  desperately  needed  by 
those  whom  it  will  serve  and  I  urge  its  favor- 
able consideration. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  has  ex- 
pressed concern  as  to  the  impact  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  upon  the  Treasury 
Department.  I  think  we  do  have  some  ex- 
perience which  is  relevant  to  that  point 
which  should  be  made  a  matter  of  record. 

For  example,  I  understand  that  the  in- 
sured riot  losses  which  occurred  in  1967 
were  between  $50  million  and  $75  milUon. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  reinsurance 
premiums  charged  by  the  National  In- 
surance Development  Corporation  must 
be  sufficient  to  collect  this  amount,  so 
that  if  the  riot  losses  do  not  exceed  the 
experience  of  1967,  the  reinsurance  pre- 
miums would  cover  that  loss,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Tliat  is  correct. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  In  addition,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  potential  retention  of 
losses  by  the  industry  on  a  nationwide 
basis  will  amount  to  another  $75  miUion. 
Finally,  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  would 
provide  that  the  States  would  be  poten- 
tially responsible  for  another  S75  million. 
Tliat  is  a  total  of  $200  million  worth  of 
coverage  without  the  Treasury's  borrow- 
ing authority  being  reUed  upon  at  all. 

I  understand  that  these  figures  are  the 
product  of  staff  research  into  the  ques- 
tion. Do  I  correctly  understand  that? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  allow  me  to  answer  that, 
we  must  be  reading  different  bills.  The 
bill  I  have  been  reading,  and  the  one  I  am 
seeking  to  amend,  is  that  the  State  pays 
5  percent  of  the  premium  under  the 
losses,  and  all  the  insurance  companies 
liave  to  pay  is  on  the  premiums,  and  not 
S75  million.  It  has  no  connection  what- 
ever with  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  has  said. 

At  least,  the  bill  and  the  committee 
leport  that  comes  out  of  the  Banking 
find  Currency  Committee  referred  to  the 
premiums  paid  on  the  policies,  and  not 
ihe  amount  of  the  policies. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think,  though, 
that  the  figures  are  arrived  at  in  retro- 
spect of  the  1967  losses,  and  the  5  percent 
is  calculated  to  bring  that  much  on  the 
premiums. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  the  report  it  says 
5  percent  of  the  premiums,  not  of  the 
amount  that  is  paid  out  in  losses. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  does  not  give 
the  figures  as  to  what  is  collected  in 
l^remiums.  He  speaks  only  of  the  losses. 
■What  is  the  amount  o;:  the  premiums? 
That  is  what  the  bill  deals  with. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that,  as  I  understand  it  from  the 
staff  assistant  who  gave  me  these  figures, 
the  $75  million  that  I  attributed  as  the 
responsibility  of  the  States  represents 
5  percent  of  the  insurance  premiums 
generated  within  the  country.  This  is  the 
5  percent  of  those  insurance  premiums 
for  which  the  States  are  responsible  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  bill.  Those  pre- 
miums are  available  for  the  losses  that 
exceed  the  amount  of  insurance,  the 
excess  held  against  losses. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  the  first  place,  it 
does  not  apply  to  all  the  States,  and  it 
cannot,  because  some  of  their  constitu- 
tions will  not  allow  that.  So  the  figures 
the  Senator  gives  are  almost  meaningless. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  disagree.  The  Senator 
is  speculating  in  the  wild  blue  yonder 
about  the  cost  to  the  Treasury.  I  think 
it  is  perfectly  permissible,  the  Senator 
having  raised  this  question,  which  lies 
in  the  field  of  speculation,  to  suggest 
what  the  impact  will  be  on  the  insurance 
companies,  on  the  States,  and  on  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Can  the  Senator  give 
us  what  was  the  total  of  the  premiums 
paid  on  this  type  of  insurance  policy  last 
year,  and  where  is  it  in  the  record? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  $75  million  that  I 
have  been  referring  to  here  as  the 
amount  the  States  would  be  responsible 
for,  if  all  the  States  participated,  is  5 
percent  of  the  insurance  premiums  gen- 
erated by  reinsured  lines  of  property 


insurance.  So  the  total  of  the  premiums 
would  be  20  times  that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  skilled  enough 
in  the  science  of  insurance  to  know 
whether  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  a  simple  problem 
of  mathematics.  I  will  be  glad  to  work  it 
out. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  other  words,  the  pre- 
mium is  one-twentieth  of  the  amount  of 
the  ixilicy? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No.  I  gave  the  amoimt 
that  would  be  generated  by  the  States 
by  retaining  responsibility  up  to  5  per- 
cent of  the  premiums.  I  am  ti-yiiig  to 
work  backwards  on  the  floor  to  arrive  at 
an  answer  wliich  is  responsive  to  the 
Senators  question,  and  that  would  be 
ane-fifth- 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  How  much? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  One-fifth  of  the  pre- 
miums. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  On  this  type  of  insur- 
ance? I  hope  the  Record  will  be  left  that 
way,  so  I  can  check  into  it.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve it  will  be  that  amount. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  the  information 
from  the  staff  who  worked  on  that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  says  one- 
fifth  is  paid  in  ijremiums  on  this  par- 
ticular t>T>e  of  insui'ance.  I  will  be  very 
sui"prised 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  All  property  insurance. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  talking  about 
all  property  insurance.  Tliis  bill  does  not 
go  to  all  property  insurance.  It  oiily  goes 
to  this  high-cost  insurance  that  applies 
to  riot  risks. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  I  imderstand  it.  the 
percentage  is  based  upon  the  premiums 
earned  on  all  reinsured  lines  of  i^roperty 
insurance,  and  not  just  in  the  ghettos. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  So  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  now  preparing  to  reinsure  all 
property  insura'nce  in  the  United  States? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  No.  The  proposal  is  to 
provide  reinsurance  to  cover  only  riot 
losses.  But.  the  formula  for  determining 
the  responsibiUty  of  the  State  is  related 
to  all  property  insurance  coverage  which 
is  reinsured.  1  emphasize  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  pointed  out — that 
this  was  worked  out  with  the  insurance 
companies.  It  is  worked  out  with  the 
State  insurance  authorities.  There  are  no 
surprises  on  this. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  are  surprises, 
because  those  figures  do  not  appear  in 
the  record,  or  if  they  do,  1  could  not  And 
them,  and  I  looked  it  over. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  staff  says  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  that  they  do  not  appear 
in  the  hearings,  and  that  is  the  purpose 
of  providing  them  on  the  floor.  I  have  to 
rely  on  the  staff  as  well.  I  was  not  in- 
volved in  the  subcommittee  hearings  on 
this  bill,  and  so  I  am  trying  to  provide 
information  that  is  available  through 
the  staff. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  would  imagine  one- 
fifth  on  all,  the  total,  insurance  coverage 
in  the  countr>'  might  be  about  right. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  But  the  coverage  of  the 
reinsurance  that  we  are  dealing  with 
here  cannot  possibly  cost  any  one-fifth. 
It  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total 
insui-ance  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor, to  make  it  perfectly  clear,  and  I 
understand   this   is    reinforced    by    the 


staff,  that  these  figures  of  the  revenues 
that  are  generated — and  that  is  the 
formula  of  the  bill— relate  to  all  insur- 
ance. Five  percent  of  the  revenues  gen- 
erated amount  to  $75  inilUon.  Tliat  re- 
lates to  all  insurance.  But  the  reinsur- 
ance relates  to  riot  losses,  and  not  all 
property  losses. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  com-se,  the  staff  may 
find  it,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  so  find, 
in  the  bill  or  in  the  record,  just  how 
much  the  insurance  companies  are  going 
to  contribute  to  the  fund.  As  I  under- 
stand the  bill,  it  is  left  to  future  negotia- 
tion and  contracts,  and  here  the  Senator 
gives  us  a  definite  figure  when  we  have 
no  contract  and  we  do  not  even  know 
who  is  going  to  make  it. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Those  contract  negotia- 
tions are  aimed  at  a  figure  of  S75  million. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  How  can  the  Senator 
predict  that? 

Even  if  he  knows  who  is  going  to  be 
named  head  of  this  corporation,  that  is 
purely  an  assumed  figure.  Tliere  is  no 
5  percent  in  the  bill,  except  as  to  the 
amount  to  be  contributed  by  the  States. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  guidelines  on  this 
subject,  may  I  say,  are  found  on  page  95 
of  the  report,  the  second  full  paragraph. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  para- 
graph be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Section  1222(b)   of  the  proposed  new  title 
would  provide  that   the   reinsurance  <jHered 
shall  reimburse  an  insurer  lor  its  total  proved 
and  approved  claims  lor  losses  resulting  from 
riots  or  civil  disorders  during  the  term  of 
the  reinsurance  contracts,  in  excess  of   the 
amount   of    the   insurer's   retention   of   such 
losses  as  provided  In  the  reinsurance  contract. 
The  typical  insurance  company  retention  of 
loss  arrangement  is  expected  to  involve  two 
features:    il)    An  Initial  retention  of  losses, 
equal  to  n  percentage  of  premiums  earned  in 
a  State  on  lines  reinsured,  plus  (2|   the  as- 
sumption of  an  additional  percentage  of  total 
losses,  above  and   beyond   the  initial  reten- 
tion. For  Illustrative  purposes,  the  nrst  per- 
centage might  be  assumed  to  be  3  percent. 
Assuming  that  premiums  earned  in  the  State 
on  reinsured  lines  amounted  to  SlOO  million, 
the   Insurers'   initial  retention  would  be  S3 
million  ($100  million  times  3  percent) .  If  the 
second  percentage  is  assumed  to  be  10  per- 
cent, and  the  total  insured  claims  from  riots 
and  civil  disorders  by  companies  doing  busi- 
ness In  the  State  in  a  calendar  year  amounted 
to  S45  million,  the  additional  insurers'  re- 
tention of  losses  would  amount  to  $4.2  rail- 
lion   ($45  million  less  the  «-3  million  Initial 
retention  times  10  percent  i.  Thus,  the  pri- 
vate  insurers'   retention  of  riot  losses  from 
their  own  resources  would  be  S7.2  million. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  One  of  the  guidelines  is 
this: 

The  typical  Insurance  company  retention 
of  loss  arrangement — 

This  is  directly  responsive  to  the  point 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia — 

The  typical  insurance  company  retention 
of  loss  arrangement  Is  expected  to  involve 
two  features:  (1)  An  initial  retention  of 
losses — 

This  relates  to  the  insurance  com- 
panies— 

equal  to  a  perceutage  of  premiums  earned 
In  a  State  on  lines  reinsured,  plus  (2)  the 
assumption  of  an  additional   percentage   of 
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total    losses,    above    and    beyond    the    Initial 

retention. 

Those  guidelines  apply  to  the  obliga- 
tion expected  to  be  assumed  by  the  in- 
surance company. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  put  that  in  the  Record, 
because  it  does  not  say  anything  about 
any  5  percent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired.  Who 
yields  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  that 
paragraph  went  into  the  Record,  did  it 
not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  all  Senators  to  it  to  see  if  it  confirms 
the  .statement  made. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  is  ready  to  yield  back  his  time. 
I  am  ready  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
before  time  is  yielded  back,  may  I  ask  a 
question? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  latter  part  of  page  181  of  the  bill 
states:  "pVovide  a  Federal  pro.gram  of 
insurance,"  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  To  what  page  does 
the  Senator  refer? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Page  181.  My 
question  is  directed  to  the  next  few 
words:  "and  placing  appropriate  finan- 
cial responsibility  upon  the  States  to 
share  in  such  losses." 

My  question  is:  Will  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  interpret  what  the  committee 
had  in  mind  when  it  said  "placing  ap- 
propriate financial  responsibility  upon 
the  States"'' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  that  page  181? 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Page  181  of  the 
bill,  the  last  two  lines. 

Mr.  SPARK\LAN.  I  see:  right  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  page. 

Mr.  SPARKM.\N.  Yes.  This  is  in  the 
statement  of  purpose,  and.  of  course,  un- 
der the  mechanism  that  is  set  up.  we 
have  been  talking  about  the  5  percent 
that  the  States  are  responsible  for.  They 
bear  that  potential   responsibility. 

But.  I  reiterate,  the  State  financial 
burden  is  contingent  upon  the  industi-y 
retention  and  the  reinsurance  premiums 
in  the  State  proving  inadequate. 

The  insurance  people  tell  us.  and  I  be- 
lieve they  are  the  best  authorities  that 
we  have,  that  they  are  confident  that 
the  reinsurance  program  will  pay  for 
itself,  and  that  there  will  be  no  losses 
to  the  Federal  Government.  The  State's 
responsibility  is  to  assume  the  financial 
responsibility  described,  to  .set  up  the 
State  fair  plan  and  administer  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Then  am  I 
correct  m  understanding  that  the  lan- 
guage saying  "placing  appropriate  fi- 
nancial responsibihty  upon  the  States" 
merely  applies  to  the  cost  to  the  State 
of  establishing  the  plan? 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  thing  that  the 
State  has  to  do  is  to  set  up  the  program, 
the  State  fair  plan,  and  administer  it. 

Let  me  refer  to  one  further  provision. 
I  direct  the  Senator's  attention  to  page 
197.  where  we  get  to  the  conditions  of 
reinsuiance.  It  states,  down  near  the 
bottom  of  the  page — 

A  .  .  fiind  established  pursuant  to  State 
law.  will  reimburse  the' Corporation,  in  an 
iimount  up  to  5  per  centum  of  the  aggre- 
gate property  insurance  premiums  earned  in 
that  State  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year. 

That  is  really  the  biuden  on  the 
States. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  the 
burden  on  the  States? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  So  the  placing 
of  appropriate  financial  lespon.sibility  is 
assumed  to  be  5  percent? 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator   from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Are  the  yeas  and 
nays  requested? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  cxceipt  from 
the  report,  consisting  of  pages  95.  96.  and 
97  down  to  the  heading  "Recoverj*  of 
Premiums;  Statute  of  Limitations,"  on 
page  97.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  committee  repoit  iNo.  1123) 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

REINSITRANCE     AGREEMENTS     AND     PREMIUMS 

Section  1222(a)  of  the  proposed  new  title 
would  authorize  the  Corporation,  during  the 
flrst  year  follow^ng  enactment  of  the  title,  to 
enter  into  reuisiu-ance  contracts  in  considera- 
tion of  payment  of  such  premium  or  other 
charge  which  the  Corporation  deems  ade- 
quate to  obtain  an  aggregate  fund  in  e.\cess 
of  the  estimated  amount  of  insured  riot 
losses  during  1967.  assuming  a  substantial 
proportion  of  property  insurance  written  will 
be  reinsured.  Thereafter,  the  Corporation 
may  increase  or  decrease  such  premiums  for 
reinsurance  if  it  is  found,  after  full  consulta- 
tion with  the  advisory  board  ,ind  the  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners, 
that  such  action  is  necessary  or  appropriate. 

Section  1222(b)  of  the  proposed  new  title 
wotild  provide  that  the  reinsurance  offered 
shall  reimburse  an  insurer  for  its  total  proved 
and  approved  claims  for  losses  resulting  from 
riots  or  civil  disorders  during  the  term  of  the 
reinsurance  contracts,  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  the  insurer's  retention  of  such 
losses  as  provided  in  the  reinsurance  con- 
tract. The  typical  insurance  company  reten- 
tion of  loss  arrangement  is  expected  to  in- 
volve two  features:  di  An  initial  retention 
of  losses,  equal  to  a  percentage  of  premiums 
earned  in  a  State  on  lines  reinsured,  plus  i2) 
the  assumption  of  an  additional  percentage 
of  total  losses,  above  and  beyond  the  initial 
retention.  For  illustrative  purposes,  the  first 
percentage  might  be  assumed  to  be  3  per- 
cent. Assuming  that  premiums  earned  in  the 
State  on  reinsured  lines  amounted  to  3100 
ntillion.  the  insurers'  initial  retention  would 
be  S3  million  1 100  million  times  3  percent). 
If  the  second  percentage  Is  assumed   to  be 


10  percent,  and  the  total  insured  claims  from 
riots  and  civil  disorders  by  comp.inles  doing 
business  in  the  State  in  a  calendar  year 
.imounted  to  $45  million,  the  additional  in- 
surers' retention  of  los.ses  would  amount  to 
S4.2  million  i  $45  million  less  the  S3  million 
initial  retention  times  10  percent).  Thus,  the 
private  insurers'  retention  of  riot  losses  from 
their  own  resources  would  be  $7.2  million. 

Section  1222(c)  of  the  proposed  new  title 
would  authorize  the  Corporation  to  include 
such  terms  nd  conditions  in  reinsurance 
contracts  ,as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  title,  but  that  such  terms 
and  conditions  shall  be  uniform  throughout 
the  country.  Nevertheless,  to  take  account 
of  the  significant  variations  between  the 
needs  of  insurers,  the  Corporation,  in  its 
discretion,  may  permit  insurers  to  select 
from  different  specified  levels  of  retention  of 
losses,  provided  that  the  premium  rates  ade- 
quately reflect  each  level  so  retained  by  each 
insurer,  and  further  provided  that  the  pre- 
mium rate  for  any  given  retention  is  uni- 
form for  all  insurers  throughout  the  country. 

Section  1222(dl  of  the  proposed  new  titie 
would  provide  that  rein.suniucc  contracts  will 
be  for  a  term  expiring  on  .April  30.  1969.  and 
on  April  30  each  year  thereafter  anl  shall 
be  entered  into  within  90  days  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  title  or  within  90  days  prior  to 
April  30  each  year  thereafter,  or  within  90 
days  after  an  insurer  is  ;tuthorled  to  write 
insurance  in  a  State  which  it  was  not  so 
authorized  to  writs  in  the  preceding  year. 

CONDITIONS    OF    REINStTRANCE 

Section  1223(a)  of  the  proposed  new  titlp 
would  set  forth  various  conditions  under 
which  the  Corjxiration  will  terminate  exist- 
ing reinsurance  and  will  not  offer  new  cov- 
erage on  policies  written  after  the  termina- 
tion date. 

Paragraph  { 1 )  would  provide  that  reinsur- 
ance will  not  be  offered  in  any  State  if  the 
State  itself,  its  pvolltlcal  subdivisions,  or  a 
governmental  corporation  or  fund  established 
pursuant  to  State  law,  does  not  assume  a 
portion  of  the  responsibility  for  assisting  the 
Corporation  to  reinsure  against  losses  result- 
ing from  riots  or  civil  disorders,  within  1 
year  after  the  effective  date  of  the  act,  or  if 
the  appropriate  State  legislative  body  ha£  not 
met  in  regular  session  during  that  year  by 
the  close  of  its  next  regular  session.  The  State 
would  not  be  called  on  to  reimburse  the  Cor- 
poration until  the  reinsured  losses  paid  by 
the  Corporation  in  a  calendar  year  are  In  ex- 
cess of  the  total  reinstirance  premiums  re- 
ceived in  the  State  during  the  year,  plus  the 
excess  of  reinsurance  premiums  received  in 
the  State  over  reinsured  losses  paid  by  the 
Corporation  during  the  preceding  period 
measured  from  the  most  recent  calendar  year 
in  which  the  State  had  reimbursed  the  Cor- 
poration for  reinsured  losses.  After  the  Cor- 
poration has  paid  such  amount  of  reinsured 
losses  in  a  calendar  year,  the  State  would  re- 
imburse the  Corporation  for  its  additional 
reinsured  losses  in  that  State  during  the 
year,  in  an  amount  up  to  5  percent  of  the 
aggregate  property  insurance  premiums 
earned  in  the  State  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year  on  those  lines  of  insurance 
reinstired  by  the  Corporation  in  the  State, 
tlnde'  the  foregoing  formula.  Stnte  sharing 
would  not  be  required  unless  losses  in  a  State 
exceeded  the  sum  of  ( 1 )  the  premiums  paid 
by  the  insurance  industry  for  reinsurance  in 
that  State  (premiums  paid  in  the  year  in 
which  the  losses  occurred  plus  premiums  paid 
in  previous  years  In  excess  of  reinsured  losses 
paid  I  and  (2)  the  companies' retained  losses. 
Assuming  that  the  premituns  earned  in  the 
State  on  reinsured  lines  amounted  to  $100 
million  and  that  the  premiums  for  Federal 
reinsurance  would  be  2  percent  of  such 
earned  premitims.  the  first  amount  would  be 
$2  million.  If  the  second  .xmount  of  retained 
losses  by  the  companies  were  $7.2  million,  the 
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total  would  be  $9.2  million.  Since  total  riot 
losses  this  amount.  In  this  example  (i.e.,  $45 
million),  the  State's  share  would  be  $5  mil- 
lion ($100  million  times  5  percent).  There 
would  remain  to  be  paid  $30,3  million  ($45 
million  less  $9.2  million  less  $5  million) .  This 
.imount  would  be  paid  by  the  Corporation, 
Irom  premituns  received  from  companies  for 
reinsurance  in  other  States. 

Paragraph  (2 1  would  provide  that  rein- 
surance will  cease  to  be  available  on  new 
policies  written  in  a  State  after  30  days 
loUowlng  the  Corporation's  notification  to 
the  insurer  that  the  Corporation,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  State  insurance  authority, 
finds  that  a  suitable  program,  in  addition  to 
the  plan  set  forth  in  part  A.  is  required  to 
make  essential  property  insurance  more 
readily  available  in  the  State  without  re- 
gard to  environmental  hazards,  and  that 
.-uch  program  has  not  been  adopted.  This 
paragraph,  however,  would  not  become  ef- 
lective  until  2  years  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  act.  or  at  such  earlier  date  as  the 
Corporation,  after  consultation  with  the 
State  insurance  authority  may  determine. 

Paragraph  (3)  would  provide  that  rein- 
surance will  cease  to  be  available  on  policies 
written  in  a  State  alter  30  days  following 
notification  to  the  insurer  that  the  Corpo- 
ration or  the  State  insurance  authority  hnds 
that  the  insurer  is  not  fully  participating  in 
the  plan  in  the  State,  in  an  existing  pool,  or 
in  any  other  existing  program  lound  by  the 
Corporation  to  aid  in  making  essential 
property  insurance  more  readily  available  in 
the  State.  The  Corporation  could  not  make 
such  .1  finding  unless  it  has  requested  and 
considered  the  views  of  the  State  insurance 
,iuthority.  or  the  State  authority  has  failed 
to  respond  to  a  written  request  for  such 
Mews  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

Paragraph  ( 4 )  would  provide  that  rein- 
surance will  not  be  available  on  new  policies 
written  by  an  insurer  following  a  merger,  ac- 
quisition, consolidation,  or  reorganization  in- 
volving an  instirer  with  reinsurance  on  one 
or  more  lines  of  insurance  and  an  insurer 
uTth  or  without  such  reinsurance  unless 
the  surviving  company  meets  the  criteria 
of  eligibility  for  reinsurance  other  than  as 
provided  in  section  1222(d)  and  promptly 
pays  any  reinsurance  premiums  due. 

Paragraph  (5)  would  provide  that  rein- 
.surance  w\\l  terminate  upon  cancellation  by 
the  insurer. 

Section  1223(b)  of  the  proposed  new  title 
would  provide  that  if  reinsurance  is  ter- 
minated or  canceled  under  this  section  cover- 
age may  continue  for  policies  wTltten  during 
the  time  reinsurance  was  lu  force  upon  pay- 
ment of  an  appropriate  premium  or  i.ither 
I  harge. 

FINANCING     THE     REINSURANCE     PROGRAM 

The  financing  arrangement  envisions  a 
reinsurance  program  which  can  be  self- 
,-upporting.  drawing  on  reinsurance  pre- 
miums paid  by  insurance  companies  and 
payments  by  the  States  to  cover  losses  from 
riots  and  civil  disorders  which  exceed  the 
:-i3ses  retained  by  the  insurance  companies. 
if  riot  losses  throughout  the  Nation  resulted 
ir.  reinsurance  claims  in  excess  of  the  aggre- 
trate  amount  of  reinsurance  premiums  re- 
ceived by  the  Corporation,  the  excess  would 
be  paid  from  funds  borrowed  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  the  Treasury,  to  be  repaid  from 
iiiiure  reinsurance  premiums.  In  the  event 
that  there  is  a  need  to  borrow  from  the 
Treasury,  the  authorization  In  section  520(b) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  for  mortgage 
insurance  would  be  employed.  Tliis  existing 
.luthorization  for  the  Secretary  to  borrow 
lands  for  payment  of  mortgage  insurance 
I  laims  would  be  modified  so  that  it  could 
:tlso  be  used  for  payment  of  claims  under 
the  reinsurance  program.  Tile  similar  finan- 
cial requirements  of  these  Insurance  pro- 
L-rams  makes  this  appropriate.  The  reinsur- 
iiiice  program,  like  the  mortgage  insurance 
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program,  must  provide  an  assurance  of 
prompt  payment  of  claims  In  Ijoth  cases  the 
amount  of  claims  cannot  be  determined  in 
advance  and  in  normal  situations  premi- 
ums are  expected  to  be  sufficient  to  pay 
anticipated  losses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yea,s  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative  > ,  On  this  vote  I  liave  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr,  Allott  I ,  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "aye."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nouncc^  that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
Mr.  BiBLEl,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
I  Mr,  iNOUYEl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  LoNCl  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  iMr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  DoddI.  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  EastiandI.  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  '.  Mr. 
ErvinI.  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
i  Mr.  ?lARRisl.  the  Senator  from  .South 
Carolina  i  Mr.  HollingsI,  the  Senator 
from  Ma.ssachu.setts  i  Mr,  Kennedy  1.  the 
Senator  from  New  York  i  Mr.  Kennedy!, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  LongI, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Mc- 
Carthy J.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  McGee  I ,  the  Senator  from  Soutli 
Dakota  IMr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  IMr.  MontoyaI,  the 
Senator  from  Oreeon  i  Mr.  Morsel  and 
the  Senator  irom  Florida  I  Mr. 
SmathersI  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  ;Mr. 
Morse  I  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
!Mr.  SmathersI  would  each  vote  "nay." 
On  tliis  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  '  Mr.  Ervin  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  !  Mr.  Harris!. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote 
nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana !Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  i  Mr,  Kennedy  1. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi IMr.  Eastland!  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  ;Mr. 
Kennedy!.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
•  yea  "  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
.setts  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken! .  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  IMr.  Carlson!,  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  iMr.  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Morton!,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona LMr.  Fannin!,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  IMr,  FongI,  and  the  Senators 
from  California  IMr.  Kuchel  and  Mr. 
Murphy]  are  necessarily  absent. 


The  Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Al- 
lott I  is  detained  on  official  business,  and 
his  pair  has  been  previously  annoimced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  IMr.  Fannin]  and  the  Senators 
from  California  I  Mr.  Kuchel  and  Mr. 
Murphy]  would  each  vote  ■  nay.  " 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  10, 
nays  62,  as  follows: 

I  No   167  Leg  I 
"XTAS— 10 


Anderson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Talmadge 

EUender 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Hay  den 

RusseU 

Holland 

Stpiini.s 

NAYS— 62 

Baker 

Hansen 

Pastore 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Pell 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Bouns 

Hickenlooper 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Hill 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  Va. 

Javits 

Scott 

Byrd.  W.  Va,  Jordan,  Idaho     Smith 

Cannon  Lausche  Sparkman 

Case  Magnuson  Sponc 

Clark  Mcliitvre  Svmumton 

Cotton  Metcalf  Tower 

Curtis  Miller  Tydmgs 

Dirksen  Mondale  Williams,  N  J. 

Dominlck  Monroney  Williams,  Del 

Fvilbrljiht  Moss  YarborouRh 

Oore  Mundt  Young,  N,  Dak. 

Griffln  Muskie  Young,  Ohio 

Gruenin^  Nelson 

PRESENT  AND   GIVING    A   LIVE   PAIR,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Mansfield,  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 27 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bible 

Carlson 

Church 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Ervm 


Fanr.in 

Fong 

Harris 

HoUlnps 

Inouye 


Long,  La. 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McGovern 

Monioya 


Kennedy,  Mass,  Morse 
Kennedy.  N  Y.    Morton 
Kuchel  Murphy 

Long,  Mo.  Smathers 


So  Mr.  Russell's  amendment  was  re- 
.lected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  ihe  vote  by  which  the  Russell 
amendment  was  re.)ected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OP'FICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  89.  line  24.  strike  out  "SSOOOOO.- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$250,000,000". 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmotis  consent  that  on  the  pending 
amendment  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
30  minutes,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
DoMiNiCKl  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama i  Mr.  Sparkman!. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  we  can  get  ad- 
ditional time  on  the  bill  if  we  need  it? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  assure  the  Senator  that 
I  will  yield  time  on  the  bill,  if  necessary. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Cannon  in  the  chair' .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  allow  me  to  be- 
come a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Attaches  will  retire 
to  the  rear  of  the  Senate  Chamber 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day we  had  a  vote  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower!  to 
strike  all  of  title  IV.  which  vote  was 
unsuccessful. 

This  morning  I  engaged  in  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama,  pomting  out  that  because  we 
were  in  the  process  of  guaranteeing 
bonds  and  all  other  types  of  investments 
in  new  communities,  which  would  largely 
benefit  the  promoters  and  the  builders  of 
the  communities,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
were  taking  on  a  pretty  strong  liability, 
or  at  least  a  contingent  liability,  on  the 
part  of  the  Government. 

If  Senators  will  refer  to  page  89  of  the 
bill,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  they  will 
note  that  we  agree  to  guarantee  out- 
standing obligations  to  a  contingent  lia- 
bility extent  of  a  half  billion  dollars.  My 
amendment  would  simply  cut  that 
amount  in  half,  and  I  have  been  joined 
in  this  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr  Lausche]  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy  1 .  who  unf ortimately  is  not  pres- 
ent at  the  moment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  history  should 
.show  us  'hat  this  is  not  a  remote  con- 
tingent liability.  It  is  a  fairly  imminent 
one.  All  we  need  do  is  look  at  the  article 
I  hold,  published  in  House  and  Home. 
in  June  of  1966.  which  repoits  on  what 
hari  happened  to  the  so-called  new  towns 
that  we  have  been  trying  to  build  under 
private  financing.  Let  me  cite  some  ex- 
amples, because  I  believe  Senators  will  be 
interested.  This.  I  repeat,  is  in  June  of 
1966.  and  does  not  necessarily  reflect 
what  is  going  on  now.  but  it  does  give 
some  indication. 

Reston.  Va..  which  was  begmi  in  1962. 
had  a  projected  population  of  75.000.  but 
the  house  sales  to  date — that  is,  as  of 
June  1966 — were  210  houses. 

El  Dorado  Hills,  Calif.,  begun  in  1961 
by  El  Dorado  Hills  West.  Inc..  had  a  pro- 
jected population  of  75.000.  The  house 
sales  up  to  that  point  had  been  380. 

Clear  Lake  City,  Tex.,  begun  in  1962 
by  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  had  a 
projected  population  of  180.000:  but  the 
house  sales  up  to  that  point  had  been 
only  625. 

Columbia,  Md.,  begun  in  1963  by  Com- 
munity Research  k  Development,  Inc.. 
had  a  projected  population  of  110.000; 
and  the  article  states  that  groiuid  would 
be  broken  in  2  months.  In  other  words, 
they  had  not  even  started. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  aae  in- 
jecting ourselves  into  a  new  type  of  guar- 


antee financing,  into  a  community  situa- 
tion which  is  speculative  at  best,  which 
could  be  a  very  sharp  liability.  The  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  Secretary  in  partic- 
ular, would  -suddenly  find  itself  in  the 
land  business,  in  the  development  busi- 
ness, and  I  do  not  believe  we  want  that. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  not  going  to  strike 
the  title,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
limit  the  liability  ta  $250  million,  which, 
under  the  maximum  of  S50  million  for 
development,  would  make  a  plot  pro- 
gram of  it.  which  would  permit  the  guar- 
antee of  five  of  these  projects.  We  could 
at  least  see  how  they  work  to  that  ex- 
tent before  we  commit  ourselves  any 
further. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  referred 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

New  Towns:   .Are  They  Just  Oversized  Sub- 
divisions— With  Oversized  Problems? 
(By  Prank  Lalll) 

On  the  whole,  yes. 

Regardless  of  the  press,  which  has  tended 
to  hall  new-town  development  as  a  religion 
rather  than  a  business,  few  of  today's  giant 
subdivisions  meet  the  planning  standard  in- 
herent in  the  new-town  concept:  a  self- 
sustaining  community  that  offers  both  em- 
ployment and  the  best  in  urban  and  sub- 
urban living  to  people  of  all  economic  levels. 

And  all  of  the  current  new  towns  have  met 
serious  problems  at  almost  every  step  from 
financing  to  sales. 

Size  is  at  the  root  of  these  problems.  The 
commonly  accepted  dividing  line  between 
just  a  big  development  and  a  new  town  is 
the  6.000-acre  mark.  There  are  many  projects 
of  up  to  3.000  or  4.000  acres  that  are  doing 
well:  so  far,  virtually  none  of  the  50-odd 
projects  of  more  than  6,000  acres  can.  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  called  suc- 
cessful. 

The  logical  conclusion:  once  a  develop- 
ment grows  beyond  the  6.000-acre  mark,  its 
problems  become  too  big — and  too  expen- 
sive— to  be  handled. 

What  are  these  problems?  Can  new  towns 
make  economic  sense  today — or  ever? 

To  And  the  answers  to  these  questions. 
House  &  Home  made  an  in-depth  study  of 
four  new  towns.  They  are: 

Reston.  Va..  begun  in  1962  by  Simon  En- 
terprises. Projected  population:  75.000.  House 
sales  to  date:  210. 

El  Dorado  mils.  Calif  .  begun  in  1961  by 
El  Dorado  Hills  West  Inc.  Projected  popula- 
tion: 75.000.  House  sales  to  date:  :B80. 

Clear  Lake  City,  Tex.,  begun  in  1962  by 
Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  Projected  popula- 
tion:  180.000.  House  sales  to  date:  625. 

Columbia.  Md..  begtm  in  1963  by  Commu- 
nity  Research    and    Development    Inc.    Pro- 
jected  population:    110.000.   Ground   will   be 
broken  in  two  months. 
new   towns   are   trapped   in    a   three-sided 

DILEMMA  :    location   VERSUS   FINANCE   VERSUS 

SALES 

Each  side  represents  a  tough  problem  In 
itself.  And  since  all  three  are  interlocked, 
new-town  developers  can't  solve  one  unless 
they  solve  all  three  Conversely,  if  anv  one  of 
the  problems  remains  unsolved  for  very  long, 
the  other  two  get  worse — in  geometric  pro- 
portion. 

There  are  other  problems  too.  such  as  at- 
tracting Industry  and  working  with  local 
government,  which  contribute  to  the  basic 
dilemma  and  also  add  headaches  of  their 
own. 


All  these  problems  are  listed  below,  to- 
gether with  examples  of  how  they  have 
hobbled  the  four  case-study  new  towns. 

Problem  No.  1.  location — Big  enough  parcels 
at  low  enough  prices  are  way  out  of  town 

Almost  every  new-town  developer  has  had 
to  go  well  beyond  established  areas  of  devel- 
opment to  find  the  right  combination  of 
land  and  price  This  makes  it  tough  to  lure 
buyers,  and  it  also  creates  physical  problem.^ 
in  land  development.  Pew  far-out  areas  have 
either  the  roads  or  the  utilities  required  by  a 
new  town,  even  in  its  early  stages. 

Robert  E.  Simon  Jr.  had  to  go  18  miles 
west  of  Washington.  DC  to  find  a  7.180- 
acre  parcel  for  Reston.  And  even  there  the 
land  cost  $13  million,  or  $1,900  an  acre,  i  As 
a  rule  of  thumb,  new  town  developers  do  not 
;ike  to  spend  more  than  $1,500  an  acre.i 

Allan  H.  Lindsey  spent  $9  million  (back  ]:i 
1959)  for  9.000  acres  that  are  a  full  25  mile.-; 
from  Sacramento.  And  Humble  Oil  &  Refill- 
ing Co  built  Clear  Lake  City  on  15.000  flat 
acres  25  miles  from  Houston.  Humble  had 
owned  the  land  for  28  years  (original  cost: 
S300  an  acre),  and  had  intended  to  develop 
it  for  industry  because  Houston  buyers  con- 
sidered the  area  the  wrong  side  of  town.  But 
Humble  switched  to  houses  after  N.ASA's 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center  moved  in  next 
door. 

Tliese  early  new  town  developers  tended  to 
overlook  the  remoteness  of  their  sites,  believ- 
ing that  their  op)en-space  planning  and  other 
amenities  would  bring  buyers  out  from  the 
suburbs.  But  they  have  learned  that  remote- 
ness robs  them  of  far  more  sales  than  their 
amenities  can  attract.  At  Clear  Lake  City,  lor 
example,  a  huge  advertising  campaign  that 
featured  a  $1  million  recreation  center  pulled 
50.000  visitors  during  its  opening.  But  only  36 
people  bought  homes  the  first  month. 

Location  al.'io  runs  up  development  eost.i. 
It's  obvious  that  7,000-acre-plus  parcels  of 
open  land  can  be  found  only  in  rural  areas, 
and  these  areas  will  have  totally  inadequate 
roads  and  utilities. 

At  Reston.  more  than  $14  million  will  oe 
spent  for  roads,  sewers,  and  water.  And  El 
Dorado  Hills  spent  $1  million  just  for  a  five- 
mile,  four-lane  access  road.  Eventually,  the 
road  would  have  been  built  by  local  govern- 
ment, but  El  Dorado's  sales  couldn't  wait. 

James  W.  Rouse,  whose  Columbia  is  close 
to  the  ground-breaking  stage,  has  been  "he 
most  scientific  of  the  new-town  developers  :n 
picking  his  location.  He  decided  that  1)  "r.e 
needed  at  least  10.000  acres  to  make  the  proj- 
ect worthwhile,  and  2 1  the  cost  should  be  ;io 
more  than  31.500  an  acre.  He  studied  manv 
metropolitan  areas,  and  while  he  couldn't 
find  a  big  enough,  cheap  enough  parcel  close 
to  a  city,  he  may  have  found  the  next  best 
thing — a  site  directly  between  Baltimore  and 
Washington.  D.C.  And  by  purchasing  his  Lir.d 
quickly  and  quietly,  he  held  to  the  .Sl.SOO-an- 
acre  limit. 

But  Columbia  ttill  needs  utilities,  and  it  is 
15  and  23  miles  respectively  from  the  centers 
of  Baltimcre  and  Washington,  It  remains  to 
be  seen  v,-hether  this  is  close  enough. 
P-o'Jlem  No.  2:  financing — Neic  towns  go  mil- 
lions in  the  hole  before  the  first  liousc  :s 
tuilt 

Rouse  has  already  borrowed  $50  million  fcr 
Columbia,  though  grr.und  has  yet  to  be 
broken.  Simon  had  his  S40-million  real  estate 
empire  tied  up  m  Reston  before  he  got  his 
first  loan,  (■'I  was  hocked  to  the  hilt."  he 
says.  I  LinUsey  recently  closed  a  lease-'oac:; 
deal  with  John  Hancock  Life  Insur.ince  C^- 
fo.-  $14  million. 

It  is  onvicus  that  this  kind  of  hei'.vv  li- 
nancing  is  available  from  only  a  handful  ^i 
rich  sources.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  if 
those  sources  can  be  persuaded  to  back 
a    new    town,    it    will    be    on    their    terms. 

Reston    is    a   case   in   point.   Between    1962 
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and  1964  Simon  made  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  borrow  money  from  80  different  sources, 
including  banks,  insurance  companies,  and 
big  corporations.  Finally.  Just  five  days  be- 
fore Simon  would  have  had  to  abandon  Res- 
ton, Gulf  Oil  made  a  $15  million  commit- 
ment. The  price:  first  mortgages  on  all  of 
Simon's  land,  an  option  to  buy  stock  in  Res- 
ton. and  the  only  gas  station  in  town. 

After  Simon  finished  refinancing  only  $3.5 
million  was  left,  so  last  fall  he  borrowed  $21 
million  irom  John  Hancock.  The  price:  title 
tj  all  undeveloped  land  in  Reston.  Simon 
must  buy  it  back  in  annual  chunks--at  ap- 
preciated prices. 

Even  now,  Simon  does  not  rule  out  the  pos- 
sibility of  another  major  loan. 

Some  backers  have  second  thoughts  that 
leave  the  new-town  developer  in  a  damaging 
situation.  Simon's  financial  woes  began  when 
a  potential  investor  promised  him  $6  million. 
Simon  started  Reston  with  his  own  money, 
but  when  he  went  back  for  the  loan,  the  in- 
vestor handed  him  instead  a  list  of  20  rea- 
sons why  he  had  changed  his  mind.  CMy 
favorite."  says  Simon,  "was:  'What  if  the 
national  capitol  was  moved  to  Denver?'.") 

The  same  sort  of  thing  happened  with  El 
Dorado  Hills'  first  backers.  Hale  Brothers  As- 
sociates, owners  of  Broadway  Stores,  decided 
not  to  wait  for  long-range  profits  after  El 
Dorado's  first  two  disappointing  years.  In  a 
complicated  deal.  Hale  Brothers  left  Lind- 
.sev  with  the  El  Dorado  Hills  land  but  took 
80  ,  of  other  land  Undsey  and  Hale  Brothers 
owned  jointly  in  a  separate  corporation. 

Even  the  S3.2-billion  Humble  Oil  .*c  Refin- 
ing Co.  has  shown  an  increasing  reluctance 
to  tie  up  more  money  in  its  own  Clear  Lake 
City.  Instead,  Humble  has  borrowed  money 
irom  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  (and  possibly 
others)  and  transferred  it  to  its  develop- 
ment company. 

More  and  rnore  investors  are  realising  they 
van  take  the  risk  out  of  financing  a  new  town 
:f  they  can  get  control  of  the  appreciating 
:a7id.  And  the  land  does  appreciate  at  unbe- 
lievable rates.  El  Dorado  Hills  land  has 
climbed  from  $6.7  million  to  $29  million  in 
six  years. 

Investors  have  also  learned  that  they  don't 
have  to  own  the  land  to  control  it.  At  Co- 
lumbia, for  example,  Connecticut  General 
Life  Insurance  Co..  together  with  Teachers 
Insurance  Annuity  Assn.  of  America  and 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  loaned  $50  million 
•o  Rouse.  In  return.  Connecticut  General 
will  get  50'r  of  the  land  profit  and  lif  it 
wishes)  a  strong  say  in  major  decisions.  The 
other  two  investors  hold  long-term  mort- 
trape  notes. 

Problem  No.  3:  sales — The  cost  of  financing 
far  outweighs  the  realities  of  the  market- 
place 

Every  new-town  developer  finds  himself  in 
this  double  bind.  His  cash  flow  situation  de- 
mands a  big  and  increasing  volume  of  sales 
right  from  the  beginning.  But  his  far-out 
location,  which  often  isolates  buyers  from 
shops  and  schools,  makes  sales  difficult  in  the 
early  months. 

Commercial  facilities  will  eventually  be 
built— indeed,  it  is  from  this  source  that 
new-town  developers  hope  to  make  much  of 
their  profit.  But  commercial  interests  are 
reluctant  to  move  in  until  there  are  residents. 
The  developer's  only  way  is  to  push  early 
sales — at  a  loss,  if  necessary — and  subsidize 
early  commercial  facilities. 

Ill  the  three  case-study  new  towns  where 
houses  have  been  built,  the  sales  volume  fell 
far  short  of  cash-flow  requirements. 

At  El  Dorado  Hills,  the  developers  pro- 
jected 400  house  sales  their  first  year,  but 
sold  only  120.  though  they  cut  their  profits 
drastically.  Total  sales  in  more  than  three 
vears:   380. 

At  Reston.  Developer  Simon  has  90  of  his 
first  227  townhouses  still  unsold.  And  though 
he  hopes  to  sell  350  redesigned  units  this 
year,  he  had  sold  only  25  by  the  first  of  May. 


Now  tihree  outside  builders  have  24  acres 
under  option  lor  townhouses  that  will  be 
$3,000  less  expensive  than  Simon's. 

AX  Clear  Lake  City,  early  market  studies 
pronUsed  sales  of  1,200  houses  a  year.  But 
since  ;963,  a  total  of  only  625  houses  have 
been  sold. 

Although  no  houses  have  yet  been  built  at 
Columbia,  the  -sales  projections  required  to 
meet  cash-flow  demands  are  high  enough 
to  worry  even  the  most  optimistic  builder. 
Rouse  hopes  to  capture  fully  15';  of  the 
Dait.morL-Washingt-jn,  DC,  corridor  market. 
That  means  he  must  start  by  selling  500 
houses  in  1967.  and  add  500  more  sales  every 
year  until  they  level  off  at  2.500  in  1972. 

Rouse  is  confident  he  ■.•an  meet  this 
schedule.  But  other  new-town  developers 
now  scofi  at  market  projections. 

"It  is  a  lot  of  guesswork."  says  Simon. 
■  Who  can  tell  what  the  market  will  be  like 
five  or  ten  years  from  now?" 

Investors,  too.  have  grown  weary  of  un- 
fulfilled projections.  Though  they  still  ask 
for  them,  they  put  far  more  weight  on  the 
'.alue  of  the  land  and  its  probable  apprecia- 
tion rate. 

Problem  No.  4.  industry — It's  needed  most 
in  the  early  stages,  and  that's  when  it's 
toughest  to  get 

Industry  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  new- 
town  concept:  It  represents  both  land  profius 
.md  a  potential  source  of  buyers  and  rent'jrs. 
The  trouble  is  that  industry,  like  commercial 
interests,  wants  to  locate  where  people  al- 
ready are  living.  So  again,  in  order  to  per- 
suade industry  to  move  into  a  new  town 
which  is  just  getting  started,  concessions 
must  be  made -usually  at  the  expense  of 
profits  .'Vnd  if  one  developer  aoes  not  make 
concessions,  there  is  a  good  chance  his  com- 
petitors will. 

That  IS  exactly  what  happened  at  Cle.Tr 
Lake  City.  General  Electric  had  agreed  to 
occupy  a  new  building — If  the  ceilings  were 
raised"  about  a  loot  to  accommodate  .special 
equipment 

Clear  Lake  City  executives  refused.  But  the 
developers  of  Nassau  Bay.  an  adjacent  com- 
munity, accepted  the  deal.  The  resultaiit 
revenue  got  Nassau  Bay  oft  to  a  flying  start 
and  It  has  become  a  rugged  competitor  both 
tor  other  industry  and  for  homebuyers. 

Logically,  the  concessions  that  mu.'it  he 
made  increase  m  proportion  with  the  .vice 
and  prestige  of  the  company  bemg  wooed. 
•So  big  employers  are  often  eyed  with  mixed 
emotions  by  new-town  developers. 

William  E.  Finley,  vice  president  of  Colum- 
bia, points  to  three  dangers  In  accepting  a 
large  industry  in  the  new  town's  early  stages: 
1 1  the  project  could  take  on  the  look  of  a 
company  town:  2i  extra  road.s  and  utilities 
would  have  to  be  built  immediately  to  ac- 
commodate it:  and  3)  a  big  company  could 
drive  a  very  liard  bargain  lor  a  large  site. 
"Tlie  developer."  say  Finley,  "could  lose 
money  on  the  deal,  even  in  the  long  run." 

Furthermore,  a  new  toicn  must  he  selective 
about  the  types  of  industry  it  accepts,  es- 
pecially In  the  town's  early  stages.  Some  now 
towns  have  such  stiff  density  requirements 
(number  of  employees  per  sq.  ft.  of  building) , 
they  tend  to  ban  anything  but  high-paying 
"think  factories," 

At  Reston,  a  few  of  Simon's  aides  frown  on 
assembly  plants  because  few  workers  could 
a.ford  to  buy  houses  in  Reston's  price  range. 
Simon  himself  is  more  concerned  with  the 
town'i  appearance. 

The  buUding  that  houses  the  industry 
must  be  good  looking,"  says  Simon.  "And 
we  are  also  wary  of  factories  that  would  bring 
heavy  track  traffic  into  town." 

Many  new-town  developers  have  chosen  to 
rely  on  the  expansion  of  nearby  industry  to 
provide  homebuyers  for  the  first  few  years. 
But  this  method  carries  no  guarantees  either. 
Clear  Lake  City  is  a  case  In  point.  Its 
developers   thought  they  could   rely  on  the 


nearby  Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  which  em- 
ployed 3.000  people  when  it  opened.  It  was 
expected  to  expand  i-normously.  But  here's 
what  happened: 

1.  The  Spacecraft  Center  was  delayed  a 
year.  Employees  began  v.jrklng  In  temp.-irary 
quarters  in  Houston,  and  settled  either  in 
that  city  or  on  the  side  farthest  Irom  C:ear 
Lake  City. 

2.  After  the  Spacecraft  Center  moved  to  its 
present  site,  a  confidential  communique  was 
circulated,  accnrdlng  to  reliable  sources,  that 
warj.ed  einp;j>ees  i.oi  to  buy  homes  ijecause 
they  might  be  transferred  again  sotm. 

.i.  The  first  astronauts  txiught  homes  in 
iiiMghtKiring  Nassau  Bay  i  the  same  competi- 
tor that  won  the  General  Electric  plant). 
Na.ssau  Bay  thus  took  on  the  image  of  a  pres- 
tige conimunity,  and  higher-paid  execiuives 
tended  to  buy  there. 

4.  The  Spacecraft  Center  is  now  slowing 
down  its  expansion  plans.  Those  employees 
who  are  finally  buying  in  the  Clear  Lake  area 
may  be  tot)  few  and  too  late. 

El  Dorad.3  Hills  had  an  equally  unhappy 
experience  with  a  big  nearby  conipmy.  Aero- 
jet General  Corp.  employed  20.000  people  in 
the  early  1960's.  and  was  scheduled  tn  ex- 
pand to  30.000  by  1963  after  El  Dorad.j  Hills 
opened.  Instead,  Aerojet  lost  key  governinent 
contracts  and  10,000  employees  were  let  go. 
Vruhlem  No.  5:  gorernvient — The  size  and 
complexity  of  new  towns  leMd.^t  to  many 
local  lomphcations 

Most  new  towns  are  built  in  rural  counties 
whose  officials  are  used  to  handling  the  deci- 
sions and  red  tape  that  goes  with  perhaps 
200  houses  a  year.  Into  these  hamlets  come 
the  new-town  developers  to  force  feed  -.he 
arei's  growth  with  thousands  of  houses. 

So  it  isn't  surprising  that  all  new-town 
developers  have  run  into  local  troubles  Even 
if  the  county  wants  to  cooperate,  the  many 
requests  a  new  town  makes  lead  inevitably 
to  delays.  And  delays  can  be  disasters  for 
the  new  town  Because  of  whopping  over- 
head, a  two-week  setback  can  cost  their  de- 
velopers more  than  $40,000. 

Difflculiies  arise  in  every  area  that  is  un- 
der local  jurisdiction.  Here  are  examples  of 
the  most  common: 

Zoning.  As  Rouse  began  planning  Colum- 
l3ia.  Howard  County.  Md  ,  elected  a  shite  of 
county  commissioners  pledged  to  curb  ur- 
banization. Shortly  after  they  took  office. 
Rouse  disclosed  that  he  had  purchased  10'. 
of  the  county  and  wanted  urban  zoning.  It 
took  him  a  year  to  win  over  county  residents 
and  the  officials  i  HiH  Oct  '65) . 

"Even  so.  we  were  lucky,"  says  Rouse  Five 
vears  before  we  would  have  gotten  a  flat  no". 
And  five  years  later  the  .^ewer.';  would  have 
been  extended  and  the  land  would  have  cost 
too  much  for  us." 

A  zoning  fight  takes  time  as  well  as  man- 
power An  early  project  manager  of  El  Dorado 
Hills  took  one  of  his  aides  off  another  job 
and  told  him  not  to  show  up  again  tintU 
he  had  won  the  necessary  zoning  for  the 
whole  project.  The  aide  didn't  came  back  to 
the  office  for  nearly  six  months. 

Land  Engineering.  Reston  won  the  zon- 
ing It  needed,  but  its  land  improvements 
still  must  meet  the  same  stringent  require- 
ments as  any  other  subdivision  in  Virginia's 
Fairfax  County 

For  example.  Simon  has  asked  permission 
to  build  winding  roads  that  would  preserve 
trees  and  add  to  the  town's  rural  look.  But 
the  county  has  demanded  that  swaths  as 
much  as  100  ft.  wide  be  cleared  for  the 
roads.  And  Reston  has  also  been  asked  to 
supplement  natural  drainage  streams  with 
drainage  pipes. 

.Says  one  employee:  "We  don't  have  time 
to  fight  every  decision.  We  would  have  to 
stop  and  argue  about  each  tree  .ind  each 
stream  In  town." 

Reston  developers  claim  they  could  save 
$500  a  lot  if  the  so-called   "extra  require- 
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ments"  were  waived  But  there  is  little  chance 
the  county  will  yield. 

Schools  Normally,  local  governments  try 
to  put  schools  in  growing  areas.  But  the  best 
of  intentions  can  go  astray. 

.At  Reston,  construction  bids  for  a  new 
school  were  much  too  high  and  were  re- 
jected Simon  needs  a  school  to  sell  houses, 
so  he  now  has  no  choice  but  to  bid  on 
the  school  himself  And  he  has  to  make  siu-e 
that  his  bid  is  low  enough  to  t)e  accepted, 
so  profit  must  suffer. 

Acce.'^.i  roads.  Inevitably,  new-town  devel- 
op>ers  Jump  ahead  of  road  construction  to 
find  low-cost  land.  Then  they  must  decide 
who  will  extend  the  roads  to  their  project — 
the  state  or  their  own  crews.  Both  methods 
have  been  tried  and  both  have  proved  costly. 
As  noted  above,  Llndsey  spent  more  than 
$1  million  to  build  .i  divided  four-lane  road 
linking  El  Dorado  Hills  to  a  freeway  five 
miles  away  The  state  did  put  an  inter- 
change at  El  Dorado's  front  gate,  but  they 
also  required  that  the  private  road  meet  state 
highway  specifications. 

At  Clear  Lake  City.  Del  E  Webb  Corp.,  an 
early  partner  with  Humble  OH,  decided  In 
1963  to  gamble  that  the  state  would  build  a 
major  access  road.  Humble  is  still  waiting 
for  ths  joad  i  Webb  pulled  out  of  Clear  Lake 
City  in  1964).  But  chances  are  it  will  be 
built  soon,  because  Humble  has  finally  agreed 
to  Join  In  the  construction. 

Says  a  :ormer  Webb  employee:  "If  we 
had  built  the  road,  every  employee  at  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center  would  have  iiad 
to  drive  through  Clear  Lake  City  to  get  to 
work  ■■  -And  he  .idds  that  had  the  access  road 
been  built,  the  Spacecraft  Center's  front  gate 
probably  would  have  been  turned  to  face 
Clear  Lake  City.  (As  it  is,  the  Center  faces 
Clear  Lake's  old  nemesis,  Nassau  Bay  i 

Developer  Simon  suffers  the  most  bizarre 
lack  of  access  roads.  A  four-lane  highway 
runs  right  down  the  middle  of  Reston,  but 
no  one  can  get  on  or  off.  The  road  links  Dulles 
International  Airport  with  downtown  Wash- 
ington, and  It  is  used  almost  exclusively  by 
government  officials  and  foreign  dignitaries. 
Simon  has  asked  the  Federal  .Aviation 
Agency  to  provide  access  for  Reston,  but  no 
action  is  expected.  Meanwhile,  visitors  to 
Reston  must  drive  the  last  seven  miles  along 
a  two-lane  country  road. 
Problem  Nj.  8:  who  builds? — Developers 
lack  experience,  outside  builders  look  out 
for  thernselves 

Almost  invariably  the  developer  Is  an  en- 
trepreneur whose  experience  Is  In  land  and 
commercial  development  rather  than  in  the 
basics  of  designing,  building  and  selling 
houses.  As  a  result,  he  is  seldom  a  successful 
builder  himself. 

The  alternative  is  to  bring  in  experienced 
outside  builders.  But  this  approach  has  also 
proven  unsuccessful.  The  developer  quickly 
finds  that  he  has  traded  lack  of  experience 
for  lack  of  control, 

Sa«ic(i»j/,  the  developer  and  the  builder 
have  quite  different  aims.  The  developer 
wants  lower-cost  houses  because  his  profit 
comes  from  the  long-range  volume  of  lot 
sales.  But  the  builder  wants  higher-priced 
units  becaiue  his  profit  comes  from  the 
house  itself. 

-At  Reston,  a  combination  of  inexperi- 
ence and  a  desire  for  beauty  led  Simon 
to  give  his  architects  too  much  freedom; 
they  produced  townhouse  plans  that  were 
diffl'ciUt  and  expensive  to  build. 

At  Clear  Laie  City,  Humble  Oil  joined 
with  Builder  Del  Webb  m  what  at  first 
seemed  an  Ideal  partnership  of  big  money 
and  building  know-how.  Humble  took  TO'T: 
of  the  profits  and  handled  the  financing; 
Webb  took  30  "i  of  the  profits  plus  a  straight 
5  :  building  fee. 

But  the  partnership  was  a  dud.  Webb 
missed  the  market  and  sold  less  than  half 
of  the  288  houses  he  built.  And  he  left  a 
residue    of    iU-wiU    in    Houston    that    hurt 


Clear  Lake  City.  Some  subcontractors  went 
bankrupt  at  the  project,  so  others  refused  to 
bid  for  jobs  there  later.  And  confusion 
about  who  would  establish  a  bank  at  Clear 
Lake  City  disenchanted  parts  of  the  Houston 
business  community. 

After  Webb  departed,  m  early  1964.  Hum- 
ble put  its  own  staff  in  charge  of  the  project 
and  sold  lots  to  outside  builders.  But  the 
Humble  men  lacked  experience,  and  the 
outside  builders,  among  other  things,  re- 
platted  their  lots  and  squeezed  eight  houses 
onto  land  that  was  meant  to  accommodate 
six. 

At  El  Dorado  Hills,  both  building  ap- 
proaches were  tried.  Developer  Lindsey  began 
by  hiring  a  construction  supervisor  and  pay- 
ing him  a  straight  $500  for  each  house  built. 
But  when  sales  moved  slowly,  Lindsey  de- 
cided to  option  5.000  lots  to  an  outside  build- 
er. William  Lyons,  in  order  to  save  the  S500 
fee. 

It  was  a  mistake.  Lyons,  a  highly  success- 
ftil  builder  in  Southern  California,  missed 
the  tight  Sacramento  market  by  about  S500. 
despite  Lindsey's  warnings  to  keep  prices 
low.  The  result:  a  liquidation  sale  of  34  of 
the  40  Lyons  homes  that  hurt  El  Dorado 
Hill's  image, 

Lindsey  has  now  gone  back  to  building  the 
houses  himself.  But  he  is  still  having  trouble 
finding  the  right  man  to  head  the  building 
program. 

Problem   No.   7:   residents — 1/   buyers  aren't 

kept   happy,   they  can   tie   up   the   entire 

project 

When  a  buyer  purchases  a  home  in  a  new 
town  lie  immediately  becomes  a  resident 
with  definite  legal  rights  and  powers.  If 
enough  residents  don't  like  the  way  the  new 
town  is  progressing — or  not  progressing — 
they  can  do  something  a'oout  it. 

In  some  new  towns  the  resident  mem- 
bers of  sewer  boards  can  vote  not  to  continue 
development.  In  others,  community  associa- 
tions control  assessments  to  maintain  parks 
and  other  common  property. 

•'F\5r  all  practical  purposes,"  says  a  Co- 
lumbia executive,  "an  association  could  keep 
us  from  building  a  whole   village,  " 

Such  resident  revolts  are  most  likely  after 
the  town  has  grown  for  about  five  years.  And 
that's  when  the  developer  may  be  starting 
to  make  his  first  clear  profit 

Some  nexc  toicn  developers  have  tried  to 
guard  against  revolts  by  keeping  as  much 
control  as  possible  over  resident  organiza- 
tions. 

At  Clear  Lake  City,  the  first  sewer  board 
was  appointed  after  the  first  ten  families 
had  been  persuaded  to  buy  houses  at  re- 
duced cost.  Two  of  the  tK>ard  members  were 
actively  building  in  Clear  Lake  City  at  the 
time. 

At  El  Dorado  Hills,  Developer  Lindsey's 
executive  vice  president,  Carl  J,  Kowall,  is 
the  board  chairman  of  the  water  district. 
Kowall  points  out,  however,  that  he  was 
elected  by  his  fellow  residents. 

Other  new  town  developers  have  put  em- 
phasis on  cooperating  with  residents  right 
from  the  beginning.  At  Reston,  each  buyer 
automatically  becomes  a  member  both  of  a 
neighborhood  and  a  townwide  group,  and 
developer  Simon  is  a  frequent  visitor  at  their 
meetings.  Says  Simon;  "We  want  to  show  the 
residents  that  their  welfare  Is  at  the  heart 
of  our  project." 

And  says  Developer  Rouse:  "If  we  can't  do 
a  good  Job  for  our  residents  at  Columbia,  we 
deserve  to  have  the  project  taken  out  of  oux 
hands.""  Coltimbia  residents  will  get  that 
power  in  about  10  years  through  a  com- 
munity association  that  Rouse  himself 
organized. 

But  Just  as  unhappy  residents  can  hurt 
a  new  town,  happy  ones  can  help.  Developer 
Lindsey  was  pleasantly  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  John  Hancock  Co.  loaned  him  $14 
million    partly    t>ecause    a    private    survey 


showed  that  98':    of  his  2,000  residents  like 
El  Dorado  Hills. 

IN  THE  FACE  OF  AtL  THESE  PROBLEMS,  WILL  NEW 
TOWNS    EVER    MAKE    ECONOMIC    SENSE? 

It's  too  early  to  say  for  sure.  No  new  town 
has  progressed  far  enough  to  give  an  accurate 
indication  of  its  long-range  profit  potential 

But  there  are  plenty  of  opinions.  California 
Builder  Edward  Eichler,  who  made  a  study 
of  new  towns  on  a  Ford  Foundation  grant 
thinks  most  developers  will  be  lucky  if  they 
make  a  6'.  profit.  Charles  Haar,  HUD's 
assistant  secretary  for  metropolitan  plan- 
ning, points  out  that  British  new  towns  were 
greeted  with  similar  skepticism,  but  are  do- 
ing well  today,  (Those  towns,  however,  are 
controlled — and  subsidized — by  the  British 
government. ) 

U.S.  new  towns  have  certainly  had  their 
early  troubles.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  represent  first  attempts  by  their 
developers.  Says  Simon:  "No  one  knows  very 
mucli  about  this  business.  It  is  all  trial  and 
error  ■ 

But  though  the  basic  problems  will  not 
go  av.ay,  new  solutions  may  k»e  coming  tip. 
Specifically: 

General  Electric,  and  po.ssiblp  other  giant 
corporations,  are  about  to  get  into  the  act 
G  E.  has  been  sizing  up  new  towns  for  about 
two  years  and  is  beginning  to  put  together 
a  management  team.  Reportedly,  G.E.  has 
$500  million  to  spend  in  new  towns. 

The  question  is  not  when  will  big  corpo- 
rations move  into  the  market,  but  how.  I:" 
they  become  operating  developers  who  con- 
.solidate  small  builders  into  their  organi- 
zation, it  could  mark  the  beginning  of  triant 
homebuilder  companies.  (It  could  also  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  decline  in  new-town 
esthetics.  The  best  new  towns  owe  their 
quality  to  the  dedication  of  men  who  are. 
at  least  to  some  degree,  building  monuments 
to  themselves,  i 

It  IS  more  likely,  however,  that  corporations 
will  make  loans  in  return  for  supplier  con- 
tracts. That  would  give  new-town  developers 
a  new  .source  of  funds  even  after  their  land 
has  been  traded  off.  A  small-scale  example ; 
Gulf  Oil  will  build  and  fuel  a  central  heating 
and  cooling  utility  at  Reston. 

Federal  aid  for  new  towns  may  be  on  the 
way  m  the  form  of  FHA  insurance  for  large 
private  {and  public)  land  developments.  Such 
a  bill  is  before  Congress  now.  championed  by 
HUD  as  an  alternative  to  urban  sprawl.  But 
It  carries  a  ceiling  of  $25  million — too  little 
to  make  a  real  difference  to  a  big  new  town. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  probably  won"t  pass 
until  Its  proponents  can  explain  clearly  just 
who  would  benefit  by  it, 

HUD's  Charles  Haar  says  the  bill  offers  the 
only  way  small  builders  can  participate  ir. 
new  towns  on  a  large  scale,  (But  small  build- 
ers are  already  doing  much  of  the  building 
in  new  towns, ) 

Developer  Rouse  says  that  sufficient  federal 
aid  will  multiply  new  towns,  and  adds  that 
new  towns  will  be  the  vehicle  giant  com- 
panies use  to  take  over  the  homebuildini: 
industry,  (Rouse  plans  to  start  another  new 
town  in  about  5  years  if  Columbia  does 
well,) 

Developer  Simon  says  honestly  that  federal 
aid  would  Increase  his  profits. 

Opponents  of  the  federal  aid  bill  argue  that 
all  the  government  would  be  doing  is  sub- 
sidizing millionaire  developers  with  money 
that  is  desperately  needed  in  existing  cities. 
And  Edward  Eichler  says  there  is  nothing 
special  about  the  new-town  concept  that 
warrants  federal  aid. 

While  the  arguments  run  on.  new  towns 
seem  to  be  getting  a  form  of  federal  aid  right 
now.  Each  of  the  four  case-study  towns  ei- 
ther has  a  major  government  installation  or 
stands  a  good  chance  of  getting  one  soon 
Clear  Lake  City  has  the  Manned  Spacecraft 
Center;  Reston  is  about  to  get  a  2,000-maii 
government  agency;  Columbia  has  been  con- 
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sidered  as  a  site  for  the  Government  Printing 
Office;  and  El  E>orado  Hills  is  adjacent  to  a 
possible  site  for  a  new  atom  .smasher 

Are  these  only  coincidences,  or  do  they  re- 
flect a  semi-official  government  policy?  Re- 
portedly, President  Kennedy  encouraged  his 
Cabinet  to  locate  expanded  government  agen- 
cies in  new  towns  whenever  po.ssible  But 
under  President  Johnson,  the  emphasis  has 
-shifted  to  existing  cities  (eg.,  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  Program)  According  to  some 
sources,  that  shift  explains  why  Kennedy- 
appointee  Stewart  Udall,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  has  promoted  towns  like  Reston  in 
public  while  keeping  his  direct  help  behind 
the  scenes 

Is  it  inside  information  or  sheer  naivete 
that  prompts  key  members  of  Reston's  staff 
to  insist.  "The  Federal  Government  won"t  let 
us  fall"'? 

reston:  a  fine  concept  and  a  handsome 
start — both  hamstrung  by  management 
problems 

More  than  any  other  giant  development, 
Reston,  represents  the  new-town  ideal  It's 
hard  to  fault  the  plan,  which  includes 
permanent  greenbelts  -winding  through  seven 
distinctive  villages,  and  enough  industry  to 
employ  50'.  of  the  town's  work  force.  And 
the  first  village  center  is  a  striking  example 
of  urban  architecture. 

The  concept  is  good  because  it  is  the  work 
of  a  cultured  and  dedicated  man— Robert  E. 
Simon,  a  former  owner  of  Carnegie  Hall, 
Simon  has  deep  personal  involvement  in 
Reston  ( the  town's  name  is  taken  from  his 
initials).  Ironically,  it  is  his  determination 
to  build  a  dream  town  iJiat  has  led  to  his 
troubles. 

Simon  decided  to  bmld  primarily  town- 
houses  so  that  Reston  would  have  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  open  space.  Financing  costs 
were  pressing  him,  and  he  was  forced  to 
throw  together  a  management  team  to  get 
things  rolling.  Result:  the  first  townhouses 
came  in  $7,000  too  highland  13  months  late. 
Here's  what  went  WTOng: 

.'iimon  gave  his  architects  too  much  free- 
dom, and  they  ignored  the  realities  of  house 
bviilding.  Says  one  employee;  "It  took  a 
genius  to  frame  those  first  227  townhouses," 
Because  there  were  37  different  floor  plans — 
plus  special  features  in  each  house — con- 
struction workers  continually  ran  Into  un- 
familiar problems.  The  inevitable  result  was 
long  delays.  And  since  Simon  did  not  have 
late  penalties  in  his  subcontractor's  agree- 
ments, there  was  little  he  could  do  to  speed 
things  up. 

The  architects  used  iion-standard  build- 
ing materials.  One  used  concrete  beams, 
another  used  special  millwork.  The  result: 
extra  expense  and  complications,  Sp>eclal 
brick,  made  only  by  one  company,  was  speci- 
fied for  the  village  center.  When  the  center 
was  half  finished,  the  company  went  bank- 
rupt, and  Simon  had  to  put  it  back  in  busi- 
ness with  a  personal  loan. 

Simon  himself  didn't  understand  how  to 
build  and  sell  houses.  He  built  his  town- 
'louses  as  if  they  were  heavy  construction, 
having  the  subcontractors  pour  all  the  foun- 
dations at  once,  then  continuing  to  build  all 
the  houses  together,  step  by  step.  And  he 
did  not  have  a  model  area,  so  buyers  had  to 
take  long  hikes  through  the  village  to  see 
each  of  the  37  floor  plans. 

Simon  believes  he  lias  now  solved  his  prob- 
lems by  hiring  a  so-called  "new  wave"  of 
aides.  He  notes  that  though  his  townhouses 
are  still  being  designed  by  architects,  plans 
are  simplified  for  easier  construction.  And 
thanks  to  his  new  construction  manager 
(Whom  he  hired  away  from  Builder  Ross 
Cortese),  the  newest  townhouses  were  built 
in  five  months.  There  are  Just  five  different 
floor  plans,  and  they  are  placed  all  together 
in  one  model  area. 

But  sales  are  still  lagging.  In  March  only 
17  of  a  projected  30  townhouses  were  sold 
(this  was  still  the  best   month  in  Reston's 


history  I.  And  after  2'^  years  Simon  is  still 
waiting  for  FHA  approval  so  he  can  broaden 
his  market  by  lowering  downpayments, 

EL    DORADO   HILLS:    BEAUTIFUL   LAND  AND   A   GOOD 
PLAN    ARE    HURT    BY    A    .SICKLY    MARKET 

Back  m  1959.  Developer  Allan  H.  Lindsey 
was  .so  taken  by  the  rolling  and  wooded  land 
shown  above  that  he  bought  9.000  acres— 
withovit  really  knowing  what  he  would  do 
with  it. 

It  wasn't  until  two  years  later  that  Lindsey 
decided  to  put  a  new  town  on  his  land.  The 
timing  seemed  right:  Sacramento  was 
booming,  and  El  Dorado  Hills  lay  right  in 
the  path  of  Its  logical  expansion  pattern 
Furthermore,  Congre.ss  had  Just  given  Lind- 
sey first  rights  to  pump  water  from  federally 
controlled  Lake  Polsom  next  door.  Son  Lind- 
sey hired  Victor  Gruen,  who  drew  a  superb 
plan  featuring  greenbelts  and  small  neigh- 
borhoods  (H&H.  March   '63). 

But  by  the  time  El  I>irado  Hills  opened  in 
1962  the  Sacramento  market  was  already 
weak  About  a  year  later  Aerojet  General 
Corp.  laid  off  10,000  workers  and  the  market 
collapsed  completely.  Llnd.sey  was  particu- 
larly hard  hit  Aerojet  was  right  next  door  to 
El  Dorado  Hills;  now  buyers  had  to  be  drawn 
almost  entirely  from  Sacramento,  25  miles 
awav.  And  Sacramento  residents  seem  to  have 
an  inbvult  dislike  for  long  commutes. 

Faced  with  this  market,  Lindsey  chose — 
and  still  follows— a  conservative  course.  He 
didn't  try  to  draw  buyers  with  a  otunning 
commercial  complex  like  Reston's  or  a  giant 
recreation  center  like  Clear  Lake  City's.  In- 
stead, he  has  concentrated  on  offering  the 
best  houses  for  the  money  in  Sacramento  (at 
the  expense  of  much  of  his  profit)  And  he 
has  held  to  his  master  plan. 

Lind.=ey  has  rea.son  for  hope.  His  recent 
$14  million  loan  will  allow  him  to  open  new 
models  this  summer  in  a  wider  range  of 
prices,  so  he  can  get  a  bigger  chunk  of  what 
market  there  is. 

CLEAR     LAKE     CITY:      AN     UNHAPPY     MIXTURE     OF 
INSTANT   SPRAWL   AND   BUILDER   PROULEMS 

Good  planning — marked  by  permanent 
open  space  and  careful  zomng — is  the  raison 
d'etre  of  giant  subdivisions,  "When  the  plan- 
ning Is  done  well,  as  it  is  in  Reston,  a  new 
town  can  provide  a  real  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  urban  sprawl.  But  if  planning  is  all 
but  Ignored,  the  project  will  be  little  more 
than  a  huge  tract.  And  so  far.  that  seems 
to  be  what  happened  at  Clear  Lake  City. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  Clear  Lake's 
developer.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co,,  is  In- 
experienced in  homebuilding.  Says  one  mem- 
ber of  the  development  team:  "Master  plans 
are  a  waste  of  money."  The  result  of  this 
attitude  is  a  sketchy  overall  layout  that  sets 
aside  only  4^;  of  the  project's  15,000  acres  for 
parks.  And  although  the  land  is  flat  and  al- 
most completely  bald,  the  de\^loper  has 
planted  no  trees  at  all. 

But  Humble  doesn't  deserve  all  the  blame 
Del  E.  Webb  Corp.,  an  early  partner,  got 
Clear  Lake  City  off  to  a  poor  start. 

Webb  made  what  appeared  to  be  a  series 
of  marketing  mistakes,  and  wound  up  selling 
only  120  of  the  288  homes  he  built.  He  put 
up  California-style  homes,  and  found  to  his 
surprise  that  Spacecraft  Center  employees 
from  California  wanted  Houston-style 
homes,  just  like  their  new  neighbors'.  Webb's 
S18.000-to-S24,000  homes  were  a  little  high 
for  the  market.  And  while  he  put  in  quality, 
he  put  It  where  buyers  couldn't  see  it. 

Webb  gave  Clear  Lake  City  a  tract  look  by 
not  bririging  in  outside  builders,  whose 
houses  would  have  added  variety 

Webb  failed  to  heed  buyer-preference  stud- 
ies. Result:  he  built  a  nine-hole  golf  course 
few  people  wanted,  and  a  single  huge  recrea- 
tion center  for  buyers  who  wanted  several 
small  centers, 

Webb  faced  complaints  of  poor  workman- 
t^hip.  Some  buyers,  for  example,  had  to  have 
their  lawns  seeded  five  times  because  land- 
scapers  turned  up  only  in  bad  weather. 


Webb  is  no  longer  associated  with  Clear 
Lake  City,  but  the  poor  planning  remains. 
Humble  has  brought  in  ten  outside  builders, 
but  they  are  averaging  only  30  houses  a 
month— ^little  better  than  Webb's  pace. 

COLUMBIA:     PLANNED     TO     THE     NTH     DECREE,     IT 
HAS    YET   TO    FACE    ITS    FIRST    REAL   TEST 

It's  hard  to  see  how  James  Rouse  could 
have  been  more  scientific  in  planning  Co- 
lumbia. From  the  beginning,  he  hasn't  wav- 
ered from  a  classic  textbook  approach 

Rouse  first  decided  how  much  land  he 
needed  to  build  u  real  city  Then  he  spent 
months  searching  from  Massachusetts  to 
Virginia  for  a  logical  location,  deciding  fi- 
nally on  a  site  the  size  of  Manhattan  i  14  000 
acres)  between  growing  Baltimore  and 
booming  Washington,  D.C. 

Before  going  any  Ixirther.  Rouse  turned  to 
financing.  He  purchased  1.000  iicres  of  his 
proposed  site — just  enough  to  convince  three 
investors  (p.  94)  that  the  entire  parcel  could 
be  assembled  lor  $1,500  an  acre  Satisfied,  the 
investors  loaned  Rouse  $50  million,  more 
than  enough  to  get  the  project  under  way. 
Rouse's  next  step  w.-is  most  unusual.  For 
more  than  a  year  he  consulted  with  60  of 
the  country's  outstanding  social  ijlanners. 
and  in  1964  he  brought  some  of  them  to- 
gether for  a  total  of  200-hours  of  brain- 
storming (HiH,  Dec  '64).  Result:  a  socio- 
logical pattern  that  is  the  basis  of  Colum- 
ina's  master  plan. 

Rouse's  zoning  was  approved  in  1965  i  it 
took  a  vear),  and  he  has  now  brought  to- 
gether a  team  of  20  architects  and  designers 
to  plan  what  lie  calls  "the  mosaic  of  the 
city,"  Every  deuiil  is  lielng  considered,  irom 
brand-new  traffic  signs  and  street  lurnlture 
to  the  precise  siting  of  each  house  on  its  lot 
in  the  first  village. 

But  It  IS  difficult  to  sa.v  how  much  of  alt 
this  careful  planning  will  pay  off. 

Already  there  have  been  complications: 
Bids  for  a  dam  came  in  high,  and  lor  a  while 
it,  seemed  that  some  decorative  lountains 
would  have  to  go.  Tnere  have  been  delays: 
Plans  for  the  first  village  came  back  irom 
Howard  County,  Md  ,  officials  with  50  minor 
objections  which  took  six  weeks  to  resolve. 
An  executive  who  had  exuded  confidence 
earlier  now  admius  that  the  project  is  three 
months  behind  schedule. 

Finally,  some  important  questions  have 
not  been  answered.  Who  will  the  first  btiild- 
ers  be?  And  how  can  Columbia  executives 
enforce  the  policy  of  open  occupancy  that 
Rouse  has  demanded  for  his  new  town? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Colorado,  and  I 
ask  him  to  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment, 

Mr,  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire I  Mr.  Cotton  i  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordei-ed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  DOMINICK,  I  yield. 

Mr,  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
eminently  reasonable  suggestion  that  the 
Senator  makes  in  his  amendment.  Of 
course,  I  moved  to  .strike  the  whole  title. 

In  any  case,  if  by  some  stretch  of  the 
imagination  this  program  could  be 
proved  highly  successful,  I  believe  half 
of  this  obliaational  authority.  S250  mil- 
lion, still  would  give  adequate  leadtime 
for  us  to  have  some  experience  with  the 
project  and  to  add  more  obligational 
backup  on  it  later,  if  we  wish.  It  certainly 
does  not  hamstring  the  program  to  cut 
the  amount  in  half. 
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I  believe  it  is  a  reasonable  amendment, 
and  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
is  in  a  mood  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  able  Senator  from  Colorado  for  of- 
fering this  amendment,  and  I  should  like 
to  join  him  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  much  merit  in  what  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  said.  After 
all.  this  is  still  a  new  program,  and  this 
new  guaranty  authorization  is  really  just 
an  alternative  method  of  financing  in 
order  to  help  the  program  get  started.  I 
believe  that  cutting  the  figure  in  half 
would  leave  a  reasonable  amount  with 
which  to  get  the  program  started;  and  if 
the  program  proves  to  be  successful,  we 
can  provide  additional  money. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 
Will  the  Senator  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  rescind  the  order  for  the  yeas  and 
navs'^ 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
veas  and  nays  be  rescinded. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  because 
I  believe  it  is  a  eood  one.  indeed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  i:  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  i  Mr  Cannon  1  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

All  time  on  the  amendment  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

The  ame::dment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
ay;reed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
is  open  t3  further  amendment. 

Mr.  FL'LBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  de.'ik  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  amendment,  as 
follows: 

Oi  page  261.  after  line  18.  insert  the  fol- 
lowl-^.g: 

"1 10)  The  sale  or  lease  of  real  estate  which 
is  free  and  clear  of  all  liens,  encumbrances 
and  adverse  claims  if  each  and  every  pur- 
cna.ser  or  his  or  her  spouse  has  personally 
inspected  the  lot  which  he  purchases  and  if 
the  developer  executes  a  written  affirmation 
to  that  effect  to  be  made  a  matter  of  record 


In  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Secretary." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. It  relates  to  the  interstate  sale  of 
lands  in  title  XIII.  It  simply  exempts 
those  sales  in  which  a  company  sells  land 
only  after  onsite  inspection  and  makes 
a  statement  with  i-egard  to  the  title. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  legit- 
imate and  proper  exemption  because 
with  respect  to  these  companies  in  my 
State  that  are  developing  land  in  recrea- 
tion areas  and  around  lakes — many  of 
them  are  large  but  most  of  them  are 
small — it  would  be  a  great  burden  for 
them  to  have  to  file  with  HUD.  Many  of 
them  have  been  operating  a  long  time 
and  there  has  never  been  a  case  of  fraud 
and  never  a  re.scission.  If  there  had  been 
I  think  I  would  have  heard  of  it.  There 
has  never  been  a  deception  in  the  sales 
in  Arkansas.  The  conditions  that  give 
rise  to  this  language  have  been  concen- 
trated in  three  or  four  States  and  I  see 
no  necessity  for  everybody  coming  to 
Washington  and  fihng  elaborate  .state- 
ments when  there  is  no  justification 
for  it. 

Title  XIII  of  the  omnibus  housing  bill 
sets  up  a  system  to  require  "full  disclo- 
sure" in  the  sale  of  land  in  interstate 
commerce  or  through  the  mails. 

The  proposal  is  acknowledged  to  be  a 
va.st  improvement  over  the  original  bill. 
S.  275.  which  would  have  applied  the  Se- 
curities Act  of  1933  almost  literally  to  in- 
terstate land  sales. 

However,  the  bill  is  still  an  adaptation 
of  the  Securities  Act  to  these  .sales,  even 
though  it  would  be  adm.inistered  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  even  though  there  is 
recognition  of  the  differences  between 
sales  of  land  and  sales  of  .securities. 

Thus,  a  developer  would  be  required  to 
file  with  HUD.  in  great  detail,  a  state- 
ment of  record.  The  information  re- 
quired for  such  a  statement  is  described 
on  pages  113  and  114  of  tlie  committee 
report. 

Developers  are  prohibited  from  .selling 
land  in  interstate  commerce  and  through 
the  mails  until  the  statement  of  record 
is  effective  and  procedures  are  set  forth 
for  amendments,  stop  orders,  investiga- 
tions by  the  Secretary,  and  so  forth. 

The  title  requires  that  a  property  re- 
port containing  an,v  information  in  the 
statement  of  record  that  the  Secretary 
deems  necessai-y  must  be  given  to  the 
purchaser.  The  title  provides  that  a  pur- 
chaser may  void  a  contract  if  he  were 
not  given  a  copy  of  the  property  report 
before  or  at  the  time  of  his  signing  and 
that  where  a  purchaser  receives  the 
property  report  within  48  hours  of  his 
signing  the  contract,  he  may  revoke  it 
within  48  hours.  However,  this  latter  pro- 
vision does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a 
purchaser  who  first,  has  read  the  report 
and  inspected  the  lot  in  advance  of  sign- 
ing: and  second,  acknowledges  such  by 
his  signature. 

Civil  and  criminal  liabilities  are  pro- 
vided comparable  to  those  of  the  Secu- 
rities Act. 
The  title  will  apply  in  any  case  where  a 


developer  has  50  or  more  undeveloped 
lots  for  sale  and  makes  use  of  the  facili- 
ties of  interstate  commerce  and  the 
mails.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any 
developer  being  able  to  conduct  sale- 
without  coming  under  the  act,  throuan 
the  use  of  the  mails  or  under  the  current 
interpretation  of  interstate  commerce 
It  is  true  that  the  Secretary,  under  the 
bill,  has  authority  to  exempt  subdivi- 
sions or  lots  within  a  subdivi-sion  from 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act.  if  'ne 
finds  that  coverage  is  not  necessary  to 
the  public  interest  and  for  the  protection 
of  purchasers  due  to  the  small  amount 
involved  or  the  limited  character  of  the 
offering. 

The  committee  in  its  report,  states: 
It  expects  the  Secretary  to  utilize  tlip 
discretion  given  him  to  exempt  sales  of  lots 
in  subdivisions  which  would  technically  be 
covered  hut  which  are  intrastate  or  nlmost 
entirely  intrastate  and  mainly  coincidental 
Such  a  situation  could  arise,  for  example, 
where  a  few  out-of-State  purcha.sers  buy  lots 
in  a  subdivision  which  is  only  being  offered 
•■or  sale  within  the  State  of  the  land's  loca- 
tion or  in  nearby  communities.  (Page  111. 
committee  report.) 

I  suggest  that  this  is  the  most  general 
sort  of  directive  to  the  SecretaiT  and  it 
is  by  no  means  clear  how  he  will  u.se  thi> 
authority,  or  in  fact,  whether  under  the 
bill  he  can  use  it  to  exempt  completely 
any  developer  offering  for  .sale  50  or 
more  lots.  At  any  rate  a  developer  will 
have  to  hire  a  lawyer  to  determine 
whether  or  not  he  is  under  the  act.  or  to 
obtain  an  exemption.  E>oes  a  developer 
have  to  refrain  fi'om  offering  to  an  out- 
of-State  purchaser'.'  What  if  a  developer 
in  west  Memphis  advertises  in  Memphi.s ' 
Or  even  merelv  sells  to  Tennessee  resi- 
dents' 

It  is  my  opinion  that  there  are  prob- 
ably hundreds  of  developers  in  the  State 
of  Arkansas  alone  who  would  be  covered 
by  this  legislation  and  who  do  not  ha\e 
the  slightest  notion  that  it  is  about  to  be 
foisted  upon  them  by  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment concerned  with  protecting  a  rela- 
tively few  purchasers  from  a  very  few 
imscrupulous  promoters.  Unscrupulous 
promoters  can  be  prosecuted,  and  many 
already  have,  under  the  mail  fraud  stat- 
utes and  their  false  and  deceptive  prac- 
tices can  be  enjoined  under  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act. 

The  burdens  of  this  legislation  fall 
equally  on  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad 
operators  and  this  is  what  inevitablv 
happens  when  government  seeks  to  sin- 
gle out  an  industry  and  subject  it  to  a 
kind  of  prophylactic  method  of  regula- 
tion, instead  of  defining  and  punishing 
certain  illegal  acts. 

The  Securities  Act  was  passed  soon 
after  the  1929  crash  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  great  depression,  when  the 
whole  industry  was  shot  through  with 
corruption  and  widespread  speculation 
had  disastrous  effect  upon  the  economy. 
Admittedly  there  have  been  some  sharp 
practices  and  fraud  In  the  Interstate  sale 
of  land,  most  of  which  are  now  or  can 
be  covered  by  the  mall  fraud  statutes 
and  FTC  regulation.  There  is  certainly 
no  crisis  which  would  justify  putting  real 
estate  In  the  same  straltjacket  as  the 
securities  Industry. 

In  the  State  of  Arkansas,  particularly 
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in  the  mountainous  areas,  there  Is  a  rap- 
Idlv  growing  market  for  vacation  and  re- 
tirement homes.   Around  Greer's  FeriT 
Lake.   Norfolk   and   Bull   Shoals   Lakes. 
Beaver  Lake,  and  other  lakes  near  the 
Mlssouii    border,    along    the    Arkansas 
River  Valley  area  and  in  the  Ouichita 
Mountain   areas,   I  am   sure,   there   are 
hundreds  of  landowners  now  offering  as 
many  as  50  or  more  lots.  Furthermore.  I 
expect  that  near  almost  every  city  there 
are  farmers  or  other  landowners  in  sub- 
uiban  areas  and  even  on  the  edges  of 
small  towns  who  are  offering  50  or  more 
lots  for  .sale  in  interstate  commerce  or  by 
use  of  the  mails,  as  those  terms  are  cur- 
rently defined.  All  of  these  are  subject  to 
the  bill,   unless   they   can  be  exempted 
under  the  Secretan>-'s  limited  discretion, 
or  unless  they  can  devise  some  means  of 
avoiding  completely  the  use  of  the  mails 
or  the  facilities  of  interstate  commerce. 
I  question  the  premise  that  these  peo- 
ple should  be  subject  to  the  expense  and 
burden  of  the  filing  and  other  require- 
ments, merely  because  a  few  unscrupu- 
lous promoters  have  cheated  customers. 
The  cure  for  the.se  relatively  few  sharp 
practices  may  be  wor.se  than  the  disease. 
At  a  minimum  it  .seems  to  me  that  there 
should  be  an  exemption  from  the  act  for 
those   developers   wlio,   whether   or   not 
they  use  the  mails  or  the  facilities  of  in- 
terstate commerce,  make  it  a  practice  to 
sell  only  "onsite."  This  Is  the  traditional 
method  of  .selling   real  estate  and  it  is 
liard  to  .see  how  a  purchaser  would  not 
iiave  an  opportunity  to  know  what  he  is 
buying  if  he  has  inspected  the  lot  him- 
.self.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  he  would 
not  know  all  the  details  of  title,  encum- 
brances, and  so  forth,  merely  by  in.spec- 
tion.  but  civil  and  criminal  provisions  of 
State  laws  dealing  with  real  estate  trans- 
actions have  been  considered  adequate. 
Tiiey  apparently  are  still  considered  ade- 
quate for  practically  every  form  of  sales 
except  those  of  undeveloped  land.  There 
is  no  such  proposal,  for  example,  to  deal 
v.ith  sales  of  new  or  used  cars  or.  in  fact. 
homes.  Yet  I  daresay  the  opportunities 
for   misrepie.sentatlon.    fraud,    and   tin- 
scrupulous  promotion  are  more  prevalent 
in  these  areas  than  in  Interstate  land 
.sales.  And  their  Impact  on  the  economy 
IS  greater. 

The  act  contains  a  number  of  exemp- 
tions in  .section  1303(ai,  pages  1  through 
9.  on  Images  260  and  261  of  the  bill. 

My  amendment  proposes  a  further  ex- 
emption as  follows: 

On  page  261.  after  line  18,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■  (10)  The  sale  or  lease  of  real  estate 
which  is  free  and  clear  of  all  liens,  encum- 
iirances  and  adverse  claims  if  each  and  every 
purchaser  or  his  or  her  spouse  has  person- 
:'.lly  inspected  the  lot  which  he  purchases 
r-.nd  if  the  developer  executes  a  written  af- 
firmation to  that  effect  to  be  made  a  mat- 
ter of  record  in  accordance  with  rules  and 
reeulatlons  of  the  Secretary." 

Tills  exemption  will  not.  in  itself, 
properly  define  those  persons  who  op- 
erate truly  interstate,  but  it  is  at  least 
simple  and  easily  understood.  And  it  can 
provide  a  method  by  which  one  who  is 
not  truly  an  interstate  promoter  can 
avoid  needless  and  burdensome  require- 
ments. 

Those  few  interstate  developers  who 


would  -sell  -onsite"  would  also  be  ex- 
empt, it  is  ti-ue,  but  the  purchasers  would 
have  inspected  the  property  and  its  sur- 
roundings and  would  .still  have  the  addi- 
tional protection  of  the  laws  against 
fraud  and  deceptive  practices. 

INTERSTATE    LAND    SALES    FULL     DI.SCLOSURE     ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Piesident.  over  the  past  decade,  the  in- 
t>?rstate  .sale  of  undeveloped  land  has 
u'l'own  to  where  its  annual  volume  is  es- 
timated by  some  authorities  at  over  SI 
billion  A  great  number  of  the.se  sales  are 
made  via  long-dl.stance  telephone  con- 
ver.satlons  or  by  per.sonal  .solicitations.  In 
many  instances,  the  purchaser  never 
.sees  the  land  he  is  buying  and  lelies  only 
on  the  sale.sman's  oral  representations. 
The  purcha.se  price  may  consist  of  only 
a  .small  downpayment  with  monthly  In- 
stallments being  as  low  as  SIO  a  month. 
In  this  manner,  many  of  our  citizens, 
especially  the  elderly,  have  pledged  mil- 
lions of  dollai's  for  the  purchase  of  land 
for  retirement,  investment  or  in  some  in- 
stances for  sheer  speculation. 

The  need  for  consumer  protection  leg- 
islation in  this  area  was  shown  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  at  hearings  held  be- 
ginning in  1061  by  the  Aging  Committee 
and  at  additional  hearings  held  before 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
durine  the  89th  Congress  and  during  the 
first  .se.s.sion  of  the  90th  Congress.  The.se 
hearings  made  it  clear  that  there  are.  in 
many  instances,  serious  problems  of  con- 
sumer deception  and  a  lack  of  adequate 
disclosure  of  all  pertinent  facts  In  the 
interstate  .sale  of  undeveloped  land. 

During  past  hearings,  the  committee 
has  learned  tiiat  only  23  States  have 
enacted  legislation  to  protect  consumers 
against  abuses  in  the  interstate  sale  of 
undeveloped  land.  Although  Federal  ac- 
tion in  this  area  under  the  mall  fraud 
statute  has  been  most  vigorous,  and  the 
work  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
.should  be  commended  by  all.  these  ac- 
tions have  been  punitive  i-ather  than  re- 
medial   in    nature.    From    1962    through 

1966.  481  cases  of  mall  fraud  Involving 
the  Interstate  .sale  of  land  have  been  in- 
vestigated by  Federal  authorities.  As  a 
result  of  these  investigations,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  tmscrupulous  land  pro- 
moters have  caused  our  citizens  to  lose 
approximately  S50  miUion.  These  pro- 
moters liave  by  the  u.se  of  hlgh-pressui'e 
.sales  techniques  .'^old  land  In  swamps, 
flood  control  areas,  deserts,  mountains, 
lemote  valleys  and — in  some  cases — 
jungle  lava  beds  outside  the  continental 
United  States. 

President  Johnson  in  his  February  16, 

1967.  Ameiican  consumer  protection  mes- 
sage gave  a  concise  description  of  the 
need  for  legislative  action.  The  President 
said: 

Many  investors — particularly  older  Ameri- 
cans— are  attracted  to  advertisements  offer- 
ine  iiiexpen.';ive  letirement  homesites.  The 
interstate  mail  orders  sales  of  such  land  runs 
into  many  miUons  of  dollars  each  year. 

Most  buyers  get  what  they  pay  for.  But, 
according  to  evidence  obtained  by  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Frauds  and  Misrepre- 
sentations .Effecting  the  Elderly,  "slippery 
language  and  omission  of  Important  facts" 
have  given  too  many  buyers  grossly  distorted 
Impressions  of  the  land  they  later  pur- 
chased. 


Some  of  our  senior  citizens  have  become 
victims  of  subtle  and  sharp  sales  practices. 
They  have  wasted  much  of  their  life  savings 
on  a  useless  piece  of  desert  or  a  swampland. 

A  number  of  states  have  enacted  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  these  abuses.  But  only 
the  Federal  government  can  have  effective 
authority  over  Interstate  mail  order  sales. 
Only  the  exercise  of  such  authority  can  pro- 
tect the  buyer  and  legitimate  seller  alike 
against  loss  and  injury. 

I  recommend  the  Interstate  Land  Sales 
Pull  Disclosure  Act  of  1967  to  afford  the 
public  greater  safeguards  against  sharp  and 
unscrupulous  practices. 

Ijegl.slatlve  action  which  will  protect 
consumers  by  providing  them  with  all 
of  the  pertinent  facts  concerning  the 
land  which  they  are  .solicited  to  buy  is 
urgently  needed  in  order  to  .supplement 
State  aiid  Federal  action.  State  officials 
although  willing  to  act  are  In  many  cases 
powerless  either  because  of  inadequate 
law  or  because  their  jurisdiction  does 
not  run  beyond  the  State  border. 

John  Mclsaac.  executive  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Real  Estate  Board. 
and  a  director  of  the  National  A.ssocla- 
tion  of  Real  Estate  License  Law  Officials. 
is  a  man  who  works  daily  with  the  prob- 
lems this  bill  is  attempting  to  solve. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee Mr.  Mclsaac  reiterated  the  Impedi- 
ments to  effective  State  action.  He  said: 
These  wild  out-of-state  land  deals  I 
described  to  you  in  Lhe  beginning  of  my 
Fpeech  are  .so  varied  and  intricate  in  their 
perpetration — the  circumstances  .'^o  bizarre 
ih.it  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that 
it  is  almost  compulsory  to  h.ive  some  kind  of 
Federal  control  over  the  sale  of  oui-of-.<=tate 
kind  I  have  talked  to  many  members  of  the 
National  .Association  of  Real  Estate  License 
Law  Officials  about  this  and  find  that  there 
are  mmy  of  them  who  feel  the  same  way. 

Federal  control  is  the  only  answer  to  this 
problem  You  can't  fight  what  you  cannot 
see  We  c\nnot  reach  out  into  other  States 
and  countries,  we  cannot  control  or  stop 
fraudulent  promotion  coming  into  Massa- 
chusetts by  radio,  television,  national  pub- 
lications, or  direct  mail. 

Most  Federal  procedures  now  in  effect  are 
after-the-fact  measures  which  are  u.sed  only 
.ifter  the  harm  has  been  done,  the  fraud 
perpetrated,  the  buyer  bilked  We  need  be- 
lore-the-fact  protection. 

The  proposed  Interstate  Land  Sales 
Full  Disclosui'e  Act  cosponsored  by  Sena- 
tors Bible,  Mondale,  Moss,  and  Muskie, 
which  has  been  developed  as  the  result 
of  2  years  of  intensive  hearings  and  con- 
sultations with  all  interested  parties,  will 
in  my  opinion  provide  this  most  needed 
consumer  protection.  The  bill— propo.sed 
title  XIII  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
of  1968 — merely  requires  that  where  a 
subdivision  of  50  or  more  lots  of  unde- 
veloped land  is  sold  pursuant  to  a  com- 
mon prom.otional  plan  the  seller  disclose 
to  the  buyer  full  and  accurate  infoi-ma- 
tlon.  Surely,  no  one  here  today  -R-ould 
deny  such  information  to  purchasers  of 
real  estate,  many  of  whom  are  senior 
citizens  seeklns  retirement  homesites. 
In  addition,  a  great  majority  of  these 
people  never  visit  their  pi'operty  until 
after  they  have  made  a  substantial  in- 
vestment. 

It  is  clear  that  the  bare  principle  of 
"caveat  emptor"  should  not  apply  to 
these  transactions.  Facts  are  needed  In 
order  to  make  sound  business  judgments. 
This  bill  will  help  to  provide  them.  That 
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is  its  only  intention.  It  is  not  a  regulatory 
statute  which  will  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  pass  upon  such  questions 
as  land  value,  its  sellins;  price,  land  use. 
or  zoning.  The  only  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  give  the  purchaser  the  neces- 
sary information  upon  which  he  can 
make  his  own  mvestment  decision. 

The  bill  would  require  a  statement  of 
record  to  be  filed  \nth  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  30  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  public  offering. 
This  statement  is  to  contain  a  clear  and 
precise  description  of  all  material  facts. 
In  addition,  a  property  report  setting 
forth  similar  information  in  an  abbrevi- 
ated form  is  to  be  aiven  to  each  pur- 
cha.ser  before  the  contract  of  sale  is  con- 
summated These  required  disclosures 
have  been  discussed  witli  many  repre- 
sentatives of  the  land  sales  industry  All 
agree  that  while  providing  adequate  con- 
sumer protection  they  will  not  be  unduly 
burdeiisome  on  legitimate  businessmen 

The  facts  contained  ir.  the  property  re- 
port would  in  most  instances  be  limited 
to  the  name  and  address  of  each  per- 
son having  an  interest  in  the  subdinsion 
and  the  extent  of  such  interest:  a  legal 
description  of  the  subdivision  and  a  map 
showing  the  dimensions  of  the  Interests 
to  be  sold;  the  condition  of  title  includ- 
ing all  encumbrances:  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  sale  including  the  range  of  sell- 
ing prices:  the  condition  of  access  to  the 
subdivision,  and  the  a\'ailability  of  sewer- 
age and  other  public  utilities,  including 
water,  electricity,  gas.  and  telephone 
facilities:  the  proximity  in  miles  of  the 
subdivision  to  nearby  municipalities:  the 
nature  of  any  improvements  to  be  in- 
stalled by  the  developer  and  the  esti- 
mated schedule  for  their  completion:  the 
tei-ms  of  any  blanket  encumbrance  and 
a  statement  of  consequence  to  the  pur- 
chaser if  there  is  a  failure  to  fulfill  the 
obligations  .ncurred. 

Under  this  legislation,  all  purchasers 
of  undeveloped  land  will  receive  such  in- 
formation. This  is  the  only  way  to  pro- 
vide consumers  with  adequate  informa- 
tion upon  which  sound  decisions  can  be 
made. 

The  Interstate  Land  Sales  Pull  Dis- 
closure Act,  while  providing  full  con- 
sumer protection,  will  also  bring  a  solid 
foundation  to  our  Nation's  land  sales  in- 
dustr>'.  This  bill  will  do  much  to  encour- 
age public  confidence  in  an  industry 
which  h£is  in  the  past  been  tarnished  by 
the  actions  of  a  few  unsci-upulous  pro- 
moters. The  majority  of  our  Nation's  real 
estate  promoters  are,  of  course,  honest. 

And  I  am  sure  that  they  will  continue 
to  prosper  due  to  the  increased  confi- 
dence in  their  soundness  and  integrity 
which  full  disclosure  will  bring. 

It  is  the  sound  businessmen,  as  well  as 
the  American  real  estate  investor,  who 
has  the  most  to  gain.  With  this  legisla- 
tion, all  will  be  able  to  deal  in  the  real 
estate  market  knowing  that  pertinent 
facts  are  available.  This  is  a  major  prem- 
ise of  our  free  enterprise  system.  Follow- 
ing this  premise,  our  Nation  has  thrived 
and  prospered  over  the  years.  Now  is  the 
time  to  eliminate  one  of  the  last  remain- 
ing areas  where  full  disclosure  is  neces- 
sary, but  not  yet  available. 

Mr.   SPARKMAN.   Mr.   President,   for 


my  E>art  I  accept  the  amendment.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  cooperation.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  I  Putting  the  question.] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispen,sed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following: 

•'INSURANCE    OF    SAVINGS     AND    LOAN     ACCOUNTS 
AND    BANK    DEPOSITS    OF    PVELIC    UNITS 

'Sec.  1520.  lai  The  second  sentence  of 
section  401 1  bi  of  the  Natio.ial  Housing  Act. 
as  amended  i  r2  U.S.C  1724(bM.  is 
amended — 

"111  by  striking  out  ',  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  .imoimt  of  the  insured  ac- 
count,': and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  and  i  ;sert- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  '.  and  the 
dollar  limitations  Imposed  by  this  Act  sh.i!! 
not  be  applicable  to  any  iuch  insured  mem- 
ber, but  the  corporation  may  by  regulation 
limit  the  amounts  of  such  funds  that  may 
be  invested  In  insured  institutions." 

'"(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  3imi 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  as 
amended  1 12  U.S.C.  1813(m)).  is  amended — 

"(ll  by  striking  out  ',  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  amount  of  the  insured  de- 
posits.': and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  and  the 
dollar  limitations  Imposed  by  this  Act  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  such  insured  de- 
positor'." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr,  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  reason  I  have  sub- 
mitted the  amendment  at  this  time  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  State  of  'Wash- 
ington we  have  an  unusual  and  peculiar 
situation  which  prohibits  the  .savings  and 
loan  people  from  accepting  deposits  from 
local  public  units  such  as  the  water  dis- 
trict and  the  school  districts.  They  are 
insured  up  to  $15,000  but  many  of  these 
deposits  are  of  larger  amounts.  There- 
fore, the  local  officials  who  have  evei-y 
faith  in  the  world  in  the  institutions  are 
prohibited  by  law  from  depositing  in  any 
institution  that  is  not  guaranteed. 

Inasmuch  as  we  need  many  resources 
in  the  savings  and  loan  institutions,  w"e 
have  a  bill  similar  to  this  amendment, 
and  we  hope  the  committee  will  give 
the  matter  proper  attention  and  clear 
up  the  situation. 

I  understand  this  situation  applies  only 
to  the  State  of  Washington  and  perhaps 
one  other  State,  the  name  of  which  I 


shall  be  glad  to  make  available  to  the 
Senator. 

I  want  to  know  if  the  committee  is 
aw'are  of  this  problem  and  if  we  can  get 
action  on  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  not  aw"are  of 
the  problem  until  the  Senator  presented 
his  propo.sal.  I  can  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's concern.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
getting  .some  administrative  action  in 
connection  with  the  regulations  of  the 
FDIC  and  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

I  think  the  matter  can  be  worked  cut 
administratively.  If  the  Senator  will 
withdraw  his  amendment,  we  will  do  our 
best  to  work  the  matter  out. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  be  able  to  do  that 
This  IS  an  unusual  situation  and  applies 
only  in  the  State  of  Washington.  The 
need  for  housing  in  our  area  is  so  great, 
particularly  in  western  Washington, 
that  we  wanted  to  get  money  in  the 
institut  ors. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  shall  cooperate. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment and  I  yield  back  the  remainder  ol 
mv  t'me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendmeiit  is  withdrawn. 

M\  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  mv  time  on  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biil 
is  open  to  fu/ther  amendment, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  th. 
Senator  y;e  d  to  me  10  miiiUtes  undti 
the  b,!l-.^ 

Mr.  TOWE-":.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  :g 
minuter  to  tht  Senator  from  New  Yoi'k 
on  the  bi'l, 

Mr.  J.-VITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

We  have  been  examining  the  record, 
and  we  have  been  examining  with  great 
concern  what  happened  to  the  disastci- 
loan  situation  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate which  took  place  yesterday  and  i;i 
the  course  of  amendments  which  have 
been  adopted  and  amendments  which 
have  been  rejected.  We  believe  that  the 
issue  is  left  rather  up  in  the  air. 

Mr.  President,  the  main  thing  that  is 
left  up  in  the  air.  because  everyone  is  so 
anxious  to  avoid  the  naughty  word  ;s 
with  respect  to  riots  and  disorciers  which 
are  disasters  and  catastrophies. 

Mr.  President,  25  percent  of  our  retail 
establishments  in  New  York's  Harlem 
area  are  boarded  up.  and  probably  20 
percent  of  all  retail  establishments  in 
Newark.  N.J..  m  the  slums  are  boarded 
up. 

Any  Senator  representing  a  city,  who 
has  gone  through  the  riot-torn  areas, 
and  I  have  gone  through  the  riot-lorn 
areas  of  Rochester.  Buffalo.  Syracuse, 
and  Ne-iv  York,  know  what  a  depressin- 
effect  it  has  on  the  community  and  only 
breeds  more  of  what  we  are  trying  to 
surmount. 

It  is  a  fact  and  I  am  glad  it  was  made 
very  clear.  As  I  said,  nobody  wants  to 
say  the  naughty  '.vord  in  the  debate  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana I  Mr.  BayhI  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller  I,  that  a  catastrophe 
does  include  a  riot,  and  it  does. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
tries  to  deal  with  this  subject  without 
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the  necessity  of  the  Presidents  declaring 
a  major  disaster.  We  all  understand  that 
is  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to  come 
by.  and  yet  that  is  the  only  way  to  get 
certain  economic  relief  under  the  Small 
Business  Administration  Act.  It  is  espe- 
cially bedevilling  in  many  of  these  cases 
where  they  are  dealing  with  not  one  riot, 
but  a  series  of  riots  taken  together,  be- 
cause they  are  one  catastrophe  piled  on 
top  of  another, 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  housing 
bill  and  I  do  not  wish  to  get  into  an  ex- 
tended controversy  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  at  this  hour  with  respect  to 
■passage  of  this  important  legislation. 

Therefore.  I  would  like  to  address  my- 
.'.elf  to  the  manager  of  the  bill,  first,  with 
respect  to  interpretation  of  the  law.  and 
second,  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
Senator  might  not  consider  a  hearing 
upon  my  bill  and  other  bills  which  will 
take  together  everything  we  have  been 
talking  about  on  this  matter,  what  we 
have  done,  what  needs  to  be  done  in  light 
of  the  facts,  and  see  if  we  could  possibly 
come  up  in  some  other  bill,  or  separately 
with  necessary  legislation  to  deal  with 
the  problem  as  far  as  the  Small  Business 
Administration  is  concerned. 

With  respect  to  the  law.  it  will  be 
noted,  that  in  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration Act.  section  7 1  b  >  1 1 1 . 
loans  "vvhich  may  be  made  by  the  admin- 
istrator in  the  event  of  a  catastrophe,  as 
it  is  called  here,  there  is  the  following 
language: 

(b)  The  .Administration  also  is  em- 
powered— 

(1)  to  make  such  loans  i either  directly  or 
in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lending 
institutions  through  agreement*  lo  par- 
ticipate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
■is  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
uecessary  or  appropriate  because  of  floods 
or  other  catastrophes. 

As  I  understand  it.  that  language  has 
Deen  construed  to  relate  only  to  certain 
brick  and  mortar  loans  that  do  not  in- 
clude inventories  or  anything  that  en- 
ables them  to  open  their  businesses. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  considering  what  we  have  been  do- 
ing with  respect  to  this  matter  as  it  may 
affect  the  state  of  the  law,  "whether  it 
is  clear  such  loans,  whatever  may  be  the 
interest  rate,  can  be  made.  I  realize  there 
are  some  problems.  But  I  wish  to  ask 
about  the  abihty  to  make  them. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  Let  me  say  that 
I  can  understand  the  Senator's  interest 
in  wanting  to  assure  that  working  capital 
is  available.  I  have  talked  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and  he  has  assured  me  that 
the  authority  which  he  would  have 
under  the  Proxmire-Russell  amendment 
of  yesterday,  coupled  with  his  regular 
authority  under  section  7(a*.  to  which 
the  Senator  made  reference,  is  adequate 
to  enable  him  to  make  loans  for  work 
and  capital  as  well  as  for  brick  and 
mortar  in  those  areas. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Second,  and  I  am  very 
-rateful 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Now.  with  reference 
to  the  hearings,  of  course,  the  Senator 
i^nows  that  we  have  a  great  many  hear- 
ings pending.  He  has  exacted  a  promise 
out  of  me  two  or  three  times 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Just  once  today. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  will  take  care  of 
the  hearings  as  best  we  can.  I  know 
the  Senator  know"S  that.  We  are  schedul- 
ing them.  We  have  scheduled  work  in  the 
committee  for  practically  every  day. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  not  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  agree  w"ith  me,  as  well  as 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  that  at  least  the 
committee  should  have  a  look  at  the 
factual  situation  which  is  an  affront  to 
anyone  who  takes  a  look  at  it.  Just  walk 
downtown  in  Washington  and  see  the 
depressing  influence  of  burned-out  build- 
ings and  boarded-up  enterprises.  This 
happened  once  before  in  the  history  of 
Washington  and  that  was  at  the  time 
the  British  were  here.  So  it  is  not  such  a 
bad  risk  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  great  contribution  to  avoiding  future 
riots  would  be  to  give  future  hopeful- 
ness to  reconstruction.  The  whole  picture 
should  be  looked  at  with  a  new  tow"ard 
seeing  what  might  most  constructively 
be  done  in  the  situation. 

Mr.  .SPARKMAN.  Hearings  on  this 
proix)sal  will  be  held  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 
It  calls  lor  a  one-word  change. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Or.  page  110.  line  16.  delete  the  word  ""or"' 
the  rtrst  time  it  .ippears  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "and". 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
being  charged  constantly  with  the  com- 
plaint that  urban  renewal  drives  poor 
people  out  of  residential  communities. 
The  committee  certainly  intends  that 
we  should  provide  not  only  moderate- 
income  housing  in  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects but  also  low-income  housing.  This 
amendment  would  a.ssure  that  both  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  be  built 
in  urban  renewal  areas.  I  understand 
that  this  change  has  been  agreed  to  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment  and 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PERCY,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Ls  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment  and   third   reading   of   the   bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  oe  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  bill. 

The   yeas   and   nays   were   ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware I  Mr.  WILLIAMS  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  10 

minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  to  the  policy 
of  the  FHA  whereby  a  builder  who  has 
been  convicted  of  defrauding  the  Gov- 
ernment under  one  of  the  FHA  constnac- 
tion  projects  will  be  declared  eligible  for 
another  large  FHA  guarantee  on  a  new 
construction  project. 

This  is  happening  far  too  often. 

On  numerous  occasions  I  have  been 
calling  attention  to  the  procedure  fol- 
lowed by  the  FHA  where  a  builder  who 
will  be  caught,  indicted,  and  convicted 
for  having  defrauded  the  Government 
under  one  of  his  construction  projects 
will  again  be  approved  by  the  FHA  for  a 
project  under  another  name,  perhaps  in 
another  State. 

I  have  been  complaining  about  this 
careless  practice  for  a  number  of  years 
but  have  been  unable  to  get  it  stopped. 
I  am  wondering  whether  the  committee 
would  help  in  impressing  uixin  the  FHA 
the  importance  of  stopping  this  practice 

In  that  connection  I  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  another  case  which 
has  just  come  to  my  attention.  This  ca.se 
was  published  in  the  Des  Moines  Register 
this  past  Sunday,  and  I  should  like  to 
read  briefly  from  the  article  to  show 
what  is  going  on : 

Omaha.  Nebr. — The  man  who  w1U  direct 
construction  of  Des  Moines"  first  big  low- 
income  housing  project  Is  a  well  known  and 
cotitroversial  figure  here  because  ol  many 
housing  developments  he  has  built  in  the 
Omaha  area 

Don  Decker.  55.  of  Omaha,  has  been  named 
construction  manager  for  the  Des  Moines 
Area  Council  of  Churches"  300  unit  project  in 
the  Oakridge  urban  renewal  area,  according 
to  Lloyd  Clarke,  the  contractor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  the  entire  article,  as  appear- 
ing in  the  Des  Moines  Register  of  May 
26.  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BtntDEH  Is  a  center  of  Controverst— Will 

Direct  Work  at  Des  Moines  Project 

I  By  James  Rlsser) 

Omaha.  Nebr. — The  man  who  will  direct 
construction  of  Des  Moines"  first  big  low-in- 
come housing  project  is  a  well  known  and 
controversial  figure  here  because  of  many 
hotislng  developments  he  has  built  in  the 
Omaha  area 

Don  Decker,  55,  of  Omaha,  has  been  named 
construction  manager  for  the  Des  Moines 
.-Vrea  Council  of  Churches.  300  unit  project  In 
the  Oakridge  urban  renewal  area,  according 
to  Lloyd  Clarke,  the  contractor. 

MASS   construction 

Decker  built  his  reputation  in  Omaha  by 
mass  construction  of  urban  housing  and, 
according  to  Clarke,  has  a  "good  background 
for  this  type  of  project." 

Decker's   background   also   includes: 

A  federal  court  conviction  on  criminal 
charges  of  making  false  statements  to  secure 
a  Federal  Housing  .Administration  (FHA)- 
msured  loan  on  housing  In  Atlantic.  la 

Development  of  a  new  Nebraska  town 
called  La  Vista,  described  by  Its  many  critics 
as  "an  instant  slum."  in  which  homes  were 
flooded,  streets  broke  up  and  buyers  defaulted 
on  their  loans,  forcing  the  FHA  to  take  over, 
rehabilitate  and  iry  to  sell  some  300  houses 
Numerous  lawsuits  against  Decker  and  his 
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companies  for  such  things  as  not  repaying 
promissory  notes 

A  Hen  nied  against  htm  earlier  this  month 
by  the  United  States  for  failure  to  pay  fed- 
eral income  taxes  totaling  $46,533 

Clarice,  of  Des  Moines,  said  that  Decker 
Is  "an  associate  of  mine  In  Clarke  Housing 
Co"  and  "will  be  the  man  on  the  job" 
Decker  will  superrtse  construction  and  direct 
operations  of  foundation,  carpentry  and 
painting  crews.  Clarke  said 

A    S4 -MILLION    PROJECT 

Clarke  and  Council  of  Churches'  spokes- 
men have  said  that  the  $4-mllllon  Oakrldee 
project  will  provide  "attractive,  safe  housing 
for  persons  with  low  incomes  " 

No  public  announcement  has  been  made 
of  Decker's  participation,  but  Clarke  con- 
firmed that  Decker  will  provide  the  "execu- 
tive  management"  of  the  project. 

The  development  is  being  financed  under 
PHA's  '221idM3i"  program,  which  provides 
government-insured  loans  for  construction 
of  low-  and  moderate-income  housing. 
Decker  recently  got  FHA  approval  to  build 
several  22lidii3}   projects  in  Nebraska. 

The  ground-breakmg  ceremony  for  the 
Oakrldge  project  was  held  May  12.  with 
Rc*ert  C-  Weaver,  secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Jdouslng  and  Urban  Development. 
turning  the  first  spade  of  earth.  Construc- 
tion will  begin  shortly. 

Both  Clarke  and  Decker  have  been  active 
in  the  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers, of  which  Clarke  now  is  president.  Both 
are  acquainted  personally  with  the  highest 
federal  officials 

Decker  has  been  president  of  the  Omaha 
Home  Builders  Association  and  a  director  of 
the  National  Association  of  Home  Builders. 

A     1961     INDICTMENT 

On  Jan  7,  1961.  Decker  and  Ralph  Nor- 
man, an  Atlantic  man,  were  indicted  by  a 
federal  grand  jury  in  Council  Bluffs  on  eight 
counts  of  making  false  statements  to  get 
FHA-insured  loans  and  on  one  count  of 
conspiracy. 

The  indictment  charged  that  the  two  men 
paid  eight  Atlantic  couples  SlOO  each  for 
signing  PHA  forms,  stating  falsely  that  each 
couple  had  purchased  property  in  Atlantic 
from  Paul's  Development  Co  .  which  was 
described  as  a  subsidiary  of  Decker  Enter- 
prises, one  of  several  corporations  controlled 
by  Decker. 

Decker  and  Norman,  on  Feb  1,  1961. 
pleaded  nolo  contendre  i  no  defense)  to  onp 
count  of  making  false  statements.  Thev  were 
found  guilty,  fined  $2,500  each  and  placed 
on  three  years  probation.  The  other  counts 
were  dismissed. 

Seven  weeks  later.  Decker  was  released 
from  probation  on  the  motion  of  his  attor- 
ney and  business  associate.  John  W.  Dele- 
hant,  who  told  the  court  that  banks  were 
cutting  off  Deckers  credit  and  that  proba- 
tion was  working  a  "great  hardship"  on 
Decker's  business. 

JtnxSE'S  OBSERVATION 

In  terminating  the  probation.  US  District 
Judge  Robert  Van  Pelt  noted  that  Decker 
had  paid  his  fine  and  had  been  "reinstated" 
by  FHA  "to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  FHA 
program" 

The  court  file  contains  a  letter  dated  Mar 
14.  1961,  from  Russell  M.  Bailey,  Omaha 
director  of  FHA,  notifying  Decker  that  the 
FHA    "central  office"  had  reinstated  him 

Bailey's  letter  said  the  FHA  was  issuing 
commitments  to  Decker  for  143  houses  Bailey 
said  he  was  "extremely  happy  "  about  Deck- 
er's reinstatement,  "as  we  are  hoping  to  have 
you,  as  a  builder  of  low  priced  homes,  sup. 
plying  a  market  which  Is  sorely  needed  in 
our  area." 

On  Dec  17,  1965,  Decker  was  given  a  "full 
and  unconditional  pardon"  by  President 
Johnson. 

After  his  reinstatement,  Decker's  new  de- 


velopment called  La  Vista  began  to  boom. 
It  Is  located  at  the  south  '.-dge  of  Omaha, 
Just  across  the  county  line  in  Sarpy  County. 

EASY  STREET 

The  main  thoroughfare  was  named  Easy 
street.  After  the  area  ran  into  trouble  and 
the  street's  name  became  the  butt  of  jokes, 
it  was  changed  to  Park  View  boulevard. 

Decker  Enterprises  built  hundreds  of 
homes,  selling  them  for  $9,999  99  each,  many 
of  them  to  Air  Force  personnel  stationed  at 
nearby  Oflfutt  Air  Force  Base 

Storm  sewers  In  La  Vista  drained  into  an 
open  ditch,  which  overflowed,  spilling  water 
and  mud  Into  some  of  the  homes 

Homeowners  began  moving  out.  In  some 
cases  simply  abandoning  their  homes  and 
defaulting  on  their  loans.  Lending  institu- 
tions repossessed  many  homes  and  turned 
them  over  to  FHA,  which  had  to  reimburse 
the  lending  institutions  for  the  amount  of 
the  loan  and  interest. 

Jack  Obblnk.  deputy  director  of  FHA  in 
Omaha,  told  The  Sunday  Register  that  the 
trouble  was  the  result  of  "a  general  market 
failure." 

INSTANT  SLUM 

A  reliable  source  with  a  savings  and  loan 
association,  however,  said  the  trouble  re- 
sulted more  from  "the  fact  that  the  houses 
and  the  area  were  no  good — an  instant  slum" 

Obblnk  acknowledged  that  the  Decker- 
built  homes  had  "no  insulation,  no  garages, 
no  driveways  and  no  sidewalks""  He  said 
PHA  had  to  do  considerable  rehabilitation 
before  it  could  resell  the  homes 

"We  had  to  create  something  usable  from 
something  that  was  not  usable,"  he  said. 

At  one  point  In  1964,  FHA  was  in  possession 
of  268  houses  in  the  entire  state  of  Nebraska. 
All  but  98  of  these  were  in  La  Vista.  Later, 
the  PHA  had  about  300  La  Vista  homes  and 
sold  the  last  ones  just  this  year 

Other  builders  now  have  come  into  the  area 
and  have  built  other  housing.  La  Vista  is 
making  a  "'nice  comeback"  and  will  not  end 
up  being  a  "ghost  town,"  PHA's  Omaha  di- 
rector Bailey  said. 

Obblnk  said  Decker  "Is  completely  eligible 
as  far  as  we're  concerned"  for  FHA  projects. 
He  noted  that  many  builders  are  not  willing 
to  undertake  low-cost  housing  construction, 
for  which  there  admittedly  is  a  need  in  most 
cities, 

A  source  who  works  for  a  lending  institu- 
tion that  had  to  repossess  some  La  Vista 
houses  said  the  FHA  loet  at  least  $2,000  on 
each  house  it  had  to  fix  up  and  resell. 

SUIT  ON  PAVING 

In  1965.  the  city  of  La  Vista  filed  a  $610,000 
lawsuit  against  Cornhusker  Paving  Co.  of 
Omaha,  a  company  with  which  Decker  has 
no  apparent  direct  connection  but  which  has 
done   paving  work  in   Decker  developments. 

The  suit  claimed  that  streets  in  La  Vista 
had  broken  up. 

At  the  trial  late  last  year  in  Sarpy  County 
District  Court,  the  project  engineer  testified 
that  the  streets  were  paved  to  a  thickness  of 
six  inches,  on  oral  Instructions  from  Decker, 
rather  than  eight  inches  as  shown  In  the 
specifications. 

He  also  testified  that  sanitary  sewers  be- 
neath the  streets  settled,  adding  to  the  street 
breakup,  because  no  earth  compaction  was 
done  in  the  sewer  trenches.  The  earth  and 
sewer  work  was  done  by  Earthworms,  Inc.,  of 
Omaha,  of  which  Decker  is  president 

The  lawsuit  resulted  in  a  $30,000  verdict 
for  the  city  against  the  paving  company.  The 
city  has  appealed  the  verdict  to  the  Nebraska 
Supreme  Court  on  the  ground  that  the  ver- 
dict was  too  low. 

OTHER    INCIDENTS 

Decker  was  in  the  public  eye  several  years 
before  he  started  La  Vista. 

One  of  his  developments,  called  Karen  Ad- 
dition, was  plagued  by  fioodlng  In  1956.  The 
storm  sewer  system  then  also  was  basically 


a  drainage  ditch  dug  by  Phoenix  Develop- 
ment Co..  another  Decker  firm. 

The  city  responded  to  residents'  protests 
by  developing  a  civil  defense  plan  for  evac- 
uation of  the  area  in  time  of  flooding. 

Residents  of  the  Decker-built  Western  Hills 
addition  also  complained  to  the  city  of  the 
lack  of  closed  storm  sewers  in  their  area  in 
1956. 

More  than  a  dozen  lawsuits  have  been  tiled 
against  Decker  and  some  of  his  companies — 
Decker  Enterprises.  Inc.:  Don  Decker,  Inc  , 
and  Cornhusker  Homes  Co.— since  1960. 

Suits  for  non-payment  of  promissory  notes 
have  totaled  more  than  $260,000. 

One  Omaha  attorney  who  has  extensive 
knowledge  of  Decker's  affairs  said:  ""I  don't 
know  how  he  does  it  It's  amazing  that  he 
can  come  up  with  the  money  and  keep  going 
like  this." 

TAX    LIENS 

According  to  the  Douglas  County  Register 
of  Deeds,  the  federal  government  last  Jan 
31  filed  tax  liens  against  Decker  for  unpaid 
federal  Income  taxes  as  shown  on  his  tax 
returns  for   1960  and   1961 

The  unpaid  amounts  were  $917.37  for  1960. 
S7,ni  50  for  1961.  The  two  were  paid  off  and 
released  Apr.  26 

On  May  2.  tax  liens  were  filed  for  the  vears 
1962  and  1963.  totaling  $46,533  35.  The  liens 
showed  unpaid  income  taxes  of  $16.336  73 
for  1962.  $30,197,06  for  1963.  The  liens  are 
still  In  force. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Internal  Reveniio 
Service  in  Omaha  said  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  the  power  to  seize  and  sell  prop- 
erty to  satisfy  a  tax  lien,  but  refused  to  sav 
if  any  such  action  will  be  taken  against 
Decker. 

Decker's  company,  Cornhusker  Homes,  cur- 
rently Is  building  a  221(d) 3  project  in  a 
predominantly  Negro  area  of  north  Omaha. 

The  98-unlt  Good  Neighbor  Homes  devel- 
opment is  sponsored  by  the  St.  John  A. ME. 
Church  and  the  Omaha  Redevelopment  Co  . 
a  non-profit  corporation  started  by  Mayor 
A.  V.  Sorensen  and  some  Omaha  businessmen 
to  raise  seed  money  for  housing  projects. 

The  two-story,  redwood-paneled  develop- 
ment is  about  half  completed 

Decker  also  has  received  FHA  authoriza- 
tion for  two  more  221(d) 3  projects  in  Omaha 
and  two  in  Grand  Island,  Neb. 

DES    MOINES    PROJECT 

The  Council  of  Churches  project  in  Des 
Moines  is  designed  to  meet  ;i  critical  need 
for  low-cost  housing,  particularly  for  those 
persons,  most  of  them  Negroes,  who  were  dis- 
placed by  the  clearance  portion  of  the  Oak- 
ridge  project. 

Two  insurance  companies  are  financing 
construction  of  150  of  the  units  at  a  cost  of 
S2  million,  under  federally  insured  loans. 
These  units  are  designed  for  low-income  per- 
sons. They  will  be  eligible  for  federal  rent 
supplements  and  will  rent  for  as  low  as  S26 
a.  month. 

The  other  150  units,  designed  for  moderate- 
income  families,  will  be  financed  by  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  at  below- 
market  interest  rates, 

A.  corporation  formed  by  the  Council  of 
Churches  will  administer  the  housing  project 
after  It  is  completed  In  about  15  months.  The 
16-acre  site  is  located  north  of  Center  street 
and  east  of   Fifteenth   street. 

Clarke  Housing  Co.  is  to  be  paid  $218,165. 
Of  that  total  $61,455  is  designated  as  "over- 
head" and  $156,710  is  "profit."  Architects  are 
R,  Bruce  Wldstrom  Associates  of  Omaha,  a 
firm  that  previously  has  done  "a'ork  for 
Deck!»r. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  here  is  Mr.  Decker's  back- 
ground as  it  appeared  in  this  article: 

A  federal  court  conviction  on  criminal 
charges  of  making  false  statements  to  secure 
a  Federal  Housing  Administration  (PHA)- 
insured  loan  on  housing  in  Atlantic.  la. 
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Development  of  a  new  Nebraska  town 
called  La  Vista,  described  by  its  many  critics 
as  "an  instant  slum,"  in  which  homes  were 
flooded,  streets  broke  up  and  buyers  de- 
faulted on  their  loans,  forcing  the  FHA  to 
take  over,  rehabilitate  and  try  to  sell  some 
300  houses. 

Numerous  lawsuits  against  Decker  and  his 
iumpanies  for  such  things  as  not  repaying 
jiromissory  notes. 

A  lien  filed  against  him  earlier  this  montli 
by  the  United  States  for  failure  to  pay  fed- 
eral income   taxes  totaling  $46,533 

The  article  further  states : 

Clarke  and  Council  of  Churches'  spokes- 
men have  said  that  the  $4-million  Oakrldge 
project  win  provide  attractive,  safe  housing 
lor  persons  with  low  incomes." 

No  public  ..nnouncement  has  been  made  of 
Decker's  participation,  but  Clarke  confirmed 
that  Decker  will  provide  the  "executive  man- 
.;gement."  of  the  project 

The  development  is  being  financed  under 
FHA's  ""221  (d) 3"  program,  which  provides 
government-insured  loans  for  construction 
of  low-  and  moderate-income  housing. 
Decker  recently  got  FHA  approval  to  Ijuild 
^everal  221  (di 3  projects  In  Nebraska. 

The  ground-breaking  ceremony  for  the 
Oakridge  project  was  held  May  12,  with  Rob- 
ert C.  Weaver,  secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  turning 
the  first  spade  of  earth.  Construction  w"lll 
begin  shortly. 

Both  Clarke  and  Decker  have  been  active 
;n  the  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers, of  which  Clarke  now  is  president.  Both 
are  acquainted  personally  with  the  highest 
federal  officials. 

Decker  has  been  president  of  the  Omaha 
Home  Builders  Association  and  a  director 
nf  the  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers. 

A    1961    INDICTMENT 

On  Jan.  7.  1961.  Decker  and  Ralph  Norman, 
an  Atlantic  man,  were  Indicted  by  a  lederal 
arand  jury  in  Council  Bluffs  on  eight  counts 
■f  making  false  stataments  to  get  FHA-in- 
.-ured  loans  and  on  one  count  of  conspiracy. 

The  indictment  charged  that  the  two  men 
paid  eight  Atlantic  couples  $100  each  for 
Mgning  FHA  forms,  stating  falsely  that  each 
couple  had  purchased  property  in  Atlantic 
from  Paul's  Development  Co.,  which  was  de- 
scribed as  a  subsidiary  of  Decker  Enterprises, 
one  of  several  corporations  controlled  by 
Decker. 

Decker  and  Norman,  on  Feb.  1.  1961, 
pleaded  nolo  contendere  mo  delensei  to  one 
count  of  making  false  statements.  They  were 
found  guilty,  fined  $2,500  each  and  placed 
on  three  years"  probation.  The  other  counts 
were  dismissed. 

Seven  weeks  later.  Decker  was  released 
from  probation  on  the  motion  of  his  at- 
torney and  business  associate,  John  W  Dele- 
hant.  who  told  the  couit  that  banks  were 
cutting  off  Decker's  credit  and  that  probation 
was  working  a  "great  hardship"  on  Decker's 
'ousiness. 

.JUDGES    OBSERV.ATION 

In  terminating  the  probation.  US,  District 
Judge  Robert  Van  Pelt  noted  that  Decker  had 
paid  his  fine  and  had  been  ""reinstated"'  by 
FHA  "to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  FHA 
program," 

The  court  file  contains  a  letter  dated  Mar, 
14  1951,  from  Russell  M,  Bailey,  Omaha  di- 
rector of  FHA,  notifying  Decker  that  the  FHA 
central  office  "  had  reinstated  him, 

Bailey's  letter  said  the  FHA  was  issuing 
commitments  to  Decker  for  143  houses,  Bailey 
said  he  was  "extremely  happy"  about  Decker's 
reinstatement,  "as  we  are  hoping  to  have 
you,  as  a  builder  of  low  priced  homes,  sup- 
plying a  market  which  is  sorely  needed  in 
our  area." 

On  Dec.  17.  1965.  Decker  was  given  a  "full 
and  unconditional  pardon"  by  President 
Johnson. 


After  his  reinstatement.  Decker's  new  de- 
velopment called  La  Vista  began  to  boom. 
It  Is  located  at  the  south  edge  of  Omaha, 
Just  across  the  county  line  in  Sarpy  County. 

EASY     STREET 

The  main  thoroughfare  was  named  Easy 
street.  After  the  area  ran  into  trouble  and 
the  street's  name  became  the  butt  of  Jokes. 
It  was  changed   to   Park  View  boulevard. 

Decker  Enterprises  built  hundreds  of 
homes,  selling  them  for  $9,999.99  each,  many 
of  them  to  Air  Force  personnel  suitloned  at 
nearby  Offutt  Air  Force  Base. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order,  and  will  the  S:;nator  lead 
a  little  more  .slowly  .so  we  can  follow 
him^ 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  ■  read- 
ing) : 

storm  sewer.s  in  La  Vista  drained  into  an 
open  ditch,  which  overflowed,  spilling  water 
and  mud  Into  some  of  the  homes. 

Homeowners  began  moving  out,  in  some 
cases  simply  abandoning  their  homes  and 
defaulting  on  tlieir  loans.  Lending  institu- 
tions repo.ssessed  many  homes  and  turned 
them  over  to  P'HA,  which  had  to  reimburse 
the  lending  institutions  for  the  amovuit  of 
the  loan  and  interest. 

Mr,  President.  I  have  asked  that  the 
whole  article  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
My  que,siion  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee i,s  this:  Is  there  not  .some  way  we 
can  .stop  the  FHA  irom  approving  the 
.same  buildei,s  who  have  had  u  record  of 
having  defiauded  the  Go\ernment  once? 
Once  is  enough.  We  have  had  numerous 
cases  of  similar  situations  over  the  years. 
I  am  just  wonderinu  if  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  rankinc  minority 
member  can  join  in  alertmc  the  FHA 
that  we  do  not  want  this  iy;je  of  builder 
constructing  these  low-cost  homes.  Here 
we  have  the  indefensible  ,^ltuatlon  in 
which  a  builder  who  has  a  840,000  tax 
lien  against  him  lias  been  approved  for 
an  FHA-!iuaranteed  loan.  It  Is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
that  I  surely  am  as  opposed  to  letting 
fraudulent  builders  construct  these  proj- 
ects as  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  lealize 
that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  that  out  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands,  there  is  an 
infinitesimal  number  that  prove  to  be 
fraudulent:  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  FHA  officials  and  alert 
them  in  every  way  I  can.  and  if  one  does 
slip  by,  to  do  just  what  was  done  in  the 
case  cited  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  concur 
in  wljat  has  been  stated.  I  think  it  is  in- 
deed appalling  that  the  Government 
would  allow  people  who  defrauded  the 
Government  one  lime  to  still  participate 
in  these  Government  projects.  I  would 
suggest  that  if  there  is  eviclence  that  this 
IS  a  rather  substantial  practice,  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  should 
look  into  it  and  perhaps  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This 
loose  practice  needs  looking  into.  This  is 
not  a  blanket  indictment  of  every  build- 
er in  the  country.  This  may  be  an  isolated 
case,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one.  In  the 
past  few  years  we  have  referred  to  sev- 
eral such  cases.  The  FHA  tells  me  the 


trouble  is  that  these  people  go  bankrupt 
under  the  name  of  one  company  and  then 
move  to  another  State  forming  another 
corporation.  But  this  is  no  excuse.  The 
agency  could  have  a  central  clearing- 
house to  which  the  FHA  Directors  in 
all  of  the  50  States  would  report  all  bad 
credit  risks  so  that  if  the  Jce  Dokes  re- 
ferred to  had  a  bad  record  of  payment  in 
one  State  that  lact  would  be  known  in  all. 
That  is  just  .aood  commonsense.  For 
months  and  years  I  have  been  discussing 
some  of  these  so-called  i.solated  ca.ses.  I 
mentioned  one  case  a  few  months  ago  in 
which  one  builder  had  defrauded  the 
Government  while  in  New  York  State, 
then  went  to  Texas  and  defrauded  the 
Government  again,  then  went  to  Florida, 
and  the  last  time  we  knew  was  trying  to 
get  approval  of  another  project  under 
another  company. 

The  agency  should  have  a  cleaiins:- 
house  of  those  who  have  defrauded  the 
Goveinmcnt  by  lal.se  applications  or  de- 
faulted payments  At  the  .same  time  this 
central  filmp  place  should  carry  a  tabu- 
lation based  on  the  experience  of  all 
Government  aacncies.  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  all  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  that  lend  money  Why 
not  have  a  central  clearinghouse  for 
credit. 

I  found  a  ca.se  some  time  back  in  which 
someone  had  defaulted  with  the  FHA. 
and  then  had  borrowed  money  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  make 
•-'ood  on  the  FHA  loan.  Then  he  defaulted 
on  the  Small  Busine.ss  Administration 
loan.  The  argument  was  made  that  the 
FH.\  had  told  them  nothing  about  his 
bad  lecord  of  i^ayments.  They  do  not 
check  with  the  Treasury  Department, 
another  Government  agency,  to  -see 
whether  the  man  had  paid  his  income 
taxes,  which  could  \'ei'y  easily  be  done 

I  repeat,  what  the  Government  needs 
for  all  its  lending  aeencies.  not  only  the 
I-  HA  but  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  all  other  agencies  that  make  or 
f-'uarantee  loans,  i.s  a  central  cleanna- 
hou.se  for  all  it.s  creditors,  so  the  record 
of  Joe  Doaks  as  a  credit  ri.sk  can  be  jjut 
on  the  computer  and  then  the  informa- 
tion can  be  readily  available  as  to 
whether  he  had  paid  his  bills  in  the  past. 
If  the  agency  did  that  it  would  find  it 
could  eliminate  many  of  its  losses. 

I  hope  that  this  colloquy,  supported  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  memt)€r.  will  help.  By 
.joining  in  protest  to  the  director  of  the 
aeency.  i^erhaps  we  .shall  be  able  to  get 
a  little  more  cooperation  than  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain  in  the  past. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  5  minutes? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
ihe  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  manager  of  the  bill.  Let  us  as- 
sume that  organization  X,  made  up  of 
private  individuals,  desires  to  develop 
a  project  that  will  make  available  living 
suites  for  what  are  considered  low-in- 
come or  medium-income  families.  It 
makes  inquiry  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  to  what  aid  can  be  provided  for 
it  to  develop  the  particular  project  My 
query  is.  first.  Would  that  organization 
become  entitled  to  what  Is  known  In  the 
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bill  as  1  percent  interest  loans:  and  two. 
supplemental  support  in  the  payment  of 
rent  by  the  tenants:  and.  three,  such 
other  aid  as  the  manager  of  the  bill  or  his 
stafl  may  be  able  to  identify  for  me? 
What  I  want  to  find  out  is  what,  in  the 
aggregate,  is  the  support  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  give  to  an  orga- 
nization of  this  type,  which  is  not  a  non- 
profit organization. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say.  in  answer  to  the  query  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  that,  first  of  all.  to 
get  approval  for  the  kind  of  project  the 
Senator  refers  to,  it  would  have  to  be  a 
nonprofit  organization  or  a  limited  div- 
idend orpanization 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  vield':' 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  asked  that  question 
because  there  have  been  evidences  of 
individuals  exhibiting  philanthropic  or 
charitable  purposes,  but  who.  in  fact, 
want  Government  aid  to  enrich  their 
own  pDckets.  But  the  answer  now  is  it 
would  have  to  be  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion to  be  legitimate? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  or  a  limited  div- 
idend corporation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  that? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  a  corporation 
which  limits  the  dividends. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  there  any  control 
of  the  remuneration  in  the  salaries  paid 
to  the  officers? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  cannot  tell  the 
Senator  that.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  it  is  a  limited  div- 
idend, nonprofit 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  that  would  be  a 
profit  organization. 

Mr.-SPARKMAN.  The  ver>-  fact  that 
it  is  a  limited  dividend  corporate  would 
mean  that  6  percent  would  be  the  maxi- 
mum profii;.  and.  of  course,  the  officers 
could  share  that  6  percent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  answers  the  third 
aspect  of  my  question.  No.  1,  would  that 
organization  be  entitled  to  the  1  per- 
cent interest  payment  that  the  corpora- 
tion would  make,  and  the  interest  rate 
over  and  above  1  percent  would  be  paid 
by  tile  Go\ernment? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Under  this  new  bill. 
that  would  be  possible. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  All  right.  That  is  item 
No.  2. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  will  un- 
derstand that  the  1  percent  is  not  auto- 
matic. It  may  be  that  low.  That  is.  it  may 
subsidize  down  to  1  percent.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  according  to  the  family's  in- 
come, the  subsidy  might  be  much  smaller 
in  amount  than  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No.  2;  they  would  be 
entitled  to  the  aid  provided  in  the  bill 
which  we  have  discussed,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  the  difference  between 
the  stipulated  rate  of  interest  and  the  1 
percent;    is   that   correct:' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  may  be  1  percent. 
but  not  necessarily.  It  could  be  2.  3.  or 
4  percent,  according  to  the  income  of  the 
family. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  All  right.  No.  3,  sup- 
pose that  the  corporation  wanting  to 
earn  its  6-percent  dividend  should  find 
that  the  interest  help  that  has  been  given 
was  not  adequate,  and  that  supplemental 


rent  supports  for  the  tenants  were  also 
needed.  Would  the  tenants  be  entitled  to 
supplemental  rent  supports? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  the  project  was 
approved  for  rent  supplement  assistance. 
it  would. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Who  would  determine 
that? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  speaks 
of  6  percent.  The  Government  does  not 
guarantee  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

xMr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Who  would  determine 
whether  it  was  a  supplemental  rent 
project? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  sponsor  would 
request  that  from  the  Secretary-  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Who  would  ask  whom' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  sponsor  would 
ask  the  Secretary'  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  that  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
could  finally  say.  "You  are  not  only  going 
to  be  allowed  up  to  6-percent  dividend: 
you  will  b?  provided  with  aid  in  the  pay- 
ment of  interest,  but  we  will  also  allow 
your  tenants  to  have  supplemental  rent 
supports. ■' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  is  no  windfall 
there,  if  that  is  what  the  Senator  is  driv- 
ing at. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Are  there  any  other 
supports  that  a  private  promoter  would 
be  able  to  get  under  the  bill,  in  addition 
to  the  ones  I  have  identified? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  private  promot- 
er could  come  in  and  get  permission  to 
build  one  of  these  projects,  either  for  sale 
or  for  rent,  but  he  would  have  to  qualify, 
and  then  when  he  built  it.  and  the  ten- 
ants were  selected  and  moved  in.  or  the 
purchasers  were  selected,  the  amount  of 
interest  subsidy  that  would  have  to  be 
paid  would  be  determined  from  the  in- 
come level  of  the  family. 

In  other  words,  all  of  it  is  based  on  the 
income  level  of  the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  for  3  more  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  has  not 
answered  my  question.  My  question  is, 
what  other  type  of  aid  is  there? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  None. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  addition  to  the  in- 
terest subsidy  and  the  rental  supplement 
subsidy,  what  others  are  there? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  have  discussed 
the  rent  supplement  and  the  interest 
subsidy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Are  there  any  others? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  all, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  about  the  com- 
munity housing  developments  mentioned 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  That  is,  a  new  town? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Yes.  Wnere  it  says  that 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, in  his  discretion,  can  increase 


the  aid  for  the  development  of  sewer  and 
water  systems  from  50  to  80  percent. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  connect.  It 
can  make  a  supplemental  grant  of  20 
percent,  but  in  no  event  will  all  of  the 
aid  exceed  80  percent  for  water  and  sewei 
projects. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Eighty  percent? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  a  new  community 
project,  the  Government  also,  under  title 
IV.  guarantees  the  payment  of  all  bonds 
and  indentures  that  are  issued  by  a  new 
community  development:  is  that  correct '' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  are  insured.  I 
meWn.  the  whole  project  would  be  in- 
sured, as  an  apartment  building  or  a 
single-family  dwelling  would  be  insured 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  a  correct  state- 
ment that  the  Government  undei-takes, 
with  respect  to  corporation  X.  to  guar- 
antee those  who  promote  the  project 
that  under  no  circumstances  will  they 
lo.se  any  money? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Oh.  no.  No:  there  i.v 
no  .such  guarantee  as  that.  It  is  just  like 
the  regular  FHA  insurance.  In  other 
words,  the  Government  stands  behind 
the  guarantee.  This  is  similar  to  the 
FHA  insurance  programs,  for  which  the 
FHA  collects  a  premium,  and  on  such 
premiums  it  has  made  a  profit  of  some 
SI  billion  over  the  past  30  vears 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  answered  my  question.  I  ask  for  1 
minute  more. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  still  believe  that  the 
Government  guarantees  to  these  indi- 
viduals. "You  have  no  fear  of  loss." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  cannot 
agree  with  that? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  the  way  it 
looks  to  me. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation  will  help  close  the  gap  be- 
tween our  expectation  and  our  achieve- 
ment as  a  nation. 

The  expectation  was  established  b.v 
Congress  itself  with  the  1949  declaration 
of  the  national  goal  of  a  decent  home  in 
a  suitaWe  living  environment  for  every 
American  family. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would  be 
a  long  step  toward  fulfillment  of  the  goal 
we  seek. 

This  omnibus  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment legislation  is  a  blueprint  for 
action  vital  for  an  urban  America  in 
crisis.  President  Johnson  in  his  message 
on  housing  and  cities  stated  the  situa- 
tion thus: 

Today  America's  cities  are  in  crisis.  This 
clear  and  urgent  warning  rises  from  the  de- 
cay of  decades — and  is  amplified  by  the 
harsh  realities  of  the  present. 

We  know  these  realities:  Housing  in- 
adequate and  insufficient,  festering 
slimis.  streets  cloaged  with  traffic,  air 
polluted  by  soot  and  waste,  crime  rates 
r  s  ng.  and  inadequate  public  services. 

And  we  know  also  that  our  cities  are 
plagued  with  a  shrinking  tax  base  from 
wh'ch  to  raise  funds  that  can  pay  for 
the  services  that  are  needed. 
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There  is  new  thrust  in  this  legislation's 
provisions  for  housing  and  construction 
and  the  revitalization  of  our  cities. 

The  legislation  proposes  to  eliminate 
our  slum  housing  problem  and  it  offers 
the  means  to  do  it.  It  paves  the  way  for 
the  development  of  our  total  housing  and 
urban  resources  to  meet  not  only  our 
needs  today  but  for  our  growing  future. 

It  justly  emphasizes  the  need  for  ac- 
celerating provision  of  decent  housing  for 
low-income  Americans.  Nothing  is  more 
fundamental  than  this.  Sufficient  and 
adequate  housing  at  costs  that  low- 
income  people  can  meet  is  the  basic  an- 
swer to  slums.  We  must  replace  with 
decent  homes  the  shameful  substandard 
'.inits  where  20  million  Americans  live. 

To  achieve  this  objective,  we  have  to 
increase  our  present  rate  of  building 
liousing  for  the  low-  and  moderate- 
income  market. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  is  an  essen- 
tial step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  a 
minimum  step  in  this  year  of  1968.  As 
the  techniques  are  tested  and  improved, 
and  as  resources  become  more  available, 
we  can — and  I  think  we  will — increase 
the  volume,  and  increase  it  until  every 
American  iias  a  decent  home. 

The  thrust  of  these  housing  and  urban 
programs  is  toward  a  heavy  involvement 
of  the  private  sector.  I  think  this  is  good 
because  our  best  hope  to  rid  ourselves  of 
^lums  and  bring  decent  housing  to  all 
our  people  lies  in  the  combined  resources 
of  public  and  private  enterprise. 

We  are  fortunate  that  the  challenge 
and  opportunities  offered  by  unmet 
housing  markets  are  being  definitely 
recognized  by  the  private  sector.  The 
business  community  is  giving  strong  in- 
dication of  its  desire  to  participate  in  the 
lebuilding  of  our  cities  and  the  provision 
of  liousing  for  the  low-income  market 
where  it  is  so  urgently  needed. 

Business — large  business  in  imrticu- 
lar — has  become  increasingly  concerned 
and  involved  in  trying  to  meet  and  .solve 
housing  and  urban  problems. 

We  have  talked  about  private  sector 
involvement  for  years.  Now  this  legisla- 
tion proposes  to  translate  talk  into 
action.  It  proposes  National  Housing 
Partnerships  to  bring  large-scale  capi- 
tal into  the  lower  income  housing  field 
on  a  private  basis.  It  w^ould  enable  large 
business,  with  capital  to  invest,  to  move 
into  this  housing  field,  using  the  various 
Federal  aids  available,  with  certain  tax 
protections  and  benefits  to  support  such 
a  risk  for  private  capital,  particularly 
during  the  early  nonprofitable  develop- 
ment stages. 

The  provisions  for  developing  sale  and 
;ental  housing  for  families  with  low  or 
moderate  incomes — including  the  elderly 
and  handicapped  who  cannot  now  secure 
adequate  and  decent  shelter — also  look 
to  the  private  sector  for  fulfillment.  Pri- 
vate enterprise  would  build  the  housing, 
assisted  by  FHA  mortgage  insurance  and 
subsidized  interest  rates.  The  subsidy 
would  benefit  the  buyer  or  tenant  ac- 
cording to  his  income.  It  would  mean 
opportunity  for  homeownership  for  our 
lower  income  families;  and  it  would 
mean  decent  housing — new  or  substan- 
tially   rehabilitated — for    renters    who 


otherwise  would  not  be  able  to  achieve 
it. 

Let  me  say  about  homeownership.  that 
it  has  proved,  at  lea.st  on  a  small  .scale, 
that  it  can  be  a  powerful  ingredient  in 
raising  the  morale  and  instilling  Ire.sh 
pride  into  tlie  lives  of  low-income 
families. 

The  scale  to  which  the  pro.qrams  are 
held  in  the  legislation  before  us  is  not, 
in  my  opinion,  high  enough.  I  feel  it 
should  be  higher — more  nearly  on  the 
level  of  President  Johnson's  recommen- 
dations. But  It  does  adopt  the  type  of 
action  we  now  need:  it  does  broaden  and 
expand  our  efforts  m  the  housing  and 
urban  development  field:  it  does  t^reatly 
increase  the  number  of  i^eople  who 
would  benefit.  I  am  for  the  legislation, 
Mr.  President,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  though  I 
will  resist  the  temptation  either  to  ex- 
plore the  extent  of  the  wrongs  or  to  ex- 
press the  extent  of  my  exasperation  at 
the  unreasonably  high  interest  rates  that 
now  prevail  and  plague  the  people,  be- 
lore  passage  of  this  bill  I  must  and  do 
denounce  the  tragic  mismanagement  uf 
our  fi.scal  and  monetary  affairs  by  the 
Johnson  administration.  In  this  respect, 
its  failure  is  colossal. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  wish  to  direct  my 
remarks  to  a  section  of  the  bill  that  has 
not  received  a  threat  deal  of  publicity  but 
which  offers  great  i^romise  toward  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  slums  and  blight  in 
our  cities  I  refer  to  the  creation  of  a 
neighborhood  development  program  in 
the  urban  renewal  legislation  as  provided 
by  section  501  of  this  bill.  During  the 
course  of  the  subcommittee  hearings 
there  was  widespread  support  for  this 
provision.  Mayors  and  urban  develop- 
ment professionals  have  exhibited  much 
enthusiasm  for  this  new  provision. 

Under  the  present  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram, a  locality  designates  a  blighted 
area  and  applies  to  HUD  for  funds  to 
prepare  the  necessai->'  urban  renewal  plan 
and  otiier  data  which  are  prerequisite  to 
undertaking  any  project  activities.  The 
separate  planning  period  usually  takes 
about  2  years.  It  is  often  3  years  from 
the  time  an  area  is  designated  to  the  time 
the  pro.iect  actually  begins  to  acquire 
land,  rehabilitate  homes,  install  improve- 
ments, and  undertake  other  activities. 
The  project  is  financed  in  its  entirety 
through  a  grant  reservation  that  is  ini- 
tially based  on  estimates  made  prior  to 
planning  and  which  are  refined  when 
planning  is  completed.  Consequently,  the 
present  program  requires  that  an  urban 
renewal  plan  and  a  financing  plan  be 
prepared  to  cover  a  broad  range  of  activ- 
ities that  will  be  carried  out  over  a  period 
of  several  years.  Once  the  plans  are  ap- 
proved and  activities  begin,  changing  cir- 
cumstances over  time  often  necessitate 
revisions  being  made  to  the  urban  re- 
newal plan  and  adjustments  in  the  fi- 
nancing plan  which  often  result  in  grant 
Increases.  This  is  to  be  expected,  and 
properly  so.  in  a  complex  program  that 
has  significant  impact  and  which  neces- 
sarily takes  several  years  to  complete. 
Given  the  nature  of  urban  development 
processes,  the  program  has  worked  well. 

However,  the  urban  renewal  program 


has  limitations  as  a  result  of  the  mechan- 
ics required  under  existing  law.  A  project 
must  be  big  enough  to  have  an  impact 
but  small  enough  .so  that  the  whole  proj- 
ect can  be  planned  in  detail  well  in  ad- 
vance of  project  execution.  This  includes 
financial  considerations  as  well  as  physi- 
cal planning.  This  system  poses  difficul- 
ties for  communities  that  wish  to  under- 
take renewal  activities  in  large  areas  of 
critical  need. 

Moreover,  cities  have  found  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  develop  plans  for  large 
areas  when  it  is  known  that  conditions 
will  change  over  time.  Particularly,  in 
rehabilitation  there  is  a  need  to  begin 
quickly  without  lengthy  planmng  delays 
during  which  properties  may  further  de- 
teriorate— even  to  a  point  where  the  in- 
tended rehabilitation  becomes  infeasible. 
In  many  cities  it  is  essential  that  some 
activities  begin  immediately  upon  desig- 
nation of  an  area.  This  necessity  often 
precludes  utilization  of  urban  renewal 
because  of  its  detailed  planning  require- 
ments. Wiiile  the  present  urban  renewal 
iM-ogram  successfully  meets  the  needs  for 
which  It  was  designed,  our  years  of  expe- 
rience and  the  pressing  needs  of  our 
cities  require  improvements  to  increase 
the  flexibility  of  renewal  mechanisms. 

The  neighborhood  development  pro- 
mam  is  the  response  to  the.se  needs.  It 
has  been  designed  to  permit  flexibility 
in  dealing  with  changing  conditions  and 
to  achieve  the  most  effective  and  efficient 
utilization  of  funds.  It  is  an  optional 
program  inasmuch  as  localities  have  the 
choice  of  utilizing  it  or  continuing  with 
the  traditional  urban  renewal  program. 
The  new  program  is  most  likely  to  be 
used  for  large  rehabilitation  projects 
where  flexibility  is  particularly  impor- 
tant: and  the  old  program  is  most  likely 
to  be  used  where  clearance  of  slum  areas 
is  to  be  followed  by  new  construction 
requiring  advance  agreement  to  a  rela- 
tively firm  plan, 

A  neighborhood  development  inogram 
may  consist  of  urban  renewal  project 
undertakings  and  activities  in  one  or 
more  urban  renewal  areas  that  are 
planned  and  carried  out  on  the  basis  of 
annual  increments.  The  requirements 
would  be  similar  to  those  for  the  exist- 
ing urban  renewal  program  with  a  few- 
major  differences.  Many  activities  not 
requiring  detailed  plannin.n:  could  begin 
immediately,  while  more  detailed  plan- 
ning of  future  activities  would  be  car- 
ried out  concurrently.  For  example,  re- 
habilitation activities  could  begin  im- 
mediately assisted  by  Federal  rehabilita- 
tion loans  and  Lirants  Rather  than 
funding  an  entire  project  that  may  take 
many  years  to  complete,  only  annual  ac- 
tivities will  be  funded.  Thus,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  urban  lenevkal  funds  will  be 
more  effectively  utilized.  There  Is  no 
obligation  to  fund  beyond  the  annual 
period  for  which  there  is  a  contract. 
However,  if  funds  are  available  and  the 
locality  has  demonstrated  accomplish- 
ment, it  could  anticipate  receiving  funds 
for  a  series  of  subsequent  annual  in- 
crements. Further,  as  Congress  continues 
its  present  practice  of  appropriating  ur- 
ban renewal  funds  on  a  1-year  forward 
funding  basis,  it  wiil  be  possible  for  H'UD 
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to  make  a  tentative  reservation  of  funds 
for  1  additional  year  at  the  time  an  an- 
nual progrf.m  is  approved:  so  that,  in  ef- 
fect, at  ariy  given  time  there  is  a  2-year 
local  program.  Also,  the  typical  annual 
activity  will  be  of  a  type  which  is  de- 
sirable in  itself,  even  if  a  later  contem- 
plated stage  of  urban  renewal  activity  is 
not  carried  fonvard 

By  way  of  illustration,  let  us  assume 
that  an  area  of  1.000  acres  is  covered  by 
a  neighborhood  development  program. 
Durmg  the  first  year  a  vacant  site  could 
be  developed  for  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come housmg,  another  area  could  see  the 
construction  of  a  new  .school,  and  in  a 
thn-d  rehabilitation  could  begin.  During 
the  second  year  a  dilapidated  area  could 
be  acquired  and  cleared  while  its  resi- 
dents are  relocated  into  the  housing  de- 
veloped durmg  the  first  year,  a  commer- 
cial shopping  area  could  undergo  reha- 
bilitation, and  several  neighborhood 
parks  could  be  developed. 

This  program  gives  cities  the  necessary 
flexibility  to  adjust  their  programs  to  re- 
spond to  changing  conditions  and  to  the 
needs  of  citizens  as  well  as  those  of  the 
pnvate  sector.  The  neishborhood  devel- 
opment program  also  creates  greater  op- 
portunitits  for  citizen  involvement  as 
the  planning  process  is  a  continuing  one. 
Relocation  can  be  more  successful  be- 
cause the  amount  of  displacement  must 
be  relative  to  the  housing  resources  pro- 
vided and  available  immediately.  The 
new  program  will  substantially  increase 
tlie  opportunities  for  neighborhood  resi- 
dents to  remain  in  the  area  if  they  wish. 

I  believe  this  legislation  recognizes  the 
vital  necessity  oi  local  public  investment 
in  improvements  and  facilities  in  renewal 
areas  Just  as  in  the  existing  urban  re- 
newal program,  the  local  share  of  costs 
may  be  provided  in  cash  or  through 
these  investments  recognized  as  non- 
cash local  ;.'rants-in-aid.  In  the  new  pro- 
gram there  are  some  changes  regarding 
their  provision.  The  eligibility  of  non- 
cash grants-in-aid.  from  the  standpoint 
of  timing,  would  be  altered  so  that  a  fa- 
cility would  be  eligible  if  its  construction 
oegan  within  3  years  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  first  contract  for  a  neighborhood 
develop.ment  program  that  includes  any 
portion  of  the  aiea  to  be  served  by  the 
facility. 

Another  change  .somewhat  tightens 
the  eligibility  for  noncash  credit  by  re- 
quiring that  a  facility  must  actually  be 
constructed  or  be  under  contract  dur- 
ing the  annual  period  for  which  credit 
is  claimed.  This  change  is  desirable;  it 
will  provide  an  incentive  to  localities  to 
install  needed  public  facilities,  such  as 
schools,  sewers,  streets,  and  other  im- 
provements, early  in  the  renewal  proc- 
ess. It  will  also  enable  localities  to  bet- 
ter program  their  capital  improvement 
expenditures  with  assurance  that  those 
Improvements  will  receive  noncash 
credit. 

The  amount  of  noncash  credits  to  be 
allowed  in  any  year  will  be  limited  to 
that  amount  required  to  meet  the  local 
share  of  renewal  costs.  Excess  credits 
that  have  been  deemed  eligible  may  be 
applied  to  subsequent  annual  incre- 
ments. In  addition,  pooling  credit  from 
existing  urban  renewal  projects  may  be 


counted  toward  the  local  share  of  a 
neighborhood  development  program. 
However,  excess  credits  from  an  annual 
increment  may  only  be  applied  to  sub- 
sequent annual  increments  of  the 
neighborhood  development  program. 

The  neighborhood  development  pro- 
gram offers  communities  an  opportu- 
nity to  meet  head  on  the  forces  of  blight 
in  large  areas.  It  will  provide  new  tools 
that  have  the  flexibility  to  meet  prob- 
lems and  opportunities.  It  will  permit 
cities  to  make  better  use  of  capital  im- 
provement programing  to  maximize  its 
effectiveness.  Finally,  it  will  enable  the 
renewal  process  to  respond  to  the  initi- 
atives of  private  enterprise  to  revitalize 
our  cities. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  New  York  Times  published  a  re- 
port that  aptly  describes  the  issue  we 
are  considering  today. 

The  stor\'  told  of  a  group  of  Baltimore 
housing  officials  who  met  with  New  York 
housing  oflRcials  to  discuss  their  mutual 
problems. 

The  Baltimore  visitors  were  told  that 
there  are  at  least  800.000  deteriorated 
apartments  in  New  York  City.  That 
number  is  almost  equal  to  the  entire 
population  of  Baltimore.  The  visitors 
were  startled — and  deservedly  so.  But 
rundown  housing  is  a  broad-scale  prob- 
lem. 

While  housing  deterioration  affects  the 
poor,  it  also  means — 

Said  the  Times  report — 

that  many  middle-class  families,  especially 
after  they  have  children,  find  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  get  decent  housing  In  the  city. 

The  family  that  lives  on  a  moderate 
income  has  often  been  overlooked  when 
we  have  focused  on  the  problems  of  the 
cities.  This  group  comprises  a  laige  por- 
tion of  our  population.  Fully  30  percent 
of  the  Nation's  families  live  on  incomes 
ranging  from  S4.800  to  S7,800  a  year. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968, 
directs  itself  in  part  to  these  solid  citizens 
and  their  housing  needs. 

Those  wage  earners  in  the  moderate 
income  range  are  the  policemen,  firemen, 
schoolteachers,  nurses,  civil  servants,  taxi 
drivers,  and  many  others  who  are  serv- 
ing useful  lives  and  contributing  needed 
services  to  our  society. 

But  because  they  must  compete  with 
higher  income  families  for  decent  hous- 
ing, they  often  are  unable  to  improve 
their  housing  situation.  When  tight 
monev  strikes,  they  are  hit  the  hardest. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering 
would  give  to  these  families  a  much- 
needed  and  much-deserved  alternative — 
the  opportunity  to  purchase  a  home  of 
their  choice  that  is  within  their  means. 

Certainly,  a  country  as  wealthy  as  ours 
can  afford  to  provide  assistance  to  those 
who  have  helped  so  much  to  make  this 
Nation  what  it  is.  These  men  and  women 
earning  moderate  incomes  are  the  back- 
bone of  our  national  economy  and  our 
society. 

They  provide  our  Nation  with  stability 
and  strength. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  bill  is  directed 
toward  helping  the  poor,  through  inter- 
est subsidies   to   investment  by   private 


mortgage  funds  and  private  homebuild- 
ers  in  rental  housing  and  homeowner- 
ship. 

Some  key  provisions — those  dealing 
with  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  and  the  civil  disorder 
reinsurance  program — of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  are 
similar  to  those  included  in  legislation 
I  proposed  more  than  a  year  ago.  My 
legislation  grew  out  of  many  months  of 
investigations  by  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization into  the  Federal  role  in 
urban  affairs. 

The  legislation  and  my  subcommittee 
hearings  recognized  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's failure  to  meet  the  housing 
needs  of  our  low-  and  moderate-income 
citizens.  The  Government  lacks  effective 
tools  for  .stimulating  private  hou.sing  pro- 
duction. I  believe  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968  will  help  to 
overcome  these  obstacles. 

The  bill  authorizes  an  expenditure  of 
S75  million  in  interest  subsidies — a  sum 
that  would  .'itart  more  than  100.000  fami- 
lies on  the  road  to  homeownership  m 
the  first  year.  In  a  3-year  period,  more 
than  1.5  million  low-  and  moderat«-cosi 
homes  would  be  provided  under  the 
legislation. 

With  regard  to  Federal  housing  asi5ist- 
ance  to  poor  neighborhoods,  the  legisla- 
tion has  one  very  important  provision 
It  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  Housinc 
and  Urban  Development  to  require 
wherever  possible,  to  make  certain  that 
the  low-income  persons  residing  in  an 
area  of  federally  assisted  construction  be 
emjiloyed  in  the  work. 

So  the  bill  would  not  only  move  in 
pronde  more  and  better  housing — needed 
housing — but  it  would  also  provide  job^ 
which  is  probably  the  single  most  im- 
portant need  of  the  poor. 

There  is  another  need  met  by  thi.^ 
legislation.  That  is,  insurance  to  home- 
owners and  businessmen  located  in  or 
near  urban  areas  susceptible  to  civil 
disorder. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968  has  three  major  objective^ 
in  this  field: 

First,  to  encourage  private  insurance 
companies  to  offer  property  insurance  in 
neighborhoods  and  sections  of  citie,s 
where  it  has  been  difficult — if  not  im- 
possible— to  obtain  this  protection. 

Second,  to  offer  reinsurance  protection 
to  insurance  companies  so  they  can  con- 
tinue to  provide  coverage  in  their  regular 
lines  of  property  insurance  against  ex- 
traordinary losses  from  riots  or  other 
civil  commotion. 

Finally,  to  provide  the  basis  for  im- 
proving the  market  for  insurance 
against  burglary  and  theft  in  center  city 
areas  by  including  such  coverage  in  "fan- 
access  to  insurance  requirement"— 
FAIR — plans. 

This  legislation  provides  that  propertv 
owners  could  not  be  charged  more  than 
the  standard  premium  rate,  or  be  denied 
insurance  coverage,  unless  there  first  had 
been  a  physical  inspection  of  the  prop- 
erty. And  if  inspection  reveals  that  the 
risk  is  uninsurable  at  standard  rates — 
because  of  the  physical  hazards  or  other 
deficiencies — the  owner  must  be  advised 
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of  specific  measures  necessary  for  the 
property  to  become  eligible  for  insur- 
ance at  the  standard  rate. 

The  FAIR  plans  also  include  provision 
tor  an  "ali-industry  facility"  in  each 
State  that  would  try  to  place  approvable 
applications  with  participating  com- 
panies in  the  State.  The  availability  of  a 
program  of  not  reinsurance,  offered  on  a 
State-by-State  basis,  would  serve  as  an 
incentive  for  insurance  companies  to  co- 
operate and  participate  in  FAIR  plans 

The  proposed  legislation  has  a  long  list 
of  supporters  including  the  National  As- 
.sociation  of  Independent  Insurers,  rep- 
resenting 350  property  and  ca.sualty  in- 
.--urance  companies  writing  in  all  50 
States:  tlie  National  As.sociation  of  Mu- 
tual Insurance  Companies — the  oldest 
trade  as.sociation  repre.senting  more  than 
1.100  mutual  insurance  companies  across 
the  Nation:  the  National  As.sociation  of 
Insurance  Agents.  Inc.  representing 
more  than  lio.OOO  insurance  agencies 
throughout  the  United  Stales  with  af- 
filiated associations  in  every  State  and 
in  over  1.200  communities  and  counties 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  quotation 
that  aptly  summarizes  the  challenge  met 
by  the  proposed  legislation: 

Housing  is  .  .  .  one  of  tlie  great  universal 
te.sts  in  this  difficult  world:  a  test  of  ideals, 
ideas,  skills,  resources:  of  our  democratic 
tapacity  tor  change  and  growth;  of  the  ef- 
ii-cnveness  cf  botli  private  enterprise  and 
uovernment  and  their  ability  to  cooperate; 
of  the  intelligence  of  consumer  and  voter  as 
v.ell  as  producer  and  administrator.  If  we 
111  America,  with  all  our  resources  cannot 
even  solve  our  own  housing  problem,  what 
liope  is  there? 

That  statement  was  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Public  Hou.sing  Conference  in 
1948.  In  was  applicable  then.  It  is  even 
more  applicable  20  years  later.  Now  we 
iiave  more  ideas,  more  skills,  more  re- 
sources— and  even  greater  needs. 

I  urge  Senators  to  support  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  commen.t  briefly  on  the  proposed 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968  generally  before  addressing  myself 
to  the  specific  .section  of  the  legislation 
with  which  I  am  concerned  today. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
President's  characterization  of  the  bill 
as  a  charter  of  renewed  hope  for  the 
.•American  city."  The  legislation  as  pro- 
po.sed  includes  measures  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  well-being  of  our  cities 
and  all  of  the  [people  who  live  in  them. 
We  have  been  asked  to  make  sincere  and 
long-range  commitments  to  reverse 
urban  deterioration,  to  accelerate  new- 
building  and  to  set  fixed  and  ambitious 
goals  on  our  national  housing  goals. 

The  undertaking  envisioned  by  the 
IJroposed  bill  will  tax  our  public  and 
private  capacities — but  I  feel  there  is  no 
other  course  if  we  are  to  do  right  by 
.^mericans  of  this  and  future  genera- 
tions. 

One  of  the  striking  and  innovative  fea- 
tures of  the  act  is  a  proposal  to  en- 
courage both  public  and  private  sectors 
to  develop  new  communities  as  a  means 
of  coping  \\1th  our  growing  urban  prob- 
lems and  the  exploding  population 
growth  which  daily  aggravates  the  situa- 


tion. SecreUry  Weaver  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  pointed  out  that: 

A  dozen  years  from  now,  when  the  Census 
of  1980  is  taken  it  will  probably  show  that 
our  urban  population  ha-s  Increased  by  about 
43  million  people  -  equal  to  the  population 
of  89  cities  the  size  of  Buffalo. 

Clearly,  we  must  prepare  for  this  mas- 
sive growth  in  our  population  and  equally 
clearly,  we  must  begin  our  preparations 
without  undue  delay.  We  are  fated  with 
a  problem  which,  in  my  judgment,  re- 
quires more  than  corrective  measures  de- 
signed to  solve  current  urban  disloca- 
tions. I,  therefore,  applaud  the  propo.sed 
legislation's  recommendation  to  embark 
on  a  pro.gram  to  stimulate  the  planned 
and  orderly  building  of  new  communi- 
ties. And  I  am  pleased  that  my  amend- 
ment requiring  new  technologies  in 
building  construction  be  required  wher- 
ever feasible. 

Title  IV  of  this  bill  would  lap  new 
sources  of  land  deve^lopment  funds  by 
providing  a  Federal  guarantee  for  pri- 
vate debentures  or  bonds  to  Imance  de- 
velopment for  well-planned  communi- 
Ues.  These  guaranti-ed  obligations  would 
finance  only  land  and  development  other 
than  the  con.struction  of  residential, 
commercial,  or  indu.strial  buildin'zs.  In 
approving  the  debentures  for  puarante°. 
account  would  be  taken  of  the  large,  ini- 
tial capital  investment  required  to  pro- 
vide the  improvements  which  inu.st  un- 
derlie an  entire  new  community,  as  well 
as  the  extended  period  of  time  before  the 
cash  flow  from  the  sale  of  improved 
building  lots  exceeds  expenditures. 

The  Government  would  also  be  assured 
before  guaranteeing  the  debentures  that 
the  ijroposed  land  development  is  eco- 
nomically sound  and  represents  an  ac- 
ceptable business  risk:  that  it  would  pro- 
vide desirable  advantages  to  the  entire 
area,  and  that  it  would  make  available 
favorable  living  conditions  for  residents 
at  all  incomes  who  would  live  and  work 
in  and  around  the  new  communities. 

The  outstanding  principal  obligations 
guaranteed  for  any  one  new  community 
would  not  exceed  S50  million,  and  the 
aggregate  for  the  program  as  a  whole 
could  not  exceed  S500  million. 

I  react  to  the  program  with  enthusi- 
asm. The  need  is  real:  the  problem  is 
urgent:  the  corrective  measures  appear 
to  be  practical  and  realistic. 

DISASTER    AIB    FOR    RIOT    VICTIMS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  An  ef- 
fort was  made  yesterday  to  deny  certain 
kinds  of  Federal  assistance  to  riot-torn 
cities  such  as  Newark  and  Plainfield.  The 
effort  was  successful. 

I  was  amazed  that  Senator  Philip  Hart 
and  I  were  the  only  two  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  vote  against  this  effort. 

The  innocent  victims  of  civil  disorders 
ought  to  be  eligible  for  any  assistance  the 
Federal  Government  can  provide. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Rt-ssell.  whose 
amendment  was  passed  57  to  2.  that  all 
such  aid  should  be  denied  to  individuals 
who  are  implicated  in  starting  or  carry- 
ing on  riots  or  other  disturbances,  and 
such  a  provision  will  be  Included  in  the 
bill. 

The  housing  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee would  have  made  victims  of  civil 


disorders  eligible  for  the  same  assistance 
as  victims  of  natural  disorders,  such  as 
hurricanes. 

The  Russell  amendment  denies  to  riot- 
torn  cities  this  assistance  which  is  now 
available  for  natural  disasters  from  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning.  This  in- 
cludes immediate  help  in  the  form  of 
food,  medical  supplies,  and  emergency 
.shelter  and  long-term  restoration  of  pub- 
lic facilities,  such  as  water  supply  or  fire- 
lighting  equipment. 

If  a  man's  home  is  de.stroyed,  his 
family  needs  shelter,  whether  it  was 
swept  away  by  a  flood  or  destroyed  by  a 
file  caused  by  rioters.  If  a  city's  fire 
trucks  are  destroyed,  it  needs  firefighting 
equipment,  no  matter  what  the  cau.se  of 
the  destruction. 

And,  if  the  disaster  is  big  enough  in 
.':Cope  so  that  local  resources  are  incapa- 
ble of  meeting  the  need,  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  ought  to  be  em- 
powered to  do  the  job,  just  as  it  does  in 
the  ca.se  of  natural  disasters. 

Mr.  HART  Mr.  President,  the  explana- 
tion ju.'Jt  made  by  the  able  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  reflects  my  own  reasoning  in 
voting  yesterday  against  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  respected  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia.  I  think  I  should  note  an 
additional  reason  and  it  relates  to  my 
efforts  immediately  followinu  the  De- 
troit riots  of  last  July  to  obtain  Disaster 
Assistance  Act  funds.  Following  the  de- 
struction of  the  riot,  I  argued  that  dis- 
aster assistance  money  could  be  made 
available  to  Detroit  if  an  emercency  dec- 
laration had  been  i.ssued.  At  that  time  I 
introduced  into  the  Record,  language 
from  the  legislative  debates  when  the 
Di.sa.ster  As.sistance  Act  initially  was 
adopted  and  uriied  that  this  language 
showed  no  prohibition  that  would  have 
prevented  disaster  as.slstance  to  man- 
made,  rather  than  nature-made  dis- 
asters. 

My  remarks  on  July  27.  1967,  included 
the  following: 

In  the  hearing  on  July  19.  1950.  before 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  was  then 
considering  bills  to  authorize  Federal  dis- 
aster relief,  the  then  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Elmer  B.  Staats. 
said  • 

"I  would  like  to  state,  at  the  outset  that 
the  kinds  of  disasters  with  which  H.R.  8396 
and  H.R.  8461  seek  to  cope  are  peacetime 
disasters  such  as  hurricanes  or  floods:  and 
do  not  contemplate  those  which  could  arise 
from  war  action,  such  as  bombing  raids  or 
sabotage.  The  authority  contained  in  these 
bills,  however,  is  sufficiently  broad  to  permit 
the  Federal  government  to  mobilize  its  re- 
sources and  render  prompt  assistance" 

On  September  19.  1950.  in  considering  the 
conference  report  on  this  same  legislation. 
the  following  colloquy  took  place  on  the  floor 
of  this  body; 

Senator  RoberUson  asked: 

Is  it  the  Senator's  interpretation  that  the 
bill  would  apply  to  whatever  disaster  the 
President  might  be  pleased  to  have  it  apply? 

Senator  McClellan  answered: 
That  is  correct;  but  of  course  the  bill  is 
Intended  to  reach  major  disasters,  where  the 
local  governments  find  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  cop)e  with  the  situation  without 
having    outside    assistance. 

Note  that  the  "but"  In  this  answer  relates 
to  the  consequences:   the  extent,  the  sweep 
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and  degre*  of  devastation,  not  to  the  cause 
of  the  devastation. 

The  language  seems  clear:  There  Is  ample 
authority  for  the  appropriate  declaration 
which  win  enable  the  Federal  agencies  :o 
come  to  the  relief  of  Detroit  and  its  suffering 
citizens. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
explained,  the  effect  of  the  loss,  the  de- 
struction, is  the  same;  the  emergency  is 
as  real  and  the  needs  are  as  great 
whether  man  made  or  nature  made,  I 
am  sure  that  if  massive  flooding  followed 
criminal  destruction  of  a  large  dam  or  a 
major  river  levee,  the  disaster  emergency 
funds  would  and  should  be  available. 
That  the  destruction  was  a  result  of 
criminal  rather  than  natural  causes 
would  not  prevent  the  use  of  these  funds, 

I  agree  with  the  amendment  which  is 
being  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  IMr,  Bayh]  that  one 
who  participates  in  the  criminal  conduct 
ought  not  be  the  beneficiarj-  of  such 
funds,  but  cities  whose  facilities  are 
needed  tor  essential  public  services  have 
been  damaged  or  destroyed  in  riots  to  a 
degree  justifying  'emergency  disaster" 
should  be  eligible  for  disaster  aid  money. 

RURAL    HOUSING    PROVISIONS 

Mr,  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  decent,  livable  home  has 
been  a  more  formidable  problem  for  peo- 
ple living  in  rural  areas  of  the  United 
States  than  for  those  who  live  in  urban 
areas,  where  large  blocs  of  housing  can 
be  developed  and  in  turn  made  available 
to  individual  families. 

This  is  manifest  by  the  fact,  borne  out 
in  the  census,  that  half  of  the  substand- 
ard dwellings  in  this  counti-y  are  in  rural 
territory.  Inasmuch  as  only  one-third  of 
the  population  lives  in  those  rui-al  ai'eas, 
the  figure .  mean  that  bad  housing  is 
twice  as  prevalent,  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
in  the  rural  areas  as  in  the  urban  United 
States. 

One  principal  to  be  upheld  as  we  con- 
front the  housing  situation  is  that  what- 
ever support  is  given  to  credit  programs 
for  family  homes,  rural  people  must  have 
the  same  opportunity  as  urban  dwellers. 

Another  principal  is  that  eveo'thing 
possible  be  done  to  place  decent  housing 
within  the  reach  of  any  family  that  is 
willing  to  devote  a  maximum  amount  of 
its  own  means  toward  .securing  a  home 
for  itself. 

E>ecent  housing  is  not  a  luxury.  It  is  a 
necessity  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  proper 
living  environment  for  the  American 
family,  for  the  children  of  American  fam- 
ilies, and  for  people  living  in  retirement 
on  frozen  incomes  that  do  not  respond 
to  ups  and  downs  in  the  economic  situa- 
tion. Many  forces  influence  the  fortunes 
of  an  individual  family,  and  some  of  those 
forces  are  wholly  beyond  the  family's 
control.  No  family  should  be  abandoned 
to  its  fate,  so  long  as  it  is  making  a 
resolute  effort  to  help  itself. 

These  principles  are  upheld  in  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968 — S,   3497 — now  before   the  Senate, 

Title  I  authorizes  the  Government  to 
supplement  installment  payments  by 
low-income  families  for  purchase  of 
modest  homes  when  the  required  pay- 
ments exceed  20  percent  of  family  in- 
come. The  family  would  pay  the  princi- 


pal plus  at  least  1  percent  interest.  Any 
necessarj'  part  of  interest  above  1  per- 
cent would  be  met  by  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
rural  family,  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, The  Government  is  protected 
against  unnecessary  perpetuation  of 
such  a  subsidy,  in  that  every  family's  sit- 
uation will  be  reviewed  at  least  once  every 
2  years,  and  as  periodic  review  may  show 
that  the  family's  situation  is  improving, 
the  home-payment  subsidy  will  be  re- 
duced or  eliminated  as  may  be  indicated. 
In  title  II.  families  unable  to  avail 
themselves  of  other  housing  programs 
would  benefit  from  a  plan  of  assistance, 
similar  to  title  I.  to  the  builders  of  low- 
cost  rental  and  cooperative  housing,  to 
be  made  available  to  families  of  low  and 
moderate  income.  Here  again,  the  bill 
provides  that  these  benefits  will  be  ex- 
tended in  rural  areas  through  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Adininistration.  acting  on  au- 
thority delegated  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Title  VI  of  the  pending  bill  provides 
for  a  ver>'  necessary  extension  of  com- 
munity development  planning  into  rural 
areas  that  must  be  brought  into  use  in 
the  coming  years.  The  same  kind  of  grant 
assistance  now  extended  to  urban  areas 
will  be  made  effective  through  State  and 
regional  agencies.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  given  a  .share  of  responsibility 
for  this  plamiing  in  areas  where  new 
community  development  and  the  adap- 
tation of  agricultural  land  come  into 
question. 

Title  X  of  the  act  now  before  us  ex- 
tends homeownership  opportunity  to 
rural  families  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  by  authorizing  loans  at  the 
Treasurj'  rate,  or  not  less  than  1  percent 
a  year,  for  families  who  caruiot  be  as- 
sisted tmder  provisions  of  titles  I  and  II. 
It  also  meets  an  urgent  need  of  people 
who  now  live  in  cities  but  work  in  i-ural 
localities  by  making  them  eligible  for 
i-ural  housing  loans  so  that  they  can 
establish  homes  in  the  communities 
where  they  work. 

Title  X  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  loans  or  grants, 
depending  on  repayment  ability  of  the 
recipients,  for  housing  and  training  fa- 
cilities for  rural  people  who  are  enrolled 
in  federally  assisted  manpower  training 
courses,  through  which  they  can  improve 
their  employment  capability 

This  title  also  strengthens  the  farai 
labor  housing  program  by  authorizing 
that  loan  funds  may  be  used  to  buy 
building  sites,  as  well  as  to  erect  farm 
labor  housing. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  improvements 
in  the  National  Housing  Act  that  will 
help  to  alleviate  the  housing  problems 
of  some  3  million  rural  families  whose 
homes  today  fall  short  of  a  decent  Amer- 
ican standard. 

I  commend  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  for  the  concern  it  has 
.shown  toward  the  long -neglected  hous- 
ing crisis  in  our  rural  areas,  and  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  pass  this  much-needed 
legislation. 

THE    SYMBOL    .\ND    CAUSE    OF    HOPELESSNESS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  the  housing  problems 


of  the  great  city  of  New  York  was  pub- 
lished in  yesterday's  New  York  Times. 
The  article,  written  by  Steven  V.  Roberts, 
outlines  in  reality  the  housing  problems 
of  the  entire  Nation. 

There  is  no  easy,  quick,  or  cheap  solu- 
tion to  the  housing  problems  in  New  York 
City  or  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  How- 
ever, we  must  continue  to  try  new  pro- 
grams and  to  improve  old  one.^,  as  inade- 
quate housing  is  among  the  most  urgent 
of  our  urban  problems. 

As  the  author  points  out.  poor  hou.<:- 
ing  is  fear :  fear  of  vandals  and  narcotics 
addicts,  fear  of  thieves  and  muggers,  fear 
of  the  landlord  who  will  throw  you  out  if 
you  complain,  fear  of  being  old  and  help- 
less in  a  five-story  walk-up.  fear  for 
your  children  in  a  hundred  different 
ways.  Poor  housing  is  the  symbol,  and 
the  cause  of  hopelessness. 

While  I  urge  Senators  to  read  thi.s 
article.  I  hope  they  will  be  challenged 
by  the  problems  that  beset  us  and  not 
discouraged  by  their  magnitude  and  com- 
plexity. We  must  join  together  to  find 
new  ways  to  better  the  housing  of  our 
Nation — 1<3  provide  homes,  not  just 
housing.  The  bill  which  we  are  consider- 
ing today  goes  far  to  present  innovative 
programs,  but  it  surely  will  not  be  the  last 
housing  bill  to  be  considered  in  this 
Chamber.  Together  with  my  valued  col- 
leagues. I  intend  to  continue  to  apply 
myself  to  the  solution  of  these  problems 
and  I  hope  today  we  will  renew  our  com- 
mitment to  this  great  task. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Eight  Hundred  Thousand  Dwellings  in  the 
City  Affected  by'  Growing  Decay 

( By  Steven  V.  Roberts) 

A  group  of  Baltimore  housing  officials  re- 
cently Visited  Jason  R.  Nathan,  the  city's 
Housing  and  Development  Administrator,  to 
discuss  mutual  problems. 

"To  begin  with."  Mr.  Nathan  said,  'we 
have  at  least  800.000  deteriorated  apartment.s 
in  New  York  City.  ' 

The  visitors  sat  silently  for  a  moment  be- 
fore one  gasped:  "That's  almost  as  much 
as  the  number  of  people  in  our  whole  city." 

The  decay  of  vast  areas  of  good  housini; 
is  probably  the  major  problem  facing  cltv 
housing  officials — and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant facing  the  Lindsay  administration 
The  deterioration  means  that  most  of  the 
city's  poor — especially  the  Negro  and  Puerto 
Rlcan  poor — live  in  substandard  housing 
with  little  hope  for  Improvement. 

It  also  means  that  many  middle-class  fam- 
ilies, especially  after  they  have  children,  find 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  get  decent  housing 
In  the  city  and  must  seek  it  elsewhere, 
usually  by  migrating  to  the  suburbs. 

Since  only  a  limited  amount  of  ptibllc 
money  Is  available  to  finance  new  construc- 
tion, the  city  government  has  to  run  at  top 
speed  to  stand  still. 

Last  year  12.000  new  apartments  were 
built  through  a  variety  of  publicly  aided  pro- 
grams— at  least  half  for  middle-income  fam- 
ilies. But  city  officials  estimate  that  close 
to  that  number  of  good  apartments  de- 
teriorated into  substandard  condition  for 
many  reasons:  vandalism  by  tenants  and 
narcotics  addicts:  the  venality  of  speculators 
and  blockbusters,  and  above  all.  the  eco- 
nomic difficulties  of  managing  housing  for 
poor  families. 

These  are  the  basic  conclusions  of  a  New 
■york  Times  study  of  city  housing  problems 
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that  Included  interviews  with  dozens  of  city 
officials,  landlords,  tenants  and  academic 
experts. 

Tlie  study  also  reached  the  following  con- 
clusions: 

Housing  experts  now  rtalize  that  land- 
lords must  make  a  decent  profit  if  they  are 
1,'oing  to  keep  their  buildings  in  good  repair, 
especially  In  low-income  areas. 

The  fear  among  whites  that  racial  Integra- 
tion will  degrade  an  area  both  socially  and 
economically  has  been  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy;  it  has  led  to  the  deciiy  of  most 
areas  into  which  nonwhite  residents  have 
moved,  and  the  eventual  flight  of  most 
whites.  Thus  uonwhltes  who  can  afford  de- 
cent housing  can  seldom  find  it. 

Programs  designed  to  provide  new  hous- 
ing for  both  low-income  and  middle-income 
families  have  been  plagued  by  rising  labor 
costs,  interest  rates  and  taxes.  As  a  result. 
officials  find  it  increasing  difficut  to  build 
iionslng  at  rents  people  can  afford. 

Lengthy  bureaucratic  delays  have  slowed 
down  the  construction  of  public  housing  and 
made  private  investors  reluctant  to  become 
Involved  in  public  programs.  Moreover,  pri- 
".  ate  investors  demand  such  a  high  return  on 
their  money — 6  per  cent  with  government 
guarantees,  twice  that  without  insurance — 
that  authorities  generally  agree  few  privately 
owned  projects  could  ever  provide  housing 
for  the  really  poor. 

indignities  are  enormous 

.\bove  all,  the  problem  of  housing  in  New 
York  is  the  problem  of  people.  The  physical 
discomforts  and  indignities  the  poor  must 
.suffer  are  enormous,  but  the  psychological 
damage  inflicted  by  life  in  the  slums  is  per- 
haps even  more  critical. 

Kathleen  Harris  grew  up  in  Harlem  with 
her  mother  and  six  brothers  ajid  sisters.  She 
had  the  first  of  five  illegitimate  children 
when  she  was  16  years  old.  about  10  years 
.igo.  There  was  no  privacy,  she  explained,  no 
rscape  from  the  gang  on  the  block, 

-Arthur  Simon,  a  young  Lutheran  minister, 
quoted  Miss  Harris  in  his  book,  "Paces  of 
Poverty": 

■Harlem  makes  you  feel  disgusted  and 
let  down.  You  feel  this  way  every  day.  When 
you  get  up  you  don't  care  anymore. 

"In  Harlem  there  is  too  much  confusion. 
People  all  get  to  feeling  the  same.  They 
don't  care.  They  don't  try.  But  most  of  the 
people  can't  move  out.  They  can't  afford  to. 
rhey're  trapped  there   " 

Housing  for  the  poor  In  New  York  is  the 
rotting  tenements  on  the  Lower  East  Side 
that  Jacob  Riis.  the  social  reformer,  said 
were  "scarcely  fit  to  shelter  brutes"  when 
he  viewed  the  same  buildings  more  than  50 
years   ago. 

It  is  the  glowering,  six-story  tenements 
along  Eighth  Avenue  In  Harlem  around 
which  Junkies  and  idle  youths  gather  like  a 
flock  of  birds.  It  is  the  dilapidated  apart- 
ment buildings  in  the  South  Bronx:  once 
good  housing,  most  are  now  abandoned  by 
recent  landlords  and,  from  the  looks  of  the 
streets,  by  the  Sanitation  Department  as 
well. 

It  Is  the  crumbling  frame  and  brownstone 
liouses  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant.  It  is  the 
shacks  of  Arverne  on  the  Rockaway  penin- 
sula and  Coney  Island,  the  final  dumping 
grounds  for  the  city's  largest,  most  troubled 
welfare  families,  who  can  find  housing  no- 
where else. 

Housing  for  the  poor  In  this  city  is  halls 
reeking  with  urine  and  containing  leaking 
pipes  and  falling  plaster.  It  Is  small  children 
crowded  into  tiny  rooms  with  no  heat,  and 
the  sharp  winter  wind  cutting  through 
cracked  glass. 

housing  is  fear 

Most  of  all.  hoTising  is  fear:  fear  of  vandals 

and   narcotics  addicts,   fear   of   thieves   and 

muggers,  fear  of  the  landlord  who  will  throw 

you  out  if  you  complain,  fear  of  being  old 


and  helpless  In  a  five-story  walk-up,  fear  for 
your  children  in  a  hundred  different  ways. 
Poor  housing  is  the  symbol,  and  the  cause. 
of  li&peless)iff>s. 

In  grappling  with  the  housing  problem  in 
New  York,  officials  really  face  two  distinct 
tasks:  building  new  housing,  and  preserving 
existing  buildings,  most  of  which  would 
provide  decent  quarters,  if  adequately  main- 
tained. 

Since  it  Is  virtually  Impossible  to  quickly 
replace  800.000  dilapidated  apartments,  more 
attention  has  been  focused  in  recent  years 
on  rehabilitation  and  preservation.  For 
many  years  the  cry  of  housing  reformers  was 
to  'lake  the  profit  out  of  the  slums."  The 
methods  proposed  were  vigorous  criminal 
prosecution  of  "slumlords."  who  would  thus 
be  forced  into  repairing  their  property.  To- 
day virtually  every  housing  expert  agrees 
that   purely   punitive   methods   have   failed. 

"We  have  to  put  the  profit  back  into 
housing  for  the  poor."  said  Roger  Starr, 
executive  director  of  the  Citizens  Housing 
and  Planning  Council.  "People  have  to  make 
money  or  they  won't  invest."  added  an 
official  of  the  Buildings  Department.  "No- 
body win  throw  good  money  after  bad." 

LANDLORDS    BLAME    TENANTS 

However,  most  experts,  such  as  Mr.  Starr, 
are  peKsimiatic  about  the  possibility  of  up- 
grading existing  slum  housing  The  central 
reason  is  that  owning  and  managing  decent 
housing  for  the  poor  is  Just  not  profitable. 
Housing  experts  point  out  that  if  an  in- 
vestor can  make  6  per  cent  on  his  money  by 
buying  blue-chip  bonds,  real  estate — icith 
all  its  headaches — ha.t  to  provide  twice  that 
return  to  make  xt  icorthwhile. 

Housing  authorities  contend  that  many 
slum  buildings  are  so  abused  that  they 
would  require  enormous  investments  to  be 
transformed  into  decent  accommodations 
Unvestments  that  usually  result  in  rent 
increases  of  as  much  as  100  per  cent).  But 
most  landlords  would  find  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  get  either  mortgage  money  or  insur- 
ance in  run-down  areas.  II  they  did  upgrade 
their  buildings,  they  would  run  into  ab- 
normally high  maintenance  costs. 

There  is  evidence  indicating  that  tenants 
themselves  sometimes  damage  buildings 
Landlords  usually  blame  tenants  for  most 
deterioration.  One  landlord  in  Brownsville 
said:  They're  animals,  you  Just  don't  know 
what  its  like.  You  cant  keep  a  place  decent  " 

But  many  academic  experts  argue  that  even 
if  a  tenant  does  damage  a  building,  the  roots 
of  his  antisocial  behavior  are  deep  and  com- 
plex. "His  building  is  a  handy  symbol  of 
all  the  authority  in  society  that  oppresses 
him,"  said  Professor  Chester  Rapkln  of  Co- 
lumbia University.  "He  just  lashes  out 
against  it." 

BOLE  OF  RENT  CONTROL 

Another  problem  is  outside  vandalism, 
primarily  by  narcotics  addicts,  who  have 
been  kno'wn  to  .steal  the  plumbing  from  a 
building  in  daylight  And  good  janitorial 
help,  which  could  keep  many  minor  problems 
from  getting  out  of  hand,  is  also  difficult  to 
find  in  poor  areas. 

The  rents  most  families  can  pay  in  run- 
down areas  often  do  not  cover  the  costs 
of  renovation  and  maintenance.  Thus  there 
is  no  incentive  for  the  landlord  to  do  it.  The 
Citizens  Housing  and  Planning  Council  tried 
to  rehabilitate  two  tenements  on  the  Lower 
East  Side  last  year  with  a  foundation  grant 
and  wound  up  losing  money. 

Landlords  also  complain  that  rent  control 
keeps  do'wn  their  profits  and  prevents  them 
from  investing  more  money  in  their  build- 
ings. City  officials  acknowledge  privately  that 
in  .some  cases  rent  control  does  contribute  to 
deterioration  But  they  doubt  that  most 
landlords  would,  in  fact,  put  higher  profits 
back  into  their  buildings. 

They  also  note  that  the  lifting  of  con- 
trols would   cause   tremendous   hardship   to 


thousands  of  families,  and  is  thus  both  eco- 
nomically and  politically  unfeasible 

Economics  is  only  half  of  the  problem  of 
upgrading  slum  housing.  The  other  half  is 
the  changing  pattern  of  ownership  In  low- 
income  housing 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  students  of  the 
problem  that  the  best  housing  \or  the  poor 
was  provided  in  the  past  by  resident  owners 
who  did  much  of  the  maintenance  work 
themselves  and  took  pride  in  their  buildings 
But  in  many  areas  of  the  city,  close-knit 
ethnic  communities,  such  as  the  Lower  East 
Side,  have  broken  up  as  the  immigrants  and 
their  children  became  assimilated  into 
American  society  and  sovight  better  housing 
elsewhere. 

As  the  number  of  resident  owners  dwin- 
dled, much  of  their  property  was  bought  up 
by  speculators  who  were  more  interested  in 
making  as  much  money  as  jjossible  than  in 
managing  good  hovising.  The  poor  and  un- 
organized minority  groups  moving  into  the 
old  neighborhoods  were  exploited  Services 
dropped,  profits  increased  In  addition,  a 
significant  amount  nf  slum  property  fell  into 
the  hands  of  amateurs  who  either  inherited 
the  buildings  or  bought  them  for  investment 
purposes. 

Tlie  speculators  are  seldom  willing,  and 
the  amateurs  are  seldom  able,  to  keep  build- 
ings In  good  repair  The  good  landlord,  who 
has  both  the  skill  and  desire  to  manage  de- 
cent property,  is  Increasingly  rare  in  poor 
areas  because,  as  authorities  note,  he  has 
better  investment  opportunities,  and  lewer 
headaches,  elsewhere. 

PRIVATE    CAPABILITY    IN    DOUBT 

Given  these  economic  problems,  and  the 
character  of  many  owners  of  slum  property, 
most  city  officials  now  doubt  that  private, 
profit-making  ownership  can  operate  decent 
housing  for  the  poor. 

"The  historical  system  of  private  owner- 
ship is  Just  not  working."  Donald  H.  Elliott, 
chairman  of  the  City  Planning  Commission, 
said  in  an  interview. 

The  city  has  tried  many  programs  to 
make  it  work.  An  example  Is  the  receiver- 
ship program,  under  which  the  city  is  able 
to  take  over  hazardous  buildings,  make  re- 
pairs, and  bill  the  owners  for  the  costs. 

But  out  of  120  buildings  taken  into  the 
program,  in  only  11  cases  have  landlords 
paid  the  bills  and  reclaimed  their  property. 
It  Just  did  not  pay  for  them  to  do  it  and  the 
city  was  left  with  the  responsibility  for  the 
properties 

What,  then,  can  the  city  do?  "We  have 
been  hearing  for  years  from  the  easy-answer 
boys,  who  have  been  foisting  on  the  public 
simplistic  answers."  Mr.  Nathan  said 
"They  say  the  villain  is  the  slumlord,  the 
Negro,  rent  control,  the  city  bureaucracy, 
someone  on  the  take  But  there  are  no 
answers  to  these  complex  questions." 

Subsidizing  private  owners,  through  rent 
supplements  or  other  devices,  has  been  sug- 
gested as  one  answer.  But  FYederlc  S.  Ber- 
man.  Commissioner  of  Rent  and  Housing 
Maintenance  expressed  concern  that  If  many 
of  the  landlords  who  now  own  slum  property 
were  given  more  Income  they  would  not 
spend  It  on  improving  their  buildings. 

Few  housing  officials  believe  widespread 
public  ownership  would  be  a  good  idea.  It 
would  be  very  expensive,  and  city-managed 
public  housing  has  been  widely  criticized  as 
"sterile"  and  "Institutional."  most  contend. 

City  officials  have  been  talking  for  almost 
two  years  about  devising  some  way  in  which 
the  city  could  take  over  slum  property,  fix 
it  up,  and  then  convey  it  to  either  a  tenant 
cooperative  or  community  group  Without  a 
mortgage  or  real  estate  taxes,  officials  believe 
a  building  might  be  able  to  pay  for  itself. 

While  they  struggle  with  the  problem  of 
existing  slum  nouslng  city  officials  are  also 
deeply  disturbed  b\  the  continuing  collapse 
and  cieterioration  of  neighborhoods  that  Just 
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a  few  years  ago  provided  decent  housing  for 
thousands  of  New  Yorkers. 

It  18  difficult  to  measure  the  spread  of  de- 
terioration, but  every  index  points  in  the 
same  direction.  As  of  June  30.  1967.  unpaid 
real-estate  taxes  had  Jumped  to  5.2  per  cent 
of  the  total  bill,  or  $169-mllllon.  In  1960 
arrears  amounted  to  3.2  per  cent.  Last  year 
1056  properties  were  foreclosed  for  non- 
payment of  uixes  as  opposed  to  629  In  1966 
and  535  in  1965 

Bankers  estimate  that  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars m  mortgages  are  in  default,  and  that 
m:irket  prices  in  many  areas  have  been  cut 
In  half  Councilman  Robert  A.  Low  estimates 
there  are  5.000  to  12.000  abandoned  buildings 
In  the  city 

The  blight  is  Indiscriminate.  In  the  East 
New  York  section  of  Brooklyn,  the  city  chose 
a  former  synagogue  to  use  as  headquarters 
for  the  Model  Cities  program— the  Federally 
aided  project  att.icklng  physical  and  social 
deprivation  in  selected  areas.  Two  weeks  lat«r 
the  building  was  vandalized  and  burned  out. 

Why  this  happens  Is  very  complicated.  But 
authorities  believe  that  these  areas  are  faced 
with  a  much  more  rapid  version  of  what 
happened  m  the  present  Negro  and  Puerto 
Rican  slums  about  30  years  ago 

As  yoimger  generations  of  Jews.  Irish  and 
Italians -move  out  of  their  old  neighborhoods 
-  -primarily  in  the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn — 
l.mdlords  begin  to  accept  minority  families 
who  are  struggling  to  escape  from  the  slums 
in  which  thev  are  trapped.  Often  these  min- 
ority families  have  a  good  income  and  keep 
their  apartments  as  well  or  better  than  their 
whit9  neighbors. 

But  tear  often  begins  to  pervade  a  white 
neighborhood  bordering  on  a  nonwhlte  area. 
The  otK-migration  of  whites  accelerates,  and 
more  nonwhites  move  in.  perhaps  not  as  well 
off  as  the  hrst  wave. 

BECINNINC.   OF   DECLINE       I 

As  his  building  begins  to  fill  up  with  Ne- 
groes and  Puerto  Ricans.  a  landlord  often 
cuts  services,  especially  if  he  assumes  the 
neighborhood  is  going  to  decline  and  does  not 
Justify  more  than  a  minimal  investment.  His 
prophecy  is  self-fulflUlng;  if  he  assumes  the 
area  wiU  :;o  clown,  he  guarantees  that  it  will. 

Blockbusters  and  speculators  move  ln_  and 
bankers  begin  to  share  the  assumption  that 
an  area  is  doomed.  Mortgage  money  and  fire 
insurance  become  hard  to  get.  Deterioration 
accelerates  ai;ain.  and  the  flight  of  whites  be- 
comes an  unstoppable  ilood. 

The  panic,  once  it  hits  an  area,  can  be  dev- 
astating. In*  the  western  part  of  East  New 
York,  bordering  on  Brownsville,  city  officials 
estimate  that  in  1960  the  population  was  90 
per  cent  white  and  10  per  cent  nonwhlte. 
Today  the  figures  are  reversed. 

The  deterioration  of  an  area  Ulce  this  Is 
not  simply  a  function  of  racial  change  It 
results  from  a  complex  Interaction  Involving 
the  age  of  a  neighborhood,  tenant  behavior 
and  the  venality  of  speculators  But  the  most 
important  reason,  and  the  h.ardest  to  combat. 
is  fear 

Mr  Nathan  and  his  colleagues  believe  that 
while  much  racial  change  is  inevitable,  some 
whites  can  be  convinced  to  stay  In  these 
turbulent  areas.  More  important,  they  feel 
that  existing  buildings  can  be  preserved  so 
that  the  new  occupants  can  have  decent 
places  to  live 

Some  middle-class  Negroes  have  moved 
several  times  into  largely  white  areas,  only 
to  find  these  sections  det«rloratlng  around 
them  In  a  few  years,  forcing  them  to  move 
again. 

The  most  common  answer  to  the  problem 
is  that  the  city  must  provide  special  .serv- 
ices and  show  an  area  that  it  cares  But  often 
an  area  seems  to  suffer  a  decline  In  services 
Just  .as  it  begins  to  change. 

IMPACT  OF  SERVICES 

It  Is  problematical,  however,  whether  in- 
creased services  would  make  much  difference 


to  white  residents  Intent  on  leaving.  In  the 
Crotona  section  of  the  Bronx,  for  example, 
the  East  Tremont  Young  Men's  Hebrew  As- 
sociation on  Southern  Boulevard  expanded 
Us  program  In  a  renovated  building  five  years 
ago  in  a  deliberate  attempt  to  keep  Jews  in 
the  area  But  the  Jewish  population  con- 
tinued to  drop  so  badly  that  the  grovip  is 
planning  to  close 

City  officials  acknowledge  that  sometimes 
they  are  so  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
the  worst  slums  that  transitional  areas  tend 
to  get  Ignored  For  example,  city  officials  said 
almost  two  years  ago  that  they  were  deeply 
troubled  about  the  stability  of  the  Grand 
Concourse  area  In  the  Bronx  and  would  com- 
mission a  study  to  find  out  what  to  do.  The 
study  has  never  been  flnlshed 

When  asked  specifically  what  the  city's 
strategy  for  coping  with  transitional  areas 
was.  Mr.  Nathan  said:  "I  don't  know,  I'm 
groping.  We  don't  understand  the  real  causes. 
We're  hoping  the  Rand  Corporation  the  West 
Coast  research  company  recently  hired  by 
the  city  will  give  us  an  In-depth  analysis  so 
that  we  can  develop  a  program   " 

Given  the  problems  of  existing  slums  and 
transitional  areas,  the  pressures  on  the  city 
to  build  new  housing  has  increased  enor- 
mously. But  housing  experts  maintain  that 
the  A\  ailable  resources  are  In  no  way  equal 
to  the  task 

For  example,  the  Federal  Government, 
now  the  major  source  of  lunds  for  housing 
programs,  has  financed  only  925.000  apart- 
ments in  multiple  dwellings  for  the  entire 
coimtry  in  30  years — while  New  York  has 
800.000  in  need  of  replacement  or  renovation 
right  now. 

President  Johnson  has  proposed  the  con- 
struction of  six  million  new  units  in  the  next 
10  years  His  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders  has  said  the  country  mtist 
reach  that  goal  in  Ave  years  or  risk  increased 
violence  in  the  cities.  But  city  officials  are 
gloomy  about  the  prospects  for  massive  new 
appropriations,  noting  that  Congress  last 
year  barely  approved  tiny  appropriations  for 
the  Model  Cities  and  rent-supplement 
programs. 

HOUSING  LINKED  TO  POVERTY 

Public  subsidy  is  particularly  important 
because  the  housing  problem  is  largely  a  re- 
flection of  the  poverty  problem.  The  median 
family  income  for  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans 
in  the  city — now  about  28  per  cent  of  the 
population — Is  less  than  $3,500.  Most  minor- 
ity families,  and  many  whites  as  well,  can- 
not begin  to  afford  new  housing  on  the  pri- 
vate market,  which  costs  at  least  360  a  room 
a  month 

Mr.  Nathan  said  that  housing  programs 
have  not  shown  great  progress  in  the  last 
two  years,  but  that  the  next  two  would  be 
more  productive.  He  conceded  that  Mayor 
Lindsay  has  lost  time  by  restructuring  the 
city  housing  agencies  under  the  new  Hotis- 
ing  and  Development  Administration  and  re- 
directing many  old  policies. 

Moreover,  he  added,  projects  usually  take 
several  years  from  the  time  they  are  pro- 
posed until  they  are  built.  Therefore,  sta- 
tistics on  how  many  apartments  were  started 
last  year  reflected  more  about  the  Wagner 
administration  than  the  Lindsay  adminis- 
tration, he  said. 

However,  it  is  possible  to  get  some  idea  of 
what  the  Lindsay  Administration  has  done 
so  far  in  building  low-cost  hotising.  The  bulk 
of  low-income  apartments  are  included  in 
public  housing,  which  contains  about  525.000 
people  living  in  about  144.000  apartments. 
The  average  rent  is  about  $18  a  room.  They 
were  built  under  a  variety  of  Federal,  state 
and  city  programs,  but  since  local  voters 
have  consistently  rejected  referendtims  on 
new  bond  Issues,  most  projects  today  are 
financed  by  Washington 

The  Hotising  Authority,  which  builds  and 
manages  public  housing,  has  a  waiting  list 
of  about  135,000  families.  Last  year  It  opened 


nine  projects  containing  3.582  apartments, 
and  started  another  2,701  apartments,  ;U; 
originally  proposed  by  the  Wagner  adminis- 
tration. 

The  city  has  a  four-year  allocation  for 
28.800  apartments  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  an  appropriation  that  runs  out 
on  June  30.  1969  By  its  own  count,  the  Lind- 
say administration  says  it  will  have,  at  most 
16.000  apartments  approved  un  the  local  level 
under   that  appropriation   by   this  summer 

City  officials  declare  that  they  sp>ent  con- 
siderable time  establishing  a  new  policy  o: 
scattering  a  sizable  number  of  public  hous- 
ing units  in  largely  white.  mlddle-clas,s 
areas — much  to  the  displeasure  of  some 
local  residents.  In  addition,  they  decided  that 
most  public  housing  within  slum  areas  would 
be  small,  well-designed  buildings,  not  the 
traditional   red-brick   to'wers   of   the   past. 

Public  housing  here.  Is  also  plagued  by  ,in 
apparent  rule-of-thumb  that  Washington 
will  not  usually  .xpprove  a  project  that  cost.> 
more  than  $20,000  a  unit  to  build.  Since 
New  York  has  the  highest  construction  and 
land  costs  in  the  nation,  the  policy — Federa; 
officials  formally  deny  it  exists,  but  city  of- 
ficials .say  it  does — means  that  the  city  has 
great  difficulty  building  large  apartments 
But  an  extremely  critical  need  Is  for  large 
apartments,  especially  since  landlords  have 
chopped  up  so  many  units  into  single  rooms 
for  higher  profit. 

Moreover,  the  Hotising  Authority's  rising 
maintenance  costs — coupled  with  tenant.<i' 
demands  for  more  protection  against  crime — 
could  mean  a  rent  rise  throughout  the  city  if 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  Increase 
its  subsidies  for  operating  expenses. 

Housing  for  poor  families  is  also  provided 
by  two  midle-lncome  programs  financed  by 
Federal,  state  and  city  sources.  For  example, 
the  state  will  provide  subsidies  for  low- 
income  families  living  in  housing  built  under 
the  Mitchell-Lama  law.  but  only  904  have 
been  financed  thus  far. 

The  Federal  Government  will  also  provide 
rent  supplements  for  fajnilles  living  In  hous- 
ing built  under  a  Middle-income  program 
known  as  221  (di  (3).  which  the  city  hopes 
to  use  extensively  here. 

RESTRICTIONS  CRITICIZED 

City  housing  officials  argue  that  Congress 
has  provided  only  $40-mlllion  for  the  whole 
country  for  rent  supplements  and  has  bur- 
dened the  program  with  numerous  restric- 
tions. A  family  must  pay  25  per  cent  of  its 
income  for  rent,  which  city  officials  consider 
far  too  high  for  a  large  family.  In  addition, 
a  family  can  make  no  more  than  $6,100  a 
year  to  qualify —  a  ceiling  officials  think  is  far 
too  low  for  New  York. 

These  and  other  programs  suffer  under  an- 
other enormous  handicap:  the  difficulty  of 
moving  complex  technical  projects  through 
a  tangle  of  btireaucratlc  and  political  deci- 
sions that  leaves  even  strong  administrations 
sputtering  with  .inger  and  dismay. 

Tliere  are  many  complex  reasons  for  bu- 
reaucratic delay:  increasing  concern  for  re- 
location, detailed  checks  and  audits  by  timid 
bureaucrats,  the  fragmented  decision-mak- 
ing structtire  within  the  city  government. 
Moreover,  a  large  number  of  well-organized 
civic  and  special-interest  groups  further 
limit  the  government's  ability  to  move 
decisively. 

The  most  vocal  and  militant  groups  in 
recent  years  have  been  those  representing 
communities  affected  by  proposed  redevelop- 
ment plans.  These  Include  national  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality 
as  well  as  local  groupw  organized  by  the  anti- 
poverty  program.  The  Lindsay  administration 
Is  convinced  that  such  groups  must  play  a 
large  role  In  shaping  the  future  of  their 
neighborhoods,  but  officials  are  also  aware  of 
some  of  the  problems  this  jHsUcy  presents. 

The  Mayor  and  his  aides  have  noted  that 
community  groups  could  become  platforms 
for  ambitious  politicians  who  do  not  always 
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speak  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  community. 
Local  leaders  also  often  lack  expertise  In 
technical  areas  and  experience  in  managing 
complex  bureaucracies. 

Moreover,  communities  often  do  not  agree 
on  what  they  want  Planning  for  the  Mll- 
bank-Frawlev  Circle  urban  renewal  area  in 
Harlem,  for  example,  has  been  virtually 
halted  by  a  battle  between  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Ricans  for  control  of  the  program. 

The  prospect  of  dealing  with  community 
groups  is  one  rea.son  why  private  Investors 
are  reluctant  to  build  housing  in  poor  areas. 

URBAN    DEVELOPMENT   CORPORATION 

This  Is  why  Governor  Rockefeller  has  pro- 
posed, and  the  Legislature  has  estabUshed. 
the  Urban  Development  Corporation,  which  is 
empowered  to  act  as  a  sponsor  of  a  housing 
project  in  its  early  stages,  when  risks  from 
political  and  bureaucratic  delay  are  enor- 
mous for  a  private  investor.  The  corporation 
would  then  sell  the  building  to  private  in- 
terests, which  could  then  avoid  these  risks. 
However,  some  housing  economists  believe 
that  private  investment  Is  no  panacea.  A  pri- 
vate investor  must  be  guaranteed  a  sizable 
return  on  his  money,  and  without  large  gov- 
ernment subsidies  investors  cannot  build 
housing  for  poorer  families.  The  Urban  De- 
velopment Corporation,  for  instance,  will 
build  mainly  middle-income  housing. 

The  problem,  then,  of  housing  in  New  York, 
is  manv-sided.  But  the  central  difficulty  is 
monev."  Without  it.  present  programs  can 
neither  be  expanded  nor  improved  to  provide 
housing  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  trapped  In  the  city's  slums,  and  count- 
less others  who  are  forced  to  flee  to  the 
suburbs. 

But  with  cltv  and  st.ite  sources  .severely 
limited,  and  with  the  Federal  Government 
shackled  bv  spending  for  the  Vietnam  war, 
city  officials  are  not  optimistic.  Moreover,  the 
competition  for  what  money  there  Is  grows 
constantly.  New  York  has  to  fight  for  every 
nickel. 

Thus  experts  agree  that  unless  something 
unexpected  happens,  the  economics  and  the 
statistics  point  to  two  conclusions.  The  mid- 
dleclass.  particularly  families  with  children, 
WiU  continue  to  find  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  afford  rents  in  the  city.  And  generations 
of  poor  people,  most  of  them  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rican.  are  doomed  to  live  in  squalor 
for  the  foreseeable  future. 

RIOT    INSURANCE    IS    VFTAL    FOR    GROWTH    OF 
CENTRAL    CITY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  am  deep- 
ly pleased  to  see  a  section  of  the  hous- 
ing bill  that  provides  for  insurance  for 
riot-torn  areas.  On  August  29.  1967,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  held  hearings 
on  riot  insurance,  and  the  testimony  of 
the  witnesses  reflects  both  a  deep  con- 
cern with  the  cancellation  of  insurance 
in  riot  areas  and  a  conviction  that 
something  must  be  done  about  this 
problem. 

The  availability  of  adequate  insurance 
is  essential  to  the  future  of  any  city. 
This  was  especially  noted  in  the  state- 
ment of  Arthur  Yim,  who  is  with  the 
mayor  of  Detroit's  development  team: 

Obviously,  the  matter  of  insurance  is  a 
significant  factor  in  re-establishing  normal 
business  activities  in  the  area.  For  those 
merchants  without  insurance,  the  prospects 
of  reopening  are  dim.  Many  have  indicated 
that  they  will  not  return.  Others  are  seeking 
State  or  Federal  loans  to  help  them  get 
back  into  business. 

Those  who  do  return  and  want  to  rebuild 
win  encounter  many  difficulties.  It  can  be 
assumed  that  Insurance  recoveries,  if  ade- 
quate, can  best  be  used  for  acquiring  new 
stock  and  for  start-up  costs  but  toill  not 
be  adequate  to  rebuild. 


Most  of  the  affected  businesses  are  located 
on  commercial  streets  that  even  before  the 
rioting  were  going  downhill  fast."  Building 
loans  und  insurance  were  difficult  to  obtain 
then,  and  now,  in  the  light  of  recent  events, 
may  be  more  difficult,  or  even  impossible  to 
obtain.  Many  of  the  merchants  have  limited 
funds  and  bank  loans  are  likely  to  be  hard 
to  come  by  for  them. 

Getting  insurance  on  new  buildings  will 
also  be  a  big  hurdle,  no  matter  how  much 
financing  is  available.  Without  Insurance, 
the  local  lenders  won't  get  into  these  areas. 
Neither  will  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, whiih  requires  fire  insurance  on 
home  loanr     .   .   . 

It  is  my  hope  that  everything  I  have  said 
will  cleariy  emphasize  the  need  for  govern- 
ment participation  in  the  field  of  insurance 
for  high  risk  and  riot  areas.  There  is  a  def- 
inite need  for  some  program  to  provide  ade- 
quate fire  and  riot  coverage  at  reasonable 
rates  lor  businessmen  and  homeowners  in 
riot- torn  and  riot-prone  areas.  We  endorse 
and  will  .support  those  measures  which  will 
accomplish  this. 


I  Strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  support 
this  measure. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
housing  and  iiiban  development  bill  con- 
tains .some  helpful  and  beneficial  provi- 
sions. Important  amendments  offered  by 
several  Rep.iblican  inembeis  cf  the  com- 
mittee, which  I  supported,  were  defeated 
by  the  Senate.  These  would  have  greatly 
improved  the  bill  and  made  it  much 
sounder. 

This  bill  places  a  tremendous  obliga- 
tion upon  the  Government  financially, 
in  fact,  the  cost  over  a  3-year  period 
will  be  approximately  S5.5  billion. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  our  Na- 
tion is  engaged  in  the  defense  of  free- 
dom   in    Vietnam    and    when    we    are 
experiencing  the  largest  deficit  in  his- 
tory and  .severe  fiscal  problems.  I  believe 
that   it  is  unwise  for  Congress  to  pass 
a  proiXisal  as  expensive  as  this  one  will 
prove   to  be.  This  bill  not  only  covers 
housing'    but   also   involves   the   Federal 
Government  and  the  taxpayers'  money 
in  additional  expenditures  for  urban  re- 
newal, for  rent  subsidies,  for  mass  trans- 
portation programs,  for  flood  insurance, 
for  riot  insurance,  for  model  cities,  for 
guaranteeing  development  of  new  com- 
munities and  many  other  miscellaneous 
ijublic  irousing,  urban  renewal  and  re- 
lated studies  and  projects. 

Mr.  Piesident.  such  a  widespread  and 
expensive  bill  deserves  much  more  care- 
ful study  and  attention  by  this  body. 
For  this  reason,  and  those  mentioned 
above.  I  cannot  vote  for  S.  3497. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARK^LA.N.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   All   re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and   nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Ml     BYRD   of   West  Virginia.   I   an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible i.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
I  Mr.    Inouye],   and   the   Senator   from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Long]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 


Connecticut  I  Mr.  Dodd).  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carohna  I  Mr. 
Ervin  I .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
Harris),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
Hayden),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  HoLLiNGSI.  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr,  Kennedy  ) .  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  iMr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCar- 
■rnv),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr. 
McClellan).  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming IMr.  McGeeI.  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  IMr.  McGovernI.  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMr.  Mon- 
TOYAl,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr. 
Morse),  the  Senator  from  Florida  IMr. 
SmathersI,  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Metcalf  I  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
Harris),  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  IMr.  Long!,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  Metcalf  I .  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  McCarthy),  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  SmathersI 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  )Mr.  Ervin)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  !  Mr.  Eastland  ) 
If  ijresent  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
North  Carohna  would  vote  "yea  '  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken  I ,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson),  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  Fannin  I,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  IMr,  FoNci  and  the  Senators 
from  Cahfornia  i  Mr.  Kuchel  and  Mr. 
Murphy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  IMr.  Aiken  1,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  IMr.  Fannin),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  IMr.  Cooper),  and  the  Sena- 
tors from  California  IMr.  Kuchel  and 
Mr.  Murphy)  would  each  vote  "yea." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas 
nays  4,  as  follows: 

I  No.   168  Leg. 
YEAS— 67 

.\llott  Gruening 

.-vnderson  Hansen 

Baker  Hart 

Bartlett  Hartke 

Bayh  Hatfield 

Bennett  Hickenlooper 

Bo?gs  Hill 

Brewster  Hruska 

Brooke  Jackson 

Buidick  Javns 

Byrd.  Va.  Jordan,  N.C. 
Byrd.  W  Va.        Jordan.  Idaho 

Canr.on  Lausche 

Case  Masnuson 

Clark  Mansfield 

Cotton  Mclntyre 

Curtis  Miller 

Dirksen  Mondale 

Domlnick  Monroney 

EUender  Moss 

Fulbrlght  Mundt 

Gore  Muskle 

Griffin  Nelson 

NAYS— 1 

Stennis  Thurmond 


67, 


Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlblcofl 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Tvdlngs 

Williams.  N  J. 

Williams.  Del 

Yarbo  rough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Holland 
Russell 
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Aiken 

Harris 

McClellan 

Bible 

Hayden 

McGee 

Carlson 

HoUlngs 

McGovern 

Church 

Inouye 

Metcalf 

Cooper 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Montoya 

Dodd 

Kennedy.  NY 

Morse 

Eastland 

Kuchel 

Moitoii 

Ervln 

Long,  Mo. 

Murphy 

Fannin 

Long,  La 

Smathers 

FOHR 

McCarthy 

So  the  bill  <  S.  3497  >  was  passed. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  any  necessary  clerical  and  techni- 
cal changes  in  the  engrossed  bill  iS. 
3497 ' . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire I  Mr.  Cotton  1  asked  a  question 
about  the  authorization  under  the  bill 
that  was  just  passed  as  to  how  the  money 
would  be  divided  between  new  and  exist- 
ing programs.  I  have  checked  into  this 
matter,  and  I  find  that  the  total  author- 
ization under  the  bill  is  S5  billion. 

Of  this  amount,  approximately  $650 
million  is  for  new  programs,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  $4,350,000,000  is  for  existing 
programs. 

I  make  this  further  point,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  of  interest:  The  impact  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1969  is  approximately 
$18  million. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  i 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  This  authorization  ex- 
tends over  3  years? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
2-year  effort  to  conduct  a  sweeping  re- 
view of  needed  changes  in  this  Nation's 
housing  program  has  just  culminated  in 
the  Senate's  overwhelming  acceptance  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968.  Our  thanks  go  to  the  senior 
Senaior  from  Alabama.  fMr.  SparkmanI. 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  whose  long  and 
hard  work  led  the  way  both  in  commit- 
tee and  here  in  the  Chamber.  In  short. 
Senator  Spark  .man  has  achieved,  with  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  only  what  can  be 
achieved  with  the  highest  legislative 
skill.  This  magnificent  accomplishment 
is  to  be  added  to  his  already  overflowing 
record  of  public  service.  We  and  the  Na- 
tion are  again  in  his  debt. 

Joining  Senator  Sparkman  were  other 
members  of  the  committee  and  the  sub- 
committee whose  keen  diligence  and 
leadership  in  this  task  should  be  singled 
out.  High  on  the  list  is  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower  1  whose  contribution 
and  cooperation  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
were  certainly  indispensable  to  the  Sen- 
ate's overwhelming  adoption  of  the 
measure.  Senator  Tower  exhibited  the 
same  high  degree  of  ability  that  has  dis- 


tinguished his  service  in  this  body.  Also 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire]  deserves  our  praise.  He  added  his 
strong,  clear,  and  convincing  views:  his 
invaluable  support. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Percy] 
also  must  be  singled  out  for  his  mag- 
nificent efforts  both  in  the  subcommittee 
and  here  in  the  Chamber.  His  deep  and 
abiding  interest  in  a  constructive  hous- 
ing program  is  known  well  in  the  Senate 
and  throughout  the  land.  During  its  con- 
sideration, he  demonstrated  clearly  his 
broad  knowledge  of  all  of  the  many  facets 
of  this  sweeping  measure.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr. 
MUSKIE  ] . 

Of  course,  the  efforts  of  the  distin- 
guished .Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Ben- 
nett 1  must  be  noted.  As  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  his 
contribution  on  this  bill,  as  on  all  meas- 
ures that  are  reported  by  the  committee, 
was  superb.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  1  Mr.  Russell  I  deserves  the  same 
high  praise  for  offering  his  own  strong 
and  deeply  sincere  views,  as  do  the  Sen- 
ators from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Bayh  1  and  Kan- 
.sas  i  Mr.  Pearson  I.  and  the  many  others 
who  participated  in  this  discu.ssion. 

Indeed,  the  entire  Senate  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  obtaining  another  fine 
achievement  and  for  iserforming  the  task 
swiftly  and  with  full  consideration  for 
the  views  of  each  member. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  some 
years  ago  they  laid  a  claims  bill  before 
President  Coolidge.  and,  as  I  recall,  it 
probably  was  500  pages  in  length.  The 
committee  of  Coneress  was  asked  to  come 
down  and  witness  the  signing.  When  they 
got  around  to  this  ceremony.  President 
Coolidge  looked  at  that  bill,  and  in  his 
nasal  way  he  said,  "Gentlemen,  that's  a 
pretty  big  bill,  isn't  it?" 
We  .said,  "So  it  is."  And  he  signed  it. 
Mr,  President,  this  is  a  pretty  big  bill. 
As  I  recall,  there  are  approximately  1.400 
of  1.500  pages  of  hearings.  The  bill  it- 
.self  is  approximately  310  pages  in  length. 
It  represents  not  the  work  of  the  last 
few  months,  but  it  represents  the  work  of 
several  years  of  diligent  effort  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
I  salute  the  members  of  the  committee 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  but  I  pay  par- 
ticular tribute  to  those  of  our  side  of  the 
aisle — the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Tower  1.  the  .Senator  from  Utah  !Mr. 
Bennett  1.  the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
HicKENLooPER  1 .  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts !  Mr.  Brooke],  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Percy  ) .  who  has  given 
a  lot  of  time  to  research  in  this  field — 
all  of  whom  have  been  extremely  diligent. 
When  we  consider  the  Herculean  task 
with  which  they  were  confronted,  I  be- 
lieve they  merit  a  .salute  from  the  Sen- 
ate for  a  great  job  well  done  in  a  chal- 
lenging field. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
today  passed  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968.  This  measure  en- 
compasses the  whole  range  of  housing 
and  urban  improvement  programs  and 
contains  amendments  to  existing  law  as 
well  as  several  important  new  programs. 
I  supported  this  legislation  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and  on 


the  floor  of  the  Senate,  for  I  believe  that 
it  represents  a  positive  st«p  toward  the 
Nation's  goal  of  a  "decent  home  and 
suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family." 

Two  aspects  of  this  legislation  are  sig- 
nificant and  offer  hope  for  the  future. 
The  first  is  the  serious,  and  I  hope  effec- 
tive, effort  of  the  Dill  to  make  it  possible 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
to  attain  homeowncrship.  When  a  fam- 
ily owns  its  dwelling,  not  only  will  it  be 
better  housed,  but  its  members  will  be 
better  c.tizens.  .'^n  important  step  in  the 
elimination  of  the  bliuht  and  decay  m 
our  urban  centers  and  our  rural  areas  i.'^ 
to  .i^ive  the  people  who  live  there  a  stake 
in  the  area  and  its  improvement.  I  be- 
lie\e  that  the  tzrowth  of  homeowneiship 
aniDiiE;  our  low-income  families  will  pro- 
duce important  material  and  psycholog- 
ical benefits  for  us  all. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  bill  that  I 
find  encouraging  is  the  increased  de- 
pendence on  the  managerial  talent  and 
capital  resources  of  the  private  sector  in 
the  solving  of  our  .serious  liousinu  prob- 
lems. It  is  obvious  that  Government 
alone  cannot  provide  all  or  even  a  signif- 
icant portion  oi  the  housing  unit.s  that 
we  need,  and  that  private  industry,  with 
its  know-how  and  resources,  must  be 
called  upon  for  its  full  capability  if  we  ai-e 
to  approach  decent  housing  for  our  citi- 
zens. In  the  bill  we  have  taken  .several 
significant  steps  to  involve  the  private 
.sector  in  housing,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  approach  will  be  accelerated  in  the 
future. 

This  is  an  important  bill.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
act  quickly  and  affirmatively  on  it  so 
that  the  Nation  can  move  vigorously  to 
meet  the  serious  problem  of  providing 
decent  housing  for  our  people. 
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HOUSING   AND  URBAN   DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF   1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No  794,  S.  2700,  to  assist 
in  the  provision  of  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families,  and  to  ex- 
tend and  amend  laws  relating  to  housing 
and  lu-ban  development,  be  indefinitely 
postponed,  and  taken  off  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Muskie  in  the  chair ' .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1131  and  the  succeeding  measures  in 
sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EKLUTNA  PROJECT,  ALASKA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  224 1  to  provide  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  Eklutna  project,  Alaska, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment, on  page  1,  line  10,  after  the  word 


"as. "  strike  out  "amended."  and  insert 
"amended:  Provided.  Jioivever.  That  the 
nonreimbursable  and  nonreturnablc  ex- 
penditures shall  not  exceed  $2,805,437"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

S.224 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  i?i  Congre:<s  asse7nbled.  That  the 
total  sums  expended  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  rehabilitation  of  the  Eklutna 
project.  Alaska,  from  damage  caused  by  the 
earthquake  of  March  27.  1964.  less  the  differ- 
ence between  the  actual  cost  of  the  new  dam 
;ind  the  estimated  cost  of  rehabUltatlng  the 
old  dam.  shall  be  nonreimbursable  and  non- 
returnable,  and  not  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  second  sentence  of  sectloii  1  of  the 
Act  of  July  31,  1950.  as  amended:  Provided. 
)iou'evrr.  That  the  nonreimbursable  and 
nonreturnable  expenditures  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $2,805,437. 

rhe  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No.  1147  I,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    MEASTTRE 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation,  which  was 
introduced  by  the  Senators  irom  .•\l,aska.  Is 
U)  make  nonreimbursable  the  cost  of  the  wcwk 
which  was  necessary  to  rehabilitate  the 
Kklutna  Federal  hydroelectric  power  project 
.n  .'Vlaska  because  of  damage  caused ,  by  the 
eajthquake  of  March  27.  1964. 

BACKGROITND 

The  Eklutna  project  is  a  single  purpose, 
■lydroelectrlc  power  development  located  34 
miles  northeast  of  Anchorage,  .Maska.  Tlie 
project  was  authorized  in  1950  (64  Stat.  382) 
and  construction  was  completed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  in  1955.  Tlie  existing, 
nonfederally  constructed.  Eklutna  Dam  was 
.icqulred  by  the  Bureau  and  incorporated 
into  rhe  project. 

The  project  was  damaged  considerably  by 
the  earthquake  of  1964.  Investigations  showed 
that  the  original  dam  was  located  on  an  un- 
iavorable  geologic  foundatioji  and  that  re- 
placement of  the  dam  by  a  new  .structure 
downstream  was  advisable.  The  rehabilitation 
of  the  project  has  been  accomplished  under 
fxistlng  authority  at  a  total  cost  of  $2,885,415. 
Under  provisions  of  existing  law.  this  entire 
- -um  must  be  repaid  by  the  pKJwer  users  alone 
ATth  the  balance  remaining  on  the  original 
Federal  investment. 

PRESENT    legislation 

Tins  bill  will  make  nonreimbursable  the 
portion  of  the  cost  of  rehabilitation  which 
are  associated  with  returning  the  project  to 
Its  preearthquake  coaiditlon  ($2,805,437). 
The  balance  of  the  rehabilitation  costs  ($79,- 
978 1  are  considered  to  ije  associated  with 
improvement  of  the  project  over  its  preearth- 
(luake  condition  and  will  be  repaid. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  by  letter 
oi  ."^pril  12.  1968,  recommended  enactment 
of  S.  224.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  by  letter 
of  .'\pril  10,  1968.  expressed  no  objection  to 
enactment.  The  Subcommittee  on  Water  and 
Power  Resotu-ces  held  open  hearings  on  S. 
224  on  April  26,  1968. 

committee  .amendment 

The  ccvTimittee  has  inserted  language  to 
limit  the  amount  made  nonreimbvirsable  by 
the  bill  to  $2,805,437  which  is  the  specific 
amount  oi  the  cost  described  in  the  language 


of  the  bin  as  estimated  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 


INTERNATIONAL  UNION  FOR  THE 
PUBLICATION  OF  CUSTOMS 
TARIFFS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  1578 1  to  authorize  the  appropri- 
ation for  the  contribution  by  the  United 
States  for  the  support  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  for  the  Publication  of  Cus- 
toms Tariffs,  which  had  been  rejwrt^d 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, with  amendments,  in  line  3,  after 
the  word  "appropriated"  insert  "annu- 
ally": and  in  line  9,  after  the  word  "Un- 
ion" in.sert  a  comma  and  'but  not  to 
exceed  6  per  centum  of  such  ext^enses  per 
annum .":  .so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S-  1578 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rep-esentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
IS  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
annually  to  the  Department  of  State  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary,  including  contri- 
butions pursuant  to  the  convention  of  July  5, 
1890,  as  amended,  for  the  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of 
the  International  Union  for  the  Publication 
of  Customs  Tariffs  and  of  the  Bureau  estab- 
lished lo  carry  out  tlie  functions  of  the 
Union,  but  not  to  exceed  6  per  centum  of 
such  expenses  per  annum. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.sed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  11481,  explaining;  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BACKGROUND 

The  International  Bureau  for  the  Publica- 
tion of  Customs  Tariffs  is  a  small  technical 
organization,  the  sole  function  of  which  is 
to  translate  and  publish  customs  tariffs  of 
member  countries  into  five  official  lan- 
i^uages^English.  French.  German.  Italian, 
and  Spanish.  It  was  founded  in  1890  by  the 
United  States  and  40  other  countries  and 
has  now  over  70  members.  Member  nations 
are  grotiped  lor  assessment  purposes  in  seven 
categories,  based  on  the  value  of  their  inter- 
national trade.  The  United  States  is  in  the 
first  category  and  until  1949  was  assessed 
$2,233  a  year.  That  year  a  protocol  to  the 
original  convention  was  adopted  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  which  raised  the  over- 
all budget  and  increased  the  U.S.  portion  to 
$8,658. 

Tariff  negotiations  have,  if  anything,  be- 
come even  more  intensified  since  that  period 
and  together  with  the  establishment  of  many 
newly  independent  nations  with  independ- 
ent tariff  schedules,  the  Bureau's  budget  has 
again  become  inadequate  to  its  task  Rather 
than  pursuing  the  time-consuming  formal 
process  of  negotiating  and  ratifying  a  new 
protocol,  the  Bureau  asked  its  member  coun- 
tries 10  double  their  contributions  volun- 
tarily. As  of  the  end  of  1966.  49  of  the  75 
members  had  done  so.  accounting  for  well 
over  70  percent  of  the  total  contributions  to 
the  Union.  S.  1578  will  permit  the  United 
States  to  do  likewise. 

committee    .^C•TION    AND    RECOMMENDATION 

This  legislation  was  originally  submitted 
in  1966  and  introduced  by  request  as  S.  3827. 
That  bill  differed  from  S.  1578  which  was  re- 


submitted on  April  19,  1967,  in  that  It  au- 
thorized the  contribution  of  $8,658  In  addi- 
tion lo  the  regular  annual  contribution  In 
the  same  amount. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  held 
a  public  hearing  on  S  1578  on  May  7.  1968, 
at  which  time  It  heard  Mr.  Martin  Y  Hlrn- 
bayashl.  Chief.  Specljil  Trade  Activities  and 
Commercial  Treaties  Division.  Department 
of  .Stale.  Mr  Hlrabayashl's  prepared  state- 
ment it  appended  to  this  report  Inasmuch  as 
the  answers  to  several  questions  raised  by 
committee  members  were  not  readily  avail- 
able al  that  time,  the  committee  in  execu- 
tive session  loUowIng  the  hearing,  voted  to 
report  the  bill  with  amendments  to  the  Sen- 
ale  subject  to  receipt  of  the  requested  In- 
formation. Tills  information  has  now  been 
furnished  in  letters  of  May  10  and  May  21 
which  are  also  appended  to  the  report 

The  committee  amendments  place  a  cell- 
ing on  the  U.S.  contribution  of  not  to  exceed 
6  percent  of  total  annual  contributions  The 
committee  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Department  of  Stale  recommends 
against  such  a  limitation  In  Its  letter  of  May 
10  Tlie  committee,  however,  decided  to  place 
a  celling  on  the  Department'*;  request  Tv.'o 
years  ago  the  Department  of  Slate  itself  rec- 
ommended a  monetary  celling.  Furthermore, 
the  celling  reflects  what  the  U.S.  percentage 
will  be  when  S.  1578  is  enacted 

All  information  received  by  the  committee 
indicates  that  the  International  Bureau  for 
the  Publication  of  Customs  Tariffs  is  a  use- 
ful organization  and  that  the  request  to 
double  U.S.  contrlbiUlons  to  it  is  Justified. 
Tlie  Departments  of  Commerce.  .State,  and 
prhate  groups  find  the  English  translations 
of  foreign  tariffs  most  lielpful  It  would  lake 
many  times  the  amount  involved  here  for 
the  United  States  to  duplicate  this  service. 
Nor  is  this  service  duplicated  by  any  other 
international  group.  Tlierefore.  subject  lo 
the  amendment,  the  committee  recommends 
passage  of  S.  1578 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
TRUST  TERRITORY  OF  THE 
PACIFIC   ISLANDS 

The  bill  'S.  3073)  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Ti-u.st  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill'!' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1.  line  4,  after  the  word 
"Lslands"  insert  Economic":  in  line  10, 
after  the  word  'Act"  strike  out  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  which  S5,- 
000,000  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  grant 
contributed  to  such  government  under 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  Augu.st  22.  1964 
1 78  Stat.  601 1 ,"  and  insert  "such  amount 
as  will  result  in  a  Trust  Territory  Eco- 
nomic Development  Loan  Fund  of  S5,- 
000.000.  The  TiTJst  Territory  Economic 
Development  Loan  Fund  means  the  fund 
established  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
Public  Law  88-487.  as  augmented  by 
further  Federal  grants  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  ":  and.  on  page 
3,  line  14,  after  the  word  conditions." 
strike  out  "The  maximum  participation 
in  the  funds  made  available  under  .sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act  shall  be  limited  to  25 
per  centum  of  the  available  funds  to  any 
single  project,  to  90  per  centum  of 
loan  guarantee,  and,  with  resp>ect  to 
all   loans,   the   aegree    of   participation 
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prudent  under  the  circumstances  of 
individual  loans  but  directly  related 
to  minimum  essential  participation 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  Act."  and  insert  "The  maxi- 
mum participation  in  the  funds  made 
available  under  section  2  of  this  Act 
shall  be  limited  'a)  with  respect  to  all 
loans,  to  that  degree  of  participation 
prudent  under  the  circumstances  of  in- 
dividual loan  but  directly  related  to  the 
minimum  essential  participation  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  but  in  no  event  shall  more  than  25 
per  centum  of  the  funds  actually  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  be  devoted  to 
any  single  project.  ib>  with  respect  to 
loan  guarantees,  to  a  guarantee  of  90 
per  centum  of  any  loan:  Provided.  That. 
with  respect  to  loan  guarantees,  the  re- 
serves mamtained  by  the  agency  or 
agencies  for  the  guarant€e  shall  not  be 
less  than  25  per  centum  of  the  guar- 
antee."; so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
S.  3073 

Be  it- enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Represmttntiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled . 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cit«d  ns  the 
•Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  Eco- 
nomic Development  Ftind  .Act  of  1968". 

Sec  2  For  the  purp>ose  of  promoting  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  there  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  be  paid  to  the  government  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  such  amount  .is  will 
result  in  a  Trust  Territory  Economic  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund  of  $5,000,000.  The  Tr\>st 
Territory  Economic  Development  Loan  Fund 
means  the  fund  established  pursuant  to  .'sec- 
tion 3  of  Public  Law  8a-487,  as  augmented 
bv  further  Federal  grants  prior  to  the  date 
(jl  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Prior  to  receiving  any  funds  pur- 
suant to  this  .■Xct  the  government  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  plan  for  the 
use  of  such  funds  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  and  Is  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  Tf.e  plan  shall  set  forth  the  policies 
and  procedures  to  be  followed  in  furthering 
the  economic  development  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  through  a  pro- 
gram which  shall  include  and  make  provision 
for  loans  and  loan  guarantees  to  promote  the 
development  of  private  enterprise  and  private 
industry  therein  through  a  revolving  fund  for 
such  purposes;  Provided.  That  the  term  of 
any  loan  made  pursuant  to  the  plan  shall 
not  exceed  twenty-flve  years;  that  such  loans 
shall  bear  interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  insurance,  and  service  chEirges.  if 
any)  at  such  rate  per  annum  as  Is  determined 
to  be  reasonable  and  as  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary, but  in  no  event  less  than  a  rate  equal 
to  the  average  yield  on  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  Sutes  as  of 
the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the  date 
of  the  loan,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum,  which  rate  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
upon  the  request  of  the  authorized  agency  or 
agencies  of  the  government  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and  that  pre- 
mium charges  for  the  Insurance  and  guaran- 
tee of  loans  shall  be  established  at  rates 
which  will  be  adequate  to  cover  expenses  and 
probable  losses  related  to  the  loan  guarantee 
program. 

Sec.  4.  No  loan  or  loan  guarantee  shall  be 
made  under  this  Act  to  any  applicant  who 
does  not  satisfy  the  agency  or  agencies  ad- 
ministering the  plan  that  financing  is  other- 
wise unavailable  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions.   The   maximum   participation  in 


the  funds  made  available  under  section  2  of 
this  Act  shall  be  limited  (a)  with  respect  to 
all  loans,  to  that  degree  of  participation 
prudent  under  the  circumstances  of  indi- 
vidual loan  but  directly  related  to  the  mini- 
mum essential  participation  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  but  In 
no  event  shall  more  than  25  per  centum  of 
the  funds  actually  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress be  devoted  to  any  single  project,  tb) 
with  respect  to  loan  guarantees,  to  a  guar- 
antee of  90  per  centum  of  any  loan :  Pro- 
vided, That,  with  respect  to  loan  guarantees, 
the  reserves  maintained  by  the  agency  or 
agencies  for  the  guarantee  shall  not  be  less 
than  25  per  centum  of  the  guarantee. 

Sec.  5.  The  plan  provided  for  in  section  3 
of  this  Act  shall  set  forth  such  fiscal  control 
and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement,  re- 
payment, and  accounting  for  such  funds. 

Sec.  6.  Tlie  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  the  administration  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  7.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized 
representatives,  shall  have  access,  for  the 
purpose  of  audit  and  examination,  to  the 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of  the 
agency,  or  agencies,  of  the  government  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
administering  the  plan  that  are  pertinent  to 
the  funds  received  under  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  were  aereed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  i-eading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  11491,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtrRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  3073.  introduced  by 
Senators  Burdlck.  Metcalf.  and  Moss,  as 
amended,  is  to  establish  a  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  Economic  Development 
Loan  Fund  to  promote  the  development  of 
private  enterprise  and  private  industry  in  the 
trust  territory.  It  would  bring  the  total  eco- 
nomic development  authorization  fund  to  a 
$5  million  level. 

This  fund  would  be  outside  the  ceiling 
limitation  Imposed  on  the  trust  territory  by 
the  act  of  June  30.  1954.  as  amended. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
consists  of  the  Caroline  and  Marshall  Islands 
and  all  of  the  Marianas  except  Guam  Though 
It  comprises  2.100  islands  scattered  over  a 
3  mllUon-square-mlle  area  its  total  land  area 
is  only  687  square  miles.  It  has  90.000  in- 
habitants. The  territory  is  administered  by 
the  United  States  under  a  trusteeship  agree- 
ment with  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  approved  by  the  President  under 
authority  granted  by  the  Congress  on  July  18. 
1947  (61  Stat.  397).  The  terms  of  that  agree- 
ment 1 61  Stat.  3301)  give  the  United  States 
full  powers  of  administration,  legislation. 
and  Jurisdiction"  over  the  former  Japanese- 
administered  territory  and  obligate  it  to  (1) 
"foster  the  development  of  such  political 
institutions  as  are  suited  to  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory and  •  •  *  promote  the  development  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Trust  Territory  toward 
self-government  or  Independence."  (2)  "pro- 


mote the  economic  advancement  and  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  inhabitants."  (3)  promote 
the  social  advancement  of  the  inhabitants 
and  •  •  '  protect  the  health  of  the  inhabit- 
ants," and  (4)  "promote  the  educational 
advancement  of  the  Inhabitants  "  The  U  -S 
authority  is  presently  vested  in  a  High  Com- 
missioner appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Public  Liiw  88-487.  among  other  things, 
granted  approximately  $369,000.  which  rep- 
resented the  Ijalance  in  a  federally  financed 
revolving  fund  for  loans  to  private  tr.iding 
companies  in  the  territory,  to  the  local  gov- 
ernment "for  use  as  a  development  fund 
within  the  trust  territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands." This  fund,  assisted  by  subsequent 
grants  totaling  8550,000,  has  undertaken  an 
economic  development  program  of  limited 
proportions, 

NEED 

In  February  1967.  a  comprehensive  eco- 
nomic study  of  the  trust  territory.  prep.ired 
by  the  internationally  known  economic  con- 
sulting firm  of  Robert  Nathan  Associates,  was 
submitted  to  the  High  Commissioner,  This 
study  shows  that  economic  resources  of  the 
trust  territory  are  limited,  yet  with  suitable 
guidance  and  assistance  the  potentials  that 
exist  can  be  developed.  At  the  present  time 
most  of  the  population  is  in  a  subsistence 
economy.  However,  at  least  in  the  district 
centers  and  on  Ebeye  in  the  Marshall  Island 
district,  this  pattern  is  changing  and  there 
is  a  significant  movement  into  a  limited  casli 
economy. 

During  January  1968.  Senator  Burdlck. 
chairman  of  the  Territories  Subcommittee, 
along  with  Senators  Metcalf  and  Moss,  made 
an  inspection  trip  through  Micronesia.  Aside 
from  a  new  lish  freezing  plant  in  the  Pal.iu 
district,  a  larze  cattle  ranching  enterprise 
on  Tlnian  and  a  new  first-rate  tourist  hotel 
on  Saipan.  both  In  the  Mariana  district,  the 
subcommittee  found  almost  no  economic  de- 
velopment in  the  territory.  For  the  most  part, 
the  people  of  Micronesia  rely  on  a  subsist- 
ence agricultural  and  fishing  economy,  or  on 
government  input  for  cash.  Eoonomic  re- 
sources In  Micronesia  are  not  large,  however. 
opportunities  for  development  do  exist  in 
agriculture,  fishing,  construction,  wholesale 
and  retail  trade  and  .services,  tourism  and 
travel,  and  air  and  sea  transportation.  These 
possibilities  can  only  be  realized  if  capital  is 
made  available  with  which  to  develop  them. 

The  economic  consultants  who  recent:-.- 
studied  the  trust  territory  have  pointed  ou: 
that  local  private  capital  from  savings  or 
from  present  private  or  governmental  bor- 
rowing cannot  meet  the  total  needs.  Nor  are 
prosjjects  of  obtaining  outside  capital  Invest- 
ment good,  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
political  future  of  Micronesia,  Thus,  there  is 
a  definite  need  for  a  revolving  loan  fund 
such  as  that   provided   in   the  bill 

S.  3073  is  patterned  after  S,  1763.  the  Guam 
development  loan  fund  bill,  which  passed  the 
Senate  on  August  30.  1967, 

SECTION -BY  SECTION    ,\NALYSIS 

S.  3073.  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  Economic  Development  Fund  Act  nf 
1968,  will  provide  what  Micronesia  patently 
needs  most — an  economic  mechanism  to  help 
develop  a  viable  economy.  The  bill,  as 
amended,  authorizes  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  be  paid  to 
the  government  of  the  trust  territory  for 
the  purposes  of  the  act,  not  to  exceed  55 
nulUon.  Prior  to  the  time  the  authorized 
funds  are  made  available  to  the  territory,  a 
plan  for  the  use  ol  the  funds  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
approved  by  him.  It  must  set  forth  the 
policies  and  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
promoting  the  economic  development  of  the 
territory  through  a  program  of  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  to  promote  private  enter- 
prise and  private  industry,  and  make  pro- 
vision for  a  revolving  fund  lor  such  purposes. 
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The  term  of  any  loan  made  vinder  this  act 
would  not  exceed  25  years,  and  the  maximum 
term  is  not  to  be  granted  except  In  cases 
involving  projects  requiring  substantial  con- 
struction of  buildings,  et  cetera.  Otherwise, 
the  duration  of  loans  should  range  from  a 
period  of  15  to  25  years,  iis  is  presently  re- 
quired by  the  act  governing  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Admli-ilstration.  All  loans  would  require 
payment  of  interest  at  rates  determined  to 
be  reasonable,  but  in  no  event  less  than  a 
rate  equal  to  the  average  yield  on  outstand- 
ing marketiible  obligations  of  the  UiUted 
States  as  determined  by  the  .Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Premium  charges  for  insurance  and 
guarantee  of  loans  are  required  at  rates  to 
be  established  which  will  adequate  cover 
expenses  and  probable  losses. 

Section  4.  as  amended,  provides  that  no 
loan  or  loan  guarantee  shall  be  made  under 
this  act  to  any  applicant  who  does  not  satisfy 
the  agency  administering  the  plan  that  fi- 
nancing is  otherwise  not  available  on  reason- 
.ible  terms.  This  section  also  makes  clear  that 
the  maximum  participation  in  the  funds 
made  available,  with  respect  to  all  loans, 
shall  be  limited  to  that  degree  of  participa- 
tion that  is  prudent,  but  In  no  event  shall 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  funds  actually 
appropriated  be  devoted  to  any  single 
project;  with  respect  to  loan  guarantees,  to 
a  guarantee  of  90  percent  of  any  loan.  A 
further  provision  with  respect  to  loan 
guarantees  requires  that  the  reserves  main- 
tained for  the  guarantee  shall  not  be  less 
than  25  percent  of  the  guarantee. 

Section  5  requires  that  the  plan  provided 
for  in  section  3  shall  contain  such  fiscal  and 
accounting  procedures  as  will  assure  proper 
disbursement  and  repayment  oi  all  loans 

Sections  6  and  7  require  that  the  High 
Con-imlssioner  of  the  trust  territory  shall 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  the  administration  of  the 
act.  and  authorize  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  to  ;iudit  the  agency,  or 
agenciee.  administering  the  loan  program. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  444)  to  establish  the  Flam- 
ing Gorge  National  Recreation  Area  in 
the  States  of  Utah  and  Wyoming,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


CONTINUANCE  OF  CIVIL  GOVERN- 
MENT FOR  THE  TRUST  TERRI- 
TORY OF  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  3207)  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  June  30.  1954.  as  amended,  pro- 
viding for  the  continuance  of  civil  gov- 
ernment for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  with  amendments,  on  page 
1,  line  6,  after  the  word  "following:" 
strike  out  "  '$35,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1968  and  1969,  and  $40,000.- 
000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1970.  1971. 
1972.  and  1973,'."  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  in- 
sert "  '$35,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
vears  1968  and  1969,  and  $120,000,000  for 
"the  three  fiscal  years  1970,  1971,  and 
1972,'.";  and,  on  page  2.  after  line  2,  in- 
.^ert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

SEC.  2.  The  Act  of  June  30,  1964  (68  Stat. 
330).  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  3  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3,  In  the  event  of  a  major  disaster  In 
the  Trust  Territory   of   the  Pacific  Islands, 


there  is  herebv  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  any 
single  disaster,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  find  necessary  to  assist  the  public 
and  private  sectors.  Such  sum  shall  be  in  ad- 
dition to  those  authorized  in  section  2  of  this 
Act  and  by  other  provisions  of  law.  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  limitations  Imposed  by 
section  2  of  this  Act." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives'  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1954  (68  Stat.  330), 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  deleting  'and 
$35,000,000  for  each  of  the  "fiscal  years  1968 
and  1969."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  foUowanp:  "$35,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969,  and 
$120,000,000  for  the  three  fiscal  years  1970, 
1971,  and  1972,". 

.Sec  2,  The  Act  of  June  30.  1954  (68  Stat. 
330).  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  3  as  follows: 

■  Sec  3.  In  the  event  of  a  major  disaster 
in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
there  is  herebv  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  any 
single  disaster,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  find  necessary  to  assist  the  public 
and  private  sectors.  Such  sums  shall  be  in 
addition  to  those  authorized  in  section  2  of 
this  Act  and  bv  other  provisions  ol  law.  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  llmltarions  Im- 
posed by  section  2  of  this  Act." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  'No. 
1151 »,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  3207.  as  amended,  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Burdlck,  MetcaU.  and 
Moss,  is  to  authorize  increased  appropria- 
tions for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  for  civil  works  and  administrative 
programs.  Tlie  bill,  as  amended,  increases 
the  present  appropnalion  authorization  of 
$35  million  for  fiscal  vear  1969  to  $120  mil- 
lion for  the  3  fiscal  years  1970,  1971,  and  1972. 
The  bill  would  also  add  a  new  section  3  to 
the  1954  act  to  authorize  up  to  $10  million 
for  anv  single  disaster  (principally  typhoons) 
that  strikes  the  territory  in  order  to  assist 
the  public  and  private  sectors  to  properly 
rebuild  damaged  facilities. 

BACKCROtJNn 

The  islands  which  form  the  trust  territory 
lie  in  three  major  archipelagoes  to  the  north 
of  the  Equator  in  the  western  Pacific,  The 
land  area  totals  less  than  700  square  miles, 
but  it  is  scattered  over  almost  3  million 
square  miles  of  open  ocean.  About  97  of  the 
more  than  2.000  islands  are  inhabited:  they 
range  from  low-lying  coral  atolls  to  high 
islands  of  volcanic  origin.  The  Mariana 
Islands,  which  stretch  to  the  north  of  Guam 
and  the  western  Caroline  Islands,  are  typical- 
ly high  Islands,  although  coral  atolls,  such 
at  UUthl,  do  occur.  The  eastern  Caroline 
Islands  are  similarly  a  n-iixture  of  high 
islands  and  coral  atolls.  The  Marshalls  are 
entirelv  low  coral  atolls,  usually  a  loose  string 
of  narrow  sandy  Islands  surrounding  a  lagoon. 

These  islands  were  governed  between 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II  by  the 
Japanese  as  a  League  of  Nations  mandate 
Converted  into  military  bases  by  the  Japa- 
nese, they  were  captured  by  allied  forces 
during  World  War  II  and  placed  under  Navy 


military  government  Japanese  colonists  and 
military  personnel  were  returned  to  their 
homeland  after  the  war  and  in  July  1947  the 
United  SWtes  placed  the  former  mandate 
under  the  ncwlv  established  United  Nations 
trusteeship  svstem.  In  recognition  of  the  de- 
fense value  of  these  islands,  the  provisions  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  relating  to 
strategic  areas  were  brought  into  play,  and 
the  trusteeship  agreement  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  United  States  .ind  the  Security 
Council,  Under  the  trusteeship  agreement, 
the  United  States  has  undertaken  to  promote 
the  educational,  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  people  of  the 
territory. 

Administrative  responsibility  was  first 
vested  by  the  President  In  the  Navy  but  was 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
on  July  1,  1951  In  1952.  administrative  re- 
sponsibilltv  for  the  northern  Mariana  Islands 
was  reassigned  to  the  Navy,  and  the  dual  ad- 
ministration continued  until  July  1.  1962. 
On  that  date  the  Marianas  were  returned  to 
Interior  supervision,  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  trust  territory  government  were  moved 
to  Saipan  as  provisional  capital  of  the  terri- 
tory. 

U.S.  authority  is  vested  in  a  High  Com- 
missioner, who  "is  presently  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  The  High  Conunis- 
sioner's  legislative  authority  was  granted  to 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia  on  the  day  of  its 
first  session  in  1965.  but  the  High  Commis- 
sioner retains  veto  power  over  measures 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  Micronesia, 

Six  ad'minlstrative  districts,  which  roughlv 
conlorm  to  geographic  and  ethnic  divisions, 
liave  been  established  and  have  formed  basic 
Clements  in  American  administration  of  the 

area. 

During  the  period  of  July  1.  1951,  through 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968,  a  total  of  $165,- 
000,000  has  been  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  administration  of  the 
area,  including  capital  improvement,-,  (This 
total  Is  exclusive  of  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Navy  for  the  northern  Mariana  Islands  dur- 
ing "the  vears  1953-62.)  For  fiscal  years  1952 
through"  1962  the  annual  appropriation 
ranged  from  $4,271,000  to  a  high  ol  $6,304,000 
in  fiscal  vear  1962.  These  funds  were  within 
the  $7.5  "million  authorization  approved  In 
1954.  and  provided  minimal  basic  services  to 
a  people  who  were  largely  on  a  subsistence 
economy. 

Enactment  of  Public  Law  87-541  In  1962  in- 
creased the  Federal  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion for  the  trust  territory  from  $7.5  to  *15 
million  for  fiscal  year  1963  and  $17.5  million 
thereafter.  The  funds  which  have  been  ap- 
propriated and  expended  under  this  authori- 
zation made  possible  an  appreciable  start 
toward  bringing  the  physical  facilities  and 
the  level  of  services  to  a  minimum  standard 
acceptable  in  an  American  community. 

Enactment  of  Pubhc  Law  90-16  in  1967 
further  increased  authorization  for  the  ter- 
ritory from  $17.5  to  $25  million  for  fiscal 
year  1967  and  to  $35  million  for  fiscal  years 
1968  and  1969.  Unfortunately,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  obtain  all  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  recent  vears  and  therefore  an  enormous 
amount  still  remains  to  be  accomplished  il 
the  United  States  is  to  fully  discharge  the 
responsibilities  it  has  assumed  in  the  Pacific. 
In  Senate  Report  No  62.  accompanying  S. 
303.  which  became  Public  Law  90-16.  this 
committee  stated  in  part  as  follows: 

■The  committee  feels  that  a  3-year  pro- 
gram, in  which  projects  most  urgently  needed 
are  given  priority  in  the  expenditure  of 
funds,  is  the  best  means  of  alleviating  the 
territory's  needs.  Data  on  needed  projects 
and  their  costs,  adequate  to  Justify  a  longer 
program,  is  not  available  at  this  time.  At  the 
end  of  the  3  years,  however,  the  recently  ap- 
pointed High  Commissioner  will  have  had  u 
chance  to  review  the  territory's  expenditures 
and  Its  future  needs.  On  the  basis  of  his  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  review,  the  High  Com- 
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mlssloner  may  submit  such  appropriations 
requests  as  he  feels  are  necessary  for  the  ter- 
ritory's development.  In  addition,  commit- 
tee members  will  visit  and  inspect  the  trust 
territory  in  1967  to  gain  firsthand  informa- 
tion of  further  needs  in  the  territory." 
coMMirm:  inspection  trip 
Beginning  on  January  8,  1968.  Senator 
Burdlck.  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Terrltoriee.  and  Senators  Metcalf  and  Moss 
made  an  inspection  trip  through  Micronesia. 
Starting  with  the  Marshall  Islands  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  territory,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  subcommittee  received  a  thor- 
ough brlefln?  of  the  NlSe  and  Zeus  missile 
testing  programs  at  the  Kwajalein  Test  Site, 
the  group  proceeded  to  visit  all  of  the  six 
districts  which  comprise  Micronesia  and 
numerous  islands  outside  cif  the  district 
centers  The  subcommittee  journeyed  to 
islands  that  had  not  been  seen  by  congres- 
sional delegations  for  many,  many  years. 
For  example,  the  group  flew  to  the  island 
of  Kusal  in  the  Ponape  district  and  held  a 
full  day  of  hearings  on  local  problems.  They 
rtslted  Kap;ni?amarangl.  the  only  major 
Polynesian  island  in  all  of  Micronesia,  in  the 
Ponape  district 

Commfttee  members  made  one  of  the  very 
rare  ampfTrbious  lands  at  Rongelap.  where 
the  people  were  the  victims  14  years  ago  of 
a  thermonuclear  accident  After  being  dusted 
by  the  A  bomb  fallout  from  the  Bikini  test, 
the  island  people  of  Roneelap  were  awarded 
a  compassionate  settlement  of  almost  $1 
million  for  their  nuclear  burns  and  enforced 
evacuation  of  the  lagoon  for  3  years.  The 
Cimmittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
worked  on  and  approved  that  settlement 
legislation,  and  subcommittee  members  re- 
ported that  they  met  with  the  f)eople.  ex- 
amined their  rebuilt  island  community,  and 
found  them  happy  and  well 

Boat  trips  were  taken  to  several  Islands 
within  the  Tnik  lagoon,  and  in  the  Palu  dis- 
trict an  entire  day  was  spent  in  getting  to 
Peleliu.  one  of  the  most  remote  islands  in 
all  the  territory,  and  the  scene  of  complete 
destruction  during  the  cotirse  of  one  of  the 
most  bloody  oattles  of  World  War  II. 

In  addition  to  several  days  in  each  of  the 
six  district  centers,  the  hubs  of  adminis- 
trative activity  in  the  territory,  the  subcom- 
mittee also  landed  for  half  a  day  at  the  Ulithl 
lagoon,  where  rhe  greatest  armada  of  ships 
In  history  assembled  for  the  attack  on  Oki- 
nawa at  the  close  of  World  War  II.  These 
islands  have  reverted  to  a  subsistence  coconut 
economy,  with  only  the  ghosts  of  former  great 
activity  still  .around  them. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  trip,  committee 
members  spent  2  days  on  Saipan  where  the 
headquarters  of  the  trust  territory^  ^vern- 
ment  are  located  and  discussed  with  the  High 
Commissioner  and  various  department  heads 
numerous  problems  encountered  in  the 
course  of  this  inspection  tour 

The  conclusions  about  the  big  issues  pres- 
ently restraining  the  advancement  of  this 
liuge  region  of  the  world  that  spans  an  ocean 
area  roughly  equal  to  that  of  the  continental 
United   States  are   these: 

1  1 1  The  logistic  problems  of  transporting 
people,  goods,  and  ideas  around  this  far- 
flung,  variegated  territory  are  staggering. 
The  administrators  there  have  been  pleading 
for  greatly  augmented  shipping  tonnage  and 
communications  equipment,  and  they  do 
desperately  need  it 

I  2 1  The  territory  properly  recognizes  that 
its  shortcomings  in  its  educational  system 
are  a  self-defeating  limitation  from  which 
they  must  escape  Some  very  appreciable  im- 
provements have  been  made  lately,  but  the 
system  is  hidebound  by  a  very  conventional 
approach  to  educational  curriculum  and  ad- 
ministration, resulting  in  a  very  thin  input 
in  the  classroom  itself,  and  a  disproportion- 
ate amount  of  overhead  cost  consumption. 


This  program  is  being  bombarded  by  criti- 
cism from  the  trust  territory  leadership,  and 
that  at  least  augurs  well  for  improvement  as 
new  planned  innovations  are  translated  into 
reality. 

(3)  The  subcommittee  was  prepared  to 
find  a  medical  crisis  in  the  territory  as  a 
result  of  the  critical  report  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  a  few  years  ago  No  such 
crisis  was  found,  but  every  evidence  of  recent 
dramatic  achievement  in  health.  .'Vlmost  all 
hospitals  need  replacement,  but  what  they 
have  are  quite  well  equipped,  maintained, 
and  manned.  Some  of  the  Mlcroneslan  medi- 
cal practitioners  are  marvels.  Outer-island 
dispensaries,  though,  are  often  horrible,  and 
committee  members  were  glad  to  learn  of 
planned  programs  to  rebuild  and  retrain  the 
health  aides  for  all  of  them 

(4)  About  economic  development,  little 
was  found  to  be  excited  about  There  is  a 
large  new  fish  freezing  plant  at  Palau,  a  large 
cattle  ranching  enterprise  on  Tlnlan,  and  a 
first-rate  new  tourist  hotel  on  Saipan. 
Beyond  that  there  is  almost  total  reliance  on 
government  input  for  cash,  a  subsistence 
agricultural  economy  for  others,  and  an  al- 
most total  deficiency  of  an  even  minimal 
availability  of  capital,  roads,  docks,  water, 
power,  sewerage,  and  other  needs  for  develop- 
ment of  the  local  resources — which  are 
really  more  significant  than  most  iissume. 
A  less  tangible  deficiency  is  the  uncertainty 
of  the  political  future  of  Micronesia,  and  this 
dilemma  effectively  discourages  the  kind  of 
developmental  investment  in  the  region  that 
these  people  really  need 

Upon  returning  to  Washington  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  the  three  members  agreed  that 
several  legislative  proposals  should  be  intro- 
duced and  enacted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
trust  territory  government  and  the  more 
than  90.000  people  who  inhabit  the  Islands. 
S.  3207  is  one  important  piece  of  legislation 
aimed  at  meeting  Micronesia's  needs. 

NEED 

Although  increased  appropriations  for  the 
trust  territory  in  recent  years  have  enabled 
important  and  significant  progress  to  Ije 
made  in  administration  and  capital  improve- 
ments, much  remains  to  be  done.  The  com- 
ntittee  recognizes  that  additional  funds  must 
be  made  available  to  develop  public  health 
and  education  facilities,  and  the  infrastruc- 
ture of  roads,  harbors,  water  supplies,  etc.. 
without  which  the  local  economy  cannot 
readily  expand,  and  attract  private  invest- 
ment. The  development  of  these  basic  fa- 
cilities and  services  has  been  greatly  com- 
plicated by  factors  such  as  the  geographic 
dispersion  of  the  inhabited  islands,  which 
means  an  uneconomic  duplication  of  facil- 
ities for  the  population;  the  small  total  land 
area  of  the  Islands,  the  high  birth  rate,  the 
large  proportion  of  children  in  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  low  level  of  economic  and  social 
development.  Past  appropriations,  in  the  face 
of  steadily  rising  administrative  costs,  have 
not  encouraged  development  of  the  full  po- 
tential of  the  islands. 

The  committee,  recognizing  these  great  de- 
velopmental needs,  feels  that  increased  ap- 
propriations for  a  3-year  program  of  capital 
Improvements  are  vital  if  Micronesia  is  to 
rise  above  a  low  level  of  subsistence  and  take 
its  place  in  a  modern  world.  The  money  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  S  3207  would 
bolster  health,  education,  water,  power,  and 
sewage  services;  provide  better  air,  ground, 
and  water  transportation;  modernize  and  ex- 
tend radio  and  telephone  communications: 
and  establish  suitable  buildings  for  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  Judicial  branches  of  the 
territorial  government.  At  the  same  time,  the 
higher  level  of  economic  development  pro- 
dticed  by  these  improvements  would  enable 
the  territory  to  pay  for  a  much  greater  por- 
tion of  Its  financial  needs. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  justification 


for  this  legislation,  a  devastating  typhoon 
struck  the  Mariana  district  during  April  1968 
causing  more  than  S16  million  In  damage 
to  public  facilities  The  President  declared 
the  Marianas  and  Hall  islands  a  national  dis- 
aster area  making  them  eligible  for  Federal 
disaster  funds  Some  $8  5  million  has  been 
released  to  aid  the  territory  in  recovering 
from  this  tragic  storm.  However,  this  amount 
meets  only  half  of  the  need  and  makes  no 
provision  for  assisting  In  rebuilding  the  hun- 
dreds of  homes  and  private  structures  de- 
stroyed by  the  200-mile-an-hour  winds. 

In  February  1967.  a  comprehensive  eco- 
nomic study  of  the  trust  territory,  prepared 
by  an  internationally  known  economic  con- 
sulting firm,  was  submitted  to  the  Higl-, 
Commissioner.  Fhe  study  makes  many  rec- 
ommendations lor  the  development  of  Micro- 
nesia, not  the  least  of  which  is  an  increase;! 
annual  budget  in  an  amount  comparable  1 1 
that  approved  by  this  committee 

The  committee,  on  recommendation  of  the 
subcommittee  members  who  toured  Micro- 
nesia in  January  1968,  has  .uiopted  a  lan- 
guage providing  a  S120  million  authorization 
for  fiscal  years  1970,  1971,  and  1972.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  an  ..dditlonal  3-year  program,  ir. 
which  projects  most  urgently  needed  are 
given  priority  m  the  expenditure  of  funds, 
is  the  best  means  of  alleviating  the  terri- 
tory's needs.  By  authorizing  a  flat  sum  for 
the  3  years,  the  High  Commissioner  will  have 
flexibility  in  making  requests  for  appropn.i- 
tlons  and  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  plai: 
and  "gear-up"  for  an  expanded  construction 
program  To  date,  the  territory  has  not  dem- 
onstrated the  capability  of  managing  a  pro- 
gram exceeding  S2i  million  annually. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  9  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ■w-hen  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  i:i 
recess  imtil  9  o'clock  tomorrow  momins 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR YOUNG  OF  OHIO  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  prayer  on  tomorrow  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  Journal,  and  not  to  exceed  the 
hour  of  9:30  a.m..  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Young]  may  be 
recognized,  to  consider  Calendar  No.  1117, 
H.R.  15004.  the  .so-called  Civil  Defense 
Act. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  the  Senator 
have  any  idea  how  long  that  will  take? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  beyond  9:30. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  other  words,  the  Civil 
Defense  Act  will  be  completed  by  9:30 
in  the  morning? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETING    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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REFERRAL  OF  LETTER  FROM  SEC- 
RETARY OF  LABOR  ON  DRAFT 
LEGISLATION  ON  THE  DAVIS- 
BACON  ACT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  Mr,  President,  on 
May  2  there  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  und  Public  Welfare 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  apply  prevail- 
ing wage-rate  protection  in  accordance 
with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  the  con- 
.struction  or  reconstruction  of  buildings 
to  be  leased  for  public  purposes.  This 
matter  involves  to  some  extent  an  over- 
lapping jurisdiction  between  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  now 
has  pending  before  it  S.  930,  a  measure 
addressed  to  the  same  problem,  on  which 
hearings  were  held  on  October  5.  1967. 
The  Executive  message  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  !Mr.  YarboroughI,  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  and  he 
has  agreed  that  this  message  might  more 
appropriately  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  message  and 
proposed  draft  legislation  which  I  have 
mentioned  be  re-referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Conimerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  752.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203(bH5) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  clarify 
this  exemption  with  respect  to  transporta- 
tion performed  by  agricultural  cooperative 
associations  for  nonmembers  (Rept.  No. 
11521. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.J  Res.  106  Joint  resolution  regarding 
the  status  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  i  Rept.  No.  1153 1 . 


SUSPENSION  FOR  THE  1968  CAM- 
PAIGN OF  THE  EQUAL-TIME  RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF  THE  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS ACT  OF  1934  FOR  NOMI- 
NEES FOR  OFFICES  OF  PRESIDENT 
-^ND  VICE  PRESIDENT— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE  'S.  REPT.  NO. 
1154t. 

Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  reported  an  original  joint 
lesolution  'S.J.  Res,  175'  to  :=uspend  for 
the  1968  campaign  the  equal-time  re- 
quirements of  section  315  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  for  nominees 
for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  and  submitted  a  report  there- 
on, which  joint  resolution  was  placed  on 
the  calendar,  and  the  report  was  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


SENATOR  ELLENDER'S  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  sometime  tomor- 
row, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  EllenderI  will 
make  a  very  worthwhile  report:  and  I 
hope  a  good  many  Senators  are  present 
to  listen  to  him,  because  what  he  has  to 
say  is  always  interesting. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 


ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted : 


ENROLLED   BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  an- 
nounced that  on  today.  May  28.  1968, 
the  Vice  President  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolution,  which 
had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

S.  126,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pedro  An- 
tonio Julio  Sanchez; 

S,233.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chester  E, 
Davis; 

S.  1040.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Department   of   the  Navy; 

S.  1052.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas  S. 
Cvetan,  U.S.  Air  Force  i  retired); 

S.  2409.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Josiah  K.  Lilly; 

H.R.  15348.  An  act  to  extend  the  authority 
to  grant  a  special  30-day  leave  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  who  voluntarily 
extend  their  tours  of  duty  in  hostile  fire 
areas;  and 

S.J.  Res.  168.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  temporary  funding  of  the  emergency 
credit  revolving  fund. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  report  favorably  the 
nominations  of  29  flag  and  general  of- 
ficers in  the  Army,  Air  Force,  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps.  I  ask  that  these  names 
be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  follows: 
Gen.  Gabriel  P.  Disosway  (major  general. 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force,  and 
Gen  Maurice  A.  Preston  (major  general. 
Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list,  in  the  grade  of 
generals; 

Lt  Gen.  Harold  C.  Donnelly  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force, 
and  Lt.  Gen.  Leighton  I.  Davis  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force),  U,S.  Air  Force,  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list,  in  the  grade 
of  Lieutenants  General; 

Lt  Gen,  Horace  M.  Wade  (major  gen- 
eral, Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force, 
and'sundrv  other  officers,  to  be  assigned  to 
positions  of  importance  and  responsibility 
designated  bv  the  President: 

Lt  Gen.  Joseph  R.  Holzapple  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 
to  be  senior  -Air  Force  member.  Military 
Staff    Committee.    United    Nations; 

Brig.  Gen.  Rollin  B.  Moore.  Jr..  Air  Force 
Reserve,  and  sundry  other  officers,  for  tem- 
porary appointment  in  the  US,  Air  Force; 

Brig.  Gen,  Glenn  Jesse  Collins.  .Army  of 
the  United  States  ( colonel.  Medical  Corps. 
U.S.  Army),  and  sundry  other  Medical  Corps 
officers,  for  temporary  appointment  in  the 
Armv  of  the  United  States; 

Adm.  Alfred  G.  Ward.  U.S.  Navy,  for  ap- 
pointment on  the  retired  list,  in  the  grade 
of  admiral; 


Vice  Adm.  William  E.  Ellis.  U.S.  Navy,  and 
Vice  Adm  Alexander  S,  Heyward.  Jr.,  U.S. 
Navy,  for  appointment  on  the  retired  list, 
in  the  grade  of  vice  admirals:  and 

Frank  C  Tharln.  and  Lewis  J.  Fields,  lor 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenants  general  while  so  serving. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, I  report  favorably  310  promotions 
and  appointments  in  ihe  Army  in  the 
grade  of  colonel  and  below,  2,794  promo- 
tions and  appointments  in  the  Air  Force 
in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and 
below,  and  105  appointments  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  in  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below.  Since  these  names  have  already 
been  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ORD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  .so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  inc 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Barbara  J.  Bishop,  and  Jeanettc  I.  iiusiad 
women  officers  of  the  Marine  Corps,  for  ,ip- 
pointment  to  the  ijrade  of  colonels; 

Edward  O.  Abersold.  and  Fundry  other  offi- 
cers   for  promotion  in  the  Regular  Air  Force; 
Joseph  T.  Anders.on.  and  sundry  other  US. 
Naval  Academy  traduates.  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment in  the  Mirine  Corps; 

Charles  B.  Alexander,  and  sundry  other 
Nav.il  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  officers, 
for  permanent  appointment  in   the  Marine 

°NIichael  J  Baumhover.  and  sundry  other 
staff  noncommissioned  officers,  for  tempo- 
rarv  appointment  in  the  Marine  Corps; 

.John  W  Hooper  and  Robert  D.  Jones 
(meritorious  noncommis.sioned  officers)  for 
permanent     appointment     In     the     Marine 

Corps; 

John  C.  Howland  and  William  D  Warren 
(Army  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps),  for 
permanent     appointment     in     the     Marine 

°Mlchael  L.  Patrow  (US  Military  .Academy 
graduate)  for  permanent  appointment  In 
the  Marine  Corps; 

Jack  T.  Kline  (staff  noncommissioned  of- 
ficer), for  permanent  appointment  In  the 
Marine  Corps; 

Alexis  M.  Gagarine  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  promotion  in  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States: 

Elmer  J  Dvmmel  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force* 

Bruce  M.  Abis  and  sundry  other  distin- 
guished graduates  of  the  Air  Force  Officer 
Training  School,  for  appointment  In  the 
Regular  Air  Force; 

Manlev  E.  Rogers,  for  appointment  as  IM- 
rector  of"  Admissions  and  Registrar,  U.S,  Mili- 
tary Academy; 

Bruce  Kennedv  and  sundry  other  persons. 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army; 

Arnold  W  Ahders  and  sundry  other  dis- 
tinguished miliUiry  students,  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
Stat-es;    and 

David  F.  Gregg  and  David  A.  Napohello. 
■scholarship  students,  for  appointment  In  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States. 


BILLS 


^ND      JOINT      RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  HARRIS: 

S  3534  A  bill  lo  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for  re- 
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Instatement  of  oil  and  gas  leases  t  BLM-A- 
068348  and  BLM-A-068348IC )  I:  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Interior   and    Insular    Affairs 

( See   the  remarks  of   Mr.   Harris  when   he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.* 
By  Mr   HART: 

S  3555  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mounlr 
Farld  Gulndl.  his  wife,  Mona  Schehab  Gulndl, 
.md  their  child.  Salwa  Gulndl;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS  i  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bible  I  : 

S.  3556.  A  bill  to  establish  a  basic  property 
Insurance  placement  plan  and  Joint  under- 
wTltlng  association  to  improve  the  avall- 
ablUty  of  basic  Insurance  protection  for 
residential  and  business  properties  against 
Are  and  other  perils  through  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
private  property  insurance  industry;  to  au- 
thorize the  District  of  Columbia  to  assume 
a  portion  of  insurance  losses  resulting  from 
riots  and  other  civil  disorders:  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydincs  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading,  i 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

S.  3557.'  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  section  753ie)  to  eliminate  the 
maximum  and  minimum  limitations  upon 
the  annual  salary  of  reporters:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  bfiBce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BARTXETT  i  by  request)  : 

S.  3558.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for 
reinstatement  of  certain  oil  and  gas  leases; 
to  the  Comnuttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.   BYRD  of  Virginia    (for  him- 
self and   Mr.   Spong)  : 

S  3559.  A  bill  to  revise  certain  taxing  au- 
thority of  the  State  of  Virginia  with  respect 
to  Washington  National  Airport;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON : 

S.  3560.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  extension 

of    Interstate    Highway    82    and    Interstate 

Highway  5  in  the  States  of  Washington  and 

Oregon:   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr    .ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DOMINICK)  : 

S.3561.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Narrows  unit.  South  Platte 
Division.  Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Colo- 
rado, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Bv   Mr.   BREWSTER: 

S.  3562.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Tso-Yee 
Ming:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PASTORE: 

S.J.  Res  175.  Joint  resolution  to  suspend 
for  the  1968  campaign  the  equal-time  re- 
quirements of  section  315  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  for  nominees  for  the  of- 
fices of  President  and  Vice  I*resldeni;  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  joint  resolu- 
tion when  reported  by  Mr.  Pastore.  which 
appears  under  the  heading  'Reports  of  Com- 
mittees.") 


I 


S.  3554— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  REINSTATEMENT 
OF  CERTAIN  OIL  AND  GAS 
LEASES 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  a 
Delaware  corporation,  and  David  Miller. 
The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior to  receive  and  act  upon  any  petition 
of  Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  and  David 
Miller  filed  within  180  days  of  enact- 
ment for  reinstatement  of  two  oil  and 


gas  leases.  The  enactment  of  this  bill  is 
necessar>'  due  to  human  error  in  calcu- 
lating the  number  of  acres  and  amount 
of  [payment  due  on  lease  No.  BLM- 
A-068348  and  lease  No.  BLM-A-068348C. 

Under  existing  law  failure  to  pay 
timely  the  exact  amount  due  on  any  par- 
ticular lease  necessitates  the  cancellation 
of  the  lease  regardless  of  the  causes  for 
the  untimely  or  insufficient  payment.  In 
the  case  of  the  leases  mentioned  above, 
Mr.  David  Miller  paid  timely  for  the  years 
1964.  1965.  and  1966.  however,  due  to  an 
error  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  in  calculating  the  number 
of  acres  contained  in  the  leases.  Mr. 
Miller  was  billed  for  and  paid  SI  less 
than  the  amount  actually  required. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  a  com- 
panion bill  to  H.R.  16880  introduced  by 
my  colleague.  Congressman  Ed  Edmond- 
SON,  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  legislation  is  needed  in  order  to 
reinstate  the  Miller  lease  and  the  Phillips 
Petroleum  lease.  Present  law  allows  no 
leeway.  The  leases  were  automatically 
terminated,  human  error  and  good  in- 
tentions notwithstanding.  I  would  hope 
that  this  legislation  could  be  acted  upon 
expeditiously  and  favorably.  Thank  you. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  iS.  3554 1  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  consider  a 
petition  for  reinstatement  of  oil  and  gas 
leases  ^  BLM-A-068348  and  BLM-A- 
068348ICI1.  introduced  by  Mr.  H.^rris. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Afifairs. 


S.  3556— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  INSURANCE  PROTEC- 
TION IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  riots  which  swept  through  Washing- 
ton. Baltimore,  and  other  cities  almost 
2  months  ago — the  Subcommittee  on 
Business  and  Commerce,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  of  the  Senate  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  has  been  conducting 
a  series  of  hearings  regarding  the  steps 
that  must  be  taken  to  rebuild  the  city — 
to  remedy  the  damage  that  was  done  to 
merchants  and  homeowners  who  were 
looted  or  bumeo  out. 

One  clear  conclusion  has  emerged 
from  these  hearings.  The  need  for  im- 
mediate, far-ieaching  action  is  com- 
pelling, but  the  resources  which  are 
available  to  do  the  job  are  pathetically 
small.  The  government — both  District  of 
Columbia  and  Federal— must  take  action 
at  once  to  meet  these  problems.  Unless 
new  resources  are  found  to  rebuild  the 
riot-torn  areas,  these  areas  will  be  con- 
demned to  remain  buint-out  shells. 

One  particularly  grave  problem  for 
merchants  and  homeowners  in  the  riot- 
affected  areas  has  been  highlighted  by 
our  hearings — that  is  the  problem  of  ob- 
taining adequate  property  insurance. 
Numerous  witnesses  have  told  us  that 
insurance  in  center  city  areas  is  rapidly 
becoming  almost  impossible  to  obtain. 
Unless  immediate  action  is  taken  to 
remedy  this  problem,  businesses  will  be 


forced  to  leave  the  center  city:  they  can- 
not exist  without  insurance.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  Senate  is  considering  legis- 
lation to  create  a  National  Insurance  De- 
velopment Corporation  which  would 
offer  reinsurance  to  private  insui'ance 
companies  for  the  kinds  of  property  lo,ss- 
es  which  are  typically  suffered  in  center 
city  areas,  particularly  when  there  is  civil 
disorder. 

It  has  been  increasingly  apparent,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  security  and  success 
of  persons  residing  and  doing  business 
in  central  city  neighborhoods  ai-e  drasti- 
cally impeded  by  the  lack  of  insurance 
coverage  at  reasonable  rates.  Reputable 
lenders  usually  will  not  extend  loans  to 
make  improvements  on  a  dwelling,  to 
begin  or  expand  a  business  enterprise  un- 
less the  borrower  is  adequately  insured. 
But  insurance  companies  have  been  un- 
willing to  extend  coverage  in  high-risk 
areas.  Thus,  a  small  businessman  in  the 
inner  city  is  caught  in  a  vicious  circle. 
He  cannot  get  a  loan  at  a  reasonable  rate 
without  insurance  against  the  hazards  of 
a  high-risk  neighborhood  and  he  cannot 
get  the  insurance  because  it  is  a  high- 
risk  neighborhood.  All  too  often,  he  is 
then  forced  to  borrow  from  an  unscrupu- 
lous lender  at  an  exorbitant  interest  rate 
which  may,  in  the  end.  bankrupt  him. 

The  National  Insurance  Development 
Corporation  which  would  be  created  by 
this  act  would  be  authorized  to  offer  re- 
insurance to  any  insurer  for  losses  from 
vandalism,  fire,  burglary,  theft:  in  siiort. 
the  kinds  of  losses  sustained  in  city 
neighborhoods  characterized  as  'high- 
risk  areas."  and  during  riots  and  civil 
disorders.  This  reinsurance  provision 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  bieakin^ 
the  vicious  circle  that  has  trapped  .--.i 
many  small  businessmen  in  cities  aii 
across  the  countiT.  I  wholeheartedly 
support  this  provision  of  the  pending; 
bill. 

This  national  bill  requires  each  local 
jurisdiction  to  adopt  regulations  regard- 
ing property  insurers  in  order  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  national  reinsurance 
scheme. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill,  with  the 
cosponsorship  of  Senator  Bible,  to  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  the  national 
bill  pending  on  the  Senate  floor,  which 
would  permit  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
participate  in  this  reinsurance  program. 
This  legislation  requires  top  priority  be- 
cause of  the  urgency  of  the  insurance 
problem  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Immediate  action  must  be  taken. 

My  subcommittee  is  today  holding 
hearings  on  this  bill,  and  I  will  make 
every  effort  to  see  that  this  bill  is  acted 
on  at  once. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  3556)  to  establish  a  basic 
property  insurance  placement  plan  and 
joint  underwriting  association  to  im- 
prove the  availability  of  basic  insurance 
protection  for  residential  and  business 
properties  against  fire  and  other  perils 
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through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  private 
property  insurance  industry:  to  author- 
ize the  District  of  Columbia  to  assume  a 
portion  of  insurance  losses  resulting 
from  riots  and  other  civil  disorders,  in- 
troduced bv  Mr.  TYDINGS.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  section-by-section  analysis,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Tydings.  is  as  follows: 
DISTRICT   OF   Columbia    Insurance    Bill    (S. 

3556) SECTION -BY -SECTION    ANALYSIS 

SHORT  TITLE 

The  enacting  clause  provides  that  the  act 
inav  be  cited  as  the  'District  of  Columbia 
Insurance   Placement   Act." 

section  2.  Declaration  of  purpose 
This   section  states   that   the  purposes  of 
the  bill  are  to  1 1 )  ixssure  stability  in  the  Dis- 
trict of   Columbia   property   Insurance  mar- 
ket   (2)  assure  the  avaUabUlty  of  basic  prop- 
erty insurance;    (31   encourage  the  ma.ximum 
use  ol  the  normal  insurance  market  to  pro- 
vide basic  property  insurance:   and   (4i    pro- 
vide bv  the  creation  of  a  Joint  Underwriting 
Association    for    the    equitable    distribution 
among  insurers  of  the  responsibility  for  in- 
surinR   qualified    property    which    cannot   be 
insured  in  the  normal  insurance  markets. 
Section  3.  Definitions 
This   section  defines    lai    'Commissioner' 
to   mean   the   Commissioner   <if    the   District 
oi    Cciumbla   or    his   designated    agent;     (b) 
•■ba.sic  property  insurance"  to  mean  fire  and 
exie.-''.ed  coverage  insurance  and  such  other 
property  insurance  coverages  for  such  types, 
classes  "and    locations    of    property    as    may 
be  designated  by   the  Commissionrr.  except 
insurance    on     automobiles:     (ci      'environ- 
ment tl  hazard"  to  mean  any  insurance  haz- 
ards beyond  the  control  of  a  property  own- 
er'   tdi    "inspection  bureau"  as  the  organiza- 
tion designated  by  the  Commissioner  to  per- 
form   inspections    required    under    the    act; 
(ei    "Industry  Placement  Facility"   to  mean 
the  racilitv  formed  to  assist  agents,  brokers 
and    applicants    in    securing    basic    property 
insurance:    (fl    "premiums  written  "  to  mean 
gross  direct  premiums  written  for  basic  prop- 
erty insurance,  including  the  basic  property 
insurance    components    oi    multi-peril    poli- 
cies,   less    all    premiums    and    dividends    re- 
turned to  policyholders  or  the  unused  or  un- 
absorbed  portions  of  premium  deposits:   and 
(gi     "property   owner"    io   mean    any   person 
having  an  insurable  interest  in  real,  personal, 
or  mixed  real  and  personal  property. 

Section   4.  Fair  access  to  insurance 
yequirenients 
This  section  authorizes  the  Commissioner 
to  adopt  .mch  rules  and  regulations  applica- 
ble to  insurers,  insurance  agents  and  brokers 
as  he  deems  necessary   to  assure  all  District 
of  Columbia  property  owners  fair  access  to 
basic  property  insurance.  These  rules  and  reg- 
ulations would,  among  other  matters,  cover 
(a)   the  manner  and  scope  of  inspections  of 
risks;    (b)   the  preparation  and  filing  of  In- 
spection reports  and  reports  on  actions  taken 
in  connection  with  inspected  risks;    ic)    pro- 
hibitions    against     penalizing     agents     and 
brokers  for  soliciting  applications  for  insur- 
ance on  properties  which  are  inspected,  and 
(di   the  operation  of  an  Industry  Placement 
Facility. 

Section  5.  It^dustry  placement  facility 
Subsection  la)  requires  all  property  insur- 
rrs  in  the  District  to  establish  an  Industry 
Placement  Facility  to  formulate  and  admin- 
l.ner  a  program,  subject  to  the  disapproval  of 
the  Commissioner,  to  seek  the  equitable  ap- 
portionment among  such  insurers  of  basic 
property  insurance  at  the  request  of  an 
agent  broker  or  property  owner.  The  Facility 
is  to  seek  to  place  the  Insurance  with  one 


or  more  participating  companies  tip  to  the 
full  insurable  value  of  the  risk,  if  requested, 
except  to  the  extent  that  certain  under- 
writing devices  are  employed  to  meet  special 
problems  ot  insurability 

Subsection    (b)     requires    each    insurer   to 
participate  m  the  Industry  Placement  Facil- 
ity in  accordance  with  its  established  rules 
as  a  condition  of  its  authority  to  tranaact 
bu'^iness    m    the   District   of    Columbia.   The 
subsection,    however,    provides    that    in    lieu 
of  revoking  or  suspending  the  certificate  ot 
authority  cf  any  company  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with' the  requirements  of  this  subsection, 
the  Commissioner  may  line  a  company  not 
more  than  $5,000  if  he  believes  such  action 
would  best  serve  the  public  Interest. 
Section  6.  Joint   undericruing  association 
Subsection     (ai     authorizes    the    Commis- 
sioner to  establish  by  order  a  Joint  Under- 
writing Association  if  he  finds,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  that  such  asso- 
ciation 1.-^  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
(^f  the  act    The  Association  is  to  consist  of 
all   District   insurers   writing   basic   property 
insurance  on  a  direct  basis. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  such  insurers  to 
comply  with  all  requiremenUs  of  member- 
ship in  the  Association  as  a  condition  of  au- 
thority to  transact  business  in  the  District. 
In  lieu  of  revoking  or  suspending  the  cer- 
tificate of  authority  of  a  company  for  failure 
to  comply  with  th.ls  subsection,  the  Com- 
missioner' is  authorized  w  fine  a  company 
not  more  than  $5,000  if  he  believes  such 
action    would    best    serve    the    public    inter- 

est 

Paragraph  I  li  of  subsection  (O  requires 
the  Association  to  submit  a  proposed  plan  of 
operation  to  the  Commissioner  within  sixty 
days  after  the  Commissioner  orders  the 
formation  of  the  Association.  The  plan  Is  to 
provide  for  the  economical,  fair,  and  non- 
discriminatory operation  of  the  Association 
and  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  provision, 
without  regard  to  environment;il  hazards, 
of  such  basic  property  insurance  as  may  oe 
designated  by  the  Commissioner.  The  Asso- 
ciation may  provide  insurance  directly,  i.e.. 
issue  policies  in  Us  own  name,  may  reinsure 
policies  written  by  its  members,  or  both. 

Paragraph   i2i    of  subsection  ic(   provides 
that  the  plan  of  operation  of  the  Association 
shall   be  subject   to   approval   by   the  Com- 
missioner. If  the  Commissioner  disapproves 
all  or  any  part  of  the  proposed  plan  of  op- 
eration,   the    Association    is    given    another 
thirty  days  to  devise  an  acceptable  alterna- 
tive  If  it"  does  not.  the  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  i)romulgate  a  plan  of  operation. 
Parai'raph   (3)    of  subsection   (O   provides 
for  the'amendmeni  of  the  plan  of  operation. 
Subsection  id)   provides  that  all  members 
of    the    Association    shall    participate    in    Us 
writings,  expenses,  profits,  and  losses,  or  in 
such  categories  thereof  as  may  be  separately 
established  bv  the  Association,  in  accordance 
with  such  formula  as  may  be  devised  by  the 
Association,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Com- 
missioner. 

Subsection   (e)    provides  that  the  Associa- 
tion is  to  be  governed  by  a  Board  of  eleven 
directors,    elected    annually,    by    cumulative 
voting  of   the   members  of   the   Association. 
The  votes  of  each  member  of  the  Association 
are   to   be   weighed    In    accordance   with   the 
proportionate    amount    of    each     members 
net  direct  premiums  written  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year   The  first  board  is  to  be  elected  within 
thirty  days  after  the  Commissioner's  order 
at  a  "meeting  of  the  members  at  a  time  and 
place  designated  by  the  Commissioner. 
Section  7.  Examination  by  Commissioner 
This  section  provides  that  the  Inspection 
Bureau.  Industry  Placement  Facility  and  any 
Joint    Underwriting    Association    are    to   be 
subject  to  the  supervision,   regulation   and 
examination  by  the  Commissioner.  Further, 
it  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  summon 


and  qualify  witnesses  under  oath  with  re- 
spect to  the  operation  of  such  facilities. 
Section  8    Waiver  of  liability 
This  section  provides  that  no  cause  of  ac- 
tion shall  arise  against  insurers,  the  Inspec- 
tion Bureau,  the  Industry  Placement  Facllt- 
tv    the   Joint   Underwriting   Association,   or 
t"helr  agents  or  employees,  or  any  officer  or 
employee   ol   the  District  of   Columbia,   for 
any  statements  made  In  good  faith  by  them 
concerning  the  insurability  of  property.  Re- 
ports and  communications  with  respect  to 
individual  properties  are  not  to  be  available 
for  public  inspection. 

section  9.  Annual  report  by  association 
This  section  requires  the  Joint  Underwrit- 
ing Association  to  file  an  annual  report  with 
the  Commissioner  containing  information 
with  respect  to  its  transactions,  condition, 
operations  and  aSalrs  during  the  preceding 
year  and  such  other  information  in  such 
form  as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe.  The 
Commissioner  may  also  require  the  Associa- 
tion to  furnish  him  with  such  informa- 
tion from  time  to  time  as  he  may  require 
to  evaluate  the  scope,  operation  and  experi- 
ence of  the  Association. 

Section  10.  Appeals 
Subsection   (a)   permits  any  applicant  for 
insurance  to  any  affected  Insurer  ninety  days 
to  appeal  to  the  Commissioner  any  ruling, 
action  or  decision  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Iii- 
spectlon  Bureau.  Industry  Placement  Facili- 
ty or  Joint  Underwriting  Association. 
".Subsection  (ta)   provides  that  all  final  or- 
ders or  decisions  of  the  Commissioner  made 
pursuant  to  the  act  are  reviewable  by   the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 
Section   11.  Reimbursement   of  National 

Insurance    Development    Corporation 
This  section  authorizes  the  Commissioner 
to  assess  each  Insurance  company  authorized 
to  do  business  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
provide  a   fund  sufficient   to  reimburse   the 
N^ational    Insurance    Development    Corpora- 
tion in  the  manner  sot  forth  in  section  1223 
I'll    (1)   of  the  National  Insurance  Develop- 
ment  corporation   Act   of   1968.  The   a.^^- 
ment  would  be  based  on  «»«  P.^«P°;"^'°"  .'"^^ 
nremlums  written  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia bv  each  such  company  bears  to  aggre- 
gate   premiums    written    in    the    District    of 
Columbia  during  the  preceding  y^^"l«"  ''"f^ 
of    insurance    reinsured    by    the   Corporat  on 
during  the  current  year  whether  or  not  the 
particular    company    was    "-einsured    by    the 
corporation.  Such  fund  could  be  added  tr.  or 
created  by  appropriations. 

Secticm   12.  Delegation 
Thl=  section  authorizes  the  Commissioner 
to  delegate  any  or  all  of  the  functions  vested 
in  him  by  the  act. 

Section    13.  Appropriations 
This  section  authorizes  appropriations  of 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 

section  14  Judicial  Review 
This  section  would  amend  section  11-742 
lai  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to 
make  all  final  orders  and  decisions  o  the 
Commls-sioner  under  the  act  ^eviewab^  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

AND  RESOLUTION 
Mr  CANNON.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
California  FMr.  KvchelI  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution  'S^,R*s^,j3' 
to  amend  rule  XX\'  of  the  Standing  Rules 

°^The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  MtJNDTl.  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen],  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan] 
t)e  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
'  S.  3483  >  to  protect  the  freedom  of  choice 
of  Federal  employees  in  employee-man- 
agement relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  CIVIL 
DEFENSE  ACT  OF  1950— AMEND- 
MENT 

.\MENDMENT    NO.    832 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  the  bill  ^H.R.  15004 1  to  further 
amend  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended,  to  extend  the  expira- 
tion date  of  certain  authorities  there- 
under, and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed.   . 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL.  1969— AMEND- 
MENTS 

.\MENDMENTS    MOS.    833    AND    834 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submitted 
two  amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him,  to  the  bill  'H.R.  16913 1 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

.\MENDMENT    NO.     837 

Mr.  HART  (for  himself.  Mr.  Muskie, 
Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio>  proposed 
an  amendment  to  House  bill  16913,  supra, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


NOTICES  OF  MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENTS  TO  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  AGRICULTURE  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.   1969 

.\MENDMENT   NO.    835 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submitted 
the  following  notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  i^Titing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  i4i  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
16913)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  .^grtcultvu-e  itnd  related  .iger- 
cies  for  the  ftscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969. 
.and  for  other  purposes,  the  following  amend- 
ment, namely:  On  page  38.  between  lines  17 
and  18.  insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  510.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  after  January  1.  1969.  no  pro- 
ducer shall  be  eligible  for  payments  under 
any  program  or  programs  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  any  amount 
In  excess  of  510.000  for  any  one  year.  The 
foregoing  limitation  shall  include  the  dollar 
value  I  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture»  of  any  payment-in-kind  made  to 
a  producer,  but  shall  not  include  the  amount 
of  any  price  support  loan  made  to  a  pro- 
ducer." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  also  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 


proposed  by  him.  to  House  bill  16913, 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969. 
and  for  other  purix>ses.  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 
'For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice. ' 

AMENDMENT    NO.    836 

Mr.  HOLLAND  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing; 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL.  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  Is  my  Intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rtile  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (HR  16913) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  .\grlculture  and  related  iigencles  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  following  amendment, 
namely:  Page  19.  line  12,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: ••:  Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  $2,500.- 
000  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
for  the  payment  of  obligations  incurred  un- 
der the  appropriation  for  similar  purposes 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year". 

Mr.  HOLLAND  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  House  bill  16913.  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

'For  text  of  amendment  referred  to. 
see  the  foregoing  notice. ) 


rency,  5300  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC.  20510,  telephone  225- 
3921. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  .-^ND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 

The  Secretary-  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  28.  1968.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lution : 

S.  126.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pedro  An- 
toiuo  Julio  Sanchez: 

8.  233.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chester  E. 
Etavls; 

S.  1040.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy; 

S.  1052  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas  S. 
Cvetan,  U.S.  Air  Force    (retired); 

S.  2409.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Josiah  K.  Lilly:  and 

S.J.  Res.  168.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  temporary  funding  of  the  emergency 
credit  revolving  fund. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
EAST-WEST  TRADE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
4,  1968,  at  10  a.m..  in  room  5302.  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  the  International 
Finance  Subcommittee  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  will  commence 
hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  169. 
which  is  a  joint  resolution  that  would 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Export  Control  Act  regulations  and 
the  Export-Import  Bank  financing  re- 
strictions be  modified  to  promote  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States  by  per- 
mitting an  increase  in  trade  in  peaceful 
goods  between  the  United  States  and  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 

As  previously  announced,  the  hearings 
will  continue  on  Jime  13,  June  27.  July 
17,  and  July  24.  Persons  wLsiiing  to  tes- 
tify or  submit  statements  in  connection 
with  this  resolution  should  contact  Mr. 
Hugh  H.  Smith.  Jr.,  assistant  counsel. 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 


THE  NEED  TO   ABOLISH   BUREAU- 
CRATIC TYRANNY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  moie 
than  8  months  ago,  the  Senate  voted 
approval  of  proposed  legislation  reported 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, described  as  a  "bill  of  rights"  for 
Government  employees.  The  vote  was  79 
to  4.  indicating  this  Chamber's  em- 
phatic indorsement  of  new  regulations 
designed  to  terminate  political  pressure.s 
and  prj'ing  into  the  religious  beliefs,  .sex- 
ual attitudes,  and  private  finances  of  Fed- 
eral workers.  The  system,  arousing  wide- 
spread indignation,  has  been  compared 
to  the  "big  brother"  government  envi- 
sioned in  George  Orwell's  "1984." 

For  some  reason,  the  measure  has  been 
bottled  up  in  a  subcommittee  in  the  other 
body,  and  its  chances  of  passage  at  this 
session  now  appear  dim.  Meanwhile,  the 
need  for  reforms  in  bureaucratic  tyranny 
continues  evident.  In  a  series  of  three 
colimins  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the 
tribulations  of  a  constituent.  Mr.  Charle.s 
P.  Olson  of  Morris.  111.,  have  been  de- 
scribed. They  provide  graphic  evidence, 
as  the  writer  suggests,  that  Otto  P. 
Otepka.  the  celebrated  target  of  a  5-year 
campaign  of  harassment  by  the  State  De- 
partment, is  not  the  only  victim  of  Fed- 
eral oppression. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  three 
columns  written  by  Willard  Edwards, 
columnist  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Capitol  Views 
(By  Willard  Edwards) 

Washington.  May  20. — If  it  were  not  for 
other  revelations  about  such  victims  oi  fed- 
eral tyranny  as  Otto  F.  Otepka  and  his  asso- 
ciates, the  story  of  Charles  F.  Olson  would 
be  regarded  as  incredible  in  this  land  of  free- 
dom. 

It  Is  in  some  respects  more  tragic  than  the 
Otepka  account,  because  a  cruel  weapon  was 
employed  in  Olson's  case,  leaving  a  stigma 
which  will  always  haunt  him. 

Olson.  47.  an  American  citizen  peacefully 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  until  he 
ran  afoul  of  bureaucratic  arrogance,  came 
here  last  week,  seeking  relief  from  a  cam- 
paign of  harassment  by  the  government 
which  employs  him. 

For  three  days,  he  told  his  story  to  all 
who  would  listen  and  enlisted  the  interest  of 
two  powerful  senators,  Everett  M.  Dirksen 
|R..  111.]   and  Sam  J.  Ervin  Jr.   |  D..  N.C.|. 

Then  he  returned  to  his  home  at  1341 'j 
Liberty  st..  Morris.  111.,  daring  to  be  hopeful 
of  justice  in  the  future, 

Olson  talked  to  Otepka.  the  state  depart- 
ment .'iecurlty  chief  who  is  still  waging  a 
fight  for  vindication  after  five  years  oi  fed- 
eral persecution.  The  two  men  found  much 
in  common.  They  both  got  into  trouble  be- 
cause they  offended  their  superiors  in  the 
government  by  refusing  to  close  their  eyes 
to  wrongdoing. 

Both  were  fired  from  their  Jobs,  both  won 
reinstatement  v.-hen  the  charges  were  proved 
false.  But  bureaucratic  vengeance  continues 
to  pursue  them, 

OLSON    QUESTIONED    DEFENSE    CONTRACTS 

Otepka  dared  to  expose  conditions  in  the 
state   department    which   protected  security 
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risk  Olson  touched  an  equally  sensitive 
nerve  in  the  defense  department  where  he 
was  employed  His  questioning  of  defense 
contracts  infuriated  superiors  who  were 
nervous  about  congressional  probes  of  w^aste. 
inefficiency  and  potential  fraud  in  the  Pen- 
tagon's inulti-billion  dollar  spending  pro- 
grams 

The  two  men  are  alike  in  mildness  of 
manner,  keen  intelligence,  and  a  fierce  pa- 
triotism which  inspires  them  to  fight  back 
.igainst  the  overwhelming  force.=  of  "big 
brother"  government.  Both  recoil  from  the 
thought  of  being  cla.sslfied  as  martyrs  but 
are  willing  to  take  the  chance  of  being 
crushed    m    a    battle    against    injustice. 

Olson  is  an  electronics  engineer,  a  grade 
12  IS12.250  a  year  |  employee  of  the  United 
States  army's  ammunition  procurement  and 
supply  agency  in  Joliet.  111. 

Until  he  took  this  post  in  March.  1965. 
111.-;  life  had  been  comparatively  placid.  He 
liad  previously  been  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment for  five  years  in  tlie  50's  as  a  main- 
tenance engineer  on  an  atomic  warhead 
project,  receiving  a  top  secret  security  clear- 
ance and  the  highest  ratings.  He  worked  in 
private  industry  for  five  years  before  return- 
ing to  federal  employ.  The  documented  rec- 
ord cf  his  professional  career  reveals  him  as 
::  trusted  and  respected  figure,  highly  com- 
mended by  every  employer  for  whom  he 
worked. 

His  new  duties  consisted  of  inspection 
trips  around  the  country,  evaluating  muni- 
iions  contracts  together  with  a  team  of  other 
experts.  He  was  extremely  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  these  contracts  were  for  supplies 
to  equip  young  Americans  fighting  in  Viet 
Nam  As  a  youth,  he  had  served  overseas  in 
World  War  II  as  a  medical  corpsman.  For 
liiree  years,  i.e  had  cared  lor  wounded  men 
and  seen  iheni  die.  He  wanted  no  waste  of 
t.ixpayers'  dollars  or  costly  delays  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  government  contracts, 

PROPOSES    PLAN    TO    h,'\VE    52.50,000 

On  his  first  trip.  Olson  pointed  out  how 
a  $250,000  saving  could  be  accomplished  on 
a  contract.  On  another  tour,  he  made  rec- 
ommendations designed  to  speed  up  the 
manufacture  of  weapons.  The  record  shows 
that  the  coiitractors  in  these  cases  acknowl- 
edged the  soundne.ss  of  his  suggestions,  but 
Olson  found  himself  quickly  in  trouble  with 
ills  bureaucratic  superior."; 

He  was  advised  to  approve  contracts  with- 
rait  scrutinizing  them  too  closely.  He  was 
only  increasing  paper-work,  reflecting  upon 
the  efficiency  of  higher-nps.  and  getting  a 
reputation  as  a  "trouble-maker." 

Olson  refused  to  "go  along."  He  continued 
to  note  defects.  After  a  series  of  warnings. 
he  was  suddenly,  in  November,  1966.  dis- 
missed on  charges  of  being  absent  without 
leave. 

With  the  aid  of  his  pastor,  the  Rev  David 
Zimmerman  of  St.  Thomas  Episcopal  church, 
Olson  secured  legal  aid  and  fought  the  dis- 
missal. He  and  his  family,  a  wife  and  three 
sons,  endured  the  loss  of  his  income  for  six 
months.  Then,  at  a  hearing  in  Chicago,  he 
proved  his  contention  that  the  charges  were 
without  basis.  He  was  ordered  reinstated  by 
the  Civil  Senice  commission  with  full  back 
pay  and  Washington  rejected  the  agency's 
appeal  against  this  ruling. 

It  should  have  been  a  moment  of  triumph. 
But  the  government  now  promptly  wielded 
Its  most  dreaded  instrument  to  punish  re- 
fractory employes — a  charge  of  mental  in- 
stability. That  story  will  be  explored  In  a 
succeeding  column. 

Capitol  Views 
I  By  Willard  Edwards) 
Washington.   May  22. — For  a  brief,  com- 
forting period.   Charles  F.   Olson  of  Morris. 
111.,  believed  that  an  ordinary  American  citi- 
zen, with  Justice  on  his  side,  could  prevail 


over  the  awesome  forces  of  the  government 
bureaucracy.   Disillusionment    came   quickly. 

.\s  described  in  a  preceding  column,  Olson 
won  his  fight  m  May,  1967.  for  reinstate- 
ment to  his  post  as  electronics  engineer  in 
the  army's  iunmunltlon  procurement  and 
supply  agency  in  Joliet.  111. 

The  charges  against  him  had  been  offi- 
cially branded  as  without  basis  by  the  Civil 
Service  commi.s.sion.  They  had  been  leveled 
by  angry  superiors  who  resented  his  refusal 
to  close  his  eyes  to  defects  in  defense  con- 
tracts providing  materials  for  the  tri)0{>s  in 
Viet  Nam.  The  word  from  the  Pentagon, 
alarmed  by  congressional  exposure  of  waste. 
inefficiency,  .md  fraud,  was  to  get  rid  of 
this  underling  ;is  a  "non-conformist  and 
disruptive  Influence" 

Olson.  47.  collected  .six  months  back  pay 
and  paid  oIT  debts  incurred  during  his  legal 
battle  for  vindication.  On  his  first  day  back 
at  work,  he  lound  that  he  had  not  been  for- 
given. A  fellow  worker  told  him.  "We  got  rid 
of  you  once  and  we'll  do  it  again." 

Instead  of  being  returned  to  his  engineer- 
ing duties,  he  wa.s  assigned  to  a  clerical  job. 
filing    meaningless    papers.    Other   employes 
were  hostile  or  afraid  to  speak  to  him. 
pattern  of   vengeance  is  familiar 

The  pattern  if  vengeance  was  familiar.  He 
was  isolated  and  given  demeaning  duties  Just 
as  Otto  F.  Otepka  and  his  associates.  In  a 
more  celebrated  Ciise.  were  penalized  by  the 
st.at*  department  for  refusing  lo  remain 
silent  about  wrongdoing. 

The  defense  department,  in  Olson's  case, 
now  decided  to  use  the  weapwn  of  reprisal 
most  dreaded  by  government  employees.  It 
i.rrtered  Olson  hist  January  to  submit  to  a 
psychiatric  examination. 

In  his  entire  career,  up  t.o  this  point,  no 
question  had  ever  been  raised  about  Olson's 
mental  fitness.  He  had  served  for  three  years 
in  militan,'  service  in  World  War  II  and  later, 
as  an  engineer  on  a  top-secret  atomic  project 
where  every  employe  was  rigidly  examined. 
In  private  Industry,  he  had  been  subject.ed 
to  exhaustive  psychological  testing,  receiving 
superior  ratings. 

He  was  surprised  when  the  psychiatrist 
dismissed  him  after  a  half-hour  of  question- 
ing Such  examinations  are  usually  lengthy 
and  aeuuled.  Promptly,  the  verdict  came 
thru:  Olson  was  a  "chronic  paranoid,"'  an 
all-embracing  term  covering  delusions  of 
grandeur  or  of  persecution,  indicated  by  sus- 
picion or  distrust  of  others. 

.'Vppnsed  of  this  rush  Job.  Chairman  Sam 
Ervin  Jr.  |D.,  NC],  of  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee on  constitutional  rights,  on  April  2 
wrote  Chairman  John  W  Macy  Jr.  of  the 
Civil  Service  commission; 

"The  speed  with  which  Mr.  Olson's  agency 
att<>mpted  to  obtain  a  psychiatric  disability 
retirement  after  the  Civil  Service  commission 
restored  him  to  his  position,  suggests  the 
commission  inspectors  might  look  into  the 
management  problems  in  this  office." 

response  seems  to   admit  doubt 

The  commlsslon"s  response  on  April  9 
seemed  to  admit  doubt  of  its  own  psychla- 
trist"s  report.  After  reviewing  the  medical 
findings,  Olson  was  advised,  it  had  been  sug- 
gested that  another  psychiatrist  look  him 
over  "'so  that  no  injustice  should  be  done." 

Olson,  on  the  advice  of  counsel,  refused  to 
submit  t.o  another  examination.  He  came  to 
Washington  seeking  aid  from  Congress,  the 
court  of  Last  appeal  for  fugitives  from  gov- 
ernment oppression.  Sen.  Dirksen  [R.  111,!, 
after  studnng  a  full  report  on  the  case, 
joined  Ervin  in  Interceding  for  Olson. 

Why  has  Olson,  like  Otepka.  fought  against 
seemingly  hopeless  odds?  His  wife.  Ruth.  In 
an  eloquent  letter,  remarked  that  ""It  takes 
a  certain  type  of  courage  to  endure  this  type 
of  purushment."' 

"The  good  Lord  made  me  what  I  am  and 
I  can't  sit  down  and  take  it  quietly."  said 
Olson.   "I've   got   to  fight  what  I  regard  as 


injustice  because  there  are  too  many  others 
being  treated  similarly." 

The  files  of  the  Ervin  subcommittee  con- 
firm that  Olson's  treatment  Is  typical  of  the 
harassment  given  scores  of  government  em- 
ployes who  dare  to  speak  up  against  waste  or 
corruption  around  them.  This  is  a  subject 
requiring  another  column. 

Capitol  Views 
(By  Willard  Edwards) 

Washincto.n.  May  24 — How  many  govern- 
ment employes — witnesses  to  malleasance  In 
their  offices — have  been  irlghtened  into  si- 
lence by  the  threat  of  a  mental  disability 
discharge? 

Congressional  investigators  estimate  that 
the  number  is  large — perhaps  in  the  hun- 
dreds or  thousands.  They  c.ui  document 
scores  of  cases  in  which  the  pattern  of  in- 
timidation has  been  similar  to  the  experience 
of  Charles  F  Olson  of  Morris.  111. 

Olson's  haras.sment  has  been  detailed  In 
two  preceding  columns  As  an  electronics  en- 
gineer in  tlie  army's  ammunition  procure- 
ment and  supply  agency  In  Joliet.  Ill  .  he  in- 
curred Hie  wrath  of  his  superiors  by  ques- 
tioning defense  contracts  He  was  first  fired, 
reinstated  with  back  pay  when  he  proved  the 
dismissal  unwarranted,  then  was  slapped 
with  a  mental  disability  finding  on  the  basis 
of  a  superficial  examination.  With  the  aid  of 
Congress,  he  hopes  to  erase  this  stigma. 

He  has  many  companions  in  distress.  The 
files  of  the  Senate  subcommittee  on  constitu- 
tional rights,  headed  by  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin 
Jr.  iD..  N.C.I,  disclcsed  two  typical  examples: 
An  air  force  scientist,  with  an  lmpec."able 
reputation,  refused  to  sign  a  report  atte.stlng 
to  the  accuracy  of  a  military  scientific  proj- 
ect He  protested  that  he  would  be  doing  a 
disservice  to  his  country 

discharged  for  mental  disability 
Retaliation  was  swift.  When  he  remained 
firm,  he  was  torced  to  submit  to  examination 
by  a  psychiatrist  who  promptly  recommended 
his  discharge  on  grounds  of  mental  disabil- 
ity. The  scientist  withdrew  all  his  savings, 
came  to  Washington  a  year  ago.  and  has  been 
battling  for  justice  ever  since.  The  psychia- 
trist, called  upon  to  justify  his  findings 
.igainst  t'.ie  scientist,  could  only  argue  that 
he  had  found  him  "hard  to  get  along  with." 
To  this  date  however,  his  diagnosis  has  not 
been  changed 

Tlie  second  case  Involved  a  woman  t;ix  ex- 
aminer with  the  internal  revenue  service  who 
affronted  her  superiors  by  making  "too  many 
complaints"  about  office  procedures.  On  the 
basis  of  a  one-hour  Interview,  a  public  health 
service  psychiatrist  declared  her  mentally 
unfit. 

.She  fought  this  finding  in  court  and  was 
declared  the  victim  of  a  hasty  and  unscientific 
examination.  But  the  agency  didn't  give  up 
It  moved  to  dismiss  her  on  grounds  of  "emo- 
tional instability"  and  made  this  firing  stick. 
The  woman  succeeded  only  In  avoiding  the 
permanent  brand  of  mental  instability  which 
the  agency  had  been  willing  to  Impose  to  get 
rid  of  her. 

The  subcommittee  has  been  flooded  with 
complaints,  outlining  similar  abuses  of  the 
"involuntary  retirement  by  reason  cf  mental 
disability  "  procedure.  Present  law  does  not 
permit  the  employe  a  hearing.  He  Is  at  the 
mercy  of  a  psychiatrist  who  is  first  briefed  by 
the  agency  and  who  almost  always  comes 
thru  with  a  finding  satisfactory  to  the  gov- 
erriment.  The  employe  can  appeal  but  It  Is 
a  long,  tedious,  and  costly  process. 

JOB   elsewhere   virtually   precluded 

Once  a  Federal  employe  Is  retired  on  a 
charge  of  mental  Incompetency,  of  course, 
employment  elsewhere  is  virtually  precluded 
Even  If  he  succeeds  in  having  the  finding  de- 
clared Invalid,  doubts  are  planted  in  the 
minds  of  his  neighbors  and  business  asso- 
ciates. It  Is  such  a  potent  form  of  blackmail 
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that  most  Individuals — threatened  with  It — 
hasten  to  assure  their  superiors  that  they 
will  stop  criticizing  and  ■conform." 

Only  the  few  like  Olson,  bolstered  by  an 
inner  faith  in  American  Justice  and  fair  play, 
dare  to  weather  the  publicity  involved  in  an 
open  airing  of  his  case,  knowing  the  dangers 
involved.  He  is  an  amiable  man.  kind  and 
patient,  intelligent,  a  good  husband  and  lov- 
ing father  who  has  seen  his  family  sutTer 
from  gossip.  His  Norwegian-Irish  ancestry 
also  has  given  him  the  stubborn  courage  and 
determination  to  fight  for  his  rlghta  against 
great  odds. 

The  Senate  acted  last  September  to  end 
the  system  of  intimidation  involved  in  the 
•involuntary  retirement"  procediue.  It  gave 
overwhelming  approval  79  to  4.  to  a  bill  of 
rights  for  federal  employes,  granting  them  a 
special  board  to  hear  their  complaints. 

Sent  to  the  House,  this  measure  has  been 
bottled  up  in  a  House  civil  service  subcom- 
mittee for  eight  months  Inquiry  today 
brought  vague  assurances  that  hearings  were 
planned  'sometime  in  the  future"  after  more 
important  bills  had  been  considered. 

Chairman  David  Henderson  iD..  N.C.)  was 
reported  under  administration  pressure  to  kill 
the  bill  at  this  session.  Big  brother  govern- 
ment, it  was  evident,  doesn't  want  to  lose  the 
privilege -of  cowing  employes  who  dare  to 
speak  out  when  they  see  something  wrong. 


VISIT  TO  THE   UNITED  STATES  BY 

PRIME   MINISTER   JOHN   GORTON 

OF  AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Southern  Cross  of  the  Australian  flag 
adorns  the  streets  of  our  Washington  as 
President  Johnson  in  the  name  of  the 
American  people  welcomes  from  "down 
under'  the  Prime  Minister.  Hon.  John 
Gorton,  representing  an  old  ally  who  is 
.>till  an  ally,  emphasizing  Australia's  se- 
curity ties  with  the  United  States 
through  the  ANZUS  Treaty. 

In  these  days  when  the  image  of  Amer- 
ica is  beint  unfairly  tarnished  at  home 
and  abroao.  it  is  refreshing  to  have  the 
views  of  ar  able  statesman  who  resents 
the  scant  thanks  we  have  received  for 
our  efforts  tor  world  peace  and  domestic 
tranquillity. 

I  will  let  the  thoughts  and  words  of 
these  two  great  leaders  speak  for  them- 
selves and  be  inscribed  as  a  part  of  our 
history  as  I  ask  unanimou-s  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  exchange 
of  remarks  between  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  and  Prime  Minister  John  Gor- 
ton of  Australia  in  their  White  House 
meeting  on  Monday.  May  27.  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Exchange  of  Remarks  Between  the  Presi- 
dent AND  Prime  Minister  John  Gorton  of 

.Australia.  May  27.  1968 

The  President.  Mr,  F>rime  Minister  and 
Mrs  Gorton.  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Rusk.  Dis- 
tinguished Guests.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen; 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  it  is  a  very  great 
pleasure  for  Mrs  Johnson  and  I  to  welcome 
you  and  your  most  charming  wife  to  our 
country. 

■We  ha\e  very  little  to  oEfer  in  the  way  cf 
surprises.  Mrs.  Gorton  Is  a  native  of  New 
England.  We  have  some  New  England 
weather  for  her  this  morning.  But  she  al- 
ready knows  all  of  our  secrets  anyway.  Even 
if  she  did  not.  you.  yourself.  Mr  Prime  Min- 
ister, are  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia — 
and  the  Australians  and  the  Americans  have 
so  much  m  common  that  we  seem  to  under- 
stand each  other  almost  on  sight  anyway. 


Our  people  have  been  molded  by  the  same 
forces.  Both  of  our  continents  are  vast.  Both 
of  our  histories  are  young.  Both  of  our  gov- 
ernments are  free.  All  of  our  people  were 
drawn  from  many  lands.  We  both  enjoy  an 
abundance  which,  for  most  of  the  world,  is 
yet  Just  a  dream. 

We  share  a  common  vision.  We  see  a  world 
where  might  does  not  make  right.  We  strive 
for  a  world  where  nations  can  live  together 
in  peace  and  freedom  under  the  rule  of  law. 

We  have  been  fighting  for  this  dream  for  a 
long  time  now.  Twenty-five  years  ago  we 
fought  side  by  side  from  the  Middle  E^st  to 
the  South  Pacific.  Today  we  are  fighting  side 
by  side  In  the  rice  fields  in  Vietnam 

I  do  not  know  how  close  we  may  be  to  suc- 
cess In  our  common — and  our  historic — cause 

But  I  do  know  that  you.  Mr  Prime  Minister. 
come  here  at  a  moment  of  very  historic  im- 
portance Our  American  aim  is  now.  as  it  has 
been  from  the  beginning,  to  achieve  peace 
with  honor,  a  peace  which  will  permit  the 
people  of  Asia  and  the  South  Pacific  to  work 
out  their  own  destiny  in  their  own  way.  We 
have  never  sought  anything  else,  and  we  will 
not  accept  anything  else. 

I  believe  that  .Australia  shares  that  aim, 
and  I  look  forward  with  a  great  deal  of  antici- 
pation to  our  conversations  about  this — and 
about  many  other  common  concerns. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  you  and  your  country- 
men are  always  welcome  in  Washington.  I 
think  you  will  soon  find  that  although  you 
are  half  a  world  away  from  Australia,  you  are 
still  very  much  at  home.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Prime  Minister  Gorton.  Mr.  President.  Mrs. 
Johnson.  Secretary  Rusk  and  Mrs.  Rusk,  dis- 
tinguished guests: 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  all 
.Australians,  for  the  honor  which,  through 
me.  you  do  my  country. 

We  value  this  the  more  since  it  comes  from 
a  power  which  is  not  only  great,  but  which, 
since  the  end  of  the  last  world  war.  has  as- 
sumed all  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of 
being  great 

You  helped  reconstruct  Europe  In  large 
measure,  you  financed  the  constructive  work 
of  the  United  Nations.  You  have  withovit  stint 
given  blood  and  treasure  to  protect  small  na- 
tions from  subjugation  by  force  or  by  threat. 
And  you  seek  to  raise  the  living  standards  of 
people  In  every  corner  of  the  world. 

For  this  your  country  has  received  scant 
thanks — yet  at  one  time,  through  sole  pos- 
session of  atomic  power,  you  could  have  im- 
posed your  will  upon  the  •world — and  did  not 
You  could  have  chosen  to  conquer,  but  chose 
to  set  free.  You  could  have  looked  inward, 
but  instead  you  choose  to  look  out. 

If  the  United  Nations  has  not  brought  that 
end  to  war  which  its  founder  sought,  if  the 
world  Is  still  torn  by  strife  as  it  is.  that  Is 
the  fault  of  others,  not  of  yours. 

You  have  assumed,  sir,  as  I  said,  many 
burdens,  and  today  one  dominates  our  minds. 

Even  as  we  stand  here,  our  men  fight  in 
Vietnam  together,  as  they  fought  in  other 
wars,  to  protect  small  nations  from  overthrow 
by  force  of  governiments  elected  by  the  people. 
Even  as  we  stand  here,  diplomats  in  Paris 
seek  to  discover  whether  there  is  hope  of 
ending  that  fighting  and  securing  a  peace — 
Just,  lasting  and  honorable — giving  to  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  a  chance  them- 
selves to  choose  their  future  path  without 
fear  or  threat. 

You,  Mr.  President,  bore  the  lonely  weight 
of  decision  to  continue  to  resist  force  with 
force.  You.  Mr.  President,  by  your  recent 
gesture,  brought  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
talk.  You.  Mr.  President,  relinquished  chance 
of  further  office  to  give  those  talks  such 
chance  of  success  as  they  may  have.  And  for 
that  we  admire  and  salute  you. 

It  is  that  struggle  which  engrosses  us 
today,  but  when  it  is  decided,  that  solution 
will  be  one  step  only  in  the  solution  of  other 
problems  to  which  men  and  nations  are  born. 


which  have  arisen  in  the  past,  which  exist 
now.  and  which  will  arise  In  the  future  in  a 
world  in  transition. 

So  the  Revolutionary  War  decided  whether 
America  would  or  would  not  be  Independent 
The  War  Between  the  States  decided  whether 
the  Union  would  continue  or  fragment.  The 
Second  World  War  decided  whether  the  world 
would  be  subject  to  Fascist  tyranny. 

Just  as  those  decisions  engros.sed  the  heart,- 
and  consciences  of  those  then  living,  and 
decided  a  particular  matter  but  did  not  pro- 
vide solutions  for  future  conflict  or  for  prot;- 
ress.  so  will  the  outcome  of  the  war  In  Vui- 
nam  decide  that  matter — but  not  those 
questions  for  decision  arising  in  the  years 
ahead.  As  Australians  see  it.  those  problems, 
although  worldwide,  are  likely  to  be  most 
acute  in  Asia. 

We  see  there  an  area  which  needs  an  eco- 
nomic and  technical  base  such  as  Europe 
already  has  We  see  there  an  area  where  de- 
velopment and  progress  are  essential  If  the 
peoples  of  those  divergent  nations  are  to 
support  and  defend  something  dynamic  and 
developing — not   something   stagnant. 

We  see  there  an  area  crying  for  technical 
skills,  a  more  e.xperienced  administration,  a 
more  equitable  sharing  of  an  Increasing  in- 
come— and  we  see  there  an  area  subject  above 
all.  to  the  threat  of  subversion,  terrorism, 
and  aggression. 

In  some  way.  sir.  because  of  internal  di- 
vision, parts  of  Asia  are  reminiscent  of  the 
Balkans  before  World  War  I — and  In  some 
ways  they  may  pose  the  same  dangers,  dan- 
gers aggravated  by  the  eagerness  of  agitators 
to  exploit  divisions. 

Perhaps.  Mr  President,  though  I  don't 
think  so.  we  Australians  see  this  out  of 
perspective — because  it  is  here  that  we.  con- 
tiguous to  .Asia — part  of  the  South  East 
Asian  region — live  and  breathe  and  have 
our  present  and  our  future.  It  is  here  that 
we  feel  that  we  can  best  contribute  to  sta- 
bility and  to  progress  and  to  preserving  its 
political  freedom  which  seeks  economic  free- 
dom as  its  concomitant.  It  Is  here  that  we 
can  play  our  part.  But  we  cannot  effectlvelv 
play  It  alone. 

.As  for  ourselves — we  are  not  a  great  power, 
though  we  are  destined  so  to  be. 

In  our  Nation  are  new  frontiers  and 
boundless  opportunities  for  those  who  will 
risk  in  order  to  win:  for  those  who  will  work 
in  order  to  build:  for  those  who  will  endure 
initial  hardship  to  gain  distant  goals. 

We  shall  grow  in  numbers  and  in  indus- 
trial power,  and  further  develop  the  use 
of  our  natural  resources,  and  in  growing. 
Mr.  President,  will  grapple  with  existing 
problems  and  prepare  for  those  which  wait 
in  the   corridors  of   the  future. 

But  for  the  present,  we.  who  for  two  cen- 
turies were  shielded  by  the  British  Navy. 
have  as  our  major  shield  the  ANZUS  Pact. 
and  behind  that,  and  becasue  of  that,  we  can 
fne  sooner  grow  to  that  stature  we  shall 
reach,  we  shall  the  sooner  reach  a  position 
to  repulse  any  attack  the  future  may  hold 
from  any  quarter,  imd  by  any  means.  We 
can  the  sooner  grow  in  capacity  lo  offer 
more  economic  ,ind  technical  assistance  to 
the  Governments  and  peoples  of  our  region. 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  do  not  now  play 
our  part  in  defense,  as  we  do  in  aid.  or  in 
seeking  to  foster  trade  which  may  oe  more 
important  than  aid. 

But  I  do  mean  that  because  of  your  as- 
sistance, because  of  the  ANZUS  Treaty  and 
what  it  implies,  we  can  divert  to  building  a 
future  strength,  resources  which  wovild  other- 
wise be  now  diverted  to  defense,  to  tiie  fu- 
ture detriment  of  defense,  and  to  the  future 
diminution  of  our  ability  to  render  as  much 
help  in  the  region  as  we  would  wish. 

This  Is  to  us  the  virtue  of  the  ANZUS 
Pact.  And  allied  to  it  is  the  sure  knowledge 
that  you — while  providing  that  shield — rec- 
ognize that  behind  It  we,  as  we  build  our 
country,  are  free  to  make  and  will  make  our 
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own    foreign    policy    decisions    subject    only 
to  our  Treaty  obligations. 

Sir.  I  have  not  been  here  before  in  my 
present  office,  yet  I  feel  I  come  not  as  a 
stranger. 

On  too  many  fields  of  battle  we  have  stood 
logether  fighting  for  the  concept  of  freedom. 
fighting  against  aggression  On  loo  many 
iiccaslons  we  have  cooperated  in  the  eco- 
nomic plans  to  help  the  worlds  under- 
privileged advance  their  standards  of  living. 

There  is  too  much  common  heritage  of  a 
system  under  which  Government  Is  chosen 
by  a  majority,  dismissed  by  a  majority,  pro- 
tect minority  right»s.  yet  refuse  to  be  coerced 
by  organized  minority  demonstrations.  There 
are  too  many  bonds  for  any  Australian 
Prime  Minister  ever  to  feel  that  here  he  is 
a  stranger. 

And  so  as  In  the  past,  so  may  it  be  in  the 
future.  Looking  down  the  vista  of  the  years. 
I  hope  that  you  in  your  greatness  now.  and 
we  in  our  present  strength  and  our  great 
ness  to  come,  will  toaether  give  protection, 
stability,  advancement,  encouragement,  will 
help  to  faster,  along  with  and  depending  on 
the  people  who  live  in  that  region — a  new- 
world  In  Asia  to  redress  the  balance  of  the 
old. 

If  this  can  be  done,  if  we  can  do  this 
together  successfully,  the  price  to  be  now  paid 
will,  in  the  future,  be  thought  by  humanity 
small. 


CRIME  AND  THE  MARCH  ON 
WASHINGTON 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  the  followinc  news 
stories: 

A  Washington  Evening  Star  story  of 
May  27,  1968,  titled  "Abernathy  and 
Aides  Confer  as  Rain  Again  Swamps 
Camp": 

A  news  story  which  appeared  in  the 
Evening  Star  of  today  titled  "City  of 
Poor  Battens  Down  Under  Deluge" : 

A  story  appearing  in  today's  Evening 
Star  titled  "Motel  Ousts  Militant  Seek- 
ing Abernathy": 

An  article  by  Paul  W.  Valentine,  which 
appeared  in  today's  Wa.shington  Post, 
titled  "Rift  Mended:  Poor  Stage  New 
Protest":  and 

An  article  by  Robert  G.  Kaiser,  which 
appeared  in  today's  Washington  Po.st, 
titled  "District  Will  Seek  1.000  More 
Police." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

May  27.  1968 1 
Abernathy  and  Aides  Confer  as  Rain  Again 
Swamps  Camp 
More  rain,  buttre.ssed  by  cold  winds,  was 
again  turning  Resurrection  City  into  a 
muddy  encampment  today,  but  officials  of 
the  Poor  People's  Campaign  Indicated  there 
probably  would  be  no  evacuation. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy.  leader 
of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference, visited  the  campsite  on  Tlie  Mall 
e,\ily  yesterday  for  an  eemergency  meetmz 
with  top  sUifT  members. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Young,  a  top  SCLC  aide, 
said  afterward  "We  tried  to  evacuate  before 
and  no  one  wanted  to  go.  The  rain  Is  a  way 
of  testing  if  we  are  really  for  real."  He  said 
that  those  who  wish  to  seek  shelter  else- 
where would  be  free  to  do  so.  however. 

Even  as  the  campaigners — some  2.200  to 
2.400  in  the  camp — were  reclaiming  their  city 
from  the  mud  yesterday  after  two  sunny 
days,  the  Weather  Bureau  predicted  perhaps 


as    much    as    an    inch    of    rain    today    and 
tomorrow . 

The  mercury  plummeted  from  a  midnight 
reading  of  68  degrees  to  a  chilly  55  around 
dawn.  A  cold  wind,  up  ui  25  miles  an  hour, 
kept  most  of  the  campers  In  their  plywood 
shelters  until  mldmornlng  and  the  streets 
again  were  becoming  a  mucky  bog. 

ACTIVITIES   TO    CONTINUE 

Despite  the  weather,  SCLC  officials  said 
they  would  continue  their  activity  today, 
sending  a  100-nian  delegation  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  tor  a  ••visitation"  and  a 
second,  smaller  siroup  to  .seek  an  appoint- 
ment with  Rep  Wilbur  Mills,  D-Ark.,  who 
was  the  Uirget  of  a  protest  last  week  against 
welfare  amendments  which  the  marchers 
contend  are  unfair  to  tlie  poor. 

Abernathy  yesterday  said  he  hopes  this 
week  to  get  nonviolent  activities  Into  "full 
swing." 

A  new  problem  surfaced  today  when  the 
leader  ol  a  group  of  Spanish-Americans 
engaged  in  an  angry  shouting  session  wllli  an 
SCLC  official  at  Resurrection  City. 

Reles  Loiiez  TIJerina,  a  militant  New  Mexi- 
can land-reform  leader,  said  his  group  of 
.some  400  Spanish-speaking  campaigners  may 
refuse  to  move  into  the  campsite  until  SCLC 
agrees  to  push  their  land  claims. 

TIJerina  and  group,  which  has  been  stay- 
ing at  the  private  Hawthorne  School.  6tJi 
and  I  Streets  SW,  paid  their  respects  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Democratic  Sen.  Dennis 
Chavez  of  New  Mexico  in  a  visit  t.^  his  statue 
in  the  Capitol  this  morning  accomp'-uiied  by 
his  son.  Dennis  Chavez.  Jr. 

They  Uien  went  to  Resurrection  City.  At  an 
Impromptu  news  conference  Just  outside  the 
gate  TIJerina  said.  ■  po<:iT  whites  are  pushed 
down,  pushed  out.  discriminated  against  and 
humillated^^  during  the  campaign. 

Rudolph  Thompson,  who  said  he  was 
■■political  administrator"  for  the  camp, 
pushed  into  the  group  and  shouted.  "I  want 
to  clarify  this.  I'm  here  to  deny  whatever  this 
man  says." 

After  a  brief  exchange,  TIJerina  walked 
awav  and  said  he  and  his  group  might  refuse 
to  move  to  the  camp.  Abernathy  later  went 
to  the  school  to  talk  to  the  dissidents. 


STRATEGY     SESSION 

Young  later  said  the  steering  committee 
would  meet  later  this  week  with  groups  par- 
ticipating to  hear  their  views  on  strategy. 
He  said.  Td  be  the  first  to  say  that  we  will 
have  some  Interethnlc"  tensions. 

Among  those  attending  the  emergency 
session  to  see  •'what  to  do  about  all  this." 
-Abernathy  said,  pointing  to  the  mud.  was 
Bertram  Harding,  acting  chief  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opporttinity.  the  federal  anti- 
poverty  agency. 

As  the  ram  continued  to  fall,  a  large  un- 
covered collection  of  donated  clothing  and 
shoes  on  makeshlU  tables  was  becoming 
soaked. 

In  regard  to  new  demonstrations,  .Aber- 
nathy, speaking  on  ABC's  "Issues  and  An- 
swers," said  yesterday : 

■Now  civil  disobedience,  of  course,  would 
come  as  a  last  result.  It  may  be  that  we  will 
have  to  resort  to  civil  disobedience.  We  cer- 
tainly hope  that  this  will  not  become  neces- 
s.iry  at  all." 

TR-AFFIC    TIED    VP 

The  successor  to  the  slain  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  also  warned  that  '•!  think 
there  are  those  who  are  standing  Idly  by. 
wa.iting  on  the  side,  hoping  that  the  Congress 
will  fall"  to  act  on  SCLC  demands  for  anti- 
poverty  action.  "And  if  the  Congress  should 
fail.  I  think  that  they  wnll  seize  this  as  an 
opportunity  and  as  a  moment  to  really  move 
forward. 

"That's  the  reason  why  I  believe  that 
.America  must  not  let  the  Congress  fall,"  he 
declared. 

An  SCLC  aide,  the  Rev.  James  Bevel,  ye.";- 
terday  told  campaigners,  "We  Jtist  may  sit 


In  on  Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvUle  L. 
Freeman  until  we  persuade  him  to  go  with 
us  to  Congress. •• 

A  delegation  of  SCLC  officials  met  last 
week  with  Freeman,  the  same  day  that  saw 
16  arrests  In  the  first  confrontation  between 
campaigners  and  police.  Freeman  agreed  to 
start  food  programs  for  the  poor  in  a  num- 
ber of  !ow-lncome  counties  In  advance  of  a 
previously  indicated  July  1  date.  Various 
SCLC  officials,  however,  have  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction, arguing  that  more  must  be 
done. 

At  a  brief  press  conference  at  the  camp, 
the  Rev  Jesse  Jackson  said  groups  would 
return  lo  the  Agriculture  and  HEW  Depart- 
ment today  and  "probably  to  Mills'  office" 
He  said.  "We  will  probably  escalate  in  terms 
of  the  si7*  of  our  demonstrations  and  the 
frequency  of  our  demonstrations.  We  will 
probably  start  simultaneous  demonstrations 
and  night  demonstrations." 

CONSTRUCTION    CONTINUES 

As  Abernathy  and  TIJerina  met  today,  it 
was  unclear  whether  the  400  persons  Irom 
the  Western  contingent,  who  have  been  stay- 
ing In  a  number  of  Montgomery  County 
churches,  would  move  to  Resurrection  City 
in  the  near  future. 

Construction  of  .sections  of  the  shelters 
was  continuing  at  Xaverlan  College  In  Sil- 
ver Spring.  The  federal  permit  to  SCLC  stip- 
ulates that  only  3.000  may  occupy  the  camp- 
site. Several  SCLC  leaders  said  yesterday  it 
probably  would  not  be  necessary  to  expand 
the  city  to  other  areas,  as  they  have  reiter- 
ated they  would  do  If  necessary. 

House  Minority  Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford  of 
Michigan  charged  yesterday  tiiat  the  possi- 
bility of  violence  mounts  the  longer  the 
campaigners  remain  here. 

'I  hope  that  they  cunduct  themselves  in 
the  Image  and  philosophy  of  Martin  Luther 
King  .  .  .  Once  they've  carried  out  their  ob- 
jective, I  trust  they  will  not  linger  in  Wash- 
ington too  long,  because  there  is  danger  of 
violence  that  would  be  harmful  over-all." 
Ford  said. 

A  second  day  of  warm  sunshine  continued 
t  >  dry  up  the  muck  and  pools  of  water  along 
the  main  streets  of  Resurrection  City  yes- 
terday, and  the  camp  was  thrown  open  to 
sightseers.  Boardwalks  were  Ui  place  along 
some  of  the  main  lanes. 

For  several  hours  during  the  afternoon, 
neatly  dressed  Washingtonians  and  subur- 
banites, with  their  cameras  and  children, 
strolled  by.  often  stopping  to  talk  with  the 
residents. 

The  hammering  of  builders,  constructing 
more  A-frame,  plywood  liomes  blended  with 
the  strumming  of  guitars  and  the  steady 
stream  of  announcements  over  the  camp's 
loudspeaker  system. 

The  acrid  smell  of  trash  burning  in  steel 
barrels  seemed  to  have  little  effect  on  the 
carefree  Sunday  activity  at  the  15-acre  West 
Potomac  Park  site. 


ABERNATHY    RETURNS 

Returning  from  Louisville.  Ky..  where  he 
had  preached  a  sermon  in  the  Rev.  A.  D. 
Williams  King's  church.  Abernathy  sixjke 
last  night  at  tlie  New  York  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church 

In  a  subdued,  carefully  worded  address, 
Abernathy  said  the  poor  could  not  go  back 
to  the  cities  and  farms  as  failures  because 
•'croups  of  people  that  are  frustrated  and 
confused"  will  say  "you  rannot  deal  with 
America  nonvlolently." 

Abernathy  argued  that  "it  is  suicidal  lor 
this  nation  or  any  nation  to  develop  a  peo- 
ple who  feel  they  have  no  stake  m  the  na- 
tion .  .  .  they  will  rise  up  someday,  though 
they  destroy  themselves  In  the  process  .  .  ." 

As  to  the  tent  city,  he  said  It  Is  in  "much 
finer  shape."  and  that  morale  Is  "much 
higher." 

"Now  that  our  energies  are  being  directed 
toward  the  people  we  came  here  to  see  (Con- 
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gress).  we  are  releasing  Internal  pressures." 

he  said.  _       , 

In  another  church  talk  last  night.  Bevel, 
made  an  emotional  appeal  ior  support  for 
the  campaign  at  the  Bethlehem  Baptist 
Church  in  Anacostta.  It  was  billed  as  a  nmss 
rallv  but  the  church  was  half  empty. 

Bevel  told  his  audience  of  about  120  that 
•■If  we  don't  bring  about  a  civilized  revolu- 
tion   there's  going  to  be  a  mess,  '  and  added: 

■You  Negroes,  vou  white  folks,  you  can 
sit  and  let  Carmichael  and  these  jitterbugs 
create  violence— we've  got  to  become  work- 
ers, we've  got  to  keep  that  shanty  town 
working.  " 

In  New  York  vesterday,  about  2.000  per- 
sons attended  a  Central  Park  rally  in  sup- 
port of  a  proposed  march  on  Washington 
bv  poor  Puerto  Ricans  June  8 

•Among  the  poor  people  of  the  country, 
we  the  Puerto  Ricans.  are  some  of  the  poor- 
est ■■  said  Joseph  Monserrat.  director  of  the 
migration  division  of  Puerto  Rico's  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  who  is  national  coordinator 
o;  the  profKjsed  march. 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.i    Evening  Star. 

May    28.    19681 
CrrY  OF  POOR  Battens  Down  Under  Deluge- 
No  Ev/iCtTATioN  Set:    -Concerned  "  District 
OF  Columbia  Cites  Health  Peril 
An  inch  and  a  half  of  cold,  driving  rain 
finished  the  Job  of  turning  Resurrection  City 
into  .t  desolate  waste  of  mud  nnd  water  to- 
day,  and   the   spirits   of   many   residents   re- 
portedly  were  sagging  under   the   onslaught 
of  the  weather. 

Top  ofBclals  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  were  huddling  early 
this  morning  and  the  Rev  Ralph  David 
\bernathv  was  to  inspect  the  campsite  on 
The  Mall"  as  the  Weather  Bureau  predicted 
another  quarter-inch  of  rain  today. 

Dr.  Murray  Grant,  director  of  the  District 
Health  Department,  said  the  situation  at  the 
camp  was  "no  good."  Grant  said.  "It's  really 
up  to  them  iSCLCi."  but  said  he  would  ad- 
vise "at  least  temporarily  evacuating"  the 
camp  if  the  situation  warrants.  He  has  not 
made  a  formal  recommendation  yet,  he  said. 

CHANCE   OF    infection 

••We  all  have  a  concern  that  it's  damp  and 
cold  down  there  and  the  shelters  they  have 
are  not  particularly  adequate.  There's  a 
chance,  of  course,  of  virus  infection."  Grant 
said.  The  SCLC  leaders  "can  see  the  situation 
themselves."  he  added. 

.\i  a  late  press  conference  yesterday. 
Abernathv  said  there  were  no  plans  for  evac- 
uation because  the  residents  don't  want 
to  go. 

But  as  the  steady  downpour  continued 
through  the  night,  one  campaign  marshal 
said.    ■This  ram  has  nearly  wiped  us  out.  " 

.\s  half  an  inch  of  rain  late  last  week 
swamped  the  campsite  at  the  foot  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial.  SCLC  leaders  first  called 
for  a  temporary  evacuation  and  then  quali- 
fied this.  Estimates  of  those  -A'ho  temporarily 
left  varied  from  100  to  400.  They  returned 
as  two  sunny  weekend  days  began  drying  up 
the  sump. 

Some  residents  left  last  night  for  shelter 
in  area  churches  but  ngures  were  not 
available. 

RUT  averted 

Compounding  problems  for  the  hard- 
pressed  campaign  leaders  was  a  flareup  from 
the  400  Mexican-.\merlcan  campaigners  that 
Abernathy  and  other  top  staff  members  ap- 
parently averted  after  a  quickly  called  con- 
ference with  the  group's  leader,  Reies  Lopez 
■njerina,  the  volatile  New  Mexican  land- 
reform  leader. 

Tljerina  and  his  group  early  yesterday 
leveled  charges  of  discrimination  against  the 
non-Negro  members  of  the  campaign  and 
charged    that   SCLC    had   subordinated    the 


Southwestern     contingent's    complaints    In 
SCLC  strategy. 

Tljerina.  who  is  awaiting  trial  in  con- 
nection with  an  armed  raid  on  a  New  Mexi- 
can County  courthouse,  claims  that  millions 
of  acres  of  land  belong  to  poor  Spanish- 
speaking  persons  through  centuries-old  land 
grants. 

Tljerina  and  an  SCLC  official  engaged  in 
a  heated  shouting  match  when  the  South- 
western leader  visited  the  camp,  and  Tlje- 
rina returned  to  the  private  Hawthorne 
School.  6th  and  I  Streets  SW.  where  his 
contingent  has  been  staying. 

.'Vbernathy  quickly  drove  to  the  school 
and  met  with  Tljerina  and  his  aides  Aber- 
nathy later  said  SCLC  would  address  itself 
to  the  problems  of  hunger  'not  just  in  the 
black  community  but  in  all  the  communi- 
ties" and  said  that  the  campaign  leader- 
ship would  decide  on  the  land  question  at 
a  steering  committee  meeting  tomorrow. 

partial  understanding 
Tijerina  said  some  of  the  problems  that 
had  cropped  up  between  his  delegation  and 
the  SCLC  leaders  was  because  this  was  the 
first  time  that  black  people  have  ever  united 
in  a  cause  with  Spanish-speaking  Americans. 
The  two  said  they  had  reached  a  'partial 
understanding"  and  Tljerina  said  his  follow- 
ers ■were  anxious  to  move  in"  to  Resurrec- 
tion City,  and  said.  "We  will  move  in  as 
soon    as    possible    in    the    near    future." 

Another  rift  threatened  last  night  when 
about  20  bla<:k  militants  Invaded  the  Pitts 
Motor  Hotel.  14th  and  Belmont  Streets  NW. 
which  SCLC  officials  have  been  using  .is  a 
headquarters. 

SCLC  officials  insisted  the  group  was  not 
from  Resurrection  City 

Despite  the  rain  that  was  swamping  the 
campsite.  Poor  People's  Campaigners  mount- 
ed two  demonstrations  yesterday — one.  at 
the  Connecticut  Avenue  residence  of  Rep. 
Wilbur  Mills,  D-Ark..  continuing  through 
the  night  with  a  corporal's  guard  of  shiver- 
ing demonstrators 

.'ibout  160  residents,  led  by  the  Rev  Jesse 
Jackson,  •city  manager"  of  the  camp,  drove 
to  the  Agriculture  Department  and  were 
met  outside  the  locked  doors  by  an  assistant 
secretary. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  been  a 
prime  target,  as  SCLC  officials  contend  that 
too  little  Is  being  done  in  supplying  food  tc 
the  poor. 

After  being  allowed  inside  the  building 
finaUv  and  huddling  in  a  first-floor  meeting 
room.  Jackson  led  his  contingent  to  lunch 
in  the  departmental  cafeteria. 

Jackson  asked  for  the  bill  to  be  totaled 
on  one  check.  It  came  to  $292.66  and.  with- 
out paying.  Jackson  and  the  Rev.  James 
Bevel  led  their  followers  out  of  the  build- 
ing. 

"We  figure  it  this  way,"  Jackson  said.  "The 
.\grlculture  Department  owes  us  for  all  those 
food  programs  that  have  never  been  down 
-South.  We  owe  them  this  much  for  lunch. 
We'll  Just  have  to  balance  it  out  and  see." 
Jackson  added.  "Besides,  we're  planning  to 
come  back  tomorrow  ( today )  and  have  lunch 
again.  .  .  " 

Jackson  and  the  Rev.  James  Bevel  con- 
ferred briefly  before  the  lunch  with  a  number 
of  Agriculture  offlcAis  on  various  food-for- 
the-poor  programs. 

In  early  evening,  about  60  residents  of 
Resurrection  City  piled  on  a  rickety  bus  and 
drove  to  Mills'  apartment  house  at  Con- 
necticut Avenue  and  Woodley  Road,  where 
they  set  up  a  chanting,  singing  protest. 

.Mills,  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  has  also  been  a  prime 
target  of  the  campaign  because  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  law  last  year 
that  campaigners  contend  are  unfair  to  those 
on  welfare. 

In  the  rain  outside  the  apartment  house, 
one  of  the  SCLC  officials  said,    "We're  going 


to  keep  bugging  him  until  we  get  some 
action"  This  was  the  second  protest  at  Mills' 
residence. 

The  first  arrest  of  the  campaign  came  last 
week  when  some  300  protesters  descended  on 
the  Longworth  Building,  where  Mills  has  his 
office. 

Shortly  after  midnight,  the  protesters  had 
dwindled  to  20  persons  who  continued  tu 
chant  and  sing  as  they  circled  on  the  side- 
walk in  front  of  the  building. 

Police,  under  Asst,  Chief  Jerry  V.  Wilson. 
maintained  a  watch  and  there  were  no  Inci- 
dents. Periodically,  some  of  the  marchers 
were  invited  inside  of  what  ixslice  said  wa.s 
a  neighborhood  house  for  coffee. 

By  morning,  18  pickets — working  In  sodden 
shifts  of  six — continued  the  protest.  Mills 
police  said,  was  in  the  building  throughout 
the  night. 

At  one  point  during  the  demonstration 
Wil.>ioii  warned  the  campaigners  they  would 
be  arrested  if  they  blocked  the  sidewalk 

Through  the  early  evening,  residents  of  the 
apartment  house  watched  and  listened  to 
the  shouts  of  "Soul  Power.  Sock  it  to  Me.  Soul 
Power."  and  "We  Want  Mills" — some  in  bitter 
disapproval  and  .some  in  .ipparent  appro- 
bation 

.\bernathy  today  was  scheduled  to  meet 
with  the  iid  hoc  committee  of  senators  and 
House  members  formed  last  week  to  provide 
a  liaison  with  the  SCLC's  campaign 

So  swampy  had  the  campsite  become  1.i.-;t 
night,  that  an  ambulance  with  flashing  red 
lights — called  for  what  doctors  said  was  li 
•  routine  surgical  problem" — drove  toward 
the  medical  \an  on  the  camp  periphery  and 
the  right  rear  end  of  the  \ehlcle  disappeared 
In  a  huge  pothole  of  mud, 

A  District  fire  department  ambulance 
picked  up  the  sick  person,  A  crane  came  and 
took  the  other  ambulance  away. 

During  the  night,  the  big  double-domed 
dining  tent  collapsed,  about  half  of  it  lylne 
on  the  ground.  One  report  was  that  a  guy 
rope  had  been  cut.  Camp  residents  grimly 
said  they  v^-ould  get  it  back  up. 

I  From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Evening  Star. 

May  28.   1968] 
Motel  Ousts  Militants  Seeking  Abernathy 
I  By  Paul  Hathaway ) 

About  20  black  militants  were  ejected  from 
the  Pitts  Motor  Hotel  last  night  after  maknis 
a  fruitless  attempt  to  meet  with  the  B.er 
Ralph  David  Abernathy.  leader  of  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign. 

For  20  minutes,  the  group  roamed  tiie 
lobby  and  the  second  floor  of  the  motel  at 
15th"  and  Belmont  Sts,  NW.,  demanding  a 
meeting  with  Abernathy.  but  he  was  in 
Huntington,  L.I..  for  a  speaking  engagement. 
The  militants  then  burst  in  on  a  meeting  of 
executive  staff  members  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  in  the  mis- 
taken belief  Abernathy  was  there. 

They  left  after  Cornelius  Pitts,  owner  of 
the  motel,  threatened  to  have  them  arrested. 
police  cars  arrive 

Three  police  cars  arrived  on  the  scene 
shortly  after  the  group  stormed  out  to  the 
rain-swept  street. 

"You  tell  Abernathy  if  he  doesn't  come 
down  (to  the  campsite)  to  talk  with  us  in  the 
mud,"  a  youth  shouted,  "he's  going  to  have 
to  deal  with  us." 

There  were  varying  reports  on  the  Identity 
of  the  group.  One  witness  said  it  was  a  group 
called  the  Memphis  Invaders  from  Resurrec- 
tion City.  But  the  Rev.  Andrew  Young,  ex- 
ecutive •vice  president  of  SCLC,  and  the  Rev. 
Albei-t  Sampson  insisted  that  the  group  was 
from  outside  Resurrection  City. 

Young  explained  the  incident  this  way: 

"For  some  reason,  they  resent  the  fact  that 
we  have  our  headquarters  here  in  the  motel. 
They  think  we  should  have  It  down  there.  If 
I.  for  one  minute,  felt  It  woxild  do  the  move- 
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ment  anv  good  to  have  it  there.  I  would 
change  it.  I  don't  believe  it  would.  .  .  .  But 
what  I  reeret  most  is  all  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  plight  of  poor  people  in  this 
country,   nothing  at  all." 

WHITES    are    blamed 

Sampson  later  charged  that  the  group  had 
been  paid  by  whites  to  disrupt  the  campaign. 
■These  are  the  people  who  would  like  to 
see  poor  people  fall  in  Washington,"  said 
Sampson.  "They  want  to  see  black  people 
lighting  each  other," 

'it  wa.s  the  fiery  Sampson  who  clashed  with 
the  militants  In  the  lobby  of  the  motel 
■If  we  can't  see  Abernathy,  v.e're  going  to 
ee  somebodv  and  we're  going  to  see  them  to- 
night,"    said     a     broad-shouldered,     6-foot, 
.•\frican-dresaed  youth. 

■Get  out  of  this  motel."  said  the  pint-sized 
Sampson  staring  up  at  the  youth.  "This  is 
private  property.  This  is  this  man's  hotel 
(pointing  to  Pitts)  and  you  have  no  right  to 
be  here." 

When  another  youth  cursed  at  WiUlsm 
Moyer,  the  white  assistant  director  of  the 
campaign.  Sampson  catitioned  Moyer;  "Don't 
react  to  that.  man.  Don't  react.  We're  here  to 
liplp  poor  people,  not  tend  to  Negroes  col- 
lecting their  neuroses." 

Three  uniformed  policemen  and  two  plain- 
c;othe.=men  remained  on  Kuard  in  the  lobby 
for  the  rest  of  the  night  at  Pitts'  request. 

Later,  SCLC  leaders  summoned  six  mar- 
shals from  Resurrection  City  to  stand  guard 
iit  the  hotel. 

There  were  reports  that  the  group  that 
invaded  the  motel,  was  disturbed  over  the 
fact  that  there  had  been  no  attempt  by 
SCLC  leaders  to  evacuate  residents  from  the 
muddy  West  Potomac  Park  site. 

DRIVE    TO    CAMPSITE 

After  the  Incident.  Young  and  Sampson 
rode  to  the  campsite  to  talk  with  residents  to 
determine  if  anyone  wanted  to  move  out, 

•■We  rode  up  and  down  the  site  with  a 
;,.r,dspeaker  asking  if  anyone  wanted  to 
::,ove."  said  Young.  '■Not  one  person  came 
i.'.rward." 

sources  close  to  SCLC  said  that  black  mill- 
•,;nts  from  outside  the  poor  people's  site  were 
bent  on  creatine  a  series  of  incidents  at  the 
!-.otel,  to  embarrass  SCLC  and  the  campaign. 

They  cited  another  incident  last  night  in 
which"  a  group  of  militants  refused  to  pay  a 
i.-)0  bill  in  the  downstairs  Red  Carpet  Lounge 
of  the  motel,  where  most  SCLC  officials  are 
staying.  The  group  later  backed  down  and 
paid  the  bill  after  Pitts  again  called  the 
police. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  May  28. 
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Rift  Mended;  Poor  Stage  New  Protests 

( By  Paul  W.  Valentine  i 
The  first  public  rupture  in  the  leadership 
of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  developed 
venerday  "^x-hen  Spanish-American  militant 
Rpies  Tijerina  accused  Negro  coordinators 
ri  '-■xchiding  non-Negroes  from  the  Cam- 
paiL'n's  decision-making  processes. 

The  split  was  quickly  repaired  after  the 
Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy,  campaign 
:pader.  met  privately  with  "njerina.  and  the 
T-.V0  emerged  embracing  and  assured  news- 
men that  nny  problems  they  might  have 
.■:re  not  insurmotmtable. 

The  developments  occurred  during  a  day 
.'.;■  heavv  rain  and  chilling  wind  that  left  the 
Ci'.nipnign's  Re.surrection  City  a  forlorn 
c;uafn-nire.  Despite  the  weather,  about  160 
C:impaigners  went  to  the  Agriculture  Dc- 
■.;artment  where  they  broke  into  small  groups 
!  nd  visited  offices  to  seek  information  about 
food  surplus  programs. 

The   outburst   by   Tljerina   underscores   a 

Irag-developing    but    quiet    disenchantment 

;;mong  many  of  the  non-Negro  residents  at 

Resurrection  City,  the  plywood  and  plastic 
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encampment  near  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 
Most  of  the  2400  residents  are  Negroes,  and 
the  city's  activities  have  been  coordinated 
by  the  Negro-dominated  Southern  Christian 
Leadenship  Conference. 

Tijerina,  41,  llery  leader  of  a  band  of 
Spanish-speaking  Americans  seeking  return 
of  public  lands  in  New  Mexico  to  the  de- 
scendants of  Spanish-speaking  settlers,  ar- 
rived at  the  gat«s  to  Resurrection  City  early 
yesterday.  He  told  newsmen  his  Western 
caravan  of  350  Mexican-Americans,  Indians 
and  poor  whites  would  not  move  into  the 
encampment  until  Negro  leaders  agreed  to 
include  their  particular  demands  and  griev- 
ances in  the  general  program  of  the  Cam- 
paign. 

"fijerlna  engaged  In  a  brief  shouting  match 
•.■■ith  Rudolph  Tliompson,  SCLC  staff  worker, 
who  objected  to  Tljerina's  holding  the  press 
conference. 

Tljerina  and  a  small  group  of  supporters 
then  returned  to  the  Hawthorne  School,  at 
5th  and  I  Streets  sw..  where  the  Western 
caravan  is  temporarily  hoiused. 

Within  minutes,  Mr.  Abernathy  left  a  staff 
meeting  at  Resurrection  City  and  met  prl- 
vatelv  v.ith  Tijerina  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
Mr.  Abernathy  emerged  with  his  arms 
around  the  shoulders  of  Tljerina  and  Ru- 
dolph Gonzales,  a  Mexican-American  leader 
!rom  Denver,  Colo. 

■  Things  are  well  In  hand  here  for  my  Mex- 
ican-American brothers,"  Mr.  Abernathy  told 
newsmen. 

•We  are  having  minor  problems."  Tijerina 
■  •cknowledged.  •■.  ,  .  but  the  next  steering 
committee  meeting  will  Iron  out  the  Im- 
I)ortant  Lssues  relating  and  uniting  black 
people,  red  people  and  brown  people." 

He  referred  to  a  meeting  scheduled  for 
Wednesday  when  representatives  of  all  eth- 
nic groups  in  the  Campaign  will  discuss  de- 
tails of  their  demands  to  Congress  and  the 
e.Kecutive  branch  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Abernathy  said  the  only  thing  keep- 
ing the  Western  caravan  from  moving  Into 
Resurrection  City  now  Is  the  completion  of 
housing. 

Several  groups  of  poor  whites,  totaling  more 
than  100  people,  already  live  in  the  city.  They 
are  concentrated  in  one  section  of  the  en- 
campment and  tend  to  keep  to  themselves. 

Guy  Carawan,  white  folic  singer  and  folk- 
lure  collector,  said  several  whites  have  left 
the  city  because  of  harassment  by  the 
Negroes,  and  many  of  those  remaining  feel 
they  have  no  voice  in  shaping  policies  and 
activities  of  the  Campaign. 

Although  SCLC  talks  abcut  developing 
grass-roots  leadership,  he  said.  It  has  essen- 
tially controlled  the  entire  life  of  Resurrec- 
tion" City  with  its  own  closely  knit  director- 
ate of  Negro  ministers,  such  as  the  Revs. 
.\ndrew  Young.  James  Bevel,  Bernard  Lafay- 
ette and  Jesse  Jackson. 

.Asked  about  Tljerina's  complaints  of  dis- 
crimination and  humiliation.  Mr.  Young 
said.  'Nobodv's  had  an  equal  voice  here  yet 
because  we  haven't  had  a  chance  to  set  up 
a  democratic  process." 

Ke  said  SCLC  has  been  preoccupied  with 
getting  the  city  built  and  coping  with  emer- 
gency situations  created  by  the  heavy  rains. 
Residents  wallowed  in  a  new  sea  of  mud 
vesterday. 

When  Mr.  Abernathy  emerged  from  the 
private  meeting  with  Tijerina,  he  said  that 
hunger  and  lack  of  Jobs  continue  to  be  the 
chief  issues  of  all  poor  people,  but  he  added 
that  the  Campaign  will  also  push  specifically 
for  what  he  called  the  '•land  question"  and 
■  huntine  and  fishing  rights"— an  apparent 
reference  to  Tljerina's  land  reform  demands 
in  New  Mexico. 

.\t  an  afternoon  press  conference.  Mr.  Aber- 
nathv announced  that  plans  for  the  June  19 
mass  march  of  support  for  the  Campaign  here 
will  be  completed  Wednesday,  and  that  an 
ad  hoc  committee  cf  30  Senators  and  Con- 


gressmen who  are  helping  to  present  the  Cam- 
paign demands  to  Congress  will  visit  Resur- 
rection City  at  10  am.  today  and  meet  with 
Campaign  leaders. 

During  the  Campaigners'  visit  to  the  Agri- 
culture Department  yesterday,  the  group 
walked  out  on  a  $292.66  lunch  bill  In  the 
Department's  cafeteria. 

Mr.  Jackson,  leader  of  the  group,  asked 
that  the  bill  be  consolidated  In  a  single 
check.  When  it  was  presented,  he  said  It 
■\\ould  be  compared  with  what  "the  Govern- 
ment owes  to  the  poor  people  of  this  Nation" 
because  of  Its  failure  to  feed  them. 

•■Whoever  owes  the  other  will  pay,"  he  said. 
He  said  demonstrators  will  return  regularly 
to  the  Department  until  it  ■closes  the  gap 
Ijet.ween  .surplus  lood  and  starvation." 

On  Capitol  Hill,  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee,  which  has  before  It  a  bill  that 
would  force  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  to 
move  off  all  public  lands  west  cf  the  Ana- 
costla  River  In  Washington  by  the  June  16 
expiration  date  of  Its  present  permit,  met  be- 
hind closed  doors  with  police  and  business 
leaders  on  the  legislation. 

In  a  separate  development  after  Tllerlna'8 
accusations  against  SCLC.  Rep.  Bob  Wilson 
(R-Calif.)  .asked  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  to  investigate  whether  the  civil  rights 
cf  Mexican-Americans,  Indians,  and  Appa- 
lachian whites  are  being  violated  by  Resur- 
rection City  officials. 

.■^bout  100  Campaign  members  and  District 
mothers  on  welfare,  shadowed  by  more  than 
50  policemen,  marched  and  sang  for  an  hour 
In  the  rain  last  night  outside  the  apartment 
house  where  Rep.  Wilbur  H.  Mills  i  D-Ark.), 
chairman  of  the  House  Way.s  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, lives  at  2701  Connecticut  Ave.  nw. 

The  rain  soaked  demonstrators  were  in- 
vited inside  the  Woodley  House  next  door 
for  food  and  coffee  shortly  after  Deputy 
Police  Chief  Jerry  V.  Wilson  announced  there 
would  be  a  9  p.m.  curfew  on  their  singing. 

Most  of  the  group  returned  to  their  homes 
or  to  Resurrection  City  about  11  p  m.  but 
25  resumed  their  vigil  In  the  rain.  Members 
of  this  contingent  said  they  would  continue 
walking  outside  the  apartment  house  until 
Mills  emerged  this  morning. 

Mills  has  been  the  object  of  several  Cam- 
paign demonstrations  in  this  past  week.  The 
Campaigners  are  protesting  his  i)roposed 
budget  cuts  which  they  say  would  lull  hard- 
est on  poor  people. 

In  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  National  Council  of 
YMCAs  announced  It  Is  conducting  a  60- 
day  campaign  to  raise  at  least  $24,000  to  sup- 
port the  Poor  People's  Campaign. 

In  Philadelphia,  officials  of  Christ  Lutheran 
Church  said  a  man  identified  as  James  Wal- 
ton of  the  C.  M.  Grace  Foundation,  gave 
them  a  check  for  $132  574.86  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  Poor  People's  Campaign. 


I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  May  28. 
1968) 

District  Will  Seek  1.000  More  Police 
(By  Robert  G.  Kaiser) 

President  Johnson  revealed  yesterday  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  will  ask  for  1.000 
more  policemen — a  30  per  cent  increase. 

If  Congress  grants  the  request,  the  Police 
Department  would  be  authorized  to  maintain 
a  4.100-man  force,  giving  Washington  by  far 
the  largest  number  of  policemen  per  citizen 
of  any  city  In  the  Nation. 

The  President  stepped  Into  the  city's  crime 
problem  during  a  White  House  ceremony  at 
which  he  signed  legislation  raising  the  start- 
ing salary  of  a  policeman  here  to  S8.000  a 
year,  the  third  highest  in  the  country. 

The  bill  also  gives  firemen  the  same  pay 
scale  as  policemen.  It  gives  Washlngwn 
teachers  a  starting  salary  of  57,000  after 
July  1. 

Later  in  the  day  Mayor  Walter  E.  Washing- 
ton and  several  a'des  met  the  press  to  out- 
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line  their  plans  for  the  dramatic  Increase 
In  police  protection  here.  Deputy  Mayor 
Thomas  W.  Fletcher  said  he  hoped  to  have 
a  bill  ready  for  Congress    within  48  hours." 

City  offlcl&ls  expect  Congress  to  act  favor- 
ably on  their  request,  but  expect  some  diffi- 
culty on  the  question  of  financing  the  huge 
new  police  force.  Fletcher  said  yesterday  he 
hoped  that  the  Federal  payments  to  the  city 
will  be  Increased  to  cover  the  cost,  which 
he  estimated  would  be  more  than  $10  million 
a  year.  (Salaries  alone  for  1,000  new  men 
would  cost  at  least  $8  million,  i 

The  chances  of  congressional  approval 
would  appear  to  be  high,  since  so  many  Con- 
gressmen have  s[>oken  out  for  more  police 
protection  in  the  Capital. 

The  Mayor  said  he  hoped  to  have  money 
and  authorization  to  oegln  expanding  the 
force  July  1. 

The  decision  to  Increase  the  size  of  the 
Department  so  suddenly  followed  a  period  of 
increasing  criticism  of  police  protection  i:i 
the  city.  Many  small  merchants,  bus  drivers, 
taxi  drivers  and  others  have  complained  in 
recent  weeks  that  they  did  not  feel  safe  in 
Washington. 

Before  yesterday's  announcement,  city  of- 
ficials had  increased  patrols  in  high-crime 
neighborhoods  and  had  authorized  substan- 
tial overtime  that  had  the  effect  of  putting 
200  e.xtra  men  on  the  street.  Patrick  V.  Mur- 
phy, the  director  of  public  safety,  said  yes- 
terday that  the  Department  could  not  main- 
tain the  extra  protection  indefinitely  with- 
out more  men. 

Murphy  said  that  an  average  of  1500  of 
the  2954  men  on  the  force  yesterday  were 
reguliirlv  available  for  street  patrols.  If  he 
had  1000  more  men.  Murphy  said,  the  num- 
ber on  the  streets  every  day  could  rise  to  2400. 
In  other  words,  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  new 
men  would  walk  a  beat  or  ride  in  a  patrol 
car. 

Recruiting  1000  men  would  be  "a  stagger- 
ing job."  Murphy  acknowledged.  He  said  he 
hoped  the  new  ?8000  starting  salary  would 
help  overcome  the  Department's  recruiting 
cilfficulties  The  Department  was  146  men 
below  its  authorized  strength  of  3100  yester- 
day, lowest  number  of  vacancies  in  more 
than  four  years. 

Mayor  Washington  said  several  times  in 
several  different  ways  yesterday  that  crime 
Is  a  byproduct  of  other  'deep-rooted  prob- 
lems "  He  said  the  city  had  to  take  action 
on  many  fronts  to  eradicate  crime,  and  he 
announced  one  new  program  in  an  area  that 
he  said   was  most   important — employment. 

Five  private  f.rms,  Washington  announced, 
will  soon  establish  new  on-the-job  training 
programs  here  using  $2.5  iniUion  from  the 
Labor  Department  to  provide  "training  and 
job  opportunities  for  666  disadvantaged  resi- 
dents of  Washington." 

The  Mayor  mentioned  education  and 
■'health  services  in  the  neighborhoods'"  as 
services  that  could  reduce  crime.  And  he 
urged  area  businessmen  to  provide  summer 
jobs  for  the  city's  teen-agers. 

■We  must  continue  to  develop  programs 
that  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  crime  prob- 
lem. "  Washington  said. 

Murphy  said  he  would  have  to  assign  more 
men  to  his  recruiting  staff  and  to  the  De- 
partment's training  program  if  Congress  au- 
thori.'^es  the  1000  new  positions  "Temporary 
facilities"  for  training  might  have  to  be 
rented,  he  added. 

But  Murphy  expressed  confidence  that 
1000  men  could  be  trained  and  absorbed  into 
the  force  He  said  1500  men  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment in  one  day  when  he  was  a  top 
officer  there,  and  they  were  trained  and  put 
on  the  street  without  serious  delay  or  con- 
fusion. 

Crime  :n  the  Capital  was  becoming  a  na- 
tional Issue,  some  local  and  Administration 
officials  believed  Yesterday's  Issue  of  the  con- 
servative newspaper  Human  Events,  for  ex- 


ample, featured  a  front-page  story  under  the 
headline  "Crime  In  Washington:  A  National 
Disgrace."  The  article  predicts  that  the  city's 
crime  problem  would  be  exploited  by  the  Re- 
publican Party  In  the  coming  elections. 

Washington  was  not  the  only  city  to  de- 
cide that  more  policemen  were  needed  to 
combat  ever-increasing  crime  rates.  Mayor 
John  V.  Lindsay  of  New  York  announced 
Saturday  that  he  planned  to  add  3000  new 
patrolmen  to  his  29.000-man  force. 

According  to  the  DC.  Crime  Commission, 
Washington  already  had  the  highest  number 
of  policemen  per  citizen  In  the  country.  Last 
year  the  rate  was  almost  four  per  1000  citi- 
zens. 

Washington  already  spends  more  per  resi- 
dent than  any  other  city  In  the  Nation  for 
police  protection. 

President  Johnson  said  at  the  White  House 
yesterday  that  "the  police  in  Washington 
have  always  shown  the  face  of  responsi- 
bility In  an  hour  of  danger  and  crisis.  True, 
they  are  a  small  force,"  the  President  said, 
■'but  they  have  responded  magnificently." 

"I  have  made  no  secret  whatever  of  my 
hopes  for  this  great  and  beautiful  city,"  Mr. 
Johnson  continued.  "I  want  to  see  tills  com- 
munity the  pride  of  our  democracy — In  its 
schools,  in  Its  neighborhoods,  in  the  lives 
of  all  of  Us  people." 

The  cost  of  1000  more  policemen  will  be 
more  than  two  per  cent  of  the  city's  entire 
$500  million  budget.  Fletcher  suggested  yes- 
terday that  the  Federal  payment  to  the  city 
be  pegged  at  30  per  cent  of  local  tax  rev- 
enues. The  city  has  already  suggested  a  for- 
mula of  25  per  cent  of  tax  income.  The  ad- 
ditional five  per  cent  would  raise  $16  million, 
assuming  all  proposed  new  taxes  now  pend- 
ing In  Congress  are  approved.  This  would  cer- 
tainly be  enough  to  pay  for  1000  more  po- 
licemen, Fletcher  said. 

According  to  the  FBI.  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  had  the  sixth  highest 
crime  rate  of  the  12  largest  metropolitan 
areas  in  1966,  the  last  year  for  which  sta- 
tistics have  been  made  public.  Baltimore  and 
New  York  were  among  those  with  worse 
crime  rates.  Washington's  relative  position 
has  improved  since  1964.  when  it  was  fourth 
worst  in  the  country. 

The  pay  bill  signed  by  President  Johnson 
yesterday  will  give  retroactive  increases  to 
teachers,  policemen  and  firemen.  Rookie  po- 
licemen and  firemen,  now  make  $6700  a  year, 
win  receive  $7800  retroactive  to  last  Oct.  and 
S8000  after  July  1  Starting  teachers  who  now 
earn  $5840  with  a  rate  of  $6400  retroactive 
to  Oct.  1.  and  will  receive  $7000  after  July  1. 

The  on-the-job  training  programs  an- 
nounced by  Mayor  Washington  yesterday  will 
be  run  by  Allied  Builders  Union,  Inc.  Se- 
quentail  Computer  Corp ,  S.  J.  Industries. 
Manpower  Teaching  Service  and  Radiation 
Systems.  All  will  work  with  the  Washington 
Concentrated  Employment  System  to  recnUt 
trainees,  who  will  be  paid  $1.60  an  hour  while 
they  are  trained. 


A  REPLY  TO  "SPIES  ON  CAMPUS" 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  national 
magazine,  in  March,  published  an  article 
entitled  "Spies  on  Campus,"  written  by 
Frank  Donner.  The  article  is  a  typical 
diatribe  on  the  legitimate  activities  of 
Government  investigative  agencies  which 
one  comes  to  expect  from  fuzzy-thinking 
individuals  of  Donner's  ilk. 

Why  anyone  should  feel  that  a  college 
or  university  campus  should  be  a  haven 
for  criminals,  radicals,  traitors,  and  as- 
sorted subversives  I  cannot  understand. 
Yet  this  Is  exactly  what  Donner  seems 
to  propose.  He  would  make  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  open  to  any- 
one except  representatives  of  Investiga- 


tive agencies.  His  article  is  the  same  old 
pap  of  wanting  to  hide  all  manner  of 
evil  behind  the  cry  of  academic  freedom 

Pulitzer  Prize  winner  Edward  j 
Mowery,  in  two  recent  articles,  has  e.x- 
posed  something  of  Donner's  back- 
ground. The  facts  revealed  by  Mr.  Mow- 
ery clearly  show  that  Donner  is  but  an- 
other leftist  who  wants  to  pervert  our 
cherished  freedoms  to  his  own  selfi.sh 
purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Mowery's  two  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle,  Apr.  ?.8, 1968] 
Edward  J.  Mowery 

New  York. — Did  you  know  that  a  horren- 
dous Invasion  of  "political  privacy"  Is  under 
way  on  our  campuses?  That  legions  of  clean- 
cut,  patriotic  college  students  resent  the 
slimy,  on-campus  harangues  of  assorted 
Communist  lecturers  and  coop>erate  in  rout- 
ing out  the  oddballs?  That  city,  state  :.:id 
federal  experts  on  subversion  keep  running 
charts  on  the  Identity  and  activities  of  neo- 
phyte collegiate  Marxists? 

With  gallant  American  boys  dying  by  the 
hundreds  at  the  hands  of  'Vietnam  Commu- 
nists, most  of  us  would  salute  any  eilnrt 
to  rout  Red  worms  from  our  campuses.  Ea' 
not  a  fellow  named  Prank  Jorls  Donner  who 
uses  7,000  words  of  pap  In  a  national  mat;;.- 
zane  to  decry  "campus  spying"  by  the  I-BI 
and  "Red  Squads"  of  various  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

Donner's  mlxed-up,  cliche-peppered  tome 
Isn't  easy  to  read.  And  it  isn't  worth  'lo 
much  strain.  But  if  I  "dig"  his  feverish  tr.i- 
jectory.  he's  trying  to  prove  a  negatne. 
There's  no  Communist  nienace,  and  why  t.'v 
to  keep  tabs  on  radical  campus  agitators  v.  ho 
may  sow  pure  treason  to  adolescent  f.i- 
rollees? 

This,  Donner  says,  clashes  with  that  f  ;d 
bromide,  "academic  freedom"  and  emeraes 
as  "political"  surveillance.  Donner,  who  i.  is 
modeetly  described  himself  as  a  "constitu- 
tional lawyer,"  displays  a  curiosity  Inept 
knowledge  of  the  mandated  Internal  secu- 
rity mechanism  and  duties  of  those  who  en- 
force It. 

Donner  cries  In  his  soup  about  Infringe- 
ment of  "civil  liberties"  on  campus,  'he 
existence  of  "right-winger"  CIA  and  FBI  in- 
formers In  the  student  body,  and  the  "inor- 
dinate preoccupation"  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  with  the 
campus  scene. 

Etonner  shudders  at  the  cooperation  of  col- 
lege officials  with  authorities  seeking  to  pro- 
tect students  "from  being  duped  by  wUy 
Communists." 

With  true  Hawkshaw  instinct,  Donner  also 
reveals  that  universities  such  as  Ohio  State. 
Duke,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Texas.  Kansas  and 
Michigan  State  are  collaborating  with  -l.e 
FBI  In  keeping  tabs  on  campus  oddballs 
Happy  day!  But  Donner's  venom  targets  in  on 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  charged  with 
identifying  Individuals  working  against  their 
country's  best  Interests,  tagging  their  c'a- 
jectlves  and  nullifying  their  effectiveness 

The  PBI  offers  no  apologies  for  Its  zeal  m 
protecting  internal  security.  And  certainly. 
subversives  In  professorial  or  collegiate  garb 
are  no  less  deadly  than  grubby  Communists 
pursuing  their  intrigue  In  back  rooms. 

College  officials  cooperating  in  ridding  the 
collegiate  woodwork  of  radical  worms?  I's 
their  duty.  Americans  fighting  the  Reds  m 
Asia  also  have  a  stake  In  "academic  freedon-. 

Who  Is  Donner?  He's  a  Manhattan  lawyer. 
He  was  attached  to  the  National  Labor  Rel.i- 
tlons  Board  In  the  early  '40s,  served  as  a  top 
legal  aid  of  the  CIO  and  general  counsel  fcr 
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the  United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers  Union  after  Its  expulsion  from  the 
CIO  for  its  Communist  influences. 

The  idefunct)  Daily  Worker  duly  noted 
Donner's  affiliation  with  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild,  cited  by  two  congressional  com- 
mittees as  a  Communist  front — "the  fore- 
most legal  bulwark  of  tlie  Communist  Party." 
And  when  the  garrulous  Donner  was  ques- 
tioned bv  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  about  his  alleged  CP  activities  in 
•56  and  '59.  he  Invoked  the  "Fifth"  33  times 
at  one  sitting. 

Donner  isn't  Important.  But  "radlcaliza- 
lion"  of  America's  campuses  is  a  constant 
threat.  We  should  be  grateful  that  subversive 
iiunters  are  moving  in. 

I  From  the  New  York  Knickerbocker.  May  19. 

19681 
LETS  Expose  Campus  Reds  Now"— Hoover 
(  Note —Leaders  of  the  long  line  of  Red 
orators  on  U.S.  campuses  are  such  famed 
Communists  as  Herbert  Aptheker,  Dorothy 
Connellev,  Gus  Hall  and  Claude  Lightfoot. 
According  to  FBI  head  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  more 
of  tliem  appeared  in  New  York  than  In  any 
other  state.) 

J.    EDGAR    HOOVER    ASKS    .STUDENT    AID    TO    REJECT 
RED    PROPAGANDA 

(By  Edward  J.  Mowery) 
Did  you  know  that  horrendous  Invasion  of 
■political"  privacy  is  under  way  on  our 
campuses?  That  legions  of  clean-cut.  pa- 
triotic college  students  resent  the  slimy,  on- 
campus  harangues  of  a.s.sorted  Communist 
lecturers  and  cooperate  In  rooting  out  the 
oddballs?  That  city,  state  and  federal  experts 
on  subversion  keep  running-charts  on  the 
identity  and  activities  of  neophyte  collegiate 
Marxists? 

With  gallant  American  boys  dying  by  the 
hundreds  at  the  hands  of  Viet  Nam  Conamu- 
nists,  most  of  vis  would  salute  any  eitort  to 
rout  Red  worms  from  our  campuses.  But  not 
a  fellow  named  Frank  Joris  Donner,  who  uses 
7  COO  words  of  pap  in  a  national  magazine  to 
decry  "Campus  Spying"  by  The  FBI  and  "Red 
Squads"  of  various  law  enforcement  agencies. 
Sone  are  so  blind 
Donner's  mixed-up  cliche-peppered  tome 
isn't  easy  to  read.  And  it  isn't  worth  too 
much  strain.  But  if  I  "dig"  his  feverish  trajec- 
tory, he's  trying  to  prove  a  negative.  There's 
no  Communist  menace,  and  why  try  to  keep 
tabs  on  radical  campus  agitators  who  may 
sow  pure  treason  among  adolescent  enroUees? 
This,  Donner  says,  clashes  with  that  old 
bromide,  "Academic  Freedom  ",  and  emerges 
as  "political"  survelUancr.  Donner.  who  has 
modestly  described  himself  as  a  "constitu- 
tional lawyer",  displays  a  curiously  inept 
knowledge  of  the  mandated  Internal  security 
mechanism  and  duties  of  those  who  enforce 
it. 

Donner  cries  in  his  soup  about  Infringe- 
ment of  "civil  liberties"  on  campus,  the  ex- 
istence of  "rlght-'winged"  CIA  and  FBI  in- 
formers In  the  student  body,  and  the  "in- 
ordinate preoccupation"  of  the  House  Un- 
Amerlcaji  Activities  Committee  with  the 
campus  scene. 

The  CIA,  of  course,  ha*  no  internal  se- 
ciu-lty  Jtirlsdlctlon.  And  Donner  has  good 
reason  to  respect  the  antl-subverslon  thrusts 
of  the  House  committee. 

Donner  shudders  at  the  cooperation  of 
college  officials  with  Authorities  seeking  to 
protect  students  from  being  duped  by  wily 
Communists.  And  he  observes  gratuitously 
that,  as  a  group,  college  teachers  dominate 
the  New  Left  "intellectual  community."  also 
known  as  the  "bubblehead  factory." 

With  true  Hawkshaw  Instinct,  Donner  also 
reveals  that  universities  such  as  Ohio  State. 
Duke.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Texas,  Kansas  and 
Michigan  State  are  collaborating  with  the 
FBI  In  keeping  tabs  on  campus  oddballs. 
Happy  Day!  But  Donner's  venom  targets  In 


on  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  charged 
with  Identifying  Individuals  working  against 
their  country's  best  Interests,  tagging  their 
objectives  and  nullifying  their  effectiveness. 

The  FBI  otfers  no  apologies  for  its  zeal 
in  protecting  internal  security.  And.  cer- 
Uilnly,  subversives  in  professorial  or  collegiate 
garb  are  no  less  deadly  than  grubby  Com- 
munisus  pursuing  their  Intrigue  in  back 
rooms. 

College  officials  cooperating  in  ridding  the 
collegiate  woodwork  of  radical  worms?  It's 
their  duty.  Americans  fighting  the  Reds  In 
Asia  also  have  a  stake  In  "Academic  Free- 
dom." 

.4  fifth  amendment  3calot 

Who  Is  Donner?  He's  a  Manhattan  lawyer. 
He  was  attached  to  tlie  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  in  the  early  40'.s.  .served  as  a 
top  legal  aid  of  the  CIO  and  general  counsel 
for  the  United  Electrical  Radio  and  Machine 
Wiir'/cers  Union  after  its  expulsion  from  the 
CIO  for  its  communist  Influences. 

The  (defunct)  Dally  Worker  duly  noted 
Donner's  affiliation  with  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild,  cited  by  two  Congressional  com- 
mittees as  a  Communist  Front — -"The  fore- 
most legal  bulwark  of  the  Con-ununlst  Party." 
And  when  the  garrulous  Donner  v.-as  ques- 
tioned by  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  about  Ills  alleged  CP  activities, 
In  '56  and  '59,  he  Invoked  the  "Fifth"  33  times 
at  one  sitting. 

Donner  has  allegedly  denied  that  he  was 
ever  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party.  But 
he  helped  prepare  the  defense  of  Party  big- 
shots  at  New  Haven,  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh charged  with  violating  the  Smith  Act. 
And.  for  14  years,  he  has  authored  numer- 
ous articles  and  books  with  a  single  theme: 
Uncle  Sim's  eJforts  to  expose  Communism 
are  a  disguise  to  enforce  "political"  con- 
formity of  its  citizens. 

Equating  the  Marxist  conspiracy  with 
"politics"  Is  as  aged  as  the  walls  of  the 
Kremlin.  Donner  isn't  important.  But  ex- 
ploding "radicalization"  of  America's  cam- 
puses .'hould  be  of  vital  concern  to  every 
citizen. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  enjoys  the  burning 
hatred  of  the  Red  cabal,  senses  the  gravity 
of  the  Communist  campus  drive  to  subvert 
youth  and  Is  taking  every  precaution  to  dull 
Its  impact. 

•Suppose,"  the  FBI  chief  observed,  "that 
Communism  advertised  its  true  aim  like  this; 
•Wanted:  Young  People  To  Help  Bury  Amer- 
ica, No  Prior  Experience  Necessary.' 

"With  such  an  appeal,  Communism  would 
become  a  dusty,  cobweb-covered  doctrine 
untouched  by  young  Americans  steeped  in  a 
heritage  of  liberty  and  freedom.  But  the 
treachery  of  Communism  does  not  permit 
such  a  factual  recruiting  poster. 

'Young  people  in  record  numbers  are 
entering  college  classrooms  to  engage  in  one 
of  man's  most  noble  pursuits:  The  search 
for  truth  through  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge. In  America,  this  endeavor  is  as  honored 
as  the  freedoms  which  make  it  possible.  It 
is  an  undeniable  fact  that  under  Commu- 
nism these  freedoms  do  not  exist." 

Marxism.  Hoover  said,  stipulates  the 
warped  "truths"  its  adherents  must  embrace 
and  disseminates  its  "venomous"  lies  through 
any  and  all  media.  A  primary  avenue  of  ex- 
ploiting and  propagandizing  the  masses — the 
CP's  "central  dogmas" — is  the  American 
campus  where  front  groups  manipulate 
speaking  "invitations"  to  topflight  commu- 
nists. 

Prominent  among  such  front  groups. 
Hoover  explained,  are  the  W.E.B.  DuBols 
Clubs  of  America  (named  in  honor  of  a 
Communist  I.  As  for  the  noisy,  militant 
itroup  billed  as  Students  For  A  Democratic 
Society,  Hoover  said  Communists  are  "ac- 
tively "promoting  and  participating"  in  the 
organization,  which  claims  3.000  members 
in  100-plus  "chapters"  around  the  country. 


"Its  members."  the  official  continued,  "con- 
demn our  Involvement  In  Viet  Nam,  the 
American  way  of  life  and  our  established 
form  of  government." 

This  triple  advocacy  spells  a  minor  form 
of  anarchy.  The  coloration  of  Students  For 
A  Democratic  Society  continuously  .=eep8 
through  Its  "constitutional  liberty"  camou- 
flage. Hoover  recalled  that  20  of  100  partici- 
pants attending  the  group's  national  council 
meeting  In  '65  had  "past  or  present  affilia- 
tions with  the  CP  or  other  subversive 
orkjaiiizatlons." 

Communists  from  over  the  nation  joined 
the  organization's  march  on  Washington 
three  years  ago,  including  70  comrades  from 
New  ■york  City  alone.  Two  months  later. 
Hoover  declared,  among  delegates  to  the 
organization's  national  convention  i  near 
Kewadln.  Mich.)  were  spokesmen  from  vir- 
tually "every  subversive  group  In  the 
country." 

The  very  vocal  Reds 

Whether  It's  the  "New  Left"  or  the  "Old 
Leii",  the  FBI  director  said  grimly,  the  Com- 
munist emphasis  Is  on  wholesale  subversion 
of  youth.  Citing  the  rise  in  Communist 
Party  speakers  on  various  campuses.  Hoover 
noted  that  speakers  mouthing  the  Marxist 
line  at  student  assemblies  averaged  50  ap- 
pearances yearly  from  1961  to  1965.  In  tlie 
11)6.5-66  acadenUc  year,  the  total  zoomed 
to  69. 

Tlie  pitch  wasn't  static. 

•They  hi*  hard  at  the  United  States  for 
Its  role  m  the  Viet  Nam  War."  the  official 
said,  •'especially  when  student  assemblies 
were  peppered  with  draft-age  listeners.  Ihe 
Communists  feel  that  our  nation  is  witness- 
ing a  new  upsurge  in  Lcltisf  thinking 
among  youth  which  makes  the  Marxist 
message  more  palatable. 

•And  .  .  .  they  enjoy  the  controversy  their 
campus  appearance  frequently  provoke. 

•An  uproad  enables  the  campus  agitator 
to  don  the  undeserved  role  of  a  persecuted 
defender  of  free  speech.  Among  the  sjieakers" 
stock  answers  for  questions  posed  by  stu- 
dents are  the  bland  assurance  that  the  Com- 
munist Party,  USA  has  no  organizational 
ties  with  Its  counterpart  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  If  they  ever  attain  power  here,  the  free 
press  will  continue  in  the  'American 
tradition'." 

These  answers  not  infrequently  trigger 
howls  of  laughter  from  Red-wise  under- 
graduates But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
spoon-fed  poison  to  student  crowds  of  up 
to  4.000  is  leaving  its  mark.  Hoover  revealed 
that  the  Communist  thrust  for  campus  re- 
cruits was  cunningly  conceived  and  executed. 

Subversion  of  editors 

More  than  700  editors  of  college  publica- 
tions, he  declared,  received  from  Communist 
Party  Public  Relations  Director  Arnold 
Johnson  a  copy  of  the  Reds'  "new"  program. 
The  editors  were  Invited  to  comment  "edi- 
torially" on  the  program — a  soft-sell  lectern 
in  the  students'  own  paper.  Editors  also  were 
urged  to  make  the  Communist  drivel  avail- 
able at  college  bookstores  to  undergraduates 
writing  term  pajjers  on  Communism,  or  those 
debating  ••Communist   viewpoints"^. 

This  is  the  Reds"  brazen,  new  direct  ap- 
proach to  student  functionaries,  hoping  that 
a  single  seed  will  take  root.  Burled  deeply  in 
the  note  to  editors  was  the  pervading  lure: 
The  Commumst  Party  will  gladly  provide 
•authoritative  and  capable'^  speakers  for 
campus  functions  of  both  students  and  fac- 
ulty members.  And  It  would  be  just  dandy  if 
the  college  piper  or  campus  organization 
would   "sponsor"   the  speaker's   appearance. 

Those  of  ■libertine"  leanings — including 
the  author  of  "Cimiptis  Spying" — see  nothing 
sinister  in  Communists  presenting  their 
views  before  college  groups,  even  though  ado- 
lescent minds  are  being  manipulated  by  mas- 
ter propagandists. 
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Leaning  on  his  vast  knowledge  of  Com- 
munism's deadly  goals.  Hoover  commented: 
We  all  believe  in  academic  freedom.  But 
this  dues  not  grant  license  to  deliberately 
pre*;ent  distortions  or  falsehoods.  Commu- 
nists aren't  obligated  morally  or  otherwise 
to  seek  lor.  or  tell,  the  truth 

"Some  young  people  are  capable  of  recog- 
nizing and  exposing  propaganda.  Others  are 
not.  This  Is  the  dangerous  thing,  particu- 
larly when  It  is  recognized  that  Communists 
in  this  country  are  conducting  an  energetic 
propaganda  campaign  to  recruit  youth,  to 
reach  their  hearts,  minds  and  souls." 

Concerning  the  youth  groups  -working 
under  CP  guidance  on  campuses.  Hoover 
said: 

"The  true  face  of  Communism  now  has 
another  mask  to  wear,  a  disguise  calculated 
to  dupe  unw.ixy  youth.  The  official  insignia 
of  the  Party-spawned  DuBois  Clubs,  for  in- 
stances, IS  a  half-white,  half-black  circle  en- 
compassing a  while  hand  and  a  black  hand 
under  a  dove 

"But  a  look  over  their  shoulder  reveals  the 
other  hand  clasping  the  Berlin  Wall  and 
squeezing  freedom's  breath  from  enslaved 
millions  It  is  this  duplicity  that  is  difficult 
for  young  .Americans  to  comprehend. 

"If  oiir  young  citizens  turn  an  objective. 
anaUtical'  se.archllght  on  this  ideology  and 
its  organizational  arms,  they  will  understand 
Communism  for  what  it  is- — a  materialistic. 
godless  dogma  dedicated  to  world  domination. 

•  GanKerous  Communism  is  attempting 
to  render  future  America  a  quadruple  am- 
putee—a nation  without  freedom  of  speech, 
press,  .assembly,  and  religion.  Armed  with  the 
scalpel  of  truth,  our  youth  can  and  must 
cut  this  disease  from  the  body  of  America." 
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INDIA— ECONOMIC  AID  FROM  US 
ENABLES  MILITARY  PURCHASES 
FROM  SOVIETS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
years,  some  of  us  have  questioned  the 
policy  of  our  heavy  economic  aid  to  India 
at  the  same  time  India  continued  to  pur- 
chase heavily  militarj-  arms  from  the 
Soviet  Umon. 

It  is  no  secret  that  at  this  time  India 
is  modernizing  its  army  with  Soviet 
equipment,  and  is  also  purchasing  mod- 
em air  and  sea  weaponi'j'. 

Apparently  some  of  the  Indians  them- 
selves question  why  that  country  should 
have   multimillion-dollar   submarines. 

In  this  connection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  entitled  "Indian 
Arms  Cost  Scored."  published  in  the  Bal- 
timore Sun  of  May  20,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  entitled  "One  Billion  Dollars  in 
Nonproject  Aid  to  India  To  Be  Sought," 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of 
May  27,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IFrom  the  Baltimore  Sun.  May  20,  1968] 
Indian    Arms    Cost    ScoRErj — Critics    Want 
FtJNDS  Devoted  to  Development 
(By  Adam  Clymeri 
New  Delhi,   May   19. — Pears  that  defense 
expenditures  are  crippling  economic  develop- 
ment are  getting  Increasingly  official  discus- 
sion in  India. 

For  some  time  this  concern  has  been  open- 
ly expressed  only  on  the  fringes  of  Indian 
politics,  though  It  is  a  subject  of  economists' 
concern. 

The  most  eloquent  exponent  of  this  fear 
has  been  Sheik  Mohammed  Abdullah,  the 
Kashmiri  leader  freed  from  detention  in  Jan- 


uary. Arguing  that  subcontinental  recon- 
ciliation over  Kashmir  wouid  bring  peace 
and  friendship,  Abdullah  recently  com- 
plained : 

VAST  FUNDS  DIVERTED 

"Vast  funds,  which  should  be  devoted  to 
the  progress  of  education,  health,  agricul- 
ture and  social  welfare  in  general,  are  now 
diverted  by  both  countries  towards  the  pro- 
duction of  destructive  weapons  of  warfare." 

The  two  extremes  In  Parliament,  the  Con- 
servative FYeedom  party"  and  the  left  Com- 
munists, have  also  urged  an  accommodation 
with  Pakistan  In  order  to  cut  defense  spend- 
ing. 

But  Government  leaders,  while  often  ex- 
pressing regret  that  arms  were  so  heavy  a 
burden,  have  always  said  It  was  a  burden 
which  must  be  borne. 

A  similar  contention  has  been  voiced  by 
Canjeepuream  N.  Annadural,  chief  minister 
of  Madras  state. 

NEW  voice  heard 

But  last  week.  Dhananjaya  R.  Gadgll, 
Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi's  hand-picked 
deputy  chairman  of  the  planning  commis- 
sion (as  Prime  Minister,  she  is  chairman), 
joined  the  chorvis. 

After  warning  that  the  central  Govern- 
ment had  very  limited  resources  available  for 
further  development  spending,  he  called  on 
the  Government  "to  give  .special  attention 
to  economy  in  non-plan  expenditure." 

"Administrative  expenditure  of  all  types 
must  be  kept  down  if  plan  outlays  are  to  be 
increased,"  he  added.  "In  this  context,  spe- 
cial attention  may  have  to  be  paid  to  defense 
expenditure." 

Gadgil  did  not  get  down  to  precise  figures. 
The  published  Indian  defense  budget  totals 
$1,353,333,333.  or  about  '22  per  cent  of  the 
central  budget. 

But  this  figure  appears  to  many  observers 
to  understate  capital  expenditures,  for  India 
has  been  buying  submarines.  Jet  fight-bomb- 
ers, frigates  and  other  equipment  from  the 
Soviet  Union  at  a  considerable  pace  lately. 

The  planning  commission  leader  warned 
that  besides  their  basic  budgetary  costs,  arms 
expenditures  eat  up  the  country's  scarce  for- 
eign exchange. 

Terms  on  Soviet  purchases  have  not  been 
announced,  but  it  is  thought  a  significant 
portion  of  the  cost  of  such  equipment  as 
a  submarine  priced  somewhere  between  $50,- 
000.000  and  S75.000.000  must  be  repaid  in 
hard  currency. 

Gadgil  also  warned  against  the  reliance 
on  foreign  expertness  that  accompanies  de- 
fense production.  He  said  greater  efforts 
should  be  made  to  relate  arms  manufacture 
to  existing  domestic  industry. 

Annadural.  leader  of  probably  the  most 
stable  non-Congress  party  state  Government 
in  India,  spoke  up  at  the  National  Develop- 
ment Council  meeting  Gadgil  addressed  and 
said  he  thought  that,  without  weakening 
the  nation's  defense  posture,  it  should  be 
possible  to  achieve  some  economies  In  the 
defense  budget. 

IFrom   the  Journal   of   Commerce,   May   27. 
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One  Billion  Doll.^rs  in  Nonproject  Aid  to 

India  To  Be  SorcHT 

(By  Oscar  E.  Neumann) 

Washington,  May  26. — The  11  countries, 
plus  the  World  Bank  and  International  De- 
velopment Association,  comprising  the  India 
Consortium  decided  at  the  end  of  the  week 
that  India  should  receive  ihe  largest  amount 
for  nonproject  aid  ever  provided  to  that 
country — $1  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  that 
started  April  1. 

They  also  agreed  that  about  SlOO  of  this 
amount  should  be  in  the  form  of  debt  relief. 
India's  debt-service  obligations  this  year 
amount  to  about  6500  million. 


NOT    A    commitment 

The  figures,  however,  represent  what  the 
consortium  considers  desirable,  not  neces- 
sarily what  will  be  committed.  The  previous 
high  commitment  for  nonproject  aid — for- 
eign exchange  that  is  used  almost  exclusively 
to  import  requirements  of  high  priority  In- 
dustries in  the  private  sector — was  in  fi.tcal 
1966-67,  when  the  consortium  raised  $90(J 
million. 

However,  in  that  year  almost  exactly  two- 
thirds  of  the  commitment  came  from  r\:<- 
United  States  and  IDA.  This  year  neither  tiu' 
US.  foreign  aid  program  nor  an  IDA  ri->- 
plenishment  have  been  acted  upon  by  thf> 
US  Congress. 

In  fiscal  1967-68 — the  year  ending  \:is- 
March  31 — the  consortium  provided  India 
with  only  about  $550  million  of  nonproject 
aid,  and  this  amount  included  no  money  at 
all  from  IDA. 

Despite  the  Industrial  recession  still  go- 
ing on  In  India,  officials  at  a  briefing  after 
the  consortliun  meeting  said  that  the  non- 
project  aid  pipeline  was  now  so  low  that 
India  would  have  difficulty  in  planning 
ahead.  They  also  predicted  that  the  turn- 
abovit  in  agriculture  during  the  past  year, 
to  a  record  high  food  grains  crop,  meant  that 
India  was  beginning  to  come  out  of  the 
recession. 

export  increase 

Dr.  I.  G.  Patel,  special  secretary  of  In- 
dia's Economic  Ministry,  said  that  one  en- 
couraging factor  was  the  increase  of  India's 
exjxirts,  especially  goods  that  had  not  been 
sold  abroad  before.  In  the  last  fiscal  year 
India  exported  $70  million  worth  of  steel, 
as  against  only  $30  million  the  year  before. 
In  the  current  fiscal  year  he  hopes  for  ex- 
ports in  this  category  of  $100  million.  Sim- 
ilarly, India  exported  $45  million  of  railroad 
wagons  last  year  and  hopes  for  $75  million 
this  year  (Russia  placed  a  large  order  for 
wagons  early  this  year) . 

Peter  Carglll.  representing  the  World  Bank 
on  the  consortium,  said  that  India  would 
continue  the  emphasis  of  the  past  two 
years^absolute  top  priority  to  fertilizer  im- 
ports and  those  of  other  agricultural  inputs. 
In  addition,  project  aid.  I.e.,  aid  funnelled 
directly  to  a  plant,  a  dam,  a  railroad  or  a 
power  plant  which  has  languished  in  the 
past  two  years  Is  expected  to  be  "sympa- 
thetically considered"  at  the  magnitude  of 
about  $450  million  a  year,  -with  a  large  part 
aimed  at  fertilizer  production. 

The  debt-service  rescheduling  will  take  a 
variety  of  forms,  depending  on  the  creditor 
country:  some  countries  will  postpone  pav- 
ments  due  on  principal,  some  will  include 
Interest  postponement  and  others  will  make 
outright  grants  of  free  exchanges.  The  World 
Bank  itself  will  participate  in  the  resched- 
uling of  its  debt  but  officials  declined  to 
state  Just  how  much.  India  is  due  to  repay 
the  bank  $50  million  of  principal  In  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

The  fourth  five-year  plan,  which  was 
scheduled  to  go  into  effect  two  years  aeo. 
but  which  was  mangled  by  the  two  yeiirs 
of  drought,  may  be  resumed  in  April.  19G9. 
Dr.  Patel  indicated.  He  expressed  optimism 
that  India  is  pulling  out  of  the  recession  ua 
a  result  of  the  last  year's  record  corps  and, 
if  tiie  consortium  aid  of  $1  billion  actually 
is  forthcoming,  India  once  again  will  be 
able  to  plan  ahead,  he  said. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Sunday  Star  of  May  26,  1968. 
titled  "Some  Educators  Doubt  District  of 
Columbia  Schools  Can  Meet  Needs." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Some  Educators  Doubt  District  of  Columbia 
Schools  Can  Meet  Needs 

Several  District  educators  take  a  dim  view 
of  the  ability  of  the  schools  to  meet  needs 
growing   out   of   the   current   racial   turmoil. 

Changing  the  currtcuUim  of  tht  .^cliools 
Will  not  solve  the  problem  of  "institutional 
racism.'"  according  to  an  official  of  the  Wash- 
ington Teachers  Union. 

Charles  Cheng,  assistant  to  tinion  Presi- 
dent William  H.  Simons,  said  that  "there's 
nothing  there  (in  white  .America)  to  sal- 
v:ige." 

".America  was  born  rotten  and  has  been 
rotten  ever  since."  Cheng  declared. 

He  was  one  of  four  panelists  at  American 
University  on  raci.sm  in  the  schools,  spon- 
sored last  week  by  the  Center  for  Emergency 
Support,  an  organization  formed  to  deal 
with  the  District's  problems. 

recent  changes  stresskd 

Kenneth  Haskins,  principal  of  the  com- 
munlty-rtm  Morgan  School,  said  that  Amer- 
ican education  has  not  changed  essentially 
since  the  period  when  it  was  illegal  to  leach 
Negroes  to  read  and   write. 

He  said  that  Negroes  until  recently  have 
been  "forced  out  of  school  or  made  to  feel 
very  uncomfortable,"  and  that  history  lessons 
liad  been  used  to  reinforce  the  notion  of 
white  superiority. 

Now  "whitey  has  to  decide  for  himself 
what  he  will  do  in  the  ghetto,"  Haskins  said, 
because  black  people  are  going  to  act  inde- 
pendently. 

Mary  Lela  Scherburn  of  the  Model  Schools 
Innovation  Team  in  the  public  scliools  said 
it  is  "seldom  we  let  anything  like  the  heady 
air  of  contemporary  experience  into  the 
classroom."  She  asserted  that  refusal  of  the 
schools  to  use  material  relevant  to  the  every- 
day lives  of  the  pupils  implied  a  prejudice 
against  the  quality  of  those  lives. 

KING    material    INTRODUCED 

Mrs.  Scherborn  was  one  of  the  group  that 
introduced  material  on  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  and  civil  disturbances  Into  the  cl.ass- 
room  immediately  after  the  early  April  dis- 
orders, producing  the  booklet,  "Children  of 
Cardozo  Tell  It  Like  It  Is."  But,  she  said, 
"you  don't  have  to  have  a  riot"  to  make 
classroom  experiences  more  relevant, 

Marcia  Kallen,  who  lost  her  Job  as  a  United 
Planning  Organization  education  .specialist 
after  a  work  stoppage  by  UPO  employes  last 
month,  .said,  "This  culture  is  going  to  perish 
because  it's  not  a  culture."  In  education,  she 
said,  terms  like  "slow  learner"  or  "low  IQ" 
are  "excuses  for  not  getting  to  where  these 
kids  are  at."  She  said  that  the  attitude  of 
too  many  educators  is  that  the  children 
exist  to  keep  the  .=chool  system  running, 
rather  than  the  reverse. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  EFFORT  AGAINST 
CRIME:  SENATOR  KUCHEL'S 
STAND  ON  LAW  AND  ORDER 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California, 
the  minority  whip  I  Mr.  Kuchel],  re- 
cently compiled  a  position  paper  on  law 
and  order. 

In  it,  he  outlines  the  untiring  efforts — 
and  they  have  been  outstanding  ones — 
that  he  has  made  in  the  fight  against 
crime;  in  his  support  for  much  needed 
assistance  to  local  law  enforcement;  and 
his  unending  dedication  to  the  control 
of  juvenile  delinquency,  drug  addiction, 
and  organized  crime.  He  goes  to  the 
lu'art  of  the  matter  as  he  reiterates  his 
belief  that  crime  can  best  be  controlled 


in  the  local  community  by  efficient  and 
effective  local  poUce  agencies. 

The  comments  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  are  most  timely,  par- 
ticularly since  the  Senate  .so  recently 
acted  upon  the  omnibu.s  irime  bill.  More 
impoitant,  however,  his  position  paper 
.symbolizes  the  kind  of  support  that 
Republicans  as  a  whole  liave  continually 
Liiven  in  the  battle  against  crime  in  the 
Nation.  Our  ijarty  has  long  recognized 
the  ominous  danuers  of  this  i'rowing 
threat  in  our  midst. 

We  have  pleaded  with  the  adminis- 
tration over  and  over  aeain  for  action. 
Last  week,  action  was  finally  taken,  not 
by  the  admiiiistration  but  by  Congress. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it.  What  was 
achieved  v»as  lari^cly  due.  not  to  the 
administration,  which  opijosed  practi- 
cally every  title  in  the  bill  pas.sed  by  the 
Senate,  but  to  the  ovenvlielminc  .support 
and  action  of  Senate  Republicans  like 
Senator  Kuchel. 

The  distinguisiicd  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, along  with  a  number  of  other 
Republicans,  cosponsored  two  of  the 
principal  titles  contained  in  that  bill.  He 
joined  with  me  in  the  .successful  etfort 
to  protect  the  autonomy  of  State  and 
local  law-enforcement  agencies  through 
Federal  bloc  grants  to  the  States.  He 
was  al.so  a  coauthor  of  the  wiretap  bill 
authored  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  HruskaI.  which 
served  as  a  principal  basis  for  title  III 
of  the  crime  bill. 

Senator  Kuciiel's  views  on  law  and 
order  represent  those  of  the  Flcpublican 
Party  itself.  Let  me  quote  from  but  one 
paragra))h : 

A  free  society  such  as  ours  brings  with  it 
certain  duties,  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  is  to  live  by  the  rules  that  the 
majority  of  citizens  or  their  representatives 
liave  agreed  to.  In  a  totalitarian  state  like 
the  Soviet  Union,  conscience  sometimes  spurs 
citizen  disobedience  to  iinjust  and  repres- 
sn-e  laws.  Hero  in  America,  we  have  the 
noble  and  tested  machinery  of  constitutional 
self-government  to  change  laws.  Until  they 
are  changed,  however,  they  must  be  obeyed, 
and  obeyed  by  all. 

I  believe  that  his  words  are  worthy  of 
consideration  not  only  by  Californians 
but  by  all  citizens  of  every  State  through- 
out America.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senator  Kuchel's  position 
on  law  and  order  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  position 
paper  on  law  and  order  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Position  Paper  on  Law  a.nd  Order 
(By  U.S.  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel i 

This  great  nation  of  ours  was  founded  on 
a  rule  of  laws,  not  of  men,  and  it  is  by  that 
system  that  this  society  will  stay  free.  To 
rriake  our  system  work  and  to  assure  Justice, 
all  our  laws  must  be  observed  and  enforced 
\\ith  favor  to  none.  Law  enforcement  must 
have  the  support  of  all  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  my  support  in  word 
and  deed. 

A  free  society  such  as  ours  brings  with  It 
certain  duties,  and  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant of  these  is  to  live  by  the  rules  that  the 
majority  of  citizens  or  their  representatives 
have  agreed  to.  In  a  totalitarian  state  like  the 
Soviet  Union,  conscience  sometimes  spurs 
citizen  disobedience  to  unjust  and  repres- 
sive laws.  Here  in  America,  we  have  the  noble 


and  tested  machinery  of  constitutional  self- 
go\ernment  to  change  laws.  Until  they  are 
changed,  however,  they  must  be  obeyed,  and 
obeyed  by  all. 

I  jealously  guard  the  right  of  free  speech, 
and  the  right  of  lawful  as.sembly  to  exercise 
free  speech.  But  these  rights  must  not  be 
confused  with  any  asserted  right  to  break 
the  law.  There  is  no  right  to  break  the  law. 
Whether  it  is  on  the  city  streets  or  on  a  col- 
lege campus,  civil  wrongs  can  never  make 
civil  rights,  and  outright  criminal  activity 
must  be  punished  as  the  law  requires. 

It  is  my  position  that  the  battle  for  law 
and  order  must  be  won  ba.sically  in  the  local 
community,  by  the  local  community  agencies 
under  the  authority  of  the  individual  state. 
Bills  I  have  helped  to  write  and  pass  over 
the  years  will  bear  out  my  stand. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  about  law  and  order.  But 
more  than  UUk  is  required.  This  Is  what  I 
have  done: 

To  aid  local  law  enforcement.  I  was  a  firm 
supporter  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act  of  1965,  the  first  measure  to  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  state  and  local  governments 
to  upgrade  their  enforcement  au'encies.  To- 
day, police  and  sheriff  departments  across 
the  country  benefit  from  these  grants. 

This  year,  I  worked  closely  with  Senator 
Dirksen  on  his  amendment  to  the  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act.  providing 
grants  to  states  for  more  eflectlve  crime- 
fighting  techniques.  Of  these  erants,  at  least 
40';;  of  research  funds  would  be  passed  on  to 
local  agencies,  and  85':  of  action  funds  for 
new  prognims  and  equipment  would  also  be 
p.oEsed  by  the  state  to  cities  and  counties. 
The  Dirksen-Kuchel  formula  was  hu-gely  the 
outgrowth  of  my  frequent  talks  with  local 
California  law  officers. 

Shocked  and  angered  by  continued  riots,  I 
voted  for  successful  legislation  this  year  to 
punish  those  who  cross  state  lines  to  foment 
riots  and  tliose  who  carry  weapons  of  any 
kind  across  state  lines  in  furtherance  of  riots. 
Because  I  am  against  vigilantes  of  any  type, 
I  denounced  a  federal  effort  last  year  to 
finance  a  band  of  rortng  youths  called  the 
Community  Alert  Patrol  to  police  the  police 
in  Los  Angeles.  After  my  objections  were  made 
known,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Eklucation 
and  Welfare  called  me  to  say  that  he  was 
revoking  the  lrrespon.^ble  order  authoriz- 
ing the  payment  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars to  this  private  vigilante  group. 

To  fight  organized  crime.  I  have  co-spon- 
sored a  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of  wlre- 
t.applng  and  eavesdropping  devices,  under 
court  order  and  with  full  protection  of 
citizens'  rights. 

I  have  fought  juvenile  delinquency  on  two 
fronts.  Three  years  ago.  I  co-sponsored  the 
bill  to  enact,  and  later  to  extend  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Offense 
Control  Act.  under  which  Federal  govern- 
ment aid  upgrades  state  and  local  Juvenile 
crime-fighting  campaigns.  And.  in  both  1965 
and  last  ye.ir,  I  WTOte  and  introduced  a  bill 
to  reduce  the  largely  juvenile  crime  of  auto 
theft  by  curbing  the  sale  of  master  keys. 
This  measure,  still  pending,  would  also  work 
against  the  professional  adult  criminal,  of 
course. 

In  other  areas  of  concern,  I  have  co-spon- 
sored bills  to  increase  penalties  for  violations 
of  certain  drug  laws,  and  to  give  Federal 
assistance  to  establish  narcotics  treatment 
and  cure  facilities.  I  co-sponsored  a  bill  of 
Senator  Mundt,  which  became  law  last  year. 
to  form  a  national  commission  on  pornog- 
raphy, dedicated  to  combatting  traffic  in 
obscenity.  Today,  commission  members  have 
been  appointed  and  staff  work  has  begun. 
These  are  examples  of  my  record,  a  record 
I  said  I  would  bring  to  the  people  and  a  record 
which  indicates  better  than  any  promises 
how  I  will  act  in  the  future. 

I  am  conceri:ed  that  the  search  for  easy 
solutions  might  lead  to  the  wrong  approach. 
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Ova  Constitution,  with  Ita  system  of  duaJ 
aoverelg^nty,  leaves  maintenance  of  local  law 
and  order  to  state  and  local  government.  I 
agree  with  that  concept.  I  want  no  central- 
ized police  state  authority  in  America.  I  have 
great  confidence  in  local  departments  and 
the  individual  officer.  That  Is  one  reason  why 
I  have  spoken  out  against  the  so-called  Fed- 
eral riot  squad  approach  and  against  blanket 
•shoot-to-fclU"  orders  In  riot  situations. 
These  proposals  would  rob  the  individual 
polloeman  and  his  local  agency  of  the  right 
to  exercise  their  own  valuable  Judgment 

The  best  Federal  role  Is  to  strengthen  local 
law  enforcement  without  controlling  it  or 
usurping  it.  This  is  the  role  my  votes  in  the 
Senate  have  consistently  supported. 


U.S.  COMMERCE  WITH  SWEDEN 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  get- 
ting a  true  perspective  on  what  is  hap- 
pening in  our  fast-moving  world  today 
is  becoming  increasingly  difScult. 

Recently,  we  have  seen  in  the  news- 
papers and  magazines  articles  indicating 
that  the  young  people  of  Sweden  are  be- 
oomins  increasingly  hostile  to  the  United 
States  and  to  our  Government's  policies. 
As  an  American  of  Scandinavian  extrac- 
tion and  deeply  aware  of  the  185  years  of 
friendship  and  commerce  which  have 
tied  our  two  countries  together  in  a  bond 
of  mutual  respect.  I  am  ver\-  rnuch  dis- 
tressed by  these  reports.  They  have 
helped  to  create  a  hostile  atmosphere 
among  certain  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion toward  the  good  people  of  Sweden. 
As  a  result,  commerce  with  Sweden  is 
being  affected,  and  orders  in  this  coun- 
try for  Swedish  products  have  been  can- 
celed. This  .seems  to  me  to  be  an  unfor- 
tunate set  of  events,  since  we  have  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade  with  Sweden. 

In  1966,  U.S.  exports  to  Sweden  totaled 
S426.332.000,  while  Sweden's  exports  to 
the  United  States  amounted  to  $291,757,- 
000.  On  a  per  capita  purchasing  power 
basis,  Sweden  bought  554.66  per  capita 
from  the  'Jnited  States  in  1966,  and  the 
Umted  States  purchased  SI. 49  per  capita 
from  Sweden. 

The  young  people  of  Sweden  do  not 
represent  the  business  community  nor 
the  official  position  of  the  Government. 
They  are.  in  fact,  no  more  vocal  than 
our  own  young  people  in  their  protest 
against  the  Vietnam  war.  However,  vocal 
they  may  be,  I  want  the  American  people 
to  understand  that  the  people  of  Sweden 
are  our  friends:  American  business  is 
welcome  in  Sweden;  and  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  Sweden  have  respect  and 
admiration  for  our  country  and  the  ideals 
for  which  we  stand.  In  order  to  set  the 
record  straight  on  Sweden's  attitude  to- 
ward this  country,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article,  entitled  "Amen- 
cans  Are  Not  So  Bad."  published  in 
American  Banker  for  May  8.  1968.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.\MERic.^Ns  Are  Not  So  Bad 

Despite  the  sharp  criticism  by  some  Swedes 
of  some  U.S.  policies,  others,  especially  mem- 
bers of  Sweden's  business  community,  re- 
main fundamentally  sympathetic  to  the 
United  States.  One  such  Swede  is  Axel  Ive- 
roth,  executive  director  of  the  Swedish  Fed- 
eration of  Industry.  Mr.  Iveroth  said  at  the 


Foundation's  annual  meeting  last  month 
that  much  of  the  criticism  of  America  "is 
partially  based  on  lack  of  knowledge  of  Amer- 
ican Society."  Following  are  excerpts  from 
Mr.  Iveroth's  speech,  in  which  he  announced 
awards  to  30  Swedish  students  to  study  in 
the  U.S.  this  summer: 

•Many  Swedish  youths  of  today  dream 
about  being  able  to  go  to  America  to  see  and 
learn  in  that  great,  dramatic  country.  The 
sometimes  diffuse,  often  Insinuating  and  im- 
plied, and  almost  always  arrogant  and  lofty 
criticism  against  the  U.S.  which  we  have  been 
forced  to  experience  in  Sweden  during  the 
last  year  has  not  succeeded  in  suppres.sing 
the  positive,  inquiring  interest  among  today's 
Swedes  in  the  U.S. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is  quite  natural 
that  so  many  young,  enthusiastic  Swedes, 
with  an  appetite  for  life,  turn  to  the  U.S. 
because  there  is  no  other  country  in  the 
whole  world  which  interests  us  more  than 
America." 

"In  the  field  of  culture  we  know  that  the 
U.S.  is  not  a  desert.  It  Is  amazing  how  much 
of  the  literature  which  is  being  read  by 
Swedes  is  written  by  Americans.  The  same 
is  true  in  the  theater  and  the  arts.  Theaters 
all  over  Sweden  play  dramas  from  America. 
Young  artists  make  every  effort  to  go  to  New 
York  to  gain  inspiration  in  the  extraor- 
dinarily, most  excessively  creative  environ- 
ment which  that  city  offers.  Our  whole  every- 
day life  is  filled  wltli  impulses  from  America, 
clothing,  toys,  environment. 

■  It  is  :is  ;i  matter  of  fact  rather  comical 
that  many  of  the  youths  who  are  alienated 
from  the  majority,  those  who  have  shown 
their  special  attitude  in  the  form  of  demon- 
strations and  protest  meetings,  are  often 
dressed  in  clothing  of  American  style,  and 
also  act  according  to  an  external  pattern 
which  also  first  has  been  tried  here  and 
there  in  the  U.S.  and  which  Is  easy  to  adopt. 

"But  to  us  in  Industry,  impulses  in  our 
field  are  most  important:  our  industry  Is  fac- 
ing .1  diilicult  situation.  We  must  have  an 
'Operation  Bootstrap" — it  is  as  simple  as 
that.  How  v.ill  we  go  about  this? 

"In  every  place  of  work,  in  every  research 
iabor?.:ory.  in  every  educational  context,  we 
must  rely  on  the  sort  of  knowledge  developed 
by  our  American  friends.  We  would  never  be 
able  to  go  through  with  our  'Operation  Boot- 
strap' if  we  did  not  have  access  to  the  knowl- 
edge—and if  v."e  did  not  have  the  possibility 
of  learning  from  dari:;g  experiments  and  the 
purposeful  planning  in  different  fields  which 
is  .arrled  out  by  America — and  which  Amer- 
icans also  are  so  willing  to  make  available  to 
Europe.  We  shall  obviously  receive  and  utilize 
this  knowle;ige.  but  we  shall  also  safeguard 
It  as  a  challenge — not  by  being  isolatlonistic 
but  in  open  competition." 

"Is  it  not  reasonable  that  America  expects 
us  to  express  ourselves  moderately  and  In- 
telligently in  debate  whenever  it  takes  place, 
and  with  whomever  it  is  carried  on?  Is  it  not 
justified  that  we  safeguard  the  contact  pos- 
sibilities we  have  by  choosing  our  words  and 
gestures  so  that  the  goodwill  and  friendli- 
ness In  our  relations  with  America  may 
continue  to  develop? 

".  .  .  But  it  is  injurious  that  now,  accord- 
ing to  my  opinion,  too  often  Swedish  In- 
terest In  the  continuance  of  the  Free  World 
takes  the  expression  of  an  inflamed  antl- 
.Amerlcanism  which  Is  partially  based  on  a 
lack  of  knowledge  of  American  society:  part- 
ly gives  the  Impression  of  serving  Swedish 
domestic  political  objectives — two  reasons 
which  are  not  likely  to  strengthen  interna- 
tional confidence  In  Its  advocates.  It  must,  as 
I  see  It.  appear  not  only  to  America  but  also 
to  friends  which  are  nearer  to  us,  as  though 
Sweden  were  not  quite  mature  enough  to 
participate  in  discussions  and  debates  In 
really  serious  international  questions. 

".  .  .  We  have  grown  up  in  a  country  which, 
for  centuries,  has  been  somewhat  remote 
from  the  great  international  scene.  And  we 


have  become  accustomed  to  being  mainly 
spectators  of  the  great  dramas  which  are 
played  In  the  world. 

".  .  .  We  have  found  It  difficult  to  overcome 
a  feeling  of  frustration  over  not  being  able 
to  participate  as  actively  as  many  of  us  have 
wished.  But  perhaps  this  Isolation  has  also 
planted  In  us  a  seed  of  conceit.  We  have  not 
shared  the  sorrows  and  disappointments  that 
many  millions  of  people  in  other  countries 
have  gone  through,  and  which  have  formed 
their  view  of  today's  and  tomorrow's  prob- 
lems. 

"But  the  rapid  technical  development 
which  has  given  us  the  possibility  of  seeing 
the  world  and  of  following  Its  changes  has 
brought  us  to  a  period  of  transition.  This  i- 
particularly  true  for  the  young  generation 
We  can  see  signs  of  unrest  among  the  youtli, 
both  in  our  country  and  In  other  countries. 
The  old  rules,  the  old  Ideals  are  no  longer 
valid. 

"...  I  have  met  some  of  the  scholarship 
winners  of  this  year  and  I  think  they  have 
the  prerequisites,  each  one  in  his  city,  to 
appear  successfully  as  representatives  of  a 
society  which,  although  It  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  American  society,  still  shares 
the  basic  conviction  of  progress  by  freedom 
which  has  made  America  the  greatest  suc- 
cess story  In  world  history." 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA'S    FREE    PRESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  to  insei  t 
in  the  Record  an  article  by  John  Karch, 
entitled  "Can  Czechoslovakia's  Free 
Press  Stay  Free?"  which  appeared  in  the 
Sunday  Star  of  May  26.  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Can  Czechoslovakia's  Free  Press  Stat  Free? 
( By  John  Karch) 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facets  of  the 
remarkable  liberalization  taking  place  in 
Czechoslovakia  today  has  been  the  appear- 
ance of  an  inquisitive  untrammeled.  uncon- 
trolled press — a  press  "free"  in  the  Western 
usage  of  the  term. 

Papers  and  journals  are  being  bought,  not 
out  of  duty  as  in  the  past,  but  because  of  the 
reader's  intense  interest  to  discover  some- 
thing interesting  and  new,  some  revelation  of 
fact  that  had  been  long  svippressed. 

Journalists  have  had  the  temerity  to  in- 
quire into  fields  heretofore  sealed  off  from 
discussion.  Was  former  Foreign  Minister  Jan 
Masarky's  death  a  suicide,  as  previou.sly 
claimed,  or  was  it  murder?  To  what  extent. 
if  any,  was  Moscow  implicated? 

No  longer  are  readers  turning  first  to  the 
sports  page  as  they  did  when,  to  put  it  kindly, 
the  papers  were  dull  and  uninspiring,  fillt'd 
with  pictures  of  Fmiling  "builders  or  socl.::- 
ism,"  long  party  tracts,  and  anti-Western 
distortions.  Censorship  was  there  to  ensure 
that  the  wishes  and  programs  of  the  par".y 
would  be  applied — .strictly. 

COLLECTIVE    AGIT.'VTOR 

Czech  and  Slovak  Journalists,  as  other 
Journalists  operating  within  most  Commu- 
nist systems,  had  for  the  most  part  obedient- 
ly reported  only  that  which  was  approved  by 
the  Communist  party. 

The  press  apparatus  in  most  Communist 
countries  has  operated  according  t-o  Lenin's 
precept:  "A  newspaper  Is  not  only  a  collective 
propagandist  and  collective  agitator,  but 
also  a  collective  organizer."  Objectivity,  in 
Lenin's  words  was  "absurd,  scandalous,  and 
harmful." 

In  the  exhilarating  but  unpredictable 
atmosphere  of  today's  Czechoslovakia,  how- 
ever, the  intriguing  question  becomes,  "where 
did  the  censors  go?"  The  dallies  and  peri- 
odicals seem  to  be  virtually  free  from  censor- 


ship. Radio  and  television,  too,  have  become 
alive  and  exciting. 

Press,  radio,  television  and  films  are  not 
behaving  like  the  "shock  forces  on  the  ideo- 
logical front"  Communist  dogma  envisions 
them  to  be.  Instead  the  media  report  varie- 
gated news,  original  commentaries  and  analy- 
ses; they  include  unrehearsed  political  de- 
bates and  exhortations  for  political,  economic 
and  social  reform. 

Press  and  radio  strongly  reacted  to  Soviet, 
East  German,  Polish,  and  other  Communist 
criticism  of  their  push  toward  liberalization. 

Participating  in  these  activities  have  been 
not  only  reporters,  but  other  intellectuals  and 
political  leaders.  Communist  and  non-Com- 
munist, including  religious  figures.  No  area. 
activity,  institution,  or  personality  has  been 
exempt  from  their  scrutiny. 

PRE.SS    CONFERENCES 

Open  pre.ss  conferences  liave  been  lield  by 
leading  political  ftgtires  who  liave  promised 
to  continue  the  practice.  Public  opinion  polls 
are  beint;  taken  on  a  variety  of  searching 
issues,  including  Inquiry  into  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  the  state. 

Even  the  party  organ  Rude  Pravo  has  in- 
vited responses  to  a  series  of  questions  on 
the  democratization  effort.  More  important, 
the  Prague  leaders  seem  to  be  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  results.  Incisive  letters  to  the  edi- 
tor are  published,  and  self-isearchlng  answers 
given. 

.'\s  early  as  April  10.  a  Yugoslav  correspond- 
ent reported  to  his  Zagreb  weekly  that  "free- 
dom of  speech  1,-  complete  in  Czechoslovakia." 
However,  the  judgment  on  this  must  be  re- 
served. Some  pointed  questions  must  yet  be 
answered.  And  the  skeptic  Is  somewhat  justi- 
fied in  referring  to  a  short-lived  era  in 
Poland  following  the  "Polish  October"  of 
1956  where,  for  several  months,  a  climate  of 
freedom  prevailed.  Will  'Czechoslovakia's 
Spring"  be  much  more  durable? 

.\s  in  other  communist  countries,  Czecho- 
slovakia's ccn.-titution  guarantees  freedom 
of  the  press.  However  the  1948  document  re- 
served to  the  state  the  sole  right  to  deter- 
mine the  publisher  and  the  distributor,  mak- 
ing that  freedom  meaningless.  In  the  pres- 
ent, "socialist."  constitution  adopted  In  1360 
the  party  continued  to  circumvent  basic  free- 
doms by  copying  the  Soviet  rubric  "in  con- 
formity with  the  interests  of  the  working 
people."  The  Communist  party  of  course 
arrogated  to  itself  the  required  judgment. 

Not  surprisingly,  Czech  party  loaders  re- 
jected any  allegations  of  lack  of  freedom  of 
the  press  in  Czechoslovakia.  Former  Party 
Secretary  Vladimir  Koucky,  recently  de- 
moted, used  to  emphasize  that  freedom  of  the 
press  in  Czechoslovakia  was  even  more  ex- 
tensive than  in  the  Western  countries  v.-here 
allegedly  advertisers,  together  with  big  busi- 
ness, issue  instructions  to  the  press  and  "in- 
cite provocative  incidents,  '  "intentionally 
provoke  chaos,"  and  "assist  colonizers." 

To  ensure  that  the  printed  word  would  be 
Corrununist-pure.  in  1953  Prague  followed 
Moscow  by  institutionalizing  censorship.  To- 
gether with  self-censorship  of  journalists 
and  editors,  the  latter  appointed  by  the  party 
on  the  basis  of  loyalty,  the  Main  Adminis- 
tration of  Press  Censorship  (Hlavnl  sprava 
tlskoveho  dohledu)  conducted  its  nefarious 
activities  throughout  the  publishing  field. 
Uncooperative  editors  were  dismissed  and 
even  whole  issues  confiscated.  For  example, 
in  196;3  an  entire  issue  of  the  Slovak  literary 
weekly,  Kulturny  Zlvot.  was  confiscated  be- 
cause it  criticized,  albeit  indirectly,  certain 
communist  leaders. 

CENTRAL    DIRECTION 

Operating  under  the  Ministry  oi  Interior, 
the  Main  Administration  placed  a  "censor- 
ship commissioner"  in  every  editorial  office. 
This  censor  disseminated  directives  from 
headquarters  to  the  editors;  he  himself  ob- 
jected to  the  editors  when  anything  was 
published  except  the  approved  stories. 


The  prohibited  area  was  incredibly  wide. 
For  example,  one  Top  Secret  directive  said 
"No  articles  or  other  materials  authored  by 
Ivan  SviUik  la  law  prof essor  i  may  be  pub- 
lished in  the  entire  publication  sector." 

Another  said:  "No  further  report  may  be 
published  about  the  case  of  a  wheelbarrow 
being  pushed,  because  of  a  bet.  from 
Smrzovka  to  the  Sparta-Slavla  (soccer) 
game,  on  4  September,  1965."  Others  covered 
shootings,  signature  drives,  polemics,  student 
rlot.s.  films,  and  the  like 

The  impetus  lor  political  reform  originated 
in  Slovakia  in  1963.  Slovak  writers,  in  de- 
manding greater  cultural  freedom  and  the  re- 
habilitation of  victims  of  Stalinism,  achieved 
the  dismissal  of  Stalinist  Prime  Minister, 
VlUam  Siroky.  However,  the  Ideoloiiical  Com- 
mission created  in  September.  1963.  in  re- 
.spon.se  to  these  pressures  reasserted 
C:ommunist  party  control  over  culture.  1  he 
party  Theses  of  December,  1965  reiterated 
Partv  orthodoxy  as  well  as  Issued  a  warning 
to  the  intellectuals  to  adhere  rigidly  to  the 
party  line. 

STRt'CGLE  SHIFTS 

The  struggle  for  reform  shifted  from  Bra- 
tislava to  Prague  where  in  June  of  last  year 
the  Writers'  C(mgre.ss  sought  freedom  for  the 
writers.  It  demanded  that  censorship  be  con- 
fined to  matters  relating  to  national  security. 
The  party  quickly  expelled  three  prominent 
writers  and  placed  the  Writers'  Union  organ, 
Literarnl  Noviny,  under  government  inntrol. 
The  cry  for  cultural  freedom,  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  end  of  censorship  is  being 
heeded  by  the  regime  of  Czechoslovakia,  led 
by  First  Secretary  Alexander  Dubcek,  a 
Slovak.  While  the  liberal  reforms  are  taking 
place  within  the  framework  of  the  Commu- 
nist party,  the  new  party  leaders  themselves 
.are  emphasizing  the  necessity  for  these  free- 
doms. 

In  concrete  terms,  the  leaders  are  exhibit- 
ing a  new  look  with  domestic  and  foreign 
correspondents.  For  example,  in  a  turprlsing 
move,  Oldrlch  Cernlk  and  his  two  deputies 
held  Prague's  iirst  American-style  press  con- 
ference at  which  they  met  with  more  than 
one  hundred  correspondents  for  eighty  min- 
utes, fielding  v.Titten  and  oral  questions  In 
a  seemingly  relaxed  and  jovial  mood.  The 
Premier  promised  tliat  tlie  regime  would  con- 
tinue to  "stress  the  democratic  rights  and 
freedom  of  citizens." 

Dubcek  has  said  that  in  effect  press  cen- 
sorship ended  in  March.  But  did  It? 

The  new  Action  Program  contains  poten- 
tially important  guidelines.  The  Program  pro- 
vides for  a  new  press  law  which  would  elimi- 
nate "preliminary  censorship."  But  freedom 
of  the  press  and  censorship  are  among  the 
most  sensitive  and  significant  tests  for  the 
new  leadership.  Domestically,  the  intellec- 
tuals are  demanding  legislative  guarantees  to 
attain  an  amendment  to  the  January  1.  1967, 
press  law  and  an  abolition  of  all  censorship. 
This  question  is  equally  important  to  for- 
eign communist  rulers  who  fear  the  Impact 
liberal  changes  in  Czechoslovakia  would  have 
on  their  control;  In  their  limited  coverage  of 
developments  in  Czechoslovakia,  the  refer- 
ences to  freedom  of  the  press  have  been  cen- 
sored. 

The  question  is  not  one  of  getting  a  ne'w 
press  law  on  the  books,  but  to  what  extent 
will  guarantees  be  given?  There  is  anxiety 
already  about  the  future  prospects.  Ortho- 
dox communists,  supported  by  Moscow,  can 
be  expected  to  exert  pressure  against  Dubcek. 
Some  "liberal"  communists  and  non-party 
intellectuals  were  disappointed  with  the 
Action  Program — that  It  did  not  guarantee 
an  end  to  censorship. 

STRANGE    CASE 

Then,  there  is  the  still  strange  case  of 
Oldrlch  Svestka  of  Rude  Pravo.  Several  days 
ago  the  new  Party  Presidium  member  criti- 
cized those  who  take  advantage  of  freedom 


of  expression  to  attack  the  party.  His  was  the 
leading  article  In  Rude  Pravo  where  he  has 
served  as  deputy  editor-in-chief  and  editor- 
in-chief  since  1952  and  thus  must  share  the 
responsibility  for  that  paper's  performance 
during  those  dark  years.  While  his  deputies 
on  the  party  organ  were  demoted  recently, 
Svestka  surprisingly  was  elevated  to  the 
highest  Party  circle. 

An  editorial  in  the  Slovak  cultural  organ 
Kulturny  Zlvot  exclaims  "abolish  censor- 
ship," but  censorship  Is  not  likely  to  be 
abolished  completely.  The  Party's  Action 
Program  still  needs  to  be  implemented,  and 
nowhere  In  It  does  one  find  a  provision  to 
abolish  all  censorship. 

Only  several  days  ago  the  party  presidium 
apparently  seeking  some  middle  way  between 
the  total  controls  of  the  past  and  the  un- 
checked liberties  of  the  present,  considered 
methods  of  restraining  the  media.  More  will 
be  known  after  this  Wednesday's  important 
meeting  of  the  central   committee. 

Where  are  the  censors?  The  censors  are 
still  there,  largely  silent  and  unobtrusive, 
but  there  nevertheless. 

Freedom  of  the  jjress  is  a  vital  question. 
For  once  freedom  of  speech  and  press  is  al- 
lowed, how  long  can  the  rise  of  an  inde- 
pendent political  opposition  be  prevented? 

One  thing  is  certain — Moscow  as  well  as 
Prague  Is  pondering  this  crucial  question. 


ADDRESS  BY  ROBERT  T.  STEVENS 
AT  UNVEILING  OF  KARL  E.  MLTNDT 
MEMORIAL  LIBRARY.  MADISON, 
S,  DAK, 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Members  of  this  body 
is  our  beloved  colleague,  Hon.  Karl  E. 
Mtjndt,  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

It  was  30  years  ago  this  year  that  Karl 
MuNDT  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. His  dedication  to  duty,  his 
keen  mind,  his  .sterling  character,  and 
his  basic  Americanism  have  made  him  a 
most  valuable  Member  of  Congress, 

It  is,  therefore,  fitting  that  the  Karl 
E,  Mundt  Memorial  Libi'ary  is  being  es- 
tablished in  his  hometown  of  Madison. 
S.  Dak. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
Robert  T.  Stevens,  president  of  J.  P. 
Stevens  &  Co..  Inc..  at  the  unveiling  of 
the  cornerstone  of  the  Mundt  Library  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"A  Fair  Chance  for  a  Free  People" — 
Karl  E.  Mundt 
(Remarks  by  Robert  T.  Stevens,  president  of 
J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co..  Inc.,  at  unveiling  of 
the  cornerstone  cf  the  Karl  E.  Mundt  Li- 
brary,   Madison,    S.    Dak..    May    18,    1968) 
(Note. — The  Karl  E.  Mundt  Library  on  the 
ciunpus  of  General  Beadle  State  College  will 
be  the  repository  lor  the  Mundt  Collection  of 
lilstorlcal  papers  and   archives.   It   will   also 
serve  as  a  center  for  the  public  service  edu- 
cational and  inspirational  projects  and  pro- 
trrams  to  be  sponsored  by  the  Karl  E.  Mundt 
Historical  and  Educational  Foundation.  The 
Foundation     was    established     in     1963     by 
friends    and    admurers    of    Senator   Mundt.) 
For  many  reasons,  I  am  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  of  being  here  today    One  com- 
pelling reason  Is  that  we   are  dedicating  a 
library.  Books  are  where  the  experiences  of 
countless  generations  are  to  be  found.  They 
are  the  only  short  cut  we  have  to  acquiring 
breadth  of  knowledge  wltliout  exhausting  a 
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whole  lifetime  In  study  alone.  They  are  the 
seed  corn  of  civilization. 

Another  reason  is  that  this  structure  Is  of 
contemporary  architecture.  Built  with  mate- 
rials and  methods  unavailable  a  few  years 
ago.  it  is  stamped  with  the  mark  of  this 
generation  and  of  Its  forward  thrust.  So.  It 
Joins  the  knowledge  drawn  from  the  past  to 
the  uses  of  knowledge  In  the  future.  In  this, 
I  would  cite  ihe  work  of  the  Karl  E.  Mundt 
Historical  and  Educational  Foundation.  Its 
activities,  now  and  in  the  future,  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge  and  human  under- 
standing, are  living  proof  of  the  unique  values 
of  such  foundations. 

Still  another  reason,  and  most  Important,  Is 
that  this  library  is  to  house  the  papers  of 
a  statesman  What  do  the  archives  of  a  public 
man  do  for  a  library  and  for  the  community 
that  houses  it?  I  have  asked  that  question  of 
manv  scholars  and  they  tell  me  that,  unfail- 
ingly, such  a  collection  brings  serious  .stu- 
dents of  human  events,  both  history  and  be- 
haviorism, to  your  door,  from  distant  parts  of 
the  country  and.  Indeed,  from  all  over  the 
world. 

Yours  is  a  modest  size  institution  in  a 
modest  size  community  As  such,  it  Is  an  ideal 
place  ftJTclear  thought,  and  for  seeing  events 
in  a  longer  and  better  perspectUe  than  may 
be  possible  m  the  center  of  metropolitan 
clamor.  I  am  sure  that  many  students  here 
will  make  their  way  some  day  to  the  world's 
centers  of  action  This  is  as  it  should  be.  A 
great  many  of  the  country's  leaders,  in  gov- 
ernment and  in  business,  in  education  and 
in  the  other  professions,  began  in  the  heart 
of  rural  America  They  came  forth  clear-eyed, 
determined  and  strong,  and  were  recognized 
as  leadership  material,  Karl  Mundt  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  what  I  am  talking  about. 
For  me.  personally,  there  is  a  special  con- 
tact with  this  area  of  the  country  that  makes 
today  almost  in  the  nature  of  a  sentimental 
journev  Here  your  college  name  honors  Gen- 
eral William  Henry  Harrison  Beadle,  a  Civil 
War  commander.  He  left  a  mark  in  later  life 
by  vigorous  and  successful  efforts  to  keep  the 
proceeeds  of  public  land  for.  the  support  of 
educa,tion  n  this  state — a  far-sighted  son  of 
Dakota. 

.\nother  Jieneral  of  the  Civil  War  had  been 
through  VDur  territory  somewhat  earlier. 
General  Isaac  Ingalls  Stevens  was  a  New 
England  forebear  of  mine.  A  graduate  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  and  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Mexican  War.  he  was  appointed 
as  the  first  Governor  of  the  Territory  of 
Washington  in  1853.  Not  content  with  that 
appointment,  he  asked  for  a  simultaneous 
assignment  to  survey  the  overland  route  to 
the  northwest  for  wagon  trains  and  the  rail- 
road that  would  come  later.  In  this  sense,  his 
career  paralleled  that  of  General  Beadle  who. 
in  1869.  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  as 
the  Surveyor  General  of  Dakota  Territory. 

The  careers  of  General  Stevens  and  Gen- 
eral Beadle  also  paralleled  one  another  in  that 
each  of  them  served  heroically  in  the  Civil 
War.  General  Stevens  rendered  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion  to  his  country  when  he 
was  killed  at  Chantilly  during  the  Second 
Battle  of  Bull  Run  at  the  age  of  45.  Let  me 
tell  you  a  bit  of  General  Stevens'  earlier  time- 
table in  1853,  twenty-three  years  before  Cus- 
ter's fateful  expedition 

Congress  created  Washington  Territory  on 
March  2.  1863.  President  Pierce  took  office 
March  4.  On  March  17,  Stevens  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  in  his  post  as  Gov- 
ernor. On  .\-pTi\  8.  he  had  his  orders  for  the 
transcontinental  survey.  On  May  9.  with 
plans  and  supplies  organized,  he  left  Wash- 
ington for  St.  Louis  to  pick  up  mules  for  the 
party  that  was  to  traverse  the  country  from 
St.  Paul  to  Puget  Sound.  On  June  10th.  St. 
Paul  now  behind  him.  his  party  crossed  the 
Mississippi  River. 

On  July  4.  he  crossed  the  Maple  River 
about  180  miles  due  north  of  where  we  are 
right  now.  The  record  shows  that  he  raised 


Old  Glory,  stitclied  together  from  white  and 
red  shirts,  by  the  needle  of  a  French  trapper 
guiding  the  party.  They  gave  a  cheer  and 
drank  a  toast  to  their  beloved  homeland.  By 
August  1,  he  was  on  the  Yellowstone  River, 
In  what  is  now  Montana,  where  Mrs.  Stevens 
and  I  have  been  part-time  ranchers  for  the 
past  24  years.  Seven  members  of  our  imme- 
diate family  are  now  permanent  residents 
of  Montana. 

Governor  Stevens,  on  his  nearly  2.000  mile 
trip  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  aver- 
aged about  15  miles  a  day,  a  distance  which 
is  now,  115  years  later,  covered  in  one  and  a 
half  minutes  by  Jet  plane.  If  one  goes 
straight  north  from  here  on  U.S.  Highway 
81,  then  North  Dakota  Highway  18.  you  come 
to  a  marker  commemorating  that  Stevens 
crossing  on  the  bank  of  the  Maple  River, 
about  25  miles  southwest  of  Fargo. 

But.  all  these  things  of  the  great  plains 
area  aside.  I  am  sure  the  invitation  to  be 
here  today  traces  to  a  very  different  bit  of 
history.  We  are  unveiling  the  cornerstone 
of  this  building  named  for  The  Honorable 
Karl  E.  Mundt  who  once  headed  the  Speech 
Department  liere.  Over  the  years  that  he 
and  I  have  known  each  other,  I  think  our 
mutual  respect  has  grown  steadily. 

But  we  really   began  to  observe   one  an- 
other closely  in  the  midst  of  a  tense  Senate 
Hearing,  Just  14  years  ago  in  1954.  It  was  an 
event  which,  I  believe,  inevitably  will  take 
its  place  in  the  history  books  of  our  country. 
Yet,  surelv,  neither  of  us  expected  anything 
of  the  kind  at  the  time.  The  occasion  came 
to  be  known  as  the  Army-McCarthy  Hearing. 
Ever  since  this  Hearing,  I  have  felt  that 
its    outcome    expressed,    even     more    than 
greater  events,  some  of  the  peculiar  genius 
our  forefathers  showed  in  their  creation  of 
our  form  of  democracy.  We  are  proud  of  our 
country's   democracy,   its  dedication   to   the 
rights  and  opportunities  of  all  within  It.  I 
believe  in  that  word  democracy  very  deeply. 
Let  no  one.  dwelling  on  its  imperfections,  dis- 
parage the  word,  or  the  real  personal  liber- 
ties our  democracy  has  created  here  even  for 
the  humblest  of  our  people.  Go  anywhere  else 
in  the  world  and  see  what  the  chances  are  for 
the  humble  citizen  compared  with  America! 
Democracy  has  provided  the  unlimited  op- 
portunity that  exists  here,  for  any  man  or 
woman  of  character,  energy  and  purpwse.  to 
rise  and  to  thrive.  It  is  the  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  others  and  to  be  rewarded.  This 
may  all  be  expressed  in  satisfaction  or  self- 
respect:  or  it  may  be  riches,  modest  or  great. 
Nothing  could  more  fully  express  the  mean- 
ing of  democracy  than  the  phrase  chosen  for 
the  dedication  of  this  building  by  our  good 
friend   Karl   Mundt^"A  Fair  Chance  For  a 
Free  People." 

What  happened  to  Senator  Mundt  and  to 
me  was  that  the  process  of  democracy  caused 
our  paths  to  cross  In  connection  with  a  sig- 
nificant incident  In  our  country's  history.  It 
came  about  in  an  unplanned  and  an  un- 
predictable way.  If  the  occasion  became  a 
crossroads  of  destiny,  and  I  think  it  did,  I 
can  Identify  nothing  about  myself  at  that 
time  that  would  have  made  me  seek  an 
opportunity  to  be  Involved.  I  was  surely  not 
spoiling  for  a  confrontation  over  a  moral  issue 
or  any  other  kind  of  issue.  Yet.  it  proved  to 
be  a  moral  issue  that  brought  me  face  to  face 
before  the  committee  chairman  whom  we 
honor  here  today. 

The  matter  that  brought  Senator  Mundt 
and  me  to  that  Juncture,  was  that  another 
senator,  who  then  rode  high  and  powerful 
as  an  investigator,  had  dealt  contemptuously 
with  a  combat-decorated  veteran  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  a  one- 
man  Senate  committee  hearing.  That  veteran 
was  told  he  was  not  fit  to  wear  the  tiniform. 
He  was  helpless  to  protect  himself  under  the 
discipline  imposed  upon  him. 

We  are  very  much  a  civilian  nation,  and 
our  army  is  very  much  a  civilian  army,  with 
little  of  the  privileged  status  that  the  mili- 


tary demand  and  receive  In  many  other  coun- 
tries. Here  the  rule  is  clear  that  the  mllluarv 
always,  and  completely,  report  to  and  take 
orders  from  civilian  authority. 

That  being  so,  it  was  clear  to  me  that  there 
are  times  when  the  civilian  authority  has  to 
stand  tip  and  be  counted.  It  has  to  meet  the 
issue  head  on.  I  was  Secretary  of  the  Army 
at  the  time  and  the  first  layer  of  civilian 
authority  was  mine.  My  first  action  was  in 
order  that  no  army  man  in  uniform  appear 
again  before  that  Investigating  committee 
until  further  notice.  I  would  do  .so  mysel: 
instead. 

Those  who  remember,  know  that  the  con- 
frontation was  with  the  late  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  I  doubt  that  too  many  people  in 
this  group  today  could  have  been  anions:  tiu 
very  large  national  audience  that  hung  i :. 
ihe  television  and  the  radio,  day  after  day, 
as  the  Lssue  was  thrashed  out  through  a  maze 
of  side  issues  and  extraneous  matters,  intro- 
duced by  the  investigators,  which  were  used 
to  obscure  the  central  question  that  con- 
cerned me, 

I  believe  that  Hearing  brought  about  the 
greatest  saturation  TV  coverage  of  a  national 
controversy,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  spenci- 
ing  13  days  as  a  witness,  being  hammered  i.t 
under  the  eye  of  the  TV  cameras,  which  were 
projecting  the  scene,  live  to  the  entire  coun- 
try, is  not  exactly  an  easy  experience. 

Senator  Mundt  was  not  a  participant  ■.:; 
this  issue.  He  sat  as  the  Impartial  presldniL- 
otflcer.  He  was  utterly  fair  in  the  conduct  i  : 
the  proceedings,  which  lasted  two  monti.. 
It  was  really  a  trial  in  the  court  of  public 
opinion  and  he  was  in  control.  The  eyes  ■  :" 
America  were  upon  him. 

I  shall  never  forget  how  this  all  began 
The  first  I  heard  about  it  was  when  Generi, 
Matthew  B,  Rldgway.  then  the  Army's  Di.-- 
tingulsheed  Chief  of  Staff,  came  through  thf 
door  connecting  our  two  offices  in  the  Peni.i- 
gon  and  told  me  of  his  great  concern  about 
a  most  serious  thing  that  had  happened  tiu 
day  before.  He  was  deeply  concerned  and 
greatly  disturbed  as  to  the  possible  effects 
on  service  morale.  We  were  dealing  now  with 
the  spirit  of  the  men  in  the  military  who 
constantly,  in  one  way  or  another  to  this 
day.  have  their  lives  on  the  line  for  all  of  us. 
The  uneasy  Korean  'cease  fire"  had  occurred 
only  eight  months  earlier. 

In  public  office,  there  are  moments  of  deci- 
sion. I  felt  the  central  issue  was  so  clear 
that  there  could  be  only  one  decision.  I  was 
the  first  civilian  in  the  line  of  command.  The 
decision  was  mine.  Tlie  duty  of  blocking  the 
whole  attack  was  mine.  Those  of  you  who 
watched,  know  that  the  role  in  which  I  was 
cast  was  not  heroic  in  any  way.  It  was  doing 
my  duty  as  I  saw  it.  But  to  me.  there  is  the 
lasting  "satisfaction  that,  so  far  as  I  know, 
since  that  day  no  member  of  the  military, 
appearing  before  any  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress, has  been  treated  wth  anything  but 
appropriate  respect.  I  think  civilian  author- 
ity rose  to  the  challenge  in  those  dangerous 
days  as,  indeed,  it  should  have  done  Joseph 
Welch,  the  genial  lawyer  from  Boston,  who 
represented  the  Army  in  the  Hearings,  called 
them  a  "moment  in  history."  In  looking  back 
over  the  years,  it  seems  clear  that  our  coun- 
try needed  the  cleansing  effect  of  that  mo- 
ment in  history. 

I  hope  that  young  people,  many  voung 
men  facing  the  possibility  of  active  duty 
in  such  harsh  outposts  as  Vietnam,  can 
take  a  bit  of  satisfaction  In  the  fact  that, 
even  in  these  days  of  sometimes  confused 
protests  and  dissension,  there  is  a  powerful 
public  reaction  to  any  disrespect  of  those 
who  wear  the  uniform  of  our  country.  To- 
day, Armed  Forces  Day,  respect  for  the  uni- 
form is  being  demonstrated  in  public  cere- 
monies throughout  the  country. 

Looking  back  to  that  time.  I  take  com- 
fort also  in  the  fact  that  the  grim  con- 
frontation, m  which  we  took  part,  was  to 
mark  the  end  of  an  unhappy  period  of  name 
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calling.  Stated  In  Its  essence,  it  was  public 
condemnation,  without  due  process,  of  in- 
dividuals who  may  or  may  not  have  com- 
mitted misdeeds.  The  opportunity  for  an 
adequate  defense  was  all  but  denied.  The  ac- 
cusing word  swept  over  the  Innocent  as  well 
as  the  guilty.  Guilt  by  association  was  pro- 
claimed. 

The  harm  done  to  a  person  so  afflicted 
was  rarely  ever  lived  down.  It  was  an  atti- 
tude, and  temporarily  became  a  force,  ut- 
terly at  variance  wnth  the  very  purpose  of 
the  articles  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which 
form  the  rooftree  of  our  national  house. 
Surely,  it  represented  nothing  resembling 
"A  Fair  Chance  For  a  Free  People"  and,  in 
a  few  months,  public  opinion  swept  It  from 
the  scene. 

Today,  I  can  look  back  at  it  all  quite 
relaxed.  The  events  of  1954  seem  to  have 
fallen  Into  perspective.  Through  the  years 
since  that  time.  I  have  often  been  asked: 
"Would  you  enter  Government  service,  if  it 
were  all  to  be  done  over  again?  Were  you 
not  glad  to  be  out  and  resolved  to  stay  out?" 
.And,  my  answer  has  always  been  an  unhesi- 
tating reply  that  I  would  surely  do  it  again. 
If  it  had  to  be,  I  would  be  willing  to  relive 
every  hour  of  it.  After  all,  our  country 
comes  first.  In  public  service,  one  must  take 
the  bad  with  the  good. 

Make  no  mistake.  It  is  a  great  honor  to  be 
called  upon  to  serve  your  country  in  high 
public  office.  It  comes  as  close  to  being  a 
duty  for  a  responsible  person  as  any  free 
and  voluntary  choice  can  be.  I  hope  that 
every  one  of  you  here  will  feel  a  sense  of 
deep  obligation  to  our  country  if  you  receive 
;:  call  to  serve  the  public  Interest, 

In  these  few  minutes,  I  have  dwelt  on 
list  wne  oi/the  notable  events  which  will 
be  foynd  /uUy  recorded  among  the  papers 
assemblwtrduring  Senator  Mundt's  long,  dis- 
tinguished and  continuing  service  to  the 
United  States.  His  papers  dealing  with  other 
notable  events  as  well,  will  also  be  housed 
here.  They  include  investigations  of  govern- 
ment scandals,  the  5  percenters,  labor 
rackets,  and  the  Whltaker  Chambers-Alger 
Hiss  case.  His  papers  will  also  point  up  his 
contributions  to  the  strength  of  America 
through  the  establishment  of  the  Voice  of 
.America  and  NATO,  and  his  role  In  con- 
servation. It  is  a  comforting  thought  that 
these  and  other  historic  and  notable  papers 
are  to  be  lodged  permanently  in  this  beauti- 
ful building. 

Karl  Mundt  never  forgot  the  problems  of 
his  home  state  and  his  people  Yet,  he 
looked  out  from  this  wonderful  state  of 
South  Dakota  to  the  total  Interest  of  his 
country.  From  Washington,  he  looked  out 
further  at  the  world  and  sought  to  encom- 
pass it  in  his  understanding,  and  in  the 
influence  his  office  could  wield. 

No  other  man  has  served  South  Dakota 
as  long  as  he  in  our  national  legislature. 
No  other  man  of  his  party,  serving  today, 
has  been  at  the  United  States  Capital  longer 
than  he.  Few  statesmen  of  either  party,  or 
of  any  state,  have  enjoyed  the  long  enduring 
approval  accorded  him  by  his  constituency. 
If  years  ago  he  shared  with  me  a  cross- 
roads of  destiny,  he  remains  active  on  the 
simmering  front  in  Washington  today.  This 
is  a  time  of  critical  events,  of  upheavals  and 
turmoil,  foreign  and  domestic,  that  are  in- 
finitely grave  and  perplexing.  More  men  like 
Karl  Mundt  are  desperately  needed  to  help 
aclileve  solutions  to  these  pressing  problems. 
Neither  we  ourselves,  nor  our  leaders,  can 
P  jssibly  see  clearly  the  way  ahead,  nor  be 
sure  m  what  manner  we  shall  extract  our- 
selves from  the  dlvlsiveness.  the  lawless  use 
of  force,  the  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others, 
that  embroil  us  today.  The  currently  dis- 
played contempt  for  high  standards  of  per- 
sonal and  group  conduct  Is  not  like  us,  Theee 
stiindards  have  meant  too  much  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  people.  Somehow  we  shall 
change  the  present  course  of  events. 
I  deeply  believe  that  we  are  going  to  see, 
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.springing  from  countless  individuals,  a  re- 
vival of  morality  and  decency.  ...  A  re- 
newal of  the  principles  present  in  religious 
attitude  and  thought.  ...  A  faith  in  so- 
ciety, and  in  law.  equally  administered,  and 
in  order,  fairly  maintained.  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  once  again  will  recognize  that 
we  must  have  a  greater  reliance  on  good  citi- 
zenship. .'Vnd  that  includes  putting  an  end 
to  draft  card  burning,  draft  evasion  and  out- 
rages against  public  order.  We  cannot  build 
to  the  great  destiny  of  .'\mcrica  without  a 
return  to  the  character  and  integrity  of  those 
who  have  gone  before. 

Thank  you,  one  and  all.  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  share  wTth  you  today  in  this  mem- 
orable event.  I  am  greatly  honored  to  have 
ijeen  invited.  Here  and  now,  you  take  one 
more  step  of  the  American  people  towards 
attainment  of  a  still  better  society  and  a 
still  richer  life. 

Truly,  we  can  dedicate  this  day  and  this 
structure,  honoring  Karl  Mundt,  to: 

"A  Fair  Chance  For  a  Free  People." 


PRESCHOOL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1968 

Mr.  HART.  Mr,  President,  every 
parent,  I  am  sure,  would  like  to  have  his 
child  receive  the  be.st  education  that  the 
Nation  is  capable  of  providing. 

For  a  long  time  we  thought  that  if  we 
sent  our  children  to  a  ^ood  elementary 
and  secondary  school,  and  then  on  to  a 
college  or  university,  we  were  doing  all 
that  could  be  done  to  insure  high  quality 
education  for  them. 

Now,  modem  research  is  l>eginning  to 
challenge  that  approach. 

There  is  increasing  evidence  that  we 
are  ignoring  the  critical  years  of  child 
development,  the  years  when  children  are 
most  receptive  to  learning  and  most  re- 
.sponsive  to  intellectual  growth. 

In  effect,  our  current  efforts  could  be 
compared  to  a  nurseryman  who  neglects 
a  tree  for  the  first  5  years  of  life  and 
then  decides  to  use  the  best  soil  and  plant 
food  to  encourage  growth  and  full  de- 
velopment. 

Actually,  we  are  just  beginning  to  dis- 
cover the  potential  of  our  youngest  gen- 
eration, .iust  beginning  to  understand 
that  questions  like,  "Why  does  coffee  pour 
straight  and  how  many  minutes  in  a 
year'.^"  are  not  childhood  babble,  but  a 
real  search  for  answers — a  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  3-year-old  to  increase 
his  vocabulary — to  find  out  about  the 
world  in  which  he  lives. 

The  old  school  of  education  says  that  a 
child  is  not  ready  for  school  until  he  is 
6 — oh.  perhaps  we  can  put  some  of  them 
in  kindergarten  at  5,  give  them  some 
toys  and  let  them  just  get  adjusted  to 
being  in  a  schoolroom.  But  they  are  not 
ready  to  really  "learn"  anything. 

So  most  of  our  3-,  4-,  and  5-year-olds 
have  been  dressed  by  mother  in  the 
morning  and  turned  out  to  play  in  the 
backyard  with  little  guidance  and  direc- 
tion because  there  is  little  awareness  of 
their  ability,  need  and  desire  to  learn. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  real  fire  brewing 
in  education  circles  today. 

While  not  all  educators  agree  on  "what 
should  oe  taught"  at  the  preschool  level, 
there  is  unanimous  agreement  that  a 
child  who  goes  to  nursery  school  and 
kindergarten  is  the  likeliest  to  succeed. 
This  agreement  is  based  on  much  re- 
search which  says  the  critical  years  for 


intellectual    development    and    concept 
formation  are  3  to  6. 

Three  to  six,  when  most  of  our  chil- 
dren are  riding  tricycles  and  sitting  on 
the  curb. 

Three  to  six — the  formative  years — 
yet  less  than  half  of  America's  children 
have  the  opportunity  to  go  to  kindergar- 
ten. 

In  terms  of  intelligence.  Benjamin 
Bloom,  a  noted  authority  on  human  de- 
velopment, goes  one  step  further.  He 
claims  that  as  much  intellectual  develop- 
ment takes  place  in  the  first  4  years  of 
life  as  in  the  next  13  years. 

If  the  educators  are  right — and  I  do 
not  doubt  them — we  are  seriously  handi- 
capping our  children  by  not  offering  pood 
preschool  training. 

We  know  from  looking  at  the  disad- 
vantaged child — that  early  environment 
can  spell  success  or  failure.  What  a  child 
misses  in  those  early  years  cannot  be 
made  up  later  even  if  we  put  him  in  the 
best  schools,  with  the  best  equipment 
and  the  best  teachers. 

But  the  "critical  years"  do  not  apply 
solely  to  the  disadvantaged  child— they 
are  crucial  for  all  children:  the  bright, 
the  average,  the  slow  beginner. 

Just  because  a  child  has  a  mother  and 
a  father  who  can  answer  some  of  his 
questions  and  take  him  to  the  zoo  does 
not  mean  that  he  has  not  the  need  for 
preschool  experience,  where  he  can  learn 
about  his  world  from  a  well-trained 
adult — where  his  creative  ability  may  be 
best  nurtured,  where  his  whole  self-con- 
cept can  be  seen  in  relation  to  others 
and  tested  in  the  world  outside  the  se- 
curity of  Ws  own  home. 

No,  the  well-endowed  child  needs  and 
in-ofits  from  the  preschool  environment, 
too.  The  only  difference  between  him  and 
the  poor  boy  is  the  degree  to  which  they 
suffer    from    the    preschool    "education 

gap." 

If  we  want  to  talk  about  developing  a 
child's  intelligence,  about  raising  his  IQ 
level,  we  had  better  stop  ignoring  those 
critical  years  of  development. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  introduced  a 
bill  entitled  the  "Preschool  Education  Act 
of  1968." 

It  is  a  bill  authorizing  an  experiment 
to  determine  if  pubUc  education  should 
be  expanded  to  include  3-.  4-,  and  5- 
year-olds. 

Under  my  plan,  pilot  programs  in  pre- 
school education  would  be  conducted  in 
representative  urban  and  rural  areas  of 
the  Nation. 

Classes  would  be  held  at  what  edu- 
cators term  an  educational  park  now  in 
use  at  the  high  school  level.  This  is  ac- 
tually a  consolidated  educational  center 
which  is  both  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  effi- 
cient. Within  a  few  acres  it  offers  the 
student  all  the  resources  that  education 
can  muster— like  Ubraries,  auditoriums, 
well-equipped  laboratories  and  the  latest 
audiovisual  equipment. 

The  program  would  offer  half-day  ses- 
sions on  a  voluntary  basis  to  all  pre- 
school-age children  within  a  reasonable 
distance  from  the  project  site. 

We  already  know  that  the  child  who 
begins  training  earliest  is  more  likely  to 
excel — but  there  is  another  benefit  that 
deserves  some  attention. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  preschool  edu- 
cational park  would  be  the  best  and 
most  natural  place  to  start  developing  a 
society  where  each  man  can  be  judged  on 
the  content  of  his  character  and  not  the 
color  of  his  skin. 

Because  a  3-year-old  has  not  had  time 
to  become  prejudiced,  he  would  be  free 
to  cultivate  respect  for  others,  and  at 
the  same  time,  develop  respect  for  those 
with  whom  he  comes  In  contact. 

Certainly  a  child  who  comes  from  a 
poor  famUy  especially  needs  to  develop 
that  respect— and  I  think— deserves  the 
opportunity. 

I  came  across  an  amazing  fact  the 
other  day. 

Members  of  underprivileged  groups 
had  a  rather  surprising  view  about  the 
importance  of  education. 

Researchers  asked  the  question :  What 
do  you  miss  most  in  life  that  you  would 
like  your  children  to  have? 

Over  50  percent  of  the  white  lower 
socioeconomic  group  and  70  percent  of 
th»  Negro,  group  said  '"education." 

But  white  middle-class  parents — who 
rightly  attach  a  high  pricetag  on  a  solid 
education — are  afraid  that  if  their  chil- 
dren are  exposed  to  anyone  other  than 
a  white  middle-class  child,  such  integra- 
tion would  force  lower  school  standards 
and  have  an  undesirable  effect  on  the 
motivations  of  their  children. 
Research  says  this  is  just  not  so. 
In  the  city  of  White  Plains.  N.Y.— to 
cite  just  one  example — the  school  board 
was  told  either  to  desegrate  the  schools 
or  lose  the  Federal  money. 

They  integrated  in  a  way  that  was 
fair  to  both  the  black  and  white  com- 
munity. In  no  school  was  there  a  Negro 
enrollment  below  10  percent  or  above 
30  percent. 

What  were  the  results? 
Well,  of  course,  the  Negro  students 
showed  tremendous  gains — but  the  im- 
portant finding  concerned  the  white  stu- 
dents. They  had  consistently  higher 
scores  on  most  tests  than  did  their  pred- 
ecessors in  predominantly  white  neigh- 
borhood schools. 

These  are  the  kind  of  statistics  that 
will  demonstrate  to  white  parents  that 
the  education  of  their  children  in  an 
integrated  school  is  not  endangered — if 
anything,  it  is  enhanced.  Once  our  fears 
and  doubts  are  diminished,  we  can  truly 
create  a  democratic  education  system 
that  will  prepare  our  children  to  live  and 
build  together,  in  peace. 

Educational  parks  would  be  a  begin- 
ning. They  would  provide  a  place  where 
young  children  from  ail  backgrounds 
would  experience  the  real  world  where 
no  man,  no  class,  no  race,  no  creed  is  an 
island. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  mention  that 
my  bill  specifies  no  program  of  instruc- 
tion nor  does  it  name  a  pricetag. 

The  Nations  bookkeepers  would  be  so 
preoccupied  with  the  figure  that  they 
would  fail  to  take  a  look  at  the  product 
being  offered. 

At  this  point,  it  is  the  idea  that  is 
important,  and  I  would  prefer  to  let  the 
committee  decide  its  worth  at  the  time 
the  bill  comes  up. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  the  sort  of  pro- 
posal that  can  be  expected  to  win  con- 


gressional   approval    in    the    next    few 
months. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  sort 
of  idea  whose  time  will  come  in  a  Nation 
where  education  is  of  swiftly  increasing 
imix>rtance. 


SUPREME   COURT   GAVELED  DOWN 
ON  CONFESSIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
.sert  in  the  Record  a  column  by  James  J. 
Kilpatrick,  titled  "Supreme  Court  Gav- 
eled  Down  on  Confessions,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Evening  Star  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Supreme  Couht  Oavzleo  Dowk  on 
Confessions 
(By  James  J.    Kilpatrick) 
The  United  States  Senate  last  week  dealt 
the  Supreme  Court  the  strongest  rebuke  that 
has  been  officially  hurled  at  the  court  In  more 
than  30  years.  Not  since  the  days  of  Roose- 
velt's court-packing  proposal  has  a  co-equal 
branch  of  government  spoken  In  such  un- 
mistakable terms. 

Roosevelt's  scheme  failed  of  adoption,  of 
course,  but  it  had  Its  effect  nonetheless.  Chief 
Justice  Hughes  got  the  word.  Many  Ameri- 
cans, deeply  concerned  at  the  trend  of  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  over  the  past  ten 
years,  will  pray  that  Chief  Justice  Warren 
and  his  majority  bloc  prove  equally  attentive 
this  time  around.  The  Senate  has  said  bluntly 
that  It  wants  to  see  a  balance  restored  be- 
tween the  rights  of  a  defendant  and  the 
rights  of  societv    The  step  is  long  overdue. 

Speclflcallv,  the  Senate  approved  section 
3501  of  the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968.  The 
section  says  that  In  Federal  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, a  confession  shall  be  admissible  in  evi- 
dence "If  It  is  voluntarily  given."  Trial  Judges 
are  to  review  the  circumstances  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Jury.  If  a  Judge  determines  that  a 
confession  was  In  fact  voluntary,  according  to 
conditions  laid  down  in  the  act.  he  is  to  ad- 
mit the  confession  and  Instruct  the  Jury  to 
give  It  such  weight  "as  the  Jury  feels  It  de- 
serves under  all  the  circumstances." 

tJnder  the  Senate  bill,  the  presence  or  ab- 
scence  of  a  lawyer  would  be  merely  one  fac- 
tor, and  not  necessarily  a  conclusive  factor. 
In  determining  the  Issue  of  voluntariness. 
Manifestly,  this  provision  of  the  act  Is  in- 
tended to  override  the  high  court's  5-4  de- 
cision in  the  famed  Miranda  case  two  years 
ago.  The  court  then  laid  down  such  sweeping 
requirements  for  the  advice  of  counsel  that 
the  use  of  confessions  In  evidence  was  ren- 
dered almost  impossible. 

As  you  might  expect,  the  Senate's  refusal 
has  evoked  moans  of  anguish  from  knee- 
jerk  liberals  who  bleed  for  the  rights  of 
rapists.  The  Washington  Post,  which  goes 
Into  hysterics  whenever  Earl  Warren  sneezes, 
has  been  regaling  Us  readers  wl;h  horror 
stories  of  confessions  obtained  by  the  third- 
degree.  You  would  suppose  that  police  rou- 
tinely exact  confessions  by  thumbscrews  and 
rubber  hoses. 

Sure  enough.  Instances  of  coerced  confes- 
sions have  occurred.  Too  many  of  them.  But 
there  Is  not  one  line  in  the  Senate  bill  that 
would  condone  the  abhorrent  practice.  It  is 
an  insult  to  the  whole  of  the  Federal  trial 
bench  to  Imagine  that  such  confessions 
would  be  received  In  the  future. 

The  more  applicable  horror  stories  go  In 
precisely  the  other  direction. 

Two  months  after  the  Miranda  decision,  a 
Brooklyn  housewife  came  on  trial  for  the 
murder  of  her  four-year-old  son.  She  had 
taped  his  mouth  and  beaten  him  to  death 
with  a  broomstick.  She  freely  confessed.  She 


had  not  had  a  lawyer.  She  went  free.  Miranda. 

There  was  the  case  in  New  York  of  Jose 
Suarez.  22.  a  laundry  worker.  He  killed  his 
wife  and  five  small  children  by  stabbing 
them  more  than  100  times.  Police  arrested 
him.  He  confessed  at  once.  No  lawyer.  Justice 
Michael  Kern  bitterly  agreed  that  "even  an 
animal  such  as  this  one.  and  I  believe  this 
Is  Insulting  the  animal  kingdom,  must  be 
provided  with  all  the  legal  safeguards— but 
It  makes  mv  blood  run  cold  to  let  a  thing 
like  this  out  on  the  street."  Suarez  walked 
out  of  court,  a  free  man.  Miranda. 

Dozens  of  such  fantastic  miscarriages  of 
Justice  have  occurred  by  reason  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  excessive  solicitude,  .^s 
North  Carolina's  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  has  noted, 
the  number  of  confessions  in  criminal  cases 
has  fallen  drastically.  The  state's  attorney  of 
Baltimore  remarks  that  "the  confession  as  a 
law  enforcement  Instrument  has  been  vir- 
tually eliminated."  If  the  House  accepts  the 
Senate  bill,  the  trend  may  be  reversed.  It 
will  all  depend  on  whether  Chief  Justice 
Warren  gets  the  word. 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  It  was 
gratifying  to  me  that  the  Senate  yester- 
day approved  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
157,  calling  upon  the  Secretary'  of  the 
Interior  to  pay  persons  who  owned  un- 
restricted interest  in  land  taken  by  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  87-734  and 
Public  Law  87-735  or  to  their  heirs  un- 
less they  have  been  previously  compen- 

This  action  climaxes  many  months  of 
effort  to  bring  justice  and  equity  to  indi- 
vidual landowTiers  residing  on  the  Crow 
Creek  and  Lower  Brule  Indian  Reser- 
vations for  land  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  Big  Bend  Dam  and  its 
reservoirs  in  central  South  Dakota,  I  be- 
came interested  in  the  matter  in  July  ot 
1966  when  I  received  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Estelle  M,  LaCroix  who  wrote  me  that  the 
Government  owed  her  approximately 
$4,000  for  land  she  owned  near  Fort 
Thompson,  S.  Dak.  Mrs.  LaCroix  told 
me  she  was  desperately  in  need  of  the 
funds  and  that  at  the  age  of  81  needed 
the  money  long  owed  her  for  her  land  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  which  she 
desperately  needs  for  her  subsistence. 

I  contacted  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
learned  that  neither  Federal  agency  be- 
lieved they  had  the  authority  to  make 
payment  to  the  several  landowners  who 
did  not  own  the  land  in  trust  but  rather 
held  a  clear  title  thereto.  Because  these 
statutes  provided  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  would  allocate  the  funds 
to  be  paid  for  the  acquisition  of  the  land, 
it  was  the  judgment  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers that  the  Corps  did  not  have  the 
authority  to  compensate  the  landown- 
ers. The  Department  of  the  Interior 
found  legal  hindrances  to  paying  the 
landowners  who  held  their  land  in  fee  be- 
cause the  legislation  provided  for  the 
compensation  of  interest  owned  by  the 
tribes  or  individual  Indians  in  trust  or  in 
restricted  status  and  any  other  interest 
in  the  tribe  or  Indians  might  have  in  the 
land  taken. 

At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  Attorney  General  filed  a  com- 
plaint in  condemnation  in  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  South  Dakota  to  acquire 
nontrust     and    nonrestricted    Interests 


which  were  not  required  by  Public  Laws 
87-734  and  87-735.  The  U.S.  district 
court  dismissed  the  complaint  in  con- 
demnation on  the  basis  that  the  public 
laws  had  acquired  these  interests. 

It  was  disturbing  to  me  that  neither 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  nor  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  was  able  to  resolve 
the  impasse  that  existed  between  them 
and  that  neither  agency  had  taken  the 
responsibility  to  seek  additional  legisla- 
tive authority  to  insure  that  the  land 
which  had  been  taken  was  paid  for.  It 
was  particularly  distressing  because  the 
land  was  taken  by  legislative  action 
rather  than  the  normal  procedure  of 
condemnation  under  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  and  because  the  interests 
owned  by  the  individual  landowner  were 
in  many  cases  so  small  that  it  was  not 
feasible  for  him  to  seek  his  day  in  court. 

Finally,  with  no  resolution  of  the  prob- 
lem, I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall  on  September  14.  1967.  urging  that 
the  matter  be  resolved  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible because  of  the  years  that  had 
passed  since  the  land  was  taken.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Department  of  Interior  drafted 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  157  and  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  Senate  for  introduction 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
in?:ton  [Mr.  J.-xcksonI,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

I  hope  that  the  other  body  of  Congress 
will  take  expeditious  action  to  Insure  the 
I  arliest  possible  compensation  for  the 
landowners  who  have  been  deprived  of 
their  land  for  more  than  5  years. 


ADDRESS  BY  GENERAL  OF  THE 
ARMY  OMAR  N.  BRADLEY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  American  discussed  our  land,  our 
iieople,  and  their  problems  as  well  as 
their  opportunities  a  few  days  ago.  Tlie 
.'speaker  was  Gen.  Omar  Bradley.  The  oc- 
casion was  the  annual  awards  banquet 
of  the  American  Heritage  Foundation. 

General  Bradley,  spoke,  fittingly 
enough,  at  Williamsburg,  Va.  Although 
I  was  not  able  to  attend  the  function,  a 
friend  who  was  there  brought  the  speech 
tome. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  General 
Bradley's  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
.•American     Heritage     Foundation     Annual 

Awards — Williamsburg.  Va. 

I  .Address  by  General  of  the  Armv  Omar  N. 

Bradley.  May  9.  1968) 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen;  I  doubt  If  ever 
there  was  a  time  In  our  history  when  there 
was  creater  need  to  give  thought  to  what  we 
owe  our  coimtry.  Too  many  of  our  citizens 
liave  not  learned  that  freedom  Is  not  free. 
that  democracy  can  extract  stern  repayment 
from  those  who  share  In  Its  bounty. 

.\lmost  two  hundred  years  ago  our  forefa- 
thers made  great  sacrifices  to  win  our  right 
to  establish  a  democracy — a  government 
where  we  govern  ourselves  and  where  the 
rights  of  the  Individual  were  given  para- 
mount consideration.  But  our  right  to  keep 
our  freedom  and  to  continue  our  way  of  life 
has  not  gone  unchallenged.  Almost  every  gen- 
eration has  had  to  defend  that  right.  Let  us 
remember    that    self-government    Is    not    a 


luxury  on  which  men  may  grow  fat  and  In- 
dulgent. Rather  It  Is  an  instrument  by  which 
men  can- -If  they  have  the  wisdom — safe- 
guard their  individual  freedom  and  employ 
that  freedom  In  pursuit  of  happiness  and  fair 
reward  for  their  ingenuity,  labor  and  Intellect. 
Because  self-government  Is  an  instrument 
which  demands  Increasingly  the  services,  the 
energie.s,  the  participation  of  those  who 
would  benefit  by  It,  self-government  Is 
weighted  as  heavily  with  obligations  as  It  is 
with  privilege. 

If  we  dare  look  upon  our  government  sim- 
ply as  a  legacy  left  to  us  for  our  benefit,  en- 
richment and  case,  then  we  shall  someday 
awaken  to  find  that  our  nation  has  rotted 
as  quickly  as  our  character  has  decayed. 
Democratic  self-government  tries  Its  peo- 
ple with  a  sterner  challenge  than  any  other 
system  in  the  world.  Scorning  the  brvual  coer- 
cion of  totalitarian  Et.ates,  It  asks  generosity 
and  brotherhood  of  Its  people.  It  asks  that 
they  cooperate  willingly  and  voluntarily  for 
one  another's  common  welfare. 

And  while  there  are  imperfections  in  our 
democratic  government — as  In  all  man-made 
institutions — this  form  of  covernment  never- 
theless has  rewarded  us  with  greater  per- 
sonal dignity  and  more  material  wealth  than 
any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

.\t  a  lime  when  |;eople  throughout  the 
world  :ire  being  courted  by  an  aggressive 
st;atism  that  would  have  them  abdicate  their 
personal  share  in  government  and  eji trust 
their  welfare  to  rule  by  cliques,  the  American 
people  must  put  their  f.Uth  in  not  less — 
but  more — person:;',  responsibility  in  the  af- 
fairs of  their  comniiinliy  and  nation. 

When  we  speak  of  our  obligations  to  our 
country,  we  are  not  speaking  of  any  par- 
ticular age  or  economic  group.  We  are  speak- 
ing of  every  individual.  Young  men  are  called 
upon  for  active  service  in  our  armed  forces. 
ITielr  families  and  loved  one.s  are  called  upon 
for  courage  .-ind  patience.  Their  communities 
are  called  upon  for  sustenance  and  support. 
These  are  viewed  by  many  as  contributions. 
I,  myself,  and  the  men  I  have  served  with 
through  two  wars  view  them  as  privileges. 
In  annual  reunions  with  the  Headquarters 
Staff  of  the  12th  Army  Group,  which  1  com- 
manded during  World  War  II.  I  have  heard 
it  said  time  and  time  again:  "Life  Is  sweeter 
and  their  country  dearer  to  them  because 
they  fought  for  both."  Those  of  our  young 
men  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be  un- 
qualified for  military  service  and  those  who 
are  mlsgiUded  enough  to  want  to  avoid  It  are 
being  denied  a  precious  right.  Democracy  is 
not  a  free  ride.  We  must  earn  our  way. 

Not  one  of  us  who  cherishes  our  way  of 
life  can  afford  to  be  delinquent  in  the  busi- 
ness of  being  a  good  citizen.  Probably  the 
greatest  .=;ingle  cause  lor  delinquency  in  citi- 
zenship can  be  traced  to  our  declining  sense 
of  responsibility  in  the  home,  the  church, 
the  school  and  the  community  In  which  we 
live. 

Unless  the  young  person  can  feel  that  the 
security,  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  his 
family  is  In  part  his  own  responsibility,  there 
Is  little  hope  In  tutoring  him  later,  on  his 
broader  obligations.  For  citizenship  is  a  pro- 
gressive education  that  has  Its  roots  in  the 
home  and  works  its  way  toward  the  dizzying 
heights  of  national  .TUd  world  responsibility. 

Much  as  we  welcome  the  leisurely  comforts 
of  Indoor  plumbing,  oil  heat,  electric  lights 
and  the  f.imlly  car.  we  nevertheless  lost  a 
primary  lesson  In  good  citizenship  when 
20th-century  conveniences  rendered  the  tra- 
dition of  chores  old-fashioned.  It  doesn't 
have  to  be  that  way.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  each  parent  to  Involve  their  youngsters  in 
the  business  of  being  a  family.  The  necessity 
for  doing  one's  daily  round  of  little  Jobs 
made  a  youngster  of  earlier  generations  feel 
part  of  the  household  and  planted  in  his 
young  mind  the  seed  of  responsibility  to 
someone  other  than  to  himself. 

Back  home  In  the  flat  farmlands  of  Mis- 


souri, life  on  a  schoolmaster's  wages  was  not 
calculated  to  make  one  rich  or  idle  But 
however  busy  his  modest  life  might  be,  my 
father  still  had  time  to  take  me  through 
crisp  cornfields  hunting  coveys  of  quail  when 
I  was  a   youngster  of  seven. 

By  the  time  I  had  grown  to  twelve,  he  had 
given  me  a  shotgun  for  my  own;  and  for  the 
next  four  years  1  used  that  shot,gun  to  hunt 
rabbits  which  I  sold  for  five  cents  each, 
dressed,  to  contribute  to  the  income  of  the 
fanUly. 

Kven  at  that  time  our  life  was  an  Itinerant 
one.  My  father  moved  from  schoolhouse  to 
schoolhouse.  first  In  the  soft-coal  fields  of 
Randolph  C<junty,  then  in  the  rich  farm- 
lands of  Payette.  At  the  end  of  each  short 
six-month  term,  he  took  an  interim  Job.  Some 
times  we  lived  on  a  farm,  sometimes  in  to-Tn 
where  dad  ran  the  mutual  telephone  ex- 
change. 

For  a  period  of  several  years  we  farmed 
200  bottom-land  acres.  During  the  school 
year,  dad  would  set  off  each  Sunday  after- 
noon and  walk  eight  miles  to  the  family 
with  whom  he  boarded  nearest  the  school- 
house.  And  each  Friday  afternoon,  when 
school  was  out,  with  a  book  under  his  arm. 
he  would  walk  eight  miles  back  to  our  i.irm 
to  work  on  the  weekend  with  mother  and 
me. 

My  chores  were  neither  painful  nor  un- 
pleasant. Each  morning  I  filled  the  woodbox 
with  chips  and  kindling  lor  the  big  kitchen 
stove,  I  kept  the  buckets  tilled  with  water 
from  the  deep  well  out  In  back.  When  there 
were  cows  in  the  barn,  I  helped  with  the 
milking.  And  when  we  had  200  chickens.  I 
helped  mother  feed  them,  keep  the  henhouse 
clean,  and  count  new  records  in  fresh  white 
eggs.  Once  a  week  we  went  together  to  town 
carrying  great  tin  bucket.-?  of  those  gleaming 
eggs.  They  fetched  ten  cents  a  dozen. 

Most  cherished  of  all  my  memories  was  the 
dinner  table  at  liome.  That  is  where  my 
father  and  mother  dlscu.ssed  many  subjects. 
I  was  encouraged  to  join  ireely  in  lhe.se  dis- 
cussions. It  was  here.  I  think,  that  I  learned 
the  meaning  of  many  words — lioncs-ty,  in- 
tegrity, responsibility,  pride  in  being  an 
American,  proper  consideration  for  the 
rights  uf  others,  religion — and  trie  many 
facets  of  being  a  good  citizen. 

We  did  not  liave  television  in  the  days 
when  I  was  growing  up,  but  I  think  we  had 
something  better.  We  had  time  to  be  a  lam- 
Uy,  There  Is  no  question  that  television  i.s  a 
landmark  in  modern  technology  and  a  great 
educational  factor  and.  as  such,  should  be 
welcomed.  However,  as  In  all  things,  it 
should  be  properly  employed.  In  too  many 
homes  today,  television  has  become  an  es- 
cape. In  too  many  homes  today,  the  evening 
meal  is  timed  around  a  television  program. 
In  too  many  homes  today  when  a  youngster 
turns  to  a  parent  for  guidance  and  comfort, 
that  parent's  attention  Is  riveted  on  a  tele- 
vision set.  The  need  for  family  consultation 
and  communication  is  perhaps  even  greater 
than  the  need  for  conrultation  and  com- 
munication between  nations. 

The  integrity  of  the  family  today  has  been 
damaged  by  the  rising  rate  of  divorce.  The 
urge  of  each  Individual  in  the  family  to 
pamper  his  own  wants  and  to  seek  leisure 
time  has  placed  the  emphasis  on  selfishness 
and  suffocated  the  instincts  oi  good  citizen- 
ship at  its  very  source.  Despite  these  handi- 
caps, our  youth  has  survived.  As  a  whole  our 
youth  has  emerged  a  truly  wonderful  body 
of  people.  Unfortunately,  there  r.ro  those 
among  them  w^ho  are  plainly  undisciplined 
and  who  are  more  aware  of  their  rights  than 
of  their  responsibilities.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  those  among  them  who  are  antagonistic 
to  authority  in  any  form. 

We  hear  about  the  young  men  who  burn 
their  draft  cards  and  who  demonstrate 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  this  represents  a  vociferous,  small 
minority.  My  wife  and  I  spent  two  weeks  in 
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Vietnam  last  August  and  we  talked  to  and 
visited  with  thousands  of  servicemen.  We 
found  only  two  who  did  not  understand  what 
they  were  doing  In  Vietnam.  As  a  group,  our 
boys  know  that  they  are  not  in  Vietnam 
righting  solely  for  the  Vietnamese.  They  know 
they  are  Oghtlng  communistic  desires  to  Im- 
pose their  wav  of  life  upon  the  entire  world. 
Our  bovs  in  Vietnam  know  that  if  they  do 
not  flgiit  communist  aggression  there,  they 
will  have  to  fight  it  closer  to  home — closer 
to  their  families  and  to  the  democracy  they 
love 

The  family  Is  the  foundation  of  our  democ- 
racy and  both  are  like  tall  stands  of  timber 
We  cannot  cut  from  them  more  than  we 
plant  in  them  without  periling  their  survival. 
They  are  like  forests  which  must  be  cul- 
tivated bv  toll  and  nourished  by  the  sweat 
of  those  who  would  keep  them.  A  democracy 
such  as  ours  cannot  be  defeated.  It  can  only 
lose  through  default.  It  can  only  lose  if  our 
people  denv  through  indifference  and  neglect 
their  personal  responsibilities  for  its  security 
and  growth.  Our  danger  lies  not  so  much  in 
oiu-  avowed  enemies.  It  lies  in  our  own  well- 
meaning  American  citizens,  too  many  of 
whom  today  :^e  one  hundred  percent  Ameri- 
cans in  their  daily  protestations  and  ten  per- 
cent citizens  m  their  dally  routine  of  neglect. 

Whatever  we  have  to  do  to  preserve  our 
democracy,  we  shall  have  to  do  it.  because  we 
owe  It  to  our  country — and  to  ourselves. 


STOKELY  CARMICHAEL  BUYS  HOME 
IN  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  an  article  by  Barry  Kalb. 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  on  May  27.  1968,  titled  "Car- 
michaels  Bid  on  House." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  $70,000  Estate  in  NW:  Carmichaels  Bid  on 

House 

(By  Barry  Kalb) 

Black  power  advocate  Stokely  Carmichael 
and  his  bride.  African  folk  singer  Miriam 
Makeba,  are  negotiating  to  buy  a  S70.000 
castle-like  house  in  the  verdant  "Gold 
Coast"  area  of  upper  Morthwest  Washington 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  Rock  Creek  Park. 

The  owner  of  the  house  has  accepted  a 
written  purchase  offer  from  the  Carmichaels, 
subject  to  further  discussions  on  financing 
and  other  matters,  according  to  sales  man- 
ager Archie  Kennedy  of  the  Floyd  E.  Davis 
real  estate  company. 

The  three-story,  four-bedroom  house,  at 
4331  Blagden  Ave.  NW.  sits  amid  about  an 
acre  of  well-kept  gardens.  City  Councilman 
William  S.  Thompson  lives  two  doors  away 
at  4343.  and  prominent  investment  broker 
Belmont  Ver  Standig  lives  next  door  at  4329. 

The  owner  of  the  hotise.  P.  Vic  Guidlce, 
said  yesterday  that  negotiations  with  "some 
singer  from  New  York'"  had  been  in  progress 
for  about  a  week. 

Guldice.  who  Is  retired,  said  he  and  his 
son  have  been  living  in  the  house  and  plan 
to  move  out  of  the  City. 

Kennedy  confirmed  that  the  singer  is  Miss 
Makeba.  35,  who  was  married  to  the  27-year- 
old  Carmichael  here  early  this  month.  Her 
lawyer  is  to  contact  the  real  estate  firm  to- 
morrow or  Wednesday  to  discuss  a  certain 
situation  that  we  have  to  get  straightened 
out."  Kennedy  said. 

"One  of  the  contingencies  Is  financing," 
he  added,  but  he  refused  to  be  more  specific 
about  the  tentative  purchase  agreement. 

"It's  all  up  In  the  air,"  he  emphasized. 
"We  don't  know  what  the  situation  Is." 

Kennedy  said  the  house  had  been  on  the 
market  at  S70.000  for  about  six  weeks.  Mlsa 


Makeba  expressed  her  Interest  »n  a  telephone 
call  to  Kennedy  about  a  week  ago.  he  said, 
but  he  did  not  recognize  the  prominence  of 
her  name  until  later. 

The  Carmichaels  "probably  looked  at  the 
house  one  Sunday"  but  were  not  recognized 
bv  the  agent,  he  added. 

'The  house,  which  Guidlce  said  Is  about 
30  years  old,  is  just  west  of  16th  Street  NW 
a  short  distance  from  the  Carter  Barron 
Amphitheater,  where  Miss  Makeba  has  per- 
formed 

Carmichael.  who  popularized  the  black 
power  Ideology  and  became  head  of  the  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee,  is 
now  a  Washington-based  field  secretary  for 
the  organization. 

There  have  been  several  recent  reports 
that  Carmichael  and  Miss  Makeba  were  seek- 
ing a  house  in  the  upper  16th  Street  area. 
A  recent  newsletter  of  the  OOP  Congres- 
sional Committee  pictured  another  upper 
Northwest  house  that  the  Carmichaels  pur- 
portedly were  btiying. 

Miss  Makeba.  whose  previous  marriage  to 
South  African  recording  star  Hugh  Masakela 
ended  in  divorce,  has  a  17-year-old  daughter. 
Bongl.  Carmichael  has  not  been  married 
before. 

PROCLAMATION  OF  TEHERAN  AT 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  comprehensive  review  of  the  status 
of  human  rights  activities  and  their 
progress  was  undertaken  at  the  Inter- 
national Human  Rights  Year  Conference 
which  recently  concluded  at  Teheran. 
Iran. 

The  complexities  of  protecting  the 
rights  of  man  were  spotlighted  at  the 
conference  which  also  marked  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  by  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

A  report  of  the  U.N.  meeting  and  an 
approved  Proclamation  of  Teheran  urg- 
ing human  rights  for  all  people  appeared 
in  the  May  25  issue  of  the  AFLr-CIO  News. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
HCMAN  Rights  fob  All  Urged  at  U.N.  Parley 

Teheran.  Iran.— A  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Human  Rights  has  adopted  a 
Proclamation  of  Teheran  calling  upon  all 
nations  to  grant  all  of  their  people  freedom, 
equality,  dignity  and  social  Justice. 

The  proclamation  was  approved  unani- 
mously bv  delegates  representing  84  coun- 
tries just  before  the  conference  concluded  a 
three-week  review  of  human  rights  progress 
over  the  past  20  years. 

The  conference  marked  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  by  the  UN  General  Assembly  and  the 
proclamation  affirmed  faith  in  the  principles 
"enshrined"  in  it  and  other  UN  declarations 
on  human  rights. 

"The  primary  aim  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  sphere  of  human  rights  Is  the  achieve- 
ment by  each  individual  of  the  maximum 
freedom  and  dignity,"  the  proclamation  de- 
clared. 

freedom  under  law 

The  realization  of  this  objective,  it  said, 
requires  the  laws  of  each  country  to  grant 
certain  freedoms  to  all  individuals  "irrespec- 
tive of  race,  language,  religion  or  political 
belief." 

Specifically  called  for  were  "freedom  of  ex- 
pression, of  information,  of  conscience  and 
of  religion,  as  well  js  the  right  to  partici- 


pate   In    political,    economic,    cultural    and 
social  life." 

The  19-polnt  proclamation,  which  con- 
tained many  of  the  recommendations  ad- 
vanced by  the  U.S.  delegation,  condemned 
all  forms  of  discrimination  and  denials  of 
political  rights. 

It  appealed  for  an  end  to  all  forms  of 
aggression,  urged  economically  developed 
nations  to  aid  the  developing  ones.  stres.sed 
a  need  for  disarmament  and  proposed  inter- 
national action  "aimed  at  eradicating 
Illiteracy." 

AFL-CIO  Vice  Pres.  John  J.  Grogan  was 
a  member  of  the  six-man  U.S.  delegation  t  ) 
the  conference  named  by  Pres.  Johnson. 
Henry  Klrsch.  an  AFL-CIO  Dept.  of  Intl.  Af- 
fairs representative,  served  as  his  adviser. 
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POOD  STAMP  LEGISLATION.  HOUS- 
ING LEGISLATION,  AND  GOVERN- 
MENT PERMITS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  transcript 
of  questions  which  were  asked  of  me 
during  a  TV  interview  which  was  filmed 
on  May  22.  1968,  and  my  answers  thereto. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script of  the  interview  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Text  of  Senator  Byrd's  Television  Inter- 
view, May  22,  1968 
Q:  Senator,  the  Washington  marchers  are 
reportedly  seeking  additional  space.  As 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  how  do 
you  feel  about  this? 

A:  Well,  my  Subcommittee  has  no  Juris- 
diction, whatsoever,  over  any  Federal  lands 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  was  opposed  to 
the  issuance  of  any  permit  allowing  the 
camp-in  on  The  Mall.  Just  this  week  I  have 
expressed  to  the  President,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Attorney  General  my  objec- 
tions on  the  issuance  of  any  additional  per- 
mit for  additional  space  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  I  have  no  objection  whatsoever  to 
people  coming  to  the  Nation's  Capital  to 
petition  their  Government,  but  I  feel  that  it 
was  a  serious  mistake  for  the  Government 
to  issue  a  permit  which  allowed  for  the  crea- 
tion of  this  powder  keg,  within  the  Nation's 
Capital.  And  I  believe  that  in  the  long  run 
the  Federal  Government  may  find  it  more 
difficult  to  get  these  people  out  of  the  city 
than  the  difficulty  which  may  have  been 
encountered  in  preventing  them  from  setting 
up  on  The  Mall  In  the  beginning. 

Q:  Senator  Byrd.  what  Is  your  view  of  the 
Omnibus  Housing  Bill  which  will  soon  be 
before  the  Senate? 

A:  Well.  I  think  It  has  some  excellent  pro- 
visions. Title  I,  which  provides  for  low- 
income  housing.  Is  a  good  provision.  And 
Title  XII  which  would  provide  for  a  national 
flood  insurance  program,  I  think,  would  be 
very  desirable.  Title  I,  the  low  income  hous- 
ing provision,  would  provide  for  Federal 
assistance  to  low  Income  families  who  wish  to 
purchase  a  home  or  an  apartment  dwelling 
rather  than  continue  to  pay  rent.  I  feel  that 
when  a  low  income  family  can  acquire  some 
equity  in  the  property  in  which  it  lives,  it 
will  be  more  Inclined  to  Improve  and  protect 
that  property,  rather  than  let  It  fall  Into 
disrepair  and  neglect. 

Q.  How  does  the  housing  provision  work, 
Senator? 

A:  Well,  the  bill  would  provide  for  a  plan 
whereby  the  Federal  Government  would  sub- 
sidize a  portion  of  the  Interest  on  the  mort- 
gage. The  owner  of  the  mortgage  would  pay 
up  to  twenty  percent  of  his  Income  on  that 
mortgage,  and  the  Federal  Government  then 
would  subsidize  the  difference  between  the 


twenty  percent  and  the  actual  payments  on 
I  lie  mortgage. 
Q:   How  does  the  flood  protection  provision 

c  perate  in  the  Housing  Bill? 

A:  Well,  this  would  provide  for  a  national 
progT^im  under  which  flood  insurance  would 
be  made  available  to  residents  in  flood-prone 
areas.  Heretofore,  they  have  not  been  able 
w  secure  insurance  becau.se  of  its  hieh  rates, 
.md.  in  many  Instances,  because  of  its  non- 
.iv.iilabllity.  This  would  make  it  available  to 
them,  and  I  think  that  in  West  Virginia  it 
will  be  very  beneficial  to  many  of  the  people 
who  have  lived  in  the  flood-ravaged  areas 
and  who  have  not  heretofore  been  rible  to  get 
?uch  protection. 

Q:  Senator  Byrd.  you  recently  introduced 
new  Food  Stamp  legislation  in  the  Senate. 
Would  you  explain  what  your  bill  would  do? 

A:  My  bill  would  eliminate  the  present 
felling  on  the  amount  which  Con?Tess  can 
poropriate  to  run  the  program.  In  Fiscal 
Year  1969.  the  celMng  will  be  $225,000,000 
This  ceiling  would  be  eliminated,  and.  also, 
the  program  would  be  extended  through 
Fiscal  Year  1972.  The  Act  pre.'^ently  expires 
.  t  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1969.  Now  the  pres- 
r!it  .^ct  extended  the  program  and  expriuded 
:t.  And.  It  was  my  bill,  which  passed  the 
i.'i  ingress  l;ist  year,  permitting  the  expansion 
"1  the  Act.  And  under  the  Act  now,  which 
i.c  much  better  than  the  old  surplus  rom- 
lu'.xiity  distribution  program,  all  55  counties 
;•!  West  Virginia  are  participaiine.  122.000 
people  are  recelvine  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  total  value  ol  the  Food  Stamps 
distributed  hist  year  was  something  like 
S18,000.000.  This  has  been  very  beneficial,  not 
only  to  the  recipients  themselves,  but  also 
to  the  merchants  In  the  various  communities. 
I  feel  that  if  the  Congress  accepts  the  Act 
which  I  have  introduced  just  recently,  this 
\nll  be  a  great  step  forward  In  the  climina- 
Mon  of  malnutrition  and  hunger,  not  only  In 
my  State  and  other  States  of  Appalachla.  but 
also  throughout  The  country. 

Interviewer:   Thank  you.   Senator  Byrd. 


CONCERN   FOR   PEOPLE   WHO   LIVE 
IN  THE  LTKRAINE 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
news  in  recent  months  from  the  Eastern 
European  nations  has  been  filled  with 
suggestions  that  freedom  is  not  a  for- 
gotten concept  in  the  hearts  of  the  men 
and  women  who  live  there.  Dr.  Anthony 
Zukowsky  of  Steele.  N.  Dak.,  a  man  who 
has  expressed  to  me  considerable  con- 
cern for  the  people  who  are  living  in  the 
Ukraine,  has  called  to  my  attention  two 
newspaper  articles.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
r.  s  follows : 

iFrom    the    Minot    (N.    Dak.)     Dally    News, 

Feb.  20.  1968] 

Fifty   Years   of   Atrocities   FVel   Ferment 

Inside  Ukraine 

(By  Sid  Goldberg) 

New  York. — Kremlin  repression  In  the 
Ukraine  has  a  50-year  history. 

This  f,Teat  nation,  with  a  population  of  46 
.tiilllon,  stretches  In  a  sweep  of  forest  and 
open  steppe  from  the  Carpathian  Mountains 
In  the  west  to  the  Caucasus  In  the  east,  and 
from  the  Pripet  Marsh  and  the  Don  River 
In  the  north  to  the  sunny  Black  Sea  shores. 
With  its  fertile  black  soil,  its  Immense 
■stealth  of  mineral  resources  and  Its  strategic 
position  on  the  Black  Sea,  a  bridge  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  both  the  Russian  czars  and 
commlsslonars  have  always  regarded  Ukraine 
as  an  absolutely  essential  cog  In  their  politi- 
cal and  economic  machine. 


When  the  November  1917  Revolution  broke 
out,  the  Ukrainians  saw  their  chance  to  end 
two  centuries  of  Russian  control.  On  Jan- 
uary 22,  1918.  In  defiance  of  Moscow,  they 
proclaimed  an  independent  Ukrainian  re- 
public. Thus  began  a  half-century  of  bitter 
struggle  between  Russians  and  Ukrainians, 
and  the  atrocities  committed  are  well  re- 
membered by  Ukrainian  patriots  today.  They 
are  cited  frequently  by  Ukrainian  defendants 
whose  appeals  recently  have  been  smuggled 
to  the  West. 

Moscow  declared  war,  and  sent  the  Red 
Army  into  Ukraine.  After  three  years'  bloody 
fighting,  most  of  Ukraine  was  forcibly  in- 
corporated Into  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

Paragraph  17  of  the  USSR's  constitution 
states  that  any  repulMlc  in  it  may  Ireely 
.'ocedc.  But.  as  KGB  (secret  police)  Interro- 
gators told  the  imprlEoned  Ukrainian  lawyer 
Ivan  Kandyba,  author  of  one  of  the 
smuggled  letters,  "As  educated  people,  don't 
pretend  to  be  naive  simpletons.  Ihat  para- 
graph of  the  constitution  was  published  not 
for  practical  use,  but  for  the  outside  world." 

During  the  1920s,  as  a  necessary  concession 
to  Ukrainian  national  pride.  Moscow  allowed 
the  country  a  wide  measure  of  cultural  free- 
dom. Lenin  proclaimed  that  every  Commu- 
nist nation  should  be  lelt  free  to  follow  its 
own  iiath  In  political  and  cultural  develop- 
ment— his  famous  "national  self-determina- 
tion" policy. 

Ukrainian  wTiters  were  free  to  publish 
books  in  their  own  language,  a  liberty  they 
had  not  enJoycKl  under  the  czars  They  were 
also  free  to  develop  and  modernize  the  lan- 
guage itself  (Which  is  as  uistlnct  from  Rus- 
sian as  Spanish  is  from  Portuguese). 

Ukrainian  thinkers  made  great  progress  In 
hlstoriciU  research,  science,  archaeology,  lin- 
guistics —a  period  now  known  to  .Slavic 
experts  as  the  "Ukrainian  Renaissance." 
They  discovered  the  treasures  of  Western 
culture,  from  which  Moscow  had  cut  their 
country  off  for  two  centuries.  Heady  with 
excitement,  the  intellectuals'  leader,  fiery 
prose-WTlter  Mykola  Khvilovi.  c.-lcd  out. 
"Away  from  Moscow!"  a  phntse  that  became 
a  rallying-cry. 

But  when  Stalin  succeeded  the  ailing  Len- 
in, he  threw  the  "self-detennlnation  policy" 
overboard.  By  1929,  all  phases  of  Soviet  life. 
from  industrial  planning  to  poetry,  was  rigid- 
ly controlled  from  the  KremUn.  All  republics 
were  to  abandon  their  native  culture  and 
orient  their  art.  literature,  language — even 
their  very  thoughts  toward  Russian  culture 
and  speech. 

But  the  Ukrainian  intellectuals  put  up 
grim  opposition  to  this  new  policy.  Result:  a 
gigantic  jmrge  that  began  in  1930  .nnd  lasted 
several  years.  Some  300  v.Titers  alone.  Includ- 
ing the  fearless  Khvilovi,  died  before  firing 
squads  or  in  concentration  camps,  or  com- 
mitted suicide. 

The  purge  ripped  like  an  earthquake 
through  all  levels  of  Ukrainian  society,  bury- 
ing agricultural  experts,  researchers,  film 
stars — even  the  staffs  at  the  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Ciiamber  of  Weights 
and  Measures.  The  Ukrainian  Communist 
Party  (whose  views  would  today  be  con- 
sidered as  liberal  as  Tito's)  was  totally  de- 
stroyed, from  Its  leader.  Mykola  Skrypnyk, 
down  through  the  rank  and  file.  Its  vanished 
members  were  replaced  by  Russian  func- 
tionaries. 

The  darkest  hour  came  in  1933-34.  brought 
on  by  the  peasants'  dogged  resistance  to  col- 
lective farming.  Stalin's  first  agricultural 
Five- Year  Plan  was  of  crucial  Importance 
to  the  USSR's  Immediate  future,  because 
foodstuffs  from  the  fertile  Ukrainian  steppe 
were  needed  to  feed  the  entire  Soviet  Union. 

Stalin  was  so  Infuriated  by  the  peasants' 
sabotaging  of  his  plans  (they  destroyed  live- 
stock, held  back  large  amounts  of  grain)  that. 


in  1933,  he  ordered  the  Ukraine's  entire  har- 
vest seized  He  made  it  a  crime  against  the 
state  for  any  Ukrainian  to  hold  back  a  single 
potato  or  handful  of  wheat. 

Thus  the  calculated  horror  of  a  man-made 
famine  hit  the  rural  areas.  Guards  shot 
women  who  tried  to  break  into  storage  bins 
or  trains  bursting  with  wheat.  Whole  villages 
died,  with  corpses  littering  their  streets.  Can- 
nibalism was  rife  even  in  major  cities,  with 
black-marketing  In  human  flesh. 

By  the  following  year,  of  the  country's 
30  million  population,  an  estimated  7  million 
jieople  (nearly  one-fourth)  had  died  It  was 
one  of  the  biggest — and  least  publicized — 
mass  crimes  In  modern  history. 

During  World  War  II,  when  Hitler  Invaded 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  Ukrainians  still  had 
enough  spirit  left  to  stage  another  revolt. 
In  Western  Ukraine,  the  most  poUllcally 
lestlve  part  ol  the  country.  60.000  crack  par- 
tisan fighters  threw  themselves  against  the 
larger,  better-equipped  Red  Army  But  the 
Russians,  advancing  as  they  pressed  Hitler's 
retreat,  rolled  over  them.  For  five  years  after 
the  war  ended  in  Europe,  pockets  of  these 
guerrillas  .still  held  on  in  remote  areas.  It 
wasn't  until  1950  that  they  were  wiped  out. 

:-Jlalin  then  launched  a  .-^econd  purge,  as 
reprisal  for  tlie  revolt.  Captured  parusans, 
their  relatives,  whole  villages  who  had  sup- 
ported them,  were  e.xecutcd.  Thousands  more 
were  deported  to  camps.  The  country  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  desolate  ruin,  its  cities  In 
rubble,  industry  destroyed,  the  countryside 
depopulated. 

The  total  Ukrainian  population  loss  from 
1917  through  1950,  due  to  famine,  war  and 
purges,  stands  at  a  staggering  15  million 
dead.  Yet.  according  to  noted  American  So- 
vietologist Yaroslav  Bilinsky.  "Paradoxically. 
Ukrainian  nationalism  was  stronger  in  1945 
than  It  had  been  In  1917-18." 

Stalin  came  to  harbor  such  a  special  hatred 
for  Ukrainians  that,  according  to  Khru- 
shchev, he  would  have  deported  all  40  mil- 
lion of  them  if  he  had  only  known  how  and 
where  he  could  send  them. 

It  is  the  black  memory  of  25  years  of  Stal- 
in's rule  that  haunts  the  men  who  wrote  the 
smuggled  documents.  One  ol  them.  Mykhaylo 
Horyn.  during  his  secret  trial  held  by  the 
Lviv  regional  court  on  April  16,  1966.  had  the 
temerity  to  tell  his  judges,  "The  remains  of 
the  spirit  of  StaUnism  still  exist  In  our  social 
and  political  life.  It  Is  necessary  to  displace 
this  spirit  and  to  engage  the  general  masses 
of  the  workers  into  an  active  political  life 
Only  when  each  person  feels  a  high  degree 
of  duty  can  one  guarantee  that  what  hap- 
pened in  the  '30s  will  not  be  repeated, 

".State  prosecutor,  can  \ou  find  any  period 
in  history  when  the  despotism  of  one  man 
could  eliminate  the  will  of  millions  to  cre- 
ative work?  Peter  the  Great  could  not  do 
this,  Stalin  did  not  do  it.  even  Hitler  could 
not  do  this.  Does  one  need  to  remind  you  of 
these  generally  known  truths,  state  prose- 
cutor?" 

But  the  state  prosecutor  did  not  listen. 
Horyn  was  sentenced  to  six  years  in  prison. 

[From  the  Mlnot  (N.  Dak.)  Dally  News, 
Feb,  19.  19681 
Smuggled     Letters     DocrMENT    Ukrainian 
Fight  for  Freedom 
(Note, — Rarely  does  news  of  Soviet  crimes 
outside  of  Moscow  or  Leningrad  reach  the 
West.  Russia  takes  special  pains  to  conceal 
the  ferment  in  its  satellite  republics.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  first  of  six  articles  that  docu- 
ment suppression  of  freedom  and  Jtutlce  in 
the  largest  non-Russian  Soviet  RepubUc,  the 
Ukraine  ) 

( By  Sid  Goldberg ) 
New  York. — Event:  The  secret  trial  of  a 
noted  Soviet  jovu-nallst. 
Time:  November  15.  1967. 
Scene:    A   grim,    bare,    improvised    court- 
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rcx)m  in  a  KGB   (secret  poUce)    prtson  "Iso- 
lator." 

Protagonists:  The  defendajit,  KOB  men, 
the  Judge,  and  a  squad  of  bayonet-bearing 
soldiers. 

The  defendant  protests  his  innocence,  and 
cites  the  law  to  prove  the  trial  Is  illegal. 

The  judge  sentences  him  to  three  years  in 
a  prison  camp. 

It's  a  familiar  story  by  now,  repeated  with 
numbing  frequency  throughout  Soviet  his- 
tory  in  dreary,  make-shift  courts. 

What's  different  about  this  one.  however, 
is  that  It  is  fully  documented,  and  rips  the 
curtain  from  the  ferment  taking  place  In  the 
Ukraine,  the  largest  non-Russian  republic 
In  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  trial  was  in  Kiev,  capital  of  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  i  UkSSR) . 
The  Journalist  was  30-year-old  Vyacheslav 
Chomovil,  arrested  for  protesting  the  ar- 
rests of  other  Ukrainian  Intellectuals. 

Though  the  ChornovU  trial  and  others  like 
It  have  received  scant  iuid  belated  .ittentlon 
in  the  Western  press,  experts  rank  them  in 
Importance  with  the  highly  publicized  Sln- 
yavskv-Daniel  trial  in  Moscow. 

Their  significance  lies  in  the  flood  of  light 
they  sbed-  on  Soviet  abuse  of  its  own  laws, 
and  on  the  Ukrainians'  persisting  struggle  to 
maintain  their  national  identity. 

The  Ukrainian  trials  are  documented  by 
letters  smuggled  to  the  West,  all  of  them 
desperate  .\ppeals  by  condemneti  Ukrainian 
intellectuals,  including  a  remarkable  71-page 
document  written  by  Chornovll  himself  be- 
fore his  .irrest. 

Dr.  Zbi^niew  Brzezlnskl.  director  of  Co- 
lumbia University's  Research  Institute  on 
Communist  .\ffairs.  calls  these  documents 
"remarkable"  and  "of  monumental  import- 
ance." 

One  of  the  encouraging  developments  In 
the  recent  trials  is  that  Soviet  intellectuals — 
not  only  In  Russia  and  the  Ukraine,  but  in 
many  other  Soviet  republics— are  talking 
back  to  Che  prosecutors  and  to  the  Judges. 
Soviet  youth  is  no  longer  cowed,  as  It  was 
under  the  Stalin  terror. 

Ironically,  the  greatest  defense  for  the  de- 
fendants or.  trial  turns  out  to  be  the  Soviet 
Constitution    itself,    which     resounds    with 
lofty  ideals  but  is  seldom  enforced.  Ukrain- 
ian intellectuals,  for  e.xample.  have  frequent- 
ly   cited    the    Soviet    Constitution's    Para- 
graph 126.  which  guarantees  freedom  of  the 
press,   the  right  to  hold  public   demonstra- 
tions, and  the  right  to  organize.  The  intel- 
lectuals insist  that  these  laws  be  obeyed  by 
the  Soviet  law-enforcers:    the   KGB   officials 
insist  equally  strongly  that  they  won't  be  in- 
timidated in  their  police  work  by  "legalists." 
The  new  ferment  does  not  exist  in  a  vacu- 
um.   There    has    been    great    unrest    in    the 
Soviet    Union   since    the    lid    was    taken   off 
when  Stalin  Uied.   In   1953   and   1954  several 
large   slave    labor   camps.    ;'.mong   them   the 
notorious  Vorkuta,   rose   up   in   abortive  re- 
bellions. In  1956  there  was  widespread  riot- 
ing in  Georgia,  birthplace  of  Stalin.  In  1962. 
ris'es   In   the   food   prices   triggered    riots   in 
Moscow  Itself,  while  in  Novocherkassk  on  the 
Don    River.    KGB    troops    battled   rioters   for 
several  days,  killing  hundreds.  On  June   10 
last  year  at  Chlmkent.  an  industrial  center 
in  Soaet  Asia,  riots  were  sparked  when  po- 
lice beat  to  death  a  taxi  driver.  The  disorders 
ended   only   when   tanks   and   armored  cars 
opened   tire  against  the  mobs. 

In  the  Ukraine,  rioting  flared  In  1963  and 
1964,  fanned  by  crop  failures  and  intolerable 
labor  conditions  In  industry.  Since  the 
Ukraine  Is  the  agricultural  and  Industrial 
heart  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Kremlin  felt 
a  special  urgency  In  crushing  the  rebellious- 
ness there. 

In  the  forefront  of  the  Ukrainian  ferment 
are  the  intellectuals,  who  seek  not  only  In- 
dividual freedom  but  also  a  more  authentic 
nationhood  for  their  people.  They  cite  laws 
guaranteeing    not   only    freedom    of   speech 


and  press,  but  also  laws  purported  to  safe- 
guard the  Ukrainian  language  and  culture. 
Despite  this,  there  has  been  for  years  a 
relentless  Russlfication  of  the  Ukraine. 

Since  1965,  the  KGB  has  arrested  several 
hundred  of  these  Ukrainian  intellectuals. 
The  sentences  have  ranged  from  three  years 
In  prison  to  death  by  firing  squad.  There 
have  been  at  least  two  executions. 

Journalist  Chornovll  became  embroiled  in 
the  KGB's  struggle  with  restive  Intellectuals 
in  1966,  when,  i^a  correspondent  for  the  Kiev 
Radio  and  TV  Station,  he  was  admitted  to 
trials  of  young  Ukrainian  Intellectuals  in 
Kiev  and  Lvlv  (called  Lvov  by  Russians*. 
What  he  saw  there  shocked  him  deeply.  "The 
lawlessness  and  arbitrariness  that  are  per- 
mitted today  as  a  kind  of  experiment."  he 
wrote  in  his  letter,  "may  tomorrow  become  a 
terrible  and  all-pervading  epidemic." 

On  April  16.  1966.  he  found  himself  per- 
sonally involved.  Tl^e  Lvlv  authorities  called 
him  to  testify  as  a  witness  in  the  secret 
trial  of  four  "people.  Chornovll  refused  to 
.ippear.  on  the  ground  that  secret  trials  were 
.1  violation  of  Soviet  Ukraine's  legal  code, 
which  specifies  that  all  trials  must  be  public. 
Consequently,  on  April  19,  Judge  Rudyk 
and  prosecutor  Antonko  of  the  Lvlv  regional 
court  tiled  charges  against  Chornovll,  accus- 
ing him.  under  Article  62  of  the  Ukraiman 
Criminal  Code,  of  "disseminating  anti-Soviet 
propaganda  with  the  purpose  of  weakening 
the  Soviet  regime."  In  his  letter,  Chornovll 
wrote,  "The  court  did  not  have  any  evidence 
of  such  propaganda  and  agitation.  This  was 
their  revenge  for  my  refusal  to  testify."  (This 
was  the  same  accusation  made  against 
Slnyavsky  and  Daniel  in  Moscow.) 

Chornovll.  who  had  taken  a  master's  ex- 
amination in  Marxism-Leninism  and  knew 
his  law.  appealed.  On  May  17  the  Ukrainian 
SSR's  Supreme  Court  overruled  the  charges 
against  him  as  groundless.  But  the  all-power- 
ful KGB.  which  is  a  law  unto  itself,  kept 
working  diUgently  to  catch  Chornovll. 

On  May  22.  Chornovll  boldly  wrote  the  71- 
page  letter  to  the  First  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Ukraine.  Petro  Shelest.  The 
letter,  fliishing  with  sarcasm  and  with  the 
human  drama  of  the  trials  Chornovll  had 
witnessed,  arrayed  powerful  arguments 
against  KGB  procedures.  It  appealed  to 
Shelest  to  protect  all  the  arrested  intellec- 
tuals. 

Shelest  Ignored  it.  and  allowed  the  KGB  to 
move  in.  Not  long  after,  ChornovU  was  ar- 
rested. Last  November  after  months  in  prison 
(during  which  the  KGB  conducted  its  in- 
vestigation of  the  case),  he  was  brought  to 
trial  and  sentenced.  As  he  had  written  in  his 
letter.  "Again  and  again  it  will  be  necessary 
to  throw  behind  bars  those  who  stubbornly 
refuse  to  call  white  that  which  is  black." 

Clandestine  copies  of  his  letter  were  made 
and  circulated  broadly  in  Ukraine,  at  great 
personal  risk  for  those  who  did  it.  It  finally 
penetrated  the  Iron  Curtain  and  came  into 
Western  hands- 


slon,  unprovoked  and  unjustified  by  a  single 
legal  or  moral  principle." 

"It  will  surprise  some  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
though  hardly  anyone  here  today  to  be  told 
that  the  United  States  is  engaged  In  an 
international  conspiracy,  instigated  by 
Britiiin,  ;uid  blessed  by  the  United  Nations,  to 
overthrow  the  government  of  a  country  that 
has  done  us  no  harm  and  threatens  no  one." 
Acheson  told  an  International  law  group  here 
yesterday. 

"The  charge  that  Britain  brings  against 
Rhodesians  is  one  that  George  in  once 
brought  against  Americans  and  sought  un- 
successfully to  enforce  by  arms."  he  said. 

TALKS  TO  BAR  GROUP 

Ache-son  spoke  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Inter- 
national and  comparative  law  section  of  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

His  criticism  was  directed  at  a  United  Na- 
tions call  for  economic  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  after  that  country's  white  minority 
government  asserted  its  independence  from 
Britain  in  November  1965. 

Acheson's  comments  brought  a  sharp  reply 
from  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  U.S.  ambassador  '■) 
the  United  Nations. 

"As  we  say  in  United  Nations  circles,  the 
former  secretary  of  state  is  a  distinguished 
gentleman,  but  what  he  says  Is  sheer  non- 
sense," Goldberg  told  a  National  Press  Club 
luncheon. 

DECRIES  MEDDLING 

Acheson  said  that  Rhodesia's  approach  to 
government.  In  which  whites  have  the  con- 
trolling voice,  may  not  be  "everyone's  cup  uf 
tea."  But,  he  said,  "neither  was  It  anyone's 
business;  nor  was  It  apartheid." 

"It  was  a  matter  relating  solely  to  the  in- 
ternational affairs  of  Rhodesia — in  which  the 
United  Nations  was  forbidden  by  its  charter 
to  meddle." 
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FORMER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
DEAN  ACHESON  CRITICAL  OF 
RHODESIA  FOES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  an  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  May  25,  1968.  edition  of 
the  Evening  Star  titled  "Acheson  Raps 
Rhodesia  Foes." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

AcHESo>f  Raps  Rhodesia  Foes 

Former  Secretary   of  State  Dean   Acheson 

says    invocation    of    International    sanctions 

aimed   at  Rhodesia's   bid  for  Independence 

from  Britain  amount  to  "barefaced  aggres- 


ADDITIONAL  POLICE  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
week  ago  today,  I  addressed  the  Senate 
on  the  subject  of  crime  in  the  District  oi 
Columbia.  I  said  then  that  the  best  de- 
terrent to  crime  is  the  policeman  on  the 
street.  I  strongly  recommended  that  ti-.u 
authorized  strength  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  be  increased. 

Yesterday,  the  I^esident  of  the  United 
States  took  positive  action  in  this  direc- 
tion. He  announced  that  the  District  lu 
Columbia  soon  will  submit  proposed  k^;- 
islation  to  add  1,000  policemen  to  the 
force. 

This  is  excellent  news.  The  President 
and  other  officials  responsible  for  gov- 
ernment in  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
recognized  the  validity  of  the  argument 
I  voiced  last  week. 

This  city  needs  more  policemen.  Now 
steps  are  being  taken  to  provide  them. 

The  legislation  to  increase  the  authoi- 
ized  strength  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  will  have  my  strongest  sup- 
poit.  It  is  my  hope  that  it  also  v.ill  have 
the  backing  of  every  other  Member  of 
Congress. 

On  the  same  general  subject,  it  also 
is  worthwhile  to  note  a  report  made  pub- 
lic yesterday  by  a  select  committee  of 
legal  experts  who  studied  the  matter  of 
civil  disorder  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  committee — known  as  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Administration  of  Justice 
Under  Emergency  Conditions — specifi- 
cally studied  the  April  disorders  in 
Washington. 

One  of  the  committee's  key  conclu- 


sions is  that  the  early  commitment  of 
military  persormel  to  any  future  civil 
disorder  is  a  prime  key  to  control  in 
emergency  situatioiis. 

I  have  stated  several  times  that  Fed- 
eral troops  should  have  been  called  to 
duty  earlier  than  they  were  during  the 
April  disorders  in  Washington.  I  have 
urged  that  in  future  situations  of  this 
type,  military  troops  should  be  called  to 
duty  immediately,  or  at  least  placed  on 
such  status  that  they  could  be  brought 
quickly  to  duty  on  the  streets. 

It  is  indeed  heartening  to  note  that  the 
prestigious  committee  which  has  studied 
the  April  disorders  here  has  endorsed 
that  position. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning  contains  an  editorial  en- 
titled "One  Thousand  More  Police" 
which  addresses  itself  to  the  subject  I 
have  discussed.  The  Daily  News  today 
contains  a  similar  editorial.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  May  28,  1968] 
One  Thousand  More  Police 
The  Administration's  move  to  Increase  the 
District's  police  force  by  1,000  men  is  the 
best  news  this  community  has  heard  for 
some  time.  It  is  a  positive  and  direct  effort 
to  cope  with  the  growing  lawlessness  that 
concerns  everyone.  The  Jump  from  an  au- 
thorized strength  of  3.100  policemen  to 
4.100  is  drastic,  but  not  too  drastic  to  meet 
the  rising  demand  for  restoration  oi  law  and 
order  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Fortunately,  the  move  comes  on  the  heels 
of  the  pay  increase  for  policemen.  At  least 
it  .should'  be  possible  to  recruit  the  men 
needed  to  police  the  city.  Recruiting  efforts 
among  men  about  to  be  released  from  mlll- 
tarv  duty  have  been  remarkably  successful. 
.nd  it  should  now  be  possible  further  to  ex- 
pand the  rank  by  this  and  other  methods.  We 
hope  that  recruiting  will  be  intensified  with- 
■.!!  the  city  also.  The  number  of  Negroes  on 
•he  force  should  be  greatly  increased  if  that 
..-  possible. 

The  cost  of  this  expansion  of  the  force — 
I  stimated  at  SIO  million — is  high,  taut  there 
:ppeara  to  be  no  reasonable  alternative  Be- 
:'tuse  of  the  Federal  Government's  great  in- 
terest in  curbing  crime  in  Washington,  this 
•!um  could  reasonably  be  obtained  through 
Ml  adjustment  of  the  formula  which  deter- 
mines the  annual  Federal  payment  to  the 
District.  In  any  event,  the  stim  will  have  to 
be  found.  Neither  the  national  nor  the  local 
government  can  tolerate  mounting  crime 
rates  here,  and  the  most  direct  means  of 
coping  with  the  problem  is  to  put  more 
policemen  on  the  streets  for  the  purpc-ie  of 
deterring  crime  and  of  catching  suspects 
Alien  offenses  have  been  committed. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  more 
policemen  will  do  little  to  remove  the  cause 
of  crime.  The  city  needs  to  do  much  more 
than  it  has  done  to  relieve  Its  frustrated  and 
hopeless  citizens  of  the  incentive  to  lawless- 
ness. But  a  city  that  Is  plagued  by  robberies, 
muLjgings,  housebreakings,  assaults,  rapes 
imd  murders  on  a  large  scale  cannot  wait  for 
the  ameliorating  effects  of  long-range  social 
changes.  It  must  move  also  to  cope  with  Its 
current  problems  and  to  let  all  Individuals 
.Lnd  groups  know  that  lawlessness  will  not  be 
tolerated. 

As  soon  as  this  excellent  start  In  the 
sphere  of  police  protection  has  been  ap- 
proved, we  hope  that  the  President  and 
Mayor  Washington  will  move  forward  with 


the  rehabilitation  of  the  city's  judicial  ma- 
chinery iuid  corrections  institutions,  which 
are  equally  lu  need  of  major  improvements. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Tuesday, 
May  '28,  19681 
Let's  Get  On  With  It 
Shortly  before  noon  on  Nov.  3,  1967,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Issued  the  District  City  Council 
a  mandate  to  nd  Wasmngton  of  crime  on 
the  streets. 

Looking  directly  at  the  newly  sworn  Coun- 
cil, he  said: 

"If  you  need  twice  as  many  policemen  and 
need  to  pay  them  twice  as  much  money  and 
need  twice  as  many  motorcycles  ,  .  .  I  say 
it's  time  to  start  working  .  .  ." 

Tlaat  was  then.  The  crime  President  John- 
son was  talking  about  was  Washington's 
"normal"  crime  which  had  reached  disturb- 
ing proportions  over  the  years. 

Since  then,  the  Federal  City  has  been  bat- 
lered  by  the  riots  of  early  April,  and  the  con- 
tinuing arson,  wanton  murders  and  at- 
tempted extortions  of  merchants  that  fol- 
lowed in  their  wake. 

Now.  six  months  after  the  ceremony  In  the 
White  House,  President  Johnson  has  an- 
nounced that  a  move  will  be  made  to  Increase 
the  DC.  poUce  force  by  1000  men,  from  3100 
to  4100  men.  This  will  cost  some  $10  mUUon, 
and  It  will  require  high  pressure  recruiting, 
because  the  way  things  are  here  not  many 
men  relish  the  Idea  of  patroUlng  our  streets. 
However,  it  must  be  done,  no  matter  what 
the  cost  In  money  and  effort.  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  new  wage  scales  for  policemen, 
signed  into  law  yesterday,  will  lure  men  to 
the  force. 

Added  policemen  will  not  remove  the 
causes  of  crime,  but  they  will  help  to  nullify 
its  effects  upon  the  law-abiding  citizen.  And 
that,  certainly,  Is  what  those  law-abiding 
citizens  have  had  a  right  to  expect  long  be- 
fore this.  Let's  get  on  with  It! 


REPRESENTATIVE     ROSENTHAL.     A 
FRIEND  OF  THE  CONSUMER 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent i.ssue  of  the  Washington  Post  con- 
tains a  forceful  and  convincing  letter 
written  by  Repi-esentative  Benj.^min  S. 
Rosenthal,  of  New  York,  defending  the 
decision  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
poi'tation  to  publish  data  on  the  safety 
performance  of  automobiles  by  make  and 
model. 

Of  course,  any  Government  agency  un- 
dertaking to  pubUsh  information  which 
can  have  a  significant,  competitive  im- 
\iact  on  an  industry  must  take  extreme 
precautions  to  insure  that  the  informa- 
tion is  objective,  relevant,  and  meaning- 
ful in  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented, 
and  that  factors  which  affect  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  data  are  also  fully  dis- 
closed. For  example,  while  certain  cars 
generally  manifest  a  liigh  rate  of  acci- 
dent involvement,  the  National  Highway 
Bureau  has  al-^o  taken  jiains  to  stress 
that  the  type  of  individual  attracted  to 
this  type  of  car  Is  very  likely  to  be  ac- 
cident prone. 

Representative  Rosenthal  lias  consist- 
ently led  the  fight  to  illuminate  product 
information  of  concei-n  and  interest  to 
consumers.  The  work  of  his  Special  Con- 
sumei  Inquiry  Subcommittee  has  been  a 
major  force  in  the  vitalization  of  the 
consumer  cause. 

Again.  I  commend  him  for  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  Nation's  consumers  and 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  letter  be 
printed  iii  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Washington  Post.  May  23,  1968 1 
Auto  Sai-ety  Data 
I   must   take   exception   to   your   editorial, 
"Meddling    or    Protection."    and    Us    sugges- 
tion that  the  American  motorist  should  not 
have  Government  safety  data  on  autos.  L.^st 
fall  I  urged  Secretary  of  Transportation  Boyd 
to  publish  this  data.  My  tenure  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  taught  me  that  in  the 
vast   majority   of   cases.   Government   inter- 
vention in  the  field  of  consumer  protection 
takes  place  when  a  vacuum  has  been  cre- 
ated  by   the   apathy  or  Inaction  of   private 
Industry.  Such  Is  the  case  with  auto  safety. 
Contrary  to  vour  belief,  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Saiety  Act  oi  1966  does 
authorize   release   to  the   consumer  of   per- 
formance   and    technical    data.    The    Safety 
Act  emphasizes  not  only  the  need  for  greater 
motor  vehicle  safety  through  the  promulga- 
tion of  Federal  standards,  but  also  the  need 
for  a  more  meaningful  competition  between 
automobile   manufacturers  regarding  safety 
features.    Such    competition    is    impossible, 
however,  if  the  consumer  is  without  mean- 
ingful safety  information  at  the  time  of  vehi- 
cle  purchase — a   situation   which   Is  all   too 
prevalent  at  this  time. 

Private  organizations  such  as  Consumers 
Union  have  shown  the  value  of  providing  the 
American  consumer  -with  performance  data 
about  .sophisticated  products  in  a  complex 
marketplace.  But  even  CU  could  not  easily 
match  the  data  already  complied  by  the 
Government  at  the  taxpayer's  expense.  It  is. 
of  course,  true  that  those  who  rate  prod- 
ucts "make  mlsUikes"  but  the  alternative 
to  occasional  mistakes— an  almost  total  ab- 
sense  of  meaningful  safety  Information— is 
far  less  desirable 

Today's  auto  buyer  should  thank  the 
Highway  Safey  bureau  for  demonstrating  the 
kind  of  creative  initiative  that  is  all  too 
lacking  In  other  consumer  protection  agen- 
cies of  government. 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal. 

..If ember  of  Congress. 
Washington. 


THE  AMERICAN  MERCHANF  MARINE 
DISINTEGRATES 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  s  Wasiiington  Po.st  contains  a 
full-page  advertisement  sponsored  by  the 
AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee. 

The  advertisement  dramatically  calls 
public  attention  to  our  Nation's  seriously 
deteriorating  status  as  a  maritime  power. 

It  is  incredible  to  me  that  the  world's 
No.  1  power,  the  United  States,  is  con- 
tinuing to  allow  its  merchant  fleet  to 
shrink  in  size  while  other  nations  are 
striving  to  strengthen  their  merchant 
fleets. 

I  believe  the  message  contained  in  this 
advertisement  is  important  and  deserves 
the  closest  attention  of  Senators.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Soviets  Are  BtiRYiNC  Us  at  Sea 

In  20  years,  the  United  States  merchant 
marine  has  sunk  from  the  world's  greatest  to 
sixth  place — and  we  are  sinking  i aster  today 
than  ever  before  At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  building  its  merchant  fleet — pas- 
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sen?er  ships,  freighters,  tankers  and  flshlng 
vessels — taster  than  any  other  country.  Right 
now,  the  Soviet  Union  with  its  own  ships 
Is  able  to  supply  all  Its  far-flung  rronts — In- 
cluding North  Vietnam  and  Cuba — for  Com- 
munist military  and  economic  penetration.  It 
Is  continuing  to  build  at  a  rate  that  will  give 
the  Soviet  Union  the  world's  most  powerful 
merchant  marine  within  a  lew  short  years — 
unless  our  country  wakes  up 

Three  years  ago.  the  President  of  the  United 
States  said  that  he  would  recommend  to  the 
nation  a  positive  maritime  policy  to  stem 
the  disastrous  decline  of  our  merchant 
marine.  Not  until  last  week  did  the  Admin- 
istration deliver  any  policy  recommendations 
to  Congress.  And  Instead  of  a  positive  pro- 
gram, the  White  House  has  proposed  that  the 
United  States  abandon  its  historic  role  as 
a  maritime  nation. 

In  essence,  the  proposals  which  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Alan  Boyd  outlined  to  Con- 
gress would  have  the  United  States  abandon 
anv  responsibility  for  maintaining  an  Amerl- 
can-rlag  merchant  marine  beyond  bare  de- 
fense requirements. 
What  will  this  mean  to  you? 
Does  yo\iT  work  Involve  imported  raw  ma- 
terials or  parts''  Is  some  of  the  product  you 
help  produce  sold  abroad?  If  so.  you  have  a 
particularly  vital  stake  in  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  Under  the  Administration  pro- 
posals, what  we  can  send  abroad  or  receive 
from  overseas  will  depend  on  the  ships  for- 
eign companies  see  fit  to  put  In  our  trade 
and  we  will  have  to  pay  the  freight  rates 
they  choose  to  charge.  For  want  of  ships  of 
our  own,  our  ability  to  compete  in  world 
trade  can  be  crippled. 

Do  you  intend  to  do  any  traveling  by  ship? 
Without  American-flag  ships  you  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  take  your  chances  'A-lth  the 
inferior  safety  requirements  of  foreign-flag 
ships.  No  other  ships  In  the  world  maintain 
the  strict  safety  standards  required  on  U.S. 
flag  ships. 

Do  you  pay  taxes?  Under  the  Administra- 
tion proposais.  skills  of  most  of  the  men 
who  sail  and  build  our  ships  will  go  down 
the  drain.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs 
will  be  lost  forever;  public  welfare  roles  will 
Increase. 

Do  you  believe  .America  must  be  able,  re- 
gardless of  cost,  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities 
as  leader  of  the  free  world?  Under  the  Ad- 
ministration propiosal  our  strength  and  our 
posture  as  a  world  leader  will  be  gravely  im- 
paired. In  time  of  emergency,  even  our  armed 
forces  overseas  would  have  to  depend  for  sup- 
plies on  the  ships  we  can  beg.  borrow  or 
buy  from  foreign  governments. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  an  adequate  mer- 
chant marine  under  our  own  flag  is  relatively 
modest.  The  cost  of  failure  to  do  so  is  more 
than  our  nation  can  afford.  Without  a  strong 
merchant  marine  under  our  own  flag  manned 
by  skilled  loyal  American  seamen  our  coun- 
try can  be  crippled  economically,  the  value 
of  the  dollar  jeopardized,  our  industries  iso- 
lated from  their  markets  and  their  sources  of 
supply — and  in  an  emergency  we  can  be 
ma.de  helpless. 

Should  American  ships  be  left  to  disappear 
from  the  oceans?  We  think  not. 

Should  our  own  government  help  make 
the  Communist  leaders'  threat  to  bury  us 
on  the  high  seas  come  true?  We  think  not. 
We  believe  that  our  country  can  well  afford 
the  cost  of  the  limited  government  assist- 
ance necessary  to  keep  the  American  flag 
flying  on  our  ships.  Every  other  maritime  na- 
tion provides  such  assistance  to  their  ships. 
We  believe  that  for  our  country  to  do  other- 
wise :3  not  only  false  economy  but  a  cold 
clear  threat  to  our  country's  interests.  Many 
Congressional   leaders  agree.  Do  you? 

Write  to  us  at:  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Com- 
mittee, 100  Indiana  Avenue.  N.W..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20001.  We  will  see  that  your  senti- 
ments are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
White  Hotise  and  Congress. 


National  Maritime  Union  of  America.  AFI^ 
CIO.  36  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10011.  Joseph  Ctirran.  President. 

National  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  As- 
sociation, AFl^CIO.  17  Battery  Place.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10004,  Jesse  M.  Calhoon,  President. 

Anierlcan  Radio  Association,  AFI^CIO.  270 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  NY.  10016.  William 
R.  Steinberg.  President. 

International  Longshoremen's  Association. 
AFI^CIO.  17  Battery  Place.  New  York,  NY. 
10004,  Thomas  W.  Gleason.  President. 

International  Organization  of  Masters, 
Mates  and  Pilots,  AFL-CIO,  ."39  Broadway. 
New  York.  NY.  10006.  Captain  Lloj-d  W. 
Sheldon.  President 

United  Steelworkers  of  America.  AFI^CIO. 
Great  Lakes  Seamen.  Local  5000,  1219  Su- 
perior Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio  44114,  Car- 
roll T.  Armstrong,  President. 

Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuild- 
ing Workers  of  America.  1126  Sixteenth 
Street  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20036,  John  J. 
Grogan.  President. 


AMERICAN  PHARMACY  IN  THE  1970'S 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  older  citizens  of  this  country 
are  fortunate  in  having  an  articulate 
friend  in  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  MontoyaL 

None  of  us  can  forget  the  battle  which 
Senator  Montoya  fought  on  the  Senate 
floor  last  year  when  he  sought  to  extend 
medicare  to  include  the  cost  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs.  He  narrowly  lost  the  battle, 
not  because  the  bill  lacked  merit — for  it 
was  a  sound  proposition — but  because  of 
an  unprecedented  lobbying  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  multi-billion  dollar  drug  in- 
dustr>'  and  inflated  cost  estimates  sup- 
plied the  opposition. 

He  lost  that  battle,  but  he  will.  I  am 
sure,  in  the  end.  win  the  war.  He  has 
reintroduced  a  modified  version  of  his 
proposal  as  S.  2936.  The  new  bill  now 
has  the  support  of  38  Senators  as  co- 
sponsoi-s — and  I  might  say,  I  am  proud 
to  be  numbered  among  these — as  well  as 
the  active  support  of  virtually  eveiT  or- 
ganization in  this  countr>'  which  has  the 
interests  of  the  elderly  at  heart.  Orga- 
nizations having  more  than  14.000.000 
members  have  pledged  their  active  sup- 
port to  Senator  Monxoya's  bill.  Only 
those  segments  of  the  drug  industry, 
fearful  of  a  reasonable  commonsense 
challenge  to  their  often  ridiculously  high 
and  totally  unreasonable  profit  margins 
have  i-emained  adamant  in  opposition. 

Among  the  groups  supporting  Senator 
Montoya's  efforts  is  the  professional  or- 
ganization of  pharmacy,  the  responsible 
and  reputable  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association — APhA — with  a  membership 
of  almost  50,000.  Recently,  at  their  115th 
annual  meeting  in  Miami,  the  APhA 
once  again  reaffirmed  its  support  of 
Senator  Montoya's  efforts — in  spite  of 
extensive  opposition  from  some  pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers. 

Senator  Montoya  delivered  a  state- 
ment to  the  APhA  annual  meeting  which 
not  only  reviews  the  provisions  of  his 
drug  legislation,  but  also  forecasts  the 
direction  American  pharmacy  will  take 
in  the  1970's.  This  is  an  excellent  address, 
one  revealing  the  great  concern  which 
Senator  Montoya  has  not  only  for  tlie 
elderly  of  this  country,  but  also  for  the 
health  professionals — pharmacists  and 
physicians — who  administer  to  their 
needs. 


I  commend  this  thoughtful  address  to 
Senators  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  and  a  press  release  issued  by  the 
APhA  summarizing  the  Senator's  address 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and   news   release   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
American  Ph.armacy  m  the  1970's  a  Perspec- 
tive FOR  THE  Future 
(Address   bv   US.   Senator   Joseph   M.   Mon- 
toya, of  New  Mexico,  delivered  to  the  115th 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  and  related  organiza- 
tions. May  8.  1968.  Miami  Beach,  Fla  1 
Mr.  Grider.  distinguished  officers,  members 
and  guests  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association,    ladies   and   gentlemen — it   is   a 
privilege  and  an  honor  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  personally  with  each  of  you 
at  this,  the   115th  annual  meeting  of  your 
Association. 

Since  entering  public  life  some  thirty-two 
years  ago.  I  have  witnessed  many  important 
revolutions  in  American  social  thinking  and 
public  policy.  None  of  these  revolutions,  how- 
ever, has  been  quite  as  dramatic — nor  per- 
haps as  Important — as  the  changes  in  thf 
attitudes  of  Americans  toward  their  health 
care  system.  Public  policy  has  reflected  thts^c 
changes  in  attitudes.  A  review  of  Congres- 
sional legislation  over  the  past  few  years 
alone  reveals  Just  how  significant  the  chanee.s 
in  national  attitudes  toward  health  matter? 
have  been.  Today,  nearly  every  American  has 
the  means  with  which  to  purchase  high 
quality  medical  and  health  care.  New  public 
and  private  health  programs  are  eroding  the 
barriers  of  class  and  color,  new  delivery  sys- 
tems are  being  developed  to  bring  health 
services  to  areas  where  none  existed,  and 
the  dav  seems  close  when  we  can  declare 
that  the  access  to  quality  health  care  is 
truly  a  matter  of  right,  rather  than  of  privi- 
lege. 

The  real  substance  to  the  American  revo- 
lution in  health  lies  with  the  fact  that  the 
American  consumer  Is  playing  an  ever- 
increasing  role  in  the  declsion-makine 
process  with  respect  to  the  health  services 
he  purchases  and  receives.  Recently  enacted 
and  pending  health  legislation  in  the  Con- 
gress, in  State  legislatures,  and  in  local  coun- 
cils reflects  the  desire  of  Americans  to  have 
a  voice  in  planning  the  quality,  quantity, 
cost,  and  orgamzation  of  their  health 
services. 

In  the  last  tlilrty  years,  we  have  also 
witnessed  a  "pharmaceutical"  revolution. 
Powerful  and  valuable  new  drus  agents  have 
vastly  improved  the  ability  of  medical  prac- 
titioiiers  to  treat  and  make  manageable  the 
.scourges  of  human  illness,  disease,  and  acci- 
dents The  rapid  growth  In  pharmacology, 
as  you  all  know,  has  brought  about  new  laws 
and  procedures  to  asstire  that  the  public 
interest  and  safety  are  preserved.  We  now 
have  statutes  and"  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery necessary  to  evaluate  drug  products 
under  safety  and  quality  criteria  before 
such  products  are  placed  in  the  hands  oi 
physicians  and.  ultimately,  in  the  hands  oi 
patients  themselves.  This  quest  for  quality 
and  safety  is  a  never-ending  search.  And,  as 
I'm  sure  Dr.  Goddard  will  note  In  his  re- 
marks, while  considerable  progress  is  being 
made  to  guarantee  drug  safety  and  effeciive- 
,  ness.  we  have  by  no  means  completed  the 
task. 

Many  hope  for  the  day  when  every  drug 
product  in  the  marketplace  is  known  to  be 
100 ^l  safe  and  100 ';  effective.  Obviously, 
however,  such  a  goal  can  never  be  achieved, 
for  there  will  always  be  risks  associated  with 
the  use  of  powerful  and  effective  pharmaco- 
logical agents. 

Yet  we  can,  and  Indeed  we  must,  seek  to 
reduce  insofar  as  possible— the  risk  factors 
characteristic  of  many  drugs  in  a  program  of 
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nitlonal  drug  therapy  based  upon  a  sound 
■md  positive  beneflt-to-rlsk  approach.  This 
goal  can  onlv  be  achieved  when  practitioners 
are  fully  apprised  of  the  full  effects  of 
soeclflc  drug  experience  and  when  practi- 
tioners make  better  use  of  the  sk'Us  and 
knowledge  of  trained  American  pharmacists. 
In  your  hands,  then.  Is  placed  much  of  the 
responsibility  for  reaching  this  goal.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  is  more  qualified  than  you  are 
to  carry  on  this  work.  The  American  pharma- 
cist receives  more  education  in  pharmacology 
and  toxicology  than  any  other  health  pro- 
fessional including  the  physician  who  has 
overall  responsibility  for  the  patient's  well- 
being.  It  Is  mv  sincerest  hope  that  our  medi- 
cal practitioners  will  begin  to  more  fully 
utilize  the  experience  of  our  community 
pharmacists  as  much  as  hospital  physicians 
now  relv  upon  pharmacists  who  are  mem- 
bers of  hospital  pharmacy  and  therapeutics 
committees.  Without  an  increased  profes- 
sional dialogue,  prospects  for  improving  ra- 
tional drug  therapy  in  a  rapidly-changing 
vsorld  of  medical  innovation  may  never  be 
achieved. 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
has  long  urged  that  efforts  be  made  to  fully 
utilize  the  skills  and  training  of  pharmacists 
in  the  overall  health  care  system.  Pharma- 
cists in  hospitals,  for  example,  can  play  an 
essential  role  in  assuring  that  drug  experi- 
t-nce  among  hospital  inpatients  Is  fully 
known  to  the  hospital  medical  sUff,  to  local 
pharmaceutical  lussociatlons,  and  to  volun- 
Tary  and  public  health  or  drug  agencies. 

Community  pharmacists  stand  ready  to 
assist  private  practitioners  with  information, 
counsel,  and  technical  a.ssistance  in  evaluat- 
ing drug  products,  particularly  newly  mar- 
keted products.  Obviously,  however,  there  Is 
considerably  more  room  for  closer  profes- 
sional relationships  between  physicians  and 
pharmacists  and  opportunities  for  better  use 
of  the  ancillary  services  which  pharmacists 
in  every  setting  can  provide. 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
must  continue  to  play  a  central  role  in  help- 
ing to  brine  about  the  enactment  oi  legis- 
lation which  will  better  protect  the  American 
jniblic.  Support  of  proposals  to  provide  phy- 
sicians with  more  comprehensive  and  mof-- 
rational  information  about  the  capabilities 
rnd  limitations  of  variou.';  drug  therapies, 
individual  products,  and  other  data  will  do 
much  to  further  the  public  health  and 
safety. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Members  and 
Committees  of  the  Congress  as  representa- 
tives of  our  country  have  considered  and  will 
continue  to  consider  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  the  Association  in  formulating  any  and 
all  kinds  of  drug  legislation.  The  Congress 
has  been  fortunate  in  having  the  benefit  of 
the  views  and  technical  assistance  provided 
by  Dr.  William  Apple,  your  Executive  Direc- 
tor, and  his  very  competent  staff.  These  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  are  articulate  and  dedicated 
spokesmen,  not  only  to  the  problems  con- 
fronting American  pharmacy,  but  also  to 
the  issues  inherent  in  a  review  of  drug 
practices  and  their  impact  upon  the  health 
01  the  American  people. 

While  we  have  done  much  to  guarantee 
that  quality  drug  products  are  made  avail- 
able to  the  American  public  and  to  its  physi- 
cians, we  also  must  work  now  toward  an- 
other objective,  that  of  a-ssuring  access  to  a 
variety  of  quality  products  and  ."services  in 
a  competitive  setting.  For  many,  the  impact 
of  the  costs  of  vitally-needed  prescription 
medicines  is  very  great;  this  is  particularly 
true  among  those  with  limited  incomes, 
cuch  as  the  elderly  and  the  poor.  With  the 
enactment  of  national  programs  which  help 
underwrite  the  costs  of  medical  and  health 
care,  we  can  be  assured  of  continuing  public 
attention  to  the  pricing  of  drugs  In  the 
United  States, 


First,  last,  and  always,  the  American  people 
want  assurances  that  what  they  are  buying 
is  of  the  finest  quality  available.  And.  the 
American  people  have  always  been  and  are 
now  prepared  to  pay  for  quality,  particularly 
for  items  which  bear  directly  upon  tlielr 
well-being.  But  the  American  people  expect, 
and  the  Congress  has  the  obligation  to  as- 
sure— insofar  as  tax-supported  programs  are 
concerned— that  quality  drugs  like  quality 
health  care,  be  provided  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical manner  possible. 

The  marketing  and  pricing  forces  which 
establish  the  cost  of  prescription  drugs  are 
largely  outside  the  control  of  the  consumer — 
the  person  who  must  ultimately  bear  the 
cost.  The  health  professions,  pharmacists  and 
physicians  alike,  the  pharmaceutical  Indus- 
try, and  the  wholesale  and  community  drug 
distribution  system  in  the  United  States 
have  a  special"  obligation  to  the  American 
people  to  guarantee  that  competitive  ar- 
r.ingements  are  maintained. 

Yet,  preliminary  studies  in  the  areas  of 
drug  economics,  including  efforts  by  various 
Congressional  committees,  reveal  that  there 
are  pricing  and  liiarketing  inequalities  and 
practices  which  are  not  In  the  best  interests 
of  the  individual  consumer,  the  independent 
pharmacist  or  even  the  public  at  large  inso- 
far as  t.ix-supported  programs  are  concerned. 
I  know  that  your  Association  has  long  been 
concerned  about  some  of  tlie  effects  which 
captive  marketing  practices  have  had  upon 
yo'ir  professional  responsibilities.  Your  en- 
dorsement of  the  professional  fee  concept,  for 
example,  which  would  place  the  economics  of 
the  profession  on  an  independent  and  ra- 
tional basis,  offers  a  responsible  solution  vi 
part  of  the  problems  of  pricing  Inequality. 

Other  problems  need  prompt  and  rational 
solution.  Certainly,  there  can  be  no  justifica- 
tion for  discriminating,  differential  pricing 
practices  among  various  community  phar- 
macies. Certainly,  the  non-profit  suitus  of 
hospitals  and  other  related  institutions 
should  not  be  exploited  to  place  such  institu- 
tions into  competition  wth  traditional  phar- 
maceutical outlets.  Perhaps  the  long-range 
solution  to  these  and  many  other  problems 
will  come  only  with  a  complete  shift  In  atti- 
tude toward  the  proper  role  of  drug  products. 
By  this.  I  mean  we  must  move  toward  the 
view  that  drugs  are  essential  elements  In  the 
rendering  of  professional  pharmaceutical 
services,  and  not  merely  articles  of  trade. 
Such  a  viewpoint  already  exists  in  the  prac- 
titioner's office  and  is  rapidly  developing  In 
the  drug  programs  of  hospitals  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Professional  pharmacists,  who  often  serve 
as  secretaries  to  hospital  P&T  committees, 
work  closely  with  the  medical  staff  to  develop 
an  orderly,  rational,  and  efficient  system  for 
the  provision  of  drugs  to  hospital  inpatients. 
By  working  together  to  evaluate  drug  re- 
quirements, eliminating  irrational  products 
duplication,  physicians  and  pharmacists  pro- 
vide high  quality  at  the  least  possible  cost. 
Drugs  are  viewed  as  items  incident  to  the 
provision  of  professional  health  services.  This 
attitude  can  and  should  be  expanded  beyond 
the  hospitals  into  the  community  at  large. 

With  rlEing  costs  in  liealth  and  medical 
care,  public  expenditures  for  prescription 
medicines — for  both  Inpatients  and  outpa- 
tients— win  continue  to  receive  close  scru- 
tiny. The  recently  passed  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967,  for  example,  have  di- 
rected that  methods  and  procedures  be  de- 
vised to  assure  that  payments  for  drugs,  pro- 
vided in  Title  XIX  prograir^.  or  meaicaid.  are 
not  in  excess  of  reasonable  charges  consistent 
with  efficiency,  economy,  and  quality  of  care. 
More  recently — in  March — the  President 
called  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  American  consiuner  from  paying — In 
the  words  of  the  President,  "needlessly  high 
and  exorbitant  prices  for  prescription  drugs 
used  in  Federally-supported  programs."  As  I 
suggested  a  few  minutes  ago,  unless  the  pri- 


vate sector  will  show  the  same  vitality  in 
solving  drug  pricing  problems  It  has  shown 
in  discovering  new  products  and  marketing 
them,  public  and  governmental  pressures  will 
grow  to  find  alternatives  to  the  existing 
arrangements. 

Medicare,  as  all  of  you  know,  does  not 
provide  protection  against  the  co.sts  of  out- 
patient prescription  medicines — it  is  a  critical 
gap  In  an  otherwise  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  health  Insurance  coverage  among 
the  Nation's  nearly  19  million  people.  Few 
s,eem  to  disagree  about  the  need  to  provide 
some  form  of  protection  against  outpatient 
prescrlplton  drug  costs.  The  question  Is  one 
of  how  to  best  achieve  such  protection. 

Legislation  which  I  sponsored  last  year, 
but  which  was  just  narrowly  defeated,  and 
legislation  which  I  have  again  reintroduced, 
represents  a  reasoned  and  modest  begin- 
ning toward  protecting  the  elderly  from 
catastrophic  drug  expenses.  I  would  like  to 
Just  briefly  touch  upon  tlie  slgnlflciint  points 
contained  In  the  proposal  which  now  has 
the  endorsement  of  38  Members  of  the  senate. 
First,  I  repeat  that  the  program  I  have 
proposed  is  a  modest  program  designed  to 
protect  against  catastrophic  prescription 
drug  costs.  Since  the  aged  and  the  Gov- 
ernment share  In  the  costs  of  my  progrtun. 
we  must  assure  that  the  funds  are  used 
wisely  and  only  to  assist  those  who  really 
need  protection.  Many  older  persons  can 
budget  drug  expenses  and  require  no  assist- 
ance. Consistent  with  the  principle  of  an 
insurance  program,  niy  bill  Insures  against 
the  expenses  of  high  risk  Individuals. 

.Second,  the  proposal  insures  against  the 
risk  of  overwhelming  drug  expense  by  pay- 
ing benefits  to  patients  themselves.  In  this 
way.  community  pharmacists  are  In  no  way 
affected  In  their  pricing  or  marketing  prac- 
tices. The  relationships  which  e.xist  between 
pharmacies  and  their  patrons  are  thereby 
not  interferred  with. 

Finally,  the  legislation  fully  endorses  free- 
dom of  choice  for  a  patient  in  selecting  his 
pharmacist  and  guarantees  that  physician 
Judgment  Is  In  no  way  compromised  by  the 
fact  that  patients  may  be  reimbursed  In 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  medicare  program. 
I  have  long  seen  the  contribution  which  In- 
dependent pharmacists  within  the  commu- 
nity can  make.  For  this  reason,  the  legisla- 
tion I  have  Introduced  does  not  authorize 
payments  to  physicians  for  prescribed  medi- 
cliies  as  part  of  physicians'  services — a  re- 
sponsibility properly  assigned  to  the  inde- 
pendent community  pharmacies.  Any-  pro- 
posal to  help  our  older  citizens  meet  tlie  costs 
of  outpatient  medicines  should,  therefore, 
strengthen  rather  than  Umlt  the  role  of  local 
pharmacy. 

But  the  legislation  which  I  am  sponsoring 
also  takes  into  account  the  need  for  guar- 
antees that  Federal  tax  dollars  and  the  pre- 
miums paid  by  older  people  arc  used  in  the 
most  economical  manner  possible.  The  pro- 
posal also  reflects  the  belief  tliat  reimburse- 
ment for  drug  expenses  should  be  based  upon 
rational,  professional  decisions  about  the 
kind  and  quality  of  drugs  the  aged  require. 
In  other  woi-ds,  the  proposal  expands  upon 
the  experience  of  formularies  In  hospitals  and 
in  some  public  programs  In  order  to  look 
intelligently  at  price  and  cost  considerations. 
It  Is  at  this  point  that  critics  of  the  pro- 
posal have  tried  to  confuse  the  merits  of  the 
legislation  with  various  polemic  smoke- 
screens. 

The  amount  of  benefits  to  which  patients 
would  be  entitled  would  be  deternuned  by  a 
National  Formulary  Committee.  The  first 
concern  of  this  committee,  which  would  have 
professional  and  technical  pharmaceutical 
assistance,  would  be  to  identify  those  drugs, 
required  by  the  aged,  for  which  reimburse- 
ment would  be  made.  The  same  professional 
evaluation  oi  drug  products,  about  which  I 
spoke  earlier,  would  be  made  by  this  Com- 
mittee. Such  a  dialogue  Invariably  leads  to 
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Issues  of  rational  drug  therapy  and  drug 
quality.  These  are  professional  decisions  and 
can  be  made  only  by  physicians  and  pharma- 
cists. Having  established  a  formulary  for 
which  the  program  will  provide  payments, 
the  Ctommlttee  would  Identify  the  most  com- 
petitive product  on  the  market.  The  price  of 
this  product  would  then  become  the  extent 
of  the  program's  liability  to  which  would  be 
added  an  amount  representing  the  value  of 
professional  pharmaceutical  services  and  the 
other  costs  required  for  dispensing  a  pre- 
scription. 

One  of  the  principal  criticisms  raised 
against  the  proposed  legislation  Is  that  It 
would  require  generic  prescribing  or  Interfere 
with  the  physician's  right  to  select  any  prod- 
uct he  so  chooses  for  his  patient.  This  con- 
tention Is  utterly  false.  Physicians  would  con- 
tinue to  prescribe  in  any  manner  they  see  fit 
and  would  continue  to  Judge  first  the  re- 
quirements of  his  patient's  health  and  safety. 
As  you  all  know,  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
trade  name  Is  no  guarantee  of  quality  by 
Itself.  My  proposal  seeks  to  pay  for  quality 
products,  but  for  quality  which  Is  the  most 
competitive. 

Since  payments  for  covered  drugs  are  to 
beneficlilrTes,  pharmacists  are  not  placed  In 
the  positlbti  of  vendors,  compelled  to  accept 
this  or  that  price.  Substitution  of  Federal 
pnces  for  prices  which  already  make  captive 
too  many  transactions  In  pharmacies  or  place 
the  professional  services  of  the  pharmacist 
in  dollars  and  cents  framework  is  no  answer 
either.  Tlie  pharmacist  dispensing  a  prescrip- 
tion charges  his  usual  and  customary  fee  to 
the  patient  just  .is  he  now  does.  And  while 
the  beneficiary  receives  part  of  his  payment 
for  pharmacy  .services,  the  use  or  non-use 
of  the  professional  fee  system  remains  the 
decision  of  the  individual  pharmacist  him- 
self. Pharmacy  must  evaluate  the  desirabil- 
ity of  freeing  itself  and  its  compensation  for 
professional  services  from  the  costs  of  the 
products  dispensed. 

The  substance  of  the  proposal  I  and  others 
are  sponsoring  is  to  consider  costs  and  drug 
economics  ..iter  scientific  judgment  Is  exer- 
cised. Where  evidence  and  experience  indi- 
cates that  lower-cost  products  perform  .is 
well  as  higher-cost  products,  the  program 
would  not  he  committed  to  paying  more 
than  IS  necessary.  Since  the  inclusion  or 
e.xciuslon  of  this  or  that  product,  under  this 
or  that  name,  is  irrelevant  to  the  Income  or 
pricing  position  of  manufacturers  or  phar- 
macists^these  practices  are  not  part  of  the 
program — only  the  beneficiary  may  wonder 
why  large  price  differentials  exist  between 
what  he  is  charged  and  what  the  program 
win  pay  him.  Certainly  this  concern  will 
provide  an  Incentive  for  closer  consultation 
between  physicians  and  pharmacists  as  to 
the  availability  and  usefulness  of  alternate 
products  in  subsequent  prescribing  practice. 
Certainly,  no  professional  can  dispute  the 
desirability  of  such  increased  communica- 
tion. 

One  of  America's  leading  pharmaceutical 
houses,  in  a  publication  and  in  advertise- 
ments distributed  Nation-wide — including 
one  in  your  own  Journal — outlined  what  It 
sees  as  necessary  principles  which  must  be 
adopted  for  a  sound  program  of  third-party 
pa>'ment.  including  medicare. 

First,  maintain  the  physician's  right  to 
prescribe  the  product  of  his  choice. 

The  Montoya  bill  heartily  endorses  this 
principle,  and  says  In  the  opening  language 
of  tt^e  pro{>osai,  "nothing  (In  this  Act)  shall 
be  construed  in  anywise  to  limit  or  restrict 
the  complete  freedom  of  choice  of  any  in- 
sured Individual  in  the  selection  of  his  physi- 
cian, limit  or  restrict  any  physician  treat- 
ing such  individual  In  prescribing  drugs  for 
such  individual's  use." 

Second,  insure  the  patient's  right  to  select 
the  pharmacy  ol  his  choice. 

The  Montoya  bill  begins  with  the  state- 
ment that,   "It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congreee 


that  Individuals  insured  .  .  .  shall  have 
complete  freedom  of  choice  in  the  selection 
of  the  community  pharmacy  from  which 
they  purchase  drugs,  the  expenses  of  which 
are  covered  under  such  program  .  .  ." 

Third,  eliminate  the  threat  of  govern- 
ment pharmacy  facilities  replacing  local 
pharmacies. 

Certainly,  recognition  of  the  role  of  com- 
munity pharmacies  cannot  be  compromised. 
This  Is  why  my  proposal  Insists  upon  under- 
wTltlng  the  costs  of  prescription  drugs  for 
the  aged  under  existing  and  private  arrange- 
ments, rather  than  to  call  for  government 
pharmacies. 

Fourth,  adopt  beneficiary  Identification 
measures  that  avoid  confusion  about  eligi- 
bility. 

Since  my  proposal  Is  to  expand  the  benefits 
of  the  Supplementary  Medical  msurance 
portion  of  the  medicare  program,  beneficiary 
Identification  Is  already  an  accomplished  fact. 
Moreover,  entitlement  to  benefits  under  my 
proposal  does  not  Involve  any  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  physician  or  the  phar- 
macist. 

Fifth,  the  industry  spokesmen  in  this 
statement  of  principles,  recommends  the  use 
of  a  "co-pay"  program  which  would  result 
in  benefit  payments  from  the  first  dollar  of 
prescription  expense. 

This  recommendation  I  cannot  endorse. 
The  Initial  deductible  provision  in  my  pro- 
posal allocates  a  lUgher  proportion  of  the 
program's  income  to  high-risk  individuals, 
the  persons  who  actually  need  assistance  In 
meeting  their  drug  expenses.  Instead  of  In- 
suring against  any  risk  occurrence  for  drug 
expenses  among  the  aged,  the  $25  deductible 
provision  In  my  bill  prevents  the  use  of  pro- 
gram funds  for  small  and  obviously  man- 
ageable expenses.  This  Imtlal  deductible  per- 
mits us  to  provide  more  comprehensive  pro- 
tection for  those  with  catastrophic  drug 
expenses.  The  Initial  deductible  also  avoids 
the  heavy  administration  costs  of  processing 
small  bills,  the  charges  of  which  In  the  ag- 
gregate are  not  greater  than  the  amount  of 
the  drug  deductible. 

The  sixth  recommendation  calls  for  the 
use  of  the  most  efficient  and  practical 
method  of  processing  drug  claims. 

As  many  of  you  know,  much  of  the  bene- 
fits Involved  In' a  prescription  drug  Insurance 
program  can  be  lost  In  very  expensive  ad- 
ministrative procedures.  The  bUl  I  have  pro- 
I>osed  provides  the  widest  possible  latitude 
to  the  administrators  of  such  a  program  to 
Insure  that  benefits  are  provided  In  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  manner. 

Other  Industry  recommendations  Include 
the  adoption  of  procedures  to  guarantee  the 
rapid  processing  of  claims,  the  estabUshment 
of  effective  utilization  controls  to  gruard 
against  program  abuse,  and  the  recorrunenda- 
tions  to  ground  the  entire  program  on  sound 
financial  principles.  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  supporters  of  the  bill  are  working  to  In- 
corporate   each    of    these    recommendations. 

Your  Association  Is  on  record  as  supporting 
this  proposal.  But  this  endorsement  Is  not 
only  a  program  to  help  the  elderly  meet  the 
costs  of  prescription  medicines.  It  Is  also  an 
endorsement  of  a  rational  therapy  from 
which  can  follow,  without  emotion,  legiti- 
mate considerations  for  the  economics  of 
providing  drugs  to  the  American  people.  Al- 
though my  bin  uses  the  concepts  of  "pro- 
fessional fee'  and  relies  upon  physician- 
pharmacist  cooperation  In  establishing  a 
formulary,  the  legislation  does  not  make 
either  of  these  approaches  a  compulsory 
feattire  of  the  program.  It  Is  my  fervent  be- 
lief that  men  of  pharmacy  and  medicine  will 
work  to  bring  about  these  changes  In  a  vol- 
untary manner — for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  support  you 
have  given.  Individually  and  as  an  Assoda- 
ton,  to  this  and  other  legislation  Is  not  only 
a  tribute  to  your  goals  as  an  Association,  but 
marks  out  for  the  1970's  the  challeogee  and 


responslblUtlee  for  the  future.  Your  perspec- 
tive Is  Indeed  far-reaching.  I  wish  you  con- 
tinued success.  Thank  you. 

[An    American    Pharmaceutical    Association 
news  release.  May  8,  1968] 

Montoya  Urges  Expanded  Professional 
Bole  for   Pharmacists 

Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  May  8. — Senator  Joseph 
Montoya  (D-N.  Mex)  today  urged  the  Na- 
tion's pharmacists  to  seek  an  expanding  role 
In  providing  the  American  public  with  qual- 
ity drug  products  In  the  most  economical 
manner  possible. 

Speaking  before  the  115th  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
in  Miami  Beach.  Florida,  the  Senator  noted 
that  "the  American  pharmacist  receives  more 
education  In  pharmacology  and  toxicology 
than  any  other  health  professional.  Including 
the  physician  who  has  overall  responsibility 
for  the  patient's  well-being."  Senator  Mon- 
toya called  upon  members  of  both  health 
professions  to  seek  "an  increased  professional 
dialogue"  in  order  to  "more  fully  utilize  the 
skills  and  training  of  pharmacists  in  the 
overall  health  care  system." 

Noting  that  while  much  Is  being  done  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  drug  products  pur- 
chased by  Americans,  the  Senator  pointed  Vj 
another  objective— that  of  assuring  access  to 
a  variety  of  quality  products  In  a  competitive 
setting.  "First,  last,  and  always."  the  Senator 
said,  "the  American  people  want  assurances 
that  what  they  are  buying  is  of  the  finest 
quality  available."  But,  he  added,  "the  Amer- 
ican people  expect,  and  the  Congress  has  the 
obligation  to  assure — particularly  insofar  as 
tax-supported  programs  are  concerned — 
that  quality  drugs,  like  quality  health  care, 
be  proved  In  the  most  economical  manner 
possible." 

Noting  the  Increased  public  concern  about 
rising  costs  In  health  and  medical  care.  Sen- 
ator Montoya  predicted  that  "public  health 
expenditures  for  prescription  medicines^ 
for  both  Inpatients  and  outpatients — will 
continue  to  receive  close  scrutiny."  The  New 
Mexico  Democrat  suggested  that  "by  work- 
ing together  to  evaluate  drug  requirements, 
eliminating  Irrational  product  duplication, 
physicians  and  pharmacists  provide  high 
quality  at  the  least  possible  cost."  "Obvi- 
ously, however,"  the  Senator  went  on  to  say, 
"there  Is  considerably  more  room  for  closer 
professional  relationships  between  physi- 
cians and  pharmacists." 

Turning  to  the  legislation  he  has  Intro- 
duced to  help  the  elderly  meet  their  drug 
costs  under  medicare.  Senator  Montoya  un- 
derlined the  philosophy  behind  his  proposal. 
He  stated  that  his  bill  reflects  the  belief  that 
reimbursement  for  drug  expenses  should  be 
based  upon  rational,  professional  decisions 
about  the  kinds  and  quality  of  drugs  the 
aged  require.  Where  evidence  and  experience 
indicates  that  lower-cost  products  perform 
as  well  as  higher-cost  products,  the  program 
would  not  be  committed  to  paying  more  than 
is  necessary.  The  Senator  also  pointed  out 
that  an  Increased  dialogue  between  physi- 
cians and  pharmacists  Invariably  leads  to 
issues  of  rational  drug  therapy  and  drug 
quality.  In  his  view  these  are  professional 
issues  and  can  only  be  discussed  by  physi- 
cians and  pharmacists.  In  summary,  he  said, 
"the  substance  of  the  proposal  I  and  others 
are  sponsoring  Is  to  consider  costs  and  drug 
economics  after  scientific  judgment  Is 
exercised." 

Montoya  told  his  audience  that  his  drug 
legislation  In  no  way  Interferes  with  the 
practice  of  medicine  or  the  pharmaceutical 
pricing  practices  In  community  pharmacies. 
He  also  noted  that  "recognition  of  the  role 
of  community  pharmacies  cannot  be  compro- 
mised. This  Is  why  my  prop>osal  Insists  upon 
underwriting  the  costs  of  prescription  drugs 
for  the  aged  under  existing  and  private  ar- 
rangements, rather  than  to  call  for  govern- 
ment pharmacies." 
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Montoya  concluded  by  calling  for  con- 
tinued endorsement  of  Instituting  principles 
or  rational  drug  therapy  In  a  rapidly-chang- 
ing world  of  medical  Innovation, 


be  limited  to  one  hour  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bill 
(Mr.   Holland],   or  someone   designated   by 

him. 


FREE  TRADE  BENEFITS  THE 
NATION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
welfare  of  many  millions  of  workers  and 
farmers,  and  the  profitability  of  thou- 
sands of  business  firms  are  directly  in- 
volved in  this  country's  foreign  trade 
policy.  In  fact,  the  vitality  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy  as  a  whole  is  directly 
linked  to  our  trade  ix)Ucy.  We  should, 
therefore,  move  cautiously  before  tam- 
pering with  the  fundamentals  of  a  policy 
which  has  brought  unparalled  prosperity 
to  our  people  for  more  than  three 
decades. 

Proposals  which  would  seriously  darn- 
age  that  policy  have  been  introduced  in 
the  Congress  in  alarming  numbers.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  now  submitted  his 
foreign  trade  policy  bill.  This  action  gives 
us  a  clear  choice;  a  retreat  to  outmoded 
protectionism  or  a  continuation  of  the 
progressive  policy  which  lias  made  a  ma- 
jor contribution  to  our  pro.sperity  for 
more  than  30  years. 

For  me,  the  choice  is  clear.  I  support 
the  concept  of  liberalized  trade  and  con- 
tinued prosperity  as  reflected  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  foreign  trade  policy 
proposals. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1121.H.R.  16913. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  <H.R.  16913)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

UNANIMOVS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  beginning  at 
9:30  a.m.  tomorrow  under  the  usual 
regulations,  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
1  hour  on  each  amendment,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  time 
limitation  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No  time  limitation 
on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

Ordered,  That,  efl^ectlve  on  Wednesday,  May 
29,  during  the  further  consideration  of  H.R. 
16913,  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  and  for 
other  purposes,  debate  on  all  amendments 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  we  now 
have  under  consideration  H.R.  16913,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  The  amount  of  the  bill,  as  reported 
to  the  Senate  from  tlie  committee,  con- 
tains a  total  of  new  budget — obliga- 
tional— authority  of  $5,536,050,300,  a  re- 
duction of  Sl.615,555,400  under  the 
amounts  carried  in  the  Agricultural  Ap- 
propriation Act  for  1968.  The  bill,  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  is  $1,387,929,500 
under  the  budget  estimates  with  a  net 
increase  of  new  budget. — obligational — 
authority  over  tiie  Hou.se  bill  by  812.- 
414,800.  Tlie  bill,  as  reported,  includes  a 
number  of  increases  and  decreases  and 
the  committee  report  No.  1138  describes 
in  detail  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  committee  in  the  appropriations  for 
the  several  agencies  and  program  activi- 
ties of  tlie  Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
will  deal  briefly  with  only  a  few  of  the 
more  significant  appropriation  items, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  be  questioned  about  any 
item  that  I  do  not  deal  with  directly. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  economy  which 
prevails  as  a  result  of  the  general  fiscal 
."situation,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended concurrence  w  ith  the  other  body 
on  most  of  the  major  reductions  that  it 
made  in  tlie  budget  estimates  for  new 
budget — obli'^ational— authority,  and  au- 
thorization to  spend  agency  debt  re- 
ceipts. 

In  summary',  these  reductions  under 
tlie  budget  estimates  total  SI. 503, 536, 500 
in  recommendations  for  the  Fanners 
Home  Administration  and  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Conioration. 

F.\RMEP.S    HOME    ADMINISTRATION 

The  committee  concurred  in  the  House 
action  to  deny  tlie  budget  estimate  of 
S425.000.000  for  participation  sales  au- 
thorization. The  Department  did  not  re- 
quest restoration  of  this  item. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  stage  I  want 
to  .say  that  in  a  manner  unusual  to  the 
Department  and  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  many  of  the  cuts  made  by  the 
other  body  were  not  requested  to  be  re- 
stored. In  most  instances  our  committee 
did  not  feel  its  judgment  was  better  in 
that  regard  than  the  judgment  of  the 
Department  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  regarding  those  reductions. 

rc5MMODITY    CREDIT    CORPORATION 

The  committee  has  concurred  in  re- 
ductions made  by  the  Hou.se  version  of 
the  bill  in  the  estimates  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion totaling  $1,078,536,500. 

In  spite  of  these  reductions  in  ne'w 
obligational  budget  authority  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  will  have  ade- 
quate borrowing  authority  to  carr>'  out  all 
of  its  authorized  program  activities  dur- 
ing fiscal  1969.  and  still  provide  an  esti- 
mated margin  of  $1,250  billion  of  borrow- 
ing authority  at  the  end  of  fi.scal  1969. 

REIMBURSEMENT     APPROPRIATION      FOR     THE 
COMMODITY    CREDIT    CORIKDRATION 

As  shown  in  detail  in  the  committee 
report — on  page   35 — the   budget  esti- 


mate of  $3,648,506,000  requested  only  a 
partial  restoration  of  the  1967  fiscal  loss 
of  $3,813.6  million  for  tlie  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  be  applied  against 
the  unreimbursed  balance  of  $1,585  mil- 
lion from  fiscal  1966  and  a  part  of  the 
loss  for  1967  fiscal  year, 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  budget 
recommended  did  not  request  any  res- 
toration of  the  balance  of  the  deficit  for 
1961,  which  was  $1,057  billion  for  re- 
\aluation  of  inventoi-y  in  tliat  fiscal  year. 
The  committee  did  not  receive  any  re- 
quest to  restore  the  House  reduction  in 
the  estimate  of  $460,393,500  and  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  action,  thereby  providmg  a  total 
restoration  of  $3,188,112,500,  of  which 
S350.4G7,000  is  liquidation  of  contract 
iiutliorization.  The  unreslored  loss  for 
1967  and  the  balance  from  1961  total 
$3,267.6  million. 

The  committee  has  received  good  co- 
operation  from  the  Department  in  its 
repeated  efforts  to  bring  the  reimburse- 
ment appropriation  to  a  current  basis  as 
intended  by  Public  Law  87-155.  approved 
August  17,  1961.  The  committee  hearings 
show   clearly   that   the   Bureau   of    the 
Budget  is  at  fault  in  this  matter — by  its 
failiue  to  transmit  to  the  Congress  the 
estimated  amounts  necessar>'  to  be  ap- 
propriated as  intended  by  law.  This  con- 
tinued failure  year  after  year  to  request 
the  restoration  of  tlie  full  amount  of  the 
deficit  may.  if  continued   in  the    1970 
budget,  result  in  the  need  for  a  deficiency 
or    supplemental    appropriation    again 
during  fiscal  1970  unless  corrective  ac- 
tion is  taken  when  the  b-adget  estimate 
for  1970  is  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 
I  would  like  to  explain  for  tlie  Recof.d 
that  this  committee  has  noi  changed  its 
views  at  all  on  this  subject.  The  com- 
mittee has  consistently  held  that  the  law 
requires,  and  good  bookkeeping  and  pood 
business  procedure  require  that  the  def- 
icit be  reimbursed  in  its  entirety  each 
year.  We  have  never  been  able  to  get  the 
cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
in  this  regard  nor  have  we  been  able  to 
get  the  cooperation  of  the  other  body. 
We  are  now  getting  pretty  close  to  the 
time  when  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  v  ill 
have  to  arrive  at  tiie  moment  of  truth 
because  it  has  so  heavily  impaired  the 
borrowing   capacity  of  liie   Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  If  it  continues  to  im- 
pair  tlie   borrowing   capacity   with   the 
same  practices  it  has  followed  without 
interruption  up  to  now   and  has  con- 
tinued into  this  budget,  there  will  be  a 
need  in  1970  for  a  large  restoration  gomg 
much  beyond  any  of  the  Bureau  of  tlie 
Budget's  previous  recommendations. 

I  am  able  again  to  say.  however,  that 
there  is  sufficient  remaining  borrowing 
capacity  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  cariT  on  the  business  of  the 
Corporation  during  fi.scal  1969.  and  we 
think  to  leave  a  balance  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  1969  of  $1,250  billion  of  unused  bor- 
rowing authority, 

PUBLIC    LAW    480 — TITLES    I    AND    II 

The  third  principal  reduction — and  we 
have  used  this  double  term  each  time 
this  year  because  of  the  change  in  the 
nature  of  the  budget  submitted  and  be- 
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cause  of  the  fact  we  are  complying  with 
the  new  plans  of  the  administration  in 
reference  to  the  budget — for  new  budget 
obligational  authority  deals  with  the  ex- 
penses under  Public  Law  480,  as  amended. 
The  bill  provides  $300  million,  a  reduc- 
tion of  5618.143,000  under  the  estimate, 
and  SI. 305. 5  million  under  the  1968  Ap- 
propriation Act. 

Tlie  Department  requested  only  partial 
restoration  of  the  Hou.^e  reductions — S50 
million  restoration  for  title  I  for  sales. 
and  $250  million  for  title  II  for  donations 
abroad.  The  printed  record  shows  on 
page  1698  that  $200  million  of  the  resto- 
ration requested  for  title  II  is  contingent 
upon  Senate  ratification  of  the  Interna- 
tional Grains  Agreement,  not  yet  rr- 
ported  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  In  other  words,  we  want  to 
make  very  clear  that  in  the  reduction  of 
that  S200  million  vve  are  simply  awaiting 
action  of  the  committee  and  subsequent 
action  by  the  Senate  upon  the  proposed 
new  International  Grains  Agreement. 

Tlie  committee  recommendations  do 
not  affect  the  program  level  under  Public 
Law  480  since  the  borrowing  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion may  be  used  for  costs  incurred  in 
fiscal  1969,  subject  to  subsequent  reim- 
bursement by  future  appropriations. 

It  is  expected,  however,  that  in  the 
coming  year  major  emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  increasing  export  sales  for 
dollars  and  for  long-term  credit  sales 
since  the  other  program  activities  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  480 — while  meri- 
torious— contribute  to  our  very  critical 
foreign  trade  imbalance. 

GENER.^L    .ACTIVITIES   OF   THE   DEP.\RTMEXT 

As  I  Stated  earlier  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  committee  for  fiscal 
1969  were  formulated  m  the  prevailing 
atmosphere  of  budgetary  economy. 
Thus,  most  recommendations  made  by 
the  committee  maintain  new — obliga- 
tional— authority  for  1969  at  the  1968 
appropriation  level,  plus  pay  costs.  Sev- 
eral increased  amounts  simply  reinstate 
the  1968  appropriations  prior  to  defer- 
rals under  Public  Law  90-218. 


That  was  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Congress  in  December,  accomplishing 
cuts  both  in  appropriations  and  in  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  year  1968.  There  are 
some  exceptions  to  this  procedure,  prin- 
cipally in  the  programs  administered  by 
the  Consimier  and  Marketing  Service. 

Last  year  the  Congress  authorized  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  calling  lo:  a  broad- 
ening of  the  meat  inspection  progi^am 
and  the  bill  carries  an  increase  of  $21 
million  over  1967  for  the  first-year  cost 
of  the  enlarged  program. 

The  Food  Stamp  Act  was  extended 
last  year  and  provided  with  a  $225  mil- 
lion annual  authorization.  The  bill  rec- 
ommends the  full  $225  million,  an  in- 
crease of  $40  million  over  the  1968  level. 

PAYMENTS  TO   STATE  LAND   GRANT   INSTITUTIONS 

Last  year,  under  Public  Law  90-218. 
the  Department  deferred  the  increases 
over  1967.  provided  in  the  1968  Appro- 
priation Act  for  payments  to  States  for 
cooperative  research  and  payments  to 
States  for  cooperative  exten.sion  work. 

The  committee  has  recommended  an 
appropriation  of  $54,965,000  for  pay- 
ments to  States  under  the  Hatch  Act,  an 
increase  of  $3,852,000  over  the  House  bill 
and  the  amount  of  the  budget  estimate, 
thereby  restoring  the  1968  level.  The  ad- 
ditional funds  provided  are  to  be  di- 
rected toward  pay  adjustments  for  re- 
search workers  in  those  States  where 
comparability  with  Federal  pay  l^as  not 
been  achieved. 

PAYMENTS    FOR    COOPERATIVE    EXTENSION 
SERVICE 

For  payments  to  the  States  for  co- 
operative extension  work,  pursuant  to 
the  regular  distribution  formula  under 
the  Smith-Lever  Act.  a  total  of  $81,917,- 
500  is  recommended.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $3,385,000  ever  the  House  bill,  the 
amoimt  in  the  budget  estimate,  and  a 
restoration  of  funds  deferred  in  fiscal 
1968.  Here  again,  the  committee  report 
directs  tliat  the  increased  funds  be  di- 
rected to  meet  pay  comparability  ad- 
j'ostments  for  county  extension  workers 
in  those  States  where  such  increases  are 
required  to  meet  this  objective. 

SUMMARY  OF  irJCREASES  AND  DECREASES 


The  committee  has  only  partially  re- 
stored the  reductions  made  by  the  House 
in  the  budget  estimate  for  the  research 
program  conducted  by  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  proposing  a  net  in- 
crease over  the  House  of  $5,978,100,  but 
leaving  the  appropriation  $4,322,500  un- 
der the  estimate.  The  committee  recom- 
mendations include  funds  requested  for 
the  staffing  and  equipping  of  important 
research  laboratories  which  have  been 
constructed  in  recent  years. 

Digressing  from  my  prepared  state- 
ment, the  committee  reluctantly  agreed 
la.'^t  year  to  defer  some  of  the  staffing  oi 
new,  and  much-needed  facilities.  We 
thought  that  it  would  be  unwise  policy  to 
continue  longer  the  failure  to  staff  the 
new  and  needed  facilities.  Our  bill  pro- 
vides for  their  staffing. 

It  is  believed  that  it  is  e.s.sential  that 
the  research  programs  for  these  impor- 
tant facilities  should  be  advanced  by 
making  these  restorations — since  the  re- 
search work  has  already  been  deferred 
by  1  year  as  a  result  of  the  action  taken 
last  year  pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-218. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  for  the  RECORn  a 
table  which  shows  the  increases  and  de- 
creases proposed  in  the  budcet  for  "Re- 
search" of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  taken  from  page  1105  of  the 
printed  hearing  record. 

As  stated,  the  Senate  committee  has 
recommended  the  partial  restoration  of 
research  for  the  staffing  of  new  labora- 
tories deferred  in  1968  and  for  other  re- 
search projects  deferred  in  1968.  Prior  to 
the  subcommittee  markup  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  supplied  the  com- 
mittee with  three  tables  called  special 
table  No.  1,  special  table  No.  2  and  special 
table  No.  3.  In  the  committee  report  No. 
1138  these  tables  and  the  specific 
amounts  provided  were  not  printed,  but 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate  and 
for  others  who  are  interested  in  the 
amounts  actually  restored,  I  request  that 
these  three  tables  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Research 


1368 
obligations 


Increase  or  decrease 


Pay  costs 


Other 


1969 
estimate 


Decrease  to  eliminate  funds 
obligated  in  1968  tor  activities 
discontinued  in  1968  pursuant 

to  Public  Law  90-218 

Increase  of  $7,377,900  in  obliga- 
tions to  provide  tor  research 
activities  authorized  in  the 
1968  appropriation  act  but 
deterred  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  90-218: 
For  staffing,  equipping,  and 
operating  new  research 
facilities  and  to  meet 

other  program  needs 

For  research  conducted  by 
Agricultural  Research 

Service  -  - 

For  research  conducted 
under  research  contracts, 
grants,  and  cooperative 

agreements 

To  restore  contingency  re- 
search fund 


$1,265,500 


....  -$1,265,500 


'500,000 


+2,986.700  $2,986,700 

+522, 4C0  522. 400 

+3.368,800  3,368,800 

+500,000  1,000,000 


Research 


1968 
obligations 


Increase  or  decrease 


Pay  costs 


Other 


1959 
estimate 


For  additional  farm,  utilization, 
nutrition,  and  marketing  re- 
search in  existing  facilities 

Staffing,  equipping,  and  operat- 
ing new  research  laboratories. 

Subtotal,  program  changes.. 

Construction  and  improvements. 

Planning  fund  tor  facilities , 

Nonrecurring  items  provided  in 
1968 

Subtotal,  facilities , 

Another 

Subtotal 

Balance  of  1968  reduction  under 
Public  Law  90-218  lapsing 

Total,  research _ 


51.996,600 
22.919,500 


-$20,200    -51,212,200 
-241,500      +1,837,400 


$3,229,000 
24,998,400 


.      25,681.600 

-r  261. 700 

+9. 162, 000 

36,105,300 

4,350.000  . 

+290.000 
+710,000 

-4.350.000  . 

290. 000 
710,000 

4.350,000  . 

-3,350,000 

1,000,000 

113.069.500 

-1.098.300  . 

114,167,800 

144,101.100 
2,6C-8,000  ._ 

-rl. 360,000 

+  5,812.000 
-2.686.000  . 

151,273.000 

146,769,100      -1,360,000      -r3, 144, 000       151,273,100 


'  Includes  $385,000  of  nonrecurring  funds  for  planning  new  research  facilities  as  provided  in 
the  1968  app.'opriation  act,  of  this  amount  $240,000  was  deferred  until  1969  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
90-218. 
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SPECIAL  TABLE  NO.  2.-RESEARCH  PLANNED  WITH  BASE  FUNDS  IN  THE  1968  APPROPRIATION  ACT  BUT  DEFERRED  IN  1968  PURSUANT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  90-218 

INote.— The  distribution  ot  ttie  amount  in  the  House  bill  was  made  by  the  DepartmentI 


House  bill  compared 
with  — 


Item 


(1) 


Appropria-        Obliga-       Budget  esti- 
tion,  1968      tions,  1968     n;atu,  1969  ' 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


House 
bill 


(5) 


1968 

appropria- 
tion 

(6) 


1969 
budget 
estimate 

(7) 


Senate  committee  recom- 
Senate  mendalion  compared 

committee  with 

recommen-  - 

dation        1969  budget        House 
estimate  bill 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


°-£        s-S 


^-o  cr 

£  £ 

^<yDJ= 

oo-c 

CT'  p: 

—  i 

-i^  O  S 

O    OJ 

olS 

^  o 

TC    o 

S  t^-3 

—  t^'c 

re    q;  T3 

^a:< 

■5  =  < 

<"  _  -  s 

OJ    3    «3 


~  <  CD       -c  <C  CD 


I 


A    For  work  in  new  tacilities,  Animal  husbandry. 

(1) 
Meat  animal  research:  Nebraska,  C^ay  Center 

B.  For  work  in  existing  tacilities: 
Animal  husbandry; 

<2) 
Sheep  breeding:  Idaho.  Dubois 

(3) 
Dairy  production:  Maryland,  Beltsville   

(4) 
Dairy  herd  improvement:  Maryland,  Beltsviile  

(b) 
Bee  nutrition  and  management'  Texas,  College  Station  — 

(6) 
General  reduct.on -- 

Subtotal   Animal  husbandry    .  

Animal  disease  research: 

(7) 
Cattle:  Iowa  Ames 

(8) 
Sheep:  Iowa,  Ames  

(9) 

Poultry:  Iowa,  Ames - - 

(10) 
Swine:  Iowa,  Ames... 

(U) 
General  reduction 

Subtotal,  animal  disease  research... 

Crops: 

(12) 
Sugar  beet  breeding:  California,  Salinas  

(13) 
General  reduction 

Subtotal,  crops 

Entomology: 

(14) 
Insect  taxonomy:  District  of  Columbia 

(15) 
Parasite  rearing  piogram:  ti/lissoun,  Columbia -.. 

(16) 
Gene ra I  reduction. - • 

Su btotal,  entomology 

(17) 
Soil  and  water  conservation:  General  reduction,. 

•(18) 
Agricultural  engineering: 

Environmental  study  of  poultry  diseases:  Georgia,  Athens 

Genera  I  reduction 

Subtotal,  Agricultural  engineering - 

(19) 
Utilization  research  and  development:  develop  new  and  improved 
milk  products  and  efficient  processing  techniques:  District  of 
Columbia - 

Total -.- - 


$2,000  . 

14,800  . 

39,200  . 

1,900  . 

11,200  . 

2.100  . 

69,200  . 

30,000  . 
10,000  . 

30,000  . 
30,000  , 
25,400 
125.400 

30, 000 
22, 400 


$2,000 


$2,000 


$2,000 


14,800  -$14,800  -$14,800 

39,200 -39,200  -39,200 

1,900  -1,900  -1,900 

11,200  -11,200  -11.200 

2,100  -2,100  -2,100 

69,200  -69,2'JO  -59.200 

30.000  -30.000  -3U.0'J0 

10,000 -10,000  -10,000 

30,000  -30,000  -30,000 

30,000  -30,000  -30,000 

25,400  -25.400  -25.400 

125.400 -125,400  -125,400 


14,800 

i  $14,800 

39.200  

....  ■       -39.200 

1,900  

..   .            1  1.910 

11,200  

rU,200 

2  100 

^?,  100 

69.200  

..  .         f 69. 200 

30,000 
10.000  . 

30. 000 
30, 000 
25.400 


-1  30. 000 

-  10,  000 

■  30. 000 

-  30, 000 
-^25,400 


$600           30,600           30.600  -600  

22,400 -22.400  -22.400 

52. 400      600    53,000    30.600  -21.800  -22.400 

46,100 -45,000  -46,100 

75,000  -75,000  -75,000 

16,700 -16,700  -16.700 

137,800 - - 

35,000 -35.000  -35.000 

25.400     -25.000  -25,400 

1,400  -1.400  -1,400 

26,800 -26,400  -26.800 

71,500      1.700     73.200 -71.500  -73.200 

518. 6C0      STSOO    522^400     32, 600  -486,000  -489,800 


125.400 

30, 600 
22,400 


125,500 


22.400 


45,000     1,100 

75,000 

16,700  

136,700      1,100 

35,000  

25, 000       400 
1,400 

26, 400       400 


53.000 

46,100 
75,000 
16,700 


1-22. 400 


137,800  .   .. 
35.000  .... 


25.400 
1,400 


-25.400 
^1.400 


26,800 


73.200 


522.  400 


-  26. 800 

-t  73. 200 
489.800 


1  Includes  increased  pay  costs  for  the  full  year. 
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SPECIAL  TABLE  NO.  3.-A00ITI0NAL  FARM  UTILIZATION,  NUTRITION,  AND  MARKETING  RESEARCH  IN  EXISTING  FACILITIES 
[Note.— The  distribution  of  the  amount  in  the  House  bill  was  mads  by  the  Department) 
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1968 
obligations 

0) 


1969  budget 

estimates 


<2) 


House  bill 


(3) 


House  bill  compared  with— 


1968 
obligations 

<*) 


1969  budget 
estimates 

(5) 


Senate  com- 
mittee rec- 
ommendation 

(6) 


<1) 

To  initiate  research  on  methods  to  improve  care  and  handling  of  laboratory  animals. 

(2) 
Research  on  bluetongue  disease  in  cattle 

(3) 
Research  to  improve  protein  content  In  corn,  wheat,  and  rice. 

(«) 
Improving  peanut  quality 

Control  ot  aquatic  weeds  at  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla 

(6) 
To  develop  better  methods  tor  determining  the  amounts  bf  pesticides  in  soils  and  water.. 

(7) 
Research  on  effects  of  air  pollutants  on  shade  and  ornamental  trees 

(8)                 I 
Research  on  disease  control  in  ornamental  plants j. 

(9) 
Research  to  increase  the  production  ot  dry  peas  and  lentils  x 

(10)                                                1 
Research  on  the  biological  control  ot  cotton  insects 

(11) 
To  determine  the  effect  of  agriculture  on  the  nitrogen  content  ot  surface  and  ground  water. . 

(12) 
Research  on  rpechanizing  the  harvesting  and  handling  ot  vegetables 

(13) 
Research  an  cofTcfensation,  drying,  and  preservation  of  whey 

(U) 
Research  on  factors  contributing  to  air  pollution  from  citrus  pulp  driers 

To  develop  processing  techniques  to  eliminate  'Salmonella'  from  meat  and  meat  products. 

(15) 
Human  nutrition  research  on  the  mineral  and  vitamin  content  of  foods 

(17) 
Research  on  quality  and  improved  transportation  and  handling  of  U.S.  products  to  foreign 
markets 


'$321,100 
60,800 
93,900 


339.800 


574, 300 
26,400 
41,400 
32, 700 
94. 400 
80, 900 


72,900 

110,500 

147.500 


»50,700 

425.600 

1214.900 

145, 000 

50,700  . 
392,900 

50.600  . 
'521,500 

41,600 
130,800 

83, 000 
120,000 
184,700 

42.900  . 
146,600 
130,500 

'  346, 900 


:  {325, 600 
2161.200 

-  94. 300 


r$4, 500 
-1-400 
+400 


J  342, 300 


r2. 500 


2  581.600 
■i  26. 600 
41,800 
■  33, OCO 
2  94.  700 
=  81.700 


+7. 300 
-1-200 
-t-400 
+300 
+300 
+800 


2  73,600 
'111,500 

•  148.900 


+700 

+  1,000 

-+-1,400 


Total. 


1.996,600 


3. 229.  000 


'  2,  016, 800 


+20. 200 


-$50,700 
-100,000 
-153,700 
-50.700  . 
-50,700  . 
-50,600 
-50.600  . 
-40.000  . 
-15,000 
-89,000 
-50.000  . 
-25,300  , 
-103.000 
-42,900 
-73, 000 
-69,000 

-198.000 
-1.212,200 


fund. 


'  An  additional  nonrecurring  amount  of  $40,000  was  available  from  the  contingency  research 
'  Increase  over  1968  is  to  provide  for  Pay  Act  costs  on  a  full-year  basis. 


Excludes  $42,500  provided  for  this  activity  in  items  30,  31,  35,  and  36  in  special  table  No.  1. 
<  Excludes  $57,100  provided  for  this  activity  in  item  31  in  special  table  No.  1. 
'  Excludes  $87,000  provided  lor  this  activity  m  item  44  in  special  table  No.  1. 


SOEL    ASD    WATER 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  has  reduced  the  contract  au- 
thorization for  the  advance  ACP  pro- 
gram for  calendar  1969  to  S195. 500.000. 
For  many  years,  this  program  lias  been 
carried  at  the  5220  Tiillion  level,  but  last 
year,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-218,  the 
S220  million  authorization  of  a  year  ago 
was  reduced  to  $195,500,000  It  was  found 
that  the  amoimt  necessary  to  liquidate 
this  authorization  is  -5190  million,  and 
that  is  the  amount  carried  in  the  House 
bill. 

The  committee  has  proposed  this  re- 
duction in  the  advance  authorization 
for  the  ACP  only  because  of  the  gen- 
eral .♦iscal  situation  which  presently  pre- 
vails, and  also  because  it  appears  Agri- 
culture accepted  the  reduction  to  the 
S195.5  million  in  good  faith  and  we  be- 
lieve will  continue  to  do  so. 

SM.M.!,    WATERSHED    CONSTRUCTION    PROGRAM 

The  Senate  has  repeatedly  attempted 
to  obtain  a  better  balance  m  funding  be- 
tween the  installation  of  works  of  im- 
provement in  the  small  watershed  pro- 
gram versus  the  planning  of  new  proj- 
ects. Last  year,  .'^ome  progres-s  was  made 
in  this  regard  and  the  Appropriation  Act 
contained  new  obligational  authority  of 
$70,403,000.  This  amount  included  river 
basin  surveys  and  Investigations,  and  a 
separate  appropriation  item  is  proposed 
for  these  surveys  in  order  to  provide  a 
clearer  presentation  of  the  funding  of 
works  of  Improvement.  In  other  words, 
we  divided  the  two  items  this  year. 


Tlie  budget  estimate  proposed  reduc-  that  in  view  of  the  fiscal  condition  of  this 
ing  this  item  to  533,368.000  for  f.scal  1969.  country,  the  better  policy  was  to  withhold 
The  House  bill  provided  $56,220,000  and — ^propriations  this  year  for  planning  of 
the  Senate  committee  has  recommended      ""^  ^--.,.^:--  --j  ^       ^^       rnv,„^  „.„ 

appropriations      of      557,907,000.     This 


amoimt.  plus  estimated  carryover  funds 
of  $5,691,000.  will  provide  a  total  operat- 
ing level  for  the  coming  year  of  563,598.- 
000.  The  appropriated  amount  recom- 
mended is  SI. 687, 000  over  the  House  bill, 
and  524.539.000  over  the  estimate,  but  is 
still  53.993.000  under  the  1968  Appro- 
priation Act. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  cost 
of  watershed  projects  is  financed  by  con- 
tributions from  State  and  local  .lurisdic- 
tions.  It  seemed  very  unfair  to  the  com- 
mittee and,  I  am  sure  it  did  in  the  other 
body,  that  such  a  drastic  reduction 
should  be  made  in  a  construction  pro- 
gram embodying  such  substantial 
amounts  of  cost  sharing. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  pre- 
pared statement,  but  I  do  want  to  com- 
ment on  one  item  which  was  not  included 
in  my  statement.  In  the  bill  this  year  we 
determined,  regretfully  in  many  cases, 
that  we  could  not  provide  money  for  the 
construction  of  any  new  research  facili- 
ties, much  as  we  would  like  to  have  done 
so.  There  were  some  members  of  the 
committee  who  would  have  been  reached 
in  the  construction  of  soil  and  water  re- 
.search  laboratories  in  due  course,  this 
year,  if  we  had  continued  to  follow  up 
the  priorities  that  had  been  agreed  upon, 
in  Senate  Document  59,  based  upon  feasi- 
bility reports  requested  in  priot^  years. 

We  were  all  of  the  opinion,  however. 


ne\V^acilities  and  construction.  That  we 
have 

Mr.  PresIHcKt,  I  now  yield  gladly  to 
my  highly  cooperative  and  exceedingly 
able  colleague,  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  subcommittee,  tl^e  Senator  from 
Nebraska  TMr.  HRUSKA].\vho  has  been 
so  very  helpful  and  so  very  cooperative 
in  the  hearings  and  in  the  preliminar>' 
meeting  before  we  voted  the  bill  out  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  in  the  subcom- 
mittee and  in  the  full  committee,  and 
who,  I  am  sure,  will  recall  many  things 
that  I  have  failed  to  mention.  I  yield  now 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  before 
beginning  my  comments  on  the  bill.  I 
should  like  to  pay  a  personal  tribute  to 
the  sound,  careful,  and  thoughtful  man- 
ner in  which  this  bill  has  been  handled 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland!.  It  can  be 
said  that  his  mode  of  conducting  hear- 
ings, assembling  information,  and  com- 
pleting consideration  of  this  bill  is  a 
model  by  which  others  may  judge  their 
own  conduct  when  they  are  similarly 
placed  in  a  position  of  leadership  such 
as  that  which  he  occupies. 

I  comment  briefly,  first,  upon  the  con- 
cluding remarks  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee;  namely,  the  steadfast  re- 
sistance of  the  subcommittee,  and  in  turn 
the  committee  itself,  to  allowance  of 
funds  for  construction  of  new  projects. 
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They  went  so  far  as  to  include  expan- 
sion of  those  facilities  which  have  al- 
ready been  started.  Our  only  hope  is 
that  inasmuch  as  we  are  among  the  first 
on  this  kind  of  bill,  we  will  not  have 
committed  ourselves  to  a  course  of  con- 
duct which  may  not  be  followed  in  full 
measure  by  other  appropriations  proc- 
esses. 

However,  we  are  taking  our  colleagues 
and  our  fellow  committees  in  good  faith 
and  we  will  hope  for  the  best. 

The  bill  this  year  carries  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  total  figure  as  that  con- 
tained in  it  as  it  came  from  the  House. 
The  House  bill  authorized  $5,524  million. 
The  Senate  bill  total  differs  by  about  one- 
fifth  of  1  percent.  We  authorize  $12  mil- 
lion more,  for  a  total  of  $5,536  million. 
Although  the  Senate  figure  is  a  trifle 
more,  it  is  likely  that  the  tUtimate  cost 
of  our  bill  will  be  somewhat  less,  since 
the  increases  in  this  bill  are  in  authori- 
zations for  loans — for  rural  electrifica- 
tion and  for  farm  operating  loans  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration — which 
will  be  largely  repaid,  whereas  the  re- 
ductions contained  herein  from  the 
House  bill  are  in  expenditures,  which 
represent  true  savings  of  the  taxpayer's 
dollar. 

More  important,  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions  represent  a  sharp  cutback 
from  the  budget  requests  of  the  Presi- 
dent. This  is  a  true  economy  bill,  in  line 
with  the  program  of  austerity  we  have 
insisted  upon  in  voting  the  Williams- 
Smathers  amendment  to  the  excise  tax 
bill  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  President's 
budget  requests  total  new  obligational 
authority  for  1969  of  56,924  million.  Your 
committee's  bill  has  reduced  those  re- 
quests by  almost  exactly  20  percent  in 
the  amount  of  $1,388  bilUon. 

In  view  of  the  financial  situation  faced 
by  our  Nation,  we  have  pared  costs 
wherever  we  could  find  room  for  econ- 
omies. This  is  a  tight  bill,  a  carefully 
and  economically  drafted  bill,  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  defending  the  figures  for 
appropriations  which  are  here  beina  pre- 
sented. It  Ls  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
approve  this  work,  and  then  that  other 
appropriations  bills  which  may  come 
along  will  be  subjected  to  equally  strin- 
gent and  severe  cost  cutting,  as  we  feel  we 
have  done  in  this  measure.  The  farmer 
should  not  be  required  to  absorb  the 
major  part  of  the  burden  of  economiz- 
ing; we  feel  he  is  doing  his  full  share  in 
this  bill. 

Many  Senators  may  recall  that  in  re- 
cent years  it  was  usually  the  case  that 
the  Senate  agricultural  appropriations 
bill  would  show  an  apparent  large  in- 
crease over  the  figure  in  the  bill  as  it 
came  from  the  House.  That  was  not  be- 
cause the  Senators  on  the  Agriculture 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  were 
spendthrifts.  Rather,  it  was  chiefly  due 
to  the  difference  in  the  bookkeeping 
treatment  of  one  major  item — the  reim- 
bursement to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
Ix)ration  of  losses  and  other  costs  which 
impaired  the  capital  account  of  the  CCC. 
For  many  years  it  has  been  the  consist- 
ent position  of  the  Senate  that  impair- 
ments of  the  capital  account  of  the  Com- 


modity Credit  CoriKiration  should  be 
reimbursed  by  appropriations  in  the 
Agriculture  Appropriations  Act.  Such 
appropriations  do  not  lead  to  exi>endi- 
tures.  of  course.  The  expenditures  have 
already  been  made.  The  only  issue  is 
whether  the  capital  account  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  will  be  made 
whole  again.  Again  and  again  in  past 
years  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  in- 
sisted, with  the  full  support  of  this  Sen- 
ator— and.  this  Senator's  predece.s.sor  on 
that  subcommittee — that  such  depiction 
of  the  capital  structure  of  the  Conxira- 
tion  should  be  repaired. 

In  so  doing,  we  have  merely  been  car- 
rying out  the  express  will  of  Congress,  as 
embodied  in  Public  Law  87-155.  which 
provides  that  the  funds  of  the  CCC  be 
restored  as  soon  as  the  extent  of  the 
depletion  of  its  capital  has  been  deter- 
mined. 

Notwithstanding  the  clear  provisions 
of  this  law  and  its  intent  to  give  the  pub- 
lic the  benefit  of  honest  accounting  and 
full  disclosure  of  the  facts,  we  have  been 
faced  with  the  problem  repeatedly  that 
;he  Budcet  Bureau  and  tne  Pre.>ident  re- 
1  rained  from  mcludin-  in  the  budget  a 
request  for  full  reimbursement  of  the 
capital  impairment  of  the  CCC.  By  so 
doing,  they  have  been  able  to  make  the 
budget  look  better  by  coming  out  with  a 
smaller  total  figure  for  appropriations, 
but  at  the  cost  of  honest  accounting  and 
a  full  disclosure  of  the  facts. 

Last  year,  when  the  President  In  Jan- 
u.iry  of  1967  sont  forward  his  budget  for 
the' fiscal  year  1968.  it  was  known  that 
the  Commodity  Crrdit  Corporation  had 
sustained    losses    during    fiscal    1966    of 
S2,985,000,0;)0,    Nevertheless,    the   Presi- 
dent's budget  request  at  that  time  did 
not  request  reimbursement  of  that  fig- 
ure as  clearly  intended  by  Public  Law  87- 
155.  Instead,  at  that   time  the   Budget 
Bureau  and  the  President  asked  for  only 
51.400.000.000  to  repair  the  depleted  cap- 
ital structure  of  the  CCC.  The  House  al- 
lowed  only   that   figure— Sl.400.000.000. 
in  accordance  with  the  budget  request. 
The   Senate   in    its    bill    voted   the    full 
amount  required  to  reimburse  the  CCC 
for  its  1966  losses— 52.985.000.000.  Thus, 
the  total  of  our  appropriations  bill  last 
year  looked  larger  than  the  House  bill, 
even  though  the  difference  in  this  item 
was  really  only   a   different  method  of 
keeping  books  on  ex!>enditures  which  had 
already  been  made.  In  the  conference, 
however,   in  order  to  reach   agreement 
v.ith  the  House,  we  v^ere  forced  to  yield. 
and  the  1968  agriculture  appropriations 
bill    as    finally    enacted    contained    the 
lower  figure— S1.400, 000,000. 
That  was  la.st  year. 

This  year,  durini  our  consideration  of 
1969  appropriations  for  the  Agriculture 
Department  and  related  agencies,  the 
same  problem  arose,  of  course.  Again,  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  the  President  have 
failed  to  comply  with  the  law  requiring 
reimbursement  of  tlie  impairment  of  the 
capital  structure  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  The  Corporation's 
losses  for  1967  were  53,813  million,  but, 
in  addition,  there  are  now  unreimbursed 
losses  for  1966  and  going  back  as  far  as 
1961.  This  year  the  Budget  Bureau  failed 


to  request  reimbursement  even  of  the 
full  los.ses  for  1967.  to  say  nothing  of  the 
unreimbursed  losses  of  previous  years. 
The  House  did  not  even  allow  the  full 
figure  requested  by  the  Budget  Bureau. 
Reluctantly,  your  committee  has  de- 
cided to  go  along  with  the  House  figure, 
which  is  $3,188,000,000.  We  have  adopted 
this  course  becau.se  there  seems  to  be  no 
alternative.  We  found  it  imp>o.ssible  last 
year  to  persuade  the  House  to  adhere 
to  the  provisions  of  law  providing  for  full 
reimbursement  of  the  impairment  of  the 
Corjwration's  capital  structure,  and  it 
.seems  futile  to  retread  the  same  ground 
we  trod  .so  unsuccessfully  last  year.  For 
that  reason,  reluctantly  we  have  put  in 
this  bill  the  same  figure  approved  by  the 
Hou.se. 

It  should  be  .said  that  this  cour.se.  in 
my  judgment,  Ls  a  dangerous  one.  What 
we  are  doing  is  tampering  w  ith  the  capi- 
tal resources  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  We  are  eating  into  the  Cor- 
poration's capital  structure,  and  spend- 
ing off  the  funds  which  should  back  up 
the  guarantees  we  have  given  to  the 
farmer  of  price  supports  and  of  pay- 
ments. We  are  siiending  off  tho.se  funds 
without  replenishing  them,  even  though 
there  is  law  on  the  books  which  provides 
that  the  Corporation's  capital  structure 
.should  be  reimbursed  each  year  for  lo.s.ses 
incurred  in  canying  out  authorized  pro- 
grams. 

In  this  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House  and 
as  reported  by  your  committee,  we  are 
refusing  to  restore  most  of  the  loss  for 
1967.  and.  of  course,  there  are  .still  un- 
reimbursed losses  L'oing  back  as  far  as 
fiscal  1961.  Altogether,  the  unreimbursed 
losses  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, including  an  estimated  loss  of  $3.- 
465.300.000  for  fiscal  1968,  wUl  total 
56.732. 9  million. 

By  the  end  of  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
taie  borrowing  authority  of  the  Corpora- 
tion will  be  down  to  Sl.247.000.000,  a 
dangerously  low  level.  Tliis  figure  as- 
sumes just  a  "normal"  rate  of  expendi- 
tures, w-ith  no  unusual  demands  being 
made  in  the  form  of  farm  program  costs 
or  Public  Law  480  shipments. 

In  .short,  the  moment  of  truth  ap- 
proaches—the point  in  time  when  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  can  no  longer 
can-y  on  operating  programs  by  eating 
into  the  Government's  investment  in  the 
capital  structiu-e  of  the  Corporation.  As 
sUted  above,  it  is  a  dangerous  policy 
being  pursued.  We  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee have  reluctantly  agreed  to  go 
along  with  the  House  determination  in 
this  matter,  but  only  because  we  tried 
in  the  past  to  secure  a  change  in  this 
policy,  and  were  unable  to  secure  the 
concurrence  of  either  the  House  or  the 
Budget  Bureau. 

One  other  particular  feature  of  this 
bill  deserves  special  mention,  becau.se  it 
represents  a  positive  gain  over  the  bad 
practices  of  previous  years.  I  refer  to  our 
refusal  to  approve  the  request  for  per- 
mission to  continue  the  sale  of  participa- 
tion sales  certificates,  based  on  loans 
held  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. 

This  is  a  point  on  which  my  respected 
and  revered  subcommittee  chairman  dif- 
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fers  somewhat.  Nevertheless.  I  want  to 
say  that  in  the  matter  of  participation 
sales  certificates  based  on  loans  held  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Admmistration.  we 
have  a  change  in  policy  this  year  which 
I  think  represents  a  betterment  in  our 
Government. 

The  President  in  his  budget  asked  for 
authority  to  sell  $425  million  of  such  cer- 
tificates based  on  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration assets.  The  House  rejected  the 
request  in  into.  We  have  agreed  with  the 
House  position  in  full. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  there? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Were  we  not  also  in- 
fluenced by  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment and  Bureau  of  the  Budget  did  not 
ask  for  a  restoration  of  that  amount? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes.  indeed;  and,  of 
course,  the  House  was  motivated  by  the 
ver>-  expensive  method  of  financing  rep- 
resented by  these  participation  sales  cer- 
tificates. The  chairman  is  correct.  After 
that  action  was  taken,  there  was  no  re- 
quest for  restoration  of  it.  It  would  have 
been  a  vain  exercise,  and  we  preferred 
not  to  go  through  all  the  strictures  that 
would  be  necessar>'  for  this  purpose. 

Last  year  the  agricultural  appropria- 
tion bill,  as  it  came  to  us  from  the  House, 
incorporated  authority  for  the  sale  of 
$800  million  in  participation  certificates 
on  the  basis  of  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration assets.  At  that  time  it  was  my 
position  that  the  practice  should  be  re- 
duced sharply  and  phased  out  as  soon  as 
possible.  At  that  time.  la.st  year.  I  pro- 
posed that  the  authority  be  reduced  from 
S800  to  S600  million.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  reason- 
able and  considerate  as  he  always  is, 
compromised  with  me  on  a  figure  of  S700 
million  in  .such  certificates  for  the  fiscal 
1968  bill.  The  bill  was  reported  in  that 
form  by  the  committee  and  approved  by 
the  Senate. 

This  year  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
note  that  the  authority  for  such  cer- 
tificates has  been  stricken  from  this  bill 
entirely.  I  count  that  as  a  positive  gain 
for  good  government. 

This  request  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees  to  sell  participation  certifi- 
cates is  controlled  by  an  amendment 
proposed  by  me  to  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion. Public  Law  89-429.  My  amendment 
required  each  department  to  come  to  the 
Appropriations  Committees  to  seek  au- 
thorization to  participate  in  the  program. 
In  this  instance,  that  requirement  has 
enabled  us  to  take  control  over  this  sit- 
uation and  reject  the  proposal  this  year 
that  participation  certificates  be  sold  on 
the  basis  of  assets  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

It  has  been  carefully  calculated  that 
the  excess  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  in  the 
form  of  the  higher  interest  rates  that 
must  be  paid,  is  about  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent per  annum.  This  additional  cost 
sen'es  no  useful  purpose;  participation 
certifications,  like  Treasury  bonds,  notes, 
or  other  forms  of  indebtedness,  must  be 
paid,  both  principle  and  interest.  One- 
half  percent  per  annum  on  .S425  million 
of  participation  certificates  would  there- 
fore amount  to  something  over  S2  mil- 


lion per  year  In  completely  useless  ex- 
penditure. 

m  addition,  the  participation  certifi- 
cates are  fundamentally  a  deceptive  de- 
vice whose  principal  efTect  is  to  deceive 
the  public  as  to  the  total  size  of  the  pub- 
lic debt.  The  amount  of  outstanding  cer- 
tificates is  not  included  in  the  U.S. 
bonded  indebtedness.  It  would  be  my 
hope  that  we  could  avoid  the  use  of  them 
entirely. 

Mr.  President,  one  other  aspect  of  this 
bill  which  should  be  clarified  in  the  Rec- 
ord is  the  extent  to  which  the  appro- 
priations herein  contained  are  in  fact 
for  the  benefit  of  other  segment^s  of  the 
population  than  the  farmer.  In  some 
ways,  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  allow  all 
these  items  to  be  contained  in  this  bill. 
This  bill  includes  the  cost  of  various  pro- 
cranis  for  the  benefit  of  the  needy  in  the 
cities,  certain  types  of  foreign  aid,  the 
cost  of  programs  to  protect  the  consumer, 
and  so  forth.  The.se  and  other  programs 
are  included  in  this  bill,  and  then  we 
find  from  time  to  time  that  critics  of  the 
farmer  point  to  the  gross  total  of  appro- 
priations in  the  agricultural  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  refer  to  it  all  as  "farm  sub- 
sidies," which  ought  to  be  cut. 

To  help  correct  that  misunderstand- 
ing— this  is  done  periodically  during 
the  course  of  the  year — I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  a  table,  taken  from 
the  Senate  hearings,  showing  budget  ex- 
penditures by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture which  are  partly  for  the  benefit 
of  other  segments  of  the  population. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  l.» 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  for  those 
of  us  who  come  from  the  agricultural  re- 
gions of  this  country,  it  is  .sometimes  sad. 
sometimes  painful,  to  discuss  the  devel- 
opments in  the  farm  economy  of  recent 
years. 

Agriculture  is  the  mother  of  us  all.  Not 
so  many  generations  ago,  all  of  our  for- 
bears were  farmei-s,  or  almost  all  of 
them.  Today,  agriculture  still  supplies  us 
with  the  great  part  of  our  most  basic 
necessities — food  and  clothing. 

Yet  it  sometimes  seems  that  today  the 
farmer  is  the  forgotten  man  in  our  so- 
ciety. The  Secretarj'  of  Agriculture  some- 
times appears  to  be  more  concerned 
about  the  consumer  than  about  the 
farmer.  A  new  slogan.  "The  Affluent  So- 
ciety." has  been  applied  to  our  era,  but 
for  the  farmer  that  phrase  is  a  cruel  jest. 
He  is  not  affluent;  he  is  still  caught  as  in 
a  vise  between  rising  costs  of  operation, 
and  sluggish  or  falling  prices  received 
for  what  he  produces. 

Theoretically,  we  are  engaged  in  a 
pursuit  of  parity  for  the  fanner.  In  prac- 
tice, under  this  administration  that  pur- 
suit has  become  a  sham  and  a  pretense. 
Each  year,  it  seems,  with  few  exceptions 
the  parity  ratio — that  is,  the  level  of 
prices  received  by  the  farmer  compared 
with  the  cost  of  what  he  must  buy — sinks 
lower  and  lower.  Last  month  the  parity 
ratio  fell  to  73  percent — lower  even  than 
the  depression  level  experienced  in  1934, 
and  nearly  the  lowest  in  modern  times. 

As  a  reflection  of  this  depressed  level 
of  farm  prices,  farm  income  goes  down 


and  down.  In  1967  total  farm  income 
was  only  $14.9  billion.  The  year  before  it 
had  been  $16.2  billion.  So  the  farmer 
suffered  a  severe  drop  in  income  in  1967. 
at  a  time  when  income  for  the  nonfarm 
segment  of  the  population  increased 
sharply. 

For  1968,  we  are  told  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  farm  income 
may  recover  part  way  from  the  decline 
experienced  in  1967,  but  will  still  be  well 
below  even  the  level  of  1966. 

In  1966,  which  was  the  record  high 
year  for  farm  income,  the  per  capita  per- 
sonal income  for  the  farm  population 
was  only  65.1  percent  as  high  as  the 
average  per  capita  income  of  the  non- 
farm  population.  In  1967  the  situation 
was  worse — per  capita  income  on  the 
farm  was  only  60.5  percent  as  high  as 
for  the  nonfarm  population. 

We  hear  much  these  days  about  the 
problems  of  poverty,  and  the  need  for 
programs  to  alleviate  tho.se  problems.  We 
are  importuned  to  tax  the  farms  and 
the  small  towns  for  revenue  to  be  given 
as  grants  to  solve  the  urban  problems  of 
the  great  cities.  Most  of  the  time  we  are 
looking  at  the  wrong  place.  We  are  told 
to  look  at  the  slums  in  the  cities,  but 
we  should  be  looking  at  the  poverty  on 
the  farms.  With  today's  low  farm 
prices — the  parity  ratio  down  to  73 — is 
it  not  easy  to  understand  the  cause  of 
this  widespread  rural  poverty^  How  can 
we  expect  to  make  progress  against  rural 
poverty,  unless  we  can  reverse  the  down- 
ward tread  in  the  parity  ratio  experi- 
enced under  the  Kennedy-Johnson  ad- 
ministration? 

In  the  face  of  these  depressing  condi- 
tions on  the  farm,  our  rural  areas  are 
being  depopulated  by  a  flight  to  the 
cities.  During  the  past  8  years  practically 
one  farmer  out  of  every  four  has  been 
forced  off  the  farm.  In  1960.  there  were 
4  million  farms  in  America:  today,  there 
are  barely  3  million.  In  Nebraska  the 
number  of  farms  has  declined  from  93,- 
000  to  76,000,  a  loss  of  17,000  farms  in 
the  short  space  of  8  years.  The  farms 
are  being  abandoned,  and  the  towns  in 
the  farming  regions  are  being  deserted. 

Mr.  President,  we  sometimes  hear  it 
said  that  if  all  the  so-called  farm  sub- 
sidies were  cut  out,  it  would  make  the 
job  of  budget  balancing  easier.  If  we 
should  liquidate  the  farm  programs,  and 
liquidate  the  farmer  also,  would  we  not 
thereby  be  liquidating  and  destroying 
our  food  supply  also?  The  farmer  is  los- 
ing ground  fast  enough.  He  is  entitled  to 
make  a  fair  living,  the  same  as  the  rest  of 
the  population.  He  is  entitled  to  be  placed 
in  a  position  where  he  can  continue  his 
operations;  and  his  problems  are  many. 
This  agriculture  appropriations  bill  is  a 
tight  bill.  In  this  bill  we  have  cut  the 
farm  programs  as  much  as  they  can 
stand.  In  this  bill  the  farmer  is  absorbing 
his  share,  and  more  than  his  share  of 
the  budget  cutting  problem  that  we  face. 

Again,  I  express  the  hope  that  follow- 
ing appropriation  bills  will  also  consider 
the  budgetary  situation  and  also  that 
Senators  will  look  at  the  pages  of  this 
appropriation  bill,  so  that  they  may  com- 
port with  the  spirit  and  the  figures  in  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
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BUDGET  EXPENDITURES  fOR  PROGRAMS  IN  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  OF  BENEFIT  TO  OTHER  SEGMENTS  OF  THE  POPULATION,  FISCAL  YLAR  1967.  AND 
ESTIMATED  1968  (INCLUDES  TRUST  FUNDS  AND  REFLECTS  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  BUDGET  CONCEPTS  USED  IN  THE  1969  BUDGET) 


|ln  millions  ol  doll,irs| 


Hem 


1967  1968 

estimated 


Item 


Progiams  which  clearly  piovide  benefits  to  consumers,  businessmen,  and 
the  general  public: 
Programs  having  loieign  relations  and  defense  aspects. 

Sale';  ol  akncultuial  commoml'es  lor  toieign  cuiiencies  and  (or 

tloliais  on  ct?:1it  terms  (title  I.  Public  Law  480) 1.070 

Commodities  and  other  costs  in  connection  with  donations  abroad 

(title  II.  Public  Law  4K))   . 

TraRSler.ol  bartered  m.itenals  to  supplemental  stockpile  (net). 

Donations  ol  dairy  products  to  aimed  services  .ind  others 

Other - 

Subtotal  - 

Food  distribution  programs  (domestic)' 

Commodities  distributed  to  the  needy  and  ot.hers 

Food  siin'.p  program 

School  lunch  piogram 

Special  milk  program 

Subtotal  ..  

REA  and  FHA  repayable  loans: 

REA  loans.   - 

Repayments  ol  principal  and  interest 

FHA  loans --     

Salaries  and  expenses  tor  loan  programs 

Subtotal ■ 

Long-range  programs  tor  the  improvement  ol  agricultural  and  natural  te^ 
sources: 

Forestry 

Agricultural  and  forestry  research 


890 


381 

2i 

4:'5 

?4 

1 

-2 

-1 

l.<73 

1.339 

2^ 

in 

203 
96 

424 
1/8 
220 
102 

700 

924 

412 

-274 

-15 

69 

471 

-296 

-103 

78 

192 

IbO 

198 
247 

217 
263 

Plant  and  animal  disease  and  pest  control 

Soil  and  water  lesouice  protection  and  development: 

Agricultural  conservation  program  

Another.    

Cooperative  agricultural  extension  work     

Inspection  ol  commodities  and  other  marketing  services ... 

Other 

Subtotal ^...... 

Total .-- 

Other  programs  which  are  predominantly  for  stabili2ation  of  farm  income, 
but  which  also  bonetit  others: 
CCC  piice-support  and  related  programs: 

CCC  loan,  purchase,  export,  and  related  piograms 

Storage,  handling,  and  transportation  expenses 

Interest  expense  (net) 

Acreage  diversion  payments: 

Feed  grains 

Wheal 

Cotton 

Price-support  payments: 

Feed  grains 

Cotton 

Wheal  certilicate  program ... 

Cotton  equ.iliiation  payments — 

National  Wool  Act  program 

buhtotal 

Cropland  adiustment  program,  adjustment  payments 

Conservation  reserve  piogram    .  

Federal  crop  insurance  piogram  (net) 

Sugar  Art  program 

Salaries  and  expenses  lor  above  programs 

Total 

Grand  total 


1967     1968 
estimated 

77 

257 

255 

92 

85 

81 

87 

257 
277 

90 
100 

97 

1.292 

1,388 

3.6b7 

3.8U1 

-l.J!7 
261 
302 

-240 
121 
304 

542 

634 

27 

303 

254 

799 

226 

489 

611 

276 

346 

20 

33 

61 

1.735 

2,417 

_. 

44 

80 

123 

-6 

15 

82 

86 

175 

183 

2,171 

2,904 

5.828 

6.705 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  counterpart  for  his  able  address 
and  also  for  his  constant  help  as  we 
have  gone  along  together  in  this  effort. 
Mr.  President,  my  imderstanding  now 
is  tnat  the  Senate  has  given  unanimous 
consent,  at  the  conclusion  of  business. 
to  recess  mitil  tomorrow  morning  at  9 
o'clock,  with  other  business  to  prevail 
until  9:30.  at  which  time  the  considera- 
tion of  this  measure  will  be  resumed. 

I  understand  further  that  the  Senate 
iias  given  mianimous  consent  to  a  lim- 
itation of  time  on  any  or  all  amend- 
ments that  may  be  offered  to  the  bill 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  the  normal  and  customary  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill,  as  thus 
amended,  be  regarded  as  original  text 
for  the  puipose  of  amendment,  pro- 
vided further  that  no  point  of  order 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  waived 
by  reason  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
the  bill,  as  thus  amended,  will  be  re- 
garded as  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  10.  after  "SlOO",  strike  out 
"$125,972,500"    and   Insert    "$131,950,600". 

On  page  4,  line  4.  after  "(21  U.S.C.  114b-c)", 


strike  out  •■$85,298,500"  .^nd  Insert  '■.$88,239.- 
500",  Lind  in  line  11,  after  the  word  "per 
centum",  insert  a  colon  and  '■Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ac- 
ciuire  land  for  plant  quarantine  control  ac- 
tivities presently  located  r.t  Presidio.  Texas". 
Ou  page  6.  line  18.  after  the  word  'in- 
cluding', strike  out  •■$51, 113.000"  and  Insert 
"*54,965,000":  at  the  beginning  of  line  23. 
strike  out  '■$3,370,000"  and  insert  "$3,485.- 
000";  on  page  7,  line  1,  after  "(16  U.S.C.  582a- 
582a-71".  strike  out  "Sl.800,000"  and  insert 
"?2.000.000";  at  the  beginning  of  line  6. 
strike  out  "S2.000.000  for  grants  for  facili- 
ties under  the  Act  approved  July  22,  1963 
1 7  U.S.C.  390-390k);"';  and  In  line  15.  after 
the  word  ".all",  strike  out  •'S58.958.000"  and 
insert  "$61,125,000". 

On  page  8.  line  1.  after  the  word  "Act", 
strike  out  "$77,082,500"  and  insert  "$80,467.- 
000".  and  in  line  4.  after  the  word  "aU", 
strike  out  "$78,532,500"  and  insert  "$81,- 
917.500". 

On  page  8,  Ime  14.  after  the  word  •'em- 
ployees'', strike  out  "$8,818,500"  and  iiisert 
•'$9".333.500". 

On  page  11.  after  line  9.  strike  out: 
"For  necessary  expenses  to  conduct  river 
basin  surveys  and  investigations,  and  re- 
search, and  to  carry  out  preventive  meas- 
ures, including,  but  not  limited  to,  engineer- 
ing operations,  methods  of  cultivation,  the 
growing  of  vegetation,  and  changes  in  use 
of  land,  in  accordance  with  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  ap- 
proved Augu.sl  4.  1954.  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
1001-1008).  and  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
April  27,  1935  1 16  U.S.C.  590a-f).  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  S65.000.000.  with 
which  siiall  be  merged  the  unexpected  bal- 
ances of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  or 
transferred  to  the  Department  for  watershed 
protection  purposes:  Provided.  That  this  ap- 
propriation  shall  be  available  for  field  em- 


ployment pursuant  to  the  second  sentence 
of  sectioii  706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944 
I  7  U.S.C.  22251,  and  not  to  exceed  S100,000 
shall  be  available  lor  employment   under  5 
U.S.C.  3109:   Proiided  further.  That  .^3.000,- 
000  of  the  funds  in  tlie  direct  loan  account 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  shall 
be  available  until  expended  for  loans." 
On  page  12.  after  line  3,  insert: 
'■River  basin  surveys  and  investigatiOTis 
"For   necessary   expenses   to   conduct   re- 
search,   investigations    and    surveys    of    the 
watersheds  of  rivers  and  other  -waTerways  in 
accordance  with  section  6  of  the  'Watershed 
Protection    :ind    Fl<x)d    Prevention    Act.    ap- 
proved August  4.  1954.  as  amended  ( 16  U.S.C. 
1006),   to  remain  available  until    expended; 
$8,780,000,  u-ith  which  shall  be  merged  the 
xinexpended  balances  of  funds  heretofore  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  for  river  basin 
.survey  purposes:  Provided.  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  available  for  field  employ- 
ment  pursuant   to   the   second   sentence  of 
section  706(ai    of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944 
1 7  U.S.C.  2225),   and  to  exceed  $60,000  shall 
be  available  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C. 
3109." 

On  page  12.  after  line  17,  Insert: 

'Works  of  improvement 
■■Por  necessary  expenses  to  cairy  out  pre- 
ventive meastires.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  research,  engineering  operations,  methods 
of  cultivation,  the  growing  of  vegetation, 
and  changes  In  use  of  land.  In  accordance 
with  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act,  approved  August  4.  1954.  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  1001-1005,  1007-1008), 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  April  27, 
1935  (16  U.S.C.  590a-fi,  remain  available 
until  expended:  $57,907,000.  with  which  shall 
be  merged  the  unexpended  b.ilances  of  funds 
heretofore  appropriated  or  transferred  to  the 
Department  for   watershed   protection   pur- 
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poses:  Provided.  That  thU  appropriation 
shall  be  available  for  field  employment  pur- 
suant to  the  second  sentence  of  section 
706(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C. 
2225)  and  not  to  exceed  $100,000  shall  be 
available  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C. 
3109:  Provided  further.  That  $3,000,000  of 
the  funds  in  the  direct  loan  account  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  shall  be 
available  until  expended  for  loans." 

On  page  13.  line  22.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", strike  out  •  S20.000,000"  and  Insert 
••$17,500,000". 

On  page  14,  line  15.  after  "(16  U.S.C. 
590a-f)".  suike  out  "56.256,000"  and  Insert 
"S6.474.000" 

On  page  15.  line  18,  after  the  word  "prod- 
ucts", strike  out  "$12,789,000  '  and  Insert 
"$13,089,000". 

On  page  16.  line  15.  after  the  word  "laws", 
strike  out  "$14,184,500"  and  insert  "$14,- 
467,500". 

On  page  17.  line  14.  after  "1946".  strike 
out  •■$118,989,500"  and  insert    'Slie  314.500". 

On  page  IB.  line  18.  after  ■•(42  U.S.C.  1773- 
1785)".  strike  out  ••$182,825,000"  and  insert 
•'$173.349.0O0":  In  line  19.  after  the  word  •■in- 
cluding", strike  out  "SS.OOO.OOO"  and  insert 
"$7,500,090":  In  line  20.  after  the  word 
"schools'',  -strike  out  •$3,500,000"  and  insert 
"$4,500,000":  and  in  line  21.  ;ifter  the  word 
"progranV.  strike  out  "$750,000"  and  insert 
•■52.000.0OO^^. 

On  page  19,  line  12.  after  the  word  ••pro- 
gram^V  insert  a  colon  and  "Provided,  That  not 
to  exceed  S2. 500.000  of  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of  obliga- 
tions incurred  under  the  appropriation  for 
similar  purposes  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.^' 

On  page  20.  line  15,  after  "  (7  IT.S.C.  1766)  ". 
strike  out  ■•?21. 153.800"  and  Insert  "$21,- 
928.800' 

On  page  22.  at  the  beeinning  of  line  18. 
strike  out  ■$80,000.000 '■  and  insert  ••$82.- 
000,000". 

On  page  24.  line  1,  after  the  word  •"to". 
strike  out  ■•S220.000,(X)0''  and  insert  "$195.- 
500.000' 

On  page  25  line  22.  after  "f7  US  C.  1838)", 
strike  out  '$84,500,000"  and  insert  "$85,700.- 
000".  and.  after  the  amendment  Just  above 
stated,  to  insert  a  colon  .and  ■■Provided.  That 
agreements  entered  into  during  the  fiscal 
year  1969  shall  not  require  payments  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1969  exceeding  S30.- 
500.000." 

On  page  27,  line  11.  after  "5  U.S.C.  3109'". 
strike  out  "$12,276,000"  aiid  insert  '$12.- 
576.000" 

On  page  27.  line  18.  after  "5  U.S.  3109", 
strike  out  ■■$2.565.300'  and  insert  ••$3,065,300". 

On  page  27.  line  24.  after  the  word  •■service^'. 
strike  out  •$4.461, OOO^'  and  Insert   '$4.761. 000'. 

On  page  28.  'Ine  6.  after  the  word  '•De- 
partment".  strike  out  "$1,965,000"  and  Insert 
"$1,997,000". 

On  page  29,  line  4.  after  the  word  "•Library", 
strike  out  "$3,166,500"  and  insert  "$3,419.- 
000". 

On  page  29.  line  14.  after  the  word  "Agri- 
culture", strike  out  ■•$2,821,000"  and  insert 
"$2,862,200". 

On  page  30.  at  the  beginning  of  line  18, 
strike  out  "$304,000,000"  and  Insert  "8329.- 
000.000". 

On  page  31.  '.Ine  9,  after  the  word  ■■loans", 
strike  out  "$250,000,000"  and  insert  '•$300,- 
000,000"'. 

On  page  31,  at  the  beginning  of  line  14. 
strike  out  "■$15,000.000'^  and  insert  '■$30,- 
000.000".  and  in  line  15,  after  the  word  "'ac- 
count'", strike  out  "Provided,  That  farmer 
applicants  for  housing  loans  shall  be  re- 
quired to  offer  only  such  collateral  security 
as  is  required  of  owners  of  nonfarm  tracts"". 

On  page  32,  at  the  beginning  of  line  7, 


strike  out  "$3,500,000"  and  Insert  '•$5,000,- 
000"". 

On  page  32.  line  16.  after  "(40  U.S.C.  440- 
444)"".  strike  out  ""$57,461,000"  and  insert 
■•$58,319,000". 

On  page  33.  line  20,  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", strike  out  ""$10,487,000"  and  Insert 
•  $12,000,000"". 

On  page  33,  line  23,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed"", strike  out  "$2,850,000"  and  Insert 
■"$1,430,000"". 

On  page  38.  after  line  2,'6trlke  out: 

"Sec.  509  Money  appropriated  In  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969  only  to  the  extent 
that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not  result  In 
the  net  aggregate  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  by  ail  .agencies  provided  for  herein 
beyond  $6,524,470,897  except  by  those  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  expenditures  re- 
quired by  law  which  may  exceed  budget 
estimates  therefor." 

On  page  38,  at  the  beginning  of  line  10. 
change  the  section  number  from  '"510"  to 
""509"". 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICEP..  The  bill  is 
open  to  amendment. 

.^ME^IDMENT    NO.    837 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
Senator  from  Florida  has  reminded  us 
of  the  parliamentaJT  .situation  that  will 
apply  tomorrow.  It  seems  to  be  desirable 
that  before  we  adjourn  tonight.  I  outline 
an  amendment  which  I  shall  offer.  This 
will  enable  our  colleagues  to  study  the 
proposal  as  they  review  the  Record  be- 
fore we  (X)me  to  the  floor  tomorrow. 

I  hope  very  much.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  amendment  I  offer  and  the  remarks 
which  I  make  in  support  of  it  will  not  be 
viewed  as  criticism  of  the  able  .^enior 
Senator  from  Florida,  the  able  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  and  their  colleagues  and 
ours  on  the  Appropriations  Comjnittee. 

Actually.  I  rise  now  to  thank  them  for 
their  support,  as  reflected  by  the  figures 
that  they  recommend  to  us  in  the  area  of 
school  feeding  programs,  of  the  effort 
which  all  of  us  are  undertaking  to  insure 
that  we  do  respond  to  what  I  think  is  a 
national  concern  increasingly  felt  about 
young  children  in  this  country.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  recom- 
mended substantially  larger  sums  for 
school  lunch  programs  and  for  related 
aspects  than  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  thought  wise  to  adopt. 

Having  said  that.  I  now  realize  that 
everything  that  will  follow  will  sound 
very  critical.  I  regret  that.  I  know  that 
it  is  not  easy  for  the  committee,  even 
given  the  strong  leadership  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  to  recommend  figures  substan- 
tially higher  than  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives saw  fit  to  settle  on.  I  repeat.  I 
am  grateful,  and  I  know  there  are  a  great 
many  children  in  this  country  who, 
though  they  will  never  know  that  we 
stand  here  tonight  or  that  the  Senate 
will  vote  tomorrow,  will  be  in  their  debt. 

I  hope  the  Senators  will  join  with  me 
In  going  still  further,  in  supporting  what 
the  amendment  which  several  of  us  will 
offer  will  seek  to  accomplish. 

How  far  would  it  take  us?  It  would 
adopt  the  figures  recommended  by  the 


President  for  a  food  service  program  for 
children.  That  is  what  I  think  we  should 
do.  If  there  was  ever  a  year  when  con- 
cern about  hunger  crowded  the  consci- 
ence of  this  country,  I  think  it  is  this 
year.  Perhaps  the  message  is  communi- 
cated in  a  form  which  to  some  is  offen- 
sive; but  the  message  is  being  delivered; 
and,  I  think,  all  of  us  would  agree  that 
if,  in  this  land,  so  rich,  so  strong,  there 
go  to  bed  at  night  even  a  thousand  chil- 
dren who  have  not  had  a  decent  meal 
during  the  day.  it  offends  our  sense  of 
right  and  wrong. 

I  think  the  bitter  truth  is  that  there 
are  a  great  many  thousands  of  children 
in  this  unhappy  category.  This  ought  not 
to  be.  Even  if  we  were  a  less  rich  people, 
we  ought  not  to  tolerate  that.  We  should 
not  be  tolerant  of  ourselves  imtil  we  can 
honestly  say  that  we  have  used  the  de- 
livery system  which  we  have  built  into 
the  schools  of  this  country  in  such  a 
fashion  that  no  child  who  attends  a 
school  in  our  land  will  be  without  at  least 
one  nutritious  meal  a  day. 

That  is  what  the  effort  of  those  of  us 
who  propose  the  amendment  which  I 
now  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
printed  seeks  to  achieve. 

I  offer  the  amendment.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  able  Senator  from  Maine 
who  is  now  Presiding  Officer  '  Mr.  Muskie 
in  the  chair  > .  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy  1,  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  iMr.  Young  ].  I  am 
sure  that  in  the  morning  I  shall  ask  that 
additional  names  be  added. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Chair  correctly  understand  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  calling  up  his  amendment,  or  sim- 
ply sending  it  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  HART.  I  .send  it  to  the  desk,  and. 
if  there  is  no  objection.  I  ask  that  it  be 
stated  and  become  the  pending  business 
in  the  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without. 
objection,  it  is  ."^o  ordei'ed.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  18.  lines  19  to  21,  strike  out 
"■$173,349,000,  including  $7,500,000  for  spe- 
cial assistance  to  needy  schools.  $4,500,000 
for  the  pilot  school  breakfast  program.  S2.- 
000.000  for  the  nonfood  .assistance  program" 
and  Insert  the  :oUowing:  '"$184,149,000.  in- 
cluding SIO.OOO.COO  for  special  assistance  t^ 
needy  schools.  $6,500,000  for  the  pilot  schooi 
breakfast  progrfjn.  $6,500,000  for  the  non- 
food assistance  program,  and  $2,300,000  for 
State  administrative  expenses". 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  that 
we  respond  today — now — to  the  national 
concern  felt  about  himgry  children — by 
appropriating  the  sums  recommended 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  urge  we 
restore  the  level  of  funding  recommended 
by  the  President  for  food  service  pro- 
grams for  children.  Both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress are  exploring  ways  to  improve 
nutrition  among  our  low-income  families. 
Here  we  have  a  readymade  delivery  sys- 
tem that  will  get  a  good  meal  to  hungry 
children.  Here  we  have  a  delivery  sys- 
tem that  is  in  operation — is  ready  to 
roll — as  fast  as  we  will  let  it.  We  in  the 
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Congress  built  that  deliveiT  system— sec- 
tion 11  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
carries  its  own  authorization — its  own 
apportionment  formula  to  get  lunch  to 
children  in  low-income  area  schools. 

We  enacted  that  legislation  in  1962.  We 
never  provided  the  first  penny  until  the 
1965-66  fiscal  year  and  we  have  been 
pennypinching  on  this  one  ever  since. 
We  knew  when  we  enacted  .section  11 
that  a  real  need  existed.  We  knew  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  had 
been  bypassed  by  the  lunch  program 
because  the  schools  and  the  children 
could  not  afford  it.  We  have  in  recent 
years  appropriated  funds  that  provide 
an  average  rate  of  reimbursement  of  4.5 
cents  in  cash  for  the  regular  lunch  pro- 
gram. That  is  not  much,  but  together 
with  the  foods  made  available,  thou- 
sands of  schools  and  millions  of  children 
have  been  a  Die  to  participate  in  the 
lunch  program. 

There  is  a  requirement  in  the  School 
Lunch  Act— we  put  that  requirement  in 
back  in  1946  when  we  wrote  the  act — 
that  children  who  cannot  pay  shall  re- 
ceive a  lunch  free  or  at  a  reduced  price. 
We  did  not  say  just  some  children — we 
did  not  just  give  every  school  a  quota  of 
free  meals.  We  intended  that  every  child 
should  have  access  to  the  lunch  program 
and  by  access  we  meant  economic  access 
as  well  as  physical  access.  We  wanted  all 
schools  in  the  program  and  we  wanted 
all    the    children    to    eat    lunch    that 
wanted  to  eat  the  lunch.  When  we  took 
a  good  look  at  the  program  in  1962  we 
saw  hundreds  of  schools  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  children  who  had  been 
left  out — the  schools  could  not  start  a 
lunch  program  because  they  had  so  many 
needy  children  that  they  could  not  afford 
a  viable  program.  Other  schools  were  in 
the  program  but  they  could  afford  only 
a  handful  of  free  or  reduced  price  meals— 
not  nearly  enough  to  meet  the  need. 

We  recoenized  that  simply  increasing 
the  total  amount  of  fimds  for  the  pro- 
eram  would  not  do  the  job.  We  needed  to 
locus— we  needed  to  direct  a  special  level 
of  assistance  to  low-income  area  schools 
so  they  could  get  into  the  lunch  program 
and  to  stay  in.  We  authorized  an  appro- 
priation of  $10  million  for  the  first  year 
of  operation  but  we  did  not  approve  a 
penny.  Almost  6  years  later  we  are  still 
cutting  back,  cutting  back.  Perhaps  we 
can  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  have 
an  Appropriations  Committee  recom- 
mendation for  $7.5  million— but  it  is  a 
50-percent  increase  over  what  was  a  to- 
tallv  inadequate  amount  last  year.  I  think 
we  should  approve  the  budget  request 
for  SIO  million. 

I  want  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  table 
showing  what  each  State  received  under 
.section  11  in  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968. 
In  my  own  State  of  Michigan,  the  public 
schools  received  S43.000  this  year.  There 
are  38  public  schools  in  the  entire  State 
participating  under  section  11.  You  know 
and  I  know  that  there  are  far  more  than 
38  public  schools  in  Michigan  that  could 
well  use  section  11  money  to  open  or 


strengthen  a  lunch  program.  I  suggest 
you  look  at  how  much  your  Slate  re- 
ceived—will  that  amount  feed  your  hun- 
gry children? 

We  enacted  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram as  part  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966.  It  was  put  on  a  2-year  pilot  basis 
and  just  a  few  weeks  ago  we  extended  the 
breakfast  program  for  an  additional  3 
years  with  a  1969  authorization  of  $6.- 
500.000.  We  were  told  over  and  over 
again  bv  school  officials  that  the  need  for 
this  program  is  great.  Too  many  children 
fall  asleep  at  their  desks— too  many 
youngsters  are  apathetic,  or  restless  or 
sick  to  their  stomachs  from  hunger— 
the  morning  is  a  waste  of  the  child's 
time- the  teacher's  time — the  school's 
time. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  did  ap- 
prove .S4.5  million— I  believe  we  should 
move  for  the  entire  .S6.5  million  author- 
ized and  requested. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
tables  showing  what  each  State  received 
:or  the  breakfast  program  in  fiscal  years 
1967  and  1968.  And  again  I  would  ask 
that  each  of  you  take  a  look  at  the  funds 
provided  to  your  State.  Do  you  believe 
this  reaches  all  the  youngsters  in  your 
poor  downtown  elementary  schools  who 
show  up  with  no  breakfast?  Do  you  be- 
lieve this  reaches  all  your  rural  schools 
where  children  may  have  been  riding  a 
bus  for  an  liour  or  more  and  show  up 
hungrs'? 

We  enacted  a  provision  authorizing 
assistance  to  low-income  area  schools 
when  we  approved  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966.  Once  again,  this  was  an  ef- 
fort to  get  at  the  heart  of  a  real  prob- 
lem—to get  to  those  schools  that  could 
not  afford  the  basic  nonfood  assistance 
equipment  to  get  the  program  underway. 
The  small,  isolated  rural  school— the 
downtown  elementary  school — all  too 
frequently  have  no  facilities  for  food 
service.  We  all  know  that  neighborhood 
elementary  schools  were  built  with  the 
idea  that  children  would  walk  home  to 
lunch.  But  with  millions  of  working 
mothers  in  these  neighborhoods  there  is 
no  one  at  home  to  prepare  lunch  and  the 
children  must  shift  for  themselves. 

As  in  the  case  of  section  II  special  as- 
sistance—as in  the  case  of  the  breakfast 
program — we  have  done  well  in  getting 
substantive  legislation  on  the  books.  We 
roll  up  tremendous  majorities  with  wide 
bipartisan  support  when  -we  come  for- 
ward with  legislative  proposals  that  are 
soundly  based  and  carefully  designed  to 
pinpoint  the  assistance  where  it  is  most 
needed.  When  it  comes  to  funding,  we 
have  another  situation  entirely.  The  ad- 
ministration asks  for,  pleads  for.  reason- 
able amounts  that  will  get  things  mov- 
ing. So.  for  equipment,  we  approved  for 
fiscal     1967    the    magnificent    sum    of 
S750.000    to    be    distributed    nationwide 
for  the  purchase  of  food  service  equip- 
ment. The  same  sum.  $750,000.  for  1968. 
I  want  to  insert  two  tables  that  %nll 
show  each  of  you  how  much  your  State 
received  in  assistance  for  the  purchase 


of  equipment  in  fiscal  years   1967   and 
1968.  This  year,  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  does  propose  S2  million 
to  be  made  available  nationwide.  I  urge 
that  we  approve  the  full  $6  million  re- 
quested. We  must  make  a  real  break- 
through in  our  urban  elementary  schools 
and  we  must  make  it  possible   for  re- 
mote rural  schools  to  ofifer  a  food  service. 
Each  year  of  delay  means  just  one  more 
year  of  poor  nutrition  for  these  children. 
This  leads  me  to  the  final  and  ver>'  im- 
portant point.  In  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966.  we  authorized  assistance  to  State 
agencies  that  administer  the  school  food 
service  programs.  We  did  that  deliber- 
ately and  thoughtfully.  We  did  it  because 
we  knew  that  the  hardest  tasks  lay  ahead 
of  these  dedicated  people.  We  were  asking 
them  to  go  out  and  get  breakfast  pro- 
grams operating,  make  section  11  func- 
tion in  schools  that  would  be  coming  into 
the  program  for  the  first  time.  Schools  in 
low-income    areas    that    would    need    a 
maximum   of   technical   assistance   and 
guidance  if  they  were  to  have  viable  pro- 
crams.  We  were  asking  that  these  school 
lunch   staffs    review    every    request   for 
equipment  assi-stance— that  they  analyze 
each  request  in  terms  of  what  is  really 
needed  to  initiate  or  expand  food  ser\"ice. 
We  are  asking  them  for  innovation  and 
imagination  to  do  this  at  the  least  pos- 
sible cost.  To  work  with  each  school  or 
school  district— to  explore  the  feasibility 
of  providing  meals  prepared  in  an  exist- 
ing  or   centralized   kitchen    to   .'^erve   a 
number  of  satellite  schools— to  make  sure 
that  every  penny  of  equipment  money  is 
used  wisely  and  well. 

School  lunch  people  through  the  years 
have  been  real  experts  in  getting  the 
most  nuleage  possible  out  of  ever>-  nickel 
and  dune.  They  have  to  be— their  young 
clients  inevitably  disappear  in  droves  if 
the  lunch  price  inches  up  a  noU-h  too 
high.  Franklj^  I  think  it  is  about  time  we 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  we  have  really 
imposed  too  long  on  the  dedication  of 
these  people.  In  virtually  every  State  the 
State  staff  is  too  understaffed  and  under- 
laid even  to  cope  with  the  existing  regu- 
lar lunch  program.  They  are  woefully 
imderstaffed  and  underpaid  to  take  on 
what  we  are  now  asking— to  go  the  last 
mile  and  reach  out  to  the  last  child  not 
now  reached. 

I  urge  your  support  for  this  amend- 
ment. In  'these  programs  we  know  pre- 
cisely what  we  are  doing— we  know  that 
every  penny  of  Federal  assistance  goes  to 
serve  a  voungster  a  good  meal  or  to  make 
it  possilDle  to  serve  a  youngster  a  good 
meal  at  minimum  price.  We  know  these 
programs  work.  We  know  the  money  re- 
quested is  really  a  modest  amount.  Let  us 
provide  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  cer- 
tain tables  showing  the  apportionment 
of  funds  under  the  various  categories 
for  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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SUte 


Free  lunches ' 


(1) 


Assistance  need 
rate  - 

(2) 


State  index  in  units 
of  1001 

(3) 


Percent!  Total  apportionment'      State  agency  District  office 

(5)  (6)  (7) 


(4) 


Alabama - 

Alaska - 

Arizona 

Arkansas t 

California.. --t 

Colorado. ♦ 

Connecticut • 

Delaware.    . - • 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida  - 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho - — 

Illinois — 

Indiana - 

Iowa.. - 

Kansas 

Kentucky - 

Louisiana -.- 

Maine - 

Maryland - 

Massachusetts --- 

Michigan. 

Minnesota - 

Mississippi - 

Missouri...*.;; - 

Montana , - 

"i?Brasi<3  -- 

Mevada   

new  Hampshire... - 

flew    ersey - - 

New  Mexico - 

New  York. - 

riorth  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio - 

Oklahoma - 

Oregon - 

Pennsylvania - 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island - 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee - - 

Vermont 

Virginia - 

Virgin  Islands 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Samoa.  American 

Total 


6.548.963 
1,189.130 
3, 390.  099 
7.176.768 
6,673,197 
1.885.934 

704. U91 

136.708 

2,592.110 

13.920.684 

15,016.891 

151.465  . 

989. 486 

292.456 
3.178.375 
2,497.451 
2,104.426 
1,104.441 
10.101.094 
16, 569. 222 
1,403.806 
1.872.768 
3.223.656 
4.375.224 
2,725,501 
5.  IOC.  657 
3.946.736 
1.083.486 
1.576.311 

225.071 

577.303 

2.198.455 

3.559.643 

60.821.434 

12,588,833 

765.861 
7.517.597 
3. 705.  709 

647.  520 
10,692,743 
52.762,059 

133,245 

13.009.265 

1.040.325 

11,359.234 

12.247.878 

1.561.486 

442. 576 
6.133.  188 
1.512,931 
1.562,005 
5.694.138 
2.716.995 

129.750 

280.972 


7.2 
5.0 
5.7 
7.6 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.7 
6.4 


8.6 
5.2 
5.6 
5.4 
5.0 
5.3 
5.0 
6.1 
5.0 
6.7 
6.0 
5.0 
6.1 
5.0 
5.0 


471,525 

59,  457 

193.236 

545. 434 

333.660 

94.  297 

35,205 

6,835 

129.606 

793,479 

961.081 

49.'474' 

17,547 

158.919 

124.873 

111.535 

56.326 

676, 773 

1.093.568 

87,  C36 

93.638 

191.183 

218.766 

141.726 

438.657 

205.230 

60,675 

85,121 

11,254 

30.  597 

109.923 

217,138 

3.041.072 

843. 452 

45,952 

375.880 

226. 048 

32. 376 

534, 637 


6.662 

988.  704 

68.661 

783.737 

710.377 

89, 005 

25.  555 

349, 592 


5.0 
6.8 
5.1 
5.3 


78. 100 

387,201 

138.567 

6.377 


0. 0285129 
. 0035953 
.0116849 
.0329821 
.0201762 
.0057021 
.0021288 
.0004133 
.  0078372 
.  0479812 
.0581160 

(.  0027386) 
.0029917 
.0010611 
. 0096097 
.0075510 
. 0067445 
. 0034060 
. 0409241 
.0661274 
. 0052630 
. 0056622 
.0115607 
. 0132287 
. 0085701 
. 0265253 
.0124101 
.  0036690 
.0051472 
. 0006805 
.  0018502 
.  0066470 
.0131302 
. 1838919 
.0510031 
. 0027787 
. 0227293 
.0136690 
. 0019578 
.  0323292 

(.9644405) 
. 0004028 
. 0597864 
.0041519 
.  0473952 
.0429561 
.  0053821 
. 0016058 
.02113% 

(. 0276550) 
. 0047227 
.0234138 
. 0083791 
.0004158 
(.0051359) 


336,017.462 


16,537.279 


1.0000000 


$55,315  $54,209                        $1,106 

6.975  6.975 

22  669  19.054          3  C15 

63.985  62.383          1,602 

39.142        39,142 

11  062  9,229          1,833 

4^130  4.130 

302  736            16 

15,204         15.204  

93  083  90.954          2,129 

112,745        112.745 

165  94            72 

5  804  3.183  2,621 
2' 058  1.852            206 

18,643         18.643  

14.649         14.649 

13  084  9.354          3,730 

6  608  6.608 

79.393         79.393 

128.287        128.237 

10  210  7.612          2,598 

10,985  8.182          2,e'J3 

22,428         22.428  

25  664  19.845          5,819 

16.626  12.351          4.275 

51.459         51.459  

24.075         24.075  „ 

7  118  5.647  1.471 
9,985  G.983  3.002 
1.320  1.308  12 
3.589         3.589  

12.895  6.654          6.241 

25.473         25.473  - 

356.750  356.750 

98.946  98.946  

5.391  3.758                         1.633 

44.095  33.543                        10,552 

26.518  26.518  

3.798  3.798  

62.719  41.136                       21.533 

57.867  57.867  

781  781   

115.986  114.560                         1.426 

8,055  8.055  - 

91.947  90.813  1,134 
83.335  78.324  5.011 
10,441  10.328                             U3 

3.115  3.115 - 

41  on  39.961                          1.050 

1.559  1.659  

9.162  7,652                          1,510 

45, 423  44, 634                             789 

16,255  9,218                         7,037 

807  807  

308  308  

2. 030. 000  1.905.011                        94,939 


1  Number  of  free  cr  reduced-price  lunches  served  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  by  program  schools. 

■  A  need  rate  of  5  is  assigned  to  any  State  having  an  average  annual  per  capita  income  lor  the 
past  3  years  (1963  1964  and  1965)  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  US  average  The  need  rate  for 
any  State  with  a  per  capita  income  less  than  the  United  States  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  US. 
average  by  such  State's  average  and  multiplying  by  5.  except  that  no  State's  need  rate  may  exceed  9. 

i  Free  lunches  multiplied  by  assistance  need  rate  (col.  1  times  col  2). 


•  Percent  State  index  is  of  total  index.  For  Guam,  Puerto  Rico.  Virgin  Islands,  and  American 
Samoa,  the  percent  is  obtained  by  dividing  free  and  reduced-price  lunches  of  each  territory  b/ 
the  total  of  such  lunches  served  by  ail  4  territories. 

'  Total  apportionment,  col.  5  less  3  percent  ($1,940,000)  times  each  State  s  percent,  col.  4,  Ap- 
portionment lor  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa  is  based  on  3  percent  of 
$2,000,000  or  $60,000. 
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State 


Free  lunches  ' 
(1) 


Assistance 
need  rate ' 

(2) 


State  index  in 
units  of  100  3 

(3) 


State  percent* 
(4) 


Total 
apportionment' 

(5) 


State  agency 
(6) 


District  office 
(7) 


Alabam.a 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Calilorma - 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illirois 

Indiana 

Iowa - 

Kansas    

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine  

Maryland... 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

M  in  nesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


7. 
1. 
3, 

10. 


3. 
18, 
19. 

1, 

2, 
2, 
2, 
1, 
10, 
11. 
1. 
2, 
4, 
4 
2, 
6, 
4 
1 
1 


697, 372 

281.481 

421.804 

375.102 

559. 532 

004.  834 

696. 608 

157, 4i: 

142,273 

603.931 

062.663 

163.889  , 

189.411 

357,648 

486.311 

630. 924 
073.092 
249.146 
862.168 
573.915 
379.696 
201.000 
089, 597 
270,733 
573, 570 

090. 925 
.  548.  580 

067.653 
660,825 
258.579 


7.2 
5.0 
5.8 
7.4 
5.0 
5.1 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.7 
6.4 


554.211 

64.  074 

198. 465 

767.758 

427.977 

102.247 

34, 830 

7.871 

157.  lU 

1.060,424 

1.220.010 


5.0 
5.9 
5.0 
5.0 
5.2 
5.2 
6.7 
6.6 
6.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.2 
8.5 
5.2 
5.7 
5.3 
&0 


59,471 

21,101 

124,316 

131,546 

107.801 

64.956 

727.765 

763,878 

82, 782 

110.050 

204. 480 

213,537 

133,826 

517,729 

236, 526 

60, 856 

88, 024 

12,929 


2. 85735 

.  33034 

1.02323 

3. 95835 

2. 20654 

.52715 

.  17958 

.  (14058 

.  81004 

5.46725 

6. 290U4 

(. 28584) 

.30661 

.  10880 

.64094 

.67821 

.  55579 

.  33490 

3.75216 

3. 93834 

.  42680 

.  56739 

1.05424 

1.10094 

.68997 

2. 66927 

1.21946 

.31376 

.45383 

.06666 


$138,582  $136,710         $1,872 

16.021         16.021  

49.627  41.576          8.051 

191.980  188.979          3.001 

107.017        107.017 

25.567  22,212          3,355 

8.710  8,710  

1  968  1.950            18 

39.287         39.287  

265,152  260.998          4,164 

305,067        305.067  

429  265            154 

14.870  9.019          5,851 

5.277  4.765            512 

31.086        31,086  

32,893        32,893 

26,956  19,125          7.831 

16,243         16,243  

181.980        181.980 

191.009        191.009  

20.700  15.803          4.897 

27.518  22,227          5.291 

51.131         51.131  - 

53,396  43.161          10.235 

33  463  25,024          8,439 

129.460        129.460 

59.144  59.144  .- 

15.217  12,107                         3,110 

22.011  15,663                        6,348 

3,233  3,213                             20 
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SUte 


Free  lunches  ' 
(i) 


Assistance 
need  rnle  - 

(2) 


State  index  in 
units  ol  100- 

(3) 


State  percent  > 
(4) 


Total 

.ippoitioiimeiit 


(5) 


r,ew  Hampshire -.. 

New  Jersey - 

I,ew  Mexico --- - 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

I.oith  Dakota - -- 

Uhio.  -  -   - 

Oklahoma. -- 

Oiegon  - 

Pennsylvania - , 

Pueito  Rico     - --- -- 

Rhode  Island 

bouth  Caiolina - 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee : 

Texas - 

Utah 

veimont 

Virginia.. 

viigin  Islands 

Washi  ngton 

y. est  V iiginia 

Vtisconsin 

Wyoming     ..   

bjnioa,  American. 

Total. ■ 


580. 1U3 

2. 229, 992 

4,237.773 

67,601.109 

24.984.735 

759. 148 

7. 247.  899 

4.331.572 

690.184 

10.555.524 

54.525.929 

161.135 

18,565.754 

1.019.980 

12.356,937 

16,013.891 

1.731,689 

448.600 

8,068.618 

1.651.204 

1.652.832 

6.024,818 

2.514.151 

126,112 

994. 087 


5.3 
5.0 
6.3 
5.0 
6.7 
6.2 
5.0 
6.0 
5,0 
5.0 

5,0 
7.4 
6.4 
6.8 
5.9 
5.8 
5.9 
5.7 

5.0 
6.8 
5.0 
5.4 
9.0 


30. 745 

111,500 

266. 980 

3.  330.  Ob5 

1.673.9/7 

47.067 

362. 395 

259. 894 

34.509 

528.276 

8.057 

1.373.866 

65.279 

840.  272 

944. 820 

100.438 

26,  467 

459.911 

82. 642 

409. 688 

125.708 

6.810 


$7,688 

27,881 

65, 759 

845. 192 

418.532 

11,769 

90,618 

64. 987 

8.629 

132,096 

142.550 

2.015 

343. 539 

16. 323 

210,112 

236.255 

25.115 

6.618 

115.002 

4.320 

20.665 

102,444 

31,433 

1.703 

2,601 


384,814.451 


19.395,910 


100. 00000 


5, 000. 000 


State  agency 
(6) 


$7,688 

16.171 

66,759 

S45.  192 

418.582 

8.527 

70.  807 

64.987 

8.629 

90. 900 

142.650 

2.015 

340. 929 

16, 323 

207,730 

225. 526 

24. 824 

6,618 

113.382 

4.320 

17,788 

100.955 

19,587 

1.703 

2.6U1 

4,817,038 


District  office 
(7) 


511.710 


3,242 
19,811 


41,196 


2,610 

2,382 

10,729 

291 

1.620 

2.877 

1.489 

11.846 


182,%2 


1  Number  of  free  or  reduced-price  lunches  served  in  the  preceding  liscal  year  by  program  schools, 

A  iiee'd  rate  ol  6  is  assigned  to  any  State  having  an  ayerage  annual  per  capita  income  for  the 

I  iM  3  years  (1964.  1965.  and  1966)  equal  to  or  gieater  than  the  US.  average.  The  need  late  'oi 

-.i,y  State  with  a  pei  capita  income  less  than  the  United  States  is  obtained  hy  dividing  the  US 

3teiage  by  such  State's  average  and  multiplying  by  5,  except  that  no  State's  need  r.ite  may 

■•Kceed  9.  ,..,-,, 

Free  lunches  multiplied  by  assistance  need  rate  (col.  i  times  col.  2>. 


■  Percent  State  index  is  ol  total  index.  For  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  and  Ameiican 
Samoa,  the  percent  is  obtained  by  dividing  free  and  reduced-price  lunches  ol  each  lerritoiy  by 
the  total  01  such  lunches  served  by  all  4  territories.  .....  .       ,    . 

tulal  apportionment,  col.  5.  less  3  percent  ($4,850,000)  times  each  States  percent,  col.  4^ 
Appoitionmenl  w  Guam.  Pueito  Rico,  Virgin  lalaiids.  and  Ameiican  Samoa  is  based  on  3  percent 
ot  $5  million  or  $l'jJ.OOO. 
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Slate 


Appoitionment '      State  agency        District  office 
(I)  C:>  O) 


Alabama 

A'aska — 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Calilorma.. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware  -- 

District  of  Columbia. 

tionda 

Georgia 

Guam - 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois. 

Indiana . . 

Iowa  . 
Kansas.. 
Kentucky  . 

Louisiana 

Maine.  - .  - 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

fvlichigan..        

Minnesota.       

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska .. 


$37.8,7  $36.a71                        $936 

37.EJ7  37.807     .. 

?  7.807  36.205                      1.602 

37.807  35.691                      1.116 

37. 807  37. 807     ... 

37  807  34.958                     2.849 

37.807        37.807  

37,807  37.410          397 

37  807        37.807   

37.807  35.990          817 

37.807        37.807  

11.345  6.575         4,770 

37.807  35.442         2.365 

37  807  36,635         1.172 

37.807        37,807  

37.807  37,807   .... 

37.807  33.110         4.697 

37.807  37.807 

37.807  37.807 

37.  807  37.  807 

37.807  33.535         4.272 

37.807  36.456         1.351 

37.807  37.807 

37.807  34.029         3.778 

37.807  32.944         4.863 

37.807  37.807 

37.807  37.807 

37,807  35.361         2.446 

37.807  31.755         6.052 


State 


Nevada..      . 
New  Hampshire  .. 

New  Jersey     

New  Mexico 

New  Yoik. 

North  Carolina.   . 
iJoith  Dakota.. . 

Ohio  

Oklahoma. 

Oiegon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.. 

Virginia 

Virgin  Islands.. 

Washington. 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin.   . 

Wyoming 

Samoa.  Ameiican 

Total..  . 


Apportionment  < 

State  agency 

District  oltice 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

$37. 807 

$37,489 

$318 

37.807 

37. 807 

37.807 

32. 773 

5.034 

37, 807 

37.087 



37,807 

37.807  . 

. .            .... 

37, 807 

37. 807 

37, 807 

33.519 

4.288 

37. 807 

33.874 

3.933 

37. 807 

37. 807 

37.807 

37. 807 

37.807 

33.003 

4,804 

37. 807 

37.807 

37,  807 

37. 807 

.. 

37,807 

37.384 

423 

37.807 

37,807 

37,  807 

37.178 

629 

37. 807 

36.252 

1.555 

37.807 

37,633 

174 

37.807 

37,807 

37.807 

37. 146 

661 

11.345 

11.345 

37. 807 

36.675 

1.132 

37.807 

36.993 

814 

37.  807 

30. 321 

7.486 

37. 807 

37. 807 

11.346 

11.346 

2. 000. 000 

1.925.266 

74. 734 

I  Funds  appropriated  were  not   sufficient  to  fully  i 
basis  in  accordance  with  sec.  4(bXl)  only. 


mplement  the  apportionment  formula  prescribed  in  the  Child  Nutfition  Act  Thetelore,  funds  available  were  apportioned  on  a  prorated 


CH 


ILO  NUTRITION  ACT  OF  1966-PILOT  BREAKFAST  PROGRAM,  APPORTIONMENT  OF  FUNDS,  BY  STATE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 


State 


Basic 
apportion- 
ment, 
sec.  4(bKl) 

(1) 


Remainder 
apportion- 
ment, 
sec.  4(bK2) 

(2) 


Total 
appoition- 
ment, 
cols,  1  and  2 

(3) 


State 
agency 

(4) 


District 
office  1 


(5) 


Alabama $50,000 

Alaska 50.000 

Arizona 50.000 

Arkansas 50,000 

California 50.000 

Colorado     50.000 

Connecticut..       . 50.000 

Delaware                    50.000 

Districtof  Columbia 50.000 

Florida                          50.000 

Georgia 50.000 

Guam 15.000 

Hawaii 50.000 

Idaho                         50.000 

Illinois... 50.000 

See  footnote  al  ond  of  table. 

CXIV 966— Part  12 


$25, 989 

$75. 989 

740 

50, 840 

7.374 

57.374 

16.111 

66.111 

32.943 

82. 943 

8,388 

58. 388 

7,577 

57,577 

2.076 

52.076 

1.378 

51.378 

34. 424 

84. 424 

38.668 

88. 668 

717 

15.717 

5.473 

55.473 

3.714 

53.714 

25,  529 

75.529 

$74,139 
50.  840 
54.  944 
64, 395 
82. 943 
54.591 
57.577 
51.578 
51.378 
82. 796 
88.668 
10.533 
51.992 
51.981 
75,  529 


$1,850 

2.430 
1,716 

3.797 

498 

1,628 

5,184 
3.481 
1.733 


State 


Basic 

appoition- 
ment. 
sec  4(bKl) 

(1) 


Remainder         Total 

apportion-  apportion- 
ment, ment. 

sec,  4(b)(2)  cols,  land  2 


(2) 


(3) 


State 

agency 

(4) 


District 
office' 


(5) 


Indiana 

Iowa  -       

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan.     . 

Minnesota 

Mississippi. 

Missouri   

Montana 

Nebraska 
Nevada 


$50,000 

$19,709 

50. 000 

16.204 

50,000 

10.332 

50. 000 

25.354 

50. 000 

36.012 

50.  000 

4.671 

50. 000 

11.400 

50. 000 

19.349 

50. 000 

21.690 

50. 000 

19.696 

50.000 

22.582 

50. 000 

20. 799 

50.  000 

2.730 

50. 000 

6.626 

60,000 

696 

$69,709 

66.204 
60. 332 
75. 354 
86.012 
54.671 
61.400 
69. 349 
71.690 
69. 696 
72,682 
70. 799 
52.730 
56.626 
5U.6% 


$69,709 

58.  308 
60. 332 
75.354 
86.012 
48.386 
59. 492 
69. 349 
65. 562 
61.231 
72.682 
70. 799 
49. 538 
48. 293 
60.  337 


$7.8% 


6.285 

1.908 

6.128 
8.465 


3.192 

8.333 

359 


15330 
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State 


Basic  Remainder         Total 

apportion-  apportion-  apportion- 
ment,            ment,  ment. 

sec  4(bXl)  sec  4(bX2)  cols  land 2 


(I) 


(2) 


(3) 


State 
agency 

(4) 


District 
office ' 


(5) 


State 


New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  Yorli 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island. .- 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota. .. 


J50. 000 
50, 000 
50.000 
50.000 
50.000 
50,000 
50.000 
50, 000 
50. 000 
50. 000 
50. 000 
50,  000 
50. 000 
50. 000 


J2. 527 
11.025 

6, 15« 
55,373 
43.407 

4,300 
34.114 
11.831 

7.837 
34.716 
23,  380 

1,512 
26, 045 

3,504 


$52, 527 
61.025 
56.158 

105,373 
93.407 
54. 300 
84.114 
61.831 
57.837 
84.716 
73. 380 
51.512 
76.045 
53,  504 


$52,527 
53. 989 
56, 158  . 

105,373  . 
93.407  . 
48,431 
75. 000 
61.831 
57.837 
74. 807 
73. 380 
51.512 
75.197 
53.504 


$7,036 


5,869 

8.114 


9.909 
848 


Basic 
apportion- 
ment, 
sec.  4(bXI) 

(1) 


Remainder  Total 

apportion-  apportion- 
ment, ment, 

sec  4<bK2)  cols  land 2 


(2) 


(3) 


State 
agency 

(4) 


District 
office  I 


(5) 


Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah      

Vermont 

Virginia.  

Virgin  Islands 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming.     

Samoa  American 

Total 


$50. 000 
50,000 
50. 000 

50. 000 
50. 000 
15.U0O 
50. 000 
50. 000 
50. 000 
50. 000 
15.000 


$26. 796 

40.514 

6,964 

1.509 

24.420 

702 

10.914 

10.423 

16.009 

1.447 

422 


$76, 796 
90,514 
56. 964 

51.509 
74,420 
15.702 
60,914 
60.423 
66. 009 
51.447 
15,422 


$75,  580 
87.058 
56.787 
51,5l'9 
73,299 
15.702 
59. 198 
59. 178 
53.679 
bl.447 
15.422 


$1..:16 

3,456 

177 

1.121 

1.716 

1,245 

12,330 


2.645,000         855,000      3,500,000      3.382,080 


117,920 


.Nonprofit  private  schools  disbursement  effected  in  accordance  with  sec.  10  of  National  School  Lunch  Act.  as  amended,  exclusive  of  the  matching 


provision. 
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State 


Apportionment ' 
(1) 


State  agency 
(2) 


Private  schools 
(3) 


State 


(1) 


Alabama 

Alaska, 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado   

Connecticut 

Delaware  - 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida  _    - 

Georgia 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana.  _ ■ 

Iowa        

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland- 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


$23,319 

805 

6,651 

13.996 

30.868 

7.363 

6,666 

1,658 

1.133 

29. 728 

32.928 

557 

4.770 

3.419 

22.674 

17.231 

14.368 

8,586 

22,281 

30, 468 

4.107 

10.138 

17.246 

19. 726 

17.182 

20.370 

88.357 

[2.413 

5.679 


$22. 742 
805  . 
6.369 
13,583 
30,868 
6,808 
6.666  . 
1,641 
1,133  . 
29. 086 
32.928  . 
323 
4.472 
3.313 
22.674  . 
17,231   . 
12. 583 
8.586  . 
22. 281 
30.468  . 
3.643 
9.776 
17,246 
17,755 
14.972 
20. 370 
18.357 
2,257 
4,770 


$577 


282 

413 


555 


17 


642 


234 
298 
106 


1.785 


464 
362 


1,971 
2.210 


156 
909 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey  . 

New  Mexico - 

New  York     _ 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota   . 
Ohio 

Oklahoma   . 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Sou'.h  Dakota..     . 

Tennessee... 

Texas.  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia... 

Virgin  Islands 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Samoa.  American 


imenf 

State  agency 

Private  schools 

(2) 

(3) 

$658 

$652 

$6 

2.  091 

2.U91  . 

9.935 

8.612 

1,3.''3 

5.530 

5.530 

46.971 

46  971 

37.312 

37.312 

3.805 

3.373 

h32 

30,  050 

26.  924 

3.  126 

10,640 

ia.64U 

6,985 

6.985 

29, 956 

26,150 

3.  P* 

20.247 

2Q.247 

1.398 

1.398 

23. 166 

22.907 

2j9 

3.234 

3.234 

24.242 

23.839 

403 

35.117 

33.672 

1.445 

5.878 

5.851 

27 

1.347 

1.347 

21.409 

21.034 

ri 

600 

600 

9.567 

9.281 

:ii 

9.480 

9.276 

204 

14.201 

11.389 

2.812 

1.335 

1.335 

159 

159 

Total. 


750, 000 


724.515 


25.4S5 


rApportioned  on  the  same  basis  as  provided  under  sec.  4  of  National  School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  except  that  apportionment  to  American  Samoa  is  on  the  same  basis  as  other  States, 
CHILD  NUTRITION  ACT  OF  1966-NONFOOD  ASSISTANCE.  APPORTIONMENT  OF  FUNDS,  BY  STATE.  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 


State 


Apportionment  ' 
(I) 


State  agency 
(2) 


District  office 
(3) 


Alabama 

Alasna.- 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware — 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Intia.ia.  . 

Iowa 

Kansas  . 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana 

Maine - 

Maryland. - 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan. - 

Minnesota.      

Mississippi 

Missouri..     . 
Montana. 
Neoraska.-   . 


$22,797 

737 

6,468 

14,133 

28. 897 

7.358 

6.647 

1.821 

1.208 

30. 197 

33.919 

629 

4.800 

3.259 

22. 393 

17,238 

14.215 

9.063 

22,241 

31, 590 

4.097 

10.000 

16.973 

19.027 

17.277 

19.8% 

18.245 

2.395 

5.813 


State 


Apportionment  i 
(1) 


State  agency 
(2) 


District  office 
(3) 


$22,242 

$555 

737 

G.194 

274 

13.766 

367 

28,897 

6,880 

478 

6.647 

1,804 

17 

1.208 

29.615 

582 

33.919  - 

422 

207 

4.499 

301 

3.154 

105 

22  393 

I7.ia8  ..  .- 

12.520 

1.695 

9,063 

22.241 

31.590 

3.626 

471 

9.6c9 

311 

16.973  ...   - 

17.401 

i.626 

15,179 

2.098 

19.»96  . 

18.245  

2.250 

145 

4,958 

855 

''leva'l.i. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma --- 

Oregon  .- --. 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia.. 

Virgin  Islands 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming 

Samoa.  American 


9. 

5. 
48. 
38. 

3. 
23. 
10. 

6. 
30. 
20, 

I, 
22. 

3. 
23. 
35 

6 

1 
21 

9 

9 

14 

1 


217 
671 
402 
573 
076 
772 
924 
373 
874 
453 
509 
326 
847 
073 
505 
.539 
108 
.324 
.421 
615 
574 
143 
043 
269 
371 


$  I  , 
2.217  . 
8.556 
5,402  . 

48,573  . 

38.C76  . 
3.354 

27.037 

10.378  . 
6.674  . 

26.891 

20.509  . 
1,326  . 

22.592 
3,073  . 

23.133 

34.182 

6.089 

1.324  , 

21.098 

615 

9.304 

8.955 

11.420 

1,269 

371 


$4 


1,115 


408 
.887 


3.662 


255 


372 

1.357 

19 


Total. 


750.000 


726, 530 


323 

270 

188 
.623 


23,470 


1  Apportioned  on  the  same  basis  as  provided  under  sec.  4  of  National  School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended. 
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Mr.  HOLU^ND.  Mr.  President,  reply- 
ing only  briefly,  because  we  .shall  be 
discussins  this  matter  tomorrow,  our 
committee  has  provided  in  connection 
with  the  school  lunch  program,  the  full 
amount  of  the  budget  request  lor  the 
regular  school  lunch  program,  cash  pay- 
ments to  States.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives authorized  an  additional 
amount,  over  the  1969  budget  estimate 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
quested that  we  strike  out  those  addi- 
tional amounts,  because  they  are  not  in  a 
position  to  carry  out  the  increased  pro- 
gram proposed,  since  their  programs  have 
already  been  established. 

We  increased  the  funds  provided  in  the 
House  bill  for  the  section  11  assistance  to 
needy  children.  These  funds  go  to  chil- 
dren in  areas  that  are  very  poor,  and  in 
this  program  the  Federal  Government 
pays  a  larger  portion  of  the  cost.  We  en- 
larged also  the  funds  for  the  special  pilot 
school  breakfast  program,  as  well  as  the 
funds  for  the  nonfood  assistance  pro- 
gram, which  is  for  refrigerators  and 
other  types  of  equipment  for  schools  that 
simply  cannot  afford  to  furnish  that  type 
of  equipment  for  themselves. 

We  did  not,  as  our  distinguished 
friend  from  Michigan  has  already  stated, 


go  to  the  full  budgeted  amount,  because 
we  have  had  considerable  experience  with 
our  colleagues  in  the  Hou.se  ol  Represent- 
atives, and  we  know  .something  of  the 
feeling  that  we  will  encounter  in  con- 
ference. We  know  also  that  we  have 
increased  existing  programs  by  substan- 
tially large  percentage  amounts.  For  in- 
stance, for  .section  11  funds,  we  have  pro- 
vided a  50-percent  increase  over  this 
year's  appropriation,  from  S5  million  to 
S7.5  million.  We  have  increased  the  pilot 
school  breakfast  jn-ogram  by  .$1  million, 
from  S3. 5  million  to  S4.5  million,  and 
the  nonfood  assistance  by  81,250,000; 
from  S750.000  to  S2  million. 

I  think  that  we  cannot  get  by  with 
any  more  than  that  with  the  other 
body.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  agencies 
can  reasonably  absorb  any  more  than 
that. 

We  are  increasing  the  programs  very 
rapidly,  and  we  ask  the  understanding 
and  tolerance  of  our  friends,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  some  of  the  others. 
There  are  some  of  these  programs  that 
we  caraiot  increase  any  faster  than  we 
are  doing.  We  think  we  are  going  as  fast 
as  ixissible  and  that  we  have  accom- 
plished the  best  balance  possible  under 
the  circumstances  in  a  program  which 


has  many  complexities  and  many  dif- 
ferent methods  of  approaching  the  prob- 
lem of  hunger  for  the  children  and 
particularly  the  children  who  are  de- 
pendent and  come  from  liomes  wliere 
they  are  not  getting  sufTicient  food.  We 
liave  given  our  full  attention  to  this  field. 


RECESS  TO  9   A.M.   TOMORROW 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President  unless 
there  is  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  now  stand  in  recess  until  9  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  5 
o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.m.'  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday, 
May  29.  1968,  at  9  a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  28  i  legislative  day  of  May 
27i. 1968: 

Mississippi  Riveh  Commission 

Roy  T.  Sessums,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mississippi  River  Commis.sion  for 
n  term  of  9  vpars 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Rev.  Emmett  C.  Johnson,  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Sarasota,  Fla., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

II  Chronicles  7;  14:  //  Mv  people. 
ichich  are  called  by  My  navie,  shall  hum- 
ble themselves,  and  pray,  and  seek  My 
race,  and  turn  from  their  2vicked  loays: 
then,  will  I  liear  from  heaven  and  will 
forgive  thetr  sin.  and  will  heal  their  land. 

Almighty  God.  who  art  alive  and  not 
dead:  who  art  for  us  and  not  against  us; 
forgive  our  sms.  Help  us  to  instill  greater 
respect  for  authority  and  nd  our  bound- 
aries of  lawlessness. 

Grant  these,  our  Congressmen,  cour- 
age for  the  towering  tasks  which  con- 
front them.  May  they  have  compassion 
lor  the  needy,  concern  for  the  individual, 
and  contempt  for  the  greedy.  Grant  them 
patience  toward  those  who  kick  at  their 
.shins  and  usurp  their  time  thoughtlessly. 

We  pray  for  the  youngbloods  of  Amer- 
ica. May  they  embrace  wisdom  as  swiftly 
as  they  are  exposed  to  knowledge  and 
war. 

Bless  our  President.  Direct  the  dia- 
logs concerning  peace.  Issue  courage  and 
protection  to  our  combatants. 

O  God,  we  pray  for  the  death  of  war. 

In  Christ's  name.  Amen. 


President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
a  .lomt  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  iMay  18,  1968: 
H  R.  11681    .A.n  act  to  declare  a  portion  of 
Boston   Inner  Harbor  and  Fort  Point  Chan- 
nel nonnavlpable. 

On  May  23,  1968: 
H  R.  14940  An  act  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act,  as  amended,  in 
order  to  extend  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations. 

On  May  24.  1968: 
H.J.  Res.  1234.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  isstiance  of  a  gold  medal  to  the  widow 
of  the  Lite  Walt  Disney  and  for  the  i.ssuance 
of  bronze  medals  to  the  California  Institute 
CI    the    Arts    in   recognition    of    the   distin- 
guished public  service  and  the  outstanding 
contributions  of  Walt  Disney  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  v.'orld. 
On  May  27,  1968: 
H.R.  15131.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  to  increase  salaries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H  R.  16409.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teacher's  Salary  Act  of  1955  to  pro- 
vide salary  increases  for  teachers  and  school 
officers  In  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R.  3299.  An  act  to  authorize  the  pur- 
chase, sale,  and  exchange  of  certain  lands  on 
the  Spokane  Indian  Reservation,  and  lor 
other  purposes: 

H.R.  14672.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
February  14,  1931,  relating  to  the  acceptance 
of  gifts  for  the  benefit  of  Indians; 

H.R.  14922.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
90-60  with  respect  to  Judgment  funds  of  the 
Ute  Mountain  Tribe; 


H.R.  15224  .\n  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments for  the  Coast  Guard:   and 

H.R.  15271.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  a  Judgment  in  lavur  of 
the  Spokane  Tribe  of  Indians. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  5704.  An  act  to  grant  minerals,  in- 
cluding oil,  gas,  and  other  natural  deposits, 
on  certain  lands  la  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Indian  Reservation,  Mont.,  to  certain  In- 
dians. ;'iid  for  ot;.cr  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  iiassed  bills  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  rc- 
auested : 

S.203.  An  act  to  amend  sections  13ib) 
of  the  acts  of  October  3,  1962  i76  Stat.  698. 
704),  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.2701.  An  act  to  provide  for  sale  or  ex- 
change of  isolated  tracts  of  tribal  lands  on 
the  Flatliead  Reservation.  Mont.; 

S.  3017.  An  act  to  change  the  provision 
with  respect  to  the  maximum  rate  of  interest 
permitted  on  loans  and  mortgages  insured 
under  title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936:  and 

S.J.  Res.  157.  Joint  resolution  to  supple- 
ment Public  Law  87-734  and  Pubhc  Law  87- 
735  which  took  title  to  certain  lands  in  the 
Lower  Brule  and  Crow  Creek  Indian  Reserva- 
tions. 

ADJOURNAIENT  FROM  WEDNESDAY. 

AWlY     29,     1968,     UNTIL     MONDAY, 

JUNE    3.    1968 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Concurrtnt  Resolution  782  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows; 

H.   Con.  Res.  782 

Kcsolied  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  Tliat  when  the 
two  Houses  adjourn  on  Wednesday.  May  29, 
1968.  they  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
meridian.  Monday,  June  3,  1968. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  THE  SENATE. 
AND  THE  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS I 

Mr     ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  con.sent  that  notwithstand- 
in?  the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
Monday,  June  3.  1968.  the  Clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  me.^sa^es  from  the 
Senate  and  that  the  Speaker  be  author- 
ized to  siun  any  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  .mtt  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa '?  I 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 


NO  INVOLUNTARY  ASSIGNMENT  OF 

SURVIVING    IMMEDIATE    FAMILY 
MEMBERS  TO  VIETNAM 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute    and   to    revise   and   extend   my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York^  I 

There  was  '.lo  objection, 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Sperker,  I  have  today 
written  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Clifford 
urging  that  it  be  strict  Defense  Depart- 
ment policy  not  to  assign  involuntarily 
to  Vietnam  immediate  relatives  of  serv- 
icemen killed  m  action. 
"■  With  the  extensive  manpower  avail- 
able in  the  regular  Armed  Forces,  the 
Reserves,  and  rhrough  the  draft,  I  do  not 
believe  there  can  be  any  justifiable 
reason  to  involuntarily  confront  a  single 
family  with  the  possibility  of  losing  two 
or  more  members  in  Vietnam. 

I  have  been  contacted  about  this  mat- 
ter by  a  constituent  and  agree  that  as- 
signing a  second  son  to  Vietnam  after 
one  member  of  the  family  has  been  killed 
places  an  undue  burden  on  the  family. 

I  trust  Secretary  Clifford  will  recognize 
that  the  policy  order  I  request  is  a  logical 
extension  of  the  policy  issued  at  my  re- 
quest 2  years  ago  to  prevent  two  sons  of 
the  same  family  from  seiwing  concur- 
rently in  Vietnam. 

If  the  reply  from  the  Secretaiy  is  not 
affirmative  I  shall  bring  this  matter  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr,  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  something 
must  be  done  to  insure  and  protect  the 
property  owner  and  small  businessman 
from  a  complete  loss  due  to  mob  violence, 
mass  looting,  stealing,  and  arson.  The 
right  to  own  property  is  guaranteed  in 
the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  right  to  own 
property  and  be  protected  in  that  right 
is  a  basic  elemental  American  freedom. 
Property  rights  is  the  foundation  of  our 
private  enterprise  system.  The  American 
people  have  been  shocked  as  never  before 
at  the  mob  violence  which  has  devastated 
whole  areas  of  many  American  cities. 
These  liots  have  shaken  the  taith  of  the 
American  people  in  the  ability  and  de- 
termination of  government  at  the  local. 
State,  and  National  level  to  protect  the 
homes,  businesses,  and  lives  of  our  cit- 
izens. 

In  a  few  short  hours  of  burning  and 
robbery  thousands  of  our  people  have 
been  left  homeless  and  injured.  Many 
have  been  killed.  Lifetime  savings  and 
businesses  were  destroyed  completely 
ovenright.  Something  must  be  done  to 
reassure  our  people  and  protect  their 
right  to  own  a  home  and  own  a  business. 
Today  I  am  joining  my  colleague,  the 
able  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr, 
HoRTONJ,  in  introducing  a  bill  which  will 
provide  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
assist  insurance  companies  in  paying  for 
the  huge  and  often  fantastic  losses  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  riots  and  mob 
nolence. 


INSURANCE  FOR  RIOT  VICTIMS 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr,  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr, 
Speaker,  yesterday  on  rollcall  No.  152  I 
am  properly  recorded  as  not  voting.  I 
was  not  present  for  the  reason  that  I 
was  at  the  White  House  in  a  conference 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

The  pair  I  had  with  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  IMr.  MayneJ  indicates  I 
would  have  voted  against  the  amend- 
ment on  rollcall  No.  152. 


a  measure  calling  for  a  study  of  mergers, 
monopolies,  and  other  business  practices 
comprehended  within  our  broad  defini- 
tion of  antitrust. 

The  urgency  of  the  need  for  this  kind 
of  a  study  is  illustrated  by  the  frequency 
of  stock  fights  in  this  country,  which 
cause  upheavals  m  entire  industries  and 
in  large  segments  of  the  economy,  as  well 
as  putting  the  interest  of  individual 
stockholders  in  jeopardy. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  raid  which 
is  now  taking  place,  organized  by  Loew'.v 
Theaters,  Inc.,  on  the  stock  of  the  Com- 
mercial Credit  Co.,  a  corporation  which 
has  its  headquarters  in  Maryland. 

I  am  sure  the  Securities  and  Exchanae 
Commission  is  uomg  to  take  very  careful 
cognizance  of  this  stock  fight  and  will 
view  the  acquisition  by  Loew's  of  the 
stock  of  the  Commercial  Credit  Co..  with 
a  veiT  careful  eye. 

I  am  today  calling  on  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  inves- 
tigate this  proposed  stock  acquisition 
to  determine  whether  it  would  create 
a  conglomerate  prohibited  by  section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act  or  be  in 
violation  of  other  Federal  law. 

Tlie  net  result  of  this  stock  fight,  of 
course,  uill  be  to  oust  the  Maryland  of- 
ficers of  Commercial  Credit  and  to  prej- 
udice the  rights,  not  only  of  several 
thousand  Maryland  stockholders,  but 
also  of  many  more  thousand.3  all  over 
the  country,  I  beUeve  it  does  illustrate 
the  need  for  broad  action  in  the  area  of 
antitrust. 


RAID  BY  LOEWS  THEATER  ON  THE 
STOCK  OF  COMMERCIAL  CREDIT 
CO. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
MaiTland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Mainland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  attributes  of  a  free 
people  IS  a  free  market.  With  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  freedom  of  the  mar- 
ket place  in  America.  I  have  introduced 
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A   TRAGICALLY   PROPHETIC 
ARTICLE 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  moment  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  an  article  which  may 
be  tragically  prophetic  and  which  I  In- 
tend to  insert  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks today. 

It  is  an  article  which,  strangely,  ap- 
peared in  the  Sunday  Star.  May  26,  under 
the  caption  of  "World  of  Science,"  writ- 
ten by  William  Hines.  World  Book  Sci- 
ence Service  editor.  The  headline  of  the 
article  is.  "Navy  Not  Ready  for  Another 
Thresher  Disaster." 

The  first  paragraph  of  this  article 
states  the  following: 

Just  over  five  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
worst  vindersea  tragedy  in  history  occurred, 
and  little  has  been  done  in  the  meantime  to 
cope  effectively  with  another  Thresher  dis- 
aster. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  this  arti- 
cle reads  as  follows: 

And  the  chilling  thought  is,  it  could  hap- 
pen tomorrow. 

Indeed,  with  the  headlines  in  this 
morning's  paper,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  it  did  "happen  tomorrow." 


I  am  sure  my  colleagues  would  share 
with  me  the  concern  expressed  in  this 
article,  that  we  may  not  be  ready  for  this 
second  disaster  of  the  Thrc slier  type. 

I  might  also  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  map  which  appears  in 
the  current  Issue  of  National  Geographic. 
It  is  an  undersea  map  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  which  may  be  of  some  import  in 
connection  with  the  missing  Scorpion 
submarine. 


TIME  TO  TAKE  A  FIRM  STAND 

Mr.  REINECKE,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

Mr,  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectioii  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Tiiere  v,-as  no  objection, 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  for  two  occasions,  one  of  which  has 
already  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  House;  namely,  the  misuse  of  the 
cafeteria  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  short  changing  by  ^ome 
S250  of  tiic  American  people  in  order  to 
buy  lunch  for  the  "Poor  People." 

Even  more  revealing  than  that.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  a  statement  which  I  heard 
this  morning,  that  because  of  the  wide- 
spread use.  abuse,  and  misuse  of  the  Re- 
tieciing  Pool,  down  near  the  "Poor  Peo- 
lile's"  encampment,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  considering  doing  one  of 
two  things:  Either  chlorinating  the  Re- 
ileciing  Pool  as  a  means  of  prevention  of 
disease,  or — and  this  is  considered  most 
likely — the  possibility  of  actually  drain- 
i.ig  the  pool. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  .American 
ijcopie  have  had  all  they  are  going  to 
:.-ikc  on  this  :.ubject.  Rather  than  getting 
rid  of  the  pool  as  a  means  of  getting  rid 
of  disease  've  liad  better  put  .some  ropes 
around  that  pool  or  order  those  i^eople  to 
lea\e  town  that  niisti-eat  our  Capital 
parks. 

We  have  gone  much  too  far.  We  have 
been  tolerant  to  the  point  of  incredible 
defacement  of  the  Congress  and  of  the 
.•\inerican  people.  It  is  time  we  do  some- 
thing about  i:  and  take  a  firm  stand 
aaainst  these  people  misusing  the  Capital 
parks  in  this  manner. 
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COMMUNICATION    FROM    COMMIT- 
TEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou.se 

the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  en  Public 
Works  which  was  read  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

COMJIITTEE  ON  PVBLIC  WORKS, 

KorsE  OF  Representatives. 

Wasliington.  D.C..  May  24.  1968. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
T'c  Speaker. 
House  of  Revresentativa. 

De.\r  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  ;o  the  provi- 
Fions  of  Section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
f.on  and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as  amended. 
"he  Committee  on  Public  Works  lias  ap- 
proved the  work  plans  transmitted  to  vou 
which  v^ere  referred  to  this  committee.  The 
work   plans   involved    are    the   following: 


Browns  Creek 1347  May  ?2, 1968 

Fil2geial0  and  1347  Do. 

boldier  Creek. 

Harquah.ila  Valley  i  ^47  Do. 

Lower  tlk  River.  1347  Do. 

Uezinscot  Rivei   1347  Do. 

Okluskee  ttibu-  1347  Do. 

taiies. 

Silver  Creek        ...  1347  Do. 

Upper  tlk  River  1347  Do. 

brown's  Creek   1346  Do. 

Cane  Creek  ..  1346  Do. 

Chunkv  River! ir.;.'  1346  May  ?2, 1968 

Fourche  Creek 1346  Do. 

Little  Walnut' Creek.'     '  1.346  May  22.  i968 


Sincerely  yours, 

George  H,  Fallon, 

Chairman. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House, 

A  call  of  the  House  vvas  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roil,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names : 

[Roll  No.  1551 

.Vndrowp,  Ala.  Plndlcy  MtiRr.  CuUf . 

.'ushmoro  Flynt  Moore 

Bat-.ia  Fras.er  O'Hara.I'l. 

I.i'i-rv  CfC'ttvs  O'-en 

i'.inehr.m  Gilbert  !'U;e 

.Jitou  cireen.  0.e;j;.       Uandali 

•iow  nub'er  i:ee,s 

Brov.'n.  Cai.f,  I?ain«on  Rivers 

(•p.nc-  Hawivins  Roynnl 

Ci.anrocrlaln  MoUiad  Rumsfeld 

Clawson.  Del  Howard  t^ildcn 

Cohelaii  .rotH's.  Mo.  S'.iDljli field 

I'ouvers  rle,?  Stucne;,' 

Coftvier  Kkppe  Tuancy 

tjuivtr  Loi".'.  La.  Uit 

c!e  la  Oarz.\  I-.u!:3ns  Watt.s 

aov/iiliiC  Mi:Millan  Wilton. 

E-,ius,  Tenii.  May  Charles  H. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  .'?81 
Members  have  nnswered  to  iheii-  iiamcs. 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
v.ith. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COM.MITTEE  ON 
RUI£S  TO  HAVE  L^TIL  MID- 
NIGHT TONIGHT  TO  FILE  CER- 
TAIN  PRIVILEGED   REPORTS 

Mr.  .ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  may  have  tmtil 
midnight  conight  to  file  certain  privi- 
leged reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.1ection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GREATER  PROSPERITY  THROUGH 
EXPANDING  WORLD  TRADE- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES  'H. 
DOC.  NO.   322) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Cungres.<i  oi  the  United  States: 

A  nation's  trade  lines  are  its  life  lines. 
Open  trade  lines  and  acti\e  commerce 
lead  to  economic  health  and  rowlh. 
Closed  trade  lines  end  m  economic  stag- 
nation. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  recognized 
these  truths  more  than  thirty  >ears  ago. 
when  the  nation  and  I  he  world  were  in 
the  fe'rip  of  Depression. 

On  that  March  day  in  1934  when  lie 
asked  the  Congress  to  pass  the  historic 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  he  pointed  lo 
America's  declining  world  trade  :ind  what 
It  meant  to  the  nation:  ■idle  liands.  still 
machines,  ships  tied  to  their  docks, " 

That  .^ct  set  in  motion  three  and  a 
half  decades  of  descending  tariff  bar- 
riers and  ri.sing  world  trade.  Our  pro- 
ducers and  tarmers  found  new  markets 
abroad,  and  American  exports  multiplied 
twenty-fold. 

This  era  of  commercial  progress  was 
capped  by  the  Kennedy  Round  Agree- 
ments leached  nt  Geneva  last  year — the 
;/reat.est  success  in  all  the  hi.sto!>'  ol  In- 
ternational trade  negotiations. 

When  I  reported  to  the  Congress  last 
November  on  the  Kennedy  Round.  I  said 
It  would  mean  new  factories,  ii'.ore  .lobs, 
lower  iJriccE  to  f  amiiit  s  and  higher  in- 
comes for  American  v.-oii-:ers  and  for  our 
trading  partners  throuthout  the  world. 

Aheady.  through  ihc.'^e  Auiccmenrs. 
tariff  barriers  everywhere  are  lallmg, 
biiuging  savings  to  con::umers.  and  •- pcn- 
injT  new  oversei's  markets  foi'  comucti- 
iive  )>roducers. 

But  the  I  roblei'is  and  the  vrcani.ses 
(T  world  trade  arc  nl.vays  elianii!!-:.  We 
must  liavc  the  tools  not  oniv  to  :id.iust 
to  change,  but  lo  turn  change  to  tur  ad- 
vantage. 

To  prepare  for  the  era  of  v.orld  trade 
unfolding  !?eforc  us  now.  I  submit  to  the 
Congress  today  the  Trade  Expan.sion  Act 
of  1968.  This  tnoasure  v.ill: 

— maintain  our  negotiating  authority 
to  settle — advantageously — trade 
Ijroblems  and  disputes. 

— cariT  out  the  special  Geneva  agree- 
ment en  chemicals  and  other  prod- 
ucts. 

— improve  the  means  throuuh  which 
American  firms  and  worker?  can  ad- 
just to  new  competition  from  in- 
creased imports. 

our.    INTERNATIONAL    P.ESPONSIDILITIES 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1968  will 
strengthen  lelations  with  our  trading 
partners  in  three  ways. 

First,  it  will  extend  through  June  30. 
1970  the  President's  authority  to  conduct 
negotiations  for  tariff  reductions.  This 
authority  was  contained  in  provisions  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  that 
have  expired. 

Most  of  this  authority  was  used  in 
negotiating  the  Kennedy  Round.  The  un- 
used portion  of  that  authority  will  give 
the  President  the  flexibility  to  ad.iust 
tariff  rates  as  future  developments  might 
require. 

For  example,  the  United  States  might 
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find  It  necessary  to  increase  the  duty  on 
a  particular  article— as  the  result  of  an 
■'escape  clause"  action  or  a  statutory 
chanae  in  tariff  classification.  In  such 
event,  we  would  be  obliaied  to  sive  other 
nations  compensatory  tariff  adjustments 
for  their  trade  losses. 

Without  this  authority,  we  would  in- 
nte  retaliation  and  endanger  American 
markets  abroad. 

/  recommt'iid  that  the  President's  au- 
thority in  make  these  tariff  adjustjnents 
be  extended  thmuah  June  30.  1970. 

Second,  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1968  will  eliminate  the  American  Selling 
Price  system  of  customs  valuation.  This 
action  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  spe- 
cial agieemont  reached  during  the  Ken- 
nedy  Round. 

The  Arneiican  Selling  Pace  system 
iias  outlived  its  purpose.  It  should  be 
ended. 

The  generally  accepted  method  of 
valuing  goods  for  tariff  puiposes — which 
W8  and  -all  our  trading  partners  em- 
ploy— is-to  use  the  actual  price  of  the 
Item  to  the  importer. 

But  many  years  ago.  to  protect  a  few 
of  our  fiedgling  industries,  we  imposed 
(in  competing  foreign  goods — in  addition 
to  a  substantial  tariff — the  special  re- 
quirement that  their  tariff  value  be  de- 
termined by  American  prices.  Today  this 
unusual  system  often  produces  tariff 
protection  of  more  tlian  100  percent  of 
the  import  cost  of  the  product. 

Such  excessive  protection  is  both  un- 
fair and  unnecessary. 

This  svste?n  is  unfair  because  it: 
— Gives  to  a  few  industries  a  special 
privilege     available     to     no     other 
American  business. 
—Rests   on   air   arbitraiy   method   of 
valuation    which    no    other    nation 
uses. 
— Diverges  from  the  provisions  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 
— Imposes   an   unjustified  burden   on 

the  U.S.  consumer. 
This  ^-ijjstcm  is  unnecessary  because  the 
few  industries  which  it  covers  no  longer 
need  .special  government  protection. 

It  applies  primarily  to  the  chemical 
industry  in  the  benzenoid  field.  Yet 
chemicals,  and  benzenoids  in  particular. 
are  among  our  most  efficient  and  rapidly 
expanding  industries.  They  have  done 
well  at  home.  They  have  done  well  in  the 
international  maricet.  They  are  in  a 
strong  position  to  face  normal  competi- 
tion from  imports. 

A  .supplementaiT  agreement  was  ne- 
gotiated at  Geneva  which  will  lower  for- 
eign tariffs  on  American  chemicals  and 
reduce  certain  non-tariff  barriers^road 
taxes  and  tariff  preferences — on  Ameri- 
can automobiles  and  tobacco.  To  receive 
these  imiwrtant  concessions,  the  United 
States  must  eliminate  the  American 
SeUing  Price  valuation  .system  and  there- 
by give  foreign  producers  of  chemicals 
and  a  few  other  products  normal  access 
to  our  markets.  This  bargain  is  clearly 
in  our  national  interest— good  for  our 
industries,  good  for  our  workers,  and 
good  for  our  consumers. 

/  recommend  that  the  Congress  elim- 
inate the  American  Selling  Price  system 
to  remove  inequities  in  our  tariffs  and 


enable  us  to  take  advantage  of  conces- 
sions negotiated  in  the  Kennedy  Round. 

Third,  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1968  will  provide  for  specific  funding  cf 
our  participation  in  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

This  is  the  procedure  we  follow  in 
meeting  our  financial  responsibilities  to 
all  other  international  organizations. 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  has  become  the  most  impo.t  int 
fomm  for  the  conduct  of  international 
trade  relations.  The  Kennedy  Round 
took  place  under  its  auspices.  Yet  since 
1947,  we  have  financed  our  annual  con- 
tribution to  this  Agreement  throuah  !-^en- 
eral  contingency  funds  rather  than 
through  a  specific  authorization. 

/  recommend  that  the  Congress  au- 
thorize specific  appropriations  for  the 
American  share  of  the  expenses  for  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

OVR    NEEDS    AT    HOME 

When  trade  barriers  fall,  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  American  economy 
benefit.  Open  trade  lines: 

— Reduce  prices  of  goods  from  abroad. 
— Increase  opportunities  for  American 
businesses  and  fanns  to  export  their 
products.  This  means  expanded  pro- 
duction and  more  job  opportunities. 
—Help    improve    the    efficiency    and 
competitive  strength  of  our  indus- 
tries. This  means  a  higher  rate  of 
economic  growth  for  our  nation  and 
hisher  incomes  for  our  people. 
Some  firms,  however,  have  difficulty  in 
meeting  foreign  competition,  and  need 
time  and  help  to  make  the  adjustm.ent. 
Since  international  trade  strengthens 
the  nation  as  a  w^hole,  it  is  only  fair 
that  the  government  assist  those  busi- 
nessmen and  workers  who  face  serious 
problems  as  a  result  of  increased  im- 
ports. 

The  Congress  recognized  this  need — 
in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 — by 
establishing  a  program  of  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  to  businessmen  and 
workers  adversely  affected  by  imports. 
Unfortunately,  this  i^rogram  has  been 
ineffective.  The  test  of  eligibility  has 
proved  to  be  too  rigid,  too  technical,  and 
too  complicated. 

As  part  of  a  comprehensive  trade  ex- 
pansion policy.  I  propose  that  we  make 
our  adjustment  assistance  program  fair 
and  workable. 

/  recommend  that  Congress  broaden 
the  eligibility  for  this  assistance.  The  test 
should  be  simple  and  clear:  relief  should 
be  aimilable  whenever  increased  imports 
are  a  substantial  cause  of  injury. 

I  intend  to  pattern  the  administration 
of  this  program  on  the  Automotive  Prod- 
ucts Trade  Act  of  1965.  Determinations 
of  eligibility  will  be  made  jointly  by. the 
Secretaries  of  Labor.  Commerce  and 
Treasury. 

The  adjustment  assistance  provi.?ions 
of  Autom.otive  Products  Trade  Act  of  1965 
have  been  successful.  They  have  v.x-ll 
served  American  automobile  firms  and 
their  workers  as  we  have  moved  to  create 
an  integrated  U.S. -Canadian  auto 
market. 

These  provisions  will  expire  on  June  30. 
/  recommend  that  the  Congress  ex- 
tend the  adjustment  assistance  provisions 


of  the  Automotive  Products  Trade  Act 
through  June  30.  1971. 


TRADE   INITIATIVES   FOR   THE   FUTtRE 

Tlie  m.easures  I  have  recommended 
today  will  help  us  carrj'  forward  the 
great  tradition  of  our  reciprocal  trade 
policy. 

But  even  as  we  consolidate  our  past 
gains,  we  must  lx)k  to  the  future. 

First  and  foremost,  ive  must  ensure 
that  the  progress  icc  have  7nc.de  is  n'-,t 
lest  through   ne:c  trade  restrictions. 

One  central  fact  is  clea.-.  A  vicious 
cycle  of  trade  restrictions  harms  most 
the  nation  which  trades  mo.'-t.  And 
America  is  that  nation. 

At  the  present  time,  proposals  pending 
before  the  Congress  vould  impose  quotas 
or  atiier  trade  restrictions  on  the  im- 
ports of  over  twenty  industries.  These 
measures  would  cover  about  $7  billion 
of  our  imports — close  to  half  of  all  im- 
ports subject  to  duty. 

In  a  world  of  expanding  trade,  such 
restrict'ons  would  be  self-defeatint; 
Under  international  rules  of  trade,  .i  lui- 
tijn  restricts  imports  only  at  the  li.,!; 
of  :ts  own  export.';.  Restriction  begets 
restriction. 

In  leahty,  "prctectionist"  measures  do 
not  protect  any  of  us: 
—They  do  not  p.'otect  the  Americar. 
working     man.    If    wOild    markets 
shrink,  there  will  be  fewer  jobs. 
—They  do  not  protect  the  AmericiM. 
businessman.  In  the  long  run.  small- 
er markets  will  mean  .>m:iHrr  profit.^ 

They  do  not  protect  the  American 

consumer.  He  will  pay  more  for  the 
zoo&i  he  buys. 
Tlie  fact  is  thot  every  American— di- 
rectly or  indirectly— has  a  stake  in  the 
growth  and  vitality  of  an  open  economic 
system. 

Our  policy  of  liberal  trade  has  served 
this  nation  well.  It  will  continue  to  ad- 
vance our  interests  in  the  future. 

But  these  are  critical  times  for  the  n.i- 
tion's  economy.  We  have  launched  a 
series  of  measures  to  reduce  a  serious 
balance  of  payments  deficit.  As  part  «  : 
this  program,  I  have  called  for  a  major 
long-run  effort  to  increase  our  trade  sur- 
plus. This  requires  that  we  push  ahead 
with  actions  to  keep  open  the  channels  of 
trade. 

Many  of  our  trading  partners  have  in- 
dicated a  willingness  to  cooperate  in  this 
effort  by  accelerating  some  of  their  tariff 
reductions   agreed   to   in   the   Kennedy 
Round,   and  by   permitting   the  United 
States  to  defer  a  portion  of  our  tariff  re- 
ductions.   Furthermore,    a    number    of 
Western   European   coimtries   are   now 
taking   more  active  steps  to  achieve  a 
higher   rate   of   economic   growth.  This 
promises  to  increase  the  demand  for  our 
exports  and  improve  our  trade  position. 
To   take    full    advantage   of    the   ex- 
panded  trading    opportimities   that  lie 
ahead,  we  must  improve  the  competitive 
position  of  American  goods.  Passage  o! 
the  anti-infiation  tax  is  the  most  critical 
action  we  could  take  now  to  strengthen 
our  position  at  koine  and  in  icorld  mar- 
kets. The  tax  measure  I  have  recom- 
mended   will    help    prevent    destructive 
price  increases — which  can  sap  the  vital- 
ity and  strength  of  our  economy.  Con- 
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tinued  rapid  increases  in  our  prices  would 
mean  fewer  exports  and  higher  imports. 
Second,  other  nations  must  join  with 
us  to  put  an  end  to  non-tariff  barriers. 

Trade  is  a  two-way  street.  A  successful 
trade  policy  must  be  built  upon  reci- 
procity. Our  own  trade  initiatives  will 
founder  unless  our  trading  partners  join 
with  us  m  these  efforts. 

The  Kennedy  Round  was  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  international  coopera- 
tion. But  maior  non-tariff  barriers  con- 
tinue to  impede  the  free  flow  of  interna- 
tional commerce.  These  barriers  now 
block  many  U.S.  products  from  compet- 
ing for  world  markets. 

Some  non-tariff  barriers  violate  provi- 
sions of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade.  We  will  step  up  our  efforts 
to  secure  the  prompt  removal  of  these 
illegal  restrictions. 

Other  non-tariff  barriers  may  not  be 
illegal,  but  they  clearly  liamper  and 
liinder  trade.  Such  barriers  are  found  in 
all  countries:  the  .\merican  Selling  Price 
system  is  an  example  of  one  of  our  non- 
tariff  barriers. 

We  have  initiated  a  ma.ior  interna- 
tional study  to  assess  the  effect  of  non- 
tariff  barriers  on  world  trade. 

We  have  already  begun  action  in  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
and  other  international  or.sanizations  to 
deal  with  some  of  these  non-tariff 
.  arriers. 

Efforts  such  as  these  are  an  important 
element  m  our  trade  policy.  All  sides 
must  be  prepared  to  di.smantle  unjusti- 
fied or  imreasonable  barriers  to  trade. 

Reciprocity  and  fair  play  are  the 
t  ssential  standards  for  international 
trade.  .\meri-:a  will  insist  on  these  ccndi- 
:ions  in  all  our  negotiations  to  lower 
non-tariff  barriers. 

Tlind.  we  must  develop  u  long-range 
policy  to  (luide  Americaji  trade  expan- 
non  through  the  1970's. 

1  have  directed  the  President's  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations  to 
make  an  intensive  study  of  our  future 
trade  requirements  and  needs. 

I  would  hope  that  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  leaders  of  Labor,  Business 
and  Agriculture  will  work  with  the  Ex- 
L'cutive  Branch  in  this  effort.  To  help  de- 
velop the  foundations  of  a  far-reaching 
policy.  I  will  i.5sue  an  Executive  Order 
that  establishes  a  wide  basis  for  con- 
>ultation  and  assistance  in  this  important 
work. 

AN     EXPANDING     FRA     IN     WORLD     TRADE 

The  proposals  in  this  message  have 
been  shaped  to  one  purpose — to  develop 
the  promise  of  an  expanding  era  in  world 
trade. 

We  started  on  this  road  three  and  a 
half  decades  ago.  In  the  course  of  that 
journey,  the  American  farmer,  the  busi- 
nessman, the  worker  and  the  consumer 
have  benefitted. 

The  road  ahead  can  lead  to  new  levels 
of  prosperity  and  achievement  for  the 
American  people.  The  Trade  Expansion 
.A.ct  of  1968  will  speed  us  on  the  way. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  this  impor- 
tant, measure  its  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  May  28.  1968. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS  OF 
TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1968 
MADE  BY  MR.  MILLS  OF  AR- 
KANSAS 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  lemarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New^ 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  connection  with  the  message 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
which  has  just  been  read,  the  di;;tin- 
guished  j-^entleman  Irom  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
Mills  !,  cliairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  has  prepared  a 
bill  to  continue  the  expansion  of  inter- 
national trade,  and  thereby  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  he  will  in- 
troduce today. 

In  reference  to  the  bill  that  he  will 
introduce  today,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  has  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  in.serted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  section-by-section  analy- 
sis of  the  so-called  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1968. 1  do  so  in  his  behalf. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois'.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  uentleman  from  New  York? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
The  document  referred  to  follows: 

SECTION-BY-StCTION  ANALYSIS  OF  TRADE  EX- 
PANSION Acr  OF  1968 
The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1968  consists 
of  five  titles.  Title  I  (sections  101-102)  is  en- 
titled -Short  Title  and  Purposes",  title  II 
(sections  201-202)  'Trade  Agreements",  title 
III  (sections  301— 304 »  -Adjustment  A.ssist- 
ance  to  Firms  and  Workers",  title  IV  (sec- 
tions 401-404)  -Non-Tariff  Barriers  to 
Trade',  and  title  V  (section  501)  "Adjust- 
ment Assistance  to  Firms  and  Worlcers  in 
Automotive  Industry". 

TITLE    I SHORT    TITLE    AND    PURPOSES 

Secti07i  101.  Short  title 
This  section  provides  that  the  short  statu- 
tory title  of  the  Act  is  the  "Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1968". 

Section  102.  Statement  of  purposes 
This  section  sets  forth  the  three  ba.sic 
purposes  of  the  Act.  The  first  purpose  is  to 
continue  and  strengthen  the  trade  agree- 
ments program  of  the  United  States.  The 
second  purpose  is  to  establish  a  viable  pro- 
L-ram  of  adjustment  assistance  for  tirms  and 
v.-orkers  atfected  by  imports.  The  third  pur- 
pose is  to  promote  the  reduction  or  elimina- 
tion of  non-tariff   barriers  to  trade. 

TITLE    11 — TR.\DE    AGREEMENTS 

Section  201.   Basic  authority  for  trade  agree- 
ments 

Subsection  (a)  amends  section  201(a)(1) 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (TEA)  so 
as  to  authorize  the  President  to  enter  Into 
trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries  un- 
til July  I.  1970.  Subsection  (b)  makes  clear 
that,  -ii  proclaiming  any  reduction  in  a  rate 
of  duty  pursuant  to  a  trade  agreement,  the 
President  is  limited  by  section  201(b)  (1)  of 
the  TEA  to  a  reduction  of  not  more  than 
50 '7  of  the  rat*  existing  on  July  1.  1962. 

As  a  result,  the  President  may  exercise 
whatever  portion  of  his  authority  to  reduce 
rates  by  as  much  as  50*^^  which  he  did  not 
use  by  the  close  of  the  Kennedy  Round  of 
trade  negotiations.  He  Is  not  given  any 
authority  to  eliminate  rates  of  duty  pursuant 
to  section  202.  211.  212,  or  213  of  the  TEA. 


In  fact,  the  authority  provided  by  section 
201  of  the  bill  will  not  be  used  In  any  major 
bilateral  or  multilateral  tariff  negotiation. 
Instead,  it  is  intended  primarily  for  ca^es 
where  the  United  States  finds  it  necessary 
to  increase  a  rate  of  duty  which  is  subject 
to  a  tariff  concession.  In  such  cases,  the 
United  Suites  would  offer  compensatory  tariff 
concessions  to  the  countries  affected  by  the 
rate  increase,  since  failure  to  do  so  would 
probably  lead  to  retaliatory  action  on  the 
part  of  such  countries. 

All  the  requirements  of  the  TEA  normally 
applicable  to  the  exercise  of  the  authority  in 
section  201  of  the  TEA  will  apply,  including 
the  pre-negotiation  requirements  of  chapter 
3  of  title  II  of  the  TEA  and  the  staging  re- 
quirement of  section  253  of  the  TEA. 


Section  202.  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade 
This  section  amends  the  TEA  by  adding  a 
new  section  244.  This  new  section  authorizes 
annual  appropriations  to  finance  each  year's 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  budget  of  the 
GATT.  This  contribution  is  presently 
financed  from  the  appropriation  made  to  the 
Department  of  State  and  entitled  -Interna- 
tional Conferences  and  Contingencies." 

TITLE     in — ADJUSTMENT     ASSISTANCE     TO     URMS 
ANn    WORKERS 

Section  301.  Petitions  and  determinations 
In  general,  section  301  amends  .<^ection 
301  of  the  TEA  in  two  respects.  First,  it  lib- 
eralizes the  criteria  of  eligibility  of  nidi- 
vidual  nrms  and  workers  to  apply  for  adjust- 
ment assistance.  Among  other  changes,  in- 
jury will  be  related  to  increased  imports 
v.'hether  or  not  a  trade  agreement  conces- 
sion was  involved. 

Second,  it  provides  that,  instead  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  the  President  will  make 
the  substantive  determimuiuns  of  eligibility. 
The  Tariff  Commissions  function  will  be  to 
eather  and  supply  to  the  President  the  rele- 
vant facts  to  assist  him  in  making  such 
determinations. 

.Sub.sectlon  (a)  amends  section  301  of  the 
TEA  to  change  the  title  of  the  section  from 
"Tariff  Commission  Investigations  and  Re- 
ports" to  "Petitions  and  Determinations", 
consistent  with  the  subsequent  amendments 
to  section  301. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  301(a)(2) 
of  the  TEA  by  substituting  "President"  for 
"Tariff  Commission"  in  the  two  places  it 
appears.  Accordingly,  petitions  for  a  deter- 
mination of  eligiblilty  to  apply  for  adjust- 
ment assistance  which  are  filed  by  a  lirm  or 
a  group  of  workers  are  to  be  filed  with  the 
President.  It  is  expected  that  the  President 
will  delegate  this  function  and  his  other 
functions  under  this  section.  In  the  case  of 
a  group  of  workers,  it  Is  intended  that  a 
protjp  of  3  or  more  workers  in  a  firm  may 
qualify  as  a  petitioner. 

Subsection  (C)  amends  section  301(a)  (3 1 
of  the  TEA  so  as  to  provide  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  shall  transmit  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  copies  only  of  petitions  for 
tariff  adjustment,  since  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion will  no  longer  be  receiving  petitions 
for  adiustment  assistance. 

Subsection  (d)  amends  section  301(c)  of 
the  TEA  so  as  to  provide  new  criteria  of 
eligibility  of  firms  and  workers  to  apply  for 
adjustment  assistance  and  to  substitute  the 
President  for  the  Tariff  Commission  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  the  criteria 
are  satisfied. 

Under  the  amendment,  new  section  301 
(c)  (1)  of  the  TEA  provides  that  in  the  case 
of  a  petition  by  a  firm  for  a  detcrminatioa 
of  chglbllity  to  apply  for  adjustment  as- 
sistance under  chapter  2  of  title  III  of  the 
TEA.  the  President  shall  determine  whether 
increased  quantities  of  Imports  on  an  article 
directly  competitive  with  an  article  pro- 
duced by  the  firm  have  been  a  substantial 
cause  of  serious  injuiy.  or  the  threat  thereof. 
to  such  firm. 
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s.miliirlv.  new  section  301(c)(2)  of  the 
TEA  provides  that  in  the  case  of  a  petition 
by  a  group  of  workers  for  a  determination  of 
eliglbllitv  to  apply  for  adjustment  assist- 
ance under  chapter  3  of  title  III  of  the  TEA. 
the  President  shall  determine  whether  in- 
creased quantities  of  imports  of  an  article 
directlv  competitive  with  an  article  pro- 
duced "bv  such  workers'  firm,  or  an  appropri- 
ate subdivision  thereof,  have  been  a  sub- 
stantial cause  of  unemplo\-ment  or  under- 
emplovment.  or  the  threat  thereof  of  a 
significant  number  or  proportion  of  the 
workers  of  such  firm  or  subdivision. 

The  term  '■increased  quantities  of  imports" 
Is  intended  to  require  that,  if  quantities  of 
imiiorts  in  a  recent  period  reflect  an  absolute 
increase  over  quantities  of  imports  in  a 
representative  ba.se  period,  the  total  quantity 
of  i.Tiports  in  such  recent  i>erlod  shall  be 
taken  into  account.  Tlius.  if  quantities  of 
imports  In  a  representative  base  period  were 
8  million  units  and  the  quantities  in  a  re- 
cent period  were  10  million  unit^.  the  quan- 
tities of  imports  to  be  considered  would  be 
10  million  vmlts. 

The  'directly  competitive"  Imported  article 
is  intencied  to  mean  either  an  article  which 
Is  like  the  domestic  article  and  is  therefore 
necessarily  directly  competitive  with  it.  or 
one  which  is  unlike  the  domestic  article 
but  nevertheles.-!  competes  directly  with  it. 

In  cases  where  there  is  more  than  one 
directly  competitive  imported  article,  it  is 
intended  that  the  quantities  of  imports  of 
the  several  imported  articles  shall  be  taken 
together  lor  purposes  of  determining  whether 
there  have  been  increased  quantities  of 
Imports. 

By  the  use  of  the  words  have  been",  it 
is  intended  that  the  increased  quantities  of 
imports  shall  have  occurred  in  th9  recent 
past. 

With  respect  to  the  causal  relationsJiip 
between  increased  quantities  of  irnpprts  r.ud 
injury,  or  the  threat  thereof,  the  term  ■siib- 
st-antial  cause"  is  intended  to  require  the 
demonstration  of  an  actual  and  considerable 
cause.  A  sMostantial  cause  in  any  .'.pecific 
case  need  not.  however,  bo  greater  than  all 
other  causes  combined  nor  even  greater  than 
any  other  s  ngle  caxise. 

In  the  case  of  a  firm,  in  Oeterminlnp  sertotxs 
injury,  it  is  intended  that  all  relevant  eco- 
nomic factors  shall  be  considered.  Including 
idling  of  productive  racilities.  inability  to 
operate  at  a  level  of  reasonable  profit,  and 
unemployment  or  underemployment. 

In  the  case  of  a  group  of  workers,  it  is 
intended  that  in  most  cases  unemployment 
or  underemployment  shall  be  found  where 
the  unemployment  or  underemployment,  or 
both.  In  a  tirm,  or  an  appropriate  subdivision 
thereof,  is  the  equivalent  of  total  unemploy- 
ment of  5'-  of  the  workers  or  50  workers, 
whichever  is  less.  At  the  same  time,  there 
are  many  workers  In  plants  emplcyins;  fewer 
than  50  workers.  Accordingly,  there  may  be 
cases  where  as  few  as  3  workers  in  a  firm,  or 
an  appropriate  subdivision  thereof,  would 
constitute  a  significant  number  or  proportion 
of  the  workers. 

It  is  intended  that  in  "appropriate  sub- 
division" of  a  firm  shall  be  that  establish- 
ment in  a  multi-establishment  firm  which 
produces  the  domestic  article  in  question. 
Where  the  article  is  produced  in  a  distinct 
part  or  section  of  an  establishment  (whether 
the  firm  has  one  or  more  est.'blisliments) , 
such  part  or  section  may  be  considered  an 
appropriate  subdivision. 

New  section  301(ci(3t  of  the  TEA  provides 
that  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  assist  the 
President  in  making  determinations  with 
respect  to  petitions  filed  by  firms  or  groups 
of  workers  That  Is.  the  President  shall 
promptly  transmit  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
a  copy  of  each  petition  filed  by  a  firm  or 
group  of  workers  under  new  section  301(a) 
i2i  of  the  TEA.  Not  later  than  5  days  after 
the  date  on  which  the  petition  is  filed,  the 


President  shall  request  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  conduct  an  invesugatlon  relating  to 
questions  of  fact  relevant  to  his  determina- 
tions under  new  sections  301(C)(1)  and  i2) 
of  the  TEA  and  to  make  a  report  of  the  facts 
disclosed  bv  such  Investigation.  In  his  re- 
quest, lae  President  may  specify  the  par- 
ticular kinds  of  data  which  he  deems 
■ipproprlate.  This  is  not  intended,  however, 
to  preclude  the  Tariff  Commission  irom 
making  an  investigation  of,  and  including 
in  its  report,  such  additional  data  as  it  con- 
siders relevant.  Upon  receipt  of  the  Presi- 
dents request,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall 
promptly  Initiate  the  investigation  and 
promptly  publish  notice  thereof  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

It    Is    intended    that    the    President,    and 
not  the  TarlfT  Commission,  shall  make  the 
determinations     under     sections     301ici(li 
and  (C)(2)  with  respect  to  firms  and  groups 
of  workers.  Accordingly,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion IS  not  to  include  in  its  report  conclu- 
sions,   opinions,    or    judgments    which    are 
Lintamount  to  the  determinations.  Instead. 
It  is  to  present  the  facts  and  In  a  manner 
which  will  render  the  report  useful  to  the 
President     It   is   recoenized   that   the   Tariff 
Comm.&slon   will   have  to   reach  conclusions 
with  respect  to  such  subsidiary  questions  as 
what  constitutes  the  firm  or  an  appropriate 
subdivision  there-of.  what  product  is  directly 
competitive,    and    what    Is    the    appropriate 
base  period,  in  order  to  gather  the  relevant 
facts.   In  any   c::.se.   however,   the  President 
has  the  final  authority  to  make  a  decision 
with   respect   to    my   element   which   enters 
inl.o     the     determinations     under     sections 
SOKciil)     and     (c)(2).    and    302(c),     id), 
and   le) . 

Subsection  (ei  amends  .section  301(d)(2) 
of  the  TEA  to  provide  t.hat.  in  the  course  of 
any  investigation  under  new  .«ection  301(c) 
(3)  of  the  TEA.  tlie  Tariff  Commis?ion  shall 
hold  a  public  hearing  :f  requested  by  the 
petitioner  or  my  other  person  showing  a 
prcoer  Interest.  However,  such  a  request 
must  be  made  not  later  than  10  days  after 
the  date  of  the  publication  of  its  notice 
under  -sction  301(c)(3).  The  Tari.T  Com- 
mission is  to  afford  interested  persons  an 
upportunitv  to  be  present,  to  produce  evi- 
dence, and  to  be  heard  at  such  hearing.  It  is 
understood  that  a  public  hearing  may  be 
held  in  any  case  on  the  Tariff  Commission's 
own  motion. 

Subsection  (f)  amends  section  301(f)(1) 
of  the  TEA  to  provide  that  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission shall  be  under  an  affirmative  obli- 
gation to  include  any  dissenting  or  separate 
Views  only  in  its  reports  concerning  peti- 
tions for  tariff  adjustm.ent. 

Subsection  (g)  amends  section  301(f)(3) 
of  the  TEA  to  provide  that  the  report  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  of  the  facts  disclosed  by 
its  investigation  under  new  section  301  (ci 
(3)  of  the  TEA  with  respect  to  a  hrm  or 
group  of  workers  shall  be  made  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time,  but  not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  date  on  which  it  receives  the  re- 
quest of  the  President  under  new  section 
301(C) (3). 

Section  302.  Presidential  action  after  TarirJ 
Commission  reports 
In  general,  section  302  amends  section  302 
of  the  TEA  to  provide  for  Presidential  action 
following  receipt  of  the  Tariff  Commissions 
factual  repKjrt  with  respect  to  a  petition  for 
adjustment  assistance. 

Subsection  (a)  amends  section  302  of  the 
TEA  to  change  the  title  of  th"  section  from 
■■Presidential  Action  After  Tariff  Commission 
Determination"  to  ■■Presidential  Action  After 
Tariff  Commission  Reports",  consistent  with 
the  amendments  to  section  301  of  the  TEA. 
Subsection  (b)  and  (c)  each  makes  a 
similar  amendment  to  section  302  (b)(1)  and 
(2).  respectively,  of  the  TEA  In  order  to  con- 
form with  the  criteria  of  eligibility  in  new 
sections  301(c)(1)  and  (2)  of  the  TEA. 
Under  section  302(a)    of  the  TEA,  if  the 


Tariff     Commission     makes     an     affirmative 
lincilng  with   respect  to  a  petition  for  taritr 
adjustment  ftled  on  behalf  of  an  entire  in- 
dustrv.  the  President  may  furnish  increased 
import  protection    (eg.,  increased  tariff.s  or 
quotas)     to    the    Industry    involved,    and  or 
provide   that   the   linns   and   workers   in   the 
industry     may     request     the    Secretaries    o; 
Commerce   and   Labor,   respectively,  for  cer- 
tifications of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjust- 
ment   assLstiince.    Under    section    302(b)    (i 
the  TEA,  a  firm  or  group  of  workers  In  the 
Industry    must    be    certified    as    eligible    •^. 
apply  for  adjustment  assistance  if  it  demon- 
strates that  the  increased  importj5  (which  ibc 
Tariff    Commission    has    determined    in    ■me 
case  of  the  industry  to  result  from  conce.^- 
sions  grant^-d  under  trade  agreements  i   have 
caused  serious  injury  to  the  firm,  or  tincin.- 
plovment  or  underemployment  of  the  work- 
ers, or  the  threat  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be 
The    amendments    to    sections    302(b)  ili 
and    (2)    of   the   TEA   make   it   clear   that    n 
shall    be   sufficient,   for    purposes   of   .sectloi, 
302ibi    of   the   TEA.   for   the   firm    or   group 
of  workers  to  demonstrate  that  the  increa.«ecl 
Imports   have   been    a   sub.stantlal   cause  ,.i 
serious   injury   or  vinemployment   or   tindor- 
emplovment.  or  the  threat  thereof.  In  thi.« 
wav.   whether   a    firm   or   group   of  worker? 
files    an    original    petition    for    ad)U5tnui;' 
assistance  under  section  301(a)   of  the  TF.A 
or   seeks   to   become   eligible    under   sectirr. 
302(bi  of  the  TEA  for  adjUEtment  assiji-.u..  e 
lollov.ing  an  affirmative  liTidlng  of  the  T.i:;:: 
Commission    with    respect    to    an    indu^^r. 
under  section  301(b)   of  the  TEA.  (he  s.;:e 
degree    of    causaltty    to   be    ascribed   to   ::  - 
cre.ised  imports  will  r,pp!y. 

Subsection   (d)   amends  sectlcn  302(ci   <  : 
ihe    TEA    tc    -.jrovlde    four    new    parr^gra;- -.- 
New  par:\piaph   (1.    provides  ^hat.  after  n- 
ceivlrlg  a  faciuril  report  of  the  T.iriff  C'  ".  - 
mli-ion.  th^  President  shall  make  his  df.;- 
mlnatlon   under    new    section   nOKci'H    ir 
)c)i2)    at  the  earliest  practic.itale  -.ime.  i;;- 
not   later   than   30   days   after   the   date     -. 
which   he   --ecelves  the   Tariff   Cc.naniiSK  r.  .■; 
reoort,  unless,  within  such  period,  the  Prr  '- 
dent  requests  additional  factual  ir.forma-    .i 
frcr.j  the  Tar::T  Commission.  I:i   this  evc:it. 
the  Tariff  Ccmm!.-.slOi'  shall,  not  later  tv.an 
23  days  after  the  dtte  on  which  it  rfcr:v^j 
the   President's   reqtiett   furnish  such  :.lS  :- 
tlonal  factual  Information  in  a  supplemfi.-  '. 
report.   The   President   shall   then   mak?   :  i 
determin-aiion  not  later  than   15  days  ;.;a 
the  date  on  which  he  receives  such  sup-  :c- 
meatal  report. 

Ne-*r  paragraph  (2  i  provides  that  the  Pre.i- 
dent  shall  nromptlv  publish  in  rh?  Fedenl 
Reglrter  a  summ.ary  of  each  deterrnination 
under  new  section  301(c)  of  the  TEA  v.iih 
respect  to  any  firm  or  group  of  workers. 

New  paragraph  (3)  provides  that,  if  tlie 
Pr^-iident  makes  an  affirmative  determina- 
tion under  section  301(ci  of  the  TEA  ^^^h 
respect  to  anv  firm  or  group  of  workers,  ne 
shall  promptly  certify  that  such  firm  rr 
croup  of  workers  is  eligible  to  apply  for  ■,  d- 
justment  assistance. 

New  paragraph  (4)  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  exercise  any  of  '•:« 
functions  with  respect  to  determinations  aud 
certifications  of  eligibility  of  firms  or  groups 
of  workers  to  apply  for  adjustment  assist- 
ance through  such  agency  or  other  insiru- 
mentality  of  the  U.S.  Government  as  he  I'-.ay 
direct.  Such  agency  or  instrumentaUty  may 
l.ssue  rules  or  regulations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 401(2)  of  the  TEA. 

Section  303.   Tax  assistance  to  firms 
Section  303   amends  section   317(a)(2)    of 
the  TEA  to  conform  to  the  new  section  301 
(c)(1)  of  the  TEA. 

Section  304.  Adjustment  assistance  to 
workers 
Section  304  amends  section  337  of  the  TE.\ 
to  provide  that  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
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to  section  337  for  adjustment  assistance  for 
workers  may  be  tised  to  pay  the  cost  of  train- 
ing provided  to  adversely  affected  workers 
entitled  Xo  trade  readjustment  allowance-s 
under  chapter  3  of  title  III  of  ilip  TEA  to 
the  extent  that  training  re.<ou:,i'.i  i.i'.iwdtd 
under  any  Federal  law  woulo  nc^  othei  *'ise 
be  avallalDle  to  such  workers. 

TITLE    IV — NONT.XaiFP    B.\RRIERS    TO    TRADE 

Section  401.  Elimination  of  American  selling 
price  si/stem 
In  general,  this  section  provides  for  the 
elimination  of  the  Amerlciui  selling  price 
(.^.SP)  svstem  as  a  method  o;  cii<iriini>  viiua- 
tion.  The  products  now  surrpiT  i  i  tue  aSP 
system  are  "oenzenold  chemicp-s  c.in.-iv'd 
clams,  wool-knit  gloves,  and  rutabei-soied 
footwear.  As  a  result  of  the  elimination  of 
this  system,  thc:;e  products  will  no  longer  be 
subject  to  ASP,  if  competitive  v.ith  a  do- 
mestic article,  or,  in  the  ca,se  of  benzenold 
chemicals,  to  United  States  value  as  the  next 
iiasls  of  \  ilue.  If  not  so  competitive.  Instead, 
they  will  be  subject  to  expert  value  (or 
.ilternatl'.e  bases  of  value  in  the  absence  of 
L-xport  value)  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
\  isions  of  section  402  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
11)30  (19  U.S.C.  1401a). 

Subsection  lai  authorizes  the  President 
to  proclaim  such  modifications  of  the  Tariff' 
-.chedules  oi  the  United  States  (T.SUS)  as 
.i;e  reqtiired  or  appropriate  to  c.irry  out  two 

iijreement.s  concluded  a.s  part  of  the  Kennedy 
Round.  The  first  agreement  is  the  niultl- 
;  iteral  Agreement  Relating  Principally  to 
Ciiemlcals,  Supplementary  to  the  Genei'a 
1 19(37]  Protocol  to  the  General  Agreement 
"1  Tariffs  and  Tr.iJe.  Under  this  Agreement. 

he  President  undertakes  to  use  his  best  ef- 
lorts  to  obt.iin  promptly  suclt  legislation  as 
1-,  nece.ssary  to  enable  the  Ujilted  States  to 
eliminate  the  ASP  system  of  valuation,  as 
iirovlded  in  Part  II  of  the  Agreement.  Part 
II  provides  new  coltimn  1  rates  for  ben- 
/enoid  chemicals,  which  shall  be  based  on 
the  first  tliree  aitt rnative  bases  of  valuation 

export  value.  United  States  value,  or  c.in- 
^trucled  value)  provided  for  in  section  402 
(as  oppcscd  to  section  402a  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  I  19  U.S.C.  1402)).  Part  II  also  pro- 
vides additional  tariff  concessions  by  the 
United  States  on  chemical  and  related  ar- 
ticles not  subject  to  the  ASP  svstem.  Parts 
III.  IV,  and  V  of  the  Agreement  provide  the 
'-oncessions  with  respect  to  t.iriff  and  non- 
tari.ff  barriers  which  the  other  parties  to  the 
.Agreement  have  undertaken  to  make  if  the 
ASP  system  is  eliminated. 

The  second  agreement  1=  the  bilateral 
agreement  with  Japan,  which  consists  of  an 
exchange  of  notes.  The  U.S.  note  provides 
that  the  President  is  prepared  to  use  his  best 
efforts  to  obtain  promptly  such  legislation 
as  is  necessary  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  eliminate  the  ASP  system  of  valuation 
as  It  relates  to  canned  clams  and  wool-knit 
gloves.  The  attachment  to  the  U.S.  note  sets 
out  the  new  column  1  rates  for  these  prod- 
ucts, which  s'nall  be  based  on  export  value 
(or  alternative  bases  of  value  In  the  absence 
of  export  valtie )  in  accordance  with  section 
402  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  The  Japanese 
note  provides  the  tariff  concession  which 
Japan  is  prepared  to  make  if  the  ASP  system 
is  eliminated. 

Subsection  ib)  concerns  the  last  class  of 
products  now  subject  to  the  .'\SP  system — 
rubber-soled  footwear.  These  products  were 
not  Included  in  any  Kennedy  Round  agree- 
ment providing  for  the  elimination  of  ASP. 
Accordingly,  paragraph  (1)  authorizes  the 
President  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
respect  to  rubber-soled  footwear.  This  agree- 
ment would  provide  for  two  new  items  in 
the  TSUS  to  replace  the  present  single  item 
covering  such  footwear.  The  two  new  article 
descriptions  were  set  forth  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
i-:i:ssion  in  Its  report  of  .August.  1966.  con- 
eernmg  Investigation  number  332-47.  In  ad- 
dition, the  agreement  would  provide  that 
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the  rates  of  uuty  for  the  two  new  items  sliall 
be  based  on  export  value  (or  alternative 
bases  of  value  In  the  absence  ol  export  value) 
in  accordance  with  section  402  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930. 

P.iragraph  (2i  auttiorizes  the  President  to 
ijroclaim  such  modifications  of  the  TSUS  as 
are  riqured  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  s.ioh 
.larcemcm.  l.o  hmg  as  two  condition-  are 
met.  tlrf-t.  the  modifications  must  not  be- 
oome  elective  earlier  than  J.tnuary  1.  1971. 
Second,  the  new  rates  of  duly  fur  "ulumn  1 
must  not  be  lower  than  the  rates  sjiecifled 
m  tlie  Act. 

.sub.«ectlon  (o  provides  that,  in  a  procla- 
mation i^.^ued  pu'suant  to  rection  401.  the 
r^resldent  l.s  auLfiorlzed  to  simplify  tlie  1  SUS 
bv  ronsoUdating  article  descriptions,  but 
without  changing  rates,  with  respect  to  ar- 
ticles which  will  be  subject  to  full  concession 
rates  of  duty  (i.e.  the  final  rates  set  out 
ill  the  applicable  agreements)  that  are  iden- 
tical to  one  another  lu  column  minibored  1 
and  to  rates  of  duty  that  are  identical  to  one 
another  in  coltmin  numbered  2.  Any  such 
consolidation  shall  become  effeclave  on  tlie 
date  the  lull  concession  rates  become  effec- 
tive for  such  articles.  This  subsection  is  de- 
^itrned  to  ensure  that  the  President  has  the 
authority  to  consolidate  provisions  bearing 
the  same  rates  of  duty  follo'AMng  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  ASP  system  and  thereby  to 
.-impUfy  customs  administration. 

Siib.sectlon  nU  autlionzes  the  President 
at  .anv  vime  to  terminate,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
any  proclamation  issued  pursu.mt  to  .section 
401. 

Section  402.  Appli'.auon  of  rel-.led 
piozisioiis 

In  general,  this  section  provides  for  ilie 
treatment  of  column  1  rates  of  duty  i)ro- 
cl. limed  pursuant  tu  section  401  imder  three 
related  provisions  of  law. 

Subsection  la)  is  intended  to  ensure  that 
the  present  rates  of  duty  based  upon  ASP 
will  not  continue  to  qualify  as  rates  existing 
111  July  1,  1'j62.  for  purposes  of  the  larirt- 
rvducing  authority  in  ihe  TEA  even  after 
the  ASP  system  is  eliminated  In  order  to 
.void  such  a  po.ssibility.  Eubsectlon  la)  deals 
\'ith  section  256(4)  of  t)ie  TEA.  which  defines 
the  term  "existing  on  July  1,  1962"  as  it  ap- 
plies to  Ihe  50';  limitation  on  tariff  reduc- 
tions under  section  201  of  the  TEA.  Stibsec- 
liou  (a)  provides  that  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 256(4)  of  the  TEA,  the  column  1  rates 
existing  on  July  1.  1962,  shall.  In  effect,  be 
two  times  the  full  concession  rates  (i.e.  the 
linai  rates  set  out  in  the  applicable  agree- 
ments) proclaimed  pursuant  to  section  401. 
.•\ccordingly.  if.  for  example,  one  of  tlie  new 
column  1  rates  were  Increased  and  the  Presi- 
dent subsequently  wished  to  reduce  It  under 
section  201  of  the  TE.'\,  he  could  reduce  it  to 
a  level  no  lower  than  the  actual  full  conces- 
sion rate. 

Subsection  )b)  provides  that  a  rate  of  duty 
proclaimed  pursuant  to  section  401  shall  be 
treated  as  a  concession  granted  under  a  trade 
agreement  for  purposes  of  the  provisions  cf 
title  III  of  tlie  TEA  related  to  tariff  adjust- 
ment. In  particvilar.  this  would  permit  an  in- 
dustry to  file  a  petition  with  the  T.iriff  Com- 
mission alleging,  in  effect,  that  a  rate  of  duty 
proclaimed  pursuant  to  section  401  has  been 
the  major  cause  cf  increased  imports  and 
that  such  increased  imports  have  been  the 
major  cause  ol  serious  injury  to  that  indus- 
try. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  a  rate  of 
duty  proclaimed  pursuant  to  section  401 
shall  be  treated  as  a  rate  of  duty  proclaimed 
pursuant  to  a  concession  granted  in  a  trade 
agreement  for  purposes  of  general  headnote 
4  of  The  TSUS.  As  a  result,  by  operation  of 
paragraph  (bi  of  general  headnote  4.  dur- 
ing such  time  as  a  column  1  rate  proclaimed 
pursuant  to  section  401  Is.  for  a  few  ben- 
zenold  chemicals,  higher  than  the  column 
2  rate,  the  column  2  rate  will  in  effect  be  in- 
creased to  the  level  of  the  column   1   rate. 


Moreover,  by  operation  of  paragraph  (d) 
of  general  headnote  4.  If,  for  cxiunple.  a  full 
concession  rate  proclaimed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 401  were  terminated  under  section  402. 
the  colimin  2  rate  would  apply. 
Section  403.  Consequential  amendments  of 
tariff  schedules  of   United  States 

111  general,  this  section  makes  three  kinds 
of  amendments  to  the  TSUS  which  are  con- 
sequential upon  the  elimination  of  the  ASP 
system,  lliese  statutory  amendments  relate 
to  the  four  parts  of  the  TSUS  providing  for 
the  four  categories  of  articles  subject  to  the 
A.sp  system  .uid  complement  the  I're.sidi-nfs 
proclamatory  modifications  of  the  TSUS  un- 
der section  401  with  respect  to  column  1  rates 
of  duty. 

First,  all  four  paragraphs  of  section  403 
establish  new  column  2  rates  for  the  four 
categories  of  article.s  now  subject  to  ASP 
and.  by  an  Incre.nse  over  the  prcfeni  c<iluniti 
2  rates  in  certain  cases,  adjust  for  the  lower 
bases  of  customs  valuation  that  will  apply. 
Second,  all  four  paragraphs  (jf  section  403 
delete  the  headnotes  In  the  TSUS  which  now 
provide  for  the  application  of  the  ASP  sys- 
tem to  both  column  1  and  coltmin  2  rates 
applicable  to  the  lour  categories  of  articles. 
Third,  the  last  three  paragraphs  of  section 
403  in  effect  remove  benzcnold  chemicals, 
rubber-soled  footwear,  and  wool-knit  giove.s. 
respectively,  from  the  so-called  "final  li.st". 
wherebv  tliese  articles  are  valued  for  cus- 
t./ms  purposes  on  the  basis  cl  si-ction  402a  of 
the  I'.iriff  Act  of  i:i30  (canned  clams  are 
not  subject  to  the  "final  list").  Thev  do  so 
by  .■substituting  for  the  ASP  headnotes  new 
headnoies  providing  that  both  column  1  and 
column  2  rates  shall  be  based  o:i  export  value 
I  or  alternative  bases  of  value  in  the  ata.sence 
of  export  value )  in  accordance  with  section 
402  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

Section  404.  Consequential  amendments  of 
otlicr  provisions  of  Taruf  Act  of  I'.l'.UI 

In  genera!,  this  section  makes  yr\eral 
.tmendments  to  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  which 
relate  to  three  sections  of  that  Act  dealing 
■.vlth  the  ASP  system  and  which  are  conse- 
fiuentlfil  upon  the  elimination  of  the  ASP 
system  These  amendments  all  become  effec- 
tive ns  of  the  date  tb.e  ASP  svstem  is  elimi- 
nated pursuant  to  section  401  with  respect 
to  the  last  of  the  articles  now  subject  to  that 
system. 

Paragraph  (1)  amends  section  336  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  remove  from  that  sec- 
tion the  authority  to  use  ASP  in  equallzini? 
costs  of  production  between  a  domestic  arti- 
cle and  a  like  imported  article.  Section  336 
fan  be  applied  only  to  the  few  articles  in  the 
TSUS  which  are  not  subject  to  a  tariff 
concession.  Tills  amendment  ensures  that, 
once  the  President  has  eliminated  the  ASP 
system  with  respect  to  all  the  articles  now 
subject  to  that  system,  the  ASP  system  can- 
not be  established  by  Executive  action  with 
respect  to  any  article. 

Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  amend  sections 
402  and  402a.  respectively,  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930.  in  order  to  eliminate  ASP  as  an  al- 
ternative basis  of  valuation.  This  is  a  formal 
amendment  eliminating  the  provisions  con- 
cerning ASP  In  sections  402  and  402a  which 
will  In  any  case  have  become  inoperative 
by  virtue  of  the  President's  proclamations 
pursuant  to  section  401  and  the  amendments 
to  the  TSUS  made  by  section  403  ( a ) . 

TITLE     V ADJUSTMENT     ASSISTANCE     FOR     TIEMS 

AND    WORKERS   IN    AUTOMOTIVE    INDUSTRY 

Section  501.  Adjustment  assistance  for  firms 
and  uorkers  in  automotii-e  industrv 
Section  501  amends  section  302(a)  of  the 
Automotive  Products  Trade  Act  of  1965  in 
order  to  extend  the  adjustment  assistance 
program  under  that  Act  for  firms  and  workers 
in  the  automotive  industry  for  another  three 
years.  I  e.  until  July  j.  1971.  Accordingly,  pe- 
titions for  a  determination  of  eligibility  to 
apply  for  adjustment  assistance  may  be  filed 
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at  any  time  during  such  additional  three- 
year  f>erlod . 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE,  JUSTICE. 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  FISCAL  YEAR  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  Hou.se  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  'H.R.  17522) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and 
for  other  purposes:  and  pending  that 
motion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  general  debate  be  limited 
to  2  hour.t;.  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ceder- 
BERc.  1  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  prD  t'^mpore  <Mr.  Price 
of  lUmoisi.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

I.V    THE    rOMMrrTEE    (IF    THE    WHOtE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  17522.  with  Mr. 
Hays  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispen.sed  wit^. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  RogneyI  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  CederbergI  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  RooneyI  . 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  sirch  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  total  amount  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  for  the  De- 
partments of  State.  Justice.  Commerce, 
the  judiciai-y  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  1969  is  52.050.981,500  in 
new  obligational  authority.  This  is  an 
increase  of  S3. 094. 000  over  the  total  in 
new  obligational  authority  provided  to 
date  for  the  current  fi.scal  year. 

However,  there  are  presently  pending 
proposed  supplementals  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  totaling  over  S46. 000.000.  a 
large  part  of  which  is  to  cover  pay  act 
costs. 

The  total  amount  allowed  for  new  obli- 
gational authority  is  S152.839.400  below 
the  total  of  the  budget  estimates.  This 
decrease  is  due  principally  to  the  fact 
that  the  request  for  authorization  of  the 
sale  of  S  150.000.000  in  participation  cer- 
tificates has  been  disallowed  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  reduction  in  participation 
sales  will  not  reduce  fiscal  year  1969 
expenditures  but  could  effect  substantial 
reductions  in  future  years. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the 
amounts  recommended  in  the  bill  in  com- 
parison with  the  budget  estimates  and 
the  appropriations  to  date  for  fiscal  year 
1968: 


Deparltrenl  or  agency 


(1) 


New  budget 
(obhsational) 

authority, 

f:scal  year  1968 

(enacted  to 

date) 


(2) 


Budget  esti- 
mates ot  new 
(obligational) 

authority, 
tiscal  year  1969 


(3) 


New  budget 
(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  the  bill 


(4) 


Bill  compared  with- 


New  budget 
(obligational) 

authority. 

fiscal  year  1968 

(enacted  to 

date) 

(5 


Budget  esti- 
mates ot  new 
(obligational) 

authority, 
fiscal  year  1969 


(6) 


Department  Of  State 
Oeoartment  of  Justice. . . 
Department  ot  Commerce. 
The  Judiciary 
Related  agencies  . 

Total 


$3S5.667.«0O 

11 7. 623.  COO 

763.C16.0OlJ 

93.917.100 

387.634.000 


$412,948,000 
467. 833. 000 
825. 020,  000 
101.006.900 
397,013.000 


$388. 802. 600 

448. 384. 000 

888.977.000 

98. 679.  500 

226,138,400 


-$3,135,200 
-  30,761,000 

-125.961,000 
-4.  732. 400 

-161.495.600 


-$24,145,400 

-19,449.000 

-63.957.000 

-2. 327.400 

-170.874.600 


2. 047, 887  J  500     2,203,820,900     2.  C50. 981 .  500 


-3,094,000        -152,839,400 


1  Amounts  have  not  been  reduced  to  reflect  reserves  established  pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-218.  Proposed  supplementals  are  also 
excluded. 


The  comparatively  small  overall  reduc- 
tion is  due  to  the  recommended  increase 
of  S129. 500.000  over  the  budget  estimates 
for  the  Maritime  Administration. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers feel  that  despite  the  present  national 
fiscal  situation,  it  is  imperative  that  ade- 
quate f imds  be  provided  for  our  merchant 
marine  wliich  plays  a  most  important 
role  in  the  national  security  of  our 
country. 

As  the  result  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
committee,  it  is  estimated  that  expendi- 
tures for  the  fiscal  year  1969  have  been 
reduced  by  approximately  $67,000,000. 

The  reductions  in  personnel  resulting 
from  the  Presidents  directive  on  over- 
seas personnel  together  with  reductions 
recomm.ended  by  the  committee  will 
more  than  offset  the  new  provisions  al- 
lowed in  the  accompanying  bill. 


There  are  a  substantial  number  of 
new  tx)sitions  provided  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  The  committee, 
as  I  will  point  out  when  I  get  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  has  allowed  the  full 
amount  requested  for  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  Department  of 
State,  the  total  amount  recommended  in 
the  bill  for  the  Department  of  State  is 
5338,802,600.  This  is  a  decrease  of  $24,- 
145.400  below  the  total  amount  of  the 
budget  estimates. 

It  is  an  increase  of  S3. 135.200  in  new 
obligational  authority  over  the  current 
fiscal  year  but  is  actually  a  decrease  of 
512,470.800  below  the  amount  available 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  since  S15.- 
606,000  was  made  available  by  transfer 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968. 

I  think  that  at  this  point  I  should  in- 


terpolate the  statement  that  this  bill 
represents  the  consen.sus  of  opinion  or 
judgment  of  all  the  members  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  markup. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to 
thank  my  fellow  members  of  the  sub- 
committee for  their  kindnesses  and  for 
their  patience  with  me  as  their  chair- 
man, and  thank  them  for  the  great  co- 
operation and  labor  which  they  con- 
tributed in  bringing  to  completion  the 
bill  that  we  have  brought  to  the  Hou.se 
floor  for  your  consideration  today. 

However,  among  the  various  item.s 
which  are  reported  in  the  pending  bill 
there  are  certain  items  that  I  do  not 
agree  with,  that  is,  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  action  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee. For  example,  in  the  markup  I 
opposed  the  cut  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's educational  exchange  program 
from  544.862.000  to  $30  million.  This  i-- 
entirely  too  drastic  a  cut  in  my  opinion. 
In  the  Department  of  Justice,  salarir.'^ 
and  expenses,  general  legal  activities. 
there  was  a  cut  from  $24,852,000  re- 
quested to  $23,598,000.  In  law  enforce- 
ment assistance,  there  v.-as  a  cut  from 
S20  million  to  $7.5  million,  which  I  like- 
wise did  not  agree  with.  Nor  did  I  agre*' 
with  the  action  of  the  subcommittee  witii 
resard  to  the  cut  for  the  community 
relations  service  from  82.803.000  '.  ■ 
$2,200,000. 

I  did  not  agree  to  the  cut  in  economic- 
development  assistance  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  which  was  reduced 
from  $310,650.00')  to  S274.740.000. 

As  to  the  item  lor  the  Department  ci 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  OtSce 
of  Education,  civil  rights  educational 
activities.  I  certainly  did  not  agree  with 
the  cut  from  $14,976,000  to  $10  rnillio'ii 

Finally,  I  also  did  not  agree  with  tl;e 
cut  in  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission,  .salaries  and  ex- 
wnses.  which  was  reduced  from  a  budszi  ■ 
estimate  request  of  S13.093.000  t- 
S6.936.000. 

I  pointed  these  things  cut  during  t';- 
course  of  the  markup,  but  the  bill  befo;t 
you  represents  the  action  of  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  tlie  committee. 

There  are  other  items  which  I  thought 
the  committee  was  too  extravagant  with. 
So  we  are  here  today  with  a  bill  whicl; 
represents  the  con.sensus  of  the  thinkiir: 
of  ail  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
who  participated  in  the  markup. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  v.hich  items  of  the 
bill  was  the  committee  too  extravagant'.^ 
The  gentleman  said  he  thought  they 
were  too  extravagant. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  an  extravagant  .subcon;- 
mittee.  I  do  not  think  there  is  pn  ex- 
travagant member  of  this  subcommitlte 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  mu.<=t  have  misheard  th'? 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  It  could 
be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  With  re- 
gard to  the  subject  that  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Iowa  IMr.  Gross!  and  I  have 
discussed    for    many    years,    the    item 
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known  as  representation  allowances  for 
the  State  Department,  whereby  we  fur- 
nish enough  money  so  that  our  diplomats 
will  not  run  out  of  Martinis,  Gibsons, 
highballs,  and  such  things,  the  commit- 
tee has  not  been  extravagant  but  has  al- 
lowed exactly  the  same  amount  as  it  al- 
lowed in  the  current  fiscal  year  and  in  a 
number  of  years  past.  The  gentleman 
might  .say,  "If  you  are  going  to  reduce 
tiie  personnel  of  the  Foreign  Service 
overseas  by  10  percent"— and  this  is  hap- 
pening— "you  do  not  need  this  much 
money  for  representation  allowances." 
But  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the  people 
who  are  coming  back  from  overseas 
under  the  10-percent  personnel  reduc- 
tion never  get  a  smell  of  this  .soil  of 
thing — never. 

These  are  FSO-8's  and  FSO-Ts  who  do 
not  participate  in  the  allocation  of  funds 
for  representation  allowances  and  enter- 
tainment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
L'cntleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course, 
the  committee  opened  with  S993,000  for 
the  State  Department,  and  then  running 
through  the  bill  I  do  not  find  ver>-  many 
auencies  or  departments  that  are  over- 
I'Toked  in  the  matter  of  booze  and  enter- 
tainment. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Oh  no. 
The  Small  Business  Administration 
wanted  some  money  for  liaht  refresh- 
ments. Since  they  could  not  guarantee 
us  that  they  were  going  to  buy  at  least  a 
few  highballs  with  it.  we  figured  they 
did  not  need  refreshments  at  all,  so  the 
committee  decided  to  delete  the  amount 
that  was  requested  from  this  bill. 

Further,  I  should  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Iowa.  I  believe  a 
careful  examination  of  all  the  repre-sen- 
t.ition  items  in  this  bill  will  indicate  that 
the  total  amount  is  less  than  it  was  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  is  correct.  I  have  not  the 
time  to  compare  the  representation  al- 
lowances contained  in  this  bill  with  those 
of  last  year  or  the  year  before.  It  seems 
to  me  it  would  have  been  a  good  year — 
and  I  think  this  is  where  the  committee 
is  extravagant — to  have  cut  about  25 
percent. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  at  first  I  was  going  to  infonn 
:.:y  distinguished  friend  from  Iowa,  after 
■;•  e  had  this  bill  passed  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table,  but  I 
v.ill  be  presently  frank  with  him:  The 
reduction  in  the  representation  allow- 
.inces  is  not  an  overwhelming  one.  It  is 
A  reduction  from  the  current  fiscal  year 
1:1  the  amount  of  S500. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  guess  we  have  to  be 
thankful  for  small  favors,  but  that  will 
not  stop  the  deficits. 

Ah-.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr,  Chair- 
r:ian.  we  now  get  to  "Emergencies  in  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service, "  where 
the  committee  allowed  the  sum  of 
SI. 600. 000,  '.vhich  is  a  decrease  of  S2.5 
million  below  the  amount  provided  in 
the   current  fical   year,   but   the   entire 


amount  requested  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

In  the  overseas  schools  program,  we 
find  the  Department  wanted  S700.000  to 
acquire  sites  in  Belgrade  and  Warsaw, 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  for  con.struc- 
tion  and  iiurcha.se  of  .school  facilities. 
The  committee  denied  this  in  toto  for 
the  rea,son  that  the  majority  of  the  chil- 
dren v,ho  would  go  to  these  two  scliools 
would  be  clhldren  of  foreign  diplomats 
rather  than  children  of  American  diplo- 
mats. I  think,  if  I  recall  correctly,  the 
ratio  would  be  150  to  50. 

For  "Contributions  to  international 
organizations.  "  the  committee  has  al- 
lowed S118.453.000.  which  is  the  full 
amount  requested  except  for  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Organization,  where 
there  was  no  authority  in  law^  to  make 
an  appropriation  at  this  time.  The  com- 
mittee accordingly  reduced  the  total  by 
$175,000.  A  list  ot  these  international 
organizations  is  set  forth  at  page  5  oi 
the  committee  report. 

Fof-  "?-Iissions  for  international  orga- 
nizations." there  is  included  in  the  bill 
S3. 8  million. 

For  International  Conferences  and 
Contingencies,  there  is  S1.8  million. 

For  the  World  Health  As.^embly.  vnich 
is  to  be  held  in  Boston.  Mass..  there  is 
included  the  sum  of  S500.C00. 

For  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission.  United  States  and 
Mexico,  there  is  included  a  total  of  $3,686 
million. 

Incidentally,  some  Members  from 
southern  California,  particularly  the 
centlcman  from  San  Dieao  I  Mr.  V.\n 
DeerlinI.  .M-e  interested  in  a  project 
known  a.>  the  Tijuana  River  flood  con- 
trol project.  Tlie  committee  has  allowed 
the  requested  amount  of  $400,000  fr,v  this 
purpose  in  this  bill  lor  fiscal  year  1069. 
Next,  we  have  "American  sections,  in- 
ternational commissions."  where  the 
comm.ittee  has  allowed  $610,000.  a  reduc- 
tion of  $40,000  below  the  amount  of  the 
budget  estimate. 

For  the  International  Fisheries  Com- 
missions, set  forth  on  page  7  of  the  re- 
port, the  committee  has  allowed  a  total 
of  $2,075,000. 

I  suggest  that  the  committee  has  amply 
taken  care  of  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
control  of  the  lamprey  eel  in  the  Great 
Lakes,  which  is  a  very,  very  important 
item. 

Now,  getting  further  on,  we  find  an- 
other project  of  the  State  Department 
which  was  denied  in  toto:  that  is,  the 
sum  of  S3.1  million  requested  for  devel- 
opins  the  teaching  of  Enslish  in  Poland. 
There  are  those  of  us  who  fought  and 
fought  hard  on  this  floor,  and  very  often 
on  some  very  close  votes,  to  permit  the 
Polish  Communist  Government  to  buy 
Public  Law  480  commodities  for  the  pur- 
!X)ses  of  their  school  lunch  programs 
and  such.  There  were  a  great  many 
Members  against  doing  this  sort  of  thing, 
thinking  it  would  help  the  Communist 
government.  I  did  not  want  to  help  the 
ConimunLst  government.  I  have  no  u.se 
for  any  Communist  government,  regard- 
less of  whether  it  is  Polish  or  whatever 
it  is.  But  this  had  to  do  with  the  Polish 
people.  The  eminent  Cardinal  Wyszyn- 
ski,  the  first  time  this  matter  of  pur- 


cha.se  was  brought  up.  -said  he  did  not 
understand  the  politics  of  the  .-situation 
but  he  did  know  his  people  were  huncry 
and  needed  food  and  that  his  people 
were  bare  and  they  needed  clothing. 
Those  of  us  who  fought  for  this  on  the 
assurance  to  the  House  that  the  ap- 
propriated funds  were  going  to  be  repaid 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in 
dollars  were  utterly  amazed  to  find  that 
the  policy  planners,  or  whoever  they  are 
down  in  the  State  Department,  came  up 
with  the  brilliant  idea  of  sidetracking 
the  delivery  of  the  dollars  back  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  They  now  want  and 
asked  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  start 
a  SIO  million  Enulish  teaching  program 
in  the  city  of  Warsaw,  Poland. 

This  we  did  not  aaree  to.  We  want  the 
dollars  leturned  to  the  Treasury,  v.hich 
was  the  original  agreement.  No  one  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales,  on 
either  side  of  the  Capitol,  ever  gave  the 
Stau-  Department  authority  to  change 
that  plan  or  agreement  and  u.se  these 
moneys  in  any  way  other  than  to  have 
them  delivered  in  dollars  back  to  the 
Treasurs'  of  the  United  States. 

Continuing  on  with  the  items  in  the 
bill,  we  get  to  the  Department  of  Ju.aice, 
where  the  commitUe  approved  $448,384.- 
000,  which  is  $19,449,000  below  the  budget 
estimates  and  $30,761,000  over  the 
amount  appropriated  to  date  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  However.  I  .should 
ix)int  out  there  are  presently  pending 
supplemental  icKjuests  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  of  items  totaling  approxi- 
mately $20  million,  a  large  part  of  v.hich 
is  to  pay  for  Pay  Act  costs. 

The  committee  has  allowed  336  new- 
positions  out  of  the  1,297  requested  for 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the 
largest  number  of  these  is  tor  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  for  vhich 
agency  the  committee  approved  the  full 
amount. 

I  have  already  made  reference  to  some 
of  these  items  in  pointing  out  that  I 
did  not  agree  with  the  amount  of  the 
reductions.  I  thought  some  of  these 
reductions  were  too  drastic.  However, 
the  committee  was  unanimous  in  provid- 
ing all  the  funds  required  for  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  and  in  pro- 
viding sufncient  funds  for  tlie  I}nmr.ira- 
tion  and  Naturalization  Service. 

I  should -point  out  here  that  in  the 
Department  of  Ju.sticc  we  have  a  new- 
Chairman  of  the  Parole  Board,  a  gentle- 
man who  not  too  long  ago  arrived  from 
California.  We  were  utterly  amazed  to 
find  that  he  believed  his  predecessor,  a 
kindly,  highly  efficient  gentleman  named 
Richard  Chappell,  \\ho  was  Cnairman 
of  the  Parole  Board  for  years  and  who  in 
my  estimation  knew  something  about 
parole  and  prisoners,  was  not  so  good. 
He  had  the  idea  there  never  was  a  pre- 
vious chairman  of  the  parole  board  be- 
fore him  who  knew  an>-thing  about  the 
job.  When  we  inquired  as  to  why,  he  said 
his  predecessors  did  not  get  the  tjrisoners 
out  of  the  jail  fast  enough. 

This  gentleman  from  California — I  am 
sorry.  Mr.  Lipscomb.  I  have  now  men- 
tioned California  twice. 

This  gentleman  has  designs  of  not  only 
having  the  Parole  Board  under  his  juris- 
diction, but  he  want3  to  take  over  the 
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Federal  prison  system  and  run  the  jails 
and  he  wants  to  take  over  the  probation 
system,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Federal 
ludiciary  and  which  is  appropriated  for 
in  die  judiciary  appropriations  for  the 
Federal  courts  of  the  United  States. 
Well,  that  gentleman  should  feel  a  bit 
discouraged  by  now.  and  I  hope  he  is. 

Now.  as  to  the  budget  estimates  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  they  total 
3825.020,000  in  new  obligational  author- 
ity. The  committee  has  included  in  the 
accompanyine  bill  S888.977.000.  which  is 
an  uicrcase  of  S63.i)57.000  over  the  total 
amount  requested. 

The  amount  of  this  overall  increase 
is  due  to  the  action  of  the  committee 
with  regard  to  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration. I  must  say  that  not  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  but  a  !;reat  major- 
ity of  the  committee  agreed  to  this  ac- 
tion This  new  oblieational  authority  was 
increased  by  S129.5  million  over  the 
total  amount  of  the  budget  requests.  Ex- 
cliidir.'s  the  action  concerning  the  Mari- 
timf-  Administration,  the  committee  has 
reduced  the  Department  of  Commerce 
budaet  requests  Py  S65.543.000  and  has 
allowed  an  increase  of  ,521.526.000  over 
the  appropriations  made  to  date  for  the 
current  fi.scal  year. 

Now  v.e  get  on  to  the  various  items  in 
[lie  Department  of  Commerce  budget. 
The  committee  increased  the  funds  for 
international  activities  and  increased  the 
funds  for  the  U.S.  Travel  Service.  This 
has  been  done  in-imarily  for  the  reason 
tliat  the  new  SecretaiT  of  Commerce. 
Gen.  C.-R.  Smith,  former  president  and 
cliairman  of  the  board  of  American  Air- 
hnes.  wiio  should  know  something  about 
travel  and  more  so  than  anybody  ever 
connected  with  this  travel  service  since 
it  was  conceived,  says  that  he  will  change 
the  whole  approach  of  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service.  The  committee  has  agreed  to 
go  along  with  this.  General  Smith  be- 
lieves that  these  plush  offices  that  the 
travel  .-^ervicc  has  in  many  capitals  of 
the  world  should  be  closed.  The  commit- 
tee agrees  with  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
■--entleman  yield  on  this? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GROSS   Did  you  increase  it  from 
.51.5  million  to  54. 5  million? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  No.  We 
increased  it  from  $3  million  to  S4.5 
million 

Mr.  GROSS.  -An  increase  of  SI. 5  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  SI. 5  mil- 
lion. 

.■\t  the  same  time,  in  connection  with 
tlie  supplemental  request  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  v.liich  has  not  been  reported  out 
yet.  the  committee  will  consider  denying 
the  amount  in  toto  v.hich  was  requested: 
to  wit.  SI. 7  million. 

Funds  are  included  in  this  pending 
bill  for  the  organization  known  as  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration, the  Patent  Office,  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Office  of  State 
Teclinical  Services,  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration and  the  various  ramifica- 
tions thereof.  Foreign  Direct  Investment 
Control,  and  other  such  items. 

Now.  to  get  to  the  Federal  judiciary, 


this  bill  includes  funds  for  al)  of  the 
courts  from  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  down 
to  the  district  courts  and  all  of  the  per- 
sonnel and  people  connected  therewith. 
The  total  am.ount  of  the  requests  was 
SlOl.006.900,  which  included  a  requested 
appropriation  of  S13.205.000  from  tiie 
referees'  salai-y  and  expense  fund. 

The  committee  recommends  a  total  of 
S98.679,500.  which  represents  a  reduc- 
tion of  S2.327  400  in  the  total  request. 
The  amount  allowed  is  S4.732.400  more 
than  has  been  appropriated  to  date  for 
the  current  liscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  the 
courts,  among  which  are  included  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals, 
the  Cu-stoms  Court,  the  Court  of  Claims, 
the  courts  of  appeals,  and  the  district 
courts. 

Then  we  come  to  the  related  agen- 
cies. I  believe  there  are  about  13  related 
agencies  included  in  this  bill.  The  total 
recommended  in  new^  obligational  au- 
thority is  S226. 138,400,  which  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  8170,874,600  from  the  budget  esti- 
mates and  a  decrease  of  S161.495.600 
from  the  total  appropriated  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  The  decrease  is  largely  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  that,  as  I  have 
pointed  out.  there  was  requested  si 50 
million  for  additional  participation  sales 
authorizations  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  but  this  request  was  not 
approved. 

There  are  funds  for  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission,  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rishts.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Office  of  Education,  civil  rights  educa- 
tional activities,  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  and  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission, 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  shall 
pause  to  point  out  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  that  this  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  a  request  to 
keep  102  people  on  the  payroll  at  a  cost 
of  over  SI  million  to  investigate  and  to 
adjudicate  claims  against  whom? 
Claims  against  Mao  T.se-tung  and  Castro. 
When  the  subcommittee  wanted  to  know- 
when  they  were  going  to  have  money 
with  which  to  pay  these  claims  for  which 
they  were  going  to  spend  all  of  this 
money  to  investigate  and  adjudicate,  it 
became  obvious  that  Mao  Tse-tung  and 
Castro  might  contribute  some  money  in 
connection  with  these  claims  in  the  next 
world,  but  not  in  this  one.  The  committee 
has  drastically  reduced  the  funds  for  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
from— well,  the  reduction  is  from 
SI. 331. 000  to  an  allowance  of  S344.000. 
Now,  we  go  on  to  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws,  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. Special  Representative  for  Ti'ade 
Negotiations,  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board,  the  Tariff  Commission, 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  and  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  are  any  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  the  items  that  I 
have  covered  so  far  in  the  bill  I  shall  be 
glad  to  answer  them  at  this  time. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  First,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, permit  me  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions which  handled  this  bill  for  a  very 
comprehensive  presentation  and  for  what 
in  my  opinion  is  an  excellent  presenta- 
tion which  we  always  expect  from  i:ie 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
when  he  handles  a  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

However.  I  am  concerned  particularly 
as  a  member  of  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  and  the  vari- 
ous regional  commissions  that  have  been 
established  in  the  last  few  years  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  regional  economic  de- 
velopment with  reference  to  the  absence 
of  any  indication  in  either  the  bill  (.;• 
the  report  of  the  ^imount  that  is  ex- 
pected to  be  available  to  the  regional 
commissions  which  have  the  authority  o: 
carrying  out  this  economic  developmen* 
program  in  the  different  sections  of  tlv 
country. 

I  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  New- 
England  has  a  commission  which  lias 
been  established  and  v.hicli  has  bcin 
operating  upon  a  very  limited  budget  and 
let  me  say  further  that  it  has  been  en- 
gaged in  planning  along  this  line  for 
some  period  of  time. 

In  our  area  of  the  country.  Ozarka. 
which  is  the  second  major  commission 
in  t!";e  counti-y,  really,  to  get  operatinz 
following  the  Appalachian  Commission, 
has  been  operating  upon  a  real  shoe- 
strincr.  and  has  had  very  little  money 
available  for  actual  grants,  or  for  de- 
velopment assistance. 

The  administration  had  made  a  re- 
quest -vvhich  I  know  contemplated  fund- 
ing at  the  l^ovel  of  about  S21  million  for 
these  reuional  commissions  in  fiscal  year 
1969.  The  committee  in  its  judgment  has 
eranted  a  S5  million  increase  under  the 
overall  topic  of  economic  de^-elopment 
assistance  over  last  year  which  falls 
about  S35  million  below-  the  overall 
figure  that  had  been  requ::^sted.  and  at 
the  same  time  is  not  spelled  out  in  any 
specific  w-ay  .iust  what  part  of  the  funds 
available  for  economic  development  as- 
sistance should  be  available  to  the  re- 
I'.ional  commissions.  And  I  would  like 
to  know-  how  clo.se  they  could  expect  to 
come  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  rec- 
ommendations for  S21  million  in  fiscal 
year  1969  within  the  guidelines  set  b--- 
the  committee? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York,  The 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Ed- 
mondsonI.  my  dear  friend,  lias  put  his 
finger  on  one  of  the  most  inept  agencies 
in  the  U,S,  Government;  that  is.  the  eco- 
nomic development  assistance  area  in 
this  bill  included  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

1  am  afraid  that  they  are  going  to  have 
to  get  along  this  year  on  a  shoestring  ot 
S274. 740.000.  of  which  an  amount  of 
money  unknown  to  the  committee  will  be 
allocated  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce for  the  regional  commissions,  I 
suppose  that  that  amount  will  not  be 
determined  until  both  Houses  of  Con- 


gress have  acted  upon  this  appropria- 
tion, and  until  they  know  exactly  how 
much  they  are  going  to  have.  At  that 
time  they  v.ill  make  their  allocations  for 
these  rcaional  commi.ssions. 

Mr,  EDMONDSON.  If  the  able  cliair- 
man  of  the  subcommittee  has  this  feel- 
ing about  the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  it  would  be  my  hope  that 
liis  subcommittee  would  supply  a  little 
more  guidance  to  that  administration 
as  to  what  amount  of  money  should  be 
available  to  the  more  independent  agen- 
cies like  tile  Ozarka  Commission. 

Mr,  ROONEY  of  New-  York.  One  of  the 
rea.sons  that  tiic  committee  docs  not 
continue  to  do  that  is  that  they  never 
pay  \ery  much  attention  to  us.  The 
committee  told  the  EDA,  and  before  that. 
the  ARA.  what  w-e  thought  of  this  busi- 
ness of  ^oing  up  to  the  State  of  Maine 
and  weaninu  potato  growers,  traditional 
potato  fanners  m  the  Sta'ic  of  Maine,  to 
wean  tiiem  away  from  ijotatoes.  and 
have  them  grow-  beet  sugar. 

Now.  holv  smoke,  a  great  many  States 
throughout  the  country  have  allocations 
lor  beet  sugar.  Why  should  they  take 
beet  sugar  away  from  some  other  area 
and  move  it  up  to  the  State  of  RTaine  in 
order  to  get  them  to  stop  growing  Maine 
potatoes. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Will  the  chairman 
Yield  further  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
further  to  tire  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Without  getting 
into  tne  merits  of  the  beet  sugar  question 
in  Maine,  and  I  know  tliat  there  are 
argumtnta  on  both  sides  oi  the  question, 
and  son-.e  time  could  be  spent  debating 
tiicm.  tiic  decision  lo  have  that  project 
was  a  decision  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,  and  iccal  people 
v.iio  wanted  to  have  the  project.  It  was 
not  a  decision  of  tlie  New  England  Re- 
gional Coiauiission.  The  Now  England 
Regio'.iai  Commission  !.s  a  new  entity 
v.iiicli  v.'o  na\o  created,  a'tthorizcd  by 
law,  t<.i  try  to  t^et  b.^ttcr  airection  and 
b&ftci-.piarn'ng  and  better  ccord-ination 
01  tho"  economic  licvelopm.'.-nt  iM-o.a-ams 
■n  tlico'.'  aiTas,  and  ii  I.aa  been  tiic-  hope 
ci  many  oi  us  on  tiie  aat'aorizintr  com- 
rniltc..'  I  hat  t'-i  sc  coramissions  could 
liave  .'-.omr;  jndo-iendencfi  from  the  Eco- 
noiii  c  Diveiopir.ont  /.r!i:iin'5itr?.tiOJi.  and 
not  b:  under  tli;  thumb,  so  to  speak,  o.f 
IJ-?  E^orouiic  Development  Aamiuistra- 
ilon. 

I  am  afraid.  :n  th,i  abs-nce  of  .some 
guidelines  fiom  the  coiamittce  as  to 
wiiai;  money  cuouid  zo  to  thesa  commis- 
sions and  wlvat  money  tliey  shcuid  be 
given  to  operate  upon,  that  you  are  leav- 
ing ilieni  right  ill  the  Ir.-j.  and  under  the 
cintr-jl  of  the  veiy  R^cncy  of  which  the 
gcntlen.an  has  been  critical. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  should 
say  to  my  d'.stinguished  friend,  the  gen- 
llpman  from  Oklahoma,  that  perhaps  it 
would  b^  better  if  this  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
because  if  this  subcommittee  got  into  al- 
locating this  money,  it  is  possible  we 
would  not  have  any  regional  commis- 
sions. 

Do  you  know  that  some  of  these  rc- 
rlonal  commissioners  are  set  up  for  sal- 


aries as  high  as  $30,000  a  year?  Regional 
commissioners  to  give  advice  with  regard 
to  where  the  taxpayers  sliould  spend 
their  money. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  chairs  a  subcommittee 
which  could  exercise  some  direct  control 
over  this  question  if  he  spelled  out  in  his 
bill  a  budget  for  the  regional  commission 
and  put  some  specific  line  item  there  on 
what  tlie  regional  commission  could 
have. 

Mr,  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  know  the 
gentleman  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  EDA 
and  has  supported  them  and  has  helped 
them,  but  I  think  so  far  as  his  position 
is  concerned,  he  is  better  off  that  this 
committee  does  not  allocate  it. 

Mr,  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  KOONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman, 

Mr.  FDMONDSON.  Then  may  I  con- 
clude from  that  tiioi  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  dealing  with  tiie  De- 
partment of  Commerce  is  not  giving  any 
guidance  or  direction  at  all  to  the  bil'  as 
to  what  money  siiould  go  to  the  regional 
commissions? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  iranknoss. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  What  else 
would  I  be?  I  thought  I  was  being  frank 
for  the  last  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  thii 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  I-OONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
mc  d  st:nyu:,3hr'd  gentleman. 

.Mr.  I'ALL.  I  appreciate  tne  distin- 
guished diairman  ol  tie  .•■-ubcommittce 
y_"ka!i.g  to  mc  and  comi^]  ineni  him  on 
including  tiie  antiriot  pi-winotcT  section, 
section  705.  oi  the  bill.  Tlvr,  will  save  t=me 
ind?bate.  lamsure. 

I'Ir.  iiOONEY  oi  ?-."-w  York.  That  is  ex- 
act'y  >.hat  tiv:  cornmiitee  had  in  mind. 
J.fr.  MALL.  It  will  s^r.'c  t'me  in  d'balt 
(lu-'r>?  tne  a-inenament  proci:SS. 

Second,  I  want  t'.>  say  I  thinl:  the 
qur'slicn  CA  .  .-prij'.ntation  allowance 
.-.catirrs^d  Ihroughout  the  oil!  has  b  ?en 
aderiuat.\'y  covered  in  th-:-  cuUoqu:/  al- 
rca--.:'  mday,  but  I  still  qu';s'-ion  this  way 
of  E.^tru^'-i  -■  the  taxpay,?rs  money. 

'■Im  wi:at  I  rc-i;-Ily  rosu  for 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Nc-,v  V.  ik.  3iut.  sureij . 
the  go,ou  doctor  v.-ouid  not  i.bject  to  f 
littic  hi'ivits  e-. ery  orice  v^.  a  v. hhe.  I  am 
sure  tiie  doctor  h.^s  prescribed  that  for 
his  patients. 

Mr.  HALL.  JCot  sinr;e  the  influenza  epe- 
demic  in  11)18.  I  will  say  to  tiie  distin- 
g'oished   gentleman,   when   we   knew   of 
nothing  better  trian  "corn  squee^ing^:. 
to  treat  tne  "llu"  with. 

But  v.ould  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  yield  furtner? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
tiie  distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  With  reference  to  page  50 
of  tlie  bill.  I  would  simply  like  to  ask  a 
question  about  the  Special  Representa- 
tive for  Trade  Negotiations,  salaries,  and 
expenses.  I  would  presume  that  is  the 


representative  to  Geneva  that  we  often 
refer  to  as  tlie  GATT  conferee  or  sjiecial 
envoy  of  this  Government  with  ambas- 
sadorial status. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Tiie  pres- 
ent Ambassador,  William  M.  Roth,  is  the 
succes-sor  to  t!ie  late  Cliristian  Herter 
wlio  wa.s  the  first  to  hold  tiiat  ix)sition 
wliich.  so  far  as  the  committee  is  con- 
ccnied,  is  considered  a  temporary  post. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  the  ciuestion  I 
wanted  lo  a.sk  and  tlie  distinguished 
chairman  of  tlie  subcommittee  has  an- 
ticipated it  and  answered  tlie  question.  It 
will  be  temporary  and  it  will  noi  be  con- 
tinued iiLsofar  as  tlie  subcommittee 
knows,  beyond  its  period  of  fruitfuiness 
to  tills  Nation? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That  is 
our  understanding. 

Mr.  HALL,  Would  you  tell  us  wny.  un- 
der tlic  "U,S,  Information  Agency"  on 
the  bottom  of  jiage  52  and  the  t.ip  of 
page  53,  in  tlie  wisdom  of  the  committee 
tney  liave  authorized  expenditures  lor 
•tiie  purchase  of  ict  and  drinking  water 
abroad."  whereas  this  is  not  specifically 
spelled  out  in  any  other  department — 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  Foreign 
Service?  Do  tlie  information  peoi)le  have 
to  have  siiecially  clear  water  or  pure  ice 
in  order  to  keep  from  rusting  their  vocal 
cords  and  tneir  pipes  as  t'ley  broadcast 
tnis  hiformation  around  tlie  world? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  sliould 
.say  to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Mis- 
souri, this  is  a  health  matter  abroad. 
There  is  authority,  m  tlio  legislation  lor 
tlie  Deoartment  of  State  to  purciiase  ice 
:>nd  drinking  v  ater  abroad. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  i.:  like  the  i?archase  of 
a  bottle  oi  Linduya  water,  v.  hicli  is  tlie 
-■:i.;ur  i/tra"  -.jI  Ern:'ii.  n-i  mr  liian  .xai-r 
t -om  the  tap.  whicli  mi.^ht  be  contami- 
nated because  of  hicli  of  .sanitary  jiroc- 
\..sing. 
J.Ir.  noONEY  fu"  New  York.  Exacrlv. 
Mr.  ILALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  appreciate 
vfuir  response'. 

I^  there  any  question  involved  en  p.we 
7  cf  fie  rcDoit  r..na  page  li  of  the  bill 
.-icc'r  t"e  I'.atstioi-i  o''  '  -Mutual  .cirra- 
■•.'u\  P':d  cuitural  exchange  activities"  as 
.  .  :i  ,  ciuplicatiou  and  o"eriap  i-;  cm- 
( L  11  d?  I  V*.  ould  puini,  out  f'>v  liie  distin- 
•-.ui.shcd  chaivir.an't,  aid  in  answering  tlial 
1  his  refers  to  th.e  he^.rin.'.  v.  hich  concains 
t,  .n;  lrctur?r.4,  ks<  ai<  h  ovhoJa^'t.  und 
,-po'jialists  sent  overseas  und"r  this  p:o- 
-lam,  ic-ctiicr  vita  tiie  coii.s:  o'  cjuisc 
i'ic>e  lire  Ciists  to  the  taspayois.  1'  v.ould 
f.  jpear  h:  me.  Kt  least  in  p.in.  a  dupiicu- 
1.0-:  of  ;i  Similar  i.-pv  •.••  eflon.  made  by 
•.lie  National  .Science  Foundation  I  have 
Lei  e  at  my  chair  volumes  ai  id  volumes  of 
releases  received  almost  every  alternate 
day  liom  the  N.SF.  and  evoi-y  one  con- 
tains :;cperou.s  v  rants  to  jiroiessois  for 
trips  to  attend  international  conferences 
abroad. 

.-\s  an  example,  tJiere  is  a  list  of  those 
■v'.ho  v.ould  attend  the  Ei:-;hth  Interna- 
tional Conference  oJ  .Anthropological  and 
Ethnological  Scientists  in  Tokyo.  Japan, 
from  September  3  to  10.  1968.  I  cuuld  go 
on  with  a  long  list.  But  these  trips  abroad 
for  the  professors  from  NSF  arc  from  a 
completely  different  appropriation.  I 
want  to  know  whether  or  not  these  pro- 
fessors have  an  opportunity  to  go  shop- 
ping between  the  State  Department  and 
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the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
these  international  trips  and  conferences, 
or  whether  the  State  Department  does 
or  dees  not  check  with  any  clearing- 
house or  with  the  distinguished  sentle- 
mans  .subcommittee  to  see  if  there  is  not 
duplicitv  and  overlapping  in  these  pay- 
ments or  in  their  missions. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  thought 
the  -entleman  was  v'.oins  to  a?k  me  if 
their  travel  was  routed  so  that  they  could 
yet  to  Hons  Konu'  for  some  good  shop- 
ping. But  that  apparently  has  nothing  to 
do  vith  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.     HALL.    No:     my    question    was 

serious.  ,    ^, 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Of  course, 
there  i.^  some  waste  and  overlap,  but  it  is 
well  taken  care  of  bv  the  committee  ac- 
tion There  is  a  reduction  from  S44.- 
862  000  to  330,000.000.  which  should 
amply  take  care  of  any  overlapping.  Not 
only  do  the  professors  travel  under  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion biit  also  they  travel  under  a  number 
of  proerams  in  different  Government 
agencies.  The  largest  program  for  mutual 
exchange  is  with  the  military. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  if  this  is  indeed  a  year 
of  austerity  and  a  time  for  reductions, 
mavbe  we  should  keep  the  professors  at 
home  and  let  them  teach  instead  of  con- 
ducting le.'^earch  abroad. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That  was 
the  reason  given  by  lire  majority  of  the 
committee  in  arriving  at  the  figure  of 
830,000.000.  The  President  does  not  want 
the  iJubiic  traveling  abroad  because  of 
the  balance-of-payments  situation,  and 
these  professors  are  bound  to  take  .«oiTie 
money  of  their  own  and  do  some  pur- 
chasing on  their  own  when  they  travel 
abroad.  That  is  not  sood  for  the  bal- 
ance-oi-  oavments  situation.  So  with  that 
in  mind,  toaether  with  the  reduction  in 
travel  o;  Government  employee.';,  the 
majority  of  the  committee  gave  as  their 
reason  "for  arriving  at  the  830.000,000 
just  exactly  what  the  gentleman  is  re- 
ferring to. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
would  hope  the  chairman  would  be  .sym- 
pathetic, m  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  discouraged  travel  abroad  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  overlap- 
ping and  duplication,  to  an  endeavor  to 
reduce  that  amount  even  further. 

yij.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  No.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  we  reduce  it  a  nickel 
further.  .,,     ^ 

Mr.  GROSS    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  mv  distinsjuished  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr"  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  go  back 
to  the  Community  Relations  Service  and 
the  S2. 200. 000  provided  for  that.  What 
is  the  function  of  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  To  help 
prevent  the  riots  which  have  been  tak- 
ing place  in  this  country,  which  were 
foreseen  quite  some  time  before. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  long  has  it  been  in 
existence? 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Not  too 
long.  It  IS  in  title  X  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  and  the  first  appropriation 
was  made  in  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  in  the  1965  fiscal  year. 


Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  know  that  this  Community 
Relations  Service  is  apparently  cospon- 
soring  an  annivei^ary  celebration  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  behalf  of  the 
Capitol  Press  Club,  that  there  is  to  be 
a  black  tie  dinner  at  8  o'clock  on  this 
coming  Saturday  night,  and  that  the  in- 
vitations to  this  private  club  celebration 
have  gone  out  undfer  tne  free  mailing 
privilege  of  the  Justice  Department?  How 
can  this  be  possible,  that  the  invitations 
'■o  out  under  the  frank  of  the  Justice 
Department?  "What  part  do  they  play  m 
sponsoring  it? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  must  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  do  not  go  to 
many  of  these  affairs  around  town,  either 
at  embassies  or  those  given  via  the  rep- 
resentation allowances  of  Government 
agencies.  It  seems  that  in  this  particular 
case  I  must  have  been  discriminated 
agaii^st,  because  usually  at  least  they 
send  me  an  invitation  so  I  know  what  is 
going  on. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  not 
alone.  I.  too.  have  been  discriminated 
against.  I  did  not  get  one  of  the  black  tie 
invitations,  but.  nevertheless.  I  am  in- 
terested in  knowing  how  much  is  being 
soent  out  of  the  present  appropriation 
to  the  Community  Relations  Service  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  must  say 
to  the  gentleman.  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  subject  he  is  discussing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  no 
knowledge  on  this  particular  item? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  No:  but  I 
will  be  glad  to  get  him  an  answer  while 
the  minority  is  making  its  presentation. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  vei-y  much  like 
to  know  how  much  in  Federal  funds  is 
being  spent  in  behalf  of  promoting  this 
function  on  behalf  of  the  Capitol  Press 
Club. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  On  behalf 
of  the  Capitol  Press  Cluo?  Is  it  the  Cap- 
itol and   not   the  National  Press  Club? 
Mr.    GROSS.   No:    the   Capitol   Press 
Club. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  Capitol  Press 

Club. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  either,  but  I  would 
like  to  know  why  the  Justice  Department 
frank  is  being  used  to  invite  people  to  a 
private  party. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  This 
.sounds  like  a  very  good  question  to  me, 
and  I  will  endeavor  to  get  the  gentle- 
man an  answer. 

Mr  GROSS.  At  this  party,  incident- 
ally, there  will  be  a  "cash  bar."  I  do  not 
know  what  that  means. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Does  the 
gentleman  mean  they  have  to  pay  for 
their  own  drinks?  Oh.  my. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Apparently  the  Justice 
Department  is  just  fresh  out  of  liquor  for 
this  outfit,  so  they  have  a  cash  bar. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  It  could 
be  that  they  do  not  and  should  not  have 
any  money  for  representation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  "We  can  check  into  that, 

too. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  call- 
ing this  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  much  time  has  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  consumed? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  consumed  43  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  concludes  my  presentation 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Bowl  may  extend  i.i.s 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  m 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BO'W.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
good  bill.  We  have  made  cuts  wherever 
they  could  be  effected  without  endanuoy- 
ing"  e,s.sential  functions  performed  \,y 
these  Departments  and  agencies.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  RooneyI.  and  my  other  col- 
leasues  who  serve  on  the  subcommittee 
for  a  job  well  done. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  !Mr.  Rconey!  luis 
explained  the  bill  in  detail,  I  shall  :.  .t 
be  repetitious  and  discuss  each  line  iter. 
I  do  want,  however,  to  touch  upcii  <: 
couple  of  matters  in  the  bill  becau.se  t  lie- 
are  indispensable  to  our  national  secti- 
rity  and  to  our  balance  of  international 
payments. 

FEDERAL    BUREAU     OF    INVESTIGATION 

First.  I  want  to  point  cut  that  we  have 
allowed  the  budget  estimate  lor  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  This  is  one 
of  the  finest  and  best  administered  agen- 
cies in   the  executive   oiar.cn.   Direvt.i- 
Hoover  made  his  usual  outstanding  justi- 
fication of  Che  funds  requested  for  the 
Bureau.    Moreover,    the    Bureau's   ever- 
increasing  workload  is  occasioned  by  tlie 
fact  that  Congress,  through  its  legisla- 
tive  actions,    continues   to   add   to   tl^.e 
Bureau's  statutory  responsibilities  for  do- 
mestic intelligence,  internal  security,  end 
a  wide  spectrum  of  general  criminal  s'at- 
utes  not  specifically  assigned  to  other  i:.- 
vestigative  agencies  downtown.  Further- 
more,   the    rash    of    civil    disturbances 
which  have  arisen  throughout  the  Nation 
in  recent  years  have  caused  the  Bureau  s 
workload  to  become  almost  insurmount- 
able. 

MARITIME    ADMINISTR.ATION 

Second,  in  further  defense  of  our  na- 
tional security  and  the  dollar  tne  com- 
mittee has  recommended  two  i'e.ns  for 
the  Maritime  Administration  which  are 
appreciably  above  the  budget  estnnates. 
They  are  S125.2  million  and  $4.3  million. 
respectively  above  the  budget  requests, 
for  ship  construction  and  for  research 
and  development. 

May  I  go  back  a  bit  in  history  and  say 
that  when  I  first  came  to  Congre.ss  my 
new  colleagues  were  surprised  a  Member 
from  Ohio  would  have  an  interest  m  ine 
merchant  marine.  Two  things  sha!)ed 
that  interest.  First  is  the  fact  that  my 
hometown.  Canton,  has  been  for  many 
years  an  industrial  center  with  firms 
prominent  in  international  commerc— 
the  Hoover  Co..  Diebold.  Bliss.  Timken, 
and  others.  And.  second.  Canton  was  the 
home  of  President  William  McKinley,  a 
President  who  had  great  interest  in  tne 
merchant  marine,  mentioned  its  imP^|'' 
tance  in  his  inaugural  address,  and  dia 
all  that  he  could  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
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gram  which  he  described  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 

Congress  should  give  prfinipi  attention  to 
the  restoration  of  our  American  Merchant 
Marine,  once  the  pride  oi  the  sea.s  in  all  the 
great  ocean  lughways  cl  commerce.  To  my 
mind,  few  more  important  .subjects  .so  im- 
peratively demand  its  intelligent  cji-Lsidera- 
tion.  Tne  United  States  lias  proiiressed  with 
marvelous  rapidity  in  nearly  all  the  great 
lines  of  Inland  trade,  commerce  and  industry. 
Yet.  while  this  is  true,  our  American  Mer- 
chant  Marine  has   been   steadily   declining. 

.  .  Commendable  progress  has  been  made  of 
Lite  ye.tr.i  in  the  upbuilding  oi  the  .American 
Navy,  but  we  mu,sl  supplement  these  efforts 
by  providing  as  a  proper  consort  for  it  a  mer- 
chant marine  amply  sufficient  for  carrying 
our  own  trade  to  foreign  countries. 

What  a  shame  it  is  that  the  Johnson 
administration  did  not  .see  fit  a  week  ago 
yesterday  to  follow  the  wise  suggestions 
made  by  President  McKinley.  The  John- 
son administration  not  only  did  not  fol- 
low President  McKinley's  recommenda- 
tions, it  .set  the  stage  for  complete  disin- 
ir^ration  of  our  American  merchant 
marine  as  we  now  know  it.  And  mind  you. 
it  has  taken  the  Johnson  administration 
more  than  3  years  to  come  up  with 
Us  new  maritime  policy  v>  hich  the  Presi- 
dent )-)romised  the  American  people  in 
his  196ry  state  of  the  Union  mes.sage. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  intend  at  this 
time  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  admin- 
i-tratjon's  maritime  propo.sal  but  I  do 
vant  to  .say  that  the  proposal  is  not  ac- 
c'litable  to  me.  I  think  it  will  not  be  ac- 
ceptable to  a  majority  of  Congress  and 
.  ..„v,„m,.    ,,.iii    »,„,.    x,^    „„,-,^t_wi_    J..    ., 

majority  cf  .'Americans. 

At  least,  one  \  ery  fine  organization  has 
; 'ready  rejected  the  proposal.  Last 
Wednesday  night  the  distinguished  na- 
tional commander  of  the  American  Le- 
uon.  Mr.  William  E.  Galbraith.  while  ad- 
iii-e.s.sing  tlie  Propeller  Club  of  Washins- 
I  'n  in  honor  of  National  Maritime  Day 
.said: 

This  watered  down  proposal  is  truly  a  be- 
trayal of  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
-•-nd  all  it  stands  for  in  the  building  of  tliis 
nation,  past  and  present. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Congress  endeavored  in 
1967  to  make  a  start  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  an  adequate  merchant  marine 
hut  the  administration's  1969  budget  put 
an  end  to  that  endeavor  before  it  got  off 
tiie  ground.  The  budget  seems  to  be  big 
enough  for  everything  else  that  goes  into 
Ahat  is  known  as  a  Great  Society,  but 
there  is  precious  little  for  the  merchant 
marine.  Instead  of  the  S245  million  the 
committee  has  allowed,  the  President 
recommended  about  $120  million  to 
build  about  eight  ships  in  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Despite  the  President's  new  maritime 
policy  which  was  presented  to  t.he  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  last  week,  his 
'oudget  closed  the  door  on  our  oppor- 
tunity to  build  and  modernize  the  fleet 
beuinning  now.  We  are  already  late.  We 
are  entering  the  critical  period  right 
now  During  the  next  5  years  nearly  two- 
t'nirds  of  our  present  fleet — some  600  or 
more  vessels — will  become  25  years  old  or 
older.  .At  the  present  program  level  we 
will  have  only  357  vessels  less  than  25 
years  old  in  1972. 

It  should  be  clear  to  the  Pre.sident 
and  to  everyone  else   that  you  cannot 


build  a  truly  Gieat  Society  with  either 
an  antiquated  merchant  marine  or  with 
practically  no  merchant  marine  at  all, 
as  his  new  program  implies. 

Indeed,  you  cannot  build  even  a  safe 
society,  for  as  McKinley  said,  the  mer- 
chant fleet  is  tlie  necessary  partner  of 
tiie  Navy. 

NATIONAL     SECVRITV 

All  of  you  know  how  the  merchant 
marine  has  been  strained  to  provide  the 
necessities  of  war  to  our  men  in  Viet- 
nam. Supplemented  by  rusting  relics  of 
World  War  II.  withdrawn  from  the 
mothball  fleet,  our  own  ships  are  cany- 
ing  all  but  2  percent  of  the  supplies 
and  equipment  moving  to  Saigon.  In  the 
past  3  years  American  ships  have  de- 
livered over  25  million  tons  of  military 
supplies  and  equipment.  There  are  half 
a  million  Americans  fighting  in  'Vietnam. 
I  am  told  that  every  other  day  the  weight 
of  each  of  these  men  in  supplies  and 
equipment  is  delivered  to  the  war  zone 
by  ship. 

It  is  frightening  to  think  of  the  prob- 
lems tnat  could  be  created  by  any  other 
major  emergency,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  potential  trouble  .'^pots. 

.-'.merica  can  build  the  world's  most 
modern  merchant  fleet  if  given  tiie  op- 
ijortunity.  Although  we  arc  90  ships  be- 
hind in  our  replacement  schedule,  the 
present  subsidy  program  as  jiertains  to 
the  liner  fleet  has  been  a  success.  We 
can  point  with  pride  to  124  of  the  fast- 
est, most  n:odern,  and  most  revolutionary 
C3vgo  liners  on  the  high  snas  today. 
There  arc  anothei'  <-2  .ships  building  in 
American  yards  under  this  program.  Wc 
have  the  world's  largest  container  ship 
fleet  and  the  promise  in  the  future  of 
seeing  on  the  oceans  (.f  the  world  our 
ov.-n  .American  designed  and  built  gigan- 
tic barge-type  ship.s — the  Lash  and  Sca- 
hee.  They  will  be  able  to  carry  as  much 
cargo  as  three  or  four  conventional 
.ships,  and  their  capability  to  load  and 
unload  swiftly  will  save  many  days  in 
valuable  cargo  handling  time.  These 
achievements  are  the  result  of  the  en- 
ergetic research  and  development  pro- 
gram conducted  by  our  shipping  hnes. 

BAI.ANXE    OF    PAYMENTS 

There  is  another  side  of  this  question 
that  needs  urgent  con.sideration  now.  All 
of  us  here  are  concerned  about  the  bal- 
;ince-oi-payment  situation,  the  crisis  in 
gold,  and  the  attacks  upon  the  dollar. 

But  the  President's  i)roposal  to  build 
ships  in  foreign  yards  will  make  more 
diflicult  our  efforts  to  stem  the  outflow 
of  gold,  ease  the  foreign  attacks  on  our 
dollar,  and  reverse  the  unfavorable  in- 
ternational trade  balance  which  plagues 
tnis  Nation  today. 

The  merchant  marine  is  a  major  con- 
tributor to  a  more  favorable  balance  of 
payments.  That  contribution  amounts  to 
almost  SI  billion  per  year.  Eighty  cents 
of  every  dollar  of  ocean  freight  pay- 
ments to  U.S.  cargo  ships  is  retained  in 
the  United  States.  More  than  90  cents 
of  eveij  dollar  spent  for  travel  abroad 
on  U.S.  pa.ssenger  ships  is  retained  in 
the  United  States.  Without  this  vital  con- 
tribution, amounting  to  billions  of  dol- 
lars over  the  years,  our  payments  prob- 
lem would  be  far  more  serious.  And  this 
contribution  is  made  even  though  for- 


eigners are  carrying  all  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  our  international  cammercc. 
American  ships  .should  carry  much 
more — 50  or  60  t.crcont  of  our  com- 
merce— if  only  to  bolster  our  financial 
position,  and  they  could  if  we  had  the 
kind  of  green  light  we  need  for  an  all- 
out  building  program. 

The  Soviets  have  all  of  the-'^e  facts  well 
in  mind.  Russia's  virtually  new  merchant 
marine— it  outniunbers  our  active  fleet — 
is  extolled  continually  by  Mo.scow  radio. 
They  boast  that  Soviet  ships  leave  Odes.sa 
■practically  every  day  with  cargoes  for 
'Vietnam."  I  am  not  going  into  the  now 
well-known  negative  compari-son  of  how 
the  Russians  arc  outbuilding  us  nearly 
12  merchant  ships  to  one.  or  thai  then- 
tonnage  under  construction  is  in  the  mil- 
lions while  ours  is  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand, or  that  .someday  they  will  control 
the  world's  commercial  sealanes.  and 
already  are  visiting  800  ports  in  90  for- 
eign countries.  Mo.st  of  us  are  familiar 
with  these  iwints  concerning  their  100- 
percent  subsidized  merchant  marine. 

.SOTIET  A1TITUUE 

But  what  does  strike  me  is  that  the 
long-range  Soviet  planners  have  shown 
a  vision  about  balance  of  payments  that 
our  administration  mignt  well  emulate. 

The  recent  Russian  sliipbuilding 
study  compiled  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gre.ss  for  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, points  out: 

Economy  in  the  outlay  of  hard  currency 
is  cited  as  a  major  oi)erative  consideration. 
New  instruction:;  received  by  t!ic  Ministry 
of  Merchant  Fleet  require  ♦liat  an  allout  ef- 
fort be  made  tu  provide  enoug:i  national-flag 
vessels  to  carry  all  merchandise  either  sold 
or  bought  on  terms  of  delivery  by  the  Soviet 
side. 

The  purpo-se  of  this,  of  course,  is  to 
pre.servc  their  rubles  at  home.  The  report 
further  states: 

One  of  the  goals  on  record  under  the  terms 
of  the  1966-70  plan  Is  to  increase  by  100  to 
150  percent  the  volume  of  cargoes  i(s  shtps 
will  carry  for  foreign  charters.  Tlie  stated 
purpose  of  their  ninbitlous  goal  l.s  to  bring 
into  the  slate  treasury  of  the  U  S.S.R  enough 
foreign  exchange  to  enable  it  for  the  first 
time  to  cover  in  full  by  1070  all  Soviet  e.'c- 
pendltures  of  httrd  currency  paid  out  lor  the 
chartering  of  foreign  ships. 

This  country  waited  40  long  months 
for  a  new  maritime  program  tiiat  would 
modernize  our  shipping  and  shipbuilding 
industries  and  then  to  be  shamed  with 
the  administration's  proposal  is  too  much 
for  reasonable  men  to  accept  lying  down. 
I  say  to  you  a  crisis  is  upon  us.  Unless 
we  have  an  across-the-board  program 
to  build  many  new  ships,  our  defense 
capabilities  and  commitments  cannot  be 
fulfilled.  Our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem will  grow  worse,  and  will  do  .so  by 
leaps  and  bounds  if  whatever  fleet  we 
are  to  have  is  built  in  foreign  shipyards. 
Our  worldwide  export  expansion  pro- 
gram cannot  succeed  and  our  ovei-all  eco- 
nomic well-being  will  suffer  irreparable 
damage. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  urge  the  House  today  to  approve  the 
committee's  recommendations  so  that  we 
can  get  on  with  the  job  of  building  the 
merchant  fleet  so  desperately  needed  for 
defense  of  our  national  security  and  of 
our  dollar. 
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Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  do  not  plan  to  take 
very  much  tmie.  because,  as  usual,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  i.Mr.  RooneyI,  has 
pre.sented  a  clear,  concise,  and  detailed 
explanation  of  this  bill. 

I  do  want  to  say  all  the  hearines  were 
conducted  in  a  ver\-  expeditious  and  fair 
manner.  The  uentleman  from  New  York 
has  done  his  usual  excellent  job  m  han- 
dlina:  this  legislation. 

I  think  if  Members  will  read  the  hear- 
mas  on  this  bill,  they  will  find  the  money 
that  is  provided  in  the  bill  for  every 
agency  is  sufficient  to  do  the  jobs  they 
are  required  to  do. 

I  realize  that  is  a  statement  with  which 
some  members  of  the  committee  may  dis- 
agree. However,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
have  given  ample  funds  to  all  the  acen- 
cics  to  carry  on  their  activities  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  and  in  some  instances  I  think 
we  may  have  provided  too  much  money. 
I  will  liai.  po  through  as  detailed  an  ex- 
planation of  this  bill  as  the  -gentleman 
from  New  York  has.  but  I  will  make  .iust 
a  few  comments  on  a  number  of  the 
Items. 

T  should  like  to  state  that  insofar  as 
the  State  Department  is  concerned,  they 
have  done  their  u.sual  job  in  hoidinp;  the 
line.  1  wish  other  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  as  conscientious  in 
holding  the  line  on  expenditures  as  the 
Department  of  State. 

There  arc  some  areas  in  which  they 
have  inoblcms:  that  is.  in  the  areas  in- 
volving coatiibutions  ld  iniernHtional 
organisations.  I  l-.appen  to  believe  there 
are  too  many  international  or^aniz-i- 
tion.>.  too  lauL-h  money  is  being  sifint  on 
internatioral  crgani.^ations.  &rid  too 
many  conierenccs  are  beint;  held  I  be- 
lieve'it  v.-ould  :je  heaer  for  the  (j3imuT 
if  v,-e  had  fewer  international  confer- 
ences rather  th.an  more,  but  t!ic  teiidency 
seems  to  be  the  other  way. 

The  ..on'lcman  from  Ilissjuiii  1  Mr. 
H.\LL,  laisid  ;-o:ne  QU<..nions  /biiut  the 
educational  :'.nc.  c\;Uural  cvichTn^e  ac- 
tivities. If  I.iombtrs  'vill  check  fpis  ap- 
pro ;-->nati:n.  they  will  not.c  we  reqiiccd  it 
from  S41. 862.000  as  a  budget  retjuest  to 
530  miliijn.  It  is  L'.ir  to  state,  .rlhce  the 
gentleman  ir-jRi  New  York  sKidllic  felt 
this  v.a?  t33  cirii.stic  a  cut.  that  I  Irappen 
to  be  one  who  beljevcs  i:  -iiould  lia\c 
been  cut  more.  I  s:'V  that  not  because  I 
do  not  bel.eve  there  is  i.ic.ii  and  value 
in  the  cxchanse  of  iseople  lor  var^^us 
reatoas.  Kowevtr.  if  the  tituatitn  is  as 
critical  as  it  has  been  ii.'-e^cntjti  t?  us 
by  ihe  administration,  so  far  as  tihe  gold 
flow  is  concerned  and  with  the  Presi- 
dent's reque;--t  to  witiihold  travel  by  citi- 
zens from  this  country,  then  I  believe  we 
can  do  no  less  than  to  .-et  an  example 
in  the  Federal  Government  and  reduce 
the  sending  of  professors  and  teachers 
overseas.  ^ 

I  might  say  that  this  program  has  sup- 
l^orteri  the  sending  overseas  oi  some  peo- 
ple who  have  not  entirely  agreed  with 
the  position  of  the  Government,  and  they 
never  should  have  been  allowed  to  go. 
They  .should  have  stayed  at  home.  We 
have  enough  unrest  at  the  universities 
and  colleges  around  the  country  now  sj. 
perhaps,  we  should  keep  these  professors 


at  home  to  help  keep  some  of  the  unruly 
college  students  in  this  country  in  line. 
If  Members  will  look  through  the 
hearings,  they  will  find  page  after  page 
after  page  of  professors  and  lecturers 
going  abroad  and  spending  taxpayers' 
money. 

If  the  fiscal  situation  were  different  I 
might  agree  to  go  along,  but  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned  this  appropriation  could 
have  been  reduced  even  further.  I  would 
have  cut  it  in  half.  This  was  the  con- 
sensus of  the  comnoittee. 

Being  from  the  State  of  Michigan  as 
I  am.  and  recognizing  the  problems  we 
have  had  up  there  in  the  Great  Lakes  so 
far  as  our  fisheries  are  concerned,  I  want 
to  make  a  statement  ot  my  own  peisonal 
opinion,  which  is  that  the  Great  Lakes 
Fisheries  Commission  did  receive  this 
year  eveiything  requested  in  the  budget. 
I  have  had  numerous  requests  to  have 
this  item  increased,  because  of  the  threat 
of  an  increase  in  the  lamprey  eels  and 
the  need  for  a  control  program,  which 
is  so  essential  if  we  are  to  have  a  rising 
fisheiT  capability  in  the  Great  Lakes.  I 
did  my  best  in  the  subcommittee  to  in- 
crease this  another  5150,000.  and  $150- 
000  is  not  much  in  this  bill,  but  I  was  not 
able  to  do  so.  I  believe  the  money  could 
have  been  well  spent.  I  do  have  some 
reservations  as  to  whether  it  would  have 
been  spent,  because  that  would  be  up  to 
the  people  in  the  executive  branch  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  wanted  to  expend 
it. 

I  believe  the  money  provided  here,  if 
wisely  used,  ^Vill  go  a  long  way  toward 
continuing  a  program  so  essential  to  our 
part  of  the  countiy. 

So  far  as  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
concerned.  I  merely  v.anl  to  say  ^^T-  have 
provided.  I  believe,  everything  that  is 
essential  to  carry  out  the  necessities  for 
this  Department.  As  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  said,  once  os.Tin.  wo'  have 
saven  the  FBI  cvei-ything  they  rteeded 
to  carry  ca  the  programs  sj  essential  to 
control  crime  in  this  ccimtiy. 

I  want  to  say  at  this  time.  I  cannot 
t'link  of  an;,  one  who  l^.r-s  done  more  than 
il-.e  geiuieman  from  Nev,  Yoric  [Mr. 
)voo:;LYi  I'.i  i.rovidin:-;  whp.tev'er  is  nec- 
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.^•j  .„.  the  Department  oi  Justice, 
ilircugh  the  FBI  and  ihrough  the  Immi- 
;iraiioa  Service  and  tlirougii  the  Law 
i^nforccment  A.=.si..iance  Act.  to  be  sure 
th:.t  the  iaw-eniorcement  people  m  this 
country  l;ave  the  tools  with  which  to  do 
th-jir  iob.  J  want  to  commend  the  gentlt- 
man  from  Ne.v  York  for  the  stand  he 
ha.s  alwiiys  laken  in  behalf  of  law  and 
ordvrr  and  tor  iM-oviiimg  the  tools  to  carry 
out  law  and  order.  I  have  noticed  some 
comments  other  than  this  from  someone 
up  in  tiie  State  of  New  York  who  seems 
to  think  that  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  has  not  done  the  kind  of  job  essen- 
tial for  his  area  in  the  controlling  of 
crime  and  providing  law  and  order. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  sat  on  this 
committee  for  a  long  time,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  RooneyI 
lias  time  and  time  again  done  everytliing 
that  he  possibly  can  within  this  sub- 
committee to  provide  the  tools  that  are 
necessai-y  to  maintain  law  and  order  not 
only  in  the  State  of  New  York  but  in  tne 
State  of   Michigan   and   in   all   of   this 


country.  I  think  if  anyone  wants  to  check 
with  the  director  of  the  FBI.  the  At- 
torney General,  or  others  in  the  field,  they 
will  know  that  the  gentleman  Irom  New 
York  has  been  a  stalwart  supporter  in 
this  area,  and  I  commend  him  for  it. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  would  like  to  a.ssoci- 
ate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman. I  do  not  know  of  anybody  in  thi,-, 
Congress  wiio  has  done  more  to  encour- 
age and  stimulate  effective  law  enforce- 
ment than  our  distinLiuished  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  and  for  anyone  to  sug- 
gest otherwise  is  ludicrous. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  sits  on  this  subcommittee  day 
after  day.  as  I  do.  We  know  of  the  con- 
tribution that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  makes  m  this  regard.  Far  anyo:..' 
to  say  otherwise  is  unjust  and  not  fac- 
tual. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  r,  - 
ceived  everything  that  they  need  to  carry 
on  their  activities.  One  thing  that  im- 
pressed me  during  the  hearings  was  tli.? 
fact  that  when  representatives  of  the 
various  bureaus  of  the  Department  nf 
Commerce  came  to  us  they  always  tricct 
to  justify  their  appropriation  on  ilie 
.-round  that  they  were  going  to  do  soiiil- 
thing  about  the  balance-of-payment.- 
problem.  There  may  jicssibly  be  some 
duplication  of  effort  there,  but  on  the 
Oilier  hand,  it  may  be  that  they  felt  if 
they  tried  to  sell  it,  on  this  basis,  m 
might  be  a  little  more  generous  with  t::e 
money  that  we  make  available  to  Ihjin. 
Nevertheless,  although  tnere  are  i'-nc 
substantial  reductions  in  the  Depan- 
nien:.  it  can  carry  on  i".s  activities  ft  u 
satisfactory  level. 

There  i.-  one  item  that  I  wnnt  u  i 
about  briefly  •chicli  was  touched  o;; 
the    gentleman    from   Nev    Y::-;: 
Rodney  i.   This  is   the   increase  in      .^ 
b-.-.dget  for  ."lur  ship  construction  i  ;   - 
:;iL:ni  as  weU  it.-  re.search  in  vli  ■  area  ! 
I'.ie  iMarit:me  Aci."'.iini.';trnvion. 

The  time  ;s  c::.:ning.  i  belie  v.?.  v.hen  t   ■. 
Cov-^-rniuent    of    ihe    Ur.ttea    PtiV.e.>- 
suing  to  liave  n  make  r.  ':"'ea.-cv.i.  <.'"<■  - 
.'•ion  Hs  to  whetnpi"  or  not  it  bjiicvcs  ;.; 
stron-.;  merchant  marine.  The  fact.?  nx  - 
;.nd  if  you  read  the  record  of  the  Cr-i- 
niittee  on  Merchant  Mr.rine  ^,'^d  Fi  .  - 
eries  when  its  authcri^utioii  bi'l  "D/:  liC.: 
\ou    will    see — that    the    Ar>:e.'icr.n-i'." 
.'■hips  nre  becoiirin;;  o'osolete  :n  the  '.'.■ 
cargo  field.  By  1971  a:l  but  r.jor.t  271  ■  : 
those  .--hips  will  be  over  25  yei-.r .  oi  au'' 
If  anyone  can  come  up  with  ;:  better  id?:t 
as  to  how  to  take  care  of  the  inob'.c!'. 
we  woi'ld  like  to  hear  it.  I  read  Mr.  Bcye  : 
comments  on  the  new  maritime  pc!icii.v 
He  wants  to  bi'.ild  ships  abroad,  and  iie 
has  other  ideas.  I  do  not  think  this  Con- 
gress will  buy  his  ideas.  As  I  said,  I  be- 
lieve fundamentally  that  the  merchant 
marine  is  a  very  vital  arm  of  the  defen.'-e 
of  this  country.  It  is  going  to  cost  some 
money,  but  if  we  are  going  to  have  an 
ofT-again,  on-again  program,  this  is  not 
the  way  to  do  it.  We  siiould  have  some 
kind  of  long-term  commitment  and  meet 
that  commitment  so  that  we  can  have  a 
strong  merchant  marine. 
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Mr.     EDWARDS     of     Alabama.     Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  want 
to  commend  the  subcommittee  for  the 
tine  work  that  it  has  done  in  this  par- 
ticular field  as  far  as  the  merchant 
marine  is  concerned,  I  know  the  subcom- 
mittee was  not  too  excited  about  the  tact 
that  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  now  have  the  authority 
to  write  an  authorization  bill,  but  I  am 
convinced  with  the  authorization  powers 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  and  w  ith  the  outlook  that  this 
subcommittee  has  that  together  we  are 
going  to  build  a  good  merchant  marine 
and  we  are  s^oing  to  see  a  good  merchant 
marine  is  built  in  spite  of  what  tlie  ad- 
ministration's position  is  and  in  spite  of 
the  lack  of  real  interest  which  we  find 
across  the  country. 

Again  I  commend  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  entire  subcommittee 
:  jr  the  work  that  they  have  done  and  the 
i.mnber  of  sliips  that  they  have  provided 
lor  111  this  bill. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.   FELLY.   Mr.  Cliairman,  will  the 

-entlemaa  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  tiie  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  FELLY.  I  would  like  to  say  as  a 
uitmber  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
.Marine  and  Fi.'^heries  that  I  have  sat  in 
.iiid  listened  to  the  te.stimony  that  was 
L'lven  before  my  cjmmittee.  As  p  result 
I  want  to  commend  the  Committee  on 
A.3propriations  and  especially  the  gen- 
tleman from  New-  York  whose  name  was 
mentioned  a  little  earlier  for  the  careful 
c msideralion  ui  the  needs  of  tliis  Nation 
',■.  i\ci\  it  cjmes  to  mercliant  marine.   ■ 

I  think  the  committee  has  recognized 
this  need  and  1  think  tho.se  of  us  who  are 
familiar  with  this  problem  a-e  very 
-rateful  to  the  committee  and  iiitend  to 
f  Lilly  suppoil  the  action  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Islv.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chanmaji.  I 
L.'iderstand  that  my  colleague,  fae  gen- 
tlunan  from  Kfw  Jersey  iMr.  JoelsokJ, 
will  have  an  a.nendment  to  this  kaisla- 
t'j.i  hr.vjn'i  1 )  C:-:  witn  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opport'inity  Act.  J-ust  briefly, 
iil  me  say  that  this  agency  has  an  im- 
iiortant  taslt  to  do.  Ho-wever,  it  Ls  tiu  ex- 
"pr.nd-lnif  agency  and  cxpandin.4  far 
faster,  I  believe,  than  it  can  carry  out 
its  responsibilities  and  far  faster  than 
I  believe  is  ntctssary.  The  agency  re- 
ci-.iesled  813.092,000.  We  reduced  it  in 
trying  to  hold  the  line  to  a  lesser  figure 
but  with  the  increase  sufficient  to  take 
c.ire  of  the  traditional  increases  in  costs 
f(  .  salaries,  r.iid  so  form. 

The  request  tliis  year  was  for  637  new 
emnlovees.  Now-,  when  one  puts  that  into 
perspecti\e  one  will  see  what  I  mean 
wiien  I  refer  to  this  as  a  drastic  increase. 
Last  year  we  increased  the  number  of 
employees,  or  granted  an  increa.se  of  75 
new  employees,  bringing  the  total  num- 
ber of  employees  up  from  314  to  389. 
This  year  the  agency  has  requested  an 
increase  from  389  employees  to  1,026 
employees. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  that 
this  is  a  drastic  incre.-ise,  an  increase 
far  in  excess  of  what  is  essential  and 
far  in  excess,  in  my  opinion,  of  what  we 
should  be  doing  under  the  budgetary  sit- 
uation with  which  we  are  faced  at  the 
Ijresent  time. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  own 
thinking  is  that  probably  there  could  be 
some  minor  increase,  but  certainly  not 
any  increase  greater  than  that  which 
we  granted  last  year.  However,  we  held 
the  line  to  last  years  figure,  and  I  am 
confident  that  this  agency  can  perform 
the  ivi^p  of  iob  that  is  neces.saiy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  J  know  that  there  will 
be  discussions  with  reference  to  the  in- 
creasing workload,  and  I  sliall  not  get 
into  tliat  at  this  time,  because  I  under- 
.stand  that  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  do  so  when  we  get  to  the 
point  of  reading  the  bill. 

Just  one  other  comment,  Uiid  then  I 
shall  t-i  through.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Small  B-a.siness  Administration  for  its 
operations.  In  my  opinion  this  is  an 
agency  wliich,  over  the  years,  has  been 
doing  an  extremely  good  job.  They  screen 
their  loan  applications  quite  well  atid 
enuduct  tlitir  business  in  an  eiTicient 
manner.  I  arn  sure  that  those  of  us  who 
i-ave  l-.ad  occasion  t.i  contact  this  agency 
fi-om  time  to  time  will  readily  agiee  that 
it  provides  a  very  g  :od  service  in  tryinsi 
to  carry  on  the  activities  wiiich  arc  as- 
signed "to  it  ill  an  efficient  manner. 

Ir;  clo.siii:'.  Mr.  Chairmai-i.  we  have  the 
U.S.  Inf orma ;.ion  Agency  a-,  p.   vvirt  of 
this  bill,  which  is  a:'.^o  r^nother  r.'iuncy 
that  has  a  tremendous  task  to  perform, 
r.'.id  eli  t.'O  o'.icn  il  ;-  a  task  that  many 
Oi  us  do  not  £;lwav'£  lecojiiize  and  see  the 
re-sults  uiereof .  Sometimes  v.e  th.ii.k  tney 
mi-;lit  not  bo  doing  tiie  job  which  they 
sh..uld  be  doiiv-.  Hove-^'ir,  I  have  eve-y 
confidence  in  Mr.  Leonard  Marks  oncl 
iiiis  pgency  darir.g  t.ic  :hci-i  pencd  of 
time  during  ■  liich  he  n^<.  been  it--  Ad- 
ir.mistrftt-jv.  i  personally  know  that  this 
ni.s  been  :.n  e..icii'i.'„  lUvur.iJT.Lir-ii  r^nc! 
ui:iL  Mr.  M-ni-ks  ii'-s  i-:ea  to  v\',ke  it  as 
stvcamlincd  as  possibk-.  consisttut  v.ith 
canyipg  cut  tne  r:andate  of  the  Con- 
:!es.s  Hiiri  I'l  c:tri   'r.    out  'jvv  no  ioie.^ 
overse.is  whi'e  .'.<.-::.g  £<  our  •■  io;:es:uan. 
S.:,.    .Mr.    Cnairni'i:).    I    c.jU  inend    Mr. 
Marks  because,  as  I  said,  it  is  my  opinion 
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•.h.-».i   .  e  ii.^s  tried   t)  dc 
iiendabk  jolj. 

3ir.  Chairman,  as  I  h'^.ve  i-r  ted  rrevi- 
oi:s<y.  rr.  b.'.laiicc.  I  b-.'-icve  ihi-  i-  a  .-  -od 
bill.  There  are  arias  in  which  ivinctioiiS 
orn:ld  be  made.  H  .'-  p.-i  i  sr.ic'.  taeiore.  thi- 
is.  the  consensus  cf  the  majority  of  the 
meuibers  of  tne  Conmnitee  on  Ap- 
l)ro,)rir.'.!ons. 

'.Ihe  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michtran  has  consui-ned  16  minutes. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve th'?  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 1  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished  gentleman   from   Florida    IMr. 

SiKESl. 

Mr.  CLDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 


Florida  IMr.  Sikes!  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  courtesy  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  on  the  committee. 

First.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  commend 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New- 
York,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, for  his  outstanding  service  to  the 
Nation.  The  gentleman  provides  a  very 
significant  contribution  to  sound  legis- 
lation, and  he  saves  money  for  tlie  tax- 
payer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  broad 
bill.  It  covers  many  imijortant  branches 
of  the  Government.  One  of  the  most  im- 
13ortaat  from  the  standpoint  of  the  aver- 
age person  today  is  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  Office  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

The  blatent  and  virtually  unchecked 
arrogance  of  criminals  is  beginning  to 
cause  a  great  many  people  to  wonder  if 
we  even  iiave  a  Department  of  Justice, 
and  an  Alloinoy  General.  Crime  m 
America  has  nearly  doubled  ."-ince  1960. 
One  of  the  worst  spots  is  the  Nation's 
Capit:.!  City,  wliere  \iolence  was  cli- 
maxed a  little  more  than  a  month  ago 
in  an  orgy  of  burning  and  stealing,  winch 
lolt  much  of  the  city  in  siiambles.  Many 
merciisnts  wiiose  stores  were  looted  or 
burr.'?d  will  hisist  that  liie  police  simply 
looked  the  ether  way  v, niie  iliis  was 
t.-.ki;ig  place. 

I  do  net  know  any  issue  w  idch  is  ol 
-rtr.tei  concern  to  the  Am'ni-.an  people 
Loday  than  to  curb  violence  and  stop  the 
'•unaway  growth  of  tiie  triitie  rate.  An- 
other 1.000  policemen  have  just  been 
requested  for  Wa-siiington.  ant;  certainly 
1  ('  I  n-ji  oppose  this.  Bui  many  of  us 
believe  niore  eflcctive  aciicn.  by  the  De- 
partmtiu  ol  Jl.shcc  i ;  c^^rb  crime,  ;;nd 
the  appoimmeni  of  a  i -v  Fcdi.rai  judges 
•no  wili  i'ltnisli  crimiruis  ia.stead  ot 
'oadlins  taem  '\ouid  dj  mor'.*  lu  .stop 
crjvsie  t.'ian  any  pddi'.ionyi  .;umber  oi 
police. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Kiibo  jinnnttoe  n<^.s 
made  a  number  of  reaiisli"  reciuciions  in 
the  ivjujct  p'oposrils  wnitli  i.ave  bevti 
.'^ubiiutt' d.  Old  tliis  i.-?  i;:  Iicii.ii'g  wiiii 
t  le  aj5ol!<T.e  f  sseiuiility  i^>:^  i'-  aiding  tlie 
,  .'s  (  '"  Government  1 1  a  !>■«*•  "^'.:m  rii« 
•us  liscal  pr?.':;  :  h  ov.i- 

1      .,    .jr  N  tlion  pennii  *  »■  ni.-fe. 

- 'lee  the  bill  was  niarcrd  ni  aai3  ro"- 
i:::rted.  taer«-  has  i;-"-U  ■"  ■  "T  *:"»« 
sime  ol  thC'se  fvJ'-r,;ted,  1'  tlieac- 

iian.s  f)i!  the  cominittLe  ri  jI-  iiiort..  lo 
s.;vo  m-Diity.  It  wuii'd  b-  mnv  orameud- 
. 'jle  if  tncse  who  ;  '•  ould 

a  zqur^.int  llieiiLselvc-  .  ti  f  i-jt.v 

•  ii-.'.'h  coniroMl  our  i«'alio;i,  .tad  lend  the 
Congiess  and  f.-'t-  Nation  their  supi'ori  ip. 
tno  etlorts  v'e  is:e  maUing  to  jirevent  a 
e.'ilai-ise  of  the  dohar  itself.  Tt  ill  befits 
«^hcse  appointive  ofiicials  t.  think  frst  ol 
tiieir  1  ro'irara^  and  last  et  ti->cir  coun- 
tr\''s  problems. 

One  i;ro;;ium  for  which  a  requested 
increase  was  rict  granted  is  tiie  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations. 
For  this  egency  the  amount  of  S742  000 
was  requested.  That  can  be  contrasted 
V,  ith  the  S490,000  provided  fiir  fi.scal  1939. 
The  committee  is  allowing  $450,000.  This 
is  S40.000  below  last  year's  budget.  It  is 
£292,000  below  the  request  for  fi.scal  1969. 
By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could 
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higher  amounts  be  justified  on  the  basis 
of  ihe  performance  or  needs  of  this  office. 
Actually,  the  amount  allowed  by  the  com- 
mittee is  probably  too  much.  This  com- 
mittee tries  to  deal  fairly  with  the  agen- 
cies of  Government,  and  in  so  doing  we 
sometimes  find  ourselves  overly  generous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  to  new  lan- 
guage which  has  been  added  to  the  para- 
graph affecting  this  agency.  It  provides 
that  none  cf  the  funds  contained  in  this 
paragraph  shall  be  made  available  for 
the  collection  and  preparation  of  infor- 
mation which  will  not  be  available  to 
committees  of  Congress  in  the  regular 
discharge  of  their  duties. 

Now.  there  is  a  compelling  reason  for 
this  language.  I  confess  that  I  am  appre- 
hensive each  time  trade  negotiations  are 
conducted  with  representatives  of  other 
nations.  I  am  certain  I  am  not  alone  in 
this.  There  have  been  too  many  instances 
where  we  have  .seen  U.S.  representatives 
yield  concessions  to  other  nations  in 
trade  agreements  which  drive  American 
industrtes  to  the  wall  and  throw  Ameri- 
can worRmen  out  of  jobs. 

lam  reluctant  to  believe  it  is  a  policy 
of  our  Government's  representative  to 
destroy  Americas  resources.  I  hesitate 
10  think  there  is  ignorance  on  their  part 
about  the  needs  of  American  industries 
and  American  workmen. 

I  must  assiune  they  are  being  hood- 
v.inked  by  the  representatives  of  other 
•    powers  who  aisue  more  convincingly  for 
the  needs  of  their  own  countries. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  something 
of  what  has  been  going  on  beliind  closed 
doors  in  these  negotiations,  a  nimiber 
of  Congressmen  have  made  routine  re- 
ouests  for  information  about  the  find- 
ings and  the  conclusions  of  the  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations. 
In  a  democ:  acy.  it  would  apipear  that  this 
sort  of  information  would  be  forthcom- 
ing without  o.'iestion  I  am  surprised  that 
we  even  have  to  ask  for  it.  Certainly  it 
is  proper  that  Members  of  Congress,  and 
especially  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress which  must  appropriate  for  its  ac- 
tivities would  be  entitled  to  know  how 
the  deliberations  of  any  aaency  of  Gov- 
ernment are  conducted.  I  think  the  pub- 
lic has  a  right  to  know  what  they  are  do- 
ine.  Why  should  any  agency  object  to 
making  their  activities  known? 

It  was  with  consternation  that  I  re- 
ceived notification  that  their  findings 
and  conclusions  are  confidential  ma- 
terial which  cannot  be  entrusted  to  the 
Congress.  The  subcommittee  received  the 
same  refusal.  Now  this  is  a  shocking 
thing. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  agency  of 
Government  which  refuses  willy-nilly  to 
tell  the  Congress  what  it  is  doing  with 
the  money  that  is  appropriated  to  it. 
Frankly,  it  would  appear  that  the  best 
thing  to  do  with  an  agency  of  Govern- 
ment that  considers  itself  too  powerful 
to  advise  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  about  its  transactions  is  to 
eliminate  its  appropriations  altogether. 
This  kind  of  thinking  by  an  agency 
of  the  Government  can  be  dangerous  to 
the  Nation — for  an  agency  which  holds 
such  opinions  obviously  can  be  danger- 
ous to  the  best  Interests  of  American 
industries  and  American  workmen. 


However,  we  have  continued  to  appro- 
priate in  a  somewhat  smaller  amount 
for  this  agency,  and  we  have  placed  this 
mild  restriction  in  the  language  of  the 
bill. 

We  hope  this  action  will  at  least  in- 
sure that  the  committees  of  Congress  in 
the  regular  discharge  of  their  duties 
may  know  what  this  agency  of  Govern- 
ment does  behuid  locked  doors  when 
they  are  negotiating -on  the  rights  and 
resources  of  America. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  essen- 
tiality of  preserving  the  separate  and  co- 
equal branches  of  Government. 

The  action  I  have  discussed  is  in- 
tended to  do  just  that.  I  hope  it  will  help 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  a  little  dic- 
tatorship into  a  position  where  great 
harm  mit^ht  be  done  by  that  agency. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  .such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Broy- 

HILLl. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  thank  and 
to  commend  the  subcommittee  on  appro- 
priations for  adopting  the  amendment 
which  I  had  proposed  to  offer  today  and 
which  I  have  offered  to  other  appropria- 
tion bills  during  this  session  of  the  Con- 
eress  which  will  prohibit  any  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  legislation  to 
pay  the  salary  of  any  employee  who  has 
been  convicted  of  participating  in  a  riot 
or  other  civil  disorder. 

It  is  indeed  ironic,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
ii:  these  modern  times,  in  a  civilized  so- 
ciety, that  our  Government  must  find 
it  necessary  to  take  steps  to  protect  it- 
self from  having  employees  on  its  pay- 
roll who  are  bent  on  destroying  that  very 
Government. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will 
have  to  continue  to  provide  this  protec- 
tion, to  offer  amendments  to  other  ap- 
propriation bills,  because  right  here  in 
Washington,  the  .seat  of  our  National 
Government,  the  situation  is  getting 
continuously  worse.  It  did  not  clear  up 
with  the  end  of  the  so-called  rioting  and 
civil  disturbances  early  in  April.  Every 
night  we  find  acts  of  arson,  looting,  rob- 
berj-,  and  murder.  Within  a  period  of  15 
days  foui-  merchants  here  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  were  murdered.  The  .small 
businessman  in  Washington  is  losing 
money,  losing  busmess.  People  are  afraid 
to  come  to  Washington  to  do  business 
during  the  day  as  well  as  at  night. 
Tourists  are  canceling  their  reservations 
eveiy  day.  Businessmen  are  being 
threatend  and  intimiated  if  they  do  not 
put  up  money  to  sponsor  various 
programs. 

Qui-  own  Government  employees  are 
afraid  to  go  to  work.  Last  Thursday  the 
representatives  of  nine  unions,  repre- 
senting the  printers  and  employees  of 
our  Government  Printing  Office,  were  in 
my  office;  2.400  of  them  are  required  to 
work  at  night  in  order  to  ,::^et  out  the 
CoNGRESsiON.'VL  RECORD,  to  print  our  bills 
and  to  print  our  hearings.  They  did  not 
threaten  to  strike,  but  they  said  they 
were  fearful  of  loss  of  life  and  limb  be- 
cause they  were  not  getting  adequate 
protection  wlien  they  came  to  work  at 
night.  There  could  very  well  be  an  occa- 
sion when  they  were  not  at  work  and 


we   would   not  have   these   publications 
available  for  use  in  the  House. 

You  all  know  the  threat  of  the  loss  of 
transportation  here  in  Wasiiington  be- 
cause bu.s  drivers  are  afraid  to  operate 
their  vehicles  at  night. 

I  have  called  upon  the  President  to 
provide  additional  protection,  to  provide 
soldiers  on  every  street  corner  and  at 
every  bus  stop  to  protect  our  citizens. 

As,  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  a  few  minutes  ago,  the  Pre.sidcnt 
has  acknowledged  this  problem.  He  has 
recommended  the  appointment  of  an 
additional  1,000  policemen  to  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Force.  It  will  take  .some 
time,  however,  to  bring  that  force  up  to 
proper  strength. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  to  protect 
our  citizens,  our  Federal  employees,  the 
businessmen,  and  visitors  here  in  Wash- 
ington. They  de.serve  this  protection. 

Mr.  RODNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Is  the 
gentleman  objecting  to  tlie  fact  that  tlie 
committee  m.serted  this  amendment  i:i 
the  bill  in  order  to  save  time.^  That  wa.~ 
one  of  the  reasons  it  was  put  in  tiie 
bill. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  said  I 
took  the  floor  to  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  adopting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  It  looks  as 
though  we  did  not  save  any  time. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  was 
trying  to  speak  not  only  for  the  amend- 
ment, but  other  action  in  order  to  pro- 
vide protection  for  the  people  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  I  think  we  have  to 
prove  to  the  criminals  and  the  law- 
breakers that  crime  does  not  pay. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
.support  this  bill.  As  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  have  become  much  more 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  services 
performed  by  some  of  the  departments 
and  asencies  covered  by  this  appropria- 
tions bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  those  agencies 
that  has  been  relied  upon  so  heavily  and 
performs  great  service  is  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

I  would  like  to  submit  to  this  body  the 
results  of  the  operations  of  the  SBA 
which  to  my  mind  exemplifies  the  cooper- 
ation between  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors that  has  been  so  carefully  fostered 
by  the  present  Administration,  This  com- 
paratively .small  agency  has  brought 
Federal  benefits  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  directly,  and  to  mil- 
lions, indirectly.  It  has  helped  foster 
competition  and  has  helped  many  small 
businessmen  help  themselves  and  create 
work  for  others. 

Only  last  week,  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
great  chairman  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee ftii  Small  Business,  the  Honorable 
Joe  L.  Evins,  of  Tennessee,  held  exten- 
sive hearings  on  SBA.  I  also  have  the 
honor  to  sit  on  that  committee  and  the 
privilege  to  chair  the  Subcommittee  on 
Special  Small  Business  Problems.  From 
my  participation  in   these   hearings,  I 
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would  like  to  say  that  in  my  estimation 
SBA  has  shown  phenomenal  prou're-ss  in 
the  past  5  years,  not  only  in  the  more 
mature  programs,  but  in  the  imaainative 
and  aggressive  new  programs  developed 
and  implemented  since  1963. 

Mr.  Chairman,  each  and  every  prourain 
conducted  by  SBA  has  shown  remarkable 
crowth  in  the  last  5  years.  For  example: 
SBA  has  made  more  than  83,000  regu- 
lar business  loans  since  1953.  Of  that 
number.  46,000  loans  have  been  made 
since  1963. 

In  another  area.  SBA  financial  assist- 
ance through  the  local  development  com- 
pany loan  program  has  created  or  saved 
about  65.000  iotas  throughout  the  country. 
I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  a  high  per- 
centage of  this  assistance  went  to  rural 
areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  and  on 
showing  how  SBA  has  met  it5  congres- 
sional and  executive  mandates,  hut  I  do 
not  believe  this  necessary  in  the  limited 
lime  we  have  today.  Most  of  us  are  per- 
.sonally  aware  of  the  pcxsitivc  acc;jmplish- 
ments  of  the  Administration  in  helping 
small  business  through  this  small  but 
highly  effective  a.-jency. 

SBA  has  developed  a  very  healthy  and 
effective  working  relationship  with  banks 
and  regular  financial  institutions  and  has 
had  a  very  small  percentage  of  defaults 
on  their  relati'.ely  high  risk  lo.ins.  While 
1  do  not  agree  with  some  recommenda- 
t.ons  in  this  bill,  it  repre;ents  a  com- 
promise in  lunding  among  the  members 
of  the  subcainmittee  and  I  believe  the 
overall  bill  deserves  the  support  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  .vield  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Hechler  I . 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virguiia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the 
ciiairman  of  t'ne  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  :  Mr.  Rooney), 
made  reference  in  his  opening  statement 
to  his  judgment  that  the  cut  in  economic 
development  assistance  was  too  deep.  I 
share  the  chairman's  feeling  that  a  slash 
of  $35,910,000  does  not  take  into  consid- 
eration the  great  strides  which  have  been 
made  under  tnis  program. 

In  September  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  will  be  3  years  old. 
It  was  established  to  help  create  new 
jobs  and  income  in  areas  of  our  Nation 
which  have  problems  of  high  unemploy- 
ment or  low^  family  income. 

By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  EDA  will 
have  provided  approximately  $750  mil- 
lion in  public  works  and  business  loan 
assistance.  When  all  the  projects  receiv- 
ing EDA  assistance  to  date  are  completed 
and  in  full  operation,  an  estimated  75.000 
direct  new  jobs  will  have  been  created. 

The  funds  being  voted  on  here  today 
will  advance  this  effort  even  further.  Let 
me  illustrate  by  specific  reference  to  West 
Virginia. 

West  Virginia  has  been  a  major  bene- 
ficiary of  the  EDA  program.  To  date. 
EDA  has  made  available  more  than  S36 
million  in  grant  and  loan  assistance  in 
West  Virginia.  The  greatest  portion  of 
this— almost  $25  million— has  been  grant 

West  Virginia  is  demonstrating  that 


this  is  not  a  handout  program.  EDA  has 
not  been  funding  the  full  cost  of  these 
ijro.iects.  Businessmen,  communities,  the 
State  and  many  development  organiza- 
tions have  joined  in  this  cooperative  pro- 
gram for  economic  growth  and  liave 
added  S20  million  to  the  EDA  investment. 
Becau.se  of  this  cooperative  program, 
there  are  many  West  Virginians  working 
today  who  might  be  without  jobs  if  it 
were  not  for  EDA  and  many  more  will 
be  working  in  the  future  becau.se  of  this 
program. 

We  have  made  economic  progress  in 
West  Virginia  but  we  cannot  relax  our 
efforts.  There  are  still  loo  many  counties 
with  unemployment  rates  of  10  and  15 
percent  and  where  men  continue  to  be 
without  jobs  during  a  time  of  continuing 
national  prosperity. 

I  am  confident  that  we  will  continue 
to  ijrogross  in  We.st  Virginia  and  that 
EDA  v.iU  be  one  of  the  major  contrib- 
utors to  these  advances. 

This  program  has  proven  of  great 
value  throughout  the  Nation,  and  de- 
serves the  strong  support  of  the  Congress. 
Mr.  ST  GERM.AIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
employment  discrimination  is  a  matter 
that  concerns  all  Americans  for  its 
.seeds  accoant  for  much  of  ihe  growth 
of  our  present  social  ills. 

If  we  allow  employment  discrimina- 
iion  to  persist,  other  efforts  being  made 
to  insure  equality  for  our  citizens  will 
surely  be  undermined. 

I  am  told  that  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment costs  our  Nation  S30  billion 
annually  in  addition  to  the  other  non- 
monetary but  highly  detrimental  effects 
it  has  on  our  citizens. 

The  matter  is.  indeed,  an  important 
one.  especially  at  this  particular  time  of 
public  concern  and  awareness  for  the 
need  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  our  cit- 
izens regardless  of  race,  color,  creed, 
or  sex. 

The  President,  aware  of  this  appar- 
ent need  and  public  desire  for  equal  op- 
portunity in  jobs  as  well  as  other  areas 
of  oui-  society,  reque.sted  that  ."SlS.l  mil- 
Uon  be  made  available  for  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportimity  Commission. 
However,  the  .-Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  recommended  that  this  amount 
be  reduced  by  almost  50  percent  to  S6.9 
million. 

While  I  can  appreciate  the  commit- 
tees efforts  to  reduce  spending.  I  feel 
that  in  this  particular  area  a  reduction 
would  eventually  spell  greater  costs  to 
the  Nation. 

When  we  are  confronted  with  the  fig- 
ure of  S30  billion,  which  employment 
discrimination  is  reputed  to  cost  us  each 
vear.  a  .so-called  .savings  of  $6  million 
in  expenditures  by  the  Commission  cre- 
ated to  fight  the  problem  does  not  make 
much  sense. 

If  the  problem  is  real,  which  it  is,  and 
we  passed  the  legislation  to  create  a 
body  to  fight  it,  which  we  did,  then  we 
should  provide  the  necessary  finances 
for  the  Commission  to  effectively  fight 
the  problem. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  oppos- 
ing this  reduction  in  appropriations  for 


the    highly   esteemed    and    vital    Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  lo  H.R,  175'22.  There  are  sev- 
eral department  appropriations  that  are 
fair  and  necessary  but  the  bill  is  hung 
like  a  Christmas  tree  with  such  question- 
able items  as  the  United  Nations,  civil 
rights  deadheads,  and  even  a  Cadillac 
and  chauffeur  lor  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren. 

All  this  amounts  to  unnecessary  tax- 
payers" money  being  spent  the  day  be- 
fore we  are  to  receive  the  conference  re- 
port calling  for  our  saddling  our  people 
with  a  10-percent  surtax  while  at  the 
same  time  calling  for  a  large  cut  in  Fed- 
eral waste  and  spending. 

Why  not  start  now — only  by  separat- 
ing the  good  and  necessary  from  the 
chaff  of  this  bill  can  we  stop  the  practice 
of  slipping  in  appropriation  sums  that 
could  not  find  support  for  approval  on 
their  own  merit. 

How  can  I  be  asked  to  authorize  S83 
million  of  our  people's  tax  dollars  for  the 
United  Nations  and  its  agencies  one  day 
and  the  next  day  raise  taxes  because  we 
are  in  a  financial  bind  from  ovcnspend- 
ing?  The  budget  calls  for  S83.918.144  for 
the  U.N. 

Poor  ijeople  are  here  in  Washington 
demanding  handouts  only  to  be  told, 
and  accurately  so,  there  is  no  money 
We  would  be  helping  our  people  more 
giving  the  883  million  to  our  States  to 
help  the  poor  rather  than  wasting  it  on 
this  iiigantic  spy-hole  and  debating  fac- 
tory known  as  the  U.N. 

The  sum  of  S9.500  for  Earl  Warren's 
limousine:  S'2.650.000  for  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission:  $10,000,000  to  c:vil  rights 
educational  activities  to  continue  race- 
mixing  propaganda;  $6,936,000  to  the 
Equal  Employ.ment  Opportunities  Com- 
mission to  continue  its  efforts  to  destroy 
free  enterprise— spy  on  businesses — re- 
move competition  and  free  selection  of 
personnel  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
destroy  organized  labor. 

I  have  not  the  time  to  explain  the 
completely  un-American  goings-on  by 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission  people  in  my  district.  But  I 
can  say  they  have  all  but  destroyed  labor 
unions  by  their  theories  and  policies  that 
union  seniority  is  now  against  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity,  I  will  ask  that  a 
copy  of  mv  remarks  on  the  EEOC  from 
the  Congressional  Record  of  April  20, 
last  vear,  follow. 

And  there  are  many  more  valid  rea- 
.sons  and  arguments  for  additional  cuts 
of  needless  waste  from  this  Santa  Claus 
give-away  of  our  people's  money. 

I  think  I  speak  for  the  vast  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  my  constituents  when 
I  say  "no"  that  I  will  not  be  a  party  lo 
helping  create  the  financial  crisis  and 
money  dilemma  which  tomorrow  we 
must  face.  The  same  appeal  of  financial 
distress  will  be  used  to  try  to  convince 
us  to  vote  to  pry  loose  an  additional 
tax  on  an  already  overtaxed  people. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  include  the  U.N. 
budget  from  the  committee  report  and 
my  remarks  on  the  activities  of  the 
EEOC  in  my  district  following  my  re- 
marks: 
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Amounts  requested  and  provided  for  each, 
orgariizatton  funded  in  the  bill 

United  Nations  and  Specialized 
Agencies: 

1.  United  Nations $37,180,529 

2.  United  Nations  Education- 

al,   tjclentiflc.    and    Cul- 
tural Organization 9.085.410 

3.  International  Ciril  Aviation 

Organization 3.225,092 

4  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion        18.075,620 

5.  Pood  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization          8,749,722 

6  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization          6,209,022 

7.  International    Telecommu- 

nication Union 615,000 

8.  World  Meteorological  Orga- 

nization     667.549 

9.  Intergovernmental       Mari- 

time Consultative    Orga- 
nization     110.200 


Subtotal 


83.918,  144 


(Prom  the  Congrissional  Record.  Apr.  20. 
19671 

.\rr  Harick.  Mr.  Speaker,  organized  labor, 
without  its-  right  to  collective  bargaining, 
seniontv,  piogresslon.  recall,  and  job  security 
is  bat    I  dues-paying  social  club. 

However,  the  strong  hand  of  tJie  Federal 
Government  is  even  now  casting  its  control 
over  labor  unions  with  the  obvious  goal  of 
destruction  of  organized  labor  and  in  its 
place  the  establishment  of  a  national  labor 
force  at  the  mercy  of  intellectual  bureau- 
crats. 

The  plan  is  rigged  so  as  to  use  the  con- 
tractors as  frontmen  to  c.Ttch  the  blame 
while  behind  the  scenes,  justifying  their  ac- 
tivity by  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1965,  is  the  Department  of  Labor,  its  off- 
spring tlie  Otfice  o:  Ffder.-'l  Contract  Com- 
pliance :.i:d  the  Office  oi  Equal  Employ- 
meat  Opportunity.  Their  guided  objective 
can  :)'.it  be  destruction  of  orgaaii:cd  labor 
and  the  full  control  of  a  national  labor  force. 

Using  the  tactics  of  a  civil  rights  organiza- 
tion, these  Fedeial  agencies  feel  they  can 
justify  all  coi-trols  and  intervention  under 
their  sruldplinjs  to  ..bolish  segrcg.ition — it 
matters  not  thr.t  the  laws  .ire  being  fol- 
lowed— what  counts  is  that  they  clalyi  the 
law  is  not  being  adhered  to.  Their  retU  power 
is  coutiollcd  're  if  tr".?  ^.-xpaveri'  m.jncv.  the 
teamworlc  of  the  Federal  judiciary  anii  the 
U.S.  .\itorney  Geneial's  oihce. 

This  is  the  way  the  "■Ueep-'em-on-the-lrun"' 
scheme  works.  The  contractor  is  cold  tljat  to 
ciuuuiiie  ri^tt;i\  1.;^:  .iny  Trclcral  ''U^if.c'.ls.  he 
mrst  rene^iotinte  his  contract  with  the  Office 
of  Feaeiai  Cotnpiiauce.  The  renewed  cci^trnct 
is  a  ?tcpped-up  i:;v.ciei:ne  proMdih^  iorjpuU- 
cies  a.utl  provislQiia  that  cannot  be  accepted 
by  .iny  labnr  tui.on.  In  the  new  Federal!  con- 
tract lite  employer  is  told  lie  must  lefijse  to 
coiiiply  With  any  coUeciive  baij-.aniugj  con- 
tract provision^  confhcting  with  the  Goiern- 
nient  •.-•jiiiract. 

Should  the  union  refuse  to  accept  theJFed- 
erai  guidelines  'he  employer  is  further  re- 
quired to  ;)i.-event  or  restiain  his  workers  in- 
cluding, if  necess.iry.  proceedings  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  or  title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  .'xt.  Picketing,  striking,  or 
walltout  is  forbidden,  according  to  the  new 
Labor  Department  policies. 

The  Labor  Department  has  now  become 
antilabor. 

Already  numerous  labor  leaders  have  fo-ind 
themselves  under  the  gun  Papermiil  unions, 
plumbers  unions,  and  typographical  unions 
ha\  e  been  told  the  Federal  agencies^not 
their  rank  and  rile  members — rtin  their 
respective  union  halls.  Already  they  have 
experienced  the  alien  ucn- American  feeling 
of     Federal  .spies'  in  their  midst. 

Consider  this  example  of  .i  negotiated  con- 
tract between  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 


Compliance  and  a  national  employer  last 
month  here  in  Washington.  PC. 

The  employer's  union,  by  the  way.  having 
recently  been  lauded  by  the  Jimmie  Roose- 
velt Committee  on  Human  Rights  as  exem- 
plary in  equal  employment  opportunity. 

Obviously  the  social  mechanics  have  now 
progressed  on  their  equality  timetable  to 
where  they  feel  sufficient  muscle  to  demand 
compensatory  benefits,  guaranteed  job  op- 
portunities, and  advancement,  and  actually 
political  priority  for  their  select  crowd. 

This  employer's  workers  are  organized. 
They  iiave  negotiated  and  operated  under 
a  collective  bargaining  contract  which  pro- 
tects the  job  security  and  individual  rights 
of  the  employer.  But  the  Federal  agency 
contract  requires  changes  in  the  existing 
agreement  or  arrangement  with  the  unioii 
which  differs  with  the  intended  plans  of  the 
Federal  contract.  Where  docs  this  leave  the 
union  and  workers?  Exploitation  by  big 
business  is  now  replaced  by  exploitation  by 
their  own  Government. 

I^irther.  if  the  employer  has  trouble  with 
his  union  he  is  to  take  the  imtiative  to  stop 
any  strikes  or  walkouts  by  "institution  of 
proceeding  under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  and  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Riots 
Act." 

Examine  a  few  of  the  other  provisions  of 
the  new  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compli- 
ance contract: 

First.  No  aptitude,  intelligence  of  other 
employment  tests. 

Second.  Application  records  to  be  kept  Ijy 
race  and  it  any  applicant  not  liired — the 
reason. 

Third.  Program  of  recruitment  from  minor- 
ity groups  with  Kpeclfied  number  of  :.n- 
iiotincements  in  press  and  on  the  radio. 

Fourth.  All  applicants  rejected  because  of 
failure  to  pass  intelligence  tests  to  be  notifled 
to  reapply. 

Fifth.  Afilrmative  program  for  liiring  :>nd 
place:;-.eiit  oi  minority  group  applicants. 

Sixth.  Merger  of  progression  lines,  senior- 
ity to  oe  on  total  plant  ba.vis. 

Sc'. eut.i.  ARirmaiive  program  for  promo- 
tion of  minority  employees. 

iilglith.  All  locker  room  assignments  in  al- 
ijhabetical  basis 

Nii:th.  Aciditicnal  onsiie  training  for  mi- 
nority ^roup  ciaployees  for  transfer  or 
promotion. 

Tito  O  1  f?  of  Federr.l  Contract  Compliance 
credits  it-:  h-^l'.hnuaed  dictates  r.gTin.r,t  the 
uniou  mtti  "Tt  Krcecur.ive  Order  Xo.  11246, 
dated  SeptenO.er  24.  1965.  ivliich  in  hefe  re- 
ivAXiucecl  f  ti-  1  tatling : 

'r.>.}.turivi:  or.jva  ii24c--L'au.ii.  sMPioi-jtExx 
oin'oaTUxiTTf 

"Under  unC  by  vittue  t^i  tiie  nuthcrity  vctt- 
«l  in  me  ut.  I'res.dcnt  •■f  the  United  f5t:atC'S  by 
t!ie  Constitution  and  .st.ilUwes  of  the  United 
Sr.at'-^b,  it  is  ordered  ns  ijllows: 

'■"ART  II KON0i.iO.-lJIlSATI0X  IN  ritri.tiYJH:.M" 

BY    ^.C'VER.VMCNT    f  ONTnACTOR.S    .-.ND    alTiCO;*- 

TitVCTOKS-- 

'■Sv'jparc  A — X^uric.-^  of  thr  Secretary  of  Labor 
'•-EC.  201.  The  Secretin-  of  Labor  shall  be 
rcsj.oucible  ior  the  adminii.tr,'.tloii  of  Parts 
II  ■.niti  III  cf  t'lis  Order  r.ud  snail  :idopt  such 
rules  ^VaC  regulations  and  i.ssue  such  orders 
as  l-e  doems  necessary  and  .'ipprcpriate  to 
;'chievc  the  purposes  thereof. 

"S!  I^'jc.rr  S—Con:r:ictors  c.gr'je-inents 
"Sec.  202.  Except  in  contracts  exempted  In 
accordance  with  Section  204  of  this  Order, 
all  Government  contracting  .gencies  .-.iial! 
Include  in  every  Government  contract  here- 
after entered  into  tne  following  provisions: 
"  'During  til?  performance  of  tills  contract, 
the  contractor  agrees  .is  follows: 

■■  '1 1 )  The  contractor  v/ill  not  discriminate 
against  any  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin.  The  contractor  will  take 
affirmative  action  to  ensure  that  applicants 


are  employed,  and  that  employees  are  treated 
during  employment,  without  regard  to  their 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin.  Such 
action  shall  include,  but  not  be  linuted  to 
the  following:  employment,  upgrading,  de- 
motion, or  transfer;  recruitment  or  recruit- 
ment adverti:sing;  layort'  or  termination;  rates 
of  pay  or  other  forms  of  compensation;  and 
selection  for  training,  including  apprentice- 
ship. The  contractor  agrees  to  post  in  con- 
spicuous places,  avaihiblc  to  employees 
and  applicants  lor  employment,  notices  k^ 
be  provided  by  the  contracting  officer  settintr 
forth  the  provisions  of  this  nondiscrimina- 
tion clause. 

"  '(2)  The  contractor  will,  in  all  solicit.i- 
tlons  or  advertisements  for  employees  placed 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  contractor,  state  that 
all  qualiiied  applicants  will  receive  considera- 
tion for  employment  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

"'|3)  rhe  contractor  will  send  to  each 
labor  union  or  represent.itive  of  workers  with 
which  lie  has  a  collective  bargaining  :!gree- 
ment  or  other  contract  or  iinderstandinc,  .i 
notice,  to  be  provided  by  the  agency  con- 
traciin?  officer,  .idvlslng  the  Uibor  umon  ur 
workeis'  repre^Jentatlve  of  iho  ccntractor's 
commitments  under  Section  202  of  Executive 
Order  No.  11240  cf  September  24.  13G5  and 
shall  post  copies  of  the  notice  in  coiLspicuous 
places  available  to  employees  and  applicants 
:cr  employment. 

"'(4)  The  contractor  will  comply  with  all 
provisions  of  Executive  Ordor  No.  11246  oi 
Sept.  24.  1365.  and  cf  the  rules,  regulations 
.ind  relevant  orders  of  the  tecretiry  of  Labor. 

■■  "(Sj  The  contractor  will  lurnisn  nil  infor- 
mation and  reports  required  by  E.xecutive 
Order  No.  11246  of  JL-eptembcr  24.  1965.  and 
by  the  rules,  regulatiun.-;.  and  orders  of  rhe 
Secretr^ry  of  Labor,  or  pursuant  thereto,  and 
will  permit  access  to  his  books,  records,  and 
accounts  by  the  contract iur.  unency  .ind  the 
Secretary  of  Lubor  :o:-  purposes  of  Inve.-tiga- 
tion  to  ascertain  comph-inco  with  such  rules. 
reg'ulaticns,  and  order-:. 

"'(6)  In  the  event  of  the  contractors 
noncompliance  with  the  nondiscrimmation 
clauses  of  'his  contract  or  v.ith  any  cf  such 
rules,  regulations,  or  order.^,  this  contract 
may  be  ciincelled,  terminated  or  .suspended 
in  whole  or  i.:  part  itnd  the  contractor  may 
be  declared  ineligible  for  furtlier  Govern- 
ment contracts  in  accordance  with  i:roc^^- 
dures  authoriited  in  E:<eciit.ive  Order  No. 
11246  cf  Sept.  24.  1965.  and  5uch  other  s.mr- 
tions  may  "jc  ii.ipcsed  and  remedies  i"vokeo 
iis  provided  in  E.xeciuivo  Ordtr  No.  11246  oi 
S'^ptember  21.  1365.  or  by  rule,  reqriation.  or 
order  '.f  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  a.!  other- 
wise provided  i-y  l>^w.' 

■*  •(?)  The  contractor  will  i;-;cluds  the  pro- 
Tisioijs  of  iV.rtgrapiw  (1)  il.rough  (7)  in 
every  subconiract  or  piirchnse  ordor  unles;- 
exempted  a-  ruirs.  :  ::;ulaTir.i:s.  cr  orcicrs  oi 
fn?  Secretary  nl  Labor  i.'siied  pursuant  to 
Secti -n  2'J4  tf  rxecuLAi.-  OrJer  ?•'■  !!246  oi 
Sept.  24,  1005.  fo  f-i-at  -ti.-h  pre.  ."ions  will 
be  biiidiJ  •;;  v.pon  each  :-.t-l:contractor  or  ven- 
fl'-.r.  The  c.n. factor  will  take  such  action 
with  resijec:  to  any  Eubcontr.ict  or  purchase 
order  as  the  contracting  agency  may  direct 
as  R  means  of  enforcing  sucii  prov:.«;ioiis  in- 
eluding  sanctions  for  noncompliance:  Pro- 
vided, hoircver.  That  in  the  event  the  con- 
tractor becomes  involved  iii,  ot  is  ti:reatered 
with.  litigation  with  a  subcontr-ictor  or 
vendor  as  a  result  of  ruch  direction  bv  the 
contracting  agency,  the  contractor  may  re- 
quest the  United  States  to  enter  into  such 
litigation  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
Unitea  States." 

"Sec.  203.  la)  Ep.cii  contractor  having  a 
contract  conialriing  tiie  provisions  pre- 
scribed in  Section  202  shall  file,  and  shall 
cause  each  of  his  subcontractors  to  file. 
Compliance  Reports  with  the  contracting 
.Tgency  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  may  be 
directed.  Compliance  Reports  shall  be  filed 
within  such  times  and  siiall   contain   such 
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information  as  to  the  practices,  policies,  pro- 
grams, and  employment  policies,  programs, 
and  eniplovhieut  statistics  of  the  contractor 
md  each  subcontractor,  and  shall  be  in  such 
form,  as  the  Secretary  of  Liibor  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"(b)  Bidders  or  pro.spective  contractors  or 
subcontractors  may  be  required  to  %tate 
whether  thev  have  participated  in  any  pre- 
vious contract  subject  to  the  jirovisions  of 
this  Older,  or  any  preceding  similar  Execu- 
tive order,  and  iii  that  event  to  submit,  on 
behalf  of  themselves  and  their  proposed  sub- 
contractors. Comnliance  Reports  prior  to  or 
as  an  initial  i^art  of  their  bid  or  negotiation 
of  a  contract. 

•iCi  Whenever  the  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor has  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
or  other  contract  or  understanding  with  a 
labor  union  or  an  agency  referring  workers 
or  providing  or  su})ervising  apprenticeship  or 
training  for  such  workers,  the  Compliance 
Report  shall  include  such  informat.on  as  to 
such  labor  unions  or  agency's  practices  and 
policies  affecting  comnliance  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  labor  may  prescribe;  Provided.  That 
to  the  extent  such  information  is  within  the 
exclusive  possession  oi  a  labor  union  or  an 
agency  reierring  workers  or  providing  or 
,supervisin<T  apprenticeship  or  training  and 
such  labor  union  or  agency  shall  reluse  to 
furnish  such  information  to  the  contractor, 
the  contractor  shall  so  certify  to  the  con- 
tracting agency  as  part  of  its  Compliance 
Report  and  shall  set  forth  what  efforts  he 
has  made  .o  obtain  such  information. 

"(di  The  contracting  ngsncy  or  the  Sccre- 
t.uv  oi  Labor  may  direct  that  any  bidder  or 
prospective  contriictor  or  subcontractor  shall 
subinit.  as  part  of  lUs  Compliance  Report,  a 
statement  in  writing  signed  by  an  author- 
ized officer  or  agent  on  behalf  cf  any  labor 
union   or   any   agency   referring   workers   or 
providing   or   supervising   apprenticeship   or 
other    training,    with   which   the    oidder    or 
prospective   contractor   deals,   with   support- 
ing informmion.  'o  the  etlcct  that  the  sign- 
er's practices  and   policies  do  not  discrimi- 
nate on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  creed,  or 
national   origin,   and   that   the   signer   either 
will    riiiirmativelv    cooperate    m    the    imple- 
mentation  of   the  policy  and   provisions  of 
this   Order   or    that   it   consents    and    agrees 
that     recruitment,     employment,     and     the 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment   under 
the  proposed  contract  shall  be  in  accordance 
with    the  •  purposes    and    provisions    of    the 
Order.   In   the  event  that  the  union,  or  the 
agency  siiall  rel'iuc  to  execute  such  a  state- 
ment, the  Compliance  Report  shall  so  certify 
,ind  set  forth  -.vhat   efforts  have  been  made 
!Q  secure  such  a  statement  and  such  addi- 
■.lonal   factual   material    as    the   contracting 
.agency   or   the   Secretary   of  Labor  may   re- 
(piire. 

"Sec  204.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may. 
when  he  deems  that  special  circumstances 
■  n  the  national  interest  so  require,  exempt 
.1  contracting  .igency  from  the  requirement 
i,f  including  anv  or'all  of  the  provisions  oi 
.-ection  202  of  this  Order  in  any  specific  con- 
tract, subcontract,  or  purchase  order.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  may.  by  rule  or  regula- 
tion, also  exempt  certain  classes  of  contracts, 
subcontracts,  or  purchase  orders  ( 1 )  when- 
ever work  is  to  be  or  lias  been  perlormed  out- 
side the  United  States  and  no  recruitment  of 
workers  within  the  limits  oi  the  United 
States  is  involved:  (2)  for  standard  commer- 
cial supplies  or  raw  materials:  i3)  involving 
less  than  specifled  amounts  of  money  or 
specified  numbers  of  workers:  or  (4t  to  the 
extent  that  they  involve  subcontracts  below 
a  specified  tier.  The  .Secretary  of  Labor  may 
also  provide,  by  rule,  regulation,  or  order, 
for  the  exemption  of  f  ncilities  of  a  contractor 
which  are  in  all  respects  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  activities  of  the  contractor  related 
to  the  performance  of  the  contract:  Pro- 
vided. That  such  an  exemption  will  not  in- 
terfere  with   or  impede   the  effectuation   of 


the  purposes  of  this  Order:  And  provided 
Uirthcr  That  in  the  absence  of  such  an 
exemption  all  facilities  shall  be  covered  by 
the  provisions  of  this  Order. 
■Subpart  C—Poircrs  and  dut.is  of  the  Sec- 
retary uf  Labor  and  the  construction 
(tacnciex 

•Sec.  '205.  Each  contr.icting  agency  .-hall  be 
primarilv  resixjnsible  lor  obtaining  conipll- 
uu-e  v.ith  the  ruks.  rcaulatloii£.eiJiil  orders 
of  the  Secretary  of  L&bor  with  respect  to 
contracts  entered  into  bv  such  agency  or  its 
contractors.    All    contracting   agencies   shall 
comply  with   the   rules  of   the  ;.ecretary  of 
T.abor'in  discharging  their  primary  respon- 
sibility for  securing  compliance  wi'  ii  the  pru- 
visions  of  contracts  .uid  cthorwi.se  with  the 
terms  of  this  Order  and  of  the  r.iles.  regula- 
fons    ..nd  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
i-.sued    pursuant    to    this    Order.    Tl^ey    are 
directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of 
L:ibor  and  to  furnish  the  .Secretary  of  Labor 
such  information  and  r.ssisrance  as  ne  mav 
require  in  the  performance  el  his  1  unctions 
under  this  Order.  They  are  furtber  directed 
to    appoint    or    designate,    from    among    the 
a"-encv's    personnel,    compliance    officers.    It 
siiall    be   the  dutv   oi    such   oiticers  1 1  seek 
compliance  with  the  <  bjectives  of  this  Order 
i.iy    conference,    conciliation,    mediation,    or 
persuasion. 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
invEstigate  the  employment  practices  of  any 
Oovernment  contractor  or  subc.  ntractnr.  or 
initiate  such  investigation  by  the  appropriate 
contracting  agency,  t.o  determine  wh.-«ther  or 
not  the  contractual  provisions  specified  in 
Section  202  of  this  Order  have  been  volated. 
Such  Investication  shall  be  conducted  i"  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  established  by 
the  Secretarv  of  Labor  and  the  investisating 
agency  shall  report  to  the  Secretiry  nt  Labor 
any  action  taken  or  recommended. 

••(bl  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  receive 
and  investigate  or  cause  to  be  investigated 
complaints  l)y  employees  or  prospective  em- 
ployees of  a  Government  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor which  allet-e  discrimination  con- 
trary to  the  contractural  provisions  specified 
m  Section  202  of  this  Order.  If  this  investi- 
cition  is  conducf-d  lor  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  by  a  contractinc  agency,  that  agency 
shall  report  to  the  Secretary  what  action  has 
been  taken  or  is  recommended  with  regard 
to  s-ach  complaints. 

■  Sec.  207.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  use 
his  best  efforts,  directly  and  through  con- 
tracting agencies,  other  interested  Federal, 
Sta.te,  and  local  agencies,  contractors,  and 
all  other  available  instrumentalities  to  cause 
any  labor  union  engaged  in  work  under  Gov- 
ernment contracts  or  any  agency  referring 
workers  or  providing  or  supervising  appren- 
ticeship or  training  for  or  in  the  course  of 
such  work  to  cooperate  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  purposes  of  this  Order.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall,  in  appropriate  cases,  no- 
tify the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission.  The  Department  of  Justice,  or 
other  appropriate  Federal  agencies  whenever 
it  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  practices 
of  any  such  labor  orcanization  or  agency 
violate  Title  VI  or  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Art  of  1964  or  other  provision  of  Fed- 
eral law. 

"Sec.  208.  lai  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  or 
any  agency,  officer,  or  employee  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  designated 
by  rule,  regulation,  or  order  of  the  .Secretary 
iriay  hold  such  hearings,  ijublic  or  private, 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  advisable  for 
compliance,  enforcement,  or  educational 
purposes. 

•■(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  hold,  or 
cause  to  be  held,  hearings  in  accordance  with 
Subsection  (ai  of  this  Section  prior  to  Im- 
posing, ordering,  or  recommending  the  im- 
position of  penalties  and  sanctions  under 
this  Order.  No  order  for  debarment  of  any 
contractor  from  further  Government  con- 
tracts   under    Section    209(a)(6)     shall    be 


mad>'   without  affording   the   contractor   an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

■Subpart   D — .Sancljon.s  and   penalties 

•SEC    209.    (a)    In    accordance   with   such 

rules   rsgulatlons.  or  orders  as  liie  Secretary 

of  Labor  mav  issue  or  ado.ot.  the  .Secretary 

or  tl-.e  approjiriate  contracting  .igency  may: 

•  (li  Pubhsh.  '.r  cause  n  be  published,  the 
nanuv-  of  contractors  or  unions  which  it  has 
concluded  have  compUod  or  have  failed  to 
complv  .with  the  provisions  uf  this  Order  or 
(.f  the  rules,  regulations,  and  oidcrs  of  the 
Si'crctury  of  Labor. 

•  (2»  Recormnend  to  the  Dip.-.rtment  of 
Justice  thai,  in  c.uses  in  whlc'i  t'.ere  is  sub- 
stantial or  material  violation  or  the  thre-at 
of  substantial  or  material  vioiatum  'f  the 
cijtitractual  provl.-.ions  set  forth  In  Section 
202  of  this  Order.  ..ppropriate  ..roceednics 
\>c  brought  to  enforce  those  iirovisions.  in- 
Lludmg  the  enjoining,  within  I'-ic  limitations 
of  applicable  law.  cr  organuiitl.'ins.  individ- 
uals IT  ■.p-jups  who  prevent  ihrectly  or  In- 
directly, or  seek  to  prevent  directly  or 
indtrectly,  compliance  'with  the  provisions  of 
this  Order. 

••(3)    Recommend    to   the   Equal   Employ- 
ment    Opportunity     Commission     <'r     the 
Depurtnicnl     of     .justice     that     appropriate 
proceedings  be  Instituted  under  Title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rlght-s  Act  ot  1964. 

"(41  Recommend  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  criminal  procciidlncs  be  brought 
for  the  turnishlng  of  false  .nlormation  to 
any  contracting  i.gencv  cr  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Labir  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(5)  Cancel,  terminate,  suspnid.  ir  cause 
to  be  cancelled,  terminated,  (.r  suspended, 
any  contract,  or  any  portion  or  ))ortions 
thereof,  for  failure  of  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor to  comply  with  the  nonducriml- 
natlon  provisions  of  the  contract.  Contracus 
may  be  cancelled,  terminated,  (t  suspended 
absolutely  or  continuance  of  contracts  may 
lie  conditioned  upon  a  program  f>jT  luture 
compliance  approved  by  the  contracting 
agencv. 

•■(6i  Provide  that  any  contracting  agency 
shall  refrain  from  entering  into  furtl-.er  con- 
tracts, or  extensions  or  other  modiftcations 
of  existing  contracts,  with  any  noncomply- 
ing  contractor,  until  such  contractor  has  sat- 
isfied the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  such  con- 
tractor has  established  and  will  carry  out 
personnel  and  employment  policies  in  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  Order. 

"(bi  Under  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed bv  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  each  con- 
tracting "agency  shall  make  reasonable  ef- 
forts within  a  reasonable  time  limitation  to 
secure  compliance  with  the  contract  provi- 
sions of  this  Order  by  methods  of  conference, 
conciliation,  mediation,  and  persuasion  be- 
fore proceedings  shall  be  instituted  imder 
Subsection  (a)(2i  of  this  Section,  or  belore 
a  contract  shall  be  cancelled  or  terminated 
in  whole  or  in  part  under  Subsection  (ai  (5i 
of  this  Section  for  failure  of  a  contractor  or 
subcontractor  to  comply  with  the  contract 
provisions  of  this  Order. 

••Sec  210.  Any  contracting  agency  taking 
any  action  authorized  by  this  Subpart, 
whether  on  Its  own  motion,  or  as  directed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  under  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Secretarv.  shah 
promptlv  notifv  the  Secretary  of  such  action. 
Whenever  the  Secretary  cf  Labor  makes  a 
determination  under  this  Section,  he  shall 
promptlv  notify  the  appropriate  contracting 
agency  of  the  action  recommended.  The 
ageifcv  shall  take  such  action  and  shall  re- 
port the  results  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  within  such  time  .is  the  Secretary 
shall  specify. 

".Sec.  211  If  the  Secretary  shall  so  direct, 
contracting  agencies  shall  not  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  any  bidder  or  prospective  con- 
tractor has  satisfactorily  compiled  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Order  or  submits  a  pro- 
gram for  compliance  acceptable  to  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  Labor  or.  if  the  Secretary  so  author- 
izes, to  the  contracting  agency. 

"Sec  212  Whenever  a  contracting  agency 
cancels  or  terminates  a  contract,  or  when- 
ever a  contractor  has  been  debarred  from 
further  Government  contracts,  under  Section 
209(a»i6)  because  of  noncompliance  with 
the  contract  provisions  with  regard  to  non- 
discrimination, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  the 
contracting  agency  involved,  shall  promptly 
notify  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  Any  such  debarment  may  be  re- 
scinded by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  by  the 
contracting  agency  which  imposed  the 
sanction 

PART     IV — .MISCF.LL.^NEO^TS 

■■.Sec  401.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  dele- 
gate to  iny  officer,  agency,  or  employee  in 
the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
any  function  or  duty  of  the  Secretary  under 
Parts  II  and  III  of  this  Order,  except  au- 
thority to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
of  a  general  nature. 

•Sec.  402  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pro- 
vide administrative  .support  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  program  iinown  as  the  ■Plans  for 
Progress." 

SEC  40*.  lai  Executive  Orders  Nos.  10590 
iJaHuary  -19.  1955).  10722  i August  5.  1957). 
109^5  (March  6.  19ol).  11114  i  June  22,  1963). 
and  11162  (July  28.  1964),  are  hereby  super- 
seded and  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportimity  established 
by  Executive  Order  No.  10925  is  hereby 
abolished.  AH  records  and  property  in  the 
custody  of  the  Committee  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  as  .appropriate. 

■  I  b  I  Nothing  in  this  Order  shall  be  deemed 
to  relieve  any  person  of  any  obligation  as- 
sumed or  imposed  under  or  pursuant  to  any 
Executive  Order  superseded  by  this  Order. 
Al!  r'.'.les.  regulations,  orders.  Instnctions. 
designations,  and  other  directives  issued  by 
the  President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  and  those  Issued  by  the 
heads  of  various  departments  or  -igencies  un- 
der or  pursur  nt  to  any  of  the  Executive  or- 
ders superseded  by  this  Order,  shall,  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with 
this  Order,  remain  in  full  force  and  effect 
unless  and  until  revoked  or  superseded  by 
appropriate  authority.  References  in  such 
directives  to  provisions  of  the  superseded 
orders  shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  the 
comparable  provisions  of  this  Order. 

■Sec  404.  The  Generr.l  Services  Adminis- 
tration shall  take  appropriate  action  to  re- 
vise the  standard  Government  contract  forms 
to  accord  with  the  provisions  of  this  Order 
and  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

•■Sec.  405.  This  Order  shall  become  effective 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  this  Order. 
■  LvNDON  B.  Johnson. 

"The  WnriE  HorsE.  Septe7nber  24.  1965. 

••(PR.  Doc.  65-10340;  Filed.  Sept.  24.  1965; 
4:18  p.m.]" 
The  President's  Executive  order  is  stretched 
out  from  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  which  defines  'discriminatory  practices" 
in  section  703  as  follows: 

"DISCRIMIMATION    BECAUSE    OF   RACE.    COLOR.    RE- 
LIGION.   SEX.    OR    NATIONAL    ORIGIN 

"Sec  703,  la)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  for  an  employer — 

■•il)  to  fail  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to  dis- 
charge any  individual  or  otherwise  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  individual  ■w.-ith  re- 
spect to  his  compensation,  terms,  conditions, 
or  privileges  of  employment,  because  of  such 
individual's  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  na- 
tional origin;  or 

•12)  to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  his 
employees  in  r.ny  way  which  would  deprive 
or  tend  to  deprive  any  individual  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  or  otherwise  adversely  af- 
fect his  status  as  an  employee,  because  of 
such  indindtiars  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
or  national  origin. 


"(b)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  an  employment  agency  to  fall 
or  refuse  to  refer  for  employment,  or  other- 
wise to  discriminate  against,  any  individual 
because  of  his  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin,  or  to  classify  or  refer  for  em- 
ployment any  individual  on  the  basis  of  his 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin; 
or 

"(c  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  a  labor  organization — 

"(1)  to  exclude  or  to  expel  from  Its  mem- 
bership, or  otherwise  to  discriminate  against, 
any  individual  because  of  his  race,  color, 
religion,  sex.  or  national  origin; 

"(2)  to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  its 
membership,  or  to  classify  or  fall  or  refuse 
to  refer  for  employment  any  individual,  in 
any  way  which  would  deprive  or  tend  to  de- 
prive any  individual  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities, or  would  limit  such  employment  op- 
pKjrtunltles  or  otherwise  adversely  affect  his 
status  as  an  employee  or  as  an  applicant 
for  employment,  because  of  such  individual's 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin; 
or 

■•(3)  to  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  an  em- 
ployer to  discriminate  against  an  individual 
in  violation  of  this  section." 

A  reading  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  as  passed 
by  Congress  is  hazy  but  certainly  does  not 
grant  the  authority  to  proceed  as  far  as  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  set  sail.  This  'block 
building"  on  questionable  foundations  has 
delivered  labor  into  the  hands  of  the  devil. 

Consider  the  new  crew  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  task 
force  committed  by  its  remarks  to  "get  this 
agency  moving"  on  a  series  of  industry-wide 
attaclcs  on  discrimination.  The  new  breed 
has  been  educated  to  believe  that  anything 
goes  as  long  as  it  is  camouflaged  by  Its  racist 
cry  of  discrimination. 

The  master  destroyer  in  charge  of  this 
unionism  destruction  is  Stephen  W.  Shul- 
man,  age  34,  who  does  not  iinderstand  labor 
and  probablv  never  worked  for  a  living  in  his 
life. 

On  his  activist  staff  are  Gordon  Chase,  age 
34  promoted  from  the  Agency  of  Interna- 
tional Development:  Eric  Springer,  age  38. 
from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh;  David 
Shefrin.  age  39.  formerly  with  ABC-TV;  and 
Peter  Robertson,  age  31. 

They  hope  to  be  financed  by  S7.2  million 
of  your  tax  dollars  and  command  424  em- 
ployees to  promote  bias  on  the  Job  and  to 
"rev-up"  the  faked  civil  rights  agitation  to 
divide  our  people.  And  the  operation  is  be- 
ing pulled  off  very  smoothly. 

In  fact,  they  deny  being  antilabor.  They 
put  out  the  propaganda  line  that  they  are 
after  the  Nation's  employers.  Possibly  like 
other  theoretical  intellectuals  they  cannot 
see  any  further  ahead  than  to  believe  their 
own  conversation.  Most  employers  are  now 
unionized  and  in  Jamming  Federal  compli- 
ance of  equalitarlanism  down  the  employer's 
throat,  it  is  the  worklngman  who  suffers. 

And  there  you  have  it.  Coming  from  the 
color  of  a  social  law  enacted  with  worklng- 
men^s  funds,  the  theatrical  production  fi- 
nanced by  workingmen's  taxes — a  clear-cut 
conspiracy  is  underway  to  abolish  organized 
labor. 

And  who  can  say  these  unelected  rulers  will 
not  succeed.  We  have  seen  the  havoc  caused 
by  guidelines  and  raw  power  displayed  bv 
Executive  orders  in  every  other  field  of 
human  endeavor.  The  military  is  controlled 
and  our  public  education  nationalized.  Then, 
why  not  destroy  labor  and  make  it  Jump  at 
the  every  personal  wish  of  "big  brother  gov- 
ernment." 

Tomorrow,  no  strikes  permitted — the  next 
year  no  pay  increases  and  eventually  full 
cqtiallzation  of  all  labor  by  removal  of  such 
petty  distinctions  as  craft  unions,  pay  scales, 
and  fringe  benefits. 

Labor  will  be  thrust  from  unionism  under 
the   profit  motive  of  capitalism  to  full  ex- 


ploitation and  slavery  by  a  complete  national 
socialism  under  political  control. 

It  is  late,  but  never  too  lat«  to  be  heard 
The  collective  voices  of  workingmen  are  the 
strength,  the  prosperity,  and  the  liberty  of 
America.  If  only  they  can  see  through  this 
legal  mumbo-jumbo.  and  take  imiried  action 
before  the  chains  fall  completely  into  place 

Mr.   CEDERBERG.  Mr,   Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther  requests   for   time,   the   Clerk  will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

International  Organizations  and 

Conferences 
contributions  to  international 
orga.nizations 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessarv    to    meet    annual    obligations    of 
membership  in  international  multilateral  or- 
ganizations,   pursuant    to    treaties,    conven- 
tions, or  specif.c  Acts  of  Congress.  $118,453,- 
000. 

amendment     offered     by     MR.     GROS3 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross;  On  page 
5.  line  13.  replace  the  period  with  a  colon,  and 
add   the   following: 

■Provided.  That  none  of  these  moneys  shall 
be  expended  until  such  time  as  the  linancial 
obligation.5.  past  and  present,  of  all  other 
members  of  each  multilateral  organization 
to  which  this  paragraph  applies,  shall  have 
been  fully  met.^' 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRM.'VN.  Does  the  gentleman 
wish  to  be  lieard.  will  the  gentlemai: 
state  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  point  of  order  is  that  the 
amendment  would  require  someone  to 
do  additional  duties,  to  make  a  determi- 
nation of  what  is  suggested  in  this 
amendment,  and  therefore  it  is  s'ubject  to 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Only,  Mr,  Chairman,  that 
it  is  patently  a  limitation  on  the  appro- 
priation bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  '  Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio  ' . 
The  Chair  believes  that  this  amendment 
does  provide  additional  duties  inasmuch 
as  it  says  that  none  of  tnese  moneys  shall 
be  expended  until  such  time  as  national 
obligations,  past  and  present,  and  so  on, 
shall  be  fully  met,  and  therefore  some- 
body would  have  to  mat^e  a  pretty  thor- 
ough study  to  decide  whether  this  has 
been  met.  Therefore,  the  Chair  sustains 
the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Educational  E:<change 

^xutual  educational  and  cultural 

exchange  activities 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 

r.eces.sary  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  '-taie  to 

carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Dep.^.rtment 

cf  State  under  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual 

Educational  and   Cultural   Exchange   Act  of 

1961.  as  amended   (22  U.S.C.  2451-2458).  and 

the    Act   of   August   9,    1939    (22   U.S  C.    501). 


including  expenses  authorized  by  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (22 
U.S.C  801-1158);  expenses  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Education.  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Cooperation  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 3,  5.  and  C  of  the  Act  of  July  30,  1946 
(22  U.S.C.  2870.  287q.  287r ) ;  hire  of  passen- 
ger motor  vehicles:  not  to  exceed  SIO.OOO  for 
representation  expenses;  not  to  exceed  SI. 000 
for  otficial  entertainment  within  the  United 
States;  services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C. 
3109;  and  advance  of  funds  notwiUistanding 
5ection  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  529);  $30,000,000.  of 
which  r.ot  less  than  $8,700,000  .shall  be  used 
for  payments  in  foreign  currencies  which  the 
Treasury  Department  determines  to  be  excess 
to  the  iiormal  requirements  of  the  United 
States:  Provtded.  That  not  to  exceed  $2,000.- 
000  may  be  used  for  administrative  expenses 
during  the  current  fiscal   year. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HALL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hall:  On  page 
11.  line  18.  through  page  12.  line  16.  strike, 
and  renumber  ensuing  sections  accordingly. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  was 
discussed  during  colloquy  in  general  de- 
bate on  the  bill.  This  is  obviously  and 
patently  an  area  where,  as  proved  by 
the  printed  hearings  and  page  7  of  the 
committee  report,  lecturers  selected  by 
the  Department,  research  scholars,  and 
so-called  professors  and  other  specialists 
are  sent  abroad  under  this  program  at 
great  expense   to   the   taxpayers. 

In  addition  to  this,  as  previously 
pointed  out.  there  is  in  large  part- 
even  in  full— a  duplication  ox  a  similar 
type  of  tirant  or  research  traveling 
.<^cholarship  made  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

As  I  said  but  did  not  demonstrate  dur- 
mu  the  ueneral  debate,  there  is  on  about 
each  alternate  day  a  list  which  comes 
to  the  desk  of  each  Member,  ol  tyrants 
and  contracts  awarded  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  Many  of  these  are 
at  areat  expense.  The  amounts  are  given, 
the  duration  in  months,  the  grant  per 
month,  the  congressional  district,  and 
the  university  or  other  organization  to 
which  the  award  by  number  and  name  is 
granted. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
-rants  which  are  in  an  overlapping 
position  or  duplicative  arc  ones  that,  for 
example,  involve  Iowa  State  University, 
to  attend  an  international  meeting  of 
accurate  determination  of  X-iay  inten- 
sities and  structure  factors  at  Cambridge. 
England.  June  24  to  28.  I  cited  the  one 
in  Japan  from  September  3  to  10  for  the 
\TII  International  Congress  of  Anthro- 
pological and  Ethnological  Sciences. 

There  is  one  listed  here  at  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  to  the  State  University  of  Stony 
Brook,  to  attend  the  second  interna- 
tional symposium  on  nuclear  magnetic 
resonance.  They  do  not  have  a  nuclear 
capability  in  that  sovereign  nation,  so 
obviously  the  place  has  been  picked  as 
a  good  place  to  convene.  Having  been 
there,  I  would  concur,  but  I  went  on 
my  own  expense — not  the  taxpayer-. 

The   total   for  trips   abroad   for   pro- 
fessors, on   the   releases  thus   far   Irom 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  is  well 
more  than  SI 50.000  for  this  month. 
I  ask  the  question:  Do  the  professors 


have  an  i:pportunity  to  go  ;■  hopping  as 
between  the  State  Department  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation  for  these 
trip  grants  or  research  awards  and  in- 
ternational conferences? 

I  ask  the  second  question:  Why  is  this 
not  a  function  given  either  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  or  to  the  State 
Department,  and  one  agency  alone,  given 
the  responsibility  to  determine  who 
should   be   authorized  and   who   should 

not? 

I  ask  the  question  whether  or  not  these 
trips  are  really  necessary  in  view  of  the 
travel  curtailment,  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit,  duplication,  and  overlap? 
I  raise  the  question,  as  indeed  my  col- 
league from  Nev/  York  who  is  handling 
the  bill  for  the  majority  did,  as  to  how 
many  ether  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
enmient  in  this  time  of  austerity  and 
alleged  economy  have  the  authority  to 
fund  trips  on  so-called  research  grants 
abroad  for  the  educational  community? 
Finally    I    ask    the    question    as    to 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  check  or 
cross-fertilization  made  by  the  State  De- 
partment to  check  with  other  agencies 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation  in 
particular  to  determine  if  they  have  ap- 
jiroved  like  trips  to  similar  individuals 
beiore  it  is  allowed  or  denied  by  the  ask- 
ing agency? 

I  believe  this  should  be  eliminated  in 
this  time  of  fiscal  reform.  I  .solicit  sup- 
port lor  the  amendment.  It  would  simply 
eliminate  the  portion  on  page  11  begin- 
ning with  line  19  down  through  line  16 
of  the  following  page  12. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am  sorr>-, 
but  I  d;d  not  liear  the  reference  of  the 
distinguisiied  gentleman  from  Missouri 
to  cross-fertilization. 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes.  Interfacing  between 
the  different  agencies  of  the  bureaucracy 
of  our  Government  would  be  another 
sophisticated  term.  I  know  we  all  under- 
stand. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  still  do  not  knew  too 
much  about  this  cross-fertihzation  busi- 
ness, but  it  looks  as  though  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  wants  to  kill  all  the 
eggs  in  the  nest  right  off  the  bat.  if  his 
amendment  were  to  be  unfortunately 
adopted. 

In  ihis  item  we  have  a  program 
which  has  been  carried  on  for  years  and 
which  is  an  essential  part  of  this  Gov- 
ernment's activities— the  educational  ex- 
change program,  whereby  our  country 
s(^nds  some  cf  o;n'  bright  students  abroad 
and  we  bring  bright  students  from 
abroad  to  this  countrj'.  These  appro- 
priations have  been  made  for  many 
vears  The  House  and  the  Senate  saw 
fit  to  appropriate  in  1963,  541,950,000;  in 
1904  .S42.62&.000;  in  1965.  S45  million: 
in  1966.  S53  million:  in  1967.  S47  million: 
and  in  1968,  S46  milUon.  The  committee 
amount  now  pending  for  your  approval 


is  S30  million,  which  is  unfortunately 
far  far  lower  than  any  of  the  amount-s 
10  which  I  have  just  made  reference. 
The  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  would  cut  the 
appropriations  for  this  activity  down  to 
nothing,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  going  to  go 
along  with  any  suggestion  such  as  that. 

So,  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
(lending  amendment, 

Mr.   HALL.   Mr.   Chairman,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  ask  the  gentleman  to 
yield— and  I  appreciate  him  doing  so— 
simply  to  make  it  clear  to  the  House  that 
this  lias  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Fulbright  student  interchange  and 
scholarship  program 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Why.  of 
course,  that  is  exactly  what  this  pro- 
gram is  The  professors  and  lecturers 
that  the  gentleman  referred  to  are  but 
one  part  of  this  appropriation  item.  This 
would  take  all  of  your  college  students 
out  of  this  program  and  give  them  noth- 
ing It  would  be  the  end  of  the  program. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  foolhardy  things 
that  I  have  heard  suggested  on  this 
floor  for  a  long  time. 

Mr  HALL.  We  are  in  the  mcst  fooi- 
hardv  time  that  we  have  been  in  lor  a 
long  "time,  and  this  is  partly  because  of 
ihc  research  gi'ants  that  hnve  tt-en  maoe 
to  assistant  professors  and  full  profes- 
sors under  this  program. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  1  am  not 
making  arolca'-s  for  all  of  the  prr'ie.s.-^ors 
sent  abroad  in  this  program.  I  know  that 
some  of  them  have  gone  abroad  and  said 
things  that  I  do  not  like  to  hear  about 
foreign  policy.  But  that  docs  not  justify 
wiping  out  an  entire  program  that  many 
of  the  students  in  college  and  in  the  aca- 
demic world  have  aspired  to  for  a  long 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  CEDFRBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
r's^  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr     Chairman.    I    believe    that    the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri is  too  drastic.  Now.  ns  !  said  in  niy 
remarks,  I  believe  the  i^rogram  could  be 
cut  .some  more,  but  I  do  not  beheve  it 
v'ou'd  be  wi.se  to  cut  it  out  entirely.  I 
think  that  the  best  thing  we  could  do 
at  this  time  would  be  to  vote  against  trie 
amendment,  becau.se  it  noes  do  violence 
to  a  program  which  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances has  .-^ome  merit.  1  would  just 
like  to  ^av  this:  I  would  like  to  .see  some 
of  these  other  programs  that  have  a  great 
deal  of  excnange  between  countries  also 
reduced.    If   all   of   the   other   agencies 
would  be  cut  as  drastically  as  this  one. 
\'-e  would  be  making  progress.  But.  to  be 
honest  with  you.  I  have  some  very  basic 
reservations    as    to   the   advisability    of 
completelv  abolishing  this  program. 

Mr.  H-ALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
eentlcman  yield?  ,.  ,  .  ^  . 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  I  am  delighted  to 
vield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mi-ssouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
mans  reservation  and  appreciate  his 
comments,  but  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
would  refer  to  the  bill,  on  page  12  in  par- 
ticular wherein  the  amount  we  are  ap- 
propriating is  stipulated  to  include  ex- 
penses authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service 
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Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and  expenses 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Educa- 
tion. Scientific,  and  Cultural  Coopera- 
tion and  for  tiie  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles,  and  not  to  exceed  SIO.OOO  for 
representation  expenses:  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed SI. 000  for  official  entertainment 
within  the  United  States. 

It  these  •■-•rtudents"  or  professors  are 
going  to  study  and  do  research  and  learn 
anything  worthwhile  to  brini;  iiome.  I 
do  not  think  they  need  to  be  using  up 
a  "booze  allowance,"  not  to  exceed  SI. 000 
for  officir.l  entertainment  within  the 
United  State-^. 

It  .'Stipulates  further  that  S8.700  shall 
be  used  for  payments  in  foreign  currency 
and.  finally,  there  is  a  proviso  that  not 
to  exceed  52  million  may  be  used  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  during  the  cuiTcnt 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  distinguished  gentleman 
yield  ■;■ 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan for  yielding  to  m.e  at  this  time.  I 
should  like  to  point  out.  as  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Gross)  well  knows,  because  he  has 
probed  into  this  item  upon  innumerable 
occasions,  this  SI. 000  is  student  enter- 
tainment within  the  United  States  and 
is  known  as  the  Coca-Cola  fimd.  This  is 
merely  to  provide  Coca-Cola,  coffee, 
oranueade.  and  lemonade  at  the  recep- 
tion centers  upon  the  arrival  of  these 
forei'-'u  students  in  the  United  States.  I 
certainly  contend  that  in  a  program  of 
this  dimension  the  simi  of  SI. 000  for  this 
purpose  i.s  not  undue. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  do  not  feel  that 
we  .should  :et  the  impression  that  this 
is  all  for  students. 

Mr.  HALL.  Nor  is  it  all  for  Coca-Cola. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  feel  that  the  wise 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  vote  down  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  irom  Missouri  I  Mr.  H.\ll]  , 
although  I  appreciate  his  intentions. 
However.  I  do  no:  feel  it  would  be  the 
wise  thing  to  do  at  this  time. 

SUBSTITUTE   .\ME.VDMEN'T   OFFERED   BY   MR.  GROSS 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
suDstitute  .-.mendment  for  tlie  amend- 
ment winch  has  ueen  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri    Mr.  Hall  I. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  may  oiftr  a  perfecting  amendment 
to  the  text  which  the  amendment  seeks 
to  stnke. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.\mendnieiit  oilered  by  Mr.  Oross  of  Iowa 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  H.^ll  of 
Missouri:  On  page  12.  line  11.  after  the 
semicolon,  strike  the  remainder  of  line  U. 
and  all  of  lines  12.  13.  and  14.  and  substitute 
the  following:  ■'20,000.000.  all  of  which  shall 
be  used  :or  payments  In  foreign  currencies 
which  the  Treasury  Department  determines 
to  be  excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of 
the  United  States:". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  want  to 
take  a  stab  at  trying  to  save  ;10  million, 
and  to  that  end  I  do  not  believe  I  need 
to  belabor  this  particular  amendment. 
The    gentleman     from    Missouri     [Mr. 


HallI  has  made  a  good  case  for  wiping 
out  the  appropriation  altogether,  but  I 
am  convinced  his  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated and  in  an  effort  to  be  practical 
I  would  like  to  save  SIO  million  if  possible. 
Mr,  Chairman.  I  am  much  intrigued 
by  the  hearings,  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Rodney  1  and  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  including  the  distin- 
i^uished  gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr. 
CEDERBERG  I.  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, for  the  excellent  information  which 
they  have  supplied  in  the  hearings.  I  am 
only  sorry  on  the  basis  of  the  informa- 
tion that  is  provided  the  Members  of 
the  Hou.se  that  they  have  not  cut  this  bill 
deeper,  based  upon  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  excellent  justification  for  so  doing. 
Among  the  so-called  specialists  that 
this  fund  apparently  finances  is  Stephen 
L.  Addiss,  who  was  paid  S5,850  to  teach 
Vietnamese  musicians  and  develop  a  .sys- 
tem of  musical  scores  for  Vietnamese 
music. 

Then  there  is  Robert  Alexander,  swim- 
ming coach  of  Wayne.  N.J..  who  was  paid 
34.429  to  lecture  and  hold  swimming 
clinics  and  demonstrations  for  instruc- 
tors in  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

There  is  Arnold  J.  Auerbach.  sieneral 
manager  of  the  world  champion  Boston 
Celtics  basketball  team  who  was  paid 
.S4.125  to  lecture  and  hold  ba.sketball 
clinics  and  demonstrations  for  instruc- 
tors in  Hong  Kong,  Malaysia,  and  the 
Republic  of  China.  I  know  he  needs  this 
stipend  very  badly,  being  the  former 
coach  of  the  lonctime  world  champion 
Boston  Celtics  basketball  team. 

At  least  he  had  a  nice  trip  to  Hong 
Kong  and  Malaysia,  and  the  Republic 
of  China,  apparently  instructing  in  the 
so-called  art  of  professional  basketball. 

Then  there  is  Eugenia  Babylon 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York,  I  believe 
it  is  amateur  basketball. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Eugenia  Babylon  She 
.serves  as  an  adviser  to  the  Vietnamese 
University  libraries.  She  w-as  paid  S6.068. 
Lloyd  Richards,  drama  director  of  New 
York  City,  was  paid  S5.182  to  advise  on 
theatrical  productions  in  Zambia, 
Ghana.  Uganda,  and  Kenya. 

I  suppose  the  theater  is  going  full  blast 
in  Africa, 

There  is  Lou  Rossini.  He  is  listed  as 
head  basketball  coach  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity. He  gets  money  out  of  the  U.S, 
Treasury  to  coach  the  Tunisian  National 
basketball  team,  and  is  paid  S4.599. 

There  is  page  after  page — page  after 
page  in  the  hearings  listing  these  indi- 
viduals who  have  had  lush  trips  abroad 
at  the  expense  of  our  hardpressed  tax- 
payers, 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, will  the  distinguished  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  yield  m  just  one 
second. 

Also  included  is  former  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Clark,  He  is  apparently  another 
traveler  and  lecturer  around  the  world 
at  public  expense.  And  if  I  remember 
correctly,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Warren,  went  off  on  a  junket 
around  the  world,  paid  out  of  these 
funds.  What  he  was  doing  I  do  not  know. 
At  the  same  time,  his  wife  was  on  some 


other  Government  payroll  as  an  expert 
on  some  other  kind  of  enterprise.  At  any 
rate,  they  uot  a  nice,  lush  trip  abroad, 
and  perhaps  around  the  world. 

Mr.  SIKES,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
ger.tleman  vicld? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida, 

Mr,  SIKES.  I  know  the  gentleman 
wants  the  rtcord  to  be  correct.  The  Chief 
Ju.stice  of  the  supreme  Court  made  two 
such  trius.  not  one, 

Mr,  ROONEY  of  New  Y.u'k.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  not  yet  come  :o 
that  one.  He  has  not  reached  that  page. 
Mr,  Chairman,  will  the  distinguished 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nt'w  York. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  in  the  remarks  iie 
has  just  made,  starting  with  Red  Auer- 
bach. would  leave  the  impression  that  all 
of  ihe.se  people  were  paid  some:hing  tor 
the  patriotic  .-crvices  that  they  give  i:i 
taking  these  educational  trips  a:3roaci. 
The  money  which  the  -tntleman  men- 
tions is  also  for  the  travel  and  for  ;h.' 
expenses  of  these  pecple  who  make  the.-^o 
visits  to  these  countries. 

Mr,  GROSS,  In  view  of  the  financial 
crisi.;  in  this  country,  when  is  it  proposed 
to  let  some  o:  these  countries  take  car- 
of  their  own  rthletic  and  lecture  pre- 
urams  rather  than  send  handpicked  in- 
dividuals, reaardless  of  whether  they  arc 
paid  a  .salary.  This  record  shows  Iha" 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollar.^ 
have  been  spent  en  this  extravagance. 
There  are  paae  after  paae  of  them, 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York,  Docs  tl.. 

gentleman  realize 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr,  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  not.  by  any 
means,  endorse  or  send  abroad  .some  of 
tliese  characters.  For  instance,  they  sent 
a  51-vcar-old  boxing  coach  down  to  the 
Dominican  Republic.  I  believe  that  was 
a  waste  of  time.  In  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration they  used  to  send  Helen 
Haves  at  SI. 500  a  week— not  just  i^ay  her 
travel  not  just  pay  her  hotel  bills,  but 
they  paid  her  SI. 500  a  week  under  this 
program. 

They  sent  MaiT  Martin  abroad  at 
Sl.OOO  a  week  to  play  "Skin  Of  Your 
Teeth"  in  English  in  foreign  countries 
where  they  did  not  understand  a  word 
that  was  being  said  on  the  stage. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  F^OONEY  of  New  York.  In  just  1 
second,  if  the  gentleman  will  allow  me 
just  1  more  second. 

The  point  is  that  the  whole  amomn 
requested  for  these  so-called  cultural  pre- 
sentations is  $1,600,000, 

Mr,  GROSS,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  very  briefly? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York,  I  j,ield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman, 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
must  have  voted  against  those  bills.  I 
know  I  did  because  of  expenditures  of 
that  kind.  Did  the  gentleman  vote 
against  those  bills  in  the  Eisenhower 
administration? 
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Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  gentle- 
man forgets  that  I  had  the  responsibility 
during  part  of  the  Ei.senhower  admin- 
istration to  appropriate  money  for  him 
to  keeo  the  Government  going. 

Mr  GROSS.  Of  cQur.se.  the  gentleman 
voted  for  tho.se  bills.  I  doubt  if  lie  ever 
voted  auainst  one  of  them. 

Mr,  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Tlie  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  will  remember  how  many 
times  I  .saved  President  Eisenhower  Irom 
the  Republican  majority. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  not  interested  m 
saving  him.  Of  spending  of  this  kind.  I 
vote  against  :t  regardless  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

But  how  about  that  swimming  coach 
who  was  sent  over  to  Egypt  to  teaclr  the 
Egyptians  how  to  swim?  I  wonder,  iiave 
they  converted  the  Suez  Canal  into  a 
swimming  pool,  since  it  is  not  being  used 
for  much  else? 

Mr.  HOONEY  of  New  York,  I  wish  that 
one  of  tliose  days  liie  di.stinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  would  tack  his  bags 
and  take  a  trij)  abroad  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  -see 
v.hat  goes  on.  He  might  then  vi.sit  the 
Suez  Canal  and  determine  for  iumself 
what  tnc  .--tuatioa  is, 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  overwhelmed  with 
vnat  I  rcau  in  ihe  renileman's  hearings, 
I  do  not  need  to  '^o  abroad  to  be  con- 
vinced that  this  spending  is  bad, 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, in  conclusion  let  me  say  that  one 
of  these  amendments  is  as  irresponsible 
as  the  other. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  amount 
of  money  in  this  program  v.-hich  is  a 
part  of  the  &caaemic  world  in  America 
today,  the  rulbright-Ha>s  program— 
;f  wp  may  put  it  that  way  since  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  is  in  the  chair— tliese 
are  necessary  iM-ocrams. 

If  there  are  some  irregularities  in  con- 
nection therewith,  they  .surely  have  been 
taken  care  of  when  the  com.mittee  re- 
duced the  requested  amount  from  the 
S44  million  ]>lus  down  to  S30  million.  The 
distmguishcd  gentleman  from  Missouri 
v;ould  like  to  knock  This  down  to  I'.ero 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Gross]  says  he  is  going  to  make  it  S20 
million— but  he  says— all  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies. 

This  is  utterly  impossible.  This  just 
cannot  be  done.  Either  one  of  these 
amendments  would  mean  the  total  dis- 
continuance of  the  Fulbriaht-Hays  edu- 
cational exchange  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  the  pending 
amendrn'^'nt  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision I  demanded  by  Mr.  Gross',  there 
were — ayes  39.  noes  49, 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  I  Mr,  Hall  ! . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

..\MEN'DMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR,    CROSS 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Gkoss:  On  page 
12.  following  Hue  14.  alter  the  colon,  insert 
the  following; 

■Provided.  Tliat  no  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Department  ol  State  shall  be  used,  cither 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  payment  to  any 
person"  to  coach  foreign  athletic  teams,  to 
tpach  golf  or  give  oxhlbitions  or  demonstra- 
tions of  golf,  to  teach  Vietnamese  music  to 
Vietnamese  mustcians,  to  write  books  or 
articles  on  Turkish  investment  laws,  to  lec- 
ture or  hold  demonstrations  for  track  in- 
structors, to  give  bo-ting  or  swlmnilng  les- 
.sons.  to  conduct  research  on  mathematics  in 
India,  for  travel  or  expenses  abroad  of  any 
member  of  tne  Supreme  Court  or  any  mem- 
ber 01  his  nunily :". 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  reserve  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  reserves  a  point  of  order.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  speaks  for  itself.  It  provides 
bad'v  needed  restrictions  on  this  ap- 
propriation bill  and  I  urge  that  it  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  ROONFY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  any  Member  agrees  with  the  dis- 
tinguiiihcd  gtntl:,mun  Irom  rjv-.a,  I  sug- 
■■Ci-.T.  that  we  now  vole  on  U. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  qutft.ijn  is  on 
the  amendment  olTered  by  >).■■'  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt.  Ihe  Commil- 
vee  divided,  and  there  were— aye.s  :^3. 
ivoes  42. 

;-Vj  the  f.iacndineni  was  i ejected. 
^Iv.^  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  road. 
The  Clerk  i  nad  us  follow:-: 
Sec.    lO'j.   Existing  appointment:;   ;.urt   us- 
i-.cnmenta  to  the  Foreign  Service  Peseive  in 
the  Department  tf  State  which  expire  tiunng 
the  >.urrent  f.ncal  vear  may  be  extended  In 
the  ciiEcretion  of  the  Secretary  of  hlatn  tor 
a  period  '•(  on"  year  m  ;iddition  to  tiie  pe- 
riod  of   appointment   or  ;  ssignmcni  -..ilier- 
wi.-,e  authorized. 


Air.  GROSS.  Mr.  Ciiairmaa.  I  make  a 
point  ol  order  against  the  languagf  be- 
ginning with  line  25.  on  pa.ge  13,  and 
extending  throus'h  line  .5  on  i^ase  14  as 
being  legi-slation  on  ar.  iupproDrintion  bill 
and  as  callin.g  for  added  auUior^y  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  State  without 
the  authorit}-  of  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  iioint  of  order? 

Mr,  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  constrained  to  admit  that 
the  point  of  order  is  valid. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
is  sustained. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

1967    CENStlS    OF    COVER.V.V.ENTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  expenses 
necessiuv  to  prepare  for  taking,  compiling, 
and  publishine  the  1967  census  of  govern- 
ments, as  ;iUthorizcd  by  l.iw.  S347.000.  to  re- 
main available  until  December  31,  19G9, 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BV     MR,    HALL 

Mr.  HALL,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Hall:  On  page 
24.  line  4.  strike  out  through  line  8  on  page 
24.  inclusive. 

\ 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a 
m-eat  tendency  to  s-ubmit  amendments  to 
strike  both  tlie  1967  Economic  Census  au- 
lliorized  on  page  23  preceding,  as  well  as 
the  1967  Census  of  Governments.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  ,iust  p-rior  to  and  at  the 
time  we  are  appropriating  S17  million 
for  the  next  decennial  census  v.hich  will 
be  taken  in  1970,  and  will  remain  avail- 
able until  December  31,  1972. 

I  think  we  all  appreciate  the  imiJor- 
tance  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  but 
I  cannot  imagine  why  we  would  lake, 
just  1  year  prior  to  the  decennial  census, 
tlie  1967  authorized  census  of  uovern- 
mcnts  and  municipalities. 

The  amendment  only  .strikes  out  this 
census   of   governments.   There   can   be 
nothing  here  that  cannot  be  obtained  in 
the  rciiUlar  decennial  census.  I  submit  it 
would  be  v.i.se.  prudent,  and  fiscally  re- 
sponsible to  save  this  additional  S347.- 
000.  1  think  at  a  lime  when  we  are  hear- 
ing complaints  about  the  privacy  of  in- 
dividuals Irom  various  censuses  that  this 
Congress    iias    been    .mthorizing.    and 
wliich   v.erc   aired   in   the   well   of   this 
House,  recently:  and  especially  at  a  time 
when   the   inapprouriatc   questions   de- 
veloped by  the  Ci.nsus  Bureau  arc  being 
iiucttioned  and  inve-stigat'ons  called  for, 
th-"  least  WP  ran  do  is  to  strike  this  addi- 
t  onal  ccnsu.';  ol  governments,  v.liicli  may 
.veil  be  included  in  tho  rc-  uUir  ficccnnial 
ccn.sus  of  1970. 

I    think   the    amenr:mrn»    -peaks    lor 

itself  and  I  t.ock  the  support  .•:  M<^mbcrs 

'Tr.  KOONEY  .'I  N".v  Vwk.  Mr.  Ch.air- 

man.  I  vn;c  in  opposition  in  'h"'  >  t'lding 

;.!nondmcnt. 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  am  quiie  certain  that 
when  the  distmgui.shed  !;eni:;'mon  f:om 
Missouri,  my  iriond  Dr.  Hall,  iesrn.s  the 
facts  \«ith  -ci-ard  to  this,  he  .-ill  wi'h- 
rra\\-  iiis  amcnamenl. 

TlLis  M?G7  census  i,(  'n-.  inmcis'-  '-as 
iirst  approRrialod  J  or  m  i'*'i6  fiscal  year 
in  the  r mount  ot  S200.000.  'nierc  '.as 
ai:prooriated  m  1267  fiscal  ytar.  >  1.300.- 
000.  There  was  uppropriated  m  the  1968 
fi.scal  year,  si  million.  That  is  a  total  of 
?2  5  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
Now.  wh.at  is  tiiis  S347.000  for? 
It  !■>  10  complete  me  processing  ol  data 
for  the  public  employment,  •-overnmental 
finances,  and  taxable  nuperly  values 
surveys,  and  for  final  publication  of  the 
data.  In  other  words,  alter  iiavuic  spent 
S2.5  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  we 
need  S347.n00  to  l'ci  the  results  from  the 
expenditure  of  that  52.5  million. 

I  suggest  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  wiihdrav.-  his  amendment,  or 
that  ii  be  defeated. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yieidv 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  gladly 
yield  to  tiie  diamguished  scntleman 
from  Mis.souri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  witndrawing  this  amendment. 
in  view  of  the  i>ersuasive  explanation  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  ps- 
jv-ially  if  he  tells  me  that  in  the  wisdom 
of  his  committee,  and  after  the  hear- 
ings; that  with  all  the  computers  we 
have  in  Government,  with  the  ones  we 
have  recently  authorized  for  the  legis- 
lative reference  service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,   and  with   the  ability   of   the 
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Government  Printing  Office  to  set  out  a 
report,  chat  triis  function  of  the  trovern- 
ments  and  municipalities  census  cannot 
be  cleared  up  without  the  expenditure  of 
this  additional  money  at  a  time  when  we 
are  supposed  to  be  tiehtening  our  liscal 
belts. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  Cen- 
sus Bureau  is  one  of  the  best  run  aecn- 
cies  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  frugal,  intelligent  oper- 
ation. When  they  say.  "'After  vou  have 
spent  :?2.5  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  we  want  to  print  the  results  for 
the  American  public  and  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  results."  I  am  U'oins; 
to  heed  them,  rather  than  follow  an 
amendment  such  as  this. 

Mr  HALL.  Ls  the  gentleman  suggest- 
ing that  whether  we  put  the  appropri- 
ation m  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Censu.s 
at  this  point  or  whether  we  put  it  in 
elsewhere  t^  cover  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  the  cost  for  the 
summary  and  the  final  results  will  be 
the  same' 

Mr.  ■ROONEY  of  New  York.  No,  not 
at  all.  T!  has  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Cen.s-as  Bureau.  We  do  not  appropriate 
directly  to  thi?  Government  E*rinting 
Office  for  such  an  item  as  this.  Any  of 
these  activities  of  an  aiiency.  when  they 
use  the  Government  Printing  Office,  calls 
for  money  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
agency,  which  in  turn  transfers  it  to  pay 
the  bill  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office. 

However,  this  is  not  all  for  printing. 
This  is  also  for  compiling  the  final  sta- 
tistics and  p'Jttmg  it  in  final  form  and 
getting  It  printed. 

Does  the  gentleman  wish  to  withdraw 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  HALL.  Under  those  circumstances, 
unless  I  can  be  assured  othenvise.  I 
would  ask  ;or  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  also  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendn  ent  ofTered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri 'Mr.  Hall  1.  i 

The  amendment  was  rejected.    , 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  , 

SHIP  CONSTRUCTION  I 

For  construction-differential  subsidy  and 
cost  of  national-defense  features  incident  to 
construction  of  ships  for  operation  In  for- 
eign commerce  (46  tr.S  C.  1152.  1154):  for 
constriiction-flilferentlal  subsidy  and  cost  of 
national-defense  features  Incident  to  the 
reconstruction  r.nd  reconditioning  of  ships 
under  title  V  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1036.  as  amended  '46  U  S  C.  1154t:  and  for 
acoulsitlon  of  u=ed  ships  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 510  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936. 
as  amended  (46USC.  II6O1:  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.  $245,000,000:  Provided, 
That  transfers  may  be  made  to  the  appro- 
priation for  the  current  fiscal  ye.-'.r  for  "Sal- 
aries and  expenses"  for  administrative  and 
warehouse  e.xpenses  (not  to  exceed  $3,150.- 
000)  and  for  reserve  fleet  expenses  (not  to 
exceed  $700,000).  and  any  such  transfers 
shall  be  without  regard  to  the  limitations 
under  that  appropriation  on  the  amounts 
available  for  such  expenses. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  language  on 
page  32.  lines  6  through  23.  on  the  basis 
of  no  authorization. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, under  the  1936  Merchant  Marine 
Act  a  point  of  order  would  never  properly 
lie  against  this  item  for  subsidies  for 
ship  construction  until  last  year  when 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  did  away  with  the  open -end  ap- 
propriations provisions  of  the  1936  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  and  insisted  that  the 
amount  asked  for  be  brought  before  that 
committee  for  authorization.  Now  we 
have  a  situation  where  the  bill  has  not  yet 
passed  the  other  body.  So  today  I  am  con- 
.*-:trained  and  with  tears  in  my  eyes  I  have 
to  say  to  the  Chair  that  the  point  of 
order  made  by  the  distinguished  sentle- 
man  from  Missouri  is  perfectly  valid. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan, 

Mr,  CEDERBERG,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
.share  the  views  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  regret  very  much  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  feels  it  is 
essential  to  make  a  point  of  order.  I  con- 
cur that  the  point  of  order  is  valid,  but 
we  are  faced  with  a  vei-y  difficult  situa- 
tion as  far  as  the  merchant  marine  in 
this  cbuntr>-  is  concerned.  The  .sooner  we 
realize  it,  the  better  off  we  will  be.  Until 
we  can  get  an  ongoing,  reasonable  pro- 
gram, on  a  long-tenn  basis,  we  nill  not 
be  in  good  condition  in  our  merchant  ma- 
rine. The  sooner  we  get  this  long-term 
IM'ograjn.the  better  off  our  merchant  ma- 
rine will  be  and  the  defense  of  this  coun- 
tiy  is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Such  a 
point  of  order  as  the  one  now  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mis.souri  could  not 
have  been  successfully  made  in  all  of  the 
years  since  the  enactment  of  the  1936 
Merchant  Marine  Act  until  the  passage 
of  an  act  last  year  requiring  an  annual 
authorization  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

Obviouslv,  since  the  point  of  order  has 
been  conceded  and  that  there  is  no  au- 
thorization, since  it  is  pending  in  the 
other  body,  and  the  authorizing  .section 
is  not  law;  I  want  to  say  that  perhaps 
no  one  knows  more  acutely  than  I  the 
need  for  increasing  our  ship  construction 
regardless  of  how  we  do  it  and  whether 
it  is  on  past  appropriations  or  whether 
It  is  on  this  appropriation,  which  is  not 
in  order,  or  otherwise.  I  say  this  because 
I  serve  on  the  Airlift  and  Sealif t  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  have  for  years.  I  am  sorely  per- 
plexed, but  this  is  a  matter  of  principle. 

I  want  to  make  a  final  point.  Mr. 
Chairman.  In  addition  to  not  being  in 
order  in  this  appropriation  bill  for  lack 
of  authorization,  this  appropriation  is 
for  $125  million  more  than  called  for  in 
the  bud.eet.  Therefore.  I  am  constrainpd 
to  make  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  centleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rodney],  has  conceded 
the  point  of  order. 

.AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    ROONEY    OF    NEW 
YORK 

Mr.     ROONEY    of    New    York.     Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Rooney  ol  New 
York:  On  page  32.  line  5.  insert: 

■Maritime  Administration 
"ship  construction 

"For  construction-differential  subsidy  and 
cost  of  national-defense  features  Incident  to 
construction  of  ships  of  operation  In  foreign 
commerce  (46  USC.  1152.  1154);  for  con- 
struction-differential subsidy  and  cost  of 
national-defense  features  Incident  to  the 
recniistriirtlon  unci  reconditioning  of  :;hlps 
under  title  V  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
ly36,  a.s  aniendfd  (46  U.S.C.  11.54);  .md  iur 
.acciUibilion  of  u.srd  ships  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 510  of  the  Merchant  Marine  .Act,  1936. 
as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1 160) ;  to  remain  avail- 
able  until  expended,  $237,470,000:  Provided. 
That  transfers  may  be  made  to  the  appro- 
priation lor  the  current  fi.sc.^1  year  for  Sa;- 
arle.s  :ind  oxpen.';e.';'  for  administrative  and 
warehouse  expenses  (not  to  exceed  $3,150- 
000)  and  for  reserve  fleet  expenses  (not  to 
exceed  $700,000),  and  any  such  transfers 
shall  be  without  regard  to  the  limitations 
under  that  appropriation  on  the  amounts 
available  for  such  expenses," 

Mr,  HALL,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  on  the  amendment  which 
has  just  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York, 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  reserves  a  point  of  order  on  the 
amendment. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Chairman,  the  lunendment  I  offer  would 
provide  the  exact  amount  lor  ship  con- 
struction that  was  mevio'asly  approved 
quite  overwhelmingly  by  this  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  annual  author- 
ization bill  which  came  from  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisiaeries.  That  authorization  was  in 
this  amount,  to  wit.  5237,470.000.  It  is 
presently  [tending  in  the  other  body.  I* 
has  been  reported  out  of  the  Senate 
committee  in  that  amount. 

Therefore.  I  would  exhort  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri  to  not 
insist  upon  his  point  of  order,  for  I 
would  have  to  concede  his  point  of  or- 
der. I  a.sk  the  distinguished  gentleman 
to  permit  the  will  of  the  House  previ- 
ously expressed  that  we  have  an  inde- 
pendent merchant  marine;  that  we 
have  a  merchant  marine  for  which  we 
will  build  at  least  31  ships  a  year  and 
that  will  protect  us  if  we  ever  get  into 
a  national  emergency. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Docs  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  insist  upon  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  insist 
upon  the  point  of  order.  This  is  .still 
approximately  $117  million  above  the 
budget  for  this  expense.  Inasmuch  as  I 
know  full  well,  and  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  knows  full 
well,  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marines  in  and  the  other  body  can  re- 
port out  the  authorizing  legislation  '0 
cover  th's  amount  instanter.  and  it  will 
then  be  properly  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriation.'-.  Then  final 
act'on  can  be  taken  thereon  by  the  Con- 
gress in  accord  v;ith  proper  procedure, 
rules,  and  principle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  insist  upon  the  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York    [Mr.  RconeyI    concedes  the 
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point  of  order.  Therefore,  the  Chair  sus- 
tains the  point  of  order. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MH.  ROONEY 
fjF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
York:  On  page  32.  line  5.  strike  out: 
"Maritime  Administration 
"ship  constrxiction 

'For  construction-diflerentlul  subsidy  and 
cobt  of  nationnl-defense  features  incident  to 
construction  of  ships  for  operation  in  foreign 
commerce  (46  U.S.C.  1152.  1154);  for  con- 
.struction-differential  subsidy  and  cost  of 
national-defense  features  incident  to  the 
reconstruction  and  reconditioning  of  .ships 
under  title  V  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936.  as  .imendcd  1 46  USC.  1154);  ..nd  for 
acquisition  c  f  used  ships  pursuant  to  section 
510  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as 
amended  '46  USC,  1160):  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended  $119800,000:  Provided. 
That  transfers  may  be  m.ide  to  the  appro- 
priation for  the  current  fiscal  ;  ear  for  'Sal- 
aries and  expenses'  for  administrative  and 
warehouse  expenses  mot  to  exceed  $3,150.- 
000)  and  for  reserve  fleet  expenses  (not  to 
exceed  $700,000) .  and  any  .>--uch  transfers  shall 
bo  without  regard  to  the  limitations  under 
that  appropriation  on  the  amounts  available 
for  such  txDcnses." 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
l)oint  of  order  against  this  amendment, 
or.  rather,  I  reserve  a  point  ff  order 
again.st  this  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York, 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Docs  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  do.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
I  have  offered  and  which  is  now  pending 
would  pro\ide  for  the  puny  amount 
recommended  by  the  administration  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  lor  ship  con- 
struction. 

The  amount  contained  in  this  amend- 
ment is  the  amount  previously  referred 
to  bv  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri  iMr.  H.\ll1.  It  is  S119.800.000. 
I  again  plead  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  to  refrain  from 
making  his  point  of  order  or.  rather,  to 
v.-ithdrav.-  his  point  of  order  .so  that  at 
least  this  small  amount  may  be  made 
available  to  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion for  the  construction  of  new  ships  so 
vitally  needed  by  our  Merchant  Marine. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
irom  Missouri  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
t.'oint  of  order? 

.Mr.  HALL.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  coming  down  rapidly  and 
appreciably  on  his  figures,  but  I  still  in- 
sist upon  the  iioint  of  order,  as  a  matter 
of  procedure  and  principle. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  N«^w  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  th'?  distinguished  ':^entlcman 
yield? 

Mr.  HALL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  It  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  stand  here 
and  make  a  point  of  order  and  be  so  ut- 
terly reckless.  The  gentleman  may  not 
know  it  but  he  is  doing  his  best  to  wreck 


the  merchant  marine.  He  does  that 
when  he  insists  upon  his  point  of  order. 
This  amount  has  already  been  ap- 
proved by  this  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  month  of  April. 

Of  course,  all  of  this  comes  about  as 
a  result  of  having  done  away  with  the 
provisions  of  the  1936  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  where  we  could  have  brought  in  an 
appropriation  of  any  amount  that  the 
House  would  agree  upon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ne-A-  York  i  Mr.  Rooney  I  concedes  the 
point  of  order,  and  the  Chair  sustains 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  the 
Record  to  .show  that  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
IH-esented  the  authorization  bill,  which 
was  one  "f  the  first  bills  taken  up  this 
year,  the  IMll  ijassed  on  the  floor  here  on 
April  10. 

The  position  was  upheld  by  the  Senate. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  they  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  pass  the  authorization  bill 
due  to  the  sickness  of  one  or  two  of  the 
Senators.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  House. 
I  would  like  tJie  Record  to  .show  that 
the  House  iiassed  the  bill  on  A.pril  10. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr  Chair- 
man, would  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  GARIsIATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Tlie  point 
is  that  we  already  had  the  authority  for 
these  appropriations  and  it  was  taken 
away  by  the  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fi.sheries  in  insist- 
ing on  annual  authorizations. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  You  had  the  author- 
ity, but  not  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  where  it 
properly  belongs. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  This  record 
speaks  for  itself. 

Tiio  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


RESEARCH    AND  DEVELOPMENT 

For  expenses  necessary  for  research,  devel- 
opment,  fabrication,   and  test   operation   of 
cxoerimental  fjcilities  and  equipment;   col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  maritime  tech- 
nical f  nd  engineering  information:  studies  to 
improve  water  transportation  systems;   $11.- 
000.000.  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
of  which  $3,400  000  shall  be  for  operation  of 
the  NS  S.-ivannah:  Provided.  That  none  of  the 
funds  approoriated  herein  are  to  be  used  lor 
a  "..lyup  of  The  NS  S.ivannah:   Provided   iur- 
thrr.  That  transient  may  be  made  to  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  current   fiscal  year  lor 
"Salaries   and  expenses"   for   administrative 
expenses   (not  to  exceed  S931.000)    and  any 
such  transfers  shall  be  without  regard  to  the 
limitation  under  that  appropriation  on  the 
amount    available    for    such    expenses;    Pro- 
vided  further.  That  transfers  may  be  made 
from  this  appropriation  to  the  "Vessel  opera- 
tions   revolving    fund"    for    losses   resulting 
from    expenses   of   experimental    ship   oper- 
ations. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
I50int  of  order  against  the  language  on 
page  33.  line  15,  through  page  34,  line  10, 
inclusive,  as  being  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr,  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  Chair  will  excuse  me.  I  have 
no  alternative  but  to  concede  that  the 


point  of  order  is  well  taken,  and  for  the 
same  reasons  I  have  advanced  all  along 
in  trying  to  get  these  moneys  appropri- 
ated here  today.  So  I  concede  the  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order  is 
sustained. 

AMENDMENT   (pFFERED   BY    MR     ROONEY   OF 
NEW     YORK 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
York:  On  page  33.  line  15.  insert: 

■RESEARCH     AND     DEVELOPMENT 

■For  expenses  necessary  for  research,  de- 
velopment, fabrication,  and  lest  operation  of 
experimenfcil   facilities  and  equipment;    col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  maritime  tech- 
nical  and   engineering   information;    studies 
to    improve    water    transportation    systems; 
$6,700,000,     to    remain    available    until    ex- 
pended, of  which  $3,400,000  shall  be  for  oper- 
.atlon  of    the  NS  .Savannah:    Provided.  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  herein  .ire 
to  be  used  for  a  lavup  of  the  NS  Savannah: 
Provided    further.    That    transfers    may    be 
made  to  the  appropriations  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  for  'SLilaries  and  expenses'  lor  ad- 
ministrative expenses    (not  to  exceed  $931.- 
000)  and  nnv  such  transfers  shall  he  without 
regard   to   the  limitation   under   that  appro- 
priation on   the   ;>mount  avail.ible  for  such 
expenses:    T'lovidcd    /urtii.cr.  That  transfers 
may  be  made  from  this  appropriation  to  the 
■Vessel  operations  revolving  fund'   for  losses 
resulting  Irom  expenses  of  experimental  ship 
operations." 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Cliairman.  a  point  of 

order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  TJie  gentleman  from 
Mis.souri  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
same  point  of  order  against  this  amend- 
ment as  I  did  against  the  icsearch  and 
development  subsection.  It  is  not  author- 
ized. It  is  legislation  on  an  appropriation 

bill. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man -Aould  the  gentleman  reserve  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  reserve  my 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Missouri  reserves  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  This  is  a 
situation  similar  to  the  previous  matters 
that  we  have  had  under  discussion  with 
regard  to  the  merchant  marine. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
provides  merely  for  the  amount  request- 
ed by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  S6,700,- 
000.  which  compares  with  an  appropria- 
tion lor  research  and  development  in  the 
amount  of  89,575,000  in  the  current  year. 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  has  con- 
sidered, as  he  makes  his  ixiint  of  order, 
that  his  action  would  take  the  nuclear 
ship  Sav(nin(ih  off  the  high  seas. 

A  year  ago.  in  the  fiscal  year  1968,  the 
administration  wanted  to  lay  up  the 
Savannah  and  not  .sail  her  any  more.  It 
was  this  committee  and  this  House  of 
Representatives  that  said  to  the  Mari- 
time Administration  and  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  "You  do  not  know  wnat 
you  are  doing  and  we  are  going  to  cive 
vou  the  money  to  continue  sailing  the  nu- 
clear ship  Savannah  Sail  it." 

Here  we  are  a   year  later  with   this 
point  of  order  that  would  discontinue 
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its  sailing  although  they  have  learned  in 
the  interim  that  the  committee  and  the 
Congrc's  were  right  in  the  first  place 
and  that  they  should  never  have  pro- 
posed the  discontinuance  of  its  sailing. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  view  of  the  statement  of 
the  -entUman  from  New  York  that  they 
have  found  wc  arc  correct  and  will  con- 
tinue to  sail  the  Savaruiah.  I  know  we 
will  bring  forth  authorizing  legislation  in 
tlie  immediate  future,  so  that  the  neces- 
sary appropriations  will  be  in  order  and 
voted. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  getting  fed  up 
with  the  statements  in  the  press  about 
Mr.  Boyd's  shipping  program  and  about 
noneconomy  on  the  Hill,  by  editorial 
writers  who  allege  pork  barrelins  and 
parochialism.  I  have  copies  here  which  I 
will  a.sk  to  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
when  we  go  back  into  the  House.  For 
those  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  insist 
up.in  my  point  of  order. 

Th.e  editorials  referred  to  follow: 
IFrrm   the  New  York  Times.   M.-\y  27.   19681 
■Mr.  Bu-iD's  Shipping  Program 

Tae  Tintion's  shlppins;  program,  despite 
heavy  Government  subsidy,  is  in  deep 
trouble  The  merchant  marine  is  expensive. 
Inefficient  and  uncompetitive.  The  remedy 
does  not  lie  in  providing  S300  snillion  a  year 
in.  fresh  subsidies,  as  Congress  is  contemplat- 
ing. It  is  in  taking  a  cold  look  at  the 
strengths  nnd  weaknesses  ;f  American  ship- 
ping :in:l  coming  up  with  a  realistic  blue- 
print for  its  survival. 

Alan  S.  Boyd.  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
has  dons  lust  that.  He  tecognisss  that  the 
Industry  is  .iilir.tr  and  that  fundamental 
chanses  are  iieed?d  IQ  put  things  ngi.t.  He 
recommenKs  getting  rid  of  the  costly  sub- 
sidies for  pas^seiiger  .^hips,  establisising  new 
and  nior?-  innov.ttivc  operating  subsidies,  and 
basin?  Covernment  support  for  sliipcwners 
on  i-ecv:rity  rather  than  on  commercial  needs. 
The  total  cost  would  be  leis  than  half  of 
wh  n  :5  no\:  I'oi.ng  spent. 

Tliese  iirp  painful  proposals  for  ?.n.industrv 
and  for  t'.n'jns  that  have  come  to  ciepend  oli 
Government  !i:'jsidy.  They  ire  also  painful 
to  many  an  ."Vmerlcan  citizen  who  loves  the 
sea  and  who  prefers  to  travel  on  it  rather 
than  about  it  when  he  goes  abroad.  The 
trouble  is  that  this  age  of  mechanized  efn- 
clencv  has  little  time  for  such  amenities  of 
life  ;is  the  srace  and  comfort  of  seaborne 
passenger  Tansportation.  and  !lttie  willing- 
ness :o  pay  for  it. 

But.  quite  anart  from  the  retiuction  In 
cost  fo  the  ta.xpiyer.  Mr,  Boyd's  proposals 
attempt  to  restore  realism  to  the  nation's 
maritime  policy  in  order  to  make  possible  a 
more  competitive  fieet. 

While  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Boyd's  pro- 
posals is  strong  and  vigorous,  it  is  being 
colored  by  the  iliusion  that  the  nation's  ship- 
ping interests  v^'arrant  a  perpetual  subsidy 
from  the  public  purse  for  their  private  enter- 
prise 

Tltere  is  no  justification  for  the  charge  that 
the  Administration's  plan  v.-ould  destrpy  the 
.American  merchant  marine.  The  new  pro- 
gram .specifically  calls  for  funds  to  build 
ships  for  defense  purposes  and  for  an  expan- 
sion in  research  and  development  outlays. 
If  the  plans  to  encourage  American  ship  op- 
erators to  buy  abroad  are  accepted,  actual 
expansion  of  the  merchant  fleet  is  probable. 

The  appeal  of  the  new  pl.in  is  that  it  will 
cut  the  cost  of  public  subsidy  while  making 
private  operators  more  efficient.  To  be  sure. 
these  objectives  Involve  changing  the  rules 
of  the  --ame  for  the  martime  industry.  But 
the  .Administration  is  saying  that  there  can 
be  no  real  growth  in  shipping  unless  the  In- 
dtistry  is  forced  to  operate  competitively. 


(From    the    Washington    (D.C.)     Star, 

May  27,    1963 1 

Noneconomy  on  the  Hii.l 

Congressional  pledges  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  economy  are  one  thing.  Actual 
performance,  as  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  has  just  demonstrated,  can  be 
an  entirely  dltlcrent  matter. 

In  essence,  the  committee's  self-proclaimed 
contribution  to  the  $6-billion  economy  goal 
was  suppo.sed  to  be  a  commitment  to  save 
at  least  $4  billion  in  the  liscal  year  ahead. 
So  what  happens?  Its  $2-billlon  State-Com- 
merce-Justice appropriation  bill,  reported  on 
Friday,  turns  out  to  be  $3  million  above  the 
amounts  provided  for  the  same  functions 
this  year,  and  a  scant  S153  million  below  the 
President's  requests. 

The  real  absurdity,  however,  was  not  in 
what  was  done,  but  how.  Here  and  there, 
where  the  end  result  was  not  much  aflected. 
the  committee  ;.x  cut  hard  and  deep.  A  $13,5- 
million  request  lor  the  administration'.^ 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, for  example,  was  slashed  to  S6.9  million, 
just  about  what  that  overburdened  agency 
received  this  year. 

On  the  big-money  issue  of  construction 
subsidies  for  U.S.  merchant  ships,  however, 
the  economy  machine  ;.wung  sharply  back- 
ward. Ttie  President  sought  S120  million — 
and  the  committee.  Incredibly,  mure  than 
doubled  that  amount  by  voting  S245  million 
along  with  $206  million  requested  to  sub- 
sidii?e  existing  merchant  i=hip  operations  for 
another  year. 

What  this  does  to  the  cau.se  of  economy 
.speaks  for  itself.  Its  most  galling  aspect, 
however,  is  tiiat  the  beneflciary  of  this 
largesse  is  an  industry  alrer.dy  enmeshed  up 
to  its  cars  in  federal  subsidy.  Due  largely 
to  !al3or  costs,  merchant  sinppint;.  U.S.  style. 
Itas  pr.ced  itself  out  of  the  compot'tive  mar- 
ket. .^  funher.  unsolicited  stepup  m  con- 
struction would  lead  ii'.evit:>bly  of  course,  to 
still  lurther  drains  on  public  tax  resources. 

The  ultimate  means,  if  any  exi,"!.  of  re- 
storing this  frick  inciu-strv  to  health  i.s  a  ques- 
tion en  whicii  the  adniinisiration  and  Con- 
gress have  not  ev;n  come  close  to  a  meet- 
ing rf  minds.  To  iscalatc  the  t-overrment '.s 
'i;:ca!  •-■omniitn-teiits  t':\  -uch  an  tinsound 
operation  at  tSiis  poi'it  of  national  financitl 
crisis,  however,  as  the  ippropriations  com- 
mittee proposes  to  do.  makes  no  sense  what- 
ever. And  it  adds  a  decidely  phony  note  to 
the  economy  hoopla  cspciued  by  its  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  If  I  may 
be  heard  further,  .-urely  the  gentleman 
does  not  refer  to  these  ed'torlnl  writers 
such  as  were  menti:;ned  yesterday  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  i  Mr. 
AsHBROoKl  when  he  made  his  remarks 
entitled  "All  the  News  That's  Fit  To 
Print — the  New  York  Times." 

I  am  ;-ick  of  these  pipsqueek  editorial 
writers  whom  nobody  knows — we  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  drunk  or  what 
they  are — calling  public  officials  elected 
every  2  years  from  communities  of  half 
million  people  in  most  instances,  who  sit 
down  in  their  cells  and  write  these  vicious 
editorials. 

I  have  been  a  target  of  the  New  York 
Times  for  many  years,  because  I  saved 
for  tiie  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars — 
USIA  wanted  to  give  away  S120  a  year 
annual  subscriptions  to  the  New  "Vork 
Times  free  of  charge  to  every  m.ember  of 
the  British  Parliament.  Every  2  years 
one  of  these  pipsqueek  editorial  writers 
states  that  although  my  opponent  is  un- 
qualified and  has  no  background  in  public 
life  he  is  still  preferable  to  Congressman 
Rodney.' 


Are  these  the  people  you  are  talking 
about  and  paying  attention  to'.' 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  is  paying 
for  this,  indeed.  He  can  say  he  pays  be- 
cause my  opinion  is  my  own:  and  my 
statement  stands,  as  will  the  gentleman'.s 
statement  stand  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  insist  on  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  sustains 
the  point  ot  order. 

Tile  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

M.*RITIME    TRAINING 

For  training  cadets  as  officers  of  tlie  Mer- 
chant Marino  at  the  Merchant  Marine  .^cati- 
emy  at  Icings  Point,  Kew  Yoli^'  lua  1 1  excei'd 
j2.oO()  for  contingencies  lor  i!ie  oupennteiiiJ- 
ent.  United  States  Merchant  JiuiMie  A.^adeniv, 
to  be  e.\pencied  in  Lis  discr-:..>ii:  tjurcr.^se  I'f 
three  i'a.=spnge."  .'iK-fir  leliic'c-  iii  iY:M-.i.e- 
iiieni  only;  ..ltd  unitonn  a'lU  ipxt'ocof.  al- 
lowances lor  cadet  midshipmen,  at  an  a\or- 
iige  yearly  cost  ol  not  to  exceed  i4  75  ;)er 
cadet;  *5!l77.000:  Provided.  That,  except  .^s 
herein  iirovidtd  lor  umuirni  and  '.txtbiuk 
aliov.ance.s.  this  M.ppropn.'iion  .-hall  not  ije 
Ufeed  for  cumptnsaMiin  ..i  all  'vaiif;  ur 
cadets:  Prorniri  furllirr  That  .•eimb'.ir.se- 
ment  may  be  made  to  this  aviJii^ijiiatiun  fir 
expenses  in  :-upp:)rt  of  aciivittfcs  financed 
from  the  appropriations  for  "Research  and 
development"  and  "Ship  construction". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
scrike  out  the  !as[  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply  rL.se  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Now  York  if  r'c,c.  prc- 
fessor  from  California  lias  yrt  converf^d 
the  Merchant  Marine  Academy  into  ;• 
coeducational  institution .' 

IvTr.  ROONEY  of  New  Yortc.  No,  I  do 
not  think  that  that  screwball  ever  inni;- 
enced  anybody. 

I  shall  tell  the  House  about  a  situation 
with  letrard  to  Prof.  Prebic  .Stolz  oi  '  'it 
University  of  California — n  law  profess. r 
no  ic's — s  friend,  of  the  former  seasoin^ 
Administrator  of  the  '.laritiine  Admin- 
istration. Mr.  Nicholas  Johnson,  from 
Landioci:.  Iowa,  a  great  expert  on  the 
M'irchr.nt  Marine.  He  has  his  friend. 
Prof.  Preble  Stclz.  come  east  to  Kincs 
Point  Merchant  Marine  .'\cademy,  on 
Long  Island,  to  study  the  Merchant  iMa- 
rine  Academy  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions tD  hini.  He  pays  him  S4,C00  for  this 
purpose — he  recommended  that  they  take 
the  unifcnns  oR  the  bovs  at  the  Acad- 
emy and  make  the  institution  coeduca- 
tional. No  one  after  .graduation  from  the 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  should  be  re- 
q;'i;-ed  to  spend  5  nlinut^^  at  sea  or  in  a 
job  connected  vdth  the  m.erchanr  ma- 
rine, accordin;;  to  his  recommendations. 
That  is  v.-itat  the  taxpayers  received  for 
S4.000.  I  assure  you  that  everybody  at 
the  Merchant  Marine  Academy  and 
everyone  down  in  the  Maritime  Admin- 
i-straticn  and  the  maritime  industry 
thinks  about  as  much  of  Professor  Stolz 
as  I  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  question  is  saying.  I 
believe,  that  the  recomniendatinn  of  the 
renowned  professor  v.iio  Caine  ail  the  v.'ay 

from  California 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York,  From 
Berkeley,  if  you  please. 

Mr,  GROSS.  From  Berkeley  to  Kings 
Point,  N.Y,,  did  not  result  in  changing 
the  Merchant  Marine  Academy  into  a  co- 
educational institution,  and  whereby  the 
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captains  of  ships  in  the  future  would  be 
known  as  •■captamettes"  or  something  of 
that  kind'.' 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  They 
might  be  known  as  "captainicks." 

Air.  GROSS.  And  as  tor  the  landlocked 
former  Administrator  ot  the  Marine  Ad- 
ministration, who  spent  S4.000  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  on  this  profes.sor.  I  as- 
sume he  was  an  Iowa  Democrat;  was  he 
nof? 

Mr.  KOONEY  of  New  York.  1  do  not 
know.  He  never  behaved  like  a  Democrat 
when  he  was  liead  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. 

Tlic  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.\UTOMOBILE     FOR    THE     CHIEF    JUSTICE 

For  purchase,  exchange,  lease,  driving, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  an  automobile 
for  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
$9,500. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  would  like  to  make  mquii-y  about  the 
S9.500  automobile  for  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  What  is  this  all 
about'? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
knows  t'lat  this  item  is  to  pay  the  salary 
of  the  chauffeur  of  the  car  of  the  Chief 

.Ju.stice  of  the  United  States,  oil 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  hear  the  gentle- 
man. Did  the  gentleman  say  "oil"? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Oil.  Did 
the  gentleman  think  I  said  "Earl"? 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  would  not  know  from 
reading  the  bill  whether  it  prondcd  for 
tiie  purchase  of  a  Rolls  Royce  or  a  Cadil- 
lac. "For  purchase,  exchange,  lease,  driv- 
ing, maintenance,  and  operation  of  an 
automobile"  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 
T::e  gentleman  will  have  to  admit  that. 
What  does  the  Chief  Justice  do  with 
this  automobile  during  the  June  to  Oc- 
tober vacation  that  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  take?  Does  the  gentle- 
man know? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am  sorry. 
Does  the  gentleman  know? 
Mr.  GROSS.  No:  I  do  not. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  think  we 
are  too  busy  to  be  chasing  his  automo- 
bile. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  about  the  chauffeur? 

Is  he  around  during  that  long  vacation? 

Mr.   ROONEY   of   New   York.   I   have 

never  met   him,  to  tell   the   gentleman 

the  ti-uth. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  he  the  \alet?  Does  he 
go  overseas  with  him? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  idea. 

Mr.  GROSS.  'What  happens  from  June 
until  late  September  when  they  are  off, 
running  and  .mnketing? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  gentle- 
man, of  course,  is  not  a  lawyer  and  per- 
haps would  not  understand  that  during 
that  period  a  great  deal  of  work  is  done 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Such  as  climbing  moun- 
tains and  getting  married? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  They  do 
have  a  mountain  climber  over  there.  I 
will  admit  that,  but  I  expect  he  pulls  an 
oar  and  works  when  it  comes  down  to 
getting  out  the  decisions. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Here  is  an  iixstance  in 
which  the  committee  did  not  go  into  the 
usual  detail  and  depth. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  'W'e  think 
it  is  a  waste  ol  time  and  beneath  our 
dignity. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  future  will  the 
gentleman  get  the  information  privately 
so  he  can  give  it  to  me  privately  if  not 
publicly'.^ 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  If  the 
gentleman  will  write  a  letter  to  the 
SuiMcme  Court,  to  the  clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  an  if  he  happens  to  be 
in  the  city,  he  would  gladly  answer  the 
gentleman.  I  am  sure. 

Mr  GROSS.  Why  does  not  this  S9,500 
come  out  of  the  $140,000  of  miscellaneous 
expense  made  available  to  the  Chief 
Justice:^ 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Because 
they  want  the  gentleman  to  understand 
exactly  what  it  is  for. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    to    turn    back    to 
page  'io. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  object.  I  have  always  ob.iected  to 
such  a  request.  When  we  read  an  appro- 
;niation  bill,  section  by  .section,  it  is 
suicide  to  turn  back. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Customs   Court 
salaries   .'vnd   e.xpenses 
For  salaries  of  the  chief  judge  and  eight 
judges;  .salaries  of  the  officers  and  employees 
of   the   court:    services    as   authorized    by   5 
U.S.C.   :3109;    and   necessary   expenses   of   the 
court,    including    exchange    of    books,    and 
traveling   expenses,   as   may  be  approved  by 
the  court;  $1,600,000:  Provided.  That  travel- 
ing expenses  of  judges  of  the  Customs  Court 
shall  be  paid  upon  written  certificate  of  the 
jtidge. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Air.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  ruled  out  var- 
ious .sections  of  the  maritime  program, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  on  mari- 
time training,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
'gentleman  why  that  particular  section. 
which  also  does  not  come  under  this  au- 
thorization, siiould  be  allowed  to  pass? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  not  a  i^ar- 
liamentary  inquii-y.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  to  address  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry to  the  Chair,  and  if  the  Chair  can 
answer  it,  he  will,  but  the  gentleman 
rannot  address  it  to  just  anyone  on  the 
floor, 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ad- 
dress it  to  the  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  afraid 
the  gentleman  addressed  it  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
afraid  that  is  one  section  I  did  not  have 
objection  to.  The  gentleman  objected  to 
the  rest  of  the  section,  but  why  this  one 
particular  section? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  he  did 
not  make  a  point  of  order  to  that  sec- 
tion, so  the  Chair  had  no  occasion  to 


rule  on  it.  so  it  was  passed,  and  it  stands, 
and  it  is  in  the  bill.  That  is  the  substance 
ot  what  the  Chair  can  tell  the  ■.gentle- 
man about  ii. 

The  Clerk  uill  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SALARIES    CjF    supporting    PERSONNEL 

For  salaries  of  all  officials  and  employees 
uf  llie  Federal  Judiciary,  not  otherwise  spe- 
citically  provided   lor.  $43,500,000:   Vrorxded. 
That    the   compensation    uf   secretaries    and 
law  clerks  of  circuit  and  district  judges  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  UniUd  States  Court.s  wlth- 
uut  regaril  to  the  Cla-ssihcation  Act  ol   1949, 
as  amended,  except  that  the  salary  of  a  tec- 
retarv  shall  conform  with  that  ol   the  Gen- 
eral  Schedule   gr.ades    »GSt    5,   6,   7,   8,   9,   or 
10,  as  the  appointing  judge  shall  determine, 
and  the  salary  of  a  law  clerk  shall  conform 
with   that  of   the   General    Schedule   grades 
(GS)   7,  8,  9.  10,  11,  or  12.  as  the  appointing 
judge  shall  determine,  subject  to  review  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
if  requested   by  the  Director,  such  determi- 
nation  by   the  judge  otherwise  to  be   hnal: 
Provided  further.  That  (exclusive  ol  sU'p  in- 
creases  corresponding    with    those    provided 
for  by  title  VII  of  the  CUissihcation  Act  ol 
1949,  as  amended,  and  id  compensation  paid 
for  temporary  assistance  needed  because  of 
an  emergency)  the  aggregate  .salaries  i)aid  to 
secretaries  and  law  clerks  appointed  by  on  > 
judge  shall   not  exceed  *20,282  per  annum, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  chief  judge  of  eacii 
circuit  and  the  chief  judge  ol  c;ich  district 
court  having  five  or  more  district  judges,  in 
which  case  the  aggregate  salaries  shall  not 
exceed  $27,016  per  annum;  Provided  lurther. 
That  witliout  regard  to  the  aforementioned 
dollar   limitations,   each   circuit   judge   may 
appoint   an   .iddilional    law    clerk   ^it   not   to 
exceed  grade   iGS)    'J. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
lioint  of  order  aeainst  the  language  on 
page  42,  beginning  on  line  3.  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Provtded  further.  That  without  regard  to 
the  aforementioned  dollar  limitations,  each 
circuit  Judge  may  appoint  an  additional  law 
clerk  at  not  to  exceed  grade  (GS)  9. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  this  languase  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 1  maintain  that  this  is  authorized 
by  law.  The  additional  law  clerk  is  most 
certainly  authorized.  The  committee  in- 
.serted  this  language  in  the  bill  so  that 
they  would  not  hire  law  clerks  at  liigher 
'.trades  than  GS-9.  It  is  in  the  bill  to  save 
money  or  to  keep  down  the  amount  of 
money  that  would  be  required  to  pay 
these  law  clerks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  the  Chair 
rules  on  the  point  of  order,  can  the 
uentleman  from  New  York  cite  to  the 
Chair  the  authority  the  gentleman  says 
is  already  existing? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New^  York.  The 
gentleman  from  New-  York  will  endeavor 
to  get  that  infoiTnation.  Obviously,  we 
never  expected  such  a  point  of  order  as 
this  to  be  made.  Law  clerks  are  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  judges  chambers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
the  Chair  was  not  apprised  that  this 
point  of  order  would  be  raised,  and  is 
therefore  not  able  to  put  a  finger  on  the 
section  involved. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  understand. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 

heard?  ,, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  pick  up  some  time,  so  the  Chair 
will  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit 
that  it  does  not  make  any  diiTerence 
whether  this  is  authorized  or  not.  This 
provides  in  an  appropriation  bill  for  an 
additional  law  clerk,  and  stipulates  the 
grade  at  which  ihe  clerk  shall  serve.  This 
is  patently  leciislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  if  the  additional  clerk  is  authorized 
somewhere  in  law.  this  would  be  a  lim- 
itation upon  the  u-rade  at  which  the  clerk 
could  be  appointed.  What  is  souaht  to 
be  found  out  is  whether  there  is  existing 
legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  point  out.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 'Without  regard  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned dollar  limitations."  and  so  on  and 
so  forth.  It  IS  not  a  limitation. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  sure  this  is  authorized  How- 
ever, we  will  concede  the  point  of  order 
in  the  interest  of  saving  time  and  bring 
it  back  to  the  House  after  the  confer- 
ence. This  does  not  affect  the  amount  of 
money  for  these  law  clerks. 

The  CHAIRMAN  'Mr.  H.ays>.  In  view 
of  that  statement,  the  Chair  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read.  ■ 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows :        ' 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
s.*l.\ries  and  expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights.  Including  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles.  S2.650.00O. 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  make  several 
obser\-aticns  and  to  propound  a  question 

or  two. 

In  the  report,  on  page  23  it  is  stated: 
The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  estab- 
lished by  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1957.  as 
amended  bv  Title  V  ol  the  Civil  Rights  .\ct 
of  1964.  Is  responsible  for  fact  finding,  dis- 
seminating .niormation._  and  reporting  de- 
nlrils  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

On  Saturday.  May  12,  there  was  a  so- 
called  Civil  Rights  Commission  hearing 
in  my  home  community  of  Peoria.  111. 
with  respect  to  alleged  denial  of  student 
riahls  in  the  Peoria  public  .school  system. 
I  would  surely  leave  to  put  the  word 
"hearing"  in  quotation  marks. 

My  concern  stem^s  more  from  the  an- 
nounced purpose  of  the  hearin;,'— that  is. 
that  it  was  to  develop  data  for  the  use 
of  the  President  and  the  Congress  in 
future  legislation— than  from  any  other 
feature. 

This  so-called  hearing,  was  so  con- 
ducted that  no  safeguards  were  em- 
ployed to  secure  truthful,  factual,  and 
up-to-date  testimony.  It  is  my  concern 
that  if  the  record  as  reported  in  the 
press  is  accurate,  then  the  President  and 
the  Congress  could  only  be  misled  by  re- 
ceiving a  transcript  of  what  occurred,  as 
to  the  true  facts  of  the  situation  In  my 
home  community  of  Peoria. 

For  example,  just  one  citation.  One 
James  Moore  stated  that  he  had  been 
suspended  from  school  for  3  days  and 


immediately  upon  his  return  was  sus- 
pended for  an  additional  7  days  with  a 
statement  that  this  was  contrary  to  the 
.school  code  and  indicating  that  it  was 
racially  motivated. 

The  fact  that  was  overlooked  was  that 
Mr.  Moore  was  suspended  for  3  days  for 
improperly  leaving  school  and  inducing 
others  to  do  so.  also,  in  a  boycott  of  the 
school.  Upon  his  return  he  was  sus- 
pended for  7  days.'  the  rea.son  being 
that  he  was  apprehended  with  a  loaded 
revolver  concealed  on  his  person,  of 
which  ofTense  he  was  subsequently  con- 
victed. 

There  is  no  citation   in   the   hearing 
whatsoever  of  the  fact  that  this  was  the 
kind  of  witness  they  had  te.stlfying   in 
this  so-called  open  hearing.  At  an  ap- 
propriate time.  Mr  Chairman,  I  will  ask 
that  a  letter  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
th  Record  setting  forth  a  bill  of  par- 
ticulars  from  the  counsel  of   the  local 
.school   district   citing   a   number  of   in- 
stances where  you  have  just  flim-flam 
testimony  given  to  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. I  could  have  balanced  up  this 
so-called  hearing  record  with  witnesses 
of  my  own  representing  99  44  100  per- 
cent of  the  law-abiding  community,  both 
black  and  white,  who  have  been  denied 
their  civil  rights  because  of  a  NAACP- 
.sponsored  school  boycott,  and  other  acts 
of  intimidation.  I  could  have  personally 
cited  instances,  specific  instances,  of  my 
own   kids   being    assaulted    in    two   in- 
stances, and  robbed  in  another  instance, 
by    gangs    of    young    toughs    from    the 
schools  involved  in  the  hearing.  We  hear 
all  of  this  whining  and  bitching  about 
ix)licemen  stationed  in  our  schools,  but 
they    are    there    for   the    protection    of 
minority  and  majority.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  high  time  someone  speaks  out 
for   the   majority   who   are  law-abiding 
citizens,  who  pay  the  taxes  and  provide 
the  resources  and  the  facilities  to  give  a 
little  better  life  to  those  who  are  less 
fortunate. 

On  the  strength  of  your  applause  I 
should  probably  offer  an  amendment  to 
cut  this  item  in  half  or  do  away  with  it 
altogether. 

I  am  a  little  bit  irked  when  I  licar 
that  we  are  voting  funds  for  a  Civil 
Rights  Commission  that  holds  .such  a 
flim-flam  hearing.  They  should  be  ad- 
monished for  not  giving  adequate  pub- 
lic notice  that  a  hearing  is  to  be  held 
so  the  record  could  be  an  objective  one. 
I  personally  resent  this  kind  of  pro- 
ceeding. It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
way  we  are  operating  these  days. 

I  would  like  to  propound  a  question, 
maybe  to  the  chairman  or  to  some  of 
the  members  of  the  committee.  What 
assurances  or  guaranties  do  we  have 
that  this  commission  really  conducts  a 
bona  fide  hearing  which  can  be  recog- 
nized as  a  real  hearing?  Does  anyone 
have  any  idea  on  how  they  operate? 
Are  we  to  accept  this  one-sided  story? 
Fi-om  the  negative  shaking  of  heads  and 
lack  of  response  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  no  one  knows  for  sure  how  they 
conduct  their  hearings.  It  seems  to  me 
that  until  we  get  an  assurance  that 
these  hearings  are  going  to  be  objective. 
calling  in  witnesses  on  all  sides,  these 
kind  of  proceedings  are  pretty  much  of 
a  farce. 


Mr.  Chairman,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  place  the  letter  previously  re- 
ferred to  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Kavanagh.  Scully.  Sudow,  White 
&  Frederick. 

Peoria.  III.,  May  16.  1968 
Mr.  John  L.  McKnight, 
Miducst  FiPld  Ofjice. 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
Chicago.  HI. 

De.\r  Mr.  McKnight:  I  am  qulta  disturbed 
by  the  newspaper  account  of  the  hearlns 
your  Department  held  in  Peoria  last  Satur- 
day with  regard  to  deprived  students  in  tiie 
Peoria  Public  Schools  and  Civil  Rights  ques- 
tions. My  concern  stem.s  more  from  the  an- 
nounced" purpose  of  the  hearing,  that  is  that 
it  was  to  develop  daU\  for  the  use  of  the 
President  and  the  Congress  in  future  legis- 
lation than  from  any  other  feature. 

The  "hearing"  was  so  conducted  that  no 
safeguards  were  employed  to  secure  truthful, 
factual  and  up-to-date  testimony.  It  is  niv 
deep  concern  that  If  the  record  as  presented 
in  the  newspaper  is  accurate  then  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  could  only  be  misled 
by  receiving  a  transcript  of  it  as  to  what  the 
true  facts  are  here  in  Peona. 

Some  examples  of  what  I  mean  are  the 
following: 

1.  James  Moore  stated  that  he  had  been 
suspended  from  school  for  three  days  and 
immediately  upon  return  was  suspended  f  -r 
an  additional  seven  days,  with  the  statement 
that  this  was  contrary  to  the  School  Code 
and  indicating  that  it  was  racially  motivated. 
The  fact  that  was  overlooked  was  that  Mr. 
Moore  was  suspended  for  three  days  for  im- 
properly leaving  school  and  inducing  others 
to  do  so  also  in  a  boycott  of  the  schools  and 
upon  his  return  was  suspended  for  seven 
davs.  the  reason  being  that  he  was  appre- 
hended with  a  loaded  revolver  concealed  on 
his  person,  of  which  offense  he  was  subse- 
quently convicted, 

2.  Floyd  Pickett  was  permitted  to  testily  a.s 
to  a  program  in  the  public  schools  which  no 
longer  exist«d  at  the  time  of  the  hearing.  He 
was  also  permitted  to  say  that  people  in  t:ie 
Drocrram  that  he  alluded  to  were  not  to  be 
"oermitted  to  return  to  hieh  school  despite  the 
\.\cl  that  they  had  been  told  they  v.'ould  1  ■- 
This  was  not  true  because  at  the  time  >:r, 
Pickett  testified  all  of  these  students  ii.id 
been  reenroUed  in  our  high  schools  for  next 
fall. 

■i.  Mrs.  Barbara  Penelton  st^ated  that  stu- 
dents are  suspended  if  the  school  learns  oi  .-: 
police  arrest  v.-ithotit  waiting  to  find  out  i: 
thev  are  guilty.  V.'hile  this  may  have  been 
true  m  the  past  it  is  not  now  true  and  li:'d 
not  been  true  for  some  time  prior  to  t!ie 
hearing. 

4  The  statements  of  Dr.  Shotwell  vere 
completelv  hearsay  and  at  best  very  .suUe. 
Her  generalities  such  as  "parents  are  insulted 
and  ignored'  intended  only  to  prejudice  and 
not  inform.->,tive  of  the  true  facts. 

5.  Dr.  Goldberg's  statements  that  'he 
School  Board  lags  far  behind  public  accept- 
ance of  integration  i.s  patently  inaccurate. 
The  Board  Itself  has  accepted  the  concept  c: 
integration  whereas  the  vast  matority  of  tiie 
electorate  whenever  given  the  choice  !-.a.~ 
voted  for  candidates  favoring  neighborhood 
schools. 

6.  Reverend  Ramsey's  statement  thnt  pre- 
dominately negro  schools  have  been  ■stig- 
matized as  poor  schools",  f.iiled  to  add  that 
this  has  been  done  only  by  some  negro  lead- 
ers and  not  by  the  community  or  school  dis- 
trict. 

Worst  of  all  Is  the  timing  of  this  hearing. 
It  produced  primarily  a  gripe  session  against 
old  discarded  practices  with  the  insinuation 
that  theee  gripes  were  valid  today.  The  state- 
ments were  evidently  prepared  long  before 
Dr.  Norcross  took  the  lead  In  strong  commit- 
ment to  achieving  Integration  and  general 
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community  involvment.  Thus  your  organiza- 
tion is  placed  in  the  unhappy  light  of.  per- 
haps unwittingly,  undermining  a  school  ad- 
ministration which  is  attempting  to  accom- 
plish the  same  end  as  you  foster  by  the  use 
of  gripes  against  that  which  is  no  longer 
valid. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  you  can  convey 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a  f.ir  more 
factual  picture  than  this  hearing  produced. 
Very  truly  yours. 

W.    McD.    Frederick. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Equal   Employment   Opportunity 
Commission 

salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  estab- 
lished by  title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  including  services  as  authorized  by  5 
U.S.C.  3109;  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles: 
and  not  to  exceed  $700,000  for  payments  to 
.State  and  local  agencies  for  services  to  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  title  V'll  uf  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  $6,936,000. 

amendment   offered   by    MR.   JOELSON 

Mr.  JOELSON,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Joelson:  On 
page  46.  line  22.  strike  '■$6,936,000"  and  sub- 
stitute "$11,800,000". 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
never  pleasant  for  a  member  to  disagree 
with  his  own  committee.  I  hesitate  to  do 
so.  and  I  v.ould  not  do  so  in  this  respect 
unless  I  felt  there  were  really  compellinc: 
reasons.  I  wish  that  the  committee  had 
followed  the  lead  of  the  distini.uished 
subcommittee  chairman  in  t:-yin<z  to  net 
adequate  funding  for  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunitv  Commission. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  rec- 
ommendation for  this  agency  was  S13.1 
million.  It  was  cut  by  the  committee  ac- 
tion to  $6,9  million,  which  is  the  same  as 
la,?t  year  when  one  considers  the  manda- 
tory ijay  increases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  wo'Jld 
increase  that  amount  to  SI  1.8  miilion, 
v.-hich  is  a  cut  of  10  percent  over  the 
budget  recommendation. 

The  reasons  v.hy  this  amendment  is 
necessary  arc  twofold:  Yirst  of  all.  T  be- 
lieve we  have  to  look  at  the  backlog  of 
this  agency.  The  testimony  given  us  indi- 
cates that  it  t;ikes  this  agency  with  its 
present  personnel  16  long  nionths  to 
brine:  a  case  to  conclusion  fiom  the  in- 
.-titution  of  the  complaint,  through  the 
investigatory  jjrocess,  and  then  the  con- 
ciliation process. 

If  you  look  at  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  you  will  find  that  if  the  Commis- 
sion is  not  able  to  conciliate  cases  withui 
the  period  of  60  days,  then,  the  complain- 
ing i^erson  can  within  the  next  30  days 
bring  suit  in  the  Federal  District  Court. 
The  Federal  District  Courts  have  inter- 
preted this  in  some  cases  as  a  statute  of 
limitations  which  requires  a  claimant  to 
come  to  court  within  90  days.  Obviously 
the  Commission  has  a  16-month  backlog. 
So  everyone  is  running  to  court  and 
flooding  the  courts  with  cases,  which  has 
resulted  in  an  impossible  situation. 

On  top  of  that,  this  July  a  new  pro- 
vision of  law  will  go  into  effect  which 
will  extend  the  coverage  to  businesses 
employing  25  employees.  What  will  this 


mean?  This  will  mean  tliat  in  addition 
to  the  present  backlog.  '-'50  percent  more 
employers  will  be  covered,  and  Ifl  per- 
cent more  employees,  or  6  million  addi- 
tional employees.  In  other  words.  185,000 
additional  employers  will  be  covered  by 
tlie  agency  wnich  is  alrt-ady  running  al- 
most a  year  and  a  half  behind  schedule. 
Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  raised  hopes 
and  expectations  when  v.e  enacted  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1961.  I  think  it  is  far 
more  cruel  to  kindle  hcpes  and  dreams 
and  not  attempt  to  bring  forward  the 
realization  of  those  hopes  and  dreams 
than  to  fail  tu  enact  programs  which  are 
designed  to  do  this  in  the  first  place. 

We  can  kill  the  equal  employment  op- 
ixirtunity  prosi-am  by  the  mahuitrition 
of  inadequate  funding  ju.-:t  as  well  as 
by  the  gunshot  of  reijeal.  I  believe  that 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  a  mile- 
stone. It  was  passed  with  bipartisan  sup- 
port. I  will  be  frank  and  state  ihat  the 
Democi'atic  vote  alone  could  not  have 
done  it.  The  Republicans  effectively  and 
c«ui-ageously  supported  that  legislation. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  appealing  to  every 
Member  here  today.  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican, who  voted  for  that  historic 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  not  to  be  killers 
of  the  dream. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chahman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  strongly  join 
with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  i  Mr.  Joelson  1  in  support  of 
his  amendment,  and  urge  that  the  Equal 
Opportunity  Commission  be  fully  funded. 
Not  to  do  so  IS  to  bring  about  the  result 
of  adding  billions  of  dollars  in  discrimi- 
natory employment  and  it  is  my  further 
belief  that  this  Commission  should  be 
working  and  v,  orking  on  a  current  basis. 
Mr.  JOELSON.  I  thank  the  .t;entlcman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  would  like  to  add  tiiat 
iiithough  we  read  terrible  headlines  about 
violence  and  disorder,  there  are  millions 
of  people  who  wish  to  do  things  in  an 
orderly  manner  and  who  wish  to  acliieve 
progress  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  it  is  our  job  to  encour- 
age people  and  to  insure  that  through 
undernourished  budgets,  they  will  not  be 
denied  the  opportunity  of  utilizing  bene- 
fits provided  for  by  existing  law. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  distinguished  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  auree  with  every  word  that  the 
distin.^uished  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey has  had  to  say  with  regard  to  this 
President's  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  and.  insofar  as  I  am 
personally  concerned,  I  accept  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment.  I  shall  vote  for  it. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 
substitute  amendme.nt  offered  by 

MR.    CEDERBERG 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  substitute  amendment  for  the 
amenament  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  1  Mr.  Joelson  ] . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
CEDERBERG  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 

Jiyii.h,oN:    On    \:\yc    46.    line    22.    strike    nut 
"$6,936,000  "  and  Insert  ••$7,936,000  •• 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
I  want  to  say  that  I  certainly  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  activities  of  tne  Equal 
Opportunity  Commission.  I  believe  we 
are  all  in  agreement  that  this  is  a  Com- 
mission that  needs  to  do  its  jub.  and  it 
has  a  job  to  do. 

However.  I  do  believe  there  is  such  a 
tiling  as  trying  to  go  overboard,  and  ex- 
liand  the  Commission  in  one  fiscal  year 
far  in  excess  of  needs  of  the  Commission 
to  take  care  of  the  situation. 

Last  year  we  gave  this  Commis.sion  75 
new  employees.  We  raised  it  from  a  total 
of  314  to  389  employees.  Tliis  year  the 
Commission  requested  an  increase  of  637 
new  employees,  raising  the  number  from 
389  to  1.026. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  April 
of  this  year  they  had  36  vacancies  in  au- 
thorized personnel.  So  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  adopt  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  my  amendment 
does  is  increa.se  the  amount  by  $1  million, 
and  this  gives  them  a  little  in  excess  of 
the  same  percentage  increase  they  had 
last  year.  We  gave  them  75  new  em- 
IJloyees  last  year.  This  amendment  will 
increase  it  to  100  new  employees  this 
year. 

To  me  this  makes  some  sense.  No  one 
can  say  that  we  are  not  concerned  about 
Ijroviding  equal  oijportunilies.  but  we 
viant  to  do  it  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

If  the  Members  could  take  the  time  to 
read  the  hearintis,  they  would  find  that 
there  is  some  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  Commission  is  receiving  all  of 
the  complaints  or  the  number  of  com- 
plaints that  they  expect.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut  their 
request  52.777,000.  What  I  would  do  with 
this  amendment  would  be  to  give  them 
100  ne'A  employees.  In  other  words,  they 
woiLld  go  from  389  employees  to  489  in  1 
year. 

Nott'.  this  is  a  pretty  rapid  expansion, 
and  is  sufficient,  in  my  opinion,  to  do  the 
job. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
L'entlcman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
t'.eman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  thank 
the  gentlemtin  for  yielding. 

I  am  told  that  the  backlog  of  cases  in 
the  Commis.sicn  is  so  .creat  that  a  com- 
plaint cannot  l)e  processed  in  less  than 
18  months.  Can  the  trentleman  tell  me 
whether  this  is  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  can  tell  the  'aqii- 
tleman  from  our  records  that  they  an- 
ticipated they  were  going  to  have  360 
.successful  conciliations  last  year  when 
they  requested  their  additional  new  em- 
ployees, and  they  actually  had  88.  So 
what  happened  I  do  not  know. 

Now.  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  complaints  that  may  be  coming 
in  because  some  of  them  come  in  in 
groups  from  a  given  organization. 

Mr.  YATES.  Does  the  gentleman  agree 
with  me  that  18  months'  time  for  process- 
ing an  application  is  much  too  long  a 
time,  and  that  justice  delayed  is  justice 
denied?  And  so  that  they  should  have 
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enough  employees,  a  sufficient  number  of 
employees  dealing  with  these  cases,  to 
render  an  expeditious  disposal  of  the  ap- 
plications? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  do  not  disagree 
that  things  should  be  expedited  as  much 
as  possible,  but  I  do  say  that  just  as  in 
many  law  cases,  as  we  go  into  the  judi- 
ciary, we  get  a  lot  of  cases  that  are  com- 
ing in  that  can  be  handled  routinely  and 
very,  very  easily,  and  the  backlog  in  this 
situation,  as  I  understand,  is  not  such 
that  it  cannot  be  handled.  All  I  am  say- 
ing is  that  to  increase  by  .some  600  em- 
ployees in  1  year  is,  I  believe,  unreason- 
able: 100  new  employees  is.  I  believe,  a 
generous  approach. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank  the 
uentleman  tor  yielding,  and  I  wanted  to 
point  out  that  out  our  way  the  resional 
headquarters  for  this  setup  is  at  Albu- 
querque. N.  Mex..  and  any  complaints 
that  develop  in  my  State — and  I  repre- 
sent the  largest  metropolitan  city  in  the 
West — means  that  the  man  must  make 
his  application  out.  .send  it  to  Albuquer- 
que. N.  Mex.  They  have  one  man  who 
comes  up  and  makes  the  investigation, 
goes  back  down,  and  then  there  are  a 
number  of  delays,  according  to  cases  that 
have  been  directed  to  my  attention. 

I  have  been  told  one  of  the  reasons 
they  have  not  been  able  to  process  them 
is  they  do  not  have  the  employees. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  You  cannot  have 
regional  ofncos  or  resident  offices  in  every 
location.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a 
.substantial  increase  here  for  travel  so 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  not  getting  out 
to  an  area  to  make  an  investigation  if  it 
is  necessary  to  make  an  investigation. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  in  an  agency 
which  grows  too  quickly  there  will  be  a 
tendency  not  to  uet  as  efficient  a  han- 
dling of  cases. 

I  think  100  new  employees  is  a  sub- 
stantial amount. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  both  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  both  amend- 
ments that  have  been  offered. 

I  wonder  if  we  might  just  take  a  very 
few  minutes  to  look  at  the  facts. 

In  1967.  which  was  just  a  year  ago,  this 
agency  had  314  positions.  Now  they  want 
1.026  for  next  year. 

Last  year  they  were  soliciting  business 
by  radio  trying  to  drum  up  support  and 
trying  to  drum  up  activity.  They  did  not 
have  sufficient  work  to  keep  314  people 
busy. 

For  1S68.  this  fiscal  year,  they  were 
given  75  additional  positions.  That  was  a 
total  of  389  and  they  have  not  been  able 
to  fill  all  of  those. 

On  April  23  they  had  36  vacancies.  So 
let  us  say  they  had  360  people  last 
month — they  still  want  for  next  year, 
1,026.  That  is  an  increase  of  637  plus  the 
36  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  add  to 
their  payrolls  this  year. 

That  is  a  lot  of  people  to  add  in  one 
year  to  an  agency  which  according  to  all 
the  facts  are  not  doing  a  ver>'  good  job 
with  those  who  are  now  employed. 

When  representatives  of  the  agency 
appeared  before  the  committee  in  1967, 


they  estimated  they  would  have  360  suc- 
cessful conciliations.  How  many  did  they 
have?  They  had  88.  Not  a  vei-y  good 
record  of  achievement. 

For  the  current  fi.scal  year  they  esti- 
mated they  would  have  560  successful 
conciliations.  They  presently  .say  they 
will  have  225— and  that  is  quite  a  drop. 
It  is  only  40  percent  of  that  which  they 
estimated.  Still  not  a  very  good  record 
of  achievement. 

The  Department  of  Justice  hearings 
show  that  Department  has  to  do  addi- 
tional work  in  five  of  every  six  cases  tliat 
is  presented  to  it  by  this  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  simply  a  case  of 
empire  building  and  we  do  not  have 
money  for  empire  building.  By  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  are  either  of  the  pro- 
posed increases  justified. 

The  agency  was  not  content  to  ask  for 
S13  million,  the  budgeted  amount.  It 
wanted  nearly  S3  million  more.  The 
agency  had  the  colossal  nerve  to  ask  for 
S16  million.  That  is  24  times  the  S6  5 
million  it  had  la.st  year.  They  wanted  to 
expand  by  2'_.  times  in  1  year.  Obviously, 
when  they  are  not  even  doing  a  good 
job  now.  they  cannot  properly  carry  on 
an  operation  next  year  that  is  2'-  times 
as  large. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  empire  building 
and  we  do  not  have  that  kind  of  money. 
I  have  not  talked  about  the  meddling  and 
interference  it  engages  in.  That  is  an- 
other story  and  it  provides  ample  reason 
to  vote  against  the  appropriation  in  its 
entirety. 

The  committee  has  provided  the  money 
to  carr>'  on  the  operations  of  the  agency 
at  the  same  level  they  were  carried  on 
during  the  current  fiscal  year.  If  this  is 
done  the  agency  can  build  up  to  the  level 
it  said  it  was  going  to  reach  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  Obviously  that  is  all  it 
can  hope  to  accomplish. 

Do  you  want  to  throw  away  money? 
That  is  exactly  what  you  are  being  asked 
to  do.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  both  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  that  I  must 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague,  the 
•:4entleman  from  Michigan. 

I  do  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  uentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

These  are  verj'  troublous  times  in  our 
land.  We  have  an  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  set  up  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis.  It  is  about  the  weakest 
kind  of  commission  that  you  can  have. 
It  does  not  have  the  power  to  go  in  and 
impose  its  will  after  hearings.  In  court 
it  carries  the  burden  of  proof  to  show 
that  there  has  been  discrimination  in 
individual  cases. 

To  demand  of  a  commission  of  this  na- 
ture the  kind  of  results  that  we  get  from 
a  number  of  State  commissions,  that 
have  great  powers,  is  unfair.  We  have 
not  given  this  Commission  sufficient  staff 
and  money.  We  all  are  aware  of  the 
flickering  lightning  and  rolling  thunder 
across  our  land.  Certainly  we  are  not 
going  to  do  anything  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems by  depriving  this  Commission  of 
the  money  it  needs  to  attempt  to  guar- 
antee equal  emplojTnent  opportunity. 
I  have  voted  consistently  in  this  Con- 


gress to  cut  appropriations.  We  are  in 
serious  fiscal  straits.  There  are  many 
areas  that  I  believe  in  this  bill  we  should 
cut  further  money.  But  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  cut  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  we 
are  going  from  389  to  1.000  employees 
The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  requested  of  the  President 
,S2.5  million  more  than  was  budgeted 
They  were  cut  to  S13.1  million  initiul'.v. 
This  bill  now  provides  S6.9  million,  net 
the  S13.1  million  they  feel  is  the  mini- 
mum necessary  to  do  their  job. 

The  proposal  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  would  rai.se  the  amount 
to  SI  1.8  million.  That  is  10  percent  below 
the  budgeted  figure.  It  seems  to  me  a  fail 
compromise  under  the  circumstances  to 
fund  this  vital  Commission. 

Unle.ss  we  can  offer  equal  employment 
opportunity  to  our  people,  we  are  not  uo- 
ing  to  be  able  to  put  them  to  work  n:> 
support  themselves.  We  are  going  to  have 
them  on  the  relict  rolls.  We  are  goln?  t  i 
have  increa.sinely  all  the  problem.^  v.e 
have  in  the  poverty  program.  We  have 
to  approach  this  problem  construcliveiv 
This.  I  think,  is  a  fair  compromise,  anri 
I  hope  that  the  substitute  will  be  de- 
feated and  that  the  Joelson  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  ^.Ir.  Chair- 
man, Vi'ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  on  his  re- 
marks and  ask  liim  it  he  does  not  agre-' 
that  one  of  the  fine  aspects  of  the  won; 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Commission  i.s  the  extent  to  which  ;■ 
can  function  confidentially  and  not  in- 
side the  bright  lights.  Given  an  ade- 
quate staff,  whicii  the  amendment  ci- 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
iMr.  Joelson!  seeks  to  do.  they  can 
handle  these  problems  confidentially 
quietly,  and  much  more  successful!". 
than  attempting  to  litigate  these  mat- 
ters in  court. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
.solutely  correct.  They  are  now  6  to  9 
months  behind.  When  a  complaint 
comes  in.  it  takes  6  to  9  months  to  get 
any  action  at  all.  If  we  fund  the  Com- 
mission now  at  the  level  that  is  proposed 
in  the  bill,  it  will  be  a  year  and  a  half  to 
2  years  behind.  The  law  provides  that 
they  should  get  results  in  60  days  or  the 
individual  can  sue.  That  was  the  con- 
cept of  the  original  law.  Some  have  said 
"They  have  not  done  very  much.  Why 
give  them  more?"  The  reason  they  have 
not  done  more,  or  one  of  the  reasons,  is 
that  they  have  not  had  sufficient  staff. 
and  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Joelson  I 
would  give  them  more  staff. 

Mr.  TAFT,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
n.an  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks  and  as- 
sociate myself  with  his  views. 

I  would  like  also  to  point  out  we  are 
appropriating  in  this  Congress  and 
spending  in  this  Nation  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  order  to  do  what?  To 


promote  meaningful  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. This  is  true  of  education;  It  is 
true  of  housing;  it  Is  true  of  employ- 
ment; it  is  true  of  training;  it  is  true 
across  the  board  in  almost  every  item 
of  the  domestic  budget.  We  are  author- 
izing billions  of  dollars  trying  to  achieve 
this  end.  Yet  here  we  have  an  instru- 
mentality which  we  are  cutting  down 
now  below  that  level  that  I  believe  it 
can  operate  at.  I  recognize  it  is  an  in- 
crease from  the  zero  level  at  which  it 
started  back  when  it  originated  just  3 
years  ago.  Nevertheless,  it  is  false  econ- 
omy to  cut  back  on  this  budget. 

Mr.  FLYNT,  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  both  the  amendment  of- 
fered bv  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
and  the  substitute  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

The  facts  are  very  simply  that  this 
Commission  has  been  disappointed  in  the 
requirements  for  the  work  that  are  set 
out  in  the  authorizing  legislation.  The 
Commission  has  not  found  the  com- 
plaints nor  the  grounds  for  the  com- 
jjlaints  that  it  had  either  expected  or 
hoped  to  find.  In  1966  there  were  314  po- 
sitions. The  Congress  authorized  an  in- 
crease of  75  additional  positions,  bring- 
ing this  to  a  total  of  389.  The  Commis- 
sion, for  some  rea.son  unknown  to  the 
subcommittee  and  to  the  committee,  has 
been  unable  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  po.si- 
tions  which  they  are  authorized  at  the 
in-esent  time. 

Now  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
uentleman  from  New  Jersey  would  add 
673  new  positions  for  a  total  of  1,026 
po.sitions.  Based  on  caseload  and  everj' 
reasonable  requirement  such  an  increase 
is  more  than  unjustified,  it  is  uncon- 
scionable. 

One  reason  that  the  timelag  exists  in 
these  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  cases  is  they  spend  most  of 
their  time  trying  to  bolster  up  the  com- 
plaints that  come  in  rather  than  judging 
them  on  the  merits  of  the  case  presented 
to  them.  In  time  after  time.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, investigators  and  other  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  EEOC  have  generated  com- 
plaints where  no  justifiable  ground  for 
complaint  existed  in  the  first  place. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  and  the  staff 
members  of  that  Commission  want  to  do 
v.ith  the  additional  money  that  is  being 
a,sked  for  in  these  amendments  is  to  set 
up  a  handbook,  a  set  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  will  usurp  the  authority  that 
a  company  must  have  in  determining 
personnel  policies. 

When  the  long  arm  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  of  this  Commission  go 
down  into  private  enterprise  and  deter- 
mine how  it  will  operate  the  personnel 
office  and  personnel  management  of 
everj'  industry  and  every  company  in 
this  country,  then  we  will  see  profits  turn 
to  losses,  we  will  see  companies  forced 
out  of  business,  and  we  will  see  unem- 
l)loyment  Increase  and  emploj-ment  de- 
crease. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  company  on  earth 
could  operate  at  a  profit  if  it  had  to  de- 
pend on  the  personnel  and  the  staff  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  to  set  its  personnel  policies. 
Certainly  no  company  outside  of  one 
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that  is  part  of  a  monopoly  or  a  company 
which  does  all  or  nearly  all  of  its  busi- 
ness with  the  Federal  Government, 
where  profits  in  operations  are  substan- 
tially guaranteed,  could  do  so  if  the 
EEOC  deliberately  sets  out  to  originate 
complaints. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  subcommittee  and 
the  committee  have  been  more  than  gen- 
erous to  th.e  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  in  this  bill  and  in 
this  report.  We  have  provided  more 
money  than  they  have  been  able  to 
spend.  We  are  to'ing  at  this  time  of 
needed  economy  in  Government  to  hold 
down  expenses  to  a  minimum.  To  reject 
an  increase  in  this  item  is  an  effort  to 
reduce  unnecessary  increases  in 
spending. 

Tomorrow  we  will  be  called  upon  to 
cast  one  vote  relating  to  this.  A  week 
from  tomorrow  we  may  be  called  upon 
to  cast  another.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  vote 
on  this  amendment  gives  us  one  addi- 
tional opportunity  to  reduce  unnecessary 
and  unjustified  expenditures  in  the  op- 
eration of  our  Government,  and  I  urge 
the  rciection  of  both  amendments. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  think 
the  substitute  amendment  mifht  be  tol- 
erable as  a  means  toward  wiping  out  a 
backlog  were  it  not  the  ca.se  that  this 
July  we  are  going  to  add  6  million  new 
covered  employees  and  that  we  are  going 
to  add  195.000  additional  employers. 

When  this  appropriation  was  first  set 
up.  it  was  set  up  for  a  staff  that  was  ex- 
pected to  receive  2.000  charges  annually, 
and  in  the  first  year  it  received  9.000 
charges.  It  started  with  a  backlog  which 
grew  deeper  and  deejjer. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  increasingly  involved  in  these 
cases. 

That  is  true:  but  it  is  tioie  because  of 
the  backlog,  becau.se  of  that  90-day  pro- 
vision which  says  if  a  decision  is  not 
reached  in  90  days  the  complainant  may 
go  to  court.  This  has  been  interpreted 
by  some  courts  as  mandatory.  The  courts 
are  flooded  with  complaints. 

What  my  amendment  seeks  to  do  is  to 
encourage  conciliation,  to  reduce  acri- 
mony and  conflict  and  strife  and  to  tn' 
to  resolve  these  things. 

I  believe  this  is  money  well  siient  in  a 
Nation  where  people  are  bitter  and  at 
one  another's  throats.  It  would  provide 
a  lorum  and  personnel  to  solve  these 
things  in  the  American  way.  rationally 
and  decently  and  compassionately. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  that  the  .substitute 
amendment  will  really  not  help  solve  the 
problem  significantly,  and  for  that  rea- 
son I  must  urge  the  support  of  my  own 
amendment. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  wish  to  a.ssociate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  I 
trust  the  substitute  will  be  defeated,  and 
I  heartilv  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered bv  the  gentleman  from  New  Jei-sey. 
I  deplore  the  cut  of  almost  50  percent 
from    the    Presidents   request   for    the 


Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission which  was  made  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Tills  reduction  means  that  thousands 
of  people  who  feel  they  have  been  vic- 
tims of  employment  discrimination  will 
have  to  wait  between  a  year  and  a  half 
and  2  years  to  get  their  cases  processed 
bv  the  Federal  Government — despite  the 
congressional  mandate  to  process  cases 
in  60  days. 

The  EEOC,  under  title  VII  of  the  Cinl 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  is  charged  by  the 
Congress  to  iiivestigate  and.  when  it  ap- 
pears there  is  discrimination,  to  con- 
ciliate cases  of  employment  discrimina- 
tion because  of  race,  religion,  national 
origin,  sex,  and  color.  Because  of  the 
heavy  volume  of  complaints — over  which 
we  have  no  control — and  the  resultant 
backlog,  the  average  case  now  takes 
about  16  months  to  process — 16  months 
of  waiting  for  an  American  who  may 
have  been  denied  a  job  or  a  promotion 
because  of  discrimination. 

On  July  2.  1968,  title  VII  automati- 
cally increases  the  number  of  employers 
covered  by  250  percent  and  the  nimiber 
of  employees  covered  by  16  percent. 
Thus,  this  delay  promises  to  get  worse 
unless  something  is  done  about  it. 

I  have  no  question  that  the  President's 
request,  if  appropriated  by  the  Congress, 
would  do  something  about  it.  It  would 
provide  the  vitally  needed  additional  in- 
vestigators and  conciliators  needed  to 
process  the  cases  on  a  current  basis. 
Only  if  the  EEOC  operates  on  a  cur- 
rent basis  can  Americans  feel  that  title 
vn  and  the  processes  of  law  provide  a 
meaningful  instrument  for  coping  with 
employment  discrimination. 

Of  course  we  are  cognizant  of  the 
counti-y's  budgetary  problems.  But  we 
are  talking  of  $6  million  contrasted  to 
the  S30  billion  that  employment  dis- 
crimination costs  the  United  States  each 
year.  And  we  are  talking  about  the  rights 
of  thousands  of  individuals  and  com- 
panies and  unions  to  a  speedy  deter- 
mination of  cases. 

I  trust  the  Joelson  amendment  is  over- 
whelmingly approved  and  that  tlie 
amendment  to  the  amendment  is 
soundly  defeated. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvama. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Joelson  amend- 
ment, and  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  for  his  excellent  pres- 
entation. 

What  the  gentleman  is  saying  is  we 
have  a  backlog  with  present  personnel, 
and  we  are  going  to  add.  on  top  of  that 
backlog,  a  whole  new  jurisdiction.  We 
must  have  adequate  funds  and  personnel, 
or  we  will  be  in  worse  trouble. 

We  are  concerned  mostly  about  how 
the  delay  affects  the  complainants,  but 
is  it  not"  also  true  that  the  defendants, 
the  employers,  have  been  complaining 
about  delay  in  the  handling  of  their 
cases?  So  we  have  both  the  workers  and 
the  employers  backing  the  amendment. 
Mr.  JOELSON.  That  is  right.  I  would 
add  to  thai  the  labor  imions,  who  are 
often  targets  of  complaints. 
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Mr.  MOORHEAD.  All  of  them  suffer  as 
a  result  of  delay. 

Mr.     JOELSON.     That     is     entirely 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  substitute  amendment. 

Title  V'll  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  provides  that  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  shall  have 
no  more  than  60  days  to  resolve  claims 
of  employment  discrimination  before  a 
charging  party  shall  have  the  right  to 
bring  suit  in  Federal  court.  The  law  also 
provides  that  suit  shall  not  occur  until 
the  Commission  has  attempted  to  settle 
the  dispute  confidentially.  Because  Con- 
gress has  not  appropriated  funds  suffi- 
cient to  deal  with  the  Commission's  case- 
load, the  Commission  has  never  been  able 
to  carry  out  its  duties  within  the  time 
directed  by  title  VII. 

Inevitably,  this  has  produced  a  profu- 
sion of  litigation  in  our  district  courts 
and  courts  of  appeal.  In  Dent  against  St. 
Louis-San  Francisco  Railway,  the  court 
said  that  regardless  of  how  long  it  takes, 
the  plaintiff  must  wait  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  seek  to  conciliate  the  case — a 
process  now  averaging  almost  10  times 
the  60  days  provided.  Other  district 
courts  have  concurred  in  this  result. 

In  Miller  against  International  Paper, 
a  Mississippi  case,  and  in  Cunningham 
against  Litton  Industries,  which  arose  in 
California,  the  courts  have  given  up  all 
hope  of  conciliation  as  a  means  for  re- 
solving claims  of  employment  discrimi- 
nation, and  require  suit  to  be  brought  60 
days  after  a  charge  is  filed.  Other  courts 
simply  permit  suits  to  be  filed  after  the 
Commission  has  had  the  case  for  60  days, 
whenever  the  charging  party  gets  tired 
of  waiting. 

Rather  than  the  carefully  balanced 
scheme  of  Federal  conciliation  followed 
by  private  litigation  only  when  necessary, 
the  compliance  process  under  title  VII, 
which  was  so  laboriously  created  in  1964, 
has  become  a  shambles.  Plaintiffs  are 
denied  the  prompt  relief  promised  them. 
Defendants  are  denied  the  opportunity 
to  peacefully  and  confidentially  settle 
disputes  promised  them.  And  the  public 
as  a  whole  is  denied  the  effective  Federal 
instrument  promised  it  for  dealing  with 
the  pernicious  problem  of  employment 
discrimination. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  in  support  of  his 
amendment,  and  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  thank  the  gentlemen  on 
the  Republican  side  who  have  supported 
my  amendment.  As  they  supported  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  they  are  doing 
the  statesmanlike  thing  today.  I  want  to 
acknowledge  their  action  and  hail  them 
for  it.  This  is  one  area  where  partisan- 
ship has  no  place. 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Joelson  amendment  and  in  opposition  to 
the  substitute  amendment.  I  believe  the 
case  has  been  well  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  LMr.  Joelson].^ 

The  fact  is  that  as  of  July  of  this  year 
there  will  come  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  some  6  million  employees 
who  have  not  been  covered  and  some 
195.000  employers.  If  the  Commission  is 
to  maintain  its  present  level  of  enforce- 
ment effort  which  is  really  not  sufficient, 
then  the  funds  which  the  administration 
requested  should  be  restored. 

The  fact  is  that  there  exists  an  enor- 
mous backlog  of  cases  which  needs  to  be 
eliminated. 

I  quote  from  the  testimony  of  Clifford 
Alexander,  who  is  the  very  able  chairman 
of  the  Commission,  who  testified  before 
the  committee  and  said: 

We  win  enter  fiscal  year  1969  with  a  back- 
log of  about  1,918  investigations  and  1,375 
conciliations. 

Clearly  the  present  level  of  funding  is 
inadequate  to  deal  with  that.  When  the 
commission  is  11  months  behind  in  in- 
vestigations and  5  months  behind  in  con- 
ciliations, there  is  not  justice  either  for 
the  one  who  complains  about  discrimina- 
tion or  for  the  one  who  is  charged  with 
it.  So  in  fairness  to  all  parties  I  suggest 
that  the  Joelson  amendment,  which  is 
still  a  lO-iXTcent  reduction  below  the 
budget  request,  at  least  would  meet  the 
problem  of  inordinate  delay.  Congress  in- 
tended that  the  process  of  investigation 
and  conciliation  be  completed  within  60 
days. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  recom- 
mended $6,936,000,  a  reduction  of  nearly 
50  percent  in  the  administration's  re- 
quest of  513,093,000  for  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission.  Tlie 
Joelson  amendment  provides  $11.8  mil- 
lion. 

Title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
makes  discrimination  in  employment  an 
illegal  act.  Begimiing  in  fiscal  year  1969 
this  provision  is  extended  to  all  firms 
emploj'ing  25  persons  or  more.  The  in- 
crease in  EEOC  personnel  is  required 
bofh  to  improve  the  quality  of  enforce- 
ment and  to  extend  enforcement  to  the 
firms  that  will  be  covered  for  the  first 
time. 

As  I  pjointed  out  in  my  remarks  of 
February  29,  although  discrimination  in 
employment  is  against  the  law,  enforce- 
ment has  been  less  than  adequate.  Dis- 
crimination in  employment,  although  its 
tactics  have  become  more  subtle  and  elu- 
sive, persists.  EEOC  is  hampered  by  its 
dependence  on  the  case-complaint 
method.  It  must  wait  luitil  a  complaint 
is  received,  then  go  through  the  lengthy 
process  of  conciliation.  If  probable  cause 
for  legal  action  is  found,  it  recommends 
that  the  Justice  Department  undertake 
legal  proceedings  in  Federal  court  on 
behalf  of  the  complainant.  During  the 
4  years  of  EEOC's  existence,  only  20  such 
cases  have  actually  been  initiated  by  the 
Justice  Department. 

This  process  must  be  expedited,  if  those 
discriminated  against  are  to  get  redress 


according  to  law.  This  process  requires 
enforcement  personnel. 

Title  "Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
currently  covers  approximately  133,000 
employers.  As  of  July  1968,  this  coverage 
will  be  extended  to  some  328,000  em- 
ployers, an  increase  of  195,000  or  about 
150  percent. 

As  I  pointed  out,  the  investigation 
backlog  is  currently  about  2,000  cases 
If  the  full  budget  request  were  funded, 
this  would  be  reduced  to  about  400  case.s 
in  investigation  by  June  30,  1969;  but  if 
funding  is  held  to  this  year's  level,  the 
backlog  would  grow  to  about  2.900. 

This  delay  in  prompt  redress  discour- 
ages those  discriminated  against  from 
seeking  implementation  of  their  right.s 
under  law.  EEOC  has  requested  funds  for 
637  additional  employees  in  order  to  carry 
out  its  obligations  under  the  1964  act 
This  is  an  increase  in  enforcement  of- 
ficials which  is  necessary  to  even  main- 
tain, let  alone  increase,  the  quality  of 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  enforce- 
ment. 

The  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  has  docu- 
mented the  discrimination  in  jobs  suf- 
fered by  Negroes  and  other  minority 
groups.  They  are  shunted  to  menial  oc- 
cupations. Promotions  are  obstructed. 
Job  discrimination  is  one  of  most  basic 
of  grievances  which  causes  those  di.'-- 
criminated  against  to  lose  faith  in  the 
promise  of  America. 

Those  who  echo  the  call  for  stricter  law 
enforcement  should  be  concerned  with 
the  strict  enforcement  of  those  laws  fi- 
nally designed  to  give  the  underprivi- 
leged and  discriminated-against  a  real 
stake  in  society.  Those  who  decry  welfare 
handouts  should  give  their  strongest 
support  to  the  full  enforcement  of  laws 
which  protect  the  right  of  all  Americans 
to  equal  consideration  for  employment. 
Discrimination  in  employment  is  at 
the  heart  of  the  very  serious  unemploy- 
ment problem  which  particularly  affects 
our  big  cities.  It  is  one  of  the  key  cause.s 
of  the  unrest  which  exists  in  this  country 
today.  If  we  deny  the  funds  asked  for  ia 
the  Joelson  amendment,  we  are  simply 
telling  the  poor,  the  deprived,  and  the 
downtrodden  of  America  that  we  are  not 
willing  to  enforce  the  law  which  we  en- 
acted in  1964  in  order  to  protect  them. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  urge  the  approval  of  the  Joel- 
son amendment  and  the  defeat  of  the 
substitute. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  simply  re- 
peat that  this  amendment  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  help  provide  equal  oppor- 
timity  for  employment  for  every  person. 
America's  poor  are  calling  for  jobs.  They 
only  want  the  opportunity  to  have  gain- 
ful employment  at  the  same  high  stand- 
ard of  living  that  most  Americans  take 
for  granted.  They  should  not  be  denied 
that  opportunity. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 


opposition  to  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
and  in  favor  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  $6.9 
million  for  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission.  This  is  almost 
50  percent  below  the  $13.1  million  re- 
quested by  the  President  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  . 

The  EEOC.  under  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  is  charged  by  the 
Congress  to  investigate  and,  when  it 
appears  there  is  discrimination,  to  con- 
ciliate cases  of  employment  discrimina- 
tion because  of  race,  religion,  national 
origin,  sex,  and  color.  The  Commission 
i.s  the  chief  watchdog  against  bias  in  job 
employment  and  promotion. 

While  there  is  a  congressional  man- 
date to  pix>cess  cases  in  60  days,  the 
average  case  now  takes  about  16  months. 
This  situation  results  from  the  unexpect- 
ed heavy  volume  of  complaints  and  the 
resultant  backlog.  And,  the  situation  can 
only  get  worse,  when  after  July  2.  1968, 
title  VII  automatically  increases  the 
number  of  employers  covered  by  250  per- 
cent and  the  number  of  employees  cov- 
ered by  16  percent.  ,  ,,,0  ,        i 

The  President's  request  of  $13.1  niu- 
lion  would  pixjvide  the  means  for  cor- 
recting this  situation  by  providing  for 
additional  investigators  and  conciliator-s 
needed   to    process   cases   on   a   current 

basis.  ,,  .        .      »  ~o 

Mr  Chairman,  we  are  talking  about  $b 
million  contrasted  to  the  $30  billion,  and 
I  emphasize  $30  billion,  that  emplojTnent 
discrimination  costs  the  United  States 
each  year.  Only  if  the  EEOC  operates  on 
a  cuiTent  basis  can  Americans  feel  that 
title  Vn  and  the  processes  of  law  pro- 
vide a  meaningful  instrument  for  deal- 
ing with  employment  discrimination. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Members  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey.  Let  us  appro- 
priate the  funds  needed  by  the  EEOC  so 
that  it  can  properly  fulfill  its  role  to  end 
employment  discrimination. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
pentleman  from  Michigan  LMr.  Ceder- 
BERGl  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Joel- 
son J. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Cederberg) 
there  were — ayes  88.  noes  82. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers.  . 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  cnair- 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Cederberg 
and  Mr.  Joelson. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  tne 
tellers   reported   that   there  were— ayes 
105,  noes  110. 
So    the    substitute    amendment    was 

rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson  1. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
York)  there  were — ayes  94.  noes  103. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 


Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Joelson 
and  Mr.  Cederberg. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  tne 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes 
113,  noes  121. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SPECIAL    INTERNATIONAL    EXHIBITIONS     (SPECIAL 
FOREIGN     CURRENCY     PROGRAM  I 

For  payments  In  foreign  currencies  which 
ihe  Treasury  Department  determines  to  be 
excess  to  the  normal  requirements  ot  the 
united  States,  for  necessary  expenses  of  the 
united  States  Information  Agency  In  con- 
nection with  special  international  exhib  - 
tions  under  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act  of  1961  '  ^o  Stat^  527 ) . 
$428  000  to  remain  available  until  expended 
Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  $1,250  may  be 
expended  for  representation. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  take 
this  Vme  in  order  to  explain  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  there  will  be  a  motion  to  re- 
commit, and  it  will  be  a  motion  to  re- 
commit with  instructions  to  impose  a 
spending  limitation.  The  motion  to  re- 
commit will  instruct  the  committee  to 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  forth- 
with witli  an  amendment  which  vnW  read 
as  follows : 

Sec  706.  Excluding  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  money  appropriated  In  this 
Act  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  only  to  the 
extent  that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not 
result  in  the  net  aggregate  expenditure  01 
Federal  funds  tav  all  agencies  provided  for 
lierein  beyond  $1,989,640,000 

I  would  hke  to  compUment  the  sub- 
committee on  the  fine  job  it  did  m  re- 
ducing new  obligational  authority.  The 
total  reduction   in  NO  A  of  this  bill  is 
$152  million.  But  I  would  most  respect- 
fully point  out  that  such  a  reduction  m 
obligational  authority  does  not  reflect  an 
equal  reduction  in  spending.  The  spend- 
ing reduction  related  to  this  cut  in  new 
obligational  authority,  as  provided  by  the 
committee,  will  amount  to  only  S67  mil- 
lion The  additional  cut  provided  by  the 
amendment  will  amount  to  $69,620,000 
or  a  total  limitation  on  spending  by  that 
method  of  $136,620,000,   which   is  even 
less   than   the   cut   in   new   obligational 
authority  made  by  the  subcommittee. 

Tomorrow  we  will  be  voting  here  in  this 
body  on  the  question  of  whether  to  in- 
struct the  conferees  on  the  tax  bill  to  in- 
sist upon  imposing  a  spending  limitation 
of  $4  billion  as  contrasted  with  the  $6 
bUlion  as  now  contemplated.  This  will 
be  as  I  recall  it.  the  fifth  appropriation 
bill  that  we  have  cleared  in  this  body 
out  of  the  total  of  13.  We  are  not  ap- 
proaching close  to  a  cut  in  standing  of 
$4  billion,  much  less  $6  billion.  So  I  think 
it  is  incumbent  on  all  of  us.  if  we  are 
really  sincere  in  our  effort  to  impose  a 
spending  limitation  of  either  $4  billion 
or  $6  billion,  to  impose  these  spending 
limitations  on  each  of  the  appropnation 
bills  as  they  clear  the  House.  This  addi- 
tU)nal  cut  will  amount  to  only  3.2  percent, 
I  think  any  bill  involving  $2  billion  can 


afford  a  spending  limitation  of  3.2  per- 

cent 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman. 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  1  yield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  . 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  understand  the  motion  to  re- 
commit, it  would  further  limit  spending 
of  all  agencies  covered  by  this  bill  by 
$69  million  with  one  exception? 

Mr    JONAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But  do  I  un- 
derstand correctly  that  the  additional 
spending  limitation  is  not  applicable  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation? 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  correct.  The  FBI 

is  excluded.  ^, 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. wUl  the  distinguished  gentleman 

yield?  ^.  .      .    ,.  „ 

Mr  JONAS.  I  yield  to  my  Inend.  tne 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Rooney  1 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man my  question,  I  guass,  is  the  $64 
question:  "Where  does  the  gentleman 
propose  to  take  this  $69  million  from? 

Mr.  JONAS.  There  are  three  depart- 
ments of  Government  invohed  here. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  There  are 
many  more  agencies  of  the  Government 
involved. 

Mr  JONAS.  And  many  agencies.  The 
gentleman  has  done  a  very  fine  job  m 
reducing  obligational  authority,  but  we 
cannot  impose  spending  lunitations  on 
a  line  item  basis.  We  have  to  do  it  this 
way  if  we  expect  to  have  any  influence 
on  spending. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Apparently 
the  committee  did  so  well  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  would  now 
like  to  make  twice  the  amount  of  cuts 
that  the  committee  did  after  sitting  in 
daily  hearings  since  cariy  in  February 

up  to  very  recently  when  we  reported  out 

this  bill.  ^  ,  , 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  al- 
readv  congratulated  the  committee  on 
doing  a  good  cutting  NOA.  Now  I  am 
merelv  offering  the  House  an  opportu- 
nity to  impose  an  additional  spending 
limitation.  The  House  can  work  its  will 
on  that  proposal  and  I  will  be  content 
with  its  decision. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  just  said. 
after  all  the  time  and  energy  and  effort 
put  into  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor, 
we  will  now  have  a  recommital  motion 
which  will  cut  over  twice  as  much  in 
amount  as  the  committee  did  in  its  de- 
liberations. 

I  asked  the  question:  "Where  are  we 
going  to  make  this  cuf"  but.  of  course,  I 
did  not  eet  an  answer.  I  do  not  at  all 
believe  in  this  sort  of  approach  to  ap- 
propriations, and  I  never  have.  So  I  now 
ask  these  questions:  Does  the  gentle- 
man propose  to  take  the  cut  out  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice including  the  border  patrol  and  the 
detection  of  narcotics  smuggling  very 
often  discovered  by  the  border  patrol? 
Does  the  centleman  propose  to  take  it 
out  of  law  enforcement?  Does  the  gen- 
tleman propose  to  take  it  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral pri.sons  system  and  cut  down  on  the 
number  of  guprds  in  our  prisons? 
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Does  the  gentleman  propose  to  do 
away  with  work  on  the  19th  decennial 
census  which  is  required  by  law^  Does 
the  gentleman  propose  to  take  it  out  of 
the  salaries  of  the  judges  in  our  courts 
and  all  of  the  court  personnel?  Does  the 
gentleman  propose  to  take  it  out  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  small 
business  loans  and  disaster  loans?  Does 
the  gentleman  propose  to  take  it  out  of 
these  important  areas? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FX3RD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  aentleman  yield'!' 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
my   distiniiuished    friend,   the   minority 

leader.  ,,      ^,     . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, does  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York,  the  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee,  intend  to  vote  for  a  S4 
billion  reduction  in  the  President  s 
budget  which  comes  up  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  will  cross 
that  bridge  when  I  come  to  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  No;  I  want 
an  answer  today.  It  is  the  same  basic 
problem. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman is  convincing  me  that  perhaps  I 
should  not  follow  him.  I  never  commit 
mvself  in  advance. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man refuses  to  answer  whether  he  will 
vote  for  the  S4  billion  cut? 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  refuses  to  answer 
whetlier  he  wants  to  cut  the  judges' 
salaries,  or  the  prison  system,  or  the  U.S. 
border  patrol. 

This  is  an  approach  similar  to  the  one 
whereby  Members  wrecked  the  merchant 
marine  here  this  afternoon,  when  one 
man  stood  up  and  defeat«d  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  this  House  expressed  only 
in  the  month  of  April,  just  passed. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am  glad 
to  vield. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  would  agree  that  the  gentle- 
man who  made  the  point  of  order  was 
perfectly  justified,  and  the  only  reason 
why  we  do  not  have  an  authorization 
bill  ;s  because  the  majority  party  has  not 
put  through  the  Congress  the  necessary- 
merchant  marine  authorizing  legislation 
and  sent  it  down  to  the  President  for 
signature.  That  is  where  the  problem  is 
with  the  merchant  marine  funding.  It  is 
not  anything  else. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan 
does  not  need  to  ask  me  whether  or  not 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Missouri 
was  within  his  rights  in  making  his  point 
of  order   Of  course  he  was. 

But  perhaps  there  was  a  little— what 
should  I  say? — cooperation  on  both  sides 
with  regard  to  annual  authorizations  for 
our  merchant  marine,  as  a  result  of  which 
they  did  away  with  the  open-end  appro- 
priations provisions  of  the  1936  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  Senate 
committee  or  majority  leadership  are 
responsible  on  the  other  side  for  not 
acting  on  the  authorization  bill  and 
sending  it  down  to  the  President  for  his 
approval.  That  is  what  should  be  done 


and  done  quickly.  It  is  just  poor  handling 
of  a  very  important  bill. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Evidently 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  cannot 
keep  up  with  things  around  here  any 
more  than  can  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  I  do  not  know  who  is  responsible 
over  on  the  other  side.  I  understand  that 
the  majority  and  the  minority  got  to- 
gether and  reported  out  a  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  speak  for  himself 
and  not  include  anybody  else  when  he 
pleads  guilty. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  have 
never  been  found  guilty,  by  plea  or  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  at  the  point 
where  we  shall  have  a  vote  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  a  motion  which  would 
double  the  amount  of  the  drastic  cuts 
made  by  the  committee — and  this  com- 
mittee works  quite  closely  together,  the 
minoritv  members  and  the  majority 
members— I  tru.st  that  the  motion  to 
recommit  this  bill  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 

bill. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  that  the  Committee  do  now 
rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill 
do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  H.^YS.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'H.R.  175221  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State.  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
bill  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The   question   was   taken;    and   there 

;\.ere — yeas  223.  nays  154,  not  voting  56, 

as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  1561 

YEAS— 223 


,  Wis. 


MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    JONAS 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am,  in  its  present  form, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Jonas  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
the  Committee  on  .Appropriations  with  in- 
Btructlons  to  that  Committee  to  report  it 
back  forthwith  with  the  following  amend- 
ment; On  page  58  after  line  14,  insert  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

■Sec.  706  Excluding  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  money  appropriated  in  this 
Act  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969  only  to  the 
extent  that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not 
result  in  the  net  aggregate  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  by  all  agencies  provided  for 
herein  bevond  $1,089,640,000  '■ 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Adair 
Ander.son, 

Tenn. 
Arends 
Ashbroolc 
Ayres 
Baring 
Bates 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Betts 
BevlU 
Bie-ster 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brock 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Bvrnes^ 
Cabell 
Cahill 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 

Curtis 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Deianey 

DeUenback 

Denney 

Derwmski 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Etorn 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  La. 

Erlenborn 

Elsch 

E^shleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Pino 

FL'iher 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Fountain 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

pnqua 

Gallfianakis 

Gardner 


Oathings 
GoodeU 

Goodllng 
Griffin 
Gross 
Orover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jona.> 
Jones.  N.C. 
Keith 
King.  N.Y. 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kuvkendall 
Kyi 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lloyd 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCIure 
McCuUoch 
McDade 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
MalUiard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathias,  Md. 
Mavne 
MeskiU 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
.Mmshall 
Mize 

Montgomery 
Morris,  N.  Mex 
Morse.  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Konskl 
O'Neal,  Ga. 


Ottinger 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Pirnle 

Poff 

Pool 

Price.  Tex. 

Purcell 

Quie 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Rarlck 

Reld.  ni. 

Relnecke 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schweilcer 

Schwengel 

Scott 

.Shriver 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.T. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Vander  Jagt 

Vigorlto 

WaJLTonner 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUliams,  Pa. 

WUson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wvdler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Adams 
Addabbo 
.Albert 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 


NAYS— 154 

Annunzio 

Ashley 

Aspinall 

Barrett 

Hoggs 


Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Brademas 

Brasco 


Brooks 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Clark 
Corman 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Dent 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dulski 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Ellberg 
Fallon 
Farb-steln 
Fascell 
Pelghan 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford, 
William  D. 

Frellnghuysen 

Friedel 

Kulton,  Pa. 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Halpern 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash 

Hathaway 


Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Hungate 

Irwm 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

KIrwan 

Kli'czynskl 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McFall 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

\Unish 

Mink 

Monaean 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy 

Murphy 

Natcher 

Ncdzi 

Nix 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 
.    Patman 

Patten 


,111. 
.  N.Y. 


Peppyer 

Perkins 

PhUbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Price,  111. 

Pryor 

Pncm^ki 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Reifel 

ReuKS 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rodmo 

Rogers.  Colo 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N  Y. 

Rooney,  Pa 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Tiernan 

Udall 

tJllman 

■Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Waldle 

Woifl 

Wright 

Yates 

■i'Qung 

Zablocki 


NOT  VOTING— 56 


.Anderson,  111. 

.Andrews.  Ala. 

.A.shmore 

Battin 

Berry 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Bow 

Brown.  Calif. 

Carter 

Chamberlain 

Clawson,  Del 

Cohelan 

Conyers 

r'owger 

Culver 

Downing 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Calif. 


Evins,  Tenn. 

Findley 

Praser 

Gcttvs 

Gilbert 

Green,  Oreg. 

Haean 

Harrison 

Hawkins 

Holland 

Howard 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kleppe 

Long.  La. 

Lukens 

McMillan 

Mav 

Miller,  calif. 


Moore 
O'Hara.  111. 
Olsen 
Pollock 
Randall 
Rees 
Resnlck 
Rivers 
Roybal 
Selden 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Thompson.  N  J. 
Tunney 
Utt 
Watts 
Willis 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Hagan. 
Mr    Bingham  with  Mr.  Cohelan. 
Mr   Edwards  of  CiUlfornia  ■with  Mr.  O'Hara 
of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Culver. 
Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mrs.  BOLTON  changed  her  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  instructions 
of  the  House  in  the  motion  to  recommit, 
I  report  back  the  bill  H.R.  17522  with  an 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  58  after  line  14.  insert  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

•Sec.  706.  Excluding  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  money  appropriated  in  this 
Act  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  In  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1969.  only  to  the 
extent'  that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not 
result  in  the  net  aggregate  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  by  all  agencies  provided  for 
herein   beyond  $1,989,640,000." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and   third   reading  of   the 

bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
pa.ssage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
v\-ere — yeas  348.  nays  28,  not  voting  57. 

as  follows: 

[Roll  No,  1571 

YEAS— 348 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 

The   Clerk    announced    the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote : 
Mr.    RandaU    for.    with   Mr.   Rees   against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Battin. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr  Ashmore  u-ith  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Del  Claw- 
>on.  ^ 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Dcwnlng  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Moore, 

Mr.  Charles  H.  'Wilson  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Howard. 


Abbitt 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
.Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bales 
Belcher 
Bell 
Betts 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhill.  N.C. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Burke.  Mass 
Burleson 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 


Button 
Byrne.  Pa, 
Bvrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahill 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
L'cller 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Dclaney 

DeUenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Devlne 

niegs 

Dingell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 


Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

E-shleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Felu'han 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flvnt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Frelinehuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton.  Teiin. 
Galiflanakis 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Garmatz 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Croodell 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

G  rover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Gurney 

Hall 

Halleck 


Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Han.sen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler.  Ma-ss. 
Helstoskl 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Holifield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
I  hord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 
John.son,  Calif 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

King,  Calif 
King,  N.Y. 
Ku  wan 
Kluczynskl 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kuvkendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long.  Md. 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCuUoch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
Macdonald. 

Ma£S. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Marsh 
Martin 


Abemethy 

Ashbrook 

Bennett 

Bevill 

Brinkley 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Colmer 

Dcrwlnskl 

Dickinson 


Mathias,  Calif. 
Mathias.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Michel 
MlnL^h 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex 
Morse.  Ma-ss. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy.  111. 
Murphy,  NY. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nix 

O'Hara,  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
O'Neill.  Mass. 
Ottinger 
.   Pa-ssman 
Patman 
Patien 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnle 
Poage 
Podell 
Poff 
Pool 

Price.  111. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor 
Puclnski 
Purcell 
Quie 
Quillen 
Rallsback 
Reld,  111. 
Reld.  N.Y. 
ReUel 
Relnecke 
Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz 
Rhodes.  Pa 
Riegle 
Roberts 
Robison 
Rodino 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers.  Fla. 
Ronan 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rooney.  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 

Roudebush 
Roush 
Rumsleld 
Ruppe 

NAYS— 28 

Dowdy 

Edwards.  Ala 

Fuqua 

Gathlngs 

Gross 

Haley 

Henderson 

Jones.  N.C. 

Lennon 

Miller.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 57 


Ryan 

St  Germain 

St  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Srhwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shnver 

Sikes 

SIsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Sprmger 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steicer.  Ariz. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thom.son.  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

Udall 

unman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jatl 

Vanlk 

Vlnorito 

Waldle 

W.ilker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Wldnall 

Wlijclns 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wrluht 

Wvatt 

Wvdler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablocki 

Zion 

Zwach 


Mills 

Montgomery 
Nichols 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Rarick 
Teaeue.  Tex. 
Waegonner 
Whitten 


Anderson,  III. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Ashmore 

Battin 

Berry 

Bingham 

Blatnik 

Bow 

Brown.  Calif. 

Carter 

Chamberlain 

Clawson.  Del 

Cohelan 

Conyers 

Cowger 


Culver 

Downing 

Dwver 

Edwards.  Calif 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Findley 

Fraser 

Gettys 

Gilbert 

Green.  Oreg. 

Hagan 

Harrison 

Hawkins 

Holland 

Hotvard 


Irwin 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kleppe 

Lo'ig.  La. 

Lukens 

McMillan 

Mav 

Miller.  Calif. 

Monre 

O'Hara.  111. 

Olsen 

Pollock 

Randall 

Rees 
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Resnlck  Stuckey  Willis 

Roybal  lunney  cnariesn. 

3elden  Utt 

suibblefleld        Watts  | 

So  the  bill  was  passed.  ^ 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 

pairs :  i 

Mr  WllUs  with  Mr.  Battln. 
Mrs   Green  of  Oregon  with  Mrs  May. 
Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr  Anderson  of  DUnols. 
Mr.  S«lden  with  Mr.  Bow. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Utt. 
Mr    McMillan  with  Mr.  Plndley. 
Mr.  Tiinney  with  Mrs.  Dw>-er. 
Mr  Watt*  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr!  Ashmore  with  Mr  Berry. 
Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Del  Claw- 

son 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Harrl.ion 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Lukens.         | 

Mr  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr    Charles  H    Wilson  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr    Karsten  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.   Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 

Jersev".  _ 

Mr!  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Cohelan. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  OHara 
of  Illinois.  ,     „   , 

Mr   Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr  Rovbal  with  Mr   Holland. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Rees. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


crease  the  limitation  on  the  number  of 
officers  for  the  Coast  Guard,  has  been 
added  to  the  program  and  it  will  be  con- 
sidered under  an  open  rule,  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  e.xtend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  '  Mr.  Holi- 
FiELJi.  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW 


Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  to  ask  the 
acting  majority  leader  as  to  the  program 
for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  wish  to  annoimce 
on  behalf  of  the  leadership  the  follow- 
ing changes  in  the  program  for  tomor- 
row : 

First.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
!Mr.  CellerI  has  advised  that  he  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  send  to  con- 
ference the  bill,  H.R.  5037,  the  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1967:  and 

Second.   The  bill,   H.R.    16127,   to   in- 


POOR  PEOPLE  VISIT  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE  CAFETERLA 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
news  media  last  night  reported  that  a 
large  group  of  the  so-called  poor  people 
visited  the  cafeteria  in  the  Agriculture 
Department  yesterday  and  as  they  went 
down  the  line,  indicated  that  the  charges 
for  their  food  should  all  be  put  on  one 

bill.  ^    ,. 

Then  the  man  at  the  end  of  the  line 
who  ostensibly  was  to  pay  the  bill  refused 
to  do  so.  It  was  reported  that  he  stated 
the  Agriculture  Department  owed  the 
poor  people  of  America  several  million 
dollars  worth  of  surplus  food  and  that 
the  bill  amounting  to  more  than  $200 
worth  of  food  taken  by  his  group  should 
simply  be  charged  against  what  the  De- 
partment owed  them. 

It  is  an  outrage  when  a  group  of  people 
is  permitted  to  do  a  thing  like  this  with 
complete  impunity.  The  news  media  did 
not  report  a  single  arrest.  It  did  not  re- 
port that  any  effort  was  made  to  collect, 
or  even  that  these  lawbreakers  were  or- 
dered or  required  to  leave  the  building. 
Just  how  much  are  we  supposed  to 
lake?  I  think  it  is  high  time  we  made  it 
clear  to  these  people  that  every  one  of 
them  will  be  arrested  and  tried  for  eveiT 
violation  of  the  law  which  he  commits. 

Ii  is  time  to  get  them  off  the  grounds 
of  West  Potomac  Park  and  to  hold  them 
to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  that 
are  applicable  to  Boy  Scout  groups  and 
anyone  else  desiring  to  camp  on  Federal 
property  in  Washington. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee,  I  have  heard  .'several 
hours  of  testimony  from  officials  here 
who  attempted  to  justify  permitting 
these  people  access  to  Federal  property 
here.  I  have  yet  to  hear  a  single  word 
which  showed  any  basis  whatever  for  ex- 
tending to  those  in  the  'Poor  People's" 
March  privileges  not  generally  available 
to  other  groups. 

In  my  judgment,  the  patience  of  the 
American  people  is  exhausted.  They  are 
willing  to  help  those  who  .show  them- 
selves in  need  of  help  and  worthy  of 
help,  but  they  are  sick  and  tired  of  hav- 
ing a  bunch  of  rabble-rousers  stir  up 
trouble  and  deliberately  violate  our  laws 
without  a  hand  being  raised  to  stop  them. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act 
of  1968  will  become  law.  When  President 
Johnson  signs  this  truth-in-lending  bill 
another  milestone  will  have  been  taken 
in  our  Government's  continuing  effort  to 
protect  American  consumers  in  the  vast 
and  complex  arena  of  advertising,  selling, 
and  buying.  For  the  first  time  a  seller 
must  now  clearly  show  a  buyer  what  it 
will  cost  him  to  borrow  money  and  what 
it  will  cost  him  to  purchase  credit.  This 
truth-in-lending  bill  will  also  exempt  75 
percent  of  an  employee's  weekly  wat>es 
from  garnishment,  an  act  in  itself  which 
will  go  a  long  way  to  reduce  high-pres- 
sure selling  against  those  who  are  too 
polite  to  say  no,  or  who  cannot  control 
impulsive  purchases,  or  who  cannot  fully 
comprehend  their  financial  complexity. 
For  8  years — ever  since  former  Sena- 
tor Paul  Douglas  introduced  the  truih- 
in-lending  bill — we  have  debated  not  the 
merit   or    wisdom    inherent    in   such   a 
measure,  but  rather  the  means  whereby 
lenders  and  sellers  could  state  the  truth 
about  finance  charges  in  terms  agreeable 
to  diverse  elements  in  our  business  and 
financial  community.  The  breakthrough 
in  this  seemingly  unbreakable  impas,se 
came  about  only  after  the  Treasury  De- 
partment prepared  a  series  of  tables  that 
demonstrated  how  annual  rates  could  be 
disclosed  by  businessmen  without  beina 
burdened  by   excessive  paper  detail   or 
substantial  increases  in  operating  costs. 
The  interest  manifested  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  in  helping  the  90th  Con- 
gress bring  to  fruition  the  truth-in-lend- 
ing  bill  and  the  creative  statistical  analy- 
sis of  Treasury  actuary  Cedric  Kroll.  who 
devised  rate  tables,  reflect  the  admin- 
istration's keen  and  continued  interest  :n 
safeguarding  the  consumer  public.  The 
truth-in-lending  bill  represents  an  im- 
portant   facet    of    President    Johnson's 
comprehensive  message  to  the  Congress 
last  February  in  behalf  of  the  American 
consumer.  As  such,  its  passage  is  of  spe- 
cial interest  and  significance  to  him,  for 
no    President    has    worked    harder   nor 
labored  longer  than  President  Johnson 
to  protect  the  American  people  in  the 
marketplace,  and  to  provide  them  with 
an    economy    sufficiently    healthy    and 
strong  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  for 
all. 

I  am  certain,  too,  that  the  signing  into 
law  of  the  truth-in-lending  bill  will  be  of 
special  significance  to  Chairman  Pat- 
M.AN,  Congresswoman  Sullivan  and  Sen- 
ator Proxmire.  For  it  was  through  then- 
inspiring  leadership,  their  infinite  pa- 
tience and  steadfast  devotion  to  the 
American  public  that  the  long-souuht 
dream  of  former  Senator  Douglas  be- 
came a  reality. 
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TRUTH     IN     LENDING     BILL— CON- 
SUMER CREDIT  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


INVASION  OF  PRIVACY 
Mr.   RESNICK.   Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks. 

The  SPEAJCER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
risen  many  times  before  this  distin- 
guished body,  but  never  have  I  addressed 
myself  to  a  more  disturbing  and  dis- 
tasteful situation  than  I  do  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  This  concerns  the  involvement 
of  a  former  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  presently  a  Member  of  the 
other  body,  in  a  series  of  wiretap  episodes 
which  invaded  the  privacy  of  a  number  of 
prominent  Americans  including  the  late 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

These  disclosures,  first  made  in 
columns  by  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  An- 
derson, were  reported  last  week  in  the 
news  columns  of  the  New  York  Times. 
No  direct  comment  or  denial  on  these 
stories  has  been  made  by  the  person  ac- 
cused of  ordering  the  taps. 

The  fact  that  a  high-ranking  public 
official — a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet — legally  could,  and  actually 
would,  order  the  FBI  to  bug  the  telephone 
(if  a  distinguished  American  like  Dr. 
King  is  an  affront  to  the  causes  to  which 
Dr.  King  dedicated  his  life.  Even  more 
important,  however,  it  clearly  illus- 
trates how  easily  the  power  to  tap  a 
telephone — even  when  legally  granted — 
can  be  abused  and  diverted  from  its  pri- 
mary intention. 

If  Martin  Luther  King's  home  can  be 
tapped — for  no  apparent  reason — by 
order  of  one  of  the  highest  officials  in 
the  U.S.  Government — and  a  professed 
•  champions  of  the  liberals'" — then  no- 
body is  safe. 

These  disclosures  constitute  the 
.strongest  arguments  I  can  think  of  to 
back  up  the  present  Attorney  General, 
Mr.  Ramsey  Clark,  in  his  support  of  the 
administration's  proposed  antiwiretap 
bill.  They  raise  a  question  of  whether 
wiretaps  of  any  kind  and  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, should  be  legally  permitted, 
since  the  temptation  to  abuse  and  misuse 
this  privilege  is  always  present. 

So  far  the  only  reply  we  have  had  to 
these  charges  is  a  statement  issued  by  the 
press  secretary  of  the  person  iiivolved. 
The  American  people  can  hardly  consider 
this  "response  by  proxy"  an  adequate  one. 
I  suggest  a  hearing  imder  oath,  at  which 
the  person  directly  concerned  here  can 
testify  fully  about  his  role  in  this  dis- 
irraceful  affair,  which  discredits  him  and 
demeans  the  office  that  was  used  for  this 
purpose.  No  American  wants  "Big 
Brother"  looking  over  his  shoulder,  peep- 
ing through  his  keyhole,  or  listening  in  on 
his  telephone. 


tor  many  years.  Before  I  could  obtain 
even  a  search  warrant  In  any  case,  I  had 
to  prepare  an  affidavit  and  get  the  court 
to  be  satisfied  that  there  was  legal 
ground  for  a  search  warrant.  You  see, 
this  is  a  very  sensitive  area,  and  an  At- 
torney General  in  either  political  party 
is  subject  to  political  influences. 

If  an  Attorney  General  can  tap  a  wire 
without  any  court  order,  merely  on  his 
owTi  say-so,  then  the  right  of  privacy  as 
we  have  known  it  in  this  country  is  dead 
and  gone.  This  statute  should  be  looked 
into.  If  a  court  order  was  required,  and 
was  not  obtained,  that  is  most  serious. 
If  the  statute  does  presently  so  require, 
I  would  like  to  know  if  there  ever  has 
been  such  an  order.  If  it  does  not  so 
require,  steps  should  promptly  be  taken 
to  remedy  the  situation. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Will  the  gentle- 
man tell  us  whether  or  not  it  is  true 
Attorney  General  Kennedy  tapped  or 
authorized  the  tapping  of  wires  when 
he  was  in  the  AttoiTiey  General's  Office? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  true  or  not.  The  gentleman  who 
took  the  well  before  me  made  the  alle- 
gation and,  of  course,  I  know  it  has 
been  made  in  the  press,  but  to  my 
knowledge  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  true. 


WIRETAPPING 


Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
know  that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
was  going  to  raise  this  subject,  and  I 
have  not  researched  the  law.  But  If  the 
law  does  not  require  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  obtain  a  court  order  before  tap- 
ping a  phone  in  the  case  of  national  se- 
curity, it  certainly  should. 

I  was  in  charge  of  a  prosecutor's  office 


LEGALIZED  WIRETAPPING 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New'  Jersey  raised  the 
question  of  wiretapping.  I  happen  to  be 
one  who  thinks  wiretapping  should  be 
legalized  n  some  individual  cases  in- 
volving serious  crimes  and  only  by  court 
order. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
extent  wiretapping  has  occurred  in  the 
past.  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  important 
whether  it  has  occurred  in  the  past  as 
that  everybody  agrees  it  could  happen. 
I  think  this  is  one  thing  we  need  to  deal 
with  in  this  Congress  before  we  go 
home.  It  will  be  part  of  the  crmie  bill 
coming  over  from  the  Senate  and  I  hope 
we  very  carefully  provide  the  proper 
conditions  under  which  wiretapping  will 
be  permitted  and  that  we  protect 
against  abuses  in  the  future  such  as  it 
is  alleged  have  occurred  in  the  past. 


MUTILATION    OF    DRAFT    CARDS— 
THE   SUPREME   COLTRT   DECISION 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
tlio  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
rendered  a  landmark  decision  by  uphold- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  a  law  which 
made  it  a  crime  to  knowingly  destroy  or 
knowingly  mutilate  a  draft  card. 

I  commend  the  Supreme  Court  and  its 
7-to-l  decision.  I  must  also  admit  that  I 
was  pleasantly  sui-prised  to  learn  that 
the  present  Supreme  Court  had  rejected 
the  so-called  "symbolic  speech"  defense 
set  forth  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union. 

.^s  it  was  so  eloquently  stated  many 
years  ago,  freedom  of  speech  does  not 
t:ive  anyone  the  right  to  yell  "fire"  in  a 
crowded  theater. 

It  was  back  in  August  of  1965  that  the 
Hou.se  of  Repre.sentatives,  by  a  vote  of 
393  to  1,  passed  the  bill  to  make  it  a 
crime  to  knowingly  destroy  or  mutilate  a 
draft  card. 

So  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  a  review 
of  that  law  and  its  genesis  is  In  order. 

I  was  amused  this  morning  to  read  in 
the  press  an  editorial  which  stated: 

There  is  a  wealth  of  common  sense  in 
Chief  Justice  Warren's  opinion  for  the 
.Supreme  Court  upholding  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  1965  law  prohibiting  the  destruc- 
tion or  mutilation  of  a  draft  card. 

I  do  not  recall  this  newspaper  com- 
mending the  author  of  th.s  law,  my 
friend  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina, Mendel  Rivers,  when  he  quickly 
wrote  the  bill  back  in  August  1965,  and 
just  as  quickly  had  it  reported  from  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  with 
only  one  dLssenting  vote,  and  steered  it 
through  the  House  with  only  one  dis- 
senting vote. 

So,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  something 
unusual  about  this  law  which  has  now 
been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

If  you  will  read  House  Report  No.  747 
of  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress, 
which  accompanied  the  bill,  H.R.  10306. 
the  bill  that  became  the  law  making  it  a 
crime  to  knowingly  destroy  or  mutilate  a 
draft  card,  you  will  find  no  departmental 
5X)sition  stated  in  the  report.  There  was 
none. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did 
not  tell  you  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice was  less  than  enthusiastic  about  the 
bill  that  Mendel  Rivers  wrote,  intro- 
duced, and  presented  to  the  full  commit- 
tee for  consideration  on  Friday,  August 
6.  1965. 

The  bill  was  informally  discussed  with 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  their  only 
contribution  as  far  as  I  can  recall  was  to 
suggest  using  the  word  "knowingly"  de- 
stroy rather  than  ■willfully"  destroy. 

There  was  great  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  say 
anything  favorable  about  the  bill  which 
Mendel  Rivers  had  written,  and  which  is 
now  the  unchallenged  law  of  the  land. 
In  effect.  Justice  felt  that  the  bill  would 
be  construed  as  a  violation  of  the  free- 
dom of  speech  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  hope,  now,  the  Justice  Department 
will  proceed  more  expeditiously  with  the 
prosecution  of  a  multitude  of  similar 
cases  still  hanging  fire. 

Nowhere  in  certain  segments  of  the 
press  will  you  find  any  reference  to 
Mendel  Rivers,  the  author  of  this  law. 
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In  fact,  you  will  not  find  any  reference 
to  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
But  now  it  has  suddenly  become  a  popu- 
lar law.  annointed  with  the  august  pro- 
nouncement of  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
will  be  an  everlasting  tribute  to  the  ini- 
tiative and  farsightedness  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Mendel  Rfvers.  It 
is  likewise  a  tribute  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  so 
quickly  enacting  Mendel  Rivers'  bill  into 

IflW. 

This  is  not  Mendel  Rivers'  only  vic- 
tory by  any  means  He  has  a  long  suc- 
cession of  legislative  victories  and  I  am 
sure  will  have  many  more  in  the  years 
ahead. 

But  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for 
taking  this  time  to  pay  fitting  tribute  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  who  saw  a 
clear  and  present  danger  back  in  1965. 

Would  that  there  were  more  Mendel 
Rivers- servine;  in  positions  of  high  im- 
portance throughout  the  Nation  today. 


CUT  OF  $6  BILLION  WOULD  CRIP- 
PLE SAN  DIEGO  MEDICAL  PRO- 
GRAMS 


Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  forced  reduction  of  S6  billion  in  Fed- 
eral spending  would  be  a  body  blow  to 
Federal  and  State  medical  programs  in 
my  own  city  of  San  Diego.  Calif. 

The  fir.5t  casualty  would  most  likely  be 
an  811 -bed  veterans  hospital  for  which 
more  than  S30  million  has  already  been 
appropriated,  but  the  ramifications  of  a 
$6  billion  cutback  would  not  stop  there. 
Indeed,  the  development  of  a  $63  million 
university  medical  school  surrounding 
the  hospital  would  be  threatened,  if  not 
stopped  altogether. 

The  hospital  is  a  project  which  vet- 
erans groups  in  San  Diego  have  been 
urging  for  two  decades.  We  thought  wo 
had  finally  won  this  long  battle  for  our 
own  VA  hospital,  when  the  construction 
money  was  appropriated  last  year.  The 
University  of  California  thought  so.  too. 
and  went  into  high  gear  with  its  own 
plans  to  develop  a  major  San  Diego  medi- 
cal school  in  conjunction  with  the  hos- 
pital. 

The  school  and  the  hospital  would  be 
Interdependent,  of  course,  and  one  could 
not  really  get  along  without  the  other.  As 
Is  well  known,  the  VA  is  insisting  that 
all  its  new  hospitals  be  located  near  med- 
ical schools.  And  for  its  part,  the 
University  of  California  at  San  Diego  is 
counting  on  the  VA  facility  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  medical  school's  teaching  pro- 
gram for  medical  students,  interns  and 
residents. 

Now  it  appears  that  everyone  may  be 
in  for  an  unpleasant  surprise — even 
some  of  those  zealous  economizers  who 
have  been  stanchly  backing  the  hospital 
while  demanding  cuts  in  Federal  spend- 
ing nearly  everywhere  else. 


In  fact,  the  timetable  for  building  this 
hospital  could  be  set  back  a  year  or 
more — an  especially  ominous  turn  of 
events  when  one  considers  that  the  order- 
ly development  of  the  medical  school's 
teaching  program  is  predicated  on  com- 
pletion of  the  hospital  in  1971. 

The  construction  contract  for  this 
hospital,  for  which  we  San  Diegans  have 
waited  so  long,  Is  still  tentatively  sched- 
uled to  be  awarded'  in  February  1969. 
After  that,  about  30  months  would  be 
required  for  actuai  constiaiction. 

Unfortunately,  this  particular  con- 
tract, like  so  many  others,  is  now  ofBcial- 
ly  "subject  to  deferral."  thanks  to  the 
uncertainty  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion about  their  future  funding  capabil- 
ity. 

The  VA  estimates  it  would  need  $6.4 
million  to  meet  its  obligations  under  a 
consti-uction  contract  signed  for  the  San 
Diego  hospital  in  fiscal  1969.  as  presently 
planned.  If  the  money  is  not  available, 
award  of  the  contract  will  simply  have 
to  be  postponed — but  at  what  a  price  to 
the  hopes  of  our  veterans  and  the  plans 
of  our  great  university. 

Key  people  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia share  my  deep  concern  about  this 
situation.  In  fact,  I  have  been  advised  by 
university  administrators  that  defer- 
ment of  the  hospital  would  be  only  one 
of  a  number  of  ways  in  which  the  medi- 
cal school  would  be  hurt  by  the  proposed 
$6  billion  .slash  in  spending. 

Construction  of  a  clinical  sciences 
building,  a  university  hospital  wing,  and 
the  campus  teaching  hospital  all  will  rely 
heavily  on  Federal  funds — which  might 
or  might  not  be  available.  And  of  course 
San  Diego  would  not  be  an  isolated  med- 
ical hardship  case  if  we  vote  the  $6  bil- 
lion reduction.  The  significant  curtail- 
ment of  Federal  support  would  seriously 
inhibit  the  efforts  of  academic  institu- 
tions everywhere  in  the  Nation  in  their 
efforts  to  educate  physicians  and  train 
health  sciences  personnel. 

It  eoes  without  saying  that  the  meat- 
chopper approach  to  economy  would  also 
devastate  a  variety  of  other  proven  do- 
mestic programs.  I  have  cited  the  San 
Diego  VA  hospital  only  as  an  example  of 
the  problems  which  could  be  created  by 
too  much  economizing.  I  am  sure  that 
most  of  my  colleagues  are  becoming 
painfully  aware  of  similar  cases  in  their 
own  areas. 

To  minimize  the  damage.  I  intend  to 
support  JTM  Burke's  motion  tomorrow  to 
instruct  the  House  conferees  on  H.R. 
15414  to  insist  the  expenditure  reduc- 
tions be  held  to  $4  billion  rather  than  S6 
billion. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  like- 
wise. 


Schell,  of  Tj'ler.  Tex,,  wrote  me  in  re- 
gard to  a  regulation  which  prohibits  18- 
year-olds  from  driving  trucks  for  com- 
panies engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 
Mr.  Schell  was  upset  to  know  that  our 
Government  believes  an  18-year-oId 
youth  is  old  enough  to  fight  and  possibly 
die  for  our  country,  but  is  not  old  enough 
to  shoulder  the  responsibilities  of  driving 
a  truck  for  his  civilian  employment. 

If  we  can  send  our  18-year-old  boys 
to  another  country  and  assign  them  anv 
kind  of  duties,  including  that  of  truck 
driving,  then,  I  believe  they  are  old 
enough  to  be  trusted  to  do  the  same 
thing  here  in  the  States  in  connection 
with  their  employment. 

To  me,  this  is  the  worst  kind  of  "dou- 
ble standards."  It  is  not  right  to  tell 
them  on  the  one  hand  that  they  mu.^t 
drive  a  truck  under  battle  conditions  and 
then  tell  them  no,  they  are  not  old 
enough  to  accept  the  responsibilities  of 
driving  a  truck  on  good  highways  under 
normal  conditions. 

In  a  reply  to  my  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  on  this  subject. 
I  received  a  letter  from  George  A.  Mey- 
er, the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carrier  Safety.  The  Director  stated: 

Commercial  vehicles  must  operate  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  under  all  traffic  conditions 
and  drivers  must  have  every  faculty  possible 
to  meet  the  many  emergencies  that  arise. 

How  anyone  can  believe  there  are 
emergencies  equal  to  those  under  battle 
conditions.  I  do  not  know.  Show  me  a 
man  who  does  not  agree  with  this  state- 
ment, and  I  will  show  you  a  man  who 
has  never  been  in  combat. 

I  think  this  rule  is  ridiculous  and  that 
the  motor  carrier  safety  regulations 
should  be  revised  to  correct  this  Inequity 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  a  bill 
to  correct  this  situation. 


May  28,  1968 
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PERMITTING  18-YEAR-OLDS  TO 
DRIVE  TRUCKS  IN  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  last 
month  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  F.  A 


THE  LATE  DANNY  NEUNSCHWAN- 
DER— REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE 
"SILENT  MAJORITY"  OF  HARD- 
WORKING HONEST  PATRIOTIC 
YOUNG  MEN   AND   WOMEN 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  15th  of  this  month  -^. 
young  man  from  my  State  was  killed  in 
action  in  Vietnam.  His  name  was  Danny 
Neunschwander  and  his  family  lives  in 
Fessenden,  N.  Dak.  Danny  was  different 
from  the  minority  of  young  people  we 
hear  about  too  frequently  in  the  press 
these  days,  but  I  think  that  he  repre- 
sented the  "silent  majority"  of  hard- 
working, honest,  and  patriotic  young 
men  and  women  who.  unfortunately,  are 
often  judged  along  with  the  minority 
of  unruly  dissenters. 

Danny  had  contracted  mononucleosis 
while  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota 
and  was  classified  unfit  for  military 
service,  so  he  "had  it  made"  in  the  view 
of  many.  Despite  this,  he  managed  to  en- 
list in  the  Marine  Corps  to  be  assigned  to 
Vietnam. 


Shortly  before  he  was  killed,  Danny 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  parents  which  was 
penned  hurriedly  in  the  field,  but  never- 
theless conveys  very  well.  I  think,  the 
.spirit  of  our  American  fighting  man 
which  we  should  remember  during  the 
observance  of  this  Memorial  Day  for 
those  Americans  who  have  given  so 
much.  The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Mother  .^nd  Dad  .and  Everyone:  I 
h.iven't  been  able  to  WTite  as  I  have  been 
ijusy— too  busy.  Everything  over  here  Is  fine. 
We  didn't  move  and  will  probibly  stay  in  this 
area  for  quite  awhile.  The  place  is  kind  of — 
hot. 

I  have  a  new  Job — carry  a  M.79  grenade 
humcher.  It  looks  like  a  sawed-off  shot  pun. 
r  picture  in  March  Leatherneck  ROTO  De- 
cent weapons,  put  me  next  to  the  squadleader 
m  the  chain  of  command. 

Evervthlng  has  been  happening  lately. 
Guess  a  battalion  of  NVA  (North  Viet  Army) 
moved  in  so  am  playing  nighttime  games 
with  them.  I  guess  that  I've  been  getting 
I'^o  bored  lately  and  enjoy  the  little  action, 
keeps  me  awake.  Captured  a  pair  of  NVA 
tennis  shoes  and  other  gear  which  I  can  send 
liome.  The  shoes  should  fit  Tom.  .so  get  some 
^t.imps  over  here  and  I  will  send  them. 
They're  pretty  beat  up  but  might  be  good  for 
running  around  in  (swimming)  and  a  good 
conversation  piece. 

Also  will  have  something  for  all  (nephews 
.ind  nieces)  in  about  a  week,  so  have  them 
wait  on  a  few  packages,  I'll  probably  send 
•hem  to  Fessenden  and  let  you  distribute 
them.  (Send  me  the  birthday  list  right 
..way).  Also  have  two  special  packages  in 
July.  Excuse  my  pen  and  writing. 

Evervone,  I  am  not  writing  this  letter  to 
:-care  you.  Believe  me.  I  am  fine.  I  feel  better 
than  i  ever  have  and  I  have  fovind  muscles 
,ind  strength  which  I  have  never  had.  We 
Marines  just  say  guts  and  I  have  that  too,  I 
will  definitely  be  home  (8  months  and?)  No 
cioubt  and  I  will  come  home  changed  but 
changed  only  in  a  good  way  and  because  of 
all  of  you.  I  know  what  (because  of  dad  and 
mom  and  all  of  you  i  Americanism  means. 

Who  Fessenden.  ND.,  must  be  the  most 
beautiful  city  in  the  world  as  I  can  remem- 
ber everyone  I've  ever  met  there  and  I  re- 
;r.ember  almost  every  moment  I've  spent 
•here,  I  grow  older  (mature)  ;ind  the  chll- 
uren  are  born  .ind  everything  stays  the  same 
•  •'  improves. 

I  am  making  everyone  a  promise — that  is 
vhy  I  am  here — to  promise  Tom-Jerry-Mark- 
.  tc"  Every  voting  person  in  America,  that  they 
•.viU  never"  have  to  come  here  or  anyplace 
=  :milar.  When  we  and  the  thousands  with 
me  finish  up  we  will  have  peace  and  It  will 
:  ist  for  a  long  time. 

There  is  no  "Pepsi  Generation"  in  the 
:-t.ites  when  the  chips  are  down.  It's  more 
;.>:e  raise  hell — love  God.  respect  authority 
ind  give  all  for  country.  Go  ahead  and  talk 
■i)0ut  the  teenagers  and  the  young  hlppys 
nd  all  the  problems  of  youth  and  include 
•rie  nuclear  weapon 

I  know  I'll  never  be  able  to  explain  as  to 
why  I  am  here  to  all  of  you  but  only  hope 
that  you  understand.  I  like  it  here,  which  is 
even  harder  to  understand.  Just  guess  I  lost 
my  temper  listening  to  all  the  draft  dodgers 
.-nd  the  doves  and  'Reds'  saymg  that  the  U  S. 
couldn't  fight  ground  warfare  and  also  lost 
:!  lot  of  friends  proving  we  could  fight  and 
■•an  hate  (Communists) . 

I'm  also  learning  and  growing.  I  know  what 
r  means  to  go  to  school  without  it  being 
blown  up  the  next  day.  To  be  able  to  drive 
down  the  highway  without  a  weapon  and 
security.  To  have  one's  own  religion  and 
not  be  afraid  and  to  vote  without  the  poll 
box  exploding. 

.And  I'm  proud  to  be  up  north,  to  be  where 
"the  action  Is,"  and  I'm  proud  and  surprised 
to  go  without  food  and  water  and  sleep  for 


davs.  Got  15  hours  sleep  the  last  seven  days, 
but  we  go  on  and  fight  and  go  on  and  go  on 

Because  this  thing  will  end  and  we  will 
win.  And  at  the  same  time  I  am  scared. 
Scared  that  the  election  will  vote  In  a  "dove." 
put  in  one  and  make  all  our  efforts  futile, 
I  as  much  as  anyone  want  this  war  to  end. 
but  don't  end  this  war  by  quitting.  If  we 
quit  all  of  us  (Marines.  Army.  Navy.  Air 
Force)  Americans-parents  have  done  our 
job  in  vain-Republicans,  Democrats,  non- 
party, anyone  who  wants  withdrawal  will  not 
get  my  vote  and  I  will  vote  because  I  can 
vote! 

Morality,  society,  religion,  true  freedom, 
tradition,  never  will  you  find  a  life  like  ours,  I 
hope  that  yoti  make  sense  in  all  of  this  Just 
respect  all  of  us  (new  generation).  Forgive 
our  social  mores  and  believe  in  our  future. 
■V'ou've  probably  llgtired  out  by  now  that 
most  of  the  Marines  here  are  18-19  year  old 
adults. 

Look  forward— look  at  the  good  future.  It 
is  there.  I  know-believe  me.  Well  enough  of 
this. 

I  received  your  package,  toothbrush, 
banana  bread,  brownies,  etc.  Packs  take  about 
a  month,  so  the  one  mailed  the  14th  of  April, 
might  be  here  in  two  weeks  My  requests  for 
packages  are  crazy  (escapism)  but  are  ap- 
preciated. My  check  $525  is  mixed  up  and 
delayed   (maybe  a  month)    no  sweat. 

I  am  tine — waiting  for  mall  call  and  chow. 

All  my  love. 

Dan. 


THE   HEART  OF  LONGMONT  PROJ- 
ECT—AN EXAMPLE  FOR  AMERICA 


Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday.  May  25,  1968,  I  was  privileged 
to  participate  in  the  official  opening  of 
the  Heart  of  Longmont  Project. 

This  ceremony  marked  the  opening  of 
the  new  downtown  district  of  Lonsmont. 
Colo.  The  Heart  of  Longmont  Project  is 
the  outgrowth  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  this  community  to  stop  the 
blight  of  th(:>  core  area  of  their  city,  to 
provide  adequate  parking  facilities  for 
the  retail  and  service  trades  customers 
and  the  clients  of  the  various  professions 
In  the  area. 

Longmont.  Colo.,  certainly  is  not  the 
only  city  in  the  United  States  which  has 
had  to  face  this  problem.  The  .'^tory  of 
this  commtmity  which  worked  together 
to  save  Its  downtown  district  can  be  an 
example  to  hundreds  of  other  cities  fac- 
ing a  similar  problem.  It  is  an  exciting 
story  and  one.  Mr.  Speaker,  which  dem- 
onstrates that  the  real  strength  of  Amer- 
ica still  lies  with  the  concerned  citizens 
at  tlie  local  level. 

In  1962.  a  10-man  committee  surveyed 
the  parking  conditions  in  the  Longmont 
business  district.  Tlie  committee  came  up 
with  some  startling  facts  and  recom- 
mendations and  assisted  in  the  raising  of 
over  $6,000  to  engage  the  services  of  a 
consulting  engineering  firm,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reappraising  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations. 

The  survey  prepared  by  this  company 
in  1965  became  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
gram for  the  Heart  of  Longmont  Com- 
mittee. The  committee  viewed  the  proj- 


ect as  a  potent  business  stimulant  as 
well  as  a  blight  arrester  and  began  plan- 
ning how  best  to  accomplish  their  goals. 
The  Heart  of  Longmont  Committee's 
next  decision  was  to  form  the  Longmont 
Improvement  District  No.  1  under  Colo- 
rado statutes  related  to  the  formation 
of  general  Improvement  districts.  Early 
in  1966  the  15-man  committee  circu- 
lated 10  petitions  in  the  9-square-block 
area  that  was  determined  to  be  the  heart 
of  Lontimont.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  signatures  of  the  182  qualified  tax- 
paying  electors  owning  property  in  the 
district  were  obtained. 

This  represented  81.8  percent  of  the 
eligible  taxpaylng  electors.  There  were  no 
petitions  for  exclusion.  The  total  as.sessed 
valuation  of  real  property  within  the 
proposed  district  was  $1,645,360.  The 
value  of  inventories  within  the  district 
was  approximately  SI  million.  Approxi- 
mately 68  percent  of  the  assessed  value 
of  real  property  was  represented  by,  the 
signatures  obtained  on  the  petitions. 

The  service  of  a  Colorado  Investment 
security  firm  was  contracted  to  assl.st 
with  the  formation  of  the  improvement 
district,  the  bond  election  and  the  .sale 
of  the  S400.000  bond  issue.  The  .spe- 
cial bond  election  was  held  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  1966.  Approximately  80  percent 
of  the  eligible  voters  cast  their  ballots 
and  the  vote  was  5  to  1  in  favor  of  the 
bond  i.ssue. 

Passing  of  the  bond  issue  meant  that 
the  owners  of  real  property  in  the  district 
had  voted  to  tax  them.selves  an  additional 
10  mills  for  the  next  20  years  to  retire 
the  bonds. 

With  the  district  formalized,  the  Heart 
of  Longmont  Committee  became  the 
Heart  of  Longmont  Advisory  Board 
charged  with  presenting  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Longmont  City  Council, 
whose  members  became  the  governing 
board  of  the  district. 

The  advisory  board  rcafQrmed  earlier 
recommendations  that  13  pieces  of  prop- 
erty tie  purchased  for  the  purpo.se  of  cre- 
ating five  new  parking  lots,  parking  space 
for  approximately  170  cars,  and  five  malls 
or  pass  throughs  from  the  parking  lots  to 
the  Main  Street  of  Longmont. 

The  total  as.sessed  valuation  of  the 
properties  was  S286.000.  Eight  members 
of  the  Longmont  Biard  of  Realtors  vol- 
unteered their  services,  without  fee.  to 
obtain  options  on  all  the  property. 

Following  the  recommendations  of  the 
advisors*  board,  the  governing  board  of 
the  district  decided  to  offer  to  purchase 
all  parcels  of  the  needed  property  at  a 
price  of  10  percent  more  than  the  ap- 
praised valuation.  They  al-io  decided  to 
attempt  to  purchase  the  property  without 
instigating  condemnation  proceedings. 
All  properties  were  finally  purchased  in 
April  of  1966. 

The  first  of  November  1967  saw  the 
demolition  of  the  one  remaining  store 
building  and  the  becrinning  of  construc- 
tion of  the  fifth  and  final  pass  through. 

The  Heart  of  Longmont  Advisory 
board  has  established  a  subcommittee 
which  will  accept  funds  for  memorials 
to  be  erected  In  the  pass  throughs  as  well 
as  funds  for  landscaping  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  new  facilities. 
The  goal  to  create  and  build  the  dis- 
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trlct  "on  their  own"  has  been  achieved. 
The  effort  to  stop  the  blight  of  the  core 
area  is  beginning  to  show  results.  Ap- 
proximately 80  retail  and  service  trades 
in  Longmont  Improvement  District  No.  1 
have  begun  a  promotional  effort  which 
should  provide  a  theoretical  Toof"  over 
Longmont's  approach  to  a  revitalized  re- 
tail area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  project  is  di-amatic 
proof  of  what  a  concerned  citizenry  can 
initiate.  It  shows  what  business  and  local 
government  can  accomplish  working  in 
concert.  As  one  Longmont  citizen  said: 

If  s  amazing  what  you  can  get  done.  If  you 
don't  care  who  gets  the  credit. 

This  spirit  typifies  the  people  of  this 
community  and  is  a  splendid  example  for 
the  rest  of  our  Nation.  | 


THE   ANTICRIME  BILL 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks^ and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
distressed  by  the  contents  of  a  news  story 
that  appeared  in  last  Thursday's  New 
York  Times,  authored  by  John  W.  Fin- 
ney. 

Mr.  Pinney  reported,  and  this  was  be- 
fore the  Senate  passed  the  omnibus 
crime  bill,  that  our  distinguished  col- 
league, and  learned  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  said  that 
"he  would  not  accept  any  crime  control 
legislation  that  contained  the  provisions 
undoing  the  Court's  restrictions  on  the 
admissibility  of  confessions  and  line-up 
identifications, "  and  that  "he  was  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice'  the  administration's 
basic  anticrime  bill  if  the  Senate  provi- 
sions were  not  removed  in  a  Senate- 
House  conference." 

To  condemn  any  provision  before  the 
Senate  bill  was  passed,  before  the  House- 
Senate  conferees  were  even  appointed, 
before  the  first  meeting  of  the  conferees, 
and  before  any  of  us  could  have  known 
what  the  entire  bill  was  to  contain,  would 
be  reactionary.  I  feel  sure  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  must  have  been  misun- 
derstood, or  misquoted,  or  both. 

Many  of  us,  as  yet.  have  had  little 
chance  to  study  the  final  version  of  the 
Senate-passed  crime  bill.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared either  to  endorse  or  to  oppose  the 
entire  bill,  but,  I  do  believe  all  of  its  pro- 
visions must  be  given  careful,  deliberate 
study,  in  an  open  atmosphere.  Nothing 
less  should  be  expected  from  all  who  may 
serve  on  the  conference  committee.  It 
should  be  recognized,  of  coui'se.  that  if 
any  member  of  the  conference  takes  ac- 
tion to  render  the  bill  less  effective  as  a 
crime  control  weapon,  he  and  his  party 
must  bear  the  heavy  responsibility  for 
having  done  so. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  Its  historic 
rulings  in  the  area  of  confessions,  inter- 
rogation, and  lineup  identification,  left, 
what  I  consider  to  be  ample  room  for 
legislation.  In  fact,  many  believe  the 
Court  called  for  legislation  in  this  area 
to  better  define  the  role  of  law-enforce- 


ment officers  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

Believing  this  to  be  true,  I  authored 
and  introduced  during  the  first  session 
of  the  90th  Congress,  The  Federal  Inter- 
rogation Act  of  1967,  which,  working 
within  the  limitations  in  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions,  would  regulate  inter- 
rogation of  criminally  accused  by  Fed- 
eral law-enforcement  officers.  It  would 
also  establish  guidelines  covering  on  the 
street  stop,  arrest,  and  interrogation. 
Many  of  these  areas  could  be  covered 
similarly  in  a  conference  version  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  Cincinnati  Post  and  Times-Star, 
and  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  have 
published  editorials  on  the  pending  crime 
bill  which  would  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. Following  are   those  editorials 
and  the  New  York  Times  article : 
[Prom   the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May 
25,    1968] 
Action   on   Crime 
These    columns   have    repeatedly    empha- 
sized, and  they  will  continue  to  emphasize, 
the  overriding  need  for  Immediate  and  effec- 
tive action   to  reduce   the  horrlf3rlng  crime 
rate  In  the  United  States.  This  topic  Is  too 
urgent  to  be  dropped.  There  must  be  con- 
tinual pressure  upon  public  opinion,  upon  all 
public    bodies   and   services    until    adequate 
action  Is  taken. 

Currently  the  national  Congress  Is  wres- 
tling with  a  dime  bill,  several  of  whose  sec- 
tions are  highly  controversial.  The  Senate 
has  overwhelmingly  passed  the  so-called  Title 
II,  which  would  overturn  key  Supreme  Court 
decisions  limiting  In  court  the  use  of  con- 
fessions and  Une-up  Identification  as  evi- 
dence. It  seems  likely,  however,  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  hearken  to  the 
many  voices  which  have  been  raised  against 
such  action  and  will  reject  it. 

Thus  a  deadlock  might  occur.  This,  In  turn, 
might  threaten  the  rest  of  the  administra- 
tion's crime  control  legislation  over  which 
there  Is  less  disagreement 

We  refuse  to  accept  the  thesis  that  a  strong 
crime  bill,  strengthening  the  hand  of  the 
nation's  law  enforcement  agencies  and  the 
courts,  while  granting  full  constitutional 
protection  to  the  accused,  cannot  be  drafted 
and  passed.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  If  national 
debate  became  so  wrapped  up  in  whether  the 
Senate  Is  right  or  the  House  is  right  that  no 
effective  measure  came  out  of  this  session  of 
Congress. 

We  call  upon  both  houses  of  Congress  to 
bid  their  respective  committees  sit  down  to- 
gether and  sUiy  together  until  they  have 
drafted  measures  which  achieve  these  ends. 
If  the  Supreme  Court  has  gone  too  far  (and 
no  human  organization  Is  immune  to  mis- 
takes ) .  a  way  can  be  found  to  correct  this. 
If  the  court's  decisions  are  deemed  unexcep- 
tionable, then,  new  paths  must  be  found. 
But.  in  any  event,  the  American  people  de- 
mand that  law  enforcement  become  svurer 
and  swifter.  The  sooner  this  is  done,  the 
more  easily  will  It  be  done. 

[Prom  the  Cincinnati  Post  and  Times-Star. 

May  25,   1968] 

Crime,  Cixler  .\nd  L.  B.  J. 

In  passing  a  much  stronger  antl-crlme 
bill  than  President  Johnson  had  recom- 
mended, the  United  States  Senate  most  as- 
suredly is  reflecting  majority  public  opinion. 

The  chief  features  of  the  bill  would  make 
voluntary  confessions  of  crime  admissible  as 
evidence,  permit  wiretapping  in  a  variety  of 
crime  investigations,  and  restrict  the  sale  of 
pistols. 

These  are  weapons  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies need  to  do  a  better  job  of  offsetting  the 
rising  crime  wave. 


The  new  provisions  on  confessions  were 
made  necessary  by  a  series  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions  which  very  nearly  made  any  con- 
fession unacceptable  at  a  trial.  Under  the 
Senate  bill,  the  trial  Judge  would  have  the 
power  to  determine  whether  a  confession 
was  actually  voluntary.  Who  else  Is  better 
qualified  to  make  this  decision? 

Wiretapping  has  been  widely  used  by  pri- 
vate snoops  but  police  agencies  have  been 
under  heavy  restrictions.  The  Senate  voted 
to  reverse  that  upside-down  situation  by 
prohibiting  private  "bugging"  entirely  and 
permitting  police  use  of  these  devices  under 
court  supervision. 

The  gun-control  section  of  the  bill  niav 
not  go  as  far  as  the  Administration  wlshwi, 
but  at  least  it  heads  in  the  right  directU  ii 
What  the  Senate  attempted  to  do  wa.«;  to 
take  away  some  of  the  extraordinary  "breaks  ' 
which  have  been  given  convicted  crimln.iis 
and  restore  some  balance  in  the  war  between 
crime  and  law  and  order. 

If  wiretapping  is  an  "invasion  of  privacy.  ■ 
as  its  opponents  contend,  what  in  the  name 
of  creation  is  murder,  rape,  kidnaping  untl 
btuglary? 

Congressman  Emanuel  Celler.  chairman  i  f 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  Is  saving 
he  would  rather  "sacrifice"  the  whole  b;!i 
than  accept  the  wiretapping  and  confession 
sections.  There  have  been  hints  Johnson 
might  veto  the  bill  because  of  these  pre- 
visions. 

If  either  of  these  gentlemen  succumbs  'o 
such  narrow  obstinacy  he  will  be  bucki;ii; 
a  tide  of  public  opinion  which  is  sick  of  crime 
and  is  demanding  that  society  get  at  lea^t 
an  even  draw  with  the  criminal. 

The  Senate  has  devised  a  historic  and  rea- 
sonable bin.  Celler  and  others  of  his  inclina- 
tion will  undo  it  at  the  risk  of  compoundmc 
a  crime  wave  which  already  has  reachKi 
fearful  proportions. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  23,  19681 
CRiME-CtTRB  Bill  Paces  Rejection — Celllr 
Won't  Accept  Senate  LiMir  on  the  High 
Court 

(By  John  W.  Pinney) 

Washington,  May  22. — The  Administra- 
tion's crime  control  bill  appeared  today  to  be 
heading  for  rejection  in  a  Senate-House  con- 
ference committee  unless  Senate  provisions 
overturning  Supreme  Court  decisions  were 
removed  from  It. 

Representative  Emanuel  Celler,  chairman 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  said  that 
he  would  not  accept  any  crime  control  legis- 
lation that  contained  the  provisions  undoing 
the  Court's  restrictions  on  the  admlssibil:'-y 
of  confessions  and  line-up  identifications. 

The  Brooklyn  Democrat  said  In  an  inter- 
view that  he  was  prepared  to  "sacrifice"  the 
Administration's  basic  anticrime  bill  if  the 
Senate  provisions  were  not  removed  In  n 
Senate-House  conference. 

His  statement  introduced  a  serious  com- 
plication in  the  tangled  Congressional  action 
on  the  crime  control  legislation  first  re- 
quested last  year  by  President  Johnson. 

Meanwhile,  the  Senate  rejected  an  amend- 
ment that  would  have  granted  persons  the 
right  to  counsel  at  local  draft  board  hear- 
ings. The  proposal,  offered  by  Senator  Ed- 
ward V.  Long,  Democrat  of  Missouri,  wa.s 
tabled — or.  In  effect,  killed— by  a  63-18  vote. 

The  amendment  was  directed  by  revers- 
ing a  ruling  by  the  Selective  Service  Director 
Lewis  B.  Hershey,  that  youths  were  not  en- 
titled to  counsel"  in  appearances  before  local 
draft  boards. 

Mr.  Long  argued  that  potential  draftees 
were  entitled  to  this  protection  before  boards 
just  as  they  would  be  before  any  other  Gov- 
ernment agency  in  an  administrative  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  Administration's  request  on  crime- 
control  legislation  was  for  a  program  on  Fed- 
eral grants  to  states  and  local  conamunlties 
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to  help  strengthen  and  Improve  police  forces 
and  law  enforcement  agencies. 

The  Administration's  bill  was  approved 
last  year  by  the  House,  but  with  the  provi- 
sion that  the  Pederal  grants  go  to  the  states 
rather  than  directly  to  the  local  commu- 
nities. 

But  in  the  Senate,  where  the  bill  is  now 
being  debated,  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
tacked  on  three  major  and  controversial  pro- 
visions to  the  House-approved  legislation. 

One  would  reverse  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  limiting  the  use  in  court  of  con- 
fessions and  line-up  identifications.  This  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  yesterday  after  the 
chamber  deleted  committee-proposed  provi- 
sions that  would  have  stripped  Federal  courts 
of  the  right  to  review  criminal  convictions 
In  state  courts. 

The  second  major  provision  would  author- 
ize under  court  supervision  wiretapping  and 
electronic  eavesdropping  against  a  broad 
variety  of  crimes. 

The  third,  already  approved  by  the  Senate, 
would  ban  mall-order  sales  of  handguns. 

When  the  bill  is  finally  approved  by  the 
Senate,  probably  next  week,  it  will  go  to  a 
House-Senate  conference  committee,  which 
will  try  to  work  out  a  compromise  between 
the  House  and  Senate  versions. 

celler  to  head  panel 

It  Is  there  that  Mr.  Celler  will  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  control  the  outcome  of  the  nego- 
tiations. 

He  will  be  chairman  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee. He  will  also  be  able  to  pick  House 
conferees  who  support  his  position  and  thus 
will  have  the  votes  to  block  acceptance  of  the 
Senate  provisions. 

The  Senate  conferees  will  then  be  faced 
with  the  alternative  of  either  retreating  from 
the  Senate  provisions  or  seeing  the  politically 
popular  bill  blocked  by  Mr.  Celler  and  the 
House  conferees. 

In  his  position.  Mr.  Celler  expects  to  have 
the  backing  of  the  House,  which,  he  said,  has 
l)ecome  Increasingly  resentful  of  the  Senate 
practice  to  "look  upon  House-passed  bills  as 
Christmas  trees"  on  which  to  hang  bills 
that  have  never  been  considered  by  the 
House. 


TO   EXTEND  AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
follow-up  to  my  statement  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  yesterday  regarding  H.R. 
17126  now  being  pressed  for  a  rule  by 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  Fresno,  Calif..  County  and  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  this  in  my  re- 
marks. I  also  include  an  approxi.mate 
breakdown  of  Government  checks  re- 
ceived by  farmers  in  the  county  of 
Fresno.  Calif.,  for  the  year  1967.  The  last 
paragraph  of  the  Fresno  County  and  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce  resolution  states: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  the 
Fresno  County  and  City  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce does  hereby  .^tronglv  recommend  that 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  be  extended  for 
•It  least  one  year. 

To  my  mind  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Fresno  so 


acted  t>ecause,  I  have  in  my  hand  a  docu- 
ment from  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  printing  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses, by  county  and  State,  of  every 
farmer  receiving  Government  subsidy 
checks,  which  were  over  the  .sum  of 
$5,000.  The  county  of  Fresno  has  the 
questionable  honor  of  ranking  with  the 
five  highest  counties  in  the  United  States 
in  thf  amount  received  in  the  year  1967 — 
$19,961,809.  And  I  might  read  the  names 
of  recipients  and  th5  amount  of  the  top 
six  welfare  farmers  owning  land  in  that 
l)ro.sijerous  county  of  Fresno,  to  wit: 

Kancho  San  Antonio,  Gila  Bend.  Ariz.: 
$2,863,668. 
ACCO  Seed.  Leoti.  Kans.:  $814,714. 
Mt.     'Whitney     Farms,     Five    Points, 
Cahf.:   $591,980. 

Boston   Ranch   Co..   Lemoore.   Calif.: 
S458.020. 

Jack  Harris.  Inc.,  Five  Points.  Calif.: 
$414,970. 

Following  this  list  of  distinguished 
recipients  are  27  names  and  addresses 
who  all  received  sums  from  S329.000  to 
S100.301.  Below  these  six-figure  welfare 
recipients,  apparently  prosperous  farm- 
ers, we  have  a  list  of  324  who  received 
checks  In  the  amoimt  of  five  figures,  to 
wit:  From  $10,000  up  to  $99,843.  Follow- 
ing this  we  have  a  list  of  241  laimers  in 
Fresno  County  who  received  checks  in 
four  figures,  to  wit:  From  $5,004  up  to 
$9,919,  all  located  m  Fresno  Cotmty. 
This  total,  as  I  stated,  amounts  to 
$19,961,809  for  merely  Fresno  County 
recipients  v.ho,  annually,  received  sums 
over  $5,000.  No  doubt  the  farmers  in 
Fresno  County  who  were  recipients  of 
checks  below  $5,000  will  add  up  to  a  far 
greater  number  than  the  more  affluent 
donees. 

I  might  also  state  that  the  Fresno 
County  receipts  for  the  previous  year 
1966  were  $18,213,382.  In  other  words,  in 
2  years.  1966  and  1967,  the  farmers  in  the 
$5,000  or  over  bracket  received  a  total  of 
$38,155,191.  and  this  does  not  include  the 
hundreds  of  farmers  who  received  checks 
under  $5,000. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  condemn  the 
actions  of  the  Fresno  County  and  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  passing  a 
resolution  and  mailing  it  to  Washington 
to  lobby  the  Congress  for  an  additional 
year  of  prosperity  in  this  financial  Gov- 
ernment bonanza.  Time  docs  not  permit 
me  to  list  them  all.  but  there  are  other 
counties  in  the  South  and  Southwest 
who  rank  close  to  F'resno  in  this  pro- 
gram of  guaranteed  income  to  wealthy 
rural  citizens. 

The  records  reveal,  the  farmers  of 
Kern  Cotmty,  Calif.,  received  $20,696,984 
in  the  year  1967.  Imperial  County  did  not 
do  too  badly  in  receiving  SI  1.320.120,  and 
Tulare  County,  Calif.,  was  not  totally 
neglected,  as  their  fanners  received 
checks  amounting  to  312,678.370. 

California  should  not  be  .singled  out  as 
the  one  State  whose  farmers  have  been 
so  fortunate,  but  for  the  purpose  of  time 
and  space  saving,  I  do  not  want  to  burden 
Members  with  so  many  figures.  Many 
counties  in  other  States  would  favor  ex- 
tending this  legislation  for  another  year, 
through  1970. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  picture,  I  might 
state  that  the  State  of  Texas  has  not 
been  neglected,  as  the  total  rural  payees 


in  Texas  in  1967  was  $292,834,466,  com- 
pared to  the  California  State  total  of 
$93,609,336. 
The  resolution  referred  to  follows: 

Resolution 
Whereas  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965.  which 
Is  scheduled  to  expire  In  1969,  provides  sig- 
nificant advantages  lor  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley's Agricultural  industry,  such  m,  programs 
creating  research  ;ind  development  of  cotton, 
and 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
entire  Nation  to  maintain  Its  agricultural  In- 
dustry in  Its  strongest  possible  position,  and 

Whereas  reverting  back  to  the  national 
agricultural  program  which  existed  t>e(ore 
the  present  one  will  seriously  detract  Irom 
our  international  agricultural  trading  posi- 
tion, in  addition  to  prematurely  ending  very 
constructive  research  work  which  can  add 
immeasurably  to  our  competitive  position  in 
the  world  markets:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Fresno  County  and  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce  does  hereby  strongly 
recommend  that  the  Agricultural  Act  oi  1965 
be  extended  for  at  least  one  year. 


THE  FARM  PROGRAM  AND 
FEDERAL  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  gentleman  from  Indiana  fMr. 
Madden]  who  just  preceded  me  in  the 
well  spoke  as  he  has  spoken  today  in 
opposition  to  the  extension  of  the  farm 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules  he  has  taken  the 
position  that  we  should  not  extend  this 
legislation  and  that  the  Rules  Committee 
should  not  send  it  to  the  f^oor  of  the 
Hou.se  in  order  for  the  membership  of 
the  House  to  make  a  decision  thereon. 

I  find  this  a  little  bit  inconsistent  v.ith 
the  thinking  of  the  gentleman  with  ref- 
erence to  some  other  recent  measures 
wherein  he  has  talked  time  and  time 
again  about  the  democratic  process  and 
about  the  duty  and  resix»nsibility  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  .send  legislation 
which  had  been  passed  out  of  the  House 
committees  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
the  Congress  for  a  decision  thereon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  and  over  again  the 
pentleman  has  .said  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee should  not  obstruct  the  flow  of 
legislation  and  Congress  should  be  able 
to  speak  its  will.  It  is  just  a  little  incon- 
sistent on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  IMr.  Madden!  to  say  now  be- 
caase  he  oppcses  a  bill,  which  he  seldom 
does,  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  should 
not  let  the  Congress  make  a  decision  on 
this  fai-m  legislation.  Over  and  over  again 
the  gentleman  has  advocated  letting  the 
House  speak  its  will. 

Now  I  shall  be  glad  for  the  cent'eman 
from  Indiana  to  clarify  his  thinking  since 
it  appears  he  wants  me  to  yield. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  WAGGONNER]  that  this  bill  is  now  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  Permit  me  to 
sav  further  that  by  a  vote  of  6  to  6  a 
week  ago  the  committee  failed  to  report 
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it  out.  The  committee  met  this  moiTiing, 
but  it  was  not  brought  up.  The  commit- 
tee is  going  to  meet  next  week,  and  if 
the  committee  wishes  to  bring  it  out, 
why,  I  am  only  one  member  of  the  15 
members  of  the  committee,  and  whatever 
the  committee  does  is  all  right  with  me, 
because  it  is  my  belief  that  we  can  defeat 
the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House  when 
the  Members  of  the  House  know  what 
is  going  on  in  the  subsidizing  of  thou- 
sands of  farmers  over  the  Nation  with 
extravagant  payments  for  their  inactiv- 
ity in  production  of  food,  grains,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  tell  the  House  how  he 
voted  on  this  measure  and  what  his  posi- 
tion is  on  the  measure? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  In  the  Committee  on 
Rules  I  voted  against  retxirting  it  out 
and  opposed  the  1-year  extension  of  the 
$3'o  billion  rural  welfare  fund. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  But.  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  refuses  to  follow  the 
democratic  process  that  he  at  times  pre- 
tends tcr advocate?  Why':' 

Mr.  M.'^DDEN.  I  was  fearful  when  I 
ca.st  my  vote  in  the  committee  that  the 
Members  were  not  familiar  enough  with 
all  of  the  facts  in  connection  with  this 
measure  and  that  it  ought  to  be  he'd  up 
for  awhile  in  order  to  have  a  further 
studv  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Has  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  ever  been  fearful  be- 
fore that  the  Members  of  the  House  were 
not  famihar  with  certain  legislation  and. 
therefore  it  should  be  held  up''  You 
did  not  show  this  concern  when  we  had 
the  open-housing  legislation  which  only 
the  Senate  debated. 

Mr.  MADDEN  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana,  with  about  71 
percent  of  the  population  of  this  country 
living  in  the  cities,  with  about  20  million 
people  of  this  countiT  living  in  poverty, 
and  about  3  million  people  living  in  this 
countiT  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  I  do 
not  believe  these  large  farm  corporations 
and  other  wealthy  farmers  should  get  a 
bonanza  of  about  .53.5  billion  eveiT  year. 
This  bill  proposes  to  extend  the  program 
until  1970  because  the  supporters  of  the 
bill  are  afraid  that  the  next  Congress  in 
Januarv  might  deposit  this  bill  in  the 
w-astebasket.  However,  they  want  it  to  be 
extended  including  the  year  1970. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  What  was  the 
gentleman's  position  when  this  bill  was 
first  passed  in  1965  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  supported  it  because 
there  was  a  great  surplus  of  grain  and 
other  agricultural  commodities  and  I 
thought  it  would  help  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation.  The  so-called  rural  experts,  no 
doubt,  did  not  foresee  the  clearing  up  of 
the  surplus  and  also  the  unfortunate 
extravagant  methods  used  by  the  large 
corporate  farm  interests  in  e::ploiting  the 
funds  to  the  damage  of  our  economy 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  What  was  the 
position  of  the  gentleman  then  on  final 
passage  ? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
vield"' 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Yes.  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman,  but  first  will  the  gentle- 
man answer  my  question:  Did  the  gen- 
tleman support  it.  or  oppose  it? 


Mr.  MADDEN.  Yes.  I  supported  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Yes  what?  You 
supported  it? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  supported  it  then. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  And  you  were 
wrong  then? 

Mr  MADDEN.  Because  I  did  not  know 
what  the  program  would  be. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 


that  at  some  point  my  good  friend  from 
Indiana  would  take  a  look  at  some  of  the 
figures,  and  not  get  too  far  off  base, 
because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
substantial  payments  made. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 


THE  FARM  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Madden!  seems  to  be 
on  quite  a  kick  here  the  last  few  days 
in  discussing  the  wealth  of  the  farm  pop- 
ulation in  this  country  The  gentleman 
has  just  put  into  the  Record  a  resolu- 
tion from  the  Pi-esno  County  and  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce — which  happens 
to  be  my  home  chamber  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  say  this:  That 
I  believe  I  have  as  fine  a  group  of  people 
representing  the  Fresno  City  and  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  there  are  to 
be  found  in  this  country.  They  are  inter- 
e.sted  and  concerned  about  the  people  of 
Fresno  County  just  as.  I  am  sure,  your 
home   counties,   from   whatever  section 
of  the  countrv'  you  may  come  from,  are 
concerned.  But  the  thing  that  I  am  get- 
ting a  little  concerned  about  is  a  matter 
that  we  discussed  here  a  short  time  ago 
at  the  time  a  proposition  was  offered  to 
put  a  ceiling  on  some  of  these  payments. 
Now  we  have  been  involved  in  a  subsidy 
to  the  consumers  in  this  country  to  a 
substantial    extent    for    a    good    many 
years.  Now  all  that  a  person  has  to  do. 
and  I  am  sure  some  of  my  good  Repub- 
lican friends  are  going  to  be  sounding 
off  about  this  subsidy  during  the  coming 
campaign,  is  talk  about  wIfSt  parity  for 
the  American  farmer  is  today.  I  do  not 
know  where  my  good  friend  from  In- 
diana has  been,  or  if  he  has  examined 
just  what  the  parity  is  that  the  farmer 
is  receiving  today.  This  is  actually  what 
he  is  really  earning,  what  he  comes  out 
with  at  the  end  of  the  year  compared 
to  the  national  income.  And  I  might  say 
to  my  good  friend  from  Indiana  that  it 
is  way,  way  below  the  national  average 
m  this  country.  I  have  to  admit  to  my 
good  friends  on  the  Republican  side  that, 
as  I  say.  I  am  sure  they  are  going  to  use 
some  of  this  in  the  coming  campaign. 
Many  of  us  have  been  concerned  about 
trying  to  stabilize  the  farming  commu- 
nities in  this  countiT  because  •we  believe 
it  is  important  to  the  overall  economy 
of  the  country  But  again  I  reiterate.  Mr. 
Speaker,   what   was   said   here   about   a 
month  ago.  that  this  represents  a  great 
subsidy  to  the  American  consumers,  be- 
cause the  American  people — and  that  is 
all  of  us — are  the  best-fed  and  the  best- 
clothed  people  in  the  world,  and  at  the 
lowest  prices  of  any  country  in  the  world 
today  and  in  all  history. 
So  that  I  would  hope.  Mr.  Speaker, 


THE  FARM  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
listening  to   the  pros  and  cons  of  this 
little  debate  today  on  the  farm  program. 
My  position  is  one  that  is  very  sensible 
I  believe  perhaps  we  must  stay  up  late 
at  night,  most  of  us.  t-ying  to  develop 
some  kind  of  program  that  gives  us  more 
trouble  the  next  day  than  we  really  need. 
This  program  does   not  run  out  until 
June  30.  1969.  Why  borrow  trouble  now 
when  we  already  have  enough  troubles 
with  an  unbalanced  budget,  and  with  a 
tax    program    that    is    barking    at    our 
heels?  We  are  talking  about  further  ex- 
tending  this   program,  and   telling   the 
public  that  do  not  quite  know  the  in- 
sides  of  the  program  that  we  are  not 
spending  money  this  year.  The  idea  that 
we  are  adding  S7  billion  to  the  so-called 
budget  with  a  2-year  extension  that  doe.s 
not  even  take  place  until  next  June  does 
not  ring  true  to  the  public.  Let  us  wait 
until  January  and  we  will  have  plenty  of 
time  to  do  this,  those  of  us  who  come 
back  here. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  need  a  bill  because 
there  are  some  crops  such  as  wheat,  win- 
ter barley,  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  that 
must  be  planted  this  fall,  and  growers 
need  to  know  before  next  June  whether 
we  will  have  the  program. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  winter  crops  will  be 
harvested  in  many  areas  before  June. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  But  in  many  areas  it 
will  not. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  know,  but  on  that  same 
basis  there  is  never  time  to  consider 
this  proposition  without  the  pressure  ni 
harvest  time. 

The  other  day  we  talked  about  the 
Public  Law  480  program,  and  we  found 
it  ran  out  in  December.  At  that  point  I 
said  "Why  do  we  not  let  the  next  Con- 
gress that  is  coming  in — that  will  have 
had  the  benefit  of  having  put  their  pro- 
gram before  the  public,  and  have  had 
some  instructions  given  to  them  as  to 
what  the  people  want,  let  them  decide?" 
But  here  we  are  tying  the  hands  of 
the  next  Congress  for  2  years. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  But  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is.  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  that  it  will  be  the  farmer  who 
has  to  make  his  decision,  if  he  grow.^ 
winter  wheat  before  the  next  Congress 
convenes. 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  true— but  the  law? 
of  this  country  and  legislation  do  not 
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follow  wheat  harvest  and  do  not  follow 
the  seasons,  they  follow  the  voters  and 
the  elections. 

We  must  stop  tying  the  hands  of  the 
future  Congress  on  this  and  other 
.spending  programs. 


PROGRAM     FOR 
OF       NATURAL 


MRS.  JOHNSON'S 
CONSERVATION 
BEAUTY 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  and 
congratulate  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
for  her  effective  leadership  in  roawakcn- 
ins  the  citizetis  of  our  country  to  the 
!)reservation  and  conservation  of  our 
natural  beauty.  The  First  Lady's  pro- 
gram has  instilled  in  our  cities  and  towns 
a  new  .sen.se  of  concern,  pride,  and  imag- 
ination in  the  effort  to  make  our  envi- 
ronment beautiful  as  well  as  healthy. 

Mrs.  John.son  should  be  given  the 
lion's  share  of  the  credit  for  the  initia- 
tive, incentive,  and  interest  at  the  grass- 
roots level.  She  has  ti-aveled  to  all  sec- 
tions of  our  counti-y — to  California  and 
Connecticut.  Vermont  and  Virginia. 
Wyoming  and  Wisconsin,  and  just  last 
week  to  North  Carolina  and  New  York. 
She  has  hosted  three  annual  White 
House  conferences,  attended  citizens' 
rallies,  addressed  youth  .seminai-s,  his- 
torical societies  and  urban  groups,  and 
has  held  monthly  White  House  meetings 
of  the  Committee  for  a  More  Beautiful 
Capital — all  in  the  interest  of  preserving 
our  natural  beauty. 

I.  for  one.  am  delighted  with  the 
achievements  here  in  Washington.  Mrs. 
Johnson  has  done  much  to  make  the 
Capital  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities 
in  the  world,  an  accomplishment  of 
which  we  can  all  be  proud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  owe  a  word  of 
thanks  to  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
for  their  untiring  efforts  in  the  fields  of 
conservation  and  beautification. 

Without  objection.  I  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  poini,  an  article  from  the 
Kansas  City  Star  of  April  23.  entitled. 
"First  Lady  Also  Is  First  in  Park  Ef- 
fort": 
First  Lady   .'\lso   Is  First   in  Park   Effort 

Lady  Bird  Johnson,  able  and  energetic,  has 
been  described  as  a  "warm,  .-smiling  cyclone." 
.A.dd  these  characteristics  to  the  prestige  of 
the  White  House  and  something  is  bound  to 
happen.  It  has. 

During  the  years  as  first  lady,  Mrs.  John- 
sou  has  made  beautificatlon  her  cause.  The 
iirst  target  was  Washington  and  she  set 
forth  to  plant  trees,  shrxibs  and  flowers  to 
spurce  up  the  nation's  capital. 

Later,  in  characteristic  Texas  fashion,  she 
broadened  her  aim  to  Include  the  whole 
country.  One  can  point  to  .specific  accom- 
plishments and  they  should  not  be  over- 
looked. But  her  major  contribution  has  been 
to  create  a  new  mood  in  the  country,  a  cli- 
mate which  has  given  acceptance  and  re- 
spectability to  the  word  beautificatlon.  She 
has  given  It  a  prestige  and  stattis  it  never 
had  before. 

An  old  cliche  comes  to  mind:  "Never 
underestimate  the  power  of  a  woman."  To 


which  might  be  added:  "PartlciUarly.  if  her 
husband  is  President  of  the  United  States." 
When  the  White  House  calls  with  a  re- 
quest, few  men  lia\e  the  courage  to  say  no. 
And  that  includes  top  government  officials, 
highway  builders  and  otlier  leaders.  Mrs. 
Johnson  has  spoken  out  repeatedly  on  the 
need  for  a  more  beautiful  America.  She  has 
done  .some  lobbying  of  lier  own  and  even 
twisted  a  few  arms. 

.■Mthough  the  results  have  lallen  short  of 
her  dream,  her  message  has  not  fallen  on 
deaf  ears  The  Highway  Beautlfication  Act 
of  1965  offers  u  good  example.  Tliat  legisla- 
tion, which  originated  in  tl^e  White  House, 
called  for  the  removal  or  screening  of  high- 
way junkyards  and  the  elimination  of  thou- 
sands of  roadside  billboards. 

Since  then,  enormous  presstires  have  been 
exerted  to  water  down  the  intent  of  the 
law.  Few  signs  have  actually  been  removed. 
But  the  law  is  still  on  the  books  and  the 
issue  is  very  much  alive. 

Ilecently  I  asked  Mrs.  Johnson  about  this 
.She  had  invited  me  to  tea  in  the  library  of 
the  Whlt<?  House  It  was  a  snowy  winter  day 
and  we  sat  before  a  roaring  fire.  Spring 
flowers  were  on  tlie  table. 

Was  .she  disheartened?  In  a  word.  "No." 
We'll  get  it  when  we  deserve  it."  she 
.said.  "If  people  want  flowers  along  their 
highways  and  a  place  to  stop  and  stretch 
their  legs,  they  can  have  It  Or  our  highways 
can  be  .strips  of  concrete  down  between 
avenues  of  billboards.  We  can  have  it  either 
way." 

"The  First  Lady  was  delighted  when  the 
Vermont  Legislature  voted  to  eliminate  all 
highway  billboards,  except  those  on  the 
jiremises  ol  a  place  of  business  Since  then. 
the  bill  has  been  signed  into  law  by  Gover- 
nor HofT.  Vermont  and  Hawaii  are  the  only 
two  states  that  have  banned  all  billboards 
Ff)urteen  others  have  agreed  to  the  terms  of 
the  beautificatlon  act.  which  prohibits  bill- 
boards within  660  feet  of  federal  highways. 
"That  should  make  life  more  pleasant." 
she  continued.  "It  will  reduce  the  abrasive 
qualities  of  living  in  a  city.  I  am  delighted 
by  everything  that  has  happened.  But  you 
couldn't  say  that  enough  has  been  done. 

"After  all.  there  is  no  authority,  no  agency 
responsible  for  beauty  in  this  cotintry.  The 
biggest  thing  I  have  done  is  to  help  create 
a  climate  of  interest  where  it  Is  more  pos- 
sible to  get  amenities  in  the  budget. 

"We  are  getting  more  converts  as  the 
climate  of  the  nation  changes.  Beautifica- 
tlon is  no  longer  just  for  garden  clubs.  It 
has  become  possible  for  politicians  to  men- 
tion it  I  think  beautificatlon  is  getting  to 
the  point  where  it  is  good  politics." 

I  referred  to  her  efforts  to  have  blue- 
bonnet  seeds  scattered  along  the  runways 
of  Texas  airports.  She  beamed  and  asked  if 
I  would  like  to  see  some  photographs. 

A  butler  was  dispatched  to  the  living 
quarters  of  the  White  House.  When  the 
album  arrived,  she  ptiUed  up  a  chair  along- 
side mine  and  began  thumbing  throvigh  It. 
The  colored  pictures  showed  striking  scenes 
of  bluebonnets  lining  Texas  country  roads, 
of  vast  fields  of  blooming  coreopsis  and  other 
wildflowers.  Such  beauty  could  be  duplicated 
all  over  the  country,  she  .said,  if  people  cared 
enough  to  make  the  effort. 

She  is  convinced  that  people  would  speak 
with  "affection  and  pride"  of  their  com- 
munities. If  efforts  were  made  to  landscape 
them  and  make  them  more  congenial  to  live 
in.  The  work  in  Washington  Is  designed  to 
serve  as  a  larger  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished. 

"Since  1964."  she  said,  "our  small  Commit- 
tee for  a  More  Beautiful  Capital  has  been 
working  throughout  the  city  to  demonstrate 
what  concerned  citizens  can  do.  We  have 
boarded  busses  in  front  of  the  White  House 
and  set  out  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  city's 
needs. 

"I  remember  coming  upon  a  ravine  in  the 
northeast  part  of  Washington.  It  was  filled 
with  rotting  tires.  Junked  refrigerators,  dis- 


carded   bricks — all   the   debris   of   a   careless 
civilization. 

"In  a  year's  time  that  scene  changed 
Laurance  Rockefeller  provided  the  money  to 
haul  away  40  truckloads  of  Junk,  to  landscape 
and  plant.  Today  that  gully  Is  a  park,  an  out- 
door living  room  where  old  people  sit  and 
young  people  play. 

"We  began  beautlfication  with  flowers,  be- 
cause somehow  a  splash  of  color  Is  quickly 
seen  and  conUiglous.  More  than  80  small 
parks  and  triangles,  formerly  the  habitat  of 
litter  and  wild  onions,  now  bloom  for  three 
seasons  of  the  year.  This  spring  a  million  new 
daffodils  will  grace  the  Virginia  entrance  to 
the  city." 

Mrs.  Johnson  makes  the  point  that  the 
same  thing  can  be  done  in  any  city.  If  con- 
cerned citizens  will  get  busy. 

In  the  last  few  years.  Lady  Bird  John.son 
has  worked  tirelessly  on  many  beautificatlon 
projects.  She  has  floated  river.s.  dedicated 
parks,  made  speeches.  All  were  designed  to 
keep  the  subject  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Those  who  have  worked  closely  with  her 
say  the  First  Lady  Is  never  t<x)  busy  to  take 
on  an  added  chore,  or  to  lend  a  hand  when 
White  House  assistance  would  prove  helpful. 

Laurance  Rockefeller  evaluates  her  con- 
tribution this  way:  "She  has  done  more  to 
encourage  citizen  participation  than  anyone 
else  by  far.  She  has  encouraged  everyone  who 
is  doing  well.  Through  the  President,  she 
has  infused  enthusiasm  for  beautificatlon  on 
many  levels." 


THE  CONGRESS  SHOULD  MOVE  TO 
PUT  THIS  COUNTRY'S  FINANCIAL 
HOUSE  IN  ORDER:  LOOSE  PRAC- 
TICE AT  THE  FED  MUST  BE 
STOPPED 

The  SPEAKER  jjro  tempore  Mr. 
HoLiFiELD  I  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
P.^TMANl.  ).■:  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Sjieaker.  I  want 
today  to  rea.ssure  everjone  who  may  be 
a  little  unstrung,  what  with  the  rainy 
weather  and  all  the  gloom  and  doom 
emerging  from  tliat  meeting  the  bankers 
held  for  themselves  down  in  sunny 
Puerto  Rico  last  "cek. 

I  just  want  to  say  I  am  not  persuaded 
that  this  countiT  is  iilunging  into  the 
worst  financial  crisis  .since  1931.  I  do  not 
believe  this  countr>-  must  face  either  an 
uncontrollable  inflation  or  an  uncon- 
trollable recession.  I  do  believe  this 
counti-y's  financial  house  can  be,  and 
should  be.  jiut  in  order. 

We  are  hearing  all  kinds  of  explana- 
tions for  our  current  financial  condition. 
Some  say  we  are  in  tough  shape  because 
the  President  would  not  a^ree  to  cut 
Federal  spending — enough.  Others  say 
we  are  in  tough  shape  because  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  would  not  agree 
to  a  Federal  surtax  on  incomes  unless 
the  budget  is  cut — too  much. 

But  now  look:  Neither  of  these  is  a 
full  explanation.  Neither  .says  a  word 
about  the  Federal  Resei-ve  System  or 
what  shape  it  is  in.  Yet  the  System  and 
its  Chairman  go  right  on;  shouting 
crisis,  predicting  inflation,  encouraging 
recession.  It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
look  closely  at  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
move  to  put  it  in  order. 

Let  me  describe  to  you  just  one  ex- 
ample of  loose  practice.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Open  Market  Committee  is  holding 
In  its  ix)rtfolio  today  S50  billion  worth 
of  Government  bonds.  Where  did  those 
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bonds  come  from?  The  Federal  Reserve 
simply  issued  $50  billion  worth  of  Fed- 
eral-Reserve  notes  or  Federal  Govern- 
ment credit  to  buy  those  bonds  in  the 
open  market. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  everyone  under- 
stands just  what  this  means.  It  means 
that  the  bonds  already  have  been  paid 
for  once.  The  Federal  Reserve  simply  has 
exchanged  one  form  of  Government  obli- 
gation— the  reserve  notes,  currency 
backed  100  percent  by  the  United 
States — for  another  form  of  Govern- 
ment obligation — the  bonds. 

But  the  bonds  have  not  been  canceled. 
Insteaid.  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  is  holding  them  m  its  port- 
folio, collecting  interest  on  them.  And 
that  means  the  taxpayers  are  paying 
twice  for  these  bonds.  I  challenge  Chair- 
man William  McChesney  Martin  or  any 
other  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  deny  it. 

Now  look  at  what  this  loose  practice 
does:  It  establishes  reserves  for  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  member  banks.  Upon  these 
reserves,  the  member  banks  can  create 
nearly  SIO  in  demand  deposits  for  each 
SI  of  reserves  held,  or  S33.33  for  each  SI 
on  tune  deposits.  At  a  time  when  Chair- 
man Martin  is  shouting  crisis,  this  loose 
practice  actually  helps  to  increase  the 
money  supply. 

It  also  affects  another  item  about 
which  Chairman  Martin  claims  to  be 
concerned:  the  national  debt.  Because 
two  Government  obligations  still  are 
outstanding  -lor  one  debt,  the  national 
debt  is  overstated  by  SoO  billion.  Think 
of  it.  Mere  bookkeeping  adds  350  billion 
to  the  national  debt.  I  challenge  Chair- 
man Martin  or  any  other  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  deny  it. 

How  this  loose  practice  got  started 
and  was  permitted  to  spread  is  a  long 
story,  but  I  will  try  to  make  it  short. 
The"  Federal  Reserve  System  originally 
was  not  a  central  bank.  It  was  begun  in 
1914  as  12  separate  and  distinct  banks. 
The  law  did  not  permit  the  12  banks  to 
operate  together.  They  operated  sepa- 
rately. 

But  do  not  forget  that  the  big  banks 
had  opposed  passage  of  the  Federal  Re- 
.serve  Act.  And  the  minute  it  was  passed, 
the  big  banks  began  trying  to  get  the 
law  changed — by  administration — so 
that  it  would  fit  into  the  system  which 
they  had  urged  without  success  upon  the 
Congress.  Not  until  1935  did  they  get 
their  central  bank  and  Open  Market 
Committee  written  into  law. 

In  the  meantime,  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  were  looking  for  a  way 
to  raise  money  to  pay  their  current  ex- 
penses. They  were  determined  to  avoid 
coming  to  the  Congress  for  operating 
funds:  they  did  not  want  to  go  through 
the  congressional  appropriations  proc- 
ess. And  they  didn't  want  to  assess  the 
member  banks.  Assessments  would  only 
displease  the  bankers. 

The  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
stumbled  into  a  solution.  Using  the  credit 
of  the  Nation,  the  New  York  bank  bought 
some  municipal  bonds  issued  by  New 
York  City.  Then  It  bought  some  U.S. 
Government  bonds.  The  bank,  of  course, 
collected  interest  on  these  bonds.  And 
the  interest  soon  amounted  to  enough 


to   pay   the  operating   expenses  of   the 
bank. 

From  this  small  beginning,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banks  have  amassed  and 
now  control  completely  $50  billion  in 
Government  securities — all  obtained  and 
based  upon  the  credit  of  the  people  of 
this  country. 

We  do  not  have  to  put  up  with  this 
loose  practice.  The  Congress  can  get  at 
it  and  stop  it.  The  Congress  simply  can 
pass  a  bill  to  cancel  the  $50  billion  in 
bonds  for  which  the  taxpayers  are  pay- 
ing twice.  I  recommend  this  course  of 
action,  and  I  recognize  that  such  action 
must  come  first  from  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Its  jurisdiction 
includes  all  bills  involving  this  country's 
bonded  indebtedness. 

If  the  Congress  declines  to  act,  it  Is 
obvious  that  loose  practice  will  con- 
tinue. The  Federal  Reserve  System  will 
continue  to  avoid  the  Congressional 
appropriations  procedure.  Chairman 
Martin  will  continue  to  shout  crisis,  pre- 
dict inflation,  and  encourage  recession. 
The  Congress  should  move  to  put  this 
country's  financial  house  in  order. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
slow  progress  in  the  talks  in  Paris,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  North  Viet- 
nam, still  sustains  hope  throughout  the 
world  that  a  peaceful  solution  can  be 
found  to  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  that  an  end  can  finally  be  brought 
to  the  bloodshed  and  destruction  which 
that  region  has  suffered  for  so  many 
years. 

But  in  the  Middle  East,  which  has 
seen  similar  bloodshed  and  where  the 
danger  of  destruction  is  even  greater, 
such  hopes  for  peace  are  absent.  Hope 
will  come  only  when  the  parties  in  the 
Middle  East  wars  become  the  parties  in 
peace  talks. 

Exactly  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  crisis  which  erupted 
last  May.  climaxing  in  the  third  war  the 
Arabs  and  Israelis  have  fought  in  two 
decades.  And  I  believe  that  it  is  impor- 
tant, at  this  time,  to  recall  the  events  of 
May  1967. 

Israel  had  just  celebrated  her  19th 
birthday.  At  the  urging  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  United  States  she  had 
restricted  her  independence  day  parade 
in  Jerusalem  in  order  to  avoid  even  a 
technical  violation  of  the  armistice 
agreements  signed  in  1949  and  prevent 
increased  tensions  with  her  neighbors. 

But  even  as  the  parade  was  in  progress 
word  came  that  Egypt  had  begun  mov- 
ing massive  numbers  of  troops  up  to  the 
Israeli  border  in  Sinai.  Within  days  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  was  ex- 
pelled by  President  Nasser,  a  blockade  of 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  was  imposed,  and  all 
the  Arab  states  declared  their  intention 
to  destroy  the  Jewish  State  "once  and 
for  all  time." 

Israel  stood  alone.  The  United  Nations 
insisted  that  it  was  powerless  to  resist 
Egyptian  demands.  The  Department  of 
State   backed  away  from  the  commit- 


ments this  Nation  had  given  to  Israel  in 
1957  following  the  Sinai  war.  The  Com- 
munist world  stood  solidly  arraigned  be- 
hind the  Arabs,  providing  economic,  po- 
litical, and  military  support.  The  rest  of 
the  world  limited  its  involvement  to  pious 
expressions  of  sympathy  for  Israels 
plight. 

Resolutely  the  Isi-aelis  prepared  for  the 
onslaught.  Despite  the  overwhelming 
might  poised  on  their  borders  and  the 
mounting  estimates  of  expected  casual- 
ties, they  were  determined  to  defend 
their  homeland. 

Thus,  when  war  came  on  June  5  and 
was  followed,  in  6  days,  by  the  amazing 
Israel  victory  over  the  combined  armies 
of  Egypt,  Jordan  and  Syria,  the  people  of 
Israel  were  not  triumphant  but  rather 
relieved  and  thankful. 

We  all  recall  those  events  which  oc- 
cuired  only  12  months  ago.  But  I  believe 
that  they  must  be  kept  in  mind  as  we 
discuss  the  Middle  East  and  seek  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  which  still  threaten 
the  region  and  which  may  embroil  the 
entire  world  in  open  conflict. 

Last  year  Israel  learned — and  we  must 
realize — that  it  cannot  depend  on  vague 
assurances  and  promises  to  insure  it.s 
survival. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  United  Nations 
demanded  that  Israel  forego  her  20th 
independence  day  parade.  A  year  ago  the 
U.N.  stood  helpless  before  Nasser's  ag- 
gression and  today  it  is  silent  in  the  face 
of  continued  threats  of  the  Arab  lead- 
ers to  renew  their  plans  to  destroy  Israel. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  Israel  which  is  re- 
buked for  "increasing  tensions"  in  the 
area  by  holding  a  p>arade. 

Similarly,  the  United  Nations  has  con- 
demned the  Israel  unification  of  Jerusa- 
lem.   Twenty    years    ago    the    Security 
Coimcil  did  nothing  when  the  city  was 
shelled,  its  food  and  water  cut  off.  and 
its  people  were  dying.  It  remained  silent 
when  Jordan  seized  the  Old  City  and 
Hussein  incoi-porated  it  into  his  king- 
dom.  It  did   not   protest   when   Jewish 
residents  were  expelled,  when  Jews  were 
denied  access  to  their  holy  places,  in 
blatant  violation  of  the  armistice  agree- 
ment, and  when  Jordan  destroyed  Jew- 
ish synagogues  and  desecrated  the  an- 
cient cemetery  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Today    the    city    is    again    united,    the 
shrines  of  all  faiths  are  safeguarded  and 
it  is  open  to  members  of  all  religions, 
yet  the  United  Nations  is  debating  its 
administration  and  future. 

Arab  terrorism,  sabotage,  and  murder 
continue  unabated,  however,  it  is  not 
these  violations  of  the  U.N.  Charter 
which  are  censured  but  Israel's  reply  to 
aggression  committed  against  her. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  until  the 
United  Nations  ceases  to  be  an  arena  of 
the  cold  war.  tmtil  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
cides to  end  its  backing  of  the  Arabs 
and  its  veto  of  any  anti-Arab  resolution. 
and  until  we  can  secure  a  world  force 
with  a  mandate  and  the  capability  to 
resist  aggression,  Israel  must  rely  on  her 
own  strength  to  maintain  her  independ- 
ence. 

Since  the  Jime  war.  Russia  has  re- 
placed all  the  Arab  militarj'  equipment 
destroyed  or  captured  by  Israel.  It  has, 
in  fact,  supplied  its  Arab  clients  with 
even    more    sophisticated    and    deadly 
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armaments.  The  Sukhoi-7,  Russia's  lat- 
est fighter  plane,  is  one  such  weapon, 
and  Arab  airpower  is  now  reported  to  be 
four  times  as  great  as  that  of  Israel.  In 
additiorx,  Egypt  is  now  receiving  groimd- 
to-groimd  missiles  from  Moscow,  with 
an  offensive  capability. 

In  the  past,  Israel  has  turned  to 
France  for  the  planes  she  needed  to  de- 
fend her  borders.  But  General  de  Gaulle 
is  now  attempting  to  woo  the  Arabs  and 
has  canceled  a  contract  to  deliver  Mi- 
rage jet  fighters  to  Israel.  As  a  result 
the  Israelis  have  asked  Washington  to 
sell  them  50  Phantom  fighters,  compara- 
ble to  the  Mirages.  But  Washington  has 
not  yet  responded. 

Recently  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  told  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee that  the  sale  of  Phantoms  was  being 
held  up  because  the  United  States  did 
not  want  to  accelerate  the  arms  race  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  goal  is  an  excellent 
one  and  I  am  in  complete  agreement 
with  attempts  to  reduce  the  wasteful 
and  dangerous  arms  expenditures  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  region.  But  I  cannot 
understand  how-  a  unilateral  arms  ban. 
applicable  only  to  Israel,  will  advance 
the  cause  of  peace. 

Unless  the  Arabs  know  that  Israel  is 
.'-trong  enough  to  deter  any  attack,  they 
will  again  attempt  to  destroy  the  Jewish 
.State.  And  imless  the  Soviet  Union  real- 
izes that  the  United  States  is  committed 
to  Israel's  survival,  they  will  continue  to 
learm  the  Arabs. 

I  therefore  beUeve  that  we  must  im- 
mediately agree  to  sell  Israel  the  Phan- 
tom jets  she  requires  to  maintain  her 
defensive  capacity.  Only  in  this  way  can 
we  make  it  clear  to  both  the  Arabs  and 
the  Russians  that  their  attempt  to  over- 
run Israel  is  a  futile  one. 

But  the  shipment  of  arms  to  Israel, 
however  vital,  must  not  be  the  only  road 
to  peace.  On  November  22.  1967.  the  Se- 
curity Council  adopted  a  resolution  ap- 
pointing a  special  representative  "to 
promote  agreement"  oetween  the  Arabs 
and  the  Israelis.  The  U.N.  envoy  was  to 
follow  these  guiding  principles:  termina- 
tion of  the  state  of  belligerency,  ac- 
knowledgment of  territorial  integrity 
and  political  independence,  secure  and 
recognize  boundaries,  freedom  of  navi- 
gation through  international  waterways. 
a  just  settlement  of  the  refugee  problem, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  Israel  forces  from 
occupied  territories. 

The  Arabs,  however,  have  selective 
eyesight.  They  can  only  read  that  sec- 
tion which  refers  to  the  Israeli  with- 
drawal. Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
repeatedly  announced  her  readiness  to 
discuss  all  the  principles.  She  rightly 
argues  that  her  withdrawal  from  the 
lands  she  occupies  as  a  result  of  a  war 
.-he  did  not  want  would  only  reinstate  the 
.-tattis  quo  which  existed  last  May. 

The  United  States  has  supported  the 
Israel  position  that  all  the  sections  of 
the  resolution  are  tied  together.  We  must 
maintain  that  .stand.  Through  a  con- 
tinued insistence  that  now  is  the  time 
to  come  to  grasps  with  the  reality  of 
Israel's  existence,  the  Arabs  can  be 
brought  to  the  conference  table.  If  this 
opportunity  is  lost,  as  we  have  lost  pre- 
vious chances  for  peace  in  1949  and  in 
1957.  war  vnll  again  come  to  the  Middle 
East.  And  the  next  conflict  between  the 


states   of   that   region   may  spread   far 
beyond  its  borders. 


THE    FEDERAL    INFORMATION    EX- 
CHANGE   SYSTEM,   A    WASTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Erlenborn]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
hear  much  talk  in  this  Chamber  and 
across  the  land  about  waste  in  Govern- 
ment, about  the  ever-expanding  pwwer 
of  Government,  about  Government  in- 
efficiency, and  about  the  need  to  curb 
spending  and  to  balance  the  budget. 
These  are  concerns,  I  am  sure,  of  every 
legislator  sent  to  Washington,  and  to 
every  thoughtful  American. 

The  Federal  Government  has.  indeed, 
grown  too  large  and  too  ix)wcrful.  Most 
of  us  recognize  the  problem.  At  one  time 
or  another,  each  of  us  has  encountered 
the  confusion  and  frusti-ation  of  Fed- 
eral redtape.  Each  of  us  is  well  aware  of 
the  increasing  tax  burden  which  our 
Government  places  upon  the  American 
people. 

Each  of  us  asks  that  naggiiig  question : 
'"Where  do  we  cut  .spending?  Wno  should 
surrender  power?" 

Is  there  too  much  government?  All  of 
us  agree  that  there  is.  We  do  not  always 
agree  on  where  the  cuts  can  be  made. 

Our  Republic  was  founded  with  three 
branches — executive,  legislative,  and  ju- 
dicial. Each  branch  has  ix)wers  over  the 
other  two.  making  a  pattern  of  checks 
and  balances  that  is  well  known,  even  to 
schoolchildren. 

Sometimes  in  our  history,  the  execu- 
tive, by  reason  of  its  own  initiative,  has 
been  strongest;  and  at  other  times  the 
legislative  branch  has  more  freely  exer- 
cised its  powers.  Today  we  most  often 
hear  complaints  about  the  judiciar>'. 

These   changes   come   in   cycles.   The 
pendulum   swings,    and    the    system   of 
checks  and  balances  works. 
Or  does  it? 

Yes.  it  works  to  balance  the  powers  of 
the  judiciary,  the  legislative,  and  the 
executive.  What  of  that  fourth  branch, 
however':' 

We  have  a  fourth  branch  of  Govern- 
ment whose  power  and  cost  .seems  to 
know  no  restraint.  It  is  the  bureaucratic 
branch,  and  its  ntunbers.  its  budgets,  its 
rules  and  regulations  overshadow  the 
constitutional  powers  of  Congress,  the 
Pi-esident,  and  the  courts. 

The  bureaucratic  branch  .sets  its  own 
policies  all  too  often  and  drafts  its  ov^ti 
rules  for  regulating  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans. It  busily  seeks  to  justify  its  own 
existence  and  its  own  expansion  by  per- 
forming unauthorized  and  unwanted  du- 
ties in  the  name  of  public  service. 

The  General  Accoimting  Office  is  the 
efficiency  and  economy  watchdog  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  issues  more  than 
300  reports  a  year  ix)inting  to  waste.  Its 
reputation  is  above  reproach.  Its  reports 
get  notice  from  Congress  and  the  press, 
but  all  too  often  it  is  a  watchdog  with  a 
big  bark  and  no  bite. 

That  is  our  fault — Congress'  fault — 
not  the  GAO's.  When  Congress  does  not 
act  on  GAO  findings,  the  fourth  branch 
of  Govei-nment  expands  its  power,  its  in- 
fluence, and  its  cost. 


I  ask  each  of  you  to  join  me  in  making 
the  GAO's  warning  bark  become  a  bite. 
I  ask  yoLU-  support  today  in  eliminating 
a  specific  area  of  waste  and  inefficiency. 
On  April  7,  1968,  1  asked  for  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  GAO  of  the  activities 
and  reports  of  the  Federal  Information 
Exchange  System,  an  agency  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportimity.  The  in- 
vestigation was  made  and  I  have  gotten 
a  report  from  the  Comptroller  General, 
Tlie  Federal  Information  Exchange 
System  is  known  as  FIXS.  and  it  is  bu- 
reaucracy gone  wild.  Its  records  can  help 
to  explain  why  we  in  Congress  are  so 
often  frustrated  in  our  efforts  to 
economize. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
a  well-worn  target  of  complaint.  Tliose 
who  complain — and  I  am  one — are  often 
painted  as  heartless  misers  who  are  in- 
sensitive to  the  needs,  the  wholly  legiti- 
mate needs,  of  the  poor.  Let  those  who 
cast  that  aspersion  understand  that  it 
is  the  waste,  the  inefficiency,  and  the 
unjustified  spending  of  the  OEO  that 
have  earned  this  agency  its  bad  reputa- 
tion. The  Federal  Information  Exchange 
System  is  bureaucracy  at  its  most  waste- 
ful. 

FIXS  was  created  to  inform  local  and 
State  governments  of  available  Federal 
aid  proarams.  Its  first  effort  was  pub- 
lication of  a  reference  of  Federal  pro- 
grams. The  volume  was  well  done  and 
was  useful.  After  the  reference  work  was 
completed,  FIXS  was  left  with  the  easy 
task  of  keeping  the  information  up  to 
date. 

This  minimal  chore  only  whetted  the 
appetite  of  the  kingdom  builders  in  this 
bureau,  however.  They  promptly  turned 
their  energies  to  new  activities,  new  re- 
ports to  compile,  new  references  to  pub- 
lish. It  was  a  typical  justification  of  ex- 
istence, common  to  bureaucracy. 

Two  years  ago.  FIXS  published  a  50- 
volume  study  of  Federal  spending,  State 
by  State  and  county  by  county.  In  naive 
good  faith.  I  accepted  the  work  as  useful 
and  accurate,  and  .so  did  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  House.  The  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
pointed  to  it  with  pride.  I  .suspect  that 
he.  too.  was  naive:  but  perhaps  his  ghost 
writer  was  carried  away  when  he  wrote 
his  .slowing  report  of  these  volumes  of 
data. 

For  my  part,  I  was  astounded  at  the 
amount  of  Federal  aid  which  the  Illinois 
volume  showed  for  my  district.  The 
major  political  subdivision  in  the  dis- 
trict is  DuPage  Cotinty,  which  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  ranks  as  the  fourth  wealth- 
iest county  in  the  Nation.  The  people  of 
DuPage  County  were  surprised,  too. 

It  was  explained  later,  however,  that 
the  tabulation  included  social  security 
payments,  funds  which  really  had  L4one 
to  other  counties,  and  funds  which  had 
been  spent  on  State  pro.iects  which  were 
located  far  from  the  14th  Congressional 
District. 

The  FIXS  first  report  covered  seven 
major  categories  of  so-called  Federal  aid 
in  DuPage  County.  My  investigation  re- 
vealed that  the  report  erred  seven  times 
out  of  seven.  The  multimillion-dollar 
mistakes  were  verified  by  the  depart- 
ments involved,  in  some  cases,  or  were 
admitted  by  the  Federal  Information 
Exchange  System. 
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OEO  even  thanked  me  when  I  called  to 
its  attention  a  nationwide  multimillion 
error.  The  Director  explained  that 
things  would  get  better  next  year. 

They  did  not  get  better,  however. 

I  asked  for  veriflcation  of  the  figures 
again  the  following  year.  I  wrote  to  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  asking 
for  explanations  and  confirmations. 
Three  months  of  letter  writing  and 
phone  calls  convinced  me  they  were 
worse. 

I  made  the  public  charge  that  "the 
report  issued  by  the  Federal  Informa- 
tion Exchange  System  for  fiscal  year  1967 
is  fraught  with  inconsistencies  and 
errors."  It  appeared  that  most  of  the 
so-called  county  outlay  statistics  were 
what  bureaucrats  describe  as  "statis- 
tically derived  data."  Translated  into 
English,  that  means  estimates  which 
were  not  even  estimated  on  a  uniform 
basis. 

I  decided  that  the  FIXS  report  was 
useless  and  that  the  agency  was  not 
doing  the.  work  it  was  created  to  do.  I 
asked  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
make  a  study  I  now  have  a  report  from 
GAO.  telling  the  results  of  that  study. 
Here  is  what  the  Comptroller  General 
advised : 

We  doubt  that  the  cost  of  securing  and 
piibllshing  the  geographic  Information,  as 
is  now  being  done,  is  warranted,  because  of 
the  unreUablUty  of  the  figures.  Moreover,  in 
our  opinion,  the  geographical  classification 
of  every  federal  transaction  by  st^ite  and 
county  would  be  impractical  and  extremely 
costly.  We  question  whether  the  usefulness 
of  such  information  would  warrant  the  cost 
of  securing  accurate  ag\ires  .  .  As  you 
have  correctly  diagnosed,  the  figures  in  the 
report  are  all  taut  useless  for  their  intended 
purpose  and  they  are  misleading  In  some 
instances. 

When  I  was  convinced  of  the  deplor- 
able purposelessness  of  the  FIXS  reports, 
I  said: 

Present  rep<irts  have  Uttle  relationship  to 
the  intended  purp)06e  of  FIXS.  which  was 
to  aid  local  govemment.s  in  knowing  what 
federal  programs  are  available  and  how  to 
utilize  federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 

Once  again,  the  Comptroller  General's 
office  concurs.  The  GAO  said  in  its  report 
to  me: 

We  believe  that  the  reports  of  federal  out- 
lays by  geographic  areas  might  be  made 
more  realistic  and  meaningful  if  they  were 
limited  to  the  programs  included  in  the  cur- 
rent Catalog  of  Federal  Assistance  Programs 
issued  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
This  would  eliminate  any  appropriations  for 
which  there  is  no  sound  basis  of  pro-ration. 

The  GAO  also  agreed  that  users  of 
the  Federal  Information  Exchange  Sys- 
tem's should  be  warned  about  the  reli- 
ability of  the  figures.  The  Comptroller 
General  noted  that  "the  users  of  the 
repoi'ts  should  be  specifically  alerted  to 
the  shortcomings." 

Thus,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
"Summary:  Federal,  Social.  Economic 
Programs"  is  useless  and  inaccurate,  or 
that  it  is  a  costly  waste  of  manpower  and 
money. 

Now  let  us  dig  a  little  deeper  into  the 
chaos  of  the  fourth  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, bureaucracy.  I  will  continue  to 
use  the  FTXS  make-work  project  as  my 
example. 

What  was  the  total  cost  of  gathering 
this  so-called  Information?  How  many 


hours  were  involved  by  how  many  peo- 
ple? How  badly  were  the  Uxpayers 
gouged?  It  would  be  both  impractical 
and  impossible  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions; but  I  believe  we  can  gain  a  little 
insight  if  we  try  to  understand  the  scope 
of  the  waste. 

We  shall  start  at  the  beginning. 
The  Federal  Information  Exchange 
System  was  authorized. in  the  Economic 
Opportiuiity  Act  of  1964.  It  was  called 
an  infoiTiiation  center,  and  it  was  to  in- 
form local  governments  about  the  avail- 
ability and  use  of  the  OEO  programs 
'and  other  revelant  information." 

The  information  center's  purpose  is 
good,  and  its  first  effort  was  good,  but  it 
has  strayed  from  its  original  pui-pose. 
After  the  information  center  had  cata- 
loged the  Federal  programs  which  are 
available  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, things  must  have  gotten  dull.  At 
this  point.  FIXS  embarked  upon  un- 
charted seas  with  no  destination  in  mind. 
The  first  imrequested.  unnecessary 
and  unwanted  FIXS  siunmarj'  covered 
fiscal  1966.  It  was  a  modest  start.  Only 
seven  departments  and  agencies  were 
asked  to  report  county-by-county  ex- 
penditures. 

The  summary  for  fiscal  1966  was  a 
botched  job.  OEO  said  it  outlined  OEO 
program  expenditures.  The  pre-release 
news  accounts  were  intended  to  bolster 
the  .sagging  image  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
Out  came  the  50-volume  study. 

I  was  one  of  several  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  complained  at  the  time  of  the 
evident  waste  of  tax  dollars.  I  find  also 
that,  in  Januai-y  1967.  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  first  questioned  the  util- 
ity and  cost  of  the  summary.  OEO  was 
undaunted,  however.  The  Federal  Infor- 
mation Exchange  System  stayed  in 
business  and  got  bigger.  It  widened  the 
scope  of  its  study,  if  I  may  call  it  that. 
When  the  time  came  to  compile  the 
summary  for  fiscal  1967,  FIXS  enlisted 
help  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Together,  they  asked  expenditure  infor- 
mation from  22  departments  and  agen- 
cies. 

Hundreds — perhaps  thousands — of 
Federal  payrollers  were  put  to  work 
tabulating,  computing,  and  reporting: 
and  they  were  estimating,  too.  Forms 
were  printed.  Instructions  were  drafted 
and  disseminated.  Directives  were  dic- 
tated. Bureaucracy  was  busy  at  purpose- 
less work. 

Should  spending  figures  to  FIXS  be 
obligations?  Accrued  expenditures? 
Costs?  or  Disbursements?  This  seems 
like  a  reasonable  question;  and  it  also 
seems  reasonable  that  each  agency  must 
make  its  calculations  by  the  same 
method,  else  the  report  would  be  no  more 
than  a  collection  of  numbers. 

You  probably  have  guessed  by  now 
that  the  reporting  instructions  for  fiscal 
1967  allowed  each  agency  to  choose  its 
own  basis.  The  General  Accoimting 
Office  calls  the  result  "a  hodgepodge  of 
figures." 

There  is  more,  however.  How  did  a 
department  or  agency  decide  the  geo- 
graphic location  of  an  expenditure?  By 
the  recipients  place  of  residence?  By  his 
place  of  business?  By  the  place  where  the 
work  was  done?  Or  by  the  location  of  the 
duty  station  where  the  obligation  was 
incurred? 


Each  agency  chose  its  own  way  of  do- 
ing this. 

Another  variable:  Some  expenditures 
go  to  an  initial  recipient  who  passes  the 
money  along  to  the  person  who  does  the 
work.  Which  should  be  listed  in  the 
summai-y? 

Each  agency  also  was  permitted  to 
make  its  own  decision  on  another  ques- 
tion :  Should  expenditures  be  reported  by 
fund,  by  appropriation,  or  by  program? 
Now  for  a  final  variable. 
Few  Fedeial  agencies  keep  records  on 
a  county  basis.  The  bureaucratic  chief- 
tains of  FIXS  seem  to  have  looked  up.jii 
this  as  only  a  minor  obstacle  in  com- 
piling a  county-by-county  summary. 
They  may  even  have  welcomed  it  be- 
cause it  created  more  work  for  more 
people. 

How  should  an  agency  or  department 
which  does  not  keep  books  on  a  county 
basis  report  its  obligations  or  accrued 
expenditures  or  costs  or  disbursement's— 
as  the  case  may  be — on  a  county  basi.^ 
Each  was  asked  to  devise  its  own  metli- 
od,  and  they  did  not  lack  ingenuity. 

All  these  variables,  estimates,  and 
deviations  mount  in  geometric  progre.-- 
sion.  This  being  .so.  I  find  that  there  are 
192  different  ways  of  arriving  at  each 
one  of  the  figures  which  are  in  this 
summaiy— 192  opportunities  for  error. 
This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  fourth  branch 
of  Government.  This  is  bureaucracy  m 
action.  Tins  is  the  kind  of  nonsen?e 
which  burdens  American  taxpayers.  It 
is  one  small  example  of  the  busy-wo;k 
which  makes  Government  costs  unnec- 
essarily high:  the  kind  of  busy-work 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  attend  to  liie 
social  and  educational  programs  which 
we  believe  are  necessary. 

In  a  letter  to  the  director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  I  have  asked 
that  the  Federal  Information  Exchange 
System  limit  its  summary  to  outlays  for 
programs  shown  in  the  current  "Cata- 
log of  Federal  Assistance  Programs' 
I  have  asked,  further,  that  the  data  be 
unifoi-m.  Most  of  all.  I  have  asked  the 
Director  to  heed  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost  and  power  of 
the  fourth  branch  of  Government  must 
be  curtailed.  It  is  the  job  of  Congress  to 
keep  a  check-rein  on  waste,  and  unless 
we  do  so.  I  believe  the  welfare  of  our 
Republic  is  in  jeopardy. 

Our  system  of  checks  and  balances, 
which  has  saved  us  from  Presidential, 
legislative,  or  judicial  dictatorship  :n 
over  19  decades  as  a  nation,  will  become 
meaningless  if  we  sink  further  into  the 
mire  of  bureaucratic  confusion.  We  shall 
strangle  on  our  own  redtape. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  copy  of  the 
GAO  letter  with  these  remarks  in  the 

Record: 

Comptroller  General 

OF  THE  tjNrrED  ST.^TES. 

Washington.  DC,  May  3.  1968 
Hon    John  N.  Erlenborn. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Erlenborn:  The  Federal  Infor- 
mation Exchange  System  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  about  whose  activ- 
ities you  inquired  in  your  letter  of  April  r>. 
1968,  and  concerning  which  a  verbal  report 
was  given  to  you  on  April  30,  does  not  pro- 
duce or  compute  the  figures  which  It  pub- 
lishes In  Its  reports  of  Federal  outlays  by 
states  and  counties.  Rather  It  pubUshes  only 
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such  figures  as  the  Federal  agencies  report  to 
It.  Most  of  these  figures  are  reported  by  mag- 
netic tape  or  punch  card  for  direct  use  by 
the  computer.  The  $76,000  error  for  Will 
County,  Illinois,  which  you  mentioned,  was 
one  of  several  county  coding  errors  in- 
advertently made  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  on  the 
magnetic  tape  they  furnished  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Part  of  the  work  done 
by  automatic  data  processing  has  been  con- 
tracted out  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Only  a  few  iigencies  keep  their  accounts 
and  records  so  they  can  report  outlays  by 
state  and  county.  It  is  not  a  requirement  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  that  they  do 
so.  Cansequently,  when  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  for  1966  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  for  1967  requested  such  in- 
:ormatlon,  most  agencies  had  to  estimate  or 
.ipproxlmate  their  figures  by  one  means  or 
another. 

There  are  four  principal  areas  of  difficulty: 

1.  Should  the  figures  reported  be  obliga- 
tions, accrued  expenditures,  co.sts.  or  dis- 
bursements? Tlie  instructions  for  the  1967 
reports  permitted  the  agency  to  use  what- 
tver  basis  it  chose,  resulting  in  a  hodgepodge 
ol  figures.  Tlie  instructions  for  the  1968  re- 
ports permit  obligations  or  costs.  However, 
•iccrued  expenditures  lae  undoubtedly  the 
best  measure  of  the  impact  on  the  economy 
which  is  the  purpose  of  the  reports. 

2.  What  win  determine  the  geographical 
location  of  the  outlay — the  residence  of  the 
recipient,  the  place  of  business  of  the  re- 
cipient, the  place  where  the  work  is  per- 
:ormed.  or  the  location  of  the  duty  station 
where  the  obligation  is  incurred?  Will  the 
location  of  the  ultimate  recipient  or  the 
initial  recipient  be  used?  (This  is  particularly 
important  in  the  case  of  grants.)  There  is  no 
uniformity  among  agencies  as  to  the  basis 
which  is  used.  Present  instructions  jjermlt 
'.  arious  methods  of  determining  geographic 
location. 

3.  Should  the  agency  report  by  appropria- 
tion or  fund,  or  should  it  report  by  pro- 
eram?  It  Is  probably  easier  and  less  costly 
in  most  cases  to  report  by  appropriation  or 
fund.  However,  appropriation  reporting 
would  not  usually  be  as  meaningful  to  the 
local  planner  and  administrator  as  report- 
ing by  program  would  be.  At  present,  some 
agencies  use  one  method,  some  the  other, 
and  some  both. 

4.  When  figures  by  geographical  location 
are  not  available  from  the  accounts  or  rec- 
ords of  an  agency,  what  methods  of  pro- 
rating, estimating,  or  approximating  should 
be  used?  At  the  present  time,  each  agency 
is  permitted  to  use  whatever  basis  it  wishes. 
Tliere  is  no  uniform  method  employed.  Nor 
is  it  probable  that  any  uniform  method 
would  be  universally  applicable.  Many  Fed- 
eral appropriations  and  programs  do  not 
reach  into  every  county.  Yet  when  a  popu- 
lation basis  is  used  for  prorating,  every 
county  is  charged  with  a  portion  of  the  total. 
The  result,  as  you  have  correctly  diagnosed. 
is  that  not  only  are  the  figures  all  but  use- 
less for  their  Intended  purpose,  but  they  are 
misleading  in  some  instances  as  well. 

We  doubt  that  the  cost  of  securing  and 
publishing  the  geographic  Information  as  is 
now  being  done  is  warranted  because  of  the 
unreliability  of  the  figures.  Moreover,  in 
our  opinion,  the  geographical  classification 
of  every  Federal  transaction  by  state  and 
county  would  be  impractical  and  extremely 
costly.  We  question  whether  the  usefulness 
of  such  Information  would  warrant  the  cost 
of  securing  accurate  figures.  Tills  same  con- 
clusion was  reached  In  January  1967  as  a 
result  of  a  study  made  at  that  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, recognizing  the  Inadequacies  of  the 
1966  and  1967  reports,  are  desirous  of  Im- 
proving   future   reports    so   that    they   will 


have  sufficient  validity  to  make  their  use 
beneficial.  We  believe  that  the  reports  of 
Federal  outlays  by  geographic  areas  might 
be  made  more  realistic  and  meaningful  if 
they  were  limited  to  the  programs  Included 
in  the  current  "Catalog  of  Federal  Assist- 
ance Programs"  issued  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  This  would  eliminate 
many  appropriations  for  which  there  is  no 
sound  basis  of  proration.  If  this  were  done. 
it  would  change  the  purpose  of  the  reports 
from  attempting  to  measure  the  economic 
impact  on  local  units  of  all  Federal  outlays 
to  measuring  the  use  by  local  units  of  the 
■  Federal  Assistance  Programs."  It  seems  that 
this  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  the 
authorization  contained  in  Section  635  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  (42  ITSC 
2977) .  If  .statistical  methods  can  be  improved 
to  supplement  existing  financial  data,  the 
costs  might  be  kept  down  to  a  point  where 
the  information  would  still  be  useful,  despite 
its  inconsistency  as  to  measure  of  outlay. 
Its  variation  as  to  location  of  recipients,  and 
lis  inadequacy  as  to  method  of  distribution 
to  .states  and  counties.  The  users  of  the  re- 
ports should  be  specifically  alerted  to  these 
shortcomings  as  long  as  they  exist. 

The  facts  included  in  this  letter  were  ob- 
tained primarily  by  interviews  with  officials 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  H.  Weitzel, 
A.'iSistant  Comptroller  G''neral. 


GONZALEZ  CALLS  FOR  SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTIGATE 
WAR  PROFITEERING 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
convinced  that  we  must  renew  our  tradi- 
tional response  to  wartime  mobilization, 
and  appoint  a  special  committee  to  pro- 
tect the  people's  right  to  equality  of  war- 
time sacrifice.  I  am  therefore  introduc- 
ing today  a  resolution  to  establish  a  spe- 
cial House  committee  to  investigate  the 
entire  spectrum  of  military  and  space 
.spending. 

A  good  many  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors with  expertise  in  military  procure- 
ment have  revealed  examples  of  the  pub- 
lic interest  coming  off  second  best  against 
defense  contractors.  The  examples  range 
from  nuts  and  bolts  and  generator  knobs. 
to  the  M-16  rifle,  to  the  company  which 
has  been  charged  by  the  Renegotiation 
Board  of  being  delinquent  for  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  third  time. 

A  Comptroller  General's  study,  a  DOD 
study,  and  university  study  all  indicate 
thatVietnam  has  produced  higher  profits 
on  defense  contracts. 

Several  congressional  committees  have 
published  their  findings  that  military 
procurement  procedures  are  showing  the 
strain  of  the  vast  requirements  for  Viet- 
nam. Each  contains  shocking  examples. 
Each  recommends  changes  to  .shore  up 
the  cracked  regulations  or  procedures. 

I  say  that  these  examples  of  war 
profiteering,  that  these  indications  of 
higher  war  profits,  that  these  revelations 
of  faulty  procurement  procedures 
demonstrate  the  American  taxpayer  is 
not  getting  his  money's  worth  in  defense 
goods  and  services.  I  raise  my  voice  In 
behalf  of  a  special  committee  to  under- 
take a  complete  and  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation of  defense  costs  and  profits, 


and  report  to  the  American  people  on 
the  extent  and  practice  of  present-day 
war  profiteering. 

It  has  been  customary  in  the  United 
States  to  establish  special  investigating 
committees  for  the  duration  of  foreign 
wars.  The  question  of  profiteering  by 
domestic  firms  has  always  been  given 
prime  consideration.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  customarily  recognized  that 
wartime  often  presents  irresistible  oppor- 
tunities for  an  uncon.scionable  few  to 
make  vast  profits  from  the  critical  needs, 
the  heavy  volume  and  confusion  sur- 
rounding mobilization  for  war. 

The  Vietnam  conflict  should  be  no  ex- 
ception. Our  spending  for  defense  pro- 
curement has  reached  the  $45  billion 
mark,  the  highest  level  in  our  history. 
This  represents  about  80  percent  of  all 
Government  purchases.  That  defense 
firms  are  getting  very  prosperoas  on  this 
war  is  indisputable.  Is  it  somehow  OK 
for  some  detense  .suppliers  to  reap  ex- 
traordinary profits  from  this  war  amid 
the  safety  and  affluence  of  home  while 
thousands  of  American  men  are  called 
upon  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  for 
their  country  in  the  Far  East? 

Tlie  state  of  war  has  always  been  con- 
sidered alien  to  the  fundamental  char- 
acter of  the  American  people.  The  com- 
ing of  war  in  this  country  has  tradi- 
tionally been  followed  by  the  establish- 
ment of  special  committees  or  commis- 
sions charged  with  overseeing  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  and  distributing  its  bur- 
dens equitably,  as  befitting  to  a  demo- 
cratic people. 

For  the  duration  of  the  Civil  War. 
Congress  established  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Conduct  of  the  War.  In  the 
Spanish-American  War.  President  Mc- 
Kinley  formed  the  Executive  Investigat- 
ing Committee.  After  that  war  Congress 
investigated  the  activities  of  the  Amer- 
ican meatpackers. 

However.  Congress  failed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  joint  investigating 
committee  during  World  War  I.  But 
when  ominous  signs  reoccurred  in  Eu- 
rope, the  previotLs  war  experience  was 
examined.  A  Presidential  commission 
recommended  a  90-percent  surtax  on  any 
profits  a  defense  supplier  made  in  excess 
of  his  average  peacetime  earnings,  and 
Senator  Nye's  committee  investigated  the 
role  of  American  munitions  makers  in 
the  war. 

Tlie  lesson  of  World  War  I  was  not 
lost  as  the  Second  World  War  ap- 
proached. In  1940  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives formed  the  special  Tolan  com- 
mittee to  investigate  defense  production. 
In  the  next  year,  the  Senate  appointed 
Harry  S  Truman  as  chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  Investigating  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Program,  which  was  con- 
tinued until  1948. 

Similarly  during  Korea,  the  Senate 
established  in  July  1950  a  defense  pre- 
paredness subcommittee  to  investigate 
the  conduct  of  the  Korean  war.  vmder 
the  chairmanship  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
Despite  the  American  tradition  of  spe- 
cial wartime  investigating  committees, 
war  profits  are  receinng  no  comprehen- 
sive attention  today.  Despite  the  fact 
that  we  are  in  the  second  year  of  record 
high  military  spending,  there  are  no 
compensatorj-  safeguards  of  the  public 
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till.  Despite  a  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem and  an  international  gold  crisis 
which  is  largely  a  dollar  crisis,  there  Is 
only  a  fragmented  concern  about  getting 
full  value  for  the  defense  dollar.  Despite 
a  traditional  desire  not  to  mock  the  war- 
time sacrifices  of  our  soldiers  and  their 
families,  profiteers  have  felt  little  heat 
from  public  opinion  about  the  charges 
of  widespread  enrichment  from  the 
Vietnam  buildup.  And  despite  the  unani- 
mous conclusion  of  authoritative  studies 
that  costs  and  profits  are  soaring  on  de- 
fense procurement,  no  one  has  called  for 
a  special  committee  to  investigate  all 
ramifications  of  these  special  times. 

There  are  three  principal  reasons  why 
a  special  committee  to  investigate  Viet- 
nam spending  is  needed:  First,  to  estab- 
lish with  finality  to  what  degree  war 
profiteering  exists;  second,  because  of  the 
Inability  of  present  administrative  pro- 
cedures to  adequately  prevent  profiteer- 
ing; and  third,  to  determine  how  much 
defense  production  actually  costs  the 
Government,  and  therefore  the  actual 
extent  of  profitmaking  on  this  war. 

1.  THX   WHOLE   TROTH    ON   PBOFriEERINC    IS 
NEEDED 

Despite  all  recent  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, certain  Defense  Department  offi- 
cials and  certain  associations  of  defense 
contractors  continue  to  insist  that  no- 
body is  making  much  money  on  Vietnam. 

Replying  to  my  charge  that  war  prof- 
iteering was  increasing,  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  told  a  joint  congres- 
sional subcommittee  last  fall  that  he 
knew  of  "absolutely  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port those  statements."  Commenting  on 
my  legislation  to  strengthen  the  Re- 
negotiation Board,  spokesmen  of  defense 
contracts  have  argued  in  the  face  of  all 
logic  that  defense  profits  are  so  low  that 
they  are  endangering  the  war  effort. 

At  the  end  of  these  remarks.  I  have 
received  permission  to  summarize  the 
most  recent,  authoritative  studies  con- 
cerned with  Vietnam  procurement.  All 
conclude  that  profits  are  increasing,  and 
that  the  strain  of  wartime  requirements 
has  revealed  weaknesses  in  the  procure- 
ment system. 

Averages  often  average  out  to  very 
little.  But  average  profit  rates  on  defense 
contracts  have  increased  about  25  per- 
cent over  recent  years.  Indicating  that 
someone  is  making  higher  profits.  The 
specific  examples  of  profiteering  un- 
covered recently  show  without  a  doubt 
that  some  defense  suppliers  are  making 
excessive  profits  on  this  war. 

These  specific  examples  have  been  re- 
ported by  various  Congressmen,  by  con- 
gressional committees,  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  and  by  the  Defense  Con- 
tract Audit  Agency.  But  they  seem  to 
have  little  effect.  The  self-serving  denials 
continue  that  business-as-usual  prevails. 

A  comprehensive  congressional  inves- 
tigation is  needed  not  only  to  establish 
conclusively  whether  war  profiteering  Is 
rampant,  but  to  demonstrate  to  doubt- 
ers in  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
among  defense  suppliers  that  we  will 
not  tolerate  excessive  profits  on  Viet- 
nam defense  production. 

2.    GENERAL    INABILfTT    TO    ADMINISTER    AGAINST 
EXCESSIVE    W.^R    PROFITS 

About  85  percent  of  military  procure- 
ment is  negotiated.  The  remaining   15 


percent  Is  supposedly  competitive — based 
on  formal  bidding  procedui'es  or  com- 
prised of  "standard  commercial  articles" 
with  established  catalog  prices. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has 
promulgated  regulations  to  cover  both 
negotiated  and  "competitive"  contracts, 
big  and  little.  In  connection  with  small 
purchases,  a  special  House  investigating 
subcommittee  recently  concluded: 

Procurement  files  give  the  appearance  of 
having  met  all  of  the  technical  requirements 
of  the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Regula- 
tions (ASDRl  but,  in  fact,  procurement  per- 
sonnel failed  to  apply  commonsense  Judg- 
ment to  preclude  the  payment  of  exorbitant 
prices. 

The  subcommittee  showed  why  pro- 
curement officials  prefer  to  have  their 
purchases  designated  as  "competitive," 
because  such  a  designation  absolves  them 
from  further  price  justification  and 
usually  protects  them  from  later  recrimi- 
nations for  the  lack  of  "commonsense 
judgment." 

Much  the  same  preference  of  procure- 
ment personnel  for  the  quick,  easy  way 
occurs  with  larger  contracts.  Fifty-six 
percent  of  defense  contracts  in  1967  were 
firm-fixed  price — FFP — negotiated  con- 
tracts. Once  an  FFP  contract  is  agreed 
upon.  DOD  gives  up  any  right  to  know 
what  costs  or  profits  are  involved.  The 
contractor  assumes  all  cost-profit  risks. 
Tliis  obviously  saves  DOD  paperwork 
and  time,  but  it  is  highly  doubtful  that 
it  saves  the  taxpayers  money. 

Procurement  personnel  obviously  like 
FFP  contracts  also,  because  once  it  is  ne- 
gotiated there  is  little  chance  to  check 
whether  their  judgment  on  the  con- 
tractor's costs  were  justified.  Only  on 
those  contracts  over  $100,000  does  the 
procurement  agency  have  a  recourse,  and 
only  then  if  it  can  establish  that  the  con- 
tractor knew  at  the  time  of  negotiations 
that  his  price  estimates  were  not  "cur- 
rent, complete,  and  accurate"  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Truth  in  Negotiations  Act. 

Further,  the  administration  of  the 
Truth  in  Negotiations  Act  has  come 
under  sharp  criticism  by  a  joint  con- 
gressional subcommittee,  which  charged 
last  month  that  EHDD  "only  timidly,  at 
best"  has  implemented  the  5-year-old 
"Truth"  Act. 

There  is  an  administrative  watchdog 
agency  which  theoretically  can  back- 
stop the  procurement  process  in  its  as- 
signed task  of  determining  and  recover- 
ing excessive  profits  on  defense  and 
space  contracts.  The  very  fact  that  the 
tiny  Renegotiation  Board  has  returned 
millions  each  year  to  the  Treasury  indi- 
cates that  excessive  profits  abound.  But 
much  military  procurement  is  not  rene- 
gotiable  because  of  exemptions  in  the 
Renegotiation  Act.  I  estimate  that  there 
are  about  7.600  contractors  who  would 
no  longer  escape  renegotiation  if  my  bill 
to  restore  the  Board  to  its  Korean  war 
strength  had  been  passed.  However,  the 
House  voted  yesterday  to  extend  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  with  only  slightly 
boosting  its  powers,  after  shouting  down 
my  amendments  designed  to  enable  the 
Board  to  cope  with  present-day  profiteer- 
ing. 

I  would  have  to  agree  with  Admiral 
Rickover  "hat  "the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  been  too  greatly  infiuenced 


by  those  having  an  industry  viewpoint." 
to  the  detriment  of  the  public  interest. 

3.    NO    ONE    KNOWS    THE    ACTUAL    COSTS    OP 
MILITARY    CONTRACTS 

One  reason  it  is  impossible  to  take 
comfort  in  the  ability  of  the  present  ad- 
ministrative procedures  to  prevent  war 
profiteering  is  that  no  one  in  or  out  of 
Government  knows  what  it  actually 
costs  to  produce  goods  and  services  for 
the  military.  All  we  can  know  is  what 
we  are  paying. 

In  "competitive"  and  firm-fixed  price 
contracts  the  Government  by  definition 
does  not  care  what  a  supplier's  actual 
costs  turn  out  to  be.  But  in  most  types  of 
negotiated  contracts  and  in  the  renegoti- 
ation process,  the  costs  which  a  contrac- 
tor has  actually  experienced  is  supposed 
to  determine  directly  how  much  profit  a 
contractor  earns  and  how  much  he  re- 
tains if  renegotiated. 

But  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  Rickover.  an 
expert  in  naval  and  nuclear  procuie- 
ment.  contends  that  "profit  is  only  a 
part  of  the  real  income  to  a  company. " 
About  49  cents  out  of  every  profit  dollar 
goes  to  the  Government  in  income 
taxes.  Therefore,  a  dollar  which  a  com- 
pany can  obtain  through  overstating  its 
overhead  or  other  costs  is  worth  about 
$2  in  profits.  Admiral  Rickover  has 
said: 

Large  additional  profits  on  defense  work 
can  be  hidden  as  costs  Just  by  the  way  over- 
head is  charged,  how  component  parts  are 
priced,  or  how  Intracompany  profits  are 
handled.  .  .  .  Thus,  profit  statistics  are 
meaningless  unless  measured  in  accordance 
with  a  uniform  standard. 

He  has  said  further: 

The  Renegotiation  Act  and  the  Truth  In 
Negotiations  Act  .  .  .  are  based  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  Government  can  readily 
determine  supplier  costs.  The  Government 
can't.  .  .  .  The  Government  encounters 
such  a  wide  variety  of  complex  accounting 
systems  that  it  is  virtually  Impossible  to 
Itnow  Just  how  much  defense  equipment 
costs  and  how  much  profit  a  supplier  makes 
in  producing  It — without  spending  months 
reconstructing  a  supplier's  books. 

In  the  absence  of  a  uniform  system 
of  accounting  standards  for  military 
contracts,  a  conscientious  procurement 
oflScer  or  renegotiator  finds  it  nearly 
Impossible  to  ascertain  what  a  contrac- 
tor's real  costs  are.  A  contractor  can  re- 
port his  costs  and  profits  in  nearly  any 
manner  he  chooses  for  renegotiation,  as 
long  as  they  accord  with  "generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  practices."  This 
means  a  contractor  can  pick  the  ac- 
counting device  which  best  misstates  his 
costs  and  hides  his  true  profits,  depend- 
ent almost  solely  upon  his  desire  to  re- 
tain any  windfall  profits  on  a  completed 
defense  work.  Although  the  armed  serv- 
ices procurement  regulations  contain 
cost  requirements  more  suitable  to  de- 
fense contracts  than  renegotiation  does, 
the  contractor  still  has  much  the  same 
ability  to  disguise  his  actual  and  esti- 
mated profits  in  cost  figures  when  ne- 
gotiating original  contract  prices. 

AN    EXAMPLE    OF    PROFITEERING 

A  current  example  will  help  to  illus- 
trate how  present  laws  and  regulations 
are  unable  to  prevent  profiteering  on  war 
contracts.  The  second  largest  defense 
supplier  in  the  Nation  recently  completed 
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negotiations  on  a  contract  to  supply  the 
propulsion  turbine  and  related  gears  for 
an  aircraft  carrier  at  a  price  of  $10.1  mil- 
lion. Six  years  earlier,  the  company  had 
agreed  to  supply  the  same  turbine  and 
gears  for  a  similar  ship,  but  at  a  cost  of 
only  $5.5  million.  The  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terials has  obviously  gone  up  in  the  6 
intei-vening  years  and  a  few  more  spare 
parts  were  ordered,  but  basically  the 
company  was  bidding  almost  twice  as 
much  for  the  same  job. 

For  the  turbine  in  the  first  ship,  the 
company  had  accepted  a  contract  allow- 
ing profits  of  10  percent,  or  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  But  for  the  second  job.  the 
company  wanted  $2.5  million  in  profit 
on  the  $10.1  million  contract,  a  250-per- 
cent jump  in  profit. 

Then  the  company  refused  to  certify 
that  its  costs  were  current,  complete,  and 
accurate  as  required  by  the  Truth  in 
Negotiations  Act.  Such  certification 
.should  have  been  relatively  a  simple  mat- 
ter for  the  company,  since  it  could  draw 
directly  upon  its  prior  experience.  But  the 
company  contended  that  the  presence  of 
competition  justified  their  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  law — an  unwarranted 
contention  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
onlv  other  bid  was  an  unreasonably  high 
■courtesy'  bid  by  a  company  which 
would  have  been  unable  to  fulfill  the  con- 
tract because  it  was  moving  its  gear  plant 
from  one  city  to  another. 

The  Na\T  had  a  critical  need  for  the 
.second  aircraft  carrier  for  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  In  the  face  of  the  company's 
adamant  refusal  to  comply  with  the  law 
and  certify  its  costs,  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  was  forced  to  waive  the 
certification  provision  of  the  Truth  in 
Negotiations  Act. 

This  means  that  the  company  has  been 
guaranteed  at  least  the  25-percent  profit 
it  claimed.  However,  if  the  actual  costs  of 
the  turbine  for  the  ship  now  under  con- 
struction turn  out  to  be  close  to  the  35 
million  in  costs  certified  for  the  same 
turbine  installed  in  the  first  ship,  then 
the  company  will  in  fact  reap  profits 
which  are  100  percent  of  costs. 

It  is  also  pertinent  to  note  that  the 
Government  has  gone  a  long  way  to  es- 
tablish this  company  as  a  major  sup- 
plier of  defense  equipment.  The  Govern- 
ment owns  the  gear  plant  in  which  part 
of  tlie  turbine  will  be  constructed,  and 
the  company  enjoys  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage in  the  leasing  arrangements. 
Further,  the  Government  has  favored  the 
company  with  about  9.000  pieces  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned industrial  productive 
equipment.  And  of  course  progress  pay- 
ments wiU  be  made  periodically  until  this 
contract  is  completed,  so  that  the  com- 
pany will  not  have  to  tie  up  its  own 
capital. 

Ob\'iously  the  main  difference  between 
the  first  contract  with  its  certified  profit 
of  10  percent  and  the  second  contract 
with  the  possibility  of  100-percent  profit 
is  the  fact  that  we  are  at  war.  The  tur- 
bine is  now  critically  needed  for  an  air- 
craft carrier  for  Vietnam,  and  the  com- 
pany is  taking  everj'  advantage  of  its 
Ijosition  to  gouge  the  taxpayer. 

This  is  certainly  war  profiteering.  We 
have  been  held  up  by  this  company  for 
two  and  a  half  times  more  profit,  at  the 
very   least,   than    it   required   prior   to 


Vietnam.  Extortion  of  this  magnitude  in- 
fiates  the  cost  of  defense  goods,  drains 
money  away  from  other  critical  militai-y 
needs,  and  reduces  the  field  support  we 
could  otherwise  give  our  soldiers  under 
arms.  Congress  has  been  grossly  negli- 
gent in  allowing  such  a  flagrant  oppor- 
tunity for  war  profiteering  to  go  un- 
ciiecked. 

This  is  a  finn-fixed  price  contract;  the 
Ti-uth  in  Negotiations  Act  has  been 
waived;  the  Navy  is  over  a  barrel  and 
has  had,  now  as  always,  no  recourse. 

The  Renegotiation  Board  can  be  ex- 
pected to  recover  a  portion  of  exorbitant 
profits  made  by  defense  suppliers  if  cer- 
tain conditions  are  present.  But  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  this  contract  will  be 
exempt  from  renegotiation,  like  many 
others.  Since  the  majority  of  this  com- 
pany's turbines  are  likely  sold  to  com- 
mercial powerplants.  its  similar  turbine 
for  the  aircraft  carrier  would  probably 
escape  renegotiation  because  of  the 
•"standard  commercial  article  exemp- 
tion, "  an  exemption,  incidentally,  which 
my  bill  to  strengthen  the  Renegotiation 
Board  would  have  eliminated. 

But  let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of 
illustration,  tlrat  this  contract  would  be 
subject  to  renegotiation.  It  would  be 
lumped  together  with  all  costs  and  all 
profits  of  all  the  company's  renegoliable 
work  completed  during  the  fiscal  year. 
Costs  are  defined  by  the  :nternal  Rev- 
enue Code  in  renegotiation  and  are  more 
liberal  than  -iie  ASPR  definitions  which 
disallow  costs  that  have  no  application 
to  defense  contracts,  such  as  advertising, 
interest,  and  bad  debts.  The  company  is 
able  to  choose  any  generally  accepted 
accounting  practice  which  best  suits  its 
purpose,  so  long  as  it  makes  internal  ac- 
counting logic.  I  seriously  doubt,  with 
the  w-ell-paid  accountants  this  company 
can  employ,  that  it  has  ever  been  subject 
to  a  renegotiation  determination. 

THE    GONZALEZ    RESOLUTION     FOR    A    WAR 
PROFITEERING     INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  a  complete 
investigation  and  total  airing  of  Viet- 
nam war  profiteering  is  paiiifully  clear. 
I  urge  all  my  colleagues  with  a  knowledge 
of  excessive  war  profits  or  faulty  defense 
procurement  practices  to  join  me  in  pro- 
posing a  special  investigating  commit- 
tee. I  would  hope  that  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  this  great  body  would  quickly 
comply. 

My  simple  resolution  would  establish  a 
special  committee  to  investigate  all  ram- 
ifications of  the  defense  and  space  effort. 
It  is  based  on  the  Truman  committee  of 
World  War  II.  and  continues  the  prece- 
dent of  establishing  special  committees 
to  investigate  the  special  conditions  of 
foreign  wars.  The  committee  would  have 
full  powers  of  subpena,  and  all  access  to 
services  and  information  of  the  executive 
branch  consistent  with  existing  law.  It 
would  be  charged  with  determining  the 
need  and  feasibility  of  establishing  a  uni- 
form system  of  accountinc  standards  for 
defense  contractors.  The  committee 
would  consist  of  11  members,  including 
the  chairmen  of  the  five  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  House  which  presently 
oversee  various  aspects  of  defense  spend- 
ing: Appropriations.  Armed  Services, 
Banking  and  Currency,  Government 
Operations,  and  Ways  and  Means. 


RECENT  STUDIES  OF  MILITARY  I'ROCUREMENT  AND 
PROFIT   RATES  ON    DEFENSE  CONTRACTS 

First.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  recently  concluded: 

The  evidence  we  have  received  In  the  most 
recent  round  of  hearings  document  a  ciise 
of  loose  and  flagrantly  negligent  management 
practices  in  the  Defense  procurement  pro- 
gram. 

The  DOD  apparently  refuses  to  reverse  the 
long-term  trend  away  from  competitive  bid- 
ding iind  toward  noncompetitive  negotiated 
contracts,  while  only  timidly,  at  best,  imple- 
menting the  Truth  in  Negotiations  Act  pivssed 
5  years  ago.  Its  practice  of  furnishnig  prop- 
erty to  contractors  at  Government  expense 
without  proper  scrutiny  amounts  to  a  multi- 
blllion-doUar-door  subsidy  program  never  in- 
tended by  the  Congress.' 

Second.  The  Haidy  subcommittee 
found ; 

Recent  examination  indicites  that  detl- 
clencles  continue  to  persist  'n  the  con- 
tractor's submission  of  cost  dat;i  and  in  the 
Government's  review  of  negotiation  data  .  .  . 
some  contractors  succesfuUy  avoid  dlsclosiu-e 
by  resorting  to  alleged  estimates  .  the  ne- 
gotiation process,  as  conducted  over  the  past 
several  years,  has  permitted  mistakes,  mis- 
understandings, half-truths  (and,  in  some 
cases,  even  various  shades  of  fraud)  to  creep 
into  the  establishment  of  prices  to  the  gov- 
ernment.- 


Third.  Concerning  small  purchases. 
tlie  Hardy  subcommittee  lound: 

The  incidence  of  overcharges  occurred  in 
buying  activities  nationwide  and  in  all  mili- 
tary departments.  •  *  •  procurement  files 
gave  the  appearance  of  having  met  all  of 
the  technical  requirements  of  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Regulation  (ASPR) 
but.  in  fact,  procurement  personnel  failed 
to  apply  commonsense  judgment  to  pre- 
clude the  payment  of  exorbitant  prices.-' 

Fourth.  The  Comptroller  General  told 
Congress  last  year : 

We  found  in  our  review  of  208  contracts 
involving  $2.25  billion  worth  of  procurement 
negotiated  during  the  last  6  months  of  fiscal 
year  1966  that  the  average  profit  rates  were 
2  percentage  points  higher  than  they  were 
in  the  5-year  period  i  fiscal  years  1959-63  > 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  weighted 
guidelines. 

This  jump  in  the  average  profit  rates 
from  7.7  to  9.7  percent  represents  an  in- 
crease in  profits  of  26  percent.  The 
Comptroller  General  said  further: 

The  increase  in  profits  may  reflect,  to  some 
extent,  a  general  trend  in  recent  years  to- 
ward higher  earnings,  increased  procurement 
by  the  Dept.  of  Defense  to  meet  its  commit- 
ments in  Southeast  Asia,  and  other  factors.* 

Fifth.  Adm.  Hyman  Rickover,  an  ex- 
pert in  Naval  procurement,  testified 
before  Congress: 


'  "Economy  in  Government  Procurement 
and  Property  Management,"  Report  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Government 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Conunittee  of  the  U  S. 
Congress.  .April  1968.  page  1. 

-  'Review  of  Defense  Procurement  Policies, 
Procedures  and  Practices.'  Part  I — Truth  in 
Negotiations,  Report  of  the  Subcommittee  for 
Special  Investigations  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  US.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. February  29.  1968,  pages  3  and  1. 

■■  Ibid.  Part  il-Small  Purchases.  January  22. 
1968.  page  3. 

*  Report  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions bv  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  Repoit  No.  B-159896.  April  20. 
1967:  pages  1  and  28. 
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The  military  Is  experiencing  large  in- 
creases in  prices  due  both  to  higher  costs  on 
defense  work  and  to  higher  profits  on  de- 
fense contracts;  on  the  average  25  percent 
higher  in  1964-67  than  in  1959-63  ' 

Sixth.  The  Chairman  of  the  Renego- 
tiation Board  recently  told  Congress: 

The  profits  which  we  see  in  the  filings  that 
are  currently  coming  in  are  higher  than  they 
have  been  In  recent  years  .  .  the  possibility 
of  excessive  profits  Isthere. 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  43  per- 
cent more  filings  with  the  Board  were 
assigned  to  the  regional  offices  in  1967 
than  the  previous  year,  indicating  the 
necessity  for  a  close  scrutiny  of  the 
profits  of  43  percent  more  defen.se  con- 
tractors." 

Seventh.  A  professor  of  the  University 
of  Washington  at  St.  Louis  who  recently 
published  the  results  of  his  study  com- 
paring the  profits  of  equal-sized  defense 
with  non-defense-oriented  corporations, 
concluded: 

The  gap  between  Defense  and  non-Defeuse 
profit  has  indeed  widened  over  the  past  dec- 
ade— In  fa^cJr  of  Defense  business." 

Eighth.  Increased  profit  rates  are  also 
shown  by  the  only  authoritative  study  in 
the  LMI  report  much  quoted  by  defense 
contractors  because  it  contains  the  only 
current  set  of  statistics  around  showing 
a  contrary  decline  in  profits.  Some  of  the 
aspects  of  this  report  are  simply  amaz- 
ing. At  a  time  when  major  defense  sup- 
pliers are  showing  overall  increases  in 
net  income  from  22  to  65  percent  in  Wall 
Street  publications  such  as  Moody's  In- 
dustrials, we  are  supposed  to  believe  that 
these  same  companies  are  so  poorly 
managed  that  they  have  recently  been 
malting  reduced  profits  on  military  con- 
tracts, and  indeed  losing  money  in  some 
cases. 

But,  significantly,  the  LMI  report  con- 
tains a  table  which  disputes  its  conten- 
tion of  lower  profits.  It  is  the  only  table 
based  on  a  fair  sample;  the  only  table 
not  dependent  upon  scanty,  voluntarily 
reported  figures.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
admit,  in  connection  with  this  .survey, 
that  40  percent  of  the  companies  from 
which  profit  data  was  requested  would 
not  comply.  It  was  not  necessary  to  gloss 
over  the  fact  that  some  contractors' 
•"losses"  were  deliberate  losses  in  order  to 
"buy  in,"  becoming  a  sole  source  sup- 
plier of  some  necessary  item  and  thereby 
gaining  the  ability  to  recoup  high  profits 
later.  It  was  the  only  table  which  reflects 
the  vast  buildup  in  Vietnam  spending  by 
giving  full  weight  to  pfofit  data  from 
recent  years. 

I  refer  to  table  IV-1.  on  page  37  of  the 
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LMI  report.  Significantly,  it  was  com- 
piled by  the  Department  of  Defense.  It 
shows  the  going-in  profit  rate  on  cost  of 
every  type  of  negotiated  contract  in- 
creasing from  the  1959-63  period  as  com- 
pared to  1964-67.  The  total  profit  rate  on 
cost  for  all  negotiated  contracts  in- 
creased by  22  percent  during  this  period, 
from  7.7  to  9.4." 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
vield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
introducing  this  resolution.  I.  for  one. 
shall  be  happy  to  join  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  say  this  because  it  is  my  opinion 
that  this  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  not  help  but  think 
that  if  we  went  back  to  one  of  those 
periods  when  we  were  having  a  90-per- 
cent surcharge  on  certain  profits,  we 
might  not  be  concerned  with  the  re.spon- 
sibility  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
tomorrow  with  which  we  will  be  faced 
when  a  motion  is  made  to  reduce  the 
budget  to  the  extent  of  $4  billion.  In 
other  words,  we  would  have  sufficient 
funds  with  which  to  meet  our  fiscal  re- 
sponsibilities and  to  reduce  our  fiscal 
deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  again  congratu- 
late the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  for  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  today. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  kind  and  generous  re- 
marks of  my  colleague  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  I  am  honored  that  he  would 
wish  to  subscribe  with  me  to  the  resolu- 
tion I  shall  introduce.  I  will  be  delighted 
to  show  the  gentleman  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  am  happy  that  he  will  do  that. 


DO  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  FACE 
COMPULSORY  UNIONISM? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
HoLiFiELD  I .  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  fMr. 
AsHBROOKl  is  recognized  for  13  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
an  immediate  need  to  guarantee  that  "'no 
employee  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  be  required  without  his  consent  to 
join  or  become  a  member  of  any  union 
of  Government  employees  or  to  pay  dues 
to  such  organizations." 

This  wording  is  taken  from  H.R.  17037. 
a  bill  which  I  introduced  May  6  of  this 
year  and  which,  in  light  of  the  state- 
ments presented  by  labor  officials  before 
a  Presidential  Commission,  should  be 
enacted  by  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  Presidential  Commission,  set  up 
to  study  labor-management  relations  in 
the  Federal  Government,  was  announced 
by  Mr.  Johnson  last  September.  It  held 
hearings  in  October  and  is  expected  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  President 
in  the  near  future.  Specifiically,  it  is 
dealing  with  the  need  for  modification 


^■'Defense  Industry  Profit  Review,"  LMI 
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of  Executive  Order  10988,  issued  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  in  January  1962. 

Members  of  Congress  who  are  watch- 
ing for  an  announcement  from  the  Com- 
mission should  be  advised  that  a  major 
power  surge  in  the  position  of  labor  in 
relation  to  Federal  employees  has  been 
proposed  by  labor  leaders. 

Led  by  AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany.  the  union  leaders  who  testified 
are  pushing  for  a  closed-shop  of  Federal 
employees. 

SEEK    MORE    POWER    AND    CONTROr. 

From  an  Executive  order  which  specif- 
ically gave  Federal  employees  the  right 
not  only  to  afflliate  with  an  employee  oi  - 
ganization,  but  "to  refrain  from  any  such 
activity,"  the  big-labor  bosses  are  now- 
pushing  for  more  power  and  more  con- 
trol. As  Meany  said  in  his  testimony: 

We  recommend  that  the  Executive  orclf  r 
be  amended  to  state  explicitly  that  the  fed- 
eral government  accepts  the  principle  that 
unions  and  management  in  federal  service 
should  have  the  right  to  negotiate  union 
security  agreements.  lEmphasis  added.) 

The  distilled  version  of  Meany's  re- 
marks is  this;  If  a  union  gains  50  per- 
cent recognition,  100  percent  of  the  em- 
ployees in  the  particular  unit — depart- 
ment, or  agency — would  be  forced  to  pay 
imion  dues  or  equivalent  assessments, 
fees,  initiation  costs,  and  the  like. 

Civil  SeiTice  Commis.sion  Chairman 
John  Macy.  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
panel,  opened  the  hearings  at  which 
Meany's  testimony  was  heard  with  the 
statement  of  fact  that  the  Commission 
was  ordered  by  the  President,  to  be  con- 
cerned, 'particularly."'  with  "what  Exec- 
utive Order  10988  has  accomplished, 
where  it  is  deficient  and  what  adjust- 
ments should  be  made  to  insure  the 
present  program's  continued  vigor  in  the 
pubhc  interest." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Executive 
order  is  under  review.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Meany,  and  a  team  of  tag- 
along  AFL-CIO  union  leaders  of  lesser 
prominence  were  pushing  for  a  closed 
shop  of  Government  employees. 

Following  Meany's  statement  which  I 
quoted  above,  he  said ; 

A  long-standing  principle  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  in  the  United  States  is  that 
unions  and  management  should  have  maxi- 
mum, freedom  through  collective  bargaining 
to  reach  whatever  agreements  they  consider 
appropriate,  desirable,  or  necessary. 

When  a  union  has  exclusive  recognition 
with  a  federal  activity  or  agencv,  that  union 
is  required  to  represent  all  workers  in  that 
unit,  whether  or  not  those  workers  are  mem- 
bers of  the  union. 

We  do  not  contest  this  requirement.  We 
support  it  for  the  federal  service.  Just  as  we 
support  it  in  private  industry  labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

However,  we  believe  a  labor  organization 
which  has  majority  status  and  hence  exclu- 
sive recognition  should  be  free  to  negotiate 
with  management  arrangements  which  will 
enable  the  union  to  have  svipport  from  all 
workers  In  the  appropriate  unit.  Those  who 
get  benefits  from  union  representation  should 
help  pay  the  costs  of  union  representation. 

We  do  not  believe  there  Is  any  legal  or 
constitutional  prohibition  against  the  nego- 
tiation of  labor-management  union  security 
agreements  which  bring  all  workers  in  an 
appropriate  unit  into  membership  of  the  ap- 
propriately recognized  labor  organization. 
The  dues  check-off  is  already  In  effect  for 
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union  members  where  formal  or  exclusive 
recognition  exists.  It  is  entirely  appropriate 
lor  negotiated  agreements  to  specify  that 
those  workers  in  the  covered  unit  shall  be- 
come dues-paying  union  members  or  shall 
support  the  union  with  regularly  checked- 
off  payments  equal  to  the  regular  union 
dues. 

THE    RIGHT    TO    REFRAIN    FROM    JOINING 

I  hope  the  Review  Commission  very 
.seriously  con.siders  the  implications  of 
such  a  move  before  recommending  it  to 
the  President.  The  repeatedly  abortive 
attempts  to  repeal  section  14 ib)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  indicate  as  much.  But 
the  statements  of  union  officials  before 
uie  Review  Commission  indicate  that 
labor  is  a.sking  for  ju.st  that,  except  that 
It  would  be  done  by  fiat,  not  by  legisla- 
tion, and  would  encompass  some  3  million 
Frdcral  employees. 

The  po-sition  of  the  1961  Kennedy  Ta.sk 
Force  on  Employee-Management  Rela- 
tions in  the  Federal  Service  was  abun- 
dantly clear.  In  the  letter  of  transmittal 
to  the  President.  Task  Force  Chairman 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  then  Secrctai-y  of 
Labor,  stated  as  the  second  .sentence  of 
the  proposals; 

A.  The  Federal  Employee's  Right  to  Or- 
rjanize.  Federal  employees  have  the  right  to 
■jin  bona  fide  employee  organizations.  This 
light  encompassis  the  right  to  refrain  from 
joining.  (Emphasis  added.) 

In  addition  to  Goldberg,  this  Cabinet- 
level  group  included  David  Bell,  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget;  John  W.  Macy, 
Chaii-man  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion; J.  Edward  Day,  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral; Robert  S.  McNamara,  Secretary  of 
Defen.se,  and  Theodore  Sorensen,  Special 
Counsel  to  the  President. 

In  the  body  of  their  recommendations 
to  the  President  they  again  stressed  this 
point.  Following  mention  of  the  Lloyd- 
Lafollette  Act  of  1912.  they  stated: 

It  has  become  the  common  law  of  Federal 
personnel  practice  that  any  government  em- 
ployee has  the  right  to  Join  or  not  to  join 
.my  organization  which  does  not  assert  the 
right  to  strike  against  or  advocate  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government. 

Again,  they  stated ; 

It  is  clear,  lor  example,  that  there  are 
many  areas  in  the  Federal  Government  in 
which  civil  servants  have  shown  little  or 
no  inclination  to  join  employee  organiza- 
tions or  to  enter  into  collective  relationships 
with  management  officials.  This  makes  it 
iriost  important  to  recognize  that  the  right 
fif  Federal  Employees  to  org.mize  and  deal 
collectively  with  management  otflcials  is 
niatched  by  the  right  to  refrain  from  any 
or  all  of  such  activities.  There  should  be  no 
compulsion  in  either  direction.  (Emphasis 
.idded.) 

Paramount  among  the  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  by  his  Labor-Man- 
agement Review  Commission  should  be 
that  the  entire  area  of  the  "right  to  re- 
frain" from  associating  oneself  with  a 
union  should  be  handled  by.  and  guar- 
anteed by,  legislation  and  not  left  to  the 
discretion,  or  whim,  of  the  present  or 
future  presidents. 

Legislation  such  as  my  H.R.  17037,  or 
Senator  Wallace  Bennett's  S.  3483,  is 
vital  to  the  interests  of  Government  em- 
ployees. Passage  of  it  is  also  the  duty  of 
Congress,  lest  the  legislative  branch  re- 
linquish yet  another  area  to  the  caprice 


and  empire  building  already  rampant  in 
the  executive  branch  of  Goveniment. 

While  AFL-CIO  leaders  recommended 
other  changes  in  the  Executive  order — 
changes  which  in  themselves  are  severe — 
full  implications  of  "union  security 
agreements,"  their  wording  for  a  closed 
shop — .should  be  explored. 

Testimony  taken  on  October  23,  1967, 
the  same  day  George  Meany  appeared, 
also  rame  from  W.  H  Ryan,  coordinator. 
Government  Employee  Department, 
A.^sociation  of  Machinists  and  Aero.space 
Workers,  an  AFL-CIO  affiliate.  He,  too, 
addres.sed  him.self  to  the  union  shop 
recommendation. 

Union  security  agreements  are  merely  ob- 
jective devices  to  attempt  to  evenly  dis- 
tribute the  cost  of  representatlng  all  em- 
ployees in  the  unit.  Since  unions  are  re- 
quired to  equally  represent  all  employees 
in  the  bargaining  unit,  then  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  permitted  to  prohibit 
full  and  equal  contribution  to  those  same 
unions  by  workers  who  reap  the  benefits  of 
union  representation. 

We  urge  that  the  Executive  Order  be 
amended  to  provide  for  a  negotiation  of 
union  shop  clauses  in  instances  where  50 
per  cent  of  the  employees  in  the  unit  vote 
for  union  representation. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Tliomas 
R.  Donahue  questioned  Ryan  about  his 
statement: 

Mr.  Donahue.  Earlier,  you  alluded  to  .  .  . 
your  feelings  that  since  the  union  agreement 
protects  everyone,  everyone  should  share  the 
cost  of  representation.  You  don't  take  the 
next  step.  Are  you  also  talking  about  agency 
shop  agreements?  Would  you  be  willing  to 
talk  herein  re  you  suggesting  in  effect  the 
agency  or  the  union  shop  or  Just  the  union 
shop? 

Mr.  Rvan  I  would  say  the  agency  or  the 
union  shop.  Tliey  both  have  somewhat  the 
same  effect. 

Later  Ryan  stated : 

If  the  employee  is  in  a  unit  whereby  the 
majority  of  people  voted  for  union  repre- 
sentation, then  he  ought  to  morally  be  obli- 
gated to  pay  his  share. 

But  Ryan  did  not  give  an  opinion  v.hen 
asked  about  enforcing  such  a  provision. 
He  stated : 

Now.  whether  yovi  fire  him  or  not  or 
whatever  action  you  take,  if  he  refuses  to  do 
this,  this  is  something  that  this  commission 
is  eoing  to  have  to  give  some  thought  to. 

Ryan  expressed  no  concern  for  the 
issues,  moral  or  otherwise,  involved  in 
forcing  a  Government  employee  to  sup- 
port a  union. 

UNIONS      COUID      CIRCUMVENT      HATCH      .».CT 

I  stated  on  Serteinber  26.  1966,  what 
is  certainly  pertinent  to  this  issue.  At  that 
time,  and  referring  to  the  political  ac- 
tivities of  Government  employees  and 
specifically  to  the  Hatch  Act.  I  said; 

The  Hatch  .Act  was  never  meant  to  rele- 
gate federal  workers  to  a  second-class  clt- 
(-"en's  status.  It  was  developed  with  the  idea 
that  Federal  employees  should  not  be  ex- 
ploited politically  nor  should  they  be  the 
cadre  for  a  political  machine  to  promote 
their  own  special  candidates. 

Tills  is  even  more  timely  today,  for 
there  is  still  no  basis  for  questioning  the 
reasoning  behind  the  act.  The  dangers 
still  exist.  Organized  labor,  through  its 
various  committees  on  political  education 
and  the  like,  could  be  the  direct  channel 


for  millions  of  dollars  of  forced  dues. 
And  the  end  product  could  be  that  a 
dues-paying,  nonunion.  Federal  employee 
would  be  supporting  ideas  and  policies 
t(i  which  he  was  totally  opposed,  candi- 
dates to  which  he  was  similarly  opposed, 
and  whole  administrations  to  which  he 
was  opposed,  and  yet  be  unable,  because 
of  the  limitation  of  the  Hatch  Act  to 
.speak  out  publically  against  them. 

While  a  Federal  employee  may  con- 
tribute to  a  political  party,  he  may  not 
be  required  to  do  so  imder  the  provisions 
of  the  Hatch  Act.  Meany's  proposal,  how- 
ever, might  force  just  this  on  an  indirect 
basis. 

Keeping  in  mind  Mr.  Ryan's  .state- 
ments on  the  vmion  shop.  I  again  cite  the 
1961  ta.sk  force.  Tliis  is  the  entire  sec- 
tion K  "  of  part  II.  "General  Considera- 
tions": 

K.  UNION  MEMBERSHIP 

TliP  union  shop  and  the  closed  ahop  arc 
inappropriate  to  the  Federal  service 

The  Task  Force  wishes  to  state  Us  emphat- 
ic opinion  that  the  union  shop  and  the  closed 
shop  are  contrary  to  the  civil  service  concept 
upon  which  Federal  employment  is  based, 
and  are  completely  inappropriate  to  the  Fed- 
eral service. 

The  seriousness  of  this  point  and  the 
feelings  of  Congress  were  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Macy,  who  remarked: 

Rather  fresh  In  my  memory  is  the  series 
of  hearings  held  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  at  which 
I  was  cross-examined  at  some  length  about 
the  constitutional  rights  of  federal  employ- 
ees and  I  am  now  having  some  difficulty 
in  reconciling  the  principles  enunciated 
to  me  and  legislation  flowing  from  that  hear- 
ing with  the  requirements  of  union  shop, 
an  employee  who  was  disinterested  in  Join- 
ing the  union. 

It  is  time  to  remember  Macy's  opening 
statement  where  he  mentioned  that  for 
the  past  5  years  the  accomplishments 
have  been  within  the  framework  of  law 
and  politics  and  that  they  were  ones 
"that  regard  the  public  interest  as  the 
paramount  consideration." 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  President 
might  choo.<;e  to  make  union  member- 
ship a  condition  of  Federal  employment, 
just  as  it  would  have  been  incredible  to 
find  that  President  Kennedy  had  omitted 
the  employees'  right  to  refrain  from 
such  activity  from  Executive  Order 
10988.  Regardless  of  the  conception.  Con- 
gress should  still  take  the  legislative  ac- 
tion necessary  to  insure  these  rights. 

HAS     I. B.J.     MADE     A     DEAL     WITH     THE     UNIONS? 

President  Johnson's  actions  in  this 
vital  phase  of  union -Government  worker 
relationship  brings  some  questions  to 
mind.  Has  the  President  tacitly  capitu- 
lated to  the  AFL-CIO  on  this  issue  be- 
cause he  has  not  been  able  to  deliver 
on  his  1964  campaign  promises?  Orga- 
nized labor  received  his  commitment  to 
four  important  planks  in  their  legisla- 
tive program  for  the  89th  Congress— re- 
peal of  14<b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
the  so-called  right-to-work  provision: 
lepeal  of  the  situs  picketing  restrictions; 
federalized  unemployment  benefits;  and 
a  S2  minimum  wage.  Labor  also  wanted  a 
35-hour  week  and  double  pay  for  over- 
time, but  the  other  four  were  at  least 
counted  upon. 

When   the   President   was   unable    to 
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deliver,  strange  things  started  happen- 
ing. The  guidelines  went  out  the  window 
and  no  Presidential  pressure  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  Inordinate  wage  de- 
mands. Formerly,  the  President  chas- 
tized anyone  who  added  to  Inflationary 
pressures  by  price  hikes  or  wage  hikes. 
His  silence  has  been  pronounced  regard- 
less of  the  demands — some  even  hitting 
requests  for  25-percent  increases  and 
above.  Politically,  It  Is  the  old  maxim  that 
If  you  cannot  deliver  to  your  friends  on 
the  "big  ones"  you  give  them  enough 
"little  ones"  to  make  them  happy.  Here  is 
a  perfect  example  of  giving  in  on  a  "little 
one''  although  many  of  the  3  million 
Federal  employees  would  consider  it  any- 
thing but  Inslgniflcant.  The  Congress 
should  not  allow  this  to  happen. 

EMPLOYEES    DO    DESERVE    RIGHT    TO    ARBITRATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  agree  with  Mr. 
Meany  In  one  important  respect.  There 
is  something  unfair  in  the  Government's 
position  that  employees  cannot  strike 
and  yet  when  there  is  a  substantial  griev- 
ance they  can  be  arbitrarily  turned  down 
by  their  'superiors.  On  the  important 
matter  of  pay,  the  Congress  will  probably 
always  be  the  final  word  but  on  many 
work  procedures  and  honest  differences 
regarding  policy  and  practice,  the  Gov- 
ernment employee  should  not  be  left  high 
and  dry.  My  bill,  H.R.  15120,  would  pro- 
vide for  Improved  employee-management 
relations  In  the  Federal  service  by  allow- 
ing substantial  issues  to  be  resolved  by 
an  outside  board  rather  than  depart- 
mental superiors  as  is  now  the  case. 

There  is,  of  course,  some  danger  in 
this  approach  but  I  think  the  equities 
are  in  favor  of  trying  arbitration.  The 
Kermedy  panel  put  their  finger  on  the 
crucial  point  when  it  said : 

In  the  developing  stages  of  employee-man- 
agement relations  It  Is  quite  likely  that  the 
availability  of  arbitration  would  have  an 
escalation  effect  whereby  the  parties  Instead 
of  working  out  their  differences  by  hard, 
serious  negotiations,  would  continually  take 
their  problems  to  a  third  party  for  settle- 
ment. 

This  Is  possible.  Yet  it  is  unfair,  it 
would  seem.  when,  to  give  an  example. 
the  Post  Office  Department  sets  out  reg- 
ulations, the  employees  object  and  the 
dispute  is  eventually  settled  by  the  Post- 
master General  who  promulgated  the 
regulation  in  the  first  place.  I  think  the 
experience  of  arbitration  should  at  least 
be  had  before  we  make  any  judgments 
that  either  side  would  consistently  take 
an  adamant  position  rather  than  work 
things  out. 

This  is  one  technique  which  could  be 
tried  out  in  what  the  Kennedy  {>anel  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "developing  stages  of 
employee-management  relations."  The 
fact  that  such  a  small  number  of  em- 
ployees have  affiliated  in  many  areas  of 
civil  service  and  that  there  are  still  the 
three  forms  of  recognition — informal. 
formal,  and  exclusive — makes  Mr. 
Meany's  push  toward  a  closed  shop  all 
the  more  out  of  order  at  the  present 
time. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  union 
proposal  calling  for  each  Federal  em- 
ployee to  ante  up  equal  dues,  regardless 
of  whether  he  was  a  member,  would  bring 
a  windfall  to  union  coffers  of  between 
$150  and  $700  million.  This  figure  is  based 


on  the  possibility  of  unionizing  part  or  all 
of  the  12  million  persons  working  for 
government — State,  local,  and  national. 

With  millions — hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars — feeding  into  union  accounts 
how  is  the  Federal  employee,  restricted 
from  political  activity  by  the  Hatch  Act, 
going  to  keep  his  money  separate?  He  is 
not.  This  windfall  will  provide  funds  for 
more  and  farther  reaching  union  political 
action  that  in  many  instances  will  work 
against  the  contributor  who  is  forbidden, 
by  law,  from  expressing  his  views  against 
it,  or  refusing  to  contribute  to  it. 

In  reading  over  the  recommendations 
made  to  the  Presidential  Review  Com- 
mission by  George  Meany.  the  careful 
reader  sees  the  stranglehold  that  is  being 
proposed  under  this  means  of  financing. 

THREE    MILLION    EMPLOYEES    A    PRIZE 

If  these  recommendations  are  ac- 
cepted. Executive  Order  10988  will  be 
decimated.  The  public  interest,  the  rights 
of  employees,  the  unique  position  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  its  relations 
with  its  employees  will  be  relegated  to 
secondary  consideration  behind  union's 
power.  This  Increase  in  union  power  will 
also  cut  into  the  decisionmaking  authori- 
ty of  the  Congress. 

Meany  began  his  remarks  by  indicat- 
ing: 

Our  five  years'  experience  under  Executive 
Order  10988  clearly  Indicates  that  changes  are 
needed  to  bring  about  true  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

To  implement  this,  he  proposed  that 
two  of  the  present  three  forms  of  union 
recognition  be  dropped.  Thus,  informal 
and  formal  recognition  would  be  replaced 
by  "exclusive"  recognition.  This  is  central 
to  gaining  the  agency  fee  from  all  em- 
ployees, regardless  of  whether  they  are 
union  members.  And,  all  it  would  require 
for  exclusive  recognition  under  the 
Meany  proposal  is  a  50  percent  favorable 
vote.  By  any  standards,  when  50  gets  you 
100.  this  is  a  good  investment  and  worth 
fighting  for.  In  fact.  3  million  Govern- 
ment employees  represent  the  greatest 
prize  the  sagging  AFL-CIO  could  covet. 

Along  with  elimination  of  informal 
and  formal  recognition,  Meany  proposed 
that  "national  consultation"  be  estab- 
lished as  a  replacement  for  the  'confus- 
ing term,  formal  recognition  at  the  na- 
tional level." 

He  explained  the  implications  and  re- 
quirements of  this  by  sajang : 

National  Consultation  should  Imply  and 
require  comprehensive  consultation  rights 
for  the  appropriate  union  organization  on 
the  formulation,  implementation,  and  inter- 
pretation of  all  personnel  policies  and  prac- 
tices. National  Consultation  should  Imply 
and  require  discussion  on  proposals  regard- 
ing the  formulation  of  new  policies  or 
changes  In  present  policies.  It  does  not  mean 
the  mere  notification  of  labor  organization 
by  an  agency  about  personnel  policy  changes. 

And  there  is  more.  It  should  also  in- 
clude. Meany  said,  the  "right  of  labor" 
to  institute  proposals  to  change  present 
or  to  formulate  new  policies.  Thus,  indus- 
trywide bargaining  tactics  would  be 
applied  to  the  civil  service. 

"National  consultation  rights  should 
extend  also  to  discussions  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  on  its  regulations 
concerning  personnel  policies." 


Under  the  present  interpretation  of  the 
Executive  order  of  January  1962,  the 
unions — or  employee  organizations — may 
be  consulted.  Meany  wants  more  say,  but 
the  Kennedy  group  was  emphatic  in 
recommending : 

Employees  and  officials  who  are  concerned 
are  governed  by  the  provisions  of  applicable 
Federal  laws  and  regulations,  Including  poli- 
cies set  forth  in  the  Federal  Personnel 
Manual — 

Which  as  I  stated  above  he  wants 
brought  into  labor's  sights — 

and  the  agency's  regulations,  all  of  which  arr 
regarded  as  paramount,  and  any  such  agree- 
ment must  at  all  times  be  applied  subject  tn 
all  such  lau-s.  regulations  and  policii'- 
[Italics  mine] 

An  innocuous  appearing  proposal,  or 
"recommendation,"  is  that  the  termi- 
nology of  the  Executive  order  be  changed 
from  "employee  organization"  to  "labor 
organization."  This  would  further  define 
the  class  of  potential  representing  orga- 
nizations to  exclude  groups  or  organiza- 
tions other  than  labor  unions,  or  orga- 
nizations, if  you  will.  In  doing  so  it  would 
serve  to  further  shrink  the  freedom  of 
choice  and  association  of  the  Federal 
employees. 

MANAGEMENT    RIGHTS    TO    BE    NEGATED 

Meany  states  on  several  occasions  thai 
the  recommendations  he  proposes  are 
designed  to  bring  together  into  practice 
what  the  Executive  order  really  means, 
but  to  admit  this  is  to  admit  that  Execu- 
tive Order  10988  is  the  most  sloppily 
written  decree  in  the  history  of  the 
Presidency.  Indeed,  it  is  most  specific. 
His  statement  also  flies  into  the  face  of 
the  clear  statements  of  officials  who  set 
up  the  famous  Executive  Order  10988. 

Among  other  recommendations  of  or- 
ganized labor  were  these. 

That  the  "veto  right"  of  agency  heads 
be  abolished. 

That  management  rights,  that  is.  the 
rights  of  officials  of  an  agency,  to  "direct 
employees  of  the  agency:  to  hire,  pro- 
mote, transfer,  assign,  and  retain  em- 
ployees in  positions  with  the  agency,  and 
to  suspend,  demote,  discharge,  or  take 
other  disciplinary  action  against  em- 
ployees; to  relieve  employees  from  duties 
because  of  lack  of  work  or  for  other  legit- 
imate reasons:  to  maintain  the  efficiency 
of  the  Government  operations  en- 
trusted to  them:  to  determine  the 
methods,  means  and  personnel  by  which 
such  operations  are  to  be  conducted:  and 
to  take  whatever  actions  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carryout  the  mission  of  the 
agency  in  situations  of  emergency."  be 
deleted. 

Going  over  that  again,  the  Executive 
order  reserves  these  areas  and  the  rights 
of  agency  officials  to  control  them,  sub- 
ject to  law  and  Federal  regulations. 
Meany  recommends  this : 

We  urge  deletion  from  the  Executive  order 
of  the  references  to  management  rights  con- 
tained in  section  7  i2) .  Most  of  the  six  Items 
listed  in  this  section  are  governed  by  law  or 
regulation.  There  Is  no  reason  why  theie 
matters  cannot  be  subject  to  negotiation 
within  the  framework  of  law. 

What  he  is  saying,  in  effect  is  that 
management  should  no  longer  manage. 
Union  leaders  would  be  coequal  If  not 
dominant  in  decisionmaking. 
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I  suppose  we  are  to  picture  in  our 
minds  a  imion  steward  stationed  in  the 
State  Departments  war  room  or  top- 
secret  communications  headquarters 
during  the  time  of  national  crisis — to  in- 
sure proper  treatment  of  the  employees 
and   obser\'ance   of   coffee   breaks. 

To  continue  the  power  play,  Meany 
recommends : 

That  unions  be  awarded  protection  of  the 
worker  In  areas  such  as  the  mission  of  an 
agency.  Its  budget,  organization,  assign- 
ment of  its  ijersonnel,  and  the  technology  of 
performing  its  work,  and  that  these  items 
be  subject  not  only  to  collective  bargaining 
but  negotiable: 

That  employees  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  non-appropriated  fund  activities  be 
covered  by  the  order; 

That  the  60  per  cent  rule  be  abolished; 

That  the  revocation  period  for  dues  check- 
off be  changed  to  once  a  year; 

That  the  Department  of  Labor  be  required 
to  "provide  sen'lces  and  collect  and  publish 
data  for  well-informed  and  Intelligent  col- 
lective   bargaining:" 

That  a  Federal  Service  Labor-Management 
Relations  Board  be  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  the  Executive  Order. 

LABOR    LEADERS   EVEN   CIRCUMVENT   THE 
AUTHORITY    OP    THE    CONGRESS 

The  1961  panel  stated: 

It  must  also  be  emphasized  that  however 
desirous  an  agency  may  be  to  respond  to  the 
wish  of  employees  to  negotiate  collectively 
on  matters  of  mutual  Interest.  It  remains  true 
that  many  of  the  most  important  matters 
affecting  Federal  employees  are  determined 
by  Congress,  and  are  not  subject  to  unfet- 
tered negotiation  by  officials  of  the  executive 
branch.  The  benefits  to  be  obtained  for  em- 
ployees by  employee  organizations,  while 
real  and  substantial,  are  limited.  No  valid 
purpose  will  be  sensed  by  exaggerating  them. 

This  is  a  statement  of  fact.  What 
should  also  be  included  is  that  it  should 
not  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Execu- 
tive to  exaggerate  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  employee  organizations  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  responsibilities  of  Congress 
and  the  rights  of  Federal  employees. 

A  great  deal  is  at  stake  here,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  public  interest.  Con- 
gress should,  as  soon  as  possible,  ftll  the 
legislative  void  which  now  exists  and  has 
existed  for  sometime  by  guaranteeing 
the  right  of  federal  employees  to  choose 
between  joining  a  imion  or  other  em- 
ployee organization  and  not  joining.  Con- 
gress must  also  be  aware  of  the  testimony 
of  union  officials  and  the  results  which 
implementing  their  recommendations 
could  have  on  the  functioning  of  the 
Government,  the  rights  of  employees,  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  itself. 

There  has  been  no  mad  rush  to  affili- 
ate with  imions  since  President  Kennedy 
issued  his  Executive  order.  Now,  we  in 
Congress  must  closely  observe  the  work- 
ing of  and  recommendations  made  to 
the  Presidential  Renew  Commission  to 
insure  that  imions  do  not  come  through 
the  back  door  for  power  they  were  not 
granted  and  could  not  gain  either  by 
convincing  employees  or  Congress. 

In  the  June  1968  issue  of  the  Postal 
Record,  organ  of  the  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers,  their  "Editor's  Page" 
column  indicates  the  fact  that  my  bill  is 
much  stronger  than  the  Senate  measure. 
Editor  Rademacher  says : 

A  bill  sponsored  by  Congressman  John 
Ashbrook  of  Ohio,  declares  outright  that  no 


employee  of  the  federal  government  shall  be 
required  without  his  consent  to  Join  or  be- 
come a  member  of  a  union  of  government 
employees  or  to  pay  dues  to  such  organiza- 
tion 'The  bill  sponsored  by  the  16  Senators 
merely  reiterates  the  language  of  the  Execu- 
tive order. 

Now  is  the  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  make 
this  outright  declaration,  as  the  Postal 
Record  calls  it,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  work  for  the  passage  of  my  H.R.  17037, 
the  text  of  which  I  include  at  this  point ; 

H.R.   17037 
A  bin  to  guarantee  that  every  employee  of 
the    Federal    Government   shall    have    the 
right  to  refrain  from  union  activity 
Br  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives     of     the     United     States    of 
ATnerica    in    Congress    assembled,    Tliat    lai 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  71  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  .section: 
"§  7103.  Right  of  employees  to  refrain  from 
joining     or     assisting     employee 
organizations 

"Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law  or 
presidential  executive  order,  no  employee  of 
the  Federal  Government  shall  be  required 
without  his  consent  to  Join  or  become  a  mem- 
ber of  any  union  of  Government  employees 
or  to  pay  dues  to  such  organization." 

(B)  The  table  of  contents  of  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  71  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting — 

"Sec.  7103.  Right  of  employees  to  refrain 
from  joining  or  assisting  em- 
ployee organizations." 

immediately  below — 

"Sec.  7102.  Right  to  petition  Congress;  em- 
ployees." 


ZENON  C.  R.  HANSEN  HONORED  BY 
NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  COMMITTEE 
ON  SCOUTING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tl.'  gentle- 
man from  Penneylvania  I  Mr.  Rodney] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Zenon  C.  R.  Hansen — a  leader 
in  civic  affairs  in  eveiy  city  he  has 
lived — has  been  honored  with  the 
Knights  of  St.  George  medal  by  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Committee  on  Scouting. 
The  award  was  presented  at  a  dinner 
held  here  in  Washington  on  May  9. 

Mr.  Hansen,  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Mack  Trucks.  Inc..  in  Allen - 
town,  Pa.,  is  a  Presbyterian  and  is  the 
first  living  American  non-Catholic  to  re- 
ceive the  award. 

At  the  same  dinner,  Patrick  Cardinal 
O'Boyle,  D.D.,  archbishop  of  Washington. 
received  the  Ad  Altare  Dei  medal  from 
the  Most  Reverend  William  G.  Connare. 
D.D.,  bishop  of  Greensburg.  Pa.,  who  is 
the  Episcopal  moderator  for  Boy  Scout- 
ing. 

Mr.  James  T.  Griffin,  chairman  of  the 
laymen's  committee  who  made  the  pres- 
entation to  Mr.  Hansen  said: 

I  know  of  no  person  who  has  done  as  much 
for  Catholic.  Jewish  and  Protestant  Scout- 
ers— or  who  has  given  more  of  himself  to 
scouting  than  Zenon  Hansen. 

Representatives  of  69  Catholic  dioceses 
across  the  United  States  were  present 
and  heard  Mr.  Hansen  praise  the  Scout- 
ing movement  and  urge  businessmen 
throughout     the  country     to     promote 


Scouting  "for  no  matter  how  much  you 
give,  more  will  come  back  lo  you."  He 
said  further: 

No  matter  if  you  are  Catholic,  Jew  or  Prot- 
estant, black  or  white,  scouting  can  do  more 
for  an  individual,  for  his  community  and  for 
his  church  than  anynhlng  else  I  know. 

Scouting  gave  me  an  opportunity  to 
.achieve;  but  more  important  the  opportu- 
nity to  help  boys  of  all  ages,  boys  of  all  races 
and  of  all  creeds — this  was  the  great  oppor- 
tunity for  which  I  am  eternally  grateful. 

Mr.  Hansen's  early  remarks  centered 
on  his  role  as  a  Scout  and  Scout  leader. 
He  reasoned  thai  ".some  of  the  things 
this  country  is  experiencinc  would  not 
ha\c  occurred  if  Scouting  had  been 
made  available  to  more  younc  people; 
nothing  has  done  more  lo  eliminate  prej- 
udices than  the  Scout  movement." 

In  ijre.senting  the  award  for  the  Cardi- 
nal. Bishop  Connare  said: 

The  National  Catholic  Committee  on 
Scouting  brings  honor  to  Itself  in  this  pres- 
entation this  evening.  In  conferring  scoiit- 
ing's  oldest  religious  emblem,  the  Ad  Altare 
Dei  Medal,  on  Washington's  Archbishop. 
Patrick  Cardinal  O'Boyle,  It  deepens  the 
appreciation  of  even,-  Catholic  boy  in  scout- 
ing lor  the  precious  privilege  of  serving  at 
the  Lord's  altar. 

Personally.  I  am  delighted  to  present  this 
Medal  to  a  fellow  Pennsylvanian  Practically 
the  whole  of  the  Commonwealth  separates 
our  respective  birthplaces.  Scranton  and 
Pittsburgh.  However,  each  have  much  in 
common  ;ts  the  centers  of  the  hard  and  the 
soft  coal  regions  of  the  United  States.  I 
share  with  His  Eminence  a  deep  affection 
for  our  people  who  have  achieved  much  for 
their  families  from  the  exacting  demands  of 
%ie  coal  mines. 

Cardinal  O'Boyle  was  ordained  a  priest  for 
the  Archdiocese  of  New  "ifork  in  the  days  of 
America's  adjustment  to  the  pains  ol  World 
War  I.  Following  a  pastoral  assignment  he 
pioneered  in  accommodating  the  skills  of  the 
social  sciences  to  the  service  of  the  pastoral 
ministry. 

He  first  served  the  needs  of  the  child  care 
arm  of  the  Catholic  Charities  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  New  York.  Then,  for  a  period  of 
four  years  he  directed  the  relief  services  of 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
the  parent  of  the  present  Catholic  Relief 
Services,  known  the  world  over  for  its  con- 
cern for  and  service  to  the  poor  and  the 
needy  of  the  world  For  a  short  time  he 
returned  to  the  direction  of  the  complete 
program  of  the  Catholic  Charities  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York. 

When  the  Nation's  Capital  was  established 
as  an  Archdiocese,  independent  of  the  prl- 
matlal  See  of  Baltimore  in  November  of  1947, 
Pope  Pius  XII  named  him  the  first  Arch- 
bishop. In  the  intervening  two  decades  he 
has  served  the  needs  of  the  Church  both 
locally  and  nationally  with  evident  success, 
as  anyone  can  quickly  detect  from  a  careful 
look  at  the  record. 

Always  the  priest,  but  with  a  vision  sharp- 
ened by  his  training  and  experience  in  social 
work,  the  .'Archbishop  has  constantly  related 
the  Church  to  the  Community.  .\s  Chairman 
he  has  guided  an  Interrellgious  Committee 
on  Race  Relations  in  effectively  facing  the 
problems  of  the  moment.  Additionally,  as 
Archbishop  he  has  determined  that  the 
Church  will  measure  fully  to  its  responsi- 
bility in  this  hour  of  crisis. 

With  the  Church  mortng  Into  the  Council 
in  the  sixties,  the  Archbishop  accepted  his 
role  in  implementing  this  historic  step  in 
Christian  history.  He  served  with  distinction 
as  a  member  of  the  Commission  for  Sem- 
inaries and  Universities. 

In  recognition  of  his  long  years  of  devoted 
serrice  to  the  Chuich  and  the  community. 
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Pope  Paul  in  June  of  1967  elevated  Arch- 
bishop O'Boyle  to  the  College  of  Cardinals 
With  affection  and  gratitude,  then,  to  Hl« 
Eminence,  the  National  Catholic  Conimittee 
proudly  presents  this  Ad  Altare  Del  Medal, 
specially  designed  against  a  background 
featuring  the  Cardinal's  Coat-of-Arms.  We 
add  the  fervent  prayer  that  his  years  will 
continue  to  be  many  in  the  service  of  people 
within  the  Church  and  the  community. 

The  St.  George  Award  presented  to 
Mr.  Hansen  was  inaugurated  at  the  13th 
National  Conference  of  Diocesan  Scout 
Chaplains  and  approved  for  wearing 
with  the  leader's  uniform  by  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  National  Council.  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  in  1954.  It  is  a  na- 
tional award  for  adults  offered  to  the 
respective  dioceses,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  local  ordinar>'. 

Insignia  for  the  St.  George  Award,  for 
wear  on  formal  occasions,  consists  of  a 
medal  suspended  from  the  neck  by  a 
i-ibbon  of  the  papal  and  U.S.A.  colors. 
The  medal  includes  an  emblem  of  St. 
George  superimposed  on  an  equal-armed 
bron2e  cro^. 

Hansen.entered  Scouting  in  1923  fol- 
lowing which  he  attained  the  rank  of 
Eagle  Scout.  He  is  the  recipient  of  all 
three  of  Scouting's  awards  for  distin- 
guished service  to  boyhood — Silver  Beav- 
er. Silver  Antelope,  and  Silver  Buffalo. 
He  is  a  patron  of  World  Scouting:  a 
member  of  Order  of  the  Arrow ;  life  mem- 
ber and  former  national  executive  board 
member  of  Alpha  Phi  Omega,  national 
Scouting  fraternity. 

In  addition  to  his  post  as  treasurer  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Hansen  cui'- 
rently  is  active  in  other  national  Scout- 
ing activities  including  chaiiTnansiiip  of 
the  national  finance  committee,  vice 
chairman  of  the  national  supply  serv- 
ice division  committee:  national  execu- 
tive committee:  Johnston  Historical 
Museum  committee:  and  former  chair- 
man of  the  national  personnel  division 
and  employee  benefits  committees.  Ad- 
ditional national  Scouting  offices  form- 
erly held  by  Hansen  include  national  Ex- 
plorer committee  and  chairman  of  the 
civic  relations  committee. 

Having  been  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  three  of  Scouting's  re- 
gions across  the  United  States  .serving 
areas  included  bv  the  c'ties  of  Portland, 
Oreg.:  Chicago.  P.l.:  and  Allentown.  Pa.. 
Hansen  has  held  the  posts  of  vice  chair- 
man and  chairman  respectively  in  the 
first  two.  and  still  is  either  an  active  or 
honorary  member  in  all  three. 

Local  area  Scouting  councils  in  which 
Hansen  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  board  include  Portland.  Oreg., 
and  That<;her  Woods— Oak  Park,  111.— 
where  he  also  was  president  in  both  loca- 
tions: Chicago.  111.,  also  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  advisory  committee:  Le- 
high— Allentown.  Pa. — currently  .servirg 
as  vice  president:  and  Mason-EWxon — 
Hagerstown.  Md. 

Hansen  is  chairman  of  the  board  and 
pre.sident  of  Mack  Trucks.  Inc.:  and  vice 
president,  director,  and  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Signal  Com- 
panies, of  which  Mack  is  a  subsidiary. 
He  is  a  director  of  several  other  corpora- 
tions and  is  active  in  numerous  civic. 
honoraiT-  fraternal,  and  social  organiza- 
tions. 


FAIR  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  BILL 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

Thfre  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
final  negotiation  last  year  of  the  Ken- 
nedy round,  which  marked  the  virtual 
renunciation  by  this  countiy  of  the  tariff 
as  an  instnmient  of  regulating  our  for- 
eign commerce,  and  witli  the  severe  pres- 
sure created  on  this  country  by  our  ad- 
verse balance  of  payments,  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  ignore  the  facts  that  confront 
those  of  us  who  contemplate  the  existing 
trade  policy. 

This  trade  policy,  which  goes  back  to 
1934  or  nearly  35  years,  has  brought  us 
to  a  critical  stage  in  our  foreign  trade. 
Contrary  to  what  we  have  so  long  been 
cold,  the  trade  agi-eements  progi*am  and 
Che  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  have 
not  freed  world  trade  even  though  we 
have  stiipped  our  own  tariff  to  the  bone. 
If  the  Kennedy  round  is  canied  out  our 
average  tariff  on  dutiable  items  will  be 
in  the  magnitude  of  6  to  8  percent,  down 
from  sliglitly  over  50  percent.  It  will  be 
in  nearly  all  instances  a  useless  appen- 
dage so  far  as  moderating  import  com- 
petition is  concerned. 

The  trade  program  did  not  bring  us 
the  promised  land  in  tei"ms  of  foreign 
markets.  Our  exports,  subsidized  as  they 
are  and  assisted  by  foreign  aid  and  food- 
for-peace  shipments,  represent  a  lower 
percentage  of  our  gross  national  product 
than  they  did  a  generation  ago. 

Contrarj'.  also,  to  the  touting  of  our  of- 
ficial trade  reports,  we  are  not  enjoying 
a  true  trade  surplus.  As  a  competitor  in 
world  markets  we  have  not  held  our  own 
in  the  past  decade,  even  when  we  credit 
as  exports  the  shipments  made  under 
govemmentally  assisted  programs,  as 
mentioned  just  now.  Our  share  of  the 
world  market  has  shnuik.  In  manufac- 
tured goods  we  have  fallen  behind  in  our 
exports  while  on  the  import  side  manu- 
factured goods  have  almost  doubled  their 
share  of  total  imports.  These  are  the 
goods  in  which  heaviest  employment 
takes  place.  Our  imports  of  manufactured 
goods  grew  six  times  as  rapidly  as  our  im- 
ports of  raw  materials  from  1960  to  1967, 
or  129  percent  compared  with  19  percent. 

This  contrast  is  not  difficult  to  ex- 
plain. Cheap  foreign  labor  is  what  makes 
imports  attractive.  The  most  attractive 
imports  therefore  consist  of  products 
in  which  the  maximum  of  foreign  labor 
has  been  incorporated.  This  is  in  manu- 
factured goods  rather  than  in  raw  ma- 
terials. It  is  more  profitable  therefore  to 
import  manufactured  goods  than  raw 
materials. 

The  unquestionable  fact  is  that  labor 
costs  in  this  countrv'  per  unit  of  produc- 
tion is  generally  materially  higher  than 
in  other  countries:  in  some  cases,  much 
higher.  Nor  is  this  true  of  only  a  few  so- 
called  labor-intensive  industries.  It  is 
true  of  some  of  our  leading  large-scale 
industries,  such  as  steel,  flat  glass,  foot- 
wear, ofHce  machinery,  and  a  long  list  of 
consumer  goods.  While  we  enjoy  a  pro- 


ductivity lead  in  almost  any  industry  that 
may  be  mentioned,  compared  with  other 
countries,  our  lead  is  no  longer  wide 
enough  to  offset  the  competitive  advan- 
tage of  lower  wages  prevailing  abroad. 

We  are  told  we  must  become  more  effi- 
cient, but  this  comes  down  to  displacing 
more  and  more  workers  by  machinery. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  reducing  pro- 
duction costs  materially.  In  our  total 
corporate  outlay  employee  compensation 
is  close  to  80  percent.  Therefore  if  we  are 
to  cut  costs  the  reduction  must  come  pri- 
marily out  of  this  80  percent.  The  re- 
mainder consists  of  taxes,  which  are  in- 
flexible, interest  and  profits.  Since  wages 
cannot  be  reduced,  the  only  real  cost- 
reduction  can  be  accomplished  only 
through  the  displacement  of  labor. 

In  recent  years  this  process  has  been 
hidden  by  the  prosperity  induced  in 
great  part  by  our  Vietnam  involvement: 
but  it  is  a  fact  of  economic  life  we  must 
not  forget  nor  overlook.  Labor  costs  are 
rising,  not  falling.  Now,  some  may  in- 
deed deplore  the  great  escalation  of 
wages  in  this  country;  but,  again,  it  is 
a  fact,  and  it  adds  to  our  vulnerability,  a'^ 
do  the  great  governmental  deficits  we  are 
running.  Since  we  are  in  fact  on  this 
high  plateau  we  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  we  are  competitively  vulnerable, 
highly  vulnerable,  and  that  we  know  of 
no  way  to  descend  without  endanger- 
ing our  whole  economic  structure.  Wr 
may  aspire  to  hold  at  present  levels,  but 
even  that  is  doubtful.  "Who  hears  today 
about  the  wage  guidelines  or  a  balanced 
budget? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  outlook  is  not  re- 
assuring. It  is  rather  for  lesser  competi- 
tive capacity  than  more.  For  this  there 
is  one  principal  reason,  namely,  the  rapid 
technological  advancement  of  other  in- 
dustrial nations.  The  very  comfortable 
lead  that  we  enjoyed  in  the  past  i.'s 
shrinking.  Even  as  our  indu.<^trial  pro- 
ductivity improves  from  j^ar  to  year 
other  countries  also  improve  their  pro- 
ductivity, often  more  rapidly  than  we, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
start  from  a  lower  base. 

Foreign  wages  came  up  more  rapidly 
for  a  while  than  our  wages,  but  in  the 
past  2  years  wage  increases  in  this  coun- 
try again  took  to  the  wing  and  we  left  the 
other  countries  far  behind  once  more. 
We  got  far  ahead  of  them  soon  after 
World  War  n  in  the  first  place  but  then 
slackened  for  a  time.  Foreign  wages  for 
several  years  then  suddenly  outpaced 
our  percentage  increases,  but  were  still 
far  behind.  Then,  to  repeat,  we  took  off 
again  and  the  wage  gap  is  far  from  clos- 
ing. In  dollars  and  cents  it  is  not  even 
naiTOwing. 

The  fact  Is  that  our  economy  is  geared 
to  high  wages  and  high  employment, 
which  together  mean  high  consumer  in- 
come. Our  high  national  output  from 
farms  and  factories  would  soon  pile  up  if 
our  national  income  should  falter. 

Our  vulnerability  to  imports  is  no  fig- 
ment of  the  imagination.  It  is  a  very  real 
factor  in  the  future  economic  health  of 
this  countrj'.  With  the  tariff  down  to  very 
low  levels,  and  imposed,  as  it  is,  in  many 
lines  of  goods,  on  the  foreign  value  of 
imports,  it  must  be  clear  that  we  must 
find  some  other  means  of  assuring  our 
many  import-vulnerable  industries  a  fair 
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competitive  chance  to  supply  our  home 
market. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Imports 
should  be  shut  out  or  even  cut  back 
materially.  It  does  mean  that  they 
must  be  prevented  from  running  wild 
and  upsetting  our  own  producers  and 
manufacturers.  We  must  keep  in  mind 
that  our  costs  are  highly  inflexible  and 
will  respond  only  to  worker  displace- 
ment. There  is  no  magic  in  the  idea  of 
becoming  more  efficient  as  a  means  of 
becoming  more  competitive.  It  is  almost 
wholly  a  question  of  holding  or  advanc- 
ing our  technological  lead. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  imports  may  be 
treated  with  a  liberality  that  is  almost 
unknowm  in  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
assuring  them  a  reasonable  share  of  our 
market  and  allowing  them  to  grow  in 
proportion  as  our  total  consumption 
grows.  What  other  country  offers  such  a 
liberal  prospect?  This  is  what  is  offered 
in  the  newly  proposed  trade  bill.  Sharing 
of  our  market  in  this  manner  is  a  new 
concept  and  is  a  far  cry  from  any  policy 
of  excluding  imports  or  putting  them  in 
a  sti-ait jacket, 

I  am  joining  in  the  introduction  of  the 
fair  international  trade  bill  already  in- 
troduced and  summarized  in  the  Record, 
by  mj'  colleague  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  HerlongL  I  look  for  earl:  con- 
sideration of  this  important  legislation 
by  the  committee  and  ask  for  the  wide 
support  the  bill  so  richly  deserves. 


NEWSPAPERS  SUPPORT  CENSUS 
REFORM 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  response 
to  my  special  order  last  week  demon- 
strated the  deep  concern  in  Congress  for 
census  reform.  Forty-two  Members  of  the 
House  joined  me  in  urging  changes  in  the 
1970  decennial  census,  since  then  many 
letters  and  editorials  calling  for  a  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  mandatory  ques- 
tions have  come  to  my  office. 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to 
the  editorial  from  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  Madison,  Wis.,  written  following 
a  pretest  of  the  1970  census  conducted 
on  May  15  in  the  Madison  area.  This  is 
a  community  whose  citizens  have  first- 
hand experience  in  being  required  to  an- 
swer the  120  questions  on  the  long  census 
form.  The  editor .  reviewed  the  issue  of 
whether  the  Census  Bureau  should  have 
absolute  power  to  ask  any  question  de- 
sired by  Goverrmient  officials  and  private 
statistical  users.  My  bill.  H.R.  10952.  it 
was  noted,  would  limit  the  mandator^' 
provision — $100  fine  or  60  days  in  jail  for 
noncompliance  with  all  questions — to 
.«even  basic  population  questions.  All 
other  questions  the  Census  Director  in- 
cludes would  be  voluntary'.  The  Wiscon- 
sin State  Journal  believes : 

This  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  alternative 
to  protect  the  question  of  right  to  privacy 
which  Is  Involved  here. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  hour  for  action  by  the 
House  in  this  90th  Congress  is  growing 
late.  I  include  the  following  editorials  as 
typical  of  the  nationwide  expression  of 
endorsement  for  census  refonn  and  the 
urgency  to  secure  House  action  on  this 
matter  in  1968: 

I  From    the   Madison    (Wis.)    State   Journal. 
May  17.  1968] 

How  Many  Questions  on  Census? — Let  Con- 
gress Debate  It 
Most   Dane   County  residents   have   prob- 
ably   completed   by   now    the   questionnaire 
sent  to  them  as  part  of  the  special  census, 
.\r\6.  most  probably  have  complied  with  the 
law  by  mailing  it  back  to  the  census  bureau 
Three  out  of  four  householders  received  a 
short  form  containing  some  basic  questions. 
One  out  of  four  received  a  much  longer 
and     much     more     detailed     questionnaire 
which    seeks    Information    far    beyond    the 
enumeration    of     population.    There    Is    no 
question    that   the   Census   Bureau   has   the 
power  by  law  to  ;isk  for  this  Information, 

.\  question  might  be  raised,  however, 
whether  the  bureau  should  have  this  abso- 
lute power.  Some  of  the  questions  on  hous- 
ing and  employment  might  be  considered 
objectionable.  We  would  concede  most  of 
them  do  not  appear  to  be  to  us. 

Yet  there  remains  a  principle  involved — 
namely,  the  extent  to  which  :in  individual 
has  a  right  to  keep  private  certain  bits  of 
information  he  considers  personal.  A  good 
many  people  apparently  did  object — and  ob- 
jected strongly — to  many  of  the  queKtions. 
Their  suspicions  were  aroused 

We  have  a  few  doubUs  also,  although  not 
so  much  with  this  particular  questionnaire 
Our  doubts  arise  from  the  possible  future 
questionnaires  that  the  government  might 
send  out  and  the  possible  uses  they  would 
have. 

We  think  an  Individual  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  withhold  from  the  government  cer- 
tain information  that  he  might  consider 
personal  or  private. 

At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  think  the 
actual  headcount  necessary  for  det-ermlning 
the  population  shovild  be  voluntary. 

But  is  all  the  required  Information  really 
necessary  and  how  will  it  be  used?  And  how 
accurate  and  useful  can  a  national  do-it- 
yourself  census  be  when  people  of  all  edu- 
cational levels  fill  in  the  circles''  i  Madlfeon 
is  not  a  typical  community.  > 

Rep  Jackson  E.  Betts  iR-Ohiot  has  spon- 
,«ored  bill  H  R.  10952  limiting  the  number  of 
compulsory  questions  which  the  census 
might  a-sk  This  seems  to  be  a  reasonable 
alternative  to  protect  the  question  of  right 
of  privacy  which  is  involved  here. 

A  public  hearing  followed  by  congressional 
debate  would  bring  needed  light  on  a  sub- 
ject which  up  to  now  the  federal  government 
has  decided  without  determining  public 
opinion. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Dally  News, 
May  27.  1968] 

Bureaucratic  busybodles  seem  determined 
to  make  the  1970  census  form  the  longest, 
poklngest  and  prylngest  document  In  the 
190-year  history  of  that  nose-counting  op- 
eration. It  Is  a  prospect  that  Rep.  Jackson 
Betts  (R-Ohlo) .  for  one.  finds  far  from  pleas- 
ing. 

Betts  Is  appalled  at  the  length  of  the 
questionnaire.  He  further  boggles  at  the  Idea 
that  a  60-day  jail  term  and  a  $100  fine  could 
be  levied  against  anyone  refusing  to  answer 
any  of  the  120-odd  questions  that  will  be 
put  to  some  Americans. 

Present  estimates  are  that  one  in  four  or 
five  citizens  will  be  faced  with  the  jumbo- 
sized  quiz. 

Included  are  some  highly  personal  ques- 
tions about  family  history.  Income,  prop- 
erty values  and  ownership  of  appliances.  The 


snapper    is   a    query    on    whether    and    with 
whom  a  family  shares  its  bath. 

No  doubt  all  this  mountain  of  Informa- 
tion can  be  used  to  great  advantage  by  the 
government  and  by  business  for  marketing 
studies.  In  the  latter  instance,  it  seems  a 
good  case  could  be  made  for  Industry 
coughing  up  Its  own  dough  for  such  infor- 
mation instead  of  getting  a  free  ride  from 
the  taxpayers.  But  the  big  bones  of  con- 
tention are  the  number  of  questions  and 
the  Invasion  of  privacy  backed  by  the  bludg- 
eon threat  of  fines  and  prison, 

Betts  believes  that  punishment  should  be 
handed  out  only  to  those  who  hold  back 
answers  to  seven  basic  questions  dealing 
with  name.  age.  sex,  place  of  residence,  and 
the  like.  We  consider  that  eminently  fair. 

The  government  certainly  needs  that  In- 
formation if  the  census  is  to  .serve  its  basic 
purpose  of  providing  the  basis  for  reappor- 
tionment of  the  House  of  Representatives 

As  for  the  nonessential  items,  Betts  would 
defer  some,  omit  others  and-  in  all  cases — 
give  citizens  the  option  of  cooperating  or  not 
as  they  saw  fit. 

We  hope  he  can  stir  up  enough  of  his  col- 
leagues to  put  a  clamp  on  the  Nosey  Parkers 
in  government. 

IProm  the  Svracuse  (NY.)  Post  Standard, 

May  21,  1968) 

Census  Too  Personal? 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  120  questions  which 

every   person  in   the   United   States  can   be 

compelled  to  answer  during  the  1970  Census, 

under  penalty  of  a  $100  fine  or  60  days  in  Jail. 

unless    Congress   Is   able   to   change   Census 

Bureau  plans- 

1.  Income,  dollar  by  dollar,  from  all  sources 
including  public  assistance,  alimony,  unem- 
ployment and  dlsabUlty  insurance,  pensions 
and  investments. 

2.  The  value  of  property  owned  or  rent 
paid. 

3.  Educational,  marital,  employment  and 
military  history. 

4.  With  whom  bathroom  and  kitchen  fa- 
cilities are  shared. 

5.  What  household  appliances,  automo- 
biles, second  home  are  owned. 

Where  each  person  and  his  parents  were 
bom. 

Congressman  Jackson  E  Betts  of  Ohio  con- 
tends many  of  these  questions  constitute  a 
violation  of  privacy,  and  he  predicts  a  greater 
undercount  that  the  57  million  Americans 
missed  In  1960  unless  the  forms  are  simpli- 
fied and  most  questions  are  placed  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

Name,  address,  age,  sex.  race,  head  of 
household,  and  names  of  visitors  In  home  at 
time  of  census  are  the  basic  questions  for 
which  answers  should  be  required,  Betts 
argues.  He  predicts  a  high  response  if  resi- 
dents are  permitted  to  decide  If  other  ques- 
tions are  too  personal. 

Write  your  Congressman  if  you  agree.  Now 
is  the  time  to  trim  Census  Bureau  plans 

[From   the   Belleville    (111  )    News-Democrat, 

May  24.  19681 

Double-Barrelled  Threat 

Every  American  citizen  Interested  In  good 
governjTient  and  equlbible  representation  in 
legislative  councils  vi-111  applaud  and  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  Congressman  Jackson  E, 
Betts  of  Ohio. 

Representative  Betts  is  spearheading  a 
congressional  drive  for  refoi-ms  to  guarantee 
that  the  forthcoming  1970  decennial  census 
will  be  the  most  accurate  ever  made  by  our 
nation 

Congressman  Betts  rightly  objects  to  the 
penetrating  invasion  of  personal  privacy 
posed  by  the  unduly  lengthy  1970  census 
questionnaire. 

He  savs.  moreover,  "The  American  people 
should  not  be  fsced  with  8100  fine  or  60 
davs  in  jail  if  they  decline  to  reveal  some 
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overly    personal    information    about    them- 
selves and  their  households." 

Typical  of  some  120  questions  to  be  asked 
by  neighborhood  enumerators  are: 

( 1 )  income,  Itemized  dollar  by  dollar,  from 
all  sources.  Including  public  assistance, 
alimony,  unemployment  and  disability  In- 
surance, pensions  and  Investments; 

1 2)  the  value  of  property  or  the  amount  of 
rent  paid; 

(31  educational,  marital,  emplojrment  and 
military  history; 

1 4)  with  whom  bathroom  and  Idtchen  fa- 
cilities are  shared: 

10)  a  long  list  of  household  Items  including 
dishwashers,  television,  radios,  automobiles, 
and  second  home; 

I  6)  and  where  each  person  and  his  parents 
were  born. 

If  a  citizen  wishes  to  assert  his  right  of 
privacy,  by  refusing  to  answer  census  ques- 
tions, he  Is  subject  to  prosecution  like  a 
criminal  The  alternative  to  standing  his 
ground  and  risking  being  railroaded  Into  Jail 
Is  to  take  a  powder  when  the  head-counter 
comes  around,  which  defeats  the  paramount 
purpose  of  the  census. 

The  penalties  were  provided  years  ngo  to 
promote  compliance  and  accuracy,  but  since 
then  the  qu&stlonnalre  has  been  exp>anded  to 
include  etervthlng — even  the  kitchen  sink! 

Such  aggravated  Infringement  of  privacy 
Is  given  new  dimension  by  the  proposal  for 
a  Federal  Data  Bank,  a  computer  system 
which  wouM  combine  Information  from  vari- 
ous government  agencies  to  develop  a  com- 
plete and  readily  accessible  dossier  of  Infor- 
mation on  every  individual  In  the  country. 
The  implications  of  this  scheme  are  mon- 
strous. That  the  census  Is  being  twisted  into 
a  tool  to  "fill  the  punchcard  file"  is  an  In- 
tolerable affront  to  our  traditional  freedom. 
We  are  heartened  that  28  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  have  sponsored  bills  to 
remove  the  penalty  clause  from  all  but  seven 
essential  population  questions.  These  are: 
name,  address,  age,  sex,  race,  head  of  house- 
hold, and  visitors  In  household  at  time  of 
census. 

The  constitutional  purpose  of  the  census 
Is  to  count  people.  All  but  the  last  of  the 
foregoing  basic  data  should  enhance  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  count,  and  Lord  knows  there's 
plenty  of  room  for  improvement  of  that 
score.  For  the  estimated  5  6  million  Ameri- 
cans missed  by  the  1960  census  Is  ultra- 
conservative 

However,  the  question  about  "visitors  in 
the  household  at  the  time  of  census"  needs 
clarlflcation  A  casual  interpretation  would 
include  Aunt  Susie  from  Coshocton  here 
with  relatives  for  a  few  days.  But  the  census 
bureaucrats  are  not  casual  interpreters  by 
any  stretch  of  the  Imagination. 

Much  to  their  dismay.  Bellevllleans  dis- 
covered after  the  special  recount  last  No- 
vember that  the  Bureau  of  Census  had  arbi- 
trarily credited  a  couple  thousand  local  col- 
legians temporarily  away  to  school  to  Cham- 
palgn-Urbana.  Carbondale.  Columbia.  RoUa, 
etc.  It  also  cheated  us  of  credit  for  a  couple 
thousand  more  local  residents  currently 
doing  their  stint  in  the  armed  forces.  And 
those  local  GIs  assigned  to  overseas  duty 
were  totally  Ignored  by  the  population 
count,  notwithstanding  that  the  census  Is 
the  fundamental  foundation  for  all  political 
districting  and  apportionment. 

Of  course  this  policy  is  dead  wrong.  But 
the  Bureau  of  Census  says  that's  the  way  it 
has  been  doing  it  for  years  and.  right  or 
wrong,  it  Isn't  about  to  make  any  changes. 
So.  obviously,  senators  and  congressmen,  su- 
pervisors and  aldermen  all  over  the  country 
will  go  right  on  being  gypped,  and  the  2  mil- 
lion men  and  women  attending  to  our  na- 
tional defense  overseas  will  be  left  out  alto- 
gether. 

That's  the  way  it  will  be.  unless  Congress 
calls  the  turn  and  puts  the  Bureau  of  Census 
back  on  the  right  track. 


(From  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch. 

May  23,  19681 

Big  Brother  Plans  To  Ask   113  Too 

Personal  Questions 

Big  Brother  Is  getting  all  geared  up  to 
knock  on  every  American  door  in  1970  and 
ask  120  questions — 113  of  them  entirely  too 
personal. 

Big  Brother's  excuse  for  this  intrusion  into 
privacy  is  the  decennial  census  whose  con- 
stitutional purfxwe  is  to  count  people  to 
establish  congressional  apportionment. 

But  the  Census  Bureau  is  planning  to 
count  far  more  than  Just  noses.  It  wants  to 
know  the  value  of  each  home  or  how  much 
rent  is  paid  It  wants  a  count  of  dlshwsish- 
ers.  television  sets  and  radios  as  well. 

In  addition,  the  census-taker  is  planning 
to  inquire  about  the  educational,  marital 
and  employment  status  of  each  resident 
along  with  data  on  his  military  history, 
where  he  was  born  and  where  his  parents 
were  born. 

He  will  demand  a  dollar  by  dollar  run- 
down on  all  sources  of  income — wages,  ali- 
mony, public  assistance,  pensions  and  In- 
vestments. 

All  of  these  questions  will  oe  in  addition 
to  the  real  essentials  a  census  should  cover — 
seven  questions  regarding  name,  address, 
sex.  race,  head  of  household  and  visitors  in 
the  home  at  the  time. 

And  the  Census  Bureau  is  backed  by  a 
threat — each  American  who  fails  to  cooper- 
ate in  answering  all  of  the  120  questions 
faces  a  fine  of  $100  or  a  Jail  sentence  of  60 
days. 

Congressman  Jackson  E.  Betts  of  Otiio  is 
working  diligently  at  getting  Congress  to 
change  these  census  plans.  He  sees  not  only 
dajiger  In  this  overt  invasion  of  privacy,  but 
the  probability  that  there  will  be  a  vast  un- 
dercount  of  people. 

That  happened  in  the  1960  noses-count, 
the  Census  Bureau  admitting  that  It  failed 
to  tabulate  an  estimated  5.7  million  Ameri- 
cans. 

Congressman  Betts.  aided  by  27  other 
members  of  Congress.  Is  sponsoring  legisla- 
tion which  would  remove  the  mandatory  re- 
quirement for  answering  the  113  too-p)er- 
sonal  questions. 

Much  of  this  data  already  is  available. 
The  Treastiry  Department  knows  about  citi- 
zen Income.  The  Veterans  Administration 
has  a  detailed  file  on  military  service.  Most 
of  the  other  data  is  readily  available. 

Big  Brother  proposes  to  lump  all  these 
data  under  the  disguise  of  a  nose-count. 
And  he  Is  prepared  to  wave  a  big  club 
against  non-compliance. 

Big  Brother  is  going  fax  too  far. 

[From  the  Geneva   (Ohio)    Free  Press,  May 

23.   19681 

Census  Reform  Seems  Mandatory 

Very  commendable  efforts  are  being  made 
by  some  concerned  congressmen  to  reform 
the  U.S.  Census,  which  each  time  around, 
probes  a  little  deeper  Into  the  personal  pri- 
vacy of  citizens. 

In  a  speech  before  the  House  a  few  days 
ago.  Rep.  Jackson  Betts  of  the  8th  Ohio 
Congressional  District  said  he  sees  no  Justi- 
fication for  a  mandatory  requirement, 
backed  by  a  potential  fine  of  $100  or  sen- 
tence of  60  days  In  Jail,  that  families  must 
furnish  such  Information  as  the  following: 

Income,  dollar  by  dollar,  from  all  sources 
including  public  assistance,  alimony,  unem- 
ployment and  disability  insurance,  pensions 
and  Investments. 

The  value  of  property  or  the  amount  of 
rent  paid. 

Educational,  marital,  employment  and 
military  history. 

With  whom  bathroom  and  kitchen  facili- 
ties are  shared. 

Lists  of  household  Items  Including  dish- 


washers, television  sets,  radios,  automobiles 
and  second  homes. 

In  all,  the  congressman  notes,  there  will 
be  120  questions,  all  compulsory,  to  be  asked 
by  the  Census  takers  unless  Congress  in- 
tervenes   to    change    the    bureau's    plans. 

Rep.   Betts  makes  a  good  jKilnt, 

The  probing  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau 
should  be  limited  to  essential  facts — not 
allowed  to  continue  to  free  wheel  In  an  ef- 
fort to  satisfy  the  statistical  appetites  of  de- 
partmental bureaucrats  at  the  expense  of 
personal  privacy,  under  threat  of  punitive 
action. 

Rep.  Betts  notes  that  the  1960  Census 
failed  to  count  some  5.7  million  Americans 

The  editor's  immediate  family  was  among 
those  5.7  million  as  well  as  among  those 
who  were  overlooked  in  the  1960  Census. 

Or  at  least  not  Interviewed, 

Perhaps  the  bureau  felt  It  already  had 
adequate  Information  without  coming  to 
call. 
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I  From  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader] 
Betts  Versus  "The  Snoopers" 

The  purpose  of  the  census  taken  every  ten 
years,  as  originally  stated  in  the  Constitu- 
tion (Section  I,  Article  2).  was  to  determine 
the  population  of  states  so  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives could  be  apportioned  equltablv 

In  1790  when  the  first  census  was  taken. 
five  or  six  questions  were  enough. 

As  might  be  expected,  however,  the  simple 
business  of  counting  noses,  age  and  sex  was 
not  destined  to  continue  Indefinitely.  Partic- 
ularly since  the  turn  of  the  Century,  when 
the  Bureau  of  Census  was  made  a  permanent 
and  full-time  entity,  the  list  of  questions  h.is 
grown  longer  and  longer — maybe  because  the 
people  In  this  establishment  didn't  really 
have  enough  to  do  In  the  10  long  years  l)e- 
tween  enumerations. 

If  the  Bureau  has  Its  way  In  1970,  65  mil- 
lion homes  will  be  mailed  a  20-page  docu- 
ment filled  with  questions.  Along  with  .i 
head  count  will  be  other  queries  such  ,i.^ 
How  many  bedrooms  are  in  your  house' 
What  was  your  income  last  year?  Did  you 
lose  money  in  your  business?  What  were  you 
doing  In  April,  1962?  How  did  your  first  mar- 
riage end?  Do  you  have  more  than  one  bath- 
room? Do  you  share  your  shower? 

Some  of  these  questions  would,  doubtless, 
be  of  Interest  to  sociologists  and  plumbine; 
fixture  manufacturers,  but  for  the  govern- 
ment to  demand  answers,  with  a  penalty  of 
$100  fine  and  60  days  in  Jail  for  refusal 
(that's  the  present  law),  sounds  like  Georec 
Orwell's  Big  Brotherlsm  to  a  lot  of  people. 

One  of  those  who  feel  that  way  Is  U.S.  Rep. 
Jackson  E.  Betts  of  Ohio,  who  Introduced  . 
bill  (H.R.  10592)  in  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, making  mandatory  only  those  ques- 
tions necessary  to  meet  the  constitutlon:il 
requirements.  The  others  would  be  purely 
voluntary. 

We  submit  that  Rep.  Betts"  idea  is  a  very 
good  one. 

Think  of  the  psychologically  exhilarating 
and  beneficial  effects  of  being  able  to  say 
"No"  to  something  that  looks  very  much 
like  an  income  tax  form, 

[From   the  Waxrensburg   (Mo,)    Dally  Star- 
Journal.  May  23.  1968] 
Not  All  Should  Be  Compulsory 

A  great  many  citizens  and  a  number  of 
Congressmen  are  registering  concern  over  the 
120  questions  the  Census  Bureau  has  C(X>ked 
up  to  confront  the  populace  with  when  the 
1970  census  Is  taken. 

We  share  their  concern  and  feeling  that 
many  of  the  questions  will  be  an  intrusion  on 
the  individual's  privacy  as  well  as  entirely 
irrelevant  to  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
census — that  of  counting  people. 

The  bad  feature  is,  as  the  situation  now 
stands,  answering  all  the  questions  will  be 
compulsory.  Many  of  them  request  Informa- 


tion which,  cerUlnly,  most  individuals  would 
consider  a  disclosure  of  their  private  and 
L-onfldentlal  business. 

Why  should  a  citizen  be  forced  to  make 
known  to  a  census  taker  ivery  often  a 
neighbor  down  the  block  i  the  source  of 
every  dollar  of  his  Income?  Or.  the  value  of 
his.  "property?  Or.  the  amount  of  rent  he 
pavsy 

Another  question  asks  for  the  educational, 
marital,  employment  and  military  history 
of  the  individual.  Some  seem  a  little  absurd. 
For  Instance,  how  do  you  enter  your  home? 
With  whom  do  you  share  bathroom  and 
kitchen  facilities? 

Fortunately,  some  members  of  the  House 
iind  Senate  are  sponsoring  bills  to  eliminate 
the  penalty  provision  from  all  of  the  ques- 
tions except  those  essential  for  determining 
the  population  count  in  the  nation.  There 
are  seven  of  them:  name,  address,  age.  sex, 
race,  head  of  household  and  visitors  in  home 
ai  time  of  censtis  We  trust  these  Congress- 
.Tien  will  be  successful  in  getting  Congress 
lo  go  along  with   them. 

Anv.  or  all.  of  the  remaining  113  questions 
may  "then  be  answered  as  the  individual 
chooses.  He  should  have  the  right  to  de- 
cline answers  for  those  which  he  feels  are 
tuo  personal. 

Only  the  essential  should  be  mandatory — 
;he  rest  voluntary. 


|From  the  Passaic  (N.J  I  Herald  News. 
May  22.  1968) 
What  the  Censustaker  Wants  To  Know 
If  you  don't  mind  being  required  to  an- 
-wer  more  than  120  questions  about  your- 
-elf.  your  family  and  your  private  affairs  for 
;iie  census  enumerator  in  1970,  this  will  not 
:i,terest  vou. 

However,  if  the  prospect  of  being  one  of 
•he  niunerous  citizens  who  will  have  to  tell 
the  census-takers  exactly  what  their  in- 
comes are  and  where  the  money  comes  from. 
iiow  many  times  they  were  married  and 
when,  where  they  were  living  five  years  ago. 
;i  they  have  nu.=h  toilets  and  a  multitude  of 
.:ther  questions,  then  you  will  be  interested 
;ii  the  campaign  being  conducted  by  Rep. 
,;...rkson  E    Betts  of  Ohio. 

Mr      Betts     wants     the     census    questions 

which   must  be  answered  limited   to  name, 

cidress,   age.    sex,    race,   head   of   household 

nd  visitors  in  the  house  at  the  time.  Tliese. 

ne  argues,  are  the  basic,  essential  poptilatlon 

.rae.stlons, 

'  Rep.  Betts  is  willing  to  let  the  Census  Bu- 
reau ask  people  how  many  bedrooms  they 
h.ive,  if  they  have  a  bathtub  or  shower,  how 
ihey  get  to  work,  how  many  hours  they 
worked  last  year  and  to  fish  for  other  tid- 
bits of  Information,  but  he  wants  the  an- 
:~wpring  of  these  questions  to  be  put  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  If  people  don't  want  to 
.  i-.swer  the  added  questions,  he  .says,  they 
should  be  able  to  refuse  without  risking  a 
-100  fine  or  60  days  in  jall.  which  the  law 
uresently  calls  for. 

Twenty  to  25  percent  of  the  people  are  to 
IK-  subjected  to  the  125-question  interroga- 
:ion  \mder  the  present  plans. 

While  Rep.  Betts  is  willing  to  go  along 
with  the  government's  ravenous  hunger  for 
nersonal  information,  he  has  expressed  con- 
'  cm  about  it.  In  the  past,  he  says.  Congress 
has  been  generous  about  permitting  ques- 
tions that  invade  privacy  because  the  in- 
formation was  available  to  so  few.  Now.  how- 
ever, the  government  is  considering  estab- 
lishing a  federal  data  bank,  a  computer  sys- 
tem which  would  make  all  the  information 
[government  has  about  an  individual  In- 
.stantly  available.  "Information  is  power  and 
the  government  would  have  complete  files 
on  everything  about  a  person  within  min- 
utes after  the  push  of  a  button,"  said  Rep. 
Betts. 

He's  not  enthusiastic  about  that.  Ameri- 
cans had  better  not  be  either  If  they  want 
to  retain  any  privacy.  If  you  want  to  en- 


courage Hep.  Betts.  drop  him  a  line  at  the 
House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

[From  the  Hickory  (NO  Daily  Record, 
May  21,  1968] 
The  1970  Census 
Congressman   Jackson   E    Betts.   an    Ohio 
Republican,    asserts    that    the    1970    censxis 
canvassers  will  be  expected  to  obtain  the  an- 
swers to  one  hundred  and  twenty  questions — 
all  of  them  allegedly  compulsory  and  many 
of  them  intruding  into  the  personal  privacy 
of  the  citizen. 

Betts  asserts  that:  "The  American  people 
should  not  be  faced  with  a  $100  fine  or  sixty 
days  in  Jail  if  they  decline  to  reveal  some 
overly  personal  information  about  them- 
selves and  their  households." 

The  six  questions  to  which  Betts  objects 
most  strenuously,  have  to  do  with  the  mone- 
tary income  of  the  person  questioned;  the 
value  of  personal  property  or  the  amount  of 
rent  paid;  the  educational,  marital,  employ- 
ment and  military  liistory;  with  whom  bath- 
room :md  kitchen  facilities  are  shared;  a  list 
of  household  items  posse.ssed  such  as  dish- 
washer, television,  radios,  automobiles,  and 
second  home;  and  where  the  parents  of  the 
interviewed  person  were  born. 

The  Ohio  solon  pointed  out  that  the  Con- 
stitutional purpose  of  the  census  is  to  count 
people  and  that  the  gathering  of  a  hundred 
other  facts  about  them  is  a  secondary  ob- 
lective.  He  noted  that  in  1960  the  Census  Bu- 
reau failed  to  count  5.7  million  Am^^rlcans 
and  he  predicted  a  greater  undercount  in 
1970  unless  the  forms  are  simplified  and  most 
questions  put  on  a  voluntary  basts. 

Tlie  Record  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
census-takers  should  not  get  as  much  desir- 
able information  as  possible  while  they  are 
making  their  compilation  of  facts  and 
listings. 

Certainly  most  of  the  questions  are  rele- 
vant and  "reasonable,  if  properly  analyzed. 
However,  we  see  no  excuse  to  threaten  the 
public  with  a  fine  or  Jail  sentence  in  order  to 
obtain  the  information  essential  to  the 
census. 


of  the  results  of  the  national  census  are 
more  critically  needed  than  ever  before." 
What  does  that  mean?  Significant  to  whom? 
Critically  needed  by  whom? 

This  Is  an  example  of  bureaucracy  at  its 
worst,  and  sounds  like  the  type  of  prying  that 
is  common  in  governments  of  some  other 
countries.  To  threaten  a  citizen  with  a  prison 
term,  because  he  refuses  to  answer  questions 
that  are  nobody  else's  business.  Is  a  frighten- 
ing possibility  In  the  land  of  the  free. 

I  From  the  Titusvllle   (Pa.)    Herald.  May  22, 

1968] 

What  About  the  1970  Census? 

Congressman  Betts  of  Ohio  is  all  worked  up 
about  the  Census  Bureau's  plans  for  1970.  He 
aays  the  list  of  questions  to  be  asked  will 
niimber  120.  many  Intruding  on  privacy. 

If  people  don't  answer  questions  he  cites — 
a  few  follow  below— they  are  faced  with  a 
,*100  line  or  60  days  in  Jail.  Here  is  some  of 
the  information  the  Bureau  will  seek; 

( 1 )  income,  dollar  by  dollar,  from  all 
sources  including  a.sslstance.  alimony,  un- 
employment and  disability  insurance,  pen- 
sions and  investments. 

(2)  the  value  of  property  or  the  amount 
of  rent  paid. 

1 3)  educational,  marital,  employment  and 
military  history; 

(4)  with  whom  bathroom  and  kitchen  fa- 
cilities are  shared. 

If  Congressman  Betts  Is  correct,  then  the 
Census  Bureau  had  better  darn  well  change 
Its  plans  The  purpose  of  the  Census  Is  to 
count  people  and  gather  facts— taut  not  facts 
that  are  this  nosey.  In  a  written,  sealed  form 
like  income  tax  retiuns.  maybe  yes  we'd 
answer.  But  not  eyeball-to-eyeball  with  a 
Census  taker 


(Editorial   from    WZZM-TV.    Grand   Rapids. 

Mich..  May  23,  1968! 
The  1970  Census 
I  By  William  C.  Dempsey.  general  manager) 
What  would  be  your  reaction  if  you  re- 
ceived in  the  mail"  a  Federal  Government 
form  asking  such  questions  as:  "Have  you 
been  married  more  than  once?"  "How  many 
people  share  your  bathroom"  Or,  "Which 
door  do  vou  use  to  enter  your  home?"  And 
what  woiild  be  your  reaction  if  you  were  told 
that  refusal  to  answer  these  questions  could 
result  in  a  fine  of  $100,  or  a  60-day  jail  sen- 
tence? It  could  happen,  because  in  1970  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Censtis  plans 
-.0  mall  a  50-qviestlon,  20  page  questionnaire 
:o  one  out  of  every  four  households  In 
.■\merica. 

The  original  purpose  for  taking  a  census 
overv  ten  years  was  to  count  the  number  of 
people  in  each  state  in  order  to  determine  the 
apportionment  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  is  spelled  out  in  Article  I  of  the 
Constitution.  But  over  the  years,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  has  required  more  and  more 
personal  information,  until  the  whole  opera- 
tion has  become  an  invasion  of  privacy. 

To  us.  it's  unthinkable  that  our  tax  money 
should  be  used  to  conduct  a  vast  market  re- 
search for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  private 
industrv.  Why  does  the  government  need  to 
know  if  a  person  owns  an  air  conditioner, 
where  his  parents  were  born,  or  what  fuel 
he  uses  ^i  cook  his  meals?  Polls  conducted 
by  private  research  organizations  can  de- 
termine such  things  more  quickly,  more  ef- 
ficiently, more  accurately,  and  without  using 
public  tax  funds. 

The  Censtis  Bureau  defends  Its  position 
by  saying    "the  significance  and  importance 


SENIOR  CITIZENS'  MONTH 

■Mr.  REINECKE.  Mi'.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  re(3uest  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    REINECKE.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
month  of  May— Senior  Citizens'  Month- 
consists  of  31  days.  That  is  surely  time 
enough  to  pause  for  just  a  moment  to 
consider  the  past  and  present  contribu- 
tions made  to  America  by  her  older  citi- 
zens. 

Americans  who  are  now  65  or  older 
wore  born  during  the  tranquil  years  near 
the  end  of  the  last  century  and  the  be- 
ginning of  this.  They  grew  up  in  a  time 
of  unrivaled  peace  and  prosperity.  They 
kept  pac^  with  their  Nation,  and  with 
her.  achieved  a  hard-won  maturity,  the 
fruit  of  World  War  I.  The  long  and  hys- 
terical party  of  the  Roaring  Twenties  was 
eclipsed  by   the  even   longer  morning- 
after  of  the  depression,  and  through  it 
all  the  men  and  women  we  now  salute 
kept   our   Nation   a   functioning,   living 
democracv.  Then  came  World  War  II  and 
our  citizens  had  to  face  the  horror  of  a 
second  global  conflict  in  the  space  of 
their    lives.    But    they    weathered    the 
storm-trooping  tempest  that  shook  the 
world,  they  came  through  the  Korean 
war.  and  finally  they  led  America  to  a 
welcome  time  of  ix-ace  and  prosperity  re- 
visited under  President  Eisenhower. 

Today,  many  of  our  senior  citizens 
continue  to  play  active  roles  in  our  na- 
tional life  and  in  the  affairs  of  our  States. 
In  mv  State  of  California,  we  have  1.- 
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763.100  senior  citizens,  whom  Governor 
Reagan  has  said  are  "among  our  State's 
most  valuable  assets  as  they  are  a  vital 
resource  of  talent,  wisdom,  and  energy." 

We  are  grateful  to  our  older  citizens 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  helped 
shape  America's  past,  and  we  admire 
them  for  the  way  they  continue  to  help 
shape  the  present.  And  some  of  us.  as 
we  look  to  the  future  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens, want  to  make  sure  that  this  Na- 
tion shows  her  pride  in  lives  well  lived 
by  allowing  older  Americans  to  maintain 
a  sense  of  purpose  and  dignity  as  well  as 
by  assuring  them  of  an  adequate  stand- 
ard of  living. 

To  this  end.  my  party  helped  to  shape 
medicare  and  the  Older  Americans  Act 
in  1965.  We  also  voted  for  an  end  to  age 
discrimination  in  employment  and  for 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967. 

To  that  end.  too,  I  introduced  a  bill 
that  would  increase  the  benefits  of  a 
widow  to  100  percent  of  her  husband's 
allowance  instead  of  the  82 '3  percent 
presently  in  effect.  I  also  introduced  a 
bill  that. would  permit  those  receiving 
social  security  to  earn  as  much  as  S3. 000 
annually  instead  of  $1,500  before  their 
benefits  are  diminished. 

We  must  have  time  to  devote  to  the 
central  problem  of  senior  citizens — stable 
incomes  in  a  stable  economy.  We  can  no 
longer  ignore  constructive  Republican 
proposals  to  aid  older  Americans:  we  can 
no  longer  allow  inflation  to  diminish 
further  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar,  a  disastrous  situation  for  people 
living  on  fixed  incomes.  To  help  safe- 
guard retirees  against  the  problems  of 
Inflation.  I  introduced  a  bill  that  would 
provide  for  an  automatic  cost-of-living 
Increase  in  social  security  benefits,  pay- 
able whenever  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
rises  3  percent  above  the  base  period  price 
index.  But  neither  the  Congress  nor  the 
administration  has  yet  had  time  for 
such  a  proposal. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  do  have 
time  for  our  senior  citizens,  and  who  will 
continue  to  have  time  for  them.  We  shall 
not  give  up  in  our  attempts  to  solve 
the  problems  affecting  them.  Through 
two  world  wars  and  a  great  depression 
our  senior  citizens  did  not  give  up  on 
America:  they  had  time  for  their  coun- 
try for  so  many  years.  Now  it  is  up  to  us 
to  make  sure  that  America  has  time 
for  them. 


OPPORTUNITIES  AND  CHALLENGES 
IN  AGRIBUSINESS 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Agri- 
business is  a  new  word  coined  by  foreign 
aiders  in  the  past  few  years  to  describe 
the  combination  of  two  major  concepts 
of  foreign  aid.  The  first  concept  is  that 
of  concentration  on  programs  to  Increase 
agricultural  production  in  the  less-de- 
veloped countries.  The  importance  of  tills 


type  of  program  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized, for  statistics  show  that  world  food 
production  is  insuCflcient  to  feed  our 
growing  population. 

The  second  concept  is  that  of  partici- 
pation of  the  U.S.  private  business  com- 
munity in  programs  of  foreign  assistance. 
Experience  has  shown  us  that  this  is  one 
of  the  best  types  of  foreign  aid.  This  is 
so  because  in  doing  business  in  a  less- 
developed  country,  the  American  busi- 
ness man  stimulates  the  economy  and 
improves  the  well-being  of  that  country 
while  at  the  same  time  making  a  rea- 
sonable profit  himself.  When  these  two 
concepts  are  combined,  the  result  is  good 
and  it  becomes  the  single  most  important 
facet  of  the  foreign  aid  program  today. 
William  G.  Carter  and  Charles  D.  Hy- 
son of  the  Office  of  Private  Resources 
at  AID  have  written  a  paper  entitled 
"Opportunities  and  Challenges  in  Agri- 
business in  the  Less-Developed  Coun- 
tries'  which  was  presented  by  Mr.  Carter 
at  the  28th  annual  meeting  of  the  Chem- 
ical Marketing  Research  Association  in 
New  York  City  this  month.  I  include  this 
paper  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  our 
colleagues: 

Opportunities  .and  Challenges  an  Agri- 
business IN  THE  Less-Developed  Coun- 
tries 

I  By  William  G  Carter  and  Charles  D   Hyson) 

By  the  time  of  the  first  World  War.  the 
wide  disparities  In  per  capita  Income  between 
manufacturing  or  industrial  nations  and 
primary  producing  countries  were  evident. 
With  the  rise  of  50  new  independent  nations 
since  World  War  II.  this  cleavage  between 
the  rich  and  poor  nations  has  deepened  and 
become  highly  charged  politically  The  first 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  De- 
velopment held  in  Geneva  in  1964  and  the 
second  in  New  Delhi,  concluded  only  about 
a  month  ago.  demonstrated  two  things  with 
equal  force:  the  determination  of  the  less- 
developed  countries  (LDCsi  to  narrow  the 
widening  gap  in  Income  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor  nations  and  the  enormous  diffi- 
culty of  doing  so 

The  imbalance  between  numbers  of  peo- 
ple and  the  food  supply  in  the  LDCs  is  a 
major  element  of  the  problem.  As  Professor 
Roger  Revelle  of  Harvard  has  pointed  out. 
the  population  problem  is  "unique  in  the 
long  history  of  our  species.'  Populations 
growing  by  3';  a  year  double  within  a  gen- 
eration and  multiply  eighteenfold  within  a 
century  Coupling  this  with  the  fact  that 
since  the  forties  the  LDCs  have  been  net  im- 
porters of  food  leads  to  the  truly  horrendous 
forecasts  of  worldwide  famine  made  by  nu- 
merous authorities  in  recent  years. 

The  problem  can  be  stated  quite  simply: 
will  the  world  be  able,  through  widespread 
adoption  of  family  planning  and  increased 
food  production,  to  establish  a  balance  be- 
tween food  and  mouths?  No  problem  presses 
more  remorselessly  on  the  world.  Addressing 
only  the  food  side  of  the  equation,  this  paper 
concludes  that  recent  developments  are  most 
encouraging.  Whether  this  program  can  be 
sustained  will  depend  In  large  part  on  world- 
wide agribusiness. 

The  paper  il)  briefly  outlines  the  frame- 
work of  the  food  problem  for  US  agribusi- 
ness; (2 1  summarizes  LDC  agribusiness  im- 
ports and  US.  market  share:  i3)  reviews  re- 
cent agricultural  advances:  (4)  suggests 
some  of  the  implications  of  an  "agricultural 
takeoff  for  agribusiness  trade  and  Invest- 
ment: ( 5 1  Illustrates  some  of  the  ways  In 
which  U.S.  agribusiness  has  become  Involved 
in  expanding  food  production:  and  (6)  out- 
lines AID.  support  of  private  agribusiness 
Investment  in  the  LDCs. 


pramework  of  the  problem  for  d  s. 

agribusiness 

Resource   transfers   essential 

If  the  world  food  problem  Is  to  be  solved. 
the  production  of  food  in  the  LDCs  must  be 
Increased  enormously.  This.  In  turn,  requires 
the  transfer  of  massive  resources — both  pub- 
lic and  prlvate-^from  the  rich  countries  to 
the  poor  countries  in  order  to  create  a  worlrl- 
wlde  food  production  and  marketing  system 
Most  of  the  needed  resources — capital  and 
managerial,  technological  and  distributivp- - 
are  in  private  hands,  outside  of  government 

Market-orientation:   the  spur  to  raisinq 
output 

In  subsistence  farming  economies  of  th»> 
LDCs  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  food  pro- 
duced by  a  farmer  gets  into  marketing  chan- 
nels outside  the  community  in  which  it  :> 
produced.  In  the  developed  countries  tlie 
farmer  selects  crops  for  production  that  are 
in  greatest  demand  for  the  market  place. 

One  system  emphasizes  production  of  crop.s 
to  provide  food  for  the  farmer  and  his  de- 
pendents 

The  other  system  emphasizes  production 
of  crops  that  provide  the  greatest  cash  re- 
turn: this  system  encourages  increased  pro- 
duction but  It  can  operate  only  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  highly  developed  niarketlng  svs- 
tem. 

The  factors  that  induce  a  change  to  a 
market-oriented  agriculture  are — 

Policies  adopted  and  services  provided  by 
government: 

Private  investment  in  facilities  and  or- 
ganizations to  collect,  store  and  distribute 
farm  products; 

Consumers  with  money  to  buy  the  food 
required  to  meet  their  nutritional  require- 
ments: 

An  understanding  and  acceptance  by  pro- 
ducers of  benefits  of  a  market  economy. 

Pilling  food  requirements  depends  not 
only  on  farm  production  and  distribution 
but  also  on  obtaining  a  rate  of  econon-.;c 
growth  high  enough  to  translate  the  need 
for  food  into  effective  commercial  demand. 
Private  investment  risks  and  returns 

The  spectrum  of  investment  opportuni- 
ties to  help  the  LDCs  avert  a  world  food 
crisis  is  varied,  ranging  from  traditional 
capital  inputs  of  plant  and  machinery, 
through  new  forms  of  technology,  to  ad- 
vanced techniques  of  management,  organi- 
zation and  marketing.  Each  new  investment 
project  requires  a  judgment  based  on  risk 
vs.  anticipated  return.  Private  enterprise, 
domestic  and  foreign,  will  only  be  willing  to 
invest  when  there  are  good  prospects  fi  r 
"reasonable"  monetary  profits  resulting 
from  competitive  operations  carried  out  in 
a  hospitable  climate.  Expected  returns  must 
be  commensurate  with  the  nature  and  size 
of  the  risk;  what  is  "reasonable"  may  vary 
over  time  and  from  country  to  country  and 
from  one  kind  of  activity  to  another. 

LDC    agribusiness    IMPORTS    AND    U.S.    MARKET 
SHARE 

Overall  analysis  made  in  A.I.D.  of  the  for- 
eign exchange  needs  for  agricultural  pro- 
duction Imports  by  the  LDCs  has  led  to 
some  surprising  results  which  suggest  pos- 
sibilities for  expansion  of  U.S.  agribusiness 
exports. 

Exports  of  direct  agricultural  inputs ' 
(agribusiness  products)  from  the  OECD 
member  countries  to  the  LDCs  (excluding 
Turkey    and    Greece    amounted    to    roughly 
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'  Direct  agricultural  inputs  are  defined  'o 
include  manufactured  fertilizer,  pesticides, 
fungicides,  disinfectants,  wheeled  tractors 
and  parts,  and  other  agricultural  equipment 
and  implements.  Excluded  are  feed  crops. 
seed,  fertilizer  raw  materials,  equipment  or 
materials  used  to  produce  other  farm  Inputs, 
nor  any  agribusiness  exports  from  Soviet 
area  and  other  non-OECD  sourcee. 


$800  million  in   1966.  This  was  only  about 
2  S'h  of  total  OCED  exports  to  the  LDCs. 

Half  of  the  total  agribusiness  foreign  ex- 
change expendltiu-es  by  the  LDCs  In  1966 
were  for  fertilizer  Pesticides,  fungicides,  dis- 
infectants accounted  for  roughly  one-fifth, 
larm  tractors,-  another  one-fifth,  and  other 
agricultural  machinery  and  Implements 
came  to  slightly  over  10'-  . 

Agribusiness  imports  vary  considerably 
t>y  country  and  by  region  In  per  capita 
terms,  Latin  America  and  the  Near  East  had 
1966  imports  equal  to  roughly  $1  per  person. 
The  worldwide  LDC  per  capita  average  was 
about  500  South  Asia  per  capita  imports, 
including  India,  came  to  80^^  of  the  LDC 
a\erage  in  1966.  compared  to  less  than  35  Tc 
in  1960.  India,  although  registering  substan- 
tial gains  since  1960.  had  1966  imports  equal 
t  .  only  22<'  per  person,  about  40'.  of  the 
1966  LDC  average.  (Note,  however,  that  when 
production  inputs  are  produced  locally,  this 
will  reduce  the  import  needs  of  countries 
v.ith  large  internal  markets  such  as  India 
In  Argentina,  for  example,  agribusiness  im- 
p.irts  fell  from  $2  per  person  in  1960  to  37o 
in  1966,  at  least  in  part  as  a  result  of  In- 
creased domestic  production  ) 

The  lack  of  technical,  production-func- 
tion type  analysis  of  the  role  of  agribusiness 
inputs  in  agricultural  production  precludes 
the  making  of  more  than  conditional  pro- 
tections of  future  agribusiness  markets  in 
the  LDCs  However,  with  a  world-wide  LDC 
food  production  growth  rate  goal  of  4-5''; 
per  year.  It  is  likely  that  production  Inputs 
considerably  in  excess  of  this  growth  rate 
will  be  required. 

U.S.  share 
The  A.I.D.  study  shows  that  the  US.  share 
of  the  OECD  agribusiness  export  market  to 
the  LDCs  has  been  slightly  larger  than  its 
share  of  total  OECD  exports  to  the  LDCs  if 
AID.  financed  commodities  are  included. 
The  U  S  share  of  the  LDC  agribusiness  mar- 
ket was  38%  in  1966  (25"^.  If  A.I.D.  financed 
L'oods  are  excluded)  while  the  U.S.  share  of 
total  OECD  exports  to  the  LDCs  was  36%. 

In  1961.  the  US.  was  a  large  supplier  of 
pesticides,  fonglcldes.  and  disinfectants  and 
accounted  for  over  50%  of  total  OECD  ex- 
ports of  these  commodities  to  the  LDCs.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  AID.  financing,  the  US 
share  of  sales  of  these  commodities  in  1966 
fell  to  27%  of  the  OECD  total. 

Over  50%  of  the  non-tractor  machinery  ex- 
ports to  the  LDCs  in  1960  came  from  the  U.S. 
This  share  fell  to  44%  In  1966.  However,  the 
US.  share  of  fertilizer  exports  to  the  LDCs 
erew  in  the  1960-1966  period,  even  after  ex- 
cluding A.m.  financed  fertilizers. 

The  size  of  the  total  U.S.  agribusiness  mar- 
ket in  the  LDCs  in  1966  was  relatively  small 
compared  to  total  U.S.  exports  to  the  LDCs. 
Excluding  A.I.D.  financed  goods,  1966  U.S. 
agribusiness  exports  to  the  LDCs  amounted 
to  only  $159  million  (of  which  the  largest 
element  was  fertilizer) . 

AID.'s  role  m  financing  agribusiness  in- 
puts has  been  appreciable.  Over  50%  of  the 
increase  in  total  OECD  agribusiness  exports 
to  the  LDCs  between  1960  and  1966  resulted 
from  A.IX).  financing,  accounting  for  $113 
million  of  the  S206  million  OECD  gain.  With- 
out A.I.D.  contributions  OECD  exports  grew 
at  2.6%  a  year,  far  less  than  the  5.2  annual 
growth  of 'total  LDC  Imports.  With  A.IJD. 
imaacing,  the  growth  of  OECD  agribusiness 
exports  to  the  LDCs  was  the  same  as  the  total 
LDC  import  rate. 

The  Report  of  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  The  World  Food  Prob- 
h-m  indicates  that  the  extent  to  which  Im- 
ports will  rise  to  meet  increased  demands 
will  depend  on  export  policies  of  the  U.S.  and 
other  suppliers,  as  well  as  the  Import  poli- 


cies of  the  governments  of  the  LDCs.  Because 
of  the  shortages  of  foreign  exchange  these 
needs  are  not  likely  to  be  filled  except  on 
concessional  terms.  The  Report  emphasizes, 
however,  that  continued  indefinite  expansion 
of  concessioixal  sales  by  the  U.S.  is  not  in  the 
best  Interest  of  either  the  donor  or  the  re- 
cipient nations. 

The  U.S.  win  remain  one  of  the  world's 
major  exporters  of  agribusiness  commodities 
for  the  next  decade.  In  many  instances, 
however,  capitalizing  on  this  market  will  de- 
pend on  the  Ingenuity  of  US.  firms  in  tjikiiig 
advantage  of  investment  opportunities.  Op- 
portuniUes  already  exi.st.  Others  need  to  be 
identified.  The  demand  for  a  wide  spectrum 
of  agribusiness  inputs  is  there  and  growth 
leads  to  more  growth.  To  stay  abreast  of  this 
fast  changing  situation,  to  evaluate  and 
quantify  these  demands  In  terms  of  new 
markets"  and  investment  implications  is  a 
requirement  for  any  progressive  U.S.  agri- 
business firm. 


Farm  tractor  numbers  provide  a  rough 
Indication  of  the  general  level  of  the  mech- 
anization of  agricultural  production. 


RECENT    agricultural     ADVANCES     IN    THE     LDCS 

The  "Green  Revolution" 
William  S.  Gaud.  Administrator  of  A.I.D.. 
recently  said  "Record  yields,  harvests  of  un- 
precedented size  and  croi^s  now  in  the  ground 
demonstrate  that  throughout  much  of  the 
developing  world — and  particularly  Asia — we 
are  on  the  verge  of  an  agricultural  revolu- 
tion." He  calls  it  the  "green  revolution." 

In  challenging  the  views  of  those  who 
hold  that  the  food  battle  has  been  lost.  Mr. 
Gaud  said  recent  developments  suggest  that 
in  the  mediimi  term  food  requirements  tor 
the  world  can  be  met.  The  long  term  Issut 
of  bringing  down  rates  of  population  growth 
to  a  manageably  low  level  still  remains. 

The  recent  advances  were  brought  about 
by  thoroughly  creative  cooperation  between 
public  and  private  efforts,  research  break- 
throughs, sound  policies  and  self-help  pro- 
grams. 

Today's  developments  liave  been  more  than 
a  few  seasons  in  the  making.  The  new  'mir- 
acle rice"— IR-8— resulted  from  extensive  ex- 
perimentation at  the  International  Rice 
Research  Institute  at  Los  Banos  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, which  was  established  in  1962  by  the 
Ford  and  Rockefeller  Foundations.  IR-8  has 
a  stiff,  strong,  i^hort  straw.  It  does  not  fall 
over,  or  lodge,  when  the  plant  is  heavily  fer- 
tilized or  when  it  is  buffeted  by  wind  and 
rain.  It  matures  quickly,  allowing  for  two— 
sometimes  three — crops  in  a  single  year.  Un- 
der favorable  conditions,  each  planting  yields 
four  to  six  times  as  much  as  most  tradi- 
tional varieties. 

High-vield  varieties  of  wheat,  maize,  sor- 
ghum and  millet  have  also  been  developed 
in  recent  years.  The  best  known-  and  most 
importani^of  these  are  the  "Mexican 
wheats"  developed  by  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation which  have  quadrupled  Mexican 
yields  from  11  to  40  bushels  per  acre. 

It  is  a  long  way,  however,  from  break- 
throughs in  laboratories  and  test  fields  to  the 
record  crops  now  being  harvested  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  farmers  in  half  a  dozen  or  more 
countries.  Transforming  the  new  seeds  into 
food  tor  millions  of  mouths  requires  many 
things.  Some  of  these  the  developing  coun- 
tries can  supply,  some  they  cannot. 

To  begin  with,  of  course,  there  must  be  a 
will  for  irnprovcment  in  the  developing 
countries  themselves.  In  many  of  them  such 
a  will  exists — particularly  in  Asia,  where  the 
pressures  of  food  and  population  are  so  in- 
tense. Given  this  will,  the  people  of  the  de- 
veloping nations  can  put  the  new  seeds,  the 
fertilizer  and  the  pesticides  to  work.  And 
their  governments  can  facilitate  the  credit, 
the  price  incentives  and  the  market  that  will 
begin  to  change  their  lives. 

But  the  developing  nations— their  govern- 
ments, their  institutions  and  their  farmers — 
cannot  sustsin  the  "preen  revolution"  with- 
out outside  support  They  lack  the  skills  to 
do  the  necessary  adaptive  research.  They  lack 


the  foreign  exchange  to  import  fertilizer. 
They  lack  the  capital  to  build  fertilizer 
plants.  They  lack  the  facilities  and  the  tech- 
nicians needed  to  train  their  people  in  Uie 
new  wavs. 

If  this  agricultural  revolution  is  to  suc- 
ceed, it  can  only  do  so  as  the  result  of  a 
working  partnership  between  the  advanced 
and  the  developing  nations 

Fertilizer  use  growing 
By  1980  the  world  demand  for  lertilizer 
will  probably  Increase  two  and  one-half 
times  or  more.  This  is  why  fertilizer  Is  rapidly 
becoming  the  largest  single  element  in  the 
AID  program.  This  is  why  AID  is  backing 
a  growing  number  of  American  companies  in 
their  efforts  to  put  up  fertilizer  plants  in 
countries  which  are  seeking  to  exp.ind  their 
production  of  food.  And  this  is  why  the  pro- 
gram which  AID  has  proposed  to  Congress 
for  FY  1969  emphasizes  Development  Loans 
and  .'\lliance  Loans  to  finance  exports  of 
American  fertilizer:  $200  million  to  India. 
$60  million  to  Pakistan,  and  lesser  amounts 
to  Brazil,  Chile,  Morocco.  Tunisia.  Indonesia 
and  Laos,  among  others. 

New  attitudes 
You  are  familiar  with  the  physical  require- 
ments of  the  new  agriculture — seeds,  fer- 
tilizer, pesticides,  farm-to-market  roads,  ir- 
rigation, and  so  forth.  You  know,  too,  that 
the  success  of  the  new  agriculture  will  de- 
pend as  much  on  attitudes  as  on  tangible 
inputs  and  infrastructure. 

To  the  farmer,  the  new  .seeds  and  fertilizer 
represent  an  untried  and  "xpensive  invest- 
ment The  high  yields  of  IR-8  depend  on  a 
combination  of  intensive  labor  and  materials 
which  makes  it  lour  times  as  costly  to  grow 
as  ordinary  rice  Only  when  the  farmer  sees 
that  the  added  investment  will  Increase  his 
profit  will  he  give  them  a  try. 

In  our  Middle  West  in  the  1930s.  Mr  Ros- 
well  Garst  of  Iowa  sold  hybrid  corn  to 
American  farmers  by  demonstrating  its  high 
yield  when  the  seed  Is  properly  fertilized 
Thirty  years  later  in  El  Salvador,  Mr.  Garst 
and  Dr.  Benjamin  Blrdsall  of  AID.  reapplied 
this  technical  assist.ince  lesson  by  starting  a 
mass  fertilizer  demonstration  program  to  in- 
duce the  farmers  of  El  Salvador  to  grow 
more  corn. 

Each  dorar  invested  in  seed,  fertilizer  and 
insecticide  gave  the  farmer  a  return  of 
$3.50  to  S7  50  The  demonstrations  spread. 
In  1966-67  total  corn  production  in  El  Sal- 
vador increased  nearly  22%  over  the  previous 
year— double  that  year's  average  gain  In 
Latin  America.  Total  cost  of  the  demon- 
strations over  three  years  was  approximately 
$50,000.  More  than  half  this  amount  was 
contributed  by  private  industry,  the  balance 
by  A.I.D.  and  the  El  Salvador  Ministry  of 
Agriculture. 

Farmers  in  other  developing  countries  are 
responding   to   these   new   opportunities.   In 
Pakistan  where  they  have  never  before  paid 
a  premium  for  seeds,  they  are  now  doing  so. 
Many  want  the  high-yield  varieties.  At  times 
the  demand  for  fertilizer  in  India  has  been 
strong  enough  to  create  a  black  market. 
New  policies 
New  government  policies  are  also  essential 
to  the  new  agriculture.  Since  the  early  1960s 
we  have  pressed  the  developing  nations  to 
Invest  more  in  agriculture,  to  introduce  price 
incentives  and  other  measures  which  favor 
and  stimulate  fo<3d  production,  to  shift  fer- 
tirzer   manufacture   and   distribution   from 
public  channels  to  more  efficient  private  out- 
lets, and  to  liberalize  import  quota.c  on  raw 
materials  for  fertilizer  production. 

Increasingly,  we  have  made  such  policy 
reforms  conditions  for  receiving  both  food 
aid  and  A.I.D  program  loans.  The  message 
has  been  getting  through  More  resources  are 
going  to  agriculture — in  India,  for  example, 
where  a  change  In  priorities  was  plainly  in 
order.  Last  year,  India  increased  its  budget 
for  agrlcultiiral  development  by  42%  and  Is 
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now  using  the  equivalent  of  one-fifth  of  Its 
foreign  exchange  earnings  to  import  fertilizer 
and  fertilizer  raw  materials. 

In  Pakistan  until  recently,  fertilizer  was 
distributed  through  government  outlets  even 
at  the  retail  level.  A  I.D  urged  that  private 
dealers  be  allowed  to  take  over.  One  of  our 
fertilizer  loans  was  conditioned  on  wider 
private  distribution.  By  last  summer  there 
were  over  10,000  private  fertilizer  dealers  In 
East  Pakistan — an  increase  of  nearly  50 '~c  in 
one  year — and  more  private  dealers  are  en- 
tering the  field 

All  of  these  elements,  each  playing  a  vital 
role,  have  started  to  come  together.  The 
results  are  startling: 

In  May  1967  Pakistan  planted  600.000  acres 
to  new  hlgh-yleldlng  wheat  seed.  Pakistan's 
wheat  crop  now  being  harvested  from  a  total 
of  about  3.5  million  acres  Is  estimated  from 
5.4  to  7  million  tons — an  increase  of  between 
20%  and  50'' — a  new  record  Pakistan  has 
£in  excellent  chance  of  achieving  self-suffi- 
ciency In   food  grains  In  another  year. 

In  1967  the  new  hlgh-yleldlng  wheats  were 
hanested  from  700.000  acres  In  India.  This 
year  they  will  be  planted  to  8  million  acree. 
Another  10  million  acres  will  be  planted  to 
high-yield  varieties  of  rice,  sorghum  and 
millet.  Ind4«'s  food  grain  harvest  this  year 
is  now  estkaated  at  over  100  million  tons — 
again  a  record  crop — up  about  30'"  over  last 
year's  drought  depressed  levels,  and  121- 
above  the  previous  record  of  three  years  ago. 
She  hopes  to  achieve  self-sufficiency  In  food 
grains  in  another  three  or  four  years  She  has 
the  capability  to  do  so.  asstmilng  reasonably 
normal  rainfall  and  growing  conditions 

Turkey  has  demonstrated  that  she  can 
raise  yields  by  two  and  three  times  with  the 
new  wheats.  Last  year's  Turkish  wheat  crop 
set  a  new  record.  In  1968  Turkey  will  plant  the 
new  seed  to  one-third  of  Its  coastal  wheat 
growing  area.  Total  production  this  year  may 
be  nearly  one-third  higher  than  in  1965. 

The  Philippines  have  harvested  a  record 
rice  crop  with  14 '"c  of  their  rice  flelds  planted 
with  new  high-jleldlng  seeds.  This  year  more 
land  will  be  planted  to  the  new  varieties. 
For  the  first  time  since  1903.  the  Philippines 
are  self-sufficient  in  rice. 

New  varieties  of  food  grains  totaled  only 
a  few  hundred  acres  in  1964-1965.  rose  to 
23.000  acres  In  1965-1966,  increased  to 
3,000.000  acres  In  1966-1967.  and  an  esti- 
mated 20.000.0CK)  acres  In  1967-1968. 

This  new  revolution  can  be  as  significant 
and  as  beneficial  to  mankind  as  the  Indus- 
trial revolution  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

SOME  IMPLICATIONS  OF  .^GRICTTLTTTRAI,  ADVANCES 
FOR    U.S.    AGRIBUSINESS 

As  the  "green  revolution"  becomes  more 
effective,  rates  and  directions  of  change  be- 
come more  difficult  to  project.  The  sharply 
increased  yields  due  to  new  technology  were 
not  taken  into  account  In  earlier  projections 
of  the  output  and  demand  of  food  and  the 
demand  for  purchased  farm  Inputs. 

Demand  for  practically  all  farm  inputs  will 
be  affected  by  the  new  hlgh-yleldlng  varieties 
which  are  much  more  responsive  In  the 
proper  use  of  fertilizer,  water  and  land. 

Agricultural  mechanization 

Experience  with  IR-8  and  other  high  yield- 
ing rice  varieties  shows  that  it  is  often  pos- 
sible to  plant  a  second  crop  of  rice  before  the 
end  of  the  monsoon.  Prompt  planting  can  use 
monsoon  rainfall  for  initial  growth,  then  Ir- 
rigation. But  to  ensure  rapid  seedbed  prep- 
aration niechanical  p>ower  may  be  required. 
Similarly,  under  some  conditions  tractors 
must  be  used  for  seedbed  preparation  to  real- 
ize the  full  potential  of  Mexican  wheats. 

Moreover,  the  full  potential  of  the  high 
yielding  rices  cannot  be  realized  without 
careful  water  management.  As  cropts  will  be 
grown  Increasingly  during  the  dry  season, 
water  Is  vital  to  realize  the  full  yield  poten- 
tial. This  results  In  new  demands  for  irriga- 
tion pumps,  engines  and  tubewells.  Pumps 


are  required  along  with  engines  and  fuel  to 
work  excessive  water  from  the  paddy  as  well 
as  have  water  In  Hence,  the  need  for  ma- 
chinery Increases  as  new  seed  varieties  are 
used. 

Early  maturing  new  rices  and  those  which 
mature  during  the  rainy  season  must  be  har- 
vested quickly  and  dried  mechanically.  The 
traditional  method  of  spreading  rice  out  to 
dry  in  the  sun  Is  not  jjosslble  under  such 
high  yield  methods  of  output. 

Tractors  numbers  In  developing  countries 
more  than  doubled  between  1954  and  1965. 
However,  only  about  800.000  or  5'T,  of  the 
total  tractors  for  agricultural  production 
were  in  the  developing  countries  In  1965. 
About  two-thirds  of  these  were  In  Latin 
America,  with  two-thirds  of  the  regional  total 
In  Argentina.  Brazil,  and  Mexico.  Thailand, 
which  has  not  yet  fully  accepted  the  new  va- 
rieties of  rice,  has  Imported  around  twenty  to 
twenty-five  thousand  tractors  In  recent  years 
to  prepare  rice  land  Tliey  are  owned  mostly 
by  contract  operators  who  plow  rice  fields  at 
a  fixed  fee  per  acre.  An  estimated  one-quarter 
of  Thailand's  rice  land  is  now  plowed  by 
tractor. 

Fertilizer  requirements  projected 
"Chemical  fertilizer  is  destined  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  shaping  the 
course  of  world  history  during  the  next  10 
to  15  years."  according  to  Professor  RavTnond 
Ewell  of  the  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Buffalo.  Certainly  in  any  known  practical 
method  of  increasing  total  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity, fertilizer  Is  vital. 

Greater  responsiveness  of  the  new  varieties 
may  require  revision  of  present  projections 
for  fertilizer  demand.  Some  projections  of 
fertilizer  demand  have  assumed  that  the  use 
of  one  additional  pound  of  fertilizer  would 
yield  ten  pounds  of  additional  grain.  New 
varieties,  however,  have  a  much  higher  re- 
sponse coefficient.  In  the  short  run,  the 
greater  responsiveness  of  the  new  varieties 
should  increase  the  profitability  of  fertilizer 
use  and  increase  the  demand  for  fertilizer 
above  what  It  otherwise  would  be. 

The  LDCs  face  a  continuing  fertilizer  def- 
icit requiring  Increased  imports  unless  the 
pace  of  new  plant  construction  accelerates 
within  the  next  few  years.  A  recent  OECD 
study  concludes  that  even  with  fairly  op- 
timistic assumptions  concerning  fertilizer 
output  In  LDCs,  net  imports  by  LDCs  In  1980 
may  Increase  sixfold  above  the  1965  level. 
Exp>anslon  of  capacity  in  LDCs  Is  envisaged 
to  result  In  Investment  requirements  in 
foreign  exchange  at  an  annual  level  of  S750 
million  In  the  1970s  (excluding  the  foreign 
exchange  required  for  replacement  of  the 
obsolete  plants  existing  In  1965).  Further- 
more, the  study  points  out  this  will  be  only 
a  small  part  of  total  requirements  In  foreign 
exchange:  fertilizer  Imports  plus  imported 
raw  materials  for  local  fertilizer  production 
suggest  foreign  exchange  expenditure  needs 
of  some  S4.7  billion  per  year  by  1980.  Com- 
bined with  the  total  needs  for  Investment 
finance,  annual  foreign  exchange  require- 
ments may  therefore  approach  S5.6  billion 
per  year  in  1980  (assuming  total  investment 
finance  of  $850  million  Including  $100  mil- 
lion for  replacement  of  obsolete  plants  i . 

Pesticides 
With  expectations  of  only  a  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  ton  of  rice  per  acre,  expendi- 
tures for  pesticides  were  limited  accordingly. 
Now  that  yields  have  climbed  to  between 
3,000  to  4,000  fxjunds  per  acre,  the  use  of 
pesticides  have  become  not  only  profitable 
but  essential  if  farmers  are  to  protect  invest- 
ments in  other  purchased  Inputs. 

Marketing  systems 

Of  all  the  constraints  on  accelerating  farm 
output,  perhaps  the  dominant  one  will  be 
the  weakness  in  the  existing  marketing  sys- 
tems of  many  LDCs. 

For  example,  now  that  some  real  break- 
throughs In  food  grain  output  are  occurring, 


there  Is  considerable  risk  that  some  of  the 
gains  will  be  offset  l|^'  inadequate  marketinkj 
systems.  Self-sufficiency  In  food  grain  pr..- 
duotion  can  only  be  achieved  If  the  gram 
can  be  distributed  efficiently  within  th*" 
country.  Many  of  Asia's  large  coastal  cUie.s 
have  become  heavily  dependent  on  ImportKl 
food  grains.  Many  countries  do  not  h;i' p 
marketing  systems  to  move  grain  from  the 
rural  Interior  to  the  coastal  cities  on  a  scale 
sufficient  to  feed  their  populations. 

With  marketable  -surpluses  of  food  gra:ii.s 
envisaged  for  some  Asian  countries  (notably 
Philippines.  West  Pakistan  and  Turkey),  they 
could  t>ecome  net  grain  exporters  within  .t 
few  years.  To  compete  in  world  market.s  ther 
must  develop  marketing  systems  which  :  r 
the  most  part  are  still  primitive. 

Improvement  of  marketing  ( food  storasn' 
processing  and  distribution)  systems  in  \u<' 
LDCs  is  as  important  as  Increasing  produt- 
tlon — and.  in  fact.  Is  indispensable  to  in- 
creasing production.  US  agribusiness  Invest- 
ments in  the  LDCs  can  m.ike  a  sreat  con- 
tribution in  the  fields  of  lood  stor.ige 
processing  and  distribution. 

ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    US.    AGRIBUSINESS 
INVOLVEMENT 

Adequate  data  on  annual  investments  ijv 
U.S.  agribusiness  firms  in  the  LDCs  are  nc 
available.  However,  U.S  private  Investments 
in  fertilizer  plants — which  account  for  a 
major  share  of  agribusiness  capital  needs- 
suggest  a  sizeable  contribution  to  solving 
the  food  problem 

U.S.  firms  have  built  or  are  building  fer- 
tlllzer  plants  In  Brazil.  Colombia.  India.  Ira:. 
Malaysia.  Philippines.  Pakistan.  South  Korea 
and  Taiwan.  Applied  to  grain,  fertilizer  pro- 
duced In  these  plants  could  Increase  the 
annual  grain  producing  capability  of  these 
countries  by  30  million  tons — roughly  double 
that  now  provided  under  our  food  assistance 
programs  U.S.  agribusiness  Investments  m 
other  areas  such  as  farm  machinery  and  pes- 
ticides contribute  still  further  to  the  food 
producing  capability  of  the  LDCs. 

Agribusiness  firms  are  now  providing  vit.il 
technical  assistance  through  their  buslm-- 
Investments.  The  Impact  can  be  of  great 
value.  For  example,  Esso  has  established  40'j 
agroservlce  centers  In  the  Philippines,  staffecl 
by  trained  agronomists,  providing  a  private 
extension  service.  They  market  both  fertilizer 
from  their  local  fertilizer  plant  and  a  roni- 
plete  line  of  other  farm  inputs  such  as  pe— 
tlcldes  and  farm  equipment. 

There  has  been  much  generalized  t.ilk 
about  consortia  and  a  "systems  approach"  lo 
LDC  agriculture  problems.  To  our  knowledge 
the  first  meaningful  project  IncorporatmL- 
these  ideas  has  recently  been  launched. 

Five  international  companies  ^  have  Joined 
In  a  consortium  to  work  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  an  agro- 
Industrlal  development  program  on  govern- 
ment-owned lands.  The  consortium.  Agro- 
Industrial  Development  Company,  S.  A.,  will 
plan  and  Implement  a  development  program 
Integrated  with  the  government's  long-term 
program  for  land  Improvement  and  broad- 
ening of  land  ownership  among  Dominican 
farmers.  While  details  have  yet  to  be  worked 
out.  the  land  would  be  turned  over  to 
Dominican  farmers  on  liberal  credit  terms 
after  a  ten  to  fifteen  year  development  pe- 
rl(3d.  During  development,  profits  would  be 
split  by  the  consortium  and  the  Dominican 
government. 

The  Dominican  Republic  has  applied  for 
a  loan  from  A.IX).  to  begin  developing  200,- 
000  acres  of  land.  These  funds  would  go  to 
the  consortium.  Approximately  $15  million  Is 
believed  adequate  to  get  the  project  started. 
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^  International  Minerals  &  Chemicals  Cor- 
poration. ADELA  ( a  multinational  private 
Investment  company),  Dow  Chemical  Com- 
pany, International  Harvester  Company,  and 
the  Worthlngton  Corporation. 


Investment  in  the  land  would  come  from 
the  Dominican  Republic,  with  the  consortium 
providing  plant,  equipment  and  technology. 
The  plan  involves  the  expansion  and  di- 
versification over  10  to  15  years  of  an  agricul- 
tural economy  now  based  mainly  on  coffee, 
cocoa,  sugar  and  tobacco.  To  develop  a  mar- 
ket-oriented economy,  the  consortlvun  would 
concentrate  on  raising  cattle,  peanuts,  win- 
ter vegetables,  melons,  strawberries,  rice  and 
soybeans. 

The  Dominican  project,  still  in  the  plan- 
ning stage,  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
Argentina,  Paraguay  and  Iran.  Argentina  is 
interested  In  having  the  consortium  assist 
m  turning  some  half -million  acres  from  sug- 
ar to  other  crops  and  to  help  develop  neces- 
sary marketing  systems.  The  Paraguayan 
proposal,  also  Involving  the  diversification 
and  development  of  large  acreages,  com- 
plements the  Argentine  project  and  could 
be  implemented  on  a  regional  or  sub-re- 
gional basis. 

Millions  of  pre-school  children  suffer  per- 
:nanent  mental  and  physical  damage  because 
they  do  not  get  enough  protein.  The  U.S. 
lood  Industry  is  attacking  this  problem  by 
developing  and  introducing  high  protein 
products  which  appeal  to  consumer  taste 
patterns  and  financial  means. 
Some  examples  are: 

The  Coca  Cola  Company  has  announced 
plans  to  produce  a  new  protein  beverage  In 
Brazil  called  Sacl.  Soybean  based.  Saci  con- 
tains 3%  protein  and  seven  vitamins.  A  7 
ounce  bottle  will  provide  about  half  the 
mlnlmvim  dally  requirements,  according  to 
Coca  Cola. 

Vitasoy  is  a  popular  soft  drink  in  Hong 
Kong.  The  Monsanto  Company  and  a  Hong 
Kong  entrepreneur,  which  have  been  pro- 
ducing this  hlgh-proteln  beverage  since  1940. 
have  set  up  a  Joint  venture  to  make  Vitasoy 
concentrate  for  franchlsed  bottlers  In  South- 
east Asia  and  Latin  America. 

Quaker  Oats  has  been  working  with  a  hlgh- 
proteln  flotir  called  Incaparina  to  meet  Latin 
American  tastes.  Incaparina,  developed  by 
the  Institute  of  Nutrition  of  Centr.U  America 
and  Panama,  uses  a  corn  base  supplemented 
by  sesame,  cotton  seed,  or  soybeans,  plus 
•.east.  On  par  with  milk  nutritionally,  it 
unlv  costs  one-fifth  as  much. 

"The  Plllsbury  Company,  assisted  by  an 
A.I.D.  grant,  has  been  consumer-testing  a 
new  high-protein  soft  drink  in  El  Salvador 
made  from  com  meal,  cotton  seed  and  nut 
meal. 

Other  firms  are  at  work  on  comparable 
product  development  under  A.I.D. 's  high- 
protein  food  studies  program 

AID   INCENTIVES  TO   PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 

Within  the  Office  of  Private  Resources  a 
Private  Investment  Center  has  been  estab- 
lished as  a  point  of  contact  between  U.S. 
business  and  A.I.D.  for  private  Investment 
projects  m  all  the  developing  countries. 
Tlirough  the  Private  Investment  Center,  con- 
tinuing working  relationship  will  be  estab- 
lished with  the  U.S.  private  Investor  who  Is 
seriously  interpreted  in  doing  a  development 
job  in  the  less-developed  countries. 

We  are  providing  a  multiplicity  of  asslst- 
.,nce  to  encourage  private  US  enterprise  to 
invest  in  projects  to  meet  food  deficiencies 
m  the  LDCs.  The  following  major  aid  pro- 
prams  are  now  operating  to  encourage  private 
capital  flow  to  the  LDCs:  Information  Serv- 
icer. Investment  Surveys.  Investment  Insur- 
ance. Extended  Risk  Guaranties.  Local  Cur- 
■^cncy  Loans  and  Dollar  Loans. 

In  Africa,  under  A  I.D.  contracts,  invest- 
ment houses  and  subsidiaries  of  several  com- 
mercial banks  are  locating  specific  Investment 
opportunities  and  promoting  them  with  their 
customers.  Also  in  Africa,  a  group  of  major 
U.S.  agribusiness  companies  are  working  with 
AID.  to  promote  large-scale,  vertically- 
integrated  agricultural  and  fisheries  projects. 
Six  study   teams   are   already  in  Africa. 

A  look  at  the  current  use  of  A.I.D.  incentive 


programs  by  US.  agribusiness  is  encouraging. 
Today  one-third  of  A.l.D.'s  investment  sur- 
vey agreements  have  been  in  the  field  of 
agribusiness. 

The  potential  investment  represented  by 
the  25  agreements  signed  to  date  in  this 
fiscal  vear  totals  roughly  $190  million  Ten 
of  these  are  In  the  agribusiness  field  and 
represent  an  estimated  $163  million-  If  all 
companies  make  positive  decisions  to  invest. 
During  the  three  year  period  1965-1967. 
AID  wrote  political  risk  Insurance  (against 
inconvertibility  of  local  currencies,  loss  from 
expropriation  and  war  damage)  totaling  $701 
million  to  protect  155  projects  directly  re- 
lated to  food  and  agriculture  Investments 
of  some  $233  million. 

A.I  D.  has  recently  worked  out  a  new  form 
of  extended  risk  loan  guaranty  (e.g..  covering 
commercial  as  well  as  political  risks)  for  U.S. 
Institutional  lenders,  such  as  banks,  pension 
funds  and  Insurance  companies  who  make 
long-term  loans  for  projects  in  the  develop- 
ing countries  Extended  risk  guaranties  were 
written  in  fiscal  year  1967  for  6  agribusiness 
projects  with  a  total  capitalization  of  $181 
million.  Thirteen  loan  guaranties  are  pro- 
jected for  this  fiscal  year,  totaling  $105  mil- 
lion in  AID.  extended  risk  guaranty  author- 
ity, covering  investments  in  agribusiness 
projects  with  a  capitalization  of  over  $350 
million. 

In  1963,  A.ID.  pro\-ided  a  specific  risk 
guaranty  for  a  Gulf  Oil  refinery  in  Korea. 
Subsequently,  two  fertilizer  plants  were  con- 
structed to  "use  the  raw  materials  from  the 
refinery  operation.  Each  fertilizer  plant  has 
an  annual  capacity  of  143,000  metric  tons  of 
nitrogen,  phosphate  and  potash. 

Ultrafertll.    S.A  .    owned    00"^",     by    Phillips 
Petroleum    and   40'"     by   local   investors,   is 
building  a  major  fertilizer  plant  in  Brazil. 
An   AID.    extended   risk   guaranty   made  it 
possible  for  six  U.S.  insurance  companies  to 
put  up  $23  million  of  long-term  loan  capital. 
A.I.D.  loaned  $14  8  million.  Total  capitaliza- 
tion Is  expected  to  be  $70  million.  Both  loans 
will  be  used  to  buy  U.S.  goods.  Meantime,  us- 
ing imported  fertilizer  materials.  Ultrafertll 
has  already  opened  B  fertilizer  distribution 
centers  in  rural  areas,  offering  technical  as- 
sistance and  modem  fertilizer  materials.  This 
starts  the  network  even  before  Ultrafertll  Is 
in  production,  which  Is  slated  for  early  1969. 
During  1965-67,  AID.  lent  some  $20  mil- 
lion in  local  currency  under  the  Cooley  loan 
program  to  new  U.S.  affiliated  agribusinesses. 
Under    AID'S    Investment    Survey    Pro- 
gram,  we   partially   underwTlte   the   cost   of 
feasibility  surveys   by  private  U.S.  firms  In 
a  wide  range  of  investments.  If  the  project 
does  not  prove   out,   A.I.D.   covers   half  the 
cost  against  receipt  of  a  professionally  ac- 
ceptiible  report. 

Furthermore,  as  an  Integral  part  of  A  I.D.'s 
efforts  to  pay  Increased  attention  to  val- 
tiable  resources  available,  or  potentially 
available,  from  U.S.  non-federal  aid  donors, 
the  Private  Resources  Development  Service 
has  recently  been  established  In  the  Office 
of  Private  Resources.  The  primary  function 
of  this  new  service  Is  to  assure  the  maximum 
effective  utilization  of  the  resources  of  the 
U.S.  private  community  in  furthering  over- 
seas development  objectives;  and  stimulate 
the  growth  of  the  private  sector  in  the  less 
developed  countries. 

Clearly  a  beginning  has  been  made  and  a 
good  one.  The  Job  Is  to  accelerate  and  broaden 
what  Is  underway. 


of  resources — both  public  and  private — to 
countries  of  great  food  needs  has  already  re- 
sulted m  new  fertilizer  plants,  new  hlgh- 
yleldlng  varieties  of  rice  and  wheat,  and  the 
beginnings  of  market-oriented  economies. 

■The  question  Is  whether  this  promising 
state  of  affairs  vrill  continue— whether  the 
growth  of  food  production  in  the  developing 
world  win  continue  to  accelerate— whether 
this  burgeoning  agricultural  revolution  will 
become  a  part  of  the  permanent  order  of 
things. 

A  susti^lned  effort  between  the  U.S.  and 
other  developed  countries  and  the  LDCs  is 
necessary.  The  four-way  working  partnership 
between  the  governments  and  the  private 
sectors  of  both  developed  and  less-developed 
countries  must  be  strengthened  We  have 
come  a  long  way.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
If  we  stick  to  It^ — the  job  can  be  done. 


PROSPECTS 

New  Inputs  and  Infrastructure,  new  atti- 
tudes, adequate  farm  credit  and  sound  poli- 
cies—these are  the  active  ingredients  of 
the  "preen  revolution."  And  they  are  paying 
off.  World  agricultural  production  in  1967 
set  a  new  record,  and  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries accounted  for  most  of  the  Increase. 

There  Is  concrete  evidence  that  some  de- 
veloping countries  may  be  entering  a  pe- 
riod of  "agricultural  takeoff."  The  transfer 


THE   INDEPENDENCE   DAY   OP 
ARMENIA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormackI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   McCORMACK.   Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  28.  1918.  the  independent  and  free 
Republic  of  Armenia  was  proclaimed  by 
the  Armenian  National  Cuuncil  and  the 
nation  that  had  survived  a  hiatus  of  al-_ 
most  15  centuries  without  a  state  of  their' 
own  was  apain  a  member  of  the  family 
of  nations.  The  rebirth  of  the  Republic 
of  Armenia  was  stirrinc   news   to  the 
world  in  those  times  of  global  war  for 
these  proud  people  had  withstood  per- 
secution, exile,  and  massacre  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  day  when  their  nation  would 
once  again  be  free  and  independent. 

In  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
refoundintr  of  one  of  the  world's  ancient 
stat€S.  the  Armenians  had  been  attacked 
from  two  sides  by  the  Turks,  then  allied 
with  the  central  powers,  and  the  Ru.'^- 
sians.  On  the  very  day  of  independence, 
the  Armenians  were  entzaged  in  a  fierce 
battle  with  the  Turks  at  Sardarapat,  a 
bloody  conflict  that  saw  the  victorious 
Armenians  begin  the  pursuit  of  their  en- 
emies only  to  be  halted  by  the  news  of 
the  Armistice  of  Batum.  Not  long  there- 
after, the  Republic  of  Armenia  performed 
its  first  international  act  on  June  4.  1918. 
when  the  Armenian  representative 
siened  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Turkey. 
That  document  was  also  the  first  foreiun 
recotrnition  of  the  new  nation. 

The  Armenians  from  all  over  the 
world  rallied  to  the  support  of  their  re- 
born homeland.  Contributions  came  from 
exiled  Armenians  in  the  Near  East. 
Europe.  Asia,  and  in  the  United  States; 
moneys  that  were  much  needed  by  the 
state  which  had  no  treasury,  no  capital, 
and  no  funds.  But.  despite  the  hardships 
and  the  absence  of  resources,  the 
Armenian  nation  rose  up  like  the  Phoenix 
and  bepan  the  task  of  buildine  a  strong 
and  viable  nation.  Because  of  the  war 
and  the  trials  faced  by  the  Armenians 
at  the  hands  of  their  overlords  for  so 
many  years,  there  were  no  industries,  no 
factories,  no  food  and  thousands  of 
homeless,  destitute  refugees.  On  either 
Side  of  the  valiant  nation  were  hostile 
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neighbors  who  had  long  held  designs  on 
the  land  of  the  Armenians.  To  anyone 
but  an  Armenian,  the  situation  in  those 
first  months  of  independence  looked 
hopeless.  But  the  Armenians  are  a  hardy 
people,  and  a  brave  people  and  they  are 
a  determined  people,  and  they  built 
their  nation. 

Within  2  years  the  state  of  Armenia, 
nestled  on  the  Anatolian  highlands  and 
the  Caucasus,  was  engulfed  by  its  ad- 
versaries and  the  Republic  of  Armenia 
fell.  Armenia  was  destroyed  not  because 
it  wanted  war  with  its  neighbors  or  be- 
cause it  posed  a  threat  to  any  other  na- 
tion. Armenians  wanted  only  to  live  in 
peace  in  their  homeland.  The  combined 
strength  of  the  Russian  and  Turkish 
forces  that  allied  against  Armenia  were 
too  powerful  for  the  tiny  nation  and  the 
nation  that  had  lived  but  2  short  years 
was  swept  from  the  map. 

In  the  pages  of  liistory,  there  are  two 
dreams  that  were  born  in  the  era  of 
World  War  I:  the  Wilsonian  dream  of 
self-determination  and  the  dream  of  the 
independent  state  of  Armenia.  Those 
dreams  have  not  perished.  One  day,  all 
men  will  again  be  able  to  decide  their 
own  fates  without  the  heavy  hands  of 
the  dictators  and  the  tyrants  holding  the 
fetters  of  oppression  and  one  day  the 
nation  that  is  Armenia  will  again  rise 
and  be  free. 

On  this  50th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Armenia, 
we  should  reemphasize  our  determina- 
tion to  see  that  those  two  dreams  become 
realities.  To  the  Armenian  people  around 
the  world,  we  offer  our  hopes  and  our  sup- 
port that  one  day  soon  their  nation  will 
again  be  free  and  independent.       i 


THE   THREAT   OF   WIRETAPPING 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  able 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Res- 
nick]  has  mentioned  a  matter  which 
raises  a  subject  which  should  be  of  seri- 
ous concern  to  the  Members  of  this 
House.  If  the  charge  is  true  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  put  a  wiretap 
on  the  telephone  of  the  late  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King  or  any  other  citizen,  it  is  a 
very  serious  matter. 

We  all  commend  the  zeal  of  all  who 
have  to  do  with  law  enforcement  to  get 
all  the  data  necessary  for  effective  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  But  in  this  country, 
being  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men,  we  do  not  derive  such  information 
by  torture  although  sometimes  it  would 
be  valuable  to  the  prosecutor.  We  do  not 
countenance  gathering  such  information 
from  threats  of  serious  bodily  harm  al- 
though such  threats  might  yield  valuable 
data  to  an  official  responsible  for  securing 
a  conviction.  We  do  not  tolerate  acquir- 
ing such  material  by  bribery  although 
information  obtained  in  that  manner 
might  serve  a  useful  purpose  to  an  ofBcer 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  getting 
a  conviction. 


Except  in  matters  involving  critical 
subjects  of  national  security  and  in  non- 
security  cases  without  the  authority  of 
a  court,  I  think  wiretapping  by  public  of- 
ficials is  a  most  dangerous  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  privacy  of  the  American 
people.  If  officials  are  allowed,  except  in 
cases  of  vital  national  security  and  in 
instances  where  authority  to  do  so  is 
granted  by  court,  the  temptation  is  not 
only  to  do  it  in  one  particular  case  but 
to  do  it  in  any  case  where  the  officers  feel 
this  method  would  be  helpful  to  them. 

With  the  devises  that  are  now  avail- 
able the  encouragement  of  such  a  prac- 
tice would  practically  destroy  the  right  of 
privacy  of  any  citizen.  In  fact,  we  are 
facing  a  very  serious  challenge  as  to  how 
the  individual  may  protect  his  or  her 
privacy  in  the  home,  in  the  office,  in  rec- 
reation or  in  almost  every  activity  of  our 
lives  against  the  invasion  of  that  privacy 
by  private  detectives  or  officers,  on  or 
off  duty,  employed  by  private  individuals, 
and  by  private  individuals  directly. 

If  the  Government  sets  the  example 
of  the  invasion  of  privacy  it  gives  encour- 
agement to  officials  and  semi-officials  and 
private  people  to  do  the  same  thing.  So 
the  people  have  a  right  to  know  when  and 
whetlier  public  authority  does  those 
things  and  to  have  a  feeling  of  security 
except  when  the  needs  of  our  national 
security  and  the  authority  of  a  court 
justify  the  invasion  of  one's  privacy. 


CAMPUS  REVOLTS 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  student  revolts  breaking 
out  on  college  campuses  all  over  the 
countiy  are  10  percent  based  on  legiti- 
mate complaints,  and  90  percent  on 
fraud. 

In  my  opinion  these  "activist"  move- 
ments do  not  present  a  serious  danger 
to  our  educational  system  because  col- 
lege administrators  and  the  public  are 
coming  to  recognize  that  student  rebels 
can  and  must  be  dealt  with  firmly  and 
effectively. 

In  some  cases  college  heads  have  been 
hesitant  to  know  what  to  do  when  con- 
fronted with  demands  put  to  them  by 
irresponsible  youngsters.  Some  have 
meekly  agreed,  others  have  fluctuated 
from  one  approach  to  another. 

But  I  believe  that  there  is  only  one 
thing  to  do  with  a  student  who  mili- 
tantly  defies  university  authority,  and 
that  is  to  expel  him  from  the  school  im- 
mediately. 

Hoiiefully.  college  administrators  are 
coming  to  know  that  when  they  take 
bold  and  honest  action  in  defense  of 
their  institutions  they  will  have  the  solid 
support  of  the  great  majority  of  stu- 
dents as  well  as  parents. 

In  one  sense  these  student  revolts  are 
an  extension  of  the  goldfish  eating  and 
panty  raid  of  other  days.  Students  have 
to  do  something  wild  in  the  spring. 

And  they  have  some  complaints  that 


deserve  a  hearing,  especially  on  the  very 
large  campuses.  Classes  are  much  too  big 
and  impersonal.  The  computer  has  re- 
placed personal  conversation. 

In  some  cases  administrators  and 
teachers  make  only  feeble  attempts  to 
draw  out  the  students'  interests,  and 
curiosities,  and  insights;  they  are  too 
busy  with  other  things. 

Hypocrisy  can  penetrate  university 
campuses  just  as  anywhere  else,  and 
young  people  may  be  the  first  to  recog- 
nize it. 

These  matters  ought  to  be  carefully 
looked  into,  but  they  provide  no  excuse 
for  violence  or  for  taking  over  the 
schools. 

The  revolts  are  started  by  students  who 
have  been  given  reason  to  believe  that  a 
person  should  be  permitted  to  do  what- 
ever it  is  he  wants  to  do.  without  regard 
for  future  consequences  or  for  the  rights 
of  others. 

This  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
permissive  society  which  many  Ameri- 
cans have  thought  to  be  the  correct  ap- 
proach. 

But  once  started,  the  revolts  are  taken 
over  by  groups  which  receive  a  large  part 
of  their  support  from  international  com- 
munism. 

At  one  midwestern  college,  for  ex- 
ample, the  main  issue  has  become  cen- 
tered on  Staughton  Lynd,  the  professor 
who  made  an  unauthorized  trip  to  Hanoi 
some  months  ago  when  he  was  on  the 
Yale  faculty. 

His  behavior,  then,  provided  a  great 
propaganda  field  day  for  the  Commu- 
nists. And  now  his  students  followers  are 
insisting  that  he  be  given  a  full-time  post 
instead  of  only  part  time. 

Several  large  universities  have  been 
paralyzed  over  issues  just  as  fraudulent 
as  that.  In  one  case  students  demand 
that  the  college  sell  its  Government  sav- 
ings bonds,  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  a 
protest  against  the  Vietnam  war  effort. 

But  the  really  basic  issue  is  whether 
a  small  minority  of  students  should  have 
the  right  to  obstruct  the  educational  pur- 
suits of  the  majority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  only  one  an- 
swer to  this,  and  that  is  why  the  colleges 
are  clamping  down  on  such  wild  activists. 

Our  education  system  has  faults.  But 
it  has  produced  more  and  better  educa- 
tional opportunity  than  any  other  in  the 
world,  by  far.  Improvements  will  come 
through  responsible  action,  not  anarchy. 


THE   175TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
CHESHIRE,   MASS. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
Americans  everywhere  are  preparing  to 
celebrate  Memorial  Day.  The  good  people 
in  Cheshire,  Mass.,  in  my  congressional 
district  will  be  sharing  in  this  holiday, 
but  for  them  it  will  have  special  signifi- 
cance, for  this  marks  the  175th  anniver- 
sary of  this  community. 

The  celebration  which  is  beginning  in 
Cheshire  Is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  found- 
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ers  and  citizens  of  this  town  who  estab- 
lished and  developed  a  prosperous  com- 
munity out  of  the  ruggedness  of  the 
Beik-shires. 

In  a  country  that  is  only  192  years  old, 
there  are  very  lew  towns  who  can  claim 
a  hK-;iory  of  175  years,  and  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  t^ome  of  the  events  in  the 
town's  history  which  are  worthy  of  rec- 
ognition. 

The  carliei^t  settlement  of  Cheshire  is 
attributed  to  a  iiroup  of  settlers  led  by 
Col.  Joab  Stafford.  Joseph  Bennett,  and 
Governor  Cook.  They  came  from  Rhode 
Island  and  named  their  new  tract  of 
land  New  Providence  in  honor  of  their 
foi  mer  State  capital. 

Between  the  year.v  1767  and  1770.  New 
Providence  had  become  a  prosperous 
farming  community,  and  other  pioneers 
were  soon  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  earliest  .settlers.  Among  these  were 
Samuel  L,)".ve  and  Jonathan  Richard.son 
who  developed  a  highly  productive  tract 
of  land  on  grants  from  the  original 
pr.Tprietor-.. 

During  the  Revolution  th.e  town  pro- 
vided the  flower  of  its  youth  for  the 
cau.sc  of  .'\merican  independence.  An  ex- 
ample of  the  keen  sense  of  lesponsibility 
lelt  by  the  people  of  tb.e  area  con:-erns 
the  Battle  of  Bennington.  Capt.  D.iniel 
Bro-.vn.  a  staunch  pioneer  and  patriot, 
led  a  L'roup  of  his  neighbors  on  a  inarch 
to  the  battlefield.  They  fought  th?  Brit- 
ish with  bravery  ond  courage,  while  they 
listened  to  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the 
crack  of  muskets  from  their  homes.  The 
cau.se  of  libertv  had  led  these  men  to 
seek  the  battle  and  participate  in  the 
fiaht  even  though  their  own  property 
was  never  endangered. 

Cheshire's  record  on  the  piu'suit  of 
civie  duty  is  paralleled  only  by  the  domi- 
nar.t,  role  which  it  has  played  in  forming 
the  religious  history  of  the  region. 

Tlie  First  Baptist  Church  was  built  on 
the  original  New  Providence  crant.  It 
came  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev. 
Peter  Werden.  who  nreached  there  from 
1770  to  1808.  The  original  Baptist  Society 
wa.s  lormcd  to  support  the  preaching  on 
a  part  time  basis.  This  was  done  with 
fund.s  obtained  from  the  rental  of  cer- 
tain lands,  which  were  donated  by  the 
ori'jinal  proprietors  in  order  to  perpetu- 
ate Baptist  teaching  in  the  community. 

The  religious  community  was  in  a 
state  of  .some  upheaval  as  the  Second 
Society  for  Baptists  was  formed  in  1794. 
It  iiccupicd  a  house  built  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Hoosac  River  which  flows 
north  into  the  verdant  Adams  Valley.  It 
was  in  that  house  that  the  famous  John 
Leland  preached  throughout  his  remark- 
able career.  Reverend  Leland 's  interests 
wer?  not  confined  solely  to  preaching, 
however.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  1811.  and  in  this  capacity  he 
'>vorked  hard  against  the  third  article  of 
the  BUI  of  Rights,  contending  that  legis- 
latures had  no  power  to  bind  the  con- 
sciencor  of  men. 

The  sense  of  public  service  and  loyalty 
felt  by  this  community  has  never  been 
in  doubt.  Cheshire  has.  in  fact,  shown  an 
mtcrest  since  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Republic.  It  was  in  1802.  on  New  Year's 
Day,  that  John  Leland  presented  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  with  a  mammoth  cheese 
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weighing  a  total  of  1.450  pounds.  The 
donation  of  this  effort  by  the  local  farm- 
ers has  made  Cheshire  cheese  famous  the 
world  over. 

Today,  Cheshire  remains  a  .symbol  of 
New  Encland  dignity  and  prosperity. 
Cheshire's  dairy  products  to  this  day  re- 
main the  standard  of  hiiihest  quality.  In 
establishing  these  high  standards, 
Cheshire  has  shown  itself  to  be  more 
than  worthy  of  the  great  dairy  district 
in  England  for  which  it  is  named. 

It  is  then  with  the  greatest  pride  that 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Hcu.se  the 
175th  annivensary  of  Che.shirc. 

The  contributions  which  Cheshire  has 
made  to  its  State  and  to  our  Nation  have 
been  of  the  greatest  value. 

Cheshire  will  continue  to  prosper  in 
the  beauty  of  the  Berkshires  as  it  looks 
forward  to  the  future. 

Today  Cheshire  reflects  a  proud  past, 
and.  as  we  pause  to  look  into  that  past, 
we  will  find  that  there  is  much  of  which 
we  may  all  be  proud. 

So,  as  Cheshire  begins  the  celebration 
of  its  175th  annivensary,  it  need  not  do 
so  with  nostalgia  for  a  bygone  golden 
age.  Cheshire's  golden  age  is  still  in 
progress,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  it  will  be  even  brighter  in  the  years 
ahead. 


SCARE   TACTICS    AND    H.R.    5710 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  REconrj. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  mail  concerning 
a  defunct  bill.  H.R.  5710,  and  I  know 
that  other  Members  of  the  House,  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
the  Social  Security  Admini.stration  as 
well,  have  been  receiving  letters  on  the 
same  subject. 

I  would  like  to  .set  the  record  straight 
concerning  H.R.  5710.  This  was  the  ad- 
ministration bill  which  was  introduced 
early  in  the  90th  Congress  to  increase 
.social  security  benefits  and  which  in- 
cluded related  items. 

False  statements  have  been  circulated 
that  this  bill  would  remove  the  statutory 
right  to  receive  social  security  benefits 
and  would  give  discretion  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  determine  the  payment  of  benefits  on 
the  basis  of  need.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
social  security  system  would  cease  to  be 
insurance  and  become  converted  to  a 
welfare  system,  and  that  H.R.  5710  is 
currently  under  active  consideration  in 
the  House  and  Senate. 

The  actual  situation  is  as  follows:  Al- 
though H.R.  5710  had  many  debatable 
features,  it  did  not  contain  any  provi- 
sions which  would  have  changed  the  so- 
cial security  insurance  .-^yst-em  to  a  wel- 
fare system  based  on  a  definition  of  need, 
or  in  any  other  way  have  endangered  the 
available  funds  for  payment  of  social 
.'iecurity  benefits. 

For  reasons  of  its  own,  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  did  not  approve 


the  administration  bill,  H.R.  5710,  and 
wrote  its  own  bill  instead,  H.R.  12080. 
H.R.  12080  was  introduced  on  Augiust  3, 
1967,  was  reported  by  the  committee  on 
August  7.  pa.s.sfd  the  House  on  August 
17,  and  then  went  tliroush  the  Senate. 
Tlie  House-Senate  conference  report 
was  accepted  on  December  15.  and  the 
bill  became  law  on  January  2, 1968 — Pub- 
lic Law  90-248. 

Although  H.R.  5710  is  .still  technically 
landing— and  will  remain  so  until  the 
end  of  the  90th  Cunmc^s  at  which  time 
it  will  automatically  expire— there  is  no 
po.s.sibility  that  H.R.  5710  will  be  brought 
up  for  action. 

Althouuh  H.R.  12080  contained  many 
provision-s  which  I  opposed  and  continue 
to  actively  opixi.se  in  the  new  public  law. 
it  did  not  include  any  such  provision  as 
the  one  that  has  been  rumored  in  con- 
nection wtih  H.R.  5710.  In  fact,  I  believe 
that  such  a  provision,  if  anyone  .should 
actually  propose  it.  would  meet  with 
opposition  from  bjth  liberals  and  con- 
servatives in  the  Ccn'-'icss  and  would 
stand  no  reali.stic  c'.iance  of  passage. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  Mranted  to  Mr.  Mfskill  '  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Fordi,  for  to- 
morrow, on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  jiermi.ssion  to 
addre.ss  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  .special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Erlenborn,  for  30  minutes,  today: 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BiESTERi,  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  RooNFY  of  Pennsylvania  'at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Tiernan).  for  30  minutes, 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today: 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DoRN  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  DUL.SKI  in  three  instances  and  to 
include  an  editorial  in  each  in.stancc. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  made  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  and  to  include  certain  ta- 
bles and  other  material. 

Mr.  Ryan  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  Joelson  amendment  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

I  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BiESTER  1  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona  in  two  in- 
stances. 
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Mr.  Talcott  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Curtis  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  ScHERLE  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Denney 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.   Morse   of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 
Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  McClure. 
Mrs.  M.AY. 

Mr.  Devine  m  three  instances. 
Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  MacGregor  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Lipscomb. 
Mr.  OKoNSKi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Morton. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  TiERNANi  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  ■ 

Mr.  Eepper  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Kelly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  C\sEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Flood  m  two  instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski. 

Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Bl.\tnik  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Machen  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  seven  instances. 

Mr.  Nix.  , 

Mr.  Rostenkowski. 

Mr.  DE  l\  Garza. 

Mr.  WoL-^F  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BoGGs.  j 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  ' 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  DoNOHUE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cohelan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Scheuer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Pickle  m  two  instances.         ^ 

Mr.  HrNGATE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ViGORiTo. 

Mr.  CoNYERs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gathings  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Tt'ck  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whitener  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and.  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows : 

S.  203.  An  act  to  amend  sections  13ib)  of 
the  acts  of  October  3.  1962  i76  SUt.  698, 
7041  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  .■\ffairs. 

S  2701.  An  act  to  provide  for  sale  or  ex- 
change of  Isolated  tracts  of  tribal  lands  on 
the  Flathead  Reservation.  Mont.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S.J.  Res.  157.  Joint  resolution  to  supple- 
ment Public  Law  87-734  and  Public  Law  87- 
735  which  took  title  to  certain  lands  in  the 
Lower  Brule  and  Crow  Creek  Indian  Reserva- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
ti-uly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  3299.  An  act  to  authorize  the  pur- 
chase, sale,  and  exchange  of  certain  lands  on 
the  Spokane  Indian  Reservation,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  14672.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
February  14".  1931.  relating  to  the  acceptance 
of  gifts  for  the  benefit  of  Indians; 

H.R.  14922.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
90-60  wltii  respect  to  Judgment  funds  of  the 
Ute  Moimtain  Tribe; 

H.R.  15224.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tion.? for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore 
establishments  for  the  Coast  Guard;   and 

H.R.  15271.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  a  Judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Spokane  Tribe  of  Indians. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  ad.journ. 

The  motion  was  agieed  to:  accord- 
ingly I  at  6  o'clock  and  27  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow.  Wednesday, 
May  29.  1968,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

LTnder  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1892.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  .\rmy,  dated 
October  11.  1967.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  a  review  of  the  report  on  Cuca- 
monga  Creek.  San  Bernardino  i\nd  River- 
side Counties.  Calif.,  requested  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  February 
24,  1960  (H  Doc.  No.  323);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations. 

1893.  A  letter  from  the  .'Vctlng  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  need  for  improving  reviews 
of  designs  of  Federal  buildings  to  achieve  bet- 
ter utilization  of  space  by  the  Public  Build- 
ings Service,  General  Services  .Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  .\ffalrs.  H.R.  3306.  -A  bill  to  amend 
section  4  of  the  act  of  May  31.  1933  (48  Stat. 
108):  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1490 1.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  cf  the  Union. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1191.  Resolution  providing  for  the 


consideration  of  S  974.  an  act  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  to  convey  ceruun 
lands  to  theclty  of  Glendale.  Ariz,  i  Rept  So 
1497).   Referred   to   the  House   Calendar 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  Hinise  Resolution  U')2.  Re.^olu- 
tion  providing  for  the  consideration  of  H  H. 
16127.  a  bill  to  increase  tlie  limitation  on  ;;,(. 
number  of  officers  for  tiie  Coast  Guard  ( R(  pt 
No.  1498)    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr  YOUNG  Committee  on  Rules.  Hi>u.se 
Resolution  1193  Resolution  providing  for  ;!ie 
consideration  of  H.R.  17268.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  and  lor 
other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  1499).  Referred  ;o 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  F.ALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Report  entitled  "Federal-State  Highway 
Management  Practices  and  Procedures" 
iRept.  No.  1506).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  pro)3er 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DOWDY:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  10854.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jcrc^e 
Rlcardo  Davalos-Reyling  i  Rept.  No.  1491 1. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tlie  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  CAHILL:  Committee  on  the  Judici;:ry. 
H.R.  10857.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Ramon  Fernandez-Gonzalez  iRept.  .'-lo. 
1492).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR:  Committee  on  the  J'  - 
dietary.  H.R.  10858.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Reynaldo  A.  Geerken-Saladrigas  (Rept.  No. 
1493).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  -.lie 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Ju;i;- 
ciary,  H.R.  10861.  A  bill  for  the  relief  i.I  D:. 
Rolando  Guzman-Rodriguez  (Rept.  No. 
1494).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  ilie 
Wliole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judic:,.rv. 
H.R.  10862.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ol  Dr.  Estlier 
Martha  Esplnosa-Baez  de  Guzman  iRept.  No. 
1495).  Referred  to  the  Comnuttee  of  '.he 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  10863.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Oscar  F.  Cartaya  (Rept.  No.  1496).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DOWDY :  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
H.R.  13159.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorce 
Mah.ich-Banos  iRept.  No.  15001.  Referred  :.o 
the  Committee  of  the  Wliole  House. 

Mr.  CAHILL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  13380  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Artu.-o 
Brito  Santos  (Rept.  No.  1501).  Referred  ro 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.R.  13381.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ol  Dr. 
Victor  Luis  Bienes  Jimenez;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1502).  Relerred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  13382.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Orlando  De  Varona  De  Zayas  (Rept.  No. 
1503).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  14658.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  F.nm- 
clsco  Loza  Diaz  (Rept.  No.  1504).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Jucii- 
ciaiy.  H.R.  14660.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Leopoldo  Perez  Perez  (Rept.  No.  1505).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In.sular  Affairs.  H.R.  16429.  A  bill  to  pro-,  ide 
for  the  convey.mce  by  the  Secretary  of  t^.e 
Interior  of  certain  lands  and  interests  in 
lands   in   Grand   and   Clear   Creek  Counties, 


Colo.,  in  exchange  for  certain  lands  within 
the  national  forests  of  Colorado,  and  for 
other  purposes;  wltli  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1507).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  17647.  A  bill  to  proWde  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  on  Negro  History 
and  Culture;   to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BETTS: 
H.R.  17548.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  17549.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing,- Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
H.R.  17550.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social   Security   .Act   to   provide   that   no  re- 
duction shall  be  made  in  old-age  Insurance 
benefit   amounts   to   which   a   woman   is  en- 
titled if  she  has  120  quarters  of  coverage;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  17551.  A  bill  to  continue  the  expan- 
sion  of   international   trade   <uid   thereby   to 
promote  the  general   welfare  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY : 
H.R.  17552.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
taa-sls;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  lUid  Means. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
H.R.  17553.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  in  or  near 
Yaphank.   N.Y.;    to   the   Committee   on   Vet- 
erans' .Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  DANIELS; 
HR.  17554.  -A   bill    to   increase   the   size   ol 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  Gallaudet  College. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  17555.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  -Agriculture  to  utilize  the  columns  re- 
moved from  the  east  central  portico  of  the 
Capitol  in  an  architecturally  appropriate 
m;ainer  in  the  National  .Arboretum;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Bv  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  17556.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional 
immigrant    visas    available    for    immigrants 
from  certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  17557.  A  bill  to  provide  uniform,  fair, 
and   equitable    treatment    of    persons,    busi- 
nesses,   or    farms   displaced    by   Federal    ;iiid 
federally  assisted  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H.R.  17558.  .A  bill   to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  conduct  research  and 
development  programs  to  increase  knowledge 
of  tornadoes,  sqviall  lines,  and  other  severe 
local  storms,  to  develop  methods  for  detect- 
ing.; storms  for  prediction  and  advance  warn- 
iue.  and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  ol 
a  National  Severe  Service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ADAMS : 
H  R.  17559    A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
Substances  .Act  to  provide  safe  packaging  of 
toxic  household  substances  in  order  to  pro- 
tect children:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce- 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R.   17560.  A  bill  to  eliminate  hunger  in 
the   United    States;    to    the    Committee    on 
Agriculture. 


By  Mr  DORN: 
H  R.  17561.  A  bill  to  promote  the  availabil- 
ity  of    private    insurance    coverage    In    areas 
wliere  there  may  exist  high  risks  of  loss  due 
to  riots  and  civil  disturbances;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Bv  Mr  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  17562    A  bill  to  provide  Federal  lead- 
ership and  grants  to  the  States  for  developing 
and  implementing  State  programs  lor  youth 
camp  salety  standards;  to  llie  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr  MONTGOMERY 
H.R  17563.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  remt<ve  persons  from  Federal 
emplovment    wlio    engage    in    unlawful    acts 
connected   with  riots  or  civil  disorders,  and 
for  other  purpo.ses;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr.  POOL: 
H.R.  17564.  -A  bill  to   protect   the   freedom 
of  choice  of  Federal  employees  in  employee- 
management  relations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Bv  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma: 
H.R.  17565.  A    bill    to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  iron  ore,  iron  and  steel  mill  products; 
to  the  Committee  on  Way.s  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    ASPINALL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
"rooer.s    of    Colorado.    Mr.    Evans    of 
Colorado,  and  Mr.  Brotzman)  : 
H.R.  17566.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary uf  the  Intericjr  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Narrows  unit.  South  Platte  di- 
vision, Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Colorado, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BENNETT    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Downing.   Mr.  Pascell.   Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.     Byrne     of     Pennsylvania.     Mr. 

Addabbo.  Mr.  Hays.  Mr.  Friedei..  -Mr. 

Clark.  Mr.  Roveal.  Mr    Walker.  Mr. 

WAI.D1E,  Mr.  Ottinger.   Mr.  Lecgett, 

Mr.      Pickle.      Mr.      Tiernan,      Mr. 

Howard,       Mr.       Matsunaga.       Mr. 

Machen.  and  Mr.  PrciNSKi)  : 

H.R.  17567.  -A  bill  t^  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 

for  employers  who  employ  members  of  the 

hard-core  "unemployed;  lo  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI  (for  himself.  Mr.  Adams, 
".Mr.  Cl.\rk.  Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Dent. 
Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  Dincell.  Mr.  Edmond- 
SON,  Mr.  Farb.stein.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mi. 
WiLLL\s.i  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Gall.acher.  Mr. 
Gonzalez.      Mrs.      Griffiths,      Mr. 
Hanna,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 
Mr.     Hebert.     Mr.     Holifield,     Mr. 
Huncate.  Mr.  Karth.  Mrs.  Mink.  Mr. 
Moorhead.  Mr.  Moss.  .Mr.  O'Hara  of 
Michigan,    and    Mr.    P.atten  )  : 
H.R.    17568.  A  bill  to  provide   for  the  dis- 
closure of  certain  information  relating  to  cer- 
tain public  opinion  polls;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  .Admini.stration. 

By   Mr.    PUCINSKI    (for   himself,   Mr. 
'resnick.  Mr.  REfss,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr. 
Rosenthal.  Mr.  Rostenkowski,  Mr. 
St.  Onge.   Mr.   Smith   of   Iowa,   Mr. 
Tiernan.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.    Anderson    of    Tennessee.    Mr. 
MunPHY    of   New   York.   Mr.   Podell. 
Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Vicorito.  Mr.  Sisk.  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Shipley.  Mr. 
M.\TsrNAGA.  Mr.  McC.\rthy.  and  Mr. 
Conte) : 
H.R.  17569.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
closure of  certain  information  relating  to  cer- 
tain public  opinion  polls;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
BvMr.GONZ.ALEZ: 
H.  Res.  1194.  Resolution  creating  a  special 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  procurement  and  construction  for 
the  national  defense  and  the  national  space 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HEBERT: 
H.  Res.  1195.  Resolution  authorizing  print- 
ing   as    a    House    doctiment    the    dedication 


ceremony  of  the  portrait  ol  the  Honorable 
L.  Mendel  rivers,  chairman.  Committee  on 
Armed  Services;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
.Administration. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.  Ree.  1196.  Resolution  providing  for  fur- 
ther expenses  of  conducting  studies  and  in- 
vestigations authorized  by  House  Resolution 
179;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr  .ADDABBO: 
H.R.  17570.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Alosa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  17571.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelina 
and  Bartolomeo  Capolongo;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  BRASCO: 

H.R.  17572    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stefano 

Vaccaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  17573.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo, 

Antonina.  and  Nunzla  Brlglda  Zuzze;  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  17574.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni, 
Desiderata,  and  Maria  Nataliua  Monteleone; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judic.ary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  17575.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Erllnda 
De   Los   Santos;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciarv. 

H.R.  17576.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Estela 
Agullar  Hurtado;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  17577.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  EUseo  V. 
Repique  and  Celerlna  R.  Replque;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  17578.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Siu  Won 
Shew;  to  the  Committee  on    the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr  FINO: 
H  R.  17579.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Corbl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  17580.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of   Maria 
Fontana;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  17581.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ol  Salvatcre 
Lo  Porto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  17582.  A  bill  for  the  relief  oi  Mr    An- 
tonio Ladogana;   to  the   Committee  on  the 
Juoiclarv. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
II.R.  17583.   A   bill   for  the  relief   of   Plero 
Andrenl  and  Luigla  Andrcni;  to  ihe  Commit- 
tee on  ihe  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
H.R.  17584.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amelia 
Martinez  Castillo;   to  the  Committee  un  lh«^ 
Judiciarv. 

Bv  Mr.  McCLOSKEY; 
H.R.  17585.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Pau- 
lino Narvios;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarv. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  17586.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  EtUoglo 
Navasca  Bavna,  and  his  wife,  Ligaya  Nicanor 
Bayna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  17587.   A  bill   for  the  relief   of   Pietro 
Campacnuolo;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciarv. 

Bv  Mr.  WOLFF  ( by  request  1  : 
H  R.  17588.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasqua- 
lino  Petringa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarv. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

330.  Tlie  SPEAKER  jiresented  a  petition 
of  the  City  Council  of  Camden.  N  J.,  relative 
to  legislation  on  truck  size  and  weight  limits 
on  interstate  highways,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601. 
79th  Congress,  title  HI.  Regulation  of 
Lobbyin'-;  Act.  section  308' bi,  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)   All   information   required   to   be  filed 


under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Reprosentatlves  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  snail  be  compiled 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  actlni;  jointly. 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  clo.se  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
Information  is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  in 
the  CoNCRfs=iONAL  Record. 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  Innc 
included  all  registrations  and  quarteilv 
reports  received. 


I  QUARTERLY  REPORTS                                                    I 

The  following  reports  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  of  1967  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  reports 
for  that  quarter; 

A    Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  the  Construction  A.  Vincent  Gerrard  Burnett,  1725  I  Street 

Industrv     Advancement     Fund.     1016     20th  NW,.  Washington,  D.C. 

Street  NW     Washington,  DC.  B.  Committee    of    European    Shipowners. 

30-32  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  EC.  3.  England. 

A    Air   Tr.insport   Association   of   America,  D.    (6)    S13,977.81.     E.   (9)    ■B13.977.81. 

1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  

DC  A.  Irvln  L.  Barney,  400  First   Street  NW., 

D    (61  $3,945  17.     E    (91  $3,945.17.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  Amer- 

A.  Herbert    F     Alfrey.    1750    Pennsylvania  lea.   4929   Main  Street,   Kansas   City,   Mo. 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC.  D.    (_&)   $3,600. 

B,  The     N.'.non.i:     Rural     Letter     Carriers' 


A.  C.  P.  Burks,  2000  Massachusetts  A\erui.- 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Amencan  Short  Line  Railro.id  .A';- 
sociation.  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $600. 


.\ssoc:ann;i.    1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW. 
Wa.shington.  D.C.  i 

D    i6,  iil2.     E.  (9)  S32.25.  I 


.\.  Amen.^an    Civil    Liberties    XJnion. 
Fif-h  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    i6)    H. 465  58.     E.    (91    $4,465  68. 
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.^.  Dr.  Davis  M.  Batson,  611  Madison  Office 
Bnllding,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Ethyl  Corp.,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)   $250. 


A.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
svlvanla  Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
'  D.   (6)   $179  76.     E.  i9i    $33,439.20. 

A.  Amenc  m  Library  Association,  50  East 
Huron  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.    i6i    $893  95.     E.    (9)    $19.649  39. 

A.  -American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  10 
Columbus  Circle.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $12,929.15.     E.   (9)    $12,929.15. 

A.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation. 2000  Massacliusetts  .-ivenue  NW., 
Washington.  D  C. 

D.  (6)   $1  163.91.     E.    19)   $1,163.91. 

A.  .American  .Society  of  Consulting  Plan- 
ners, Pest  Office  Box  206.  West  Trenton,  N.J. 

E.  (9)   $2.-*89.59. 


A.  Donald  S.  Beattie,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 


A.  Daniel  S.  Bedell,  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
W;vshington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Union.  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  8000  East  Jefferson  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

D.    (6)    31.415.38.     E.    (9)    S465. 


.\.  George  B.  Burnham,  132  Third  Street 
oE.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Numerous  stockliolders  of  the  Burnham 
Chemical  Co..  132  Third  Street  SE.,  Wasli- 
ington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $205.     E.  (9)  $205, 

\.  David  Burpee.  Fordhook  Farms,  Doyles- 
town.  Pa. 

A.  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union-Metal 
Trades  Council,  Post  Office  Box  471,  Balboa 
Heights,  C.Z. 

D.  (6)    $3,317.72.     E.   i9)    $2,332.20. 

h.  C;\sey,  Lane  &  Mittendorf,  26  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  South  African  Sugar  ,A.ssociatlon.  Post 
Office  Box  507.  Durban,  South  Africa. 

E.  (9)  $1,005.73. 

A.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A., 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 


A.  Andrew  J.  Blemiller.  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6i    $5,950.     E.   i9)   $640.35. 


A.  Thomas  D.  Blake.  1108  16th  Street  NW.. 

^  .         .^. Toc      W.ashlngton.  D.C. 

.\meric;n    Taxi>ayers    Association, _  326  ^    ^^^^^   Partridge.  Gants  .V-  Perkins.  1108 


Pennsvlvan:a  Building.  Washington.  DC. 
D.    I'e.    $4,443.     E.    (9)    $1,245.88. 

A.  Robert   E.   Ansheles,    1028   Connecticut 

Avenue   NW  ,   Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Consolidated      International      Trading 
Corn.,   180  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

d".    (6)   $400.     E.    (9)   $82.25. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.   D.C. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association,  2001 
I  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C.       . 

A.  Arnold  i  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Lawyers  Co-operative  Publishing 
Co  .   Rochester,   N.Y. 

E.    i9i    $496.  I 

A  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Wa.shington.  D.C. 

B.  Record  Industry  .-Association  of  Amer- 
ica  Inc..  1  East  57th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6i    $8.33334.     E.    (9)    $339.57. 

A.  The  Arthritis  Foundation,  1212  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9i    $950.09. 

.\.  Association  of  Mutual  F^ind  Plan  Spon- 
sors, Inc.,  50  East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $68,840.     E.   (9)    $70,402.42. 


16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  32.250.     E.  (9)  335.65. 

A.  Fred  F.  Bockmon,  405  Luhrs  Building. 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co..  65  Market  Street. 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  and  The  Atchison.  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe,  121  East  Sixth  Street,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif. 

E.  i9)   3179.79. 


A.  Donald  E.  Channell,  1705  DeSales  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1705  DeSalcs 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6^  S500.     E.  (91   ?203. 

A.  Hal  M.  Christensen.  1750  Pennsylvania 
.Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  1750  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,250. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 1346  Connecticut  .'Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   i6)    ?5.050.22.     E.   (9i    $11,009.86. 

A.  William  F.  Claire,  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc..  260  Mad- 
ison Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Clarke  ic  Nevius,  1000  Vermont  Avenue 


A.  J.  Wiley  Bowers,  325  Pioneer  Building,      sj.^^^,'    Washington,  D.C 


Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion, 325  Pioneer  Building,  Chattanooga. 
Tenn. 


B.  Association  of  Mutf.nl  Fund  Plan  Spon- 
sors, Inc..  50  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y, 
D.    (6)    $3,730.79.     E,    (9)    .$864.96. 


A.  Joseph  E.   Brady,   122  Sheraton  Gibson 
Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

B.  National    Coordinating    Committee    of 
the  Beverage  Industry. 


A.  Wally  Briscoe. 

B.  National  Cable  Television   Association. 
Inc.,  1634  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   3135.     E.  i9)   316.50. 


A.  James  E.  Bryan,  2000  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans,  211  East  Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago, 
111. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    31,732.34. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,   1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.   D.C. 

B.  The  American  Tobacco  Co. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.   1735   K  Street  NW. 
Washington.   D.C. 

B,  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp. 

A    Earle   C.  Clements,  1735  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,   1735  K  Street  NW. 
Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Philip  Morris,  Inc. 
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A  Earle  C.  Clements,  1735  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.   DC. 

B    R    J    Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

A  Earle  C.  Clements,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.   D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute. 

A     J.    I     Collier.    Jr  ,    2000    Massachtisetts 

.Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
..ociatlon,  2000  Massachusetts  .Avenue  NW., 
Washington,   D.C. 

D     iC)    $231.24. 

A.  Nicholas  S.  Collins,  1155  I5th  Street 
NW,,  W.asliington.  DC. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Wa.shington, 
DC. 

D.    .C)    $298.     E.   (9)   $18.07. 

A.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.  55  Liberty  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $155,250.     E.  (9)   315.140.43, 

A.  J,  Milton  Cooper.  1000  Vermont  Avenue 
NW..   Washington,    D.C. 

B  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  11  Wall 
Street.   New   York,    N.Y. 

A.  J.  Milton  Cooper,  1000  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D,C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem.  N.C. 

A.  Council  of  Savings  ^  Loan  Stock  Com- 
panies. 1330  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

E.  >9)  $600. 

A,   Paul   L.   Courtney,   1725   K   Street  NW„ 
Washington,  DC. 
D-  i6)  $300  or  less. 

A.  Michael  P.  Daniels.  1000  Connecticut 
A\enue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue   NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Charles  A.  Darnell.  3129  Brereton  Court. 
Huntington.  W.  Va, 

B.  Sheet  Metal  Workers  International 
.Association.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Hay  Denlson,  815  16th  Street  mv., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  815 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)    $4,214.     E.   (9)    $277.42. 

A,  Franklin  AV,  Denlus.  Post  Office  Box 
1148.  Austin.  T«x 

B,  Texas  Electric  Service  Co..  Post  Office 
Box  970,  Fort  AVorth.  Tex.;  Dallas  Power  <V 
Light  Co..  Dallas.  Tex.;  and  Texas  Power  &: 
Light  Co..  Post  Office  Box  6331,  Dallas,  Tex. 

E.  i9)   31.149.02. 


.A..  Donald  S,  Dawson,  723  Washington 
Building,    AVashington.   D.C, 

B.  D.C.  Transit  System.  Inc.,  AVashington. 
DC. 

D.  ,6)  $2,500. 


A.  Donald    S,    Dawson.    723    Washington 
Building.    AVashington,    D.C, 

B,  Guild    of    Prescription    Opticians,    1250 
Connecticut  Avenue   NAV,.  AVashington,   D,C. 


A.  Donald    S.    Dawson.    723    AVashington 
Building.  AVashington,  D,C. 

B.  Oceanic    Properties.    Inc.,    Post    Office 
Bex  2780.  Honolulu.  Hawaii. 


A.  AVilllam  H.  Dodds.  1126  16th  Street 
NW,.  AVashington.  DC. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, .'Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
AVorkers  of  America.  8000  East  Jeffer.son 
Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich 

D.    (G)    3750.     E.   (9)    $73.04. 

A.  James  F.  Doherty,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
AVashington,  D,C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  815 
16th  Street  NW.,  AVashington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    34,214.     E.    (9)    $949,80. 

A.  Harry  J.  Donohue.  200  Maryland  .Ave- 
nue NE..  AVashington.  D.C. 

B.  A'eterans  of  Foreign  AVars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.    (6)    31,908.     E.    (9)    $92.49. 


A.  Gordon  Forbes,  207  Union  Depot 
Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

B,  Minnesota  Rallro.ids  Association. 
D.   (6|   $500. 

A.  Frederick  W.  Ford. 

B.  National  C.ible  Television  Association 
Inc  ,  1C34  I  Street  NAV.,  Washington.  D  C. 

D.  (0)  $417.     E.  i9|  318. 

A.  Morley  E.  Pox.  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE  .AVashington  DC. 

B.  Central  Arizon.\  Project  A.ssociatlon, 
1124  Arizona  'Htle  Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

D.  (6)  3105.45.     E.  (9)  110.10. 

A.  Glassle  &  Molloy,  1819  H  .Street  NAV, 
AVashington.  DC. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  .Association.  Inc  , 
1820  Massachu.setts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC, 

D.  (6)  $5.     E.  (9)  2.21. 


A.  Evelyn  Dubrow,  1710  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  International  Liiciles'  Garment  Work- 
ers'  Union.    1710   Broadway,   New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $2,715.44.     E.    (9)    31,725.67. 

A.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association.  1820 
Ma.'^sachusetts  .Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.    i6>   3102.     E.  (9)  338.50. 


A.  James  J.  Delaney,  Jr..  1003  Lancaster 
Drive.  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

B.  .Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Transportation    Building.    AVashington.    D.C. 

A.  Ronald  AV.  De  Lucien.  1133  20th  Street 
NA\'..  AVashington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  .A-ssociation.  1133  20th 
Street  NAV.,  AVashmaton.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  O'l  $100. 

A.  Vincent  A.  Demo,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  25  Broadway, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    35,000. 


A.  J.ames    B.    Ehrlich.    1000    Connecticut 

.Avenue  NAV.,  AVashington,  D.C. 

B.  .Air  Transport  .Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  AVashington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    3516.25.     E.    i9)    3338. 

A.  Elliott  &  Naftalin,  1330  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  AVashington,  DC. 

B.  Council  of  Savings  &  Ix)an  Stock  Com- 
panies. 1330  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
AVashington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    3600. 

A,  Elliott  &:  Naftalln,  1330  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NAV..  AVashington,  D.C. 

B.  Scientific  .Apparatus  Makers  Association, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NAV.,  AVashington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   3750. 

A,  Elliott  &  Naftalln.  1330  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NAV,,  AVashington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Business  Schools  Association, 
1101  17th  Street  NAV.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $750. 

A.  John  AV.  Emeigh,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NAV.  AVashington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation. 1750  Pennsylvania  .Avenue  NW., 
AVashington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $143.     E.  (9)  $11.40. 


A.  The  Ethyl  Corp. 
Washington.  D.C. 
E.  (9)   $250. 


1155  15th  Street  NW., 


A.  Mello  G.  Fish.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United   .Steelworkers  of   America,   1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $2,835.     E.  (9)  $1,164.22. 


A.  Glas.sle  &  Molloy,  1819  H  .Street  NW., 
AVashington,  DC. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
A.ssociation,  1820  Massachusetts  Axrnue  NW.. 
AVashington,  D.C. 

A.  John  Goldsum.  Post  Oflflce  Box  1148.  Aus- 
tin, Tex. 

B.  Texas  Electric  Service  Co  .  Post  OlTice 
Box  970,  P-u-t  Worth,  Tex.;  Dallas  Power  & 
Light  Co..  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  Texas  Power  A: 
Light  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  6331,  Dallas,  Tex. 

A.  John  P.  Grlner.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  .American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $8,388.47.     E.  (9)  $2,643.27. 

A.  Robert  N.  Hampton,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  AVashington.  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW,,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,249.98.     E.  (9)  $98,85. 

A.  Franklin  Hardinge,  Jr.,  1444  Wentworth 
Avenue.  Pa.sadena,  Calif. 

B.  California  Savings  &  Loan  League.  1444 
Wentworth  Avenue  (Post  Office  Box  Rt .  Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.     E.  (9)  $1,509.64. 

A.  Mildred  B.  Harman.  13th  ..nd  E  .Streets 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue.  Evanston, 
111. 

D.  (61   $725.     E.  (9)   $207.59. 

A,  L,  Jiunes  Harmanson,  Jr..  1200  17Ui 
Street  NW..  AVashington.  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   36,300.     E.  (9)   3140. 

A.  Hays  &  Hays,  Warner  Building,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Motor  Commerce  .Association.  Inc.,  4004 
Versailles  Road.  Lexington,  Ky. 

D.  (6)  $427.50.     E.  (9 1  317. 

A.  Robert  B.  Helney,  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washinaton.  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  N^W..  AVashington.  DC. 

D.  (6)   3875.     E.  (9)   3990.16. 

A.  Noel  Hemmendlnger,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Carey  AV.  HilUard.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  N'W.,  AVashington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation. 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
AVashington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $412.     E.  (9)  $34.25. 
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A.  David    P.    Houlihan.    1000    Connecticut 

Avenue  NW..   Washington.  DC 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
lOOO  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC 

A.  Harold  K  Howe.  734  15th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC 

B,  National  Automatic  Merchandising  As- 
sociation. 400  Walker  Building.  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Harold  K  Howe.  734  loth  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute. 
Inc  .  400  Walker  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  R  Humphreys.  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue   NW..   Washington.   DC. 

B.  Air  Transport  .Association  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

D.    i6i    $320.     E.    (9)    .$93.45.  j 

A.  Meryle  V.  Hutchison.  1030  15th  Street 
NW  .  \Va£hin2;ton.  DC. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  10 
Columbus  Circle.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (  6  I    $3,535  72.  , 

A.  Phikp  A.  Hutchinson.  Jr..  1735  New  York 

Avenue,   NW  .   Wasiiington.  DC. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW,.  Washington.  D.C. 

n.    (6)    $1,000.     E.    i9i    $100. 

A,   E:mer  P    Hutter.   Post  Office   Box  2255. 
Washington.  DC. 
D     (6 1    $5, 

A,  Elmer  P  Hutter,  Post  Office  Box  2255, 
Wishi:u-ton.  D.C, 

B,  M.ss  Alice  M.  Hebing,  Rochester.  N.Y. 

E.  i9)    412. 

A.  Illinois  Railroad  Association,  135  East 
nth  Place,  Chicago,  111. 

E.    (9)    $1,847.32.  | 

A.  Institute    of    Scrap   Iron   &   Steel.    Inc. 
1729  H  Street  NW..  Watmngton.  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $3C0,      E.    (9)    $1.50. 

A.  Raymond  M.  Jacobson,  1815  H  Street 
NW,,  Washington.  D,C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Consulting  Plan- 
ners. 1815  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,250.     E.    (9)    $239.59. 

A.  Ralph  K.  James.  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines.  1155  I5th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6i    $440.     E.     9)    $44.86.  I 

A.  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  601  North 
Broadway.  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  L.  Dan  Jones  1110  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building.  Washington. 
DC. 

E.  (9)    $23.62.  I 

A.  Gerald  M.  Katz,  1400  Mercantile  Trust 
Building.  Baltimore.  Md. 

B.  Johns  Hopkms  Hospital,  601  North 
Broadway.  Baltimore.  Md. 

A.  Gerald  M.  Katz,  1400  Mercantile  Trust 
Building.  Baltimore.  Md. 

B.  Zachary  Smith  Reynolds  Trust,  Mercan- 
tile Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  Robert  H.  Keilen,  25  East  Chestnut 
Street.  Chicago.  III. 

B.  Mayonnaise  &  Salad  Dressing  Institute, 
25   East   Chestnut  Street.   Chicago.   111. 


A.  Robert  H.  Kellen,  25  East  Chestnut 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B.  National  Preservers  Association.  25  East 
Chestnut  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Cornelius  B.  Kennedy,  888  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ml  torola.  Inc  ,  9401  West  Grand  Avenue. 
Franklin  Park.  ni. 

D.    (6)    $28.     E.   (9)    $3. 

A.  Kennon,  White  &  Odom.  356  St,  Charles 
Street.  Baton  Rouge.  La. 

B.  Jefferson  Standard  Life  Insurance  Co.. 
Post  Office  Box  21008.  Greensboro,  N.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,500.     E.    (9)    $419.50. 

A.  John  A,  KllUck.  1820  Massachusetts 
.\venue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  E.astern  Meat  Packers  Association.  Inc., 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (6)  $12.50. 

A.  John  A.  Killlck.  1820  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association.  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D,  (6)  $70,83. 

A.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Kingman,  535  San 
Luis  Road.  Berkeley.  Calif. 

D.  |6i  $510.     E.  (9)  $510. 

A.  John  H.  Kostmayer.  120  Wall  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  .Association  of  Mutual  Fund  Plan  Spon- 
sors. Inc.,  50  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  i9)  $2,471.16. 

A,  Krause.  Lindsay  &  Nahstoll.  Ninth 
Floor.  Loyalty  Building.  Portland.  Oreg. 

B.  Master  Contracting  Stevedore  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pacitic  Coast.  Inc..  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

A.  The  Lawyers  Co-Operative  Publishing 
Co.,  Rochester.  N.Y. 


A.  G.  E.  Lelghty.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Wasiiington.  DC. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW,.  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Donald  Lerch  &  Co  .  Inc.,  1522  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Shell  Chemical  Co..  110  WeetSlst  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Lester.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $510. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  Producers  of  Ferroalloys 

and  Related  Products. 

D.    (6)  $2,763.24.     E.   (9)  $138.95. 

A.  Joseph  J.  McDonald.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  .America.  1500 
Commonwealth   Building,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D,  (6)  $3,635.     E.  (9)  S649.20. 

A.  Mrs.  Judith  Nles  McFadden,  120  Mary- 
land .Avenuo  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom.  120  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $49,222.05.     E.  (9)   $11,706.74. 


B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW , 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $3,468.79.     E.  (9)  $632,55. 

A.  F  Howard  McGulgan,  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  815 
16th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D    (81   $4,361. 

A.  Don  Mahon,  1127  Warner  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)   $964  98. 


A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh,  600  Crandall  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
Crandall   Building,   Salt   Lake   City,   Utah. 

D.  (6)  $3,417.75.     E.  (9)  $110.47. 

A.  Michael  Marsh,  400  First  Street  NW , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)   $503,96. 

A.  Albert  E.  May,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $436.     E.  (9)  $54.40. 

A.  Arnold  Mayer,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America.  2800  North  Sher- 
idan Road.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $4,984.     E.  (9)  $773. 

-A,  Mayonnaise  &  Salad  Dressings  Institute, 
25  East  Chestnut  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Meiklejohn.  815  16th  .Strret 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  -American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  V^a.<^hlngton.  D.C. 

D.    1 6)    54.5U8.     E.    (9)    $498.61. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Miller.  815  17th  Street  N\V., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Northern  Textile  Association.  Nation.iJ 
Parking  .Association,  Maytag  Co.,  Chlcaeo 
Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 

A.  Lester  F.  Miller.  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  .As- 
sociation. 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,, 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $412.     E.  (9)  $37. 

A.  Clarence  Mitchell,  422  First  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  .Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  Stephen  A.  Mitchell,  Post  Office  Box  486. 
Taos.  N.  Mex. 

E.  (9)  S143.70. 


A.  Joseph  B.  McGrath,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 


A.  Mobilehome  Dealers  National   .Associa- 
tion. 39  South  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  11'.. 
E.  (9)   $2,143.78. 

A.    Willis    C.    Moffatt.    525    First    Security 
Building.  Boise.  Idaho. 

A.  Motor  Commerce  .Association,  Inc.  4004 
Vers.ailles  Road.  Lexington.  Ky. 
D.    (6)    $1,250.     E.    (9)    $2,088.89. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden,  1200  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National   Council   of   Farmer   Coopera- 
tives. 1200  17th  Street  NW..  W.-^shington.' D.C. 

D.  (6)  ,$7,999,98.    E.  (9)  .$517.62. 
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A.  Mlcah  H.  Naitalin.  1330  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B,  Tlie  Ethyl  Corp,.  1155  loth  Street  NW,. 
Washington.  DC, 

D,  i6i    $7oU. 

A.  National  Associated  Businessmen,   1000 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington.  DC. 
D.  (6)  $1,062,50.     E.  (9)  $1,387.84. 

A  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  National  .Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans,  211  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago. 
111. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.      E.  (91   Sl.732.34, 

.A,  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC, 

D,  (6)  $11,903.73.     E.  '9)  $12,675,54, 

A.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents.  Inc.,  96  FuUerton  Street.  New  York. 
NY 

E.  (9)  $616.84. 

A,  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  155  East  Superior  Street.  Chicago, 
111,,  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

E.  (9)  $10,491.49. 

A.  National  .Association  of  Social  Workers. 
Inc..  2  Park  .Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y..  and 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
t-on,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,656.     E.  (9)  $5,656. 

A.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW,.  Washington,  D  C. 

D.  (6)  $5^0,690.54.     E.  (9»  $10,202,61. 

-A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago. 
111. 

.A.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
DC, 

D   |6>  $7,027.50.     E.  (9)  $7,059.23. 

A.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association.  1820  Massachusetts  .Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  Sl.615.05.     E.  (9)  $1,732. 

-A.  National  Preservers  Association.  25  E.ist 
Chestnut  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

A.   National   Reclamation   Association.   897 
National  Press  Building.  Washington.  DC. 
D.  (6|  $5,008.     E.  (9)  $6,243.18, 

A,  National  Rehabilitation  Association.  1522 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $12,199,49.     E.  (91  $1,059. 

.A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  -As- 
-sociation.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

E.  (9)  $2,596.20. 

.A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  .Associa- 
tion. 1750  Pennsylv.inla  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  i6)  51.565.     E.  (9)  $8,341. 

.A.  National  Tax  Equality  .Association.  Inc, 
1000  Connecticut  .Avenue  Building.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D,  i6)  S5. 127.93.     E.  (9)  S5.493.01. 

.A.  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union.  1730  Chicago  .Avenue.  Evanston.  111. 
D.  (6)  $825.     E.  (9i  $489.63 

A.  National  Wool  Growers  .Association.  600 
Crandall  Building.  Salt  L.ike  City.  Ut.ih. 
D.   i6)    $10,677.65      E.   (9)    $4,452.04. 


•A.  Sarah  H,  Newai..u.  1029  Venuoat  Avenue 
NW..  Washi    slon.  DC. 

B.  National  Ciiisiuners  League.  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  WashingtOii.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,100. 

A  Richard  T.  O'Connell.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,650.     E.    (9)    $93,18. 

-A  Charles  T  O'Neill.  Jr..  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,,  Wa.'hington.  D.C. 

B.  The  .American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  .A\enue.  New  Y'ork,  NY. 

D.   (Gi   $1,000.     E.   (91    $178.33. 

A  Bruce  O.  Pike.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6  1    $625. 

A.    r.  E.   Pinkston,   101   East  High  Street. 

Lexington.  Ky. 

A.  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus.  422  First  Street 
SE..  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment <,f  Colored  PeoiJle.  1790  Broadway,  New 
York.  NY. 

A.  James  K    Polk.  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New 

York.  NY, 

B.  Consolidated  Edi?on  Co.  of  New  York. 
Inc  .  4  Irving  Place.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  William  I  Powell,  1110  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
.America,  1110  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC 

E.  (9)  $3.20. 

A  William  C.  Frnther,  221  North  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221   North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D,   ^61   $400.     E,   (9)   8429,84. 

A.  Jerry  C.  Pritchett,  59  Ivy  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  AFsoclatlon  of  Plumblng-Heat- 
ing-CooIing  Contractors,  1016  20th  Street 
NW  ,  Wa.shington.  D.C. 

D.   i6)    $750.     E.   (9)   8750. 

A  Publicom  Inc..  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW,.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Midwest  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Min- 
neapolis. Minn. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $381. 

A.  Publicom.  Inc.,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. New  York.  N.Y'. 

D.    (61    $15,000.      E.    (9)    $1,378. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC, 

B.  Sea-Land  Service.  Inc..  Post  Office  Box 
1050.  Elizab  th.  N.J. 

D.    i6l   $900.     E.   (9)   $491.66. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  South  .Atlantic  &  Caribbean  Line,  Inc., 
250  Park   Avenue.   New  York.  N.Y. 

D,    (6)     S200.      E.    i9i     $9.20. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Stlmson  Lumber  Co.,  Post  Office  Box 
68,  Forest   Grove.  Oreg. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    8102.47. 

.A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 

400  First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A,  Edward  M  Raymond,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  lic. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $4,075.02.     E.   (9)   $325.29. 

A  Robert  E.  Redding,  1101  17th  Street 
NW..   Washington,   D.C. 

B  Transportation  As.soclatlon  of  America. 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Zachary  Smith  Reynolds  Trust,  care  of 
Mercantile-Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co  .  Mercan- 
tile  Trust   Building.   Baltimore.   Md. 

A.  James  W.  Richards,  1000  16ih  Street 
NW..   Washington.   DC. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ind.),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111 

D.    (6)  $1,138,46.    E.    (9)  $6  90. 

A.  John  Riley,  1625  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C. 

D.  (6)  $600.   E.  (9)  $35.95. 

A.  Stephen  Philip  Robin.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC 

B.  International  Public  Relations  Co.,  Ltd. 
(N.Y.I  d'b'a  Japan  Steel  Information  Cen- 
ter. 230  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y'. 

D.  (6)  $135.     E.  (9)  $53.29. 

A.  Walter    E.    Rogers,     1701     Pennsylvania 
.Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
D.  (61  $6,650.     E.  (9)  $650. 

A.  Nathaniel   H.  Rogg.   1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 
;b.  National   Association  of  Home  Builders 
of    the    United    States.    1625    L    Street    NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6|  $1,500,     E.  (9)  $102.65. 

A.  John  P.  Rolph  III.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  -American  Bankers  Association.  90 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $500. 

A  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Ryan.  110  Bridge  Street. 
Manchester.  Ma;s. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago. 
111. 

E.  (9)  $226.81. 

A.  Carl  K.  Sadler.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton! d"c. 

D.  (6)  83.066.     E.  (9)  $704.84. 

A.  Robert  A.  Saltzsteln,  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Business  Press.  205  East  42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $3,128.98. 

A.  William  H.  Schelck.  1735  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  -American  Institute  of  .Architects. 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D  ,  (6)  $50. 

-A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger.  1400  Mercantile 
Trust  Building.  Baltimore.  Md. 

B.  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  601  North 
Broadway,  Baltimore.  Md. 

A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger.  1400  Mercantile 
Trust  Building.  Baltimore.  Md. 

B.  Zachary  Smith  Reynolds  Trust,  care  of 
Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  &  Tru.=t  Co..  Mercan- 
tile Trust  Building,  Baltimore.  Md. 
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A.  C.  Herschel  Schooley.  815  15th  Street 
NW  .  Washinaton.  D  C 

B    Independent     Bankers     Association     of 

America.  Sauk  Centre.  Minn. 

D.  i6i    S4.250      E,    (9)    $2,121.75. 

A  Hllliard  Schulberg.  1900  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Washington,  DC  .  Retail  Liquor  Dealers 
Associarion.  Inc  ,  1900  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC 

E.  (9  I  S55  75.  I 

A.  Leo  Seybold,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 

NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  Air  Ttansport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  WashTngton, 
DC 

D,    i6i    $1,125      E,    (9)    .$186.75. 

A  James  R  Sharp.  11008  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  American    Fur   Merchants'    Association. 

224  West  30:h   Street,   New  York.   N.Y.,   and 
Scandinavian  Pur  Farm  Organizations.  Lan- 
gagervej  60.  G'ostrup.  Denmark. 
b     i6)    $2,250.     E.    (9)    $3,161.77. 

A  John  J  Sheehan.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  N*W  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  1500 
Commonwealth   Building,    Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

D.    ,6)    $4,300.      E.    1 9)    $2,696.46. 

A  Max  Shine.  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D  C. 

B  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers. 1126  16th  Street  NW  .  Washington, 
DC 

D.  (6)    $952  50.     E.    (9»    $20.         , 

A.  T.  W.  Smiley.  135  East  Uth  Place.  Chi- 
cago. 111. 

B.  Illinois  Railroad  Association,  135  East 
ll-h  Place.  Chicago.  111. 

E.  I9t    $1.847  32. 

A.  Milan  D  Smith.  1133  20th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Canners  Association.  1133 
20th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

A,  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith.  Jr..  1709  North 
Glebe  Road.  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 712  Dupont  Circle  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

D.   (6i    S3. 581  72.     E.   (9)    $1,824.53. 

A.  J  R.  Snvder.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
W  ;shington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

A.  Carl  A.  Soderblom.  1  East  First  Street, 
Reno.  Nev 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  Association,  1  East 
First  Street.   Reno.  Nev.  i 

A.  Stanley  L.  Scmer.  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Eugene    L.    Stewart.    1001    Connecticut 

Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    i6)    S2.500.  I 

A.  Marvin  J.  Sonosky.  1225  19th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

A  W  Byron  Sorrell.  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Mobilehome  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion. 39  South  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    1 6)    $2,025.     E.    (9)    $118.78. 

A,  Southern  Pine  Industry  Committee.  520 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  New 
Orleans.  La. 

D.    i6i    S650.     E.   19)    $462. 


A.  William  W.  Spear,  214  Fremont  National 
Bank  Building.  Fremont,  Nebr. 

B,  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana).  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,030.77.     E     (9)    $4.32. 

A.  B.  H.  Steuerwald,  400  First  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen, 
2247  West  Lawrence  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Stitt,  Hemmendiirger  &  Daniels.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Importers  Association.  Ill 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

D.  (6)    $2.140  63.     E.    (91    $1,640.63. 

A.  Stitt,  Hemmendinger  &  Daniels.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Japan  Chemical  Fillers  Association.  3, 
3-Chome  Muromachi.  Nihonbashi.  Chuoku. 
Tokyo.  Japan. 

A.  Stitt.  Hemmendinger  &  Daniels.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  W.ishingvon.  D.C. 

B.  Japan  General  Merchandise  E.\porters 
Association  and  Japan  Rubber  Footwear 
Manufacturers  Association  of  Tokyo.  Japan: 
Miscellaneous  Goods  Division.  Japanese 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York.  Inc.. 
and  Imported  Footwear  Group.  American  Im- 
porters Association,  Inc..  New  York.  NY. 

E.  (9)    $75. 

A.  Stitt.  Hemmendinger  &  Daniels.  1000 
Connectictit  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Japan  Iron  &  Steel  Exporters'  Associa- 
tion. Tokyo,  Japan. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.    1 91    $150. 

A.  Stitt.  Hemmendinger  &  Daniels.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washingt-on,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Woolen  &  Linen  Textiles  Export- 
ers Association.  4.  4-Chrome.  Blngomachi. 
Higashiku.  Osaka.  Japan. 

A.  Stitt.  Hemmendinger  &  Daniels.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  W.ishington,  D.C. 

B.  Unione  Industrial  Pratese.  Prato.  Italy: 
American  Textile  Importers  Association.  200 
West  34th   Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Nelson  A.  Stitt.  100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States- Japan  Trade  Coiuicil. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC, 

A.  Stitt,  Hemmendinger  i^  Daniels,  1000 
Connecticut   Avenvie   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Vorort  des  schweinzerischen  Handels- 
und-Industrie-Vereins,  Boersenstrasse  26. 
Zurich.  Switzerland. 

A.  Russell  D.  Tall,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  William  C.  Taylor,  1619  Massachiisetts 
Avenue  NW..   Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Southern  Pine  Industry  Committee, 
D.    (6)    $650.     E.    O)    $462" 

A.  Julia  C.  Thompson.  1030  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc..  10 
Columbus  Circle.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    S2.922.44. 


A.  Dwight  D.  Townsend.   1012   14th   Street 
NW  .   Washington.  DC. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  USA,  59  East  Van 
Buren   .Street.   Chicago,  111. 

E.    (9)    $8,240. 


A.Paul  T.  Truitt,  1700  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.   DC. 

B.  National  Plant  Food  Institute,  1700  K 
Street   NW.,   Washington,  DC. 

A  Dick  Tullis,  307  Maple  Terrace,  Dallas. 
Tex. 

B.  Superior  Oil  Co  ,  Houston.  Tex.,  and  Los 
Angeles.  Calif. 

D.  i6)   $100.     E.   (9)   $50. 

A.  United  Business  Schools  Association, 
1101  17th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

E.  (9)    $750. 

A.  United  States-Japan  Trade  CoiiiK-il, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washi.n£;- 
ton.  DC. 

A.  The  Universal  Exchange.  Post  Office  liox 
8701.   Orlando.   Fla. 

E.    (9)    $1,492  97. 

A.  Venable.  Baetjer  &  Howard.  1400  Mer- 
cantile   Trust    Building.    Baltimore,    Md 

B.  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  601  North 
Broadway.  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  Venable,  Baetjer  i>e  Howard.  1400  Mer- 
cantile  Trust   Building.    Baltimore.   Md 

B  Zachary  Smith  Reynolds  Trust,  care  ui 
Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co.,  Mercan- 
tile Trust  Building.  Baltimore.  Md. 

A.  James  S.  Vlasto  Associates.  342  M.di- 
son  Avenue.  New.  York.  NY. 

B,  Dominium  International.  Inc..  1270  .\', ■- 
nue  of  Americas.  New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)    S3.000.     E.    (91    $191.53. 

A.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  Associauon. 
Inc  .   51   East  42d   Street.   New  York.  NY 

D.    1 6)    $600.      E.    (9)    S435,36. 

.•\.  Thomas  G,  Walters,  400  First  .-ticc 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

B.  .American  Federation  of  Governmen: 
Emplovees.  400  First  Street  NW..  Wa.slni.e- 
ton.   DC, 

D,    i6i    S3.452  42.     E.    (9)    S8.495  66. 

A.  E.  E,  Webster,  400  First  Street  XW,. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  o:  \V;  v 
Emploves.  12050  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit. 
Mich. 

D.    i6)    S3. 820. 10. 

A.  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Asfjoia- 
tion.  Inc.  604  Mission  Street.  San  Francisco. 
Calif. 

D.    i6)    S13.663.     E.    (9)    S312.48. 

A.  Robert  Winter-Berger.  123  East  75th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Venlo  Wolfsohn.  1729  H  Street.  NW,, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  &  Steel.  Inc.. 
1729   H  Street   NW,.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $1.50. 

A.  Russell  J.  Woodman.  400  First  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Transportation-Communication  Em- 
ployees Union.  3860  Lindell  Boulevard.  St. 
Lotiis.  Mo. 

A.  Kenneth  Young.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  .\merican  Federation  o*'  Labor  &  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,361.     E.    (9)    S361.35. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS 
The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1968: 

.T^nrr      The   form   used  for  report  is  reproduced   below,  "n  tlie  inleiest  of  economy  in  the  Record    questions  are  not 
repealed    onl7  the  es^entfaT  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respectu-e  letter  and  number.. 

FILE    ONE    COPY    WITH    THE    SECRTTAKV    OK   THE    SENATF    AND    PiLE    TWO    COPIES    WITH    THE    CLERK     OF    THE    HotTSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES: 

This  page  (page  1)   is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data:   and  page  2  ,on  the  back  of  this  page)   deals  with  financial  data. 

PLACE  AN   "X'   BELOW   THE    APPROPRIATE   LETTER  OR   FIGURE  IN  THE   BOX    AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  "REPORT"  HEADING  BELOW  : 

••PRELIMINARY  •  REPORT   ("Registration")  :  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  lill  out  page  1  only. 

..^     PTFR.Y"  REPORT    To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  tlie  appropriate 
^    ^ure      FmotU  both  page  1  a^id  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.     The  first  additional  page  should  be  muia- 

bered  as  page    3."  aiidml  rest  of  sulh  pages  should  be  "4."  "S."    'e."  etc.     Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  wm 

accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:    19 


REPORT 

PURSUANT    TO    FEDERAL    REGULATION    OF    LOBBYING    ACT 


QUAUTtK 


1st 


2d 


3d       4tli 


1  Mark  one  sciuaro  only ) 


NOTE  ON  ITEM  "A".- ( a )  In  GENERAL.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows . 

NOTE  o^,.l™  ^       _^4  ^^  "employee",  state  .  in  Item  '  B")   the  name,  address,  and  nature  oi  business  of  the  "employer  .     ( If  the 

•enSloyee'    1^'  a  firm  |stich  as  a  law  lirm  or  public  relations  thm|,  p.-rtner..  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  hrm  iuay  join  m 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee") 
(ill     -Emplover" —To  file  as  an  "employer",  write -None"  in  answer  to  Item  ■  B  .  ,,     ^  ,         ,    o     „,♦  . 

,h)    SEPSR^TF  REPORTS      All  agent  or  cmplovee  should  not  attempt   to  Combine  iiis  Report  With  the  employer  s  Report . 
*        flTEmplo^errsirbJectto^theActmt^  are   not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely   because  Repc^rts   are 

nut::p^Z'^:^'^:rT^n.nst  m.  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  tiiis  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A.    ORGANIZATION    OR    INDIVIDUAL    FILING: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  li.'^t  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  Will  tile  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


NOTE  ON  ITEM  "B"  —Rcports  bv  Aacnta  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
„  ,^^  T^  a  n^rticular  undertaking  is  jointly  fin.anced  bv  a  group  of  employers,  t-.e  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
membe  so    the'^group   r^^  of  eaclf  member  is  to  b.    .specified:    ,b)   if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 

.rpersonbmpaymeni  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report-naming  both  persons  as  •■employers"_is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  EMPLOYER.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C"— (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  in  con  ij 
it.em°UnrcUrectly  or  iiid  rectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  •legislation'  means  bil  s  resol utic 
inems   nominatTons.  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which 


ments 

subfect  ol  action  by  either  House' 


in  connection  with 

ons.  amend- 

may  be  the 


302(e) . 


b,    Before  undertaking  anv  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 

'"  ^;^  ^I^^e^^eSimiig  ^uch'^il^tles^^m^^;^" 'Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  m  connection  with  legislative  interests. 
C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Purlications  in  connection  therewith: 

2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 

the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specif.c 

legislative    interests   by   reciting:    (a)    Short 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative     interests     have     terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether    for   or   against   such   statutes   and 

bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
l^erson  ftling  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  leclslative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  qvian- 
tity  distributed:  (c)  date  of  distribution.  id» 
name  of  printer  or  jniblisher  (if  ])Ublications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filinc)  <jr  name  of 
donor    (if    publications    were    received   as   a 

gift)- 


Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below. 

4   If  this  is  a  "PreliminarV  Report  (Registration)   rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amotint  of  antici- 
pated expenses  Will  be     and  U  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  -his  is  a  "Quartcrlv"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report    (Registration)   with  a  'Quarterly"  Report.'^ 


i.nd  "E"  on' the  back  of  this  page.     Do  not  attempt  to 


AFFIDAVIT 

1  Omitted  in  printing  | 

PAGE   !■< 
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Note  on  Item  "D." — (a)  In  General.  The  term  "contribution"  Includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  use? 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual — lOr 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter — ^is  a  "contribution."     "The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 

of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreemen'i,.  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" 

Section  302(ai  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  for  .\n  Employer — (1)  In  General.  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  vifhich  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(HI  Receipt"!  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals. — A  business  firm  (or  individual  i  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  or 
expenditures  which  It  makes  in  attempting  to  influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  report 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report, 

(ill)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations. — Some  ors^anlzations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  tlie 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 
ments, or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  Indicates  the  percentage  of  diu  s 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts,  sik  ii 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is.  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  Howe\£T 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(C)  If  This  Report  Is  for  .\n  Agent  or  Employee. —  (i»  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services  i  and  "D  12"  i  expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary.  :• 
will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests 

I  li  I  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  i  in  the  form  of  salary,  fee.  etc. )  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14."  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under   "D  5,  '  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts    (Including  Contributions  .and  Loans); 

Fill  in  every  blank      If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  i  other  than  loans  i  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13    Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3.  « ^---Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  ,  

4.  « ...-Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  Please  answer  "yes    or  '  no   : 

5.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (includliig 

loans)   during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  $ —      --Total  for  this  Quarter   (Add  items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7    i Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  tl,i. 

„    .  _  ,  ,  ,  .       .        „  page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  i.i.n 

8.  « Tot.al   trom   Jan.    1   through   this   Quarter    (Add   "6"  Address  of  Contributor":  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  th- 

'^  '  period  is  March  31.  June  30.  September  30.  or  December  31.     Prepare 

Loans  Received  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

"The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .   ."—Sec.  302(a).  Amount         Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9.$ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  /.'d^,,v,w"  f^ t   „    1  »v^, v,  ,r. 

,-,    -  „  ...  .,        _i     »        1      ^       ^  (Period    from  Jan.  1  through ,19 i 

10-  8 Borrowed  irom  others  during  this  Quarter  ^ 

US Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  Sl.oOO.OO     John  Doe,  1621  Blank  BIdg..  New  York,  N.Y. 

$1,785.00     The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

12    S "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  

Quarter  $3,285.00     Total 

Note  on  Item  "E". —  (a)  In  General.  "The  term  "expenditure"  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 
302  lb)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")   and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment   (Item  "E  7")". 

E.  Expenditl-res  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests: 

Fii:  In  every  blank.     I:  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  m  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


Expenditures  (other  than  loans)  | 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  S Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions    (other  than  item 

"l") 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,   including  distribution 

cost 

5.  $ Office  overhead  ;  rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ .\:i  other  expenditures 


Loans  Made  to  Others 


" — Sec.  302(b). 


9.  S Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  ""8"") 

10.  S Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add 

and  '"10") 


•9" 


"'The  term  "expenditure"  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan 

12.  S Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  S Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  S Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 

15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  SIO  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Date 
or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount     Date  or  Dates — Naine  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

$1,750.00     7-11:  Roe  Printing  Co.,   3214  Blank   Ave.,  St.  Louis. 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

$2,400.00     7-15,8-15,9-15:     Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg.. 

Washington.   D.C. — Public   relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,150.00     Total 
PAGE  2 
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A.  Ad  HOC  committee  of  the  Construction      ^^'^^"^^'^  .f^^iJ^^'orTN^"'"''""'  ''' 
Industry    Advancement    Funds,    1016    20th      West  57th  fatreet,  NewYorK,  w.i^ 

Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Clarence  a.  Adamy,  1725  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Association   of   Pood   Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $500. 


A,  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6)  $5,754.75.     E.  (9)  $5,754.75. 


A.    Air    Trafllc    Control    Association,    Inc. 
525  School  Street  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A     American    Industrial    Bankers   Associa- 
tion   1629  K  t^treet  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
(D).   (6)    $1,800.     E.    (9)    $1,800. 

A.     American     Insurance     Association,     85 
John  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)     $8,474.90.     E.    (9)     $8,474.90. 

\    American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee   1341   G   Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)     S548.48.     E,    (9)    $266  46, 

A.   American   Justice   Association,   Defense 
Highway,  Gambrllls,  Md, 
D.  (6)  S2.     E,  (9)  $2. 


A    American  Textile  Manufacturers  InsU- 
tute,  Inc.  1501  Johnston  BuUdlng,  Charlotte, 

N.C. 

D.  (6)  $14,451.     E.  (9)  $14,461. 

A    American  Tnicklng  Associations.   Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.  (6)  $10,290.06.     E.  (9)  $15,856.07. 

A    American  Veterinary   Medical   Associa- 
tion.   1522   K   Street  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

E.'(9)  5-345. 

A     The    American    Waterways    Operators, 
inc.,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 

13  C 

d'.  (6)  $3,473.61.     E.  (9)  $3,473.61. 


A.  Air  Transport  Association  ol  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,234.55.     E.    (9)    S3,234.55. 

A.  Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots  Association, 
Post  Office  Box  5800,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Mrs.  Donna  Allen,  3306  Ross  Place  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Committee  to  Abolish  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
555  North  Western  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,040.     E.  (9)  $1,541.50. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Allen,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $32.63.     E.  (9)  $10.58. 

A.  Louis  J.  Allen. 

B.  Class  I  railroads. 


A.  Cyrus  T.  Anderson,  400  First  Street  NW.. 

A.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn-      Washington,  D.C.  ^ 
-    -.' "-   T„H                                B  The  National  Football  League,  1  «.oc«ie 

feller  Pla^«a,  New  York.  NY. 

A  Cyrus  T.  Anderson,  400  First  Street  NW.. 

'"^rSel.?-:,  2611  west  23d  Street,  Chi- 
cage.  111. 

A.  Walter  M.   Anderson.  Jr..  Montgomery, 

■^B     Alabama    Railroad    Association,    1002 

A    American   Mutual   Insurance   Alliance,      pi^st  National  Bank  Building,  Montgomerv . 

.'.        _,___    T^_...-      r.i,i„„rr^      Til 


svlvania  Street.  Indianapolis,  Ind 
"D.    (6)     $87,754,50.     E.    (9)     $36,372,40, 

A,     American     Medical     Association.     535 
North   Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  lU. 
E.   (9)   $15,086.04. 

A.   American    Merchant   Marine   Institute. 

Inc.   11   Broadway,  New  York.  NY. 
E.  (9)    $1,631. 


20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111 
E.   (9)   $340. 

A.  American  National  Cattlemen"E  Associa- 
tion, 801  E,ast  17th  Avenue.  Denver,  Coi''>. 
D.  (6)  $70,059.     E.  (9)  S5.696. 

A.   American  Nurses'   Association,  Inc.,   10 
Columbus  Circle.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D     16)     $9,653.05.     E.    (9)     $9,653.05. 


Ala.  

A.  William  C.   Anderson,  425   13th   Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B   American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 

Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago.  111. 
D.  (6)  $1,687.50.     E.  (9)  $49.45. 


A.  Nicholas  E.  Allen  &  Merrill  Armour,  444 
Shoreham  Building,  Washington.  DC, 

B,  Music  Operators  of  America,  Inc,  228 
North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,437.50.     E.  (9)  $25.13. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  5025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  National 
Capital  Division  689.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  American  Association  of  Bloanalysts.  805 
.Embassador  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  American  Cancer  Society,  219  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $7,868.66. 


A.  Mrs.     Erma     Angevlne.     2000     Florida 
AvenueNW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
A    American  Optometric   .Association,  care     goclation,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wasn- 

of  J.  C.  Tumbim,  4836  Broadway  NE,.  Knox-       .__._„   r^  .- 


vlUe.  Tenn. 

E.    (9)    $4,398.70. 

A.    American    Paper    Institute,     Inc.,    260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 


ington,  DC. 


100     Indiana 


A.    American    Carpet    Institute,    Inc. 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  S133.    E.  (9)  $262. 


350 


A.   The   American   Beekeeping   Federation, 
Minco,  Okla. 

D.  (6)   $6,512.78.     E.   (9)   $6,348.34. 

A.  The  American  College  of  Radiology,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
D.   (6)   $1,510.50.     E.   (9)    $1,510.50. 

A.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc  ,  20 
E  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  and  the  sub- 
committee Bipartisan  Citizens  Committee  for 
Federal  Aid  for  Public  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education,  2104  Da-.enport  Street  NW,. 
Wii.shington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $662.36. 

A.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  16)    $25,559.     E.   (9)    $9,867. 

A.  American  Podiatry  Association,  3301 
16th    Street    NW,,    Washington,    D,C. 

E.  <9)    .S3. 152.44. 

A.  .American  Pulpwood  Association,  605 
Third   .Avenue.  New  York,   N.Y. 

\  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation. 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washlneton.  D  C. 

D.   (6)    S269.35.     E.    (9)    $269.35. 


A.  George     W.      Apperson. 
Avenue  NW.  Wa.sUington,  D.C. 

sTnaigamated  Transit  Union.  National 
CapitaTDrvision  689.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A  Arkansas  Railroad  .\ssoclatlon,  UOO 
Boyle  Building,  Uttle  Rock,  Ark. 

B  Class  One  railroad  operating  in  and 
through  the  SUte  of  Arkansas. 

D.  (6)  S134.54.     E.  (9)  $459.79. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1101    17th  Street  NW., 

Washington.  DC.  ..»„»„      ,071 

B    American     Petroleum     Institute.     1271 

-avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $3,125.     E.  (9)  $1,787  50. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW., 

Washington.  DC.  ,  ,^«.h^o 

B    Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 

Inc    1  E.ist  57th  Street.  New  York.  NY. 
D.  (6)  $16,666.68.     E.  (9)  $352.37. 

A  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza. 
Newark.  N.J. 

A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users.  100 


A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  III.,  and 
425  13th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $36,566.     E.   (9)    $36,566 

A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
eress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $38,324.66. 


nets,  -r  Ffdera^'a^Slld^n;^  wSin'iot  lndia^v;"nTe  N^'.^ash  Ington,  DC. 

DC.  .    Association  of  American  Physicians  and 

E.   (9)   $2,328.05.  Surseons.  Inc.,  230  North  Michigan  Avenue, 

A.  -American  Socletf^f  Travel  Agents   inc.,  ^^^^^f-^^^^      E.  (9)  8525. 

360   Lexington   .Avenue,   New   "iork,   N.^i.  -U-  'oi  •a^*'-  ^   ^ 

E.(9)    S21.003.98.    ^    Association  of  American  Rnllroads,  929 

A.  American  Stockvards   Association.   1712  --sp^-f-,%«-^'^-%                         °-"- 

I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  "•  '^'  >o,ooi.uo      

D.   (6)   $1,350.     E.^  $900.  ^    Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards. 

A     American    Taxpayers    Association,    326  Inc..   1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

Pennsylvania   Building.   Washington.   D.C.  DC. 


A.     American     Hospital     Association, 
North  Lake   Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 
D.    (6)    $10,810.61.     E.    (9)    $10,810.61. 


840 


A.  American  Textile  Machinery  .Association. 
224  ElUnrton  Road,  Longmeadow.   Mass. 
D.  (6)  9333.22. 


A  Association  en.  Japanese  Textile  Imports, 
Inc,  551  Fifth  Avenu».  New  York,  N.T. 
D     (6)     $1,000.     E.     (9)     Jl.OOO. 


I 
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A.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines.  1725  K 
Street   NW .   Washington,  DC. 

E     l9i    $310,  I 

A  The  Association  of  Western  Railroads, 
224    Union    Station    Building,    Chicago,    111. 

A.  Atlant.\  Committee  for  Democratic  Re- 
publican Independent  Voter  Education,  2540 
Lakewood  Avenue  SW  .  Atlanta.  Ga. 

D.  i6)   $3,213.96.     E.   (9)    $5,009.35.       | 

A.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  260  South  Broad 
Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

E.  (9)  $300.  I 

A.  Robert  L  Augenbllck.  61  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A  Richard  W  Averill.  1026  17th  Street  NW.. 
Wa.shington.  D  C. 

B  American  Optometrlc  Association,  In 
care  of  J.  C.  Tumblln,  4836  Broadway  NE., 
Knoxville.  Tenn. 

D.    1 6)    $800.     E,    (9)    $301.  i 

A.  Michael  H  Bad^r,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc..  1741  DeS.iles  Street  NW.,  W^ishington. 
DC. 

A  Harry  S.  Baer.  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  AeroSpace  Service  Association. 
1725  DeSuIes  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

E    (9i  $333. 

A.  Donald  Baldwin.  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  St.  Paul. 
Minn  ;  Great  Northern  Railway  Co  ,  St.  Paul. 
Mmn.:  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail- 
road Co  .  Chicago.  111. 

E    i9i  $381  91. 

A    Ernest  L    Barcella.  Washington.  DC. 
B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich. 

A  Barna-Reggitts.  1055  Main  Avenue. 
Clifton.  N  J. 

A.  John  Barnard.  Jr.  61  Broadway.  New 
York.  N  Y 

B.  Inve--.tment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway.  New  York.  N  Y. 

A  Arthur  R.  Barnett.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  .Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

D.    (6)    $662  50.     E.    i9)    $10.29.  , 

A.  Vincent  Gerrard  Barnett,  1725  I  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

a    Committee  of  European  Shipowners.  30- 
32  St.  Marv   Axe.  London.   E.  C.   3.  England. 
D     i6l    $13.555  89.     E,    i9l    $14.555  89. 

.A.  Irvln  L.  Barney.  400  First  Street  NW,, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  Amer- 
ica. 4929  Main  Street.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

D.    1 6)    $3,600 

A.  A  Weslev  Barthelmes.  2133  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

B,  Insurance  Company  of  North  .America 
and  Life  Insurance  Company  of  North  Amer- 
ica.  1600  -Arch  Street.  Philadelphia.  Fa. 

D     i6)    $491-30      E.    (91    $286  76, 

A  Eugene  T.  Bartkowlak,  3829  W  Street 
SE  .   Washington.   D.C. 

B  The  National  Association  of  Polish 
Americans.  Inc  .  3829  W  Street  SE..  Washing- 
ton, DC. 


A  James  P.  Bass,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  .American  Airlines.  Inc  .  llOi  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Ross  Bass  Associates.  1120  Connecticut 
.\venue  NW.,  Washington.  DC 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $6,250. 

A.  Roy  Battles,  917  Oaf rttz. Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service 
(COBS).  917  Cafrltz  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

A  Mrs  Dlta  Davis  Beard,  1707  L  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.,   1707  L  Street  NW.,   Washington,  DC. 

D.    i6)    $4,200.     E.  |9|   $5,070. 

A.  Donald  S.  Seattle,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
400  First  Street  NW.  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,200. 

A.  Daniel  S.  Bedell,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automobile 
Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 
ers of  America,  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue, 
Detroit.  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $1,256.13.     E.   (9)    $908.16. 

A.  John  H.  Beidler. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  .AFI^CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,076.     E.    (9)    $443.56. 


A.  James  F.  Bell.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.   (6)    $987.50. 

A.  Reed  A.  Benson,  1028  Connecticut  .\ve- 
nue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  John  Birch  Society.  Inc..  395  Con- 
cord Avenue.  Belmont.  Mass. 

A.  Andrew  J.  Blemiller.  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $7,060.     E.    |9)    $314.20. 

A.  Walter  J.  Bierwagen.  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  .'\FI^CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  John  H.  Bivins.  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  .American  Petroleum  Institute,  1101 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $690. 

A.  Joel  D.  Blackmon,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Mailers  Union,  2240  Bell 
Court,  Denver,  Colo, 

A.  Robert  W.  Blair. 

B.  New  Process  Co..  Warren,  Pa. 

E.  (9)    $116. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Blake,  1108  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sharp,  Partridge,  Gants  &  Perkins.  1108 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,250.     E.   (9)    $1.70. 

A  Wm.  Rhea  Blake,  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis.  Tenn. 


A.  William  Blum,  Jr.,  1815  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing.  55  Lilserty  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $4,253.33.     E.   (9i    $1,450.80. 

A.  Blumberg.  Singer,  Ross,  Diamond  k 
Gordon.  245  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $6,250. 

A.  Fred  F  Bockmon,  405  Luhrs  Building. 
Phoenix.  .Ariz. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co..  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Calif.,  and  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  ct  Santa  Fe,  121  East  Sixth  Street, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $435.     E.  i3)   $15. 

A.  Eugene  F.  Bogan.  Bogan  &  Preeland. 
1000  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  01 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc..  161 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Lyle  H.  Boren.  Seminole.  Okla. 

B.  The  .•\ssociation  of  Western  Railways. 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Robert  T.  Borth,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    i6i    .$1,500.      E.    i9)    S103.I0. 

A.  G.  Stewart  Boswell.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenxie  NW,,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. 1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte,  N.C, 

D.    t6i    $550.     E.    i9i    S88.08. 

A.  Robert  S.  Bourbon,  8121  Georgia  Avenue, 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 

B.  American  Association  of  Bioanalysts, 
805  Ambassador  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  Samuel  2.  Boyle.  428  South  Avenue. 
PittstaurErh.  Pa. 

B.  The  Christian  Amendment  Movement. 
304  Penn  Avenue.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $1,517.43.     E.    i9l    $313.34. 

A.  Col.  A.  A.  Brackett,  1  Constitution  .Ave- 
nue NE..  Washinsxton.  D.C. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States.  1  Constitution  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Charles  N.  Brady,  1712  G  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  .■\merican  Automobile  Association.  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Brady,  122  Sheraton  Gibson 
Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  of 
the  Beverage  Indtistry. 

A.  Charles  R.  Bragg.  90  Stony  Corners  Cir- 
cle. Avon,  Conn. 

B.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co..  176 
Cumberland  Avenue.  Wethersfleld,  Conn. 

E.    (9)    Sl.075.22. 

A.  A.  Marvin  Braverman,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Motors  Corp.,  14250  Plymouth 
Road.  Detroit.  Mich. 

E.    (9)    $124.56. 

A.  Parke  C.  Brinkley,  1155  15th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Associ- 
ation. 
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A.  Wally  Briscoe. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc  ,  1634  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $135.     E.    (9)    $16.50. 

A.  Florence  I.  Broadwell,  1737  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  National     Federation    of    Federal     En. 
ployees.  1737  H  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 

D.    (6)    $3,753.05. 

A.  David  A.  Brody,  1640  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'ritli. 
315  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 

D.   (6)    Approximately  $250. 

A.  W.  S.  Bromlev.  605  Third  .■\venue.  New 
York,  N.Y 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  605 
Third  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Milton  E.  Brooding,  215  Fremont  Street. 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  Del  Monte  Corp  ,  215  Fremont  Street. 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $50. 

A.  Joseph  P.  Brosnan.  9160  Springhill  Lane. 
Greenbelt.  Md. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  .'Association.  1501 
Pennsvlvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D  C. 

D.    ("6)    $100. 

A.  Brotherhood,  of  Painters,  Decorators  & 
Paperhangers  of  America,  217  North  Sixth 
Street,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  .Airline  <v 
Steamship  Clerks.  1015  Vine  Street.  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $21,939.04.     E.   (9)    $21,939.04. 


A  J.  D.  Brown.  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  .American  Ptiblic  Power  .Association. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $150. 


A.  Brown.  Lund  &  Levin.  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  .\merican  <Sc  Foreign  Power  Co..  Inc..  2 
Rector  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Brown,  Lund  &  Levin,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  .Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1140  Connecticut  .Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ingtcn.  D.C. 

A.  Robert  J.  Brown.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  .Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Coiinecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $325. 


A.  Robert  W.  Bruce.  140  New  Montgomery 
Street.  San  FYancisco.  Calif. 

B.  The  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.. 
140  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Calif. 

D.  (6)  $306.     E.  (9)  $364. 

A.  Lyman  L.  Bryan,  2000  K  Street  NW., 
W.ishington,  D.C. 

B.  .American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
-Accountants,  666  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  George  S.  Buck,  Jr.,  Post  Office  Box 
12285,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $150.     E.  (9)   $5.92. 


.A.  George  S.  BulLen. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Norman  D  Burch.  1317  F  Street  NW., 
W.xshimjton.  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  SUeet,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  i9)   $107.89. 

.A   Geivrge  J.  Burger. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service.  250  West 
57th  Stieet,  New  York,  NY. 

.A.  George  J.  Burger. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Bu.siness.  921  Washington  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tob.acco  Export  As- 
sociation. Post  Office  Box  860.  Lexington,  Ky. 
E.  1,9)   $780.94. 

A.  George  B.  Burnham,  132  Third  Street 
SE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Numerous  stockholders  of  the  Burnham 
Chemical  Co.,  132  Third  Street  SE..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  i6l  $225.     E.  i9i  ,$225. 

.A.  George  Burnham  4lh,  1625  K  Street 
NW..  W.ashmgton.  DC. 

B  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  525  William 
Pf-nn  Place,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.  i6i  $625.     E.  i9i  $425.51. 

.A.  David  Burpee,  Fordhook  Farms,  Doyles- 
town.  Pa. 

E.  1 9)  $80.22. 

A.  Hollis  W  Burt,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks.  1107  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  i6)  $75. 

.A.  Herbert  H.  Butler.  438  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  438  Pennsylvania  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    .$120.     E.    (91    $626.50. 

A.  Robert  B.  Byrnes,  1514  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Railroad  Pension  Forum,  Inc., 
2403  E.tst  75th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (61   $300.  E.   (9»   $218.99. 

A.  Charles   O.    Calfrey.    1120   Connecticut 

Avenue  .'"JW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Char- 
lotte. N.C. 

D.    i6)    $760.20.     E.    (9)    $140. 

A.  Gorden  L.  Calvert.  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  ,$2,000.     E.  (91  $1,040. 

A.  Donald  L.  Calvin.  11  Wall  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  11  Wall 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  C.irl  C.  Campbell.  1200  IBth  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $263.08. 

.A.  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union-Metal 
Trades  Council,  .AFL-CIO.  Post  Office  Box  471, 
Balboa  Heiahts.  C.Z. 

D.    (6)    $1,181.37.     E.    (9)    $2,265.41. 

.A.  Mar\in  Caplan. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFLr-CIO, 

815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
D.    (6)    SI. 977.     E.    (9)    $128.10. 


A.  Ronald    A.    Capone,    505   Tlie   Parragut 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Committee  of  European  Shipowners.  30- 
32  St.  Mary  Axe,  London  EC.  3,  England. 

E.    (9)    $359.45. 


A.  Michael  H.  Cardozti,  Washington.  DC. 
B.  Association   of   American    Uiw   Schools, 
1521  New  Hamjishlrc  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A.  Philip  Carlip,  650  Fourth  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

B.  District  2,  Marine  Engineers  Beneadal 
Association. 

D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.   (91    $101.40 

A.  Philip  Carlip,  675  Fourth  .Avenue, 
Brooklyn.  NY. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union. 
D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    $1,210. 

A.  Colonel  John  T.  Carlton,  1  Constitution 
Avenue  NE  ,  Wiishlngtoii,  DC. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  1  Constitution  .Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Braxton  B.  Carr.,  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Wasliington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators. 
Inc  1250  Connecticut  Avenue.  W.ashington, 
DC, 

D.   (6)    $2,917.     E.    (9)    $169.33. 


A.  Robert  S.  Carr.  1220  Pennsylvania  BiUld- 

ing,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Inc  ,  8323  Jeffer- 
.son  Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich. 

A.  Richard  M.  Carrigan,  1201  lOth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Legislation  and  Federal  Relations.  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  1201  16t.h  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6»    $2,145.01.     E.    (9)    $41.18. 


A.  Blue  Allan  Carstenson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Op- 
eratlve  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union),  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Colo.; 
1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,624.70.     E.  (9)    $259.46. 

A.  Eugene  C.  Carusl,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   i6i    $100. 

A.  Ralph  E.  Casey,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Wfishlngton.  DC. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute. 
Inc..  919  18th  Street  NW..  Wixshington,  D.C, 
and    11   Broadvvav,  New  York.  NY. 

D.    1 6)    $1,380.  "  E.    (9l    S251. 

A.  E.  Michael  Cassady.  225  South  Meramec, 
St.  Lotils,  Mo. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  225  South 
Meramec,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  Central     .Arizona     Project     Association. 
1124  .Arizona  Title  Building.   Phoenix.  Anz. 
D.   (6)    $15,220.     E.   (9)    $29,040.60. 

A.  Col.  Joseph  L.  Chabot,  1  Constitu- 
tion .Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States.  1  Constittition  Avenue  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Chapman.  DiSalle  &  Friedman.  932 
Pennsylvania   Building,   Washington,   DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Game, 
Fish  &  Conservation  Commissioners.  Sec- 
retary's Office.  5727  Blake  Road.  Minneapolis. 
Minn. 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.    (9l    $122.22. 
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A  Chapman.  DlSalle  &  Friedman.  932 
Pennsylvania    BuUding.    Washington.    D.C. 

B.  The  National  Committee  for  the  Re- 
cording Arts.  9300  Wllshlre  Boulevard,  Beverly 

Hlllfi,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $16,666.67.     E.   (9)    $345,33. 

A.  Chapman.  DlSalle  &  Friedman,  932 
Pennsylvania    Building.    Washington,    DC. 

B  Newspaper  ConxniUtee  for  a  Free  and 
Competitive  Press.  33  North  Dearborn  Street. 
Chicago,  lU. 

D     1 6)    $5,000.      E.    (9)    $297  36. 

A  Chapman.  DlSalle  &  Friedman.  932 
Pennsylvania    Building.   Washington.    D.C. 

B  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe  Co  .  139-141  Prwik- 
lln  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    1 61    $443.75.     E.   (9)    $64.43. 

A    James  W.  Chapman. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D  C. 

D.  (6)    Si. 625, 

A.  A  H  Chesser,  400  First  Street  NW , 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Brotherhdod   of  Railroad  Trainmen, 

E,  (9)   $100. 

A    The  Christian  Amendment  Movement. 
804  Penn  Avenue.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
D     i6i    $1.70989      E,   |9)    $5,662,89. 

A.  Hal  M.  Chrlstensen.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  American  Dental  Association.  1750 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    i6)   $2,250 

A.  Edwin  Christiansen. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  .fc  Co-Op- 
erative Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union).  1575  Sherman  Street.  Denver,  Colo.; 
1012   14th  Street  N'W,,  Washington,  D  C. 

D.    (6)   $35.     E.    t9i    $108  70 

A.  Lowell  T.  Chrlstlson.  1026  17th  Street 
NW,,  Washington,  D  C, 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  in 
care  of  J  C,  Tumblln.  4836  Broadway  NE., 
KnoxviUe.  Tenn 

D.    (61    $140  60      E.    |9)   $91,20. 

A  Cigar  Mar.ufacturers  Association  of 
America.  Inc  ,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
NY  . 

D     (6)    538,840  06  I 

A  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,, 
Washington.  D  C 

D,    i6i   $18  292      E,    i9i    $9,031  11, 


A.  William  F,  Claire,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  cl 

B.  American    Paper     Institute,     Inc..     260 
Madison  Avenue/ New  York,  N.Y. 


A  AUen  C,  K  Clark,  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D  C 

B,  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America.  1730 
K  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Earl  W   Clark 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

D,  (6i  $1,294,  E.  (9>  $62. 

A.  James  E  Clark,  Jr..  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue    NW  ,    Washington.    DC. 

B,  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New- 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  M.  Clark,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW,.   Washington.  D.C. 

B,  The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co.,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago. 
111. 


A.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Committee. 
Post  Ortice  Box  13125.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
D.  (6)  $197.05. 

A.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service 
(CCBS),  917  Cafrltz  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Tobacco  Co. 

A  Earle  C.  Clements,  1735  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1735  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Philip  Morris.  Inc. 

A.  Earle  C  Clements.  1735  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  R.  J  Revnolds  Tobacco  Co. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements.   1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The   Tobacco   Institute.    Inc. 


A.  David  Cohen. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFI^CIO. 
815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,806.40.     E.    (9)    $196.65. 

A.  Edwin    S.    Cohen,    26    Broadway.    New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  Investment     Company     Institute,     61 
Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (91  "$10. 


A.  Garrett  V  Coleman,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B,  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (61    $47. 

A.  William  J.  CoUey,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon  &  Rill.  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC, 

B.  National  Broiler  Council.  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $600. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon  &  Rill,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Footwear  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY. 

D    i6l   $750.     E.  (9)   $275. 

A,  Collier,  Shannon  &  Rill.  1625  I  Street 
NW,.  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Tool  and  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee, care  of  the  Carpenter  Steel  Co  .  Read- 
ing. Pa. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $450. 


A.  Paul  G.  Collins,  111  Westminster  Street, 
Providence,  R  I 

B.  The  Industrial  National  Bank  of  Rhode 
Island,  111  Westminster  Street,  Providence, 
R.I. 

D.   (6)    $68.75. 

A.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic Building.  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association. 
D.   (6!    $250.     E.   (9)   $597.56. 


A.  Harrison  Combs,  Jr  ,  1427  I  Street  NW. 
Washington,  DC. 


B.  United   Mine   Workers   of   America,   900 
15th  Street  NW,.  Washington,  DC. 
D     (6)   $3.295  98. 

A.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  in  Public  Financ- 
ing,  50   South   LaSalle   Street,   Chicago,   111 

D,    (61   $1,135. 


A.  Committee   for   a   Free   Cotton   Market. 
Inc.,    1725    K   Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 
E     (9)    $171  53. 

A.  R    T.    Compton,    918    16th   Street   NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 


A.  Paul  B.   Comstock,   1812  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC 

B.  National    Association    of    Broadcasters. 
1812   K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Raymond   F.   Conkllng,   1001    Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Texaco,  Inc.,   135  East  42d  Street,  New- 
York,  NY. 

D.   (61   S240,     E.    (9)   $215  50. 


A.  Howard  M,  Conner.  1725  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Pacific   Gas  &   Electric  Co..  245  Market 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.    (61    $1.55750.     E     (9)   $1,28069. 

A.  John    D.    Conner.    1625    K    Street    N^V 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc.  161 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Robert  J.  Conner,  Jr.,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)   3485.     E.   (9)   $215. 

A.  Paul  R.  Conrad,  491  National  Pres.> 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  491 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (91   $130.78. 

A.  Harry  N.  Cook,  1130  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Waterways  Conference. 

A.  Eileen  D.  Cooke.  200  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  50  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $61.56. 

A.  Edward  Cooper. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  J.  Milton  Cooper,  1000  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW,.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Wlnston- 
Sn.lcm.  N.C. 

.\.  Joshua  W.  Cooper,  626  South  Lee  Street, 
.Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Portsmouth-Klttery  -Armed  Services 
Committee.  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  1123,  Ports- 
mouth, N.H. 

D.    (6)    $3,750.     E.    (9)    $1,269.20. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries,  1477  West 
Pender    Street,    Vancouver.    B.C..    Canada. 

D.   (6)    $3,000. 


A.  Mluihell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Footwear  Division.  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Association.  Inc.,  444  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $6,000.     E.    (9)    150.50. 
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A.  Darrell     Coover,     1 
South.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American      Medical      Association 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.    i6l    $1,500.      E.    (91    $583,17. 


Farragut     Square 

535 


A.  Michael  B.  Cruwson,  1132  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute.  1132  Pennsyl- 
vania Building.  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $15,154,03.     E.    (9)    $23,513.09. 

A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. 1028  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.    (61    $827.61.     E.    (9)    $827.61. 


A.  J.  Steele  Culbertson,   1614  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  National   Pisn    Meal   &   Oil   Asstxjlalion, 
1614  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $150.     E.    (9)    $135.35. 


A.  Counlhan.   Casey  &  Loomls,    1000  C<-in- 
necticut   Avenue,    Washington.   DC, 

B.  Linen    .Supply   Association   of    America, 
975  Arthur  Godfrey  Road,  Miami  Beach,  Pla. 

E.  (9)  $16.60. 


A.  Donald  M.  C'junihan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Corn  Millers  Federation.  1030 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A,  Donald  M,  Counihan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

13.  Clasbroom  Periodical  Publishers  Associa- 
v.on.  38  West  Filth  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.    (6)    $167.     E     (9)    1^260.52. 

A.  Michael  B.   Deane.   611   National   Press 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Meat  Importers  Council.  Inc..  26  Broad- 
way, New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Covington  i:  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B,  American  Machine  Tcxjl  Distributors' 
A^stx?iation.  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NAV., 
Washington.  DC. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B,  Eugene  Meyer  III.  Katharine  Graham. 
Frederick  S.  Beebe.  and  American  Security 
,v  Trust  Co..  as  Trustees  under  an  agree- 
ment, dated  April  25,  1963,  between  them 
and  Agnes  E.  Meyer. 

.1.  Covington  it  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
B'dlding.  Waslilngton.  DC. 

B.  A.  P.  Moller.  8  Kongens  Nytorv.  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 

A.  Covington  ^•j.  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Bu;ldint',  Washington.  D.C. 

a.  National  Association  of  Mortgage  Insur- 
.tnce  Companies,  in  care  of  William  A.  Gran- 
berry.  Post  Office  Box  2976,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

D."i6)  S5.000. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  As- 
5(x;iation.  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Buildine.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tool.  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
.:.g  .Association.  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
tin.  D.C. 

A.  Covington  &.  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Wisconsin  Corp.,  Route  3.  Box  3747, 
Bambridge  Island,  Wash. 

D.  i6l  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $49.54. 

A.  Cox.  Langford  &  Brown.  1521  New 
H.^mpshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Aiso- 
c:ation.  Midland  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  W.  J.  Crawford.  Post  Office  Box  2180. 
ILMSton.  Tex. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  (a  Delaware 
Corp.).  Post  Office  Box  2180.  Houston.  Tex. 

A.  P.  H.  Croft.  200  Massachusetts  Avenue 
-\\V..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
socLition,  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $77.42. 


A.  Debevolse,  Llberman  &  Corben.  Shore- 
ham  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Northeast    Utilities     Service     Co.,     176 
A    CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sherman      Cumberland  Avenue,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

Avenue,  M.>dlson.  Wis.  D.  (6)  $1,400.    E.  (9)  $47.72 

D.    (6)    $1,555.81.     E.   (9)    $332.86.  

A.  Tony  T.  Dechant. 

A    John  T.   Curran,  905   16th  Street  NW.,         B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
Washington,  DC.  eratlve  Union  of  America    (National   Farm- 
B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North      ers    Union),    1575    Sherman    Street,    Denver, 
.America    905   16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,      Colo.;    1012    14th    Street   NW.,    Washington, 

DC. 

D.  (6)   $1,875.     E.   (9)    $152.10. 

A.  L.    E.    Dellke,    163-165    Center    Street, 
Winona.  Minn. 

B.  The  Interstate  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 163-165  Center  Street,  Winona.  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $1,500. 

A.  L     E.    Deilke.    163-165    Center    Street, 
Winona.  Minn. 

B.  National   Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Cos..    163-165   Center  Street.  Winona.   Minn. 

D.   (6)    $3,000. 


DC. 

D    (6)    $5,550.     E.    (9)    $2,205.39. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Importers  Association,  ill 
Filth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $40039.     E.    (9)    $400.39. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW,. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Chemical  Fibers  .Association.  3. 
3-Chome,  Muromachi,  Nihonbashl,  Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo,  Japan. 


A.  Daniels  <fi  Houlihan.  1819  H  Street  NW  , 
W.ashmgton.  DC. 

B.  Japan  Woolen  &  Linen  Textiles  Export- 
ers    Association.    4.    4-Chome,    Bingomachl.      ca.  1707  H  Street  NW.  Washington.  D.C 
Higashiku,  Osaka.  Japan.  D    i6)    $9,250.     E.   (9)    $3,993. 


A.  John    deLalttre,    1707    H    Street    NW., 
Washington.   DC. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amerl- 


A    Daniels  &  Houlihan.  1819  H  Street  NW..  .\.   James   J.   Delaney.   Jr..    1003   Lancaster 

Washington,  DC.  Drive.  Anchorage.  Alaska. 

B.  Vorort     des     schweizerlschen     Handels-  B      .Association     of     American     Railroads. 

und     Industrie-V^erelns.     Boersenstrasse    26,  Transportation  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

Zurich.  .Switzerland.  

A    Richard    A.   Dell.   2000   Florida   Avenue 

A.  John    C.    Datt.    425    13th    Street    NW.,  jjw..   Washington.   DC. 

W.  shington.  DC.  B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 

B    American  Farm  Bureati  Federation,  1000  ^.oclatlon,  2000  Florida  Avenue   NW.,   Wash- 


Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 
D.    iGl    $1.062  50      E,    i9l    $15.53, 

A.  Aled  P.  Davles,  59  East  Van  Buren 
Street.  Chicago.  Ill, 

B.  American  Meat  Institute.  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street.  Chicle,  V.. 

D.    i6)    81,000.     E.    (9,    $28i.  It 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  1  North  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago.  111. 

B.  Chicago  Bridge  ^  Iron  Co.,  901  West 
22d  Street.  Oak  Brook.  111. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  1  North  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago.  111. 

B.  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway  Co., 
400  West  Madison  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

.A,  Charles  W,  Davis.  1  Norf^  LaSalle  Street. 
Chicago.  111. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co..  30  vvest  Monroe  Street. 
Chicago.  111. 

D.  (61    $2,435. 

A,  Charles  vV.  Davis.  1  North  LaSalle  Street. 
Chicago.  111. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co..  925  South  Homan 
Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

E.  (9)    S122.53. 

•A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  1  North  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago.  111. 

B.  Union  Tank  Car  Co..  HI  West  Jackson 

Boulevard.  Chicago.  Ill,  

A.  Lloyd  J.  Derrlckson.  888  17th  Street  NW., 

A.  LowcU    Davis.    5710    Arthlngton    Street,      Washineton,  D.C. 
Houston.  Tex.  B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 

D.    (6)    $135.     E.    i9)    $135.  ers.  Inc. 

A    Charles  W  Dav  815  Connecticut  Avenue         A.  Russell   C.   Derrlckson.   4000  Cathedral 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


ington.   D.C. 
D.    (0)    $150. 

A.  Max  A  Denney,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C, 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion.   1629   K   Street   NW..   Washington.   DC. 

D     1 6)    $900. 

A.  Leslie  E.  Dennis.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  1015  Vine  Street.  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio. 

D.   (6)   $2,375.     E.   (9)   $963.27. 

A.  Steven  B.  Dcrounlan.  315  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Courier  Corp..  222-17  North- 
ern Boulevard.  Bayslde.  NY. 

D.  (6)    aslOO.     E.  (9)    $130. 

A.  Steven  B.  Derounlan.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B    Amperex    Electronic    Corp..    230    Duffy 
Avenue.  HicksvlUe,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $75.     E.   (9)    $142. 

.A.  Steven  B.  Derounlan.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Town  of  Hempstead,  Town  Hall,  Hemp- 
stead, N.Y. 

D.   (6)   S200.     E.   (9)   $160. 
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B    Responsive  Environments  Corp.,  1707  L 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 
E.    i9l    $10500. 

A  Cecil  B  Dickson.  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington,  DC. 

B  Americ.in  Medlc.il  Association.  535  North 
De;irix)rn  Street.  Chicago,  III. 

D     (6)    S360      E.    1 9)"  $55  20. 

A  George  S.  Dietrich.  1741  DeSales  Street 
NW  .  W  ishington.  DC 

B  Association  on  Broadc.istlng  Standards. 
Inc  ,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW  ,  Washington. 
DC 

A.  Timothy  V  A.  Dillon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B    Department  of   Water   Resources,   State 
of  C.Uifornui.  Post  Office  Box  388,  Sacramento, 
Calif. 
ivD.    (6i    $2.829  97  I 

A.  Timothy  V  A.  Dillon.  1001  15th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B  Sacr.imento  Municipal  Utility  District, 
Post  Office  Box   15<J30,  S.icramento.   Calif. 

D.  |6)    81.084  14,     E.    ^9)    $34.14, 

A.  Timothy  V,  A  Dillon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Yuba  Countv  Water  Agency,  Marysvllle, 
Calif 

E.  i9i    $9  65. 


A.  William  DuChessl,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Textile     Workers     Union     of     America, 
AFL-CIO,  99  University  Place,  New  York.  NY. 

D.  (6)    $1,22498      E.    (9)    $100. 

A.  J.  D.  Durand.  1725  K  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ing. DC 

E.  (9)    $310. 

A.  Robert   G.   Dwyer.   1511   K  Street  NW., 
Washington.   DC. 

B.  The  Anaconda  Co.,  25   Broadway,  New 
York.   NY. 

D.    i6»    $250. 


A.  Eastern   Meat   Packer   Association.    1820 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D   i6i  $102      K    (9i  $37. 


B    American     Public     Power     Association. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  Uc 
D    i6i  81.400. 

A  Ely  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Buiklmg, 
Wa'  hlngton.  DC. 

B.  Coachella  Valley  County  Water  Difrict, 
Coachella.  Calif 

D     1 6)  $1,200. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan.  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  ill  North  Hope  Street, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.    (6)  $2,400. 


latlon,   245   Second   Street   NE.,   Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,125. 

A.  J.  C.  B.  Ehrlnghaus.  Jr  .  Post  Office  Box 
1776.  Raleigh,  NC. 

B.  Southern    Raihvav    System,    Post    Office 
Box  1808.  Washingtoiv  be" 

D.  (6)  $5,512.50.     E.  (9)  $1,493.35. 

A.  James  B.  Ehrlich.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
A.  Disabled    American    Veterans.    National     ""^  ^]V-  Washington.  DC. 
Service     Headquarters.     1221     Massachusetts       „^^   •^""   transport   Association   of   America, 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  ^°^  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

B    Disabled  .\merican  Veterans.  3725  Alex-      °  *" 
andria  Pike.  Cold  spring,  Ky.  ^    '6)    $516.25.     E.    (9)    $414. 

D.    i6i    312.750.     E.    i9)    $3,731.40.  

A.  Milton    Elsenberg,    1700   K    Street   NW., 

A,  Robert  H,  Dist«Ihorst.  Jr.,  812  Pennsvl-      Washington,  D.C. 

vania  Building.  Washington  DC  "  B.  Dominium  International.  Inc..  1270  Ave- 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League,     ""^  °^  ^^^^  Americas,  New  York.  N  Y. 
221  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,,  111. 

D.    'di    5487,50.     E.    (9)    $4.50." 


A.  Ely    &    Duncan.    1200    Tower    Buikiiiig, 
Washington.  DC, 
B.  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District  l'1:J0 

A.  William  B.  Edgerton.  245  Second  Street      Adeline  Street,  Oakland.  Calif  " 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  D.    (6)  $1,200. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 


I 

A  William  H  Dodds.  1126  16th  Street  N^V., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile. Aerexspace  *:  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  .Vmerica  (UAW),  8000  East  Jeffer- 
son Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich, 

D.    i6)    $750.     E.    |9)    $143.98.      . 

A.  Paul  R,  M.  Donelan.  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Jasper  >.',  Dorsey.  1730  K  Street  N\V, 
Washington.  D.C. 

3.  Amencan  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.. 
195  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D     i6)    $190.30.  I 

A.  C  L,  Dorson.  501  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D  C, 


A.  Harmon  L.  Elder,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Wilson  E.  Hamilton,  1900  L  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $250.     E.  (9)  $11.90. 

A.  John  Doyle  Zlliott.  5500  Quincy  Street, 
Hyattsvllle,  Md. 

D.  (6)  $3,140.39.     E.  (9)  $2,983.89. 

A.  John  M.  Elliott.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D,C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C 

A.  Elliott  &  Naftalin.  1330  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Business  Schools  Association. 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)  750. 

A.  Warren  G.   Elliott.   1701   K  Street   NW., 


B.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service      Washington.  D.C. 


Eniployee.s  of  the  US.  Government,  501  13th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $2,640.61.     E.    (9)    5399. 

A.  Leonard  K,  Dowlak,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  .American    Hotel    &    Motel    Association, 
211  West  57th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    i6)    5150. 


A.  Franklin  B,  Dryden,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  ■ 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute. 


B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  .•\merica, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 
D.    (6)    $1,041.88.     E.    (9)    $77.52. 

A.  Dorothy  A.  Ellsworth,  400  First  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street.  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio. 

D.    (6)  $2,818.74.     E.    (9)  $529.13. 


A.  Ely  &  Duncan.  1200  Tower  Builcimg, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Imperial  Irrigation  District.  El  Ct-ntro 
Calif, 

U    i6)  $2,100. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan.  1200  Tower  BuiUimg, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Six  Agency  Committee.  909  .s.^uth 
Broadway.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D,    i6l    $5,137.50. 

A.  Grover  W.  Ensley,  200  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  National  .-Association  of  Mutual  .•^av- 
ings    Banks.    200    Park    Avenue,    New    York 

N.Y. 

D.  i6)   S2.470.      E,    1 9)  $140. 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Ernst.  324  East  C;;pitol 
Street,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mail  Carrier.s'  .As- 
sociation. 324  East  Capitol  Street,  Wa.=iimg. 
ton.  D.C. 

E.  i9i    $368, 30. 

A.  John  D.  Fagan.  200  Maryland  .^'.fnue 
NE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  L'lui-ed 
States, 

D.    (6)   S2.250.     E.    i9)    $15.70. 

A.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
Oporative  Union  of  .America  (National 
Farmers  Unioni,  1575  Sherman  Street,  Den- 
ver, Colo.:  1012  14th  Street  NW,.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.     6)     $85,992.29.     E.    (9)     $21,447,46, 

A.  Joseph  G,  Feeney.  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
W.ishington.  D.C, 

B,  REA  Express.  219  East  42d  Street  .\ew 
York.  .\,Y. 

D.    !6i    -.1.200.     E.    i9)    $300. 

A.  Maxwell  Field,  4575  Prudential  Tower, 
Boston,  Mass. 

B.  New  England  Footwear  Association, 
Inc..   4575   Prudential  Tower,   Boston.  Mass. 

D.    (6)    $400.     E.    (9)    $15.42. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Fierst.  607  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries  of  British 
Columbia,  1477  West  Pender  Street.  Van- 
couver. B.C.  Canada. 

D.    (6)57.400.     E.    i9)    $220. 


I  A.  Perry  R.  Ellsworth.   1025  Vermont  Ave- 
I  nue  NW..  Washington,  DC 
B.  Retail   Jewelers   of   America.   Inc..    1025 

A.  Evelyn    Dubrow.    1710    Broadway,    New  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 
York,  N.Y.  D,    (6)  $150. 

B.  International    Ladies'    Garment    Work-  

ers'  Union.  1710  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y.  A.  Ely    &    Duncan,    1200    Tower    Building       Avenue   East.  Toronto.  Canada 

D.    i6i    $2,715.44.     E.    (9)    $1,835.85.  Washington.  D.C.  '  D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $190.81. 


A.  Herbert   A.    Fierst.    607    Ring    Bui:c!:ng, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Joint  Committee  of  Printing  and  Ptib- 
I'.shing   Industries   of   Canada,    117   Eglinton 


A.  Mello   G.    Fish,    1001    Connecticut   Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United    Steelworkers    of    America,    1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa, 

D.    (6)    $2,835.      E.    (9)    $1,203.49. 

A.  William    J.    Flaherty.     1221    Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW,.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled      American      Veterans,      3725 
Alexandria  Pike.  Cold  Spring.  Ky. 

D.    (6>    $3,750,      E.    (9)    $230.24. 

A.  Roger    Fleming,    425    13th    Street    NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation. 
1000   Merchandise    Mart   Pla?a.   Chicago.    111. 

D.    (6l     81.450.      E.    |9)     $13.42. 

A.  Floyd    O.    Plom.    260    Madison    Avenue. 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  American     Paper     Institute,     Inc..     260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 

A.  Gene    Fondren,    Post     Office    Box     192. 
Taylor,  Tex. 

B.  Texas  railroads. 
D.    i6)    $3,472.     E.    (9)    8766.40. 

A.  Gordon  Forbes.  207  Union  Depot  Build- 
ing. St,  Paul.  Minn. 

B    Minnesota  Railroads  Association. 
D.    (61    $500,     E,   (9)    $434  23. 

A.  Frederick  W.  Ford. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc..  1634  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (61  8417.     E.    (9)  $18. 

A.  James  W.  Foristel,  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)  $1,762,50.     E.    (9)  8151.24. 

A  Charles  E  Foster.  900  17th  .Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D.C, 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp..  900  17th  Street. 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $250.     E.    (9)    $381-35. 

A.  Ronald  J  Foulis.  1730  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC,  and  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.. 
195  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    i6)  8210. 

A.  John  G.  Fox,  1730  K  Street.  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  and  195  Broadway,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co,. 
195  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $364.50. 

A.  Walter  L,  Frankland,  Jr.  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Silver  Users  Association.  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (61  $450.     E.    i9l  8101.75. 

A.  R.  Frank  Frazier.  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council,  1155  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (61  8900 

A.  James  O,  Freeman,  812  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League. 
221  North  LaSalle  Stree..  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (61  $1,562.50.     E.  (9)  $61.67. 

A,  James  H.  French.  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute.  Inc..  161 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Joseph  Freni.  Jr..  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 1629  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D. (6)  $750. 


A.  Philip  P.  Frkdlander.  Jr..  1343  L  Street 
NW.  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation Inc..  1343  L  Street  NW,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion,   245    Second    Street    NE.,    Washington, 

DC. 

D.    (6)    $35,964.     E     (9)    $11,043. 

A  Frank  W.  Frirk,  Jr.,  2600  Virginia  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  .American  Public  Power  Association.  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D. (6)  $335. 

A.  David  C.  FuUarton,  1000  Connecticut 
.'Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.  i6l  $659. 

A.  Gadsby   &   Hannah.    1700   Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.  (6)  $3,375.      E.  (9)  $305.11. 

A.  Gadsby  &  Hannali,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Brazilian  Embassy.  3007  Whitehaven 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Henry  E.  Gardiner,  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Anaconda  Co.,  25  Broadv.-ay,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (61  $275.     E.  (91  $68.79. 

A.  William  B.  Gardiner.  1221  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  .American  Veterans,  3725 
Alexandria  Pike.  Cold  Spring.  Ky. 

D.  (6)  $3,250.     E.  i9)   8138, 

A.  Marion  R.  Garstang,  30  F  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  ^hlk  Producers,  30  F  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6i   $200. 

A  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 2000  K  Street  N^W..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Gas  Supply  Committee.  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Aubrey  D.  Gates,  535  North  Dearborn 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (61   8170. 

A.  Mary  Condon  Gereau,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  Legis- 
lation and  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th 
Street  NW,.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  82.623,50     E.  (91  843.05. 


A.  Arthur  P.  Gildea,  2347  Vine  Street. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

B.  International  Union  of  United  Brewery, 
Flour.  Cereal,  Soft  Dnnk  and  Distillery 
Workers  of  America,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

E.   (91   895.65. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Gill,  16  East  Broad  Street, 
Columbus.  Ohio. 

B.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

D.  (61  81.375.     E.  (9)  8148.33. 

A.  Jay  W.  Glasmann.  1700  Pennsylvania 
.Avenue."  Washington.  D.C.  and  Richard  B. 
Barker.  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  Employee  Relocation  Real  Estate  Ad- 
visory Committee.  Inc.,  209  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)  $11.18. 


A.  Glassle  &  Molloy,  1819  H  Street  NW  . 
W.ashlngton,   D.C. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.    (6)    $5.     E.    (9>    $.77. 

A.   Glu.s..  10    A:    Molloy.    1819    H    Street    NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association.  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   S225.     E.   (9)   $29.73. 

A.  Glenn  F.  Glezen,  1303  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washlntitun,  UC. 

A  W  S.  Gookin,  112  North  Central  Ave- 
nue,   Phoenix,    Ariz. 

A.  John  A.  Gosnell.  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $1,833.34. 

A.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  A.«:sociatlon,  Ltd., 
485  Madison   Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Associa- 
tion. 900  West  Lafayette  Boulevard,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

A.  Jerry  Gould.  1  Farragut  Square  South, 
Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Medical  Association.  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,200.     E.    (9)    $82.82. 

A.  Government  Employes'  Council,  AFL- 
CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

D.   (6|   $13,317.04.     E.  (9)   $3.98829. 

A.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Asso- 
ciation. 500  Folger  Building,  Washington, 
DC 

A  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Firemen  &  Enginemen,  15401  De- 
troit  Avenue,   Lakewood.   Cleveland.   Ohio, 
D.  (6)   $26,679.67.     E.  (9)   $26,679.67. 

A.  Cornelius  R.  Gray.  1712  G  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A.  George  O.  Gray,  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee,  International 
Economic  Policy  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $3,611.21. 

A.  James  A.  Gray.  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation. 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Mrs    Virginia  M.  Gray,  3501  Williams- 
burg Lane  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF.  20  E 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (61    $100.50.     E.   (9)    $80.45. 

A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson.  611  Idaho  Building. 
Boise.  Idaho. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co..  1416  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha.  Nebr. 

E.  (9)   $353.31. 

A.  Clifford  P.  Greek,  1826  Jefferson  Place 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Educational  Publishers  Insti- 
tute. 432  Park  Avenue  South.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $250 

A.  Dale    Greenwood,    302    Hoge    Building. 
Seattle.  Wash. 
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B.  Washington    Railroad    Association,    302 

Hoge  Bur.Qing.  Seattle.  Wash. 

E     i9)    $432.02.  .1 

A  Ben  H.  Guill.  2000  K  Street  NW,,  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

B  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion and  American  Zinc  Co.  i 

D     .6i    $4  100.     E.    (9)    $1,800.  | 

A,  Jerome  R    Gulan. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Btlstness.  921  Washington  Building,  loth 
Street  and  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  W.ishlng- 
ton,  D  C. 

D    i5i    $1  000.     E.   i9i   $120. 

A  Lester  M  Haddad.  5005  Wlckett  Terrace, 
Be'hesda,  Md. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Evaluation  of  In- 
dustrial Aid  Financing,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.   i6)    $8.U00.     E.    (9)    $1,049.75.  | 

A.  Hov-t  S  Haddock. 

B,  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

D.   (6i    $1  294.     E.   i9i    i"3  78.  l 

A,  John  R.  Haire.  61  Broadway.  New  York. 
N  Y 

B.  Investnr.ent  Com.pany  Institute,  61 
Broadway.  New  York.  N  Y 

A  Hal  H  Hale.  421  Transportation  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Randolph  M  Hale,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 1730  Rhode  Island  .\venue  NW,,  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

A.  Harold  T.  Halfpenny,  111  West  Wash- 
ington Street,  Chicago.  111. 

A.  J.  G    Hall.  Detroit.  Mich. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  E.  C.  Hallbeck,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C 

B,  United  Fedeiation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW..   Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  J6.346.14. 

A.  Norman  S.  HalUday,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Co.'s, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  I 

D,   i6'    $825.     E.     9'    S606.86.  '    , 

A  Thomas  .\  Halsted,  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan.  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW,,  Washington,  DC. 

B,  National  School  Supply  &  Equipment 
Association,  79  West  Monroe  Street.  Chicago, 
111. 

A.  Hame!.  Morgan,  Park  &  Satinders,  888 
17th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Tejon  Ranch  Co..  Poet  Office  Box  1560, 
Bakersfield.  Calif. 

D,  (8)  $1,800.  I 


A.  Hamel.  Morgan.  Park  &  Saunders,  388 
17th  Street  NW,.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United    Student    Aid    Funds,    Inc  ,    845 
Third  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 

D    i6i  5300,     E.  (9)  $15. 


A.  Carlton  B.  Hamm,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Oceanography  .Association, 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  $51.16. 

A.  Harold  F.  Hammond,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Transportation  Aisoclatlon  of  America, 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Wiishington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $70.24. 

A.  Robert  N.  Hampton,  L200  17th  Street 
NW,,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

D.  (6)  $4,449  98.     E.    (9)  $320.15. 

A.  William  E.  Hardman,  1411  K  Street 
N^.V..  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing .Association,  1411  K  Street  NW  .  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A  Eugene  J  Hardy,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Wiishington.  DC. 

B    National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

A.  Bryce  N.  Harlow.  1730  K  Street  NW., 
'.Vashington,  D.C. 

B.  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing  Co., 
301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

E,  (9)  3170. 

A,  Mrs.  Mildred  B,  Harman,  13th  and  E 
Streets  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  1780  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 
111. 

D    I  6)  $825.     E.  (9>  $108.45. 

A.  L.  James  Harmanson.  Jr.,  1200  17tli 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  P-armer  Coopera- 
tives. 1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6t  $6,516.64.     E.  (9)  $261.17. 

A.  Herbert  E.  Harris  II,  425  13th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,650. 

A.  David  Hartsough,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washlntgon,  DC. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Avenue  NE..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)    $562. 

A.  James  L.  Hatcher.  4222  Suitland  Road 
S.E..  Suitland,  Md. 

A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  i9i  S3.61. 

A.  Kit  H.  Haynes,  425  I3th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  .•\merican  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,593.75.     E.    (9)    $56.38. 


A.  Hays  &  Hays,  Warner  Building,  Wash- 
i.igton,  b.C. 

B.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc.,  4004 
Versailles  Road,  Le.Klngton,  Ky. 

D.    i6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $33,26. 

A.  Joseph    H.    Hays,    280    Union    Station 
Building,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  The   Association   of   Western   Railways, 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  John    C.    Hazen,     1317    F    Street    NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street.   New  York,  NY. 

E.    (9)    $47.80. 

A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica.  1701   K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 
D.    (6)    $114.63.     E.   (9)    $114.63. 

A.  Patrick  B.  Healy,  30  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation  30 
F  Street  NW..   Wiishington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $99.52, 

A.  George  J.  Hecht.  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY.,  and  20  E  Street  NW,,  Wash- 
ington, D  C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC,  and  the 
Subcommittee  Bipartisan  Citizens  Commis- 
sion for  Federal  Aid  for  Public  Element.iry 
and  Secondary  Education,  21U7  Davenport 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Kenneth  G,  Helsler,  1200  17th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC 

D.    (6)   $250. 

A.  Phil  D.  Helmlg,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

B  The  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  260  South 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.    (6)    S150.      E.    (9)    $150. 

A.  C.  O  Henderson.  Box  381.  Washington, 
DC 

A.  Christopher  O  Henderson,  1341  G  Street 
N  W  ,  Washington.  DC, 

B  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1341 
G  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D.    1 61    $550.      E,    (9)    S25. 

A.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Hendryson.  6303  In- 
dian School  Road  NE.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Max. 

A.  Edmund  P.  Hennelly,  150  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  NY. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (G(    $1,125.     E.    (9)    $233,36. 

A.  John  K.  Herbert,  575  Lexington  Avenue. 
New  York.  N  Y. 

B,  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  575 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N,Y. 

A.  Maurice  G.  Herndon.  801  Warner  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  .Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  95  Fulton  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.,  and 
801  Warner  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $616.84. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Football  League,  1  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $10,000. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C, 

B.  Savage  Arms,  Westfield,  Mass,,  Redfield 
Gun  Sight  Co.,  Denver,  Colo..  O.  F.  Mossberg 
&  Sons,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  High  Stand- 
ard Corp.,  Hamden,  Conn.,  and  Browning 
.Arms  Co..  Morgan.  Utah. 

D.    (6)    $5,000.     E.    (9)    $110.30. 

A.  Hester  &  Stone,  432  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington,  D.C, 

B.  United  States  Brewers  Association,  535 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $5,000.     E.    (9)    $149.58. 
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A.  M.  P.  Hlcklin,  507  Bankers  Trust  Build- 
ing, Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Committee,  507  Bankers 
Trust  BuijCiing.  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 

A.  George  T.  Hlggins,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Detroit.  Mich 

D.    {6)    i50.     E.    (9)    $25. 

A.  John  W.  Hlght,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW,,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc.,  1028  Con- 
necticut    Avenue     NW.,     Wasliington,     D.C. 

D.    (6)    $100. 

A.  J.  Eldred  Hill.  Jr.,  720  Hotel  Washing- 
ton. Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisers,  Inc. 
D    1 6)    $2,000. 

A.  Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc.,  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York.  N  Y.,  and  Robert  K  Grav, 
Sr.  1735  K  Street  N%V,,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hittle,  USMC  (Ret.) , 
200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.    i6l    $1,614.     E.    (9)    $104.50. 

A.  Lawrence  S.  Hobart.  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  -American  Ptiblic  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia     Avenue     NW.,     Washington,     DC. 

D.   1 6)    i500. 

A.  Claude  E.  Hobbs,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B,  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  3  Gate- 
',vav  Center.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  i6l    $900.     E.    (9)    $195. 

,\.  Ralph  D.  Hodges.  Jr. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachtisetts  Avenue  NW,,  Washing- 
ton. D  C. 

E,  (9)  $945.25. 

A,  Irvln  A.  Hoff,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington.  DC, 

B.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners' 
Association.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

E.  (9)  S17,70. 

A.  Lee  B.  Holmes,  829  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing. Wasliington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  III. 

K,  I  9)  S129.75. 

A.  John  W.  Holton,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NV.'..  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association, 
uO  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N  Y, 

D.    (6)    S1.500.     E.    (9)    $727.75. 

A,  Edwin  M.  Hood,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
V.'a.^hington,  DC 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  1730 
K  .-treet  NW,.  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Harold  A.  Hosier,  2240  Bell  Court,  Den- 
•.  cr.  Colo. 

B.  International  Mailers  Union.  2240  Bell 
Court.  Denver,  Colo. 

.\  Thomas  B.  House. 

B.  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC, 

D. (6)  $100, 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1710  H  Street  NW„  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises.  Inc..  Allstate  Plaza, 
Ncrthbrook.  111. 


A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1710  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Cos.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  111. 

A.  Charles  L.  Huber,  1221  Massachusetts 
.Wenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
ander Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.    (6)    ^5,750.     £.    (9)    $3,363.16. 

A.  Robert  R.  Humphreys,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  V/ashmgton,  D.C. 

B  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   i6)    $320.     E.   (9)    $223.35. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Post  Office  Box  2255, 
Washington,  D  C, 

B.  AUred   T.  Eislnger,  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6l    »1  00.     E.    (9i    $396. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Post  Office  Box  2255, 
\Va.shingti.in,  D  C, 

B.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Post  Office  Box  2255, 
Washington,  D  C, 

D.   (6)    $5. 

A.  Frank  N.  Ikard,  1271  Avenue  of  the 
.Americas.  .New  York,  N  Y 

B,  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1271 
Avenue    of    the    Americas,    New    York,    N.Y. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Imming,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C, 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  .Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  N'W.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
.America,  918  16th  Street  N"W.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,175. 

A.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFTr- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  .NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  &  Steel,  Inc., 
1729  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  ^6)    $300.     E.   (91    $3. 

-A.  International  Armament  Corp.,  10  Prince 

.Street.  .Alexandria,  Va. 

E.  (9)    $1,500. 

.A.  International  .Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
-Avenue  NW,.  Washington,  D  C. 

E.    i9)    $6,870.43. 

A.  International  Mailers  Union,  2240  Bell 
Court.  Denver.  Colo. 


.A.  International  Union  of  District  50, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  .America.  1435  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.    (9)   $3,194.24. 

-A.  The  Interstate  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion,  163-165  Center  Street,   Winona,  Minn. 

D.  (6)   $2,975. 

-A.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  New  York.  NY. 

E.  i9i    59,211.73. 


-A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  .Association,  Inc..  1000 
First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

D.  I6l    ?29.113.23.     E.    1 9 )'  $9,523.97. 

-A.  Ives.  Whitehead  i:  Co.,  Inc..  1737  H 
Street  -NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $136. 

.A,  Rear  .Adm.  .Alexander  Jackson,  Jr..  1 
Constitution   .Avenue   NE  .  V/ashington,  D.C. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises.  Inc..  Allstate  Plaza, 
United  States,  1  Constitution  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Chas.  E.  Jackson.  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC 
E.   (9)   $75.54. 

A.  Charles  Jackson,  Jr.,  82  Devonshire 
Street.  Boston.  Mass. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    i6)   $75. 

-A.  Robert  C.  Jackson,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Wa.«hlngton.  DC 

B.  .American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, 1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

D.    (6)   $2,750.     E.    i9)   $391.03. 

A  Raymond  M.  Jacobson,  1815  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Consulting  Plan- 
ners,   1815    H   Street   KVf..   Washington   D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,250.     E.  (9)  $78.05. 

A.  Walter  K.  Jaenlcke. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.  (6)  $700.     E.   (9)  $175. 

A.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

E.  (9)  S200. 


A.  Daniel    Jaspan.    Post    Office    Box    1924, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National   Association  of   Postal   Super- 
visors, Post  Office  Box  1924,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)  $4,770.51.     E.  (9)  $60.10, 


A.  Chas  B.   Jennings,    1712   I   Street   N'W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Stock  Yards  Association,  1712 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

D.   (6)    $400. 

A.  Johns    Hopkins    Hospital,    601     North 
Broadway,  Baltimore.  Md. 


A.  -Gene  Johnson,  814  Fleming  Building, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

B.  International  Mailers  Union,  2240  Bell 
Court,  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union  I,  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Colo., 
and  1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC 

D.   (6)  $3,461.38.     E.   (9)  $279.08. 

A.  Spencer  A.  Johnson,  National  Retail 
Furniture  .Association,  1025  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Furniture  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    1 6)  $2,250. 


A.  Stuart  H  Johnson.  Jr  ,  910  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  League  of  .Americans  Residing  Abroad, 
348  rue  St.  Honore,  Paris  (ler) ,  France. 

A.  Ned  Johnston.  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  .Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  6c  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Charlie  W.  Jones,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  American  Carpet  Institute,  Inc.,  350 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

D.   (6)    $150.     E.   (9)    S82 

.A.  George   Bliss  Jones.   Montgomery,   Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  .Association.  1002 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

A.  L.  Dan  Jones.  1110  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
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B  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
Americi,  1110  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.    (9i    $38.50. 


A  Mrs.  Fritz  R  Kahn,  9202  Ponce  Place, 
Fairfax.  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  700  North  Rush  Street,  (^hlcago, 
111. 

E     (9 1    $8  53, 


11  us 

T 


A    Karelsen.  Kurelsen,  Lawrence  &  Nathan. 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
E.    l9)    $62-84 

A  Ger.ud  M.  Katz.  1400  Mercantile  Trust 
Building.  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  601  North 
Broadway.  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  Gerald  M.  Katz.  1400  Mercantile  Trust 
Building.  Baltimore,  Md, 

B.  Zachary  Smith  Reynolds  Truft,  care  of 
Mercantile-Saie  Deposit  A:  Trust  Co..  Mer- 
cmtile  Trust  Building.  Baltimore,  Md. 

A,  WilU.Tm  J  Keating.  500  Folger  Building. 
Washinatcn.  D  C 

B.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 500  Poller  Building.  Washington,  DC 

D.  i6i    SoO 

A,  Howard    B     Keck,    1801    Avenue   of   the 

Stars.  Los  .■\neeles.  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co  .  1801  Avenue  of 
the  Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  1 

E.  i9)    $300.  ' 

A  W  M  Keck.  .Jr..  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  ■ 

E,  (9)    5275  I 

A  Ch/i.'les  C  Keeble.  Post  Office  Bc.x  2180, 
Houston,  Te.x. 

B,  Han-.ble  OU  &  Refining  Co.  la  Delaware 
Corp.).   Post   OtRce   Box  2180.   Houston.  Tex. 

E.   i9)   $39  50. 

A,  Eugene  Ad.ims  Keeney.  1616  H  Street 
NW  ,  W.ishington.  DC 

B  American  Retail  Federation.  | 

A    Thomas  .John  Kehoe  &  Associates.  1904 
Rookwood  Road,  Silver  Spring.  Md. 
E.   (9)    $500. 

A.  J.^mes  C  Kelley.  1500  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW  .  W.ishington.  DC 

B.  American  M.-fchine  Tool  Distributors'  As- 
sociation. 1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC  I 

A  Harold  V.  Kelly.  720  Hotel  Washington, 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  Unemplovment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc. 
D.   i6.l   $1,000 

A.  John  T  Kelly,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  PUc^rmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 


B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $3,075.     E.  ^9)  $1,379.50. 

A.  William  P  Kenney,  50  West  50th  Street, 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  50  West  50th  Street,  New 
York,  NY. 

A.  Thomas  P.  Kerester,   1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
B  Gulf  Oil  Corp  ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.  (6)  $5,500.     E.  |9)  $550. 

A.  J.  Don  Kerlin.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
Employee  Union,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6|  $225.     E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  J.  Don  Kerlin.  100  Indiana  Avenue  N  W., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Time,  Inc  .  Rockefeller  Center,  New 
York,  NY. 

D   (6)  $150.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Edward    W.    Kiley.    2000    Florida    Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  John  A.  Killick.  1820  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association.  Inc., 
1620  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.  (6)  $12.50. 

A.  John  A  Killick.  1820  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association,  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $270  83. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble,  1701  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
277  P.'irk  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   |6)    $853.83.     E.   (9)    $24.28. 


A.  Thom.is    A     Kelly,    1625   I    Street    NW,. 
Washington,  D  C, 

B    Retired  Officers  Association.  1625  I  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

D,  l6i   $593  75, 

A    I.  L.  Kenen,   1341  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C, 

B.  .^merlcm  l5r.ie:  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  G  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

A,  Harold  L,  Kennedy.  420  Cafritz  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B,  Marithon  Oi!  Co,.  Pindlay,  Ohio. 

E,  i9i  5105  90, 

A,  James  J    Kennedy.  Jr  ,  400  First  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Joseph  T.  King,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Equipment  Distributors,  and 
Sprinkler  Irrigation  Association. 

E.   (91   $1,349.48. 

A.  T.  Bert  King,  812  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  St..  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $825. 


A.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Kingman,  535  San 
Luis  Road.  Berkeley.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $1,965.     E.    (9)    $1,965. 

A.  John  M.  Kinnaird,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,000.     E.  (9)   $521.27. 

A.  Klrkland.  Ellis,  Hodson.  Chaffetz  & 
Masters.  800  World  Center  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
205  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  A.  R.  Kirkley,  M,D„  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  Ill, 

D.    (6)    $343.75.     E.    (9 1    $21.40. 

A.  Clifton  Kirkpatrick.  1918  North  Park- 
way. Memphis,  Tenn. 


B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    .Americ,, 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn 
D.  (6)   $690       E.  (9)  $3641. 

A.  Ernest  A.  Kistler.  901  Hamilton  Street, 
Allentown.  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  A:  Light  Co..  901 
Hamilton   Street,   Allentown.   Pa. 

D,   i6i    $144  50,     E.   (9i    $198,34. 

A.  Ralph  W.  Kittle. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  220  East  -11';! 
Street,  New  York,  N  Y 

A.  Robert  E,  Kline.  Jr.,  430  Wyatt  BuiUliiiu 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Fishing  Tackle  Manufacturers 
Association,  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicigo. 
111. 

D,  (6)  $600,     E.  (9)  $58.15. 

A.  Robert  E.  Kline.  Jr..  430  Wyatt  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

B.  Bowling  Proprietors'  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  West  Higglns  Road.  Hotfmrin 
Estates,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  41.50. 

A,  James  P  Kmetz,  1427  I  Street  NW . 
Washington,  DC. 

B,  United  Mine  Workers  of  .America,  mO 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  |6)   $4,796. 

A.  John  D.  Knodell.  1730  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co..  Post  O::..  t- 
Box  2180.  Houston.  Tex. 

E.  i9)  $189.66. 

A.  George  W.  Koch.  205  East  42d  Strict 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc., 

205  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch,  702  H  Street  .N".V 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc..  :02 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $35. 

A.  William  L.  Kohler,  1616  P  Street  N\V 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  .American  Trucking  .Associations.  Inc 
1616    P   Street    NW,.   Washington.    D.C. 

D     (6)    $1,200.     E.    (9)    $362.80. 

A.  June  Kysilko  Kraeft,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  .As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A,  Maurice  Kramer.  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  .American  Medical  .Association.  535  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  i6)  Sl.462.50.     E.  ( 9  )  5166.43. 

A.  Krause,  Lindsay  cV:  Nahstoll.  Loyalty 
Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

B.  Master  Contracting  Stevedore  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Inc..  San  Francisco. 
Calif. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Krause.  Lindsay  &  Nahstoll.  Loyalty 
Building.  Portland.  Oreg. 

B.  National  Maritime  Compensation  Com- 
mittee. 919  18th  Street  NW,,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $5,500.     E.    (9)    $1,794  30. 

A.  Germaine  Krettek.  200  C  Street  SE,. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Library  .Association,  50  East 
Huron  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  i6)  $474.30. 

A.  Lloyd  R.  Kuhn,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 
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B  Aerospace  Industries  .Association  of 
America.  Inc.  1725  DeSales  Street  NW,, 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,064.     E.  (9)  $686.55. 

A  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West.  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  and  11  South 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee,   100   Indiana   Avenue   NW  .   Washington, 

DC. 

D.  l6)    $8,700.     E.   i9)    .57.919. 

A  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
.America,  905   16th   Street   NW.,   Washington, 

DC. 

E.  (9)  S9.630  39. 

A,  Ix^borers'  Political  League,  905  16th 
street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D,  (6)  $8,337,93.      E.  (9)   $13,700. 

A  Landowners  Protective  .Association.  Box 
294  Route  No.  1.  Harpers  Ferry,  W,  Va. 

.A,  Richard  H,  Lane.  1511  K  Street  NW., 
W.i^hington.  DC. 

B,  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  in  Public  Financ- 
ing. 

A.  Albert  Lannon,  Jr..  1341  G  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  & 
Warehousemen's  Union.  150  Golden  Gate 
Avenue.  San  Francisco,  Calif, 

D,  (6)  $1,299.99.     E.  (9)  $286.88. 

A.  Glenn  T  Lashley.  1712  G  Street  NW., 
W  ishington,  DC. 

•3,  DC.  Division,  American  Automobile  As- 
-uciation,  1712  G  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Dillard  E.  Lasseter,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  -American  Trucking  .Associations.  Inc, 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D,  |6)  $1,200,     E.  (9)  $525. 

A.  George  H.  LawTence,  1101  17th  Street 
NW,.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1271 
A\P!iue   of   the   Americas.   New   Y'ork,   N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $312.50.     E.    (9)    $74.70. 

A.  John  V.  Lawrence.  1616  P  Street  NW,. 
Wiishington.  DC, 

B.  American  Trucking  .Associations.  Inc., 
1G16  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

D.  1 6)  $1,200, 

.A.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Tmde  Policy,  Inc.,  1028 
Connecticut   Avenue   NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)     S365.     E.    (9)     $1,359.30. 

A.  Legislative  Committee,  International 
Ec'inomic  Policy  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C, 

E.  i9l  53.611.21. 


A.  Donald  Lerch  i^c  Co..  Inc.  1522  K  Street 
N\V,,  Washington,  D,C. 

B   Shell  Chemical  Co  ,  110  West  31st  Street, 

New  York,  N.A'. 

A     Kenneth    D     Lester,    400    First    Street 
NW., Washington,  DC. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D    (61   $510. 

A.  Roy  T.  Lester.  M.D..  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Wa.shlngton.  D  C. 

B  .American  Medical  Association,  535  North 

Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111. 
D.  (6t   $437.50.     E.  (9)   $21,86 

A  Mrs  Alfred  Letzler,  237  North  Galveston 
Strcf-t.  .Arlington.  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

,A,  Leva  Hawes.  S\mincton.  Martin  cS:  Op- 
penheimer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  .Associa- 
tion, 1629  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  iG)  $150. 

A.  Leva  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.  1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)   $42.80. 

.A.  Marx  Leva.  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Industri.Tl  Bankers  .Associa- 
tion. 1G29  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B    .Arden  Publishing  Co..  Tucson.  Ariz. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C, 

B.  Association  of  .American  Railroads, 
Transportation    Building,    Washington,    D.C, 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin.  910  17lh  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Central,  Penn  Center 
Plaza.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Liberty  Lobby.  Inc  .  132  Third  Street 
SE,.  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (61   $22,186.22.     E.   (91    $13,857.17. 

A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  .America. 
277  Park  .Aver.ue.  New  Yt  rk.  NY, 
D.    (6)    $5,379.65.     E.    (9)    $5,379.65. 

A.  L.  Blaine  Lilienquist,  917  :5th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  States  Meat  Packers  .Associa- 
tion. Inc..  917  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D,    (6)    $6,562.50.     E,    (9)    $156.65. 


B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey) ,  30  Rock- 
efeller Plaza.   New  York.   N.Y. 
E.   (9)    $73.17. 

A.  Lovre  K  DeVany,  C39  Woodward  Build- 
ing, Wa.shlngton.  DC. 

B.  National  Board  of  Fur  Farm  Organiza- 
tions, Inc..  152  West  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

A.  Harold  O.  Lovre.  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.     (G)    $1,200.  E.   (9)    $394. 

A.  Harold  O.  Lovre.  639  Woodward  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

B.  Major  Professional  Football,  1  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

B.  National  Canners  Association.  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Otto  Lowe.  Cape  Charles.  Va. 

B.  Norfolk  la  We.stern  Railway  Co.,  Roan- 
oke. Va. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. '20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 


A.  Robert  J.  Leigh.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  I  6)  $96. 


A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Western    Medical    Association.    415-423 
West    Pershing    Road.    Chicago.    111. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Dr.  John  M.  Lumley,  1201   16th  Street 
NW.   W.ashington.  D.C. 

B.  National     Education    Assocl.itlon,     1201 
16th   Street    NW..   Washington.   DC. 

D.    i6)    $4,437.     E.   (91    $340.35. 

A.  Milton    F.   Lunch.   2029   K  Street   NW., 
W.a^hington.  DC. 

B.  National   Society   of   Professional   Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  .Street  NW.  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (C)    $750. 

A.  John  C.  Lynn,  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  .American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago.  HI. 

D.    (6)    $2,850.     E.    (9)    $44  60. 

A.  LeRoy  E.  Lyon.  Jr..  Eleventh  and  L 
Building,  Sacramento.  Calif. 

B.  C.iJlfornia  Railroad  Association.  Elev- 
enth ;  nd  L  Building.  Sacramento.  Calif 

D.   (6)    $250.     E.    (91    S643.24. 

A.  Breck  P.  McAllister.  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y'. 

B  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 25  Broadway,  New  York.  N  Y. 

A.  William   C.   McCamant,    1725   K    Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)    $300  or  less. 


A.  Richard  Leighton.  National  Association 
of  Margarine  Manufpcturers,  Munsey  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

A.  G.  E.  Leighty.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Nils  A.  Lennartson.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $9,499.96. 


A.  Lester  W.  Lindow,  Association  of  Maxi- 
mum Service  Tclecasters.  Inc.,  1735  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D,C. 

A    Charles  B.  Lips';^1741  DeSales  Street         A.  John   A.   McCart.    100   Indiana   Avenue 

^B-^fairc'ir.s°inernatlonal  .Association,     ""'b.- G^^SeTt    Employes'    Cot.ncil.    AFL- 
API^CIonTl  DeSales  Street  NW..  Washing-     CIO.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Wa^lngton, 

ton.  DC.  '^■'^• 

D    (6)    $5,250.     E.    (91    $1,657.74.  D.   (6)    S2.242.54. 


A.  Robert  G.  Litschert.  1140  Connecticut 
.Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  .Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6|    $795.     E,    1 9)    $62.57. 

A.  Paul  H  Long.  1612  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Alfred  R.  McCauley.  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Consumer  Products  Division.  Electronic 
Industries  Association.  2001  I  Street  NW, 
Washington.  DC. 

E.   (9)    $175.87. 


A.  Alfred  R.  McCauley.  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 
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B  Independent  Petrolevim  Association  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building.  Washington. 
DC.  -  I 

E.    (9t    $38.50.  I 

A  Mrs  Fritz  R  Kahn.  9202  Ponce  Place, 
Fairfax,  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago. 
111. 

E     !  9      $8  53 

A.  Karelsen.  K.irelsen.  Lawrence  &  Nathan, 
230  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

E.    I  9  I    562  84 

A  Ger.ild  M  Katz.  1400  Mercantile  Trust 
Building.  Baltimore.  Md. 

B.  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  601  North 
Broadway.  Baltimore,  Md.  i 

A.  Gerald  M.  Katz.  1400  Mercantile  Trust 
Building.  Baltimore.  Md. 

B.  Zachary  Smith  Reynolds  Trust,  care  of 
Mercantile-Safe  Deposit  <i:  Trust  Co.,  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Building.  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  Wiillam  J  Keating,  500  Folger  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Grain  tv  Feed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion. 500  folger  Building,  Wa^^hington.  DC 

D.'   i  6  •    SoO 

A.  Ho-AMrd  B  Keck,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Los  Angeles.  Calif, 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co  .  1801  Avenue  of 
the  Stars.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.    i9i    $300. 

A  W,  M.  Keck.  Jr..  1801  Avemie  of  the 
Stars.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  I 

E    (91    5275  ' 

A  Chirles  C  Keeble.  Post  Office  Bex  2180. 
Houston.  Tex. 

B  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  la  Delaware 
Corp.).   Post   Office   Box  2180.   Houston.   Tex. 

E.   i9l   539  50. 

A.  Eugene  Adams  Keeney.  1616  H  Street 
N\V  .  Washington.  DC  . 

B  American  Retail  Federation.         I 

A,  Thomas  .John  Kehoe  &  Associates,  1904 
Rookwood  Road.  Silver  Spring.  Md. 
E.  i9,    $500, 


A.  James  C  Kelley.  1500  Massachusetts 
Avenue  N\V,.  Washington.  DC. 

B,  Americ-.n  Machine  Tool  Distributors'  As- 
sociation. 1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

A    Harold  V    Kelly.  720  Hotel  Washington, 

Washington.  D  C 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc. 

D.  i6i    51,000. 

A  John  T.  Kelly.  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D,C. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

A  Thomas  A.  Kelly.  1625  I  Street  NW,. 
Washington,  DC 

B  Retired  Officers  Association.  1625  I  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

D    (6)  $593,75,  ., 

A,  I,  L,  Kenen.  1341  G  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  American  Isr.ael  Public  Affa.rs  Commit- 
tee. 1341  G  Street  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

.A  Ha-old  L  Kennedy.  420  Cafritz  Building, 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Marithon  Oil  Co..  Findlay,  Ohio. 

E.  (9)  $105.90,  I 

A.  James  J  Kennedy.  Jr..  400  First  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 


B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $3,075.     E.  (9)  $1,379.50. 

A.  William  P  Kenney,  50  West  50th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  50  West  50th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  Thomas  P.  Kerester.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC, 

B  Gulf  Oil  Corp  .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.  (6)  35,500.     E.  (9)  $550. 

A  J.  Don  Kerlin.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
Employee  Union.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $225.     E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  J.  Don  Kerlin.  100  Indiana  Avenue  N AV., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Time,  Inc  ,  Rockefeller  Center,  New 
York,  NY. 

D    (til  $150.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Edward    W.    Kiley.    2000    Florida    Avenue 
NW,,  Washington,  DC, 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  John  A.  Killick,  1820  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association.  Inc., 
1620  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.  (6)  $12.50. 

A.  Jolin  A.  Killick.  1820  Massachusetts  .Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association,  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $270.83. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  1 61    $853.83.     E.   (9)    $24.28. 

A.  Joseph  T.  King.  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B,  Associated  Equipment  Distributors,  and 
Sprinkler  Irrigation  Association. 

E.  (9)   $1,349.48. 

A.  T.  Bert  King.  812  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  St..  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $825. 


A.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Kingman.  535  San 
Luis  Road.  Berkelev.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $1,965.     E.   (9)    $1,965. 

A.  John  M.  Kinnalrd.  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)   $1,000,     E.  (9)   $521.27. 

A.  Klrkland.  Ellis,  Hodson.  Chaffetz  & 
Masters.  800  World  Center  Building.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacttirers  of  America.  Inc  , 
205  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  A.  R.  Klrkley.  M  D..  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American      Medical      Association,      535 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $343.75.     E.    (9)    $21.40. 

A.  Clifton   Kirkpatrick.    1918   North   Park- 
way. Memphis,  Tenn. 


B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    Americ,,, 
Post  Oflice  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn 
D.  (6)  $690.     E.  (9)  $36.41. 

A.  Ernest  A.  Kistler.  901  Hamilton  Street, 
Allentown.  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  yoi 
Hamilton  Street.   Allentown.   Pa. 

D    (6i    S144  50.     E.   (9t    $198.34. 

A,  Ralph  W.  Kittle. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  220  East  4i!(| 
Street,  New  York.  N  Y. 

A.  Robert  E.  Kline.  Jr..  430  Wyatt  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Fishing  Tackle  Manutacturers 
Association.  20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chic.ieo. 
111. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $58.15. 

A.  Robert  E.  Kline.  Jr.,  430  Wyatt  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

B.  Bowling  Proprietors'  Association  -f 
America.  Inc..  West  Higgins  Road.  Hotfnvin 
EsUtes.  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  41.50. 

A.  James  F,  Kmetz.  1427  I  Street  .N"W 
Washington.  DC, 

B,  United  Mine  Workers  of  .America,  ,n)0 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (61   $4,796. 

A.  John  D,  Knodell.  1730  K  Street  \".' 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co..  Post  O;;.  .■ 
Box  2180.  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)  $189.66. 

A.  George  W,  Koch.  205  East  42d  Strro: 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Ih, , 
205  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  NY'. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch,  702  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Instittite.  Inc  ,  :r2 
H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  1 9)   S35. 

A.  William  L.  Kohler.  1616  P  Street  N"'»V 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc, 
1616    P   Street    NW,,   Washington.    D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,200.     E.    (9)    $362.80. 

A.  June  Kysilko  Kraeft.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  .as- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Waih- 
ington,  D.C. 

A.  Maurice  Kramer.  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington.  DC, 

3.  .American  Medical  .Association.  535  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  Ill, 

D,  i6)  51.462.50.     E.  i9)  $166.43. 

A.  Krause.  Lindsay  cv  Nalistoll.  Loyalty 
Building.  Portland.  Oreg. 

B.  Master  Contracting  Stevedore  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Inc.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

D.  I  6)  $2,500. 

A.  Krause.  Lindsav  &  Nalistoll,  Loyalty 
Building.  Portland.  Oreg. 

B,  National  Maritime  Compensation  Com- 
mittee. 919  18th  Street  NW,.  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.    (6)    $5,500.     E,    (9)    $1.794  30. 

A.  Germaine  Krettek.  200  C  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Library  .Association.  50  East 
Huron  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $474.30. 

A.  Lloyd  R.  Kuhn.  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 
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B  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America.  Inc.  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D,  (6)  $5,064,      E.  (9)  $686,55. 

A  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West.  1155  15th 
Street  NW,.  Washington.  D.C,  and  11  South 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee.   100   Indiana   Avenue   NW,.   Wa.'^hlngton. 

DC. 

D.  (6)    $8,700.     E.   (9)    $7,919. 

A  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
.America.  905   16th   Street   NW..   Washington. 

DC. 

E.  (9)  $9,630  39. 

A.  Laborers'  Political  League.  905  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 

D,  (6)  $8,337.93,     E.  (9)  $13,700. 

A,  Landowners  Protective  .Association.  Box 
294,  Route  No.  1.  Harpers  Ferry.  W.  Va. 

A  Richard  H.  Lane.  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Wa.'ihlngton.  D  C. 

B,  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  in  Public  Financ- 
ing. 

A,  Albert  Lannon.  Jr..  1341  G  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Longshcremen's  & 
Warehousemen's  Union,  150  Golden  Gate 
Avenue.  San  Francisco.  Calif 

D,  (6)  $1,299.99.     E.  i9)  $286,88, 

.\,  Glenn  T,  Lashley,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
\V;i.shington.  DC. 

B,  DC,  Division,  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation, 1712  G  Street  NW,.  Washington, 
DC. 

A  Dillard  E.  Lasseter,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Wiiihlngton.  DC. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D,  i6)  ..-1.200.     E.  (9)  $525. 

A  George  H.  Lawrence.  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  W::shington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
A\rnue   of   the   Americas,   New   York.   N.Y. 

D.   iC)    .$312.50.     E.    (91    $74.70. 

A.  John  V.  Lawrence.  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Wr  shineton.  DC. 

B.  American  Trucking  .Associations.  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc..  1028 
Connecticut   Avenue   NW..   Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)     S365.     E.    (9)     $1,359.30. 

A.  Legislative  Committee.  International 
Economic  Policy  Association.  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  .53.611.21. 

A.  Robert  J.  Leigh.  1000  Connecticut  .Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  i6)  $96. 

.A.  Richard  Leighton.  National  .Association 
01  Margarine  Manufacturers.  Munsey  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

A.  G.  E.  Leighty.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Nils  A.  Lennartson.  1140  Connecticut 
.Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute.  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $9,499.96. 


A  Donald  Lerch  <S:  Co..  Inc  .  1522  K  Street 
Nnv  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  Shell  Chemical  Co  .  110  West  31st  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

A  Kenneth  D  Lester.  400  First  Street 
NW.. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D   (0>  6510. 

A  Roy  T.  Lester.  M.D..  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  'Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Medical  .Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (61   $437.50.     E.  (9)   $21.86 

A  Mrs.  Alfred  Letzler,  237  North  Galveston 
.Street.  .Arlington.  Va. 

B  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers.  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Leva  Hawes.  S\min5t<in.  Martin  A:  Op- 
penheimer,  815  Connecticut  .Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. 1629  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  i6)  $150. 

A.  Leva  Hawes.  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  .American  Waterways  Operators. 
Inc..  1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D,  (6)   $2,000.     E.  (9)   $42.80. 

.A.  Marx  Leva,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Wn.shington.  DC. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. 1029  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  lO)  $150. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  910  I7th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B    .Arden  Publishing  Co.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  910  17th  Street  NW  . 
Wa.shington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Transportation    Building,    Washington,    D.C. 

A,  .Morris  J.  Levin.  910  17lh  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Central,  Penn  Center 
Plaza.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Libertv  Lobby.  Inc  .  132  Third  Street 
SE  .  WashinETton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $22,186.22.     E.  (9)   $13,857.17. 

A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  .America, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  Yrrk.  NY. 
D.   i6)    $5,379.65.     E.    (9)    $5,379.65. 


A.  L.  Blaine  Lilienqulst,  917  :5th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  States  Meat  Packers  .Associa- 
tion. Inc..  917  15th  .Street  NAY..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $6,562.50.     E,    (9)    $156.65. 

A,  Lester  W  Lindo'W,  Association  of  Maxi- 
mum Service  Tclecasters.  Inc..  1735  DeSales 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

.A.  Charles  B.  Lipsen.  1741  DeSales  Street 
mV..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association. 
.AFI^CIO.  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D    (6 1    $5,250.     E.    (9)    $1,657.74. 

A.  Robert  G.  Litschert.  1140  Connecticut 
.Avenue  N\A'..  Wixshington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos.. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wr.shington. 
DC. 

D.    i6)    $795.     E.    i9i    $62.57. 


B.  Standard  OH  Co.  (New  Jersey) ,  30  Rock- 
efeller  Plaza.    New   York,   N.Y. 
E.   (9)    $73.17. 

A.  Lovre  Ai  DeVany,  C39  Woodward  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Board  of  Fur  Farm  Organiza- 
tions, Inc..  152  West  Wisconsin  .Avenue.  Mil- 
waukee. Wis. 

A.  Harold  O.  Lovre.  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1016  P  Street  NW..  Wa.shington.  DC. 

D.     (0)    $1,200.  E.   (9)    $394. 

A.  Harold  O.  Lovre.  639  Woodward  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Major  Professional  Football,  1  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

B.  National  Canners  Association.  1133  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (61  $1,500. 

A.  Otto  Lowe.  Cape  Charles.  Va. 

B.  Norfolk  cS:  Western  Railway  Co.,  Roan- 
oke, Va. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Wa-shington.  DC. 

B.  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  As.socla- 
tlon.  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Western  Medical  A.ssoolatlon.  415-423 
West   Pershing   Road.    Chicago.   111. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Dr.  John  M.  Lumley,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.  Washington.  DC 

B.'  National  Education  Assoclr.tlon,  1201 
16th   Street   NW..   Wrushinpton.  DC. 

D.    i6)    $4,437.     E.   (9t    $340  35. 

A.  Milton  P.  Lunch.  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Wl^shington.  D.C. 

B  National  Society  of  Prnfe!?sional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  .Street  NW.  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $750. 

A.  John  C  Lynn,  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  .American  Farm  Bureaii  Pedcration,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6|    S2.850.     E.    (91    $44  60. 

.A.  LeRny  E.  Lyon.  Jr .  Eleventh  and  L 
Btiilding,  Sacramento.  Calif 

B.  C.vlifornta  Railroad  Association.  Elev- 
enth ;  nd  L  Building.  Sacramento,  Calif 

D.   (6)    $250.     E.   (9)    $643.24. 


A.  Breck  P.  McAllister,  25  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y', 

B  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 25  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 

.A.  William   C.   McCamant,    1725   K   Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 
D.   (6)   $300  or  less. 

A.  John  A.  McCart,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Government  Employes'  Council.  AFL- 
CIO  100  Indiana  Avenue  N'\V.,  Washington, 
DC.' 

D.  (6)    $2,242  54. 

A.  Alfred  R.  McCauley,  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Consumer  Products  Division.  Electronic 
Industries  Association,  2001  I  Street  NW, 
Washington.  DC. 

E.  (9)    $175.8'?. 


A    Paul  H  Long,  1612  K  Street  NW.,  Wash-         A.  Alfred  R.  McCauley.  1629  K  Street  NW., 
ington,  D.C.  Washington,  DC. 
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B.  The  Magnavox  Co.,  270  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY. 

A.  E.  L.  McCulloch,  room  814.  Railway 
Labor  Build'.ng.  400  First  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
B.  of  L  E.  Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

D.    l6i    $284.60.     E.    (9i    $8150. 

A.  Albert  L.  McDermott,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association,  221 
West  57th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $175.  I 

A.  Angus  H  McDonald. 

B,  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative Union  of  America  i  Natior.al  Farmers 
Union  1 .  1575  Sherman  Street.  Denver,  Colo.; 
1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6i    $3,277.06.     E.    1 9 1    $125.12. 

A.  Joseph   J.   McDonald.    1101   Connecticut 

Avenue  NW,.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  1500 
Commonwealth   Building.    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

D,  i6i    $3,625.     E.    i9i    $540. 

A.  Joseph  A.  McElwain,  40  East  Broadway, 
Butte.  Mont. 

B.  The  Mont.ina   Power  Co..   Butte.  Mont. 

E.  i9i    4'I09  33. 

A.  Stanley  J.  McP.irland.  1201  16th  Street 
NW  .  W.^shington.  DC, 

B.  N:itlcnal  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    i6i    $2,842.51.     E.    1 9 1    $122.34. 

A.  Paul  J.  McGowan.  777  14th  Street, 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  V'irgin  Lslands  Legislature.  Charlotte 
Amalie.  St.  Thomas.   Virgin  Islands. 

D.    i6i    $3,7.50.     E.    i9i    $408.54. 

A.  Marshall  C.  McGrath. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  220  East  42d 
Stree'.  New  York.  N  Y. 

D.    (6i    $400.     E.    (9 1    $210.62.  | 

A.  P.  HowTrd  McGuigan.  815  I6th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B,  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC,  i 

D     i6i    $4,394.     E.    (9)    $807.79.         ' 

A.  Clarence  M.  Mcintosh.  400  First  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D,    i6i  $2.587  62      E.  (91  $264.64. 

A.  William  F.  McKenna.  1200  17th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
Associations.  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

D     i6i  $40.  .     I 

A.  Marvin  L.  McLaln.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
1000   Merchandise   Mart    Plaza.    Chicago.    111. 

D    (6i    $2,475.     E.   (9)    842.98. 

A.  William  H.  McLaln.  1201  16th  Street 
NW,.  Wiishmgton   D.C. 

B-  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    1 6)  $2,700.     E.  (9)  $72.42.  | 

A.  C  W,  McMillan,  801  East  17th  Avenue. 
Denver  Colo. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion. 801  East  17th  Avenue.  Denver.  Colo. 


B.  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.   (9)  Less  than  $10. 

A.  Ralph  J.  McNalr.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $311.95.     E.  (9)  $9.42, 


A.  Charles    R.    McNeill.    815    Connecticut 

Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The   American   Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $1,300.     E.  (9)  $440.14. 


A.  Shane  MacCarthy.  20  Chevy  Chase  Cir- 
cle NW.,  Washington,  D  C, 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America,  20 
Chevy   Chase   Circle   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

D.    1 6)  $475.     E.  (9)  $820. 

A.  William  P.  MacCracken,  Jr.,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  care 
of  J.  C.  Tumblln.  O.D.,  4836  Broadway  NE., 
Knoxville,  Tenn, 

D.    (6)  $2,000. 


A.  George  E  MacKinnon.  800  Investors 
Building.   Minneapolis.   Minn. 

B  Investors  Mutual.  Inc  .  Investors  Stock 
Fund,  Inc  ,  Investors  Variable  Payment  Fund, 
Inc. 

E.  (9)  $761.72. 

A.  Joseph  R.  MacLaren.  4  Linden  Drive, 
Hudson  Falls.  NY, 

B  Potlatch  Forests  Inc..  Post  Office  Box 
3591,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $1,400.     E.    (9)    $682.55. 


A.  H.  E.  Mahlman.  1026  17th  Street  NW  , 
Wa.shingtfn,  DC 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  In 
care  of  J.  C.  Tumblln,  O.D  ,  4836  Broadway 
NE  ,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $968.75.    E.  (9)  $92.15. 


A.  Don  Mahon.  LaSalle  Building.  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
E.  (9  I  $3,261.93. 

A.  Robert  L.  Maier,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corporation,  900  17th 
Street   NW-..   Washington,    DC. 

A.  Carter  Manasco,  5932  Chesterbrook  Road, 

McLean.  Va. 

B.  National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

D.  i6l  $5,750.01.    E.  (9)  $137.95. 

A  Rufus  W.  Manderson.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC, 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation. 1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association. 
Inc..  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.  (6»  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $3,000. 


D. 

i6l  $5,250.     E.  i91  $193. 

A. 

Clarence   M.    McMillan, 

1343    L 

Street 

NW 

Washington,  D.C. 

V 

A.  Olya  Margolin.  924  Dupont  Circle  Build- 
ing. 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Inc  . 
1  West  47th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  S2.475.    E.  (9)  $147.05. 

A.  James  Mark,  Jr.,  1427  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street   NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $4,796. 

A.  Rodney  W.  Markley.  Jr.,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.  (6)  $450.     E.  (9)  $215,28. 


A.  Raymond  E.  Marks,  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh,  600  Crandall  Building 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

B,  National  Wool  Growers  Association.  600 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

D.  (6)  $3,417.75.     E.  (9)  $107.70. 
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A.  Michael  Marsh,  400  First  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $503.96. 

A.  Winston  W.  Marsh,  1343  L  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  .^.s- 
soclatlon.  Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  J.  PauU  Marshall,  925  Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  American  Rallroad.s 
Transportation   Building,   Washington,   DC. 

D.  (6)  $265.50.     E.  (9)  $367.20. 


A.  Thomas  A.  Martin,  1625  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 
300  Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

D. (6)  $500. 


A,  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
ports, Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  Mike  Masaoka,  919  I8th  Street  NW . 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
1634  Pos'  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D,  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  .$200. 

A.  Walter  J.  Mason.  815  16th  Street  NW,. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment, AFL^CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $5,49991.     E.    (9t    $1,890. 

A.  P.  H.  Mathews,  925  Transportation 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Transportation    Building.    Washington.    DC. 

D.    (6)    .$420.     E.    (9)    $329. 

A.  Charles  D.  Matthews.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1140  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.    |6)    $460.      E.    (9)    S120.48. 

A.  Charles  E.  Mattingly.  1608  K  Street  NAY.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.    (6)    $2,925.     E.    (9)    $75.15. 

A.  C.  V.  and  R.  V.  Maudlin.  1111  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co..  270  Peachtree  Street. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  James  E.  Meals.  1143  National  Press 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Line  Pilots  .■\Esociation.  55tli  .Street 
and  Cicero  Avenue.  Chicago.  III. 

D,    (6)    $100,     E.    (9l    $100. 

A.  John  S.  Mears.  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC, 

B,  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.   (6)    $3,291.     E.   (9)    $77.65. 


A.  Medical-Surgical    Manufactvirers    Asso- 
ciation. 342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.    (6)    $4,050.90.     E,    (9)    $995,28. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Meiklejohn.  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $4,394.      E.    (9)    $183.91. 

.\.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  1616  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  George  P  Meyer,  Jr..  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Wa-shington.  DC. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  I 
Street  NW,.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  8562,50. 


A,  Capt,  A.  Stanley  Miller,   1629  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American     Committee     for     Flags     of 
Necessity.  25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D,  (6)  8100,00. 


A.  Dale     Miller,     377     Mayflower     Hotel. 
Washington.   DC. 

B.  Dallas  (Tex.)  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
D.  (6)  $1,650. 

A.  Dale     Miller,     377     Mayflower     Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gulf    Intracoasta!    Canal    Association. 
2211    South    Coast    Building.    Houston.    Tex. 

D.  i6)  $2,625. 


A.  Dale     Miller,     377     Mayflower     Hotel, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Texas  Gulf  Sulphiu:  Co.,  NewgUlf,  Tex,, 
.nd  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 


A.  Edwin  Reid  Miller,  1815  Capitol  Avenue. 
Omaha.  Nebr. 

B.  Nebraska    Railroads    Legislative    Com- 
Uilttee.    1815   Capitol   Avenue.   Omaha.   Nebr. 

D.  (6)   $3,900.     E.  (9)   $1,014.97. 


A.  Joseph  L.  Miller,  815   17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A  Missouri  Railroad  Committee,  in  care  of 
W.  W  Dalton,  Law  Department,  Frisco  Lines, 
906  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E,    i9)    $144.12. 

A.  Clarence  Mitchell,  422  First  Street  SE,, 
Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway,  New 

York,  NY. 

A.  Carl  A  Modeckl,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Atitomoblle  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Willis  C.  MofTatt,  525  First  Security 
Building,  Boise,  Idaho. 

A.  Michael  Monroney. 

B    Communications    Satellite   Corp..    1900 

L  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 
D.    (6)  $850. 

A,  G    Merrill   Moody.   925   Transportation 

Building,  Washington,  D  C, 

B,  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

D,    (6)    $21.25,      E,    (9)    $52  45, 

A.  Morison.  Clapp.  Alirams  fc  Haddock,  Tlie 
Pennsvlvanla  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co.,  330  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  Y'ork,  N,Y, 

A.  James    G,    Morton.    1825    Connecticut 

Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  DC, 

B,  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  mv,,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,500,     E.   (9)    Under  850, 

A,  Lvnn  E,  Mote,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue    NW.,   Washington.    D.C. 

B.  .'\utomoblle  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc.,  320  New  Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.    (6)    $500. 

A,  Motor  Commerce  Association.  Inc.  4004 
Versailles  Road.  Lexington.  Ky. 

D.    (61    $2,572.98.     E.   (9)    82,450.13. 


A.  Lloyd  S.  Miller,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C,  and  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.. 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $158.72. 

A.  Luman  G.  Miller,  912  Palling  Building, 
Portland,  Oreg. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association.  912  Fail- 
ing Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

E.  (9)  $426.07. 

A.  Luther  L.  Miller,  1909  Q  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW„  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  82.692.20.     E.  (9)  825.65. 

A.  Jim  M.  Milllgan.  402  Barclay  Building. 
Bala-Cynwyd.  Pa. 

B.  National  Water  Co.,  402  Barclay  Build- 
ing. Bala-Cynwyd,  Pa. 


A.  Jack  Mills.  1735  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute. 


A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, 1155  15th  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  National  Associated   Busines.smen.    1000 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington.  DC 
D.    (6)    $1,482.82.     E.   (9)    $1,321.36. 

A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway,  New 
Y'ork.  NY 

A.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Companies,  163-165  Center  Street  Winona. 
Minn. 

D.    (6)    $15,000.     E.    (9)    $95  75. 

A.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Wfish- 
ington.  D  C. 

D     (G)    $63,800.32.     E.   (9)    $16,129.31. 

A.  National    Association    of    Pood    Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $500. 

A  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  W.ashington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $79,667  81.     E.   (9t    $1,577.59. 

A.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturers, Munsey  Building,  W.ishlugton. 
DC. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  NY 
D.    (6)    84.15573.     E     (91    $4,155.73. 

A.  The  National  Association  of  Polish 
Americans.  Inc..  3829  W  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 


A,  T.  H.  Mullen,  4301  Columbia  Pike,  Ar- 
lington, Va. 

A.  John  J.  Murphy,  2794  Wilellnor  Drive, 
Edgewater.  Md. 

B.  National   Customs   Service   Association. 


A.  William  E.  Murray,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 


A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden.  1200  I7th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC, 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $8,249.98.     E.    (9)    $449.44. 


A,  Marion    Daniel    Minchew,     1200    18th 
Street  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America. 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.    (61    $176.25.     E.    (9)    $7.85. 


A.  Mlcah  H.  Naftalln.  Elliott  &  Naftalln, 
1330  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B.  The  Ethyl  Corp.,  1155  15th  Street  N^V., 
Washington,  D,C. 

D.    iC)    8750. 

A.  Augustus  Nasmith,  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion. Newark.  N.J. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station.  Raymond  Plaza  West. 
Newark.  N.J.  <^ 

w      


^/ 


A,  Othmer  J.  Mischo.  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFI^CIO. 
5025    Wisconsin    Avenue    NW..    Washington. 
D.C. 


A    National    Association   of    Postal   Super- 
visors. Post  Office  Box  1924.  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)  835,000.     E.   (9)  $11,244.41. 

A.  National  Association  of  Travel  Organi- 
zations, 1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $46,530.87.     E.    (9)    $682.50. 

A.  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion (NADAK  2000  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $7,610.69.  E.  (9»  $7,610.69. 

A.  National     Broiler     Council.     1155     15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
D    (6)  $1,500.     E,   (9)  $1,500. 

A.  National  C.mners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    (6)    8400.     E.    (9 1    8100. 


A.  Saran  Anne  Nation.  917  15th  Street  NW., 
W,  shmgttin.  DC. 

B.  Westfrn  States  Meat  Packers  Associa- 
tion. Inc..  917  15th  Street  NW,.  Wasiilngton. 
DC. 

D.   iG)    $1,700.     E.    (9)    820. 


A.  National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

A  National  Commission  to  Abolish  HUAC, 
555  North  Western  Avenue.  Los  Angel-^-s.  Calif. 

D.  (6)    81.541.50.     E.    (9>    $1,541.50. 

A.  National  Committee  for  Research  in 
Neurological  Disorders.  Care  of  Dr.  A.  B. 
Baker,  Division  of  Neurology,  University  of 

Minnesota  Hospital,  MlnneapoUs.  Minn. 

E.  (9)    83.000. 

A.  National  Conference  of  Non-Profit  Ship- 
ping Associations.  Inc..  2309  Fannin.  Houston. 
Tex. 

D.   (6)    $4,175. 

A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago, 
111. 

A.  National  Cotton  Compress  &  Cotton 
Warehouse  Assclatlon.  1085  Shrine  Building, 
Box  23.  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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A.    National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn. 
D.   (6i    82.906.95.     E.    i9)    S2,906.95. 

A   National  Council  of  Parmer  Cooperatives, 
1200  17rh  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    i6i    $15.563. 58.     E.    (9)    $24,387. 

A.  National  Council  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics.  3027  North  , Broad 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee    Organizations.    239    Beach    Road, 

Alameda.  Calif. 

A.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries.  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

D    1 6)    J825.  E.   (9)   $349,06. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates.  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cenco  Instruments  Corp..  2600  South 
Kostner  .■\venue.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  i6)   S900.     E.  i9l   512109. 

A.  National  Counsel  .Associates.  421  New- 
Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  PmancMrg,  55  Liberty  Street.  New  York, 
NY. 

D.  (6l  82.000.     E.  (9l  $147.70. 


A.  NaUonal  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  257 
Park  Avenue  South,  New  York.  NY. 
E.    i9)    $618.50. 

A.  National  Parking  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  National   Reclamation   Association,  897 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  i6)    $6,306.40.     E.   (9)    $3,632.46. 

A.  National   Retail   Furniture   Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)    $3,712.70. 


A.  National  Retail   Merchants  Association. 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  NY. 
E.   (9)    $6,500.21. 

A.  National  Riu-al  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

E.   (9)    $1,200.30. 


A.  National    Small    Business    Association^ 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $5,000.     E.   (91    $2,562.52. 


.A.   National   Society  of  Professional   Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $317,000.     E.  <9»  $2,273. 


A.  National    Education    .Association. 
16th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 
E.   (9i    521.297.48. 


I 
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A.  National  Tax  Equality  .A.ssociatlon.  Inc., 
1000  Connecticut  .Avenue  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.   (6)   $6,526.46.     E.  (9)  $6,292.86. 


A.  Nation.)!  Electrical  Contractors  .Asso- 
ciation, Inc..  1730  Rhode  Island  .Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  J 

A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  .Asso- 
ciation. 155  East  44:;i  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  National    Federation    of    Federal     Em- 
plovees.  1737  H  Street  NW..  W.ashlngton.  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $174,274.31.     E.   (9)    511.775.16. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  Inc.,  1)20  W.ashington  Building, 
W.ishington.  D.C. 

D.    '6i    $24,141.31.     E.    i9)    $24,141.31. 

.^.  N.irlonal  Feoeration  of  Professional  Or- 
^.inizations.  Box  331,  Washington.  D.C. 
D,    i6i    $1,200. 

A.  National  Forest  Products  .Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    i6i     53.292.67.      E.    (9)    53.743,36.         i 


A.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  .Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

E.   (9)    $1,080. 

A.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  Asso- 
ciation. 1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
D.    (6)    $27,649.     E.   i9)    S3.987.58. 


A.  The  Natlon-Wlde  Committee  on  Import- 
Export  Policy,  815  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (6)   59,650.     E.   (9)   $6.939  61. 


.A.  Alexander  W,  Neale,  Jr.,  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks.  1107  17th  Street  NW,.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

b.    (6)    $1,427,87. 


.\.  Nationnl  Housing  Conference,  Inc..  1250 
Connectictit  .Avenue  NW,.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  i6i    558.164.31.     E     i9)    $35,208.51. 

A.  National   Independent   Dairies   .Associa- 
tion,   1735   K   Street    NW,.   Washington,   D.C. 

E.  (9'    $74. 


A.  Alan  M.  Nedry.  888  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Post 
Office  Box  351.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.   |6)   $2,500.     E.   (9)    $2.40184. 


A.  Louis  H.  Nevins.  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC, 

B,  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  155  East  Superior.  Chicago.  Ill,,  and 
1300  Connecticut  Avenue.   Washington.  DC, 

D,    1 61  $2,166,67.      E.    (9)    $46,25. 

A.  New     England     Footwear     .Association, 
Inc..    4575    Prudential    Tower.    Boston,    Mass, 
D.   1 6)    $415,42,     E,    l9)    $415.42, 

A.  Sarah  H.  Newman.  1029  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW,.  WashiniJton.  DC, 

B,  National  Consumers  League.  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW,.  Washington.  DC 

D.    (6)    $1,650. 

A.  Patrick  J.  Nilan.  817  14th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC, 

B,  United     FederaUon     of     Post,-il     Clerks, 

Washington.  DC, 

D,    i6)    $4,615.38.     E,    (9l    $1,020,54, 

A,  Robert  W.  Nolan.  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC, 

B,  Fleet  Reserve  .Association.  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   i6i    $100. 

A.  Charles  M.  Noone,  410  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies.  537  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  DC, 

D.    i6)    $1,500,     E.    (9)    $433.58. 

A.  Joseph  A,  Noone,  1155  15th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Ninional  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  Robert  H.  North.  1105  Barr  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Int"rnatior-al  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion,   1105   Barr   Building.   Washington.   DC 

E.'  (91    $268.40. 

A.  Harrv  E.  Northam.  230  North  Michigan 
.Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

B  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  Inc..  230  North  Michigan  .Avenue, 
Chicago.  Ill, 

.A,  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co,.  176  Cum- 
berland Avenue  Wethersficld.  Conn, 
E.    1 9)    52.522,94. 

A.  Graham  T,  Northup.  1707  H  Street  NW,. 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Mortgage  Bankers  .Association  of  Amer- 
ica.   1707    H    Street    NW,.    Washington.    DC. 

D,    (6)    55.625.     E,    (9)    $6,059. 


A.  The  National  Independent  Me.'.t  Packers 
.Association.  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C,  , 

D.    (6)    $1,650.     E.    i9)    51,785.  | 

A.  Nationr.l  League  of  Insured  Savings  -As- 
sociations. 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC, 

D,    i6i    5390,541,56.     E.    (9)    $505.07. 

.A.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc.  702 
H   Street   NW,,   Washington.  DC. 
D.    1 6)    51.265,50.     E.    i9)    $1,265.50. 

A.  National  Livestock  Feeders  .Association. 
309    Livestock    Exchange    Building,    Omaha, 

Nebr. 

D.    i6)    $6,796.     E.    (9)    $6,796. 


A.  Samuel    E.    Neel,    1707    H    Street    NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,750.     E.   |9)   $2,722. 


A.  FYances  E.  Neely,  245  Second  Street  NE  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,131. 


A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D.    ^6i    $4,767,38.     E.   l9)    54,767,38, 


A.  George  R.  Nelson,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW,.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  .Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW,.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   1 6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $910  43. 

A.  Ivan  A.  Nestingen.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sherman 
Avenue.  Madison.  Wis. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $105  60. 


A,  Michael  J,  Norton.  30  F  Street  NW,. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  MiU:  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW..  Wasb.lngton.  D  C. 

D.  1 6)    5200,     E,    (9)    5589  05, 

A,  Ira  H,  Nunn.  1155  15th  Street  NW,. 
Washington.  DC 

B.  National  Restaurant  .Association,  lloo 
I5th  Street  NW,.  Washinctcn.  DC  .  '^nd  1530 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  Ill, 

E.  (9)    S250. 

A,  Seward  P  Nyman,  3301  16th  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  DC, 

B  American  Podiatry  .Association,  3301 
16th  Street  NW,.  Washington.  D  C. 

D,    1 6)    S650, 

A,  Frank  J,  O'Brien.  1435  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D  C 

B,  International  Uni^n  rf  District  oO, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  1435  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C 

D.    I  6)    S3. 194  24. 
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A.  Leo  O'Brien.  99  Hawthorne  .Avenue,  Al- 
bany, NY 

B.  Home  Rule  Committee.  Virgin  Islands 
Legislature.  St  Thomas,  V,I. 

D     (6)    $1,875. 

A,  Richard  T,  O'Connell.  1200  17th  Street 
NW,.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $4.81664.      E,    (91    4181,93. 

A.  O'Connor.  Green.  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,.  Wash- 
ington, D  C, 

B,  -American  Transit  Association,  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  D,C. 

E,  (9)    $258, 

A,  O'Connor.  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  fc 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  .Aventie  NW,.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Barden  Investment  Management  Corp,, 
18610  James  Couzens  Highway,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

E.    (9)    $161. 

-A,  O'Connor,  Green.  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kellv,  1750  Pennsylvania  .Avenue  NW,.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Fingerhut  Manufacturing  Co.,  3104  West 
Lake  Street,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

D.  (6>   S750.     E.    (9)   '^259,56. 

.A,  O'Connor.  Green.  Tlicmas.  Wallers  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Investors  Diversined  Services.  Inc.,  la- 
\estors  Building.  Minneapolis.  Minn, 

E,  (9)    $605.02. 

A.  O'Connor.  Green.  Thomas.  Walters  <!>: 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  A\cnue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Upper  Mississippi  Towing  Corps.  7703 
Nonnandale  Road,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

E.   <9)   $74. 


-A.  John  B,  O'Day.  11  E.ist  -Adams  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  America, 
11  East  Adams  -Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (G)    $23,438.73. 

A.  John  A.  O'DonncU.  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Trucking  .Associations.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW,.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6i    51.200, 


A.  Jane  O'Gr  idy,  care  of  Industrial  Union 
Department.  -AFl^CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C 

B.  -Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
.•\merlca.  .AFL-~CIO.  15  Union  Square,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)   52.230      E     i9i   54C1.93. 


A.  Jerry  H.  Opack,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  S«ars.  Roebuck  i:  Co.,  925  South  Roman 
-Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  &  Brake- 
men,  OR.C.  ^  B.  Building,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa 

E.   (9)  $6,258.21. 

A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Post  Of- 
fice Box  381,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,176.     E.   (9)    $1,213.87. 

A.  Morris  E.  Osburn,  Central  Trust  Build- 
ing, JefTerson  City,  Mo. 

D.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee. 

A.  Kermit  Overby,  2000  Flcjida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
.soclatlon.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.    (61    $185. 

A.  Raymond  S.  Page,  Jr.,  Mill  Creek  Ter- 
race, Giadwvne.  Pa. 

B.  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  375  Memorial  Ave- 
iiue,  Camden,  N  J. 

A.  Norman  Paige.  1132  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Distilled  .spirits  Institute,  1132  Penn- 
sylvania Building.  Washiiigtoai,  D.C. 

A.  IjCW  M.  Paramore.  Post  Office  Box  1310, 

Kansas  Citv.  Kans. 

B.  Mississippi  V.^lley  Association,  225  South 
Meramec.  St.  Lovils,  Mo. 

A.  J.  D.  Parel.  244  Transportation  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  i6)  $322.     E.  (9)  $147. 

A  Jaines  D.  Parriott.  Jr..  539  South  Main 
Street.  Flndlav,  Ohio.  ... 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  539  South  Main 
Street.  Flndley,  Ohio. 

-A.  Geo.  F.  Parrish.  Post  Oiflce  Box  7. 
Charleston.  W.  Va. 

B.   West  Virginia  Railroad   Association. 
D.   (6)   $6,000. 

A.  Robert  D.  Partridge.  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC 

B.  Nationnl  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  -As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  .Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)   $68.30. 

.A.  Perry  S.  Pattersoii.  800  World  Center 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Automatic  Phonograph  Manufacturers. 


A.  A.  Harold  Peterson,  715  CarglU  Build- 
ing, Minneapolis.  .Minn 

B  National  R  E.A  Telephone  A.ssociatlon, 
715  Carsin  Building,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.   <9)    $1,41873. 

A.  Kenneth  T.  Peterson,  400  First  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D  G. 

B.  Aldens.  Inc.,  5000  West  Roosevelt  Build- 
ing, Chicago,  III. 

U.   (6)   $2,500. 

A.  Kenneth  T.  Peterson,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  District  of  Columbia  Pfychologlciil  As- 
sociation. Post  Oftlce  Box  8227.  Southwest 
Station,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Kenneth  T.  Peterson,  400  First  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  and 
Bartenders  International  Union,  6  East 
Fourth  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)   $2,499.99. 

A.  Walter  T  Phair.  900  17th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C. 

B  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  900  17th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

D.    (6)   $350      E.    (91   S210. 

A  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 1155  15t.h  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Joseph  D  Phelan.  485  National  Press 
BulldinT,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Colorado  River  -A.ssociatlon.  417  South 
Hill  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.    (6l   $3  525.     E.   i9)   $500. 


A.  Richard    C.    O'Hare.    1120    Investment 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Harness  Tracks  of   .America,  333  North 
Michigan  -Avenue.  Chicago  III. 

A.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association.  16  East 
Broad  Street.  Columbus,  Ohio. 
E.    (9)   $1,698  52, 

A.  Alvin    E.    Oliver.    500    Folger    Building, 
Wa.shington.  D  C 

B.  Grain  &  Peed  Dealers  National  .Associa- 
tion, 500  Folger  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  i6;    $33  21. 

A.  Robert    Oliver.    400    First    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC, 

B.  The  Sperry  .t  Hutchinscn  Co..  330  Madi- 
son Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Samuel    Omasta,     702     H     Street     N-W.. 
Washington.  D.C, 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  702 
H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $10. 


A.  Lvnn   C.   Paulson.    1735   K   Street   N'W.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National   Independent   Dairies   Associa- 
tion.  1735  K  .Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  i9)  $219.85. 

A.    Pennijoil    Co..    900    Southwest    Tower. 
Houston.  Tex. 
E,   (9)    $2.947  56. 

A.  Pennzoil  Co..  900  Southwest  To■:^•er. 
Houston.  Tex. 

E.   (9)   $777. 

-A.  D.  V.  Pensabene.  1700  K  Street  NW., 
W.ishington.  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California, 
1700  K  Street  N"W..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  I  6)  $50,     E,  (9)  $25. 

A  J.  Carter  Perkins,  1700  K  Street  N'W,. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co..  50  West  50th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 


A.  John  P.  Phllbln.  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mobil   Oil   Corp..   150  East  42d   Street. 
New  York.  N  Y. 

D.   (6)  $1,125.     E.   (9)  $496.13. 

A.  Albert  Pike,  277  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Assorlatlon  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Bruce    O.    Pike.    400    First    Street   NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Railway   Labor   Executives'   .A.ssoclatlon, 
400  Fir-t  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $625. 

A.  James  F.  Pinkney,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  .American    Trucking   .Associations,   Inc- 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.    i9i    $332.20 

A.  T.  E.  Pinkston,    101   East  High  Street, 
Lexington.  Ky. 

A.  James  H.  Pipkin.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  ■'.Vashlngton.  D  C. 

B.  Texaco.  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  NY. 

D.   (6)    $700.     E.   (9i    $1,460. 

A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc..  1720  .Ave- 
nue M.  Lubbock.  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $74,260.84.     E.   (9)    $1,350. 

A  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus,  422  First  Street  SE., 
Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Association  for  the  .Advance- 
ment of  C^jlored  People.  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY. 

A.  James  K.  Polk,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  NY. 

B.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York. 
Inc.,  4  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Joseph  M.  Po'.lard.  1001  Connecticut 
-Avenue  NW.,  Wa<^hington.  DC. 

B.  County  of  Los  Angeles.  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. Hallof  -Aanunistratlon,  500  West  Tem- 
ple Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

E.   (9)    $1,050, 
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A.    National    Cotton    Council    of    America. 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn. 
D.   (6)    $2,906.95.     E.   i9l    .$2,906.95. 

A.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Cooperatives, 
1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   i6)   $15,363.58.     E.   (9)   $24,387. 

A  National  Council  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics.  3027  North  Broad 
Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Emplovee  Organizations.  239  Beach  Road, 
Alameda.  Calif. 

A.   National   Council  of  Technical  Service 

Industries.  888  17th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D    1 6)    $825.  E.   (9)   $349.06. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Cenco  Instruments  Corp..  2600  South 
Kostner  .-Avenue.  Chicago.  III. 

D.  i6i  S900.    E.  (9)  $121.09. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates.  421  New 
Jersey  A\enue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  FmancHvg.  55  Liberty  Street.  New  York, 
N  Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  i9i  $147.70. 

A  National  Education  Association.  1201 
!6th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $21,297.48. 


A.  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society.  257 
Park  Avenue  South.  New  York,  N.Y. 
E     i9(    $618.50. 

A.  National  Parking  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Reclamation  Association,  897 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $6,306.40.     E.   (9)    $3,632.46. 

A.  National  Retail  Furniture  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)    $3,712.70. 

A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (91    $6,500.21. 

A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

E.   (9)    $1,200.30. 


A.  National    Small    Business    Association, 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
D.    (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    S2.562.52. 

A.   National  Society   of  Professional   Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $317,000.     E.  (9)  $2,273. 

A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association,  Inc.. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.  (6)  $6,526.46.     E.  (9)  $6,292.86. 


A.  Nation.\l  Electrical  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation. Inc.  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  | 

.A.  National  Elect nc.il  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 155  East  44:h  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  -Asso- 
:iatlon,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

E.   (9)    $1,080. 


A  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  Asso- 
ciation, 1343  L  Street  NW.,  Wasliington.  D.C. 


.\.  Nation.ll    Federation    of     Federal    Em- 
ployees. 1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    (6)    5174.274.31.     E.    (9)    $11,775.16. 

.\.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
B\i5iness.  Inc.,  !»20  Washington  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.    i6)    $24,141.31.     E.    (9)    S24. 141.31. 

.A.  National  Federation  of  Professional  Or- 
ganizations. Box  331.  Washi.'iEtton.  D.C. 
D     (6)    $1,200. 

A.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,292.67.     E.    (9)    $3,743.36. 


A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
D.    (6)    S27.649.     E.   (9)    $3,987.58. 


A.  The  Nation-Wide  Committee  on  Import- 
Export  Policy,  815  15th  Street  NW,.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.  (6)   $9,650.     E,  (9)  $6,939.61. 


A.  National  Housing  Conference.  Inc..  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (61    358.164.31.     E     (9)    535,208.51. 

A.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion.  1735   K   Street   NW..   Washington.   D.C. 

E.  i9l    S74. 

A.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Asfociatlon.  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  I 

D.   (6)    $1,650.     E.    '9)    $1,785. 

.A.  Nat:or.:;l  League  of  Insured  Savings  -As- 
sociations. 1200  17th  Street  mv..  Washington, 
DC,  , 

D.    i6l    ,?390.541.56.     E.   (9)    $505.07. 


A.  Alexander  W.  Neale.  Jr..  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks.  1107  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1.42787. 

A.  Alan  M.  Nedry,  888  17th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Post 
Office  Box  351.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.   (6i   S2.500.     E.  (9)   $2.40184. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Neel.  1707  H  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica.  1707  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   53.750.     E.  i9)   $2,722. 


A.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc..  702 
H  Street   NW..   Washington.  DC. 
D.    i6i    31.265  50.     E.    i9)    51.265.50. 

A.  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association. 
309  Livestock  Exchange  Building,  Omaha, 
Nebr.  I 

D.    i6i    56,796.     E.    (9)    56.796.  I 

A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
P  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.   i6l    $4,767.38.     E.   i9l    34.767.38. 


A.  Prances  E  Neely,  245  Second  Street  NE  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D  C. 

D.    |6)    51.131. 

A.  George  R.  Nelson.  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.    (91    $910.43. 

A.  Ivan  A.  Nestingen,  1000  Connecticut 
.Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  CUNA  International.  Inc.,  1617  Sherman 
Avenue.  Madison.  Wis. 

D.   (6)    8300.     E.   (9)    $105.60. 


A,  Louis  H,  Nevins.  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  155  East  Superior.  Chicago.  111.,  and 
1300  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington,  DC. 

D.    1 6)  $2,166.67.     E.    (9l    $46.25. 

A.  New     England     Footwear     .Association. 
Inc.,   4575   Prudential   Tower.    Boston,    Ma.ss 
D.'   .6)    $415.42.     E.    (9)    $415.42. 

A.  Sarah  H.  Newman.  1029  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washln'jton.  DC, 

B,  National  Consumers  League,  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC 

D.    (6)    $1,650. 

A.  Patrick  J.  Nilan.  817  l4th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Post,\l  Clerk.s. 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $4,615.38.     E.    (9)    81.020,54, 

A.  Robert  W,  Nolan,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW,,  Washlngt^jn.  D.C, 

B  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   i6)    5100. 

A.  Charles  M.  Noone.  410  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Inve'^lment  Companies.  537  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $433.58. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Noone,  1155  15th  .Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Robert  H.  North.  1105  Barr  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion,   1105   Barr   Building.  Washington.   D,C 

E.  I9i    $268.40. 

A.  Harrv  E.  Northam.  230  North  Michigan 
.Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

B  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  Inc..  230  North  Michigan  Avenue, 

Chicago.  Ill, 

A,  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co,.  175  Cum- 
berland Avenue,  Wethersfield.  Conn, 

E,   (9)    52.522.94. 

.A  Graham  T.  Nortr.up.  1707  H  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  As.=ociation  of  Amer- 
ica    1707    H^  Street    NW,.    V.'ashlngton.    D.C, 

D.    (6)    *5.625.     E     (9)    56.659. 

A,  Michael  J,  Norton.  30  F  Street  NW , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW..  Wasliington.  D  C. 

D,  1 6)    5200.     E.    (9)    5589.05, 

A.  Ira  H,  Nunn.  1155  loth  Street  NW,. 
Washington.  DC, 

B,  National  Restaurant  Association.  115o 
15th  Street  NW,,  Washinetcn.  DC.  and  1530 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chictgo.  Ill, 

E.  i9)    5250, 

A.  Seward  P,  Nyman.  3301  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  .American  Podiatry  .^s.=ociatlon.  3301 
16th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

D     i6»    5650. 

A.  Frank  J.  O'Brien.  1-135  K  Street  NW,. 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  International  Union  '  f  DlFtrict  50, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  .America.  1435  K 
Street  NW,,  Washington.  D.C 

D,    i6)    53.19424. 
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A.  Leo  O'Brien.  99  Hawthorne  Avenue.  Al- 
bany, NY 

B.  Home  Rule  Committee.  Virgin  Islands 
Legislature,  St  Thomas,  VI. 

D.    (6)    $1,875. 

A.  Richard  T.  O'Connell.  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $4.816  64.     E     (9)    513193. 

.A.  O'Connor.  Green.  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  .  W.ash- 
inglon,  DC. 

B.  -American  Transit  Association.  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    5258- 

A.  O'Connor.  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Barden  Investment  Management  Corp.. 
18610  J.imes  Couzens  Highway,  Detroit. 
Mich. 

E.    (9)    $161. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green.  Thomas,  Walters  <Jc 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Fingerhut  Manufacturing  Co..  3104  West 
Lake  Street.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

D.  (6l   5750.     E.    i9)   ':-259  56. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green.  Tliomas.  Walters  & 
Kelly.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Investors  Diversiiied  Services.  Inc..  In- 
vestors Building.  Minneipolis.  Minn. 

E.  |9|    $605.02. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW„  Wash- 
ington. DC, 

B.  Upper  Mississippi  Towing  Corps,  7703 
Normandale  Road.  Minneapolis.  Minn, 

E,    i9)   574. 

A.  John  B.  O'Day,  11  E.ast  Adams  Street. 
Chicago,  111. 

B,  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  America, 
11  Ea.st  -Adams  Street,  Cliicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $23,438.73. 


A.  John  A.  O'Donnell.  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  -American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1G16  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)   51.200. 

A.  Jane  O'Gradv.  care  of  Industrial  Union 
Department.  -AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washincton,  D.C 

B.  Amalg.imated  Clothing  Workers  of 
.America.  AFL-CIO.  15  Union  Square.  New 
York,  NY. 

D.  (Ol   52.230      E     i9)   5401.93. 

A.  Richard  C.  O'Hare.  1120  Investment 
Building.  W.ishington.  D.C. 

B.  Harness  Tracks  of  .America.  333  North 
Michigan  -Avenue.  Chicago  111. 

-A.  The  Ohio  Railroad  -Association.  16  East 
Broad  Street.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

E.  (9l    51.698  52 

A.  Alvin  E.  Oliver.  500  Folger  Building, 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Grain  t^  Feed  Dealers  National  .Associa- 
tion. 500  Folger  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   53321. 

A.  Robert  Oliver,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washineton.  D.C. 

B.  The  Sperry  A;  Hutchlnscn  Co..  330  Madi- 
son Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Samuel  Omasta.  702  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc..  702 
H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  510. 


A.  Jerry  H  Opack.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  &  Brake- 
men,  OR.C,  ^  B.  Building,  Cednr  Rapids, 
Iowa 

E.    [9\  $6,258.21. 

A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  U.S.  Department  of  AgrlcuUuie.  Post  Of- 
fice Box  381.  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    51.176.     E.    (91    $1,213.87. 

A.  Morris  E.  Osburn.  Central  Trust  Build- 
ing, Jefierson  City,  Mo. 

B.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee. 

A.  Kermit  Overby,  2000  Flcjlda  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.    (6(   $185. 

A.  Raymond  S.  Page,  Jr.,  Mill  Creek  Ter- 
race, Gladwvne.  Pa. 

B.  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  375  Memorial  Ave- 
nue, Camden,  N.J. 

A.  Norman  Paige.  1132  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing. Washineton,  DC. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  1132  Penn- 
sylvania Building,  Washlngtoji,  D.C. 

A.  Lew  M.  Paramore.  Post  Office  Box  1310, 
Kansas  Citv.  Kans. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  225  South 
Meramec,  St.  t»uls.  Mo. 

A.  J.  D.  Parel.  244  Transportation  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Transportation  Building.  V/ashington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  §322.     E.  (9)  $147. 

A.  James  D.  Parrlott.  Jr..  539  South  Main 
Street.  Flndlav,  Ohio. 

B  Marathon  Oil  Co..  539  South  Main 
Street.  Findley,  Ohio. 

A.  Geo.    F.    Parrlsh.    Post    Office    Box    7, 

Charleston.  W.  Va. 

B.  West  Virginia  Railroad  Association. 
D.  i6)   $6,000. 

A.  Robert  D.  P.irtridge.  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NAV,.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

b.  (6)   $68.30. 


A.  A.  Harold  Peterson,  715  Carglll  Build- 
ing. Mmneapulls.  .'.linn 

B.  National  REA.  Telephone  Association. 
715  Carglll  Building.  MlnneapoUr,.  Minn. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.      E.    (9)    $1,41873. 

A.  Kenneth  T.  Peterson,  400  First  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

15.  Aldens.  Inc.,  5000  West  Roosevelt  Build- 
ing. Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)   $2,500. 

A.  Kenneth  T.  Peterson.  400  First  Street 
NW  .  W.ashlngton.  DC. 

B.  District  of  Colinnbla  P.-^ychologlcal  As- 
sx'iarion.  Post  Office  Box  8227,  Southwest 
Station,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Kenneth  T.  Peterson,  400  First  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  and 
Bartenders  International  Union,  6  East 
Fourth  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

D.    (6»    $2,499.99. 

A.  Walter  T  Phalr,  900  17th  Street  NW  , 
Washincton.  DC. 

B  Kaiser  Industries  Corp..  900  17th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

D.    (6)   $350      E.   (91   $210. 

A  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 1155  l.-)th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Joseph  D  Phelan.  485  National  Press 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Colorado  Fiver  Association.  417  South 
Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.    (6»   S3  525.     r     (91   $500. 

A.  Jjhn  P.  Phllbln.  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp,  150  F.ast  42d  Street. 
New  York.  NY. 

D.   i6l  $1,125.     E.   (9)  $496.13. 

A.  Albert  Pike,  277  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
NY. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Bruce  O  Pike,  400  First  Street  -NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  A.ssotlatlon. 
400  Flr.-t  Street  NW.,  W'ashington,  DC. 

D.   (6)  $625. 

A.  James  F.  Pinkney.  1616  P  Street  KW  , 
Washington,  DC 

B.  American  Trucking  .A.ssociailon-s.  Inc.. 
1016  P  Street  NA\'..  Wa.=ihlngton.  D.C. 

D.   (61    Sl.OOO.     E.    1 91    S332  20 


A.  Perry    S.    Patterson.    800   World    Center 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Automatic  Phonograph  Manufacturers. 

A.  Lvnn   C.    Paulson.    1735   K   Street   NW  . 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National   Independent   Dairies   .Associa- 
tion. 1735  K  .Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (91  S219.85. 


A.    Pennzoil    Co. 
Houston.  Tex. 
E.   i9)    52.947.56. 


900    Southwest    Tower, 


A.    Pennzoil    Co,    900    Southwest    Tower, 
Houston.  Tex. 
E.  (91   $777. 

A.  D.   V.   Pensabene.    1700   K   Street   N'W.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Standard    Oil    Company   of   California. 
1700  K   Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  i6l  550,     E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  J.   Carter   Perkins.    1700   K   Street   NVV.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co..  50  West  50th  Street,  New 

York,  N.Y. 

\ 


A.  T.   E.   Plnkston,    101    East   High   Street, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

A.  James  H.  Pipkin.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B.  Texaco.  Inc..  135  East  42d  Street,  Ne-w 
York.  NY 

D.    (61    $700      E.    (91    SI. 460. 

A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc..  1720  Ave- 
nue M.  Lubbock.  Tex 

D.   (61    $74,260.84.     E.   (9)    81.350. 

A.  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus.  422  First  Street  SE., 
Washintrton.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  1790  Broadway,  New 

York.  NY. 

A.  James  K.  Polk,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York. 
Inc..  4  Irving  Place.  New  York.  NY. 

A.  Joseph  M.  Po'.lard.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  U.C 

B.  County  of  Los  Angeles.  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. Hall  of  Aaminlstration.  500  West  Tem- 
ple Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.   (9)   $1,050. 
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A.  Robert  R  Poston,  908  Colorado  BiHldlng, 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $900.     E     (9i    $252.12. 

A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  61 
Broadwav,  New  York.  NY. 

D.  (6)' $2,515.74.     E.    (9)    $2,805.05. 

A.  William  J.  Potts.  Jr.,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW..  Washlnarton.  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards. 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Richard  M.  Powell,  1210  Tower  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Refrigerated 
Warehouses,  1210  Tower  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  I 

A.  William  I  Powell,  1110  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 

America.    1110   Ring   Building,    Washington. 
D.C.  , 

E.  (9»  $17  10.  I 

A.  Graydon  R.  Powers.  Jr ,  1735  DeSales 
Street  N\V,.  Washington.  DC. 

A,  William  C.  Prather,  221  North  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League. 
221  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  i6)  $450.     E.  i9)  $64. 

A.  William  H.  Press,  1616  K  Street  NW., 
Washin?ton.  D.C. 

B.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade.  1616  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  i6)  37.500. 

A.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman,  730  15th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Cos..  730  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $187.50. 


A.  Jerry  C  Prltchett.  59  Ivy  Street  SE., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  .Association  of  Plumblng-Heat- 
Ing-Cooling  Contractors.  1016  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  i6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $750.  , 

A.  Ptiblicom.  Inc..  13900  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..   Washington.   D.C. 

B.  Midwest  Federal  Savings  and  Loan. 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  I  9)  $345.05. 

A.  Earle  W.  Putnam.  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  William  A.  Qulnlan,  1317  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $36  96      E.  (9)  S18.48. 

A.  Luke  C,  Qulnn.  Jr.,  lOOl  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washlnzton.  D  C. 

B.  American  Cancer  Society.  New  York, 
N.Y..  et  al. 

D.  (6(  51 1,883  30.     E.  rg)  $7,741.97. 

A.  Thomas  Henry  Qulnn.  1750  Pennsyl- 
vania A\enue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.  55  Libertv  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (61   $3,640.     E.  (9)   $209.20. 

A.  Alex  Radin.  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association. 
2600  Vlreinia  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C 

D.  (6)  $181.80. 


A.  Edward  P.  Ragland,  6917  Marbury  Road, 
Bethesda.  Md. 

B-  The  Tobacco  Institute,  inc..  1735  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 

400  First  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Railway  Progress  Institute.  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A,  Alan  T.  Rains,  777  I4th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  William  A.  Raleigh,  Jr.,  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Coal  Policy  Conference.  Inc., 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

D.  (6)  $4,375. 

A.  Carl  R.  Ramsey,  239  Beach  Road, 
Alameda.  Calif. 

B.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organizations,  239  Beach  Road. 
Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  Edward  M.  Raymond,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 120O  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $3,755.76.     E.  (9)  $173.70. 

A.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $25,267.63. 


A.  Robert  E.  Redding.  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  George  L.  Raid.  Jr..   1616  P  Street  NW., 
Wa.shlngton,  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking   Associations,   Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $799.98.     E.  (9)  $44.53. 


.\.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States.  1  Constitution  Avenue  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 


A.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D    i6)  $2,781.25. 

.\  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  US.  Government.  Warner 
Building.  13th  and  E  Streets  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,354.87.     E.  (9)  S7.769.20. 

A.  William  L.  Revnolds,  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations. 1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $105- 

A.  Zachary  Smith  Reynolds  Trust,  care  of 
Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co..  Mercan- 
tile Trust  Building.  Baltlmcre.  Md. 

A.  James  W.  Richards,  1000  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Standard  Oil  Co.  findlana).  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,138.46.     E.  (9)  $10.02. 

A.  Dorsev  Richardson.  61  Broadway.  New 
Ycrk.  N.Y.  " 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  61 
Broadway.  New  York.  NY. 

A.  Harry  H.  Richardson,  335  Austin  Street. 
Bogalusa.  La. 

B.  Louisiana  Railroads. 

D.   (6)    $31.75.     E.   (9;    $45.25. 


A.  Slert  F,  Riepma.  National  Association  of 
Margarine  Manufacturers.  Munsey  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

A.  William  Neale  Roach.  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,200. 

A.  William  Neale  Roach,  1725  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Armament  Corp,  (Inter- 
armco) ,  10  Prince  Street.  Alexandria,  Va. 

D.   (6)    $1,500. 

A.  Paul  H.  Robblns,  2029  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $250. 

A.  Austin  L.  Roberts,  Jr.,  918  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $875.  * 


.A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts.  423  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  .Animal  Health  Institute,  1030  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6(    $3,000. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts.  423  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  College  of  American  Pathologists.  230 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   |6)    .$3,750. 

\.  Charles  .\.  Robinson,  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.   (6)    $185. 

A.  James  A.  Rock.  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $162.50.     E.    (9)    $2.40. 

A.  Donald  L.  Rogers.  730  15th  Street  NW,. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies.  730  15th  Street  N'W..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.    (6)    $562.50. 

A.  Frank  W.  Rogers,  1700  K  Street  NW,. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Western  Oil  &  Gas  Association.  69  South 
Grand   Avenue.  Los  Angeles.   Calif. 

D.    (6)    $526. 

A.    Walter    E.    Rogers.    1701    Pennsylvania 
Avenue   NW..   Washington.   D.C. 
D.    i6)    $1,871.37.     E.   (9)    $671.37. 

A.  Michael  J.  Romig.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  CUNA  International.  Inc..  1617  Sherman 
Avenue.  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  16)    $401.97.     E.    (9)    $41.30. 

A.  Royall.  Koegel.  Rogers  &  Wells.  200  Park 
.Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y..  and  1730  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Realty  &  Petroleum  Corp.,  16 
West  61st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  1 9)    $15.78. 

A.  Royall.  Koegel,  Rogers  &  Wells,  200  Park 
Av3nue,  New  York.  N.Y..  and  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Great  Salt  Lake  Mineral  &  Chemical 
Corp.,  579  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A  Royall.  Koegel,  Rogers  &  Wells,  200  Park 
Avenue,'  New  York.  N.Y.,  and  1730  K  Street 
NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York,    10   Columbus   Circle,   New  York,   N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $48,60. 

A.  John  Forney  Rudy.  902  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  ic  Rubber  Co..  Akron, 

Ohio. 

A.  Harland  J.  Rue. 

B.  New  Process  Co..  Warren,  Pa. 

E.   (9)    S150.55. 

A.  Albert  R.  Russell,  1918  North  Parkway. 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW-.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,200,      E.    (9)    $554  24. 

A  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates.  Inc.,  1555 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  College  of  Radiology.  20 
\orth  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)    $750.     E,    (9)    $760  50. 

A.  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Ryan.  110  Bridge  Street, 
Manchester,  Mass. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teach- 
ers. 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)    $325.69. 

A.  William  H.  Rvan.  Machinists  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  ,  ,    .  » 

B.  International  Association  of  Mpchinists 
,-c  Aerospace  Workers,  Machinists  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    SI. 875,     E.    19)    $480. 

A.  Francis  J.  Ryley.  519  Title  and  Trust 
Building.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  ban 
Francisco:  ct  al. 


B  Washington.  D.C.  Retail  Liquor  Deal- 
ers Association.  Inc.,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $110,83. 

A.  Scribner.  Hall  ^-  Casey.  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Jeiferson  Standard  Life  Insurance  Co.. 
Post  Office  Box  21308.  Greensboro.  N.C. 

D.    (61    $7,000.     E.    (9)    $50. 

A.  .Scribner.  Hall  &  Casey,  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Uurward  Seals,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.   DC 

B  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion, 777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Hollls  M.  Scavey,  1812  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C, 

B  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1812   K   Street   NW..   Washington.   D.C. 

A.  Clayton  A.  Seeber.  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.   DC, 

B  National  Education  Association.  Legis- 
lation and  Federal  Relations.  1201  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6»    $2,700.     E.    (9)    $171.95. 

A.  W.  O.  Senter.  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington.   DC. 

B.  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1725  il'eSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Theodore  A.  .SerriU.  491  National  Press 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Newspaper  .Association.  491 
National  Press  Buiidmg.  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $99.29. 

A.  Leo  .Seybold.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,,  Washington, 

D,  (6)  $1,125.     E.  i9)  $335.95. 


A.  Carl  K.  Sadler,  400  First  Street  TAV., 
Washington.  D.C, 

B  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  400  First  Street  NW.,  W.aShington, 

DC. 

D.    (5)    $3,066.     E.    (9)    SI. 71720, 

A.  Charles  E.  Sandler.  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association. 
Inc..  320  New  Center  Building.  Detroit.  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $500. 

A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger.  1400  Mercantile 
Trust  Building.  Baltimore.  Md. 

B.  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  601  North 
Broadway,  Baltimore.  Md. 

A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger.  1400  Mercantile 
Trust  Building,  Baltimore.  Md. 

B,  Zacharv  Smith  Reynolds  Trust,  in  care 
of  Mercantile-Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co..  Mer- 
cantile l^ust  Building.  Baltimore.  Md. 

A.  Leslie  J.  Schmidt  Associates.  1341  G 
Street  NW..  V.'ashington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Beer  Wholesalers'  Association 
of  .America.  6310  North  Cicero  Avenue.  Chi- 
cago. 111. 

D.    (6)    $200. 


A.  C.   Kerschel    Schooley.   815    15th    Street 
NW.,  Wasliineton.  D.C. 

B.  Independent    Bankers    Association    of 
America.  Sauk  Centre.  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $4,250,     E.  (9)  $2,698.35. 

A.  Hilliard   Schulberg.   1900   L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  □  C. 


A.  Robert  L.  Shafer.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  235  East  42d 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (61  $800.     E.    i9)  $440. 

A.  A.  Manning  Shaw,  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NnV.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

A,  Arnold  F.  Shaw,  503  D  Street  N^V., 
W.ashington.  D.C.  .,,  „   uo 

B  The  National  Committee  for  the  Re- 
cording Arts.  9300  Wilshlre  Boulevard,  Bev- 
erly Hills,  calif. 

D.    (6)    $8,333.33. 

A.  Carroll  M.  Shaw.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NV.',.W.ashington.D,C.  -no-  wi^ 

B  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  502o  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A,  Kenneth  D.  Shaw.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  ,.  ,  „„     c 

B  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  &- 
Steamship  Clerks.  1015  Vine  Street.  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D.    (6)    S750. 

A  <^haw  Pittman.  Potts  Trowbridge  & 
Madden    Barr  Building.   Washington,  DC. 

B  Doutaleday  bz  Co,.  Inc.,  277  Park  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Publishers 

A.  John  J.  6heehan,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


B    United   Steelworkers   of    America,    1500 
Couunonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
D.    (6)    $4,300.     E.    (9)    $2,656.70. 

A.  Ira  Shesscr.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A.  Max  Shine.  1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 

"'I^^Ameflcan  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers, 1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 

DC. 

D.   (6)   $992.50.  E.  (9)   $20. 

A.  Alvln  V.  Shoemaker.  425  13th  Street, 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  ^,,»,„r,      nf 

B  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  425   13th  Street   NW  ,  Washington. 

DC. 

D.   (6)    $750.     E.    (9)    $940. 

A  Robert  L.  Shortle.  1147  International 
Trade  Mart  Tower.  New  Orleans.  La. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association.  225 
South  Meramec,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

A.  George  Shuff.  916  Nashville  Trust  Build- 
ing. Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  railroads  In  Tennessee. 

A.  Charles  B.  Shuman.  Merchandise  Mart 
Plaza.  Chicago,  111. 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6»    S938. 

A.  Sldley  &  Austin.  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association.  20Ui 
1  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  David  Silver.  61  Broadway.  New  York. 

N  Y 

B.  Investment      Company     Institute.     61 

Broadwav.  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $60.18.     E.   (9)    $53.55. 

A.  Silver  Users  Association.  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (G)  $8,511.50.    E.  (9)  $4,753.80. 


A.  Six     Agency     Committee.     909     South 
Broadwav.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
D.  (6)   $26,520.    E.  (9)   $5,137.50. 

A.  Carstens  Slack.  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Phillips     Petroleum    Co.,    Bartlesville. 

Okla. 

A.  Harold  Slater.  1  Farragut  Square  South. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)   $360.     E.  (9)   $66.06, 

A.  Stephen  Sllpher.  812  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League. 
221  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $3,125.     E.   (9)   $7.50. 

A.  Jonathan  W.  Sloat.  1632  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  inc.. 
205  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Donald  E.  Smiley.  1730  K  Street  N^W., 
Washington.  D.C.  ,„„.,„ 

B  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  (a  Delaware 
Corp.).  Post  Office  Box  2180.  Houston.  Tex. 

E.    (9)     $271.77. 

A  Fran  Kingston  Smith.  1346  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National   Aviation  Trades   Association. 
D.  (6)  $1,125. 
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A.  Gordon  L.  Smith.  1145  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC 

B  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates.  Ltd  ,  485 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)    $28.45.  I 

A.  Irvln  A  SmUh,  418  East  Rosser,  Box  938. 
Bismarck.  N    Dak. 

E.  (9)  $302.34. 

A  Robert  B.  Smith,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..   Washington.  D.C. 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington.  DC.  I 

D.  i6)   .*150.  I 

A  Robert  Wm  Smith.  815  Connecticut 
A',  enue  NW..  W.-ishington.  D  C. 

B,  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn,  Mich.  I 
D    1 6)  $1,480.    E.  (9)   S423. 


A.    Newton    I.    Steers.    Jr.,    4419    Romlon 
Street.  Beltsvllle,  Md. 


A.  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  1709  North 
Glebe  Road.   Arlington.  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington.  DC. 

b.   (6)    S2.57I.20.     E.   i9)   -$2. 548.89. 

A.  Wallace  M.  Smith.  829  Pennsylvania 
Building.   Ww;hington.  DC. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
20  Nc  rth  W  icker  Drive.  Chicago.  III. 

E.    (9)    $210.25. 


A.  Wayne  H.  Smlthey.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
n';e  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B   Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn.  Mich. 
D.  i6)   Sl.224.60.     E.  (9)   SI. 101. 

.\.  Lylp  O  Snader.  244  Transportation 
Bnildin?.  Wa.=;hin[;ton.  DC. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Transportation    Building.    Washington,    DC. 

D.  i6i  S2T0.75     E.  (9)  Sill. 

A  Frank  B  Snodgrass.  1726  M  Street  NW., 
W.ashnigton.  D.C. 

B.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association.  Pest  Office  Box  860,  Lexington, 
Kv. 

D    iGi  $425      E.  (9)  $355.94. 


A.  Mrs.  Nell  May  P.  Stephens.  Post  Office 
Box  6234,  Northwest  Station,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  J.  R.  Snvder.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion. Post  Office  Box  .3719.  Georgetown  Sta- 
tion. Washington.  DC.  i 

D.  i6i  SIO.095.33.     E.  (9)  $8,011.98.     | 

.\.  Carl  A.  Soderblom,  1  East  First  Street. 
Reno.  Xev. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  Association.  1  East 
First  Street.  Reno.  Nev. 

D.  i6i   3250.      E.  (9)  SI. 187. 10.  | 

A.  J.  Taylor  Soop.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  330  South  Wells  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 

D.  .6)  $695.12. 

A.  William  W,  Spear.  214  Fremont  National 
Bank  Biulci:n;r.  Fremont.  Nebr. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  i  Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  111.  i 

D.  161  $1,030.77.     E.  (9i  .55.18. 

A.  John  F,  Speer.  Jr.,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  International  .Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion.   1:05   Barr  Building,   Washington,   D.C. 

A.  Lawrence  Speiser.  1424  16th  Street  NW., 
Wasiiington.  D.C 

B.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  156 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Steptoe  cfe  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
,  B.  California  Olive  Growers  and  Canners 
Industry  Committee,  1868  East  Lindmore. 
Lindsay,  Calif.,  and  Green  Olive  Trade  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  80  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
NY. 

D.  (6)   $500. 

A.  B.  H.  Steuerwald.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen, 
2247  West  Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Man-Made  F^ber  Producers  .As.sociatlon, 
Inc..  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D.  (6)   $1,080.     E.  (9)   $20.00- 

A.  Stltt,  Hemmendlnger  &  Kennedy,  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC 

B.  Japan  General  Merchandise  Exporters 
Association  and  Japan  Rubber  Footwear 
Manufacturer  .Association  of  Tokyo,  Japan; 
M.scellaneous  Goods  Division,  Japanese 
Ch'.mber  of  Commerce  of  New  York.  Inc.  and 
Im;x)rted  Footwear  Group.  .American  Im- 
porters A.ssoclatioii,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY. 

E.  (9)   $70. 

A.  Stltt,  Hemmendlnger  &  Kennedy,  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Japan  Iron  and  Steel  Exporters'  Associa- 
tion, Tokyo,  Japan. 

A.  Sterling  P.  Stoudenmire.  Jr..  61  St. 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile.  Ala. 

B.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp..  61  St. 
Joseph  Street.  Mobile,  .Ala. 

.A.  Francis  W.  Stover,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  V'eterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.  (6)   $4.C00.     E.  (91   $220.40. 

A.  Strasser.  Spiegelberg,  Fried.  Frank  & 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Scientists.  1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Strasser,  Spiegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  The  Hualapal  Tribe  of  the  Hualapal 
Reservation,   Box   168,   Peach   Springs.    .Ariz. 


A.  Ronnie  J.  Straw.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW,.  Wash- 
ington, DC,  ' 

A.  Herald  E,  Stringer.  1S08  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Tlie  American  Legion,  700  North  Peiui- 
svlvania  Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

"  D,  (6)   $4,675.98.      E.  (9)  6687  54, 
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A.  Straoser,  Spiegelberg,  Fried.  Frank  & 
Kamoelman,  1700  K  -Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  ' 

B.  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Com- 
munity, Box  907-X.  Route  1,  Scottsdaie.  Ariz. 

A.  Strasser,  Spiegelberg.  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe,  San  Carlos. 
.Ariz. 

.A.  Strasser,  SpiegelDerg,  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  Box  231.  Haley 
Community  Building,  Salamanca,  N.Y. 

.A.  Strasser,  Spiegelberg,  Fried.  Frank  & 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC, 

B.  The  Tuscarora  Nation  of  Indians.  Tus- 
carora  Indian  Reservation,  Lewiston,  NY. 


.A.  William  A,  Stringfellow.  6004  Roosevelt 
Street.  Bethesda.  Md. 

B.  National  .Associ.Uion  of  Mutual  Insui- 
ance  Agents.  520  Investment  Building.  Wash- 
ington, DC 

E,  (9)  $13687, 

A.  Norman  Strunk.  221  North  LaSaile 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League. 
221  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6»  $1,875.     E.  (9)  .$781,48, 

A.  Walter  B,  Stult-s,  537  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC, 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Busint~.s 
Investment  Companies.  537  Washingt-.u 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $600. 

A.  Barry  Sullivan.  536  Washington  Bui.tl- 
ing,  Wasiiington,  DC. 

B.  National  .Association  of  River  &  Hariior 
Contractors,  3900  North  Charles  Street.  Bal- 
timore. Md. 

D.   (Gi    $750. 

.A,  Frank  L.  Sundstrom.  1290  .Avenue  -  i 
the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Schenley  Industries.  Inc..  1290  Avenue 
of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Noble  J.  Swearingen.  224  East  Capitol 
Street.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory 
Disease  .Association,  1740  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y'. 

D.    (6)    $400. 

.A.  Monroe  Sweetland.  1705  Murchison 
Drive.   Burlingame.   Calif. 

B.  National  Education  ,As.50ciation.  1201 
16th   Street   NW..   Washington.   DC. 

D.    (6)    $335.     E.    |9)    $50. 

.A.  Russell  A.  Swindell.  Post  Office  Box 
2635,  Raleigh,  N,C. 

B.  North  Carolina  Railroad  Association. 
Post  Office  Box  2635.  Raleiuh.  N.C. 

D,  (6)    $230.76.      E.    (9)    $115.19. 

.A.  Gary  Tabak,  2000  Florida  .Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

E.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    S150. 

A.  Charles  P.  Taft.  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Legislative  Committee.  Committee  for 
a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc..  1C28  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    SIOO. 

A.  Rtjssell  D.  Tall.  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Rev.  Charles  C.  Talley.  3  High  Street, 
Waterford,  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.    700    North    Bush    Street.    Chicago, 

111. 

A.  Clarence  M,  Tarr,  1909  Q  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C, 


B  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1909  Q  street  NW..  Washington, 

DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,365,60,     E.    (9)    $1.110  88, 

A.  Warren  G.  Taylor,  301  Central  Trust 
Building.  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

B  Missouri  Railroad  Committee.  301  Cen- 
tral Trust  Building,  Jelferson  City,  Mo. 

A.  L.  D,  Tharp,  Jr.,  913  16th  Street  NW., 
Wasiiington.  DC. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  .Association 
of  America,  C 18  16th  Street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ion,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $300. 

A.  Evert  S.  Thomas.  Jr.,  1730  Rhode  Is- 
land Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  CUN.A  International.  Inc..  1617  Sher- 
man Avenue.  Madison,  Wis. 

D.    ;6)    $853.84.     E.    (9)    $185,96. 

.\.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas,  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  10  Richards  Road, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Julia  C.  Thompson,  1030  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  -American  Nurses'  .Association.  Inc.,  10 
Culumbus  Circle.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (61    $3,586,66. 

A.  William  B.  Thompson,  Jr.,  244  Trans- 
jortation   Building.   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  .American  Railroads, 
rraiisportation    Building,    Washington,   D.C. 

D.   16)    $308.25.     E.    (9)    $114. 

.A.  Eugene  M.  Thore,  277  Park  Avenue.  New 
York,  N,Y. 

B.  Life  Insurance  -Association  ot  -Amer- 
ica, 277  Park  .Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

.A.  William  H.  Tinney.  1223  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Penn  Central.  6  Penn  Center  Plaza. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A.  E.  Linwood  Tipton,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Mantifacturi-rs  <S:  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building,   Washington,   D.C. 

A.  H.  WiUis  Tobler.  30  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,041,66.     E.    i9)    $337.15. 


A.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1101  I7ih  sireet  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Richard  S.  Tribbe,  1000  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Trans  World  Airlines,  10  Richards  Road, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Matt  Trlggs,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  .American  Farm  Bvireati  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (61  82,137.50.     E.  (9)  $37.04. 


A.  Glenwood   S.   Troop,   Jr..   812   Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  1  aSalle  Streei.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $98. 


A.  Paul  T.  Truitt,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Plant  Food  Institute,   1700   K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C 

A.  Galen  Douglas  Trussell,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B,  National  .Association  of  Manufacturers. 


A.  John  H.  Todd.  Post  Office  23.  1085  Shrine 
Building.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Compress  k.  Cotton 
Warehouse  .Association.  1085  Shrine  Build- 
ing, Box  23.   Memphis.   Tenn. 

A.  David  R.  Toll,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  .Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1140  Connecticut  .Avenue.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  SI. 192.50.     E.  (9)  $492,15. 


A.  Dick  TulUs,  3007  Maple  Avenue,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

B.  superior    Oil    Co.,    Houston,    Tex.,    and 

Los  -Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (91  $75, 

.A.  John  D.  Tyson. 

B.  International   Paper   Co.,   220   ilast  42d 
.-itreet.  New  York,  NY'. 

D.  (6)  S340.     E.  (9)  $140.12. 

A.  William    S.     Tyson,     821     15th    Street, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Western  Range  .Association,  375  North 
Fulton  street,  Fresno,  Calif. 

D.  6)   $5,000.     E.  (9)    $59.01. 

A.  United  Business  Schools  Association. 
lioi   17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  19)  $750. 

A.  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association,  Inc., 
321  West  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)   $1,364.17. 

A.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks.  817 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $660,316.47.     E.   (9)   $52,976.50. 

A.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  -As- 
sociation, 1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)  $206.11. 

A.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221   North  LaSalle  Street,   Chicago,  111. 
E.  (9)  $35,539.38. 


A.  Venable,  Baetjer  &  Howard,  1400  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

15.  Zacharv  Smith  lieynolds  Trust  in  care 
of  Mercautile-safe  Depof^it  A:  Trust  Co..  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Building,   Baltimore,   Md. 

A.  L,  T.  Vice,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California.  1700  K 
street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E. (9)  $145. 

A.  James  S.  'Vlasto  Associates,  342  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Dominium  International,  Inc..  1270  Ave- 
nue of  Ihc  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y". 

D.  (6)  $3,200.     E.  (9)  $173.50. 

.A.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  Association, 
Inc.,  51  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D,   (6)    $4,000.     E.   (9)    $3,265.56. 

.A  E.  R  Wagner,  883  nth  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries,  888  17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $177.69.     E  (9)  $19.73. 

A.  Richard  B.  Walbert,  888  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A.  Wald,  H.irkrader  >V:  Rockefeller.  1225 
19th  Street  KW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Edward  Week  A:  Co.,  Inc.,  49-33  31st 
Place.  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 


A.  F,   Gerald   Tcye.   777    14th   Street   NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  570  Lexington  .Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N,Y'. 

D.  (6)  $1,150.     E,  (9)  $49,91, 

A.  Dwight  D.  Townsend.   1012   14th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  US.A,  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D,  (6)  $1,750.     E.  (9)  $2,195. 

A.  John    P.    Tracey,    1705    DeSales    Street 
NW..  Washington,  D,C. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $350.     E.  (9)  S25. 


A.  Charles  R.  Van  Horn,  17th  and  H  Streets 
NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Baltimore  ic  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  and 
Chesapeake  ic  Ohio  Railway  Co.,  Charles  and 
Baltimore  Streets,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  John  A.  Vance.  1725  K  Street  N'W., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.    161    $320.     E.   i9)    $56.55. 

.A.  Theodore  A.  Vandcrzyde,  Maoliinists 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers,  -AFL-CIO. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.     E.  ;9)  $480, 

A.  G.  W.  Vaughan,  233  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY. 

A.  Venable,  Baetjer  &  Howard.  1400  Mer- 
cantile Trust   Building.  Baltimore.   Md. 

B.  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  601  North 
Broadway.  Baltimore,  Md. 


A.  Charles  E.  Walker,  90  Park  Avenue,  New 
Y'ork,  N.Y". 

B.  Tlie  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue.  New  Y'ork.  N.Y'. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Paul    K.    Walker,    1701   K   Street    N'W., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Life  Insurance  .Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y'. 

D.    (61   $233.50.     E.   (91   $14.40. 

A.  Reno  F.  Walker,  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandl.se  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $750.     E.   (9)   $3.25. 

A.  Franklin  Walllck,  1126  16th  Streei  N'W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  .Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  i^nd  .Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  Solidarity  House,  8000 
East  Jetle.-son   -Avenue,  Detroit.  Mich. 

D.   (6)   03,998.50.     E.    i9)   $1,145,32. 

A.  Thomas  O.  Walters.  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  .A.merican  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  400  First  Streei  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)   S3452.42.     E.   (9)    $8,874.28. 

A.  William  .A.  Walton,  820  Qulncy  Street 
Topeka.  Kans. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee,  820  Qulncy 
Street,  Topeka,  Kans. 

A.  Waterways  Bulk  Transportation  Coun- 
cil, Inc.,  1750  Brentwood  Boulevard,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Watkius,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  .American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)   $1,600.     E.    i9l  $59.73. 

A.  Charles  .A.  Webb,  839  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 
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B  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Own- 
ers. 839  17th  Street  NW,.  Washington.  DC. 

A    E   Jerome  Webster.  Jr. 

B  National  Assocl.ition  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Edward    Week    &    Co..    Inc.,    49-33    31st 
Place.  Long  I.sland  City,  N.Y. 
E.    (9)    $1,250. 

A,  Clarence  M    Weiner,  350  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York,  N  Y  .   .,  , 

B  Ciear  Manufacturers  Association  ol 
America.  Inc  .  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 
N.Y, 

D.  i6i    $8,000. 

A,  Dr  Fr.mk  J.  Welch.  3724  Manor  Road. 
Chevy  Chase.  Md  ,.,.,.    v 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc..  1735  K. 
Street  N'W..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Joseph  E  Welch.  1630  Locust  Street. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

B.  Welllnaton  Management  Co  ,  1630  lyO- 
cust  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A.  Wenchel.  Schulman  &  Manning,  1625  K 
Street  NW  .  W&shlngton.  DC. 

B.  Americjtti  Motors  Corp..  14250  Plymouth 
Road.  Detroit.  Mich. 

E.  i9)    $1067. 

A.  Robert  L.  Weneck.  9121  West  73d  Street. 
Shawnee  Mission.  Kans. 

B.  Weneck  International  Marketers,  Inc., 
2  East  Gregory.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  | 

A.  Donald  P.  White.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  | 

A.  John  C.  White,  1317  F  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  <        T„^ 

B  Private  Truck  Council  of  .America.  Inc., 
1317  F  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Douglas  W!iltlock  II.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC 

B.  .\merican  Retail  Federation. 

A.  Whltlock.  !.Iarkey  &  Tait,  15th  and  H 
Streets  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Institute  of  Laundering.  Jo- 
liet  111.,  and  National  Institute  of  Dryciean- 
ing,'   909    Burlington   Avenue,    Sliver    Spring. 

Md. 

D.     Bt    5500.     E.    .9)    $107.60. 

A.  Louis  E.  Whyte,  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Independent  Natural  G:.s  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  I 

A.  Claude   C.   Wild.   Jr..    1120   Connecticut 

Av"enue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  Pittsburgh.  P.i. 
D.  i6)  51.000.    E.  (9)  S250. 

A.  Billy  Glen  Wiley.  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC, 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  i6i  $692.30.     E.   (9)  $11.82. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  .v  Barker,  1616  H 
Stre«t  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents.  Inc.. 
360  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9i    3933.09. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Arapahoe  Indian  Tribe.  Fort  Washakie. 
Wvo. 

E.  (9)   $5.11. 


A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont. 

E.  (9(  $12.15. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  KSL,  Inc.,  145  Social  Hall  Avenue,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

A  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  J.  Ray  McDermott  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Oil  Divi- 
sion, Houston  Club  Building,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)  $24.01. 


A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  <fc  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

.\.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Quinalelt  Tribe  of  Indians,  Taholah, 
Wash. 

E.  (9)   $5.12. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Fort 
Berthold  Reservation,  New  Town,  N.   Dak. 

E.   1 9)   $8.20. 

A.  John  WlUard,  Box   1172,  Helena,  Mont. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association.  Helena, 
Mont. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $306.02. 

A.  Francis  S.  Williams,  61  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Harding  deC.  Williams,  918  ISth  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

A.  John  C.  Willianoson.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  155  East  Superior  Street.  Chicago, 
111.,  and  1300  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  i6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)  $353.34. 

A.  Kenneth  Williamson.  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  W'ashlngton.  D.C. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840  North 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,302.46.     E.   (9)    $390.71. 

A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute.  150 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $380. 


A.  R  J.  Winchester,  900  Southwest  Tower. 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Pennzoil  Co.,  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex. 

D    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $312. 

A.  Richard  P.  Witherall,  702  Majestic  Build- 
ing, Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

D     (6)    $250.     E.   (9)    $597.56. 

A.  Peter   L.   Wolff,   Washington,   DC, 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
1521  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Nathan  T.  Wolkomlr,  1737  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
plovees.    1737   H   Street,   Washington,   D.C. 

D,    (6)    $4,971.95.     E.    (9)    $1,257.66. 

A.  Russell  J.  Woodman,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Transportation-Communication  Employ- 
ees Union,  3860  Llndell  Boulevard,  St.  Loui.', 
Mo. 

A.  James  Woodslde,  1126  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers, 1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D    1 6)    $240.     E.   (9)    $20. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Flying  Tiger  Line.  Inc..  Los  An- 
geles International  Airport,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 


A.  Prank  J.  Wilson,  888  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National     Association     of     Securities 
Dealers,  Inc. 


.■\.  W.  E.  Wilson,  623  Ockley  Drive.  Shreve- 
port.  La. 

B.  Pennzoil  Co..  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex. 

D.   i6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $947.56. 
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A.  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Conunittee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,488. 

A.  Earl  Wilson,  400  First  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street.  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $2,365.94.     E.   (9)   $706.66. 


A.  Albert  Young  Woodward.  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  N'W..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Sicnal  Oil  &  Gas  Co..  1010  Wilshlre 
Boulevard.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Perry  W.  Woofter.  1101  17th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1271  .Av- 
enue  of   the  Americas.   New  York,   N.Y. 

D.    ^6)    S1.500.     E.    (3)    $1,432.40. 

A.  Edward  E.  Wright.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $333. 


A.  Hal     J.    Wright,     1612    K    Street    NW  . 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard    Oil    Co.     (New    Jersey).    30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  John  H.  Yingling,  905  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Holly  Corp.,  1111  West  Poothlll.  Boule- 
vard. Azusa,  Calif.,  et  al. 

D.   (6)    $250.     E.   (9)    S60. 

A.  J.  Banks  Young,  1200  18th  Street  N'W,, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $712.50. 

A.  Kenneth  Young,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  N\V.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,341.20.     E.   (9)    $509.57. 

A.  Zimrlng.  Gromfine  &  Sternstein,  1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C,  and  11 
South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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REGISTRATIONS 

The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1968: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  registration  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

FILE  One  Copy  With  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk   of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminary  ■  Report   (■Registration"!  ;  To  -register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

■Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4."  "S,"  "G,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:    19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Feoeral  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

vvUARTER                    1 

1st      2d 

3d      4th 

( Mark  one  square  only )      | 

Note  on  Item  "A". —  (a)   In  General.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(i)   "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "emplovee".  state  (in  Item  "B")   the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".     (If  the 

"employee"  is  a  firm  |such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  lirm|.  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  iirm  may  join  in 

filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(11)    "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)    Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combiiie  his  Repo'-t  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)   Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  bv  their  agents  or  emplovees. 
(ii)    Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  tills  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  bp  Agent.f  or  Employees.     An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 

that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  aU 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  Is  no  employer,  v.rite  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C". — (a)   The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  Interests."  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 

attempting,  directly  or  indirectlv,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  rnatters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  bv  either  House" — ?  302  ( e ) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
.\ct  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminarv"  Report  (Registration). 

(C(  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative     interests     have     terminated. 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
leit.  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

( Answer  items  1,  2.  and  3  in  the  space  below. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  ,0)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  sucli  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (bi  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  id) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  ( if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  ))erson  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  ( if  jjublications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 


4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
I:  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report   (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report. < 


AFFIDAVIT 

(Omitted  in  printing) 

PAGE  K 
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B  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Own- 
ers. 839  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A    E   Jerome  Webster.  Jr. 

B  National  Assochition  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers.  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Edward  Week  &  Co..  Inc.,  49-33  31st 
Place.  Long  Island  City,  N  Y.  i 

'     E     (9)    $1,250. 

A.  Clarence  M    Weiner,  350  Fifth  Avenue. 

New  York.  N  Y  .     .  , 

B  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America.  Inc  ,  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 
NY. 

D     (6)    $8,000 

A  Dr  Fr-ink  J  Welch.  3724  Manor  Road. 
Chevy  Chase.  Md  ,,0=    k- 

B  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  173S  K. 
Street  NW,.  Washington,  DC, 

A,  Joseph  E  Welch.  1630  Locust  Street. 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 

B,  Wellington  Management  Co  .  1630  lo- 
cust Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa, 

A,  Wenchel,  Schulman  &  Manning.  1625  K 
Street  NW  ,  Wiishlngton,  DC, 

B  American  Motors  Corp  ,  14250  Plyirouth 
Road,  Detroit.  Mich. 

E.    (9)    $10  67. 

A.  Robert  L  Weneck.  9121  West  73d  Street. 
Shawnee  Mission.  Kans. 

B.  Weneck  International  Marketers,  Inc., 
2  East  Gregory.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Donald  F  White.  1616  H  Street  NW,. 
Washington.  DC. 

B,  American  Retail  FederaUon.  | 

A,  John  C,  White.  1317  P  Street  NW,.  Wash- 
ington. DC, 

B  Private  Truck  Council  of  America,  Inc., 
1317  F  Street  NW,.  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Douglas  W!ntlock  II.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D  C 

B,  American  Retail  Federation. 

A,  Whitlock.  Markey  &  Tait.  15th  and  H 
Streets  NW  .  Washington.  DC, 

B  American  Institute  of  Laundering,  Jo- 
Uet  III,,  and  National  Institute  of  Dryciean- 
mg.'   909    Burlington   Avenue.    Silver    Spring. 

Md. 

D.    (6i    $500,     E,    '9l    $107,60, 

A,  Louis  E,  Whyte.  918  16th  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  D,C, 

B  Independent  Natural  G.is  Association  ot 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW„  Washington. 
D,C.  I 

A,  Claude  C,  Wild.  Jr..   1120  Connecticut 

Avenue  NW,.  Washint^ton.  D.C, 

B    Gulf  on  Corp,,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.        , 
D.  (6)  51.000.    E.  v9i  5250,  I 

A.  Billy  Glen  Wiley.  1000  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  Ill,  | 

D,    16)  8692,30.     E,    (9)  $11-82. 


A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B,  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont. 

E,  \9)  $12,15. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B,  KSL,  Inc,  145  Social  Hall  Avenue,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

A  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B,  J,  Ray  McDermott  &  Co,.  Inc.,  Oil  Divi- 
sion. Houston  Club  Building,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)  $24.01. 


A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  a:  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc., 
360  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   i9i   $933,09, 

A  Wilkinson.  CTa.gun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW,.  Washington.  D.C, 

B,  Arapahoe  Indian  Tribe,  Fort  Washakie, 
Wvo, 

E.   (9)   $5.11. 


A,  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B,  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC, 

A,  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Qulnalelt  Tribe  of  Indians,  Taholah. 
Wash. 

E,  (9)   $5,12. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW,.  Washington.  D.C, 

B.  The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Port 
Berthold  Reservation,  New  Town.  N.   Dak. 

E.  (9)   $8.20. 

A,  John  WlUard,  Box  1172,  Helena,  Mont. 

B,  Montana  Railroad  Association,  Helena, 
Mont, 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $306.02. 

A.  Francis  S.  Williams,  61  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Harding  deC.  Williams,  918  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

A.  John  C.  Williamson,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  155  East  Superior  Street.  Chicago, 
ni.,  and  1300  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)  $353.34. 

A.  Kenneth  Williamson,  1  Parragut  Square 
South.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840  North 
Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,302.46.     E.   (9)    $390.71. 

A.  Wllmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW,.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  .American  Iron  c&  Steel  Institute,  150 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $380. 

A.  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE,,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,488. 

A.  Earl  Wilson,  400  First  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $2,365.94.     E.   (9)    $706.66. 

A.  Prank  J.  Wilson,  888  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities 
Dealers,  Inc. 

A,  W,  E.  Wilson,  623  Ockley  Drive.  Shreve- 
port.  La. 

B,  Pennzoil  Co..  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $947.56. 


A.  R,  J,  Winchester,  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Pennzoil  Co.,  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston.  Tex. 

D     16)    $500.     E.   (9)    $312, 

A.  Richard  F.  Witherall,  702  Majestic  Build- 
ing. Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

D,    (6)   $250,     E.  (9)   $597.56, 

A.  Peter   L,   Wolff,   Washington,   DC, 

B.  .Association  of  American  Law  SchooLs, 
1521  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Nathan  T.  Wolkomlr,  1737  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
plovees,    1737   H   Street,   Washington,   DC. 

D    (6)    $4,971,95.     E.    (9)    $1,25766, 

A,  Russell  J,  Woodman,  400  First  Street 
NW,.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Transportation-Communication  Employ- 
ees Union,  3860  Llndell  Boulevard,  St,  Loui.s 
Mo. 


A.  James  Woodslde,  1126  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers, 1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC, 

D     (6)    $240,     E.    (9)    $20. 

A.  .Albert  Young  Woodward.  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Flying  Tiger  Line,  Inc.,  Los  An- 
geles International  Airport.  Los  Angeles. 
Calif. 


A.  .Albert  Young  Woodward.  815  Connecti- 
cut .Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Slcnal    Oil    &    Gas    Co,,    1010    Wilshire 
Boulevard.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A,  Perrv  W,  Woofter.  1101  17th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  .American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271  Av- 
enue  of   the   .Americas.  New  York.   N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $1,432,40, 

A.  Edward  E.  Wright,  1000  Connecticut 
.Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW„  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $333. 


A.  Hal  J.  Wright,  1612  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A,  John  H,  Ylngling,  905  16th  Street  NW,. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Holly  Corp.,  1111  West  Foothill.  Boule- 
vard, Azusa.  Calif.,  et  al. 

D.    (6)    $250.     E.    (9)    $60. 

A.  J.  Banks  Young,  1200  18th  Street  N^A', 
Washington,  D,C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $712.50. 

A.  Kenneth  Young,  815  16th  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  D.C, 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  Nv\'..  Washington,  D.C, 

D.   (6)    $4,341.20.     E.    (9)    $509.57. 

A.  Zimring,  Gromfine  &  Sternsteln,  1155 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC,  and  11 
South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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REGISTR.'^TIONS 

The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1968: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  registration  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  t^.•  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

FILE  One  Copy  With  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clekk   of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1)   is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  Hnanclal  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  •■Report"  Heading  Below: 

■Preliminary"  Report   i  ■Registration")  :  To  'register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

■  Quarterly"  Report:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "S."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  ■4."  "5."  "e."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:    19- 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


qUARTER 

^         1st      2d 

3d 

4tli 

1  Mark  one  square  only )      | 

Note  on  Item  ■A".— (a)   In  General.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

(1)    ■Employee  ' — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  i  in  Item  "B")   the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  ■'employer".     (If  the 

■■employee"  is  a  firm  |  such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm|.  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  Iirm  may  join  In 

filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee",! 
( ii )     •Employer", — To  file  as  an  ■'employer",  write  ■■None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)    Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Repct  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)    Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(ii)   Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


Organization  or  Individual  Fili.ng: 

1,  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  lUe  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B" — Report!^  by  Agents  or  Eviployeea.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (01  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  aU 
members  of  the  group  are  to  he  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  ■employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B,  Employer, — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  is  no  employer,  v.Tlte  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C". — (a)   The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. '■  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  •in  connection  with 

;ittempting.  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  eitlier  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House^' — ?  302  (  e) . 

(bi  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
.\ct  are  required  to  file  a  ■'Prelimmarv"  Report  (Registration). 

(C)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  •Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  ■R'ith 
legislative     interests     have     terminated, 

□  place  an  '■X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Ans'wer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (O)  Description,  (bi  quan- 
tity distributed;  (CI  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  iiublications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  ( if  jjublications  were  received  as  a 
gift  I. 


Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 


4.  If  this  is  a  ■■Preliminary"  Report  (Registration!  rather  than  a  ■•Quarterly'^  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
It  this  is  a  ••Quarterly'^  Report,  disregard  this  item  ••C4"  and  fill  out  item  ••D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report    (Registration)    with  a  '•Quarterly"   Report, < 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing) 

PAGE  !■< 
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A.  American  Landowners  Association,  Box 
294.  Route  No    1,  Harpers  Ferry.  W.  \'a. 

A  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents.  Inc., 
360    Lexington    Avenue,    New    York,    N.Y. 

A  American  Vocational  Association.  Inc.. 
1025    15th   Street  NW.,   Washington,  DC. 

A  John  B  Babcock,  205  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B  American  Business  Press,  Inc..  205  East 
42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  John  C.  Bagwell,  723  Investment  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association, 
Honolulu.    Hawaii. 

A  Movlan  E  Brown,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC, 

B  American  Retail  Pederatlon,  1616  H 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC.  i 

.\  William  B  Brown.  Post  Office  Box  1716, 
Balboa.  Canal  Zone. 

B  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union  and 
Metal  Trades  Council,  Post  Office  Box  471, 
Balboa  Heights,  Canal  Zone. 

A.  Albert  T.  Church.  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,   D  C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Linps.  1135  15th  Street  NW  .  Washington, 
DC 

.■\.  Garrett  V.  Coleman.  1000  Connecticut 
.\venue  NW  .  Washinsrton.  D  C 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council,  1000 
Connecticut  .\venue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Miss  Eileen  D  Cooke.  200  C  Street  SE., 
W.ishii-.gton.  DC. 

B.  .■\inerican  Library  Association.  50  East 
Huron  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Cosgrove.  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  W.ashlngton.  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations. 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Daniel  T.  Coughlln.  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Upjo.m  Co.,  7000  Portage  Road, 
K.ilamazoo,  Mich.  i 

A.  Daniels  cv  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 

Washington.  D.C. 

B.  .Americ.m  Imp  cters  Association,  111 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y'. 

A.  Daniels  >v  Houlihan.  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Japan  Chemical  Fibers  Association,  3, 
3-Chome.  Muromachi.  Nihonbashi.  Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo.  Japan. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Woolen  &  Linen  Textiles  Ex- 
porters .-Association.  4,  4-Chome.  BlngomachU 
Higashiku.  Osaka,  Japan. 

A.  Daniels  dc  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Vorort  des  schwelzerischen  Handels-und 
Industrie-Vereins.  Boersenstrasse  26,  Zurich. 
Switzerland, 

A.  Debevoise,  Liberman  &  Corben,  Shore- 
ham  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co.,  176 
Cumberland    Avenue,    Wethersfield,    Conn. 

A.  Ray  Denison,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  Federation 
of  Trades  and  Labor  Unions,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Steven  B.  Derounlan,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Courier  Corp.,  222-17  North- 
ern Boulevard,  Bayslde,  N.Y. 

\.  Steven  B.  Derounian.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amperex  Electronic  Corp.,  230  Duffy 
Avenue.  HlcksvlUe,  N.Y. 

A.  Steven  B.  Derounian.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Town  of  Hempstead.  Town  Hall,  Hemp- 
stead, N.Y. 

A.  William  B.  Edgerton.  245  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE„  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Carl  Elliott,  1330  Massachusetts  .Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Vocational  Association.  Inc.. 
1025  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Fair,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Owen  V.  Frlsby,  821  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  1  Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Edward  F.  Kenney.  225  South  Meramec. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  225  South 
Meramec,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


A.  James  M.  Goldberg,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Douglas  R.  Gordon,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Jerry  Gould.  1  Farragut  Square  South. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  .\merican  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Clifford  P.  Greek,  1826  Jefferson  Place 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Educational  Publishers  In- 
stitute, 432  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  Fred  J.  Grelner.  910  17th  Street  N"W.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Evaporated  Milk  .-Issociatlon,  910  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Tliomas  A.  Halsted.  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World.  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  .\nthony  Haswell,  333  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers. 333  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


A.  Kennon,  White  <fc  Odom.  356  St,  Charles 
Street,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

B.  Maryland  Casualty  Co..  Baltimore.  Md. 

A.  Wilbur  A.  Korfhage.  204  Burnham 
Court,   Apto?.  Calif. 

B.  American  Council  on  Alcohol  Problems, 
119  Constitution  Avenue  NE..  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Krause.  Lindsay  &  NahstoU,  Loyalty 
BuiUiing.  Portland,  Oreg. 

B.  National  Maritime  Compensation  Com- 
mittee, 919  18th  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  John  R  Kupferer,  702  H  Street  NW  , 
Washingt.m,  DC. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc..  702 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Albert  Lannon,  Jr  .  1341  G  Street  NW  , 
Washingt.Tii.  D.C. 

B.  International  Longshoremens'  and  W,\re- 
housemen's  Union.  150  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

A.  Leeislation  lor  Animal  Welfare.  Inc  , 
(LAW,  Inc.)  .  3045  P  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

.•\.  Leva.  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin,  ,'c 
Oppenheimer,  815  Connecticut  .\venue  NW  . 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. 1629  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

.\  Marx  Leva,  315  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  -American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion.   1629   K   Street  NW.,    Washington,   D,C, 

A.  Scott  W,  Lucas,  Friedman  iV-  Mann.  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  >rw..  Washington.  D.C, 

B.  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  .Associa- 
tion,  20    North    Wacker   Drive,    Clilcago,    111, 


A.  Scott  W,  Lucas,  Friedman  &  Mann,  102S 
Connect:cut  Avenue  N\^^,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  Medical,  415-423  West  Persh- 
ing Road.  Chicago,  III. 


A.  George    T.    Hlggins,    1100    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC 

B.  Chrysler  Corporation.  341  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Detroit.  Mich. 

A.  Insurance  Company  of  North  .America, 
1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.\.  International    Sportsmen's    Committee, 
Boston,  Va. 

A.  Philip    F.     Jehle.     300    National     Press 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Snaith  Kline  &  French  Laboratories.  1500 
Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

A.  Elmer  A.  Jones,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  Matthew  James  McCabe.  Box  362.  Flaglar 
Beach,  Fla. 

A.  Robert  L.  McNeill,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn.  Mich. 

A.  R.  Otto  Meletzke.  1701  K  Street  NW . 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N,Y'. 

A.  Hermon  I.  Miller.  5116  Moorland  Lane, 
Bethesda,  Md, 

B,  National  Turkey  Federation,  Mt.  Mor- 
ns, 111. 

A.  Jane  Muller.  5921  Ramsgate  Road. 
Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  -American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  1') 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers. 333  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


-A.  National  Tvirkey  Federation,  Mt.  Mor- 
ris. 111. 

-A.  .Alexander  W.  Neale,  1107  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  .Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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A  Robert  Ohver.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC, 

B.  L  T  Barrlnger  &  Co  ,  161  South  Front 
Street,  Memphis,  Tenn 

A  Pacific  Ughting  Corp.,  600  California 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A,  PennzoU  Co,,  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex 

A.  Pennzoil  United.  Inc..  900  Southwest 
Tower.  Houston,  Tex. 

A.  Fred  B.  Perry.  950  Stoddard  Building, 
L.insmg.  Mich. 

B.  Consumers  Power  Co  ,  212  West  Michi- 
gan Avenue,  Jackson,  Mich. 

A.  Publicom,  Inc.,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  -Midwest  Federal  Savings  <>,:  Loan  .As- 
sociation. Minneapolis,  Minn. 

.A  Recreational  Vehicle  Institute  Inc.,  62-A 
Keeler  Building,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 

A.  David  W.  Richmond  and  Barron  K.  Grier, 
partners  in  the  law  firm  of  Miller  &:  Chevalier, 
1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,.  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  Pacific  Lighting  Corp..  600  California 
street,  San  Francisco,  Calif, 

A.  Carl  Roberts,  1346  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW,,  Washington,  D,C. 

B,  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 

-A.  J,  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates.  Inc  .  1555 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C, 

B.  Central  .Arizona  Project  .Association,  111 
West  Monroe  Street,  Phoenix.  Ariz, 

A.  Hilliard  Schulberg,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Washington,  D.C.  Retail  Liquor  Dealers 
Association,  Inc..  1900  L  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ir.iton.  D.C. 

A,  A,  Z.  Shows.  1612  K  Street  N'W.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C 

Kenard  D.  Brown,  1227  South  Willow 
-treet,  Casper,  Wyo. 

A.  Sidley  ."c  Austin,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
V.':ishington.  D.C. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  .Association,  2001 
I  .-treet  NW,,  Washington,  D,C. 


\  W  ByTon  Sorrell,  1140  Connecticut 
A.enue  N"W..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Recreational  Vehicle  Institute  Inc..  62--A 
Keeler  Building.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 
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A.  Roy    H     SUnton.    1625    L    Street    NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  D,C. 

B.  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United 
States,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,,  Wash- 
ington, DC, 

A  William  M  Stover,  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

B  -Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association, 
Inc  .  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

A.  John  R  Sweeney.  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C, 

B  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  701  East  Third 
Street.  Bethlehem.  Pa. 

A.  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United 
States.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,,  Wash- 
ington, DC 

A.  Joel  B  True.  918  16th  St.  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton, DC 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 

A,  John  A.  Vance,  1725  K  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  D.C 

B.  Pacific  Gas  ^;  Electric  Co  .  245  Market 
-Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  John  Robert  Vastlne.  Jr..  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC, 

A,  Wald,  Harkrader  &  Rockefeller,  1225 
19th  Street  NW,.  Washington,  DC, 

B,  Insurance  Co  of  North  America,  1600 
-Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

A,  Reno  F,  Walker,  425  13th  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  DC, 

B  -American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111, 

-A,  Washington  Consulting  Service,  1435  Q 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C, 

B,  .American  Occupational  Therapy  .As- 
sociation, 251  Park  Avenue  South.  New  York. 

A  Donald  Dent  Webster.  1100  Connecticut 
-Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D.C, 

B.  Committee  of  European  Shipowners, 
30-32  St-  Mary  Axe,  London.  England, 

A,  Robert  L  Weneck,  9121  West  73d  Street, 
Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 
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B,  Weneck    International   Marketers,   Inc, 
2  East  Gregory.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

A.  John  L.  Wheeler,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111, 

A  J  Joseph  Whelan,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

B.  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United 
States.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. D  C, 

A,  William  E.  Wlckert,  Jr  ,  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  701  East  Third 
Street.  Bethlehem.  Pa. 

A.  Leonard  M  Wlckllffe,  11th  &  L  Build- 
ing, Sacramento.  Calif. 

B  California  Railroad  .Association,  lllh  & 
L  Building.  Sacramento.  Calif. 

A  Billy  Glen  Wiley,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana I.  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

A  Wilmer  Cutler  \:  Pickering.  900  17th 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B.  American  Iron  A:  Steel  Institute.  150 
East  42d  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

A.  W.  E.  Wilson,  623  Ockley  Drive.  Shreve- 
port,  La. 

B.  Pennzoil  Co  .  900  Southwest  Tower. 
Houston,  Tex. 

A.  W.  E.  Wilson.  623  Ockley  Drive,  Shreve- 
port.  La. 

B.  PermzoU  United,  Inc.,  900  Southwest 
Tower,  Houston,  Tex. 

A.  R.  J.  Winchester.  900  Southwest  Tower. 
Houston.  Tex. 

B.  Pennzoil  United.  Inc..  900  Southwest 
Tower.  Houston,  Tex, 

A.  Edward  E.  Wright,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States- Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  John  H.  Yingllng.  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  First  National  City  Bank,  399  Park 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Lyndol  L.  Young.  612  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  Mrs.   Joan  OrvlUe   Smith.    Mlddlebury, 

Vt. 
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PRIDE    IN    AMERICA   COMMITTEE 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  28.  1968 

Mr,  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
;o  call  attention  to  the  new  Pride  in 
-'\merica  Committee  which  has  just  been 
organized  and  is  headed  by  Gen.  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  former  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  honorary  national 
ciiairman.  Mr.  Fred  L.  Dixon  is  serving 
as  national  chairman.  The  mailing  ad- 
dress of  the  headquarters  is  Post  Office 
Box  1600,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  following  news  release  ably  de- 
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scribes  the  purpose  of  Pride  in  America, 
and  I  commend  the  formation  of  this 
committee  because  we  should  all  have 
pride  in  America  and  display  our  flag 
proudly. 

The  lonnation  of  a  nationwide  ■'Pride  in 
-America"  Committee  to  promote  display  of 
the  flag  and  pride  in  country  was  announced 
today.  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Elsennower  will  serve 
:is  honorary  national  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

The  announcement  of  tlie  establlsliment 
of  the  committee  was  made  by  Fred  L.  Dixon. 
a  Washington.  DC.  investment  broker,  who 
IS  serving  as  national  chairman  ol  the  group. 
Dixon  said  a  top-level  Ijoard  of  directors 
made  up  of  some  of  this  Nation's  most  prom- 
inent citizens  will  be  announced  shortly, 

■The  Pride  in  America  Committee  was 
established. ■■  Dixon  said,  ■'to  counterbalance 


the  wave  of  lawlessness,  violence,  flag-burn- 
mgs  and  sixmlar  activities  which  have  been 
.sweeping  the  country  and  to  provide  a  ral- 
lying point  for  citizens  who  still  have  faith. 
and  pride  in  this  Nation  and  its  flag." 

The  lirst  phase  of  the  committee's  plan  to 
restore  respect  tor  the  flag  will  come  on  June 
14.  which  is  Flag  Day.  On  that  day.  and  on 
subsequent  national  holidays,  Americans 
across  the  country  will  be  asked  to  clip  small 
li  by  6  Inch)  flags  on  their  car  radio  an- 
tennas, to  wear  metal  lapel  flags  on  their 
suits  or  dresses,  and  display  flags  on  their 
homes  and  places  of  business. 

■What  we're  trying  to  revive  with  this 
committee,  "  Dixon  said,  "is  a  spirit  which 
lias  been  too  long  dormant — namely,  pride  In 
country  and  respect  for  and  display  ol  the 
.American  flag.  We  are  pleased  that  former 
President  Eisenhower  has  enthusiastically 
agreed  to  serve  as  honorary  chairman  of  this 
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committee  and  we  expect  to  announce  short- 
ly the  membership  of  a  board  of  directors 
composed  of  some  of  this  Nation's  leading 
citizens  from  all  walks  of  life." 

Dixon  said  the  committee  Is  a  non-profit 
venture  designed  solely  to  promote  pride  in 
flag  and  country  He  said  there  will  be  no 
dues  or  membership  assessments.  "We  are 
promoting  only  pride  in  America,"  said 
Olxon,  "and  we  invite  all  Americans  to  join 
us." 

He  said  the  committee  plans  no  demon- 
strations, marches,  parades  or  other  group 
activity — only  the  individual  participation  of 
citizens  displaying  flags  on  their  car  anten- 
nas, on  their  clothing  or  their  homes  and 
places  of  business  on  occasions  such  as  Flag 
Day.  the  Fourth  of  July  and  other  holidays. 


A  CLOSE  LOOK  AT  THE  CIA 


HON.  CARL  HAYDEN 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  ExLexisions  of  Remarks  an  article  en- 
titled "A  Close  Look  at  the  CIA",  written 
by  Mrs  Jeanette  H.  Sofokidis,  and 
printed  in  the  May  issue  of  American 
Education,  which  is  published  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education. 

Mrs.  Sofokidis  is  a  former  CIA  em- 
ployee and  is  now  an  assistaxit  editor  in 
the  Office  of  Education.  I  found  the  arti- 
cle of  even  greater  interest  when  it  was 
called  to  my  attention  that  the  author 
had  studied  at  Arizona  State  University 
and  taught  high  school  in  my  native  city 
of  Tempe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Close  Look  at  the  CIA 

In  two  and  a  half  years  of  working  with 
these  men  I  have  yet  to  meet  .a  '007.'  "  said 
President  Johnson  in  June  1966.  referring  to 
•he  personiiei  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  In  ;t  real  sense  they  are  America's 
professional  students;  they  are  unsung  just 
as  they  are  Invaluable." 

Appreciation  from  the  White  House  But 
sometimes  a  cooler  reception  from  the  col- 
lege campuses  which  furnish  much  of  the 
manpower  the  CIA  needs.  At  Stanford  tJnl- 
versity  last  November,  for  example.  10  stu- 
dents drew  disciplinary  action  for  their  ac- 
tivities in  trymg  to  block  Agency  recruiters. 
At  Northern  Illinois  University,  20  students 
marched  for  a  short  time  in  bitter  February 
weather  in  a  protest  demonstration.  A  few 
other  colleges  have  experienced  similar  dis- 
ruptive efforts  this  year,  sometimes  tied  In 
with  general  antiwar  or  "student  power" 
manifestations. 

The  problem  seems  to  be  basically  one  of 
communication  CIA  doesn't  exactly  adver- 
tise. "The  CIA  doesn't  need  defending."  said 
Charles  J.  Mlnich.  the  recruiter  who  en- 
countered problems  at  Northern  Illinois.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  CIA  is  not  a  secret  or- 
ganization and  that  libraries  have  many 
books  about  the  Agency,  citing  as  an  example 
The  Real  CIA  by  Lyman  Klrkpatnck.  a  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity who  formerly  held  a  high  post  at 
CIA.  Still,  many  people  think  about  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  in  terms  of  glamor- 
ous fiction  characters,  exotic  foreign  assign- 
ments, clandestine  meetings,  and  secrets 
passed   m   the  dark. 

As  support  to  national  policy,  prelude  to 
decision,  or  guide  to  action,  our  Nation's  top 
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ofBclals  must  know  what  other  nations  are 
doing  They  need  to  know  the  accuracy  and 
reliability  of  the  ICBM's  of  the  USSR  and 
Red  China.  They  must  be  aware  of  Soviet 
advances  in  radar,  and  they  must  know  Just 
how  much  the  Soviets  know  about  our  own 
progress  or  there  can  be  no  rational  planning 
of  America's  prodigiously  costly  defense 
effort 

CIA  has  the  responsibility  of  reporting  to 
the  President,  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defense,  and  other  senior  national  security 
advisors  on  events  abroad  Its  staff  reads 
nearly  everything  that  comes  into  official 
Washington  and  covers  the  American  and 
foreign  press  They  distill  Information  into 
brief,  accurate  rep>orts.  arrange  It  in  context, 
and  present  it  in  concise  nonbureaucratic 
English  Each  top  policy  officer  exercises  a 
priority  call  on  CIA's  services,  and  each  Is 
entitled  to  have  his  particular  Interest  satis- 
fied In  the  terms  most  convenient  to  hlni 

Responsibility  such  as  this  places  on  CIA 
a  burden  for  a  high  degree  of  quality  as  well 
as  variety  in  Its  manpower  So  CIA  from  its 
beginnings  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  de- 
veloped close  ties  with  the  field  of  higher 
education.  Colonel  William  J.  Donovan,  in 
designing  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  as 
a  national  intelligence  unit,  turned  first  to 
the  academic  community  for  an  organiza- 
tional nucleus.  He  brought  Into  the  OSS 
such  distinguished  educators  as  Professors 
William  Langer  and  Edward  S  Mason  of  Har- 
vard and  Presidents  James  Phlnney  Baxter  of 
Williams  College  and  Walter  McConaughy  of 
Wesieyan  University  Others  from  the  field 
of  education  who  served  the  Agency  in  its 
early  days  were  Barnaby  Keeney.  now  chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities;  Presidential  advisors  Arthur 
Schleslnger.  Jr..  and  Walt  W  Rostow;  and 
John  W.  Gardner,  until  recently  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  now 
chairman  of  the  Urban  Coalition. 

Ford  Foundations  McGeorge  Bundy  in  his 
1964  book.  The  Dimensions  of  Diplomacy, 
described  the  relationship  between  colleges 
and  the  CIA  In  these  words:  "It  Is  a  curious 
fact  of  academic  history  that  the  first  great 
center  of  area  studies  in  the  United  States 
was  not  located  in  any  university,  but  In 
Washington,  during  the  Second  World  War, 
in  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services.  In  very 
large  measure  the  area-study  programs  de- 
veloped in  American  universities  in  the  years 
after  the  war  were  manned,  directed,  or  stim- 
ulated by  graduates  of  the  OSS. 

"It  Is  still  true  today,  and  I  hope  it  always 
win  be.'  Bundy  continued,  "that  there  Is  a 
high  measure  of  Interpenetration  between 
universities  with  area  programs  and  the  in- 
formation-gathering agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States." 

Currently,  about  18  percent  of  CIA's  pro- 
fessional employees  have  had  experience  In 
education,  and,  according  to  a  Neic  York 
Times  report,  the  Agency  would  be  able  to 
staff  any  college  from  among  its  corps  of 
analysts,  half  of  whom  have  advanced  de- 
grees. 30  percent  the  doctorate.  CIA's  debt 
to  education  is  further  shown  in  the  fact 
that  a  majority  of  all  the  Agency's  em- 
ployees have  earned  baccalaureate  degrees. 
16  percent  hold  master's  degrees,  and  five 
percent  have  attained  Ph  D 's.  These  aca- 
demic degrees  were  awarded  by  nearly  700 
colleges  and  tiniversitles  in  the  United  States 
and  by  60  universities  abroad.  They  com- 
prise 281  major  fields  of  specialization,  the 
six  most  representative  disciplines  being  his- 
tory, political  science,  business  administra- 
tion, economics.  English,  and  International 
relations. 

Considering  the  years  required  for  under- 
graduate and  graduate  study,  the  foreign  ex- 
F>erlence  amassed,  and  an  average  of  10  to  15 
years  of  professional  intelligence  work  on  the 
pan  of  its  employees.  CIA  represents  an  un- 
matched reservoir  of  knowledge,  competence, 
and  skills  at  the  service  of  the  Nation's  pol- 
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Icymakers  Little  wonder  that  It  believes  i-.s 
missions  are  ijelng  accomplished  not  i:v 
flashy  triumphs  of  espionage  (it  regards  the 
occasional  Colonel  Penkovsky  as  a  windfall  i 
but  by  an  enormous  amount  of  painstaking 
work. 

A  prime  need  of  the  Central  Intellieence 
Agency,  its  recruiters  say.  is  young  men  ,t:.d 
women  with  liberal  arts  training  and  i 
strong  sense  of  history.  They  should  be  keen:v 
aware  of  the  forces  of  economics  and  pohTir-s 
and  In  substantial  command  of  at  least  c  :;e 
foreign  language  They  must  be  Intellipeiii 
and  resourceful,  personable  and  persuasive 
They  must  be  willing  to  work  anonymou.-^iv, 
and  they  must  be  willing  to  serve  in  i  ,r 
places  as  needs  arise. 

Research  staffs  of  CIA  require  and  work  ;:i 
an  Intellectual  environment  conducive  t, 
scholarly  Inquiry  and  contemplation.  Tlitv 
are  supported  by  a  collection  of  source  nia'f- 
rlalsand  library  facilities  that  Include  llG.nmi 
volumes:  they  have  access  to  external  i'm- 
sultants  and  a  foreign  documents  divisu  n 
that  supplies  translations  and  editona: 
assistance. 

CIA's  responsibility  for  research,  analvsis 
and  reporting  on,  for  example,  a  partkii.ir 
phase  of  economics  may  Involve  the  measure- 
ment of  the  entire  economic  performance  : 
a  country,  or  it  may  demand  a  detailed  s-.iiuv 
of  a  narrower  segment  of  the  subject — ni,;-.,r 
industries,  transportation,  communicate  r..s. 
agriculture,  international  trade,  finances  - 
over  a  much  larger  geographical  area.  These 
assignments  require  graduate  skills  in  ecu- 
uomics.  economic  history,  economic  geoar  •.- 
phy,   area   studies,   and    international    trade 

Other  components  of  the  Agency  call  :  ,.' 
other  skills  One  office,  for  Instance,  requires 
sensitivity  to  developing  trends  and  the  abil- 
ity to  synthesize  from  political,  economic,  and 
military  Intelligence,  support  for  judgments 
regarding  the  Intentions  and  capabilities  of 
foreign  governments.  Many  specialities  of 
scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians  are  em- 
ployed in  the  study  of  space  technology  nnd 
missile  systems.  The  art  and  science  of  photo- 
grammetry  are  called  upon  in  the  critical  in- 
terpretation and  analysis  of  aerial  photo- 
graphs, and,  here,  CIA  makes  use  of  geologists, 
geodesists,  geographers,  foresters,  architec- 
tural engineers,  civil  engineers,  and  peoole 
talented  In  the  graphic  and  Illustrative  arts. 
The  electronic  engineer  may  work  on  one  of 
the  communications  media  .so  vita!  to  'he 
continuity  of  the  intelligence  process  Physi- 
cal and  biological  scientists  mav  be  members 
of  the  research  staffs  responsible  for  survey- 
ing foreign  scientific  Uterattire. 

Singularly  active  in  the  use  of  computers 
for  management  applications,  scientific  and 
engineering  calculations,  and  Information 
retrieval.  CIA  offers  mathematicians,  systems 
analysts,  computer  programers.  and  elec- 
tronic engineers  career  opptortunities  in  its 
unique  and  progressive  data  processing  com- 
plex. With  CIA  initiative,  a  high-speed 
facsimile  transmitter  has  been  developed 
with  which  an  untrained  operator  can  en- 
cipher and  transmit  a  document  at  mure 
than  six  pages  per  minute.  At  that  rate  the 
entire  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  could  i^e 
transmitted  in  about  60  hours. 

For  Its  administrative  support  arm  to  keep 
all  of  its  human  and  mechanical  elements 
ftmctioning  efficiently  and  effectively,  the 
Agency  seeks  out  law  graduates,  business  and 
public  administration  majors,  medical  offi- 
cers and  medical  technicians,  personnel  man- 
agement specialists,  communications  engi- 
neers, and  technicians  trained  In  wireless 
transmission,   reception,   and   maintenace. 

CIA  celebrated  its  20th  birthday  in  1967, 
so  it  can  no  longer  be  considered  a  newcomer 
to  the  national  scene.  Nearly  half  of  its  em- 
ployees have  now  served  more  than  15  years, 
and  about  75  percent  of  its  professionals  are 
over  35  years  of  age.  This  unusual  depth  cf 
experience,  however,  might  sink  Into  institu- 
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tional  formalism  were  it  not  for  a  farsighted, 
jrderly.  career  development  process. 

As  a  deterrent  to  professional  obsolescence, 
each   year   several    thousand   CIA   employees 
attend  some  type  ol  non-Agency  program  in 
management,  science  and  certain   technical 
tields.  language  and  area  studies,  and  in  lib- 
eral arts.  In  any  one  month  employees  spend 
thousands     of     man-days     participating     in 
training,  on  a  full-  or  part-time  b;i.sis.  at  a 
university,  senior  service  school,  commercial 
iirm.  miliUiry  facility  or  another  Government 
agency.  In  addition,  two  universities  in  the 
Washington   area   have   established   off-cam- 
pus centers  at  the  CIA  headquarters  build- 
ing,  where   Agency    students   may   enroll    in 
courses    for    credit   In    their    off-duty    hours. 
While    national    security    interests    impose 
.some    limitations    on    CIA   employees,   many 
.<rite    for    publication,    attend    prolessional 
meetings,  and  take  periodic  leaves  ol  absence 
lo  teach  and  renew  their  contacts  with  the 
..ciidemlc  world.  Many  take  up  or  return  to  an 
...■ademic   career   upon   leaving   the   Agency. 
In  addition  to  its  external  etiucation  pro- 
;;rr.m,   CIA   operates   a   number  of   programs 
(,i  internal  Instruction.  Basic  methods  of  ac- 
ciu:nng     information     are     taught     selected 
neld  personnel  early  In  their  careers.  They 
.-.re  also  trained  in  such  specialized  skills  as 
p.iramilitary   techniques   and   their   applica- 
tion in  counterinsurgency  situations  eucI:  as 
Laos  and  "Vietnam.  But  since  these  "trade- 
.  r.ift"   subjects   concern    comparatively    lew 
CI.'\  officers,  perhaps  the  mo.'-t  comprehensive 
I  \ample   of   inhouse   training   is   Agency    in- 
>:ruction  in  foreign   languages. 

Overall.  CIA  employees  are  able  lo  speak 
,,nd  read  more  than  100  separate  languages 
.aid  dialects,  while  nearly  half  of  all  Agency 
l.ersonnel  possess  foreign  language  skills  In 
>oine  degree.  Thirty-eight  percent  of  CIA's 
professional  employees  speak  one  foreign  lan- 
guage, 18  percent  have  demonstrated  capa- 
bility in  two  languages.  14  percent  in  at  least 
three,  and  about  five  percent  have  facility  in 
.-ix  or  more  languages.  One  CIA  officer,  who 
must  be  unique  In  our  Government,  if  not  the 
world,  possesses  abilities  In  51  foreign  lan- 
guages, many  of  which  were  acquired  under 
CIA.  auspices. 

Training  in  foreign  languages  is  accom- 
plished in  a  varied  program  that  ranges  from 
12-month,  intensive,  comprehensive  courses 
to  part-time  familiarization  programs  of  only 
a  few  hours  It  is  also  undertaken  through 
tutorial  training  and  programed  assisted  in- 
struction. CIAs  emphasis  on  spoken  lan- 
guage skills  originates  from  a  major  require- 
ment for  Agency  employees  who  serve 
abroad — ability  in  oral  communication.  For 
these  employees,  the  ability  to  read  or  write 
a  language  is  secondary.  On  the  other  hand, 
intelligence  production  specialists  more  often 
need  to  read  and  evaluate  foreign  documents, 
frequently  In  a  recondite  field. 

Language  school  instructors  use  techniqties 
similar  to  those  used  In  traditional  academic 
courses,  but  the  subject  matter  and  the  tech- 
nical level  of  foreign  language  materials  are 
quite  different  from  those  of  most  univer- 
sities. The  language  school  has  therefore  de- 
veloped additional  techniques,  tailored  to  the 
Agency's  interests.  These  include  Instruc- 
tional tape  recordings  in  60  different  lan- 
guages, a  large  and  modern  language  labora- 
tory, and  a  library  of  4.000  language  and 
area  books. 

The  language  faculty  is  made  up  of  staff 
employees,  scientific  linguists,  and  contract 
emplovees.  many  of  whom  are  employed  on  a 
full-time  basis.  With  this  staff,  CIA's  lan- 
guage school  can  provide  fiill-tlme  instruc- 
tion in  20  languages  and  less  intensive 
instruction  in  35  others.  About  40  percent  of 
the  students  are  under  full-time  instruction. 
Taken  in  all  Its  aspects,  CIA's  language  in- 
struction program  Is  believed  to  have  few.  If 
.;ny,  rivals  in  the  Free  World. 

And  It  Is  the  Free  World  that  CIA.  in  con- 
cert with  other  departments  of  our  Govern- 
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ment.  is  working  to  keep  free.  Twentieth  cen- 
tury technology— and  Ideology —have  lorced 
the  American  intelligence  system  to  grow  in 
size  and  Importance;  yet  the  end  products  of 
this  system  remain  information  and  Judg- 
ment. Thus,  the  ultimate  success  ol  Amer- 
ican Intelligence  and.  in  turn.  American 
foreign  policy,  depends  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  educational  excellence  ol  its  re- 
sponsible orticers.  CIAs  officials  freely  admit 
this.  The  stress,  though,  that  the  respon- 
sibility is  a  two-way  street  and  that  the  lives 
and  freedom  of  us  all  could  depend  on  the 
degree  to  which  the  American  academic  com- 
munity can  continue  to  fill  this  demanding 
requirement. 
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PRINTS  DAILY    RECORD 

The  GPO,  at  North  Capitol  and  H  Streets, 
prints  the  dally  record  of  speeches  and  ac- 
tions in  the  House  and  Senate. 

Hlnes  &aid  he  personally  ciUinot  support 
such  an  illegal  work  stoppage. 

Hlnes  said  he  fell  most  of  his  union  also 
would  support  moving  the  GPO  to  the 
suburbs. 

Brewster  told  Hlnes  that  the  union  has  a 
right  to  petition  Congress  for  help  and  tliat 
It  should  continue  lo  do  so  until  something 
IS  done  about  crime  He  said  he  would  push 
lor  more  police  protection. 

rhe  senator  suld  the  problem  also  would 
t>e  eased  if  the  GPO  provided  employe 
parking. 


GOVERNMENT  PRINTERS  HIT  CRIME 


A  LESSON  FOR  US 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  crime  in 
our  Nation's  Capital  continues  lo  .soar 
unmolested. 

Now  the  Typographical  Union  threat- 
ens to  walk  out  because  of  lack  of  secu- 
i-ity  and  protection  for  their  members — 
who  fight  poverty  and  pay  taxes. 

These  working  people  do  not  blame  the 
poor  police — they  know-  the  cure  has  to 
be  unleashed  from  the  top  down.  Those 
in  high  places  must  take  action  against 
crime.  Crime  will  not  disappear  by  pre- 
tending it  does  not  exist.  Soon  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  may  be  shut  down  be- 
cause of  the  fear  of  its  staff  and  em- 
ployees exposed  to  violence  and  denied 
protection  because  of  wishy-washy  deci- 
sions of  the  mei  ibers  of  the  Court. 

In  the  meantime  if  the  Congressional 
Recoiu)  stops,  you  will  know  crime  con- 
tinues. 

I  include  the  report  from  the  May  23 
Evening  Star: 

GPO  WORKERS  Hit  Crime  Rate.  Weigh 

Walkout 

( By  William  Grlgg  i 

Government  Printing  Office  employes  are 

talking    about    a    wildcat    strike    to   protest 

what  thev  feel  Is  a  lack  of  police  protection 

m   GPO's   section   of   the   city,   a   Columbia 

Typographical  Union  official  says. 

Some  of  the  night  employes  are  already 
carrying  guns  for  protection,  while  other  em- 
ploves  are  quitting,  he  said. 

He  said  three  men  have  been  victims  of 
armed  holdups  in  the  last  few  nights  and  a 
woman  coming  lo  a  daytime  retirement  cele- 
bration for  her  husband  was  attacked  and 
thrown  to  the  ground,  suffering  a  broken 
shoulder. 

telegrams  sent 

The  employes  concern  has  produced  tele- 
grams to  the  White  House.  Mayor  Walter  E. 
Wasliineton  and  members  of  Congress,  as 
reported  in  the  Federal  Spotlight  column  in 
The  Star  yesterday. 

If  these  wires  don't  produce  more  protec- 
tion, some  printers  are  talking  alK)ut  follow- 
ing the  example  of  DC.  Transit  bus  drivers 
who  have  balked  at  night  work  because  of 
crime  here,  Charles  F.  Hines.  president  of 
the  union  said.  The  bus  drivers  won't  work  as 
long  as  they  have  to  carry  cash. 

Hlnes  h.as  been  meeting  with  congressmen, 
including  Sen.  Daniel  B.  Brewster,  D-Md  .  to 
discuss  the  problems.  He  told  Brewster  yester- 
day afternoon  that  if  something  Isn't  done. 
the  men  say  they  are  going  to  "let  the  Con- 
gressional Record  go  to  hell.'' 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

(jK    SOITH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Cheraw  News,  of  Cheraw,  S.C.  published 
a  very  interesting  editorial  in  the  May 
8,  1968,  issue  entitled  "A  Lesson  for  Us.'' 
In  this  publication  the  article  empha- 
sized the  warning  of  one  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  of  our  Nation.  It  stated  that 
internal  weaknesses  were  possibly  a 
greater  threat  to  the  perpetuation  of  this 
Nation  than  any  foreign  militao'  power. 
One  such  case  of  internal  collapse  is 
illustrated  by  the  breakdown  of  the  Bnl- 
i.sh  Empire,  and  the  fate  of  that  Empire 
has  been  covered  by  the  world's  press. 
What  at  one  time  .■-eemed  impossible  tor 
Hitler  and  his  forces  lo  accomplish  has 
now  happened.  Britain  is  no  longer  the 
world  power  that  she  was  22  years  ago. 
The  misfortunes  of  that  nation  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  actions  of  her  social- 
ist leaders. 

The  phrase  "A  Le.'^son  for  Us"  mav  vei-y 
well  be  termed  a  second  warning  to  the 
United  States,  because  even  the  strong- 
est nation  can  be  destroyed  from  within. 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  Mr. 
■W.  C.  Gaddy,  editor  of  the  Cheraw  News, 
for  his  enlightening  article,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

A  Lesson  >oe  Us 
One  of  the  Founding  Fathers  of  our  coun- 
try warned  a  long  time  ago  that  internal 
weaknesses  might  present  a  greater  threat 
to  the  perpetuation  of  our  country  than 
foreign  military  aggression.  We  have  now 
had  a  first-rate  example  of  how  internal 
weakness  can  wreck  a  nation.  Within  a 
space  of  22  years  following  World  War  II, 
the  British  Empire  disintegrated  The  obitu- 
aries of  Britain's  decline  have  been  docu- 
mented in  the  world's  press  Whai  Hitler  and 
his  mighty  air  armada  were  unable  to  itc- 
compllsh— tlie  extinction  of  Britain  as  a 
world  power— is  now  a  fact  of  history  From 
all  accounts,  the  demise  of  Britain  is  trace- 
able largely  to  socialist  leaders.  The  energy- 
sapping  philosophy  ol  the  welfare  state 
which  they  advocated  apparently  played  an 
Important  part  in  the  rapid  decline  of 
British  fortunes.  U.S.  citizens  should  take 
note  that  even  the  mightiest  nation  can  be 
brought  down  by  its  own  weaknesses— just 
as   was  predictea  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 
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committee  and  we  expect  to  announce  short- 
ly the  membership  of  a  board  of  directors 
composed  of  some  of  this  Nation's  leading 
citizens  from  all  walks  of  life." 

Dixon  said  the  committee  is  a  non-profit 
venture  designed  solely  to  promote  pride  in 
flag  and  country  He  said  there  will  be  no 
dues  or  membership  assessments  "We  are 
promoting  only  pride  in  America,"  said 
Dixon,  "and  we  Invite  all  Americans  to  Join 
us  " 

He  said  the  committee  plans  no  demon- 
strations, marches,  parades  or  other  group 
activity — only  the  individual  participation  of 
citizens  displaying  flags  on  their  car  anten- 
nas, on  their  clothing  or  their  homes  and 
places  of  business  on  occasions  such  as  Flag 
Day,  the  Fourth  of  July  and  other  holidays. 


A  CLOSE  LOOK  AT  THE  CIA 


HON.  CARL  HAYDEN 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  28,  1968 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  article  en- 
titled "A  Close  Look  at  the  CIA",  written 
by  Mrs.  Jeanette  H.  Sofokidis,  and 
printed  in  the  May  issue  of  American 
Education,  which  is  published  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education. 

Mrs.  Sofokidis  is  a  former  CIA  em- 
ployee and  is  now  an  assistant  editor  in 
the  Office  of  Education.  I  found  the  arti- 
cle of  even  greater  interest  when  it  was 
called  to  my  attention  that  the  author 
had  studied  at  Arizona  State  University 
and  taught  high  school  in  my  native  city 
of  Tempe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Close  Look  at  the  CIA 

In  two  and  a  half  years  of  working  with 
these  men  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  007.'  '  said 
President  Johnson  in  June  1966.  referring  to 
ihe  personnel  oi  the  Central  Intelligence 
.Agency.  In  a  real  sense  they  are  America's 
professional  students:  they  are  unsung  Just 
as  they  are  Invaluable." 

Appreciation  from  the  White  House  But 
sometimes  a  cooler  reception  from  the  col- 
lege campuses  which  furnish  much  of  the 
manpower  the  CIA  needs.  At  Stanford  Unl- 
-erslty  last  November,  for  example.  10  stu- 
dents drew  disciplinary  action  for  their  ac- 
tivities in  trying  to  block  Agency  recruiters. 
At  Northern  Illinois  University.  20  students 
marched  for  a  short  time  in  bitter  February 
weather  in  a  protest  demonstration.  A  few 
other  colleges  have  experienced  similar  dis- 
ruptive efforts  this  year,  sometimes  tied  In 
with  general  antiwar  or  "student  power" 
manifestations. 

The  problem  seems  to  be  basically  one  of 
communication.  CIA  doesn't  exactly  adver- 
tise. The  CIA  doesn't  need  defending."  said 
Charles  J.  MInich.  the  recruiter  who  en- 
countered problems  at  Northern  Illinois.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  CIA  Is  not  a  secret  or- 
ganization and  that  libraries  have  many 
books  about  the  Agency,  citing  as  an  example 
The  Real  CIA  by  Lyman  Klrkpatrick.  a  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity who  formerly  held  a  high  post  at 
CIA.  Still,  many  people  think  a'oout  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  in  terms  of  glamor- 
ous fiction  characters,  exotic  foreign  assign- 
ments, clandestine  meetings,  and  secrets 
passed   m  the  dark 

As  support  to  national  p)ollcy.  pselude  to 
decision,  or  guide  to  action,  our  Nation's  top 
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ofllclals  must  know  what  other  nations  are 
doing.  They  need  to  know  the  accuracy  and 
reliability  of  the  ICBM's  of  the  USSR  and 
Red  China  They  must  be  aware  of  Soviet 
advances  in  radar,  and  they  must  know  Just 
how  much  the  Soviets  know  about  our  own 
progress  or  there  can  be  no  rational  planning 
of  America's  prodigiously  costly  defense 
effort 

CIA  has  the  responsibility  of  reporting  to 
the  President,  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defense,  and  other  senior  national  security 
advisors  on  events  abroad  Its  staff  reads 
nearly  everything  that  comes  into  official 
Washington  andfcovers  the  American  and 
foreign  press  They  distill  information  into 
brief,  accurate  repnarts.  arrange  It  in  context, 
and  present  it  In  concise  nonbureaucratic 
English  Each  top  policy  officer  exercises  a 
priority  call  on  CIA's  services,  and  each  is 
entitled  to  have  his  particular  Interest  satis- 
fied in  the  terms  moet  convenient  to  him. 

Responsibility  such  as  this  places  on  CIA 
a  burden  for  a  high  degree  of  quality  as  well 
as  variety  in  its  manpower.  So  CIA  from  Its 
beginnings  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  de- 
veloped close  ties  with  the  field  of  higher 
education.  Colonel  William  J.  Donovan.  In 
designing  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  as 
a  national  intelligence  unit,  turned  first  to 
the  academic  community  for  an  organiza- 
tional nucleus.  He  brought  into  the  OSS 
such  distinguished  educators  as  Professors 
William  Langer  and  Edward  S  Mason  of  Har- 
vard and  Presidents  James  Phlnney  Baxter  of 
Williams  College  and  Walter  McConaughy  of 
Wesleyan  University  Others  from  the  field 
of  education  who  served  the  Agency  in  its 
early  days  were  Barnaby  Keeney.  now  chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities:  Presidential  advisors  Arthur 
Schleslnger.  Jr..  and  Walt  W.  Rostow;  and 
John  W.  Gardner,  until  recently  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  now 
chairman  of  the  Urban  Coalition. 

Ford  Foundation's  McGeorge  Bundy  In  his 
1964  book.  The  Dimensions  of  Diplomacy, 
described  the  relationship  between  colleges 
and  the  CIA  In  these  words:  "It  Is  a  curious 
fact  of  academic  history  that  the  first  great 
center  of  area  studies  In  the  United  States 
was  not  located  in  any  university,  but  In 
Washington,  during  the  Second  World  War, 
in  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services.  In  very 
large  measure  the  area-study  programs  de- 
veloped in  American  universities  In  the  years 
after  the  war  were  manned,  directed,  or  stlm- 
tilated  by  graduates  of  the  OSS. 

"It  Is  still  true  today,  and  I  hope  It  always 
will  be."  Bundy  continued,  "that  there  Is  a 
high  measure  of  Interpenetration  between 
universities  with  area  programs  and  the  In- 
formation-gathering agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States." 

Currently,  about  18  percent  of  CIA's  pro- 
fessional employees  have  had  experience  In 
education,  and,  according  to  a  New  York 
Times  report,  the  Agency  would  be  able  to 
staff  any  college  from  among  Its  corps  of 
analysts,  half  of  whom  have  advanced  de- 
grees. 30  percent  the  doctorate.  CIA's  debt 
to  education  is  further  shown  in  the  fact 
that  a  majority  of  all  the  Agency's  em- 
ployees have  earned  baccalaureate  degrees, 
16  percent  hold  masters  degrees,  and  five 
percent  have  attained  Ph.D's.  These  aca- 
demic degrees  were  awarded  by  nearly  700 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States 
and  by  60  universities  abroad.  They  com- 
prise 281  major  fields  of  specialization,  the 
six  most  representative  disciplines  being  his- 
tory, political  science,  business  administra- 
tion, economics.  English,  and  international 
relations. 

Considering  the  years  required  for  under- 
graduate and  graduate  study,  the  foreign  ex- 
perience amassed,  and  an  average  of  10  to  15 
years  of  professional  Intelligence  work  on  the 
part  of  Its  employees.  CIA  represents  an  un- 
matched reservoir  of  knowledge,  competence, 
and  skills  at  the  service  of  the  Nation's  pol- 
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Icymakers  Little  wonder  that  it  believes  its 
missions  are  being  accomplished  not  \;y 
flashy  triumphs  of  espionage  (It  regards  the 
occasional  Colonel  Penkovsky  as  a  windfall! 
but  by  an  enormous  amount  of  painstaking 
work. 

A  prime  need  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  its  recruiters  say.  Is  young  men  and 
women  with  liberal  arts  training  and  n 
strong  sense  of  history.  They  should  be  keenlv 
aware  of  the  forces  of  economics  and  politir.s 
and  in  substantial  command  of  at  lea^t  ci:e 
foreign  language  They  must  be  lntellieei;i 
and  resourceful,  personable  and  persua.sivp 
They  must  be  willing  to  work  anonymon.slv, 
and  they  must  be  willing  to  serve  m  :\t 
places  as  needs  arise. 

Research  staffs  of  CIA  require  and  work  ,:i 
an  intellectual  environment  conducive  •  i 
scholarly  inquiry  and  contemplation.  Tlit-v 
are  supported  by  a  collection  of  source  ni.-i-.'. 
rials  and  library  facilities  that  include  1 16  ( i  'i 
volumes;  they  have  access  to  external  ■  •.- 
sultants  and  a  foreign  documents  dm?:,,.! 
that  supplies  translations  and  edit^jriii 
assistance. 

CIA's  responsibility  for  research,  analys:.*. 
and  reporting  on,  for  example,  a  particu;:.: 
phase  of  economics  may  Involve  the  nieasni--- 
ment  of  the  entire  economic  performance  : 
a  country,  or  It  may  demand  a  detailed  .si  u.v 
of  a  narrower  segment  of  the  subject— ni;;i..r 
Industries,  transportation,  communicatiun.i, 
agriculture,  international  trade,  fin.Tnrp-  — 
over  a  much  larger  geographical  area  Thf  se 
assignments  require  graduate  skills  in  eco- 
nomics, economic  history,  economic  geogra- 
phy,  area  studies,   and   International   trade. 

Other  components  of  the  Agency  call  :or 
other  skills  One  office,  for  Instance,  requires 
sensitivity  to  developing  trends  and  the  abil- 
ity to  synthesize  from  political,  economic,  .iiid 
military  Intelligence,  support  for  Judgment.-; 
regarding  the  intentions  and  capabilities  of 
foreign  governments.  Many  specialities  of 
scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians  are  em- 
ployed In  the  study  of  space  technology  iind 
missile  systems.  The  art  and  science  of  photo- 
grammetry  are  called  upon  In  the  critical  in- 
terpretation and  analysis  of  aerial  photo- 
graphs, and.  here,  CIA  makes  tise  of  geologists, 
geodesists.  geographers,  foresters,  architec- 
tural engineers,  civil  engineers,  and  peoole 
talented  in  the  graphic  and  illustrative  arts 
The  electronic  engineer  may  work  on  one  of 
the  communications  media  so  vital  to  -lie 
continuity  of  the  intelligence  process.  Physi- 
cal and  biological  scientists  may  be  members 
of  the  research  staffs  responsible  for  survev- 
ing  foreign  scientific  literature. 

Singularly  active  in  the  use  of  computers 
for  management  applications,  scientific  and 
engineering  calculations,  and  information 
retrieval.  CIA  offers  mathematicians,  systems 
analysts,  computer  programers,  and  elec- 
tronic engineers  career  opportunities  in  its 
unique  and  progressive  data  processing  ccm- 
plex.  With  CIA  initiative,  a  high-speed 
facsimile  transmitter  has  been  developed 
with  which  an  untrained  operator  can  en- 
cipher .^nd  transmit  a  document  at  more 
than  SIX  pages  per  minute.  At  that  rate  the 
entire  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  could  be 
transmitted  in  about  60  hours 

For  Its  administrative  support  arm  to  keep 
all  of  its  human  and  mechanical  eleme:u5 
functioning  efficiently  and  effectively,  the 
.\gency  seeks  out  law  graduates,  business  and 
public  administration  majors,  medical  offi- 
cers and  medical  technicians,  personnel  man- 
agement specialists,  communications  engi- 
neers, and  technicians  trained  in  wireless 
transmission,   reception,   and   malntenace. 

CTA  celebrated  its  20th  birthday  in  1967, 
so  it  can  no  longer  be  considered  a  newcomer 
to  the  national  scene.  Nearly  half  of  its  em- 
ployees have  now  served  more  than  15  years. 
and  about  75  percent  of  its  professionals  are 
over  35  years  of  age.  This  unusual  depth  of 
experience,  however,  might  sink  Into  mstitu- 
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Uonal  formalism  were  It  not  for  a  farsighted, 
.irderly,  career  development  process. 

As  a  deterrent  to  professional  obsolescence, 
e.ich   year  several   thousand   CIA  employees 
attend  some  type  of  non-Agency  program  in 
management,   science   and   certain    technical 
nelds.  language  and  area  studies,  and  in  lib- 
t  nil  arts   In  any  one  month  employees  spend 
thousands     of     man-days     participating     in 
training,  on  a  full-  or  part-time  basis,  at  a 
university,  senior  service  school,  commercial 
nrni.  niiliUiry  facility  or  another  Government 
agency.  In  addition,  two  universities  in  the 
Washington   area   have   established   off-cam- 
pus centers  at  the  CIA  headquarters  build- 
ing,  where   Agency    students   may   enroll   in 
.aurses    for   credit   in    their    off-duty    hours. 
While    national    security    interests    impose 
.some    limitations   on    CIA   employees,    many 
Arite    lor    publication,    attend    prole^sional 
meetings,  and  take  periodic  leaves  of  absence 
•o  teach  and  renew  their  contacts  with  the 
.cademic  world.  Many  take  up  or  return  to  an 
..citdemic    career    upon    leaving    the    Agency. 
In  addition  to  its  external  ediication  pro- 
u'ram.   CIA   operates   a   number   of   programs 
if  internal  Instruction.  Basic  methods  of  ac- 
(juiring     information     are     taught     selected 
:ield  personnel  early  in  their  careers.  They 
.ire  also  trained  in  such  specialized  skills  as 
paramilitary    techniques   and    their   applica- 
:;on  in  counterinsurgency  situations  such  as 
Laos  and  'Vietnam.  But  since  these  "trade- 
.,  r.ift"    subjects    concern    comparatively    few 
CIA  officers,  perhaps  the  ino.st  comprehensive 
example  of   inhouse  training  is  Agency   in- 
struction in   foreign   languages. 

Overall.  CIA  employees  are  able  to  speak 
iind  read  more  than  100  .separate  languages 
;ind  dialects,  while  nearly  hall  of  all  Agency 
personnel  po.ssess  foreign  language  skills  In 
some  degree.  Thirty-eight  percent  of  CIA's 
professional  employees  speak  one  foreign  l:in- 
guage.  18  percent  have  demonstrated  capa- 
bility in  two  languages.  14  percent  In  at  least 
tiiree,  and  about  five  percent  have  facility  In 
.-IX  or  more  languages.  One  CIA  officer,  who 
:nust  be  unique  in  our  Government.  11  not  the 
world,  possesses  abilities  in  51  foreign  lan- 
L-uages,  many  of  which  were  acquired  under 
CIA  auspices. 

Training  in  foreign  languages  is  accom- 
plished In  a  varied  program  that  ranges  from 
12-month,  intensive,  comprehensive  courses 
to  part-time  familiarization  programs  ot  only 
a  few  hours.  It  is  also  undertaken  through 
tutorial  training  and  programed  assisted  in- 
.structlon.  CIA's  emphasis  on  spoken  lan- 
Euaee  skills  originates  Irom  a  major  require- 
iuent  for  Agency  employees  who  serve 
abroad — ability  in  oral  communication.  For 
these  employees,  the  abilitv  to  read  or  write 
a  language  is  secondary.  On  the  other  hand, 
intelligence  production  specialists  more  olten 
need  to  read  and  evaluate  foreign  documents, 
frequently  In  a  recondite  field. 

Language  school  Instructors  use  techniques 
similar  to  those  used  In  traditional  academic 
courses,  but  the  subject  matter  and  the  tech- 
nical level  of  foreign  language  materials  are 
quite  different  from  those  of  most  univer- 
sities. The  language  school  has  therefore  de- 
veloped additional  techniques,  tailored  to  the 
.Agency's  interests.  These  include  Instruc- 
tional tape  recordings  in  60  different  lan- 
guages, a  large  and  modern  language  labora- 
Tory.  and  a  library  of  4.000  language  and 
area  books. 

The  language  faculty  is  made  up  of  staff 
employees,  scientific  linguists,  and  contract 
employees,  manv  of  whom  are  employed  on  a 
full-time  basis."  With  this  staff,  CIA's  lan- 
guage school  can  provide  full-time  instruc- 
tion in  20  languages  and  less  intensive 
instruction  in  35  others.  About  40  percent  of 
the  students  are  under  full-time  instruction. 
Taken  In  all  Its  aspects,  CIAs  language  in- 
struction program  is  believed  to  have  few.  If 
..nv.   rivals  in   the  Free   World. 

And  It  Is  the  Free  World  that  CIA.  in  con- 
cert with  other  departments  of  our  Govern- 
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ment,  is  working  to  keep  free.  Twentieth  cen- 
tury technology— and  Ideology— have  forced 
the  American  intelligence  system  to  grow  In 
size  and  Importance;  yet  the  end  products  of 
this  system  remain  Information  and  Judg- 
ment. Thus,  the  ultimate  succe.ss  of  Amer- 
ican intelligence  and.  m  turn.  American 
foreign  ixsllcy,  depends  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  educational  excellence  of  its  re- 
sponsible officers.  CIA's  officials  freely  admit 
this.  The  stress,  though,  that  the  respon- 
sibility Is  a  two-wav  street  and  that  the  lives 
and  freedom  of  us  all  could  depend  on  the 
degree  to  which  the  American  academic  com- 
munity can  continue  to  fill  this  demanding 
requirement. 
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PRINTS   DAU.Y    RECORD 

The  GPO.  at  North  Capitol  and  H  Streets, 
prints  the  dally  record  of  speeches  and  ac- 
tions in  the  House  and  Senate. 

Hlnes  s.iid  he  personally  cannot  support 
such  an  Illegal  work  stoppage. 

Hlnes  said  he  felt  most  of  his  union  also 
would  support  moving  the  GPO  to  the 
suburbs. 

Brewster  told  Mines  that  the  union  has  a 
right  to  petition  Congress  lor  help  and  that 
it  should  continue  to  do  so  until  something 
is  done  about  crime  He  said  he  would  push 
lor  more  police  protection. 

rhe  senator  said  the  problem  also  would 
be  e;ised  if  ilie  GPO  provided  employe 
parking. 


A  LESSON  FOR  US 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May 


1968 


Mr,  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  crime  in 
our  Nation's  Capital  continues  to  soar 
unmolested. 

Now  the  T\'po£:raphical  Union  threat- 
ens to  walk  out  because  of  lack  of  secu- 
rity and  protection  for  their  members — 
who  fight  poverty  and  pay  taxes. 

These  working  people  do  not  blame  the 
poor  police — they  know  the  cure  has  to 
be  unleashed  from  the  top  down.  Those 
in  hiph  places  must  take  action  against 
crime.  Crime  will  not  disappear  by  pre- 
tending it  does  not  exist.  Soon  ihe  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  may  be  shut  down  be- 
cause of  the  fear  of  its  staff  and  em- 
ployees exposed  to  violence  and  denied 
protection  because  of  wishy-washy  deci- 
sions of  the  mei  ibers  of  the  Couit. 

In  the  meantime  if  the  Congressional 
Record  stops,  you  will  know  crime  con- 
tinues. 

I  include  the  report  from  the  May  23 
Evening  Star: 

GPO  Workers  Hit  Crime  Rate.  Weigh 

Walkout 
(  By  William  Grlgg  i 

Government  Printing  Office  employes  iire 
talking  about  a  wildcat  strike  to  protest 
what  they  feel  is  a  lack  of  police  protection 
in  GPO's  section  of  the  city,  a  Columbia 
Typographical  Union  official  says 

Some  of  the  night  employes  are  already 
carrying  guns  for  protection,  while  other  em- 
ploves  are  quitting,  he  said. 

He  said  three  men  have  been  victims  of 
armed  holdups  in  the  last  few  nights  and  a 
woman  coming  to  a  daytime  retirement  cele- 
bration for  her  husband  was  attacked  and 
thrown  to  the  ground,  suffering  a  broken 
shoulder. 

TELEGRAMS  SENT 

The  employes'  concern  has  produced  tele- 
grams to  the  White  House.  Mayor  Waller  E. 
■VVashlneton  and  members  of  Congress,  as 
reported  in  the  Federal  SfKitllght  column  In 
The  Star  yesterday. 

If  these  wires  don't  produce  more  protec- 
tion, some  printers  are  talking  about  follow- 
ing the  example  of  DC.  Transit  bus  drivers 
who  have  balked  at  night  work  because  ol 
crime  here.  Charles  P.  Hlnes.  president  of 
the  union  said.  The  bus  drivers  won't  work  as 
long  as  they  have  to  carry  cash. 

Hlnes  has  been  meeting  'Aith  congressmen. 
including  Sen.  Daniel  B.  Brewster.  D-Md..  to 
discuss  the  problems.  He  told  Brewster  yester- 
day afternoon  that  if  something  isn't  done, 
the  men  say  they  are  going  to  "let  the  Con- 
gressional Record  go  to  hell.'- 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Cheraw  News,  of  Cheraw,  S.C,  published 
a  very  interesting  editorial  in  the  May 
8,  1968,  issue  entitled  "A  Lesson  for  Us.'' 
In  this  publication  the  article  empha- 
sized the  waiTiing  of  one  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  of  our  Nation.  It  stated  that 
internal  weaknesses  were  possibly  a 
.greater  threat  to  the  perpetuation  of  this 
Nation  than  any  foreign  militar^'  power. 
One  such  case  of  internal  collapse  is 
illustrated  by  the  breakdown  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  and  the  fate  of  that  Empire 
has  been  covered  by  the  world's  press. 
What  at  one  time  .•vpemed  impos.sible  lor 
Hitler  and  his  forces  to  accomplish  has 
now  happened.  Britain  is  no  longer  the 
world  power  that  she  was  22  years  ago. 
The  misfortunes  of  that  nation  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  actions  of  her  social- 
ist leaders. 

The  phrase  "A  Lesson  for  Us"  may  very 
well  be  termed  a  second  warning  to  the 
United  States,  because  even  the  strong- 
est nation  can  be  destroyed  from  within. 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  Mr. 
■W.  C.  Gaddy,  editor  of  the  Cheraw  News, 
for  his  enlightening  article,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
as  follows: 

A    LESSO.N     fOB     Us 

One  of  the  Founding  Fathers  of  our  coun-' 
try  warned  a  long  time  ago  that  internal 
weaknesses  might  present  a  greater  threat 
to  the  perpetuation  of  our  country  than 
foreign  military  aggression.  We  have  now 
had  a  first-rate  example  of  how  Internal 
weakness  can  wTeck  a  nation.  Within  a 
space  of  2'2  years  following  World  War  II. 
the  British  Empire  disintegrated.  Tl;e  obitu- 
aries of  Brltiiin's  decline  have  been  docu- 
mented In  the  world's  press  What  Hitler  and 
his  mighty  air  armada  were  unable  to  ac- 
complish— the  extinction  of  Britain  .is  a 
world  power — is  now  a  fact  of  hlstorv  From 
all  accounts,  the  demise  of  Britain  Is  trace- 
able largely  to  socialist  leaders.  The  energy- 
sapping  philosophy  ol  the  welfare  state 
which  they  advocated  apparently  played  an 
important'  part  in  the  rapid  decline  ot 
British  fortunes.  U.S.  citizens  should  t;»ke 
note  that  even  the  mightiest  nation  cm  be 
brought  down  by  its  own  weaknesses — just 
•is   was  predictea  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 
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CONGRESSMAN  TENZER  ON  SST 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Tenzer]  has  written  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times  which  was 
published  on  May  25.  1968.  It  concerns 
the  supersonic  transport  and  the  still 
major  unsolved  problem  of  the  sonic 
boom. 

I  concur  in  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  Congressman  Tenzer's  letter,  and  I 
note  that  he  mentions  one  point  not 
often  appreciated  by  those  concerned 
with  our  balance  of  payments.  Congress- 
man Tenzer  states: 

The  threat  of  competition  from  foreign 
producers  of  supersonic  transports  can  be 
readily  resolved  by  regulations  to  prevent 
the  landing  and  takeoff  of  such  aircraft  from 
our  atrtields  until  all  the  .tnswers  to  sonic 
boom  have  been  obtained. 

I  would  add  three  small  points  to  his 
statements: 

First,  several  European  nations  have 
already  stated  that  they  will  ban 
SST  overflights  un!es§  the  sonic 
boom  problem  is  solved,  so  the  proposal 
.should  be  a  feasible  one  'even  from  the 
public  relations  point  of  view; 

Second,  studies  exist  which  suggest 
that,  contrary  to  popular  expectation,  the 
balance-of-pa>-ments  result  from  exten- 
sivi!  development  of  the  SST  may  not  be 
in  our  favor — Institute  for  Defense 
Analysis: 

Third,  it  has  recently  become  clear,  as 
many  have  been  suggesting  and  question- 
ing for  some  time,  that  major  technical 
problems  in  develooment  of  rhe  SST  are 
not  yet  solved,  and  any  discussion  of  pro- 
duction timetables  is  premature  and  may 
be  unrealist;c. 

I  comme.nd  Congressman  Tenzer's 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  as 
follows : 

To  Shelve  SST  | 

To  THE  Editor: 

I  commend  The  New  York  Times  for  the 
May  16  editorial  'Banning  Sonic  Booms." 

When  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  design 
and  development  of  the  supersonic  transport 
reached  the  House  floor  last  year.  I  cast  iny 
vote  against  the  project.  My  reasons  for  op- 
posing this  expenditure  include  my  concern 
that  the  Congress  has  failed  to  establish 
realistic  pricritles  in  domestic  spending  as 
well  as  my  findings  that  we  know  relatively 
little  about  the  problem  of  controUing  sonic 
booms. 

When  those  who  supported  the  SST  ap- 
propriation sought  to  scoth  our  fears  by 
Slating  that  the  transport  would  be  used 
only  over  water,  I  asked  the  question.  'What 
would  happen  if  a  sonic  boom  struck  a  ship 
at  sea^"  No  one  was  able  to  provide  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  that  question. 

The  SST  if  developed  will  serve  less  than  i 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  It  seenis  unrealistic  to  approve  an  ex- 
penditure for  such  a  project  which  may  total 
*5  billion  when  Congress  has  reduced  ap- 
propriations for  programs  in  education  hous- 
ing, health  and  the  war  on  poverty.  If  the 
SST.  the  space  program  and  public  works 
projects  are  to  receive  a  higher  priority  than 
the  crisis  in  our  cities,  we  are  heading  down 
u  road  of  disaster. 
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The  supersonic  transport  project  should  be 
shelved  until  further  study  on  controlling 
sonic  boom  has  been  completed  and  until 
we  have  assigned  priorities  for  domestic  pro- 
grams to  meet  human  needs 

The  threat  of  competition  from  foreign 
producers  of  supersonic  transports  can  be 
readily  resolved  by  regulations  to  prevent  the 
landing  and  takeoff  of  such  aircraft  from 
our  airfields  until  all  the  answers  to  sonic 
boom  have  been  obtained. 

Herbert  Tenzer. 
Member  of  Congresa. 
Fifth  District.  New  York. 

Washington.  May  17,  1968. 
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NEW     DEVELOPMENTS      IN     GRAIN 
PRODUCTION 


HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

oi-     MINNESOT.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Mr.  Eugene  B.  Hayden.  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Crop  Quality  Coun- 
cil, provided  the  American  Railway  De- 
velopment Association  with  a  compre- 
hensive overview  of  new  developments  in 
srain  production.  In  my  judgment,  his 
remarks  bear  further  study  and  read- 
ing, and  therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being   no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Significant  Aorici7X.tural  Changes  Ahead 

I  Address  by  Eugene  B.  Hayden.  executive  vice 
president.  Crop  Quality  Council.  Min- 
neapolis. Minn.,  before  the  American  Rail- 
way Development  Association.  Montreal. 
Canada,  April  30.  1968) 

It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  meet  with  you 
and  attempt  to  place  in  perspective  some  key 
developments  in  the  crop  production  field, 
which  are  likely  to  have  major  impact  on 
North  American  grain  production  in  the  next 
10  years. 

I  feel  It  a  particular  privilege  to  meet  with 
this  railroad  group,  because  of  the  key  role 
your  industry  originally  played  in  opening 
up  for  agricultural  development  the  vast  land 
areas  of  the  Great  Plains  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  Canadian  Prairie  Provinces — an 
area  which  has  contributed  importantly  to 
supplying  grains  to  the  world,  and  which  is 
a  major  resource  available  to  meet  world 
grain  and  food  needs  in  the  decades  ahead. 

increased  world  wheat  production  capa- 
bilities eimerging 

Last  year  there  was  great  optimism  that 
the  lime  had  come  to  unleash  North 
America's  grain  production  capacity  In  order 
to  meet  world  wheat  needs.  However,  present 
large  world  wheat  supplies,  including  record 
levels  of  food  grain  production  in  India 
(nearly  100  million  metric  tons),  have  been 
reflected  In  lower  prices,  a  softening  of  export 
demands,  and  a  build-up  of  wheat  supplies 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  Favorable 
weather  conditions  in  India  have  contributed 
greatly  to  her  expected  record  harvest,  in 
sharp  contrast  to  2  previous  years  of  serious 
drought  which  resulted  in  U.S.  food  aid  ship- 
ments of  264  million  bushels  of  wheat,  plus 
other  grains,  in  a  single  year. 

Of  greater  Importance  for  the  future  Is  the 
rapid  progress  being  made  In  Increasing  the 
wheat  production  capacity  of  India  and 
Pakistan.  This  year  more  than  40'''-  of  the 
Pakistan  wheat  crop  is  being  produced  on 
only  20'"r  of  the  total  area  seeded  to  wheat. 
In   this  important   area,   the  high   yielding. 


fertilizer-responsive  Mexican  semidwarf 
wheats  have  been  combined  with  fertilizer 
and  better  soil  and  water  handling  practices 
to  produce  dramatic  increases  in  per  acre 
yields  The  successful  introduction  of  this 
new  wheat  production  technology  into  Paki- 
stan means  that  Pakistan  will  achieve  near, 
if  not  full,  self-sufficiency  tn  wheat  produc- 
tion during  the  current  harvest  which  is  nou- 
underway.  This  new  technology  can.  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Norman  Borlaug  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  be  rapidly  extended  to  much 
larger  areas  of  Pakistan  and  make  conlinupd 
self-sufficiency  a  reality. 

Great  progress  Is  also  being  made  In  Indi.i 
where  about  6.000.000  acres  are  now  seeded 
to  the  high  yielding  Mexican  wheat  varieties 
and  is  likely  in  other  countries  where  cam- 
paigns to  increase  wheat  production  are  un- 
derway There  has  been  a  large-scale  move- 
ment of  these  broadly  adapted  Mexican  seed 
wheats  into  India.  Pakistan.  Turkey  and  Af- 
ghanistan, and  semidwarf  breeding  materi.us 
are  being  evaluated  throughout  North  Amer- 
ica. North  .Africa,  and  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  implications  of  Pakistan 
and  India  moving  toward  self-sufficiency  ui 
wheat  production  are  very  great,  as  these 
two  countries  have  accounted  for  nearly  ' , 
of  total  grain  imports  by  the  developing 
countries  in  recent  years. 

Significant  efforts  are  also  underway  to 
increase  wheat  production  in  some  of  the 
traditional  wheat  exporting  countries  as  well. 
Increasing  acreage  in  Australia,  and  efforts 
in  Argentina  to  increase  both  total  acreace 
and  per  acre  yields,  can  have  important 
effects  on  world  wheat  supplies  in  the  decade 
ahead. 

increasing  competition  for  markets 

The  pattern  of  success  in  introducing  a 
new  wheat  production  technology  into  Paki- 
stan and  India,  with  dramatically  Increased 
per  acre  yields,  has  the  potential  for  mark- 
edly changing  world  wheat  production  and 
distribution  patterns.  Similar  changes  are 
also  being  achieved  in  some  Asian  countries 
through  the  use  of  new  short  straw  fertilizer- 
responsive  v.arieties  of  rice.  These  wheat  and 
rice  varieties  show  major  promise  in  helping 
to  keep  world  food  supplies  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing population  growth  in  balance  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead. 

These  recent  developments  suggest  the 
following  to  me: 

1.  Current  world  wheat  production  pros- 
pects, and  the  potential  likely  in  the  next 
several  years,  clearly  indicate  there  will  be 
Increasing  competition  for  access  to  com- 
mercial grain  markets.  The  ability  to  supply 
wheats  with  desired  milling  and  baking  qual- 
ities will  continue  to  be  vital  in  marketing. 

2.  Continued  efforts  by  the  railroad  in- 
dustry to  provide  more  efficient  and  econom- 
ical transportation  for  grains  will  be  of  In- 
creasing importance,  as  North  American 
wheat  enters  a  decade  of  greater  competition. 

3.  New  research  developments,  such  as  at- 
tempts to  develop  higher  yielding  hybrid 
wheat  varieties,  have  the  potential  for  in- 
creasing wheat  production  efficiency  in  Nortii 
America,  thus  helping  to  meet  increasing 
world-wide  competition. 

PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  CONTRIBUTES  TO 
AGRICULTURE 

There  has  been  growing  investment  and 
involvement  of  private  industry  in  agricul- 
tural research  and  development. 

The  chemical  and  fertilizer  industries  are 
making  an  Increasingly  important  contribu- 
tion to  agricultural  productivity  through 
the  development  and  efficient  merchandising 
of  fertilizer  and  disease.  Insect,  and  weed 
control  chemicals. 

The  commercial  seed  Industry  continues  n 
play  a  vital  role  In  the  development  of  sti- 
i^erior  corn  hybrids  through  research.  The 
rise  of  hybrid  grain  sorghum  to  a  major 
commercial  crop  was  greatly  speeded  through 
research  Investments  by  the  seed  trade,  and 
the    recent    development   of    forage    hybrids 
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(crosses  between  Sudangrass  and  sorghum), 
which  hold  substantial  future  promise,  has 
come  from  seed  Industry  research  which  now 
approximates  $10,000,000  annually. 

The  farm  implement  industry  invests  be- 
tween 200  and  300  million  dollars  in  research 
and  engineering  costs  each  year  to  develop 
machinery,  which  permits  more  timely  and 
efficient  land  preparation,  seeding  and  har- 
vesting operations 

Substantial      Investments      in      Improved 
equipment    bv    the    railroad    industry    have 
speeded     the     distribution     of     agricultural 
products  at  reduced  cost.  A  revolution  in  the 
development  and  use  of  equipment  by  rail- 
roads serving  the  Upper  Midwest  has  already 
occurred   During  1966  four  lines  serving  this 
araln  producing  area  took  delivery  or  placed 
orders  for  2,600  high  capacity  covered  hopper 
cars   Each  car  cost  an  average  of  $18  000  for 
a  total  investment  of  47  million  dollars.  The 
unit    train,   an   entire    train   transporting   a 
single    commodity,    is    now    providing    more 
rapid  service  at  substantially  reduced  cost. 
Single  cars  formerly  took  up  to  20  days  for 
the  round  trip  from  the  Head  of  the  Lakes 
to    easern    destinations— until    trains    com- 
plete the  round  trip  In  about  7  days 

Canadian  railroads  can  take  pride  in  their 
record  of  moving  more  than  800.000.000 
bushels  of  grain  during  a  recent  crop  year, 
despite  a  shortage  of  dlesel  locomotives  which 
forced  leasing  of  some  units  from  the  United 
States,  and  during  the  most  severe  winter  on 
reccrd. 


\  NEW  RESOURCE  BEING  COMMITTED  TO  WHEAT 
IMPROVEMENT THE  COMMERCIAL  SEED  IN- 
DUSTRY 

Hybrid  wheat  has  received  a  great  deal  of 
pubiicitv  during  the  past  several  years    Al- 
though "production  of  hybrid  wheat  on  any 
vibstantial  commercial  acreage  is  still  about  4 
to  5  vears  away,  the  genetic  discovery  which 
permitted   scientists   to  begin   efforts   to  de- 
\elop  hybrid  wheat  varieties  has  several  im- 
portant" aspects.   The    development    of    eco- 
nomically    useful     hybrids     would     increase 
wheat  vields  at  least  25-30  .    per  acre   Farm- 
ers would  need  to  purchase  hybrid  seed  each 
spring  as  is  now  true  In  the  case  of  corn  and 
sorghum.  It  could  also  mean  greatly  Increased 
economic  activity  In  the  production,  market- 
ing and  distribution  of  hybrid  seed  for  a  po- 
tential market  of  80-100  million  acres  seeded 
to  wheat  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  potential  of  a  market  of  this  size  has 
been  a  great  stimulus,  causing  a  substantial 
number  of  seed  companies  to  begin  wheat  re- 
.scarch  activities  for  the  first  time.  Currently 
DeKalb,  Funk  Bros..  Rudy-Patrick  Seed  Di- 
vision of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Company.  Northup. 
King  &  Co..  and  others  have  hybrid  wheat 
research  programs  underway,  as  do  univer- 
sities am.  agricultural  experiment  stations  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Only  recently 
Cargill.  Inc  .  one  of  the  world's  major  grain 
trading   companies,    ha;   initiated    a   hybrid 
wheat  research  effort. 

A  substantial  wheat  research  effort  by  the 
seed  Industry  is  new  and  desirable.  The  hy- 
brid mechanism  provides  a  means  by  which 
research  investments  by  Industry  can  be  re- 
covered through  seed  sales.  The  successful 
development  of  commercial  hybrids,  not  yet 
achieved,  will  make  continuing  investments 
in  wheat  research  attractive  to  industry. 

The  Crop  Quality  Council  has  had  a  long 
history  of  encouraging  additional  Investment 
of  state  and  federal  funds  In  wheat  research 
so  we  look  upon  the  participation  of  private 
industry  as  a  desirable  addition  to  the  effort 
We  have  encouraged  seed  industry  partici- 
pation in  wheat  research  b-  sponsoring  the 
first  Hybrid  Wheat  Seminar  in  1964  to  en- 
courage communication  and  cooperation 
among  industry,  state  and  federal  wheat  sci- 
entists throughout  North  America.  Our  spon- 
sorship last  January  o.  a  working  conference. 
Wheat  Development  Opportunities  In  the 
Decade  Ahead"  is  part  of  this  continuing 
effort. 


COUNCIL    EFFORTS    TO    ENCOURAGE    CROP 
PRODUCTION 

The  Crop  Quality  Council  looks  at  grain 
and  wneat  production  from  both  a  short  and 
long-run  viewpoint.  Our  extensive  crop  sur- 
vey trips,  from  Texas  northward  to  North 
Dakota  and  across  the  Canadian  PJ-alrle 
Provinces,  generate  current  information  on 
grain  crop  potentials.  This  timely  informa- 
tion, supplemented  by  continuing  contact 
with  key  grain  research  programs  through- 
out North  America,  provides  a  long-range 
view  of  research  or  crop  protection  areas 
which  require  strengthening. 

Many  in  this  group  will  recall  the  devastat- 
ing reductions  in  wheat  production  caused 
by  stem  rust  attacks  In  the  Upper  Midwest 
and  Canada  during  the  early  1950s  Heavy 
losses  in  income  were  su.stalned  by  crop  pro- 
ducers, grain  loadings  were  reduced,  and  Im- 
plement sales  declined 

Out  of  the  need  to  quickly  develop  new 
rust  resistant  wheat  varieties  evolved  the 
Council-sponsored  winter  seed  increase  pro- 
gram in  Mexico  This  provides  US  and 
Canadian  scientists  with  an  opportunity  to 
reduce  the  12-15  years  required  to  develop 
a  new  spring  wheat,  durum,  barley  or  oat 
variety  It  extends  the  hands  of  the  plant 
scientists  by  permitting  a  second  crop  of 
their  breeding  materials  to  be  grown  in 
Mexico  each  winter,  thus  speeding  the  release 
of  new  varieties.  Within  the  last  10  days 
breeding  lines  from  the  Mexican  harvest  were 
returned  to  scientists  at  Upper  Midwest  and 
Canada  experiment  statioiis.  This  cooperative 
international  program  has  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  speeding  development  and  release 
of  an  Impressive  iitimber  of  new  grain 
varieties 

Another  important  step  in  strengthening 
stem  rust  control  efforts  will  be  taken  when 
construction  of  a  new  $650,000  research  facil- 
ity for  the  Cooperative  Rust  Laboratory  gets 
underway  later  this  year  on  the  St.  Paul 
Campus  "of  the  Univorslty  of  Minnesota.  This 
national  research  group  has  responsibility  for 
detecting  and  identifying  dangerous  new 
races  of  both  wheat  and  oat  stem  rust,  so 
that  plant  breeding  programs  can  develop 
varieties  with  resistance  to  them. 

The  cereal  leaf  beetle,  a  destructive  for- 
eign Insect  pest,  was  first  found  In  North 
America  in  1962  in  southern  Michigan  and 
northern  Indiana.  The  Council  has  main- 
tained close  association  with  cereal  leaf 
beetle  control  efforts  because  of  the  poten- 
tial for  heavy  damage  which  this  insect  could 
cause  to  spring  seeded  wheat,  oats  and  barley 
in  major  producing  areas  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Extensive  efforts  have 
been  made  bv  pest  control  officials  to  prevent 
the  westward  spread  of  this  pest  into  prin- 
cipal small  grain  producing  regions  and  to 
provide  time  for  scientists  to  develop  insect 
resistant  varieUes.  Nearly  2  million  acres 
were  sprayed  during  1966  and  1967  as  part 
of  this  effort,  and  420.000  ncres  will  be  treated 
In  eastern  Illinois  this  spring. 

It  is  appropriate  to  mention  that  contin- 
uing efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Council 
to  have  plant  quarantine  activities  strength- 
ened to  prevent  the  introduction  of  other  de- 
structive foreign  pests.  Opening  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  .Seaway  In  1959  exposed  major 
North  American  "crop  producing  areas,  and 
concentrated  grain  storage  facilities,  to  the 
threat  of  dangerous  foreign  pests  when  more 
than  1,000  ships  entered  the  Seaway  from  43 
foreign  countries.  The  substantial  expendi- 
tures required  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
a  new  pest  are  sound  investments  when 
viewed  against  resulting  reductions  in  crop 
production  and  eventual  control  costs. 

The  job  of  maintaining  North  America's 
agricultural  productive  capacity  is  of  vital 
importance  to  producers,  industry  and  the 
general  economy.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  Crop  Quality  Council  works  to  strengthen 
crop  research  and  pest  control  programs. 
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CAMPUS  DISSENTERS:  PRINCE- 
TON MEN  LAUNCH  PROBUSINESS 
MONTHLY 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  popular  sport  on  college 
campuses  is  to  attack,  mock,  and  disrupt 
the  great  American  institution  known 
as  business,  it  is  indeed  refreshing  to 
learn  that  a  group  of  'squares"  at  Prince- 
ton University  lias  taken  on  the  chal- 
lenge of  setting  their  student  brethren 
straight  on  the  fascinating  world  of 
business. 

We  all  hear  about  the  bearded,  beaded, 
shoeless  and  posie-picking  student  hip- 
pies  Their  "bag"  is  overthrowinu  cam- 
ims  administrations,  halting  troop  trains, 
and  boycotting  companies  that  produce 
weapons    for   the   Vietnam   war   efforts 
The.se  campus   revolutionaries  now   are 
being  confronted  with  what  politicians 
might  call  a    backlash."  For  at  Prince- 
ton, a  new  student  publication  has  been 
born  entitled  "Business  Today  "  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  wash  away  student  hostilities 
and  indifference  toward  American  busi- 
ness. This  new  slick  magazine  and  the 
daring  voung  collegians  who  started  it 
are  described  in  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
article,  which  I  insert  in  the  Record  so 
all  of  our  colleagues  may  benefit  from  it. 
as  follows: 
Campus  Dissenters;  Princeton  Men  Launch 

PROBUSINESS  MONTHLY— STUDENT  GROUP 
SEEKS  To  SELL  SLICK  MAGAZINE  NATION- 
ALLY— Pro-Dow   and   Anti-McCarthy 

I  By  Frederick  C.  Klein ) 
Princeton.  N.J. —What's  that  you  say.  Mr. 
Executive?  The  coUepes  are  stuffed  with 
alienated  hippies  who  would  rather  shave 
than  consider  a  business  career?  You're 
having  a  tough  time  with  your  recruiting? 
Well,  take  heart  A  group  of  four-square 
Princeton  University  underclassmen  are  gome 
to  bat  for  you.  They've  come  out  with  a  qu^^r- 
terly  magazine  called  Business  Today.  Its 
declared  purpose  is  to  wash  away  student 
hostility  and  Indifference  toward  business  by 
pre.senting  it  as  the  'fascinating,  many- 
angled  world"  they  say  it  really  is. 

Business  Today  is  no  ordinary  student 
publication.  It  aspires  t-i  a  national  circula- 
tion Its  first  edition— 50.000  copies  of  which 
were  mailed  last  week  to  college  students 
around  the  country  and  officers  of  the  2.000 
largest  U.S.  corporations  i  the  editors 
bought  the  company  list  from  Dun  &  Brad- 
streeti— is  slick-papered,  68  pages  In  length 
and  typographically  handsome.  An  editor  is 
Malcolm  S.  Forbes  Jr..  20-year-old  son  of  the 
president  of  Forbes,  a  twice-monthly  busi- 
ness magazine  The  advertising  manager  is 
Edward  Scudder  III.  18.  whose  father  is  the 
president  of  the  Newark  News. 

IN     DEFENSE    OF     DOW 

The  appearance  and  demeanor  of  Business 
Today's  editors  seem  guaranteed  to  reassure 
corporate  advertisers  and  recruiters;  none 
are  bearded  and  all  address  their  elders  as 
•sir"  Likewise  soothing  are  the  magazines 
contents.  The  featured  article;  '  Deiense  of 
Saran  Wrap;  The  Real  Side  of  Dow."  In  this 
article.  Dow  Chemical  Co  President  Herbert 
Doan  tells  in  an  interview  about  the  "99  5' 
of  the  concern  that  is  not  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  napalm,  an  activity  that  has 
brought  Dow  under  widespread  student 
attack. 
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The  magsizlne  Is  the  Idea  of  Jonathan 
Percl.  an  la-year-old  freshman  from  Rich- 
mond. Va  Young  Mr.  Perel.  blond  and  pleas- 
ant, says  he  Ukes  to  have  a  nonacademlc  side 
project — while  a  pupil  at  Collegiate  Prep  in 
Richmond,  he  wrot«  a  234-page  history  of 
the  school  He  also  says  that  a  few  weeks  at 
Princeton  convinced  him  that  the  good  name 
of  business  was  In  some  need  of  protection 
on  the  campus 

■Rids  are  down  on  business  because  the 
publications  they  see  usually  Just  present 
the  unfavorable  side."  he  asserts  'When 
business  tries  to  defend  itself,  students  tend 
to  shrug  it  off  as  self-serving  propaganda 
We  figured  that  students  will  listen  to  other 
students — that  a  student-run  business 
magazine  would  get  a  better  hearing." 

Whether  this  will  be  the  case  Isn't  clear 
yet  The  magazine  to  date  has  no  paid  sub- 
scribers— its  first  edition  was  mailed  free 
to  corporations  and  to  university  depart- 
ments of  commerce  and  economics  for  dis- 
tribution to  their  students  Business  Today's 
newsstand  price  of  $2  (subscribers  will  get 
discounts!  might  be  a  bit  steep  for  some, 
e'.en  though  the  editors  point  out  that  Har- 
vard Business  Review  also  sells  for  ?2  a  copy. 

CHEERS  FOR  THE  COPS 

If?  questionable,  too.  whether  great  num- 
bers of  stndents  will  cheer  Business  Todays 
editorial  policies  One  of  the  magazine's  ini- 
tial editorials  .ipplauds  Columbia  Univer- 
sity President  Grayson  Kirk  for  his  "firm" 
stand  against  .student  demonstrators  ("We 
found  It  a  refreshing  sight  to  see  the  cops. 
their  clubs  a  swlngln'.  disrupt  a  band  of  will- 
ful ruffians  disrupting  an  entire  university."  ) ; 
another  editorial  expresses  dismay  at  Sen. 
Eugene  McCarthy's  appeal  to  collegians.  The 
Senator,  according  to  Business  Today,  is  a 
"sleeping  plU"  who  substitutes  "petulance" 
for  wit. 

Business  Today,  however,  already  shows 
promise  of  being  a  hit  with  advenlsers  The 
first  edition  carried  21  full-page  ads.  Includ- 
ing ones  from  IBM,  U.S.  Steel  and  Chrysler. 
Most  were  recruiting  appeals,  and  a  few  were 
couched  ;n  terms  students  are  supposed  to 
respond  to.  Chrysler,  lor  instance,  adver- 
tised that  er.glneering— not  selling  cars — is 
"our  bag." 

Despite  their  magazine's  pro-business 
orientation.  Business  Today's  editors  say  they 
aren't  In  it  for  the  money  Indeed,  the  mag- 
azine is  run  on  the  nonprofit  basis  under 
Princeton's  auspices.  It's  not  rhat  they  are 
against  profits,  the  editors  hasten  to  assert; 
It's  Just  that  nonprofit  status  brings  them 
low  postal  rates,  and  university  affiliation 
means  free  office  space,  legal  advice  and  com- 
puter time. 

Aided  by  those  savings.  Business  Today 
should  "Just  about"  break  even  on  Its  first 
edition,  says  editor-in-chief  Perel.  Nonprofit 
status  helped  in  another  way.  too.  he  adds: 
"It  got  us  some  top  contributing  writers 
for  nothing." 

Featured  in  the  Initial  Business  Today 
were  reprinted  political  columns  by  James 
Reston.  William  F.  Buckley  Jr  and  David 
Lawrence.  Nine  of  the  10  major  articles  ithe 
exception  was  the  interview  with  Mr.  Doan 
o:  Dow)  were  donated  by  contributors,  among 
them  Willis  J.  Winn,  head  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania's  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
and  Commerce.  Fritz  Machlup.  a  Princeton 
economics  professor,  and  Rawleigh  Warner 
Jr.    president   of   Mobile   OH   Corp. 

The  editors,  however,  did  contribute  a  few 
comments  on  the  featured  articles,  and  it's 
doubtful  that  the  contributors  took  offense 
at  them.  Fletcher  Jones,  the  president  of  a 
nine-year-old  computer  firm,  wrote  an  article 
on  the  use  of  computers:  he  was  Introduced 
by  Business  Today  as  living  proof  that  "mak- 
ing a  million  "  as  an  entrepreneur"  may  not 
be  so  far-fetched   " 

William  T.  Kelly,  president  of  Abex  Corp., 
a  New  York  maker  of  Industrial  equipment, 
wrote  an  article  on  corporate  diversification 
and  added  separately  a  brief  recollection  of 
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his  own  choice  of  a  career.  To  wit:  "When 
I  was  In  college  and  trying  to  decide  where 
I  would  like  to  spend  the  res'o  of  my  life.  It 
never  occurerd  to  me  to  consider  any  career 
other  than  business." 

Commented  Business  Today's  editors:  "We 
found  Mr.  Kelly's  thoughts  on  a  business 
career  frank  and  refreshing," 
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FRANK    QUINN    OP    THE    MONTANA 
STANDARD— BUTTE'S  BIOGRAPHER 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  for  43 
years  Frank  Quinn  has  written  for  the 
Montana  Standard  about  Butte  and  its 
people.  Montanans  called  him  "Butte's 
biographer." 

Recently,  Mr.  Quinn  was  given  the 
Butte  Rotary  Club  Service  Above  Self 
Award.  I  also  wish  to  invite  attention  to 
the  many  years  Mr.  Quinn  has  faith- 
fully served  the  people  of  Montana. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excellent  article 
entitled  Day  Care  Fills  Community 
Needs,"  written  by  Mr.  Quinn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Montana  Standard.  Mar.  3,  19681 

Day  Care  Fills  Community  Need 

(By  Frank  Quinn i 

Working  mothers  need  a  hand,  particularly 

those  from  low  Income  families  or  families 

on  welfare. 

Most  important,  however,  is  the  need  for 
proper  care  for  such  children,  commonly 
known  as  day  care.  Primary  function  of  day 
care  is  to  give  attention  and  supervision  to 
children,  particularly  those  of  pre-school  age. 
There  are  two  types  of  day  care  services 
available  in  Butte.  The  day  care  home  otfers 
individual  attention  to  the  very  young,  the 
infant,  the  toddler  or  the  child  under  three. 
A  family  home  receives  from  three  to  five 
children  for  care  during  the  day.  or  part  of 
the  day. 

The  day  care  center  offers  group  care  to 
the  young  child  of  three  to  five  and  group 
activity  for  the  older  child  after  school  hours 
or  during  vacation. 

Under  state  law.  a  day  care  center  must 
receive  seven  or  more  children  for  care  five 
or  more  hours  a  day  for  five  or  more  consecu- 
tive weeks.  Day  care  homes  are  limited  to 
five  children. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  but  there  are 
12  day  care  homes  and  one  day  care  center, 
the  Soroptimist  Club  Children's  Home,  in 
Butte.  In  all  of  these,  the  working  mother 
can  expect  good  'are  for  her  child,  for  all 
have  been  licensed  under  law  passed  in  the 
1965  State  Legislature  which  set  minimum 
standards  for  the  care,  health  and  safety  of 
children.  The  State  Welfare  Department  has 
the  responsibility  of  licensing  these  facilities 
Social  workers  involved  In  the  day  tare  and 
day  care  center  program  in  Butte  are  Mrs 
Mary  Ann  Baumgardner  of  Helene.  day  care 
licensing  assistant,  and  Mrs.  Jacqueling  Lane. 
Butte,  child  welfare  district  worker. 

Mrs.  Baumgardner.  R.N..  has  the  duty  of 
studying  day  care  homes  and  centers  in  the 
Butte-Helena  area.  She  then  recommends 
to  the  state  child  welfare  director  the  licens- 
ing of  those  facilities  meeting  state 
standards. 

Mrs.  Lane  is  a  day  care  consultant  and  co- 
ordinator In  the  Butte  area  and  Is  in  charge 


of  communicating  to  the  public  the  avail- 
ability of  such  homes  and  their  uses. 

The  legal  requirements  family  day  care 
homes  must  meet  are  relatively  simple.  They 
Include  that  the  day  care  mother  have  a 
special  Interest  in  and  love  of  children:  that 
the  operator  not  care  for  more  than  six 
children  under  12  years,  two  of  these  children 
may  be  two  years  or  younger;  that  the  home 
has  public  liability  and  fire  insurance;  that 
the  home  has  a  first  aid  kit:  that  the  opera- 
tor be  free  from  communicable  diseases  and 
that  the  home  will  provide  a  balanced  meal 
at  noon,  plus  morning  and  afternoon  snacks, 
and  has  play  equipment. 

Day  care  centers  may  include  facilities 
known  as  child  care  centers,  nursery  schools, 
day  nurseries  and  centers  for  the  mentally 
retarded. 

Mrs.  Baumgardner  said.  "The  need  for  dav 
care  homes  and  centers  has  tripled  within 
the  last  six  years,  and  the  growth  is  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  more  women  have 
found  It  necessary  to  work  or  have  found 
it  desirable  to  enter  training  programs  to 
make  them  eligible  for  trained  employment 

Mrs.  Lane  commented:  "Mothers  not  able 
to  be  at  home  during  the  day  to  care  :  ).'• 
their  children  should  assure  themselve.s  .  : 
the  best  care  for  their  children.  It  is  best 
to  select  a  licensed  home  or  center.  The  li- 
cense assures  that  the  facility  has  been  in- 
spected and  meets  health  and  safety  coiuU- 
tions  and  that  there  is  no  overcrowding.  The 
license  protects  both  the  parent,  the  child 
.md  the  operator." 

Both  Mrs  Baumgardner  and  Mrs.  Lane  ad- 
vised parents  to  use  a  day  care  facility  ne-'.r 
their  homes.  That  will  save  travel  time,  -.wll 
be  less  tiring  on  the  child  and  it  is  bettt-r 
for  children  to  be  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods among  people  and  locations  they  know 
they  say 

Although  the  facilities  are  important,  'iie 
social  workers  stress  they  are  not  as  im- 
portant as  the  day  care  mothers  and  try  to 
answer  for  themselves  whether  such  motti- 
ers  like  children,  are  the  type  of  person.^ 
who  would  be  kind  to  children,  have  a  seiL^i' 
of  humor,  are  calm,  firm  but  still  gentle. 
neat  and  interested  in  making  chlldreii 
happy. 

Relative  to  facilities  the  workers  advL^^e 
checking  play  space  in  the  home,  outside 
play  areas,  and  presence  of  toys  and  books 
They  advise  mothers  to  visit  the  day  cire 
facility  a  time  or  two  before  leaving  chil- 
dren for  extended  periods. 

The  facilities  in  Butte  are  available  to  ;.U 
regardless  of  income  level,  but  are  partic- 
ularly beneficial  to  mothers  who  work  :u;i 
or  parttlme,  are  ill  or  otherwise  incapaci- 
tated; and  fathers  who  are  caring  for  chil- 
dren alone. 

It  is  a  valuable  community  resource  for 
those  of  lower  income  brackelis.  for  mothers 
who  must   work   to   help  family   finances. 

One  such  mother  works  as  a  housekeeper 
to  help  out  with  the  family  Income.  Last 
year  the  total  income  for  husband  and  wife 
was  $4,300  for  eight  persons,  including  three 
children  who  use  day  care  homes  and  three 
older  brothers  and  a  sister.  Baby  sitting  for 
three  was  too  costly.  A  day  care  home  pro- 
vided reduced  rates  and  welfaxe  aid  was 
available. 

For  those  unable  to  meet  part  or  all  of 
the  day  care  costs,  help  can  be  secured  by 
contacting  "Veronica  Smith  of  the  Silver  Bow 
County  child  welfare  department  in  the 
courthouse,  or  by   calling  792-2351. 

There  are  federal  funds  that  may  be  used 
to  pay  for  day  care  of  children  whose  par- 
ents' salaries  fall  below  a  certain  income 
level.  Similar  aid  is  available  for  day  care  for 
children  whose  mothers  are  training  for 
work  under  the  Title  V  program. 

Mrs.  Baumgardner  and  Mrs.  Lane,  discuss- 
ing Butte  facilities,  said.  "We've  had  good 
cooperation  from  all  operators  in  Butte.  We 
encourage  persons  of  low  income  to  discuss 
and  to  try  to  come  up  with  answers  for  day 
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care  for  children.  Perhaps  some  low  income 
persons  could  qualify  to  operate  day  care 
homes.  This  would  provide  a  service  to 
others,   and   give  them   additional   income." 


RIOTS  AND  RIGHTS 


HON.  SAMUEL  L  DEVINE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 
Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr,  DEVINE,  Mr,  Speaker,  with  all  the 
talk  about  "rights"  and  the  current  rash 
of  "riots,"  it  is  interesting  to  read  about 
a  refreshing  point  of  view. 

Jack  McDonald,  chairman  of  the 
Young  Republican  National  Federation, 
made  a  report  in  the  May  issue  of  Young 
Republican  News,  relating  to  a  young 
Negro  friend.  The  report  follows: 

On  a  recent  afternoon  as  the  April  Na^h- 
\i!le  riots  began  to  simmer  down  and  the 
pace  of  racial  violence  abated  across  Amer- 
ica, I  got  a  phone  call  from  a  young  Negro 
v.ho  wanted  to  see  me.  I've  known  him  for 
,:  period  of  years.  He's  about  sixteen  or 
.-.'venteen.  and  he's  a  young  man  that  studies 
i'.ard  for  the  good  grades  he  gets  in  school. 
He's  not  a  top  athlete,  but  he's  as  highly 
r.'sarded  on  the  playing  field  as  he  is  in  the 
c'.a.ssroom.  On  the  weekends  and  in  the  sum- 
mer he  works  hard  to  contribute  to  his  fam- 
lii  s  modest  income. 

When  he  first  sat  down  m  my  office.  I 
c  ;uld  see  his  nervousness  and  his  pleading 
tvfs.  and  I  could  sense  his  feeling  of  help- 
;..'ssness. 

■  Im  not  one  to  be  asking  for  help."  he  said. 
•  hut  I  and  a  lot  of  other  young  Negroes  in 
America    need    somebody    to    speak    up    for 
tliem.  "You  have  friends  in  Washington — you 
kir.nv  some  Congressmen.  Senators  and  Gov- 
ernors— can't  you  get  them  to  stop  this  riot- 
ins;.  this   looting   and   this   burning?   A  few 
years  from  now  I'll  be  going  in  to  ask  for 
r.   job  in   some   company  and   I  car.  see  the 
m.:n  behind  that  desk  asking  himself — 'Was 
ti'.at  one  of  those  kids  I  saw  ■^^-alking  out  of 
.  1  'Oted  store  with  a  couple  of  TV  sets  in 
hand  while  the  police  stood  by  with  orders 
not  to  ftop  them?"  We're  sick  and  tired  of 
men  like  Stokely  Carmichael  and  Rap  Brown 
burning  our  homes  and  wrecking  our  com- 
munities.  Won't  somebody  please  have  the 
cuts  to  lock  these  men  up  and  throw  away 
the  key  before  they  destroy  what  friendship 
still   exists   between   your  people   and   mine 
and  before  they  ruin  the  future  I  and  others 
have  worked  to  build  for  a  hundred  years?" 
After  he  left  I  thought  about  all  the  reams 
of  editorial  copy  that  have  been  wTltten  on 
Negro    rights,    the    volumes    of    the    Kerner 
report,  the  succession  of  Civil  Rights  Acts — 
all   of   which    were   supposedly   designed   to 
help  the  Negro;   but  not  one  word  has  been 
offered   to   help   this   young  man.   No  one   is 
trying  to  protect  his  rights — his  right  to  feel 
confident  his  home  isn't  going  t.o  be  burned 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  night:  his  right 
to  make  something  of  his  own  life  with  his 
own  effort:    his  right  to  raise  his  children 
in   an   atmosphere   of   respect    for   law   and 
order. 

The  white  American  must  not  forget  that 
those  weren't  our  homes  that  were  destroyed: 
it  wasn't  us  who  went  to  sleep  with  the 
.~tench  of  burning  buildings  in  our  lungs:  it 
wasn't  us  who  looked  out  our  windows  and 
saw  our  streets  filled  with  soldiers  with  fixed 
bayonets:  it  wasn't  our  neighbors  that  were 
killed  by  snipers'  bullets. 

Maybe  from  this  young  Negro  we  can  all 
loarn  something.  Maybe  we  can  realize  that 
tile  time  has  come  for  majority  rule  rather 
than  minority  licence — and  I  mean  a  major- 
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Ity  of  blacks  as  well  as  whites,  because  the 
real  majority  is  made  up  of  all  Americans 
who  know  that  no  civilization  can  long  en- 
dure when  mob  rule  takes  the  place  of  law 
and  order.  Mob  rule  can  destroy  this  nation 
whether  it  t)e  a  mob  of  black  revolutionaries 
in  Washington  or  a  mob  of  hooded  Klansmen 
in  Mississippi  Maybe  from  this  young  Negro 
we  can  learn  that  the  greatest  thing  America 
can  give  him — and  what  he  wants  most — Is 
the  heritage  of  this  great  civilization  which 
we  hold  so  tenuously  in  our  hands,  because 
without  that  civilization  words  like  "free- 
dom."" "better  education."  "Jobs."  "equal  op- 
portunities," are  simply  empty  phra.ses  with 
no  relevance. 

What  this  nation  needs  Is  someone  In  the 
White  House  with  the  courage  to  stand  up 
and  say.  "No — We  will  not  have  a  revolution 
in  America."  and  have  the  courage  to  back 
up  that  statement  Such  courage  cannot 
come  from  Bobby  Kennedy  who  insults  the 
intelligence  of  ail  Americans  when  he  says 
there  is  "no  pioint  in  telling  Negroes  to  obey 
the  law"  or  from  Hubert  Humphrey  who 
brags  that  he  "could  lead  a  pretty  good  riot" 
himself. 

Will  we.  as  Republicans,  display  the  cour- 
age and  leadership  to  answer  the  plea  of  this 
young  Negro?  Will  we  protect  his  rights? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  Mr.  McDon- 
ald for  sharing  this  information  with  us. 
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Retail  Federation,  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association  «nd  other  asso- 
ciations of  like  purpose  to  take  the  lead 
in  reaffirming  the  basic  principle  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  that  lll)erty.  Justice  and  in- 
dividual rights  for  all  can  only  be  guaran- 
teed by  a  lawful  and  orderly  society  and  in 
supporting  vigorous  enforcement  of  existing 
laws. 


TOWARD  PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 

EAST 


RESOLUTION  OF  VIRGINIA   RETAIL 
MERCHANTS  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  Vii'ginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Virginia  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association  with  regard  to  in- 
dividual rights  and  its  support  of  vigor- 
ous enforcement  of  existing  laws. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  Virginia  Retail  Merchants 
Association  supports  equality  of  oppwrtunlty 
for  all  our  citizens,  regardless  of  race,  re- 
ligion, sex  or  national  origin,  and  likewise 
encourages  retailers  and  other  segments  of 
the  business  community  to  Join  with  gov- 
ernment, labor,  religious,  educational  and 
civil  rights  groups  to  initiate  voluntary, 
cooperative  plans  of  action  to  deal  with  the 
urgent  problems  of  all  those  who  live  in 
poverty,  the  under-educated  and  the  hard- 
core unemployed:  and 

Whereas,  the  Virginia  Retail  Merchants 
Association,  believing  that  individual  rights 
cannot  long  exist  In  a  chaotic  and  disorderly 
society,  views  with  deep  concern  the  riots, 
violence  and  disorders  in  many  of  the  cities 
of  our  nation  that  have  already  Impeded 
efforts  to  provide  additional  opportunities 
and  assistance  for  the  disadvantaged:  now 
therefore  be  it 

Re.'iOlved  that  the  Virginia  Retail  Mer- 
chants .Association  hereby  calls  on  pub- 
lic officials  and  law^  enforcement  agen- 
cies at  all  levels  of  government  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  funds  and  personnel  to  take 
prompt,  effective  and  non-discriminatory 
action  to  enforce  laws  protecting  the  lives 
and  property  of  all  our  citizens  at  all  times 
and  especially  against  riots,  criminal  In- 
surrections and  violent  disorders:  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved  that  the  Virginia  Retail  Mer- 
chants    Association     urges     the     American 


HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

Ul     MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  former  Vice  President  Richai'd  M. 
Nixon  i,s.sued  a  statement  for  Near  East 
Report  on  the  critical  problems  which 
still  exist  nearly  1  year  after  the  armed 
conflict  between  Arabs  and  Israelis.  Mr 
Nixon's  statement  contains  a  three-point 
policy  for  the  United  States  to  follow  in 
the  Middle  East,  including  efforts  to  pre- 
vent a  balance  of  power  shift  in  favor  of 
the  militant  Arab  States  bent  on  a  new 
war.  direct  dealings  with  Soviet  Russia, 
and  American  leadership  in  forging  an 
acceptable  settlement. 

I  am  proud  to  insert  thi.s  excellent 
statement  in  the  Record: 

Statement   by   the   Honorable   Richard   M. 
NixON  FOR  Near  East  Report 

The  Middle  East  today  stands  closer  to 
the  threshold  of  armed  conflict  than  at  any 
period  since  the  June  war.  Outside  of  the 
cauldron  of  the  Middle  East  itself,  this  new 
danger  to  regional  and  global  peace  can  be 
traced  directly  to  Soviet  policy  in  the  area — 
and  indirectly  to  the  absence  of  an  effective 
.American  counter-policy. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  Soviets 
were  the  losers  in  the  six-day  conflict  Itself. 
The  belligerent  Arab  states  to  which  they 
were  allied  suffered  a  stunning  defeat;  a 
Soviet-trained  and  -equipi>ed  army  was 
humiliated  on  the  field  of  battle  and  a  multi- 
billion  dollar  Investment  in  arms  and  equip- 
ment had  to  be  written  off. 

But  If  the  Soviets  were  the  losers  in  the 
six-day  conflict,  they  are  the  principal  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  uneasy  post-war  truce:  and 
United  States  interests  have  suffered  to  the 
same  extensive  degree  that  Soviets  interests 
have  advanced. 

Their  naval  manpower  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean has  been  augmented  five-fold  since 
the  war.  Tlielr  client  states  have  been  re- 
armed and  equipped  with  some  of  the  most 
modem  of  weapyonry  in  the  Soviet  Inventory. 
Their  influence  has  grown  in  the  entire 
Arab  and  Near  Eastern  world — from  Morocco 
to  Iran — as  they  have  stiffened  the  spine  of 
the  militants  with  encouragement  and  arms, 
established  naval  bases  on  the  south  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  asstmied  the 
leadership  of  the  anti-Israel  league  In  the 
United  Nations.  For  the  first  time  in  history 
they  are  in  the  Mediterranean  in  power,  and 
solidly  entrenched  on  the  World  Bridge. 

Confronted  with  this  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary policy  of  expansionism  and  adventurism 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviets,  the  .American 
response  has  been  halting  and  lame  and  la- 
effectiial.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  no  Amer- 
ican policy  at  all  in  a  region  of  the  world 
where  a  single  chance  spark  could  Ignite  a 
local  conflict  that  could  bring  the  great 
powers  hurtling  together  in  a  major  confron- 
tation. 

What  should  American  policy  be  in  the 
area,  now  that  we  have  paid  so  dearly  for  the 
absence  of  an  effectlvo  past  policy? 
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The  first  urgency  Is  for  America  not  to 
allow  the  balance  of  power  to  shift  in  fav^r 
of  the  militant  Arab  states  bent  on  a  new 
war  To  this  end,  the  United  States  must  see 
to  It  that  Israel's  military  strength  Is  never  at 
a  level  vls-a-vls  the  Arab  militants  that  will 
Invite  a  war  of  revenge,  the  consequences  of 
which  we  could  not  possibly  foresee  and 
which  at  all  costs  we  must  avoid. 

Second,  the  United  States  must  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  Soviets  and  impress  upon 
them  both  the  urgency  of  Keeping  their 
client  states  In  check,  and  the  dangers  inher- 
ent to  the  peace  in  any  renewal  of  the  kind 
of  wholesale  Soviet  irresponsibility  evident 
just  prior  to  the  recent  conflict 

Third,  the  United  States  must  take  the 
diplomatic  lead  in  forging  an  acceptable  set- 
tlement Included  in  the  terms  of  that  set- 
tlement should  be  solid  guarantees  that  the 
currently  occupied  territories  will  never 
again  be  used  as  bases  of  aggression  or  sanc- 
tuaries for  terrorism  Access  for  the  ships  of 
all  nations  through  the  re-opened  Suez  Canal 
and  the  Straits  of  Tiran  should  be  guaran- 
teed. It  should  include  recognition  of  Israeli 
sovereignty,  its  right  to  exist  in  peace,  and 
an  end  to  the  =tate  of  belligerency. 

With  regard  to  the  occupied  territories,  it 
is  not  realistic  to  expect  Israel  to  surrender 
these  \ital  bargaining  coimters  in  the  ab- 
sence rif  a  genuine  peace  and  effective  guar- 
antee. iTowever.  it  is  also  my  view  that  for 
Israel  to  take  formal  and  final  possession  of 
these  occupied  areas  would  be  a  grave 
mistake. 

It  is  my  belief  from  my  own  visits  to 
Israel  and  my  own  talks  with  her  leaders 
that  the  one  thing  that  Israel  values  more 
highly  than  the  peace  she  desperately  seeks 
IS  her  freedom  and  national  independence. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  help  secure  this 
for  the  future,  then  we  must  strengthen  our 
ties  with  .America's  friends  in  the  Arab  world 
The  channels  of  communication  that  have 
broken  down  must  be  repaired  and  the 
United  States  must  re-establish  its  p>osltlon 
on  the  side  of  all  of  those.  Arab  and  Jew. 
who  are  appalled  at  the  prospect  of  wasting 
their  precious  resources  on  another  war. 

To  And  A  just  peace  in  an  area  of  the 
world  that  has  known  only  armed  truces 
and  three  major  and  bitter  wars  in  a  genera- 
tion Is  not  an  easy  »task.  But  the  United 
States  is  not  without  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic resovjces.  ajid  its  private  and  public 
men  are  not  without  cogent  ideas  to  get 
directly  at  the  underlying  problems  of  refu- 
gees and  water.  And  I  think  that  we  cannot 
wait  longer  to  make  the  effort. 


MINNESOTA  MINING  &  MANUFAC- 
TURING CO.  TO  ENLARGE  WEST 
VIRGINIA  PLANT— SENATOR  RAN- 
DOLPH PRAISES  CREATIVE  LEAD- 
ERSHIP OF  THIS   ORGANIZATION 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINLI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  West 
Virginia  Printing  Products  Plant,  a  di- 
vision of  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufac- 
turing Co..  located  in  Middleway,  W.  Va., 
has  announced  plans  to  enlarge  the  fa- 
cility by  85.000  square  feet. 

Approximately  300  persons  are  em- 
ployed at  the  Jefiferson  County  plant, 
which  was  first  opened  in  1961. 

It  was  my  privilege,  on  April  24  of  this 
year,  to  address  the  sales  forces  of  the 
Reflective  Products  Division  of  the  3M 
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Co.  in  St.  Paul,  during  the  global  sales 
meeting.  I  was  again  impressed  by  the 
creative  leadership  of  the  company  and 
by  the  dynamic  sales  program  being  ad- 
ministered by  capable  personnel. 

This  vast  3M  organization  now  op- 
erates in  34  countries,  manufacturing 
more  than  38.000  products.  Harry  Helt- 
zer.  the  progressive  president  of  the  3M 
Co..  directs  the  nearly  54.000  workers  of 
this  team. 

The  expansion  of  the  West  Virginia 
plant  will  be  economically  beneficial  to 
the  eastern  panhandle  of  West  Virginia. 
The  plant  is  expected  to  hire  additional 
personnel. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  press 
release  issued  by  the  company  on  the 
addition  in  West  Virginia  be  printed  in 
tile  Record. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Middleway.  W.  Va. — Plans  to  add  85.000 
square  feet  to  the  3M  Company's  printing 
products  plant  here  were  announced  today 
by  the  plant  manager.  Vern  Herum 

Construction  will  begin  as  soon  as  possible 
with  completion  of  one  phase  expected  by 
April.  1969.  and  the  balance  by  the  end  of 
next  year. 

.About  11.000  square  feet  will  be  devoted  to 
production  space.  10.000  square  feet  to  office 
space  and  the  balance  for  warehousing.  Plans 
and  specifications  are  being  prepared  by  3M's 
engineering  department 

"The  added  facilities  are  needed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  printing  industry  custom- 
ers." Herum  said. 

This  is  the  second  expansion  at  the  Middle- 
way  plant  which  was  opened  in  1961  The  first 
addition  was  finished  in  1965  and  brought 
the  plant  size  to  around  200,000  square  feet 

Printing  products  is  one  of  20  domestic 
product  divisions  in  3M  which  has  its  world 
headquarters  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

This  division  also  has  manufacturing  facili- 
ties at  Cottage  Grove.  Minn.,  and  last  Novem- 
ber started  construction  on  a  plant  at  Weath- 
erford.  Okla. 

The  product  line  Includes  presensitlzed 
photo  offset  plates,  an  automatic  system  for 
Imaging  and  developing  offset  plates,  proofing 
materials,  dampening  sleeves  and  offset  blan- 
kets. 
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RESOLUTION     ADOPTED     BY     THE 
KANSAS  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
bankers  in  Kansas  have  been  writing 
to  me  urging  early  action  on  legislation 
whicii  would  reduce  Federal  spending  by 
at  least  $6  to  S8  billion  and  increase  in- 
come taxes  at  least  as  much  as  10  per- 
cent and  to  make  a  concerted  effort  to 
balance  the  budget. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted 
unanLmously  on  May  16.  1968.  by  the 
Kansas  Bankers  Association  in  annual 
convention  at  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  and  I 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
membership  in  this  House: 

RESOLtmON 

Whereas,  recent  events  have  llltimlnated  a 
worldwide  diminution  of  confidence  In  the 


dollar  as  an  exchange  currency:  and  such  ,t 
lack  of  confidence  imperils  the  stability  cf 
the  International  monetary  system:  and 

Whereas,  speculative  attacks  on  the  Free 
World's  gold  supply  have  necessitated  e.«- 
tabllshment  of  a  two-price  market  for  gold 
which  will  function  as  a  temporarily  effective 
deterrent  to  dangerous  speculation:  and 

Whereas,  we  agree  with  the  Chairman  if 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  that  the  Free  World  is  con- 
fronted with  a  financial  crisis  unless  this 
nation  takes  prompt  and  effective  steps  to  cut 
back  the  huge  federal  deficit  and  to  Increase 
taxes: 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Kansas  Bankers  Association,  both 
Individually  and  in  concert,  do  call  upon 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  Unlteti 
States  to  take  immediate  action  to  reduce 
the  federal  budget  by  at  least  $6  to  $8  billi(jn 
and  Increase  income  taxes  at  least  as  much  a.s 
the  10  per  cent  surcharge  requested  by  the 
President:  and  to  make  a  concerted  effort  to 
balance  the  budget 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  that  officers  c  f 
this  Association  to  be  directed  to  communi- 
cate this  policy  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress;  and  that  all  members  of  this  .■\.'i- 
sociation.  in  their  individual  capacities,  are 
urged  to  do  the  same. 

Attest: 

Carl  A  Bowman. 
Executive  Secretarj/, 
Kansas  Bankers  AssociatiO)!. 
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RIOTS  AND  RESERVES 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

tiF    SOVTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
May  23.  1968.  edition  of  the  State  New.s- 
paper.  Columbia.  S.C,  carries  an  article 
entitled,  "Riots  and  Reserves."  This 
editorial  points  out  the  extensive  Irainmi; 
program  now  being  given  to  200.000 
Army  reservists  who  will  be  able  to  assiit 
300.000  National  Guardsmen  in  co:i- 
trolling  future  civil  disturbances. 

The  editor  concludes  that  this  trai;-,- 
ing  should  have  been  given  to  the  Army 
reservists  earlier,  but  expresses  cer- 
tain relief  over  the  knowledge  that  this 
additional  force  will  be  available  in  the 
event  of  renewed  rioting  this  summer.  He 
further  indicates  that  this  increase  i:: 
training  manpower  forecasts  a  new  fn:.i- 
ness  and  a  new  determination  on  the 
part  of  our  Government  to  control  civil 
disturbance  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Riots  and  Reserves 

In  the  lexicon  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, the  word  "riot"  has  lost  favor.  The 
new  euphemism  is  "civil  disturbance."  whicii 
has  a  softer,  less  abrasive  sound  and  presum- 
ably excites  fewer  citizens  and  offends  fewer 
rioters. 

Newspapers,  which  prefer  to  call  a  spacie 
a  spade,  are  not  likely  to  go  along.  (Try  get- 
ting "civil  disturbance"  in  a  short  head- 
line.) 

But  the  term  is  not  totally  inappropriate. 


When  the  government  gets  around  to 
laltializlng  it  (and  knowing  the  govern- 
ment that  won't  be  long).  It  will  be  stuck 
with  "CD."  a  territory  already  staked  out  by 
Civil  Defense. 

And  who  would  deny  that  "civil  disturb- 
ance "  control  is  civil  defense  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word. 

Recently  Washington  announced  that 
200.000  Army  Reservists  would  receive  train- 
ing by  June  16  in  the  newest  techniques 
of  quelling  civil  disturbances.  If  we  read  that 
message  accurately,  it  was  addressed,  not 
so  much  to  Reservists,  who  must  cram  33 
hours  of  training  into  the  next  month,  but 
to  those  members  of  the  so-called  Poor  Peo- 
ple s  Army  assembling  in  Washington,  and 
to  any  others  who  have  plans  to  ransack  the 
cities   of   America   during   the   summer. 

The  timing  of  the  order,  coming  as  the 
weather  heats  up.  the  end  of  school  nears. 
and  A  form  of  insanity  rocks  the  campuses, 
indicates  the  federal  governments  increas- 
ing, and  perhaps  belated,  concern  with  the 
iiltitnde  of  irrespon.sibility  and  disorder  that 
is  sweeping  America. 

The  200.000  Reservists,  added  to  the  300.- 
000  National  Guardsmen  already  trained, 
will  give  the  nation  a  half-mllUon  trained 
citizen-soldiers  to  help  cope  with  situations 
that  might  develop. 

The  prime  responsibility  will  still  lie  with 
the  National  Guard,  which  Is  under  state 
control.  But  it  will  be  recalled  that  elements 
of  the  active  army  were  rushed  Into  service 
w-hen  matters  got  out  of  hand  In  Detroit 
last  summer. 

Now.  portions  of  the  82nd  airborne  divi- 
sion, which  served  in  Detroit,  and  other  units 
from  the  active  Army  continental  force  ure 
.serving  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  overseas. 
Reservists,  therefore,  nught  be  needed  to 
replace  active  Army  units  dispatched  for  riot 
control  duty,  or  to  augment  Army  forces  in 
the  streets.  -As  federal  troops,  they  can  be 
called  up  only  by  the  President. 

Why  Reservists  weren't  given  this  inten- 
sive training  earlier,  we  don't  know.  Per- 
liaps  the  psychological  Impact  of  last  week's 
iiunouncement  was  a  factor. 

New  training  and  equipment,  both  for 
police  and  soldiers,  is  designed  to  achieve 
results  with  a  minimum  loss  of  life. 

.\merica  does  not  want  to  gun  down  any 
Lt  Its  citizens,  even  looters  and  arsonists. 
unless  absolutely  necessary.  But  the  govern- 
ments  Litest  action  in  Increasing  its  trained 
manpower  does  show,  at  least  we  hope  It 
does,  a  new  firmness  and  a  new  determina- 
tion to  see  that  civil  disturbances  are 
quickly  dampened  and  don't  fiare  into  first- 
clriss  riots  or  insurrections. 


CARL  MARTY  TALKS  BUSINESS 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  of  Monday.  May  27. 

This  article  contains  statements  of  the 
createst  recreational  and  wildUfe  protec- 
tor in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Carl 
Marty  of  Three  Lakes,  Wis. 

His  advice  and  recommendations  per- 
tain to  promotion  of  the  recreational 
and  wildlife  facilities  of  our  Nation  and 
are  most  timely  and  appropriate. 

With   the    turmoil   we    have   in   this 
world,  It  would  do  well  for  all  citizens  of 
the  world  to  go  to  Three  Lakes,  Wis., 
CXIV 973— Part  12 
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to  see  how  Carl  Marty  has  been  able  to 
make  wild  animals  accept  each  other 
and  live  together  to  a  degree  which 
makes  humans  envious. 

I  would  like  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  spend  1  week  at  the  Northern- 
aire.  Three  Lakes.  Wis.,  so  Carl  Marty 
could  show  the  members  of  this  inter- 
national body  how  every  wild  animal  can 
be  made  to  accept  each  other  and  live 
together  which  seemingly  we  have  not 
been  able  to  accompUsh  with  human 
beings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  these  re- 
marks the  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel : 

TOURISM  I.N  State  Needs  Boost 
(  By  Mervln  C.  Nelson ) 

Three  Lakes.  Wis.— Touri.sm  may  be  the 
states  third  largest  industry,  but  it's  not 
getting  the  recognition  an  industry  its  size 
should. 

That's  what  Carl  Marty,  a  nortliwoods 
businessman  for  29  years,  and  Arthur  Hueb- 
iier.  president  ot  the  newly  formed  Wisconsin 
Recreation  Industries.  Inc  ,  believe. 

Marty,  owner  of  the  Northernaire  hotel  on 
:i  chain  of  lakes  here,  began  business  in 
1940 — With  just  a  golf  course  and  i  night- 
club. 

Today,  the  Northernaire  is  one  of  a  lew 
deluxe  "resorts  m  the  northwoods  offering  a 
year  round  recreation  program  inc!\:dinB 
lodging,  dining,  fishing,  golf,  horseback,  rid- 
ing, boat  trips  through  rustic  portions  of  the 
chain  "f  lakes,  nature  trails,  boating,  ski- 
ing, swimming  and  floor  shows  in  the  resort's 
.Showboat  nightclub  nearly  six  months  a  year. 

just  two  cents 
State  officials  estimate  tourism  Is  a  billion 
dollar  a  year  business  in  Wisconsin,  but. 
Marty  pointed  out.  Wisconsin  still  gets  only 
2c  ovit  of  every  dollar  spent  by  tourists  in 
the  United  States. 

Wisconsin  has  the  potential  to  get  much 
more  than  2c.  he  believes,  and  it  could  be 
capitolizing  on  what  he  considers  a  most  val- 
uable natural  resource — the  wild  animals  of 
the  northwoods. 

Resorts  get  but  20^";  of  the  tourist  dollar 
m  the  state.  Marty  said.  "But  It  has  fallen 
upon  their  shoulders  to  finance  the  greater 
part  of  the  promotional  program." 

It  is  the  other  businesses,  which  pick  up 
80':    of   the   tourist  dollar,   that  have  been 
benefiting    by    tourism    but    not    helping    to 
build   it.   according   to   Marty   and   Huebner. 
It  is  through  Wisconsin  Recreation  Indus- 
tries, an  outgrowth  of  the  former  state  resort 
association,    that   "we   hope    to   establish    a 
larger  umbrella  under  which  the  nonresort 
businesses  will  want  to  unite"  in  the  promo- 
tion of  tourism,  Huebner  said. 
FEW  LIKE  rr 
Marty  is  convinced  that  there  are  few  In- 
dustries that  spend  a   larger  percentage  of 
gross  revenue  on  promotion  than  the  resort 
people. 

He  used  the  Northernaire  as  an  example. 
"We  spend  a  minimum  of  5^:  for  advertising 
and  publicity."  Marty  aid,  "and  never  less 
than  $20.000 — although  some  years  we  do 
under  .$500,000  gross." 

The  promotion  problem  is  even  more  acute 
for  the  small  resort  owner,  the  one  with  5 
to  10  cottages,  he  said,  because  this  man  may 
spend  10":  or  more  of  his  gross  on  promotion. 
When  Marty  talks  of  the  resort  business, 
he  talks  of  the  entire  northwoods  area — not 
Just  the  Three  Lakes  community — for  the 
problernt  In  each  area  are  similar. 

A  real  problem  facing  the  resort  business, 
he  said,  is  that  the  small  resorts  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  changing  desires  of  the 
tourists. 
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BESORTS    LEFT    BEHIND 

Marty  is  quick  to  point  out  that  resorts 
like  his  and  the  nearby  Chanticleer  Inn,  run 
by  John  Alward  and  located  farther  up  the 
lake  chain,  are  exceptions  in  the  business. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  6,000  Wisconsin 
resorts,  he  said,  ure  "ma  and  pa  "  operations, 
often  run  by  a  couple  in  semiretirement. 

It  Is  these  resorts  which  are  being  left 
behind,  but  with  a  chance  to  catch  up  with 
the  demands  ot  the  tourists  If  given  some 
help,  according  to  Marty. 

Most  of  the  "ma  and  pa  "  resorts  were  built 
either  during  World  War  I.  or  Just  after 
World  War  II.  when  families  frequently  came 
north  by  train  to  spend  from  two  weeks  to  a 
month. 

■  But  now  people  are  vacationing  on  wheels 
and  few  make  reservauons  in  advance." 
Marty  observed.  "They  pull  into  u  north- 
woods  town  in  the  evening,  get  a  motel  room, 
check  with  the  tourist  information  office 
the  next  morning  and  then  go  looking  for 
a  resort. 

RATES    OUT    OF    LINE 

"Some  resorters  don't  like  to  take  2  or  3 
day  business,  but  they're  going  to  have  to 
or  be  out  of  business. 

"The  days  that  I  book  reservations  from 
Saturday  to  Saturday  are  gone  ' 

Huebner  noted  that  the  traveler  to  the 
northwoods  may  believe  he  wants  to  rough 
It.  but  usually  "he  wants  to  rough  it  deluxe.  " 

Marty  feels  the  "ma  and  pa"  resorts  could 
have  had  the  revenue  to  keep  iheir  places 
in  step  with  the  changing  demands  of  the 
tourists,  had  they  kept  their  rat«s  in  line 
with    rising   wage   rates. 

"Who  else  is  supposed  to  provide  housing 
for  a  family  of  six  for  *dO  a  week'?  "  Marty 
asked  and  that  includes  bedding  and  the 
boat  That  same  family.  Marty  and  Huebner 
observed,  may  spend  $20  to  $25  per  night  at 
a  motel  while  driving  to  the  northwoods 
resort. 

FINANCING    CITED 

■If  the  resort  owner  was  to  increase  his 
rates  50'  in  July  and  August,  he  would  still 
fill  up,"  Marty  s.\id.     But  he's  afraid  to  do 

it." 

"You  can  ask  any  resort  owner  and  he  will 
tell  vou  that  his  most  deluxe  and  expensive 
unit  rents  first,"  Huebner  said.  "But  many 
•ma  and  pa'  owners  shudder  when  someone 
suggests  that  they  ask  $75  rather  than  $50  a 
week  for  a  cottage." 

Marty  is  convinced  the  small  resort  owner 
can  get  financing,  from  normal  local  lending 
sources,  to  bring  his  resort  up  to  what  the 
tourists  expect 

"We've  got  resort  owners  who  can  get  this 
monev,  if  they  try,"  Marty  declared.  Too 
often.'  he  said,  they  don't  approach  the  bank 
right,  thev  don't  know  the  true  equity  they 
have  in  their  property  and  they  are  depressed 
.'ifter  the  first  bank  t€lls  them    "no." 

This  all  points  to  the  lack  of  businessmen 
in  the  resort  industry,  and  to  the  need  for 
the  Stat*  to  give  aid  to  the  resort  owner, 
similar  to  that  which  the  university  exten- 
sion has  given  to  the  farmer.  Marty  said. 
"You  aren't  going  to  help  them  with  gov- 
ernment aid.  with  20.  30  or  40  year  loans." 
he  declared.  Rather,  he  said,  the  small  re- 
sort owner  needs  help  in  planmng  the  updat- 
ing of  his  resort,  establishing  the  true  equity 
in  his  property  and  preparing  his  applicaUon 
for  a  loan. 

One  thing  going  for  the  small  resort  owner, 
when  it  comes  to  financing  Improvements 
has  been  the  appreciation  in  land  value.  In 
the  Three  Lakes  chain,  this  has  been  "quite 
sensational."  Marty  said. 

Here,  sound  lakefront  footage  held  at  SIO 
per  foot  for  many  years.  Now,  $50  Is  low  for 
sound  footage  and  some  has  been  sold  for 
S75  or  higher. 

With  this  increment  In  land  value,  and 
with  the  hesitation  or  fear  to  rennance  to 
Improve,  the  small  resort  owner  is  faced  with 
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the  alternative  of  "subdividing  or   upgrad- 
ing." Marty  said. 

PACKAGE  PRorrr 

He  told  of  one  resort  in  the  Three  Lakes 
area  which  had  no  Inside  plumbing.  It  was 
on  the  market  for  $25,000  for  two  years  When 
the  owner  found  no  takers,  he  subdivided, 
kept  the  best  cabin  for  himself  and  came 
out  with  $32,500 — $7,500  more  than  he  asked 
for  the  resort  as  a  single  package. 

Marty  is  not  concerned  that  the  subdi- 
viding of  resorts  will  curtail  the  business, 
even  though  this  means  the  cabins  become 
individually  owned  and  are  occupied  for  dWt 
a  few  weeks  each  season.  'These  resorw 
(those  subdivided)  are  the  types  tourists 
don't  want  " 

Too  many  resort  owners.  Marty  said,  "op- 
erate thinking  that,  when  we  get  the  people, 
we  win  give  them  something.  You've  got 

to  have  something  to  get  the  people." 

Marty  disagrees  with  the  northwoods  busi- 
nessmen who  are  critical  of  the  camping 
boom. 

"Some  families  pay  more  for  a  camper  ( In 
rental  i  than  they  would  pay  for  a  good  cot- 
tage. They  are  good  for  the  economy." 

He  is  critical  of  the  resorts  which  put  out 
brochures  with  photos  of  beaches,  the  rooms 
and  the  bar — but  not  a  single  photo  of  the 
wild  animals  of  the  northwoods  which  he 
belleres  are^the  "greatest  asset"  of  the  area. 

ANIMALS    CARED    FOR 

'Why  has  the  conservation  department,  in 
its  management  of  wildlife,  given  primary 
consideration  to  the  gun  carrying  conser- 
vationist?" Marty  asked.  "Its  a  throwback, 
to  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  leaves  the 
department  almost  totally  dependent  on  li- 
cense Income." 

Marty  Is  disturbed  that  "there  is  not  in 
the  state  of  Wisconsin  today  a  single  nat- 
ural refuge  where  WTldlife  can  be  predictably 
seen  in  their  natural  state.  This  could  be 
made  available  to  the  state  on  privately 
owned    land    at    practically    no   expense" 

■'I'm  not  opposed  to  hunting,"  he  de- 
clared, "but  we  don't  need  100'.  of  the  land 
for  hunting," 
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HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  last 
•week  at  the  World  Trade  Conference  in 
Minneapolis.  Minn..  Mr.  Michel  Fi-i- 
bourg  gave  a  definitive  statement  on  the 
ramifications  of  U.S.  foreign  and  export 
policies  for  the  agricultural  sector.  Mr. 
Fribourg  is  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Continental  Grain  Co.; 
therefore,  his  views  have  special  im- 
portance for  all  of  us  interested  in  the 
future  of  agricultural  exports. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Can   V  S    Agriculture   Maintain   Its   Dom- 
inant Position  in  World  Trade? 
(By  Michel  Prlbourg,  president  and  chairman 

of  the  board  of  Continental  Grain  Co..  at 

the  World  Trade  Conference.  Minneapolis, 

Minn.,  May  21,  1968) 

Gentlemen,  I  appreciate  the  privilege  and 
honor  of  participating  In  this  Conference 
on  Foreign  Trade  Policy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Today,  we  are  faced  with  a  situation  that 
causes  real  concern  for  all  of  us  Involved  in 
foreign  trade  policy  matters.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  William  Martin, 
said  recently  that  "We  are  In  the  midst  of 
the  worst  flnanclEil  crisis  we  have  had  since 
1931."  And  yet  the  nation's  business  is  In 
the  eighth  year  of  its  longest  uptrend  In 
history.  American  production  has  never  been 
higher  than  right  now.  Is  this  a  contradic- 
tion? Is  Mr.  Martin  exaggerating?  I  believe 
not.  Mr.  Martin  himself  adds,  "It  is  not  a 
business  crisis,  but  a  financial  crisis."  For 
the  past  two  years  a  booming  economy, 
combined  with  a  lack  of  proper  financial  re- 
straint on  the  part  of  our  Government,  has 
created  an  increasing  inflation.  In  addition,  a 
10  year  balance  of  payments  deficit  has  re- 
duced our  gold  stocks  to  a  pwint  where  inter- 
national confidence  in  the  US.  dollar  has 
been  badly  shaken.  In  the  month  of  March, 
for  the  first  time  In  many  years,  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  was  unfavorable. 

My  purpose  Is  not  to  dwell  on  these  serious 
and  general  problems  but  to  relate  them  to 
the  area  of  my  business  activities — the  agri- 
cultural trade  Exports  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, particularly  those  handled  by  my  com- 
pany: grains,  oilseeds  and  their  by-products, 
are  major  contributors  both  to  our  balance 
of  trade  and  our  foreign  aid  programs  US 
commercial  agricultural  exports  amounted 
to  5.2  billion  dollars  In  1967.  representing 
ig'^:  of  the  total  U.S.  commercial  exports  of 
27  billion  dollars.  They  exceeded  any  other 
major  category  of  US.  commercial  exports 

The  Importance  of  agricultural  exports  in 
terms  of  what  they  mean  to  the  national 
economy  Is  generally  not  fully  understood  or 
appreciated.  This  Is  because  we  tend  to  think 
of  agriculture  In  terms  of  farms  and  farmers 
But  today  agriculture  is  industrialized.  It 
should  be  viewed  as  a  converter  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  industry  into  food  and  fiber;  in  other 
words,  as  agribusiness. 

The  value  of  purchased  Inputs  in  agrlbu  i- 
ness  is  surprisingly  large.  Among  America  s 
12  largest  industries,  agriculture  comes  first 
In  spending  for  equipment.  Farming  alone 
uses  the  output  of  20";  of  our  petroleum 
and  rubber  Industries,  15";  of  our  motor  ve- 
hicle industry,  and  10';  of  our  chemical  in- 
dustry. Agricultural  products  provide  a  ma- 
jor source  of  revenue  for  our  different  types 
of  transportation.  Agribusiness,  directly  or 
indirectly,  provides  3  out  of  every  10  Jobs 
in  the  U.S.  Now.  when  you  consider  that  we 
export  the  output  of  one  out  of  every  four 
acres  of  grain  under  production,  you  can 
understand  the  Importance  of  agricultural 
exports  to  our  basic  Industries.  When  we  ex- 
port grain,  we  are  also  exporting  the  output 
of  a  broad  segment  of  our  economy. 

Continental,  as  a  major  grain  company. 
favors  an  aggressive  policy  of  trade  liberal- 
ization. We  also  firmly  believe  that  it  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  all  major  industries  to 
take  a  similar  stand,  though  certain  special 
interests  can  be  hurt  in  doing  so.  The  U.S. 
will  have  to  make  certain  concessions  to  gain 
liberalization.  But  the  alternative  of  return- 
ing to  a  policy  of  protectionism,  which  is  ad- 
vocated by  a  few  powerful  groups,  would  be 
disastrous  to  our  overall  economy.  We  have 
supported  such  efforts  as  the  GA'TT  negotia- 
tions inasmuch  as  they  would  achieve  freer 
trade.  But  we  have  objected  to  restrictive 
aspects  of  the  proposed  International  Grains 
Arrangement  which,  in  my  view,  threatens 
the  ability  of  the  U.S.  to  compete  freely  for 
world  markets. 

I  have  wholeheartedly  endorsed  the  crea- 
tion of  free  trade  areas  of  economic  units 
such  as  the  European  Economic  Community 
and  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment, even  though  these  entities  make  it 
tougher  every  day  for  our  agricultural  com- 
modities to  enter  these  sectors.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  European  Common  Market, 
while  It  has  succeeded  in  eliminating  tariffs 
amongst  its  members,  has  erected  barriers 
against  third  countries  such  as  the  U.S.  Par- 
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tlcularly  in  the  agricultural  field,  Europe  i 
striving,  through  high  internal  support 
prices,  to  become  more  and  more  self-suffi- 
cient. In  South  America,  the  Latin  American 
Common  Market,  still  in  Its  Infancy,  has  e.^- 
tabllshed  certain  advantageous  tariffs  for  ii.- 
members.  Argentine  wheat  Is  already  dis- 
placing US  wheat  In  some  Latin  grain  im- 
porting countries.  We  can  visualize  that,  onp 
day.  the  Far  East  may  form  another  eco- 
nomic group,  which  would  favor  Australia 
the  major  grain  exporter  in  that  part  of  th-^ 
world.  This  would  be  to  the  detriment  it 
the  U.S.  who  Is  a  prime  exporter  to  the  Far 
E^ast.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  U  .s 
agriculture  is  becoming  Increasingly  Isolated 

There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  cu! 
agricultural  exports  face  a  growing  challenge 
But  I  believe  we  can  pursue  a  program  whic.i 
will  create  a  dynamic  expansion  in  our  tarm 
exports  At  all  times,  we  should  follow  a  pal- 
Icy  of  fully  competitive  international  gram 
prices.  Further,  we  should  exhort  all  coun- 
tries, especially  the  grain  importing  ones  i  , 
lower  their  interior  prices,  thereby  contrib- 
uting to  an  increasing  standard  of  living 
worldwide. 

It  seems  evident  to  me  that  the  erTorts 
of  economic  blocs,  to  become  more  nearlv 
self-.sufflcient  in  agriculture,  when  they  c'o 
net  have  a  comparative  advantage  to  do  su 
are  doomed  eventually  to  failure,  for  it  in- 
hibits economic  growth  in  several  ways 
First,  excessive  use  of  labor  and  capital  m 
agriculture  limits  their  utilization  in  tho^^ 
non-farm  industries  which  can  produn 
goods  efficiently  This  has  been  speciallv 
true  m  the  EEC  where  serious  nonfanii 
labor  shortages  have  caused  a  substant::il 
Inflation  the  last  few  years.  But  perhnp- 
more  Important,  grain  prices  have  been  kepi 
artificially  high  to  promote  self-sufRciencv 
thereby  creating  high  food  costs.  Consumers 
then  spend  a  large  percentage  of  their  in- 
come on  rood  and  less  on  other  consumer 
goods  and  services.  Lower  food  costs  would 
have  the  opposite  effect.  The  standard  i 
living  rises  :is  a  larger  share  of  personal  i:;- 
come  becomes  available  for  non-food  con- 
sumer goods.  Increased  demand  in  these  in- 
dustries expands  employment  and  create.s 
more  disposable  income.  In  effect,  a  reduc- 
tion In  food  costs  will  stimulate  economic 
growth,  as  would  a  reduction  In  taxes. 

I  favor  the  principle  that  each  country. 
or  economic  bloc,  should  produce  goods  for 
■which  it  has  the  greatest  advantage,  and 
be  willing  to  Import  what  can  be  produced 
by  others  more  economically.  This,  of  course, 
requires  major  adjustments:  but  why  could 
they  not  be  achieved?  The  European  Com- 
mon Market,  though  it  has  not  applied  this 
policy  towards  the  outside  world,  has  done 
so  Internally.  The  GATT  agreement  can  also 
be  considered  as  a  first  step  toward  the  long 
range  economic  goal  of  an  Atlantic  Com- 
munity. This  trade  liberalization  would  con- 
siderably benefit  our  agriculture,  which  is 
the  most  efficient  in  the  world  today. 

There  are  a  number  of  actions  the  United 
States  can  take  unilaterally  to  expand  com- 
mercial exports  of  agricultural  products.  V.'e 
must  first  recognize  that  we  cannot  dissoci- 
ate our  domestic  from  our  international  poli- 
cies. Our  exports  of  grains  and  oilseeds  nave 
expanded  much  more  rapidly  than  our  do- 
mestic usage.  We  cannot  have  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding and  prosperous  agriculture  ■without 
a  growth  in  exports. 

Our  agricultural  policy  has  been  domes- 
tically, rather  than  internationally,  oriented. 
We  have  pursued  a  policy  based  on  short 
run  expediency  rather  than  a  policy  designed 
to  utilize  the  potential  of  our  agricultural 
resources  for  increasing  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic strength  and  the  quality  of  its  ."-o- 
ciety.  Our  primary  objective  oif  Improving 
farmers'  income  has  been  achieved  by  main- 
taining high  domestic  prices  and  restricting 
production  Instead  of  expanding  sales  in 
open  competition  In  world  markets. 

Withdrawal    of    agricultural    resources    is 
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best  illustrated  by  our  land  use  policies.  In 
1968,  alKJUt  one-fourth  of  the  total  acreage 
normally  used  for  cereal  grains  and  soybeans, 
will  be  kept  idle.  Prospects  are  that  wheat 
acreage  for  1969  will  be  less  than  two-thirds 
as  large  as  in  the  early  fifties  when  govern- 
ment controls  were  first  Instituted. 

Contrast  this  performance  with  other 
major  wheat  exporting  countries.  In  the  past 
decade  Canada  expanded  Its  wheat  acreage 
more  than  one-third  and  Australia  doubled 
itjs  wheat  acreage.  During  that  time,  we  have 
also  witnessed  the  European  Common 
Market  shift  from  a  net  Importer  to  a  net 
txporter  of  wheat.  The  same  is  true  of  such 
countries  as  Mexico,  Greece  and  Spain.  Fur- 
thermore, their  exports  are  on  commercial 
terms  whereas  about  ^  of  U.S.  sales  are  on 
non-commercial  terms. 

It  is  logical  to  question  why  some  coun- 
tries have  successfully  pursued  an  expan- 
sionist policy  while  the  U.S.  has  followed 
a  policy  of  retrenchment.  To  put  it  another 
Ivay.  our  policy  of  high  prices  and  restrained 
output  has  encouraged  production  in  those 
countries  to  the  long  run  detriment  of  the 
rS.  and  U.S.  agriculture.  Although  we  can- 
not dictate  the  internal  policies  of  other 
(  ountries.  we  can  discourage  Increased  pro- 
duction by  high  cost  producers  either 
through  trade  liberalization  negotiations  or 
•hrough  free  and  open  price  competition  for 
.available  markets. 

The  U.S.   official   endorsement  of   the  In- 
ternational Grains  Arrangement  a  year  ago, 
providing  for  a  20  cents  per  bushel  Increase 
r.ver  the  minimum  price  of  the  previous  In- 
Tcrnational    Wheat    Agreement,    may    have 
-eemed  logical  at  the  time.  The  final  stage 
of    the    negotiations    occurred    in    a    period 
when  the  U.S.  and  world  wheat  stocks  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  low.  This  apparent  short- 
age, however,  proved  to  be  temporary.  Cur- 
rently,  world    wheat   production    is   consid- 
erably   in    excess    of    consumption.    'World 
prices    have    been    declining    and    are    now 
about  ten  percent  under  the  minimum  pre- 
scribed  in   the   Grains   Arrangement  Treaty 
ihe  Senate  has  been  asked  to  ratify.  This  is 
another  example  of  having  applied  a  long 
range  policy  to  a  short  term  problem.  The 
annual  report  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers    sent    this    February    to    Congress 
stated,    "Primary    producers    sometimes    at- 
tempt,  through   commodity   agreements,   to 
raise  prices  above  the  long  term  equilibrium 
level.  They  rarely  succeed.  Maintenance  of 
a  price   above   long   term   cost   requires  re- 
strictions  on   supply:    the   necessary   export* 
quotas  are  extremely  hard  to  negotiate  and 
to  enforce."  In  my  view,  this  is  sound  advice 
from   an   informed  body.  It  should  be   fol- 
lowed. 

Another  reason  our  commercial  exports 
have  failed  to  expand  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  unable  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  the  other  major  exporters,  chief- 
ly Canada,  Australia  and  France,  I  am  al- 
luding to  the  very  substantial  commercial 
agricultural  trade  that  has  developed  over 
the  last  five  years  with  the  Eastern  countries. 
The  U.S.  participation  has  been  minor.  In 
part,  this  is  due  to  government  prohibition 
of  all  trade  with  Mainland  China:  in  part.  It 
is  due  to  restrictive  regulations  with  respect 
to  most  countries  in  the  Soviet  Bloc.  These 
Include  the  requirement  that  one-half  the 
quantity  of  grain  exported  be  shipped  on 
American  flag  vessels.  If  available. 

Even  If  we  assume  that  our  policy  toward 
Communist  China  is  correct.  I  fail  to  see 
what  we  have  achieved  by  restricting  com- 
mercial trade  in  non-strategic  goods,  mostly 
agricultural  products,  with  such  countries  as 
the  Soviet  Union  and  some  of  Us  Eastern 
European  partners.  Other  exporters,  such  as 
Canada  and  France,  have  derived  great  bene- 
fits from  these  trades.  We  have  not  prevented 
the  East  from  meeting  its  needs.  Actually, 
we  have  only  denied  ourselves  an  Important 


source  of  dollar  earnings,  so  vital  to  our  bal- 
ance of  payment-s. 

As  stated  by  the  U.S.  Council  of  Uie  Inter- 
national Chainber  of  Commerce.  Trade  by 
definition  does  not  take  place  unless  benefits 
accrue  to  both  parties.  If  one  nation  refused 
to  participate,  insofar  as  the  second  party 
can  find  another  trading  partner,  the  loss  is 
entirely  sustained  by  the  country  refusing  to 
do  business" 

Two  other  important  advantages  have  been 
given  bv  some  of  the  large  grain  exporting 
nations  and  have  not  been  available  to  US. 
exporters:  government-backed  credit  insur- 
ance programs  and  bilateral  agreements— 
though  I  know  the  latter  are  against  basic 
US   trade  principles 

Government  policy  has  been  more  progres- 
sive in  promoting  commercial  exports  of 
feed  grains  than  of  wheat.  The  soundness  of 
a  market  oriented  price  support  loan  and 
direct  Income  payments  to  cooperating 
farmers  has  enabled  us  generally  to  compete 
wnth  other  exporting  countries  without  the 
benefit  or  necessity  of  export  subsidies.  Of 
course,  our  position  is  aided  by  the  follow- 
ing factors:  the  US  produces  about  SC" 
of  the  world's  major  feed  crop,  corn:  and  has 
supplied  over  50":  of  the  feed  grains  traded 
in  the  world  market  Also,  feed  erains  are 
consumed  mostly  in  the  advanced  industrial 
nations,  where  consumption  of  meat  and 
poultry  has  developed  substantially  on  ac- 
count of  the  steady  Increase  In  their  stand- 
ard of  living.  Production  of  feed  grains  out- 
side the  U.S.  lias  and  will  continue  to  in- 
crease Neverthele-ss,  I  believe  that.  If  we 
pursue  a  ixjllcy  of  reasonable  prices,  we  can 
maintain  our  preponderant  position  in  feed 
grains  for  many  years. 

U.S.  soybeans  are  anotlier  story  Our  pro- 
duction and  exports  have  seen  tremendous 
growth  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  due  to 
a  heavv  demand  for  soybeans  and  Its  by- 
products, and  limited  competition.  No  acre- 
age restrictions  were  placed,  and  prices  have 
been  governed  more  by  international  values 
than  bv  our  domestic  pricing  policy. 

Currently,  however.  US  soybeans  are  over- 
priced at  the  support  level  of  $2.50  per  bushel. 
Exports  have  slowed  down  and  most  soybean 
oil  exports  axe  under  concessional  terms.  The 
commercial  export  market  has  gone  by  de- 
fault to  competing  products,  mainly  Russian 
sunflower  oil.  Under  the  circumstances,  a  re- 
duction in  the  support  price  of  this  com- 
modity is  warranted. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  con- 
cerning non-commercial  exports. 

Agricultural  exports  on  concessional  terms, 
mostly  PL  480  sales  for  foreign  non-convert- 
ible currencies  or  long  term  credit,  are  use- 
ful as  a  tool  of  foreign  policy,  humanitarian 
goals,  and  surplus  removal.  They  have  also 
contributed  to  commercial  market  develop- 
ment, since  some  of  our  best  customers  for 
dollars.  Japan  and  Spain,  for  example,  were 
once  recipients  of  PL  480  aid.  But,  as  now  ex- 
ecuted, most  PL  480  sales  to  the  developing 
countries  fail  to  make  much  contribution 
to  our  balance  of  payments. 

In  my  view  more  can  be  done  to  increase 
food  shipments  to  the  hungry  nations  of  the 
world  without  Increasing  costs  to  our  govern- 
ment. In  fact,  such  shipments  can  and 
should  make  a  contribution  to  our  economy. 
It  will  not  be  easy  but  important  problems 
seldom  have  simple  answers. 

Some  concessions  will  be  required  on  our 
part.  For  Instance,  we  should  consider  giving 
special  market  access  to  the  goods,  mostly 
those  using  labor  intensively,  of  the  develop- 
ing countries. 

It  will  take  ingenuity  to  facilitate  exchange 
of  our  current  and  potential  agricultural  sur- 
pluses for  the  goods  and  services  of  the 
hungry.  But  it  can  be  done;  It  must  be  done. 

SUMMARY     and     recommendations 

I  would  like  now  to  summarize  the  few 
proposals    I    have    made   to   achieve    an   ex- 
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panslon  of  our  agricultural  trade — so  vital  to 
help  prevent  a  severe  financial  crisis. 

The  first  step  Is  to  adopt  a  positive  Inter- 
nationally oriented  rather  than  a  restrictive 
domestically  oriented  ;tgrtcultural  policy 
Our  long  range  thinking  should  be  an  ex- 
l>anslon  of  demand  rather  than  a  reduction 
of  supply. 

We  should  increase  the  shift  in  emphasis 
for  supporting  farm  income  from  one  of  high 
price  supports  to  one  of  market  oriented 
price  supports,  where,  as  recommended  by 
the  President's  Food  and  Fiber  Commission, 
"Price  supports  be  set  modestly  below  a  mov- 
ing average  of  world  nrnrket  prices  "  Direct 
income  payments  should  be  paid  to  farmers 
to  allow  tliem  a  decent  Income. 

We  should  advocate  the  concept  that  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  products  on  a  world- 
wide basis  should  fall  Into  the  hands  of  the 
most  efficient  farmers  The  marginal  agri- 
cultural producers  should  be  gradually 
shifted  Into  more  productive  non-agrlcul- 
ttiral  pursuits  If  we  wish  to  export,  we 
should  be  willing  to  import  goods,  even  agri- 
cultural goods,  produced  at  a  cheaper  price 
than  others. 

Steps  should  be  taken  to  facilitate  and  ex- 
pand commercial  trade  in  farm  products  with 
Eastern  countries  Trade  is  the  best  medium 
t.0  build  tmderstanding  and  peace  with  the 
East. 

The  huge  populations  of  the  developing 
countries  constitute  the  largest  potential 
demand  for  our  farm  products.  We  must 
continue  our  aid  programs  for  humanitarian 
reasons.  But  we  must  also  aid  these  coun- 
tries to  become  commercial  customers.  In 
order  to  do  so,  we  will  have  to  lower  our  own 
protective  barriers.  They  must  have  access 
to  our  markets 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  best  way  to  ex- 
pand sales  is  to  provide  a  consistently  reli- 
able supply  of  a  good  product  at  a  reason- 
able price.  Our  agricultural  policies  should 
be  directed  to  these  ends. 

The  nation  has  huge  underutilized  agri- 
cultural resources.  Conditions  require  that 
we  direct  these  resources  and  our  best  efforts 
into  effective  assets  which  will  contribute 
to  the  nation's  economic  strength  and  the 
vitality  of  its  citizenry 


THE  FORGOTTEN  MAN  IN  THE  MID- 
DLE: THE  NEED  FOR  TOTAL  JOB 
ESCALATION 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

UF    MlSSOt:RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1968 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  submit  for 
the    Record    my    remarks    to    the    66th 
annual  meetinp  of  the  National  Forest 
Products  Association ; 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  appear  before  this 
group  as  a  participant  on  the  panel  today 
vilth  Senator  Smathers  and  Mr.  Sam  Shaffer 
of  Newsweek  magazine  <a  discuss  the  topic 
"Do  We  Have  A  New  Forgotten  Man? — The 
American  m  the  Middle"  This  is  a  most 
timely  subject,  and  it  embodies  several  key 
i.ssues  which  must  be  faced  I  would  like  to 
briefly  sketch  some  basic  themes  which  are 
pertinent  to  this  topic  which  perhaps  can  be 
developed  more  fully  in  our  ensuing  discus- 
sion, as  set  forth  in  the  paper  I  prepared  for 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Symposium 
in  December  1966.  entitled  "The  Guaranteed 
Opportunity  to  Earn  An  Annual  Income  ' 

My  first  tiieme.  which  permeates  the  others 
that  follow.  IS  that  we  must  return  to  accent- 
uating the  positive  aspects  and  values  of  our 
society.  Too  many  Americans  In  high  places 
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tcxlay  are  emphasizing  the  negative  They  are 
viewing  our  society  through  the  anxious  eyes 
of  a  hypochondriac,  which  aggravates  our  Uls. 
and  blocks  efforts  to  correct  them  Attention 
.ind  study  should  be  given  instead  to  our 
successes,  not  to  ignore  the  failures,  but 
rather  that  from  our  successes  we  can  see 
what  it  Is  we  are  doing  right  and  apply  that 
knowledge  to  eliminating  our  shortcomings. 

My  second  theme  then  is  to  locate  and  call 
attention  to  the  keystones  of  our  success  as 
a  dynamic  society.  Certainly  one  of  them  Is 
the  ability  and  spirit  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can working  men  and  women  Their  ability 
to  accept  challenges  and  opportunities  and 
keep  pace  with  changes  and  advances,  as  well 
as  create  them,  are  worldwide  symbols  of  the 
success  of  the  United  States  as  a  society. 
Our  topic  the  ■forgotten  man" — is  most 
fitting.  The  forgotten  man  is  the  blue  and 
whit?  collar  working  man  in  America  who 
has  made  it  by  his  own  skill  and   industry. 

Another  keystone  to  our  success  has  been 
the  ingenuity  of  our  people  to  develop  tech- 
nological improvements;  and  the  foresight  of 
others  to  come  forward  with  capital  and 
means  to  apply  these  new  ideas 

Thirdly,  linking  the  lirst  two  themes,  what 
can  we  iearn  from  an  analysis  of  our  suc- 
cess which  can  be  extended  to  solving  our 
shortcomings?  Many  allege  that  very  little 
can  be  gained  from  continuing  the  practices 
that  have  brought  us  so  far.  They  argue 
that  automation",  one  of  our  successes  has 
destroyed  jobs  and  replaced  our  working  men 
by  machines:  that  automation  has  rendered 
cert.=iin  people  economically  useless.  Their 
.solution  is  massive  programs  for  the  so-called 
"hard  core  unemployed",  such  as  a  guaran- 
teed annual  income,  negative  income  tax.  or 
the  like,  a  separation  of  work  from  earnings. 

My  response  is  that  this  type  of  thinking 
is  a  result  of  the  myopia  which  comes  from 
staring  too  long  at  our  failures.  Automation 
creates  more  Jobs  than  it  destroys.  However, 
the  new  jobs  created  are  often  in  a  new  geo- 
t:rapi\lcal  area,  and  most  often  require  a  new 
skill.  Also  the  new  job  is  not  yet  attached  to 
a  human  being,  whereas  the  rendered  ob- 
.<olete  one  is.  TThe  new  job  is  probably  outside 
of  the  existing  jurisdictions  of  labor  unions, 
while  the  old  job  is  entrenched  in  the  union 
movement  and  is  considered  to  be  "vested". 
In  .short.  thcKie  who  argue  that  automation 
!ias  brought  us  to  the  end  of  our  successful 
road  have  simply  not  looked  far  enough;  and 
their  programs,  although  well  Intended,  re- 
flect this  shortsightedness. 

The  terms  "automation."  cybernetics,  or 
what  have  you  relate  to  nothing  new  under 
the  sun  The  process  of  human  invention  and 
engineering  to  exploit  new  inventions  is  the 
.story  of  mankind's  material  progress  from 
the  time  he  invented  his  first  tool  and  became 
man.  not  beast  The  most  that  can  be  said 
for  coining  a  new  term  to  describe  the  invent- 
ing and  engineering  process  during  our  own 
times  IS  that  its  rate  has  increased  and  con- 
tinues to  accelerate.  This  rate  of  innovation 
is  creating  new  problems  because  innovation 
is  moving  much  faster  compared  to  the 
human  life  span  Until  the  present,  innova- 
tion, although  rapid,  did  not  disrupt  en  masse 
the  life  of  individual  human  beings,  even 
though  it  did  affect  generations  and  so  the 
history  gf  nations,  F^r  example,  in  1900  a 
young  man  entering  the  labor  force  could 
probably  assume  that  the  skill  he  had  learned 
cr  was  about  to  learn  would  be  in  demand  for 
his  entire  working  life  Today  with  rapid  In- 
novation, the  skill  learned  as  a  youth  may 
become  obsolete  and  unusable  within  ten  or 
fifteen  years. 

If  we  join  our  successes — the  innovative 
pace  of  our  economy  and  the  ability  of  our 
working  men  and  women  to  adopt — we  can 
find  our  solution.  There  needs  to  be  con- 
tinuous job  escalation  Everyone  across  the 
entire  industrial  landscape  should  he  con- 
tinually preparing  himself  for  a  new  and 
bett«r  job. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  are  no  longer  dealing  with  Jobs  which 
remain  the  same.  We  are  confronted  with  a 
ladder  of  skil's  which  Is  continuously  esca- 
lating. Continuous  retraining  Is  then  neces- 
sary Just  to  stay  employed  today  Further- 
more, the  man  who  refuses  to  retrain  hurts 
not  only  himself,  but  he  hurts  the  man  below 
him  who  could  be  retraining  to  move  into 
his  Job  To  achieve  further  success  our  at- 
tention must  be  focused  on  our  present  suc- 
cess— the  forgotten  man  in  the  middle  who 
has  a  Job.  is  educating  his  children  and  is 
paying  taxes.  It  is  he  who  must  lead  the  way 
in  this  job  escalation  process.  Too  many  of  our 
present  federal  manpower  programs  have  ig- 
nored the  working  man  with  a  Job  today,  and 
have  concentrated  instead  on  the  "hard 
cere"  unemployed,  trying  to  train  him  for  a 
Job  where  there  is  no  demand,  or  leap  frog 
him  far  up  the  job  skills  ladder  with  very 
unsatisfactory  results. 

Furthermore,  in  this  Job  escalation  proc- 
ess, no  one  need  be  left  out — not  even  the 
handicapped  I  would  observe  that  we  face 
a  problem  which  has  never  been  presented 
to  us  before  so  clearly  With  the  continued 
emphasis  on  skills  and  with  greater  em- 
phasis on  brain  instead  of  brawn,  those  who 
were  born  with  very  limited  talents  would 
be  phased  out  of  the  labor  market  only 
to  society's  overall  economic  detriment. 
Throughout  history  the  person  with  defi- 
cient brawn  tended  to  be  an  economic  drone 
A  similar  situation  may  be  developing  today 
with  those  with  very  limited  mental  capaci- 
ties. However.  I  believe  that  by  a  system  of 
proper  Job  analysis  we  can  find  a  sufficient 
number  of  economically  sound  jobs  which 
persons  of  limited  IQ  can  perform.  Even 
many  of  those  we  presently  institutionalize 
can  perform  useful  tasks.  After  all.  a  human 
brain  with  an  IQ  of  60  Is  still  a  much  more 
versatile  and  usable  thinking  apparatus  than 
the  computer  Industry  should  undertake 
this  positive  task,  working  with  rehabilita- 
tion people  to  learn  from  their  decades  of 
experience  In  dealing  with  the  physically 
handicapped,  to  get  those  who  are  limited 
physically  or  mentally  into  the  labor  force 
and  headed  toward  useful  lives.  This  can 
be  done  on  a  sound  economic  basis  and  very 
few  need  to  be  welfare  cases  except  for  short 
interim  periods.  They  can  have  the  pride  of 
knowing  that  they  are  economically  useful 

My  fourth  and  final  theme  is  that  job 
escalation  is  most  properly  undertaken  in 
the  private  sector  of  our  economy;  but  gov- 
ernment can  help — mainly  by  stopping  im- 
peding programs  Government  can  help  by 
amending  the  laws,  particularly  the  tax  laws, 
so  as  to  treat  private  training  and  retrain- 
ing— and  all  forms  of  education — as  capital 
expenditures.  We  have  been  unnecessarily 
slow  in  recognizing  that  upgrading  the  skills 
of  our  working  people  is  an  investment  which 
pays  rich  dividends  not  only  to  them  but 
to  the  entire  society.  The  knowledge  and 
skills  of  a  people  are  the  larger  part  of  a 
nation's  wealth,  not  its  physical  assets, 

I  have  advocated  upgrading  the  ladder  of 
job  skills  and  amending  our  tax  laws  to  con- 
form with  it  for  many  years.  This  theme, 
set  forth  in  a  book  I  wTOte  in  1962,  "87  Mil- 
lion Jobs  ".  chips  from  the  woricshop  which 
produced  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  the  same  year.  Since  then 
I  have  urged  that  we  move  further  in  this 
area,  and  proposed  the  Human  Investment 
Act  In  1966.  which  provides  a  tax  credit  of 
lO^'r  for  expenses  borne  by  industry  for  job 
training  programs,  the  Employment  Equali- 
zation Act.  H.R.  13777.  and  recently  the  Vet- 
erans Placement  Act.  H.R.  16984.  I  have 
proposed  a  corresponding  tax  credit  for  the 
expenses  borne  by  the  individual  for  his 
training,  and  a  substantial  graduated  tax 
credit  for  elementary  and  higher  educational 
expenses.  We  ought  to  stop  inhibiting 
through  our  tax  laws  private  capital  exi>end- 
itures  for  all  forms  of  education  and  job 
training. 
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Our  military  manpower  procurement  pol- 
icies can  also  be  vastly  improved  if  we  focus 
on  the  types  of  skills  in  demand  by  a  modern 
army.  In  my  studies  of  the  draft  system,  I 
have  found  that  there  is  approximately  a 
90'"'.  correlation  between  the  skills  needed  by 
the  military  and  the  comparative  skills  avail- 
able In  the  civilian  economy,  A  modern  armv 
needs  technicians,  not  bodies  I  have  proposed 
that  this  high  ratio  of  comparative  skill.s  be 
utilized  and  that  our  draft  system  be  re- 
placed by  a  volunteer  system  in  which  spe- 
cific skills  are  recruited  at  the  going  civili^in 
wage.  It  is  within  our  means  to  have  a  volun- 
teer career  armed  service.  Indeed,  when  con- 
sidering the  expenses  saved  in  training  and 
retraining,  reduced  turnover.  atx)lition  -.f 
the  costly  draft  apparatus,  and  higher  per- 
formance of  personnel,  we  will  be  saving 
money  with  such  a  system  which  focuses 
on  jolD  skills. 

Government  must  do  its  job  by  collectme 
the  data  and  Information  necessary  to  mnkp 
any  manpower  training  program  work,  Surh 
data  as  can  be  assembled  in  monthly  Job 
Vacancy  Statistics  on  both  .i  national  .ind 
regional  breakdown  level.  .\  loose  leaf  Dic- 
tlonnry  of  Occupational  Titles,  the  coniniun 
nomenclature  of  jobs  existing  m  the  ,~i- 
ciety — those  phasing  out  and  those  coniing 
in — is  essential  The  Johnson  Administration 
though  required  by  law  to  do  this,  has  not 
done  it. 

Government  must  maximize  the  ability  of 
our  dynamic  innovative  economy,  and  'l-.e 
energy  of  our  working  people — by  providiiii! 
the  proper  climate — providing  the  equal  op- 
portunity of  all  to  develop  their  God-given 
t.ilents  to  the  fullest. 
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WHAT  PRICE  SURVIVAL? 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOLTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  May  28,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
May  26.  1968.  edition  of  the  State  News- 
paper, Columbia.  S.C,  carries  an  int^^r- 
esting  editorial  on  the  anti-ballistic- 
missile  system  entitled  "What  Price 
SuiTival."  This  editorial  discusses  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  so-called  "thin" 
ABM  system — named  the  Sentinel — with 
the  more  comprehensive  ABM  system 
recommended  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff, 

The  editor  quotes  Air  Force  Secretary 
Harold  Brown  on  the  subject  of  buildini; 
superhard  silos  for  Minute  Man  III  mis- 
siles. These  silos  would  be  capable  of 
standing  pressures  of  up  to  2,500  pounds 
per  square  inch,  and  the  related  control 
areas  would  have  a  hardness  of  about 
7,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  Dr.  B  own 
believes  that  these  superhard  silos  reduce 
the  requirement  for  ABM  defense. 

Nevertheless.  Editor  W.  D.  Workman. 
Jr.,  brings  up  the  important  question. 
"Will  the  superhard  silos  work?"  He  fur- 
ther adds  the  observation  that  we  mu-'^t 
spend  whatever  is  necessary  to  insure  the 
defense  of  the  Nation. 

Mr,  President.  I  concur  with  Bill  Woik- 
man's  arguments  and  commend  this 
editorial  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


What  Price  Survival? 
Ever  since  the  American  public  first  began 
demanding  an  anti-ballistic   missile    lABMi 
svstem  for   the  United  States,   the  word  has 
come    from    tiie    top    civilian    levels    of    the 
Pentagon  that  the  costs  would  be  too  great. 
Even  when  the  chief  foot-dragger,  farmer 
Delense  Secretary  Robert  S    McNamara.  au-  • 
thorized  a  limited  ABM  system  i  tJ  be  tailored 
against  Red  China,  not  Red  Russia  i  he  stated 
that    the   cost   of   a    full-fledged    ABM   effort 
would  be  prohibitive. 

The  Russians,  it  will  be  recalled,  were  not 
deterred  by  any  such  considerations  of  ex- 
pense The'y  kept  right  on  adding  to  their 
own  ABM  system  while  Americans  wrangled 
over  whether  a  costly  ABM  umbrella  would 
oe  warranted  so  long  a.s  we  maintiiined  an 
overwhelming  capacity  to  reuiliate. 

The  argument  had  good  points  and  bad. 
It  was  true,  for  example,  that  building  an 
.'idequate  ABM  system  would  cost  lots  of 
money  It  was  likewise  true  that  the  enemy 
might  find  .some  way  to  penetrate  our  de- 
fensive shield  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rtis- 
sians  reg.irded  defensive  nussiles  as  a  wise 
investment.  and--lo  make  matters  even 
.vorse — there  was  some  doubt  as  tj  the  ability 
of  US.  missile  sites  to  withstand  nuclear 
.ittack. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  if  our  missile 
jites  are  destroyed,  the  nation's  retaliatory 
potential  evapor.Ues  This  is  especially  true 
.^;iice  the  decision  was  made  to  phase  out  the 
.-Strategic  Air  Command,  which  once  kept  a 
:e,irsome  second-strike  force  constantly  aloft 
.uid  thus  largely  impregnable. 

One  answer  to  this  seeming  dilemma  may 
!'.e  in  the  recent  testimony  of  Air  Force  Secre- 
t.iry  Harold  Brown  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Dr.  Brown  reveale-i 
:here  for  the  first  time  an  Air  Force  plan  to 
build  "highly  survivable  superhard  silos"  for 
.'America's  Mlnuteman  III  missiles,  the  latest 
weapon  in  our  defensive  arsenal. 

These  silos  would  be  capable  of  withstand- 
ing pressures  of  up  to  2.500  pounds  a  square 
;nch,  which  Is  roughly  10  times  the  hardness 
oi  existing  silos.  Related  control  areas  would 
h.ive  a  hardness  approaching  7.000  pounds  a 
;.quare  Inch.  This  means,  In  terms  of  survival, 
'.hat  an  attacker  would  have  to  deliver  four 
•;mes  the  megatonnage  now  required  to  de- 
stroy the  U.S.  missile  force— a  requirement 
f.ir  beyond  Russian  capability  In  the  forcsee- 
..ble  future. 

.As  Dr.  Brown  explained,  such  a  system  of 
.superhard  silos,  is,  in  effect,  an  ABM  defense. 
Oniv  the  most  foolhardy  belligerent  would 
.:ttack  the  United  States  in  the  knowledge 
that  this  country's  retaliatory  power  could 
not  be  seriously  diminished.  The  question  is. 
will  superhard  silos  work? 

It  Is  a  good  question,  and— if  answers  can 
be  found — they  should  be  studied  carefully 
before  this  country  launches  another  multl- 
l.iillion-dollar  defense  program. 

But  when  all  Is  reduced  to  basic  essen- 
tials, the  hard  fact  remains  that  we  must 
spend  whatever  is  necessary  to  insure  the 
defense  of  the  nation.  Survival  cannot  be 
measured  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 


PAPER     SILVER 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 


OF    ID,\HO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Harry 
Magnuson  of  Golconda  Mining  Corp. 
possesses  one  of  the  keenest  minds  in  the 
silver  mining  industry.  I  have  talked 
with  him  on  many  occasions  about  the 
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problems  that  beset  his  troubled  indus- 
try and  I  never  cease  to  be  impressed  by 
the  depth  of  his  knowledge. 

Mr.  Magnuson  goes  beyond  the  mere 
mastery  of  silver  economics.  Rather,  he  Is 
what  might  be  called  a  student  of  silver 
psychology,  for  he  often  knows  what  poli- 
cies the  Government  will  adopt  long  be- 
fore Treasury  officials  themselves  know. 
Last  week,   Mr.   Magnuson   addressed 
the  Commodity  Club  ol  San  Francisco 
and  in  tlie  process  coined  a  new  phrase, 
•paper  silver."  If  time  bears  out  his  con- 
tentions,  we  will  .soon   be  hearing  this 
phrase  about  as  frequently  as  we  do  its 
counterpart,     "paper   gold."    His   speech 
follows ; 
Paper  Silver:    A  Review  of  the  Silver 
Situation 
(By    H.    F     Magnuson.    vice    president.    Gol- 
conda Mining  Corp..  Wallace.  Idaho,  pre- 
sented before  the  Commodity  Club  of  San 
Francisco,  Fairmont  Hotel.  San  Francisco, 
Calif..  May  22.  1968) 

In  your  minds.  SDR  means  paper  gold. 
nie    initials    stand    for    Special    Drawing 
Riglit.s.  a  new  kind  of  credit  being  set  up  by 
the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

But.  SDR  also  could  mean  "paper  silver." 
Ill  that  case    the  initials  would  .stand  for 
■  Silver  Diluted  Reserves." 

.About  57  million  ounces  of  tht  silver  the 
Treasury  !ists  among  its  reserves  txist.  for 
all  practical  purposes,  on  paper  alone. 

The  "paper  .silver"  consists  of  36  million 
ounces  of  siUer  mixed  with  gold  that  Is 
being  refined  and  made  usable  at  the  rate 
of  only  two  million  ounces  a  year;  10  million 
ounce.s  that  is  mostly  300  fine;  .ind  nearly 
II  nulliou  ounces  of  .400  line  silver  set  aside 
lor  making  clad  fifty-cent  pieces. 

In  addition,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
silver  that  is  earmarked  for  the  strategic 
stockpile  will  exist  only  on  paper  until  Sep- 
tember, at  tlie  earliest. 

And  furthermore,  a  question  has  arisen 
about  13  inlllion  ounces  of  silver  ordered  by 
industry  on  the  day  the  Treasury  stopped 
sales  of  silver  at  SI. 29  an  ounce — last  July 
14.  The  Coinage  Commission  will  meet  again 
to  discuss  this  problem  and.  if  It  agrees  that 
these  purchasers  should  be  sold  this  metal, 
then  scratch  another  13  million  ounces  of 
the  metal  off  the  current  reserves  held  by 
the  Treasury. 

To  be  fair.  I  am  not  including  these  last 
two  Items — the  stockpile  silver  or  the  13  mil- 
lion ounces  that  may  be  considered  sold — 
among  the  "paper  sUver." 

But.  after  making  allowance  for  the  57  mil- 
lion ounces  of  '"paper  silver."  and  the  165 
million  ounce  strategic  stockpile,  we  lind 
only  39  million  ounces  of  Immediately  tisable 
silver  bullion  an  hand  in  the  Treasury  on 
May   1. 

Compare  that  with  the  average  monthly 
withdrawal  of  215  million  ounces  of  silver 
ill  the  first  four  months  of  this  year. 

And  then  consider  that  the  withdrawal 
this  month  and  next  month  should  be  at  a 
higher  rate  because  of  the  acceleration  in 
redemption  of  silver  certificates  before  the 
de;idllne  on  June  24. 

First,  let  me  explain  "paper  silver." 
On  March  5.  1968.  Eva  Adams.  Director 
of  the  Mint,  stated  in  a  letter  to  Congress- 
man James  A.  McCltire  of  Idaho  that  the 
Treasury  on  January  31.  1968,  had  silver 
bullion  "reserves  of  328  million  ounces.  Of  this 
total,  slie  said.  177  million  ounces  was  of  .999 
fine  silver  bullion.  88  million  ounces  of  .996 
to  998  fine  bullion,  and  63  million  ounces 
were  other  silver  bullion." 

This  "other  silver  bullion"  Is  most  Inter- 
esting. 
Upon  examination,  v;e  learn  that  56.7  mil- 
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lion  ounces  of  thU  "other  silver  bullion'  is 
either  not  usable  in  lt£  present  form  or  Is  not 
immediatelv  available  for  sale. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Mint  says  36  million 
ounces  is  unrefined  silver  in  gold  deposits. 
This  Is  gold  held  by  the  Mint  In  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Denver  and  San  Francisco  wait- 
ing to  be  put  through  refineries.  Only  about 
two  million  ounces  Is  refined  each  year,  so  It 
will  be  more  than  15  years  before  all  this 
silver  beconiee  available,  at  the  present  re- 
fining rate. 

Incidentallv.  .md  this  should  be  of  interest 
to  Dr.  McLaughlin,  this  bullion  contains  gold 
valued  at  just  under  one  billion  dollars,  and 
I  presume  this  nold  is  carried  with  the  of- 
ficial gold  reserves. 

Miss  Adams  said  another  10  million  ounces 
of  silver  m  the  "other  silver  bullion"  category 
IS  low  grade  silver  bullion  free  of  gold. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Mint  says  this  Is  silver, 
mostly  .300  fine,  that  has  been  stored  In  West 
Point  for  30  vears.  and  there  is  no  current 
plan  for  disposing  of  it.  During  coinage  op- 
erations, a  lot  of  scrap  meuU  falls  onto  the 
floor  and  is  swept  up  as  it  accumulates  and 
is  melted  down  into  bars. 

Another  10.7  million  ounces  of  silver  in  the 
"Other  silver  bullion"  category  refers  to  .400 
line  silver  in  process  lor  making  clad  fifty- 
cent  pieces,  and  so  is  not  available  lor  sale. 
This  reserve  amounted  to  13  million  ounces 
on  January  31,  and  10.7  million  ounces  early 
in  Mav. 

I  should  mention  here  that  Miss  Adams' 
figures  in  her  letter  of  March  5  differ  slightly 
from  the  report  ol  silver  bullion  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  on  March  31,  which 
accompanies  liie  printed  version  oi  this 
speech  that  will  be  made  available  to  you  this 
afternoon.  The  reason  is  in  the  different 
dates.  Miss  Adams  used  January  31  figures 
and  the  NLnt  report  is  of  March  31. 

The  remaining  3.782  million  ounces  of 
silver  in  the  "other  silver  bullion  "  category 
is  high  grjide  silver  bullion  free  from  aold. 
It  is  silver  that  has  been  In  the  Treasury  at 
leitst  30  vears  and  is  .992  fine.  At  one  tune 
industrial  users  considered  992  acceptable. 
They  then  raised  their  standards,  but  now 
with  the  shortage  of  silver,  they  are  purchas- 
ing .897  and  .900  tine  silver. 

The  silver  bullion  nUxed  with  gold,  the  .300 
fine  silver  and  the  stiver  set  aside  for  malting 
clad  fifty-cent  pieces  represent,  then,  the 
■paper  silver  " 

But  in  addition,  the  Treasury's  silver  bul- 
lion reserves  also  include  almost  65  million 
ounces  of  .999  fine  silver  that  has  been  held 
by  the  Atomic  Energy-  Commission  since 
1956.  The  Treasiu-y  intends  to  transfer  this 
silver  to  the  strategic  stockpile. 

Congressman  McClure  has  been  told  that 
the  A.E.C.  began  returning  this  silver  in 
January,  and  intends  to  make  the  transfer 
In  approximately  equal  monthly  shipments 
that  will  be  completed  in  September. 

However,  we  learn  from  the  Mint  report  of 
March  31  that  up  to  that  date  only  three 
million  ounces  actually  had  been  transferred. 
And  even  if  the  shipments  axe  completed 
In  September  on  schedule,  this  means  that  at 
the  best  the  silver  bullion  reserves  actually 
in  the  Treasury  on  June  24  must  be  reduced 
by  another  21  iiulUon  ounces  from  the 
amount  the  Daily  Treasury  Statement  shows 
Nine  equal  shipments  of  65  million  ounces 
means  about  seven  million  ounces  a  month, 
and  three  shipments  will  remain  to  be  made 
after  June  24  if  the  schedule  is  maintained 
So  after  deducting  the  "paper  silver,"  we 
find  that  on  Mav  1  the  Treastiry  had  39 
million  ounces  of  999,  .998.  996  and  992 
silver  Immediately  usable  and  uncommitted 
reserves. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  897  and  900 
fine  sliver  that  Is  being  obtained  by  melting 
down  old  silver  coins.  On  May  1.  this  grade 
of  sliver  totaled  about  3.5  million  ounces. 
and  it  is  being  Increased  at  the  rnXe  of  one 
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million  ounces  a  week.  The  melting  rate 
could  be  stepped  up  to  two  million  ounces 
a  week 

However,  beginning  in  May.  the  Treasury 
U  offering  one  million  ouncee  of  this  silver 
for  auction  each  week,  plus  one  million 
ounces  of  higher  grade  silver 

The  weekly  auctions  will  reduce  the  cur- 
rent silver  bullion  in  the  Treasury  by  an- 
other seven  mlllicji  ounces  by  June  24,  when 
the  Treasury  stops  redeeming  stiver  certifi- 
cates for  sliver  This  would  leave  32  mlllloa 
ounces  of  silver — apart  from  the  paper  sU- 
ver^avallable  for  redemption  of  silver  cer- 
tlficales. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  this  yeax 
redemption  of  silver  certificates  amounted  to 
27  million  ounces. 

However,  as  the  deadline  for  redemption  of 
silver  certificates  nears.  the  rate  of  redemo- 
tlon  IS  expected  -m  accelerate.  To  what  degree, 
no  one  can  say  at  this  time 

However.  Congressman  McCltu-e  reports  he 
has  been  told  by  members  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  that  they  believe 
many  people  are  holding  silver  certificates 
for  redemption  at  the  last  minute  because 
it  IS  cheaper  to  warehouse  certificates  than 
bars  of  silver. 

Redemption  of  silver  certificates  lias  been 
liicreasinct  each  month  this  year.  In  January, 
S4  4  millioh  worth  of  certaflcates  were  re- 
deemed, in  February,  56.1  million.  In  March, 
$11.3  million  and  In  April,  $13.5  million.  By 
comparison,  redemptions  in  all  of  last  year 
amounted  to  $43.2  million. 

As  of  May  1.  $286,1  million  worth  of  silver 
certificates  still  were  outstanding,  after  de- 
ducting the  5200  million  that  were  written 
off  by  the  Treasury  last  year  and  this  year. 

Tiiere  Is  one  big  imponderable  In  the  silver 
supply  picture. 

This  Is  the  amount  of  sliver  the  Treasury 
will  be  able  to  recover  by  melting  down  coins. 

The  Treasury  told  Congressman  McClure  it 
had  260  miUloin  ounces  of  silver  in  sucli  coins 
on  hand  early  in  May.  and  expects  to  have 
another  five  million  ounces  by  June  for  a 
total  of  265  million  ounces.  This  will  produce 
897  and  .900  fine  salver. 

By  early  thU  month,  however,  only  40  mil- 
lion ounces  had  been  counted  by  separating 
sliver  coins  iiom  clad  coins  bein?  held  by 
the  Treastiry  and  Federal  Resert'e  Banks. 

These  are  the  only  statistics  and  estimates 
avail.\ble  on  the  coin  silver  situation. 

And  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  this 
silver  that  will  enable  the  Treasury  to  con- 
tinue weekly  silver  sales  after  June  24. 

The  Treastiry  expects  to  continue  to  re- 
cover silver  coins  ■'over  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture." Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury  Robert 
A.  Wallace  said  in  a  speech  earlier  this  month. 

"The  ultimate  potential  recovery  can  be 
measured  by  the  approximately  13  billion 
ounces  of  sliver  in  the  dimes  and  qu.arters 
minted  during   the   past   25   years."   he   said. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  pointed 
aut  that  this  1.3  billion  ounces  .^mounts  to 
only  6.5  ounces  per  person  in  the  Umted 
States  today,  and  that  this  6  5  ounces  has  a 
face  value  In  dimes  and  quarters  of  Just 
under  >9. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  in  this  audience 
have  59  worth  of  sliver  dimes  and  quarters 
squirreled  away. 

The  Treasury  does  admit  that  the  public 
is  hoarding  silver  coins  In  large  quantities, 
and  it  Is  making  every  effort  to  discourage 
this. 

For  example: 

On  May  4  Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury 
Wallace  addressed  the  Metropolitan  New 
York  Numismatic  Convention — a  group 
that  obvlouly  is  Interested  in  collecting  and 
holding  coins. 

Mr.  Wallace  said.  In  part: 
Among  many  members  of  Congress,  mem- 
bers of  the  Coinage  Commission  and  Treaa- 
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ury  officials,  there  is  a  distinct  lack  of  sym- 
pathy for  those  who  engage  m  hoarding  and 
speculation  in  silver  coins.  Their  activities 
severely  handicapi>ed  our  action  to  deal  with 
past  coinage  shortage  The  possibility  of  ever 
permitting  them  to  reap  windfall  profits  of 
millions  of  dollars  at  the  expense  of  taxpay- 
ers will,  to  say  the  least,  not  be  very  pop- 
ular." 

It  can  be  argued,  however,  that  these  coins 
are  the  private  property  of  their  owners; 
that  there  probably  are  more  people  who 
hold  such  coins  than  those  who  don't:  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  coins  are  being  held 
in  nunusmatlc  collections  and  that  they 
grow  more  valuable  each  year  because  such 
coins  are  no  longer  being  minted;  and  that 
many  other  such  coins  are  being  held  as 
souvenirs  to  be  handed  down  to  children  iind 
grandchildren  because  they  are  the  last  of 
their  kind. 

We  do  have  figures  to  indicate  the  general 
public  Is  holding  silver  coins.  These  figures 
ivre  set  out  in  detail  In  tables  accompanying 
this  paper. 

They  show  that  between  June  30.  1967, 
and  March  31.  1968.  the  amount  of  subsid- 
iary coins  held  by  the  general  public  (ex- 
cluding sliver  dollars)  increased  by  $407  8 
million.  During  the  same  period,  the  amount 
of  such  coins  held  by  the  Treasury  and  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banks  decreased  by  $22  million. 

During  this  period,  the  Mint  produced 
$385.7  million   worth  of  subsidiary  coins. 

Now  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  the  public 
hoarding  clad,   non-silver  coins. 

.•\nd  because  the  Treasury  said  last  July  It 
had  completed  the  transition  from  silver  to 
non-silver  coins,  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
the  increase  of  $407.8  million  of  coins  in  cir- 
culation, which  includes  hoarded  coins,  ex- 
cept on  the  basis  that  silver  coins  are  being 
put  away  In  piggy  banks. 

So  to  recapitulate  on  the  silver  supply  sit- 
uation; 

Secretary  Wallace  said  on  May  4  "it  still 
seems  to  be  a  pretty  safe  guess  that  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  continue  our  GSA  sales  another 
three  years  at  least,  and  depending  on  our 
silver  coin  recoveries,  perhaps  considerably 
longer." 

I  submit  that  because  of  the  "paper  sii- 
\er"  that  exists  in  the  Treasury  reserves,  vir- 
tually the  only  silver  the  Treasury  will  have 
lor  sale  after  June  24  is  the  metal  it  obtains 
from  melting  down  coins,  which  will  be  .897 
and  .900  fine,  and  that  these  sales  will  de- 
pend upon  whether  the  Treasury  can  melt 
down  two  million  ounces  a  week  and  the 
quantity  of  silver  coins  it  has  on  hand. 

The  ability  of  the  Treasury  to  maintain 
these  sales  will  be  the  major  factor  in  de- 
termining the  price  of  silver  in  the  future. 

The  Treasury  insists  it  must  sell  100  nul- 
Uon  ounces  of  silver  a  year  to  make  up  the 
deficit  that  exists  between  supply  and  de- 
mand in  the  United  States. 

Actually,  this  deficit  was  114  million 
ounces  last  year,  and  it  has  been  growing 
ste;idily  each  year.  It  was  107  million  ounces 
in  1966  and  96.7  million  ounces  in  1965.  The 
annvial  deficit  since  1960  has  increased  by  59 
million  ounces.  If  the  situation  progresses 
at  the  same  rate  for  another  eight  years,  the 
deficit  by  1975  will  be  more  than  170  million 
ounces. 

But  It  is  not  fair  to  look  at  Just  this 
narrow  part  of  the  picture. 

We  must  examine  the  entire  Free  World 
.supply-demand  situation,  for  Treasury  silver 
goes  to  all  parts  of  the  Free  World,  as  we 
shall  see. 

Only  if  the  government  intends  to  embargo 
exports  of  silver  can  we  look  simply  at  the 
domestic  picture. 

In  the  four-year  period  1964-1967,  Free 
World  consumption  of  silver  amounted  tn 
1,570,300.000  ounces  and  Free  World  produc- 
tion totaled  866.500,000  ounces.  Other  Free 
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World  supplies  of  silver,  not  Including  Treas- 
ury silver,  amounted  to  364.7  million  ounces, 
leaving  a  gap  of  339  1  million  ounces. 

In  that  tour-year  period,  withdrawals  oi 
silver  from  the  Treasury,  not  including  silver 
used  for  U.S,  coinage,  totaled  569  1  million 
ounces.  The  excess,  or  230  million  ounces 
went  into  inventories  or  hoarding. 

The  point  is.  had  Treasury  silver  not  been 
available  in  those  four  years.  Free  World 
silver  consumption  would  have  exceeded  total 
supplies  by  339,1  million  ounces,  or  almost  85 
nilllion  ounces  a  year. 

This  gap  has  been  growing.  In  1963,  the 
Treasury  had  to  supply  only  23  million 
ounces  to  make  up  the  Free  World  deficit,  I;i 
1967,  the  Treasury  supplied  195,2  mllliun 
ounces  of  the  other  supplies.  Of  this  amount, 
120  million  ounces  went  into  hoarding  and 
inventories. 

The  fact  is  that,  despite  the  domestic  gap 
between  rroduction  and  consumption,  this 
nation  in  the  past  four  years  has  been  a  net 
exporter  of  silver.  In  that  period,  we  have 
exported  238  5  million  ounces  of  silver  and 
we  have  imported  183,8  million  ounces,  cre- 
ating a  total  net  export  balance  of  77,8  mil- 
lion ounces. 

Despite  the  nation-wide  copper  strike  that 
began  last  July  15  and  continued  through  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year,  our  net  exporus 
of  silver  in  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year  have  been  running  at  a  near  record  rate. 

In  these  three  months  our  exports  of  silver 
have  exceeded  our  imports  by  10,041,505 
ounces.  In  those  three  months  we  exported 
3,008,945  ounces  of  silver  in  ore  and  base 
bullion  and  23,039,694  ounces  of  silver  in  re- 
fined bullion,  :or  a  total  of  26,048,639  ounce.s 
In  that  same  period,  we  imported  3,818,983 
ounces  In  ore  and  base  bullion  and  12.188,151 
ounces  in  refined  bullion  for  a  total  of  16- 
007.134  ounces. 

Even  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  in 
December,  January,  February  and  March  our 
exports  of  refined  silver  bullion  exceeded  Im- 
ports of  this  kind  of  metal  by  11.077,940 
ounces. 

Exports  of  refined  bullion  in  Februarv 
amounted  to  12,599.958  ounces,  the  largest 
monthly  export  since  June,  1966,  when  the 
total  was  13,503,050, 

A  review  of  silver  import-export  figure- 
indicates  that  when  runs  develop  on 
Treasury  .-ilver  reserves,  a  large  amount  of 
American  silver  ends  up  overseas. 

In  1964.  for  Instance,  withdrawals  of  silver 
from  the  Treasury,  excluding  silver  used  for 
domestic  coinage,  amounted  to  151  million 
ounces.  In  that  year,  exports  of  refined  bul- 
lion silver  exceeded  imports  of  that  quality 
metal  by  100,218.000  ounces.  In  that  year  we 
exported  108,746,000  ounces  and  imported 
only  8,528,000, 

Last  year  Treasury  silver  withdrawals,  not 
including  .silver  used  for  coinage,  totaled 
195.2  million  ounces.  Despite  the  nation- 
wide copper  strike  in  the  last  half  of  that 
year,  which  reduced  production  from  43  7 
million  ounces  in  1966  to  31  million  ounces 
in  1967,  our  exports  of  refined  bullion  silver 
exceeded  imports  by  38.556.273  ounces.  We 
exported  68.403.924  ounces  and  imported  29.- 
847.651. 

This  occurred  despite  the  fact  that  .since 
last  July  14,  the  Treasury  sales  of  silver  have 
been  limited  to  bona  fide,  domestic,  indus- 
trial consumers. 

The  silver  that  has  been  going  overseas 
since  that  time,  quite  obviously,  has  come 
either  from  silver  obtained  by  redemption  of 
silver  certificates,  or  silver  that  had  been 
purchased  previous  to  July  14.  That  would 
mean  a  reduction  In  the  silver  reserves  being 
held  by  speculators  In  the  United  States. 

This  makes  two  recent  developments  sig- 
nificant. 

One  is  the  fact  that  the  Coinage  Commis- 
sion may  recommend  at  Its  July  meeting  that 
the   Treasury   offer   Its  silver   at  Its   weekly 
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auctions  to  foreign  buyers.  The  Commission 
came  close  to  making  such  a  recommenda- 
tion at  Its  March  meeting. 

The  second  Is  the  remark  made  by  Mr  Wal- 
lace in  his  May  4  address  In  New  York. 
Let  me  quote  from  that  speech  He  said: 
■I  would  point  out  here  one  fact  about 
Sliver  certificate  redemptions  that  often 
seems  to  be  overlooked,  and  that  is  that  every 
ounce  of  silver  exchanged  lor  them  repre- 
sents a  sale  of  Treasury  silver  into  the  pri- 
vate market  and  Is  available  for  industrial  or 
investor  use  just  as  is  any  other  sliver.  If 
silver  certificate  re'demptlons  rise  in  May  and 
June,  this  means  an  equivalent  increase  in 
total  Treasury  silver  sales  and  a  concurrent 
need  for  the  market  somehow  to  absorb  this 
increased  supply  of  sliver  ' 

I  believe  these  import-export  figures  indi- 
rate  the  market  has  no  difficulty  In  "absorb- 
ing" this  silver. 

These  figures  indicate  to  me  that  much  of 
this  silver,  as  well  as  other  silver  previously 
stored  in  the  United  States,  is  flowing  over- 
seas, and  there  much  of  It  will  be  held  until 
speculators  find  that  the  price  is  right  for 
them  to  sell. 

This  Is  obvious  to  me  irom  the  fact  that 
although  domestic  silver  production  was  vir- 
tually nil  in  January  and  February,  our  ex- 
ports of  refined  silver  bullion  in  those  two 
months  exceeded  imports  by  11,189.248 
ounces. 

Now.  admittedly  these  speculative  holdings 
of  silver  do  overhang  the  market,  and  If  they 
were  excessive  would  act  as  a  deterrent  to  any 
wide  price  increase 

But  at  the  end  of  1967.  according  to  Handy 
A;  Harman.  these  speculative  holdings  totaled 
only  195  million  ounces — Just  half  the  Free 
World  consumption  of  silver  in  1967. 

Handy  &  Harman  reports  previous  specu- 
lative holdings  were  liquidated  In  1962  and 
1963.  In  1964.  it  estimates  70  million  ounces 
were  added  to  these  holdings,  in  1965.  35  mil- 
lion ounces  of  these  holdings  were  liquidated, 
and  in  1966  these  speculative  holdings  were 
increased  by  40  million  ounces  and  in  1967 
by  120  million  ounces. 

Against  this,  we  must  balance  the  fact  that 
alter  June,  1968,  the  Treasury  will  be  making 
only   100   million  ounces  of  silver  available 
annually — and  that  amount  for  only  a  lim- 
ited   time — as    compared    with    195    million 
ounces  in  1967.  142  million  ounces  in  1966,  80 
million    ounces    In    1965    (when    35    million 
ounces    of   speculative    holdings   were    llqul- 
'.iated)   and  151  million  ounces  in  1964. 
And  so  we  come  down  to  one  simple  fact 
In    the   future,    with    the   Treasury's   vast 
iioldings  of  silver — which  totaled  more  than 
■;  7  billion  ounces   in   1961 — exhausted,   and 
•he  demand  for  sliver  Increasing  each  year, 
'h.e  deficit  between  supply  and  demand  must 
i;e  made  up  from  hoarded  supplies  of  silver. 
This  includes  the  relatively  small  amount 
i.f    silver    bullion    held    by    speculators,    the 
silver  coins  held  by  the  "Treasury  and  Indl- 
■iduals  and  the  five  billion  ounces  or  so  of 
-liver  held   in   India,   plus   additional   silver 
.:i  Red  China  and  Russia. 

Russia  has  sold  a  total  of  27  million  ounces 
i.'i  the  past  three  years  and  Red  China  has 
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not  sold  any  filver  to  the  Free  World  since 
1962.  In  1961  and  1962  she  sold  a  total  of 
80  million  ounces. 

India  does  not  permit  the  export  of  bar 
silver,  but  in  19  6  and  1967  between  25  and 
:35  million  ounces  of  the  metal  have  been 
smuggled   out  of   that  country  annually. 

Much  of  this  silver  Is  sold  in  France  and 
Italy,  and  intormation  I  have  Indicates  that 
the  French  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any 
substantial  Increase  In  this  trade. 

French  sources  say  much  of  the  silver  In 
India  is  in  the  hands  of  very  small  hoarders 
who  would  not  be  able  to  sell  enough  silver 
to  purchase  gold  in  exchange— and  they  will 
not  exchange  silver  lor  paper  money 

But  of  course  everything  has  a  price — even 
silver  But  I  don't  believe  that  price  has 
been  reached  yet. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  domestic  supply- 
demand  picture. 

The  gap  between  consumption  and  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  has  been  rising  In 
almost  an  uninterrupted  straight  line.  In 
1960  tor  example,  American  industry  used 
55  5  nuUion  ounces  of  silver  more  than  was 
mined:  in  1967.  the  spread  was  106,7  million 
ounces,  almost  double  that  of  eight  years  ago. 
In  three  of  those  years,  1964.  1965  :ind 
1966,  the  annual  increase  in  industrial  con- 
sumption m  the  United  .states  just  about 
equalled  the  entire  output  of  the  mines  In 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  Mining  District  in  Idaho — 
and  we  produce  half  the  silver  piined  In  the 
United  States, 

At  present  prices  for  silver,  it  is  unlikely 
that  domestic  production  will  gain  on  indus- 
trial consumption. 

Because  'he  price  of  silver  has  almost 
doubled  in  the  past  year,  a  casual  observer 
might  believe  that  this  would  lead  to  vastly 
increased  production. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  costs  have  in- 
creased substantially  over  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  that  the  big  shallow  bonanza  de- 
posits of  silver  have  been  exhausted. 

At  no  time  in  our  history  has  domestic 
production  of  silver  come  close  to  matching 
the  industrial  consumption  of  today 

The  greatest  production  came  in  the  period 
1901-1925,  when  output  averaged  61  4  million 
ounces  a  year.  In  the  period  :S74-1900,  when 
the  then  fabulous  Comstock  bode  In  Nevada 
was  most  productive,  the  annual  mine  output 
averaged  47  7   million  ounces  a  year. 

Normal  domestic  production  now  Is  in  the 
vicinity  of  45  million   ounces  a  year. 

Higher  production  was  possible  in  earlier 
periods  of  our  history  because  the  deposits 
of  silver  ore  being  mined  then  were  shallow. 
But  most  of  these  shallow  deposits  have  been 
worked  out.  or  are  now  marginal. 

Much  of  the  production  t(xlay  In  the 
United  States,  outside  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
Mining  District,  is  a  by-product  of  other 
ores  and  in  these  cases  prcxluctlon  of  sliver 
depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  prices  for 
these  other  metals. 

As  I  mentioned,  about  half  the  newly 
mined  silver  in  the  United  States  comes  from 
mines  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Mining  District, 
The  only  deep-seated  silver  ore  bodies  In 
the  world  are  found  in  this  district. 
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All  the  major  silver  ore  bodies  in  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  Mining  District  are  found  below  sea 
level,  and  the  richest  mine  of  all.  the  Sun- 
shine, now  is  developing  mining  levels  2500 
feet  below  sea  level,  at  a  depth  of  5200  feet. 
The  Sunshine  Mine  is  the  l.irgest  sliver 
producer  In  the  United  States,  followed  by 
the  Galena  and  the  Lucky  Friday  All  three 
are  located  In  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Mining 
District. 

The  higher  price  for  silver  has  stimulated 
the  greatest  exploration  lor  ore  bodies  in  the 
84-year  history  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Mining 
District. 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 
is  Just  completing  tne  first  stage  of  its  $5 
million  Coeur  Project,  which  includes  sink- 
ing a  4400-foot  shaft:  Sunshine  Is  develop- 
ing a  number  of  neighboring  properties  at 
depth;  Hecla  and  Asarco  are  consolidating  a 
number  of  Sliver  Belt  properties  and  plan 
to  explore  and  develop  them  at  depth;  and 
Hecla  plans  development  of  properties  adja- 
cent to  Its  Lucky  Friday  Mine. 

These  projects,  and  others  on  the  drawing 
board  In  our  district,  could  add  significantly 
to  the  silver  production  in  the  United  States. 
However,  I  must  point  out  to  you  that 
there  Is  a  "time  lag"  of  between  four  and  five 
years  between  the  time  such  a  project  is 
started  and  when  production  Is  begun — pro- 
vided an  ore  body  Is  discovered.  It  takes  time 
to  sink  deep  shafts  and  explore  for  and  de- 
velop ore  bodies 

That  is  the  reason  1  have  consistently  rec- 
ommended that  the  Treasury  phase  out  the 
sale  of  Its  remaining  silver,  thereby  |>ermlt- 
tlng  the  price  of  silver  to  gradually  rise  to 
a  level  that  will  stimulate  exploration  for 
silver. 

You  do  not  begin  a  $5  million  project  until 
you  are  fairly  certain  that  the  price  you  will 
obtain  for  your  metal  will  make  the  project 
profitable. 

-So  to  sum  up: 

The  gap  between  consumption  of  silver 
and  production  of  silver  continues  to  widen. 
Over  the  longer  term,  this  means  a  dra- 
matic development  must  occur  in  the  silver 
situation  .  .  .  cither  a  sharp  price  increase 
or  an  equally  sharp  decrease  In  consumption. 
.MteT  the  Treasury  is  no  longer  a  dominant 
factor  in  the  silver  market,  the  pnce  must 
ultimately  rise  to  a  level  that  will  bring  the 
supply  and  demand  for  silver  into  balance. 
This  will  require  a  price  that  'will  result  In 
new  production,  and  will  encourage  the  flow 
of  silver  produced  over  the  centuries,  and 
now  in  hoarding,  back  into  the  market.  There 
is  nothing  in  past  history  to  indicate  a  letup 
in   the  demand  for  silver. 

The  short  term  picture  Is  clouded  by  the 
uncert;\inty  as  to  whether  and  how  long  the  . 
Treasury  •will  be  able  to  make  up  the  deficit 
between  supply  and  demand 

But  this  picture  is  coming  Into  focus. 
By  June  24  we  will  know  for  certain  how 
mu(?h  usable  silver  bullion  the  Treasury  has 
on  hand  for  sale,  and  how  much  it  will  be 
able  to  supply  from  Its  melted  down  coins. 
In  other  words,  on  that  date  we  will  be 
able  to  separate  the  "paper  silver"  from  the 
metallic  silver. 


FRACTIONAL  COIN,  EXCLUDING  SILVER  DOLLARS-INCREASES  (DECREASES)  FROM  PREC|DING  PERIODS 


Outstanding      In  cuculation 


Held    by 
Treasury  and 

Federal 
Reserve  banks 


!'t(]uarter.  1967 $254,002,300  S37.791.362 

M  quarter.  1967 240.091.100  123.400.557 

3i  quarter.  1967 197.620.000  H0.22  .710 

:tn  quarter.  1967 94.977,700  166.224.079 

itquarter   1968        93.071.100  131.309.451 


$216,210,938 

116.690.843 

87.398.290 

(71.246.379) 

(38.238.351) 


Outstanding      In  circulation 


Held  by 
Treasury  and 

Federal 
Reserve  banks 


tJet  increase  Dec  31   1966  to  Mar.  31,  1968 $879,762,500    $568,947,159    $310,815,341 

Net^ncrease  (decrease).  June  30,  l%7,td  Mar,  31.      ^^^^^^^^      ^^^^^^^^^      (22,086,440) 

Nenncrease  (decrease)  Aug.  31,_1«7,  to  Mar.  31,      ^^^^^^^      3^3  g^.^,.        ,..,.,, 
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BREAKDOWN  OF  SILVER  BULLION 
{Fine  ounces.  Mar  31.  1968.  Revised  preliminaiyl 
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Fineness 

Total 

999+ 

999 

996-998 

900-995 

4001 

Unrefined  2 

Other 

New  York. 

West  Point 

Philadelphia 

San  Fiancisco 

Denver        .    . 

In  hands  ot  contractors.  Denver 

In  silver  clad  makeup,  Denver  .. 

29.658.453.19 

68. 728. 832.  55 

599.611.46 

..  105.191.057.73 

31.382.551,37 

..     11.042.549.94 

400.721.42 

8.033.231.96 
217, 116  71 
0 
9.477,594.50 
578.815.85 
0 
0 

1.039.898,54 

6.220.423,91 

449.082,20 

81.997.695  40 

2,268.026.26 

0 

0- 

896. 484.  86 
41180.643  38 
74.50  18 
4.224.231,15 
U 
0 
0 

0 
3,713,953,32 
29.772,12 
75,47 
4.105,02 
0 
0 

0 

0 

58,  8U 

632.548,17 

20.835.377.53 

11.012.549,94 

400.  721.  42 

19.688.837.83 

0 
46.  198.  16 
8.698,957.33 
7,452.456, Id 

0 

0 

0 
10.336.69^  .3 

'  159.911.  t5 
•243. 7;  0.56 
0 

U 

Mint  holdings. -. 

Held  by  AEC 

..  .  247.003.777.66 
64,751.316.12 

18.306.759.02 
C 

91.975,126.31 
64.751.316.12 

53.375,859.57 
0 

3,747,905.93 
0 

32,911,255.86 
0 

35, 886. 449.  53 
0 

10,800.421  44 

U 

ToUl 

- 311.755,093.78 

18.306,759.02 

'156,726.442.43 

'53. 375. 859. 67 

3.747.905.93 

32,911.255.86 

35.886.449.53 
11.5 

10.800,421.44 

Percent 

100.0 

5.9 

50.3 

17.1 

1.2 

10.5 

3.5 
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I  Includes  999  fine  silver  in  process  for  coinage 

-  Silver  mixed  with  gold 

I  Low  fineness  silver  tree  ot  gold. 

'  Coin  silver, 

>  Includes  1.150,008  82  999  fine  silver  (M.  &  R.  SupL  Accts). 


'  Includes  3.040.388  64  ounces  not  taken  up  in  New  York's  account  as  of  Mar.  31.  1968 
■  As  of  Mar   31.  1968  the  totals  do  not  reflect  reductions  amounting  to  400,000  fine  ounce ,  ■■: 
999  fine  silver  and  4,100,000  fine  ounces  o(  9%  998  fine  ounces  of  silver  resulting  from  GiA 
silver  sales  tor  which  payment  had  not  been  leceived.    Effectively  these  commitments  m^'n  i" 
the  balances  shown  accordingly. 


THE  POOR  PEOPLES  CAMPAIGN:  AN 
OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ACTION 


HON.  PHIUIP  BURTON 

OF    CALIFORNI.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  been  distressed  at  the 
remarks  made  almost  daily  in  the  Record 
concerning  the  Poor  People's  Campaign. 
We  have  heard  cries  of  alarm  that  the 
poor  are  the  tools  of  revolutionary  dema- 
gogs. We  have  heard  accusations  of 
some  nefai'ious  collaboration  between  the 
march  leaders,  who  are  dedicated  to  the 
nonviolent  philosophy,  and  militant  ad- 
vocates of  violence.  We  have  heard 
vicious  attacks  on  leaders  of  the  cam- 
paign— and  t'ven  attacks  on  the  late  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  We  have  heard 
charges  that  the  campaign  has  a  goal 
of  anarchy  and  disnjption. 

We  have  Lstened  to  all  of  these  ha- 
rangues and  charges;  and  yet.  the  events 
of  the  past  weeks  have  not  borne  out 
the  fears  of  these  Members.  The  poor 
people  have  suffered  m  their  .simple 
shanties,  throughout  the  cold  and  rainy 
welcome  that  our  local  weather  pro- 
vided, just  as  so  many  of  them  .suffer  in 
their  own  homes.  And  yet.  they  have  con- 
ducted themselves  with  proud  and  sub- 
lime restraint. 

Here  is  a  situation  in  which  several 
thousand  people,  all  with  legitimate  com- 
plaints against  their  Government,  have 
congregated  together  in  the  seat  of  that 
Government,  and  this  fact  alone  makes 
their  dedication  to  the  principles  of  non- 
violence all  the  more  remarkable.  If  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  been  so 
critical  and  so  fearful  would  talk  to  the 
leaders  and  participants  in  the  campaign, 
perhaps  these  Members  would  reevaluate 
their  positions. 

These  gentlemen  and  others  have 
pointed  to  the  Poor  People".-;  Campaign 
as  evidence  of  a  breakdown  of  iaw  and 
order."  a  phrase  which,  in  the  highly 
emotionalized  campaigns  of  this  election 
year,  has  become  a  euphemism  for  retro- 
gression and  nonthinking.  Some  Mem- 
bers are  speaking  of  iaw  and  order"  as 
if  it  were  an  end  unto  itself,  rather  than 
our   accepted   means   of  assuring  equal 


justice  for  all.  There  cannot  be  viable 
law  and  order  without  justice,  and  we 
can  ill  afford  to  .sacrifice  justice  to  a  'law 
and  order"  imposed  by  repression  and 
reaction. 

What  is  needed  most  in  this  crucial 
hour  is  a  program  that  offers  realistic 
promise  of  swift  advance  toward  a  so- 
ciety of  true  equal  opportunity.  The  di- 
mensions of  that  program  are  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  recommendations  of  the 
Kerner  Commission  report.  What  we 
are  missing  is  a  long-term  commitment 
by  the  Congress  to  make  the  sacrifices 
necessary  to  assure  good  schools,  jobs, 
and  housing  for  all  Americans. 

This,  then,  must  be  our  goal.  And 
those  who  are  concerned  with  the  over- 
tures that  militant  radicals  are  making 
to  the  poor  might  well  remember  Dis- 
raeli's statement,  that  the  way  to  make 
a  man  conser^'ative  is  to  give  him  some- 
thing to  conserve. 

The  Poor  Peoples  Campaign  must, 
however,  be  regarded  as  something  more 
than  simply  a  collection  of  just  demands 
of  people  who  are  starving  throughout 
the  world's  richest  nation.  The  cam- 
paign is  also  noteworthy  because  it  is  a 
nonviolent  protest.  In  the  past  few  years, 
we  have  become  quite  used  to  nonviolent 
protests,  but  this  may  well  be  the  last 
one  we  shall  ever  see. 

We  are  bems  reminded  constantly  that 
nonviolence  is  orUy  one  school  of  social 
action.  The  militants  are  constantly  tell- 
ing the  poor  people  in  our  rural  slums 
and  urban  ghettos  that  nonviolence  is 
ineffective.  The  poor,  despite  their  frus- 
trations and  agony,  have  so  far  given  lit- 
tle head  to  the  extremists'  cries.  If  we  in 
the  Congress  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pleas 
of  the  poor,  we  will  be  confirming  the 
charges  of  the  militants,  and  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  those  who  say  that  re- 
bellion is  the  'oiily  answer." 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  will 
agree  that  the  democratic  process  is 
preferable  to  violence  and  destruction  as 
a  means  of  petition.  I  submit,  therefore. 
that  it  is  we  who  have  the  greatest  stake 
in  the  success  of  this  campaign.  When 
we  act  on  the  demands  of  this  campaign. 
we  will  decide  more  than  the  issue  of 
"poverty  versus  opportunity"  for  the 
poor.  For  these  poor  people  are  protestors 
who   have   chosen   to    'play   within   the 


system."  When  Martin  Luther  King 
planned  this  campaign,  he  placed  his 
faith  in  our  American  legislative  proct  -.-, 
and  his  followers  have  done  likewi.se. 
They  have  a  right  to  expect  results 

If  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  is  suc- 
cessful, it  will  be  because  we,  the  Con- 
gress, showed  all  Americans  that  we  are 
responsive  to  their  problems,  and  respon- 
sible in  trying  to  solve  them.  By  the  same 
token,  the  defeat  of  this  campaign  \\\'.\ 
mean  more  than  simply  the  failure  >  I 
nonviolence  as  an  effective  means  of  ,-o- 
cial  protest.  For  if  the  poor  people  lea\e 
Washington  just  as  they  came — with  no 
real  prospects  for  a  better  life — we  v  ill 
have  demonstrated  the  total  inability  if 
this  body  to  deal  with  a  deplorable  li'a- 
man  plight  which  we  allowed  to  go  un- 
checked. 

In  effect,  then,  the  Poor  Peoples  Cam- 
paign is  putting  Congress  on  trial:  the 
American  people  are  our  jmT,  and  iii-^- 
tory  will  ultimately  be  our  judce.  The 
Congress  is  the  keystone  of  our  demo- 
cratic process,  and  the  Poor  Peoples 
Campaign  is  a  very  real  test  of  that  proc- 
ess. We  must  not  let  it  fail. 


THE  ROBERT  P.  CONNELLY  MEDAL 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

or     FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Kiwanis  International  organization 
presents  the  Robert  P,  Connelly  Medal 
for  Service  Beyond  the  Call  of  Duty  in 
memory  of  the  late  Robert  P.  Connelly,  a 
32-year-old  Kiwanian  from  Illinois  who 
gave  his  life  in  a  vain  attempt  to  rescue 
a  crippled  woman  from  the  path  of  an 
onrufihing  railroad  train.  Both  of  them 
were  killed. 

This  medal  and  award  acknowledge 
heroism  and  a  deep  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility. It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  announce  that  this  year's  medal  hns 
gone  to  a  young  Floridian,  Walter 
Stormant.  of  Wiersdale.  Fla.  He  risked 
his  own  life  to  save  the  lives  of  six  per- 
sons. He  was  driving  home  from  school 
when  he  .spotted  flames  coming  from  the 


roof  of  a  friend's  home.  He  entered  the 
burning  building  notifying  its  residents 
and  helping  people  to  safety.  At  one 
time,  he  had  to  crawl  through  frames  and 
go  to  the  second  story  to  reach  a  member 
of  the  family. 

This  young  man  has  always  exhibited 
a  deep  sense  of  responsibility.  He  is  a 
former  Key  Clubber  of  Lake  Weir  High 
School  and  a  former  lieutenant  gover- 
nor of  Key  Club  Division  18  of  the  Florida 
district.  He  commutes  50  miles  to  school 
each  day  and  helps  his  parents  run  their 
country  grocery  store. 

I  would  hke  to  add  my  congratulations 
to  all  the  others  he  has  received  and  ask 
that  he  be  recognized  in  this  Record  for 
outstanding  heroism  and  service  to  his 
fellow  man. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

his  margin.  geU  all  the  electoral  votes  for 
that  state  This  makes  it  possible  for  ii 
nominee  to  win  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes  and  thus  be  elected  president  even 
though  he  had  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
total  popular  vote. 

It  would  be  all  but  impossible  to  change 
this  obsolete  procedure  belore  the  1968  elec- 
tion, but  the  Wallace  threat  shows  the  need 
to  change  soon.  Rep,  Clark  MacGregor  has 
proposed  u  constitutional  amendment  that 
would  provide  for  election  of  the  pre.sident 
by  direct  popular  vote  That  would  be  a  gain 
lor  democracv.  and  it   ought  to  be  adopted. 
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UTT  SAYS  REPUBLIC  IS  IN  DANGER 


a  government  of  balanced  powers,  and  the 
dignity  of  the  individual  has  tended  to  be- 
come "submerged  in  a  collectivism. 

We  are  sinking  Into  a  self-crltlclsm.  No- 
body seems  to  have  much  good  to  say  about 
the  country— Hnd  this  includes  some  of  our 
so-called  political  leaders. 

Let  this  go  on  long  enough,  and  let  the 
rioting  run.  and  let  each  person  decide  what 
law  he  will  or  will  not  obey,  and  history  may 
make  Congressman  Utt  look  like  a  prophet. 

We  are  .sure,  however,  thai  the  good  sense 
of  the  people  will  prevail,  and  that  they  are 
e;iger  to  call  a  halt  to  an  era  of  reforms  that 
went  wrong. 

It  Is  time  to  uike  stock  of  where  we  have 
been  and  where  we  are  going.  It  Is  time  to 
think  out  the  thinkable. 


THE  REAL  THREAT  OF 
GEORGE  WALLACE 


HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28,  1968 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Mimieapolis  Tribune,  in  an  editorial  of 
May  20.  entitled,  "The  Real  Threat  of 
George  Wallace,"  points  out  a  .situation 
which  could  precipitate  an  alarming 
constitutional  crisis  next  January. 

Unfortunately,  the  editorial  is  cor- 
rect in  stating : 

It  would  be  aU  but  impossible  to  change 
this  obsolete  procedure  (electoral  college) 
before  the  1968  election. 


I  have  repeatedly  urged  congressional 
.action  to  change  the  archaic  electoral 
college  system.  My  only  hope  now  is  that 
the  concern  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
expressed  in  the  following  editorial,  does 
not  become  a  reality  next  year. 
The  editorial   follows: 
The   Real    Threat   of   George   Wallace 
The   prospect   of   a    Republican    or   Demo- 
.  ratic    candidate    having    to    make    a    '•deal" 
•.vith  George  Wallace  to  gam  the  presidency 
;s  enough  to  make  many  Americans  shudder. 
What   would   be    the    price?   The   appoint- 
ment of  Wallace  as  secretary  of  health,  edu- 
cation and  welfare?  Or  a  pledge  to  ease  up 
in    enforcement   of    the    voting   rights    law? 
Or  perhaps  withdrawal  of  the  FBI  from  its 
infiltration  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan? 

Can  this  be  possible  in  1968  America?  It 
i?.  although  estimates  vary  on  whether  It 
will  happen.  The  fear  is  that  Wallace  will  get 
enough  votes  in  the  South  to  prevent  either 
major-partv  candidate  from  gaining  the  re- 
quired number  of  Electoral  College  votes  to 
i^ln  the  presidency.  Then  Wallace  could  bar- 
gain and  throw  his  votes  to  the  candidate 
who  responded  most  favorably— to  him. 

If  that  faUed.  the  election  would  have 
to  be  decided  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, with  each  state  delegation  having  one 
vote.  That  would  give  Alaska's  one  repre- 
sentative the  same  voice  as  New  York's  41, 
Twenty-six  small  states  could  elect  the  presi- 
dent. 

The  House  did  elect  the  president  twice, 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  first,  in  1801. 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  the  second,  in  1824. 
,.nd  in  that"  case,  negotiations  over  a  three- 
month  period  allegedly  involved  a  deal  that 
put  Clay  in  as  secretary  of  state. 

The  system  that  produced  those  results 
remains  today.  It  means  that  the  candidate 
who  carries  a  state,  regardless  of  how  tiny 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  our  distinguished  colleagues.  James  B. 
Utt,  of  my  home  State  of  California,  re- 
cently wrote  his  constituents  about  the 
••unthinkable  "  but  i>ossible  consequence 
facing  our  great  Republic  if  racial  and 
civil  disorders  continue  in  this  country. 
His  analysis  is  a  thought -provoking  one 
and  should  be  of  interest  to  ah  of  us.  I 
include  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  San  Diego  Union  which  comments 
on  Congressman  Utt's  statement. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Thinking  the  Unthinkable:  Repttblic  in 
Danger.  Says  Utt 
Only  a  short  time  ago,  so-called  •'liberali^' 
were  busy,  as  they  expressed  it,  '•thinking 
the  unthinkable'  By  that  they  meant  weigh- 
ing what  we  should  do.  and  what  would  re- 
stUt.  la  case  of  a  nuclear  war. 

Now.  on  the  other  hand,  a  conservative  is 
■thinking  the  unthinkable"  regarding  what 
is  happemng  and  what  can  happen  on  the 
home  front. 

He  is  Rep.  James  B.  Utt.  a  Republic-an. 
In  a  news  letter  he  has  t^ld  his  constitu- 
ents that  ■fantastic  though  it  may  seem. 
this  great  Republic  i.s  threatened  with  an- 
.irchy.  In  fact,  the  threat  has  grown  so  far 
that  the  only  salvation  may  be  a  iniUtary 
dicwtorship." 

For  Congressman  Utt.  .i  mild  and  freedom- 
loving  individual,  this  is  strong  medicine. 
And  he  knows  it.  He  warns  that  anarchy  and 
dictatorship  represents  two  opposite  ex- 
tremes: the  first,  a  complete  absence  of  gov- 
ernment; the  second,  a  totality  of  govern- 
ment. 

■These  two  extremes  have  faced  many 
civilizations  over  the  past  4000  years."  he 
says.  And  he  raises  the  point  that  we,  too. 
may  be  facing  a  choice. 

When  the  ■liberals'  were  "thinking  the 
unthinkable'  they  were  mostly  concerned 
with  bringing  an  end  to  the  Cold  War.  Many 
of  them  were  willing  to  accept  unilateral  dis- 
armament on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
Their  real  aim  was  to  jar  us  into  fear  of  the 
consequences  of  continuing  on  the  course 
which  this  country  was  taking. 

Rep.  Utt's  warnings  may  have  the  same 
effect— and  maybe  that  is  what  he  is  after. 

A  hard  look  at  the  consequences  of  con- 
tinuing racial  and  civic  disorder  perhaps 
could  raise  the  tear  of  anarchy,  or  the  coun- 
ter to  anarchy,  dictatorship,  and  shake  the 
country  into  reason. 

Though  the  situation  may  not  have  de- 
teriorated to  the  degree  described  by  Rep. 
Utt.  he  is  right  m  his  reading  of  the  straws 
in  the  wind. 

Over  the  last  35  years,  he  says,  there  has 
been  a  steady  downgrading  of  the  concept  of 


OPPRESSION  BEHIND  THE 
IRON  CURTAIN 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF  wi.sconsin 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28,  1968 
Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mark  P.  Mensheha. 
assistant  professor  in  geography  at  Wis- 
consin State  University,  Suiierior.  Wis,, 
which  I  think  is  the  most  timely  evalu- 
ation of  our  troubles  at  home  and  the 
oppression  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  making  great  capi- 
tal of  our  riots  and  civil  disorders  at 
home  and  gloating  over  these  conditions. 
In  spite  of  our  faults,  there  is  not  a 
human  being  in  the  world  who  would  not 
rather  live  in  America  than  in  the  Soviet 
Union  where  oppression  is  still  the  order 
of  the  day. 

I  include  this  letter  and  paper  from 
Professor  Mensheha  for  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  read.  I  feel  that  these 
.show  more  clearly  than  anything  that 
has  ever  been  stated  how  fortunate  we 
are  in  America  as  compared  to  li\inc  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain : 

Wi.sconsin  State  UNrvERSiTY. 

Superior,  Wi.s..  May  27.  1'j6S 
Hon.  Alvin  O'KONSKI. 

Congress  of  the  UnUed  .States.  House  of 
Representafives.  Wasltington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  O'Konski:  The  Russian  daily 
newspapers,  which  I  have  read  systemati- 
aUly.  are  filled  with  the  description  of  -police 
brutollty"  on  American  campuses  and  streets 
of  Washington.  Milwaukee,  and  other  cities. 
The  pictures  of  peace  and  civil  rights 
fighters,  stricken  down  and  dragged  by  police, 
are  illustrated  in  Russian  papers  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  UnUed  suites  is  depicted  ;is 
an  •imperialistic"  country,  suppressing  the 
movement*  for  national  liberation  and  .self- 
deterrfiination  everywhere  in  Uie  world. 

While  blaming  the  United  States  for  im- 
perialism", ■neo-colonlallsm ".  and  racial 
injustice,  the  Soviet  government  exposed  it- 
self as  a  champion  of  liberation.  seU-deter- 
minatlon.  and  independence  of  each  nation 
beyond  the  Soviet  borders. 

It  is  worth  knowing  how  •polite'  the  So- 
viet authorities  are  in  handUng  their  own 
dissentient  intellectuals  and  how  ■respect- 
ful" they  are  of  the  rights  of  non-Russian 
nationals:  Jews.  Tartars.  Caucasians.  Lat- 
vians, Lithuanians,  Estonians.  Ukrainians, 
and  others  Inside  the  Soviet  Union. 

Some  brief  information  about  the  secret 
trial  of  dissenuent  Intellectuals  In  Moscow 
was  published  in  the  Western  World,  Little 
Is  known  about  more  trials  In  Kiev,  Lviv. 
Odessa,    and    other    Ukrainian   citiee.    Many 
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protests,  petitions,  and  letters  of  jailed  in- 
tellectuals are  clandestinely  copied  and  cir- 
culated among  the  Soviet  students,  profes- 
sors, writers,  and  scientists.  Some  of  them 
reached  the  Western  World  and  were  trans- 
lated and  published. 

The  most  Illustrative  of  the  question  of 
national  policy  of  the  Communist  Party  In 
the  SJovlet  Union  Is  Mr.  Y  Karavansky's  peti- 
tion to  the  Soviet  Parliament  The  author,  a 
Soviet  Ukrainian  poet  and  literary  worker, 
was  Jailed  for  25  years  for  his  protest  against 
the  severe  Russlficatlon  of  non-Russian  na- 
tions. His  petition  was  wTltten  in  j.iil.  I 
recommend  this  document  for  reading  by  my 
students  in  the  class  of  Geography  of  the 
USS.R.  I  think  that  the  reading  of  this 
document  is  helpful  for  the  understanding  of 
the  extreme  sensitivity  of  the  Mascow  rulers 
to  the  liberal  movements  spread  over  the 
Eastern  Satellites,  especially  in  Czecho- 
slovakia ( including  the  Cz-SI.  Comm.  Party) . 
For  chis  reason  I  submit  resp>ectfully  the 
copy  of  this  document  for  your  attention. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mark  P.  Mensheha, 

AS3t.  Prof,  in  Geog. 

O  356.  Geography  of  thk  U  S  S  R  National 
Policy  of  the  Communist  Party  Toward 
THE  Non-Russian  NATioNALrriEs :  A  Peti- 
tion • 

I  The  following  petition,  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Council  of  Nationalities  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR,  was  written 
by  a  Soviet  Ukrainian  writer.  Svyatoslav 
Yosypovlch  Karavansky.  Dated  April  10.  1966. 
It  was  composed  after  Karavansky  had  been 
imprisoned  without  trial  and  sent  to  a  labor 
camp  In  the  Potma  area  of  Movdovskaya 
ASSR.  The  petition  urges  the  elimination  of 
the  widespread  discrimination  still  practiced 
Hgainst  national  minorities  in  the  USSR.  It 
was  circulated  underground  before  reaching 
the  west  and  is  published  here  for  the  first 
time  in  English.) 

TO     THE     COUNCIL     OF     NATIONALITIES     OF     THE 

U.S.S.R. 

I  By  Svyatoslav  T  Karavansky  i 
Over  the  la.st  30  years,  the  Council  of  Na- 
tionalities of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR 
has  investigated  very  few  of  the  pressing 
problems  that  should  be  of  primary  concern 
to  It.  Obviously,  one  caUi  neither  criticize  nor 
conaemn  the  Council's  activities  up  to  1953, 
for  like  all  Soviet  state  organs,  it  was  repre- 
sented by  Stalin  personally.  During  this 
period  it  existed  formally,  but  did  not  In  fact 
perform  any  official  business.  Unfortunately. 
inertia  still  characterizes  the  Council,  al- 
though It  is  high  time  that  It  undertook  the 
correction  of  a  long  list  of  abuses  resulting 
from  the  Stalinist  cult  of  personality — abuses 
which  even  today  restrict  and  undermine 
friendly  relations  between  the  nations  of  the 
USSR. 

Such  friendship  will  develop  successfully 
and  increase  in  strength  only  when  all  the 
nations  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  accorded 
equal  rights  In  every  branch  of  social  and 
political  life.  This  is  a  truth  that  is  self- 
evident.  It  is  the  principle  that  has  com- 
pelled me  to  address  the  Council  of  Nation- 
alities, and  to  petition  it  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  measures  to  remove  the  vestiges  of 
discrimination  against  nationalities  In  our 
society. 

To  begin  with,  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  discrimination  against  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation. I  state  this  problem  first  because 
the  attitude  of  a  society  toward  its  Jewish 
population  is  the  litmus  paper  indicating 
that  society's  level  of  international  con- 
sciousness. The  closing  down  of  Jewish  cul- 
tural institutions  i  newspapers,  schools, 
theaters,  publishing  houses);  the  execution 
of  Jewish  cultural  workers:  discrimination 
in  admitting  Jews  to  institutions  of  higher 


•  Copied  from  the  New  Leader,  January  15, 
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and  secondary  learning — these  are  all  prac- 
tices that  flourished  In  the  era  of  the  per- 
sonality cult.  It  would  seem  that  the  con- 
demnation of  the  cult  should  have  also  put 
an  end  to  these  flagrant  Injustices,  yet  this 
did  not  occur.  To  appease  public  opinion 
abroad,  Nlklta  Khrushchev  (who  paid  little 
attention  to  public  opinion  in  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself)  was  forced  to  'rehabilitate" 
the  innocent  Jewish  cultural  leaders  exe- 
cuted under  Stalin.  But  he  went  no  further. 

Where  are  the  Jewish  theaters  now,  the 
newspapers  and  publishing  houses,  the 
Schools?  In  Odessa,  there  are  approximately 
150.000  Jews,  but  not  one  Jewish  .school. 
And  what  about  admission  to  institutions 
of  higher  learning?  Again  in  Odessa,  where 
25  per  cent  of  the  population  is  Jewish, 
Jews  make  up  only  3-5  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dent body  at  those  institutions.  That  is  the 
unofficial  quota  maintained  in  processing 
admissions.  Yet  Jewish  students  applj-ing  to 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  other  cities 
are  told:  'You  have  a  school  In  Odessa — 
go  to  your  "own'  school,"  Students  from  the 
Urals,  Siberia,  iMoscow.  Tula.  Saratov  (all 
with  their  own  large,  well-established  uni- 
versities) are  permitted  to  study  in  Odessa, 
where  they  are  provided  with  specially  con- 
structed dormitories,  while  local  Jewish 
students  (as  well  as  the  local  Ukrainians 
and  Moldavians)  are  severely  restricted  in 
their  right  to  a  higher  education. 

Practices  such  as  these  can  only  lead  the 
Jews  to  an  awareness  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
Soviet  Union  they  belong  to  an  inferior  and 
unequal  national  group,  and  so  drive  them 
to  Zionism,  One  must  admit  that  never  be- 
fore lias  Zionism  been  as  fxipular  among  the 
Jewish  population  as  it  Is  today,  and  this 
is  a  direct  result  of  discriminatory  practices 
.igainst  the  Jewish  minority. 

An  equally  glaring  example  of  national 
discrimination  was  the  rnn.-JA-  deportation  of 
the  Crimean  Tartars  and  the  Germans  from 
their  own  territories  and  confiscation  of 
their  statehood.  The  expulsion  of  the  Tartars 
from  Crimea  was  an  act  of  open  Injustice 
that  no  argument  can  excuse.  How.  in  the 
20th  centxiry.  could  a  society  that  wants  to 
create  the  most  just  order  on  earth  deport 
a  nation  of  900.000  from  its  historic  land  for 
"treason  against  the  motherland "  commit- 
ted by  a  few  of  its  people?  Who  has  the 
right  in  this  century  to  delve  into  the 
archives  of  an  imperialism  long  past  to  come 
up  with  an  argument  that  "historically" 
this  land  belonged  not  to  the  Tartars  but  to 
the  Russians?  If  one  followed  this  line  of 
reasoning  then  Khabarovsky  Kray.  Prymor- 
sky  Kray.  and  the  Amursk  Oblast  should  all 
be  Immediately  returned  to  the  Chinese  Re- 
public because  the  imperialistic  Tsars  of 
Russia  forcefully  seized  these  lands  from  the 
Chinese  rulers.  Can  friendship  among  the 
Soviet  nations  possibly  be  encouraged  by 
depriving  the  Crimean  Tartars  of  statehood, 
by  scattering  them  throughout  the  expanses 
of  Kazakhstan  and  Siberia,  by  depriving 
them  of  their  schools,  newspapers,  and 
theaters? 

And  how  are  the  Germans  of  the  Volga 
Region  responsible  to  society  for  Hitler's 
crimes?  D<}es  Marxism  solve  complex  prob- 
lems by  judging  people  on  the  basis  of  their 
nationality  rather  than  their  social  contri- 
bution? Does  not  the  slogan  "Workers  of  the 
world,  unite!"  apply  to  the  Jews,  the  Cri- 
mean Tartars,  and  the  Germans  of  the  Volga 
Region?  We  have  no  bourgeois  Jews,  no  cap- 
italist Tartars,  no  German  landowners  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  only  workers. 

How  can  our  young  {>eople  be  educated  in 
the  spirit  of  Internationalism  when  they 
see  entire  nations  deprived  of  their  right  to 
national  autonomy  and  of  their  right  to  an 
education  in  both  their  native  and  foreign 
languages?  What  friendship  can  there  be  be- 
tween the  man  who  has  been  exiled  from  his 
own  home,  from  his  native  land,  and  the 
man  who  has  taken  over  this  home  and  this 
land? 
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To  the  Injustices  above  one  must  also  add 
the  errors  committed  In  the  restoration  of 
national  statehood  to  the  Chechens,  Ingush, 
Kalmyks.  Karachals.  and  a  number  of  other 
nationalities.  This  seemingly  Just  act  toward 
the  smaller  national  groups  was  not  accom- 
plished without  blunders,  making  It  obvious 
to  these  nationalities  that  they  are  still  ie,<s 
than  equal.  According  to  the  established 
procedure,  the  families  of  these  unjustly  ex- 
iled national  groups  are  not  given  back  their 
immovable  property — their  buildings  and 
their  homes:  If  they  wish  to  return  to  their 
ancestral  lands,  they  must  buy  back  their 
homes  from  the  local  state  authorities,  i,r 
else  build  new  ones.  Having  given  them  the 
right  to  return,  the  decree  of  the  Supreme 
So\'iet  did  not  secure  for  them  the  means  to 
realize  this  return.  It  is  the  same  as  present- 
ing someone  with  an  exp>en8lve  cake,  after 
first  eating  the  chocolate  icing  and  fllUng 
Can  such  a  gift  be  considered  a  gift? 

During  the  era  of  the  personality  cult 
many  injustices  were  likewise  perpetrat<>d 
against  the  Baltic  nations.  The  Estonia'i 
population  occupying  regions  near  the  .So- 
riet-E^tonmn  border  u-as  deported  en  vioksc 
to  Siberia — although  the  only  crime  of  these 
people  was  that  they  happened  to  live  near 
the  border.  They  could  at  least  have  been  re- 
settled in  another  part  of  the  Estonian  Re- 
public: but.  no.  the  entire  population  of 
the  town  of  Silamaye  was  transported  to 
Siberia. 

As  everyone  knows,  in  1940  the  Latvian 
Republic  joined  the  Soviet  Union  of  its  own 
:ux"ord.  Therefore,  no  repressive  ineasure.^ 
.should  have  been  taken  against  the  milnarv 
personnel  of  the  Latvian  Army.  Stranger.- 
enough,  however,  officers  of  the  Latvian  Anm 
were  invited  in  1941  to  military  maneurn.'i 
from  which  they  have  never  returned:  t'ni-u 
were  interned,  and  their  fate  is  unknoivn.  Not 
one  of  these  officers  ever  came  home.  This  i.s 
true,  too,  of  the  thousands  of  Lithuanians^ 
iiho  uere  unjustly  repressed  and  deported  n. 
1940-41.  The  suspicion  arises  that  under 
Berla's  arbitrary  rule,  these  Soviet  citizens 
may  have  been  liquidated  in  one  way  or  an- 
other in  the  concentration  camps.  This  is 
in  itself  a  crime  against  humanity  and  c.in 
hardly  strengthen  friendship  among  nation.s. 
To  prevent  similar  occurrences  in  tlie  future, 
it  is  time  to  investigate  and.  if  necess;iry. 
perform  the  appropriate  excavations  and  tx- 
humations  of  bodies  in  order  to  proseciir/e 
those  criminally  responsible  for  murdering 
thousands  of  Lithuanian  and  Latvian  citi- 
zens of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Meaiiwhile,  inordinate  damage  to  tiie 
friendship  of  nations  has  been  and  is  beins; 
done  by  the  distorted  national  policies  ap- 
plied in  one  of  the  largest  republics  of  the 
USSR,  the  Ukraine.  The  Russification 
Ukrainian  Institutions  of  higher  learning  in- 
troduced after  1937  has  been  condemned  and 
partially  corrected  in  the  Western  Ukraine, 
but  in  the  Eastern  Ukraine,  these  Institutions 
remain  completely  Russified,  This  discrimi- 
natory policy  is  explained  by  the  supposed 
difference  between  the  two  regions;  but  if 
this  is  the  case,  why  did  the  Ukrainian  na- 
tion unite  into  one  Ukrainian  Soviet  state 
in  the  first  place?  Obviously,  so  that  the 
entire  Ukrainian  nation,  previously  deprived 
of  statehood,  could  develop  into  one  na- 
tional organism.  Now.  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion the  united  republic  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  Practices  of  this  kind  not  only  discour- 
age friendship;  they  even  divide  one  nation 
into  two. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  the  unjust  acts  against 
the  Ukrainian  nation — the  execution  of  lead- 
ers such  as  Chubar.  Koslor,  Zatonsky,  and 
Lulbchenko;  the  execution  of  UTlters  sucli 
as  Mykytenko,  Vlyzko,  Palklvsky,  and  dozens 
of  others;  the  groundless  exclusion  of  the 
Communist  party  of  the  Western  Ukraine 
from  the  Comintern:  the  liquidation  and 
deportation  of  the  Ukrainian  Intelligentsia 
of  Lvov  between  1939-53;  the  compulsory 
mass  deportations  of  Ukrainians  to  Siberia; 
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the  forced  Russlficatlon  of  the  Ukrainian 
population  In  Kukan,  Bllohorod,  Stavrodub— 
Oiat  all  these  acts  could  not  fail  to  provoke 
the  national  outrage  which  developed  Into  a 
national  revolt  between  1943-19.  The  ma- 
lorlty  of  the  parUclpants  in  this  revolt  and 
even'more  witnesses  (there  are  more  of  these) 
are  still  living  beyond  the  borders  of  their 
own  republic. 

These  victims  of  the  personality  cult 
should  be  returned  to  their  native  homes. 
A  true  friendship  among  the  Soviet  nations 
requires  a  wide  and  general  amnesty  for  all 
those  prisoners  who  (after  15,  18.  or  20 
vears)  are  wasUng  away  in  prisons  and  con- 
centration camps  for  their  active  opposition 
to  the  personalltv  cult  and  to  Beria's  terror. 
If  there  is  reallv  to  be  friendship  among  the 
nations  of  the  USSR,  then  it  must  be  based 
on  humane  relations,  and  not  on  national 
hatreds  and  fratricide. 

The  fact  that  there  has  been  no  amnesty 
for  participants  in  the  1943-49  national  up- 
risings against  Stalin's  personality  cult  and 
Beria's  terror  in  the  Ukraine.  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  does  great  harm  to  the 
ideal  of  friendship  among  Soviet  nations. 
Today  m  Komi  ASSR  (Vorkuta.  Inta,  Pc- 
(liorai,  in  Siberia  (Irkutsk  Oblast,  Kemerovo 
Oblast.  Krasnoyarsk  Kray).  in  Kazakhstan, 
and  in  Kolyma,  there  are  large  numbers  of 
Vkrainians,  Lithuanians.  Latvians,  and  Es- 
tonians uho  icere  deported  on  the  suspicion 
of  opposing  the  personality  cult  between 
1943-49. 

One  can  only  presume  that  it  is  precisely 
because  it  Intends  to  prevent  the  release  o! 
these  persons  that  the  USSR  continues  to 
maintain  Us  barbaric  2b-year  prison  term. 
For  at  this  time  25-year  sentences  are  being 
^rrvcd  primarily  by  Ukrainians.  Lithuanians. 
Latvians.  Estonians.  Byelorussians,  and  Mol- 
davians. Why  is  there  no  pardon  for  them? 
We  have  generously  pardoned  those  who  con- 
tributed to  Vie  mass  extermination  of  Soviet 
citizens  m  1937-:i9.  excusing  tht-m  en  the 
L-round  that  they  were  not  responsible  for  the 
ronditions  of  those  times  and  were  only 
nbeving  orders. 

Why  is  there  no  similar  pardon  for  such 
ikrainian  women  as  Kateryna  Zarytska.  Ha- 
,',/?ia  Didyk.  nnd  Odarka  //li.Mflfc.  each  sm- 
unced  to  25  years  of  imprisonment?  Should 
It  be  permissible  to  hold  women  in  the  Volo- 
clym\T  Prison  for  18-20  years:  Kateryna 
Z.irytska  since  1947,  and  Halyna  Didyk  and 
udarka  Husiak  since  1950''  At  one  time  Khru- 
>lichev  condemned  inhuman  execution  of  a 
;)regnant  woman-revolutionary  m  Albama; 
i)earing  this  condemnation  in  mind,  can  one 
■  ondone  the  imprisonment  of  women  so 
i-.anv  vears  in  a  stone  grave? 

The  'practice  of  settling  the  cities  of  the 
:.aiional    republics    with    Russians    further 
(■'jntradicts  true  friendship  among  the  Soviet 
nations.  In  the  UkrSSR  the  Russian  popula- 
tion    systematically     increases     while     the, 
Ukrainian  population  decre.^ses    Saullar  mi- 
grations are  still  taking  place  m  Lithuania, 
Latvia.    Estonia.   Byelorussia.    Moldavia,   Ka- 
I'akhsian.  Kirghizia,  and  elsewhere.  The  colo- 
nization of  the  Ukraine  with  a  large  number 
(>:■  Russians  {retired  officers,  retired  KGB  of- 
ficials, and  other  privileged  categories  of  citi- 
zens) uho  settle  in  the  cities  and  get  all  the 
comfortable  jobs  and  professional  positions, 
Uds  forced  the  native  Ukrainian  population 
into  loiv-salaried  jobs  as  unskilled  laborers, 
ambulance    drivers,    caretakers,    stevedores, 
construction   and  farm   irorkers.  Such  arbi- 
trary   settlement    of    prehistoric    Ukrainian 
luids  produces  nothing  but  national  enmity. 
Let  us  remember  the  bloodshed  among  na- 
tions between  1917  1020  in  the  Caucasus  and 
in  the  Middle  East. 

In  1958.   ■when  the  Chechens  and  the  In- 
gush finally  returned  to  tiieir  native  lands, 
they  were  greeted  by  the   Russian   popula- 
tion    of     Grozny     with     banners     reading. 
"Chechens  and  Ingush,  get  out  of  the  Cau- 


casus?" and  "Long  live  Stalin's  national  pol- 
icies!" Is  this  not  typical  of  the  colonizer's 
attitude  toward  age-old  Inhabitants  In  any 
given  Iccalltv.  toward  the  legal  owners  of  the 
land?  Is  this  not  a  shameful  expression  of 
international  enmity?  Is  it  not  clear  proof  of 
the  fact  that  the  policy  of  colonization  of  tlie 
national  republics  has  led  not  to  friendship 
among  nations  and  at  the  same  time  sup- 
port the  policv  of  arbitrarily  and  deliberately 
intermingling  nationalities  and  dividing 
among  them  the  social  functions  of  work  and 
leadership.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a  true 
iriendship  between  tlie  Soviet  nations,  it  Is 
necessary  to  re-examine  this  discriminatory 
policy  of  deporting  national  minorities  lo 
Siberia  and  of  settling  the  national  republics 
with  foreign,  usually  Russian  or  Russified 
groups. 

An  equally  pernicious  vestige  of  the  per- 
,'i()nalitv  cult  is  the  so-called  system  of  pass- 
port registration  that  exists  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  According  to  this  law.  a  person  may 
live  only  where  the  militia  allows  him  to 
live  he  does  not  have  the  right  to  move  about 
frcclv  in  the  country— or  more  precisely,  he 
lias  the  right  to  move  to  Siberia,  to  the  Urals. 
to  Kazakhstan,  but  he  does  not  have  the 
right  to  live  In  the  so-called  "regime''  cities. 
Thus  an  inhabitant  of  the  Ukraine  is  not  free 
to  settle  in  Kiev.  Odessa,  or  Lvov;  an  inhabit- 
ant of  Lithuania,  in  Vilna  or  Kaunas:  an  in- 
habitant of  Latvia,  in  Riga.  Why?  How  could 
the  fact  that  Ukrainians  live  in  Kiev  threat- 
en the  safety  of  the  Communist  society 
there? 

In  1948.  ilie  Soviet  Union  signed  the  Iii- 
lernational  Convention  on  Human  Rights, 
which  contains  a  paragraph  concerning  the 
right  of  people  u>  move  about  freely  within 
a  given  countrv  But  this  Ireedom  does  not 
exist  in  the  Soviet  Union,  where  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  national  republic  do  not  have  the 
right  even  to  settle  in  the  cities  of  their  own 
republic  The  discriminatory  system  of  regis- 
tration presently  in  force  makes  ii  possible 
only  for  foreigners,  usually  Russians,  to  settle 
in  these  cities.  Inevitably,  such  a  practice 
evokes  antagonism  that  is  felt  today  In  all 
the  national  republics. 

Discrimination  against  certain  national- 
ities is  further  manifest  in  the  "errors'  made 
.:.  designating  the  borders  of  the  national 
republics.  Large  regions  settled  by  Byelo- 
russians in  the  Smolensk  and  the  Bryansky 
©blasts,  for  instance,  were  not  included  In 
the  Byelorussian  SSR;  Krasnodarksy  Kray, 
parts  of  Voronezh.  Bilhorod,  and  the  Tahan- 
roha  Ravon  of  the  Rostov  Oblast  were  not 
included  In  the  UkrSSR;  regions  settled  by 
Moldavians  in  the  Odessa  Oblast  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  Moldavian  SSR:  the  Horno- 
Badakhshanska  Autonomous  Oblast  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  Armenian  SSR. 

In  the  case  of  the  autonomous  republics, 
the  division  of  lands  might  have  been  car- 
ried out  bv  the  lion  in  Aesop's  fable.  A  part 
of  the  Peiiza  Oblast  and  the  city  of  Penza, 
settled  bv  Moldavtnians.  were  excluded  from 
the  Mordovian  ASSR.  Large  territories  of  the 
Ulyanovsk  and  Orenburg  Oblasts,  settled  by 
Tartars,    were    excluded    from    the    Tartar 
ASSR   The  homeland  of  Musa  Dzalll  was  left 
in  the  Orenburg  Oblast    Part  of  the  Kirov 
Oblast,    settled    bv    Udmurts.    was   excluded 
from  the  Udmurt  ASSR,  And  what  conceiv- 
ably could  have  been  the  reason  for  exclud- 
ing" Vyborg  from  the  Karelian  ASSR.  or  for 
artificiallv    dividing    the    Komi    nation    into 
two    republics— the    Komi    ASSR    and    the 
Komi-Permvak    National    Okrug?    Similarly, 
the  Osseiians  were  divided  into  the  North  and 
the  South  Ossetian  ASSR,  while  the  Buryat- 
Mongols  were  divided  Into  the  Buryat-Mon- 
gol   ASSR,    the    Ust-Orda    Buryat    National 
Okrug,  and  the  Aginsky  National  Okrug. 

Such  arbitrary  dissection  of  nationality 
serves  onlv  to  create  hostility.  The  true 
development   and   strengthening   of   friend- 
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ship  among  the  nations  of  the  USSR  demand 
that  these  problems  be  investigated  and 
rectified  within  the  briefest  possible  period. 
I  therefore  propose  that  the  following  meas- 
ure be  qulcklv  adopted  and  implemented: 

1.  Cessation  of  all  forms  of  discrimination 
against  the  Jewish  population, 

2.  Return  of  statehood  to  the  Crimean  Tar- 
tars and  the  Germans  of  the  Volga  Region. 

3.  Return  of  all  Immovable  property  to 
the  families  of  unjustly  deported  and  re- 
patriated national  groups. 

4  Permission  for  the  members  of  the  Baltic 
nations,  the  Western  Ukraine.  Byelorussia, 
and  Moldavia  who  were  unjustly  deported  to 
Siberia  to  return  to  their  homelands. 

5,  Investigation  of  the  disappearance  of 
the  Latvian  Army  oflicers, 

6,  Proclamation  of  a  general  amnesty  en- 
compassing all  victims  of  Stalin's  personality 
cult. 

7,  Release  of  women-martyrs:  Kateryna 
ZarajTska,  Odarka  Husiak.  and  Halyna  Didyk. 

8  Investigation  of  the  question  of  dis- 
criminatory practices  toward  Ukrainians 
living  In  Kuban,  Bilhorod,  and  Starodub  and 
appropriate  action  to  abolish  such  discrim- 
ination. 

9.  Removal  of  all  forms  of  discrimination 
in  education  against  nationalities  In  the 
Ukraine.  Byelorussia,  Moldavia,  and  other 
republics. 

10.  Condemnation  of  the  deportation  of 
peoples  from  their  national  republics  to 
Siberia,  and  of  the  settlement  of  these  re- 
publics with  Russians. 

11.  Review  of  the  system  of  passport  re- 
strictions, and  condemnation  of  passport 
discrimination  that  Is  In  contradiction  to  the 
International  Convention  on  Human  Rights. 

12.  Review  of  the  borders  of  national  re- 
publics so  that  they  may  conform  more 
closely  to  ethnographic  settlements, 

13.  Wide  discussion  in  the  press  of  all 
questions  broached  In  this  petition. 


UNITED  STATES  ON  A  WAR  ECON- 
OMY. NOT  A  PEACE  ECONOMY 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  is  currently  on  a  war  economy, 
and  the  so-called  boom  we  are  experienc- 
ing is  based  on  the  risked  lives  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  overseas.  If  it  -were  not  for 
the  war,  the  United  States  would  cur- 
rently have  a  relatively  high  unemploy- 
ment rate  and  would  probably  be  exper- 
iencing a  recession. 

Two  recent  articles  pomt  this  up.  The 
May  14,  1968,  issue  of  the  Wall  Stieet 
Journal  contained  a  short  paragraph  on 
the  front  page  in  the  column  entitled 
"Labor  Letter."  The  paragraph  states: 

Federal  spending,  mostly  for  defense,  pro- 
vided a  majority  of  the  new  Jobs  in  the  pri- 
vate economy  last  year,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment says.  The  outlay  generated  800.000  new^ 
industry  Jobs,  or  about  three-fifths  of  the 
1967  non-farm  employment  gain.  In  1966, 
Federal  outlays,  produced  about  300.000  such 
iobs. 

The  Defense  Department  created 
ihree-fifths— 60  percent— of  new  jobs  in 
the  private  sector  last  year. 

The  May  13.  1968,  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  backs  up  this  point  in  an 
article  "Labor  Shortages  Prodding  In- 
flation."   The    article    states    that    the 
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protests,  petitions,  and  letters  of  Jailed  in- 
tellectuals are  clandestinely  copied  and  cir- 
culated among  the  Soviet  students,  profes- 
sors, writers,  and  scientists.  Some  of  them 
reached  the  Western  World  and  were  trana- 
lated  and  published. 

The  most  Illustrative  of  the  question  of 
national  pjoUcy  of  the  Communist  Party  In 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  Mr  Y  Karavansky's  peti- 
tion to  the  Soviet  Parliament  The  author,  a 
Soviet  Ukrainian  poet  and  literary  worker, 
was  jailed  for  25  years  for  his  protest  against 
the  severe  Russlficatlon  of  non-Russian  na- 
tions. His  petition  was  written  in  Jail.  I 
recommend  this  document  for  reading  by  my 
students  in  the  class  of  Geography  of  the 
USS.R.  I  think  that  the  reading  of  this 
document  Is  helpful  for  the  understanding  of 
the  extreme  sensitivity  of  the  Moscow  rulers 
to  the  liberal  movements  spread  over  the 
Eastern  Satellites,  especially  in  Czecho- 
slovakia (including  the  Cz-Sl.  Comm.  Party*. 
For  this  reason  I  .submit  respectfully  the 
copy  of  this  document  for  your  attention. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mark  P.  Mensheha. 

Asst.  Prof,  in  Geog. 

0.356.  Geography  of  the  USSR.  National 
Policy  of  the  Communist  Party  Toward 
THE  Non-Russian  NATlONALrriES :  \  Peti- 
tion * 

I  The  following  petition,  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Council  of  Nationalities  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR,  was  written 
by  a  Soviet  UkrEilnlan  wTlter,  Svyatoslav 
Yosypovlch  Karavansky.  Dated  April  io.  1966, 
It  was  composed  after  Karavansky  had  been 
imprisoned  without  trial  and  sent  to  a  labor 
camp  in  the  Potma  area  of  Movdovskaya 
ASSR.  The  petition  urges  the  elimination  of 
the  widespread  discrimination  still  practiced 
against  national  minorities  In  the  USSR.  It 
was  circulated  underground  before  reaching 
the  west  and  is  published  here  for  the  first 
time  In  English.) 

TO      THE     COUNCIL     OF     NATIO-MALITIES     OF     THB 
f.S.S  R. 

(By  Svyatoslav  Y  Karavansky) 
Over  the  Ia.st  30  years,  the  Council  of  Na- 
tionalities of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR 
has  investigated  very  few  of  the  pressing 
problems  that  should  be  of  primary  concern 
to  It.  Obviously,  one  can  neltjtier  criticize  nor 
ronaemn  the  Council's  activities  up  to  1953, 
for  like  all  Soviet  state  organs,  it  was  repre- 
sented by  Stalin  personally.  During  this 
period  it  existed  formally,  but  did  not  in  fact 
perform  any  official  business.  Unfortunately, 
inertia  stui  characterizes  the  Council,  al- 
though it  is  high  time  that  It  undertook  the 
correction  of  a  long  list  of  abuses  resulting 
from  the  Stalinist  cult  of  personality — abuses 
which  even  today  restrict  and  undermine 
friendly  relations  between  the  nations  of  the 
USSR. 

Such  friendship  will  develop  successfully 
ar.d  increase  in  strength  only  when  all  the 
nations  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  accorded 
equal  rights  m  every  branch  of  social  and 
political  life.  This  is  a  truth  that  Is  self- 
evident.  It  Is  the  principle  that  has  com- 
pelled me  to  address  the  Council  of  Nation- 
alities, and  to  petition  it  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  measures  to  remove  the  vestiges  of 
discrimination  against  nationalities  in  our 
society. 

To  begin  with.  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  discrimination  against  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation. I  state  this  problem  first  because 
the  attitude  of  a  society  toward  Its  Jewish 
population  is  the  litmus  paper  indicating 
that  society's  level  of  international  con- 
sciousness. The  closing  down  of  Jewish  cul- 
tural institutions  i  newspapers  schools, 
theaters,  publishing  houses):  the  execution 
of  Jewish  cultural  workers:  discrimination 
in  admitting  Jews  to  institutions  of  higher 
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and  secondary  learning — these  are  all  prac- 
tices that  flourished  in  the  era  of  the  per- 
sonality cult.  It  would  seem  that  the  con- 
demnation of  the  cult  should  have  also  put 
an  end  to  these  flagrant  injustices,  yet  this 
did  not  occur.  To  appease  public  opinion 
abroad.  Niklta  Khrushchev  (who  paid  little 
attention  to  public  opinion  In  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself)  waa  forced  to  "rehabilitate" 
the  innocent  Jewish  cultural  leaders  exe- 
cuted under  Stalin.  But  he  went  no  further. 

Where  are  the  Jewish  theaters  now,  the 
newspap>ers  and  publishing  houses,  the 
Schools?  In  Odessa,  there  are  approximately 
150.000  Jews,  but  not  one  Jewish  school. 
And  what  about  admission  to  institutions 
of  higher  learning?  Again  In  Odessa,  where 
25  per  cent  of  the  population  is  Jewish, 
Jews  make  up  only  3-5  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dent body  at  those  institutions.  That  is  the 
unofficial  quota  maintained  in  processing 
admissions.  Yet  Jewish  students  applying  to 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  other  cities 
are  told;  "You  have  a  school  in  Odessa — 
go  to  your  'own'  school."  Students  from  the 
Urals,  Siberia.  Moscow.  Tula.  Saratov  i  all 
with  their  own  large,  well-established  uni- 
versities) are  permitted  to  study  in  Odessa, 
where  they  are  provided  with  specially  con- 
structed dormitories,  while  local  Jewish 
students  ( as  well  as  the  local  Ukrainians 
and  Moldavians)  are  severely  restricted  in 
their  right  to  a  higher  education. 

Practices  such  as  these  can  only  lead  the 
Jews  to  an  awareness  of  the  fact  that  In  the 
Soviet  Union  they  belong  to  an  Inferior  and 
unequal  national  group,  and  so  drive  them 
to  Zionism.  One  must  admit  that  never  be- 
fore has  Zionism  been  as  popular  among  the 
Jewish  population  as  it  is  today,  and  this 
is  a  direct  result  of  discriminatory  practices 
against  the  Jewish  minority. 

An  equally  glaring  example  of  national 
discrimination  was  tke  ma.ts  deportation  of 
the  Crimean  Tartars  and  the  Germans  from 
their  own  territories  and  confiscation  of 
their  statehood.  The  expulsion  of  the  Tartars 
from  Crimea  was  an  act  of  open  injustice 
that  no  argument  can  excuse.  How.  in  the 
20th  century,  could  a  society  that  wants  to 
create  the  most  just  order  on  earth  deport 
a  nation  of  900,000  from  its  historic  land  for 
"treason  against  the  motherland"  commit- 
ted by  a  few  of  its  people?  Who  has  the 
right  in  this  century  to  delve  into  the 
archives  of  an  Imperialism  long  past  to  come 
up  with  an  argument  that  "historically" 
this  land  belonged  not  to  the  Tartars  but  to 
the  Russians?  If  one  followed  this  line  of 
reasoning  then  Khabarovsky  Kray,  Prymor- 
sky  Kray,  and  the  Amursk  Oblast  should  all 
be  immediately  returned  to  the  Chinese  Re- 
public because  the  imperialistic  Tsars  of 
Russia  forcefully  seized  these  lands  from  the 
Chinese  rulers.  Can  friendship  among  the 
Soviet  nations  possibly  be  encouraged  by 
depriving  the  Crimean  Tartars  of  statehood, 
by  scattering  them  throughout  the  expanses 
of  Kazakhstan  and  Siberia,  by  depriving 
them  of  their  schools,  newspapers,  anci 
theaters? 

And  how  are  the  Germans  of  the  Volga 
Region  responsible  to  society  for  Hitler's 
crimes?  Does  Marxism  solve  complex  prob- 
lems by  Judging  people  on  the  basis  of  their 
nationality  rather  than  their  social  contri- 
bution? Does  not  the  slogan  "Workers  of  the 
world,  unite!"  apply  to  the  Jews,  the  Cri- 
mean Tartars,  and  the  Germans  of  the  Volga 
Region?  We  have  no  bourgeois  Jews,  no  cap- 
italist Tartars,  no  German  landowners  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  only  workers. 

How  can  our  young  people  be  educated  In 
the  spirit  of  Internationalism  when  they 
see  entire  nations  deprived  of  their  right  to 
national  autonomy  and  of  their  right  to  an 
education  In  both  their  native  and  foreign 
languages?  What  friendship  can  there  be  be- 
tween the  man  who  has  been  exiled  from  his 
own  home,  from  his  native  lajid,  and  the 
nnan  who  has  taken  over  this  home  and  this 
land? 
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To  the  injustices  above  one  must  also  add 
the  errors  committed  In  the  restoration  oi 
national  statehood  to  the  Chechens,  Ingush. 
Kalmyks.  Karachals.  and  a  number  of  other 
uationalitlee.  This  seemingly  Just  act  toward 
the  smaller  national  groups  was  not  accom- 
plished without  blunders,  making  it  obvious 
to  these  nationalities  that  they  are  still  less 
than  equal.  According  to  the  established 
procedure,  the  families  of  these  unjustly  ex- 
iled national  groups  are  not  given  back  their 
immovable  property — their  buildings  and 
their  homes:  if  they  wish  to  return  to  their 
ancestral  lands,  they  must  buy  back  their 
homes  from  the  local  state  authorities  ur 
else  build  new  ones.  Having  given  them  the 
right  to  return,  the  decree  of  the  Supreme 
So\-iet  did  not  secure  for  them  the  means  to 
realize  this  return.  It  Is  the  same  as  present- 
ing someone  with  an  expensive  cake,  after 
first  eating  the  chocolate  Icing  and  fllUne 
Can  such  a  gift  be  considered  a  gift? 

During  the  era  of  the  personality  cult 
many  injustices  were  likewise  perpetrat<>d 
against  the  Baltic  nations.  The  Estoiuan 
population  occupying  regions  near  the  Sv- 
viet-Estonian  border  was  deported  en  mas.sp 
to  Siberia — although  the  only  crime  of  these 
people  was  that  they  happened  to  live  near 
the  border  They  could  at  least  have  been  rt- 
."^ettled  In  another  part  of  the  Estonian  Re- 
public: but.  no.  the  entire  population  if 
the  town  of  Sllamaye  was  transported  t.i 
Siberia. 

.^s  everyone  knows,  in  1940  the  Latvian 
Republic  joined  the  Soviet  Union  of  its  own 
lux-ord.  Therefore,  no  repressive  mea.«;ure.s 
should  have  been  taken  against  the  militarv 
personnel  of  the  Latvian  Army,  Stranceiv 
enough,  however,  officers  of  the  Latvian  Anna 
were  im-ited  in  1941  to  military  maneuvers; 
from  which  they  have  never  returned:  thru 
were  interned,  and  their  fate  is  unknown.  Not 
one  of  these  officers  evef  came  home  This  i.-^ 
true,  too,  of  the  thousands  of  Lithuanians 
who  uere  unjustly  repressed  and  deported  I'i 
1940-41.  The  suspicion  arises  that  under 
Beria's  arbitrary  rule,  these  Soviet  citizen.s 
may  have  been  liquidated  in  one  way  or  an- 
other In  the  concentration  camps.  This  i.= 
in  itself  a  crime  against  humanity  and  c.n 
hardly  strengthen  friendship  among  nations. 
To  prevent  similar  occurrences  in  the  future, 
it  is  time  to  investigate  and,  if  necessary, 
perform  the  appropriate  e.xcavations  and  ex- 
humations of  bodies  in  order  to  prosecute 
those  criminally  responsible  for  murdering 
thousands  of  Lithuanian  and  Latvian  citi- 
zens of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Meanwhile,  inordinate  damage  to  the 
friendship  of  nations  has  been  and  is  being 
done  by  the  distorted  national  policies  ap- 
plied In  one  of  the  largest  republics  of  the 
USSR,  the  Ukraine.  The  Russification  of 
Ukrainian  institutions  of  higher  learning  in- 
troduced after  1937  has  been  condemned  and 
partially  corrected  In  the  Western  Ukraine, 
but  In  the  Eastern  Ukraine,  these  Institutions 
remain  completely  Russified.  This  discrimi- 
natory policy  Is  explained  by  the  supposed 
difference  between  the  two  regions;  but  if 
this  is  the  case,  why  did  the  Ukrainian  na- 
tion unite  into  one  Ukrainian  Soviet  state 
in  the  first  place?  Obviously,  so  that  the 
entire  Ukrainian  nation,  previously  deprived 
of  statehood,  could  develop  Into  one  na- 
tional organism.  Now.  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion the  united  republic  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  Practices  of  this  kind  not  only  discour- 
age friendship;  they  even  divide  one  nation 
into  two. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  unjust  acts  against 
the  Ukrainian  nation — the  execution  of  lead- 
ers such  as  Chubar,  Kosior,  Zatonsky,  and 
Luibchenko;  the  execution  of  \sTlters  such 
as  Mykytenko,  Vlyzko,  Palklvsky.  and  dozens 
of  others;  the  groundless  exclusion  of  the 
Communist  party  of  the  Western  Ukraine 
from  the  Comintern;  the  liquidation  and 
deportation  of  the  Ukrainian  Intelligentsia 
of  Lvov  between  1939-53;  the  compulsory 
mass  deportations  of  Ukrainians  to  Siberia; 
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the  forced  Russification  of  the  Ukrainian 
population  In  Kukan,  Bilohorod.  Stavrodub— 
ihat  all  these  acts  could  not  fall  to  provoke 
the  national  outrage  which  developed  Into  a 
national  revolt  between  1943^9.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  parUcipants  in  this  revolt  and 
even  more  witnesses  (there  are  more  of  these) 
are  still  living  beyond  the  borders  of  their 
own  republic. 

These  victims  of  the  personality  cult 
should  be  returned  to  their  native  homes. 
\  true  friendship  among  the  Soviet  nations 
requires  a  wide  and  general  amnesty  lor  all 
lho.se  prisoners  who  (after  15.  18,  or  20 
vears)  are  wasung  away  in  prisons  and  con- 
centration camps  for  their  active  opposition 
to  the  personality  cult  and  to  Beria's  terror. 
If  there  is  reallv  to  be  friendship  among  the 
nations  of  the  USSR,  then  It  must  be  based 
on  humane  relations,  and  not  on  national 
hatreds  and  fratricide. 

The  fact  tliat  there  has  been  no  amnesty 
(or  participants  m  the  1943-49  national  up- 
risings against  StaUn's  personality  cult  and 
Beria's  terror  in  the  Ukraine,  Lithuania, 
L.itvia,  and  Estonia  does  great  liarm  to  the 
ideal  of  friendship  among  Soviet  nations. 
Today  in  Komi  ASSR  (Vorkuta,  Inta.  Pe- 
rkora\.  m  Siberia  (Irkutsk  Oblast,  Kemerovo 
Oblast.  Krasnoyarsk  Kray).  in  Kazakhstan, 
and  in  Kolyma,  there  are  large  numbers  of 
Ukrainians,  Lithuanians.  Latvians,  and  Es- 
romans  who  were  deported  on  the  suspicion 
oi  opposing  the  personality  cult  between 
r.i43-49. 

One  can  only  presume  tliat  it  is  precisely 
in'cause  it  intends  to  prevent  the  release  of 
These  persons  that  the  USSR  continues  to 
niaintain  its  barbaric  I'o-j/far  prison  term 
For  at  tliis  tune  25-year  sentences  are  being 
►  rrrd  primarily  by  Ukrainians.  Lithuanians. 
Latvians.  Estoriians.  Byeloru.'-smns.  and  .Vo/- 
(lavians.  Why  is  there  no  pardon  for  them? 
We  have  generously  pardoned  those  who  con- 
inbuted  to  the  mass  extermination  of  Soviet 
ritizens  m  1937-:i9.  excu;-ing  them  en  the 
.-round  that  they  were  not  responsible  lor  Uie 
(onditions  of  those  times  and  were  only 
.'tjeving  orders. 

Why  is  there  no  similar  pardon  for  sucli 
Ikrainian  women  as  Kateryna  Zarytska,  Ha- 
nM  Didyk.  and  Odarka  Hu.siafc.  each  sen- 
;-'nced  to  25  years  of  imprisonment?  Should 
it  be  permissible  to  hold  women  in  the  Volo- 
ciymvr  Prison  for  18-20  years:  Kateryna 
Zarytska  since  1947.  and  Halyna  Didyk  and 
Od.irka  Husiak  since  1950?  At  one  ti.me  Khru- 
.shchev  condemned  inhuman  execution  of  a 
pregnant  woman-revolutionary  in  Albania: 
bearing  this  condemnation  in  mind,  can  one 
rondone  the  imprisonment  of  women  so 
manv  vears  in  a  stone  grave? 

The  "practice  of  settling  the  cities  of  the 
national    republics    with     Russians    further 
contradicts  true  friendship  among  the  Soviet 
nations.  In  the  UkrSSR  the  Russian  popula- 
;ion     systematically     increases     while     the 
Ukrainian  population  decreiuses    S.milar  mi- 
grations are  still  taking  place  m  Lithuania, 
Latvia,    Estonia,   Byelorussia.    Moldavia,   Ka- 
,'akhstan,  Kirghizia,  and  elsewhere.  7"/ie  colo- 
nization of  the  Ukraine  with  a  large  number 
or  Russians  (retired  officers,  retired  KGB  of- 
ficials, and  other  pnvileged  categories  of  citi- 
zens) who  settle  in  the  cities  and  get  all  the 
comfortable  jobs  and  professional  positions, 
iias  forced  the  native  Ukrainian  population 
into  low-salaried  jobs  as  unskilled  laborers, 
ambulance    drivers,    caretakers,    stevedores, 
construction   and  farm   workers.  Such  arbi- 
trary   settlement    of    prehistoric    Ukrainian 
l.mds  produces  nothing  but  national  enmity. 
Let  us  remember  the  bloodshed  among  na- 
tions between  1917  1D20  in  the  Caucasus  and 
in  the  Middle  East. 

In  1958.  when  the  Chechens  and  the  In- 
Kush  finally  returned  to  their  native  lands, 
they  were  greeted  by  the  Russian  popula- 
tion of  Grozny  with  banners  reading. 
"Chechens  and  Ingush,  get  out  of  the  Cau- 


casus?" and  "Long  live  Stalin's  national  pol- 
icies!" Is  tills  not  typical  of  the  colonizer's 
attitude  toward  ane-old  inhabitants  in  any 
given  Iccalitv,  toward  the  legal  owners  of  the 
land?  Is  this  not  a  shamefvil  expression  of 
international  enmity?  Is  it  not  clear  proof  of 
the  fact  that  the  policy  of  colonization  of  the 
national  republics  has  led  not  to  friendship 
among  nations  and  at  the  same  time  sup- 
port the  pollcv  of  arbitrarily  and  deliberately 
intermingling  nationalities  and  dividing 
among  them  the  s(x;ial  lunctlons  of  work  and 
leadership.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a  true 
iriendship  between  the  Soviet  nations,  it  Is 
necessary  to  re-examine  this  discriminatory 
policy  of  deporting  national  minorities  to 
Siberia  and  of  settling  the  national  republics 
with  foreign,  usually  Russian  or  Russified 
groups. 

An  equally  pernicious  vestige  of  the  per- 
sonalitv  c\ilt  is  ilie  so-called  system  of  pass- 
port registration  that  exists  In  the  Soviet 
Union  According  to  this  law.  a  person  may 
live  only  where  the  militia  allows  him  to 
live:  he  does  not  have  the  right  to  move  about 
freely  in  the  country— or  more  precisely,  he 
has  the  right  to  move  to  Siberia,  to  the  Urals, 
to  Kazakhstan,  but  he  does  not  have  the 
right  to  live  in  the  so-called  "regime''  cities. 
Thus  an  Inhabitant  of  the  Ukraine  is  not  free 
K,  .settle  m  Kiev,  Odessa,  or  Lvov:  an  luhabil- 
ant  ol  Lithuania,  in  Vilna  or  Kaunas:  an  in- 
habitant of  Latvia,  in  Riga.  Why?  How  could 
the  fact  that  Ukrainians  live  in  Kiev  threat- 
en the  safety  of  tlie  Communist  society 
there? 

In  1948.  the  Soviet  Union  signed  the  In- 
ternational Convention  on  Human  Rights, 
which  contains  a  paragraph  concerning  the 
right  of  people  U'  move  about  freely  within 
a  given  country.  But  this  freedom  does  not 
exist  in  the  Soviet  Union,  where  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  national  republic  do  not  have  the 
right  even  to  -settle  in  the  cities  of  their  own 
republic  The  discriminatory  system  of  regis- 
tration presently  in  force  makes  it  possible 
only  for  foreigners,  usually  Russians,  to  settle 
in  "these  cities.  Inevitably,  such  a  practice 
evokes  antagonism  that  is  felt  today  m  all 
the  national  republics. 

Discrimination  against  certain  national- 
ities is  further  manifest  in  the  "errors'  made 
.:x  designating  the  borders  oi  the  national 
republics.  Large  regions  settled  by  Byelo- 
russians in  the  Smolensk  and  the  Bryansky 
Oblasts,  for  instance,  were  not  included  in 
t'ne  Byelorussian  SSR;  Krasnodarksy  Kray. 
parts  of  Voronezh.  Bilhorod.  and  the  Tahan- 
roha  Ravon  of  the  Rostov  Oblast  were  not 
included  in  the  UTtrSSR:  regions  settled  by 
Moldavians  m  the  Odessa  Oblast  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  Moldavian  SSR:  fne  Horno- 
Badakhshanska  Autonomous  Oblast  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  Armenian  SSR. 

In  the  case  of  the  autonomous  republics, 
the  division  of  lands  might  have  been  car- 
ried out  bv  the  lion  in  Aesop's  fable.  A  part 
of  the  Peiiza  Oblast  and  the  city  of  Penza, 
settled  bv  Moldavinians,  were  excluded  from 
the  Mordovian  ASSR.  Large  territories  of  the 
Ulyanovsk  and  Orenburg  Oblasts.  settled  by 
Tartars,    were    excluded    from    the    Tartar 
ASSR.  The  homeland  of  Musa  Dzalil  was  left 
in  the  Orenburg  Oblast.   Part  of  the  Kirov 
Oblast.   settled    by    Udmurts.    was    excluded 
from  the  Udmurt  ASSR.  And  what  conceiv- 
ably could  have  been  the  reason  for  exclud- 
ing Vyborg  from  the  Karelian  ASSR,  or  for 
artificiallv    dividing    the    Komi    nation    Into 
two    republics— the    Komi    ASSR    and    the 
Komi-Permvak    National    Okrug?    Simaarly, 
the  Ossetians  were  divided  into  the  North  and 
the  South  Ossetian  ASSR.  while  the  Buryat- 
Mongols  were  divided  Into  the  Buryat-Mon- 
gol   ASSR.    tlie    Ust-orda    Buryat    National 
Okrug,  and  the  Aglnsky  National  Okrug. 

Such  arbitrary  dissection  of  nationality 
serves  onlv  to  create  hostility.  The  true 
development    and   strengthening   of   friend- 
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ship  among  the  nations  of  the  USSR  demand 
that  these  problems  be  investigated  and 
rectified  within  the  briefest  possible  period 
I  theretore  propose  that  the  following  meas- 
ure be  quickly  adopted  and  Implemented: 

1.  Cessation  of  all  forms  of  discrimination 
against  the  Jewish  population. 

2  Return  of  statehood  to  the  Crimean  Tar- 
tars and  the  Germans  of  the  Volga  Region. 

3.  Return  of  all  immovable  property  to 
the  families  of  unjusUy  deported  and  re- 
patriated national  groups. 

4  Permission  tor  the  members  of  the  Baltic 
nations,  the  Western  Ukraine.  Byelorussia, 
and  Moldavia  who  were  unjustly  deported  to 
Siberia  to  return  to  their  homelands. 

5  Investigation  of  the  disappearance  of 
the  Latvian  Army  officers. 

6.  Proclamation  of  a  general  amnesty  en- 
compassing all  victims  of  Stalin's  personality 
cult. 

7.  Release  of  women-martyrs:  Kateryna 
Zaravrska,  Odarka  Huslak,  and  Halyna  Didyk. 

8  Investigation  of  the  question  of  dls- 
crlmlnatorv  practices  toward  Ukrainians 
living  in  Kuban.  Bilhorod,  and  Starodub  and 
appropriate  action  to  abolish  such  discrim- 
ination. 

9.  Removal  of  all  forms  of  discrimination 
in  education  against  nationalities  in  the 
Ukraine.  Byelorussia.  Moldavia,  and  other 
republics. 

10.  Condemnation  of  the  deportation  of 
peoples  from  their  national  republics  to 
Siberia,  and  of  the  settlement  of  these  re- 
publics with  Russians. 

11.  Review  of  the  system  of  passport  re- 
strictions, and  condemnation  of  passport 
discrimination  that  is  In  contradiction  U)  the 
International  Convention  on  Human  Rights. 

12.  Review  of  the  borders  of  national  re- 
publics so  that  they  may  conform  more 
closelv  to  ethnographic  settlements. 

13.  "wide  discussion  in  tlie  press  of  all 
questions  broached  In  this  petition. 


UNITED  STATES  ON  A  WAR  ECON- 
OMY. NOT  A  PEACE  ECONOMY 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOVBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  is  currently  on  a  war  economy, 
and  the  so-called  boom  we  are  experienc- 
ing is  based  on  the  risked  lives  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  overseas.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  war.  the  United  States  would  cur- 
rently have  a  relatively  high  unemploy- 
ment rate  and  would  probably  be  exper- 
iencing a  rece.ssion. 

Two  recent  articles  pomt  this  up.  The 

May  14,  1968,  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 

Journal  contained  a  short  paragraph  on 

the  front  page  in  the  column  entitled 

■Labor  Letter."  The  paragraph  states: 

Federal  spending,  mostly  for  defense,  pro- 
vided a  majority  of  the  new  Jobs  in  the  pri- 
vate economy  last  year,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment says.  The  outlay  generated  800,000  new 
industry  jobs,  or  about  three-fifths  of  the 
1967  non-farm  employment  gain.  In  1966, 
Federal  outlays,  produced  about  300,000  such 
jobs. 

The  Defense  Department  created 
three-fifths— 60  percent — of  new  jobs  in 
the  private  sector  last  year. 

The  May  13,  1968,  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  backs  up  this  point  in  an 
article  "Labor  Shortages  Prodding  In- 
flation."    The    article    states    that    the 
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United  States  is  presently  in  an  infla- 
tionary wage-price  spiral  based  on  the 
demands  of  a  war  economy  The  war  has 
put  an  additional  three-quarters  of  a 
million  men  in  the  Armed  Forces,  re- 
quires another  million  workers  to  di- 
rectly supply  goods  for  the  war.  and  the 
extra  spending  created  by  the  war- 
caused  inflation  has  probably  created 
1  or  2  million  more  jobs.  Thus,  from 
2^4  to  3^4  million  jobs  have  been  cre- 
ated by  this  war.  Talcing  a  conservative 
figure  of  2  million  jobs  created  by  the 
war — if  the  war  had  not  created  these 
jobs  the  unemployment  rate  in  the 
United  States  would  be  around  6  per- 
cent. 

There  is  not  a  sound  economy  m  the 
United  States  today  and  what  .seeming 
prosperity  there  is  is  based  on  war.  The 
two  articles  follow : 

Federal  spending,  mostly  for  defense,  pro- 
vided a  majority  of  the  new  jobs  :n  tlie 
private  economy  last  year  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment says  The  outlays  generated  800.000 
new  industry  jobs,  or  about  three-tifths  of 
the  1967  nonfarm  employment  gain  In  1966. 
Federal  outlays  produced  about  300.000  such 
jobs.  "■  I 

PRODfCTTON    Costs    Rise:     Labor    Shortages 

Prodding  Inflation 

I  By  Sidney  Fish  i 

Labor  shortages  are  causing  employers  to 
offer  high  wages  for  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled workers  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Skilled  workers,  too.  are  in  extremely  short 
supply,  and  labor  unions  representing  these 
workers  are  taking  advantage  of  this  situa- 
tion to  boost  their  demands  in  collective 
bargaining. 

In  many  areas,  employers  are  bidding 
against  each  other  to  obtain  workers  needed 
to  build  or  man  new  plants  or  service 
operations. 

JOB    TtJRNOVER 

Some  companies  say  they  have  not  wit- 
nessed such  severe  labor  shortages  since 
World  War  II.  Moonlighting  is  widely  preva- 
lent, job  turnover  has  risen,  and  absentee- 
ism, too.  is  at  a  high  level.  These  factors  add 
to  production  costs  and  intensify  inflation- 
ary trends. 

Government  figures  show  that  the  total 
number  of  unemployed  last  month  was  only 
2.491.000.  or  3  5  per  cent  of  the  labor  force. 
This  ;s  the  first  time  that  the  number  of 
unemployed  has  been  under  2.5  million  since 
1953.  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

Most  of  the  unemployed  are  of  the  hard 
core  type  and  require  careful  training  and 
rehabilitation  Employers  have  already  taken 
on  many  workers  in  this  category  and  have 
absorbed  higher  costs,  as  a  result. 

The  labor  shortage  situation  thus  has 
contributed  to  relieving  some  of  the  hard 
core  unemployment  among  Negroes  and  other 
minority  slum-dwellers  But  the  labor  short- 
ages have  made  it  difficult  to  conduct  effi- 
cient operations  in  new  plants. 

Breaklng-in  costs  have  soared  on  new 
equipment  Many  employers  have  commented 
on  the  unusually  high  starting-up  costs  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

"I  don't  know  whether  inflation  Is  caus- 
ing labor  shortages  or  labor  shortages  are 
causing  inflation."  one  employer  said.  'But 
this  much  is  plain — if  it  weren't  for  the  war 
in  Vietnam  we  wouldn't  be  having  any  of 
the  problems  that  we  are  finding  in  this 
highly  inflationary  economy. 

"The  war  has  meant  a  buildup  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  men  in  the  armed 
forces  to  about  3.5  million.  In  addition,  an- 
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other  million  workers  are  engaged  in  pro- 
duction of  equipment  and  supplies  needed 
tor  the  war  And  the  extra  spending  gener- 
ated by  war-caused  Inflation  has  probably 
created  another  million  or  two  million  Jobs." 

Building  contractors  are  being  hit  by  man 
power  shortages  in  two  ways.  They  are  re- 
ceiving extremely  high  demands  from  labor 
unions,  calling  for  wage  rises  of  30  per  cent 
for  a  three-year  contract. 

In  addition,  they  are  being  forced  to  bid 
against  other  employers  by  guaranteeing 
overtime  pay  in  order  to  get  a  supply  of 
workers. 

An  Illustration  of  what  happens  under 
these  conditions  is  provided  by  the  short- 
age of  skilled  plumbers  and  steamfitters  in 
Westchester  County  in  New  York  State 

Consolidated  Edison  Co  is  building  a  $108 
million  nuclear  generator  at  Indian  Point. 
NY.  to  get  the  Job  done  in  time,  and  to 
meet  demands  for  electric  power,  the  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  on  this  Job  are 
offering  overtime  work  witli  premium  rates 
This  tends  to  attract  pipe  fitters  and  other 
building  trade  skills  from  home  construc- 
tion and  other  building  jobs. 

Including  overtime,  building  trade  skilled 
workers  are  able  to  earn  over  $400  a  week, 
not  only  at  Indian  Point,  but  at  many  other 
large  industrial  construction  jobs  through- 
the  country.  Some  home  builders  feel  they 
cannot  afford  to  offer  such  high  pay  Hence, 
completion  of  many  home  projects  is  being 
retarded,  and  some  h:)mes  are  not  being 
started,  because  builders  fear  that  tiiey  will 
run   Into   labor   shortages. 

Help  wanted  ads  throughout  the  country 
reveal  shortages  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
workers.  Unskilled  factory  workers  are  get- 
ting SlOO  n  week  in  many  northern  cities. 
Porters,  who  often  are  among  the  lowest 
paid,  are  getting  $90  a  week  or  more.  Young 
high  school  graduates  who  are  draft-exempt 
can  make  $120  a  week  in  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco.  Only  a  few  years  ago.  starting  pay 
for  such  workers  would  be  S60  a  week,  or 
less. 

The  shortages  of  workers,  and  the  rapid 
upward  movement  of  pay  among  unskilled 
and  inexperienced  workers  has  made  it 
liarder  for  employers  to  bargain  with  unions. 
The  latter  feel  that  in  rtew  of  the  sharp  rise 
in  minimimi  pay  scales,  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  that  wage  differentials  should 
be  reestablished  by  raising  the  pay  of  skilled 
workers  proportionately.  Under  job  evalua- 
tion programs,  such  increases  are  period- 
ically necessary  after  unions  have  had  flat 
increases  of  so  many  cents  per  hour  for  sev- 
eral years. 

IN     SHORT    SUPPLY 

Last  year,  the  auto  industry  and  other  in- 
dustries had  to  agree  to  special  pay  increases 
for  carpenters  and  other  craftsmen,  over  and 
above  the  increases  granted  to  semi-skilled 
or  assembly  line  workers. 

White  collar  workers  are  also  in  short  sup- 
ply in  many  cities.  This  Includes  clerical 
workers,  stenographers  and  many  others.  Re- 
flecting these  shortages,  salaries  have  risen 
sharply  in  some  cities. 

Some  industrialists  think  this  situation 
Will  end  with  a  cease-fire  order  in  Vietnam. 
The  return  of  the  troops  and  the  reduction 
in  war  output  should  make  the  labor  market 
easier.  But  others  feel  that  early  relief  is  not 
in  sight. 

Even  if  the  shooting  war  ends,  defense 
spending  will  remain  at  a  high  level.  As  ten- 
sion eases  in  the  Far  East,  it  may  build  up 
in  the  Middle  East  or  in  Western  Europe. 

The  performance  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration, in  reducing  income  tax  rates  in  1964 
and  1965.  and  in  cutting  excise  taxes  In  1965 
despite  the  w^ar  buildup  will  provide  a  pat- 
tern for  other  presidents  who  may  want  to 
provide  job  opportunities  by  stimulating  the 
economy  "full  employment '  may  not  end 
with  the  coming  of  peace. 
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DECISION     IN     NATIONAL     SECU- 
RITY: PATCHWORK  OR  POLICY? 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  Pre.sident  the  task 
force  on  national  security  of  the  Repub- 
lican coordinating  committee  has  ju.st 
published  an  important  study  entitled 
"Decisions  in  National  Security:  Patch- 
work or  Policy?  " 

As  a  member  of  the  task  force.  I  am 
deeply  convinced  that  the  decisionmak- 
ing process  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  elsewhere  among  our  national  agen- 
cies involved  with  security  is  badly  in 
need  of  review  and  improvement  if  we 
are  to  assure  the  Nation's  future  safety. 

In  order  that  Senators  and  other  con- 
cerned Americans  may  have  the  benelir 
of  the  task  force's  views.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  report  and  the  suj)- 
porting  appendixes  be  printed  in  thf 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Decisions  i.n  National  Security:  Patchwoiii; 
OR  Policy' 

"Good  national  security  policy  requirf- 
both  good  policymakers  and  good  policy  nm- 
chinery.  One  cannot  be  divided  from  tiie 
otlier." — U.S.  Serate  Subcommittee  on  N.i- 
liona!  Policy  Machinery:  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.   1961. 

War  and  the  threat  of  war  continue  to  add 
an  oininous  dimension  to  our  search  fnr 
peace.  In  an  international  environment 
where  true  peace  continues  to  elude  us.  \.v.> 
must  niaintain  the  highest  priority  on  v.- 
forts  to  ensure  our  nation's  security. 

Providing  for  our  security  absorbs  more 
of  oiLr  human  and  material  resources  than 
any  other  single  function  of  goverrunenr. 
Fortunately,  our  nation  i.s  endowed  witii 
these  great  resources.  However,  wise  policies, 
and  efficient  organization  and  managenieu' 
are  as  essential  as  the  resources  themselve.«- 

Our  review  concludes  that  the  effectiveness 
of  our  security  structure  has  declined,  due  to 
indecisive  policies — faulty  policy-making  ma- 
chinery— over-centralization  m  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense — over-management  of  our 
security  structure — over-reliance  on  cost  ac- 
counting procedures  and  computer  tecli- 
niques — and  a  downgrading  of  seasoned  hu- 
man judgment. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  self-imposed 
isolation  of  top  civilians  in  the  Pentagon 
who  have  too  often  disnussed  or  altered  solid 
recommendations  of  the  service  Secretaries 
or  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  distorted 
the  authority  of  unified  and  field  command- 
ers. 

The  technological  explosion  has  forced  new 
political — military  relationships.  The  civilian 
administrator  must  understand  the  soldier 
and  the  scientist.  The  soldier  must  under- 
stand the  civilian  administrator  and  the 
scientist.  This  new  relatlonslup  has  fared 
poorly  in  recent  years,  to  the  detriment  of 
our  policies  and  policy  making  machinery. 
We  see  the  result  in  dealing  with  crucial 
international  events,  years  of  Indecisiveness 
over  Vietnam,  in  our  failure  to  develop  new 
advanced  weapons  systems,  and  in  the  ero- 
sion of  America's  prestige  throughout  the 
world. 

History  sternly  icarns  that  weakness  in- 
vites aggression.  The  weakness  may  be  in 
armaments.   Btit  even   with  ample   superior 
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armaments,  a  nation  can  invlt*  aggression  by 
a  lack  of  will  and  determination  Such  a 
condition  is  often  revealed  by  a  hesitancy  or 
inability  to  reach  timely  and  forthright  de- 
cisions. 

RESPONSIBILITY    FOR    NATIONAL    SECURITY 

Within  policies  and  requirements  specified 
bv  Congress,  the  President  determines  and 
directs  our  national  security  efforts  By  con- 
stitutional provision  and  historical  precedent, 
he  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  foreign 
relations.  He  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  He  directs  all  departments  and 
agencies  in  the  Executive  Branch. 

National  security  policy  tormulation  and 
unplementatlon  processes  have  become  inter- 
departmental. Not  only  the  Department  of 
Defense  but  also  State.  Treastiry.  Commerce. 
I.iterior  and  AgriciUture.  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  and  a  score  of  other 
au'encies  are  involved.  Almost  every  major 
efement  of  the  Federal  Government  is  in- 
volved  to   some   extent  in   national   security 

policy. 

National  security  planning  and  execution 
cut  across  agency  and  departmental  lines, 
nd  make  the  President's  administrative  task 
difficult  and  complex.  The  effective  manage- 
ment of  this  responsibility,  however,  re- 
mains critical   for   the  American  people. 

N.UIONAL   SECURITY    POLICYMAKING    MACHINERY 

In  1961.  the  National  Security  Council, 
rs  Planning  Board  and  Operations  Coordi- 
naimg  Board,  were  inherited  from  the  Eisen- 
hower Administration,  as  organized,  tunc- 
;'oiung  and  prestigious  policy-making  m- 
^'.ruments.  Immediately,  and  without  care- 
iiil  consideration  of  possibly  fateful  conse- 
iiacnces.  both  Boards  were  aboli.shed.  The  ef- 
:r-ctlvenes^  of  the  National  Security  Council 
uas  compr-omised. 

The  National  Security  Council.'  created  by 
\he  National  Security  Act  of  1947.  is  charged 
\uth   advising  the  President: 

With  respect  to  tlie  integration  of  domes- 
uc.  foreign  and  military  policy  relating  to 
the  national  security  so  as  to  enable  the 
i.ulitary  services  and  the  other  departments 
;,ud  agencies  to  cooperate  more  effectively  in 
inatter.^    involving   national    security." 

The  National  Security  Council  was  to  be 
the  keystone  of  our  nation's  security  struc- 
ture. It  was  established  not  to  restrict  out 
to  advise  a  President,  by  assuring  thought- 
ful analysis  and  careful  coordination  of  every 
significant  aspect  of  national  security  policy. 
It  assumed  competent  management  of  cur- 
rent problems  and  contingency  planning  lor 
the  future.  It  was  to  be  insurance  against 
hasiv  action— a  device  to  ensure  that  every 
factor  bearing  on  vital  security  policies  and 
programs  would  be  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  action. 

During  the  Eisenhower  Administration,  the 
National  Security  Council— meeting  fre- 
quently and  formally  throughout  the  eight 
years— proved  Its  Indlspensabllity  to  the  na- 
tion. 

Its  procedures  and  deliberations  were  not 
Uawless.  but  over  this  span  ot  time  it  was 
invaluable  in  assuring  comprehensive  anal- 
yses, m  producing  timely  recommendations 
in  critical  security  issues,  and  in  coordinat- 
ing activities  of  the  members  o:  the  Coun- 
cil. 

Since  then,  the  entire  supporting  struc- 
ture has  so  changed,  or  even  disappeared, 
as  to  now  produce  little  more  than  niechani- 
c.il  compliance  with  the  law.  The  procedures 
for  integrating  military,  political  and  eco- 
nomic considerations  often  have  given  way 
to  informal  and  impromptu  consultations 
with  staff  assistants  and  other  individuals 
or  ad  hoc  groups.  The  results  have  been 
hariTiful  to  our  country. 
National  security  policies  have  become  un- 
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clear  and  indecisive.  Others  urgently  needed 
have  been  left  unmade.  Reaction  to  crisis — 
not  avoidance  of  crisis— has  been  the 
inescapable  result 

Continuous  review  and  planiilng  h:is  been 
substantiallv  eliminated,  in  the  downgrad- 
ing of  formal  policy  planning.  Thus,  when 
an  immediate  crisis  looms,  there  is  hope 
that  cr.ish  handling  will  avoid  a  fundamen- 
tal compromise  of  our  national  security.  A 
.solid  and  effective  structure  can  permit  the 
development  of  a  policy  which  can  be  ap- 
propriately carried  out  at  the  tactical  level. 

OVERCENTRALIZATION    IN    THE    DEPARTMENT 
OP    DEFENSE 

The  progression  toward  a  centrally-di- 
rected defense  establishment  began  long  be- 
fore the  l»60's.  The  National  Sectu-ity  Act  of 
1947,  and  the  1949  and  1958  amendments  to 
the  Act.  progre.ssively  strengthened  the  role 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  the  principal 
advisor  to  the  President  on  national  security 
matters.-  In  1961.  however,  centralization  be- 
came not  policy  but  dogma,  and  the  Secre- 
tary became  "first  among  equals"  as  advisor 
to  the  President. 

Ultimate  responsibility  for  the  defense  es- 
tablishment must  be  exercised  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  under  Presidential  direction 
and  within  the  statutory  guidelines  set  by 
Congress.  The  function  assumes  highest- 
level  policy  guidance  and  the  resolution  of 
policy  diffeirences — such  pollcips.  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  formulation  of  national  secu- 
rity operations,  criteria  for  organizlnp  forces, 
and  the  development  of  the  defense  budget. 
In  these  activities,  the  civilian  authorities 
are  responsible  to  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  electorate. 

Under  civilian  control  and  within  civUian 
established  guidelines,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  uniformed  services  must  direct 
the  planning  and  management  of  all  mili- 
tary forces.  In  lorce  planning  and  opera- 
tions, the  military  leadership  must  be  re- 
sponsive through  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  the  President. 

A  careful  delineation  of  these  roles  of  civil- 
ian policy-makers  and  military  managers  is 
absolutely  essential  for  a  secure  and  bal- 
anced national  security  posture 

IMPLEMENTING    POLICIES    AND    PROGRAMS 

Civilian  operational  planning  and  control 
Major  organizational  changes  and  new 
procedures  have  created  a  serious  over-cen- 
tralization of  civilian  management  at  the  top 
of  the  defense  establishment.  The  practice  of 
lower-level  civilians  in  the  OSD  superimpos- 
ing themselves  in  originating  and  developing 
analyses  for  the  Secretary  does  Injustice  to 
the  competence  of  the  military  services.  The 
most  current  and  disturbing  example  of  the 
reduced  role  of  the  military  m  strategic  and 
tactical  decisions  is  Vietnam.  A  policy  of 
gradualism  laraely  dictated  by  civUians  has 
been  imposed,  which  has  prolonged  the  war. 
increased  the  casualties  and  costs  and  divided 
the  American  people. 

Civilian  control  over  the  details  of  the  air 
war  has  been  particularly  questionable.  Testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Preparedness  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee  last  August  disclosed 
that  tactical  decisions  were  frequently  being 
made  bv  civilians  in  Washington.  Military 
witnesses  stated  that  many  target  recom- 
mendations approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  were  being  denied  and  others  delayed. 
thus  impairing  the  w"ar  effort.  The  Subcom- 
mittee was  also  advised  that  operational  de- 
cisions  were   at    times   being   made    without 
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-  Largely  reflecting  the  recommendations 
of  The  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  on  Na- 
tional Security  Organization  (Hoover  Re- 
port) . 

See  Republican  Coordinating  Committee 
report  Gradualism— Fuel  of  Wars'  March 
1968. 


the  involvement  of  responsible  military  pro- 
fessionals on  the  scene 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  when  a  tactical  com- 
mander is  given  a  mission,  once  a  policy  has 
been  approved,  he  must  also  be  given  latitude 
and  control  over  intelligence  and  military 
capability  to  accomplish  the  mission  Con- 
tinuing support  within  the  defense  estab- 
lishment and  the  Administration  Is  necessary 
for  the  commanders  as  they  carry  out  as- 
signed tasks 

Civilians  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  have  a.ssumed  greater  control  of  con- 
tingency planning  and  military  preparedness, 
and  often  have  abandoned  or  Ignored  con- 
tingency plans  in  lavor  of  rapidly  conceived 
(id  /I or  decisions.  Military  operations,  directed 
principally  bv  civilians,  have  occurred,  and  il- 
lustrate suppression  of  the  proper  command 
and  military  role  in  our  defense  structure. 
Ke.s-earc/i.    development,    and    procurement 
practices 
Civilian  authority  has  been  administered 
to   over-control    research,    development    and 
procurement    Under  present  procedures,  new 
weapons  svstems  will   not  be  approved  un- 
less they  are  justified  as  a  response  to  a  visi- 
ble  new   threat.   Nor  can  a   new  system   be 
approved  until  all  technology  and  cost  data 
are  -in  hand'  Thus,  research  and  develop- 
ment '  policies  threaten  to  deprive  our  nation 
of  the  military  superiority  sufficient  to  main- 
tain our  security. 

Military  judement— in  a  number  ol  cases 
the  considered  judgment  ot  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff— has  not  been  followed  In  weapons 
selection  and  procurement  Many  urgently- 
needed  weapons  systems  have  fallen  vic- 
tim to  a  misapplication  of  the  cost  effec- 
tiveness process,  or  become  lost  In  a  morass 
of  civilian  boards  or  working  groups  in- 
creasinglv  capable  of  vetoing  proposals. 

The  weapons  svstems  evaluation  capability 
ol  the  Departmeiit  of  Defense  is  experienced 
and  comprehensive.  The  individual  services 
and  the  OSD  Weapons  Systems  Evaluation 
Group  prepare  extensive  evaluations  of  pro- 
posed new  weapons  systems.  Frequently  this 
process  has  been  compromised,  bypassed  or 
ignored,  the  findings  obscured.  Civilian  lead- 
ers have  substituted  judgments  based  on 
"other  reasons. ' 

A  notable  example  Is  the  TFX  contract 
award  The  contractor  unanimously  recom- 
mended bv  both  the  military  analysts  and 
the  Weapons  Svstems  Evaluation  Group  was 
rejected.  Recently,  the  commonality  feature 
of  the  aircraft  imposed  by  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  upon  the  Navy  was  re- 
jected— SIX  years  and  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars later,  the  development  of  a  new  air- 
craft for  the  Navy  now  will  cost  considerably 
more  in  new  expenditure  and  lost  time,  while 
leaving  tlie  service  arm  with  a  present  com- 
plement and  types  of  planes  it  feels  is  In- 
adequate. ,,£,~.O.T 

\  similar  incident  was  the  X-22  VSTOL 
aircraft  contract  award.  The  Senate  Prepar- 
edness Subcommittee  found  that  both  civil- 
ian and  military  evaluators  were  over-rid- 
den. The  Subcommittee  concluded  that  the 
hnal  decision  was  made  in  30  minutes  by 
a  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  with  a  hand- 
ful of  civilian  advisors,  discarding  analyses 
of  75  Navy  experts  who  had  spent  4.000  man 
hours   assessing  competing  designs 

As  a  result  of  frequent  OSD  rejections  and 
cutbacks,  the  services  have  gravitated  to- 
ward a  policy  of  'half  a  loaf."  ■w.'hlch  Is  sim- 
ply acquiescence  in  Inadequacy.  Tills  ap- 
proach is  unsound  and  cannot  be  condoned. 

THE  COST    EFFECTIVENESS    HURDLE 

Proposed  weapons  systems  lor  the  military 
services  must  piiss,  under  current  OSD  pro- 
cedures, a  cost  of  effectiveness  test — an  analy- 
sis requiring  precise   cost  data,   application 


•  See  Republican  Coordinating  Committee 
report  "Research  and  Development:  Our  Ne- 
glected Weapon"  May  1968. 
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deflnltlons  and  a  demonstration  of  utility 
against  a  specific  military  threat.  Over-reli- 
ance on  a  theoretical  and  mechanical  cost 
effectiveness  procedure  has  distorted  the  na- 
tional security  decislon-makini?  process 

Decisions  on  weapons  systems,  strategy 
and  tactics  demand  the  additional  input  of 
practical,  professional  knowledge.  Intuition 
and  other  human  factors  must  be  intro- 
duced into  decision-making  War  and  de- 
fense preparations,  with  all  of  their  unpre- 
dictabilities, are  matters  of  Judgment.  Inno- 
vation cannot  be  predicted  or  quantified. 
Defense  is  an  Inexact  science. 

A  former  top  civilian  official  of  the  Admin- 
istration recently  wrote  on  the  organiz^i- 
tlonal  and  procedural  changes  of  the  past 
7  years: 

"The  second  reason  for  i  organizational) 
changes  made  it  essential  for  political  leader 
ship  of  the  country  to  consider  the  implica- 
tions of  any  military  move  no  matter  how 
minor  If  war  has  already  become  1 10  im- 
portant to  leave  to  the  generals  the  selec- 
tion and  deployment  of  weapons  and  forces 
to  deter  war  were  now  at  least  equally 
important. 

"The  need  for  more  active  political  man- 
agement could  not  have  been  made  if  tne 
tools  had  not  been  available,  and  the  tools 
might  not  have  been  picked  up  without 
the  need  to'fJnd  and  use  them."' 

The  "tool"  Is  primarily  the  cost  effec- 
tiveness study  Many  witnesses  before  Con- 
gressional committees  have  testified  that  the 
cost  effectiveness  study  has  often  been  u.sed 
to  cloud  issues  or  to  legitimize  previovisly 
deternilned  positions. 

Appropriate  applications  of  the  cost  ef- 
fectiveness technique  are  necessary  and  im- 
portant in  the  vast  Defense  Department 
structure  Indeed,  in  response  to  Hoover 
Commission  recommendations,  then  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  James  V  Forrestal  intro- 
duced financial  management  procedures  into 
the  Department  Thereafter  the  system  was 
continuously  and   properly  expanded. 

Such  procedures  are  vital  from  a  position 
of  fiscal  responsibility  and  orderliness.  How- 
ever, weaponry  cost  estimates  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  as  virtually  the  sole  de- 
terminant on  which  national  security  de- 
cisions are  based.  Our  nation's  security  de- 
mands a  flexible  assessment  system  for 
determining  threats  and  the  most  effective 
response  to  them. 

Misapplications  of  the  cost  effectiveness 
process  can  create  critical  conditions,  some 
of  which  became  evident  in  the  Administra- 
tion's FY  1969  budget.  Items  previously  re- 
duced or  rejected  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense were  suddenly  requested.  For  example, 
several  thousand  additional  helicopters,  long 
before  requested  by  the  Army,  were  provided 
for.  in  addition  to  several  billion  dollars  for 
aircraft  spare  parts  for  all  services.  Since 
national  security  rests  in  part  upon  ade- 
quate "lead  time"  for  the  procurement  of 
weapons  and  supporting  materials,  deliveries 
In  the  two  categories  above  in  1969  or  later 
may  well  render  a  part  of  our  military  es- 
tablishment vulnerable  or  incapable  of  per- 
forming at  an  effective  level. 

Under  this  procedure,  rejections  or  reduc- 
tion in  military  requests  are  most  frequently 
reported  only  verbally  Back-up  material  is 
not  made  available.  Committees  of  the  Con- 
gress are  generally  unable  to  examine  tost 
effectiveness  studies  supporting  a  given  de- 
cision. The  Chairman  of  the  National  Se- 
curity and  International  Operations  Sub- 
committee, Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee,  concluded  after  a  hearing  in 
1967  that  the  analysis  process  has  been  so 
used  that  it  may  ■well  be  damaging  to  our 
nation's  security. 

EFFECTS   OP   OVERCENTRALIZATION 

Over-centrali2ation  ensures  greater  con- 
trol.   It    also    can    produce    delays,    depress 


'  See  Atlantic  Monthly.  September  1967. 
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creativity  and  initiative,  and  can  prevent  the 
emergence  of  new  ideas  from  lower  eche- 
lons— the  most  fertile  source  The  Admin- 
istration's zeal  for  over-centralization  ap- 
pears to  stem  from  a  desire  to  control  pol- 
icy, people  and  events.  It  has  resulted  in 
numerous  Instances  of  control  of  news,  pub- 
lic information  and  Intelligence. 

An  example  is  the  TFX  program.  A  policy 
memorandum  was  Issued  directing  that  all 
news  releases  on  the  program  would  uphold 
the  validity  of  the  decisions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  Such  is  the  Internal  power  of  an 
over-centralized,  publicly  unresponsive  struc- 
ture. Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Administration's  credibility 
has  come  under  severe  and  sustained  criti- 
cism 

The  problem  reaches  into  Congress,  where 
defense  committees  exp)ect  to  receive  a  free 
exchange  of  views  on  critical  aspects  of  our 
national  security  However,  in  observance  of 
Administration  and  Defense  Department  re- 
strictions, witnesses  testify  under  a  directive 
stating  that  they  must  express  the  views 
of  the  Administration  unless  "pressed  "  When 
•  pressed."  before  stating  his  own  views,  the 
witness  must  first  reiterate  the  views  of  the 
.Administration. 

On  completion  of  Congressional  hearings, 
testimony  is  examined  by  Defense  Depart- 
ment officials  for  the  purpose  of  deleting  in- 
formation the  release  of  which  might  harm 
the  nation's  security.  Frequently,  however, 
deletions  have  been  made  not  for  security 
re.^sons  but  for  political  reasons.  Examples 
of  this  practice  are  numerous,  and  are  a  mat- 
ter of  public  record. 

The  August.  1967.  report  by  the  Senate 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommittee  re- 
flects the  lack  of  candor  between  Defense  De- 
partment civilians  and  the  Congress.  The 
subject  was  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  bi- 
partisan Subcomnaittee  arrived  at  such  con- 
clusions as  these: 

It  was  clearly  implied  by  the  Defense  of- 
ficials that  few,  if  any,  important  military 
targets  remained  unstriick.  The  great  ueight 
of  the  military  testimony  uas  to  the  con- 
trary. 

The  Defense  official  said  that  North  Viet- 
nam could  sustain  its  required  import  rate 
by  rvay  of  land,  rail  and  water  from  Red 
China  This  position  contrasts  sharply  with 
the  views  of  military  experts. 

The  Administration  ha.'!  asserted  for  years 
that  the  Defense  Department  co.st  reduction 
program  has  been  highly  effective.  A  report 
by  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  on  analysis 
of  such  claims,  concluded  that  not  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  alleged  savings  were  valid. 
Nor  does  this  figure  take  into  account  that 
Congressional  budget  cuts,  if  adhered  to  by 
the  DOD.   were  considered  "cost  savings." 

From  the  management  standpoint,  over- 
centralization  of  authority  inevitably  will 
produce  increased  costs  and  gross  inefficien- 
cies ill  an  organization  as  large  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Decisions  on  routine  mat- 
ters are  postp)oned.  and  major  decisions  must 
also  be  delayed  or  too  hastily  reached.  In 
many  decisions,  particularly  those  related 
to  combat  In  Southeast  Asia,  the  time  factor 
Is  such  that  when  the  decisions  are  finally 
made  and  communicated,  circumstances  may 
have  changed,  opportunities  lost,  the  deci- 
sions no  longer  applicable. 

In  research  and  development,  where  tim- 
ing Is  critical,  delays  of  decision  have  caused 
paralysis.  Defense  Industry  spokesmen  have 
indicated  that  in  the  past,  some  four  to  six 
months  would  be  required  in  the  Pentagon 
between  the  time  proposals  were  submitted 
and  final  approval.  Today,  it  averages  twelve 
months.  Some  take  two  years.  This  must  be 
added  to  the  extremely  long  lead-time  of  5  to 
10  years  common  to  weapons  research 
projects. 

In  the  current  research  and  development 
cycle,  too  many  individuals  can  say  "no"  and 
very   few   can  say   "yes."  Confusion  has  re- 
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suited  from  the  separation  of  responsibility 
and  authority.  While  a  measure  of  review  is 
necessary  and  advisable,  a  current  typical 
review  of  a  major  new  weapons  system  will 
be  made  by  17  different  staff  agencies  and 
over  700  people  before  receiving  final 
approval. 

As  reported  in  official  organization  charts.' 
the  recent  rapid  increase  of  personnel  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  brougiu 
Into  serious  imbalance  the  process  required 
for  sound  assessment  and  implementation 
of  national  security  policies.  This  Is  anothe.- 
illustratlon  of  the  structural  dislocation.s 
which  have  come  to  frustrate  comprehensup 
policy  analysis. 

EFFECT    ON    MORALE 

The  effects  of  over-centralization  on  tlic 
morale  of  both  military  and  civilian  personne: 
are  grave.  Responsibility  without  commen- 
surate authority  is  frustrating  and  denior.il- 
Izlng.  The  exercise  o!  authority,  so  necessar-. 
to  the  experience  of  a  military  professioniil 
seeking  a  career,  is  difficult  under  curreii; 
conditions.  It  i.s  a  opabiUty  on  which  tills 
nation  must  rely  in  time  of  emergencies  and 
conflicts.  Further,  the  initiative  necessary  for 
both  military  and  technical  civilian  person- 
nel is  an  imperative  for  a  responsive  national 
security  structure  The  cumulative  effect  o: 
the  current  policies,  procedures  and  orga- 
nization is  to  weaken  this  vital  ingredient 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  principle  of  civilian  control  over  our 
national  security  structure  requires  that  au- 
thority reside  in  the  President.  The  two  major 
counselors  to  him  must  be  the  Secretary  o: 
Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Slate.  Focus  ai 
this  level  should  pnmarily  assume  a  bro.iri 
policy-making  and  enforcing  function. 

In  view  of  the  threatening  iniernatioii.il 
environment,  tiie  collapse  of  time,  and  our 
exceedingly  complex  governmental  structure. 
adherence  to  a  formal  decision-making  proc- 
ess such  as  the  National  Security  Council  :.s 
a  necessary  prerequisite  for  effectively  pro- 
viding for  the  nation's  security. 

We  must  have  a  more  articulate  definition 
of  our  national  Interests  and  the  steps  re- 
quired to  promote  them.  Upon  such  deter- 
minations a  clear  policy  must  be  set. 

A  crucial  point  in  the  national  securuv 
process  Is  placing  the  most  capable  people  ir. 
key  positions.  Good  national  security  policy 
requires  good  policy  makers  as  well  as  good 
policy  machinery. 

The  policy  decision-making  process  must 
be  planned  and  organized,  and  must  make 
use  of  the  talents  of  responsible  individuals 
•within  the  structure.  Timely  and  regular 
meetings  must  be  held.  A  coordination  func- 
tion must  be  established  to  ensure  prompt 
and  effective  implementation.  Follow- 
through  and  analysis  of  the  effect  of  promul- 
gated policies  must  be  reinstltuted,  with  re- 
ports from  all  involved  sectors. 

Detailed  Implementation  of  both  planning 
and  operations  should  be  delegated  to  lower 
echelons,  which  must  have  both  the  neces- 
sary authority  and  reBpwrLSlbillty  to  carry  out 
assignments. 

There  must  be  reaffirmation  of  the  respon- 
sibility to  better  Inform  both  Congress  and 
the  electorate  on  issues  affecting  our  national 
security,   within   appropriate   safeguards. 

Budgetary  policy  guidelines  to  the  services 
must  be  clarified.  There  should  be  greater 
emphasis  on  the  reestablishment  of  the  prior- 
ity budget  concept  utilizing  to  the  extent 
practicable  the  "mission"  basis. 

The  role  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  should 
be  reaffirmed,  ensuring  their  direct  and  active 
participation  in  the  development  of  policy, 
weapons  system  and  force  planning. 

Advanced  management  techniques  should 
be  utilized  in  their  proper  role  as  tools,  not  as 
ends  in  themselves. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  extreme  over-centrallzatlon  axid  over- 
management  Of  our  national  security  struc- 
ture on  the  one  hand,  and  the  extensive  ad 
hoc  policy  deliberations  on  the  other,  devel- 
oped in  the  past  seven  years,  have  weakened 
our  national  security  position  and  created 
increased  risks.  It  has  brought  into  question 
this  nation's  ability  to  respond  in  a  timely 
and  effective  manner  to  crises  which  threaten 
America's  vital  interests. 

Regarding  overcentralization,  in  1949 
Ferdinand  Eberstadt,  one  of  the  foremost  stu- 
dents of  defense  organization,  testified  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
.stating 

■  From  shattered  illusions  that  mere  pas- 
sage of  a  unification  act  would  produce  a 
military  Utopia,  there  has  sprung  an  equally 
illusory  belief  that  present  shortcomings  will 
immedialelv  disappear  if  only  more  and  more 
authority  is  conferred  in  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  more  and  more  people  added  to 
'lis  staff  I  suggest  that  great  care  be  exer- 
cised lest  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Instead  of  being  a  small  and  efficient 
unit  which  determines  the  policies  of  the 
military  establishment  and  controls  and  di- 
rects the  departments,  feeding  on  its  own 
growth,  becomes  a  separate  empire." 

Today  the  separate  empire  exists.  Balance 
must  be  restored,  to  ensure  our  nation's 
security,  and  to  reinforce  our  ability  to  re- 
spend  quicklv  to  challenge. 

Equallv  important  are  policies  and  an 
organization  structure  that  will  at  all  times 
conform  to  our  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment, with  its  system  of  checks  and  balances. 

Appendix  I 
Title  50 — United  States  Code 

NATIONAL    security    COUNCIL 

Sec.  402.   (a)    Establishment:  presiding  of- 

i-er:  functions:  composition. 
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tlons  to  the  Prefildeni  in  connection  there- 
with; and 

( 2 )  to  consider  policies  on  matters  of  com- 
mon interest  to  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  concerned  with  the 
national  security,  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  in  connection  there- 
with. 

(c)  Executive  secretary;  appointment  and 
compensation:  staff  employees. 

The  Council  shall  have  a  staff  to  be  headed 
by  a  civilian  executive  secretary  who  shall  be 
appointed  bv  the  President  The  executive 
secretary,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
Council,  is  authorized,  subject  to  the  civil- 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
perform  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Council  in  connection  with  the  perform- 
ance of  its  functions. 

id)  Recommendations  and  reports 

The  Council  shall,  from  time  to  time,  make 
such  recommendations,  and  such  other  re- 
ports to  the  President  as  it  deems  appropri- 
ate or  as  the  President  may  require.  (July 
26,  1947.  ch.  343.  title  I.  Section  101.  61  Stat. 
497:  Aug.  10.  1949,  ch.  412,  Section  3,  63  St^it. 
579:  Oct.  28.  1949,  Ch.  782,  title  XI,  Section 
1106(ai.  63  Stat.  972;  Oct.  10.  1951.  ch.  479. 
title  V.  Section  501(e)(1).  65  Stat.  378.) 
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APPENDIX    M     URGANIZATION    Of    fLDERAL    EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS  AND  AGENCIES-  Conlinued 


DEPARTMENT    Of    DEFENSE    PIRSONNEL    (EXCLUSI'i 
SEPARATE  SERVICES  PERSONNEL)    Conlinued 

Asol  Jan  I.  1967 


Assistant  Secrelar»  ol  Oelense  (Administration). . . 

Assistant  Secietary  ol  Delense  (Compttoller) 

Assistant  Secietaiy  ol  Delense  (Inslallalions  and 
Logistics) 

Assistant  Secietary  ot  Delense  (International  Se- 
curity Atiairs) 

Assistant  Secietary  ol  Delense  (Manpower). 

Assiitaiit  Secreiaiy  ol  Defense  (Public  AHairs) 

Assistant  Secretary  ol  Delense  (Systems  Analysis). 

General  Counsel 

Miscellaneous  activities 

Special  statt  assistants 

USRO 

NATO  loice  planning    . 

Special  project. 

Joint  Chiefs  ol  Staff  organization    


[   01 


?;6 

282 

233 

2bO 

87 

142 

S4 

40 

46 

32 

II 

1 

467 


DiPARTMENT    OF    DEftNSE    PERSONNEL   (tXCLUCWE 
SEPARATE  SERVICES  PERSONNEL) 
Asol  Jan   1.  1961 
UHice  ol  the  Secietary  ol  Delense 
Secretary  ol  Delense 
Deputy  Secreiarv  ol  Delense 
Office  ol  Administrative  Secretary 
AdministfatKe  Office  ol  the  Secretary 

Diiectoi  ot  Defense  Research  and  Engineering. 


Of 


■'  See  Appendix  11. 


There  is  established  a  council  to  be  known 
i,^  the  National  Security  Council  1  herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Council") . 

The  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
preside  over  meetings  of  the  Council:  Pro- 
vided. That  m  his  absence  he  may  designate 
a  member  of  the  Council  to  preside  in  his 
p'.ace. 

The  function  of  the  Council  shall  be  to 
advise  the  President  with  respect  to  the  Inte- 
gration of  domestic,  foreign,  and  military 
policies  relating  to  the  n?'  ^nal  security  so 
.IS  to  enable  the  military  s.  ^^  and  the 
other  departments  and  agencies  the  Gov- 
ernment to  cooperate  more  effectively  in  mat- 
ters Involving  the  national  security. 

The  Council  shall  be  composed  of — 

1 1 )   the  President: 

(2)   the  Vice  President: 

1 3 )  the  Secretary  of  State: 

1 4 )  the  Secretary  of  Defense: 

I  5 )   the  Director  for  Mutual  Security; 

i  6)  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Security 
Resources  Board:  and 

i7i  the  Secretaries  and  Under  Secretaries 
of  other  executive  departments,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Munitions  Board,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Research  and  Development  Board, 
v.hen  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
to  serve  at  his  pleasure. 

lb)    Additional  functions.— 

In  addition  to  performing  such  other  func- 
tions as  the  President  may  direct,  for  the 
purpose  of  more  effectively  coordinating  the 
policies  and  functions  of  the  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  relating  to 
the  national  security,  it  shall,  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  President,  be  the  duty  of  the 
Council — 

(11  to  assess  and  appraise  the  objectives, 
commitments,  and  risks  of  the  United  States 
in  relation  to  our  actual  and  potential  mlU- 
tary  power,  in  the  interest  of  national  secu- 
rity, for  the  purpose  of  making  recommenda- 


Office  ot  the  Diiector 

Weapons  Systems  Evaluation  Group 

Assis'antSecietari  ol  Delense  (Comptroller) 
Assistant  Secretary  o)  Defense  (Health  and  Medical). . . 

Assistant  Secietary  ol  Defense  (International  Security 
Affairs) - 

Office  ol  Assistant  Secretary 
Delense  Representative,  NA  and  MA  and  US.  Rep, 
USRO... 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower   Personnel, 
and  Reserve) 

Office  of  Assistant  Secretary 

Reserve  forces  Policy  Board. -.     . 

Assistant  Secretary  ol  Delense  (Properties  and  Insfalla- 

A"islani  SeVreiarv  of  Delense  (Public  Affairs) 
Assistant  Secretary  ot  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics).. 
General  Counsel. 

Assistant  to  the  Secretary  (Atomic  Energy) 

Assistant  to  the  Secretary  (Legislative  Affairs) 

Assistant  to  the  Secretary  (Special  Operations) 

Special  programs.- -     -_ 

Organization  ol  the  Joint  Chiefs  ot  Staff 


Office  ol  the  Chairman 

Joint  Staff --     -- 

Other  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  activities. 

Other  activities..- ..  


136 

7 

4 

25 

100 

26S 

234 

31 

170 
11 


212 

185 
27 

86 

82 
4 


57 

71 

166 
56 
12 
7 
17 
15 

"302 

10 
187 
105 

~223 


Office  of  the  Chairman 

Joint  staff 

Other  Joint  Chiefs  ol  Stah  activities 

Other  Delense  activities 

Armed  Forces  intormation  education 
Delense  Contract  Audit  Agency 
Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 
Defense  C;ommunications  Agency 
Classified  activities 
Delense  Supply  Agency 
Interdepartmental  activities 
International  military  activities 

Total  employees  (35  wo  c  > 

Office  ol  the  Secietary  (including  other  Delense 

activities)  .. 
Department  of  the  Army 
Department  ot  the  Navy 
Department  ol  the  Air  Force. . 

Total,  DOD  (43  wo  c) 


14 
225 
228 

403 

3,745 

2.198 

1  ?35 

3,328 

62  356 

37 

59 

J5.952 


75.952 
455,  523 
376,  879 
321.425 

M,  229. 779 


Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency J" 

Standing  Group     NATO..  •-  '' 

U  S.  Court  of  f^ilitary  Appeals  ■  t 

Interdepartmental  activities J 

Delense  Communications  Agency ^ 


DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    ARMY   (EXCLUSIVE   Of   SEPARATE 
SERVICES  PERSONNEL) 

As  ol  Jan.  1.  1961 

Secretary  ol  Defense  area    

Office  dI  the  Dnector  ol  Armed  Forces  Intormation 
and  Education...     .     ■  -  ^     -     -• 

Office  ol  Industrial  Personnel  Access  Authorization 
Review 

Secretary  of  Army  area  

Office  ot  the  Secretary  and  the  Under  Secretary  ot 
the  Army   -   .  .        ,„„     ...  ac\' 

Office.  Assistant  Secretary  ot  the  Army  (MP  and  RF). 
Office,  Assistant  Secretary  ol  the  Army  (f  M) 

Office,  Assistant  Secretary  ol  the  Army  (Logistics). . 

Office,  Director  ot  Research  and  Development       _ 

Office,  Administrative  Assistant  to  Secretary  ol  the 
Army 

Office,  Chiel  ot  Public  Intormation 

Office,  Chief  ol  Legislative  Liaison 

Office  of  General  Counsel 

Administrative  Support  Group  .     -  .-     ■-  

Armed  Services  Board  ol  Contract  Appeals 

Armed  Services  Explosive  Safety  Board  

Army  Board  lor  Correction  ol  Military  Recoids 

Army  Civilian  Lawyer  Career  Committee        

Army  Council  ol  Review  Boards 

Grievance  and  Employment  Policy  Board 

Delense  Supply  Service    ...         ^.-,— - 

Delense  Telephone  Servce - 

Employment  Coordination  Office - 

Management  Office — - 

Office  Personnel  Manager  

Office  ot  Management  Analysis  .  -  

National  Board  loi  Promotion  ol  Rifle  Practice 

Security  Review  and  Security  Screening  Boards 

Space  Management  Service 

Per    Diem    Travel   and   Transportation    Allowance 
committee.       . .  __ 


Total  employees  (47  W  O.C.) 


11,809 


41 

39 

2 

T7I 


38 
26 
22 
28 


8 
5 

48 
19 
35 
Ifi 
II 
20 

14 

7 

177 

103 

6 

9 

15 

5 

20 

3 

4 

21 

18717 

128 


As  of  Jan.  1. 1967 


Office  of  the  Secretary  ot  Delense.. 


Secretary  cl  netense. .- —  

Deputy  Secretary  ot  Defense..     ...._--.-.  -. - 

Director   ot    Delense    Research   and   Engineering, 
Office  ol  the  Director  .  

Advanced  Research  Proiects  Agency 

Weapons  Systems  Evaluation  Group 

See  footnotes  at  I'lid  of  table. 


2.124 

4 
5 

212 

138 

36 


Army  Staff  (departmental  and  field) 

Office,  Chief  ol  Staff.  -        .   .  •    .     ■■- 

General  Statt  Committee  on   National  Guard  and 

Review  Policy  .    

Comptroller  ol  the  Army 

Army  Audit  Agency.  

Chiet  ot  Intormation.    . . 

Deputy  Chief  ol  Staff  lor  Personnel 

Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  Intelligence..     

Deputy  Chielot  Staff  lot  Military  Operations "' 

Deputy  Chief  of  Statt  tor  Logistics ''•' 

Chief  ol  finance  ■ 

Industrial  College  ol  the  Armed  Forces 

Office  ol  the  Inspector  General •-- 

Office  of  the  Chief  C  Military  History ; 

The  Judge  Advocate  General '--. 


? 
260 
1,312 
112 
477 
948 
337 


186 
104 
48 
63 
218 
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APPENDIX     II     ORGANIZATION     OF     FEDERAL     EXECUTIVt 
DEPARTMENTS  AND  AGENCIES- Continued 

DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    ARMY   (EXCLUSIVE    OF   SEPARATE 
SERVICES  PERSONNEL)- Continued 

Asol  Jan    1    1%!  I 


Armed  Forces  Intormation  and  Education,  DOO 

385 

N^FiQnal  War  Colleffe 

88 

National  Guard  Bureau 

189 

Office  ot  tne  Chiet  Army  Reserve  and  ROTC  Affairs 

40 

Office  of  tfie  Cfiief  of  Civil  Affairs 

37 

Assi  tant  Chief  of  Saff  for  Reserve  Components     . 

20 

U  S  Military  Academy. 

1,934 

Ttie  Adiutant  General. . . 

4,010 

Cfiief  of  Cnaolains 

57 

Provost  Marshal  General     . 

156 

Chief  of  Research  and  Development 

175 

Army  Pfivsical  Review  Council 

7 

Military  Commu'iications  and  Electronics  Board 

2 

Army  special  a^J  "H't  .ic'ivities 

2,898 

Miscellaneo  i^  area  ac  ivi'ie: if! 

4 

Army  Air  Deten  e  Command 

117 

Civil  functions  Corps  ot  Engineers 

27.268 

Technical  Services   . 

208. 147 

Chief  Chemical  Officer  ■_ 

8, 698 

Chief  of  Ordnance 

95,447 

Quirtermaster  General. . . 

29, 364 

Chief  Signal  Office 

24. 585 

Surgeon  General 

8.449 

Chief  ot  Transportation 

14,630 

Chief  of  Eigineers.  Military  Functions. 

26,974 

Continental  Arjji^  Command 

67. 445 

US   Continental  Army  Command.     ... 

948 

first  U  S   Army     . 

8,271 

second  U  S  Army 

10.443 

Third  US,  Army 

15.336 

Fourth  US  Army. 

10.710 

Fitlh  U  S    Armv 

.     10. 543 

9. 269 
1.925 

tWihtary  District  of  Washington.  US  Army 

Alaska 

•  2. 793 

Hawaii                                                            

f      5. 032 

Total  continental  United  States           . . 

m  225 

Total  outside  continental  United  States 

;     50.439 

Total  employees  (7  w.o.c.)...                           . 

-380.674 

As  of  Jan   I,  1967 

Secretary  ot  the  Army  Area  (departmental  and  field). . 

Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Under  Secretary  ot 

the  Army 

Office   Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (FM). 

Office.  Assistant  J.ecretary  o'  the  Army  (i  &  L  ).... 
Office.  Assistant  Secretary  ot  the  Army  (R.  &  0.). . . 
Office.  Administrative  Assistant  to  Secretary  of  the 

Army .      .    . — 

Office,  Chief  of  Public  Information. ..  .  .   . 

Office  Chief  o'  Legislative  Liaison 

Office  of  General  Counsel . 

Administrative  support  group .    .     . 

Army  Board  for  Correction  ot  Military  Records 

Army  Council  ot  Review  Boards 

Grievance  and  Emplovmeni  Policy  Board 

Employment  Coordination  Service - 

Management  Office . ,> 

Office,  Personnel  Manager. » 

Tiational  Board  lor  Promotion  ot  Rifle  Practice , 

Space  Management  Service 

Office  of  Cuii  Defense 


1,101 


45 
17 
56 

14 

9 

6 
69 
21 
35 
22 
U 
13 

7 
16 
15 
21 

4 
720 


Army  staff  area  (departmental  and  field). 45,451 


Office,  Chief  of  Statt  .     

General   Staff   Committee  on    National  Guard   and 

Revie*  Policy 

Special   Assistant  for  Army  Information  and  Oat* 

Systems         .  

Comptroller  ot  the  Army 

Army  Audit  Agency. ......    ..- 

Chief  of  Information ._ ...» 

Deputy  Chief  ot  Staff  for  Personnel I 

Assistant  Chiet  ot  Staff.  Intelligence I 

Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Force  Development   .... 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Military  Operations. . 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  tor  Logistics » 

Chief  of  Finance 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General    . 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Military  History 

The  Judge  Advocate  General 

National  Guard  Bureau. 

Office  ot  tne  Chiet.  Army  Reserve       

Office  of  the  Chief,  Reserve  Components 

Office  of  Personnel  Operations 

Office  of  the  President    . 

US    Military  Academy     .    . 

The  Adjutant  General 

Chief  of  Chaplains 

Provost  Marshal  General.   . 

Chief  ot  Research  and  Development 

Chief  of  Engineers,  military  functions 

Chief  ot  Communications,  electronics  .    .   

Chief  ot  Support  Services  ,.. 


See  footnotes  at  tml  of  fnblo. 


350 


332 

285 

741 

126 

510 

887 

333 

258 

649 

4.659 

44 

74 

235 

113 

51 

51 

1,122 

4 

2.271 

4.467 

33 

53 

559 

12,699 

360 

1.059 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

APPENDIX     II     ORGANIZATION     OF    FEDERAL     EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS  AND  AGENCIES--Conlinued 

DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    ARMY   (EXCLUSIVE    OF    SEPARATE 
SERVICES  PERSONNEL)— Continued 

Asot  Jan   1,  1%7 


Surgeon  General                          ..       10,564 

US  Army  Recruiting  Command 2,557 

DOO  and  joint  activities                                            .  1.322 

Joint  Brazil-United  States  Defense  Commission  1 

Joint  Mexican-United  States  Defense  Commission  1 
Office,    Industrial    Personnel    Aaess    Authorization 

Review  5 

Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces  92 

National  War  College  69 

SHAPE  Liaison                                 .  2 

Armed  Services  Explosive  Safety  Board      .  12 

Defense  Supply  Service  199 

Defense  Telephone  Service  95 
Per    Diem    Travel   and    Transportation    Allowance 

Committee  23 

Defense  Language  Institute  779 

Defense  Information  School  43 

Army  Security  Agency  1.077 

Army  Air  Defense  Command  295 

Combat  Developments  Command   ..  1.022 

Army  Materiel  Command  161,007 

Headquarters.  AMC  2,601 

U  S.  Army  Tank  Automatic  Center  6.  845 

US  Army  Aviation  Materiel  Command  3.  879 

U  S,  Army  Electronics  Command  11,338 

U  S,  Army  Missile  Command  9,851 

US  Army  Mobility  Command  4,580 

US   Army  Munitions  Command  26.522 

U  S,  Army  Test  and  Evaluation  Command  .  12,975 

US,  Army  Supply  and  Maintenance.   .  63,075 

US  Army  Weapons  Command  .  12,635 
Other  activities    .                                                   .9,705 

Continental  Army  Command 107.154 

U  S.  Continental  Army  Command 1.133 

1st  US.  Army. 31,117 

3dUS.Army... 27,278 

4th  US.  Army 19.310 

5th  US.  Army.   14.760 

6thUS.Army      .                        .     11.139 

Military  District  ot  Washington.  US.  Army 2.417 

Military  Traffic  Management  Service 6.212 

Intelligence  Corps  Command          911 

Army  Strategic  Communications  Command 2.681 

Civil  functions.  Corps  ot  Engineers 30.701 

Miscellaneous 7 

Alaska 2.987 

Hawaii 5,899 

Total  United  States 361.941 

Total  outside  United  States..  84.696 

Total  employees  (4  W.O.C) 455.523 


DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    NAVY   (EXCLUSIVE    OF    SEPARATE 
SERVICES  PERSONNEL) 


As  of  Jan   1,  1%1 


Executive  Office  of  the  Secretary. 


2,144 


Office  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Office  of  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Material). . 

Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Research 
and  Development).  .. 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Per- 
sonnel and  Reserve  Forces) 

Office  of  Administrative  Assistant  to  Secretary  of 
Navy.       .   .     ..        

Office  of  Analysis  and  Review 

Administrative  Office  .   . 

Office  of  the  Comptroller 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel.. 

Office  ot  Industrial  Relations.  

Office  of  Information  

Navy  Management  Office 

Office  of  Naval  Material  

Office  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves 

Office  of  Naval  Research.. 

Board  for  Correction  ot  Naval  Records.. 

Naval  Physical  Disability  Review  Board    . 

Naval  Physical  Review  Council. .    . 

Special  Assignments  and  Details  to  Other  Agencies. 

Electronics  Production  Resources  Agency. . . 

Office  of  Industrial  Personnel  Access  Authorization 
Review.  .   .. 

Office  of  Legislative  Affairs      .  

Savings  Bonds  Office 

Navy  Panel.  Armed  Services  Board  of  Contract 
Appeals .  


Office  ot  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
Office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 


25 

4 
16 


7 
23 

785 

''^ 

133 

13 

66 

191 

4 

400 

12 

16 

5 

2 

21 

3 

20 
1 


97 
1,044 


Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 


May  28,  1968 


APPENDIX     II     ORGANIZATION     OF    FEDERAL     tXECUTlvl 
DEPARTMENTS  AND  AGENCIES -Continued 

DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    NAVY    (EXCLUSIVE     OF    SEPARATE 
SERVICES  PERSONNED-Continued 

Asot  Jan   1,  1%1 


StaH  offices      26 

Assistant  Vice  Chiet  of  Naval  Operations'Director 

ot  Naval  Administration  240 
Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Opeia'ions  (Intelligence)  357 
Assistant  Chief  ol  Naval  Operations  (Communica- 
tions) 76 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Personnel  and 

and  Naval  Reserve)  14 
Deputy  Chief  ol  Naval  Operations  (Fleet  Operations 

and  Readiness)  35 

Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Oiieralions  (Logistics)  107 

Deputy  Chief  ol  Naval  Operations  (Air)  5'. 

Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Opei3tions(Plan5and  lolicy)  ?9 

Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Development)  54 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery        .                ....  375 

Office  ot  the  Chief  12 
Assistant    Chief    for    Personnel    and    Professional 

Operations                                               157 

Assistant  Chief  lor  Planning  and  Logistics 155 

Assistant  Chief  for  Aviation  Medicine          .....  9 

Assistant  Chief  for  Dentistry  12 
Assistant  Chief  for  Research  and  Militaiy  Medical 

Specialties  20 

Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  1,699 

Office  ol  the  Chief.    .  12 

Administrative  and  Management  Division.  113 

Inspector  General  1 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Chief  tor  Leadership  5 

Personnel  Research  Division   .                              .  23 

Office  of  Liaison  and  Technical  Information. . .  5 

Manpower  Information  Division 220 

Assistant  Chief  for  Plans  61 

Assistant  Chief  tor  Personnel  Control 442 

Assistant  Chief  tor  Education  and  Training  ..  135 
Assistant  Chief  for  Naval  Reserve  and  Naval  District 

Affairs  ? 

Assistant  Chief  for  Records    .          .    .       -  473 

Assistant  Ciief  for  Performance 39 

Assistant  Chief  for  Morale  Services 68 

Assistant  Chief  tor  Finance. .. -.  73 

Chief  of  Chaplains                         10 

Assistant  Chief  tor  Property  Management .  11 

Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons  ...     .       3,318 

Office  of  the  Chief  and  Deputy  Chief .    .           ....  8 

Assistant  Chief  tor  Program  Management... 255 

Inspector  General  and  Assistant  Chief  for  Adminis- 
tration  ...   .     .- - 478 

Assistant  Chief  for  Fleet  Readiness 426 

Office  of  Counsel 46 

Office  of  the  Comptroller 155 

Assistant  Chief  for  Contracts ..            ..  361 

Assistant  Chief  tor  Production  and  Quality  Control..  290 
Assistant  Chief  for  Research,  Development.  Test, 

and  Evaluation. .           943 

Assistant  Chief  for  Field  Support... 108 

Special  Projects  Office 247 


Bureau  of  Ships 3.083 

Office  of  the  Chief 40 

Assistant  Chief  for  Plans  and  Administration,  and 

Inspector  General 475 

Assistant  Chief  for  Research  and  Development 91 

Assistant  Chief  tor  Design,  Shipbuilding,  and  Fleet 

Maintenance...,       .                  601 

Assistant  Chief  for  Technical  Logistics.. 1.279 

Assistant  Chief  for  Field  Activities 172 

Assistant  Chief  tor  Nucleai  Propulsion 67 

Contract  Division. ._ .-  214 

Comptroller  Division 144 

Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.. 754 

Office  of  the  Chief... 

Director  of  Planning 

Director  of  Management  Engineering 

Director  ol  Industrial  Relations.. 

Director  of  Naval  Personnel. ... 

Comptroller  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounte. 

Assistant  Chief  of  Supply  Management 

Assistant  Chief  for  Transportation 

Director  of  Mutual  Sec jnty  Programs 

Assistant  Chief  for  Purchases 

Assistant  Chief  tor  Research  and  Development 


89 

41 

69 

35 

.26 

183 

111 

112 

34 

33 

21 


Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 


841 


Office  of  the  Chief .  33 

Assistant  Chief  for  Administration  and  Comptroller  272 

Assistmt  Chief  for  Planning  and  Design 228 

Assistant  Chief  for  Construction 109 

Assistant  Chief  tor  Maintenance  and  Materiel 113 

Assistant  Chief  lor  Real  Estate  .   40 

Assistant  Chief  of  Housing.      .    .. 46 


Headquarters,  US,  Marine  Corps. 


Office  ot  the  Commandant.. 
Assistant  Chief  ot  Staff.  G-1. 


1.083 


6 
20 
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APPENDIX     II     ORGANIZATION     OF     FEDERAL     FXECUTIVI 
DIPARTMENTS  AND  AGtNCIES     Continued 


APPENDIX     II     ORGANIZATION    OF    FEDERAL    EXECUTIVE 
DSPARTMENTS  AND  AGtNCIES     Continued 


APPENDIX     II     ORGANIZATION     OF     FEDERAL     EXECUTIVE 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  AGENCIES     Continued 
riFPARTMENT    OF    THE    NAVY    (EXCLUSIVE   OF  SEPARATE       DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    NAVY   (EXCLUSIVE    OF     SEPARATE      DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  (EXCLUSIVE  OF  SEPARATE 
SERVICES  PERSONNEL)- Continued  SERVICES  PERSONNEL)    Continued 

Asot  Jan,  1.1967 


As  of  Jan.  1,  1961 


SERVICES  PERSONNEL)    Continued 
Asol  Jan   1,  1961 


Assistant  Chief  ol  Stah,  G-3  .  20 

Assistant  Chief  ot  Staff,  G-4...  16 

Personnel  Department  .  .. 311 

Division  ot  Aviation       . „..  13 

Administrative  Division ^ 86 

Supply  Department. 434 

Inspection  Division.   .  4 

Division  ol  Information :..^ 5 

Fiscal  Division                ...-, 47 

Division  of  Reserve.. 10 

Marine  Corps  Boards    . , 4 

Data  Processing  Division 102 

Total  departmental 14,440 

Continental  United  States    320,925 

Overseas "—22,054 

Total  all  areasd  w  oc,).... *342,979 


As  of  Jan,  1,  1967 


Assistant  Chief  lor  Morale  Services 

Assistant  Chief  tor  Finance 

Chief  of  Chaplains    .  - 

Assistant  Chief  tor  Property  Management 

Special  Assistant  to  Chief  tor  Retention  Task  Force. 

Navy  Department  Board  ot  Decorations  and  Medals. 

Board  lor  Correction  ot  Records - 

Outside  Bureau  Details 

Office  ot  Naval  Material 


Office  ot  the  Chief  .    

Deputy   Chief  ot   Naval  Material  for  Program  and 

Financial  Management    . 

Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Material  tor  Piocurement 
Deputy  Chief  ot  Naval  Material  lor  Development 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Material  toi  Logistic  Support 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Material  tor  Management  and 

Organization     . 

Headquarters,  U  S   filarine  Corps 


Executive  Office  ot  the  Secretary  116 

Office  ol  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 38 

Office  ot  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy 9 

Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  ot  the  Navy  (Installa- 
tions and  Logistics) ^2 

Office  ot  Assistant  Secretary  ot  the  Navy  (Research 

and  Development) 11 

Office  ot  Assistant  Secretary  ot  the  Havy  (Financial 

Management)   .                  .  5 

Office  of  the  Special  Assistant  to  Secretary  ot  the 

Navy  . -  4 

Office  ot  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  ot  the  Navy 

(Manpower)      7 

Department  ot  the  Navy  Staff  Offices 1.318 

Office  of  Piog-am  Appraisal 14 

Administrative  Office  226 

Office  of  the  Comptroller... 237 

Office  ol  the  General  Counsel                       21 

Office  ot  Civilian  Manpower  Management., 235 

Office  ol  Information. .                             39 

Office  of  Management  Information             41 

Office  ot  Petroleum  Reserves. 6 

Office  of  Naval  Research                         400 

Board  for  Correction  of  Naval  Records.. 14 

Navy  Council  of  Personnel  Boards 16 

Physical  Review  Council 6 

Office  of  Legislative  Affairs 28 

Armed  Services  Board  ol  Contract  Appeals 35 

Office  ot  the  Judge  Advocate  General. 79 

Officeof  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.. 990 

Staff  Offices.. ,   14 

Assistant  Vice  Chief  ot  Naval  Operations/Director 

of  Naval  Administration. 255 

fJavy  Program  Planning  Office  .              .  66 

Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Intelligence)..  150 
Assistant  Chief  ot  Naval  Operations  (Communica- 
tions)...                                           .     .   60 

Office  of  Anti-Submarine  Warfare  Programs..   10 

Office  of  Naval  Inspector  General..  .  .  24 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Manpower  and 

Naval  Reserve) 39 

Deputy  Chief  ot   Naval  Operations  (Fleet  Opera- 
tions and  Readiness).. .  .     .  64 
Deputy  Chief  ot  Naval  Operations  (Logistics)         .  110 
Deputy  Chiet  ol  Naval  Operations  (Air).  94 
Deputy   Chief   of    Naval    Operations   (Plans   and 

Policy)....  33 

Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations(Development). ..  71 

Bureau  ol  Medicine  and  Surgery 327 

Office  of  the  Chief  10 
Assistant   Chief   for    Personnel    and    Professional 

Operations  151 

Assistant  Chief  for  Planned  and  Logistics  .  126 

Assistant  Chief  for  Aviation  Medicine 9 

Assistant  Chief  for  Dentistry  12 
Assistant  Chief  for  Research  and  Military  Medical 

Specialties. 19 

Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel ■ 1,771 

Office  of  the  Chief 10 

Administrative  and  Management  Division 115 

Office  of  Inspector  General                                  1 

Office  ot  Liaison  and  Technical  Information 5 

Manpower  Information  Division 248 

Assistant  Chief  for  Plans  78 

Assistant  Chief  for  Personnel  Control... 451 

Assistant  Chief  for  Education  and  Training  .  .  157 
Assistant  Chief  for  Naval  Reserve  and  Naval  District 

Affairs        . 7 

Assistant  Chief  for  Records 465 

Assistant  Chief  tor  Performance -.  41 

^ee  tiiutiioifs  lit  end  of  table. 


Office  of  the  Commandant... 
Assistant  Chief  of  Statt,  G-1. 
Assistant  Chief  ot  Staff,  G-3. 
Assistant  Chief  ot  Staff,  G-4. 

Personnel  Department      

Administrative  Division    

Supply  Department. .. 

Inspection  Department 

Division  of  Information     

Fiscal  Division        

Division  ot  Reseive 

Marine  Corps  Boards 

Data  Processing  Division  ... 


Military  Sea  Transportation  Service. 
Total  departmental  service 


66 

89 

10 

12 

3 

7 

1 

5 

460 

12 

98 

106 
95 
84 

65 

~lT244 

42 

22 

17 

40 

342 

151 

309 

3 

8 

158 

10 

4 

138 

292 
6.597 

344. 648 
32.231 


Sacramento.  Calil  ,  Air  Materiel  Aret 13,602 

San  Bernardino,  Cald  ,  Ail  Materiel  Aiea 9,906 

Warner-Robins,  Georgia  Air  Materiel  Area 15.023 

Strategic  All  Command  18,065 

Headquarters  and  subsidiaiy  units  1 ,  767 

2d  Air  force  6,187 

8lh  Air  Force  4.  528 

15th  All  Force  5,583 

Tactical  Air  Command  6,649 

Headquarters  and  subsidiary  units  1 .  2t>4 

9, h  All  Force  1,194 

i:fth  Air  Force  4,196 

19th  All  Force  5 

Aeronautical  Chart  and  liilormalion  Center  3,  261 

All  Defense  Command  9,831 

Air  Force  Accounting  and  Finance  Center  I,  732 

Air  Research  and  Development  Command  ??.956 

Air  Tiaining  Coinmaiid  23.909 

Air  Univeisity  2  361 

Continental  All  Command  9.761 

Headquarters  Commaiio  USAF  6.017 

Military  All  Transport  Seivice  10.  Ill 

US   Air  Foice  Academy  1739 

USAF  Security  Service  875 

Total,  continental  U.S 273.033 

Total  overseas  33,538 

Total  employees(46  *  oc  )  '   306,571 


Asol  Jan.  1.  1967 


Total  United  States 

Total  outside  US.. 

Totalallareasd  w.o.c:) - 376,879 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  (EXCLUSIVE  OF  SEPARATE 

SERVICES  PERSONNEL) 

Asot  Jan.  1.  1951 


Office  ol  the  Secretary  307 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force... 6 

Under  Secretary  ot  the  Air  Force — 6 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Materiel). .  27 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air   Force  (Financial 

Management) ...  12 

Special   Assistant  to   the  Secretary  (Manpower, 

Personnel  and  Reserve  Forces).  9 
Assistant  Secretary  ot  the  Air  Force  (Research  and 

Development)...           9 

Special  Assistant  for  Installations 7 

Administrative  assistant 61 

General  Counsel   -  32 

Office  of  Legislative  Liaison. .    .   .    — .   ..   .  84 

Office  of  I nfoiniation  Services 38 

Secretary  ot  the  Air  Force  Personnel  Council 10 

Office.  Missile  and  Satellite  Systems 6 

Headquarters,  U  S.  Alt  Force 4,446 

ChiefofStatf -  9 

Vice  Chief  of  Staff 18 

Scientific  Advisory  Board. .               68 

Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  Intelligence... 122 

Assistant  Chief  ot  Statt  toi  Reseive  Forces. .  9 

The  Inspector  General  34 

The  Surgeon  General  .                  .       193 

The  Judge  Advocate  General 90 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Staff 277 

Directorate  ol  Administrative  Services 499 

Comptroller  ol  the  Air  Force.               641 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Development. ..          .  122 

Deputy  Chief  ot  Statt,  Operations..  646 

Deputy  Chiel  ol  Staff,  Plans  and  Programs  152 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Personnel  .  605 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Materiel    ...  321 

Central  control  group  528 

Mutual  defense  aid  program 112 

Air  Materiel  Command. ..  151,013 

Headquarters  and  subsidiary  units           ..     .  17.090 

Aeronautical  Systems  Center              .. 1.372 

Ballistic  MiSsiles  Center.  .                 ..'. 669 

Central  contract  management  region ..  3,177 

Eastern  contract  management  region 3,576 

Electronic  systems  center 371 

Western  contract  management  region 3.476 

Middletown,  Pa  ,  Air  Materiel  Area 10.544 

Mobile,  Ala  ,  Ai,- Materiel  Area. .      15.001 

Ogden.  Utah,  Air  Materiel  Aiea                       11.327 

Oklahoma  City,  Okia  ,  Air  Materiel  Aiea           .,    .  18,601 

Rome,  N  Y  ,  An  Materiel  Area 7,682 

San  Antonio  Tex,,  Air  Materiel  Area 19.5% 


Office  ol  the  Secretary 

Secretary  ot  the  An  Force 

Under  Secretary  ot  the  An  Foice 

Assistant  Secretary  ol  the  Air  Force  (Installations 

and  Logistics) 
Assistant  Secretary  ol  the  Ait  Force  (Financial 

rjlanagement) 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  tor  Manpowei 
Assistant  Secretary  ot  the  Air  Force  (Research  and 

Development) 
Deputy  Undersecretary  (International  Ahairs). 
Air  Force  Board  tor  the  Correction  ot   Military 

Records 

Administrative  assistant 

General  Counsel --- 

Office  ot  Legislative  Liason 

Office  ot  Inlormation. .  

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Personnel  Council 

Headquarters,  US  Air  Force 


347 

6 
3 

28 

17 
14 

18 
3 

12 
78 
33 
83 
40 
12 


Chiel  ol  Staff.  . 

Vice  Chiet  ot  Staff 

Scientific  Advisory  Board 

Director,  Secretariat  

Director  of  Administrative  Services 

Secretary  ot  the  Air  Statt.    .  

Assistant  Chiet  ot  Staff  for  Reserve  Forcw 

Chiet,  Operations  Analysis 

Chiel  of  Chaplains  - 

The  Inspector  General  

The  Judge  Advocate  General 

The  Surgeon  General        

Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  Intelligence       

Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force..    ..       

Deputy  Chief  ol  Staff,  Programs  and  Resources.. . 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Personnel   --  ■ 

Deputy  Chiet  of  Staff,  Research  and  Development., 

Deputy  Chiet  of  Staff,  Systems  and  Logistics 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Plans  and  Operations  .  ... 

Central  Control  Group  -         

Military  assistance  program  ,.-.. --■ 

Air  Force  Logistics  Command 

Headquarters  and  subsidiary  units.. 

Middletown  Air  Matenel  Area 

Mobile  Air  Materiel  Area 

Oklahoma  City  Air  Materiel  Area 

Ogden  Air  Materiel  Area    - 

Rome  Air  Materiel  Area   .     .., 

San  Antonio  Air  Materiel  Area 

Sacramento  Air  Materiel  Area. .  - 

Warner  Robins  Air  Materiel  Area. . 

Air  Force  Systems  Command 

Headquarters  and  Subsidiaiy  Units 
Arnold  Eneineering  Development  Center 
A'r  Force  Flight  Test  Center 
Aeronautical  Svslems  Division 
Ballistic  Svstems  Division 
Electronic  Systems  Division 
Air  Force  Missile  Uevelopmenl  Center 
Space  Systems  Division 


2,9*3 


14 

8 

II 

147 

141 

5 

41 

12 

26 

61 

146 

112 

419 

476 

295 

173 

418 

204 

167 

99 

1317336 

16,522 

?  427 

5.842 

23.191 

17.371 

3,072 

23.334 

19.689 

18.888 

12.238 

1.148 
145 
2.074 
3.364 
740 
2  277 
1  637 
1,114 
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APPfOIX     II     ORGANIZATION     OF     FEDERAL     EXECUTIVt 
DEPARTMENTS  AND  AGENCIES- Continued 

DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    ARMY    (EXCLUSIVE    OF   SEPARATE 
SERVICES  PERSONNEL)-  Continued 

Asof  Jan.  1.  1961  I 


Armed  Forces  Intormafion  and  Education,  DOO 385 

National  War  College. -  88 

National  Guard  Bureau ....  189 

Office  ot  the  Cniel   Army  Reserve  and  ROTC  Affairs..  40 

Office  of  the  Chief  ot  Civil  Affairs     .  37 

Assi  tant  Chief  ot  Saff  for  Reserve  Components     .  20 

U  S   Military  Academy                                              . .  1.934 

The  Adiutant  General   .  4.010 

Chief  ot  Chaolains  b? 

Provost  Marsnal  General  156 

Chief  ot  Research  ana  Development  175 

Army  Physical  Review  Council  7 

Wilitary  Communications  and  Electronics  Board  2 

Army  special  and    lint  activities  2.898 

Miscellaneo  i^  area  ac  ivi'ie: .-  4 

Army  Air  Defen  e  Command J-  117 

Civil  functions.  Corps  ot  Engineers                          .    ,  27,268 

Technicil  Services  .  208.147 

Chief  Chemical  Officer    _  .8.698 

Chief  at  Ordnance     ...                                 .  95,447 

Quartermaster  General. . .  29.364 

Chief  Signal  Office  24.585 

Sufijeon  General  8.449 

Chief  of  Transoortation  14.630 

Chief  of  Engineers,  '.'iiitary  Functions.  26.974 

Continental  Ar.ijiy  Command    67.445 

•»  

US   Continental  Army  Command.    948 

First  US   Army     ...                                     8,271 

Second  U  S   Army       . . .  10,443 

Third  U  S   Army  .  .  15.336 

Fourth  U  S    Army.              ..                               -  10.710 

FitthUS   Army     .    .    . .-  10.543 

Smth  US   Army.                    ...              -. J-  9.269 

Military  District  ot  Washington.  U  S  Army J  1.925 

Alaslta .  ^2,793 

Hawaii J.  5.032 

Total  continental  United  Stales \  330, 225 

Total  outside  continental  United  States. 50, 439 

Total  employees  (7  w.o.c.) 380.674 


Asof  Jan.  1,  1967 
Secretarv  of  the  Army  Area  (departmental  and  freld). .       1. 101 

Office  ot  the  Secretary  and  the  Under  Secretary  «l 

theArmy.                   ..    .    .         .    .    ... 45 

Office,  Assistant  Secretary  ot  the  Army  (FM) 17 

Office,  Assistant  secretary  of  the  Army  (I    &  L.)..J.  56 

Uffice.  Assistant  Secretary  ot  the  Army  (R.  &  D.). . .  14 
Office.  Administrative  Assistant  to  Secretary  o(  ttie 

Army .    .    . 9 

Office,  Chief  of  Public  Information J.  6 

Office,  Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison 69 

Office  of  General  Counsel 21 

Administrative  support  group 35 

Army  Board  for  Correction  ot  Military  Records 22 

Army  Council  ot  Review  Boards 11 

Grievance  and  Employment  Policy  Board 13 

Employment  Coordination  Service... J.  7 

Management  Office. j.  16 

Office,  Personnel  Manager ..,_  15 

National  Board  tor  Promotion  ot  Rifle  Practice 21 

Space  Management  Service 4 

Office  of  Civil  Defense.. 720 


Army  staff  area  (departmental  and  'leld) 45,451 


Office  Chief  of  Start 

General   Staff   Comm'ttee   on   National  Guard   and 

Review  Policy..  

Special   Assistant  for  Army  Intormation  and  Data 

Systems  ..     

Comptroller  ot  the  Army 

Army  Audit  Agency 

Chief  of  Inlormatitn 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel 

Assistant  Chief  of*St3ft,  Intelligence...   .. 

Assistant  Chief  ot  Statf  'or  Force  Development  . 
Deputy  Chief  ot  Staff  for  Military  Operations. . 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics 

Chief  of  Finance  .   .. 

Office  ot  the  Inspector  General 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Military  History , 

The  Judge  Aovocate  General .   .   

National  Guard  Bureau.  .    

Office  ot  the  Chief   Army  Reserve.  .... 

Office  of  the  Chief,  Reserve  Components 

Office  of  Personnel  Operations 

Office  of  the  President 

US   Military  Academy 

The  Ad)utant  General . 

Chief  ot  Chaplains   .     

Provost  Marshal  General     .  .... 

Chief  ot  Research  and  Development        , 

Chief  ot  Engineers,  military  functions      .  

Chief  ot  Communications,  electronics , 

Chief  ot  Support  Services  , 

See  footnotes  .u  end  of  f.Tl)le. 


350 

2 

332 

285 

741 

126 

510 

887 

333 

258 

649 

4,659 

44 

74 

235 

118 

51 

51 

1,122 

4 

2.271 

4.467 

33 

53 

559 

12,699 

360 

1,059 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

APPENDIX     II-  ORGANIZATION     OF    FEDERAL     EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS  AND  AGENCIES-Continued 

DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    ARMY   (EXCLUSIVE    OF    SEPARATE 
SERVICES  PERSONNED-Continued 

AsotJan.  1,  1967 


Surgeon  General     ...  10,564 

U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command... -  2.557 

DOD  and  loint  activities                                        1.322 

Joint  Brazil-United  States  Defense' Commission  1 

Joint  Mexican-United  States  Defense  Commission  1 
Office.    Industrial   Personnel   Access   Authorization 

Review                             ...  6 

Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces  92 

National  War  College  69 

SHAPE  Liaison.    .                           . 2 

Armed  Services  Explosive  Safety  Board 12 

Defense  Supply  Service 199 

Defense  Telephone  Service  95 
Per    Diem    Travel   and    Transportation    Allowance 

Committee  23 

Defense  Language  Institute  779 

Defense  Information  School  43 

Army  Security  Agency  1.077 

Army  Air  Defense  Command.  295 

Combat  Developments  Command...  1.022 

Army  Materiel  Command   .  161.007 

Headquarters,  AlVIC  2.601 

US.  Army  Tank  Automatic  Center  6.  846 

US.  Army  Aviation  Materiel  Command  3,  879 

US.  Army  Electronics  Command  U.  338 

US.  Army  Missile  Command  9.  851 

US  Army  Mobility  Command   .  4.580 

U  S.  Army  Munitions  Command  26.  522 

U  S  Army  Test  and  Evaluation  Command  12. 975 

US.  Army  Supply  and  Maintenance 63.075 

US.  Army  Weapons  Command. 12.635 

Other  activities. 9,705 

Continental  Army  Command 107. 154 

US.  Continental  Army  Command 1,  133 

IstUS.Army 31.il7 

3dU.S.Army 27.273 

4th  US.  Army 19.310 

SthUS.Army 14,760 

ethUS.Army.     .                 - -  11.139 

Military  District  of  Washington,  U.S.  Army 2,417 

Military  Traffic  Management  Service 6.  212 

Intelligence  Corps  Command          911 

Army  Strategic  Communications  Command.. 2.  681 

Civil  functions.  Corps  ot  Engineers.. 30,701 

Miscellaneous 7 

Alaska 2.987 

Havyaii... 5.899 

Total  United  States 361.941 

Total  outside  United  States 84,696 

Total  employees  (4  W.O.C.) 455,523 


DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    rJAVY   (EXCLUSIVE    OF    SEPARATE 
SERVICES  PERSONNEL) 


AsotJan.  1,  1961 


Executive  Office  of  the  Secretary 2. 144 

Office  of  Secreta ry  of  the  Navy 

Office  ot  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  . 

Office  of  AssistantSecretary  of  the  Navy  (Material). . 

Office  ot  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Research 
and  Development) 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Per- 
sonnel and  Reserve  Forces) 

Office  ot  Administrative  Assistant  to  Secretary  of 
Navy - 

Office  of  Analysis  and  Review 

Administrative  Office..   . 

Office  ot  the  Comptroller 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel 

Office  of  Industrial  Relations. 

Office  of  Information  .  

Navy  Management  Office.    ...       .   

Office  of  Naval  Material 

Office  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves 

Office  of  Naval  Research 

Board  for  Correction  of  Naval  Records 

Naval  Physical  Disability  Review  Board... 

Naval  Physical  Review  Council   .    .        .  .... 

Special  Assignments  and  Details  to  Other  Agencies. 

Electronics  Production  Resources  Agency 

Office  of  Industrial  Personnel  Access  Authorization 
Review.  ... 

Office  ot  Legislative  Affairs  

Savings  Bonds  Office 

Navy  Panel.  Armed  Services  Board  of  Contract 
Appeals .     12 

Office  ot  the  Judge  Advocate  General  97 

Office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  1.044 

Office  of  the  Chief  ot  Naval  Operations 3 


25 

4 
16 


7 

23 

785 

346 

26 

133 

13 

66 

191 

4 

400 

12 

15 

5 

2 

21 

3 

20 

1 
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APPENDIX     II     ORGANIZATIOt^     OF    FEDERAL     EXECUTIVf 
DEPARTMENTS  AND  AGENCIES-Continued 

DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    NAVY   (EXCLUSIVE     OF   SEPARATE 
SERVICES  PERSONNEL)-  Continued 

As  of  Jan   1,  1961 


Statf  offices.     ..       . 

Assistant  Vice  Chief  of  ilaval  Operations  Director 

of  Naval  Administration 
Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Opeia'ions  (Intelligence) 
Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Communica- 
tions) 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Personnel  and 

and  Naval  Reserve) 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Fleet  Operations 

and  Readiness) 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Logistics) 
Deputy  Chief  ot  Naval  Operations  (Air) 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operation5(Plans  and  '  olicy) 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Development) 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery        ..  ..... 

Office  of  the  Chief 

Assistant    Chief    tor    Personnel    and    Professional 

Operations 
Assistant  Chief  for  Planning  and  Logistics 
Assistant  Chief  for  Aviation  Medicine 
Assistant  Chief  for  Dentistry 
Assistant  Chief  for  Research  and  Fvliiitary  Medical 

Specialties 

Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 

Office  of  the  Chiel  -- 

Administrative  and  Management  Division. 
Inspector  General 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Chief  for  Leadership 

Personnel  Research  Division. . 

Office  ot  Liaison  and  Technical  Information 

Manpower  Information  Division 

Assistant  Chiet  for  Plans 
Assistant  Chief  for  Personnel  Control     .... 
Assistant  Chief  for  Education  and  Training 
Assistant  Chief  tor  Naval  Reserve  and  Naval  District 
Affairs 

Assistant  Chief  for  Records   ... 

Assistant  Chief  for  Performance. 

Assistant  Chiet  for  Morale  Services 

Assistant  Chief  for  Finance 

Chief  of  Chaplains   .                     .                         . 
Assistant  Chief  for  Property  Management 

Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons 


26 

240 
357 

76 


35 
197 
9S 
29 
64 

375 


157 

165 

9 

12 

20 

1,699 

12 

113 

1 

S 

23 

5 

220 

61 

44? 

135 

8 

473 

39 

68 

73 
10 

11 

3.318 

>s 
256 

478 
426 
16 
155 
361 
290 

943 
108 
247 


Mmj  28,  1968 


Office  of  the  Chief  and  Deputy  Chief . 

Assistant  Chief  for  Program  Management 

Inspector  General  and  Assistant  Chief  for  Adminis- 
tration  

Assistant  Chief  for  Fleet  Readiness 

Office  of  Counsel 

Office  of  the  Comptroller 

Assistant  Chiet  for  Contracts —   .. 

Assistant  Chief  for  Production  and  Quality  Control. . 

Assistant  Chief  for  Research,  Development,  Test, 
and  Evaluation. .        

Assistant  Chief  for  Field  Support 

Special  Projects  Office 

Bureau  otShips - 3.083 

Office  of  the  Chief. » 

Assistant  Chief  for  Plans  and  Administration,  and 

Inspector  General . 475 

Assistant  Chief  tor  Research  and  Development 91 

Assistant  Chief  for  Design,  Shipbuilding,  and  Fleet 

Maintenance .-  601 

Assistant  Chief  for  Technical  Logistics 1,279 

Assistant  Chief  for  Field  Activities.. 172 

Assistant  Chief  for  Nuclear  Propulsion. 67 

Contract  Division 214 

Comptroller  Division 144 

Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts 754 


Office  ot  the  Chief 

Director  ot  Planning.     —   

Director  of  Management  Engineering 

Director  of  Industrial  Relations 

Director  of  Naval  Personnel.       

Comptroller  ot  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts. 

Assistant  Chief  of  Supply  Management 

Assistant  Chief  for  Transportation 

Director  of  Mutual  Secjnty  Programs.. 

Assistant  Chief  for  Purchases .- 

Assistant  Chief  for  Research  and  Development 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 


89 

41 

69 

35 

25 

183 

111 

112 

34 

33 

21 

l41 


Office  of  the  Chief. .   .       33 

Assistant  Chief  for  Administration  and  Comptroller  272 

Assisiint  Chief  for  Planning  and  Design _.  228 

Assistant  Chief  for  Construction. 109 

Assistant  Chief  tor  Maintenance  and  Materiel 113 

Assistant  Chief  tor  Real  Estate... ...  40 

Assistant  Chief  of  Housing 46 


Headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 


Office  of  the  Commandant. . 
Assistant  Chief  ot  Staff,  G-1. 


1,083 


6 
20 
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APPENDIX     II     ORGANIZATION    Of     FEDERAL     EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS  AND  AGENCIES     Continued 


IlFPARTMENT    OF    THE    NAVY    (EXCLUSIVE    OF  SEPARATE       DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    NAVY   (EXCLUSIVE    OF     SEPARATE       DEPARTMENT  Of  THE  AIR  FORCE  (EXCLUSIVE  OF  SEPARATE 
°  SERVICES  PERSONNED-Contmued  SERVICES  PERSONNEL) -Continued 

Asot  Jan  1,  1967  AsotJan   1,  1961 


SERVICES  PERSONNED-Contmued 
Asof  Jan.  1.  1961 


Assistant  Chief  ot  Staff,  G-3    .  20 

Assistant  Chief  ot  Staff,  G-4...  15 

Personnel  Department 311 

Division  of  Aviation 18 

Administrative  Division    .                               ..  •         85 

Supply  Department   .. .  434 

Inspection  Division        .     .  4 

Division  of  Information 5 

Fiscal  Division  47 

Division  of  Reserve .    .  10 

Marine  Corps  Boards. 4 

Data  Processing  Division 102 

Total  departmental 14,440 

Continental  United  States. 320.925 

Overseas...                   '-22,054 

Total  all  areas  (1  woe) »  342. 979 

As  of  Jan.  1,  1967 


116 


Executive  Office  of  the  Secretary . 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy .. 

Office  of  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy . 

Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  ot  the  Navy  (Installa- 
tions and  Logistics).    .       ..... 

Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  ot  the  Navy  (Research 
and  Development)  . 

Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Havy  (Financial 
Management). . 

Office  of  the  Special  Assistant  to  Secretarv  ol  the 
Navy  . 

Office  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  ot  the  Navy 
(Manpower)      .    .  

Department  of  the  Navy  Statf  Offices 1,318 


38 

9 

42 

11 
5 

.4 
7 


Office  of  Program  Appraisal. 

Administrative  Office 

Office  of  the  Comptroller  . 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel 

Office  of  Civilian  Manpower  Management. . . 

Office  of  Information. .  

Office  ot  Management  Information. 

Office  of  Petroleum  Reserves 
Office  ot  Naval  Research 

Board  for  Correction  of  Naval  Records  

Navy  Council  of  Personnel  Boards 

Physical  Review  Council 

Office  of  Legislative  Affairs 

Armed  Services  Board  of  Contract  Appeals. 


Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General. 
Office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations... 


14 

226 

237 

21 

235 

39 

41 

6 

400 

14 

16 

6 

28 

35 

~79 
990 


Assistant  Chief  lor  Morale  Services .  .           66 

Assistant  Chief  for  Finance       89 

Chief  of  Chaplains.                     10 

Assistant  Chief  for  Property  Management  12 

Special  Assistant  to  Chief  for  Retention  Task  force  3 

Navy  Department  Board  of  Decorations  and  Medals.  7 

Board  for  Correction  ot  Records 1 

Outside  Bureau  Details         ..  5 

Office  ot  Naval  Material                          -.  460 

Office  ol  the  Chief                                 -             12 

Deputy  Chief  ol   Naval   Material  tor  Program  and 

Financial  Management    .      .  98 

Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Material  for  Procurement  106 

Deputy  Chief  ot  Naval  Material  for  Development  95 

Deputy  Chief  ol  Naval  tviaterial  tor  Logistic  Support  84 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Material  for  Management  and 

Organization  65 

Headquaiteis,  U  S   f^aiine  Corps 1.244 

Office  of  the  Commandant.  .  .  42 

Assistant  Chief  ol  Staff,  Gl  22 

Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G  3  17 

Assistant  Chief  ot  Staff,  G  4  40 

Personnel  Department      ..  342 

Administrative  Division     ....  151 

Supply  Department. .  _                         .  309 

Inspection  Department  3 

Division  of  Information  8 

fiscal  Division  158 

Division  of  Reseive. ... .  10 

Marine  Corps  Boards  .  4 

Data  Processing  Division 138 

Military  Sea  Transportation  Service. ..  292 

Total  departmental  service  ..  6.597 

Total  United  Stales   344,648 

Total  outside  US   ..  32.231 

Total  a  llareas  (1  w.o.c.) -  376.879 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  (EXCLUSIVE  Of  SEPARATE 
SERVICES  PERSONNEL) 


Staff  Offices..     

Assistant  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Director 
of  Naval  Administration ._ 

Navy  Program  Planning  Office  -  .     . 

Assistant  Chiel  of  Naval  Operations  (Intelligence).. 

Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Communica- 
tions)   .     ..   . 

Office  of  Anti-Submarine  Warfare  Programs  .       .. 

Office  of  Naval  Inspector  General.. 

Deputy  Chief  ot  Naval  Operations  (Manpower  and 
Naval  Reserve) 

Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Fleet  Opera- 
tions and  Readiness) . 

Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Logistics) 

Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (An). 

Deputy   Chief   of    Naval    Operations   (Plans   and 
Policy) ... 

Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations(Developmenl). .. 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 


14 

255 
66 
150 

60 

10 
24 

39 

64 

110 
94 

33 
71 
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Office  of  the  Chief  10 
Assistant   Chief   for    Personnel   and    Professional 

Operations.  151 

Assistant  Chief  for  Planned  and  Logistics            . ..  126 

Assistant  Chief  for  Aviation  Medicine 9 

Assistant  Chief  tor  Dentistry  12 
Assistant  Chief  for  Research  and  Military  Medical 

Specialties.   . .  19 

Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 1.771 

Office  of  the  Chief 10 

Administrative  and  Management  Division. 115 

Office  of  Inspector  General                         1 

Office  of  Liaison  and  Technical  Information 5 

Manpower  Information  Division 248 

Assistant  Chief  for  Plans       . 78 

Assistant  Chief  for  Personnel  Control.. 451 

Assistant  Chief  for  Education  and  Training  .  157 
Assistant  Chief  for  Naval  Reserve  and  Naval  District 

Affairs  .     . 7 

Assistant  Chief  tor  Records 465 

Assistant  Chief  for  Performance 41 


See  Iiiutniil(.'y 


at  end  of  table. 


Sacramento.  Calif  .  Air  Materiel  Area 
San  Bernardino,  Calif .  Ail  Materiel  Area 
Warner-Robins,  Georgia  Ait  Materiel  Area 

Stiategic  All  Command 

Headquarters  and  subsidiaiy  units 
2d  Air  force 
8th  All  force 
15th  All  Force 

Tactical  Air  Command 

Headquarters  and  subsidiary  units 
9.h  Air  Force 
!2th  Air  force 
19th  Air  force 

Aeronautical  Chart  and  liitoimalion  Center 

All  Defense  Command 

All  force  Accou'iting  and  finance  Ccn'er 

All  Research  and  Development  Command 

Air  Tiaining  Command 

Air  University 

Continental  An  Command 

Headquaiters  Cnmmaiio   USAF 

Militaiy  All  Transport  Seivice 

U  S   Air  Foice  Academy 

USAF  Security  Service 

Total,  continental  U.S.  .   . 

Total  oveiseas 

Total  employees  (46  a  o  c ) 


Asot  Jan   1,  1967 


13,602 

9.906 

15.023 

I8.U6S 

1.767 

6.187 

4.528 

5,583 

5.649 

1.254 

1.194 

4.196 

5 

3.  261 

S.83I 

1.732 

22. 956 

23.909 

2  361 

9.761 

6.017 

10,111 

1.739 

875 

273.033 

33.538 

Asot  Jan   1    1951 


Office  of  the  Secielaiy  307 

Secretary  ot  the  Air  Force..       6 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.. 5 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Materiel).  27 
Assistant  Secretary  ot  the  Air    Force  (Financial 

Management)  .....  12 
Special   Assistant  to   the  Secretary  (Manpower, 

Personnel  and  Reserve  Forces).  9 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Research  and 

Development). .                           9 

Special  Assistant  for  Installations 7 

Administrative  assistant 61 

General  Counsel     . 32 

Office  of  Legislative  Liaison                ...      ..   .  84 

Office  of  Information  Services...       38 

Secretary  ol  the  An  Force  Personnel  Council 10 

Office.  Missile  and  Satellite  Systems... 6 

Headquarters,  U  S.  Air  force 4,446 

ChiefotStaff 9 

Vice  Chief  of  Staff. -   18 

Scientific  Advisory  Board.  -                68 

Assistant  Chief  ot  Staff.  Intelligence 122 

Assistant  Chief  of  Start  for  Reserve  Forces.  9 

The  Inspector  General  34 

The  Surgeon  General  193 

The  Judge  Advocate  General...  90 

Secretarv  of  the  Air  Staff-    --   ..  277 

Directorate  of  Administrative  Services.-  499 

Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force  641 

Deputy  Chief  ot  Staff,  Development     .           .  122 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  Operations.  . .  646 

Deputy  Chief  ol  Statf,  Plans  and  Programs. . .  152 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  Personnel -   .  505 

Deputy  Chief  ot  Staff,  Materiel 321 

Central  control  group              .    . -  528 

Mutual  defense  aid  program 112 

Air  Materiel  Command 151.013 

Headquarters  and  subsidiary  units             .     .  17,090 

Aeronautical  Systems  Center 1,372 

Ballistic  Missiles  Center 669 

Central  contract  management  region .  3.177 

Eastern  contract  management  region 3.576 

Electronic  systems  centet                    .     .-; 371 

Western  contract  management  region 3,476 

Middletown,  Pa  ,  Air  Materiel  Area 10.544 

Mobile,  Ala  ,  Ai:  Materiel  Area.. . 15.001 

Ogden.  Utah.  Air  Materiel  Area 11.327 

Oklahoma  City,  Okia  ,  Air  Materiel  Area 18.601 

Rome.  tiY,  Air  Materiel  Area..    7.682 

San  Antonio  Tex  ,  Air  Materiel  Area ...  19.5% 


Office  ot  the  Secretary 

Secretary  ot  the  An  force 

Under  Secretary  ot  the  Air  Force 

Assistant  Secretary  ol  the  An  force  (Installations 

and  Logistics) 
Assistant  Secretaiy  of  the  An  force  (financial 

r/anagement) 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  tot  Manpower 
Assistant  Secretary  ol  the  An  force  (Research  and 

Development) 
Deputy  Undeisecretary  (International  Affairs) 
All   force   Board   loi   the  Correction  of    Military 

Records.    . - 

Administrative  assistant 

General  Counsel 

Office  ot  Legislative  Liason 

Office  ot  Information. . -   

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Personnel  (^uiKil 

Headquarters,  US  An  force 


ChiefotStaff - 

Vice  Chief  ot  Staff 

Scientific  Advisory  Board. - 

Director,  Secretariat  

Director  of  Administrative  Services 

Secretary  ot  the  An  Staff     

Assistant  Chiet  ot  Staff  for  Reserve  Forces 

Chiet,  Operations  Analysis... 

Chiet  of  Chaplains  .       - 

The  Inspector  General    

The  Judge  Advocate  General 

The  Surgeon  General         -- 

Assistant  Chief  of  Staff.  Intelligence      

Comptroller  of  the  All  force..    —    

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Programs  and  Resources.  . 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  Personnel  ■---■.-•  .■ 
Deputy  Chief  ol  Staff,  Research  and  Development.. 

Deputy  Chiet  of  Staff.  Systems  and  Logistics 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Plans  and  Operations 

Central  Control  Group  

Military  assistance  program       — • 


Air  force  Logistics  Command 


Headquarters  and  subsidiary  units 

Middletown  An  Materiel  Area 

Mobile  An  Materiel  Area.. 

Oklahoma  City  An  Materiel  Area 

Ogden  An  Materiel  Area     

Rome  An  Materiel  Area   -- 

San  Antonio  An  Materiel  Area. 
Sacramento  Air  Materiel  Area. 
Warner  Robins  An  Materiel  Area 

An  Force  Systems  Command 

Headquarters  and  Subsidiary  Units 
Arnold  Encmeering  Development  Center 
An  Force  Flight  Test  Ceniei 
Aeronautical  Svs'ems  Division 
Ballistic  Systems  Division 
Electronic  Systems  Division   . 
An  Force  Missile  Uevelopment  Center 
Space  Systems  Division 


306.571 


347 

6 

3 

28 

17 
14 

18 
3 

12 
78 
33 
83 
40 
12 

2.983 


14 

8 

II 

147 

141 

5 

41 

12 

26 

61 

146 

112 

419 

476 

295 

173 

418 

204 

167 

99 

lil.336 

~ 16. 522 

2.427 
6.842 
23.191 
17.371 
3.072 
23. 334 
19.689 
18.888 

"327238 

1.148 
145 

2  074 

3  364 
740 

2.277 
!  637 
1.114 
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APPENDIX     II- ORGANIZATION    OF    FEDERAL    EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS  AND  AGENCIES-  Continued 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  (EXCLUSIVE  OF  SEPARATE 
SERVICES  PERSONNEL)    Continued 

Aj  ol  Jan.  1, 1967— Continued 


Research  and  Technology  Division 

Air  Proving  Ground  Center 

Air  Force  Soecial  Weapons  Center 

Aero<Dace  Meiical  Division 

Foreign  TeciinoloRV  Division. 

National  Ranje  Oivi^nn 

Air  Force  Contract  Management  Division 

Strategic  Air  Comiiand     . 

Headquarters  and  Subsidiary  Units 

2d  Air  Force 

3lh  Air  Force 

ISfh  Air  Force 

Isl  Strategic  Aerospace  Division 

6.260 
2.649 
1.263 
1  782 
895 
3.071 
3.819 

"'  20.648 

1.689 

'     b  8U2 
5.456 
6  461 
1.240 

Tactical  Atr  Command 

..      111,298 

1.468 

9th  Air  Force           .-- 

3.499 

I2th  Air  Force                                   

5.586 

19th  Air  Force            .    

USAF  Special  Air  Warfare  Center    

".'.              676 

USAF   Tactical  Air  Warfare  Center 

32 

USAF.  Tactical  Air  Reconnaissance  Center 

...     1          25 

Aeronautical  Ch^t  and  Information  Center 

...     1    3.728 

Air  Defense  Command        _                         

Air  Force  Accounting  and  Finance  Center 

Air  Force  Communications  Service.  -            ..^.. 

...    '  12.511 

...     '     1.793 

4.292 

21.860 

Air  University 

2.521 

8.938 

Headquarters  Command.  USAF.. 

Mttitary  Air  Transoort  Service    1  

6.726 
15.236 

Office  of  Aerosoace  Research 

US   Air  Force  Academy.  _ 

US  Air  Force  Security  Service-    - 

Alaskan  Air  Command  in  Alaska.     ... 

Pacific  Atr  Forces  in  Hawaii                              

1.388 
1.898 
1.202 
2.422 
2.365 

Total  United  States             

...    i 285. 724 

Total  outside  US    .      .          .  .   .   

...      "35.701 

Total,  employees (4  woe) 

...  "321.425 

'  Includes  40  part  time  and  w  a.e  ,  and  38  overseas  employees. 
Includes  3,450  ►art  '.me  and  w.a  e    employees,  and  913 
employees  outside  United  States,  ol  which  415  are  American 
Citizens 

■  Includes  a  total  ot  20.588  w.a  e.  employees,  and  153.541 
employees  outside  tinted  States,  ot  whom  35,266  are  American 
citizens,  and  113.27!.  nationals  ol  other  countries. 

'  Excludes  5.053  technical  staff  aersonnel  (departmental) 
included  with  technical  services 

<  Data  shown  f:r  ^  laska  and  Hawan  are  by  geographical  area, 
not  by  command 

'Includes  1,298  cart  lime  and  w.a  e  employees  and  50.419 
overseas  employees,  ot  which  13.615  are  American  citizens  and 
16,823  are  nationals  of  other  countries- 

■  Includes  li  773  American  citizens  and  15.876  nationals  ol 
other  countries. 

•  Includes  934  cart  time  and  w  a  e  employees. 

'  Includes  ;i  179  American  citizens  and  19.389  nationals  ot 
other  countries 

I   Includes  755  w  a  e  employees 

1'  Includes  9  621  American  citizens  and  26.080  nationals  of 
other  countries  j 

'■  Includes  4,523  w  a  e,  employees.  | 

Source  Organisation  ol  Federal  Eiecutive  Departments  and 
Agencies.  US,  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Operations 


EDUCATED  VIOLENCE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISWN.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pacifist 
"students"  of  Paris  have  become  a  vio- 
lent mob. 

In  Paris  alone — one  death  and  1.000 
injuries. 

And  in  Lyon,  the  police  commissioner, 
murdered  by  "students." 

Makes  one  wonder  what  is  the  defini- 
tion of  a  student.'  When  does  a  student 
stop  being  a  student  and  become  an  un- 
ruly mobster,  criminal,  revolutionist,  or 
murderer? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Can  it  be  that  these  "students"  who 
talk  peace  are  against  the  Paris  peace 
talks  on  Vietnam?  Could  it  be  their  com- 
rades, the  Vletcong  are  regarded  as 
"students"? 

Or  was  France  selected  because  De 
Gaulle  refused  to  cooperate  in  turning 
over  France's  gold  to  the  control  scheme 
of  the  International  Monetai-y  Fund?  If 
so.  the  "students  '  then  become  but  the 
foot  soldiers  for  the  U.N. 

Is  the  word  "student"  manipulated  to 
become  a  mental  bloc  justification  of 
riots  and  violence  by  the  instigation  of 
international  gangsters  and  their  dupes? 

If  so.  notice  how  many  of  the  "poor 
people's"  leaders  and  backers  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  under  30  years  of 
age?  Students?  Poor  people  or  a  play  in 
group  mental-therapy  Can  Washington. 
DC.  be  turned  into  another  Paris — by 
"student"? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  the  May  26  Eve- 
ning Star  account  of  the  threatened  stu- 
dent takeover  of  France  and  related  arti- 
cles in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star.  May 
26.  19681 

France    Bans   Demonstrations — Threat   of 

Civil  War  Is  Ctted — Pompidou  Meets  With 

Union  Chiefs 

I  By  Smith  Hempstonei 

Paris. — The  government  of  Charles  de 
Gaulle,  moving  to  quell  what  It  has  described 
as  the  threat  of  "civil  war."  yesterday  sus- 
pended the  right  of  assembly,  banned  further 
demonstrations  in  the  largely  student- 
occupied  Latin  Quarter  and  met  with  union 
leaders. 

Student  and  teacher  organizations  an- 
nounced they  would  hold  no  demonstrations 
until  tomorrow. 

But  while  Paris  remained  calm,  fighting 
broke  out  in  the  provincial  capitals  of 
Bordeaux  and  Lyon. 

In  Lyon,  where  the  police  commissioner 
was  killed  Friday  night,  a  policeman  was 
reported  in  serious  condition  after  having 
been  shot  twice  last  night. 

police  and  youth  fight 

Police  and  youths  fought  in  the  streets  of 
Bordeaux  ?.nd  several  Injuries  were  reported. 

The  government  is  deeply  alarmed  over  the 
pit-ch  of  the  violence  here  Friday  night  and 
its  spread  to  provincial  cities. 

In  his  speech  to  the  National  Assembly 
Wednesday  night.  Just  before  his  govern- 
ment defeated  a  censure  motion  by  U  votes. 
Premier  Georges  Pompidou  said  there  was  a 
line  beyond  which  strike  action  could  not  go 
without  becoming  "unacceptable." 

It  Is  clear  this  line  was  reached.  If  not 
crossed,  by  the  Friday  night  disorders  that 
In  Paris  alone  resulted  In  one  death,  about 
1.000  Injured  i  including  131  police  i  and  795 
arrests. 

POMPIDOtr'S    ORDERS 

Yesterday,  in  the  wake  of  all-night  riots 
that  raged  from  the  Latin  Quarter  virtually 
to  the  gates  of  Elysee  Palace,  Pompidou  In- 
structed security  forces  to  crush  further 
demonstrations  relentlessly  and  immediately. 

His  Instructions  to  police  to  use  "the 
greatest  energy"  in  smashing  any  new  dis- 
orders amount  to  a  virtual  license  to  kill. 

Police  relations  with  both  the  govern- 
ment and  the  demonstrators  already  are  near 
the  breaklng-polnt.  The  60.000  riot  police 
guarding  Paris  have  been  working  up  to  18 
hours  a  day  for  more  than  two  weeks. 

Like  their  fellow  workers  on  ."Strike,  they 
claim  they  are  underpaid  and  overworked. 
But  they  are  not  permitted  by  law  to  strike. 

statement  by  police 
Only  Thursday,  police  union  leaders  In  a 
formal  statement  Issued  what  amounted  to 
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sharp  criticism  of  Pompldous  nanaiing  of 
the  crisis,  claiming  they  had  been  thrown. 
into  action  May  11  before  all  other  ways  of 
calming  the  situation  had  been  explored 

If  the  students  defy  what  amounts  to  a 
virtual  ban  on  demonstrations.  Pompldous 
new  Instructions  to  the  police  mean  more 
hard  fighting  for  them 

The  fact  that  one  of  the  two  men  killed 
Frldav  was  Lyon  Police  Commissioner  Rene 
Lacroix  has  both  enraged  the  riot  police 
against  the  demonstrators  and  underlined 
their  bitterness  toward  the  government  for 
what  they  regard  as  its  unfair  and  unwise 
use  of  them. 

But  In  his  strong  statement  yesterduy. 
Pompidou  showed  that.  If  police  cannot  or 
will  not  restore  order  In  France,  he  will  call 
upon  the  army  to  move  "without  delay  x•^ 
end  the  subversive  agitation."  Such  a  mnv.^ 
could  have  extremely  serious  consequences 
for  the  future  of  GauUism.  and  would  not  be 
taken  except  as  a  last  resort 

One  bright  spot  for  the  government  In  the 
whole  gloomy  situation  is  the  fact  that 
Waldeck  Rocliefs  Communl-st  party  and  the 
big.  Communist-led  General  Labor  Confed- 
eration, having  used  Sorbonne  disorders  as  ;. 
springboard  from  which  to  launch  their  own 
demands,  apparently  are  prepared  to  aban- 
don the  students  to  whatever  fate  the  gov- 
ernment may  mete  out 

Although  the  sit-ins  that  have  led  to  the 
occupation  of  hundreds  of  factories  and  put 
10  million  Frenchmen  on  strike  orlglnallv 
had  the  appearance  of  spontanlety.  union 
leaders  since  appear  to  have  re-establlshcfi 
discipline,  if  ever  In  fact  they  had  lost  it. 

The  marches  by  100.000  workers  Frid.iv 
were  in  strong  contrast  to  those  of  student.'- 
The  workers  paraded  quietly  for  a  couple  f ; 
hours,  then  retired  to  their  homes  to  watch 
De  Gaulle's  speech  on  television. 

In  the  seven  hours  that  the  students  bat- 
tled with  police  back  and  forth  from  the 
Right  Bank  to  the  Left,  the  "Red  belt"  where 
industrial  workers  live  was  as  quiet  as  Vr.f 
mice  scavenging  among  the  city's  mounds  f''. 
seven-day-old  rotting  garbage. 

Pompldou's  meeting  with  leaders  of  labor 
and  industry  was  the  first  formal  attempt  to 
end  the  week-long  wildcat  general  strike 
which  has  brought  French  economic  life  to 
a  standstill. 

After  listening  for  nearly  two  hours  to  the 
listing  of  the  workers'  demands,  he  asked  f  r 
a  "period  of  reflection"  before  he  replied, 

CGT,  the  Catholic-oriented  Democratic 
Labor  Confederation  (CFDT)  and  the  So- 
clallst-led  Workers'  Force  (FO)  are  united  in 
their  basic  demand  that  3  million  non-agn- 
cultural  workers  who  now  receive  a  poverty - 
line  wage  of  $80  a  month  be  hiked  to  $120. 

They  also  want  to  be  paid  for  days  durins 
which  they  have  occupied  plants,  a  gradual 
reduction  of  the  work-week  from  48  to  40 
hours  without  loss  of  pay.  retirement  at  6) 
rather  than  65.  more  say  In  plant  manage- 
ment and  cancellation  of  unpopular  in- 
creases in  workers'  contributions  to  social  se- 
curity programs. 

It  is  difficult  to  calculate  how  much  .Ul 
this  would  cost,  but  some  economists  say  i* 
would  soon  come  to  more  than  84  billion  an- 
nually. 

WOULD     BE    inflationary 

Such  action  would  be  highly  inflationary 
would  reduce  the  competitiveness  of  French 
goods  a  little  more  than  a  month  before  all 
Common  Market  trade  barriers  are  due  to 
come  down,  would  cause  balance  of  payments 
difficulties  that  would  eat  Into  France's  gold 
reserves  and  might  well  result  In  devaluation 
of  the  franc. 

This  would  do  the  currently  uncertain 
world  financial  situation  no  good. 

It  is  clear  then  that  neither  the  govern- 
ment nor  industry  can  afford  to  meet  what 
the  workers  say  are  their  "minimum"  de- 
mands. The  financial  weakness  of  the  unions 
means  that  compromise  must  be  found. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  workers  sense  that 
perhaps  never  again  will  they  have  De  Gaulle 
over  such  a  convenient  political  barrel.  The 
government  needs  a  settlement  at  least  as 
much  as  the  unions  do. 

Yet  the  capacity  of  French  workers  to  stay 
off  the  job  for  long  is  limited  There  is  no 
such  thing  In  France  as  strike  pay.  The  abil- 
ity of  the  workers  to  hang  on  depends  large- 
ly on  the  willingness  of  petit  bourgeois 
butchers  and  grocers  to  extend  credit. 

Even  If  the  strike  should  be  quickly  settled. 
great  economic  damages  have  been  done,  not 
only  to  France,  but  to  her  major  trading 
partners,  many  of  whom  i  such  as  Britain ) 
are  facing  economic  troubles  Just  as  serious 
If  less  dramatic  than  that  which  is  bringing 
France  to  its  knees. 

criticism  mounting 
Meanwhile,   criticism  of  De  Gaulle's  han- 
dling of  the  current  crisis  is  mounting  among 
Frenchmen    who.    if    not    ardent    Gaullists, 
normally  agree  with  most  of  his  policies 

Such  criticism,  which  also  implies  doubt 
as  to  the  General's  ability  to  lead  the  coun- 
try in  the  future,  centers  on  some  or  all  of 
these  lour  points: 

1.  De  Gaulle  should  not  have  left  the 
country  during  the  early  days  of  the  crisis, 
as  he  did  when  lie  flew  to  Romania  for  a 
state  visit  May  4.  only  two  days  after  the 
riots  at  the  Sorbonne, 

2  Having  gone,  he  should  have  returned 
more  quickly,  rather  than  just  trimming  10 
hours  off  his  stay, 

3.  Having  come  back  e.(rl\ ,  he  should  have 
seized  the  initiative  by  addressing  the  na- 
tion immediately.  Instead,  he  waited  five  days 
while  France  slowly  came  apart, 

4.  When  he  did  speak,  he  should  have 
done  so  with  more  confidence  and  vigor. 
setting  forth  his  plans  in  detail,  rather  than 
Just  making  his  customary  threat  to  resign 
If  the  country  does  not  accept  a  vaguely 
worded  referendum  proposal  i>n  academic 
and  industrial  reform  next  month. 

DE     GAULLE'S     PORTRAYAL 

De  Gaulle's  portrayal  of  himself  in  the 
speech  as  the  one  man  -Aho  can  prevent 
France  from  being  taken  over  by  "certain 
people"  I  read  Communists)  may  work  for 
him  again,  as  It  has  in  ttie  past,  despite  the 
fact  that  both  the  Communist  party  and 
the  CGT  have  acted  with  as  much  if  not 
more  restraint  during  the  crisis  as  anybody 
else. 

De  Gaulle  won  the  1965  presidential  run- 
off with  55  percent  of  the  vote.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  see  how  he  could  get  that  high 
a  vote  in  next  month's  referendum,  despite 
the  fact  that  people  will  be  faced  with  a  sit- 
uation, more  or  less,  of  voting  for  or  against 
niotherhood. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  voters — like 
De  Gaulle  himself — clearly  will  view  the  ref- 
erendum as  having  more  to  do  with  express- 
ing an  opinion  on  the  quality  of  De  Gaulle's 
leadership  than  on  educational  and  labor 
reform. 

Even  those  willing  to  accept  the  referen- 
dum at  its  face  rather  than  us  real  or  sym- 
bolic value  may  be  excused  if  they  do  not 
feel  that  the  77-year-old  general  is  the 
man  to  lead  the  "renovation"  of  which  he 
.spoke  Friday  night. 

Labor  leaders  and  educational  reformers 
liave,  after  all.  been  seeking  change  for  a 
number  of  years.  For  10  of  those  years.  De 
Gaulle  has  been  sitting  in  the  Elysee  Palace 
.exhibiting  more  interest  in  foreign  policy 
matters  than  in  his  peoples  domestic  prob- 
lem= 

De  Gaulle  may.  in  fact,  have  made  a  fauil 
nnscaiculation:  He  could  lose  the  referen- 
dum, m  which  case  he  is  publicly  committed 
I')  resigning. 

It  would  be  premature  to  imply  that  De 
C.uulle's  10-year-old  Fifth  Republic  is  on 
the  verge  of  collapse.  But  even  the  most 
sanguine  of  observers  would  agree  that  never 
has   it   been  in   greater  peril. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(From  the  Washington   iD.C.l   Evening  Star. 
May  24.   1968) 

FrvE   Thousand   Students   Are   Expected   To 
Join  Campaign  of  Poor 

Up  to  5.000  college  students  reportedly  are 
expected  to  take  part,  starting  Wednesday,  In 
a  planned  Poor  People's  University,  In  con- 
nection with  the  Poor  People  s  Campaign. 

Ross  Connelly,  staff  member  working  on 
the  project,  said  today  there  still  was  no  offer 
of  dormitory  space  to  house  the  visiting  stu- 
dents at  area  campuses.  He  said  cooperating 
churches  were  expected  to  house  some  of 
the  students. 

At  Georgetown  University,  officials  were  ex- 
pected to  meet  later  today  with  a  group  of 
students  who  staged  a  sit-in  to  press  their 
demand  that  Georgetown  make  campus  fa- 
cilities available  lor  the  Poor  People's  Unl- 
versltv. 

Georgetown  had  joined  In  a  Consortium  of 
Universities  statement  that  on-campus  fa- 
cilities could  not  be  provided  for  the  Poor 
People's  University  American  University,  a 
consortium  member,  has  offered  downtown 
classroom  and  office  space  for  the  project, 
however 

I  From  the  Washington  (DC  i   Evening  Star. 

May  24.  19681 

Marcher.   18.  Gets  1  Year  in  Gun  Case 

An  18-year-old  youth  from  Atlanta.  Ga..  in 

Washington  for  the  Poor  People's  Campaign. 

yesterday  was  sentenced  to  a  year  In  prison 

and  fined  $250  for  carrying  a  pistol. 

Judge  Alfred  Burka  iii  the  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions  imposed  tlic  sentence  on  Arthur 
L.  Copeland.  who  arrived  at  Resurrection  City 
on  Mondav.  The  Judge  said  f.iilure  to  pay  the 
fine  would  mean  an  additional  30  days  In 
Jail. 

However  he  indicated  that  If  the  court 
could  be  assured  that  Copeland  will  be  placed 
on  a  bus  and  sent  home,  he  might  reconsider 
the  sentence. 

Burka  said  he  was  disturbed  by  the  case 
and  added  thai  it  seemed  "to  Indicate  to  me 
that  loopholes  exist  in  controls  at  Resurrec- 
tion City  " 

He  asked  the  court's  probation  department 
to  try  contacting  someone  at  Re.surrectlon 
City  who  would  be  willing  to  assume  respon- 
sibilitv  for  the  youth. 

Copeland  said  before  sentencing  that  "the 
only  thing  I  want  to  do  is  to  get  out  of  here 
and  go  back  home  to  Atlanta  where  I  come 
from." 

He  told  the  court  he  had  joined  the  cam- 
paign in  Atlanta,  got  Into  a  fight  with  an- 
other member  In  North  Carolina  and  was 
stabbed  in  the  arm.  then  was  sent  home  by 
the  group's  leader. 

However.  Copeland  said,  he  hitchhiked  to 
Washington  on  his  own.  arriving  Monday, 
and  went  to  Resurrection  City,  where  he  re- 
registered. He  was  not  assigned  a  tent  but 
moved  in  with  a  friend 

He  told  Burka  he  bought  the  .22-callber 
pistol  at  a  truckstop  "somewhere  In  Virginia'" 
because  "I  got  slabbed  one  time  and  I  wasn't 
takin'  no  chances," 

He  was  arrested  Tuesday  in  the  1200  block 
of  Washington  Drive  after  he  took  the  pistol 
from  a  holster  in  a  quick-draw  maneuver, 
police  said.  They  said  they  recovered  six 
bullets,  all  of  which  had  had  the  heads 
shaved  off  of  them,  turning  them  into  dum- 
dum bullets. 

The  youth  said  he  had  been  on  probation 
for  assault  on  a  counselor  in  1963  and  at 
present  was  taking  a  course  in  crime  preven- 
tion offered  by  the  Atlanta  police. 

I  From  Tactics,  Apr.  20.  1968 1 
Government  Aid — For  Revolt 
The  greatest  psychological  advantage  that 
the  enemy  has  m  its  gradualist  strategy  for 
turning  prosperous  American  communities 
into  hellholes  ot  barbarism,  terrorism  and 
guerrilla  warfare,  as  has  happened  in  such 
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cities  as  Algiers  and  Saigon.  Is  the  disbelief 
of  almost  all  Americans,  white  and  black, 
that  It  could  possibly  happen 

This  red  psychological  advantage  is  in- 
creased by  the  even  greater  Inability  of  most 
Americans,  white  and  black,  to  Imagine  that 
the  guerrilla  warfare  inflicted  on  such  back- 
ward areas  as  China's  Hunan  Province  and 
the  Congo's  Katanga  could  be  duplicated  In 
our  advanced  United  States 

Enemy  strategy  benefits  even  more  from  a 
material  advantage.  This  is  the  tolerance  and 
even  assistance  bestowed  on  it.  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  government  Itself  In- 
conceivable as  It  sounds,  only  this  help  from 
Inside  government  has  made  possible  the  step 
by  step  progress  made  by  the  Fabian  soclal- 
Ist-Marxist-communlst  complex  in  Its  con- 
spiracy to  create  a  war  front  on  United  States 
soil  "The  proper  term  for  this  sector  In  the 
war  is  "peace"  front  Its  strategy  Is  coordi- 
nated with  that  of  the  military  front  In  Viet 
Nam  The  communists  are  likely,  too.  to  call 
it  a  "people's"  front,  their  word,  people,  being 
synonymous  with  communists  Perhaps  the 
rnost  descriptive  term  Is  civilian  front 

"cheered"    BY    white     HOUSE    fOFFEE 

signals  and  symbolism  constitute  the  warp 
and  the  woof  of  propaganda  warfare  The 
White  House  is  more  than  the  Presidents 
convenient  lodging  house  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  years:  It  Is  one  of  our  greatest  symbols. 
Only  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Congress 
equal  it.  and  of  these,  only  the  Congress  can 
be  said  to  surpass  It.  as  the  symbol  of  the 
peoples  sovereignty  The  White  Hou.se  of  late 
has  been  .seeking  to  become  the  paramount 
symbol,  through  such  subtle  devices  as  post- 
age stamps,  and  to  a  de(;ree  has  been  suc- 
cessful. So  anything  the  White  House  says 
or  does  has  practically  \insurpassable  impact 
on  minds. 

Early  In  the  Kennedy  administration,  the 
first  large  to-called  "peace"  demonstration 
focussed  on  the  national  capital  The  line 
then  was  against  testing  In  .space  of  our  nu- 
clear potential,  and  for  withdrawal  from 
our  missile  bases.  Demonstrators  shivered  as 
they  marched  up  and  down  in  front  of  the 
Whit*  House  In  opposition  to  our  defense 
posture  and  our  military  preparedness  pro- 
gram. 

The  weather  was  biting  cold.  As  reported 
by  the  Washington  Star  on  Feb.  17.  1962:  "In 
freezing  weather  yesterday,  an  estimated 
1.500  pickets  took  part  in  demonstrations  at 
the  White  House  They  were  cheered  by  hot 
coffee  sent  out  by  President  Kennedy." 

On  Feb  18.  1962.  a  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial. "Cold  War  and  Hot  Coffee."  said  that 
the  picketing  and  demonstrations  by  col- 
lege students  was  "a  healthy  sign"  The  Chief 
Executive  seemed  to  agree,  for  he  "made  It 
plain"  he  did  not  consider  this  opposition 
represented  a  personal  affront  cr  a  challenge 
to  government  stability.  He  sent  out  some 
piping  hot  coffee  to  warm  the  marchers  and 
designated  three  of  his  key  advisers  to  meet 
with  a  student  delegation."  The  NY.  Times, 
for  Its  part,  enthused  over  this,  declaring 
there  was  'a  new  political  ferment  on  the 
campus,"  and:  "It  Is  good  to  find  students 
debating  what  kind  of  policies  are  most 
promising  for  the  nation  and  the  world 
There  is  no  indication  that  they  are  becom- 
ing doctrinaire  in  the  process  ."  The  edi- 
torial concluded  that  the  picketing  of  the 
White  House  showed  that  higher  education 
was  'making  headway"  toward  its  goal  of 
fostering  "critical  thinking." 

Publicized  throughout  the  nation,  tne 
sending  of  refreshments  from  the  White 
House  to  those  engaged  In  picketing  against 
its  policies  could  only  have  been  heady  wine 
for  the  misled  and  agitators  alike.  The  reds, 
of  course,  have  only  contempt  for  this,  that 
they  call  bourgeois  sentimenialism."  and 
regard  as  a  welcome  sign  of  weakness,  that 
can  be  exploited  for  a  renewed  assault.  So  It 
happened,  of  course. 

Especially  were  the  knowledgeable  con- 
spirators and  the  naive  encouraged  to  engage 
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In  further  and  more  drastic  measures  by 
sympethetlc  members  of  the  White  House 
staff  These  unelected.  government  function- 
aries declared,  as  reported  In  the  press,  that 
If  they  had  not  been  working  in  the  White 
House,  they  would  be  out  on  the  pavement 
with  the  demonstrators,  picketing  the  White 
House 

As  was  also  reported  by  the  Washington 
Post  of  Feb  18,  1962,  the  Washington  proj- 
ect of  the  Turn  Toward  Peace  Council'  was 
the  biggest  picketing  demonstration  seen 
here  In  about  a  decade  '  It  added: 

•'The  leaders  of  Project  Washington'  were 
happy  at  day's  end  Todd  GitUn  of  Harvard 
said  he  thought  the  long  line  looked  good 
from  White  House  windows  The  trip  had 
also  been  an  education  for  the  students  he 
said"  Some  years  later,  he  visited  Red  Cuba, 
and  wrote  glowingly  about  it 

Imagine  what  the  innocent  students,  taken 
along  as  bodies,  were  able  to  tell  their  fellows 
when  they  returned  to  their  classes,  and 
what  the  red  agents  were  able  to  report  to 
their  superiors!  The  latter  were  able  to  trans- 
late the  doubletalk  into  party  language,  and 
it  could  mean  only  one  thing  This  was  that 
they  had  overt  collaboration  in  the  highest 
places  In  government.  This,  too.  Is  how 
"psywar"  is  conducted 

A  delegation  from  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom  ■  counterplcketed,  under  Fulton 
Lewis  3d,  then  their  chairman  We  cannot 
in  all  conscience  permit  the  surrender  oper- 
ation' to  go  unopposed — perhaps  to  influence 
the  weak  in  mind  or  the  weak  in  heart,"  he 
was  quoted  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Feb. 
16  as  sa^-lng.  when  Y  A.F  announced  its  plan 
to  support  American  policy.  Significantly,  its 
marchers  got  no  coffee  from  the  White  House, 
nor  were  they  given  the  prestige  of  being 
invited  inside  for  a  chat  Thev  had  no  chance 
to  look  out  of  the  White  House  windows  at 
the  scene  outside.  They  could  only  .shiver  on 
the  outside,  not  only  from  the  freezing  cold 
but  from  this  plain  indication  where  tangible 
sunport  from  inside  the  government  was  be- 
ing bestowed 

LAW    BENT    TO    PERMIT    ALL-Ot'T    TREASON 

This  sympathy  and  cooperation  from 
Inside  goveriunent — speclficaUy  inside  the 
Administration —  is  the  really  decisive  ele- 
ment in  the  program  of  gradualism  that  has 
been  followei  by  collaborators  with  Hanoi. 
Peking  and  Moscow,  that  is  Intended  to  reach 
guerrilla  warfare  proportions  on  American 
streets.  Without  this  cooperation,  the  treason 
could  not  have  reached  first  base  The  Justice 
Department  under  Ramsey  Clark,  in  simply 
Ignoring,  re-interpreting  or  breaking  the  law. 
has  been  the  main  factor  in  this. 

This  policy  is  political:  it  has  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  Executive  Offices.  Justice 
Department  representatives.  In  testimony  be- 
fore Congressional  committees,  have  labeled 
overt,  reasonable  acts  as  only  "eccentric  be- 
havior." They  have  indiscriminately  insisted 
that  we  have  plenty  of  laws  on  the  books 
already,  when  they  are  opposing  new  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  treason,  and  that  there 
are  no  laws  to  cover  the  treasonable  acts, 
when  questioned  regarding  their  failure  to 
act  on  treas9n. 

The  boldness  of  the  enemy,  encouraged  by 
this  policy  of  unprecedented  tolerance  d'ur- 
ing  a  fighting  war.  w^as  graphically  demon- 
strated on  April  1.  April  Fool's  Day.  Red  psy- 
chological warfare  lays  great  stress  upon 
symbolic  actions,  as  in  the  symbolic  capture 
of  the  Pentagon  on  Oct.  21.  1967.  Only  a  few 
hours  passed  after  President  Johnson's 
cringing  television  talk  of  March  31,  1968, 
when  our  flag  was  removed  from  on  top  of 
Two  Jima  statue  at  .■\rllngton  National  Ceme- 
tery and  replaced  by  the  Viet  Cong  flag.  The 
reds  had  interpreted  his  seemingly  bold  state- 
ment literally.  Hanoi  would  not  be  allowed 
to  take  over  all  of  Viet  Nam  "by  force,"  but 
he  had  said  nothing  about  letting  It  go  dis- 
creetly, without  loss  of  face,  in  "talks."  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  had  been  publicly  defiled 
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during  a  pro-red  demonstration  at  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  some  time  before,  but  the 
park  police  had  been  forbidden  to  take 
notice.  The  'Viet  Cong  flag  had  been  paraded 
In  front  of  the  White  House,  as  If  by  a  con- 
quering force.  Now  the  enemy  flag  had  been 
hoisted  to  the  top  of  our  most  heroic  statue. 
Apparently,  all  this  remains  "eccentric  be- 
havior," in  the  view  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. Congress  should  Insist  on  a  repudia- 
tion of  this  term  and  the  policy  it  represents. 

REVOLUTION.     STEP    BY     STEP.     AND     UNMOLESTED 

Step  by  step,  since  the  White  House  sent 
out  hot  coffee  to  pickets,  and  White  House 
staff  members  told  them  they  would  be 
picketing,  too.  but  for  their  olHclal  Jobs,  we 
have  been  witnessing  a  progressive  advance 
toward  guerrilla  warfare  on  our  streets,  and  a 
red  revolution  in  the  land.  None  of  this  could 
have  happened  but  for  the  protective  shield 
and  collaboration  given  the  revolutionaries 
from  inside  government. 

We  have  now  reached  a  stage  in  the  re- 
cruitment, training  and  equipping  of  revolu- 
tionaries beyond  which  it  is  impoeslble  to 
go.  except  for  refinements  in  each  of  these 
fields.  "This  is  suicidal,  of  course  Rarely,  if 
ever,  has  anything  similar  been  seen  in  any 
country.  Surely,  no  government  where  this 
could  happen  was  able  to  survive  it.  It  is 
happening  here,  with  sympathy  and  collab- 
oration from  those  whose  responsibility  it  is 
to  preserve  our  way  of  life  against  those  who 
would  destroy  it  by  violence. 

The  conspiracy — and  it  is  proven  con- 
spiracy— to  soften  up  our  people  to  accept 
crime,  treason  and  revolution,  has  reached 
proportions  that  simply  are  not  imagined  by 
the  average  person  The  government  knows 
all  this,  though,  and  so  must  the  press.  This 
writer  has  Just  received  through  the  mails. 
thanks  to  the  anarchism  in  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  the  Nov.,  1967  issue  of  a  .San  Fran- 
cisco tabloid  called  "The  Movement.  "  in 
which.  In  capital  letters,  a  filthy  collaquial- 
Ism  is  applied  to  the  President's  sex  life 
Even  the  absolutism  of  the  Supreme  Court 
does  not  cover  this  extreme  example.  But 
under  obvious  Justice  Department  instruc- 
tions, nothing  is  done.  This  writer  saw  simi- 
lar indecencies  applied  to  the  President  in 
picket  signs  raised  on  Pentagon  grounds  In 
front  of  the  American  troops. 

tTNDERCROtrND    PRESS    TEACHES    GUT:RRILLA 
TACTICS 

The  term,  iinderground  press.  Is  applied  to 
a  nationwide  chain  of  tabloid  papers  that 
are  edited  and  published,  distributed  and 
sold  openly.  The  subtle  connotation  is  that 
these  are  papers  that  would  have  to  be  pro- 
duced secretly  if  our  laws  were  being  en- 
forced. Expllcity.  tactical  details  are  taught 
on  how  to  conduct  guerrilla  warfare  in  our 
communities. 

Diagrams  show  how  the  main  section  of  a 
city  can  be  paralyzed  or  panicked.  The  word, 
tactics,  that  seems  such  a  bore  to  most  "who 
call  themselves  patriots  and  antl-commu- 
nlsts,  is  found  frequently  in  these  publica- 
tions. The  tactics  taught  are  those  of  sub- 
version and  violence,  with  the  plainly  ad- 
mitted objective  of  overthrowing  our  form 
of  government.  This  is  treason,  of  course, 
but  not  to  the  Justice  Department.  (Readers 
might  want  to  ask  their  congressmen  and 
senators  what  specifically  they  are  doing 
about  this.  I 

If  one  accepts  the  purely  anarchist  or 
obsessionist  interpretation,  that  nothing 
spoken  or  written  can  be  interfered  with 
legally,  this  sort  of  material  as  found  in  the 
openly  distributed  underground  press  is 
just  as  much  a  part  of  an  overt  operation  as 
the  printed  directions  provided  with  a  can  of 
inflammatory  or  poisonous  fluid  The  under- 
ground press  contains  Instructions,  and  they 
are  related  to  actual  incidents.  What  we  are 
presented  with  Is  what  the  reds  call  '"learn- 
ing by  doing,"  the  doing  in  this  case  being 
violence. 
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An  article  in  this  November  Issue,  signed 
Jeff  Segal,  is  accompanied  by  five  diagrams  ou 
how  to  outmaneuver  and  fight  the  police  .jr 
troops  in  an  area  of  a  city,  and  put  the  com- 
munity In  destructive  chaoe.  A  case  study  is 
made  of  one  community  struck  by  the  "stop 
the  draft  week."  The  title  on  the  first  p>age  i.v 
"The  Days  We  Seized  the  Streets  of  Oakland  " 
A  large  photograph  alongside  Illustrates  (nie 
of  the  recommended  tactics,  the  placing  of 
an  automobile  diagonally  across  both  slde.<; 
of  the  street  to  block  traffic  from  either  ili- 
rectlon. 

"TACTICS      THAT      INVOLVED      DIRECT      CONFLICT.S 

The  article  explains  its  intent  blandly:  "  .\ 
primary  purpKJse  of  this  article  is  to  make 
available  to  movement  organizations  and  or- 
ganizers the  most  up-to-date  methods  '.or 
handling  police  and  police  connected  agen- 
cies In  situations  of  struggle.  Its  purpose 
ranges  from  peaceful  discussion  with  the 
cops  to  varying  degrees  of  force  when  lesser 
means  are  inadequate  to  insure  control  and 
provide  for  the  success  of  the  guerilla  ,ic- 
tlon." 

Farther  on.  it  declares,  referring  to  the 
Oakland  affair.  "We  experimented  with  uc- 
tlcs  that  involved  direct  conflicts  with  tlie 
duly  constituted  forces  of  the  law — cops 
Here,  for  the  first  time  (in  the  history  of  our 
own  movement)  did  we  plan  for  and  carry 
out  an  operation  whose  object  was  the  t.tk- 
Ing  of  control  over  one  of  the  basic  institu- 
tions of  the  .society.  We  organized  m  ad- 
vance that  manner  in  which  we  expected  •  . 
defend  ourselves,  and  our  plan  took  the  fori., 
of  a  military  action  against  the  cops 

"We  have  now  had  clashes  with  the  public 
Ir'  more  than  a  dozen  places  around  ti-.e 
country  .  .  itnd  I  am  confident  that  iho?e 
clashes  will  grow  in  numbers  and  in  inilitiin- 
cy.  We  most  seriously  study  each  new  en- 
counter, provide  ourselves  with  the  prepari- 
tions  to  meet  the  cops  in  battle  and  win  . 
This  then  is  an  attempt  to  present  to  our 
comrades  in  the  movement  an  analysis  of  the 
specific  tactics  that  were  used  iind  tlip 
lessons  that  we  learned  from  our  struggle   , 

Who  is  meant  in  "we  experimented,"  wl:o 
"organized  in  advance"  and  who  Is  doing 
the  staff  work?  Can  the  Administration  still 
Insist  that  these  are  spontaneous  affairs, 
with  no  conspiracy  Involved?  Obviously,  the 
partlclpents  would  not  dare  operate  openly 
this  way  If.  in  the  red  manner,  they  have 
not  been  assured  by  intelligence  and  contacts 
that  they  are  Immune  to  prosecution.  Part 
of  the  backstopping  for  such  treason,  of 
course.  Is  the  failure  to  use  FBI  facilities  or 
reports,  and  the  sabotage  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  and  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Suboommlttee  The 
Supreme  Court  went  far  toward  guaran- 
teeing such  immunity  by  depriving  the  states 
of  their  right  to  intervene  in  matters  of  .sub- 
version and  treason  within  their  borders.  This 
enabled  the  pro-red  mechanism  to  concen- 
trate on  Investigatory  agencies  of  the  federal 
government  and  to  put  political  pressure  on 
the  federal  courts.  They  have  been  scan- 
dalously successful  In  tlils. 

The  Infiltrated  and  fake  "liberal"  pres.s 
has  probably  the  major  responsibility  botJi 
In  preventing  disclosure  of  subversion  and 
treason,  and  in  giving  them  a  favorable  and 
even  glamorous  image.  A  typical  example  :s 
the  manner  by  which  the  underground  press 
can  put  out  the  most  obvious  publicity  for 
Itself  and  receive  extraordinary  coverage, 
whereas  the  legitimate  information — not 
blurbs — in  anti-communist  publications 
just  never  receive  mention. 

A  -ecent  example  was  the  publicity  stunt 
of  the  Washington  Free  Press,  the  an- 
nouncement that  it  was  conducting  a  kite 
flying  demonstration.  The  usual  propa- 
ganda twist  was  inserted  "with  the  state- 
ment that  an  old  law  made  kite  flying  il- 
legal in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  "we 
invite   you    to   join   us  in   direct   protest   of 


this  oppressive  law."  The  all-news  radio, 
WAVA  in  Ariington,  Va..  gave  this  corny 
stunt  a  fine  position  in  its  news  program. 
with  respectful  reference  to  the  Washing- 
ton Free  Press. 

The  rest  of  this  Issue  of  the  pro-conunu- 
nist  rag  in  which  this  announcement  was 
found  was  given  over  entirely  to  all-out 
Support  of  Red  Cuba  and  the  Viet  Cong^ 
'tnd  to  obscenity.  The  doublespread  in  the 
center  of  the  20-page  tabloid  contained  the 
surt  of  a  series  of  articles  "on  the  devel- 
opment of  a  socialist  society  in  Cuba. 

A  page  was  given  over  to  advice  to  draft 
dodgers    telling   them   how    to   lalsify   their 
"tttus    .md    where    to    obtain    professiona^ 
guidance.  Another  page  was  an  expose,  from 
the   point  of   view   of   Moscow,   of   D^- Jians 
Weiizert— "Washington's    own    Dr.    Straiige 
love   Weigert,  an   intellectual   in   the  exclu- 
sive service  of  the  government."  who js  ac- 
cused of  conducting  a  Pr°Jf"  "  Pf  ^^1^^  °^l 
troops  with   anti-personnel   bombs.  The  ar 
•icle   is  part  of   the  subversive  campaign  to 
unilaterallv  disarm  the  United  States  in  all 
imases.    from   character   to   weaponry,   while 
the  enemy  goes  full  speed  r.head  to  arm  it- 
self in  every  manner. 

DISARMING    PUBLICITY     RUN     WITHOUT     HINT    OP 
RED      SOURCE 

Ads  m  this  same  issue  include  a  "maiiual 
for  draft-age  immigrants  to  Canada,  Let- 
ters re-mailed:  N.Y.C.  or  Long  sland  _ 
confidential  .  .  ,"  "French  ticklers  aiid 
the  like  At  a  time  when  our  boys  are  dying 
•  n  Viet  Nam.  for  any  editor  to  present  u 
iornv  piece  of  publicity  for  such  a  sheet, 
without  letting  his  readers  or  listeners  know- 
u-hat  it  presents,  aids  and  abets  the  enemy 

n  a  verv  direct  manner  .n  the  psychological 
war  bemg  waged  to  defeat  the  United  States 

""n'^question  at  least  might  have  been 
,sked  where  the  money  comes  from  to  finance 
these  expensive  "underground"  papers,  and 
Xere  xZ  strategy  is  laid  down  ^or  the  obvi- 
ous adherence  to  the  enemy  line.  Ofe  inight 
.aso  ask  the  Justice  Department  why  o  ac- 
r.on  is  taken  against  any  of  the  patent 
ueason  and  violaUon  of  the  law.  One  mus 
..sk  too.  Why  the  appropriate  Congressional 
committees  are  so  quiet  v,»  riotopmi 

Surelv  these  matters  should  be  determi- 
nants as  regards  the  qualifications  of  those 
.seeking  office 

TREASON    IS    MADE    THE    NEW    "IN"    FAD 

In  the  same,  highly  professional  manner  as 
mini-skirts  are  popularized,  so  is  treason  be- 
o,g  made  the  "in"  thing.  All  the  hackneyed, 
ied  ginmiicks  are  being  polished  up  and  pre- 
sented as  hne.  new,  intellectual  ideas.  The 
iuish-hush    in    our    educational    system    on 
communist  intrigue  of  the  past  in  our  land 
enables    the    reds    to    announce    ^^ese    d^- 
-redited  and  exposed  machinations  as  iresh 
Ideas  for  "change."  A  particularly  heinous  ex- 
.mple  was  the  long  dispatch  sent  out  by  the 
Associated   Press,   and   widely   prmted,con- 
rermng  a  purported  project   for  a   separate 
Dlack  nation  on  .American  soil,  to  be  carved 
out  ol  a  number  of  states  such  as  Mississippi. 
.\labama.  Georgia.  South  Carolina  and  Lou- 
isiana. 

This  is  precisely  the  original   proposition 
.nsisted  upon  bv  Josef  Stalin  for  a  wedge- 
driving   campaign   in   the  United   States   as 
,  means  of  destroying  our  nation.  Yet  the 
dispatch  was  nrinted  without  any  relerence 
'o  this  historical  background.  The  time  has 
.  ome  when  insistence  iTiust  be  made  that  the 
immunity  given  communists  and  communist 
projects,' under    which    they    are    presented 
without  anv  indication  of  their  red  source,  be 
ended   No  other  element  m  American  society 
uossesses  this  immunity    The  N.Y.  Times  Is 
perhaps  the  worst  offender. 

What  this  requires  is  that  our  side  acquire 
;m  historical  background,  carefully  avoiding 
scapegoat  obsessions  that  are  substitutes  for 
knowledge,  study  tactics,  as  well,  and  focus 
its  force  only  on  the  foe. 


(From  Tactics.  Apr.  20.   1968 1 
Vietnam  War  Only  a  Part  of  It:  Real  War 

Is      STRATEGIC— REAL      WAR      IS      GLOBAL 

The  malor  conflict  in  which  we  now  are 
engaged  is  a  strategic  war.  The  Viet  Nam 
war  is  a  tactical  war.  As  such,  it  Is  only  a 
part  of  the  major  clash.  Important  strate^c 
losses  already  have  been  inflicted  on  our  side 
in  this  major  war.  They  have  occurred  on 
land,  in  air  space  and  beyond,  on  the  sea  and 
underwater.  ,  ,   .„ 

Soviet  Russia  is  our  direct  antagonist  in 
the  major  war.  while  it  is  only  indirectly  so 
in  the  Vietnamese  fighting,  although  the 
latter  still  is  costlier  in  manpower  and  re- 
sources. The  U.S.S.R.  has  chalked  up 
threatening  gains  in  both  conflicts.  In  tne 
one.  because  our  government  policy  of  con- 
cealing the  harsh  facts  makes  us  vulnerable 
to  the  boldest  red  thrusts,  and  in  both,  be- 
cause we  are  lighting  with  one  hand— and 
one  foot— tied  behind  our  backs. 

The   editor   of   Tactics    has   been   provided 
extraordinary    details    regarding    the    major 
conflict   bv   sources  with   a   record   of   ..ccu- 
racv    rhese  reports  are  of  such  life-and-death 
importance    to   our   nation    that    the   patent 
secrecv  in  which  the  government  is  taking 
refuge  should  not  be  allowed  to  prevent  dls- 
closiTre.  surelv  not  m   ractics.  Certainly,  we 
cannot  attord  a  repetition  of  our  experience 
with  the  soviet  missiles  in  Cuba,  which  the 
State    Department    successfully    hushed    up 
until  President  Kennedy  found  It  politically 
expedient  to  suddenly   discover  them.  This 
correspondent,  lor  one,  was  told  the  uetails 
in  Senate  offices  several  mouths  before.  Simi- 
lar concealment  could  cost  us  our  existence. 

CENSORS     REGARD     U.S.     PUBLIC.      NOT     REDS. 
AS    THE    ENEIWY 

There  was  a  time  when  security  classifica- 
tion—the imposition  of  official  secrecy— was 
directed  at  a  real  or  potential  enemy  "'the 
United  States.  This  no  longer  is  the  case.  The 
suppressed  details  are  well  known  to  Soviet 
Russia,  because  what  is  being  hushed  up  are 
Moscow's  acuons  Secrecy  now  is  aimed  at 
the  American  people,  their  press  and  their 
Congress.  Under  our  "escalation"  bogy,  these 
become  the  enemy,  not  the  reds,  because  if 
we  knew  the  truth,  we  would  insist  upon 
a  basic  change  in  policy,  and  a  tliorough 
housecleaning  of  such  infiltrated  Institutions 
.as  the  State  Department 

Exactlv  as  blunders  can  be  blackmailed 
bv  Moscow  to  force  compliance,  those  in- 
volved in  secret  policy  have  to  regard  the 
Ameriacn  public,  press  and  Congress  as  the 
foe  Even  a  defector  to  the  US.  is  a  peril. 

Meanwhile.  Moscow  is  proceeding  full  speed 
ahead  m  its  global  war,  its  strategic  warfare 
that  has  replaced  the  erstwhile  cold  war. 

Tactics    does    not    intend    to    allow    itsell 
to  become  a  party  to  his  deceit   What  Is  not 
of    help    to    the    enemy,    we    shall    print. 
For   instance,    the    perilous    goings-on   of    a 
mllitarv  nature  upon  our  continental  sheir^ 
The   continental  shelf  is  that  portion  of 
our  continent  that  lies   underwater  off  our 
coastlines.  This  extends  for  some  miles  into 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  and  Is  character- 
ized by  much  the  same  geographical  features 
■is  dry  land,  with  valleys  and  guileys,  ravines 
and  mountains.  This  land  must  be  guarded 
against  enemv  submarines  ol  the  Polaris  type, 
that  can  launch  an  underwater  Pearl  Harbor 
against  the  East  or  the  West  coasts. 

RED    SUBMARINES    WERE    IN    POSITION    TO    STRIKE 

The  most  highlv  developed  and  the  most 
sophisticated  electronic  devices,  consistmg 
of  special  buoys  and  radar  det«ctors,  are  sup- 
po-^ed  to  be  in  place  to  protect  our  conti- 
nental shelf  from  intrusion.  But  ten  Soviet 
submarines  are  declared  to  have  invaded  this 
region,  ^vlthout  being  detected  coming  or 
going  Thev  were  in  position  to  launch  a 
Pearl  Harbor  attack  not  just  upon  some  dis- 
tant point,  but  against  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
They  could  have  destroyed  such  cities  as 
New  York  and  Washington.  "Whatever  gob- 
bledygook  may  be  used  to  explain  away  this 
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inexcusable  affair,  in   plain  English  It  con- 
stituted a  rehearsal  lor  such  attack. 

The  first  that  we  learned  about  this  in- 
trusion came  from  our  intelligence  sources 
abroad.  This  Is  a  deeply  worrying  matter,  lor 
it  means  that  our  entire  continental  shelf 
lies  open,  like  an  ambush  site  in  the  Viet- 
namese war.  The  simple  fact  is  that  we  do 
not  know  how  the  rede  came  in  and  left 

Indeed  one  of  these  ICBM-deUverlng  sub- 
merslbles  mav  be  there  now.  sitting  and  wait- 
ing for  orders.  Such  a  submarine  ran  pa- 
tientlv  rest  on  its  hull  this  way  for  a  year, 
waltliig  for  the  signal.  Soviet  Russian  tech- 
nological and  electronic  advances  make  this 
quite  a  simple  matter.  Oceanography  has 
made  tremendous  strides  in  the  USSR., 
which  ranks  far  ahead  of  any  other  nation, 
including  ours,  in  this  field. 

One  of  Moscow's  exploits  has  been  to  con- 
suuct  a  submarine  with  a  transparent  hull, 
made  of  some  plastic  material.  Exploration 
of   the  ocean    bottom   becomes   much   more 
feasible  with  such  an  instrument.  The  utt« 
lack  of  dynamism  in  such  a  computer  mind 
as    McNamara's.    and    the    discoiu-aging    of 
imtiatlve  all  along  the  line  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, has  limited  us  to  reacting  to  what 
the  reds  do.  .and  then  by  too  little,  too  lat«. 
We  even   have   permitted  the  reds  to  forge 
ahead  on  undersea  processes  vital  to  warfare 
that  depend  only  on   the  will,  because  the 
techniques  are  simple  and  known  to  all. 

The  outstanding  instance  of  this  is  tele- 
communication by  longwave  sound  through 
water.  What  this  depends  upon  is  a  thorough 
mappliig  of  the  underseas.  A  system  of  tun- 
ing forks  can  be  fastened  Into  the  sea  bottom, 
A  message  could  thus  be  sent  from  Baltimore 
around  the  world  back  to  Baltimore,  using 
no  electronics,  and  therefore  impossible  to 
monitor  unless  one  knew  the  exact  pitch  or 
wave  length 

The  message  woiUd  go  out  as  a  wave,  con- 
sisting of  minor  sounds  like  microdots.  Jump- 
ing from  one  tuning  fork  at  one  ndge  to  be 
picked  up  by  another  on  some  hill,  and  this 
wav  complete  its  \-ibrating  trip.  What  Is 
needed  is  a  precise  study  of  the  ocean  bottom, 
and  this  we  have  neglected.  But  the  reds 
did  not. 

WH.^T     is     LACKING     IS     "AMERICAN     INrTIATIVE" 

Scientifically,  this  is  no  complicated  task. 
but  it  requires  money,  resources  and  sub- 
marines, above  all  boldness  and  a  sense  of 
dedication  to  victory.  This  dedication  is 
squelched  by  an  even  more  incomprehensible 
failure,  our  refusal  to  acknowledge  that  the 
cold  war  is  accompanied  by  a  technical  war. 
and  that  we  are  deeply  engaged.  The  Krem- 
lin is  out  to  obtain  every  technical  advan- 
tage possible. 

A  number  of  events  have  taken  place  re- 
cently that  appear  unrelated.  But  in  actu- 
ality "  thev  mav  be  as  much  related  as  the 
various  fronts  on  which  the  communists  are 
waging  war.  We  make  believe,  as  in  Viet  Nam. 
that  each  sector  Is  the  whole  front,  which 
gives  the  decisive  advantage  to  the  enemy, 
that  coordinates  its  operations  on  a  world- 
wide front  and  regards  each  area  as  only  one 
sector  on  this  front.  So  it  Is  In  the  technical 
field   The  loss  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  was  not  a 
mere  exhibition  of  hotheadedness  at  Seoul. 
Instead,  it  was  a  cunning  maneuver  by  the 
Soviet    Union    to    inspect    the    lltOe    "black 
boxes"    on    the    intelligence    ship,   with    the 
latest  electronic  secrets.  These  can   win   or 
lose  a  battle,  or  even  a  war.  The  reds  got  hold 
of  them.  Never  in  history  has  any  nation  put 
its  highest  scientific  accomplishments  m  a 
specific    field    such    as    Intelligence    in    one 
basket,  and  then  let  It  lie  within  reach  of  the 
enemv   This  mav  not  be  treason,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  criminal  Irresponsibility   McNamara 
simply  had  no  right  to  thus  gamble  with  our 
security. 

Then  there  was  the  F-111  that  was  downed 
apparently  in  North  Viet  Nam  its  second  day 
out  The  plane  was  a  storehouse  of  the  very 
latest  and  the  most  delicate  electronic  equip- 
ment. If  the  pro-red  agents  In  the  United 
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states,  whose  path  the  Supreme  Court  has 
smoothed,  had  not  leswned  those  secrets,  the 
enemy  may  well  have  them  now.  The  block- 
heads among  the  Pentagon  civilians  had  no 
right  to  put  everything  we  had  in  "black 
boxes"  on  one  plane,  and  that  of  a  ques- 
tionable capability,  and  to  send  It  within 
reach  of  the  Russians  on  a  very  secondary 
front,  so  far  as  the  strategic  war  Is  concerned. 
Of  course,  we  lost  it. 

Then  there  was  that  other  Edsel-mlnded 
conception,  the  McNamara  fence  that  we  are 
building  along  the  enemy-infested,  demili- 
tarized line  in  Viet  Nam.  Again,  our  over- 
intellecttiallzed  muttonheads  who  have  been 
put  in  control  of  our  weaponry  gave  this  line 
everything  we  had.  Nothing  like  it  ever  was 
built  before.  The  "black  boxes"  and  other 
electronic  gadgets  were  ."io  super-modern  that 
they  could  signal  the  movement  of  a  rabbit 
to  planes  overhead  They  could  sense  the 
sound  of  rustling  made  by  a  fly  or  a  bee. 

Much  of  the  Instrumentation  was  experi- 
mental. Formerly,  a  sniper  could  move 
through  a  line  safely  unless  he  tripped  a 
wire.  Now  the  sound  of  every  motion  can 
be  caught  by  infrared  lights,  sound  devices, 
and  beams.  All  h.ive  been  miniaturized,  and 
use  very  little  electricity,  which  they  are 
equipped  'jo  .make  thenaselves.  Indeed,  the 
most  advanced  mechanism  on  a  tank  for  the 
detection  of  danger  or  a  target  lias  been 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  new  fence. 
.Actually,  most  tanks  do  not  have  such  ad- 
vanced equipment 

But  we  can  be  practically  sure  the  reds 
have  this  now.  They  obviously  captured  it 
during  their  Tet  offensive.  Only  a  mind 
obsessed  with  the  chimera  of  a  mellowing 
Communist  Russia  would  gamble  this  way. 
putting  this  extraordinary  mechanism  In 
the  open  where  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time 
for  It  to  be  captured.  The  obsession,  of  course, 
is  that  the  Kremlin  really  means  to  be  peace- 
ful, and  so  it  doeen't  make  any  essential 
difference  whether  it  finds  out  our  secrets 
or  not  How  tragic  it  is  that  the  enemy 
does  not  have  people  of  a  like  mentality 
on  its  side.  The  difference  is.  of  course,  they 
never  would  have  the  chance  of  controlling 
the  disposition  of  any  delicate  Instrumenta- 
tion. The  reds  would  shoot  them  first. 

DISAPPEARANCE    OF    TWO    SUBMARINES    JUST    TOO 
PAT 

Somewhere,  somehow,  in  this  global,  stra- 
tegic war  that  ihe  Kremlin  is  waging  against 
the  free  world,  principally  the  United  States. 
the  odd  disappearance  without  trace  of  two 
submarines  in  the  Mediterranean  at  prac- 
-ically  the  same  time,  or  within  a  couple 
of  days  of  each  other,  has  a  place.  The  Israeli 
submarine  Dakar  had  been  purchased  .md 
modernized  in  England,  had  completed  its 
tests,  taken  on  a  specially  trained  Israeli 
crew,  and  was  practically  at  its  destination 
when  it  vanished.  Just  like  that,  vanished! 

Contact  was  had  with  the  Dakar  on  Jan. 
25.  and  by  Jan,  27  she  was  gone.  A  wide- 
scale  search  was  conducted  250  miles  south- 
west of  Israel,  in  the  very  deep  waters  south 
of  Cyprus.  No  trace  of  any  kind  was  found. 
This  is  most  peculiar. 

The  French  submarine.  La  Minerve.  was 
off  the  southern  coast  of  France,  The  two 
submersibles  were  quite  a  distance  from 
each  other.  Contact  with  I^a  Minerve  sud- 
denly was  lost  on  Jan  27.  aaid  she.  too. 
vanished.  Just  like  that,  vanished!  An  in- 
tensive search  was  made  for  her.  too.  with 
no  more  success  than  the  Israelis,  with 
American  Navy  .^sslstance.  had  had  in  their 
search  for  the  Dakar,  Asam,   most  peculiar. 

Such  abrupt  disappearance  is  extremely 
rare,  and  the  coincidence  of  two  submarines 
in  the  Mediterranean,  at  different  ends  of 
the  sea.  vanishing  simultaneously  in  the 
same  manner,  is  e.xtremely  intriguing.  Mos- 
cow now  has  40  to  50  naval  vessels  in  the 
Mediterranean,  about  the  same  number  as 
the  United  States,  thanks  to  its  utterly 
callous   outwitting   of    the    U.S..    Israel    and 
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Egypt  in  order  to  achieve  what  it  has  Deen 
unsuccessfully  trying  to  do  for  several  cen- 
turies, to  become  a  Mediterranean  power. 
The  American  press  and  radio-television, 
with  all  their  foreign  correspondents,  and  the 
Washington  Administration,  with  all  Its 
"whiz  kids"  and  self-proclaimed  elite,  were 
playing  poker,  moving  one  hand  at  a  time, 
while  the  communists  were  playing  chess, 
concentrating  on  a  number  of  moves  ahead. 
Of  course,  we  know  this. 

THE    TWO    SUBS    MIGHT    HAVE    DETECTED 
SOMETHING 

These  submarines  had  the  latest  electronic 
devices,  of  course.  Surely,  we  should  know 
by  now  of  the  utter  ruthlessness  and  duplic- 
ity of  the  reds,  and  we  shotild  have  learned 
by  now.  too.  that  the  communists  are  mur- 
derous when  they  can  get  away  with  it  The 
two  submarines  might  have  been  curious 
about  the  Russian  f?eet.  and  its  submarines. 
They  might  have  approached,  intentionally 
or  unintentionally,  to  a  point  where  they 
were  able  to  see  some  of  the  oceanographic 
trickery  that  the  Kremlin  is  preparing,  and 
so  Just  had  to  be  destroyed.  That  is,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  US,S,R, 

What  Is  likely  is  that  ovir  intelligence  or 
the  Pentagon  has  Information  regarding  the 
disappearance  of  these  two  submersibles, 
which  under  our  "bridge-building"  policy, 
would  be  kept  secret  from  the  American 
people,  press  and  Congress,  so  as  not  to 
annoy  the  supposedly  "mellowing"  Kremlin, 
and  not  to  reveal  the  utter  bankruptcy  of 
our  appeasement  policy  toward  the  commu- 
nists  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  penetration  of  our  underwater  area  or 
shelfland  by  red  submarines  shows  how  thor- 
oughly Moscow  has  gone  ahead  with  its  pro- 
gram for  a  single,  knockout  blow  against  the 
United  States,  We  have  buoys  and  detectors 
carefully  spaced  in  our  undersea  area,  much 
the  same  as  a  minefield.  Automatically,  they 
are  equipped  to  pick  up  and  report  any 
undersea  or  surface  movement  by  ships  of 
any  description,  or  even  by  a  frogman  We 
are  supposed  to  have  a  maintenance  program 
scrupulously  kept  up,  so  these  always  would 
be  in  perfect  condition.  A  device  can  be 
silted  over,  and  its  effectiveness  in  this  way 
be  diminished  or  destroyed.  The  successful 
passage  into  and  out  of  thee  waters  by  So- 
viet submarine  indicated  that  the  reds  had 
found  out  how  to  neutralize  or  immobilize 
these  crucial  gadgets.  Or  they  just  might 
have  drowned  them  in  silt. 

Another  of  these  singular  coincidence  in 
the  military  electronics  field,  so  intimately 
attached  to  nuclear  warfare,  was  the  cata- 
strophic wreck  of  <-  French  plane  taking  off 
from  the  airport  at  Reunion  Island  with 
Gen  Charles  Ailleret,  his  wife  and  daughter, 
and  a  number  of  members  of  his  staff.  The 
plane,  on  March  9.  had  Just  begun  a  hop  to 
Paris  with  Gen,  Ailleret,  who  was  chief  of 
staff  for  France's  international  ballistic  mis- 
siles program,  a  top  technocrat  deeply  knowl- 
edgeable regarding  nuclear  warheads.  He  re- 
portedly was  returning  from  preparations 
for  a  new  test  ot  French  nuclear  capability, 
and  was  taking  an  irregular  route  to  avoid 
our  installations, 

Soviet  Russia's  strategic  war  has  a  self- 
evident  objective,  which  is  to  put  us  in  a 
position  to  be  knocked  out  with  one  blow. 
The  Kremlin's  goal  is  to  counter  our  Mc- 
Namara second-strike  policy  by  making  the 
first  blow  also  the  last  blow.  The  intent  is  to 
have  no  second  strike,  the  ultimate  gamble 
of  this  strange  man.  who  enthusiastically 
implemented  the  policy  of  the  over-intellec- 
tualized  'liberals"  in  government  to  put 
their  faith  dogmatically  In  Communist  Rus- 
sia's evolution  into  a  peace-loving  nation. 
President  Johnson  went  along  with  every 
detail  of  this  dangerous  line.  Red  agents  in 
government  used  their  diversion  and  paral- 
ysis tactic  to  make  this  program  palatable, 
and  to  eliminate  those  who  objected. 
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MOSCOW      HA.*!     JOLLOWED     THE     DULLES     fuLIt'Y 

Moscow  first  employed  its  propaganda 
machine  in  the  United  States  to  discredit 
the  Dulles  policy,  and  cause  us  to  abandon  it, 
whereupon  it  took  it  over.  This  constitute.s 
a  return  to  the  hardware,  technological  poli- 
tics of  Josef  Stalin  and  Lavrenti  B?ria  They 
much  distrusted  any  reliance  upon  or  the 
substitution  of  diplomatic  victories  for  the 
ability  to  have  a  military  victDry.  Nlklt;i 
Khrushchev  reversed  or  discarded  this  pol- 
icy He  argued  that  Soviet  military  and  secu- 
rity police  were  unimaginative,  and  could 
achieve  through  diplomacy  the  conquest  nf 
the  West, 

The  Berlin  adventure,  Aswan  Dam.  coni- 
petit,lon  for  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
and  even  the  second  Cuban  confrontation, 
all  were  parts  of  this  Khrushchev  policy. 
The  Soviets  were  not  prepared  as  yet  for  re.il 
war  over  Cuba,  but  hoped  to  achieve  their 
program  through  bluff  Beria  and  the  hard- 
line military  always  feared  this  line  as  ad- 
venturi,-m.  Once  they  got  rid  of  Khrushchev, 
they  returned  to  concentrating  on  iiardware 
and  a  first-strike  victory. 

Reliance  upon  a  diplomatic  and  political 
breakthrough  was  minimized.  Moscow  be- 
came annoyed  with  the  Chinese  reds  who. 
while  pretending  to  be  anti -Khrushchev  were 
relying  on  a  bluff,  as  he  had  done  m  Cuba 
Indeed,  the  Moscow-Peking  clash  now  is  over 
this  approach, 

Moscow  does  not  want  us  to  strike  first, 
and  so  its  orchestrated  nunions  in  the  United 
States  have  dutifully  persuaded  us  to  accept 
the  first  blow,  as  policy,  Moscow  also  has 
made  an  intensive  study  of  history.  What 
good  would  it  do  us  to  have  a  war  too  soon? 
Beria  asked.  The  Kremlin  does  not  intend 
to  repeat  the  errors  of  the  ultranationalist 
Japanese.  Hitler  and  Napoleon,  "What  good 
did  Pearl  Harbor  do  for  the  Japanese?"  the 
red  planners  have  asked,  and  answered  them- 
selves. Tokyo  got  no  good  out  of  It,  for  Jaijan 
lost  the  war.  as  did  Hitler  and  Napoleon  their 
wars.  Khrushchev  almost  reproduced  a  Pearl 
Harbor  situation  for  the  reds.  He  could  have 
Jolted  us,  but  as  the  Kremlin  strategists 
figured  It  out,  we  ultimately  would  have  won. 
So  Khrushchev  was  removed  for  nearly  stag- 
ing a  premature  Pearl  Harbor. 

REDS  ARRANGING  GUERRILLA    WARFARE   FOR 

UMTED    STATES 

The  present  Kremlin  policy  has  for  its  pur- 
pose a  spatial  or  undersea  Pearl  Harbor,  or 
such  a  predominance  of  power  that  the  ,'o- 
called  practical  "doves  "  in  the  .Administra- 
tion and  in  Congress  would  bring  about  the 
surrender  of  the  United  States  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, The  American  people  are  being  softened 
up  for  this,  as  in  our  attitude  toward  the 
fighting  in  Viet  Nam.  This  is  double-cross, 
here  and  abroad. 

Guerrilla  warfare  on  American  streets  are 
part  of  the  global,  strategic  war,  in  its  initial 
stages.  The  reds  have  progressed  so  far  that 
nests  of  traitors  in  such  institutions  as  our 
colleges  and  universities  are  able  to  operate 
out  in  the  open,  shielded  by  the  permissive 
decisions  of  an  anarchist-minded  Supreme 
Court,  Americans  grasped  the  danger  of  the 
"It  can't  happen  here  "  mentality  as  regards 
nazis.  but  an  antl-anticommunist  propagan- 
da climate  has  kept  us  from  recognizing  the 
communist  conspiracy  right  under  our  noses. 
So  long  as  treason  is  given  any  dissembling 
term,  the  enemy  can  get  away  with  it  The 
latest  Instance  is  the  providing  of  academic 
Immunity,  with  college  and  university  cred- 
its, for  students  who  go  out  from  their  cam- 
puses to  participate  in  pro-red  demonstra- 
tions. They  are  given  the  protective  label  of 
"participant-observers,"  no  more  of  a  deceit 
than  the  term  that  Ramsey  Clark,  attorney 
general,  used  for  those  engaged  In  overt  acts 
of  treason.  He  called  this  "eccentric  behav- 
ior." The  scandal  is  made  even  more  detest- 
able by  the  fact  that  these  students,  coached 
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by  red  professors,  obtain  draft  exemption  for 
their  treasonable  activities.  This  is  psycho- 
logical warfare  on  the  "peace"  front. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA'S  MER- 
CHANTS MEET  RUIN 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OP    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28,  1968 

Mr,  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Washington  is  a  city  in  real  trouble.  The 
local  newspapers  have  chosen  to  ignore 
the  problem.  The  highly  respected  Na- 
tional Observer  has  this  to  say  about  the 
situation  this  week : 

Black  Anti-Semitism:    Ruin   for  Tiny 
Merchants    in    Chaotic    Washington 
Washington,  D.C. — Two  Negroes  sauntered 
into  a  neighborhood   liquor   store   here   the 
other  day.  paid  for  two  half-pints  of  Scotch, 
walked  outside  into  the  morning  sunshine, 
and   smashed   the   bottles   on   the   sidewalk. 
Then   thev  sauntered   back   into   the   store, 
held  the  Jagged  necks  of  the  bottles  to  the 
throat  of  the   proprietor,   and  said   quietly: 
"■you're  in   deep  trouble  Jew   man.  Deep, 
deep  trouble  You  done  sold  us  two  bad  bot- 
tles,   man.    They    done    explode.    Now    make 
good.  Jew  man." 

The  proprietor  quickly  handed  over  two 
new  bottles  and  the  Negroes  left  That  night, 
when  he  climbed  into  his  automobile  to  drive 
home,  the  headlights  failed  to  respond;  they 
had  been  smashed  in. 

Such  bullying  of  the  city's  small  merchants 
by  Negro  hoodlums  has  been  going  on  day 
m  and  day  out  since  the  disorders  that  swept 
the  capital  following  the  murder  of  the  Rev, 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr,  And  It's  only  part 
of  the  upsurge  In  violence  and  lawlessness 
that  has  come — many  believe  predictably— in 
the  aftermath  of  those  outbreaks. 

Between  April  30  and  May  14,  four  mer- 
chants were  murdered  In  their  stores.  A  bus 
driver  was  slain  on  a  late-night  run  in  the 
District  Just  3  days  later.  There  have  been  as 
many  as  eight  arson  attempts  a  day  here 
recently,  according  to  the  fire  marshal's  oflice 
Extortion,  harassment,  threats,  and  anti- 
Semitic  abuse — all  have  made  life  increas- 
ingly miserable  and  dangerous,  particularly 
for  small  shopkeepers. 

By  and  large  these  people  are  operators 
of  the  little  "Mom  and  Pop"  grocery  stores, 
carry-out  sandwich  shops,  clothing  stores. 
.ind  the  like.  Some  of  these  merchants  still 
bear  on  their  forearms  the  tattooed  num- 
ijers  from  their  days  in  Nazi  death  camps 

The  night,  and  parts  of  the  day  for  that 
matter,  belong  to  Negro  toughs.  The  Metro- 
politan Washington  Board  of  Trade  says  that 
business  in  downtown  stores,  restatirants. 
hotels,  and  private  clubs  is  off  by  ;',t  least 
20  percent. 

The  small  merchants,  for  the  most  part, 
'oore  the  brunt  of  the  April  riots,  which  saw 
488  buildings  destroyed  or  damaged  by  fire, 
and  it  is  they  who  live  today  in  alternating 
states  of  terror  and  despair.  To  protect  them- 
selves, some  storekeepers  now  carry  pistols 
m  their  belts,  and  many  have  bought  police 
(logs. 

Although  little  noted  publicly  because  they 
iiave  become  so  commonplace,  assaults  on 
businessmen  have  created  an  atmosphere  of 
continuing  tenseness  here  in  the  capital — 
.1  city  already  put  on  edge  by  the  influx  of 
more  than  2,400  participants  in  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign.  While  there  have  been 
only  minor  disturbances  Involving  marchers, 
:iuthorities  have  been  obliged  to  spread  po- 
'.Ice  forces  thin  to  avert  the  danger  of  mass 
disorders.    Individual   shopkeepers   thus   are 
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caught  in  the  midst  of  a  rising  crime  wave 
with  reduced  police  protection.  In  recent 
days,  police  have  gone  on  overtime  to  help 
this  situation. 

FEARING    OF   AN    INCIDENT 

Many  merchants  here  are  bitter  because 
they  trace  the  cause  of  the  new  lawlessness 
to  the  way  authorities  handled  the  April  dis- 
orders. At  the  beginning  of  the  rioting,  local 
police  along  with  Federal  troops  did  little  to 
try  to  prevent  the  widespread  looting  that 
went  on.  Since  then,  criminal  elements  in  the 
Negro  community  including  roving  bands  of 
Juveniles,  have  been  acting  with  increasing 
boldness  in  the  apparent  belief  that  they  can 
continue  to  get  away  with  quite  a  lot.  at 
Utile  risk  of  being  punished. 

It  is  their  \iew  that  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force,  under  Patrick  V  Murphy,  public- 
safety  director,  is  following  a  policy  of  "soft- 
ness" toward  Negro  hoodlums,  fearing  that 
the  slightest  "incident "  might  set  on  a  second 
riot.  They  trace  this  policy  directly  to  Ram.sey 
Clark,  US,  Attorney  General,  In  whose  oflice 
Mr.  Murphy  once  labored,  and  lience  to  the 
White  House  itself. 

Mr,  Murphv  and  Mr,  Clark,  both  of  whom 
have  denied  that  any  such  policy  is  in  effect, 
have  been  under  heavy  fire  from  the  US. 
Congress.  Citizens'  associations  have  passed 
resolutions  of  "no  confidence"  in  Mr,  Mur- 
phy, and  an  organization  of  merchants,  call- 
ing itself  "We  the  People."  has  retained 
criminal  lawyer  Edward  Bennett  WiUhuns  to 
investigate  the  feasibility  of  suing  'he  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  losses  sustained  in  the 
April  riots, 

DEATH     AND     INACTION 

When  the  deaths  in  quick  succession  of 
two  merchants  failed  to  stir  community  re- 
action, the  friends  of  Benjarmn  Brown,  who 
was  shot  while  defending  his  store,  placed  a 
full-page  advertisement  in  the  local  news- 
papers that  read,  in  part: 

"Ben  Brown  Is  Dead.  Is  law  enforcement 
also  dead'?  Should  anarchy  prevail  because  a 
small  segment  of  the  population  takes  the 
law  into  its  own  hands?  Should  bands  of 
hoodlums  be  allowed  to  continue  preying  on 
law-abiding  citizens,  Negro  and  white?  .  .  . 

"Who  is  at  fault?  Certainly  not  the  major- 
ity of  citizens,  white  or  Negro,  Certainly  not 
the  majority  of  the  poor,  Negro  or  white.  Cer- 
tainly not  the  policemen  on  the  beat,  who 
must  obey  orders,  .  .  . 

This  is  no  revolt  of  youth  against  older 
generations.  This  is  no  revolt  of  the  poor 
against  the  wealthy.  This  is  no  part  of  the 
Civil  Rights  movement  whose  real  leaders 
know  that  Utopia  doesn't  have  to  be  built 
on  ashes.  It  is  an  open  attiick  by  a  few  crimi- 
nals against  a  community  that  lacks  firm 
leadership  and  the  courage  w  demand  that 
Its  leaders  exercise  their  authority — or  re- 
sign. .  ,  Where  will  tragedy  strike  next? 
Today,  the  Inner  City,  Tomorrow,  tlie  resi- 
dential areas,  the  suburbs. 

Today.  Ben  Brown.  Tomorrow?" 

BUS     DRIVER     KILLED 

Charles  Sweitzer.  a  World  War  II  hero  and 
the  third  man  to  be  killed  by  hoodlums,  met 
his  death  on  May  7— the  day  that  the  black- 
bordered  advertisement  about  Ben  Brown  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Evening  Star.  On  May  17,  a  D,C.  Transit  bus 
driver  was  slain,  touching  off  an  angry  revolt 
among  the  drivers. 

Last  week  the  drivers  were  refusing  to 
carry  large  amounts  of  silver  for  making 
change.  When  they  asked  for,  and  failed  to 
receive,  what  they  considered  adequate  police 
protection  on  the  late-night  "owl"  runs,  they 
refused  to  take  the  buses  out  with  cash 
aboard:  the  transit  company  refused  to  let 
them  go  without  cash.  At  the  week  end.  bus 
service  in  the  city  had  grown  increasingly 
spotty.  There  was  even  the  suggestion  that 
the  solution  might  be  troops  to  ride  the 
buses. 
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Apart  from  the  violence,  small  merchants 
are  bitter  about  other  things.  Many  of  them 
have  lost  their  life's  savings.  Insurance  com- 
panies are  refusing  to  reinsure  them.  But 
what  bothers  them  most  are  the  statements 
by  high  Federal  as  well  as  District  officials, 
which  appear  to  echo  the  line  of  the  black 
militants  and  the  Communist  Party,  that  the 
April  looting  was  in  some  way  "selective." 
that  It  was  directed  against  usurious  Jewish 
merchants. 

"The  extreme  liberals,  including  many  of 
my  own  race  here  in  town,  are  using  us  as 
a  scapegoat."  declared  a  prominent  Jewish 
businessman.  'You  know  it  eases  peoples' 
consciences,  and  here  we  have  to  go  back  to 
Hitler,  There  was  no  depth  to  his  philosophy 
but  he  appealed  to  many  hungry,  unhappy 
people  by  .saying  to  them:  'The  Jews  have 
got  all  the  money  ' 

"And  as  for  the  members  of  my  own  race 
who  are  saying  such  things  today,  r  would 
remind  them  of  the  Jews  who  backed  Hit- 
ler In  the  early  days,  of  the  Jews  who  went 
to  gas  chambers  saying:  'It  will  never  hf.p- 
pen  to  me,'  " 

The  small  merchants  express  annoyance 
with  the  big  retail  establishments  downtown 
that  were  not  as  badly  hit  by  the  rioters 
and  which  are  in  a  better  position  to  with- 
stand temporary  losses.  It  Is  their  view  that 
the  "fat  cats"  are  sitting  back,  appeasing 
the  predominantly  Negro  District  govern- 
ment, appeasing  the  Negro  militants. 

VIGOROUS  DENIALS 

Such  private  organizations  as  the  Federal 
City  Council,  which  Is  made  up  of  prom- 
inent businessmen  and  civic  leaders,  deny 
the  charge. 

"We  are  working  as  hard  as  we  can.  but 
quietly,  behind  the  scenes."  Is  a  typical  re- 
sponse, "One  of  the  great  problems  Is  that 
Walter  Washington,  the  mayor,  is  a  Johnson 
.tppolntee  and  as  such  he  is  Just  as  much  a 
lame  duck  as  the  President," 

One  businessman,  however,  who  is  supply- 
ing food  "at  cost"  to  the  Poor  People  cam- 
paigners on  the  mall,  concedes  privately  that 
he  is  doing  so  xinder  duress.  "We  are  trying 
to   'buy'   a   certain  amount  of  peace." 

Oscar  Dodek.  .in  executive  of  D,  J,  Kauf- 
man clothing  stores  here,  has  this  to  .^ay: 
"It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  ot  human  nature 
that  few  people  will  move  until  they  have 
been  hurt  themselves.  We  Just  have  to  rec- 
ognize that  looting  and  arson  are  crimes. 
And  we  must  deal  with  them  We  have 
arrogant,  roving  gangs  all  over  town.  They 
come  through  in  packs  of  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  and 
they  open  their  coats  and  yell:  'D,  J,  Kauf- 
man looted  suit!'  daring  me  to  do  some- 
thing. 

Take  the  Washington  Post,  for  exam- 
ple. If  the  Post  had  been  Invaded  the  way 
my  stores  were,  if  their  presses  had  been 
smashed  by  the  mobs,  then  they  might 
change  their  attitude." 

POLICE    POLICY    PRAISED 

Until  recently,  the  Washington  Post  lias 
been  praising  the  police  policy  of  restraint, 
and  many  merchants  believe,  fairly  or  un- 
fairly, that  the  paper's  news  columns  tend 
to  downplay  stories  of  Negro  intimidation 
of  merchants,  such  as  the  recent,  successful 
efforts  by  militants  to  shut  down  many  white 
businesses  in  honor  of  Malcolm  X's  blrthdiiy, 

Mrs,  Katharine  "Kay"  Graham,  president 
of  the  Post,  and  daughter  of  its  founder. 
Eugene  Meyer,  is  known  to  be  disturbed  by 
the  merchants'  oft-expressed  anger,  and  she 
has  been  hearing  them  out,  A  recent  Post 
editorial  suggests  that  time  had  come  to 
■'Stop  the  Violence." 

During  the  riots,  says  Oscar  Dodek.  one 
of  his  stores  was  gutted  by  fire.  The  other 
store,  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  across  the 
street  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  FBI.  was  looted  "on  and  off  for  8  to 
10  hours  and  c.-e  had  no  police  protection 
whatsoever." 
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Mr  IXxlek  has  been  in  ihe  forefront  of  the 
clvll-rlghts  movement  In  this  town  for  years. 
As  the  former  head  of  a  human-rights  com- 
mission and  a  merchants'  association,  he 
pushed  for  the  hiring  of  more  Negroes  in 
downtown  business  establishments  years  be- 
fore the  movement  became  fashionable  He 
says  that  he  does  not  regret  his  clvU-rlghts 
work  and  he  plans  to  continue  It  But.  like 
many  other  merchants,  he  now  pleads  lor 
some  kind  of  'balance"  In  the  scale  of 
Justice. 

NOT    THE    EXCEPTION 

Mr  Dodek  Is  no  exception.  Take  Mortimer 
Lebowltz.  head  of  Morton  Stores,  one  of 
which  was  burned  to  the  ground,  another 
looted.  Mr  Lebowltz  has  headed  the  Wash- 
ington, DC  ,  Urban  League;  the  Human  Re- 
sources Conunlsslon;  the  Inner  City  Boy 
Scout  Council.  He  marched  in  Montgomery, 
Ala  .  with  the  late  Dr  King,  .md  he  has  won 
an  Equal  Opportunity  Award 

■It  IS  simply  not  true  that  the  looting  was 
selective,  "  says  Mr  Lebowltz  Almost  ex- 
clusively, the  looters  went  lifter  places  like 
mine  which  had  the  kind  of  apparel  they 
wail  ted  " 

Hyman  Perlo.  whose  liquor  business  has 
been  destroyed,  iias  worked  for  years  to 
ftnd  jobs  fot  Washington  high-school  drop- 
outs, most  of  them  Negro.  There  are  many 
similar  examples. 

There  Is  now  a  movement  afoot  to  rebuild 
the  riot  corridors  of  7th  and  1 4th  Street 
Northwest  and  H  Street  Northeast  with 
black  labor  for  black-owned  businesses,  a 
movement  being  pushed  by  militants  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  City  Council  on  the  other. 
Where  the  financing  will  come  from,  how  the 
insurance  will  be  worked  out.  and  what  will 
be  the  fate  of  the  white-owned  properties 
now  there,  are  questions  that  have  not  been 
answered. 

-Not  long  ago.  an  organization  called  Build 
Black.  Inc..  on  upper  14th  Street  Northwest, 
picketed  the  little  PfcG  Market  owned  by 
Henry  Walczak.  a  56-year-old  refugee  of  Nazl- 
^Kcupled  Russia  in  World  War  n.  Negro 
pickets  turned  back  customers,  saying:  "We 
want  Whltey  out." 

Mr  Walczak  boarded  up  his  store  and  has 
taken  an  unlisted  telephone  number,  but 
'r>efore  he  left  1  e  told  a  newspaper  reporter 
that  he  had  offered  to  sell  his  business  to  a 
Negro  who  had  replied:  "I  didn't  say  I  was 
50ing  to  buy  it.  I  '.vant  you  to  give  it  to  me." 

■We  are  the  biggest  government  in  the 
world.  We  can  Uck  anybody.  But  we  can't 
rind  a  way  to  save  my  business." 

The  Church  of  St.  Stephen  and  the  In- 
carnation lies  around  the  corner  a  few  blocks 
,iway  from  the  P&G  Market  and  a  depress- 
ing succession  of  gutted-out.  fire-blackened 
stores.  The  Rev.  'William  Wendt.  its  white 
pastor.  Is  especially  popular  with  fashion- 
able matrons  from  the  suburbs  who  come  to 
St.  Stephen's  to  do  charity  work. 

"It's  a  new  ball  game  along  14th  Street." 
says  Mr  Wendt  crisply  "New  concepts  must 
be  faced  up  to  The  P&G  Market  has  gone: 
Beautiful!  It's  right  that  he  went.  He 
changed  too  mticfh. 

"The  people  up  here  want  black  businesses 
now.  51  per  cent  black  How  will  we  finance 
it?  Government  subsidy.  I  supjxjse  Now  If 
you  want  to  call  that  socialism  or  whatever, 
go  aiiead." 

A  new  ball  game  It  Is.  I  returned  to  14th 
Street  on  May  20.  the  birthday  of  Malcolm 
X.  because  a  number  of  merchants  had  told 
me  the  previous  week  that  militants  had 
come  by  their  stores  to  "suggest"  that  they 
close  down  in  Malcolm's  honor. 

"■You  close  down  for  a  white  man.  no'w  you 
close  for  a  black  man."  they  said. 

While  waiting  to  talk  with  Tllmon 
O'Bryant.  the  Negro  captain  of  the  crlme- 
ridden  13th  Precinct,  which  encomp-dsses 
upf)er  14th  Street  Northwest.  I  overheard 
one  of  his  patrolmen  report  that  he  had 
counted   80  business  locations  closed   down 
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along  14th  Street  alone,  a  flgtire  that  I  was 
later  to  confirm  by  walking  and  driving  up 
and  down  the  nearly  deserted  street.  And  at 
a  closed  meeting  of  the  crime  committee  of 
the  Federal  City  Council,  later  In  the  week, 
members  reported  that  warehouses  and  other 
businesses  had  shut  down  when  they  had 
received  telephone  threats  from  militants 
saving  that  they  would  be  "burned"  If  they 
did  not 

CARMICHAFX    HEADQUARTERS 

Near  the  corner  of  14th  ajid  U  Streets 
Northwest,  where  the  April  rioting  began, 
a  mob  can  be  gathered  today  in  seconds.  Not 
fiir  from  here  are  the  offices  of  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael  and  the  Student  Non -'Violent 
Coordinating  ComrrUttee  (Snick)  and  half  a 
dozen  other  black  nationalist  organizations 
with  hate  literature  in  their  windows:  A  big 
Negro  Uncle  Sam  glares  Irom  one  such  store- 
front with  the  words:  "Uncle  Sam  Wants 
■Vou   Nigger!" 

It  was  on  14th  Street,  just  down  from  the 
corner  of  14th  and  U.  that  Washington's 
second  riot  nearly  erupted  one  day  last 
month  when  a  white  policeman  from  the 
13th  Precinct  arrested  a  Negro  narcotics  sus- 
pect who  was.  incidentally,  carrying  a  tele- 
vision set  on  his  back  at  the  time  of  his 
arrest. 

According  to  police,  the  suspect  attempted 
to  swallow  the  narcotics  capsules  and  when 
he  did.  one  of  the  policemen  grabbed  liim  by 
the  throat  to  retrieve  the  evidence  An  angry 
crowd  quickly  gathered.  Someone  hurled  a 
bottle  at  the  policeman  and  hit  the  suspect 
instead,  opening  a  small  gash  on  his  head. 

At  some  point  during  the  proceedings. 
Stokely  Carmichael  appeared  on  the  scene. 
After  the  narcotics  suspect  was  driven  away 
to  DC.  General  Hospital,  leaflets  appeared  in 
the  crowd  that  said:  "A  white  honky  police- 
man creeped  up  behind  a  black  brother  .  .  . 
and  started  to  choke  him  and  drag  him  down 
the  street." 

RITMOR    OP    A    KILLING 

The  word  then  flashed  up  and  clown  the 
street  that  the  Negro  narcotics  suspect  had 
been  killed  by  the  white  policeman.  Some  of 
the  crowd  marched  on  the  13th  Precinct 
headquarters,  where  they  were  told  he  had 
been  taken  to  a  liospltal 

Mayor  Walter  Washington  sped  to  the  .scene 
and  suggested  that  the  suspect  be  removed 
from  the  hospital  and  produced  so  that  the 
crowd  could  be  convinced  that  he  was,  in 
fact,  alive.  This  was  done,  after  two  stitches 
were  taken  in  the  man's  head.  The  crowd 
settled  down,  but  not  before  some  of  their 
number  set  fire  to  a  Jewish  owned  shop, 
touching  off  a  two-alarm  fire. 

During  the  disturbance,  another  white  po- 
lice officer  went  from  store  to  store  .suggest- 
ing that  all  white  owners  shutter  up  and  go 
home  immediately.  "If  this  gets  much  bigger. 
we  can't  protect  you,"  he  said.  Some  of  the 
merchants  took  his  advice,  closed  shop,  and 
left  by  back  doors. 

Mayor  Washington  and  other  members  of 
the  District  government  are  being  pulled  this 
way  and  that  by  the  situation,  which  has 
been  severely  aggravated  by  the  pressure  of 
the  Poor  People's  marchers.  One  day  Mr. 
Washington  hits  at  his  critics  for  their  fear, 
and  for  "hiding  under  the  bed"  Next  day  he 
informs  the  House  District  Committee  that 
"the  problem  of  threats  against  business 
properties  is  assuming  serious  proportions." 
and  he  asks  for  legislation  to  curb  extortion. 

In  a  42-page  report,  the  Washington  City 
Council  states  that  "institutions  created  by 
white  society  created  the  ghetto."  and  urges 
that  the  rebuilding  be  directed  toward  the 
Negro  community.  The  report  condemns  ex- 
ploitive" retail  practices  by  the  city's  lending 
institutions  and  raps  the  liquor  industry  for 
its  "attitude"  toward  Negroes. 

Julian  R.  Dugas.  a  key  aide  of  Mr.  Washing- 
ton, said  not  long  .ago:  "I  am  going  to  be 
very   color   conscious   in   my    appointments. 
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This  Is  a  Negro  city  and  it  should  be  run  by 
Negroes." 

THIS     IS    THE    CAPITAL 

Exclaims  a  prominent  white  restaurateur: 

"This  is  not  a  Negro  city.  It  Is  the  capital 
of  the  United  States!  I've  worked  in  and  for 
this  city  all  my  life.  My  parents  came  here 
from  Poland  in  1902  My  father  opened  a  lit- 
tle grocery  in  an  alley  In  Southwest  He  never 
took  a  day  off  in  his  entire  life.  He  dedicated 
his  life  to  raising  a  family  that  would  have  u 
better  chance  than  he  did  He  raLsed  a  famllv 
of  seven  and  two  more  distant  relatives,  most 
of  whom  went  to  college  and  are  now  leaders 
in  this  town. 

"The  Negroes  are  being  hit  Just  as  hard  .is 
we  are  by  this  crime  thing;  those  hoodlums 
don't  discriminate  when  they  set  fire  to  ,i 
store,  soul  brother  sign  or  not!" 

The  other  afternoon,  I  visited  a  lutle  liquor 
store  in  the  far  reaches  of  one  of  the 
riot  corridors.  It  was  shortly  before  4  p.m  . 
and  the  owner  and  his  clerk  were  gettny: 
ready  to  go  home.  The  clerk  was  a  little  Jew- 
ish man  with  thick  eyeglasses  whose  own 
store  had  been  destroyed. 

He  .said  that  he  had  been  born  m  Russia, 
had  made  liis  way  to  Palestine  after  World 
War  II  where  he  had  fought  against  the  Brit- 
ish in  the  underground.  He  had  come  to  this 
country,  married  an  American,  and  liad 
worked  for  18  years  to  establish  his  business. 
Now  it  was  gone. 

■■I  had  a  dream,  too,  and  it  was  realized." 
he  said  flatly.  ""Now  It  has  turned  Into  a 
nightmare.  If  my  wife  will  come.  I  will  move 
to  S^witzerland  I  don't  feel  safe  in  America 
.iny  longer" 

Petek  T.   Chew 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  POOR  PEOPLES 
CAMPAIGN 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
all  the  Members  of  Congress  are  .uettin'^ 
comments  from  their  constituents  rela- 
tive to  what  is  t;oing  on  in  Washington 
these  days  under  the  guise  of  a  poor  peo- 
ples' campaign  to  exact  from  the  Con- 
gress ail  kinds  of  exorbitant  and  unrea- 
.sonable  demands.  This  morning's  mail 
brought  one  from  a  good  constituent  of 
mine,  which  I  share  with  the  member- 
ship of  this  House  and  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Henry.  III., 
May  25.  1968. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel. 
Congrp.ss  of  the  United  States. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mh.  Michel:  IX  the  newscast  this 
morning  be  accurate  in  reporting  the  at- 
tempt of  a  pressure-group  to  intimidate  Mr. 
Wilbur  Mills  in  his  own  home,  then  indeed 
have  the  processes  of  representative  govern- 
ment been  stultified  by  a  mob-action  which 
subordinates  the  national  interest  to  Its  de- 
mands of  transitory  urgency! 

It  is  disgraceful  enough,  that  a  pigsty  en- 
campment of  rabble  has  been  tolerated  m 
the  very  precincts  of  the  Capital  but  an  in- 
trusion of  massive  coercion  into  the  budget- 
ary deliberations  of  the  Congress  is  destruc- 
tive of  all  representative  government. 

As  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  discerned  the 
ultimate  contours  of  the  First  Amendment. 
they  are  "subject  to  prohibition  of  those 
abuses  of  expression  which  a  civilized  society 
may  forbid.  .  .  .  Who  is  to  balance  the  rele- 
vant factors  and  ascertain  which  interest  is 
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ui  the  circumstances  to  prevail'?  .  .  Can  we 
establish  a  constitutional  doctrine  which 
forbids  the  elected  representaUves  of  the 
people  to  make  this  choice?  Can  we  hold 
that  the  First  Ameiidineiit  deprives  Congress 
of  what  it  deemed  necessary  lor  the  Govern- 
ment's protection?  ' 

Or,  has  Lyndon  Johnson  obliterated  every 
List  hope,  that  this  shall  remain  "a  Govern- 
ment of   laws   and   not  of   men?" 

With  every  expression  of  highest  esteem.  I 

am 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Miles  Dunnington. 


THE  ARITHMETIC  DOES  NOT 
MATCH  THE  RHETORIC 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, May  27.  1968.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
.iddressing  the  Toilet  Goods  Associa- 
iion.  Inc.  I  spoke  about  the  current  tco- 
:iomic  problems  of  the  United  States  and 
:he  administration's  inability  and  un- 
wiUinanes-s  to  cope  with  them. 

In  my  speech  I  outlined  the  historj- 
of  the  administration's  maneuvering  on 
the  tax  is.sue  for  the  past  2  years  and 
:he  fact  that  the  administration  still  re- 
:uses  to  talk  about  realistic  ways  to  re- 
.-tore  a  sound  economy. 

The  President  keeps  insisting  that  any 
(vioenditure  cuts  would  mean  cutting 
-I'oerams  designed  to  as.-^ist  the  poor  and 
ciLsadvantaged.  This  is  untrue.  If  poverty 
).:oarams  are  cut  this  year,  it  will  only 
be  because  the  President  wants  to  cut 
them. 

In  my  speech  I  also  identified  a  num- 
ber of  non-'Vietnam  and  nonpoverty 
areas  that  can  be  reduced  by  about  S15 
billion. 

The  speech  follows : 

The   US.   Economy:    What   Lies   Ahead 

The  United  States  is  today  in  a  severe 
nnancial  and  fiscal  crisis;  and  the  Admlnis- 
•ration  and  its  allies  in  the  leadership  uf  the 
Cu.isress  seem  unable  and  un'wining  to  take 
Tiie  measures  necessary  to  correct  the 
s.i'iation. 

The  Federal  deficit  for  fiscal  1968  is  now 
predicted  for  at  least  $25  billion  with  the 
same  to  follow  in  fiscal  1969:  interest  rates 
are  at  the  highest  level  since  the  Civil  War; 
mllatton  is  currently  running  :.t  a  rate  be- 
fA'een  i'^r  and  or  ;  and  the  balance  of  trade 
In  March  was  negative  for  the  first  time  In 
5  years,  representing  the  worst  negative  figure 
in  30  vears. 

The  last  three  times  I  have  mentioned, 
namely  the  all-time  high  interest  rates,  in- 
creased inflation,  and  the  deterioration  in 
the  balance  of  trade,  all  stem  directly  from 
the  Federal  deficit 

Even  SecreUiry  Fowler  in  testifying  before 
the  House  Wavs  and  Means  Committee  ad- 
mitted this— that  the  deficits  accumulaied 
over  a  period  of  years  he  at  the  base  of  our 
domestic  inflatioii  and  the  deterioration  in 
the  balance  of  trade. 

To  give  one  more  example  of  the  current 
economic  problems,  look  at  the  growth  of 
GXP  in  the  first  quarter  of  1968.  GNP  grew 
520  billion.  This  figure  seems  impressive  un- 
til vou  examine  it  and  discover  that  40 "r  of 
GNP  growth — or  S8  billion  of  the  $20  bil- 
lion— was     due     to     Inflation     (price    rises',. 
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There  was  only  $12  billion  in  real  economic 
growth. 

With  all  these  facts  widely  recognized, 
what  is  being  done  about  them?  A  too-little, 
loo-lat-e  spending  cuts  tax  surcharge  bill 
which  would  cut  spending  by  *6  billion  and 
increase  corporate  and  individual  income 
taxes  bv  10',  is  currently  pending  Ijelore 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  However,  it  now 
appears  that  the  leadership  of  the  House 
will  not  call  it  up  for  a  vote  until  at  least 
June  18th.  But  even  If  this  bill  Is  passed.  It 
will  still  not  be  enough.  The  Administration 
itself  says  that  this  bill  is  Kisutficlent.  Lven 
if  the  t.ix  surcharge  had  been  voted  back  In 
January,  domestic  inttation  would  still  have 
continued  at  a  rate  of  over  3  percent  this 
year. 

This  was  clearly  seen  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  as  long  ago  as  January, 
1967.  when  the  President's  budget  and  eco- 
nomic message  came  to  the  Congress  show- 
ing spending  at  the  $135  billion  level.  The 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  20  members; 
with  12  Democrats  and  8  Republicans,  .said 
unanimously  that  we  must  cut  that  figure 
by  $5  billion.  Otherwise  the  deficit  would 
be  in  the  range  of  $20  billion  and  would 
create  inflationary  pressures  on  society 
VN-hich  could  not  be  borne  without  severe 
economic   consequences. 

The  Administration  did  nothing,  month 
:ifter  month,  imtll  finally,  about  August,  the 
President  came  with  a  message  asking  lor 
his  tax  increase.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  in  September,  ridht 
after  Labor  Day.  The  Administration  lold 
Congress  that  It  had  cut  expenditures  by  $4 
billion. 

I  well  recall  interrogating  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasurv.  I  said,  "Fine.  Then  we  are 
down  to  $131  billion  from  $135  billion."  The 
Secretary  appeared  a  little  confused  and 
flustered — and  well  he  might — because  the 
figure,  he  knew,  was  S142  billion.  He  said. 
in  effect.  No.  we  have  not. 

What  happened  was  that  the  Administra- 
tion may  have  cut  expenditures  of  $4  bil- 
lion somewhere,  but  somewhere  else  it  had 
increased  expenditures  by  $11  billion,  so 
we  had  :i  r.et  increase  of  $7  billion  and  not 
a  decrease  of  $4  billion. 

Under  this  kind  of  climate  It  became  very 
clear  we  were  not  getting  anywhere  but  that 
a  tax  increase  would  be  simply  transferring 
purchasing  power  from  the  private  sector 
to  an  administration  that  was  increasing  its 
expenditures  even  then  beyond  a  level  that 
we  felt  was  a  breaking  point.  This  Is  an 
economic  fact. 

We  held  hearings  further.  I  recall  asking 
the  economists  who  appeared  before  us.  and 
all  agreed  that  what  we  should  be  talking 
;ibout  was  a  combination  package  of  a  tax 
increase  with  expenditure  cutbacks.  There 
was  to  be  a  balance  between  the  two. 

I  want  to  say  one  other  thing.  The  Re- 
publicans on  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee this  vcar.  1968.  in  our  report  in  March, 
said  in  effect  that  even  with  expenditure 
cuts  we  think  this  fiscal  picture  is  so  seri- 
ous it  will  require  a  tax  increase.  This  Is 
where  there  was  disagreement  with  the 
Democrats  on  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, who  said  they  were  opposed  to  a  tax 
increase. 

In  further  pursuing  this  economic  problem 
I  asked  the  economists  in  October  what  is 
the  effect  (.'n  inflation  of  a  $1  billion  tax  in- 
crease in  relation  to  a  $1  billion  cut  in  ex- 
penditures by  the  Federal  Government? 
They  responded,  all  but  one.  that  a  $1  bil- 
lion cut  in  Federal  expenditures  would  have 
a  much  greater  multiplier  effect  in  hitting 
at  the  problcin  of  inflation  than  would  the 
equivalent  amount  In  Increa.sed  taxes. 

From  this  answer  we  had  at  least  the  be- 
ginning: of  how  we  might  have  pursued  the 
problem  of  getting  the  proper  package  of 
expenditure  cuts  alonK  ^^-Ith  whatever  tax 
Increase  might  be  needed. 
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We  ended  up  the  calendar  year  1967  with 
the  Administration  refusing  to  sit  down  with 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  go  over 
expenditure  priorities  on  programs,  or  even 
to  say  where  It  would  cut.  It  was  adamant 
m  saying  that  there  was  no  place  to  cut. 
Administration  officials  said  that  the  budget 
was  austere  and  that  any  cutting  would  Just 
damage  needed  programs. 

1968  came  with  the  Administration  still 
unwilling  to  talk  about  realistic  expenditure 
cuts  and  as  I  interpolated  not  really  wanting 
a  tax  Increase  either 

In  January  of  1968  the  President  submitted 
his  budget  for  fiscal  1969  which  called  for  a 
spending  level  of  $152  billion  on  an  adminis- 
trative budget  basis.  This  figure  of  $152  bil- 
lion Is  extrapolated  Irom  the  consolidated 
budget  figure  of  $186  billion.  The  $152  bil- 
lion of  expenditures  1  am  talking  about  are 
those  financed  through  general  revenues  I 
h.ave  excluded  trust  funds  and  certain  other 
items  financed  through  earmarked  taxes— for 
example,  the  payroll  tax  for  social  security 
a.nd  unemployment  insurance  and  gasoline 
and  other  excise  taxes  for  one  defense  high- 
way ijropram.  Thus  the  $152  billion  figure  of 
expenditures  is  the  important  one  to  match 
aaainst  general  revenues  for  the  shortfall 
tjecomes  the  amount  of  new  government 
debt  to  be  floated.  $25  billion  lor  fiscal  1968. 
and  $31  billion  for  fiscal  year  1969  If  the  tax 
package  hung  up  In  conference  Is  not  en- 
acted into  law. 

The  budget  submitted  for  fiscal  1969  in 
Januarv  clearly  indicated  the  attitude  of 
the  Administration  toward  expenditure  con- 
trol and  was  tanwmount  to  a  thumbing  of 
the  nose  at  those  Congressional  leaders  and 
others  calling  for  expenditure  cuts.  At  a  time 
when  inflation  was  clearly  gaining  steam  and 
the  budget  deficit  was  estimated  at  between 
$20  billion  and  $30  bUlion.  the  President 
submitted  a  budget  for  the  next  year  that 
was  even  more  stimulative. 

This  budget  presentation  for  fiscal  year 
1969  is  the  biggest  economic  fact  of  1968. 
When  Europeans  realized  that  this  proposed 
budget  was  not  austere  and  contained  none 
of  the  expenditure  restraints  necessary  to 
counteract  the  deficit  and  inflation,  the  run 
on  the  dollar  picked  up  momentum. 

Finally,  on  April  2d.  against  intense  Ad- 
ministration pressure  and  lobbying,  the 
Senate  passed  a  spending  cuts/tax  surcharge 
amendment  to  the  excise  tax  bill  and  it  was 
sent  to  conference.  The  Senate  amendment 
called  for  spending  cuts  of  $6  billion.  The 
President  said  he  could  accept  spending  cuts 
of  only  S4  billion  but  relused  to  discuss 
priorities  cm  line-item  cuts  on  even  a  $4 
billion  reduction.  As  soon  as  the  conference 
started,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budeet  was  asked  where  he  would  apply  the 
$6  billion  cut  or  even  the  $4  billion  cut 
which  the  Administration  might  want  He 
started  listing  an  across-the-board  cut  ap- 
proach beginning  "with  school  lunches.  Just 
as  was  done  so  futliely  last  October. 

He  refused  to  talk  about  realistic  proposals 
to  establish  priorities  between  programs.  lor 
example  to  cut  Federal  spending  on  items 
such  as  troops  in  Europe,  foreign  aid.  agri- 
culture public  works,  research  and  develop- 
ment, space  and  the  SST.  etc.  He  avoided 
discussing  line-Item  cuts,  but  Instead  talked 
.ibout  meat  nxe  across  the  board  percentage 
cuts  with  no  attempt  to  set  priorities. 

Finally,  the  Administration  refusing  to 
pinpoint  areas  where  cuts  could  be  made. 
the  conference  passed  out  the  amendment 
calling  for  cuts  of  $6  billion  without  any 
line  item  cuts  Indicated  Tlie  President,  far 
from  accepting  the  $6  billion  cut,  which  has 
been  pre  posed,  has  remained  silent  since  this 
action  wi's  taken. 

As  I  have  said  In  the  past,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  must  eo  on  television  and 
talk  to  Che  people  and  to  the  Congress  with 
reference  to  itemized  expenditure  cuts.  The 
President  must  say  tc   the  people  that  the 
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Mr  Dodek  has  been  In  the  forefront  of  the 
clvU-rlghta  movement  In  this  town  for  years. 
As  the  former  head  of  a  human-rights  com- 
mission and  a  merchants'  association,  he 
pushed  for  the  hiring  of  more  Negroes  in 
downtown  business  establishments  years  be- 
fore the  movement  became  fashionable.  He 
says  that  he  does  not  regret  his  clvil-rlghts 
work  and  he  plans  to  continue  It.  But,  like 
many  other  merchants,  he  now  pleads  for 
some  kind  of  "balance"  In  the  scaU.e  of 
Justice. 

NOT    THE    EXCEPTION 

Mr  Dodek  is  no  exception.  Take  Mortimer 
Lebowitz.  head  of  Morton  Stores,  one  of 
which  was  burned  to  the  ground,  another 
looted.  Mr  Lebowitz  has  headed  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C  .  Urban  League;  the  Human  Re- 
sources Comml.sslon;  the  Inner  City  Boy 
Scout  Council  He  marched  in  Montgomery. 
Ala  ,  with  the  late  Dr  King.  :ind  he  has  won 
an  Equal  Opportunity  Award 

"It  IS  simply  not  true  that  the  looting  was 
selective."  says  Mr  Lebowitz  Almost  ex- 
clusively, the  looters  went  :ifter  places  like 
mine  which  had  the  kind  of  apparel  they 
wanted  " 

Hyman  Perlo,  whose  liquor  business  has 
been  destroyed,  has  worked  for  years  to 
find  iobs  fox  Washington  high-school  drop- 
outs, most  of  them  Negro.  There  are  many 
similar  examples. 

There  is  now  a  movement  afoot  to  rebuild 
the  riot  corridors  of  7th  and  14th  Street 
Northwest  and  H  Street  Northeast  with 
black  labor  for  black-owned  businesses,  a 
mo\ement  being  pushed  by  militants  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  City  Council  on  the  other. 
Where  the  financing  will  come  from,  how  the 
insurance  will  be  worked  out.  and  what  will 
be  the  fate  of  the  white-owned  properties 
now  there.  ;u-e  questions  that  have  not  been 
answered. 

Not  long  ago.  an  organization  called  Build 
Black.  Inc..  on  upper  14th  Street  Northwest, 
picketed  the  little  P&G  Market  owned  by 
Henry  Walczak.  a  56-year-old  refugee  of  Nazl- 
x-cupied  Russia  in  World  Wax  n.  Negro 
pickets  turned  back  customers,  saying:  "We 
■.vant  Whltey  out." 

Mr  Walczak  boarded  up  his  store  and  has 
taken  an  unlisted  telephone  number,  but 
■:>efore  he  left  i  e  told  a  newspaper  reporter 
that  he  had  offered  to  sell  his  business  to  a 
Negro  who  had  replied.  "I  didn't  say  I  was 
going  to  buy  it.  I  '.vant  you  to  give  it  to  me." 

"We  are  the  biggest  government  in  the 
world.  We  can  lick  anybody.  But  we  can't 
find  a  way  to  save  my  business." 

The  Church  of  St  Stephen  and  the  In- 
carnation lies  around  the  corner  a  few  blocks 
.iway  from  the  P&G  Market  and  a  depress- 
ing "succession  of  arutted-out.  fire-blackened 
stores.  The  Rev  William  Wendt.  Its  white 
pastor,  is  especially  popular  with  fashion- 
able matrons  from  the  suburbs  who  come  to 
St.  Stephen's  to  do  charity  work. 

"It's  a  new  ball  game  along  14th  Street." 
.says  Mr  Wendt  crisply  "New  concepts  must 
be  faced  up  to  The  P&G  Market  has  gone: 
Beautiful!  It's  right  that  he  went.  He 
charged  too  much. 

"The  people  up  here  want  black  businesses 
now.  51  per  cent  black  How  will  we  finance 
it?  Government  subsidy.  I  suppose.  Now  if 
you  want  to  call  that  socialism  or  whatever, 
go  .ahead." 

A  new  ball  game  It  is.  I  returned  to  14th 
Street  on  May  20,  the  birthday  of  Malcolm 
X,  because  a  number  of  merchants  had  told 
me  the  previous  week  that  militants  had 
come  by  their  stores  to  "suggest"  that  they 
close  down  in  Malcolm's  honor. 

"You  close  down  for  a  white  man.  now  you 
close  for  a  black  man."  they  said. 

While  waiting  to  talk  with  Tllmon 
O'Bryant.  the  Negro  captain  of  the  crime- 
ridden  13th  Precinct,  which  encompasses 
upper  14th  Street  Northwest.  I  overheard 
one  of  his  patrolmen  report  that  he  had 
counted  80  business  locations  closed   down 
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lUong  14th  Street  alone,  a  figure  that  I  was 
later  to  confirm  by  walking  and  driving  up 
and  down  the  nearly  deserted  street.  And  at 
a  closed  meeting  of  the  crime  committee  of 
the  Federal  City  Council,  later  in  the  week, 
members  reported  that  warehouses  and  other 
businesses  had  shut  down  when  they  had 
received  telephone  threats  from  militants 
saying  that  they  would  be  "burned"  If  they 
did  not. 

CARMICHAEX    HEADQUARTERS 

Near  the  corner  of  14th  and  U  Streets 
Northwest,  where  the  April  rioting  began, 
a  mob  can  be  gathered  today  in  seconds.  Not 
far  from  here  are  the  offices  of  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael  and  the  Student  Non-Violent 
Coordinating  Committee  (Snick)  and  half  a 
dozen  other  black  nationalist  organizations 
with  hate  literature  in  their  windows:  A  big 
Negro  Uncle  Sam  glares  from  one  such  store- 
front with  the  words:  "Uncle  Sam  Wants 
You   Nigger!" 

It  was  on  14th  Street,  just  down  from  the 
corner  of  14th  and  U,  that  Washington's 
second  riot  nearly  erupted  one  day  last 
month  when  a  white  policeman  from  the 
13th  Precinct  arrested  a  Negro  narcotics  sus- 
pect who  was,  incidentally,  carrying  a  tele- 
vision set  on  his  back  at  the  time  of  his 
arrest 

According  to  police,  the  suspect  attempted 
to  swallow  the  narcotics  capsules  and  when 
he  did.  one  of  the  policemen  grabbed  him  by 
the  throat  to  retrieve  the  evidence  An  angry 
crowd  quickly  gathered.  Someone  hurled  a 
bottle  at  the  p)Oliceman  and  hit  the  suspect 
instead,  opening  a  small  gash  on  his  head 

At  .some  point  during  the  proceedings, 
Stokely  Carmichael  appeared  on  the  scene. 
After  the  narcotics  suspect  was  driven  away 
to  DC.  General  Hospital,  leaflets  appeared  in 
the  crowd  that  said:  "A  white  honky  police- 
man creeped  up  behind  a  black  brother  .  .  . 
and  started  to  choke  him  and  drag  him  down 
the  street." 

RUMOR    OF    A    KILLING 

The  word  then  flashed  up  and  clown  the 
street  that  the  Negro  narcotics  suspect  had 
been  killed  by  the  white  policeman  Some  of 
the  crowd  marched  on  the  13th  Precinct 
headquarters,  where  they  were  told  he  had 
been  taken  to  a  hospital 

Mayor  Walter  Washington  sped  to  the  scene 
and  .suggested  that  the  suspect  be  removed 
from  the  hospital  and  produced  so  that  the 
crowd  could  be  convinced  that  he  was.  in 
fact,  alive.  This  was  done,  after  two  stitches 
were  taken  in  the  man's  head.  The  crowd 
settled  down,  but  not  before  some  of  their 
number  set  fire  to  a  Jewish  owned  shop, 
touching  off  a  two-alarm  fire. 

During  the  disturbance,  another  white  po- 
lice officer  went  from  store  to  store  suggest- 
ing that  all  white  owners  shutter  up  and  go 
home  Immediately.  "If  this  gets  much  bigger, 
we  can't  protect  you,"  he  said.  Some  of  the 
merchants  took  his  advice,  closed  shop,  and 
left  by  back  doors. 

Mayor  Washington  and  other  members  of 
the  District  government  are  being  ptilled  this 
way  and  that  by  the  situation,  which  has 
been  severely  aggravated  by  the  pressure  of 
the  P\x)r  People's  marchers.  One  day  Mr. 
Washington  hits  at  his  critics  for  their  fear. 
and  for  "hiding  under  the  bed  "  Next  day  he 
informs  the  House  District  Committee  that 
"the  problem  of  threats  against  business 
properties  is  assuming  serious  proportions," 
and  he  asks  for  legislation  to  curb  extortion. 

In  a  42-page  report,  the  Washington  City 
Council  states  that  "institutions  created  by 
white  society  created  the  ghetto,"  and  urges 
that  the  rebuilding  be  directed  toward  the 
Negro  community.  The  repwrt  condemns  "ex- 
ploitive" retail  practices  by  the  city's  lending 
institutions  and  raps  the  liquor  industry  for 
its  "attitude"  toward  Negroes. 

Julian  R.  Dugas,  a  key  aide  of  Mr  Washing- 
ton, said  not  long  .ago:  "I  am  going  to  be 
very  color   conscious   in   my   appointments. 
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This  is  a  Negro  city  and  It  should  be  run  by 
Negroes." 

THIS    IS    THE    CAPITAL 

Exclaims  a  prominent  white  restaurateur 

"This  is  riO£  a  Negro  city.  It  is  the  caplt.i! 
of  the  United  States!  I've  worked  in  and  for 
this  city  all  my  life.  My  parents  came  here 
from  Poland  in  1902  My  father  opened  a  lit- 
tle grocery  in  an  alley  in  Southwest  He  never 
took  a  day  off  in  his  entire  life.  He  dedicated 
his  life  to  raising  a  family  that  would  have  :t 
better  chance  than  he  did  He  raised  a  famllv 
of  seven  and  two  more  distant  relatives,  most 
of  whom  went  to  college  and  are  now  leaders 
in  this  town 

"The  Negroes  are  being  hit  just  as  hard  a.s 
we  are  by  this  crime  thing;  those  hoodlums 
don't  discriminate  when  they  set  fire  to  ,i 
store,  soul  brother  sign  or  not!" 

The  other  afternoon,  I  visited  a  little  liquor 
store  in  the  far  reaches  of  one  of  the 
riot  corridors.  It  was  shortly  before  4  p.m  . 
and  the  owner  and  his  clerk  were  getting- 
ready  to  go  home.  The  clerk  was  a  little  Jew- 
ish man  with  thick  eyeglasses  whose  own 
store  had  been  destroyed. 

He  .said  that  he  h.od  been  born  in  Russi,,. 
had  made  his  way  to  Palestine  after  Wor.d 
War  II  where  he  had  fought  against  the  Brit- 
ish in  the  underground.  He  had  come  to  this 
country,  married  an  American,  and  had 
worked  for  18  years  to  establish  his  busine.ss 
Now  it  was  gone. 

■I  had  .1  dream,  too.  and  it  was  realized." 
he  said  flatly.  "Now  it  has  turned  into  a 
nightmare.  If  my  wife  will  come.  I  will  move 
to  Switzerland.  I  don't  feel  safe  in  America 
any  longer  " 

Peter  T.  Chew 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  POOR  PEOPLES 
CAMPAIGN 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
all  the  Members  of  Congress  are  gettin;: 
comments  from  their  constituents  rela- 
tive to  what  is  ^omg  on  in  'Washington 
these  days  under  the  guise  of  a  poor  peo- 
ples' campaign  to  exact  from  the  Con- 
gress all  kinds  of  exorbitant  and  unrea- 
sonable demands.  This  morning's  mail 
brought  one  from  a  good  constituent  of 
mine,  which  I  share  with  the  member- 
ship of  this  House  and  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Henry.  III.. 
May  25.  1968. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel. 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Wa.shington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Michel:  IX  the  newscast  this 
morning  be  accurate  in  reporting  the  at- 
tempt of  a  pressure-group  to  intimidate  Mr. 
Wilbur  Mills  in  his  own  home,  then  indeed 
have  the  processes  of  representative  govern- 
ment been  stultified  by  a  mob-action  which 
subordinates  the  national  interest  to  its  de- 
mands of  transitory  urgency! 

It  is  disgraceful  enough,  that  a  pigsty  en- 
campment of  rabble  has  been  tolerated  in 
the  very  precincts  of  the  Capital  but  an  in- 
trusion of  massive  coercion  into  the  budget- 
ary deliberations  of  the  Congress  is  destruc- 
tive of  all  representative  government. 

As  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  discerned  the 
ultimate  contours  of  the  First  Amendment, 
they  are  "subject  to  prohibition  of  those 
abuses  of  expression  which  a  civilized  society 
may  forbid.  .  .  .  Who  is  to  balance  the  rele- 
vant factors  and  ascertain  which  interest  is 
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ui  the  circumstances  to  prevail?  .  .  Can  we 
establish  a  constitutional  doctrine  which 
forbids  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  to  make  this  choice?  Can  we  hold 
that  the  First  Amendment  deprives  Congress 
of  what  it  deemed  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment's protection?  > 

Or.  has  Lyndon  Johnson  obliterated  every 
l.ist  hope,  that  this  shall  remain  "a  Govern- 
ment  of   laws   and   not  of   men?" 

With  every  expression  of  highest  esteem,  I 

am 

V^ery  sincerely  yours. 

Miles  Dunnincton. 


THE  ARITHMETIC  DOES  NOT 
xMATCH  THE  RHETORIC 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1968 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, May  27.  1968.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  the  Toilet  Goods  Associa- 
rion.  Inc.  I  .'^poke  about  the  current  tco- 
iiomic  problems  of  the  United  States  and 
•he  administration's  inability  and  un- 
willmaness  to  cope  'vvith  them. 

In  my  speech  I  outlined  the  histoiy 
of  the  administration's  maneuvering  on 
the  tax  is.-sue  for  the  past  2  years  and 
the  fact  that  the  administration  still  re- 
fuses to  talk  about  realistic  ways  to  re- 
.store  a  sound  economy. 

The  President  keeps  insisting  that  any 
(vpenditure  cuts  would  mean  cuttina 
;  rograms  designed  to  as.sist  the  poor  and 
di-sadvantagcd.  This  is  untrue.  If  poverty 
i,irograms  are  cut  this  year,  it  will  only 
!je  becau.se  the  President  wants  to  cut 
tiiem. 

In  my  speech  I  also  identified  a  num- 
ber   of    non-Vietnam    and    nonpoverty 
areas  that  can  be  reduced  by  about  S15 
billion. 
The  speech  follows : 
The  U.S.  Economy:    What  Lies   Ahead 
The   United    States    is   today    in   a   severe 
financial  and  fiscal  crisis;   and  the  Adminis- 
tration and  its  allies  in  the  leadership  of  the 
ro:i2ress  seem  unable  and  unwilling  to  take 
•;:e     measures     necessary     to     correct     the 
3.  t Mat  ion. 

The  Federal  deficit  for  fiscal  1968  Is  now 
Dredicted  for  at  least  $25  billion  with  the 
pime  to  follow  in  fiscal  1969:  interest  rates 
are  at  the  highest  level  since  the  Civil  War; 
nifiation  is  currently  running  :it  a  rate  be- 
tween 4'^>  and  o^"-.  and  the  balance  of  trade 
in  March  was  negative  for  the  first  time  in 
5  years,  representing  the  worst  negative  figure 
In  30  years. 

The  last  three  times  I  have  mentioned, 
r.amelv  the  all-time  high  interest  rates,  in- 
creased inflation,  and  the  deterioration  in 
the  balance  of  trade,  all  stem  directly  from 
the  Federal  deficit. 

Even  Secretary  Fowler  in  testifj-ing  before 
the  House  Wavs  and  Means  Committee  ad- 
mitted this— that  the  deficits  accumulated 
over  a  period  of  years  lie  at  the  base  of  our 
domestic  inflation  and  the  deterioration  in 
the  balance  of  trade. 

To  give  one  more  example  of  the  current 
•  ■conomic  problems,  look  at  the  growth  of 
GNP  in  the  first  quarter  of  1968.  GNP  grew 
*20  billion.  This  figure  seems  impressive  un- 
til vou  examine  it  and  discover  that  40 '^^  of 
GNP  growth — or  $8  billion  of  the  $20  bll- 
:ion — was    due    to    inflation     (price    rises',. 
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There  was  only  $12  billion  in  real  economic 
growth. 

With  all  these  facts  widely  recognized, 
what  Is  being  done  about  them?  A  too-liltle, 
too-late  spending  cuts  tax  surcharge  bill 
which  would  cut  spending  by  5.6  billion  and 
Increase  corporate  and  individual  income 
taxes  by  10';  is  currently  pending  betore 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  However,  it  now 
appears  that  the  leadership  of  the  House 
will  not  call  it  up  tor  a  vote  until  at  least 
June  18th.  But  even  if  this  bill  is  passed.  It 
will  still  not  be  enough.  The  Administration 
Itself  says  that  this  bill  is  i:isulllcieiit.  Even 
if  the  tax  surcharge  had  been  voted  back  in 
January,  domestic  inflation  would  still  have 
continued  at  a  rate  of  over  3  percent  this 
year. 

This  was  clearly  seen  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  as  long  ago  as  January. 
1967,  when  the  President's  budget  and  eco- 
nomic message  came  to  the  Congress  show- 
ing spending  at  the  S135  billion  level.  The 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  20  members; 
with  12  Democrats  and  8  Republicans,  said 
unanimously  that  we  must  cut  that  figure 
by  $5  billion.  Otherwise  the  deficit  would 
be  in  the  range  of  $20  billion  and  would 
create  Inflationary  pressures  on  society 
v^hich  could  not  be  borne  v.ithout  severe 
economic   consequences. 

The  Administration  did  nothing,  month 
after  month.  i:ntil  finally,  about  .August,  the 
President  came  with  a  message  asking  for 
his  tax  increase.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  in  September,  right 
alter  Labor  Day.  The  Administration  told 
Congress  that  it  had  cut  expenditures  by  $4 
billion. 

I  well  recall  interrogating  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  I  .said.  "Fine.  Then  we  are 
down  to  $131  billion  from  $135  billion."  The 
Secretary  appeared  a  little  confused  and 
flustered — and  well  he  might — because  the 
figure,  he  knew,  was  S142  billion.  He  said, 
in  cfifect.  No.  we  have  not. 

What  happened  was  that  the  Administra- 
tion may  have  cut  expenditures  of  $4  bil- 
lion somewhere,  but  somewhere  else  it  had 
increased  expenditures  by  Sll  billion,  so 
we  had  a  r.ct  increase  of  &7  billion  and  not 
a  decrease  of  S4  billion. 

Under  this  kind  of  climate  It  became  very 
clear  we  were  not  getting  anywhere  but  that 
a  tax  increase  would  be  simply  transferring 
purchasing  power  from  the  private  sector 
to  an  administration  that  was  increasing  its 
expenditures  even  then  beyond  a  level  that 
we  felt  was  a  breaking  point.  This  is  an 
economic  tact. 

We  held  hearings  further.  I  recall  asking 
the  economists  who  appeared  before  us.  and 
all  agreed  that  what  we  should  be  talking 
■itaout  was  a  combination  package  of  a  tax 
increase  with  expenditure  cutbacks.  There 
was  to  be  a  balance  between  the  two. 

I  want  to  say  one  other  thing.  The  Re- 
publicans on  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee this  vear.  1968.  in  our  report  in  March, 
said  in  effect  that  even  with  expenditure 
cuts  we  think  this  fiscal  picture  is  so  seri- 
ous it  will  require  a  tax  increase.  This  is 
where  there  was  disagreement  with  the 
Democrats  on  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, who  said  they  were  opposed  to  a  tax 
increase. 

In  further  pursuing  this  economic  problem 
I  asked  the  economists  in  October  what  is 
the  effect  on  inflation  of  a  SI  billion  tax  in- 
crease in  relation  to  a  $1  billion  cut  in  ex- 
penditures by  the  Federal  Government? 
They  responded,  all  but  one,  that  a  51  bil- 
lion cut  in  Federal  expenditures  would  have 
a  much  creater  multiplier  effect  in  hitting 
at  the  problem  of  inflation  than  would  the 
equivalent  amount  in  Increased  taxes. 

Ftom  this  answer  we  had  at  least  the  be- 
ginning of  how  we  might  have  pursued  the 
problem  of  getting  the  proper  package  of 
expenditure  cuts  along  with  whatever  tax 
increase  might  be  needed. 
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We  ended  up  the  calendar  year  1967  with 
the  Adiiunlstration  refusing  to  sit  down  with 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  go  over 
expenditure  priorities  on  programs,  or  even 
to  say  where  it  would  cut.  It  was  adamant 
in  saying  that  there  was  no  place  to  cut. 
Administration  officials  said  that  the  budget 
was  austere  and  that  any  cutUng  would  Just 
damage  needled  programs. 

1968  came  with  the  Administration  still 
unwilling  to  talk  about  realistic  expenditure 
cuts  and  as  I  interpolated  not  really  wanting 
a  tax  Increase  either 

In  January  of  19C8  the  President  submitted 
his  budget  for  fiscal  1969  which  called  for  a 
spending  level  of  $152  billion  on  an  adminis- 
trative budget  basis.  This  figure  of  $152  bil- 
lion   is   extrapolated   from   the   consoUdated 
budget  figure  of  *186  billion.  The  ijl52  bil- 
lion of  expenditures  I  am  talking  about  are 
those  financed  through  general  revenues    I 
have  excluded  trust  funds  and  certain  other 
items  financed  through  earmarked  taxes— for 
example,  the   payroll  tax  for  social  security 
and   unemployment   insurance  and  gasoline 
and  other  excise  taxes  for  one  defense  high- 
way program.  Thus  the  S152  billion  figure  of 
expenditures  is  the  important  one  to  match 
acralnst   general    revenues    lor    the   shortfall 
becomes    the    amount    of    new    government 
debt  to  be  floated.  $25  billion  lor  fiscal  1968, 
and  $31  billion  for  fiscal  year  1969  if  the  tax 
package  hung  up  in  conference  is  not  en- 
acted into  law. 

The  budget  submitted  for  fiscal  1969  in 
January  clearly  indicated  the  attitude  of 
the  Administration  toward  expenditure  con- 
trol and  was  tant;imount  to  a  thumbing  of 
the  nose  at  those  Congressional  leaders  and 
others  calling  for  expenditure  cuus.  At  a  time 
when  inflation  was  clearly  gaining  steam  and 
the  budget  deficit  was  estimated  at  between 
S'20  billion  .ind  S30  bUllon.  the  President 
submitted  a  budget  for  the  next  year  that 
was  even  more  stimulative. 

This  budget  presentition  for  fiscal  year 
1969  is  the  biggest  economic  fact  of  1968. 
When  Europeans  realized  that  this  proposed 
budget  was  not  austere  and  conuilned  none 
of  the  expenditure  restraints  necessary  to 
counteract  the  deficit  and  Inflation,  the  run 
on  the  dollar  picked  up  momentum. 

Finally,  on  April  2d.  against  intense  Ad- 
ministration pressure  and  lobbying,  the 
Senate  passed  a  spending  cuts/tax  surcharge 
amendment  to  the  excise  tax  bill  and  it  was 
sent  to  conference.  The  Senate  amendment 
called  lor  spending  cuts  of  $6  billion.  The 
President  said  he  could  accept  spending  cuts 
of  only  54  billion  but  refused  to  discuss 
priorities  on  line-item  cuts  on  even  a  ii-4 
billion  reduction.  As  soon  as  the  conference 
started,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  was  asked  where  he  would  apply  the 
S3  billion  cut  or  even  the  ?4  billion  cut 
which  the  Administration  might  want.  He 
.started  listing  an  across-the-ljoard  cut  ap- 
proach beginning  with  school  lunches.  Just 
as  was  done  so  tutilely  last  October. 

He  refused  to  talk  about  realistic  proposals 
to  establish  priorities  between  programs,  for 
example  to  cut  Federal  spending  on  items 
such  as  troops  in  Europe,  foreign  aid,  agri- 
culture, public  works,  research  and  develop- 
ment, space  and  the  SST,  etc.  He  avoided 
discussing  line-item  cuts,  but  instead  talked 
. I  bout  meat  axe  across  the  board  percentage 
cuts  with  no  attempt  to  set  priorities. 

Finally,  the  Administration  refusing  to 
pinpoint  areas  where  cuts  could  be  made, 
the  conference  passed  out  the  amendment 
calling  for  cuUs  of  $6  billion  without  any 
line  item  cuts  indicated.  The  President,  far 
from  accepting  the  S6  billion  cut.  v.hich  has 
been  proposed,  has  remained  silent  since  this 
action  was  taken. 

.-Vs  I  have  said  in  the  past,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  must  go  on  television  aiiU 
talk  to  the  people  and  to  the  Congress  with 
reference  to  Itemizpd  expenditure  cuts.  The 
President  must  say  tc   the  people  that  the 
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Federal  Government  has  to  tighten  Its  belt 
and  therefore  ask  the  people  to  be  under- 
sundlng  with  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
when  they  vote  for  cutting  programs,  yes, 
Including  special  public  works  programs  in 
their  own  districts  In  an  effort  to  restore 
more  power  and  confidence  In  the  dollar. 
The  President  must  get  on  television  and 
radio  and  make  these  speeches  In  order  for 
him  to  be  believable,  and  in  order  for  the 
Congress  to  feel  that  it  has  his  backing  in 
proceeding  toward  this  goal  of  est.iblish;ng 
expenditure  priorities  between  Torelgn  and 
domestic  programs  and  between  domestic 
programs  themselves. 

Let  me  say  something  further:  The  Presi- 
dent says  he  will  have  to  cut  in  the  poverty 
area  In  order  to  provide  a  $6  billion  saving. 
This  is  untrue.  Not  that  I  do  not  think  the 
poverty  urea  could  not  stand  a  deep  scru- 
tiny, because  we  are  feeding  money  into 
redundant  programs  at  such  a  rate  that 
much  is  belnfc,  wasted.  There  is  room  In 
these  programs  to  cut  funds  In  order  to  get 
better  results. 

Putting  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  pov- 
erty war  aside,  the  cuts  I  direct  attention  to 
are  in  other  areas.  If  the  President  cuts  in 
the  povertv  area,  or  in  the  Vietnam  war-  - 
except  I'or'the  sake  or  efficiencies  which  are 
badly  neeifed— it  will  be  because  he  wants  to. 
not  because  other  alternatives  have  not  been 
presented  which  are  more  feasible. 

I  have  suggested  a  number  of  areas  In 
which  Federal  expenditures  could  be  reduced 
by  about  $15  billion.  These  include: 
1 1 )  Troops  in  Europe— «2  billion. 
I  2)  Foreign  Aid — P.L.  480 — and  Develop- 
ment Bank  expenditures  can  be  cut  back 
:rom  a  S5.5  billion  level  by  S3.5  billion  to  a 
$2  billion  level. 

(3)  Research  and  Development.  We  are 
currently  spending  at  a  rate  of  about  S17 
billion.  I  lavor  research  and  development  pro- 
grams in  general  but  they  have  been  ex- 
panded with  great  rapidity  beyond  all  reason. 
We  could  cut  back  to  S14  bUUon,  thus  saving 
S3  billion. 

1 4)  Cut  public  works — and  this  I  dislike  to 
do  because  public  works  are  capital  expendi- 
tures which  usually  have  good  cost-benefit 
ratios  but  because  of  the  times  we  should 
cut  them  from  a  S5  billion  to  a  S2  billion  ex- 
penditure level  until  we  can  get  on  top  of  our 
hscai  problem. 

Yes.  I  am  willing  to  have  a  sign  go  up  ou 
the  projects  in  my  district  that  says.  '-This 
project  temporarily  suspended  until  we  put 
purchasing  power  back  in  the  dollar." 

I  believe  the  people  of  ray  district  and  of 
the  country  would  applaud  this. 

(5)  Cut  sfjace  back  from  a  level  of  about 
$5  billion  to  ,53.5  billion.  It  was  originally 
projected  at  an  annual  expenditure  level  of 
$2  8  billion. 

i6>  In  the  WlUlams-Smathers  amendment 
relating  to  Federal  personnel,  there  is  a  sav- 
ing of  SI  billion. 

(7)  I  have  argued  we  ought  to  review  our 
agricultural  programs  to  lielp  the  farmers, 
but  to  pay  them  through  the  marketplace 
for  producing  rather  than  by  paying  them  in 
this  inefficient  way  through  government  sub- 
sidies and  controls  to  not  produce.  This 
actually  would  save  S2  billion  In  tax  money, 
and  would  channel  Income  to  the  farmers 
through   the   private  sector. 

I  8)  Then  there  is  SI  billion  that  we  would 
save  on  the  interest  for  the  Federal  debt  by 
reducing  these  other  expenditures. 

Actually,  this  totals  up  to  be  more  than 
315  billion.  There  is  some  redundancy.  I  want 
to  emphasize.  In  cutting  research  and  devel- 
opment, and  some  of  the  other  areas  that 
have  been  mentioned  such  a^  space.  But  here 
Is  the  Ust  where  we  could  make  a  beginning 
in  cutting  back  these  expenditures 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  way  things  have 
been  going,  the  Executive  is  not  about  to 
tell  the  people  or  the  Congress  that  he  is 
going  to  accept  the  $6  billion  cut,  and  then 
spell  out  where  It  Is.  He  won't  even  spell  out 
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where  he  can  make  $4  billion  in  cuts  But,  In 
my  judgment,  this  must  be  done,  if  we  are 
going  to  really  hit  at  the  problem  of  infla- 
tion which  is  eroding  our  economl* 
strength — both  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  President 
has  wasted  so  much  time  In  his  rhetoric  un- 
accompanied by  action  that  fiscal  1968  is 
almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  current  fiscal 
year  ends  la  5  weeks.  The  President  has  de- 
Uberatelv  delayed  any  real  attempt  to  reduce 
the  federal  deficit  until  fiscal  1969.  In  which 
he  won't  be  President  for  the  last  half.  He 
can  continue  to  spend  for  the  first  half  of 
fiscal  1969  at  his  present  Increased  levels, 
leaving  the  incoming  President  to  make  all 
the  cuts.  This  will  not  help  our  fiscal  prob- 
lem now.  It  will  only  aggravate  and  poet- 
pone  meeting  It. 

But  unless  this  country  moves  toward  fis- 
cal and  monetary  restraint  immediately, 
with  a  heavy  emphasis  on  genuine  expendi- 
ture reform,  I  think  there  Is  little  doubt 
that  another  run  on  the  dollar  will  occur. 
This  time  we  may  not  be  able  to  count  on 
the  degree  of  cooperation  from  other  coun- 
tries which  has  been  forthcoming  in  the 
past.  There  comes  a  time  when  recognition  of 
mutual  interests  Is  blunted  by  a  growing 
sense  of  one's  own  self-interest.  The  in- 
ternational financial  community  needs  dra- 
matic proof  that  this  country  can  act  re- 
sponsibly to  establish  spending  priorities, 
stop  inflation  and  restore  equilibrium  to  Its 
balance  of  payments.  Other  countries  are  too 
sophisticated  to  demand  results  overnight. 
But  they  do  want  to  see  action  taken  that 
shows  promise  of  producing  results  within 
the  reasonably  near  future. 

This  does  not  mean  more  controls  over 
trade,  investment  and  travel.  Controls 
merely  throw  out  the  baby  with  the  bath 
water.  They  are  self-defeating  attempts  to 
save  the  system  by  destroying  it.  What  good 
Is  the  International  monetary  system  unless 
It  provides  greater  freedom  of  trade,  travel 
and  Investment?  What  good  have  been  our 
efforts  since  World  War  II  to  construct  an 
open  international  economy  when  we  in- 
sidiously restrict  It  In  the  name  of  its  sal- 
vation.^ 

Gentlemen.  I  have  not  given  you  an  op- 
timistic message  today.  The  only  thing  that 
encourages  me  Is  that  I  am  now  convinced 
that  there  is  only  one  date  to  keep  in  mind — 
November.  It  is  very  doubtful  that  any  mean- 
ingful fiscal  action  will  be  taken  before  that 
time. 

The  people  of  this  country  will  have  an 
opportunity  in  November  to  cast  their  bal- 
lot in  judgment  between  a  fiscal  policy  that 
has  produced  these  kinds  of  results  I  have 
been  describing  today  and,  hopefully,  the 
fiscal  policy  that  I  would  like  to  see.  Let 
us  only  hope  that  people  In  Europe  do 
not  want  to  pull  the  rug  out  from  under  us 
In  the  intervening  months.  The  reason  they 
are  not  cashing  In  the  S34  billion  against 
the  $11  billion  of  gold  we  still  have  left  Is 
that  they  know  our  overall  society — essen- 
tially the  private  sector — is  sound,  $120  bil- 
lion of  assets  abroad  against  about  $40  bil- 
lion foreign  owned  assets  here.  They  know 
also  that  there  Is  an  election  In  November 
and  they  think  that  the  American  people 
are  going  to  throw  out  of  office  an  admin- 
istration that  not  only  cannot  balance  a 
budget,  but  very  clearly,  does  not  want  to. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  RIOTS 


THE    •PUEBLO":     HOW    LONG,    MR, 
PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28,  1968 

Ml-.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  127th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28,  1968 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  0::e 
Sunday  Star  of  March  3,  1968,  canitd 
an  article  "Report,  on  the  Riots,"  which 
analyzed  the  findings  of  the  President  .'^ 
Advisoi-y  Commission  on  Civil  Di.sorders. 
Here  is  a  most  sensible  and  thought - 
provoking  article,  the  full  text  of  which 
is  as  follows : 

Report  on  the  Riots 
The  President's  Advisory  Commission  (.:. 
Civil  Disorders  has  produced  a  long  report 
that  is  notable  both  for  lt«  rhetoric  and  r..=^ 
lack  of  realism.  As  far  as  riots  in  the  cities 
are  concerned,  it  may  prove  to  be  more 
liarmful  than  helpful. 

The  basic  conclusion  in  the  sununir.-  i  r 
the  report  Is  that  'our  nation  Is  moving  lu- 
ward  two  societies,  one  black,  one  whit.c  — 
separate  and  unequal."  We  think  this  i  .i 
misconception.  Fifteen  years  ago.  when  .■-ei:- 
regatlon  was  the  order  of  the  day,  this  state- 
ment would  have  been  largely  true.  Until  a 
few  years  ago,  however,  there  was  a  signifi- 
cant movement  toward  one  society  as  Lid 
racial  barriers  fell  under  the  Impact  of  court 
rulings  and.  we  tiilnk,  a  rather  wldespre^id 
recognition  by  many  white  people  that  dis- 
crimination was  wrong  and  had  to  go.  Lt-i  us 
not  forget  the  white  men  and  women  who 
marched  with  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

Then  came  the  riots — Watts.  Newark.  Lit- 
trolt  and  so  on.  "Bum,  baby  burn"  and 
"Get  Whitey"  moved  Into  the  huiguage.  .-^s  a 
result  there  unquestionably  has  been  a  dim- 
inution of  good  will.  The  white  backlash. 
though  It  may  have  been  exaggerated,  is  real. 
What  other  reaction  could  a  rational  person 
expect?  So  now  there  is  a  movement  apart, 
not  only  by  whites  but  by  Negroes  who  can 
get  out  of  the  central  cities.  But  why  not  put 
the  blame  where  it  primarily  belongs— on 
the  riots  and  those  responsible  for  them? 

This  report  Indicts  "white  racism"  as  being 
essentially  responsible  "for  the  explosive  mix- 
ture '  which  "has  been  accumulating"  in  our 
cities  since  World  War  II.  By  white  racism, 
the  report  means  "the  racial  attitude  and 
behavior  of  white  Americans  toward  black 
Americans."  There  may  be  something  to  this. 
But  the  authors  of  the  report,  strangely 
enough,  find  no  comparable  basis  for  indict- 
ing black  racism. 

On  this  score  it  is  said  that  the  riots  in- 
volved Negroes  acting  against  "local  symbols 
of  white  American  society"  rather  tlian 
against  "white  persons."  A  bit  further  on  the 
report  describes  the  "typical  rioter"  ..s  a 
Negro  teenager  or  young  adult,  a  high  schoui 
dropout,  and  "extremely  hostile  to  both 
whites  and  middle-class  Negroes." 

This  last  is  about  the  size  of  It,  and  It  is 
regrettable  that  the  report  does  not  put  es 
much  emphasis  on  forthrightly  condemning 
riots  and  rioters  as  It  does  on  offering  excuses 
for  them. 

President  Johnson,  as  might  be  expected, 
has  reacted  cautiously  to  the  report  of  his 
own  commission.  An  aide  said  Mr.  Johnson 
wants  to  "do  everything  he  can"  In  this  field 
and  that  the  report  "will  be  very  carefully 
considered."  A  key  figure,  Chairman  Mahon 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  has 
been  more  candid.  Pointing  out  that  we  are 
spending  more  than  $25  billion  this  year  to 
help  the  poor,  Mahon  criticized  the  report 
for  not  even  trying  to  estimate  how  many 
billions  of  additional  dollars  its  implemeu- 
tation  would  require,  and  for  raising  hopes 
which  he  fears  "will  be  impossible  of  fulfill- 
ment." 

There  is  a  crisis,  a  real  crisis.  In  our  cities. 
But  with  the  costly  wax  in  Vietnam  and  a 
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budget  already  dangerously  out  of  balance, 
the  money  needed  to  deal  with  It  certainly 
will  not  be  available  this  year  or  next.  We 
believe,  however,  that  this  country,  given  a 
chance,  will  find  a  soluUon  to  the  problem. 
We  also  believe  that  more  riots  or  threats  of 
riots  win  serve  only  to  delay  that  solution — 
and  this  at  the  expense  of  the  people  who 
are  most  In  need  of  help. 


^N  EXCITING  NEW  JOB-TRAINING 
GROUND  BROKEN  IN  WESTERN 
NEW  YORK  BY  THE  BUILDING 
l-RADES  UNIONS  AND  THE  CON- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRY  EMPLOY- 
ERS WORKING  TOGETHER  IN 
PROJECT  JUSTICE 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  III 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Si^eaker, 
we  are  always  pleased  to  commend  co- 
operative efforts  by  organized  labor  and 
employers'  associations.  And  when  these 
coojDeiative  efforts  are  aimed  at  alleviat- 
ing ixiveity  by  providing  job-training 
and  jobs  for  the  unemployed,  they  are 
particularly  worthy  of  praise. 

We  in  western  New  York  and  the  Ni- 
agara frontier  are  vei-\'  proud  of  the 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Coun- 
cil of  Buffalo  and  vicinity  and  the  Con- 
.■itruction  IndustiT  Employers  Associ- 
ation, who,  with  the  cooperative 
assistance  of  the  Opportunities  Develop- 
ment Corp..  a  local  nonprofit  cntei-prise 
concerned  as  its  name  implies  with  em- 
ployment of  the  unemployed,  and  of 
various  minority  groups  and  organiza- 
tions, have  developed  Project  Justice — 
journeymen  under  specific  training  in 
construction  employment.  Tliis  project 
has  been  approved  and  funded  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

I  am  sure  that  the  concept  and  scops 
of  Project  Justice  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  all  Members  of  Congress.  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  United  States 
and  the  world,  for  here  is  an  example  of 
IDeople  working  with  people,  for  people, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  all,  in  the  American 
way. 

The  concept  and  scope  of  this  imagi- 
native yet  practical  approach  to  jobs  for 
the  unemployed  is  set  out  in  the  appli- 
cation for  funding  and  approval.  It  reads: 
Journeyman  Trainee  Program  for 
Western    New    York 

The  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council  of  Buffalo  and  Vicinity  and  the  Con- 
struction Industry  Employers  .Association 
representing  the  Contractors  in  the  Western 
New  York  area  working  in  conjunction  with 
the  C)pportunities  Development  Corporation 
h,i',e  developed  and  hereby  submit  for  ap- 
proval the  following  Journe%Tnan  Trainee 
Program  for  the  benefit  of  minority  group 
personnel. 

SCOPE    .\ND    EMPHASI.S 

The  Program  will  include  up  to  fifty  (50) 
males  mainly  from  the  Minority  Groups  who 
are  beyond  the  normal  apprenticeable  age 
and  who  are  desirous  of  coming  into  the  Con- 
struction Industry  and  through  training  re- 
ceived from  this  Program  and  from  the  Xu- 
austry.  become  qualified  mechanics. 

RECRUrrMENT  OF  TRAINEES  FOR  PROGRAM 

The  recruitment  of  the  trainees  shall  be 
accomplished  under  the  direction  of  a  Re- 
cruitment   and    Advisory    Committee,    such 
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Committee  t,)  be  comprised  of  representation 
from  the  Minority  Organizations  in  i!ie  Biii- 
falo,  New  York  area  which  would  Include  the 
Opportunities  Development  Corporation, 
Workers  Defense  League,  Tlie  Urban  League, 
the  New  York  State  Apprenticeship  Inlorma- 
tion  Centers  and  others  The  Recruitment 
and  Advisory  Committee  sliall  also  include  a 
Public  Member  of  the  Construction  Indus- 
try's Review  and  Referral  Committee,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Council  of  Bufialo  and  Vicinity  and 
of  the  Con.struction  Industry  Employers  As- 
sociation. 

The  recruitment  of  applicJints  shall  be  es- 
tablished on  the  following  criteria: 

1  Above  the  apprentlce.ible  age,  (depend- 
ing on  the  particular  craft  qualifications! 

2.  A  background  of  mechanical  skills  or 
apiittides 

3.  Physical  ability 

4.  Fully  motivated  to  enter  the  construc- 
tion field 

5.  Head  of  household 

The  Recruitment  and  Advisory  Committee 
will  also  be  charged  to  fully  inform  all  appli- 
cants for  training  that  openings  in  the  sev- 
eral crafts  will  be  such  that  the  applicants' 
choice  of  craft  ciinnot  necessarily  be  met. 

(RAFT   OPENINGS    AND    CONTINIITY    ClF    ON-THE- 
JOB    TRAINING    fOR    TRAINEES 

The  fifty  (50)  openings  lor  trainees  will 
be  provided  in  tliat  each  participating  Union 
will  accept  at  leiust  one  ( 1 )  tralnet  with  a 
formula  developed  depending  upon  work 
opportunities  and  size  of  the  particular 
Union  to  fulfill  the  fifty  (50»  applicants 
with  training  opportunities  in  the  crafts. 
Employers  are  committed  to  provide  the 
trainee  upon  successful  completion  of  his 
first  phase  of  Instruction  with  twenty  (20) 
weeks  of  on-the-job  training  on  the  same 
basis  as  employment  is  provided  to  any  other 
employee  The  Recruitment  and  Advisory 
Committee  shall  be  charged  with  providing 
the  continuity  of  employment  for  the  trainee 
by  moving,  if  and  when  neces.sary.  the  trainee 
from  one  employer  to  another. 

PAYMENTS  TO  JOURNEYMAN  TRAINEE  THROUGH 
AGREEMENT  BY  AND  BETWEEN  THE  CONTRAC- 
TORS AND  THE  BUILDI.NC  AND  CONSTRUCTION 
TRADES     COUNCIL    OK     BUFFALO     AND    VICINITY 

There  has  been  accepted  a  new  classificii- 
tion  of  journeyman  trainee.  The  wage  rate 
for  this  classification  will  be  the  wage  rate 
established  for  the  journeyman  in  the  craft 
for  which  the  trainee  is  undergoing  instruc- 
tion. Such  classification  and  wage  r.ate  will 
be  paid  to  the  trainee  while  undergoing  on- 
the-job  training. 

INSTRUCTIONAL    AND    TRAINING    PROGRAM    PHASE 
I GENERAL     INDUSTRY      INSTRUCTION 

This  initial  phase  of  Instruction  to  the 
trainee  will  consist  of  a  tliree  (3)  week  period 
which  is  to  provide  three  (3)  hour  classes, 
three  i3)  nights  per  week  for  a  total  of 
twenty-seven  (27)   hours  of  instruction. 

The  emphasis  of  this  instruction  period 
is  on  a  broad  Indoctrination  of  the  trainee 
to  the  Construction  Industry  generally,  such 
Instruction  and  training  to  cover  make-up 
of  the  Industry,  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  various  craft  Unions,  Safety,  duties  of 
the  craft  Joxirneyman,  role  of  the  Union  and 
of    Management   in    the   Industry,   etc. 

This  first  phase  of  the  Program  will  be 
conducted  by  instructors  from  the  various 
craft  Unions.  Employer  representatives  and 
accredited  personnel  drawn  from  either  the 
Public  School  System  or  local  Colleges  and 
Universities  to  conduct  the  necessary  aca- 
demic training. 

PHASE     n — SPECIFIC     CRAFT    TRAINING 

At  the  conclusion  of  Phase  I  trainees  -will 
elect  specific  crafU=  to  pursue  to  the  extent 
that  available  vipenlngs  will  nllow  and  ac- 
cording to  the  allocations  that  are  made  by 
the  Recruitment  and  Advisory  Committee. 
The  trainee  when  so  designated  to  the  sp"?- 
clfic  craft  training  will  undergo  six  (61  weeks 
of  Intensified  craft  and  related  Instruction 
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for  three  (3)  nights  a  week  for  a  tot.il  of 
fifty-four  (54)  hours. 

Two  (2)  nights  per  week  will  include  prac- 
tical skill  instruction  in  the  shop  locations 
its  are  provided.  The  third  night  of  the  week 
of  the  training  will  be  devoted  to  related 
instruction  ( craft  relevant  academics). 

The  various  crafts  will  select  instructors 
to  conduct  the  practical  training  while  aca- 
demic instruction  will  be  conducted  by  the 
accredited  personnel  drawn  from  sources  in- 
dicated above. 

The  objective  for  Phase  II  is  to  provide  at 
its  conclusion  an  individual  who  is  sul- 
ficlently  instructed  in  Salety  and  in  job 
orientation  so  that  he  will  not  be  a  lui^urd 
to  himself  or  to  other  employees  on  the  job; 
that  he  will  have  .sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  basic  tools.  Jurisdiction  of  the  <.r.iii.  so 
as  to  have  the  essential  elements  to  make 
the  individual  productive. 

PHASE  III ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING  AND 

INSTRUCTION 

Concluding  successful  completion  as  de- 
termined by  the  Recruitment  and  Advisorv 
Committee  of  Phases  I  and  II  the  Journey- 
man trainee  will  then  enter  into  the  pha.se 
of  one-lhe-Job  training  and  Instruction  for 
an  average  period  of  twenty  (20)  weeks 
normally  at  forty  (40)  liour.s  per  week  fur  a 
total  of  approximately  eight  hundred  (800) 
hours. 

During  this  ph.ase  of  training,  close  con- 
tact will  be  maintained  wltn  each  trainee 
which  among  other  things  will  require  a 
weekly  report  on  the  trainee's  progress  to 
the  Project  Director.  There  will  bo  frequent 
and  routine  meetines  between  the  trainees 
and  either  the  Union  Coordinators  or  Re- 
cruitment Counselors.  The  main  purpose  of 
these  meetings  will  be  to  discuss  the  trainees' 
progress  or  lack  of  progress,  but  in  general, 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  trainee  in 
his  own  Job  development  and  adjustment. 
The  outcome  of  these  meetings  might  well  be 
the  assignment  of  tutoring  cL-isses  for  the 
trainee  where  specific  academic  deficiencies 
have  been  Identified.  Further  problems  out- 
side of  the  Job  or  instruction  itself  that 
might  be  of  a  personal  nature  and  which 
might  impinge  upon  the  trainees'  Job  per- 
formance, that  mlcrht  be  brought  to  the  fore 
through  these  meetings  will  be  then  serviced 
through  an  appropriate  community  resource. 

DETERMINATION  OF  STATUS  OF  TRAINEE  CON- 
CLUDING PHASE  HI  OF  THE  JOURNEYMAN 
TRAINING    PROGRAM 

The  Review  and  Referral  Committee  of  the 
Constrviction  Industry  and  the  Recruitment 
and  Advisory  Committee  will  establish  ob- 
jective criteria  in  order  that  a  complete  re- 
view may  be  made  as  to  the  progress  of  e.ich 
individual  trainee  and  from  such  review  the 
determination  as  to  the  future  status  of  each 
trainee.  Tliese  determinations  would  be: 

1.  That  the  trainee  be  referred  to  his  craft 
for  Journeyman  qualification  examination 

2.  If  lacking  sufficient  qualification  tor  ex- 
amination, but  sufficient  potential,  the 
trainee  be  required  to  accomplish  additional 
related  and /or  vocational  training  prior  U-) 
commencing  another  period  of  on-the-job 
training,  or 

3.  Because  of  complete  lack  of  qualifica- 
tion or  potential,  the  trainee  be  terminated 
from  the  Program. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  this  Program 
shall  be  a  continuing  one  as  long  as  the  need 
exists  for  Journeymen  in  the  various  crafts 
but  it  is  understood  that  when  sufficient 
manpower  has  been  trained  in  any  particu- 
lar craft  or  skill  that  this  portion  of  the 
Program  will  be  dir^continued. 

CONTEMPLATED  LOCATION  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL 
AND  EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES 

It  is  contemplated  that  during  the  Instruc- 
tional and  training  phases  during  the  Spring 
of  IDGS  that  the  piactical  Instruction  will  be 
provided  In  the  varlow*:  shops  at  McKlnley 
Vocational  High  School  and  that  the  aca- 
demic related  Instruction  will  be  conducted 
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at  the  atate  University  of  New  York  Urban 
Center  of  Buffalo. 

The  Construction  Industry  Employers  As- 
sociation has  now  lender  construction  a 
$500  000  Apprentice  ^d  Training  Building 
on  Ensmlnger  Road,  Town  of  Tonawanda. 
This  bu.ldlng  will  be  available  for  use  as  of 
September.  1968. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Apprentice  and  Training 
Building  has  both  shop  and  class  room  facili- 
ties more  than  adequ.Ue  to  meet  the  needs 
of  this  Journeyman  Ttaining  Program,  It  is 
expected  that  both  the  practical  and  related 
training  is  is  required  under  the  Journey- 
man Training  Program  will  be  conducted  on 
and  after  September  1,  1968  In  this  new 
facility 

TIME  TABLE  FOR  ST.AfT  TR.MNIN& 

All  program  staff  will  participate  in  a  five 
(5i  dav.  forty  (40)  hoiu-  training  period  as 
the  initial  activity  of  the  Program.  Besides 
general  orientation,  this  training  session  will 
concern  itself  with  such  other  topical   areas 

as: 

1.  Program's  organizational  structure. 

2.  Fundamentals  of  supervision. 

3.  Instructional  schedules,  methods  and 
materials,  to  be  used  in  Program. 

4.  Totrrffof  instructional  facilities. 

5.  Anticipated  characteristics  of  the  trainee 
population 

6.  An  overview  of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment. 

7.  Roles  of  .ill  participating  agencies. 

8.  Assigned  functions  of  all  Program 
personnel. 

9.  Community  resources 

10.  Ptinctions  of  Construction  Industry 
Employers  Association  and  Craft  Unions. 

The  two  (2)  weeks  following  the  above 
staff  training  program  will  be  used  for 
recruitment.  Interested  community  groups 
win  be  requested  to  suggest  candidates  who 
meet  the  selections  criteria  to  participate  as 
trainees  of  the  Program,  Final  selection  of 
trainees  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Program  Director.  i 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

more  democratic  to  us  than  some  of  the 
very  individuals  who  are  seeking  to  become 
our  president. 

King  Olav  seemed  Just  like  a  common  ordi- 
nary fellow.  It  was  hard  to  realize  there  are 
more  Norweg^lans  In  the  country  he  was 
visiting  than  in  his  homeland.  Yet  this  is 
true. 

King  Olav  emphasized  time  after  time 
that  Norway  and  the  United  States  have 
never  been  at  odds.  He  said  these  bonds 
should  be  strengthened.  He  also  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  his  nation  and  the 
United  States  are  bound  together  by  water — 
through  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Gov.  Harold  LeVander  brought  out  the 
fact  that  Norwegians  have  always  wanted 
their  children  educated  in  higher  Institu- 
tions of  learning  and  pointed  to  St.  Olaf, 
Luther.  Augsburg  and  Concordia  colleges. 
Chief  Justice  Oscar  R.  Knutson  reminded 
the  governor  the  Swedes  also  have  a  good 
college  at  St.  Peter.  Minn.,  called  Gustavus 
Adolphus. 

Come  again.  King  Olav.  You  were  a  wel- 
come visitor. 


May  28,  IOCS 


KING  OF  NORWAY  IMPRESSES 


HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Min- 
nesota recently  had  the  great  honor  of  a 
visit  from  King  Olav  of  Norway.  Wher- 
ever he  went  in  Norwegian-favored  Min- 
nesota he  made  a  tremendous  impression 
on  the  people.  Mr.  H.  O.  Sonnesyn,  editor 
of  the  Post  Publishing  Co.  in  my  congres- 
sional district — an  outstanding  journal- 
ist— captured  the  spirit  of  the  King's 
visit  in  an  editorial  on  May  16.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  Mr.  Sonnesyns  remarks 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
King  Olav  Impressed  Lck:.\l  People.  He  Was 

AN  Orl'I.vap.v  and  Common  Good  Fellow 

Like  all  good  Norwegians,  and  this  is  not 
to  insinuate  all  of  them  are  not  good,  we 
joined  with  the  descendants  of  the  Norse- 
men in  greeting  King  Olav  Saturday,  May  4. 
and  singing  "Ja  i  Elsker  ...  we  also  said, 
"skal"  many  times. 

We  have  not  seen  too  many  members  of 
royalty.  In  fact  King  Olav  V  was  the  first 
boss  of  any  foreign  country  we  have  ever 
seen. 

If  you  had  done  a  little  mixing  at  the 
head  "table  it  would  have  been  hard  to  figure 
out  who  King  Olav  really  was  because  he 
was  that  modest  and  unassuming. 

He  had  no  special  adornments  Indicating 
he   was    a   member   of   royalty.   He   seemed 


REPORT  TO  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OP    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  28,  1968 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  soon 
send  to  the  constituents  of  Nebraska's 
First  Congressional  District  my  fourth 
progress  report  of  the  second  session  of 
the  90th  Congress.  For  the  information 
of  my  colleagues,  I  submit  that  report 
for  the  Record: 

Dear  Friend:  I  am  pleased  that  I  will  be 
able  to  serve  the  First  District  even  more  by 
my  recent  appointment  to  the  House  Repub- 
lican Task  Force  on  Agriculture.  This  group 
makes  important  studies  and  legislative  rec- 
ommendations in  the  area  of  agriculture. 
I've  had  some  25  years'  experience  working 
with  farmers,  have  owned  a  farm,  and  in  my 
law  practice  prior  to  coming  to  Congress  90 
per  cent  of  my  work  was  rural-oriented. 

I'm  pleased  to  have  this  additional  assign- 
ment to  work  on  the  behalf  of  all  farmers. 
My  other  Task  Force  work  Includes  serving 
as  vice  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee's  Task  Force  on  Crime  and  De- 
linquency. 

republican  "watchdog" 

For  one  legislative  week  In  May,  I  held  the 
Job  of  assistant  minority  floor  leader  in  the 
House.  The  assignment  is  that  of  Republican 
"watchdog"  in  the  absence  of  the  House 
minority  leader  who  is  Michigan  Congress- 
man Gerald  Ford. 

Unless  a  minority  leader  is  present  and  act- 
ing at  all  times,  the  majority  can  slip  through 
legislation  without  adequate  debate.  I  had 
the  responsibility  of  monitoring  debate  and 
requesting  the  "right  to  object",  thus  post- 
poning a  vote  until  the  issue  had  been 
cleared  by  either  the  minority  leadership  or 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the  com- 
mittee concerned  with  the  legislation  under 
discussion. 

FIRST  DISTRICT  OFFICE  SERVICE 

.■\s  you  probably  know.  I  maintain  offices 
in  Lincoln  and  Norfolk  where  you  may  talk 
to  members  of  my  staff  in  lieu  of  calling 
or   writing   Washington. 

Darvid  Quist.  the  man  who  used  to  rtui 
my  Lincoln  office,  has  come  to  Washington 
as  legislative  assistant.  My  former  legislative 
assistant,  Larry  Relda,  has  rettimed  to  Ne- 
braska to  operate  the  Lincoln  office.  Both 
are  lawyers  and  I  feel  will  benefit  from  the 
added  experience. 


That  office  In  Lincoln  is  located  in  the 
Anderson  Bldg..  at  120  No.  12lh  St.  Bou 
Harrison  is  my  representative  in  Norfolk  .iiiu 
has  part-time  office  hours  at  the  Post  Oifiee. 

To  contact  me  in  Washington,  call  Area 
Code  202,  225^806.  Or  write:  Congressman 
Robert  Denney,  House  Offlce^uildlng,  Wisii- 
ington,  DC.  20515, 

ELDERLY    NEED    HELP 

May  was  Senior  Citizens'  Month  and  It  v.  ,.s 
an  added  opportunity  to  speak  to  some  i  ]- 
derly  groups  in  Nebraska.  One  occixsioii  wn.s 
the  82nd  anniversary  of  the  Tabitha  Hoin..- 
in  Lincoln. 

To  such  groups  I  stressed  what  I  think  ii 
the  proper  function  of  governments— to  co 
for  the  people  only  those  things  that  ut-crl 
to  be  done  and  whicli  can't  be  done  by  indi- 
viduals for  themselves.  Tlierefore,  I  support 
policies  that  will  protect  the  elderly  and 
guarantee  them  respect 

DESTRUCTION    OF    IDA    BONDS 

The  qtiestion  of  tax  exempt  sUitus  for  In- 
dustrial development  iIDA)  bonds  is  i;ow 
tied  up  on  a  bill  with  the  Income  surtax  ;incl 
the  $6  billion  reduction  in  federal  spendiui:. 
I  opposed  the  Treasury  Department  aciiun 
in  March  removing  the  tax  exemption,  .  iid 
I  am  opposed  to  the  ensuing  recommencK.- 
tion  of  a  Senate-House  conference  commit'ee 
to  exempt  only  tho.se  lx>nds  under  SI  million 
If  they  are  to  be  preserved  as  .m  efferuio 
tool  for  employment  and  growth  of  non- 
urban  areas,  a  dollar  limit  sliould  not  be 
set  below  $10  million, 

THE     NATURE     OF     SPRING     IN     WASHINGTON 

For  some  time  before  his  death.  Dr.  Mirtiu 
Luther  King  had  planned  the  Poor  People  s 
March  to  Washington  to  make  the  invi.s;i)ie 
poor  visible  to  Congress  and  to  the  natiui,. 
In  the  wake  of  his  death,  the  worst  racn! 
disturbance  in  the  capitals  168-year  !ii.^;i.ry 
left  eight  dead,  929  injured,  more  than  o.Oou 
facing  police  charges  and  millions  of  dolhirs 
in  property  damage.  Fires  set  by  arsonitt^. 
hold-ups  and  shootings  have  continued 
through  April  and  May. 

In  such  an  atmosphere,  a  massive  dem- 
onstration, even  one  whicli  advocates  non- 
violence. Is  a  power  keg  and  represents  a 
clear  threat  to  the  return  of  peace  and  tran- 
quility in  the  nation's  capital. 

I  co-sponsored  legislation  to  require  a  bond 
to  l>e  posted  by  the  march  leaders  to  cover 
additional  expenses  which  might  be  incurred 
by  the  government  during  the  demonstration. 
To  date,  the  Southern  Christian  Leadcr.siiip 
Conference  has  been  required  to  post  a  $5.'Juu 
clean-up  bond  and  given  permission  to  camp 
3,000  people  in  an  area  along  side  the  Re- 
flecting Pool  until  June  16.  They  have  i  .i.tl 
for  utility  hook-ups  and  are  using  ;he:r 
own  people  as  marshals  to  control  the  .  c- 
ttvitv  of  the  camp,  known  as  Resurrecuon 
City" 

There's  no  dotibt  they  are  visible.  And 
while  I  support  the  right  to  petition  In  an 
orderly  fashion,  that  right  iias  its  proiier 
limitations  as  do  all  rights. 

Let  us  hope  the  peaceful  elements  of  tne 
Poor  People's  leadership  remain  in  control 
and  make  themselves  heard  without  destroy- 
ing other  Constitutional  rights  which  they 
also  should  cherish. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


CONGRESS  TAMPERS  WITH 
CAMPUS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28,  1968 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote  of 
306  to  54  on  May  9,  1968,  to  deny  Federal 
financial  aid  to  students  who  disobey  uni- 


versity regulations,  is  a  sad  indication  of 
the  mood  of  this  House.  In  a  moment  of 
indignation,  the  House  approved  a  con- 
dition of  scholarship  and  fellowship  aid 
which  I  hope  the  other  body  will  reject. 
WCBS  radio  has  broadcast  on  May  10 
and  May  11,  1968,  a  cogent  editorial  on 
this  question,  which  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 
II  the  U.S.  Congress  is  any  barometer,  the 
nation  Is  deeply  disturbed  by  student  unrest 
iiz  our  colleges  and  universities 

This  feeling  was  retlefted  when  the  House 
,:f  Repre.sent.itives  vot«d  overwhelmingly  to 
fill  off  federal  financial  aid  to  students  who 
lake  part  in  disorders  tiiai  disrupt  academic 
Lie 

riie  vote  was  306  to  54.  and  in  a  sense  it 
represented  the  reply  of  the  House  to  the 
riots  at  Columbia  University.  There's  no  mls- 
•, iking  how  the  House  felt. 

We  share  this  feeling  to  some  degree,  and 
',ve  liave  expressed  it  in  previous  editorials. 
The  miliumus  at  Columbia  acted  like  tyrants, 
and  they  must  f.ice  punishment  for  their 
",ct5.  But  at  the  same  time,  WCBS  Radio  does 
not  agree  with  the  way  the  House  mani- 
le.ned  its  disple:isure.  We  do  not  believe  in 
lemslation  as  a  form  of  reprisal. 

rhe  so-called  Wyman  amendment,  which 
would  keep  financial  aid  from  rebellious  stu- 
dents, IS  loosely-worded.  As  it  now  stands, 
it,  would  deny  federal  assistance  funds  to  any 
student  who  refuses  to  obey  a  lawful  order 
of  the  college  authorities,  and  who  is  de- 
termined by  those  authorities  to  have  taken 
part  m  activities  that  led  to  a  disruption  of 
.icademic  operations. 

The  questions  naturally  follow:  what  con- 
stitutes a  "lawful  order  of  the  college  au- 
thorities?" And  how  do  you  define  "disrup- 
tion" of  campus  operations? 

As  the  office  of  President  Johnson's  science 
adviser  has  said,  the  proposal  would  be  "un- 
enforceable, unworkable  and  an  administra- 
tive nightmare."  Perhaps  unconstitutional 
besides. 

WCBS  Radio  believes  colleges  and  univer- 
sities should  handle  their  own  discipline 
problems,  not  the  federal  government. 

To  quote  one  federal  official,  the  Wyman 
amendment  would  cause  more  problems  than 
it  would  solve. 

The  bill  of  which  the  amendment  is  a 
part  is  now  awaiting  Senate  action.  We  hope 
the  Senate  will  reject  it  v.1thout  compromise, 
to  prevent  this  proposed  federal  intrusion 
into  academic  affairs. 


SPEECH  OF  GEN.  LEONARD  F. 
CHAPMAN.  JR. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

OP     FXORIDA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently. 
Gen.  Leonard  F.  Chapman,  Jr.,  Com- 
mandant of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  gave 
a  speech  before  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Officers'  Association. 

In  this  speech.  General  Chapman  mov- 
insly  spoke  of  the  role  of  the  reservist  in 
the  Marine  Corps  and  also  the  role  of 
marines  in  our  histoiT.  He  stressed  pa- 
triotism and  gallantry. 

It  is  an  outstanding  example  of  a  re- 
sponsible leader  speaking  frankly  about 
our  coimtry.  I  include  his  speech  in 
the  Record  as  a  tribute  not  only  to 
General  Chapman,  but  to  the  Marine 
Corps  and  to  the  Nation  and  its  free- 
doms, ■which  the  Marine  Corps  has  de- 


fended so  valiantly  and  ably  throughout 
its  history. 
The  speech  referred  to  follows: 
In  time  of  crisis  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
has  made  possible  the  accomplishment  of  our 
many  difficult  missions—often  providing  the 
greater  portion  of  our  strength. 

And  we  make  no  effort  to  conceal  this 
fact.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  quite  proud  of 
It.  We  have  been  for  51  years.  And  we  are 
today. 

We're  justifiably  proud  of  our  4th  Division/ 
Wing  team — and  of  its  combat  readiness. 
And,  as  General  Rottet  told  you  yesterday, 
we  consider  it  a  strategic  reserve,  and  Inte- 
gral lighting  unit,  which  should  be  employed 
as  one,  and  not  called  and  committed  in 
piece-meal  fiishion.  When  I  see  a  Job  that 
calls  for  this  team,  I'll  recommend  its  mo- 
bilization. But  until  that  Job  appears.  I  in- 
tend to  see  that  our  Reserve  Division /Wing 
team  ret-ains  its  tinlt  lnt<^2rity. 

I  think  the  high  professional  interest,  and 
the  caliber  of  leadership  in  tliat  team  Is  evi- 
dent in  this  conference — and  I  add  my  praise 
to  that  already  passed  to  MCROA  for  con- 
ducting It. 

I'd  like  to  share  a  few  thoughts  with  you. 
tonight— discuss  something  which  has  been 
on  mv  mind  for  quite  some  time.  I'll  try  to 
remove  some  disguises — to  strip  away  some 
of  the  false  fronts  which  seem  to  have  pa- 
pered over  the  trtie  f;we  of  America.  Then  I 
want  to  paint  the  true  picture  oi  the  chal- 
lenge which  faces  ils  today.  Some  may  say. 
"Oh.  you  mean  the  war  in  Vietnam.  "  But 
that  is  not  what  I  mean.  The  true  challenge 
facing  our  country,  marines,  is  right  here  at 
home. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  make  It  crystal  clear 
that  I  am  not  an  expert  in  the  social  sciences. 
I  stand  here,  first  as  an  American  citizen 
and  secondly,  as  a  marine.  And  It  Is  in  those 
roles — m  that  order— that  I  speak  to  you. 

As  a  marine  for  the  past  33  years — my  en- 
tire adult  life — I  have  acquired  some  knowl- 
edge of  human  values. 

.As  marines,  so  have  all  of  you.  We've 
learned  the  value  of  such  intangibles  as  disci- 
pUne.  espnt-de-corps.  and  the  firm  adher- 
ence to  high  Etand.ards  of  personal  conduct. 
We  know  that  the  slogan,  "The  Marine  Corps 
builds  men,"  means  a  great  deal  more  is  be- 
ing built  than  mere  muscle.  We  know  that 
character  is  really  what  we  build. 

And  we  build  character  because  that  Is 
what  sustains  men  in  the  most  adverse  of 
circumstances.  It  Ls  character  from  which 
thev  draw  strength  when  they  engage  In 
mankind's  greatest  curse — war.  We  have  seen 
what  happens  to  men  when  they  face  death. 
danger,  and  seemingly  hopeless  situations— 
and.  as  marines,  we  have  learned  what  pulls 
men  through  in  such  times.  And,  having 
learned  these  things  we  contintie  to  teach 
them  to  other,  youuKer,  marines.  We  build 
their  character — tlieir  determiiiatlon — If  you 
will. 

As  marines,  in  our  duty  to  oncoming  gen- 
erations of  marines,  we  have  done  well.  We 
have  passed  along  our  belief  in  discipline. 
esprit-de-corps,  and  our  high  standards. 

As  Americans,  with  the  duty  of  passing 
along  the  determination  we  possessed,  we 
may  not  have  done  so  well.  As  Americans, 
dedicated  to  the  pood  of  the  entire  Nation — 
we  have  some  problems. 

And  it  is  around  that  framework  that  I 
intend  to  build  my  remarks  tonight. 

Practically  all  of  us  here  are  of  the  same 
generation.  I  do  not  consider  it  too  sweeping 
a  generality  to  state,  as  a  group,  we  achieved 
full  manhood — and  a  certain  amount  of 
well-deserved  glory — during  those  dark  days 
between  1941  and  1945.  Or  perhaps  for  a  few 
of  us.  during  the  first  few  years  of  the  1950's. 
But  the  point  Ls  this:  We  found  our  ma- 
turity—and our  glory — during  dark,  difficult 
times.  We  were  a  generation  prepared  for. 
then  hardened  and  tempered  In  the  crucible 
of.  war. 
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We  weren't  ashamed.  On  the  contrary,  we 
were  proud  of  our  service,  our  contribution 
to  our  country— and  to  our  Corjjs.  In  a  word, 
we  possessed  patriotism. 

We  dldnt  blush  when  Kate  Smith  belted 
out  •  Cxod  Bless  America." 

We  didn't  sneer  when  .''omeone  shouted. 
"Remember  Pearl  Harbor." 

We  didn't  think  It  was  "square"  to  march 
to  the  sound  of  the  drum. 

We  didn't  burn  the  flag  In  the  concrete 
canyons  of  New  York.  We  hoisted  it  on  a 
moimtalntop  to  let  the  world  know  we  had 
seized  Iwo  Jima.  We  had  th.  willpower  to 
use  nillltarv  power,  to  keep  freedoms. 

And  that  willpower  grew  i.     n  patriotism. 

But.  take  a  look  at  your  country  today. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen.  Take  n  very  close  look. 

At  first  glance  you  will  fee  that  this  Is  the 
mast  exciting  time  in  our  lives— or  for  that 
matter  In  all  of  man's  history.  We  are  mov- 
ing toward  solving  the  mysteries  of  the  oceiin 
depths.  We  are  reaching  out  to  the  stars. 
And  we  are  doing  these  things— not  In  the 
figurative  sense— but  literally.  And  we  are 
doing  them  today.  In  our  time.  We  hold  the 
power  of  the  atom  in  uncertain  hands. 
Therefore  we  hold  our  destiny.  Power  and 
destiny— for  good  or  for  evil.  In  your  life- 
time and  mine,  in  our  generation,  we  have 
made  more  progress  up  the  ladder  of  knowl- 
edge than  was  made  In  the  pre\lous  thou- 
sand generations.  Our  physical  sciences 
reign  supreme.  Our  efforts  to  conquer  outer 
space  are  bearing  the  buds  of  new  fruit  every 

But^— again— t.ake  a  look  around  you.  Look 
and  see  the  difficulties  we're  having  with  our 
inner  space.  Note  the  erosion  that  seems  to 
be  wearing  away  at  the  moral  fabric  wherein 
lies  the  true  strength  of  our  land.  Look  at 
the  statistics  which  show  that  the  difficulties 
people  have  in  living  together  are  on  the 
rise  And  parents,  police,  legal  authontiefi. 
leaders,  teachers,  educators— and  nil  persons 
who  are  thoughtful,  are  also  deeply  dis- 
turbed. 

And  well  we  should  be.  Make  no  mistake 
about  It.  Crime,  violence,  permissiveness, 
lack  of  good  taste,  shirking  of  rcsponsibilltv. 
liberty  to  the  point  of  license— an  these 
abrasives  seem  to  be  grinding  awny  at  ihc 
verv  foundation  of  our  s.xrlal  structure:  and 
this  Is  a  dark  time  when  we  have  never 
needed  more,  our  sense  of  values— our  strong 
moral  fabric  to  pull  us  through— to  brbig 
us  again  our  moment  of  glory. 

Now  up  to  this  point  I  have  dabbled  in 
domestic  issues.  There  are  those  who  say  a 
nillltarv  nwn  should  keep  his  silence  In  that 
field-  That  he  should  speak  only  on  military 
matters  But  let  me  tell  you  this.  MUlUry 
strength  without  moral  fiber  Is  nothing  All 
the  sophisticated  hardware  we  can  build  Is 
tiseless— if  we  lack  the  national  will  to  em- 
ploy it— when,  where,  to  the  degree,  and  fir 
the  length  of  time  that  we  must. 

We  need  will  power  We  need  conviction  in 
our  cause.  We  need  determination  to  con- 
fnue  our  course  even  when  the  going  be- 
comes difficult:  We  need  dedication  to  the 
task  of  retaining— as  well  as  exercising— our 
freedom 

And  will  power  such  as  that  cannot  be 
Issued  tlirough  our  supply  systems,  nor  can 
it  be  Inculcated  overnight  at  our  training 
camps,  nor  injected  by  a  hypodermic  needle. 
That  kind  of  power  and  strength  cornea 
only  from  the  brains,  the  hearts,  the  moral 
courage  of  our  people. 

It  cannot  be  generated  by  military  lead- 
ers, by  political  figures,  by  those  who  wear 
the  cfoth,  or  by  those  who  practice  before 
the  bar. 

But  it  can  "oe  encouraged  by  them.  Such 
men  can  set  the  example.  And  that  Is  why  I 
have  chosen  to  speak  thus  to  you  tonight 

Our  two  hundred  million  countrymen  have 
never  failed  this  nation  in  time  of  crisis. 
From  those  women  and  children  who  trudged 
westward  in  the  durt  behind  covered  wagons. 
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on  down  the  line  to  those  men  who  stormed 
ashore  at  Inchon— Americans  have  had  the 
will  power  to  protect  their  heritage,  and  to 
fight  for  Its  longevity. 

And.  through  the  exercise  of  these  powers, 
our  country  can — again — demonstrate  the 
greatness  of  America.  We  can,  again,  have 
our  moment  of  glory.  We  can,  again,  restore 
our  real  values. 

Today's  young  marines  have  a  true  sense 
of  values.  For  my  money,  and  I'm  certain 
for  yours,  we  pnssed  on  to  them  a  knowledge 
of  Uie  really  important  things.  We  gave  them 
a  ml!?hty  fine  e.xample  to  follow. 

Yes.  we  gave  them  that  example,  you  and 
I.  and  all  the  marines  of  our  generation.  We 
gave  it  to  them  during  World  War  11  and 
Korea 

And  s'.nce  then,  with  the  henefits  of  hind- 
sight, experience,  and  ever-Increasing  ma- 
turity— we  have  sired,  reared  and  watched — 
sometimes  in  wonder — a  new  generation  of 
Americans 

It's  a  great  generation,  if  our  marines  are 
typical  of  it  Let  me  assure  you  of  that. 
Again,  speaking  from  my  experience.  I  can 
tell  you — and  I  know  you'll  agree — that  the 
young  man  of  today  who  wears  the  irlobe  and 
anchor  is  the  smartest,  toughest,  beet-led, 
most  highly  motivated  marine  who  ever 
shouldessd  .t  rifle  m  the  defense  of  this  coun- 
try. I  aoitold  by  my  counterparts  in  the 
other  services  that  this  fact  is  no  less  true 
for  :'ne  youn?  men  who  wear  their  insignia. 

Marines  drink  deeply  from  the  well  of 
patriotism.  We  need  only  tap  it  for  them. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  which  prove  my 
point: 

Item:  More  than  18.000  young  marines  have 
extended,  voluntarily,  their  tours  in  South 
Vletn.im. 

Item:  on  a  cardboard  sign,  nailed  outside  a 
marine's  foxhole  at  Khe  Sanh,  I  saw^hese 
words:  For  those  who  flght  for  it.  life  has  a 
special   flavor   the  protected   never   know." 

Item:  A  young  marine  lies  wounded  in  a 
hospital  in  Vietnam.  He  is  minus  a  foot, 
which  his  general  .issures  him  can  be  replaced 
in  the  States.  "Sir,"  speaks  that  young  ma- 
rine, why  can't  they  mail  it  to  me  out  here 
and  let  me  go  back  to  my  squad.  They  need 
me  " 

And  the  families  of  marines  know  patriot- 
ism, too. 

Item:  very  young  widow  Journeys  to  Wash- 
ington to  receive  a  posthumous  Navy  Cross 
for  iier  murine  husband — killed  near  the  de- 
militarized zone.  We  search  for  words — some- 
thing for  her  to  tell  her  infant  son  when  he 
is  old  enough  to  understand.  During  our  awk- 
ward discomfort  she  puts  everyone  at  ease 
by  reaching  into  her  purse  with  quiet  com- 
posure. .She  produces  a  check  for  52.500  and 
states  it  is  from  the  people  in  her  hometown 
.md  is  to  be  used  for  the  school  children  In 
South  Vietnam. 

There's  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  ma- 
rines— and  their  families— know  the  true 
values  In  life  that  build  national  will  power. 

Well.  then,  how  can  we  get  all  Americans 
to  have  this  same  set  of  values?  We  know  the 
fabric  of  our  nation  is  .i;ood — how  can  we 
clean  and  strengthen  it?  How  can  we  pass  It 
on  to  the  new  generation? 

I'll  tell  you  how.  Simply  this:  By  applying 
the  same  determination  to  being  Americans 
that  we  apply  to  being  marines! 

We  can  take  a  new,  an  honest,  an  objec- 
tive look  at  the  heritage  that  is  ours  and  that 
we  are  le.^ving  to  that  t^eneratlon.  And.  once 
we  look,  we  can  set  atjout  correcting  those 
things  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done, 
and  doing  those  things  which  we  ought  to 
have  done.  For   there  is  still   health   in  us. 

Long  before  anyone  coined  the  term 
"United  Nations"  we  were  a  united  nation  of 
diverse  peoples.  In  our  blood  runs  the  blood 
of  every  race,  color,  and  creed.  Our  culture 
is  enriched,  our  language  flavored,  by  cul- 
tures and  languages  from  ail  over  the  world. 

And  all  these  diverse  people  have  possessed 
the  single  will  to  cast  off  the  yokes  of  weak- 
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ness.  to  resist  the  easy  road,  to  emerge  with 
strength. 

Moral  strength.  If  you  will  Pride  in  coun- 
try, if  you  will. 

We  can  rebuild  pride  in  country — patriot- 
ism— we  can  pass  it  along. 

In  our  time,  and  in  our  corps,  we  have- 
certainly — fostered  much  which  contributes 
to  the  love  of  this  country. 

Think  of  the  things  we  stand  for— the 
things  that  are  second  nature  to  any  marine. 

We  exert  leadership — strong  leadership — 
over  those  In  our  charge.  And  we  unhesitat- 
ingly accept  responsibility  for  their  actions. 

We  take  care  of  our  own — never  leaving 
our  dead,  never  abandoning  our  wounded. 
There's  a  certain  honor  to  the  Corps  In- 
volved. A  certain  personal  integrity — true. 
But  the  real  reason  behind  this  attitude  of 
Marines  is  one  of  strength — strength  in  the 
knowledge  that  no  matter  what  happens  to 
one  marine,  there'll  be  other  marines  to  take 
care  of  him. 

But  it  doesn't  stop  within  the  Corps  it- 
self. There  are  the  families  to  consider,  as 
well.  We  make  those  saddening  personal 
calls  on  the  next  of  kin  of  every  casualty — 
no  matter  how  much  time  and  effort  lire 
involved.  Let  me  read  you  one  letter  which 
shows  just  how  worthwhile  It  is  for  us  to 
take  care  of  our  own. 

It's  from  the  young  widow  of  a  Lance 
Corp>oral  who  lives  down  in  North  Carolina. 
She  wrote: 

'April  17,  1968. 

"Dear  General  Chapman:  I  want  to  tell 
you  how  appreciative  I  am  of  the  Marines. 
My  husband  was  killed  in  Vietnam  on  March 
16.  1968  and  since  that  day  I  have  been 
taken  under  wing  like  a  new  bird. 

"Major  William  Warren.  Jr.  and  1st 
Sergeant  McCarter  of  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve unit  out  of  Johnson  City.  Tennessee. 
have  been  my  strength  through  this  whole 
incident  and  without  them  I  don't  have  any 
Idea  where  I  would  be  right  now. 

"I  didn't  realize,  until  now  what  a  great 
organization,  or  should  I  say  fraternity,  the 
Marine  Corps  is. 

"General  Chapman,  may  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  say  thanks  and  to  tell  you  how 
proud  I  am  to  be  in  this  great  circle  of 
Marine  Corps  families." 

Neither  Major  Warren,  First  Sergeant  Mc- 
Carter, nor  I — none  of  us  could  ask  for  a 
greater  expression  of  thanks  than  is  in  that 
letter. 

And  there's  something  else  about  the  way 
we  take  care  of  our  own.  While  we  possess 
concern  for  our  marines  and  their  families, 
we  do  not  possess  any  concern  whatsoever 
about  their  race,  color,  or  creed.  They  are — 
or  were — marines,  and  Americans.  And  that's 
all  that  matters  to  us  about  their  heritage — 
about  their  beliefs. 

Here's  another  letter  which  explains  what 
I  am  trying  to  say.  So  much  so  that  I'm  go- 
ing to  let  this  mother  of  a  marine  say  it  for 
me. 

"Dear  General  Chapman:  Thank  you  so 
much  for  the  wonderful  way  you  treated  my 
family  when  we  came  to  receive  the  Medal 
of  Honor  for  our  beloved  son. 

"He  was  such  a  fine  Christian  .son  who 
possessed  the  kind  of  love  that  Jesus  tried 
to  teach  the  multitudes,  that  of  loving  thv 
neighbor  as  thyself 

"Although  nothing  In  the  world  can  ever 
replace  him,  we  do  feel  honored,  and  proud 
to  have  been  his  parents,  and  so  long  as  this 
great  Nation  has  men  like  him.  I  don't  think 
we  should  concern  ourselves  with  the  few 
who  desert  us  and  find  shelter  elsewhere,  and 
the  ones  who  refuse  to  serve  their  country 
by  other  means.  I  wouldn't  want  either  kind 
alongside  my  sons,  as  when  the  going  got 
rough,  they  would  merely  hide  behind  a  brave 
man. 

"We  feel  a  sense  of  pride  to  be  helping  in 
the  struggle  for  peace.  This  is  still  the  great- 
est Nation  In  the  world  and  w"e  are  glad  to  be 
Americans." 
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And  then  she  adds — In  parentheses — this 
mother  who  has  expressed  herself  so  elo- 
quently, who  has  said  what  I've  been  trying 
to  say  all  along — she  adds  this: 

"(Forgive  me  for  my  poor  grammar,  for 
I  have  only  a  high  school  education.)" 

No  one  can  doubt  her  patriotism.  No  one 
can  doubt  the  fact  that  she  passed  a  great 
personal  strength — a  great  moral  courage — 
on  to  her  son.  He  won  the  Nation's  hlghe.st 
award.  He  gave  his  life. 

We  pass  along  personal  strength^ch-ir- 
acter— determination — patriotism — in  c.ur 
corps.  Beyond  question,  we  do  it  as  mariiip,s 

But  we  must  also  do  It  In  the  communities 
where  we  live. 

In  every  civilian  community  I've  seen,  the 
very  attributes  which  make  a  man  a  leadfr 
in  the  corps  will  also  make  him  a  leader  In 
<:nr  society. 

You — as  citizen  marines — are  that  kind  t.:" 
leader.  In  addition  to  being  marines  you  urn 
opinion  molders,  employes,  policy  maker's 
letter  writers,  and  public  speakers.  You  are 
influential. 

We  cannot  stop  with  influencing  our  ma- 
rines. As  Americans,  we  have  a  responsibilitv 
to  our  civilian  communities. 

We  must  pass  on  to  all  Americans  ^lif- 
things  which  will  build  our  national  v.  l! 
power.  The  things  which  inspire  our  Amtr;- 
can  fighting  men  in  Vietnam. 

And  I'll  tell  you  something  else.  Nearly  a 
half  million  of  those  Inspired  young  men  a:-' 
returning  home  from  Vietnam  each  ye.ir 
They  are  the  "mature  Americans"  of  tonio:- 
row.  They're  not  going  to  shed  the  mantle  .'  f 
leadership — the  qualities  of  character--:  :.r 
firm  determination  they  have  acquired. 
when  they  return.  They've  been  shot  at  '.t 
real,  and  they're  not  going  to  let  anythinc 
keep  them  from  taking  a  stand  on  issues  i:.- 
volving  the  security  of  the  country.  Tl;iv 
have  the  responsibility  for  America's  posit:  r. 
In  the  world  on  their  shoulders  now,  .•\;iii 
they'll  all  have  the  responsibility  of  r;i:- 
zenshlp,  and  many  of  them  the  responsibil:- 
tles  of  citizen-marines,  to  fulfill.  And  they'll 
do  a  good  Job  in  both. 

Some  of  our  young  Americans,  obsessed 
with  the  exercise  of  freedom,  may  not  u:.- 
derstand  its  inherent  responsibilities.  Thev- 
and  others — may  condemn  our  peace  repre- 
sentatives, and  demand  "peace  at  a:." 
price." 

But  peace,  when  it  is  made,  must  be  m..'.:.^ 
to  keep  them  free  and  their  country  free 

Our  task,  yours  and  mine,  is  to  insure  tr...: 
peace  Is  made  with  that  in  mind — and  tr...: 
they,  today's  yoimg  Americans — and  tht-.r 
country,  are  worthy  of  such  freedom. 

We  must  carry  the  meaning  of  "sempc- 
lidells"  beyond  the  ranks  of  our  Marine 
Corps. 


Maij  28,  1968 
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MARTIN  E.  WEISS :  ON  THE  WIRE 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28,  1968 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Martin  E.  Weiss,  editxjr  and  publisher  of 
the  Westbury  Times,  an  important 
weekly  newspaper  in  my  district,  partic- 
ipated in  a  symposium  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  Community  Rela- 
tions Service. 

Mr.  Weiss  wrote  in  his  issue  of  May  23. 
an  incisive  and  penetrating  column  on 
the  symposium  and  the  many  thoughts  it 
provoked.  Because  this  column  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  responsible  reportage, 
and  because  Mr.  Weiss  addresses  himself 
to  certain  of  the  grave  issues  facing  this 
Nation,  I  commend  his  column  to  my  col- 


leagues' attention  and  wish  to  include  it 
in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

Dial  Tone:  On  Wednesday.  May  lo,  I  at- 
tended a  fomm  in  Detroit,  Mich,  sponsored 
hv  the  US.  Department  of  Justices  Com- 
luuiUty  Relations  Service  and  the  Michigan 
"civil  Rights  Conunission. 

The  all-dav  svmposlum  addressed  Itself  to 
the  topic  "The  Suburban  Press  Paces  Uie 
Urban  Crisis"— the  editors  and  newsmen  at- 
i,.nding  represented  Michigan's  daily  and 
v'^klv  press,  as  well  as  communications 
media  such  as  radio  and  television. 

I  was  one  of  nine  panel  members  Invited 
bv  the  Department  of  Justice  to  lead  the 
series  of  round-t.ible  discusslons-wh-ch  took 
nlace  at  Oakland  University,  a  sprawling, 
mo=tlv-new  4.500-student  campus  in  Rtx'hes- 
ter  Mich  .  some  thirty  miles  north  of  Detroit. 
Of  the  nine  panelist,  three  were  editors— 
■ind  mv  two  colleagues  came  from  New  Jersey 
md  M"issnuri.  respectively.  Then  there  were 
"three  sociologist-educators  and  three  repre- 
.'ntatives     of     the     Community     Relations 

'^srvicc 

It  is  of  course,  easily  understandable  why 
the  press  In  the  Detroit  area  should  want  to 
assimilate  a  better  understanding  of  it^  role 
\n  the  urban  crisis— it  was.  after  all,  the 
=eene    of    I967's    most    violent    inner    city 

explosion.  ,     .   .„ 

As  Is  so  often  the  case,  a  person  asked  to 
M^ovlde  some  expertise  at  such  a  forum  often 
nnds  :.t  the  end,  that  he  has  learned  far 
more  than  that  which  he  was  asked  to  pro- 
.  de  I  ciime  away  with  new  views  and  vistas 
v,"hlch,  hopefully,  will  broaden  both  my 
thinking  and  methods. 

One  of  the  obligations  of  the  press,  of 
cour=e  is  not  to  become  "locked-in"  to  any 
,  -.c  particular  way  of  doing  things— for  this 
I-.ids  to  stereotvped  images. 

We  live  m  a  time  of  national  cri.sis— we 
must  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  and 
f^nd  an  effective  solution  if  we  are  to  avert 
;  national  disaster.  It  is  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  all  Americans  -vill  pull  to- 
gether—for, if  not,  they  will  surely  pull 
p.irt  as  the  deprived  and  disadvantaged 
vent  their  anger  with  flame,  fury  and  sep- 
aratism. ,.    w, 

The  mter  is  not  to  be  taken  shehtl% . 
One  of  the  sociologist-educators,  who  was 
from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  told  me  privately  of 
the  Republic  of  New  .\frica-an  organiza- 
tion of  black  militants  who  have  alread. 
fleeted  a  president  and  vice-president,  and 
chosen  a  cabinet. 

Thev  want  to  establish  their  nation  in  the 
^•ates"  of    Louisiana.    Mississippi.    Alaoama. 
Florida.     Georgia,     and     South     Carolina— 
.^slmilating  an  estimated  75  percent  of  the 
CS    black  "population  and  shipping  out  all 
^vhites- who   would  be   allowed   to   take  out 
only  their  personal  possessions,  while  leav- 
i'v  everything  else  as  i.^. 
It   mav   sound   implausible— but  the  sep- 
■■ati-^ts  who  advocate  this  are  deadly  serious; 
thev  believe  that  any  means,  including  open 
rn-olution,    .".re    justifiable    to    attain    their 
<"y\l    Even  now  thev  are  seeking  to  open  ne- 
■;;otiations  with  federal  officials  in  Washing- 
ton for  the  creation  of  their  state. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  open  warfare  or  gueml- 
;  .-tvpe  action  in  our  streets,  then  we  must 
iace  up  to  facts  rather  than  just  wishing 
■he  problem  would  go  away. 

To  begin  with  we  must  understand  that 
rae  words  "civil  rights"  have  been  replaced 
bv  ""Civil  equality"— which  is  a  way  ol 
■ainking  rather  than  simply  a  play  on 
phrasing. 

Next  we  must  recognize  that  the  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference, 
■neaded  until  his  death  by  the  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr..  Is  the  one  voice  which  can 
he  equally  heard  by  the  masses  in  the  inner 
cities,  the  ghettoes  of  suburbia  and  the  pov- 
erty areas  of  the  rural  south. 

No  longer,  it  seems,  can  we  look  to  t^ie 
Urban  League,  the  National  Association  for 


the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  or  even 
the  Congress  of  Racial  Equallty-al  o   which 
are    over-identified    with    the    P-^^^  ^\''^  Jj^^ 
present-and,  equally  important,  w^i^^h  rep- 
resent the  contentment  of   upper-  or  mid- 
dle-class  security.  , 
Above  all  else,  the  SCLC  seeks  a  sense  of 
identity   for   black   America— and  I  use  the 
word  "black  "  because  this,  in  ^"f  J  «  f'^'^/^";^: 
is  the  reverse  of  derogatory.  "Back  is  beau- 
tiful" is  what  "soul  brothers"  tell  each  other 
In  essence,  we  are   witnessing  a  hirth   of 
pride-which.   if   nurtured   and  encouraged 
c,  „  be  tne  ioundation  of  a  me.mlng  ul  dla- 
;:;^ue  and   mter-action  where   hostility  and 
the  reaction  to  despair  now  hold  sw.iy. 

However,  if  we  are  to  move  m  this  direc- 
tion we  must  accept  the  thesis  that  orga- 
ulzations  of  black  Americans  must  be  coii- 
trolled  bv  black  people-and  that  whatever 
contributions  whites  may  maKe  '""f ^J^  '"; 
iied  to  providing  advice  and  expertise  wnen. 
and  only  when,  they  are  asked 

We  must,  at  the  same  tune  remove  the 
words  "charltv"  and  "welfare"  from  our  lex- 
Tcon-thus  enabling  those  unfortunate 
enough  to  need  help  to  face  themselves.  ai.d 
their  lamilies.  without  a  loss  of  manhood, 
we  must  find  a  way  of  providing  the  dis.id- 
vantaged  with  sustenance  that  is  more  thaii 
not^ulte  or  merely  adequate:  and  we  must 
find  a  way  of  making  the  d'^»^^'-\"^^„S^f,  P[°: 
ductlve    members    of    the    American    main 

""' Whether  we  accomplish  this  through  a 
guaranteed  annual  incom^whlch  is  tne 
prime  focus  of  the  SCLC's  current  Poor 
Peoples  March"-or  whether  we  f^.tTur 
other  means,  the  one  certainly  is  that  our 
present  svstem  is  antiquated,  demeaning  and 
overly  b0S?ed  down  m  administrative  costs 
^t  the?e'  be  no  mistake,  however,  in  wha 
the  reaction  of  a  society  of  law  and  order 
must  be  to  those  who  see  looting  and  arson 
a  means  to  an  end.  Such  activities  must 
bo  met  by  me;isures  which  will  enforce  the 

1  "IW 

insurrection,  even  If  limited  to  the  areas 
i-i  which  those  involved  reside,  can  not  be 
justified:  certainly,  if  we  are  to  come  w    ^ivl 
equality"   there   must  be  an  atmosphere  ol 
respect"  bv  each  man  lor  the  other. 

We  are,  however,  at  the  eleventh  hour! 


The  days  of  Inaction  increased,  the  tension 
lessened  and  the  spark  was  fallen  In  the 
aihos  of  tired  Americanism. 

iTlke  rnany  Americans,  followed  the  above 
course  of  behavior  and  feeling.  This  morning 
I  woke  as  usual  and,  for  some  strange  reason, 
thought  about  the  stolen  crew. 
Good  God,  what  have  we  done? 
Aboard  the  Pueblo  were  men  risking  and 
dedicating  their  lives  for  our  safety.  They 
were  partlf  a  team,  the  US  Navy,  which  has 
defended  freedom  with  blood.  „  ti,ot 

Are  we  so  ungrateful,  so  un-American  that 
we  will  let  the  davs  keep  passing  while  the 
crew  of  the  Pueblo  remains  at  the  whims  or 
an  enemy  io  small?  „^„,  if 

What  would  we  be  asking  this  moment  If 
we  were  a  Pueblo  crewman?  „„»,.. 

■Where  is  mv  Navy,  of  which  I  am  a  part. 
"Where  is  my  country,  of  which  I  am  a 

'^'•■Where  are  the  defenders  of  freedom,  of 
which  I  am  one?" 

"Where  are  my  countrymen?' 
I  am  a  member  of  the  United  States  Navy 
and  I  wonder  how  to  answer  these  questions 
myself,  if  we  meet  someone  from  the  Pueblo 
same  dav.  what  are  we  going  t.i  say? 

Dennis  E.  Johnson, 
HS.  HCS.  Staff.  U.S.  Navy  Hospital.  San 
Divgo. 


WHAT  HAVE  WE  DONE? 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 


OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1968 
Mr  SCHERLE,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  young 
Navv'hospitalman  in  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  San  Diego  Union  has  expressed 
the  feelings  of  many  Americans  m  asking 
what  will  we  say  if  we  were  ever  lace  to 
face  with  a  crewman  from  the  Pueblo 
How  will  we  explain  Americas  apparent 
willingness  to  blandly  accept  the  seizui-e 
of  her  ship  and  her  men"? 

Dennis  E.  Johnson  wonders  what  the 
PncbloS  crewmen  must  be  thinking  as 
thev  languish  in  a  Communist  prison— 
ho?  iherniust  ask  themselves  if  they 
have  been  forgotten.  „,„„r 

Hospitalman  Johnsons  letter  is  impor- 
tant reading  for  all  of  those  concei_ned 
that  tlie  Pueblo  has  been  abandoned  by 
iSerica.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues'. 

What  Have  We  Done? 
EorroR,  The  Union:  On  Jan.  23.  1968.  the 
Pueblo  .md  her  crew  disappeared  into  the 
hands  o  the  North  Koreans,  Tension  and  a 
sp^k  of  the  ""Old"  Americamsm  reigned  for 
a  few  days. 


AMERICA:      "WHERE      SELDOM      IS 
HEARD  A  DISCOURAGING  WORD 

HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

ijy   .^KI^oNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 
Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  request  of  the  Honorable  Barry 
M.     Goldwater,     I     am     inserting     the 
following : 

■WHERE     SELDOM     is     HEARD     A     DISCOURAGING 

Word" 
We  were  seated  on  the  flagstone  patio  ol 
a  guest  ranch,  the  night  air  cool  and  c  ean; 
five    men    lull    of    pit-cooked    beef   and    ic> 
bourbon.  Five  men  of  diverse  backgrounds 
and  battle  stations,  but  all  In  the  prime  of 
their  productive  lives    All  having  produced 
enoiigh  bv  their  own  sweat  and  Ingenuity  to 
afford    the    belly-busting    luxury   of    a    few 
davs  with  their  families  in  the  quietude  of 
the  Arizona  desert.  We  talked,  as  men  do,  of 
our  jobs,   our  concern  for   the  future,   and 
of  those  things  that  life  Is  made  of. 

The  owner  of  a  foundry  In  northern  Michi- 
gan  second  generation  Swede,  whose  father 
had  been  a  blacksmith.  He  hires  thirty-four 
percent  Negroes  in  his  plant.  He  l^^s  been 
forced  to  close  down  three  times  In  the  pa^t 
two  vears,  not  by  reason  of  legitimate  Uibor 
disputes,  but  to  avoid  dangerous  situational 
striate  among  his  workers.  He  Is  looking  hard 
for  a  buyer.  At  46,  he's  tired  °f  ^'^^^'^^^^ 
now  says  he'll  just  putt  around  on  his  boat. 
A  Calilornia  manufacturer  of  plastic  lam- 
inations-makea  credit  cards  and  such.  Built 
three  plants  irom  scratch.  He  ean  t  get  the 
Rhode  Island  police  to  break  up  a  MaAa  con- 
trolled    counterfeiting     card     manufactu^ 
which  is  destroying  confidence  in  his  own 
product  safety,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
Low  where  and  who  makes  them^  He  hires 
a   crew   of   "detectlvea"   whose   Job   it   is   to 
•steal  back"  credit  cards  of  his  own  manu- 
fSre  that  have  been  lifted  and  n^lsu^^l^ 
He  snaps  on  a  snub-nosed  Smith  &  Wesson 
ts  he  enters  his  own  office  each  mornlng- 
?^e^uent  demonstrations  in  his  Pl^t  have 
ot?  injury   to   several   employees    Agitatx.rs 
infiltrate  his  fifty-four  i^ercent  colored  work 
force  repeatedly.  He  wants  out.   His  appeal 
to  the  NUIB  in  Washington  on  two  occasions 
for  a  workers"  vote  to  unionize  or  not  has 
resulted  In  a  curs.>n'.  ■'You'll  lose,  sell  out  to 
Litton."  He's  44  and  quitting. 
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on  down  the  line  to  those  men  who  stormed 
ashore  at  Inchon — Americans  have  had  the 

will  power  to  protect  their  heritage,  and  to 
fight  for  Its  longevity. 

And.  through  tiiie  exercise  of  these  powers, 
our  country  can — again — demonstrate  the 
greatness  of  America.  We  can,  again,  have 
our  moment  of  glory.  We  can,  again,  restore 
our  real  values. 

Todays  young  marines  have  a  true  sense 
of  values.  For  my  money,  and  I'm  certain 
for  yours,  we  pissed  on  to  them  a  knowledge 
of  Uie  really  important  things.  We  gave  them 
a  mis?hty  Jine  example  to  follow 

Yes.  we  gave  them  that  example,  you  and 
I.  and  all  the  marines  of  our  generation.  We 
gave  It  to  them  during  World  War  11  and 
Korea 

And  s;nce  then,  with  the  heneflts  of  hind- 
sight experience,  and  ever-increasing  ma- 
turity— we  have  sired,  reared  and  watched — 
some'-imes  m  wonder — a  new  generation  of 
.^merican.s 

Ifs  a  great  generation,  if  our  marines  are 
typical  of  it  Let  me  assure  you  of  that. 
Again,  speaking  from  my  experience.  I  can 
tell  you — and  I  know  you'll  agree — that  the 
young  man  of  today  who  wears  the  globe  and 
anchor  is  the  smartest,  toughest,  beet-led. 
most  highly  naotivated  marine  who  ever 
shouldered  a  rifle  in  the  defense  of  this  coun- 
try. I  iiffl  told  by  my  counterparts  in  the 
other  services  that  this  fact  is  no  less  true 
for  the  younsj  men  who  wear  their  insignia. 

Marines  drink  deeply  from  the  well  of 
patriotism    We  need  only  tap  it  for  them. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  which  prove  my 
point. 

Item-  More  than  18.000  young  marines  have 
extended,  voluntarily,  their  tours  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Item :  on  a  cardboard  sign,  nailed  outside  a 
marine's  foxhole  at  Khe  Sanh.  I  saw  these 
words :  "For  those  who  fight  for  it.  life  has  a 
special  flavor  the  protected   never  know." 

Item :  A  young  marine  lies  wounded  in  a 
hospital  in  Vietnam.  He  is  minus  a  foot, 
which  his  general  Assures  him  can  be  replaced 
in  the  States.  "Sir,"  speaks  that  young  ma- 
rine, "why  can't  they  mall  it  to  me  out  here 
and  let  me  go  back  to  my  squad.  They  need 
me  " 

And  the  families  of  marines  know  patriot- 
ism, too. 

Item:  very  young  widow  Journeys  to  Wash- 
ington to  receive  a  posthumous  Navy  Cross 
for  her  marine  husband — killed  near  the  de- 
militarized zone.  We  search  for  words — some- 
thing ioT  her  to  tell  her  infant  son  when  he 
is  old  enough  to  understand.  During  our  awk- 
ward discomfort  she  puts  everyone  at  ease 
by  reaching  into  her  purse  with  quiet  com- 
posure, Siie  produces  a  check  for  $2,500  and 
states  it  is  from  the  people  in  her  hometown 
and  la  to  be  used  for  the  school  children  In 
South  Vietnam. 

There's  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  ma- 
rines— and  their  families— know  the  true 
values  In  life  that  btuld  national  will  power. 

Well,  then,  how  can  we  get  all  Americans 
to  have  this  same  set  of  values?  We  know  the 
fabric  of  our  nation  is  good — how  can  we 
clean  and  strengthen  if  How  can  we  pass  it 
on  to  the  new  generation? 

I'll  tell  you  how.  Simply  this:  By  applying 
'he  same  determination  to  being  Americans 
that  we  apply  to  being  marines! 

We  can  take  a  new.  an  honest,  an  objec- 
tive look  at  the  heritage  that  is  ours  and  that 
we  are  leaving  to  that  generation.  And,  once 
we  look,  we  can  set  about  correcting  those 
things  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done, 
•ind  doing  those  things  which  we  ought  to 
have   done.   For    there   is  still   health   in   us. 

Long  before  anyone  coined  the  term 
"United  Nations"  we  were  a  united  nation  of 
diverse  peoples.  In  our  blood  runs  the  blood 
of  every  race,  color,  and  creed.  Our  culture 
IS  enriched,  our  language  flavored,  by  cul- 
tures and  languages  from  .ill  over  the  world. 

.■\nd  all  these  diverse  people  have  p>ossessed 
the  single  will  to  cast  off  the  yokes  of  weak- 
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ness,  to  resist  the  easy  road,  to  emerge  with 
strength. 

MoriU  strength,  if  you  will  Pride  In  coun- 
try, if  you  will. 

We  can  rebuild  pride  In  country— patriot- 
ism—we  can  pass  It  along. 

In  our  time,  and  In  our  corpe,  we  have — 
certainly — fostered  much  which  contributes 
to  the  love  of  this  country. 

Think  of  the  things  we  stand  for — the 
things  that  are  second  nature  to  any  marine. 

We  exert  leadership — strong  leadership — 
over  those  in  our  charge.  And  we  unhesitat- 
ingly accept  responsibility  for  their  actions. 

We  take  care  of  our  own — never  leaving 
our  dead,  never  abandoning  our  wounded. 
There's  a  certain  honor  to  the  Corps  in- 
volved. A  certain  personal  integrity — true. 
But  the  real  reason  behind  this  attitude  of 
.Marines  is  one  of  strength — strength  m  the 
knowledge  that  no  matter  what  happens  to 
one  marine,  there'll  be  other  marines  to  take 
care  of  him. 

But  it  doesn't  stop  within  the  Corps  it- 
self. There  are  the  families  to  consider,  as 
well.  We  make  those  saddening  personal 
calls  on  the  next  of  kin  of  every  casualty- 
no  matter  how  much  time  and  effort  are 
Involved.  Let  me  read  you  one  letter  which 
shows  Just  l^ow  worthwhile  it  is  for  us  to 
take  care  of  our  own. 

It's  from  the  young  widow  of  a  Lance 
Corporal  who  lives  down  in  North  Carolina. 
She  wrote: 

"April  17.  1968. 

"Dear  Generai,  Chapman  :  I  want  to  tell 
you  how  appreciative  I  am  of  the  Marines. 
My  husband  was  killed  In  'Vietnam  on  March 
16.  1968  and  since  that  day  I  have  been 
taken  under  wing  like  a  new  bird. 

"Major  William  Warren.  Jr.  and  1st 
Sergeant  McCarter  of  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
sen-e  unit  out  of  Johnson  City,  Tennessee, 
have  been  my  strength  through  this  whole 
Incident  and  without  them  I  don't  have  any 
idea  where  I  would  be  right  now 

"I  didn't  realize,  until  now  what  a  great 
organization,  or  should  I  say  fraternity,  the 
Marine  Corps  is. 

"General  Chapman,  may  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  say  thanks  and  to  tell  you  how 
proud  I  am  to  be  In  this  great  circle  of 
Marine  Corps  families." 

Neither  Major  Warren.  First  Sergeant  Mc- 
Carter, nor  I — none  of  us  could  ask  for  a 
greater  expression  of  thanks  than  is  in  that 
letter. 

And  there's  something  else  about  the  way 
we  take  care  of  ottr  own.  While  we  possess 
concern  for  our  marines  and  their  families, 
we  do  not  possess  any  concern  whatsoever 
about  their  race,  color,  or  creed.  They  are — 
or  were — marines,  and  Americans.  And  that's 
all  that  matters  to  us  about  their  heritage — 
about  their  beliefs. 

Here's  another  letter  which  explains  what 
I  am  tn-lng  to  say.  So  much  so  that  I'm  go- 
ing to  let  this  mother  of  a  marine  say  It  for 
me. 

"Dear  General  Chapman:  Thank  you  so 
much  for  the  wonderful  way  you  treated  my 
family  when  we  came  to  receive  the  Medal 
of  Honor  for  our  beloved  son. 

"He  was  such  a  fine  Christian  ?yDn  who 
possessed  the  kind  of  love  that  Jesus  tried 
to  teach  the  multitudes,  that  of  loving  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself. 

"Although  nothing  in  the  world  can  ever 
replace  him.  we  do  feel  honored,  and  proud 
to  have  been  his  parents,  and  so  long  as  this 
great  Nation  has  men  like  him,  I  don't  think 
we  should  concern  ourselves  with  the  few 
who  desert  us  and  find  shelter  elsewhere,  and 
the  ones  who  refuse  to  serve  their  country 
by  other  means.  I  wouldn't  want  either  kind 
alongside  my  sons,  as  when  the  going  got 
rough,  they  would  merely  hide  behind  a  brave 
man. 

"We  feel  a  sense  of  pride  to  be  helping  in 
the  struggle  for  peace.  This  is  still  the  great- 
est Nation  In  the  world  and  we  are  glad  to  be 
Americans." 
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And  then  she  adds — In  parentheses^this 
mother  who  has  expressed  herself  so  elo- 
quently, who  has  said  what  I've  been  trying 
to  say  all  along — she  adds  this: 

"(Forgive  me  for  my  poor  grammar,  for 
I  have  only  a  high  school  education.!" 

No  one  can  doubt  her  patriotism.  No  one 
can  doubt  the  fact  that  she  passed  a  great 
personal  strength — a  great  moral  courage— 
on  to  her  son.  He  won  the  Nation's  highest 
award.  He  gave  his  life 

We  pass  along  personal  strength — char- 
acter— determination — patriotism — in  our 
corps.  Beyond  question,  we  do  It  as  marlne.s 

But  we  must  also  do  It  In  the  communities 
where  we  live. 

In  every  civilian  community  I've  seen  ihi^ 
very  attributes  which  make  a  man  a  lea(1>»r 
in  the  corps  will  also  make  him  a  leader  m 
iHir  society 

You — as  citizen  marines — are  that  kind  .: 
leader.  In  addition  to  being  marines  you  .i:- 
opinion  molders,  employes,  policy  maker- 
letter  writers,  and  public  speakers.  You  .irc- 
influential. 

We  cannot  stop  with  influencing  our  in.i- 
rlnes.  .\s  Americans,  we  have  a  responslblli: , 
to  our  civilian  communities. 

We  must  pass  on  to  all  American?  1.- 
things  which  will  build  our  national  wi  : 
power.  The  things  which  Inspire  our  Ameri- 
can fighting  men  In  Vietnam. 

And  I'll  tell  you  something  else.  Nearl-.  . 
half  million  of  those  Inspired  young  men  .■:- 
returning  home  from  Vietnam  each  \c.ir 
They  are  the  "mature  Americans"  of  tomor- 
row. They're  not  going  to  shed  the  mantle  .r 
leadership — the  qualities  of  character--!  :..■ 
firm  determination  they  have  acquired- 
when  they  return.  They've  been  shot  at  for 
real,  and  they're  not  going  to  let  anythlne 
keep  them  from  taking  a  stand  on  Issues  i:.- 
volvlng  the  security  of  the  country.  Tl-'v 
have  the  responsibility  for  America's  positi>  i: 
in  the  world  on  their  shoulders  now.  Ai.c. 
they'll  all  have  the  responsibility  of  citi- 
zenship, and  many  of  them  the  responslbii  - 
ties  of  citizen-marines,  to  fulfill.  And  they':: 
do  a  good  Job  in  both. 

Some  of  our  young  Americans.  obses.«rcl 
with  the  exercise  of  freedom,  may  not  un- 
derstand its  inherent  responsibilities.  They 
and  others — may  condemn  our  peace  reprt- 
sentatlves,  and  demand  "peace  at  n:  v 
price." 

But  peace,  when  It  Is  made,  must  be  m.ic." 
to  keep  them  free  and  their  country  free 

Our  task,  yours  and  mine.  Is  to  Insure  ti.it 
peace  is  made  with  that  in  mind — and  ti.  ". 
they,  today's  young  Americans — and  the.r 
country,  are  worthy  of  such  freedom. 

We  must  carry  the  meaning  of  "semper 
Udells"  beyond  the  ranks  of  our  Marlr.e 
Corps. 


May  28,  19  OS 


MARTIN  E.  'WEISS :  ON  THE  WIRE 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  'WOLiFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Martin  E.  'Weiss,  editx)r  and  publisher  of 
the  Westbury  Times,  an  important 
weekly  newspaper  in  my  district,  partic- 
ipated in  a  symposiimi  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  Community  Rela- 
tions Service. 

Mr.  Weiss  wrote  in  his  issue  of  May  23, 
an  Incisive  and  penetrating  column  on 
the  symposium  and  the  many  thoughts  it 
provoked.  Because  this  column  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  responsible  reportage, 
and  because  Mr.  Weiss  addresses  himself 
to  certain  of  the  grave  issues  facing  this 
Nation,  I  commend  his  column  to  my  col- 


leagues' attention  and  wish  to  include  it 
in  the  Record  at  this  ix)int: 

Dial  Tone:  On  Wednesday.  May  15,  I  at- 
tended .1  forum  in  Detroit.  Mich,  sponsored 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice's  Com- 
inuiilty  Relations  Service  and  the  Michigan 
Civil  Rights  Commission. 

The  .ill-day  symposium  addressed  itself  to 
the  topic  "The  Suburban  Press  Paces  the 
Urban  Crisis"— the  editors  .uid  newsmen  at- 
tending represented  Michigan's  dally  and 
v.-eekly  press,  as  well  as  communications 
media"  such  as  radio  and  television. 

r  wa-s  ,ine  of  nine  [xmel  members  invited 
Ijy  the  Department  of  Justice  to  lead  the 
,-erles  of  round-table  discussions— whch  tcujk 
place  at  O.ikland  University,  a  sprawling, 
mo.-,tly-new  4.600-.'^tudent  cumpu,';  in  Roches- 
ter, Mich,,  some  thirty  miles  north  of  Detroit. 
Of  the  nine  panelistv';.  three  were  editors — 
:ind  my  two  colleagues  came  from  New  Jersey 
.ind  Missouri,  respectively.  Then  there  were 
three  .sociologist-educators  and  three  repre- 
rfiua  lives  of  the  Community  Relations 
Service. 

It  is.  of  course,  easily  understandable  why 
the  press  in  the  Detroit  area  should  want  to 
,;.ss!milate  a  Ijetter  underst.^nding  of  its  role 
m  the  urban  crisis — it  was.  after  all,  the 
scene  of  1967's  mo.st  violent  inner  city 
txplosion. 

As  is  so  often  the  case,  a  person  asked  to 
provide  some  expertise  at  such  a  forum  often 
finds,  at  the  end.  that  he  has  learned  far 
more  than  that  which  he  was  asked  to  pro- 
\ide.  I  c.ame  away  with  new  views  and  vistas 
v.-hlch.  hopefully,  will  broaden  l>oth  my 
ihinkmg  and  methods. 

One  of  the  obligations  of  the  press,  of 
course,  is  not  to  become  "locked-in"  to  any 
c.ie  particular  way  of  doing  things — for  this 
leads  to  stereotyped  images. 

We  live  in  a  time  of  national  crisis — we 
must  com.e  to  grips  with  the  problem  and 
rind  an  effective  solution  if  we  are  to  avert 
.»  national  disaster.  It  is  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  all  .\nierlcans  'vlll  pull  to- 
gether— for.  if  not.  they  will  surely  pull 
.p.irt  as  the  deprived  and  disadvantaged 
vent  their  anger  with  flame,  fury  and  sep- 
..raiism. 

The  latter  is  not  to  be  taken  slightly. 
One  of  the  sociologist-educators,  who  was 
from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  told  me  privately  of 
the  Republic  of  New  Africa — an  organiza- 
tion of  black  militants  who  have  already 
elected  a  president  and  vice-president,  and 
chosen  a  cabinet. 

They  want  to  establish  their  nation  in  the 
-lates'  of  Louisiana.  Mississippi.  Alabama. 
Florida.  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina — 
•i.ssimilating  an  estimated  75  percent  ot  the 
U.S.  black  population  and  shipping  out  all 
whites — who  would  be  allowed  to  take  out 
only  rheir  personal  possessions,  while  leav- 
ina:  everything  else  as  is. 

It  may  sound  implausible — but  the  sep- 
I'ratists  who  advocate  this  are  deacilv  serious: 
they  believe  that  any  means,  including  open 
revolution,  are  Justifiable  to  attain  their 
goal.  Even  now  they  are  seeking  to  open  ne- 
ETOtiatlons  with  federal  officials  in  Washing- 
ton for  the  creation  of  their  state. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  open  warfare  or  guerril- 
l.i-type  action  in  our  streets,  then  we  must 
iace  up  to  facts  rather  than  just  wishing 
'he  problem  would  go  away. 

To  begin  with  we  must  understand  that 
the  words  "civil  rights"  have  been  replaced 
'nv  "civil  equality" — which  is  a  way  of 
•hinking  rather  than  simply  a  play  on 
phrasing. 

Next,  we  must  recognize  that  the  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference, 
headed  until  his  death  by  the  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.,  Is  the  one  voice  which  can 
be  equally  heard  by  the  masses  In  the  inner 
cities,  the  ghettoes  of  suburbia  and  the  pov- 
erty areas  of  the  rural  south. 

No  longer,  It  seems,  can  we  look  to  the 
Urban  League,  the  National  Association  for 
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the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  or  even 
the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality— all  of  which 
are  over-identifled  with  the  past  and  the 
present — and.  equally  important,  which  rep- 
resent the  contentment  of  upper-  or  mid- 
dle-class  security. 

Above  all  else,  the  SCLC  seeks  a  sense  of 
identity  for  black  America— and  I  use  the 
word  "black  "  because  tliis.  in  today's  scheme, 
is  the  reverse  of  derogatary  "Black  is  beau- 
tiful "  is  what  "soul  brothers"  tell  each  other. 
In  essence,  we  are  witnessing  a  birth  of 
pride— whicli,  if  nurtured  and  encouraged, 
can  be  the  loundation  of  a  meaningful  dia- 
logue and  inter-aclion  where  hostility  and 
the  reaction  to  despair  now  hold  .sw.iy. 

However,  if  we  are  to  move  in  this  direc- 
tion we  must  accept  the  thesis  that  orga- 
nizations of  black  Americans  must  be  con- 
trolled by  black  people — and  that  whatever 
contributions  whites  may  make  must  be  lim- 
ited to  providing  advice  c.nd  expertise  when. 
and  only  when,  they  are  asked. 

We  must,  at  the  same  time,  remove  the 
words  "charltv"  and  "welfare"  from  our  lex- 
icon—thus enabling  those  unfortunate 
enough  to  need  help  to  face  themselves,  and 
their  families,  without  a  loss  of  manhood; 
we  must  find  a  way  of  providing  the  disad- 
vantaged with  sustenance  that  .s  more  than 
not  quite  or  merely  adequate:  and  we  must 
find  a  wav  of  making  the  disadvantaged  pro- 
ductive members  of  the  An.erlcan  inain- 
.•itream. 

Whether  we  accomplish  this  through  a 
guaranteed  annual  income — which  is  the 
I.,rime  focus  of  the  SCLC's  current  "Poor 
People's  March" — or  whether  we  adopt  some 
other  means,  the  one  certainly  is  that  our 
present  system  is  antiquated,  demeaning  and 
overly  bogged  down  in  administrative  costs. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake,  however,  in  what 
the  reaction  of  a  society  of  law  and  order 
must  be  to  those  who  see  looting  and  arson 
as  a  means  to  an  end.  Such  activities  must 
bo  met  by  measures  which  will  enforce  the 
l.iw. 

Insurrection,  even  If  limited  to  the  areas 
i:i  which  those  involved  reside,  can  not  be 
justified:  certainly,  if  we  are  to  come  to  "civil 
equality"  there  must  be  an  atmosphere  of 
respect  by  each  man  for  the  other. 

We  are^  however,  at  the  eleventh  hour! 
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The  days  of  Inaction  Increased,  the  tension 
lessened  and  the  spark  was  fallen  In  the 
ashes  of  tired  Americanism. 

I.  like  many  Americans,  followed  the  above 
course  of  behavior  and  feeling.  This  morning 
I  woke  as  usual  and.  for  some  strange  reason, 
thought  about  the  stolen  crew. 

Good  God,  what  have  we  done? 

Aboard  the  Pueblo  were  men  risking  and 
dedicating  their  lives  for  our  safety.  They 
were  part  of  a  team,  the  US  Navy,  which  has 
defended  freedom  with  blood. 

Are  we  so  ungrateful,  so  un-American  that 
we  win  let  the  days  keep  passing  while  the 
crew  of  the  Pueblo  remains  at  the  whims  of 
an  enemy  so  small? 

What  would  we  be  asking  this  moment  if 
we  were  a  Pueblo  crewman? 

Where  is  my  Navy,  of  which  I  am  a  part?" 

"Where  is  my  country,  of  which  I  am  a 
citizen?" 

"Where  are  the  defenders  of  ireedom.  of 
which  I  am  one?" 

"Where  are  my  countrymen?" 

I  am  a  member  of  the  United  Stales  Navy 
and  I  wonder  how  to  answer  these  questions 
myself.  If  we  meet  someone  from  the  Ptieblo 
some  day.  what  are  we  going  to  say? 

Dennis  E.  Johnson, 
UN.  HCS.  Staff.  U.S.  Navy  Hospital,  San 
Dipgo. 

AMERICA:      "WHERE      SELDOM      IS 
HEARD  A  DISCOURAGING  WORD  " 


WHAT  HAVE  WE  DONE? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28,  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  youne 
Navy  hospitalman  in  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  San  Diego  Union  has  expres.sed 
the  feelings  of  many  Americans  in  asking 
what  will  we  say  if  we  were  ever  face  to 
face  with  a  crewman  from  the  Pueblo. 
How  will  we  explain  Americas  apparent 
willingness  to  blandly  accept  the  seizure 
of  her  ship  and  her  men? 

Dennis  E.  John.son  wonders  what  the 
Pueblo'H  crewmen  must  be  thinking  as 
they  languish  in  a  Communist  prison — 
how  they  must  ask  them.selves  if  they 
have  been  forgotten. 

Hospitalman  Johnson's  letter  is  impor- 
tant reading  for  all  of  those  concerned 
that  the  Pueblo  has  been  abandoned  by 
America.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

What  Have  We  Done? 

Editob,  THE  Union:  On  Jan.  23.  1968,  the 
Pueblo  and  her  crew  disappeared  into  the 
hands  of  the  North  Koreans.  Tension  and  a 
spark  of  the  "old"  Americanism  reigned  for 
a  few  days. 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday.  May  28,  1968 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  request  of  the  Honorable  Barry 
M,  Gold'A-ater,  I  am  inserting  the 
following : 
Where  Seli>om  Is  Heard  a  Discouraging 
Word" 
•We  were  seated  on  the  flagstone  patio  of 
a  guest  ranch,  the  night  air  cool  and  clean; 
five  men  full  of  pit-cooked  beef  and  ley 
bourbon.  Five  men  of  diverse  backgrounds 
and  battle  stations,  but  all  In  the  prime  of 
their  productive  lives  All  having  produced 
enough  bv  their  own  .sweat  and  Ingenuity  to 
alTord  the  belly-bustlng  luxury  of  a  few 
days  with  their  families  in  the  quietude  of 
the  Arizona  desert.  We  talked,  as  men  do,  of 
our  jobs,  our  concern  for  the  future,  and 
of  those  things  that  life  Is  made  of. 

The  owner  of  a  foundry  In  northern  Michi- 
gan, second  generation  Swede,  whose  father 
had  been  a  blacksmith.  He  hires  thirty-four 
percent  Negroes  In  his  plant.  He  has  been 
forced  to  close  down  three  times  in  the  past 
two  years,  not  by  reason  of  legitimate  labor 
dlsptites.  but  to  avoid  dangerous  situational 
strife  among  his  workers.  He  Is  looking  hard 
for  a  buyer.  At  46,  he's  tired  of  the  fight  and 
now  says  he'll  just  putt  around  on  his  boat. 
A  California  manufacturer  of  plastic  lam- 
inations— makes  credit  cards  and  such.  Built 
three  plants  from  scratch.  He  can't  get  the 
Rhode  Island  police  to  break  up  a  Mafla  con- 
trolled counterfeiting  card  manufacturer 
which  Is  destrojing  confidence  in  his  own 
product  safety,  "despite  the  fact  that  they 
know  where  and  who  makes  them.  He  hires 
a  crew  of  "detectlvea"  whose  Job  it  Is  to 
'steal  back"  credit  cards  of  his  own  majiu- 
facture  that  have  been  lifted  and  misused. 
He  snaps  on  a  snub-nosed  Smith  A:  Wesson 
as  he  enters  his  own  office  each  morning — 
frequent  demonstrations  in  his  plant  have 
cost  Injurv  to  several  employees.  Agitators 
Infiltrate  his  fifty-four  percent  colored  work 
force  repeatedly.  He  wants  out.  His  appeal 
to  the  NLRB  in  Washington  on  two  occasions 
for  a  workers'  vote  to  unionize  or  not  has 
resulted  in  a  cursory,  'You'll  lose,  sell  out  to 
Litton."  He's  44  and  quitting. 
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A  Seattle  fisherman.  His  father  and  he 
have  a  fleet  of  commercial  boats  and  a  proc- 
essing plant  His  accent  is  still  tinged  with 
old  country  Norway.  They  have  done  exceed- 
ingly well.  His  home  is  on  the  lake,  he  breeds 
good  Morgan  horsee  ajid  handsome  children. 
He  flghLs  the  unions,  he  pays  more  for  work- 
men's compensation  insurance  in  a  year  than 
a  new  seventy  foot  reefer  shrimper  costs. 
And  he  bemoans  the  fact  that  a  twenty-five 
year  old  seaman  can  become  a  permanent 
ward  of  workmen's  comp  by  claiming  a  bad 
back  or  emphysema,  and  many  do.  He  aiul 
his  father  are  negotiating  with  a  Japanese 
combine  for  the  sale  of  their  whole  ileet. 

We  ambled  off  at  midnight  lo  our  separate 
cabins. 

We  had  felt  the  crushing  sense  of  defeat- 
ism in  a  country  of  vigorous  builders.  It  was 
a  nothing  evening.  Avuncular. 

Brain  drain?  Strength  slide? 

Not  much  point  in  trying  to  relate  this  to 
you  and  me  as  physicians  in  the  same  en- 
vironment   It  needs  no  pointed  punch  line. 

This  IS  your  country  and  mine.  These  men 
are  your  people  and  mine. 

We  either  fight  to  restore  and  rebuild  the 
good  that  is  left  in  it.  or  we  rot  with  it. 
Arthur  R   Nelson.  M  D.. 

Prestdent. 
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ties  get  back  on  their  feet.  I  urge  that  my 
colleatiues  give  pi-ompt  and  expeditious 
support  to  this  measure,  which  is  so 
badly  needed. 


May  .J8,  1968 


LEGISLATIVE  AID  TO  STORM 
STRICKEN  AREAS 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  a 
severe  windstorm  causing  widespread 
property  damage  and  the  death  of 
several  persons  has  swept  through 
Indiana  including  the  district  I  repre- 
sent. It<;  devastating  power  lias  created 
untold  problems  for  individuals,  busi- 
nesses and  public  utilities  of  the  area. 
Heavy  rains  accompanied  the  storm  and. 
in  one  instance  particularlj'.  a  tornado 
wreaked  havoc  in  Andrews,  Ind.,  in 
Huntington  County. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  3  years 
ago  on  Palm  Sunday.  Indiana  suffered 
from  another  tornado.  At  that  time,  the 
damage  and  destruction  were  so  great 
that  the  President  made  a  tour  of  some 
of  the  stricken  communities.  I  was  one 
of  those  who  went  with  hun  to  sur\'ey 
the  situation.  He  promised  relief  and 
Federal  assistance  to  the  people  who 
were  without  homes  and  businesses  but 
the  help  was  slow  in  coming  or  non- 
existent. However,  through  sheer  effort 
and  determination  the  people  worked 
out  their  own  plans,  and  lestored  the 
enterprises,  homes  and  farms  that  were 
damaged  by  the  intensity  of  the  storm. 
I  introduced  a  bill  at  that  time  to  assist 
in  alleviating  the  conditions  and  to  help 
these  people. 

There  wa*  a  heavy  toll  in  Thursday's 
tornado  in  Huntington  County.  The 
electrical  storm  temporarily  paralyzed 
some  of  the  public  utilities.  Hea\'y  rains 
partially  inundated  many  pai-ts  of  the 
Fourth  District,  including  Fort  Wayne 
and  Allen  County.  Therefore.  I  am  call- 
ing upon  Federal  offlciaLs  immediately  to 
investigate  conditions  in  the  wake  of  the 
storm  and  assist  in  the  recovery  effons. 
At  the  same  time,  I  again  am  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  provide  legislative  aid  to  the 
stricken  areas  and  help  these  communi- 


NOT   READY   FOR   ANOTHER 
•THRESHER"   DISASTER 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  28,  1968 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  prophetic  article  appeared 
in  the  Sunday  Star  hei'e  in  Washington 
on  May  26.  1968.  All  of  us  hope  that  its 
concern  and  admonitions  were  not  writ- 
ten too  late,  and  that  the  submarine 
Scorpion  which  was  reported  to  have 
been  overdue  in  Norfolk  yesterday  on  a 
cruise  from  the  Azx^res  with  99  men 
aboard,  will  not  prove  to  be  lost  at  sea. 

Two  submarines  of  other  nations. 
Israel  and  France,  have  recently  disap- 
peared at  sea.  I  understand,  without  a 
trace.  Surely  these  losses  and  our  in- 
creasing interest  in  the  seas  as  a  source 
of  food,  fresh  water,  weather,  and  other 
resources  and  influences  on  our  life  rec- 
ommend to  our  Government  a  mission 
for  our  Navy  which  .should  be  expanded 
in  the  years  ahead,  the  charting  and  de- 
velopment of  our  more  intricate  knowl- 
edge of  the  oceans — that  four-fifths  of 
our  world  which  is  water. 

IProm  the  Sunday  Star.  Washington,  D.C., 

May  26,   1968] 

Navt  Not  Ready  fob  Another  "Thresher" 

Disaster 

(By  William  Hlnes) 

Just  over  five  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  worst  undersea  tragedy  In  history  oc- 
curred, and  little  has  been  done  in  the  mean- 
time to  cope  effectively  with  another  Thresh- 
er disaster. 

This  neglect  of  a  pressing  problem  is  a 
black  mark  against  the  Navy,  even  more  In- 
comprehensible and  inexcusable  than  the 
space  agency's  stubborn  disregard  of  the 
need  for  an  astronaut  rescue  system.  After 
all,  space  flights  are  rare  occurrences  and  the 
risk  of  being  stranded  in  orbit  is  remote,  but 
an  undersea  catastrophe  is  an  ever-present 
danger  to  thousands  of  men. 

There  are  75  nuclear  submarines  In  com- 
mission in  the  United  States  Navy,  all  de- 
signed to  run  silent  and  deep  on  the  super- 
secret  business  of  national  security.  Any  one 
of  these  vessels  could  come  to  grief  tomor- 
row. 

Far-fetched?  No  more  so  than  the  Thresher 
disaster  Itself,  or  the  loss  of  a  hydrogen  bomb 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  off  Spain.  A  third 
national  emergency  would  have  occurred  last 
January  when  a  bomb-laden  plane  crashed 
near  Thule,  Greenland,  had  not  the  surface 
of  North   Star   Bay  been  solidly  frozen. 

A  thought-provoking  and  disturbing  article 
in  the  May  Issue  of  "U.S.  Naval  Institute  Pro- 
ceedings" puts  the  nroblem  into  sharp  focus. 
It  recites  the  hypothetical  case  of  an  attack 
submarine — the  same  general  type  as 
Thresher- -which  runs  into  an  uncharted 
seamount  somewhere  In   the  mid-Pacific 

Capt  Charles  N.  G.  Hendrix,  a  retired 
submariner,  tackles  the  problem  mainly  as 
an  operational  one:  How  to  rescue  the  survi- 
vors and.  If  possible,  retrieve  the  stricken 
ship.  But  underlying  these  logistic  aspects 
are  profound  scientific  and  technological  dif- 
ficulties. The  basic  oceanographlc  and  en- 
gineering work  that  would  make  the  task 
possible  simply  has  not  been  done. 


"The  magnitude  and  complexity  of  such 
an  undertaking  today  are  enormous — almost 
beyond  belief,"  says  Hendrix  in  summary. 

Building  his  case,  the  author  speaks  i  f 
the  woeful  shortage  of  Information  about 
currents  and  obstructions  in  the  deep  ocean 
It  is  true  that  most  nt  the  world's  surfucc 
Is  covered  by  water  more  than  three  miles 
deep,  but  shallower  areas  abound  and  it  is 
here  that  tiUbmaniies  can  get  into  beriuu^ 
trouble.  ^^>^ 

Hendrix  asks  his  readers  to  consider  an  -.i^. 
tack  sub  on  a  typical  mission,  running  .sub- ,A> 
merged  througli  the  Central  Pacific.  The  \v,i-  T 
ters  along  its  course  are  known  to  be  studdfcA    * 
with  hundreds  of  submerged  volcanic  cones. 
some  rising  to  within  a  few  hundred  feet,  or 
even  a  few  feet,  of  the  surface.  Most  are  vui- 
charted.  On  the  course  laid  out  by  Hencir.\ 
there  Is  a  stretch  of  more  than  3.000  miles  lur 
which  not  a  single  sounding  appears. 

Hendrix  supposes  that  the  submarine  s.s 
traveling  between  10  and  20  knots  (ll'.-_'3 
mph)  "at  a  relatively  great  depth."  What  tni.'- 
ineans  is  a  Navy  secret,  but  one  might  tiue-.^ 
1,000  feet.  Without  warning,  the  submanne 
crashes  into  an  uncharted  seamount.  Its  bow 
section  is  destroyed  and  all  hands  up  i^ir- 
ward  are  killed. 

"As  seen  through  her  capt;iln's  eyes,  ihe 
situation  is  extremely  grave."  says  Hendrix 
with  typical  blte-the-bullet  understatement 

Fortunately,  the  watertight  doors  and  pres- 
sure hull  maintain  their  integrity,  and  the 
nuclear  reactor  mounted  amidships  con- 
tinues to  operate.  With  atomic  power  avail- 
able to  run  the  ship's  life-support  system, 
the  crew  has  a  life  expectancy  up  to  70  day.s 
If  the  reactor  had  failed  the  limit  would  have 
been  five  days. 

Having  crashed  because  of  the  tnadequacv 
of  charts,  the  submarine's  skipper  now  f.ice 
the  problem  of  communication,  and  agaii; 
he  finds  himself  poorly  equipped.  Probablv 
the  most  effective  method  of  making  i.).s 
whereabouts  known.  Hendrix  says,  would  be 
to  have  the  crew  bang  on  the  hull  with  ham- 
mers— Just  as  World  War  I  submariners  did 
half  a  century  ago. 

This  might  be  effective  for  a  range  of  :ive 
or  six  miles,  provided  search  vessels  could  I'j- 
cate  the  disabled  submarine  this  precisel'. 
Hendrix  indicates  that  this  is  doubtful,  b? 
cause  again  the  Navy  is  wallowing  in  ':.e 
depths  of  Ignorance:  It  has  inadequate 
knowledge  about  surface  and  underlying 
currents. 

And  even  should  the  craft  be  found  before 
its  crew  dies,  how  are  the  rescuers  to  brine 
the  men  to  the  surface  or  salvage  the  sub- 
marine? "For  the  present,"  says  Hendrix.  '  :t 
is  clearly  evident  that  the  search  for.  rescue 
of  personnel  from,  and  recovery  of  a  dis,iblt'd 
submarine  in  the  remote  ocean  area  de- 
scribed above  will  be  an  extremely  difficul; 
and  complex  operation." 

.■\nd  the  chilling  thought  is  it  could  liap- 
pen  tomorrow. 


NASA'S  DR.  WALTON  W.  JONES 
STUDIES  AIRCRAFT  NOISE 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  May  14  edition  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  Mr.  Neal 
Stanford  wrote  a  veiy  enlightening  in- 
terview with  Dr.  Walton  W.  Jones,  chief 
of  NASA's  biotechnology  and  human 
research  division,  on  the  problem  of  air- 
craft noise. 

Since  the  Los  Angeles  International 
Airport  is  adjacent  to  my  district.  I  have 
long  taken  a  deep  personal  interest  in  the 
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problem  of  excessive  jet  noise.  I  have  in- 
troduced several  major  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion designed  to  cui'b  and  control  this 
harassing  problem,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  H.R.  11073,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Airport  .^ct  to  provide  for 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  noise 
abatement  with  respect  to  certain  schools 
located  near  public  airports. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  lo  state  that 
countless  hours  of  valuable  classroom 
discussion  are  lost  because  of  overhead 
jet  noi.se.  Thus,  it  is  imperative  that,  un- 
le.ss  these  classrooms  can  be  adequately 
.soundproofed,  .'^ome  technological  or  leg- 
i.slativc  measures  must  be  taken  to  reduce 
aircraft  noise. 

Dr.  Jones,  v.ho  is  in  charge  of  conduct- 
ing research  studies  on  the  noi.se  prob- 
lem for  NASA,  has  some  very  provoca- 
tive insights  into  this  complex  problem. 
Knoving    that    many    Members    of    the 
House  will  find  his  views  of  f.;reat  inter- 
est, under  unanimous  con.sent  I  include 
this  article  following  my  remarks: 
Aircraft  Noise 
I  By  Neal  Stanford  ) 
.Mrcraft    noise    gets    intensive    study.    It's 
about   lime.   Aims  are   to  uncover: 
How  bad  It  Is. 

Where  the  noise  comes  from. 
What  can  be  done  about  It. 
How    people    ran    adjust    to    sonic-boom 
intensities,  and  how  much 

Dr.  Walton  W  Jones  heads  NASA's  bio- 
technology and  human-research  division.  He 
heads  up  noise  studies  and  research  for  the 
National  .\eronatitics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

In  an  interview  he  talks  about  his  current 
.iirport-noise  survey,  his  sonic-txwm  simu- 
1  Iter,  the  nature  of  noi.se.  and  how  it  can 
be  minimized  or  modified.  One  surprise:  In 
rill  four  cities  studied,  people  were  found 
who  were   not  disturbed   at  all. 

.\n  aim  by  the  Federal  Aviation  .'\dminis- 
tration  is  to  have  Congress  set  up  fair  maxi- 
:num  flying-noise  levels.  Too-noisy  airplanes 
■A-ould  not  be  allowed  to  fly. 

Dr.  Jones.  I  understand  ijou  arc  in  the 
viidst  of  some  studie.<i  of  the  aircraft -noise 
problem  at  some  of  our  big  airports.  W'lat 
'  :tws  are  you  studying? 

Our  studies  this  last  year  have  centered 
m  four  cities.  Chicago.  Denver.  Dallas,  .md 
Los  .Angeles.  We  are  shortlv  choosing  four 
other  cities  for  similar  studies.  Our  research 
centers  on  what  we  call  the  psychoacoustic 
aspects  of  aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom,  on 
V.'.iw  humans  react  to  these  noises,  on  the 
different  characteristics  of  these  noises,  .ind 
what  might  be  done  to  minimize  or  modify 
them. 

The  data  we  have  collected  is  presentlv 
being  reviewed  by  a  National  Academy  of 
.•Sciences  panel,  and  until  they  report  we 
won't  choose  the  next  four  cities  to  study. 
In  the  four  case  studies  made  how  did 
;,ou  ao  about  getting  data  and  what  kind 
lit   data    iras  it? 

We  interviewed  some  3.500  people  in  these 
studies  in  communities  being  overflown,  try- 
:!ig  to  measure  the  reaction  of  the  people  to 
different  kinds  of  noise:  high  frequency,  low 
frequency,  spikes  in  the  spectrum  of  noise, 
.ind  the  like.  We  turned  up  some  surprising 
,ind  interesting  things.  For  example,  we 
found  people  In  each  of  these  communities 
'.vho  really  were  not  disturbed  by  the  noise 
it  all,  weren't  actually  aware  of  it.  Then 
there  were  others  w^ho  objected  strenuously. 
The  explanation  is  psychological,  possibly 
sociological.  It  has  to  do  with  their  being, 
their  makeup,  their  interests,  what  they  do. 
You  know,  some  men  have  developed  very 
r.ice  ways  of  Just  tuning  out  their  wives  at 
times,  and  maybe  this  same  thing  happens 
here. 
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How  do  you  go  about  que.'ttioning  these 
people?  Do  they  know  you  are  trying  to  find 
out    hmv    they    react    to    different    aircraft 

noises? 

We  don't  advertl.se  our  studies,  for  we 
don't  want  any  bias  In  them.  So  our  Inter- 
views in  going  into  homes  do  not  say  they 
are  inquiring  about  aircraft  nol.se.  They  ask 
a  lot  of  questions  about  other  noises  in  the 
community.  It  is  really  a  community  study. 
We  even  put  in  some  questions  for  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  people  so  they 
won't  have  to  make  their  own  study.  We 
only  raise  the  question  of  airplane  noise  In- 
directly. 

Dr.  Jones.  I  am  curious.  How  do  you  in- 
directly ask  a  person  if  aircraft  noi.se 
bothers  him? 

Well,  other  questions  may  lead  up  to  It. 
If  they  don't  \olunteer  their  reactions  we 
can  work  it  around  so  they  do.  I'm  not  so 
sure  I  should  give  you  the  questions  we  ask 
to  get  our  information  since  our  Job  is  only 
half  done. 

But  it  is  true  if  you  ask  them  outright 
what  they  think  of  aircraft  noise  in  their 
community,  you  will  get  biased  answers.  So 
our  intorviewer.s  get  it  Indirectly. 

Also  they  notice  the  type  of  house,  type  of 
construction,  number  of  windows,  any  nol.ses 
from  appliances,  refrigerators,  fans.  etc.  Then 
we  have  sound  trucks  in  the  neighborhood 
measuring  the  idrcraft  noise  at  the  time — so 
answers  can  be  related  to  actual  noise  meas- 
urements. 

Th's  may  all  be  interesting,  hut  lioic  will 
It  prove  useful? 

The  FAA  (Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion) has  asked  Congress  for  authority  to 
add  to  their  certification  requirements  for 
airline  use  of  airports  one  on  noise.  So  if 
future  airplanes  emit  noise  of  certain  value 
characteristics  over  what  criteria  have  been 
found  to  be  acceptable,  then  these  airplanes 
won't  be  allowed  to  fly.  The  FAA  wont  cer- 
tify them. 

The  noise  level  agreed  to.  of  course,  must 
be  fair — fair  to  both  sides,  and  that  Is  what 
we  are  working  on  now — trying  to  help  find 
a  fair  noise  level. 

There  are  other  ways  of  helping  to  im- 
prove the  noise  probiem — quieter  engines. 
for  example,  retrofitting  existing  engines, 
but  those  are  hardware  approaches,  and 
out  of  my  area  of  research. 

Different  kinds  of  planes  make  different 
kinds  of  noises.  From  pour  study,  what  planes 
rause  the  mast  noise  problem — jets? 

This  is  part  of  the  reason  for  this  study. 
Some  people  are  annoyed  by  some  aspects 
of  noise  more  than  others.  For  example,  we 
found  in  work  this  fall  that  certain  hell- 
copters  give  very  low  frequency,  have  a 
very  low  frequency  spectrum,  but  pictures 
on  the  walls  of  a  house  are  apt  to  rattle. 
This  can  be  very  objectionable  to  some  people. 
There  are  several  ways  of  handling  this 
problem.  One  very  simple  one  Is  to  tell  the 
people  to  modify  their  picture-hanging 
methods.  The  annoyance  did  not  come  from 
the  noise  of  the  helicopter  but  the  rattle  of 
the  pictures! 

Did  you  find  that  people  questioned  about 
aircraft  noise  while  outdoors  objected  more 
strongly   than  those  quest7oned  indoors? 

That  was  what  we  expected  to  llnd.  But 
startllngly  enough,  that  isn't  what  hap- 
pened. We  asked  people  to  Judge  the  seri- 
ousness of  noise  outside,  and  then  had 
them  enter  their  homes  before  asking 
again.  .'\s  soon  as  they  entered  the  house 
and  closed  the  door,  it  appears,  their  cri- 
teria dropped,  that  is.  their  noise  threshold 
went  up.  to  about  the  attenuation  of  the 
building. 

Noise  that  was  objectionable  outside  on 
the  graph  indicators  at  110  was  Just  as  ob- 
jectionable when  Inside  the  house  and 
registering  95.  Apparently  people  have  a 
built-in  filter  they  slip  off  as  soon  as  they 
walk    inside.    Part    of    the    reason    for    this 
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study  Is  to  learn  such  things  as  this,  so 
we  don't  do  something  unnecessary  in  set- 
Ing  acceptable  noise  standards  for  airport 
ureas. 

/  gather  that  your  work  also  inchidcs  a 
psychoacoustic  approach,  to  the  problem  of 
the  sonic  boom.  What  are  you  doing  in  this 
field? 

We  have  several  research  studies  going  on. 
One  is  out  at  the  Stanford  Research  Insti- 
tute, where  we  have  a  sonic-boom  simulator 
measuring  the  effects  of  sonic  boom  on  sleep- 
ing Individuals 

This  is  a  room  comparable  to  a  bedroom, 
furnished  as  in  a  home.  One  end.  however. 
IS  a  diaphragm  that  can  be  driven  In  a  small 
adjoining  room  by  a  motor  to  give  the  effect 
of  various  boom  characteristics.  Tapes  are 
used  that  record  actual  lx)oms  of  varying 
strengths.  The  person  is  wired  to  an  appa- 
ratus which   measures  levels  of  sleep. 

Then  after  he  h.-»s  slept  there  for  .several 
nights  and  become  accustomed  to  his  sur- 
roundings the  simulator  is  turned  on. 

A  sonic  boom  l.s  referred  to  as  an  "In-wave." 
and  an  in-wave  can  be  low  and  wide,  or  tall 
and  skinny,  meaning  lime-duration  widths 
and  intensity  for  height.  When  the  nxim  is 
hit  with  a  sonic  boom  the  effect  on  the  sleep- 
ing person  can  be  recorded. 

Does  the  simulator  prove  that  people  can 
become  adjusted  to  sonic  booms,  and  do  they 
.sleep  through  them? 

So  far  this  experiment  seems  to  prove 
that  people  do  adapt  to  sonic  booms,  but  we 
are  not  prep.ired  to  say.  on  what  data  we 
have,  what  they  will  adapt  to.  But  there  is 
.»n  adaptive  mechanism,  apparently. 

Also,  we  have  found  that  the  deeper  -.leep 
they  are  In  the  more  ta(x>m  It  lakes  to  awaken 
them.  People  seem  lo  get  .-.ccustomed  to  some 
booms,  but  we  can't  say  this  applies  to  the 
whole  population. 

/  bclieie  your  shop  is  aUo  involved  :>i  the 
matter  of  improved  aviation  safety.  What 
particular  approach  are  you  taking  to  this 
problem? 

We  fire  doing  some  interesting  experimen- 
tation along  with  the  FAA  and  the  federal 
.ilr  surgeon  on  safer  passenger  and  crew  seats. 
The  military  have  been  working  on  this 
for  some  time,  on  the  question  of  using 
energy-absorption  techniques  in  seats.  If  we 
can  get  some  of  the  energy  imparted  to  the 
passenger  in  a  crash  taken  up  by  some 
energy-absorption  device,  then  the  passenger 
gets  a  reduced  load. 

Many  injuries  could  be  avoided  if  seats 
were  designed  to  dissipate  more  energy.  .  .  . 
If  stronger  seats  were  designed  and  com- 
bined with  dissipation  techmques.  these  seats 
could  dissipate  about  16  times  the  energy 
dissipated  by  present  seat  designs. 

What  about  the  talk  of  having  passengers 
sit   backward   as  a   safety   measure? 

Not  all  forces  are  directly  forward  or  ,^t 
in  a  crash.  If  a  passenger  pitches  to  one  side 
he  may  still  need  a  good  harness.  A  good 
forward  seat,  with  possibly  a  shoulder  har- 
ness, would  be  better  in  many  ways  than 
turning  seats  around. 

We  are  looking  Into  all  these  matters  Our 
work  on  research  into  aircraft  noise,  the  sonic 
boom,  and  passenger  safety  Is  really  only 
part  of  a  much  broader  study.  As  explained, 
we  concentrate  on  the  psychoacoustic  aspects 
of  the  noise  problem  and  the  energy-absorb- 
ing techniques  in  seat  construction. 


BRIDGES     TO     HLTMAN     DIGNITY- 
PART    n 


HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.    MacGREGOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
May    2.    1968.    former    Vice    President 
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Richard  M.  Nixon  delivered  the  second 
part  of  an  outstanding  two-part  state- 
ment on  the  crisis  of  our  cities. 

Mr.  Nixon's  nine  sjiecific  programs  de- 
signed to  point  the  way  toward  national 
unity  are:  core  city  credits — rural  de- 
velopment, new  capital,  new  enterprises, 
human  investment,  computer  job  bank, 
student-teacher  corps,  extended  training, 
teacher-veterans,  and  homoownership. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  insert 
this  address  in  the  Record: 

Bridges  to  HlrM.*^f  Dignity  :  II 

(An  address  by  Richard  M  Nixon  on  the  NBC 

radio  network,  Thursday,  May  2,  1968) 

In  a  radio  address  last  week.  I  stated  this 
conviction:  that  the  economic  crisis  con- 
fronting America  today  is  so  acute  that  It 
rules  out  a  massive  transfusion  now  of  addi- 
tional Federal  funds  into  the  nation's  cities. 
Rather  than  spending  more,  the  Federal 
budget  must  be  cut  by  some  $8  billion  If 
the  fiscal  crisis  Ls  to  be  averted  and  the  dollar 
itself  preserved 

But  I  also  stated  that  a  lack  of  uvaUable 
Federal  funds  ought  not  to  stifle  our  ingenu- 
ity. I  spoke  of  bridges  that  can  and  should 
be  built  tjetween  the  developed  and  the 
underde\eloped  parts  of  our  society — be- 
tween rlth  and  poor,  white  and  black — 
human  bridges,  economic  bridges,  bridges  of 
understanding  and  of  help. 

Tonight  r  would  like  to  describe  some  of 
those  bridges. 

These  programs  represent  a  t>eginnlng: 
they  illustrate  the  new  direction  that  our 
efforts  to  reconcile  the  races  and  to  rescue  the 
poor  ought  to  be  taking 

They  will  not  by  themselves  eliminate 
poverty  now,  or  even  In  the  next  decade. 
They  will  not  guarantee  complete  racial 
harmony.  But  they  tvnu  point  the  way  toward 
our  becoming  at  last  one  nation  and  one 
people.  For  they  aim  at  breaking  the  dismal 
cycles  of  despair  and  dependency,  which 
have  created  a  welfare  class  catered  to  by  a 
welfare  bureaucracy.  And  the  point  about 
them  is  that  they  are  all  things  which  can  be 
done  now — which  do  not  require  the  massive 
spending  which  can  be  neither  reaUstically 
promised  nor  responsibly  delivered. 

Tiie  old  aopro.ich  was  custodial:  to  care 
for  the  poor  with  Federal  doles.  Federal  hous- 
ing. Federal  make-work  jobs.  The  new  ap- 
proach is  remedial:  to  Involve  the  poor  m 
the  rebuilding  of  their  own  communities  and 
in  the  fostering  of  self-reUance  and  self- 
respect. 

The  first  need  is  to  replace  dependence 
with  independence. 

This  means  laying  the  economic  stepping- 
stones  of  meanlngf'.il  .ind  productive  jobs  se- 
curely in  place  Beyond  this,  it  also  means 
encouraging  black  pride  through  its  vigorous 
development  of  black  management  and  of 
black  capital  ownership,  and  thus  helping 
remove  the  celling  from  black  :ispiration. 

The  possible  answers  to  our  nation's  prob- 
lems are  infinite  in  number — the  product  o: 
the  ingenuity  of  the  .Americ.m  people  multi- 
plied by  their  commitment  to  the  cause  of 
justice.  But  here  are  some  of  the  things — 
specific,  practical  things — that  can  be  done 
nou-  to  get  private  enterprise  into  the  ghetto, 
and  the  people  of  the  ghetto  into  private 
enterprise 

CORE   LITY    CREOrrS RURAL   DEVELOPMENT 

Tax  incentives — whether  direct  credits,  ac- 
celerated depreciation  or  a  combination  of 
the  two — should  be  provided  to  those  busi- 
nesses that  locate  branch  offices  or  new  plants 
in  poverty  areas,  whether  in  the  core  cities 
or  in  ruml  America. 

Free  enterprise  goes  where  the  profits  are. 
Tax  incentives  an  place  these  profits  where 
the  people  are.  and  where  the  need  is. 

I  include  rural  .America  in  this  incentive 
program  for  two  reasons. 

The  first  is  need.  We  don  t  see  rural  Amer- 
ica exploding  on  television,  but  these  harsh 
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lealltles  cannot  be  overlooked:  More  than 
half  the  Americans  living  below  the  poverty 
line  live  in  rural  America.  Unemployment  on 
the  farm  is  twice  what  it  is  in  the  city  More 
than  half  the  nation's  inadequate  housing  is 
in  rural  areas 

The  second  reason  Is.  quite  simply,  that 
many  of  the  cities'  problems  are  rooted  In 
rural  decay.  As  workers  are  forced  off  the 
farms,  thev  crowd  Into  the  cities — often  as 
unprepared  for  city  life  as  they  are  for  city 
Jobs.  To  the  extent  that  new  Jobs  can  be 
opened  In  rural  America,  to  that  extent  will 
the  pressure  be  lessened  on  the  cities. 

NEW    CAPITAL 

If  our  urban  ghettos  are  to  be  rebuilt 
from  within,  one  of  the  first  requirements  is 
the  development  of  black-owned  and  black- 
run  businesses.  The  need  is  more  than  eco- 
nomic. Black  ownership — of  homes,  of  land, 
and  especially  of  productive  enterprise — is 
both  symbol  and  evidence  of  opportunity, 
and  this  is  central  to  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence on  which  orderly  progress  rests 

Establishing  new  businesses  requires  both 
capital  and  know-how. 

Too  often,  the  normal  sources  of  capital 
are  unavailable  for  ghetto  enterprises.  The 
risks  are  considered  too  high. 

As  the  President's  Riot  Commission  has 
recommended,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration's loan  program  should  be  substan- 
tially expanded  in  these  areas. 

Beyond  this,  additional  loan  guarantee 
programs  can  be  combined  with  active  efforts 
to  enlist  traditional  lending  Institutions  in 
ghetto  development. 

Reinsurance  programs  cost  little  to  estab- 
lish, and  these  can  reduce  the  risk  of  invest- 
ment in  poverty  areas. 

Dr.  Andrew  Brimmer,  a  Governor  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  has  urged  a  greater 
use  of  correspondent  relationships  between 
large,  white-controlled  lending  institutions 
and  smaller,  black-controlled  ones,  which 
again  would  Increase  the  capital  available 
for  ghetto  business  loans. 

Churches,  unions,  and  corporations  doing 
substantial  business  in  poverty  areas,  might 
choose  to  keep  some  of  their  cash  deposits  in 
banks   that  serve   those  communities. 

Federal  and  state  banking  authorities 
might  Join  with  private  banking  institu- 
tions to  provide  technical  and  capital  assist- 
ance for  the  establishment  of  more  new. 
black-controlled  banks. 

Senator  Javits  has  proposed  creation  of  a 
Domestic  Development  Bank,  roughly  com- 
parable in  concept  to  the  World  Bank.  Tills 
would  make  loans  and  guarantees  for  bvisi- 
nesses  that  either  are  located  in  poverty 
areas  or  draw  most  of  their  employees  from 
poverty  areas,  with  preference  given  to  those 
enterprises  that  are  locally-owned  or  that 
allow  residents  of  the  area  to  participate  in 
ownership. 

NEW     ENTERPRISES 

A  New  Enterprise  program  should  be  estab- 
lished to  serve  the  Negro  in  the  central  city, 
helping  black  employees  to  become  em- 
ployers. 

Under  such  a  program,  .successful  busi- 
nessmen and  business  school  teacliers  could 
provide  training  in  the  techniques  of  busi- 
ness management.  If  such  a  program  were 
organized,  surely  enough  could  be  found  who 
would  volunteer  their  time — and.  .as  an  extra 
inducement.  I  would  suggest  an  individual 
tax  deduction  equivalent  to  the  rate  of  pay 
of  an  Instructor  in  a  business  school  for  the 
time  individually  put  in.  and  corporate  tax 
deductions  for  those  companies  that  loan 
their  executives. 

HUMAN     INVESTMENT 

Next.  I  urge  Immediate  enactment  by  Con- 
gress of  the  Republican-sponsored  Human 
Investment  Act.  providing  tax  incentives  to 
corporations  wliich  hire  and  train  the  un- 
skilled and  upgrade  the  skills  of  those  at  the 
bottom  of  the  employment  ladder. 

A  few   years   ago,    American   industrv  was 
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given  a  seven  per  cent  tax  credit  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  equipment.  The  credits  were 
widely  used.  Productivity  Increased,  and  the 
entire  economy  benefited,  A  similar  t.i.x 
credit  for  increasing  the  productivity  of  peo- 
ple is  overdue,  and  along  with  It  should  co 
a  vigorous  effort — led  by  the  President-  t-j 
persuade  Industry  to  utilize  it  to  the  fullest 
Workers,  business  and  the  nation  would  ben- 
efit. 

Critics  have  questioned  such  tax-credit 
proposals  on  the  ground  that  each  dollar  >  f 
tax  credit  Increases  the  budget  deficit  bv  ,.- 
much  as  a  dollar  of  new  spending. 

But  in  this  case,  it  wouldn't  work  th.it 
way.  In  the  first  place,  those  put  on  payrolls 
will  be  taken  off  of  welfare  rolls  or  unrni- 
ployment — compensation  rolls;  and  In  thf- 
second  place,  as  industry  is  moved  into  thp 
Job-training  field,  government  can  be  moved 
out  of  it. 

The  Job  Corps,  for  example,  has  proved  , 
costly  failure.  It  costs  some  $10,000  a  year  t-i 
train  a  Job  Corpsman  for  a  Job  that  often 
turns  out  not  to  exist.  Under  the  Hum;ui 
Investment  Act.  Industry  Itself— which  cre- 
ates the  Jobs — would  be  training  men  at  tar 
less  cost  for  jobs   that  did   exist. 

COMPTTTER     JOB     BANK 

Part  of  the  unemployment  problem  ;; 
simply  a  matter  of  getting  the  man  and  the 
job  together. 

Last  month,  while  the  Department  of  Labor 
reported  that  three  million  American  men 
and  women  were  looking  for  Jobs,  classified 
pages  all  across  the  nation  were  thick  with 
"Help  Wanted"  ads. 

This  Is  an  area  in  which  modern  technolopv 
can  serve  human  needs.  If  computers  can 
match  boys  and  girls  for  college  dates,  thev 
can  match  Job-seeking  men  with  man- 
seeking  Jobs. 

Thus  I  have  recommended  the  creation  — 
immediately — of  a  National  Computer  Job 
Bank. 

Under  this  plan,  computers  would  be  lo- 
cated in  areas  of  high  unemployment,  both 
urban  and  rural.  These  would  be  programmed 
with  data  on  available  Jobs  and  Job  tralninc 
programs — locally,  statewide  and  nationwide 
A  Jobless  man  could  tell  the  computer  oper.i- 
tor  his  employment  background,  his  skills, 
his  Job  needs — and  in  minutes  he  could  learn 
where  to  find  the  work  or  the  training  he 
seeks. 

Tl-iese  economic  programs  all  are  simple 
in  concept  and  modest  in  cost.  They  lack 
the  drama  of  a  -52  billion  or  a  $20  billion 
price-tag.  But  they  are  aimed  at  enlistlne 
the  real  engines  of  American  progress — In- 
dividual Initiative,  private  capital,  voluntary 
services:  the  dynamic  four-fifths  of  our  econ- 
omy not  accounted  for  by  government. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  education. 

When  It  comes  time  for  budget-cutting, 
this  is  one  area  that  must  not  be  short- 
changed. Doing  so  would  shortchange  the 
future  of  our  children,  and  the  future  of 
the  nation. 

The  Federal  government  has  an  Immensely 
Important  role  to  play  in  advancing  educa- 
tion, as  do  the  states  and  the  local  com- 
munities. 

But  there  also  Is  a  great  deal  the  people 
can  do. 

STUDENT-TEACHER    CORPS 

Young  Americans  have  shown  their  ideal- 
ism and  their  dedicaton  in  the  Peace  Corps 
and  In  VISTA.  To  these  now  should  be  added 
a  National  Student  Teacher  Corps  of  high 
school  and  college  students:  carefully 
selected,  paid  volunteers  who  would  work  at 
the  tutoring  of  core-city  children  What  thev 
might  lack  In  formal  teaching  skills,  thev 
could  make  up  in  the  personal  bonds  of 
friendship  and  respect. 

A  comparable  program  already  Is  at  work 
in  New  York  City  where  Homework  Helpers- 
supervised  high  school  seniors — are  tutoring 
fourth-to-sixth  grade  students.  Both  helper 
and  pupil  have  benefited.  The  Riot  Commls- 
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slon  has  commended  the  program— and  it 
represents  the  kind  of  helping  hand  needed 
across  the  nation. 

EXTENDED    TRAINING 

Compensatory  education  is  the  first  step 
:uward  bringing  quality  education  to  slum 
schools.  Without  it.  the  children  of  poverty 
will  never  catch  up  with  the  children  of 
ibundance. 

I  recommend  inauguration  of  Extended 
Training  Programs  In  core-city  schools,  in 
which  cliisses  in  basic  language  and  com- 
munications skills  would  be  made  available 
Lifter  regular  school  hours  and  during  the 
.summer  months  For  those  willing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them,  these  programs  would  pro- 
vide an  essential  and  often  missing  founda- 
tion for  further  learning. 

TEACHER-VETERANS 

One  of  the  kev  needs  in  the  ghetto  is  for 
more  black  teachers  and  administrators, 
highly  trained,  highly  motivated.  As  Floyd 
McKlssick  put  it  a  few  months  ago,  "We  need 
a  black  authority  figure  .  .  .  with  whom  our 
children  might  be  able  to  Identify  and  to 
vtiose  position  they  might  aspire." 

Among  the  nation's  greatest  underutilized 
assets  are  the  returning  Negro  veterans  of 
V'iet  Nam.  These  Include  thousands  of  officers 
,md  non-commissioned  officers,  trained  and 
proven  in  leadership.  Many  of  these  would  be 
superbly  qualified  tor  training  as  teachers. 

The  universities  and  schools  for  teacher 
training  should  Intensify  their  recruitment 
among  these  veterans.  For  Its  part,  the  De- 
uartment  of  Defense  should  set  up  a  special 
information  program  to  make  Viet  Nam  vet- 
erans, black  and  white  alike,  aware  of  the 
opportunities  and  rewards  of  teaching. 

The  black  soldier  has  wxltten  a  proud  rec- 
ord in  Viet  Nam — and  that  pride  is  needed  in 
the  ghetto  schools. 

HOMEOWNERSHIP 

People  who  own  their  own  homes  don't 
burn  their  neighborhoods:  rather,  in  pride 
and  self-interest,  they  turn  to  fixing  up  their 
communities  and  making  them  livable  for 
themselves  and  their  neighbors. 

Exciting  new  trails  are  being  blazed  toward 
more  widespread  home  ownership. 

Senator  Percy's  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  plan,  for  example,  would  provide 
a  private  sector  device  for  channeling  mort- 
gage capital  into  the  slums  and  for  enabling 
the  poor  to  own  their  own  homes — and  it 
would  do  so  at  only  a  minute  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  packing  them  into  public  housing. 
Planner  House,  a  private  self-heip  organi- 
zation In  Indianapolis,  has  shown  dramati- 
cally that  "sweat  equity"  can  be  made  to 
work  as  a  means  of  getting  the  poor  into 
their  own  homes;  some  400  families  there 
have  built  their  own  homes  from  scratch. 
The  example  should  be  widely  copied. 

The  FHA  is  largely  limited  today  to  "safe" 
mortgages.  It  should  be  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  taking  greater  mortgage  risks,  so  that 
it  can  function  effectively  in  slum  areas 
where  now  it  does  little. 

I  have  tried  tonight  to  set  forth  a  few 
examples  of  low-coet  steps  that  could  be 
taken  now  to  attack  the  problems  of  slum 
housing,  rather  than  spending  hundreds  of 
millions  to  clear  more  slum  acres,  to  displace 
more  families,  and  to  build  more  public 
liousing. 

The  basic  principle  here  is  the  same  as  in 
the  Job  programs  I  outlined:  imaginative  en- 
listment of  the  private  and  the  independent 
sectors,  encouragement  of  private  ownership, 
development  of  the  pride  that  can  only  come 
irom  independence. 

Significantly,  some  of  the  nation's  out- 
suu.ding  Negro  leaders  have  shown  the  way. 
Men  like  Dr.  Leon  Sullivan  in  Philadelphia 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Matthew  in  New  York  have 
established  private  programs  which  have 
opened  doors  of  opportunity  to  thousands  of 
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Neeroes    who    mlEht    never    have    benefited 
irom    a    government   program. 

The  old  way— the  government  way — will 
no  longer  do.  'The  old  way  is  still  the  condi- 
tioned rellex  of  those  whose  policy  approaches 
are  rooted  in  tlie  30's— the  old  way  uf  mas- 
sive spending  piled  on  m.assive  spending,  and 
of  looking  to  Washington  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  Watts. 

The  old  wavs  have  failed,  because  the  Crisis 
of  the  Old  Order  is  not  the  crisis  of  today. 
In  the  rums  of  downtown  Washington,  ol 
Detroit  and  Watts  and  Newark,  lie  the  ruins 
of  a  philosophy  of  government  that  has  out- 
lived its  ongiiis  and  no  longer  speaks  to  its 
lime. 

It's  time  now  for  a  new  way,  which  yet  is 
the  oldest  way  of  all— the  way  that  begins 
with  people,  marshaling  their  own  energies, 
moved  by  their  own  vrill.  pursuing  their  own 
dre.ims. 

The  people  are  responding — individuals, 
voluntary  organizations,  businesses,  univer- 
sities. 

People  are  asking  what  they  can  do.  Busi- 
nesses are  looking  lor  ways  to  enlist. 

Our  legislative  goal  should  be  the  maxi- 
mum mobilization  of  this  will  and  these  re- 
sources, with  government's  primary  role  not 
t.3  do  t!ie  job  by  itseli.  but  to  assist  in  getting 
it  done. 

Through  this  creative  Interaction  of  public 
and  private,  of  government  and  people,  the 
poor  can  iinallv  receive  what  law  alone  can- 
not provide — the  hope,  the  help,  the  leilow- 
ship  of  human  dignity,  which  stem  U'om  that 
greatness  of  heart  that  lies  at  the  lieart  of 
America's  greatness. 


THE  POOR  PEOPLE'S  CAMPAIGN 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1968 


Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  few 
weeks,  there  has  been  considerable  public 
discussion  on  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  currently 
undei-ivay  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

Typical  of  the  American  capacity  to 
honestly  explore  a  difficult  problem,  most 
of  this  discussion  has  been  rational, 
.searching,  anal^.tical.  and  respon.sive  to 
the  neeos  articulated  by  the  campaign. 
For  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  many 
Americans  who  heretofore  have  had  no 
exposure  to  poverty  or  its  crippling  ef- 
fects or  for  that  matter,  no  awareness  of 
this  social  cancer,  have  been  forced  to 
think  about  the  deprived  segment  in  our 
affluent  midst.  One  of  the  country's 
largest  magazines,  Time,  indicated  its 
sensitivity  to  the  issues  raised  by  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign  by  doing  a  cover  story 
on  poverty  in  its  May  17  issue. 

Whether  or  not  this  Nation  and  this 
Congress  will  be  able  to  fully  respond  and 
therebv  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign  remain  unknown  as  of 
this  moment.  I  do  believe  and  I  am  deeply 
optimistic  that  this  Congress  will  respond 
in  some  measure  to  the  critical  plight  of 
the  poor  people  of  this  country.  Certainly, 
the  establishment  of  an  unofficial 
dialog  between  an  ad  hoc  committee 
of  Congressmen  and  Senators  and  offi- 
cials 01  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference,  organizers  of  the  cam- 
paign, is  a  constructive  step  in  the  right 
direction. 
I    might    add,    parenthetically,    that 
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several  days  before  our  first  meeting  with 
the  SCLC  representatives  in  the  Ray- 
burn  House  OfRce  Building  on  May  16, 
1968,  I  had  pubhcly  urged  that  such  a 
dialog  begin.  I  also  recommended  that 
SCLC  leaders  make  a  searching  attempt 
to  trim  some  of  their  legislative  demands 
in  order  to  present  a  realistic  legislative 
program  that  had  some  reasonable 
chance  of  passage.  These  comments  were 
reported  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on 
May  13. 1968. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  concern  here 
tod£^y  is  not  with  the  immediate  demands 
of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  whose 
cause  I  heartily  and  enthusiastically 
espouse.  Nor  am  I  discussing  what  kind 
of  programs  could  be  passed  by  Congress 
to  meet  these  critical  demands.  I  have 
already  submitted  a  group  of  legi-slative 
proposals  and  have  outlined  what  can  be 
accomplished  concretely  with  these  pro- 
posals. 

■What  concerns  me  as  a  legislator  and 
as  an  American  is  the  leattirmation  ot 
the  God-given  right  ot  any  peoples  in  a 
democracy  to  peacefully  petition  for  a 
redress  of  their  grievances. 

That  these  people — black,  white.  Mex- 
ican-American. Indian,  and  Puerto 
Rican — who  have  assembled  in  Resur- 
rection City  have  legitimate  grievances, 
none  of  us  can  deny.  Living  in  some  of 
the  most  inhuman  conditions  imaginable, 
many  of  these  families  do  not  know  what 
it  is  to  eat  three  meals  a  day  or  to  live 
in  a  house  with  heat,  a  bathroom,  and 
a  roof  that  does  not  leak  when  it  rains. 
Impoverished  economically,  they  have 
also  been  impoverished  politically. 

They  have  never  been  apprised  of  their 
rights.  Indeed,  they  do  not  know  such 
rights  exist.  Even  among  our  middle- 
class  and  reasonably  inforntcd  croups, 
there  is  a  paucity  of  understanding  ot 
due  process,  the  right  to  petition  one's 
government,  the  inherent  right  to  de- 
mand redress  of  legitimate  grievances 
and  other  attendant  rights  guaranteed 
by  our  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. 

The  poor  people  who  have  gathered 
together  in  Washington.  D.C..  arc  here 
to  seek  redress  of  their  depressed  condi- 
tion. They  are  performing  this  impor- 
tant task  within  the  constitutionally 
recognized  machinery  of  American  Gov- 
ernment. They  are  here  as  American 
citizens.  And  what  they  seek  is  what  most 
American  citizens  now  enjoy— Ufe.  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

"To  the  extent,  they  are  unable  to  earn 
a  living,  to  the  extent  they  do  not  enjoy 
the  security  of  a  decent  .iob  and  are  un- 
able to  provide  for  their  families,  then 
to  that  precise  extent  do  they  not  en.ioy 
life,  liberty,  and  the  ability  to  pursue 
happiness. 

Whether  or  not  some  may  consider 
their  demands,  just  or  unjust,  is  imim- 
portant.  What  is  important  is  that  their 
need  is  undisputed. 

Theirs  is  a  need  Iwrne  out  of  centuries 
of  discrimination,  diseniranchisement. 
and  disinheritance.  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  on  earth  is  as  remote  from  them 
as  it  was  for  their  ancestors. 

I  think  that  many  of  the  critics  of  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign  have  been 
frightened  not  by  the  demands  or  the 
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cause  the  poor  people  represent  but  by 
the  great  throngs  of  people  inundating 
the  Capital.  Implicit  in  their  presence  is 
they  are  a  threat  to  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  this  city. 

But.  outside  of  a  few  marches  and 
orderly  confrontations  with  members  of 
the  executive  branch,  they  have  been 
essentially  orderly.  Yes.  some  of  the 
rhetoric  has  l>een  colorful  and  at  times, 
hostile.  Some  have  even  classified  the  ex- 
pressions as  violent.  But  I  make  a  clear 
distinction  between  a  violent  call  to  arms 
and  the  despairing  anger  of  a  subjugated 
peoples  whose  righteous  indignation  can 
no  longer  be  contained. 

When  Rev.  Ralph  Abemathy  and  his 
associates  met  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Senate  on  May  16.  he  made 
it  crystal  clear  that  he  intended  to  lead  a 
peaceful  and  nonviolent  movement.  To 
those  who  see  violence.  Commimist-con- 
trol  and  other  subversive  influences 
operating  in  this  truly  American  exercise 
in  good  citizenship,  let  me  suggest  that 
the  words,  of  James  Mathews  Legare's 
poem.  "To. a  Lily,"  is  applicable  here: 

Thou  in  thy  lake  dost  see  | 

Thyself:  so  she 

Beholds  her  imiige   in   her  eyes 

Reflected. 

I  would  painfully  suggest  that  those 
who  raise  the  issues  of  "threats"  "vio- 
lence" and  "blackmail"  reflect  a  troubled 
conscience. 

As  this  Nations  highest  deliberative 
body,  we  should  never  be  forced  to  legis- 
late under  duress  or  the  threat  of  vio- 
lence. But  that  does  not  preclude  our 
being  jolted  or  disturbed  by  segments  of 
the  American  people  who  justifiably 
feel — and  the  vast  array  of  statistics 
support  their  contention — that  they  have 
been  mistreated,  humiliated,  scorned, 
and  abused  by  their  fellow  citizens. 

Such  abuse  and  scorn.  Mr.  Speaker, 
has  not  been  necessarily  any  organized 
conspiracy  or  the  result  of  an  entire  na- 
tion acting  against  one  segment  of  the 
population  because  I  sincerely  believe 
that  the  majority  of  white  Americans  are 
fair-minded  people.  I  believe  that  if  the 
issues  :iDW  confronting  this  Nation  are 
highlighted  and  focused  by  this  Poor 
People's  Campaign,  there  resides  in  the 
hearts  of  most  Americans  a  wellspring 
of  passion  and  loving  concern  for  their 
fellowman  that  will  overflow  in  a  legis- 
lative program  of  redress. 

When  we  took  our  oath  of  office,  we 
made  a  compact  with  our  voters  and  con- 
gressional constituents  that  we  would 
faithfully  represent  them  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duties.  But  that  oath,  by 
definition,  demands  that  we  also  repre- 
sent America. 

Those  poor  people  now-  living  in  Res- 
urrection City  are  Americans.  They  do 
have  rights.  They  do  have  needs.  And 
their  lives  must  be  changed. 

What  kind  of  change  depends  upon 
us  in  this  Congress. 

I  think  they  have  rendered  a  great 
ser\-ice  to  the  tree  of  democracy  and  its 
continued  nourishment  by  coming  here 
to  remind  us  and  this  great  Nation  that 
we  are  indeed  one  Nation  and  that  unless 
we  all  are  able  to  enjoy  democracy's 
blessings,  then  we  have  failed  to  fulfill 
the  mission  of  our  Founding  Fathers. 
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EDUCATION  AND  HUNGER 


May  28,  1968 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

I^f  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  apparent  in  the  hearings  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  which  is  considering  the  proposed 
Commission  on  Huiiger.  that  food  alone 
is  not  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  some 
malnourished  Americans. 

It  appears  from  testimony  and  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  that  .some  individ- 
uals, because  of  upbringing  or  back- 
ground, are  not  in  the  habit  of  using  or 
preparing  certain  commodities  they 
receive. 

Subtle  and  considerate  education  pro- 
grams for  effective  changes  in  eating 
patterns  must  be  initiated  to  overcome 
these  cultural  tastes. 

In  the  October  1954  t-dition  of  the 
Journal  of  American  Dietetics  Associa- 
tion, there  appeared  an  article  entitled 
"Odd  Dietary  Practices  of  Women."  by 
Cecile  Hoover  Edwards.  Hattie  McSwain. 
and  Susie  Haire.  Because  some  of  these 
practices  may  possibly  exist  today.  I  in- 
.sert  it  at  this  i3oint  in  the  Record: 

Odd  Dietary  Practices  of  Women  ' 
I  By  Cecile  Hoover  Edwards.  Hattie  McSwain. 

and  Susie  Halre,-  Department  of  Foods  and 

Nutrition.    School    of    Home    Economics. 

Tiiskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee.  Ala.» 

Fixed  traditions  and  taboos  about  foods 
existed  even  among  the  Hebrews  of  early 
Semitic  periods.  Only  a  limited  number  of 
investigations,  however,  have  been  made  of 
the  unusual  or  odd  dietary  practices  of 
women,  particularly  those  of  pregnant 
women. 

Dickins  and  Ford,-  Hertz.*  and  Whiting' 
have  referred  to  the  practice  of  eating  such 
substances  as  starch  and  clay.  In  anthro- 
pologic literature,  this  practice  is  known  as 
geophagy,  which  has  been  defined  as  earth- 
eating  among  some  Indian  and  Negro  tribes. 
Since  the  existence  of  geophagy  has  been  re- 
ported from  various  parts  of  the  world,  it 
would  seem  that  the  practice  is  not  limited 
to  any  particular  ethnic  group  or  spatial  area. 

In  a  .survey  of  rural  Negro  children  in 
Oktibbeha  County.  Mississippi,  Dlcklns  and 
Ford  '  observed  that  30  to  38  per  cent  of  the 
209  children  studied  had  eaten  dirt  that 
school  year. 

The  existence  of  dirt-  and  starch-eating 
m  North  Carolina  first  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Hertz  through  her  work  with  Negro 
mothers.  .According  to  her.  mothers  defend 
themselves  by  pointing  out  that  they  eat 
dirt  when  pregnant  because  "pregnant 
women  have  'cravings'."  She  concluded  that 
the  habit  of  eating  starch  and  clay  was  sex- 
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linked,  since  there  were  no  reports  of  adult 
men  who  ate  either  substance. 

Accordingly  to  Whiting,  the  practices  of 
clay-  and  starch-eating  are  closely  associated. 
While  working  on  a  health  education  project, 
sponsored  by  Bennett  College  in  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina,  Whiting  reported  that  two 
types  of  clay  were  eaten,  red  and  white 
which  were  described  as  tasting  the  same- 
sour  and  "puckerlsh."  White  clay  was  re- 
ported to  be  smoother  and  less  gritty.  A  third 
substance,  soot,  was  also  referred  to  by 
Whiting.  The  soot  was  consumed  (a)  directlv 
from  stove  pipes  and  (b)  after  being  placed 
in  bags,  dipped  in  water,  and  boiled  into  soot 
tea. 

The  present  study  was  undertaken  :■) 
determine  the  nature  and  prevalence  of  un- 
usual dietary  practices  of  rural  women  who 
resided  within  a  75-ml.  radius  of  Tuskeges 
Institute.  As  the  study  progressed.  It  became 
apparent  that  the  practices  of  clay-  and 
starch-eating  were  fairly  common  through- 
o\n  the  South  and  In  some  parts  of  the  North. 
Additional  information,  therefore,  was  •  o- 
tained  from  health  agencies,  doctors,  and 
mldwlves  in  other  southern  states. 

The  objectives  of  the  study  were:  (1)  to 
compile  information  on  "cravings"  for  foods 
which  are  normal  dietary  constituents,  i2\ 
to  study  the  practice  of  eating  foods  or  sub- 
stances which  do  not  conform  to  the  norni,-a 
dietary  pattern,  (3)  to  investigate  the  ri- 
fluence  of  superstitious  beliefs,  food  tab<x,,-, 
customs,  and  traditions  on  the  dietary  habit^: 
of  women  in  normal  health  and  during  preg- 
nancy, and  (4)  to  Interpret  and  evaluate  the 
data  on  the  basis  of  (a)  reasons  given  '..jr 
ingestion  or  non-lngestion  of  specific  sub- 
stances and  (b)  the  nutritive  values  of  xhc 
foods  and  or  substances. 

EXPERIMENT.AL   PROCEDUKE 

By  tise  of  the  normative  stirvey  method  and 
personal  interviews,  information  on  odd 
dietary  practices  of  women  In  the  South  w.ts 
obtained.  Questionnaires  were  directed  onlv 
to  individuals  who  were  In  close  contact 
with  the  eating  habits  of  women  who  lived 
in  rural  and  suburban  areas. 

The  names  of  300  Negro  women  who  had 
given  birth  to  babies  from  1949  to  1951  were 
randomly  selected  from  the  postpartv.ni 
records  of  the  John  A.  Andrew  Memori:a 
Hospital.  Tuskegee  Institute.  Questionnaires 
were  sent  to  these  women  to  obtain  infor- 
mation on  their  dietary  habits  during  pre:.-- 
nancy  and  in  normal  periods.  The  avern-e 
income  of  the  families  of  the  150  women  \vi-.o 
returned  the  questionnaires  was  $1750.  rani;- 
ing  from  S168  to  $4000.  The  ages  ranged  from 
thirteen  to  forty-nine  years — average  twenty- 
hve  years.  The  average  education  was  sevent;i 
grade,  with  a  range  of  from  none  to  sixteen 
years.  These  women  were  farmers,  domestic 
workers,  and  homemakers.  The  majority  i55 
per  cent)  rented  their  homes;  15  per  cent 
were  sharecroppers;  and  19  per  cent  owned 
their  homes.  In  this  group,  87  per  cent  of  the 
diets  were  rated  fair,  poor,  or  very  iXDor:  1 ) 
per  cent  were  rated  good:  and  3  per  cen: 
were  rated  excellent. 

A  random  sample  of  50  women  was  chosen 
from  the  group  of  150  who  returned  the  ques- 
tionnaires. Visits  were  made  to  their  homes 
to  verify  and  supplement  the  information 
obtained  from  the  questionnaires. 

In  addition  to  the  50  women  who  were 
randomly  selected  for  home  Interviews.  61 
other  women  were  Interviewed  at  maternity 
clinics  In  Alabama,  and  at  home  and  mater- 
nity clinics  in  Georgia. 

One  hundred  questionnaires  were  sent  to 
health  agencies,  experiment  stations,  and 
hospKals  in  seventeen  southern  states;  of 
these  47  were  returned.  Personal  Interviews 
were  also  held  with  45  mldwlves  (mostly  cl 
the  "granny"  or  non-nurse  type).  40  public 
health  nurses,  and  6  doctors  In  Alabama  and 
Georgia.  Thus  data  were  obtained  from  a 
total  of  211  Individual  women  (ill  by  per- 
sonal Interview  I.  47  health  agencies,  and  91 
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persons  engaged  in  health  work,  either  pro- 
lesslonally  or  as  mldwlves 

RESULTS  AND  DISlUSSION 

The  food  habits  of  man  are  Intimately 
interwoven  with  his  cultural  and  religious 
beliefs  In  his  eifori  to  survive,  he  has  turned 
10  food  not  onlv  as  an  energy-giving  and 
bodv-bulldlng  material,  but  also  as  a  refuge 
from  the  many  ills  which  beset  him.  Even 
today,  our  culture  retains  some  of  the  early 
effects  of  animism,  demnnology.  and  meta- 
physics which  l^ave  Intluenced  the  practices 
of  peoples  as  generations  passed 

According  to  Mason,"  the  medical  prescrip- 
tions in  early  Egyptian  culture  showed  a 
strong  belief  in  the  power  of  the  supernat- 
ural. The  concept  that  certain  plants  picked 
in  the  moonlight  were  particularly  efficacious 
in  the  preparation  of  medicine  was  accepted 
bv  the  peoples  In  that  country  and  others, 
and  It  is  still  not  infrequently  encountered 
in  modern  popular  medicine  More  rational 
was  the  following  prescription  of  the  same 
period. 

"To  cure  granulations  of  the  eye  you  will 
prepare  a  remedy  of  coUyrium.  verdigris,  on- 
ions, blue  vitriol,  powdered  woods  You  will 
mix  it  all  and  apply  it  to  the  eyes  of  the  sick 
person." 

In  those  earlv  times  the  body  was  seen 
as  a  temple  of  the  soul  The  concept  that  Ill- 
ness and  death  were  due  to  sin  existed,  ac- 
cording to  Mason,  m  early  Babylonian  medi- 
cine. Evidence  of  this  Idea  Is  found  In  ad- 
herence to  the  bath,  the  selection  and  prep- 
aration of  foods,  and  concepts  of  sanitation. 
The  ritual  of  bathing  and  washing  of  the 
hands  before  meals  In  biblical  times  served 
a  dual  purpose.  Whereas  washing  the  hands 
before  meals  was  done  both  for  the  sake 
of  cleanliness  and  as  a  religious  dutv.  sj-m- 
bollc  of  the  cleansing  of  the  soul,  washing 
them  after  the  meal  was  jiracticed  as  an 
evidence  of  duty  and  of  respect  to  other 
persons.  This  practice  today  seems  to  be 
based  wholly  on  sanit.ary  principles. 

The  selection  and  preparation  of  food  was 
important  In  Hebrew  relieion  and  even  today 
i.s  highly  ritualistic  in  Jewi.'^h  families.  Mason 
quotes  the  "law  of  clean  and  unclean  meats" 
iDcut.  14:3-8)  : 

•Thou  Shalt  not  eat  any  abominable  thing. 
n-iese  are  the  beasts  which  ye  shall  eat:  the 
ox.  the  sheep,  and  the  goat,  the  hart,  and 
the  roebuck,  and  the  fallow  deer,  the  \7ild 
LO'.it.  and  the  pygarg,  and  the  wUd  ox,  and 
:ho  chamois.  Arid  every  breast  that  parteth 
The  hoof  and  cleaveth  the  cleft  Into  two 
.  i:iws.  and  chewth  the  cud  among  the  beasts, 
•hat  ye  shall  eat.  Nevertheless,  these  ye  shall 
Mot  eat  of  them  that  chew  the  cud,  or  of  them 
;hat  divide  the  cloven  hooi:  as  the  camel 
and  the  hare  and  the  coney,  for  they  chew 
the  cud,  but  divide  not  the  hoof.  Therefore 
ihey  are  unclean  tmto  you.  And  the  twine, 
because  it  divide  the  hoof,  yet  cheweth  not 
the  cud.  It  i3  unclean  unto  you:  ye  shall  not 
eat  of  their  flesh,  nor  touch  their  dead  car- 
c:iss." 

The  prescribed  Instruction.  "Ye  shall  not 
e.it  of  any  thing  that  dieth  of  itself  .  .  ." 
(Deut.  14:21)  is  practiced  even  today,  on 
one  hand  as  a  ritual  by  those  following 
.Tewish  tradition,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  a 
much  larger  group  because  of  adherence  to 
modern  sanitation  and  disease  prevention 
.•.nd  control. 

INFLt'ENCE  OF  SUPFP.STmON  ON  FOOD  HABITS 

In  the  group  of  211  Negro  women  studied 
:n  this  Investigation,  many  Interesting  "rea- 
.5ons"  for  certain  dietary  practices  were  given. 
For  example,  in  Manning,  South  Carolina. 
there  was  evidence  of  a  traditional  belief 
that  milk,  eggs,  fish,  yellow  vegetables. 
:rapefruit.  tomatoes,  butter,  liver,  and  beans 
;hould  not  be  eaten.  The  basis  for  this  belief 
was  unknown.  In   Annlston,   Alabama,  this 
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belief  also  applied  to  other  foods,  as  bacon. 
ham.  and  onions. 

The  eating  of  green  foods  appeared  to  be 
Uiboo  during  the  postpartum  period  among 
women  in  Louisiana,  and  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  women  who  visit  tlie  County 
Health  Department  in  Talladega.  Alabama, 
were  reported  to  eat  only  rice,  potatoes,  and 
milk  during  the  postpartum  period.  It  may 
be  that  lack  of  Information  on  the  metabo- 
lism of  food  has  fostered  the  idea  that  the 
green  color  of  vegetables  might  show  up  in 
the  mother's  milk. 

Fish.  too.  is  widely  taboo:  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Kentucky. 
as  many  as  35  per  cent  of  the  rural  Negro 
women  apparently  adhere  to  this  pnictlce. 
Comments  indicated  that  some  felt  It  would 
poison  them,  and  others  stated  that  It  would 
prove  fatal  1;  consumed  during  a  period  of 
several  weeks  after  childbirth.  The  combi- 
nation of  "fish  and  milk"  \ras  thought  Vt 
be  especially  dangerous 

Other  strange,  ill-founded  notions  which 
were  suited  included:  "Cheese,  bananas,  and 
ice  cream  will  make  you  sick."  .  .  .  "Cooked 
cabbage  and  other  'strong-t.istlng'  preens  will 
upset  the  st.omach  and  'talnf  the  milk."  .  .  . 
"Milk.  eggs,  and  liver  should  not  be  e.iten." 
"If  block  magnesia  is  not  eaten,  the  im- 
Ijorn  will  he  marked.'"  .  .  .  "If  the  bark  of 
trees  is  not  t-.itcn.  the  unborn  will  be 
marked."  .  .  .  "If  clay  Is  not  eaten,  the  un- 
born will  be  marked.""  .  .  .  "Sweet  milk  gives 
■milk  fever.'  " 

It,  is  difficult  to  determine  what  exp?rience 
formed  the  basis  for  these  beliefs.  The  super- 
stition that  hsh  and  milk  must  not  be  eaten 
together  is  probably  based  on  digestive  dis- 
turbances brought  about  In  a  few  Instances 
by  factors  entirely  unrelated  ti  the  foods, 
or  by  foods  which  had  been  spoiled.  Also, 
aside  from  being  foods  of  high  nutritional 
value,  milk.  eggs,  and  liver  possess  no  sim- 
ilarity except  that  they  all  come  from  with- 
in the  animal.  Lack  of  knowledge  regarding 
the  nutritive  value  or  desirability  of  certain 
foods  m  many  instances  appeared  to'  be  the 
major  reason  why  women  did  not  drink  mill: 
or  eat  green  and  yellow  vegetables. 

FOOD    CRAVINGS    AND    BIZARRE    FOOD    IN'TAKES 

Large  Intakes  of  familiar  foods  and  lnt;ikes 
of  substances  not  generally  considered  food 
were  reported,  both  by  the  individuals  in  the 
survey  and  bv  the  health  workers.  Of  the 
women  returning  questionnaires.  55  reported 
"cravings."  and  .although  unfortunately,  the 
listings  of  cravings  were  not  accurately  re- 
corded for  all  of  the  111  women  Interviewed 
personally,  at  le.ist  40  of  this  group  were  re- 
ported to  experience  "cravings." 

Most  striking  of  all  "cravings"  was  the 
practice  of  a  large  number  of  women  of  eat- 
inc  red  and  white  clay.  cornsUarch.  flour,  and 
baking  soda.  These  "foods"  were  part  of  the 
dietary  pattern  during  pregnancy  partic- 
T.larlvand  were  eaten  either  because  of  su- 
perstitious belief  that  the  substance  had 
special  powers  or  by  custom.  Some  women 
stated  emphatically.  "The  unborn  will  be 
marked  If  I  don't  eat  it!"  In  many  Instances, 
the  mother  said  that  she  had  been  told  to 
follow  this  practice  by  her  mother  or  grand- 
mother. In  other  cases,  it  was  stated  that 
clay,  starch,  or  baking  powder  relieved  the 
nausea  accompanying  pregnancy. 

The  Intake  of  some  of  these  substances 
was  quite  large.  As  much  as  a  1-lb.  box  of 
starch  might  be  consumed  each  day.  and 
this  practice  appeared  to  be  widespread  in 
most  of  the  southern  states  Involved  in  the 
study,  occurring  in  as  many  as  75  per  cent  of 
the  women  who  attended  some  health  de- 
partments. The  practice  of  clay-eating,  toe, 
was  quite  common,  being  followed  by  as 
many  as  50  per  cent  of  the  patients  In  some 
of  tiie  health  departments  and  experiment 
stations  which  were  queried.  Another  odd 
substance  which  was  reported  to  be  eaten 
v.'as  tree  bark;  the  reason  ascribed  to  this 
practice  was  superstition.  For  some  women. 
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block  magnesia  seemed  to  satisfy  a  craving, 
or  prevented  nausea,  but  the  exact  nature 
of  the  effect  could  not  be  determined. 

It  was  Interesting  to  search  lor  further 
Unks  in  the  chain  of  Information  relating 
to  these  cravings.  Stoney  reported  •  that 
the  e:vtlng  of  clay  in  rural  communities 
seemed  to  be  a  privilege  reserved  for  the 
pregnant  woman.  In  fact,  disparaging  re- 
marks were  made  about  women  who  con- 
tinued this  practice  after  their  babies  were 
born. 

In  interviewing  mldwlves  in  Georgia,  we 
became  aware  of  one  of  the  consequences  of 
eating  clay.  Some  mldwives  stated  that  they 
could  tell  whether  the  mother  had  eaten 
clay  by  observing  the  thickness  of  the  "coat- 
ing" over  the  newborn  child.  According  to 
them,  if  the  infant  was  coated  \siih  a  ihkk 
white  material  (the  vernex)  which  looked 
like  flour,  the  mother  had  eaten  clay  during 
pregnancy.  Otherwise,  the  "coating  '  would 
be  thin. 

Eating  large  quantities  of  cornstarch  was 
explained  as  an  attempt  to  saUsly  a  craving 
Some  women  indicated  that  it  "relieved 
nausea,"  or  that  they  ate  It  because  "mama" 
or  -grandma  "  had  told  them  to  do  so  Even 
in  educated  circles,  this  practice  has  been 
reported. 

Because  cravings  for  clay  and  cornstarch 
were  more  frequently  ref)orted  by  pregnant 
women  (21.0  per  centi  than  by  women  dur- 
ing iither  periods  (10.4  per  centi,  the  au- 
thors iclt  It  of  interest  to  determine  if  these 
differences  were  significant.  The  chlsquare 
v,-as  computed  as  an  index  of  dispersion,  us- 
ing the  hypothesis  that  tiiere  is  no  significant 
difference  in  the  number  of  normal  or  preg- 
nant women  eating  <xld  .-substances.  A  chl- 
square of  1,849  Wi\s  found,  which  was  not 
significant  unless  a  one  in  five  chance  of 
being  In  error  I.s  acceptable. 

This  problem  was  also  approached  from 
another  direction  by  computing  the  £  value 
Forty-five  per  cent  (8)  of  the  women  who 
listed  cravings  when  they  were  not  pregnant 
ate  clay.  but.  during  pregnancy,  the  per- 
centage increased  to  64.9  per  cent.  The  stand- 
ard error  of  the  per  cent  of  Increase  was 
14.098.  A  t  value  of  1  448  was  found,  which 
is  not  significant  at  the  1  or  5  per  cent  levels 
for  53  degrees  of  freedom.  Consequently,  by 
this  standard,  too.  the  difference  in  the  crav- 
ing for  clay  among  normal  and  pregnant 
women  does  not  seem  to  be  significant. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  women  who  listed 
cravings  ate  cornstarch  when  they  were  not 
pregnant;  during  pregnancy,  this  percentage 
decreased  to  32.43.  The  standard  error  of 
the  difference  was  14.071.  A  (  value  of  1  249 
was  found,  which  was  not  significant  lor  the 
Involved  degrees  of  freedom.  Thus,  the  dif- 
ference In  craving  for  cornstarch  In  normal 
and  pregnant  women  does  not  seem  to  be 
significant. 

Foods  which  are  eaten  in  exceptionally 
large  quantities  and  which  as  such  or  in  the 
form  used  are  not  usually  Included  In  the 
American  dietary  patterns  include:  lard  (as 
much  as  1  lb  was  consumed  without  ijread 
cverv  three  days);  coffee  lieans  (chewed 
throughout  the  day);  flour,  dry  oatmeal; 
baking  powder  ( reported  to  reUeve  nausea 
of  pregnancy);  dry  .skim  milk  powder  (the 
woman  reported  she  coiUd  not  drlnlc  it  mixed 
v.ith  water,  but  that  she  ate  8  oz,  dry  per 
day):  baking  soda  (the  women  started  eat- 
ing it  for  "heartburn."  It  then  became  a 
habit  and  was  eaten  throughout  the  da^. 
Several  cases  were  reported  in  Tennessee 
and  a  Large  number  In  South  Carolina). 

Many  foods  which  ordinarily  make  up  our 
diet  were  reported  to  be  eaten  in  excessively 
large  quantities,  usually  to  satisfy  "crav- 
ings." This  list  includes:  Apples,  banana 
pudding,  bananas,  barbecue,  cake,  candy, 
cheese,  chicken,  cocoa  and  dry  milk,  collard 
greens,  crackers,  cranberries,  cucumbers, 
eggs,  fish,  grapefruit,  grapes.  Ice  cream,  meat. 
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cause  the  poor  people  represent  but  by 
the  great  throngs  of  people  inundating 
the  Capital.  Implicit  in  their  presence  is 
they  are  a  threat  to  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  this  city. 

But,  outside  of  a  few  marches  and 
orderly  confrontations  with  members  of 
the  executive  branch,  they  have  been 
essentially  orderly.  Yes.  some  of  the 
rhetoric  has  been  colorful  and  at  times, 
hostile.  Some  have  even  classified  the  ex- 
pressions as  violent.  But  I  make  a  clear 
distinction  between  a  violent  call  to  arms 
and  the  despairing  anger  of  a  subjugated 
peoples  whose  righteous  indignation  can 
no  longer  be  contained. 

When  Rev.  Ralph  Abemathy  and  his 
associates  met  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Senate  on  May  16.  he  made 
it  crj-stal  clear  that  he  intended  to  lead  a 
peaceful  and  nonviolent  movement.  To 
those  who  see  violence.  Commimlst-con- 
trol  and  other  subversive  influences 
operating  in  this  truly  American  exercise 
in  good  citizenship,  let  me  suggest  that 
the  words,  of  James  Mathews  Legare's 
poem.  "Taa  Lily."  is  applicable  here: 

Thou  in  thy  lake  dost  see  i 

Thyself:  so  she  ' 

Beholds  her  image  in  her  eyes 
Reflected. 

I  would  painfully  suggest  that  those 
who  raise  the  issues  of  "threats"  "vio- 
lence" and  •blackmail"  reflect  a  troubled 
conscience. 

As  this  Nation's  highest  deliberative 
body,  we  should  never  be  forced  to  legis- 
late under  duress  or  the  threat  of  vio- 
lence. But  that  does  not  preclude  our 
being  jolted  or  disturbed  by  segments  of 
the  .American  people  who  justifiably 
feel — and  the  vast  array  of  statistics 
support  their  contention — that  they  have 
been  miscreated,  humiliated,  scorned, 
and  abused  by  their  fellow  citizens. 

Such  abuse  and  scorn.  Mr.  Speaker, 
has  not  been  necessarily  any  organized 
conspiracy  or  the  result  of  an  entire  na- 
tion acting  against  one  segment  of  the 
population  because  I  sincerely  believe 
that  the  majority  of  white  Americans  are 
fair-minded  people.  I  believe  that  if  the 
issues  now  confronting  this  Nation  are 
highlighted  and  focused  by  this  Poor 
Peoples  Campaign,  there  resides  in  the 
hearts  of  most  Americans  a  wellspring 
of  passion  and  loving  concern  for  their 
fellowman  that  will  overflow  in  a  legis- 
lative program  of  redress. 

When  we  took  our  oath  of  ofBce.  we 
made  a  compact  with  our  voters  and  con- 
1,'ressional  constituents  that  we  would 
faithfully  represent  them  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duties.  But  that  oath,  by 
definition,  demands  that  we  also  repre- 
sent America. 

Those  poor  people  now  living  in  Res- 
urrection City  are  Americans.  They  do 
have  rights.  They  do  have  needs.  And 
their  lives  must  be  changed. 

What  kind  of  change  depends  upon 
us  in  this  Congress. 

I  think  they  have  rendered  a  great 
seiwice  to  the  tree  of  democracy  and  its 
continued  nourishment  by  coming  here 
to  remind  us  and  this  great  Nation  that 
we  are  indeed  one  Nation  and  that  unless 
we  all  are  able  to  enjoy  democracy's 
blessings,  then  we  have  failed  to  fulfill 
the  mission  of  our  Founding  Fathers. 
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HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28,  1968 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  apparent  in  the  hearings  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  which  is  considering  the  proposed 
Commission  on  Huiiger.  that  food  alone 
IS  not  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  some 
malnourished  Americans. 

It  appears  from  testimony  and  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  that  some  individ- 
uals, because  of  upbringing  or  back- 
ground, are  not  in  the  habit  of  using  or 
preparing  certain  commodities  they 
receive. 

Subtle  and  considerate  education  pro- 
grams for  ofTective  changes  in  eating 
patterns  must  be  initiated  to  overcome 
these  cultural  tastes. 

In  the  October  1954  edition  of  the 
Journal  of  American  Dietetics  Associa- 
tion, there  appeared  an  article  entitled 
'Odd  Dietary  Practices  of  Women.  "  by 
Cecile  Hoover  Edwards,  Hattie  McSwain, 
and  Susie  Haire.  Because  some  of  these 
practices  may  possibly  exist  today,  I  in- 
sert it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Odd  Dietary  F*ractices  or  Women  ' 
( By  Cecile  Hoover  Edwards,  Hattie  McSwain, 

and  Susie  Halre.-  Department  of  Foods  and 

Nutrition,     School     of     Home     Economics. 

Tiiskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee.  Ala.) 

Fixed  traditions  and  taboos  about  foods 
existed  even  among  the  Hebrews  of  early 
Semitic  periods.  Only  a  limited  number  of 
Investigations,  however,  have  been  made  of 
the  unusual  or  odd  dietary  practices  of 
women,  particularly  those  of  pregnant 
women. 

Dickins  and  Ford.''  Hertz.*  and  Whittrg » 
have  referred  to  the  practice  of  eating  such 
substances  us  starch  and  clay.  In  anthro- 
pologic literature,  this  practice  is  known  as 
geophagy.  which  has  been  defined  as  earth- 
eating  among  some  Indian  and  Negro  tribes. 
Since  the  existence  of  geophagy  has  been  re- 
ported from  various  parts  of  the  world,  it 
would  seem  that  the  practice  is  not  limited 
to  any  particular  ethnic  group  or  spatial  area. 

In  a  survey  of  rural  Negro  children  in 
Oktibbeha  County,  Mississippi.  Dickins  and 
Ford  '  observed  that  30  to  38  per  cent  of  the 
1209  children  studied  had  eaten  dirt  that 
school  vear. 

The  "existence  of  dirt-  and  starch-eating 
in  North  Carolina  first  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Hertz  through  her  work  with  Negro 
mothers.  According  to  her.  mothers  defend 
themselves  by  pointing  out  that  they  eat 
dirt  when  pregnant  because  'pregnant 
women  have  'cravings'."  She  concluded  that 
the  habit  of  eating  starch  and  clay  was  sex- 
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linked,  since  there  were  no  reports  of  adult 
men  who  ate  either  substance. 

Accordingly  to  Whiting,  the  practices  of 
clay-  and  starch-eating  are  closely  associated. 
While  working  on  a  health  education  project 
sponsored  by  Bennett  College  in  Greensboro. 
North  Carolina,  Whiting  reported  that  two 
types  of  clay  were  eaten,  red  and  white 
which  were  described  as  tasting  the  same — 
sour  and  "puckerlsh."  White  clay  was  re- 
ported to  be  smoother  and  less  gritty.  A  third 
substance,  soot,  was  also  referred  to  bv 
Whiting.  The  soot  was  consumed  (a)  directlv 
from  stove  pipes  and  (b)  after  being  placed 
in  bags,  dipped  in  water,  and  boiled  Into  soot 
lea. 

The  present  study  was  undertaken  tu 
determine  the  nature  and  prevalence  of  un- 
usual dietary  practices  of  rural  women  who 
resided  within  a  75-mi.  radius  of  Tuskeste 
Institute.  As  the  study  progressed,  it  becaiiip 
apparent  that  the  practices  of  clay-  una 
starch-eating  were  fairly  common  through- 
out the  South  and  In  some  parts  of  the  North. 
.Additional  information,  therefore,  was  ub- 
tained  from  health  agencies,  doctors,  .uui 
midwlves  in  other  southern  states. 

The  objectives  of  the  study  were:  (1)  to 
compile  information  on  "cravings"  tor  foods 
which  are  normal  dietary  constituents,  i  ■>  i 
to  study  the  practice  of  eating  foods  or  suu- 
.stances  which  do  not  conform  to  the  norma! 
dietary  pattern.  (3)  to  Investigate  the  v.\- 
tluence  of  superstitious  beliefs,  food  tabo^xs, 
customs,  and  traditions  on  the  dietary  habits; 
of  women  in  normal  health  and  during  preL-- 
nancy,  and  i4)  to  interpret  and  evaluate  the 
data  on  the  basis  of  (a)  reasons  given  iir 
ingestion  or  non-ingestion  of  specific  sub- 
stances and  (b)  the  nutritive  values  of  the 
foods  and/or  substances. 

EXPERIMENT.AL    PROCEDtntE 

By  tise  of  the  normative  sturvey  method  anu 
p>ersonal  interviews,  information  on  -cid 
dietary  practices  of  women  in  the  South  -.v.,; 
obtained.  Questionnaires  were  directed  only 
to  individuals  who  were  In  close  contact 
with  the  eating  habits  of  women  who  lived 
in  rural  and  suburban  areas. 

The  names  of  300  Negro  women  who  had 
given  birth  to  babies  from  1949  to  1951  were 
randomly  selected  from  the  postpartum 
records  of  the  John  A.  Andrew  Memorial 
Hospital,  Tuskegee  Institute.  Questionnaires 
were  sent  to  these  women  to  obtain  infcr- 
matlon  on  their  dietary  habits  dtu^ng  pvca- 
nancy  and  in  normal  periods.  The  averaae 
income  of  the  families  of  the  150  women  who 
returned  the  questionnaires  was  $1750.  ran'j- 
ing  from  $168  to  $4000.  The  ages  ranged  from 
thirteen  to  forty-nine  years — average  twenty- 
five  years.  The  average  education  was  seventa 
grade,  with  a  range  of  from  none  to  sixteen 
years.  These  women  were  farmers,  domestic 
workers,  and  homemakers.  The  majority  (55 
per  cent)  rented  their  homes;  15  per  cent 
were  sharecroppers;  and  19  per  cent  owned 
their  homes.  In  this  group,  87  per  cent  of  the 
diets  were  rated  fair,  poor,  or  very  poor;  10 
per  cent  were  rated  good;  and  3  per  cent 
were  rated  excellent. 

A  random  sample  of  50  women  was  chosen 
from  the  group  of  150  who  returned  the  ques- 
tionnaires. Visits  were  made  to  their  homes 
to  verify  and  supplement  the  information 
obtained  from  the  questionnaires. 

In  addition  to  the  50  women  who  were 
randomly  selected  for  home  Interviews,  61 
other  women  were  interviewed  at  maternity 
clinics  in  Alabama,  and  at  home  and  mater- 
nity clinics  in  Georgia. 

One  hundred  questionnaires  were  sent  to 
health  agencies,  experiment  stations,  and 
hospkals  in  seventeen  southern  states;  of 
these  47  were  returned.  Personal  interviews 
were  also  held  with  45  midwlves  (mostly  ot 
the  "granny"  or  non-nurse  type).  40  public 
health  nurses,  and  6  doctors  In  Alabama  and 
Georgia.  Thus  data  were  obtained  from  .; 
total  of  211  Individual  women  (111  by  per- 
sonal interview),  47  health  agencies,  and  91 
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persons  engaged  In  health  work,  either  pro- 
fessionally or  as  mUlwive.s. 

RESCLTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

The  food  habits  of  man  are  intimately 
interwoven  with  his  cultural  and  religious 
beliefs.  In  his  etlort  to  .<;urvlve.  he  has  turned 
10  food  not  only  as  an  energy-giving  and 
body-buUdlng  material,  but  also  as  a  refuge 
from  the  many  ills  which  beset  him.  Even 
today,  our  culture  retains  some  of  the  early 
eiTects  of  animism,  demonology,  and  meta- 
physics which  have  Influenced  the  practices 
of  peoples  ns  eencrations  passed 

According  to  Mason."  the  medical  prescrip- 
tions in  early  Egyptian  culture  showed  a 
strong  belief  in  the  power  of  the  supern.-it- 
ural  The  concept  that  certain  plants  picked 
m  the  moonlight  were  particularly  efficacious 
in  the  preparation  of  medicine  was  accepted 
by  the  peoples  in  that  country  and  others. 
;.nd  it  is  still  not  inlrequently  encountered 
In  modern  popular  medicine  More  rational 
w.is  the  following  prescription  of  the  same 
period. 

To  cure  granulations  of  the  eye.  you  win 
prepare  a  remedy  of  collyrium.  verdigris,  on- 
ions, blue  vitriol,  powdered  woods.  You  will 
mix  It  all  and  apply  it  to  the  eyes  of  the  sick 
person." 

In  those  earlv  times,  the  body  was  seen 
;is  a  temple  of  the  soul  The  concept  that  Ill- 
ness and  death  were  due  to  sin  existed,  ac- 
ri.rdlng  to  Mason,  in  early  Babylonian  medi- 
.  me.  Evidence  of  this  idea  is  found  in  ad- 
herence to  the  bath,  the  selection  iind  prep- 
.iratlon  of  foods,  and  concepts  of  sanitation. 
The  ritual  of  bathing  and  washing  of  the 
hands  before  meals  in  biblical  times  served 
.:  dual  purpose.  Whereas  washing  the  iiands 
before  meals  was  done  both  for  the  sake 
of  cleanliness  and  as  a  religious  dutv,  sym- 
bolic of  the  cleansing  of  the  soul,  w.ashlng 
them  after  the  meal  was  practiced  as  an 
evidence  of  duty  and  of  respect  to  other 
!>crsons.  This  practice  today  seems  to  be 
based  wholly  on  sanitary  principles. 

The  selection  and  preparation  of  food  was 
important  In  Hebrew  relicion  and  even  today 
is  highlv  ritualistic  in  Jewish  families.  Mason 
quotes  the  "law  of  clean  and  unclean  meats" 
iDeut.  14:3-8)  : 

■Thou  Shalt  not  eat  any  abominable  thine. 
Tliese  are  the  beasts  which  ye  shall  eat:  the 
rx.  the  sheep,  and  the  eoat.  the  hart,  and 
•he  roebuck,  and  the  fallow  deer,  the  \/ild 
.oat,  and  the  pygarg.  and  the  wUd  ox.  and 
the  chamois.  And  every  breast  that  parteth 
The  hoof  and  cleaveth  the  cleft  into  two 
claws,  and  chewth  the  cud  among  the  betists. 
That  ye  shall  eat.  Nevertheless,  these  ye  shall 
not  eat  of  them  that  chew  the  cud,  or  of  them 
That  divide  the  cloven  hoof;  as  the  camel 
,,nd  the  hare  and  the  coney,  for  they  chew 
the  cud,  but  divide  not  the  hoof.  Therefore 
they  are  unclean  vmio  you.  And  the  swine, 
because  it  divide  the  hoof,  yet  cheweth  not 
the  cud.  it  is  unclean  unto  you:  ye  shall  not 
eat  of  their  flesh,  nor  touch  their  dead  car- 
cass." 

The  prescribed  Instruction,  "Ye  shall  not 
f.vt  of  any  thing  that  dicth  of  itself  .  .  ." 
(Deut.  14:21)  is  practiced  even  t<xlay.  on 
one  hand  as  a  ritual  by  those  following 
.Jewish  tradition,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  a 
much  larger  group  because  of  adherence  to 
modern  sanitation  and  disease  prevention 
.ind  control. 

INFLUENCE  OF  SUPERSTmON  ON  FOOD  HABITS 

In  the  group  of  211  Negro  women  studied 
in  this  Investigation,  many  Interesting  "rea- 
sons" for  certain  dietary  practices  were  given. 
For  example,  in  Manning,  South  Carolina, 
there  was  evidence  of  a  traditional  belief 
that  milk,  eggs,  fish,  yellow  vegetables. 
.;rapefrult.  tomatoes,  butter,  liver,  and  beans 
should  not  be  eaten.  Tlie  basis  for  this  belief 
w.as  unknown.  In   Annlston.   Alabama,   this 
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belief  also  applied  to  other  foods,  as  bacon, 
ham.  and  anions. 

The  eating  of  green  foods  appeared  to  be 
Uiboo  during  the  postpartum  period  among 
women  in  Louisiana,  and  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  women  who  visit  the  County 
Health  Department  In  Talladega.  Alabama, 
were  reported  to  eat  only  nee.  potatoes,  and 
milk  during  the  postpartum  period.  It  may 
be  that  lack  of  Information  on  the  metabo- 
lism of  food  has  fostered  the  idea  that  the 
green  color  of  vegetables  might  show  up  In 
the  mother's  milk. 

Fish,  too,  is  widely  taboo;  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Georgia.  South  Carolina,  and  Kentucky. 
as  many  as  35  per  cent  of  the  rural  Negro 
women  "apparently  adhere  to  this  practice. 
Comments  indicated  that  some  !elt  it  would 
poison  them,  and  others  suited  that  It  would 
prove  fatal  i:  consumed  during  a  period  of 
several  weeks  after  childbirth.  The  combi- 
nation of  "fish  and  milk"  was  thought  to 
be  especially  dangerous 

Other  strange,  ill-founded  notions  which 
were  stated  included:  "Cheese,  bananas,  and 
ice  cream  will  make  you  sick."  .  .  .  "Cooked 
cabbage  and  other  'strong-l.tstlng'  preens  will 
upset  the  stomach  and  'taint'  the  milk."  .  .  . 
"Milk.  eggs,  and  liver  should  not  be  eaten." 
"If  block  magnesia  is  not  eaten,  the  un- 
born will  be  marked."  .  .  .  "If  the  bark  of 
trees  is  not  eaten,  the  unborn  will  be 
marked."  .  .  .  "If  clay  is  not  eaten,  the  tin- 
born  U111  be  marked  "  .  .  .  "Sweet  nUlk  gives 
'milk  fever.'  " 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  exp?rience 
formed  the  basis  for  these  beliefs.  The  super- 
stition that  fish  and  milk  must  not  be  eaten 
together  is  probably  based  on  digestive  dis- 
turbances brought  about  in  :i  few  Instances 
by  factors  entirely  tinrelated  to  the  foods, 
or  by  foods  which  had  been  spoiled.  Also. 
aside  from  being  foods  of  high  nutritional 
value,  milk.  eggs,  and  liver  possess  no  sim- 
ilarity except  that  they  all  come  from  with- 
in the  animal.  Lack  of  knowledge  regarding 
the  nutritive  value  or  desirability  of  certain 
foods  m  many  instances  appeared  t-o  be  the 
major  reason  why  women  did  not  drink  milk 
or  eat  green  and  yellow  vegetables. 

FOOD    CRAVINGS   AND    BIZAP.RE    FOOD   INTAKES 

Large  Intakes  of  familiar  foods  and  intrtkes 
Of  substances  not  generally  considered  food 
were  reported,  both  by  the  individuals  in  the 
survey  and  by  the  health  workers.  Of  the 
women  returning  questionnaires.  55  reported 
"cravings."  and  although  unfortunately,  the 
listings  of  cravings  were  not  accurately  re- 
corded for  all  of  the  111  women  interviewed 
personally,  at  least  40  of  tWs  group  were  re- 
ported toexpenence  "cravings." 

Most  striking  of  all  "cravings"  was  the 
practice  of  a  large  number  of  women  of  eat- 
ing red  and  white  clay,  cornstarch,  flour,  and 
baking  soda.  These  "foods"  were  part  of  the 
dietary  pattern  during  pregnancy  partlc- 
ulurlv  and  were  eaten  either  because  of  su- 
perstitious belief  that  the  substance  had 
special  powers  or  by  custom.  Some  women 
.stated  emphatically.  "The  unborn  w1U  be 
marked  if  I  don't  eat  It!"  In  many  Instances, 
the  mother  said  that  she  had  been  told  t-o 
follow  this  practice  by  her  mother  or  grand- 
mother. In  other  cases,  it  was  stated  that 
clav.  starch,  or  baking  powder  relieved  the 
nausea  accompanying  pregnancy. 

The  intake  of  some  of  these  substances 
was  quite  large  As  much  as  a  1-lb.  box  of 
starch  might  be  c-onsumed  each  day.  and 
this  pntctlce  appeared  to  be  widespread  in 
most  of  the  southern  states  involved  in  the 
study,  occurring  in  as  many  as  75  per  ce'nt  of 
the  women  who  attended  some  health  de- 
partmenUs.  The  practice  of  clay-eating,  too. 
was  quite  common,  being  followed  by  as 
many  ns  50  per  cent  of  the  patients  in  some 
of  the  health  departments  and  experiment 
stiitlons  which  were  queried.  Another  odd 
substance  which  was  reported  to  be  eaten 
was  tree  bark:  the  reason  ascribed  to  this 
practice  was  superstition.  For  some  women. 
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block  magnesia  seemed  to  satUfy  a  craving, 
or  prevented  nausea,  but  the  exact  nature 
of  the  effect  could  not  be  determined. 

It  was  interesting  to  search  for  further 
Unks  m  the  chain  of  information  relating 
to  these  cravings,  Stoney  reported  ■  that 
the  eating  of  clay  in  rural  communities 
seemed  to  be  a  privilege  reserved  for  the 
pregnant  woman.  In  tact,  disparaging  re- 
marks were  made  about  women  who  con- 
tinued this  practice  iUter  their  babies  were 
born. 

In  interviewing  mldwives  in  Georgia,  we 
became  aware  of  one  of  the  consequences  of 
eating  clay.  Some  midwlves  stated  that  they 
could  tell  whether  the  mother  had  eaten 
clay  by  observing  the  thickness  of  the  "coat- 
ing" over  the  newborn  child.  According  to 
them,  if  the  infant  was  coated  with  a  thick 
white  material  (the  \ernex)  which  looked 
like  flour,  the  mother  had  eaten  clay  during 
pregnancy.  Otherwise,  the  "coating  "  would 
be  thin. 

Eating  large  quantities  of  cornstiirch  was 
explained  as  an  attempt  to  satisfy  a  craving 
Some  women  indicated  that  it  ■'relieved 
nausea."  or  that  they  ate  it  because  'niama  " 
or  "grandma"  had  told  them  to  do  so  F.ven 
in  educated  circles,  this  practice  has  been 
reported. 

Because  cravings  for  clay  and  cornstJirch 
were  more  frequently  reported  by  pregnant 
women  t21.0  per  cent)  than  by  women  dur- 
ing iilher  periods  (10.4  per  ccnti.  the  au- 
thors felt  11  ol  Interest  to  determine  if  these 
dUIerenaes  were  significant.  The  chlsquare 
was  computed  as  an  index  of  dispersion,  us- 
ing the  hypothesis  that  there  is  no  signilicant 
difference  in  the  number  of  normal  or  preg- 
nant women  eating  odd  substances.  A  chi- 
square  of  1.849  was  found,  which  was  not 
significant  unless  a  one  in  five  chance  of 
being  in  error  Is  acceptable. 

This  problem  was  also  approached  from 
another  direction  by  computing  the  t  value 
Forty-live  per  cent  (8)  of  the  women  who 
listed  cravings  when  they  were  not  pregnant 
ate  clay.  but.  during  pregnancy,  the  per- 
centage increased  to  64  9  per  cent.  The  stand- 
ard error  of  the  per  cent  of  Increase  was 
14.098.  A  t  value  of  1.448  was  found,  which 
is  not  significant  at  the  1  or  5  per  cent  levels 
for  53  degrees  of  freedom.  Consequently,  by 
this  standard,  too,  the  difference  in  the  crav- 
ing for  clay  among  normal  and  pregnant 
women  does  not  seem  to  be  significant. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  women  who  listed 
cravings  ate  cornstarch  when  they  were  not 
pregnant;  during  pregnancy,  this  percentage 
decreased  to  32.43.  The  sUindard  error  of 
the  difference  was  14.071.  A  t  value  of  1  249 
was  found,  which  was  not  significant  for  the 
Involved  deerees  of  freedom.  Thus,  the  dif- 
ference in  craving  for  cornstarch  in  normal 
and  pregnant  women  does  not  seem  to  be 
sieniflcant. 

Foods  which  are  eaten  in  exceptionally 
l.trge  quantities  and  which  as  such  or  in  the 
form  used  are  not  usually  Included  in  the 
American  dietary  patterns  include:  lard  (as 
much  as  1  lb  was  consumed  without  bread 
every  three  days):  coffee  beans  (chewed 
throughout  the  day);  flour,  dry  oatmeal: 
baking  powder  ( :  eported  to  reUeve  nausea 
of  pregnancy):  dry  skim  milk  powder  (the 
woman  reported  she  could  not  drink  It  mixed 
\nth  water,  but  that  she  ate  8  oz.  dry  iH;r 
day):  baking  soda  (the  women  started  eat- 
ing It  for  "heartburn."  It  then  became  a 
habit  and  was  eaten  throughout  the  day 
Several  cases  were  reported  in  Tennesisee 
and  a  large  number  In  South  Carolina  i . 

Many  foods  which  ordinarily  make  up  our 
diet  were  reported  to  be  eaten  in  excessively 
large  quantities,  us-'ally  to  satisfy  "crav- 
ings." This  list  luciUdes:  Apples,  banana 
pudding,  bananas,  barbecue,  cake,  candy, 
cheese,  chicken,  cocoa  and  dry  milk,  collard 
gcreens.  crackers.  cranberr1»»!?.  cucumbers, 
eggs,  fish,  ;jTapefrutt,  grapes.  Ice  cream,  meat. 
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raw  fat.  oranges,  peaches,  pears,  pickles, 
pUims.  potato  chips,  rhubarb,  raisins.  ;;tarchy 
foods,  strawberries,  tangerines,  tomatoes, 
turnips,  watermelon. 

Although  these  are  familiar  foods,  their 
use  in  this  situation  Is  certainly  not  accord- 
Ins  to  our  cultural  pattern  As  an  Indication 
of  the  bizarre  nature  of  some  of  these  In- 
takes resulting  from  "cravings."  the  Intake 
of  fourteen  eggs  a  day  was  reported  In  one 
Instance.  Another  reason  for  excessive  In- 
takes of  Ice  cream,  apples,  potato  chips,  flsh. 
and  chicken  was  found  to  be  superstition. 

Of  the  55  women  who  reported  cravings 
on  their  questionnaires.  67  3  per  cjnt  were 
pregnant.  It  was  also  apparent  tha^  a  greater 
number  of  foods  were  craved  dtiring  preg- 
nancv  than  during  rimes  when  the  woman's 
health  was  normal.  Statistical  evaluation  re- 
vealed that  slgnlHcantly  greater  quantities 
of  fruits,  cereals,  meats,  vegetables,  des- 
serts, and  beverages  were  eaten  by  preg- 
nant women,  but  differences  for  consumption 
of  bread,  salads,  fat.  soups,  and  nuts  were 
not  significant.  In  Table  1  Is  tabulated  the 
reported   frequency   of   these   cravings. 

It  has  been  postulated  by  some  workers 
that  a  "craving"  expresses  a  body  deficiency 
which  is  .-satisfied  by  the  ingested  food  The 
literature  on  this  subject,  however,  contains 
many  con-flJctlng  observations.  Whiting.  In 
pointiUK  out  the  difficulty  In  explaining  why 
these  .substances  were  eaten  .suggested  that 
the  practice  and  Its  genesis  in  an  uncon- 
scious endeavor  to  compensate  for  certain 
nutritional  dericiencies.  What  these  nutri- 
tional deficiencies  were  remains  to  be  inves- 
tigated. The  suggestion  that  this  is  a  prob- 
lem in  nutrition  was  put  forth  by  that  In- 
vestigator on  the  assumption  that  the  htiman 
organism,  through  a  system  of  chemical 
checks  and  balances,  sets  up  within  itself 
certain  appetites  which,  when  satisfied,  tend 
to  restore  the  normal  chemical  balance  nec- 
essary for  efficient  and  healthful  functioning. 

TABLt  !    -FOODS  A'<D  JTHER  SUBSTANCES  CRAVED  BY  55 
WO.MEfi   RETURi.ING  QUESTIONNAIRES 

Number  o(  women 
reporting  cravings 


Food 


During 

times  of       During 
normal     pregnancy 
health 


Fruit; 


Aoples . 

Banjnas 

Cranberries 

Figs    

GrapJtruit 

Grapes  

Oranies 

Peaches 

Pears.   

Plums 

Raisins 

Tanwrines...  . 
Watermelon  ... 


11 
4 
I 
1 
3 
8 
2 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 
8 

TABLE  2. 
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TABLE  1.— FOODS  AND  OTHER  SUBSTANCES  CRAVED  BY  55  hlgh-carbohydrate  foods,  for  example,  would 

WOMEN  RETURNING  QUESTIONNAIRES— Continued  supply  calories     energy!    and  might   keep  the 

blixKl  sugar  .it  a  more  normal  level,  therebv 

Number  of  women  preventing  hypoglycemia  and  the  attenu^t- 

reporting  cravings  ing  symptoms  of  hunger. 

-                                 -  Though  no  reference  was   made  to  it.  the 

times"ot      During  color  of  red  clay  may  have  been  associated 

normal     pregnancy  with  rich  blood  for  the  mother  and  that  of 

health  white  clay  with  her  milk. 

These    explanations    are.    of    course,    pure 

" ~~~                          "  speculation.    Detailed   studies   of   blood   .lUd 

Cereals:  tissue  changes  .ire  necessary  before  one  cai 

Potato  chips ■                   2                ^  set   up   a  hypothesis  regarding   the  effect  ..f 

?'|^^       .    I  clay,    cornstarch,    and    other   substances    i.ii 

Brea^l'^'/ndlr'ead  substitutes:  the   body.  Such  studies  are  essential  in  .  x- 

Corn  bread                                                                 1  plaining  the  mechanism  of  the  "craving"  lir 

Cr.icKers                                                                    [  specific  substances  as  expressed  by  those  who 

Flour                                              '  pnt    them 

Meat  and  meat  substitutes:  ^'^^  ineiu. 

Barbecue -                I  P:\t,'crTY    of   knowledge   .\bout  unusu.vl 

Cheese... *  dietary  practices 

Chicken H 

Chitterlmgs '  That  many  public  health  officials  were  un- 

Eggs,  boiled... --               1  aware  of  these  superstitions  and   traditional 

ff^" — *  dietary   practices   was   evidenced   by   lack   if 

Po7kchopV "Iirill"""!-!!!!!"----               1  specific    information    on    the    (luestionnaire.s 

Sausage. ..."."mi'Il"""-T 2  returned  and  from  the  paucity   of  informa- 

Steak -               1  tion   obtained    through    personal   Interviews, 

Vegetables:                                                                      ^  Stoney    has    observed    that    the    custom    tf 

oouard  greens... ............. ...---......-.               ^  iiiding    one's   superstitions   from    those   v,>:o 

CMumbets'..'.'....."".'. - '  might  ridicule  them  is  a  powerful  one.    \c- 

Pickles - 2                2  cording   to   him.   some   public   health   nur.-es 

Tomatoes - J  witli  vears  of  experience  m  clinic  and  iiome 

Desserls""" " visiting  were  completely  unaware  that  fucn 

Banana  pudding '  strong    food     taboos    exist    among    their   ii.;- 

Cake - 3                2  tients.    He   .states:    "In   many   instances,   :  :,e 

'-3"'^Y - I                ^  patient  simply  learned   what  diet  the  nurse 

Beverages'*™ wanted   her  to  tell  her  she  was  eating,  :  nd 

Milk.. 1  graciously  obliged." 

Milk,  chocolate 1  por  example,  the  eating  of  fish  seems  to  le 

°"''cia"''^''""''                                             8               24  taboo  after  parturition.  According  to  Stonov: 

Cot n's\3}ct\y//"/.V.V.'.'.'.. .......             9               12  ".'Vlong   the   Georgia   coast,   especially.   !.£:a 

Paper !                 '  is  such  a  staple  food  that  Its  removal  ircm 

—  the    mother's    diet    as    soon    as   the   baby   :■; 

These   strange    practices   do    not   seem    to  born  must  demand  important  nutritional  :•:•- 

bring  about  any  harmful  or  pathologic  symp-  adjustments.  It  was  surprising  to  note  ••i.t 

toms.   Hertz   advanced   the   hypothesis   that  none  of  the  public  health  nurses  Interviewtd 

clay-  and  starch-eating  provide  satisfaction  vvere  aware  of  this  taboo,  although  they  :,:;d 

for'lndlvldual  needs  and  suggested  that  these  been  lntervle\^nng  patients  about  their  (V.t-^ 

needs  include  the  desire   to  satisfy  hunger  for  many  vears." 

pains  and  the  pleasure  of  c^ewliag.  '  ^^^^^^^  observatio.ns 

In  our  laboratory,  in  an  effort  to  estimate 

the  effect  the  craved  substances  might  have  Imormation   derived   from   questionr...::- 

on  the  indivlduaU  who  Ingested  them,   the  and  personal  interviews  revealed  several  L:tr.- 

nutrltlonal   value   of   the  substances  which  eralizations  that  might  be  made  in  counoc- 

were  actually  food  was  reviewed   (Table  2).  tion  with  dietary  habits. 

In  the    case  of   foods  of  high-water  con-  (a)    In   general,    the   first   meal    Immedi- 

tent    the   stomach  would  be  filled,  therebv  ately  after  the  baby  was  born,  and  often  for 

satisfying    hunger    pains.    Because    of    the  several   days   thereafter,   consisted   of   white 

nature  of  the  food,  however.  It  would  leave  bread  toast,  buttered  grits,  and  black  cotfee. 

the  stomach  comparatively  rapidlv,  therebv  In  some  instances,  a  diet  of  this  type  was 

setting  In  motion  again  the  same  "craving."  continued   for  each  meal  for  as  long  as  a 

Thus  It  may  be  that  the  "craving"  expressed  month.    Rice,    mashed    potatoes,    and    other 

for    certain    foods    or    other    substances    is  starches  may  be   used   to   vary  the  pattern 

merely  an   indication  of  inadequate  caloric  during    this    period.    Some    women    avoided 

intake  (i.e.,  total  quantity  of  food! ,  since  the  drinking  sweet  milk  during  the   first  week 

main  contribution  of  these   foods  is  either  after  the   birth   of   their   babies   because  of 

carbohydrate  or  water.  Cornstarch  and  other  the  fear  of  "milk  fever." 

—COMPOSITION  OF  FOODS  CRAVED  MOST  OFTEN:  lOQ-GM.  PORTIONS  i 


Food 


Calories 
(grams) 


Protein 
(grams) 


Fat 
(grams) 


Carbohy- 
drate 
(grams) 


Ash 
(grams) 


Calcium    Phosphorus 
(milli-        (milli- 
grams)      grams) 


Iron 
(milli- 
grams) 


Vitamin  A 
(interna- 
tional 
units) 


Thiamine  Riboflavin 
(m:lli-        (milli- 
grams)      grams) 


Niacin 
(milli- 
grams) 


Ascortjic 
Acid 
(milli- 
grams) 


Watermelon |  28  0.5  0.2  6.9 

Grapes                                                70  1-*  '■*  ''•' 

B^!!^."::::::::;::::::::..: !  n  1.2  .2  ao 

ADDies                                   58  .3  .4  14.9 

Rsh  :::;::;:; 205  19.0  2.5  .0 

Chicken 200  20.2  7.2  .0 

^S^::::::;::::::::::::::;::::: 395  25.0  32.2  2.1 

Turnips 32  1.1  .2  7.1 

Collards            "0  3.9  .6  7.2 

icecream":::::::::::- 207  i.a  12.5  20.6 


0.3 
.4 

.8 
.3 
1.3 
1.1 
3.7 
.7 
1.7 


7 

17 

8 

6 

21 

14 

725 

40 

249 

123 


12 

21 

28 

10 

218 

200 

495 

34 

58 

99 


0.2 

.6 

.6 

.3 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

.5 

1.6 

.1 


590 
80 

430 
90 


0 
.400 


6.870 
520 


0.05 
.06 
.04 
.04 
.07 
.08 
.02 
.05 
.11 
.04 


0.05 
.04 
.05 
.03 
.70 
.16 
.42 
.07 
.27 
.19 


0.2 
.2 

.7 

.2 

4.2 

10.2 


.5 
2.0 

.1 


10 
5 
2 
0 
0 

:8 

IDO 
1 


1  From  Agriculture  Handbook  No.  3.  Watt,  B.  K.,  and  Merrill,  A.  L.;  Composition  of  Foods-Raw,  Processed,  Prepared.  U.S. DA.  Agriculture  Handbook  No.  8.  1950. 


This  custom  of  eating  light,  starchy  foods 
immediately  after  parturition  may  be  traced 
back  to  generations  when  sanitation  and  fa- 
cilities for  food  storage  and  preservation 
were  poor   Feeling  that  she  might  be  upset 


by  spoiled  or  strong  food  (and  thus  the 
food  she  gave  the  baby  would  be  aEfected, 
possibly  even  endangering  his  life),  the 
mother  avoided  anything  that  might  spoil 
or  have  a  strong  taste.  Today  the  dangers  of 


food  spoilage  are  much  less  real.  Old  taboos, 
however,  are  still  powerful  and  thus  have  a 
marked  effect  on  the  well-being  of  mothers 
who  may  already  be  suffering  from  lack  of 
proper  diet. 
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(bl  During  this  period,  "store  bought" 
bread  is  eaten  In  preference  to  the  usual 
cornbread  and  biscuits  Since  this  is  consid- 
ered a  delicacy  by  country  families,  it  may 
be  an  "attention-getting"  device  compara- 
ble to  the  postnatal  craving  of  sweets  and 
Lither  loods. 

(Ci  .attitudes  and  food  practices  seemed 
more  "normal"  in  and  near  cities.  As  one 
moves  further  out  to  the  rural  areas,  the 
attitudes  and  food  practices  become  more  \m- 
famlliar.  This  may  be  directly  related  to  the 
influence  exerted  by  hospitals,  newspapers, 
radios,  and  other  social  agencies  in  the  city. 
Id)  Direct  experiences,  such  as  contact 
with  other  women,  whose  babies  had  been 
delivered  In  hospitals  and  who  !iad  been 
given  adequate  diets,  seem  to  have  more  ef- 
fect than  the  recommendations  of  public 
health  nurses  in  the  clinics.  Thus,  the 
women  believe  what  they  see  rather  than 
what  thev  are  told. 

(ei  Older  individuals  in  the  community, 
such  as  the  grandmothers,  have  a  strong  In- 
fluence on  the  altitudes  of  the  younger 
women  toward  food.  It  is  not  strange,  then, 
that  taboos  and  superstitions  about  food 
siiould  be  passed  down  from  generation  to 
L-eneration  m  rural  communities  when  little 
'pportunitv  to  correct  them  is  available. 
Thus,  where  hospiUl  service  is  not  available, 
the  old  midwives  and  "grannies"  teach  the 
\nunger  mothers  their  only  knowledge  of 
proper  food.  Where  the  mothers  have  access 
to  hospitals  and  physicians,  they  often  defy 
the  teachings  of  the  "grannies." 

MIDWIVES'    INFLUENCES 

.\nd  what  is  the  attitude  presented  by  the 
midwife?  On!v  limited  information  i.'s  avail- 
,>ble      However,     through     interviews,     their 
.attitudes  seemed  to  fall  Into  three  categories: 
I  a)    A  few  midwives  believed  that  a  woman 
l:ires  better  if  she  cats  a  light,  mostly  starchy 
diet  for  the  ftr,5t  few  weeks  after  parturition, 
lb)    A    larger    number    cf    midwives    were 
ompletely  convinced  that  the  newer  recom- 
mendations   of    health     departments    were 
round  and  told  the-e  to  their  iiattents.  relat- 
lUC  this  to  what  was  done  in  hofJitals 

ic)  -\  majority  believed  that  the  p.nient 
.-hould  eat  what  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
eating,  giving  no  additional  recommenda- 
tions on  diet. 

This  picture  is  distressing  nnd  tells  a  story 
which  might  well  be  in  the  realm  of  fanta.-y. 
In  some  states,  the  only  hope  of  the  rural 
mother  to  Improve  her  condition  ::nd  that  of 
her  infant  is  the  midwife.  Perhaps  the  solu- 
!ion  to  the  problem  is  that  of  re-educat:nc 
midwives  in  the  newer  knowledge  of  nutri- 
tion, using  effective  teaching  aids  th.at  will 
:-how  a  clear  picture  of  the  value  cf  an  ade- 
(uiate  dlet- 

Tlie  task  of  improving  nutrition  in  low- 
Income  rural  groups  is  certainly  a  difficult 
one,  not  only  because  of  inadequate  funds 
and  the  paucitv  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
nutritional  value  of  food,  but  al.'^o  because  of 
the  strong  influence  of  superstition  and  tra- 
dition on  the  dietary  habits  of  this  group. 
The  ideas  about  food  are  firmly  embedded  in 
the  older  generation  whose  influence  on  the 
younger  mothers  is  powerful.  Their  limited 
education  and  the  lack  of  adequate  commu- 
nication further  restrict  the  influence  of 
nutrition  education  programs  on  the  dietary 
practices  of  the  rural  population. 

Some  progress  is  being  made  through 
clinics,  but  not  until  the  intricate  web  of 
emotions  and  superstitious  beliefs  can  be 
more  clearly  understood,  can  we  make  real 
strides  toward  improving  the  nutritional 
status  of  this  group.  As  progress  is  made  in 
this  area,  infant  and  maternal  mortality, 
morbidity,  stillbirths,  and  abortions  will  de- 
'?rease. 

And.  as  we  are  able  to  convert  this  large 
group   of   rural   families   to  the  doctrine  of 
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sounder  dietary  practices,  so  will  the  health 
of  the  community  and  nation  Improve 

.\verage  caloric  Intake  of  American  wom- 
en in  four  cities— Birmingham.  Buffalo. 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  and  San  Francisco — 
is  1780.  according  to  the  1953  annual  report  of 
the  Chief,  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and 
Home  Economics.  U.S  D  A.  This  intake  ap- 
pears in  general  to  be  adequate  for  food  en- 
ergy needs  as  indicated  by  the  relation  of 
weight  to  height  in  these  women.  Average 
calcium  intake,  however,  was  0  6  gm.  per  day. 
as  compared  with  0.8  gm  recommended  by 
the  National  Research  Council. 
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THE  KING  AND  HIS  COMMUNISTS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


OF  LouISI.\^'.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and 
more  documentation  on  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadcr.shlp  Conference — 
SCLC — continues  to  be  brought  to  lieht. 
The  leaders  of  this  mockery  of  names 
and  titles  must  be  exposed  for  what  they 
are  so  that  our  i^eople  knowingly  will 
never  be  duped  into  emotional  .submis- 
sion. 

This  must  be  one  of  our  forcniosi  du- 
ties to  our  constituents — to  net  them  the 
facts  so  they  can  decide  for  themselves 
the  truth  and  knowins  they  will  remain 
free. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  a 
report  from  the  American  Opinion  mag- 
azine in  1965  titled,  "The  King  and  His 
Communists"  by  Alan  Stanp,  and  an  ar- 
ticle from  Time  for  May  1968  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Congressional  Record,  as 
follows : 

The  King  Akd  His  CoMMtrNisTs 
(By  Alan  Stang,  a  former  business  editor  for 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  and  a  television  writer, 
producer,   and    consultant    (Mike   Wallace 
Interviews  and  Biography)  ) 
(Note. — Mr.  Stanc  Is  a  frequent  contributor 
to  American  Opinion  and  is  author  of  the 
Western  Islands  bestseller.  It's  Very  Simple: 
The  True  Story  of  Civil  Rights,  a  book  which 
we  heartily  recommend  to  our  readers.) 

It  was  Sunday  morning  in  Alabama.  It  was 
clear.  It  was  cool.  It  would  be  a  perfect  day. 
And  the  most  wonderful  thing  about  it  was 
that  a  foreboding,  pervasive  sense  of  non- 
violence hung  heavy  in  the  air— a  premoni- 
tion of  nonviolence  in  the  afternoon. 

Selma  was  so  full  of  nonviolence  it  was  fit 
to  bust. 

.At  one  end  of  the  bridee  were  the  troopers. 
mounted  and  afoot.  bllUes  in  hand.  Nothing 
much  needs  to  be  said  about  them.  Every- 
body knows,  don't  they,  that  all  white  Ala- 
bamians.  especially  the  )iolice.  are  filled  uith 
hatred  and  police  bruUiUtv. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  bridge  were  the 
others,  meek,  innocent,  pure,  abused:  the 
"Civil  Rights"  fighters.  Nothing  much  needs 
to  be  said  about  them.  Everybody  knows  that 
they  were  stutfed  with  love.  They  were  full  of 
it.  crammed  with  it.  there  was  no  way  at  all 
you  could  Jam  in  any  more  of  it. 

The  troopers  tensed.  The  marchers 
marched. 

Was  this  going  to  be  it  at  last?  Were  we 
finally  going  to  get  some  nonviolence  going — 
most  peonle  were  basically  so  peaceful — you 
had  to  spend  .such  a  long  time  lying  before 
you  got  any  of  it  at  all,  and  then  what  you 
got  might  not  even  be  decent. 


"For  weeks,"  Newsweek  of  March  22,  1965. 
explains,  "Martin  Luther  King  had  been 
escalating  his  Selma  voter-registration  cam- 
paign toward  the  sUte  he  calls  'creative  ten- 
sion'— the  setting  for  a  paroxysm  of  segrega- 
tionist violence  that  can  shock  the  nation  to 
;iCtion  ..." 

"The  Negroes'  rationale  In  holding  nlglit 
marches."  explains  the  New  York  Times  of 
February  24,  1964,  "is  to  provoke  the  racist 
element  in  white  communities  to  show  its 
worst." 

Believe  me,  you  don't  know  what  work  Is 
untU  you've  tried  to  provoke  some  non- 
violence. 

And  then  at  last,  O  Happy  Days,  the 
troopers  were  charging  across  the  bridge, 
kicking  and  clubbing  and  tear  gassing— gosh. 
it  was  wonderful.  It  was  great.  Miui.  you  talk 
atKJUt  nonviolence!  Neusueek  of  March  22. 
19G5.  tells  it  this  way:  ".  .  .  At  a  half-walk, 
half-run.  troopers  shoved  and  clubbed  the 
marchers  into  retreat.  Behind  them,  the 
sheriffs  cavalry  mounted  a  Cossack  charge 
into  the  scattering  column.  .   . 

Cossacks!  You  get  if?  You  remember  the 
Cossacks,  rhey  were  the  crowd  who  used  to 
nde  down  the  luckless.  Russian  workers  on 
urders  of  the  Tsar,  l-iier  on.  the  "workers" 
made  a  •revolution."  You  may  have  heard 
about  It 

But  Alabama  Cossacks  didn't  do  it  on 
orders  of  the  Tsar.  The  only  reason  they  were 
there  at  all  it  seems,  was  that  the  March  had 
been  forbidden,  because  of  this  very  premo- 
nition of  nonviolence,  by  an  order  from 
Georgi  Wallace,  the  Ivan  the  Terrible  of 
American  society,  otherwi.se  known  as  the 
Governor  of  the  once  sovereign  state  of  Ala- 
bama—if you  will  pardon  the  expression. 

Now,  what's  the  point  to  uU  this  nonvio- 
lence? We  know  it's  about  "Civil  Rights."  of 
course:  but  why  must  the  nonviolence  get 
so  bloody?  What's  the  theory  behind  it?  Well. 
the  man  behind  it  is  of  course  the  "Rev- 
erend" Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr..  and  he 
tells  us  about  it  all  in  Saturday  Renew  for 
April  3.  1965: 

1.  Nonviolent  demonstrators  go  into  the 
streets  to  exercise  their  constitutional  rinhts. 

2.  Racists  resist  by  unleashing  violence 
against  them. 

3.  Americans  of  conscience  in  the  name  '■,t 
decency  demand  federal  intervention  c  .d 
legislation. 

4.  The  Administration,  under  rnass  pres- 
sure, initiates  measures  of  immcdinte  inter- 
vention und  remedial  legislation. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  here  It  is  from  the 
man  himself.  Let's  spell  it  out— in  English: 

1.  "Nonviolent  demonstrators— that's  any- 
one who.  say.  has  a  pair  of  sandals  and  needs 
a  bath — go  into  the  streets  to  provoke  the 
hicks. 

2.  "R.acists" — that's  anyone,  say,  who 
doesn't  liave  a  pair  of  sandals  and  doesn't 
need  a  bath — finally  lose  their  heads,  or  are 
simply  forced  to  use  violence — as  in  Selma. 

3.  'Americans  of  conscience"— that  s  a 
reader  of  the  New  York  Times,  a  professor 
at  Yale,  or  anybody  calling  himself  a  clergy- 
man— put  on  the  pressure  for  more  federal 
intervention  to  promote  collectivism  that 
leads  to  Communism. 

4.  The  Administration — I  don't  know 
who  that  is— under  mass  pressure  i  you  know 
what  this  isi.  sends  in  more  troops  and 
passes  more  laws. 

In  short — and  remember  that  this  is  from 
the  massive  brain  of  the  man  himself— the 
violence  that  usually  occurs  in  a  King  Pro- 
duction isn't  unexpected.  Isn't  to  be  avoided, 
isn't  something  to  be  sorry  about.  It  is  ex- 
actly "What  he  wanted.  It  is  the  point  to  the 
whole  Production. 

It  is  in  fact,  says  Dr.  King,  the  only  reason 
for  a  "nonviolent"  demonstration:  To  gen- 
erate pressure  on  the  Congress  to  install 
more  collectivism. 
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As  we  have  seen,  the  Selma  March,  for 
Instance,  caused  the  lightning  passage  of  the 
"Voting  Rights"  Bin.  under  which  the  fed- 
eral government,  rather  than  the  states,  now 
conducts  voting  registration — the  point 
being,  of  course,  that  in  any  dictatorship, 
whether  Communist  or  Nazi,  all  the  power 
must  be  centralized. 

So  when  Dr.  King  sees  the  troopers,  he 
Isn't  sorry.  Land  O'Goshen.  no!  He's  glad;  the 
"paroxysm"  Is  on  its  way!  He  loves  to  see  his 
own  supporters  get  their  skulls  cracked. 

You  see,  when  the  nonviolence  broke  out  In 
Selma.  for  Instance,  the  skull  of  King — as 
chance  would  have  It — was  safe  in  Atlanta. 

What  does  It  all  mean?  Whafs  behind  It? 
What  manner  of  man  Is  Martin  Luther  King? 

Well,  there  are  all  sorts  of  opinions.  The 
"Reverend"  Ralph  Abernathy,  for  Instance, 
explained  on  the  Selma  March,  according  to 
the  New  Yorker  of  April  10.  1965,  that  King 
was  "conceived  by  God."  Legend  has  it.  we 
read  In  Newiueek  of  April  2.  1965.  that  after 
his  conviction  for  leading  the  Montgomery 
Bus  Boycott.  Negroes  gathered  outside  shout- 
ing: "Behold  the  king!  Long  live  the  king!" 

Talk  about  cult  of  personality! 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I'm  going  to  make 
a  lot  of  wild  charges;  I'm  really  going  to 
throw  them  around.  But  you  never  know. 
There  ma^-  be  a  "Liberal"  among  us.  Maybe 
even  somebody  from  the  An tl -Defamation 
League.  So  let's  avoid  speculation,  opinion, 
and  evaluation  for  the  moment,  and  begin 
with  a  simple  narration  of  the  known  facts. 

Before  1955,  nothing  much  happened  to 
this  King  of  Kings.  Time  of  January  3.  1964, 
tells  us  that  he  did  try  to  commit  suicide 
twice.  But  then,  life  is  lonely  for  prophets 
and  such  an  act  may  not  always  denote  emo- 
tional instability.  Lots  of  people  try  to  kill 
themselves  Just  to  get  some  attention. 

But  then,  on  December  1.  1955.  a  non- 
violent lady  named  Mrs.  Rosa  Parks,  who  Is 
a  Negro,  refused  to  move  to  the  back  of  the 
bus  in  Montgomery.  Alabama.  "I  don't  really 
know  why  I  wouldn't  move.  "  says  Mrs.  Parks, 
according  to  Time  of  February  18.  1957. 
"There  was  no  plot  or  plan  at  all.  I  was  Just 
tired  from  shopping.  My  feet  hurt." 

Is  it  possible?  Yes.  It  Is  "possible."  But 
what  IS  definite  Is  that  Mrs.  Parks  had  no 
doubt  been  prepared  for  the  adventure  by 
a  recent  educ;  tional  experience  that  included 
a  course  at  an  institution  by  the  name  of 
the  Highlander  Folk  School,  then  located  in 
the  town  of  Monteagle.  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. The  Highlander  Folk  School  was  or- 
ganized With  the  ;issistance  of  a  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Don  West.  Don  West,  of 
course,  was  at  the  time  District  Director  of 
the  Communist  P.arty  of  North  Carolina. 
The  Highlander  Folk  School  was  of  course 
a  Communist  Training  School,  teaching  the 
overthrow  of  the  U.S.  Government — -and  au- 
thoritatively cited  as  such  by  several  agen- 
cies of  your  government. 

It  was  of  course  the  Montgomery  Bus  Boy- 
cott, launched  by  Mrs.  Parks  of  the  Cozrunu- 
nist  Highlander  Polk  School,  that  put  Dr. 
King  on  the  long  road  to  nobelflcatlon.  He 
would  not  again  attempt  suicide:  he  had  all 
the  attention  he  needed.  You  may  recall 
that  Dr.  King  did  his  work  at  the  head  of  an 
oirganization  by  the  name  of  the  Montgom- 
ery Improvement  Association  iM.I.A.  i.  The 
Montgomery  Improvement  Association  had 
been  formed  by  the  "Reverend"  Fred  Shut- 
tlesworfn.  Now.  the  "Reverend"  Fred  Shut- 
tlesworth  is  probably  a  very  wonderful  gen- 
tleman, I  am  sure,  but  he  is  also  a  former 
convict,  sa>-s  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  and  "has  been  aftiliated  with  sev- 
eral communist-front  organizations. 

The  .Veip  York  Times  of  Augtist  22.  1965. 
tells  us  that  his  Cincinnati  congregation — 
composed  of  Negroes — may  soon  ask  the 
"Reverend"  Shuttlesworth  to  resign.  A  suit 
has  been  filed,  which  charges  "that  Mr.  Shut- 
tlesworth   had    usurped    the    power    of    the 
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church  trustees  and  officers  and  assumed 
absolute  authority  over  the  church's  prop- 
erty. It  also  alleged  that  he  had  deposited 
funds  of  the  church  In  Institutions  witliout 
authorization  of  the  trustees  and  that  he 
had  denied  members  the  right  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  congregation."  And  Judge 
FYank  M.  Gusweller  of  Common  Pleas  Court 
has  Issued  an  injunction,  forbidding  Mr. 
Shuttlesworth  from  spending  any  church 
funds. 

What  they  basically  want  the  "Reverend" 
Shuttlesworth  to  do,  says  a  committee— a 
"freedom"  committee  (that's  right) — of  the 
worshippers,  is  "to  treat  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  church  as  intelligent  hum;in 
beings  and  not  as  Illiterate  slaves  as  he  does 
now." 

According  to  a  spokesman  for  the  "Rev- 
erend" Shuttlesworth — and  you  will  remem- 
ber that  all  of  this  is  from  the  pages  of  the 
New  York  Times—the  trouble  is  caused  by 
Jealousy  of  the  "Reverend"  Shuttlesworth's 
"Civil  Rights"  activities — Jealously  "Inspired 
by  white  persons." 

One  of  these  activities,  we  read  In  the  Neic' 
Yorker  of  April  10,  1965,  was  the  Selma 
March — conducted,  as  chance  would  have  it, 
by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

Another  former  convict  is  a  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Bayard  Rustln  Dr.  King  thinks 
very  highly  of  Mr.  Rustln.  He  describes  iiim, 
according  to  the  Washington  Post  on  August 
11,  1963.  as  "a  brilliant,  efficient  and  dedi- 
cated organizer  and  one  of  the  best  and  most 
persuasive  Interpreters  of  nonviolence." 

In  1953.  the  Pasadena  Police  Department 
described  him  differently.  Arrest  record  No 
33914  includes  Mr.  Rustin's  qualifications  as 
a  sexual  pervert. 

The  Allen-Scott  Report  for  August  16.  1963. 
says  of  the  qualified  Mr.  Rustln: 

As  a  student  at  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  in  1936.  Rustin  joined  the  Yovng 
Communist  League  and  was  active  in  its 
operations  on  the  campus  and  elsewhere. 

In  World  War  II.  he  icas  arrested  several 
times  for  making  speeches  advocating  resist- 
ance to  the  conflict  against  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini. As  a  professed  conscientious  objector, 
he  served  2S  months  in  the  federal  prison  at 
Ashland,  Ky.,  and  Lewisburg,  Pa.  [Emphasis 
mlne.l 

He  says  he  resigned  from  the  Young  Com- 
munist League  In  1941.  What  probaby  hap- 
pened was  that  he  was  graduated. 

National  Review  of  August  20,  1963.  says 
"Rustin  worked  closely,  often  as  an  ofBce 
holder,  with:  the  War  Reslsters  League,  the 
World  Peace  Brigade,  Liberation  magazine, 
the  Medical  Aid  to  Cuba  Committee,  the  sec- 
ond General  Strike  for  Peace,  the  Monroe 
(N.C.)  Defense  Committee,  the  Committee 
for  Non-'Vlolent  Action  .  .  .  the  Greenwich 
Vlllace  Peace  Center,  and  any  number  of 
other  groups,  ad  hoc  conamittees,  petitions, 
etc..  few  of  which  are  arrestlngly  whole- 
some. .  .  ." 

Mr.  Rustln  has  also  been  active  In  a  group 
called  the  American  Fonun  for  Socialist  Ed- 
ucation, which  is  Communist  dominated, 
says  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee. 

In  1958.  Mr.  Rustin  got  involved  In  a  trip 
to  Russia  sponsored  by  a  group  known  as  the 
Nonviolent  Action  Committee  Against  Nu- 
clear Weapons. 

The  January,  1963,  Issue  of  Fellowship 
reveals  Mr.  Rustln  to  be  a  "friend"  of  Kwame 
Nkrumah.  the  Communist  dictator  of  Ghana. 

In  September  of  the  year,  he  was  In  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  where  lie  suggested,  says  the 
Richmond  News  Leader  of  September  27.  1963. 
"that  more  bloody  Negro  suffering  should  he 
encouraged  so  that  squeamish  Northern 
Negroes  would  be  horrified  into  line.  .  .  ." 

He  was  fresh  from  the  March  on  Washing- 
ton, which  he  conducted  on  August  twenty- 
eighth  to  help  pass  the  "Civil  Rights"  bill, 
the  day  after  which  he  urged  that  the  only 
hoi>e  for  Negroes  was  to  "go  left." 
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On  February  3,  1964,  Mr.  Rustln  success- 
fully conducted  the  New  York  City  school 
boycott.  On  the  next  day,  photographers 
recorded  his  departure  from  a  cocktail  party 
at  the  Russian  mission  to  the  United  Nation.': 
He  has  a  real  feel  for  comedy.  Bayard  does 
He  says  he  was  there  to  discuss  "artistic  free- 
dom" In  Russia. 

And  finally,  as  chance  would  have  it.  Mr 
Rustln  somehow  managed  to  find  employ- 
ment. In  the  year  of  1955,  as  "secretary,"  and 
"adviser,"  to  a  Very  Important  Person. 

The  person's  name  was  Martin  Luthrr 
King — as  chance  would  have  it. 

So  the  three  of  them — ex-con  and  Com- 
munist Pronter  Fred  .Shuttlesworth.  ex-rf.n 
and  Communlst-Pronter  Bayard  Rustin.  and 
the  "Reverend"  Dr.  King — went  ahead  and 
Improved  Montgomery. 

After  they  had  Improved  Montgomery  fir 
more  than  a  year,  they  held  a  meeting  :a 
Atlanta,  in  March  of  1957,  at  which  thev 
formed  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  iS.C.L.C). 

The  meeting  probably  couldn't  have  bern 
called  in  February  because  Mr.  Rustln,  Dr 
King's  "secretary,"  was  then  attending  xhe 
sixteenth  national  convention  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  He  had  been  officially  Invited, 
as  an  official  "non-Communist"  observer 
you  see.  The  obsen'ers  observed  in  a  signed 
statement  that: 

.  .  .  The  sessions  of  the  convention  were 
democratically  conducted  with  vigorous  dis- 
cussion of  all  matters  brought  to  the  floor. 
There  were  many  indications  that  no  indi- 
vidual or  group  was  in  a  position  to  control 
the  convention. 

You  win  recall  that  at  the  time,  the  Ani- 
mals were  trying  to  shed  the  image  tl.cv 
desen-ed  for  crushing  the  Hungarian  Revoli;- 
tlon.  But  that  didn't  bother  Bayard  Rustin 
and  the  other  observers,  who  also  said: 

Finally,  ivc  icish  to  protest  vigorous:;/ 
against  the  continuance  by  Senator  Ea.<it- 
land's  Senate  Internal  Security  subcomnv.i- 
tee  of  the  un-American  practice  of  govrm- 
mental  inquisition  into  political  opinions  and 
activities.  . . . 

My  goodness,  these  "non-Communist"  ob- 
servers come  in  handy,  don't  they? 

Tlie  President  of  the  Southern  Cliristi.m 
Leadership  Conference  is  the  "Reverend"  Dr. 
King. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  is  the  "Rev- 
erend" Fred  Shuttlesworth.  And  the  "Rev- 
prend"  Fred  Shuttlesworth  is  the  new  Presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Conference  Educational 
Fund. 

The  Southern  Conference  Educational 
F\ind.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  has  been  de- 
scribed by  three  ;igencles  of  your  govern- 
ment— the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities,  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee,  and  the  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana — as  a  department  of  the 
Communist  Conspiracy.  It  was  organized  by 
Communists.  It  is  run  by  Communists.  It  is 
the  most  Important  Communist  organiza- 
tion in  the  South. 

Mr.  Carl  Bradcn  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
who  serves  ns  field  director  of  S.C.E.F..  has 
been  named  under  oath  as  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party.  Mrs.  Anne  Braden.  also 
of  Louisville.  Kentucky,  and  editor  of  the 
Southern  Patriot,  which  Is  published  by 
S.C.E.F..  has  also  been  named  under  oath  r.s 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Mr.  Braden  is  a  former  convict,  of  course. 
While  In  Louisville,  he  was  convicted  of  a 
felony — a  little  matter  involving  some  dyna- 
mite. And  Mrs.  Braden  was  indicted  for  sedi- 
tion. It  seems  she  doesn't  care  for  our  form 
of  government. 

Carl  Braden  is  also  listed  on  its  letterhead 
as  one  of  the  "national  sponsors"  of  the 
Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee  which  spon- 
sored member  emeritus  Lee  Harvey  Oswald, 
the  "lone  fanatic" — which  Is  a  Communistic 
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Front   Braden  was  one  of  the  main  speakers 
at  the  F.PC.C.  dinner  In  New  York  on  April 

28.  1961 

Benjamin  E.  Smith  and  his  law  partner. 
Bruce  Waltzer.  take  part  In  the  general 
inaniigement  of  S  C  E.P.  Both  are  under  in- 
dictment for  multiple  violations  of  the 
Louisiana  Subversive  Activities  and  Com- 
munist Control  Act  At  a  closed  meeting  of 
the  SC.E.F.  on  February  3.  1964.  at  the 
Roosevelt  Hotel  In  New  York.  Benjamin  E. 
.smith  explained  its  follows;  •'Come  June. 
irniies  will  take  the  field  "  '  These  armies  are 
coming  to  strike.  The  Southern  Conference 
Educational  Fund  is  one  of  those  :rmles." 
The  Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund 
..fcupies  a  unique  place  m  the  South,  it  fur- 
nishes a  staff  organization  supervising 
uihers"  "There  will  be  strikes,  sitdowns. 
movements,  we  must  play  our  part."  "Revolu- 
tion is  (jn  its  way," 

Mr.  Aubrev  Williams  was  President  of 
.SCEF.  until  1963.  when  he  got  so  busv  as 
Chairman  of  the  National  Committee  to 
•\bolish  HUAC— which  is  a  Communist 
Front— that  he  decided  to  make  himself  Pres- 
ident Emeritus,  As  Director  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration  under  President 
Roosevelt  Mr.  Williams  was  Lyndon  John- 
-on's  boss.  He  also  held  other  important  jobs 
in  the  New  Deal  In  1945.  however,  the  U.S. 
.Senate  rejected  his  appointment  as  Adminls- 
irator  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adniinl.s- 
tration.  after  his  affiliations  with  the  Com- 
:nunist  apparatus  liad  been  placed  in  the 
record. 

On  March  19.  1954.  Mr.  Williams  testified 
before  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee that  he  had  made  the  following  state- 
:nent  in  a  speech  in  New  York  on  September 
11.  1947; 

It  is  my  belief  that  it  is  precisely  at  this 
ooint  that  we  take  our  stand  and  defend  the 
right  of  anv  Communist  to  maintain  his  po- 
•^.iion  as  an  employee  of  the  Government  of 
:he  United  States  .  . .  (Emphasis  mine.] 

In  April  of  1954,  at  Hearings  held  in  New 
(-)rleans  bv  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Williams  was  Identified 
as  a  Communist  Party  member  by  one  wit- 
ness who  had  been  in  the  Party,  and  was 
Identified  bv  another  witness  as  one  who  had 
accepted  Communist  Party  discipline. 

It  was  Mr.  Williams,  a  Communist,  whom 
the  "Reverend"  Shuttlesworth — friend  and 
colleague  of  the  "Reverend"  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King— recently  replaced  as  Presi- 
dent of  S.C.E.F.,  a  Communist  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Williams  died  recently.  There  is  al- 
wavs  somethine  .^ad  about  the  death  of 
a  man,  even  a  professional  criminal  and 
Communist  like  Aubrey  Williams. 

The  Executive  Director  of  S.C.E.F.  is  Dr. 
James  A.  Drombrowski.  At  the  S.I.S.S.  Hear- 
ings in  March  of  1954.  John  Butler,  former 
Alabama  Communist  Party  official,  testified 
that  on  Julv  8.  1942  he  attended  a  meeting 
of  Communist  Party  leaders  In  the  Thomas 
Jefferson  Hotel,  in  Birmingham.  Alabama, 
at  which  Alton  LawTence  Introduced  James 
A  Drombrowski  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  Butler  said  this  meeting  of 
Communist  Party  leaders  was  held  in  Drom- 
browski's  own  hotel  room. 

The  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  of  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana has  preserved  a  letter  dated  September 
21.  1960,  from  Carl  Braden  to  James  A. 
Drombrowski.  which  shows  that  the  "Rev- 
erend" Fred  Shuttlesworth— friend  and  col- 
league of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King— was  using 
the  Bradens  to  ■RTlte  his  news  releases. 

In  fact,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  on  October 
7,  1958.  the  "Reverend"  Dr.  King  himself 
uTote  a  letter  to  Anne  Braden,  who  as  you 
will  recall  Is  a  Communist  and  had  been  In- 
dicted for  sedition  by  the  American  State  of 
Kentucky.  Louisiana  Committee  Counsel 
Jack  Rogers  explains  at  a  hearing  that  "In 
this    [letter I    King   icpes    Anne   Braden   and 


her  husband.  Carl,  both  Communist  party 
members  to  become  permanently  associated 
with  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference. .  .  .  Of  course,  the  Bradens  were 
well  identified  publicly  as  Communists  long 
before  the  date  of  this  letter.  We  offer  the 

letter. 

"The  next  document  is  a  letter  from  Mar- 
tin lAithcr  King  to  James  A.  Drombrowski, 
dated  August  16.  1960  It  shows  the  friendly 
personal  relation.fhip  that  had  developed 
between  these  two  men  by  that  time.  It  is 
very  brief.  I  will  read  It  to  the  Committee. 
It  savs;  Dear  Jim;  This  Is  Just  a  note  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  letters  of  recent 
date.  We.  too,  loere  more  than  happy  to  have 
you  in  our  home,  the  fellowship  was  very  re- 
wardlnc.  I  will  expect  to  hear  from  you  when 
Bishop  Ixjve  returns  to  the  country.  At  that 
time  we  can  set  the  date  for  an  Atlanta  meet- 
ing. Very  .•sincerely  yours.  Martin."  "  [Emphasis 

mine  | 

Committee  Counsel  Rogers  testifies  fur- 
thermore that  Dr.  King  actually  filed  a 
lengthy  affidavit  in  the  Federal  Court  In  New 
Orleans  strongly  supporting  James  A.  Drom- 
browski and  the  Southern  Conference  Edu- 
cational Fund  as  "Integratlonlsts"  of  good 
character,  and  that  Dr.  King  refused  to  re- 
pudiate the  affidavit  even  after  Mr.  Rogers 
showed  him  absolute  proof  that  they  were 
all  actually  Communists. 

Indeed,  a  photograph  exists  which  shows 
iho  "Reverend"  Dr.  King  alonf  with  Anne 
Braden.  Carl  Braden.  and  James  Drombrow- 
ski (the  last  three  all  identified  Rtdsl.  the 
back  of  which  reads  as  follows  In  Drom- 
browEkl's  hand'WTlting:  "The  6th  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference.  Birmingham.  Alabama.  Sep- 
tember 25  to  28.   1962." 

And  there  Is  a  check.  Issued  by  the  South- 
ern Conference  Educational  Fund,  signed  by 
Benjamin  E  Smith  and  James  A.  Drombrow- 
ski "and  dated  March  7.  1963.  to  the  order  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr..  in  the  amount 
of  *167  74.  with  a  notation  on  it;  "New  York 
expenses"— and  the  endorsement,  on  the  back 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

The  Committee  concludes  that  the  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference— ?iflad- 
rd  bii  Dr.  King — Is  "substantially  under  the 
control  of  the  Communist  Party  through 
the  influence  of  the  Southern  Conference 
Educational  Fund  and  the  Communists  who 
manage  It " 

It  Is  important  to  repeat  that  nothing  or 
what  we  have  said  so  far  Is  speculation, 
rumor,  hearsay,  or  opinion.  All  It  is  a  simple 
narration  of  the  known  facts— some  of 
them— to  be  found,  among  many  other 
places,  m  a  report  entitled  Activities  of  the 
Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund.  Inc 
in  Louisiana,  issued  by  the  Joint,  Legislative 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of  that 
State  and  available  now  from  American  Opin- 
ion. 

Also  of  Interest  is  the  career  of  the  "Rev- 
erend'" Andrew  Young.  The  "Reverend"  An- 
drew Young  was  trained  at  the  Highlander 
Folk  School,  which  as  we  have  seen  is  a 
Communist  Training  School 

■Before  its  charter  at  Monteasle  was  re- 
voked." the  Atlanta  Constitution  of  July  24, 
1963.  tells  us.  "the  Highlander  School  re- 
ceived support  from  the  International  Union 
of  Mine.  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers, 

■■\n  officer  of  the  union,  now  under  indict- 
ment on  a  charge  of  filing  a  false  non-Com- 
munist affidavit,  was  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  Hishlander  School. 

"The  Reverend  Young  has  been  headquar- 
tered rent-free  in  S,avannah  in  the  offices  of 
the  International  Union  of  Mine.  Mill  & 
Smelter  Workers,  The  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board,  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, has  found  the  union  to  be  Com- 
munist infiltrated.  The  Mine-Mill  Union  has 
appealed  the  finding  to  a  Federal  court  of 
appeals." 

The  "Reverend"  Andrew  Y'oung,  we  read 


in  the  New  Yorkir  of  April  10.  1965.  was  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Selma  March,  which 
was  headed,  of  course— as  chance  would  have 

it by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  In  fact,  the 

■Reverend"  Andrew  Young  Is  Program  Di- 
rector for  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference — which  Is  headed  of  course  by 
Dr  Martin  Luther  King.  As  ch'ance  would 
have  It. 

On  the  Labor  Day  weekend  of  the  year 
1957.  at  this  same  Highlander  Folk  School— 
a  Communist  Training  School— many 
humanitarians  gathered  to  discuss  "civil 
rights."  A  photograph  of  the  events  records 
the  presence  of  Mrs.  Rosa  Parks.  That's  the 
Mrs.  Rosa  Parks  The  "Reverend""  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  was  there,  of  course,  ■with 
his  close  friend  and  associate,  the  "Reverend"' 
Ralph  Abernathy,  A  photograph  records  the 
Abernathv  presence.  Another  photograph 
shows  the  "Reverend"  Dr,  King  addressing 
the  assemblage— perhajJE  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  i)lled  praise  on  School  Director 
Mvles  Horton.  whose  "noble  purpose  and 
creative  work""  he  says  he  has  long  admired, 
possibly  because  It  has  Included  some  cash 
to  Dr.  King 

Mr.  Horton's  creative  work  consists  of 
having  run,  ■with  Communist  James  Drom- 
browski, an  outfit  called  Commonwealth 
College,  which  was  convicted  under  the  laws 
of  the  American  State  of  Arkansas  of  dis- 
playing the  hammer  and  sickle  and  openly 
teaching  Communism — and  which  on  April 
27,  1949.  was  cited  by  the  U.S.  A.ttomey 
General  as  a  Communist  Front:  and  of  op- 
erating the  Hlchlander  Folk  School,  a  Com- 
munist Training  School.  His  "noble  ptUTXSse" 
Is  apparently  to  Communlze  the  South. 

Dr.  King  .■ilso  mentioned  Aubrey  WllllaniK 
— a  Communist — whom  he  called  "one  of  the 
noble  personalities  of  our  times," 

Still  another  photocraph— the  best — shows 
the  following  comrades  enjoying  a  lecture; 
the  "Reverend"  Dr.  Kine;  Aubrey  WllllamE, 
a  Communist,  and  then  President  of  S.C.E.F.. 
a  department  of  the  Communist  Conspiracy: 
Mvles  Horton.  friend  and  t«acher  of  Com- 
munists, and  director  of  this  Communist 
scliool;  and  Abner  W  Berry,  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Conuade  Berry  looks  bored,  but  the  others 
seem  to  be  enjoying  the  lecture  very  much. 
In  fact,  on  a  form  letter  from  Director  Hor- 
ton, dated  May  15,  1963,  the  "Reverend"  Dr, 
King  is  listed  as  a  Highlander  sponsor. 
As  chance  would  have  it. 
Then  there  Is  the  interesting  case  of  a 
gentleman  who  is  sometimes  known  as  Mr. 
Hunter  Pitts  0"Dell.  "The  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  declared  today,"  we 
read  In  the  New  York  Times  of  September  16. 
1956,  "that  'a  smoothly  coordinated'  Com- 
munist underground  was  operating  in  New 
Orleans  as  late  as  Last  spring.  The  panel 
made  public  In  support  of  its  imdlug  the 
transcripts  of  hearings  held  in  that  city  in 

April." 

The  subconunlttee  said  that  American 
Communists  "sought  to  infiltrate  labor 
unions,  churches,  farmer  oreanlzations. 
parent-teacher  organizations,  channels  of 
public  opinion  and  other  streams  of  In- 
fluence in  our  society      .   . 

"Much  of  the  Senate  panel's  case  was 
built  up  at  New  Orleans  from  material  found 
by  New  Orleans  jwllcemen  in  the  abandoned 
apartment  of  one  Hunter  Pitts  O'Dell.  Mr. 
O'Dell  had  been  identified  in  previous  testi- 
mony as  being  the  district  oreanizer  of  the 
Cominunist  party  in  New  Orleans". 

"'On  April  12.  1956,  identifying  himself  as 
Hunter  Pitts  O'Dell,  a  New  Orleans  waiter,"' 
-we  read  In  the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  of 
October  26,  1962,  "he  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee.  He  In- 
voked the  Fifth  Amendment  and  refused  to 
say  whether  he  was  a  southern  district  or- 
ganliser  for  the  Communist  Party. 

"•Robert  Morris,  counsel  for  the  sub-com- 
mittee, said  information  had  been  received 
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that  ODell  was,  In  fact,  a  district  organizer 
for  the  Communist  Party  in  New  Orleans: 
that  O'Dell  gave  "directives  to  the  professional 
group'  in  that  city,  and  that  he  operated 
under  three  different  names — the  two  other 
names  being  John  Vesey  and  Ben  Jones." 

In  1958,  when  O'Dell  was  living  In  Mont- 
gomery, he  again  declined  to  answer  on 
grounds,  ct  cetera. 

In  1962.  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  published  a  two-volume 
study  entitled  Structure  and  Orgariization  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States. 

On  Page  576.  there  is  a  list  of  those  elected 
to  the  National  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party.  U.S  A.,  as  known  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee In  November  of  1961. 

Among  the  names  was  that  of  Hunter  Pitts 
O'Dell. 

With  this  as  a  reference,  Mr.  O'Dell  went 
looking  for  a  Job.  And  In  1960  he  landed  one. 
It  was  quite   .i  job. 

.\s  chance  would  have  it.  he  went  to  work 
for  Ltn  outfit  called  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  headed  by  :i  gentle- 
man by  the  name  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

Who  says  an  intelligent,  young  Negro  In 
America  can't  make  good? 

But  "racists"  and  •  ".mperlallsts"  naturally 
began  to  complain:  "A  Communist  has  in- 
filtrated ^o'the  top  administrative  post  In  the 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  King's  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference."  we  read  In  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  for  October  26, 
1962. 

He  IS  Jack  H  O'Dell  (another  alias|,  act- 
ing executive  director  of  conference  activities 
In  ?otitheastern  states.  incUiding  Georgia. 
Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana." 

So  Dr.  King  developed  an  interesting 
strategy. 

■you  mav  have  heard  of  it.  , 

We  call  it  lying.  I 

Like  Bayard  Uustin.  Dr.  King  has  a  real 
feel  for  comedy.  He  developed  the  strategy 
of  arlng  O'Dell 

After  he  got  flred.  Mr.  O'Dell  vras  probably 
pretty  broken  up.  But  in  .America  you  can't 
keep  a  eood  man  down.  He  landed  another 
Job,  this  one  with  the  "Reverend"  Andrew 
Young,  who  a.s  you  will  recall  was  i:r:Uned  at 
the  Communist  Highlander  Polk  School  by 
Communists,  .ind  is  progr.am  director  for  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 
which  is  head£<l.  .as  chance  would  have  It,  by 
Dr,  Martin  Luther  King. 

After  that.  O'Dell  got  still  .another  job — 
as  Administrator  of  the  New  York  office  of 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence, which  is  headed,  as  chance  would  have 
it,   by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

Legend  has  it  that  they  got  on  great,  until 
the  odor  got  to  be  too  much  even  for  the 
American  Press 

Dr.  King  acted,  swiftly,  decisively. 

He  fired  O'Dell. 

"King  said  the  Negro.  Jack  H,  O'Dell  of 
New  York,  left  the  3.C  L.C.  the  -'^econd  time 
June  26  by  mutual  agreement."  we  read  in  a 
U.P.I,  story  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  July  31.  1963.  "because  of  con- 
cern that  his  affiliation  with  the  integration 
movement  would  be  used  against  it  by  'seg- 
regationists and  race   baiters'." 

That  ended  it 

Some  time  later.  In  the  summer  of  1963, 
UP  I.  had  an  Interesting  story  inserted  In  the 
Congressional  Record  for  July  31.  1963.  It 
seems  that  the  Atlanta  Constitution  had 
published  a  report  that  O'Dell  was  still  work- 
ing for  S  C  L  C  as  Director  of  the  New  York 
office  So  UP  I.  called  the  office. 

".  .  ,  .4  Staff  employee  luho  answered  the 
telephone  Thursday  morning  told  United 
Press  International  ODell  was  still  ivith  the 
office  as  administrator  of  the  New  York  opera- 
tion. Later  In  the  day  the  same  office  said  he 
was  not  connected  with  the  agency  and  had 
no  knowledge  of  his  whereabouts, 

'King  told  reporters  he  could  not  under- 
stand why  anyone   in   his  office   would  say 
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O'Dell  worked  there   when  he  doesn't  ..." 
[Emphasis  mine.] 

It's  quite  a  strategy. 

So  It's  very  reasonable  to  assume,  wouldn't 
you  agree,  that  Hunter  Pitts  O'Dell.  of  the 
National  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party, 
may  very  well  be  working  with  Martin  Luther 
King  right  now. 

In  fact,  we  read  In  the  BostOJi  Globe  of 
April  15.  1964: 

Official  learnings  /tare  again  been  given  to 
King  about  another,  even  more  important  as- 
sociate who  is  known  to  be  a  key  figure  in  the 
covert  apparatus  of  the  Communist  Party 
After  the  warnings.  King  broke  off  his  open 
connection  with  this  man,  but  a  second-hand 
connection  none  the  less  continues  .  .  .  [Em- 
phasis mine.] 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  there's  no  need  to 
go  on.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree.  In  fact,  we 
can't  go  on — you  see.  they  only  allow  us 
ninety-six  pages  per  issue  of  the  magazine. 
So  let's  leave  it  at  that,  and  remind  our- 
selves again  that  all  we  have  recorded  here 
is  a  simple  narration  of  the  known  facts — 
some  of  the  known  facts.  There  nre  others — 
many  others — as  I  say.  So  there's  no  need 
to  mention,  for  instance,  that  the  American 
Committee  for  Africa,  which  Dr.  King  allows 
to  use  his  name,  sponsored  and  financed  the 
.■American  tour  of  Communist  terrorist 
Holden  Roberto,  the  Butcher  of  Angola;  or 
that  in  October,  1962.  King  turned  up  in 
a  Harlem  hotel  with  Communist  Ahmed 
Ben  Bella,  of  Communist  Algeria,  who 
Joined  him  in  a  statement  that  the  two  in- 
justices of  colonialism  and  American  segre- 
gation are  "linked." 

What  do  you  make  of  it? 

As  you  know,  it  is  my  usual  practice  to 
garnish  even  the  most  minor  assertion  with 
a  wagon  load  of  evidence.  But  I  now  take 
the  positlon^ — after  Los  Angeles — that  to  add 
to  the  obvious  facts  that  the  "Civil  Rights 
movement"  was  not  only  planned  by  the 
Communists,  but  was  begun,  is  staffed,  and 
is  conducted  by  the  Communists — and  has 
only  one  real  purpose:  the  destruction  and 
Communlzatlon  of  America — would  be  an 
unforgivable  redundance. 

Readers  of  my  book — or  of  Two  Revolu- 
tions at  Once,  by  Robert  Welch — will  know 
that  the  Communist  "revolution"  now  Eoing 
on  in  this  country,  under  the  cloak  of  "Civil 
Rights."  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  is 
the  drive  for  a  Soviet  Negro  Republic,  an 
independent  "nation,"  consisting  of  several 
Southern  states — and  is  of  course  conducted 
by  the  "Reverend"  Dr.  King.  It  is  the  Soviet 
Negro  Republic  that  the  current  "voter  reg- 
istration campaign"  is  all  about — a  cam- 
paign which  includes  the  amazing  spectacle 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
boasting  publicly  that  he  is  forcing  the 
sovereign  states  to  register  total  Illiterates. 

The  second  part  of  the  Communist  scheme 
also  bears  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  "Reverend"  Dr.  King — as  chance 
would  have  it.  It  consists  of  course  of  forc- 
ing more  and  more  legislation  through  the 
Congress  under  the  cloak  of  "Civil  Rights," 
all  of  it  designed  only  to  destroy  the  states 
and  concentrate  the  power. 

Recent  developments  leave  little  doubt 
about  the  "Reverend  "  I>r.  King.  As  we  have 
seen,  he  has  begun  a  new  series  of  the  usual 
\iolent  and  money-making  visits — but  for 
the  first  time  Including  cities  of  the  North — 
complete  with  the  usual  hints  of  guerrilla 
warfare  if  Americans  do  not  immediately 
come  to  heel.  He  has  recently  decided  to  con- 
duct American  foreign  policy  himself,  by 
negotiating  our  defeat  directly  with  North 
■Vietnam,  apparently  having  lost  patience 
with  Dean  Rusk — and  who  can  blame  him? 
And  at  this  writing  he  has  Just  landed  in 
Los  Angeles  to  establish  what  he  calls  a 
"community  of  love,"  but  in  actuality  of 
course  simply  to  return  to  the  scene  of  the 
crime.  The  man  behind  Dr.  King  on  the 
television  screen  when  he  was  Interviewed 
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on  arrival  in  Los  Angeles  looked  very  much 
like  Bayard  Rustln,  who  of  course  is  an  au- 
thority on  establishing  "communities  of 
love,''  Mr.  Rustln  was  also  allowed  to  accom- 
pany Dr  King  to  Oslo  for  the  Prize;  they  go 
everywhere   together, 

Angelenos  of  all  colors  should  keep  their 
backs  to  the  wall,  until  the  verified  departure 
of  the  King  and  the  Thing. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  some  Amer- 
ican Negroes  have  suffered  from  injustice, 
and  obviously  true  that  the  feic  remnants 
of  this  injustice  must  be  erased. 

But.  ladles  and  gentleman,  it  li  equally  and 
much  more  dangerously  true  that  the  "Civil 
Rights  movement"  which  is  supposedly  Ue- 
iigned  to  erase  them  is  what  we  have  said 
it  is,  only  what  we  have  said  it  is.  and  noth- 
ing else  but  what  we  have  said  it  is. 

The  interesting  question  remains  of  why 
Dr  King  does  it 

It  is  remotely  possible  that  Dr.  King  was 
not  already  a  practicing  Communist  when 
he  was  selected  to  conduct  the  Montgomery 
Bus  Boycott.  That  is  possible. 

If  this  was  the  case,  there  can  be  no  doubi 
that  he  was  broken  In  slowly,  in  the  usual 
way,  step  by  planned  .^tep.  until  the  ulti- 
mate revelation,  when  it  was  fully  explained 
to  him  what  he  had  become. 

Dr  King  says  he  did  it  because  he  wanted 
to  create  a  "community  of  love,"  whatever 
that  is.  He  says  he  felt  a  moral  obligation: 
that  it  was  his  duty.  And  most  important,  ;.e 
says  he  wants  nothing  for  himself.  He 
couldn't  care  loss  about  materia!  things.  y.j\i 
see.  He's  above  all  that.  In  fact,  we  learn  Irom 
Mrs.  King,  in  Redbook  for  September.  1961: 

There  was  a  time  ivlien  )ie  was  quite  con- 
cerned about  his  personal  appearance.  Today 
I  lave  to  remind  him  that  >ie  needs  a  new 
suit.  Our  trip  to  India  in  1939  to  study 
Gandhi's  independence  movement  made  a 
deep  imprasion  on  him.  lie  became  cren 
more  committed  to  non-violence  and  viuth 
less  interested  in  material  things.  At  times  he 
has  eveii  talked  seriously  about  whether  or 
not  he  should  own  anything  that's  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  rest  of  the  family 

My  goodness,  he's  quite  a  little  gentleman. 

In  fact,  we  read  in  Newsweek  for  December 
21.  1964: 

To  share  liis  moment  of  triumph,  Dr.  King 
had  brought  icith  him  the  largest  entourage 
m  Nobel  Prize  history — some  26  relatives, 
friends,  and  aides.  'We  are  all  of  us  very  poor 
people."  said  one.  explaining  that  they  had 
scraped  together  the  money  for  the  trip  from 
.<avings  accounts,  pension  funds,  and  "travel 
now.  pay  later"  arrangements. 

Gosh  I  Ain't  it  terrible?  The  poor  Negroes 
do'A-n  in  the  South ! 

.\s  it  happens,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
senior  "Reverend"  King,  a  Southern  Negro, 
had  earned  the  money  down  in  the  South  to 
pay  for  his  son's  college  education.  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  Jr.  is  a  graduate  of  .^n- 
tioch — that's  right.  Commonweal  of  June  10, 
1960,  tells  us  that  the  father  of  the  "Rever- 
end" Abernathy — King's  colleague  and  cell 
mate — had  his  own  five  hundred  acre  planta- 
tion-— in  Alabama ! 

You  know — this  makes  me  mad !  My  father 
did  not  have  the  money  to  .send  me  to  col- 
lege and  to  graduate  school.  But  I  went.  I 
invoked  an  unusual  procedure — I  worked.  I 
drove  a  taxicab.  My  f.ither  also  does  not  own 
a  five  hundred  acre  plantation,  I  bawled  him 
out  about  it  as  soon  as  I  got  the  news  about 
the  "Reverend"  Abernathy.  You  see.  I  got  all 
kinds  of  funny  feelings  in  the  "racial  in- 
tegrity." Maybe  I'll  go  out  and  organize  a 
spontaneous  riot. 

It's  enough  to  make  you  wish  you  were  a 
Negro  down  in  the  South. 

Once  again  the  fact  Is  dramatically  and 
irrevocably  proved  that  Communism  is  not 
caused  by  "poverty."  or  by  "hunger."  or  by 
"sickness,"  at  all.  The  cause  of  Communism 
is  so  simple  that  many  honest  men  have 
missed  it.  and  many  dishonest  men  have  hid- 
den it. 
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Communi-sm  is  caused  by  criminals. 
There  is  no  other  cause  of  Communism. 
You  see^as  Dr.  King  is  well  aware^there 
ire  e.ssentiallv  two  types  of  degenerate  thug; 
the  big  timer,  .md  the  small  timer.  Tne  sm:ill 
timer  is  represented  by  a  specimen  such  as 
John  Dillinger.  Sure.  John  liked  robbiny  and 
kilUnK  and  beating  people  up— b.id  mannered 
stuff  like  that — but  you  must  admit  that  at 
the  mention  of  his  name  you  can't  help  but 
feel   a   touching  nosuilgia.   There   was  a   re- 
freshing sincerity  about  the  man;  he  told  you 
straight  out  what  he  wanted.  He  didn't  claim 
that  he  was  robbing  you  and  beating  you  up 
for  your  good;  he  was  perfectly  pleased  to  ad- 
mlt'that  he  wac  doing  it  for  his  own  good. 
That  was  his  mistake. 

A  big  timer  would  have  known  that  the 
iirst  thins  to  say  was  that  he  was  doing  it 
:or  you.  Thev  want  nothing  for  themselves, 
tius'ivpe.  Everything  they  do  is  for  yoiu-  own 
.'Ood."cl.issic  specimens  of  this  variety  are 
.lUed  Socialists,  of  course,  and  they  include, 
: or  instance,  the  things  known  as  Stalin  and 
Hitler. 

Whatever  the  tvpe.  they  believe,  because  of 
their  own  insignificance,  that  it  Is  Impossible 
lor  men  to  deal  fairly  with  each  other,  and 
that  a  man  has  only  two  real  choices; 
whether  to  be  master,  or  whether  to  be  slave. 
Like  all  sure  lo-sers,  they  blame  the  "system" 
for  their  own  Insignificance.  They  talk  only 
if  power,  ^ind  deal  only  in  force. 

All  of  which  makes  it  now  .seem  re:ison- 
.ible  to  theorize  that  as  a  smart,  young  man 
on  the  make.  Dr.  King  quickly  found  out 
•low  the  wind  -was  blowing. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  time  has  come. 
.1  Edear  Hoover  is  wrong.  Martin  Luther 
King  isn't  the  "most  notorious  liar  In  the 
oountrv."  He's  the  biggest.  He  Isn't  notorious 
.■nougli.  That  this  man  can  not  be  only 
• -derated,  but  honored  and  admired,  quoted 
,iiid  consulted — by  the  President  of  the 
United  States— is  a  travesty  compared  vvlth 
.vhich  that  nemesis  of  the  Innocent  known 
.13  Earl  Warren  can  .seriously  be  called  a 
:iidge. 

King  has  no  real  interest  in  the  real  wel- 
:are  of  black — or  white — Americans. 

He  is  onlv  interested  in  tricking  them  both 
:iito  "ivil  war— and  In  lifting  their  money. 

He  doesn't  mind  that  it  is  exactly  because 
'i  his  own  activities  that  Negroes  aren't  mak- 
ing the  progress  he  complains  they  aren't. 
He  doesn't  really  mind  that  many  Negroes 
are  illiterate — as  long  as  they  register  and 
vote  for  him. 

What   he    really   wants   is   to   be   a   black 

plantation  boss  giving  orders  to  "his  people." 

In  a  rational  society,  he  would  be  a  carny 

barker  or  a  snake  oil  salesman  in  a  crooked 

side  show. 

So  let's  do  it.  Let's  do  it  now. 
As  you  know,  the  origin  of  the  exact  sci- 
ence of  ducknology  is  irrevocably  lost  in  the 
mists  of  antiquity,  although  it  is  undoubt- 
edlv  based  on   the  master  principles  discov- 
ered by  Aristotle— the  first  great  extremist. 
Let's  apply  them. 
The  Thing  walks  like  a  duck. 
It  smells  like  a  duck. 
It  looks  like  a  duck. 
It  quacks  like  a  duck. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  can  be  only 
iine  explanation,  I  can  not  even  imagine  any 
other  explanation. 
It's  a  duck. 

[Prom  Time.  May  17.  1968] 
Challenging  the  Phaeaoh 
Affluent  America  will  have  ample  oppor- 
tunitv  during  the  next  few  weeks  to  weigh 
the  extensive — perhaps  explosive — demands 
of  the  black  poor.  Last  week,  stepping  out 
from  shantytowns  and  slums  throughout  the 
nation,  more  than  1.200  marchers  of  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign  began  the  trek  toward 
Washington.  Some  were  weathered  field 
hands  who  had  never  before  left  the  cotton- 
blown   bottoms;    others  were  rambunctious 


teen-agers  splitting  from  a  desperate  scene. 
"The  cause  this  march  represents  is  alarm- 
ingly real,  "  wrote  Atlanta  Constitution  Edi- 
tor Eugene  Patterson,  "Before  any  while 
man  passes  judgment  on  it,  he  ought  to 
understiind  what  he  is  Judging  " 

That  tolerance  -was  not  always  so  evident 
among  the  marchers.  "By  ihe  ilme  we're 
through  in  D.C.,"  cried  March  Coordinator 
Hosea  Williams.  "whlt«  lolks  gonna  say, 
•Where's  Dr.  King?  Wake  up.  Dr.  King!'  These 
white  folks  killed  the  dre.amer.  but  we're 
gonna  show  these  white  folks  what  become 
of  the  dream.  The  poor  people  are  marching 
to  challenge  the  Pharaoh."  Led  by  Williams 
and  the  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy,  42. 
sucres.sor  to  Martin  Luther  King,  the  poverty 
pilgrims  wound  through  back-country  roads 
in  buses,  battered  cars  and  behind  farm 
wagons  drawn  bv  mules  named  Stennis  and 
Eastland.  George  Wallace  and  Jim  Clark  (for 
the  former  .Selma.  Ala.,  sheriff  who  bloodied 
many  a  black  he:id  during  earlier  civil  rights 
marches). 

Even  a  man  of  the  cloth  like  Abernathy 
felt  no  compunction  about  wearing  the 
marchers'  arm  band  reading  "Mississippi  God 
Damn."  In  Boston,  where  1,000  poverty 
marchers  mustered  en  route  to  Washington 
last  week,  a  self-styled  "Polish  Freedom 
Fighter"  named  Joseph  Mlot-Mroz,  53,  pick- 
eted the  parade  with  a  sign  reading,  "I  am 
fighting  poverty,  I  work!  Have  you  tried 
:i?  "  In  a  sorrv  scuffle,  the  bow---ted  anti-pro- 
t?ster  was  btabbed  and  hospltali7ed  in  fair 
condition, 

Abernathv  was  ebullient  before  his  own 
people.  "You're  gonna  have  hell  on  your 
hands,"  he  told  a  Selma  audience.  "X  weigh 
185  lbs.,  and  it's  all  man  from  the  top  of  my 
head  to  the  bottom  of  my  foot.  I'm  Just  5  ft. 
a  m  tall,  but  that's  tall  enough.  If  It  isn't,  I 
can  walk  on  mv  toes  too,"  There  is  still  con- 
siderable walking  to  be  done  before  the  talk- 
ing starts  in  Washington,  There.  Irtst  week. 
officials  granted  permission  for  the  marchers 
to  erect  their  ""Resurrection  City."  whose  ply- 
wood A-frames  will  house  3.000  people  on  15 
acres  in  West  Potomac  Park,  just  south  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial. 


PUSH    FOR    AN    EQUAL    EDUCATION 
SQUEEZING  ALL  TO  ONE  LEVEL 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 


or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1968 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Miss 
Ruth  Moss.  \,ho  is  today  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  competent  educational 
writers  in  America,  has  vvritten  a  most 
timelv  article  m  the  Chicago  Tribune  on 
the  entire  question  of  whether  or  i\ot 
the  push  for  equal  education  in  America 
is  going  to  drive  all  of  our  youngsters 
into  an  educational  monolith. 

I  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention  this 
excellent  article  and  hope  that  it  will  be- 
come the  basis  of  a  growins?  dialog  m 
educational  circles  regarding  the  whole 
question  of  equality  in  education. 

I  wonder  if  too  many  people  aren't 
confusing  equality  in  education  with 
equal  opportunity  in  education. 

The  article  by  Miss  Moss  follows: 
Push  for  .an  Equal  Education  Squeezing 
All  to  One  Level 
(Noi£— Is  the  power  of  social  pressure  end- 
ing the  ability  groupings  in  schools  that  en- 
able students  to  learn  at  their  own  rates? 
In  a  drive  for  "equaUty,"  schools  are  begin- 
ning to  make  courses  the  same  for  every- 
one.) 


(By  Ruth  Moss) 
The  fact  of  individual  differences  In  learn- 
ing ability  is  inescapable  So  is  the  problem 
of  coping  with  these  differences  in  the  great 
cross  section  of  children  served  m  our  na- 
tion's public  schools. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  challenge  to 
high  school  teachers  who  welc-me  each  fall 
a  freshman  class  with  a  range  in  reading 
ability  from  4th  or  ."Sth  grade  level  to  senior 
or  college  level.  .\nd  reading  is  but  one  re- 
rtection  of  iicademlc  skill. 

In  au  effort  to  asture  the  best  possible  edu- 
cation lor  each  youngster,  many  high  school 
administrators  in  recent  ye:irs  have  turned 
to  ability  grouping,  with  students  assigned 
to  honors,  regular,  general,  and  b.tslc  classes 
on  the  basis  of  test  results  and  teacher  rec- 
ommendation reflecting  students'  lormer 
classroom  performance.  When  current  ac- 
complishment indicated  a  change,  students 
have  been  reassigned  to  more  appropriate 
classes. 

The  winds  of  social  change,  tho,  have 
sliifted,  and  schools  in  integrated  commu- 
nities are  feeling  the  buffctings  of  this  social 
thought  and  action.  Even  schools  which 
long  nave  been  successfully  integrated  now 
are  strongly  subjected  to  pressure  for  fur- 
ther S(}cial  adjustment. 

Such  a  school  is  Evanston  Township  High 
school,  where  within  the  last  year  the  ability 
groupings  in  English,  for  example,  arc  being 
cut  from  lour  to  two  at  e.ich  grade  level. 

In  the  current  newsletter  to  parents,  Eng- 
lish Supervisor  Clarence  Hack  reports  on  the 
implications  of  the  cutback  and  the  "spiritual 
dilemma"  f;w:ed  by  the  faculty  in  making  its 
decision : 

•Robert  Lowell  once  said  that  one  of  Amer- 
ica's major  spiritual  problems  was  that  of 
reconciling  the  claims  of  equality  and  of  ex- 
cellence. At  the  present  time,  the  English  de- 
partment is  faced  with  this  spiritual  dilem- 
ma as  it  eliminates  both  b;islc  and  honors 
classes  and  groups  pupils  into  only  two 
tracks,   the   lower  and   the   hlglier." 

By  grouping,  the  department  recognizes 
pupil  differences  in  learning  and  achieve- 
ment, Mr.  Hack  explains.  It  also  recognizes 
the  unanimous  condemnation  of  grouping 
by  a  seminar  at  the  Anglo-American  confer- 
ence at  Dartmouth  college  in  August.  1966, 
which  asserted  that  "the  aim  in  teaching 
literature  and  language  are  fundamentally 
humane  and  should  be  the  same  lor  all  stu- 
dents, at  all  levels." 

With  grouping  eliminated,  the  English 
teacher  "could  thus  help  to  overcome  divi- 
sion between  kinds  of  human  beings,  the 
deplorable  social  effects  of  separating  and 
classifying  youngsters,"  the  Dartmouth 
report  states. 

ITie  Dartmouth  conference  calls  for  "more 
democracy  in  the  classroom"  "would  require 
an  overhauling  of  curriculum,  teacher  prep- 
aration, and  working  conditions. 

"The  English  department  finds  itself  in 
the  position  of  Prof.  Wallace  Douglas  of 
Northwestern  university,"  Mr.  Hach  explains, 
"who  said  at  the  conference  lie  would  not 
argue  that  grouping  should  be  dropped 
forthwith — 'tho  all  my  iiistincts,  values  and 
feelings  tell  me  to  say  so.'  " 

"The    practical    problem    and    danger    of 
heterogeneity,"  says  Mr.  Hach.  "is  that  every 
pupil    In   a   class   may    become   a   neglected 
chUd   unless   the   teacher   has   a   reasonably 
light  load  and  Is  sufficiently  able  to  Individ- 
ualize instruction  almost  to  a  tutorial  level. 
"The  problem  of  the  English  teacher  who 
recognizes  that  his  aims  are  fundamentally 
htunane  and  tl\at  one  of  the  functions  of  a 
school  is  social  is  also  recognition  that  one 
of  his  Important  goals  is  academic  and  that 
not  every  pupil  can  read  the  same  book,  do 
the    same    assignments,    participate   compe- 
tently in  the  same  abstract  discussion,  write 
the  same  thesis." 

Leveling    influences?    Meeting    individual 
needs  so  that  uo  child  is  neglected  and  re- 
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malnlng  true  to  the  philosophical  alms  of 
his  subject  and  of  democracy  Is  the  spiritual 
dilemma  of  the  English  teach,  Mr.  Hach 
explains. 

So  those  at  Evanston  Township  High 
school  find  themselves  as  they  '■philosoph- 
ically agree  that  less  grouping  Is  desirable 
and  at  the  same  time  express  concerns  of 
the  probable  leveling  Influences  of  group- 
ing procedures,  particularly  with  numbers 
that  make  a  tutorial  or  independent  learn- 
ina  kind  of  program  difficult  at  best," 

•In  years  past  it  has  been  the  belief  of 
the  dep.irtment  that  grouping,  rather  than 
being  undemocratic  or  inhumane,  has  been 
democratic   and   humane. 

■  It  has  been  the  feeling  of  many  as  In  the 
words  of  one  of  the  Dartmouth  reports,  that 
It  may  be  more  humane  to  relieve  backward 
students  of  direct  competition  with  superior 
ones,  which  may  give  them  more  pronounced 
feelings  of  inferiority  than  placement  in 
classes  suited  to  their  needs." 

Despite  concerns  for  the  welfare  of  all 
pupils.  Mr  Hach  says,  his  department  Is 
committed  to  try  two-track  grouping  as  a 
compromise  to  complete  het^rogenlety.  rec- 
ogmzing  the  challenge  to  teachers  and  the 
demand  placed  upon  them  to  resf)ect  "both 
equalities  and  inequalities." 

•The  long-standing  benefit  that  the  teach- 
ing of  English  requires  a  super  hiunan  being 
to  accomplish  The  Impossible  Dream^  Ls  be- 
coming ever  more  evident."  Mr.  Hach 
concludes. 


GOLDEN   ANNIVERSARY   OF   ARME- 
NIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NtW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  22.  1968 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
golden  anniversarj-  of  any  event  is 
marked* by  a  joyous  celebration  of  the 
occasion.  Bui,  today  in  Armenia  there  is 
no  joy  on  the  occasion  of  the  .50th  anni- 
versarj'  of  Annenian  Independence  Day. 

In  1918  the  brave  patriots  of  Annenia 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  Turkish  despotism 
and  fonned  a  free  and  independent 
Armenia.  That  day  was  a  day  of  rejoicing 
and  the  Armenian  dedication  t-o  the  free- 
dom of  man,  because  Armenia  was  to  be 
the  first  democratic  republic  in  Asia 
Minor.  May  28.  1918.  was  a  day  that  cli- 
maxed a  six-century  struggle  for  freedom 
and  the  Armenians  proved  that  they  will 
always  cherish  freedom  and  will  endure 
any  hardship  to  attain  it. 

The  life  of  the  Armenian  Republic  was 
short  indeed.  It  lasted  a  brief  2  years 
when  It  fell  !)i-ey  to  the  conquering 
armies  of  Soviet  Russia.  The  dreams  of 
the  Armenian  people  for  an  independent 
country  were  shattered  by  the  attacking 
Communist  forces.  The  work  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  to  establish  an  order  which  would 
guarantee  pohtical  independence  for  the 
great  and  small  nations  alike,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  invading  Red  troops. 

But  dreams  are  not  forgotten  and  tlie 
work  of  the  Armenian  people  for  a  free 
and  independent  AiTnenia  is  continuing. 
The  Armenian  people  are  determined 
that  the  ?amp  of  liberty  will  again  shine 
upon  their  native  land. 

We  are  proud  of  the  more  than  150,000 
people  of  Armenian  descent  who  live  in 
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this  cotmtr>'.  They  have  contributed 
much  to  the  American  way  of  life.  They 
have  brought  to  this  Nation  a  zest  for 
living  and  a  willingness  to  fight  for  lib- 
erty which  they  learned  about  long  ago 
on  the  plains  of  Armenia. 

We  have  in  our  midst  many  Armenian 
Americans  who  have  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  culture  and  progress 
of  the  United  States.  They  have  proved 
to  be  unusually  gifted  in  educational, 
artistic.  ix)litical,  and  economic  fields. 

We  thank  them  all  for  what  they  have 
given  to  America  and  we  share  in  their 
prayers  that  their  homeland  of  Armenia 
will  soon  know  the  rebirth  of  freedom. 
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WASHINGTON  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL.  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF    PENNSYLVANH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  ROONETY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  Nation's  true  greatness  is 
rooted  in  the  diversity  of  race,  creed, 
and  nationality  of  its  people.  Men  and 
women  and  children  from  all  parts  of  the 
earth  have  come  here  over  a  period  ol 
centuries  and  helped  to  mold  this  Nation. 
Our  Nation  has  often  been  called  the 
"melting  pot"  because  of  its  rare  blend 
of  races,  creeds,  and  nationalities. 

In  my  congressional  district,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  a  school  which  draws  its  stu- 
dent body  from  a  neighborhood  where 
people  of  many  races,  creeds,  and  na- 
tionalities make  their  homes.  I  might 
add.  nowhere  have  I  ever  encountered 
a  greater  spirit  of  true  American  pa- 
triotism than  among  the  students  of 
such  diverse  backgrounds  who  attend 
this  school. 

I  refer  to  the  Washington  Elementary 
School  in  Bethlehem.  Pa.  Several  times 
within  the  past  few  months  I  have  had 
occasion  to  visit  this  school  and  meet 
many  of  the  students. 

A  visit  there  early  this  year  was 
prompted  by  a  letter  I  received  from 
Angelo  Martinez,  president  of  the  sixth 
grade  of  Washington  School,  and  his 
classmates  whose  names  remind  one  of 
a  roster  of  United  Nations  delegates. 
They  wrote: 

We  are  sixth  grade  students  at  Washington 
School,  In  Bethlehem,  Pa.  On  the  flagpole  in 
front  of  our  school  flies  a  dirty,  torn,  faded 
American  flag.  We  feel  embarrassed  to  fly  this 
flag  because  every  day  hundreds  of  steel 
workers  see  the  flag  on  their  way  to  and 
from  work.  We  like  to  think  we  are  very 
patriotic  but  people  who  see  our  flag  flying 
would  not  believe  that  we  are. 

It  would  make  us  feel  proud  if  we  could 
obtain  a  new  flag,  especially  one  that  has 
flown  over  the  Capitol  building  In  Washing- 
ton. Is  it  possible  for  you  to  help  us  get  such 
a  flag?  We  do  not  know  the  expense  involved 
but  we  would  all  be  willing  to  work  and  earn 
money  to  pay  for  the  flag. 

It  was  a  unique  pleasure  to  present  the 
Washington  School  sixth  grade  with  a 
new  flag  which  had  flown  over  our  Na- 
tion's Capitol  and  to  address  the  students 
during  an  assembly  program.  Recently, 


they  expressed  their  deep  gratitude  with 
a  beautiful,  handcrafted  plaque  during  a 
surprise  presentation  to  me  on  a  return 
visit  to  the  school.  Tlie  plaque  is  a  repro- 
duction of  the  great  seal  of  the  United 
States  crafted  in  fine  detail  of  crepe 
paper.  It  was  their  expression  of  thank.'; 
for  a  new  American  flag  which  they  could 
display  proudly  from  the  school  flagpole 
Their  spirit  of  patriotism,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  clear  evidence  that  our  American  youth 
will  meet  and  exceed  the  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  older  generations.  Much 
credit  for  instilling  such  keen  patriotism 
in  these  young  people  is  due  the  dedicated 
members  of  the  teaching  profession,  who 
have  helped  them  to  gain  knowledge  (1 
their  Nation  and  its  heritage,  such  a,s 
their  sixth  grade  teacher,  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Richard,  who  has  established  an  extraor- 
dinary atmosphere  for  learning  in  hi.s 
classroom,  and  their  principal,  Mr 
Jerome  Quarry,  a  former  school  clas.'?- 
mate  of  mine  and  a  fine  administrator 
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ALL     THE    NEWS     FIT     TO     TINT- 
NO.    2 


TAX  AND  SPEND 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Congress  is  being  implored  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  criticized  for  not  enacting  his 
proposed  surtax,  as  well  as  an  income 
tax  increase,  he  should  be  made  a\vai>: 
that  the  Congress  is  not  "dragging  ;;.s 
feet"  as  a  body  but  is  merely  reflecting 
the  views  of  the  majority  of  taxpayer.< 
across  America  who  do  not  favor  tlie 
surtax  nor  a  tax  increase  until  such  time 
as  there  have  been  meaningful  and  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  spending. 

On  May  16,  1968,  in  the  Columbus. 
Ohio,  Dispatch,  a  letter  to  the  editor,  over 
the  signature  of  Eugene  L.  Pace,  of  Jack- 
son, Ohio,  is  an  example  of  the  feelings 
of  many  Americans. 

The  letter  follows: 
Taxpayer  Decries  Calls  for   "More!  ' 
Jackson-,  Ohio. 

To  The  EorroR:  My  family  and  I  car;  i 
afford  a  trip  to  visit  our  nation's  capital. 

We  can't  aflord  the  time  that  would  be  re- 
quired because  my  hours  of  employment  are 
much  too  long. 

We  can't  afford  it  because  iny  salary  i- 
only  enough  to  buy  our  few  necessities. 

We  can't  ailord  it  because  t.ixes  during  the 
past  eight  vears  have  gone  higher  and  higher 
to  keep  pace  with  the  ever  increasing  de- 
mands of  our  so-called  federal  assistance  pn.-- 
grams  to  minority  groups. 

Yet  these  very  minority  groups  are  the 
ones  who  visit  Washineton.  D.C.  They  visit 
our  nation's  capital  while  I  stay  on  the  job 
to  pay  my  taxes. 

They  march  and  demonstrate  while  I  pay 
taxes.  They  sing  and  chant.  'You  aren  t  doing 
enotigh  for  us,"  while  I  pay  taxes. 

If  by  chance  we  do  visit  Washington  some 
day.  I  .suspect  jvist  what  will  be  there  to  see. 
There  will  be  tons  and  tons  of  litter,  rubble 
and  garbage. 

Perhaps  then,  I  can  see  how  my  tax  dollars 
are  utilized — to  help  pay  for  cleaning  up 
after  the  very  ones  who  are  screaming.  "Give 
us  more,  give  us  more," 

Eugene  L.  Pace. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  is  more 
.sanctimonious  on  the  i.ssue  of  civil  rights 
than  the  New  York  Times.  They  prate  on 
this  issue  more  than  any  other  but  when 
it  comes  to  delivering  rather  than  talk- 
ing it  is  the  old  story  of  not  practicing 
what  they  preach. 

This  startling  revelation  came  to  light 
today  while  perusing  the  hearings  on  the 
Departments  of  State.  Justice.  Com- 
merce, the  judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies appropriation  bill.  It  gave  a  graphic 
illustration  of  how  far  apart  the  word 
and  deed  of  the  New  York  Times  actual- 
ly is. 

Mr.  Clifford  L.  Alexander,  Jr.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission,  testified  before  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  April 
■22.  1968.  His  te.stimony  is  found  on  page 
997  and  subsequent  pages. 

On  page  1054  he  was  a.sked  about  the 
employment  practices  of  the  New  York 
Times.  He  indicated  that  although  the 
Times  had  over  200  reporters  in  the  New- 
York  area,  it  had  only  three  Negroes  and 
no  Puerto  Ricans  on  this  staff.  Note  well, 
this  is  the  New  York  area  and  not  their 
outjxists  from  Bangkok  to  Nairobi. 

By  my  arithmetic,  that  figures  out  to 
something  less  than  1.5  percent.  You  do 
not  even  have  to  read  the  New  York 
Times  to  know  that  one  Negro  reporter 
out  of  67  would  not  be  a  very  good  batting 
average  for  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith's  cross 
and  the  flag,  let  alone  the  supposed 
champion  and  defender  of  liberalism  and 
the  paragon  of  reporting  excellence,  the 
New  York  Times. 

Possibly  this  is  the  best  they  can 
do — after  all  you  would  not  expect  them 
to  go  too  far  down  the  line  in  .setting  an 
example.  A.side  from,  their  questionable 
liiring  practices,  they  certainly  set  no 
example  of  journalistic  excellence  and 
their  bias  is  reflected  daily  in  their  news 
reporting.  The  maligning  of  my  col- 
leagues and  friends  in  their  editorial 
column  last  Sunday,  as  I  reported  yes- 
terday in  the  Congressional  Record,  was 
biased,  childish,  and  beneath  the  dignity 
of  a  reputable  paper.  If  they  had  specific 
complaints  about  votes,  i.ssues  or  con- 
duct in  office  it  would  have  been  one 
thing  but  they  instead  chose  to  .slur  and 
deprecate  these  good  men  whose  only 
-in  must  be  their  failure  to  adhere  to 
the  Times  line. 

Possibly  I  will  find  the  time  to  go  back 
over  some  of  their  editorials  and  stories 
where  they  have  castigated  business,  the 
railroad  brotherhoods,  the  construction 
trades  and  just  about  everyone  in  gen- 
eral for  Jim  Crowism.  Maybe  someone 
down  in  the  New  York  Times  personnel 
department  never  got  the  word.  At  any 
rate,  the  Times  could  well  merit  the  title 
of  "Jim  Crow  Employer  of  New  York 
City." 

At  any  rate,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that 
the  Times  does  not  include  practicing 
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what  it  preaches  in  the  steady  and  un- 
faltering liberal  line  it  promotes.  Mr. 
Alexander's  testimony  pinpoints  the  dis- 
parity in  the  paper  which  rightly  earns 
the  slogan.  "All  The  News  Fit  To  Tint." 
Mr.  Alexander's  testimony  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Negro  or  Puerto  Rican  Employees  Wrrn  the 
New  York  Times 
Mr.  RooNEY.  Now,  Mr   Alexander,  I  under- 
stand vou  have  had  occasion  to  go  into  the 
question  of  how  many  Negro  employees  there 
;.re  with  the  New  York  Times  newspaper. 
Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  RooNEY.  Can  you  give  us  the  facts  with 
regard  to  that?  It  might  be  Interesting  to  a 
reader  of  this  record  to  find  out  how  liberal 
the  policy  of  the  New  York  Times  is  In  this 
regard. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Ill  New  York  City,  the  New 
York  Times  in  public  testimony  indicated 
that  it  had  over  '200  reporters  in  the  New 
York  area.  In  this  area  it  also  indicated  that 
It  had  a  very  liberal  editorial  policy,  and  that 
It  practiced  what  it  preached. 

When  we  questioned  the  representatives  of 
•he  New  York  Times,  ihey  Indicated  they  had 
tliree  Negro  reporters  in  New  York  City. 
Mr.  RooNEY.  Out  of  how  many? 
Mr.  .\LEXANDER.  Out  of  ovct  200,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

They  have  no  Puerto  Rican  reporters  and. 
in  tact,  had  never  had  a  Puerto  Rican  reporter 
on  the  New  Y'ork  Times,  and  never  in  the 
history  of  ihe  Times  had  they  luid  an  editor 
or  vice  president  who  was  a  Negro  or  Puerto 
Rican, 

I  asked  the  New  York  Times  if  It  felt  it 
wanted  to  stick  by  the  specific  statement  that 
it  practiced  what  it  preached  in  its  employ- 
ment policies,  and  they  said  they  did.  We 
expressed  our  hope  that  the  New  York  Times 
would  take  the  lead  in  the  futtire  in  equal 
employment  opportunity. 

There  is.  of  covjse.  a  great  source  of  Negro 
and  Puerto  Rican  talent  in  New  York  City, 
as  the  chairman  knows  from  the  inany  efforts 
he  has  made  on  behalf  of  minority  groups. 
These  constructive  efforts.  I  might  add.  date 
back  over  20  years  ago  and  have  continued 
unabated. 

Mr.  RooNEY.  You  have  a  couple  of  good 
Spanish-language  newspapers  in  New  Y'ork. 
do  vou  not? 

Mr,  ALEXANDER.  We  certainly  have. 
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A  second  conviction  requires  imprison- 
ment of  not  less  than  25  years. 

No  "if 's,  and's,  or  but "s"— Mr.  Speaker. 
Mandatory,  long-term  incarceration  of 
not  less  than  10  years. 

This  is  the  answer  to  our  crime  prob- 
lem, and  the  growing  use  of  firearms 
by  criminals.  The  new  Alaskan  law  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  bill  I  have  pend- 
ing before  the  House,  H.R.  6137,  per- 
taining to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and 
H.R.  4212  to  .set  the  .same  penalty  for 
gun  crimes  in  the  District  ol  Columbia. 

This  is  exactly  in  line,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  President's  call  for  an  addi- 
tional 10-year  prison  term  for  those  who 
rob  with  firearms  in  the  District,  issued 
in  his  message  on  crime  in  the  District 
ol  Columbia  last  March. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  law-abiding  citi- 
zen — eveiT  sportsman  who  enjoys  the 
peaceful  and  lawful  use  of  firearms — ex- 
tends gratelul  thanks  to  the  Governor, 
and  the  Legislature  of  Alaska  for  taking 
the  lead  in  this  bitter  struggle  against 
crime. 

They  have  shown  our  Nation  the  way, 
and  I  hope  c-veiy  State  follows  suit.  My 
sincere  congratulations  to  them. 


SOMETHING  IS  HAPPENING 


■\LASKA  PASSES  "CASEY  '  GUN  BILL 
TO    CRACK   DOWN   ON    CRIMINAL 

FIREARM  USE 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  23, 
1968.  a  new  law  will  go  into  effect  in  our 
sister  State  of  Alaska,  one  of  the  first  in 
our  Union  to  adopt  the  "get  tough"  pol- 
icy on  criminal  use  of  firearms  I  have 
been  advocating. 

It  is  a  law  strongly  supported  by 
sport.smen.  hunters,  gun  collectors  and 
dealers,  and  the  plain,  average  American 
who  knows  the  answer  to  our  problem  is 
to  crack  down  on  the  criminal. 

After  July  23,  any  person  in  Alaska 
who  uses  or  carries  a  firearm  during  the 
commission  of  a  robbei-y,  assault,  murder, 
rape,  burglai-y,  or  kidnaping  is  guilty  of 
a  felony  and  upon  conviction  for  a  first 
offense"  is  punishable  by  imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  10  years. 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Port 
Mail  and  the  Manhasset  Mail,  two  im- 
portant weekly  newspapers  m  my  con- 
gressional district  last  week  printed  a 
perceptive  and  eloquent  editorial  on  the 
grave  problems  of  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence that  are  facing  this  Nation. 

This  editorial  made  the  too  often 
neglected  point  that  utlimate  resolution 
of  the  problems  that  breed  domestic  un- 
rest, no  matter  what  the  stimulus  or  the 
reaction,  will  require  individuals  to 
examine  their  consciences  and  recognize 
the  need  for  individual  responsibility. 

Because  this  editorial  so  clearly  and 
effectively  goes  below  the  surface  of  our 
domestic  problems,  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  and  wish  to  include 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Where  there  once  was  one  nation,  indi- 
visible, with  justice  for  all.  there  now  lies 
a  sick  land,  divided  by  prejudice  and  warped 
by  Fascists.  Communists,  r.icists.  cross-burn- 
ers. Hag-burners — all  with  a  basic  Intolerance 
of  others  ana  for  the  rights  of  others,  and 
all  exercising  a  twisted  interpretation  of  in- 
dividual rights. 

The  .=ick  sentiment.-.lity  that  condones 
criminality  as  societys  f.'.ult  .ind  dismisses 
the  individual  from  responsibility  has  led 
to  bravado  masking  cowardice  and  patriotism 
a  farce. 

There  is  a  long  hot  summer  directly  ahead. 
During  the  winter,  the  hippies  disappear  in- 
side— even  they  sutler  from  cold — but  during 
the  pleasant  weather  can  take  over  the  pirks. 
The  warm  weather  ..Iso  encourages  sit-ins, 
lle-lns.  in-burnings.  The  hot  weather  ignites 
the  riots. 

Permissiveness  has  pervaded  the  nation  to 
the  point  where  the  individual  is  lost  in  a 
mass    move    toward    total    destruction   of    a' 
nation's  soul,   oace  a   proud   beacon,  whose 
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standards  waved  pioneers  across  unclaimed 
land.  A  man  slept  well  In  those  days,  soothed 
by  moral  law. 

Violent  opposition  to  law — any  law — Is 
against  the  basic  principles  upon  which  this 
country  was  founded.  It  is  as  equally  against 
the  law  to  oppose  free  speech — a  disdain  lor 
the  rights  of  others — as  it  Is  to  preach 
blasphemy  against  a  constitution. 

If  the  pre.servation  uf  the  whole  range  of 
Civil  Rights  Is  the  goal,  the  whole  range  of 
Civil  Wrongs  must  be  rejected. 

Open  housing  will  come  to  North  Hemp- 
stead, it  will  not  solve  prejudice,  the  laclc 
of  opportunity,  the  woes  of  the  underprivi- 
leged. In  the  end.  both  the  cause  and  .solu- 
tion lie  with  the  Individual. 

It  is  a  lime  for  individual  resp)onslbllity 
to  take  overhand  to  heal. 


MELVIN  H.  HEARN.  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA.  RECEIVES  DISTIN- 
GUISHED SERVICE  AWARD 


HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF    NORTH    C,\ROLlN-.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month,  one  of  North  Carolina's  most 
distinguished  and  able  public  servants 
received  the  highest  award  which  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  can  give 
any  person — the  Distinguished  Service 
Award. 

That  man  was  my  good  friend  and 
fellow  North  Carolinian.  Melvin  H. 
Heai-n.  State  director  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

What  Mr  Hearn  has  accomplished 
and  for  which  the  award  was  presented 
to  him.  exemplifies  the  best  that  is  now 
going  on  in  rural  America  and  on  our 
family  farms  through  the  credit  pro- 
grams of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. 

In  presenting  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award  to  Mr.  Hearn.  Secretary'  Free- 
man said: 

Mr.  Hearn  has  demonstrated  remarkable 
leadership  that  has  helped  improve  the  liv- 
ing standards  of  nearly  400.000  North  Caro- 
linians since  tssuming  the  state  directorship 
in  April  1961.  Under  his  supervision  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  program  In 
North  Carolina  Increased  534  percent,  to 
S68  4  million  in  1967  and  the  caseload  of 
borrowers  went  up  269  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  read  the  cita- 
tion which  went  along  with  Mr.  Hearn  s 
award : 

For  singular  achievement  in  furthering 
rural  ureas  development  and  community  re- 
lations m  North  Carolina  through  effective 
administration  oi  USDA  credit,  technical 
assistance  and  outreach  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  cite  just 
a  few  of  the  accomplishments  which  Mr. 
Hearn  and  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration has  achieved  since  1961: 

Rural  housing:  An  old  program  re- 
vamped and  expanded — SI  00  million 
loaned— 51.000  people  assisted,  9.600 
homes  built.  1.700  homes  repaired.  65  ad- 
ditional units  constructed  or  improved 
to  provide  rental  housing  for  senior  cit- 
izens, migratory  laborers,  and  others. 
Annual  activity  fivefold  over  1960. 
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strengthening  family  farms:  Old  pro- 
grams broadened  and  expanded — $143 
million  loaned.  180.000  people  a.ssisted — 
60  percent  of  which  were  young  farmers 
and  older  low-income  boxed-m  tanners 
who  were  helped  to  acquire,  expand,  de- 
velop, operate  farms,  overcome  crop  dis- 
asters, and  other  emergencies.  Annual 
activity  fourfold  over  1960. 

Directing  strong  antipoverty  effort: 
New  programs  began  January  1965 — $5 
million  loaned.  18,600  low-income  peo- 
l)le  assisted  in  raising  their  average  an- 
nual incomes  by  $2,133  a  year.  Borrowers 
average  more  than  62  years  of  age. 

Stimulating  rural  areas  development — 
communities  of  tomorrow: 

First.  Rural  water  and  sewer  .systems: 
105,000  people  in  81  rural  communities 
have  good  water  to  drink,  and  for  busi- 
ness and  industrial  expansion  and  State 
board  of  health-approved  waste  disposal 
systems.  Loans  and  grants  totaled  S2'4 
million. 

Second.  Community  recreation  facili- 
ties: 18.500  people  in  29  rural  commu- 
nities enjoy  swimming,  golfing,  and  other 
healthful  recreation  previously  available 
only  to  city  dwellers.  Loans  totaled  $4fi 
million. 

Third.  Rural  renewal:  New  pilot  pro- 
gram to  help  stimulate  lagging  econom- 
ics of  three  counties. 

Fourth.  Controlling  floods  and  protect- 
ing watersheds:  25.500  people  live  in  less 
fear  of  floods,  using  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration financial  assistance  to  carry 
out  long-term  measures  to  protect,  de- 
velop and  better  utilize  their  land  and 
water  resources.  Though  an  old  program, 
there  was  no  activity  prior  to  1960. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  Mr.  Hearn. 
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INTEREST  RATES 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LODISUN.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  financial 
conditions  in  the  credit  markets  have 
continued  to  foster  rapid  increases  in 
both  long-term  and  short-term  interest 
rates. 

The  current  pace  of  rising  interest 
rates  must  not  be  permitted  to  continue. 
Too  many  risks  are  involved  that  extend 
beyond  our  borders  and  may  come  back 
to  us  many  times  magnified. 

In  today's  markets,  the  clear  need  is 
for  fiscal  restraint  to  prevent  a  return 
of  the  now  infamous  1966  "credit 
crunch."  The  markets  both  here  and 
abroad  continue  to  reflect  the  indecision 
on  the  currently  pending  tax-spending 
package.  They  demonstrate  that  they  are 
wholly  dependent  on  the  outcome  of  the 
surcharge  proposal. 

In  two  unusually  informative  economic 
analyses  about  the  current  situation  in 
financial  markets,  newspaper  colunuiists, 
Peter  Nagan  and  Harold  Dorsey.  report 
that  concern  is  being  voiced  in  financial 
markets  at  home  and  abroad,  and  that 


in  the  current  environment,  financial 
experts  are  saying  the  fate  of  the  tax  bill 
is  the  single  most  important  factor  in- 
fluencing financial  markets. 

These  important  articles  should  be 
read  by  all  of  us  as  we  continue  the  cur- 
rent dialog,  and  for  this  reason  I  insert 
into  the  Record  those  two  recent  news- 
paper col  tunns: 
I  From  the  Washington   (DC  )   Post.  May  27. 
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Prospects  of  President's  SuRT.^x  Influences 

Bond,  Money  Markets 

(By  Peter  S.  Nagan i 

The  bond  and  money  markets  demon- 
strated again  last  week  how  completely  their 
outlook  depends  on  passage  of  the  President  s 
surtax. 

Up  through  Wednesday,  deep  gloom  pre- 
vailed. Postponing  of  Congressional  action 
on  taxes  swelled  fears  of  still  tighter  money 
and  pushed  certain  interest  rates  to  all-time 
highs. 

But,  on  Thursday,  the  markets  bounced 
back  as  hopes  for  the  tax  bill  suddenlv 
brightened  again.  Ways  and  Means  Comniii- 
tee  Chairman  Mills  predicted  that,  once  :.: 
the  turmoil  in  the  House  subsided.  Consre.--, 
will  vote  the  10  per  cent  surcharge  and 
spending  cuts  of  S6  billion. 

Until  the  reversal  In  the  tax  outlook.  pnr(  s 
of  bonds  and  other  fixed-income  securltii  ^ 
had  been  falling  steadily.  Investors  .shied 
away  from  even  hiKh-quality  issues  otTenng 
up  to  7  per  cent  Dealers  found  it  ,ill  bu\ 
impossible  to  sell  tax-exempt  state  and  mu- 
nicipal bonds,  though  the  interest  offered  w,r, 
a  quarter  of  a  percentage  point  higher  th;;n 
the  v.'eek  before. 

Among  short-term  Issues,  the  rates  on  the 
Treasury  bills  due  to  mature  in  three  montii-s 
rose  to  a  record  high  of  5.92  per  cent  at  one 
point.  The  new  seven  year  6  per  cent  notes 
the  Treasury  sold  earlier  this  month  fell  V) 
nearly  a  point  below  offering  price — a  ble  de- 
cline for  a  new  i.ssue  in  a  market  that  meas- 
ures lis  movements  in  thirty-seconds  <'f 
point. 

The  climate  in  the  market  was  the  drear- 
iest professionals  could  recall  since  'h>^ 
"crunch"  of  1966.  Some  talked  of  'demora.- 
ization."  Others  saw  no  end  to  the  slide  i  i 
bond  prices  and  whispered  about  "approacr.- 
ing  chaos." 

But  after  mid  week,  the  rekindled  hopes 
of  tax  action  reversed  the  market's  direction. 
Bill  rates  fell  a  full  eighth  of  a  poiir. 
The  new  Treasury  6's  regained  more  than 
half  their  slump  in  price  from  par.  And  I'r.p 
tone  in  corporate  and  tax-exempt  sect-  r,; 
was  noticeably  happier. 

Without  a  tax  increase  further  tight«nina 
of  credit  seemed  inevitable  as  the  only  tool 
left  to  slow  inflation  and  restore  confidence 
in  the  dollar.  As  m^ney  becomes  less  avail- 
able, its  costs — interest  rates — would  go  up. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, which  controls  the  nation  s  credit  sup- 
ply, was  planning  to  reduce  the  flow  further 
right  away.  The  monetary  authorities  never 
want  to  push  the  markets  to  the  brink  of 
disorder  or  panic.  And  they  don't  want  the 
banks  to  run  out  of  money  to  lend. 

Right  now.  the  banks  are  feeling  consid- 
erable pressure  as  past  actions  by  the  "Fed" 
to  curb  credit  take  hold.  They  have  been 
losing  hundreds  of  million.s  of  dollars  in  large 
time  deposits  weekly,  because  the  maximum 
rales  they  are  currently  permitted  to  pay  are 
not  competitive  with  those  available  on 
Treasury  bills  or  other  short-term  obliga- 
tions. 

.And  things  could  get  worse  in  June  if 
there's  no  tax  action,  when  more  than  84 
billion  in  Certificates  of  Deporit  mature.  The 
Fed  could  case  the  strain  by  lifting  the  ceil- 
ings on  what  banks  can  pay  on  these  large 
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certificates,  but  that  would  lead  rates  even 

Tliere  has  also  been  deep  concern  at  the 
Fed'  over  what  has  lieen  happening  at  the 
livings  and  loan  associations.  Their  money 
niflows  have  fallen  sharply,  as  savors  do  their 
own  investing  in  securities  at  todays  very 
attractive  \otes. 

There  could  be  sharp  outflows  over  the 
early  Julv  dividend  crediting  dates,  even  if 
the 'Reserve  System  takes  no  i>osiiive  steps 
to  tighten  further.  Homebuilding  would  be 
feeling  the  effects  after  a  lag  of  several 
months.  , 

Of  course,  the  outlook  will  change  signifi- 
cantly if  the  tax  bill  passes.  The  Fe<icral  Re- 
serve" would  tighten  no  further.  Indeed.  It 
would  have  t.<)  consider  a  fairly  early  start 
toward  relaxing  its  current  harsh  grip.  Cer- 
liinly  expectations  of  a  trend  toward  easing 
would'  produce  a  tidy  rally  in  the  bond  mar- 
kets, with  related  slippage  in  mt-rest  votes_ 
But  the  tax  increase  must  first  be  voted 
before  either  the  Fed  or  the  market:^  really 
react  They  have  seen  their  hopes  battered 
down  too  often  to  rely  on  optimism  irom 
Capitol  Hill.  The  start-of-the-week  perlorm- 
■ince  was  onlv  a  preview  of  what  will  happen 
If  Congress  fumbles  the  surtax  in  the  end. 

I  From  the  Washington  iD.C.)  Post.  May  27, 
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FINANCIAL     Markets     Enter     a     Period     of 

Turbulence 
(By  Harold  B.  Dorsey) 
New  York.— The  financial  markets  here 
•in'd  abroad  have  reflected  mounting  tensions 
=:mce  action  on  the  tax  and  spending-cut 
bill  was  postponed.  'With  yields  on  bonds 
•md  other  debt  instruments  soaring  to  new 
highs  the  domestic  financial  markets  have 
entered   a   period   of   great   turbulence. 

The  price  of  gold  climlsed  past  $42  an  ounce 
early  last  week,  about  20  percent  above  Uie 
official  price.  And  the  pound  sterling  has 
come  under  renewed  pressure,  reflecting 
v.-orries   about   gold   and   the  dollar. 

■Miother  substantial  outflow  of  funds  from 
'i-e  thrift  institutions  is  an  immediate 
Uireat.  with  some  signs  that  that  trend  has 
.ih-eadv  started.  The  Interest  yields  now 
available  on  top-quality  debt  instruments 
"are  more  attractive  than  the  rate  of  interest 
being  paid  on  thrift  deposits.  And  the  yneld 
nn  the  other  debt  instruments  is  more  at- 
tractive than  the  net  yield  on  mortgages  and 
iience  the  former  attracts  money  that  other- 
wise might  have  been  available  to  the 
mortgage  market. 

Hence  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  flow  of 
money  into  homebuilding  and  other  mort- 
gage-financed activities  is  diminishing,  thus 
foreshadowing  a  significant  slowdown  in  the 
activitv  of  these  areas  later  in  the  year. 

In  the  absence  of  fiscal  restraint,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  little  choice  but  to  pursue 
a  stringent  money  policy  designed  to  slow 
the  rate  of  business  expansion.  The  need  for 
restraint  was  underscored  by  the  first-tiuar- 
ter  balance-of-payments  figures,  which 
showed  a  further  deterioration  in  the  com- 
mercial trade  balance  to  a  deficit  of  about 
$2^1  billion  (annual  rate).  Tliere  is  little 
doubt  that  credit  will  tighten  even  further 
if  a  Ux  bill  is  not  forthcoming. 

Although  the  interest  rates  paid  by  com- 
mercial banks  on  Certificates  of  Deposit  have 
been  boosted  to  the  upward-revised  ceiling, 
even  better  returns  are  readily  available  on 
other  debt  instruments.  Hence  this  form  of 
deposit  with  the  banks  is  now  declining  and 
seems  likelv  to  decline  even  more  sharply 
over  the  next  few  weeks.  This  reduction  m 
fund  available  to  the  banks  for  lending  end 
investing  is  coming  at  precisely  the  time 
when  the  demand  for  bank  credit  is  going  to 
rise  to  finance  the  rapid  expansion  in  busi- 
ness activitv  and  the  June  15  tax  payments. 
Thus  there  is  a  very  distinct  poesibility 
that   a   financial   crunch   will    become   front 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

page  news  in  the  month  of  June.  As  if  that 
tlireal  were  not  enough,  the  credit  markets 
are  seriouslv  worried  about  the  huge  demands 
for  credit  b\  the  government  to  finance  an 
enormous  deficit  in   the  second  half  of  the 
year,  assuming  legislation  is  not  enactPd  im- 
mediately to  reduce  tiie  size  of  that  deficit. 
Procrastination   in   respect   to   this  legisla- 
tion has  already  done  a  tremendous  amount 
of  damage  to  the  foundations  of  domestic  and 
foreign  economies— further  j>H>pardizing  the 
position  of   the  pound  sterling,  further  ac- 
celerating the  wage-price  spiral,  ser.ously  dis- 
torting cash   flows,  etc.   But  to  present   this 
evidence   as  a  reason   for   not   enacting  the 
pending   fiscal   leglslaUon    is   like   argument 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  apply  the  brakes 
to    a    speeding    car    that    Is    heading    lor    a 
smashup  anyhow. 

While  the  earlv  passage  of  this  legislation 
v.ould  not  immediately  correct  the  damage 
that  has  already  been  done,  it  would  resolve 
some  of  the  current  uncertainties.  The  very 
real  threat  of  a  financial  crl.sis  would  be  sig- 
nificantly reduced.  Very  tight  credit  poUcies 
would  not  be  so  necessary.  Interest  rates 
would  probably  tend  to  decline  instead  of 
rise  An  immediate  threat  of  an  interna- 
tional currency  crisis  would  be  lessened;  at 
List  the  deteriorating  trend  of  the  balance 
of  payments  deficit  would  slow  down. 

If  the  government's  domestic  deficit  Is  to 
be  reduced  by  SIG  billion  within  the  short 
space  of  a  vear.  the  wnthdrawal  of  that  sum 
as  a  stimulant  to  the  economy  would  cer- 
tainly slow  down  the  expansion  from  its  cur- 
rent excessive  pace.  But  that  is  the  prime  ob- 
jective of  the  legislation. 
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forcement  officers  after  a  riot  situation. 
Knowing  their  cases  will  be  dismissed,  even  U 
they  are  arretted,  arsonists  and  looters  have 
what  amounts  to  a  license  from  the  govern- 
ment to  do  as  they  please. 

Until  the  courts  assist  policemen  m  pro- 
tecting the  peace  and  security  of  our  nation. 
It  Is  necessary  that  such  barbaric  orders  as 
Mayor  DaleVs  be  given  and  carried  out.  When 
the"  courts  return  to  the  law  of  the  l.ind  In 
handing  down  verdlcu  and  meting  out  pun- 
ishments, then  we  can  turn  Irom  this  vigi- 
lante course. 


PROJECT   TRANSITION:    A    PRAISE- 
WORTHY PROGRAM 


CASUAL  CHAT 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 


OF    .^RKANS.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 
Mr  GATHINGS.  Mr,  Speaker,  Mr.  Bill 
Courtney,  editor  of  the  Wyime  Progress 
Wynne.  Ark.,  writing  in  his  "Casual 
Cliat "  column  comes  up  with  quite  a 
timely  and  illuminating  editorial  on  law 
enforcement. 

I  agree  uith  Mr.  Courtney  that  to  stop 
the  riots,  looting,  and  lawlessness  re- 
ruir.  s  the  use  of  force  by  law-enforce- 
ment officers.  These  oflicers  need  to  be 
assur-^d  bv  their  superiors  that  they  will 
.sf^nd  behind  them  in  the  perioi'mance 
of  their  duties.  The  Bill  Courtney  article 
is  as  follows: 

Casual  Chat 
(By  Bill  Courtney) 
Mayor  Richard  Daley  of  Chicago  issued  an 
order' to  police  to  "shoot  to  kill"  arsonists  as 
potential  murderers,  and  "shoot  to  malm- 
looters. 

Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  says  it 
wont  wor"k:  that  it  will  just  make  the  arson- 
ists and  looters  mad  and  cause  more  trouble. 
I'm  inclined  to  disagree  with  Mr.  Clark. 
When  an  officer  sees  an  arsonist  in  action 
and  shoots  to  kill,  that  solves  the  case  right 
then  and  there.  There  will  be  no  more  arson 
from  that  particular  source. 

And  I'd  give  this  advice  to  looters  who 
console  themselves  that  the  officer  will  only 
shoot  to  maim— go  out  to  the  firing  range 
and  wat<:h  them  shoot  at  targets,  then  meas- 
ure how  far  they  miss  and  lay  out  the  error 
on  yoMr  anatomy.  It  Is  possible  that  you 
wouldn't  want  to  bet  the  officer  would  hit 
you  in  maiming  territory  only. 
'  It  has  become  apparent  that  the  courts 
a-e  virtually  useless  in  backing  up  law  en- 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

,   F    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 
Mr.     CHARLES     H.     WILSON.     Mr. 
Speaker,    beginning    July    1.    approxi- 
matelv  840,000  men  are  .scheduled  to  be 
discharged  from  the  iniUtaiy  seivice.  Of 
this  number — 10  000  are   Negroes— over 
183  000    have    not   yet   completed   then- 
high  school  education.  All  of  these  men 
have  made  great   personal  sacrifices  in 
the  defense  of  fi-eedom.  sacifices  which 
ent'tle  them  to  leturn  home  to  a  nation 
1  ee  of  disc.imination  and  open  to  op- 
portunity. .    _,      ,    ,^ 
Thus    it  is  welcome  news  indeed    to 
learn  that  "Project  Tiansition,"  the  De- 
fense Depaitment's  piogram  to  help  re- 
turning GI's  ad.1usl  to  civUian  life  and 
find  employment,   is   well   on    its  way 
toward  becoming  fully  operational. 

Since  I  my.self  have  cosponsored  the 
bill—House  Concurrent  Resolution  705— 
to  assure  preferential  employment  lor 
'■etuining  veterans.  I  am  heartily  m 
favor  of  doing  everything  in  our  power 
to  givs  these  men  every  possible  ad- 
vantage upon  their  reentry  to  civilian 

life.  .     ^     , 

■Project  Transition"  is  a  giant  step 
forward  in  this  respect  .'^ince  it  aims  to 
<'ive  those  GIs  having  1  to  6  months  re- 
maining military  service  the  vocational 
and  academic  training  they  require  to 
find  suitable  and  satisfying  employment. 
Mso.  this  program  will  eo  far  in  help- 
ing upgrade  that  segment  of  American 
vouth  which  has  been  most  likely  to  be 
drafted— the  victims  of  limited  oppor- 
tunity. ,       ,. 

Already,  major  industries  are  devoting 
their  time  and  expertise  to  tram  these 
voung  men.  IBM  offers  courses  in  ma- 
chine repair:  Humble  Oil  in  service  sta- 
tion management:  postal  employees  m 
letter  carrying;  lawyers  and  law-enforce- 
ment officers  in  police  work.  Instruction 
is  followed  by  vigorous  jobs  placement 
efforts  These  contributions  by  private 
industry  are  vital  to  the  success  of  "Proj- 
ect Transition."  and  I  hope  that  other 
industries  will  follow  their  lead. 

Returning  veterans  are  a  rare  breed  ot 
men  as  they  have  proven  themselves  un- 
afraid of  challenge  and  responsibility 
Ea-^er  as  these  veterans  are  to  channel 
their  energies  into  a  -productive  civilian 
life  the  U.S.  Government  and  private 
industrv  would  be  missing  a  remarkable 
opporttinity  were  they  to  let  this  source 
of  manpower  lie  untapped. 
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KENNEDYS  HUMBUG  ON  VIETNAM 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  Kennedy  campaign  has  taken  on  all 
the  trimmings  of  a  Hollywood  production 
with  little  regard  for  facts,  I  believe  an 
editorial  in  this  morning's  Chicr.po  Trib- 
une setting  forth  some  facts  on  Vietnam 
will  certainly  be  an  interesting  contrast 
to  the  platform  tirade  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Kennedy's  Humblg  on  Vietnam 
Patrick  E.  Nolting  Jr..  who  was  President 
Kennedy's  ambassador  to  South  Viet  Nam. 
has  .ircused  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kpnnedy  of  falsi- 
fying the  record  In  trying  to  absolve  his 
brother  of  responsibility  for  the  Involvement 
of  huge  American  forces  In  the  war. 

Nolting  -says  it  is  "now  generally  recog- 
nized" that  by  encouraging  a  group  of  gen- 
erals to  overthrow  the  government  of  Pres- 
ident Ngo-- Dinh  Diem  "the  Kennedy  .id- 
mlnlstratlon  made  Inevitable  the  dispatch 
of  American  combat  forces  or  the  abandon- 
ment   of    South    Viet    Nam    altogether." 

Diem  was  ;issasslnated  in  a  coup  d'etat 
on  Nov.  1.  1963.  President  Kennedy,  at  a 
press  conference,  h.id  called  for  changes 
in  personnel"  in  the  Saigon  government, 
and  a  Voice  of  America  broadcast  said  this 
meant  Diem.  At  the  same  time  the  state 
department  sent  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  the 
new  iimbdssador  in  Saigon,  a  directive  stat- 
ing in  effect  that  Diem  must  go.  Lodge  there- 
upon consulted  the  generals,  promising  rec- 
ognition of  a  military  Junta  as  successor 
to  Dlems  government  and  resumption  of 
American  aid.  which  had  been  cut  off  in  a 
squeeze  play.  The  result  was  political  chaos 
and  massive  military  intervention  by  the 
United  bt.ites  to  prevent  a  comniunlst  take- 
over in  South  i'iet  Nam. 

It  was  the  Kennedy  administration's 
"final  decisioti  ■  to  get  rid  of  Diem.  Nolting 
says,  that  transformed  South  Viet  Nam's 
own  national  effort  into  an  American  re- 
sponsibility " 

Bobby  Kennedy's  transformation  from 
hawk  to  dove  on  Viet  Nam  at  about  the 
time  lie  decided  to  run  for  President  has 
been  as  transparently  opportumstic  and 
cynical  as  his  attempt  to  shift  blame  for 
the  Viet  N.^m  tragedy  from  the  Kennedy 
i.  administration  to  President  Johnson. 

Here  is  the  way  he  talked  about  the  war 
in  1962: 

The  President  has  pledged  the  United 
States  to  stand  by  the  side  of  Viet  Naxn 
through  this  very  difficult  and  troublesome 
time.  We  wlil  win  in  Viet  Nam  and  we  shall 
remain  here  until  we  do." 

The  solution  |to  the  Viet  Nam  war]  lies 
in  our  winning  it.  That  is  what  the  President 
intends  to  do.  " 

Viet  Nam's  struggle  to  preserve  its  inde- 
pendence against  communist  aggression  is  a 
grave  one  which  affects  free  countries  every- 
where .  .  The  American  people  will  see 
Viet  Nam  through  these  times  of  trouble." 
As  late  as  1965.  after  President  Johnson 
had  started  bombing  North  Viet  Nam  and 
committed  .American  ground  forces  to  the 
war.  Kennedy  said: 

"Until  North  Viet  Nam  and  the  Viet  Cong 
become  convinced  tliat  a  military  solution  is 
impossible,  they  will  continue  their  attacks — 
and  we  will  have  to  continue  to  aid  South 
Viet  Nam  " 

In  1966  however.  Kennedy  said:  "To  give 
blood  to  the  North  Vietnamese  would  be  in 
the  oldest  traditions  of  this  country.  I'm 
willing  to  give  blood  to  anyone  who  needs  it." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Military  victory  would  require  that  we 
crush  tKJth  our  adversary's  strength  and  his 
win  to  continue  the  battle,  ...  Its  coming 
is  beyond   our  present   vision." 

In  1967  he  said:  "Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  are  being  killed  on  our  respon- 
sibility." 

This  year  he  has  said:  "We  must  be  willing 
to  foresee  a  settlement  which  will  give  the 
Viet  Cong  a  chance  to  participate  in  the 
political    life    of    the   country." 

Such  is  the  credibility  of  a  young  man 
who  asks  the  American  people  to  take  him 
seriously  as  a  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States. 


May  28,  1968 


OIL  SHALE  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY 


a  mineral  claim  on  public  land,  thus  wiping 
out  more  than  5.000  of  the  claims  filed  during 
the  1966  rush 

The  Interior  Department  deserves  praise 
for  this  defense  of  the  public  interest,  but 
the  problem  remains  of  formulating  an  effec- 
tive policy  lor  the  extraction  of  the  oil  La.^^t 
year  Secretary  Udall  proposed  a  tentative 
plan  tor  development  under  which  30.000 
acres  of  public  land  were  to  be  leased  to  pri- 
vate companies  for  a  research-and-develop- 
ment  project,  with  the  Government  receiving 
a  graduated  royalty.  The  Government  would 
do  better  to  f,o  ahead  with  the  research  on 
Its  own.  thus  achieving  early  development  of 
this  resource  and  at  the  same  time  protect- 
ing the  taxpayers'  stake  in  an  Immensely 
valuable  public  property. 


May  >''*?,  19^>8 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF'    .NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  25,  1968.  had  a  pertinent 
editorial  concerning  action  by  the  In- 
terior Department  to  protect  the  public 
interest  in  connection  with  oil  shale  de- 
posits and  public  land. 

After  describing  the  Department's  ac- 
tion in  ruling  that  dawsonite  cannot  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  claims  on  public  lands 
bearing  oil  shale,  the  New  York  Times 
stated  wisely,  "but  the  problem  remains 
of  formulating  an  effective  policy  for  the 
extraction  of  the  oil." 

The  Interior  Department  has  now  pre- 
pared a  .study,  made  over  a  period  of 
nearly  I'o  years,  which  will  be  released 
on  May  29.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  public  will  have  90  days  to  respond  to 
this  study  after  which  various  experi- 
mental procedures  will  be  undertaken. 
Although  I  have  not  yet  had  a  chance  to 
evaluate  the  study,  I  am  advi.sed  that  it 
is  a  thoughtful  document  but  that  many 
questions  remain  unanswered. 

I  hope  that  industry's  sense  of  urgency 
about  implementing  plans  for  oil  shale 
extraction  will  not  lead  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  anything  but  a  sober  ap- 
proach to  formulating  policy  and  to 
making  commitments  that  will  limit  fu- 
ture possibilities.  This  issue,  which  is  of 
moniunental  financial  and  social  interest 
to  this  Nation,  should  receive  full  and 
prolonged  public  debate.  The  public  in- 
terest must  be  protected. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  May  25.  19681 
No  Oil  Shale  Bon.inza 

The  Interior  Department  has  moved  be- 
latedly but  firmly  to  block  the  effort  of  some 
oil  companies  and  individual  speculators  to 
obtain  public  lands  rich  in  oil  shale. 

The  oil  shale  deposits,  which  are  potentially 
of  immense  commercial  value,  lie  in  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming  and  Utah  and  four-fifths  of 
them  are  in  publicly  owned  land  Since  1920 
Congress  has  forbidden  any  private  mineral 
claims  to  be  filed  for  the  shale  itself  But 
two  years  ago  a  sudden  rush  began  Claims 
were  filed,  based  on  the  presence  of  dawson- 
ite. a  mineral  often  found  in  the  shale  lands. 
Dawsonite  has  commercial  value.  The  real 
objective  was  not  to  mine  the  dawsonite  bur 
to  get  hold  of  the  oil  shale. 

.After  some  public  protest  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Udall  put  a  freeze  on  the  filing  of 
further  claims  in  January  of  last  year.  Now 
the  Interior  Department  has  ruled  that  daw- 
sonite cannot  be  used  as  the  basis  for  fiUng 


EXCHANGE  OF  REMARKS  BETWEEN 
THE  PRESIDENT  AND  PRIME  MIN- 
ISTER JOHN  GORTON  OF  AUS- 
TRALIA 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion and  our  capital  were  privileged  to 
host  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia  and 
Mrs,  Gorton.  Undoubtedly  the  meeting's 
of  the  Prime  Minister  with  the  Presider.r 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  oi 
State,  and  other  U.S.  Government  offi- 
cials will  be  of  mutual  advantage  to  both 
of  our  nations.  Today  as  in  the  past  tht 
great  country  of  Australia  is  a  champion 
of  and  has  contributed  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom  and  security  not  only  m 
its  own  area  but  throughout  the  world. 
This  fact  is  very  eloquently  documented 
in  the  exchange  of  remarks  between  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  and  Prime  Minister  John 
Gorton  of  Australia  which  I  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Exchange  of  Remarks  Between  the  Presi- 
dent AND  Prime  Minister  John  Gokton' 
OF  Australia 

The  President.  Mr.  Prime  Minister  and 
Mrs.  Gorton.  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Rusk.  Di?- 
tinsulshed  Guests.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen; 
Mr.  Prime  Minister,  it  is  a  very  great  ple.i.^- 
ure  for  Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  to  welcome  \-n\ 
and  your  most  charming  wife  to  our  country. 
We  h.ive  very  little  to  offer  la  the  way  oi 
.surprises.  Mrs.'  Gorton  is  a  native  of  Xcv 
England.  We  have  some  New  Eng!a:ri 
weather  for  her  this  morning.  But  she  al- 
ready knows  all  of  our  secrets  anyway.  Even 
if  she  did  not,  you,  yourself,  Mr.  Prime 
Minister,  are  the  Prime  Minister  of  Aus- 
tralia— and  the  .Atistralians  and  the  Amer- 
icans have  so  much  in  common  that  we  seen; 
to  understand  each  other  almost  on  sigh: 
anyway. 

Our  people  have  been  molded  by  the  same 
forces.  Both  of  our  continents  are  vast. 
Both  of  our  histories  are  young.  Both  of  our 
governments  are  free.  .All  of  our  people 
were  drawn  from  many  lands.  We  both  enjoy 
an  abundance  which,  for  most  of  the  world, 
is  yet  just  a  dream. 

We  share  a  common  vision.  We  see  a 
world  where  might  does  not  make  right.  We 
strive  for  a  world  where  nations  c.in  live 
together  In  peace  and  freedom  under  the 
rule  of  law. 

We  have  been  fighting  for  this  dream  I'T 
a  long  time  now.  Twenty-five  years  ago  we 
fought  side  by  side  from  the  Middle  East  to 


the  South  Pacific.  Today  we  are  fighting 
side  by  side  in  the  rice  fields  in  Vietnam. 
I  do  not  know  how  cio:^e  we  may  be  to  suc- 
,.ess  in  our  common— and  our  historic- 
cause  „  .         .,, 

But  1  do  know  that  you.  Mr.  Prime  Min- 
ister come  here  at  a  moment  of  very  historic 
importance.  Our  American  aim  Is  now,  as  it 
>ns  been  from  the  beginning,  to  achieve 
neacc  with  honor,  a  peace  which  will  permit 
the  people  of  Asia  and  the  South  Pacific  to 
work  out  their  own  destiny  in  their  own  way. 
We  have  never  sought  anvthlng  else,  and 
we  will  not  accept  anything  else. 

I  believe  that  Australia  shares  that  aim, 
ind  I  look  forward  with  a  great  deal  of  an- 
ticipation to  our  conversations  about  this— 
ar.d  about  many  other  common  concerns, 
"  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  you  and  your  country- 
n^en  are  always  welcome  in  Washington.  I 
think  you  will  soon  find  that  although  you 
re  half  a  world  away  from  AtisiraUa,  you 
ure  still  very  much  at  home.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Prime  Minister  Gorton.  Mr.  President, 
Mrs.  Johnson.  Secretary  Rusk  and  Mrs.  Ru.sk, 
Distinguished  Guests:  ^  ^   ,,     ,  „„ 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  all 
Australians,  for  the  honor  which,  through 
nie,  vou  do  mv  country. 

We  value  this  the  more  since  it  comes  Irom 
,  power  which  is  not  only  great,  but  which, 
since  the  end  of  the  last  world  war.  has  as- 
sumed all  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of 
being  great. 

You  helped  reconstruct  Europe.  In  large 
measure,  vou  financed  the  constructive  work 
of  the  United  Nations.  You  have  without 
-tint  given  blood  and  trea.sure  to  protect 
^mall  nations  from  subjugation  by  force  or 
by  threat.  And  vou  seek  to  raise  the  living 
standards  of  people  in  every  corner  of  the 

world.  .      ,  . 

For  this  your  country  has  received  scant 
thanks— vet  at  one  time,  through  sole  pos- 
session of  atomic  power,  you  could  have  im- 
posed your  will  upon  the  world— and  did  not. 
You  could  have  chasen  U)  conquer,  taut  chos^e 
to  set  free.  You  could  have  looked  inward,  but 
instead  vou   chose   to   look  out. 

If  the  United  Nations  has  not  brought 
that  end  to  war  which  its  founders  sought, 
if  the  world  is  still  torn  by  strife  as  it  is,  that 
Is  the  fault  of  others,  not  of  yours. 

You  have  assumed,  sir,  as  I  said,  many 
burdens,  and  todav  one  dominates  our  minds. 
Even  as  we  stand  here,  our  men  fight  in 
Vietnam  together,  as  they  fought  in  otlier 
wars,  to  protect  small  nations  from  over- 
throw bv  force  of  governments  elected  by 
the  people.  Even  as  we  stand  here,  diplomats 
in  Paris  seek  to  discover  whether  there  is 
hope  of  ending  that  fighting  and  securing  a 
peace— just,  lasting  and  honorable— giving 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  a  chance 
themselves  to  choose  their  future  path  with- 
out fear  or  threat. 

You.  Mr,  President,  bore  the  lonely  weight 
of  decision  to  continue  to  resist  force  with 
•ri'-ce  You.  Mr.  President,  by  your  recent 
L-esture.  brought  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
•alk  You.  Mr.  President,  relinquished  chance 
of  further  office  to  give  those  talks  such 
rhance  of  success  as  they  may  have.  And  for 
That  we  admire  and  salute  you. 

It  Is  that  struggle  which  engrosses  us  to- 
day, but  when  It  Is  decided,  that  .solution 
wii;  be  one  step  only  in  the  solution  of  other 
r.roblems  to  which  men  and  nations  are 
born,  which  have  arisen  in  the  past,  which 
exist  now.  and  which  will  arise  in  the  future 
in  a  world  In  transition. 

So  the  Revolutionary  War  decided  whether 
America  would  or  would  not  be  independent. 
The  War  Between  the  States  decided  whether 
•he  Union  would  continue  or  fragment.  The 
Second  World  War  decided  whether  the  world 
would  be  subject  to  Fascist  tyranny. 

Just  as  those  decisions  engrossed  the  hearts 
:ind  consciences  of  tho.se  then  living,  and  de- 
cided a  particular  matter  but  did  not  provide 
.solutions  for  future  conflict  or  for  progress, 


.so  will  the  outcome  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
decide  that  matter— but  not  those  questions 
for  decision  arising  in  the  years  ahead.  As 
Australians  see  it,  those  problems,  although 
worldwide,  are  likely  to  be  most  acute  In  Asia. 
We  see  there  an  area  which  needs  an  eco- 
nomic and  technical  base  such  as  Europe  al- 
ready ha.s  We  see  there  an  area  where  de- 
velopment and  progress  are  essential  If  the 
peoples  of  those  divergent  nations  are  to  sup- 
port and  defend  something  dynamic  and  de- 
\  eloping— not  something  stagnant. 

We  see  there  an  area  crying  lor  technical 
skills,  a  more  experienced  administration,  a 
more  equitable  sharing  of  an  Increasing  in- 
come—and we  see  there  an  area  subject, 
above  all.  to  the  threat  of  subversion,  terror- 
ism, and  aggression. 

In  some  way,  sir,  because  of  Internal  divi- 
sion, parts  of  Asia  are  reminiscent  of  the 
Balkans  before  World  War  I— and  in  some 
wavs  they  may  pose  the  same  dangers,  dan- 
gers aggravated  by  the  eagerness  of  agitators 
to  exploit  divisions. 

Perhaps  Mr.  President,  though  I  don't 
think  so,  we  Australians  see  this  out  of  per- 
spective— because  it  is  here  that  we.  contig- 
ous  to  Asia— part  of  the  South  East  Asia 
region — live  and  breathe  and  have  our  pres- 
ent and  our  luture.  It  is  here  that  we  feel 
that  we  can  best  contribute  to  stability  and 
to  progress  and  to  preserving  its  political 
freedom  which  seeks  economic  freedom  as 
Its  concomitant.  It  is  here  that  we  can 
play  our  part  But  we  cannot  effectively  play 
it  alone. 

As  for  ourselves — we  are  not  a  great  power. 
though  we  are  destined  so  to  be. 

In  our  Nation  are  new  frontiers  and  bo\ind- 
less  opportunities  lor  tiiose  who  will  risk 
in  order  to  win:  for  thore  who  will  work  in 
order  to  build:  for  those  who  will  endure  Ini- 
tial hardship  to  gain  distant  goals. 

We  shall  grow  m  numbers  and  in  Industrial 
power,  and  fiu-ther  develop  the  use  of  our 
natural  resources,  and  in  growing.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent.  will  grappl?  with  existing  problems  and 
prepare  lor  those  which  wait  in  the  corri- 
dors of  the  future. 

But  for  the  present,  we.  who  for  two 
ce.nuries  were  shielded  by  the  British  Navy. 
have  as  our  major  shield  the  ANZUS  Pact, 
and  behind  that,  and  because  of  that,  we 
can  the  sooner  grow  to  that  stature  we 
shall  reach,  we  shall  the  sooner  reach  a  posi- 
tion to  repulse  any  attack  the  future  may 
hold  from  any  quarter,  and  by  any  means. 
We  can  the  sooner  grow  in  capacity  to  offer 
more  economic  and  technical  assistance  to 
the  Governments  and  peoples  of  our  region. 
I  do  not  mean  that  we  do  not  now  play 
our  part  in  defense,  as  we  do  in  aid,  or  in 
seeking  to  foster  trade  which  may  be  more 
important  than  aid. 

But  I  do  mean  that  because  of  your  as- 
sistance, because  of  the  ANZUS  Treaty  and 
what  it  implies,  we  can  divert  to  building 
a  future  strength,  resources  which  would 
otherwise  be  now  diverted  to  defense,  to  the 
future  detriment  of  defense,  and  to  the  fu- 
ture diminution  of  our  ability  to  render 
as  much  help  in  the  region  as  we  would 
wish. 

This  is  to  us  the  virtue  of  the  ANZUS 
Pact,  And  allied  to  it  is  the  sure  knowledge 
that  you — while  providing  that  shield— rec- 
ognize that  behind  it  we.  as  we  build  our 
country,  are  free  to  make  and  will  make  our 
own  foreign  policy  decisions  subject  only  to 
our  Treaty  obligations. 

Sir,  I  have  not  been  here  before  in  my 
present  office,  yet  I  feel  I  come  not  as  a 
stranger. 

On  too  many  fields  of  battle  we  have  stood 
together  fighting  for  the  concept  of  free- 
dom, fighting  against  aggression.  On  too 
many  occasions  we  have  cooperated  in  the 
economic  plans  to  help  the  world's  under- 
privileged advance  their  standards  of  living. 
There  is  too  much  common  heritage  of  a 
system  under  which  Government  Is  chosen 
bv  a  majoritv,  dismissed  by  a  majority,  pro- 


tect minority  rights,  yet  refuse  to  be  coerced 
by  organized  minority  demonstrations.  There 
:  je  loo  many  bonds  lor  any  Australian  Prime 
Minister  ever  to  feel  that  here  he  is  a 
stranger. 

And  so  as  in  the  past,  so  may  it  be  in 
the  future.  Looking  down  the  visla  of  the 
years,  1  hope  that  you  in  your  greatness  now, 
and  we  m  our  present  .strength  and  our 
greatness  to  come,  will  together  give  protec- 
tion, stability,  advancement,  encouragement, 
will  help  to  foster,  along  with  and  depending 
on  the  people  who  live  in  that  region— a  new 
world  In  Asia  to  redress  the  balance  ol   the 

"Id.  _       ... 

If  this  can  be  done,  if  we  can  do  this  to- 
gether successfuUv,  the  price  to  be  now  paid 
will,  in  the  future,  be  thought  by  humanity 
small. 

Thank  you.  sir. 


CONGRESSMAN  MACHEN  ISSUES 
SIGNIFICANT  STATEMENT  ON  NA- 
TIONAL ISSUES 


HON.  E.  S.  JOHNNY  WALKER 

Of    new    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, May  26,  1968.  my  good  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague.  Representative 
Hervey  G.  M-vchen.  of  Mai-yland,  an- 
nounced that  he  will  seek  a  third  term 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

As  a   sometime   resident  of  southern 
Prince  Georges  County  in  Congressman 
Machen's  congressional  district,  I  know 
that  his  announcement  is  welcome  news 
to  Congressman  Machen's  constituents. 
Hervey  Machen  and  I  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee for  4  years  and  we  liave  worked 
very  well  together.  I  look  forward  to  an- 
other 2  years  serving  with  liim  on  this 
important  committee  in  our  v.ork  on  na- 
tional securitv  and  defense.  I  also  know 
from   my   first   2   years   on   the   House 
District   Committee    that   Congressman 
Machen  has  a  long  and  continuing  in- 
terest in  legislative  measures  to  strength- 
en law  enforcement  and  to  restore  law 
and  order  in  the  Nations  Capital  and  en- 
virons. He  has  been  successful  in  working 
with  our  committee  on  other  measures  of 
significance  to  his  congressional  district 
and  the  metropoUtan  area. 

I  believe  that  Congressman  Machens 
statement  not  only  is  important  to  his 
constituents  but  also  to  all  our  colleagues 
as  a  comprehensive  .statement  of  the 
major  issues  facing  our  Nation,  I  insert 
it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Today  I  am  announcing  my  strong  desire 
to  continue  serving  all  the  people  of  Prince 
Georges  and  Charles  Counties  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  shall  campaign  for  a  third  term  as  the 
Congressman  from  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Maryland.  I  shall  discuss  the 
major  issues— as  I  see  them  and  as  my  con- 
stituents see  them— That  face  our  nation.  I 
shall  discuss  mv  record  of  four  years'  serv- 
ice in  the  Congress.  I  shall  continue  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  our  times  in  a  responsible 
and  proeresslve  manner.  I  shall  meet  my 
challengers  In  the  forum  of  the  campaign 
and  I  shall  prevail  over  them  in  September 
and  November  with  the  help  of  Uie  grass 
roots  citizens  I  have  served  for  14  years  as  a 
state  and  national  legislator. 

I  would  be  shhklng  my  duty  and  reneging 
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on  my  obligation  to  my  constituents  If  I 
were  to  quit  when  the  going  gets  tough.  This 
win  not  be  an  easy  year  for  any  person  to 
seek  elective  office  because  these  are  very 
uneasy  times,  simple,  pat.  public  relations 
solutions  to  the  overwhelming  problems  we 
face  win  be  rejected  out  of  hand  by  the 
voters. 

Never  In  -.he  14  years  I  have  held  legislative 
office  have  I  seen  our  nation  in  such  a  state 
of  utter  distress — and  this  Includes  the  years 
of  World  War  II  and  Korea  Never  have  I 
felt  such  strongly  conflicting  forces  In  our 
nation  i\s  today.  Never  have  I  heard  such 
extremism  from  the  left  and  from  the  right 
threatening  to  tear  apmrt  our  society  and 
our  democracy.  Never,  In  my  recollection,  has 
there  been  s.o  much  stirring  for  violent 
metamorphosis,  an  urge  to  rip  off  the  cocoon 
of  our  nation's  short  but  great  history  to  bare 
the  raw.  and  unde\eloped  Infant  of  radical 
change 

Certainly  we  must  make  changes  In  our 
society  for  our  society  to  remain  viable  and 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  all  its  citizens,  and 
to  retain  Its  unprecedented  position  of  con- 
tinuing economic  .ind  democratic  leadership 
in  the  world.  But  .such  change  must,  and  this 
is  imperative,  mu.st  be  peacefully  and  con- 
.'tp.ictlvely  accomplished  within  the  frame- 
work of  our-democratlc  process.  To  do  other- 
wise woukt-  engender  a  reaction  on  a  scale 
rarely  seen  in  our  history — one  that  would 
wipe  out  all  the  gains  we  have  made  toward 
freedom  and  equality  for  all  .Americans. 

It  is  primarily  because  of  this  state  of  un- 
rest that  I  have  decided  to  continue  my 
public  career  I  believe  strongly  that  there  is 
a  ureater  need  in  times  of  national  distress 
for  men  of  experience  and  proven  ability, 
men  such  .as  myself  who  were  first  elected  on 
programs  uf  constructive  progress  within  the 
ability  of  our  national  economy  to  finance 
them,  men  who  can  lead  our  national  legis- 
lature and  government  In  striking  a  balance 
between  the  c-onfll"tlng  philosophies  of  neg- 
ativism and  radical  change,  between  the 
haters  and  the  lovrs.  between  the  malorltv 
and  the  minorltv.  between  the  past  .and  rhe 
future.  Tn  striking  such  a  balance  we  will 
continue  to  provide  responsible  and  respon- 
sive leadership 

In  this  statement  I  will  discuss  brietlv  :\ 
number  of  Issies  which  I  shall  develop  dur- 
ing my  campi:en  In  my  view  there  are  at 
least  six  overriding  issues. 

Our  major  foreign  issue  is  Viet  Nam  My 
position  has  been  stated  time  and  again.  As 
long  :\s  we  have  American  servicemen  fight- 
ing in  Viet  Nam  we  must  support  them.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee I  have  st^aunchly  supported  .Ul  legis- 
lation, not  only  to  provide  our  servicemen 
with  the  equipment,  supplies  and  weapons 
they  need,  but  to  increase  their  salaries  and 
benefits.  We  must  greatly  Increase  the  re- 
tention rate  for  our  military  services,  and 
If  we  succeed  we  will  automatically  reduce 
the  numbers  of  men  drafted  to  replace  those 
who  leave. 

I  believe  that  the  pnority  domestic  issues 
are  law  enforcement,  education,  fiscal  secu- 
rity. Individual  security,  conservation  and 
consumers. 

No  democratic  government  can  function  In 
a  st.ite  of  lawlessness,  confusion  and  ram- 
pant fear  among  the  populace.  If  the  man 
on  the  street  walks  in  fear  of  crime  in  the 
streets  he  will  have  a  profound  distrust  In 
the  ability  of  his  government- — local,  state 
and  national — to  provide  orderly  and  needed 
services  his  taxes  pay  for,  and  to  make  the 
laws,  enforce  theniiand  prosecute  them  fully 
to  maintain  securij^for  the  Innocent  and 
detention  for  the  guilty. 

Our  next  domestic  priority  is  education.  It 
was  said  by  Herbert  George  Wells  in  1914 
that  Human  liistory  becomes  more  and  more 
a  race  between  education  and  catas 
This  statement  is  as  accurate  today  as  veS- 
terday.  This  race  is  a  race  that  I  iutend^ur 
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nation  to  win.  My  100  percent  record  for  pro- 
grams to  further  expand  and  increase  edu- 
cational abilities  and  capabilities  will  at- 
test to  my  strong  convictions  for  education 
I  do  not  view  education  as  a  key  or  a  pass- 
port to  the  future — but  as  an  essential  way 
of  life  today. 

The  problem  of  fiscal  security  is  one  of 
the  moet  complex.  Ranging  from  deficit 
spending  to  Inefficiency  In  government,  it  In- 
cludes a  complete  overhauling  of  oiu-  wel- 
fare system  and  getting  rid  of  government 
programs  that  overlap,  that  have  outlived 
their  usefulness  and  that  are  simply  a  waste 
of  the  taxpayers'  money.  Generally  speaking. 
I  have  opposed  the  income  tax  surcharge 
because  I  feel  it  will  not  accomplish  its 
stated  purpose  and  because  we  cannot  legis- 
late prosperity;  I  strongly  support  legislation 
to  end  loopholes  that  cost  our  government 
an  estimated  S21  billion  a  year  in  so-far  un- 
collectable  oU-mlneral  depletion  allowances 
and  the  end  of  tax  escapes  for  the  very 
wealthy;  I  support  programs,  such  as  the 
war  on  poverty  that  delete  the  dole  and  pro- 
vide constructive  approaches  to  instill  mo- 
tivation and  resp>onslblllty  In  those  below 
the  poverty  level. 

Individual  security  may  not  yet  be  an  is- 
sue of  national  significance.  It  is  to  me.  The 
cybernetic  or  computer  revolution  is  rap- 
Idly  overtaking  every  person  and  everything 
we  give  to  it  takes  a  little  from  e.^ch  of  us. 
Frankly  I  fear  the  depersonalization  of  the 
individual,  the  enormous  Increase  in  leisure 
time,  the  cold  calculation  of  emotion  and 
intellect  that  are  coming  with  a  computer- 
ized society.  I  feel  that  there  Is  much  to  fear 
In  this  regard  unless  our  national  leaders 
move  now  to  address  themselves  to  the  com- 
plex ramifications  associated  with  cybernet- 
ics. We  must  take  steps  to  protect  the  indi- 
viduality and  dignity  of  every  member  of  our 
society  in  order  that  we  are  prepared  for  an- 
other new  age  without  undergoing  painful 
and  frustrating  periods  of  adjustment 

Conservation  has  always  been  an  Issue  close 
to  my  heart.  I  was  extremely  gratified  that 
In  this  Congress  my  national  campaign  to 
save  the  view  from  Mount  Vernon  through 
a  Joint  citizen-government  program  was  suc- 
cessful. I  Intend  to  persevere  In  my  eiTorts  to 
save  the  Potomac  River  shoreline  in  Prince 
George's  County  and  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  see  that  our  natural  beauty  is  pro- 
tected in  the  face  of  our  rapidly-urbanizing 
country. 

The  American  consumer  is  no  longer  the 
forgotten  man  in  our  society.  The  Congress 
has  enacted,  and  will  continue  to  enact  with 
my  strong  support,  programs  to  protect  the 
consumer.  My  own  consumer  protection  bill. 
to  provide  .short-term  financial  assistance  to 
States  for  State  consumer  protection  offices. 
has  gained  considerable  support  since  I 
offered  it.  I  will  continue  pushing  consumer 
protection  programs  so  everyone  will  have 
dollar  power. 

This  Is  a  capsule  of  the  major  Issues  as  I 
see  them  today.  Others  will  develop  during 
the  year  and  I  Intend  to  discuss  them  if  I 
feel  that  they  are  germane  to  the  role  of  a 
Congressman. 

There  Is  a  subject  of  special  Interest  to  me 
that  is  not  an  issue.  The  needs  of  our  Federal 
employees  have  always  been  foremost  in  my 
mind.  Not  only  have  I  offered  quite  a  num- 
ber of  bills  to  provide  them  the  same  bene- 
l.ts  as  their  counterparts  in  private  industry. 
I  have  also  made  a  sincere  effort  to  fight  for 
their  causes  when  they  face  a  sometimes  in- 
considerate bureaucracy  or  administration 
policy.  It  probably  goes  without  saying,  but 
as  my  seniority  Increases  In  each  Congress  I 
shall  be  that  much  more  effective  in  repre- 
senting the  Federal  employees  in  my  district 
and  everyone  else  in  their  relationships  with 
the  national  government. 

As  to  my  record,  I  feel  that  it  will  stand 
ui5~T«  the  strongest  scrutiny.  It  has  bsen  my 
policy  to  perform  as  a  legislator  in  a  legisla- 
tive body,  because  If  a  Congressman  cannot 
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succeed  In  having  his  own  bills  enacted  he  is 
not  serving  his  country  nor  his  constituents. 
It  has  been  my  policy  not  to  speak  out  irre- 
sponsibly, nor  at  the  drop  of  a  chance  for 
publicity  for  publicity's  sake.  It  has  been  my 
fM3llcy  to  do  everything  within  my  power  as 
a  Congressman  to  help  my  constituents  who 
have  problems  with  merit.  In  many  respects, 
my  office  has  been  a  "court  of  last  resort," 
and  many  of  our  verdicts  have  been  favor- 
able. 

This  concludes  my  statement.  I  will  cam- 
paign as  much  as  possible  but  I  will  be 
limited  because  of  our  dally  sessions  in  Wash- 
ington. My  attendance  record  is  about  98 
percent  and  I  intend  to  maintain  that.  I  look 
forward  to  seeing  each  one  of  you  in  this 
campaign  and  I  wish  you  the  best  in  every 
hour  of  every  day. 
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FACTS  ON  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION 
IN  THE  UKRAINE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    n,LIN0IS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  28,  1968 

Mr,  PUCINSKI,  Mr,  Speaker,  on  May 
18,  the  Ukrainian-American  community 
in  Chicago  held  a  day-long  series  of 
meetings  reaffirming  its  .solidarity  with 
the  Ukrainian  nation,  now  oppressed  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  St.  Vladimir's 
Cathedral  in  Chicago,  tlio  Ukrainian- 
American  eroup  adopted  a  resolution  ad- 
dressed to  the  Human  Rights  Division 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Prof.  Vasyl  Markus  set  the  tone  for  the 
meetings  when  he  assured  those  gathered 
that  the  Ukrainian- American  community 
in  the  United  States  will  not  rest  until 
their  compatriots  in  the  Ukraine  can 
again  eiijoy  their  traditional  freedom. 

Mr.  Andrij  Gajecky,  president,  and  Mr. 
Mychajlo  Panasiuk,  .secretary  of  the 
United  Ukrainian-American  Organiza- 
tions of  Illinois  submitted  a  resolution  to 
the  gatherings  which  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  also  address  this 
group,  and  I  should  like  to  include  m  the 
Record  both  the  telegram  sent  to  Mr. 
Marc  Schreiber,  director.  Human  Rights 
Division,  United  Nations,  and  my  own 
remarks. 

A  copy  of  the  telegram  and  my  remarks 
follow: 

(Telegram  1 
Resolution 
Mr.  M.\RC  Schreiber, 
Director.  Human  Rights  Divinon, 
United  Nations,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Sir:  The  meeting  of  Ukrainians  In  Chicago 
nn  May  18.  1968.  convened  by  the  United 
Ukrainian-American  Organizations  in  Illinois, 
calls  your  attention  to  the  continuous  sup- 
pression of  political  and  human  rights  in  the 
Ukrainian  SSR  and  to  the  recent  secret  trials 
and  illegal  imprisonment  of  thousands  of 
Ukrainian  patriots,  including  over  a  hundred 
of  young  intellectuals  and  students. 

We  urge  you  to  investigate  this  serious 
matter  in  the  spirit  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion or  Human  Rights,  systematically  vio- 
lated by  the  governments  of  the  USSR  and 
the  Ukrainian  SSR.  If  the  U.N.  Human  Rights 
Commission  will  bypass  opportunistically  the 
known  discriminatory  practices,  including 
the  cultural  genocide  by  the  Soviet  govern- 
ments vis-a-vls  non-Rtisslan  peoples,  It  will 


IM  in  its  noble  mission  and  its  service  to 
the  humanity. 

Facts  on  the  Present  Situation  in  the 
Ukraine 
I  By  U.S.  Representative  Roman  PrcmsKii 
The  intellectual  ferments  In  Eastern 
Europe  and  among  the  literati  in  Moscow 
have  their  counterpart  in  Ukraine,  second 
largest  Soviet  Republic. 

Khrushchev  in  the  last  years  of  Ins  rule 
strengthened  the  Party  control  over  the 
Ukra.nian  people. 

The  new  school  reform  1959-60  made  the 
Ukrainian  language  only  optional  In  the 
s.-hools  of  the  Republic, 

The  decentralized  economy  was  blamed  as 
•localism,"  i.e..  economic  nationalism,  and 
soon  the  economic  regions  were  dissolved; 

The  autonomous  rights  of  the  Republic 
once  again  were  reduced: 

A  new  doctrine  of  tiie  merger  of  languages 
.  nd  cultures  was  propagated  throughout  the 
60 's; 

The  forced  russiflcation  was  Intensified: 
reduction  in  the  circulation  of  the  Ukrainian 
books  and  press;  many  courses  at  the  Uni- 
versities and  institutes  started  to  be  taught 
111  Russian:  transfer  of  Ukrainian  cadres  to 
other  republics  and  simultaneous  Increase  of 
Mussian  technical  and  administrative  per- 
sonnel in  Ukraine; 

In  1'j64,  an  event  which  recalled  a  flagrant 
;inti-Ukrainian  action  of  the  ruling  Russian- 
dominated  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  took  place.  This  was  the  arson  of  the 
Library  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Kiev 
.n  which  precious  ni:inuscripts  and  book- 
iioldings  perished  The  Ukrainians  consid- 
ered it  to  Ije  an  act  of  a  planned  ciestruc- 
i.oa  of  the  Ukrainian  culture. 

All  this  generated  a  reaction  In  form  of 
:  lie  Ukrainian  .=  elf-defense. 

In  1963.  the  Ukrainian  scholars,  educators, 
literati  and  students  convened  a  cultural 
conference  at  the  Kiev  University  which 
called  for  stopping  discriminatory  policy, 
for  introduction  of  the  Ukrainian  as  the 
l.inguage  of  public  use,  lor  Ukramlzatlon  of 
tlie  higher  learning  and  for  the  rights  of  the 
Ukrainian  minority  in  other  republics  of 
ihe  U,S.S,R, 

The  resolutions  of  this  conference  attend- 
ed by  over  a  thousand  people  were  sup- 
pressed in  Ukraine,  They  were  published  in 
Poland, 

At  the  end  of  1966.  the  Fifth  Congress  of 
Ukrainian  Writers  took  place.  It  was  also  a 
strong  protest  against  the  present  policies 
ul  Moscow  in  Ukraine.  The  Congress  also 
echoed  the  fact  that  in  meantime  many 
Ukrainian  intellectuals  were  arrested  and 
;ried. 

All  over  Ukraine  sporadic  arrests  took 
place.  The  people  were  tried  secretly  and 
-sent  to  the  labor  camps,  mostly  in  Mordovian 
Autonomous  Republic.  Among  the  victims 
of  repression  were  renowned  critics  Dzluba 
,ind  Svitlychnyj.  Against  illegal  trials  and 
persecution  many  protests  were  risen  even 
in  the  ranks  of  the  loyal  Ukrainian  Soviet 
cultural  and  civic  leaders;  academicians, 
members  of  the  Unions  of  Writers.  Compos- 
ers. Artists,  even  the  vice-president  of  the 
Ukrainian  Supreme  Soviet  attempted  to  in- 
tercede on  behalf  of  the  arrested.  Nothing 
helped 

Over  a  hundred  of  well  known  names  in 
the  artistic-cultural  life  of  Ukraine  disap- 
peared from  the  national  cultural  and  cre- 
.itive  activity.  They  are  now  prisoners  of 
Mordovia  or  of  a  notorious  Jail  in  Vladimir. 
These  who  attempted  to  defend  the  accused 
and   persecuted,   were   silenced. 

What  was  the  criminal  activity  of  the 
Ukraiman  intellectuals'.^  Formally,  the  "anti- 
Soviet  propaganda  and  agitation".  In  a  few 
rases  the  Procviracy  was  able  to  demonstrate 
that  the  accused  read  some  publications  from 
abroad.  A  group  of  Ukrainian  jurists  were 
tried  because  allegedly,  they  advocated  Im- 
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plementatlon  of  the  right  of  secession  of 
the  Ukrainian  Republic  from  the  Union,  a 
right  publicly  guaranteed  In  the  Constitu- 
tion. One  group  tned  to  organize  a  Peasant- 
workers  Socialist  Society,  not  si>onsored  by 
the  Soviet  official  institutions.  And.  finally, 
some  others  were  sent  to  the  labor  camps  be- 
cause they  liave  protested  and  publicized 
the  regrettable  state  of  affairs  of  the  Soviet 
Ukrainian  Justice. 

However,  the  people  were  not  silent 
There  were  some  courageous  people  who 
rose  their  voice.  They  wrote  petitions,  cir- 
culated them  among  people,  compiled  pam- 
phlets on  ihe  victims  of  the  new  repressions. 
Their  voice  has  been  heard  also  outside  the 
USSR. 

The  free  world  is  now  in  possession  of  a 
number  of  documents,  pamphlets,  literary 
works  irom  the  captive  Ukraine.  Many  of 
them  were  published  In  Ukrainian.  English 
and  French.  From  this  literature  we  learn 
what  Is  the  true  spirit  of  Ukraine. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  liberty,  of  human  dig- 
nity, of  social  justice,  of  national  independ- 
ence and  cultural  freedom. 

llils  is  the  same  spirit  as  over  a  hundred 
years  ago  was  the  spirit  of  Shevchenko's 
Ukraine.  Ihe  present  situation  in  the  Ukraine 
reminds  so  much  a  similar  oppression  of  tne 
Ukrainian  nation  by  Czarist  Russia. 

A  nindern  Polish  writer  c  lUed  that  period 
the  'Ukrainian  Nights."  Really  and  truly— it 
was  a  dark  night  In  which  a  genius  came  to 
bring  a  new  dawn  In  the  penion  of  Tar.is 
Shevchenko  We  hope  tiiat  there  will  be  an- 
(3ther  Jerzy  Jendrzejewicz  who  w.U  write 
about  the  continuing  genealcgy  of  the 
Ukrainian  genius. 

Ukraine  suffers  now  as  a  nation,  as  a  peo- 
ple and  as  a  culture.  This  gifted  and  vigorous 
nation  is  forcefully  prevented  by  a  foreign 
rule  to  be  a  full-fledged  member  of  the 
Community  of  Nations, 

Its  place  in  the  United  Nations  is  nothing 
but  a  caricature,  irony  and  hypocrisy. 
Ukraine  is  neither  sovereign  nor  free  and  In- 
dependent member  of  the  Union,  :is  the  con- 
stitution proclaims. 

She  is  not  master  of  her  destiny.  She  is  a 
colony  in  the  worst  sense  of  this  word. 

Presently,  in  this  1963  year  cf  tne  Human 
Rights,  proclaimed  by  the  United  Nations, 
we  experience  fligrant  violation  of  very  basic 
rights  of  the  millions  of  people  and  of  the 
nations  in  the  Communist  bloc. 

The  lot  of  Ukraine  now  is  very  dr;unatic. 
That  nation  fights  for  its  survi'  al. 

We  are  con.ident  that  the  Ukrainians  in 
this  struggle  'Aill  overcome.  However,  the 
friends  of  Ukraine  in  free  world,  in  particu- 
lar those  who  are  of  Ukrainian  descent,  can- 
not be  passive  spectators  of  this  historical 
struggle.  We  must  help  our  kin  and  all  free- 
dom-loving people  in  their  aspirations  to- 
ward a  better  world,  toward  a  democratic. 
just  and  peaceful  order. 


THE  BENEFITS  OF  VISTA- 
WAY  STREET 


-A  rvvo- 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  VISTA 
volunteers  have  already  proven  that  the 
contributions  they  make  will  bring  sig- 
nificant results  in  improving  the  lives 
of  manj'  of  the  underprivileged.  I  am 
enclosing  with  these  comments  an  article 
from  the  March  24  issue  of  the  Austin 
American -Statesman  which  tells  the 
personal  story  of  Miss  Betty  Frausto  of 
Austin,  Tex,  and  of  the  work  she  is  doing 
in  Bristol  Terrace,  Pa. 
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One  aspect  of  the  program  not  always 
as  apparent  as  the  benefits  to  the  under- 

privilo'ied  is  that  VISTA  also  pays  tre- 
mendous rewards  to  the  volunteers 
themselves,  William  H,  Crook,  whose 
home  is  San  Marcos.  Tex  .  in  my  district, 
and  the  National  Director  of  VISTA 
said: 

The  Idealism,  dedication,  and  construc- 
tive energy  VISTA  volunteers  such  as  Miss 
Frausto  bring  to  their  work  certainly  can 
be  counted  as  one  of  America's  greatest  re- 
sources. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  VISTA  gives 
each  citizen  the  opportmiity  to  help  in  a 
meaningful  way.  It  helps  each  of  the 
\olunteers  know  the  real  nature  of  our 
country  and  the  problems  underlying  so 
many  of  the  boiling  issues  of  the  day. 
I  believe  citizens  who  have  this  aware- 
ness are  better  citizens,  and  I  commend 
VISTA  and  all  who  work  with  it  for  tiielr 
ffforts. 

The  article  follows: 

VISTA  in  Pennsylvania — .Au,stin  Girl 

Works  in  Eastern  Slum 
Transport  a  girl  from  the  sweeping  spaces 
uf  Texas  to  a  crowded  slum  in  the  East,  and 
you  are  Introducing  two  opposlt^s. 

"Tliere  are  1500  children  in  Bristol  Ter- 
race, Pennsylvania,"  said  Isabel  (Betty) 
Frausto.  20.' of  Austin.  "Not  one  of  them 
Knows  the  marvelous  games  children  can 
play  in  the  grass  and  the  trees.  Not  one  of 
them  has  room  to  spread  out  and  romp," 

•If  that  weren't  sad  enough."  she  adds, 
•the  onlv  open  spaces  they  know  are  dirty 
.streets  and  alleys.  What  kind  of  a  healthy 
playground   Is   that?" 

For  the  past  year  Betty,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Juan  Frausto  of  1705  Francis 
Avenue  in  Austin,  has  worked  as  a  Volunteer 
in  Service  of  America  (VISTA),  providing 
activities  to  take  these  Pennsylvania  young- 
sters off  the  streets  and  give  them  something 
to  do. 

Her  work  is  part  of  a  program  set  up 
through  the  Bristol  Township  Community 
Center.  In  1966.  the  first  VISTA  Volunteers 
were  assigned  there.  Starting  with  only  an 
old  building  at  their  disposal,  they  set  up  a 
children's  recreation  program. 

In  two  years,  that  initial  program  has 
prown.  In  addition  to  the  original  sports 
activities,  the  current  five  Volunteers  spon- 
sor organized  club  meetings. 

"The  whole  concept  Is  just  great."  sold 
Bettv.  "All  the  kids  participate  in  whatever 
we  plan.  And  we  gear  our  clubs  to  what  they 
tell  tis  they  want." 

Pre-school  youngsters  claim  Betty's  morn- 
ins  hours  every  weekday. 

She  Is  involved  with  youngsters  of  all  ages. 
Together  with  another  Volunteer  she  spon- 
sors the  Teen  Club,  driving  Its  members  to 
various  activities  in  an  old  Army  bus.  The 
teens  themselves  raise  the  money  for  their 
functions,  which  have  included  dances, 
movies,  and  skating  parties. 

R(3cently  Betty  started  an  arts  and  crafts 
program  for  the  Junior  high  set.  With  sup- 
plies donated  by  the  I'jcal  stores,  25  boys  and 
girls  have  made  paper  mache  puppets.  Future 
I^rojects  include  jewelry  craft  and  a  party 
'.vith  a  pinata. 

As  an  Integral  part  of  the  community  she 
serves,  Betty  Is  also  involved  In  the  problems 
of  Its  adults. 

Bristol  Terrace  Is  a  housing  development 
of  3500  persons.  Although  predominantly 
Negro,  one  third  of  its  people  are  Puerto 
Rlcan  or  white.  Betty,  who  is  herself  Spanish- 
American,  has  found  her  bl-llnguallsm  very 
helpful, 

"Most  of  the  Puerto  Ricans  find  it  hard  to 
speak  English."  she  said.  "I  can  help  the 
other  Volunteers  understand  what  they 
want." 
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Job  opportunities  In  the  community  are 
severely  limited   Many  people  are  on  welfare. 

Many  women  support  their  households 
through  domestic  work.  The  men  work  In 
steel  mills  and  other  day  labor  Jobs  Through 
home  \lslts.  Betty  and  the  ottfer  V'olunteers 
work  with  the  lamlUes  on  their  problems. 

A  community  action  group  was  formed, 
which  meets  monthly  to  discuss  such  topics 
as  urban  renewal  and  better  police  protec- 
tion The  residents  have  elected  their  own 
officers  and  boast  a  full-house  attendance. 

VISTA  director  Bill  Crook,  a  fellow  Texan, 
has  high  praise  for  Betty.  'It's  a  real  pleasure 
to  watoh  her  with  those  children,"  he  said. 
"They  follow  her  around  as  If  she  was  the  Pled 
Piper  And  she  enjoys  It  so  much,  it  hardly 
looks  like  the  true  work  it  Is  at  all." 

A  VISTA  recruiter  will  be  In  Austin  Mon- 
day through  Friday  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Lowlch  Building  at  llth  and "  Guadalupe 
from  8:30  a.m.  until  8:30  p  m.  His  telephone 
number  there  is  476-6005  The  Academy 
Award  wlnmng  VISTA  movie  will  be  shown 
daily  at  10  am.,  noon.  2  p.m.  and  7:30  p.m. 
during  this  recruiting  drive.  . 


TAINTED     MEAT     AND     TAINTED 
EVIDENCE 


HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or    W.^SHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1968 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Obser\-er  of  May  20  carried  on  its  front 
page  a  most  disturbing  article  concern- 
ing reports  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  the  time  Congress 
was  considering  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  last  year.  The  USDA  reports  were 
on  conditions  in  U.S.  meat  .^slaughtering 
and  processing  plants  not  under  Federal 
inspection,  and  were  used  by  many  peo- 
ple, both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  as  evi- 
dence of  the  need  for  stronger  Federal 
meat  inspection  laws. 

The  author  of  the  National  Observer 
article,  Mr.  Joe  Western,  says  in  one  of 
his  opening  paragraphs : 

What  can  now  be  confirmed  is  the  nasty 
fact  that  the  'evidence"  gathered  last  July 
was  deliberately  biased,  that  the  tainted  re- 
ports were  used  to  mislead  Congress  and  the 
public,  that  they  put  a  lie  in  the  mouth 
of  President  Johnson,  duped  a  large  number 
of  well-meaning  people,  including  Ralph 
Nader  and  Betty  Furness.  and  did  a  superb 
con  Job  on  much  of  the  nation's  press. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  idea  of  an  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  deliberately 
fostering  misleading  and  biased  reports 
is  shocking  to  say  the  least.  It  is  entirely 
alien  to  our  whole  concept  of  govern- 
ment, and  carries  implications  that  are 
positively  frightening. 

I  supported  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
and  exerted  every  effort  to  get  the  best 
legislation  possible.  While  I  feel  that  this 
legislation  was  both  necessary  and  de- 
sirable. I  submit  that  even  such  a  worthy 
goal  as  this  could  not  possibly  justify 
the  tactics  described  in  the  Observer 
article.  The  basis  for  such  actions  could 
only  be  a  cynical  belief  that  the  ends 
justify  the  means,  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  such  a  philosophy  has  no  place  in 
our  system  of  Government. 

Some  have  viewed  this  article  as  an 
attempt  to  justify  opposition  to  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act,  but  that  is  not 
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th?  point  at  all.  This  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  leg- 
islation. The  point  Ls  that  no  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  ever  has  the 
right  to  use  misleading  or  deliberately 
biased  evidence,  no  matter  what  the  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  critical  time  es- 
pecially, U.S.  citizens  need  to  be  able 
to  have  confidence  in  our  Government, 
but  nothing  will  erode  that  confidence 
any  faster  than  the  kinds  of  actions  de- 
scribed in  the  following  National  Ob- 
server article: 
I  From  the  National  Observer.  May  20.  1968 1 

ftlmfi.am  and  the  federal  men:  tainted 
Meat  and  Tainted  Evidence 

Washington.  DC. — Agents  of  the  Federal 
Government  fanned  out  across  the  nation 
last  July  under  urgent  and  explicit  instruc- 
tions from  Washington  to  gather  examples  of 
horrid  conditions  in  meat-processing  plants 
not  under  U.S.  Government  control. 

Swiftly  and  often  with  calculated  decep- 
tion, the  Federal  men  got  what  they  were 
ordered  to  get  Their  findings,  which  were 
widely  accepted  as  factual  and  unbiased  Gov- 
ernment inspection  reports,  pamted  a  picture 
of  widespread  filth  in  meat  liandline.  These 
reports  were  later  to  be  used  as  undisputed 
authority  for  scare  stories  that  frightened  the 
public  and  helped  stampede  Congress  into 
passage  of  a  new  and  tougher  Federal  meat- 
inspection  law — the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of 
1967. 

What  can  now  be  confirmed  is  the  nasty 
fact  that  the  "evidence"  gathered  last  July 
was  deliberately  biased,  that  the  tainted  re- 
ports were  used  to  mislead  Congress  and  the 
public,  that  they  put  a  lie  in  the  mouth  of 
President  Johnson,  duped  a  large  number  of 
well-meaning  people,  including  Ralph  Nader 
and  Betty  Furness,  and  did  a  superb  con  Job 
on  much  of  the  nation's  press. 

FINDINGS     CHALLENGED 

The  stench  of  the  filthy-meat  survey  began 
seeping  out  belatedly  early  this  year  when 
state  and  industry  officials  challenged  the 
authenticity  of  some  of  the  inspectors'  find- 
ings. An  investigation  by  this  newspaper  re- 
vealed that  U.S.  inspectors  had,  indeed, 
fudged  on  some  facts  |The  National  Ob- 
server, Jan.  29.  1968)  and  that  other  reports 
were  doctored  in  Washington  to  make  them 
sound  even  more  damning  than  they  were 
I  The  National  Observer.  Feb.   12.   1968|. 

The  Observer's  inquiry  uncovered  the  fact 
that  a  wTitten  memorandum  with  explicit 
instructions  to  field  inspectors  did  exist.  Of- 
ficials In  Washington  admitted  as  much  but 
refused  to  release  it  After  months  of  deter- 
mined efforts,  including  legal  action,  by  this 
newspaper,  the  Agriculture  Department  final- 
ly agreed  last  week  to  give  a  copy  of  the 
memorandum  to  The  National  Observer.  The 
contents  of  this  remarkable  document,  which 
the  Agriculture  Department  admits  reflects 
the  subst;ince  of  its  orders  to  field  inspectors, 
are  published  in  full  on  Page  12. 

The  memorandum  was  written  by  Wilbur 
P.  Michael,  officer  in  charge  of  the  Dallas  area 
compliance  and  evaluation  staff,  which  l.s 
the  investigative  arm  of  the  USDA's  meat- 
inspection  service.  It  was  to  serve  as  a  guide 
for  the  activities  of  three  field  inspectors: 
John  Halverson.  based  in  Dallas:  Joseph  J. 
Barrett  in  Denver;  and  Matias  Ramos  in  San 
Antonio. 

Entitled  "Special  Project  QQ&C  (Quick. 
Quiet  and  Confidential),"  the  memo  instruc- 
ted agents  to  use  guile  in  entering  plants  not 
under  Federal  supervision,  to  .select  plants 
■'in  which  you  would  expect  to  find  the  most 
discrepancies."  to  look  for  "horrible  exam- 
ples" of  unsanitary  conditions  In  those 
plants,  and  to  describe  them  "In  dramatic, 
graphic  terms  with  impact,  such  as  cancer- 
eye,  pus.  manure,  disease,  excreta,  cockroach- 
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es.  rats,  files,  loose  paint,  cobwebs,  rust. 
grease,  overhead  dripping  se-wer  lines,  toilet 
facilities,  mice,  flour,  excess  water,  chemical."! 
excess  fat,  etc.,  instead  of  other  more  ac- 
ceptable terms." 

A  sense  of  urgency  was  emphasized  because. 
as  the  memo  put  it,  the  information  "is  to 
be  used  at  Congressional  hearings  now  be- 
ing held  .  .  ."  The  memo,  dated  July  27. 
1967.  which  was  a  Thursday,  instructed  tlie 
agents  to  get  into  plants  in  five  states — 
Texas.  Oklahoma.  Louisiana.  Colorado,  and 
Arkansas — write  their  reports,  and  send  them 
directly  to  Washington  By  Wednesday.  Au- 
gust 2. 

The  compliance  officers  compiled — swiftly 
and  predictably. 

Out  of  Oklahoma  flew  report.s  of  seven 
inspections  by  Mr.  Barrett.  A  random,  not 
untypical  sample  of  the  rejiort  on  one  planr 
"Stagnant  water  stood  in  bloody  puddles  all 
over  the  place.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
grime  crease  i^nd  mould.  One  beef  carca?? 
had  an  Infected  brisket  .inc!  another  had  a 
large  knee  joint  which  appeared  to  be  arth- 
ritic. A  butcher  was  boning  out  a  beef  round 
which  had  sour  bone  and  the  meat  near  the 
bone  was  greenish  colored." 

In  addition  tj  covering  plants  in  Oklaho- 
ma. Mr.  Barrett  managed  in  the  brief  pe- 
riod to  hustle  through  inspections  of  nine 
plants  In  Colorado  and  file  reports  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature  on  each  of  them. 

REPORTS   FROM   TEXAS 

Out  of  Texas  came  reports  of  five  i:;- 
spections  by  Mr.  Ramos.  A  random,  not  un- 
typical sample  of  the  information  in  one: 
"Edible  meat  drums  were  very  dirty,  contam- 
inated with  rust  and  the  inside  showed  a  verv 
poor  Job  of  washing.  Some  of  the  lips  were 
broken  with  meat  imbedded  in.  The  pain:  c.:i 
all  walls  is  flaking  off.  some  was  evident  (■:. 
hanging  beef  fore  sh.^nks.  Hair,  bruises,  and 
kill  dirt  was  also  noticed  on  these  carcasse 
Flies  were  swarming  on  the  back  dock.  Spit- 
ting on  the  floor  by  an  emplovee  was  noted 

In  addition  to  covering  plants  in  Texa:^. 
Mr.  Ramos  managed  to  file  similar  inspec- 
tion reports  on  conditions  in  three  plan? 
in  Louisiana. 

Inspector  Halverson  sent  in  reports  of  in- 
spections in  four  Arkansas  plants.  Sample: 
"Large  numbers  of  flle.«  in  processing  room 
No  coverings  over  the  mixers.  Knocked  down 
boxes  were  placed  and  piled  on  floor,  toilet 
rooms  were  in  an  unsanitary  condition;  no 
ventilation  in  toilets." 

A    FLOOD    OF    REPORTS 

And  so  it  went.  All  told,  the  order  from 
Washington  rapidly  produced  reports  of  In- 
spections with  derogatory  comments  of  one 
sort  or  another  on  183  plants  in  38  states. 
Nobody  made  much  effort  to  tell  Congress  cr 
the  public  that  these  were  plants  special!'.' 
and  hastily  selected  to  prove  a  point.  On  tiie 
contrary,  the  implication  was  floated  time 
and  time  again  that  the  findings  of  the  "sur- 
vey" were  generally  representative  of  con- 
ditions In  the  15.000  meat  plants  not  under 
Federal  supervision.  Indeed,  even  the  astute 
and  knowledgeable  Rep.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Washington  Democrat,  referred  approvingly 
in  Senate  hearings  to  the  USDA  reports  as 
"current  and  comprehensive"  And  he  was 
by  no  means  alone  in  believing  this. 

The  rep>orts  themselves,  all  of  which  have 
now  been  made  available  to  The  Observer. 
vary  widely  in  length  and  quality.  Some  are 
little  more  than  brief,  generalized  state- 
ments. Others  run  on  at  some  length  in  a 
chatty,  informal  manner  with  a  high  content 
of  irrelevancles.  One.  for  example,  offers  the 
unexjjected  information  that  breweries  do 
not  knowingly  permit  females  during  the 
menstrual  period  to  enter  certain  phases  of 
the  brewing  procedure,  "How  do  I  know?" 
rhetorically  asks  the  writer.  "I  had  a  friend 
who  was  a  salesman  for  a  brewery,  and  he 
told  me  so." 

The  actual  names  and  locations  of  the 
plants  Inspected   have  been   deleted  by   the 
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department.  While  this  is  standard  practice 
a  many  regulatory  agencies  ot  Government. 
t  imposes  a  difficult  detective  job  on  any- 
one outside  the  agency  who  might  have 
doubts  about  the  accuracy  of  reports  and 
^ceks  to  check  them  out  independently.  Ihus 
thev  have  the  aura  of  anonymous  authority, 
oilerlng  no  opportunity  for  the  accused  or 
the  skeptic  to  dispute  the  findings. 

Mr  Michael's  written  instructions,  of 
course,  went  to  only  three  field  inspectors. 
In  a  letter  accompanying  the  release  of  the 
memo  to  The  National  Observer,  Rodney  E. 
Leonard,  administrator  in  Washington  cf  the 
CoMumer  and  Marketing  service,  states  that 
the  memorandum  "was  issued  by  a  subordi- 
nate held  olhcial.  and  that  certain  parts  ol 
it  did  not  represent  the  policy  or  instructions 
of  this  Service." 

But  in  an  interview  here  last  ■week.  Mr 
Leonard  acknowledged  that  the  memo  did, 
in  fLict.  reflect  the  "substance"  of   liistruc- 
uons    telephoned    to   all    held   officers    from 
■Washington. 

"The  men  were  told."  he  says,  "to  arrive  at 
the  plants  unannounced,  ask  for  permissioa 
lo  enter  without  slating  their  purpose,  and. 
If  admitted,  to  record  their  factual  observa- 
tions We  are  satisfied  that  they  carried  out 
this  mission  and  accomplished  this  goal  with- 
out anv  improper  conduct,  without  any  sub- 
stantive inaccuracies,  and  without  being 
underhanded  about  it." 

DIFFERENCE     IN     STANDARDS 

The  standards  that  Maiketlng  Service  oifi- 
cials  set  for  Judging  conduct,  inaccuracies, 
,nd  underhandedness  are,  of  course,  tneir 
.,wn  But  there's  ample  evidence  to  conclude 
mat  those  standards  are  not  widely  shared, 
.■specially  by  those  jjeople  who  were  being 
■ilvly  Investigated. 

It  should  be  noted,  first  off,  that  Federal 
inspectors  liad  no  uirisdiction  last  summer 
over  state-inspected  packing  plants.  iThey 
do  now  a.s  a  result  <■:  the  law  signed  last 
Dec  15.)  Nonetheless.  Mr.  Michael's  memo 
.  'earlv  directs  Federal  inspectors  "to  gam 
.ntrance  into  non-Federally-inspected 
olants  .  .  .  under  the  guise  of  la)  meeting 
■ocal  Inspection  personnel  to  gain  co-opera- 
'lon  in  our  normal  C&ES  work  i  b  i  discussing 
,..ur  denaturing  and  decharacterizing  require- 
•r.ents  with  management,   ict   etc." 

The  fact  that  an  inspector  sometimes 
■ould  not  get  into  a  plant  did  not  deter  him 
;rom  submitting  u  report  anyway.  For  ex- 
n-iple  Mr.  Barrett  reports  thus  on  a  locked- 
-m  plant  in  Oklahoma:  "The  exterior  of  the 
;)reinises  was  filthy  and  stinking.  I  moved 
A  meat  barrel  containing  meat  scrap  and  a 
r  it  Jumped  out  and  nearly  knocked  my  hat 
off.  I  noticed  that  the  rat  entered  the  rear 
of  subject  plant." 

Included  in  the  batch  of  current  reports 
!,,st  summer  was  one  about  a  Colorado  plant 
ihat.  it  developed,  had  been  closed  at  least 
nine  months  earlier.  The  inspector  later  ex- 
plained that  he  had  been  told  it  was  all 
right  to  include  plants  he  had  Inspected  in 
the  "recent"  past.  He  said  his  inspection  of 
that  particular  plant  had  been  made  in 
November  1966.  a  vear  before  his  findings 
were  published  in  the  Congressional  Record 
bv  an  obviously  impressed  congressman. 

The  managers  of  some  plants  cited  in  in- 
.spectors'  reports  insisted  that  they  did  not 
pven  know  a  Federal  inspector  had  been  on 
•heir  premises.  And.  in  at  lea.st  one  In- 
stance, an  inspector  conceded  that  he  stayed 
in  his  car  and  did  not  enter  a  plant  that 
his  report  later  criticized.  He  said  he  had 
been  in  the  plant  n  week  earlier  and  so  knew 
the  conditions  there. 

During  The  Observer  inquiry  last  Febru- 
arv  it  was  discovered,  too.  that  field  reports 
from  some  inspectors  had  been  edited  by 
a  "host  in  Washington  who  deleted  compli- 
mentary passages  and  thus  made  reports 
-ound  more  critical  than  they  really  were. 
All    the   reports    flowed    Into   Washington 


jusi  as  a  House  Agriculture  subcommittee 
was  completing  wotk  on  a  milder  version  ol 
what  later  became  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
of  1967.  Predictably,  the  reports  began  filter- 
ing out  in  a  manner  calculated  to  make  head- 
lines News  accounts  giving  stomach-turning 
details  ol  the  "survey"  were  published  and 
broadcast  as  gospel.  There  were  again  pre- 
dlctablv.  cries  of  outrage  by  housewives,  con- 
sumer groups,  labcr  organizations,  and  edi- 
torialists over  the  fresh  evidence  •■:  uithy 
meat  Lost  m  the  lurcr  were  protests  by 
many  state  otl.cials  ihat  the  reports  were 
grossly  exaggerated,  misleading,  unlalr.  and 
that  some  were  outright  fabrications. 

"Nolx>dy  had  any  idea  of  the  exiMosive  im- 
pact these  reports  were  going  to  have."  Mr. 
Leonard  asserted  last  week.  'Our  goal  wiis 
.simply  to  demonstrate  that  despite  all  the 
new  state  and  local  meat-inspection  laws 
that  had  been  enacted  there  was  relatively 
little  improvement  in  actually  enforcing 
those  laws." 

There    is    no   dispute    among    people    with 
1  nowledge  of  the  meat  Industry  that  unsani- 
tary conditions  do  exist.  Nor  with  the  con- 
tention   that    the    American    consumer    de- 
-orves   to   be   protected   against    the    health 
dangers  that  may  lurk  in  filthy  meat  prod- 
ucts.   There    is    a    basic    philosophical    and 
practical  disagreement,  however,  over  wheth- 
er the  meat-inspection  Job  can  be  done  bet- 
ter bv  a  corps  of  Federal  inspec:'()rs  with  Fed- 
eral powers  and  authority  raihtr  than  state 
and   local   officials.   These   arguments,   how- 
ever, have  been  made  rather  acuden.tc  since 
the   passage  of   the   new   law.  What   Is   not 
academic,  at  least  in  a  democratic  society. 
;s    v.'hether    the    means    adopted    to    obtain 
Federal  inspection  justify  that  end. 

When  the  House  version  ot  the  meat-ln- 
spccilon  bill  came  to  the  floor  for  debute  late 
in  October,  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee's report  carried  long  excerpts  Irom  the 
quickie  July  investigation.  These  excerpts 
appeared  in  "the  "supplemental  views  "  t  f  five 
committee  members,  led  by  Representative 
Foley  who  contended  the  bill  had  to  be 
.strengthened  In  view  of  the  bad  conditions 
revealed  by  the  reports. 

In  the  debate  on  the  House  floor,  speaker 
.ifter  speiiker  rose  to  support  the  bill,  citing 
the  fresh  Federal  reports  again  and  again. 
The  White  House  silent  up  to  then  on  the  bill 
sent  Miss  Furness  on  a  speaking  tour  to 
plug  the  Adnnnistratlon's  consumer- protec- 
tion legislation,  including  the  meat-inspec- 
tion bill.  Both  she  and  Mr.  Nader,  the  salety 
consultant,  repeatedly  cited  the  USDA  re- 
ports as  evidence  of  the  need  for  mandatory 
Federal  meat  inspection. 

the    Hl.ART     OF    THE    BILL 

On  Oct  31.  the  House  passed  its  meat-In- 
spection bill  bv  a  vote  of  403  to  28.  The  heart 
of  that  bill  provided  mainly  that  Federal 
matching  funds  would  be  made  available  to 
the  states  to  encourage  them  to  upgrade 
their  meat-inspection  systems. 

But  by  the  time  a  Senate  Agriculture  stib- 
committee  began  hearings  on  a  similar  pro- 
posal on  Nov.  9.  Administration  leaders  and 
their  allies  on  Capitol  Hill  decided  to  push 
for  a  much  stronger  measure.  During  four 
davs  of  hearings,  witnesses  and  senators  re- 
ferred to  the  USDA's  July  survey  no  fewer 
than  35  times   One  of  the  witnesses  was  Mr. 
Leonard    of    the    Consumer    and    Marketing 
Services,    who    thoughtfully    brought    along 
three    staff    investigators    who    had    partici- 
pated   in    the    summer    survey.   The    kindly 
questioning,  mostly  by  Sen.  Walter  F.  Mon- 
dale  Minnesota  Democrat,  elicited  from  each 
-■^f  ilie  investigators  generalized  comments  on 
what  thev  had  found.  The  questioning,  for 
exampl''.    of   Edward   Chlzek.   a   compliance 
officer   brought   in   from   Omaha,   went   like 
this:  ,, 

"Senator  Mondale.   Now.   In   your   studies 
and  surveys,  you  found  instances  of  practices 


that    fell    substantially    below    the    Federal 
nieat-mspeclion  standards  in  these  intrastate 
plants:  is  that  correct'.' 
"Mr.  Chizek.  'Ves.  sir. 

■Senator  Mondale.   Would  you  gue  a  lew 
examples.  U  vou  will. 

•Mr  Chtzek.  1  did  not  visit  any  slaughter- 
ing plants.  These  were  basically  processing 
plants  that  1  visited  in  1967  and  so  the  den- 
ciencies  there  were  mainly  in  the  nature  ol 
additives  and  poor  saniialloa 

"Senator  Mondale.  Would  you  give  a  few 
examples'? 

■Mr.  Chlzek.  More  specinc  than  thuf.' 
■  Senator  Mondale.  Yes. 

■Mr  Chizek.  This  wus  in  the  sununer 
monllis  -in  Julv.  And  some  of  the  screenings 
were  oil  tliese  builcUngs,  flies  were  abun- 
dantly present,  mold  and  simie  present  on 
the  ceilings  and  walls  of  \arious  coolers, 
debris  and  trash  lying  Ireely  about  in  some 
of  the  operating  areas  as  well  as  storage  areas, 
Emploves  not  bL'ing  required  to  wear  any 
tjiie  ol  washable  clothing.  Equipment  IcU  to 
sit  overnight  at  room  temperatures,  or  per- 
haps even  longer  periods  without  any  ade- 
quate sanitation  procedures— to  be  used 
again  the  following  morning.' 

A  TOUCHER  PROPOSAL 

The  bill  that  emerged  Nov.  27  lor  debate 
on  the  Senate  floor  was  tougher  tlian  the 
House-padsed  version.  It  required  the  states 
to  match  Federal  meai-lnspectlon  standards, 
and  enlorce  them,  within  two  years  or  lace 
Federal  take-over  ol  the  state  inspection  job. 
Matching  lunds  to  help  the  states  improve 
their  own  svstems  were  authorized.  Involved 
were  all   15",000  plants  not  then  subject  to 
Federal  meat-lnspeclion  regulations  because 
they  weren't  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 
.As  Mr.  Michaels  memo  Indicates,  inspec- 
tors also   had   been   told   to   get   samples  of 
non-Federallv    Inspected    meat   products   on 
sale  in  retail  food  stores.  These  samples.  It 
has  been  learned,  were  sent  to  USDA  meat- 
Inspectiou  laboratories  for  analysis.  A  total 
of  only   162  samples  collected  from  around 
the  land  were  tested.  Of  these.  39  products 
met   all   Federal   meat-inspection  standards. 
The  other  123  samples  were  said  to  show  a 
total  of  259  violations  of  Federal  standards 
due  to  excessive  water,  excess  nonmeat  fillers, 
and  use  of  various  additives  such  as  ascorbate. 
phosphates,  and  nitrites  in  products  where 
they  are  prohibited  by  Federal  standards. 

"A    DEEP    SENSE    OF    OUTR.^CE  " 

Senator  Mondale  in  a  long  speech  in  the 
Senate  seized  on  this  sampling  as  a  major 
point  in  his  argument  that  "...  The  reve- 
lations of  the  last  few  weeks,  and  information 
received  In  Uie  hearings,  have  provoked  a  deep 
sense  of  outrage  on  the  part  of  consumers.  .  . 
Mr.  President,  well  might  we  insist  upon 
immediate  Federalization  of  all  plans  under 
state  control    .  .  ." 

Du'ing  Senate  debate  on  the  bill.  Senator 
Mondale  inserted  into  the  Congressional 
Record  enough  of  the  investigators'  reporte. 
set  in  small  tvpe,  to  cover  seven  pages.  There 
was  little  substajitive  debate;  the  Senate 
completed  action  on  the  measure  in  two  days. 
A  joint  Hou-se-Senate  conference  commit- 
tee quickly  convened  to  try  to  reconcile  the 
nulder  House  version  with  the  stronger  Senate 
bill  What  emerged  was.  e.ssentially,  the 
Senate  blU.  Both  Houses  approved  the  con- 
lerence  version  on  Dec.  6.  Nine  days  later. 
President  Johnson  signed  the  law. 

In  the  ceremony  at  the  White  House.  Mr. 
Johnson  read  these  words  taken  from  one 
Federal  inspector's  report:  ".  .  .  Beel  was  being 
broken  on  an  open  dock,  by  a  dirt  road,  in 
95-degree  weather.  There  were  flies  in  meat. 
Drums  of  bones  and  meat  scraps  were  covered 
with  maggots."  . 

SubsequenOy,  John  P.  Orcutt.  Colorado  s 
commissioner  of  agriculture,  identified  the 
plant  that  Mr.  Johnson  had  referred  to  and 
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stated  the  conditions  cited  were  not  so.  He 
said  the  dock  is  located  adjacent  to  a  paved 
street — not  a  dirt  road — and  that  the  plant's 
owner  flatly  denies  there  was  any  truth  In 
the  inspector's  report  He  quotes  the  owner 
as  stating:  -Beef  is  not  broken  icvit  up)  on 
our  dock  and  never  has  been.  ...  If  this  so- 
called  inspector  saw  any  meat  scraps  or  bones 
In  driims.  he  must  be  a  contortionist,  as  our 
bone  barrels  are  stored  bottom  side  up."  Mr. 
Orcutt  says  the  plant  owner  Insists  the  Fed- 
eral inspector  never  entered  the  processing 
area  of  the  plant  and  so  he  couldn't  have 
seen  the  barrels  In  use 

A  diligent  effort  to  determine  precisely 
how  and  why  the  quickie  survey  came  about 
turns  up  no  definitive  answers.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  many  congressmen  were  not 
Impressed  by  the  results  of  an  old  USDA 
survey  made  in  1962  Though  It  was  an  ex- 
tensive and  serious  study  of  meat-inspection 
operations,  the  f:icts  in  it  were  well-dated  by 
the  summer  of  1967.  This,  incidentally,  did 
not  discourage  publicists,  public  and  private. 
from  dramatically  citing  those  stale  findings 
to  marshal  support  for  fresh  legislation  last 
year. 

The  man  in  the  Agriculture  Department 
who  initiated  the  survey  was  Rodney  Leonard. 

•Mr.  Piirreli  |Rep.  Graham  Purcell.  the 
Texas  Democrat  who  is  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  subcommittee]  .;sked  us 
to  update  the  old  survey  made  in  1962  show- 
ing that  many  of  the  non-Pederally  inspected 
plants  were  in  bad  shape."  Mr.  Leonard  says. 
"We  knew  that  many  suites  had  passed  new 
meat-inspection  laws  and  had  strengthened 
old  ones  But  we  also  knew,  through  our  com- 
pliance and  evaluation  activities,  that  actual 
enforcement  of  good  sanitation  and  good 
meat  inspection  wasn't  much  better  than  It 
was  in  1962." 

Mr.  Purcell  says  he  may  have  asked  Mr. 
Leonard  to  update  the  old  survey  at  the 
request  of  some  of  the  other  subcommittee 
members.  'Representative  Foley,  perhaps,  and 
others."  he  says.  "I  personally  thought  we 
had  a  good  bill  and  that  additional  surveys 
weren't  needed  '  Indeed,  the  new  survey's 
timing  and  eflect  were  peculiarly  unsuited 
for  Mr.  Purcell's  purposes.  The  furor  the  sur- 
vey caused  torpedoed  the  mild  meat-inspec- 
tion bill  that  emerged  from  the  House  sub- 
committee, which  was  basically  the  bill  Mr. 
PtirceU  himself  had  introduced. 

Mr.  Leonard  :ontinue6:  "I  told  Bob  |Dr. 
Robert  K.  Somers,  chief  of  the  meat-lnsF>ec- 
tlon  service]  to  try  to  make  the  survey.  I  did 
it.  I  should  have  tieen  more  specific  about 
how  to  handle  it." 

Dr  Somers  relayed  Mr.  Leonard's  reciuest 
to  Berlin  H.  Rorem.  acting  director  of  the 
compliance  and  evaluation  staff.  It  was  Mr. 
Rorem  who  telephoned  the  C&E's  field  otflces 
and  got  matters  rolling. 

On  July  27,  Mr.  Michael  i^Tote  his  memo. 
When  The  National  Observer  called  his  office 
last  week  to  talk  with  him.  a  reporter  was 
told  he  was  sick  at  home.  Mr.  Leonard  says 
Mr,  Michael  explained  recently  that  he  wrote 
the  memo  in  such  explicit  form  because  some 
of  his  staff  members  were  new  to  his  oflioe  and 
he  wanted  to  make  sure  nobody  misunder- 
stood what  was  expected.  Mr.  Michael  has 
been  in  the  meat-inspection  sen-ice  for  more 
than  20  years. 

Mr.  Rorem  says  his  memory  is  dim  as  to 
precisely  what  he  said  in  telephone  calls  to 
the  CatE's  six  field  offices  in  Dallas.  Kansas 
City.  Chicago.  Philadelphia.  San  Francisco. 
and  Atlanta.  He  does  deny  he  told  anyone 
to  call  It  "Project  Quick.  Quiet,  and  Con- 
adential." 

"I  certainly  didn't  tell  anyone  to  look  for 
'horrible  examples." "  Mr.  Rorem  says.  "I 
didn't  have  to.  Those  men  are  experienced 
inspectors.  They  knew  where  to  go,  what  to 
ICHDk  'or.  and  how  to  write  their  reports." 

It  might  be  added  that  they  also  know 
how  to  follow  orders. 
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us.  Government  Memorandum 

.^DMINISTR.^TIVELY   CONFIDENTIAL.  TOP  PRIORrTY, 
RUSH    PROJECT 

U.S.  Department  of  Agricitlture. 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Serv- 
ice Compliance  and  Evaluation 
Staff. 

Dallas.  Tex..  July  27,  1967. 
To:  All  Dallas  Area.  Compliance  Officers. 
From:  Wilbur  F.  Michael,  Officer  in  Charge. 
Subject:  Special  Project  QQ&C  (Quick,  Quiet 
and  Confidential). 

Effective  immediately,  we  are  to  discon- 
tinue all  other  C&ES  work  and  devote  full 
time  (plus  any  overtime  necessary  to  effec- 
tively complete  this  assignment)  to  "Project 
QQ&C."  Overtime  will  not  be  authorized  for 
travel. 

The  information  we  will  gather  at  Non- 
Federally  Inspected  (NFI)  plants  in  this  ef- 
fort Is  to  be  used  at  Congressional  hearings 
now  being  held  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed amendment  (HR-6168)  to  the  Meat 
Ispectlon  Act 

For  the  purpose  of  this  project,  the  follow- 
ing areas  of  responsibility  are  as.signed :  Bar- 
rett— Colorado  and  Oklahoma;  Halverson — 
Arkansas;  and  Ramos — Texas  and  Louisiana. 

We  have  been  designated  to  make  this 
■survey"  since  our  presence  in  NFI  plants 
would  attract  less  attention  than  any  other 
USDA  personnel,  as  we  are  normally  In  and 
out  of  these  plants. 

This  project  consists  of  3  parts,  as  follows: 

1.  "you  are  to  gain  entrance  into  NFI  plants 
(Slaughter  and/ or  processing)  under  the 
guise  of  (a)  meeting  local  inspection  person- 
nel to  gain  cooperation  In  our  normal  C&ES 
work,  (b)  discussing  our  denaturing  and  de- 
characterlzlng  requirements  with  manage- 
ment, (c)  etc.  This  should  be  done  quickly 
and  quietly  in  such  a  manner  that  no  one 
13  aware  of  the  real  purpose  of  your  visit. 
This  will  require  a  very  discreet  approach 
and  may  tax  your  imagination.  Other  ap- 
proaches used  to  gain  entrance  to  NFI  plants 
are:  (1)  requesting  management's  permis- 
sion to  check  their  freezers  for  product  bear- 
ing Federal  Marks  of  Inspection  that  might 
be  forged  or  counterfeit.  (2)  explaining  to 
and  showing  management  how  Federal  Marks 
of  Inspection  must  be  obliterated  before  used 
containers  are  filled. 

The  sole  purpose  of  your  visit  Is  to  ob- 
serve, and  for  each  plant  visited,  submit  a 
written  report  direct  to  B.  H.  Rorem.  .Acting 
Director.  C&ES.  USDA.  South  Agric.  Build- 
ing, Room  2614.  Washington.  DC.  20250. 
(copy  to  me),  listing  any  deficiencies  noted 
that  indicate  a  need  ]ot  tighter  imtpectional 
controls.  You  are  not  to  limit  your  observa- 
tions to  the  following,  but  examples  of  things 
to  be  checked  are:  (a)  Plant  Facilities-^ 
window  and  door  screens,  drainage,  types  of 
floors,  ceilings  and  Vvalls,  lighting,  welfare 
facilities,  equipment,  etc..  (b)  Environ- 
mental Sanitation — Availability  of  sterilizers 
for  equipment  used  on  diseased  or  contam- 
inated meat,  hand  washing  facilities,  clean- 
liness of  employees  and  their  clothing,  spit- 
ting on  fioor.  cleanliness  of  equipment  (de- 
scribe type  of  dirt  or  filth,  stipulate  amount 
only  If  excessive),  etc..  (c)  Inspectional  Pro- 
cedures— lack  of  or  Inadequate  ante  and  post 
mortem  Inspection,  temperaturing  of  cooked 
product  containing  pork,  labeling  controls, 
etc.,  (d)  4-D  type  Animals  Held  in  livestock 
pens  for  Slaughter — Cancer-Eye,  downers, 
deads,  cripples,  (e)  Plant  Operations  Pro- 
cedures— meat  and/or  product  In  contact 
with  floors,  contamination  of  carcasses  with 
manure,  pus,  dirt  etc..  In  dressing  opera- 
tion, deceptive  packing,  etc. 

Plants  selected  for  this  survey  will  be 
those  in  which  you  would  expect  to  find  the 
most  discrepancies.  In  other  words,  look  for 
"horrible  examples.'" 

2.  In  1963.  Dr.  M.  R.  Clarkson  prepared  a 
report  concerning  a  comprehensive  fall  and 
winter  survey  made  in  1962  by  MID  of  intra- 
state   meat    packers    and    processors    In    48 
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states  Their  report  showed  there  was  wide- 
spread use  of  false  or  deceptive  labels  or 
packing  and  that  much  Intrastate  meat  con- 
tained diseased  tissues  and  spoiled,  putrid, 
filthy  materials. 

Please  submit  a  report  to  me  stating  what 
each  of  the  states  you  are  concerned  with. 
has  accomplished  In  the  way  of  corrective 
measvires  (as  new  laws,  etc.)   since  1963 

3.  You  are  to  each  collect  a  minimum  of 
five  retail  samples  of  NFI  produced  mear 
food  product.  If  time  permits  and  you  taut 
additional  products  you  feel  should  be 
sampled,  feel  free  to  do  so.  It  is  expected 
that  most  of  this  sampling  will  need  to  be 
done  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  This  will 
leave  the  weekdays  through  next  Wednes- 
day for  your  survey  of  NFI  plants.  Inciden- 
tally, all  of  this  work  mu.st  be  completott 
by  Wednesday,  August  2,  1967. 

The  samples  are  to  be  air  mailed  to  the 
Meat  Inspection  Laboratory,  U.S.  Court  and 
Customhouse  Building,  1114  Market  Street. 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  63101.  You  should  select 
products  you  believe  nilsht  be  vlolativj"  H^' 
sure  you  get  labels  if  available.  Labels  should 
be  attached  to  the  6th  copy  of  the  MI-422, 
which  will  be  mailed  directly  to  Rorem.  You 
keep  the  7th  copy  and  mall  5th  copy  directlv 
to  niP.  Original  and  all  other  copies  shoul  i 
accompany  the  sample.  If  hamburger  Is  sam- 
pled, be  sure  it  is  produced  in  a  meat  plant 
and  not  ground  by  the  retail  store.  Ptirchase 
and  use  dry  ice  you  foel  necessary  to  park 
with  your  sample.  Contact  your  nearest  MI 
office  for  sample  mailing  containers,  bags,  etc 

Attached  is  a  specimen  copy  of  MI-422  t  > 
be  used  as  a  guide  In  their  preparation.  Ee 
sure  all  information  shown  on  the  specimen 
is  Included.  In  block  No.  3,  show  "Non-In- 
spected-1"  for  your  first  sample.  "Non-In- 
spected-2"  for  your  2nd  sample  and  so  on. 

Use  the  attached  chart  to  determine  the 
particular  analyses  you  desire  laboratory  'o 
do.  Desired  analyses  not  printed  In  blocks  en 
the  MI-422  should  be  written  In  the  "other " 
blocks. 

Also  attached  for  your  tise  is  a  paper  list- 
ing "Analysis  Which  the  MI  Laboratories  are 
Able  to  Perform."'  including  species  deter- 
mination and  coagulation  tests  to  determine 
highest  temperature  attained  in  cooked  prod- 
ucts. Suggest  this  analysis  be  made  on 
smoked  sausage  to  determine  if  possible  live 
trichinae  have  been  destroyed. 

In  your  reports  of  plant  "surveys"  It  Is  sug- 
gested you  use  dramatic,  graphic  terms  with 
impact,  such  as  cancer-eye.  pus,  manure,  dis- 
ease, excreta,  cockroaches,  rats,  flies,  loose 
paint,  cobwebs,  rust,  grease,  overhead  drip- 
ping sewer  lines,  toilet  facilities,  .Tiice.  flour. 
excess  water,  chemicals,  excess  fat.  etc..  in- 
stead of  other  more  acceptable  terms.  Of 
course,  you  must  be  factual  in  your  reports. 
Try  to  find  evidence  of  contaminants  on  the 
meat  if  possible. 

Please  keep  in  daily  contact  with  this  of- 
fice and  give  us  telephone  contact  points. 
etc..  where  you  might  be  reached. 

Enclosed  are  pre-addressed  "franks"  for 
the  St.  Louis  Laboratory. 

I  am  to  phone  .Mr.  Rorem  next  Monday  to 
report  our  progress. 

Enclosures— 4. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  WIRETAPPING 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  VIGORITO 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  -with  the 
passage  last  week  by  the  Senate  of  the 
crime-in-the-streets  bill  much  national 
attention  was  focused  on  the  question  of 
wiretapping.  Recent  public  statements  by 
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knowledgeable  persons  and  stories  In  the 
newspapers  by  eminent  journalists  have 
also  brought  the  spotlight  to  rest  on  this 
very  important  legal  and  moral  matter. 

Since  I  have  received  mail  on  this  sub- 
ject from  my  constituents,  I  would  like  to 
make  as  a  matter  of  public  record  my 
views  on  wiretapping. 

"Wiretapping  is  of  great  concern  to  me. 
It  is  an  instrument  with  the  potential  for 
much  good,  for  instance  to  combat  crime. 
Yet,  improperly  utilized,  it  can  cause 
great  damage  to  our  sacred  individual 
rights.  For  that  reason  I  feel  that  the  ju- 
risdiction over  wiretapping  should  come 
under  close  Government  scrutiny.  Not 
everyone  should  be  authorized  to  allow 
wiretapping.  I  believe  that  because  of  its 
wide  ramifications,  wiretapping  author- 
ity .should  be  entrusted  only  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  used  only 
m  matters  of  vital  national  secunty  for 
the  national  defense. 

Wiretapping  could  also  be  authorized 
on  court  order,  similar  to  search  warrants 
now  issued  on  the  request  of  law-enforce- 
ment officials.  This  would  mean  that  a 
wiretapping  order  would  be  granted  only 
after  a  police  officer  had  made  a  thorough 
deternunation  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  prosecution  of  a  certain  case  and  had 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove  this  request 
before  a  court  of  law.  Only  after  proof 
was  given  would  the  court  issue  the  wire- 
tapping order. 

I  believe  that  if  we  concentrate  the 
l)ower  to  authorize  wiretapping  in  the 
hands  of  the  courts  of  law  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  we  will  prevent 
Its  abuse. 


ISRAELS     20TH     ANNIVERSAFiY 
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of  I.srael.  We  should  all  be  proud  of  the 
bonds  of  friendship  which  have  grown 
since  our  first  act  of  faith  in  behalf  of 
Israel  20  years  ago. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  congratulate  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  on  their  great  success.  I  be- 
lieve each  anniversary  will  mark  even 
greater  advances. 
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FEDERAL  BUSINESS  GAINS  FROM 
FREE  TRADE 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  28,  1968 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  15 
marked  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  State 
of  Israel.  I  am  pleased  to  pay  tribute  to 
thc^  noble  people  who  have  succeeded  in 
building  a  strong  natioii  in  a  strategic 
part  of  the  world  despite  enormous  ob- 
stacles. 

The  development  of  Israel  is  one  of  the 
Lieat  success  stories  of  this  century.  In 
1948  when  Israel  proclaimed  her  inde- 
pendence she  did  not  know  which  na- 
tions were  her  friends.  With  hostile  na- 
tions surrounding  her  and  a  lar.uc  portion 
of  the  land  within  her  boundaiies  con- 
sidered wasteland.  Israel  faced  ti"einen- 
dous  problems.  Many  of  these  problems 
liave  been  overcome. 

Israel  has  transformed  much  of  her 
land  into  a  highly  productive  state. 
Three-fourths  of  her  food  is  now  home 
grown  and  the  value  of  agricultural  iiro- 
duction  has  increased  tenfold  in  20  years. 

While  the  people  of  Israel  are  peace- 
loving,  they  have  shown  their  enemies 
that  they  have  the  military  strength 
and  the  determination  to  deal  with  ag- 
'jressive  acts.  They  are  a  permanent  na- 
tion of  the  free  world. 

The  United  States,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Harry  S.  Truman,  was 
the  first  nation  to  recognize  the  State 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    fLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  quite 

encouraging  to  note  the  proposals  con- 
tained in  the  President's  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  19G8.  There  are  two  major 
area.s  in  which  t'nc  Presidents  interna- 
tional trade  recommendations  seem  to 
have  particular  significanco. 

The  flr.st  is  concerned  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  American  selling  jn-ice  valua- 
tion system.  At  the  present  time,  the  U.S. 
chemical  industry  is  the  primary  bene- 
ficiary of  the  ASP.  Forty  years  ago.  the 
ASP  performed  a  needed  function  for 
what  was  then  a  young,  struggling  in- 
dusti-y.  But  today  the  U.S.  chemical  in- 
dustry i.-,  a  formidable  competitor  in 
world  chemical  tiade  and  the  ASP  is  no 
longer  needed  to  sustain  it. 

Our  country's  trade  negotiators  have 
been  successful  in  obtaining  significant 
concessions  directly  beneficial  to  our 
domestic  chemical  industry  in  exchange 
for  the  elimination  of  the  ASP.  But,  we 
must  act  first,  in  order  to  gain  the  bene- 
fit of  those  concessions. 

The  President's  Ti"ade  Expansion  Act 
of  1968  will  enable  us  t-o  get  those  bene- 
fits. 

The  second  area  of  importance  under 
the  new  trade  legislation  concerns  ad- 
justment assistance  for  American  work- 
ers and  firms  that  are  adversely  affected 
by  import  competition. 

In  1962  '>vhen  we  first  adopted  the 
Trade  E-Xi^ansion  Act.  we  gave  .solemn 
assurances  that  help  would  be  forthcom- 
ing for  workers  and  firms  adversely  af- 
fected by  our  trade  concessions.  For  vari- 
ous reasons,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
make  good  on  that  commitment. 

Happily,  the  proposals  in  the  new  trade 
legislation  presented  to  the  Congress  to- 
day will  correct  this  situation.  I  .suiiport 
the  President's  trade  bill  as  beneficial  to 
workers  and  bu.'^incss  tlike.  His  message 
follows: 

Gre.atep.  Prosperity  Through  World 
Trade 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  nation's  trade  lines  are  its  life  lines. 
Open  trade  lines  and  active  commerce  lead 
to  economic  health  and  growth.  Closed  trade 
lines  end  In  economic  stagnation. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  recognized  these 
truths  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  the 
nation  and  the  world  were  in  the  grip  of 
Depression. 

On  that  March  day  in  1934  wlien  he  asked 
the  Congress  to  pass  the  historic  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act,  lie  pointed  to  America's  declining 
world  trade  and  what  it  meant  to  the  na- 
tion: "idle  hands,  still  machines,  ships  tied 
to  their  docks." 


That  Act  set  m  motion  tiiree  and  a  lialf 
decades  of  descending  t;irifl  barriers  and  ris- 
ing world  trade.  Our  producers  and  farmers 
found  new  markets  .abroad,  and  American 
exports  multiplied  twenty-fold. 

Tills  era  of  commercial  progress  was  capped 
by  the  Kennedy  Round  Agreements  reached 
at  Geneva  last  year — the  greatest  success  in 
all  the  history  of  International  trade  nego- 
tiations. 

When  I  reported  to  the  Congress  last  No- 
vember on  the  Kennedy  Round,  I  said  it 
would  mean  new  factories,  more  jobs,  lower 
prices  to  families,  and  liigher  incomes  for 
American  workers  and  for  our  trading  ixiri- 
ners  throughout  the  world. 

Already,  through  these  Agreements,  tariff 
barriers  everywhere  are  falling,  bringing  sav- 
ings to  consumers,  and  opening  new  over- 
.seas  markets  for  competitive  producers. 

But  the  problems  and  the  promises  of 
world  trade  are  always  changing.  We  must 
have  tlie  tools  not  only  to  adjust  to  change, 
but  to  turn  change  t  j  our  advantage. 

To  prepare  for  the  era  of  world  trade  un- 
folding before  us  now.  I  submit  to  tlie  Con- 
gress today  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  196H. 
This  meusiu-e  will: 

maintain  our  negotiating  authority  to  set- 
tle— advantageously — trade  problems  and 
disputes. 

carry  out  the  special  Geneva  agreement 
on  chemicals  and  other  products. 

improve  the  means  through  which  Ameri- 
can firms  and  workers  can  adjust  to  new 
competition  from  Increased  Imports. 

OUR  INTERNATIONAL  RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1968  will 
strengthen  relations  with  our  trading  part- 
ners in  three  ways. 

First,  it  will  extend  through  June  30.  1970 
the  President's  .luthority  to  conduct  nego- 
tiations for  tariff  reductions.  This  authority 
was  contained  in  provisions  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of   1962  that  have  expired. 

Most  of  this  authority  was  used  In  ne- 
gotiating the  Kennedy  Round.  Tlie  unused 
portion  of  that  Authority  will  give  the  Pres- 
ident the  flexibility  to  adjust  tarilT  rates  as 
future   developments   might   require. 

For  example,  the  United  States  might  find 
it  necessary  to  increase  the  duty  on  a  par- 
ticular article — as  the  result  of  an  "escape 
clause"  action  or  a  statutory  change  In  tariff 
classification.  In  such  event,  we  would  be 
obliged  to  give  other  nations  compensatory 
tarirf  adjustments  for  Their  trade  losses. 

Without  this  authority,  we  would  Invite 
retaliation  and  endanger  American  markets 
abroad. 

/  recommend  that  the  President's  author- 
?.';/  to  make  these  tariff  adjustments  be  ex- 
truded through  June  30.  1070. 

Second,  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1968 
will  eliminate  tlie  American  Selling  Price 
system  of  customs  valuation.  This  action  Is 
necessary  to  carry  ovit  the  special  agree- 
ment reached  during  the  Kennedy  Round. 

The  American  Selling  Price  system  has 
outlived  its  pfurpose.  It  should  be  ended. 

The  generally  accepted  method  of  valuing 
eoods  for  tariff  purposes — which  we  and  all 
our  trading  partners  employ — is  to  use  the 
actual  price  of  the  item  to  the  importer 

But  many  years  ago.  to  protect  a  few 
of  our  fledgling  Industries,  we  imposed  on 
competing  foreign  goods — in  addition  to  a 
substantial  tarllf — the  special  requirement 
that  their  tariff  value  be  determined  by 
.<merican  prices.  Today  this  unusual  sys- 
tem  often  produces  tariff  protection  of  more 
than  100  percent  of  the  Import  cost  of  the 
product. 

Such  excessive  protection  Is  both  unfair 
and  unnecessary. 

This  system  is  unfair  because  it — 
Gives  to  a  few  industries  a  special  priv- 
ilege available  to  no  other  American  business. 
Rests  on  an  arbitrary  method  of  valuation 
which  no  other  nation  vises. 
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Diverges  from  the  provisions  of  the  General 
Agreenaent  on  TarlrTs  and  Trade. 

Imposes  an  unjustified  burden  on  the 
U  S.  consumer. 

Thi<i  -ii/stem  is  unnecessary  because  the 
few  industries  which  it  covers  no  longer  need 
special  government  protection. 

It  applies  primarily  to  the  chemical  in- 
dustry in  the  benzenoid  field.  Yet  chemi- 
cals, and  benzenoids  In  particular,  are 
among  our  most  efficient  and  rapidly  ex- 
panding industries.  They  have  done  well  at 
home.  They  have  done  well  in  the  interna- 
tional market.  They  arc  in  a  .strong  position 
to   face  normal  competition  from  imports. 

.■\  supplementary  agreement  was  negoti- 
ated iit  Oeneva  which  will  lower  foreign 
ta^^fs  on  .American  chemicals  and  reduce 
certain  non-tariff  barriers — road  taxes  and 
tariff  preferences — on  .American  automobiles 
and  tobacco.  To  receive  these  important  con- 
cessions, the  United  States  must  eliminate 
the  .American  Selling  Price  valuation  system 
and  thereby  give  foreign  producers  of  chem- 
icals and  a  few  other  products  norm.^1  access 
to  our  market.s.  This  bargain  is  clearly  in 
our  national  interest — good  for  our  indus- 
tries, good  :or  our  workers,  and  good  for  our 
consumers 

/  rtconitaend  that  the  Congress  eliminate 
the  AmfTican  Selling  Price  system  to  remove 
inequir^s  tn  our  tariffs  and  enable  us  to 
take  advan'age  of  concessions  negotiated  in 
the  Kennedy  Round. 

Third,  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1968 
will  provide  for  specific  funding  of  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  General  Agreement  on 
TanfTs  and  Trade. 

This  IS  the  procedure  we  follow  in  meet- 
ing our  financial  responsibilities  to  all  other 
international  organizations. 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  has  become  the  most  important  forum 
for  the  conduct  of  international  trade  rela- 
tions. Tlie  Kennedy  Round  took  place  under 
its  allspices.  Yet  since  1947.  \^'e  have  financed 
our  annual  contribution  to  this  Agreement 
through  general  contingency  funds  rather 
than  through  a  specific  authorization. 

/  recommend  that  the  Congress  authorise 
specific  appropriations  tor  the  Am.erican 
share  of  the  upenses  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

oi;r  needs  .^t  home 

When  trade  barriers  fall,  the  American 
people  and  the  American  economy  benefit. 
Open  trade  lines: 

Reduce  prices  of  goods  from  abroad. 

Increase  opportunities  for  American  busi- 
nesses and  larms  to  export  their  products. 
This  means  expanded  production  and  more 
Job  opportunities. 

Help  improve  the  efficiency  and  competi- 
tive .strength  of  our  industries.  This  means 
a  higher  rate  of  economic  growth  for  our 
nation  and  higher  incomes  for  our  people. 

Some  firms,  however,  have  ditficulty  in 
meeting  foreign  competition,  and  need  time 
and  help  to  make  the  adjustment. 

Since  international  trade  strengthens  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  it  is  only  fair  that  the 
government  assist  those  businessmen  and 
workers  who  face  serious  problems  as  a  result 
of  Increased  imports. 

The  Congress  recognized  this  need — In  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962— by  establish- 
ing a  program  of  trade  adjustment  assistance 
to  businessmen  and  workers  adversely  af- 
fected  by   imports. 

Unfortunately,  this  program  has  been  In- 
effective. The  test  of  eligibility  has  proved 
to  be  too  rigid,  too  technical,  and  too  com- 
plicated. 

-As  part  of  a  comprehensive  trade  expan- 
sion policy.  I  propose  that  we  make  our  ad- 
justment assistance  program  fair  and 
workable. 

/  recommend  that  Congress  broaden  the 
eligibility  for  this  assistance.  The  test  should 
be  simple  and  clear:  relief  should  be  avail- 
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able  whenever  increased  imports  are  a  sub- 
stantial cause  of  injury. 

I  intend  to  pattern  the  administration  of 
this  program  on  the  Automotive  Products 
Trade  Act  of  1965.  Determinations  of  eligi- 
bility icill  be  made  jointly  by  the  Secretaries 
of  Labor,  Commerce  and  Treasury. 

The  adjustment  assistance  provisions  of 
Automotive  Products  Trade  Act  of  1965  have 
been  successful.  They  have  well  served  Amer- 
ican automobile  firms  and  their  workers  as 
we  have  moved  to  create  an  integrated  U.S.- 
Canadian auto  market. 

These   provisions   will   expire   on  June   30. 

/  recoinmend  that  the  Congress  extend 
the  adjustment  assistance  provisions  of  the. 
Automotive  Products  Trade  Act  through 
June  30.  1971. 

TRADE    I.VITMTIVES    FOR    THE    Ft'TURE 

The  measures  I  have  recommended  today 
will  help  us  carry  forward  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  our  reciprocal  trade  policy. 

But  even  as  we  consolidate  our  past  gains, 
we  must  look  to  the  future. 

First  and  foremost,  we  must  ensure  that 
the  progress  ice  have  made  is  net  tost  th'^ough 
new  trade  restrictions. 

One  central  fact  Is  clear.  A  vicious  cycle 
of  trade  restrictions  harms  most  the  nation 
which  trades  most.  .And  America  is  that 
nation. 

At  the  present  time,  proposals  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress  would  impose  quotas  or 
other  trade  restrictions  on  the  imports  of  over 
twenty  industries.  These  measures  would 
cover  about  *7  billion  of  our  imports — close 
to  half  of  all  imports  subject  to  duty. 

In  a  world  of  expanding  trade,  such  restric- 
tions would  be  self-defeating.  Under  interna- 
tional rules  of  trade,  a  nation  restricts  im- 
ports only  at  the  risk  of  its  own  exports.  Re- 
striction begets  restriction. 

In  reality,  "protectionist"  measures  do  not 
protect  any  of  us: 

They  do  not  protect  the  American  working 
man.  If  world  markets  shrink,  there  will  be 
fewer  jobs. 

They  do  not  protect  the  American  business- 
man. In  the  long  run,  smaller  markets  will 
mea.n  smaller  profits. 

They  do  not  protect  the  American  con- 
sumer. He  will  pay  more  for  the  goods  he 
buys. 

The  fact  is  that  every  American — directly 
or  indirectly — has  a  stake  in  the  growth  and 
vitality  of  an  open  economic  system. 

Our  policy  of  liberal  trade  has  served  this 
nation  well.  It  will  continue  to  advance  our 
interests  in  the  future. 

But  these  are  critical  times  for  the  nation's 
economy.  We  have  launched  a  series  of 
measures  to  reduce  a  serious  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit.  As  part  of  this  program.  I  have 
called  for  a  major  long-run  effort  to  increase 
our  trade  surplus.  This  requires  that  we  push 
ahead  with  actions  to  keep  open  the  channels 
of  trade. 

Many  of  our  trading  partners  have  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  cooperate  In  this  ef- 
fort by  accelerating  some  of  their  tariff  reduc- 
tions agreed  to  In  the  Kennedy  Round,  and 
by  permitting  the  United  States  to  defer  a 
Ix>rtion  of  our  tariff  reductions.  Furthermore, 
a  number  of  Western  Europ>ean  countries  are 
now  takins;  more  active  steps  to  achieve  a 
higher  rate  of  economic  growth.  This  prom- 
ises to  increase  the  demand  for  our  exports 
and  improve  our  trade  position. 

To  take  full  advantage  of  the  expanded 
trading  opportunitlet.  that  lie  ahead,  we  must 
improve  the  competitive  position  of  American 
gDOds.  Passage  of  the  anti-infiation  tax  is 
the  most  critical  action  we  could  take  now 
to  strengthen  our  position  at  home  and  in 
world  markets.  The  tax  measure  I  have 
recommended  will  help  prevent  destructive 
price  increases — which  can  sap  the  vitality 
and  strength  of  our  economy.  Continued  rapid 
increases  in  our  prices  would  meaji  fewer 
ex{x>rts  and  higher  imports. 
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Second,  other  nations  must  join  with  us  to 
put  an  end  to  non-tariff  barriers. 

Trade  is  a  two-way  street.  A  successful 
trade  policy  must  be  built  upon  reciprocity. 
Our  own  trade  initiatives  will  founder  unle.ss 
our  tr.iding  partners  Join  with  us  in  these 
efforts. 

The  Kennedy  Round  was  an  outstanding 
ex.imple  of  international  cooperation.  But 
major  non-tariff  biirrters  continue  to  impc<lr 
the  free  flow  of  international  conuiu-rcf 
These  barriers  now  block  many  U.S.  products 
from    competing    lor    world    markets. 

Some  non-tariff  barriers  violate  provisions 
of  the  General  .Agreement  on  Tariff  .aid 
Trade.  We  will  step  up  our  efforts  to  secure 
the  prompt  removal  of  these  illegal  restric- 
tions. 

Other  non-t.iriff  barriers  may  not  be  illegal, 
but  they  clearly   hamper  and  hinder  tr.ide 
Such    barriers    ;ire    found    in    all    countries 
the    American    celling    Price    system    is    an 
example  of  one  of  our  non-t.arlff  barriers. 

We  have  initiated  a  major  international 
study  to  asse.ss  the  effect  of  non-t;iriff  b;;r- 
riers  on  world  trade. 

We  have  already  begun  action  in  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and 
other  international  organizations  to  deal 
with  some  of  these  non-uiriff  barriers. 

Efforts  such  as  these  are  an  important  ele- 
ment in  our  trade  policy.  All  sides  must  bf 
prepared  to  dismantle  unjustified  or  un- 
reasonable barriers  to  trade. 

Reciprocity  and  fair  play  are  the  essential 
standards  for  international  trade.  ^Vmenc.i 
will  insist  on  these  conditions  in  all  our 
negotiations   to  lower  non-tariff  barriers 

Third,  ice  must  develop  a  long-rancjc 
policy  to  guide  Amencan  trade  expansion 
through  the  1970's. 

I  have  directed  the  President's  Special  Rep- 
resentative for  Trade  Negotiations  to  make 
an  intensive  study  of  our  future  trade  re- 
quirements and  needs. 

I  would  hope  that  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  leaders  of  Labor,  Business  and 
.Agriculture  will  work  with  the  Executive 
Branch  in  this  effort.  To  help  develop  the 
foundations  of  a  far-reaching  policy,  I  will 
issue  an  Executive  Order  that  establishes  a 
\rtde  basis  for  consultation  and  assistance 
in  this  important  v^-ork. 

.AN     EXPANDING     ERA     IN     WORLD     TRADE 

The  proposals  in  this  message  have  been 
shaped  to  one  purpose — to  develop  the  prom- 
ise of  an  expanding  era  in  world  trade 

We  started  on  this  road  three  and  a  half 
decades  ago.  In  the  course  of  that  journey, 
the  Amencan  farmer,  the  businessman,  the 
worker  and  the  consumer  have  benentted. 

The  road  ahead  can  lead  to  new  levels  of 
prosperity  and  achievement  for  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1968 
will  speed  us  on  the  way. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  this  important 
measure  its  prompt  and  favorable  considera- 
tion. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  .May  28,  1968. 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY.  OF  NEW 
YORK,  RECEIVES  HONORARY  DE- 
GREE 


HON.  DANIEL  D.  ROSTENKOWSKI 

of    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28,  1968 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  gcxxl  friend  and  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable John  M.  Murphy,  of  New  York, 
recently  toured  Korea.  South  Vietnam, 
and  other  areas  in  Southeast  Asia.  Mr. 
Murphy  is  no  stranger  to  this  area;  it 


was  his  third  battlefield  inspection  of 
Vietnam,  and  he  liad  served  in  Korea 
durins  the  Korean  War,  where  he  won 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cress,  the  Na- 
tion's second  liighest  award  for  bravery. 
While  in  Korea  Mr.  Murphy  was  awarded 
■in  honorary  decree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by 
the  Suns  Kyun  Kwan  University  in  Seoul. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  text  of  Mr. 
Murphy's  speech  on  that  occasion: 

REMARKS    BY    REPRESENT.ATIVE    JOHN    M.    MUR- 

PHY  OF  New  York  at  Sung  Kyun  Kwan 

tNIVFR^ITY.   S^Eori,.   ICOKEA.   UPON   RECEIVING 

AN  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
APRIL  15.  1968 

The  university  occupies  a  key  position  in 
the  life  of  a  nation.  As  the  depository  for  the 
cultural  and  intellectual  wealth  of  a  na- 
tion, the  university  provides  the  stability  and 
continuity  necessary  to  preserve  and  protect 
t'le  nation's  identity. 

Regardless  of  ch.inges  in  government  or 
rule,  whether  they  be  internal  or  external, 
•^  long  as  the  university  survives,  the  na- 
tion will  be  assured  of  retaining  its  sense 
oi  purpose  and  direction  and  meaning. 

jj.s  .'.n  American  I  rannot  help  i;e  im- 
iTessed  with  the  longevity  of  your  university, 
in  the  United  States  our  oldest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished universities  are  only  a  few  hun- 
(irert  years  old.  Sung  Kyun  ICwnn  University 
i-is  been  in  opcrafion  f'>'-  nearly  a  millen- 
nium, and  was  trafcing  loaders  for  your  na- 
non  before  my  country  uud  even  been 
ii'-i'overed. 

But  While  a  university  is  a  link  with  the 
j.ast.  it  is  also  a  bridge  to  the  future,  while 
i'  preserves  the  old.  it  must  also  discover 
the  new;  It  must  be  flexible  enough  to  meet 
'10  demands  of  a  changing  world  without 
s.icrificing  the  strength  and  stability  it  de- 
rives from  its  ancient  heritage. 

sung  Kvun  Kwan  University  has  success- 
fully met"  this  dual  responsibility.  It  met 
the  Impact  of  Western  Civilization  in  the 
19th  centurv  by  introducing  a  new  educa- 
tional system  to  reap  the  beneiits  of  both 
Eastern  and  Western  culture;  the  year  1895 
marks  the  date  when  your  modern  univer- 
i;i\'  was  established. 

Todav.  Sung  Kyun  Kwan  University  con- 
tinues to  plav  a  leading  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  nation.  It  is  training  a  new 
'.;eneration  of  leaders  who  will  lead  Korea 
into  the  21st  century,  just  as  it  trained 
many  of  the  leaders  who  today  guide  your 

nation. 

But  the  university  also  fosters  the  edu- 
cational, social  and  cultural  development 
of  the  rest  of  the  nation.  It  is  both  an  ex- 
ample to  be  followed,  and  a  stimulus  tn  those 
who  would  follow.  The  creat  economic  and 
jcial  progress  which  today  is  so  evident  in 
Korea  is  directly  indebted  to  this  fine  uni- 
versity. 

In  receiving  this  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws 
Degree.  I  am  honored  first  by  the  fact  that 
this  university  occupies  such  a  hallowed 
position  in  the  history,  both  past  and  pres- 
ent, of  your  nation. 

I  am"  honored  second  because  I  feel  very 
close  to  both  your  country  and  your  people. 
I  helped  in  your  effort  to  defend  your  free- 
dom more  than  fifteen  years  ago,  and  since 
that  time  I  have  maintained  close  ties  v^'ith 
mv  manv  Korean  friends,  both  in  my  coun- 
trv  an  here  in  Korea.  I  have  met  many  of 
ruur  national  legislators  when  they  visited 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
•■)und  that  we  had  much  in  common,  both 
.'..s  individuals  and  as  nations.  I  am  also 
proud  to  say  that  I  am  an  honorary  citizen 
(■I  Kyung  Sang  Nam  Do  province. 

Third.  I  am  honored  because  this  degree 
IE  in  a  field  which  I  consider  to  be  the  most 
i'uportant  in  any  free  .society.  As  a  Repre- 
,-entative  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  it  Is  my  Job  to  help  write  the  laws 
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which  guide  my  nation,  and  I  believe  that 
the  strength  of  the  nation  depends  In  a  large 
part  on  the  strength  of  those  laws. 

Law  Is  the  fabric  of  our  societies.  It  is  the 
source  of  our  strength,  it  gives  order  to  our 
lives,  and  it  provides  the  iramework  within 
which  we  can  live  and  prosper  as  individ- 
uals to  the  lullest  extent  of  our  capabiliUes. 
Basically  law  is  an  expression  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  men.  It  sets  forth  this 
relationship  in  a  formal  manner,  Init  it  is 
essentially  an  acknowledgment  that  men 
must  respect  the  rights  of  the  Individual, 
that  men  share  a  common  purpose  in  life, 
that  men  desire  to  be  free  to  pursue  their 
own  goals  in  life,  and  that  to  do  to  they 
must  establish  a  legal  framework  which  pro- 
tects both  their  own  rights  and  the  rights 
1.1  others. 

'Hiis  common  understanding  between  men 
■  ■volves  into  mutual  respect  among  nation.^ 
For  the  rights  cliUmed  by  an  individual  are 
liiose  claimed  by  a  nation.  Just  as  individ- 
uals want  the  freedom  to  live  their  own 
lives,  so  do  nations  want  this  freedom:  just 
as  men  realize  that  cooperation  and  mutual 
respect  for  the  differences  between  them  is 
essential  for  orderly  development  of  any 
society,  so  must  nations  realize  that  coopera- 
tion and  mutual  respect  are  essential  lor  the 
peaceful  development  i.jf  the  world. 

Tlie  United  States  and  Korea  have  fought 
1  )r  ihis  philosophy  in  the  past,  and  we 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  oday  in  Vietnam 
lighting  lor  it  once  again.  It  is  our  common 
desire  to  live  in  peace  under  this  philosophy, 
but  it  is  also  our  common  pledge  to  resist 
any  attempt  to  destroy  this  philosophy. 

It  has  been  said  that  -eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  liberty."  This  has  never  been 
more  true  than  It  is  today.  Freedom  can- 
not be  sacriliced  in  one  part  of  the  world 
without  endangering  it  throughout  the 
world. 

I  am  confident,  however,  that  the  uni- 
versal desire  for  freedom  will  prevail  on  this 
planet,  for  freedom  is  the  strongest  force 
we  know  today.  Man's  technology  has  pro- 
duced awesome  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
but  none  has  the  power  of  an  idea  or  a 
dream.  Bombs  can  threaten  to  destroy  much 
oi  the  world,  but  the  concept  of  ireedom 
will  eventually  rule  the  world. 


ARMENIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


OF    LOUI.SIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1968 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  SiJcaker.  the  great 
tragedy  of  these  times  is  the  subjucation 
of  peoples  under  the  Fascist-like  dicta- 
torship of  Communists  who  now  dom- 
inate the  lands  of  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Balkans,  and  the  Caucasus.  One  of  the 
proudest  of  these  nations  is  the  Arme- 
nian people,  its  homeland  now  reduced  to 
a  puppet  state  in  the  U.S.S.R.  But  it  was 
not  always  so.   Just  50  years  ago,   the 
Armenians  were  a  free  and  independent 
people  with  their  own  Government  and 
iheir  own  state,  without  the  bonds  of 
tyranny  or  the  chains  of  oppression. 
'  The  Republic  of  Armenia,  patterned 
after  the  Republican  ;:overnment  of  the 
American  system  and  some  of  the  Euro- 
nean  nations,  was  born  after  the  Great 
War  aniid  the  hopes  of  the  Armenian 
people   that   they   would   finally   realize 
their  centunes-long  dream  of  a  free  and 
independent  nation  of  their  own. 
But   the   Armenians   were   imable   to 
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withstand  the  onslaught  of  other,  more 
powerful  countries.  The  Armenians  had 
started  their  new  country  with  tiie  barest 
of  resources  and  liad  believed  they  could 
coexist  with  their  neighbors.  Soon, 
Russia  and  Turkey  were  conspiring  to 
end  the  Armenian  dream  of  liberty.  Just 
2  years  after  the  rebirth  of  Armenia  that 
had  once  flourished  as  a  proud  nation 
before  the  rise  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the 
Republic  of  Armenia  succumbed  to  the 
strength  of  the  Turkish  and  Russian 
Armies. 

In  those  50  years  since  the  foundation 
of  the  Armenian  Republic,  other  nations 
have  come  and  gone,  many  forgotten  by 
all  but  the  historians.  The  principles  of 
.self-determination  and  freedom  are  ex- 
pired dreams,  lying  in  state  with  the  na- 
tions that  were  created  and  nurtured  on 
the  slim  hope  that  men  would  i  ecogni;  c 
the  basic  ideals  of  individual  freedoms. 
The  machinations  of  international  diplo- 
macy and  power  den  it  the  death  blow  to 
the  R,epublic  of  Armenia  because  the 
worlds  iree  men  did  njt  care  or  would 
not  be  botheicd  v.'ith  ino  struggling  na- 
tion in  tiie  Caurasus  Mountains. 

But  Armenia  did  not  die  m  1920.  and 
the  Armenian  people  did  not  rnd  their 
valiant  struggle  for  freedom,  just  as  no 
free  men  surrender  to  the  tyrants  and 
the  dictators  who  would  loci:  the  yoke  of 
oppression  around  the  neck  of  all  men. 

These  i>eople  now  living  behind  the 
barricades  of  intolerance  and  the  thou- 
sands that  live  in  exile.  ,scat:.ered  across 
the  world  when  their  nation  dissolved, 
have  not  forgotten  Armenia.  Tliey  will 
never  relinquish  their  right  to  live  again 
in  their  nation.  It  is  their  dream  that  one 
day  the  Armenians  living  in  tlie  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  Armenians  denied  the  status  uf 
citizens  will  regain  their  nation. 

On  this  50th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Armenian  Republic  on  May  28, 
1918.  we,  the  free  people  of  the  world, 
must  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  most 
basic  principles  of  individual  liberty  un- 
der God— that  all  peoples  should  have 
the  right  to  rule  and  govern  themselves 
and  be  assured  ot  a  future  for  their 
children. 

I  congratulate  the  Armenians  on  this 
the  anniversary  of  their  Republic. 
Theirs  is  not  forgotten  by  free  men. 


REGRET  FOR  THE  SITUATION 
IN  WASHINGTON 


HON.  EDWIN  W.  EDWARDS 

OF    LOULSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  looking  forward  to  a  visit 
by  a  urouo  of  patriotic  high  .^^chool  stu- 
dents from  Jennings.  La.  The  stroup 
planned  to  \isit  Washington  on  June  6 
and  had  made  all  the  nccossan-  arrange- 
ments, including  a  scheduled  guided  tour 
of  the  White  House.  For  reasons  be.st  ex- 
pressed in  the  letter  which  follows,  the 
L'roup  has  elected  to  cancel  its  trip  to  our 
Nation's  Capital.  How  tragic  that  in  this 
Nation.  .Americans  are  fearful  to  visit 
our  Capital  as  -i  result  of  the  unrest. 
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violence,  and  turmoil  here  in  Washing- 
ton. It  is  a  sad  commentary  and  a  poor 
example  to  people  around  the  world  who 
are  striving  for  the  freedoms  we  so  often 
boast  exist  here  in  America.  I  hope  that 
it  is  not  unrealistic  to  believe  that  in 
the  near  future  all  American  citizens  will 
demonstrate  a  desire  to  restore  pe&ce  and 
quiet,  law  and  order  and  a  respect  for  law 
and  order  in  our  Capital  and  in  our  be- 
loved Nation.  That  is  the  kind  of  march, 
ana  demonstration  we  need  in  troubled 
America.  Hopefully,  we  can  address  our- 
selves, as  the  freest  people  known  to 
mankind,  to  our  sober  and  law-abiding 
ways  and  in  full  respect  for  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  all  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  herein  the  letter 
received  from  these  students  and  join 
with  them  in  expressing  my  own  regrets 
anent  the  situation  now  existing  in 
Washington: 

Jennings  High  School, 
Jennings.  La..  May  16,  1968. 
Hon.  Edwin  Edwards. 

House  of  Representatives,  Seventh.  District, 
Louisiana,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear    Jlk.    Edwards:     This    is    ;i    letter    of 
thanks,    regret    and    anger    that    we    believe 
must  be  written. 

First,  thank  you  very  much  for  taking  such 
a  strong  Interest  in  our  proposed  trip  to 
Washington.  D  C,  and  arranging  for  the  trip 
through  the  White  House  that  seemed  to 
have  such  strong  appeal  to  the  students. 

Secondly,  we  regret  to  Inform  you  that  we 
have  be«n  forced  to  cancel  our  trip  to  Wash- 
ington A  vast  majority  of  the  parents  felt 
that  this  was  necessary.  We  realize  that  we 
may  have  been  able  to  have  stayed  in  Wash- 
ington for  a  month  and  not  have  seen  any 
violence,  while  possibly,  one  of  our  buses 
might  have  been  In  the  wrong  place  at  the 
wrong  time  and  Injury  or  worse  may  have 
occiured  to  our  young  people. 

The  angry  part  has  to  do  with  what  I  am 
sure  you  and  the  majority  of  other  .Ameri- 
cans believe  very  strongly.  Our  first  reaction 
after  having  to  cancel  the  trip  was  one  of 
sorrow  becaise  so  many  young  people  had 
looked  forward  to  this  trip  for  such  a  long 
time  and  then  to  have  it  taken  away  from 
them  was  indeed  a  sorrowful  thing.  But  the 
final  reaction  that  set  In.  the  one  that  Is 
still  very  strong  in  us  today.  Is  one  of  anger — 
anger  at  the  very  thought  that  this  country, 
which  Is  so  great  and  mighty  and  wealthy 
and  has  for  so  long  upheld  the  foundations 
of  freedom,  would  have  allowed  events  to 
advance  to  the  point  that  a  group  of  high 
school  students,  intent  on  studying  their 
nation's  history  and  government,  had  to  can- 
cel a  trip  to  their  nation's  capital.  What  has 
become  of  our  freedom  of  travel?  What  has 
become  of  our  freedom  to  pursue  our  educa- 
tional goals'.'  We  don't  know  what  has  hap- 
pened to  them;  we  can  only  say  we  are  very 
angry ! 

Again  we  say,  thank  you  Congressman 
Edwards.  The  parents  of  this  group  really 
appreciate  what  you  have  done  for  us.  I, 
also,  would  like  to  e.xpress  my  gratitude  for 
your  help. 

Respectfully, 
J.  W.  Adcock,  Carolyn  Ford,  Glenda 
LeGros.  Nancy  Ford,  Randy  Sonnler, 
Ronald  BiUodeaux,  ,Tlmmy  Doucet. 
Matt  Dees,  John  Conner,  Jr.,  Ann 
Spurry,  Alice  Marie  Lockey,  Buddy 
Bloch,  Calvin  Mire,  Matt  Hebert,  Randy 
May,  Ronald  Wilkinson,  Jeannie  Adams 
Sandy  Caldwell.  Polly  Mire,  Diane  Bert- 
rand,  Karla  Nelson.  Charlotte  Cormier. 
Charles  Patrick  LeGros.  Wally  Con- 
stant. Jill  Hebert.  'V'alerie  Dalley. 
Brenda  M.  Lejeune.  Evelyn  Settlemyer. 
Judy  PoiLsson,  Chris  Vlcknalr,  Connie 
Davis.  v^ 
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ELECTION  PERIL  AT  PANAMA 


Maij  28,  1968 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  28,  1968 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  House  on  "Peril  at  Panama" 
in  the  Record  of  March  28,  1968,  I  com- 
mented on  the  much  publicized  attempt 
by  the  present  National  Government  of 
Panama  to  control  the  outcome  of  this 
Isthmian  countr>''s  presidential  election 
in  favor  of  the  government's  candidate 
and  against  the  opposition. 

In  the  May  12  election  there  were  three 
aspirants  for  the  presidency  of  Panama: 
David  Samudio,  the  government  candi- 
date; Dr.  Arnulfo  Arias,  the  candidate 
of  the  opposition:  and  Dr.  Antonio  Gon- 
zalez Revilla,  candidate  of  the  small 
Christian  Democratic  Party. 

In  contrast  with  the  election  practice 
in  the  United  States,  w-here  the  results 
of  an  election  would  be  known  in  the 
night  immediately  following  the  vote,  the 
results  in  Panama  of  the  May  12  election 
are  not  yet  known  nor  is  it  known  when 
such  announcement  will  be  made.  It 
seems  clear,  however,  from  returns  of  the 
workers  for  the  three  candidates  that 
Dr.  Arnulfo  Arias  was  the  winner.  Such 
delay  can  be  explained  only  by  the 
manipulations  of  the  parties  in  power. 

The  forces  supporting  the  govern- 
ment's candidate,  according  to  popular 
judgment  in  Panama  and  as  given  by 
prominent  and  objective  newspapers  with 
observers  on  the  spot,  is  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Panama  is  delaying  action  on  the 
counting  and  announcement  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  vote  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  and  putting  into  practice 
fraudulent  procedures  to  defeat  the  ma- 
jority of  the  voters. 

Tlius,  in  two  news  stories  from  Pan- 
ama City  by  James  Nelson  Goodsell  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  May  21 
and  27,  1968,  he  cites  open  declarations 
by  supporters  of  the  government  candi- 
date that  their  purpose  is  to  defraud  the 
winner  of  his  majority  in  favor  of  their 
owTi  candidate:  also  that  candidate 
Samudio  has  stated: 

We  can  do  away  with  25.000  (votes)  but 
how  can  we  get  rid  of  50,000? 

The  National  Guard  of  Panama,  which 
previously  favored  the  government  can- 
didate, has  recently  announced  that  it 
will  recognize  as  valid  the  vote  as  final- 
ly announced  by  the  Panamanian  Board 
of  Scrutiny.  Certainly,  Panama,  by  its 
own  actions,  has  again  revealed  its  in- 
herent ix)litical  instability. 

Because  of  the  .strategic  importance  of 
the  Panama  Canal  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  cverj'  right  to  be 
deeply  concerned  about  the  current  sit- 
uation at  Panama. 

They  wish  the  candidate  who  received 
the  required  number  of  votes  to  be  de- 
clared the  wirmer  and  thus  to  see  a  con- 
stitutional outcome  ensue  v/ith  the 
cxjurse  of  fair  play  and  justice  observed. 
Just  such  a  condition  as  now  obtaining 
in  Panama  adds  to  the  apprehension  on 
the  part  of  the  U.S.  Congress  concerning 
Panamanian  stability  and  the  security  of 
the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal. 


Because  of  their  relevance,  I  quote  as 
part  of  my  remarks  the  indicated  news 
stories  by  James  Nelson  Goodsell;  also 
two  editorials  from  important  newspa- 
pers denouncing  what  has  been  tran- 
spiring in  Panama : 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May 

21.  1968] 

Panama  AwArrs  Vote  Review 

( By  James  Nelson  Goodsell » 

Panama  City.— Panama's  long-drawn-uut 
electoral  drama  shifted  over  the  weekend 
to  the  hlgh-celUnged  hall  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Industry,  and  Agriculture  here 

Seated  at  one  end  of  the  hall  was  Junta 
Naclonal  de  Escrutlno — the  national  board 
of  scrutiny,  composed  of  one  member  from 
each  of  the  10  parties  represented  In  the  Mav 
12  presidential  election. 

Before  the  group  were  oflBclal  papers  from 
the  first  of  1,360  polling  places  throughout 
the  nation. 

The  board's  task:  to  decide  whether  David 
.Samudio,  the  government  candidate,  or  Dr 
Arnulfo  Arias,  the  opposition  candidate.  v.-\n 
be  Panama's  next  president. 

Mr.  Samudio,  a  former  finance  minister 
In  the  Cabinet  of  outgoing  President  Roble.^ 
continues  to  claim  a  small  margin  of  about 
5.000  votes. 

But.  Dr.  Arias  also  claims  victory — by  close 
to  50.000  votes 

And  Dr  Antonio  Gonzalez  Revilla,  candi- 
date of  the  small  but  growing  Christian  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  says  his  party's  computations 
show  a  clear  Arias  victory. 

BIG    QUESTION    POSED 

In  fact,  most  observers  here  tend  to  ac- 
cept an  Arias  plurality.  Then  the  question 
arises:  Why  shouldn't  he  be  declared  presi- 
dent? 

Part  of  the  answer  lies  In  the  attitude  of 
government  politicians.  There  Is  deep-seated 
bitterness  between  Arias  and  many  in  the 
government,  going  back  many  years  to  the 
previous  two  Arias  presidencies.  People  in 
the  Robles  government  do  not  want  to  see 
Arias  president  and  have  vowed  to  do  all 
within  their  power  to  keep  him  from  the 
presidency. 

The  tactic  now  seems  to  be  one  of  delay 
in  certifying  the  vote,  allowing  time  for 
maneuver  or.  as  one  independent  politician 
said,  "allowing  time  for  a  miracle  to  hap- 
pen." 

The  government-controlled  electrical  tri- 
bunal, which  ordinarily  gives  results  before 
the  national  Ixiard  of  scrutiny  review-;  the 
vote,  has  so  far  refused  to  issue  any  official 
returns. 

arias  backing  stronger 

And  thus  the  whole  election  focus  has 
fallen  on  the  board  of  scrutiny,  which  met 
for  the  lirst  time  Saturday  and  continued 
a  rather  confused  meeting  schedule  Sunday 
and  Monday 

The  board's  members  include  representa- 
tives from  live  parties  supporting  Dr.  Arias. 
four  supporting  Mr.  Samudio.  and  one  from 
the  Christian  Democratic  Party  which  has 
accepted  an  Arias  victory  The  government 
can  vote  only  in  case  of  a  tie. 

Thus  on  the  surface  of  things.  Arias  forces 
•.ippear  stronger  with  six  votes  than  Samudio 
forces  with  four. 

This  surface  strength  showed  up  over  the 
weekend  in  various  votes  on  procedural  mat- 
ters. A  majority  called  for  the  vote  review 
to  begin  with  Panama  City  and  then  to  go 
through  the  provinces  in  order  of  population. 
Traditionally,  the  vote  review  has  taken 
provinces   in    strict   alphabetical    order 

EARLY    LE.AD    VALUED 

A  debate  over  where  to  start  counting 
may  seem  unimportant,  for  It  will  not  change 
the  vote,  but  to  the  parties  involved  It  was 
a  question  of  major  impwrtanee.  Panama 
City   is   conceded    to    be   pro-Arias,   and   an 
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early  lead  in  the  vote  review  was  felt  to  be 
an  important  advantage  by  the  Arias  group. 

samudio  supporters  then  got  into  the  pic- 
ture by  obtaining  an  order  from  the  elec- 
toral tribunal  that  the  vote  count  lollow 
alphabetical  order.  This  was  rejected  by  Ari;^ 
supporters,  who  said  the  electoral-tribunal 
order  was  unofficial  since  it  was  not  pub- 
lished in  the  nation's  official  gazette,  having 
been  issued  on  Sunday  when  the  gazette  Is 
not  published.  And  so  it  went. 

The  first  polling  places  to  undergo  review 
late  Sunday  were  in  Panama  City.  Polling 
place  No.  1  gave  Dr.  Arias  150  votes  and  Mr. 
•■iamudio  111 

The  whole  proce.ss  of  review  is  proving  slow. 
In  the  first  three  hours,  only  14  polling 
places   hud    been   certified. 

LONG    HAUL    EXPECTED 

A  long  haul  in  this  vote  review  is  expected. 
.Apparently  an  Arias  landslide  would  result 
in  a  difficult  change  result.  The  government 
tactic,  as  outlined  to  this  reporter  by  one 
highly  placed  supporter  ol  Mr  .Samudio.  is 
to  -stall,  staU,  stall  while  we  see  what  iiap- 
pens." 

His  comment  came  after  that  of  still  an- 
oUier  Samudio  supporter  who  virtually  ad- 
mitted the  Arias  lead.  "We  can  do  away 
with  25.000,"  he  said,  "but  how  can  we  get 
nd  of  50.000?"  ^     ^^    , 

That  question  remain.^;  unanswered.  i3ui 
there  are  some  people  here  who  are  con- 
vinced the  government  would  find  a  way. 
\t  the  same  time  if  the  board  of  scrutiny 
shows  up  a  major  Arias  lead,  it  is  going  to 
be  hard  to  deny  him  the  presidency. 

GUARD    PROMISES    RESPECT 

Then,  too,  the  National  Guard,  in  a  highly 
unusual  statement,  said  it  would  "alMde  by 
and  respect"  the  decision  of  the  board  of 
scrutiny. 

The  Guard  is  a  small,  efficient.  United 
Stiites-trained  force.  It  has  often  played  a 
role  in  Panama  pohtics.  It  helped  twice  in 
deposing  Dr.  Arias  from  the  presidency  and 
has  frequently  indicated  opposition  to  the 
former  president. 

Indeed,  there  Is  little  friendship  between 
Dr.  Arias  and  Brig.  Gen.  Bolivar  E.  Valktrino. 
the  guard  commander. 

But  the  Guard  is  not  noce.ssarlly  pro-gov- 
ernment. 

The  statement  saying  it  will  respect  the 
decision  of  the  board  of  scrutiny  indicates 
the  Guard  has  decided,  at  least  for  now,  to 
keep  out  of  the  political  struggle.  And  in  so 
doing,  it  has  given  a  big  boost  to  the  Arias 
forces. 

But  it  probably  will  be  some  weeks  before 
a  definite  answer  is  available  to  the  question 
of  who  is  Panama's  president-elect. 


Panama  may  still  be  in  for  renewed  street 
fighting,  or  even  civil  war,  before  the  elec- 
tion is  finally  "over." 

Meanwhile  to  date,  the  conduct  of  over- 
ridingly  ambitious  politicians  has  given  the 
entire  Western  Hemisphere  a  lesson  that 
democracy  can  be  crushed  and  mutilated  not 
only  by  the  likes  of  Fidel  Castro  and  his  com- 
munists, but  bv  rich,  hypocritical  "aristo- 
crats" who  den'le  the  basic  instrument  of 
democracy,  the  fair  election.  They,  too,  are 
a  disgrace  to  the  Hemisphere. 


[From  the  Washington  Daily  News, 

May  24,  19681 

Bad   Odor   in   Panama 

It  would  take  a  spray  can  four  stories  tall 
to  cover  up  the  stench  given  off  by  the  un- 
scrupulous gentlemen  trying  to  hang  onto 
political  power  in  Panama. 

The  bare  facts  tell  the  story  of  record- 
breaking  chicanery  by  the  government  party. 
The  elections  were  held  May  12.  The  public 
is  still  waiting  for  the  official  results.  Who 
got  the  most  votes  is  no  secret.  The  adding 
up  of  ballots  got  through  1295  of  the  1341 
tables,  at  which  point  it  became  obvious  the 
opposition  candidate.  Dr.  Arnulfo  Arias,  was 
sroing  to  beat  the  tioyernment  man,  David 
Samudio.  So  the  stalUng  began. 

Despite  the  tactics  of  Samudio's  cronies, 
eventually  the  National  Election  Board  Is 
bound  to" complete  its  arithmetic.  The  ruling 
oligarchs  have  one  more  card:  they  control 
the  Electoral  Tribunal  that  has  the  power  to 
overrule  the  election  board.  But  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  Panama's  army-poUce,  which 
has  been  pro-Samudio,  surprised  many  by  de- 
claring it  will  uphold  the  election  board's 
finding. 


IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  May  21,  1968| 
Panama's  Shame 
A  six-month  power  struggle  within  the 
narrow  elite  that  runs  Panama  has  now  cul- 
minated in  a  fraud-ridden  Presidential  elec- 
tion, sporadic  violence  ;uid  a  delayed  vote- 
count — uU  of  which  threaten  what  passes  In 
Panama  lor  constitutional  government.  The 
country's  ;i50  000  voters  went  to  the  polls 
.1  week  ago  Sunday,  but  it  will  be  several 
weeks  more  before  the  official  results  are 
tallied  and  certified. 

President  Marco  Robles  is  trying  desper- 
ately to  force  the  election  ol  his  candidate, 
former  Finance  Minister  David  Samudio. 
Opposition  candidate  Arnulfo  Anas,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  observers,  obtained  too 
l.trge  a  lead  in  the  capital  city  to  be  easily 
overcome  even  by  a  manipulated  provincial 
vote  But  two  election  boards  are  involved 
in  determining  the  results,  one  controlled 
by  the  government,  the  other  with  an  oppo- 
sition majority,  and  the  outcome  remains 
in  doubt. 

The  conflict  has  traced  a  bizarre  course 
from  the  beginning,  centering  on  personali- 
ties and  clan  allegiances  rather  than  sub- 
stiintive  issues.  President  R.obles'  choice  of 
Mr.  Samudio  as  his  successor  split  the  coun- 
try's oligarchy.  Four  of  the  eight  parties  in 
his  Government  coalition  broke  away  They 
threw  their  support  to  Dr.  Arias,  a  former 
President  and  leader  of  the  country's  largest 
party,  giving  the  opposition  a  majority  in 
the  National  Assembly. 

The  Assembly  impeached,  then  removed 
Mr  Robles  taut  Mr.  Robles  refused  to  sur- 
render office  The  National  Guard,  which 
serves  as  army  and  police,  supported  him 
until  the  pro-Robles  Supreme  Court  de- 
c:ared  the  impeachment  unconstitutional. 

The  United  States  is  embarrassed  in  two 
ways. 

The  National  Guard,  with  a  strongly  anti- 
Anas  commander,  will  be  tempted  to  stage 
a  military  coup  if  Dr.  Arias  is  declared  the 
winner  With  its  .American  advisers,  equip- 
ment and  training,  the  Guard  is  regarded 
as  an  American  instrument  by  many  Pana- 
manians. 

Meanwhile,  new  treaties  concerning  the 
Panama  Canal,  completed  with  Mr.  Robles 
last  summer,  cannot  be  put  through  until 
the  new  President  is  installed.  For  the 
United  States,  the  need  Is  for  great  circum- 
spection. It  is  a  moment  of  shame  for  Pan- 
ama, a  failure  In  self-government  out  of 
which  Panamanians  alone  can  extricate 
themselves. 


(From  the  Cliristian  Science  Monitor. 
May  27.  19681 


Panamanian  Politics  .^T  Crossroads 

(By  James  Nelson  Goodsell) 

Panama  Citv.— Ever  since  Vasco  Nviiiez  de 

Balboa  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and 

sighted  the  Pacific  early  in  the  16th  century. 

Pan,una  has  been  the  cross  roads  of  the  New 

World.  ,  .     ,,, 

Long  before  the  Panama  Canal  was  biUlt 
early  in  the  20th  century.  Panama  had  be- 
come a  natural  lifeline  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans— and  a  melting  pot  of  peo- 
ples, allegiances,  and  Ideas. 

Its  history  has  been  chaotic— not  only  since 
it  became  independent  at  the  turn  of  the 
century   but  also  earlier  In  Spanish  colonial 
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years  and  in  an  era  when  it  was  simply  an 
appendage  to  Colombia. 

in    recent    months,    this    hUtory    erupted 
again  in  a  violent  clash  of  men  and  uliegi- 
ances    A   power   struggle   lor   control   ol    the 
isthmian  Republic  of  1.3  million  people  cul- 
minated May   12  in  the  presidential  election 
which  may  prove  to  have  been  one  ol   the 
most  iraudulent  In  Panamanian  history. 
leaders  hold  on 
Those  m  power  today  are  just  as  unwill- 
ing to   turn   over  power   to  others  as   their 
Spanish  colonial  ancestors  were  in  the   16th 
century.  ^,        ,, 

"Our  history  has  a  way  of  repeating  it- 
self," a  young  lawyer  said  here  this  week 
as  he  surveyed  the  elecuon  altermath  with- 
out any  declared  winner. 

"We 'have  the  trappings  of  constitutional 
go\ernment,"  he  added,  "but  trappings  .md 
little  more.  Things  have  changed  little  from 
Spanish  limes  when  Balboa,  then  Pedrarias 
I  Pedro  de  Ari.is,  a  ruthless  Spanish  colonial 
official  I   and  then  others  ruled  this  land 

in  the  presidential  vote,  more  than  350,- 
000  Panamanians  went  to  the  polls  -and  ap- 
parently chose  opposition  candidate  Arnullo 
-Vrltis  as  their  president  by  a  50.000-vote  mar- 
gin But  the  government  of  Marco  Aurello 
Robles  Is  doing  what  il  can  through  alleged 
manipulation  and  admitted  delaying  tactics 
to  prevent  Dr,  Arias  from  uiklng  office. 

SAMUDIO  BACKED  BY  ROBI.F.S 

The  Robles  admlnlsUatlon  wants  Its  can- 
didate. David  samudio.  former  Finance  Min- 
ister to  be  Panama's  ne.xt  president. 

The  trouble  Is  that  government  people  here 
are  finding  It  hard  to  "eat"  50.000  votes,  as 
one  government  supporter  called  It  the  other 
day  The  tactics  of  delay,  employing  a  com- 
plicated election  law,  are  being  used  by  the 
Robles-Samudlo  team.  With  two  election 
boards  Involved  in  determining  the  winners, 
there  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  such 
1-3X1  tics. 

Politics  here  are  based  on  personal  loyal- 
ties and  enmities— both  of  which  run  deep. 
But  these  loyalties  and  enmities  tan  change, 
and  often  do.  They  did  In  this  election  when 
Panamas  ruling  oligarchs— several  dozen 
families— split  forces.  Some  went  with  Dr. 
Anas  who,  despite  a  family  heritage  in  oll- 
-archy,  is  something  of  a  maverick. 

What  happens  now  as  politicians  maneu- 
ver to  see  who  will  be  declared  winner  Is 
an  open  question.  The  longer  the  Anas  people 
await  a  decision,  the  more  unhappy  they 
V.111  become.  This  could  lead  to  many  taking 
to  the  streets  In  support  of  Dr.  Anas. 

Already,  a  vicious,  invectlve-filled  cam- 
[jaign  over  the  radio  waves  is  part  of  the 
Panama  scene.  Radio  stations  operated  by 
Fernando  Eleta.  Panama's  foreign  minister, 
and  those  supporting  Mr.  Samudio  and  Dr. 
Arias  are  airing  a  variety  of  programs  in 
which  opponents  are  called  everything  from 
"sex  deviates"  to  homosexuals  to  "lUegltl- 
mate  children."  .     »*     i. 

It  is  the  roughest  personal  sort  of  attack 
ever  heard  in  Panama,  according  to  long- 
time observers  here  who  say.  as  one  did  this 
week,  "Politicians  here  have  stooped  to  new 

lows."  .    . 

No  one  reallv  knows  what  will  happen. 
Panama's  National  Guard,  a  small  but  effi- 
cient military  unit,  may  make  the  nnal  de- 
cision—as it  has  frequently  done  in  the  past. 
How  It  will  go  is  a  major  topic  of  discussion. 

GUARD  SAYS  "HANDS  OFF" 

\  lew  weeks  ago  it  was  thought  the  Na- 
tional Guard  was  on  the  side  of  President 
Robles  and  candidate  Samudio.  But  now  the 
picture  has  changed. 

The  Guard  commander.  Brig.  Gen.  Bolivar 
E  Vallarino.  met  last  week  \«,-lth  Dr.  Arias. 
The  guard  subsequently  issued  a  statement 
saving  It  would  respect  the  decision  of  the 
National  Board  of  Scrutiny  in  the  election 
count.  That  Hoard  is  composed  ol  a  pro- 
Arias  majority. 
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AN  EMERGING  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
LEADER 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Poor 
People's  Campaitrn  has  brou.^'ht  many 
civil  riRhts  leaders  to  Washington.  Most 
of  them  arc  familiar  fipures  from  earlier 
and  somewhat  less  tense  days,  but  this 
Poor  People's  Campaipn,  the  last  dream 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  has  brought 
at  least  one  new  leader  to  the  national 
scene.  Jesse  Louis  Jackson  has  long  been 
active  in  the  "movement"  despite  his 
youthful  26  years,  but  his  new  job  as 
the  city  manager  of  Resurrection  City 
has  placed  lum  in  the  position  of  being 
seen  and  known  by  everyone.  The  New- 
York  Times  carried  a  feature  on  Mr. 
Jackson  on  Friday,  May  24,  after  he 
quietly  removed  300  campaigners  from 
the  front  of  the  House  Office  Building. 
Feelings  i^i  the  crowd  were  very  tense 
because  18  members  of  the  group  had 
been  arrested  only  moments  earlier,  but 
when  Jackson  arrived  and  talked  with 
police  and  congressional  officials,  he  was 
able  to  calm  the  group  with  a  press  con- 
ference and  address  in  the  Ravburn 
Building  before  they  returned  to  Resur- 
rection City. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Mr.  Jack.son 
for  his  actions  on  Thursday,  for  his 
dedication  to  nonviolence,  and  Iris  de- 
termination to  make  Resurrection  City 
work.  For  the  benefit  of  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  did  not  see  the  Times 
profile,  I  am  inserting  the  article  follow- 
ing my  remarks: 

Emerging  Rights  Leader:  Jesse  Loins 
Jackson 

Washington.  May  23. — "We  liave  been  the 
r..itions  laborers,  her  waiters.  Our  women 
have  raised  her  Presidents  on  their  .icnees. 
We  have  made  cotton  king.  We  have  built 
tiie  highways.  We  have  died  in  wartime  lieht- 
Ing  people  '.ve  were  not  even  mad  at  America 
worked  us  for  350  years  without  paying  us. 
Now  we  deserve  .i  job  or  an  income."  The 
speaker  was  Jesse  Louis  Jackson,  wiio  at  the 
.ige  of  26.  is  one  of  the  emerging  leaders  of 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence. 

His  speech  was  flawless  as  he  preached 
what  was  undoubtedly  the  only  revival  ser- 
mon ever  to  come  through  a  bullhorn 
through  the  third-floor  hearing  room  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  in  the  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building. 

Mr  Jackson,  who  is  to  be  ordained  a 
Baptist  minister  on  June  30  in  Chicago,  is 
the  city  manager  of  "Resurrection  City, 
U.S.A.  "  the  shantytown  headquarters  of  the 
Poor  People's  C.impaign.  He  rushed  to  the 
Rayburn  Building  today  after  18  of  his  town- 
folk  were  arrested. 

After  a  quick  conference  with  the  police 
and  Congressional  officials,  the  arrests  were 
stopped  and  the  band  of  about  300,  including 
newsmen,  crowded  into  tiie  hearing  room 
fo:  an  hour  and  a  half  of  song,  prayer  and 
Mr.  Jackson's  remarks. 

Mr.  Jackson  looks  like  a  leader.  He  is 
more  than  six  feet  tall  and  weigiis  more  than 
200  pounds.  He  always  .seems  serious,  and  he 
rarely  smiles.  According  to  his  friends,  he 
can  carry  on  a  conversation  with  a  white 
businessman  on  the  sociology  of  the  black 
ghetto  one  minute,  and  shout  the  language 
of  "soul"  to  black  gang  leaders  the  next. 
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"And  he  hasn't  forgotten  how  to  talk  to 
the  people  he  grew  up  with,"  said  Dr.  Robert 
S.  Moore,  the  dean  of  students  at  the  Chi- 
cago Theological  Seminary, 

Mr.  Jackson  spent  two  full-time  years  at 
the  seminary  in  1964  and  1965  before  his 
activities  with  "Operation  Breadbasket."  the 
economic  uplift  program  of  the  leadership 
conference  began  taking  most  of  his  time. 

The  program,  which  Mr.  Jackson  now 
heads  nationwide  at  the  personal  request  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  was 
organized  to  provide  jobs'  lor  low-income 
Negroes  by  posing  the  threat  of  a  boycott  on 
businesses  who  did  nut  cooperate  in  the 
program. 

BORN   in  south  CAROLINA 

Mr.  Jackson  was  born  in  Greenville,  S.C.. 
on  Oct.  8,  1941,  the  eldest  of  the  two  sons  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Henry  Jackson.  His 
father  has  worked  as  a  maintenance  man  in 
the  Greenville  p>ost  office  for  more  than  a 
decade. 

His  mother,  Mrs.  Helen  Jackson,  remembers 
him  as  a  'very  handsome  young  man."  He 
saved  his  money,  she  .said,  from  jobs  in  a 
bakery,  theater,  drive-in  rest.Turant  and  else- 
where. He  also  was  a  Boy  Scout. 

Mr.  Jackson's  right  arm  and  his  good  high 
school  grades  got  him  into  college.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  offered  him  a  football 
scholarship,  which  he  accepted.  But  after  a 
year  there  he  transferred  to  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  and  Technical  College  in 
Greensboro,  a  predominantly  Negro  school. 

There,  he  became  the  all-American  col- 
legian— star  quarterback,  head  of  the  student 
government,  honor  student,  national  officer 
of  his  fraternity.  Omega  Psi  Phi.  There,  he 
also  became  interested  in  civil  rights  and 
led  students  into  segregated  restaurants  in 
Greensboro. 

At  North  Carolina  A.  &  T..  he  met  his  fu- 
ture wife,  Jacqueline.  They  live  in  South 
Chicago  and  have  three  children,  Santlta 
aged  5,  Jesse  Jr.,  aged  3,  and  Jonathan 
Luther,  one  year  old. 
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BEEF  IMPORTS  AFFECT  ADVERSELY 
EVERY   U.S.   CITIZEN 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF    CALIfORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV':eS 
Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  cattlemen  are  becoming  a  van- 
ishing race.  Through  no  fault  of  the  U.S. 
beef  producers,  the  foreign  imports  of 
cheap  meat  are  ruining  the  most  basic 
American  industry. 

Because  the  cattleman  must  of  neces- 
sity spend  most  of  his  time  in  the  hills 
and  has  little  time  or  talent  for  commu- 
nicating his  plight  and  problems  to  tiie 
Congress  or  the  Americai.  consumer, 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  an 
exceptionally  good  and  informational 
article  from  the  California  Cattleman  re- 
lating to  the  present  and  future  U.S.  for- 
eign trade  policy  pertaining  to  the  widen- 
ing disparity  of  beef  products  between 
imports  and  U.S.  exports. 

Pi'TURE  OF  U.S.  Foreign  Trade  Policy 
I  Statement  of  the  American  National  Cattle- 
men's Association  to  the  Trade  Informa- 
tion Committee) 

Beef  imports  have  a  direct  impact  on  all 
levels  of  the  U.S.  beef  and  live  cattle  market. 
First,  and  most  obvious,  is  that  the  family 
dining  on  imported  beef  is  not  in  the  market 
that  mealtime  for  any  domestic  product, 
whether   It    be   domestic   ground   beef   from 


cows,  steers,  bulls  or  heifers  or  from  fed  l;tet 
roast  or  steak. 

In  1967,  imports  of  beef,  veal  and  other 
meats  .subject  to  the  1964  Import  law  were 
equivalent  to  6  2  percent  of  U.S.  corrunercial 
beef  production. 

The  importation  of  inexpensively  produced 
boneless  beef  from  foreign  sources  has  liad  a 
significant  Influence  on  packers  and  proces- 
sors wlio  no  longer  are.  as  a  result  of  these 
imports,  encouraged  to  actively  bid  for  "two- 
way"  cattle.  There  are  animals  generally 
weighing  from  700  to  800  poiuids  which  could 
go  either  into  the  feedlot  or  to  the  packer  lor 
slaughter  and  boning.  By  transferring  their 
own  labor  and  other  costs  to  foreign  nation.' , 
these  packers  sidestep  active  competition  lor 
a  domestic  supply  of  animals  wliich  has  n'- 
mained  abundant,  but  which  has  gone. 
largely,  for  want  of  a  better  home,  to  the 
feedlot.  In  other  words,  since  domestic  pack- 
ers and  processors  have  such  iiigli  labor  cosi  ■ 
and  cr.n  purchase  imported  manufactunnu 
beef  tor  ■'blending"  purposes  for  loss  than 
what  they  can  afford  to  slaughter  and  bone 
out  domestic  two-way  cattle  in  tthe  U.S.. 
they  win  do  so.  and  as  a  result,  directly  con- 
tribute to  too  many  icd  beef  .mimals. 

Tlierefore.  excessive  miports  in  past  years 
have  led  to  a  condition  which  contributes 
to  the  plight  of  the  stockman  in  two  basic 
ways:  (li  Presenting  direct  competition  v.-ith 
domestically  produced  beef  for  a  signiricant 
number  of  "stomachs":  and  (2)  taking  away 
competition  for  an  even  more  significant 
number  of  "two-way"  cattle  that  are  dome.,- 
tic  supply  of  ample  quantities  of  lean  beef, 
and  measureably  contributing  to  the  over- 
supply  of  fed  beef  tonnage  by  increasinc 
the  average  slaughter  weitihts  of  these  same 
cattle  by  300  t-o  500  pounds. 

United  States  export-import  maladjust- 
ment must  be  corrected  by  taking  it  out  of 
the  realm  of  theory.  Beef  imports  and  objec- 
tives of  foreign  aid  must  be  disassociated 
from  commercial  realities.  Domestic  beef 
producers  can  operate  in  no  other  way  than 
upon  hard  business  facts.  Balancing  low 
present  gross  income  equivalent  to  20  years 
ago  with  constantly  innating  costs  of  opera- 
tion, has  become  an  impossible  task. 

No  matter  !iow  production  costs  are  held 
down  by  new  efficiencies,  costs  beyond  the 
l>a5ture  or  feedlot  have  Jumped  so  imniensely 
that  there  is  no  opportunity  to  compete 
"big"  in  export  trade  except  in  certain  olfal 
or  variety  meat  items. 

There  i.s  an  ample  supply  of  beef  available 
in  the  U.S.  which  could  meet  the  demands 
cmd  consumer  preference  at  home  and  in 
some  foreign  countries,  providing  stich  beef 
could  conceivably  be  made  available  to  these 
countries  on  a  competitive  basis. 

Dr.  G.  .'^Ivin  Carpenter,  agricultviral  econ- 
omist at  the  University  of  California,  made 
an  extensive  survey  on  prospects  for  U.S. 
beef  sales  in  Europe,  published  in  December 
1965.  with  the  USDA  as  cospon.sor.  The  re- 
port said.  "Exports  of  U.S.  cliilled  beef  to 
Western  Europe  are  overshadowed  by  three 
or  four  major  impediments."  and  added 
"Major  hindrance  to  moving  U.S.  beef  to 
Europe  is  price  .  .  .  possibilities  for  narrow- 
ing this  price  gap  are  becoming  less  promis- 
ing as  we  look  into  1966.  Unless  sizeable  re- 
ductions in  ocean  freight  rates  and  other 
handling  costs  can  be  achieved,  the  price  gap 
will  still  be  too  great  to  generate  suclt 
trade  .  .  ." 

Since  that  report,  the  price  gap  generally 
has  widened  due  to  exceptional  inflation 
In  the  U.S.  while  most  European  Countries 
have  held  down  inflation. 

Labor  cost  in  food  marketing,  according 
to  USDA,  has  increased  at  an  aver.ige  an- 
nual rate  of  four  percent,  or  42  percent  in 
the  past  10  years.  Services  went  up  by  24 
percent  and  other  items  more  than  4  per- 
cent. At  the  same  time,  meat  imports  into 
the  U.S.  have  increased  by  21  percent  just 
in  the  three  years  since  t'ne  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1964.  And  these  added  millions 
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of   pounds   have    entered   the  U.S.   in  such 

erratic  pattern  that  normal  marketing  flow 
has  been  disrupted,  at  times  as  much  as  42 
percent  over  a  previous  month.  No  matter 
how  carefuUv  domestic  beef  producers  may 
attempt  to  plan  orderly  marketing  to  oven 
out  price  levels,  thev  cannot  program  serious 
unknowns  such  as  largo  irregular  imports. 
I  See  Chart  No.  l.i 

The  domestic  beef  cattle  industry  sub- 
scribes to  the  doctrine  of  •'reasonableness" 
with  respect  to  the  importation  of  beef  to 
the  U.S.  The  1964  meat  Import  law  was 
aimed  in  this  direction  but  in  practice  has 
created  severe  irregularities  that  amount  al- 
most to  "dumping"  at  certain  periods  when 
heavy  domestic  marketings  are  al.so  present 
in  tiie  U.S.  market.  Chart  No.  2  graphically 
shows  the  pattern  of  import  flow  and  dem- 
onstrates the  bulk  of  imports  arrive  in  the 
U.S.  at  a  time  of  high  cow  slaughter  and 
thus  create  a  price  depressing  etfect  on  those 
clomcsticallv  produced  animals. 

While  other  countries  have  imposed  ex- 
port subsidies  and  border  taxes,  the  U.S. 
continues  its  policy  of  foreign  aid  and  tariff 
concessions  without  regard  to  the  domestic 
cattle  indtistry. 

We  continue  to  support  the  basic  market 
sharing  approach,  but  economic  disparity 
has  become  ;,o  pronounced  that  modifica- 
tion of  the  present  meat  import  law  i.s 
essential. 

Particularly,  meat  import.-;  into  the  U.S. 
must  be  love'led  out  so  that  during  periods 
of  domestic  abundance  a  double  price  de- 
pressing etfect  will  bo  alleviated.  This  is 
more  important  now  in  view  of  an  intensi- 
fied effort  presently  being  made  by  cattle 
producers  and  feeders  nationwide  to  bring 
domestic  beef  .supplies  into  proper  balance 
with  effective  demand. 

We  see  the  widening  disparity  of  beef  and 
cattle  products  between  imports  and  U.S. 
exports.  These  cannot  be  overcome  under 
anv  foreseeable  circumstances  because  of 
domestic  nolicies  creating  greater  inflation 
and  because  of  foreign  policies  which  place 
foreign  aid  and  balance  of  trade  above  com- 
mercial reality  that  guides  private  industry 
domestically. 

If   exports-imports   are   considered   neces- 
.sary  for  the  benefit  of  the  U.S.  as  a  whole. 
then    all    the    citi'/cns    should    pay    equally 
rather  than  place  disproportionate  cost  upon 
the  beef  nroducing  segment  of  the  nation. 
To  further  illustrate   the  present  import- 
export    situation    affecting    U.S.    cattlemen, 
other  countries   demonstrated   their   unwill- 
inaness   to   share   their   market   during   the 
Kenncdv  Round  in   1907.  The  breakdown  in 
negotiations  revolved  around  refusal  of  the 
na'rticipating   countries,    particularly    in   the 
EEC,  to  permit  access  for  competing  meats 
on  anv  kind  of  equal   basis.  While  the  U.S. 
opens  its  borders  to  nearly  a  billion  pounds 
nf  beef  annually,  as  called  for  in  the  Meat 
Import    Act   of    1964.    other   countries    ada- 
mantly keep  It  a  one-way  street.  Indications 
are  that  future  negotiations  will  not  change 
the  situation. 

In  summary,  the  U.S.  producers  are  placed 
in  the  untenable  position  of  "giving  away" 
a  large  portion  of  their  domestic  market 
whUe  the  U.S.  and  other  exporting  nations 
are  being  nrevented  from  gaining  access  to 
outside  markets.  Three  factors  beyond  U.S. 
producers'  control  reveal  their  nrice-destroy- 
ing  position:  (1)  Refusal  of  foreign  coun- 
tries to  agree  upon  mutually  equitable  trade 
terms;  (2)  Rising  domestic  inflationary  costs 
that  prevent  profitable  exchange;  and  (3) 
Unpredictable  and  erratic  import  supplies  to 
the  U.S  at  prices  that  cannot  be  met  by 
domestic  producers  and  which  depress  the 
domestic  market  at  frequent  periods  of  over- 
supply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  industries  of  our 
Nation  are  plagued  with  problems.  Many 
of  these  suffer  from  self-induced  trou- 


bles. Numerous  U.S.  industries  are  facing 
devastating  underselling  from  foreign 
competitors.  Some  U.S.  industries  have 
oriced  themselves  out  ot  the  foreign 
markets.  Some  U.S.  industries  have  failed 
to  produce  a  product  superior  to  com- 
peting foreign  products.  Although  it  is 
questionable  how  much  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  undertake  to  assist  in- 
dustries which  ovei-price  their  products 
or  which  produce  inferior  goods,  we  in 
the  Congress  are  importuned  every  day 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  just  .such  an 
indu.stry. 

Some  industries  do  not  fit  into  this 
general  practice. 

The  plight  of  the  U.S.  beef  producer  is 
as  precarious  as  any  U.S.  industry  facing 
foreign  competition  today.  However,  the 
U.S.  beef  producer  did  not  cause  his 
products  to  be  overpriced,  and  his  quality 
is  the  highest  in  the  world.  Furthermore, 
the  beef  industry-  may  be  our  most  im- 
Iiortant  and  strategic  industr>'.  Agricul- 
ture is  our  No.  1  mdustr>-.  and  beef  is 
the  No.  1  agricultural  product.  If  our 
beef-producing  industry  is  bankrupt  by 
unfair,  cheap  foreign  competition,  we 
could  not  revive  it  in  case  of  an  interna- 
tional emergency. 

Every  Member  of  the  Congiess  .should 
understand  the  pUght  of  the  U.S.  cattle 
ijroduccr  and  contemplate  the  conse- 
quences of  the  current  conditions  which 
arc  worsening,  rather  than  improving. 
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to  buy  the  lands  it  seeks  and  :tot  to  engage 
in  barter  deals.  These  transactions  only  en- 
courage private  Interests  to  shop  around  for 
desirable  portions  of  the  public  domain  and. 
as  Secretary  Freeman  emphasised,  unhealthy 
precedents  can  thus  be  set. 

However,  in  this  instance,  the  special  pur- 
pose for  which  the  purchase  unit  was  set 
.i.side  is  no  longer  relevant  and  the  fiscal  pres- 
sures of  the  Vietnam  war  make  it  e.s.sential 
that  the  Government's  financial  outlay  be 
kept  to  a  minimum.  Moreover,  an  emergency 
exists  today  because  Georgia  Pacific  has  with 
supreme  arrogance  already  cut  some  of  the 
historic  trees  that  should  have  been  saved 
for  the  park:  and  there  is  no  certainty  that 
the  existing  industry  moratorium  on  logging 
Inside  the  proposed  park  boundaries  can  be 
extended  to  next  year. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  Is  critically 
urgent  that  the  Congress  complete  action  on 
a  Redwoods  National  Park  before  the  end  of 
this  session.  The  two-unit  park  envis.iged  in 
the  Senate  bill  Is  smaller  than  this  newspaper 
believes  desirable,  but  it  docs  afford  protec- 
tion to  a  portion  of  the  Ijc.iutilul  trees  in 
Redwood  Creek  as  well  as  those  in  Mill  Creek. 
The  Senate  bill  is  a  nniumum  measure.  Ef- 
forts to  shrink  it  still  lurther  in  the  name  of 
"economy"  are  l.mtamount  to  saboi.iging  the 
entire  project. 


FIRST      CHRISTIAN      CHURCH      OF 
HARLINGEN.  TEX. 
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HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 
Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
statement  which  appears  in  yesterday's 
CoNr.nESsioNAL  Record  I  included  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  endors- 
ing the  exchange  of  the  Northern  Red- 
wood Purchase  Unit  as  a  means  of  re- 
ducing the  outlay  necessaiT  to  acquire  a 
Redwood  National  Park. 

Today  the  New  York  Times  in  an  edi- 
torial lends  its  voice  in  support  of  the 
Purchase  Unit  exchange. 

In  the  view  of  the  Times  it  is  "critical- 
ly urgent"  that  the  Congress  complete 
action  on  the  Redwood  Park  this  session. 

I  agree.  .  ,  x    ^v. 

I  commend  the  Times  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to  the 
readers  of  the  Record  by  inserting  it  at 
this  point: 

Decision  Time  for  Redwoods 

A  House  Interior  subcommltt.ec  held  the 
final  round  of  hearings  last  week  on  bills  to 
establish  a  Redwoods  National  Park.  The 
senate  last  year  passed  a  bill  to  create  such 
a  park  and  the  time  for  a  decision  is  now 
approaching  in  the  House. 

As  part  of  the  compromise  worked  out  in 
the  Senate,  the  nationally  owned  Redwood 
purchase  unit  of  14.500  acres  administered  by 
the  Forest  Service  would  be  traded  to  private 
timber  companies  in  exchange  for  land  to  be 
include-!  in  the  park.  It  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Forest  Service  would  resist 
such  a  trade,  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  duly  set  forth  its  objections  in  his 
testimony  the  other  day.  As  a  general  prin- 
ciple It  Is  better  for  the  Federal  Government 


HON.  ELIGIO  de  la  GARZA 

<  ,r  TLX.'-.s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV^ES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
First  Christian  Church  of  Harlingen. 
Tex.,  was  among  the  top  award  winners 
among  winning  youth,  Chistian  Endeavor 
.societies  and  other  local  groups  m  the 
the  International  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor's  Christian  youth  witness 
program. 

First  place  went  to  four  Christian 
Endeavor  societies  of  the  New  Cumber- 
land Christian  Church.  New  Cum'ocr- 
land.  W.  Va..  tor  their  "Sing  O'Jt."  which 
challenged  its  audiences  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  as  loyal  Americans  and  God- 
fearing citizens. 

The  second  award  was  made  to  the  25 
members  of  the  high  school  group  of  ihe 
HarUngen,  Tex.,  First  Christian  Church 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Fnqua.  herself  an  outstanding  lady, 
niesc  boys  and  girls  entered  a  iloat  m 
the  community  Cl-u'istmas  parade  and 
took  first  honors  in  the  church  division. 
The  float  depicted  a  ch.urch  with 
children  inside  at  worship,  cari-j-ing  out 
the  message,  "Worship  at  the  church  of 
your  choice." 

Mrs.  Fuqua  said,  and  I  can  certainly 
verify  the  fact,  that  this  annual  project 
faced  special  difficulties  in  1967.  Because 
of  the  hurricane  and  floods  in  Septem- 
ber school  was  delayed  3  weeks  and  many 
of  the  youth  helped  in  the  cleanup,  thus 
giving  the  students  less  time  for  prep- 
r.ration  for  the  parade  December  8,  and 
to  top  it  all  off,  when  the  float  was  al- 
most completed,  there  was  another 
downpour  which  ruined  the  work  .1- 
ready  done  so  they  had  to  begin  again. 
Undaunted,  they  started  again  from 
scratch,  and  the  parade  was  viewed  by 
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20,000  people,  mostly  youth,  as  well  as 
untold  thousands  on  television.  Dick  Ross 
was  float  chairman  and  Kathy  Wetzel 
was  president.  The  pastor.  Rev,  W.  E. 
Davis,  proudly  says  these  young  people 
carry  their  witness  to  the  community  by 
many  acts  of  service  as  well  as  worship- 
ping regularly  in  their  own  church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time  my  district 
was  ravaged  by  Hurricane  Beulah  and 
the  ensuing  floods,  I  myself  was  moved 
to  comment  on  the  floor  of  this  Cham- 
ber at  which  time  I  said : 

There  Is  no  beginning  and  there  Is  no  end 
of  those  who  helped  Let  me  talk  about  the 
youno;  people  You  talk  about  the  younger 
generation  You  talk  about  the  young  people 
In  high  schools  and  In  colleges  and  you  see 
how  they  are  publicized  in  what  they  are 
doing  Btit  you  should  have  seen  the  young 
people  in  my  district  (and  Harllngen  was  In 
the  area  hardest  hit  by  this  disaster  i.  They 
were  fllUng  sandbags.  They  were  helping  in 
the  refuge  shelters  They  were  acting  as  In- 
terpreters when  there  were  people  from 
Mexico.  They  were  acting  as  runners  for  the 
Civil  Defense  organization  and  for  the  volun- 
teer agencies  such  as  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
Salvation  Army.  I  do  not  have  any  question 
about  the  young  people  of  my  district.  Oh, 
they  might  publicize  someone  who  gets  out 
of  line  now  and  then.  But  I  think  If  we 
all  look  back,  we  were  out  of  line  now 
.ind  then.  I  cannot  do  anything  but 
commend  the  young  people  of  that  area 
because  really  I  think  we  learned  a  lot  from 
them.  They  brought  the  whole  high  school 
football  teams  and  the  coaches  and  teach- 
ers and  worked  as  a  team  .  .  that  is  how 
they  filled  the  sandbags — when  one  sandbag 
made  the  difference  between  whether  a  city 
would  be  under  water  or  not  .  so  I  think 
they  publicize  too  much  what  the  young 
people  may  do  that  is  wrong  I  am  here  to 
say  that  I  saw  what  they  did  there  and 
what  they  did  was  right,  and,  by  golly,  they 
did  a  lot  of  things  that  were  right 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  said  then  still 
goes,  not  just  for  this  sroup.  of  whom  I 
am  justly  proud,  but  for  the  majority 
of  our  young  people,  and  I  think  not 
just  the  winners,  but  the  youthful  par- 
ticipants in  this  witnessing  program  all 
over  the  country  can  be  proud,  and  we 
can  be  proud  of  them.  Thank  you. 


I 


SPREAD  THE  WORD  AND  SAVE  THE 
TAXPAYERS  MONEY 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

Of     MASS.\CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1968 

Mr,  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  include  here,  for  the  wider 
leading  it  eminently  merits,  a  most  inter- 
esting and  revealing  article  by  the  dis- 
tinguished columnist,  Carl  T.  Rowan, 
that  appeared  in  last  Sur.day's  issue  of 
the  Washington  Star  outlining  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  personnel  in  the  Inspector 
General's  ofBce  of  the  State  Department 
in  trying  to  save  the  hard-earned  dollars 
of  the  American  taxpayer  for  which  these 
public  servants  are  owed  the  deepest 
gratitude. 

Mr.  Rowan's  article  is  especially 
timely  and  thought  provoking  as  the 
Congress  and  the  people  face  the  chal- 
lenge of  establishing  priority  spendirrg 
standards  in  order  to  maintain  the  finan- 
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cial  stability  of  this  country.  Inherent 
in  this  recital  is  the  silent  admonition 
to  all  custodians  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
to  "go  now  and  do  likewise,"  and  I  most 
earnestly  hope  the  admonition  is  clearly 
heard  and  fully  observed  throughout  the 
whole  structure  of  our  Government. 
The  article  follows: 

Ot'R    Tireless,    UNStiNc,    Dollab-Savino 
Agents 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan! 
One  day  last  May  two  inspectors  from  the 
office  of  the  State  Department's  Inspector 
General  for  Foreign  Assistance  were  walking 
through  a  warehouse  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
tina. They  found  18  large  crates  of  tool  kits 
that  the  Defense  Department  had  shipped 
to  Paraguay's  Ministry  of  National  Defense 
more  than  nine  years  earlier. 

After  the  Inspector  General's  Office  (XGA» 
proded  the  Defense  Department,  the  crates 
finally  reached  their  destination. 

IGA  Inspectors  analyzing  vouchers  last 
year  discovered  th.it  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  (AlDi  was  financing 
the  shipment  to  the  Dominican  Republic  of: 
James  Bond  lunch-kits,  dolls'  eyes,  dolls' 
hair,  cocktail  napkins,  champagne  glas.ses, 
chrome  hub  caps,  toy  snakes,  and  bubble 
gum. 

There  were  $84,572  worth  of  Items  on  these 
vouchers  that  AID  later  determined  were  in- 
eligible for  shipment,  and  for  which  AID 
claimed  reimbursement  from  the  Dominican 
Republic  government. 

Last  June,  IGA  inspectors  walking  the 
docks  of  Weehawken,  N  J.,  came  upon  16 
tons  of  chains  that  had  been  "shipped"  to 
Pakistan  in  1965.  The  chains  finally  got  to 
Pakistan  last  September. 

Probably  the  most  unsung  group  of  people 
IB  the  U.S.  government  are  the  officers  of 
IGA  The  23  men  who  work  under  J.  Ken- 
neth Mansfield,  the  inspector  general,  and 
his  deputy,  Howard  Haugerud,  are  the 
scourge  of  embassy  Incompetents  the  world 
over. 

They  have  cost  some  people  their  jobs  and 
caused  others  to  face  federal  indictments. 

They  have  also  uncovered  enough  em- 
barrassing situations  in  time  for  them  to  be 
corrected  to  prevent  the  entire  foreign  aid 
program  from  going  down  the  drain.  In  this 
economy-minded  Congress,  only  the  most 
dramatic  evidence  that  the  State  Department 
is  effectively  policing  our  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  programs  has  kept  the  foreign  aid 
programs  alive — weak  though  they  are 

It  was  an  IGA  officer  who  tipped  off  former 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara  that 
the  military  was  shipping  ridiculous 
amounts  of  whisky  into  Vietnam, 

The  choicest  brands  of  scotch,  liquors. 
and  wines  were  poured  into  Saigon  in  such 
profusion  that  nobody  knew  how  much  was 
where.  Then  an  IGA  man  came  upon  a 
mountainous  supply  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese w-ere  about  to  auction  off.  That 
brought  the  stream  of  whisky  for  Vietnam 
to  a  slow  trickle. 

It  was  also  an  IGA  team  which  discovered 
that,  although  only  750  women  in  Vietnam 
were  "eligible"  to  buy  halrspray  at  US. 
PXs,  the  Pentagon  was  shipping  in  100,000 
to  200.000  cans  each  month. 

An  IGA  protest  stopped  these  exorbitant 
shipments — and  deprived  the  GIs  of  a  favor- 
ite bargaining  commodity  In  Vietnamese  fun 
houses. 

These  IGA  officers,  who  shun  the  lime- 
light, are  not  always  viewed  as  a  plague  by 
our  missions  overseas.  One  team  went  to 
Peru  last  year  and  raised  some  harsh  ques- 
tions about  lavish  plans  for  a  student  union 
building  at  the  La  Molina  agricultural  uni- 
versity. Not  only  were  the  top  two  stories  of 
the  building  postponed,  at  a  saving  of  $!,- 
250.000.  but  a  senior  AID  official  in  Lima 
wrote : 

"I  count  your  calling  the  La  Molina  mat- 
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ter  to  our  attention  as  the  most  useful  of 
the  services  which  your  visit  here  rendered  " 

IGA  inspectors  are  now  toting  up  the 
many  millions  of  dollars  In  foreign  exchange 
that  they  have  saved  the  U.S.  over  the  last 
year — just  by  forcing  the  use  of  surplus 
local  currency  in  some  countries  where  dol- 
lars were  being  spent  carelessly. 

Mansfield's  agents  are  popular  with  Con- 
gress, though  possibly  considered  traitors 
by  every  other  department  In  government. 
for  a  most  imusual  reason:  though  allocated 
two  million  dollars  a  year  to  carry  out  its 
work,  IGA  has  never  spent  as  much  as  a  mil- 
lion dollars 

So  IGA  not  only  challenges  the  bureauc- 
racy to  do  as  it  says,  but  to  do  as  it  does. 
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ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  START  OP 
AIRMAIL  SERVICE  IN  NATION 
AND  IN  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    M.^SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  28,  1968 

Mr,  CONTE,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  in- 
auguration of  a  great  advance  in  bring- 
ing closer  together  Americans  living 
everywhere  across  our  broad  land.  For 
it  was  in  1918  that  an  adventurous  pilot 
departed  from  this  Nation's  Capital  in 
a  fragile  single-engine  aircraft  carrying 
for  the  first  time  a  cargo  of  U,S,  mail. 
With  that  initial  flight,  watched  by  a 
nervous  Postmaster  General  on  the 
ground,  the  Post  OfiBce  Department's 
airmail  .-service  took  off  on  a  flight  that 
has  been  characterized  by  ever  swifter 
and  more  efficient  delivery  of  the  mails 
that  are  so  essential  to  business,  govern- 
ment, and  happiness  of  separated  fam- 
ilies and  friends. 

Within  20  years  of  that  first  Washing- 
ton to  New-  York  flight,  mail  was  being 
flown  coast-to-coast  day  and  night  in 
one-quarter  of  the  time  required  by  sur- 
face mail.  Most  smaller  cities  and  towns 
in  between,  too,  were  benefiting  from 
the  faster  airmail  service, 

Pittsfleld.  Mass..  entered  the  airmail 
picture  on  May  19.  1938.  so  I  am  happy 
that  1968  is  also  the  30th  anniversary 
of  airmail  service  for  my  own  home- 
town. In  the  beginning,  Pittsfleld  served 
as  the  center  collection  point  for  all  mail 
of  Berkshire  County  destined  for  air 
transport.  By  1949,  scheduled  flights  to 
Albany,  N.Y..  were  in  effect  and  Pitts- 
field  became  sectional  center  for  all  west- 
ern Massachusetts  cities  and  towns.  Daily 
air  service  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Al- 
bany began  in  1965.  and  today  there  are. 
in  addition,  four  round  trip  air  taxi 
flights  to  New  York  carrying  Pittsfield's 
daily  average  of  1.000  pounds  of  mail.  As 
a  result,  Pittsfleld  is  no  further  than  2 
mail  days  away  from  any  place  in  the 
Nation.  Previous  to  the  air  taxi  service, 
mail  to  and  from  the  west  coast  some- 
times took  5  days  for  delivery. 

The  continually  improving  mail  serv- 
ice enjoyed  by  Pittsfleld  was  a  prime 
example  of  the  progress  being  made 
nationwide  in  postal  service.  Using 
volume  as  one  indicator,  we  see  the  8.5 
million  pounds  of  mail  carried  by  air  In 
1931  increased  to  over  250  million  pounds 
by  1967. 


Today  75  percent  of  all  that  mall  is 
being  delivered  the  day  after  mailing- 
much  faster  than  the  7 -day  delivery  time 
of  1922,  As  of  January  this  year,  the  Post 
Office  Department  airlifted,  not  just  air- 
mail, but  all  first-class  mail  that  could  be 
expedited  in  any  way  by  air  transporta- 
tion. .     , 

The  price  paid  by  Americans  enjoying 
swift  efficient  mail  delivery  In  1968  is  6 
cents  per  letter,  a  far  less  expensive  rate 
that  the  24  cents  an  ounce  charged  for 
the  1922  airmail  delivery. 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
serve  on  the  House  Post  Office  Appropri- 
ations Committee  and  to  be  able  to  have 
close  and  continuing  contact  with  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  resident  of  Pittsfleld  which  has 
long  played  an  important  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  mail  deUvery  by  air. 


CONGRESSMAN  PODELL  RECEIVES 
A  GIFT  FROM  THE  YESHIVA  OF 
FLATBUSH 


HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 


OP    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28,  1968 
Mr  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
■^4th  day  of  March  1968.  the  Yeshiva  of 
Flatbush,  one  of  the  leading  Hebrew 
parochial  schools  in  the  United  States, 
held  its  annual  dinner,  at  which  time  two 
outstanding  members  of  the  community. 
Mr,  and  Mrs,  Irving  Allerhand,  were 
honored.  Over  1,000  guests  were  assem- 
bled at  the  dinner,  including  an  illus- 
trious alumnus  of  the  Yeshiva  of  Flat- 
bush  the  Hon.  Bertram  L.  Podell,  our 
newest  Member  from  the  13th  Congres- 
sional District  in  Brooklyn.  N.Y, 

During  his  prepared  remarks.  Dr.  Jack 
Walker,  president  of  the  yeshiva.  sur- 
prised the  audience  by  calling  upon  Con- 
gressman Podell  to  rise  for  a  presenta- 
tion. In  Mr,  Walker's  remarks  he  said 
the  following: 

Thank  vou  Mr.  Chairman.  With  your  kind 
permission,  I  wish  to  depart  from  the  pro- 
gram for  a  few  moments  to  acknowledge  the 
presence  of  a  distinguished  alumnus  of  the 
Yeshiva  of  Flatbush,  a  director  of  our  In- 
stitution and  now  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  am  honored  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  Hon.  Bertram  Podell— our  new 
Congre.isman— in  recognition  of  his  great 
achievement.  The  Yeshiva  of  Flatbush  Is 
proud  to  present  a  most  meaningful  gift,  the 
Bvmbol  of  our  faith  and  identity  as  Jews; 
a"  mezuzah,  to  be  affixed  to  the  door  of  his 
new  office  In  Washington, 

Mr.  Congressman,  surely  you  associate  the 
words  on  the  seal  of  your  Alma  Mater,  our 
Yeshiva,  with  the  same  words  found  In  the 
Shema  inscribed  on  parchment  in  the  me- 
zuzah, "and  you  shall  teach  them  diligently 
to  vour  children," 

"The  Shema,  the  cornerstone  of  the  Jewish 
faith  and  the  Yeshiva,  the  cornerstone  of  our 
children's  education  are  those  lasting  In- 
fluences in  their  character  training  for  loyal 
American  citizenship  and  their  legacy  for 
moral,  religious  and  ethical  living.  These 
traditions  are  also  part  of  your  fibre,  to  our 
great  distinction  and  yours. 

We  are  proud  of  you,  our  distinguished 
graduate,  Mr.  Congressman,  for  your  achieve- 
ment m  the  sphere  of  government  and  for 
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your  example  of  upright  character  and  high 
Idealism. 

May  G-d  set  In  your  heart  the  spirit  oi 
wisdom  and  understanding  to  uphold  peace 
and  freedom.  Mav  He  bless  all  that  you  un- 
dertake on  behalf  of  the  citizens  whom  you 
represent. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Walker's  re- 
marks, those  who  were  sitting  close  to 
the  Congressman  saw  that  he  was 
genuinely  moved  and  he  was  heard  to  re- 
mark that  this  was  one  of  the  most 
touching  moments  of  his  life. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Emanuel  B,  Quint, 
now  a  member  of  the  board  of  tnistees 
of  the  Yeshiva  of  Flatbush.  went  to 
Washington  and  In  the  presence  of  Con- 
gressman Podell  and  his  staff,  proudly 
affixed  the  mezuzah  to  the  doorpost  of 
his  congressional  office. 

Knowing  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Congressman  Podell,  as  I  do,  I  know  that 
he  is  proud  of  the  remarks  made  by  Dr, 
Walker  and  of  the  mezuzah  which  is 
affixed  to  the  doorpost  of  his  office  in 
Washington.  Congressman  Podell  can 
also  be  verv  proud  of  the  high  esteem  m 
which  he  is  held  by  the  Yeshiva  of 
Flatbush. 

As  a  new  Member  of  Conere.ss,  Ber- 
tram FODELL,  with  his  background  of  ex- 
perience in  the  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture, is  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  thus  serve  the  best  interests 
of  his  constituents. 
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Mr  Gude's  point  is  that  there  is  no  more 
reason  for  abolishing  the  C  and  O.  National 
Monument  than  there  Is  for  abolishing  the 
Harpers  Ferrv  National  Historical  Park, 
which  is  also 'a  part  of  the  Potomac  basin. 
The  latter  is  left  Intact  under  the  bill.  The 
same  could  be  done  with  the  "monument"  for 
the  sake  of  emphasizing  the  rich  history  as- 
sociated with  it.  Administration  of  the  three 
uniu  could  then  be  merged  or  closely  co- 
ordinated without  upsetting  historical  values. 


CRIPPLING  OUR  MERCHANT  MA- 
RINE AKIN  TO  DEPRIVING  POLICE 
OF  SQUAD  CARS 


C.  &  O.  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 
Mr  MORTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr  GUDE],  has  taken  the  lead  In  the 
effort  to  maintain  the  C.  &  O.  Canal 
National  Monument  within  the  Potomac 
National  River  concept  proposed  by  the 
administration.  The  Washington  Post 
editorial  of  May  18  makes  a  clear  and 
worthv  case  for  the  preservation  of  the 
identity  of  this  historic  waterway. 

I  insert  the  editorial  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  and  commend  it  highly  to 
my  colleagues  of  the  Congress: 
Historic  Values 
Rep    Gilbert  Gude  has  made  a  good  point 
about  preserving  the  Identity  of  the  historic 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  The  old  canal 
and   its   towpath   between   Washington   and 
Ciunberland   were   made   a   national   monu- 
ment  tav   President   Elsenhower.   Under   the 
Administration's    bill    to   create    a    Potomac 
National     River,    the     national     monument 
would  be  abolished  and  the  property  would 
be    absorbed    into    the    much    larger    park 
occupving  both  shores  of  the  river. 

Although  we  heartily  support  the  Na- 
tional River  concept,  we  think  it  Is  desir- 
able to  preserve  the  Identity  of  the  C.  and  O. 
Canal  National  Monument  for  historic  rea- 
•^ons  The  towpath  has  become  a  favorite  trail 
for  thousands  of  hikers  each  year.  The  old 
locks  lock  houses  and  other  facilities  are  a 
source  of  enormous  historic  Interest  that 
should  not  be  lost.  Indeed,  these  relics  ought 
to  be  restored  and  preserved  without  waiting 
for  full  realization  of  the  National  River 
project. 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28,  1968 
Mr,  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record.  I  include  the  following; 
iFrom  the  La  Mesa  (Calif.)   Scout.  May  23. 

1968] 
CRIPPLING  Our  Merchant  Marine  Akin  To 
Depriving  Police  C)F  Squad  Cars 
The  Johnson  administration,  like  some  of 
Its  predecessors,  is  bound  and  determined  to 
saw  off  the  legs  of  one  of  Americas  most 
precious  adjuncts  in  national  security. 

This  week,  the  administration  announced 
Its  plans  for  the  Merchant  Marine  program. 
Slash.  Slash,  Slash.  „  v-    ^,^ 

Johnson's  hatchetmen  would  lop  off  by  60 
per  cent  the  proposaJ  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee. 

Included  in  the  hatchet  Job  Is  the 
whackmg  of  a  proposed  $300  million  program 
for  ship  building  to  $110  million. 

Tlie  administration  has  a  lut  of  pat 
answers  for  questions  that  Congress— and  the 
public— raise  on  the  Merchant  Marine  role 
in  national  defense. 

It  is  costlv  to  subsidize  passenger  liners 
that  cost  the  government  $275  for  each 
passenger  transported  .  Atomic  ships  are 
not  economlcallv  competitive  with  those 
normally  powered  .  .  .  Aircraft  has  supple- 
mented "the  need  for  shipping  .  .  .  Reforms 
are  needed. 

If  our  present  administration  had  Its  way. 
the  Merchant  Marine  would  be  cast  aside  as 
worthless. 

Its  almost  like  paying  for  a  large  police 
force  but  not  providing  squad  cars. 

Our  federal  government  thinks  nothing  of 
throwing  billions  of  dollars  across  the  seas 
to  foreign  nations  in  the  guise  of  Invest- 
ment for  national  security.  Our  administra- 
tion has  tossed  billions  of  dollars  Into  a  space 
program  and  a  few  billion  here  and  a  lew 
more  there  for  a  fighter  plane  that  still  has 
to  prove  Itself  as  a  s^itisfactory  weapon  along 
with  a  supersonic  transport  that  may  or  may 
not  prove  economically  feasible. 

Yet,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  we  have 
had  dlfRcultv  in  supplying  troops  In  a  "lim- 
ited brush  Are  war"  In  Viet  Nam.  We  have 
been  In  a  position  where  we  would  have  to 
back  down  In  a  confrontation  by  commu- 
nists from  North  Korea  simply  because  we 
did  not  have  the  means  to  prosecute  any 
other  "brush  fire  wars  " 

It  Is  said  that  an  atomic-powered  merchant 
vessel  Is  not  economically  competitive  Still, 
this  nation  moves  ahead  with  atomic  devel- 
opment to  create  electricity,  fresh  water  and 
many  other  uses  ...  on  the  grounds  that 
such"  development  eventually  will  prove 
ben»ficlal. 


But  let  us  consider  the  plight  of  our  Mer- 
chant Marine. 
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In  ranks  somewhere  around  10th  or  11th 
among  world  powers  While  we  have  let  our 
Merchant  Marine  dwindle.  Russia  has  risen 
to  eminence  In  this  field  Japan  has  built 
super  tankers  that  dwarf  the  giants  that  piled 
the  seas  only  a  few  years  ago  So-called 
friendly  nations  have  been  supplying  BY 
SEA  the  very  forces  that  oppose  our  service- 
men on  the  field  of  battle 

We  are  losing  a  war  on  the  home  front. 
We  have  sold  off  many  of  our  best  vessels  as 
surplus  Those  remaining  in  mothball  are  of 
nebulous  value.  Even  the  de-mothbalUng 
practice  should  bear  scrutiny  The  national 
public — and  Congress — demanded  a  better 
seaborne  weapon  be  used  off  the  coast  of 
North  Viet  Nam  and  the  administration  be- 
latedly complied  with  the  de-mothballing  of 
the  battleship  New  Jersey  That  .ship  has 
been  a  year  in  the  re-flttlng  process.  It  still 
hasn't  put  to  sea  for  Viet  Nam  and  it  may 
not  be  vised  ...  if  peace  talks  are  success- 
ful In  other  words,  mothballing  doesn't 
mean  that  a  ship  can  be  made  readily 
available 

Moreover,  one  must  consider  what  Is  left 
In  the  mothball  fleets  that  dot  rivers  and 
bays  on  three  coast.il  fronts.  We  have  sold  off 
most  of  our  better  vessels.  Even  those,  by 
the  wav,  were  ships  built  20  years  ago  of  a 
design  fntended  for  swift,  easy  construction. 

We  have  spent  a  mere  pittance  in  new 
design  We  have  done  little  enough  in 
mechanization  of  loading  or  automation  in 
operation  of  the  merchant  vessels  now  under 
American  flag. 

We  find  a  number  of  ex-American  vessels 
iinrier  foreign  flags,  supposedly  friendly  to  us. 
We  also  and  many  of  these  same  shipping 
firms  have  supplied  our  enemy.  Their  friend- 
ship and  availability  in  time  of  need  is  a 
matter  of  question 

We  will  argue  the  matter  of  subsidization 
at  any  level.  We  maintain  that  virtually 
every  industry  and  utility  in  this  country  is 
under  subsidization  of  one  sort  or  another. 
We  can  range  from  the  aircraft  industry  to 
other  forms  of  transportation  to  the  oil  in- 
terests to  communications  to  the  farmer.  It 
may  be  an  out-and-out  subsidy  or  it  may  b? 
a  tax  advantage.  Whatever,  it  is  governmen- 
tal aid.  Even  the  taxpayer  is  subsidized.  Fed- 
eral and  state  fund.s  go  toward  local  educa- 
tion. State  and  federal  tax  refunds  eo  toward 
the  highway  and  street  improvement  on  the 
local  level. 

Who  kids  anyone  v,-hen  he  says  federal 
aid  is  limited.  It  is  omnipresent, 

American  costs  of  shipping  are  high  be- 
cause American  labor  costs  are  high.  We  must 
accept  this — not  blame  the  Merchant  JIarine 
for  its  predicament. 

In  just  a  few  years,  we  have  seen  a  nation 
strip  itself  of  a  merchant  fleet  second  to  none 
to  one  that  is  strictly  10th  rate. 

In  the  meantime,  a  nation  that  has  chal- 
lenged us  in  many  phases  of  life,  Russia,  has 
done  everything  it  can  to  build  the  world's 
greatest  merchant  marine. 

And  now  we  find  our  federal  adminiftra- 
tion  is  bent  upon  slicing  the  proposed  ex- 
penditures for  maintaining  the  miniscule 
Merchant  Marine  by  eo  per  cent. 

We  doubt  that  Congress  will  let  this  trans- 
pire. 

Congress  has  protected  the  Merchant 
Marine  just  as  it  has  protected  other  facets 
of  national  security. 

This  isn't  a  Congress  of  yesteryear  that 
thought  the  reas  which  surrounded  us  on 
most  of  tliree  sides  were  our  greatest  na- 
tional defense.  This  is  a  Congress  aware  that 
those  oceans  are  now  avenues  of  attack  or 
thoroughfares  for  our  conduct  of  war,  as  well 
as  avenues  for  peaceful  business. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  would  support  this  Congress  even  If 
we  were  residing  in  the  Ozarks  or  beside  a 
lake  in  Wisconsin  or  deep  in  the  heart  oi 
Texas. 

A  strong  Merchant  Marine  is  paramount  in 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

our  picture  of  national  security.  We  cannot 
afford  to  let  it  be  destroyed  by  a  negligent 
administration. 

We  want  squad  cars  for  our  police  force 
and  we  want  merchant  vessels  that  Hy  our 
own  flag  .  .  .  are  capable  of  serving  us  in 
time  of  need  .  .  .  that  operates  efficiently 
today  ,  ,  ,  not  a  fleet  on  paper  draft  or  a 
mothballed,  motley  collection  of  derelicts. 


Mai/  -<*',  ^f^^'"^ 


BAIL  AND  RIOTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF     MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  the  Wash- 
incton  Post  editorial,  "Ball  and  Riots," 
of  May  27,  1968,  so  that  all  Members  may 
have  a  chance  to  consider  it. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Bah,  and  Riots 

The  argument  in  the  District's  Judicial 
Conference  over  denial  of  bail  to  suspected 
arsonists  and  rioters  during  a  critical  emer- 
gency was  in  part  based  on  semantics.  The 
special  committee  appointed  by  the  Judicial 
Council  to  study  ball  problems  had  recom- 
mended that  judges  here  be  granted  addi- 
tional authority  "to  deny  release  entirely 
for  persons  charged  with  certain  riot-con- 
nected offenses  for  the  duration  of  an  of- 
ficially declared  emergency."  Opponents  of 
the  recommendation  denounced  it  as  'pre- 
ventive detention,"  and  its  sponsors  defended 
It  as  an  essential  means  of  avoiding  chaos 
in  times  of  widespread  civil  disturbance. 

There  Is  good  reascm  to  be  concerned,  of 
cotirse.  over  "preventive  detention"  pro- 
posals. One  major  purpose  of  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act  is  to  prevent  judges  from  trying 
to  curtail  future  crime  by  putting  a  price 
on  liberty  that  poor  defendants  cannot  meet. 
That  Is  an  Inexcusable  practice,  and  there 
should  be  no  retreat  from  the  determination 
to  abolish  it.  The  problem  of  crime  com- 
mitted while  the  accused  is  awaiting  trial 
should  be  attacked  by  other  means.  The 
American  Bar  Association  Committee  on 
Pretrial  Proceedings  recently  noted  that. 
when  there  are  indications  that  an  accused 
may  be  a  menace  to  the  public,  the  courts 
should  be  able  to  limit  Ills  movements  and 
associations,  prevent  him  from  possessing  a 
dangerous  weapon  or  put  him  under  super- 
vision of  an  officer  of  the  court  The  Bar 
group  also  suggested  that  judges  be  author- 
ized to  revoke  the  release  of  a  defendant  if  he 
violates  the  conditions  of  his  release.  It 
properly  opposed  preventive  detention. 

The  starting  point  of  wisdom  in  any 
judicial  system,  however,  Is  sufficient  flex- 
ibility to  meet  unusual  situations.  A  court 
should  not  be  required,  for  example,  to  re- 
lease a  prisoner  in  the  face  of  evidence  that 
he  had  threatened  the  life  of  the  com- 
plaining witness.  In  the  case  of  a  major 
civil  disturbance,  we  surmise  that  the  judges 
win  find  a  way  of  detaining  accused  arsonists 
and  snipers  until  order  is  restored  regard- 
less of  what  the  statutes  say.  In  the  April 
riots  here,  delays  in, the  courts  had  this  eilect 
in  some  cases. 

In  our  view  temporary  detention  of  de- 
fendants "arrested  under  very  incriminating 
circumstances  for  riot-connected  acts  danger- 
ous to  life  and  limb" — to  use  the  language 
of  the  report  which  the  Judicial  Conference 
approved — should  not  be  swept  into  the  gen- 
eral category  of  "preventive  detention,"  It 
is  a  self-defensive  action  on  the  part  of  a 
city  in  great  peril.  The  courts  can  be  trusted 
to  prevent  its  abuse.  One  of  the  strong 
recommendations   of    the    ball    study    panel 


was  that  greater  use  be  made  of  the  Bail 
.\ct's  requirement  for  24-hour  review  of  ;i:i 
cases  in  which  an  accused  lias  been  denied 
release.  Safeguards  can  be  erected  again.st 
abuses  which  come  under  the  heading  if 
"preventive  detention"  without  crippling  ,. 
law-enforcement  system  in  the  face  of  ,i 
major  crisis. 


EX-RED  GENERAL  REAL  CAPTOR  ( <Y 
PRAGUE  AHEAD  OF  ALLIES 


Man  JO,   1968 
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HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  28,  1968 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Juliu- 
Epstein,  a  research  associate  at  t!i 
Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revoluliuii. 
and  Peace  at  Stanford  Univei-sity  in  my 
congressional  disti-ict  has  lecently  pub- 
lished an  article  in  the  Palo  Alto  Tiirit  .^ 
which  states  that  Praaue  was  not  lib- 
ei-ated  by  the  Soviets,  but  by  the  Sovirt 
renesade.  General  Vlasov.  Mr.  Epstein 
published  this  article  in  order  to  counter- 
act press  reports  of  anniversary  celebra- 
tions in  Pras-ue  of  the  "Soviet  liberation" 
of  Pi-afrue  in  1945.  The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Palo  Alto  Times,  May  14.  19681 
Ex-Red  General  Re.^l  Captor  of  Prague 
Ahead  of  Allies 
(By  Julius  Epstein) 

I  read  with  gratific^ition  recent  press  dis- 
patches from  Prague  which  reported  that 
Lidova  Demokracie,  the  Czecli  Roman 
Catholic  newspaper,  finally  recognized  the 
"sober  truth"  that  the  western  part  nt 
Czechoslovakia  was  liberated  by  the  Amer- 
ican Army. 

The  same  reports  contained  the  even  more 
astounding  news  that  Czech  autiiorities 
placed  a  wreath  of  flowers  on  the  site  of  the 
destroyed  monument  to  .American  soldiers 
in  Pilsen,  the  farthest  point  Lt.  Gen.  George 
S.  Patton  was  allowed  by  General  Eisenhower 
to  reach  in  Czeclioslovakia. 

Also  reported  was  the  arrival  cf  a  12-man 
Soviet  delegation,  lieaded  by  Marslial  Ivan 
S.  Koncv.  for  the  celebration  o:  the  23rd  an- 
niversary of  "Prague's  liberation  by  Sovirt 
forces."  It  is  this  gross  distortion  of  historical 
truth  which  induces  me  to  take  exception. 

p.eal  truth 

The  truth — established  beyond  tlie  .shadow 
of  any  doubt — is  that  Prague  was  liberated 
neither  by  the  Americans  nor  liy  the  Soviet 
Red  Army,  but  by  Gen.  Andrei  A.  Vlasov  and 
his  troops. 

Who  was  Vlasov? 

Born  in  1900  as  the  13th  child  of  a  peasant 
family,  lie  attended — like  Stalin — a  theolog- 
ical seminary  and  joined  the  Red  .■\rmy  in 
1919.  During  the  period  of  tlie  treat  purge 
in  the  1930s.  Vlasov  was  a  member  of  a  group 
of  military  advisers  to  Cliiang  Kai-sliek.  .■\fter 
the  German  Invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Vlasov  fouglit  heroically  in  the  defense  or 
Kiev  and  later  of  Moscow  and  Leningrad.  He 
was  celebrated  by  Ilya  Eiirenburg  as  one  of 
the  great  heroes  of  the  Red  Army.  While  de- 
fending Leningrad,  he  was  captured  by  the 
Germans. 

Some  months  thereafter.  Vlasov — in  cap- 
tivity in  Germany — published  an  appeal,  in- 
viting: all  Soviet  arniie.?  and  ci\ii!:>.ns  to  sup- 
port Hitler's  fight  against  Stalin.  Under  Nazi 
.supervision,  Vlasov  organized  several  divi- 
sions, consisting  cf  anti-Stalinist  Soviet 
prisoners  of  war  in  German  pri.=:oner  of  war 
camps.  They  fouglit  in  German  uniforms  In 
the  East  as  well  as  later  In  the  West.  At  the 
end  of  the  war,  Vlasov  and  his  generals  and 


troops  desperately  tried  to  surrender  to  the 
West,  especiallv  to  the  Americans, 

Neither  the  Americans  nor  the  British  ac- 
cepted them  as  prisoners  of  war  under  the 
Geneva  Convention  but  repatriated  tliem  by 
lo'ce  ai'd  against  their  wishes  to  SUUin.  But 
ivlore  this  happened,  Vlasov  had  liberated 
Prague  from  tlie  SS. 

kvewitness 
Ivan  H  Peterman,  an  American  corre- 
.^pondent  for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  pub- 
lished his  evewitness  account  in  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  of  July  14,  1945.  I  quote 
the  following  passage: 

"Prague  really  was  liberated  by  lorelgn 
troops,  after  all".  Not  by  the  Allies,  who  did 
not  arrive  until  the  .shooting  was  all  over, 
but  by  22.000  Russian  outlaws  wearing  Ger- 
man iiniforms.  The  leader  of  these  renegades 
w.is  General  Vlasov.  u  former  hero  of  the 
iied  Army."  ,.    ,  . 

Vlasov  and  his  soldiers  of  his  first  division 
liberated  Prigue  In  M  iv,  1945,  at  the  sjjecific 
iuvitalion  01  the  le.iders  cf  the  Czech  under- 
ground resistance.  For  all  the.se  facts  docu- 
inent.iry  evidence  is  available  and  they  have 
i-ever  been  disputed  by  any  serious  histo- 
rian. That  the  Soviets  ignore  this  historical 
inith  will  come  as  no  surprise  to  anybody 
1  imillar  with  their  technique  of  "rewntmg 
liistory," 

HANGED 

,  Vlasov  was  hanged  in  Moscow  in  1946.  A 
brief  communique  in  Pravda  stated  that  he 
was  sentenced  bv  a  military  tribunal  to  death 
because  of  "treason  of  the  fatherland,  ac- 
tive espionage,  sabotage  and  terroristic  ac- 
tivities a^-ainst  the  Soviet  Union  as  agent  of 
'Jie  German  secret  service," 

With  him.  the  following  11  generals  and 
colonels  of  the  Vlasov  army  were  hanged:  V. 
P  Milyschkin.  G.  N.  Schilfnkov,  P.  I.  Tru- 
c'lin,  D.  E.  Sakutny,  I.  A.  Blagoweschcnsky, 
M  A  Meandrow,  V.  I  Malzcw.  C.  K.  Bun- 
latshenko.  G  A.  Zwerev,  V.  D,  Korbukov  and 
N.  Schatov. 

The  forced  repatriation  of  Vlasov.  his  of- 
ficers and  about  900.000  soldiers  will  always 
remain    an    indelible   'olot   en   the   American 


tr.idit.on  (.1  re.t:iy  .ii,vluin  l  :  p.)ht:c.il  exiles. 
Moreover,  it  was  u  gross  violation  of?-the 
Geneva  Convention. 


COMMUNISM  IN  DISGUISE 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1968 

Mr,  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
frant  c  performance  of  Melina  Mercouri 
as  she  fronts  for  the  worldwide  Commu- 
nist propaganda  barrage  against  the 
Government  of  Greece  was  dramatically 
demon.=;tratrd  when  she  revealed  her 
Marxl.'^l  i)hilosophy  in  a  recent  press 
interview. 

The  story  is  described  in  a  vei-y  i>ene- 
tratinK  column  by  Dumitru  Danielopol  of 
the  Copley  News  Service  who  lias  .iu.st 
i-eturned  to  Washinpton  from  an  exten- 
sive European  trip.  The  article  appeared 
in  the  Auroa,  111..  Beacon  News  on 
May 'Jl'i.  as  follows: 

Melina  Mercouri's  Dejuocracy  Is 

CoMMt;NisM  i.v  DiscrrsE 

( Bv  Dumitru  Danlelopol) 

Athens  — "Wliat  kind  of  democracy  do  you 

recommend,  that  of  Plato  or  that  of  Marx''" 

ask  t\\e  newsman. 

"Only  that  rf  Marx  exists."  Melina  Mer- 
couri answered,  in  her  recent  interview  lu 
the  Frencli  Communist  paper  L'Humanlte. 
The  Greek  actress  posing  as  a  defender  of 
"democracy,"  has  for  months  been  engaged 
in  trying  to  overthrow  the  military-backed 
government  of  Greece. 

She  has  been  denouncing  Us  leaders  with 
every  kind  of  invective,  calling  them  fascist, 
liangmen  and  murderers. 

She   lias  influenced  some  people.  But  she 


never  explained  what  the  word  "democracy" 
meant  to  her. 

In  Paris  she  explained.   What  Melina  ap- 
parentlN    udvocale.v  lor  lier  country  l.<  cjm- 
munisin,    or    the    Eastern    Europe    style    of 
"Mar^ast  democracy  " 

That  she  should  be  drawn  to  such  Ideology 
Is  not  surprising.  Her  late  father  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  when  the  Greek  military 
coup  took  place  in  April.  l'.;67  He  railed 
himself  an  independent  but  was  elected  with 
the  support  of  EDA  which  was  the  Commu- 
nist front  organization  of  Gree-.-e, 

Her  husband  Jules  D.isbin,  h.as  long  been 
associated  with  Commu.iist  irunt  groups  in 
Hollywood  and  elsewhere.  He's  noted  lor  his 
extreme  left-wing  views. 

If  Melina  thinks  a  Marxist  democracy  is 
good  for  Greece,  that's  strictly  her  own  af- 
fair. But  she  should  make  it  plain  every- 
where what  kind  of  government  slie  would 
prefer  to  the  present  Athens  regime. 

She  travels  in  a  world  which  allows  people 
to  express  their  opinions  e.cn  when  tnev  .ire 
denigrating  the  society  that  protects  Uif-m. 
Her  "insulting  description  of  tlie  United 
."■-tatfs,  where  she  hUo  earned  a  llvl.ig  fcr  m,iny 
months,  also  was  not  totally  unexpected. 
When  she  failed  to  captivate  official  Wash- 
ington, she  turned  to  inventions.  Inexacti- 
tudes and  Invectives. 

■There  are  two  Americas,"  she  toid  tlie 
French  Communist  reporter,  "that  ot  the 
people  and  oi  liie  you'ig  .  .  .  from  which  I 
got  extraordinarv  siipp  :rt.  The  other  Auier- 
Ica  Is  that  of  the  C.I.A..  the  Pentagon  and 
the  State  Department," 

VVliat  is  shocking,  however,  is  that  Ameri- 
cans wl-.o  ;.re  supporting  the  so-called  Com- 
mittee for  Democr.icy  in  Greece,  of  which 
Melina  Is  a  vice  president,  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  duped  bv  this  Greek  ••passlonaria," 

Very  few  of  ihete  people  would  sliare 
Mehna's  views  on  demtH;racy,  Very  few  would 
agree  with  her  description  of  the  United 
States. 

Let's  hope  they  read  the  interview  m 
I/Hum.iiilte  and  then  take  another  look 
at  this  self-styled  Greek  Joan  d'Arc. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Uerf/zesrfaz/,  May  29,  1968 


The  House  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev,  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  righteous  shall  be  Iteld  in  ever- 
lustina  remernhrance.— Psalm  112:  6. 

God  of  all  the  ages,  our  fathers'  God 
and  our  God,  we  thank  Thee  that  our 
forefathers  founded  on  these  shores  a 
free  nation,  dedicated  to  life,  libei'ty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  for  all,  and  \<e 
are  crateful  that  our  fatliers  continued 
this  herita;^e  that  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
would  not  perish  fi-om  the  earth. 

Grant,  our  Father,  as  we  come  to  an- 
other Memorial  Day,  to  rei-'iember  that 
there  are  those  v.ho  gave  their  lives 
that  we  may  be  free  and  there  are  those 
even  now  who  are  giving  their  lives  that 
fi'oedom  can  be  ours. 

We  niav  weep  over  the  graves  of  our 
beloved,  but  may  there  be  no  tears  of 
bitterness,  nor  resentment,  nor  ill  will, 
but  o.ilv  sorrow  that  so  great  a  price 
has  to  be  paid  that  men  continue  to  be 
free. 

Help  us  so  to  live  and  so  to  love  our 

country  that  our   flag  may  fly  over  a 

united  nation,  one  tiag,  one  faith,  oiie 

folk,  one  fellowship  of  good  will  rnd  to 
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Thee  be  the  glory  now  and  forevermore. 
Amen.  

THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

\  m'^ssage  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
-m-ndincnt  a  bill  and  a  concurrent  res- 
olution Oi  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

HR  15004  An  act  to  further  amend  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amend- 
ed to  e:aend  the  expiration  date  of  certain 
authorities  thereunder,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

H  Con.  Res.  782.  Concurrent  resoluaon 
providing  for  the  ad.iournnient  of  the  two 
Houses  from  Wednesday,  May  29,  1968,  to 
June  3.  1968. 

The  messapie  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  ucon  its  amendment  to  the 
bill  'H.R.  15190 »  entitled  '•-^n  act  to 
amend  sections  3  and  4  of  the  act  ap- 
proved September  22,  1964  .78  Stat.  990) . 
pro\  iding  for  an  investigation  and  study 


to  dt.teiniine  a  site  for  the  ccnslruction 
of  a  .sea-level  canal  connecting  the  At- 
l.intic  and  Pacific  Oceans. '  disagreed  to 
by  the  House:  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  en  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr,  M\cNUSON,  Mr,  B^niLETT.  and 
Mr,  C(3TTON  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
liart  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  thr.l  the 
Senate  had  jassed  bills  of  the  following 
t'lles.  in  wh'ch  the  concuircnce  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S  224  An  act  to  provide  for  the  rehabi'.l- 
tatlon  of  the  Ekluina  pnijeot,  Ma&ka  luui  lor 
other  purposes: 

S  1578.  An  act  ti  nuthcrlze  the  appropria- 
t'on  for  th»  contribuiicn  by  the  Vniied 
States  for  the  suppcrt  of  the  Int-rnatlonnl 
Union  for  the  Publlca-.ion  of  Cu.Mcms  Tari:.s; 
S  3073  An  act  to  rromote  the  econfmlc 
development  of  the  Trust  Territcry  ol  the 
Pacific  Islands: 

S  3207  An  act  to  amend  scc'.lon  2  of  the 
,  '  of  Juae  30.  1954.  r.s  amended,  providing 
f,".r  the  continuance  of  c'Vil  govrrnment  f'-r 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands: 

and  ,  ,         , 

S  3497  An  act  to  assist  in  the  provision  of 
housing  for  low  and  modern:'-  income  fam- 
ilies, and  to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating 
to  housing  and  v.rban  develcp.ment. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— H.R.  16027. 
TO  AMEND  TITLE  38.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  TO  PROVIDE  IN- 
CREASES IN  RATES  OF  COMPEN- 
SATION FOR  DISABLED  VETERANS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  to  recognize  for 
calling  up  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
on  Thursday  of  next  week  H.R.  160"7, 
to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  increases  in  rates  of  compensa- 
tion for  disabled  veterans. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  want  to  make  it  cr>-stal 
clear  that  I  have  no  objection  to  consid- 
ering this  particular  legislation  under 
any  circumstance  at  any  time,  but  I  won- 
der if  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
would  not  defer  his  request  until  the 
Members  at  least  know  what  the  legisla- 
tive schedule  is  for  next  week.  It  seems 
that  would  be  ordinary  comity  to  make 
such  a  request,  before  any  Member  is 
asked  to  gfant  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from    Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  leadership  has  the 
problem  of  getting  the  program  pre- 
pared. If  the  request  comes  late,  we  will 
have  to  reprepare  the  program  after  we 
have  announced  it.  This  is  one  of  the 
problems. 

Further,  in  response  to  the  gentle- 
man's question,  we  have  three  suspen- 
sions scheduled  for  Monday.  The  bill  to 
which  I  have  referred  is  one  of  the  three 
that  would  be  eligible  for  consideration 
on  Monday.  The  other  two  are  minor 
bills.  We  do  not  have  a  heavy  program  for 
Tuesday.  The  reason  for  putting  the  bill 
over,  or  asking  that  it  be  put  over,  is 
simply  that  there  are  primaries  on  Tues- 
day, and  we  know  that  Members  will 
want  to  be  here  to  vote  on  this  measure 
and  some  will  not  be  able  to  get  back  on 
account  of  their  own  races.  It  is  merely 
a  matter  of  accommodating  Members. 

Mr.  HAT  J  I.  I  would  simply  point  out  to 
the  majority  leader  that  the  biggest  vote 
on  this  particular  bill  would  be  on  Mon- 
day. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Not  on  Tuesday,  which  is 
another  primary  day.  We  have  long 
since  agreed  not  to  defer  action  on 
pitmary  days. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  We  are  only  making  the 
request  as  a  matter  of  accommodating 
Members.  We  are  not  asking  to  put  over 
rollcall  votes  from  Monday  to  Wednes- 
day or  from  Tuesday  to  Wednesday.  We 
are  simply  trying  to  arrange  a  program. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  difflculty  the  majority  leader  has, 
as  compared  with  the  minority.  But. 
could  the  request  be  made  after  we  have 
more  information  what  will  be  the  order 
of  business  on  Tuesday  and  on  Wednes- 
day next,  if  we  are  going  to  defer  this 
until  Thursday,  and  see  indeed  what  the 
responsibilities  of   the  scheduled   busi- 


ness will  be  on  Thursday.  Surely,  this 
is  a  logical  and  reasonable  request,  as 
well  as  timely. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  defer 
the  request  for  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  object 
and  I  am  constrained  to  object  unless  the 
Chair  accepts  the  decision  of  tlie  ma- 
jority leader  to  defer. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  majority 
leader  repeat  his  decision? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tem- 
porarily withdraw  my  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  with- 
draws his  request. 


HIGHEST  STANDARDS  OF  CHARAC- 
TER AND  CONDUCT  REQUIRED  TO 
FILL  VACANCIES  IN  POSTAL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee.  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the 
high  degree  of  integrity  possessed  by 
postal  workers.  Perhaps  no  other  type  of 
work  demands  so  much  of  its  employees 
in  the  way  of  honesty  and  trust  without 
security  clearance.  Naturally,  among 
postal  employees,  this  integrity  is  a 
source  of  enormous  pride. 

In  this  regard.  I  have  received  a  letter 
of  protest  against  the  hiring  of  individ- 
uals of  questionable  character,  which 
bears  the  signatures  of  85  employees  of 
the  Main  Post  Office  in  Dallas,  Tex.  They 
contend  that  indiscriminate  hiring  of  so- 
called  hard-core  unemployables  is  unfair 
to  the  career  postal  employee.  Their  point 
IS  well  taken,  and  I  should  like  to  seize 
this  opportunity  to  warn  of  the  impor- 
tance to  the  American  postal  service  to 
continue  to  hire  only  individuals  of  the 
highest  character. 

In  handling  the  mails,  temptation  is 
constant.  Detriment  to  service  will  doubt- 
less result  if  the  mails  are  handled  by 
untrustworthy  employees,  and  morale  in 
the  ranks  of  career  postal  employees  will 
certainly  suffer.  I  might  add  that  the  cost 
of  detection  and  prosecution  of  dishonest 
employees  would  be  one  more  burden  for 
the  taxpayer  to  bear.  It  is,  moreover, 
unfair  to  individuals  of  questionable 
character  to  subject  them  to  the  tempta- 
tion inherent  in  post  office  jobs. 

The  highest  standards  of  character 
and  conduct  must  continue  to  be  the 
guidelines  for  filling  vacancies  In  the 
postal  service. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  ab- 
sent from  the  Capitol  on  Monday  and 
missed  three  rollcall  votes.  Had  I  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  on  roll- 
call No.  152.  and  I  would  have  voted 
'nay"  on  rollcall  Nos.  153  and  154. 


TENTATIVE  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
FOR  WEEK  OF  JUNE  3,   1968 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  tiie  Hou.se 
for  1  mmute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  referring 
to  the  colloquy  between  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  and  myself,  I  have  a  list 
of  at  least  most  of  the  bills  that  will  be  up 
for  consideration  next  week.  There  are 
three  suspensions: 

One  is  H.R.  8953,  to  provide  for  the 
relocation  of  certain  bridges  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority. 

The  next  one  is  H.R.  3306.  to  provide 
for  the  protection  of  the  Pueblo  de  taos 
Indians  in  New  Mexico. 

The  third  one  is  H.R.  16027.  service- 
connected  compensation  increase  for 
veterans. 

For  Tuesday  we  expect  to  have  four 
bills  under  unanimous  consent  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  subject, 
of  course,  to  objection  by  any  Members, 
and  H.R.  17268,  the  Defense  Production 
Act  Extension  with  an  open  rule  and 
1  hour  of  debate. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  as  of  now — there  may  be  one 
change  or  so  in  this,  but  this  is  to  give 
the  gentleman  the  general  idea: 

S.  1028,  Federal  employment  condi- 
tions for  former  employees  of  agricul- 
tural county  committees,  with  an  open 
rule  and  1  hour  of  debate; 

S,  2349,  additional  circuit  judgeships — 
and  this  will  probably  be  called  first — 
with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate; 

S,  974,  land  conveyance,  Glendale, 
Ariz,,  with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of 
debate; 

H.R.  16363.  Wholesome  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Act.  with  an  open  i-ule  and  2  hours 
of  debate;  and 

H.R.  16162.  extension  of  certain  loans 
by  Export-Import  Bank,  .subject  to  a 
rule  being  granted. 

Of  course,  the  gentleman  realizes  I 
cannot  be  bound  by  this,  but  I  make  the 
reservation  that  we  may  change  the  pro- 
gram at  a  later  date. 

This  will  give  the  gentleman  the  basic 
idea  of  what  we  have  to  do. 

In  view  of  that.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent ti;at  the  Speaker  may  recognize  for 
calling  up  under  a  suspension  of  the 
rules  procedure  on  Thursday  of  next 
week  H.R.  16027.  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  increases 
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in   rates  of  compensation   for   disabled 
veterans. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr,  WAGGONNER.  Mr,  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  if. 
when  he  refers  to  the  possibility  of 
changing  the  program,  it  is  possible  a 
flnal  vote  on  the  tax  bill  will  be  added 
to  the  schedule  for  next  week,  pending 
the  action  of  the  Congress  today;  or, 
do  we  have  his  assurance  that  we  will  not 
consider  the  tax  bill  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  have  discussed 
this  with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
There  will  be  no  effort  to  bring  it  up 
next  week,  regardless  of  the  action  taken 
bv  the  House  today.  x 

"Mr.    WAGGONNER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
withdraw  my  reservation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  as  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  majority  leader 
there  will  be  a  great  number  of  rela- 
tively noncontroversial — if  not  inconse- 
quential— bills,  many  referred  from  the 
other  body,  except  for  adding  more  Fed- 
eral judges  for  patronage  and  other  pur- 
poses while  this  administration  is  in 
power;  and  making  a  Poultry  Inspection 
Act  similar  to  the  Beef  and  Red  Meat 
Inspection  Act  we  recently  passed.  These 
are  the  only  two  likely  to  keep  us  busy 
beyond  the  usual  Tuesday  to  Thursday 
gambit  upon  which  we  program  our 
business. 

Therefore.  I  would  see  no  objection  to 
putting  this  over  as  requested  for  a 
worthy  bill  to  be  under  rules  of  suspen- 
sion, and  I  withdraw  any  reservation 
I  have. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  158] 

Andrews,  Ala.  Hanna  Mosher 

Ashley  Hardy  Olsen 

.Ashmore  Hawkins  OHara,  111. 

Bell  Holland  Passman 

Berry  Jones.  Mo.  Randall 

Bow  Karsten  Rees 

Brown.  Calif  Lukens  Roybal 

Carter  McClure  Selden 

Clawson.  Del  McMillan  Stubblefleld 

Cowger  May  Tunney 

Ciiiver  MesklU  Utt 

Dwyer  MUler,  Calif.  WUson. 
Edwards,  Calif.  Moore  Charles  H. 

Evlne,  Tenn.  Morns.  N.  Mex. 

Green,  Oreg.  Morse,  Mass. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  388 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1967 
Mr.    CELLER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   to   take   from   the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  5037)   to 
assist  State  and   local   t:overnments  in 
reducing  the  incidence  of  crime,  to  in- 
crease   the    effectiveness,    fairness,    and 
coordination    of    law    enforcement   and 
criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of 
government,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendment  and  request 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  thereon. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
light  to  obiect,  in  order  that  the  House 
may  be  fully  advised  as  to  the  procedural 
options  and  alternatives  I  propose  to  pro- 
pound under  my  reservation  a  series  of 
parliamentary  inquiries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 

st.3.t(?  it 

Mr.  POFF.  If  objection  is  registered 
to  the  unanimous-consent  rcqu-^st.  will 
the  effect  be  to  send  the  bill  either  to 
the  Commiitee  on  Rules  or  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  a  re.soiution 
instructing  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  make  a  motion 
that  the  bill  go  to  conference? 

The  SPEAKER.  In  response  the  Chair 
will  say  if  objection  is  made  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  the  bill  will  remain 
on  the  Speaker's  desk.  The  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  could  take  action  to  au- 
thorize the  chairman  or  any  Member  to 
make  a  motion  to  take  the  bill  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  for  the  purpo.se  of  send- 
ing it  to  conference. 

Mr.  POFF.  A  further  parliamentary 
inquiry.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  POFF.  If  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  adopts  a  resolution  instructing 
its  chairman  to  move  that  the  bill  go  to 
conference  and  if  that  motion  is  made 
on  the  floor  and  is  adopted  on  the  floor, 
will  it  then  be  in  order  to  make  a  motion 
to  instruct  the  House  conferees? 

The  SPEAKER.  Before  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  conferees  such  a  motion 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  POFF.  A  further  parliamentary 
inquiry.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  POFF.  Am  I  correct  in  assuming 
that  only  one  such  motion  to  instruct 
would  at  that  time  be  in  order? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman's  as- 
sumption is  correct. 

Mr.  POFF.   A  further  parliamentary 
inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The   SPEAKER.   The  gentleman  will 

Mr.  POFF.  If  the  motion  to  go  to  con- 
ference is  not  adopted  by  the  House,  in 
such  case  would  it  be  in  order  for  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  report  a  resolu- 


tion making  it  in  order  to  move  to  recede 
and  concur? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  it  is  within  the  authority  and  jur- 
isdiction of  the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
report  a  resolution  providing  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  Senate  amendments. 

Mr.  POFF.  A  further  ijarliamentary 
inquirv.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The"  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
.state  it. 

Mr.  POFF.  If  the  motion  to  instruct 
the  conferees  is  adopted,  is  that  instruc- 
tion binding  upon  the  House  conferees,  or 
is  It  in  tlie  nature  of  an  advisory  in- 
•struction  only? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  construction  is 
that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  an  advisory  in- 
struction, becau.se  the  Hou.se  cannot  in- 
struct the  managers  on  the  part  ol  the 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further  par- 
liamentary inqury. 

The   SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 

state  it. 

Mr.  POFF.  If  the  conference  i.s  ap- 
pointed and  has  not  agreed  within  a 
•.>l-dav  period,  will  it  then  be  in  order  to 
move  "to  discharge  the  House  conferees? 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  rule  XXVIII.  it 
would  be  in  order  to  move  either  to  dis- 
charge or  to  instruct  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  Hou.se  after  20  days 

Mr.  POFF.  A  further  final  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
•state  it. 

^tl■.  POFF.  In  the  event  a  motion  to 
discharge  is  adopted,  in  such  ca.se  would 
it  then  be  in  order  for  tlie  Committee  on 
Rules  to  reiwrt  a  resolution  making  in 
order  a  motion  to  recede  and  concur? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  that  is  a  matter  that  would  be 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  un- 
der my  reservation.  I  v.ish  to  slate— and 
I  will  lie  brief— that  I  will  readily  con- 
cede there  are  imperfections  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Senate  version  of  tlie  bill  and 
I  am  dissatisfied  with  several  of  its  pro- 
visions, including  specifically  the  gun 
title.  Yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  Senate  version  contains  so  much 
good  and  the  need  for  prompt  action  is  so 
imperative  that  the  proper  approach  here 
is  not  to  go  to  conference  but  to  recede 
and  concur. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Regular  order  is  de- 
manded. 

Is  there  objection  to   the  request  ol 
the  gentleman  from  New  York? 
Mr.   WAGGONNER.    Mr.   Speaker.    I 

object. 

Mr.     ASHBROOK.     Mr.     Speaker.     I 

object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


MOTION  TO  INSTRUCT  HOUSE  MAN- 
AGERS ON  CONFERENCE  ON  H  R. 
15414 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 

the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 

Burke  1. 

Mr.    BURKE    uf    Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 

the  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  I 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  moves  that 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House,  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  bill  HR  15414.  be  in- 
structed not  to  agree  to  any  limitation  on 
budget  outlays  i  expenditures  and  net  lend- 
ing i  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969.  below  $182,100,000,000  increased  by 
budget  outlays  in  excess  of  the  amounts  esti- 
mated therefor  in  the  budget  for  (1)  special 
support  of  Vietnam  operations.  (2)  interest, 
(3 1  veterans'  benefits  and  services,  and  (4) 
payments  from  trust  funds  established  by 
the  Srclal  Security  Act. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  1  week  ago  today.  I  served  no- 
tice on  the  floor  of  this  House  that  I 
would  offer  a  motion  to  instruct  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  in  confer- 
ence on  the  bill,  HR.  15414.  to  insist  on 
an  expenditure  reduction  of  S4  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1969  instead  of  the  S6  billion 
cut  voted  by  the  Senate. 

I  can  assure  the  Hou.se  that  my  an- 
nouncement was  the  culmination  and  re- 
sult of  vef>'.  very  serious  and  deliberative 
study  over  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
It  was  not  a  spur-of-the-moment  deci- 
sion on  my  part  to  bring  this  exceedingly 
important  matter  b.ere  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gravity  of  the  present 
fiscal  situation  in  this  country  is  widely 
recognized  and  highly  publicized,  both 
here  and  abroad.  Its  domestic  and  foreign 
implications  are  of  a  magnitude  and  se- 
riousness such  as  I  have  never  before  ex- 
perienced in  the  nearly  10  years  that  I 
have  had  the  honor  of  serving  in  this 
great  body. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  shoulder. 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  task  we  have 
to  perform  and  the  decision  we  have  to 
make  regarding  the  depth  of  the  pro- 
posed expenditure  cut  in  H.R.  15414  de- 
mands an  expression  of  this  whole 
House.  It  is  not  a  responsibility  that 
really  can  be  delegated  to  any  commit- 
tee— no  matter  how  responsible  its  com- 
oosition  or  how  profound  the  wisdom  of 
its  individual  Members. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Members  of  the  House 
know  the  importance  of  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  tax  .-surcharge-expenditure 
cut  package  in  H.R.  15414.  They  realize 
the  implications  that  it  holds  for  domes- 
tic fi-scal  policy:  its  potential  influence 
on.  monetaiy  policy:  its  hoped-for  effect 
on  our  balance  of  payments  and  on  the 
strength  of  the  dollar:  and  they  know  its 
portent  for  the  future  course  of  the  vital 
and  worthwhile  programs  that  have  been 
initiated  and  advanced  by  this  adminis- 
tration. 

To  remind  Members  of  the  House,  let 
me  call  the  roll  of  just  some  of  the  wise 
and  influential  voices  that  have  been 
raised  in  warning  against  ilie  dangers  of 
the  S6  billion  cut  that  has  been  proposed 
by  the  ronterees  for  fiscal  year  1969.  The 
first  of  the  highly  respected  voices  to 
which  I  would  call  specific  attention  is 
the  proper  and  jurisdictional  committee 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  that  great 
committee  that  is  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas.  Con- 
gressman George  H.  Mahon. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 


the  first  day  of  this  month  rejected  the 
$6  billion  proposal  and  instead  approved 
a  resolution  calling  for,  among  other 
things,  a  reduction  of  not  less  than  $4 
billion  in  budget  outlays  for  fiscal  1969. 
ChaiiTTian  Mahon  in  announcing  to  the 
House  this  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriatiqns  advised  that  it  had  been 
taken  after  the  committee  had  received 
presentations  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  decision  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  after  due  de- 
liberation, on  the  issue  before  the  House 
was  to  reject  the  proposed  $6  billion  cut. 
We  cannot  afford  to  cavalierly  disregard 
this  advice  from  the  jurisdictional  com- 
mittee in  the  House,  for  it  represents  the 
well-reasoned  deci.sion  of  the  congres- 
sional experts  in  the  field  of  Federal  out- 
lays and  expenditures.  To  go  contrary  to 
this  determination  will  surely  bring  about 
very  serious  consequences  and  po.s,>ible 
disruption  in  the  proper  functioning  of 
vital  Government  programs. 

We  have  a  decision  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  therefore,  which  is 
substantively  consonant  with  the  motion 
now  before  the  House.  But  this  is  not  all 
the  committee  support  we  have.  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  al.so  have  notable  action 
within  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  against  the  proposed  .S6  billion.  I 
refer  to  the  committee's  votes  on  the 
sixth  day  of  this  month  when  we  rejected 
the  S6  billion  reduction  proposal  and 
adopted  a  motion  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida.  Congressman  A. 
Sydney  Herlong.  The  adoption  of  the 
Herlong  motion  was  a  clear-cut  endorse- 
ment of  a  spending  cut  of  $4  billion  and 
a  flat  rejection  of  the  $6  billion  cut. 

Let  me  just  read  a  pertinent  portion 
of  the  Herlong  motion  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on 
May  6 : 

I  move  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  advise  the  Chairman  to  r.dvise  the 
Committee  on  Conference  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  on  H.R.  15414  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  lias  studied  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  calling  for  a  reduction  of  not 
less  than  S4  billion  in  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  with  the  ex- 
ceptions enumerated  therein,  and  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  in  the  light 
of  the  existing  critical  domestic  and  inter- 
national fiscal  situation,  adopts  the  following 
position: 

( 1  >  That  it  is  the  view  of  the  Committee 
on  Wayj  and  Means  that  budget  expendi- 
tures for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969.  should  be  reduced  by  at  least  $4  billion 
(excepting  special  Vietnam  costs,  interest  on 
the  debt,  veterans'  benefits,  and  Social  Se- 
curity TYust  Funds,  in  excess  of  amounts 
estimated  In  the  budget) . 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard  the 
President  criticized  unjustly  for  not  spe- 
cifically endorsing  the  S6  billion  cut  in 
H.R.  15414.  but  who  can  in  good  con- 
science fault  the  President  on  this  score 
when  the  two  great  committees  of  the 
House  who  control  fiscal  legislation,  both 
on  the  spending  and  taxation  sides,  have 
gone  even  further  and  affirmatively  re- 
jected it.  The  President  has  stated  his 
position  and  he  makes  no  apology  for 


it — nor  should  he.  In  his  letter  of  May  4 
to  the  Speaker,  the  President  stated  his 
position,  as  follows: 

The  .$186  billion  budget  I  submitted  in 
Janiuiry  was  tight.  It  was  tailored  to  finance 
responsibly  the  urgent  work  we  must  pur- 
sue in  our  cities,  to  help  the  poor  and  to  pro- 
tect our  national  security. 

«  »  •  •  • 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  late 
last  week  approved  a  formula  which  included 
a  S4  billion  reduction  in  expenditures  fur 
fiscal   1'j69. 

To  accept  reductions  any  deeper  than  th;s 
in  an  already  lean  budget — designed  to  meet 
the  urgent  needs  of  our  people  at  home  and 
abroad — is  unwise. 

As  Secretary  Fowler  stated,  the  reduction 
formula  voted  out  by  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  be  approved  by  me.  al- 
though I  know  it  will  reqviire  great  sacrifices 
I  think  it  would  be  a  soriovis  mistake  to  gu 
beyond  that  formula. 

The  situation  is  very  serious,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  agree  with  the  President 
that  we  will  be  compounding  its  serious- 
ness by  approving  a  S6  billion  cut  in  ex- 
penditures for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
Our  action  here  today,  if  the  motion  be- 
fore the  House  is  defeated,  could  result  in 
.severe  crippling  of  vital  governmental 
functions.  We  know  that  under  the  terms 
of  the  bill  certain  programs  are  placed  in 
a  special  category  and  expenditures  h^r 
these  programs  are  not  to  be  taken  into 
account  for  purposes  of  the  propo.sed  ex- 
penditure limitation.  These  expenditures 
that  are  excepted  are.  first,  those  for  spe- 
cial support  of  Vietnam  operations:  sec- 
ond, interest  on  the  national  debt;  third, 
veterans'  benefits,  and.  fourth,  social  se- 
curity trust  fund  payments. 

The  total  of  tiiese  four  exceptions  ag- 
gregate over  S84  billion  out  of  a  total 
budget  of  S186.1  billion.  These  extiendi- 
tures  are  exempted  from  the  ceiling  in 
recognition  that  they  are  uncontrollable. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the:e  are 
certain  other  uncontrollable  cxpendi- 
ture.s — for  instance,  public  assistance 
grants  to  States  and  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  farm  price  supports — 
that  are  not  exempted,  and  unantici- 
pated increases — and  anticipated  in- 
creases because  of  inflation — in  these 
imcontrollable  expenditures  would  re- 
quire even  further  cuts  in  other  pro- 
grams which  are  classified  as  controlla- 
ble. In  practical  effect  then.  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  will  happen  is  that  the 
reduction  will  be  made  from  the  ?emain- 
ing  programs  falling  outside  the  excep- 
tions. The  cutbacks  will  have  to  come 
from  such  fields  as  education,  health, 
housing,  community  development,  pollu- 
tion control,  postal  services,  to  name  but 
a  few.  Programs  such  as  I  have  just 
named — programs  vital  to  our  cities — 
will  bear  the  brunt  of  the  reductions. 

The  short-term  savings,  if  any.  to  b? 
derived  from  a  S6  billion  cut.  as  ooposed 
to  the  more  reasonable  S4  billion  ci*  I 
propose,  will  simply  result  in  com- 
lX)unded  and  increased  lone-term  costs. 
I  do  not  need  to  dwell  on  this  point.  We 
all  know  it  is  true  from  experience. 
With  price  increases  running  at  the  rate 
of  around  4  percent  annually,  it  is  in- 
disputable. 

Moreover.  I  agree  with  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  when  he  said 
last  week: 
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The  real  e'Tect  ol  the  proposed  absolute 
ceiling  on  expenditures  would  transfer  most 
of  Congres.s  powers  ol  the  purse  to  the  Presi- 
dent bv  giving  him  c.rte  blanche  authority 
to  reserve  funds  made  available  by  Congress. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  the 
people  of  this  country  elected  us  to  Con- 
gress to  abdicate  our  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility. The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  we  dj  not  even  know  who  will  be 
President  next  January.  Yet.  if  we  vote 
down  tills  motion  before  tiie  House  to- 
day, we  will  not  only  be  abdicating  our 
responsibility,  but  we  will  be  vesting  an 
unknown  entity  with  these  powers  that 
have  been  entrusted  to  us  by  the  people 
to  a.ssume  and  exercise. 

Even  the  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, one  of  the  authors  ol  the  $6  bilUon 
cut,  admitted  that  it  carries  with  it  po- 
tential Presidential  life-and-death  de- 
cisions over  Federal  programs  that  the 
Congress  has  enacted.  On  Tuesday  of 
last  week  on  the  Senate  floor,  the  Sena- 
tor stated  as  follows: 

Certainly  the  Budget  Bureau,  operating 
under  instructions  of  the  President,  could  if 
it  so  desired  practically  destroy  any  Govern- 
ment function  and  use  tlie  $G  billion  budget 
cut  as  an  excuse. 


I  ask  the  Members  of  this  House  in 
all  seriousness:  Is  that  what  we  want  to 
happen?  Is  this  the  kind  of  authority 
that  we  want  to  vest  in  an  lurkiiown  per- 
son, the  President  in  19G9.  whoever  that 
may  be'.'  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  desire  of 
the  House  to  do  this,  and  that  is  why 
I  have  made  this  motion  today. 

This  could  be  your  only  opportunity 
to  register  your  objection  to  this  meal -ax 
approach.  Make  no  mistake  about  the  po- 
tential effects  of  the  proposed  S6  billion 
cut.  Programs  you  have  supported  will 
be  placed  in  jeopardy.  Normal  and  or- 
derly congressional  appropriation  proce- 
dures will  be  undermined. 

I  most  respectfully  ask  the  Members 
of  this  Hou.se  not  to  jast  take  my  rec- 
ommendation. Instead,  with  the  -.reat- 
est  measure  of  urgency,  I  ask  you  to  take 
the  recommendation  of  tiie  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  tlie  President  of 
tire  United  States,  and  reject  the  S6  bil- 
lion cut.  'Vote  for  my  motion.  A  $i  billion 
cut  is  reasonable.  It  is  attainable  by  Con- 
gress alone  without  such  a  very  real  and 
pronoimced  danger  of  erosion  of  congres- 
sional authority,  and  it  will  not  imperil 
the  very  existence  of  some  of  our  most 
vitally  important  and  necessary  Federal 
programs. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
centleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
.setts  IMr.  Burke]  on  the  statement  he 
is  making  and  I  commend  him  for  of- 
ferins  this  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  President's 
budget  was  a  tight  budget  and  in  the 
national  interest.  However.  I  am  realistic 
enough  to  know  that  without  some  re- 
ductions in  expenditures  we  will  not  be 
able  to  pass  a  tax  bill,  and  I  think  the 
enactment  of  the  President's  tax  bill  is 
the  most  important  issue  before  the 
Congress. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  motion  rep- 
resents the  best  possible  compromise  be- 
tween the  advocates  of  heavy  cutbacks  in 
Federal  expenditures  and  those  who  are 
oppo.sed  to  any  cutbacks. 

In  my  opinion,  the  adoption  of  this 
motion  will  speed  the  day  toward  the 
passage  of  the  vital  tax  proposal— a  pro- 
po.'ial  that  will  insure  the  continued 
Lcononuc  stability  of  the  United  States 
at  home  and  abroad. 

There  is  no  more  urgent  matter  before 
tiie  Congress  than  the  tax  proposal— and 
the  gentleman's  statement  bears  tliat  out, 
and  points  up  in  detail  why  that  is  true. 
1  think  we  all  realize  that  time  is 
lunnmg  out  for  positive  and  decisive 
action  that  will  strengthen  the  dollar  and 
lessen  the  dangers  of  serious  inflation 
and  recession. 

The  motion  made  by  the  gentleman  in 
my  view  would  be  a  significant  step 
toward  the  passage  of  the  tax  bill.  I 
think  we  can  all  be  assured  that  its 
passage  will  be  a  responsible  act— and 
most  important— one  that  will  not  im- 
pair existing  programs  dealing  with  the 
security  and  wellare  of  the  American 
people.  In  my  opinion,  the  motion  ot- 
tered by  my  friend  from  ATassachusetts 
is  in  the  national  interest.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  House  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  lor  offering 
this  motion  today.  I  wlioleheartedly  sup- 
port his  motion. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Mis.souri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  motion  o:  the  gentle- 
man from  Ma.ssachu.setts.  Personally,  as 
much  as  I  dislike  voting  for  a  tax  in- 
crease. I  leel,  as  a  responsible  Member 
of  the  Congre.ss,  that  we  must  have  a 
tax  increase  immediately,  at  least  on  a 
temporary  basis.  I  also  believe  that  a  S4 
billion  cut  in  appropriations  is  neces- 
sary. However,  if  this  motion  is  defeated. 
I  feel  a  S6  billion  cut.  made  as  it  would 
iiave  to  be  done  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  would  cripple  many  necessary 
domestic  progi  rans. 

Can  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts tell  tlie  House  what  would  happen 
if  this  motion  is  defeated  and  then  also 
a  motion  for  a  S6  billion  cut  is  defeated? 
What  would  happen  then? 

Mr.  BITRKE  of  Massachu.setls.  As  I 
stated  during  my  remarks,  if  my  motion 
is  defeated  and  Vr.en  a  SO  billion  ex- 
penditure reduction  is  defeated  in  the 
surtr.x  measure,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
tlie  only  thing  that  will  be  left,  .^ince 
we  are  getting  close  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  is  that  this  will  be  thrown  back  on 
"the  President  and  on  the  new  President 
coming  in  after  January  1.  and  with  a 
back-iJ-back  deficit  of  S2'2  or  S23  biUion 
on  one  side  and  a  $30  billion  deficit  com- 
ing un  next  year,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  Executive  of  this  Nation  would  be 
faced  with  a  reality  and  would  have  to 


come  in  with  at  least  a  $15  billion  deficit 
expenditure  cut.  This  will  leave  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  the  responsibility 
of  either  voting  for  the  S4  billion  cut  or 
the  $6  billion  cut.  If  they  vote  against 
both  of  them,  then  actually  tiiey  are 
voting  for  at  least  a  $15  billion  cut  tliat 
would  have  to  take  place  in  order  to  get 
the  country  on  a  .sound  fiscal  basis. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BURKE  (jf  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ali.ssouri   IMr.  Curtis  I. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize 
that  the  strategy  of  this  motion  lies  m  its 
possibly  a.ssuaging  the  conscience  of  the 
worried  Congressman  who  fears  a  S6  bil- 
lion  cutback   may   have   an   impact  on 
some  constituent's  favorite  program.  As 
such,  it  is  part  of  the  intricate  dance  of 
politics,  a  perfectly  accepted  means  of 
communication  between  this  body  and 
the  outside  world,  and  I  do  not  belittle 
it.  I  hope,  however,  that  a  maiority  of 
the  House  will  not  take  it  so  seriously 
as  to  vote  for  it.  That.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
be  a  vote  for  paralysis,  tor  impasse  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  tiie  Congre.ss.  a 
condition  we  cannot  afford  at  this  criti- 
cal point  in  our  Nation's  economic  life. 
It  is  po.ssible  to  find  fault  with  any 
combination  of  tax  increase  and  .-pend- 
ing cut  which  the  mind  of  man  can  con- 
ceive. Nobody  likes  the  ingredients  to  be- 
gin with :  How  can  we  find  pleasure  either 
in  raising  the  tax  burdens  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  or  in  voting  for  expenditure 
reductions  inevitably  affecting  pro^irams 
which,  standing  by  themselves,  are  di- 
rected at  our  national  problems?  In  our 
country,  the  basic  vehicle  for  improving 
the  lot  of  our  people  is  not  government, 
but  our  remarkable  economic  system,  and 
the  system  is   in   trouble   according   to 
those  who  understand  it.  They  tell  us 
that  what  is  most  important  is  that  we 
get  on  with  tlK-  work  of  providing  some 
fiscal  discipline  before  our  economy  tears 
itself   apart  by  excessive  monetary  re- 
straint or  no  restraint  at  all.  We  cannot 
provide  fiscal  restraint  by  quibbling  or 
temporizing    or    seeking    to    assess    the 
blame.  Our  duty  should  be  clear  to  us 
unless  we  deliberately  avert  our  faces, 
and  I  have  enough  confidence  in  the  col- 
lective wisdom  and  responsibility  of  this 
body  to  know  we  v.  ill  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
the  best  informed  and  wisest  people  on 
earth  and  they  are  willing  to  have  us  do 
what  is  necessary.  They  know  we  cannot 
correct  the  results  of  fiscal  excess  with 
mirrors,  and  I  think  they  have  heard 
enough  of  debate.  Further  discussion  on 
the  campaign  trail  this  fall  is  inevitable 
and  proper  as  we  set  our  course  for  the 
future,  but  here  and  now  are  the  place 
and  time  for  action. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  this  resolution.  On  May  14. 
on  pages  13112-13118  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  are  my  remarks  under  a 
special  order  that  I  made  before  the 
House,  pointing  out  tire  reasons  why  I 
have  not  signed  the  conference  report  on 
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the  $6  billion  package.  Both  the  $4  billion 
and  the  $6  billion,  with  a  tax  Increase,  are 
too  little  and  too  late.  Inflation  has  al- 
ready provided  what  amounts  to  a  meat- 
ax  cut  on  all  the  poverty  programs,  on 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and.  I  might  say,  on 
the  pocketbooks  of  the  lower  income 
groups,  by  over  4  percent. 

The  administration  in  it^  testimony  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  this 
year  said  that  even  If  we  passed  the  tax 
package  as  they  requested,  inflation 
would  be  over  3  percent.  This  is  entirely 
too  much.  We  are  too  little;  we  are  too 
late.  We  are  seeing  what  is  hapjjening 
now  with  imports  which  results  from 
domestic  inflation  and.  in  fact,  in  March 
we  had  a  negative  balance  of  trade  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years  and  the 
worst  month  in  30  years. 

This  is  too  little  and  too  late.  The 
question  is  not  whether  the  House  would 
be  so  foolish,  in  my  judement.  as  to  cut 
down  the  $6  billion  cut  to  a  S4  billion  cut. 
I  say  this  in  behalf  of  all  of  our  poverty 
programs,  as  well  as  all  our  programs. 
The  quesiion  is  whether  or  not  the  $6 
billion  wo«ld  be  an  adequate  package  cut. 
I  would  vote  tor  the  $6  billion  package, 
and  I  would  have  signed  the  conference 
report — even  though  that  is  too  little  and 
too  late,  because  at  least  it  helps  some — 
if  the  President  of  the  United  States  had 
spoken  up  or  even  now  if  he  were  to 
speak  up  and  say,  "Yes,  this  is  what  is 
necessarj',  and  I  will  cooperate  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Congress  in  spelling  out 
the  line  item  cuts." 

It  is  necessary-  to  understand  where  we 
are  cutting  to  find  out  what  that  eco- 
nomic impact  is  in  order  to  figure  out  the 
future  course. 

We  have  horsed  around  to  the  point 
where  we  are  no  longer  talking  about 
fiscal  year  1968.  We  have  only  one  month 
left  of  fiscal  year  1968,  and  we  have  not 
done  what  is  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  All  we  are  talking  about  now  is 
fiscal  year  i969.  Six  months  of  fiscal 
year  1969  will  not  be  under  this  particu- 
lar administration.  This  administration, 
without  the  cooperation  we  seek  even  in 
a  general  way,  let  alone  the  line  item 
cuts,  could  continue  spending  at  the 
present  level,  which  would  do  no  good 
then  as  far  as  hitting  at  these  infla- 
tionary forces. 

It  would  be  simply  transferring  pur- 
chasing power  from  the  people  to  the 
Government,  with  the  Government  con- 
tinuing to  spend  at  these  levels.  This  is 
why  I  have  urged  our  side  not  to  vote  for 
even  the  S6  billion  until  the  President 
of  the  United  States  speaks  up. 

Instead,  we  have  the  opposite  going  on. 
Every  time  we  try  to  cut  here  In  the 
House  or  in  the  Senate,  the  President  has 
his  lobbyists  trying  to  fight  these  cuts, 
trying  to  have  the  amounts  put  back  in. 
He  is  still  telling  the  people  of  this 
country  falsely  that  a  cut  of  $6  billion 
has  to  do  with  poverty.  It  does  not  have 
to. 

I  listed  $15  billions  of  cuts  without 
even  mentioning  education  and  wel- 
fare— not  that  we  could  not  spend  those 
dollars  better,  but  I  did  this  to  try  to 
get  away  from  the  demagogic  appeal.  We 
could  cut  out,  and  I  say  we  start  with  the 
troops  in  Europe,  and  then  we  go  to  for- 


eign aid,  and  then  we  come  back  to  re- 
search and  development,  the  $17  billion 
should  be  cut  back  to  $14  billion.  And 
yes,  public  works.  We  would  all  have  to 
tighten  our  belt,  and  we  could  cut  from 
$5  billion  to  $2  billion.  We  can  and  should 
cut  this. 

This  fiscal  year  we  are  spending  $142 
billion  on  a  $135  billion  level  projected 
in  the  budget.  Fiscal  year  1969  adminis- 
trative budget  expenditure  is  projected 
at  $152  billion.  Fiscal  year  1967  expendi- 
tures were  $115  billion  In  1960  we  were 
spending  at  a  level  of  $77  billion. 

Clearly,  we  have  permitted  Federal  ex- 
penditures to  exceed  the  considerable  in- 
creases in  our  Federal  Incomes  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  We  are  in  serious  fiscal 
trouble  I  urge  that  the  $4  billion  cut  be 
voted  down.  Even  the  $6  billion  cut  is 
too  little  and  too  late  and,  I  add.  mean- 
ingless unless  the  President  speaks  up 
and  agrees  to  cooperate  with  the  Con- 
gress in  spelling  out  how  and  when  the 
$6  billion  cut  is  to  be  effected. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Jonas] 
for  purposes  of  debate. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  concur  in 
the  views  expressed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri.  We  are  m  a  fiscal  crisis 
today,  not  because  the  Government  has 
been  collecting  too  little  in  income,  but 
because  the  Government  has  been  spend- 
ing too  much  money.  It  has  spent  more 
money  than  it  has  taken  in  every  year 
smce  1960.  This  excess  in  spending  over 
receipts  had  to  be  borrowed.  So  national 
debt  has  gone  up.  up,  up,  and  up.  Today 
It  is  S355  billion — up  $66  billion  since 
1960.  This  money  has  been  used  for  op- 
erating expenses  of  the  Government. 

I  contend  that  any  govenmient  is  sub- 
ject to  censure  if  it  spends  more  money 
than  it  takes  in  during  periods  of  high 
prosperity.  The  administration  should 
have  been  balancing  the  budget  during 
these  years  of  high  prosperity.  It  should 
have  been  putting  aside  something  for  a 
rainy  day.  But  instead  oi  domg  that,  the 
administration  has  spent  ail  of  the 
money  the  Government  could  take  in 
through  taxes.  But  that  was  not  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  the  planners 
and  the  spenders,  and  they  have  spent  all 
they  could  borrow  in  addition  to  all  they 
collected  in  taxes. 

I  do  not  believe  we  will  curb  inflation 
by  increasing  taxes.  It  might  have  some 
slight  effect,  but  not  a  measurable  ef- 
fect, because  when  taxes  are  increased 
the  money  is  merely  transferred  from  in- 
dividuals and  business  enterprises  to  the 
Government.  This  does  not  reduce  spend- 
ing. The  money  flows  right  back  into  the 
economic  stream.  The  only  difference  is 
the  Government  is  spending  it  instead  of 
individuals  and  business  enterprises. 

The  most  effective  way  to  ctu-b  infla- 
tion and  restore  confidence  in  the  dollar, 
is  to  reduce  spending  drastically,  because 
it  is  the  spending  side  of  this  ledger  that 
has  gotten  the  Government  into  trouble, 
not  the  receipts  side.  We  do  not  need  to 
produce  more  income  for  the  Govern- 
ment. That  will  not  get  us  out  of  this 
economic  crisis.  The  only  thing  that 
will  do  it,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  reduce 
spending,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  would 


be  enough  to  reduce  spending  next  year 
by  $4  billion. 

Let  me  give  some  facts.  So  far  this  year 
the  House  has  approved  and  passed  five 
regular  appropriation  bills  out  of  the  13 
that  we  will  consider  before  the  year  is 
over.  The  total  amount  of  funds  consid- 
ered in  those  five  bills,  in  new  obliga- 
tional  authority,  is  roughly  $30  billion. 
That  leaves  us  approximately  $112  bil- 
lion still  to  consider. 

Out  of  that  $30  billion  we  have  consid- 
ered so  far  the  House  has  reduced  new 
obligational  authority  requested  by  the 
President  by  $4.7  billion.  But  when  that 
is  reflected  into  reduced  spending  the  re- 
sult Is  quite  different.  The  result  is  that 
with  the  action  taken  yesterday  on  the 
fifth  bill,  by  actions  taken  in  this  body 
so  far  on  the  1969  budget  we  will  have 
reduced  spending  authority  below  the 
budget  figures  by  SI. 125. 900. 000. 

This  indicates  that  we  can  reach  a  fig- 
ure of  S6  billion  in  spending  reduction.s 
when  considering  the  remaining  13  biU.s 
that  have  not  even  cleared  the  committee 
yet.  If  we  can  cut  $1,125,000,000  from  the 
budget  figures  for  spending  out  of  a 
total  of  $30  billion  con.sidered,  surely  we 
will  not  have  any  difficulty,  if  we  have 
the  courage  and  the  will  to  do  it,  to  cut 
spending  by  an  additional  $5  billion  ir. 
order  to  come  up  with  the  S6  billion  that 
has  already  been  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  has  already  been  approved  in 
conference. 

What  are  we  trying  to  do  here  today, 
march  back  down  the  hill?  It  is  difficult 
enough  to  get  up.  Let  us  not  march  down 
I  urge  defeat  of  the  pending  motion. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  purpose  of  debate  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Te.^gue]. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  to  ask  some  member 
of  the  committee  what  effect  this  con- 
ference report  has  on  our  veterans' 
programs. 

First,  it  is  very  difficult  to  learn  any- 
thing from  the  committee  as  to  what 
is  in  the  conference  report,  and  we  are 
told  not  to  worry,  but  if  I  know  what 
is  going  on  and  if  my  staff  is  accurate 
in  what  they  have  figured  out.  this  con- 
ference report  will  mean  the  closing  oi 
up  to  30  VA  hospitals  in  this  country. 
I  know  this  House  docs  not  want  to  da 
anything  like  that. 

I  would  like  for  some  member  of  the 
committee  to  tell  me  w  hat  the  true  story 
is  so  far  as  this  conference  report  ii 
concerned. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  would  be  glad  to 
discuss  it  with  the  gentleman.  I  am  the 
only  member  of  the  committee  here  who 
is  familiar  at  all  with  this. 

The  conference  report  has  not  yet 
been  filed,  and  I  have  not  seen  it.  I  think 
it  would  be  best  to  ask  some  member 
of  the  conference  committee  to  discuss 
that.  Would  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin answer  that  question? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  there  is  a  member  of 
the  conference  committee  present. 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  It  is  amazing 
to  me  that  they  are  not  all  here. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  But  I  wlU 
say  this  to  the  gentleman,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further  to  me. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  will  yield,  I  apologize.  I 
meant  a  member  from  our  side. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  In  the  first 
place,  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  conference  report  is  not  here  in  is- 
sue. The  conference  report  has  not  been 
filed.  The  conference  report,  if  it  had 
been  filed,  as  I  understand  this  motion, 
would  not  be  in  order.  I  understand  it 
was  held  back  so  that  this  procedure 
could  be  undertaken. 

Now.  as  to  the  veteran  situation,  we  do 
exclude  veterans'  benefits  programs  com- 
pletely from  any  operation  under  the 
ceiling.  It  is  a  completely  separate  ex- 
emption from  any  effect  of  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we  do  not 
agree  with  that.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  from  what  we  can  get 
from  tiie  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
■V'eterans'  Administrator  and  my  staff 
that  that  is  not  an  accurate  statement. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Well,  you 
are  saying  that  you  have  not  seen  the 
conference  report  and  you  are  asking  a 
conferee  as  to  his  understanding  of  what 
will  be  in  the  conference  report,  and  I 
am  just  tiying  to  tell  you.  I  suggest  that 
if  you  have  information  as  to  what  is  in 
it,  you  do  not  have  to  ask  me  what  it 
does. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  want  to  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question  and  ask  him  if 
it  is  accurate.  The  information  I  have  is 
it  was  agreed  with  respect  to  the  perma- 
nent full-time  employees  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  that  one 
vacancv  in  lour  in  each  department  or 
agency  is  not  to  be  filled  until  such  time 
as  the  overall  number  of  employees 
reaches  the  level  of  June  30,  1966.  Is  that 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
right.  Let  me  point  out  that  is  not  part 
of  the  issue  of  the  $4  billion  and  $6  bil- 
lion. That  has  to  do  with  the  item 
adopted  bv  the  Senate  to  the  bill  which 
restrains  and  restricts  rehiring  or  filling 
of  job  vacancies  which  the  conferees 
liberalized  as  far  as  that  is  concerned 
over  what  the  Senate  had.  We  liberalized 
it  from  the  Senate  bill.  We  also  gave 
complete  discretion.  It  is  up  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  as  to  where  these 
particular  lob  vacancies  will  be  filled.  So 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  given  great 
latitude  in  the  determination  of  what  are 
essential  jobs  that  have  to  be  filled. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Three  years 
ago  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  tried  to 
close  15  'Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tals. The  gentleman  from  Texas  is  not 
stupid  enough  to  leave  this  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  In  other 
words,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
no  confidence  in  his  own  administration, 
and  I  cannot  be  expected  to  stand  here 
and  defend  them.  Please. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  But  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  is  willing  to  turn  it 


over  to  them  to  do  whatever  they  want 

Mr.    MILLS.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 
Mr    MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of 
the  gentleman's  interest  in  this  matter 
and  his  concern,  because  we  have  talked 
about  it  many  times.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  points  out,  the  proposi- 
tion is  probably  about  half  as  bad  from 
the  point  of  view  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  as  it  was  when  it   passed 
the  Senate.  The  question  which  the  gen- 
tleman raises  is  one  of  whether  or  not 
after  an  agency  has  been  reduced  in  per- 
sonnel to  the  level  it  had  on  June  30. 
1966,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  overall 
reduction  m  personnel  to  that  level,  tlrat 
particular  agency  will  be  forced  to  re- 
duce personnel  further  to  accomplish  the 
overall  objectives  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Let  me  say  this:  It  is  my  intention. 
and  there  is  evei-y  intention  in  the  con- 
ference statement,  that  t'ne  VA  person- 
nel will  not  be  reduced  below  the  June 
30,  1966,  level.  I  will  spell  this  out,  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  get  the  idea 
that  the  Congress  intends  that  to  hap- 
pen. I  know  my  friend  does  not  want 
it  to  happen  and  wants  the  record  clear. 
We  were  provided  a  specific  exemption 
under  the  dollar  limitations  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration 


The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  1  additional  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 

further? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Both  for  benefits  and  serv- 
ices, i  repeat,  both  for  benefits  and  serv- 
ices'. Indicating  we  wanted  all  benefits 
and  all  services  as  determ.ined  by  the 
Congress  to  be  carried  out. 
That  is  clearly  the  intention. 
Mr    Speaker,   second,   obviously   per- 
sonnel are  required  to  administer  bene- 
fits and  services  and  it  is  the  very  clear 
intent  in  the  conference  report  to  have 
that    personnel    to    do    that.    However, 
there  is  a  certain  point  which  has  not 
as  yet  been  cited,  one  that  concerns  me; 
this,  plus  one  other  point  involved  in  the 
conference  report  probably  had  more  to 
do  in  the  delay  of  the  filing  of  the  con- 
ference report  than  probably  anything 
else.  It  is  still  being  worked  on.  It  takes 
time. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  caUing  this  to  our  at- 
tention. I  share  his  point  of  view  that 
we  do  not  want  to  diminish  the  services 
and  care  of  our  veterans  as  a  result  of 
the  reduction  of  personnel  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  below  the  mini- 
mum required  level. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  again  expired. 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Would  the 
gentleman  answer  this  question? 

Mr  MILLS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so  if 
I  can  I  am  told  that  there  are  two  re- 
ductions involved.  However,  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  problem. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  If  this  motion 
is  adopted  would  that  action  result  in 
sending  it  back  to  conference? 

Mr  MILLS.  This  is  still  subject  to 
consideration  because  the  conference 
report  has  not  been  filed. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman say.  if  he  can  say.  that  this  is 
correct? 

The  gentleman  has  been  propounding 
these  questions  in  an  effort  to  make  this 
point  crystal  clear,  because  90  percent  of 
all  of  the  employees  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration are  employed  in  hospitals 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  conferees  do  not 
wish  to  close  these  hospitals,  such  hos- 
pitals and  facilities  as  Walter  Reed  Hos- 
pital. Bethesda  Hospital  and  many  other 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
around  the  country. 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  certainly  would  not 
want  and  it  is  not  our  intent,  to  impair 
the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the 
treatment  accorded  our  veterans. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  that  this  is  a  signifi- 
cant point  and  there  may  be  a  good  rea- 
.son  for  not  filing  the  report.  But  if  it  is 
.sound  I  can  see  no  reason  for  what  is 
contained  in  the  conference  report  to  be 
kept  secret.  The  fact  that  it  is  secret  is 
significant.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
or  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  would 
be  able  to  operate  and  if  not,  great  dam- 
age would  be  done  to  the  economy.  It  is 
my  judgment  that  the  essential  opera- 
tions of  these  corporations  aie  intended 
to  be  exempt  by  law— but  who  can  tell? 
Recentlv  our  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee had  before  us  Secretary  ot  the  Trcas- 
uiT   Mr.  Fowler;  Mr.  Martin,  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board:  and  the 
Director    of     the    Budget    Mr.    Zwick. 
Though  they  advocated  a  S4  billion  cut, 
each  refused  to  make  a  single  recom- 
mendation as  to  where  we  should  make 
cuts  or  give  anv  idea  as  to  where  they 
would  cat.  The  hearings  were  released 

on  May  15.  ,  , 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  make  reduc- 
tions in  exix-nditures.  We  did  so  in  the 
bill  I  handled,  reducing  obligations  by 
$1.4   biUion   and   expenditui'es   by   S414 

million.  . 

The  Appropriations  Committee  needs 
to  do  its  job  so  that  those  tilings  essen- 
tial to  the  economy  wiU  be  taken  care 
of  If  the  total  is  not  enough,  we  can  look 
again  and  take  appropriate  action.  We 
rnade  such  overall  reduction  last  year. 
We  can  do  it  again. 

By  no  means  should  we  turn  this  job 
over  to  the  whims  of  the  Budget  Bureau, 
which  lists  reserves  for  the  FDIC  as  un- 
obligated. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  vield  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
bate only  to  the  distinguished  minority 
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leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
iMr.  Gerald  R.  P'ordI,  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  strcn'^y  opposed  to  the  S4  billion 
recommendation  included  in  this  motion. 
I  strongly  believe  that  the  conference 
report  which  will  be  filed  if  this  motion 
does  not  prevail,  should  be  approved.  The 
conference  report  includes  a  S6  billion 
spending  limitation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  3  months  aeo  I  would  not 
have  come  to  the  floor  and  indicated  my 
support  for  the  President's  10-percent 
surcharge  tax  increase  on  both  corporate 
and  personal  income.  But  for  the  reasons 
which  I  shall  explain  later.  I  shall  support 
the  conference  report,  primarily  because 
of  the  inclusion  of  a  S6  billion  spending 
limitation. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  word  got 
out  that  the  conference  report  includes 
the  S6  billion  spending  limitation,  we 
have  had  various  vicious  rumors  that  if 
this  >6  billion  spendin-  limitation  is  im- 
posed the  Federal  programs  and  policies 
on  the  domestic  side  of  the  Government 
will  be' deferred,  cut  back,  cr  ruined  in 
one  wav  or  another. 

I  respectfullv  say  that  is  not  an  ac- 
curate accusation.  The  change  cannot  be 
sustained.  Let  me  tell  you  why.  If  you 
take  the  Pre.<;ident's  proposed  spending 
for  fiscal  year  1969  of  S186  billion,  in 
round  figures,  it  is  in  effect,  a  spending 
estimate  of  SIO  billion  more  than  the 
current  fiscal  year— on  the  domestic  side, 
a  .510  billion  increase  in  spending  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  vis-a-vis  this  fiscal  year. 

Now  no  one — no  one— in  this  body  will 
allege  that  fiscal  year  1968  is  a  year  of 
austerity  in  Federal  spending.  Therefoi^ 
it  is  lust  totally  inaccurate  to  say  that  all 
programs  in  ihe  Federal  Government  are 
c^oin"  to  be  mutilated  by  a  S6  billion 
spending  limitation  because  if  you  do  im- 
pose such  a  spending  limitation  the 
domestic  ptograms  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  still  have  between  S3  billion 
and  S4  billion  more  to  spend  next  year 
than  thev  are  spending  this  year. 

And  let  me  point  out.  if  I  might,  from 
the  Presidents  budget,  as  actually  sub- 
mitted for  fiscal  year  1969,  page  147,  and 
I  read  from  the  budget  itself: 

In  .nscal  vear  1969.  Federal  outlays  which 
aid  persons  ijelow  the  poverty  line  (for  exam- 
ple a  familv  of  four  with  an  annual  income 
under  $3,335)  are  estimated  to  total  *27  7 
billion.  This  represents  an  increase  of  S3.1 
billion  over  fiscal  year  1968  and  S15.2  billion 
over  1363. 

So  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
can  the  rJlegation  validly  be  made  that  a 
S6  billion  reduction  in  expenditures  will 
hurt  or  harm  going  programs,  and  spe- 
cifically programs  involving  the  so-called 
poverty  area. 

Now,  second,  just  yesterday  it  was 
announced  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics that  the  cost  of  living  had  gone 
up  0.3  percent  in  the  month  of  April. 
The  Bureau  also  released  the  fact  that  in 
the  previous  12  months  the  cost  of  living 
had  sone  up  4  percent.  It  announced  that 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
for  the  current  12-month  period  now  Is 
close  to  4.5  percent. 

The  American  people  are  concerned 
about  what  has  happened  in  the  past 
with  the  inflation  we  already  have  had, 


and  they  are  deeply  concerned  today 
about  the  prospects  of  more  infiation  in 
the  future.  A  S6  billion  cutback  in  ex- 
penditures with  the  President's  tax  in- 
crease will  help  to  alleviate  this  condi- 
tion. 

The  President  a  few  weeks  ago  said  we 
in  the  Congress — on  your  side  and  on 
our  side — should  bite  the  bullet. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  1  additional  minute 
to  the  trentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  believe  the 
Congress,  by  approving  the  President's 
tax  increase  and  by  approving  of  a  $6  bil- 
lion spending  limitation,  will  bite  the 
bullet. 

But  let  me  point  out  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  State  of  Oregon  yes- 
terday, on  both  sides,  did  bite  the  bullet, 
and  they  told  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  ones  here  and  the  ones  tliat  are 
seeking  reelection,  that  we  had  better 
bite  the  bullet  and  vote  for  some  economy 
in  Congress,  and  dig  ourselves  out  of  the 
fiscal  mess  that  we  are  in.  And  we — all  of 
us — ought  to  get  the  warning  right  now. 
and  similarly  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  a 
warning  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  conference  report  has  not 
been  brought  up  a  long  time  ago.  if  the 
situation  is  as  serious  as  we  all  know 
it  is.  I  believe  I  understand  what  has 
happened  today — I  would  call  this  op- 
eration today  "Operation  Get  Off  the 
Hook."  because  a  lot  of  the  people  on 
the  other  side  are  going  to  vote  for  the 
resolution,  then  when  the  conference 
report  comes  in  they  will  vote  against 
the  other  one,  and  then  be  off  the  hook, 
and  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Burke  J  yield  me  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  the  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman, but  we  will  have  to  take  it  from 
the  gentleman's  side. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  I  appreciate  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  recognized  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  conclusion  let  me  say  that  a  $4  billion 
reduction  is  just  insufficient  to  meet  the 
crisis  the  Nation  faces.  If  we  do  not  ap- 
prove the  conference  report  with  a  S6 
billion  spending  limitation,  then  all  of 
the  ev*ls  that  have  been  forecast  by  the 
experts  in  the  field  of  economics  will 
come  to  pass.  Practically  everybody  in 
this  room  has  lived  through  and  suffered 
under  the  chaos  of  the  thirties,  and  not 
one  of  us,  certainly,  wants  that  to  hap- 
pen again. 

So  if  you  are  going  to  avoid  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  thirties,  you  sliould  re.iect 
this  S4  billion  spending  limitation,  which 
is  insufficient.  You  should  approve  the 


S6  billion  spending  limitation  so  that 
we  can  restore  some  stability  to  tlie 
American  dollar  at  home  and  so  that  we 
can  restore  confidence  in  the  American 
dollar  abroad. 

I  hope  tlie  motion  is  defeated. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  purposes  of  debate  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  IMr.  Pepper). 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  BudL'et 
told  me  that  if  a  S6  billion  cut  were  en- 
acted, there  would  be  substantial  person- 
nel cuts  in  every  veterans'  hospital  in  the 
country  and  it  would  materially  affect, 
of  course,  the  operation  of  those  hos- 
pitals. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  said  it 
was  expected  tiiat  probably  the  thinkinii 
in  the  White  House  now  was.  so  far  as 
they  could  presently  reveal  it,  that  the 
proposed  cuts  would  be  about  equally 
divided  between  the  Defense  Dcpartmenc 
and  the  civilian  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  one  of 
the  President's  economic  advisers,  Mr. 
James  S.  Duesenberry.  stated  that  if  tlie 
proposed  tax  increase  were  enacted  and 
the  S6  billion  cut  were  enacted,  the  prin- 
cipal effect  of  the  tax  increase  would  be 
in  this  half  year  of  1968 — and  the  prin- 
cipal effect  of  the  expenditure  cut  would 
be  in  the  first  half  year  of  1969. 

He  said  that  the  two  together  in  view 
of  the  retroactive  character  of  the  tax 
increase  and  the  increase  of  S3  billion 
in  social  security  taxes  January  1  were 
too  much  and  would  produce  unemplov- 
nient  in  the  country  in  the  first  6  montiis 
after  the  first  of  the  year. 

So  I  propose,  and  I  think  our  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachu.setts.  has  given  us  the  rationale 
of  the  desirable  course  to  follow — k t  u> 
enact  the  tax  increase  and  get  the  effect 
of  it  in  the  last  half  of  this  year  along 
with  a  S4  billion  cut  in  spending.  That 
will  curb  inflation.  If  another  $2  billion 
cut  should  be  necessary  in  the  view  of 
the  new  President  and  the  new  Congress 
c'l  the  beginning  of  next  year,  the  Presi- 
ient  could  ea.sily  effect  the  additional 
S2  billion  cut  or  whatever  amount  should 
be  possible  or  desirable  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  we'fare  of  our  country  by  not 
spending  such  amount. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  done  a  com- 
iiienuable  job  and  I  shall  strongly  sup- 
port this  motion. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  purposes  of  debate,  I  yield 

3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  IMr.  Collier]. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
watched  proceedings  of  this  body  in 
considering  appropriation  bills  this  year, 
and  after  having  listened  to  lengthy 
testimony  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  from  Secretary 
Fowler.  Chairman,  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Martin,  and  fiscal  econo- 
mists, it  is  seemingly  impossible  to 
believe  that  most  of  the  Members  of  this 
Flou.'^e  really  realize  how  serious  a  fiscal 
mess  this  country  is  in  today.  The  fact 
IS  that  we  are  about  as  sick  financially 
as  we  have  ever  been  in  the  past  35  years. 

Paradoxically,    the    chaotic    situation 
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comes  at  a  lime  when  tax  revenues  have 
been  the  highest  in  our  history.  And 
even  those  who  nurture  a  desire  to 
spread  tiie  tentacles  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment farther  and  farther  into  every 
■u-ea  of  our  national  life,  cannot  afford 
to  be  so  oblivious  that  tliey  would  send 
iliis  country  down  the  drain  for  expedi- 
ency's sake. 

During  the  89th  Congress  when  new 
programs  and  big  spending  bills  were 
rammed  through  with  little  regard  for 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  inevitable 
fiscal  crisis  deficit  spending  would  cre- 
•ite  there  were  many  of  us  who  warned 
right  on  the  lioor  of  tins  Hou.se  that 
the  chickens  would  come  home  to  roost 
within  a  year  cr  two.  And  that  is  just 
where  we  find  ourselves  today. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  lipservice 
.•iven  to  austerity.  Although  there  has 
been  a  sort  of  token  action  in  this  direc- 
tion just  puie  and  simple  mathematics 
(stablishes  ihe  fact  that  the  proposed 
S4  billion  cut  is  not  going  to  do  the  .iota. 
We  have  talked  of  priorities,  and  yet  I 
have  seen  funds  appropriated  for  desir- 
able vet  certainly  nonpriority  programs, 
^nd  the  ironical  thing  is  that  there 
are  probably  more  people  back  at  the 
c^rassroots  level  who  are  more  deeply 
worried  and  concerned  with  the  .^itua- 
;;jn  tlian  some  folks  around  Washing- 
ton, 


I  can  only  suggest  that  we  now  take 
a  "ood  hard  look  at  tne  facts  ot  life. 
It  is  the  resp'onsibihty  of  every  Member 
nf  this  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion to  see  that  we  do  not  slip  farther 
I'Uo  the  mora.ss  of  this  fiscal  mess  be- 
. -luse  short-temi  thinking  today  may 
esult  in  greater  deprivation  in  the  years 
ahead  as  this  country  moves  from  crises 
to  crises.  The  day  is  gone  when  we  can 
afford  to  indulge  in  the  folly  ol  GNP 
Lind  deficit  ratio  theories. 

I  fully  rcahze  that  warnings  of  this 
.lature,  no  matter  how  mathematically 
i.  gical  thev  may  be,  are  easy  to  scorn 
111  the  face  of  political  pressures  m  an 
election  year. 

But  as  one  Member  of  this  body,  I  say 
nday  that  unless  we  face  the  re.sponsi- 
b'Uty  of  the  situation,  no  matter  how 
distasteful  it  may  be.  the  consequences 
win  be  far  more  dangerous. 

I  do  not  think  a  S6  billion  cut  in  ex- 
penditures is  enough,  and  certainly  a 
reduction  of  only  $4  billion  will  be  far 
too  little— too  late. 

So  please  let  us  accept  the  proposal 
agreed  to  by  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ees and  proceed  from  there  in  trying  to 
do  the  job  which  the  vast  majority  of 
American  people  have  the  right  to  ex- 
pect us  to  do.  To  do  anything  less  at 
this  juncture  would  not  only  be  irre- 
sponsible, but  indeed  dangerous  to  the 
future  of  this  country. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Ma-ssachu-setts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  purposes  of  debate.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  IMr.  Herlong]. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  liope 
that  we  will  not  get  carried  away  witn 
collateral  issues.  The  only  issue  involved 
at  this  time  is  whether  we  will  have  a  $6 
billion  or  a  $4  billion  cut  in  spending  for 
fiscal  1969. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  say  that 


if  we  had  a  $6  billion  rather  than  a  $4 
billion  cut.  the  personnel  loss  to  the  Vet- 
erans'  Administration   would  cause  the 
closedown  of  hospitals.  The  part  of  the 
conference  lejiort  dealing  with  person- 
nel IS  an  entirely  different  section.  I  say 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  and  friend 
from*  Florida,  and  whether  we  have  a 
S6  billion  or  a  $4  billion  cut  has  nothing 
to  do  with  personnel.  This  problem  will 
have  to  be  taken  care  of  in  some  other 
wav.  I  do  sav  there  is  a  prob;em  there, 
and  I  hope  ii  will  be  taken  care  oi.  But 
it  is  not  before  us  at  tins  time,  nor  are 
any  of  the  other  collateral  issues  which 
have  been  brought  up  before  us  at  tins 
time.   I   repeat,   we  are  decidint,   today 
whether  to  cut  $4  billion  or  S6  biUion. 
Mv  motion  in  the  Ways  and  Mean.-^ 
Committee    that    sprmig    this    tax    bul 
staled  thai  b<adget  expenditures  for  fis- 
cal 1967  should  be  reduced  by  at  lea.st 
s4  billion  in  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
vcir  ending  June  20,  1969— with  certain 
exceptions,  of  course,  as  are  also  included 
ill   the  motion  of   the  gentleman  f'-om 
Massachusetts  IMr.  BdrkeJ.  The  motion 
then  went  on  to  say : 

The  chairman  and  the  Hou.se  conferees  are 
requested  to  negotiate  within  the  conference 
ou  an  appropriate  limitation  on  expenuitures 
for  the  fiscal   year  ending  June  30,   1969. 

This  meant  that  the  conferees  could 
uo  for  a  SI  billion  cut  or  for  a  S6  billion 
cut  or  for  anything  in  b'-tween.  We 
thought  we  did  the  right  thing  to  give 
the  conferees  tliis  much  latitude. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  passed 
a  resolution  wliich  said  in  pan: 

Budget  outlays  ( expenditures  and  net  lend- 
ing i  during  fiscal  year  1969  should  be  re- 
duced by  not  less  than  $4  billion. 


I  submit  that  the  action  that  we  hear 
reported  as  having  been  taken  by  the 
conferees,  of  cutting  to  S6  billion,  is 
within  the  ballpark.  It  is  not  inconsistent 
with  either  the  motion  passed  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  Committee  on 
Approuriaiions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1967  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  reported- and  I  quote 
from  the  report: 

Federal  expenditures  that  are  not  abso- 
lutely e.sscntial  to  national  defense  or  our 
economic  growth  or  welfare  must  be  sharply 
reduced.  Congress  must  find  ways  to  reduce 
expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1968  by  at  least 
S5  billion  or  $6  bi.lion  per  year. 

That  was  1968.  We  did  not  do  it.  We 
had  a  $22  billion  deficit.  The  problem  is 
even  worse  now.  Secretary  Fowler  says  we 
will  have  a  deficit  of  approximately  S31 
billion  if  we  do  not  do  something. 

So  we  have  to  pa.ss  a  bill.  The  Senate 
conferees  have  indicated  that  they  can- 
not go  back  to  the  Senate  with  anything 
less  than  that  which  they  voted  for  the 
first  time,  which  is  a  S6  billion  cut.  They 
vielded.  I  understand,  to  the  House  on 
practically  everything  else  except  this 
amount  of  cut. 

I  thhik.  for  my  part,  we  have  to  get  a 
bill  passed  or  we  are  going  to  be  headed 
down  the  same  road  that  Great  Britain 
has  been  headed  down  for  all  these  years, 
with  the  only  exception  being  we  do  not 
have  the  United  States  to  bail  us  out,  as 
they  did. 
Mr,    BURKE    of    Massachusetts.    Mr. 


Speaker,  at  this  time  for  purposes  of  de- 
bate, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Byrnes]. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  must  say  thai  I  debated  with 
myself  as  a  member  of  the  conference 
committee  as  to  whether  I  should  speak 
on  this  matter.  I  come  here  not  to  de- 
fend what  the  conferees  did.  I  think 
tl^e  conferees  did  a  good  job.  Bul  as  I 
debated  whether  I  should  .si>eak.  it 
seemed  to  me  there  were  some  jjoints 
I  should  make. 

First,  the  issue  before  us  goes  far  be- 
yond the  normal  issue  we  face  when  we 
talk  about  the  desirable  or  undesirable 
level  of  Federal  spending.  Under  noimal 
circumstances  maybe  we  can  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  examming  whether  a  certain 
level  of  spending  or  w  hcther  certain  pro- 
grams are  needed  or  desirable.  Today, 
however,  we  cannot  consider  these  ques- 
tions in  that  relaxed  manner.  Today  we 
face  a  fiscal  crisis. 

That  is  a  factor  that  should  be  upper- 
most in  our  minds  as  we  di.scass  and  de- 
bate this  issue.  Make  no  mi-stakes  about 
it:  The  dollar,  our  medium  ol  exchange, 
is  in  serious  trouble.  It  is  in  .serious 
trouble  at  heme,  and  it  is  in  .serious 
trouble  abroad.  Involved.  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  not  just  the  question  oi  certain  Gov- 
ernment pro.grams  and  whether  they  will 
be  cut  back  or  postponed  or  eliminated. 
Involved  i.^  our  capacity  to  carry  out  even 
the  very  basic  functions  of  goveinmenl, 
because  if  the  dollar  uoes  down  the 
drain,  our  fundamental  capacity  as  a 
government  is  jeopardised. 

Certainly  the  continuation  of  Govern- 
ment services  at  the  current  projected 
level  is  involved  in  th.e  question  before 
us,  but  also  involved — and  here  is  the 
point  I  would  ask  the  Members  to  con- 
sider as  they  vote  on  this — is  the  value 
of  the  waives  of  our  people,  their  sav- 
ings, their  insurance,  their  pensions, 
their  retirement,  and,  yes.  their  veterans' 
benefit  checks,  and,  yes.  the  value  of  the 
welfare  cliecks,  whether  those  checks 
come  from  Federal,  State,  or  local 
;;ouices,  the  value  of  these  checks  on 
which  our  poor  rely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  my  conclusion 
alone.  This  is  what  the  Secretaiy  of  the 
Treasury  has  been  saying  for  months. 
This  is  what  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Resene  Board  has  been  saying  for 
months.  This  is  really  what  the  economic 
advisers  have  been  saying  for  moi'.ths. 
It  is  not  just  m.y  conclusion  that  involved 
here  is  the  value  of  our  money.  All  re- 
sponsible opinion  in  this  countiy  points 
a  finger  of  •  beware"— that  is  what  we 
had  better  be  concerned  about  today. 

Unless  we  come  to  the  defense  of  the 
dollar,  its  value  and  its  integrity,  we  will 
be  asking  for  trouble  far  greater,  frankly, 
than  that  involved  in  the  reduction  or 
deferral  of  approximately  S6  billion  out 
of  almost  8190  billion  of  projected  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  If  the  dollar  is  to  be 
defended,  we  must  substantially  reduce 
the  anticipated  825  to  830  billion  deficit 
projected  for  1969, 

Inherent  in  any  solution  is  bringing 
the  explosion  in  Federal  expenditures 
under  control.  We  have  got  to  start  es- 
tablishing some  priorities  around  here. 
Yes,  and  they  have  got  to  start  establish- 
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Ing  some  priorities  downtown.  And  high 
on  that  priority  list,  my  friends,  must 
be — must  be  the  defense  of  the  dollar, 
our  currency,  our  medium  of  exchange. 

As  yeu  consider  the  issue  before  you, 
ask  yourself  what  is  more  important,  the 
value  of  the  dollar  or  some  service  that 
might  be  cut  imder  a  $6  billion  retrench- 
ment? What  is  more  important?  I  believe 
you  will  have  to  agree  that  more  impor- 
tant is  the  integrity  of  our  money. 

The  first  point  I  woiild  make  is  that 
we  must  face  up  to  and  establish  priori- 
ties. Defense  of  the  dollar  is  of  the  high- 
est priority. 

The  second  point  I  would  make  Is  that 
the  establishment  of  a  spending  ceiling 
and  cutback  in  expenditures  as  is  pro- 
posed both  by  this  motion  and  by  the 
conference  report  is  at  best  a  crude  tool, 
and  retrenchment  is  not  going  to  be 
without  anguish  and  diCBculty.  But,  in 
view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation, 
it  is  our  only  tool  and  at  this  late  date 
we  had  better  .seize  it  and  use  it  in  spite 
of  its  imperfections. 

We  heard  a  lot  about  the  problems  and 
difficulties  involved  in  a  cutback  in 
planned  expenditures.  I  in  no  way  under- 
estimate those  difficulties.  The  point  I 
would  make,  however,  and  which  we 
must  all  realize  is  that  unless  we  are  suc- 
cessful in  a  defense  of  the  dollar  the 
problems  which  we  will  face  will  be  far 
more  difficult  and  far  more  distasteful 
than  the  problems  entailed  in  a  S6  billion 
retrenchment. 

My  third  point  is  that  the  issue  before 
us  today  is  intimately  tied  up  with  the 
proposal  of  the  administration  to  in- 
crease taxes.  The  conference  committee 
report  would  provide  a  tax  increase  of 
some  $14  billion  in  a  full  year  of  opera- 
tion. 

I  believe  a  tax  mcrease  is  necessary.  I 
have  been  saying  so  for  over  a  year. 
However,  let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  a  tax  increase  toy  itself,  a  Tax  in- 
crease that  merely  invites  another  round 
of  expenditure  increases,  will  leave  the 
budget  deficit  where  it  is  and  accomplish 
little  toward  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

Increased  taxes  means  that  the  pri- 
vate citizen  must  reassess  iiis  spending 
pattern  and  reduce  or  eliminate  low 
priority  items.  Is  it  not  only  reasonable 
that  the  Federal  Government  do  the 
same?  It  is  not  only  reasonable,  it  is 
essential.  I  am  convinced  the  American 
people  will  accept  any  sacrifice  m  time  of 
need,  but  they  insist  that  the  Govern- 
ment set  Ml  example.  This  Congress  will 
not  enact,  and  I  am  convinced  the  peo- 
ple will  not  accept,  a  tax  increase  unless 
it  is  accompanied  by  a  meaningful  cut- 
back and  restraint  on  Government 
spending  plans. 

My  last  and  final  point  is  that  the  con- 
ferees have  reached  an  agreement.  It  is 
a  5ood  agreement.  It  is  an  agreement 
that  I  am  convinced  will  be  accepted  by 
the  Senate.  It  is  an  agreement  that 
should  be  accepted  by  the  House.  The 
conference  committee  has  produced  a 
package  that  will  make  a  frontal  attack 
on  the  deficit  and  it  will  shore  up  our 
sick  and  tottering  doUai'. 

It  raises  t^es  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  puts  a  ceil^g  on  expenditures  and  cuts 
back  obligational  authority.  I  remind  you 


that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
urged  this  adoption. 

If  this  House  today  pa.sses  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Burke],  it  will  knock  the 
conference  report  into  a  cocked  hat.  I 
believe  It  will  kill  the  chances  of  reaching 
an  agreement  with  the  U.S.  Senate  on 
this  most  important  issue. 

Your  conferees  have  labored  long  and 
hard.  We  have  reached  an  agreement. 
Instructions  to  go  back  and  hold  further 
conferences  under  limitations.  In  my 
judgment,  create  an  impossible  situation. 

Rather  than  raise  havoc  with  the  con- 
ference report,  it  is  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  President  and  the  Congres.«  give 
their  support  to  the  work  of  the 
conferees. 

Unless  the  President  and  the  Congress 
give  full  supix)rt  to  the  conference  re- 
port, it  will  be  clear  that  neither  the 
Congress  nor  the  President  has  the  will 
or  the  competence  to  make  the  difficult 
decisions  essential  to  the  defense  of  the 
dollar  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  essential  to  the  welfare  and  the  se- 
curity of  this  Nation  that  we  get  on  with 
the  job  and  approve  the  conference  re- 
port. The  mischievous  motion  before  us 
.should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  purpose  of  debate  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman]. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  tables  and 
other  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  way 
I  view  it,  the  reason  why  we  are  in  this 
difficult  situation  is  twofold. 

One  relates  to  high  interest  rates.  We 
are  paying  57.5  billion  a  year  this  year 
on  the  national  debt  in  excess  of  reason- 
able and  traditional  rates  of  the  past. 
That  is  absolutely  unnecessary.  It  is  ex- 
orbitant and  should  not  be  paid.  That  is 
one  of  the  main  causes. 

The  Members  who  have  been  talking 
on  this  subject  have  failed  to  state  that 
we  are  paying  twice  as  much  interest  as 
we  should  pay  accordinc;  to  our  experi- 
ence as  a  Government  in  the  past. 

Puithermore,  we  are  paying  a  large 
part  of  our  Federal  debt  twice.  We  have 
paid  for  S50  billion  in  Government  bonds 
with  Government  money.  We  have  paid 
for  it  once,  and  every  infonned  person 
knows  that.  Those  bonds  have  not  been 
canceled.  We  have  not  had  a  bond  burn- 
ing. They  are  still  charged  against  our 
national  debt.  And  on  those  bonds  we  are 
paying  S2  billion  a  year  interest,  which 
should  not  be  paid.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  for  making  his  motion.  I 
am  glad  to  support  it.  because  it  is  the 
right  thing  to  do. 

But.  however,  we  have  not  given  con- 
sideration to  the  causes  of  our  plight.  We 
can  correct  this.  Where  is  the  blame? 
That  will  become  an  issue  in  this  cam- 
paign now.  This  will  force  the  issue. 
People  will  be  looking  for  the  party  which 
is  most  responsible  for  these  high-inter- 
est rates,  for  not  canceling  our  bonds 


when  they  have  been  paid  for  once.  They 
want  to  stop  paying  our  debts  more  than 
once,  sometimes  two  or  three  times. 

We  do  not  even  require  an  audit  of  the 
Federal  Reserve.  We  have  no  audit.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  bonds  actually 
are  there.  I  assume  that  they  are.  The 
first  thing  we  should  do  is  to  have  the 
General  Accounting  Office  audit  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  including  the  Open  Market 
Committee,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  It  is  possible  we  will  find  .some 
things  that  will  open  our  eyes.  We  know 
now  that  they  have  $50  billion  in  bonds 
that  have  been  paid  for  once,  that  we  are 
paying  $2  billion  a  year  interest  on.  liiat 
should  not  be  paid. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  motion  to  send 
the  conference  report  on  the  Tax  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1968,  back  with  instruc- 
tions to  limit  expenditure  cuts  to  no 
more  than  $4  billion.  On  May  6.  1968.  I 
voted  with  the  majority  of  the  Way.s 
and  Means  Committee  to  advise  tlie 
chairman  to  advise  the  committee  of  con- 
ference between  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate on  H.R.  15414  that  budget  expendi- 
tures for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969,  "should  be  reduced  by  at  least  S4 
billion — excepting  special  Vietnam  cost.':, 
interest  on  the  debt,  veterans'  benefit.-:. 
and  social  security  trust  funds,  in  exces.s 
of  amounts  estimated  in  the  budget. 

I  voted  for  this  on  the  strength  of  tne 
President's  me-ssage  that  he  would  amree 
to  S4  billion  expenditure  cuts  in  ordrr 
that  a  tax  increase  might  be  enacted  It 
does  not  take  a  great  deal  of  imagina- 
tion to  realize  that  expenditure  cut.s  of 
the  magnitude  of  $6  billion  are  goin?  to 
play  havoc  with  many  of  cur  domestic 
programs.  The  space  program,  niedicai 
research,  grants  to  education,  urban 
problems,  veterans'  benefits  and  hospi- 
talization, and  employment  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  will  realize  that  no  one  likes  to  take 
a  backward  step  and  relinquish  the  good 
and  beneficial  programs  that  the  John- 
son administration  has  put  in  motion 
but  at  the  same  time.  I  also  realize  that 
something  must  be  done  to  change  tlie 
direction  in  which  our  fiscal  policies  are 
taking  us.  We  have  been  running  at  a 
deficit  for  16  out  of  the  last  17  years.  Our 
balance  of  payments  has  been  running  at 
a  deficit  due  to  our  vast  foreign  invest- 
ments, our  military  commitments,  and 
our  far-flung  tourist  travel.  Our  gold 
reserves  have  declined  to  about  Sll 
billion. 

The  devaluation  of  the  pound  last  fall 
and  the  run  on  the  gold  markets  made 
the  desirability  of  holding  dollars  by 
the  central  banks  less  attractive.  Our 
allies  have  been  patient  but  they  look 
with  growing  concern  on  America's  re- 
luctance to  put  her  house  in  order. 

Whether  you  call  it  a  "cost  push"  or  a 
•'demand  pull"  inflation,  every  house- 
wife knows  that  food  prices  are  becom- 
ing ridiculous.  The  cost  of  living  has 
i1sen  to  a  record  4  percent  in  the  last 
year  and  it  is  on  a  one-way  street  toward 
outer  space. 

We  have  been  told  by  the  administra- 
tion that  the  tax  increase  will  provide 
a  psychological  lift  and  restoration  of 
confidence  in  the  dollar.  I  think  we  must 
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take  action  now.  I  support  the  motion 
to  instruct  the  conferees  on  expenditure 
cuts  of  $4  billion  because  I  think  we 
should  not  destroy  all  our  worthwhile 
domestic  programs  to  achieve  the  first 
step  toward  responsibility.  Like  violent 
exercise,  it  should  not  be  ventured  into 
so  vigorously  that  we  will  have  a  national 
heart  attack. 

I  support  a  tax  increase  with  expendi- 
ture cuts  of  $4  billion.  I  only  hope  its 
enactment  will  not  be  too  late. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
face  today  probably  the  most  pressing 
issue  to  come  before  this  Congress.  The 
outcome  of  this  debate  will  go  very  far 
in  determining  the  economic  futuie  and 
well-being  of  our  Nation.  It  would  be  far 
better  if  the  tax  question  were  consid- 
ered alone  so  that  it  would  be  decided  on 
purely  economic  issues.  These  clearly 
militate  in  favor  of  the  tax. 

But  the  situation  is  otherwise:  The  tax 
debate  of  1968  is  inextricably  tied  to  the 
late  of  Vital  social  legislation,  to  political 
maneuvering  respecting  the  national 
debt  celling,  and  to  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  its  cost. 

I  support  the  lO-iJercent  suitax  even 
when  linked  to  a  mandated  expenditure 
cut  of  no  more  than  $4  billion.  I  do  this 
only  with  the  assurances  of  the  admin- 
i:5tration  that  a  cut  of  this  size  will  not 
affect  the  really  important  domestic 
programs;  that  is,  the  war  on  poverty, 
the  rebuilding  of  the  cities,  education, 
and  so  forth.  I  am  sad  that  tills  tax,  this 
most  necessary  tax,  could  not  be  debated 
on  its  own  merits.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  economic  validity  of  this  fiscal 
policy.  We  have  a  duty  to  the  American 
people  to  stop  inflation,  to  curb  interest 
rales,  to  put  our  mtemational  accounts 
in  balance,  and  to  restore  confidence  in 
the  dollar. 

But  a  cut  beyond  a  $4-billion  expendi- 
tiu^e  is  risky  to  our  economy  and  cruel 
to  our  needy  and  disadvantaged  people. 
At  a  time  when  we  should  be  devoting 
more  resources  to  our  most  pressing  do- 
mestic problems,  it  is  difficult,  in  good 
conscience,  to  cut  costs  of  programs  cal- 
culated to  solve  them. 

This  is  the  dilemma — there  are  two 
grab  bags:  One  contains  a  curb  for  in- 
flation and  high-interest  rates  and  a  cure 
for  an  unfavorable  balance  of  payments. 
But  it  also  contains  an  abandonment  of 
the  Nation's  poor,  disregard  for  the  de- 
cay of  the  cities,  and  a  retreat  in  our 
battle  for  equal  opportunity  for  all. 

The  other  grab  bag  contains  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility but  no  retreat,  at  least  in 
tiriiiciple,  from  the  needed  humane  pro- 
crams.  But  is  there,  perhaps  a  retreat  in 
fact? 

If  we  fail  to  pass  any  kind  of  tax  leg- 
islation, there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
TreasuiT  financing  of  the  ensuing  deficit 
will  push  the  national  debt  beyond  the 
legal  ceiling.  If  my  colleagues  are  as  re- 
calcitrant as  they  were  last  year,  and 
balk  at  raising  that  ceiling,  the  expendi- 
ture cuts  can  be  forced  upon  us  without 
the  therapeutic  effects  of  the  tax.  The 
TreasuiT  Department  tells  me  that  the 
debt  over  ceiling  will  be  at  least  as  great 
as  the  much  discussed  $6-billion  figure. 

But  there  Is  an  overriding  considera- 
tion that  may  determine  at  least  my  one 


vote.  If  we  do  not  vote  a  tax  plus  the  ex- 
cessive and  cruel  cut  of  $8  billion,  the 
economy  may  swing  wildly  on  its  hinges, 
but  I  do  not  think  It  will  swing  off.  Be- 
cause of  what  I  have  said  about  the  debt 
ceiling  we  will  probably  not  get  the 
needed  remedies  for  the  sickness  of  the 
cities,  either — and  this  is  more  dangerous 
but  likely  not  fatal. 

But  if  we  agree  to  tax,  and  then  we 
destroy  the  anti-Inflationary  effect  of  the 
tax  by  expending  an  additional  $3.9  bil- 
lion in  Vietnam — the  President's  re- 
quested deficiency  appropriation — we  are 
fiscally  at  about  the  place  we  started  And 
we  will  have  cut  expenditures  by  $6  bil- 
lion. 2  billion  of  which  has  not  been  re- 
sponsibly accounted  for  in  any  way  other 
than  through  cuts  in  the  humane  pro- 
;;rams  that  we  used  to  call,  proudly,  the 
Great  Society. 

If  the  motion  to  insti-uct  the  confer- 
ence committee  to  compromise  on  a  $4 
billion  cut  along  with  the  10-percent  sur- 
tax were  passed,  v.e  would  be  relieved 
of  a  hard  choice. 

The  acceptance  of  the  conference  re- 
port, requiring  its  S6  billion  cuts,  would 
almost  undoubtedly  cause  a  retrench- 
ment in  the  progressive  and  humane  pro- 
.^rams  designed  to  meet  our  mo.st  serious 
domestic  ills.  First,  it  would  incline  the 
Contrress  toward  lesser  appropriations  in 
prosrams  having  to  do  with  hou-sing  for 
the  poor,  relief  for  the  cities,  and  equality 
of  opportunity  for  tlie  disadvantaged.  To 
take  care  of  the  amount  of  required  cut 
then  remaining  it  would  require  the  ad- 
ministration to  make  line  item  vetoes 
and  reduce  existing  programs— like  the 
closing  of  some  veterans'  hospitals  and 
the  withdrawal  of  funds  from  many  proj- 
ects meeting  crying  needs  of  local  people 
throughout  the  land. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  84  billion  cut 
envisages  only  such  reductions  as  these: 
A  cut  of  S2  billion  in  the  military  budget 
and  another  $2  billion  which  would  come 
from  Agriculture,  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  HEW — hi.sher  education  only.  Ad- 
mittedly this  calls  for  belt  tightening,  but 
It  does  not  call  for  the  crippling  of  the 
various  social  and  humane  programs. 

But  if  the  motion  on  the  floor  today 
fails,  we  will  be  faced  with  the  package, 
containing  the  S6  billion  cuts  and  the  tax, 
which  must  be  bought  or  rejected.  If  we 
reject  it,  as  I  have  said,  we  do  not  thus 
save  the  various  social  and  humane  pro- 
grams. We  do  not  assure  sympathetic  re- 
.sponse  to  the  problems  of  the  cities,  be- 
cause we  are  even  more  acutely  limited  by 
the  debt  ceiling — and  by  the  danger  of 
my  falsely  frugal  colleagues  irrespon- 
sibly slamming  the  door  on  the  poor  and 
on  the  cities'  ills  by  refusing  to  lift  it — 
without  the  tax. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  do  not  know 
how  I  will  vote  if  we  are  faced  with  the 
conference  committee  report  to  be  voted 
up  or  down.  It  is  like  being  given  the 
choice  to  be  hanged  or  drowned.  To  vote 
against  it  is  to  risk  economic  chaos  and 
to  reject  necessaiy  tax  resources  which 
may  eventually  help  solve  our  ver>'  seri- 
ous domestic  problems.  But  to  vote  for  it 
is  to  give  a  kind  of  sanction  for  more  war 
and  less  domestic  tranquility,  unless  one 
speaks  out  with  the  clearest  possible  voice 
against  a  policy  which  channels  a  sub- 


stantial amount  from  new  taxes  Into  war 
and  which  closes  the  door  for  these  new 
tax  funds  to  be  used  to  meet  the  cn.'ing 
himian  needs  of  our  own  people. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  of  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Burke  J.  I  oppose  instruct- 
ing the  House  conferees  on  H.R.  15414  to 
insist  on  a  $4  billion  cut  in  expenditures 
for  fiscal  year  1969,  rather  than  the  $6 
billion  cut  contained  in  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  Senate. 

In  support  of  the  motion  limiting  cuts 
to  S4  billion,  it  has  been  argued  that  if 
the  86  billion  cut  is  retained,  the  extra 
82  billion  cut  will  be  taken  from  vital  so- 
cial programs  such  as  education,  job 
training,  housing,  and  health.  I  cannot 
accept  this  argument. 

I  see  no  reason  why  86  billion  cannot 
be  taken  comfortably  from  such  non- 
e.ssential  programs  as  public  works,  hiah- 
ways,  agricultural,  and  other  special  in- 
terest subsidies,  space,  and  the  SST. 

In  the  89th  Congress  I  voted  in  total 
apain.st  827  billion  spending  for  such 
nonessential  pork  barrel  and  si^ecial  in- 
tei-est  siJending.  Already  in  this  Con- 
gress. I  have  voted  against  more  than 
820  billion  in  this  category.  Just  yester- 
day I  voted  for  a  successful  motion  to 
recommit  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Commerce.  Ju.stice.  and 
the  .ludiciaiy  resulting  in  a  3.2-percent 
reduction.  There  should  be  no  difficulty 
findins  the  $6  billion  cuts  to  which  this 
motion  is  directed  from  such  fat  in  the 
Federal  budget. 

I  have  also  introduced  legislation  to 
.set  up  another  Hoover  Commission  to  go 
through  the  existine  Federal  establish- 
ment w  ith  a  fine-tooth  comb,  recommend 
elimination  of  nones.sential  activities  and 
?stablish  national  si^ending  priorities.  If 
such  a  commission  had  been  established. 
I  do  not  think  Consrcss  would  be  con- 
fronted today  with  any  uncertainty  about 
our  ability  to  cut  S6  billion  from  non- 
essential activities. 

Furthermore.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
President,  when  the  chips  are  down,  will 
damage  the  essential  social  programs  to 
which  he  is  so  strongly  committed,  par- 
ticularly not  when  there  are  so  many 
available  nonessential  alternatives. 

Let  us  not  fool  oursehes.  The  country 
is  in  financial  jeopardy.  Inflation  Is 
rapidly  eating  away  at  the  average 
American's  paper  prosperity.  Tlie  cost 
of  living  is  going  up  at  a  dangerous  4''2- 
percent  annual  rate.  Our  national  debt  is 
at  a  record  level  of  S353  billion,  resulting 
in  interest  costs  of  more  than  816  billion 
per  year.  Credit  is  petting  threateningly 
tight,  endangering  many  segments  of  our 
bu.siness,  most  seriously  the  housing,  real 
estate,  and  related  industries.  The  dollar 
is  in  jeopardy  internationally. 

In  response  to  these  .severe  financial 
problems,  the  Federal  Government  sim-,.^ 
lily  must  put  its  fiscal  house  in  order. 
We  have  to  take  our  belts  in  somewhere 
if  we  are  to  be  able  to  afford  to  support 
our  essential  domestic  programs  and  the 
costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  until  it  can  be 
terminated.  Tlie  most  propitious  means 
of  attacking  inflation  and  balancing  the 
Federal  budget  is  through  drastic  cuts  in 
nonessential  spending  programs.  In  my 
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opinion,  wc  .sliall  have  to  cut  far  more 
than  S6  billion  in  these  programs  to  re- 
store our  economy  to  a  condition  of  rea- 
sonable stability  and  health. 

Reductions  in  ^pendintr  are  by  far  the 
most  effective  means  of  carbine:  our  pres- 
ent inflation.  Even  a  sound  increase  in 
taxes — which  I  do  not  consider  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  10-percent  sur- 
charge to  be — is  not  an  effective  infla- 
tion curb.  A  tax  increase  will  not  stop 
money  from  beint;  poured  into  the  econ- 
omy— it  will  just  increase  the  ability  of 
the  Government  to  spend  while  it  takes 
a  comparable  amount  from  private  sec- 
tor spendins.  Tlie  only  way  to  effectively 
decrease  the  amount  of  money  going  into 
the  economy  is  to  reduce  the  amount  the 
Government  spends. 

It  is  time  for  drastic  action  to  save  the 
dollar.  We  iiave  to  put  our  money  where 
our  mouths  are.  A  mandated  reduction  of 
spending  from  .S6  billion  to  S4  billion  sim- 
ply does  not  .seem  justified  at  this  time. 
I  therefore  urce  my  colleasues  to  join 
me  in  opposing  the  Burke  motion. 

Mr.  DORN'  Mr.  Speaker.  I  favor  the 
S6  billfon  cut  in  Federal  .spending  and 
bitterly  oppose  this  motion  to  reduce  S6 
bil'un  to  S4  billion. 

The  question  before  the  House  is  the 
stability,  integrity  and  purchasing 
power  of  the  American  dollar.  Wild  Fed- 
eral spending  programs  are  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  inflation.  Excessive  Govern- 
ment stx?nding  bears  down  most  heavily 
on  the  American  housewife,  the  elderly, 
those  with  annuities  and  the  American 
wage  earner.  With  a  cut  in  Federal 
spending  we  can  provide  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  equivalent  of  a  wage  in- 
crease by  giving  them  a  sound  dollar  with 
more  purchasing  power. 

The  greatest  threat  to  any  nation  is 
paper  money  with  little  value.  We  are  on 
that  road  today.  It  is  not  too  late  to  pre- 
vent our  Nation  going  the  route  of  the 
Weimer  Republic  in  Germany.  In  the 
1920's  it  took  the  German  housewives  a 
basket  of  money  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread. 
This  tragic  ^tate  of  affairs  followed,  of 
cour'ie.  by  Adolf  Hitler  and  his  dicta- 
torship. 

We  must  cut  every  nonessential  ex- 
penditure of  the  Federal  Government 
and  save  rhe  American  dollar. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  sup- 
port the  Burke  motion  for  an  expendi- 
tuie  reduction  of  S4  biliion.  In  spite  of 
that,  however.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  wou'd 
support  a  10-percent  surtax  in  the  event 
this  motion  is  adopted  to  hold  expendi- 
ture reductions  to  S4  billion.  If  we  do  not 
adopt  the  S4  billion  motion,  then  I  cer- 
tainly cannot  support  the  surtax  at  this 
point.  As  I  have  said  before.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  deeply  concerned  that  any  cutback 
m  expenditures  of  more  than  S4  biliion 
will  disable  our  important  and  ui-gently 
needed  domestic  program.s  and  will  lead 
to  chaos. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  Mr.  Burke! 
for  his  motion. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
voting  not  to  restrict  expenditure  reduc- 
tions to  S4  billion.  If  a  larger  cut  can  be 
made.  I  favor  it. 

The  principal  reason  for  my  vote  is 
the  inability  of  anyone  at  this  time  to 


say  with  authority  what  governmental 
programs  would  be  afTected  by  a  S6  bil- 
lion cut  that  would  not  be  affected  by  a 
S4  billion  cut.  I  believe  that  the  need 
is  strong  to  protect  the  integrity  of  our 
fiscal  system  and  to  insure  the  soundness 
of  the  dollar.  Without  this  basis,  as  has 
been  demonstrated  in  England,  the  most 
liberal  social  programs  will  be  set  on  a 
weak  foundation  and  will  eventually  be 
undermined. 

With  a  prospective  deficit  of  S30  billion 
and  budget  requests  of  $182  billion,  some- 
body has  to  take  a  stand  for  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  have  as- 
serted that  the  entire  amount  of  the  S6 
billion  cut  could  be  taken  from  the  De- 
fense Department  without  damage.  If 
this  were  so.  surely  there  would  be  a 
consensus  that  this  should  be  done.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  no  indication  that 
vitally  important  programs  would  be 
sacrificed  in  any  cut.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  talking 
about  this  whole  matter  is  the  lack  of 
definiteness  as  to  where  the  cuts  would 
come,  when  they  would  come,  and  who 
would  make  them. 

Incidentally,  the  other  body  has  al- 
ready voted  to  reconimend  a  $6  billion 
cut  by  a  vote  of  57  to  31. 

Accordingly,  and  until  it  can  be  more 
clearly  shown  what  programs  will  be 
affected.  I  support  the  principle  of  the 
more  substantial  cut  in  spending. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  the  B.u-ke  motion  to  inst  net 
the  House  conferees  to  the  effect  that 
H.R.  15414.  provide  a  cut  in  expendi- 
tures of  $4  billion  rather  than  S6  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  support  the 
proposition  that  the  problems  of  our  Na- 
tion and  especially  of  our  uiban  areas 
ought  to  be  ignored  and  for  this  reason 
I  strongly  support  the  motion  of  my  good 
friend,  the  very  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Burke]. 

Further,  as  a  responsible  Member  of 
this  House.  I  resent  the  alternatives 
given  us  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Czm- 
mittee.  In  substance  they  have  given  us 
a  choice  between  voting  to  increase  taxes 
on  our  already  hard-pressed  middle-in- 
come taxpayers  on  the  one  hand  or 
voting  against  a  tax  increase  or  voting 
to  further  damage  the  American  dollar 
and  worsen  the  already  serious  inflation 
which  has  hit  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  were  not  an 
alternative  I  would  not  be  as  angiy  as 
I  am  but  I  know  that  there  is  an  alter- 
native and  all  Members  of  this  House 
know  this  as  well. 

Almost  a  year  ago.  I  introduced  H.R. 
12681.  a  tax  reform  bill  which  would 
enable  us  to  avoid  a  surcharge  if  we  were 
willing  to  close  the  loopholes  in  ou'-  pres- 
ent inequitable  tax  code,  a  .-tep  that  we 
have  not  been  willing  to  take. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  said  then  and  I  repeat 
now.  I  think  a  .system  where  an  under- 
employed person  in  Jersey  City  pays  14 
percent  of  his  net  income  on  the  one 
hand  and  oil  companies  which  in  1965 
earned  S6  billion  in  profits  paid  only  a 
tax  of  6.3  percent  of  their  profits  is  in- 
herently wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include   my  remarks. 


delivered  on  August  29,  1967.  in  support 
of  H.R.  12681  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Remark.s  by  Mr.  Daniels 

Mr  Speaker,  on  Augu.st  7th  of  this  yc.ir. 
President  Johnson  proposed  a  10  percent 
surt:i:<  on  Federal  Income  Taxes.  One  of  the 
most  important  results  of  this  proposal  is 
that  it  has  stinuilated  great  discu.ssion  on 
our  existing  tax  structure  and.  in  my  view, 
increased  tlie  possibilities  for  tax  reform 

I  liave  received  Inindreds  of  letters  f.-dni 
citizens  of  the  14th  Congressional  District  n: 
New  Jersey,  who  feel  as  I  feel  tliat  this  addi- 
tional tax  burden  sliould  not  be  impo.ced 
until  we  have  a  system  whereby  tlie  tax  luad 
is  shared  on  a  basis  of  relative  equality 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  appalled  by  a  tax  svEtein 
where  an  underemployed  person  in  Jer.'^py 
City  pays  14  percent  of  his  net  income  unci 
on  the  otlier  hand,  oil  companies  who  in  U(6.5 
earned  almost  $6  billion  in  profits,  payed  only 
6.3  percent  in  taxes.  Surely  tliere  Is  some- 
thing inherently  wrong  about  this  kiiid  o:  n 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance is  the  most  glaring  weakness  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  there  are  ethers  i-n 
which,  while  smaller,  deserve  equally  to  he 
plugged  up 

.^s  a  responsible  Member  of  tills  Congress. 
I  cannot  vote  for  governmental  program.-; 
without  voting  to  raise  the  revenue.  .And. 
with  domestic  programs  already  cut  to  the 
quick,  the  only  other  possibility  is  to  denv 
our  fighting  sons  in  Vietnam  the  supplies 
they  need  to  sustain  them.selves  or  for  tins 
government  to  renege  upon  obligations  it  l.:!s 
assumed  either  for  our  \eterans  of  earlier 
wars  or  tlie  debt  which  has  accrued  i.-om 
these  wars.  None  of  these  courses  is  accep-.i- 
ble  for  me. 

Thtis.  I  have  posed  a  nine-plank  proerum 
whicli  I  think  will  raise  enough  revenue  t  > 
obviate  the  necessity  for  imposing  new  -.n- 
sonal  Lncome  taxes. 

According  to  the  very  knowledgeable  ^^  n- 
tleman  from  Wisconsin,  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  (Mr.  Reuss)  these  nine  steps  wo^iid 
enable  this  government  to  raise  $4.3  billion 
with  no  new  taxes.  Surely.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  I  have  introduced  todav  deserves  a  good 
hard  look  by  this  Congress. 

I  would  lilce  at  this  time  to  explain  the 
major  provisions  of  my  bill  to  all  Members 
of   the   House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  single  loophole  in  the 
law  v.'hich  screams  to  heaven  for  adjtistment 
is  the  oil  depletion  allowance  which  allows 
oil  cDmpanles  to  deduct  27  5  percent  of  their 
income  before  they  even  f.ta.rt  to  pay  taxes. 
The  apologists  for  this  loophole  would  have 
lis  believe  that  this  deduction  is  necessary 
to  enable  the  small  wildcat  driller  to  obtain 
the  oil  which  is  necessary  to  keep  this  nation 
functioning.  In  practice,  however,  it  has 
enabled  the  large.st  oil  companies  in  the  world 
to  avoid  paving  their  fair  share  of  the  v.vs. 
load. 

Mr.  Speaker,  consider  these  figures.  In 
1965.  the  twenty  largest  oil  companies  paid 
corporate  taxes  of  6  3  percent  on  earnings. 
Other  loss  favored  corporations  paid  tlie  cor- 
porate tax  of  48  percent.  The  largest  oil  com- 
pany. Standard  of  New  Jersey,  paid  $82  mil- 
lion or  a  rate  of  less  than  5  percent.  The 
poorest  taxpayer  in  the  14th  District  of  New 
Jersey  or  an\-where  else  in  America  paid  at 
a  rate  of  14  percent  or  more.  Surely  before 
we  saddle  the  small  taxpayer  v.-ith  an  addi- 
tional burden  we  have  a  duty  to  go  after  the 
big  fellows  who  are  getting  off  so  lightly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  mineral  depletion  ailow- 
ance  jambit  lias  gone  on  too  long  and  now 
ts  a  time  for  this  House  and  the  other  Body 
too.  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  whole  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  come  before  tliis 
Body  as  a  great  tax  expert,  but  my  years  as 
an    attorney     and     as    a    Magistrate    have 
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equipped  me  to  seek  for  equity  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  have  drafted  a  bill 
which  I  tliink  will  serve  a  rough  guideline  for 
■ici:on  along  these  lines  by  the  Congress  to 
r.ilse  needed  revenue  without  imposing  the 
iO  percent  surtax  on  our  middle  income 
citizens. 

section    2   of   the    bill    would    enable    the 
government  to  realize  $2.5  bUlion  by  closing 
up  the  capital  gains  loophole.  Under  present 
law.  if  a  person  sells  a  capital   luaet,  he  is 
taxed  at  25  percent,  the  capital  gains  rate. 
Yet,  if  he  dies  before  selling  or  transferring 
the'asset  his  estate  pays  no  tax  at  all.  This 
section  would  permit  the  taxation  of  such 
property  at  the  standard  capiuU  gains  rate. 
Section  3  of  my   bill  would  end  the  un- 
limited charities   deductions   which   permits 
milUoiiaires  to  deduct  up  to  90  percent  of 
tlieir  income  lor  charitable  d&n.uions  while 
tiie  ordinary  taxpayer  is  limited  to  30  per- 
cent of  his  income.  How  this  works  is  that 
there  is  a  special  provision  in  the  Code  which 
permits  a  taxpayer  who  has  given  away  or 
p.iid  in  state  and  local  income  t.ixes  'JO  per- 
cent of   his   taxable   income   in   8  out   o:    10 
vears.  This  loophole  permits  the  man  with  a 
large    Income     from     niunicip.\l     bonds     or 
liirough  capital  g.iins  to  pay  virtually  no  tax 
:it  all.'  Secondly.  I  might   point  out  at  this 
puint  that  the  present  tax  law  allows  another 
little  gimmick 'designed  to  aid  our  rich  tax- 
piyers.  The  U'.nted  Auto  Workers  IJeport  In 
lis  July  17.  1967.  edition  points  out  that  a 
person  Wishing   to  give  away  a   work  of  art 
v.'.lusd  at  $50,000  can  have  a  straw  man  olfer 
liiin  S150.000  f.jr  it.  After  turning  down  the 
•oiler'   he   then   gives   it  away  and  deducts 
the  puffed   tip   price  of  S150.000 

Section  4,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  e:id  the  stock 
portion  provision  in  the  Code  which  permits 
h.,';iily  paid  corporate  executives  to  exercise 
an  option  to  buy  tomorrow  at  today's  prices. 
I.irge  chunks  of  their  companies'  stocks  and 
thu-s  pay  taxes  at  a  rate  of  25  percent  rather 
tlian  the  steeper  rates  which  they  would  nor- 
miilly  have  to  pay. 

.Section  5  would  repeal  the  $100  dividend 
exclusion  which  permits  a  taxpayer  to  pay 
no  taxes  on  the  first  SlOO  of  dividends  at  a 
cost  of  the  Treasury  and  to  the  six  out  of 
seven  t.ixpayers  who  do  not  have  dividend 
income,  of  some  $200  million  annually. 

Section  6  deals  with  the  multiple  corpo- 
r.ue  dodge  which  permits  the  division  of  a 
single  business  entity  into  several  units  per- 
mitting the  separate  u'liis  to  be  taxed  at  t'ne 
r-itc  of  22  percent  which  is  assessed  against 
the  first  .S25.000  of  corporate  income  rather 
than  the  48  percent  which  is  assessed  after 
the  first  $25,000  of  income. 

Section  7  would  forbid  the  financing  of 
plants  owned  by  private  industry  by  munici- 
ptl  governments  who  are  able  in  this  way 
to  ,i!d  the  corporations  by  financing  this 
plant  by  tax  free  municipal  bonds.  This  pro- 
vision In  the  Code  ostensiblv  written  into  the 
law  to  aid  depressed  areas  has  resulted  in 
great  abuses.  Ending  this  device  wotUd  bring 
in  $50  million  a  year. 

Section  8  would  lower  the  oil  depletion  to 
Ij  percent.  Very  frankly.  I  would  prefer  a 
lower  figure  but  I  think  15  percent  would  be 
a  st.irt  in  the  right  direction.  In  this  section 
the  depletion  allowance  for  other  minerals 
v.hich  is  presently  23  percent  would  be  cut 
t  '  15  percent  as  well. 

Section  9  would  establish  the  same  rate 
for  gift  and  estate  t.axes.  Under  present 
statutes.  $3,000  a  vear  can  be  given  to  a 
single  individual  with  no  imposition  of  a 
gift  tax.  Beyond  this.  $30,000  can  be  given 
away  during  a  persons  life'ime  without  any 
gift  tax  being  imposed.  In  addition,  any 
t  '.xable  gift  is  asse.=sed  at  a  rate  '.i  of  that  for 
tiie  prevailing  estate  tax.  This  action  cf  my 
bill  would  set  a  rate  of  25  percent  for  both 
taxable  gifts  and  property  v  hich  pass  as  a 
result  of  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  present  law  estate  taxes 
may  be  paid  In  government  bonds  which  are 


redeemed  at  par  value.  This  loophole  costs  the 
government  not  less  than  $50  million  a  year, 
a  not  Uisiglficant  sum.  Section  10  of  the  bill 
I  have  introduced  today  would  end  this  de- 
vice frequently  employed  by  the  very  wealthy 
to  avoid  pavnient  ot  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  this  bill  is 
the  final  word  but  it  Is  my  hope  that  it  will 
provide  a  rallying  symbol  lor  those  Members 
of  this  House  who  share  my  reluctance  to 
further  lax  our  middle  and  lower  income  citi- 
zens who.  as  I  see  it,  are  paying  more  than 
their  share  of  the  total  tax  load  of  this 
nation,  federal,  state  and  local. 

I  have  read  very  caret uUy  tlie  superb  mate- 
rial put  forth  by  my  capable  colleagues. 
Congressman  Reuss  and  my  good  neighbor 
from  New  York  iMr.  Tenzer)  from  whom  I 
have  drawn  lieavily  for  their  good  Ideas  ex- 
pressed m  recent  weeks  on  this  House  Floor. 
It  IS  my  hope  that  we  can  produce  an 
alternative  to  the  plan  suggested  by  President 
Johnson,  which  will  meet  the  very  elemen- 
tary test  of  fairness  to  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago. 
out  of  the  fiscal  crisis  of  1967  may  cimie 
something  more  important  than  just  raising 
needed  revenue,  a  tax  code  which  is  fair  to 
.all. 

The  people  of  the  14th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey  like  taxes  no  better  than 
other  people  in  these  United  St<;teK  but  they 
recognize,  as  do  all  sensible  people,  the  in- 
evltabllltv  of  the  taxation  process  When 
all  is  said  and  done  the  people  of  Hudson 
County  are  willing  to  do  their  share  of  the 
responsitalitlcs  that  go  with  citizenship.  Y'et. 
to  ask  these  people  to  bear  an  extra  load  in 
order  to  permit  those  more  l.nancially  ca- 
pable to  escape  their  share  is  a  pcllcy  which 
cannot  be  supported  at  any  time. 

I  am  not  sure  my  bill  is  the  final  answer 
or  whether  It  is  an  answer  at  all.  but  1  do 
know  that  It  is  a  possibility  and  it  is  a 
possibility  worth  considering.  And  if  In  any 
way  it  has  helped  this  nation  to  move  to- 
ward tax  reform,  tlien  I  feel  satisfied  that  I 
have  served  my  people  and  all  the  over-bur- 
dened middle  income  taxpayers  of  America 
a:.  I  would  wisii  to  do  so. 

\s  a  people,  we  admire  justice  and  f  ilr  play 
and  It  is  my  belief  that  our  tax  laws  should 
reflect  these  principles. 


Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  again  reiterate 
without  taking  the  lime  of  this  House 
that  these  alternatives  are  wrong;.  The 
House  is  being  forced  into  a  position 
where  conscientious  Members  will  have 
to  vole  for  f>  highly  unpopular— and  de- 
.servedly  so — tax  increase  on  the  premise 
That  there  is  no  alternative  .short  of  de- 
.-troyinE;  the  economy  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  con- 
ferees and  all  Members  of  this  body  and 
the  other  body,  too,  to  do  what  is  risht — 
riEjht  for  our  economy,  but  above  all  for 
the  middle-income  taxpayers  who  are 
the  very  backbone  of  this  Nation. 

As  I  see  it.  a  tax  increase  should  not  be 
onacted  until  we  have  tax  reform. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se 
in  support  of  the  motion  to  instruct  the 
House  conferees  on  H.R.  15414,  to  insist 
that  the  measure  pro\ide  a  Federal  ex- 
ijenditure  reduction  for  fiscal  year  1969 
of  S4  billion  rather  than  S6  billion.  I  do 
so.  not  because  I  apree  or  believe  that 
this  method  of  a  forced,  set  figure  ex- 
I^enditure  reduction  for  the  comins  fiscal 
year  is  in  the  test  intere'st  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  this  country:  but. 
because  the  S4  billion  cut  will  do  less 
harm  than  the  S6  billion  cut. 

The  fact  is  that  the  House  has  been 
usin?  a  general  meat-ax  ppnroach  in  its 
consideration  cf  appropriation  measui-es. 


I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  wisest 
nor  most  responsible  approach  lor  reduc- 
ing Federal  expenditures.  By  the  time 
the  appropriation  bills  reach  the  Hou.se 
for  consideration,  they  are  generally  be- 
low tlie  amounts  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  not  acted  blindly  in  reaching 
its  decision.  It  has  fully  explored  the 
need  and  purpose  of  all  requested  funds 
and  after  due  deliberation  has  recom- 
mended what  It  deems  appropriate.  We 
may  not  agree  with  the  committee  on 
its  determination  and  we  are  able  to 
make  changes  in  individual  appropria- 
tions. In  so  doing  we  are  properly  ful- 
fillingr  our  responsibility. 

The  committee  print  of  May  9.  1968. 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  explaining 
the  expenditure  limitation  for  fiscal  year 
1969,  states: 

Under  this  provision  Congress  would  cut 
appropriations  for  current  expenditures  to 
the  extent  It  could,  but  to  the  extent  the 
Congressional  reductions  fell  short  of  $6 
billion,  then  the  President  would  be  re- 
quired to  further  reduce  actual  spending  to 
reach  the  limit. 

This  is  a  unique  method  of  cutting  ap- 
propriations and  shifting  the  responsi- 
bility from  llie  Congress  to  tlie  Presi- 
dent. The  President  has  neither  ic- 
quested  this  authority  nor  has  he  recom- 
mended it.  On  the  contrary,  his  state- 
ments question  the  wisdom  of  such 
action. 

I  stroni^ly  oi^pose  the  wholesale  and 
indiscriminate  cutting  of  funds  from  the 
domestic,  civilian  .sector  of  the  budget, 
the  effects  of  which  imperil  the  pio- 
grams  to  improve  conditions  for  and  the 
welfare  of  our  people.  Such  action  only 
tends  to  further  neglect  those  who  have 
been  too  Ion;;  neglected. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  am 
voting  13  support  the  motion,  not  be- 
cause I  favor  it.  I  do  not,  as  I  have  ex- 
plained; but,  it  is  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 
I  have  \oted  against  the  across-the- 
board  cuts  and  will  continue  to  vote 
against  cuts  until  it  is  clearly  indicated 
where  they  r.re  to  be  made. 


GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recor:>  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Ml-.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  the  remaining  time  to 
the  distinguished  lady  Member  fi'om  the 
State  of  Michigan  I  Mrs  Griffiths  i  . 

The  SPEAKER.  The  '.lentlewoman 
fi-om  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port the  motion  of  the  uentlcman  from 
Massachusetts.  I  would  support  any  mo- 
tion which  attempted  to  make  the  tax 
conference  report  less  mischievous. 
Throughout  my  years  in  Congress  I  have 
opposed  a  line  item  veto  for  the  Presi- 
dent  because  I  fetl  that  it  gives  him  an 
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unwarranted  and  oppressive  power 
over  the  Congress:  that  Is,  he  can  say, 
"You  vote  for  what  I  want  or  I  will  cut 
out  of  this  budget  what  you  want."  In 
this  case  I  oppose  this  power  now. 

But  how  will  this  Congress  make  these 
cuts  and  deny  him  the  power  that  is 
given  him  in  the  conference  report?  On 
what  cuts  does  Congress  have  a  major- 
ity? Well,  we  have  a  majority  to  cut  $7 
million  from  the  use  of  the  EEOC  and 
a  majority  to  pass  a  bill  which  will  ulti- 
mately require  $25  billion  to  develop  the 
Colorado  River.  There  is  a  majority  to 
authorize  S80  billion  for  the  use  of  the 
Defense  Department  and  a  majority  to 
make  a  mockerj-  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board — the  last  clear  chance  we  have  to 
recover  the  excess  profits  and  to  push 
down  the  exorbitant  and  silly  prices 
paid  for  the  armaments  of  war. 

I  ask  you.  where  is  our  majority  and 
which  cuts  will  be  made  in  these  appro- 
priations and  for  what  does  our  majority 
stand?  In  this  year,  if  the  tax  conference 
report  passes  as  written,  there  is  every 
danger  tiiat  a  majority  can  sustain  the 
bridge  for  Clim's  Gulch  at  Podunk  Cen- 
ter and  cut  the  programs  which  have  as 
their  purpose  tlie  upsrading  of  our  labor 
force  and  the  education  of  our  children. 
This  conference  report  is  in  effect  an 
attempt  to  balance  the  economy  with  30 
million  people  outside  of  it.  It  is  oui-  an- 
nouncement to  the  world  that  we  can- 
not afford  full  employment.  How  does 
the  tax  conference  report  approach  this 
problem?  Why.  by  attempting  to  build  a 
road  to  yesterday. 

This  report  seeks  to  hold  Federal  em- 
ployment to  the  1966  level  Just  how  this 
is  to  be  done  is  beyond  me.  Are  you  no- 
ing  to  ask  new  subdevelopments  of  Amer- 
ica to  call  at  the  post  office  for  their 
mail?  Will  you  cut  down  those  who  .send 
out  social  security  checks  or  cut  the  num- 
ber of  inspectors  who  guard  the  border 
aeainst  the  importation  of  drugs? 

I  object  also  to  that  beautiful  tax 
loophole  for  the  rich  welded  into  this 
report.  I  mean  the  right  to  issue  SI  mil- 
lion in  tax-free  bonds  for  industry.  Will 
this  help  to  solve  the  problems  of  our 
cities?  Will  it  aid  the  unskilled?  It  will 
not.  It  will  put  small  factories  into  the 
highest  trained  labor  market  that  man- 
agement can  find. 

I  support  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  It  has  been  made 
clear  in  this  debate  that  there  exists  no 
majority  in  this  body  to  make  proper 
cuts.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  already 
concern  that  the  essential  services  will 
be  cut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  represent  the  looted  and 
burned  city  of  Detroit.  Even  with  the  best 
of  will  the  conferees  can  build  no  road 
to  yesterday,  but  they  may  succeed  in 
paving  the  road  to  hell. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  jield  half  a  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  lis- 
tened carefully  to  the  debate  but  have 
heard  no  mention  of  the  basic  reason 
why  the  Nation  faces  a  fiscal  crisis.  It 
is  the  fundamental  fact  that  some  $30 
billion  a  year  is  being  spent  on  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

We  are  about  to  be  faced  with  a  re- 


quest for  $3.9  billion  in  a  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1968 
for  military  operations  in  Southeast 
Asia.  If  we  want  to  reduce  spending  by 
$4  billion,  the  place  to  start  is  by  voting 
that  down.  Instead  the  motion  before 
us  would  instruct  the  conferees  to  insist 
on  an  expenditure  reduction  of  $4  bil- 
lion, while  specifically  exempting  funds 
for  Vietnam  operations.  It  is  tanta- 
mount to  a  transfer  of  $4  billion  from 
non-Vietnam  programs  to  the  war.  As 
long  as  Vietnam  expenditures  are  un- 
controlled, the  principal  cause  of  the 
Federal  deficit  remains. 

The  failure  to  establish  priorities  has 
caused  the  present  difficulty  which  will 
not  be  resolved  by  imposing  an  ab.solute 
ceiling  on  expenditures — whether  it  be 
$182.1  billion  or  $180.1  billion. 

The  conferees  on  H.R.  15414  would 
deal  with  inflation  by  restraining  private 
and  public  spending  through  imposing 
a  10  ijercent  income  tax  surcharge  cou- 
pled with  a  mandatory  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  year  1969  of  ,?6  bil- 
lion from  the  level  of  $186.1  billion  esti- 
mated in  the  budget  t-o  .S180.1  billion. 

Tlie  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Burke]  adopts 
the  same  approach,  reducing  expendi- 
tures by  $4  billion  to  an  absolute  ceiling 
of  $182.1  bUlion. 

To  the  extent  that  Congress  does  not 
reduce  appropriations  for  current  ex- 
penditures, the  President  would  be  re- 
quired to  further  reduce  actual  spend- 
ing to  reach  the  limit. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  either 
limitation,  nor  for  that  matter  the  basic 
approach  which  has  serious  shortcom- 
ings. 

In  the  first  place,  both  the  10-percent 
income  tax  surcharge  and  the  expendi- 
ture limitation,  as  well  as  other  items, 
were  never  considered  or  debated  in  the 
House. 

Second,  the  Congress  would  be  abdi- 
cating to  the  Executive  its  responsibility 
to  determine  spending  levels  through  the 
appropriation  process. 

Ironically,  the  most  vocal  advocates 
of  the  proposal  are  usually  the  most 
jealous  guardians  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  House. 

Neither  the  administration  nor  the 
Congress  has  yet  faced  the  need  to  es- 
tablish priorities.  The  administration 
blanuly  assured  the  Nation  that  it  could 
afford  both  guns  and  butter.  But  guns 
and  butter  was  a  myth.  Within  the  next 
week  or  two  Congress  will  be  asked  to 
approve  the  tax  conference  report  reduc- 
ing spending  by  $4  billion  or  $6  billion 
and  in  a  separate  action  to  increase  Viet- 
nam spending  by  $3.9  billion.  In  other 
words,  $4  billion  will  be  transferred  from 
domestic  programs  to  the  war.  It  is 
predictable  that  Congress  will  approve 
both  and  thus  divert  to  the  war  funds 
urgently  needed  for  domestic  programs. 
For  those  who  have  called  for  greater 
escalation  in  Vietnam,  this  should  pro- 
duce satisfaction.  For  those  who  have 
sought  to  reduce  the  Federal  commit- 
ment to  programs  in  education,  housing, 
jobs,  health,  and  other  social  needs  in 
committee  and  on  the  floor  through 
gutting  amendments  and  recommital 
motions,  this  should  produce  satisfac- 
tion. 


If  the  budget-cutters  were  .serious 
about  effecting  economy  without  injury 
to  critical  domestic  programs,  then  they 
would  spell  out  where  the  $4  billion  or 
$6  billion  reduction  should  be  made.  The 
military  budget  of  approximately  S80 
billion  could  easily  absorb  such  a  re- 
duction. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  price  for  bailing 
the  administration  out  of  an  economic 
crisis  of  its  own  making  is  the  gutting 
of  domestic  programs  through  the  back 
door,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  sanction  it 
by  voting  for  either  the  $6  billion  or  S4 
billion  reduction  on  the  basis  presented. 

The  deepening  domestic  crisis — the 
plight  of  the  poor  in  the  urban  ghettoes 
and  in  the  backwaters  of  America — re- 
quires new,  bold  programs  of  mas.sive 
Federal  assistance  to  create  jobs,  decent 
housing,  a  minimum  level  of  income 
maintenance,  and  decent  education  lor 
all. 

Approval  of  the  package  will  foreclo.se 
efforts  in  all  of  these  areas,  while  plac- 
ing no  limit  on  escalation  of  war.  To 
those  who  say  that  domestic  needs  mu.^t 
await  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  I  say  let 
the  war  wait.  We  will  always  have  am- 
ple opportunities  to  blunder  into  war.  but 
we  are  fast  losing  the  chance  to  redeem 
the  promise  of  this  Nation. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Secre- 
tarv"  of  the  Ti-easury  Fowler,  before  'he 
House  Appropriations  Committee: 

The  total  rise  of  $10  4  billion  (In  the  fiscal 
year  1969  budget)  Is  completely  accountptl 
for  by  higher  expenditures  for  ciefen.-^e.  obliL'- 
:itory  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  nrin- 
datory  payments  required  by  recently  en- 
acted legislation  dealing  wth  social  secur:tv. 
public  assistance,  veterans  benefits,  and  Fed- 
eral pay  increases. 

In  Other  words,  budgeted  expenditures 
for  "controllable"  domestic  programs 
have  not  increased  since  fiscal  year  1968. 
yet  Congress  is  about  to  decrease  them 
either  by  .S6  billion  or  $4  billion.  In  prac- 
tice, these  cuts  would  have  to  come  out 
of  the  roughly  $20  billion  to  $30  billion 
of  domestic  spending  which  the  Budget 
Bureau  considers  "controllable."  The 
imposition  of  a  ceiling  on  such  expendi- 
tures will  foreclose  any  effective  response 
to  the  domestic  crisis. 

For  fiscal  year  1968  administration  re- 
quests for  funding  of  these  programs 
were  $4.5  billion  below  authorized  levels. 
In  addition,  the  Congress  further  reduced 
them  by  some  $2.5  billion  through  the 
appropriation  process.  Then  the  admin- 
istration reduced  fiscal  year  1968  ex- 
penditures in  these  nonmilitary  domestic 
programs  by  another  $2  billion  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  888  of  last  session. 
In  other  words,  reductions  in  domestic 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1968  totaled 
some  $9  or  $10  billion. 

As  far  as  the  10-percent  income  tax 
surcharge  is  concerned,  it  aggravates 
existing  inequities.  A  program  of  tax 
reform  could  raise  $10  billion  by  correct- 
ing existing  inequities  and  closing  loop- 
holec  like  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 

According  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  in  calendar  1964  there  were  35 
individual  returns  filed  with  adjusted 
gross  incomes  of  $500,000  and  over,  and 
on  which  no  Federal  income  tax  was 
paid— 24.084  individuals  filed  tax  returns 
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with  adjusted  gross  incomes  in  excess  of 
SlO.OOO  and  paid  no  taxes. 

The  proposed  tax  package  involves  a 
regressive  surtax,  with  no  semblance  of 
tax  reform,  and  accepts  the  principle  of 
an  expenditure  ceiling  at  a  time  of  im- 
paralleled  domestic  need. 

As  long  as  this  measure  includes  a 
ceiling  on  domestic  expenditures  with  no 
ceiling  on  war,  it  is  unacceptable.  Let  us 
not  take  the  bait  of  believing  that  it 
is  somehow  acceptable  if  the  ceiling  on 
domestic  expenditures  is  a  little  bit 
higher. 

Those  of  us  who  have  fought  to  make 
the  Nation  face  up  to  its  domestic  re- 
sponsibilities should  not  give  legitimacy 
to  a  freeze  on  domestic  efforts.  Let  us  not 
be  led  into  supporting  this  motion  on  the 
pretext  that  it  will  make  a  bad  bargain 
.^lightly  better.  Until  our  Nation's  priori- 
ties are  reordered,  until  there  is  mean- 
ingful and  equitable  tax  reform,  then 
we  will  not  begin  to  meet  the  crisis  which 
confronts  our  Nation. 

I  regret  that,  under  the  parliamentary 
situation,  it  is  not  in  order  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  motion  unless 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  yields 
for  that  purpose.  However,  if  the  previous 
question  is  voted  down,  an  amendment 
will  be  in  order.  Therefore,  I  intend  to 
oppose  the  previous  question.  If  it  is 
voted  down,  I  will  offer  the  following  mo- 
tion: 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  at  the  conference  on 
the  disaereeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  bill  H  R.  15414,  be  instructed  not  to  agree 
to  any  limitation  on  budget  outlays  (ex- 
penditures and  net  lendmgi  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969. 

Yesterday  10  Members  of  the  House 
ioined  in  a  statement  which  summed  up 
our  views  on  the  proposed  tax  package.  I 
::iclude  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Joint  Statement  of  Oi'POsrrioN  to  the  Con- 
ference Tax  Package.  May  28.  1968 

.•\t  this  time  of  domestic  crisis,  we  cannot 
support  any  absolute  ceiling  on  budgetary 
expenditures.  Therefore,  we  are  opposed  to 
the  proposed  Conference  Report  on  the  Rev- 
enue and  Expenditure  Control  .■\ct  of  1968. 
on  the  following  grounds: 

The  Tax  is  a  war  tax; 

The  limit  on  expenditures  cripples  exist- 
ing social  programs,  and  forecloses  any  new 
efforts  to  meet  the  grave  social  and  economic 
crises  facing  America; 

The  $10  billion  tax  increase  and  the  S6 
billion  spending  cut  total  .Sie  billion,  and 
constitute  an  excessive  response  to  inflation; 

The  surtax,  far  from  being  equitable. 
exaggerates  the  inequities  in  our  present 
tax  structure.  Tax  reform  Is  needed  instead. 

1.  A  war  tax:  As  the  Vietnam  war  has  be- 
come less  and  less  supportable,  the  Admin- 
istration has  shifted  its  arguments  justify- 
mg  the  surtax  from  a  strong  emphasis  on 
p:tving  the  cost  of  the  war  to  an  emphasis 
on  the  need  to  control  Inflation.  Neverthe- 
less, this  would  be  a  war  tax.  The  present 
fiscal  crisis  has  been  created  by  the  war. 

If  Congress  accepts  the  proposed  Confer- 
ence Report.  It  continues  to  accept  false 
pnoritles.  Military  policies,  no  matter  how 
wrong,  will  continue  to  receive  full  support, 
while  domestic  needs,  no  matter  how  press- 
ing, will  be  shunted  aside  or  ignored. 

2.  A  foreclosure  on  meeting  the  domestic 
c-i.fes;  The  Conference  Report  proposes  a  $6 
billion  reduction  In  Federal  expenditures  by 
imposing  an  absolute  ceUing  on  expenditures 
in  Fiscal  1969  or  $180  1  billion.  A  $4  billion 


cut    would    establish    the    celling    at    S182.1 
billion. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  stated 
roughly  $150  billion  are  "relatively  \nicon- 
troUabie  expenditures."  Of  these,  military 
spending  would  account  for  more  than  $80 
billion.  Even  though  the  Administration 
might  decide  to  allocate  a  portion  of  the 
reduction  to  non-Vietnam  mlUUiry  spending, 
the  recent  request  for  a  $3  9  billion  Vietnam 
supplemental  appropriation  renders  the  pros- 
pects for  any  overall  reduction  totally  il- 
lusory. 

Thus,  the  specific  cuts  would  have  to  come 
from  the  remaining  portion  of  the  budget 
for  domestic  expenditures,  about  $35  billion. 
Education,  health,  housing  and  job  programs 
are  already  short  of  funds.  These  are  pre- 
cisely the  areas  where  further  cuts  would  be 
made, 

3.  An  excessive  response  to  inflation:  It  is 
questionable  whether  the  combination  uf  a 
tax  Increase  and  spending  cut  is  a  desirable 
weapon  to  use  against  the  present  Inflation. 
Since  the  current  inflation  is  not  character- 
ized bv  an  excessive  growth  rate,  over-full 
emplovment  and  the  full  use  ff  industrial 
capacity,  a  $lt5  billion  reduction  in  public  and 
private  spending  would  surely  have  two  nega- 
tive effects.  It  would  increase  unemploy- 
ment, especially  among  Negroes  and  other 
minorities,  anci  the  decline  in  production 
would  raise  the  specter  of  recession. 

4  An  exaggeration  of  present  tii  inequi- 
ties: tax  reform  ts  needed:  The  war  in  Viet- 
nam has  made  many  of  our  rich  richer,  and 
our  powerful  corporations  more  powerful. 
Yet,  under  the  guise  of  equal  sacrifice  from 
all.  we  are  being  asked  to  support  another 
regressive  tax  scheme.  The  ".simple"  10'".  tax 
.surcharge  appears  to  maintain  everyone's 
relative  position,  but  in  fact  It  exaggerates 
existing  tax  inequities. 

It  Is  claimed  that  tax  reform  must  be 
postponed  until  we  get  by  The  present  fiscal 
crisis  But  no  study  is  needed  to  change  the 
most  outrageous  inequities.  There  are  mll- 
nonalres  who  pay  absolutely  no  taxes,  and 
new  millionaires  are  being  created  by  the 
unholv  alliance  of  war  profits  and  tax  loop- 
holes. This  Is  happening  while  citizens  across 
the  country  are  struggling  to  care  for  their 
families  svinbolized  by  these  poor  camping 
beneath  the  Capitol.  This  is  happening 
while  the  Citizens  Board  of  Inquiry  Into 
Hunger  and  Malnutrition  finds  that  ten 
million  Americans  are  suffering  from  hun- 
ger, and  twenty  million  more  lack  adequate 
diets. 

We  would  accept  a  program  If  it  In- 
creased revenue  through  tax  reform  and 
allocated  it  to  urgent  domestic  needs.  This 
could  be  done  by  closing  major  loop  holes, 
imposing  a  minimum  tax  on  the  wealthy, 
and  taxing  excess  corporate  war  profits. 

We  cannot  support  a  tax  package  that 
continues  the  imbalance  in  our  national 
priorities.  The  Conference  Report  says  ■Yes" 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  No"  to  Amer- 
ica's problems   at   home. 

George  E  Brown.  Jr.  (California) ,  Phillip 
Burton  (CaUfornial.  John  Conyers.  Jr. 
I  Michigan ) .  John  G.  Dow  i  New  York ) , 
Don  Edwards  (  California  i .  Augustus  F. 
Hawkins  (CaUforniai.  Henry  Helstoskl 
I  New  Jersey  I,  Robert  W  Kastenmeler 
(Wisconsin),  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal 
(New  York).  William  F.  Ryan  (New 
York). 

Mr,  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massacirasetts  moves  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  As  many  as  are  in 
favor  let  it  be  known  by  saying  "aye." 


As  many  as  are  opposed  "no."  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  '  ayes'  have  it. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentaiT  inquir>'. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  was  not  entirely  clear.  'Was  that  vote 
on  the  previous  question  or  on  the  mo- 
tion? 

The  SPEAKER.  'We  are  voting  now  on 
ordering  the  previous  question.  The 
"ayes"  appear  to  have  it. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose  does 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  rise? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  on  my 
feet  and  seeking  recognition. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Chair  is  recogniz- 
ing the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RYAN.  To  propound  a  parliamen- 
taiw  inquiiy. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  in-e- 
vious  question  is  voted  down  would  it  be 
in  order  to  move  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  at  the  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  bill  H.R.  15414.  be  in- 
structed not  10  agree  to  any  limitation 
on  budget  outlays — expenditures  and  net 
lending — during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  .-tate 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  in  re- 
sponse to  his  parliamentary  inquiiT  that 
if  the  previous  question  had  been  voted 
down  any  motion  that  is  germane  would 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  'WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  will  state   his  parliamentary 

inquiiy. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
should  the  previous  question  be  voted 
down  would  the  motion  be  open  to  a 
preferential  motion  to  amend  and  would 
of  necessity  the  lime  be  controlled  by 
those  in  opposition  to  the  previous  ques- 
tion? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  previous  question 
has  already  been  ordered.  If  it  had  not 
been  ordered  and  voted  down,  the  an- 
swer to  the  parliamentai-y  inquiiT  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  would  be  in 
the  aflirmative. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The   question   was   taken:    and  there 

were— yeas  137,  nays  259.  not  voting  37, 

as  follows: 

I  Roll  No  1591 

•TEAS— 137 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Barrett 

Bingham 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademaj 

Brasco 

Brooks 


Burke.  Mass. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Corman 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 


Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Dert 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Eilberg 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 
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111. 


FelRhan 

Flood 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Frledel 
Ga'il.ii-'her 
Garmatz 
Giaimo 
Gilbert 
Gor.zalez 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Halpern 
Har.seri.  Wash 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Herhler.  W.  Va. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
HoUfleld 
Holland 
Howard 
Irw;n 
Jacobs 
Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kazen 
Kee 


.\bbltt 

.\bernethy 

.■\dalr 

-■Anderson, 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
.\i:drews. 

N  Dak. 
.■\rcnds 
.•\shbroolc 
.•\spinall 
.\yres 
Banne 
Bates 
Battm 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bolton 
Bray 
Bnnbley 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Brovhill,  N.C. 
Broyhill.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burleson 
Burton.  Utah 

BU5h 

Bvrr.es.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahill 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Claiisen. 
Do!-.  H. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Coimer 
Con  able 
Coi:yers 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cui.r.ingham 
Curtis 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Delarey 
Dellenback 
Denrey 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dlckirson 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dow- 
Dowdy 
Dowi.lng 
Du!  cm 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 


Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Loiit;,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McFall 

Madden 

Mahon 

Matsunaga 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphv,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O  Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Podell 

Price,  HI. 

NAYS— 259 

Erlenborn 
E--ch 

Eshleman 
Everett 
Fascell 
Flndlev 
Firo 
Fisher 
FIvr.t 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R, 
Four.taln 
Frellnghuysen 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Pultor..  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Gardner 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Goodell 
Goodhng 
Grlffln 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Han  ley 
Hanra 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hebert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichora 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jo::  as 
Jo'-es.  NC. 
Kastenmeler 
Keith 
King.  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kornecay 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 


Pucinskl 

Reid.  NY. 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rodino 

Ron  an 

Uooney.  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schevier 

Sisk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steed 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Tex, 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N  J 

Tlernan 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vleorito 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 


Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Lone,  La. 

McClory 

McCioskey 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDo"ald, 

Mich, 
McEwen 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Mailliard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mmshall 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morris.  N.  Mex. 
Morton 
Mosher  i 
Myers     i 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Peily 
Pettis 
Pike 
Pirnle 
Poage 
I-oH 

Pollock  ' 
Pool 

Price.  Tex. 
Pryor     , 
PurceU 
Quie      ' 
QulUen 
Railiback 
Rarick 
Reid,  111. 
Retfel 
Reirecke 
Rhodes,  Ariz, 
Riegle 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Ro  bison 
Rogers,  Colo, 
Rogers,  Fla, 
Roth 

Roudebush 
Rumsield 
Ryan 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Savior 
Schadeberg 


Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  NY. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 


Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson.  Ga, 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

WacEonner 

Waldie 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

NOT  VOTING— 37 


Whalen 

Whalley 

Whiterer 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa, 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Zion 

Zwach 


Andrews,  Ala, 

.\shmore 

Bell 

Berry 

Blatnlk 

Bow 

Brown,  Calif, 

Carter 

Clawson,  Del 

Cowger 

Culver 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  Calif. 


Evlns.  Tenn. 

Green.  Oreg. 

Hardy 

Hawkins 

Jones.  Mo. 

Lukens 

McCIure 

McMillan 

May 

MesklU 

Miller,  Calif. 

Moore 

Morse,  Mass. 


O'Hara.  III. 
Olsen 
Randall 
Rees 
Roybal 
Selden 
Stubbletteld 
Tunnev 
Utt 
White 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


So   the  motion   was   rejected. 

Tlie  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Blatnlk  for,  with  Mr.  Bow  against. 

Mr.  Roybal  for,  with  Mr.  White  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  for,  with  Mr.  Hardy 
against. 

Mr.  Olsen  for.  with  Mrs.  May  against. 

Mr.  Rees  for.  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for.  with  Mr.  Randall  against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Ash- 
more  against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Evlns  of  Tennessee  against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  for.  with  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Alabama  against. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Berry 
against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  for.  with  Mr. 
McMillan  against. 

Mr.  Culver  for,  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson 
against. 

Mr.  Tunney  for.  with  Mr.  MesklU  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  McClure. 
Mr.  Lukens  with  Mr.  Moore. 
Mrs.  Dwyer  with  Mr.  Cowger. 
Mr.    Morse    of    Massachusetts    with    Mr. 
Carter. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  recoiisider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  15794.  U.S.  GRAINS 
STANDARD  ACT 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1171  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1171 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iH  R  15794) 
to  provide  for  United  States  standards  and  a 
national  inspection  system  for  grain,  and  for 
other  purposes  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 


ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 

on  .Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  iive-minule  rule.  .Xi 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
lor  amendment,  the  Committee  sliall  rise  iuul 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  ihi/ 
previous  que.stion  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendmeius  thereto  id 
final  passage  without  intervening  motum 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  liour. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  :-lO 
minutes  to  the  distingu\shod  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Latta  I.  pending  which 
I  yield  mj'self  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1171 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  i  f 
general  debate  for  consideration  cf  H  1> 
15794  to  provide  for  U.S.  standards  and 
a  national  inspection  system  for  gram. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  15794  would  continue  the  pre.'^em 
U.S.  standards  for  srain,  improve  the  na- 
tional urain  inspection  system  by  authoi  - 
izinsz  additional  inspection  services  unrif  i 
the  act.  eliminate  certain  requirement, 
which  appear  to  be  a  burden  on  intPi- 
state  commerce  and  which  are  apparentl'/ 
no  loniier  needed  by  the  commercial  qram 
trade,  strengthen  the  requirement.s  for 
export  srain.  and  strensthen  the  prohil)i- 
tions  to  further  protect  the  integrity  '  l 
the  national  grain  inspection  system.  Tl-.c 
bill  would  authorize  the  establishment  cf 
national  standards  similar  to  tho.se  estal)- 
lished  under  the  present  act  and  would 
authorize  the  utilization  of  additional 
criteria  in  the  standards  for  measurin.; 
characteristics  of  grain. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  >  i 
House  Resolution  1171  in  order  that  H.R 
15794  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpo-e 
of  the  bill  is  to  continue  the  present  U..S. 
standards  for  grain,  to  improve  the  cur- 
rent national  urain  m.spection  .sy-^tcm. 
which  grades  grain  type  and  quality  prior 
to  shipment  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, and  generally  to  improve  the  sys- 
tem by  removing  some  old  requirements 
which  are  no  longer  applicable  in  today ".'^ 
market  situation  and  to  strengthen  the 
prohibition  against  certain  illegal  acts 
relating  to  the  incorrect  labeling  of  I'rains 
for  transit  into  the  flow  of  commerce. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author- 
ized to  establish  official  grain  standards. 
Any  change  proposed  to  such  a  standard 
after  it  is  in  effect  will  not  take  effect 
until  1  year  after  its  adoption.  All  grain 
for  export  or  moving  in  interstate  com- 
merce must  be  inspected  for  grade:  this 
is  done  at  the  time  of  loading  for  ship- 
ment— not  before.  Inspection  is  to  be 
made  by  persons  licensed  to  do  so  by  the 
Secretary.  These  may  include  State  em- 
ployees, employees  of  governmental  agen- 
cies or  of  commercial  enterprises.  All 
must  apply  the  standards  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary.  Licenses  are  for  3-year 
periods  and  at  the  expiration  of  .such 
time  a  license  must  be  reexamined  to  re- 
new his  license. 

A  list  of  prohibited  acts  is  spelled  out 
in  section  13  of  the  bill.  These  include: 

1.  Knowingly  mislabeling  grain  as  to  qual- 
ity or  forging  an  official  inspection  mark; 

2.  Knowingly  use  a  false  inspection  mark; 
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3.  Attempting  to  cause  the  issuance  of  a 
f  ilse  inspection  certiticate: 
'  4  Altering  an  official  grain  sample:  o;- 

5.  Trying  to  improperly  influence  an  in- 
spector. 

Penalties  are  impii.sonment  for  up  to  6 
months  or  a  fine  of  up  to  S5.000  or  both 
for  a  first  offense,  up  to  a  year  in  pri.son 
and  up  to  a  S5.000  fine  for  future  offenses. 

The  authorization  called  for  in  the  bill 
i-;  for  "such  sums  as  are  necessary."  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  the 
aimualcostatS2.900.000. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Bui'eau  of  the  Budget  support  the  bill. 
There  are  no  minority  views. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HR.  16127.  INCREASE  OF  CEIL- 
ING ON  NUMBER  OF  COAST  GUARD 
OFFICERS 

Mr  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
-^'jcaker.  bv  direction  of  the  Committee 
,  ii  Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolution 
1192  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
iration. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  1192 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
.,.<-oiution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
:;c  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
,  f    the   Whole   House   on   the   State   of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
IG127)  to  increase  the  limitation  on  the  nuni- 
hev  of  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard.  After  gen- 
.-al  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
tuU  and   shall   continue   not   to  exceed  one 
•lOur.  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
bv  the  chainnan  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
;.er  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
.ud    Fisheries,    the    bill    shall    be    read    for 
,  mendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
•ae  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
b'U    for    amendment,    the    Committee    shall 
ISO  and   report  the  bill   to  the  House  wnth 
vach  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  there- 
to to  final  passage  without  intervening  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  House  Resolution  1192  provides 
an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  de- 
bate for  consideration  of  H.R.  16127  to 
increase  the  limitation  on  the  number 
of  oificers  for  the  Coast  Guard. 

H.R.  16127  v.'ould  authorize  an  increase 
in  the  ceiling  on  Coast  Guard  officers 
from  4.000  to  5.000  by  amending  section 
42  of  title  14,  United  States  Code. 

In  19G6.  the  limitation  of  Coast  Guard 
urficers  was  increased  from  3.500  to  4.000. 
Since  that  time,  the  Coast  Guard  has 
been  transferred  into  the  Department  of 
Transportation  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  some  18  officers  are  serving 
in  various  capacities  within  the  Depart- 
ment. Also,  since  that  time,  .iunsdiction 
over  all  large  icebreakers  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Navy  to  the  Coast  Guard 
and  it  has  been  necessary  to  provide 
crews  for  these  vessels. 

In  addition,  our  operations  have  been 
stepped  up  in  the  Southeast  Asia  area, 
with  the  result  that  additional  ofiBcers 
have  been  required  there. 


With  these  additional  requirements, 
the  presently  authorized  ceiling  will  be 
insufficient  to  accommodate  the  com- 
missioning of  all  the  graduates  of  the 
Coa.st  Guard  Academy  this  year, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1192  in  order  that  H.R. 
16127  mav  be  considered. 

Mr  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self .'-uch  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  by  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ma.s.sachu- 
setts  iMr.  O'NEiLfl.  However.  I  wi.sh  to 
IJOint  out  the  fact  that  there  are  80  Coast 
Guard  cuttei's  now  being  used  to  i)atrol 
the  waters  oft  Vietnam,  which  represents 
another  reason  for  the  passage  of  this 
legislation.  , 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
an  increase  in  the  current  ceiling  on 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  officers  from  4,000  to 

.'i.noo. 

In  1966,  when  the  current  ceihnc  was 
set  It  was  anticipated  that  it  would  be 
adequate  for  about  5  years.  Since  that 
tjine.  however,  several  unforeseen  events 
have  necessitated  an  increase.  The  Coast 
Guard  has  been  transferred  into  the  De- 
jiartment  of  Transportation  and  about 
18  officers  are  on  shore  duty  in  the  De- 
partment. More  inmiediate  is  the  fact 
that  the  Navy  has  transferred  .iunrdic- 
tion  over  all  large  icebreakers  to  the 
Coast  Guard:  this  necessitates  more 
crews  and  officers  for  these  sliips. 

The  cost  of  the  bill  cannot  be  estimated 
because  it  is  unknown  now  how  much  of 
this  enlarged  authorization  will  be 
funded. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
supports  the  bill  as  does  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  There  arc  no  minority  views. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  request 
for  time.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.    O'NEILL   of   Massachusetts.   Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  re.solution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


U.S.  GRAIN  STANDARDS  ACT 
Mr.    PURCELL.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 


unanunous  consent  that  the  bill  'H.R. 
15794)  to  provide  for  U.S.  standards  and 
a  national  inspection  system  for  grain, 
and  for  other  purposes,  be  considered  jn 
the  House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  Clerk  lead  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 

There  v. as  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  15794 
Be  it  enacted  by  Vie  Hcnate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in.  Congress  asscviblcd.  That  the 
United  States  Grain  Standards  Act.  consist- 
ing of  part  B  of  "An  Act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  lor 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  seventeen,  and  lor  other 
pur.ooses"  approved  August  11.  191d  (39  Stat. 
446.  at  482).  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  71-87),  Is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 


"SHORT    TITLE 

"SECTION   1    This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•United  States  Grain  SUmdards  Act'. 

"DECLARATION    OF    I'OLICY 

•Sec  2   Grain  is  an  essential  source  of  the 
world's    total    supply    of    human    food    and 
animal  teed  and  Is  merchandised  In  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce    It  is  declared 
to  be   the   policy   of   the   Congress,   for   the 
promotion  and  protection  of  such  commerce 
in  the  interests  of  producers,  merchandiser!; 
warehousemen,  processors,  and  consumers  of 
grain    and  the  general  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  to  provide  lor  ihe  es- 
tablishment of  official  United  States  stand- 
ards for  grain,  to  promote  the  uniform  ap- 
plication  thereof  by  official  inspection  per- 
sonnel, and  Ui  provide  for  an  official  inspec- 
tion system   for   grain;    with  the  objectives 
that  grain  mav  be  marketed  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  that  trading  in  grain  may  be 
facilitated. 

"DEFINITIONS 

•Sec.  3.  When  used  in  this  Act.  except 
where   the  context  requires  otherwise— 

••(a I  the  tenn  Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
reuiry  of  Au'rlculiure  of  the  United  States 
or  his  delegates; 

•■(hi  the  term  •Department  of  Agriculture 
mean.s  the  United  Stales  Department  ot 
Agriculture:  .     , 

"(CI  the  term  'person'  means  any  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation.  a.ssociation. 
ur  otlicr  business  entity; 

••(dl  the  term  'UiilMd  States'  means  the 
States  (including  Puerto  Rico)  and  the  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  of  the  United  Stales 
I  including  the  District  of  Columbia); 

■■(ei  the  term  'State'  means  only  one  of 
the  States  (including  Puerto  Rlcoi  or  ter- 
ritories or  pos^sebsioi.s  of  the  United  States 
(including  the  District  ot  Columbi.t); 

"(fi  the  term  interstate  or  fureuin  com- 
merce' means  commerce  from  any  State  to 
or  through  any  other  State,  or  to  or  through 
any  foreign  country; 

"(")  the  term  •grain'  means  corn,  wheut, 
rye  'oats,  barley,  flaxseed,  grain  sorghum, 
soybeans,  mixed  grain,  and  .my  other  lood 
grains,  feed  grains,  and  oilseeds  tor  which 
standards  are  established  tinder  section  4 
of  this  Act. 

"(hi  the  term  'export  grain  means  grain 
for  shipment  from  the  United  States  to 
any   place  out.'-.ide   thereof; 

•■■(ii  the  term  'official  inspection'  means 
the  determination  and  the  certification,  by 
official  inspection  personnel,  of  the  kind. 
class,  quality,  condition,  or  quantity  of  sucks 
of  grain,  under  standards  provided  lor  in 
this  Act  or.  upon  request  of  the  interested 
person  appUmg  for  inspection,  other  criteria 
approved  bv  the  Secretary  under  this  Act 
(the  term  (jfficially  in.^pected'  .shall  be  con- 
strued accordingly ) ; 

••(J  I  the  term  offia.l  inspection  person- 
nel' "i.ieans  employees  ol  State  or  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies  or  commercial  age'-icies 
or  other  persons  who  are  licensed  to  p?norm 
all  or  spc-ified  functions  involved  In  official 
inspection  under  this  Aci:  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  who  are  author- 
ized to  supervise  official  inspection  and  to 
conduct  anpeal  inspection  or  Initial  inspec- 
tion   of    IJnited    States    grain    in    Canadian 

ports;  .  _.  . 

"(k)  the  temi  'official  inspection  mark 
means  any  symbol  prescribed  by  regul.itions 
oi  the  .Secretary  to  show  the  officicU  de- 
termination oi  the  kind,  class,  quality,  con- 
dUion  or  cuantitv  of.  or  other  t.ict?  relating 
to  grain  under  standards  provided  fur  ii  mis 
Act  or  up-n  request  U  the  interested  per- 
son applvms  lor  liupection,  other  criteria  ap- 
proved bv  the  Secretary  under  this  Act:      _ 

-(1)  tlie  term  official  grade  designation 
means  a  numerical  or  sample  grade  design.i- 
tlon.  specified  in  the  standards  provided  for 

in  this  Act:  „.,„„ 

••(m)  the  term  •official  inspection  a^en.v 
means  the  agency  or  person  located  at  an  in- 
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spiectlon  point  designated  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  conduct  of  official  Inspection  under 
this  Act; 

■•(n»  the  term  'ofncial  certificate'  and  'of- 
ficial form'  mean,  respectively,  a  certificate  or 
other  form  prescribed  by  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act: 

"(o)  the  term  'offlclal  sample'  means  a 
sample  obtained  from  a  lot  of  grain  by.  and 
submitted  for  oflBclal  Inspection  by,  official 
Inspection  personnel  (the  term  'official 
sampling'  shall  be  construed  accordingly); 

"(p)  the  term  submitted  sample'  means  a 
sample  submitted  by  or  for  an  Interested 
person  for  official  Inspection,  other  than  an 
official  sample; 

■iq)  the  term  'lot'  means  a  specific  quan- 
tity of  grain  Identified  as  such; 

■■(r)  the  term  Interested  person'  means 
any  person  having  a  contract  or  other  finan- 
cial Interest  In  grain  as  the  owner,  seller, 
purchaser,  warehouseman,  or  carrier,  or  oth- 
erwise; 

IS)  the  verb  'ship'  with  respect  to  grain 
means  transfer  physical  possession  of  the 
grain  to  another  person  for  the  purpose  of 
transportation  by  any  means  of  conveyance, 
or  transport  one's  own  grain  by  any  means 
of  conveyance; 

•it)  the  terms  'false'.  'Incorrect',  and  'mis- 
leading' mean,  respectively,  false.  Incorrect, 
and  mlsleatMng  In  any  particular; 

•fu)  the  term  'deceptive  loading,  handling, 
or  sampling'  means  any  manner  of  loading, 
handling,  or  sampling  that  deceives  or  tends 
to  deceive  official  Inspection  personnel,  as 
specified  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  Act. 

"STANDARDS 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  investigate  the  handling,  grading,  and 
transportation  of  grain  and  to  fix  and  estab- 
lish standards  of  kind,  class,  quality,  and 
condition  for  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley, 
flaxseed,  grain  sorghum,  soybeans.  mLxed 
grain,  and  such  other  grains  as  in  his  Judg- 
ment the  usages  of  the  trade  may  warrant 
and  permit,  and  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  amend  or  revoke  such  standards  whenever 
the  necessities  of  the  trade  may  require. 

•■(b)  Before  establishing,  amending,  or  re- 
voking any  standards  under  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  notice  of  the  pro- 
posal and  give  interested  p>ersons  opportunity 
to  submit  data,  views,  and  arguments  there- 
on and.  up>on  request,  an  opportunity  to 
present  data,  views,  and  arguments  orally 
in  an  Informal  manner.  No  standards  estab- 
lished or  amendments  or  revocations  of 
standards  under  this  Act  shall  become  effec- 
tive less  than  one  calendar  year  after  pro- 
mulgation thereof,  unless  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Secretary,  the  public  health.  Interest. 
or  safety  require  that  they  become  effective 
sooner. 

"OFFICIAL    INSPECTION    REQUIREMENTS    FOR    CER- 
TAIN   EXPORT    GRAIN 

"Sec.  5.  Whenever  standards  are  effective 
under  section  4  of  this  Act  for  any  grain,  no 
person  shall  ship  from  the  United  States  to 
any  place  outside  thereof  any  lot  of  such 
grain  that  Is  sold,  offered  for  sale,  or  con- 
signed for  sale  by  grade,  unless  such  lot  Is 
officially  Inspected  in  accordance  with  such 
standards  on  the  basis  of  official  samples 
taken  after  final  elevation  as  the  grain  Is 
being  loaded  abroad,  or  while  it  Is  in,  the 
final  carrier  in  which  it  Is  to  be  transported 
from  the  United  States,  and  unless  a  valid 
official  certificate  showing  the  official  grade 
designation  of  the  lot  of  grain  Is  promptly 
furnished  by  the  shipper,  or  his  agent,  to 
the  consignee  with  the  bill  of  lading  or  other 
shipping  documents  covering  the  shipment: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  Secretary  may 
waive  any  requirement  of  this  section  with 
respect  to  shipments  from  or  to  any  area 
or  any  other  class  of  shipments  when  In  his 
Judgment  it  Is  Impracticable  to  provide  offl- 
clal inspection  with  respect  to  such  ship- 
ments. 


"required    use    or   okficial    grade    desigka- 

nONS     AND     prohibition     of     CERTAIN     ACTS 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  CERTAIN  GRAIN 

••Sec.  6.  (a)  Whenever  standards  are  effec- 
tive under  section  4  of  this  Act  for  any 
grain  no  person  shall  In  any  sale,  offer  for 
sale,  or  consignment  for  sale,  which  in- 
volves the  shipment  of  such  grain  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  describe  such 
grain  as  being  of  any  grade  in  any  advertis- 
ing, price  quotation,  other  negotiation  of 
sale,  contract  of  sale,  invoice,  bill  of  lading, 
other  document,  or  description  on  bags  or 
other  containers  of  the  grain,  other  than 
by  an  official  grade  designation,  with  or 
without  additional  information  as  to  speci- 
fied factors:  Provided,  That,  with  respect 
to  Interstate  commerce,  the  description  of 
such  grain  by  any  proprietary  brand  name 
or  trademark  that  does  not  resemble  an 
offlclal  grade  designation,  or  by  the  use  of 
one  or  more  grade  factor  designations  set 
forth  m  the  offlclal  United  States  standards 
for  grain,  or  by  other  factor  information 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  description 
of  grain  as  being  of  any  grade. 

"(b)  No  person  shall,  in  any  sale,  offer  for 
sale,  or  consignment  for  sale,  of  any  grain 
which  Involves  the  shipment  of  such  gra(in 
from  the  United  States  to  any  place  out- 
side thereof,  knowingly  describe  such  grain 
by  any  offlclal  grade  designation,  or  other 
description,  which  is  false  or  misleading. 

"omCIAL    INSPECTION    AUTHORITY    AND 
FUNDING 

••Sec.  7  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  cause  official  inspection  under  the  stand- 
ards provided  for  in  section  4  of  this  Act 
to  be  made  of  all  grain  required  to  be  offi- 
cially inspected  as  provided  in  section  5  of 
this  Act,  In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe. 

•'(b)  The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized, 
upon  request  of  any  interested  person,  and 
under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
to  cause  official  Inspection  to  be  made  with 
respect  to  any  grain  whether  by  offlclal 
sample,  submitted  sample,  or  otherwise 
within  the  United  States  or  with  respect 
to  United  States  grain  in  Canadian  ports 
\mder  standards  provided  for  in  section  4  of 
this  Act,  or,  upon  request  of  the  interested 
person,  under  other  criteria  approved  by  the 
Secretary  for  determining  the  kind,  class, 
quality,  condition,  or  quantity  of.  or  other 
facts  relating  to.  grain,  whenever  in  his  Judg- 
ment providing  such  service  will  effectuate 
any  of  the  objectives  stated  in  section  2  of 
this  Act. 

"(c)  The  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act  shall  include  pro- 
visions for  reinspectlons  and  appeal  in- 
spections; cancellation  of  certificates  super- 
seded by  reinspectlons  and  appeal  inspec- 
tions. The  Secretary  may  provide  by  regula- 
tion that  samples  obtained  by  or  for  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
purposes  of  offlclal  inspection  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  such 
samples  may  be  disposed  of  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.). 

•■(d)  Certificates  issued  and  not  canceled 
under  this  Act  shall  be  received  by  all  officers 
and  all  courts  of  the  United  States  as  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  facts 
stated  therein. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may.  under  such  regu- 
lations as  he  may  prescribe,  charge  and  col- 
lect reasonable  fees  to  cover  the  estimated 
total  cost  of  official  inspection  except  when 
the  Inspection  is  performed  by  employees  of 
an  offlclal  inspection  agency.  The  fees  au- 
thorized by  this  paragraph  shall,  as  nearly 
as  practicable  and  after  taking  Into  consider- 
ation any  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  samples, 
cover  the  costs  of  the  Etepartment  of  Agri- 
culture Incident  to  the  performance  of  appeal 
and   Canadian   port   inspection   services   for 


which  the  fees  are  collected.  Including  super- 
visory and  administrative  costs.  Such  fees, 
and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  samples 
obtained  for  purposes  of  offlclal  inspection 
which  become  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  deposited  into  a  fund  which 
shall  be  available,  without  fiscal  year  limit.i- 
tion.  for  the  expenses  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Incident  to  providing  official  in- 
spection services. 

•'(f)  Not  more  than  one  Inspection  agency 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  operative  at  one  time  for  any 
one  city.  town,  or  other  area. 

"LICENSES  AND  AUTHORIZATIONS 

'•Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  issue  a  license  to  any  individual  upon 
presentation  to  him  of  satisfactory  evidence 
that  such  Individual  Is  competent,  and  is 
employed  by  an  official  Inspection  agency  to 
perform  all  or  specified  functions  In  official 
inspection;  to  authorize  any  competent  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
perform  all  or  specified  functions  Involved 
In  supervisory  or  appeal  Inspection  or  Initial 
Inspection  of  United  States  grain  In  Cana- 
dian ports;  and  to  license  any  other  com- 
petent individual  to  perform  specified  func- 
tions Involved  In  offlclal  inspection  under  a 
contract  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. No  person  shall  perform  any  offlclal 
Inspection  functions  for  purposes  of  this 
Act  unless  he  holds  an  unsuspended  and  un- 
revoked license  or  authorization  from  ihe 
Secretary  under  this  Act. 

"(b)  All  classes  of  license  issued  under 
this  Act  shall  terminate  trlennlally  on  a 
date  or  dates  to  be  fixed  by  regulation  of  the 
Secretary:  Provided,  That  any  license  shall 
be  suspended  automatically  when  the  licensee 
ceases  to  be  employed  by  an  offlclal  Inspec- 
tion agency  or  to  operate  Independently 
under  the  terms  of  a  contract  for  the  con- 
duct of  any  functions  Involved  In  official 
inspection  under  this  Act:  Provided  further. 
That  subject  to  paragraph  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, such  license  shall  be  reinstated  if  the 
licensee  is  employed  by  an  official  inspection 
agency  or  resumes  operation  under  such  a 
contract  within  one  year  of  the  suspension 
date  and  the  license  has  not  expired  In  the 
Interim. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  require  such  e.-c- 
amlnatlons  and  reexaminations  as  he  mav 
deem  warranted  to  determine  the  competence 
of  any  applicants  for  licenses,  licensees,  i  r 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  perform  any  offlclal  inspection  function 
under  this  Act. 

"(d)  Persons  employed  by  an  official  in- 
spection agency  and  persons  performing  of- 
ficial Inspection  functions  under  contracts 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
not.  unless  otherwise  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  be  deemed  to  be  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

"REFUSAL   OF    RENEWAL.   OR   SUSPENSION    OR 
REVOCATION    OF   LICENSES 

••Sec  9.  The  Secretary  may  refuse  to  renew, 
or  may  suspend  or  revoke,  any  license  Issued 
under  this  Act  whenever,  after  the  licensee 
has  been  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing, the  Secretary  shall  determine  that  such 
licensee  is  Incompetent,  or  has  inspected 
grain  for  purposes  of  this  Act  by  any  stand- 
ard or  criteria  other  than  as  provided  for  in 
this  Act.  or  has  Issued,  or  caused  the  issuance 
of.  any  false  or  Incorrect  offlclal  certificate 
or  other  offlclal  form,  or  has  otherwise  in- 
spected grain  Improperly  under  this  Act. 
or  has  accepted  any  money  or  other  con- 
siders tlon,  directly  or  Indirectly,  for  any 
neglect  or  Improper  performance  of  duty,  or 
has  used  his  license  or  allowed  It  to  be  used 
for  any  Improper  purpose,  or  has  otherwise 
violated  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  the 
regulations  prescribed  or  Instructions  issued 
to  him  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  may,   without  first   affording  the 
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licensee  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  sus- 
pend any  license  temporarily  pending  final 
determination  whenever  the  Secretary  deems 
such  action  to  be  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
oificial  inspection  system  under  this  Act. 

••refusal    OP    OFFICIAL    INSPECTION 

■  Sec  10  (a)  The  Secretary  may  (for  such 
period,  or  indefinitely,  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act)  refuse 
to  provide  official  Inspection  otherwise  avail- 
able under  the  Act  with  respect  to  any  grain 
otfered  for  Inspection,  or  owned,  wholly  or  in 
part,  by  any  person  If  he  determines  (1)  that 
•iie  individual  ( or  in  case  such  person  Is  a 
partnership,  any  general  partner;  or  In  case 
such  person  is  a  corporation,  any  officer, 
director,  holder,  or  owner  of  more  than  10 
per  centum  of  the  voting  stock;  or  in  case 
such  person  is  an  unincorporated  association 
or  other  business  entity,  any  officer  or  direc- 
tor thereof)  has  committed  any  repeated  or 
.nagrant  violation  of  section  14  of  this  Act. 
,.r  that  official  Inspection  has  been  refused 
fur  any  of  the  above-specified  causes  (for  a 
period  which  has  not  expired)  to  such  per- 
son, or  any  other  person  conducting  a  busi- 
ness with  which  the  former  was.  at  the  time 
such  cause  existed,  or  is  responsibly  con- 
nected; and  (2)  that  providing  offlclal  in- 
spection with  respect  to  such  grain  would  be 
inimical  to  the  Integrity  of  the  official  in- 
.-pectlon  service. 

■  lb)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (a)  of 
this  section,  a  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
responsibly  connected  with  a  business  if  he 
was  or  is  a  partner,  officer,  director,  holder. 
or  owner  of  10  per  centum  or  more  of  its 
■,.)ting  stock,  or  an  employee  in  a  managerial 
or  executive  capacity. 

ic)  Before  official  inspection  is  refused 
t)  any  person  under  paragraph  (ai.  such 
person  shall  be  afforded  opportunity  for  a 
hearing. 

■  PROHIBITION     ON     CERTAIN     CONFLICTS     OF 

INTEREST 

■  Sec  11  No  person  licensed  or  authorized 
i)v  the  Secretary  to  perform  any  official  in- 
spection function  under  this  Act.  or  em- 
ployed by  the  Secretary  in  otherwise  carrying 
out  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  shall 
ciuring  the  term  of  such  license,  authoriza- 
tion, or  employment,  la)  be  financially  in- 
terested (directly  or  otherwise i  in  any  busi- 
ness entity  owning  or  operating  any  grain 
elevator  or  warehouse  or  engaged  in  the 
merchandising  of  grain,  or  (bi  i>e  in  the  em- 
ployment of.  or  accept  gratuities  fromi.  any 
such  entity,  or  ici  be  engaged  in  any  other 
kind  of  activity  specified  by  regulation  of  the 
Secretary  as  involving  a  conflict  of  interest: 
Provided,  hoifever.  That  the  Secretary  may 
license  qualified  employees  of  any  grain  ele- 
vators or  warehouses  to  perform  official 
s.impling  functions,  under  such  conditions 
...s  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe, 
itnd  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  provide 
.-uch  other  exceptions  to  the  restrictions  of 
this  section  as  he  determines  are  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

"RECORDS 

■Sec.  12.  (a)  Every  official  inspection 
•agency  and  every  person  licensed  to  perform 
any  official  inspection  function  under  this 
Act  shall  maintain  such  samples  of  officially 
inspected  grain  and  such  other  records  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe 
for  the  purpose  of  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  this  Act 

•(b)  E\ery  official  inspection  agency  re- 
quired to  maintain  records  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  keep  such  records  for  a  period 
of  two  years  after  the  Inspection  or  trans- 
action, which  Is  the  subject  of  the  record, 
occurred:  Provided,  however.  That  grain 
samples  shall  be  required  to  be  maintained 
only  for  such  period  not  in  excess  of  ninety 
days  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe;  and  In 
specific  cases  other  records  may  be  required 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  maintained  for  not 
more  than  three  years  In  addltlcjp  to  said 


two-year  period  whenever  in  his  Judgment  the 

retention  of  such  records  for  the  longer 
period  is  necessary  for  the  effective  admin- 
istration and  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

•■(C)  Every  official  inspection  agency  re- 
quired to  maintain  records  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  permit  any  authorized  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary  to  have  access  to.  and 
to  copy,  such  records  at  all  reasonable  times. 

"PROHlBrTED    ACTS 

•Sec  13.  (a)  No  person  shall — 
■■(li  knowingly  falsely  make,  issue,  alter, 
forge,  or  counterfeit  any  official  certificate  or 
other  offlclal  form  or  official  m.-spection  mark; 
•■(2)  knowingly  utter,  publish,  or  use  as 
true  any  falsely  made,  issued,  altered,  forged, 
or  counterfeited  official  certificate  or  other 
official  form  or  official  inspection  mark,  or 
knowingly  possess,  without  promptly  notify- 
ing the  Secretary  or  his  representative,  or 
fall  to  surrender  to  such  a  representative 
upon  demand,  any  falsely  made.  Issued, 
altered,  forged,  or  counterfeited  official  In- 
spection certificate  or  other  offlclal  form,  or 
any  device  for  making  any  offlclal  Inspection 
mark  or  simulation  thereof,  or  knowingly 
possess  any  grain  in  a  container  bearing  any 
falsely  made.  Issued,  altered,  forged,  or 
counterfeited  official  inspection  mark  with- 
out promptly  giving  such  notice; 

•■(3)  knowingly  cause  or  attempt  (whether 
successfully  or  not)  to  cause  the  Issuance  of 
a  false  or  incorrect  offlclal  certificate  or 
other  official  form  by  any  means,  or  rampllng 
of  grain,  or  submitting  grain  for  official 
including  but  not  limited  to  deceptive  load- 
ing, handling,  inspection  knowing  that  It 
has  Ijeen  deceptively  loaded,  handled,  or 
sampled,  without  disclosing  such  knowledge 
to  the  official  Inspection  personnel  before 
official  sampling; 

■■(4)  alter  any  offlclal  sample  of  grain  in 
any  manner  or.  knowing  that  an  official  sam- 
ple has  been  altered,  thereafter  represent  it 
as  an  official  sample; 

••(5)  knowingly  use  any  official  grade  des- 
ignation or  official  Inspection  mark  on  any 
container  of  grain  by  means  of  a  tag,  label, 
or  otherwise,  unless  the  grain  In  such  con- 
tainer was  officially  inspected  on  the  basis 
of  an  official  sample  taken  while  the  grain 
was  being  loaded  Into  or  was  in  such  con- 
tainer and  the  grain  was  found  to  qualify 
for  such  designation  or  mark; 

•■  (  6 )  knowingly  make  any  false  representa- 
tion that  any  grain  has  been  officially  in- 
spected, or  officially  inspected  and  found  to 
be  of  a  particular  kind,  class,  quality,  condi- 
tion, or  quantity,  or  that  particular  facts 
have  been  established  with  respect  to  grain 
bv   official   inspection  under  this  Act; 

••(7)  improperly  infiuence.  or  attempt  to 
improperly  infiuence.  any  official  inspection 
personnelor  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  respect  to 
the  performance  of  his  duties  under  this 
.\cv. 

•■(8)  forcibly  assault,  resist,  oppose,  im- 
pede, intimidate,  or  interfere  with  any  official 
inspection  personnel  or  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in, 
or  on  account  of.  the  performance  of  his 
duties  under  this  Act; 

•■(9)  falsely  represent  that  he  is  licensed 
or  authorized  to  perform  an  official  Inspec- 
tion function  under  this  Act; 

■■(10)  use  any  false  or  misleading  means 
in  connection  with  the  making  or  filing  of 
an  application  for  official  inspection;  or 

••(11)  violate  any  provision  of  section  5. 
6.   8.    11.  or   12  of   this  Act. 

'■(lil    No  !)erson  licensed  or  authorized  to 
perform  any  function  under  this  Act  shall — 
■111    commit    any    offense    prohibited    by 
subsection  (a) ; 

■■(2)  knowingly  perform  Improperly  any 
official  sampling  or  other  official  inspection 
function  under  this  Act; 

"(3)  knowingly  execute  or  Issue  any  false 
or  Incorrect  offlclal  certificate  or  other  offlclal 
form;  or 


"(4)  accept  money  or  other  consideration, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  for  any  neglect  or  Im- 
proper performance  of  duty. 

••(c)  An  offense  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  committed  knowingly  under  this  Act 
If  It  resulted  from  gross  negligence  or  was 
committed  with  knowledge  of  the  pertinent 
facts. 

■•PENALTIES 

•'Sec.  14.  (a)  Any  person  who  commits  any 
offense  prohibited  by  section  13  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  on  con- 
viction thereof,  be  subject  to  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  six  months,  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $3,000  or  both  such  imprison- 
ment and  fine;  but  if  such  offense  is  com- 
mitted after  one  conviction  of  such  person 
under  this  section  has  become  final,  such 
person  shall  be  subject  to  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $5,000.  or  both  such  imprisonment  and 
fine. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  the  Secretary  to  report 
minor  violations  of  this  Act  for  criminal 
prosecution  whenever  he  believes  that  the 
public  interest  will  be  adequately  .served  by 
a  suitable  written  notice  or  warning. 

■  RESPONSIBILITY    FOR    ACTS    OF    OTHERS 

•Sec  15.  When  construing  and  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  act.  omission, 
or  failure  of  any  offlclal.  agent,  or  other  per- 
son acting  for  or  employed  by  any  associa- 
tion, partnership,  or  corporation  within  the 
scope  of  his  employment  or  office  shall,  in 
every  case,  also  be  deemed  the  act,  omission, 
or  failure  of  such  association,  partnership, 
or  corporation  as  well  as  that  of  the  person. 

•GENERAL    AUTHORITIES 

•Sec  16.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
conduct  such  investigations,  hold  such  hear- 
ings, require  such  reports  from  any  official 
Inspection  agency  or  any  person,  and  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  or  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  Whether  any  certificate, 
other  form,  representation,  designation,  or 
other  description  is  false,  incorrect,  or  mis- 
leading within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  shall 
be  determined  by  tests  made  in  accordance 
with  such  procedures  as  the  Secretary  may 
adopt  to  effectuate  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 
if  the  relevant  facts  are  determinable  by  such 
tests.  Proceedings  under  section  9  or  10  of 
this  Act  lor  refusal  to  renew,  or  for  suspen- 
sion or  revocation  of.  a  license,  or  for  re- 
fusal of  official  inspection  service  not  re- 
quired bv  section  5  of  this  Act.  shall  not. 
unless  requested  by  the  respondent,  be  sub- 
ject to  the  administrative  procedure  provi- 
sions in  sections  554.  556,  and  557  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code. 


•enforcement     PROVISIONS 

•Sec.  17.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  at  all  reasonable  times 
have  access  to.  for  the  purpose  of  examina- 
tion, and  the  right  to  copy  any  documentary 
evidence  of  any  person  with  respect  to  whom 
such  authority  is  exercised;  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  have  power  to  require  by  subpena 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  all  such  documentary 
evidence  relaUng  to  any  matter  under  In- 
vestigation, and  may  administer  oaths  and 
affirmations,  examine  witnesses,  and  receive 
evidence. 

•'(b)  Such  attendance  of  witnesses,  and 
the  production  of  such  documentary  evi- 
dence, mav  be  required  from  any  place  in  the 
United  States,  at  any  designated  place  of 
hearing.  In  case  of  disobedience  to  a  sub- 
pena the  Secretary  may  invoke  the  aid  of 
any  court  designated  In  paragraph  ih)  of 
this  section  In  requiring  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  documentary  evidence. 

"(c)  Any  such  court  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  which  such  inquiry  is  carried  on  may. 
in  case  of  conttimacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a 
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subpena  Issued  to  any  person.  Issue  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  before  the 
Secretary  or  to  produce  documentary  evi- 
dence if  so  ordered,  or  to  give  evidence 
touching  the  matter  in  question:  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

•■(d)  Witnesses  summoned  before  the  Sec- 
retary^ shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  and  witnesses  from 
whom  depositions  are  taken  and  the  persons 
taking  the  same  shall  severally  be  entitled  to 
the  same  fees  as  are  paid  for  like  services  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

"lei  Any  person  who  shall  neglect  or  re- 
fuse to  attend  and  testify,  or  to  answer  any 
lawful  inquiry,  or  to  produce  documentary 
evidence,  if  in  his  power  to  do  so.  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  subpena  or  lawful  requirement 
of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  upon  conviction  thereof  be 
subject  to  the  penalties  set  forth  in  section 
15  of  this  Act. 

"(f)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
documentary  evidence  before  the  Secretary, 
or  in  obedience  to  the  subpena  of  the  Secre- 
tary, or  in  any  cause  or  proceeding,  criminal 
or  otherVfse.  based  upon  or  growing  out  of 
any  .illegM  violation  of  this  Act.  or  of  any 
amendmeiits  thereto,  on  the  ground  or  for 
the  reason  that  the  testimony  or  evidence, 
documentary  or  otherwise,  required  of  him 
mav  tend  to  incriminate  him  or  subject  him 
to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture;  but  no  individual 
shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  pen- 
alty or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any 
transaction,  matter,  or  thing  concerning 
whicii  lie  is  compelled,  after  having  claimed 
his  privilege  against  self-incrimination,  to 
testily  or  produce  evidence,  documentary  or 
otherv.'ise.  except  that  any  individual  so 
testifying  shall  not  be  exempt  from  prose- 
cution and  punishment  for  perjury  com- 
mitted in  so  testifying. 

"(g)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  who  shall  make  public 
any  information  obtained  under  this  Act  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  without  its 
authority.  utJefs  directed  'oy  the  court,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  .lUd  upon  con- 
viction thereof  be  subject  to  the  penalties 
set  forth  in  .'■ectlon  14  of  this  Act. 

•■ih)  The  United  States  district  courts,  the 
District  Court  of  Guam,  the  District  Court  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  iiighest  court  of 
American  Samoa,  and  the  United  States 
courts  of  the  other  territories  and  possessions 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
in  cases  arising  under  this  Act. 

"RZLATIOX   TO    STATE   AND   LOCAL    LAWS:    SEPARA- 
BILirr   OF   PROVISIONS 

■Sec.  18.  lai  No  State  or  subdivision 
thereof  may  require  the  inspection  or  de- 
scription in  accordance  with  any  standards 
of  kind,  class,  quality,  condition,  or  ether 
characteristics  of  grain  as  a  condition  of 
shipment,  or  sale,  of  such  grain  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  or  require  any  license 
for.  or  impose  any  otlier  restrictions  upon, 
the  performance  of  any  official  inspection 
function  under  this  Act  by  official  inspection 
personnel.  Otherwise  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  invalidate  any  law  or  other  provision  of 
any  State  or  subdivision  thereof  in  the  ab 
sence  of  a  conflict  with  this  Act. 

■■|b)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  of  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

"APPROPRIATIONS 

■Sec.  19.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  the 
extent  that  financing  is  not  obtaining  from 


the  fees  and  sale  of  samples  as  provided  for 
In  section  7  of  this  Act. 

"EFFECTIVE    DATF. 

•'Sec.  20.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  enact- 
ment hereof,  except  that  the  repeal  of  the 
mandatory  Inspection  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  grain  shipped  or  delivered  for  ship- 
ment in  Interstate  commerce  shall  become 
effective  thirty  days  after  enactment  hereof 
and  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  6(a)  and 
13(a)  (5)  of  this  Act  shall  then  become  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  such -grain." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  10.  line  15,  starting  after  the 
word  •■into",  strike  out  the  remainder  of 
that  sentence  on  lines  15  through  8.  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the 
United  States  Treasury  at  miscellaneous 
receipts.". 

On  page  12.  line  6.  strike  the  word  "or". 

On  page  13.  line  18.  strike  out  the  word 
"committee"  on  line  18.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  '•been  convicted  of". 

On  page  13.  line  19.  strike  out  the  words 
"repeated  or  flagrant". 

On  page  13.  line  19.  strike  out  the  numeral 
"14"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  numeral 
■13". 

On  page  16.  lines  24  and  25.  strike  out 
both  of  such  lines  in  their  entirety  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  •including 
but  not  UiTilted  to  deceptive  loading,  han- 
dling, or  sampling  of  grain,  or  submitting 
grain  for  official". 

On  page  18,  line  7.  delete  the  word  "and" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  '•an". 

On  page  22,  line  8.  strike  the  numeral 
•■15"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  numeral 
"14". 

On  page  24.  line  7.  after  the  word  ".'Vet", 
insert  a  period  and  strike  the  remainder  of 
line  and  all  of  lines  8  and  9. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  present  this  legislation  here  today. 

H.R.  15794  represents  a  modification 
of  the  proposal  presented  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Its  ma.ior  thrust  is  to 
bring  our  present  Gi-ain  Standards  Act. 
passed  in  1916  in  line  with  the  many 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  grain 
business  during  the  past  50  years.  At 
the  same  time,  it  permits  maximum  util- 
ization of  facilities  and  equipment  with 
a  minimum  of  costs,  delay  and  incon- 
veniences, without  diminishing  quality 
standards  of  grain  in  either  domestic 
or  foreign  commerce. 

The  action  of  the  committee  rewrites 
and  modernizes  the  Grain  Standards 
Act  of  1916.  by  making  several  basic 
changes  from  the  present  law. 

First,  permissive,  or  voluntary  grad- 
ing on  giain  shipped  in  commerce  with- 
in the  United  States  would  be  allowed. 
As  in  the  past,  mandatory  inspection  of 
all  grain  shipped  to  a  point  outside  of 
the  United  States  is  still  required. 

The  use  of  modem  mechanical  and 
electronic  grain-sampling  equipment 
would  be  permitted. 

There  would  be  a  revision  of  licensing 
regulations  for  ispectors  aiider  this  act. 
Persons  qualifying  to  be  grain  inspectors 
would  be  licensed  by  the  Secretary  for 
3-year  renewable  periods. 

Additional  enforcement  provisions  au- 
thorizing the  SecretaiT  to  refuse  or  re- 
new licenses,  to  have  access  to  certain 


records,  and  to  refuse  to  provide  sraln 
inspection  under  cei-tain  cii'cumstances 
are  also  provided,  in  order  to  suard 
against  fraudulent  or  dishonest  acts  on 
the  part  of  unscrupulous  members  of  the 
grain  trade  and  others  who  affect  this 
vital  segment  of  our  national  economy. 

In  short,  what  this  bill  does  is  to  pro- 
vide for  continuation  of  the  present  ,'~y.~;- 
tem  of  U.S.  standards  for  grain,  while 
improving  the  national  grain  in.spection 
system  by  authorizing  additional  in-sper- 
tion  seiTices  under  the  act,  eliminatiiiL' 
certain  requirements  which  appear  to  hf 
a  burden  on  interstate  commerce  and 
which  are  apparently  no  longer  needt-d 
by  the  commercial  grain  trade.  Thrre 
are  also  provisions  for  strenthening  the 
requirements  for  exjMrt  grain. 

I  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  would  i.e 
in  order  to  mention  a  few  things  for  mu  - 
ix)se  of  background  that  should  be  taken 
into  account  by  my  colleagues  as  ti.ev 
pass  on  the  merits  of  this  legislation. 

It  is  presently,  and  has  been  the  prac- 
tice since  enactment  of  our  present  law 
in  1916,  to  require  grain  which  is  ship-pcd 
in  interstate  commerce  to  be  inspected 
by  licensed  grain  inspectors  who  cu-- 
tomarily  are  employees  of  a  j^rivate  ;ii- 
.=;pection  agency.  The  inspection  is  per- 
formed to  ascertain  the  quality,  kinri. 
and  grade  of  grain  that  is  being  shipped, 
and  is  i^.ot  an  inspection  for  purposes  oi 
ascertaining  wholesomencss  or  .suitabil- 
ity for  human  consumption.  This  latter 
is  a  matter  that  is  handled  under  tlie 
authority  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. 

The  inspection  results  determine  a 
grade  for  the  carload  of  gram,  and  this 
grade  is  recognized  as  definitive  of  the 
class  of  grain  that  is  being  sold  and 
tran.sported.  If  contested,  the  initial  in- 
spection can  be  appealed. 

At  the  time  that  the  original  law  went 
into  etl'ect.  there  was  a  distinct  need  for 
the  protections  that  mandatory  inspec- 
tion of  nvain  offered  the  bu-.^er.  Federally 
required  inspection  insured  that  no  buvor 
or  seller  could  be  billed  through  mislabel- 
ing of  the  grain.  He  was  being  insured 
that  what  was  traded  was  actually  of  the 
same  quality  as  vcas  being  contracted  for. 

Since  the  present  Grain  Standards  Act 
•was  pa.ssed  in  1916.  grain  merchandising 
practices  have  changed  rreatly  Dome.stic 
traders  arc  more  knowledgeable,  and 
specification  buying  is  more  common. 

The  ueneral  feeling,  both  among  tiie 
grain  trade,  and  the  Department  of  Agi'i- 
culture  which  administers  the  present 
law.  is  that  there  is  no  logical  .justifica- 
tion for  continuing  the  requirement  that 
grain  sold  by  grade  in  domestic  com- 
merce must  be  officially  inspected.  The 
needs  of  the  trade,  rather  than  Federal 
law.  .'^hould  determine  when  official  grain 
'-;rades  and  inspection  are  u.<;ed  for  such 
commerce.  This  procedure  is  now  the 
case  for  rice,  beans,  eggs,  dairy  products, 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  most  agricultural 
commodities. 

In  addition,  since  the  act  was  passed, 
crain  tran.sportation  methods  have  also 
changed  greatly.  A  large  percentage  of 
the  grain  r.ow  siripped  in  interstate  com- 
merce is  shipped  by  truck.  An  ever-in- 
creasing percentage  is  being  shipped  by 
rail  under  special  point-to-point  rates. 
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Official  inspection  of  lots  of  grain  such  committee  as  to  the  value  of  the  bill  that 

as  these  is  apparently  not  desired,  and.  :s  before  you  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 

franklv  is  not  obtained  by  the  trade  even  ihat  the  bill  was  unammously  reported 

hou-h  official  inspection  ol  much  of  this  from  both  the  Subcomiiiittee  on  Live- 

crain    is    technically    required    by    the  stock  and  Grains,  and  the  lull  Commit- 

nresent  act  t-^e  on  Agriculture. 

None  of  us  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  want  to  Mr.  Speaker,  this  represents  viUl  legis- 

contmue  to  be  party  to  keeping  in  eUect  lation    to    updat*    our    present    grain 

flaw  that  is  basically  unenforceable.  If  standards  system,  and  deserves  the  full 

the  mandatory  inspection  requirements  support  of  every  Member  of  this  body  I 


the  -  - 

were  enforced  with  respect  to  trucklot 
-rain,  it  would  increase  the  cost  of  mer- 
chandising the  grain,  and  would  appar- 
entlv  serve  no  useful  pui-pose.  Further- 
more, it  is  discilminatoi-y  to  require  the 
cMicial  inspection  of  grain  .shipped  by 
water,  or  by  rail  under  conventional 
rates,  and  not  require  the  official  inspec- 
lioti  of  grain  shipped  by  truck  or  by  rail 
iincier  point-to-point  rates. 

There  is  another  point  that  needs  to  be 
made  about  the  advantage  of  roing  to 
jjermissive  inspection  of  vrain  shipped 
within  domestic  markets.  During  exam- 
ination of  this  legislation  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Livestock  and  Grains, 
vvliich  I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  the  In- 
tei-state  Commerce  Commission  sup- 
ported this  bill  as  an  approach  toward 
easing  another  problem  that  exists  in 
our  transportation  network — this  is  the 
ureblem  that  occurs  duiinu  peak  periods 
nf  rail  transpoi-tation  of  grain,  kno\\^l  as 
;i  boxcar  shortage."  In  a  communica- 
tion to  the  subcommittee,  tiie  ICC  indi- 
i\-,ted  that  considerable  delays  occur  in 
shipment,  due  to  the  holding  of  grain  for 
inspection.    The    Commission    has    also 


Will  be  glad  to  answer  any  (luestions  that 
my  colleagues  have  regarding  tlie  imiwrt 
of  this  bill. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distimuished  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Commitiee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  In  reading  through  the 
language  of  the  bill,  I  call  the  gentle- 
man's attention  to  the  provi.sicn  in  sec- 
tion 12<b).  where  it  states,  and  I  quote: 

That  grain  samples  shall  be  required  to  be 
mainuiined  only  lor  such  period  not  in 
excess  of  ninety  days  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe. 

It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that 
a  number  of  inspection  agencies  have 
expressed  a  great  deal  of  concern  over 
•he  wording  of  that  section,  due  to  the 
undue  burden  and  straui  on  storage  fa- 
cilities that  would  occur  in  the  event  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  chooses  to 
lequire  these  gram  samples  to  be  main- 
tained for  a  lull  90  days.  In  a  volume 
operation   such   as   that    conducted   by 


found,  in  their  investigations,  that  grain     many  of  these  exchanges,  these  samples 


inspection  facilities  are  not  even  re- 
motely adequate  to  meet  peak  receipts— 
lesulting.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  many  cars 
being  held  much  longer  than  they  should 
at  terminals  while  awaiting  inspection. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
accordingly  felt  that  the  latitude  given 
under  this  bill  to  develop  and  promulgate 
new  methods  for  the  inspection  of  grain. 
chiefly  through  mechanical  sampling  de- 
vices, would  result  in  a  substantial  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  car-days  lost 
by  cars  held  for  inspection  under  present 
procedures. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  does 
more  than  do  away  with  the  mandatory 
requirement  of  inspection  for  grain.  In 
fact,  this  bill  could  actually  be  described 
as  a  thorough  overhaul  of  our  present 
.system  of  grading,  and  providing  for  the 
orderly  marketing  of  grain. 

The  other  changes  that  are  embodied 
can  best  be  described  as  technical  ones, 
relating  to  the  actual  inspection  proce- 
dui^es  themselves. 

Naturally,  the  bill  that  is  before  you 
has  not  been  created  out  of  a  vacuum. 
This  bill  has  been  sub.1ected  to  an  in- 
tense set  of  hearings  during  its  exami- 
nation: two  full  sets  of  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and 
Grains,  and  additional  hearings  before 
the  full  committee.  During  all  stages, 
objections  were  carefully  noted,  and  pro- 
cedures were  adopted  which  provided  the 
appropriate  safeguards  needed  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  system  the  bill  en- 
visions, at  the  same  time  building  legis- 
lation that  was  •'liveable"  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  grain  trade.  The  com- 
plete agreement  among  members  of  the 


will  quickly  accumulate,  creating  stor- 
age problems,  and  additional  expense  to 
comply  with  such  a  requirement. 

Accordingly.  I  want  to  inquire  of  the 
nentleman.  as  author  of  the  bill  before 
us.  and  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
examining  this  legislation,  whether  or 
r.ot  it  is  the  intent  of  this  bill  that  the 
grain  samples  will  be  maintained  for  a 
full  90  days?  1  hope  the  gentleman  will 
clarifv  the  whole  matter. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  raising  this  point,  and  I  will  be 
haopy  to  clarify  what  is  involved. 

The  90-day  figure  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 12(b)  represents  a  limitation  for 
the  period  that  the  grain  sample  can  be 
required  to  be  maintained.  Since  the 
legislation  also  deals  with  export  grain. 
it  was  necessaiT  to  use  a  longer  period 
than  v.-ould  be  iiecessai-y  for  samples  of 
grain  shipped  within  the  United  States. 
There  is  little  reason  for  requiring  a 
sample  to  be  kept  more  than  a  limited 
time  after  the  arrival  of  the  grain  at  its 
destination,  and  naturally,  this  will  be 
a  function  of  the  distance  the  grain  is  to 
be  transported,  and  the  mode  of  trans- 
portation. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  bill  that  the  Sec- 
retary will  study  the  transportation  :<ta- 
tistics.  and  provide  reasonable  figures  ior 
retention  of  the  sample  which  should 
be  worked  out  with  the  gram  industi-y 
itself.  Certainly  there  would  be  no  call 
for  shipments  of  grain  via  barge  or  rail 
to  be  maintained  for  90  days.  A  reason- 
able figure,  in  view  of  the  needs  of  the 
trade,  and  the  need  to  always  insure 
the  orderly  marketing  of  grain  would  be 
45  days  for  .shipment  by  barge,  and  15 
days  for  truck  or  rail  shipment.  There 


would  certainly  be  no  need  to  require 
the  sample  to  be  kept  beyond  these  limi- 
tations, except  in  the  most  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. 

lu  order  that  factors  that  would  affect 
the  ultimate  decision  on  tnis  matter 
might  be  more  readily  available,  I  asked 
the  Depaitmcnt  ol  Agriculture  to  com- 
ment on  this  problem.  I  have  with  me  a 
letter  Irom  Mr.  George  Grange,  Deputy 
Administrator  for  Marketing  SeiTices. 
indicating  what  lactors  will  inllucnce  the 
final  decision,  wliich  would  be  within  the 
guidelines  I  have  mentioned. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  Mr.  Grange's 
letter  in  the  Record: 

u.s.  depaktmtnt  of  agriculture, 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service. 
Wasliiiigton,   D.C.,   May   23,   1968. 
Hon.  Graham  Purcell, 
How^c  of  lieprcscntatives. 

Ue.\r  Mb.  Puhceli.:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  request  for  lurther  det^ills  concerning 
the  Department's  plans  for  iinpiemeniing 
Uie  provision  In  H.R.  15794  under  which  la- 
speciion  agencies  would  be  required  to  main- 
tain file  samples  of  grain  for  a  period  of 
time  not  in  excess  of  90  days. 

Our  grain  lii.'ipection  officials  Intend  V)  re- 
quire that  the  tile  samples  be  retained  until 
normal  transit  time  to  destiuauon  and  nor- 
mal unloading  time  have  expired.  This  will 
give  inspectors  an  opportunity  to  check  the 
file  sample  whenever  there  are  c<jmplaints 
or  questions  concerning  the  initlui  eerii- 
lication.  IX  the  grain  dealers  are  to  trade  on 
tlie  b.isis  of  U.S.  grades  and  official  Inspection 
certificates,  they  should  have  this  oppor- 
tunity for  review  ol  lile  samples  while  the 
transaction  is  still  in  process  if  the  service 
is  to  be  of  maximum  usefulness. 

The  retention  time  would  vary  dependent 
vipon  destination  and  mode  of  transportation. 
Domestic  shipments  by  truck  and  rail  would 
require  the  shortest  time  and  export  ship- 
ments the  longest. 

The  retention  limes  would  be  part  of  re- 
vised regulations  whicli  would  not  become 
effective  until  180  days  after  enactment  of 
H.R.  15794.  These  regulations,  under  tlie  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act.  would  Involve 
I'ne  issue  of  a  rulemaking  jjroposal  and  con- 
sideration of  views  and  comments  irom  in- 
terested persons  prior  to  final  promulgation. 
We  believe  that  reasonable  and  realistic 
retention  periods  for  grain  samples  can  be 
established  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
grain  industry  and.  at  the  same  time,  will 
not  overuix  tlie  f:«;illtles  of  Federal,  State,  or 
private  grain  inspection  offices. 

We  hope  that  this  inlormation  provides 
the  additional  details  on  this  matter  which 
you  desired. 

Sincerely  yours, 

G.   R.   Grange. 
Deputy  Administrator,  Marketing  Services. 

I  hope  that  this  helps  answer  the 
gentleman's  question.  This  bill  has  been 
carefully  worked  out  in  order  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all,  but  occasionally  there 
may  be  questions  still  to  be  answered. 
In  a  similar  vein,  there  was  a  question 
raised  as  to  whether  or  not  cotton  seed 
is  included  under  this  bill.  It  is  not. 

I  would  also  hope  that  members  of  the 
Lirain  trade  are  aware  of  the  outstandini: 
job  that  my  distinguished  colleague  has 
done  in  calling  this  problem  to  our  at- 
tention. I  learned  immediately  after  com- 
ing t3  Congress  that  when  he  speaks,  all 
within  the  sound  of  Iris  voice  should 
listen.  I  know  of  no  man  for  •whom  I  have 
greater  respect. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
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guished  minority  leader  of  our  Agricul- 
tural Committee. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  am  glad  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  clajrified  this  mat- 
ter, because  to  maintain  these  samples 
for  90  davs  would  in  some  instances  be 
almost  impossible.  In  Enid.  Okla.,  for 
example,  they  have  unloaded  as  many  as 
2.177  carloads  of  wheat  and  sampled 
them  in  a  21-hour  period,  and  the  gentle- 
man can  see  how  many  samples  would 
be  needed,  as  the  grain  inspector  at  Enid, 
Okla  described  it  to  me.  He  said  that  we 
would  have  to  build  another  warehouse 
just  to  store  these  samples.  So  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  has  gotten  this  matter 
cleared  up.  because,  as  I  say.  it  would 
be  an  absolute  impossibility  to  keep  all 
the  samples  for  90  days. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  That  is  correct,  and  I 
wish  to  assure  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, just  as  I  have  endeavored  to  assure 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  MahonI 
that  after  passage  of  this  bill  it  will  take 
180  davs  before  it  goes  into  effect.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  assures  me 
that  theV  will  hold  hearings  and  make 
detailed  studies  as  to  the  practical  length 
of  time  in  which  to  keep  these  grain 
samples.  And.  as  I  say.  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  in  line  with  the  good  judgment  of  the 
tr&dc  itself. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  lias  expired. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
mvself  5  additional  mmutes. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  agricul- 
ture subcommittee  a  question  concerning 
two  paragraphs  which  were  inadvert- 
ently left  oat  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee's report  on  this  bill. 

Did  not  the  committee  agree.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  language  of  .section  18 
of  this  bill  will  not  invalidate  State  ware- 
house laws  requiring  grain  received  in  or 
delivered  out  of  terminal  warehouses  to 
be  inspected,  and  did  not  the  committee 
agree  to  include  a  paragraph  to  this  ef- 
fect in  the  committee  report? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  The  gentleman's  state- 
ment is  indeed  correct.  The  committee 
agreed  to  include  those  exact  words  in 
the  report  on  the  bill,  but  due  to  a  tech- 
nical oversight  they  were  not  actually 
printed  in  the  report. 

The  committee  intended  that  the  leg- 
islation should  not  invalidate  State  ware- 
house laws. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Did  not  the  committee 
also  agree,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  lan- 
guage in  section  7  of  this  bill  exempts 
from  inclusion  in  fees  assessed  by  an  of- 
ficial inspection  agency— such  as  a 
State— the  charges  for  Federal  super- 
visory and  administrative  costs?  And  did 
not  the  committee  agree  to  include  a 
paragraph  to  this  effect  in  the  commit- 
tee report? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  is  again  correct.  The  com- 
mittee agreed  to  include  those  exact 
words  in  the  report  on  the  bill,  but  they 
were  not  actually   printed.   It   was  the 


committee's  intention  to  incorporate 
both  of  these  statements  in  the  commit- 
tee report.  It  has  never  been  the  intent 
of  the  committee  that  Federal  super- 
visory and  administrative  costs  be  paid 
from  these  fees,  but  rather  that  they  be 
p>aid  from  general  revenues. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  want  to  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  this  clarification  and  thank  him 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  >-ield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  simply  like  to 
commend  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
bill  and  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  thank  him  for  his  clarification  re- 
specting the  retaining  of  grain  samples 
for  not  exceeding  90  days. 

This  clarification  is  greatly  reassur- 
ing. It  is  a  matter  about  which  the  Fort 
Worth  grain  exchange  aLso  had  expressed 
some  concern,  and  I  appreciate  the  i;en- 
tleman's  clarification. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Would  the  gentleman 
explain  to  me  whether  this  legislation 
will  in  any  way  affect  adversely  or  other- 
wise the  dealing  in  futures  in  the  com- 
modity exchanges  where  you  have  the 
Secretary  setting  different  standards  on 
grain  and  setting  up  different  criteria? 

Will  this  have  any  long  range  effect 
on  the  whole  commodities  market? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  It  is  my  judgment  that 
this  will  not  have  any  effect  on  the  fu- 
tures market  in  the  grain  trade.  In  fact, 
the  major  effect  of  the  bill  is  upon  cash 
sales. 

This  topic,  or  this  area  of  discussion, 
has  not  been  brought  up  by  any  of  those 
in  the  trade,  that  I  have  any  knowledge 
of,  and  I  feel  perfectly  safe  in  assuring 
the  gentleman  that  to  my  knowledge  this 
will  have  no  effect  one  way  or  the  other 
on  the  grain  futures  business. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  do  not  participate 
in  grain  futures  so  I  am  not  too  familiar 
with  this  operation.  But  since  Chicago 
is  a  great  center  in  the  whole  feed-grain 
business.  I  am  just  concerned  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  is  going  to  have  some 
effect  in  the  long  run  when  we  do  give 
the  Secretary  here,  as  I  read  this  legis- 
lation, the  authority  to  change  the  stand- 
ards from  time  to  time  and  set  up  new 
rules  and  new  regulations  and  new  cri- 
teria for  measuring  quality. 

I  wonder  if  that  has  all  been  discussed 
during  the  hearings  and  during  the  de- 
liberations on  this  legislation? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  The  changing  of  grain 
standards  by  the  Secretary  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  great  detail.  Briefly  stated,  it 
just  means  this — as  better  qualities  of 
grain  are  produced  by  our  farmers,  the 
better  grades  will  remain  In  the  better 
classifications. 

To  answer  the  gentleman's  question 
further,  I  can  state  that  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  has  not  indicated  that 
they  are  against  this  bill.  I  feel  confident 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  damaging 
futures  trading  in  grain. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  the  gentleman  will 


yield  further  so  as  to  establish  some 
understanding  here,  the  bill  in  section 
4(a)   on  page  6  reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
Investigate  the  handling,  grading,  and  tim.s- 
f>ortatlon  of  grain  and  to  fix  and  estiibli.sh 
standards  of  kind,  class,  quality,  and  concii- 
tion  for  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  n.ix- 
seed,  grain  sorghum,  soybeans,  mixed  strain, 
and  such  other  grains  as  In  his  Judgment 
the  usages  of  the  trade  may  waiTuut  ..nd 
permit,  and  the  Secretary  is  authorized  '  > 
amend  or  revoke  such  standards  wher.e  er 
the  necessities  of  the  trade  may  require 

I  am  not  quite  sure — how  does  all  this 
affect  the  dealing  in  futures? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  These  changes  would 
come  about  only  after  coordination 
with  the  trade  itself. 

To  go  back  to  my  statement  a  moment 
ago,  the  only  example  I  can  think  uf 
quickly  is  that  if  in  the  future  we  liave 
an  unquestionably  better  quality  jI 
wheat,  corn,  or  whatever  the  grain  miL;ht 
be,  then  in  order  to  have  U.S.  No.  1  c  .in 
truly  be  the  best  corn  that  we  produce, 
it  would  be  my  belief  that  the  trade  m 
coordination  with  the  Department  oi 
Agriculture  would  not  want  to  maintain 
the  present  grade,  which  might  not  be  the 
best  quality  at  that  time.  But  this  would 
not  come  about  merely  by  an  arbitiary 
ruling  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentlewouian 
from  Washington  I  Mrs.  May]  may  >  x- 
tendher  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  would  provide  needed 
modernization  of  the  Grain  Standards 
Act  of  1916.  In  the  52  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  this  law  was  enacted,  gram 
merchandising  practices  have  chanced 
greatly.  Specification  buying  is  more 
common,  and  reference  to  official  grades 
and  inspection  is  often  just  not  desired 
in  domestic  commercial  transactions. 
There  is  merit  in  the  U.S.  Agriculture 
Department's  comment  in  proposing  this 
bill: 

The  needs  of  the  trade,  rather  than  Fed- 
eral law.  should  determine  when  official  grain 
grades  and  inspection  are  used  for  such  com- 
merce. This  Is  now  true  for  rice,  beans,  c?gs. 
dairy  products,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  most 
other  agricultural  commodities. 

Transportation  methods  have  changed 
greatly  since  1916.  An  increasing  amount 
of  grain  is  now  shipped  by  truck  or  by 
rail  under  special  point-to-point  rates. 
Official  grading  inspection  of  much  cf 
this  grain  is  apparently  not  desired,  e^•en 
though  it  is  technically  required  by  the 
act.  The  grading  inspection  of  srrain 
shioped  by  truck  would  require  inspec- 
tors on  duty  24  hours  a  day,  especially 
during  harvest,  or  would  necessitate  de- 
lays in  handling.  The  proposed  bill  pro- 
vides for  voluntary  grading  inspection  of 
grain  in  domestic  commerce  and  manda- 
tory inspection  for  grain  going  abroad. 
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An  important  feature  of  this  bill  Is 
that  it  permits  the  use  of  modern  me- 
chanical and  electronic  grain-sampling 
equipment  and  allows  its  use  at  eleva- 
tors or  other  locations  rather  than  only 
at  inspection  stations. 

It  is  hoped  that  use  of  mechanical 
sampling  equipment  will  help  alleviate 
the  recurring  problem  of  boxcar  short- 
ages, by  reducing  the  amount  of  time 
n'ains  will  be  required  to  wait  for  inspec- 
tion. This  in  itself  would  be  of  real  value 
to  all  grain-producing  areas  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  legislation 
•s  needed,  and  I  urge  that  it  be  passed. 
"^  Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  15794.  This  bill  rewrites 
the  50-year-old  U.S.  Grain  Standards 
Act  and  brings  it  more  up  to  date  in 
concert  with  the  way  grain  business  is 
handled  today. 

I  believe  this  bill  represents  a  ureat 
step  forward  for  farmers,  for  the  grain 
trade  and  for  the  transportation  indus- 
try- It  makes  grain  sampling  voluntary 
although  either  the  buyer  or  the  .seller 
(an  request  an  inspection  certificate 
from  a  licensed  inspector,  and  it  cer- 
tainly will  speed  up  grain  payments  for 
lai-mers  and  elevator  operators. 

Testimony  was  very  evident  and  clear 
that  this  bill  will  reduce  the  turn -a  round 
nme  on  boxcars  used  for  hauling  prain 
■'  hich  will  be  of  great  benefit  in  reducing 
the  boxcar  shortages  plaguing  not  only 
North  Dakota,  but  other  grain-producing 
.states  as  well. 

In  short,  it  will  speed  up  the  movement 
of  arain  through  elevator  facilities.  This 
IS  a  good  bill  and  I  request  my  colleagues 
to  give  it  their  support. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
;  entleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  page  24  of  the  bill. 
as  the  gentleman  well  knows,  section  19 
provides: 

Sec.  19.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
c:irry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


Does  the  gentleman  anticipate  in- 
creased expenditures  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  This  bill  will  not  in- 
crease expenditures.  I  think  it  is  entirely 
possible  it  will  decrease  expenditures, 
because  this  is  the  first  time,  to  my 
knowledge,  that  a  regulation  is  put 
into  our  law  authorizing  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  reduce  the 
work  to  be  done  by  that  department, 
and  I  think  you  will  find  a  reduction  in 
expenditure,  and  certainly  not  an  in- 
crease,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  there  is  no  increase 
in  employment  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  No,  there  Is  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker. 
while  those  who  are  directly  affected  by 
this  bill  believe  it  is  a  very  important 


bill,  it  is  not  generally  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  major  agricultural  bills  which 
affect  income  directly. 

Such  major  bills  as  the  feed  grains 
program  or  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965  directly  affect  the  incomes 
of  people  who  receive  far  less  than  their 
due  share  of  the  national  income  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  contribution.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  re- 
ceiving their  share,  it  .seems  to  be  be- 
coming more  popular  to  jump  upon  the 
programs  they  depend  upon,  to  ridicule 
them,  and  to  make  statements  which  are 
grossly  misleading  to  those  who  would 
really  like  to  be  fair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  has  heard  some 
impassioned  pleas  .suggesting  a  limita- 
tion on  payments  under  our  farm  com- 
modity programs  and  asserting  that 
these  same  programs  have  become  "a 
multibillion-dollar  boondoggle."  One  col- 
league who  has  taken  that  position  even 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  he  erred 
when  he  voted  for  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1965. 

I  find  more  valor  than  wisdom  in  such 
a  statement.  I  further  find  that  too  many 
who  have  recently  grabbed  what  they 
apparently  assume  is  an  easy  or  popular 
position  have  failed  to  familiarize  lliem- 
selves  with  the  facts. 

The  fact  is  that  farm  commodity  pro- 
grams are  not  welfare  programs — that 
the  Government  does  not,  as  our  col- 
league suggested,  'write  rehef  checks  to 
farmers  who  make  apphcation  for  a 
subsidy  on  vacant  land."  The  pi-ograms 
aim  quite  simply  at  adjustment  of  total 
supplv  of  a  commodity — to  balance  sup- 
ply w'ith  demand  so  that  the  producer 
is  not  severely  penalized  for  being  sure 
to  produce  what  is  needed;  and  the  pro- 
L'rams  liave  achieved  an  astonishing  de- 
gree of  success  in  this  regard.  Farmers 
are  compensated  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  contribution  to  the  national  goal 
of  balanced  production. 

The  fact  is  that  the.se  programs  do  not 
represent  any  kind  of  a  boondoggle,  and 
that  our  colleague  is  grossly  in  error 
when  he  says  "80  percent  of  the  recipi- 
ents are  wealthy  landowners  and  large 
corporation  farmers — some  controlled  by 
nonresident  owners."  Actually,  87  per- 
cent of  the  recipients  of  payments  re- 
ceive less  than  S2,000.  In  addition,  82 
percent  of  the  funds  involved  are  for 
payments  of  $10,000  or  less.  Thus,  it  is 
highly  misleading  and  inaccurate  to  sin- 
gle out  a  few  of  the  largest  payments, 
as  om-  colleague  did,  and  conclude  that 
"the  fat  cats  of  American  agriculture 
are  those  who  have  benefited  from  the 
Agricultm-e  Act  of  1965." 

The  fact  is  that  this  legislation  has 
significantly  increased  farm  income, 
which  has  been  and  is  mifairly  low.  has 
insured  consumers  of  an  adequate  food 
supply  at  reasonable  prices,  and  has 
brought  about  a  healthy  boost  in  exports. 
The  fact  is  that  these  programs  are 
the  charter  for  economic  justice  to  rural 
America.  We  have  found  that  farmers — 
acting  alone — cannot  obtain  balanced 
production.  We  have  learned  from  sad 
experience  what  happens  when  farm 
production  gets  out  of  balance.  Govern- 
ment  costs   go    up,   farm   income    goes 


down,  and  America  as  a  whole  pays  the 
price. 

A  few  Members  have  even  been  claim- 
ing that  the  imi>osition  of  a  $10,000  limit 
upon  production  and  conservation  pay- 
ments would  save  the  Government  S600.- 
000.000.  While  it  is  extremely  far-fetched 
and   ridiculous,   I   find   that   there   are 
actually  some  people  who  believe  this. 
To  start  with,  it  does  not  cost  one  penny 
more  to  secure  production  or  conserva- 
tion compliance  on  an  acre  tilled  by  a 
farmer  with  a  large  operation,  than  it 
does  on  an  acre  tilled  by  a  farmer  with 
a  small  operation.  However,  the  limita- 
tion would  exclude  farmers  with  a  larger 
opei-ation  li'om  making  their  contribu- 
tion to  balanced  production  and  would 
therefore  require  farmers  with  a  small 
acreage   to   make   bigger   reductions   in 
their  production  in  order  to  achieve  the 
same  balance.  If  they  failed  to  make  the 
bigger    reductions,    their    prices    would 
suffer  severely.  Smaller  farmers  are  the 
very  ones  that  have  an  excess  of  labor 
available  and  it  would  be  better  for  them 
if  all  of  the  acreage  contribution  were 
provided   by    large    operators.   The    net 
effect  of  this  proposed  SIO.OOO  limitation 
would  be  to  hurt  smaller  operatoi-s  with- 
out any  overall  .saving  to  the  Govern- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  might  very 
well  cost  the  Government  more,  at  least 
during  the  first  year  or  two. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  Con- 
gress imposed  a  limitation  of  510,000  on 
program  payments,  and  consider  what 
would  happen  to  feed  grain  production. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  in  1968  alone— if  the  SIO.OOO 
limit  were  imposed— CCC  expenditures 
would  skyrocket  by  S45  million  because 
of  increased  production  which  would  at 
least  temporarily  go  into  Government 
storage  as  a  result  of  driving  the  larger 
operators  out  of  the  acreage  adjustment 
program. 

The  voluntary  grain  programs  of  the 
1960's  have  benefited  producers  and  tax- 
payers. Feed  grain  stocks  have  been  re- 
duced to  manageable  levels,  program 
costs  have  been  reduced  and  farm  income 
has  been  strengthened.  This  could  not 
continue  if  a  payment  limitation  were 
imposed. 

This  is  just  one  example,  and  it  is 
much  the  same  story  with  cotton  and 
wheat.  With  sugar  and  wool,  the  propo- 
nents of  a  limitation  on  payments  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  these  are  in- 
centive programs  designed  to  encourage 
production  since  domestic  production  is 
not  great  enough  to  meet  total  need. 

In  truth,  these  attacks  on  the  payment 
provisions  of  the  commodity  programs 
are  usually  made  by  those  who  want  to 
get  rid  of  the  farm  pro£;rams  and  find 
the  payments  fi  convenient  handle  for 
the  whip.  Make  no  mistake  about  this, 
for  these  proposals  seek  not  to  improve, 
to  strengthen,  to  refine.  They  seek  to 
weaken  and  dilute  and  destroy. 

Should  that  happen,  we  know  on  good 
authority  that  rural  America  would  suf- 
fer drastic  consequences.  Leading  univer- 
sities, congressional  committees,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  studied 
this  problem  and  found  that  without  the 
programs  farm  prices  and  net  incomes 
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would  drop  anywhere  from  half  to  one- 
third. 

I  believe  these  programs  will  stand  up 
to  the  light  of  public  scrutiny.  They  have 
been  administered  fairly  and  effectively. 
Yet  they  seem  constantly  under  attack. 
Perhaps  it  is  si.&nificant  that  those  who 
choose  to  attack  these  programs  propose 
no  real  alternatives,  no  positive  steps  to 
be  undertaken  once  the  cornerstone  of 
protection  is  removed.  They  do  not  face 
the  fact  that  they  are  really  proposing  to 
lunit  the  size  of  a  farm — without  real- 
izing this  would  be  the  .-ame  in  iirinciple 
to  limiting  the  .size  of  a  steel  company  or 
a  food  company  or  a  labor  union.  Do 
they  really  want  to  put  a  ceiling  on  farm- 
ing enterprise?  If  so,  let  them  propose 
it  directly  and  hold  hearinus  on  the  is- 
sue. Their  eo^uation  seems  to  be  that  big- 
ness equals  badness  in  agriculture  but 
not  :n  industry.  They  do  not  mention  that 
"small  business"  loans  can  be  as  much  as 
S250.000.  They  seem  to  .'■•ay  it  is  OK  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  industry  for 
many  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  air- 
planes or  construction  but  not  OK  to 
contract,  with  farmers  to  conserve  the 
land  rather  than  produce  wasteful  sur- 
pluses, against  the  public  interest.  I  hope 
they  have  carefully  considered  the  con- 
sequences, for  the  path  they  propose 
would  result  in  severe  reductions  in  the 
income  of  people  who  are  already  enjoy- 
ing less  than  a  comparable  return  for 
their  contribution.  Until  and  unless  they 
and  the  rest  of  this  Congress  are  willing 
to  vote  the  funds  for  big  food  distribu- 
tion programs,  any  alternative  to  the 
Food  and  Asriculture  Act  such  as  they 
suggest  would  be  ruinous  to  farm  income. 

Our  farmers — large  and  .small — are 
making  a  meaningful  contribution  to  the 
health,  welfare,  and  prosperity  of  all 
America.  This  is  a  contribution  they 
could  not  long  make  without  the  protec- 
tion provided  by  farm  commodity  pro- 
grams. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
f-nsrossrnent  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  v  as  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
jiassage  of  the  bill.  . 

The  bill  was  passed.  ' 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


INCREASING  THE  LIMITATION  ON 
THE  NUMBER  OF  OFFICERS  FOR 
THE  COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  bill  iH.R.  16127) 
to  increase  the  limitation  on  the  number 
of  officers  for  the  Coast  Guard,  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
.^ylvania';" 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR   16127 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in   Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (d)   of  section  42  of  title  14,  United 


States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"four"  and  inserting  "Ave"  in  place  thereof 
so  that  the  subsection  will  rep.d  as  follows: 

"(ai  The  total  number  of  commissioned 
officers,  excluding  commissioned  warrant  of- 
tu-ers,  on  active  duty  in  the  Coast  Guard 
shall  not  exceed  five  thousand." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  give 
us  a  brief  explanation  of  this  bill,  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  cost  involved? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  I  saw  the  gentleman 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  when  the  ex- 
planation was  given  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachu.setts  and  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio,  and 
I  thought  he  knew  about  it.  But  I  will  be 
veiT  brief  and  to  the  point. 

This  bill  is  a  most  necessary  one,  and 
to  those  of  us  who  really  are  wonder- 
ing about  keeping  expenditures  within 
bounds,  I  say  there  is  really  no  explosion 
of  the  Coast  Guard  officer  population. 
What  this  bill  really  will  do  is  to  allow 
1.000  or  less  additional  Coast  Guard  offi- 
cers which  are  being  taken  away  from 
us  at  this  time  to  the  events  in  the  last 
year  in  East  Asia,  or  the  Asian  coast- 
line. We  need  these  people  in  order  for 
the  Coast  Guard  Academy  people  to  be 
graduated,  and  if  they  are  not  graduated 
by  June  4,  we  are  going  to  have  to  take 
some  of  the  men  off  the  Reserve  list. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  how  can  it  be  said  that 
there  will  be  no  increased  cost,  or  did  the 
gentleman  say  there  would  be  no  in- 
creased cost? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  complete  control  of  the 
amount  of  money  that  would  be  appro- 
priated and  the  amount  or  number  of 
officers  that  would  be  commissioned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  will  be  determined 
by  the  number  of  officer  increase,  will  it 
not? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No,  the  officer  increase 
will  be  governed  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  relation  to  the  amount  of 
money  that  will  be  given  to  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OF  JUNE  3,  1968 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  tmanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 


the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  this  week 
and  the  schedule  for  next. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  ihe 
distinguished   minority   leader   yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  we  have  completed  the  legis- 
lative program  for  the  week,  and,  under 
the  terms  of  the  resolution  previously 
adopted,  we  will  adjourn  over,  on  ad- 
journment .oday,  until  Monday  next. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  lol- 
lows : 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 

There  are  four  suspensions : 

H.R.  8953,  to  provide  for  the  reloca- 
tion of  certain  bridges  by  the  Termessce 
Valley  Authority; 

H.R.  3306,  to  provide  for  the  protectiiin 
of  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  in  New 
Mexico: 

H.R.  15971.  to  increa.se  the  participa- 
tion 01  law  officers  in  courts-martuu. 
and 

S.  2634.  to  establish  the  U.S.  Court  of 
MilitaiT  Appeals. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day.  A!  .i 
on  Tuesday,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas, Mr.  Mills,  has  advised  he  ii;;)v 
call  up  by  unanimous  consent  the  follow- 
ing bills  unanimously  agreed  to  by  tin 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means; 

H.R.  272.  extension  of  the  Reed  Ac:, 
unemployment  security  administratioii 
account  for  certain  State  expenses; 

H.R.  7735.  permanent  suspension  '  : 
duty  on  aluminum  hydroxide  and  oxid^. 
calcined   bauxite,   and   bauxite   ore; 

H.R.  15798,  temporary  extension  .: 
suspension  of  duty  on  spun  silk  yarn; 
and 

H.R.  17104,  temporaiT  extension  of 
suspension  of  duty  on  electrodes  for  use 
in  producing  aluminum. 

We  will  also  consider  H.R.  17268.  De- 
fense Production  Act  extension,  under 
an  open  rule  uith  1  hour  of  debate. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  v.e  will  have: 

S.  2349.  additional  circuit  court  judge- 
ships with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of 
debate: 

S.  1028.  Federal  employment  condi- 
tions for  former  employees  of  agricul- 
tural county  committees,  with  an  open 
rule  and  1  hour  of  debate; 

S.  974.  land  conveyance,  Glendale, 
Ariz.,  with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of 
debate; 

H.R.  16363.  Wholesome  Poultiy  Prod- 
ucts Act.  with  an  open  rule  and  2  hours 
of  debate; 

H.R.  16162,  extension  of  certain  loans 
by  Export-Import  Bank,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  a  rule  being  granted;  and 

H.R.  17267.  to  remove  persons  from 
Federal  employment  who  engage  in  riots 
or  civil  disorders,  which  is  also  subject 
to  a  rule  being  granted. 

On  Thursday,  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  previously  obtained, 
the  Speaker  will  recognize  to  be  called 
up  under  .suspension  of  the  rules  H.R. 
16027,  service-connected  compensation 
increase  for  veterans. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservations  that  conference 
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reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
and  that  any  further  program  may  be 
announced  later. 

Mr,  GERALD  R.  }-X)RD,  Mr,  Speaker. 
1  tokuv-;  over  liie  program  lor  next  week, 
numerically  there  are  a  number  of  bills 
.-ct  down  for  consideration.  Should  Mem- 
bers be  forewarned  that  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  a  1-riday  session  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  is  that  pos,sibility. 
.•M.so  tl-.ere  is  a  po.=;sibility,  of  course,  tiiat 
c  inference  reports  may  come  up.  I  think 
I  he  arts  and  luimanities  bill  conference 
ijport  may  com{>.  cr  action  may  be  taken 
lu  the  oninibu.-5  crime  bill,  and  Members 
.-,aould  be  avvare  of  that.  I  tnink  we  can 
oe  quite  sure  that  action  on  tho.se  mat- 
ters would  not  come  before  Wednesday 
01  next  week,  but  I  think  it  is  possible 
v  e  may  have  to  go  over  to  a  Friday  ses- 
.-lon.  Of  course,  some  of  these  bills  are 
.subject  to  rules  being  luanted.  and  we 
will  lake  up  the  veterans  bill,  I  assume, 
the  first  thina  on  Thursday,  regardless 
ul  whether  we  liave  reached  other  bills 
or  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
-entleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
..entleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  tioie,  is  it 
:.ot,  that  the  so-called  package  tax  bill 
V,  ill  not  come  up  under  any  circtmistances 
next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  see  on  the 
tloor  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  He  has 
conferred  with  the  leadership  on  this 
inatter.  and  I  believe  it  is  the  intention 
-1  the  gentleman  to  go  to  the  Committee 
■n  Rules  on  the  11th  of  June  and  to  call 
■,:p  the  bill  the  next  day  or  the  following 
c;ay. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
iientleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope 
that  schedule  could  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  any  event,  I  believe 
the  gentleman  and  I  both  can  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  no  action  will 
be  taken  on  the  tax  bill  next  week, 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  not  possible  next  week 
for  us  to  get  to  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  believe  it 
would  be  as  helpful  as  possible  if  there 
could  be  some  determination  as  soon  as 
possible  of  the  date  that  measure  will  be 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  have  conferred,  as  has 
the  majority  leader,  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee.  The  chairman 
has  advLsed  us  that  the  Rules  Committee 
will  meet  on  Tuesday  moming.  the  11th 
of  June,  to  hear  us  in  behalf  of  a  rule 
for  the  conference  report,  and  that  he 
sees  no  reason  why  the  Rules  Committee 
could  not  complete  its  action  that  day. 
If  that  is  the  case,  I  am  prepared,  work- 
ing with  the  leadership  of  the  House,  to 
bring  it  in  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday, 
whenever  it  is  convenient, 

I  agree  v,-ith  the  gentleman.  I  believe 
it  would  be  wise  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  if  some  notice  is  given  to  all  Mcm- 
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bers  that  it  will  come  up  on  a  specific 
day. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  barring  some  unfore- 
seen difficulty.  I  believe  we  could  agree  it 
would  come  up  on  Wednesday,  June  12. 

Mr.  MILLS,  That  i.>  right. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY   NEXT 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  or- 
der under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule 
be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUB  SAFETY  RECOMMENDATIONS 
WERE  MADE,  BUT  NOT  IMPLE- 
MENTED 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  mianimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tne  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  an  apparent  tragedy  has 
focused  national  attention  on  the  seas. 

I  speak  of  course  of  the  missing  sub- 
marine Scorpion,  just  as  we  EiX)ke  of  the 
Thrcaher  some  5  years  ago. 

When  the  Thresher  went  down,  the 
Nation  and  the  Congress  was  grieved 
and  concerned.  After  an  investigation, 
the  Congress  was  appalled  at  the  lack 
of  knowledge  and  the  capability  of  our 
Navy  for  preventing  another  Thresher. 
All  of  a  sudden  we  were  aware  that  our 
submarines  were  operating  with  emer- 
gency devices  intended  to  help  locate 
distressed  ships,  but  that  these  devices 
were  developed  and  u.sed  as  far  back  as 
World  War  I. 

I  think  we  were  all  appalled  at  the 
idea  that  even  if  we  were  successful  in 
locating  the  Thresher  immediately,  the 
rescue  of  the  crew  depended  on  the  depth 
of  the  water  where  the  submarine  was 
located.  For  our  rescue  capabilities  were 
all  but  useless  past  the  1.000-foot  mark 
and  that  figure  is  an  optimistic  one. 

We  did  not  find  the  Thresher  in  time. 

Nov.-  we  are  searching  for  another 
American  submarine,  one  with  99  men 
aboard.  This  time  w6  do  not  even  have 
the  advantage  ol  supporting  evidence,  as 
the  Scorpivn's  position  is  unknown  be- 
cause she  was  not  maneuvering  with 
other  ships  at  the  time  of  her  distress. 

We  are.  indeed,  searching  for  an 
atomic  needle  in  a  watery  Atlantic 
haystack. 

I  think  it  is  unbeUevable  that  the  pres- 
ent situation  has  arisen  in  light  of  the 
Thrc'^her  and  what  we  learned  in  that 
case.  Investigation  pointed  out  that  the 
Nation  was  lacking  proper  vehicles  with 
the  capability  lor  rescuing  men  and  that 
our  ships  lacked  advanced  homing  and 
communication  devices  for  use  in 
emergencies. 

If  we  found  the  Scorpion  today,  and 


she  were  in  depths  of  more  than  1,000 
feet,  it  is  unlikely  we  could  save  the  men. 
We  do  not  iiave  the  vehicle  with  even 
this  capability. 

The  hull  for  such  a  vehicle — the  deep 
submergence  rescue  vehicle  which  can 
operate  to  a  depth  of  about  3,500  feet — 
is  presently  being  laid.  But  this  is  of  little 
solace  to  us  today. 

But  let  me  go  back  to  the  original 
l)roblem — the  problem  ol  locating  tne 
Scorpion.  Here  again  we  see  in  retrospect 
that  recommendations  lor  added  salety 
devices  were  made  in  1964,  but  appar- 
ently were  not  implemented. 

In  a  report  issued  after  the  Thresher 
disaster  which  claimed  129  men.  the  Deep 
Submergence  System  Review  Group 
found  that  we  needed  to  "improve  alert- 
ing, marking,  homing,  and  location  by 
installing  radio  buoys  and  acoustic  bea- 
cons on  submarines  and  by  modifying 
existing  acoustic  communication  on  sub- 
marines and  surface  sliips  to  automati- 
cally receive  distress  .signals." 

As  lar  as  I  know,  the  Scorpion  was 
not  equipped  with  such  an  automatic 
homing  device.  Instead  she  had  a  manual 
release  buoy  system  which  apparently 
was  not  lelea.sed  or  has  fallen  prey  to 
the  elements. 

Since  the  intent  of  these  recommenda- 
tions had  as  their  sole  purpose  the  safety 
and  protection  of  the  crew  of  ships  of 
the  U.S.  Navy.  I  cannot  reason  why  they 
have  not  been  implemented, 

I  do.  however,  certainly  intend  to  look 
into  the  matter  and  the  apparent  negU- 
gence  in  this  regard  if  the  facts  are  as 
I  now  understand  them. 


THE      PUEBLO":      A    TIME    TO    RE- 
MEMBER OR  A  TIME  TO  FORGET? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Me- 
morial Day  we  remember  and  honor  the 
heroes  of  America  s  past.  We  remember 
George  Washington  at  Valley  Forge.  We 
remember  Teddy  Roo.sevelt  at  San  Juan 
Hill.  We  remember  the  marines  who 
raised  the  American  flag  on  Iwo  Jima. 

Those  who  liave  fought  our  wars  have 
been  valiant  and  dedicated  men  devoted 
to  freedom.  As  they  paid  the  supreme 
sacrifice,  our  Nation's  fighting  men  be- 
lieved that  their  lives  were  not  given  in 
vain— they  believed  that  America  with 
liberty,  order,  and  justice  would  sur- 
vive—for these  precious  gifts  were  pur- 
chased with  life  itself. 

Tomorrow,  on  the  100th  anniversary 
of  Memorial  Day.  we  recall  and  pay 
highest  tribute  to  those  who  have  died 
for  our  country. 

We  should  also  pay  tribute  to  those, 
who.  today,  are  engaged  in  performing 
their  duty  in  defense  of  their  counti-y- 
Whether  it  is  on  the  battlefields  of  A.sia 
or  the  training  camps  of  America — 
thousands  of  her  youth  are  once  aeain 
defending   our   historic  principles. 

Today  markc  the  128th  day  that  the 
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crewmen  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  have  been 
held  captive  in  Communist  North  Korea. 
I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  the 
crew  of  the  Pueblo  are  asking  these  ques- 
tions which  were  highlighted  in  a  letter 
to  the  San  Diego  Union  by  Dennis  E. 
Johnson  of  the  U.S.  Navj-  hospital  of 
that  city : 

Where  is  my  Navy,  of  which  I  am  a  part? 
Where  Is  my  country,  of  which  I  am  a  citizen? 
Where  are  the  defenders  of  freedom,  of  which 

I  am  one? 
Where  are  my  countrymen? 

The  relatives  of  the  crewmembers  held 
hostage  could  also  ask  these  questions. 

The  War  of  1812  was  fought  on  the 
very  issue  of  the  imprisonment  by  for- 
eign powers  of  American  sailors.  Presi- 
dent John  Adams  said  that  the  imme- 
diate reason  for  the  founding  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  was  to  forestall  and  avenge  "the 
injuries  committed  on  our  commerce,  the 
insults  offered  to  our  citizens — which  are 
to  be  attributed  to  the  hope  of  impunity 
arising  from  a  supposed  inability  on  our 
part  to  afford  protection." 

Has  the  administration  exhausted 
every  means  to  obtain  the  immediate 
release  of-the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew? 

Ours  has  always  been  a  nation  proud 
of  its  heritage,  loyal  to  its  fighting  men, 
and  jealous  of  its  freedom  and  liberty. 
On  this  100th  anniversary  of  Memorial 
Day  I  ask:  How  long,  Mr.  President,  How 
long?  Is  this  a  time  to  remember,  or  a 
rime  to  forget?  i 


IOWA  STATE  BAR  ASSOCIATION 
ADOPTS  POWERFUL  STATEMENT 
ON  FREE  AND  DEMOCRATIC  SO- 
CIETY'S DEPENDENCE  UPON  RULE 
OF  LAW 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  mmute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  attend  the  closing  session  of 
the  95th  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa 
State  Bar  Association  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  last  Friday.  Underscoring  the  ur- 
gent concern  which  the  association's 
3.400  members  feel  in  an  area  in  which 
they  have  special  responsibilities,  the 
resolutions  committee  offered  but  one 
resolution  to  the  convention.  I  want  to 
share  its  powerful  statement  of  a  free 
and  democratic  .society's  dependence  up- 
on the  rule  of  law  with  my  colleagues 
today. 

I  will  not  try  to  improve  upon  the 
language  of  the  resolution  itself,  but  now 
read  it  as  it  was  presented  by  David  M. 
Elderkin.  of  Cedar  Rapids,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  after  which  it  was 
adopted  unanimously. 

Whereas,  every  good  thing  including  the 
institution  of  democracy  has  within  it  the 
seeds  of  Its  own  destruction,  and 

Whereas,  a  society  that  falls  to  enforce 
obedience  of  Its  own  iaws  destroys  Its  own 
freedom  and  forces  its  people  for  their  In- 
dividual safety  to  forsake  the  institutions 
of  free  men  for  the  club  and  the  mace  or  the 
dictator's  decree,  and 

Whereas,  a  system  under  which  an  indi- 
vidual responds  only  to  his  own  conscience 


is  not  a  body  of  law  but  a  Jungle  and  pro- 
tects neither  society  for  the  Individual,  and 
Whereas,  the  only  system  under  which 
democracy  can  survive  equates  its  law  with 
the  public  conscience,  not  the  private 
conscience. 

Now,  therefore,  the  members  of  the  Iowa 
State  Bar  .Association  reaffirm  our  belief  in 
the  rule  of  law.  obedience  thereto  and  uni- 
form and  fair  enforcement  thereof,  and 
highly  resolve  to  dedicate  our  courts  and  our 
professional  energies  to  carry  the  public 
conscience  from  the  Implicit  to  the  explicit, 
and  to  render  into  Immanent  law,  and  pro- 
tect, the  decencies  and  aspirations  of  free 
men. 

David  M.  Elderkin, 

Chairman. 
H.  P.  Reynolds, 

Duhuque. 
W.  O    Weaves, 

Wapello. 
Darold  Jack, 

Oelwein. 
James   A.   Lucas. 

Bedford. 


CRIME  OUT  OF  CONTROL 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  many  of  our  largest  cities  to- 
day crime  is  virtually  out  of  control.  That 
is  a  harsh  fact  of  life  in  America  of 
1968. 

It  is  unsafe  for  anyone  to  be  on  the 
streets  after  dark  in  many  small  and 
medium-size  cities  as  well  a,';  the  larger 
commimities.  Arsonists  seem  to  stay  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  law.  'Vandals  and 
hoodlums  leave  their  marks  of  destruc- 
tion everj^'here. 

Armed  bandits  make  it  very  difficult 
for  retail  businessmen  and  bankers  to 
continue  operations.  Many  established 
merchants  are  having  to  close  up  after 
repeated  holdups.  Violent  crimes  con- 
tinue to  increase  at  a  far  tireater  rate 
than  the  population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  one  thing  is  clear  today 
it  is  that  the  country  is  demanding  ac- 
tion for  the  control  of  crime  and  crimi- 
nals. In  my  opinion  there  exists  today 
across  America  a  very  deep  disgust  at  the 
nsin.s  1  ate  oi  crime. 

The  permissive  attitude  that  excuses 
criminals  has  had  its  day.  A  great  deal  of 
nonsense  about  crime  has  masqueraded 
as  progressive  thinking. 

The  American  people  are  tired  of  ex- 
cuses and  molly-coddling.  They  are  de- 
manding that  crime  be  recognized  for 
what  it  is,  and  that  criminals  be  appre- 
hended. 

They  are  demanding  that  human  life 
and  property  be  protected,  and  that  po- 
lice be  given  a  fair  chance  to  do  their  job. 
They  are  demanding  that  laws  be  en- 
forced, and  that  Washington  refuse  to 
turn  the  country  over  to  the  hoodlums. 

Many  of  us  have  been  trying  to  say  this 
for  years  but  the  country  as  a  whole 
seems  finally  to  be  getting  the  message. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  early  approval  of 
the  crime  bUl  and  I  particularly  urge  the 
House  conferees  to  agree  to  the  Senate 


provisions    dealing    with    the    Supreme 
Court  decision. 


CJVIL    RIGHTS    DIVISION     OF    DF- 
PARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE  ACTION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  ni.\ 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  constituents  have  expressed  concern 
about  the  prosecution  of  a  District  of 
Colimibia  police  officer.  Pvt.  Albert  C. 
Lorraine,  who  shot  a  looter  during  tiie 
disturbances  in  Washington  last  month. 
The  newspaper  accounts  indicated  tliat 
the  victim  was  climbing  out  of  a  broken 
window  of  a  liquor  store  and  made  a 
menacing  gesture  toward  the  officer 
whereupon  he  was  shot  and  killed  by  tlie 
police  officer.  Upon  inquiry  by  a  number 
of  constituents.  I  wrote  to  the  Attorney 
General  requesting  information  on  the 
prosecution  of  a  law  enforcement  officer 
who  had  to  make  a  judgment  decisio!; 
during  the  height  of  a  riot  upon  whici. 
his  life  could  well  have  depended.  Pro.s- 
ecution  of  a  policeman  seems  question- 
able when  a  person  hke  Carmichael.  who 
urged  violence  upon  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington, has  not  been  charged  with  anv 
offense.  The  Attorney  General  referred 
the  letter  to  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  I  enclo.se 
a  copy  of  the  reply  of  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  in  charge  of  Civil  Rights 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Certainly  I  have  no  brief  for  any  un- 
warranted action  on  the  part  of  a  police 
officer  resulting  in  the  death  of  any  in- 
dividual, and  a  matter  of  this  type  should 
be  investigated  by  those  charged  with 
the  responsibility  in  the  law  enforce- 
ment field.  However,  I  do  question  the 
wisdom  of  referring  a  matter  of  this 
nature  to  the  Civil  Rights  Division.  Ap- 
parently, the  Department  of  Justice  i.? 
more  concerned  about  protecting  the 
civil  rights  of  a  man  burglarizing  a  liq- 
uor store  than  it  is  with  upholding  the 
law  in  this  country.  Therefore.  I  again 
wrote  the  Attorney  General  yesterday 
and  requested  to  be  advised  as  to  the 
basis  for  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  handling  this  case 
rather  than  the  Cnminal  Division  which 
ordinarily  determines  whether  a  pros- 
ecution is  warranted.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  matter  in  which  our  own  Judiciary 
Committee  might  make  a  proper  inquiry. 
A  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Attorney 
General  is  inserted  for  the  infornii;- 
tion  of  the  House: 

Dep.^rt.ment  of  Justice. 

Washington. 
Hon.  WiLLi.\M  L.  Scott. 
U .S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Wasfiington.  DC. 

De.\r  Congressman  Scott:  The  Attorney 
Gener-U  has  referred  your  letter  of  April  30. 
1968.  concerning  the  case  of  police  private 
Albert  C.  Lorraine,  to  me  for  reply. 

The  chronology  of  events  to  date  is  as  fol- 
lows: Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 11-1902(3)  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  ( 1967) .  an  inquest  was  held  List  month 
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to  ascertain  the  cause  of  death  In  tlie  shoot- 
ing by  police  officer  Lorraine.  The  Coroner's 
Jury  had  a  choice  of  three  possible  verdicts: 
justifiable  homicide,  accidental  homicide,  or 
homicide.  The  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
homicide  and.  in  accordance  with  section 
11-1904  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
..••dered  ufficer  Lorraine  held  for  gr^nd  jury 
.u-tion.  .Section  11-1904  further  requ;res  the 
coroner  to  "return"  to  the  United  St.;it#s  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Uie 
■  inquisition  and  tesiimony  .  .  .  tiJken  by 
!.;;n  "  The  United  States  hltorney  is  then 
compelled  to  present  the  rase  to  the  grand 
jury  unless  the  court  authorizes  him  to  dis- 
miss the  "charge"  returned  by  the  Coroner's 
Jury.  The  United  states  attorney,  tlierefore, 
t'Xi>ect6  to  present  this  matter  to  the  g-and 
lury  later  this  monUi. 

In  view  of  tJie  stage  that  this  C4ise  Is  now 
in,  it  would  not  l>e  appropriate  for  me  t.) 
coniment  on  the  evidence  or  rlrcum.=t.\nces 
surrounding  the  shooting  I  can  assure  yoti. 
liowever.  that  a  thorough  ln\estisation  has 
been  conducted  and  that  officer  Lorraine  will 
i:et  a  fair  hearing  at  which  all  the  evidence 
•.vlll  be  p'esented. 

I  hope  tills  Information  will  prove  helpful 
•.I  you  in  responding  to  your  constituents. 
Sincerely. 

StEPHFN  J.  POLLAK. 

A.isi.stant  Attorney  General. 

Civil  Rights  Division. 

May  28.  1968 
Hon.  Ramsey  Clark, 

The  .ittorneii   General.  Department   of  Jus- 
tice. Wa.ihington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  .Attorney  Cieneral:  I  recently 
received  the  enclosed  letter  from  SteiJhen  J. 
PoUak.  Assistant  Attorney  General.  Civil 
nights  Division,  in  response  to  my  inquiry 
iincerning  the  arrest  of  Metropolitan  police 
i'rivate  Albert  C.  Lorraine. 

While  I  appreciate  Mr,  Pollak's  position 
:  fgardlng  comments  on  the  evidence  in  this 
c.ise,  his  letter  prompted  me  to  con.=ider  the 
role  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  in  this  case. 

According  to  my  copy  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Organization  Manual,  the  Criminal 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  Is 
■  harged  with  the  responsibility  for  enforce- 
:>ient  of  all  federal  criminal  laws  except  those 
-;,<eciflcally  assigned  to  the  Civil  Rights,  An- 
•:trust.   Internal   Security,  or  Tax  Divisions. 

I  assume  therefore  that  the  case  of  Officer 
Lorraine  Is  considered  by  you  to  involve  a 
'.  iolatlon  of  the  civil  rights  laws. 

Please  advise  me  if  I  am  correct  in  this 
.assessment  of  your  position,  and  if  .so,  in- 
form me  concerning  the  basis  for  your  re- 
ferral of  this  matter  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Division. 

It  appears  that  the  employment  of  deadly 
force  by  police  officers  in  the  District  of 
CoUimbia  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
may  be  construed  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
civil  rights  laws.  Please  therefore  Inform  me 
whether  you  have  established  a  policy  of 
rfferrlng  such  cases  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Division. 

Sincerely. 

WiLLWM   L.  Scott, 
Member  of  Congress. 


rich  oil  shale  reserves  in  Wyoming.  Colo- 
rado, and  Utah. 

The  Department  in  effect  scrapped 
plans  for  such  development  uhich  were 
made  public  in  January  1967.  Propo.sed 
instead  i.s  the  awarding  of  two  test 
leases  to  be  the  basis  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  technology  which  at  some 
IJOint  in  the  future,  probably  well  into  the 
1970's.  could  lead  to  a  viable  oil  shale 
industry. 

Tho.se  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
tile  lack  of  acceleration  of  the  economic 
development  of  our  Rocky  Mountain 
States  .see  great  potential  in  Ihc  oil. 
coal.  Irona,  dawsonite.  and  otlier  min- 
erals which  make  this  region  a  storehouse 
oi  wealth  and  eneruy  potential. 

We  feel  llie  Government  misht  have 
proceeded  with  more  stridence  and  en- 
thusiasm in  unlocking  what  is  estimated 
at  1.8  trillion  barrels  of  oil  in  the  three- 
State  shale  pockets,  principally  the 
Green  River  Basin  of  Wyoming  and 
Umta  Basin  of  Colorado,  and  the  Pice- 
ance  Creek  Ba.sin  of  Couiiado  which 
contains  the  richest  deposits. 

If  press  reports  on  this  action  by  the 
Interior  Department  are  true  and  it  is 
1  "put  up  or  .-ihut  up"  offer  to  industry 
for  which  the  Interior  Department  does 
not  actually  expect  to  find  any  takers, 
then  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Congre.-^s 
to  propound  a  formula  for  the  openinu  of 
ihese  sliale  liMids. 

The  United  States  has  no  divine  guar- 
antee that  we  will  always  be  an  energy 
surplus  Nation.  Pro.iections  beyond  2000 
indicate  that  conventional  sources  of 
energy  such  as  petroleum  are  not  in  in- 
ixhau-stible  supply.  The  need  for  oil  shale 


OIL  SHALE  RESERVES 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
V/yoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  Department  of  the  Interior  made 
public  its  new  plan  for  the  slow  and 
cautious  development  of  the  immensely 


will  pass  from  the  academic  and  theo- 
retical stage  10  the  urgent  and  practical 
within  the  next  few  decades. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment brought  out  its  prosijects  for 
oil  shale  development  .soon  after  House 
passage  of  the  central  Arizona  project 
bill. 

It  is  the  position  oi  Wyoming  that  H.R. 
3300  will  have  the  practical  effect  ol 
ommitt'ng  up  to  a  half  million  acre-feet 
of  Wyoming's  14  percent  of  the  Upper 
Basin  States  allotment  to  the  u.se  of  the 
down.stream  CAP  project.  Accordingly.  I 
was  ver5'  interested  in  that  section  of 
"ProsiJects  for  Oil  Shale  Development" 
which  begins  on  page  101  and  proceeds 
through  the  following  page.  I  include  this 
section  of  the  report  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks: 

I  2  '     AVAILABILITY 

Water  from  the  Colorado  River  or  its  trib- 
utaries would  be  »ised  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  area  and  the  amount  that  can  be  con- 
.sumed  is  restricted  by  existing  comp.icis  be- 
tween the  States  In  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
.ind  by  treaty  with  Mexico.  That  available 
lor  the  Upper  Colorado  Basin  for  depletion  Is 
estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  t<j 
be  5.800.000  acre-feet  per  year  assuming  the 
Upper  Colorado  Basin  meets  half  of  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty  delivery. 

As  shown  in  table  9,  "water  is  not  a  critical 
lactor  in  either  Utah  or  Wyoming  "  since 
there  are  more  than  200.000  acre-feet  in  each 
State  available  for  consumptive  use  by  an 
oil-shale  Industry  even  If  all  of  the  commit- 
ted water  use  takes  place  by  the  year  2030 
This  quantity  of  water  could  support  an 
industry  of  1  to  2  million  barrels  per  day  ni 
each  State:  however,  this  available  water 
could  be  allocated  to  uses  other  than  oil 
shale  should  they  develop  in  the  future. 


TABLt.  9      PRESfNT  AUO  FUTURf   WATER  USE  IN  WYOMING  AND  UTAH  ' 
IThousand  acre-teetaiinually| 


Wyoming 


Utah 


1975 


Ultimate 
(2U30) 


1975 


Ayporlioned  ultimate  depletion. . . 

Present  use - 

Committed  for  lulure  use 

tvaporation  tiom  storage  units 

Credit  lor  water  salvage 

Committed  tor  proposed  proiects 


805 

-W 

-123 

-92 

-23 


805 

-267 

-228 

-92 

-23 

-31 


1322 

-581 

-117 

-152 

-38 

-50 


1322 
-581 
-213 
-152 

-38 
-U7 


Total,  potential  water  available  lor  depletion  lor  oil  shale 
development 


M 


■2\0 


460 


-267 


■  Bureau  of  Reclamation  estimates. 
flisumes  ttie  upper  basin  obligation  to  contribute  to  Mexican 

The  report  states  in  part: 

Water  is  not  a  critical  factor  in  either  Utah 
or  Wyoming  since  there  are  more  than  200,000 
acre  feet  In  each  state  available  for  consump- 
tive use  by  oil  shale  industry,  even  U  all  the 
committed  water  use  takes  place  by  the  year 
2030. 

The  table  which  accompanies  this  sec- 
tion attempts  to  demonstrate  that  by 
1975  Wyoming  will  have  346.000  acre-feet 
annually  of  "potential  water  available  for 
depletion  for  oil  shale  development."  and 
that  this  figure  will  be  reduced  to  210.000 
acre-feet  annually  by  the  year  2030. 

An  inquiry  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  evidences  that  this  formula  is 
only  half  a  loaf.  Neither  the  Sublette 
project,  which  will  probably  be  con- 
structed as  a  result  of  the  Upper  Green 
River  reconnaissance  surveys  now  tmder- 
way  in  Wyoming,  and  v.  hich  will  call  for 


treaty  deficiency. 

the  consumptive  use  of  some  250,000 
acre-feet  of  water,  nor  the  CAP,  are 
written  into  this  estimate. 

Regardless  of  who.se  statistics  are  used 
in  this  projection  CAP  will  certainly 
commit  more  than  the  210.000  acre-feet 
and  more  than  the  346.000  acre-feet,  and 
probably  the  balance  of  Wyoming's  share 
of  the  Green  River  which  is  not  now  in 
use. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  esti- 
mates that  Wyoming  will  have  "com- 
mitted for  future  use  "  228,000  acre-feet 
uy  2030. 

This  includes  165.00  acre-feet  for  the 
Seedskadee  pi-oject,  10.000  acre-feet  for 
Lyman,  41,000  acre-feet  for  the  West- 
vaco,  and  other  M.  &  I.  projects,  and 
12.000  acre-feet  for  Savery-Pothook. 

Parenthetically  this  projection  is  en- 
couraging, because  it  is  a  fresh  indica- 
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crewmen  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  have  been 
held  captive  in  Communist  North  Korea. 
I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  the 
crew  of  the  Pueblo  are  asking  these  ques- 
tions which  were  highlighted  m  a  letter 
10  the  San  Diego  Union  by  Dennis  E. 
Johnson  of  the  U.S.  Navy  hospital  of 
that  city: 

Where  Is  my  Navy,  of  which  I  am  a  part? 
Where  is  my  country,  of  which  I  am  a  citizen? 
Where  are  the  defenders  of  freedom,  of  which 

I  am  one? 
Where  are  my  countrymen?  | 

The  relatives  of  the  crewmembers  held 
hostage  could  also  ask  these  questions. 

The  War  of  1812  was  fought  on  the 
very  issue  of  the  imprisonment  by  for- 
eign powers  of  American  sailors.  Presi- 
dent John  Adams  said  that  the  imme- 
diate reason  for  the  founding  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  was  to  forestall  and  avenge  "the 
injuries  committed  on  our  commerce,  the 
insults  offered  to  our  citizens— which  are 
to  be  attributed  to  the  hope  of  impunity 
arising  from  a  supposed  inability  on  our 
part  to  afford  protection." 

Has  tlie  administration  exhausted 
every  means  to  obtain  the  immediate 
release  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew? 

Ours  has  always  been  a  nation  proud 
of  Its  heritage,  loyal  to  its  fighting  men, 
and  jealous  of  its  freedom  and  liberty. 
On  this  100th  anniversary  of  Memorial 
Day  I  ask:  How  long.  Mr.  President,  How 
long?  Is  this  a  time  to  remember,  or  a 
time  to  forget?  | 


IS  not  a  body  of  law  but  a  Jungle  and  pro- 
tects neither  society  for  the  indlviduaJ.  and 
Whereas,  the  only  system  under  which 
democracy  can  survive  equates  its  law  with 
the  public  conscience,  not  the  private 
conscience. 

Now.  therefore,  the  members  of  the  Iowa 
State  Bar  Association  reaffirm  our  belief  In 
the  ruie  of  law,  obedience  thereto  and  uni- 
form and  fair  enforcement  thereof,  and 
highly  resolve  to  dedicate  our  courts  and  our 
professional  energies  to  carry  the  public 
conscience  from  the  implicit  to  the  explicit, 
and  to  render  Into  Immanent  law,  and  pro- 
tect, the  decencies  and  aspirations  of  free 
men. 

David  M.  Elderkin, 

Chairman. 
H.  P.  Reynolds. 

Dnbuque. 
W.  O    We.^ver. 

Wapello. 
Darolo  Jack, 

Oelwein. 
James   A    Lucas, 

Bedford. 


provisions    dealing    with    the    Supreme 
Court  decision. 


IOWA  STATE  BAR  ASSOCIATION 
ADOPTS  POWERFUL  STATEMENT 
ON  FREE  AND  DEMOCRATIC  SO- 
CIETY'S DEPENDENCE  UPON  RULE 
OF  LAW 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  ray 
privilege  to  attend  the  closing  session  of 
the  95th  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa 
State  Bar  Association  in  Des  Moines. 
Iowa,  last  Friday.  Underscoring  the  lu-- 
gent  concern  which  the  association's 
3,400  members  feel  in  an  area  in  which 
they  have  special  responsibilities,  the 
resolutions  committee  offered  but  one 
resolution  to  the  convention.  I  want  to 
share  its  powerful  statement  of  a  free 
and  democratic  society  s  dependence  up- 
on the  rule  of  law  with  my  colleagues 
today. 

I  will  not  try  to  improve  upon  the 
language  of  the  resolution  itself,  but  now 
read  it  as  it  was  presented  by  David  M. 
Elderkin.  of  Cedar  Rapids,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  after  which  it  was 
adopted  unanimously. 

Whereas,  every  good  thing  including  the 
institution  of  democracy  has  within  it  the 
seeds  of  Its  own  destruction,  and 

Whereas,  a  society  that  falls  to  enforce 
obedience  of  Its  own  laws  destroys  its  own 
•reedom  and  forces  Its  people  for  their  in- 
dividual safety  to  forsake  the  institutions 
of  free  men  for  the  club  and  the  mace  or  the 
dictator's  decree,  and 

Whereas,  a  system  under  which  an  Indi- 
vidual responds  only  to  his  own  conscience 


CRIME  OUT  OF  CONTROL 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
.\labama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  many  of  our  largest  cities  to- 
day crime  is  virtually  out  of  control.  That 
is  a  harsh  fact  of  life  in  America  of 
1968. 

It  is  imsafe  for  anyone  to  be  on  the 
.streets  after  dark  in  many  small  and 
medium-size  cities  as  well  a,s  the  larger 
commtmities.  Arsonists  seem  to  stay  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  law.  Vandals  and 
hoodlums  leave  their  marks  of  destruc- 
tion everywhere. 

Armed  bandits  make  it  very  difficult 
for  retail  businessmen  and  bankers  to 
continue  operations.  Many  established 
merchants  are  having  to  close  up  after 
repeated  holdups.  Violent  crimes  con- 
tinue to  increase  at  a  far  greater  rate 
than  the  population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  one  thing  is  clear  today 
it  is  that  the  country  is  demanding  ac- 
tion for  the  control  of  crime  and  crimi- 
nals. In  my  opinion  there  exists  today 
across  America  a  very  deep  disgust  at  the 
rising  rate  oi  crime. 

The  permissive  attitude  that  excuses 
criminals  has  had  its  day.  A  great  deal  of 
nonsense  about  crime  has  masqueraded 
as  progressive  thinking. 

The  American  people  are  tired  of  ex- 
cuses and  molly-coddiing.  They  are  de- 
manding that  crime  be  recognized  for 
what  it  is,  and  that  criminals  be  appre- 
hended. 

They  are  demanding  that  human  life 
and  property  be  protected,  and  that  po- 
lice be  given  a  fair  chance  to  do  their  job. 
They  are  demanding  that  laws  be  en- 
forced, and  that  Washington  refuse  to 
turn  the  country  over  to  the  hoodlums. 
Many  of  us  have  been  trying  to  say  this 
for  years  but  the  country  as  a  whole 
seems  finally  to  be  getting  the  message. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  early  approval  of 
the  crime  bill  and  I  particularly  urge  the 
House  conferees  to  agree  to  the  Senate 


CIVIL    RIGHTS    DIVISION    OF    DE- 
PARTMENT OF  JUSTICE  ACTION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  Hou.se  fm 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  n.'. 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matte;- 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  t<) 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  numbe: 
of  constituents  have  expressed  concerr. 
about  the  prosecution  of  a  District  o: 
Columbia   police   ofBcer,   Pvt.  Albert  C 
Lorraine,  who  shot  a  looter  dui-ing  the 
disturbances  in  Washington  last  montii 
The  newspaper  accounts  indicated  that 
the  victim  was  climbing  out  of  a  brokei. 
window  of  a  liquor  store  and  made  .: 
menacing    gesture    toward    the    office: 
whereupon  he  was  shot  and  killed  by  tiu 
police  officer.  Upon  inquiry  by  a  number 
of  constituents,  I  wrote  to  the  Attorney 
General  requesting  information  on  th 
prosecution  of  a  law  enforcement  office;- 
who  had  to  make  a  judgment  decisio:. 
during  the  height  of  a  riot  upon  whic. 
his  life  could  well  have  depended.  Pro.'-- 
ecution  of  a  policeman  .seems  question- 
able when  a  person  hke  Carmichael.  whc 
urged  violence  upon  the  people  of  Was::- 
mgton,  has  not  been  charged  with  an' 
offense.  The  Attorney  General  referred 
the  letter  to  the  Civil  Rights  Division  ct 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  I  enclo.-e 
a  copy  of  the  reply  of  the  Assistant  Ar- 
torney  General  in  charge  of  Civil  Right- 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Certainly  I  have  no  brief  for  any  un- 
warranted action  on  the  part  of  a  police 
officer  resulting  in  the  death  of  any  ii> 
dividual,  and  a  matter  of  this  type  should 
be  investigated  by   those  charged  wur. 
the   responsibiUty   in   the   law   enforce- 
ment field.  However,  I  do  question  t;ie 
wisdom   of   referring   a   matter   of   thi- 
nature  to  the  Civil  Rights  Division.  Ap- 
parently, the  Department  of  Justice  ; 
more    concerned    about    protectin;:    the 
civil  rights  of  a  man  burglarizing  a  liq- 
uor store  than  it  is  with  upholding  tr.e 
law  in  this  country.  Therefore.  I  aga.;: 
wrote    the   Attorney    General   yesterda;. 
and  requested   to  be  advised  as  to  t/.r 
basis  for  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  t;:e 
Department  of  Justice  handling  this  ca.-t 
rather  than  the  Cnminal  Division  whic 
ordinarily   determines   whether   a   pro:-- 
ecution  is  warranted.  It  seems  to  me  i  ' 
be  a  matter  in  which  our  cwn  Judicia;: 
Committee  might  make  a  proper  inqui;-- 
.A  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Attorn.; 
General    is    inserted    for    the    i'lformi;- 
tion  of  the  House: 

Dep.^rtment  of  Justice. 

Wasliiiigfon. 

Hon.  William  L.  Scott. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

DE.VR  Congressman  Scott:  The  Attorney 
General  has  referred  your  letter  of  April  30. 
1968.  concerning  the  case  of  police  private 
.Albert  C.  Lorraine,  to  me  for  reply. 

The  chronology  uf  events  to  date  is  as  fol- 
lows: Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion ll-1902(a)  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  ( 1967 ) ,  an  Inquest  was  held  last  month 


T ,  ascerUiln  the  cause  of  death  In  Uie  shoot - 
iiig  by  police  officer  Lorraine.  The  Coroner  s 
Jury  had  a  choice  of  three  possible  verdicts 
justifiable  homicide,  accidental  homicide,  or 
homicide.    The   Jury    returned    a    verdict   vi 
homicide    and.    in    accordance    with    section 
n   1904   of    the   District   of    Columbia    Code, 
'..-dered  tifflcer  Lorraine  held  for  grand  Jviry 
ioUon    .section  11    1904  further  requires  the 
rurcmer  to  "return"  to  the  United  Suites  Dis- 
•rict  Covu-t  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Uie 
'iiquisltlon    and    tesiimony    .    .    .    taken    by 
■•■n-   The    United    St.aes    ..ttnrney    i;;    then 
compelled  to  jiresent  the  case  t<j  the  grand 
lury  unless  the  court  authorizes  him  to  dls- 
inlss  the  "charge' '  returnwl  by  the  Coroner's 
Jurv    Tlie  United  Suites  attorney,  therefore, 
exjiects  tj  present  this  matter  to  the  g-and 
lurv  l;iter  this  month. 

in  view  of  the  swge  that  this  case  is  now 
■n  it  would  not  be  appropriate  for  me  t) 
...inment  on  the  evidence  or  clrcumsuuices 
surrounding  the  shooting.  I  can  assure  you. 
'  u-j.ever.  that  a  thorough  mvestisation  has 
•,een  conducted  and  that  officer  Lorraine  will 
^et  a  fair  hearing  at  which  all  the  evidence 
•liU  tie  p-esented. 

I  hope  this  information  v.-ill  prove  helptul 
'.u  you  111  responding  to  your  ccnsutuenti. 
Sincerely, 

STEPHFN  J     PoLLAK. 

Assistant  Altomey  General. 

C"-i/  Rights  Diiiswn. 


May  28,  1968. 

Hon    Ramsey  Clark. 

rue  Attorney   General.  Department   of  Jus- 
tice. Washington.  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.    .Attorney    General;    I    recently 
'.■(•eived  the  enclosed  letter  from  Stephen  J. 
pollak.     Assistant     Attorney     General.     Civil 
Rights  Division,  m  response  to  my  inquiry 
incerning  the  arrest  of  Metropolitan  police 
Dfivate  Albert  C.  Lorraine. 
'    While    I    appreciate    Mr.    Pollak's    position 
-cgarding  comments  on  the  evidence  in  this 
c.ise    his  letter  prompted  me  to  con.=ider  the 
role  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  In  this  case. 
According  to  my  copy  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment   Organization    Manual,    the    Criminal 
Division    of    the    Department    of    Justice    is 
.  liarged  with  the  responsibility  for  enforce- 
ment of  all  federal  criminal  laws  except  those 
MJecifically  assigned  to  the  Civil  Rights,  An- 
titrust.  Internal   Security,  or  Tax  Divisions. 
I  assume  therefore  that  the  case  of  Officer 
Lorraine  Is  considered   by  you  to  involve  a 
lolation  of  the  civil  rights  laws. 
Please  advise  me  if  I  am  correct  in  this 
.sessment  of   vour  position,   and   if   -'o,   lii- 
■• -rm  me  concerning  the  basis  for  your  re- 
;prral    of    this    matter    to    the    Civil    Rights 
Division. 

Ii  appears  that  the  employment  ol  deadly 
:Mrce  by  police  officers  In  the  District  of 
foliimbla  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
:i;ay  be  construed  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
ivi'l  rights  laws.  Please  therefore  Inform  me 
Miether  you  have  established  a  policy  of 
;.  lerring  "such  cases  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Division. 

Sincerely, 

William  L.  Scott, 
Member  of  Congress. 


rich  Oil  shale  reserves  in  Wyoming,  Colo- 
rado, and  Utah. 

The  Department  m  effect  scrapped 
plans  for  .such  development  which  were 
made  public  in  January  1967.  Proposed 
instead  i.s  the  awarding  of  two  test 
leases  to  be  the  basis  for  tlie  develop- 
ment of  a  technology  which  at  some 
point  in  the  future,  probably  well  into  the 
1970"s.  could  lead  to  a  viable  oil  shale 
industry. 

Those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
the  lack  of  acceleration  of  the  economic 
development  of  our  Rocky  Mountain 
States  .see  great  potential  in  the  oil. 
coal,  trona.  dawsonite.  and  other  min- 
erals which  make  this  region  a  storehouse 
of  wealth  and  energy  potential. 

We  feel  the  Government  might  h.ave 
proceeded  with  moie  stridence  and  en- 
thusiasm in  unlocking  what  is  estimated 
at  1.8  trillion  barrels  of  oil  in  the  three- 
State  Shalt  pockets,  principally  the 
Green  River  Basin  of  Wyomin;.;  and 
Uinta  Basin  of  Colorado,  and  the  Pice- 
ance  Creek  Basin  of  Colorado  which 
contains  the  richest  deposits. 

If  press  reports  on  this  action  by  the 
Interior  Department  are  true  and  it  is 
a  -put  up  or  .shut  up"  oiler  to  industry 
for  which  the  Interior  Department  does 
not  actually  expect  to  find  any  takers, 
then  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Congress 
to  propound  a  formula  for  the  openmg  of 
these  shale  knids. 

The  United  States  has  no  divine  guar- 
antee that  we  will  always  be  an  energy 
surplus  Nation.  Pro.ieclions  beyond  2000 
conventional    sources    of 


will  pass  from  the  academic  and  theo- 
retical stage  to  the  urgent  and  practical 
within  the  next  few  decades. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment brought  out  its  prospects  for 
oil  shale  development  soon  after  Hou.se 
passage  of  the  central  Arizona  i^rojeci 
bill. 

It  IS  the  position  oi  Wyoming  that  H.R. 
3300  will  have  the  practical  effect  of 
c  immittmg  up  to  a  half  million  acrc-feei 
of  Wvoming's  14  percent  of  the  Upper 
Basin  States  allotment  to  the  use  of  the 
downstream  CAP  project.  Accordingly,  I 
was  verv  interested  in  that  section  of 
■Prospects  for  Oil  Shale  Development" 
which  begins  on  page  101  and  proceeds 
through  the  following  page.  I  include  this 
.section  of  the  rejxirt  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks: 

12  •     ,\VAILAUlLITy 

Water  from  the  Colorado  River  or  Us  trib- 
utaries would  be  used  U)  supply  the  needs 
uf  the  area  and  the  amount  that  can  be  con- 
sumed is  restricted  by  existing  compacts  be- 
tween the  States  In  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
and  by  treaty  with  Mexico.  That  available 
lor  the  Upper' Colorado  Basin  for  depletion  is 
estimated  bv  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  V) 
be  5. 800.000  acre-feet  per  year  assuming  the 
Upper  Colorado  Basin  meets  half  of  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty  delivery. 

As  shown  in  table  9,  "water  is  not  a  critical 
liicior  in  either  Utah  or  Wyoming"  since 
there  are  more  than  200,000  acre-feet  In  each 
State  available  for  consumptive  use  by  an 
oil-shale  industry  even  If  all  of  the  commit- 
ted water  u-se  takes  place  by  the  year  2030. 
This  quautliv  of  water  could  support  an 
industry  of  Ito  2  million  barrels  per  day  in 
each  State:  however,  this  available  water 
could  be  allocated  to  uses  other  than  oil 
shale  should  they  develop  in  the  future. 


indicate    that    

energv  such  as  petroleum  are  not  in  in- 
exhaustible supply.  The  need  for  oil  shale 

PRFSrr.T  AUD  FUTURl  WATER  USt  IN  WYOMING  AND  UTAH- 
IThousand  acie-leelannuallyl 


TABLL  9 


Myoming 


Utah 


1975 


Appoitioned  ultimate  depletion 

Present  use...        

Committed  lor  luture  use 

I  .aporslion  liom  storage  unrts 
Credit  tor  water  salvage.-  ... 
Committed  lor  proposed  projects 

Total,  potential  water  available  lor  depletioii  tor  oil  shale 
development - ' 


Ultimate 

(2U30) 

805 

805 

-?67 

-267 

-\n 

-228 

-t? 

-92 

-?^ 

-23 

-31 

1975 


Ullimale 
(2030) 


-481 

-117 

-152 

38 

-50 


346 


:aO 


460 


1322 
-581 
-213 
-152 

-38 
-Ml 
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OIL  SHALE  RESERVES 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom 
Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
dav  the  Department  of  the  Interior  made 
public  its  new  plan  for  the  slow  and 
cautious  development  of  the  immensely 


1  Bureau  of  Reclamation  estimates.  .....  .„  Mo,.ran 

.  IZmei  the  upper  basin  obligation  to  contribute  to  Mexican 

The  report  states  in  parf 

Water  Is  not  a  critical  factor  In  either  Utah 
o-  Wyoming  since  there  are  more  than  200,000 
acre  feet  in  each  state  available  lor  consump- 
tive use  by  oil  shale  industry,  even  if  all  the 
committed  water  use  lakes  place  by  the  year 
2030. 

The  table  which  accompanies  this  sec- 
tion attempts  to  demonstrate  that  by 
1975  Wvommg  will  have  346,000  acre-feet 
annually  of  "potential  water  available  for 
depletion  fur  oil  shale  development,"  and 
that  this  figure  will  be  reduced  to  210,000 
acre-feet  annually  by  the  year  2030. 

An  inquirv  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  evidences  that  this  formula  is 
only  half  a  loaf.  Neither  the  Sublette 
project,  wliich  will  probably  be  con- 
structed as  a  result  of  the  Upper  Green 
River  reconnaissance  surveys  now  under- 
way in  Wyoming,  and  w  hich  will  call  for 


treaty  deliciency. 
the   consumptive   use   of   some    250,000 
acre-feet   of   water,   nor   the   CAP,   are 
written  into  this  estimate. 

Regardless  of  who.se  statistics  are  used 
in  this  projection  CAP  will  certainly 
commit  more  than  the  210,000  acre-feet 
and  more  than  the  346,000  acre-feet,  and 
probably  the  balance  of  Wyoming's  share 
of  the  Green  River  which  is  not  now  in 

use. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  esti- 
mates that  Wyoming  will  have  "com- 
mitted for  future  use"  228,000  acre-feet 
by  2030. 

This  includes  1G5,00  acre-ieet  for  the 
Seedskadee  project.  10,000  acre-feet  for 
Lyman,  41,000  acre-feet  for  the  West- 
vaco,  and  other  M.  &  I.  projects,  and 
12,000  acre-feet  for  Savery-Pothook. 

Parenthetically  this  projection  is  en- 
couraging, because  it  is  a  fresh  indica- 
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tion  that  the  Interior  Department  does 
indeed  plan  to  go  ahead  with  Seedskadee, 
anotiicr  of  Wyomintj's  original  projects 
under  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Proj- 
ect Act  of  1956. 

The  upshot  of  my  inquiries  with  In- 
terior tills  morning  is  that  the  optimistic 
figure  on  Wyoming's  availability  of  water 
for  oil  shale  development — an  optimism 
which  leaves  Interior  to  prophesy  that 
■■water  is  not  a  critical  factor  in  either 
Utah  or  Wyoming" — is  based  on  an  in- 
complete projection  of  consumption  by 
the  year  2030. 

The  estimates  reflect  an  absence  of 
overall  planning  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment as  that  planning  relates  to  all 
probable  uses  of  Wyoming's  share  of  the 
Colorado  River. 

The  projections  include  for  Wyoming 
piimarily  exi.stinsr  and  committed  proj- 
ects. Contrary  to  the  210.000  acre-foot 
surplus  projected  for  Wyoming  by  2030, 
my  State  will  have  in  fact  a  dry  well  long 
before  that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Wyoming  favors  dev'?lop- 
raent  of-  an  oil  shale  industry.  We  have 
rich  re.sei^ves  that  could  mean  jobs,  taxes, 
and  economic  expansion  for  Wyomins. 
Those  of  us  who  have  an  interest  in 
thi'  energy  future  of  the  United  States 
realize  that  oil  shale  could  become  nec- 
essary to  the  Nation's  total  energy  pic- 
ture at  about  the  time  it  could  be 
economically  produced  under  a  projec- 
tion of  existing  technology. 

But  we  certainly  object  most  strenu- 
ously to  the  Poliyanna  projections  of  the 
availability  of  water  for  such  develop- 
ment in  Wyoming  and  other  basin 
States.  The  Colorado  is  a  water-.short 
river  at  present.  There  is  not  enough 
water — indeed  there  was  never  as  much 
water  ::i  the  river  as  was  written  into  the 
1928  compact  which  divided  a  hypo- 
thetical 16  million  acre-feet  between  the 
upper  and  lower  basin  States. 

Wyoming,  has  i^.ever  had  access  to  as 
much  water  as  \va.=;  apportioned  to  us  by 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  compact  and 
we  will  not  have  available  for  oil  shale 
or  any  other  development  by  the  year 
2030  as  much  water  as  is  printed  in  biack 
and  white  in  the  Interior  Department's 
•Prospects  for  Oil  Shale  Development." 
It  is  therefore  incumbent  that  the  De- 
partment proceed  with  augmentation 
studies  for  the  Colorado  River,  attempt 
to  salvage  some  of  the  precious  liquid 
that  flows  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  di- 
vert it  to  use  in  the  water-short  inland 
States. 

If  this  can  be  done,  then  perhaps  In- 
terior Department  proiection.s  will  prove 
valid.  But  for  the  moment,  the  figures  in 
the  oil  shale  report  are  as  short  of  valid- 
ity as  the  Colorado  is  short  of  water. 

I  include  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks an  editorial  from  the  May  23. 
1968.  Green  River  Star  and  two  press 
accounts  of  the  Interior  Department's 
oil  shale  report,  as  follow^s: 

(From  the  Green  River  (Wyo.)  Star.  May 
■28.   19681 

Wh.at  Is  the  SrruATiON  on  OrR  Water? 

We  really  wonder  what  the  proper  defense 
of  Green  River  basin  Is?  Or  which  way  do  we 
want  our  water  to  go  If  we  are  going  to  retain 
it  In  the  basin?  WUi  eastern  Wyoming  de- 
mauds  be  worse  on  us  than  possible  Central 


Arizona  demands  as  outlined  in  the  Central 
Arizona  bill? 

ITiese  questions  have  bf.en  popping  up  a 
lot  lately.  At  times,  It  seems  as  if  Western 
Wyoming  is  being  brainwashed  to  accept  a 
decision  to  allow  one-flfth  of  our  water  to  go 
to  the  eastern  slope  of  Wyoming  for  use  on 
the  Platte — where  some  believe  that  Ne- 
braska can  demand  almost  all  of  any  addi- 
tional water  placed  In  the  Platte.  The  thing 
that  has  been  bugging  us  Is  that  we  have 
seen  the  low,  low  stage  of  the  river  while 
Fontenelle  is  being  filled.  Tills  storage  repre- 
sents about  the  amount  which  has  been  pro- 
posed for  Platte  river  diversion.  The  CAP 
bill  accepts  the  Upper  and  Lower  states  di- 
vision of  the  waters  of  tlie  Colorado  river, 
and  accepts  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
compact. 

The  state  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
are  conducting  surveys  of  water  supply  and 
water  use.  These  surveys  could  be  pointed 
towards  the  transmountaln  Oiversion.  We 
Just  hope  that  they  are  actually  factual  and 
not  born  of  wishful  thinking  on  the  part  of 
eastern  Wyoining  as  against  actualities  in 
western  Wyoming.  Water  going  over  the 
hump  north  of  us  cannot  be  used  by  us  In 
any  way.  shape  or  manner.  Water  pas.'jing  us 
can  at  least  be  Uipped  and  some  use  niade. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  recently  to  obtain 
some  figures  on  use  in  relation  to  some  pos- 
sible large  power  developments  by  private 
capital,  of  coal  conversion  plans,  and  of  the 
soda  ash  industry  growth,  in  adcUtlon  to  the 
posslbUltles  of  pulp  manufacture  and  in  situ 
shale  development — and  It  won't  Uike  many 
moves  to  demand  every  bit  of  water  now 
available  in  the  Green. 

Those  of  us  really  Interested  should  start 
making  a  close  and  thorough  study  of  what 
may  happen  to  our  water — and  not  t.ike  the 
word  of  wishful  thinkers  who  cock  a  desiring 
eye  upon  our  most  vital  resources. 

IFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  29,  1968] 
Interior  Agency  Sttidy  of  Shale  Oil  Ap- 
proves Greater  Industry  Roi.e — Review 
Advises  Government  Keep  lis  Holdings, 
Urges  Increased  iNCENTrvEs  To  Spur  Re- 
search 

Washington. — An  Interior  Department 
study  of  prospects  for  U.S.  commercial  shale- 
oil  production  suggested  that  pnvate  indus- 
try be  given  greater  incentives  to  carry  on 
oil-shale  research  than  the  department  orig- 
inally proposed  last  year. 

It  advised,  however,  that  the  Government 
hang  onto  its  shale  holdings,  which  contain 
about  80',>  of  the  recoverable  oil  in  known 
U.S.  shale-oil  deposits. 

As  the  department's  most  comprehensive 
analysis  of  shale  oil's  future,  the  study  gen- 
erally confirmed  what  Interior  Department 
officials  have  been  saying  all  along — that  ex- 
ploitation of  Western  shale  deposits  isn't 
likely  until  well  into  the  1970s  and  must 
await  answers  to  difficult  questions  concern- 
ing oil  recovery  methods. 

•The  value  of  the  (oil  shale)  in  place  now 
is  small  and  will  remain  so  until  new  technol- 
ogy has  been  developed  and  proved."  the 
study  concluded.  But  at  the  same  time,  "it 
IS  in  the  Government's  interest  to  encourage 
industry  to  make  sufficient  research  expendi- 
tures" leading  to  oil-shale  utilization,  thus 
increasing  the  value  of  Federal  shale  lands, 
the  study  stated. 

Oil  Shale  is  a  varying  mixture  of  insoluble 
organic  material  that  includes  carbonates, 
feldspar  and  quartz,  as  well  as  kerogen.  the 
actual  source  of  the  oil.  remperaiures  above 
800  degrees  transform  the  kerogen  into  an 
oil  similar  to  petroleum,  producing  from 
some  deposits  30  gallons  of  oil  per  ton  o: 
Shale.  OU  shale  with  a  content  of  at  least 
15  gallons  a  ton  In  the  Green  River  formations 
of  Colorado,  Utah  and  Wyoming  may  contain 
as  much  as  18  trillion  barrels  of  oil — more 
than  60  times  the  estimated  proven  natural 
petroleum  reserves  and  seven  times  the  crude 


petroleum  that  ultimately  can  be  recovereU 
in  tlie  U.S  ,  tiie  Interior  Department  iioifci 
Despite  a  liistory  of  commercial  shale-oil 
production  dating  back  lo  1838  in  Prance 
however,  tompetition  from  cheaper  petroleum 
and  failure  to  reduce  shale-oil  produc- 
tion costs  have  left  vast  shale  deposiii,  prac- 
tically undeveloped.  Interior  Secretary  L'dali 
has  barred  uncontrolled  development  of  Fed- 
eral shale  holdings  until  means  are  developfii 
for  preserving  the  landscape  Ironi  strip  nun- 
mg  and  iussunng  tlie  fullest  possible  recovery 
of  minerals  a.ssoc.ated  witn  shale  oil. 

The  chief  new  concession  to  indusirv 
urged  by  the  study  Involves  reduced  restra/- 
lions  on  any  patents  a  company  might  ciu- 
'.elop  while  conducting  researcii  under  .,i, 
agreement  with  the  Government.  In  M.iv 
1967,  when  the  Interior  Department  liisi 
issued  research  proposals.  It  offered  Feder.il 
shale  lands  lor  pilot  plant  operations,  but 
said  any  technical  discoveries  would  become 
public  property. 

Under  tlie  latest  proposals,  where  researcli 
requires  use  of  oil-shale  land,  the  Govern- 
ment would  agree  to  provide  private  com- 
panies w^lth  "not  more  than  o'~r"  of  the 
sliale  tiiey^d  eventually  need  to  support  a 
lull  production  plant.  If  the  research  proved 
successful,  the  company  would  have  to  bid 
competitively   for   additional    acreage. 

If  mining  methods  don't  hgure  into  the 
fxperimentation  and  the  company  only 
needed  oil  shale  to  conduct  surface  retorting 
tests,  it  could  purchase  tne  needed  shale 
from  the  Government  by  agreement  "at  a 
suitable  charge." 

In  either  situation,  the  experimenting 
company  would  retain  rights  to  patents  but 
offer  them  lor  licensing  to  •'everyone  at 
reasonable  royalties,"  tiie  study  suggested. 
This  provision  also  would  apply  to  ■'neces- 
sary background  patents." 

In  line  with  its  thesis  that  'private  cun- 
struction  ol  a  full-scale  plant  or  a  module 
is  the  preierable  method  of  proving  retorting' 
and  related  technology,"  the  study  said 
the  department  also  should  offer,  on  a  com- 
petitive basis,  two  substantial  shale  land 
tracts.  These  would  have  sufficient  shale  •'to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  35,000  to  50.- 
000-barrel-a-day  plant"  over  a  20-year  ur 
30-year  period.  One  lease  would  be  in  a 
"thin"  formation  where  deposits  lie  close  to 
the  surface,  and  the  other  would  be  in  a 
"thick^'  bed  tiiat  would  require  stripping 
away  perhaps  1.000  feet  of  overburden  i.j 
reach  tlie  sliale  deposit. 

"Significant"  leasing  of  Federal  lands  for 
shale-oil  production  is  estimated  to  be  "..' 
least"  five  years  off.  and  privately  owned  de- 
posits should  be  adequate  to  meet  any  pro- 
duction demand  in  the  meantime,  thestudy 
said. 

Private  companies  already  have  told  the 
department  they  aren't  happy  with  its  orig- 
inal shale-development  proposals.  Shoii.d 
they  continue  unenthusiastic.  the  Gox'crii- 
ment  might  hnd  it  necessary  to  sweeten  ltd 
proposal  still  further,  an  official  said. 
Interested  parties  have  90  days  to  file  com- 
ments on  the  latest  suggestions. 

The  study  also  advocated  speedy  devel- 
opment of  regulations  governing  ordinary 
commercial  leasing  of  shale  lands  •'so  that 
the  lack  of  availability  of  Federally  owneu 
resources  .  .  .  will  not  represent  a  barrier  to 
the  development  of  an  oil-shale  industry." 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  May  29] 

Two  Test  Leases  of  Oil  Shale  Proposed  bv 

Interior  Depart.ment 

(By  George  Lardner,  Jr.) 

The  Interior  Department  put  its  contro- 
versial plans  for  developing  the  Government  .- 
rich  oil  shale  reserves  into  limbo  yesterdav 
and  proposed  award  of  two  "test  leases"  in- 
stead. 

Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall  called 
the  tentative  new  plan  "the  best,  most  up- 
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to-date  .  .  .  judgment  on  how  to  proceed  lu 
the  public  Interest." 

Spread  over  Colorado.  Utah  and  Wyoming, 
the  shale  deposits,  according  to  the  latest 
estimates,  hold  as  much  as  IB  trillion  barrels 
of  oil— more  than  60  times  the  Nation's 
known  reserves  of  conventional  petroleum. 

The  new  proposal  for  tapping  the  huge  re- 
serves was  set  down  in  a  134-page  report  re- 
leased yesterday. 

It  calls  for  competitive  bidding  by  pri- 
vate interests  on  two  leases,  botli  of  them 
probably  in  Colorado,  t.)  test  the  market  for 
development  of  an  oil  shale  industry. 

One  of  tlie  leases  would  bo  in  the  midst  of 
thick,  oil  shale  beds  deep  In  the  ground  and 
the  other  would  siraddlc  a  thinner  formation 
close  to  the  surface  and  easier  to  exploit.  The 
1^0-  to  30-year  leases  are  expected  to  cover  nu 
more  than  a  few  thousand  acres  together. 

Officials  estimated  that  each  of  the  leases 
would  require  an  investment  of  $140  to  $200 
million  for  plants  capable  of  producing  35,- 
000  to  50.000  barrels  a  day. 

It  was  described  by  some  as  a  "put  up  or 
shut  up"  proposition  to  private  Interests 
which  have  accused  the  Government  oi  hold- 
ing up   development  of  the  oil  shale  land.'. 

The  Government  owns  some  72  per  cent 
of  the  more  than  11  million  acres  in  tlie 
so-called  Green  River  Formation  and  nearly 
80  per  cent  of  its  known  shale  deposits.  The 
report  noted,  however,  that  much  of  the  land 
suitable  for  development  under  present-day 
technology  Is  in  private  hands. 

Consequently,  the  report  cautioned,  the 
Government  "shovild  alienate  little  of  its 
holdings  until  improved  technology  is  de- 
veloped or  shown  to  be  available  by  bids  of 
appropriate  size." 

Interior  Department  Solicitor  Edward 
Weinberg  told  newsmen  at  a  briefing  that 
the  new  plan  to  promote  oil  shale  technology 
and  enhance  the  value  of  the  Government's 
lands  puts  last  year's  proposals  by  Udall  "in 
limbo." 

The  old  plan  centered  on  a  proposal  to 
grant  commercial  leases  on  the  richest  Gov- 
ernment lands  to  big  corporations  that  could 
afford  costly  research  projects.  Some  assailed 
it  as  "a  giveaway"  while  private  interests 
complained  of  a  proposed  requirement  tliat 
the  fruits  of  the  research  be  public  property. 

The  proposal  aired  yesterday  represents  an 
effort  to  encourage  oil  shale  research  and 
production  before  committing  the  Govern- 
ment to  large-scale  leasing  of  its  holding.'!. 
The  Interior  Department  report  estimated 
that  it  would  be  at  least  five  years  before 
"significant"  production  leasing  would  be 
"possible  or  desirable" 

In  a  prepared  statement.  Udall  invited 
comment  on  the  plan  before  making  it  final. 
Weinberg  said  officials  hoped  to  invite  bids 
OU  the  two  "test  leases"  within  a  year.  The 
terms  have  yet  to  be  drawn  up. 

.Some  Interior  officials,  however,  \oicod 
.'•iK.eptlcism  that  the  Government  would  find 
any  takers.  In  this  event,  the  report  said. 
the  Government  should  "reassess  all  aspects" 
of  its  oil-shale  policies. 

Harry  Perry,  an  aide  to  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Mineral  i?esources  J.  Cordell  Moore,  told 
newsmen  at  the  briefing  that  alternate  steps 
by  the  Government  could  range  from  Joint 
ventures  uith  private  industry  or  encourage- 
meiit  of  private  consortiums  to  a  Federally 
owned  demonstration  plant. 


The  SPEAKER  pio  tempore.  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  i-equcst  ol  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma'.' 

There  v,  as  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Military-  Chaplains  Association  of  the 
United  States  is  unique  amonu  American 
organizations  for  it  is  the  only  national 
association  of  military  chaplains.  The 
membership  includes  all  cliaplains  of  all 
wars;  men  of  every  denomination:  rep- 
resenting tiie  Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps, 
Coast  Guard,  and  Air  Force.  All  are  in- 
cluded— Regular,  Reserve,  and  retired 
chaplains. 

The  Nation  is  deeply  indebted  to  our 
military  cliaplains.  They  have  not  only 
given  religious  and  moral  guidance,  con- 
solation, and  courage  to  our  military  per- 
sonnel, tliey  have  also  given  to  all  Amer- 
'cans  a  splendid  example  ol  "Ecumen- 
ism" in  their  mutual  understanding,  co- 
operation, and  friendship. 

The  r.Iilitars'  Chaplains  Association 
lield  t'neir  annual  convention  at  Colo- 
rado Springs,  April  22-25,  1968. 

On  April  24.  the  convention  dele- 
gates c:Uhusiastically  and  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  of  gratitude  and 
prayerful  support  for  their  Military  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  President  Lyndi-n  B. 
John.son. 

I  feel  that  this  historic  resolution  mer- 
its the  attention  of  all  Americans. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas.  Our  President  and  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Military  Forces  of  tlie  United 
States,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  has  borne  the 
heavy  Ijurdens  and  responsibilities  of  the 
leadership  of  our  nation's  military  efforts  i* 
preserxe  the  Integrity  and  freedom  of  a  small 
nation  under  unjust  attack. 

Whereas.  In  his  leadership  as  Commander 
in  Chief,  he  has  been  a  zealous  guardian  ol 
the  spiritual  .md  moral  values  of  the  Mili- 
tary Forces  tinder  his  command, 

Whereas.  His  concern  for  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  Milit.iry  Forces  has  been  a  reflec- 
tion of  his  own  deep  faith  in  and  humble 
dependence  upon  Almighty  God  and, 

Wlicreas,  He  now  has  dedicated  his  talents 
to  the  achievement  of  a  Just  peace. 

Therefore,  We,  the  Military  Chaplains  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  in  convention 
assembled,  express  our  gratitude  to  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

And  further.  We  pledge  to  him  our  daily 
prayers  to  Almighty  God  to  bless  his  efforts 
in  the  difficult  and  tortuous  path  to  the 
blessed  horizon  of  peace. 


MILITARY  CHAPLAINS  ASSOCIATION 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— RESO- 
LUTION OF  GRATITUDE  AND 
PRAYERFUL  SUPPORT  FOR  PRES- 
IDENT LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
'•nous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Mas.sachusetts  IMr.  McCgrmackI  may 
c:\tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


LUMBER  STANDARDS 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaninious  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  iio  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  a  statement  made 
by  me  to  the  press  regarding  lumber 
standards: 

Prfss  Conference  of  Congressman  John  D. 
DINGELL,  May  23.  1968 

One  of  the  most  basic  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy is  the  housing  Industry.  In  the  case  of 
the"  American  family,  the  greatest  single  In- 
vestment they  make  during  their  lifetime  Is 
the  purchase  of  a  home.  The  very  existence  of 


this  home  depends  on  the  structural  lumber. 
the  frame  which  gives  it  strength  and  sup- 
ports its  walls  and  roof. 

My  Small  Buslne.ss  Subcommittee  has  long 
been  concerned  with  whether  the  public  and 
the  small  business  men  In  the  Industry  have 
been  given  a  square  deal  with  respect  to 
structural  lumber. 

This  Subcommittee,  during  the  88th  Con- 
gress, made  tl-ic  following  recommendation: 
"The  Federal  Trade  Commission  should 
proceed  with  both  dispatch  and  vigor  to  fully 
investigate  p:\st  and  present  deceptions  upon 
the  public,  such  as  the  recently  discovered 
examples  of  fraudulent  upgrading  of  lumber 
and  the  use  of  counterfeit  grading  stamps." 

While  the  views  I  give  here  today  are,  of 
course,  my  own,  and  should  not  be  ascribed  to 
any  of  my  colleagues,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  acknowledge  the  great  debt  which  I 
owe  to  both  Congressman  Joe  L.  Evins,  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Small  Business  Committee, 
and  my  colleagues  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  all  of  whom  have  been 
most  helpful  concerning  our  task  in  this  area. 
On  October  20,  1966,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  I  delivered  an  address  raising  ques- 
tions as  to  the  strength  of  lumber  as  pur- 
chased by  the  public.  At  that  time  I  called 
for  "full  protection  for  the  consumer  .  . 
in  .  .  .  grading  and  marketing  through  a 
systematic  and  reliable  testing  procedure."  I 
called  attention  to  differences  between  actual 
and  ascribed  mechanical  properties  of  lumber 
as  great  as  almost  50  percent. 

The  following  month,  November,  the  Trade 
Commission  published  notice  of  a  hearing  on 
MlEgradlng  of  Softwood  Lumber.  The  hear- 
ing was  held  In  March  at  1967.  Their  report 
Is  now  complete.  You  will  find  that  copies 
of  It  have  been  distributed  to  you. 

This  report,  which  will  be  released  in  the 
future  by  the  Trade  Commission,  Is  painfully 
Instructive. 

As  you  would  expect,  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  lumber  Involve  many  highly  technical 
factors  It  is  most  difficult  for  a  layman  to 
understand  all  of  them,  let  alone  make  value 
judgments  concerning  them.  The  Trade 
Commission,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Chairman  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  i.',  t<J  be  com- 
mended for  the  splendid  Job  they  have  done 
in  exposing  and  explaining  some  of  the  cur- 
rent practices  which  are  clearly  against  the 
public  interest. 

By  w^ay  of  beginning,  at  the  present  time, 
the  lumber  industry,  through  a  group  known 
as  the  American  Lumber  Standards  Commit- 
tee, purportedly  oversees  the  grading  and  in- 
specting of  lumber.  The  end  product  is  a 
grade  mark  on  each  piece  of  lumber  which 
indicates  the  species,  the  manufacturer,  and 
the  grade  of  the  lumber,  first,  second,  and 
so  on,  which,  in  theory,  equates  with  a 
given  strength. 

In  structural  lumber.  It  is  not  the  appear- 
ance but  the  performance  that  counts  The 
function  of  the  individual  piece  of  lumber 
is  to  support  a  given  amount  of  weight  over 
a  given  span — that  Is  to  say,  the  distance 
between  supporting  members. 

Tliere  are  available  to  the  industry  v.ist 
bodies  of  data,  the  end  product  of  which  are 
span  tables  which  state  that  a  given  grade 
of  a  gl\  en  species  can  support  a  given  weight 
over  a  given  span.  To  this  end.  architects  and 
others  use  so  called  "span  tables."  If  lumber 
does  not  possess  the  strength  ascribed  to  It. 
It  will  not.  In  truth,  adequately  perform  the 
function  assigned  to  it  by  the  architect  on 
the  basis  of  the  span  table. 

Upon  occasion,  tills  can  be  a  matter  of 
not  only  concern,  but  even  tragedy.  As  an 
example,  in  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee, we  were  Uild  of  the  collapse  of  the  St. 
Rose  of  Lima  Church  in  Baltimore,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1966,  the  direct  cause  of  which  was 
the  failure  of  one  2x4  piece  of  lumber  which 
had  been  misgraded  and  was  of  insufficient 
strength  to  perform  the  vital  function  of 
helping  to  support  the  church  roof. 
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Then,  bearing  In  mind  that  the  lumber 
Industry  has  to  this  day  been  allowed  to 
regulate  Itself,  consider  the  following  finding 
of  the  Trade  Commission  report: 

"The  masquerading  of  low  grade  lumber 
for  high  grade  lumber  has  bilked  consumers 
of  millions  of  dollars:  has  lowered  the  margin 
of  structural  safetv  In  Innumerable  dwell- 
ings: and.  in  the  affected  market  areas,  has 
impaired  competitive  mores  among  surviving 
wholesaleirs.  retailers  and  contractors  " 

This  fraud  upon  the  public  has  worked  In 
a  number  of  ways.  There  Is  mlsgradlng  at 
the  mill  The  Trade  Commission  on  page  23 
of  its  report  notes  that  their  review  of  a 
subfxjenaed  American  Lumber  Standards 
Committee  document  revealed  Instances  of 
grading  agencies'  failure  to  supervise  mills 
adequately. 

They  pointed  out  that  the  range  of  below 
gi'ade  lumber  for  some  grading  agencies  In 
19t;.'>  ran  as  high  as  almost  one  in  three,  that 
is  28  2  percent 

Also,  there  are  Instances  of  below  grade 
incidence,  boards  being  graded  higher  than 
warranted,  of  184  percent  and  146  percent. 
Among  the  two  largest  grading  agencies  in 
the  United  States.  Southern  Pine  Inspection 
Bureau  and  Western  Wood  Products  Asso- 
flatlor>,  tt  runs  as  high  as  8  83  percent  and 
8.-46  pere»nt.  respectively. 

These  figures  strongly  .suggest  that  con- 
sumer protection  has  been  almost  totally 
lacking,  and  it  has.  The  American  Lumber 
Standards  Committee,  which  as  I  have 
pointed  out.  has  the  duty  of  overseeing  the 
grading  system  and  keeping  it  honest,  in 
recent  years  has  budgeted  ;ls  little  as  S18.000 
a  year— their  top  expenditure  being  S59.00O 
for  last  year- -this  much  to  oversee  the  grad- 
ing of  well  in  excess  of  20  billion  board  feet 
of  lumber  a  year,  the  value  of  which  annually 
exceeds  1  billion  dollars. 

It  is  also  revealing  that,  although  grading 
agencies  have  upon  occasion,  been  put  on 
probation,  that  fact  is  made  known  only  to 
the  affected  agency — not  to  its  customers  and 
the  public — the  agency  carries  on  business 
as  usual,  nothing  really  changes.  Never  ha= 
an  agency  suilty  of  mlsgradlng  been  decer- 
tified, even  though  ALSC  has  that  power 

Examples  were  also  found  of  intentional 
mlsgradlng.  In  one  example,  a  .subpoenaed 
document  levealed  that  a  new  grader  was 
.subjected  tc  pressure  from  the  management 
TO  •cruwd  The  grade  '  in  view  of  the  excel- 
lent market 

Sometimes  it  almost  seems  as  though  the 
kvading  system  has  been  devised  to  ■  bilk"' 
the  public  .As  an  example,  southern  yellow 
pine  is  sold  by  the  single  grade,  number  one 
or  two;  and  also  on  a  combined  grade  bsisls. 
number  two  and  better  But  this  lumber  is 
not  checked  to  see  if  it  meets  the  r?quire- 
ments  of  number  one  grade,  only  to  see  if 
it  complies  with  the  requirements  for  num- 
ber two.  Again,  even  though  the  rules  for 
southern  pine  require  that  lumber  up  to  two 
inches  thick  not  contain  more  than  19  per- 
cent moisture  the  Commission  found  that 
■  Lumber  fountl  above  the  required  moisture 
'.evel  is  not  considersd  below  grade  " 

I  would  refer  ycu  to  the  language  of  the 
Commission  on  page  31  of  their  report  for 
an  excellent  summary  of  this  aspect  of  the 
problem 

Lumber  is  also  misgraded  at  destination. 
This  occurs  most  frequently  when  lumber  is 
sent  with  no  grade  mark,  and  a  false  or 
fraudulent  grade  mark  is  placed  on  it  at  the 
point  of  destination. 

In  Long  Island.  It  was  discovered  that  "at 
least  sixty  or  even  70  percent  of  the  lumber 
being  used  in  certain  homes  bore  a  fraudu- 
lent grade  mark  stamp   ' 

Witnesses  testified  that  some  lumber  Is 
bought  for  the  unstated  purpose  of  being 
mixed  with  grade  marked  lumber  of  higher 
Er.ides  One  witness  expressed,  as  his  opinion, 
that  this  is  so  wide  spread  as  to  be  properly 
called  a  common  trade  practice. 


The  Trade  Commission  states  that  It  in- 
tends tj  proceed  with  a  trade  regulation 
rule  requiring  mandatory  grade  marking 
They  are  to  be  commended  for  taking  this 
action,  as  it  is  clearly  required  to  protect 
the  public  Interest. 

It  is  shocking  to  learn  of  the  vast  amounts 
of  marginal  or  substandard  lumber  being 
shipped  Markets  In  which  this  lumber  has 
been  found  in  a  substantial  number  of 
homes  Include  markets  throughout  the 
coimtry  such  as  Houston.  Texas,  Long  Is- 
land. NY.  New  Jersey.  Connecticut.  Penn- 
sylvania. Southern  California.  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  Several  witnesses  testified  that  this 
ungraded  lumber  "endangers  the  lives  of 
those  occupying  the  home,  apartment  or  In- 
dustrial building.  It  does  not  have  the  struc- 
tural strength  to  carry  a  live  or  dead  load 
of  snow,  ice,  etc." 

In  New  York  alone,  there  were  ships  ar- 
riving bearing  8.5  million  board  feet  of  un- 
marked utility  (the  lowest  grade »  lumber 
each  week.  Just  one  dealer  in  that  area  had 
sold  12  million  board  feet  The  average  home 
takes  around  10.000  board  feet. 

Another  way  in  which  the  public  can  be 
"bilked"  is  in  misgrading  as  to  size.  There 
has  been  a  continuing  tendency  over  time  to 
lessen  the  dimensions  of  lumber.  At  one  time 
a  2  x  4.  the  structural  board  of  commonest 
usage,  was.  prior  to  planning,  actually  two 
inches  by  four  inches.  At  the  present  time, 
a  nominal  2x4  must  be  1  and  %  Inches  by 
3  and  ^„  Inches,  dressed  size. 

Under  a  proposed  new  rule,  this  would  be 
decreased  to  I'a  by  3  and  "ir,  Inches  for  a 
"dry"  2x4.1  cannot  conceive  that  it  is  In  the 
public  Interest  for  the  size  of  these  boards 
to  be  decreased  In  this  manner. 

While  It  is  true  that  whether  a  board  is 
marketed  "green"  or  "dry"  it  should  end  up 
at  the  same  size  It  does  not  seem  to  me.  how- 
ever, that  this  should  be  used  .ts  an  excuse 
to  decrease  the  size  of  the  lumber  which 
holds  the  roof  over  the  heads  of  our  families. 

This  brings  me  to  my  next  point  wWch  is 
that,  as  the  Commission  has  found,  lumber 
is  being  sold  misgraded  as  to  its  stress  or 
strength. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all. 
since  the  entire  body  of  assumptions  govern- 
ing span  tables  and  grading  rests  on  the  body 
of  data  supposedly  assigning  strength  on  a 
scientific  basis  to  boards  of  a  given  grade. 
i.e..  containing  only  certain  enumerated  de- 
fects. If  this  data  is  false,  then,  as  the  Com- 
mission points  out.  there  is  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  strength  of  that  grade  of  lumber. 
So  even  if  the  rules  aren't  honest  even  if 
there  is  accurate  grading,  there  is  a  false 
representation  made  on  every  board  graded. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  grade 
books  by  which  the  various  regional  agencies 
throughout  the  country  establish  the  grad- 
ing rules,  according  to  the  Commission  re- 
port, approved  by  a  Federal  Agency,  the  For- 
est Products  Laboratory,  located  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  a  division  of  the  Forest  Service, 
which  Is  within  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

It  is  my  Impression  that  there  Is  much 
to  criticize  ;ibout  their  role  of  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory,  As  an  example,  the 
Commission,  in  its  report,  points  out  that 
the  s.ime  species  of  lumber  can  have  a  sub- 
stantial difference  in  strength  from  one  re- 
gion to  another  For  Instance.  Douglas  fir. 
one  of  the  chief  sp>ecies.  is  much  stronger 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  than  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area  because  of  differences  in  rain 
fall  and  similar  factors  Yet.  Western  Wood 
Products  Association  has  written  its  rules  in 
such  a  way  that  they  apparently  are  assign- 
ing the  same  strength  to  inland  Douglas  fir 
.is  they  are  to  coastal  Douglas  fir. 

The  facts  as  to  the  actual,  as  opposed  to 
the  assigned  strengths,  are  startingly  differ- 
ent. Examination  in  detail  shows  that  the 
coastal  type  of  Douglas  fir  has  a  basic 
strength    value   which   is  almost  50  percent 


higher  than  th.it  of  the  inland  variety.  It 
would  appe:ir  difficult  to  Justify  this  practice 
yet.  apparently,  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory has  given  its  approval  to  this  very 
practice 

As  a  further  example,  the  Southern  Forest 
contains  primarily  six  subspecies  of  south- 
ern yellow  pine  These  have  a  variation  i;i 
elasticity  or  stiffness  of  as  much  as  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  per  square  Inch  Be- 
tween the  two  strongest  species  and  the  two 
species  which  ;iccount  for  75  percent  of  al! 
southern  pine  currently  being  milled,  there 
is  a  difference  of  200.000  pounds  per  sqiiarp 
inch.  Yet,  tlie  higher  v.ilue  is  being  a.sslgneci 
to  the  entire  group  of  species. 

This  evidently  has  both  the  acquiescence 
and  the  approval  of  the  American  Lumbe- 
Standards  Cjmmittee  and  the  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory  as  well 

There  are  other  .similar  situations  in  whirli 
stronger  and  weaker  species  are  grouped,  and 
the  mechanical  properties  of  the  stronger  are 
used  to  "pull  up  "  the  strengths  of  the  weaker 
species,  through  the  device  of  averaging  t!ie 
strength  for  all  the  species  and  tlieii  ascrib- 
ing it  to  each  of  them.  Too  often,  the  ranee 
of   strengths   grouped    together  i.s  cxce.ssive 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  clearly  against  the 
public  Interest.  It  Is  a  practice  which  simply 
must  be  stopped. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Department  (-r 
Commerce  is  on  the  verge  of  promulgating 
a  new  lumber  standard.  Under  the  terms  o: 
an  antitrust  decree  of  some  years  ago.  this 
standard  also  creates  the  American  Lumber 
Standards  Committee  and  the  entire  systeir. 
of  and  structure  for  grading  and  inspectloi. 
This  action  by  the  Dspartment  of  Commerce 
would,  in  effect,  reenact  all  the  vices  and 
shortcomings  which  I  have  enumerated  here 
today,  with  one  exception  which  is  scarcely 
an  improvement — the  boards  will  be  thinner 
than  before. 

I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  Richard  W. 
O'Neill,  the  distinguished  editor  of  House  and 
Home  when  he  says  that: 

"Some  experts  have  it  that  60  percent  o'. 
all  so-called  grade  marked  lumber  in  the 
US.  won't  m  .-et  the  assumptions  of  the  span 
tables,  and  as  a  result  the  various  building 
codes  have  built  ir  huge  safety  factors  for 
lumber  use.  Just  to  cover  the  fact  that  one 
2x4  may  have  only  a  third  of  the  strength  or 
another  2  x  4 

"The  size  battle  down  at  the  Department 
of  Commerce  is  really  a  camoufiage  of  •l;e 
real  problem  of  the  variation  of  structural 
strengths  of  various  species  of  wood.  Put  an- 
other way.  the  half  pound  of  meat  that  :. 
consumer  might  buy  for  his  dinner  could  b-' 
grain  fed  angus  beef,  horsemeat.  dogmeat  cr 
ratmeat — there  could  be  a  world  of  difference 
in  a  simple  specification  that  calls  for  'half 
a  pound  of  meat'.  What  is  most  urgentlv 
needed  in  the  housing  business  is  a  stres? 
rating  system  that  would  apply  to  all  lumber 
sold  for  structural  uses,  a  system  that  would 
permit  lumber  to  be  used  in  the  same  way 
that  the  steel  construction  Industry  u.ses 
\arious  alloys  for  their  differing  strengths." 

The  Trade  Commission  has  noted  in  it.s 
report  the  urgent  need  for  stress  grading, 
grading  which  would  show  the  actual 
strength  of  each  board.  Opponents  of  this 
say  that  technology  does  not  exist  that  could 
do  this  In  a  practical  and  economic  way. 

First  of  all,  I  disagree  with  this  contention. 
During  our  hearings,  one  of  the  wltnesse.= 
who  testified  demonstrated  a  simple  method 
of  doing  this.  Again.  L,  J.  Markwardt.  one  c'. 
the  outstanding  lumber  technicians  in  the 
world,  testified  that,  in  his  opinion,  stress 
grading  for  stiffness  Is  "simplicity  Itself  and 
can  be  done  very  accurately." 

Surely,  if  we  can  develop  the  technology 
to  place  men  in  orbit,  we  can  determine  reli- 
able strength  values  for  the  lumber  which 
insures  the  safety  of  our  families. 

Within  the  next  several  weeks,  It  is  my 
intention  to  hold  hearings,  asking  for  an  ex- 
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planatlon  of  this  dismal  state  of  affairs:  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  what  likely 
will  be  very  difficult  questions  concerning  his 
.Agency's  role  in  this  matter.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  will  be  asked  to  appear,  ac- 
companied by  the  staff  of  the  Forest  Products 
Lab.  to  explain  their  role.  The  President  of 
the  American  Lumber  Standards  Committee 
will  be  asked  to  answer  for  the  lumber  indtis- 
try's  apparent  disregard  of  consumer  rights. 
Additionally,  ufwn  receiving  this  testi- 
mony. I  shall  prepare  and  Introduce  legisla- 
tion which  will  Include,  in  addition  to  any 
other  additional  matters  which  may  appear 
necessary  during  the  course  of  the  hearings, 
the  following:  requirements  for  mandatory 
grade  marking  of  structural  limiber;  making 
the  simulating,  coimterfeitlng  or  unauthor- 
ized use  of  lumber  grade  marks  a  criminal 
offense:  and  also  making  it  unlawful  to 
knowingly  misrepresent  the  species,  size, 
strength  or  grade  of  lumber;  and  any  other 
provisions  which  are  found  necessary  to  fully 
protect  the  home  buyer. 


EQUALIZATION   OF   MILITARY 
RETIREMENT  PAY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
;  emarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
I  he  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today  legislation  de- 
.<isrned  to  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  vay  of 
iiiembers  of  the  uniformed  .services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service. 

Many  of  my  constituents  have  brought 
:o  my  attention  the  inequity  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  basing  increases  in  mili- 
tary retired  pay  on  the  cost-of-living 
index  instead  of  the  fonner  more  liberal 
method  of  recomputation  of  such  pay. 
I  have  given  this  matter  much  thought. 
The  more  I  think  about  it,  the  more  I 
3.m  convinced  that  my  bill,  which  would 
restore  the  former  system,  is  equitable 
»    and  just. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  who  feel  that 
:i  my  bill  was  enacted,  it  would  set  the 
.^cage  for  other  groups  to  .seek  similar 
legislation.  If  this  were  a  new  proposal, 
;or  which  there  was  no  precedent,  I  could 
ijerhaps  understand  the  justification  for 
this  viewpoint.  On  the  contrary,  my  bill 
does  not  establish  a  new  precedent;  it 
does  not  establish  a  liew  and  unique  sys- 
tem for  military  retirees;  it  would  mere- 
ly restore  to  this  group  a  beiiefit  which 
had.  in  effect,  been  held  out  to  them  as 
an  inducement  to  make  the  militarj- 
profession  their  clio.sen  career. 

For  more  than  100  years,  the  law  pro- 
vided that  when  our  militar>'  men  retired 
from  active  service,  their  retired  pay 
".vould  be  based  on  a  certain  percentage 
of  their  active  duty  base  pay,  and  that 
•-vhenever  active  duty  pay  scales  were  in- 
creased, retired  pay  would  be  increased 
correspondingly. 

In  1958.  the  Congress,  for  reasons 
"vhich  appeared  cogent  at  the  time,  de- 
viated from  the  long-established  prin- 
ciple of  recomputation  by  granting  a  flat 
6-percent  pay  increase  to  those  who  were 
then  on  the  retired  rolls  of  the  military 
.services.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
85th  Congress  did  not  repeal  the  portion 
of  the  military  pay  laws  which  provided 


for  automatic  recomputation:  it  simply 
substituted  a  different  method  in  that 
particular  act.  It  was  not  until  October 
1963,  more  than  5  years  later,  that  action 
was  taken  to  repeal  the  principle  of  re- 
computation of  retired  pay. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  whether 
we,  in  tlie  Congress,  have  leneged  on  a 
moral  obligation  to  our  retired  service- 
men who  had  dedicated  the  major  por- 
tion of  their  adult  lues  to  the  .seiTice 
of  our  Nation.  During  the  period  in  which 
the  majority  of  these  men  sen-ed.  active 
duty  pay  was  relatively  low  in  compari- 
son with  pay  in  other  professions,  and 
pay  raises  were  few  and  far  between. 

In  the  more  than  40  years  from  1922 
to  1963.  the  pei'iod  during  which  these 
men  sei-ved.  active  duty  pay  for  the  mili- 
tary senices  was  increased  only  eight 
times,  with  six  of  these  pay  increases  oc- 
curing  after  World  War  II.  Contrast  this 
to  the  pay  increases  granted  tlie  present 
active  duty  forces.  Beginning  m  1963.  ac- 
tive duty  pay  has  been  increased  five 
times,  with  tlie  sixth  pay  raise  scheduled 
to  take  effect  this  year. 

I  strongly  favor  paying  our  service- 
men on  active  duty  a  fair  and  equitable 
wage.  I  feel  that  they  deserve  every  con- 
sideration which  our  grateful  countiy 
can  afford  to  give  them.  But  I  feel  that 
once  we  have  made  a  promi.se  to  them, 
we  must  stand  behind  our  word,  whether 
it  was  given  today,  20  years  ago.  or  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

To  hold  out  promises,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  an  inducement  to  a  long  career  in  the 
militar>'  .services,  and  then  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  benefits  to  individuals  after 
their  .service  is  completed — on  the  basis 
that  the  Government  has  no  legal  obliga- 
tion to  fulfill  its  commitments — at  once 
breaks  faith  with  those  who  have  already 
retired  and  raises  grave  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  those  on  active  duty  as  to  their 
t  reatment  in  the  years  to  come. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  De- 
fense Department  has  completed  a  study 
in  which  it  propo.ses  that  military  men 
on  active  duty  contribute  a  portion  of 
their  active  duty  pay  toward  their  re- 
tirement pay.  This,  the  Dei^artment 
argues,  will  give  these  men  the  feeling 
that  they  have  a  "vested"  right  to  such 
retirement  pay.  I  don't  argue  this  point. 
But  once  it  is  accepted  that  the  promises 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  the  individual 
member  of  its  Armed  Forces  are  enforce- 
able only  if  contained  in  a  written  con- 
tract as  a  "vested"  right,  the  morale  of 
the  active  duty  forces  will  clearly  be  de- 
stroyed. 

In  these  trying  days,  when  there  is  so 
much  disregard  for  law  and  order;  when 
it  appears  to  be  the  "in"  thing  to  trample 
and  burn  our  f!ag  and  to  relegate  patriot- 
ism to  the  high-button-shoe  era:  when 
misguided  mentors  of  our  young  men  at- 
tempt to  outdo  one  another  in  fomenting 
ideas  designed  to  tear  down  the  frame- 
work of  our  constitutional  government, 
we  turn  our  backs  on  those  whose  sole 
job  was  to  protect  and  defend  our  lives 
and  ou"  Constitution. 

The  military  retirement  system  was 
initiated  by  Congress  during  the  Civil 
War.  It  was  at  that  time  that  the  basic 
principle  of  keeping  retired  pay  geared  to 
current  active  duty  pay  schedules  was 
established.  This  basic  principle  was  not 


seiiously  challenged  by  successive  Con- 
gresses until  passage  of  the  Joint  Services 
Pay  Act  of  1922,  which  denied  to  those 
already  retired — similar  to  the  Pay  Act  of 
1958— the  right  to  recompute  retired  pay 
on  the  basis  of  the  new  pay  schedule. 

However,  the  69th  Congress,  in  passing 
Public  Law  204  in  1926,  corrected  this  in- 
justice. Senate  Report  S.  364.  69th  Con- 
gress, contained  this  statement: 

The  1922  legislation  deprived  ail  officers 
retired  prior  tu  that  date  of  said  benefits, 
thereby  violating  the  basic  law  under  which 
these  officers  gained  their  retirement  rights 
There  is  no  Justice  in  two  pay  schedules  lor 
equal  merit  and  equal  service 

In  my  opinion,  this  statement  is  ti'ue 
today  as  it  was  more  than  40  years  ago. 
Thei-e  is  no  justice  in  two  or  moi'e  pay 
schedules  for  equal  merit  and  equal  serv- 
ice. It  is  my  feeling,  as  it  was  of  our  pred- 
eces.sors  in  these  Halls  of  Congress,  that 
militaiT  retired  pay  should  once  again  be 
linked  directly  with  active  duty  pay,  and 
automatic  adjustments  in  retired  pay 
assured  whenever  active  duty  pay  rates 
are  changed. 


IMPROVING  LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS  IN  THE  FEDERAL 
SERVICE 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CahfoiTiia'.^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  cosponsor  H.R.  460.  a  measure 
which  will  finally  and  belatedly  bring 
.some  semblance  of  reason  to  the  labor- 
management  policies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. While  some  progress  has  been 
made  in  recent  years  toward  fostering  an 
enlightened  approach  to  public  employee 
labor  relations,  the  traditional  paternal- 
i.stic  attitude  still  prevails.  H.R.  460  will 
at  least  a'low  public  employees  an  equal 
voice  in  the  formulatian  of  decisions  af- 
fecting them.  * 

Employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
have  come  a  long  way  since  1902  when 
postal  workers  were  forbidden  by  law 
"either  directly  or  indirectly,  individ- 
ually or  through  associations,  to  solicit 
an  increase- of  pay  or  to  influence  or  at- 
tempt to  influence  in  their  own  interest 
any  other  legislation  whatever,  either  be- 
fore Congress  or  its  committees,  or  in  any 
way  save  through  the  heads  of  the  De- 
partment in  or  under  which  they  .serve 
on  penalty  of  dismissal  from  the  Gov- 
ernment service."  This  approach  was 
abandoned  10  years  later,  but  it  was  not 
until  1962  that  the  Federal  Government 
liad  any  stated  policy  whatsoever  for 
dealing  with  its  own  employees.  In  that 
year.  President  Kennedy  issued  Executive 
Order  10988  which  recognized  the  right 
of  employees  to  join  or  to  refrain  from 
joining  unions,  gave  employees — through 
their  unions — some  greater  measure  of 
participation  in  the  formulation  of  per- 
sonnel policies,  and  defined  the  respon- 
sibilities of  management  in  conducting 
agency  business  efficiently  and  in  the 
public  interest. 
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Executive  Order  10988  was.  at  its  in- 
ception, a  ^ant  step  forward.  It  did.  at 
least,  fill  a  total  void.  Yet  in  the  inter- 
vening years  we  have  had  ample  evidence 
that  the  Executive  order  'lot  only  con- 
tain.s  flaws  but  leaves  a  great  deal  unsaid, 
as  well  We  therefore  proixise  to  remedy 
these  deficiencies  by  enacting  H.R.  460 
during  this  session  of  Congress. 

Our  declaration  of  policy  recognizes 
that  .^trontr  employee  orijaniTiations  are 
m  the  public  interest  and  should  be  en- 
couraged by  lawful  means.  It  also  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  employee  organizations 
to  pre.sent  grievances  without  restraint, 
coercion,  mterference,  intimidation,  or 
reprisal. 

The  provi.sio.".'^  of  H.R  460  relating  to 
the  administration  of  the  Covernment's 
labor-manasement  program  vsill  be  a 
substantial  improvement  over  provisions 
of  the  Executive  order.  Under  our  meas- 
ure, the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  be  au- 
thorized to  .set  the  rules  and  regulations 
for  departments  and  ayencies  to  loUow 
in  the  implementation  of  the  act.  If  it 
is  found  that  a  department  or  agency 
has  failed  to  develop  an  adequat?  labor- 
manaaenient  program — or  has  allowed 
administrative  violations — the  Secretary 
"shall  a.ssume  responsibility"  for  devel- 
oping a  labor-management  program 
therein. 

Section  402  of  this  measure  directs  thr- 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  prepare  standards 
of  conduct  for  employee  organizations 
and  a  pro{X)sed  code  of  fair  labor  prac- 
tices for  the  Federal  service. 

H.R.  460  will  also  establish  a  clear  and 
effective  system  for  processing  employee 
grievances.  The  scope  of  a  grievance  is 
specifically  defined  as  covering  "the  ef- 
fect, interpretation,  or  application  of  any 
law.  rule,  regulation,  or  provision  of  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement,  govern- 
ins;  any  condition  cf  employment,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  working  conditions. 
work  procedures,  automation,  safety, 
transfers,  job  classification,  promotional 
procedures,  demotions,  rates  of  pay,  re- 
duction in  force,  hours  of  work,  and 
disciplinary  actions." 

The  details  of  agency  grievance  pro- 
cedures are  to  be  worked  out  in  negotia- 
tion or  consultation  with  union  represen- 
tatives of  the  employees  involved.  It  is 
specifically  stated  that  such  procedures 
will  assure  that  employees  have  the  right 
to  be  represented  throuch  their  union, 
that  reasonable  and  fixed  time  limits  are 
to  be  observed  for  a  decision  at  each  step 
of  the  grievance  procedure,  that  the  em- 
ployee has  the  right  to  witnesses  at  each 
step,  and  that  neither  the  employee,  his 
\\itnesses.  nor  his  representatives  will 
suffer  loss  of  pay  for  time  spent  in  proc- 
essing the  grievance. 

Tills  measure,  moreover,  provides  gen- 
eral ETUidelines  for  the  processing  of 
grievances.  The  employee  may.  through 
his  union,  carry  his  gi-ievance  from  the 
lowest  management  level  having  author- 
ity to  the  chief  supervisorj'  officer  of  the 
agency.  "Failing  prompt  and  satisfactory 
adjustment.  ■  the  problem  may  then  be 
appealed  to  the  principal  administrative 
officer  of  the  agency.  If  no  satisfactory 
adjustment  is  made  at  this  point,  the 
union  may  in  writing  request  arbitration 
by  a  three-member  board  of  arbitration. 


composed  of  one  per.son  named  by  the 
union,  one  named  by  the  agency,  and  one 
impartial  member  cho.sen  by  both  sides: 
or.  in  the  event  of  disagreement  in  selec- 
tion between  the  union  and  the  agency, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  select  the 
third  member.  The  decision  of  this  board 
will  he  final  and  binding.  Such  a  board 
will  be  qualified  to  render  its  decision 
based  on  all  the  facts  in  a  particular  sit- 
uation, and  will  assure  that  a  decision 
reached  will  have  been  formulated  with 
both  sides  adequately  represented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  only  briefly  sum- 
marized the  major  provisions  of  H.R. 
460.  Enactment  of  this  measure  is  essen- 
tial. We  must  not  only  correct  the  pres- 
ent inadequacies  in  our  system:  we  must 
also  formalize  our  policies  as  the  law  of 
the  land.  Our  public  servants  have  been 
treated  too  long  and  too  often  as  step- 
children. It  is  up  to  this  Congress  to  grant 
them  the  stature  that  they  deserve.  It  is 
up  to  this  Congress  to  reaffirm  its  faith 
in  the  Federal  service  by  taking  positive 
action  on  H.R.  460. 


QUICK.  QUIET  AND  CONFIDENTLAL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    Eientleman    from 
Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 15.  1967.  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Act  of  1967  became  Public  Law  90-201. 
The    overwhelming    majority    of    the 
Members  of  Congress  supported  the  final 
version  of  this  legislation,  reflecting  the 
sincere  desire  of  Congress  to  provide  the 
American  people  with  the  most  healthful 
meat  and  meat  products  possible  under 
existing  technology. 

During  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  officials  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  pres-^nted  evidence 
allegedly  showing  widespread  unsanitary 
conditions,  neglect,  and  filth  in  nonfed- 
erally  inspected  meat  processing  plants. 

This  USDA  "evidence"  caused  a  na- 
tional scandal.  The  public  was  shocked, 
and  for  months  butchers  reported  diffi- 
culty in  sellino;  meat  without  the  -USDA 
Inspected"  label.  "Consumer  champions" 
like  Ralph  Nader  and  Betty  Fiarnoss 
waged  a  propaganda  war  against  the 
State-inspected  plants.  The  legislation 
signed  into  law  in  December  reflected 
widespread  mistrust  of  any  State  agency 
or  plant  manager's  ability  or  desire  to 
maintain  sanitary  conditions.  The  Fed- 
eral Government— through  the  USDA— 
had  convinced  many  Americans  that  only 
federally  inspected  meat  was  wholesome. 

I  SDA    TACTICS    UNCLEAN? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  make  very  clear 
at  the  outset:  I  am  for  clean  meat,  but 
also  for  clean,  aboveboard  investigation . 

The  May  20.  1968,  issue  of  the  National 
Observer  confirms  suspicions  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  used  decep- 
tion and  underhanded  tactics  to  "collect" 
the  data  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  as  unbiased  fact.  It  is  shock- 
ing   that   at   least    one   Department    of 


Agriculture  official  issued  marching  or- 
ders to  his  men  to  work  "quietly  in  such 
a  manner  that  no  one  is  aware  of  the  real 
purpose  of  your  visit,"  Federal  in.spec- 
tors  were  instructed  to  "discontinue  all 
other  work."  and  were  sent  into  several 
States  to  find  "horrible  examples"  of 
filth  and  grime  and  disease.  The.se  re- 
ports were  to  be  used  at  the  hearings  of 
our  committee  in  connection  with  the 
propo.sed  amendments  to  the  Iileat  In- 
spection Act. 

CONFIDENTIAL    MEMO    TELLS    THE    STORY 

An  alleged  photocopy  of  a  confidential 
memorandum  from  Mr.  Wilbur  F. 
Michael,  officer  in  charge  of  the  Dallas 
area  compliance  and  evaluation  staff— 
an  investigative  arm  of  the  USDA  Meat 
Inspection  Service — was  printed  alonnr 
with  the  National  Observer  article.  The 
article  reports  this  memorandum  was 
substantially  in  line  with  what  was  asked 
of  inspectors  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  memorandum  casts  objectivity  to  the 
wind.  Mr.  Michael  directed  his  field  in- 
spectors to  perform  an  investigation  en- 
tirely devoid  of  objectivity — with  the  re- 
sults a  foregone  conclusion. 

He  virtually  ordered  his  inspectors  to 
go  find  the  dirt — he  knew  it  was  out 
there  somewhere. 

This  episode  of  fear-mongering  ha.s 
cost  the  American  livestock  producer— 
and  the  meat  industry  generally — dearly 
in  economic  terms.  Estimates  have  pro- 
jected farmers'  and  ranchers'  losses  in 
the  millions  of  dollars  during  the  past 
season  of  sensationalism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  report  in  the  Na- 
tional Observer  is  accurate,  and  if  the 
Department  undertook  to  mislead  the 
American  people,  causing  them  to  be- 
lieve their  State  and  local  officials  were 
incompetent  and  incapable  of  protect- 
ing them  from  the  dangers  of  unsanitary 
meat,  those  responsible  for  this  depar- 
ture from  democratic  and  accepted  prac- 
tice should  be  required  to  answer  for 
their  conduct  and  be  dismissed  immedi- 
ately. 

CALL    FOR    INVESTICATION 

Today  I  have  requested  hearings  by 
the  Departmental  Oversight  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member.  The  entire  procedure  used 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  col- 
lecting data  used  as  evidence  before  Con- 
gress must  be  investigated. 

Our  committee  hears  testimony  from 
the  Agriculture  Department  on  a  variety 
of  subjects  each  year.  We  cannot  tolerate 
deception:  the  American  people  deserve 
better  treatment  from  their  executive  of- 
ficials. 

No  official  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue in  any  capacity  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility if  he  has  shown  such  serious  lack 
of  good  judgment  as  has  apparently 
been  found  here. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
I  Mrs.  MayI  placed  in  yesterday's  Con- 
GREss.ioN.AL  RECORD  on  page  15484  the 
complete  text  of  the  National  Ob.server 
article. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  letter 
delivered  today  to  the  chairman  of  our 
Departmental  Oversight  Subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Elicio 
DE  L.\  Garza  : 
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May  29,   1968. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  In  ref- 
erence to  the  recent  revelations  in  The  Na- 
tional Obaeri-cr  concerning  the  procedures 
allegedly  used  by  the  U  S.  Department  of 
.'\grlc\ilture  officials  in  securing  information 
about  State  inspected  meat  plants  as  a  D;wis 
for  our  Committee's  consideration  of  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act. 

In  case  you  have  not  seen  Thr  National  Ob- 
<iervpr  article  and  the  allegations  made 
therein,  a  copy  is  attached  for  your  refer- 
ence. As  you  will  note,  the  article  cont.ilns 
.1  copy  of  a  USDA  memorandum  entitled 
■Special  Project  QQUC — Quick.  Quiet  and 
Confidential",  and  it  instructs  various  field 
officers  of  the  Meat  Inspection  Branch  to 
secure  information  •'.  .  .  quietly  in  such  a 
manner  that  no  one  Is  aware  of  the  real  pur- 
pose of  yotir  visit". 

As  Chairman  of  the  Departmental  Over- 
sight Suljcommittee.  you  must  certainly 
share  my  profound  concern  over  this  type  of 
administrative  proceiiure.  If  it  should  be 
f.ictual.  our  Subcommittee  should  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  insure  that  such  con- 
duct does  not  occur  again. 

I  therefore  respectfully  request  that  a 
meeting  of  our  Subcommittee  be  called  forth- 
with to  discuss  what  appropriate  steps  might 
be  taken  to  thorougly  investigate  this  seri- 
ous matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  Dole, 
Member  of  Congre.'iS. 


LOUIS  CLIFFORD 


Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks nt  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FFIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
v.'ith  deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
passing  of  my  friend.  Louis  Clifford,  city 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press. 

Ohio  and  particularly  greater  Cleve- 
land will  miss  his  influence  and  judgment 
ni  dissemination  of  news.  Louis  Clifford 
led  an  exemplary  life  and  his  passing  will 
be  mourned. 

Tom  Boardman.  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Press,  aptly  expressed  the  feeling  of  the 
legion  of  Lou's   friends   when  he  said: 

Louis  Clifford  directed  the  local  newsgatn- 
erlng  staff  of  The  Press  for  25  years— years  of 
excitement,  years  of  drama,  years  of  change. 

The  challenge  which  these  changma  times 
posed  was  one  that  Louis  Clifford  welcomed, 
and  to  which  he  responded  skillfully  and  ef- 
fectively. 

He  won.  as  well,  the  professional  respect 
and  the  personal  affection  of  a  generation  of 
newspapermen  with  whom  lie  worked,  and 
whom  lie  trained. 

And  for  these,  his  loss  is  measured  m  a  very 
personal  dimension.  He  was  a  fine  man  and  a 
line  friend,  and  the  memories  of  his  good  life 
will  endure  for  us  through  countless  years 
to  come. 

Under  leave  granted,  I  include  edito- 
rials from  the  Cleveland  Press  and  the 
Plain  Dealer: 

I  From  the  Cleveland  Press) 

Louts    CLIFFORD 

The  vital  nerve  center  of  a  newspaper's 
editorial  department  is  the  city  desk.  At  The 
Press,  for  25  years,  the  man  who  ran  that 
nerve  center  with  an  imperturbable  calm  was 
Louis  CUfford. 

Mr.  Clifford,  who  died  Saturday  at  the  age 
of  61.  was  a  newspaperman's  newspaperman. 
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There  was  no  pretense  about  him;  he  was 
a  pro 

Mr.  Clifford  had  imerrmg  Instincts  about 
news.  He  could  feel  where  there  was  a  story 
to  be  smoked  out  and  what  facts  were  needed 
to  make  the  news  more  tlian  routine.  He 
knew  what  people  should  know — and  what 
they  wanted  to  know. 

To  say  that  he  flawlessly  directed  coverage 
on  the  big  news  events  of  this  tciwii  would  be 
to  give  only  one  side  of  the  man.  If  this  paper 
has  long  been  thought  of  as  knowing  and 
caring  about  what  the  "little  guy"  is  think- 
ing. Mr.  Clifford  must  be  given  much  of  the 
credit  tor  that  spirit. 

He  was  a  man  who  was  not  effusive  In  Jils 
prai.se.  But  If  he  said  about  a  story  you  had 
written.  'That's  a  good  reading  piece."  your 
clay  was  made.  He  never  raised  his  voice,  yet 
tiicre  was  no  question  about  the  nrmness 
with  which  he  ran  the  ciiv  room.  A  sidelong 
glance  over  his  eyeglasses  was  enough  warn- 
ing to  a  reporter  that  his  performance  had 
been  less  than  perfect. 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  what  Mr.  Clifford 
would  want  his  colleagues  to  do  without  him. 
He  would  want  them  to  keep  on  getting  the 
news  first  and  getting  It  straight.  And  this,  in 
his  ab.sence.  Is  what  we  will  do. 

I  From  the  Plain  Dealer  | 
Louis  Clifford 

Louis  Clifford,  city  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Press  for  25  years,  w  as  a  keen  competitor  who 
not  only  kept  his  own  reporters  aler'  and  in- 
quisitive but  plavcd  a  large  part  in  the 
strongly  competitive  spirit  that  has  existed 
between  Cleveland's  afternoon  newspaper  and 
The  Plain  Dealer. 

His  death  at  the  age  of  61  takes  from 
the  Cleveland  newspaper  scene  a  real  pro. 
He  will  be  missed  by  the  many  newspapermen 
uud  ex-newspapormen  who  benefited  Irom 
his  guidance. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Press | 

There  Was  a  Little  of  Louis  Clifford  in 

Every  Press  Story 

The  thing  about  a  city  editor  is  that  he 
•jecomes  a  part  of  nearly  every  local  news- 
p.vper  story.  His  influence  and  judgment  show 
ni  whether  it  is  written,  when  ii  is  written 
.ihd  how  It  Is  written — and  more  than  likely 
he  has  a  hand  in  writing  it. 

So  at  least  It  was  with  Louis  CUfford  who 
:roin  1943  until  his  death  Saturday  at  61  was 
city  editor  of  The  Press. 

As  one  who  often  e.xpressed  admiration  for 
such  a  llamboyant  performer  as  the  old 
Cleveland  News,  a  man  who  boisterously 
scolded  his  staff.  Louie  was  unfailing  quiet 
and  considerate,  even  when  pressures  were 
most  Intense. 

Speaking  m  1961  at  the  Indiana  tJniversity 
Press  Institute  seminar.  Louie  paid  his  re- 
.spects  to  Bergener  in  these  words: 

"I  w-as  on  the  police  and  the  criminal 
courts  beats  most  of  my  four  years  of  ap- 
prenticeship under  Mr.  Bergener.  He  was  a 
cussing,  shouting,  reporter-insulting,  hard- 
boiled  individual  for  whom  despite  his 
cussedness.  I  bore  a  tremendous  amount  of 
admiration  and  even  a  trace  of  affection." 

It  was  not  often  that  Louie  revealed  as 
much  as  that  about  himself,  so  it  is  worth 
noting  that  he  wa-s  almost  the  e.xact  opposite 
of  his  mentor.  And  after  four  years  of  such 
driving,  in  spite  of  the  nostalgia  he  expressed 
more  than  three  decades  later,  he  came  to 
The  Press  for  his  career. 

Very  few  of  today's  editorial  staff  at  The 
Press  have  any  recollection  of  Louie  as  a  beat 
reporter  or  rewrite  man.  Those  who  do  say 
he  performed  in  these  fundamentals  with 
creat  skill  and  discrimination  He  covered 
both  police  and  courts  during  the  exciting 
lawlessness  of  prohibition. 

When  he  talked  at  Indiana  University,  he 
jpoke  highly  of  the  competitive  days  when 
The  Press  and  the  old  News  were  eyeball  to 


eyeball  every  edition  every  day.  Such  compe- 
tition, he  said,  sharpened  the  staff  and  its 
product  by  the  hour. 

But  he  also  said: 

"For  the  tremendous  Improvement  in 
newspapers  in  the  last  25  years  I  credit 
largely  two  factors:  The  planning,  prepara- 
tion and  thinking  ahead  that  go  into  the 
daily  edition  output,  and  the  wide  broaden- 
ing of  the  base  of  coverage." 

Louie  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
development  of  a  more  responsive  and  re- 
.sponslble  press.  His  contributions  to  modern 
journalism  have  been  widely  recognized. 

E.irly  In  his  city  desk  career  he  was  a 
speaker  at  the  American  Press  Institute 
at  Columbia  University  on  the  training  of 
.-taff.  He  returned  later  to  lead  a  three- 
week  seminar  on  municipal   affairs. 

For  all  his  intense  interest  in  the  affairs 
wf  Cleveland,  he  made  only  infrequent  and 
highly  t  elective  public  appearances.  But 
quietly  he  accepted  civic  responsibility,  de- 
\otlng  his  own  time  and  attention. 

He  was  a  member  nf  the  Euclid  Charier 
Commission,  which  a  few  years  back  re- 
vamped and  notably  stabilized  the  govern- 
ment i.f  that  city.  He  was  a  member  for 
several  yc.nrs  of  the  Euclid-Glenville  Hos- 
pital Board,  during  Us  time  of  greatest 
expansion.  • 

Louie  also  was  a  sentimentalist.  On  a 
vacation  five  years  ago,  Louie  came  upon 
Rev.  Fr.  Albert  Schmidt  in  his  povprty  parish 
of  COOO  hill  people  at  Ponce,  Puerto  Rico. 
Louie  wrote  a  fistful  of  stories,  raising  sub- 
stantial sums  for  the  people. 

Born  in  Wabash.  111..  Louie  lived  most  of 
his  life  m  this  community.  In  1924  he  gradu- 
ated from  Cathedral  Latin  High  School  and 
eiuerea  immedialtiy  upon  :ns  ncwspajjer 
c.ireer.  The  family  home  is  22561  Edgccllff 
Dr..  Euclid. 

He  was  named  1965  Man  of  the  Year  by 
Cathedral  Latin  Alumni  Assn..  receiving  a 
scroll  that  called  attention  to  his  devotion 
lo  church,  family  and  The  Press. 

His  surviving  family  are  his  wife  Pat  and 
three  children.  Dr.  John  E..  professor  and 
head  of  drama  at  Bradley  University,  Peoria. 
111.;  Mrs.  Eugene  (Donna)  O'Donnell.  Euclid, 
and  Thomas  S..  a  teacher  of  physics  at  the 
Grosse  Polnte.  Mich,.  High  School.  There 
are  8  grandchildren  A  brother.  Roland,  also 
survives. 

Two  weeks  ago  Louie  received  from  doc- 
tors the  sad  news  that  he  had  inoperable 
heart  disease.  On  Dec.  13  he  had  lost  his 
brother  Robert,  also  a  Press  veteran,  to 
heart  disease,  and  the  word  about  himself 
shook  him  up. 

But  he  returned  to  work  at  the  city  desk. 
to  make  up  his  mind  what  to  do.  The  alter- 
natives were  varied.  He  could  have  retired 
to  a  life  of  ease,  which  he  said  was  not  at- 
tractive. He  could  have  taken  a  less  de- 
manding assignment. 

"I'll  take  next  week  off  and  decide  what 
I'm  going  to  do,"  he  told  a  close  friend 

He  died  as  he  was  starting  that  vacation. 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1968 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  dis- 
grace to  our  countiy  that  crime  has  be- 
come a  national  concern  and  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  Public  order  should 
be  the  first  business  of  government.  Law 
enforcement  is  essentially  a  local  prob- 
lem and  must  be  dealt  with  locally.  How- 
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ever,  when  lawlessness  reaches  into  ever>- 
section  of  the  country,  then  it  becomes 
a  national  problem.  Congress  must  heed 
the  cr>-  of  all  our  citizens  by  enacting  an 
effective  anticrlme  program. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  view  as  par- 
ticularly unfortunate  the  House's  failure 
to  complete  action  today  on  the  omnibus 
crime  control  and  safe  streets  bill.  I  am 
glad  that  the  unanimous-consent  request 
to  send  the  bill  to  conference  was  re- 
jected by  my  colleagues,  because  it  has 
been  rumored  in  the  press  that  such  a 
move  would  have  killed  this  much- 
needed  legislation.  However,  I  had  hoped 
the  House  would  have  agreed  to  an  im- 
mediate discussion  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments and  final  action  before  the  Memo- 
rial Day  recess. 

An  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
today.  May  29.  1968,  reemphasized  the 
immediate  need  for  this  legislation  by 
relating  that  the  increase  of  crime  in 
April  in  New  York  City  alone  was  27 
percent,  as  reported  by  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

The  .substance  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
is  long  overdue.  Although  legislation  is 
not  always  perfect,  this  does  not  give 
any  one  Congressman  or  any  one  com- 
mittee the  right  to  delay  or  to  sacrifice 
>eislation  bpcau.5c  of  possible  objec- 
tionable features.  Disregard  of  the  will 
of  the  people  and  of  this  body's  previous 
actions  Is.  to  me.  unacceptable. 

I  have  long  been  a  devoted  and  active 
supporter  of  civil  rights  for  all  persons, 
all  minorities,  and  all  sjroups  Support 
for  civil  rights  has  been  and  is  my  posi- 
tion. I  think,  however,  that  in  our  zeal  to 
support  indindual  rishts.  we  have  too 
frequently  confused  the  right  of  the 
criminal  with  the  rights  of  the  public. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  two  of  the  most 
basic  rights  of  any  citizen  are  his  right 
to  be  secure  in  his  home  and  to  walk 
the  street  in  safety.  When  those  rights 
are  not  enforced,  innocent  hard-working 
c.tizens  quail  behind  barred  doors  and 
only  the  denizens  of  the  night  stalk  the 
streets.  Such  a  situation  is  not  civil  lib- 
erty. 

All  too  often  have  we  seen  the  rights 
of  the  criminal  upheld  and  ringed  with 
ironclad  legal  protections  while  the 
rights  of  the  upright,  the  honest,  and 
the  wpak  are  trod  upon  with  impunity. 
Therefort .  I  question  the  wisdom  and  the 
propriety  of  statements  of  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  as  reported  in  the 
press,  that  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  will  be 
killed  or  blocked  unless  certain  provi- 
sions are  eliminated.  If  anyone  ques- 
tions those  provisions.  I  can  understand. 
Indeed,  if  anyone  fights  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  those  provisions.  I  can  under- 
stand. But  for  anyone  to  arrogantly  state 
that  the  entire  legislative  package  will 
be  sacrificed  is.  to  me.  unacceptable. 

I  have  stood  in  the  well  of  the  House 
on  many  occasions  to  support  this  bill 
and  other  measures  to  provide  a  greater 
degree  of  security  to  our  citizens  and  the 
means  of  providing  such  security.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  speak  for  my  constituents 
when  I  say  that  I  do  not  want  to  see 
all  of  our  work  go  for  naught. 


May  29,  196S 


I  have  studied  the  Senate  amendments 
to  the  safe  streets  bill.  I  have  listened 
to  many  lawyers  arguing  the  pros  and 
cons  of  them  and  I  have  taken  note  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  distin- 
guished members  of  the  bar  in  the  other 
body  who  supported  those  amendments. 
However.  I  cannot  support  any  frustra- 
tion of  the  will  of  this  House  on  the 
basis  of  one's  own  personal  constitutional 
views.  Such  action  by  those  who  oppose 
the  Senate  amendments  are  not  in  ac- 
cord with  the  democratic  process. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  some  of  the  programs  which  would 
be  eliminated  by  a  preemptory  rejection 
of  the  bill,  including,  first,  funds  to  State 
and  local  governments  for  a  variety  of 
training,  study,  and  other  programs  for 
the  improvement  and  strengthening  of 
law  enforcement  at  the  local  and  State 
levels:  .second.  Federal  control  of  wire- 
tapping: and  third,  firearms  control. 

I  think  it  foolhardy  for  this  body  not 
to  act  merely  because  of  the  intransi- 
gence of  those  who  oppose  certain  amend- 
ments enacted  by  the  otiier  body.  There- 
fore. I  urge  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  ponder  anew  the  seriousness 
of  the  crime  situation  in  this  country  and 
to  expedite  House  debate  and  action  on 
this  bill,  .so  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try can  be  reassured  that  we  are  interest- 
ed in  their  safety  and  .security. 


THE  RELOCATION  AND  .ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  16953.  the  Relocation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1968.  in  order  to  assist  thou- 
.sands  of  Americans  who  are  displaced 
every  year  from  their  homes  and  places 
of  business  as  a  result  of  construction 
facilitated  by  Federal  programs.  These 
programs  include  urban  renewal  and 
other  housing  programs,  highway  con- 
struction, imiversity  expansion,  hospital 
construction.  Federal  facilities  such  as 
post  offices,  and  a  host  of  other  programs. 
Only  imder  the  urban  renewal  program 
are  Federal  funds  provided  for  reloca- 
tion payments,  and  these  are  rarely 
adequate. 

In  previous  years  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  improve  the  relocation  ben- 
efits imder  urban  renewal  standards  and 
to  require  that  construction  may  not  be- 
gin until  adequate  relocation  has  been 
provided— H.R.  1225.  H.R.  1226,  HR 
1227. 

I  have  also  introduced  legislation  to 
provide  that  recipients  of  loans  or  grants 
for  con-struction  under  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963— H.R.  1248 

or  for  hospital  construction  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act — H.R.  1246, 
H.R.  1247— be  required  to  satisfy  the  Fed- 
eral Government  that  relocation  bene- 
fits, similar  to  those  available  under  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  be  provided. 

H.R.  16953  would  establish  a  uniform 
Federal  relocation  policy  to  be  admin- 


istered by  a  central  Relocation  Assistancf 
Bureau,  located  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  The 
basic  standard  of  payment  would  be  that 
which  is  now  provided  for  persons  and 
business  displayed  by  urban  renewal  ac- 
tion in  section  114  of  the  Housing  Act  oi 
1949,  amended  as  follows:  the  ceiling  on 
compensated  moving  expenses  would  be 
removed;  tenants  would  be  paid  the  dif- 
ference between  former  rentals  and  the 
rental  in  new  comparable  housing  for 
1  year;  in  the  case  of  businesses,  cer- 
tain losses  of  profit  and  goodwill  would 
be  covered;  businessmen  who  could  not 
find  suitable  lelocation  sites  would  be 
compensated  for  the  fair  market  value 
of  their  trade. 

Payments  would  be  made  directly  i,; 
the  relocatees  by  the  Bureau  of  Reloca- 
tion Assistance. 

My  bill  also  provides  that  no  Federal 
agency  shall  approve  an  application  for 
loan  or  grant  assistance,  nor  undertake 
direct  construction  without  first  identify- 
ing persons  to  be  relocated,  informin:; 
them  of  their  rights,  and  providing  the 
Director  of  the  Relocation  Assistance  Bu- 
reau with  information  sulflcient  to  per- 
mit the  computation  of  relocation  bene- 
fits. All  Federal  grants,  direct  loan  ar.ci 
direct  construction  programs  are  cov- 
ered. 

H.R.  16953  charges  the  Director  of  Re- 
location Assistance  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  keeping  a  current  file  on  all  Fed- 
eral assistance  and  construction  pro- 
grams and  the  need  for  relocation  assist- 
ance. It  also  requires  that  he  take  ac- 
tions to  insure  that  individuals  and  busi- 
nessmen displaced  as  a  result  of  feder- 
ally aided  activities  be  fully  informed  oi 
their  rights  and  given  assistance  in  re- 
locating. He  is  further  required  to  coor- 
dinate his  activities  with  other  Federal 
agencies. 

This  bill  will  finally  provide  a  uniform. 
consistent  Federal  relocation  policy,  re- 
gardless of  the  program.  It  will  insure 
that  federally  aided  construction  and 
acquisition  will  proceed  with  a  minimuir. 
of  injurj'  and  dislocation  to  citizens. 

I  urge  that  hearings  be  held  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  so 
that  we  may  act  on  this  important  legis- 
lation as  soon  as  possible. 


TIME  FOR  CONGRESS  TO  LOOK 
INTO  THE  CONTENTION  OF 
MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASEBALL  O'WN- 
ERS  THAT  THEY  OPERATE  A 
SPORT  AND   NOT   A   BUSINESS 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  look 
into  the  contention  of  major  league  base- 
ball owners  that  they  operate  a  sport 
and  not  a  business.  For  it  is  becoming 
all  too  evident  that  what  was  once  our 
national  game  has  now  become  the 
monopolistic  province  of  a  few  profit- 
hungry,  selfish  men. 
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I  am  referring  particularly  to  the 
Monday  decision  by  National  League 
clubowners  in  which  two  additional 
cities.  San  Diego  in  California  and 
Montreal  in  Canada,  were  added  in  the 
latest  of  several  league  expansion  moves. 
I  have  no  prejudice  against  either  of 
the  two  cities,  though  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  one  of  them,  San  Diego,  is  in  an 
area  already  supporting  two  other  major 
league  clubs,  while  Montreal  is  not  only 
outside  the  boundaries  of  this  country 
and  has  not  supported  professional  base- 
ball of  any  sort  in  almost  8  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Dallas-Fort 
Worth  area  is  the  12th  largest  radio-TV 
market  in  the  Nation  and  is  a  big  league 
area  as  shown  by  ius  support  of  the  Dallas 
Cowboys  in  professional  football,  two 
major  solf  tournaments,  and  many  other 
top  .sporting  events.  In  the  Texas  League 
today  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  Spurs  are 
consistently  among  the  leaders  ir  at- 
tendance records,  though  Dallas  and 
Fort  Worth  would  in-efer  to  attend  the 
big  league  contests  they  deserve. 

In  times  past,  baseball  owners  have 
met  all  charges  of  monopoly  by  protest- 
ing that  they  are  operating  a  .-port  and 
not  a  business  and  that  their  prime 
motive  is  to  expand  only  into  those  areas 
where  fans  would  be  yiven  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  a  .sport  they  cannot 
easily  see. 

Under  this  ruling,  the  National 
League's  decision  does  not  hold  water. 
Not  only  is  a  vast  and  untapped  market 
:n  Dallas-Fort  Worth  still  without  major 
league  baseball,  but  the  adverse  decision 
IS  to  benefit  only  one  man — Houston's 
Judge  Roy  Hoffheinz — who  makes  little 
effort  to  cover  his  fear  that  a  club  in 
Dallas  would  cut  into  Ins  badly  needed 
Astrodome  revenue. 

Baseball  can  exist  only  as  it  pleases  a 
.sports -loving  public,  not  because  it  is  a 
producer  of  revenue  for  an  overextended 
promoter. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  intention  of 
Congress  to  promote  or  to  protect  such 
individuals  and  I  feel  it  high  time  for 
this  Government  to  break  up  its  partner- 
ship with  them. 

These  recent  actions  raise  anew  the 
question  of  monopolistic  practices  among 
big  league  owners  and  I  shall  ask  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  to  reopen 
its  studies  of  this  question.  It  is  long 
overdue. 

PRESIDENT  JOHN  FITZGERALD 
KENNEDY  SLIEVE  COILETTE 
I  MOUNTAIN  OF  THE  WOODS' 
DEDICATED  TODAY  BY  PRESI- 
DENT EAMON  DEVALERA  OF  IRE- 
LAND AT  KENNEDY  ANCESTRAL 
HOME  IN  DUNGANSTOWN. 

COUNTY      WEXFORD,      ON      5 1ST 
BIRTHDAY  OF  LATE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues that  at  this  moment  on  a  beauti- 


ful green  hillside  in  County  Wexford, 
Ireland.  President  Eamon  DeValera  is 
dedicating  a  national  forest  and  arbore- 
tum in  memoi-y  of  a  former  Member  of 
this  House  and  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States.  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  51st 
birthday,  May  29,  1917. 

Mrs.  Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver,  sister  of 
the  late  President  and  wife  of  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  France  Sargent  Shriver.  and 
Mrs.  Joan  Kennedy,  wife  of  Senator  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts,  are 
representing  the  Kennedy  family  and 
planting  trees  on  the  site  during  cere- 
monies dedicating  the  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Slieve  Coilette — 
Mountain  of  the  Woods — comprising  450 
acres  overlooking  the  Kennedy  ancestral 
farmhouse  m  Dunganstown,  County 
Wexford. 

President  DeValera  and  Prime  Minis- 
ter Jack  Lynch  were  iiosts  at  a  reception 
for  Mrs.  Shriver  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  in  St. 
Patrick's  Hall.  Dublin  Castle,  last  night, 
whore  tliey  met  with  many  of  the  Irish 
Government  otlicials  and  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  who  welcomed  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  his  sentimental  visit  to 
the  land  of  Iris  forebears  5  years  ago, 
June  26-29,  1963. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  inivilege  to 
accompany  President  Kennedy  during  his 
vi.sit  to  Ireland,  and  to  the  farmstead  at 
Dunganstown.  from  which  his  great- 
L'randfathcr.  Patrick  Kennedy,  had  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  over  a  cen- 
tury ago.  The  President's  boyish  enthu- 
siasm and  obvious  enjoyment  was  infec- 
tious and  an  official  occasion  became  a 
happy  Kennedy  family  reunion  as  Mrs. 
Mary  Kennedy  Ryan  and  her  family 
served  tea  on  tables  covered  with  linen 
cloths  in  the  concrete  farmyard  between 
the  whitewashed  cabin,  which  was  Pat- 
lick  Kennedy's  home  before  his  depar- 
ture in  1848  to  East  Boston,  and  the 
newer  grey-pamted  farmhouse. 

The  former  Irish  Prime  Minister.  Sean 
F.  Leniass.  who  welcomed  President  Ken- 
nedy to  Ireland  in  June  1963.  and  was 
the  President's  guest  at  the  White  House 
in  October  1963,  .said  of  President  Ken- 
nedy after  the  tragic  assassination: 

Naturally  John  Kennedy's  Irish- American 
background  quickened  our  interest  in  his 
career  and  leadership.  The  rise  to  the  august 
[X)sition  of  President  of  the  United  States  of 
the  descendant  of  Irish  emigrants  who  found 
refuge  in  America  over  a  century  ago.  driven 
on  as  the  late  President  himself  said  by 
famine  and  hope,  is  part  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can epic  and  part.  ux>.  of  the  reason  why 
every  man  who  values  freedom  and  democ- 
racy has  a  deep-rooted  interest  in  the  con- 
tinuing welfare  of  the  United  States. 

But  our  real  appreciation  and  lo've  for 
President  Kennedy  was  for  reasons  more 
profound  than  his  blood-ties  with  Ireland. 
We.  in  common  with  people  everywhere,  ad- 
mired a  real  human  bein:3;  who  gave  the 
world  inspired  leadership  and  whose  heroic 
courage  and  cool  Judgment  brought  about  a 
new  atmosphere  of  confidence  and  hope  and 
elicited  universal  trust  and  fallh. 

His  personal  qualities  of  humour,  humil- 
ity and  humanity  added  to  his  stature  and 
appeal.  The  range  and  depth  of  the  worlds 
mourning  for  him  was  a  reflection  of  the 
extent  to  which  he  had  become  a  symbol  of 
enlightened  mankind  grappling  successfully 
with  the  dilemma  of  the  nuclear  age  and 
pushing  f;u-ther  away  from  us  the  spectre  of 
the  total  annihilation  of  our  society. 


The  cutting  off  of  his  career  before  It 
could  come  to  full  fruition— heartbreaking 
though  it  is — must  not  dismay  us.  From 
the  grave  his  spirit  bids  us  onward  to  the 
achievement  of  the  goals  he  had  formuliited 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  freedom. 
For  such  was  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
this  great  man  that  no  one  can  dare  prophesy 
that  his  influence  on  the  course  of  human 
affairs  will  be  less  in  the  luture  than  in  the 
past. 


So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  pay  homage  today 
to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  greatest 
American  Presidents.  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. 

From  the  veiy  beguuiing  of  his  Presi- 
dency, v^ith  the  delivei-y  of  his  brilliant 
inaugural  address  on  January  20,  1961. 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  unleashed  and 
generated  a  new  spirit  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  human  cause  on  earth. 

He  did  not  shrink  from  the  burdens  of 
the  Presidency,  but  welcomed  them  as 
an  opportunity  to  make  America  mean 
more  to  its  people  and  the  world. 

The  legislative  programs  he  recom- 
mended in  the  fields  of  education,  medi- 
cal care,  civil  rights  and  lor  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  the  Nation  have  be- 
come law. 

Our  Nation  lias  been  alined  vith 
the  liopes  and  aspirations  of  ijeojales 
throughout  the  world  becau.se  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  the  Alliance  lor  Progress 
and  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  all 
originated  and  fought  for  by  President 
Kennedy. 

We  look  back  in  awe  that  this  young 
President  could  have  acted  with  the 
courage  and  judgment  that  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  demonstrated  during 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  when  the  lives 
of  millions  upon  millions  of  men.  women, 
and  children  hung  in  the  balance. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  peril  in 
which  the  lives  of  the  world's  children 
were  placed  by  those  grim  and  terrible 
days  weighed  heavily  uiKin  his  mind 
throughout  the  missile  crisis.  That  was 
the  kind  of  man  and  leader  that  he  was. 
That  was  the  kind  of  man  and  leader 
that  we  lost. 

He  was  a  President  who  strove  might- 
ily for  peace.  The  Test  Ban  Treaty  is  an 
example  of  the  success  of  his  ertorts  to- 
ward mitigating  the  dangers  of  the  bal- 
ance of  terror.  But,  when  challenged,  the 
man  who  had  been  a  hero  of  naval  com- 
bat during  Worid  War  II  well  knew  how 
to  stand  his  ground. 

The  tragedy  of  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy's death  has  tiecome  an  indelible 
part  of  our  lives.  He  vKas  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts  as  well  as  my  leader.  Not 
one  of  us  who  knew  him  will  ever  forget 
him. 

On  this  day  we  continue  to  respect  the 
memory  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  in 
death,  as  we  admired  and  respected  his 
.spirit  and  achievement  in  life.  His  spirit 
still  envelopes  and  inspires  the  peoples 
of  the  world. 


WORLD  TRADE  AND  TRAVEL  CEN- 
TER SHOULD  BE  ESTABLISHED  AT 
FLUSHING  MEADOWS  PARK 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  at  this 
point. 
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ever,  when  lawlessness  reaches  into  everj- 
section  of  the  country,  then  it  becomes 
a  national  problem.  Congress  must  heed 
the  cr>'  of  all  our  citizens  by  enacting  an 
effective  anticrime  program. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  view  as  par- 
ticularly unfortunate  the  House's  failure 
to  complete  action  today  on  the  omnibus 
crime  control  and  safe  streets  bill.  I  am 
glad  that  the  unanimous-consent  request 
to  send  the  bill  to  conference  was  re- 
jected by  my  colleagues,  because  it  has 
been  rumored  in  the  press  that  such  a 
move  would  have  killed  this  much- 
needed  legislation.  However,  I  had  hoped 
the  House  would  have  agreed  to  an  im- 
mediate discussion  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments and  final  action  before  the  Memo- 
rial Day  recess. 

An  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
today.  May  29.  1968,  reemphasized  the 
immediate  need  for  this  legislation  by 
relating  that  the  Increase  of  crime  in 
April  in  New  York  City  alone  was  27 
percent,  as  reported  by  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  Of  Investigation. 

The  .substance  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
:s  long  overdue.  Although  legislation  is 
not  always  perfect,  this  does  not  give 
any  one  Congressman  or  any  one  com- 
mittee the  right  to  delay  or  to  sacrifice 
■.esrislation  becau.se  of  possible  objec- 
tionable features.  Disregard  of  the  will 
of  the  people  and  of  this  body's  previous 
actions  Is.  to  me.  unacceptable. 

I  iiave  long  been  a  devoted  and  active 
supporter  of  civil  rights  for  all  persons, 
all  minorities,  and  all  groups.  Support 
for  civil  rights  has  been  and  is  my  posi- 
tion. I  think,  however,  that  in  our  zeal  to 
support  individual  rishts.  we  have  too 
frequently  confused  the  right  of  the 
criminal  with  the  rights  of  the  public. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  two  of  the  most 
basic  right.5  of  any  citizen  are  his  right 
to  be  secure  in  his  home  and  to  walk 
the  street  in  safety.  When  those  rights 
are  not  enforced,  innocent  iiard-working 
citizens  quail  behind  barred  doors  and 
only  the  denizens  of  the  night  stalk  the 
streets.  Such  a  situation  is  not  civil  lib- 
erty. 

All  too  often  have  we  seen  the  rights 
of  the  criminal  upheld  and  ringed  with 
ironclad  legal  protections  while  the 
HEhts  of  the  upright,  the  honest,  and 
the  weak  are  trod  upon  with  impunity. 
Therefore.  I  question  the  wisdom  and  the 
propriety  of  statements  of  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  as  reported  in  the 
press,  that  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  will  be 
killed  or  blocked  unless  certain  provi- 
sions are  eliminated.  If  anyone  ques- 
tions those  provisions.  I  can  understand. 
Indeed,  if  anyone  fights  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  those  provisions.  I  can  under- 
stand. But  for  anyone  to  arrogantly  state 
that  the  entire  legislative  package  will 
be  sacrificed  is.  to  me.  unacceptable. 

I  have  stood  in  the  well  of  the  House 
on  many  occasions  to  support  this  bill 
and  other  measures  to  provide  a  greater 
degree  of  security  to  our  citizens  and  the 
means  of  providing  such  security.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  speak  for  my  constituents 
when  I  say  that  I  do  not  want  to  see 
all  of  our  work  go  for  naught. 


I  have  studied  the  Senate  amendments 
to  the  safe  streets  bill,  I  have  listened 
to  many  lawyers  arguing  the  pros  and 
cons  of  them  and  I  have  taken  note  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  distin- 
guished members  of  the  bar  in  the  other 
body  who  supported  those  amendments. 
However,  I  cannot  support  any  frustra- 
tion of  the  will  of  this  House  on  the 
basis  of  one's  own  personal  constitutional 
views.  Such  action  by  those  who  oppose 
the  Senate  amendments  are  not  in  ac- 
cord with  the  democratic  process. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  some  of  the  programs  which  would 
be  eliminated  by  a  preemptor>'  rejection 
of  the  bill,  including,  first,  funds  to  State 
and  local  governments  for  a  variety  of 
training,  study,  and  other  programs  for 
the  improvement  and  strengthening  of 
law  enforcement  at  the  local  and  State 
levels;  second.  Federal  control  of  wire- 
lapping:  and  third,  firearms  control. 

I  think  it  foolhardy  for  this  body  not 
to  act  merely  because  of  the  intransi- 
gence of  those  who  oppose  certain  amend- 
ments enacted  by  the  other  body.  There- 
fore. I  urge  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  ponder  anew  the  seriousness 
of  the  crime  situation  in  this  countrj'  and 
to  expedite  House  debate  and  action  on 
this  bill,  so  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try can  be  reassured  that  we  are  interest- 
ed in  their  safety  and  security. 


THE  RELOCATION  AND  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  mclude 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Streaker.  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  16953.  the  Relocation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1968.  in  order  to  assist  thou- 
.sands  of  Americans  who  are  displaced 
every  year  from  their  homes  and  places 
of  business  as  a  result  of  construction 
facilitated  by  Federal  programs.  These 
programs  include  urban  renewal  and 
other  housing  programs,  highway  con- 
struction, university  expansion,  hospital 
construction.  Federal  facilities  such  as 
!X)st  offices,  and  a  host  of  other  programs. 
Only  under  the  urban  renewal  program 
are  Federal  funds  provided  for  reloca- 
tion payments,  and  these  are  rarely 
adequate. 

In  previous  years  I  liave  introduced 
legislation  to  improve  the  relocation  ben- 
efits under  urban  renewal  standards  and 
to  require  that  construction  may  not  be- 
gin until  adequate  relocation  has  been 
provided— H.R.  1225.  H.R.  1226,  H.R. 
1227. 

I  have  also  introduced  legislation  to 
provide  that  recipients  of  loans  or  grants 
for  con,struction  under  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963— H.R.  1248— 
or  for  hospital  construction  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act — H.R.  1246, 
H.R.  1247 — be  required  to  satisfy  the  Fed- 
eral Government  that  relocation  bene- 
fits, similar  to  those  available  under  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  be  provided. 

H.R.  16953  would  establish  a  uniform 
Federal  relocation  policy  to  be  admin- 


istered by  a  central  Relocation  Assistance 
Bureau,  located  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  The 
basic  standard  of  payment  would  be  that 
which  is  now  provided  for  persons  and 
business  displayed  by  urban  renewal  ac- 
tion in  section  114  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  amended  as  follows:  the  ceiling  on 
compensated  moving  expenses  would  be 
removed:  tenants  would  be  paid  the  dif- 
ference between  former  rentals  and  the 
rental  in  new  comparable  housing  for 
1  year:  in  the  case  of  businesses,  cer- 
tain losses  of  profit  and  goodwill  would 
be  covered:  businessmen  who  could  not 
find  suitable  relocation  sites  would  be 
compensated  for  the  fair  market  value 
of  their  trade. 

Payments  would  be  made  directly  tr. 
the  relocatees  by  the  Bureau  of  Reloca- 
tion Assistance. 

My  bill  also  provides  that  no  Federal 
agency  shall  approve  an  apphcation  fo: 
loan  or  grant  assistance,  nor  undertake 
direct  construction  without  first  identify- 
ing persons  to  be  relocated,  informing 
them  of  their  rights,  and  providing  th. 
Director  of  the  Relocation  Assistance  Bu- 
reau with  information  sulticient  to  per- 
mit the  computation  of  relocation  bene- 
fits. All  Federal  grants,  direct  loan  ana 
direct  construction  programs  are  cov- 
ered. 

H.R.  16953  charges  the  Director  of  Rt  - 
location  Assistance  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  keeping  a  current  file  on  all  Fed- 
eral assistance  and  construction  pro- 
grams and  the  need  for  relocation  assist- 
ance. It  also  requires  that  he  take  ac- 
tions to  insure  that  individuals  and  busi- 
nessmen displaced  as  a  result  of  feder- 
ally aided  activities  be  fully  informed  o: 
their  rights  and  given  assistance  in  re- 
locating. He  is  further  required  to  coor- 
dinate his  activities  with  other  Federal 
agencies. 

This  bill  will  finally  provide  a  uniform, 
consistent  Federal  relocation  policy,  re- 
gardless of  the  program.  It  will  insure 
that  federally  aided  construction  and 
acquisition  will  proceed  with  a  minimum 
of  injury  and  dislocation  to  citizens. 

I  urge  that  hearings  be  held  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  so 
that  we  may  act  on  this  important  legis- 
lation as  .soon  as  possible. 
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TIME  FOR  CONGRESS  TO  LOOK 
INTO  THE  CONTENTION  OF 
MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASEBALL  O'WN- 
ERS  THAT  THEY  OPERATE  A 
SPORT  AND   NOT   A   BUSINESS 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  look 
into  the  contention  of  major  league  base- 
ball owners  that  they  operate  a  sport 
and  not  a  business.  Ftor  it  is  becoming 
all  too  evident  that  what  was  once  our 
national  game  has  now  become  the 
monopolistic  province  of  a  few  profit- 
hungry,  selfish  men. 


I  am  referring  particularly  to  the 
Monday  decision  by  National  League 
clubowners  in  which  two  additional 
cities,  San  Diego  in  California  and 
Montreal  in  Canada,  were  added  in  the 
latest  of  several  league  expansion  moves. 

I  have  no  prejudice  against  either  of 
the  two  cities,  though  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  one  of  them,  San  Diego,  is  in  an 
area  already  supporting  two  other  major 
league  clubs,  while  Montreal  is  not  only 
outside  the  boundaries  of  this  country 
and  has  not  supported  professional  base- 
ball of  any  .sort  in  almost  8  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Dallas-Fort 
Worth  area  is  the  12th  large.st  radio-TV 
market  in  the  Nation  and  is  a  big  league 
area  as  shov.n  by  its  support  of  the  Dallas 
Cowboys  in  profe.ssional  football,  two 
major  ,colf  tournaments,  and  many  other 
top  sporting  cvent.s  In  the  Texas  League 
today  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  Spurs  are 
con.si.stently  amomi  the  leaders  w  at- 
tendance records,  though  Dallas  and 
Fort  Worth  would  prefer  to  attend  the 
big  league  contests  they  deserve. 

In  times  past,  baseball  owiiers  have 
met  all  charges  of  monopoly  by  protest- 
ing that  they  are  operating  a  .<port  and 
not  a  busine.ss  and  that  their  prime 
motive  is  to  expand  only  into  those  areas 
where  fans  would  be  yiven  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  a  .sport  they  cannot 
easily  see. 

Under  this  ruling,  the  National 
League's  decision  does  not  hold  water. 
Not  only  is  a  vast  and  untapped  market 
:n  Dallas-Fort  Worth  still  without  major 
leaeue  ba.seball.  but  the  adverse  decision 
IS  to  benefit  only  one  man — Houston's 
Judge  Roy  Hoffheinz — who  makes  little 
effort  to  cover  his  fear  that  a  club  in 
Dallas  would  cut  into  his  badly  needed 
Astrodome  revenue. 

Baseball  can  exi.st  only  as  it  pleases  a 
.--ports-lovina  public,  not  because  it  is  a 
producer  of  revenue  for  an  overextended 
promoter. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  intention  of 
Congress  to  promote  or  to  protect  such 
individuals  and  I  feel  it  high  time  for 
this  Government  to  break  up  its  partner- 
ship with  them. 

These  recent  actions  raise  anew  the 
question  of  monopolistic  practices  among 
big  league  owners  and  I  shall  ask  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  to  reopen 
Its  studies  of  this  question.  It  is  long 
overdue. 


PRESIDENT  JOHN  FITZGERALD 
KENNEDY  SLIEVE  COILETTE 
'MOUNTAIN  OF  THE  WOODS' 
DEDICATED  TODAY  BY  PRESI- 
DENT EAMON  DEVALERA  OF  IRE- 
LAND AT  KENNEDY  ANCESTRAL 
HOME  IN  DUNGANSTOWN. 

COUNTY      WEXFORD.      ON      5 1ST 
BIRTHDAY  OF  LATE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues that  at  this  moment  on  a  beauti- 


ful green  hillside  in  County  Wexford. 
Ireland.  President  Eamon  DeValera  is 
dedicating  a  national  forest  and  arbore- 
tum in  memor>'  of  a  lormer  Member  of 
this  House  and  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States,  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  51st 
birthday.  May  29,  1917. 

Mrs.  Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver.  sister  of 
the  late  President  and  wife  of  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  France  Sargent  Shriver.  and 
Mrs.  Joan  Kennedy,  wife  of  Senator  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts,  are 
representing  the  Kennedy  family  and 
planting  trees  on  tht  site  during  cere- 
monies dedicating  the  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Slieve  Coilette — 
Mountain  of  the  Woods — comprising  450 
acres  overlooking  the  Kennedy  ancestral 
larnihouse  in  Dunganstown,  County 
Wexford. 

President  DeValera  and  Prime  Minis- 
ter Jack  Lynch  were  iiosts  at  a  reception 
for  Mrs.  Shriver  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  in  St. 
Patrick's  Hall.  Dublin  Castle,  last  night, 
where  they  met  with  many  of  the  Iri.sh 
Government  otlicials  and  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  who  welcomed  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  his  sentimental  visit  to 
the  land  of  his  forebears  5  vears  ago, 
June  26-29,  1963. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
accompany  President  Kennedy  during  his 
vi.sit  to  Ireland,  and  to  the  farmstead  at 
Dunganstown.  from  which  his  great- 
grandfather. Patrick  Kennedy,  had  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  over  a  cen- 
tuo'  ago.  The  President's  boyi.sh  enthu- 
siasm and  obvious  enjoyment  was  infec- 
tious and  an  official  occasion  became  a 
happy  Kennedy  family  reunion  as  Mrs. 
Mary  Kennedy  Ryan  and  her  family 
.served  tea  on  tables  covered  with  linen 
cloths  in  the  concrete  farmyard  between 
the  whitewashed  cabin,  which  was  Pat- 
rick Kennedys  iiome  before  his  depar- 
ture in  1848  to  East  Bo.ston.  and  the 
newer  grey-painted  farmhouse. 

The  former  Ir.sh  Prime  Mini.ster.  Sean 
F.  Lemass.  who  welcomed  President  Ken- 
nedy to  Ireland  in  June  1963,  and  was 
the  President's  guest  at  the  Whitx  House 
in  October  1963.  said  of  President  Ken- 
nedy after  the  tragic  assassination: 

Naturally  John  Kennedy's  Irish -American 
background  quickened  our  interest  in  his 
career  and  leadership.  The  rise  to  the  august 
position  of  President  of  the  l.Tulted  States  of 
the  descendant  of  Irish  emigrants  who  found 
refuge  in  America  over  a  century  ago,  driven 
on  as  the  late  President  himself  said  by 
famine  and  hope,  is  part  of  the  great  Ameri- 
tan  epic  and  part,  vio,  of  the  reason  why 
every  man  who  values  freedom  and  democ- 
racy has  a  deep-rooted  interest  in  the  con- 
tinuing welfare  of  the  United  States. 

But  oui  real  appreciation  and  love  for 
President  Kennedy  was  for  reasons  more 
profound  than  his  blood-ties  with  Ireland. 
We.  in  common  with  people  everywhere,  ad- 
mired a  real  human  beinj  who  gave  the 
world  inspired  leadership  and  whose  heroic 
courage  and  cool  Judgment  brought  about  a 
new  atmosphere  of  confidence  and  hope  and 
elicited  universal  trust  and  faith. 

His  personal  qualities  of  humour,  humil- 
ity and  humanity  added  lo  his  stature  and 
appeal.  The  range  and  depth  of  the  world's 
mourning  for  him  was  a  reflection  of  the 
extent  to  which  he  had  become  a  symbol  of 
enlightened  mankind  grappling  successfully 
with  the  dilemma  of  the  nuclear  age  and 
pushing  f.irther  away  from  us  the  spectre  of 
the  total  ;innlhilation  of  our  society. 


The  cutting  off  of  his  career  before  It 
could  come  to  full  fruition — heartbreaking 
though  It  is — must  not  dismay  us.  From 
the  grave  his  spirit  bids  us  onward  to  the 
achievement  of  the  goals  he  had  formulated 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  freedom. 
For  such  was  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
this  great  man  that  no  one  can  dare  prophesy 
that  his  influence  on  the  course  of  human 
affairs  will  be  less  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  pay  homage  today 
to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  greatest 
American  Presidents,  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. 

From  the  veiy  beginning  of  his  Presi- 
dency, with  the  deliveiY  of  his  brilliant 
inaugural  address  on  Januaiw  20.  1961. 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  unleashed  and 
generated  a  new  spirit  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  human  cause  on  earth. 

He  did  not  shrink  from  the  burdens  of 
the  Presidency,  but  welcomed  them  as 
an  opportunity  to  make  America  mean 
more  to  its  i^eople  and  the  world. 

The  legislative  programs  he  recom- 
mended in  the  fields  of  education,  medi- 
cal care,  civil  rights  and  for  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  the  Nation  have  be- 
come law. 

Our  Nation  has  been  alined  with 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  iieoples 
throughout  the  world  because  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  all 
originated  and  fought  for  by  Pre.sident 
Kennedy. 

We  look  back  in  awe  that  this  young 
President  could  have  acted  with  the 
courage  and  judgment  that  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  demonstrated  during 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  when  the  hves 
of  millions  upon  millions  of  men.  women, 
and  children  hung  in  the  balance. 

We  liave  been  told  that  the  ijeril  m 
which  the  lives  of  the  world's  children 
were  placed  by  those  grim  and  terrible 
days  weighed  heavily  uixin  Ins  mind 
throughout  the  missile  cri.sis.  That  was 
the  kind  of  man  and  leader  that  he  was. 
That  was  the  kind  of  man  and  leader 
that  we  lost. 

He  was  a  President  who  strove  mielit- 
ily  for  peace.  The  Test  Ban  Treaty  is  an 
example  of  the  success  of  his  efforts  to- 
ward mitigating  the  daneers  of  the  bal- 
ance of  terror.  But,  when  challenged,  the 
man  who  had  been  a  hero  of  naval  com- 
bat during  World  War  II  well  knew  h.ow 
to  stand  his  ground. 

The  tragedy  of  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy s  death  has  become  an  indelible 
part  of  our  lives.  He  was  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts  as  well  as  my  leader.  Not 
one  of  us  who  knew  him  will  ever  forget 
him. 

On  this  day  we  continue  to  respect  the 
memory  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  m 
death,  as  we  admired  and  respected  his 
.spirit  and  achievement  in  life.  His  spirit 
still  envelopes  and  inspires  the  peoples 
of  the  world. 


WORLD  TRADE  AND  TRAVEL  CEN- 
TER SHOULD  BE  ESTABLISHED  AT 
FLUSHING  MEADOWS  PARK 

Mr,  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  at  this 
point. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  been  following  with  great 
interest  the  frequent  references  by  ad- 
ministration officials  and  others  to  the 
critical  nature  of  our  international  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit.  One  major 
deficit  item  is  the  travel  accoimt.  Money 
spent  by  our  citizens  traveling  abroad 
exceeds  spending  by  foreign  visitors  in 
this  countiy  by  about  S2  billion  annually. 
In  1962,  the  Congress  created  an 
agency  m  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce—the U.S.  Travel  Service— to  pro- 
mote foreisn  travel  to  this  countrv  and 
ease  the  travel  deficit.  While  there  has 
been  some  improvement  in  inbound 
travel,  m  my  opinion  the  Travel  Se^^^ce 
has  not  at  all  realized  its  potential. 

One  reason  for  lack  of  success,  it  .seems 
to  me.  is  that  the  head  office  of  the  US. 
Travel  Service  is  located  in  Washington. 
D.C     This    violates    the    commonsense 
proposition  that  you  should  locate  vour 
sales  facilities  as  close  to  the  market  as 
possible.  In  my  opinion,  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service  should  be  headquartered  in  New 
York,  not  Washington,  at  the  nerve  cen- 
ter of  international  travel  in  this  coim- 
try  and  the  world.  I  have  seen  proposals 
for  cooperation  between  the  Government 
and  the  overseas  carriers  in  promoting 
travel  to  the  United  States — home  offices 
of  these  carriers  are  in  New   York.  Of 
course,  we  want  to  receive  European  visi- 
tors properly  so  that   they  stay  loneer 
and  come  a^ain- the  first  port  of  call 
for  foreign  tourists  and  businessmen  is 
New  York.  Why  does  it  not  make  .sense  to 
provide  a  central  travel  promotion  in  that 
city  where  most  travelers  get  their  first 
impressions  of  the  United  States? 

Another  recent  disappointment  has 
been  the  failure  of  our  exports  to  keep 
pace  with  growing  imports.  We  are 
spendint;  fimds  in  various  markets  of  the 
world  on  trade  fairs  to  promote  U.S. 
goods  and  services.  These  are  essential, 
but  we  should  also  have  a  permanent 
"showcase"  for  our  industrial  products 
convenient  to  foreign  businessmen. 
Many,  if  not  most,  of  these  business  visi- 
tors call  regularly  in  New  York  Citv. 
Why  not  a  permanent  trade  show  and 
information  center  in  New  York  for  their 
convenience  and  information? 

The  Federal  Government  spent  close  to 
Sll  million  for  the  erection  of  a  beautiful 
and  dynamic  building  in  Flushing  Mead- 
ows, as  a  part  of  tne  World's  Fair  exhibi- 
tion. This  splendid  building  remains  in- 
tact and  can  be  made  available  to  the  city 
of'New  York  without  charge.  What  better 
use  could  be  made  of  it  than  the  creation 
of  a  new  trade  and  travel  center  for  our 
metropolitan  community  and  world  visi- 
tors. Space  could  be  leased  to  exhibitors 
on  a  long-term  basis,  affording  substan- 
tial income  for  operating  and  carrj-ing 
charges. 

When  this  facility  Ls  completed,  it 
could  also  house  that  part  of  the  Mari- 
time Administration  concerned  with  en- 
couraging shippers  to  use  U.S. -flag  ves- 
sels for  their  transportation.  In  view  of 
the  importance  of  these  promotional  ac- 
tivities, it  makes  no  sense  to  hide  them  In 
Washington.  New  York,  not  Washington 


is  the  great  market  for  ocean  shipping 
and  a  new  trade  and  travel  center  would 
be  the  ideal  base  for  penetrating  that 
market. 

We  must  improve  our  trade  balance 
and  our  pa>Tnents  balance.  What  better 
way  to  do  this  than  to  create  a  new  and 
dynamic  trade-travel  center  in  the 
world's  greatest  market? 

I  therefore  call  on  rhe  mayor  of  New 
York  and  the  Secrcfaiy  of  Commerce  to 
work  out  the  necessary  plans  for  adapt- 
ing the  Flushing  Meadows  Pavilion  into  a 
new  and  vital  trade  and  travel  center,  to 
which  major  portions  of  the  Department 
of  Commerces  promotional  activities 
could  be  transferred.  I  look  for  prompt 
action  on  this  step  which  will  be  so  im- 
portant to  the  New  York  area  as  the 
world's  greatest  market.  In  view  of  the 
potential  impact  such  a  center  could  have 
on  increased  exports  and  inbound  tour- 
ism, we  can  look,  I  tliink,  for  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  in  this  vital  project. 
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Mr.  Pepper  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fallon. 

Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Hathaway. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rivers  and  to  include  an  article 
from  the  Reader's  Digest. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  during  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  15794  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Roth  J  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  ZiON. 

Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.    SCHADEBERG. 

Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  in  five  instances. 

Mr.    ESHLEMAN. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  MizE. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

'The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten  )  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:; 

Mr.  Pryor. 

Mr.  "Vanik. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  two  instances 

Mr.  TfNNEY. 

Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  PODELL. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Donohue  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Friedel. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Whitener  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follow.s: 
S.  224.  An  net  to  provide  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Eklutna  project,  Alaska,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1578.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appropri- 
ation   for    the   contribution    by   the   United 
states  for  the  support  of  the  International 
Union  for  the  Publication  of  Cu.stoms  Tarifls 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

S.  3073.  An  act  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3207.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

S.  3497.  An  act  to  assist  in  the  provision  cf 
housing  for  low  .  nd  moderate  income  fami- 
lies, and  to  extend  and  amend  laws  relatir.i; 
to  housing  and  urban  development;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  May  28,  1968  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a 
bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  15348.  An  act  to  extend  the  authority 
to  grant  a  special  30-day  leave  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  who  voluntarilv 
extend  their  tours  of  duty  In  hostile  fire 
areas. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
JUNE  3,  1968 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Matsunaga).  In  accordance  with  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  782,  90th  Con- 
gress, the  Chair  declares  the  House  ad- 
journed until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Mondav 
Junes.  1968, 

Thereupon  (at  1  o'clock  and  13  min- 
utes p.m.;,  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  782,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  June  3,  1968  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE 


COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speal'.er's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1894.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the 
Commissioner,  government  of  the  District  oi 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia a  unified  court  system  in  order  to 
provide  increased  attention  to  family  prob- 
lems, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   the   District  of   Columbia. 


1895.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  need  to  improve  the  system 
for  managing  (.aplt.ilized  equipment  in  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Department  of  the 
Interior;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
ior  printing  and  reference  to  the  i^roper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  C'lARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  11026  A  bill  to 
amend  section  3  of  the  act  of  September 
15.  1960,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
conduct  of  the  tish  and  wildlife  conserva- 
tion and  rehabilitation  program  authorised 
by  that  act;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1508).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hou.sp  on   the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4   of  rule  XXII.  public 
oills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DOW: 

H.R.  17589.  A  oill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  .Act  of 
U161.  as  amended,  to  provide  an  .ilternate 
method  of  making  loans  for  acquisition  and 
Improvements  of  the  farm,  needed  by  farm 
f.iniilies.  including  young  farmers,  and  to 
provide  the  borrower  family  with  adequate 
.standards  of  living  and  the  consumer  with 
re.isonable  prices  for  dairy  and  other  agri- 
cultural prodvicts,  as  well  as  to  maintain 
and  improve  national  health,  and  lor  other 
purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  .Agriculture. 


By  Mr    PUCINSKI : 
H.R.  17590.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  International  trade  on  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble  basis;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
H.R.  17591.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purpo.se.s;   lo  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil   Service. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma: 
H  R.  17592.  A  bill  lo  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of    members    of    the    luilformed    services    of 
equal  rank  .md  years  ot  service,  and  for  oth- 
er   purposes;    to    the    Conunittee    on    Armed 
Service.-;. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN : 
H.R.  17593  A  bill  to  name  the  Veterans' 
.Administration  liospltal  located  in  Man- 
chester, N.H  .  the  Styles  Bridges  Memorial 
Veterans'  Hospiuil;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affiurs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
H.  Res.  1197.  Resolution  to  provide  for 
agreeing  to  the  Senate  amendment  to  be  bill 
iH.R.  50371  to  assist  State  and  local  tiovern- 
ments  m  reducing  the  incidence  of  crime. 
to  incre:ise  the  cffectivene.ss.  fairness,  and 
coordination  of  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal Justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules 

By  Mr.  POAGE: 
H.  Res.   1196    Re-solution  to  provide  funds 
for    the    Committee    on    Agriculture;    to    the 
Committee  on  House  .Administration. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida : 
H.   Rei.    1199.   Resolution    to   provide   that 
the  House  agree  to  the  Senate  amendment  to 
H.R.  5037:  to  the  .Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WHITENER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Lennon.  Mr.  Fountain.  Mr.  Taylor, 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Hender.son,  Mr.  KoRNEGAY,  and  Mr. 
Galifianakis)  : 


H.  Res.  1200.  Resolution  providing  lor 
agreeing  to  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
bill  (H.R  6037)  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  reducing  the  incidence  of  crime, 
to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and 
coordination  of  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal Justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purpo.>ies:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rulo.> 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  itESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1,  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.sevei'ally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.R.  17594.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sparton 
Corp.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE; 
H  R.  17595.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antigone 
Manzella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  17596    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stavroiila 
Pasiecznlk;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  HECHIER  of  West  VIrglntu : 
HR.  17597    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Zarlfa 
Serhan;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  MINISH : 
H  R  17598.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Plccirillo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HR  17599    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vtrglllo 
Pasion  Mercado;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
H  R.  17600.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Jose 
Laranjeira  Cerquelra;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TENZER: 
H.R.  17601.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Josephine 
Palazzolo  and  Mlchele  Palazzolo;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R   17602.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Samlr 
Tarsha;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 


SElSi ATE— Wednesday,  May  29,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

Rabbi  Leon  J.  Weinberger,  Temple 
Emanuel,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

God  and  Father,  grant  Thy  blessings 
upon  the  lawmakers  of  our  Nation,  their 
families  and  dependents.  As  we  stand 
liere,  grateful  witnesses  to  the  wonders 
ot  Tliy  creation,  help  us  testify  to  Thy 

leatness  with  our  humility,  to  Thy  love 
v.ith  our  compassion,  to  Thy  righteous- 
ness with  our  fair  dealing.  Like  sun  and 
planets  may  we  faithfully  do  our  al- 
lotted  tasks,   knowing   that  we   cannot 

'urselves  complete  the  work,  but  then 
:ieither  are  we  free  to  desist  from  our 
.-nare.  Guide  us  in  our  search  for  Thy 
wisdom  and  protect  us  from  thinking 
;!iat  we  have  easily  found  it.  Direct  our 
steps  to  pursue  Thy  truth  and  make  us 
know  that  it  cannot  be  cheaply  bought. 
i'cr  all  we  ask.  O  God.  is  for  the  privilece 
T'f  sharing  in  Thy  life  and  meriting  the 
L-if  t  of  being  made  in  Thine  image.  Amen. 


^ Legislative  day  of  Monday,  May  27,  1968) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SLTBCOMMITTEE   MEETING  DURING 

SENATE  SESSION 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergoverimiental  Oper- 
ations of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  i^ro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .'^o  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  "12 
o'clock  meridian'  means  12  o'clock  noon, 
eastern  daylight  .saving  time,  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ques- 
tion is  on  amecing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution, 

T^e  concurrent  resolution  iH.  Con. 
Res.  782 1  was  agreed  to. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
i;nanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
:he  proceedings  of  Tuesday  May  28, 
1968,  be  approved. 


ADJOURNMENT    OF    BOTH    HOUSES 
FROM   MAY   29   TO   JUNE   3,    1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre-sident,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
782. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chairi  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 782,  which  was  read  as  fol- 
lo^\'s : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring } ,  That  when  the  two 
Houses  adjourn  on  Wednesday,  May  29,  1968, 
they  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridi- 
an, Monday.  June  3,  1968. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1969 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  im- 
finished  business,  which  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  H.R.  16913'  .making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  resvimed  tne  consideration 
of  the  bill. 
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AMENDMENT    OP    THE     CIVIL    DE- 
FENSE ACT  OP  1950 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  agreement  reached  yesterday,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing business  be  temporarily  laid  aside, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1117,  H.R. 
15004. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  H.R  15004'  to  further  amend  the 
Federal  Civil  Defen.se  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended,  to  extend  the  expiration  date 
of  certain  authorities  thereunder,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  iMi"  YofNol  is  recognized. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Will    the   Senator 
yield,   without   losing   his   right   to   the 
floor? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 
Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  desk  is  an  amendment  I  have 
offered,  anc  I  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  •1972"  and  insert 
m  lieu  thereof  ■1970". 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  pending  bill,  H.R.  15004,  proposes  to 
extend  until  June  30,  1972,  certam  civil 
defense  authorities — namely,  first,  pro- 
viding for  50  percent  contributions  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  civil  de- 
fense personnel  and  administrative  ex- 
penses; two.  donations  to  States  of  radio- 
logical instruments;  and,  three,  provid- 
ing contributions  to  the  travel  and  per 
diem  expenses  of  trainees  attending  civil 
defense  schools. 

In  my  judgment,  the  entire  civil  de- 
fense program  should  be  scrapped.  There 
is  no  such  program  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  only  nation  in  the  world  ca- 
pable of  launching  a  nuclear  attack  on 
us.  I  believe  the  program  should  be  done 
away  with  altogether.  It  is  a  huge  boon- 
doggle. Howeve.  I  desire  to  be  a  realist. 
I  have  offered  tnis  modest  amendment, 
which  would  limit  the  extension  of  these 
authorities  to  2  years  instead  of  4. 

I  offered  the  same  amendment  in  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and, 
frankly,  I  made  a  mistake  in  doing  so, 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  defeated  in 
that  committee.  I  believe  that  had  I  not 
offered  the  amendment  in  the  commit- 
tee, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
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Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  would 
probably  now  accept  the  amendment. 
Probably,  he  feels  that  he  should  not 
accept  it  because  it  was  defeated  in  com- 
mittee. 

Civil  defense,  let  us  lace  it,  provides 
excellent  patronage  plums  for  political 
has-beens  and  hacks  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. I  know  that  in  my  State  that  is  the 
ca.se.  Unfortunately,  too  few  Governors, 
mayors,  and  county  commissioners  can 
resist  the  temptation  of  Federal  match- 
ing funds  to  provide,  in  many  cases,  a 
comfortable  haven  in  the  political  storm 
for  political  wardworkers  and  defeated 
officeholders. 

As  of  March  1968.  6,300  men  and 
women  whose  salaries  were  paid  in  part 
by  Federal  funds  were  employed  by  State 
and  local  governments  for  civil  defense 
purposes.  More  than  SI 9  million  has  been 
reque.sted  for  fiscal  year  1969  to  help 
pay  their  .salaries  and  for  State  and  local 
civil  defen.se  administrative  expenses. 

In  his  testimony  last  year  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  Civil  De- 
fense Director  Joseph  Romm  alleged: 

There  is  active  participation  of  local  gov- 
ernments in  civil  defense.  This  would  not 
be  possible  without  local  public  acceptance. 
More  than  4.000  local  jurisdictions  represent- 
ing more  than  85  percent  of  the  Nation's 
populations,  submit  annual  program  papers 
to  OCD  and  semiannual  progress  reports, 
detailing  the  work  scheduled  to  be  accom- 
plished during  the  year  and  the  status  of 
accomplishments.  These  documents  are  used 
by  local  government  authorities  as  a  man- 
agement tool. 

Of  course,  civil  defense  officials  and 
employees  in  those  4,000  local  jurisdic- 
tions referred  to  by  Mr.  Romm  have  a 
per.sonal  stake  in  the  continuation  of  the 
civil  defense  program.  It  provides  easy 
money  and  maintenance  at  the  public 
trough  for  some  so-called  deserving 
Democrats  or  Republicans  who  need  jobs 
of  some  sort.  It  is  only  natural  that  they 
urge  continued  spending  of  taxpayers' 
money  on  this  frivolous  and  useless  pro- 
?:ram.  To  claim,  as  Mr.  Romm  did,  that 
there  is  "public  acceptance"  of  this  pro- 
gram is  absurd. 

Public  apathy  regarding  our  civil  de- 
fense program  could  not  be  greater.  The 
tnith  is.  citizens  have  completely  lost 
faith  in  the  civil  defense  boondoggle. 

In  New  York  City,  our  largest,  most 
densely  populated  city,  officials  have 
abolished  the  civil  defense  program,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  other  great  Amer- 
ican cities  such  as  Portland,  Oreg.:  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.,  and  Balitmore,  Md.  In 
those  cities,  civil  defense  programs  and 
expenditures  liave  been  either  com- 
pletely discarded,  or  ignored  to  the  point 
where  for  all  practical  purposes  they 
have  been  eliminated. 

Mr.  President,  eliminating  the  time  of 
the  extension  of  these  civil  defense  au- 
thorities would  encourage  other  mayors 
and  Governors  to  eliminate  or  drastically 
curtail  local  and  State  civil  defense  ac- 
tivities and  thereby  save  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  taxpayers'  money  urgently  needed 
for  other  purposes. 

Where  were  civil  defense  officials  dur- 
ing the  recent  tragic  riots  in  Detroit. 
Newark.  Washington,  D.C.,  and  other 
cities?  The  answer  is,  of  course,  safe  at 


home  or  in  their  offices.  Civil  defense 
organizations  in  those  cities  were  of  no 
value  whatever  during  the  recent  strife 
that  afflicted  those  communities.  The 
fact  is  that  if  they  can  accomplish  noth- 
ing whatever  during  localized  riots  in 
metropolitan  areas,  what  can  we  expect 
from  them  in  the  event  of  the  un- 
imaginable havoc  that  would  be  cau.sed 
by  a  nuclear  strike? 

Frequently,  we  Senators  receive  calls 
and  letters  from  mayors  and  other 
municipal  officials  requesting  a.ssistance 
in  having  their  applications  for  public 
works  and  other  Federal  proj  icte  expe- 
dited. At  the  .same  time,  the  Federal 
Government  is  encouraging  these  ot- 
ficials  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  for 
civil  defen.se  employees  and  on  ridiculous 
civil  defense  follies.  If  we  cut  off  the  head 
of  the  bureaucratic  octopus  in  Washing- 
ington.  its  wasteful  satellites  in  States 
and  cities  will  .soon  wither  away.  The 
adoption  of  my  amendment  would  be  ;i 
good  beginning  toward  that  t.id. 

Therefore,  it  is  of  utmost  importance 
that  we  limit  the  extention  of  those  civil 
defense  i:iowers  relating  to  contributions 
to  State  and  local  governments  so  as  not 
to  encourage  further  State,  municipal 
and  county  officials  in  wasting  scarce 
funds  on  utterly  useless  civil  defense  ac- 
tivities. 

Mr.  President,  our  real  defense  is  to 
keep  our  offensive  power  so  far  ahead  of 
any  Russian  defense  that  it  will  remain 
perfectly  clear  to  the  Soviet  leadership 
that  a  first  strike  against  us  will  trigger 
unbearable  retaliation.  We  now  main- 
tain a  3-to-l  or  4-to-l  advantage  over  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  number  of  stratecic 
missiles  we  possess.  But  even  this  does  not 
fully  measure  our  real  advantage.  Above 
everything  else,  we  maintain  41  Polan.- 
submarines  each  carrying  16  missile.^ 
with  nuclear  warheads.  The  most  mod- 
ern of  these  missiles  has  a  maximum 
range  of  approximately  2,875  land  miles. 
No  area  with  the  vast  land  mass  of  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China  is 
safe  from  devastation  by  missiles  fired 
irom  these  submarines. 

Leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China  are  well  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous offensive  power  that  we  possess 
and  of  our  ability  to  annihilate  any 
enemy  by  instant  retaliation.  Further- 
more, the  Soviet  Union  is  no  longer  ruled 
by  a  tyrant  such  as  Stalin.  It  is  no  longer 
a  -have  not"  nation,  but  a  "have"  na- 
tion seeking  to  raise  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  its  people.  Present  leadership  is 
evincing  cooperation  toward  us  instead 
of  threatening  annihilation.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  no  longer  the  menace  it  once 
was  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  is  really 
unthinkable  that  there  would  be  any  nu- 
clear conflict  between  us. 

There  is  no  other  nuclear  power  in  the 
world  that  could  threaten  us  at  this 
time.  Communist  China,  which  has  a 
crude  nuclear  capacity,  will  not  have  the 
capacity  to  make  any  sort  of  nuclear  at- 
tack on  us  whatever  before  1975  at  the 
earliest.  The  civil  defense  program  of 
today  will  be  as  obsolete  by  that  time  as 
are  Civil  War  cannonballs,  ladies'  bustles, 
flintlock  muskets,  mustache  cups  and 
other  items  I  could  mention.  Nothing  be- 
ing done  today  by  the  civil  defense  bu- 
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leaucrats  will  be  of  any  use  whatever  5 
years  from  now. 

Civil  defense  officials  know,  or  should 
know,  as  any  thinking  person  does  know. 
that  there  is  no  real  defense  against 
atomic  missiles  except  for  our  tremen- 
dous power  of  immediate  retaliation  and 
offense  with  more  powerful  nuclear  in- 
tercontinental ballistic  missiles  aimed  at 
targets  within  the  aggressor  nation. 

The  fact  is  that  not  only  do  these  offi- 
cials detract  from  our  national  defense 
effort  by  utterly  wasting  taxpayers' 
money,  but  also  foster  the  illusion  that 
there  is  sucli  a  thing  as  a  defense  against 
the  hydrogen  bomb  and  other  deadly 
atomic  weapons.  To  continue  doing  this 
IS  to  render  a  disservice  to  all  Ameri- 
cans except  for  those  few  civil  defen.se 
characters  in  the  Department  of  Dcfen.se 
who  enjoy  fancy  salaries  while  sitting 
around  sending  messages  to  each  other 
and  devising  costly  schemes  and  fancy 
propaganda  pamphlets  while  waiting  for 
the  bomb  to  drop. 

A  recent  example  of  outrageous  waste 
of  SIO  million  of  taxpayers'  money  was 
the  so-called  home  shelter  inventoi-y. 
Eveiy  homeowner  in  the  Unit^ed  States 
received  an  official  questionnaire  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  acting  as  agent 
for  civil  defense  officials  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  requesting  officially 
that  they  indicate  and  mark  out  pos- 
sible shelters  in  their  homes,  and  so 
lorth.  And  then  to  compound  this  foolish 
wastefulness,  in  5  days  they  sent  a  fol- 
low-up reminder  causing  a  great  many 
millions  of  people  to  believe  that  they 
•.vould  be  in  trouble  with  our  ^ood  Uncle 
Sam  if  they  did  not  respond  and  furnish 
the  information.  This  project  was  ridic- 
ulous in  its  concept  and  outrageous  m 
its  execution. 

Concern  for  shelters  is  a  relic  of  our 
fears  in  an  earlier  phase  of  the  nuclear 
aae.  We  have  since  come  to  better  terms 
with  our  peril,  putting  our  faith  in  diplo- 
macy and  in  mutual  fear  of  nuclear  rum. 

It  would  be  far  better  to  spend  this 
money  in  attempts  to  avert  a  nuclear 
holocaust  than  in  .silly  little  schemes 
concocted  by  civil  defense  bureaucrats 
■.vho  have  nothing  better  to  do  with  their 
"ime  than  to  formulate  such  absurdities. 
The  Nation  would  be  better  served  if  this 
money  were  spent  for  improving  homes 
in  slum  areas,  for  the  Headstart  program 
for  underprivileged  children,  for  ex- 
panded school  lunch  programs,  or  for 
any  one  of  dozens  of  other  projects  to 
improve  the  welfare  of  millions  of 
-Americans. 

This  propaganda  for  fallout  shelters 
is  a  vestige  of  that  era  a  few  years  ago 
that  included  ridiculous  evacuation  plans 
in  event  of  a  nuclear  attack.  Tlie  high- 
.salaried  civil  defense  bureaucrats  in 
Washington  and  in  city  and  State  sov- 
ernments  have  wasted  millions  of  dollars 
on  food  and  medicine  stockpiled  in  holes 
in  the  ground  and  in  basements,  termed 
fallout  shelters,  and  in  countless  other 
insane  and  wasteful  boondoggles. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  we  are  hoping 
to  near  the  conclusion  of  this  session  of 
Congress,  in  view  of  the  critical  financial 
situation  we  face,  it  is  time  to  serve  no- 
tice that  the  taxpayers  will  no  longer 
tolerate  such  waste.  My  amendment,  in 


effect,  would  do  just  that.  Mr.  President, 
I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Ls  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  one  or  two  vei-y  brief  ob.seiwa- 
tions  with  reference  to  the  amendment. 

In  my  judgment,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  defeat  the  very  imipose  that 
he  has  m  mind:  namely,  el:mination  of 
the  Office  of  Civil  Defense,  or  at  least  a 
drastic  reduction  in  its  operations. 

The  Office  of  Civil  Defense  is  the  only 
instrumentality  of  Government  I  can 
bring  to  mind  at  the  moment  that  has 
not  had  any  increases  whatever  in  its 
authorizations  or  its  apiDropiiations  for 
the  past  several  years.  This  result  is 
largely  attributable  to  the  adamant  op- 
po.siLion  of  the  di.stingui.slied  Senator 
from  Ohio.  The  authorization  for  State 
and  local  civil  defense  personnel  expenses 
has  been  $25  million  for  years.  Civil  De- 
fense has  been  compelled  to  absorb  pay 
increases.  It  has  been  compelled  to  absorb 
other  increases  that  iiave  occurred  in  the 
co.st  of  Government. 

If  the  amendment  is  adopted,  and  2 
years  from  now  there  is  a  .equest  for 
an  extension  of  these  authorizations,  in 
my  opinion,  we  will  have  a  request  that 
will  be  as  much  as  S50  million  a  year 
in  authorization  instead  of  the  $25  mil- 
lion maximum  that  now  applies. 

The  S25  million,  ot  course,  is  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  contribution,  which 
must  be  matched  by  States  and  cities.  In 
many  cases,  the  States  and  cities  spend 
much  more  than  that. 

Just  how  valuable  this  agency  is  to  the 
country  is.  of  course,  a  debatable  ques- 
tion. I  hope  we  never  have  to  put  it  to 
the  supreme  test — that  is,  its  function- 
ing in  time  of  atomic  or  nuclear  attack. 
But  this  activity  has  designated  many 
millions  of  shelter  areas.  It  has  stocked 
shelters  with  food  and  water  for  those 
who  may  liave  to  use  temixirary  shelter 
to  avoid  the  disastrous  effects  of 
radiation. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  agree  to 
the  amendment  because  Civil  Defense 
will  be  back  here  2  years  from  now.  in 
my  opinion,  and  we  will  be  fighting  an 
increase  in  the  authoiization. 

I  freely  concede  that  there  have  been 
instances  of  political  usage  of  this  agency 
as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  ha^  brought 
out  in  times  past,  where  old  cronies  have 
been  rewarded,  but  the  Office  of  Civil 
Defense  is  in  existence  and  it  has  done 
some  good  work. 

I  know  that  in  my  own  State  of  Geor- 
gia it  has  been  extremely  helpful  to 
some  of  our  small  communities.  Ai  times 
when  they  have  had  no  water  available. 
Civil  Defense  has  brought  in  water  sup- 
ply sy.stems  that  it  has  held  in  emer- 
gency storage. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  it  would 
be  a  serious  mistake  to  accept  this 
amendment  or  to  defeat  the  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
merely  to  say  a  word  on  this  point.  First 
of  all,  I  applaud  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
for  his  sincerity  and  consistency  with  re- 
sp>ect  to  this  matter.  I  have  disagreed 
with   him   with   equal   consistency.   Of 


course,  persistency  does  not  prove  that  he 
is  right  and  I  am  wrong,  or  vice  versa. 

But,  I  am  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  and  our  com- 
mittee has  gone  into  these  matters  m 
quite  some  depth. 

I  do  not  think  protection  is  a  waste  of 
money.  It  is  like  saying  that  if  I  buy  lire 
insurance  on  my  house  and  it  has  the 
good  fortune  not  to  burn  down,  then  I 
liave  wasted  money  on  the  premiums. 

Well,  we  hope  and  pray  to  God  that  we 
will  never  suffer  a  nuclear  holocaust 
For  it  has  been  said  with  authority  that 
if  we  should  have  a  surpri.se  nucjear  at- 
tack. 250  million  people  could  be  killed 
at  the  very  first  blow. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  if  that  bomb  strikes,  at  the 
point  where  it  strikes  it  may  make  little 
difference  whether  that  point  has  any 
slrelters  or  not. 

Indeed  and — God  forbid — if  an  atomic 
bomb  did  drop  on  Chicago  and  the  wind 
began  to  blow  toward  Ohio  and  there 
were  shelters  in  Ohio,  theie  then  cer- 
tainly would  be  some  i;rotoction  for  the 
IJCopU'  in  Ohio.  It  all  depends  on  the 
circumstances.  We  all  nope  a  nuclear 
holocaust  does  not  happen,  but  the  cold 
fact  IS  that  the  world  is  .spending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  building  up  nuclear  and 
thermonuclear  stockpiles.  There  arc  ir. 
existence  today  enough  nuclear  and  liy- 
drogen  bombs  to  destroy  everything  that 
man  has  built  from  the  time  of  begin- 
ning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
lime  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  want  to  joro- 
long  the  debate  but  the  point  I  want  to 
make  is  that  there  iias  to  be  some  point 
at  which  we  draw  the  line.  It  may  be 
true  that  we  have  been  funibhng  along 
in  some  respects.  But  we  need  a  little 
lime  to  work  it  out.  I  would  hope  that 
any  abuses  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  referred  might  be  remedied, 
but.  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  mos: 
unfortunate  if  we  wrote  this  whole 
agency  off.  That  would  be  a  tragic  de- 
cision. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  do 
I  have  any  time  left? 

Tire  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  bill  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  urge  that  my 
amendment  be  adopted. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  of  tiie  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Tlie  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  the  third  reading  and 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  bill  'H.R.  15004)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Pov- 
erty of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and  the  Subcom- 
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mittee  on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery- of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary all  iDe  authorized  to  meet  durlna: 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  i 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  16913'  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  endina:  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  obtained  the  floor. 

MODIFICATION     OF     TTNANIMOTJS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  one-half 
minute  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  ma.iority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  to  add  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  yesterday, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  1  hour 
of  debate  be  allowed  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  without  losing  his  ri.ght 
to  the  floor  and  without  having  any 
time  allocated  on  the  bill  used,  for  the 
purpose  of  suggesting  the  absence  of  a 
quorum'.' 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  time  is  charged  to  neither 
side,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  ct'.U  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .<o  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  with  no  time  being 
allotted  from  the  agriculture  appropria- 
tions bill,  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
asked  that  no  time  be  allotted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IN  THE  US    AIR  FORCE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confinned. 


IN  THE  U.S.  ARMY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  same  request  for  those  nomi- 
nations. 

The  PRESrorNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


IN  THE  U.S.  NAVY 
The    assistant    legislative    clerk 


pro- 


ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  same 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


IN  THE  U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  same 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— IN  THE  AIR 
FORCE.  IN  THE  ARMY.  IN  THE 
MARINE  CORPS 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
Nominations  on  the  Secretary's  desk  in 
the  Air  Force,  in  the  Army,  and  in  the 
Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  same 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc:  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  immediately  noti- 
fied of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  sq  noti- 
fied. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  return  to  leg- 
islative session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  legislative  business. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
.AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  16913)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  time  to  be  taken  out  of  the  time 
on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
continued. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  we  now 
go  on  controlled  time  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michican,  Senator  Hart,  and  other 
Senators. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    837 

Tlae  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr 
Hart].  Under  the  previous  agreement. 
the  time  is  to  be  equally  divided  between 
both  sides,  the  time  being  1  hour  on  each 
amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  recog- 
nized. To  whom  does  he  yield  time,  and 
how  much  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  late  yester- 
day after  this  bill  was  laid  before  the 
Senate,  the  able  Senator  from  Florida 
outlined  the  recommendations  before  us, 
following  which  I  offered  the  amendment 
that  is  now  pending. 

At  that  time,  I  made  an  explanation 
suggesting  the  reasons  why  some  of  us  in 
the  Senate  feel  that  restoration  to  the 
budget  recommendation  in  the  four  areas 
covered  by  my  amendment  would  be  very 
desirable. 

I  think  all  of  us  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, overnight,  to  read  in  the  Record, 
the  explanation  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. During  the  interval,  I  have, 
frankly,  thought  of  no  additional  reasons 
to  suggest  in  support  of  it.  Very  briefis-, 
it  proposes  increases  in  four  areas. 

The  first  would  be  in  what  is  known  as 
the  section  11  money.  Here  we  seek  to 
enable  the  poorest  school  districts  and 
the  poorest  schools  in  areas  of  really 
hard  core  poverty  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  give  the  children  in  those  schools  hot 
lunches. 

This  program  was  first  authorized  in 
1962.  but  not  funded  until  fiscal  1966. 
At  that  time,  the  sum  of  S2  million  was 
appropriated.  We  maintained  that  level 
in  1967.  and  increased  the  amount  to  S5 
million  in  1968.  This  year,  the  adminis- 
tration recommendation  in  the  budget 
request  is  an  increase  to  $10  million. 
That  amount  is  reflected  in  the  amend- 
ment now  pending. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  set 
a  figure  of  85  million;  and  to  the  great 
credit  of  our  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, as  I  see  it.  they  recommend  a  fig- 
ure of  S7.5  million. 

Of  the  four  areas  which  are  covered  in 
the  amendment  I  have  offered,  this.  I 
think,  is  the  most  critical.  I  feel  that  this 
is  the  atMtude  of  school  administrators 
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and  those  otherwise  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  the  children  of  this  country. 
This  program  is  most  important. 

The  second  in  the  order  of  importance 
and  need  is  the  pilot  .^^chool  breakfast 
program.  This  program  attempts  to  as- 
sist schools  in  providing  hot  breakfasts 
for  children.  As  I  indicated  in  my  re- 
marks yesterday,  reports  are  frequent 
that  children  come  to  school  lethargic, 
having  had  no  morning  meal,  or  certain- 
ly no  hot  meal,  as  a  consequence  of  which 
the  morning  is  wasted  with  a  detri- 
niental  effect  on  the  child  as  well  as  on 
others  in  the  classroom. 

This  program  was  first  authorized  in 
1966.  The  first  appropriation,  in  the 
amount  of  S2  million,  was  made  in  1967. 
In  1968.  the  amount  was  increa.sod  to 
S3. 5  million.  For  fiscal  1969,  the  budget 
request  is  for  $6.5  million.  Our  commit- 
tee— and  wisely.  I  believe — has  increased 
the  figure  of  S3. 5  million  sent  us  by  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  to  S4.5  million. 
My  amendment,  as  it  relates  to  the  pilot 
school  breakfast  program,  would  increase 
that  figure  to  the  budget  request  of  S6.5 
million,  or  an  increase  of  $2  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  third  and  fourth 
areas  covered  by  this  amendment  relate 
to  what  is  described  as  non-food  assist- 
ance. This  is  a  program  which  attempts 
to  assist  States  which  already  are  mak- 
ing efforts  in  this  area  to  obtain  equip- 
ment for  the  schools.  Tragically,  where 
the  need  of  the  children  is  greatest,  the 
school  plant  is  generally  the  oldest;  it 
was  built  before  the  days  of  hot  lunches, 
when  everyone  went  home  for  lunch. 
Generally,  even  though  the  children  in 
those  schools  go  home  for  lunch  nov;, 
most  of  them  do  not  go  home  to  houses 
of  light — or  food,  either.  I  believe  this 
is  a  very  worthwhile  effort  on  the  part 
oi  the  Federal  Government.  It  was  first 
authorized  in  1&66,  but  in  the  succeeding 
2  years  the  appropriation  has  been  held 
to  a  figure  of  $750,000, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair  >.  The  Senator's 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  myself  5  additional 
minutes. 

That  amount  does  not  buy  very  many 
refrigerators,  food  containers,  or  any- 
thing else,  when  spread  across  50  States. 
The  budget  request  i.s  for  86  million. 
.My  amendment  would  increase  the 
amount  our  committee  has  recommend- 
ed— S2  million — to  the  budget  figure. 
The  House  of  Representatives — unhap- 
pily, as  I  see  it — has  retained  the  figure 
of  8750,000. 

The  second  of  the  remaining  two  pro- 
grams would  help  State  school  people  ex- 
tend the  several  programs  we  are  talk- 
ing about  in  this  subject  area,  by  pro- 
viding $2.3  million  for  State  administra- 
tive expense.  We  have  never  funded  in 
this  area,  although  it  was  authorized  in 
1966.  This  provision  would  enable  tech- 
nical assistance  to  be  provided,  and 
would  be  especially  valuable  for  schools 
coming  into  one  or  more  of  these  pro- 
grams for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  did  yesterday,  I 
again  acknowledge  the  appreciation  of 
those  of  us  who,  over  these  years,  liave 
been  especially  interested  in  school  lunch 
programs,  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  particularly  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  IMr.  Holl.^ndJ.  In  the 


bill  that  our  committee  presents  us,  in 
the  first  three  of  the  areas  I  have  de- 
scribed, the  committee  responds  much 
more  adequately  to  what  I  think  is  an 
obvious  and  serious  need  in  this  country 
than  did  our  colleagues  in  the  Hou.se  of 
Repr'>.sentatives. 

For  this  we  are  all  grateful,  and  in  a 
sense  embarrassed  at  now-  having  to  take 
the  floor  and.  by  implication  at  least. 
suggest  that  the  action  of  our  fellow 
Senators  on  the  committee  was  not  ade- 
quate Mr.  President,  it  was  infinitely 
better  than  that  oi  our  colleaeues  at  the 
other  end  of  the  hall,  and  I  think  it  quite 
in  order  that  I  repeat  my  appreciaticn. 
Mr.  President,  to  summarize,  the  most 
critical  area  is  that  of  section  11  feed- 
ing. The  next  mo.st  critical  area  is  ex- 
tending increased  support  of  the  school 
breakfast  program.  The  remaining  two 
items  are  of  real  interest,  and  reflect  a 
response  we  beheve  ."=hould  be  made  to 
an  established  need  as  we  see  it.  I  hope, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  day  will  soon  be 
;!t  hand  when  Congress  will  step  up  to 
an  adequate  level  its  response  to  the 
needs  in  all  of  tiiese  areas. 

I  have  had  a  visit  this  morning  with 
the  able  Senator  from  Florida,  and  I 
know  he  has  .some  reactions  to  my  pro- 
l^osals,  reactions  which  I  would  describe 
as  praiseworthy  and  constructive,  l  an- 
ticipate that  he  will  voice  some  further 
reactions  to  my  remarks. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan has  made  it  clear  that  our  com- 
mittee has  cone  considerably  farther 
than  our  colleagues  at  the  other  end  of 
the  hall  in  taking  care  of  these  needs  of 
the  poor  children,  or  the  children  in  im- 
poverished areas,  becau.se  we  have.  My 
own  feeling  is  that  we  have  gone  about 
as  far  as  is  reasonable  under  the  condi- 
tions existing ;  and  I  now  recite  what  v.  e 
have  done. 

We  have  raised  the  $5  million  figure 
for  section  11  that  was  contained  in  the 
bill  last  year — and  that  was  reported  in 
the  House  by  its  committee  and  passed 
by  the  House — to  87. 5  million,  which  is 
a  50-pcrcent  increase  for  section  11 
assistance  to  poor  .schools.  The  budget 
had  requested  SIO  million. 

I  would  have  no  great  objection  to  the 
granting  of  that  810  million,  although  I 
have  told  my  distinguished  friend  that 
I  do  not  have  any  great  optimism  about 
this  having  any  practical  bearing  upon 
our  colleagues  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol.  I  have  found  them  quite  indis- 
pcsed  to  step  up  this  program.  I  would 
be  willing,  however,  to  step  up  this  par- 
ticular figure  to  the  entire  budget  re- 
quest, insofar  as  I  am  concerned.  In  dis- 
cussing the  matter  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  ^  Mr.  HruskaI  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell]  — 
who  is  in  a  sense  one  of  the  founders  of 
this  whole  school  lunch  program — I  find 
that  they  are  in  accord  with  me  that  we 
could  do  this  provided  the  Senate  agreed 
to  accept  the  amount  of  $10  million  sug- 
gested by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLANT).  I  will  yield  in  just  a 
moment. 

We  could  do  the  same  thing  with  ref- 


erence to  the  suggested  increase  in  the 
special  pilot  breakfast  program  in  which 
we  have  already  increased  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  other  body  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  last  year  from  S3. 5  miUion  to  $4.5 
million,  as  reported  and  recommended  by 
our  committee.  We  would  be  willing  to 
increase  that  to  the  full  budget  amount 
of  86.5  million.  But  again,  it  would  be 
without  any  great  optimism  as  to  what 
the  result  will  be  in  conference. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  if  the 
Senate  accepts  the  amendment,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  I  am  willing  to  stand 
for  It  in  conference,  and  1  am  sure  that 
is  tnie  with  respect  to  the  remainder  of 
the   committee. 

As  to  the  other  items,  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  practical  to  increase  them 
this  year. 

We  have  already  stepped  up  the 
amount  with  respect  to  nonfood  assist- 
ance, which  provides  refrigerators,  kitch- 
en utensils,  and  other  equipment  of  that 
type,  from  8750,000  as  provided  in  last 
year's  appropriation,  and  the  same  level 
approved  this  year  by  the  House,  to  $2 
million,  which  is  an  increase  of  nearly 
three  limes.  We  think  that  is  as  much 
as  could  be  expected  in  any  one  year. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
will  not  insist  on  any  increase  of  that 
amount.  If  he  did,  I  would  have  to  oppose 
It. 

Likewi.sc,  on  the  item  for  aiding  States 
in  their  administrative  expense,  which  as 
I  recall  was  $2,300,000  in  the  budget,  we 
have  not  only  run  into  adamant  opposi- 
tion at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  on 
this,  but  also  many  members  of  our  own 
committee,  of  whom  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  is  one.  feel  that  this  is  a 
very  unfortunate  provision  because,  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  a  very  small  item 
spread  out  over  a  great  many  States  and. 
in  the  next  place,  it  establishes  a  prece- 
dent of  our  supplying  Federal  funds  to  do 
something  that  certainly  the  States  in 
which  the  schools  are  located  are  well 
able  to  do  for  themselves. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  rccoenized  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  will  not  in- 
sist on  any  restoration  in  that  particular 
field. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
concerned,  if  the  amendment  can  be  con- 
fined to  the  first  two  items  and  if  it  can 
be  confined  to  the  reestablishment  of  the 
budgeted  amounts  on  those  two  items, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  would  be  will- 
ing to  recommend  to  the  committee  and 
to  the  Senate  that  the  amendment  be  ac- 
cepted and  taken  to  conference  subject 
to  the  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  w  ill  strongly  insist  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  in  confer- 
ence, but  without  too  great  optimism  as 
to  the  final  success  in  that  amount. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr,  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  fixim  Florida. 
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I  interrupted  him  when  I  did  bcause  I 
will  be  conductiner  a  one-man  hearing 
in  5  minutes,  and  I  think  I  ought  to  be 
there  because  the  witnesses  have  come. 
First  of  all.  I  appreciate  ver\-  much  the 
sen.sitivity  which  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida and  his  committee  have  shown  to 
this  problem  in  the  bill  which  they  have 
reported  to  the  floor. 

I  listened  last  night  to  the  colloquy 
between  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan,  and  I  concur  whole- 
heartedly in  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  on  that 
score.  And  this  is  an  especially  sensitive 
problem  at  this  time.  We  are  aware  of 
that  because  of  the  events  occurring  in 
this  city.  But  I  think  that  also  across  the 
country  there  is  a  wave  of  concern  about 
the  problem  of  hungry  children  and 
hungi-y  people  generally.  I  think  we  need 
to  show  all  possible  sensitivity  to  the 
problem  at  this  moment. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Florida  in 
his  action  this  morning  toward  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan— wtiich  I  was  happy  to  sponsor 
along  with  other  Senators- — is  revealing 
that  sensitivity.  I  think  the  compromise 
which  is  being  worked  out  here  reflects 
the  Senator's  concern  over  the  practical 
legislative  problem  which  the  Senator 
has  indicated. 

Before  I  rushed  off  to  the  hearing.  I 
wanted  to  indicate  my  feeling  in  respect 
to  the  trend  of  events  that  are  occurring. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Maine  for  his  gracious 
remarks,  and  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  his  gracious  remarks. 

There  is  apparently  one  of  our 
brethren  who  does  not  understand  this 
situation  as  it  is  understood  by  all  of 
us  who  are  here  this  morning.  I  note  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  several 
days  ago  a  statement  made  by  one  of  our 
Senators  to  the  effect  that  the  lunches 
for  1  million  children  were  involved  in 
this  item.  The  Senators  know  that  is  not 
the  case  at  all. 

The  Federal  Government  is  itself  the 
cost  carrier  of  these  new  programs. 
These  are  not  programs  like  the  regular 
school  lunch  program  m  which  the  State 
and  local  governments  have  to  carrj'  the 
major  portion  of  the  cost  and  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  carries  only  4.5 
cents  of  the  cost  of  the  lunch. 

This  is  a  new  experimental  program 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  an  at- 
tempt to  do  something  for  children  who 
are  getting  nothing  at  all  and  who  prob- 
ably need  the  lunches  worse  than  any 
other  group  on  the  average  that  could 
be  foimd.  And  it  is  only  a  few  thousand 
lunches  we  are  talking  about — which  is 
enough  for  us  all  to  be  concerned  about — 
rather  than  a  million  lunches  as  was  so 
generously  mentioned  by  our  brother 
who  apparently  did  not  understand  the 
scope  of  the  problem  at  all. 

These  two  suggested  increases  have  to 
do  with  programs  entirely  financed  by 
the  Federal  Government,  entirely  di- 
rected to  the  bringing  of  some  very  poor 
children  into  the  lunch  program,  partly 
for  school  lunches  and  partly  for  pilot 
breakfasts,  and  wholly  at  Federal  cost. 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  that. 

If  there  is  any  disposition  to  modify 
the  amendment  as  I  have  suggested,  I 


am  told  by  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
so  ably  represented  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  I  Mr.  HruskaI,  that  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  that  course.  And  I 
am  told  by  the  grandfather  of  the  school 
lunch  program,  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  !  Mr.  Russell  1.  that  he 
would  have  no  objection  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr,  COOPER  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
my.self  an   additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very- 
pleased  with  the  agreement  that  has 
been  made  concerning  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  Several 
years  ago  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Hart]  and  I  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  the  first  funds  for  sec- 
tion 11,  and  made  some  progress  at  that 
time.  A  .similar  objective  has  been  at- 
tained today. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  problem  not 
only  because  of  its  application  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  particularly  the  eastern  part 
of  Kentucky. 

I  am  glad  to  .say  that  the  school  lunch 
program  in  Kentucky  reaches  over  60 
percent  of  the  children — the  sixth  high- 
est percentage  of  any  State.  It  has  been 
an  effective  program  in  Kentucky.  It  is 
larger  in  scope  than  the  programs  of 
almost  all  the  metropolitan  States,  in- 
cluding the  State  of  New  York.  But  there 
is  a  problem  for  those  people  who  are 
the  least  able  to  pay.  with  three  or  four 
or  more  children,  who  cannot  meet  even 
the  charges  that  are  required.  The  un- 
fortunate result  has  been  that  those  who 
are  the  neediest  have  been  deprived  at 
times  of  the  lunch.  I  must  say  that  I  am 
very  happy  about  this  amendment. 

I  know  the  tremendous  labors  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  fMr.  Holland!  in 
this  field  because  I  had  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing with  him  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. I  appreciate  ^erj'  much  his  ac- 
tion, and  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  !  Mr.  Hruska  1 .  upon  this 
amendment,  in  which  I  join,  and  which 
has  been  .sponsored  by  the  humane  and 
able  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  HartI. 
Mr.  President,  while  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  now  before 
the  Senate,  I  would  like  to  comment  also 
on  several  other  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate.  H  R.  16913. 
provides  funds  to  carrj-  out  during  fiscal 
1969  the  farm  programs  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
During  my  service  in  tne  Senate.  I  have 
supported  the  programs  imix)rtant  to 
farm  families,  and  while  I  no  longer  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  of  course.  Kentucky  is  large- 
ly a  rural  State  and  my  interest  in  agri- 
culture continues. 

I  realize  the  debate  is  proceeding  under 
a  limitation  of  time,  but  I  would  like  to 
touch  briefly  on  certain  items  in  this  ap- 
propriations bill. 

First.  I  know  that  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives and  members  of  individual 
REA's  have  been  deeply  concerned  that 
the  amount  for  rural  electrification  loans 
recommended  by  the  budget  and  ap- 
proved for  the  House  of  Representatives, 


be  maintained  by  the  Senate.  I  have 
found  the  leadership  provided  by  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives  in  Kentucky 
to  be  responsible,  and  they  recognize  the 
importance  of  fiscal  restraint  at  tlii.- 
time.  But  they  know  also  that  the  ability 
of  the  rural  systems  to  provide  and  mam- 
tain  proper  service  must  be  maintained 
The  action  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  recommends  an  increase 
of  $25  million  over  the  $304  million  pro- 
vided by  the  House,  and  I  believe  thi.s  to 
be  helpful  and  prudent. 

Second,  I  have  called  attention  eaci; 
year  to  the  good  work  of  the  county 
agents  and  the  home  demonstratior. 
agents  through  the  Extension  Service.  I 
recall  that  last  year  the  Congress  author- 
ized a  .salary  increa,se  for  extension  work- 
ers, in  line  with  that  provided  to  Federal 
employees,  but  understand  that  the 
salary  increase  could  not  be  made  be- 
cause of  the  subsequent  reduction  of  ap- 
propriations by  the  Congress.  I  had  bee;, 
in  touch  with  the  director  of  the  Exten- 
sion Service  in  Kentucky,  Dr.  Schneider 
and  others  who  expressed  concern  that 
ever  the  last  2  or  3  years  salaries  for  ex- 
tension workers  have  been  falling  behind 
comparable  employment.  I  am  plea.sed 
that  the  committee  has  given  atrentioi: 
to  this  matter.  The  Senate  bill  provides 
an  addition  of  .'53.385.000  to  the  amount 
approved  by  the  House,  rest.-ring  the 
budget  request,  and  I  call  attention  to  the 
statement  in  the  committee  report  that— 
The  Committee  e.xpects  the  use  of  these 
additional  funds  to  be  directed  to  the  ad- 
justment of  salaries  for  county  extension 
workers,  where  necessary,  to  provide  i!i- 
creases  for  these  workers  comparable  to  those 
received  by  Federal  employees  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  90-206. 

The  third  point  which  I  had  raised  in 
my  communication  with   the  chairmar. 
of  the  Agricultural  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Florida,    concerned    appropriations    for 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  As  I  had 
told  Senator  Holland.  I  received  a  great 
many  letters  earlier  this  year  from  su- 
pervisors  of   soil   conservation   district.- 
and  others   who   were  concerned   about 
inaintainins  the  level  of  appropriation; 
and   continuing    the  good   work   of  the 
SCS  in  providing  technical  assistance  to 
farmers,  for  watershed  planning,  for  the 
construction   of   small   watershed   prel- 
ects—and  urging  also  that  the  authori- 
zation for  the  agricultural  conservatioi: 
program  not  be  sharply  reduced  as  pro- 
posed by  the  budget.  While  the  commit- 
tee  has    maintained    the    amounts   ap- 
proved  by  the  House  for  conservatior. 
operations  and  for  watershed  planning, 
which  were  approximately  the  same  a? 
the  budget  estimates.  I  note  that  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  increased  from  $33 
million   to  $56  million  the   amount  for 
installing  small  watershed  works  of  im- 
provement. The  Senate  committee  rec- 
ommendation  of   $58   million,    togethe. 
with  a  carryover  of  $5.7  million,  would 
make  available  $63.6  million  during  fiscal 
1969    to    continue    the   construction   oi 
small  watershed  projects.  This  has  beer, 
a  very  helpful  and  useful  program,  but 
construction  of  planned  projects  has  al- 
ready  been   stretched    out    in    previou.- 
years.  I  consider  it  important  that  these 
projects   be  completed  in   a  reasonable 
time,  and  that  the  backlog  of  approved 
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projects  not  become  so  large  as  to  dis- 
courage local  interest  and  participation 
in  these  upstream  conservation  mea.sures. 
Ill  each  recent  year,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  proposed  to  cut  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  by  approxi- 
mately one-half,  but  each  year  the  Con- 
gress has  restored  funds  for  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program.  Of  all  the 
farm  programs.  I  believe  the  agricultural 
conservation  program  helps  more  small 
farmers  than  any  other.  It  is  limited  in 
the  amount  of  assistance  that  can  be 
provided  to  any  farmer,  but  it  does  en- 
courage measures  which  conserve  and 
build  the  soil  for  future  generations.  In 
Kentucky,  I  know  that  more  than  40,000 
farms  participate  in  the  prou^ram  each 
year,  and  while  the  average  payment 
amounts  to  only  about  $160  per  farm.  I 
believe  this  program  has  played  a  large 
part  in  improving  practices  and  prevent- 
ing erosion — apparent  to  anyone  who 
travels  regularly  about  over  the  State,  as 
I  do.  The  committee  has  provided  $195.5 
million  for  the  amicultural  conservation 
program,  somewhat  less  than  the  au- 
thorization for  last  year  and  the  amount 
approved  by  the  House  this  year.  But 
tin  amendment  is  now  pending  in  the 
Senate  to  reduce  that  amount  by  $95.5 
million — to  reduce  it  to  $100  million,  or 
less  than  half  the  level  of  recent  years 

I  have  opposed  these  amendments  each 
year  to  so  drastically  reduce  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program. 

I  call  attention  also  to  the  action  of 
the  committee  increasing  from  S15  mil- 
lion to  $30  million  the  authority  for  the 
rural  housing  direct  loan  program.  The 
amount  is  provided  especially  for  low- 
income-housing  loans  to  individuals,  but 
includes  also  S2  million  for  natural  dis- 
aster housing  loans.  The  direct-loan  pro- 
cram  is  of  particular  interest  in  eastern 
Kentucky,  and  Kentucky  is  among  the 
States  stioick  recently  by  tornados,  such 
as  those  at  Falmouth  and  in  Bracken 
County.  The  Senate  bill  also  maintains 
the  House  amount  for  rural  water  and 
waste  disposal  grants. 

I  support,  as  I  have  in  the  past  the 
•school  lunch  and  special  milk  programs, 
and  the  food  stamp  and  food  distribution 
programs.  Earlier  this  year,  on  April  11, 
during  the  Senate  debate  on  the  exten- 
.-lon  of  the  School  Lunch  Act.  I  called 
attention  to  the  importance  of  section 

II  of  that  Act.  which  provides  reduced 
in-ice  and  free  lunches  to  children  not 
able  to  pay.  I  said  at  that  time  that  I 
considered  it  most  important  that  .sec- 
tion 1 1  funds  be  realistically  increased — 
for  I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would  do 
more  good  than  to  insure  at  least  one 
sound  meal  a  day  for  these  children  in 
isolated  and  deprived  i-ui-al  areas,  and 
also  in  the  deprived  areas  of  our  central 
cities. 

Since  that  time,  much  attention  has 
been  dii-ected  to  the  food  programs  for 
those  who  are  unemployed  and  who  have 
little  or  no  income.  I  have  urged  that 
-reater  priority  be  given  to  the  adequate 
landing  of  section  11.  which  is  an  exist- 
ing and  proven  program.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  committee  has  recognized  the 
-alue  of  this  program  by  increasing  the 
House  amount  from  $5  million  to  $7.5 
million.  And  I  am  glad  to  join  with  Sen- 


ator Hart  in  his  amendment  to  increase 
fiscal  1969  funds  for  the  reduced  price 
and  free  lunches  to  the  budget  request 
of  $10  million.  While  it  may  be  consid- 
ered a  modest  step,  this  would  be  an  ad- 
vance and  would  bring  food  to  children 
who  need  it  most. 

There  is  great  mtere.st  in  improving 
the  operation  of  the  food  stamp  and  food 
distribution  program.  I  think  improve- 
ments can  be  made,  as  I  have  discussed 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  But 
one  of  the  best  things  would  be  to  insure 
that  children  in  the.se  families  get  the 
school  lunch. 

It  seems  to  me  an  anomoly  that  many 
families  having  little  or  no  income,  and 
therefore  eligible  for  the  food  stamp  or 
food  distribution  program,  are  in  many 
ca.ses  asked  to  pay  the  full  cast  of  the 
regular  school  lunch.  Again  and  again 
statements  have  been  made,  m  testimony 
before  Hou.sc  and  Senate  committees 
and  elsewhere,  that  often  they  can- 
not do  so.  It  would  seem  to  me  a  logical 
step  to  at  least  insure  that,  with  respect 
to  each  of  these  families  declared  eligible 
for  the  food  programs,  the  children  who 
are  in  school  be  made  eligible  for  the  re- 
duced ijrice  lunches. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  take  steps  to  see  that 
this  is  done,  and  that  the  interested  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  will 
ask  for  a  sur\'ey  and  report  on  how  this 
can  be  accomplished,  and  what  level  of 
appropriations  may  be  needed  to  cairy 
out  such  a  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland  i  . 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  Senator  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  for  their  work  on  this  bill, 
which  is  important  to  farm  families  in 
Kentucky  and  throughout  the  Nation. 
and  to  the  economy  of  rural  Ameripa. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
for  his  kind  remarks,  and  I  apply  thern 
not  only  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
but  also  to  all  members  of  our  committee. 

I  want  to  make  it  vei-y  clear,  also,  that 
there  are  literally  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  children  who  are  not  able  to 
pay  for  lunches  and  who  are  getting  free 
lunches  under  the  regular  .school  lunch 
program. 

It  is  true  that  in  every  area  where  the 
children  are  not  able  to  pay,  they  are 
supposed  to  be  taken  care  of.  and  many 
thousands  of  them  are.  The  problem 
ari.ses  in  the  extremely  poor  districts, 
where  the  number  of  children  who  can- 
not pay  is  so  great  in  proportion  to 
others  that  no  program  has  been  set  up. 


It  is  in  such  a  situation  that  these  two 
.special  prograois  would  apply. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  thanks  have 
been  voiced  several  times  to  Senator 
Holland.  Senator  Hruska.  and  Senator 
Russell  for  their  reaction  to  the  pro- 
posal that  was  laid  down  last  night. 

May  I  just  interject  that  I  had  the 
privilege  of  being  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestiw  for 
a  few  years  at  a  time  when  Senator 
Cooper  was  a  member.  It  was  then,  ac- 
tually, tliat  the  -section  11  idea  was  de- 
veloped, and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  we 
worked  at  it  together:  and  it  is  nice  to 
see  that  the  program,  when  given  an  op- 
portunity, has  demonstrated  great  value. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  then  offer  an 
amendment  which  will  reflect  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Senator  fi-om 
Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  modifying  his  amendment? 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  modifying  it  to  this 
extent:  We  will  propo.se  that  we  adopt 
the  budget  request  in  the  area  of  section 
11  and  the  pilot  school  breakfa.st  lunch. 
and  tho.se  two  figures  only. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  18.  lines  19-21;  Strike  out  '$173  - 
349.000  Including  S7.500.000  for  sijecial  a.s- 
sistance  to  needy  schools.  $4. 500.000  for  the 
pilot  school  breakfast  program."  and  insert 
the  following:  "S177.849.000  Including  SlO - 
000.000  for  special  assistance  to  needv  schools 
and  $6,500,000  for  the  pilot  school  breakfast 
l>rogram." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  as  modi- 
fied, and  I  am  able  to  speak,  also  for  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
We  will  be  glad  to  take  this  item  to  con- 
ference, in  the  hope  that  it  will  prevail 
there. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  excerpts  justifying  the 
amounts,  as  contained  on  pages  162  ana 
164  of  the  Senate  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

JUSTIFICATION    OF    AMENDMENTS    BY    THE 
DEPARTMENT 

(a)  The  Deparfment  recommends  that  the 
amount  provided  by  the  House  for  rash  pay- 
ments to  States  be  reduced  $14,351,000.  to 
restore  the  budget  estimate. 

The  amount  budgeted  for  cash  payments 
to  States  will  provide  for  a  Federal  cash  con- 
tribution of  about  4.5tf.  It  is  expected  that 
.3.5  billion  lunches  will  be  served  In  1969 — 
a  growth  of   about  5   percent. 

The  following  table  reflects  for  1966-1969 
the  average  Federal  contribution  per  lunch 
from  the  direct  appropriation: 


Item 


Fiscal  year 

1966 
(actual) 


Fiscal  year 

1967 
(actual) 


Fiscal  year 

1%8 
(estimate) 


Fiscal  year 

I%9 
(estimate) 


iJumber  of  schools(peak  participation) 

Number  ol  schoolchildren  (ueak  thousands) 

!. umber  of  lunches  served  (millions) 

Federal  cash  contribution  (millions) 

.Average  Federal  contribution  per  lunch  (cents). 


71.162 

72.944 

73.500 

74.000 

18.040 

18.456 

19.600 

20.200 

3.093 

3,147 

3.336 

3.503 

SI  39. 1 

$147.7 

$155.0 

$157. 1 

4.5 

4.7 

4  6 

4  5 

The  Department  believes  that  the  4.5<* 
Federal  cash  contribution  is  adequate.  In 
any  case,  it  should  not  be  Increased  at  the 


expense  of  the  inore  pressing  needs  of  the 
special  cash  assistance  pilot  breakfast,  non- 
food assistance  and  the  other  programs  in 
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this  appropriation  for  which  the  budget  esti- 
mates were  reduced  by  the  House. 

(bi  The  Department  recommends  restora- 
tion of  the  reduction  of  $5  000.000  made  by 
the  House  for  Special  cash  assistance  to  needy 
schools^  The  House  action  In  reducing  this 
request  would  substantially  reduce  the  pro- 
gressive expansion  proposed  for  this  program 
in  1969. 

The  most  urgent  need  for  free  or  reduced- 
price  lunches  is  concentrated  In  about  10.000 
.schools  (less  than  10  percent  of  the  over 
100.000  schools  In  the  U.S.)  located  in  both 
urban  and  rural  areas.  About  1.4  million 
children  attending  these  schools  cannot  af- 
ford the  price  of  a  lunch.  In  these  situations, 
the  amount  of  cash  assistance  that  can  be 
provided  under  the  regular  lunch  program. 
together  with  the  limited  resources  the  com- 
munity can  provide.  Is  not  sufficient  to 
finance  the  cost  of  serving  lunches  to  these 
children.  Section  11  is  specifically  designed 
to  provide  special  funds  for  these  areas  and 
schools  where  needy  children  are  not  now 
being  reached 

The  following  table  reflects  program  par- 
ticipation for  1967-1969  (1967  was  the  first 
full  year  of  operation  for  the  program  I  : 


•Item 

1967 
actual 

1968 
estimatei 

1969 
estimate 

Number  ot  schools 

610 
15.5 
$1.9 
12.6 

1.750( 

12.5; 

2  250 

r^umber  ot  lunches  served 
(millions) 

Federal  cash  contribution 
(millions).. 

Average  Federal  contribu- 
tion per  lunch  (cents) 

80 

$10 

12.5 

Tlie   Department    Is   considering   national 

guidelines  to  help  States  and  communities 
decide  which  children  .tre  entitled  to  free  or 
reduced-price  lunches.  Determination  of 
need  is  presently  done  by  local  school  offi- 
cials, and  definitions  of  •'needy  children" 
vary  from  school  district  to  school  district, 
and  sometimes  among  schools  within  dls- 
tncts. 

(ct  The  Department  recommends  restora- 
tion of  the  .eduction  of  $3,000,000  for  the 
pilot  school  brealifast  program.  Under  the 
House  action  135.000  children  could  not  be 
provided  an    idequate  breakiast. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  thousands  of 
children  arrive  at  school  hungry  and  this 
inevitably  affects  their  span  of  attention  and 
conduct.  Ill  very  poor  lamilies  there  may  be 
little  or  no  breakfast.  In  rural  areas,  children 
frequently  ride  the  bus  for  as  much  as  an 
hour  or  more  and  then  suind  around  and 
wait  for  school  to  start.  These  children  leave 
home  early  and  time  often  does  not  allow  for 
adequate  breakfast.  They  may  wait  6  or  more 
hours  for  lunch.  In  urljan  areas,  thousands 
of  ctuldren  are  in  families  where  the  mother, 
or  both  parents,  must  leave  for  work  long 
before  the  children  leave  for  school.  Break- 
fast tends  to  be  a  neglected  meal. 

Mr.  H-\RT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
tile  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
MoNTOY.^:.  who  is  necessarily  absent.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  prepared  by 
him  and  a  letter  and  excerpts  from  cer- 
tain testimony. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

5t.-\temen't  by  Senator  Montoy.^ 

Mr.  President,  once  again,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan,  Senator 
Hart,  has  taken  the  initiative  in  an  eifort 
to  provide  adequate  funding  for  food  pro- 
grams for  our  nation's  school  children. 

I  .im  pleased  to  join  him  in  this  effort  to 
increase  the  appropriation  for  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program  from  the  recom- 
mended  $173,349,000  by  the  Senate  Appro- 


priations Conunlttee  to  S184. 149.000.  Even 
this  latter  amount  Is  a  modest  one  and  below 
the  Administration's  requeue 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  mean  any  criticism 
of  Senator  Holland.  Chairman  of  the  .'Agri- 
culture Appropriations  Subcommittee  nor  of 
the  .•\pproprlatlons  Committee  itself  I  recog- 
nize that  the  Committee  has  been  under 
tremendous  pressure  to  trim  all  budget  re- 
quests and  that  the  cuts  recommended  in 
the  School  Lunch  Program  reflect  this  pres- 
sure. However.  I  believe  that  we  are  dealing 
with  an  exception  here — one  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  trim.  That  is,  the  feeding  of 
undernourished  children,  many  of  whom 
would  not  get  even  one  full  meal  a  day  were 
it  not  for  the  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram. 

I.  therefore,  urge  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment by  Senator  Hart. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  I  received  this  morning  from 
the  New  Mexico  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  as  well  as  the  pertinent  portions  of 
my  testimony  before  the  US  Senate  Appn - 
prlations  Subcommittee  on  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  m  .■-up- 
port  of  full  funding  for  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program 

St.'Vte  of  New  Mexico, 
Department  of  Education. 

Santa  Fe.  May  27.  1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Montoya, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Joe:  I  understand  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  approved  the  budget  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1969  for  the  School  Lunch  and  Child 
Nutrition  without  a  recommendation  for 
funding  Section  7  (State  -Administrative  Ex- 
penses) of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act. 

The  New  Mexico  Department  of  Education 
would  object  to  signing  an  agreement  to  ad- 
minister the  increasing  number  of  child  feed- 
ing program  created  by  the  Congress  without 
monies  for  their  administration.  I  strongly 
urge  that  Section  XI  of  the  School  Lunch  Act. 
as  well  as  the  Breakfast  Program  am.  the 
Non-Food  Assistance  Program  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  .Act  be  funded  at  the  full  amount 
of  the  Executive  Btidget  proposal. 

If   the   above   programs   are   to  reach   the 
maximum  number  of  children  It  Is  impera- 
tive that  funds  for  administrative  personnel 
also  be  made  available. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Leonard  J.  DeLayo. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

E.xcERPTS  Prom  Testimony 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
com.mittee,  I  .im  ple.ised  to  apnear  before 
you  again  to  testify  in  support  of  funds  for 
programs  administered  by  the  Deoartment  of 
Agriculture  in  New  Mexico.  Tod'ay  I  would 
like  to  endorse  particularly  the  Presidents 
recommendations  for  funding  of  the  Depart- 
ment's food  programs  for  chi;dren  and  low- 
income  families. 

We  have  a  real  nutrition  problem  in  this 
country — the  scope  of  it  was  outlined  m 
the  Department's  recent  report  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  American  diet  as  found  in  the 
1965  survey  on  food  consumption  by  house- 
holds. The  survey  revealed  considerable  slip- 
page from  the  levels  of  the  earlier  survey  of 
ten  years  ago.  We  have  simply  got  to  make 
a  concerted  effort  to  reduce  this  trend. 

Secretary  Freeman  moved  immediately  to 
direct  an  expanded  nutrition  education  pro- 
grun  by  the  Department  with  priority  atten- 
tion to  children  and  young  families,  low- 
income  families,  the  aged  and  the  general 
population.  There  are  other  me.isures  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  but  here,  today,  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  help  in  this  effort  by 
voting  the  funds  requested  to  support  the 
legislation  we  have   written  over  tlie  years. 


The  President  has  requested  an  increase  m 
funds  for  the  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram. He  should  have  it.  He  has  .a^ked  that 
Section  11 — the  special  assistance  phase  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Program- -be  in- 
creased to  *10  nullion  from  the  j5  imlhoa 
we  approved  last  year.  I  am  told  that  S30-$35 
million  would  be  required  to  meet  the  full 
need  for  this  assistance.  You  may  recall  that 
when  we  first  added  Section  11  to  the  N.<- 
tlonal  School  Lunch  Act  m  1962.  we  author- 
ized a  $10  inilUon  appropriation.  Section  11 
in  Itself  recognized  the  dliHculty  faced  by 
many  low-income  area  schools  wliere  local 
resources  and  limited  Federal  assistance  Just 
weren't  enough  to  begin  and  maintain  a 
lunch  program.  We  knew  then  that  numv 
schools  weren't  m  the  lunch  progr.^m  simplv 
because  they  couldn't  afford  it.  Many  other- 
were  not  meeting  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  requirement  that  free  or  reduced  price 
meals  be  served  to  iho.-^e  who  cannot  pay  the 
full  price. 

Hundreds  of  schools  and  thousands  of 
children  are  in  the  lunch  program  this  ye.ir 
because  that  extra  financial  help  made  a 
viable  lunch  program  possible  The  need 
still  remains  great  in  small  rural  schools  and 
downtown  elementary  schools.  Millions  of 
dollars  of  assistance  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  have  been 
spent  to  feed  children  in  lunch  and  break- 
fast programs.  Local  officials  felt  that  food 
service  was  a  top  priority  need  for  their 
youngsters.  With  adequate  funding  of  the 
programs  under  discussion  today.  Educa- 
tion .Act  funds  can  be  directed  where  they 
were  really  intended— to  strengthening  local 
schools  and  improving  their  educational  ca- 
pabilities. 

I  urge  lull  funding  of  the  school  break- 
fast program  at  the  recommended  S6.5  mil- 
lion— an  increase  of  .$3.0  million  over  this 
year.  The  other  body  recently  passed  H.R. 
15398,  providing,  among  other  things,  for 
permanent  atithcrizatlon  for  the  two-year 
pilot  breakfast  program.  I  introduced  iu'the 
Senate,  a  similar  measure.  S.  2871.  in  which 
I  was  joined  by  26  co-sponsors.  House  action 
on  the  bill  was  unanimous — 398  to  0.  Equally 
unanimous  was  the  opinion  from  coast-to- 
coast  of  the  benefits  of  the  breakfast  pro- 
i,'ram    to    children    participating. 

We  opened  several  breakfast  programs  in 
Albuquerque  schools  a  few  weeks  ago.  One 
newspaper  account  had  this  to  say  in  part: 
■The  flrst  grader's  cheeks  were  as  red  from 
what  had  obviously  been  a  good  scrubbing 
with  a  bath  cloth  as  they  were  from  the  nip 
of  cold  air  outside. 

Dressed  in  neat  brown  corduroy  pants, 
scuffed  sneakers  and  plaid  sport  shirt,  he 
waited  solemnly  for  his  yellow  plastic  tray 
m  the  cafeteria  line. 

"On  the  plastic  tray  was  a  carton  of  milk, 
a  glass  of  orange  juice,  a  hot  buttered  roll, 

Jelly  and  a  steamy  bow^  of  hot  oatmeal 

"The  youngsters — those  who  can  afford 
it — pay  a  dime  for  the  breakfast. 

"The  ones  who  can't — selected  by  the  prin- 
cipal of  each  ."jchool — eat  for  free.'"' 

Mrs.  Irvin  Henreyson.  of  Albuquerque,  who 
is  President  of  the  National  Congress  of 
Parent  Teacher  Associations,  was  present 
and  said.  "We  feel  that  adequately  fed  chil- 
dren learn  better,  adjust  better  and  have 
fewer  problems  than  those  who  have  a  poor 
nutrition," 

This  year  we  appropriated  only  ?750.000 
for  non-food  assistance — equipment  assist- 
ance for  schools.  For  1969.  the  request  is  for 
S6  million — and  it  should  be  honored.  Lack 
of  equip.Tient  and  the  money  to  buy  it  is  in- 
hibiting program  growth  in  "many  areas.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State 
educational  agencies  have  devised  a  variety 
of  ways  of  meeting  and  overcoming  the 
equipment  and  space  obstacles  to  .-chool  food 
service.  Some  situations  are  more  difficult 
than  others  but  there  is  every  Indication  the 
money  has  been  used  prudently  and 
carefullv. 
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We  have  asked  a  great  deal  of  our  State 
school  lunch  staffs  in  adding  these  new 
responsibilities — Section  11,  the  breakfast 
and  equipment  programs.  We  recognized 
this.  too.  in  the  Child  Nutrition  .Act  by 
authorizing  some  help  to  the  States  in  ad- 
ministering these  new  features.  But  we  ap- 
propriated no  funds.  The  request  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  is  for  $2.3  million  and,  I 
believe,  in  all  good  con.science.  we  should 
provide  these  funds.  State  school  lunch 
staffs  are  small.  In  terms  of  numbers  and 
.salaries,  they  are  in  competition  with  all  the 
unmet  needs  of  others  on  the  St.at*  educa- 
tional staffs  who  have  also  had  greatly  in- 
creased responsibilities  put  on  them  in  the 
last  few  years.  The  big  difference  is  that  we 
have  provided  lielp  for  State  admlnl.itrative 
costs  in  the  education  acts  but  not  for  the 
food  service  programs.  The  implementation 
of  special  assistance,  breakfast  and  equip- 
ment programs  is  time-consuming  and  cost- 
ly. On-sit-e  help  must  be  jjrovided.  You  can't 
sit  in  the  State  capltol  and  liandle  the 
lough  ones  by  correspondence.  You  have  to 
get  out  there  and  help  the  school  put  a 
package  together.  The  money  requested, 
when  distributed  nation-wide,  will  not  build 
State  school  lunch  empires.  It  will  help  ease 
the  impact  of  Increasing  re.?.ponslbllities.  The 
Director  of  otir  New  Mexico  School  Lunch 
Program  has  repeatedly  emphasized  to  me 
that  there  simply  are  not  enough  man-hours 
available  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  our  needy 
children.  For  example,  the  State  lias  turned 
back  S40.000  of  S56.153  m  school  breakfast 
money  in  fiscal  year  1968  because  of  lack  of 
funds  for  quaiifled  i)ersonnel  to  administer 
the  program. 

I  also  want  to  endorse  the  continuing  re- 
quest for  S104  million  for  the  special  milk 
progr.im.  It  remains  a  \aluable  supplement 
in  our  efforts  to  improve  child  nutrition  but 
it  is  no  substitute  for  a  complete  meal-- 
lunch  or  breakfast. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
10  million  Americans,  mostly  children, 
.-uffer  from  liunser  and  malnutrition. 
Too  many  American  youngsters  born  to 
poverty  stricken  famihes  are  the  victims 
of  dietarv  deliciencies  tliat  affect  their 
normal  mental  development  as  well  as 
their  physcial  development.  They  are 
condemned  from  childhood  to  a  lifetime 
of  second-class  citizenship.  This  is  a 
continuing  national  rii.saster  and  must 
not  be  permitted. 

There  is  uncontestable  medical  testi- 
mony rhat  the  fir.st  .5  years  of  life  are 
the  most  important  from  the  standpoint 
of  nutritional  needs  and  the  necessity 
of  an  adequate  diet.  If  babies  and  young 
children  do  not  receive  an  adequate  diet 
they  often  suffer  irrevocable  and  severe 
physical  and  mental  retardation  damage. 
During  recent  hearings.  Dr.  Jule  M. 
Susarman.  Associate  Director  of  Head- 
start  for  OEO  testified : 

From  our  experiences  v.-lth  the  Head  Start 
Program.  I  am  convinced  that  the  problem 
of  nutritional  deticiency  in  disadvantaged 
children  is  both  real  and  broader  in  scope 
than  we  had  criginally  anticipated.  Our  ob- 
servations of  Head  Start  children  indicate 
speciiic  physical  disabilities  including  ane- 
mia rates  as  high  as  51.6  percent  m  some 
areas  of  the  country.  Head  Start  Center  re- 
ports describe  cases  of  malnutrition  so  severe 
that  the  child  is  unable  to  function  in  a 
meaningful  physical  and  intellectual  fashion. 

We  must  provide  an  early  childhood 
nutrition  program  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate diet  lor  America's  disadvantaged 
children  before  irreparable  damage  is 
done. 

Our  most  valuable  and  precious  na- 


tional asset  is  our  youth.  We  cannot  per- 
mit millions  of  children  from  low-income 
families  to  suffer  permanent  damage 
both  physical  and  mental  as  a  result  of 
inadequate  diet.  It  is  uncon.-^ionable  that 
such  a  condition  should  be  permitted  to 
exist,  in  the  llche.'^t  and  gi'catest  Nation 
in  the  world.  The  pending  amendment 
which  I  have  cosponsored  with  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart]  to  restore  more  than  SIO  mil- 
lion for  the  school  lunch  program  and 
other  programs  providing  food  for  chil- 
dren would  help  to  correct  this  situation. 

Mr.  President,  by  restoring  these  funds, 
we  are  fighting  one  of  the  direct  causes 
of  the  social  ills  which  afflict  the  Nation. 
Hunger  for  food  surijas.ses  hunger  for 
knowledt^e.  Hunger  surpa.s.ses  any  ret'ard 
for  social  responsibility.  Hunger  for  food 
in  a  land  of  affluence  and  plenty  can  only 
instill  a  sense  of  in.iustice.  grievance, 
frustration  and  levolt. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  the  school 
lunch  program  served  meals  to  more  than 
20  million  children.  These  childi'en  were 
a.ssured  of  at  least  one  nutritious  ineal 
lach  .schoolday.  The  .school  lunch  pro- 
gram is  a  direct  way  of  reachinc  tho.'^e 
children  who  stuctie'^  indioatt  a'-e  most 
markedly  and  adversely  affected  by 
huncer  and  malnutrition.  By  adopting 
this  amendment  which  restores  funds  for 
the  sciiool  lunch  i:rogram,  we  will  be  a 
step  further  along  the  road  to  what  must 
be  our  goal— a  nation  in  which  no  child 
goes  hungry. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  pending  A.-xial  year  1969  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  Drpartment  of  Anricul- 
ture  and  related  agencies,  H.R.  16913.  is 
the  iJi'oduct  of  extensive  and  cxhau-stive 
hearings  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  which  is 
verv  ably  chaired  by  the  di.stingui.shed 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr, 
Holland  1. 

It  has  been  my  great  pleasure  to  ser\-e 
und:'r  the  fine  and  gracious  leadership 
of  Senator  Holland  during  considera- 
tion of  this  vital  and  complicated  legLsla- 
lion.  I  wish  to  .^ay  to  Chainnan  Holland 
that  I  deeply  appreciate  his  fairness  to 
me  and  liis  consideration  of  my  views 
during  our  deliberations  on  this  bill. 

Agriculture  is  a  matter  that  touches 
each  of  us  daily,  whether  we  be  producer 
or  consumer.  This  bill,  which  appropri- 
ates 55.536.050,300.  embodies  the  agricul- 
tural policy  of  the  United  States  for  fis- 
cal year  1969.  It  is  an  extremely  im- 
Ijortant  piece  of  legislation — not  only  for 
those  that  it  affects  directly  or  even  in- 
directly, but  also  for  those  that  it  leaves 
out. 

In  the  few  brief  minutes  that  I  will 
take  here,  I  cannot  touch  on  everj-  asjsect 
of  the  bill,  though  ever>-  provision  is  im- 
tjortant  and  has  been  carefully  con- 
sidered. I  will  comment  generally  only  on 
a  few  provisions  of  particular  importance 
to  me  and  to  my  State, 

Particularly,  I  am  gratified  that  the 
committee  lias  seen  fit  to  recommend  new 
obligational  authority  of  S329  million  for 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
This  is  ?25  million  more  than  the  House 
bill  provides,  and  I  think  it  will  be  wisely 
used  by  the  REA.  which  has  extended  its 
benefits  to  millions  of  our  rural  families 
during  its  distinguished  33-year  historj-. 


GENERATION    AND   TRANSMISSION    LOANS 

I  especially  am  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee took  note  of  the  important  role 
played  by  the  generation  and  transmis- 
sion facilities  of  REA  In  its  report,  the 
committee  declares  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  toward  these  facilities  to  be 
as  follows: 

The  committee  recognizes  that  generation 
and  transmission  facilities  are.  in  many  rural 
areas  of  the  Nation,  a  necessary  part  of  the 
rural  electrification  program.  It  is  aware  of 
the  beneficial  effect  v.hlch  the  o|}eration  of 
these  facilities  has  liad  in  reducing  whole- 
sale power  costs  for  the  distribution  cooper- 
atives serving  the  thin  rural  areas.  It  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  "hcavying  up"  generation 
;ind  transmission  facilities,  as  well  as  dis- 
tribution facilities,  to  enable  power-type  co- 
operatives to  meet  their  jiower  supply  obliga- 
tions to  their  members  and  honor  their  com- 
mitments to  other  electric  power  systems 
wher?  they  are  working  together  in  power 
pools.  It  acknowlecges  the  importance  of 
having  flnanclng  available  for  such  facilities 
where  distribution  systems  hnd  it  necessary 
10  escape  from  unrea.sonable  or  damaging 
conditions  sometimes  impcxsed  by  unfriendly 
power  suppliers. 

The  Administrator  has  advised  the  com- 
mittee that  the  loan  level  for  electric  facili- 
ties proposed  in  the  budget  request  will 
i.ecessltate  the  deferment  of  some  loan  needs 
wh;ch  would  normallv  be  met  in  fiscal  year 
1969. 

The  committee  urges  the  .Administrator  to 
screen  all  application.',  lor  loan  liinds  with 
extraordinary  care  in  view  of  the  Nation's 
need  for  practicing  the  maximum  economy 
in  liscal  year  1969  to  insure  that  loan  lunds 
will  be  available  to  tinance  those  lacilities, 
including  generation  and  transmission,  which 
cannot  be  delayed  without  causing  serious 
and  lasting  daniaee  tT  existing  rural  elec- 
tric systems  and  the  economy  and  effective- 
ness of  their  operations 

I  Wish  only  briefly  to  note  the  commit- 
tee's action  on  certain  rural  projects  of 
the  Fai-mers  H'Mne  Administration.  In 
three  important  ;n'ograms — rural  hous- 
ing direct  Ijan  account,  rural  rencval. 
and  rural  housing  for  domestic  farm  la- 
bor— we  have  recommended  funding  at 
the  level  requested  by  tlie  Department. 

At  least  these  amounts  are  needed,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  position 
on  these  important  programs  v.  ill  prevail 
in  conference  over  lesser  sums  approved 
by  the  House.  I  uU  lunding  of  rural  de- 
velopment programs  are  essential  if  we 
liope  ever  to  stem  the  fiow  of  rural  resi- 
dents to  the  cit'es. 

The  bill  makes  more  than  $146  mil- 
lion available  for  agricultural  research 
programs.  Agricultural  research  is  the 
foundation  ot  our  Nation's  farm  and 
ranch  program.  Agricultural  researcn 
projects  dealing  with  new  and  improved 
livestock  breeding,  crop  improvement. 
and  watershed  planning  are  important 
factors  in  our  being  the  most  produc- 
tive agricultural  Nation  in  the  world. 
Action  taken  by  the  Senate  repre.sents 
an  increase  of  $5,978,100  over  the  House 
bill. 

For  Texas.  I  support  the  Senate  ac- 
tion appropriating  S227.600  tor  pesticide 
research  at  College  Station.  Tex.,  an  in- 
crease of  S75.000  over  the  H0u.se-pa.5sed 
bill,  and  for  restoring  S25.200  for  cotton 
research  at  College  Station,  which  liad 
been  deleted  by  the  House.  I  commend 
tiie  Senate  for  lestonns  m  tnis  appro- 
priations bill  S84.200  for  research  for  re- 
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ducing  the  costs  of  cotton  being  con- 
ducted at  Lubbock.  Tex.,  and  for  allo- 
cating $236,100  for  cotton  ginning  re- 
search. This  bill  also  appropriates 
514,200  for  research  at  Beaumont,  Tex., 
to  improve  protein  content  of  cereal  and 
other  grains  and  restores  $10,200  deleted 
by  the  House  for  research  at  Browns- 
ville, Tex.,  for  reducing  costs  of  produc- 
mg  cotton. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  provides  $227,- 
719.000  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
which  provides  technical  assistance  to 
farmers  and  ranchers  for  soil  conser^-a- 
tion,  watershed  planning,  flood  preven- 
tion, and  resource  conservation  and  de- 
velopment. Under  this  bill,  over  S6  mil- 
lion will  be  available  for  assistance  in 
watershed  planning,  and  $17.5  million 
for  flood  prevention. 

I  have  been  a  long-time  supporter  of 
the  Great  Plains  conservation  program 
which  provides  critical  assistance  to 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  "dust  bowl" 
areas  of  Texas  and  the  Southwest.  This 
bill  allocates  $16  million  to  be  used  Tor 
loans  on -a  cost-shared  basis.  I  regret 
tills  figure  could  not  have  been  higher. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  attempts  made  to  place  a  lim- 
.tation  on  the  amounts  of  money  a 
farmer  could  receive  under  our  agricul- 
tural programs.  Any  such  effort  should 
be  well  thought  out  and  planned  to  be 
sure  that  the  family  farmer  is  receiving 
an  adequate  and  just  income.  An  across- 
rhe-board  limitation  without  sufficient 
groundwork  and  study  would  not  accom- 
plish that  pro'-iram.  but  would  indis- 
criminately eliminate  many  family 
farmers. 

Furthermore,  because  of  the  provisions 
mserted  in  the  cotton  bill,  if  any  such 
limitations  were  enacted  there  would  be 
a  return  to  the  cotton  bill  of  1958.  This 
^napback  provision  would  deprive  our 
cotton  farmers  of  the  benefits  of  the  1965 
cotton  bill. 

Lastly,  limitations  on  payments  would 
completely  destroy  voluntary  programs, 
since  a  farmer  would  not  voluntarily  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  which  would  not 
entitle  him  to  payments  because  of  a 
maximum  entitlement. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  dark  spot 
:n  our  agricultural  picture.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  America's  agricultural  sec- 
tor is  the  most  productive  of  the  world — 
indeed,  it  is  the  envy  of  the  world — and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  American 
people,  as  a  whole,  eat  better  than  any 
other  people  in  history,  there  is  hunger, 
malnutrition,  and  even  starvation  in  this 
land  of  plenty  Our  agricultural  affluence 
is  phenomenal,  but  there  are  some  who 
do  not  share  in  it.  Paradoxically,  there 
are  some,  perhaps  millions,  who  do  not 
have  enough  to  eat. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  most  of  us 
even  to  imagine  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  hunger,  malnutrition,  and  even  star- 
vation that  plagues  our  country.  Yet,  in 
recent  weeks,  there  has  been  clear  evi- 
dence of  this  tragedy  from  three  major 
sources:  Hunger.  USA.  a  report  of  the 
citizens'  board  of  inquiry  into  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  the  United  States:  Their 
Daily  Bread,  a  report  by  the  committee 
on  school  lunch  participation:  and  Hun- 
ger in  America,  a  CBS  television  report. 

■We  have  seen  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans — perhaps  as  many 


as  10  million — are  being  crippled  in  body, 
in  mind,  and  in  spirit  because  they  have 
not  enough  to  eat.  Some  are  starving  to 
death.  Tlie  facts  cannot  be  avoided  any 
longer. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
primary  responsibility  for  our  national 
effort  to  feed  America's  hungry.  The 
food  stamp  program  represents  the  Gov- 
ernment's main  attempt  to  deal  with 
hunger.  Yet.  the  progress  of  this  and 
other  surplus  food-for-the-poor  pro- 
grams has  not  been  sufficient  to  meet 
the  need. 

The  budget  request  for  the  food  stamp 
program  was  S225  million,  only  S40  mil- 
lion above  the  previous  year.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, according  to  testimony  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  all  of  that 
increase  is  to  be  used  to  maintain  the 
program  at  its  present  level  of  2.75  mil- 
lion participants.  There  was  no  request 
for  money  to  extend  the  program  to  the 
other  7  million  or  .so  Americans  who  arc 
in  need. 

The  committee  approved  the  full 
amount  requested.  I  had  hoped  we  might 
do  more.  In  my  State,  food  stamps  issued 
in  fiscal  year  1967  had  a  total  value  of 
81,528,795.  'With  some  3  million  Texans 
living  in  poverty,  that  averages  out  to 
little  more  than  50  cents  for  each  poor 
person  per  year — not  a  day,  a  week,  or 
even  a  month,  but  50  cents  a  year.  More 
is  needed,  and  we  must  all  work  to  make 
sure  that  more  is  provided. 

I  also  am  concerned  with  the  appro- 
priation recommended  for  the  school 
lunch  program.  This  is  a  vital  and  a 
proven  program.  I  was  sorry  that  the 
committee  cut  it  to  S173.3  million  from 
S  184.4  million  requested.  I  support  and 
will  vote  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
;  Mr.  Hart  !  to  fund  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram at  the  full  amount  requested. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative  that  all 
Americans  share  in  our  agricultural 
abundance.  We  spend  SI. 5  billion  a  year 
to  help  feed  the  rest  of  the  world.  Surely 
we  will  now  work  together  to  make  sure 
that  none  of  our  own  fellow  citizens  go 
hungry. 

Again.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee  for  his 
fine  work  and  leadership  on  this  bill.  No 
man  has  worked  harder  than  he  to  assure 
the  steady  growth  of  our  agricultural 
capability,  and  no  man  has  been  more 
concerned  than  he  that  all  Americans 
siiare  in  our  productivity. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

The  amendment  No.  837 »,  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 


glad  to  yield,  provided  the  time  is  limited 
to  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  5  minutes 
from  tne  time  on  the  bill,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  to  lay  the  pending  busi- 
ness aside  temporarily  and  to  call  up 
Calendar  No.  1134,  S.  444. 

Mr.   HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 


FLAMING   GORGE   NATIONAL 
RECREATION  AREA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  rc- 
cordance  with  the  previous  order,  :::- 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  considerat:  ;. 
of  Calendar  No.  1134.  S.  444.  which  v  i;: 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  iS.  444)  to  (•-- 
tablish  the  Flaming  Gorge  National  Rr-c- 
reation  Area  in  the  States  of  Utah  ,ind 
Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Accordingly,  the  Senate  proceeded  •  . 
consider  the  bill,  which  had  been  .<- 
ported  from  the  Committee  on  Inteiio: 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments,  i :: 
page  3,  line  18,  after  the  word  "enjov- 
ment."  insert  "Nothing  in  this  Act  .sha!. 
affect  the  jurisdiction  or  rcsponsibilit:- 
of  the  States  of  Utah  and  Wyoming  u;.- 
der  other  provisions  of  State  laws  wit:. 
respect  to  hunting  and  fishing.";  and  u:. 
page  4,  line  14.  after  the  word  "the 
strike  out  the  word  "administration"  and 
insert  "purposes";  so  as  to  make  the  'tr,':. 

read: 

s.  444 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  r  * 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  ■/ 
Atnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  :r. 
order  to  provide.  In  furtlierance  of  the  ;a;:-- 
poEes  of  the  Colorado  River  storage  pro]*.:- 
:or  the  public  outdoor  recreation  tise  -ii-cl 
enjoyment  of  the  Flaming  Gorge  Reserv:;r 
and  surrounding  lands  in  the  States  of  I't.-ih 
and  Wyoming  and  the  conservation  of  scenic, 
scientific,  historic,  and  other  values  con- 
tributing to  public  enjoyment  of  such  lands 
and  waters,  there  is  hereby  established,  sub- 
ject to  valid  existing  rights,  the  Flaming 
Gorge  National  Recreation  Area  in  the  State.s 
of  tJtah  and  Wyoming  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "recreation  area") .  The  boundaries 
of  the  recreation  area  s:iiall  be  those  showr. 
on  the  map  entitled  "Proposed  Plamine 
Gorge  National  Recreation  Area."  which  is 
on  file  and  available  for  public  inspection  ;:: 
the  oflfice  of  the  Chief.  Forest  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  2.  Tlie  administration,  protection,  .-ind 
development  of  the  recreation  area  shall  be 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (herein- 
after called  the  Secretary")  in  accordance 
with  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  ap- 
plicable to  national  forests,  in  a  manner  co- 
ordinated with  the  other  purposes  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project,  and  In  such 
manner  as  in  his  judgment  will  best  provide 
for  (1)  public  outdoor  recreation  benefits: 
1 2)  conservation  of  scenic,  scientific,  his- 
toric, and  other  values  contributing  to  pub- 
lic enjoyment:  and  (3 1  such  management, 
utilization,  and  disposal  of  natural  resources 
as  in  his  judgment  will  promote  or  are  com- 
patible with,  and  do  not  significantly  Impair 
the  purposes  for  which  the  recreation  area 
is  established:  Provided.  That  lands  or  waters 
needed  or  tised  for  the  operation  of  the  Col- 
orado River  storage  project  shall  continue  to 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  the  extent  he  determines  to  be  re- 
quired for  such  operation. 

Sec.  3.  Within  six  months  after  the  effec- 
tive aate  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  pu'o- 
lish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  boundaries  of  the  recreation 
area.  Following  such  publication,  the  Secre- 
tary may  make  minor  adjustments  in  the 
boundary  of  the  recreation  area  by  publica- 
tion of  the  amended  description  thereof  in 
the  Federal  Register;  Provided,  That  the  total 
acreage  of  the  recreation  area  within  the 
adjusted  boundary  does  not  exceed  the  acre- 


age of  the  recreation  area  as  shown  on  the 
::iap  referred  to  in  section  1  hereof. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting, 
.•ishlng,  and  trapping  on  the  lands  and  waters 
under  his  jurisdiction  within  the  recreation 
.^rea  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws:  Provided.  That  the  .Sec- 
retary, after  consuluition  with  the  respective 
State  fish  and  game  commissions,  may  issue 
legulatlons  aesignatlng  zones  where  and  es- 
•.iblishing  penods  where  no  hunting,  fishing. 
r  trapping  shall  be  permitted  tor  reasons  of 
■.nibllc  safetv.  administration,  or  public  use 
^nd  enjoyment  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  al- 
;fct  the  jurisdiction  or  responsibilities  of  the 
States  of  Utah  and  Wyoming  under  other 
:.rovisions  of  State  laws  with  respect  to  hunt- 
ing and  fishing. 

Sec.    5.  The   lands   within    the    recreation 
rea.    subject   to    valid    existing    rights,    are 
.lereby  withdrawn  from  location,  entry,  and 
Tiatent  under  the  United  States  mining  laws. 
The   Secretary   of    the   Interior,    under   such 
:e2ulations    a's    he   deems   appropriate,    may 
.ermlt  the  removal  of  the  nonleasable  mln- 
;  rals  from  hinds  or  Interests  In  lands  within 
.le  recreation  area  in  the  manner  prescribed 
A-  section   10  of  the  Act  of  August  4.   1939. 
s  amended    (53  Stat.   1196:   43  U.S.C  387 ». 
..nd  he  may  permit  the  removal  of  leasable 
:;imerals    from    lands    or    interests    in    lands 
ithin    The    recreation    area    in    accordance 
;ih   the   Mineral   Leasing  Act  of  February 
^4.  1920,  as  amended  (30  U.S.C.  181  et  s-eq.). 
r  the  Acquired  Lands  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
I  August  7.  1947   (30  U.S.C.  351  et  seq.i,  if 
ne  finds  that  such  disposition  would  not  have 
-ignlficant  adverse  effects  on  the  purposes  of 
-;ie  Colorado  River  storage  project  and  the 
-pcretary  of  Agriculture  finds  that  such  dls- 
oEitlon"  would  not  have  significant  adverse 
nccts  on  the  administration  purposes  of  the 
;ecreation  area;  Provided.  That  any  lease  or 
•.ermit  respecting  such  minerals  in  the  rec- 
reation  area  shall   be   Issued   only   with   the 
ionsent  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
ubject  to  such  conditions  as  he   may  pre- 
,ribe. 

All  receipts  derived  from  permits  and 
.eases  Issued  under  the  authority  of  this 
ectlon  for  removal  of  nonleasable  minerals 
-hall  be  paid  Into  the  same  funds  or  accounts 
;:i  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
-Hall  be  distributed  in  the  same  manner  as 
■  rovided  for  receipts  from  national  forests. 
Any  receipts  derived  from  permits  or  leases 
.ssued  on  lands  in  the  recreation  area  under 
■he  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25. 
1920,  as  amended,  or  the  Act  of  August  7, 
-.947,  shall  be  disposed  of  as  provided  la  the 
pplicable  Act. 

Sec.  6,  The  boundaries  of  the  Ashley  Na- 
tional Forest  are  hereby  extended  to  include 
..11  of  the  lands  not  presently  within  such 
boundaries  lying  within  the  recreation  area 
,.s  described  in  accordance  with  sections 
;  and  3  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  Subject  to  any  valid  claim  or  entry 
:.ow    existing    and    hereafter    legally    main- 
rained,  all  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
.nd  all  lands  of  the  United  States  hereto- 
:ore    or   hereafter    acquired    or   reserved    for 
ise  in   connection  with   the  Colorado  River 
.-torage  project  within  the  exterior   bound- 
ries  of  the  recreation  area  which  have  not 
:.eretofore  been  added  to  and  made  a  part 
f  the  Ashley  National  Forest,  and  all  lands 
of  the  United  States  acquired  for  the  purpose 
f  the  recreation  area,  are  hereby  added  to 
,-ind  made  a  part  of  the  Ashley  National  For- 
est:   Provided,  That   lands   within   the   flow 
lines   of   any   reservoir   operated   and   mam- 
•alned   by   the  Department   of   the    Interior 
or  otherwise  needed  or  used  for  the  opera- 
•lon  of   the   Colorado  River   storage   project 
-hall   continue   to   be   administered   by    the 
•Secretary   of  the   Interior  to  the  extent  he 
.ietermlnes  to  be  required  for  such  operation. 
Sec.  8.  Funds  hereafter  appropriated  and 
.;vallable   for  the   acquisition   of   lands   and 
waters  and  interests  therein  In  the  national 
lorest  system  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the 


Act  of  September  3.  1964  (78  Stat.  897,  9031. 
shall  be  available  for  the  acquisition  of  any 
lands,  waters,  and  interests  therein  within 
the  boundaries  oi  the  recreation  area. 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  deprive 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  of 
its  right  to  exercise  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction within  the  recreation  area  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  of  Us 
right  to  tax  persons,  corporations,  franchises, 
or  other  non-Federal  property,  including 
mineral  or  other  interests,  in  or  on  lands  or 
waters  within  the  recreation  area. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Holland  1  for  allowing  us  to  inter- 
vene at  this  point  because  of  the  neces- 
sities of  having  this  matter  considered. 
It  was  called  up  on  the  call  of  the  calen- 
dar yesterday,  but  we  were  not  able 
to  reach  it,  I  believe  we  can  liandle  the 
matter  very  briefly  today. 

S.  444  would  establish  the  Flaming 
Gorge  National  Recreation  Area  on  the 
lake  that  has  been  created  by  the  Flam- 
ing Gorge  Dam  on  the  Green  River  m 
the  State  of  Utah.  The  lake  would  extend 
into  Wyoming  for  approximately  92 
miles.  This  is  a  succes.sor  bill  to  two 
previou.s  bills  that  liave  been  before  the 
Senate,  introduced  in  1964  and  1965,  and 
this  one  was  introduced  on  January  12, 
1968. 

Tlie  areas  are  now  being  administered 
under  an  administrative  aereement  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  This  bill 
would  establish  it  by  law  and  would 
transfer  the  jurisdiction  of  the  entire 
area  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Forest  Service.  This  has  become  nec- 
essary because  of  administrative  prob- 
lems which  we  foresaw  when  we  visited 
that  area  as  a  committee  some  3  years 
aco.  By  consolidating  the  administration 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  we  not 
only  avoid  overlapping  and  duplication 
of  problems  that  ari.se  from  new  admin- 
istration, but  also,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  will  be  a  saving  of  approximately 
SIOO.OOO  a  year  m  the  efficiency  of  the 
administration. 

This  is  not  a  matter  that  will  cause 
any  additional  budget  expenditures.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  a5  I  pointed  out,  it  is  a 
matter  of  economy.  There  has  been  one 
problem — to  make  certain  that  the  man- 
agement of  the  fish  and  wildlife  there 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  State 
law.  which  is  the  requirement  under  all 
of  the  recreation  areas,  and  that  has  been 
worked  out  satisfactorily;  and  the  bill 
has  been  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

I  therefore  urge  that  this  matter  be 
quickly  disposed  of  and  passed  by  the 
Senate,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
bill  to  be  considered  by  the  other  lx)dy 
and  signed  into  law  this  year:  and  I  urge 
its  passage. 

I  am  glad  to  yield.  Mr.  President,  to 
my  senior  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  LMr.  Bennett  1. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port S.  444.  a  bill  to  establish  the  Flam- 
ing Gorge  National  Recreation  Area  in 
the  States  of  Utah  and  Wyoming  and  I 
urge  its  immediate  adoption  by  the  Sen- 

The  bill  would  authorize  as  a  national 
recreation  area  201.253  acres  of  land  and 
water  extending  from  several  miles  be- 


low the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  Flam- 
ing Gorge  Dam  on  the  Green  River  in 
northeastern  Utah  and  upstream  from 
the  dam  through  steep  canyon  walls 
carved  by  the  river,  through  the  Uinta 
Mountains  and  the  Flaming  Gorge  into 
southwestern  Wyoming. 

Currently  the  resources  in  the  area  are 
administered  under  an  aereement  be- 
tween the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
National  Park  Service,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  As  reported  by  the 
committee,  the  legislation  would  provide 
for  administration  of  the  area  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a  move,  I  am 
happy  to  report,  which  would  save  about 
SIOO.OOO  in  administrative  co.sts  each 
year  by  eliminating  duplication  of  over- 
iiead  costs,  technical  .staffs,  and  public 
facilities. 

Tliis  area  has  already  become  a  major 
tourist  attraction  since  Flaming  Gorge 
Dam  lias  created  a  large  body  of  water 
in  a  semiarid  region  enhanced  by  breath- 
taking .scenic  surroundings.  The  .section 
of  the  Green  River  from  the  head  of 
Flaming  Gorge  downstream  to  the  mouth 
of  Red  Canyon  is  almost  a  continuous 
series  uf  canyons  and  smaller  side 
canyons.  Many  portions  of  Red  Canyon 
are  narrow,  precipitous,  and  colorful  with 
the  .same  reds,  grays,  and  purples  found 
in  the  canyons  of  Dinosaur  National 
Monument.  Flaming  Gorge  itself  is  nota- 
ble for  the  inten.se  leddish-orange  shades 
of  its  cliffs  which  rise  abruptly  a  thou- 
stand  feet  above  the  river.  Generally, 
these  canyons  ot  the  Green  River  paral- 
lel the  Uinta  Mountains,  the  only  major 
cast-west  mountain  range  in  the  United 
States — an  area  nationally  known  for  its 
scenic  beauty 

Recreational  use  of  the  drea  will  in- 
clude boating,  fishing,  swimming,  camp- 
ing, picnicking,  hiking,  horseback  riding, 
hunting,  and  water  skiing.  Tlie  area  also 
has  considerable  historical  interest  and 
the  Henrys  Fork  region  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent point  from  which  to  present  the 
story  of  the  fur  trappers,  or  mountain 
men.  who  persevered  and  did  so  much 
to  open  up  this  vast  region. 

In  reporting  this  legislation  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Mr.  President.  I  am  veiT  pleased  to 
see  that  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
has  agreed  to  amend  section  4  m  such  a 
way  as  to  protect  the  people  of  Utah  and 
Wyoming  by  spelling  out  ver\-  clearly  the 
roie  of  the  States  in  the  management  of 
the  fish  and  game  in  the  new  recreation 
area.  The  amendment  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect   the    States'    longtime    and    court- 
supported  rights  in  this  field. 
Section  4  originally  read: 
Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  trapping  on  the  lands  .ind 
waters    under    his    jurisdiction    within    the 
recreation  area  in  accordance  with  the  ap- 
plicable Federal   and  State  laws:    Provided. 
Thai  the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  respective  state  fish  and  game  commis- 
sions,    mav     issue    regulations    designating 
zones  where  and  establishing  periods  when 
no  hunting,  fishing,  or  trapping  shall  be  per- 
mitted for  reasons  of  public  safety,  admin- 
istration, or  public  use  and  enjoyment. 

Working  with  our  colleagues  Senators 
Hansen  and  McGee  of  Wyoming  and 
Senator  Moss  of  Utah  as  well  as  with 
State  fish  and  game  officials  we  have 
now  added  the  following  amendment  to 
this  section: 
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Nothin?  In  this  act  shall  affect  the  Juris- 
diction or  responsibilities  of  the  States  of 
Utah  and  Wyoming  under  other  provisions  of 
State  laws  with  respect  to  hunting  and 
Ashing. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  feeling,  and  I 
feel  the  intent  of  the  committee  and  of 
Con;?ress.  that  this  language  ptuarantees 
to  the  States  of  Utah  and  W.vomint;  the 
right  to  apply  Staie  hunting  and  fishins; 
laws  within  the  Federal  area. 

Since  colonial  times  in  this  counti-y. 
the  owner.ship  of  wildlife,  by  law.  history 
and  tradition,  has  been  .separated  from 
the  ownership  of  the  land.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  aLso  ruled  that  all  species  of 
wildlife  are  held  in  trust  by  the  indi- 
ndual  States  for  the  people  of  each 
State.  The  historical  doctrine  of  owner- 
.ship of  fish  and  game  by  the  States  is 
still  basically  the  law  of  the  land  as 
decided  in  Geer  v.  Connecticut,  161  U.S. 
519'1896). 

This  case  was  quite  complicated  and 
rather  lonsc,  therefore.  I  will  not  go  into 
its  various  ramifications.  I  will  merely 
point  oul  that  the  conclusion  was  that 
Che  States  had  inherited  from  the  Crown 
and  Parliament  of  England  all  of  the 
nuhts.  both  of  property  and  sovereignty, 
which  were  exercised  in  England  over 
fish  and  game.  Another  significant  case 
which  .■^et  down  the  law  that  the  US. 
Government  is  not  the  owner  of  game 
and  fish,  despite  it^  superior  treaty- 
maker  power,  was  decided  in  Sickman  v. 
United  States  >  1950 ' .  184  F.  2d  616. 

Thi.^  basic  right,  with  one  exception, 
has  remained  with  the  States.  That 
exception  concerns  migratory  bird  trea- 
ties, since  a  treaty  negotiated  under  the 
treatymaking  power  of  the  United  States 
becomes  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  and 
all  State  or  Federal  laws  become  sub- 
ordinate to  the  provisions  of  such  a 
treaty. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
the  Senate's  time  going  into  the  legal 
problems  and  precedents  in  this  field, 
but  in  the  event  others  in  this  body 
want  to  20  deeper  into  it.  I  have  placed 
in  the  S.  444  Interior  Committee  hearing 
of  October  19.  1967.  a  copy  of  a  lengthy 
brief  from  the  Lt>gal  Committee  of  the 
International  Association  of  Game,  Fish, 
and  Conservation  Commissioners  which 
explains  the  problem  fully. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  legislation  clarifying  State  jurisdic- 
tion has  been  introduced  in  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  in  thia  second  session  of 
Congress.  Senators  F.^nnin  and  Bible. 
with  seven  cosponsors  each,  have  similar 
bills  before  the  Senate  and  a  total  of  12 
Members  of  the  other  body  have  similar 
legislation  before  the  House.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  I  feel  so  strongly  about 
this  protection  for  the  States  that  I 
have  .'jined  with  St-nator  F.^nnin  a.s  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3212  and  with  Senator 
BiSLEonS.  2951. 

This  legislation  has  the  widespread  bi- 
partisan support  of  virtually  every  orga- 
nization ui  my  State  and  elsewhere  tiiat 
deals  with  fish  and  wildlife.  For  the  in- 
terest of  tiie  Senate  these  iiiclude:  the 
Coordlnacing  Com-iCil  of  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  State  of  Utah;  the  Utah 
Fish  and  Game  Department;  Arizona 
Game  and  Fish  Commission :  the  Wy- 
oming Fish  and  Game  Commission;  the 


National  Rifle  Association  of  America; 
the  Utah  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  Western  Conference  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments;  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Game,  Fish, 
and  Consei-vation  Commissioners,  and 
the  National  Grovemors  Conference. 

It  is  obvious  that  when  such  groups  as 
these  .show  concern  over  a  problem,  it  is 
time  for  the  Congress. to  stop,  listen,  and 
act. 

The  added  sentence  at  the  end  of  sec- 
tion 4  would  provide  the  protection  em- 
bodied in  the  pending  legislation  and 
will  provide  the  States  their  protection 
imtil  the  general  legislation  is  approved 
by  Congress. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  for 
chose  who  may  read  these  proceedings 
later  and  for  those  who  may  wish  to 
seek  out  the  intent  of  Congress  in  add- 
ing the  last  .sentence  to  section  4  that 
the  reason  those  words  are  there  is  to 
guarantee  to  the  States  of  Utah  and  Wy- 
oming the  right  to  apply  State  hunting 
and  fishing  laws  within  the  Federal  area. 
The  States  shall  prevail.  It  is  as  simple 
and  as  clear  as  that.  We  do  not  intend 
to  allow  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
control  over  fish  and  game  hunters  cur- 
rently under  State  control. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  act  quickly  on  this  legislation 
.so  that  we  can  get  it  signed  into  law  be- 
fore the  session  ends.  Now  that  we  have 
handled  the  question  of  fish  and  game 
jurisdiction  I  am  ceitain  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  will  be  greeted  favorably 
virtually  everywhere. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  the  Senate  is  taking 
such  .speedy  action  on  S.  444.  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish the  Flaming  Gorge  National  Rec- 
reation Area  in  the  States  of  Wyoming 
and  Utah. 

This  legislation  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  those  two  States,  and  it  is 
also  another  step  in  the  meritorious  pro- 
gram afoot  in  our  country  today  which 
seeks  to  set  aside  for  all  time  Federal 
lands  of  luiique  beauty  and  recreational 
value. 

Dmung  consideration  by  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee,  the  question  of  juris- 
diction over  resident  species  of  fish  and 
wildlife  was  broadly  debated,  both  in 
public  hearing  and  in  executive  sessions 
of  the  committee.  I  am  happy  to  have 
been  a  party  to  that  debate  and  to  have 
followed  the  very  able  leadership  of  Sen- 
ator Bennett  of  Utah,  in  clarifying  those 
questions.  I  am  also  happy  v.ith  the  bill  as 
it  is  now  written,  for  I  feel  that  it  ade- 
quately protects  the  interests  of  Utah 
and  Wyoming  with  respect  to  their  long- 
time traditional  rights  in  the  control  and 
management  of  resident  species  of  fish 
and  wildlife. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Bennett. 
the  Interior  Committee  included  a  final 
sentence  in  section  4  of  the  bill,  which 
now  reads: 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the  juris- 
diction or  responsibilities  of  the  Straes  of 
Utah  and  Wyoming  under  other  provisions  of 
State  laws  with  respect  to  hunting  and 
fishing. 

I  urged  the  inclusion  of  the  words 
■'State  laws"  in  that  sentence  in  the  in- 
terest of  clarity.  The  legislative  history 
shows  that  the  inclusion  of  a  similar  sen- 


tence in  the  Sawtooth  Recreation  Area 
bill  was  for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing 
to  the  State  of  Idaho  Its  right  to  apply 
State  hunting  and  fishing  laws  within 
the  Federal  area. 

I  believe  it  was  the  proper  intent  of 
the  Congress  in  that  case  to  preserve  the 
status  quo.  irrespective  of  any  arguments 
which  may  be  currently  made  by  the  Dt- 
partment  of  the  Interior  on  the  matter. 

General  legislation  affirming  to  the 
States  their  rights  over  resident  fish  and 
wildlife  Is  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress. Until  such  time  as  that  legislation 
is  acted  upon,  I  favor  the  preservation 
of  the  status  quo  on  this  matter  in  any 
specific  bills,  such  as  the  Flaming  Gorge 
bill,  which  may  be  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  empty  question 
or  a  "straw  man."  There  are  rights  of  llie 
various  States  involved  here  and  these 
rights  have  been  seriously  threatened  by 
policy  positions,  based  upon  the  Solici- 
tor's memorandum,  M-36S72,  dated  De- 
cember 1.  1964,  which  have  recently  been 
taken  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Recognizing  the  difficulties  posed  by 
the  Interior  Department's  position,  the 
International  Association  of  Game.  Fish, 
and  Con.servatlon  Commissioners,  a:.d 
various  State  game  and  lish  comii;i.s- 
sloners,  Including  Wyoming's,  have  :*- 
quested  that  Congress  enact  general  leg- 
islation wliich  clearly  enunciates  the  ju- 
risdictional responsibilities  of  Federal 
and  State  Governments  on  this  matter. 
Since  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  first 
considered  the  Flaming  Gorge  bill,  such 
general  legislation.  S.  2951  and  S.  3212, 
has  been  introduced,  with  wide  biparti- 
san sponsorship,  to  accomplish  this  clar- 
ification. 

On  May  27.  1968.  at  page  15103  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  Indicated  to  the 
Senate  the  broad  cosponsorshlp  of  S. 
3212.  as  Introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin!.  At  this  time,  let 
me  also  ixjlnt  out  that  S.  2951.  as  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  ;  Mr. 
Bible!  is  presently  cospcnsored  by  Sena- 
tors Allott,  Cotton,  Spong,  Bennett, 
Moss.  Magnuson,  Cannon,  Church,  and 
myself. 

I  also  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  case  of  the  New  Mexico  State 
Game  Commission  against  Udall  m 
which  a  decision  was  handed  down  ad- 
verse to  Che  Department  of  the  Interior 
on  March  12.  1968.  In  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  New  Mexico. 
This  litigation  arose  out  of  differing  ur- 
Isdlctlonal  claims  luider  circumstances 
which  could  have  as  easily  arisen  In  i  he 
Flaming  Gorge  area.  I  believe  that  it  is 
more  than  hypothetically  Important  that 
such  jurisdictional  questions  be  resolved 
In  the  legislation  which  authorizes  the.=e 
Federal  areas,  rather  than  through  a 
long,  after-the-fact,  litigation  process. 

Lastly.  I  call  attention  to  the  preseir. 
Impasse  between  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice and  the  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish 
Commission  over  the  administration  of 
lands  within  the  recently  established  Big 
Horn  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area 
In  Wyoming.  This  Is  a  matter  of  Imme- 
diate practical  concern  to  both  our  Wyo- 
ming Game  and  Fish  Commission  and  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  I  have 
talked  with,  and  written  to,  the  various 
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parties  In  this  dispute  In  an  effort  to 
reach  an  agreement  and,  pending  such 
agreement,  to  Insure  that  r-roi.cr  man- 
agement of  the  wildlife  and  lands  In 
question  continues.  Once  again,  this 
time-consiunlng  and  costly  problem 
could  have  been  avoided  If  proper  lan- 
guage had  been  contained  in  the  legl.sla- 
tlon  authorizing  the  Big  Horn  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Area. 

For  these  reasons.  I  consider  the  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised  about  .section 
4  of  S.  444  to  have  been  \ery  Important 
to  the  States  of  Utah  and  Wyoming,  and 
I  believe  the  legislative  record  should  be 
clarified  accordingly. 

Once  again.  I  thank  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  and  )3ar- 
ticularly  its  chaiiman.  Senator  Jackson. 
for  the  expeditious  manner  in  which  this 
legislation  has  been  handled.  I  am  ex- 
tremely i^leased  by  the  action  which  the 
Senate  is  taking  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
fi-om  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  were  considered  and 
a  creed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

.\  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.ventatlves  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  <H.R.  17522) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
the  judicial y,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  3299.  .\n  act  to  authorize  the  pur- 
cli.ise.  sale,  and  exchange  of  certain  hinds 
i^n  the  Spokane  Indian  Reservation,  and  for 
ether  pur:x)f:es; 

H.R.  14672.  An  act  to  amend  ihe  act  of 
February  14.  1931.  relatins  to  the  acceptance 
of  gifts  for  the  beneht  of  Indians: 

H.R.  14922.  .An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
90-60  with  respect  to  judgment  funds  of  the 
Ute  Mountain  Tribe: 

H.R  15224.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  prcx:urement  of  vessels  and  air- 
craft and  construction  of  .shore  .'ind  offshore 
establishments  for  the  Coast  Guard:  and 

H.R.  15271.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  a  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  SpKJkane  Tribe  of  Indians. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  <H.R.  17522.'  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State, 
•lu.stice.  and  Commerce,  the  judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for  other  iiur- 
poses.  was  read  twice  'ov  Its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropila- 
tions. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATI-X)  AGENCIES  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS,   1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  16913)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

.A.MENUMENT     NO.     811 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  call  up  my  amendment  No. 
811.  and  ask  that  it  be  read.  I  am  calling 
up  this  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  !  Mr. 
Nelson  I . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing; 

"Sec.  — .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law^  after  January  1,  1969,  no  pro- 
ducer shall  be  eligible  for  payments  under 
any  program  or  programs  idminlstered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  any  amount 
in  oxcess  of  $10,000  for  any  one  year.  Tlie 
foregoing  limitation  shall  include  the  fair 
dollar  value  (as  determined  by  ihe  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  I  of  any  payment-in-kind 
made  to  a  j)roducer." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
v,-ould  clearly  change  existing  legis- 
lation and  would  consiitute  legislation 
on  an  approj)riation  bill.  Therefore,  un- 
der the  instructions  given  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  in  all  such 
cases.  I  make  a  point  nf  order  against 
the  consideration  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
is  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 
The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  concede  the  point  of  order 
;n  that  the  pending  amendment  would 
amend  existing  law. 

.AMENDMENT    NO.    834 

Mr  President.  I  now  call  up  amend- 
ment No.  834.  which  would  apply  as  a 
limitation  to  the  bill  before  us.  I  call  up 
the  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Nel- 
son 1 , 

■Die  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment   wili   be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  38.  between  lines  17  and  18.  in- 
sert a   new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  510.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  make  payments 
to  any  producer  during  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginniiig  July  1.  1968.  for  participation  in  any 
program  or  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  an  amount  in 
excess  of  SlO.OOO.  or  any  payment-ln-kind  in 
excess  of  $10,000  made  to  such  producer  in 
such  fiscal  year." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  this  am.endment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
not  a  suifiCient  second. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
renew  my  i-pquest  In  a  moment. 

Mr,  HOLL.'iiND.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  at  such  time  as  we 
have  more  Senators  in  the  Chamber  I 


shall  be  glad  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  in  asking  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  on  this  matter 
un  my  time  prior  to  deciding  whether  or 
not  to  make  a  )xt:nt  ol  order. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding 
that  this  amendment  would  not  affect 
payments  under  the  sui;ar  program  and 
the  wool  program  since  the  funds  to 
make  such  payments  are  not  included 
within  this  bill,  and  since  those  pro- 
.urams  operate  under  sprcial  laws  which 
are  financed  under  provisions  included 
in  those  laws  and  which  exist  in  the  ef- 
fort to  deal  successfully  with  deficit  pro- 
duction of  those  commodities  by  increas- 
intr  production  of  them  in  our  country? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  To  the 
extent  that  such  i^ayments  would  be 
made  out  of  funds  provided  in  this  bill 
they  v.'ould  be  affected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  question  is:  Are 
there  any  payments  under  this  bill  that 
v.-ould  go  to  tho.se  two  iirograms? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  say,  to 
the  extent  there  would  be  any  funds  in 
this  bill  It  would  apply.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
leaves  open  the  question  of  whether  pay- 
ments under  tills  bill  would  go  to  those 
two  programs.  My  understanding  Is  they 
would  not:  but  since  the  Senator  leaves 
that  question  open.  I  raise  a  ijolnt  of 
order,  because  if  this  would  affect  the 
status  of  those  two  exi.sting  programs. 
It  would  certainly  be  legi.slatlve. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
point  out  that  while  it  would  affect  them 
to  an  extent  it  also  affects  other  pro- 
grams. This  is  a  limitation  on  expendi- 
ture of  moneys  as  provided  in  the  bill, 
and  a  limitation  on  the  money  provided 
in  this  particular  bill  would  be  in  order. 

The  previous  amendment  went  beyond 
that  and  provided  that  any  other  pro- 
vi.slons  of  other  laws  al.so  be  included. 
That  did  go  beyond  the  bill,  but  this  pro- 
posal is  drafted  on  a  limitation  of  funds 
provided  for  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  was  intended 
to  bring  out  a  statement  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  that  there  is  nothing 
in  this  bill  that  .■■upports  those  two  imr- 
tlcular  programs.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  does  not  concede  that,  but  in- 
stead says  that  any  funds  under  this  bill 
that  would  support  those  ;)rograms 
would  be  affected  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes:  but 
on  the  other  hand,  the  moment  the  Sen- 
ator yields  the  floor  I  am  sure  that 
someone  from  the  corn-producing  area 
v.ould  say  It  affected  corn. 

If  we  exclude  all  agricultural  com- 
modities we  might  as  well  lay  aside  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  understanding  Is 
that  those  two  programs  are  not  imder 
this  bill.  If  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
thinks  they  are,  there  is  certainly  a  point 
of  order  applicable  here  because  those 
two  programs  operate  under  separate 
legislation.  They  are,  in  a  sense,  .self- 
financine,  in  the  case  of  sucar  with  re- 
spect to  the  processing  tax.  and  with  re- 
spect to  v.ool,  the  percentage  of  tariff 
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fees.  It  is  my  understanding  that  in  a 
sense  those  programs  are  self-operating. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  indicates 
that  in  ills  opinion  there  may  be  some- 
thing in  this  bill  that  goes  to  the  support 
of  those  two  programs. 

If  that  be  the  case,  a  point  of  order 
would  have  to  be  upheld. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  said  it 
would  be  true  only  to  the  extent  the 
money  is  appropriated.  If  the  Senator 
from  Florida  says  they  are  not  under  the 
bill  it  would  not  apply,  but  if  they  are  it 
would.  I  am  not  putting  them  in  or  tak- 
ing them  out;  I  am  not  passing  an  opin- 
ion. However,  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
included  in  this  bill,  they  would  be  af- 
fected. We  have  a  right  to  put  a  limita- 
tion on  the  appropriation  in  this  bill 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  it  is  the  contention 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  that  those 
two  programs  are  affected  by  this  bill.  I 
ask  for  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  not 
contending  that  any  more  than  I  would 
contend  that  foreign  aid  is  under  the 
bill  or  that  these  payments  are  embraced 
in  here. 

This  is  a  limitation  applicable  to  all 
payments  made  from  money  provided  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  Pre.sident.  a  par- 
liamentar>-  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Are  those  two  pro- 
grams affected  under  the  provisions  of 
the  pending  measure? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
cannot  interpret  legislation.  This 
proposed  amendment  is  confined  to  the 
money  in  this  bill.  If  it  extended  beyond 
that,  it  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
withdraw  my  point  of  order.  But  I  will 
state  affirmatively  for  the  Record  that. 
in  my  opinion,  this  bill  does  not  affect 
those  two  programs.  If  it  should  affect 
chose  two  programs,  certainly  it  would 
have  legislative  meaning,  because  those 
two  programs  are  covered  by  separate 
acts  of  Congress,  which  have  been  modi- 
fied by  Congress.  They  have  no  relation 
at  all  to  the  ordinary'  application  of  pro- 
grams under  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture which  are  price  supported  or  en- 
couraged by  the  Department  for  reasons 
other  than  that  there  is  deficit  produc- 
tion in  our  Nation. 

The  deficit  production  in  our  Nation  in 
sugar  and  wool  is  the  basic  reason  for 
the  existence  of  those  two  programs, 
which  are  financed,  as  I  understand  it. 
from  the  sources  I  have  indicated:  In 
.sugar,  by  the  processing  tax.  and  it  is 
financed  to  an  excess  because  there  is  a 
payment  back  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
excessive  amounts  raised;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  wool  program,  financed  by 
that  portion  of  tariff  receipts  on  foreign 
wool  which  is  imported  into  this  country. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

There  is  no  need  to  labor  the  point. 


The  issue  is  clear.  Under  existing  law, 
payments  to  farmers  not  to  produce  crops 
are  made  in  various  amounts.  The  high- 
est payment  is  around  $4  million. 

It  is  true,  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  said,  that,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
largest  payments  are  made  to  sugar  pro- 
ducers. I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  to 
the  extent  that  any  of  the  payments, 
whether  they  be  to  producers  of  sugar, 
cotton,  wheat,  corn.  oats,  or  whatever 
else  they  may  produce,  are  included  and 
provided  for  in  the  bill,  they  would  be 
included. 

My  first  amendment  went  beyond  the 
bill  and  applied  to  existing  law.  It  would 
definitely  have  included  all  those  pro- 
grams. However.  I  conceded  that  that 
amendment  was  subject  to  a  point  of 
order.  But  this  amendment  makes  a  lim- 
itation on  payments  provided  for  under 
the  bill. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  if  the  payments 
could  be  reduced  to  a  level  of  $10,000— 
and  I  think  there  is  merit  to  that,  even 
including  the  payments  to  sugar  and 
other  crop  producer,?— the  small  fanner 
would  be  benefited.  Much  has  been  .said 
about  the  need  to  protect  the  small 
farmer  in  America.  Yet  when  these  pro- 
arrams  are  put  into  effect  and  large  pay- 
ments are  made,  only  one  group  or  type 
of  operation  can  afford  to  take  advantage 
of  the  program. 

The  average  .small  farmer,  the  one- 
man  operation,  has  the  same  amount  of 
equipment  and  incurs  the  same  expen- 
ses to  buy  a  tractor,  a  combine,  or  other 
types  of  equipment  needed  to  produce 
the  crop  he  is  growing.  If  he  takes  a 
third  or  a  fourth  of  his  acreage  out  of 
production  and  idles  his  equipment,  he 
has  the  same  carrying  charges  as  he 
would  have  if  the  equipment  were  used. 
But  the  large,  corporate  type  of  opera- 
tor can  put  a  third  or  a  half  of  his  acre- 
age into  the  soil  bank  and  collect  pay- 
ments for  nonproduction.  He  can  merely 
roll  his  tractor  or  other  equipment  into 
the  barn  and  lay  off  his  help.  To  that  ex- 
tent the  payments  he  receives  constitute 
additional  profit. 

If  the  amount  is  confined  strictly  to 
SI 0.000.  an  advantage  would  be  given 
to  the  small  farmer.  Why  should  he  not 
receive  an  advantage?  We  shed  crocodile 
tears  about  the  plight  of  the  small 
farmer.  Why  not  do  something  for  him? 
It  is  estimated  that  if  the  SIO.OOO  limita- 
tion were  extended  across  the  board  the 
annual  savings  would  be  around  $600 
million. 

Certainly  at  a  time  when  we  will  have 
to  cut  the  spending  for  fi.scal  1969  by  $6 
billion,  which  we  are  proposing  to  do 
next  year,  here  is  a  place  we  can  reduce 
spending  by  S600  million  a  year  and  I 
think  can  have  just  as  good,  if  not  a 
better,  agricultural  program  and  one 
more  equitable  to  the  smaller  producers. 
I  want  to  point  that  out  as  I  make  that 
statement. 

Contrary  to  what  many  may  think.  I 
come  from  a  farm-producing  area.  I 
know  that  the  State  of  Delaware  is  small, 
but  the  county  in  which  I  live,  up  to  a 
few  years  ago,  was  the  third  or  fourth 
highesbranking  county  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains    in    agricultural    production. 


So  I  am  not  speaking  from  the  .stand- 
point of  a  heavily  populated  area:  we  do 
have  farmers  in  the  area  I  represent,  and 
I  think  I  know  what  those  farmers  are 
confronted  with,  I  was  bom  and  reared 
on  a  farm  myself, 

I  do  not  understand  how  anyone  cai. 
justify  the  payments  of  S50.000  to  SlOO,- 
000  being  made  under  this  particular  pro- 
gram. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  lias  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
niy.self  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  o 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  I  placed  in  the  Record  on 
May  23  a  list  of  payments  in  excess  o: 
$50,000.  The  committee  report  carrie.s 
this  list  to  S5.000.  But  just  to  show  ilie 
.size.  I  notice  there  are  186  in  Alabam.i 
over  $25,000,  totaling  $7 '4  million;  22 
and  a  half  million  dollars  going  into 
Arizona;  28  and  a  quarter  million  dol- 
lars going  into  Arkansas,  and  so  on  down 
the  line. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  li.st 
of  over  $25,000.  broken  down  by  State.-- 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  There  were 
6.579  so-called  farming  operations  whicl; 
collected  $333,127,693  last  year.  All  ni 
these  payments  were  in  excess  of  $25,000 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  a.- 
follows : 

1967  PAYMENTS  OF  $25,000  AND  OVER  UNDER  ASCS  PRC- 
GRAMS  BYSTATES(EXCLUDINGPRICESUPPORTLOANS) 


SUte 


Total 
payees 


Total 
payments 


Alabama. 186  $7.262.o;) 

*'izona 495  32.632.60, 

A'»<ans3s 617  28.270.:2: 

California. 810  61.310  6-1: 

Colorado. 75  2.935  d65 

Florida 19  4  943   i4; 

Georgia 130  4,797.6" 

Ha<vaii 26  9.808.39. 

Idaho 49  1.766,:uS 

Illinois 13  463.329 

Indiana 9  379  44: 

Iowa....- 9  459'.6i-, 

Kansas 109  3,804  y^: 

Kentucky 3  84.644 

Louisiana. 263  11.266  ••S- 

Michigan   2  67,863 

Minnesota 5  150  891 

Mississippi 1.112  55.890.83) 

Missouri.. 85  3.295.  :6'j 

Montana 45  2.101.73; 

"lebraska 23  739  91.1 

Nevada 6  29!  44^ 

New  Mexico 101  3  857.27' 

North  Carolina 48  2  103  77; 

North  Dakota 21  726  8Q" 

Ohio... 3  132.060 

Oklahoma 58  1  987  83- 

Oregon.. 44  1.486.28i 

Pennsylvania 1  28  71. 

Puerto  Rico 55  3.553  22; 

South  Carolina 157  6  117  521 

South  Dakota 12  406.45? 

Tennessee. 73  2  82115! 

Texas 1,762  72.646.2'j: 

Utah 5  207.67? 

Virginia 2  il.m 

Washington log  3.966.469 

Wisconsin. 2  66.1"^ 

Wyoming 7  233.62^ 

Total 6.579  333.127.693 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr 
President.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  jus- 
tify these  large  payments,  particularly 
at  a  time  like  this. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted,  fully  recognizing  that  we  can 
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find  many  places   more  meritorious  to 
put  our  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
invself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr,  President.  I  give 
three  brief  reasons  why  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate should  not  adopt  the  amendment  and 
I  hope  it  will  not  consider  adopting  it. 

The  report  shows  on  page  35,  about 
the  middle  of  the  page,  that  the  amount 
included  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration includes  $350,467,000  to  liqui- 
date contract  authorizations  established 
in  fiscal  year  1968  and  payable  in  fiscal 
year  1969.  These  are  payments  for  land 
diversion  and  all  typ>es  of  program  pay- 
ments, many  of  which  go  beyond  the  fig- 
ure stated  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

We  can  all  understand  his  enthusiasm 
for  limitations  but  it  should  be  on  the 
basic  legislation. 

The  point  I  am  making  now  is  that  he 
.s  suggesting  we  repudiate  contracts 
made  and  in  effect  and  under  which  pay- 
ments have  been  promised  and  under 
v.hich  $350  million-plus  is  appropriated 
lor  under  che  particular  bill  to  pay  off 
Uncle  Sam's  obligations  to  farmers  from 
one  end  of  the  Nation  to  the  other  under 
existing  contracts. 

Mr.  President,  the  .second  point  I  make 
is  that  insofar  as  the  amendment  pro- 
poses to  limit  payments  to  $10,000  this 
year,  the  amendment  does  not  seek  to 
change  basic  legislation.  Under  basic 
legislation,  there  would  be  many  farmers 
'vho  have  already  planted  or  who  will 
oe  planting  and  who  will  be  entitled,  un- 
der basic  legislation,  to  more  than 
.510,000  of  price  supports.  He  does  not 
propose  to  change  the  basic  legislation. 
He  does  not  propose  to  change  the  ob- 
ligations which  the  Federal  Government 
v.ill  owe  under  that  basic  legislation  to 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  farm- 
ers from  one  end  of  the  Nation  to  the 
other. 

Mr.  President,  many  times  I  find  my- 
-elf  in  complete  approval  of  things  which 
ihe  Senator  from  Delaware  suggests,  but 
I  am  rather  surprised  to  find  him  .sug- 
gesting here  the  two  ob.iectives  which  I 
have  already  mentioned;  namely,  repu- 
diating obligations  already  made  and 
obligated  in  the  amount  of  $350  million- 
plus;  and.  second,  proposing,  without 
changing  the  basic  legislation,  to  de- 
prive farmers  who  are  entitled  under 
that  basic  legislation  to  sums  which  are 
fixed  in  accordance  with  that  basic  leg- 
islation, of  their  right  in  such  a  way 
as  will  not  prevent  them  from  ha\-ing 
claims  against  the  Government,  which 
are  enforceable.  They  would  have  to  be 
paid  by  future  appropriations  or  reduced 
to  judgments  in  courts  of  claims.  He  does 
not  propose  to  change  this  basic  legisla- 
tion; but.  instead.  pro!X)ses  this  limita- 
tion which  does  not  at  all  go  to  the  set- 
ting   up    of    contracts    in    strict    accord 

vith  basic  legislation. 

The  third  point  I  make  hurriedly  is 
this;  I  find  no  way  at  all  to  equitably 
distinguish  between  small  and  large 
farmers  when  it  comes  to  the  taking  of 
a   position   here  which,  in   effect,  fixes 


prices  on  the  market.  It  is  fair  to  say 
that,  with  reference  to  one  group  of 
farmers,  their  price  can  be  upheld  to  the 
tune  of  $10,000  payments,  and  with  re- 
.spect  to  other  farmers,  their  price  upon 
the  .same  kind  of  commodity,  which  hap- 
pens to  be  produced  in  greater  amount 
by  them,  will  not  be  upheld  but.  con- 
trarily,  their  product  might  easily  be 
thrown  on  the  market  at  a  price  which 
will  adversely  affect  the  whole  market 
structure? 

I  make  these  three  points  because  I 
think  they  are  basic,  although  they  are 
not  the  only  points  which  can  be  made. 
It  would  be  inconceivable  to  me  that 
Congre-ss,  which  has  passed  this  basic 
legislation  and  which  is  now  tiwing  to 
honor  the  $350  million-plus  of  out.stand- 
ing  contracts,  and  is  now  not  proposing 
to  affect  the  basic  law  under  which  many 
new  contracts  will  be  made,  and  is  not 
proposing  to  affect  ba.sic  legislation  un- 
der which  all  are  treated  equally,  wheth- 
er they  be  large  or  .■,mall,  would  adopt 
this  kind  of  amendment.  I  hope  that  it 
will  not  do  so. 

Mr,  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
heartily  endorse  and  concur  with  every 
word  the  distinguished  and  able  Senator 
from  Florida  has  said  with  reference  to 
the  amendment,  I  hope  it  will  be  de- 
feated. 

Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  has  passed 
farm  price  support  programs  for  more 
than  30  years.  We  have  tried  to  give  the 
farmers  a  better  share  of  the  national 
income.  We  have  not  succeeded  very  well 
because  farmers  still  earn  only  about 
half  what  the  nonfarmers  in  the  United 
States  earn. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
Ruished  Senator  from  Delaware  would 
have  the  effect  of  absolutely  destroying 
the  farm  .-support  laws  in  this  country. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  Because  Farmer 
A  could  be  producing  wheat,  and  if  this 
amendment  is  agreed  to.  wheat  would 
have  one  price  for  Farmer  A  and  a  dif- 
ferent price  for  Farmer  B.  In  other 
words,  there  would  be  unequal  treatment 
of  the  laws  in  this  country,  affecting  the 
people  of  our  countrj'.  That  would  be 
inherently  true  of  every  price-supported 
farm  commodity  in  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  pass  legislation 
here  and  say,  in  effect,  that  though  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  passed 
these  farm  price-support  laws,  now  we 
are  going  to  destroy  them  by  limitations 
in  the  appropriation  bills  that  make  .such 
laws  totally  inapplicable  and  totally 
ineffective. 

I  believe  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  must  be  treated  alike,  whether  a 
farmer  is  a  .small  farmer  or  a  moderate- 
sized  farmer  or  a  large  farmer.  If  we  are 
tioing  to  have  a  price  support  program 
that  will  work,  it  means  that  every  poimd 
of  every  essential  commodity  that  is 
urown  must  be  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  same  price.  Otherwise  you 
would  have  a  sieve,  through  which  some 
farm  commodities  would  sift  at  a  low 
price.  Then  how  do  you  expect  another 
farmer  to  sell  the  same  commodity  at  a 
higher  price  when  it  is  selling  in  this 
coimtry  at  a  lower  price? 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  offered 
this  amendment  from  time  to  time.  It 
has  ,-ome  emotional  political  appeal  In 


.some  quarters.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
understand  that,  if  it  is  agreed  to.  it  will 
destroy  the  farm  price  support  program 
for  all  our  basic  commodities  in  the 
United  States.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  turn 
it  down  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  agreea 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
who,  I  under.stand,  has  to  leave. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  a  minute-  to  permit  me 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Tliose  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  the  textile  industr>' — and 
certainly  I  am  interested  in  the  con- 
sumer, and  I  have  always  taken  that 
lX)sition  in  my  entire  public  life — feel  we 
are  in  a  paradox  m  connection  with  cot- 
ton. The  cotton  we  produce  we  sell  abroad 
to  foreign  manufacturers  at  a  price  8 
cents  a  pound  lower  than  the  domestic 
manufacturer  can  buy  it  in  the  United 
States,  to  make  shirts  and  other  cotton 
products. 

I  am  wondering — and  this  is  the  ques- 
tion I  a.sk  the  Senator  from  Georgia — 
whether  this  proposal  would  affect  or  re- 
ijeal  what  we  have  done  with  regard  to 
equalizing  the  plight  of  the  domestic 
manufacturer,  who  is  providing  Amer- 
ican jobs,  as  against  a  foreign  exporter  ot 
goods  to  the  United  States,  who  can  buy 
cotton  from  the  United  States  at  a  re- 
duced price  of  8  cents  per  pound? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  is  the  considered 
opinion  of  the  .Senator  from  Georgia 
that,  if  this  amendment  were  to  be 
agreed  to.  it  would  destroy  one-price 
cotton  that  has  been  so  beneficial  not 
only  to  the  farmei-s  of  the  country  but 
to  employees  in  our  textile  industries 
and  the  textile  employers  themselves 
This  provision,  in  my  ludgment.  would 
be  an  opening  wedge  to  destroy  the 
gains  that  have  been  made  by  the  textile 
industry  in  recent  years. 

Not  too  many  Georgia  farmers  would 
be  affected  by  this  legislation,  but  the 
Western  cottongrowers  are  much  larger 
than  those  in  my  State.  Those  that  now 
participate  in  that  program  with  .■sub- 
stantial acreage  could  not  participate  if 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  were  agreed  to.  I  think  the 
effect  of  it  would  be  to  nun  the  jobs,  the 
incomes,  and  the  living  of  thousands  of 
textile  employees  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  country 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
.such  time  as  he  may  need  to  my  dis 
tinguished  friend  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska I  Mr.  HrvskaI. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Two  minutes. 
Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  The  case  is  well  stated 
by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
in  the  three  ixiints  he  makes.  I  just  want 
to  reiterate  one  of  those  points,  namely 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  being  a 
repudiation  of  contractual  obligations  of 
the  U,S,  Government.  It  would  be  hard 
to  conceive  of  the  practicality  of  the 
Government  issuing  a  .security  on  which 
it  promised  to  pay  4' 2  percent  and.  at 
a  later  time,  after  the  security  had  been 
issued,  delivered,  and  paid  for.  to  tr>-  to 
pass  a  law  in  the  Congress  .saying  no 
interest  .shall  be  paid  on  outstanding  ob- 
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ligations  in  excess  of  3*2  percent  inter- 
est. That,  in  a  way,  indicates  what  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware would  do  in  that  regard. 

The  arijuments  advanced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georsria  are  absolutely  sound. 
The  amendment  would  be  a  repudiation 
of  the  entire  system  of  this  type  of  pay- 
ment. Perhaps  that  is  a  .subject  that  can 
well  be  ary:ued.  Maybe  it  would  merit 
some  consideration  on  the  basis  of  an 
independent  debate.  But  certainly  the 
way  to  attack  the  problem  is  not  by  the 
method  adopted  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  however  well-intentioned  it  is. 
I  say  that  most  respectfully,  because  all 
of  us  know  of  the  sincerity  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  whenever  he 
makes  a  proposal. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
eoing  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  but  before  I  do,  I 
want  to  advise  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  is  even  now  con- 
sidering legislation  for  the  future  in  this 
field.  I  waj-mly  invite  him  to  appear  be- 
fore that  committee,  because  there  would 
be  the  proper  place  for  making  this  sug- 
gestion, and  not  by  an  effort  to  tie  it  to 
an  appropriation  bill,  which  would  do 
violence  to  contracts  that  are  out- 
standing. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  momentarily  to 
the  Senator.  Then  I  have  agreed  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  2  minutes  from  my  own 
time. 

I  am  submitting  to  the  committee  a 
propo.sal  to  amend  the  existing  law. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  raised 
the  question  that  this  proposal  .should  be 
directed  to  basic  le;islation.  The  reason 
why  It  is  not  directed  to  basic  legislation 
is  very  simple.  The  Senator  made  a  point 
of  order  against  my  first  amendment, 
which  would  have  amended  existing  law, 
and  that  poirt  of  order  was  sustained.  I 
do  not  question  it.  Tlie  reason  why  we  are 
actin-  here  on  the  basis  of  a  limitation  is 
that  ue  are  not  able,  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  to  offer  a  legislative  proposal 
at  this  time. 

If  the  Senator  will  withdraw  his  point 
of  order  I  shall  be  glad  to  accommodate 
his  wishes  and  make  this  an  amendment 
to  the  existing  law. 

As  to  the  price  support  program,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  mentioned  that 
my  amendment  would  destroy  it.  The 
amendment  does  not  affect  in  one  iota 
the  price  support  program.  We  do  not 
touch  that.  The  price  support  program 
is  a  separate  law.  The  price  support  pro- 
gram is  not  affected  by  this  amendment, 
either  by  its  rejection  or  by  its  adoption. 
We  are  not  repudiating  our  obliga- 
tions. We  have  no  obligation  to  pay  these 
large  farmers  half  a  million  dollars  or 
S200  000.  any  more  than  we  have  an 
obligation  to  pay  x  dollars  under  the 
school  lunch  program  or  other  programs. 
We  modified  that  program  this  morn- 
ing. We  appropriate  money,  and  surely, 
as  we  appropriate  it  we  can  lav  down 
ground  rules. 

As  to  the  argument  that  ;}eople  would 
be  treated  unequally  under  the  law  if  we 
put  a  limitation  on  large  operators,  I 
point  out  that  there  is  nothing  unusual 
about  that.  A  large  segment  of  American 
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society  is  paying  taxes  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

At  the  same  time,  otlier  American 
citizens,  equally  eligible  to  citizenship, 
pay  no  taxes  and  are  the  recipients  of 
welfare  due  to  their  financial  status.  So 
we  have  a  situation  where  one  man  is 
paying  into  the  Government  and  another 
is  receiving  from  the  Govemment. 

So  the  argument  that  we  must  give 
everybody  S50.000  or  SIOO.OOO  because  he 
qualifies  as  a  farmer,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, is  not  a  very  valid  argument 

All  that  I  propose  to  do  is  put  a  limi- 
tation on  the  amount  which  can  be  paid 
to  any  one  individual.  As  evidence  that 
this  is  not  a  revolutionary  proposal,  un- 
der another  section  the  bill  itself  provides 
for  ACP  payments  limiting  to  $2,500  per 
farmer  the  amount  anyone  can  receive, 
and  that  provision  was  put  in  bv  the 
committee.  Tlie  small  fanner  can  get  up 
to  that  amount,  and  the  larger  farmer 
has  that  ceiling. 

So  we  have  a  precedent  for  this  pro- 
posal. It  is  just  a  question.  Do  we  or  do 
we  not  wisli  to  limit  these  payments? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  my  raising  the  point  of  or- 
der, as  the  Senator  knows,  that  was  my 
duty  under  the  standing  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  appre- 
ciate that  and  did  not  question  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Furthermore,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  is  now  considering  legisla- 
tion for  next  year  and  the  following  years 
in  this  field,  and  I  have  invited  the  Sen- 
ator waiTHly  to  appear  before  us.  He 
makes  a  very  persuasive  case,  and  the 
committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  him.  That 
is  the  proper  place;  this  is  the  point  I 
have  been  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  who 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  tells  me 
was  en  his  feet  before  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  merely  wish  to  say  that  I  concur  in 
the  comments  of  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida and  the  observations  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  facts  and  figures  put  into  the  Rec- 
ord by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  are 
indeed  startling.  As  I  have  extracted 
them,  he  indicates  that  there  are  five 
farming  operations  receiving  more  than 
SI  million  each;  15  receiving  between 
S500.000  and  SI  million;  and  I  think 
about  388  receiving,  every  year,  between 
$100,000  and  S500.000. 

These  are  figures  that  cause  one  to 
think  again  about  the  farm  program.  But 
the  point  to  keep  in  mind.  I  think — and 
I  represent,  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  an  area  where  there  are  some 
very  large  farms— is  that  if  the  situation 
were  such  that  the  big  farmers  were 
making  money  and  the  little  farmers 
were  not  making  money,  then  there  would 
be  more  merit  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

But  parity,  which  is  today  about  72 
percent,  affects  the  big  farmer  as  well  as 
the  -small  farmer;  so  the  subsidies  coming 


out  are  helping  the  big  farm  operation.<; 
which  are  caught  in  the  same  prict- 
squeeze  as  the  little  farmers.  They  are 
subject  to  the  same  low  net  incomes  m 
proportion  to  investment,  in  proportion 
to  effort,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
amounts  they  take  in. 

So  I  find  it  difficult,  given  tho.se  fact.<: 
to  believe  that  the  proposal  made  bv  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  faces  up  to  the 
realities  of  American  agriculture  todav 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding 
•Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  mav  i 
ask  the  Senator  a  question  ? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
another  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  froia 
Kan.sas.  so  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  may  address  a  question  to  him 
and  receive  an  answer. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  without 
regard  to  the  emotional  ajjpeal — becau.se 
when  we  say  that  we  are  jjaying  a  million 
dollars  or  a  half  million  dollars  to  an 
individual  to  subsidize  his  profit,  it  i.s 
hard  for  most  i^eople  to  understand  what 
that  means  to  the  consumer,  what  ad- 
vantage he  gets  out  of  it— the  Senator 
has  made  an  argument  here  that  in  many 
of  these  cases  even  larae  producers  are  in 
financial  straits. 

The  question  I  ask  the  Senator  is  this; 
If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  should  prevail,  what  in  fact 
would  it  do  to  that  man  who  receives 
a  million  dollars  in  subsidies? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  think,  if  he  is  still 
operating  under  the  production  control.^ 
that  he  will  be  operating  under,  hut  not 
receiving  the  subsidy  which  he  is  paid  to 
confoi-m,  under  the  law  as  it  now  is,  he 
would  be  in  very  dire  shape. 

Digressing  a  moment  from  the  Sena- 
tor's question,  I  do  not  say  that  some  of 
the  large  fann  operations  are  not  making 
money.  I  think  they  are.  But  where  to 
draw  the  line  between  the  large  onera- 
tions  and  the  small  operations,  which  are 
all  subject  to  the  .same  price  situation 
today,  at  about  72  percent  of  parity,  is 
what  gives  me  great  concern. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  will  it  do  to  the 
production  of  food,  in  an  era  when  we 
have  millions  of  i^eople  in  our  own  coun- 
trv'  who  are  not  being  properly  fed? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  discourages  it.  of 
course. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  cannot  answer  the 
Senator's  question,  although  it  is  an 
excellent  one".  I  cannot  answer  except  ta 
say  that  I  think  we  would  liave  lower 
production,  actually,  in  the  food  supply 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  point  I  am  tryinc 
to  make  is  this:  In  the  event  we  were  to 
eliminate  the  subsidy,  would  that  force 
even  a  larcre  producer  to  the  point  where 
he  would  have  to  restrict  his  j^lantine. 
and  not  produce  as  much? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  think  it  would  have 
the  opposite  effect.  I  think  if  we  were  to 
pull  away  the  subsidy  which  he  is  paid 
to  conform  to  a  farm  program  which 
limits  production,  the  only  opportunity 
he  has,  then,  is  to  expand  production, 
and  that  would  have  a  very  serious  effect 
upon  the  market  tpda^•. 

Mr.  PAPTORE.  Would  not  that  give 
us  more  food  to  feed  the  hungry? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  That  is  the  argument 
of  a  great  number  of  people  who  would 
like  to  remove  all  farm  controls  today. 
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It  might  be  a  very  good  thing,  but  we 
liave.  not  gotten  to  that  point  yet :  and 
as  long  as  we  are  in  a  controlled  agri- 
cultural production.  I  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  lind  a  place  to  properly  draw  the 
line  between  the  bi.a  farmer  and  the 
little  larmtr. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
"distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
not  without  merit,  and  is  not  without 
support  in  my  State.  I  think  some  kind 
of  a  limit  is  desirable.  But  this  is  a  ques- 
tion we  would  wish  to  consider  very  .'-er- 
iously,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  farm 
programs  have  been  changed  almost 
completely  in  the  last  5  years.  With  re- 
spect to  cotton,  we  now  have  a  one-price 
program,  and  we  do  not  require  the  big 
export  subsidies  of  years  past.  With  re- 
spect to  wheat  we  have  a  one-price  pro- 
gram now,  with  ijractically  no  export 
,-ubsidy. 

The  cash  price  of  wheat  today  is  only 
about  halt  what  it  was  20  years  ago. 
There  has  been  no  other  i^eriod  in  the 
last  20  years  when  cash  wheat  prices 
have  been  lower.  To  compensate  for  this 
lowering  price,  we  have  the  wheat  cer- 
tificate payments.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
support  the  farmer  receives  to  compen- 
.>ate  for  world  prices  for  wheat.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  cotton,  and  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  sugar.  We  have  gotten 
away  from  import  protection  for  the 
sugar  industry.  But.  in  turn,  we  give  the 
domestic  producer  a  subsidy  payment  to 
stay  in  business  and  to  give  total  income 
sufficient  to  produce  at  least  a  part  of 
total  requirements. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  sugar  program, 
there  would  be  jiractically  no  sugar  pro- 
duced in  the  entire  United  States,  and  we 
would  be  coniuletely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Nearly  half  of  the  in- 
come of  the  sugar  beet  producer  is  by 
way  of  payments  under  this  program. 

In  my  State,  if  you  happened  to  be  a 
.'<ugar  beet  producer  and  a  wheat  pro- 
ducer, your  payments  would  have  to  be 
lairly  sizable  if  you  were  to  maintain  a 
iea.sible  economic  unit.  This  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  programs.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Secretary  Freeman,  who  is  a 
long  way  from  being  a  conservative,  be- 
lieves that  a  limitation  would  do  great 
injui-y  to  these  in-ograms. 

Wool  is  another  example.  In  recent 
years,  we  have  done  away  with  i^rice 
supports  and  let  the  world  price  govern. 
In  order  to  maintain  any  wool  produc- 
tion at  all  in  the  United  States,  we  pay 
the  wool  producers  a  subsidy  payment. 
Even  with  this  payment,  the  sheep  pop- 
ulation now  is  far  lower  than  it  was  100 
years  ago.  I  think  ever>'one  v.'ill  agree 
that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  maintain 
.some  kind  of  wool  production  in  the 
United  States.  Tliat  is  why  the  textile 
manufacturers,  and  even  the  textile 
workers,  are  gi'eatly  interested  in  these 
l)rograms. 

This  iJroposal  would  not  seriously  af- 
fect my  State.  I  suppose  more  than  90 
l>ercent  of  our  producers  receive  pay- 
ments of  less  than  $6,000  a  year.  There 
are  none  in  the  bracket  over  $100,000, 
that  I  know  of.  So  the  proposal  of  the 


Senator  Irom  Delaw  are  does  not  serious- 
ly affect  my  State. 

But  if  we  want  to  keep  the  progams 
wo.kabie,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  big 
producers  as  well  as  the  small  producers 
jjarticipating  in  them,  and  that  includes 
Lhe  land  retirement  iirogram,  the  acreage 
control  or  production  control  programs 
which  include  payments. 

These  programs  are  not  without  their 
.shortcomings,  but  without  them  agricul- 
ture, the  most  imwrtant  *biggest  seg- 
ment of  our  economy,  would  be  in  much 
more  trouble  than  it  is  today. 

What  is  more  important  than  the  pro- 
duction of  lood  and  fiber  here  in  the 
United  States?  The  purchasing  power  of 
the  agricultural  economy  is  lar  greater 
than  any  other  segment  of  our  ccoiiomy, 
and  the  prot;iams.  as  I  said  before,  are 
now  based  on  the.sc  jjayments.  If  we 
place  a  limitation  on  ihem,  I  think  w'e 
should  seriously  consider  what  that  limi- 
tation should  be  and  it  should  be  v,-ritten 
into  the  acts  them.selvts.  Otherwl.se  we 
might  wrecic  the  whole  jjrogram. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinjui.shed  Senator. 

Mr.  Presitivi-nt.  I  vield  inv.self  2  niiiiutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Irom  Florida  is  recognized  lor  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  most  of 
these  large  payments  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  are  in  the  sugar 
program.  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  those  iiaymtnts  are  financed  by  a 
process  tax  against  tne  very  sugar  the 
grower  produces.  And  the  paym:r,t  he 
gets  back  is  smaller  for  the  big  producer 
per  unit  than  it  is  for  the  little  producer. 

The  result  has  been  that  every  year  a 
very  large  tiayment  is  made  to  the  gen- 
eral revenue  lund  after  the  operation  of 
the  year's  business. 

If  the  Senator  will  look  at  his  figures, 
he  will  find  that  most  of  these  large  pay- 
ments are  made  to  large  sugar  producers 
who  have  already  put  up  more  than  they 
got  back. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  does  not  have  5  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  time  from  the  bill.  I  have 
30  minutes  on  the  bill,  as  I  understand  it. 
I  yield  5  minutes  from  any  time  that  I 
have  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
liending  amendment,  or  similar  amend- 
ments, have  been  offered  many  times  in 
the  past  and  have  been  defeated  con- 
sistently by  sizable  margins.  I  hope  that 
this  amendment  will  likewise  be  rejected. 

The  various  farm  iiroerams  have  been 
passed  in  an  effort  to  do  two  things.  The 
first  was  to  as.sure  the  farmers  of  the 
counti"y  .some  rea.sonable  income  com- 
mensurate with  their  important  part  in 
the  economy  and  comparable  to  that  of 
I)eople  who  live  and  work  in  the  cities. 
Tliat  objective  has  not  been  reached: 
the  farmers  still  work  the  longest  hours 
and  receive  the  lowest  reward  for  their 
labors.  Tlie  second  objective  was  to  deal 


with  the  enormous  suiplu.ses  built  up 
after  World  War  II.  Sub.stantial  progress 
has  been  made  toward  this  objective,  but 
we  wish,  certainly,  to  retain  this  satis- 
factory ielation.ship. 

The  pending  amendment  would  destroy 
our  farm  jirograms,  because  wo  cannot 
deal  with  one  farmer  in  one  manner  and 
deal  with  his  neighbor  wiio  is  producing 
the  .same  laim  commodity  in  a  different 
manner. 

This  amendment  is  directed  to  estab- 
lishing eli.i4ibility  of  iModucers  for  price- 
support  payments  rather  than  to  restrict 
the  use  of  funds  in  the  appropiiation. 
The  impact  of  the  limitation  would  fall 
directly  on  large  producers,  but  would 
indirectly  affect  all  producers.  If  large 
producers  were  unable  to  u.se  price-sup- 
port loans  to  carry  out  orderly  market- 
ing, they  v.ould  be  lorced  to  dispo.se  of 
crops  in  such  a  manner  that  iirices 
would  be  depressed,  thus  adversely  af- 
fecting small  i)roducers  and  disrupting 
orderly  marketing  procedures. 

The  result  of  such  an  amendment 
would  be  the  collapse  ot  successful  farm 
programs  and  a  return  to  the  situation 
of  more  than  30  years  ago  with  alter- 
nating overproduction  or  underproduc- 
tion, extremely  high  or  extremely  low 
l^riccs.  a  depressed  agricultural  econ- 
omy including  foreclosures  of  small 
farms,  and  a  probable  national  depres- 
sion. 

An  appropriation  bill  is  not  the  proper 
vehicle  for  establishing  public  policy 
with  respect  to  the  substance  of  our 
agricultural  programs. 

As  important  as  is  the  policy  dealt 
with  by  the  pending  amendment,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  most  conclusive 
and  unanswerable  objection  to  this  pro- 
posal on  an  appropriation  bill  is  that  it 
is  wholly  inappropriate  to  deal  with  it 
in  this  manner,  even  assuming  that  it 
had  any  substance. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  di.stinpuished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Hansen!  as  much  time  as  he 
needs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyomint;  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
.'peak  on  the  pendina  amendment  with 
mixed  emotions.  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  since  1960  in  this  country 
we  nave  lost  nearly  one  out  of  every  four 
of  our  farmers  from  the  farms  and 
ranches  of  America. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  parity 
stands  today  at  73  percent.  Cattle  ranch- 
ers, of  which  I  am  one.  are  receiving  for 
their  products  today  about  the  same 
amount  that  they  received  20  years  ago 
If  there  is  one  thing  on  which  most  or 
many  of  us  could  agree,  it  is  that  our  ex- 
jjerience  in  controlled  agriculture  has 
not  been  very  successful. 

I  hope  that  before  too  long  this  very 
distinguished  committee  can  get  together 
and  decide  and  agree  upon  a  plan  and  a 
program  that  will  be  more  responsive  to 
the  desires  of  the  consuming  public  while 
recognizing  at  the  .same  time  the  prob- 
lems of  rural  America. 

We  are  concerned  when  we  consider 
the  problems  of  cities  and  mimicipalities. 
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We  recognize  that  much  of  the  problem 
existing  in  those  areas  has  resulted  from 
the  extreme  poverty  which  characterizes 
sections  of  rural  America  today.  There 
has  been  an  exodus  from  the  rural  South 
and  from  the  West  to  the  cities  because 
farm  income  has  been  so  low.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time  we  are  called  upon  to  support 
a  program  that  is  costly  and  that  seems 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  some  of  our  other  ob- 
jectives. 

I  was  quite  interested  in  the  question 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  '  Mr.  P.astore  1  who  asked : 

Would  not  these  programs.  If  they  were 
changed  so  as  to  encourage  production,  help 
alleviate  hunger? 

The  fact  is  that  a  lot  of  the  crops  which 
are  presently  price-supported  are  not 
veiy  much  in  demand.  I  doubt  that  there 
are  very  many  poor  people  in  the  coun- 
try today  that  do  not  have  available  to 
them  some  of  the  surplus  crops  that  are 
being  price-supported  today. 

I  say  this  from  some  firsthand  knowl- 
edge. In-my  State  of  Wyominsj.  I  know  it 
has  been  reported  more  than  one  time. 
When  we  used  to  have  a  surplus  com- 
modity availability  plan  whereby  wel- 
fare recipients  could  get  certain  com- 
modities that  were  in  excess,  they  chose 
not  always  to  use  the  commodities  they 
were  able  to  receive.  And  one  could  drive 
down  certain  farm  and  countiT  roads 
around  some  of  the  cities  in  Wyoming 
and  find  thrown  out  alongside  of  the 
road  some  of  the  commodities  that  were 
actually  being  eiven  away  by  welfare 
agencies. 

So.  I  do  not  think  it  quite  responds  to 
the  question  of  hunger  in  America  to 
say.  'Would  we  not  be  better  off  to  vote 
to  stimulate  production  of  commodities 
already  in  ;urplus?" 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  P.ASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
tliat  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  was 
-'rossly  misunderstood  on  that  point  that 
he  was  trying  to  make. 

I  have  been  listening  very  attentively 
here,  and  there  was  such  a  push  here 
for  the  subsidy  that  I  was  wondering  if 
we  eliminated  the  subsidy,  v.-hether  it 
would  put  thousands  of  people  out  of  jobs 
and  drive  .oeople  away  from  the  farm 
and  do  us  more  harm  than  good  in  the 
'.on.y  run. 

I  regret  veiT  much  that  the  Senators 
rrom  these  States  have  talked  around 
:he  point  and  not  come  to  the  center  of 
the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

In  other  words,  why  are  the  subsidies 
io  essential?  Would  it  hurt  the  consumer 
and  the  population  of  A:nerica  in  the 
long  run:'  Would  it  drive  these  people 
out  of  business?  Would  it  drive  the  farm- 
ers to  the  urban  areas,  as  the  exodus  in 
our  experience  has  shown  over  the  years'' 

I  think  when  we  talk  to  a  consumer 
and  tell  him  he  has  to  pay  a  little  more, 
we  ought  to  justify  why  we  are  doing  it 
and  why  it  is  to  his  benefit.  And  no  one 
has  said  that  yet.  No  one  has  quite  ex- 
pressed that,  and  I  hope  somebody  would 
do  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  yield." 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  P'-esident,  I  am 
ver>'  glad  to  answer  that  question  cate- 
gorically, because  in  my  opinion,  it  would 
drive  many  thousands  of  small  fanners 
of!  the  farms  and  into  the  cities.  In  my 
opinion,  it  would  make  it  possible  only 
for  the  well  financed,  highly  organized, 
and  large  farmers  to  stay  in  business. 

I  have  been  willing  to  support  price 
supports— which  are  Jiot  popular  in  my 
State — because  I  think  it  is  part  of  the 
effort  to  keep  the  people  on  the  land.  It 
is  necessary,  if  we  are  going  to  keep  them 
there.  It  strikes  vei-y  .strongly  at  the 
question  of  prosperity  in  the  country 
and  prosperity  in  the  city.  If  you  add 
hundreds  of  thousands  going  to  the  cities, 
and  they  are  to  be  added  to  those  who  are 
already  there  and  who  have  found  no 
particular  place  to  work,  our  problems  in 
the  great  cities  became  more  com- 
plicated. 

So  my  feeling  is  that  the  answer  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  this,  and 
it  is  clearly  this;  destruction  of  the  price 
support  system  is  a  destruction  of  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  thousands  of  small 
faiTns. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  been  waiting  for 
that  answer  for  an  hour,  and  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Plonda. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Florida.  This 
would  accelerate  the  exodus  of  the 
fanners  to  the  big  cities. 

In  further  reply,  the  eventual  result 
would  be  more  big  corporation  farmers 
and  much  fewer  farmers.  The  fewer 
farmers  we  have — and  we  have  only 
about  3.5  million  now — they  would  have 
a  much  better  chance  to  get  together 
and  organize,  control  markets,  and  de- 
mand and  get  a  higher  price. 

Mr.  I'ASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  to  go  back  and  explain 
to  the  consumer  in  his  State.  We  have 
no  price  supports  in  my  State  that 
amount  to  anything,  whether  it  is  5 
cents.  S5.000.  or  $5  million.  We  buy:  we 
do  not  produce.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
must  be  something  to  buy,  in  order  to 
eat. 

I  have  been  waiting  for  this  ansv.er, 
because  I  have  to  document  what  I  .say, 
because  I  am  going  to  vote  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
I  will  yield  if  he  has  concluded. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  did  have  one  or  two 
more  comments.  I  appreciate  the  gra- 
ciousness  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
and  I  will  yield  the  remainder  of  my 
time  back,  in  order  that  other  Senators 
may  be  heard. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  only  18  min- 
utes remaining.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  has  viewed  most  intimately  the  en- 
tire change  in  the  migration  away  from 
the  farm  and  the  changed  methods.  I 
heartily  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida  in  his  fine  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion as  to  the  impact  and  the  necessity  to 


keep  this  matter  spread  out  and  to  keep 
more  people  on  the  farm. 

Some  type  of  subsidy  program  is  ab- 
solutely essential,  and  if  you  do  not  iiave 
it.  the  day  will  quickly  come  when,  a^ 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  said 
the  supply  of  food  would  be  reduced  and 
it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  a  premiun; 
price  for  the  supplies  that  were  available, 
because  the  production  would  not  be 
there. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  my.self  l 
minute. 

If  I  may  add  to  my  answer  to  the  Sei;- 
ator  from  Rhode  Island,  not  only  woulci 
the  production  be  more  concentrated  iu 
the  hands  of  the  large  producers,  but 
also,  the  mechanization  would  be  largel\ 
•stepped  up.  because  it  is  the  large  pro- 
ducers who  are  able  to  avail  themselve- 
of  every  fine  development  in  mechaniza- 
tion. That  means,  of  course,  a  reduction 
m  agricultural  employment,  which 
means  that  more  and  more  people  who 
have  been  employed  agriculturally  will 
'J.0  to  the  cities — not  only  the  producers 
but  also  the  employees. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  that  the  chairman 
of  the  legislative  committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  EllenderI.  who 
is  extremely  knowledgeable  in  the  fielo 
of  agriculture,  is  in  the  Chamber.  I  shai. 
be  glad  to  yield  to  him  out  of  my  limited 
time,  if  he  wishes  to  .say  anything  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  appreci- 
ate the  kind  remarks  of  my  yood  frier.ci 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  a  .study  maci 
with  respect  to  what  would  happen  i: 
we  were  to  strike  out  all  price  support,^ 
The  study  was  very  interesting,  and  it 
.showed  that  wheat  as  well  as  all  othci 
commodit'cs  could  not  be  produced  prof- 
itably unless  we  had  price  supports. 

The  report  .^howed  further  that  fanr. 
prices  would  fall  substantially  and  pro- 
duction would  continue  to  increase  b;. 
about  2  percent  per  year  if  all  acreage 
controls — except  tobacco — were  re- 
moved and  price  sapport.s  were  at  level> 
which  would  peimit  an  orderly  reduc- 
tion of  currently  excessive  stocks  oi 
storable  agricultural  commodities  over  .■- 
7-  to  10-year  period. 

Increased  marketings  would  result  in 
average  farm  prices  of  about  90  cents 
per  bushel  for  wheat:  80  cents  a  bushe: 
for  com.  with  other  feed  grain  price.s 
m  proportion;  S3  per  hundredweight  for 
rice;  25  cents  a  jxDund  for  cotton;  SI'' 
per  100  pounds  for  beef  cat;le:  SI  1.20  per 
100  pounds  for  hogs;  $3.60  per  100 
pounds  for  milk  at  wholesale;  29  cents 
a  dozen  for  eggs;  and  15  cents  a  potmd 
for  bi'oilers. 

The  farmers  would  not  ask  for  any 
price  support,  if  every  industrj'  can  start 
from  the  same  level.  But  with  contracts 
providing  a  minimum  wage  of  as  muc;. 
as  SI. 60  per  hour,  that  affects  the  farmer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  a 
famiiy-type  farmer  getting  into  business 
has  gone  up  from  a  measly  S5,000  to 
86.000  per  year.  say.  15  years  ago.  to  as 
much  as  850,000  today.  A  good  deal  ol 
the  production  must  be  mechanized. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  can  con- 
tinue this  program.  We  are  now  in  the 
process  of  extending  the  act  of  1965,  and 
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I  believe  that  act  is  a  verj-  good  one;  and 
with  a  few  minor  changes  in  it,  we  can 
make  it  better. 

Insofar  as  the  amendment  of  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  is 
concerned.  I  hope  that  it  is  rejected.  He 
has  been  otfering  it  for  many  years. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  objective 
of  the  Department  is  to  get  acres  out  of 
production;  and  whether  those  acres 
come  from  a  50-acre  farm  or  a  10,000- 
acre  farm,  the  point  is  that  we  want  the 
acres  out  of  production.  That  is  exactly 
what  takes  place  now.  A  graduated  scale 
of  payments  would  not  work,  in  my  hum- 
ble judgment,  and  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  the  distin- 
guished Senator  brought  out  the  fact 
that  hearings  are  now  pending.  I  had 
already  made  that  statement,  and  I  had 
gone  further  and  invited  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  to  ap- 
pear before  our  legislative  Committee  on 
.Agriculture,  which  is  the  proper  place 
to  request  any  change  in  the  basic  agri- 
cultural legislation.  I  hope  the  di-stin- 
L'uished  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  join 
:ne  in  that  invitation  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  hereby  invite  him. 

As  the  Senator  know's,  we  will  present 
to  the  committee  next  week  a  bill  which 
will  have  a  few  amendments,  in  keeping 
with  the  hearings  that  were  held  ap- 
proximately 4  or  5  weeks  ago.  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  can  have  hearings  in  the 
next  2  weeks  so  that  we  can  bring  back 
to  the  Senate  a  revised  1965  act.  I  am 
hopeful  that  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  will  appear  and  testify 
on  the  subject  we  are  now  discussing. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  make  a  ftu-ther  observation  with 
respect  to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

I  believe  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  prices 
of  agricultural  products,  especially  as  re- 
ceived by  the  farmer,  have  not  gone  up 
in  relation  to  the  ijrice  of  manufactured 
poods,  wages,  and  so  forth.  I  believe  one 
reason  is  that  this  program  has  helped 
restrain  both  the  fluctuations,  which 
always  cause  dislocation,  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  efficiency  of  operation. 
I  believe  that  poultry,  which  is  a  big 
mdustry  in  my  State,  is  a  remarkable 
example  of  that.  These  people  are  now 
receiving  only  14  cents  a  pound  for  the 
poultry  at  the  farm.  I  will  grant  that  one 
must  i^ay  28  cents  on  sale  and  32  cents 
in  the  regular  market  in  this  area.  It  is 
-till  one  of  the  cheapest  items  in  rela- 
tion to  what  purchasers  buy. 

The  people  in  the  poultry  industry  are 
:iot  supported  directly,  but  the  feed  and 
other  things  that  are  necessary  are  sup- 
ported, and  they  get  a  regular  supply.  I 
believe  it  does  provide  cheap  food. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  how 
:r.uch  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator lias  11  minutes  remaining  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
somewhat  confused.  If  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  I  be- 
lieve he  said  that  the  pun^ose  of  this 
bill,  or  one  of  the  purposes,  is  to  take 
acres  out  of  production.  I  can  only  con- 
clude from  such  a  statement  that  the 
framers  of  this  measure  must  recognize 
that  there  is  more  land  potentially  able 
to  produce  than  would  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  country  if  it  were  all  in 
production.  So  we  are  paying  farmers 
money  to  keep  acres  out  of  production. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  understand  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  P^lorida  to 
.say  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
would  be  to  force  additional  farmers  off 
the  farms  and  thereby  to  reduce  pro- 
duction; and  it  would  follow  logically.  I 
should  think,  that  this  would  result  in 
higher  prices  being  charged  and  being 
demanded  for  agricultural  ijroducts. 

The  thing  that  disturbs  me  is  that  ap- 
jjarently  this  bill,  as  it  is  viewed  by 
different  Senators,  would  serve  a  double 
purpose.  On  the  one  hand  it  would  keep 
land  out  of  production,  hold  i^ioduction 
down,  and  on  the  other  iiand  it  would 
keep  farmers  on  the  land  so  that  we  can 
be  assured  of  adequate  production.  To 
me  It  seems  obvious  that  it  is  a  failure. 

We  have  had  a  law-  that  results  m 
the  farm  population  receiving,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  yesterday,  about  65  i>ercent 
as  much  per  capita  in  jjersonal  income 
as  does  the  average  nonfarm  ijerson  in 
this  country  today. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  I  think  it  is  time 
we  overhauled  the  entire  program.  I  .shall 
vote  again.st  it,  but  I  am  disturbed.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  riding  off  in  two 
different  directions  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  at  limes  had  that  feeling  of 
frustration  in  connection  with  the  price 
support  program,  which  is  not  popular 
in  my  State.  It  is  my  prediction  that 
anything,  such  as  attempted  here  today, 
even  if  written  into  the  basic  legislation, 
would  drive  off  the  farms  the  \evy  peo- 
ple we  are  trying  to  keep  on  the  farms, 
the  small  farmers,  and  it  would  enable 
the  large  operators  to  build  bigger  em- 
pires. 

I  have  already  invited  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  to  appear  before  our  com- 
mittee. I  extend  that  invitation  to  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
We  need  the  best  brains  in  the  Senate 
to  bring  out  the  best  we  can. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  within 
our  committee,  and  further.  I  want  to  say 
that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  by 
industries  and  commodities.  They  are  not 
alike  and  production  conditions  are  not 
alike.  Therefore,  it  is  an  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult problem  to  solve. 

I  hope  our  good  friends  will  be  able 
to  accept  the  invitation  to  discuss  this 
matter. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  I  may.  let  me  first 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  Senator  for 
the  generous  invitation  to  come  before 
liis  committee  and  make  whatever  con- 
tribution I  might  be  able  to  make.  I  have 


no  illusions  at  all  about  the  enormity  of 
the  task  facing  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  in  trying  to  bring 
.some  semblance  of  order  out  of  what  I 
think  is  a  chaotic  situation,  with  all  the 
limitations  the  agriculture  program  poses 
to  American  lawmakers. 

Insofar  as  my  State  is  concerned.  I 
recognize  the  importance  nationally  and 
strategically  of  our  being  somewhat  in- 
dependent and  .self-sufficient,  and  having 
a  production  potential  in  this  countn>- 
that  adds  to  our  national  security  by 
.seeing  that  we  are  able  to  produce  ail 
the  things  we  need. 

I  have  felt  for  some  time,  as  far  as 
iive-stock  and  wool  are  concerned,  that 
we  would  be  better  off  by  bringing  mean- 
ingful quotas  into  being  f-o  that  v,ith 
respect  to  imports  our  production  could 
be  better  protected.  More  than  11  per- 
cent of  our  red  meat  in  this  country  was 
imported  last  year  and  the  effect  it  had 
on  ranchers  and  farmers  was  nothing 
short  of  disaster. 

I  appreciate  the  generous  invitation 
and  I  will  be  very  happy  to  make  what- 
ever contribution  I  can. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, how  much  time  do  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  19  minutt>s  remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  my.self  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  lecognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  the  last  hour  we  have  heard  so 
many  expressions  of  .sympathy  for  the.se 
poor  farmers  in  America  that  I  thought 
I  had  better  join  in  this  expression  of 
sympathy  and  lend  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment to  my  brothers  on  the  floor  by 
pointing  out  that  the  approval  of  this 
amendment  would  not  destroy  these  poor 
farmers  for  whom  they  are  so  concerned. 
I  refer  to  part  2  of  the  committee  re- 
port, which  is  on  the  desk  of  each  Sen- 
ator. I  wish  to  call  this  matter  to  the 
particular  attention  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  inasmuch  as  he  raised  this 
question  and  expressed  interest  in  it. 

Total  payments  under  this  program 
are  e.stimated  at  S3.081  million  That 
amotmt  is  paid  out  under  this  type  ol 
payment  we  are  dealing  with  here.  It  is 
estimated  about  6  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion is  on  the  farms,  which  is  about  12 
million  people.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
receive  these  payments,  but  they  run 
into  millions  of  farmers.  The  committee 
report  does  not  list  the  number  of  farm- 
ers that  draw  less  than  85.000.  so  I  can- 
not give  that  figure.  However,  those  who 
draw  less  than  S5.000  are  not  affected 
by  this  bill,  and  there  are  millions  of  per- 
sons gettina  less  than  $5,000. 

The  payments  to  farmers  drawina  less 
than  85.000  total  S1.852  million,  or  60 
;)ercent  of  the  total.  They  would  not  be 
affected.  Therefore,  there  arc  millions  of 
small  farmers  who  are  not  affected  one 
iota  by  this  amendment.  A  $10,000  ceiling 
on  payments  would  exempt  S380  million 
additional  from  this  amendment. 

Which  farmers  are  affected?  It  would 
affect  about  30,000  farmers  in  the  en- 
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tire  United  States,  and  they  are  affected 
only  to  the  extent  they  would  get  paid 
more  than  SIO.OOO.  I  sympathize  with 
these  persons,  and  perhaps  eventually 
we  will  have  to  adopt  or  expand  the 
poverty  pro'iram  to  take  care  of  seme  of 
these  people. 

Nevertheless,  for  the  moment,  let  us 
see  what  happens  under  existing  law. 
Five  farmers  draw  over  31  million,  for  a 
total  of  S  10,889.036.  I  do  not  think  those 
"poor  fellow?"  are  going  to  tlie  poor 
house  fifteen  farmers  received  S9.356.- 
000:  388  farmers  received  364.883,000: 
1285  farmers  received  S84.603.000:  4.843 
farmers  rt-ceiVT-d  $161,642,000:  9.894 
farmers  received  3186.931.000;  15.415 
farmers  received  $186,318,000. 

These  were  all  receiving  above  the 
SIO.OOO  I'.muation.  referred  to  in  my 
amendment. 

The  average  is  around  S50.000  apiece, 
and  they  are  drawing  all  the  way  up  to 
millions  of  dollars. 

All  I  am  proposing  to  do  is  to  roll  the 
araounCi  back  to  $10,000.  That  would  not 
affect  the  small  fanners  one  iota.  They 
would  have  an  advantage;  and  why 
should  we  not  give  them  an  advantage? 

One  of  the  farmers  in  that  large  group 
is  the  Louisiana  Stat«  Penitentiary, 
whicii  received  389.697.  That  land  be- 
longs to  the  penitentiai-y.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Louisiana  State  Penitentiary  is 
one  of  America's  small  farmers. 

I  notice  that  the  State  of  Montana 
received  $553,358  not  to  cultivate  its 
farms.  I  respect  the  Stat«  of  Montana 
as  much  as  I  resi^ect  my  own  State,  but 
it  does  not  have  to  be  paid  not  to  culti- 
vate the  land. 

We  have  $653,252  being  paid  to  one 
corporate- type  farmer  in  Mississippi. 
This  is  owned  by  British  interests.  Why 
should  we  pay  the  British  that  amount  of 
money  not  to  farm  in  the  United  States? 

Much  is  said  about  the  wool  program. 
I  say  again  .hat  the  small  wool  producer 
is  not  affected.  Certainly  we  need  wool 
in  this  country,  but  let  us  not  take  all  the 
fleece  off  the  American  taxpayer.  We  have 
about  shorn  the  American  taxpayer.  They 
need  help.  Let  them  keep  a  little  wool  on 
their  backs. 

My  proposal  would  not  affect  the  mil- 
lions of  small  farmers  who  would  be 
eligible  to  get  full  payments  up  to 
SIO.OOO. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  justify  these 
large  payments.  The  argument  is  made 
that  the  sugar  program  is  self-sustain- 
ing, in  that  we  take  the  tax  on  the  sugar 
and  put  it  in  a  special  fund  to  pay  the 
subsidy  payments.  To  an  extent,  that  is 
true,  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  could 
take  the  income  tax  that  the  farmers 
of  America  pay  and  put  that  in  a  fund  by 
itself,  and  we  could  say  that  that  pays 
their  own  subsidies.  We  could  take  the 
income  tax  of  the  corporations  of  Amer- 
ica, and  we  could  say  that  that  pays  their 
subsidies.  If  we  are  going  to  give  every- 
one back  his  taxes  in  some  fonn  of  sub- 
sidy, on  what  will  we  run  the  Govern- 
ment? 

The  mere  fact  that  the  fimds  are  ear- 
marked does  not  mean  they  are  not  com- 
ing out  of  the  Federal  Treasurv-.  This 
amendment  does  have  merit.  The  very 
least  we  can  do  at  a  tim.e  when  we  plan 
to  cut  $6  billion — that  is  what  the  Sen- 
ate has  decided  to  do  from  next  year's 


spending — is  to  establish  a  system  of 
priorities.  There  is  merit  to  every  pro- 
gram we  are  proposing  to  cut,  but  at  some 
point,  somewhere,  we  must  establish 
priorities.  If  we  do  not,  then  we  will  be 
delegating  authority  to  the  President. 
.  I  think  we  have  a  responsibility  here. 
I  appreciate  the  good  intentions  of  those 
who  oppose  the  amendment.  I  do  not 
question  for  one  moment  their  sincerity. 
They  have  an  argimient  on  their  side. 
But  there  is  not  a  smgle  program  that 
I  kiiow  of  that  will  be  debated  in  the 
Senate  during  this  session,  when  we  are 
trying  to  cut.  that  someone  camiot  rise 
on  the  floor  and  give  an  excellent  argu- 
ment as  to  the  iiifrits  of  the  program. 

I  think  we  must  cut  some  of  the  pro- 
grams that  do  have  merit.  I  point  out 
again  that  if  we  adopt  the  amendment 
there  will  still  be  52.400,000.000  to  be  paid 
to  millions  of  American  farmers  who 
would  not  be  affected  one  iota  by  the 
payments  left  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator makes  a  persuasive  argument,  which 
is  music  to  the  ears  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  because  I  do  represent  a 
consuming  State  and  I  have  voted  with 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  time  and 
again.  But  I  knjw  this:  I  have  been  a 
Senator  now  for  18  years  and  the  ques- 
tion of  commodity  subsidization  has  'oeen 
one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  we 
have  had  to  contend  with.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  evei"y  presidential  candidate,  has 
always  talked  about  it.  They  are  doing  it 
even  today  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
tiT.  I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Delaware — may  I  have  his  attention,  be- 
cause there  is  no  need  to  talk  if  he  is  not 
listening? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Excuse 
me.  I  am  listening. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Senatjr  that  this  needs  quite  a  consider- 
able review.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  It  needs  some  modification.  There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  about  that.  But. 
what  has  the  Senator  to  say  to  the  argu- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  because  of  the  authorizations  in  the 
basic  law,  we  have  already  made  commit- 
ments to  these  producers  and  now  we 
would  withdraw  that  commitment. 
Would  we  not  be  breaking  faith  on  this 
appropriation  bill,  which  raises  a  serious 
question  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  this 
is  the  proper  way  to  do  it? 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  this  should  be  referred  to  his  com- 
mittee and  studied  very  thoroughly.  Pos- 
sibly, we  should  wait  to  see  v.hat  the  new 
President  has  to  say  about  it  because  it 
is  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
confronting  the  American  people, 
whether  producer  or  consumer.  The 
magic  of  America,  the  miracle  of  Amer- 
ica, is  that  we  have  always  been  able  to 
produce  a  great  deal  more  than  we  actu- 
ally need  for  our  own  subsistence.  More- 
over, we  have  shared  much  of  our  boiuity 
and  largess  with  other  countries  of  the 
world. 

Some  people  argue  that  if  we  did  not 
have  the  program  at  all  and  had  no  re- 
straints at  all,  a  producer  could  produce 
whatever  he  wanted  and  find  his  own 
way  on  the  open,  free  market. 

There  are  two  questions  I  have  in  my 
mind:  'Why  does  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware include  anyone  at  all?  'Why  SIO.- 


OOO to  anyone?  Why  5  cents  to  anyone? 
If  a  man  has  to  take  his  chances  on 
selling  what  he  grows,  then  what  dif- 
ference does  it  make  whether  it  is  SIO.- 
OOO or  $15,000?  Where  does  he  get  the 
figure  to  shut  it  oif  at  SIO.OOO?  That  is 
question  No.  1. 

Question  No.  2  is  whether  it  is  not 
rather  unfair  at  this  moment,  and  an 
t'.einviiit  of  bieakmg  faith  after  haviufi 
passed  an  authorization  bill  and  mdulg- 
ing  in  this  program,  that  we  now  say 
that  in  the  bill  which  provides  the 
money,  they  caimot  have  the  money? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  First,  as 
to  the  commitments  of  tlie  wlieai  larmcr 
and  the  corn  larmer,  those  who  are  going 
to  participate  in  this  program,  riiut 
corn  is  planted  and  will  be  planted  oe- 
fore  this  iLscal  year  is  out,  and  they  will 
have  established  their  eligibility  to  be 
paid  under  1968  commitments.  As  to  the 
commitments  made  in  tne  next  planting 
season,  which  would  be  wheat,  whicn 
would  be  seeded  in  the  fall,  those  com- 
mitments are  not  there.  We  can  make 
the  same  argument  tliat  if  we  make  it  in 
Januaiy,  because  the  wheat  is  in  the 
ground,  there  is  always  one  type  of  crop 
in  the  ground  which  will  be  planted,  iO 
tliat  we  can  fulfill  the  commitments  uii 
those  farmers  who  have  actually  planted 
tiieir  crops.  They  would  still  lulHU  their 
commitments  if  it  was  adopted.  So  we 
will  always  have  that  cutoff. 

As  to  the  argmneni,  "Why  don't  I 
testify  before  the  Agricultural  Commit- 
tee?" let  me  say  that  I  was  a  menibLT 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  several 
years  ago.  Both  then  and  since,  I  ha'.e 
been  consistently  and  repeatedly  trying 
to  get  a  limitation  on.  so  tJiere  is  nothing 
new  in  tliis  proposal.  I  will  be  before  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  I  appreciate  the 
invitation  of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
but  I  am  going  to  be  there,  anj-vvay,  I 
will  get  the  same  arguments  then  that 
we  get  when  we  get  on  authorizations, 
that  there  is  precedent  in  tiie  Senate, 
that  it  did  write  a  ceiling  on  payments. 
Tliat  same  argument  was  made  so  that 
we  can  write  a  ceiling  in. 

As  to  the  argument  about  waiting  for 
the  next  President,  I  do  not  think  we 
can  afford  to  wait.  We  are  proposing  lo 
cut  36  billion  from  the  1969  expendi- 
tures under  that  budget.  Some  of  that 
will  be  reflected  between  now  and  tlie 
time  we  inaugurate  Nixon  but,  neverthe- 
less—  i  laughter] — we  cannot  just  wait 
on  all  this  and  expect  Mr.  Nixon  to 
put  the  $6  billion  into  effect  in  the  last 
half  of  the  fiscal  year.  I  think  we  have 
got  to  distribute  it  across  the  board. 

Seriously  spcr.kinK,  though,  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  confronted  with  the  question  of 
establishing  priorities.  I  just  personally 
feel- — although  I  appreciate  the  argu- 
ment of  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island- 
that  there  is  no  violation  of  a  commit- 
ment here  because,  as  I  said  before,  tht 
grain  farmers  will  not  be  planting  corn 
in  the  month  of  June.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taker,  the  deadline  for  signing  up  for 
the  grain  crop  was  March  15.  Anyway, 
that  time  has  passed.  They  can  sign  up 
for  wheat,  and  the  wheat  that  would  be 
planted  in  the  fall  would  be  affected 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  But  thej 
would  know  it,  and  they  could  make  thei; 
plans  accordingly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  that  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Delaware  does  not  have  the 
impiission  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  trying  to  be  funny 

Mr.  WILLI^YMS  of  Delaware.  No. 

Mr.  PASTORK.  I  was  not  .suggesting 
who  might  be  the  next  ^rc.sident  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  think  that  lias 
anything  to  do  with  it.  I  hoi^e  that  I  was 
not  misunderstood  in  that  regard,  nor 
that  I  suggest 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No. 

Mr.  PASTORE  >  continuing  > .  That 
people  who  drive  around  in  air-condi- 
tioaed  Cadillacs  are  expanding  the  iiov- 
crty  population.  Wit  is  wit  and  being 
funny  is  being  funny,  but  I  do  leel  that 
wiiat  we  are  discussing  here  is  a  matter 
of  .sincerity  and  seriousness.  I  do  not 
think  it  could  be  called  in  any  way  funny. 
I  do  not  see  what  is  funny  about  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  point 
I  am  making  is 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  see  what  is 
so  Ivmny  about  this  as  lo  iirovoke  any 
laujzhter.  That  has  no  place  in  this 
debate. 

I  iiope  that  we  are  talking  about  a  very 
serious  problem.  I  hope  that  we  are  rill 
trying  to  be  fair.  I  iiope  we  are  not  try- 
ing to  outmatch  one  anotlier  w.th  wit  or 
facetiousncss.  I  hope  that  is  not  the  case. 
We  can  disagree  without  being  disagree- 
aijie  and  without  making  fun.  I  do  not 
believe  this  is  any  funmaking  matter. 
I  think  we  must  conduct  ourselves  as 
men.  and  talk  as  men,  with  commonsense 
and  clarity. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
sorry  if  I  offended  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  did  not 
offend  me.  but 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Let  us 
face  it 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  this  is  a  question 
of  laughter,  it  does  not  make  any  sense 
to  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  it  is  not  a  laugh- 
ing matter,  sometimes,  a  good  laugh  does 
a  guy  good. 

In  all  seriousness,  let  me  say  that  I 
was  answering  the  point  of  why  we  can- 
not wait  until  we  get  the  next  President. 

Tiiat  argument  can  be  made  on  every 
proposal  to  cut  during  the  time  we  are 
acting  on  appropriation  bills,  if  we  are 
going  to  postpone  all  these  reductions. 

It  certainly  is  not  a  laughing  matter, 
but  the  reason  I  made  that  proposal  is 
that  some  of  the  spokesmen  think  that 
we  should  postpone  these  cuts  until  after 
the  first  of  the  year.  The  intention  of  the 
36  billion  cut  is  that  part  of  the  reduction 
should  be  allocated  to  this  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  and  part  of  it  to  the  next  half. 
There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  we  shotild  or  should  not 
cut.  but  if  we  are  going  to  cut,  we  have 
to  start  somewhere,  and  if  we  do,  it  is 
going  to  hit  some  programs  which  many 
of  us  feel  are  important. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  think 
the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  great  merit.  It  is  one  thing  to 
limit  payments  and  another  thing  to 
change  the  whole  concept  of  many  of 
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these  agricultural  piograms;  for  exam- 
ple, the  sugar  program.  We  lower  the 
tariffs.  We  take  clicap,  foreign  produced 
sugar.  Of  course,  at  times  the  world  price 
goes  higher  and  the  American  public  gets 
taken.  So  in  the  long  run.  the  program  is 
to  their  benefit.  But  the  whole  program  is 
based  on  ihe.'n'  iiaymints.  Many  laimers. 
even  tno.se  VNitli  fair  sized  farms,  and 
especially  average  size  farms,  would  be 
hurt  by  this  amendment,  particularly  if 
the  farmer  is  involved  in  the  wheat  pro- 
gram and  sugar  programs  the  same  year. 

With  respect  to  wheat,  the  whole  pro- 
gram was  cnangcd  lo  lower  piice  -sup- 
ports, .so  that  the  price  of  wheat  now  is 
about  the  same  as  the  world  market 
price.  There  is  practically  no  export  sub- 
sidy invohed.  Tlie  nro.gram  iJrovides  that 
for  that  portion  of  the  wheal  con.sumed 
in  the  United  States,  the  larmer  will  re- 
ceive lull  parity  or  about  32.60  a  bushel. 
The  difference  is  made  up  by  the  wheat 
certificate  payment.  The  .small  and  large 
farmer  alike  are  entitled  to  the  ijayment, 
becau.se  under  the  concept  of  that  pro- 
■aam,  ;hHi  is  what  he  is  .supposed  to  re- 
cinve  on  ihal  part  ol  the  v.heat  consumed 
ill  the  United  States.  So  you  would  have 
to  go  into  the  rewriting  of  many  of  these 
programs.  Tiierefore.  I  believe  there  is 
more  involved  than  just  limiting  the 
amount  ol  the  payments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  lias  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  uf  Delaware.  I  am 
ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  on  the  bill,  to  make 
three  points. 

The  first  is  that— and  I  want  the  whole 
Senate  to  understand  thi.s— this  bill  is  a 
barebones  bill.  Senators  will  .see,  on  page 
1  of  om-  report,  the  two  figures  applica- 
ble. As  compared  with  the  appropriations 
act  of  last  year,  we  are  $1.615-plus  bil- 
lion under  that  act.  As  compared  with 
the  budget  estimates  for  this  year,  we 
are  S1.387-plus  billion  tmder  that  esti- 
mate. That  is  the  first  !X)int. 

The  second  point  is  this:  Like  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  noted  the 
complete  lack  of  any  answer  on  the  part 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  to  a  point 
I  made  in  my  original  presentation,  and 
that  is  this  bill  provides  S350  million  to 
apply  on  obligations  set  up  this  year. 
1968,  but  payable  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Senators  will  find  that  i-eferred  to  on 
page  35  of  the  report.  I  lead  these  words: 

The  amount  proposed  includes  •?.350,467.000 
to  liquidate  contract  authorization  estab- 
lished in  flsciil  1968  .md  payable  against 
obligations  in  fiscal   1969. 

There  is  not  any  question  about  it. 
This  amendment  would  prevent  carrying 
out  our  contractual  obligations  to  peo- 
ple relying  upon  the  faith  of  the  United 
States. 

The  third  point,  wiiich  I  noted  the 
Senator  made  no  attempt  to  answer  in 
the  beginning,  and  which  I  think  is  un- 
answerable. We  had  the  solicitor  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  down 
yesterday.  He  told  us  that,  as  to  this 
amendment,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  basic  legislation  was  left  intact^ — and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  knows  that — 
and  under  that  basic  legislation  many 
farmers  would  be  entitled  to  over  $10,000, 


and  they  would  have  a  complete  right  to 
have  a  claim  a'-ain.st  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, which  wc  would  have  to  recognize 
either  in  an  additional  appropriation  or 
which  could  even  be  i  educed  to  a  judg- 
ment against  the  United  Slates. 

No  effort  was  made  to  answer  those 
two  points,  and  1  think  they  alone  are 
enough  lo  require  rejection  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  re.spect 
the  lio.sitions  of  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida. It  is  still  my  contention  that  as  far 
as  feed  trains  are  concerned  the  period 
for  signing  a  contract  is  over.  No  farmer 
can  sign  up  from  this  date  on  lor  the 
1968  crop,  and  they  would  be  eligible  lor 
payments,  and  those  payments  will  be 
made.  They  can  stop  signing  up  luider 
the  program  lor  the  fall  plantings  in  this 
calendar  year.  In  my  view,  that  would 
not  violate  contracts. 

There  is  no  need  to  debate  this  further. 
It  would  apply  only  next  year.  The  basx 
law  does  need  amendment.  I  had  hoped 
we  could  amend  it,  but  the  amendment 
•vas  subject  lo  a  point  of  order.  We  will 
try  it  later,  but.  at  the  very  least,  we  can 
adopt  this  amendment  here  today. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  join  my 
distinguished  colleague  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams  I  in  support  of 
his  "saving"  amendment.  Tins  amend- 
ment would  cut  .SOOO  million  for  agricul- 
ture subsidy  programs  by  limiting  the 
annual  maximum  payment  to  SIO.OOO  per 
farm. 

If  critics  are  concerned  for  budget 
cuts,  this  is  a  good  place  to  begin.  This 
is  the  program  which  allows  one  giant 
corporation  farm  owned  by  British  inter- 
ests to  collect  more  than  S600.000  an- 
ually.  Another  recipient  of  subsidies 
over  SIO.OOO  is  the  Louisiana  State  Pen- 
itentiaiT  Farm. 

The  original  intent  of  the  subsidy  pro- 
gram was  to  help  the  small  farmer.  Indi- 
ana has  a  lot  of  small  farmers.  Our  farm- 
ers in  the  76  counties,  which  were  de- 
clared disaster  areas  last  year,  would  be 
grateful  of  this  saving.  There  are  not 
enough  funds  in  the  Fanners  Home  Ad- 
ministration Emergency  Loan  Bank  to 
provide  these  people  with  desperately 
needed  aid.  I  might  add  that  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  just  estimated 
flood  damages  on  the  Wabash  River  and 
its  tributaries  this  year  at  $15,000,000  to 
farmlands. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  join  in  support  of 
a  $600,000,000  cut  in  fann  .subsidies.  In 
my  own  State  of  Indiana  only  130  farms 
receive  over  SIO.OOO  a  year.  Two  receive 
over  S50.000  and  only  seven  over  $25,000. 

For  fiscal  year  1969  our  committees 
have  been  forced  to  cut  far  more  deserv- 
ing programs  than  this  one — watersheds, 
reservoir  construction,  and  land  acquisi- 
tion for  conservation.  Let  us  get  our 
priorities  in  line  and  stop  support  to  for- 
eign interests  and  corporate  giants. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  IMr. 
FoNC  ] ,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  some 
remarks  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  had 
intended  to  deliver  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
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ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Agricultdtial  Payment  Limit  Would 
Destroy  Hawah's  Sugar  Industby 

Mr.  Pong.  Mr  President.  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  Williams  amendment  to  es- 
tablish a  celling  of  $10,000  for  agricultural 
payments.  Including  compliance  payments 
to  US   sugar  growers. 

There  is  no  question  that  avich  a  limit 
would  destroy  the  sugar  industry  In  Hawaii. 
This  In  turn  would  deal  a  staggering  blow 
to  Hawaii's  economy,  which  Is  based  heavily 
on  the  sugar  industry 

Sugar.  Hawaii's  leading  farm  crop,  yields 
more  than  190  million  dollars  a  year  in  in- 
come to  the  economy  of  our  Islands.  It 
provides  full-time  Jobs  for  some  12.000  work- 
ers and  p.iys  ihem  over  69  million  dollars  in 
wages.  Hawaii's  sugar  workers  are  the  high- 
est paid  agricultural   workers   in   the   world. 

Hawaii's  sugar  producers  comply  with  all 
the  requirements  of  the  Sugar  Act  in  order 
to  quality  for  compliance  payments.  In  other 
words.  Hawaii's  sugar  producers  comply  with 
production  restrictions,  pay  fair  "  wages  to 
workers,  do  not  employ  child  labor,  and  if 
they  are  processors  too.  they  pay  'fair" 
prices  for  sugar  cane.  In  so  doing,  Hawaii's 
sugar  producers  earn  entitlement  to  pay- 
ments out  of  a  fund  consisting  of  Federal 
excise  taxes  collected  by  the  Treasury  on 
all  sugar,  foreign  and  domestic,  processed  In 
the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  sugar  excise  tax  is  to 
provide  funds  to  pay  US.  sugar  producers  or 
processors  for  maintaining  good  working 
conditions,  promoting  orderly  development 
of  the  sugar  Industry,  and  stabilizing  the 
price  of  sugar  for  our  domestic  consumers. 
Compliance  payments,  therefore,  are  not  a 
iubsidy. 

However,  compliance  payments  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  U  S.  sugar  program  de- 
signed to  ,ussure  American  consumers  ample 
supplies  of  this  essential  staple  at  modest 
prices.  If  this  amendment  is  approved  to 
limit  compliance  payments  to  SIO.OOO,  the 
sugar  industry  in  Hawaii  could  not  survive. 
Hawaii  would  suffer  tremendous  disruption 
of  her  economy  and  of  her  economic  growth. 

Loss  uf  Hawaii's  sugar  Industry  would  not 
only  inflict  jreat  damage  on  my  State,  It 
would  also  have  very  adverse  consequences 
on  the  entire  domestic  production  of  sugar. 
For  Hawaii  produces  about  one-sixth  of  all 
U.S.  sugar  production.  Compliance  payments 
are  therefore  not  only  crucial  to  Hawaii  but 
Vital  to  the  stability  of  the  US.  domestic 
sugar  industry. 

It  should  he  remembered  that  these  pay- 
ments are  made  on  a  sliding  scale;  the  lower 
the  production,  the  higher  the  compliance 
payment  per  xan  of  sugar.  In  this  way,  small 
producers  receive  more  per  ton  in  compliance 
payments  than  large  producers. 

Only  those  growers  who  produce  350  tons 
of  sugar  or  less  are  entitled  to  the  maximum 
authorized  compliance  payment  of  $16  a  ton. 
Large  growers  receive  less  per  ton,  with  the 
largest  paid  $7  a  ton. 

The  largest  payment  made  to  Hawaii's 
sugar  producers  :n  1965  was  88  83  per  ton. 
whereas  compliance  payments  to  producers 
;n  other  domestic  areas  went  as  high  as  the 
maximum  of  S16  00  a  ton. 

Total  compliance  payments  to  Hawaiian 
companies  ranged  from  a  low  of  $54,600  to  a 
high  of  31,177,000,  with  the  majority  of  com- 
panies receiving  over  $200,000  These  large 
payments  are  necessitated  by  the  special  na- 
ture of  .-ugar  cane  production.  Unlike  many 
other  agricultural  commodities,  su^ar  cane 
needs  •.  ast  .acreages  m  urder  to  attain  high 
efficiency.  Haw.ul  sugar  producers  must  plant 
enormous  acreage  before  they  can  produce  a 
high  output  of  cane  and  achieve  the  efiSciency 
of  labor  that  will  make  Hawaii's  sugar  com- 
petitive In  the  marketplace. 

There  are  about  237.000  acres  devoted  to 
cane  and  at  least  one-half  of  this  acreage 
must  be  Irrigated.  Because  of  Hawaii's  moun- 
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talnous  terrain,  expansion  of  acreage  is  lim- 
ited and  coetly.  Sugar  prodixers  have  spent 

large  sums  of  their  own  money — none  Fed- 
eral— to  develop  and  operate  wells,  reservoirs, 
ditches,  and  tunnels  of  the  elaborate  Irriga- 
tion systems  now  in  use.  Haiwall's  sugar  In- 
dustry also  spends  more  than  two  and  one- 
half  million  dollars  annually  on  sugar  re- 
search, an  activity  financed  by  the  producers 
since  1895  As  a  resut  of  the  Hawaii  sugar  In- 
dustry s  own  efforts.  Hawaii  has  one  of  the 
highest  sugar  yields  per'  acre  of  any  area  of 
the  world 

Efficiency  per  acre  Is  a  'musf  for  Hawaii's 
sugar  producers,  considering  the  cost  of  mod- 
ern equipment,  the  cost  of  its  skilled  labor. 
and  the  great  distance  of  Hawaii  from  Main- 
land markets.  Hawaii's  closest  market  for 
sugar  Is  San  Francisco,  some  2400  miles  away. 
Most  of  the  Hawaiian  sugar  is  refined  at 
Crockett  near  San  Francisco  and  is  marketed 
in  26  western  and  mid-western  States,  Includ- 
ing Alaska. 

These  are  some  of  the  compelling  reasons 
for  development  and  operation  of  large  farm- 
ing units  in  Hawaii.  There  are  25  large  sugar 
plantations  which  produce  some  93  per  cent 
of  Hawaii's  sugar.  The  other  seven  per  cent 
is  produced  by  750  small  Independent  grow- 
ers. The  small  producers  receive  higher  com- 
pliance payments  per  ton  than  the  large  pro- 
ducers. Since  compliance  payments  are  based 
on  total  farm  production  and  most  Hawaiian 
sugar  Is  produced  on  the  large  plantation 
company  farms,  many  of  the  total  payments 
are  large. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that  In 
every  year  since  the  Inception  of  the  Sugar 
Act.  the  excise  tax  paid  on  sugar  produced 
in  Hawaii  has  substantially  exceeded  the 
compliance  payments  to  our  sugar  compa- 
nies. In  1965.  the  latest  .ear  for  which  I 
have  figures  available,  the  U.S.  Treasury 
collected  $11,607,060  In  taxes  on  Hawaiian 
sugar,  and  paid  back  a  total  of  $10,760,112 
In  compliance  payments  to  Hawaiian  sugar 
companies.  Thus,  in  1965  as  in  past  years, 
Hawaii  paid  more  in  taxes  that  it  received 
in  compliance  payments.  Clearly,  there  Is 
no  net  drain  on  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

In  fact,  during  the  life  of  the  Sugar  Act, 
the  Treasury  has  collected  over  $500,000,000 
more  In  the  sugar  excise  taxes  than  It  paid 
out  in  compliance  payments  to  U.S.  sugar 
producers.  This  program  has  operated  at  a 
profit  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Over  the  period  of  the  last  ten  years,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  sugar  producers  in  Hawaii  would 
have  operated  at  a  net  loss  If  there  were  no 
compliance  payments.  In  fact,  many  of  our 
companies  were  In  the  red  even  with  these 
payments.  No  Industry  ran  survive  if  it  Is 
consistently  in  the  red.  Any  lowering  of  the 
ceiling  on  compliance  payments  would  sound 
the  death  knell  for  Hawaii's  sugar  Indus- 
try. It  would  be  an  economic  disaster  for  my 
State,  which  Is  the  largest  sugar  producing 
State.  There  are  no  Important  alternative 
agricultural  uses  for  the  land  now  used  for 
sugar  cane. 

Hawaii's  sugar  indtistry  faces  large  new 
costs  over  the  next  few  years  as  it  cooperates 
in  the  nationwide  drive  against  water  pollu- 
tion. It  has  agreed  to  prevent  dumping  of 
bagasse  Into  streams  and  ocean,  a  process 
that  will  require  substantial  expenditures. 
The  sugar  industry  also  faces  unknown,  but 
undoubtedly  large,  expenditures  In  com- 
plying with  Hawaii's  water  quality  standards 
on  turbidity  and  thermal  pollution.  Such 
.idded  costs  will  put  an  extra  financial  drain 
on  Hawaii's  sugar  producers. 

To  summarize,  the  sugar  Industry  in 
Hawaii  provides  year-round  employment  for 
some  12.000  people.  It  pays  over  S69.000.000  In 
wages.  Sugar  workers  in  Hawaii  are  the 
highest  paid  agricultural  workers  in  the 
world.  Sugar  represents  a  private  Investment 
of  $200,000,000.  with  12.500  Individual  stock- 
holders, of  whom  more  than  two-thirds  live 
in  Hawaii. 

The  Williams  amendment  would  destroy 


these  Jobs  and  this  Investment.  It  would 
deal  a  death  blow  to  our  sugar  Industry  and 
plunge  the  economy  of  Hawaii  Into  a  tail- 
spin  from  which  It  would  be  very  difficult  to 
recover 

Hawaii's  sugar  Industry  has  been  a  world 
leader  In  sugar  technology  and  mechaniza- 
tion. It  has  served  our  nation  well  in  war 
and  in  peace,  providing  sugar  so  basic  to 
human  needs. 

It  would  be  unthinkable  for  the  Senate 
to  approve  the  pending  amendment,  which 
would  surely  destroy  one  of  Hawaii's  prime 
industries. 

I  am  totally  opposed  to  this  amendment. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  In  voting 
against  the 'Williams  amendment. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
myself  in  agreement  with  much  of  what 
the  distlngui.shed  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  said.  I  have  studied  the  stati.stics 
which  he  placed  in  the  Record  last  week, 
identifying  the  number  of  farms  which 
received  ASCS  payments  totaling  $50,000 
and  over.  And.  like  him,  I  find  sub.sidies 
in  this  magnitude  to  be  outlandish. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the  propo- 
sition that  there  should  be  a  limitation 
on  subsid.v  payments  to  individual  farm 
operations.  However.  I  have  voted  against 
such  limitations  in  the  past,  and  I  will 
vote  acainst  the  $10.000-per-farm  limita- 
tion proposed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  today. 

I  do  so  because,  although  I  support  the 
idea  of  a  subsidy  limitation.  I  am  not  at 
all  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  as  to  where 
and  how  that  cutoff  .should  be  applied. 

Indeed,  if  v.e  are  to  have  sub.sidy  liml- 
tation.s.  and  I  believe  that  we  should.  I  do 
not  think  that  an  arbitrary,  across-the- 
board  limitation  would  be  at  all  practical 
There  are  just  too  many  types  of  farm- 
ing operations  in  our  various  agricultural 
regions  to  be  fitted  under  one  arbitrary 
cutoff  figure  without  causing  a  great 
number  of  inequities. 

Thus,  we  need  to  devise  a  formula 
which  would  be  flexible  enough  to  take 
into  account  the  various  farming  opera- 
tions. I  would  further  suggest  that  the 
guiding  goal  in  devising  such  a  formula 
should  be  centered  around  the  notion 
of  what  constitutes  a  family  farm  op- 
eration. 

The  great  bulk  of  all  our  agricultural 
programs  are  based  on  the  fundamental 
and  nationally  accepted  policy  of  encour- 
aging the  family  farm  system.  Therefore, 
in  a  very  real  sense,  our  agricultural  pro- 
grams can  be  considered  failures  to  tne 
extent  that  they  do  not  serve  to  protect 
the  family  farm  system  and /or  serve  to 
encourage  non-family-farm  operations. 

It  is  fairly  obvious  that  a  farm  opera- 
tion large  enough  to  receive  a  ,'?1  million 
sub.sidy  payment  is  not  a  family  farm. 
Payments  of  this  size  could,  however,  be 
justified  if  it  could  be  demonstrated  that 
there  were  certain  beneficial  side  effects 
to  legitimate  family  farmers.  Indeed, 
many  have  argued  this  point  in  the  past. 
They  have  said  that  if  large,  corporate- 
type  farm  operations  were  not  brought 
into  the  production  control  proi;ram. 
thereby  qualifying  them  for  the  subsidy 
payments,  they  would  sreatly  increa.se 
their  production  on  the  acres  which  had 
been  freed  from  control  measures.  Tlu.s 
increased  production  then  would  tend  to 
force  a  general  decline  in  farm  price.s 
thus  creating  new  economic  difficulties 
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for  the  family  farmer  who  would  be  par- 
ticipating in  the  control  program. 

This  argument  may  have  a  certain 
validity,  but  I  must  confess  I  am  finding 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  accept.  I  doubt 
that  over  the  long  run  there  would  be 
any  significant  increase  in  production. 

Thus  the  principle  of  a  family  farm 
cutoff  certainly  makes  sense  to  me.  But 
aaain  from  my  study  of  the  matter.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  the  data  and  adequate 
farm  classifications  to  reach  agreement 
on  thi.s  ixjint  at  this  time 

But  one  thing  is  clear:  Something  must 
be  done.  'We  must  not  simply  continue  to 
pu.^h  this  very  legitimate  issue  aside. 

Therefore.  I  very  much  hojje  that  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  well. 
will  undertake  serious  studies  as  soon  as 
]X)s.sible.  aimed  at  comine  up  with  .some 
meaningful  family  subsidy  cutoff  for- 
mula. 

Such  studies  would  be  timely.  With  the 
expiration  next  year  of  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965.  farm  commodity  programs 
are  already  under  intensive  review  and 
.•study,  and  this  will  continue  into  1969 

Therefore,  a  new  and  thorough  study 
of  this  pressing  question  would  not  only 
.-eem  to  be  appropriate  at  this  time  but 
also  ab.soIutely  necessarv. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  all  my 
time  on  the  amendment  has  been  used. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  used.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  The 
^eas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
\hp  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
'  Mr.  iNouYEl.  the  Senator  from  Mis.sourt 
'Mr.  Long!,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hamp-shire  [Mr.  McIntyre]  are  absent 
rn  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  fMr.  Anderson!,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  fMr.  Brewster!,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Church!,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  ( Mr.  Eastland  1 . 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
ErvinI.  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
Harris!,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  fMr. 
HaydenI.  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy  1.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  TMr.  Kennedy!,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lausche!.  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long!,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
soNl.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
McCarthy!,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGeeI.  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  fMr.  McGovernI.  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  MondaleI.  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYAl,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse!,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell  1.  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers!.  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
i  Mr.  TalmadgeI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  !Mr.  Dodd!  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
•voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
'Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris!,  would 
c  ach  vote  "nay," 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ore.uon  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  would  vot^ 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr.  Brewster]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
lings 1.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  would  vote  "yea."  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken  and 
Mr.  ProutyI,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Brooke  1 .  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson!,  the  Senator  from 
•Kentucky  I  Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Fannin],  tlie  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FongI.  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  HruskaI.  and  the 
Senators  from  California  I  Mr.  Kuchel 
and  Mr.  Murphy!  are  nece.s.sarily  absent 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mas,sachusetts  IMr.  Brooke!,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  IMr.  Fong!.  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska],  and  the 
Senators  from  California  (Mr  Kuchel 
and  Mr.  MttrphyI  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  19, 
nays  45.  as  follows: 
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•yEAS— 19 

Bayh 

Grimn 

Proxmire 

BOEBS 

Gruenine 

Riblcoff 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hartke 

Scott 

Case 

Hatfield 

Tydinps 

Clark 

Javlts 

Williams.  Del. 

Cotton 

Nelson 

Gore 

Pell 

NAYS — 45 

.■Ulott 

Hart 

Pastore 

Baker 

Hickenlooper 

Pearson 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Percy 

Bennett 

Holland 

Randolph 

Bible 

Jackson 

Smith 

Burdick 

Jordan,  N.C 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Spong 

Cannon 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Symington 

Curtis 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Dirksen 

Miller 

Tower 

Dominlok 

Monroncy 

Williams.  N  J. 

Ellender 

Moss 

Yarborough 

Fulbriyht 

Mundt 

Young.  N  Dak 

Hansen 

Musklc 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOnNG- 

-36 

Aiken 

H.avden 

McGee 

.■\nderson 

Hollings 

McGovern 

Brewster 

Hruska 

McIntyre 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Mondale 

Carlson 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Montoya 

Church 

Kennedy,  N.V. 

Morse 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Morton 

Ea.stland 

Lausohe 

Murphy 

Ervin 

Lonp.  Mo 

Prouty 

Fannin 

Lonp.  La 

Russell 

Fonp 

Magnu.son 

Smathers 

Harris 

McCarthy 

Talmadce 

So  the  amendment  iNo.  834)  of  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  24,  line  1.  strike  out  "$195,500,- 
000"  and  in  lieu  thereof  Insert  "$100,000,000". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  amendment  Is  one  which 
those  Senators  who  argued  against  the 
other  measure  should  support. 

Under  the  existing  law  we  are  paying 
about  S3  billion  a  year  to  farmers  not  to 
produce  crops. 

The  amendment  just  rejected  would 
have  limited  those  payments  to  SIO.OOO 
per  farmer.  There  would  still  have  left 
over  $2.4  billion  that  would  be  paid  out 
not  to  produce  crops.  That  amendment 
was  defeated. 

We  now  have  a  situation  where  we  will 
be  paying  out  about  $3  billion  a  year  to 
American  farmers  not  to  produce. 

Under  this  section  of  the  bill  the  Bu- 
leau  of  the  Budget  asked  for  SlOO  mil- 
lion to  pay  the  farmers  to  help  Improve 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  order  that 
they  could  produce  more  crops.  The 
committee  has  added  S95. 500.000  above 
what  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  asked 
for.  This  Is  for  commitments  on  the  1969 
crop  year.  It  does  not  affect  1968  in  any 
way.  shape,  or  form.  These  provisions  are 
for  all  future  commitments  for  the 
farming  year,  the  calendar  year  1969.  All 
this  amendment  proposes  to  do  is  to  roll 
it  back  to  the  budget  figure. 

Why  should  we  add  an  extra  $100  mil- 
lion to  pay  farmers  to  increase  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  in  order  that  they  can 
Increase  their  production  on  the  one 
hand  and  then  pay  $3  billion  a  year  not 
to  cultivate  the  farms  after  they  have 
increased  the  fertility? 

This  Is  just  a  round  robin. 

The  pending  amendment  should  by 
all  means  be  accepted,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  other  amendment 
was  rejected.  The  amendment  would 
merely  go  back  to  the  budget  figure. 

Much  has  been  said  about  cutting 
expenses.  We  plan  to  cut  next  year's 
budget  authority  by  SIO  billion.  We  also 
propose  to  decrease  expenditures  during 
the  fiscal  year  1969  by  S6  million. 

On  the  other  hand  if  we  reject  the 
pending  amendment,  we  are  proposing 
here,  to  increase  the  budget  by  S95.5  mil- 
lion, or  nearly  double  what  the  Budget 
Bureau  asked  for. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  does  have  some 
merit  However,  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  that  was  just  rejected.  I 
think  the  record  shows — and  I  refer  this 
question  to  the  manager  of  the  bill — 
that  had  we  placed  a  ceihng  of  SIO.OOO 
on  the  payments,  we  would  ha\e  been 
actually  impairing  existing  contracts,  up 
to  about  $350  million. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  large 
part  of  the  S350  million.  I  will  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  would  be  in  pay- 
ments above  SIO.OOO.  The  S350  million  is 
shown  by  the  report  as  being  needed  to 
liquidate  contracts  entered  into  during 
this  fiscal  year  and  pavable  In  fiscal  vear 
1969. 
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Mr  DIRKSEN.  They  are  existin? 
ccntracto. 

Mr.  rIOLLAND.  They  are  existing 
contracts,  existing  commitments  of  our 
Government. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  And  to  place  a  ceiling 
on  tiio.se  would  have  been  an  impair- 
men..  of  contracts  by  legrislative  fiat, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  i.s  no  question 
about  it  at  all. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  With  respect  to  the 
amendn;ent  that  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  offers 
now.  I  think  there  is  merit  to  it.  Of 
coui'se  one  can  arizue  on  the  other  side. 
We  have  to  continue  to  conserve  our 
greatest  resource,  our  soil.  But  on  the 
other  liand.  we  are  up  against  fiscal 
problems. 

Frankly.  I  am  willing  to  .support  the 
amendment. 

M; .  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  appreciate  tlie  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  uiide:  stand  the  question  in  the  minds 
of  mauy-  Senators  concerning  the  previ- 
ous amendment.  And  witliout  debatins 
that  subject  fuither  at  this  time,  I  state 
that  I  shall  appear  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  A!.,'riculture  and  Forestry  and  urge 
that  this  provision  be  a  part  of  the  bill 
to  be  reported  by  that  committee  later. 

Under  the  pending  amendment  none 
of  the  other  arguments  advanced  against 
ttie  preceding  amendment  would  stand. 

I  do  not  understand  how  we  can  justify 
doubling  the  appropriation  to  increase 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  while  at  the  same 
time  we  pay  S3  billion  a  year  not  to  culti- 
vate it. 

I  realize  tliis  will  not  all  be  used  to  in- 
crease the  fertility.  However,  a  lot  of  it 
would  go  for  that  purpose.  Certainly  this 
i5  not  the  time  to  double  the  amount  re- 
que.st€d  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

At  .some  point,  somewhere,  not  only 
will  we  have  to  hold  the  line  but  also  we 
will  have  to  roll  back  even  beyond  the 
budget  figures, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  admit 
It  is  ver>'  clear  that  this  would  relate  to 
a  future  operation.  It  does  not  contain 
.some  of  the  points  that  were  ver>'  appli- 
cable to  the  amendment  that  was  just 
rejected.  However,  that  does  not  make 
the  amount  any  more  acceptable  to  me 
or  to  the  committee. 

In  the  first  place,  in  our  hearings  we 
wanted  to  find  out  what  the  depmrtment 
thought  about  the  program.  They  show, 
on  pages  341  and  following,  that  they 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  necessitous 
programs  for  the  enrichment  of  the  soil 
and  for  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources  that  we  have. 

I  asked  why  they  were  askmg  for  more 
than  $100  million.  They  were  reluctant 
to  reply.  Finally,  in  an  effort  to  bring 
out  what  they  had  asked  for,  I  asked 
Mr,  Godfrey,  and  It  appears  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  341 : 

Senator  Holland.  What  was  your  request? 
Mr.  OoDmET.  $220  million. 
Senator  Holland.  What  did   the  Depart- 
ment request? 

Mr.  QoDFMT.  S200  million. 


So,  this  is  just  another  year  when  we 
have  received,  as  we  have  Ijeen  receiving 
for  8  or  10  years,  a  recommendation  from 
the  Budget  Bureau  to  cut  the  heart  out 
of  this  large  program. 

This  is  a  matching  program  under 
wfiich  the  farmer,  if  he  wants  to  increase 
the  fertility  of  his  soil,  has  to  match  the 
Federal  contribution.  It  is  also  a  program 
under  which,  due  to  amendments  which 
we  placed  in  the  bill,  the  amount  that 
can  be  paid  to  any  one  farmer  is  limited 
to  S2.500.  So  this  is  not  an  extravagant 
program. 

Mr.  President,  every  year  since  I  liave 
been  a  member  of  this  committee,  the 
Budget  Bureau  lias  tried  to  cut  this  pro- 
gram to  SlOO  million,  and  every  year 
Congress  has  refused  and  put  it  back 
to  $220  million.  Tiiis  year  again  our  col- 
leagues in  the  other  body  put  back  in 
the  bill  S220  million.  The  Senate  went  a 
good  deal  further  into  the  matter.  We 
found  that  under  the  resolution  we  had 
pa.ssed  last  year,  this  program  was  re- 
duced to  $195  million,  and  we  found  on 
inquiiT  of  the  agricultural  groups  that 
they  accepted  that  in  good  faith.  They 
would  rather  have  had  S220  million,  but 
they  realized  they  had  to  make  .some 
contribution  to  the  saving.  They  all  got 
along  pretty  well  with  the  S195.5  million 
that  was  approved  after  our  resolution  of 
last  December. 

So,  this  year,  rather  than  the  full 
amount  of  S220  million,  which  the  House 
had  put  in  the  bill,  we  reduced  it  to 
S195.5  million,  believing  that  what  the 
farmers  had  accepted  as  their  contribu- 
tion, or  part  of  their  contribution,  to  the 
fiscal  stringency  in  which  we  exist,  for 
this  year,  would  be  acceptable  to  them 
again. 

Now.  we  have  received  some  com- 
plaints. They  would  rather  have  S220  mil- 
lion. That  is  understandable.  Even 
though  they  have  to  match  it.  they  would 
rather  have  the  S220  million. 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  farmers  who  customarily  coop- 
erate with  the  Government  in  enriching 
and  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
by  cooperating  under  this  program.  They 
cannot  cooperate  for  more  than  S2.500, 
as  I  have  already  said.  This  is  a  wide- 
spread program,  and  we  have  cut  the 
program  to  SI 95,5  million. 

Before  I  conclude  on  this  point,  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  this  is  just  a  part  of  the 
huge  cut  that  we  have  made  in  this  bill. 
Senators  will  find  on  the  first  page  of 
the  report  the  fact  that  we  have  recog- 
nized the  difficulty  in  these  fiscal  times, 
in  that  we  are  in  this  bill  $1,615  billion- 
plus  under  the  Appropriation  Act  of  1968, 
and  they  will  find  that  w  are  $1,387  bil- 
lion-plus under  the  budget  estimates  for 
this  year. 

I  believe  the  committee  has  given  most 
careful  consideration  to  this  matter.  This 
is  a  very  important  cooperative  program 
which  should  not  be  further  impaired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
this  is  a  much  misunderstood  program. 
I  intend  to  support  the  committee  and 
to  support  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 


tee on  this  matter.  But  I  believe  it  is 
much  misunderstood. 

I  believe  the  ordinary  concept  is  that 
the  Government  goes  in  and  i^ays  for 
fertilizer  and  things  like  tills  to  go  on  a 
man's  land.  Nothing  could  be  le.ss  true. 
It  is  true  that  under  the  act.  as  I  under- 
.stand  it,  they  can  participate  in  a  liming 
process.  I  recently  received  a  request  to 
provide  certain  other  things,  not  fer- 
tUizers.  but  in  addition  to  lime,  and  the 
line  was  tightly  drawn  there. 

What  this  measure  does  is  to  save,  m 
my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
resources  this  countn-'  has — its  soil. 

Unless  people  have  been  out  in  the 
great  expanses  of  the  West,  where  this  is 
particularly  true,  where  the  .soil  mii.st 
be  saved  from  erosion,  where  you  have 
to  have  leveling  of  fields,  where  you  h.ive 
to  have  irrigation,  it  perhaps  is  difficult 
to  under.stand  how  significant  this  pro- 
gram is  to  the  preservation  of  .soil  for  the 
foods  tiiat  we  will  need  now  and  :n  the 
years  to  come. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  .Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  you  permit  the  soil  to 
rrode.  if  you  permit  the  soil  to  go  awav 
once,  you  cannot  come  back  and  level  off 
a  field  that  has  a  gully  10,  20,  or  30  feet 
deep  in  the  middle  of  it. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  in  my  opniion. 
there  has  been  too  little  emphasis  placed 
in  this  entire  area  in  the  last  8  years.  I 
applaud  the  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  en- 
tire committee  for  making  this  effort.  It 
is  not  a  giveaway,  as  the  chairman  has 
well  said.  It  preserves  and  helps  to  pre- 
.-;erve  on  an  utterly  fair  basis,  the  most 
valuable  resource  we  have  left  in  this 
country,  and  that  is  our  soil,  and  it  has 
been  given  too  little  attention  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  He  has  put  his  finger 
upon  the  value  of  this  program. 

In  my  own  part  of  the  country,  one  of 
the  contributions  that  is  made  is  that, 
if  a  farmer  has.  for  instance,  produced 
a  crop  of  peas  or  a  hay  crop  that  could 
be  cut  and  could  be  capitalized  upon,  and 
if  instead  the  soil  needs  the  mulching 
effect  of  that  crop  he  permits  it  to  go 
back  into  the  soil,  the  Government  will 
help  him  pay  the  loss  that  he  incurs. 

The  same  is  true  with  reference  to 
every  feature.  Anything  that  comes  un- 
der this  program  must  be  matching  and 
cannot  exceed  32,500  so  far  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  concerned,  in  any 
case,  to  any  farmer,  big  or  small.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  democratic  programs  and 
one  of  the  best  programs  we  have. 

While  I  have  no  fault  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware,  he  is 
simply  echoing  an  effort  that  the  Budget 
Bureau  has  been  making  for  the  last  8 
or  10  years  to  cut  down  this  program. 
This  effort  by  the  Budget  Bureau  has 
been  strongly  opposed  every  year  by  the 
Department,  and  the  Department  thi.s 
year  testified,  as  I  have  already  read  into 
the  Record,  that  they  wanted  the  $220 
million.  But  the  Budget  Bureau,  proceed- 
ing as  it  has  heretofore,  wanted  to  cut 
it  back  to  $100  million.  I  hope  we  will 
not  permit  them  to  do  so. 


Mai/  .'.'y,  axis 
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Mr.  Vv'ILLIAMS  of  D.'la\varc.  I  yjc-Id 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President  I  do  not  question  for 
a  moment  that  ■■■ome  of  ilie  bureaucrats 
could  ask  for  m.ire  than  is  in  the  bill. 
Bat  if  we  are  going  to  start  giving  them 
all  they  ask  for,  we  just  cannot  print 
enough  money.  They  ask  for  twice  the 
amount  they  expect  to  receive,  and  if 
ihey  are  given  half  of  ;l  they  still  have 
more  than  they  really  need. 

The  point  is  that  it  is  not  a  ca.se  of 
what  the  Budget  Bureau  asked  for.  The 
Senate  has  gone  on  record  as  suggesting 
that  we  cut  next  year's  appropriations 
by  SIO  billion.  My  question  is.  where  are 
wf  goinc  to  make  these  cuts,  and  when 
arc  we  going  to  start? 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  they  have  reduced  somewhat  under 
this  bill.  And  what  I  am  going  to  .say 
next  is  not  in  criticism  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  because  he  has  been  one 
of  the  strongest  advocates  of  what  I  am 
suggesting  here.  Tlie  primary  reason  why 
the  amount  in  this  bill  is  lower  than  the 
Budget  Bureau  request  is  that  we  are 
not  reimbursing  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  all  the  losses  it  .sustains 
during  fiscal  1968  or  projected  1969.  The 
law  required  them  to  seek  restoration, 
but  they  did  not.  We  have  accumulated 
unrestored  losses  in  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  of  approximately  $6 
billion,  which  will  have  to  be  faced  by 
future  administrations. 

The  reason  why  this  bill  indicates  a 
reduction  is  that  we  are  not  paying  our 
bills.  The  Senator  from  Florida  has  been 
one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  this 
paying  as  we  go,  so  what  I  am  saying 
certainly  is  not  in  criticism  of  what  he 
is  doing  here  today.  Quite  the  contrar>'. 

Nevertheless,  we  will  have  to  cut  some 
of  these  programs.  I  agree  with  every- 
thing the  Senator  from  Florida  has  said 
about  the  merits  of  this  program.  In  my 
opinion,  this  is  as  meritorious  a  program 
as  any  under  the  farm  program.  It  does 
much  good.  Merit  can  be  found  in  any 
of  these  programs.  But  we  come  back  to 
I  he  question  of  whether  we  are  going  to 
hold  the  line  or  are  going  to  double  the 
amount.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  not  the 
time  to  double  this  program,  which  is 
what  would  occur  if  the  committee 
amendment  is  agreed  to.  It  would  prac- 
tically double  it.  and  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  afford  to  do  it.  I  believe  this  is 
one  area  in  which  we  can  roll  back  and 
save  $95  million. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  does  not 
mean  double  the  program  as  it  has  ex- 
isted, does  he? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Double 
the  budget  request. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  He  means  we  would 
nearly  double  the  recommendation  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  it  would  continue 
the  program  as  carried  on  last  year  on 
a  requested  basis  of  $220  million. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes:  but 
can  we  afford  to  double  this  and  con- 
tinue it  on  that  basis? 

As  I  said  before,  in  order  to  get  these 
reductions  in  expenditures  we  must  cut 


our  programs.  The  Government  lias  been 
operating  at  a  deficit.  Our  deficit  for  the 
last  5  years  is  about  S60  billion  more 
than  our  income.  That  means  we  have 
been  running  in  the  red  SI  billion  a 
month.  The  deficit  for  fi.scal  1968  is 
about  $20  billion;  the  deficit  for  fiscal 
1969  IS  estimated  at  S28  bilhon. 

This  means  that  at  ihc  moment  we  are 
running  in  the  red  at  liie  rate  of  about 
$100  million  a  day.  putting  the  Govern- 
ment on  a  5-day  week. 

At  some  point,  somewhere,  we  will  have 
to  cut  programs,  and  we  v.ill  have  to  cj'- 
on  programs  which  have  merit  because 
all  of  them  have  some  merit  and  all  of 
them  have  some  supporters. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  ju.st  as  meri- 
torious as  some  otlier  programs  I  know 
of,  and  ijcrhaps  more  so,  but  we  are 
going  to  have  to  cut  somewhere.  I  think 
the  'east  we  can  do  is  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  willing  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yie'd 
such  time  as  lie  may  require  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the 
legislative  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  ijendmg  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  pro  nam 
that  has  been  placed  on  the  statute  books 
in  the  past  that  has  done  more  good  to 
protect  and  preserve  our  soil  than  the 
soil  conservation  program. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  said,  this  program  protects  and 
conserves  our  soil.  He  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head. 

Many  think  this  money  is  used  in  part 
to  buy  fertilizer  to  put  on  the  crops.  That 
is  not  true.  It  is  true  that  in  some  in- 
stances lime  is  put  on  the  land  to  sweeten 
it  and  make  better  crops.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  109-bushel  average  in  Illinois 
this  year  would  never  have  happened  ex- 
cept that  soil  conservation  i^ractices  were 
put  into  effect  in  that  State  during  the 
last  20  years.  The  same  thing  holds  true 
for  every  other  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  much  I  can  add. 
I  associate  myself  with  the  statement  the 
chairman  has  made.  This  is  an  old  pro- 
gram. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  saying 
that  we  are  spending  too  much  money,  I 
think  it  is  true  that  we  are  spending  too 
much  money,  but  not  on  this  program. 
This  program  is  beneficial  to  the  present 
and  to  the  future. 

We  are  spending  money  in  many  areas 
where  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  join  the 
Senator  in  making  cuts. 

However,  of  all  the  programs,  this  pro- 
gram deals  with  the  iiroductivity  of  our 
land,  and  it  should  be  the  last  program 
to  be  prejudiced,  I  regret  that  the  com- 
mittee cut  the  program  as  much  as  it  did 
from  the  House  figure.  Nevertheless.  I 
realize  they  know  more  about  it.  and  it  is 
their  duty  to  exerc'-se  judgment.  I  do  not 
think  it  should  be  cut  more. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Delaware  m 
his  statement  that  we  need  to  make  cer- 


tain cuts  in  Government  si^ending.  We 
nave  to  iiave  a  sense  oi  priority,  liowever. 
All  of  these  items  are  not  iqually  af- 
fected. We  know  many  items  get  into 
large  buugets  tnat  are  luxury  items  and 
tirey  have  no  basis  except  in  times  of 
prosperity,  and  we  are  not  in  .sucli  times 
now.  I  hope  the  Senato  will  not  cut  this 
item. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  such  time  as 
he  may  require. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  the  views  expressed  by  my  dis- 
tinguisned  colleague  from  Arkamsas  on 
the  pending  issue.  I  associate  myself 
with  his  statements. 


OMNIBUS   CRIME   CONTROL    AND 
SAFE   STREETS   ACT   OF    1967 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Policemen's 
Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
expre.ssing  approval  of  the  action  of  the 
Senate  in  the  passage  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1967  a  few  days  ago.  and  with  iiarticular 
reference  to  those  features  that  would 
aid  the  police  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Policemen's   Association   of   the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Washington.  DC.  May  27.  1968. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washi7igtQ-n.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  At  the  regular 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Policemen's  Associa- 
tion of  the  Dl.siricl  of  Columbia  held  on 
Tuesday.  May  21.  1968,  the  members  went  on 
record  in  support  of  the  overwhelming  vote 
by  the  tJnited  Stales  Senate  in  passing  the 
Crime  Bill  sometimes  known  as  the  'Sale 
Streets"  bill. 

The  view  was  expressed  that  this  bill  will 
give  to  the  law  enforcement  officer  many  of 
the  necessary  tools  which  lias  been  needed 
lor  a  number  of  years  in  their  effort  to  re- 
duce the  ever-increasing  crime  r.ite. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  conferees  will 
abide  bv  the  Senate  passed  version  of  this 
bill. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Sgt.   Carl  W    Beatty. 

President. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  number  of  articles  and  edi- 
torials, as  follows:  An  article  entitled 
"Supreme  Court  Gaveled  Down  Confes- 
sions." by  James  J.  Kilpatrick.  published 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  on 
May  28.  1968:  an  editorial  entitled  "Sen- 
ate Backs  Police  Wiretaps,"  published  in 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  of  May  24, 
1968:  an  article  enftled  '  Byrd  Urges 
Crime  Action."  by  Robert  S.  Allen  and 
Paul  Scott,  iiubhshcd  in  the  Chicago 
American  of  May  24.  1968:  an  editorial 
entitled  "Nonenforcement  of  Law,  "  pub- 
lished in  the  Mobile  Register  of  May  22, 
1968:  p.n  editorial  entitled  City  Streets 
Must  Not  Be  Jungle,  "  published  in  the 
Rochester.  N.Y..  Times-Union  of  May  24, 
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1968;  and  an  editorial  entitled  "Whit- 
corab  On  Crime, "  published  in  the  In- 
dianapolis Star  of  May  25.  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (DC  )  Evening  Star, 

May  28,  1968] 

Supreme  Court  G.weled  Down  on 

Confessions 

(By  James  J   KUpatrick) 

The  United  States  Senate  last  week  dealt 
the  Supreme  Court  the  strongeet  rebuke  that 
has  been  offlclally  hurled  at  the  court  In  more 
than  30  years.  Not  since  the  days  of  Roose- 
velt's court-packing  prop)Osal  has  a  co-equal 
branch  of  government  spoken  in  such  un- 
mistakable terms. 

Roosevelt's  scheme  failed  of  adoption,  of 
course,  but  it  had  Its  effect  nonetheless. 
Chief  Justice  Hughes  got  the  word  Many 
Americans,  deeply  concerned  at  the  trend  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions  over  the  past  ten 
years.  wlU  pray  that  Chief  Justice  Warren 
and  his  majority  bloc  prove  equally  atten- 
tive this  time  around.  The  Senate  has  said 
bluntly-  that  it  wants  to  see  a  balance  re- 
stored between  the  rights  of  a  defendant  and 
the  rights  of  society  The  step  is  long  overdue. 

Specifically,  the  Senate  approved  section 
3501  of  the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968.  The 
section  says  that  in  Federal  criminal  prose- 
cutions, a  confession  shall  be  admissible  in 
evidence  "if  It  is  voluntarily  given."  Trial 
Judges  are  to  review  the  circumstances  In 
the  absence  of  a  Jury.  If  a  Judge  determines 
that  a  confession  was  In  fact  voluntary,  ac- 
cording to  conditions  laid  down  In  the  act, 
he  Is  to  admit  the  confession  and  instruct 
the  Jur>'  to  give  it  such  weight  'as  the  Jury 
feels  it  deserves  under  all  the  circumstances." 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  a  lawyer  would  be  merely  one  factor, 
and  not  necessarily  a  conclusive  factor,  in 
determining  the  issue  of  voluntariness.  Man- 
ifestly, this  provision  of  the  act  is  Intended 
to  override  the  high  court's  5-4  decision  in 
the  famed  Miranda  case  two  years  ago.  The 
court  then  laid  down  such  sweeping  require- 
ments for  the  advice  of  counsel  that  the  use 
of  confessions  In  evidence  was  rendered  al- 
most impossible. 

As  you  might  expect,  the  Senate's  refusal 
has  evoked  moans  of  anguish  from  knee-jerk 
liberals  who  bleed  for  the  rights  of  rapists. 
The  Washington  Post,  which  goes  into  hys- 
terics whenever  Earl  Warren  sneezes,  has 
been  regaling  its  readers  with  horror  stories 
of  confessions  obtained  by  the  third-degree. 
You  would  suppose  that  police  routinely 
exact  confessions  by  thumbscrews  and  rubber 
hoses. 

Sure  enough,  instances  of  coerced  confes- 
sions have  occurred.  Too  many  of  them.  But 
there  Is  not  one  line  in  the  Senate  bill  that 
would  condone  the  abhorrent  practice.  It  Is 
an  Insult  to  the  whole  of  the  Federal  trial 
bench  to  imagine  that  such  confessions 
would  be  received  in  the  future. 

The  more  applicable  horror  stories  go  In 
precisely  the  other  direction. 

Two  months  after  the  Miranda  decision. 
a  Brooklyn  housewife  came  on  trial  for  the 
murder  of  her  four-year-old  son.  She  had 
taped  his  mouth  and  beaten  him  to  death 
with  a  broomstick.  She  freely  confessed.  She 
had  not  had  a  lawyer.  She  went  free.  Miranda. 

There  was  the  case  in  New  York  of  Jose 
Suarez.  22,  a  laundry  worker.  He  killed  his 
wife  and  five  small  children  by  stabbing  them 
more  than  100  times.  Police  arrested  him.  He 
confessed  at  once.  No  lawyer.  Justice  Michael 
Kern  bitterly  agreed  that  'even  an  animal 
such  as  this  one,  and  I  believe  this  is  in- 
sulting the  animal  kingdom,  must  be  pro- 
vided with  all  the  legal  safeguards — but  it 
makes  my  blood  run  cold  to  let  a  thing  like 
this  out  on  the  street."  Suarez  walked  out  of 
court,  a  free  nnan.  Miranda. 
Dozens  of  such   fantastic   miscarriages  of 


Justice  have  occurred  by  reason  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  excessive  solicitude.  As  North 
Carolina's  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  has  noted,  the 
number  of  confessions  in  criminal  cases  has 
fallen  drastically.  The  state's  attorney  of 
Baltimore  remarks  that  "the  confession  as  a 
law  enforcement  instrument  has  been  vir- 
tually eliminated."  If  the  House  accepts  the 
Senate  bill,  the  trend  may  be  reversed.  It  will 
all  depend  on  whether  Chief  Justice  Warren 
gets  the  word. 

(Prom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.  t   Globe-Democrat, 

May  24.  1968] 

Senate  Backs  Pouce  Wiretaps 

Crime  fighters  won  another  significant 
v1ctor>'  in  the  United  States  Senate  Wednes- 
day, for  the  second  consecutive  day.  as  Sen- 
ators resoundingly  defeated  an  attempt  by 
Sen.  Edward  V.  Long  of  Missouri  to  amend 
the  wiretap  and  electronic  eavesdropping 
section  from  the  bill. 

Senator  Long  first  tried  to  delete  from  the 
bill  a  provision  that  would  permit  a  Judge 
authorizing  a  wiretap  to  postpone,  on  show- 
ing of  good  cause,  a  requirement  that  per- 
sons under  surveillance  be  so  notified  within 
90  days.  His  proposition  lost  51  to  21. 

Then  the  Missouri  Senator  sought  to  elim- 
inate a  section  that  would  permit  Judges  to 
authorize  wiretaps  or  eavesdropping  where 
there  was  a  belief  a  crime  was  about  to  be 
committed.  He  contended  that  this  authority 
should  be  granted  only  when  it  was  believed 
that  a  crime  already  had  been  committed. 

The  Senator  lost  on  this  by  a  vote  of  60 
to  18. 

.Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  also  was 
dealt  a  blow  by  these  Senate  actions.  He 
has  been  a  strong  opponent  of  wiretapping 
and  eavesdropping  except  in  national  secu- 
rity cases. 

When  the  Senate  had  completed  its  work 
yesterday  the  crime  control  bill  still  author- 
ized court-supervised  wiretapping  and  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  both  by  federal  and 
state  law  enforcement  officers. 

These  provisions,  added  to  Tuesday's  Sen- 
ate reversal  of  the  Miranda.  Mai  lory  and 
Wade  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  made 
the  crime  control  bill  the  best  to  come 
through  the  Senate  in  years. 

But  these  Supreme  Court-curbing  measures 
face  a  stiff  fight  in  the  Senate-House  con- 
ference. House  Judiciary  Committee  Chair- 
man Emanuel  Celler  has  claimed  he  would 
never  accept  these  provisions,  contending 
they  take  away  power  from  the  Supreme 
Court. 

If  the  heavy  support  In  the  Senate  for  the 
bill  is  a  barometer.  Mr.  Celler  probably  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  accept  the  Senate 
version. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)  American,  May  24, 
1968) 
Byrd  Urges  Crime  Action 
I  By  Robert  S.  Allen  .and  Paul  Scott) 

Washington.— Fear  and  terror  are  stalk- 
ing the  capital.  That  Is  the  grim  pronounce- 
ment of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  appro- 
priations subcommittee  in  charge  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbias  annual  budget  of  more 
than  500  million  dollars.  With  characteristic 
bluntness.  Sen.  Robert  Byrd  [D.,  W.  Va.J 
told  his  colleagues: 

"One  fools  only  himself  If  he  attempts  to 
believe  that  this  city  Is  not  gripped  in  fear. 
It  is  time  to  quit  temporizing  with  criminals. 
We  need  action,  not  words,  from  Mayor  Wash- 
ington and  from  the  White  House  to  prove 
that  the  reign  of  terror  will  be  brought  to  a 
halt  by  whatever  means  are  necessary," 

For  several  weeks.  Sen.  Byrd  has  been  vig- 
orously urging  that  troops  be  returned  to 
Washington  to  avert  a  repetition  of  the  de- 
structive violence  that  followed  the  murder 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Bjrrd  has  argued 
troops  are  necessary  because  of  the  massing 
of  the  so-called  "i>oor  people's  march." 


FIKES.    MURDES.   ROBBERrES 

He  cited  the  virtually  dally  Incendlarv 
fires  now  running  into  the  hundreds,  the 
repeated  slaying  of  business  men,  numerous 
rapes,  and  the  scores  of  robberies  of  bus  drr,  - 
ers.  culminating  with  the  slaying  of  one  !;v 
a  gang  of  Negro  Juveniles. 

"I  heard  the  President  at  the  White  House 
several  months  ago,"  declares  Byrd,  "speak- 
ing with  reference  to  crime  in  this  city,  ad- 
dress himself  to  those  who  are  responsible 
for  enforcing  the  law.  He  told  them  in  effect 
that  If  they  did  not  get  busy  and  reverse  this 
trend,  the  fur  would  fly.  I  have  not  yet  t-een 
any  fur  fiy,  and  I  have  not  seen  the  crime 
trend  reversed  in  Washington." 

Making  no  bones  that  he  deems  the  ~o- 
called  "poor  people's"  encampment  as  a  po- 
tential danger,  Byrd  stated,  "I  would  not 
advise  any  (students)  to  come  here  while  this 
'campalg^n'  is  in  progress,  or  while  crime 
continues  at  the  pace  it  does  now. 

"Look  at  the  galleries  today.  Often  they  re 
only  half  or  one-third  full.  There  are  nopeo- 
ple  standing  in  line,  and  the  reason  is  obvi- 
ous.  People  are  fearful  of  coming  to  Wa.<:h- 
ington." 

BLAMES   SUPREME   COURT 

The  courts,  and  particularly  the  Supreme 
court,  were  singled  out  by  Byrd  as  "grestiv 
responsible  for  the  splrallng  crime  rate  '  He 
held  that  while  there  Is  endless  talk  aiid 
reports  about  crime  and  criminals,  "no  word 
is  ever  said  about  how  the  federal  courts  .sre 
greatly  responsible  for  the  splrallng  crime 
rate." 

"If  we  really  want  to  strike  at  the  roots  i.l 
crime  in  our  country,"  declared  Byrd,  '  we 
should  start  with  the  Supreme  court  In 
making  appointments  to  that  court,  they 
should  be  men  who  will  not  temporize  \vit.*i 
criminals.  Yes,  accord  the  criminal  his  con- 
stitutional rights;  but  let  us  not  forget  about 
the  rights  of  innocent  victims. 

"Let  us  point  the  finger  where  we  should  I 
say  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
whoever  he  is  or  may  be,  'Look  at  your 
Supreme  court.  Look  at  your  appointees.  If 
you  really  want  to  do  something  about  cn.me. 
start  there.'  " 

It  is  known  that  Sen.  Byrd  is  maklr.c  a 
thorough  study  of  the  handling  of  crime  ^nd 
other  critical  problems  in  Washington,  and 
will  report  his  findings  in  detail  to  the  :ull 
Senate.  No  member  of  that  chamber  is  more 
Informed  on  Washington  affairs  than  he  is. 
nor  more  forthright  in  expressing  his  views 
and  advocating  forceful  remedial  measures. 

(From  the  Mobile   (Ala.)    Register,  May  22, 
1968] 

NONENFORCEMENT    OF    LAW 

Sen.  John  L.  McClellan  of  Arkansas  read 
the  riot  act  against  lawlessness  more  alertly 
and  more  impressively  than  many  of  his 
colleagues  in   Congress. 

He  Is  also  more  alert  and  Impressive  than 
many  in  pointing  to  the  serious  mistake  that 
Is  made  by  letting  crime  go  unpunished  or 
not  sufficiently  punished. 

Crime  Is  seldom  curbed  by  turning  crimi- 
nals loose  without  penalty  or  without  ade- 
quate penalty. 

Yet  many  criminals  escape  what  they  have 
coming  to  them.  Senator  McClellan  discusses 
this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  In  terms  that 
should  hold  Interest  for  lawabldlng  citizens 
generally  : 

"According  to  the  statistics,  many  crimes 
are  not  reported.  How  much,  no  one  knows. 
Estimates  are  that  from  two  to  three  times 
as  .many  serious  crimes  are  conunltted  In  this 
country  as  are  reported. 

"But  of  the  serious  crimes  reported,  seven 
of  eight  of  (the)  law  violators  who  commit 
those  crimes  are  not  pimlshed  for  their  un- 
lawful deeds 

"That  Is  not  law  enforcement.  I  believe 
that  If  we  had  the  true  figures,  taking  into 
account  the  number  of  crimes  that  are  not 
reported,  the  figure  would  not  be  seven  of 
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eight.  The  figures  probably  would  reveal  that 
only  one  out  of  15  criminals  is  punished  for 
the  crime  he  commits. 

"We  cannot  have  law  and  order  in  this 
country  with  that  kind  of  law  enforcement." 

Senator  McClellan  warned  forthrlghtly 
that  the  nation  is  headed  for  disaster  if  It 
continues  to  travel  the  route  of  non-enforce- 
nient  of  the  law: 

"We  all  suffer  from  lack  of  law  enforce- 
ment. ...  No  one  profits  from  it  except  the 
criminal ;  no  one  except  the  criminal  is  prof- 
iting from  crime  today;  and  regrettably  and 
tragically,  too  many  criminals  today  are 
profiting  from  crime.  .  .  .  They  are  getting 
by  with  It  because  of  the  lack  of  law  en- 
forcement 

'I  say  It  cannot  go  on.  We  are  moving,  mov- 
ing rapidly,  toward  anarchy  in  America.  Some 
tay  it  cannot  happen  here." 

Statements  such  iis  this  by  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan should  shake  some  of  the  apathy 
out  of  any  American  who  remains  apathetic 
aoout  what  lawlessness  is  doing  to  law  and 
order. 

And  statements  such  as  Senator  McClellan's 
should  speed-up  public  decision  to  clean 
house  of  office-holding  politicians  who  have 
been  too  preoccupied  in  playing  socialistic, 
welfare-state,  "civil  rights"  politics  to  make 
their  voices  satisfactorily  active  in  behalf 
of  better  protection  for  the  lawabldlng 
through  law  enforcement. 

Senator  McClellan  is  one  of  the  best  In 
business  in  Congress,  or  anywhere  else  in 
America,  in  throwing  heavy  punches  at 
crime  and  at  the  appalling  deficiency  In  law 
enforcement  in  the  United  State.'. 

Two  prime  factors  in  the  lack  of  law  en- 
forcement are  nonsensical  decisions  of  the 
courts,  starting  with  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
and  an  oversupply  of  public-be-damned 
politics. 

(From   the   Rochester    iN.Y.)    Times-Union, 

May  24,  1968] 

City  Streets  Must  Not  Be  Jungle 

News  of  continuing  police  determination 
to  remove  as  many  muggers  and  hoodlums 
from  Rochester's  streets  as  possible  is  heart- 
ening. 

The  tough  roving  Tactical  Unit  Is  working 
each  night  from  7  p.m.  to  4  a.m.  when  the 
crime  menace  is  greatest.  And  the  other 
day,  the  unit  put  in  some  daytime  hours 
clearing  gangs  of  troublemakers  from  down- 
town stores,  where  they  have  harassed  clerks 
and  shoppers. 

City  police  hope  that  the  Tactical  Unit 
will  follow  up  the  earlier  success  of  a  spe- 
cial anti-mugging  squad. 

But  Police  Chief  Lombard  exposed  the 
.Achilles  heel  of  this  anti-crime  campaign 
when  he  complained  of  "too  lenient"  court 
•reaiment  of  some  caught  earlier  by  the 
anti-mugging  squad. 

It  is  not  enough  Just  to  arrest  those  who 
would  make  Rochester's  streets  a  Jungle. 
Those  convicted  must  understand  that  "so- 
ciety is  not  going  to  tolerate  them,"  as 
Lombard  said.  That  message  won't  get 
through,  however,  if  the  best  efforts  of  the 
police  are  frustrated  in  the  courts. 

I  From  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star.  May  25, 

1968) 

Whttcomb  on  Crime 

Secretary  of  State  Edgar  D.  Whltcomb.  a 
candidate  for  Republican  nomination  for 
governor,  has  added  his  voice  to  the  increas- 
ing criticism  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  rulings  on  crime  cases. 

Whltcomb  said  crime  continues  to  in- 
crease faster  than  the  population  increases 
and  blamed  .i  general  attitude  of  irresponsi- 
bility and  ".  .  .  the  very  radical  attitude  of 
the  Supreme  Court  toward  the  suspect  in 
criminal  cases." 

Citing  statistics,  he  showed  that  the  ma- 
jority of  offenders  who  are  released  from 
prison  get  in   trouble  again   and   he    called 


for  a  general  review  of  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. This  sounds  logical  enough.  If  the 
majority  of  offenders  get  in  trouble  again 
then  the  "rehabilitation"  programs  are  not 
doing  much  r^abiliiatliig. 

We  are  glad  to  sec  that  a  major  candidate 
for  governor  is  aware  that  rampant  crime 
Is  what  the  people  of  Indiana  are  insisting 
on  having  curbed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
al.so  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  liave 
printed  in  the  Record  an  advertisement, 
entitled  'An  Appeal  to  the  200  Million 
People  in  This  Great  Nation — All  of 
Whom  Own  a  Share  of  Washinjiton, 
D.C. — Have  You  Forsaken  Us?"  pub- 
lisned  m  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  May  128,  1968, 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  REConn,  as  follovs: 
An   Appeal  to  the  200  Million   People  in 

This  Great   Nation — All  of  Whom  Own 

A  Share  op  Washington,  D,C.— Have  You 

Forsaken    Us? 

For  weeks  now,  even  the  heavens  have  been 
weeping  at  the  tr.agedy  that  has  befallen  this 
once  proud  city. 

Where  are  the  tourists?  Where  are  the 
shoppers?  Where  are  the  school  children  who 
came  by  the  tens  of  thousands  to  discover 
their  herit.age? 

But  most  important— where  are  you.  All 
200  million  of  you.  Why  are  your  voices 
stilled?   Isn't  this  your  Capital  City,   too? 

Don't  you  know,  or  don't  you  care  that 
the  stunned  and  shattered  business  com- 
munity is  afraid  to  act. 

Don't  you  know,  or  don't  you  care  that 
the  stricken  and  heart-sick  residents  are 
afraid  to  act. 

Don't  you  know,  or  don't  you  care  that 
many  of  your  fellow  .'Americans  are  afraid 
to  open  their  doors  at  night;  afraid  to  take 
public  transportation  at  night;  afraid  to 
stroll  the  streets  at  night;  afraid  to  do  little 
else  but  scurry  from  home  to  office  and  back 
again  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Of  course  you  care!  Then  where  is  your 
storm  of  protest?  Your  outrage?  If  you  fall 
to  voice  your  concern  .soon,  your  share  of 
Washington,  DC  will   be  worthless. 

Our  Mayor  talks.  Our  police  officials  talk. 
Our  Congress  t.\lks.  Our  President  talks.  But 
they  have  failed  to  dispel  the  current  cli- 
mate of  fear. 

It  wasn't  too  long  ago  we  flew  our  flags 
at  half-mast  Unless  you  Insist  upon  action 
now,  we  may  have  to  do  it  again. 

It's  only  fair  to  tall  you— your  nation's 
capital  I.S  dvi'ng. 

I  This  message  sponsored  by  The  Commit- 
tee for  a  Safer  Washington,  P.  C.  Ryan, 
Treasurer.! 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  excerpts  from  more  than  100 
letters  from  people  of  all  walks  of  life 
regarding  and  appro\ing  of  the  crime 
bill  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Confessions 

1.  A  citizen  from  California  writes  me  the 
following  concerning  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions: 

"I  was  most  pleased  to  read  that  you  were 
going  to  attempt  changes  made  by  the 
Supreme  Court  over  the  past  few  years  which 
have  ccnsiderably  lessened  the  authority  of 
our  law  enforcement  agencies  and.  I  feel, 
have  also  caused  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
crime  rate." 

2.  A  housewife  from  California  expresses 
her  concern  in  the  following: 

"We  are  glad  you  are  fighting  the  crime 


problem  We  also  feel  the  Supreme  Court  has 
done  much  to  protect  the  criminals  and 
weaken  our  society." 

3  An  atti-rney  from  Los  Angeles  writes: 

"A  recent  column  In  the  Los  .Angeles  Times 
by  Bill  Henry  brought  to  mind  again  the 
tremendous  Job  that  you  are  doing  almost 
single-handedly  to  combat  crime  in  the 
United  States  and  to  eliminate  those  ele- 
ments which  seem  to  encourage  rather  than 
curb  crime,  including  some  of  the  absurd  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States." 

4  Another  California  housewife  writes: 
"I  wish  to  commend  you  on  the  stand  you 

are  taking  against  crime  and  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions!  What  can  we — as  law  abiding 
citizens  do  in  regard  to  these  Judges  who  are 
responsible  for  laws  that  coddle  the 
criminals?" 

5  A  minister  from  Calif crnla  writes: 

"I  stand  behind  you  In  my  prayers  for  an 
allnviaiion  of  the  hodge-podge  we  are  In  in 
the  areas  of  law  enforcement 

"I  know  of  many  lawmen  out  here  In  Cali- 
fornia who  are  seeking  other  Jobs  because 
they  are  virtually  handcuffed  by  the  Court's 
decision." 

C.    A   California    hcusewife    writes: 

"We  have  criminals  given  a  lair  trial  and 
given  a  sentence  by  a  very  responsible  Jury. 
only  to  find  that  13  years  later  they  are  still 
fighting  10  overturn  sentence  ..nd  then  of 
course  .    the   i^upreme   Court  .--ets   them 

free!" 

7.  A  California  Chief  of  Police,  one  ijf  m:iny 
who  have  written  concerning  these  decisions, 
has  the  following  opinion  : 

"I:  appears  to  be  well  established  that  the 
Escobedo  and  Miranda  decisions  have  had 
a  decidedly  adverse  effect  upon  law  enforce- 
ment. 

"The  number  of  convictions  and  guilty 
pleas  has  declined  drastically  since  the  pre- 
Escobedo  days  of  1963.  This  is  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  felony  arrests  have  increased  75'. 
since  1963." 

8.  From  another  California  Chief  of  Police: 
"I  earnestly  request  that  you  give  serious 

consideration  to  legislation  or  even  Consti- 
tutional Amendment  to  overcome  the  effect 
of  some  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions in  the  field  of  criminal  law 

'"The  Miranda  decision  has  created  many 
technical  problems  within  the  ranks  of  law 
enforcement.  .Arrests  are  being  made  by 
policemen  but  complaints  are  not  Issued  by 
District  Attorneys  because  of  some  purely 
technical  errors." 

9.  An  instructor  in  police  science  writes 
the  following: 

■'I  ,im  distressed  over  the  present  trend  of 
various  United  States  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions. The  problem  has  grown  to  such  propor- 
tions that  attempting  to  understand.  let 
alone  try  and  explain  same  to  a  group  of 
students,  is  extremely  difficult. 

"The  indication  is  that  the  Court  is  more 
concerned  with  the  'rights'  of  the  criminal 
and  certain  technicalities  than  they  are  of 
the  welfare  of  the  law  abiding  citizen." 

10.  .Another  California  Chief  of  Police 
writes : 

".\s  a  career  police  officer  and  a  Chief  of 
Police.  I  feel  that  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  committed  a  great  injustice  to 
law  enforcement." 

:i,  A  California  police  officer  wTltes  the 
following: 

".A.S  a  veteran  Police  Officer  with  32  years 
experience.  I  can  attest  to  the  fact  that  the 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
resulting  in  the  further  handcuffina  of  the 
police  officer  and  at  the  expense  of  the  law 
abiding  citizen." 

12.  The  following  Is  from  a  California  Chief 
of  Police: 

"I  would  like  to  add  mv  support  to  your 
bill  (S.  674)  (title  II  of  S.  917).  It  is  my 
opinion,  related  on  my  personal  experience, 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  gone  past  a 
reasonable  man's  Interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. I  think  it  Is  time  the  rights  of  the 
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victims  of  crimes  be  considered  and  society's 
rlgtit  to  be  protected  against  \iolence  and 
crime  be  brought  to  the  forefront. 

"Guilt  or  innocence  no  longer  seems  to  be 
a  factor  in  our  courts.  The  contest  now  Is 
to  see  if  the  defense  can  And  any  minute 
detail  that  may  have  been  overlooked  by 
the  police  to  free  a  guilty  person  and  return 
him  to  prey  on  society." 

13  Prom  a  California  Chief  of  Police: 
"Wish  to  commend  you  for  your  efforts  in 
trying  to  restore  commonsense  and  reason 
in  Court  acrlons  regarding  criminals.  It  is. 
indeed,  disturbing  for  Law  Enforcement  Offi- 
cers to  see  guilty  persons  released  on  minor 
technicalities." 

14.  Prom  a  California  Chief  of  Police: 

"I  believe  the  many  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions that  have  recently  been  handed  down 
by  that  Body,  have  adversely  affected  law 
enforcement  and  Justice  more  than  anything 
I  have  seen  in  my  twenty  years  as  a  peace 
officer." 

15.  .Another  California  Chief  of  Police 
writes: 

'May  I  Join  the  thousands  of  other  law 
enforcement  officers  in  this  country  in  giving 
you  every  possible  support  in  this  endeavor. 
We  feel,  strongly  that  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions la  the  area  of  Eicohedo.  Miranda,  and 
others  unnecessarily  restrict  the  best  efforts 
of  law  enforcement  nationwide." 

16.  Prom   a  California  detective: 
"Speaking  as  a  long  time  law  enforcement 

officer.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  heartily  in 
favor  of  S  674.  a  bill  with  respect  to  the 
admissibility  in  evidence  of  confessions  in 
criminal  cases." 

17  Prom  a  California  Chief  of  Police: 
"But.   if   the   present   dangerous   trend   of 

Supreme  Court  decisions  is  not  stopped,  and 
if  possible,  reversed.  Law  Enforcement  will  be 
dealt  a  crippling  blow  from  which  it  may 
never   recover." 

18  This  excerpt  is  from  another  letter  from 
a  California  Chief  of  Police: 

"We  have  as  have  other  law  enforcement 
agencies,  experienced  instances  where  self- 
confessed  persons  have  gone  free  due  to  an 
interpretation  as  to  when  suspicion  had 
focused  on  those  persons 

"To  say  that  these  decisions  have  not 
greatly  affected  the  efforts  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers  in  the  battle  against  the  rising 
crime  rate  would  be  to  indulge  in  a  costly 
form  of  vanity  These  decisions,  particularly 
the  Miranda,  have  caused  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  not  only  among  law  enforcement 
officers  but  among  the  Judiciary,  each  Judge 
in  many  cases  having  his  own  interpretation 
of  Its  meaning  and  intent." 

19.  Prom  a  citizen  in  Illinois: 

"We  congratulate  you  on  your  stand  to 
limit  the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
our  opinion  they  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
destroy    law    enforcement    not    to    aid    it." 

20  I  received  the  following  from  an  Illi- 
nois Chief  of  Police: 

•Recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
have  made  an  almost  intolerable  situation 
for  police  officers. 

"Law  enforcement's  difficulties  have  be- 
come very  burdensome  with  these  decisions 
and  will  continue  to  be  so  and  we  are  ex- 
tremely worried  about  the  future  of  crime 
which  is  now  gaining  momentum  at  an  all 
too  rapid  pace." 

21  Prom  anotfier  Illinois  Chief  of  Police 
comes  the  following: 

"Your  positive  action  in  introducing  Sen- 
ate Bill  674  [title  II  of  S.  9171  with  respect  to 
the  admissibility  In  evidence  of  confessions, 
is  hailed  by  all  law  enforcement  adminis- 
trators as  a  possible  roadblock — or  at  least  a 
turning  point— in  stopping  the  downhill  run 
of  the  "one-man  m.tjonty".  In  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  to  absolve  criminals 
of  their  anti-social  deeds,  to  disregard  the 
civil  riehts  of  victims  of  criminal  offenses,  to 
pronounce  retroactive  rules  In  the  fancied 
game  between  law  enforcement  and  the 
criminal  element — all  under  the  guise  of  the 
administration  of  Justice," 


22.  This  quote  Is  from  a  Superintendent  of 
Police  in  Illinois: 

"I  am  dismayed  by  recent  U,S.  Supreme 
Court  decisions  which  are  adversely  affecting 
the  ability  of  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
fulfill  their  responsibilities  to  the  citizens  of 
their  communities.  My  feelings  are  the  same 
as,  so  many  other  law  enforcement  men,  who 
feel  the  criminal  has  been  given  all  rights, 
advantages  and  freedom  to  prey  again  on  a 
victimized  society." 

23.  Prom  another  Illinois  Chief  of  Police: 
"The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 

has  laid  down  rules  that  we  as  Officers  must 
follow.  We  have  been  Handcuffed  Crime  can 
be  reduced.  We  as  officers  have  the  knowledge. 
ability  and  are  willing  to  enforce  the  State 
laws  and  City  Ordinances  and  .T.s.>;l.=;t  each 
other  of  any  department  and  Uie  FBI.  We 
are  and  there  Is  no  doubt  every  department 
has  and  is.  The  Handcuffs  Must  Be  Removed 
from  us." 

24.  From  an  Illinois  attorney  I  received 
the  following: 

"Today's  radio  news  told  about  a  speech 
you  made  ...  in  which  you  expressed  views 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  gone  much  too 
far  and  has  in  effect  encouraged  crime.  I 
want  to  commend  you  for  this  position." 

25.  From  another  Illinois  lawyer: 

"Our  law  enforcement  agencies  are  today 
arresting  thousands  of  dangerous  criminals 
and  bringing  them  before  our  courts,  only 
to  find  these  criminals  turned  back  into  the 
streets  with  complete  disregard  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  rest  of  us. 

"The  breakdown  in  our  battle  against  crime 
has  come  from  our  courts,  and  parole  boards 
which  have  been  infiltrated  by  persons  who 
are  either  incompetent,  corrupt  or  lacking 
in  ability  to  understand  that  the  major 
function  of  imprisonment  for  the  criminal 
Is  not  to  punish  him,  is  not  to  rehabilitate 
him,  but  to  protect  society  from  him." 

26.  Prom  a  State's  Attorney  in  Illinois: 

"I  pass  this  on  to  you  ;is  an  area  that  I 
see  that  the  Miranda  decision  hampers  tre- 
mendously, and  this  area  of  child  abuse  Is 
becoming  such  a  critical  problem." 

27.  Prom  another  Illinois  State's  .Attorney: 
"I  would  say  that  the  general  feeling  among 

these  law  enforcement  people  is  that  the 
Miranda  decision  and  decisions  of  this  nature 
have  removed  one  of  their  most  valuable 
tools  in  law  enforcement  investigation,  and 
has  substantially  impaired  their  ability  to  be 
of  serrtce  to  the  public  at  large," 

28.  From  a  Virginia  sheriff  I  received  the 
following: 

"This  Miranda  decision  has  put  the  hand- 
cuffs on  the  policeman  instead  of  the  pris- 
oner." 

29.  Prom  a  Virginia  Chief  of  Police; 

"I  commend  you  for  efforts  to  restore  the 
confession  as  a  tool  of  law  enforcement  and 
of  justice. 

"I  have  been  an  officer  for  thirty  years,  be- 
lieve the  current  court  rulings  will  con- 
tribute to  a  greatly  increased  crime  rate 
despite  expanded  enforcement  activities  with 
greatly  Increased  operating  costs," 

30.  From  another  Virginia  Chief  of  Police: 
"It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  learn  that  you 

have  Introduced  legislation  with  respect  to 
the  admissibility  in  evidence  of  confessions," 

31.  This  came  from  a  Virginia  citizen: 
"Support  your  anti-crime  bill  to  override 

some  of  the  fantastic  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions which  are  protecting  the  criminal," 

32.  Prom  a  Virginia  citizen: 

"I  fully  agree  with  your  committee's  at- 
tempts in  trying  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  lawlessness  and  it's  support  by  the  Su- 
preme Court." 

33.  This  excerpt  is  from  a  letter  from  a 
Virginia  circuit  Judge: 

"I  firmly  believe  that  the  Miranda  case 
and  others  have  placed  too  many  safeguards 
around  the  criminals  to  the  point  that  inno- 
cent people  are  no  longer  properly  protected." 
.34.  Prom  another  Virginia  Chief  of  Police: 
"T  trust  the  legislation  designed  by  your 
committee  to  restore  the  rule  of  reason  In 


the  admissibility  of  voluntary  confessions 
will  soon  be  adopted.  This  Miranda  decision 
has  put  the  handcuffs  on  the  policeman  in- 
stead of  the  prisoner." 

35.  This  is  a  letter  from  a  Virginia  railway 
executive: 

"I  was  very  pleased  to  learn  that  tome  uf 
our  Senators  and  Representatives  are  con- 
ceriieci  about  the  Q.S  Supreme  Court 
through  technicalities  freeing  many  hard- 
ened criminals  and  the  effects  of  the  Mi'anda 
decision  upon  Law  Enforcement. 

"Tlie  Miranda  decision  as  well  as  others 
handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  have 
definitely  had  adverse  affect  on  all  law  en- 
forcement officers  in  fulfilling  their  respon- 
sibility. Through  our  association  with  local 
police  executives,  we  also  know  these  deci- 
sions have  made  it  extremely  difficult  for 
them  to  recruit  competent  personnel  to  fill 
the  ever  increasing  vacancies.  A  large  per- 
centage of  these  vacancies  are  brought  about 
by  people  leaving  the  profession  as  they 
feel  they  have  been  shackled  by  the  various 
Court  decisions  in  the  last  few  years,  which 
makes  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  effec- 
tively enforce  the  laws." 

36.  From  another  Virginia  sheriff,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Sheriff's  Association: 

"We  feel  strongly  that  the  wiretapping, 
confessions  and  criminal  procedure  are  a 
vital  part  of  this  bill." 

37.  From  a  Virginia  Chief  of  Police: 
"This  decision  has  handcuffed  Police  Of- 
ficers throughout  the  U.S.  in  fulfilling  their 
obligations  to  the  citizens  in  protecting  their 
property,  rights  and  person  against  lawle'=s- 
ness  which  has  become  the  number  one  topic 
in  society  today." 

38.  From  a  Pennsylvania  Chief  of  Police: 
"As  the  Chief  of  Police  of  a  small  depart- 
ment. I  have  found  that  the  Miranda  deci- 
sion     has      hampered      our      investigations 
seriously." 

39.  FYom  another  Pennsylvania  Chief  of 
Police: 

"I  agree  with  you  and  all  of  your  policies, 
take  the  shackle  off  the  police  and  let  them 
perform  their  duties,  to  reduce  the  countrv's 
criminal  population." 

40.  From  a  Philadelphia  executive: 

"The  dedicated  men  and  women  of  uiir 
police  forces  have  been  rapidly  demoralized 
and  disarmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  deri- 
sions of  recent  years." 

41.  From  a  Pennsylvania  Chief  of  Police: 
"The  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  fa- 
voring the  criminals  at   the  expense  of  our 
citizens  is  shameful." 

"I  never  arrested,  or  tried  to  convict  an 
Innocent  man.  Today  I  fear  making  an  ar- 
rest because  of  the  loopholes  expressly  put 
into  the  law  by  the  courts  to  aid  a  criminal 
to  avoid  paying  the  penalty  for  his  misdeeds  ' 

42.  Prom  a  Philadelphia  citizen: 

"Please  be  assured  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
amending  Title  18,  U.S.C.  with  respect  to  the 
admissibility  in  evidence  of  confessions," 

43.  Prom  a  Pennsylvania  Police  Chiefs 
Association: 

"We  agree  wholeheartedly  with  your  ef- 
forts to  enact  legislation  as  proposed  :n 
your  Senate  Bill  674."  [Title  II  of  S.  917] 

44.  From  a  Pennsylvania  Judge: 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  a  voluntary  confes- 
sion and  the  information  gathered  by  police 
.\s  a  result  of  a  voluntary  confession  should 
be  admitted  in  evidence  in  the  trial  of  a 
case. 

"I  think  I  have  the  right  to  say  that  I 
believe  that  these  decisions  are  based  upon 
some  rather  fuzzy,  mental,  sob-sister  gvin- 
nastics.  I  am  very  much  Interested  in  the 
rights  of  the  Individual,  but  I  am  also  Inter- 
ested in  the  rights  of  society  generally." 

45.  From  a  Pennsylvania  Chief  of  Police: 
'"The  psychological  approach  to  some  kind 

of  Utopian  society  which  seems  to  be  within 
tl^e  purview  of  the  Supreme  Court  tomes  and 
may  seem  ideal,  nevertheless,  lost  sight  com- 
pletely of  the  practical  approach  to  the 
ceaseless  and  never-ending  conflict  that  al- 
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ways     exists     between  crime     and    law    and 
order." 

46.  From  a  New  Jersey  Chief  of  Police: 
"I  want  to  go  on  record  against  the  deplor- 
able conditions  created  by  the  Miranda  deci- 
sion and  Its  adverse  effect  on  responsible  law 
enforcement. 

"There  Is  no  question  that  the  Miranda 
decision  is  responsible  tor  criminals  being 
returned  to  society  to  prey  again  on  the  com- 
munity without  fear  of  paying  their  rightful 
debt  for  their  criminal  acts 

"Morale,  which  is  the  crux  of  good  law 
entorcement  efforts,  is  dwindling  as  u  direct 
result  of  the  Miranda  declislon," 

47.  From  a  department  store  security  man- 
ager in  New  Jersey : 

".As  a  retail  security  executive  and  r.  mem- 
ber of  the  Iiiternatiotial  .Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police,  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with 
vour  remarks  and  support  your  bill." 

48.  From  a  New  Jersey  Police  Chiefs  .Asso- 
ciation: 

"We  greatly  respect  all  laws  of  our  country 
tjut  feel  that  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
have  adversely  affected  the  ability  of  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  fulflll  their 
resnonsihilitlcs.  to  the  greatest  degree 
Dossible,  ' 

49.  Prom  a  New  Jersey  Chief  of  Police: 
"I    cannot    express    too   emphatically   the 

disastrous  effect  that  recent  decisions  have 
liad  upon  the  morale  of  the  police." 

50.  From  another  New  Jersey  chief  of  po- 
lice: 

The  most  recent  decisions  have  placed  a 
severe  hardship  on  the  local  enforcement 
otticer   and  his  supporting  taxpayers, 

"We  do  feel  very  strongly  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  overstepped  its  'ooun'ls, 
cspeci.'illv  in  the  .Miranda  et  al  case" 

51.  From  another  New  Jersey  Chief  of 
Police:  i  re  MiraJida\ 

".As  a  result  of  this  decision  we  ;.re  having 
increasing  difficulty,  and  we  feel  that  there 
is  a  need  for  Congress  to  exauune  una  moa- 
Ifv  the  laws  of  arrest  and  search  and  seizure 
■o  that  public  interests  may  better  be  served 
bv  the  Police." 

52.  From  a  member  of  a  New  Jersey  Police 
Chick's  association: 

"We  v/hole-heartedly  support  your  cam- 
paictn  in  which  illogical,  short-sighted  de- 
cisions reflect  :tn  unjustified  and  unprece- 
tiented  concern  fcr  the  lnw  breaker. 

•These  decisions  and  rulings  have  hand- 
cutfed  law  entorcement  igcncies  by  requir- 
ing imnos.sible  procedures  which  will  insure 
the  release  of  the  guilty  to  the  detriment 
of  the  law-abiding  people." 

53.  Prom  another  New  Jersey  Chief  of 
PoUce : 

■I  am  in  full  accord  with  your  endeavors 
in  introUucin?  S.  674  (title  II  of  S.  917). 
which  is  a  hiU  to  amend  Title  18.  U.S.  Code, 
7.1th  respect  to  the  admissibility  in  evidence 
of  confessions." 

54.  From  a  New  Jersey  executive: 

"I  regard  with  dismay  recent  and  not  so 
.-ecent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  which 
prevent  law  enforcement  agencies  from  pro- 
•ecting  us  from  the  murderer,  rapist,  robber 
and  knife  wlelder. 

Please,  do  your  best  to  nullify  these  bad 
US,  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.  I  can  vouch  that  we  are  100",] 
behind  you." 

55.  From  a  New  Jersey  citizen: 

•  Each  year  the  U,S,  Supreme  Court  makes 
it  harder" and  harder  for  our  police  and  local 
courts,  and  easier  for  t'ne  criminals.  As  a 
result  crime  l^.as  been  increasing  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate.  The  public,  the  press  .;iid  radio 
keep  protesting  this  high  crime,  but  no  one 
.seems  to  pay  attention  to  us." 

56.  From  a  New  Jersey  housewife: 

"The  investigations  vour  Criminal  Laws 
Subcommittee  is  making  into  the  effect  the 
Supreme  Court's  recent  decision  to  disregard 
voluntary  confessions  by  suspects  is  having 
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on  the  administration  of  justice,  you  have 
my  wholehearted  support." 

57.  Prom   a   New    Jersey    Chief   of   Police: 
"It  appeals  m  my  opinion  as  a  law  officer 

for  the  past  twenty-six  years  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  read  into  the  constitu- 
tion in  their  majority  decisions,  opinions 
that  were  never  meant  to  be,  more  recently 
in  the  Miranda  decision." 

58.  Prom   a   New  Jersey  detective: 
"I    strongly    urge    the    passage    of    Sen'.ue 

Bill  No,  674  (title  II  of  S,  917]  amending 
Title  18  of  the  U.S.C.  with  respect  to  the 
itdmissibility  of  confessions.  It  has  been  my 
experience  since  the  pronouncement  in  the 
Miranda  case  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  the  work  of  this  office  has  met  with 
considerable  difficulty  in  the  investigation 
endeavors  of  the  personnel." 

59,  From  a  district  judge  in  Kansas: 
"Some  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions  have  weighted   the   scales  i.io  heavily 
in  favor  of  the  criminal  and  against  the  pub- 
lic," 

60,  Prom  a  Kansas  Chief  of  PoUce: 
"It  is  my  opinion  that  the  recent  supreme 

Court  rulings  have  had  an  overly  ,'-harp, 
.idverse  effect  in  our  efforts  to  clear  felony 
cases,  charge  subjects  implicated  in  such 
cases  and  to  convict  them  m  our  courts  after 
they  have  been  charged, 

"We  have  noted  a  marked  decline  in  the 
area  of  interrogation  of  suspects  of  felony 
cases. 

"In  out  preliminary  court  we  hnd  we  are 
letting  repeated  disml.'^sals  of  'isps  iipon 
:;rotinds  that  v.-ould  indicate  decisions  lar 
beyond  the  mandate  of  our  Supreme  Court 
i.nd  its  new  ruling.?. 

"There  is  no  fjaestion  that  the  ru'.'iigs  have 
curtailed  the  efforts  of  all  police  officers  in 
Their  efforts  against  crime  to  a  very  :reat 
dee^ree." 

Gl,  From  an  Idaho  housewife: 

"Some  of  these  decisions  have  almost 
v.Tecked  our  country,  and  have  been  the 
me.ius  oi  turning  vicious  criminals  iree  to 
prey  on  society." 

62.  PYom  the  American  Farm  Burc.u  Fed- 
eration: 

"S.  674,  (title  I,  S.  917]  providing  that  :i 
confession  -ilven  volunt.-irily  and  without  co- 
ercion shall  be  admissible,  appears  to  us  to 
be  the  most  important  of  these  bill,s  .Society 
needs  further  protection  from  the  iidversc 
effects  of  recent  Supreme  Court  rulings  wh:ch 
h.ive  freed  .-elf-confessed  criminals  because  of 
some  technical  inadequacy  of  t!'0  procedures 
used.  The  test  of  admi.-.sitallity  should  be.  as 
provided  in  S.  C74  (title  II,  S,  9171,  whether 
or  not  the  confession  was  in  fact,  in  thn  light 
of  all  circumstances,  voluntary  or  not  volun- 
tary." 

63.  From    a    Washington.    DC,    Political 

Study  Club: 

"We  dpploi-e  the  Rulings  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  .md  tru.-^t  that  the  nnishcd  Bill  will 
this  time  be  .cceptable  to  the  President  " 
04.  From  a  doctor  at  Saint  Elizabeth's: 
•'Those  of  us  who  have  iicen  .".t  ^his  busi- 
ness for  a  number  of  years  are  convinced  be- 
yond any  nuestion  that  Court  opinions  can 
and  do  influence  the  thinking  .md  behavior 
of  .-;ome  o:  the  criminals  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  " 

65.  From  two  Louisiana  judges: 
"We  wish  to  join  other  Judges,  District  At- 
torneys. L.iw  Enforcement  Officers  ,ind  Law 
Abidma  Citizens  :n  expressing  uur  dls:ip- 
proval  of  the  Mapp.  Gideon.  Escohcdo.  Mi- 
randa and  other  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions ciestroylng  our  criminal  l.iws." 

66.  From  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Public  rJaiety: 

"Law  enforcement  aaeiicics  Join  you  and 
the  ether  r^enators  and  Representatives  in 
your  concern  \nth  regard  to  recent  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  which  .;re  adversely 
affecting  the  ability  of  those  agencies  to  ful- 
fill their  responEibilitles" 

67.  Prom  a  Tennessee  Police  Commissioner: 


"We  urgently  iwcd  .support,  and  new  laws 
of  search  and  seizure,  and  something  definite 
on  defining  rules  on  confessions,  and  the  ad- 
missibility of  confessions  This  is  also  true 
on  Interrogations." 

68.  Prom  a  Tennessee  Chief  of  Police: 
"As  Chief  of  Police,  I  should  like  to  express 

our  .-^incere  appreciation  for  your  Introduc- 
tion of  Senate  Bill  674  (title  II,  S  917)  and 
to  assure  you  of  our  support  of  ;iny  legisla- 
tion designed  to  tree  Law  Enforcement  from 
the  shackles  of  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions." 

69.  From  an  officer  in  the  Colorado  State 
Hi.',hway  Patrol: 

Tn  rpv'cnt  vears  the  law  enforcement  pro- 
Ips.'ion  has  been  confronted  v-ith  problems 
stemming  from  decisions  handed  down  by 
all  court  jurl.sdicllons  Iroin  tlie  lowest  to 
the  highest,  but  no  case  decision  has  had 
such  a  pronounced  effect  ;is  the  recent  de- 
cisions iianded  down  liy  the  U  S  supreme 
Court  In  the  Miranda  and  E-<robrdo  cases, 
along  with  other  ca.se  decisions  based  upon 
the  same  :/ei>eriil  conceptions 

Although  the  decision-'  in  question  here 
were  handed  down  in  crimes  classltied  as 
lelontcs.  the  effects  of  these  decisions  .ire 
permc'.itlntr  the  entire  ^amut  of  law  enforce- 
ment irom  simple  niisdemean.irs  to  murder." 
70.  i'TOiii  the  .Nallonil  Sheriff's  Associa- 
tion: 

"In  recent  years  tlie  various  trl'U  courts 
ihrouchinit  the  nation  have  been  hampered 
In  the  trial  of  criminU  cases  as  tlie  result 
of  .jiipreme  Court  uecisloiis,  both  .St.ite  and 
Feaeral,  v.hereln  the  adr..isslbUity  uf  a  irlm- 
Inal's  confession  of  having  committed  an  al- 
leced  crime  has  all  but  "oecn  outlawed." 
71  From  a  Wyomlne  Chief  of  Police: 
••I  wish  to  commend  voti  in  your  efforts  to 
restore  some  logic  i.i  the  iiaiidhne  of  stAte- 
ments  'akcn  from  defendant-s  and  evidence 
i.bt  lined  ciuring  investljtatlon  inrough  inier- 
ro-tation.'' 

72.   From   a    New   Mexico   Ch'.^f   of   Police: 

•I  am  I  onvinccd  that  recent  United  States 

.•^upiPine  GiAirt  declsion.s  Mve  iuu.  :i  iiurtien 

on   police  in   the  nation    ind   have   .itie<-ted 

everv   law  abiding  citizen  of  this  country." 

li.   From   an    Okl.ihoma    Ciilel    L.f    PoUce: 

'  TiiC  Court  has  coi.fiised  t?.'?  .:ndpr:-t.iiid- 

ahle  desire  rif  i!ie  .rnmers  uf  the  Constltu- 

lion  to  escape  oppression  ;.t  the  li.inds  of  a 

forelpn  l:in,T  'A-ith  the  ri'^ht  "1   a  hnu-ewife 

to   escape   assault   in   the   parking   lot   of  a 

supermarket  " 

71.  Frcm  A  West  Vjreini.i  police  (.nicer: 
"The  i):i'.;nt  of  ttiC  la'w  eniorremeni  officer 
vv-hose  duty  it  l.s  to  protect  life  .nd  prop- 
erty i-i  bec'":miiiJ  more  I'Ud  'ncre  uifficult. 
Tlie  law  enforcement  effectiveness  is  being 
curtailed  by  some  leccnt  U.^.  supreme  Cuttrt 
rulin'is. 

•The  citlzetis  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
.St.nes  are  now  pa\!n2  because  .r  niie  of 
the  recent  ;.upren.o  C.  urt  rullnus  that  m  om 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  t'.irowni'^  ;)rotectlon 
around  the  iriminal." 

75.  From  .  n  Iowa  Chief  of  Police: 
•  In  .1  series  of  rulini-'s  duriiia  tie  past  i,\ne 
v?ars    the  t.uprtme  Court  h.i.'  h.mded  cown 
incre:t.'^iualy  unreasonable  decrees  on   police 
procedure.     The     trend     lias     been     tuwHrd 
.=trcn':thenln2  the  rlgi-.ts  of  the  accused,  and 
llniltin?    the    powers   of    law    inlcrceinein." 
7G.  From  .1  North  C.irolinn  Chief  of  Pohcp: 
•I   am  sure  that  I   oiilv  speik  the  senti- 
ment of  all  law  enforcement  officers  t'nat  we 
.ippreclate  your  and  Senator  Ervin's  efforts 
I'j  u.ssist  law  entorcement  officers  to  dJ  their 
iob    Recent   Supreme  Court   'iecl.?ions   "lave 
handicapped  us  to  some  extent  .md  the  sltua- 
ii  '1  certnlnlv  needs  clarlfvmg" 

77.  Prom  .mother  North  Carolina  Chief  of 
Police: 

"As  one  who  has  been  in  law  enforcement 
work  for  seventeen  years.  I  wrjh  to  protest 
the  L'.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  affecting 
local  law  cnforLcment. 

"The  Miranda  decision  has  practically  par- 
alyzed the  Police  Departments  efforts  to  make 
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an  honest  Investigation  and  is  an  Insult  to 
American  intelligence  " 

78.  From  a  Connecticut  Captain  of  Police  r 
'As  Captain  of  Detectives  and  a  veteran 

police  offlrer,  it  Is  my  opinion  that  certain 
decisions  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  have 
given  the  criminal  an  unwarranted  'Supreme 
Court  Robe  of  Protection  '  " 

"Unless  a  perpetrator  Is  apprehended  In 
the  commission  of  a  crime.  It  Is  almost  Im- 
pos.=ible  to  convict  him  because  of  the  Mapp 
and  Mirandi  decisions." 

79.  Prom  another  Connecticut  Chief  of 
Police 

"It  is  with  a  deep  feeling  of  respect  and 
admiration  for  you  that  I  ask  that  you  do 
everything  wirhin  your  power  to  have  S  674 
[title  II.  S  917)  I  passed  I 

"All  police  departments  are  having  a  very 
difficult  time  in  recrul-.ing  men  to  the  de- 
partments and  it  is  all  due  to  the  decisions 
which  have  been  handed  down  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  ■■ 

80.  From  a  Maryland  State's  Attorney: 
(Charles  Moyl.in.  Baltimore) 

'The  very  best  recollection  of  our  exist- 
ing staff  of  Assist  in t  State's  Attorneys  would 
indicate  that  at  least  72  indictments  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  M-randa.  64  of 
those  indictments  are  now  closed,  with  the 
State  elttter  entering  a  stet  or  a  nolle  prose- 
qui in  the  case  because  of  insufficient  evi- 
dence with  a  confession  rendered  Inadmissi- 
ble by  Miranda  or  a  verdict  of  not  guilty 
being  entered  against  the  State  with  the 
inadmissibility  of  a  confession  being  a  very 
Significant  factor  in  that  verdict.  8  other  in- 
dictments are  still  open,  but  the  Assistant 
State's  Attorney  assigned  to  the  case  has  in- 
dicated to  me  that  because  of  Miranda  there 
is  no  hope  whatsoever  of  the  State  winning 
the  case.  " 

81  From  a  Maryland  Judge: 

"However,  in  addition  to  supporting  legis- 
lation which  would  make  reasonable  modi- 
fications to  the  Miranda  Ruling  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  I  reit^-rate  that  Congress  should 
enact  legislition  limiting  the  present  prac- 
tice of  the  Feder.il  Courts  in  acting  as  .■\p- 
pellate  Courts  of  State  Courts  " 

82  From  the  Maryland  Chiefs  of  Police 
Association : 

■  The  Mar-.-land  Chiefs  of  Police  Associa- 
tion would  l;ke  to  go  on  record  supporting 
S.  674  (title  II.  S.  917].  '^e  feel  very  stronglv 
In  support  of  any  legislation  lessening  the 
restriction  placed  upon  law  enforcement 
oiflcers  in  ther  efforts  to  perform  their  du- 
ties within  the  frameworfc  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

83  Prom  a  Maryland  police  officer- 
"I  cannot   help  but  wonder,   however,   at 

the  necessity  of  some  decisions,  particularly 
where    there    has    been    a    close    division    in 
opinion  on  the  part  of  Justices  when  such 
decisions   obviously   favor   the   rights   of   an 
individual  over  the  seeminglv  more  impor- 
tant rights  of  society,  particularlv  with  re- 
spect to  the  protection  of  society  against  the 
actions  of  criminal  and  ."ubversive  elements  " 
84.  From  an  Ohio  Chief  of  Police  ■ 
"It  seems  to  me  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  worried  too  much  about  the  criminal's 
rights  and  has  forgotten  that  there  are  quite 
a    few  miUlon   honest   people  in   this   great 
country  that  have  rights,  too.  against  law- 
lessness and  crime  " 
85   From  an  Ohio  Director  of  Police: 
■Miranda  has  produced  two  definite  prob- 
lems   in    law    enforcement.    In    the   rirst   in- 
stance, the  day  of  the  suspect  admitting  his 
criminal  action  is  almost  gone. 

■The  detectives  feel  that  the  Miranda  de- 
cision deSnitely  caused  lack  of  prosecution 
in  128  cases 

"Miranda  h.as  hurt  in  a  second  Instance  as 
to  the  clearing  of  complaints.  Prior  to  this 
decision,  we  could  question  a  suspect  as  to 
related  offenses,  thus  clearing  more  com- 
plaints. Today  we  are  fortunate  to  clear  one 
offense  with  the  reflecting  decrease  in  Part 
I  crimes  cleared." 
86.  From  an  Ohio  citizen: 
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"I  hope  your  bills  pass  that  will  'counter- 
act' some  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions that  favor  criminals  over  the  oub- 
Ilc." 

87  Prom  an  Ohio  Chief  of  Police: 
"The  Miranda  decision  is  a  great  deter- 
rent to  effective  law  enforcement.  I  feel  that 
the  law-abiding  citizens  of  our  great  coun- 
try should  be  able  to  expect  and  receive  bet- 
ter protection  from  those  who  commit  crimes 
than  the  Miranda  decision  permits" 

88.  Prom  another  Ohio  Chief  of  PoUce: 
"My   honest   feeling   Is   that   we   are   going 

overboard  to  protect  the  criminal  in  recent 
decisions  and  it  is  about  time  to  protect 
the  honest  and  law  abiding  citizen.  It  Is 
about  time  the  cases  were  tried  on  the  merits 
of  the  cases  Instead  of  technicalities  ' 

89.  Prom  another  Ohio  Police  Chief: 
"With    respect    to    your    propw.'^ed    legisla- 
tion  S.   674    (title  II.   S.  9171 .   I   would    like 
to  offer  the  support  of  our  small  municipal 
police  agency. 

"The  resultant  theory  to  the  recent  Esco- 
bedo.    Miranda.    Mapp    and    other    Supreme 
Court    decisions,    that    police    investigations 
must  rest  basically  npon  scientific  evidence 
Is.  in  my  opinion,  a  gross  injustice  to  the 
law  abiding  American   citizen.   It  is  unrea- 
sonable to  believe  that  the  majority  of  law 
enforcement    agencies   can    equip,    train,   or 
hire   personnel    so    as    to    conduct    criminal 
Investigations    with    the    same    professional 
approach   as    that   of   the   Federal    As^encies 
or  the  large  merropolltan  departments." 
90.  From  :in  Ohio  Police  Chief: 
"I  Join  with  you  in  expressing  dismay  at 
the  recent  Supreme  Court   decisions  which 
are    adversely    affecting    the    ability    of    law- 
enforcement  agencies  to  fulfill  their  respon- 
sibilities. In  our  own  Department  '66  mem 
we  have  had  several  cases  wherein  we  were 
forced    to    release    a    fjuilty    person    because 
of  the  fact  that  he  refused  to  sign  the  so- 
called  'Miranda  Waiver'.  Cases  such  as  these 
do  much  to  undermine  the  morale  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Police  Department." 
91    Prom  a  Wisconsin  Police  Chief: 
"I   wish   to  take   this  opportunity    to   e.N- 
press  my  views  and  objections  to  the  prob- 
lems fostered  on  the  police  by  the  Supreme 
Court   decisions    in    the   Escobedo   and   Mi- 
randa decisions. 

"We  have  experienced  a  ^reat  deal  of  dif- 
ficulty in  cle.irinc;  cases  involving  crimin.Us 
With  previous  records.  These  persons,  when 
apprehended,  are  hiding  behind  their  so 
called  rights  and  refuse  to  answer  questions. 
consequently  only  cases  with  phvsical  evi- 
dence and  witnesses  are  being  cleared.  We  are 
not  having  any  problems  with  the  first  of- 
fenders. These  persons  willingly  waive  their 
rights  and  confess   to   their  crimes." 

92.  Prom  a  Wisconsin  Police  Chief: 
"As   a   representative  of  law  enforcement, 

I  strongly  support  a  change  in  the  law  re- 
garding the  admissibility  of  confessions.  The 
quagmire  produced  by  recent  cotirt  decisions 
is  affecting  police  operations  because  of  the 
lack  of  operational  guidelines."' 

93.  Prom  a  Wisconsin  Sheriff: 
In  regard  to  the  Supreme  Court"s  Miranda 

decision  Title  18  U  S.C.  your  amendment  S 
674  1  Title  II.  S.  9171.  would  be  •rr'-.^tly  ap- 
preciated by  all  of  us  who  are  trying  to  keep 
the  protection  of  honest  people." 

94.  Prom  a  Wisconsin  Police  Chief: 
"I    heartily    endorse    any    legislation    that 

will  lift  some  of  the  burdensome  restrictions 
brought  about  by  the  Miranda  decision. 

"The  full  impact  of  this  decision  cannot 
be  .adequately  assessed  by  merely  comparing 
the  number  of  confessions  obtained  before 
and  after  the  decision  was  rendered  A  more 
realistic  picture  is  presented  when  one  con- 
siders the  following: 

"Witnesses  and  other  people  with  pertinent 
Information  are  now  reluctant  to  cooperate 
with  investigators,  especially  after  the  re- 
quired warnings  are  recited." 

"I  honestly  feel  that  unless  some  of  the 
restrictions  on  questioning  suspects  prior  to 


arrest  are  removed,  crime  figures  will  soar  and 
conviction  rates  will  drop." 

95.  From  a  Wisconsin  police  chief: 
"My  purpose  In  corresponding  with  you  is 
to  commend  you  for  your  concern  relative 
to  recent  US  Supreme  Oourt  decisions  that 
have  literally  handcuffed  professional  and 
dedicated  law  enforcement  personnel  Recent 
decisions  involving  Miranda  and  Escobedo 
have  certainly  tipped  the  scales  of  Justice 
directly  in  favor  of  the  criminal  element." 

96  From  a  Michigan  city  official: 

"We  appreciate  your  efforts  relative  to  the 
US  Supreme  Court  decisions  affecting  Local 
Law  Enforcement  and  give  vour  Senate  Bill 
S.  674  [title  n.  S.  917]  otir  wholehearted 
support." 

97  From  a  Michigan  chief  of  police: 
"Even    in    our    .'^mall    communities.    Law 

Enforc^'ment  is  feeling  the  conftising  affects 
of  recent  US.  Supreme  Court  decisions." 

98.  From  a  Michigan  citizen: 

"Attached  hereto  is  a  petition  from  resi- 
dents of  my  community.  I  am  hoping  that 
in  .some  small  way  I  am  furnishing  vou  with 
some  .immunltion  to  fight  against  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  their  very  unpopular  ruling.? 
which  affect  the  protection  of  our  famllips 
from  criminals  that  are  being  relea.=ed." 

99    Prom  a  Michigan  police  chief: 

"I  am  very  pleased,  and  in  accord  v.-ith 
your  dismay  in  regard  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Cotu-t  decisions  of  late.  That  this  affects  the 
ability  of  local  law  enforcement  is  certalnlv 
very  disturbing.  In  the  relatively  short  time 
that  these  decisions  have  been  in  effect,  thev 
have  had  adverse  effect*  on  even  the  verv 
smallest  police  a.gency. 

"Many  of  our  laws  refer  to  "reasonable  and 
prudent  person",  but  it  certainly  apnears  that 
some  of  ihe  most  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  have  disregarded  reason."' 

100.  Pmm  a  Michigan  chief  of  police: 
'"In  common  with  many  other  law  enforce- 
ment officials.  I  am  delighted  that  vou  have 
introduced  legislation  to  amend  Title  18. 
use.  with  respect  to  the  admissibility  in 
evidence  of  confessions. 

"The  Miranda  decision  has  placed  an  al- 
most intolerable  'oiu-den  on  law  enforcement 
iJersonnel.  and  has  made  the  efficient  di.''- 
charge  of  our  duty  toward  societv  rro=i 
difficult. 

"The  ultimate  loser  In  all  the  situations 
whereby  conviction  is  made  impossible  's 
society  itself," 

101.  From  the  Dallas  Crime  Commission: 
"Dallas  Crime  Commission  believes  critical 

crime  situation  resulted  from  Supreme  Court 
decisions  such  as  Miranda." 

102.  From  a  Texas  citizen  comes  this  wire: 
'"As  a  J.P.  in  this  west  Texas  communitv  of 

10,000.  I  meet  head  on  constantlv  with  "the 
damaging  affectations  of  the  Miranda  rase. 
If  some  change  is  not  made  soon,  enforce- 
ment will  be  at  a  standstill." 

103  From  r.  Houston  lawvcr:  (Member  of 
the  President's  Crime  Commission  Leon 
.Taworski ) 

"As  a  member  of  the  President's  Crime 
Commission.  I  Joined  In  the  filing  of  an 
addend'.im  to  the  report  in  which  several  of 
my  fellow  commissioners  and  I  pointed  out 
the  adverse  effects  of  Miranda  on  law  en- 
forcement and  the  need  for  remedial  action." 

104,  Prom  a  Te.xas  chief  of  police: 

■'The  number  i.f  offenses  and  property 
losses  have  constantly  increased,  since  the 
advent  of  the  Supreme  Court  Rulings  and 
the  restrictive  measures  passed  by  our  Texas 
legislature,  based  upon  tho.<;e  rulings  In 
contrast,  the  percentage  of  rases  .solved  and 
property  recovered  has  consistently  declined." 

105.  From  a  Representative  of  Florida: 
"Your  recommendations  to  the  Senate  in 

connection  with  the  recent  decisions  of  our 
Supreme  Court  are  commendable.  I  hope  that 
Congress  can  and  will  find  the  solutions  to 
reverse  the  trend  of  our  High  Court.- 

106    From  a  Florida  housewife: 

""I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  writing  to  ex- 
press my  concern  over  the  ruling  of  the  Su- 
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preme  Court  in  connection  with  releasing 
self-confessed  criminals,  citing  in  particular 
the  New  York  article  regarding  the  release  of 
Jose  Suarez  who  admitted  killing  his  wife 
and  5  children,  though  there  have  been  main- 
news  items  in  the  past  several  months  of 
bimilar  cases."" 

107.  From  a  Florida  chief  of  police: 
■■.As  a  member  of  the  Law  Enforcement  pro- 
lession.  with  almost  forty  years  experience 
ui  this  field.  I  am  truly  amazed  by  the  de- 
cisions in  the  above  cases  i  Mapp.  Mallory, 
Miranda,  Escobedo)  along  with  others  that 
liave  handcuffed  police  throughout  our  na- 
tion." 

108  Another  Florida  chief  of  police  writes: 
■■\Ve.  in  law  enforcement,  feel  that  the  time 
has  come  when  we  must  speak  out  on  the 
subject  of  too  much  protection  for  the  'rights 
of  the  criminal'  and  not  enough  tor  society." 
"It  has  gotten  to  the  point  where  court 
trials  have  receded  to  where  the  only  ques- 
lions  that  are  argued  are  the  ones  on  ad- 
missibility of  evidence.  The  actual  fact  of 
guilty  or  innocent  does  not  enter  the  case. 
The  police  officers,  testifying  often  suffer 
:ncre  harrassment  than  the  person  being 
tried. " 

109.  FVom  a  former  Attorney  General  in 
.Arkansas: 

■Since  the  Escobedo  decision  and  others 
wherein  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
nas  either  modified  or  completely  overniled 
:ts  previous  decisions,  the  law  is  m  a  state  of 
(.■o'.i.<;lderable  confusion  and  uncertainty,  and 
apparently  will  remain  so  if  left  entirely  to 
the  Court." 

HO.  Prom  a  Rhode  Island  detective: 
"The  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  not 
(luly  hamper  police  with  investigations,  but 
It  has  dealt  a  serious  blow  to  the  morale  of 
police  across  the  country.  The  Supreme 
Court's  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  is 
cert:-ilnly  misconstrued  as  it  not  only  allows 
criminals  to  escape  punishment:  it  allows 
them  to  remain  a  threat  to  free  society." 

111.  Prom  a  Rhode  Island  Chief  of  Police: 
"I  am  in  complete  favor  with  the  provisions 

of  S.  674  (title  II,  S.  D17). 

■In  their  zeal  to  protect  a  defendant's  con- 
stitutional guarantees  in  accordance  with 
"heir  measure  of  these  rules.  Justices,  partic- 
ularly in  the  lowest  municipal  courts,  are 
handing  down  decisions  that  are  virtually 
crippling  the  traditional  investigative  proce- 
dures of  the  police." 

112.  From  a  Massachusetts  chief  of  police: 
"I  whole-heartedlv  endorse  vour  legislative 

■oillS.  674  ititlell,  s".  917)  ..." 

"Since  the  Ohio  v.  Mapp,  Escobedo  v.  Illi- 
'loi.t  and  Ariiona  v.  Miranda  decisions,  this 
Department  has  lost  some  of  its  cases  in  Court 
dtie  to  these  decisions." 

113.  FYom  a  Massachusetts  chief  of  police: 
We  are  all  very  distvirbed  about  the  many 

recent  one-man  decisions  made  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  this  country  " 

114  Prom  a  Massachusetts  police  chief: 
■■With  respect  to  recent  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  which  are  adversely 
affecting  the  ability  of  local  law  enforcement 
.'igencies  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities,  it  is 
ray  judgment  that  in  this  total  protection 
and  insurance  of  a  defendant's  'rights'  as 
"equired  by  these  decisions,  we  are  forgetting 
•.:id  neglecting  the  rights  of  an  innocent  vic- 
tim, and  his  constitutional  rights  also  as  a 
-■itizen." 
115.  From  a  Massachusetts  police  chief: 
"It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  someone 
knows  about  the  problems  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agencies  and  is  doing  something  about 
;■  You  are  to  be  congratulated  for  your  stand 
;:i  reference  to  the  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
one-man  majority  decisions 

"I  do  find  from  my  own  personal  experi- 
ence, as  a  law  enforcement  officer,  that  many 
'"ases  have  been  lost  in  court  as  the  result  of 
"hese  decisions  and  that  some  cases  did  not 
fven  reach  the  court  because  the  p>ollce  were 
unable  to  interrogate  the  stispect." 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,   1969 

The  Senate  re.sumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iHR.  169131  making  appro- 
priation.s  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  are 
there  further  requests  for  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  a  few  questions. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
amount  that  was  included  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  is  designed 
lirimarily  for  .soil  conservation  purposes. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  correct: 
in  pursuance  of  the  ACP  iJiogrnm.  There 
is  a  reduction  from  S220  million,  which 
has  been  the  amount  for  10  or  20  years, 
to  S195  million,  which  wa.-~  the  amount 
left  this  year  after  the  reduction  under 
Public  Law  90-218.  adopted  last  fall  and 
it  was  generally  acceptable. 

Some  would  like  to  have  the  S220  mil- 
lion but  we  were  looking  for  places  to  cut 
and  this  was  one  jilace. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  think  this  is  one 
of  the  most  essential  program.s  we  have. 
Unless  we  keep  up  the  soil  con.sen'ation 
practice  in  this  country  we  could  find 
ourselves  in  bad  shape  af^riculturally. 
such  as  other  countries  have  found 
themselves  in. 

This,  of  course,  is  one  of  our  .strong 
points  in  our  ability  to  produce,  not  only 
domestically,  but  overseas.  So  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Florida.  I 
am  happy  to  .support  him. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  unless  I  have  further 
requests  for  time,  I  .shall  be  ulad  to  yield 
back  such  time  as  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  be  yielded  some  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  gladly  yield  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  may  not  be  on  the 
Senator's  side. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  all  right.  I  am 
glad  to  have  Senators  express  their 
views. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  a  strong  supporter 
of  soil  conservation.  But  I  think  the 
erosion  of  the  dollar  is  worse  than  the 
erosion  of  the  .soil. 

As  I  understand  this  particular  item,  it 
does  not.  in  the  main,  go  tD  the  personnel. 
Perhaps  a  little  of  it  does.  But  there  is 
another  item  in  the  bill  which  does  not 
affect  soil  conservation  districts  iser  se. 
nor  small  watersheds. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  this  provision  applies,  in  the  main, 
to  the  individual  farmer.  It  would  meet 
the  limitation  of  S2.500.  Payments  may 
not  exceed  $2,500  to  any  one  farmer. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  Tlie  reason  I  should 
like  very  much  to  stay  with  the  commit- 
tee is  that  I  have  voted  for  cuts  in  ex- 
penditures. But  I  have  got  to  vote  for 
some  things  that  affect  my  area,  things 


in  which  I  am  ver>'  much  interested.  Any 
cut  we  make,  anywhere,  will  be  hard  and 
disappointing. 

The  landowner  can  avail  himself  of 
a  provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
that  I  sponsoied.  which  permits  him  to 
spend  his  own  money  for  soil  conserva- 
tion and  treat  it  as  a  business  deduction. 

One  of  my  leasons  for  proposing  that 
provision,  at  the  time  it  became  law — 
and  I  worked  on  it  for  a  number  of 
years — was  that  it  was  not  only  right, 
just,  and  in  line  with  the  taxing  of  busi- 
ness, but  that  it  would  also  get  away 
from  ijaying  the  farmer  to  improve  liis 
own  pioperty. 

I  find  my.self  very  much  in  .sympathy 
with  everything  that  has  been  .said  in 
favor  of  the  committee  position.  But  I 
come  back  to  the  point  that  the.se  ex- 
penditures aie  fixed  and  are  long  range. 
In  the  last  dozen  years,  a  hundred  new 
programs  have  been  started,  costing  $350 
million  in  the  first  year. 

In  the  1969  budget,  it  will  be  over  S15 
billion.  The  budget  submitted  to  us  for 
1969  is  not  an  austerity  program.  It  calls 
for  eight  or^lO  new  programs  which  will 
grow  and  gi-ow  and  grow.  On  the  long- 
range  commitments  we  have  to  keep 
faith  with  them.  We  cannot  refuse  to  pay 
the  national  debt.  We  have  got  to  win 
the  war.  We  cannot  default  on  veterans' 
pensions.  There  are  so  few  places  we  can 
cut  because  of  the  long-iange  effect  of 
what  we  would  do. 

Again,  I  say,  I  do  not  want  a  word  that 
I  have  said  to  be  termed  critical  of  the 
committee  or  anyone  who  has  spoken  on 
behalf  of  it.  I  am  almost  persuaded  to  be 
with  it  but  in  the  la.st  few  months,  I  am 
a  little  bit  more  concerned  about  the 
erosion  of  the  dollar  than  I  am  concerned 
over  additional  .soil  erosion  which  may 
come  about  if,  for  a  wliile,  v.e  reduce  the 
amount  of  iiayments  direct  to  the  farm- 
ers for  saving  their  own  land. 

I  say  this  as  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  most  conservation-minded  States  in 
the  Union. 

I  do  not  like  to  do  it.  but  I  shall  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Since  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  was  not  on  the  floor  when 
it  was  discussed.  I  want  him  to  know 
that  the  committee  has  reduced 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  was  here. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  'continuing! .  Tlie 
total  of  the  budget  by  SI, 387  million  and 
that  while,  as  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  properly  said,  perhaps  part  of 
that  is  due  to  the  failure  to  reimburse  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  there  is 
between  $300  and  S400  million  of  that 
which  is  an  actual  ca.sh  leduction,  so 
that  if  other  bills  are  reduced  in  propor- 
tion, we  will  be  able  to  reach  the  level  we 
are  talking  about.  Of  course  this  is  not 
one  of  the  larger  bills.  I  want  the  Sena- 
tor to  know,  as  I  indicated  a  while 
ago 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  understand. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  'continuing).  That  I 
want  him  to  do  what  his  conscience  dic- 
tates. Here  is  a  cost-sharing  program 
under  which  the  farmer  docs  not  call 
upon  the  Federal  Government  tci  put 
Federal  money  into  his  land  without  his 
cooperation.  He  has  to  match  it 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  imderstand. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  ' continuing! .  And  only 
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for  approved  practices  that  very  clearly 
preserve  and  enrich  the  fertility  of  the 
soil. 

Mr.  CURTIS  And  the  value. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  my  judgment,  the 
committee  has  .gone  about  as  far  as  it 
can  go  in  reducing  the  program  from 
the  $220  million  level,  at  which  it  has 
been  eveiy  year  .sir.ce  the  Senator  has 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate — to  $195.5 
million.  I  think  that  is  coming  to  grips 
with  the  problem.  Again  I  say,  I  want 
the  Senator  to  vote  as  his  conscience 
dictates. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
ha.s  now  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered:  and  the  clerk  will 
call  th-p  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  B'lT^D  ef  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  InouyeI,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
snuri  Mr.  LoNr.  I .  and  tne  Senate/  from 
Nt'.v  Hampshire  i  Mr.  MclNTVRi:'.  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  TMr.  Andersox  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Brewster:, 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
DoDD  i  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  Mr. 
EASTLAND  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina '  Mr.  Ervin  : .  tae  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma '  Mr.  H.'\RRi3!.  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  Mr.  H.avden'.  the  Senator  from 
South  Caiolina  iMr.  HcllincsI.  the  Sen- 
.Tto'-  from  Massachusetts  fMr.  Ken- 
nedy!, the  Senator  from  New  York" i  Mr. 
Ke.nnedyI.  the  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr. 
L.ArscKEl.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Long  ,  the  Se:^.atcr  from  Washing- 
ton iMr.  M.ACNUSONI,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  :  Mr.  McCarthy  1 ,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  :Mr.  McGeei.  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  iMr.  McGov- 
FRN 1 .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  '  Mr. 
Mond.\le!.  the  Senator  from.  New  Mex- 
ico IMr.  Montoya:.  the  Senator  from 
Ore'^on  i  Mr.  Morse  ! .  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  SmathersI.  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  'Mr.  TalsJadgei.  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  IMr.  TydingsI 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  furthe-  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts' 
'Mr,  Ken.ned^-i.  the  Senator  from  New 
York  '  Mr.  Kennedy  : ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  i  Mr.  Harris]  would  each 
vote  ■•nay." 

Orrthis  vot«.  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land iMr.  Brewster  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Er- 
vin I.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  would 
vote   "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
IMr.  Morse  1  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  ^Mr  HollingsI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 


tor from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  IMr.  Aiken  and 
Mr.  ProutyI,  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  I  Mr.  BrookeI,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  IMr.  CarlsonI,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  IMr.  Morton!,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  IMr.  Fannin],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  IMr.  FongI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska  i  and  the 
Senators  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel 
and  Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett  1 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Massacliusetts  IMr.  Brooke  i.  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  iMr.  Fannin',  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Hruska  i 
and  the  Senators  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL  and  Mr.  Murphy]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  16. 
nays  47,  as  follows: 


|No.  170  Leg. 

YEAS — 16 

Baker 

Griffin 

Pell 

BoKsa 

Hansen 

Percy 

Cace 

Hartke 

Proxmire 

Cotton 

Hickenlooper 

Williams,  Del. 

Curtis 

Javits 

Dlrkser. 

I'astore 

NAY.S-47 

-Allot  t 

HntHeid 

Randolph 

Bitr:lett 

H;ll 

Riblcoff 

Ba:.h 

Holland 

Russell 

Bihle 

Jack.son 

Scott 

Bniclick 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Stnith 

Dvrcl.  Va 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Sparkman 

B:,  rcl.  W.  Va. 

jMa"sfteld 

Spo-ia 

C.iM-on 

McCleilaa 

3'ennls 

Clirk 

:iftoa»f 

S'mtn'4ton 

Cooper 

Mller 

Th  irmond 

Dominick 

Monronev 

Tower 

EHencler 

MO.S3 

WilUums,  N.J. 

Fi:lbrt:4ht 

Mundt 

Y.irborou^h 

Gore 

Muskie 

Youna,  N   Dak 

Giueninii 

Nel.son 

You.:;:;.  Oh:o 

H:irt 

Pearson 

NOT  VOTING— 

-a7 

A;.t:eii 

Hayden 

MrGo\ern 

.\ndeisoa 

HoUtnsjs 

Mclntyre 

Ber.i.ett 

Hruska 

Mondale 

Brewster 

Inouve 

.Montoya 

Brooke 

Xfiinertv.  Masa 

Morse 

Carlso:'. 

Keunedv,  NY. 

Morton 

Church 

Kuchel 

Murphy 

DodU 

Laubche 

j'routy 

Er.stlancl 

Lo-;u;,  Mo 

S.Tiathers 

Frv'.r; 

Loni,'.  La. 

Talmadye 

F'anuin 

Ma'^-nuson 

Tydings 

Forg 

McCarthy 

Harris 

McGee 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams 
o:  Deiawar?  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  m.ove  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  addi  ess  an  inquiry  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remaining  2  minutes  I  have  to  mv- 
self. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  call  attention  to  the 
item  "Flood  Prevention,"  which  is  cov- 
ered in  the  report  on  page  12.  and  point 
out  that  the  House  figure  is  greater  than 
the  budget  recommendation,  but  the  Sen- 
ate figure  is  S2.5  million  under  the  House 
increase. 
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I  want  to  point  out  that  this  is  a  highly 
important  item.  The  so-called  watershed 
projects  have  been  very  successful,  i 
know  they  apply  in  California  and  Mi.*;- 
sissippi.  and  I  think  they  apply  in  the 
Stale  of  Georgia,  as  well  as  others. 

I  am  not  izoing  to  offer  an  amendment, 
but  I  know  the  ch  irman  thinks  this  i.s 
an  important  item.  My  :equest  is  that. 
as  to  the  difference  between  the  Senate 
fiuure  and  the  Hou.se  figure,  the  chair- 
man will  con.sider  this  matt?r  in  confe;- 
ence  in  the  light  of  what  may  develop 
there,  as  well  as  any  other  meritorioii.> 
information  that  may  be  submitted  I 
know  he  is  in  .sympathy  with  the  projects 

Mr.  MOLLANn.  Mr.  President,  in  rr- 
plv.  I  certai'ily  am  in  sympathy  with 
the  watershed  projects.  The  budget  fig- 
ure was  SI 2.395  million.  The  House  ap- 
plied S20  million.  Our  committee  recom- 
mended S17.5  million,  this  being  mnic 
than  S5  m.illion  over  the  budget  amount, 
and  one  of  the  few  items  where  we  ha\e 
gone  over  the  budget.  We  did  not  do  thi.i 
until  we  discovered  that  tliere  was  a  ^n 
million  carryover.  We  think  tliat  the  piv,- 
gram  is  well  funded,  but  I  will  be  glad  !o 
coiisider  any  matter  in  conference  that 
the  Senator  is  concerned  with  and  will 
do  what  I  can  to  bring  about  what  I  think 
is  a  sound  result. 

I  am  sure  that  other  members  of  the 
conference  committop  will  take  the  .sain':' 
position. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  ch^irmpn. 
I  knon-  he  is  iiot  adamant  on  this  mat- 
ter, but  v.-ill  have  an  open  mind  on  anv 
facts  in  connection  with  it. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  c.nns'dpvation. 

The  PPESIDTNG  OFFICER  The 
am^ndm-ent  will  be  st.'\ted. 

The  assistpnt  leg'slative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  19.  it  i?  proposed  to  strike  out 
ever-thuig  beginning  on  line  16  throtieh  line 
4  on  page  20. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  .minutes. 

The  provision  .sousrht  to  be  stricken  is 
the  provision  which  relates  to  the  use 
of  section  32  funds,  or  at  least  the  re- 
striction on  their  use  which  is  contained 
;n  the  ani^rnpriation  bill.  The  laniiuage 
.souaht  to  he  stricken  reads  as  follows: 

No  funds  av.Tilable  under  secMnn  32  ••  f 
the  Act  of  August  24.  1935  (7  U  S  C.  fil2c> 
.■shall  be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than 
commodity  program  oxpensfs  :ie  authorized 
therein,  and  other  related  operating  ex- 
penses, except  for  il)  transfers  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  .is  authorized  Iv 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  .\ct  of  .\ticust  8.  1956. 
(21  transfers  othprwire  provicicci  in  this  Ac 
and  (3'  not  more  than  $2,950,000  for  formu- 
lation and  administration  of  marketing 
agreements  ind  t'rders  pursuant  to  the  fi.sn- 
cultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended,  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
196L 

The  reason  why  I  have  moved  to  strike 
this  langupee  's  the  present  veiy  stron? 
controversy  going  on  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  many  of  us. 
who  are  deet^ly  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem of  .starvation,  or  malnutrition  equiv- 
alent to  starvation,  in  the  United  States 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  record 
of  the  Senate  on  this  issue  is  vei-y  good. 
The  Senate  took  up  the  bill  of  the  Sena- 
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lor  from  Mississippi  IMr.  StennisI, 
passed  it,  and  has  done  its  utmost  to 
brine  about  action  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  bill,  without  success. 
That  IS  a  distressing  thing  to  say;  never- 
theless it  is  true. 

Then  along  comes  a  film  produced  by 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  pur- 
15orting  to  show  in  a  most  heart-iitnding 
fashion,  the  .situation  of  .starving  people 
in  our  own  country,  including  children 
and  babies.  Indeed.  I  am  informed  by 
many  Senators,  and  it  has  been  .said  pub- 
licly, including  statements  made  at  a 
hearing  as  recently  as  this  morning,  that 
they  have  never  received  an  amount  of 
mail  on  any  i.ssue  equal  to  the  mail  they 
are  receiving  on  the  question  of  starva- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

When  the  Secretarj-  of  Agriculture  is 
ijressed  upon  this  matter— and  he  has 
gotten  into  quite  a  controversy  with  CBS 
and  others  who  have  made  strong  state- 
ments about  the  subject — this  is  what  he 
says.  I  now  read  from  his  testimony 
i;iven  before  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Just  a  very  few  days  ago,  on 
May  22.  1968.  Chairman  Perkins  asked 
him: 

What  amendments  would  you  suggest, 
Mr.  Secretary? 

That  is  in  trying  to  find  .some  way  of 
introducing  the  ability  of  the  .Secretary 
to  deal  with  this  subject  in  a  flexible  and 
selective  way. 

The  Secretary-  said,  as  recorded  at 
page  210  of  the  hearings : 

The  one  that  seems  to  be  at  issue  here, 
;ind  was  all  morning  more  than  any  other 
point  was  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  section  32.  I  would  welcome. 
,is  I  said  this  morning,  action  by  the  Con- 
i;ress  that  would  say  that  those  funds  can 
be  used  for  any  food  programs  ;,t  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary.  t.o  wit:  the  school  lunch 
and  the  food  stamp  programs  in  addition  t^ 
the  direction  programs,  regardless  of  whether 
it  involves  surpltts  coinmoditles  or  not. 

What  the  Secretaiy,  in  effect,  is  say- 
ing, is  that  he  is  inhibited  in  his  freedom 
of  action  in  dealing  selectively  with  con- 
ditions of  starvation  in  the  United 
States  by  this  partictilar  provision  in  the 
appropriations  act,  a  provision,  inciden- 
tally, which  we  have  carried  in  appropri- 
ations acts  before.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  I  liave 
never  objected,  because  it  never  seemed 
to  me  that  there  was  any  real  import  to 
this  provision,  as  I  read  the  law,  or  at 
least  that  it  was  a  doubtful  question.  But 
the  Secretary  makes  this  the  one  .set 
piece  that  he  says  makes  it  absolutely 
impossible  for  him,  because  we  have  said 
.so,  to  do  the  things  that  need  to  be  done 
about  hunger.  I  do  not  agree  that  the 
language  so  inhibits  him,  but  will  assume 
for  purposes  of  discussion  that  it  does. 
I  would  note  that  S227  million,  accord- 
ing to  my  information,  in  these  section 
32  funds  will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury 
this  year. 

By  way  of  explanation,  we  all  know- 
that  section  32  funds  are  made  up  of  30 
percent  of  the  U.S.  customs  levies,  and 
may  be  used  for  a  wide  variety  of  pur- 
poses, including  feeding  the  poor.  Inci- 
dentally, we  have  provided  in  this  bill. 
in  the  special  milk  program  and  the 
.school  Itmch  program,  authority  to  use 


section  32  funds.  This  is  not  at  all  un- 
usual . 

Another  aspect  of  the  matter,  Mr. 
President,  that  is  important,  is  that  we 
iiave  written,  as  a  matter  of  law,  into  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  a  prohibition  against 
utilizing  any  of  these  permanently  ap- 
propriated section  32  funds.  Wc  have 
limited  the  food  stamp  program  specifi- 
cally to  the  amounts  we  have  appro- 
priated. That  is  contained  in  Public  Law 
90-91  It  will  be  noted  tliat  the  food 
stamp  program  is  appropriated  for  the 
pending  appropriation  bill.  My  amend- 
ment would  not  change  that. 

The  Secretary  would  not  be  able  to 
u.se  this  money  tor  food  stamps,  unless 
we  chanucd  the  substantive  law.  which 
obviously  we  cannot  do  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  But  what  he  would  be  free  to 
do  would  be  to  u,se  it  for  commodities  or 
cash  transfers  to  all  his  other  food  as- 
sistance programs.  He  could  use  it  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  for  .school  lunches, 
for  example.  The  evidence  indicates  that 
a  good  many  poor  children  cannot  afford 
to  pay  whatever  they  have  to  ))ay  to  get 
these  lunches.  A  woman  testified  this 
mornin-i  that  she  had  .seven  cnildren  in 
school,  and  they  had  to  pay  3C  cents 
a  day,  which  would  be  $2.10  a  day,  and 
she  ju.st  could  not  pay  it. 

Therefore,  we  should  seek  to  alleviate 
the  situation  now,  until  we  may  later  re- 
consider our  po.sition  on  the  food  stamp 
program,  by  usini;  section  32  funds  t'j 
expand  other  programs,  to  wit,  the  direct 
distribution  program,  .school  lunches,  the 
OEO  emergency  food  programs,  and 
other  existing  efforts  or  any  new  pro- 
grams he  mi-ht  create.  He  could  use 
these  funds  either  to  buy  commodities  for 
use  in  these  programs,  or  he  could  trans- 
fer .section  32  funds  directly.  The  Secre- 
tary seeks  to  have  Congress  free  his 
hands  with  respect  to  his  construction  of 
the  law.  I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with 
it.  but  that  is  his  con.struction  of  the  law. 
That  is  one  reason  why  we  have  had 
these  terrible  rows  with  the  Secretary. 
Wc  liave  asked.  "Why  cannot  the  bu- 
reaucracy somehow  or  other  free  itself  so 
as  to  deal  with  the  situation  of  starva- 
tion. f)r  of  sucli  serious  malnutrition  as 
to  amount  to  .'Starvation?"  His  answer  is. 
"My  hands  are  tied  by  what  Congress  has 
written  into  appropriation  bills" — I  am 
trying  to  untie  his  lianas  with  respect  to 
this  matter  and  accept  his  interpretation 
of  the  law,  a  law  which  apparently  he 
feels  is  absolutely  bindina. 

Tliat  is  the  issue,  Mr.  President.  If  we 
do  untie  his  hands,  it  does  not  mean  that 
he  will  .spend  all  the  S200  million,  but  it 
does  mean  that  he  will  no  longer  have  a 
reason — call  it  an  excuse  if  you  will:  that 
is  v.hat  it  may  be— for  not  applying  it  in 
a  massive  way  to  situations  which  seem 
to  be  causing  so  much  pain  and  anguish 
to  the  countn,-,  which  constitute  a  big 
factor  in  the  agitation  in  Wa-shington 
now,  by  the  so-called  Poor  People's 
March,  and  which  are  in-oducins  such  a 
violent  reaction  in  terms  of  mail  being 
.sent  to  all  Members  of  Congress. 

As  to  the  way  in  which  the  poor  are 
dealt  with  in  terms  of  food,  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  food  stamp  programs 
are  local  option  programs  in  many  coun- 
ties. The  Secretary  cannot  institute  them 
over  local  objections. 

There  has  also  been,  of  course,  a  tre- 


mendous complaint  that,  in  the  ca.se  of 
commodity  distribution,  there  is  a  ver>- 
sharp  limitation  as  to  the  kind  of  com- 
modities wliich  people  .uet.  That  is  very 
restrictive  and  harmful  to  any  ki.id  of  a 
sound  dietary  practice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  yield 
mv.self  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  case 
of  food  stamps,  we  have  the  iJioblern 
that  some  i^eople  do  not  even  have  the 
minimal  amount  of  money  that  is  re- 
quired to  pay  for  food  stamps.  It  might 
be  as  low  as  50  cents.  Still,  they  do  not 
have  even  that  much. 

This  is  not  an  easy  issue.  We  have  the 
findings  of  the  Citizens  Committee  on 
Hunger,  which  claims  that  roughly  300 
coimties  in  the  hunger  categor>-,  out  of 
the  poorest  1,000.  have  no  program.  We 
have  the  counter  argument  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  if  they  do  not  have  it  now, 
they  will  have  it  by  July  1. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  tlie  only  way  in 
which  I  could  see  that  we  could  try  today 
to  touch  the  focal  point  of  the  issue  was 
by  at  least  freeing  the  hands  of  the  Sec- 
retary in  resided  of  this  pool  of  section 
32  funds,  so  that  ne  could  at  least  deal 
with  the  direct  .situation  of  starvation 
and  malnutrition  where  it  cxisLs  until 
we  could  actually  unravel  this  ball  of 
wool  in  order  to  see  what  ouaht  to  be 
done  and  what  ought  not  to  be  done  in 
terms  of  sub.stantive  legislation. 

I  point  out  as  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  by  way  of  legislative  history, 
that  we  would  expect  it  to  be  used  only 
by  the  Secretary  in  cases  of  serious 
hunger  or  in  ca.ses  of  malnutrition  .such 
as  to  represent  a  serious  peril  to  health. 
I  do  not  wish  the  manager  of  the  bill 
to  have  any  idea  that  this  is  some  open 
ended  authorization  to  the  Secretarj-  of 
Agriculture.  And  I  am  not  even  tiying  to 
argue  the  big  issues  which  are  involved 
in  the  food  stamp  plan,  et  cetera.  But  I 
am  confining  myself  to  a  situation  that 
is  appalling  to  us,  no  matter  what  are 
ideological  views — the  fact  that  a  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  tremendous  pool  of  funds  avail- 
able, claims  that  he  cannot  move  into  a 
situation  as  desperate  as  hunger  and 
malnutrition  equivalent  to  hunger. 
Therefore,  I  have  made  my  effort  in  the 
best  way  I  can  define  it — artistic  or  in- 
artistic as  it  may  be,  and  without  neces- 
sarily agreeing  with  him  on  the  law — to 
strike  those  shackles  from  his  hands. 

This  thing  has  been  going  on  for 
months.  We  had  a  terrific  row  with  the 
Secretarj-  of  Agriculture.  He  got  very 
angry  at  me.  as  some  Senators  may  have 
seen  on  television,  months  ago. 

Yet,  in  the  intervening  time,  not 
enough  progress  has  been  made.  The  sit- 
uation continues.  He  makes  the  same 
point  that  he  made  before  when  he  got  so 
angry  at  me— the  fact  that  he  cannot  see 
his  way  under  the  law  as  being  able  to 
do  what  needs  to  bo  done,  but  which  he 
.says  he  cannot  do,  because  his  hands  are 
tied  by  this  provision. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  committee.  I 
could  liave  brought  this  matter  up  on 
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Monday.  However,  unfortunately  I  could 
not  be  present  on  Monday. 

In  the  meantime  the  arguments 
against  it  have  burgeoned  and  boiled  up 
In  the  last  few  days.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  been  very  put  out  at  the 
broadcasting  companies,  and  he  had  a 
press  interview  v.-hich  has  been  placed 
on  the  front  page  of  the  newspapers.  It 
is  this  situation  that  I  am  trying  to  con- 
tend with  in  the  amendment. 

I  hope  the  manager  of  the  bill  will 
accept  it  as  a  good  faith  explanation.  I 
was  unable  to  be  here  on  Monday  to  ex- 
plain this  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  l  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr,  President,  I  will 
yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  i  Mr.  Young  I.  and  next  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  iMr.  Russell  I. 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  was  chair- 
man and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
was  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee  back  in  the  years  when 
the  provision  in  the  bill  was  first  put  into 
effect,  in  the  fiscal  year  1964  Appropria- 
tion Act.  It  has  been  carried  every  year 
since.  It  has  been  a  salutary  measure. 

I  want  the  Senate  to  have  the  back- 
ground from  these  two  great  Senators. 
I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr, 
President.  I  think  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  to  use  section  32  funds  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  for  which  they 
are  now  being  used.  I  refer  to  their  use 
to  help  the  producers  of  penshable  com- 
modities and  the  hungry  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  see  no  need  to  use  these 
funds  to  increase  the  USDA  payroll. 

I  do  nor,  know  of  any  State  that  can- 
not afford  to  hire  welfare  directors.  My 
own  State  does  this.  Evei-y  coimty  in  my 
Stat€  has  a  welfare  director.  Five- 
twelfths  of  the  sales  taxes  collected  are 
dedicated  to  welfare  purposes.  I  assume 
every  other  State  tries  to  take  care  of  the 
poor  people  as  we  do. 

I  did  not  see  that  great  film  that  the 
Senator  talks  about,  but  I  did  read  the 
book.  "Hunger.  USA."  on  which  it  was 
based.  And  I  never  read  a  book  as  in- 
accurate as  that  book.  For  example,  in 
my  State  the  book  lists  eight  coimties  as 
starvation  counties. 

I  checked  with  welfare  directors  there. 
They  said  that  there  was  no  truth  to  it. 
Any  hungry  person  can  get  food  if  he 
wants  it. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  county  in  the  United 
States  that  cannot  get  surplus  food  or 
food  stamps  if  they  need  them. 

I  will  give  some  figures  as  to  what  is 
contained  in  the  bill  and  what  we  are 
doing  with  section  32  funds  under  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  appropria- 
tions to  help  poor  people  and  schoolchil- 
dren. 

In  the  bill  there  is  contained  $225  mil- 
lion for  the  food  stamp  program.  For  the 
school  lunch  program,  there  is  $237,674.- 
000.  For  the  special  milk  program,  there 
Is  $104  million.  For  the  food  distribution, 
there  is  an  estimated  amount  of  $168  mil- 
lion. The  total  amount  is  3734,674,000  as 
against  $666,725,000  last  year. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  county  in  the  Unit- 


ed States,  if  they  are  able  to  present  a 
case  on  behalf  of  their  poor  people  and 
If  the  poor  people  are  really  in  need  of 
food,  that  cannot  get  it  under  the  pres- 
ent system. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  did  more  to  help  poor 
people  than  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  tabulation  to  which  I  re- 
ferred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Fiscal  year  1968  Fiscal  year  1969 

Food  stamp $185,000,000  $225,000  000 

School  lunch 227.825,000  237,674  000 

Special  milk 104.000.000  104  000  000 

Food  distribution 1149.900.  000  '168.000,000 

Total 666.725.000  734,674,000 


'  Fstimate. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
now  such  time  as  he  may  need  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  recall 
very  well  the  insertion  of  the  item  in  the 
fiscal  year  1964  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tion Act. 

The  item  was  placed  in  the  bill  because 
the  committee  wished  to  retain  some 
semblance  of  congressional  surveillance 
and  control  over  spending  in  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Section  32  is  a  very  loosely  drawn  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  In  passing  may  I  say  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  money  is  now  being 
spent  for  the  benefit  of  poor  people  in  the 
purchase  of  surplus  commodities  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  school  lunch  program 
and  to  food  programs  in  various  counties 
of  the  States. 

The  item  was  inserted  in  the  bill  be- 
cause the  Department  was  proposing  to 
use  S285.000  of  the  section  32  funds  for 
the  administrative  expenses  of  other 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

As  I  recall,  it  was  the  old  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  for  which  they  wished 
to  use  the  funds.  Some  of  it  was  for  the 
employment  of  personnel  and  for  travel- 
ing expenses  and  per  diem  payments  to  a 
number  of  experts. 

Mr.  President,  the  item  was  put  into 
the  bill  so  the  Senate  committee  as  an 
agency  of  the  Senate,  and  the  House 
committee  as  an  agency  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  might  have  surveillance 
of  these  funds.  A  great  deal  of  money  is 
involved.  As  I  recall,  some  $700  million 
is  allocated  to  this  fund  each  year. 

They  do  not  always  use  all  of  it.  Some 
of  it  goes  back  to  the  Treasury,  and  the 
idea  of  any  money  reverting  to  the 
Treasury  is.  of  course,  very  painful  to 
some  people. 

This  provision  should  not  be  stricken 
without  having  .some  hearings  as  to  the 
reasons  for  this  action  and  the  effect  it 
will  have  on  the  overall  program  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

There  is  too  much  at  issue  here  to 
strike  this  limitation  on  such  a  sketchy 
testimony  as  was  afforded  by  the  state- 


ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
With  all  deference  to  him,  he  does  not  ijo 
into  nor  consider  its  possible  impact  upon 
other  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

These  section  32  funds  should  not  be 
used  for  administrative  expen.'^e.s 
throughout  the  Department,  and  if  thi.s 
provision  is  stricken  from  the  bill,  they 
can  and  will  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

I  believe  this  matter  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  committee  hearings,  before  any 
such  drastic  action  as  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  taken. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  allow  me  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  by  yielding  momentarily? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
strongly  to  this  amendment,  for  several 
reasons. 

The  first  reason  I  cite  is  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York,  who 
offers  this  amendment  on  the  floor,  is  a 
member  of  our  subcommittee,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  our  full  committee,  and  did  not 
attend  the  hearings  when  this  mattrr 
was  before  the  committee.  Until  thi.s 
morning,  he  has  not  suggested  anything 
be  done  along  the  line  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  that  is  playiiig 
quite  fair  with  the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  who  have  worked  hard,  who 
have  attended  the  hearings,  who  have 
attended  the  markups.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  the  way  to  go  about  getting  legis- 
lation. 

The  second  point  is  this:  This  pro'.i- 
sion  was  placed  in  the  bill  long  before  I 
became  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
I  was  a  member  of  the  subcommittee. 
And  it  was  done  so  because  misuses  of 
section  32  funds  were  being  made  and 
others  were  being  suggested  which  the 
committee  felt  should  not  be  made  with- 
out having  some  kind  of  congressional 
supervision. 

The  particular  feature  that  was  sug- 
gested was  the  payment  of  per  diem  and 
mileage  expenses  to  the  amount,  as  I  re- 
call—and the  clerk  has  just  told  me  it 
also  is  his  recollection — of  approximately 
8285,000  that  year,  which  they  wanted  to 
use  in  that  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
the  proper  way  for  Federal  money  to  be 
used.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  proper  exer- 
cise of  our  own  discretion,  to  allow  that 
kind  of  practice  or  to  allow  a  situation 
under  which  that  kind  of  practice  could 
result. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
attention  is  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
makes  his  proposal  at  a  veiy  dangerous 
time.  The  Kennedy  round  reductions  of 
tariff  go  into  effect  as  of  July  1.  We  do 
not  know  what  the  result  will  be  by  way 
of  reduction  of  tariff  receipts:  and  Sen- 
ators know,  of  course,  that  the  amount 
of  section  32  funds  in  any  one  year  de- 
pends upon  the  amount  of  tariff  receipts. 
30  percent  of  which  is  dedicated  to  this 
fund,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  is  ear- 
marked for  use  in  preventing  surpluses  in 
highly  perishable  crops — fruits,  vegeta- 
bles, meats,  poultry,  and  the  like — from 
tearing  down  the  value  of  the  production 
which  is  needed  by  our  country. 

There  is  a  limit  upon  how  much  can 
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be  used  in  any  one  commodity.  That 
limit  has  had  to  be  approached  3  times 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate— always  for  meat,  I  believe  once  it 
was  for  red  meat,  and  twice  for  pork,  or 
vice  versa.  Approximately  $100  million  a 
year  had  to  be  used  to  prevent  surplus 
production  of  those  imiiortant  meats 
from  tearing  down  the  value  of  the  rest 
of  the  meat  which  was  needed  by  our 
Nation, 

The  fact  is  that  this  amendment,  as  it 
has  been  continued  in  this  bill  for  the 
la.st  6  years,  simply  provides  that 
except  as  authorized  annually  in  this  bill, 
and  except  for  certain  permanent  trans- 
fers out  of  section  32,  which  we  have 
agreed  to  by  legislation — one  for  the  aid 
of  the  fishery  people  and  one  for  the 
formulation  and  administration  of  mar- 
keting agreements.  We  feel  that  market- 
ing agreements,  as  applicable  to  perish- 
able commodities,  is  one  of  the  pieces  of 
machinery  allowed  by  law  which  should 
help  to  avert  surpluses.  So  we  have  al- 
lowed by  law  the  use  of  82,950,000  for  the 
administration  and  development  of  mar- 
keting agreements  and  orders. 

We  have  allowed  other  sums  which  are 
mentioned  in  this  bill,  which  have  some 
relation  to  the  general  subject  matter. 
We  iiave  allowed  8104  million  a  year  to  be 
directed  for  the  special  school  milk  pro- 
gram. We  have  no  objection  to  that  con- 
tinuing. Over  the  years,  we  have  allowed 
S45  million  a  year  for  the  school  lunch 
pro.aram,  and  that  is  stepped  up  this  year 
to  864.325,000. 

We  are  not  insensible  to  the  thought 
that  the  school  lunch  program  needs 
help.  The  surplus  purchase  program,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  has  been  one  of  the  great 
contributors  to  the  school  lunch  program. 
When  commodities  are  taken  off  the 
market  by  a  section  32  purchase,  the  first 
and  dearest  objective  for  the  use  of  those 
commodities  is  their  being  placed  into 
the  school  lunch  program. 

So  we  believe  that  the  continuation 
of  this  program  is  wise  and  has  proved 
necessary.  It  would  be  unwise  to  discon- 
tinue the  program  at  the  very  time  when 
we  need  to  transfer,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  all  that  is  not  really  needed  for 
.section  32  purposes.  This  would  be  the 
most  unwise  time  we  could  move  to  take 
this  provision  out  of  the  law. 

This  provision  insists  upon  the  use  of 
.section  32  funds  for  approved  section  32 
purposes,  as  approved  by  Congress;  and 
then  the  remainder  of  it.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  carryover  of  8300  million  as 
provided  for  by  law.  goes  into  the 
general  revenue  fund  each  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  not  had  as 
much  use  for  section  32  funds  in  the 
last  2  or  3  years  as  we  sometimes  have 
had.  because  there  have  not  been  huae 
surpliLses  that  were  selling  at  a  loss  to 
people  in  the  fields  of  perishable  com- 
modities, such  as  has  sometimes  existed 
in  the  past.  Frankly,  looking  at  the  pic- 
ture as  it  is  now  developing.  I  believe  we 
will  have  more  need  for  section  32  pur- 
chases this  year  than  we  have  had  for 
the  last  2  or  3  years.  When  I  look  at  the 
price  of  meat,  when  I  look  at  the  price  of 
poultiy,  when  I  look  at  the  price  of  some 
fruits  and  vegetables.  I  believe  we  will 
have  real  need  for  this  provision. 


I  believe  we  have  been  careful  and 
even  generous  in  caring  for  other  needs 
that  are  not  strictly  section  32  objectives, 
and  I  have  mentioned  some  of  them 
already. 

I  hope  that  we  shall  not  disturb  this 
.salutary  provision  of  the  law,  which  has 
been  carried  forward  for  the  last  6  years: 
or.  if  we  seriously  believe  it  should  be 
disturbed,  that  we  will  make  it  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  proper  liearings  at  the 
proper  time  in  our  committee,  .so  that  we 
can  know  what  is  happening,  rather  than 
have  .somethinK  simply  thrown  into  the 
lap  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  at  the  time  of  consideration  of 
the  bill,  by  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, who  is  also  a  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  who  has  never  previously 
.sugge.sted  that  such  a  course  would  be 
followed. 

The  committees  have,  therefore,  not 
had  a  chance  to  consider  it.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLI^ND  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Do  I  understand  there 
was  no  testimony  before  the  "ommittee 
on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  there  is  any  testi- 
mony I  have  no  recollection  of  it.  There  is 
mucli  testimony  in  the  hearings  as  to  the 
use  of  the  section  32  fund  and  our  desire 
to  continue  that.  We  even  .showed  a  desire 
to  enlarge  the  use  of  it  for  the  .school 
lunch  program  and  we  have  been  rather 
generous  in  allocating  fo'-  it.  We  allocated 
SI 5  million  this  year  for  some  research 
programs,  as  the  Senator  may  recall.  We 
do  not  want  to  be  .'^tincy  in  any  way  and 
this  committee  cannot  be  charged  with 
being  insensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  poor 
or  insensitive  to  the  needs  of  school- 
children. 

To  the  contraiT,  we  have  gone  far 
beyond  the  action  of  the  other  body  in 
those  fields.  My  feeling  is  that  this  is  a 
very  meritorious  provision,  long  con- 
tinued in  the  bill,  and  this  is  the  very 
worst  time  to  discontinue  it.  when  we 
need  money  to  be  saved,  when  we  need 
congre.ssional  supervLsion  of  spending, 
and  when  we  do  not  need  to  turn  loose  to 
a  governmental  official  large  .sums  as  this 
might  involve,  as  large  as  8230  million, 
for  spending  in  any  direction  that  the 
Secretary  or  liis  people  may  require. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  tariff 
revenues  will  certainly  go  down  begin- 
ning July  1.  this  is  tire  worst  time  possi- 
ble to  suggest  a  depletion  of  section  32 
funds. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
miiiutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  Secretary 
Freeman  told  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  that  section  32  of 
the  Agriculture  Act  of  1935  prevented 
liim  from  feeding  the  hungry.  I  do  not 
think  he  is  right,  but  if  he  is  right,  and 
he  might  be.  let  us  take  .section  32  out 
of  the  way  so  that  the  hungiy  can  be 
fed.  I  can  think  of  no  better  time  to  do 
it  than  now.  right  after  that  extraordi- 
nary documentary  film  produced  for 
television  by  CBS,  entitled  "Hunger  in 
America,"    which    incidentally    will    be 


shown  in  15  minutes  in  the  Senate  au- 
ditorium in  ttie  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, and  again  at  3  o'clock. 

Hunger  in  America  is  beginning  to  get 
through  to  the  American  people,  and  it 
is  high  time  it  did.  It  is  also  high  time 
that  bureaucrats — and  I  exclude  Mr. 
Freeman  from  that  invidious  descrip- 
tion— were  given  a  clear  green  light  to 
feed  the  hungi->-. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  mianimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  ixiint  three  editorials  as  follows:  An 
editorial  entitled  "A  Mor.sel  for  the 
Starving,"  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  an  editorial  entitled 
"Hunger  in  the  Nation,"  published  in  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  and  an 
editorial  entitled  "Inexcu.sable  Hunger 
in  America.  '  published  in  the  Pliiladel- 
I)hia  Inquirer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Morsel  for  the  Starving 

More  than  1.3  montlis  have  gone  by  since 
the  first  general  disclosures  of  .starvation  in 
the  Deep  .South  and  now  the  first  trickle  of 
funds  lo  alleviate  the  condition  Is  just  be- 
ginning to  flow  out. 

Aside  :rom  the  sha:ne  of  permitting  ii.ir- 
vation  in  the  world's  most  affluent  nation 
and  the  added  shame  of  taking  so  long  to  do 
something  about  it,  the  prime  realization 
required  at  the  moment  is  that  the  present 
etfort  is  nowhere  near  enough  and  must  be 
substantially  augmented  by  Congress  this 
year 

After  Congress  last  year  amended  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  to  provide  $25  million 
this  year  and  S50  million  next  for  relief  'if 
those  needing  food,  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  rhopped  the  tirst-year  allocation 
to  $10  million.  The  first  $5  million  of  that-- 
for  dispersal  of  food  and  medicine  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  256  coun- 
ties in  21  states— Is  Ju.-st  now  beginning  to 
be  paid  out 

Of  the  remaining  S5  million,  .ibout  half 
•.vill  go  into  the  lood  stJimp  program,  whlcii 
has  lately  run  out  of  funds,  ai^.d  the  re- 
mainder will  go  to  a  variety  of  programs, 
including  some  payments  to  families  who 
cannot  afford  to  buy  the  food  stainps.  no 
matter  liow  great  a  bargain  they  are 

This  has  been  a  situation  encountered  by 
the  poor  all  over  the  country,  including 
Philadelphia,  and  should  prompt  a  restudy 
of  the  program. 

Not  only  are  the  programs  skimpy,  the 
information  about  sUirvation  in  .\merica  is 
rudimentary  At  las-t  year's  Senate  subcom- 
mittee hearings,  it  was  revealed  that  no 
agency  of  the  Government  knew  how  ex- 
tensive the  condition  was.  Provision  was  then 
made  in  the  Partnership  for  Health  .^ct  for 
a  study  to  find  out.  but  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  allocated  no  funds  for  it  and  no 
study  has  been  started. 

The  conclusion  must  be:  not  only  do  we 
tolerate  starvation,  we  don't  want  to  know- 
much  about  It. 


HtJNCER    IN    THE    N.\TION 

The  gap  in  the  Federal  Government's 
knowledge  about  the  extenslveness  of  hunger 
and  starvation  in  the  L'nited  States  h.as  now 
been  bridged— not  by  the  Government,  but 
by  a  private  orgamzation.  the  Citizens' 
Board  of  Inquiry  Into  Hunger  and  Malnutri- 
tion. It  is  one  more  chapter  m  our  question- 
.;b!e  record  of  dealing  with  this  national 
problem. 

Ten  million  people,  at  least — more  than 
the  total  population  of  Belgium — are  victims 
of  hunger,  the  Citizens'  Board  found.  Fed- 
eral food  programs  cover  only  5  4  million 
of  the  9  million  poor,  and  not  the  poorest 
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of  the  poor,  at  that.  The  Citizens'  group  calls 
the  surplus  food  and  food  stamp  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  failure, 
much  of  the  blame  resting  with  Influential 
members  of  Congress  who  have  prevented 
the  programs  from  being  effective.  They  rec- 
ommend that  emergency  food  programs  and 
free  food  stamps  based  on  income  tax  re- 
turns be  handled  by  either  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  or  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

To  a  small  degree,  this  is  the  direction  In 
which  government  already  has  begun  turn- 
ing. The  tiny  trickle  of  emergency  food 
funds  that  began  to  flow  out  of  Washing- 
ton last  month—  a  good  year  after  the  first 
general  disclosures  of  starvation  and  hun- 
ger—went out  through  the  OEO  E.xcept  for 
the  physical  fact  that  food  was  being  han- 
dled, there  never  has  been  any  fundamental 
reason  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
administer  the  programs.  They  are.  In  fact, 
quite  apart  from  the  department's  prime 
mission. 

It  IS  high  time  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment seriously  undertook  to  eliminate  hun- 
ger in  this  affluent  land.  A  proposal  by  Sen- 
ator George  McGovern  for  a  special  and 
sesrchlng'-tnquiry  by  the  US.  Senate  into  all 
aspects  of  the  programs  now  supposedly 
dealing  with  this  problem  certainly  appears 
to  merit  immediate  approval. 

Inexcusable  HnNCER  in  America 

The  charge  by  a  committee  of  private  citi- 
zens that  there  is  detailed  and  explicit  evi- 
dence of  chronic  hunger  of  a  "desperate"  na- 
ture in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  but 
primarily  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  in 
spite  of  the  vast  abundance  of  this  Nation's 
food  production  and  largesse  to  the  needy 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  demands  immedi- 
ate attention  from  State  and  local  agencies 
and  the  Federal  Government. 

A  principal  blame  for  this  situation  Is  fas- 
tened by  the  committee  on  misconceptions 
in  the  handling  of  Federal  food  programs 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  funded  by  Congress.  The  committee 
charges  these  are  "designed  and  adminis- 
tered" to  maximum  agriculture  income.  All 
other  objectives,  it  says,  "always  yield  to 
this  one." 

About  the  actual  existence  of  large  scale 
suifering  there  seems  little  reason  for  doubt. 
The  Citizens'  Board  of  Inquiry  into  Hunger 
and  Malnutrition  has  spent  nine  months 
studying  the  evidence  and  touring  the  coun- 
try. It  found  256  "hunger  counties"  in  20 
States  where  a  total  of  millions  of  people 
•'must  go  without  food  for  days  each 
month."  It  describes  the  prevalenceof  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  among  the  poor  in  such 
counties,  particularly  in  Georgia  and  Missis- 
sippi, as   "desperate  and  shocking." 

It  reported  a  second  group  of  counties  in 
other  States,  including  eight  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  a  "serious  hunger  problem"  exists  pri- 
ni.arily  because  food  and  welfare  programs 
reach  less  than  25  percent  of  the  poor. 

More  study  may  be  needed  to  find  a  per- 
manent remedy,  but  while  people  suffer,  the 
Inescapable  immediate  need  is  for  corrective 
steps.  Congress  might  well  heed  the  Board's 
advice  that  Federal  food  programs  be  re- 
moved irom  the  administration  of  the  Agri- 
culture Department.  Responsible  agencies  in 
our  own  Commonwealth  should  forego  the 
usual  indignant  denials  and  concentrate  on 
eliminating  the  horrible  conditions  found  by 
the  Committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
LUianimous  coiiseuD  Co  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  transcript  of  the  CBS  pro- 
gram "Huniier  In  America."  as  broadcast 
over  CBS  Television  on  May  21.  1968. 

There  beiiig  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Charles  Kuralt.  Hunger  's  hard  to  recog- 
nize in  Americ.i.  We  know  It  in  other  places, 
like  Asia  and  Africa.  But  these  children,  all 
of  them,  are  Americans.  And  all  of  them  are 
hungry. 

Hunger  Is  easy  to  recognize  when  it  looks 
like  this.  This  baby  is  djing  of  starvation. 
He  was  an  American.  Now  he  is  dead. 
(Announcement.) 

Announcer.  Here  for  CBS  Reports  is 
Charles  Kuralt. 

KUHALT.  Food  Is  the  most  basic  of  all  hu- 
man needs  Man  can  manage  to  live  without 
shelter,  without  clothing,  even  without  love. 
Poverty,  unpleasant  :is  it  is,  is  bearable.  But 
man  can't  remain  alive  without  food. 

America  is  the  richest  country  In  the 
world,  in  fact  the  richest  country  in  history. 
We  spend  a  colossal  amount  of  money  one 
and  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year— to  feed  the 
rest  of  the  world.  But  this  spring  a  private 
agency.  Tlie  Citizens  Board  of  Inquiry,  con- 
sisting of  distinguished  leaders  in  many 
fields,  released  an  exhaustive  report  claim- 
ing that  serious  hunger  exists  in  many  places 
in  the  United  States. 

Out  of  a  total  population  of  200  million, 
the  report  states,  30  million  Americans  are 
Impoverished,  with  family  income  below 
$3,000  a  year.  Five  million  of  these  people 
are  helped  by  two  existing  Federal  Pood 
Programs.  Now  a  new  figure  must  be  added: 
Of  the  30  million  who  are  Impoverished  ten 
million  Americans,  whether  or  not  they  are 
reached  by  Federal  aid.  are  hungry.  That's 
Just  the  arithmetic.  Unfortunately,  ihe  prob- 
lem Is  all  too  human. 

CBS  News  has  spent  the  last  ten  months 
Investigating  hunger  In  America.  We  selected 
four  areas  of  the  country  to  examine  close- 
ly. Tonight  we  present  our  results. 

San  Antonio.  Texas.  Is  celebrating  its  250th 
birthday  with  an  international  exposition, 
HemisFalr  '68.  Thirty-two  foreign  countries 
with  pavilions,  restaurants,  amusements  and 
exhibits  are  helping  San  Antonio  congratu- 
late itself  on  its  growth  and  progress.  There 
is  a  skyride.  a  monorail,  and.  of  course,  the 
usual  600-foot  tower  with  the  revolving 
restaurant  on  top.  Texas  Governor  John  Con- 
nally  says  HemisFalr  has  turned  the  down- 
town area  "from  slum  to  jewel  box." 

But  the  jewels  don't  glitter  very  brightly 
on  the  other  side  of  town  where  400.000 
Mexican-Americans  live,  half  the  city's  pop- 
ulation. Most  of  them  are  crowded  Into  what 
city  officials  refer  to  as  "poverty  tracks." 
Mexican-Americans  face  a  language  barrier. 
and  like  most  poor  people,  they  suffer  from 
lack  of  skills  and  unemployment.  A  hard 
time  earning  means  a  hard  time  eating.  A 
quarter  of  San  Antonio's  Mexican-Americans. 
100.000  people,  are  hungry  all  the  time. 

CBS  News  Correspondent  David  Culhane 
found  out  how  himgry  from  a  woman  with 
six  children  and  an  unemployed  husband. 

Culhane.  Do  you  have  any  food  In  the 
house  now? 

Mrs.  Medrano.  No.  sir.  I  haven't  got  any- 
thing. 

CuLH.\NE.  What  do  you  tell  your  children 
when  they  come  home  and  there  Is  no  food? 
Mrs.  Medrano.  That  we  haven't   got  any- 
thing to  eat  and  they  just  have  to  lay  down 
Uke  that  until  the  next  day  and  see  if  we  can 
find  something  to  eat. 
Culhane.  And  that's  it? 
Mrs.  Medrano.  Yes.  sir.  They  Just  come  in 
and  drink  some  water  aiid  go  to  bed. 

Kuralt.  Father  Ralph  Ruiz,  a  Catholic 
priest,  lives  and  works  with  the  poorest  of 
San  Antonio's  Mexican-Americans.  He  is  a 
missionary  among  his  own  people.  Father 
Ruiz  gives  out  food  as  often  as  he  does 
Communion.  Prayer,  Father  Ruiz  knows,  Is 
not  what  a  man  Wiints  when  his  stomach  is 
empty. 

Ruiz.  Many  people  expect  to  see  hunger 
in  the  faces  of  children  or  of  other  people. 
Hunger  Is  felt  and  when  you  begin  to  see 
hunger  in  the  faces  oi  people,  it  Is  because 


they  no  longer  feel  that  hunger  I've  asked 
them.  "Are  yuu  hungry.'  How  are  you  doing?" 
"No,  no.  Father,  we're  doing  fine."  "What 
did  you  have  to  eat?'  I  asked  them.  "We  had 
beans  and  tortillas."  "When?"  "This  morn- 
ing," "And  this  afternoon?"  "We  had  beans 
and  tortillas."  "And  what  tire  you  going  to  eat 
tonight?'    "Beans  and   tortillas." 

I  lun  a  Mexic, Ill-American  myself  and  I  love 
beans  and  turiillas  and  chile,  but  I  also  love 
nieat.  milk,  chee.se.  And  if  anybody  thinks  the 
poor  eat  tortillas  and  beans  and  that  alone 
Ijecause  they  love  it.  they  are  naive. 

Many  times  children  get  pennies,  nickels, 
dimes,  and  the  first  thing  they  do  is  rtui  to 
the  store  and  buy  junk  like  candles,  ixjtato 
chips,  things  like  that,  and  we  criticize 
them.  Look  at  those  kids  running  to  the  store 
and  buying  that  junk.  But  these  little  fel- 
lows instinctively  go  and  buy  these  .sweets 
and  so  on  because  it  will  do  away  with  their 
hunger.  It  will  mitigate  their  hunger.  For 
these  people — my  people — education  is  a  lux- 
ury. The  mind  comes  in  second  place  when 
the  stomach  is  empty. 

■i'  tu?  Jerry.  Pasa  a  escuela? 
Jerry  Si. 

Ruiz.  Hablius  Ongles? 
Jerry.  Poquito. 

Ruiz.  OK.  What  school  do  you  go  to? 
.Terry.  Southside. 

Ruiz.  South.side.  How  far  is  schix)!  from 
here? 

Jerry.  Eight. 
Ruiz.  Eight  what? 
Jerry.  Eight  miles. 

Ruiz.  Is  it  a  high  school,  or  a  junior  high 
school? 

Jerry.  Junior  high. 

Ruiz.  Junior  high.  When  you  go  to  school 
there,  do  you  take  lunch  with  you? 
Jerry.  No,  sir. 

Ruiz.  And  what  do  you  eat  at  noon  then? 
Jep.ry-.   Nothing. 

Ruiz,  Do  they  have — do  they  have  a  cafe- 
teria there? 
Jerry.  Yes.  sir. 

Ruiz.  Do  they  know  that  you  eat  nothing 
at  noon? 

Jerry.  I  guess  not. 

Ruiz.  How  much  does  lunch  cost  over 
there? 

Jerry.  Thirty-five. 

Ruiz.  Do  you  have  35  cents  to  buv  vour 
food  with? 
Jerry.  No.  sir. 

Ruiz.  In  the  mornings  when  you  go  to 
school,  do  you  always  have  breakfast  here 
at  home? 

Jerry.  Yes.  sir. 

Ruiz.  What  do  you  have  for  breakfast  here 
at  home? 

Jerry.  Beans. 

RuEZ.  Beans.  What  time  do  you  quit  school 
e-\-ery  day? 

Jerry.  Three-thirty. 

Ruiz.  Till  three-thirty.  So  from  morning 
till  three-thirty,  vou  have  nothing  else  to 
eat? 

Jerry,  No.  sir. 
Ruiz,  Besides  beans? 
Jerry.  Yes. 

Ruiz.  How  are  you  able  to  work,  in  tchool. 
and  to  study  If  you  have  nothing  to  eat  at 
noon? 

Jerry,  I  don't  know. 

Ruiz.  They  don't  know  what  it  is  to  have 
meat  at  least  once  a  week.  They  don't  know 
what  It  IS  to  have  milk  at  least  once  a  day 
for  their  children.  They  don't  know  what  it 
is  to  have  a  dessert.  They've  never  had  a  des- 
sert. .All  these  things  to  them  are  Uke  a  star, 
able  to  be  seen,  unable  to  be  attained. 

Kuralt.  San  Antonio's  answer  to  hunger 
for  the  last  fourteen  years  has  been  sitrpUis 
commoditie.s.  Surplus  commodities  are  foods 
that  farmers  cannot  sell  and  nobody  else 
wants.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
buys  surplus  crops  from  farmers  and  ^ets  rid 
of  them  by  giving  them  to  the  poor.  For 
farmers   and   the  Government,  commodities 
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are  a  convenience;  for  the  poor  they  are  sim- 
ply an  inadequate  dole.  The  program  con- 
sists largely  of  dumping  excesses  rather  than 
providing  essentials.  In  April,  for  instance, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  distributed 
1,400,000  pounds  of  peanut  butter.  The  pro- 
gram has  not  changed  since  it  was  conceived 
of  in  the  1930's,  Commodities  are  still  given 
to  three  and  a  half  million  Americans  in 
1.272  counties.  Commodities  are  most  notable 
for  the  foods  they  do  not  include:  there  are 
no  green  vegetables,  no  eggs,  no  fresh  meat, 
fresh  milk  ur  fruit.  No  one  claims  that  sur- 
plus commodities  are  anything  but  a  diet 
supplement,  but  for  all  too  many  of  those 
who  receive  them,  commodities  are  the  entire 
diet. 

The  poor  are  alive  because  they  cat:  they 
are  malnourished  because  of  what  they  eat. 
Fat  people  can  be  liungry  people. 

Culhane.  1  understand  that  you've  been 
ill.  Can  you  tell  me  about  it? 

Woman.  Well,  it  started  when  I  was  ex- 
pecting my  baby,  about  nine  months — al- 
most a  year.  I  got  sick  and  the  doctor  said 
that  I  had  to  stay  in  bed  for  quite  a  while, 
which  I  did  and.  well,  I  was  supposed  to  be 
in  so  many  ways  on  a  diet,  but  I  couldn't 
afford  them  on  account  that  my  husband  is 
not  making  enough  moiiey  to  support  a  1am- 
ily,  which  is  nine  in  the  family. 

Culhane.  What  did  he  say  that  you  should 
eat? 

Woman.  Well,  he — he  recommends  that  I 
had  to  eat — either  I  eat  these  things  or  if  I 
keep  on  gaining — The  truth  is.  if  I  keep  on 
gaining  and  eating  starch  things.  I  woii't 
last  long. 

Kuralt.  Hunger  is  never  so  devastating  as 
in  a  child.  Never  so  horrifying  as  in  what  It 
may  drive  a  child  to  do.  Social  Worker  Mary 
Garcia  sees  many  such  children. 

Culhane.  Miss  Garcia,  why  is  this  girl  be- 
ing detained? 

Miss  Garcia.  She  was  picked  up  for  solicit- 
ing for  prostitution. 

Culhane.  How  old  is  she? 

Miss  Garcia.  She's  eleven. 

Culhane.  Eleven.  Is  this  an  unusual  case? 

Miss  Garcia.  Well.  yes.  unusual  because 
of  her  age:  b;it  I  do  have  quite  a  number 
of  girls  that  are  involved  in  It. 

Culhane.  Why  would  a  girl  of  this  age  go 
into  prostitution? 

Miss  Garcia.  Well.  In  talking  to  them,  the 
reason  they  give  me  Is  that  they  do  it  so 
ihat  they  can  get  the  money  to  buy  food. 
Because  they  don't  have  any  at  home. 

Kuralt.  Saii  Antonio  has  four  County 
Commissioners,  and  their  opinions  vary.  .\.  J. 
Ploch  is  the  Senior  Commissioner.  He  has 
,'erved  five  successive  terms — for  the  last 
18  years.  David  Culhane  asked  Commissioner 
Ploch  about  the  children  in  San  Antonio  who 
are  not  getting  enough  food. 

Ploch.  Well,  why  are  they  not  getting 
enough  food?  Because  the  father  won't  work 
and  I  mean  won't  work.  If  they  won't  work, 
do  you  expect  the  taxpayer  to  raise  all  the 
kids?  First  let's  do  something  with  their 
daddies,  and  then.  ves.  take  care  of  the  kids. 

Culhane.  I  wonder  whether  these  chil- 
dren who  are  liot  getting  a  proper  diet  are 
going  to  be  able  to  learn  properly  in  school? 

Ploch,  Well,  what  do  you  mean  "learn 
properly  in  school?"  Do  you  really  need 
school?  Other  than.  say.  an  eighth  grade  ed- 
ucation? That's  another  thing  people  keep 
talking  about — this  education — college  ed- 
ucation. It's  not  necessary. 

Culhane.  What  do  you  do  about  the  chil- 
dren who  are  not  getting  enough   to  eat? 

Ploch,  Well.  I  don't  know  about  that,  be- 
cause that's  really  the  problem  of  the  father. 
Now.  what  to  do  about  the  man,  I  don't 
know,  but  you'll  always  have  that  condi- 
Tion,  because  if  yoti  don't  have  that  condi- 
tion, then  you'll  never  have  Indians  and 
chiefs  and  you've  got  to  have  Indians  and 
chiefs. 


Culhane  I'm  not  sure  I  understand  what 
you  mean.  You  mean  that  you'll  always  have 
hunger? 

Ploch.  Not  necessarily — yes,  you'll  always 
have  it,  because  some  men  just  ain't  worth 
a  dime.  You'll  always  have  hunger,  yes. 

Kuralt.  San  Antonio  has  one  charity  hos- 
pital. The  Robert  B  Green,  David  Culhane 
talked  with  Mrs.  Vera  Burke,  who  Is  di- 
rector of  Social  Services  at  this  hospital. 

Ctn.HANE.  Mrs.  Burke,  how  many  of  these 
people  would  you  say  are  malnourished? 

Mrs.  Burke.  Well.  I  would  s.iv  in  one  way 
or  aiiotiier  all  of  them  are  malnourished  and 
we  see  in  this  clinic  300  patients  every  day 
during  the  week  and  about  200  every  single 
day  of  the  week  in  the  emergency  room.  Many 
of  our  patients  arrive  here  without  having 
had  breakfast:  all  of  them  we  know  have 
inadequate  food  budgets  ana  inadequate 
diets,  and  one  of  the  problems  in  treating 
patients  with  inadequate  diets  is  that  you 
have  a  prolonged  period  of  recovery  due  to 
inadequate  lood  intake  and  inadequate  pro- 
tein. Specifically  these  patients  eat  a  high 
.starchy  diet  which  is  not  conducive  to  good — 
speedy  recovery. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  malnutrition  and 
their  hard  li\es.  many  of  them  look  10.  even 
20  years  older  than  they  really  are.  Many  of 
these  patients  will  be  told  that  they  must 
have  certain  foods.  None  of  them  will  be  able 
to  buy  even  the  basic  diet  that  the  doctors 
tell  them  to  have  As  a  social  woi-ker.  the 
first  impact  that  the  ho.spital  in  San  .iintonlo 
made  on  me  was  one  of  great  shock,  because 
in  the  ten  years  that  I  worked  at  Bellevue 
Hospital  In  New  York.  I  never  saw  patients 
with  as  much  malnutrition  as  I  encountered 
here.  Most  particularly  this  occurs  in  the 
pediatric  service. 

Kuralt.  Three  wards  at  the  Robert  B. 
Green  Hosoital  are  constsntlv  filled  with 
babies  admitted  because  of  malnutritloii  and 
diarrhea.  In  a  small  child  who  is  poorly 
nourished  to  begin  with,  diarrhea  can  be 
fatal.  These  babies  are  from  six  months  to 
more  than  a  year  old. 

Mrs.  Burke,  riiink.  if  you  will,  of  a  baby 
over  .1  year  old  weighing  less  than  five 
pounds.  They  come  here  weighing  less  than 
they  did  when  they  were  born.  But  the  awful 
fact  is  that  after  these  months  of  treatment. 
we  send  these  babies  back  home  where  there 
IS  no  milk  and  the  liutrjtion  is  so  poor  that 
they  return  to  the  hospital  again  and  again 
and  again. 

Kuralt.  Because  of  malnutrition,  the 
wards  for  premature  babies  are  also  con- 
stantly filled.  Malnutrition — a  problem  lor 
the  mother — can  become  a  tragedy  for  her 
baby. 

Mrs.  Burke.  There  is  a  distinct  correlation 
between  the  food  that  a  mother  receives  dur- 
ing pregmncy  and  the  kind  of  a  delivery  she 
is  going  to  have.  With  inadequate  nutrition, 
there  is  also  a  strong  risk  that  the  baby  will 
be  premature  or  will  be  cf  premature 
weight — less  than  five  pounds — even  if  born 
at  full  term. 

Kuralt.  Many  of  these  babies  born  of  mal- 
nourished mothers  weigh  as  little  as  n  pouiid 
and  a  half  They  must  be  fed  intravenously 
and  they  require  constant  medical  attention. 
Some  have  to  remain  In  isolets  for  more  thin 
eight  months,  still  weighing  less  than  a  baby 
should  at  birth. 

Mrs.  Burke.  Their  lives  are  constantly  in 
jeopardy.  They  have  a  very  hard  time  making 
it  to  live,  but  with  the  special  care  that  they 
get.  many  do  manage  to  survive. 

Kt"RALT.  Some  of  the  babies  do  not  survive. 

I  Announcement  i 

Annojncer.  Here  again  is  Charles  Kuralt. 

Kuralt.  Loudoun  County.  Virginia.  Is  any- 
thing but  a  poverty  pocket.  It  is  headquarters 
for  the  so-called  horsey  set.  The  county  con. 
tains  liunt  clubs,  jjrivate  schools,  and 
arlEtocratic  race  meets  that  mingle  the 
pedigrees  of  the  horses  with  those  of  their 


owners.  Tlie  trappings  of  wealth  are  every- 
where. Loudoun  County  is  only  25  miles  out- 
side Washington.  DC.  It  is  the  home  of  dis- 
tinguished legislators  like  Senator  Everett 
Dirksen.  celebrities  like  Arthur  Godfrey. 
Society  here  is  studded  with  American 
nobility — names  like  du  Pont,  Mellon  ajid 
Whitney. 

Hunger  is  the  last  thing  an  outsider  would 
expect  to  find;  indeed  it  might  be  the  last 
thing  he  would  find.  Yet  hidden  away  In 
Loudoun  County  are  thousands  of  shacks 
where  tenant  farmers  lead  a  marginal  exist- 
ence. Loudoun  County,  like  one-third  of  the 
counties  In  America,  has  no  Federal  Food 
Program. 

Dr.  Stephen  Granger,  the  Loudoun  County 
Medical  officer,  knows  and  treats  many  of  the 
tenant  families.  Dr.  Granger  told  us  the 
households  have  too  many  members  and  too 
little  food. 

Dr.  Granger.  In  Loudoun  County  the 
families  of  the  tenant  larmers  tend  Uj  be 
large,  and  the  children  get  neither  the  right 
food  nor  enough  food.  Their  diet  is  heavy 
on  starch,  mainly  potatoes,  and  very  light  on 
protein.  The  physical  effects  of  this  poor  diet 
are  strlkirtg.  The  children  have  kind  of  a 
hollow  lifeless  look — stringy  hair,  a  pasty 
complexion,  a  dead  look  about  their  eyes. 
There  is  a  hopeless  feeling  that  springs  al- 
most physically  from  these  children.  But  bad 
diet  affects  brain  tissues  as  well,  a  child's 
ability  to  think  and  to  learn.  Perliaps  the 
worst  damage  is  done  during  infancy  when 
the  child  Is  completely  dependent  and  help- 
less. Tlie  brain  damage  is  not  reversible.  It 
can't  be  changed.  Not  by  Christmas  baskets. 
not  by  hot  lunches  when  he  starts  school. 
or  anything  else,  one  year  from  now  or  Ave 
years  from  now. 

Kl-halt.  Dr.  Granger's  staff  of  Public  Health 
Nurses  has  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  flstur- 
ing  out  ways  for  these  families  to  eat  a  little 
bit  better — how  to  get  the  right  kind  of  lood. 
and  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  it. 

Mrs.  Barrett.  I  see  the  youngsters  are  all 
up  aren't  they?  Has  she  had  her  lunch? 

Mrs.  Hopkins.  Not  yet. 

Mrs.  Barrett.  What  does  she  eat  for  lunch? 

Mrs.  Hopkins.  She  eats  from  the  table. 

Mrs.  Barrett.  What  she  going  to  have  for 
her  lunch  today? 

Mrs.  Hopkins.  Well,  we  don't  know. 

Mrs.  Barrett.  You  don't  know  what's  being 
prepared  yet? 

Mrs.  Hopkins.  No. 

Mrs.  Barrett.  Dc  you  have  any  baby  food 
in  the  house? 

Mrs.  Hopkins.  Not  yet. 

Mrs.  Barrett  And  this  one  Is  two  weeks 
old. 

Mrs.  Hopkins.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Barrett.  And  you  haven't  started  feed- 
ine  her  her  cereal  yet? 

Mrs.  Hopkins.  No 

Mrs.  Barrett.  Well.  I  would  start  that.  And 
this  child  eats  all  together  from  the  table? 

Mrs.  Hopkins.  Yes. 

Mrs  Barrett.  What  did  she  eat  for  her 
breakfast  this  morning? 

Mrs  Hopkins.  .She  ate  gravy 

Mrs.  Barrett.  She  ate  gravy  for  breakfast. 
Anything  else  besides  gravy? 

Mrs.  Hopkins.  No 

Kltrat.  Tliere  is  an  additional  problem  in 
Loudoun  Ccunty.  Tlie  pride  of  the  jieople. 
Even  If  surplus  ■  food  were  available — and 
it's  not — most  of  them  would  probably  reject 
it,  David  Culhane  talked  to  a  tenant  farm 
wcrker  and  his  v.'lfe. 

Mr.  Jones.  You've  got  to  admit  to  the  fact 
that  you're  pocr  and  you  can't  be — look  down 
on  yourself  because  you're  poor.  You've  got 
to  be  proud  of  It.  and  we're  poor  and  we're 
proud  of  it.  Some  people  are  rich  and  they're 
proud  of  it.  It'c  just  a  way  of — a  way  of  life. 

CniHANE.  Do  vc'i  think  that  you  need 
help? 
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Mr.  Jones.  No.  I  don't  need  no  help.  God 
only  helps  those  that  help  themselves.  Now 
a  man — so  long  as  a  man  has  got  two  hands, 
two  feet  and  a  brain,  nothing — there's  no 
limit. 

CULHANE.  Granted  that  you  try.  but  really 
now.  doesn't  It  sometimes  happen  that  you 
cant  afford  something  that  you  know  they 
should  have'' 

Mrs  Jones.  Well,  usually  when  It  comes 
right  down  to  that  we  usvially  get  what  we 
need  for  the  kids  first,  then  If  we  have  to  go 
without  juice,  or  we  have  to  go  without  some 
Uttle  extra,  we  have  to  buy  less  potatoes  for 
ourselves,  or  less  something  for  ourselves, 
we'll  do  that  In  order  to  get  for  the  kids. 

CtJLHANE  What  would  you  say  about  peo- 
ple who  say  they  want  help? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  consider  them  kind  of 
people — well,  to  put  it  In  plain  words, 
leechers.  because  if  they  can't  help  them- 
selves, they've  got  no  business  being  mar- 
ried. They've  got  no  business  having  children. 
I  want  to  take  care  of  my  family  myself.  I 
didn't  marry — they  didn't  marn,'  me  I  mar- 
ried my  wife  and  I  have  two  children  and 
it's  up  to  me  to  take  care  of  them,  not  re- 
ceive handouts  That's  a  btun.  Lf  I  want  to  be 
a  bum.  I'll  go  to  Wasiilngton.  There's  plenty 
of  them    ' 

KtJRALT.  Dr.  Granger  also  sees  the  slow  but 
certain  human  erosion  caused  by  the  kind 
of  life  the  tenant  families  lead,  the  kind  of 
food  they  eat. 

Granger.  One  of  our  patients,  a  woman 
with  dignity  and  {perseverance,  Is  only  39 
years  odd.  She  looks  to  be  much  older  than 
that.  This  is  not  rare  .\mong  our  families.  It 
can  be  caused  by  a  number  of  medical  prob- 
lems, but  malnutrition  certainly  plays  a  big 
part.  There  are  about  7.000  households  In  the 
area  that  have  severe  nutrition  problems. 
They  rarely.  Lf  ever,  eat  a  complete  meal. 
Their  lives  are  borderline  In  every  sense. 
These  people,  with  no  past  to  be  proud  of 
and  no  hope  for  the  future,  seek  Immediate 
forms  of  enjoyment.  This  Is  why  we  fre- 
quently see  a  late  model  television  set  in 
the  living  room  of  a  family  that's  not  tasted 
meat  for  six  weeks.  This  Is  why  we  frequently 
see  a  late  model  baby  in  rhe  crib.  This  is 
why  we  crfter.  see  empty  pint  bottles  in  the 
yard.  All  these  things  are  signs  of  the  short 
term.  With  no  real  prospects  In  Ufe.  they 
t'jrn  to  the  few  pleasures  they  can  find. 
Often  the  only  creative  thing  a  woman  can 
do  in  these  circumstances  Is  to  have  a  baby, 
and  then  to  have  another  one.  And  so  they 
do.  The  children  grow  into  the  image  of  their 
parents,  and  like  their  parents,  they  will  be 
old  before  they  should  be. 

Sxirrounded  by  prosperity,  these  people 
share  in  none  of  it.  The  misery  in  their  lives 
l,s  a  constant.  The  sameness  stretches  from 
one  day  to  the  next,  one  year  to  the  next,  one 
generation  to  the  next. 

KuRALT.  The  deserts  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  are  nice  places  to  visit,  but  the 
Navajo  Indians  have  to  live  there. 

Living  in  a  desert,  just  staying  alive.  Is 
very  hard  for  the  r25.000  members  of  the 
largest  tribe  in  the  United  States.  The  West 
was  theirs  once  They  were  nomads  and  their 
home  was  vast.  Now  they  have  an  arid  reser- 
vation. 

Dr.  Jean  Van  Duzen  of  Tuba  City,  Arizona, 
has  practiced  among  the  Navaho  Indians  for 
the  past  14  years.  She  continually  faces  the 
medical  problems  caused  by  lack  of  food. 

Dr.  Van  Duzen.  Right  now  they  look  like 
they're  kind  of  low  on  food.  When  they  run 
out  of  food,  what  kind  of  foods  do  they  eat? 
Wn-soN.  (Dialect).  Flour  and  lard  and  cof- 
fee 

Dr.  Van  Dtzen  In  other  words,  fried  bread 
and  coffee. 

Wn.soN.  That's  right 

Dr.  Van  Dczen.  The  children  too? 

Wn-soN.  (Dialect  I.  The  children— 

Dr   Van  DrzEN.  Everybody  eats  the  same? 

Wn.soN.   Everybody  eats  the  same. 


Dr.  Van  Dczen.  The  people  that  I  see  every 
day  look  like  they  are  fed  mostly  on  starches. 
The  older  people  tend  to  be  rather  fat  and 
dumpy.  The  children  are  Just  plain  under- 
nourished. They're  shorter  than  they  should 
be  They're  thinner  than  they  should  be 
They're  iess  resistant  to  infection. 

Mr.  KvRALT.  Half  the  Navajos  make  less  than 
$1,500  a  year.  There  is  not  enough  water  to 
farm  here,  so  they  try  to  be  shepherds  But 
it  takes  ten  of  their  dry  acres  to  produce 
enough  food  for  one  sheep — and  when  sheep 
are  hungry,  so  are  their  owners. 

Surplus  commodities  are  given  to  the 
Navajos  every  month  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  tribe  "has  trucks  that  de- 
liver the  commodities  to  trading  posts,  but 
the  Navajos  oft€n  have  to  walk  as  far  as  25 
miles  to  pick  them  up. 

Dr  Van  Duzen.  Surplus  commodities  are 
not  meant  to  act  as  the  entire  diet  for  the 
Navajo,  or  for  anybody  else.  It's  only  40  per- 
cent of  the  caloric  needs  of  the  people.  It 
does  not  make  any  allowance  for  protein 
needs,  for  vitamin  needs,  for  mineral  needs. 
It  does  have  mostly  starch.  It's  what  I  would 
call  a  white  diet  and  this  Is  actually  a  very, 
very,  poor  diet. 

I've  been  out  In  the  hogans  and  V\e  seen 
what  the  women  have  to  make.  It's  usually 
lard,  flour,  sugar,  salt,  some  tea.  coffee,  n-iaybe 
a  few  potatoes.  In  fact.  I  very  seldom  have 
seen  vegetables  In  the  hogan  of  any  kind 
They  talk  about  mutton  stew,  but  in  fact, 
they  do  butchering  only  every  other  week, 
and  then  they  share  it  with  the  whole  camp 
So  no  matter  how  you  figure  It.  they  couldn't 
possibly  get  meat  more  than  once  everv  two 
weeks.  The  main  diet  Is  starches  with  fried 
bread  or  sometimes  store  bread,  potatoes, 
very  little  else. 

kiTRALT.  The  Public  Health  Service  Hos- 
pital for  the  Navajo  Reservation  is  in  Tuba 
City.  Arizona.  Dr.  Van  Duzen  showed  David 
Culhane  some  of  the  babies  brought  to  this 
hospital  because  of  malnutrition  bordering 
on  star\'atlon. 

Dr.  Van  Duzen.  Let  me  show  you  one  of  the 
real  kwashlorkors. 

CcLHANE.  This  child  is  representative  of 
the  sort  of  thing  you  find  here? 

Dr.  Van  Du7en.  He  still  shows  some  of  the 
signs  of  kwashiorkor. 

Culhane.  What  is — you  keep  using  that 
word  "kwashiorkor."  What  exactly  is  that? 

Dr.  Van  Duzen.  Kwashiorkor  is  the  most 
severe  form  of  protein  calorie  malnutrition. 
This  Is  a  disease  that  was  seen  first  in  South 
America  and  Africa.  It's  not  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  United  States,  but  It  does. 
Culhane.  How  much  of  it  do  you  get  here? 
Dr.  Van  Duzen  I've  seen  about  four  cases 
a  year  and  right  now  I've  got  four  cases  on 
the  ward.  I've  seen  several  other  cases,  so 
there's  lots  of  It. 

Culhane.  How  about  this  child  now? 
What's  this  child's  condition  at  this  point? 
Dr.  Van  Duzen.  He's  much  improved.  When 
he  first  came  in.  the  skin  was  much  looser 
and  hung  In  folds.  It  still  !s  not  normal. 
You  can't  feel  a  good  muscle  mass  and  the 
thighs  show  a  lot  of  flabblness  The  child's 
face  shows  a  lot  of  things  to  tis.  The  corners 
of  the  lips  and  then  we  look  at  the  gums 
Very  frequently  we  even  see  scurvy,  i  can  tell 
about  the  hair.  This  Is  not  normal  hair  for 
a  Navajo  child.  Much  too  thin.  It's  red. 

Culhane.  What  would  the  normal  condi- 
tion be? 

Dr.  Van  Duzen.  Oh,  Navajo  babies  have 
beautiful  black,  silky  hair  and  lots  of  it 
This  is  not  normal. 

Culhane.  What  did  this  child  look  like 
when  he  came  Into  the  hospital? 

Dr.  Van  Duzen.  When  they  arrive  they're 
usually  so  weak  that  they  can't  suck.  They 
can't  lie,  they  really  don't  even  cry.  Some  of 
them  are  sick  enough  so  that  you  think 
they're  going  to  die  in  a  day  or  two.  But  he's 
much  better.  Can  you  stand  up?  No,  not 
real — 


Culhane  Is  it  possible  that  this  child  will 
ever  really  catch  up? 

Dr.  Van  Duzen  It  depends  whether  or  not 
he  goes  back  to  a  home  with  a  normal  diet 
or  not  It  also  depends  upon  how  long  the 
bad  diet  was  before  and  how  severe.  Most 
of  them  recover,  but  there's  some  question 
that  they  may  be  always  shortened  and  they 
may  have  permanent  diim;ige  to  the  brain 
and  ability  to  learn  how  to  read  .md  WTite 
and  learn  in  the  usual  schooling  situation. 
The  disease  that  I'm  worried  about  the 
most  though  is  the  marasmus  which  is  in 
the  very  youug  baby. 

Culhane.  What  is  marasmus? 
Dr.  Van  Duzen.  Marasmus  to  total,  total 
calorie  and  protein  malnutrition.  This  i.s 
where  a  child  gets  nothing,  practicallv  iiotli- 
ing  but  water,  and  very  quicklv  they  get 
into  great  trouble  and  frequently  they  die. 
When  you  make  the  diagnosis  of  marasmus, 
you  know  a  third  of  them  is  going  to  die. 
That's  one-third. 

Marasmus  children  usually  lose  the  fat 
padding  in  their  cheeks  and  so  they  don't 
have  strength  enough  to  suck  even  if  they 
want  to  The  problem  is  that  many  times 
they  don't  want  to.  Mothers  will  tell  me  that 
the  baby  doesn't  cry  and  they  don't  They 
Just  lay  there.  This  baby  had  marasnuis 
mainly  because  the  mother's  milk  dried  up 
and  she  didn't  have  any  other  way  to  feed 
it  If  you  don't  have  the  money,  well,  you 
don't  buy  milk.  And  after  a  few  weeks  or 
months  living  on  nothing,  why,  yes.  he 
starves. 

The  baby  came  in,  it  had  lost  all  the  fat 
that  it  was  born  with.  The  skin  hangs  par- 
ticularly on  the  legs,  doubles  over  on  the 
knees,  the  face  is  wrinkled  and  looks  like  .-, 
very,  very  old  person  without  any  teeth.  We 
decide  how  they're  getting  well  just  by  how 
young  they  look.  When  they  look  60  years 
old  rather  than  a  100  years  old,  they're  get- 
ting better. 

We  lost  a  little  girl  last  week  with  maras- 
mus. When  I  talked  to  the  mother  after- 
wards she  said  she  had  lost  eight  other  chil- 
dren, all  of  them  under  a  year  of  age  when 
they  died.  She  wanted  this  little  girl.  Little 
girls  iire  prized  in  the  Navajo  culture.  She's 
up  in  the  Tuba  City  Cemetery  now.  It's  a 
little  mound  The  little  short  mounds  are 
for  the  little  short  caskets,  and  the  larger 
ones  are  for  the  older  people.  I  think  more 
of  them  are  httle  than  they  are  big.  I  don  t 
go  there  any  more.  There  are  too  many  people 
up  there  that  I  know. 

.Announcer.     CBS    Reports:     'Hunger    in 
America"  will  return  in  a  moment. 
( Announcement.) 

Announcer.  CBS  Reports:  "Hunger  In 
America"  continues. 

KtJRALT.  It  has  never  been  easy  to  be  .s 
Negro  in  Alabama.  Times  have  often  been 
bad,  and  they've  never  been  good.  But  there  s 
always  been  cotton — to  plant,  to  chop,  to 
pick  and  to  plough.  Cotton  has  been  a  misery, 
but  at  least  it's  been  a  meal  ticket.  Now  it's 
not  even  that.  The  machines  have  taken 
over,  and  a  lield  that  once  needed  100  Negroes 
today  barely  svipports  three.  Ten  years  aao 
machines  harvested  only  two  percent  of  Ala- 
bama's cotton.  This  year  they  will  harvest 
more  than  80  p>er  cent 

The  Negroes  must  look  elsewhere  for  Jobs. 
and  the  jobs  are  not  in  Alabama.  Some  go 
North.  Many  others  remain,  often  because 
they  are  so  poor,  so  tired  and  so  hungry  that 
they  can't  even  get  up  and  tto.  In  the  long 
history  of  Black  Belt  deprivation  there  have 
never  been  times  as  bad  as  these. 

Last  spring  the  field  Foundation  sent  six 
prominent  doctors  to  investigate  hunger  in 
Mississippi.  One  of  these  was  Dr.  Raymond 
Wheeler,  who  has  lived  and  practiced  in  the 
South  all  his  life.  We  asked  Dr.  Wheeler  to 
visit  Hale  County.  Alabama. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  Slow  starvation  has  become 
part  of  the  Southern  way  of  life.  The  apathy 
and  the  violence,  the  Ironic  but  brutal  con- 
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trasts  that  pass  for  Southern  traditions  are 
impossible  to  believe  until  you  have  seen 
them. 

You  have  how  many  children  to  feed? 
Mrs.  Zanders.  Ten. 
Dr.  Wheeler  Ten  children. 
Mrs.  Zanders.  Yes. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  Are  there  times  when  you 
don't  have  enough  food  in  the  house  to  go 
.1  round? 

Mrs.  Zanders.  Yes.  sir.  lots  of  times. 
Dr.  Wheeler.  There  are  times  when- 

Mrs.  Zanders  I  Just  have  to  make  out  with 
what  I  have.  Give  each  one  of  them  a  little 
of  what  I  have. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  What  did  you  have  for  dinner 
today? 

.Mrs.  Zanders.  I  didn't  have  any  dinner. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  You're  going  to  have  a  baby 
before  long? 

Mrs.  Zanders.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  What  kind  of  food  do  you  eat? 

Mrs.  Zanders.  Rice:  chicken  sometimes. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  What  else  do  you  eat? 

Mrs  Zanders.  That's  all.  and  water. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  Mrs.  Zanders,  what  does  your 
husband  do  for  a  living? 

Mrs.  Zanders.  He  gets  jobs  In  hay  fields. 

Dr.  Wheeler  In  hay  fields? 

Mrs  Zanders  Yes. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  How  much  does  he  make 
when  he's  working? 

Mrs  Zanders.  From  three  to  four  dollars  a 
day 

Dr.  Wheeler.  Three  to  four  dollars  a  day? 

Mrs  Zanders.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr  Wheeler.  And  he  hasn't  worked  now 
in  three  or  four  weeks? 

Mrs.  Zanders.  Yes. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  Do  you  get  food  stamps? 

Mrs.  Zanders.  No.  sir,  because  I'm  not  able 
to  get  them. 

Dr  Wheeler.  Why  not? 

Mrs.  Zanders.  I  ain't  got  them  this  month. 
They  cost  $70  and  I  don't  have  it 

Dr.  Wheeler.  Have  you  asked  for  any  help 
:rom  anyone  in  raising  the  money  to  buy 
Those  stamps? 

Mrs.  Zanders.  No.  sir.  there  ain't  no  need. 

Or  Wheeler.  Why? 

Mrs.  Zanders.  They  ain't  going  to  give  It  to 
you. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  Have  you  been  down  to  the 
Welfare  Department  and  talked  to  them,  or 
has  your  husband? 

Mrs.  Zanders.  No.  sir,  the  last  time  I  went  to 
Welfare  the  lady  told  me — said  If  you  have  a 
living  husband  that  they  can't  give  you  no 
help. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  Even  If  he's  not  working? 

Mrs.  Zanders.  Yes,  sir. 

KuRALT.  Three  weeks  after  talking  to  Dr. 
Wheeler,  Mrs.  Zanders  gave  birth  to  a  se- 
verely malnourished  baby.  Two  days  later 
the  baby  died. 

Alabama's  solution  to  hunger  In  15  coun- 
ties is  the  Federal  Food  Stamp  Program. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  spon- 
sors the  program,  but  it  is  administered  lo- 
cally by  the  states  and  counties.  Each  county 
has  a  central  office  where  the  stamps  are 
sold.  Food  stamps  are  a  means  of  giving  a 
family  a  bonus.  For  a  cash  payment — $25 
for  Instance — a  family  receives  food  stamps 
worth  much  more  money,  perhaps  $70  or 
$80.  The  stamps.  In  other  words,  are  worth 
much  more  than  the  cash  paid  for  them. 
The  cost  of  stamps  varies  from  family  to 
lamily.  Coupons  ■worth  $80.  for  instance, 
mpy  cost  one  family  $40  and  another  only 
S15.  This  cost  is  set  by  local  otficials.  Many 
factors  affect  the  cost,  such  as  the  size  of 
the  family,  Income,  and  how  much  the 
family  usually  spends  each  month  for  food. 
Food  stamps  can  be  used  at  local  grocery 
stores  and  supermarkets.  They  allow  a  fam- 
ily to  purchase  whatever  It  wants  In  the  way 
of  food.  If  the  family  uses  them  wisely, 
stamps  can  provide  a  more  balanced  diet 
than  surplus  commodities.  But  a  family  may 
not  buy  food  stamps  a  day  at  a  time  or  a 


week  at  a  time.  They  must  buy  a  month's 
supply  or  a  half  month's  supply  all  at  once. 
For  many  Alabamans  It  Is  dllBcult  to  ac- 
cumulate any  sum  of  money,  even  as  Uttle  as 
$5  or  $10  on  a  given  day.  What  little  money 
they  do  get  must  go  immediately  to  pay  an 
urgent  debt  or  to  feed  !tn  urgently  hungry 
mouth. 

Dr.  Wheeler  examined  the  children  of  a 
family  that  can't  afford  food  stamps.  Their 
father  had  not  worked  in  five  weeks. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  When  children  don't  get 
enough  to  eat.  their  initial  response  to  the 
world  is  mistrust.  The  children  here  get  up 
hungry,  go  to  bed  hungry  and  never  know 
anything  else  In  between.  They  are  hungry 
all  the  time.  They  can't  even  feel  the  depth 
of  their  own  hunger. 

Even  a  superficial  examination  of  these 
children  reveals  the  unmistakable  effects 
that  their  skimpy,  monotonous  meals  must 
inevitably  produce.  In  the  first  year  of  their 
lives,  these  children  tall  behind  In  each  sub- 
sequent year  they  fall  further  behind,  and 
they  never  catch  up.  Malnutrition  impairs 
their  performance  for  life. 

HI.  Charles. 

CHARLES.  Hi. 

Dr  Wheeler.  How  old  are  you? 

Charles.  Fourteen. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  Y'ou  go  to  school? 

Charles.  Yeah. 

Dr.  Wheeler,  Do  you  get  breakfast  at  home 
before  you  go? 

Charles.  Yeah.  Some  mornings  w^e  have 
peas. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  You  have  peas? 

Charles.  Yeah. 

Dr.  Wheeler  Well,  when  you  get  to  school 
what  do  you  have  to  eat  there? 

Charles.  Nothing. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  You  don't  have  anything  to 
eat  when  you're  at  school? 

Charles.  No. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  Isn't — Is  there  any  place  at 
school  where  you  can  buy  something  to  eat 
or  get  something  to  eat?  Do  they — do  they 
c(X)k  a  meal  for  you  there? 

Charles.  Yeah. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  Well,  why  don't  you  have 
some? 

Charles.  I  don't  have  any  money  to  buy 
it. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  You  don't  have  any  money 
to  buy  it. 

Charles.  Yeah. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  How  much  does  It  cost? 

Charles.  Twenty-five  cents. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  It  costs  twenty-five  cents  to 
have  something  to  eat  at  school? 

Charles.  Yeah. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  Well,  what  do  you  do  while 
the  other  children  are  eating? 

Charles.  Just  sit  there. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  Where  do  \  ou  sit? 

Charles.  I  sit  where  all  the  children  be 
seated. 

Dr  Wheeler.  How  do  you  feel  toward  the 
other  children  who  are  eating  ■R'hen  you 
don't  have  nnythlng? 

Charles.  Be  ashamed. 

Dr  Wheeler.  Are  you  ashamed? 

Charles.  Yes,  they  haunt  you. 

Dr  Wheeler.  Why  are  you  ashamed? 

Charles.  Because  I  don't  have  the  money. 

KuRALT.  Dr.  Wheeler  talked  to  a  woman 
whose  family  has  been  sharecroppers  ever 
since  they  stopped  being  slaves.  The  woman 
and  her  husband  and  14  children  and  grand- 
children still  live  on  the  farm,  but  it  does 
not  svipport  them  any  more. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  Mrs.  Carllle.  why  don't  you 
raise  your  own  food? 

Mrs  Carlile.  Well,  we  raise  what  we  can. 
We  raise  that  okra,  we  raise  all  stuff  like 
that  in  the  garden  when  we  can.  but  not 
no  corn.  That's  the  only  food  we  can  grow. 

Dr  Wheeler.  Why  no  corn? 

Mrs.  Carlile.  Because  we  don't  have  no 
corn  acres. 

Dr  Wheeler.  What  do  you  mean? 


Mrs.  Carlile.  The  landlord  said  he  sold  the 
corn  acres  to  the  Government.  And  we  can't 
have  no  corn 

Dr.  Wheeler.  So  then  who  plants  the  corn? 
Mrs.   Carlile.   Eton't   nobody    plants   none. 
Just  the  land  for  the  corn  lays  up  and  it's 
nothing. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  The  lands'  there. 
Mrs  Carlile.  That's  right. 
Dr.  Wheeler.  But  nobody  plants  It. 
Mrs    Carlii,e.  That's  right.  Can't  plant  It, 
when  you  sell  it  to  the  Government.  Who- 
ever sell   It  get   a   check  off   It.  Can't  raise 
nothing  on  It.  Just  have  to  stay  there.  I've 
al'ways    been   raised    on   corn    Having   corn, 
raised   hogs,  chickens,  turkeys.   But  I   can't 
raise  them    cause  I  don't  have  food  to  feed 
them.  I  can't  raise  corn  and  I  can't  buy  it 

Dr.  Wheeler.  Now  that  you  can  buy  food 
stamps,  aren't  you  able  to  get  more  food  for 
your  family? 

Mrs.  Carlile.  1  can't  buy  them  every  two 
weeks  because  I  don't  have  the  money  I 
don't  have  the  $33  every  two  weeks.  I  don't 
have  anybody  to  get  it  from.  My  husband 
don't  make  but  three  dollars  and  a  half  a 
day  for  the  city  and  lliat's  all  He  don't 
make  over  $20-$22  or  $23  a  week  and  I 
couldn't  get  the  food  stamps.  They  sets  the 
price  what  they  want  you  to  pay  and  if  you 
ain't  got  that  price,  why,  you  don't  get  no 
food  stamps.  Bui  I  just  liave  to  go  along 
with  It  because  I  can't  do  no  better. 

None  of  them  white  people^they  don't 
care  how  you  live.  You  can  work  for  them 
all  right  but  the  llvln'  problems,  they  don't 
care  loo  much  for  It 

Dr  Wheeler.  Why's  that? 
Mrs.  Carlile.  They  don't  treat  us  like  they 
used  to  treat  us.  They  did  used  to  treat 
us  a  lot  belter  than  they  do  now.  But  they 
don't  do  it.  and  I  imagine— I  feel  like  it's 
because  the  children  go  to  school  together 
and  do  a  little  voting,  something  we  never 
have  did.  I  never  known  them  to  do.  And 
the  younger  group  can  speak  a  little  more 
clear  and  a  little  more  lor  themselves  than 
we  used  to  could.  That's  why  the  young 
people  is  leaving,  leaving  home,  going  North, 
where  they've  been  all  their  life.  Some  of 
them  have  been  nowhere  all  their  Ufe.  but 
they  leaving  Alabama  goln'  North.  They  get- 
ting better  jobs  and  they  getting  better 
treatment,  the  younger  people.  But.  see,  the 
older  people,  we  still  here  in  It.  We  ain't 
like  the  young  ones  I  figure  they  don't  care 
-whether  we  go  or  stay. 

Dr  Wheeler.  Why  do  you  thlnV  they  don't 
care? 

Mrs.  Carlile.  I  know  they  don't  care.  I 
don't  have  to  think  they  don't  care  I  know 
they  don't  care 

kuRALT.  The  families  we  have  visited  to- 
night are,  sadly,  more  typical  than  unique 
Hunger  can  be  found  many  places  in  the 
United  States — too  many  places.  Ten  mil- 
lion Americans  don't  know  where  their  next 
meal  is  coming  from.  Sometimes  it  doesn't 
come  at  all. 

More  than  one  thousand  counties  In  need 
of  food  programs  have  no  program  what- 
soever. States  and  counties  often  keep  out 
Federal  Food  Programs.  Surplus  commodities 
means  less  food  purchased  in  local  stores. 
And  states  and  counties  must  share  In  the 
cost  of  food  stamps.  There  Is  also  the  failure 
of  these  programs  themselves.  Surplus  com- 
modities are  free  but  do  not  contain  the 
right  foods.  Food  stamps  are  not  free  and 
too  often,  the  people  who  need  them  most 
can't  afford  them. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  emer- 
gency power  to  bring  food  to  hungry  people 
In  any  county  In  the  United  SUtes.  So  lar. 
it  has  been  reluctant  to  exercise  this  power. 
In  the  last  two  years,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  quietly  turned  back  to  the 
Treasury  $408  million  that  could  have  been 
used  to  feed  hungrv  Americans.  CBS  NEWS 
has  learned  that  this  year  the  Department 
plans  to  turn  back  to  the  Treasury  another 
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$227  million,  more  money  than  ever  before. 
According  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  existing  food  programs  are  run  as  effi- 
ciently as  possible  without  this  money. 

Meantime.  American  farmers,  In  recent 
weeics,  have  slaughtered  and  burled  14,000 
hogs  because,  they  say.  there  is  no  market 
for  them.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
protects  farmers,  not  consumers,  especially 
not  destitute  consumers  The  Federal  Food 
Programs  might  be  better  administered  by 
the  Dep.trtment  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  or  by  a  special  commission  whose 
only  concern  would  be  to  see  that  hungry 
Americans  are  fed. 

We  are  talking  about  10  million  Americans. 
In  this  country  the  most  basic  human  need 
must  become  a  human  right. 

This  IS  Charles  Kuralt  for  CBS  Reports. 

I  Announcement.  < 

Announcer,  Today  in  Washington  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
began  hearings  or.  the  problem  of  hunger. 
On  Thursday  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower  and  Poverty  n-iU  also 
begin  an  Investigation  of  hunger  In  America. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  tlie  tele- 
vision program  entitled  "Hunger  in 
America."  has  brought  home  to  millions 
of  Americans  the  fact  that  there  are  mil- 
lions of  hungry  people  m  America  and 
that  we  are  doing  nothing  about  it.  We 
are  doing  nothing  adequate  about  it. 

Thank.s  to  the  cooperation  of  i!ie  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland!,  and  my  colleague  from 
Michigan  '  Mr.  Hart  I ,  some  slight  ameli- 
oration in  the  terms  were  made  which 
will  makL'  it  a  little  more  available  to 
feed  the  hungry  in  America.  However, 
the  amount  available  falls  short  by  sev- 
eral hundred  millions  of  dollars  from 
what  IS  needed.  If  the  Javits  amendment 
is  agreed  to  there  would  be  S200  million 
available  to  feed  the  hungry-. 

I  suggest  t.hat  our  national  priorities 
require  us  as  a  matter  of  first  imi^ortance 
to  feed  the  hungry. 

We  who  serve  on  the  Subcom.mittee  on 
Employment.  Manpower,  and  Poverty,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman, 
have  held  hearings  all  over  the  countiT. 
from  Mississippi  to  Rhode  Island,  and 
from  New  York  to  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia. We  have  established  beyond  any 
doubt  that  there  are  thousands,  tens  of 
thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  suffering  from  malnu- 
trition and  hunger,  many  who  are  little 
children,  and  some  who  are  unborn  chil- 
dren whose  condition  is  being  prejudiced 
by  malnutrition  for  life  before  they  are 
even  born. 

Surely,  the  conscience  of  America 
should  be  aroused  in  this  cause.  Surely. 
we  should  not  let  technicality  stand  in 
the  way.  I  heard  what  the  Senator  from 
Florida  said  about  the  Senator  from  New- 
York,  and  it  may  be  the  procedure  utilized 
was  not  the  procedure  which  one  ordi- 
narily follows.  However.  I  say  that 
hunger  comes  first  with  me.  I  think  it  is 
high  time  that  we  gave  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Freeman  the  authority  he  thinks 
he  needs,  whether  he  needs  it  or  not.  to 
stop  this  business  of  diverting  funds 
passed  by  Congress,  so  that  the  hungry 
can  be  fed.  as  was  done  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  '  Mr.  Stennis  last  year. 
I  believe  hunger  in  America  is  one  of 
the  most  critical  matters  facing  our 
country. 


It  is  deplorable  for  the  richest  country 
in  the  world  to  be  unable  to  feed  its  peo- 
ple with  an  adequate  and  nutritious  diet. 

I   support   the   amendment. 

I  yield  back  whatever  time  I  have 
remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  j-ield 
myself  3  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ferring to  the  arguments  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Holland  I. 

First,  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Penn.sylvania  i  Mr.  Clark  1  for 
his  support  in  respect  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  matter  of  protocol,  it  will  be 
remembered,  although  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  did  not  i.ear  me 
when  I  spoke  originally,  I  .said  the  reason 
I  had  not  brought  the  matter  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations — and  I 
charge  myself  with  it.  mea  culpa — was 
that  it  had  not  burgeoned  at  that  time 
into  a  burning  issue.  We  did  not  have  the 
Secretary's  testimony  or  the  CBS  film. 

Therefore.  I  had  the  choice  of  follow- 
ing that  protocol,  which  I  respect,  or  not 
following  it.  and  it  makes  me  a  little  un- 
comfortable not  to  follow  it.  Under  nor- 
mal conditions.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  be  right  in  that  respect. 

I  had  the  choice  of  following  that  pro- 
tocol and  not  bringing  this  matter  up. 
My  conscience  would  not  permit  me  to 
do  that  in  view  of  the  publicized  report 
on  hunger,  the  evidence  that  there  is 
hunger  in  the  United  States,  and  the  as- 
sertion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
that  it  is  this  provision  which  is  tying 
his  hands  and  preventing  him  from  doing 
what  needs  to  be  done. 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  a  Senator,  and  it  is 
a  public  duty,  and  not  only  a  situation 
between  Senators  working  in  committee, 
although  that  is  critically  important  to 
me  and  I  respect  it,  I  felt  I  must  proceed. 

I  only  ask  the  indulgence  and  the  for- 
giveness of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  bringing  up  the  amendment.  I  ask 
tiiat  my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  IMr.  RibicoffI  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair'.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  whether  under  the 
Senators  amendment,  which  I  believe  is 
not  printed,  it  is  permissive  for  the  Sec- 
retary: in  other  words,  he  does  not  have 
to  divert  these  funds. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Not 


only  is  it  permissive  but  it  w-ould  be  con- 
fined only  to  tho.se  cases  where  he  need.s 
this  money  to  relie\e  starvation,  hunuci. 
and  malnutrition. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  vast  sums  of 
money  being  spent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlh- 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl,,. 
Senator  is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  as.«ertion  by  the  Secretaiv 
that  it  is  this  which  is  tying  liis  hand,- 
I  think  the  provision  was  put  in  for  to- 
tally different  purjaoses.  as  has  been  saui 
dealing  with  per  diems  and  other  aspect- 
of  the  Agriculture  Department,  but  witli- 
out  in  any  way  contemplating  that  tlif 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  in\okc 
it  now  for  this  purpose.  So  I  .say.  if  Ih.n 
is  what  is  tying  the  hands  of  our  Secre- 
tary, we  will  strike  it  and  let  us  see  what 
he  does  now. 

Finally,  on  the  point  that  is  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida  iMr 
Holland]  .  that  this  is  a  bad  time  to  do  it. 
this  is  a  1-year  appropriation  bill.  Thi- 
fact  is  that  the  Secretary  is  turning  back 
over  S200  million  this  year — the  Senator 
.says  S227  million — so  that  this  is.  there- 
fore, a  good  time  to  do  it  and  not  a  bad 
time  to  do  it.  The  money  will  go  back 
into  the  Treasury  in  large  amount.  A 
relatively  .small  part  of  it  can  be  used 
for  this  purpose  which  cries  out  to  the 
conscience  of  the  country,  if  we  let  the 
Secretary  do  it. 

This  is  the  one  thing  we  should  permit 
to  be  done.  After  all,  we  are  not  dealing 
with  all  appropriations  in  Congress.  The 
question  is  how  do  we  spend  $180  million, 
not  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  ap- 
propriate it.  We  appropriate  for  every- 
thing under  the  sun  in  regard  to  agri- 
culture. I  do  not  begrudge  it.  But  when 
we  have  as  deserving  a  demand  as  this, 
and  it  takes  a  relatively  .small  amount 
to  honor  it.  we  should  put  the  Secrtary 
in  the  position  that  he  can  do  it.  We  have 
plenty  of  restraints  on  the  Secretary. 
There  is  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, so  that  no  Secretaiy  will  go  \rild 
with  these  fimds.  I  am  pretty  sure  of 
that,  in  the  face  of  the  legislative  his- 
toiT- 

I  hope  very  much  that  this  will  be 
understood,  that  the  Senate  must  move 
to  put  th?  Secretaiy  in  the  iwsition  that 
he  does  wliat  we  want  him  to  do. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my.=elf  3  minutes,  and  then  I  shall  be 
ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  P^'lorida  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  done  a 
humanitarian  job  in  this  regard.  Con- 
gress has  furnished  him  \nth  the  ma- 
terial to  do  that  fine  job.  and  we  are 
proposing  to  do  even  more  this  year.  The 
Secretary  asked  for  funds  for  the  food 
stamp  program,  including  reappropria- 
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t.ton  authority  to  meet  excess  program 
costs  this  year.  It  is  $2.5  million.  We  are 
providing  that  amount  m  the  bill. 

The  Secretary  asked  me  ijer.sonally  to 
see  if  we  could  provide  liim  with  that 
.sum.  to  allow  him  to  take  care  of  the 
overcxpenditure  lor  this  year.  We  found 
ihat  $2.5  million  would  take  care  of  it.  I 
iiad  a  conference  witii  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  others,  and  we  find 
tiiat  in  the  bill. 

We  have  tiled  to  be  sensitive  to  this 
whole  .situation  but.  after  all.  we  are  rep- 
resenting  agriculture   and    we   want   to 
save  good  agricultural  programs  and  we 
want  to  .save  the  Senate,  too.  and  Con- 
gress, from  having  it  said  that  we  are 
turning  over  about  S200   million   to   be 
sijent  as  .someone  at  his  own  discretion 
might  ijrovide.  We  have  carefully  stayed 
away  fromi  that  kind  of  .situation  for  the 
past  6  years  through  this  provision:  I 
:iope  that  the  language  that  is  in  the  bill 
will  be  sustained  and  that  the  amend- 
.aent  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  Will  be  re.iccied. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.   JAVITS.   ^h■.   President,   I   yield 
mv.sclf   1  minute,  then  I,  too.  shall  be 
icadv  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  May  •.'.3. 
1963,  the  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture  wrote 
1  'etter  to  Dr.  Abernathy  and  he  wrote 
,is  follows — it  is  more  eloquent  than 
anything  I  can  say: 

We.  too,  r.re  concerned  that  our  food  prc- 
-r.ims  do  not  reach  .ns  many  people  as  they 
-hould.  hut  today,  they  ;re  reaching  5.9 
million  people. 

We.  too.  lire  concerned  thnt  even  the  50- 
cent  minimum  payment  m.vy  keep  .^ome 
poor  people  from  partlcipatinj;  in  the  food 
-,r,amp  program,  though  200.000  people  were 
bensfited  when  this  infiimurn  reqa.reni'jnt 
.'-..s  reduced  from  S2  last  vear. 

We.  too.  would  like  lo  broaden  rhe  variety 
•  lid  increase  the  niuritlonal  value  of  the 
:oods  available  under  the  commodity  dls- 
ributl&n  program  and  we  have  taken  action 
tr>  add  canned  chicken,  dried  eggs,  fruit 
juice,  ir.itant  hot  cereal,  .aid  vitamin-en- 
ricned  instmt  mashed  potatoes  to  the  items 
■  Ireadv  distributed. 

.\nd.  we,  too.  worry  that  there  ;ire  needy 
school  children  who  do  not  have  equal  ac- 
cess to  school  lunch  or  breakfast  programs, 
even  though  more  than  2  million  needy 
children  now  receive  a  free  or  reduced  price 
lunch  and  over  100.000  participate  in  the 
i.-reakfast  program. 

Then  he  wrote  the  following,  which  is 
;he  "nly  argument  tliat  needs  to  be  made 
fir  the  amordment: 


We  cannat  expand  food  stamp  programs 
into  additional  counties  until  the  .start  of  the 
next  fiscal  vear.  July  1.  because  we  have  com- 
inittrd  all  the  money  available.  Further,  we 
will  not  have  the  resources  to  expand  into 
additional  counties  after  July  1  unless  Con- 
gress raises  or  tUminates  the  S225  million 
ceil'ng  on  funds  authorized  for  the  food 
.stamp  program  and  appropriates  additional 
mor.ey. 

The  problem  of  the  hungry  poor  in  .Amer- 
ica is  not  a  shortage  of  food,  .\merican  .ngri- 
culture  is  producing  all  the  food  that  .Ameri- 
cans ra.n  consume  and  more.  The  problem  is 
that  the  poor  lack  the  purchasing  power  to 
buy  the  food  they  need.  And  this  is  the 
problem  we  are  tryine  to  meet  through  our 
food  .?tamp  and  commodity  distribution  pro- 
grams. 


Mr.  President,  all  I  am  saying  is  lliat 
in  order  to  do  what  he  recognizes  needs 
1,0  be  done,  which  he  says  is  inhibited  by 
the  provi.sions  of  law,  is  to  strike  the 
shackles  from  his  hands  and  have  him 
do  it,  especially  as  it  is  de  minimis  and 
we  are  not  talking  about  vast  sums  of 
money  or  vast  grants  of  autlionty. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  no  a  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  llie 
iimendmeht  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
York. 

On  this  que.-tijn  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
;Mr.  Gore  I,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  HiLLl,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
IMr.  Hart  I.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
I  Mr.  iNouvE !.  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
'Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  McIntyreI  are  absent 
(Ml  official  bu.sine.ss. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico   IMr.  AnpersonI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  I  Mr.  BrewsterI.  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  IMr.  Church  I,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut   IMr.  DoddI, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  East- 
la.\t-I,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
iMr.   ErvinI,   the   Senator   from   Okla- 
homa  IMr.  Harris!,  the  Senator  from 
SDUth    Carolina     IMr.    HollingsI,    the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Ken- 
nedy I,  the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr. 
LAU.SCHE1.   the   Senator   from  Louisiana 
IMr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Wa.shing- 
ton  I  Mr.  MAGxrsoNi.  the  Senator  from 
Minne.sota  IMr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  IMr.  McGeeI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota   IMr.  McGov- 
ERNl.  the  Senator  from  Montana   IMr. 
MetcalfI,  the  Senator  from  Minne.sota 
IMr.  MondaleI,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico    IMr.    MontgyaI,    the    Senator 
from  Oregon  iMr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia   IMr.  TalmadgeI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas   IMr.  Yarborough] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  .Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts 
Mr.  Kennedy!,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  i^arrisI  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land Mr.  BrewsterI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
ErvinI.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
IMr.  Morse]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  IMr.  HollingsI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor   from    South    Carolina    would    vote 

"nay." 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 


Senators  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken  and 
Mr.  Prouty  I.  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
IMr.  HruskaI.  the  Senator  from  Ma.s.sa- 
chusetts  I  Mr.  Brooke  I ,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  IMr.  Carlson  I,  tiie  Senator  from 
Kentucky  IMr.  Morton!,  tlie  Senator 
from  Arizona  IMr.  Fannin  I,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  I  Mr.  Fong  1 ,  and  the  Sena- 
tors from  California  IMr.  Kuchel  and 
?.lr.  Murphy]  are  neces.sarily  ab.sent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr. 
Cooper]  is  ab.sent  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  a  friend. 

If  present  and  voting,  ihe  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachusetts  IMr.  Brooke  1.  and  the 
Senator  from  California  iMr.  Murphy  1 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska I  Mr.  Hruska  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  iMr.  Kuchei.1. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vi.>te  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  me  Senator  lioni  Ari- 
zona IMr.  Fannin  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Cooper  1. 
If  pi-esent  and  voting,  the  Senator  Horn 
Arizona  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  wotUd  --ute  "yea." 

The  result  v.as  announced — yeas  31. 
nays  30.  as  folio  a's: 

INC.  171  Leg.) 
YEAS— 31 


Hr.ker 

B.'\>h 

no'.;i'S 

r.nidlck 

P.vrd.  W.  Va 

Case 

Clark 

I'ottor. 

rjorn;'i;ck 

Griffin 

Oruenir.g 


.Mlott 
Bartlett 
liert  eit 
B  IV.e 
n>rcl.  Va. 
r.iio.or. 
(',:i-ti. 

Kllpsider 
1  ulbrmht 


.Mken 

.\T.dei.-oii 
niewtiier 
!-.inoke 

f  ■.risen 
Clv.l.ch 

C.'Ol'i-?' 

no.'d 

Enstlar.d 

Erv'.n 

I"anr.:n 

Fons 

Gore 


Haitke 
Hatfield 

J.-CkhOl: 

.JtV'tS 

.Jordan.  Idaho 
Moss 

Mu.skio 

Nfl.-OM 

.'a  store 
Ponrsoii 
!ell 

NAYS— 30 

Havden 
Hickeiiloopcr 
HoU-iid 
Joicl.in.  N  C. 
Mai  sHeld 
:  '.cC.r-ll.ih 
Miller 
Mo   ro'W 
Muuflt 

NOT  VOTING— 39 


IVscv 
("ror.mire 
Kill  idol  ph 
i?i;i'Otf 
Scott 

Syminvrton 
TvdlUMS 
Williams.  N  J. 
Youiiui.  Ohio 


Iiil.;=fli 

Stnathers 
Smith 
Spiirkmar. 
Spo'  'J 
.Stcmiis 
■nu:rmo«d 
Tower 

Williams.  Del. 
YouiiU.N  Dak. 


Harris 
Halt 
Hill 

HoIUj  •-»» 
JIniska 
1 1  ouv? 


M'-fai'hy 

McGep 

McGovevn 

Ml!:  t>  re 

Met^alf 

Moi.fiale 


Keiii.edv.  Mass.  Moitoya 

KeniiCdv.  N.Y.  Moi.-i 

Kuchel  Moi'o-i 

l.;-,usrhe  Mu  phy 

Lo:.-,  Mo.  i.on'V 

Loiv/,  Ui.  Talmad?? 

Mau.'.v.soii  Yarborounh 


So  Mr.  JAVITS'  amendment  was  agreed 

to 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  Prcsidsnt.  as  a  mem- 
ber o'"  the  Agriculture  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  I  want  to  express  my 
support  of  the  action  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee in  dealing  with  certain  programs 
v>-*thin  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
tloink  the  committee  has  shown  its  wis- 
dom in  restoring  the  funds  for  both  the 
Extension  Service  and  the  Cooperative 
State  Research  Serncc.  I  also  support 
the  funding  for  the  watershed  protection 
program,  allowing  that  program  to  move 
forward  immediately.  In  addition  I  am 
particularlv  pleased  to  note  that  the  bill 
contains  .some  funding  for  two  new  pro- 
grams. 
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First  is  a  badly  needed  study  of  the 
economic  indicators  of  change  in  the 
rural  economy.  We  have  become  more 
aware  that  a  determined  effort  is  needed 
to  provide  for  a  strong  economically 
viable  rural  economy  to  offer  reason  to 
stem  the  vast  migration  of  rural  people 
into  our  already  overcrowded,  cities. 

Another  study  to  be  begun  will  assist 
in  identifying  the  kinds  of  agricultural 
development  that  would  be  appropriate 
in  the  undeveloped  countries.  This  will 
help  to  accelerate  the  self-help  require- 
ments which  I  feel  are  so  vital  to  world 
agriculture  development. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  our  com- 
mittee has  restored  the  budget  requests 
for  both  domestic  farm  labor  housing 
and  rural  housing  direct  loans.  We  must 
make  every  effort  to  improve  our  rural 
environment  and  anyone  familiar  with 
the  pitiful  condition  of  such  migrant 
housing  will  know  how  much  .still  needs 
to  be  done 

Finally  although  I  regret  the  Senate 
did  not  .see  fit  to  adopt  the  full  budget 
request  for  non-food  assistance  in  the 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service.  I  was 
glad  to  join  with  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan :  Senator  H.art  !  to  increase  the 
funds  from  the  House  for  the  school 
breakfast  program  and  special  assistance 
for  needy  .schools. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  16913'  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MONROMEY  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  2  min- 
utes, so  that  I  may  ask  him  a  question 
on  the  bill? 

Mr.  H0LLA:-D  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.~^ent  that  I  may  have  2 
additional  minutes  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONPONEY  Mr.  P-esident.  I 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  if  funds  to  finance  the 
inspection  of  kennels  for  the  care  of 
laboratory  animals  are  contained  in  the 
bill  this  year,  as  they  were  last  vear. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  my 
answer  is  as  follows:  Last  year  the  line 
amount  in  the  bill  was  S300.000.  The  con- 
ference report  provided  that  up  to 
SI. 200. 000  could  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
and  provided  that  any  amount  above 
the  S300.000  which  could  be  foimd  in 
lower  priority  work  could  be  transferred 
to  this  item. 

In  the  last  4  months  of  fiscal  1968.  the 
program  has  been  increased  to  a  size 
that  will  require  an  additional  amount 
of  S300.000  to  operate  it  through  fiscal 
1969.  A  letter  from  the  department  shows 
that,  and  the  amount  has  been  increased 
accordingly.  Our  bill  provides  an  amount 
of  S607.800.  which  will  enable  the  carr>'- 
ing  out  of  this  effort  on  exactly  the  same 
level  as  it  has  operated  in  the  last  quarter 
of  fiscal  year  1968. 
Mr.   MONRONEY.   I   thank   the   dis- 


tinguished chairman  for  this  informa- 
tion. This  is  one  of  the  best  expenditures, 
I  believe,  of  public  money  that  we  make 
in  any  bill.  By  the  careful  supei-vision  the 
committee  has  given  it.  and  by  insistence 
on  the  use  of  enough  men  to  fulfill  the 
requirements,  we  have  made  great  strides 
toward  humane  care  and  the  elimination 
of  untold,  unprecedented  cruelty  that 
formerly  went  on  in  countless  labora- 
tories throughout  the  country. 

The  use  of  the  veterinarians  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  do  this  job 
has  been  indeed  a  credit  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  a  credit  to  their  diligence,  and 
justifies  the  faith  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  committee  have  had  in 
seeing  that  the  program  was  not  starved 
to  death,  and  seeing  that  the  enemies  of 
the  program  did  not  sabotage  it  by  turn- 
ing the  supervision  of  the  quarters  and 
the  conditions  in  which  these  animals 
live  over  to  the  very  men  who  are  con- 
ducting the  experiments,  and  have  had 
no  interest,  in  the  past,  in  their  humane 
care. 

So  I  thank  the  distinguished  commit- 
tee members  for  this  very  great  forward 
step  in  eliminating  cruelty  and  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  humane  care  and 
treatment  of  the  animals  that  contribute 
so  much  in  giving  their  lives  for  medical 
research. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  be- 
half of  the  committee  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend.  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  we  all  know  of  his  continuing 
interest  in  this  very  highly  worthy  ob- 
jective. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  'H.R.  16913)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  Ellender, 
Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
and  Mr.  Mundt  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  witness 
the  handling  of  a  measure  when  the  task 
is  performed  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  iMr.  Holland].  He  is  truly  not 
exceeded  in  ability,  in  persuasiveness,  in 
generally  the  high  caliber  of  the  effort 
that  is  applied  to  sucn  a  job.  Through  the 
years  Senator  Holland  has  contributed 
immensely  to  the  betterment  of  this  Na- 
tion. In  the  field  of  agriculture  he  has 
excelled.  The  passage  of  the  Agriculture 
appropriations  measure  for  1969  simply 
adds  another  outstanding  achievement 
to  his  already  abundant  record. 

Joining  Senator  Holland  was  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr. 
Hruska  J,  the  ranking  minority  member 


of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
Senator  Hruska.  like  Senator  Holland. 
has  consistently  applied  his  broad  knowl- 
edge and  abiding  dedication  to  the 
achievement  of  agriculture  funding 
measures  that  serve  well  to  enhance  the 
status  of  the  Nation's  farmers.  We  are  in 
his  debt. 

Also  to  be  singled  out  for  their  deep 
interest  and  splendid  contributions  to 
the  consideration  of  this  measure 
were  the  Senators  from  Delaware  fMr. 
Williams]  and  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]. 
They  offered  their  own  strong  and 
sincere  views  on  some  of  the  features  of 
our  agriculture  program.  They  offered 
amendments.  And  they  are  to  be  com- 
mended. The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  .JavitsI. 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young],  and  the  many  others  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  discussion. 

The  Senator  may  be  proud  of  another 
fine  accomplishment  toward  the  im- 
provement of  our  agricultural  com- 
munity. 


REVIEW      OF      U.S.      GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS   IN   SOUTH   ASIA 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tors will  find  on  their  desks  a  copy  of 
Senate  Document  No.  77  of  the  90th 
Congress,  second  session,  which  is  the 
report  of  my  findings  on  our  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment operations  in  the  countries  i^f 
south  Asia.  As  in  the  past,  this  in.spec- 
tion  tour  of  our  operations  in  this  area 
of  the  world  was  made  at  the  direction 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member.  It  was  my 
purpose  to  observe  and  evaluate  our 
many  governmental  programs  in  the 
area,  as  well  as  our  Embassy  and  con- 
sulate facilities,  and  then  make  known 
my  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  American 
people. 

The  material  dealt  with  in  this  report 
was  gathered  by  me  between  November 
23  of  last  year,  when  I  left  the  United 
States  and  December  24,  when  I  returned 
to  this  countiT.  The  report  discusses  and 
analyzes  the  operations  of  our  embassies, 
the  service  attaches,  our  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  agricultural  attaches,  the 
military  assistance  program,  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  as  well  as  other  miscel- 
laneous missions  which  we  are  maintain- 
ing in  that  area  of  the  world. 

It  was  my  intention  to  be  as  compre- 
hensive and  objective  as  possible  and  to 
visit  and  inspect  every  activity  I  possibly 
could  within  the  time  allotted.  During  the 
month  devoted  to  my  tour,  I  was  able  to 
spend  several  days  in  each  of  the  coun- 
tries of  south  Asia.  These  included  Iran. 
Afghanistan,  East  and  West  Pakistan. 
India,  Nepal,  Burma,  and  Ceylon.  Because 
of  its  importance  in  terms  of  geography, 
population,  and  potential,  I  devoted 
much  of  my  time  to  India,  and  fortu- 
nately was  able  to  tour  by  motorcar,  as 
well  as  by  air,  much  of  this  very  large 
country. 

Because  of  the  cooperation  extended 
by  the  State  Department  and  our  other 
officials  in  the  field,  I  was  able  to  inspect 
conditions  on  both  of  the  seacoasts  of 
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India,  and  visit  the  interior  regions  of 
both  north  and  south  India.  I  am  frank  to 
say  that  I  gained  an  appreciation  of  the 
\ast  subcontinent  that  I  never  had  be- 
fore, and  I  will  discuss  my  conclusions 
as  to  its  future  further  in  these  remarks. 
Seven  years  before  my  visit  last  year, 
in  I960,  I  la.st  made  an  inspection  tour 
of  the  countries  of  Pakistan,  India, 
Nepal,  and  Ceylon.  I  had  been  in  Iran 
10  years  previously,  in  1957,  and  in  1956. 
I  visited  our  facilities  in  Afghanistan 
and  Burma.  For  those  unfamiliar  with 
the  manne--  in  which  these  tours  are  con- 
ducted and  my  reports  compiled.  I  wish 
to  say  that  each  of  my  visits  to  a  specific 
countiy  is  preceded  by  a  questionnaire 
,^ent  to  our  embassy  in  each  country.  Our 
U.S.  amba.ssador  or  the  head  of  our  coun- 
try team  is  then  requested  to  distribute 
the  sections  of  the  questionnaire  to  those 
in  charge  of  each  of  the  specific  pro- 
grams, .such  as  the  Peace  Corps  or  AID, 
and  so  forth.  Material  is  then  collected  by 
the  country  team  to  supply  the  informa- 
tion requested  in  the  questionnaire. 
Then,  upon  my  arrival.  I  am  able  to  go 
'iver  tlie  responses  with  those  in  ch.arge 
of  our  actual  operations  in  the  field. 

I  have  found  this  to  be  a  veiw  useful 
approach.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  .several 
of  our  ambassadors  have  informed  me 
that  it  was  only  by  going  over  the  mate- 
rial supplied  at  my  request  that  they 
were  able  to  realize  the  scope  of  our 
Government's  activities  in  the  country 
ro  which  they  are  assigned.  Several  have 
also  indicated  that  because  of  the  mate- 
rial which  was  compiled  and  brought 
toirether  in  one  place,  they  expect  and 
l;ope  some  consolidation  of  functions  can 
be  obtained,  and  economies  in  Govern- 
ment effected.  Needless  to  .'^ay  I  share 
this  hope 

Before  drafting  my  1967  report.  Mr. 
Pi'csident.  upon  my  I'cturn  to  the  coun- 
try, I  went  back  and  reviewed  my  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  1930. 
vhich  I  presented  to  the  Senate  in  1961. 
and  which  dealt  with  many  of  the  .same 
countries  I  visited  last  year.  That  report 
also  dealt  with  the  general  situation  fac- 
ing the  United  States  in  its  international 
affairs,  particularly  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
■-■ram  and  our  balance  of  payments.  I 
fiealt  with  this  question  at  length  in  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  volume  on  each  Senator's 
desk. 

I  .shall  not  go  into  this  here  again  at 
length.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  expressed 


grave  criticism  of  the  course  in  which 
our  Nation  was  heading  because  of  its 
failure  to  meet  and  deal  with  the  deteri- 
orating balance-of-payments  problem.  I 
pointed  out  that  in  1960  we  .'^till  had  on 
hana  roughly  S19  billion  in  gold  and 
there  was  ample  time  to  correct  the  situ- 
ation !iad  the  rea.sonable  and  realistic 
approach  I  advocated  been  adopted. 

I  further  pointed  out  that  by  1960  our 
foreign  iwlicy  had  become  to  a  large  de- 
gree outmoded.  I  felt  it  placed  too  great 
a  reliance  on  the  military  and  economic 
strength  of  the  United  States  and  paid 
scant  attention  to  the  great  increase  in 
European  prosperity.  As  I  need  not  re- 
mind Senators,  this  prosperity  was 
brought  about  by  American  largess,  and 
I  felt  it  to  be  time,  indeed  past  time,  for 
our  administrators  to  expect  that  the 
newly  strengthened  countries  of  Western 
Europe  should  tjei:in  to  bear  a  fair  .share 
of  the  economic  and  military  defense  of 
the  Western  way  of  life. 

I  did  not  feel,  for  instance,  and  again 
this  is  in  1960.  that  there  was  any  good 
reason  requiring  the  maintenance  of 
:jon.OOO  American  troops  as  a  carri.son  in 
Western  Europe.  I  felt  this  to  be  particu- 
larly true,  as  I  also  ixiinted  out.  that 
the  United  States  was  virtually  the  only 
NATO  ally  to  fulfill  its  NATO  commit- 
ment. 

At  the  .same  time  I  advocated  the  u.se 
of  international  and  multilateral  agen- 
cies to  fulfill  whatever  oblisations  the 
United  States  might  liave  to  the  less 
developed  areas  of  the  world.  I  felt 
strongly  that  bilateral  aid  programs 
should  be  phased  out  or  brought  down  to 
an  absolute  mininium.  and  I  returned 
home  from  this  trip  reenforced  in  that 
view. 

In  a  study  of  U.S.  policy  tov^'ard  south 
Asia.  Norman  D.  Palmer  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  states  as  follows: 
Althougli  the  old  adage,  "it  Is  mere 
blessed  w  give  than  to  receive",  may  still 
have  general  validity.  It  is  particularly  diffi- 
cult for  eovernments  and  for  people  either 
to  give  or  to  receive.  Those  who  give  often 
do  so  with  bad  grace,  sometimes  for  the 
wrong  reasons,  and  they  expect  more  in  the 
way  of  tangible  and  intangible  returns  from 
the  recipients  than  they  ever  pet.  Tliose  who 
receive  also  often  do  so  with  bad  grace,  with 
doubts  and  suspicions,  and  they  sometimes 
.-eem  to  assume  that  they  are  receiving  only 
what  is  due  them  or  that  the  giver  Is  making 
help  available  only  for  some  very  selfish  or 
even  Machiavellian  reason.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  grounds  for  such  reservations  and 
suspicions,    especially    when    foreign    aid    is 


used  as  a  "cold  war"  weapon  or  when  It  Is 
received  In  lieu  of  maximum  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  recipients. 

As  a  footnote  pointing  up  the  dangers 
of  bilateral  assisUnce,  Palmer  quotes 
B.  K.  Nehru,  an  Indian  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States  saying  that: 

Foreign  aid  is  often  rung  out  of  unwilling 
hands  with  a  lack  of  grace  that  Is  truly  re- 
markable; it  Is  often  given  the  color  of 
charity  so  that  there  Is  almost  Invariably 
resistance  to  the  acceptance  of  it.  Further- 
more. It  Is  on  occasion  overtly  and  often 
covertly  sought  to  be  used  to  ensure  that 
recipient  nations  do  not  depart  in  their 
external  policies  from  the  line  taken  by  the 
donor  country. 

In  my  view,  the  points  made  by  Mr. 
Palmer  and  by  Amba.ssador  Nehru  are 
both  valid.  If  it  is  indeed  in  our  national 
interest  to  have  a  foreiun  a.ssistance  pro- 
gram, not  just  in  south  Asia,  but 
throughout  the  underdeveloped  world.  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  our  interests 
would  be  better  served  by  adhering 
strictly  to  the  multilateral  approach.  It 
seems  to  me  that  too  often  foreign  as- 
sistance mixes  politics  and  economics 
resulting  all  too  often  in  inept  political 
achievements  and  poor  economic  bene- 

nts. 

Turning  to  south  Asia  specifically, 
there  is  a  great  need  for  reliance  on  a 
multilateral  approach  to  the  problems 
of  these  nations.  Their  problems  are 
.-r^erious  ones  and  I.  for  one.  am  willing  to 
extend  a  measure  of  assistance  to  their 
solution.  I  am  firmly  convinced,  however, 
that  any  American  aid  should  be  strictly 
relegated  to  international  and  multi- 
lateral programs.  Where  bilateral  a.ssist- 
ance  is  considered  necessary  and  advis- 
able, such  assistance  should  be  of  a  mini- 
mal amount  and  confined  to  technical 
assistance  only:  that  is,  the  paying  of 
salaries  for  technicians  and  experts  as 
needed.  We  should  by  no  means  engage 
in  any  further  capital  development  proj- 
ects, and  I  include  in  this  a  pha.sing  out 
of  our  development  loan  program  in  the 
area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  Mr. 
President,  two  tables  l>earing  on  the 
question  of  foreign  aid  funds  derived 
from  the  industrialized  countries  of  the 
world  and  the  membership  of  these  same 
countries  in  aid  groups  formed  on  a 
multilateral  basis. 

Tliere  beinu  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUov^'s: 


TABLE  l.-FLOW  OF  FINANCIAL  RESOURCES  FROM  DAG  COUNTRIES  TO  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES  AND  tVlULTILATERAL  INSTITUTIONS.  1966 


DAC  country 


Per  capita 

incotne 


Total  net 

offical 

flow 

(millions) 


Flow  as  percent  ot 
national  income 


Percent  of  total 
official  commitments 


OfTicial 


Total 

(including 
private) 


At  3 
percent 
or  less 


DAC  country 


Austialia. 
Austria. 

Belgium. - 

Canada 

[le^mark 

rr.^nce 

Germany 

Italy     . 

Japan 


$1,650 

1.570 
1.990 
1.800 
1,520 
1 .  520 
940 
780 


H2S 
37 
81 

"25 

723 
490 
'.21 
285 


0.67 
.49 
.57 
.52 
.30 
.95 
.54 
.24 
.37 


0.71 

.66 
1.24 

.66 

?8 

1.70 

.81 
1.23 

.70 


100.  u 

21. -5 
100.0 
91.2 
100.0 
85.5 
86.5 
73.1 
41.5 


100.0 
15.6 
94.3 
91.2 
62.5 
84.7 
70.6 
13.4 
41.5 


Total  net  Flow  as  percent  ol 

Per  capita      official  national  income 

income  flow — — 

(millions)  Total 


Percent  of  total 
official  commitinents 


At  3  At  25 

Official     (mcludine     percent      years  or 
private)      or  less         more 


Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal. 
Sweden 

United  Kingdom 
United  States      . . 

Total.  DAC  average 
DAC  target    .. 


;  .i?') 

$36 

!,'-7i) 

:3 

7fl(> 

25 

2. 140 

56 

1.520 

'.01 

3.100 

3.634 

38 

1.31 

98.1 

88.1 

23 

29 

100.0 

I'M,  'J 

70 

1.14 

39.7 

S2.0 

34 

64 

'"0.0 

70.7 

61 

1.16 

J3,  1 

9;.  4 

59 

74 

Vi 

84  : 

1.870       16.397 


.57 


87 

I  00 


85.10 

81. C 


78.2 
iZ  0 


'Total  DAC. 


Source   Revised  figures  ol  1967  DAC  Chairman  s  report. 
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DAC  COUNTRIES 
IDonor  country  assistance  '  as  a  percent  of  national  income.  1966| 
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Percent 


France 

Portugal. 

Australia 

Belgium 

United  Kingdom 

United  Stales 

Netherlands 

Germany 


Canada 0.52 

Austria 49 

Japan 37 

Sweden 34 

Denmark .30 

Italy       24 

Norway .^3 


>  Bilateral  and  multilateral  official  flows,  net 

TABLE  ^.-MEMBERSHIP  IN  CONSORTIA  AND  CONSULTATIVE  GROUPS'  AND  1966  NET  DISBURSEMENTS 

|ln  millions  of  US  dollarsi 


Cons 

>rtia 

Consultative 

groups 

Aid 

IBRD 

OECD 

IBRD 

IDB, 

Ecuador ■ 

IBRD. 
Ceylon 

India 

Pakistan 

Greece 

Turkey 

Colombia 

Korea 

Malaysia 

Morocco 

Nigeria 

Peru 

Sudan 

Thailand 

Tunisia 

IBRD         

....      -12.9 

3.9 
62.1 

26.7 
17.0 

21.6  . 

2.6  . 

12.1  - 

22.5 

11.6 

27.5 
3.2 

13.8 

7.3 

1.6 

14.6 

3.4 
1.3 

-1  2 

IDA            

154.2 

0.1 
1.9 

JDB           

2.0  . 

EEC         -.•:•.*. 

18.7 

6.6 

0.3 

2.3 

3.3 

1  1 

15 

1.1 
(?) 

1.0 

1.4 

Beuiurn  ...,;._ .._ 

.1 

%.7 

.1  . 

."i" 

^1 

.3 

.1 

.1 
3.6  .. 

.4  . 

.7 

.8 
.6 

(>) 

110.7 

5.2 

China   ■- 

Denmark     . 

.3 

W      - 

« 

.2 

.5 
(') 

29.5 

4.1 

-1.3 

(') 

France     .  .   .'    ,     ...     

4.5 

7.8 

.5 

7.5 
17.1 
4.2 

i.'s" 

-.3 

.1 

6.6' 

5.3 
31.2 

i'.z 
(=) 

.4  . 

49.1 
2.2 
-.3 

Germany 

Italy 

55.4 

1.4 

49.5 

35.6 

10.6 

9.7 
.2 

15.5 
.8 
V) 

2.1 
-.7 
0) 

17.6 

.1 
3.7 

.6 

5.0 

Japan     .  

21.3 

6  3 

'\.7 

10.5 

2.9 

1.0 

.7 . 

w 

.3  ... 

1.0 

"(4")""" 

New  Zealand 

NoTAay     ,     _ - 

(•)     . 

-----  - 

.2 

58.0 

(•) 

.5 
30.0 

(') 

.1 
39.  J 

(')     - 

.3 

:o.  u 

Sweilen 

1.1 

-4- 
166.0 

6.0 

47.0 

16.0 
30.0 

.7 
(<) 

J.  3 
2.0 

"   (V)   ■" 

.6 

21.0 

Swttzer^  ar.d        ----- 

United  Kingdom      

89.4 

24.0 
198.0 

19.3 
117.0 

6  i 

United  Slates 

744  0 

6.0 

5   , 

Total 

....    1.206.8 

379.5 

38.5 

220.2 

96.6 

209.3 

49.7 

110.0 

101.2 

63.0 

18.3 

61.3 

SI.  9 

:3.o 

:3.6 

The  IMF  and  UNDP  participate  m  most  of  the  consortia  and  consultative  groups,  as  well  as 
CIAP.  the  EEC.  and  regional  development  banks,  as  appropriate.  The  IBRD  is  3  member  of  all 
consortia  diid  consultative  groups  and  the  Ceylon  aid  group. 

-  ether  countries  participaliiig  include  Aigentm^  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Israel,  Mexico,  and 
South  Mrica. 


Less  than  S5O.0Q0. 
1  Data  not  available. 

Source:  AID  justifications  tor  fiscal  year  1969. 


M.--.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  of  these  tables  is  headed  •Flow  of 
Financial  Resources  From  DAC  Coun- 
tries to  Developing  Countries  and  Multi- 
lateral Institutions  1966."  These  are  the 
latest  figures  currently  available. 

The  first  table  lists  the  15  .so-called 
developed  countries  in  the  world,  rang- 
inu  from  .Australia  to  the  United  States, 
and  indicating  the  per  capita  income  for 
each  country  and  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance expre.>sed  in  dollars  flowing  from 
these  sources  to  the  underdeveloped  -:a- 
tions  of  the  world.  I  point  out  that  in 
1966  the  total  net  o.fficial  flow  from  all 
the  industrialized  countries  was  csti- 
i:;a:ed  to  be  S6.397  billion.  Of  that 
amoun.t.  the  United  States  supplied  33- 
634  bilUon.  Of  the  total  official  commit- 
inei.ts,  that  is.  loans  made  by  our  Gov- 
ern.n'.ent  in  that  year.  87.5  percent  of 
the  dollar  value  was  on  terms  of  3  per- 
cent interest  or  less. 

The  average  for  all  the  industrialized 
countries  was  85  percent.  Also.  84.1  per- 
cent of  our  commitments  were  made  on 
terms  of  25  years  or  more.  The  average 
of  all  developed  countries  was  78.2 
percent. 

The  second  table  deals  with  member- 
ship m  consortia  and  consultative  groups 
and  1966  net  disbursements  shown  in  U.S. 
dollars.  The  second  table  indicates  con- 
clusively that  we  are  carrying  far  more 
than  our  share  of  the  burden.  For  in- 
stance, under  the  International  Bank  of 


Reconstruction  and  Development  con- 
sortia to  assist  India,  tiie  United  States 
supplied  a  total  of  $744  million  out  of  a 
total  consortia  commitment  of  $1206.8 
million.  In  Pakistan,  another  country  I 
visited,  in  1966  we  supplied  S198  million 
out  of  a  total  consortia  program  of  S379.5 
million. 

In  the  aid  group  lending  assistance  to 
Ceylon,  another  country  on  my  itinerary, 
the  aid  group  formed  to  assist  that  nation 
disbursed  $29.6  million  in  1966.  Of  that 
amount,  we  supplied  S5  million,  a  more 
modest  figure  and  perhaps  slightly  below 
the  guidelines  that  I,  niyself.  would  ad- 
vocate as  our  contribution  to  such  groups. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  all  cases  we  should 
not  supply  .more  than  one- third  of  the 
total  assistance  granted  by  way  of  the 
multilateral  approach. 

In  this  regard.  Mr.  President,  I  made  a 
special  effort  to  obtain  a  full  listing  of 
the  amount  of  assistance,  aside  from  that 
supplied  by  the  United  States,  flowing 
into  the  South  Asian  nations.  The  listing 
that  I  obtained  is  fairly  complete  and.  al- 
though it  appears  in  my  report  begin- 
ning on  page  7,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  mad-^  a  part  of  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  listing 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THrRD-COTTNTRY    AlD 

It  has  always  been  my  contention  that 
other  nations,  particularly  In  Western  Eu- 


rope, Japan,  in  Asia,  and  the  U.S.S  R..  should 
Uo  a  great  deal  more  than  lias  be^n  done  in 
extending  aid  to  tiie  less-developed  nations 
CI  tlie  world.  .Some  improvements  have  been 
made  in  this  regard,  particularly  since  tile 
late  1950's  and  early  1960's  when  the  TTnited 
States  found  itself  virtually  alone  as  far  as 
rendering  tangible  assistance. 

I  believe,  however,  that  much  more  could 
be  done  in  this  regard,  through  utilizing 
various  international  agencies  or  interna- 
tional consortia.  Large  amounts  of  consortia 
aid  are  now  flowing  into  Pakistan  and  an  aid 
group  lias  combined  to  extend  assistance  to 
Ceylon  ond  other  nations  of  Southeast  .-Vsia. 

I  believe  this  approach  offers  many  ad- 
vantages to  all  of  the  nations  involved.  In 
the  first  place,  it  lias  the  effect  of  removing 
political  implications  and  charges  of  political 
interference  from  the  recipients  of  interna- 
tional and  consortium  prograins.  In  tlie  sec- 
ond place,  it  has  the  eilect  of  reducing  tlie 
overall  overhead  cliarges  primarily  incurred 
because  of  personnel  employment. 

In  each  country  that  I  visited  in  south 
Asia,  I  requested  information  as  to  the 
amount  of  third  country  assistance  flowing 
into  that  nation.  The  data  tliat  I  gathered 
follow. 

.AFGHANISTAN 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  been  tlie  primary  source 
of  most  of  .-^fglianistan's  loan  assistance.  I 
was  informed  that  most  of  this  assistance 
consists  of  credits  extended  at  2' 2  percent 
interest  with  from  10  to  20  years  to  repa>". 
This  is  considerably  less  liberal  than  our  own 
development  loan  program,  even  for  a  coun- 
try bordering  on  Russia's  southern  boundary 
and  forming  a  buffer  state. 
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Tlie  United  Kingdom  and  West  Germany 
also  have  programs  of  loan  ;isslstance  here. 

.'\s  to  grant  aid,  we  liave  approximately 
doubled  the  amount  the  U  S.S  R.  made  avail- 
able to  Afghanistan  cumulative  from  1957. 
The  ligures  are  $87.9  million  by  the  U  S.S.R. 
and  $160.3  million  by  tlie  United  States. 

Table  1  sets  out  detailed  Information. 

TABLE  l.-AFGHAUISTAU  LOAN  ASSlSTAKCt 
|ln  thousands  ot  dollars! 


Country  and  purpose 


Amount     Disbursed   Available 


100.000 
12.000 
72. 000 

19.  484 

36. ?00 

13,200 

3.800 

13.626 

4.800 

7,688 

7,400 

4.300 

2,970 

'  l.MO 


43.  556 


44  909 
25. 698 


6.310 
3.422 

3,710 
6,810 


3.500 


436, 883 

298,968       137,915 

1.030 
2.853 
5  040 

1.030  

2,853 

5  040 

8  923 

8,923    

1,820 
616 
560 

1,820  

616   

560 

2  996 

2,996     

U.S  total'  68,187        67.387  800 

U.S.S.R.: 

tconomic  development 100.000 

Do      .     12.000 

Do.- 115.556 

Salangand  Jalalabad 

Canals... -    -  19.484 

Fuel  and  goods       81.109 

(Natural  gas  development.-.  38.898 

Bagram  Airport.- 3.800 

Petroleum  exploration 13,626 

Kabul  tiousmg 11,110 

Commodities 11,110 

Do -- 11.110 

Do  H.HO 

Road  equipment 2,970 

Naglu  Dam 5,000 

Total. 

Czechosloval(ia: 
Cement  and  fruit  plants. . 
Cement  tactory  (Ghazni).. 
Pull  Charkhi  workstiops.. 

Total 

United  Kingdom: 
Edible-oii  plant  (Bost)-  .. 

Bagtilan  sugar  factory 

Trucks 

Total 

i/Vest  Germany:' 

".lahipar  tiydroelectricdam.  23.750 

Kabul  electric  distribution..  4,080 

Gram  storage 7.000 

Gas  tanks,  service  station..  2,820 

Telephone  exchanges 5.375 

Textile  plant 7.500 

Radio  station 1,825 

Consumer  goods 2.500 

Consultation:  Health 

clinics 100 

Hospitals 

Kabul  water  system 

Total 

Mainland  China:  Agricultural 
and  light  industrial  proiects.      28,000         («)  («) 


'  See  pt  VII.  sec.  8  ot  exhibit  B:  Afghanistan  for  itemized  list 
ot  U.S.  dollar-financed  loans. 

■Gas  exploration;  Doshi-Sherkhan  Bandar  Rd  ,  technicians, 
filazar-i-Sharit:  electrical  transmission  line.  rtaglu-Kabul:  Naglu 
construction;  gas  pipeline;  canal  maintenance;  technicians' 
salaries. 

=  Equipment,  Sherkhan  Bandar;  fertilizer  plant;  powerplant; 
Sardeh  Dam  (Ghazni);  powerline  (Kunduz);  farm  equipment 
and  Nangahar  Canal;  mineral  survey,  polytechnic  institute; 
technicians,  Jongalak;  irrigation;  Kabul-Jabul-Seraj  Rd, 

'  Estimate. 

:  Following  agreements  not  yet  signed: 

Industrial  estates -    $175,000 

Electric  power 4,500.000 

Power  supply  services 125.000 


BURMA 

Burma  receives  aid  from  .several  Commu- 
ni.st  and  Western  countries  According  to  In- 
fcjrmatlon  presented  to  nie  in  the  field,  there 
have  been  lour  Soviet  projects  here:  a  tech- 
nical Institute  and  a  hotel  in  Rangoon,  a 
hospital  in  Taunggyi.  and  an  irrigation  and 
flood  control  dam  at  Kyetmauktaung.  All 
have  Ijeen  completed.  Although  the  projects 
have  been  called  gilt  projects  by  the  Soviets, 
the  Burmese  Government  has  been  paying 
lor  their  costs  by  shipping  rice  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

An  .$84  million  Chinese  loan,  extended  in 
January  1961,  was  the  largest  single  Com- 
munist credit  in  Burma  It  was  utilized  to 
build  a  bridge  over  the  Salween  River  at 
Kunlong,  a  textile  mill  at  Meiktlla,  and  a 
sugar  factory  at  Bilin.  Other  projects  begun 
but  not  completed  are  a  plywood  factory  at 


Swrt.  a  paperniUl  at  Slttang  and  a  second 
bridge  over  the  Sittang  River  at  Takaw. 
Following  the  sharp  deterioration  of  rela- 
tions between  Burma  and  Communl.st  China 
in  June  1967,  Chinese  aid  was  slopped  and 
Chinese  technicians  in  Burma  were  recalled 
to  Communist  China.  Trade  between  Com- 
munl-st  China  and  Burma  has  also  ceased. 

Japanese  aid.  which  has  been  for  the  most 
part  grants,  has  been  used  to  set  up  a.ssembly 
plants  for  trucks,  small  cars,  agricultural 
machinery,  and  household  appliances.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Japanese  are  building  a  nitrogen 
fertilizer  plant. 

West  Germany  and  India  have  also  ex- 
tended fairly  large  loans  to  Burma.  .Assist- 
ance has  also  been  received  from  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  Tlie  detailed  ligures  are  set  forth  in 
table  2. 


TABLE  2,  -FOREIGN  AID  TO  BURMA 
IMillion  U.S.  dollatsi 


Agreement  Expended  Agreements       Ixpendedin 

through  through               <,ince         1966  (Burmese      Expemred 

calendar  year  calendar  year  calendar  year      liscal  year,           m  1967 

1966  1966                  1966           unless  noted) 


19.227 

4,080 
200 
130 
4,411 
7.500 
1.825 
2.500 

100 


4,523 


6,800 

2.690 

964 


Yugoslavia: 

Grant 

Loan... 

East  Germany:  Loan 

Poland:  Loan      

Czechoslovakia; 

Grant 

Loan. 

USS.R,:  Loan  

China:  Loan  

West  Germany: 

Loan   - 

Guarantee-tund 

India:  Loan 

Israel:  Grant 

IBRD:  Loan 

IMF:  Drawings 

Japan: 

Grant 

Loan 

International  organizations! 

Grant 

Colombo  plan:  Grant 


1.1 

8.0 
14.0 
10.0 

,1 
1.4 
13.7 
84.0 

12.5 

25.0 
42.0 
1.0 
33.30 
15.0 

340.0 
30.0 

12.86 
13.525 


1.1 
.546 


1.366 


,1 

1.4 

12.9 

21.4 

1.125 

5.0 
42.0 

1.0 
32.75 
15.0 

208.3 
(') 

11.01 


.210 
5.7 

1.125 
.89 


(') 


1.786 
1.681 


3.151 
6.1' 
5.48 


.42 


15.0 


10.29 
<■) 

4.76 


.21 

15.3 


(') 


<•) 


(') 


1.7 


3.650 
1.600  - 

200 

3.450 
1,600 

60,200 

40,173 

20.027 

Total. 
'Not  known 


4.800.000 


Total  grants  received  by  Afghanistan, 
1957-58 — 1966-67 

Millions 

U.S.S,R.=     S87.9 

United   States- 160.3 

West   Germany 4,2 

United  Nations 12.2 

FYance 0-  1 

Japan    0-3 


Total    265.0 

'  Majority  of  Soviet  and  United  States  grant 
aid  has  been  for  highway  construction. 

=  See  pt.  VII.  sec.  .'5.  6.  7  of  exhibit  B  (Af- 
ghanistan! for  itemized  list  of  U.S.  grant 
projects. 


>  Not  available. 

CEYLON 

The  major  portion  of  free  world  aid  to 
Ceylon  since  the  present  Government  came 
to  power  has  been  granted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  IBRD,  which  has  .acted  as  a  cat.alyst 
:md  channel  for  aid  to  Ceylon.  The  IBRD  has 
provided  analyses  of  Ceylon's  economic  sit- 
uation and  aid  requirements,  and  it  has  con- 
vened three  meetings  of  aid  donors:  July 
1965  m  Washington.  May  1966  in  bondon. 
and  .'^pril  1967  in  Tokyo.  The  summary  of 
aid  below  is  divided  into  (al  pre- 1965  aid, 
and  (b)  po6t-1965  aid.  It  should  t*  noted 
that  all  countries  provided  technical  assist- 
ance before  1965  except  the  United  States 
have  continued  to  do  so  after  that  time  and 
that  values  of  technical  assistance  are  not 
available. 

The  Infomaation  I  received  from  the  field 
appears  in  table  3. 

"TABLE    3 

"Australia 

"(a)  Ti;^'o  million  dollars  In  gifts  of  equip- 
ment and  materials;  S6  millioji  in  gifts  oT 
wheat  flotir.  with  rupee  counterpart  funds 
l>eing  used  for  development  projects;  tech- 
nical assistance  in  the  form  of  schti^tU'Ehipc 
and  experts. 

"(b)  Three  grants  totaling  about  ?3  mil- 
lion to  finance  purchases  of  wheat  flour,  .^s 
of  mid- 1967.  .'Australia  had  provided  scholar- 
ships and  training  facilities  for  361  Ceylonese 
and  had  supplied  74  experts  to  Ceylon.* 


"•These  figures  .are  totals  for  the  period 
since  the  Inception  of  the  country's  aid  to 
Cevlon." 


"Canada 

"(a)  Etollar  grants  of  $14  million  primarily 
for  an  aerial  resources  survey,  power  trans- 
mission lines,  railway  equipment,  and  runway 
extension  at  Katunayake  Airport;  $13  million 
In  wheat  flour  gifts,  with  rupee  counterpart 
funds  being  used  for  development  projects; 
dollar  loans  of  $10  million  for  wheat  flour 
and  hydroelectric  eqtUpment:  technical  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  scholarships  and 
experts. 

"(b)  Three  $4.2  million  aid  programs,  con- 
sisting of  $5 '2  million  as  wheat  flour  gifts. 
$412  million  as  50-year  interest-free  develop- 
ment loans,  and  $2 '2  million  .as  capital 
grants.  As  of  mid-1967.  Canada  had  provided 
scholarships  and  training  facilities  for  167 
Ceylonese  and  has  supplied  167  experts  to 
Ceylon. 

"Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
"(a)  Two  million  dollars  In  grants  for  a 
tile  factory  and  bus  workshop:  810  million  in 
loans  for  a  cement  factory  and  equipment  for 
the  Colombo  Port:  technical  assistance  in  the 
form  of  scholarships  and  experts. 

"(b)  $17  million  In  the  form  of  three  20- 
year  3  percent  interest  commodity  loans:  $6 
million  grant  for  technical  assistance:  S4.5 
million  grant  for  capital  assistance.  As  of 
mid-1967  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
had  provided  scholarships  and  training  fa- 
cilities for  112  Ceylonese  and  had  supplied 
seven  experts  to  Ceylon. 

"Prance 
"(a)    $1.5   million    In   5-year   41,    percent 
credits  for  a  water  supply  scheme. 
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"(b)  $8  million  in  guarantees  of  commer- 
cial suppliers  credits  for  commodity  pur- 
chases. As  of  mid- 1967  FYance  had  provided 
scholarships  and  training  facilities  for  17 
Ceylonese  and  had  supplied  two  experts  to 
Ceylon. 

"Great  Britain  I 

"(a)  $1  million  in  grants  of  equipment  and 
material;  t8  million  loan  for  the  purchase  of 
telecommunications  equipment;  technical 
assistance  In  the  form  of  scholarships  and 
experts. 

"(b)  Three  $10  million  25-year-lnterest- 
free  commodity  loans.  As  of  mid- 1967  Great 
Britain  had  provided  scholarships  and  train- 
ing facilities  for  867  Ceylonese  and  had 
supplied  146  experts  to  Ceylon. 

■•India 

"(a)  Technical  assistance  in  the  form  of 
scholarships  and  experts. 

"lb)  $4  million  in  3-year  credits  for  the 
purchase  of  foodstuffs  and  $7  million  10-year 
5' 2  percent  loan  for  the  purchase  of  capital 
equipment.  As  of  mid- 1967  India  had  pro- 
vided scholarships  and  training  facilities  for 
338  Ceylonese  and  had  supplied  45  experts  to 
Ceylon. 

"Japan 

"tai  $2  million  for  the  establishment  of  a 
fisheries  training  center:  technical  assistance 
In  the  form  of  scholarships  and  experts. 

"(bi  Three  $5  million  7-year  5  =  2  percent 
Interest  commodity  loans.  As  of  mid- 1967 
Japan  had  provided  scholarships  and  training 
facilities  for  169  Ceylonese  and  supplied  104 
experts  to  Ceylon 

"//.  Other  Free  World  Aid 
"Israel 
"Technical  assistance  in  the  form  of  schol- 
arships and  experts. 

"New  Zealand 
"In  capital  grants  $2  5  million,  used  pri- 
marily In  the  field  of  agriculture.  As  of  mld- 
1967  New  Zealand  had  provided  scholarships 
and  training  facilities  for  135  Ceylonese 
and  had  supplied  30  experts  to  Ceylon. 

"Sweden 
"For  a  family  planning  pilot   project,   $1 
million.  As  of  mid- 1967  Sweden  had  provided 
scholarships  and  training  facilities  for  five 
Ceylonese. 

"///.  Communist  Countries 
"Communist  China 
"In  grants  $28  million  ($15  million  uti- 
lized) over  the  period  1958-67  for  the  pur- 
chase of  commodities,  which  have  included 
railway  rolling  stock,  textiles,  and  textile  ma- 
chinery and  equipment;  two  10-year- inter- 
est-free loans — $10  million  lall  utilized)  in 
1958  and  $4  million  ($1  million  utilized)  in 
1964.  Projects  for  the  construction  of  a 
textile  mill  and  of  an  international  confer- 
ence hall  were   nonxlnally  initiated  3   years 


ago.  but  no  work  has  been  undertaken  since 
then 

"Czechoslovakia 

"A  1950  agreement  provided  for  credits  (4 
years  at  3  percent  interest)  in  an  unspecified 
amount  for  the  purchase  of  capital  goods, 
$1.5  million  of  these  credits  has  been  utilized 
for  purchases  by  various  state  corporations. 
Czechoslovakia  has  provided  22  scholarships 
to  Ceylonese. 

"East  Germany 

"An  agreement  was  signed  In  1965  for  a 
$42  million  line  of  credit  (10  years  at  2'2 
percent  interest),  under  the  terms  of  which 
a  contract  was  signed  in  late  1966  covering 
about  half  of  the  $42  million  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  integrated  textile  mill. 
East  Germany  has  provided  27  training 
courses  for  Ceylonese  and  the  services  of  one 
expert. 

"Poland 

"A  line  of  credit  of  $8  million  (8  years  at 
2'.>  percent  Interest)  was  granted  In  1963 
for  fln;uicing  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of 
agreed  upon  development  projects.  Drawings 
of  less  than  $1  million  have  been  utilized 
primarily  for  the  construction  of  a  hardware 
factory.  Poland  has  provided  six  scholarships 
to  Ceylonese. 

"Soviet  Union 

"Under  the  terms  of  a  1958  agreement  for  a 
$30  million  line  of  credit  (12  years  at  2''2 
percent  interest),  10  projects  have  been 
agreed  upon:  Iron  and  steel  factory,  tire  and 
tube  factory,  preparation  of  land  for  sugar 
plantation,  preparation  of  land  for  cotton 
plantation,  flour  mill,  cold  storage  plant, 
peat   deposit   utilization   study,    river    basin 


study,  reservoir  headworks  study,  and  prepa- 
ration  of  land  for  pasture.  The  first  nine 
projects  have  been  virtually  completed,  and 
it  Is  expected  that  the  utilized  $10  million 
of  the  line  of  credit  will  be  used  for  ad- 
vanced stages  of  the  Iron  and  steel  factory 
and  the  tire  and  tube  factory.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  provided  159  training  places  for 
Ceylonese  and  an  unspecified  number  of  ex- 
perts, all  as  part  of  the  10  projects. 

"Yugoslavia 
"A  line  of  credit  of  $15  million  was  ex- 
tended In  1959  for  the  purchase  of  capital 
goods.  Drawings  of  $1.5  million  have  been 
used  primarily  for  the  purchase  of  stern 
trawlers.  Yugoslavia  has  provided  11  scholar- 
slilps  and  training  places  for  Ceylonese." 


Although  19  nations  have  been  Involved  In 
extending  loans  to  India  and  10  nations  have 
made  grants  available,  the  United  States  is 
by  far  the  largest  contributor.  For  instance, 
in  the  third  5-year  plan  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1966,  the  United  Stales  extended 
loans  amounting  to  $1,765  billion  to  India, 
not  including  Public  Law  480  commitments. 
The  nations  which  came  closest  to  our  con- 
tribution were  Germany  with  $647  million 
and  Britain  with  $508  million.  The  U.S.S.R. 
extended  credits  of  only  $211  million  to  this 
Nation  which  must  rank  of  prime  impor- 
tance to  the  success  of  its  Asian  policies. 

As  to  the  grant  program,  the  United 
States  has  extended  $310  million  In  grant 
assistance  for  the  last  three  5-year  plans 
while  the  U.S.S.R.  has  extended  only  $10 
million  in  grants. 

The  detailed  breakdown  appears  In  table  4. 


TABLE  4.-GRANTS  AND  OTHER  ASSISTANCE  TO  INDIA 
|ln  millions  of  dollars.  5-year  total| 


Agreements  signed 


Utilized 


1st  plan  2d  plan  3d  plan  1st  plan  2d  plan  3d  plan 

(Apr,  l.!951,  (Apr.  1,1956,  (Apr.  1,  1961,  (Apr.  1,  1951,  (Apr.  1,  1956,  (Apr  1,  :96i 

tfirough  througli  through  through  through  through 

Mar.  31,  1956)  Mar.  31.  1961)  Mar.  31,  1966)  Mar.  31,  1956)  Mar.  31,  1961)  Mat.  31,1966) 


A.  Grants: 

Australia 

Britain 

Canada. 

Czechoslovakia 

Germany 

Japan  

New  Zealand. 

Sweden 

Norway 

U.S.S.R 

United  States  ot  America 

(TCA) ... 

U.N   Special  Fund 

Ford  Foundation 

B.  Other  assistance: 

Public  Law  480  imports.. 
Public  Law  665  imports.. 
3d-country  currency 
assistance 


23 

1 

68 


5 

1 

120 


181 
12 


36 


4 
2 

93 

8 

22 

2,337 
31 


26.0 
2.0 
181.0 
1.0 
1.0 
.3 
2.0 
8.0 
5.0 
8.0 

36.0 

9.0 
10.0 

946.0 


11 

16 

1 

127 

15 
2 

41 

114 
1 

1 

1  

6 

4 

1 

1 

5 

1 

4 

2 

160 

5 
8 

88 

52 
4 

5 

20 

1.083 
56  

5 

13 
1  791 

U 
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LOANS  TO  INDIA 
II  n  millions  of  dollars| 


Agreements  tor  loans  signed 


Loans  utilized 


Country 


1st  plan 

(Apr  1,  1951, 

through 


2d  plan 

(Apr.  1.  1956 

through 


3d  plan 

(Apr.  1,  1%1, 

through 


1966-67 

(Apr  1.  1966 

through 


1967 

(Apr.  1,  1951, 

through 


1st  plan 

(Apr.  1,  1956, 

through 


2d  plan 

(Apr.  1,  1%1. 

through 


3d  plan 

(Apr.  1.  1961. 

through 


1966-67 

(Apr   1.  1966, 

through 


1967 

(Apr   1,  1967. 

through 


Mar   31.1956)   Mar,  31,  T%1)   Mar.  31,  1966)   Mar.  31,1967)  Sept.  30, 1967)   Mar.  31,  1956)   Mar  31.1961)    Mar   31    1966)    Mar   31    1967)  Sept  30  1967) 
(5-year  total)'    (5-year  total)     (5-year  total)       (full  year)         (half  year)     (5-year  total) '  (5-year  total)      (5-year  total)      (full  year)  (hall' year) 


Austria 

Belgium 

Britain 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

CzechosJo  vakil. 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Hungary 

Italy.. 

Japan  .   

Netherlands... 


258 

■33' 
49 


292 


18 

24 

508 

'65' 

84 

5 

120 

647 


S6 


See  footnote  ;it  end  of  tablf 


171 

290 

46 


99 
55 

4 

17 
59 
33 
33 
45 
9 


1 
53 
15 
23 


256 


10 

10 

358 


121 


2 
■59" 


33 


263 


70 
8 


34 


24 

26 

1 

44 
461 

"24" 
185 
20 


16 
18 
4 

3 

85 
.... 

40 
9 


4 
3 

20 
24 


49 
14 
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LOANS  TO  INDIA— Continued 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Agreements  for  loans  signed 


Loans  utilized 


Country 


1st  plan             2d  plan             3d  plan  1%6  67  1%7 

(Apr  1,  1951  (Apr   1,  1956,  (Apr  1,  1%1  (Apr   1,  1966     (Apr  1,  1951. 

through             through             through  through  through 

Mar  31.  1956)  Mar,  31,  1961)  Mar.  31,  i%6)  Mar  31.  1967)  Sept.  30, 1%7) 

(5-year  total) '  (5-year  total)  (5-year  total)  (full  year)        (half  year) 


1st  plan 
(Apr   1.  1956 

through 
Mar  31,  1956) 
(5-year  total) ' 


2d  plan  3d  plan 

(Apr   1,  1961,  (Apr   1.  1961, 

through  through 

Mar  31,  1961)  Mar  31,  1966) 

(5-year  total)  (5-year  total) 


1966  67  1967 

(Apr.  1,  1966  (Apr.  1.  1967. 

through  through 

Mar.  31,  1967)  Sept  30,  1967) 

(full  year)  (hall  year) 


Poland 30  57 

Sweden. 5 

Switzerland 14  38 

USSR  136                   670  211 

United  States  (other  than  Public  Law 

480) 220                    712  1,765 

Yugoslavia 40  5 

IBRD 120                   548  304 

IDA 585 


24 

4  

-4  13 

344  157  435 

383                    112                    194                    323  1.672 

80 20 

29                      23                      71                    468  259 

304  421 


I 

2 

2 

1 

10 

2 

48 

26 

354 

140 

8 

1 

34 

15 

180 

117 

>  Includes  amounts  authorized  and  utilized  prior  to  1st  plan. 

IRAN 

Little  Information  was  available  as  to  the 
third  country  grant  assistance  extended  to 
Iran.  I  was  informed  that  almost  all  of  such 
.isslstance  would  be  in  the  form  of  salaries 
paid  to  technicians.  There  were  about  200 
U.N.  personnel  stationed  in  Iran  at  the  time 
of  my  visit;  the  French  were  said  to  have 
about  45  technical  advisers  involved  in  bi- 
lateral programs  and  the  German  technicians 
numbered  about  37. 

.\bout  $1  billion  in  loan  aid  has  been  ex- 
tended to  Iran  from  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  over  the  last  decade.  The  larg- 
est amounts  have  come  from  the  Soviet  Union 
I $348  million)  and  from  Prance  ($259  mil- 
lion). 

The  pertinent  information  is  presented  in 
table    5. 

TABLE     5 

Millions 

USSR:  A  $286,000,000  loan,  of  which 
about  $209,000,000  is  for  the  steel 
mill  at  Isfahan  with  the  balance  di- 
vided equally  between  a  machine- 
tool  plant  at  Arak  and  the  So^'let 
share  In  the  gas  pipeline,  plus  loans 
for  dams  on  the  border  of  the  Aras 
River  and  for  the  construction  of 
silos,  for  a  total  of  about $348 

Romania:  About  $34,000,000  for  sun- 
dry projects  plus  $32,000,000  for  a 
tractor  plant,  for  a  total  of  about 66 

Czechoslovakia :  Sundry  supplier 
credits  plus  a  Government  loan  of 
$15,000,000  for  Tabriz  machine-tool 
plant   20 

Poland :  Government  credit  for  Indus- 
trial   protects 15 

Bulgaria:  Government  credit  for  In- 
dustrial   projects 10 

Hungary:  (Government  credit  for  in- 
dustrial   projects 10 

Total  for  Soviet  bloc  ( very  little 

expended  to  date ) 469 

International    Bank    (most    of    which 

expended)     173 

FM-anoe:  Almost  entirely  supplier 
credits,  of  which  about  $142,000,000 
are  covered  by  Government  guaran- 
tees            259 

Germany:  Government  credits  of  $50,- 
000,000  and  $10,000,000  plus  supplier 
credits   89 

Japan:  A  $10,000,000  loan  for  pipes 
and  steel  plate  for  the  gas  pipeline, 
a  $17,000,000  loan  for  telecommuni- 
cations project,  plus  sundry 28 

United  Kingdom:  A  Government  loan 
of  $11,200,000  for  development  proj- 
ects,  a  Midland  Bank  loan  of  $12,-^^^ 
000.000    for    a    transmission    line    to/ 
Tehran       plus       sundry       supplier 
credits '..         25 

Austria    10 

Italy 9 

Other 7 

Total    1,069 


NEP.^L 

The  largest  portion  of  third  country  aid  to 
Nepal  has  been  in  the  form  of  grants';  with 
only  a  few  loans  being  involved.  Tlie  prin- 
cipal donors,  aside  from  the  United  States, 
are  India.  Communist  China,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
CJommunlst  China  Is  emphasizing  Lmpact 
projects  in  public  works  ;.nd  especially  road 
building.  A  road  from  Kathmandu.  the  capi- 
tal of  Nepal,  to  Kodari  on  the  Tibetan  border 
was  begun  by  the  Chinese  in  the  middle  of 
1967.  Tlie  Soviet  Union  is  concentrating  in 
public  works  and.  again,  primarily  road  con- 
struction. Some  attention  has  also  been 
given  to  industrial  projects.  No  tigures  were 
available  in  the  field  concerning  contribu- 
tions from  Western  European  countries,  al- 
though Great  Britain,  West  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Israel  were  said  Xa  have  small 
programs  underway.  Table  6  sets  forth  the 
contributions  of  the  three  largest  contribu- 
tors, aside  from  the  United  States,  from  1952 
to  1968. 


T.^BLE    6 

MiUiomt 
India    »83.2 

Mainland  China ---     21  9 

USS.R. 18.7 

Other - 8  7 

PAKISTAN 

Pakistan  Is  being  assisted  by  a  consortium 
of  nine  Western  nations  and  there  are  sev- 
eral bilateral  programs  In  existence.  Accord- 
ing to  Pakistani  Government  sources,  as  of 
March  31,  1967.  there  was  $964.1  million 
available  from  consortium  sources  and  $386.8 
million  available  on  a  bilateral  basis,  in- 
cluding some  food  shipments. 

All  of  the  current  U.S.  assistance  Is  being 
made  available  through  the  consortium  and 
again  we  are  the  largest  single  contributor, 
supplying  $276  million  of  the  total.  The  Ex- 
Im  Bank  and  the  World  Bank  are  also  heav- 
ily Involved.  Tlie  complete  picture  appears  in 
table  7. 


TABLE  7      AVAILABILITY  OF  [CONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  FROM  CONSORTIUM  AND  NONCONSORTIUM  SOURCE  DURING  THE  3d 

5-YEAR  PLAN 

I  In  millions  of  dollars) 


Countries 


Uncommitted 
pledges  as  on 
June  30,  1965 


Pledges  during  3rd  plan 


1965-66 


1966-67 


Total  availability 
-    up  to  Mar  31, 
1967 


Consortium  sources: 

Belgium 

Canada 

France  

Germany 

Italy.. 

Japan 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States--.. 

Fximhank  

IBRD.IDA 


9.5 
•30.4 
17.1 
48.4 
14.7 


86.0 
66.0 
38.2 


25.4 
10.0 
40.0 
20.0 
30.0 
4.8 
22.4 
50.0 


0.5 
25.4 
10.0 
38.8 
30.0 
30.0 

4.4 
22.4 
140.0 


49.0 


Total 

Nonconsortium  sources: 
A    Project  aid: 

Australia 

China 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Japan  (textile  credit). 

New  Zealand 

Poland 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

USSR 

Yugoslavia. 

Suppliers'  credits 


311.0 


251.6 


100.0 
401.5 


10.0 
81.2 
37  8 

127.2 

64.7 

60.0 

9  2 

44.8 

276.0 
66.0 

187.2 

964.1 


30.0 
14.0 


1.5 
2.2 


28.0 


1D.0 

■i4.o' 


.9 

4.' 8" 


10.0 
50.0 
10.7 


40.8 
1.0 


4.5 
84.0 

30.0 
29.9 


9 

30  0 
43.5 

2.2 

10.0 

.9 

14  0 

4  8 

14.5 

134  0 

80  8 

30.9 


Subtotal  (project). 

Nonproiect  aid: 

Australia 

Canada  (wheat) 

China  (food  grains).. 


138.7 


52.1 


176.4 


367.2 


2.2 
3.7 


6.8 
6.9 


Subtotal  (nonproiect). 
Total 


5.9 


138.7 


S8.0 


13.7 

190.  r 


2.2 

10.5 

6.9 

19.6 

386.8 


'  Includes  surrenders  and  savings  which  have  become  available  for  reprograming  to  dale  from  earlier  allocations. 

Note:A  sumol  J13,300,000has  been  pledged  by  France  (Jlfl.OOO.OOO),  Italy  (12,000.000)  and  Germany  (Jl. 100,000)  outside  the 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  P/esidcnt, 
fiankly.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  multi- 
lateral p:inciple  can  hs  stressed  too 
much.  It  seem.s  to  me  that  any  objective 
ob.server  mu.?t  agree  that  it.s  many  ad- 
vantages far  outweigh  the  supposed  dis- 
advantase  of  reducing  any  credit  which 
our  Nation  might  receive  from  the  aid 
recipient. 

The  biggest  advantage  .seemed  to  me 
to  be  that  the  multilateral  approach 
works,  and  it  works  well.  A  pnme  ex- 
ample is  the  Indus  River  Basin  develop- 
ment pro.)ect  undertaken  under  the 
auspices  of  the  World  Bank  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  India  and  Paki.stan. 
In  this  in.stance.  the  World  Bank  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  these  two  an- 
tagonistic neighbors  together  in  a  co- 
operative effort  to  improve  the  Indus 
River  Valley.  I  saw  much  of  the  work 
underway  and  it  holds  great  promise  for 
the  entire  area. 

Conversely,  the  experience  of  our  bi- 
lateral aid  program  in  Afghanistan 
might  be  said  to  represent  the  worst  ex- 
ample of.  .the  bilateral  approach.  There 
we  have  constructed  a  large  and  modern 
international  aiiTwrt  which  is  now  being 
bypassed  by  international  flights,  and 
which  promises  to  turn  into  a  white 
elephant  on  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Also  in  Afghanistan,  we  under- 
took a  project  in  the  Helmand  Val- 
ley. To  date,  this  development  has  fallen 
far  short  of  expectations.  In  this  ven- 
ture, as  well  as  in  the  airport  construc- 
tion, the  United  States  is  bearing  the 
blame  for  expensive  mistakes  which  have 
been  made. 

As  I  exammed  both  of  these  on  my 
inspection  tour,  it  was  easily  apparent 
that  we  were  bemg  blamed  unjustly,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Government  valley  proj- 
ect. Yet.  this  is  one  of  the  dangers  of  bi- 
lateral assistance  programs.  You  may  rest 
assured  that  had  these  two  projects 
turned  out  eminently  successful,  the  host 
government  would  have  claimed  and  re- 
ceived the  credit  due. 

There  are  two  other  considerations  in- 
volved in  the  multilateral  versus  bilateral 
foreign  assistance  argument.  The  first  is 
by  far  the  most  important 

The  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world 
are  in  great  ferment  at  the  present  time 
and  this  is  likely  to  continue  for  years 
Into  the  future.  To  a  large  extent,  par- 
ticularly in  South  Asia,  the  underdevel- 
oped nations  of  the  world  form  an  ideo- 
logical battleground  between  the  forces  of 
Western  democracy  and  Russian  and 
Chinese  communism.  Because  of  this, 
governments  inclined  to  be  friendly  to- 
ward the  West  are  put  on  the  spot  On 
the  one  hand  they  must  fiercely  defend 
their  neutrality,  while  on  the  other  hand 
they  must  take  action  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people  if  the  governments  them- 
selves are  to  survive.  The  multilateral  ap- 
proach would  allow  this  conflict  to  be  re- 
solved. And.  if  Russia  saw  fit  to  coop- 
erate in  the  development  effort  through 
these  various  consortia  or  other  multi- 
lateral groups.  I.  for  one.  say  all  the 
better.  It  seems  to  me  we  ohould  welcome 
such  cooperation  and  not  fear  it.  Fur- 
thermore, I  believe  that  such  cooperation 
would  be  forthcoming,  for  Russia  has  a 
much  greater  .stake  in  the  stability  of 
South  Asia  than  does  the  United  States. 


Mai/  J9,  IV (IS 


Returning  to  my  discussion  of  Senate 
Document  13.  Senators  will  find  that  it 
contains  a  wealth  of  information  con- 
cerning the  general  condition  of  th? 
South  Asian  countries  today,  as  well  as 
specific  mformation  on  all  of  our  many 
TOvernmcntal  programs  carried  on  in  the 
area.  I  have  att3mpted  to  organize  this 
report  in  a  manner  to  make  this  infor- 
mation easily  available  to  all  concerned. 

Senators  will  note  that  the  first  .sec- 
tion of  the  report  contains  my  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  which  I 
drafted  upon  my  return  t.3  the  States. 
Here,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  is  to 
be  found  a  brief  recapitulation  of  my  past 
views  on  the  course  of  our  international 
afTairs  as  well  as  a  discu.ssion  of  the 
course  which  should  be  followed  in  the 
future.  Next  comes  a  section  devoted  ta 
"third  country  aid,"  which  I  have  already 
placed  in  the  Record. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject.  I  believe  it 
should  be  reiterated  that  I  found,  once 
again,  that  our  country's  assistance  is  ex- 
tended on  terms  more  liberal  than  the 
assistance  provided  by  other  industrial- 
ized areas  of  the  world.  Our  loans  are 
usually  made  at  the  rate  of  2'j-percent 
interest  with  a  grace  period  of  up  to  10 
years.  Germany,  for  instance,  extends 
development  loans  at  rates  ranging  from 
1-  to  5'2-percent  interest:  Italy's  loan 
program  is  marked  by  interest  rates  of 
from  2 '2  to  7  percent.  Japan  makes  de- 
velopment loans  available  at  ratesof  3'2- 
to  5 '2-percent  interest,  and  the  rates  of 
the  United  Kingdom  range  up  to  7' 2 
percent  in  interest  charges.  This  infor- 
mation is  contained  in  exhibit  A  of  my 
report,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this 
point,  with  my  conclusion  and  recom- 
mendations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

It  has  been  7  years  since  I  last  toured 
south  Asia  to  Inspect  and  evaluate  our  Na- 
tlons  operations  In  this  area  on  behalf  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  At  the 
conclusion  of  that  trip.  I  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  I  had  returned  to  the  United  States — 

"Much  dlstTorbed  at  the  harvest  our  aid  ef- 
fort has  reaped,  alarmed  at  the  future  con- 
sequences in  store  for  our  Nation  unless  sig- 
nificant basic  changes  were  made  In  our  pro- 
gram, and  that  v/hat  began  as  a  nourishing 
broth  of  'International  cooperation  for  peace' 
has  become  a  witches'  brew— a  serious  threat 
to  our  own  economic  stability  and  growth." 

I  have  come  back  and  reviewed  my  recom- 
mendations of  1960  as  to  the  course  of  our 
Nation's  policy  In  International  relations. 
Frankly.  I  find  them  extremely  pertinent 
today  in  light  of  the  situation  which  our 
country  faces.  Further,  I  cannot  resist  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  if  our  policies  had 
been  examined  and  brought  more  closely  Into 
line  with  what  I  saw  as  reality  at  the  time, 
our  Nation  as  a  whole  would  be  much  better 
off  than  it  is  today.  For  those  interested  in 
going  over  my  comments  of  1960,  I  have  in- 
cluded paragraphs  taken  from  my  report  of 
that  year,  dealing  with  an  evaluation  of  our 
foreign  operations  and  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem,  as  appendix  A. 

As  a  brief  recapitulation  of  my  earlier 
views.  I  might  merely  point  out  one  or  two 
principles  which  became  obvious  to  me  at  the 
time,  but  which,  for  some  reason,  could  not 


be  made  obvious  to  our  policy  planners  and 
administrators. 

First,  I  pointed  out  that  by  1951  Europe's 
economic  and  industrial  programs  had  begun 
to  exceed  prewar  averages.  In  light  of  Uiis 
development,  which  w;\s  brought  about  pri- 
marily through  thp  largesse  of  our  Nation 
through  the  operation  of  the  Marshall  plan. 
I  saw  no  reason  to  continue  assistance  on  a 
grant  basis  to  the  nr.tions  of  Western  Europe. 

By  the  .-^ame  token.  I  .saw  no  reason  r.ir  us 
to  continue  maintaining  as  many  as  six  div'.l 
sioiis  of  .American  troops  In  Wes'tern  Europe. 
I  w.is  particularly  insistent  upon  thi.s  when 
It  became  clear  to  me  that  the  United  .States 
.seemed  more  concerned  with  providing  for 
the  defense  of  Western  Europeans  than  they 
were  themselves.  In  effect,  we  were  providing 
a  military  defense  "umbrella"  for  our  allies. 
This  allowed  them  to  concentrate  on  devel- 
oping their  own  domestic  economies  while  we 
bore  the  defense  burden. 

It  also  allowed  them  to  acciunulate  large 
dollar  holdings,  because  of  our  extensive 
expenditures  abroad,  as  obligations  aaainst 
our  country.  At  the  end  of  1959  we 
.still  had  on  hand  S19  5  billion  in  £;oki  and 
there  was  ample  time  to  correct  the  dollar 
flow  while  we  could  still  act  from  a  position 
of  strength.  Unfortunately,  as  is  well  known, 
we  are  now  being  forced  to  act  from  a  pn.si- 
tion  of  weakness. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  increasing  economic 
strength  of  the  hard  currency  countries  of 
Western  Europe.  I  recommended  more  than 
8  years  ago  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
Induce  those  countries  with  strong  economies 
to  assist  us  by  sharing  in  the  aid  efforts 
aimed  at  the  less-developed  countries  of  the 
world.  To  this  end.  I  recommended  the  great- 
est possible  use  of  international  and  multi- 
lateral agencies  I  feel  that  our  contribiulon 
to  these  agencies  should  not  average  more 
than  one-third  of  the  total  commitments 
made. 

I  continue  to  favor  this  position  today,  and 
I  believe  it  has  become  more  reasonable  and 
valid  with  the  passage  of  time  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  when  we  consider  the  case  of 
India.  The  record  Indicated  that  for  the 
implementation  of  India's  third  5-year  pro- 
gram, the  United  States  supplied  grants 
amounting  to  .$982  million,  including  Public 
Law  480  assistance.  The  country  coming 
closest  to  our  own  total  was  Canada,  which 
supplied  grants  of  $181  million  during  the 
period.  Australia  supplied  $26  million  but  all 
of  Western  Europe  contributed  only  S16 
million 

When  we  turn  to  the  loan  program,  we  see 
a  somewhat  different  picture.  During  the 
third  5-year  plan,  the  United  States  sup- 
plied India  with  loans  amounting  to  SI  765 
billion,  but  substantial  contributions  were 
also  forthcoming  from  several  Western  Eu- 
ropean sources.  These  loans  were  usuallv 
made  on  terms  much  more  businesslike  than 
our  own  commitments.  Complete  details  on 
these  terms  are  contained  in  exhibit  A. 

The  leader  among  these  contributors  was 
Germany,  with  loans  amounting  to  $647  mil- 
lion. Great  Britain  supplied  $508  million  and 
the  Netherlands  $290  million.  Several  other 
hard-currency  countries  contributed  as  well 
including  Austria.  Belgium.  Denmark.  France. 
Italy.  Japan,  and  Sweden. 

In  my  estimation,  we  are  still  carrying  far 
too  large  a  part  of  the  burden.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  concerning  the  task  of  feed- 
ing the  Indian  population.  We  owe  nothing 
to  India.  Helping  to  feed  her  people  to  pre- 
vent starvation  is  a  humanitarian  problem 
and  all  countries  of  the  world  should  partici- 
pate, especially  the  rich  countries.  Here,  our 
contributions  outshadow  the  rest  of  the 
world's.  In  1966  we  provided  about  80  percent 
of  India's  deficit.  If  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries are  unable  to  assist  in  making  direct 
gifts  of  food  to  India,  I  believe  they  should 
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be  asked  to  buy  foodstuffs  for  shipment  to 
ilie  ill-led  masses  or  .--upply  her  with  fertil- 
izer, pesticides,  and  farm  machinery,  so  that 
Ucr  hard  currency  reserves  could  be  used  to 
buy  food  from  us. 

Aside  from  this  assistance,  of  course,  both 
by  way  of  agrlculnir.il  commodities  and  loans 
and  grants  for  technical  developments.  In- 
dia must  continue  to  make  every  pos.slble 
effort  to  assist  its  own  economy.  One  area 
iliat  comes  10  mind  is  the  possibility  of  an 
educational  campaign  to  ch;inge  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Hindu  population  toward  many 
of  the  thousiinds  of  cattle  pre.senlly  roam- 
ing the  countryside.  In  my  country  report 
on  India.  I  point  out  that  from  1918  we  in 
the  United  States  have  been  able  to  free 
26. li  million  acres  of  land  which  were  for- 
merly devoted  to  producing  hay  and  grain  to 
support  our   workhorses   .•.nd   mules. 

I  realize  that  this  is  a  sensitive  area,  and 
tcrtainly  any  efforts  to  coerce  the  people 
should  be  avoided.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, if  some  way  could  be  found  to  decrease 
the  number  of  cattle,  many  economic  bene- 
fits could  be  derived  therefrom.  Since  cattle 
arc  not  used  for  food,  some  way  should  be 
devised  to  control  the  cattle  population. 

In  this  connection,  I  believe  that  the  C5ov- 
frnment  of  India  should  also  be  encouraged 
to  direct  more  of  its  attention  to  the  pro- 
duction of  flsh,  to  further  impro\e  the  peo- 
ple's diet.  This  is  true  throughout  most  of 
south  Asia,  for  most  of  the  nations  have 
long  and  productive  coastlines.  Particularly 
in  the  case  of  India,  however,  it  mieht  be 
well  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Japanese, 
who  have  learned  to  "farm"  fish  in  the 
ponds  used  to  store  water  for  the  irrigation 
o;  rice  paddies.  The  fish  harvest  now  forms 
,in  important  part  of  the  Japanese  food  pro- 
duction and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  tech- 
nique could  well  be  applied  in  India. 

I  also  recommended  a  phaseout  of  our  bi- 
lateral assistance  programs  .is  we  shifted  to 
the  multilateral  approach.  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  in  this  regard  in  a  moment. 

By  and  large,  I  find  these  principles  es- 
pecially pertinent  to  south  Asia  today.  Neu- 
tralism is  the  primary  ideology  throughout 
the  entire  area,  with  the  exception  of  Pak- 
istan. Since  most  of  the  south  Asian  nations 
border  directly  on  the  U.S.S.R..  and  Red 
China,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pragmatism 
involved,  as  well  as  ideology.  Our  coopera- 
tion in  a  multilateral  policy  would  bring 
many  benefits  to  the  aid  recipients  and  to 
ourselves,  and.  carrying  the  projection  one 
step  ftirther.  to  the  world  of  the  future. 

Fortunately,  important  multilateral  pro- 
grams are  already  underway.  The  Indus  Basin 
is  being  developed  as  a  cooperative  venture 
among  Pakistan,  India,  and  the  United  States. 
The  administration  of  the  work  is  carried  on 
under  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development.  The  program  is 
disctissed  in  full  in  my  country  report  on 
Pakistan,  and  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  am 
optimistic  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  project. 
Here  we  have  two  nations  who  have  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  drawn  into  positions 
o:  rivalry,  cooperating  to  bring  economic 
benefits  to  both.  In  the  process,  one  of  the 
prime  causes  of  the  rivalry — the  division  of 
the  Indus  River  waters — has  been  brought 
to  a  negotiated  settlement.  The  World  Bank, 
as  the  Inernatlonal  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  is  commonly  known,  played 
an  important  part  in  bringing  the  two  na- 
tions together  to  solve  the  question  of  water 
rights  and  to  cooperate  In  putting  that  water 
to  the  best  use  of  both  parties.  Here  Is  an 
example  we  should  strive  to  have  Imitated 
throtighout  south  Asia,  and.  for  that  matter, 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  world  where  such 
conditions  exist. 

.Across  the  breadth  of  the  Indian  subconti- 
nent we  have  a  similar  undertaking  underway 
in  Ceylon,  where  an  aid  group  has  been 
formed   to   extend   long-range  assistance   to 


the  Ceylonese.  Here  again,  we  have  another 
promising  example  of  what  can  be  iierom- 
pllshed  hy  nations  working  together. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  perils  of  a  bilateral 
aid  policy  are  many.  One  need  only  turn  to  my 
comments  concerning  Afghanistan  in  the 
country  reports  to  find  a  prime  example  of 
what  occurs  all  too  often.  There  we  have 
gone  to  preat  expen.se  to  develop  an  interna- 
tional airport  at  Kandahar,  which  has  turned 
into  a  white  elephant  on  the  hands  of  the 
government.  We  participated  on  a  bilateral 
basis  in  developing  the  Helmand  Valley  for 
Alghanislan  and  this  development  has  fallen 
far  short  of  its  planners'  hi'pes.  In  both  of 
these  instances,  our  Nation,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  has  been  blamed  lor  expensive 
mistakes. 

Regardless  of  the  economic  effects  of  bi- 
lateral aid.  programs  and  projects  of  this 
nature  leave  us  open  to  charges  of  seeking 
political  influence  over  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal policies  of  the  recipient  nations.  Re- 
sort to  otiicr  methods  would  do  much  to 
remove  that  propaganda  ploy  from  the  hands 
of  our  enemies. 

.Accordingly,  I  am  recommending,  if  pos- 
sible more  strongly  than  before,  that  we 
relegate  our  entire  efforts  in  the  future 
10  projects  and  programs  undertaken  on  a 
multilateral  basis.  This  can  be  accomplished 
through  our  participation  in  various  con- 
sortia and  through  aid  groups.  As  a  corollary 
I  would  recommend  that  the  administration 
of  the  programs  be  placed  under  the  auspices 
of  the  World  Bank,  which  has  developed  the 
expertise  necessary  to  provide  the  planning 
and  management. 

I  believe  that  our  entire  bilateral  devel- 
opment loan  fund  should  be  phased  out  and 
liquidated  as  soon  as  possible. 

Many  recipient  nations  in  the  underde- 
veloped areas  of  the  world  are  already  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  meet  the  payments  due  us 
from  past  development  loans.  This  is  true 
even  thotigh  the  loans  have  been  made  on  the 
most  liberal  of  terms  and  are  usually  re- 
payable in  the  currency  of  the  recipient  na- 
tion. Still,  many  authorities  feel  that  pres- 
sures are  building  up  which  will  someday 
require  us  to  write  off  a  large  part  of  the  de- 
velopment loan  repayments,  especially  in 
those  instances  where  the  loans  are  repayable 
in  dollars. 

Aside  from  our  participation  in  multilat- 
eral and  international  assistance  programs, 
our  own  foreign  aid  should  be  devoted  en- 
tirely to  a  small  amount  of  technical  as- 
sistance. By  this.  I  mean  the  payment  of 
salaries  for  technicians  and  perhaps  some 
simple  experimental  and  demonstration 
projects  in  the  hope  that  the  uneducated 
masses  can  learn  by  seeing  and  doing.  Our 
technical  cooperation  can  be  carried  on  in 
important  aspects  through  the  currencies 
generated  from  the  Public  Law  480,  or  "Food 
for  Peace"  program. 

Concerning  another  feature  of  the  Public 
Law  480  operation.  I  have  found  that  all 
too  often  our  Nation  is  treated  as  a  residual 
supplier  of  agricultural  commodities  by  the 
recipients  of  our  sales  for  local  currency  and 
our  gifts  abroad.  To  some  extent  this  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  with  the  beginning 
of  the  program  In  1954  and  for  several  years 
thereafter,  our  warehouses  and  storage  fa- 
cilities were  bulging  at  the  seams  with  sur- 
plus commodities.  The  tendency  of  otir  ad- 
ministrators was  to  dispose  of  our  surplus 
on  almost  any  terms.  Many  abuses  of  the 
program  had  their  roots  during  this  period. 
Conditions  have  changed  In  recent  years, 
however,  and  we  have  been  successful  In 
bringing  our  agricultural  surpluses  under 
control.  We  can  no  longer  look  upon  Pood 
for  Peace"  as  a  surplus  disposal  program. 
It  has  become  an  Impoirtant  adjunct  of  our 
total  aid  effort,  and  although  it  does  much 
good.  It  also  costs  us  much  money  on  which 
we   receive   very  little   return. 

Foreign    governments   should    be   made    to 


understand  that  while  they  ni.iy  not  consider 
the  sale  of  .\merlcrin  .f^ricuUur.il  commod- 
ilics  .18  direct  foreign  .ilrl  because  we  permit 
them  to  pay  lor  tliein  with  tiieir  own  i-iir- 
reiicies.  the  fact  of  iiie  matter  ih  that  our 
food  slilpments  Impose  an  additlou.il  dr.iin 
on  our  .ilready  hard-pressed  Ireasiiry,  I  here- 
fore.  It  wovild  ^eom  to  me  obvimis  that  we 
s.iould  no  longer  ..llow  the  United  Slates  to 
Kie  treated  as  a  :-esldual  .supplier  01  com- 
modities A  rccijjient  nation  siiou'd  not  .sj<end 
its  nard-currency  rererves  and  foreign  ex- 
change earnings  with  suppliers  such  .is  Aus- 
tr.ilia  and  Canada,  .is  well  as  r^onie  o!  the 
Western  Etirope.ui  n.itions.  and  then  expect 
to  receive  the  balance  of  their  needs  irom  tiie 
United  St.'ites  on  a  soft-currency  b.isis  Re- 
cipient ^;overnmenls  should  be  -onipelled 
through  contractual  arrangements  or  other- 
wise to  make  hard-currency  jjurcliases  of  food 
irom  us  m  proportion  to  the  amount  of  sttft- 
ctirrency  ayreements  and  gifts  made  uy  other 
coiJltries  and  th.it  wiilch  we  nuke  avalhible 
to  them.  In  this  way,  we  would  assist  our 
balance-of-payments  problem  .i:ul  receive  a 
greater  return  on  our  c  ssh  investments 

Tliere  ;ire  two  areas  wlilch  I  believe  .should 
come  in  for  special  attention.  These  "ire  pop. 
ulation  fjrowih  .md  increased  agricultural 
production.  These  two  go  hand  in  nand.  The 
."Vgency  for  International  Development  is  al- 
ready moving  to  provide  more  isslstance  in 
the  first  area,  and  in  n.scal  1967.  better  than 
$4  million  was  devoted  to  this  purpose  in 
South  Asia  ulone  This  is  quite  an  lucre.vse 
from  fiscal  1965.  when  the  sum  of  only  $10.- 
000  WAS  .so  e.irmarked  for  the  enure  region. 

More  needs  to  oe  done,  however,  as  our 
demographers  are  already  forecasting  dire 
consequences  if  meaningful  steps  are  not 
taken  in  the  near  future.  Those  nations  will- 
ing to  assist  themselves  in  this  regard  should 
be  given  every  possible  encouragement.  In 
my  estimation,  here  is  an  ;u-ea  where  the 
local  currencies  generated  through  Public 
Law  480  sales  could  be  put  to  extremely  good 
use  I  believe  that  not  le.ss  tiian  5  percent  of 
the  local  currency  available  should  be  de- 
voted to  population  control.  Where  possible, 
the  percentage  should  be  higher.  I  believe 
that  this  resource  should  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  our  technicians  and  tlie  govern- 
ment planners  of  any  of  the  recipient  nations 
requesting  such  assistance,  on  a.  voluni-iry 
basis,  or  for  family  planning  programs 

In  agriculture,  we  are  also  assisting  in 
efforts  to  bring  about  meaningful  increases 
in  production  in  what  appears  to  be  a  losing 
battle  against  the  population  increase.  I  have 
devoted  one  section  to  the  agricultural  sit- 
uation in  India.  The  comments  found  there 
will  have  bearing  on  other  countries  in  the 
area  as  well. 

In  addition  to  my  comments  above  con- 
cerning the  need  to  have  other  indtjstrial 
nations  engage  in  assistance  programs,  I 
think  we  must  look  to  the  U.S.S.R.  for  greater 
activities  in  this  regard.  Again,  this  can  be 
done  most  easily  through  the  multilateral 
system,  for  I  would  see  no  reason  to  dis- 
courage Russian  participation  in  these  areas. 
Further,  it  seems  to  me  obvious  that  Russia 
has  a  very  real  stake  In  maintaining  the 
status  quo  in  south  Asia.  This  is  particularly 
true  regarding  India.  It  Is  In  the  US.SR.s 
own  Interest  to  see  that  India  becomes  an 
economically  strong  and  viable  state,  able  to 
provide  a  counterbalance  to  mainland  China. 
A  glance  at  the  .^ld  figures  for  India  con- 
tained in  the  later  section  devoted  to  "Third 
Country  Aid"  will  indicate  how  far  our  own 
contributions  to  India  outstrip  Russia's.  In 
my  view,  this  Is  almost  the  reverse  of  what 
the  picture  should  be.  We  are  acting  in  India 
primarily  on  humanitarian  grounds,  I  re- 
peat, although  we  do  have  an  Interest  in 
seeing  that  India  does  not  fly  apart  Into  a 
number  of  weak  and  divided  statee.  On  the 
other  hand.  Russia  has  a  very  real  and  prag- 
matic self-interest. 
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I  EXHIBIT  A 

TERMS  OF  LOANS  MADE  8Y  OAC  COUNTRIES  AND  USSR  TO  LESS-DEVELOPED  COUNTRIES 


Country 


Percent 
of  aid 

program 

whrch  IS 

irant 


Range  of  interest 


Range  of 
years  to 
maturity 


Weighted  average 
for  1966 

Interest       Years 


Australia 100.0 

Austria 16.0 

Belgium 94.0 

Canada 77.0 

Denmark 63.0 

France 83.0 

Germany 42.0 

Italy 13.0 

Japan 41.5 

Netherlands 75.0 

Norway 100.0 

Portugal 23.0 

Sweden 71.0 

United  Kingdom. ._.  50.0 

US.S.R 


(Development  loans,  ^'••y  percent 

Export  credits,  64  percent 

Development  loans,  3  percent;  export  credits,  none 

I  Development  loans,  none.  _ 

Export  credits,  6  percent.  _  _  

Development  loans,  none:  export  credits,  none 

Development  loans,  1  to  6  percent;  export  credits,  none 

I  Development  loans,  1  to  5i-..  percent 

I  Export  credits.  5  u  to  6  percent 

I  Development  loans,  2'  j  to  7  percent.. 

lExporlcredils  3  percent... 

I  Development  loans,  3N  to  5in  percent 

I  Export  credits  5' ■_■  to  6  percent. . .  .   

Development  loans,  none  to  6  percent:  export  credits,  none. 


20  maximum..) 
10  maxiniiJm..i 
20  maximum.. 
50  maximum..! 

5  to  17 I 

25  maximum.. 

1  to  25 

5  to  25.     ...   I 

5to  10 1 

5to20 .1 

1  to  10.  I 

20  maximum. I 

7  to  18 (■ 

10to25 


5.7 

2.8 

2.4 

0 
3.6 

3.3 

3.7 

5.2 
2.0 


6.5 

14.0 

34.0 

18.7 
15.0 

21,0 

8  0 

14  0 
23.6 


Development  loans,  none  to  7  percent:  export  credits,  none. 
Development  loans,  always  2  percent  (new  law  allows  no 

interest,  50  years);  export  credits,  none. 
Development  loans,  none  to  7'-j  percent;  export  credits, 

none 
2Vi  percent 


5  to  30. 

20 


5  to  40. 
12 


3.6 
2.0 

1.0 


25.0 
20.0 

24  0 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
third  section  of  Senate  Document  77  is 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  agricul- 
tural situation  in  India.  As  I  said  pre- 
viously, because  of  its  importance.  I  de- 
voted the  bulk  of  my  time  and  attention 
to  the  Indian  subcontinent. 

Generally  speaking.  I  left  India  feel- 
ing more  optimistic  toward  Its  future 
than  I  have  at  any  time  in  the  past.  We 
are  providing  much  assistance  in  im- 
proving the  Indian  agricultural  plant. 
and  at  long  last,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment is  coming  around  to  the  view  that 
the  agricultural  sector  is  fully  as  impor- 
tant as  the  industrial  sector  of  the  na- 
tion's economy.  Of  course,  in  my  view, 
the  agricultural  sector  is  more  impor- 
tant because  of  the  base  it  provides,  and 
must  provide,  for  any  meaningful  eco- 
nomic development  in  any  of  the  less- 
developed  nations  of  the  world. 

I  was  informed  that  the  Government 
is  now  putting  a  far  greater  percentage 
of  its  resources  into  agriculture  and 
that  agricultural  education  and  re- 
search are  being  stressed.  For  my  part, 
I  was  pleased  to  note  that  a  large  part 
of  our  assistance  has  been  directed  to 
the  development  of  demonstration 
farms.  I  have  long  felt  that  this  was  one 
of  the  best  waj's  that  we  could  make 
American  technology  available  to  the 
people  who  need  it  so  badly.  To  make 
our  technical  knowledge  and  assistance 
worthwhile  the  people  must  be  moti- 
vated to  change  the  old  ways,  and  in 
my  estimation,  no  one  method  is  as  ef- 
fective in  achieving  this  end  as  the  es- 
tablishment of  demonstration  plots  and 
farms. 

The  United  States  and  Indian  Govern- 
ments are  not  the  only  agencies  involved 
In  the  desperate  effort  to  improve  Indian 
agriculture.  I  was  fortimate  enough  to  be 
able  to  visit  several  programs  undertaken 
by  private  groups  from  the  United 
States,  Including  some  of  our  large  fotm- 
dations,  and  I  was  very  much  impressed 
by  all  that  I  saw.  This,  of  com-se.  Is  de- 
scribed In  detail  In  my  country  report  on 
India  found  in  Senate  Document  77. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  woiild 


like  to  make  one  flnal  point  that  was 
graphically  brought  to  my  attention  on 
my  tour:  that  is,  the  need  for  more  ade- 
quate sources  of  agricultural  credit.  I 
was  Informed  that  for  more  than  60 
years,  efforts  have  been  made  to  estab- 
lish ways  and  means  to  serve  the  credit 
needs  of  the  Indian  farmer  at  reasonable 
Interest  rates.  So  far,  I  was  informed, 
approximately  200,000  rural  credit  so- 
cities  have  been  established,  but  their 
success  has  been  limited.  Because  of  this 
limited  success,  many  of  the  local  farm- 
ers continue  to  rely  upon  the  village 
moneylenders  for  the  financial  help 
they  need. 

As  might  be  expected,  exorbitant  In- 
terest rates  are  charged  for  production 
loans.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  a 
poor  Indian  farmer  would  be  very  hesi- 
tant to  borrow  additional  funds  to  pur- 
chase fertilizer  or  expensive  farm  ma- 
chinerj'  before  he  is  absolutely  convinced 
that  the  new  and  expensive  improvement 
will  yield  additional  retmns. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  credit  were  made 
available  to  the  fanners  when  it  is  need- 
ed, and  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  inter- 
est. It  would  greatly  help  in  modern- 
izing the  entire  agricultural  plant.  Given 
the  availability  of  credit,  it  would  be  far 
easier  to  encourage  the  local  farmers  to 
adopt  improved  practices,  such  as  the 
purchase  of  improved  seed,  fertilizer, 
pesticides  and  the  other  requirements  of 
a  modern  farming  operation.  Accord- 
ingly. I  am  firmly  convinced  th^t  more 
attention  should  be  given  to  developing 
ways  and  means  of  using  the  local  cur- 
rencies credited  to  U.S.  accounts  in  India 
to  provide  adequate  sources  of  credit  to 
Indian  farmers.  Our  own  Nation  has  de- 
veloped a  wealth  of  experience  in  this 
field  and  its  benefits  are  well  known  here. 
This  is  one  field  where  we  could  export 
the  American  experience  to  the  long 
range  benefit  of  foreign  lands.  Although 
I  realize  there  are  many  obstacles,  I  am 
sure  that  they  could  be  overcome  with 
time  and  the  cooperation  of  the  Indian 
Government. 

The  fourth  division  contained  In  my 
report  is  devoted  to  a  countr>'-by-country 
discussion  of  the  observations  made  on 


my  tour.  These  country  reports  in  turn 
are  divided  into  several  sections. 

The  first  section  is  made  up  of  thumb- 
nail sketches  of  each  country's  history 
and  development,  and  a  listing  of  some 
of  the  most  serious  problems  to  be  found 
therein.  I  have  also  included  portions  of 
my  day-to-day  impressions  while  travel- 
ing through  the  area. 

This  Is  followed  by  detailed  comments 
on  the  operations  of  all  of  our  govern- 
mental programs  Including,  as  I  said,  our 
U.S.  embassies,  the  service  and  agricul- 
tural attaches,  the  Peace  Corps,  the  mil- 
itary assistance  groups  and,  of  course, 
the  U.S.  Information  Service  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
Of  these,  the  programs  carried  out  by 
AID  are  the  most  important  and  I  have 
gone  into  considerable  depth  in  analyzlns? 
the  AID  program  in  each  country. 

I  have  tried  to  be,  again,  as  objective 
as  possible  in  listing  both  the  successes 
and  failures  as  they  appeared  to  me.  Also 
in  this  connection,  each  country-  report 
contains  a  complete  breakdown  of  all 
American  assistance  activities  to  that 
particular  country.  This  includes  not 
only  moneys  going  to  the  country 
through  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  but  also  the  assistance  ren- 
dered by  such  means  as  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  Public  Law  480.  In 
other  words,  I  have  attempted  to  bring 
together  in  one  place  all  of  our  involve- 
ment in  each  of  the  developing  countries' 
economy. 

Finally,  the  report  contains  two  ap- 
pendixes. The  first,  or  appendix  A,  is  a 
reprint  of  my  1960  recommendations 
which  I  had  discussed  previously.  The 
second  appendix  is  an  analysis  of  our 
mammoth  Public  Law  480  operation  In 
India,  and  it  includes  several  recom- 
mendations as  to  how  the  operation 
might  be  improved. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend this  report.  "A  Study  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Operations  in  South  Asia,"  to 
all  Senators,  to  the  staffs  of  the  Appro- 
priations and  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittees, and,  most  particularly,  to  the 
administrators  of  our  agencies  engaged 
in  the  area.  I  believe  that  our  entire 
Government  operations  would  benefit 
from  many  of  the  thoughts,  recom- 
mendations, and  suggestions  expressed 
herein. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  re- 
port to  the  American  public.  South  Asia 
is  a  frontier  of  American  foreign  policy, 
and  it  is  a  frontier  that  too  many  of  our 
citizens  know  too  little  about.  The 
changes  that  are  taking  place  throughout 
the  region  hold  great  importance  to  the 
course  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  the  po- 
sition we  hold  in  the  world  today.  This 
importance  is  likely  to  grow  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  showing  the  number 
of  Americans  employed  in  each  of  those 
countries  and  the  number  of  local  people 
employed.  This  information  was  ex- 
tracted from  the  answers  to  my  ques- 
tionnaire. In  those  seven  countries  we 
have  2,189  employees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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us    EfVIPLOYEES   IN  SOUTH   ASIA,   FISCAL   YEAR    1968  US.  EMPLOYEES  IN  SOUTH  ASIA,  FISCAL  YEAR  1968-Con        U.S.   EMPLOYEES  IN  SOUTH  ASIA    FISCAL  YEAR  1968— 

Continued 


AFGHANISTAN 


INDIA— Continued 


NEPAL 


Amen-     Locals      Total 
cans 


Amen-     Locals      Total 
cans 


Embassy  

Defense  attaches 

USIS    -         

Agriculture  attachj 

Military  group. 

Peace  Corps  

Peace  Corps  volunteers 

Agency  lor  International  Develop- 
ment   - 

Total,  United  States  and 
locals 


52 

18 

5 


67 

7 

18 


119 
25 
23 


12 
200 


265       '  344 


2  352  438 


14 
609 

790 


BURMA 


tmbassy 

Defense  attachfe 

USIS 

Agriculture  altachS 

Military  group. .    .    

Peace  Corps 

Agency  lor  International  Develop- 
ment     --  --  - 


39 

22 
5 


95 

5 

42 


134 
27 
47 


2.  Miscellaneous  agencies' 

(a)  USAF    postal    and    career 

service     . . 

(b)  Library  of  Congress 

regional  office 

(c)  Military  Aiililt  Command. . 

(d)  Refugee  f*1igiation  Service. 

(e)  General  Accounting  Office. 

Defense  attach^ 

USIS 

Agriculture  attachf - . 

Far  Fastern  Regional  Research 

Otfice(ARS) - 

Military  group 

Peace  Corps 

Peace  Corps  volunteers .. 

Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment  


3 

2 
2 
7 

27 

70 

5 

5 

10 

41 

950 

314 


74 
15 


13 

630 

9 

11 
9 
13 


548 


77 

17 
2 
7 

40 
700 

14 

16 
19 

54 


862 


Embassy 

Defense  attache 

USIS 

Agricultural  attach*  

Military  groups  3 

Peace  Corps 15 

Peace  Corps  volunteers 2W 

Agency  for  International 
Development 83 


Ameri- 

Locals 

Total 

cans 

34 

43 

77 

3 

2 

5 

4 

33 

37 

3 
17 


190 


6 
32 


273 


ToUl,  US. and  locals >. 


142 


288 


430 


PAKISTAN 


Total.  US  and  locals : 688      2,043       2,731 


Total,  United  Slates  and 
locals 


21  25 

7  27 


46 
34 


IRAN 


94         194 


288 


CEYLON 


[inbassy 

Uelense  attachSs 

USIS 

Voice  of  America 

Agricultural  attache 

Milifiiy  group 

Peace  Corps. 

Peace  Corps  volunteers.  

Agency  lor  International  Develop- 
ment  --.--- 

Total,    United    States    and 
locals 


24 
4 

4 
1 


57 

81 

3 

7 

35 

38 

4 

5 

5 
59 


-41 


101 


142 


INDIA 


tmbassy - 

1   Consulates  (3). 


146 

50 


490 

231 


636 

281 


Embassy' 

1.  Special  civilian  components 

(s)  Regional  communications 
center 

(b)  Agriculture  (regional 

pulse  improvement 
protect). .    

(c)  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 

iblration     

(d)  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  . 

2,  Special  military  missions: 

(a)  STRATCOt^   

(b)  GENMISH 

(c)  Army  Gull  District 

(d)  Marine  guard 

(e)  Military  liaison.. 

(t)   USA-RU-20 

Defense  altachSs 

USIS.. 

Agricultural  attaches 

f^ilitary  group. 

Peace  Corps 

Peace  Corps  volunteers 

Agency  tor  International  Develop- 
ment'  

Total.  United  States  and 
locals' 


82 


27 


198 


5  . 
«7  . 

68 
24 

5 
16  . 

9 
30 
17 
23 

2 

450 

14 

328 

25 


2 
22 


15 
9 

114 
2 

265 
11 


280 


27 


22 

5 
7 

70 

46 

9 

16 

9 

45 

26 

137 

4 

715 

25 


Embassy  •  

Defense  attaches 

USIS 

Agricultural  attache. 
Il^ilitary  group. 
Peace  Corps 

Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment ...   

Total,  US,  and  locals 


119 

20 
36 


507 

8 

297 


626 
28 

333 
i 
6 


131  495  676 

365     1,309       1,674 


45 


70 


809 


704        1,503 


1   ndudes  34  3d  country  nationals  under  contract. 
■  Total  does  not  include  Peace  Corps  volunteers, 
s  Includes  employees  at  4  consulates 
<  Salaries  and  eipenses  paid  by  GOI 
-  Includes  2  3d  country  nationals. 

«  As  of  Nov  30  1967   program  to  be  phased  out  by  June  30, 
1968 
'  Includes  3  3d  country  nationals  under  contiact. 
t  Includes  personnel  at  4  consulates. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  ixjint  in  the  Record  a  .statement  of 
my  expenses  abroad.  I  usually  do  that 
with  respect  to  every  report.  The  local 
currencies  withdrawn  for  my  personal 
expenses  amounted  to  S350:  whereas  I 
was  entitled  to  reimbursement  at  the 
rate  of  S50  per  day,  under  the  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS,  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  U.S.  SENATE.  BHWEEN  NOV.  23  AND  DEC.  24,  1967 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


fiame  of  currency 


Foreign 

currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US, 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US, 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US  nollar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Senator  Allen  J,  Ellender: 

Iran,  Afghanistan,  Pakistan, 

India,  Nepal,  Burma,  and 

Ceylon Deutsche  mark •   if  nn 

Pakistan Rupee ,«,? 

India do 1.335.15 

Ceylon do 


2.018.70 

9.35 

175.68 


140.00 

1.748.00 

591.00 


20.00 
230. 00 
100.00 


8.076.82 
185.00 

3,083  15 
591.00 


2.018.70 

29.35 

405. 68 

100.00 


Total. 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreign  currency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent). 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  jield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  \nsh 
to  take  this  occasion  to  salute  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana.  I 
marvel  at  his  stamina  and  his  agility  in 
netting  aroimd  the  way  he  does  and  in 
the  way  he  does  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  travels  by  himself,  ver>'  economically, 
a.s  he  has  ix)inted  out.  He  writes  his  own 
reports. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  and 
the  countrj'  as  a  whole  are  verj'  fortu- 
nate to  have  his  type,  his  character,  and 
his  devotion  to  duty  in  this  body. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


Amount 
2.553.7, 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  in  the  comments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
Over  the  years,  I  have  always  found  the 
reports  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  worthwhile,  full  of  information 
one  cannot  get  anywhere  else,  and  i-eprc- 
sentative  of  down-to-earth  reporting, 
based  on  personal  observations  conducted 
on  a  veiy  meticulous  basis. 

I  believe  the  Senator  does  the  Senate 
and  the  .American  !x;ople  a  di.stlnct  serv- 
ice, and  I  hope  he  continues  this  custom 
year  after  year. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  •Rill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President  I  share 
the  view  that  has  been  so  well  expressed 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana.  I 
believe  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  lias  through  the  years  ren- 
dered a  tremendous  service  in  enlighten- 
ing the  American  ijeople.  and  particu- 
larly Congress,  to  what  is  going  on  In  the 
foreign  world.  It  is  a  service  that  de- 
serves to  be  lully  recognized  for  Its  great 
%'alue. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I>1eld. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  I,  too. 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  He  at  least  goes  and  sees, 
and  although  one  may  differ  with  his  con- 
clusions, one  cannot  say  he  did  not  even 
trouble  to  find  out.  I  congratulate  him  on 
what  he  does  in  these  wonderful  trips. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  all  the  re- 
ports that  were  placed  on  the  desk  of 
each  Senator  be  sent  to  the  office  of  each 
Senator. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia,  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Ml-  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
.should  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
mending the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  note  from  his  report  that 
till.'?  IS  nis  13th  formal  leport  concerning 
our  Nations  foreign  operations. 

I  note.  aLso.  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  devoted  more  than  a  month  of 
his  time  fb  his  foreign  ob.sen'ations.  He 
left  this  country  on  November  23  and  did 
not  return  until  Christmas  Eve,  Decem- 
ber 24. 

I  note.  also,  although  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  report  as  ye^, 
that  It  contains  ,380  pages.  My  guess  is 
that  there  is  more  information  concern- 
ing this  Nations  foreign  operations  in 
this  repKjrt  than  perhaps  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  in  any  other  report. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana, 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MILLER  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
imaiiimous  consent  that  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Miller]  be  recog- 
nized to  speak  for  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes on  Monday  next  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  AUTHORITY  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES AND  SIGN  DULY  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  SecretaiT 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive 
messages  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  until  June  3,  1968.  and  that  the 
Vice  President  or  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore be  authorized  to  sign  duly  enrolled 
bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  i 


INAUGURAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  73. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  73 

Reaolred  by  tlie  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
rcfirntatives  concurring) .  That  a  joint  com- 
mittee consisting  of  three  Senators  and  three 
Representatives,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  uf  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  resfjectlvely,  is 
authorized  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  tlie  Inauguration  uf  the  President- 
elect and  Vice  Pi-esident-eleci  of  the  United 
States  on  the  20th  day  of  January  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
re.solution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. It  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  It  .>eeks  to 
set  up  the  groundwork  for  the  maugura- 
tion  of  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States  on  Januaiy  20,  1969. 

I  urge  its  approval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Tlie  concurrent  resolution  S.  Con. 
Res.  73 1  was  agreed  to. 


SUSPENSION  OF  CAMPAIGN   EQUAL 
TIME  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1138,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  175. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Sponc  in  the  chair* .  The  joint  resolution 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  joint  resolution 
'S.J.  Res.  175  I  to  .suspend  for  the  1968 
campaign  in  equal  time  requirements  of 
section  315  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  for  nominees  for  the  office  of 
President  and  Vice  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution':" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  P.ASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr,  President,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  175  is  designed  to  sus- 
pend beginning  August  31,  1968,  for  the 
period  of  the  1968  presidential  and  vice 
presidential  campaign  with  respect  to 
the  nominees  for  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
a  part  of  section  315(a)  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  as  amended.  That 
part  requires  a  licensee  of  a  broadcast 
station  who  permits  any  legally  qualified 
candidate  for  a  public  office  to  use  a 
broadcasting  station  to  afford  equal  op- 
portimities  to  all  other  candidates  for 
that  office  in  the  use  of  the  broadcasting 
station.    However,    the    resolution    also 


states  tliat  the  su-spension  is  not  to  be 
construed  a.s  relieving  broadcasters  from 
the  obliaation  imposed  upon  them  under 
the  Communications  Act  to  operate  in 
the  public  interest, 

Finaliv,  this  joint  resolution  would  also 
provide  that  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Comini.>=sion  shall  make  a  report  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  March  1. 
19d9,  v.ith  respect  to  the  provisions  of 
this  joint  resolution  and  any  recommen- 
dations the  Commi.s.sion  may  have  for 
amendments  to  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  as  the  result  ol  experience  under 
the  prr,v'S!on.s  of  the  legislation. 

In  all  other  respects,  section  31.'>  con- 
tinues to  apply  to  the  use  of  broadca.st 
facilities  by  nominees  for  the  offices  of 
President  and  Vice  President.  This  means 
that  the  prohibition  a?ainst  cen,5orship 
as  pre.-ently  contained  in  section  31.5 
v.'ould  remain  intact  as  it  applies  to  the 
presidential  and  vice  pre.-idential  nom- 
inees -vho  appear  on  any  proL'ram  made 
available  as  a  lesult  of  the  suspensior. 
provided  bv  this  joint  resolution.  Tliis 
legislation  does  not  affect  that  provi.^ion 

In  addition,  the  committee  desires,  as 
it  did  in  1960.  to  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  in  recommending  this  legislation  it 
does  not  diminish  or  affect  in  any  way 
the  FCC  jjolicv  or  existing  law  which 
holds  that  a  licensee's  statutory  obliga- 
tion to  serve  the  public  interest  is  to  in- 
clude the  broad  encompassing  duty  of 
providing  a  fair  cross  section  of  opinion 
in  the  station's  coverage  of  public  affairs 
and  matters  of  public  controversy.  This 
standard  of  fairness  applies  to  political 
broadcasts  not  coming  within  the  cover- 
age of  section  315,  .such  as  speeches  by 
.spokesmen  for  candidates  as  distin- 
guished from  candidates  them.selves.  In 
fact,  the  committee  has  endeavored  to 
point  this  up  by  inserting  the  following 
language  in  the  resolution: 

Nothing  in  the  foregoing  shall  be  con- 
strued as  relieving  broadcasters  from  the 
obligation  imposed  upon  them  under  this 
act  to  of)erate  in  the  public  interest. 

As  to  all  legally  qualified  candidates 
for  other  offices,  section  315  continues  to 
apply  in  its  entirety, 

Mr,  President,  for  the  ptu'pose  of  the 
Record.  I  merely  wish  to  clarify  one 
statement.  Before  the  committee  acted 
on  this  legislation  in  legislative  session, 
we  invited  the  presidents  of  NBC,  CBS, 
and  ABC  to  meet  with  us.  We  had  quite 
an  informal  talk  with  those  gentlemen 
as  to  the  possibilities  of  a  format  and 
what  they  might  have  in  mind. 

There  was  a  report  by  one  of  the  wire 
services  which  I  think  left  the  wrong  im- 
pression in  the  minds  of  many  persons, 
because  it  stated  that  we  had  agreed  or 
that  the  networks  had  agreed,  that  the 
format  would  be  a  three-way  debate 
among  the  three  leading  candidates  for 
the  office  of  President.  No  such  agree- 
ment was  made.  It  would  have  been  pre- 
sumptuous on  the  part  of  the  committee 
and  it  would  have  been  presumptuous  on 
the  part  of  the  networks  to  presuppose 
any  kind  of  format  without  consultation 
with  the  principals  who  are  to  partici- 
pate. 

The  only  agreement  we  reached  and 
wanted  was  that  the  networks  would  be 
fair  and  operate  in  the  public  interest, 
and  that  they  would  call  in  the  principal 


candidates,  talk  this  matter  over,  nego- 
tiate among  themselves,  and  reach  an 
agreement  upon  which  all  could  agree, 
and  if  there  was  any  difference  of  view- 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Indeed,  it  does.  It  means 
free  time.  That  is  a  matter  of  great 
gratification  to  those  who  have  to  find 
the  means  to  fmid  activities  of  political 


points,  the  difference  would  not  be  used     candidates 


to  the  embarrassment  or  detriment  of 
any  candidate, 

Mr.  President,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
resolution  is  being  proposed  at  this  time 
to  enhance  public  interest  and  not  to 
embarrass  any  candidate. 

It  was  our  firm  conviction  at  the  time 
that  we  should  do  all  this,  and  that  is 
why  we  are  anxious  to  do  it  today,  be- 
fore even  the  primaries  are  ultimately 
resolved,  so  it  cannot  be  argued  that  we 
have  any  personalities  in  mind  and  that 
this  applies  to  all  of  them.  If  they  wish 
to  agree  to  it,  they  can;  and  if  they  do 
not  wish  to  agree  to  it,  then  that  is  their 
choice. 

All  we  are  doing  is  opening  the  door 
.so  that  these  men  can  walk  through  and 
give  light  to  the  public  on  the  issues  and 
problems  of  the  day. 

This  resolution  was  resisted  a  little  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  fMr.  LauscheI, 
who  had  a  personal  complaint  of  his 
own.  which  was  justified  in  every  respect. 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  have 
discussed  this  with  him  and  he  knows 
that  I  am  bringing  up  this  resolution  in 
liis  absence.  He  has  no  objection.  The 
matter  meets  with  his  approval  although 
if  he  were  here  he  might  vote  against  it. 
Outside  of  the  foregoing,  the  action  of 
the  committee  was  unanimous. 

I  wish  to  add  that  this  matter  has  been 
discussed  with  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  and  the  action  we 
are  taking  today  meets  with  the  approval 
of  both  sides. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Communications,  I  would 
simply  like  to  say  that  the  statement 
made  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  fully  covers  the 
situation  as  we  foimd  it,  and  subject  to 
the  one  concern  which  he  has  noted,  I 
believe  the  action  of  the  committee  was 
unanimous  and  it  was  well  and  thor- 
oughly discussed. 

.All  we  are  anxious  to  do  is  to  open 
the  doors  to  such  appearances  as  the 
several  candidates  may  find  available  to 
them  by  reason  of  the  action  of  the  tele- 
\ision  and  radio  networks  and  stations. 
I  think  that  what  will  result  will  be  in 
the  public  interest  and  that  what  will 
be  worked  out  will  be  areas  of  equal 
time,  and  perhaps  in  other  areas,  of 
equitable  time;  but  whatever  is  done 
now  is  a  matter  between  the  future  can- 
didates of  political  parties  and  the  TV 
networks  and  radio  stations. 

I  would  add  simply  for  the  future  that 
I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  we  will 
permanently  remove  the  inhibitions  of 
.section  315  that  are  imposed  on  broad- 
casters with  respect  to  major  candi- 
dates, so  that  we  do  not  have  to  consider 
it  over  and  over  again,  and  so  that  we 
can  save  future  incumbents  of  the  Presi- 
dency the  possible  embarrassment  of 
having  to  make  these  decisions  for  them- 
selves with  regard  to  possible  future  en- 
actment. 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  resolution, 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  merely  want  to  add 
that  it  also  means  free  time. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  for  his  diligence  and  leadership 
in  this  field,  and  especially  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  ScoTTl  for  his  leadership  in  this 
field.  Both  Senators  have  demonstrated 
their  concern  for  a  better  informed  pub- 
lic in  the  field  of  election  campaigns  for 
1968. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  make  a  permanent  change  in 
this  provision  of  the  law.  Section  315. 
which  provides  for  equal  lime  on  the  basis 
only  of  time  without  reference  to  any 
other  element,  certainly  has  demon- 
strated its  ineffectiveness  in  presidential 
campaigns  of  being  a  proper  deterrent  to 
those  ijeople  who  think  it  is  abused. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  radio  and  television  .sta- 
tions today  to  hide  behind  .section  315. 
Local  stations,  in  effect,  will  say  that  if 
they  provide  free  lime  for  one  candidate. 
they  will  have  to  provide  free  time  for 
eveiw  candidate,  that  .some  of  the  candi- 
dates are  not  of  major  importance  and 
are  therefore  not  entitled  to  considera- 
tion. 

This  kind  of  hiding  will  be  eliminated 
so  far  as  President  and  Vice  Pre.sident 
are  concerned. 

To  me,  the  law  .should  be  not  alone 
modified  as  we  are  doing  today,  to  .sus- 
pend it  for  this  election  year,  but  ulti- 
mately the  time  will  come  for  perma- 
nent change  which  would  permit  deci- 
sions on  a  fairness  doctrine  principle,  to 
decide  what  stations  are  acting  in  the 
public  interest. 

I  would  also  hope  that  when  that  time 
comes,  we  will  get  the  opportunity  to 
provide  this  privilege  to  other  candidates, 
including  Senator,  Governor,  ixissibly 
all  the  way  down  to  the  local  level.  I 
would  hope  that  the  law,  which  had  been 
suspended  twice  within  three  presidential 
elections,  instead  of  being  suspended  each 
time,  would  be  repcal,jd. 

Radio  and  television  stations  are  re- 
.spon.sible  and  respon.sive.  They  are  ma- 
ture organizations.  I  know  that  we  can 
trust  them  to  exercise  matuiity  of  judg- 
ment and  responsible  action  in  the  pub- 
lic interest:  other-,  ise.  we  should  have 
more  severe  regulat  ons  other  than  the 
one  merely  pertaining  to  time. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  re.solution.  I 
think  it  is  worthwiiile,  and  I  congratulate 
the  committee  on  its  action. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  very  much  for  his  kind 
comments. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  let  me  add 
briefly  that  I  want  to  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  IMr.  HartkeI,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  I.sland  fMr.  Pas- 
tore],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  FMr. 
Pearson],  and  all  who  had  a  hand  in  this 
measure.  I  believe  it  bears  the  imprima- 
tur of  the  entire  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 
I  appreciate  very  much  the  comments 


made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows- 
S  J    Res.   175 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Satets  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  that  part  of  sec- 
tion 315(a)  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  as  amended,  which  requires  any  licensee 
of  a  broadcast  station  who  permits  any  per- 
son who  is  a  legally  qualified  candidate  for 
any  public  office  to  use  a  broadcasting  sta- 
tion to  afford  equal  opportunities  to  all  other 
such  candidates  lor  that  office  In  the  use  of 
such  broadcasting  station,  is  suspended  be- 
ginning August  31.  1968  tor  the  period  of  the 
1968  presidential  and  vice-presidential  cam- 
paign with  respect  to  nominees  for  the  offices 
of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Nothing  in  the  foregoing  shall  be 
construed  as  relieving  broadcasters  from  the 
obligation  imposed  upon  them  under  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  operate  in 
the  public  interest. 

Sec.  2  The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission shall  prepare  and  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congress,  not  later  than  March  1. 
1969,  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Joint  resolution  and  any  rec- 
ommendations the  Commission  may  have 
for  amendments  to  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  as  a  result  of  experience  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  let  the 
Record  show  that  the  joint  resolution 
was  passed  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  resolution 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  today  passed 
legislation  wiiich  I  introduced  to  sus- 
pend temporarily  the  section  315<a» 
■equal  time"  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Act  for  the  1968  presi- 
dential and  vice-presidential  campaigns. 
Increasingly,  the  forthcoming  presi- 
dential contest  looms  as  the  most  impor- 
tant in  our  histoiT.  This  year,  a  record 
120  million  Americans  will  be  of  age  to 
vote  in  an  election  which  ultimately  will 
influence  the  counse  this  Nation  takes  in 
efforts  to  resolve  a  baffling  array  of  prob- 
lems ranging  from  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
to  demands  for  a  better  life  for  our 
poorer  citizens  at  home.  This  situation 
demands,  as  never  before,  that  the  elec- 
torate make  an  intelligent  choice  based 
on  a  full  understanding  of  the  problems 
and  the  solutions  which  the  presidential 
candidates  propose. 

A  maximum  use  of  broadcast  time  can 
help  immeasurably  in  this  process.  The 
bill  we  have  pa.ssed  today  is  designed  to 
make  this  ixissible.  By  freeing  broad- 
casters of  an  "equal  time"  obligation  to 
minor  party  candidates  who  have  no  real 
chance  to  occupy  the  White  House,  it 
will  lead  to  greater  broadcast  exposure 
for  those  candidates  from  whom  the 
choice  of  President  will  finally  be  made. 
The  views  of  the  minor  parties  will  con- 
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tinue  to  be  protected  under  the  fairness 
doctrine  and  its  required  "reasonable 
opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  con- 
troversial issues  of  public  importance.  " 

Legislation,  similar  to  this,  made  pos- 
sible the  famous  Kennedy-Nixon  de- 
bates of  1960.  While  the  bill  we  have 
passed  today  does  not  guarantee  debates 
this  year,  it  does  make  this  a  possibility, 
and  it  also  leaves  the  candidates  and 
broadcasters  free  to  experiment  with 
other  program  innovations  in  keeping 
with  the  unusually  high  level  of  interest 
which  can  be  expected  in  this  year's 
campaign. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  again  called  upon  the  expert 
ser\'ices  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  P.astoreI  to  perform 
a  task  of  utmost  importance.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  his  handling  of  the  measure 
suspending  equal  time  broadcasting 
provisions  of  the  Commimlcations  Act. 
Both  in  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
just  now  in  this  Chamber,  he  obtained 
overwhelming  approval  of  this  vitally  im- 
portant measure.  Indeed,  it  was  largely 
through'  his  persuasive  and  articulate 
capacity  that  such  prompt  and  efficient 
action  was  forthcoming.  I  commend  Sen- 
ator Pastore — I  also  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  TMr.  Cot- 
ton]— for  again  leading  the  way  In  ap- 
plying the  "rule  of  reason"  to  television 
time  used  by  candidates  for  office  in  a 
presidential  election  year;  and  for  doing 
so  with  wide  bipartisan  support.  Their 
efforts,  the  efforts  of  the  sienator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  were 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  Senate  and 
by  the  Nation  as  well. 


TRUST  TERRITORY  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
ISLANDS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1137.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  106. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 106,  regarding  the  status  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, with  amendments,  on  page  2,  line 
6,  after  the  word  "as"  where  it  appears 
the  second  time,  strike  out  "possible,  and 
not  later  than  June  30,  1972,  '  and  insert 
"possible":  on  page  3,  line  3,  after  the 
word  "members,"  insert  "at  least  two  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  6,  insert  "at  least 
two  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs,"; at  the  beginning  of  line  13,  strike 
out  "shall  consult  as  appropriate  with 
representatives  of  the  people  of  Microne- 
sia.", and,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert  "shall,  as 
appropriate,  meet  and  consult  with 
representatives  of  the  people  of  Microne- 
sia and  with  the  Commission  established 
by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  25 
(August   5,    1967)    of   the   Congress   of 


Micronesia.";  and  in  line  18,  after  the 
word  "than"  strike  out  'eight  months 
after  funds  for  the  Commission  are  ap- 
propriated and  made  available  to  the 
Commission,"  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert 
"twelve  months  after  its  first  meeting"; 
so  as  to  make  the  joint  resolution  read: 
S.J.   Res.    106 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  the  admin- 
istering authority  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  pursuant  to  the  trustee- 
ship agreement  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations;  and 

Whereas  the  Umted  States,  In  the  trustee- 
ship agreement,  undertook  a  solemn  obliga- 
tion to  "foster  the  development  of  such  polit- 
ical Institutions  as  are  suited  to  the  trust 
territory"  and  to  "promote  the  development 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  trust  territory  to- 
ward self-government  or  Independence  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  trust  territory  and  its  people 
and  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  people 
concerned:"  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  in  the  trustee- 
ship agreement,  further  undertook  a  solemn 
obligation  to  promote  the  economic,  social, 
and  educational  advancement  of  the  In- 
habitants of  the  trust  territory;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  dedicated  to 
the  principal  of  government  by  consent  of 
the  governed:  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  has 
petitioned  the  President  to  "establish  a 
commission  to  consult  the  pwople  of  Micro- 
nesia to  ascertain  their  wishes  and  views,  and 
to  study  and  critically  assess  the  political 
alternatives  open  to  Micronesia:  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  proposed  to  es- 
tablish a  commission  in  response  to  such  peti- 
tion and  has  invited  congressional  participa- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  Congress,  by  enacting  Public 
Law  90-16,  has  evidenced  its  support  for  an 
Intensive  program  to  promote  the  political, 
economic,  social,  and  educational  advance- 
ment of  the  trust  territory:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  Is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  whatever  steps 
may  be  necessary  shall  be  taken  to  provide 
for  such  a  degree  of  self-government  as  will 
permit  the  people  of  the  trust  territory  freely 
to  express  their  wishes  as  soon  as  possible 
on  the  future  status  of  the  trust  territory. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  eight  members  of 
the  Commission  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  the  appointment  of  eight  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  serve  on  the  President's 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory is  hereby  authorized.  Four  of  such 
members,  at  least  two  of  whom  shall  be 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  four,  at  least 
two  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  An  additional  member 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
shall  serve  as  Chairman. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  study  and 
assess  all  factors  bearing  upon  the  future  of 
the  trust  territory  and  shall,  as  appropriate, 
meet  and  consult  with  representatives  of  the 
people  of  Micronesia  and  with  the  Commis- 
sion established  by  Senat«  Joint  Resolution 
Numbered  25  (August  5,  1967)  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia,  The  Commission  shall, 
no  later  than  twelve  months  after  Its  first 
meeting  submit  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  concerning  the  best  means  to  obtain 
the  objective  set  forth  in  section  1. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it 


to  carry  out  Its  functions.  Employees  of  the 
executive  branch  may  be  detailed  to  assist 
In  the  work  of  the  Commission,  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement.  Any  member  of  the 
Commission  who  may  be  appointed  by  the 
President  from  among  the  public  shall  be 
compensated  $100  per  diem  for  his  services  i 
when  engaged  on  Commission  business,  and 
all  members  shall  be  entitled  to  reimburse- 
ment for  actual  travel  and  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  when  engaged  on  CommlR- 
slon  business,  as  authorized  by  law  for  per- 
sons employed  Intermittently.  The  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  procure  services  as  au- 
thorized by  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

Sec.  5.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated cut  of  moneys  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  such  funds  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  tiut 
the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution,  but 
not  to  exceed  $200,000.  to  be  available  until 
expended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  iNo. 
1153',  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excenn 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  primary  purpose  oi  Senate  Joint  Re.s- 
olutlon  106,  Introduced  by  Senator  Jackson 
and  cosponsored  by  several  other  Senators,  is 
to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
citizens  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  should  have  an  early  opportunity  to 
express  their  wishes  on  the  future  status  of 
the  territory.  Tlie  resolution  further  provides 
for  congressional  participation  on  a  Commis- 
sion to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  106  was  introduced  as  a 
result  of  a  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  dated  August  21.  1967.  The 
Congress  of  Micronesia,  by  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 47,  adopted  in  1966.  requested  the 
President  to  appoint  a  Status  Commission  to 
ascertain  the  political  desires  of  the  people 
of  Micronesia. 

BACKGROnMD 

The  islands  which  form  the  trust  territory 
lie  in  three  major  archipelagoes  to  the  nort.h 
of  the  Equator  in  the  western  Pacific.  The 
land  area  totals  less  than  700  square  miles, 
but  it  is  scattered  over  almost  3  million 
square  nules  of  open  ocean.  About  97  of  the 
more  than  2.000  Islands  are  inhabited;  they 
range  from  low-lying  coral  atolls  to  high 
Islands  of  volcanic  origin.  The  Marianas  Is- 
lands, which  stretch  to  the  north  of  Guam, 
and  the  western  Caroline  Islands,  are  t\-pi- 
cally  high  Islands,  although  coral  atolls,  such 
at  Ullthi,  do  occur.  The  eastern  Caroline 
Islands  are  similarly  a  mixture  of  high  islands 
and  coral  atolls.  The  Marshalls  are  entirely 
low  coral  atolls,  usually  a  loose  string  of  nar- 
row sandy  Islands  surrounding  a  lagoon. 

These  islands  were  governed  between  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II  by  the  Japanese  as 
a  League  of  Nations  mandate.  Converted  into 
military  bases  by  the  Japanese,  they  were 
captured  by  allied  forces  during  World  War 
II  and  placed  under  Navy  military  govern- 
ment. Japanese  colonists  and  military  per- 
sonnel were  returned  to  their  homeland  after 
the  war  and  In  July  1947  the  United  States 
placed  their  former  mandate  under  the  newly 
established  United  Nations  trusteeship  sys- 
tem. In  recognition  of  the  defense  value  of 
thest  Islands,  the  provisions  of  the  umted 
Nations  Charter  relating  to  strategic  areds 
were  brought  Into  play,  and  the  trusteeship 
agreement  was  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Security  Council.  Under  the 
trusteeship  agreement,  the  United  States  has 
undertaken  to  promote  the  educational,  so- 
cial, political,  and  economic  development  of 
the  people  of  the  territory. 

Administrative     responsibility     was     first 


vested  bv  the  President  in  the  Navy  but  was 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
on  Julv  1.  1951.  In  1952.  administrative  re- 
sponslbllltv  for  the  northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands was  reassigned  to  the  Navy,  and  the 
duel  administration  continued  until  July 
1.  1962.  On  that  date  the  Marianas  were  re- 
turned to  Interior  supervision,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  trust  territory  government 
v,ere  moved  to  Salpan  as  provisional  capital 
of  the  terrltorv. 

US.  authority  is  vested  In  a  High  Com- 
missioner, who  is  presently  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  High  Com- 
missioner's legislative  authority  was  granted 
to  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  on  the  day  of 
its  first  session  in  1965.  but  the  High  Com- 
missioner retains  veto  power  over  measures 
passed  bv  the  Congress  of  Micronesia. 

Six  administrative  districts,  which  roughly 
conform  to  geocraphic  and  ethnic  divisions, 
have  been  e.stabllshed  and  have  formed  basic 
elements  in  American  administration  of  the 
area. 

During  the  period  of  July  1,  1951.  through 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968.  a  total  of  $165 
million  has  been  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  administration 
of  the  area,  including  capital  improvements. 
(Tills  total  Is  exclusive  of  lunds  appropriated 
ro  the  Navv  for  the  northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands during  the  years  1953-62.)  For  fiscal 
years  1952  through  1962  the  annual  appro- 
priation ranged  from  $4,271,000  to  a  high  of 
S6,304,000  in  fiscal  year  1962.  These  funds 
were  within  the  .$7,5  million  authorization 
approved  In  1954,  and  provided  minimal  basic 
services  to  a  people  who  were  largely  on  a 
i-ubslstence  economy. 

Enactment  of  Public  Law  87-541  in  1962 
increased  the  Federal  appropriation  authori- 
zation for  the  trust  territory  from  $7.5  to 
S15  million  for  fiscal  year  1963  and  $17.5 
million  thereafter.  The  funds  which  have 
been  appropriated  and  expended  under  this 
authorization  made  possible  an  appreciable 
start  toward  bringing  the  physical  facilities 
:ind  the  level  of  services  to  a  minimum  stand- 
ard acceptable  in  an  American  community. 
Enactment  of  Public  Law  90-16  In  1967 
further  increased  authorization  for  the  ter- 
ritory from  $17,5  to  S25  million  for  fiscal 
year  1967  and  to  $35  million  for  fiscal  years 
1968  and  1969.  Unfortunately,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  obtain  all  of  the  funds  authorized 
in  recent  years. 

On  May  27.  1968.  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  reported  to  the 
[Senate  S.  3207  which,  if  enacted,  would  In- 
crease the  ceiling  authorization  for  the 
•rust  territory  from  the  present  level  of  $35 
million  for  fiscal  vear  1969  to  $120  million  for 
the  3  fiscal  years  1970.  1971,  and  1972.  The 
favorable  consideration  of  this  measure  to 
;;gain  increase  authorized  funds  for  capital 
improvements  and  administrative  purposes 
is  further  evidence  of  Congress'  deep  interest 
in  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  assumed 
by  the  United  States  under  the  trusteeship 
agreement  and  recognition  that  an  enormous 
amount  still  remains  to  be  accomplished  If 
the  United  States  is  to  fully  discharge  Its 
rpsponsibilities  in  the  Pacific. 

NEED 

Developments  have  reached  a  point  where 
the  clarification  of  the  status  of  the  trust  ter- 
ritory would  be  In  the  Interest  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Micronesia.  After  more 
than  two  decades  of  trusteeship,  it  has  be- 
come clear  that  a  more  definitive  status  for 
the  territory  Is  necessary  and  desirable.  More- 
over, article  6  of  the  trusteeship  agreement 
states  In  part  that: 

"In  discharging  Its  obligations  under 
article  76(b)  of  the  charter  the  administering 
iiuthorlty  shall — 

1.  Foster  the  development  of  such  political 
institutions  as  are  suited  to  the  trust  terri- 
tory and  shall  promote  the  development  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  trust  territory  toward 
self-government  or  Independence  as  may  be 


appropriate  to  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  trust  territory  and  Its  peoples  and  the 
freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  people  con- 
cerned:   *    *    *" 

To  date  the  United  States  has  not  formaUy 
sought  to  elicit  the  wishes  of  the  people  of 
Micronesia  as  to  the  political  status  they 
would  prefer.  However,  much  has  been  done 
and  Is  being  done  to  foster  the  development 
of  political  institutions  and  self-government 
in  the  terrltorv. 

In  January  1968  three  members  of  this 
committee.  Senator  Burdlck,  chairman  of  the 
Territories  Subcommittee,  and  Senators  Met- 
cali  and  Moss,  made  an  Inspection  trip  to 
Micronesia.  Discussions  were  held  at  that 
time  with  the  special  comnuttce  of  the  Con- 
gress 01  Micronesia  appointed  to  study  politi- 
cal alternatives  open  to  the  territory.  In  ad- 
dition, committee  members  heard  many 
points  of  view  from  political  leaders  through- 
out the  territory  on  this  important  l.ssue.  In 
some  cases  they  suggested  that  the  time  had 
already  arrived  in  which  the  Micronesians 
should  make  a  decision.  In  other  cases,  it  was 
suggested  that  the  people  were  not  suffi- 
cientlv  informed  of  tlie  alternatives  open  to 
them,  and  that  a  thorough  educational  pro- 
gram should  be  undertaken  before  a  plebi- 
scite is  held. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  Commis- 
sion to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  in- 
cluding congressional  representation,  is  the 
proper  manner  in  which  to  study  in  detail 
the  political  alternatives  which  are  realisti- 
cally available  to  the  Micronesians.  The  trus- 
teeship agreement  makes  no  provision  con- 
cerning the  procedure  for  Its  termination. 
However,  in  the  past.  It  has  been  customary 
practice  to  conduct  plebiscites  in  trust  areas 
to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  Inliabitants. 
If  the  people  of  the  trust  territory  opt  for 
political  association  with  the  United  States, 
the  form  of  that  association  is  a  matter  that 
will  require  congressional  action. 

In  order  that  the  executive  branch,  the 
legislative  branch,  and  the  government  of 
the  trust  territory  may  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  meamngful  status  choices 
open  to  Micronesia,  It  is  proposed  that  the 
Commission  study  and  critically  assess  the 
available  political  alternatives.  Following 
the  submission  of  Commission  reconmienda- 
tions,  it  is  contemplated  that  a  plebiscite 
will  be  held.  The  resolution,  as  reported,  does 
not  specify  a  date  by  which  such  action  shall 
be  taken:  however.  It  is  intended  that  it  be 
done  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  committee 
believes  the  date  for  a  plebiscite  Is  a  matter 
on  which  the  Commission  should  make  a 
recommendation,  but  that  the  timing  of  the 
plebiscite  need  not  necessarily  be  alter  the 
date  (June  30,  1972)  specified  in  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  106,  as  introduced. 


.ANALYSIS     OF     THE      RESOLtTIION,      AS      AMENDED 

The  Joint  resolution  begins  with  a  series 
oi  seven  recitals,  the  first  four  of  which  re- 
flect the  basic  relationship  of  the  trust  ter- 
ritory to  the  United  States  and  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  trust  territory.  The  fifth 
acknowledges  the  request  of  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  that  a  Commission  be  created; 
the  sixth  announces  the  desire  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  create  such  a  Commission  and  to  In- 
vite congressional  participation;  and  the 
seventh  recognizes  the  recent  congressional 
action  m  support  of  an  Intensive  program  to 
promote  the  political,  economic,  social,  and 
educational  advancement  of  the  trust 
territorv. 

Section  1  states  that  "it  Is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  whatever  steps  may  be  neces- 
sary shall  be  taken  to  provide  for  such  a 
degree  of  self-government"  as  will  permit 
the  Micronesians  to  participate  meainng- 
fully  In  the  foreseen  plebiscite.  Apart  from 
insuring  consistency  with  the  trusteeship 
agreement,  this  language  means  that,  on 
the  day  they  go  to  the  polls  to  vote  on  their 
political  future,  the  Micronesians  must  know 
what  the  consequences  of  their  vote  will  be. 


If  they  vote  to  associate  with  the  United 
States,  they  must  know  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty the"  terms  of  that  association. 

Section  1,  as  amended,  also  provides  that 
this  plebiscite,  this  occasion  on  which  the 
people  of  the  trust  territory  will  "express 
their  wishes  •  •  •  on  the  future  status  of 
the  Trust  Territory,"  will  be  held  "as  soon 
as  possible". 

Section  2.  as  amended,  provides  that  in 
addition  to  eight  members  of  the  Comnus- 
slon  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  there 
shall  be  eight  congressional  members,  four 
to  be  designated  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  four  to  be  designated  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
At  least  two  of  the  four  Members  of  each 
House  shall  be  members  of  tlie  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  The  section 
also  provides  that  the  President  shall  ap- 
point an  additional  member  who  shall  be 
the  chairman. 

Section  3.  as  amended  requires  the  Com- 
mission to  study  and  assess  all  factors  bear- 
inc  upon  the  future  of  the  trust  territory: 
to  meet  and  consult  with  representatives  of 
the  peiiple  of  Micronesia  and  the  Commission 
established  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No. 
2j  of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia:  and  to 
.-submit  recommendations  tj  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Loncemlng  the  best  means  to  obtain  the  ob- 
jective set  forth  In  section  1  Section  3  re- 
quires that  the  submission  must  be  made 
\nthin  12  months  after  the  Commission's 
first  meeting. 

Section  4  provides  for  the  detail  of  em- 
ployees to  the  Commission,  the  hiring  of 
technical  or  expert  personnel,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  travel  expenses  of  the  Commission 
members,  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence. 

Section  5  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
not  to  exceed  S200.000  to  be  available  until 
expended,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Commis- 
sion. This  amount  should  permit  necessary 
travel  to.  from,  and  through  the  trust  terri- 
tory by  members  of  the  Commission,  travel 
to  and  from  Washington  by  public  members, 
assuming  that  there  will  be  such,  and  by 
Microneslan  members  of  the  Commission,  If 
anv:  a  small  staff  for  approximately  12 
months;  and  all  other  necessary  expenses  of 
the  commission  such  as  communications, 
printing,  and  supplies.  The  committee 
strongly  recommends  that  the  Commission's 
findings  and  recommendations  be  trans- 
lated, to  the  extent  possible,  into  the  major 
Microneslan  languages,  and  rilstribuied 
widely  throughout  the  territory. 

COST 

Enactment  oi  Senate  Joint  Resolution  106 
will  authorize  an  appropriation  of  S200.000 
for  use  by  the  Status  Commission. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc:  and,  without 
objection,  the  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res. 
106)  is  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


OKLAHOMA  HIGH  SCHOOL  STU- 
DENT TV  STAR 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks,  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Jeff  Krumme,  presi- 
dent of  Teleview  Cable,  Inc.,  of  Holden- 
ville,  Okla.,  on  the  local  origination  ca- 
pabilities of  his  CATV  channel  7  and  an 
example  of  the  oppwrtunitles  it  offers  to 
communities  in  the  way  of  local  service. 

Mr.  Jimmy  Cofer,  a  17-year-old  high 
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school  student,  is  the  producer,  director, 
and  star  of  a  weekly  presentation  on 
Holdenville  CATV  channel  7,  which  offers 
interviews  with  students  and  teachers, 
and  which  has  become  a  source  for  the 
dissemination  of  school  news  and  events. 
I  think  he  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
achievements  in  this  field.  This  kind  of 
community  service  offers  the  high  school 
student  a  fine  opportunity  to  learn  all 
facets  of  the  television  industry  and  at 
the  same  time  makes  him  aware  of  his 
community  and  its  problems. 

Mr.  Krumme's  CATV  channel  7  brings 
to  the  city  of  Holdenville  news  and  events 
of  local  interest  that  might  otherwise 
not  be  offered. 

Mr.  Krumme's  operation  is  an  example 
of  how  CATV  can  be  used  to  its  fullest 
capability,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  out- 
standing community  service  being  dis- 
played in  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
OKLAHOi«rA   High   School  Student  TV   Star 

A  seventeen  year  old  high  school  senior 
has  his  own  television  show  in  Holdenville. 
Oklahoma  Jimmy  Cofer  produces,  directs 
■tnd  performs  weekly  on  Holdenville  CATV' 
channel  7,  presenting  Interviews  with  stu- 
dents and  teachers,  news  of  events  at  the 
school,  guest  .appearances  by  hli;h  school 
musical  groups,  and  reading  unusually  good 
essays  by  fellow  students  Holdenville  is  the 
first  place  in  Oklahoma  and  neighboring 
states  where  a  high  school  student  has  this 
opportunity,  and  Jimmy  Cofer  Is  the  first 
student  to  take  advantage  of  It 

Because  of  modern  television  economics, 
such  training  can  be  given  high  school  stu- 
dents only  in  a  small  community  and  through 
community  antenna  television  iCATV)  com- 
panies such  as  the  Holdenville  Cable  Com- 
pany Metropolitan  communities  are  served 
by  TV  broadcast  stations  with  multi-million 
dollar  annual  budgets  tied  to  national  net- 
work programming,  and  do  not  have  time 
available  for  such  activities.  CATV  can  fill 
the  program  vacuum  for  the  smaller  com- 
munities across  America.  Subscribers  have 
the  opportunity  to  see  their  friends,  neigh- 
bors, children  and  local  events  on  television 
through  the  closed  circuit  television  service 
by  CATV 

Jimmy  Cofer  is  a  regular  star,  and  has  made 
tremendous  personal  development  as  a  result 
of  his  regular  performances  on  Holdenville 
channel  7  Other  high  school  students  give 
performances  on  a  special  schedule  basis. 
These  Include  not  only  musical  groups,  but 
the  complete  spectrum  of  school  activities. 
Football  and  baseball  games  are  replayed  by 
video  tape  so  that  the  players  can  observe 
and  improve  their  performances  as  well  as 
experience  the  fun  of  seeing  themselves  on 
television.  Of  course,  the  parents  and  rela- 
tives enjoy  seeing  the  kids  on  TV  playbacks 
also  Viewers  have  a  large  choice  of  programs 
by  Cable  TV  service  so  local  programs  have  to 
be  worthwhile 

The  Holdenville  Cable  Co.  never  tries  to 
compete  with  a  network  program,  but  offers 
the  local  interest  programming  which  the 
network  cant  possibly  offer  Local  church 
services  are  carried  each  Sunday  morning  and 
replayed  by  video  tape  Monday  evening  at 
6:30  Thus  many  elderly  and  infirm  persons 
are  able  to  take  part  in  local  worship  serv- 
ices and  enjoy  the  Inspiration  of  familiar 
hymns  A  local  news  show  Monday  through 
Friday  is  given  at  6:00  pm  .  and  late  news 
specials  are  available  through  announce- 
ments on  Holdenville  CATV  weather  chan- 
nel 3.  which  operates  24  hours  a  day.  Such 
news  is  often  reported  first  by  cable  television 
when  the  local   radio  station  is  off  the  air 


and  the  newspaper  has  gone  to  press.  Elec- 
tion results,  fires,  and  tornado  alerts  are 
examples  of  news  given  first  by  Holdenville 
CATV  company.  Other  local  interest  pro- 
grams on  channel  7  are  Indian  Arts  and 
Crafts  Presentations.  Saturday  afternoon 
"man  on  the  street"  interviews,  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  night  western  Jamborees 

Jimmy  Cofer  is  an  unusual  young  man 
who  seized  the  opportunity  to  express  his 
creative  abilities  in  the  medium  of  tele- 
vision. He  is  on  his  way  to  a  great  future. 
The  same  opportunity  is  available  to  other 
high  school  students  through  CATV  in  Hol- 
denville, Oklahoma. 


AMENDMENT  OF  NATIONAL  FOUN- 
DATION ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE 
HUMANITIES  ACT  OF  1965— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  'H.R.  11308)  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 
ities Act  of  1965.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  report,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Conference  Report 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11308)  to  amend  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

'Section  1  Section  3(fi  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(f)  The  term  "workshop"  means  an  ac- 
tivity the  primary  purpose  of  which  is  to 
encourage  the  artistic  development  or  enjoy- 
ment of  amateur,  student,  or  other  nonpro- 
fessional participants,  or  to  promote  scholar- 
ship and  teaching  among  the  participants.' 

"Sec  2.  lai  Section  5(c)  and  section  5(f) 
of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"""(ci  The  Chairman,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities and  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts,  is  authorized  to  establish  and  carry 
out  a  program  of  contracts  with,  or  grants- 
in-aid  to,  groups  or.  in  appropriate  cases,  in- 
dividuals of  exceptional  talent  engaged  in  or 
concerned  with  the  arts,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  provide  or  support  in  the 
United  States — 

""  "(1)  productions  which  have  substantial 
artistic  and  cultural  significance,  giving  em- 
phasis to  American  creativity  and  the  main- 
tenance and  encouragement  of  professional 
excellence: 

"'(2)  productions,  meeting  professional 
standards  or  standards  of  authenticity,  irre- 
spective of  origin,  which  are  of  significant 
merit  and  which,  without  such  assistance, 
would  otherwise  be  unavailable  to  our  citi- 
zens in  many  areas  of  the  country; 

"(3)  projects  that  will  encourage  and 
assist  artists  and  enable  them  to  achieve 
standards  of  professional  excellence; 

""(4)    workshops  that  will  encourage  and 


develop  the  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of 
the  arts  by  our  citizens: 

•""(5i  other  relevant  projects,  including 
surveys,  research,  and  planning  in  the  ariE." 
■'■(f)  The  total  amount  of  any  grant  to 
any  group  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  of  such  project  or  production, 
except  that  not  more  than  20  per  centum 
of  the  funds  allotted  by  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  for  the  purposes  of 
subsection  (c)  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be 
available  for  grants  and  contracts  in  that 
fiscal  year  without  regard  to  such  limitation." 

"(b)  Section  5(j)  and  section  5(k)  of  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965  are  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  words  'or  individual"  wher- 
ever they  appear  in  such  subsections  the 
following:  "of  exceptional  talent". 

"Sec.  3.  Section  5(h)(3)  and  section  5 
(h)(5)  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(31  Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  section  5(h)  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  equally  allotted  among  the 
States  ■ 

"(5)  All  amounts  allotted  under  para- 
graph (3)  for  a  fiscal  year  which  are  not 
granted  to  a  State  during  such  year  shall 
be  available  at  the  end  of  such  year  to  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  section  5(c)." 

"Sec.  4.  Section  6(b)  and  section  8(fi  uf 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■""(bi  The  National  Council  on  the  .Arts 
shall,  in  addition  to  performing  any  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  prescribed  by  the 
National  Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Aci 
of  1964.  (1)  advise  the  Chairman  with  respect 
to  policies,  programs,  and  procedures  for 
carrying  out  his  functions,  duties,  or  respon- 
sibilities pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  (2)  review  applications  for  finan- 
cial assistance  made  under  this  Act  and  make 
recommendations  thereon  to  the  Chairma.n. 
The  Chairman  shall  not  approve  or  disap- 
prove any  such  application  until  he  has  re- 
ceived the  recommendation  of  the  Council 
on  such  application,  unless  the  Council  fails 
to  make  a  recommendation  thereon  within 
a  reasonable  time.  In  the  case  of  any  applici- 
tion  involving  $10,000  or  less,  the  Chairman 
may  approve  or  disapprove  sncb.  request  i{ 
such  action  is  taken  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  a  delegation  of  authority  from  the  Council 
to  the  Chairman,  and  provided  that  each 
such  action  by  the  Chairman  shall  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Council.' 

■■•(fi  The  Council  shall  (li  advise  the 
Chairman  with  respect  to  policies,  programs, 
and  procedures  for  carrying  out  his  func- 
tions, and  (2)  shall  review  applications  for 
financial  support  and  make  recommenda- 
tions thereon  to  the  Chairman.  The  Chair- 
man shall  not  approve  nor  disapprove  any 
such  application  until  he  has  received  the 
recommendation  of  the  Council  on  such  ap- 
plication, unless  the  Council  falls  to  make 
a  recommendation  thereon  within  a  reason- 
able time.  In  the  case  of  any  application  in- 
volving $10,000  or  less,  the  Chairman  may 
approve  or  disapprove  such  request  if  such 
action  is  taken  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a 
delegation  of  authority  from  the  Council  to 
the  Chairman,  and  provided  that  each  such 
action  by  the  Chairman  shall  be  reviewed  by 
the  Council. ■ 

"Sec.  5.  Section  10  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act 
of  1065  is  amended  by: 

■■ia»  repealing  paragraphs  i2)  and  (3)  o! 
subsection  lai  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"•  "(2)  in  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman  of 
an  Endowment,  after  receiving  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  National  Council  of  that 
Endowment,  to  receive  money  and  other 
property  donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised  to 
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that  Endowment  with  or  without  a  condition 
or  restriction.  Including  a  condition  that  the 
Chairman  use  other  funds  of  that  Endow- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  the  gift:  and  to 
use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  prop- 
erty for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sections 
3(Ci  and  7(c)  and  the  functions  translerred 
by  section  6(a)  of  this  Act; ' 

"(b)  redesignating  paragraphs  ■(4)^.  ■(5)'. 
■(6)'.  ■(7)',  and  '(8)'  as  paragraphs  '(3)'. 
'(4)'.  "(5)',  '(61',  and  '(7)". 

"(c)  amending  the  text  following  subsec- 
tion ( a )  ( B )  to  read  as  follows : 
■  In  any  case  in  which  any  money  or  other 
property  is  donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised 
to  the  Foundation  (A)  without  designa- 
tion of  the  Endowment  for  the  benefit  of 
which  such  property  is  intended,  and  (B) 
without  condition  or  restriction  other  than 
that  it  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the 
F;)undat:on,  such  properly  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  donated,  bequeathed,  or  de- 
vised in  equal  shares  to  each  Endowment 
and  each  Chairman  of  an  Endowment  shall 
have  authority  to  receive  such  property.  In 
any  case  in  which  any  money  or  other  prop- 
erty is  donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised 
to  the  Foundation  with  a  condition  or  re- 
striction, such  property  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised 
to  that  Endowment  whose  function  It  Is  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  or  purposes  described 
or  referred  to  by  the  terms  of  such  condi- 
tion or  restriction,  and  each  Chairman  of 
an  Endowment  shall  have  authority  to  re- 
ceive such  property.  For  the  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  if  one  or  more  of 
the  purposes  of  such  a  condition  or  restric- 
tion is  covered  by  the  functions  of  both 
Endowments,  or  if  some  of  the  purposes  of 
.-uch  a  condition  or  restriction  are  covered 
by  the  functions  of  one  Endowment  and 
other  of  the  purposes  of  such  a  condition 
or  restriction  are  covered  by  the  functions  of 
the  other  Endowment,  the  Federal  Council 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  shall  deter- 
mine an  equitable  manner  for  distribution 
between  each  of  the  Endowments  of  the 
property  so  donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised. 
For  'he  purposes  of  the  income  t.ix.  gift  tax, 
^md  estate  tax  laws  of  the  United  States,  any 
money  or  other  property  donated,  be- 
queathed, or  devised  to  the  Foundation  or 
one  of  Its  Endowments  and  received  by  the 
Chairman  of  an  Endowment  pursuant  to 
.lUthority  derived  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  donated,  bequeathed. 
or  devised  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  United 
states." 

■Sec.  6.  Section  11  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act 
of  1965  Is  amended  by^ 

"(a)  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  '(a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 5(c)  and  the  functions  transferred  by 
section  6(a)  of  this  Act.  there  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  $6,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  $6.- 
500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970:  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section 
7(C)  of  this  Act  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  $8,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  $9,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970. 
In  addition,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
i-.ppropriated  to  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  for  the  purposes  of  section  5(h) 
the  sum  of  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  and  $2,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  Stuns  ap- 
propriated under  the  authority  of  this  sub- 
section shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. For  each  subsequent  fiscal  year  such 
•sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  by  law  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection," 

'"(b)  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 


"'(b)  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
by  subsection  (a),  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  each  Endowment  an  amount 
equal  to  the  total  of  amounts  received  by 
that  Endowment  under  section  10(a)(2) 
of  this  Act,  except  that  the  amount  so  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969.  and  the  amount  so  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  shall 
not  aggregate  more  than  $13,500,000. 
Amounts  appropriated  to  an  Endowment 
under  this  subsection  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.  For  each  subsequent 
fiscal  year  such  sums  may  be  appropriated 
as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by 
law  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section.' 

■'(c)    repealing  subsection    (c), 
"(d)    redesignating  subsections   '(d)'   and 
'(e)'  as  subsections  "(c)'  and  '(d)'. 

"Sec  7.  Section  3(ai  and  section  3(b)  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  la)  The  term  "humanities""  Includes,  but 
is  not  limited  to.  the  study  of  the  following: 
language,  both  modern  anti  classical;  linguis- 
tics; literature;  history:  Jurisprudence; 
philosophy;  archeology:  the  history,  criti- 
cism, theory,  and  practice  of  the  arts;  those 
aspects  of  the  social  sciences  which  have 
humanistic  content  and  einploy  humanistic 
methods;  and  the  study  and  application  of 
the  humanities  to  the  human  environment. 
'"  '(b)  The  term  "the  arts"  Includes,  but  Is 
not  limited  to,  music  (instrumental  and 
vocal ) ,  dance,  drama,  folk  art.  creative  writ- 
ing, architecture  and  allied  fields,  painting, 
sculpture,  photography,  graphic  and  craft 
arts,  industrial  design,  costume  and  fashion 
design,  motion  pictures,  television,  radio, 
tape  and  sound  recording,  the  arts  related  to 
the  presentation,  performance,  execution, 
and  exhibition  of  such  major  art  forms,  and 
the  study  and  application  of  the  arts  to  the 
human  environment.'  " 

.And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Claiborne  Pell, 

Ralph  W.  Yarborough. 

Harrison   A.  "Williams.  Jr., 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 

George  L    Murphy. 
^fanagers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 

Carl  D.  Perkins. 

F^ANK  Thompson,  Jr. 

Hugh  L    Carey. 

James  Scheuer, 

John  Brademas, 

William  H.  Ayres, 

Chas.  Goodell, 

John  M.  Ashbrook, 

Ogden  Reid, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  was  an 
uncomplicated  conference.  The  House 
and  Senate  had  four  areas  of  disagree- 
ment. 

The  House  receded  from  its  position  on 
that  portion  of  the  Senate  bill  which 
changed  the  definition  of  "the  arts"  and 
"the  humanities." 

The  Senate  receded  from  its  position 
and  accepted  with  an  explanator>'  phrase 
the  House-passed  language  limiting  the 
authority  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  to  make  individual  grants. 

The  House  and  Senate  both  receded 
and  agreed  to  a  compromise  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  chairman  of  each  endow- 
ment to  make  grants. 

The  House  receded  from  its  position 
and  accepted  with  qualifying  phrases  the 


Senate-passed  language  on  the  level  of 
authorization  for  fiscal  years  1969  and 
1970. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  unan- 
imously signed  conference  report  is  emi- 
nently fair  and  equitable,  and  that  the 
Senate  can  accept  it  in  good  conscience. 
I  move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


MEETING  AT  WHITE  HOUSE  WITH 
JOINT  CONGRESSIONAL  LEADER- 
SHIP 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
evening,  the  President  called  in  the 
joint  leadership  of  both  Houses  to  meet 
with  Ambassador  Cyrus  Vance.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Clark  Clifford.  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach.  and  others,  to  discuss  the  situa- 
tion in  Paris  and  in  Vietnam. 

Ambassador  Vance  briefed  the  leader- 
ship on  developments  in  Pans.  And 
while  I  did  not  find  the  results  encour- 
aging, as  of  now.  neither  are  they  dis- 
couraging. In  view  of  the  jockeying  for 
propaganda  position  up  to  this  time. 
the  lack  of  tangible  lesults  is  hardly 
surprising. 

Ambassadors  Harriman  and  Vance 
have  been  persevering  and  patient.  They 
are  aware  and  wai-y  of  the  pitfalls  which 
confront  them  during  the  conference. 
They  are  determined  to  persist  in  their 
efTorts  to  find  reasonable  solutions  which 
will  bring  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  an  hon- 
orable conclusion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
once  the  propasandistic  preliminaries 
are  out  of  the  way.  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  representatives  of  both  countries  to 
meet  together  in  private  to  discuss  in 
detail  ways  and  means  of  getting  the 
actual  negotiations  underway. 

That  will  not  be  an  easy  process.  In 
this  regard,  there  is  a  need  for  those  of 
us  in  Congress  and  for  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  flexibility.  Our  represent- 
atives should  be  able  to  work  with  the 
greatest  possible  leeway.  The  stakes  are 
high.  The  objectives  sought  call  for  un- 
derstanding and  patience. 

If  I  judge  accurately  the  reaction  of 
the  joint  leadership  at  the  meeting  last 
night,  it  was  one  of  understanding  of 
the  position  of  the  President  and  his 
agents  and  of  satisfaction  with  Ambas- 
sador Vance's  report.  The  Ambassador 
was  frank  in  his  statements.  He  an- 
swered all  questions  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  in  the  context  of  the  present  sit- 
uation in  Paris. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  make  a  plea 
for  continued  patience.  The  road  i.s  ex- 
tremely precarious.  The  pitfalls  will  be 
many  during  the  difficult  days  ahead 
The  President  and  his  negotiators  need 
and  warrant  evei-y  confidence,  support, 
and  encouragement  which  can  be  given 
to  them.  I  would  hope,  therefore,  that 
there  will  be  a  continuance  of  the  re- 
flection and  reserve  in  the  discussion  of 
the  issues  of  Vietnam  which  have  been 
.so  marked  up  to  this  time.  The  need  for 
restraint  is  especially  acute  because 
questions  may  arise  in  the  heat  of  the 
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political    campaign    during    the    weeks 
and  months  ahead. 

May  I  repeat  what  I  have  said  before: 
In  taking  himself  out  of  the  campaign 
for  the  ofiQce  of  President,  President 
Johnson,  in  my  judgment,  has  taken 
the  political  content  out  of  Vietnam. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  rest  of  us  will  con- 
tinue to  act  to  keep  Vietnam  out  of  a 
political  context.  The  negotiation  of  a 
peace  in  Paris  takes  priority  over  the 
negotiation  of  a  political  victory  in  No- 
vember. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  some 
weeks  ago,  when  Hanoi  had  agreed  to  a 
meeting  in  Paris,  our  negotiators  were 
appointed,  and  the  President  requested 
that  the  majority  leader  and  I  come  to 
the  White  House  to  .sit  with  him  and  also 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  others,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  round- robin  discussion  of  what 
might  lie  ahead. 

At  that  time.  I  remember  he  gave  us 
full  assurances  that  from  time  to  time 
he  wouid-make  it  possible  for  those  who 
represented  this  country-  in  these  verj- 
delicate  pioceedings  to  come  back,  if 
possible,  and  to  give  Information  to  the 
leadership. 

It  was  pursuant  to  that  assurance  that 
Secrctar>'  Vance  returned  from  Paris, 
and  the  reason  for  summoning  the  joint 
leadership,  together  with  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. General  Wheeler,  and  others,  was 
.«o  that  all  of  us  might  have  the  benefit 
of  Secretary  Vance's  report. 

As  the  majority  leader  has  so  well  said, 
the  report  was  neither  grim  nor  gay.  We 
did  not  expect  it  to  be  more  than  it 
was.  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  and  we  have  the 
experiences  of  Korea  and  Panmunjom 
long  years  ago  as  indications  of  how  slow 
and  sometimes  painful  and  tortuous 
these  negotiations  can  be. 

So  it  is  for  us  to  be  patient,  because 
truly  the  stakes  are  liigh.  Last  night, 
after  Secretary  Vance  had  delivered  his 
report,  the  President  called  on  everyone 
who  sat  around  that  table  in  the  Cabinet 
room  for  any  questions  or  any  remarks 
that  he  would  care  to  make.  It  was  some- 
what reminiscent  of  the  time,  years  ago, 
when,  during  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration, it  appeared  that  we  might  have 
to  send  a  contingent  of  marines  out  to 
the  Levantine  Coast  because  of  troubles 
in  Syria,  Lebanon,  and  elsewhere.  I  re- 
member that  meeting  well.  John  Foster 
Dulles  was  Secretary  of  State,  his  brother 
was  Chief  of  the  CIA.  and  both  of  them 
first  gave  the  joint  leadership  a  briefing, 
which  was  followed  by  a  .statement  by 
the  President,  who  then  insisted  that 
everyone  who  attended  that  conference 
give  whatever  reaction  he  felt  inclined  to 
give. 

It  was  at  the  time  when  the  late  Sam 
Raybum  was  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  remember,  and  I 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  will  also  remember,  that  he 
was  the  first  to  be  called  upon  for  any 
comment  he  had  to  make  with  respect 
to  what  was  then  proposed.  I  having  sat 
in  that  meeting,  an  inquiry  was  addressed 
to  me  as  well  as  to  everybody  else  who 
attended  the  meeting. 

Last  night's  meeting  was  somewhat  in 
that  context  and  that  frame:  everyone 


had  a  chance  to  respond  and  make  what- 
ever uninhibited  comment  he  cared  to 
make. 

I  am  very  glad  that  Secretary  Vance 
came  back  and  that  he  made  this  re- 
port. I  am  confident  that  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  negotiation  proceeds,  there 
will  be  other  reports,  as  well;  that  they 
will  not  be  obscured;  and  that  we  will 
be  able  to  comment  and  state  to  the 
country  that  the  procedural  aspects  of 
the  matter  have  been  fairly  well  dis- 
IX)sed  of.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  con- 
ferees will  get  down  to  substantive  issues 
before  too  long. 

Let  us,  then,  be  fmtient,  because  so 
much  is  at  stake.  Wherever  and  whenever 
I  can.  I  shall  counsel  patience  as  this 
very  delicate  undertaking  Is  carried  on. 


CONGRESS  AT  MEMORIAL  DAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
only  2  months  remaining  in  this  ses.sion 
of  Congress.  I  shall  take  this  opportunity 
to  assess  our  proere.ss  and  itemize  that 
which  we  must  do  before  adjourning  sine 
die. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  has  enacted  legislation 
to  provide — 

An  effective  Federal  law  against  dis- 
crimination in  the  sale  and  rental  of 
housing  which  will  cover  80  percent  of 
all  dwellings  by   1970; 

Criminal  penalties  for  forcible  inter- 
ference with  persons  seeking  to  exercise 
.specifically  enumerated  civil  rights; 

P'ederal  penalties  for  persons  who 
traveled  in  interstate  commerce  or  used 
the  facilities  of  interstate  commerce 
with  intent  to  incite,  organize,  encourage, 
or  take  part  in  a  riot  or  assist  others  to 
do  so  and  who  performed  any  overt  act 
to  incite,  organize  or  further  a  riot; 

A  "bill  of  rights"  for  Indians  prohibit- 
ing tribal  governments  from  making  or 
enforcing'  laws  which  violate  specified 
constitutional  rights; 

Federal  penalties  for  persons  who  teach 
the  use,  apphcation  or  making  of  a  fire- 
arm or  explosive  with  the  knowledge  or 
intent  that  the  firearms  or  explosive 
would  be  used  in  a  civil  disorder  which 
would  obstruct  commerce; 

A  "truth-in-lending"  bill  requiring 
lenders  and  retail  creditors  to  disclose 
the  cost  of  the  credit  to  the  consumers  as 
an  annual  percentage  rate,  and  estab- 
lishing a  Federal  limit  on  the  garnish- 
ment of  wages  to  satisfy  debts; 

A  prohibition  against  discrimination 
on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  religion, 
.sex,  national  origin,  or  economic  status 
in  the  selection  of  Federal  grand  and 
petit  juries: 

Compensation  for  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers not  employed  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment who  are  killed  or  injured  while  ap- 
prehending persons  suspected  of  commit- 
ting Federal  crimes; 

Two  million  dollars  for  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  conduct  a  24- 
month  study  and  investigation  of  the 
automobile  insurance  system ; 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  creating  a 
new  and  powerful  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  so  the  Atorney  General  will 
have  full  authority  and  responsibility  for 


enforcing  the  Federal  laws  relating  to 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs; 

For  a  National  Visitor  Center  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  the  site  of  the 
Union  Station  to  serve  as  a  central  clear- 
inghouse where  visitors  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  can  obtain  information  about  our 
monuments,  museums,  and  government 
buildings; 

For  the  election  of  an  11-member  non- 
p>artisan  School  Board  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  instead  of  selection  by  a  Fed- 
eral court ; 

For  the  creation  of  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Fire  Prevention  and  control 
and  providing  for  a  national  research 
and  safety  program; 

Federal  support  of  $32  million  for  a  3- 
year  period  for  lunches,  to  children  in 
public  or  private  nonprofit  child-care  in- 
stitutions; 

Federal  criminal  penalties  for  making 
certain  obscene  or  harassing  telephone 
calls  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
or  within  the  District  of  Columbia; 

That  any  agricultural  producer  cannot 
be  discriminated  against  because  of 
membership  in  an  association  of  pro- 
ducers or  interference  with  his  right  to 
join;  and 

For  consolidated  pretrial  proceedings 
in  multidistrict  civil  suits  in  Federal 
courts  where  a  large  number  of  lawsuits 
involved  one  or  more  common  questions 
of  fact. 

In  addition,  the  Congress  has  enacted 
into  law — 

A  S2.6  billion  authorization  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  fiscal 
1969: 

A  bill  to  strengthen  the  regulation  of 
the  commodity  futures  markets  includinc; 
livestock  and  livestock  products; 

A  5-year  extension  of  the  Export - 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States:  in- 
creased to  $13.5  billion  the  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  loans,  guarantees,  and 
insurance  permitted  to  be  outstandina: 
at  any  one  time:  increased  to  $3.5  billion 
the  Bank's  authority  to  issue  export 
credit  insurance  and  guaranties:  and 
banned  financing  exports  to  Communist 
nations  but  allowed  the  President  to 
waive  the  ban  if  he  finds  a  transaction  to 
be  in  the  national  interest; 

Authority  for  the  U.S.  Governor  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  to 
vote  in  favor  of  a  $1  billion  increase  in 
the  Bank's  authorized  callable  capital 
stock  and  to  agree  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  to  subscribe  to  our  share  of  the 
increase: 

An  extension  of  3  years  in  the  pilot 
breakfast  program  in  schools  in  im- 
poverished areas  and  authorized  S6.5 
million  for  fiscal  1969.  $10  million  for 
fiscal  1970,  and  $12  million  for  fiscal 
1971; 

A  bill  to  provide  increases  in  railroad 
retirement  benefits  to  approximately 
653.000  retirees: 

An  authorization  of  $24,556  million  for 
fiscal  1969  for  the  saline  water  conver- 
sion program; 

Legislation  to  protect  veterans  by  pro- 
viding that  increased  social  security  ben- 
efits would  not  affect  their  pensions  until 
1970  when  pensions  would  be  gradually 
adjusted  to  take  into  account  the  in- 
creased social  security  benefits; 

A  2-year  extension  in  the  authority  to 
grant  an  extra  30  days  leave  and  round- 
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trip  transportation  to  those  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  in  a  hostile  fire 
area  who  voluntarily  extend  their  pe- 
riods of  service: 

Authority  to  establish  the  143,000-acre 
San  Rafael  Wilderness  In  California  as 
a  part  of  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System ; 

The  removal  of  the  25-percent  gold 
cover  requirement : 

A  2-year  extension  of  the  Federal  Re- 
.serve  Board's  authority  to  purchase  pub- 
lic debt  obligations  directly  from  the 
Treasury  up  to  a  limit  of  $5  billion  out- 
standing at  any  one  time; 

The  authorization  of  $9  million 
through  fiscal  1969  for  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Corporation  to  further  educa- 
tional television: 

Additional  Federal  control  over  savings 
and  loan  holding  companies; 

The  establishment  of  the  Saugus  Iron 
Works  national  historic  site  in  Massa- 
chusetts as  a  unit  of  the  national  park 
system : 

An  increase  lo  $25  million  in  the  an- 
nual authorization  lor  the  Indian  adult 
education  pi'ogram  and  on-the-job  train- 
ing: 

An  additional  S28  million  for  imem- 
ployment  compensation  for  Federal  em- 
ployees and  ex-servicemen; 

An  authorization  of  $18.5  million  for 
fiscal  years  1969  and  1970  for  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  and 
limited  external  research  to  $7  million  for 
these  years; 

An  amendment  to  the  National  TraflBc 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  tempo- 
rarily exempting  limited  production  mo- 
tor vehicles — less  than  500 — from  certain 
safety  standards  required  under  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966: 

A  i-aise  from  S7.500  to  $12,500  in  the 
maximum  amount  of  guarantee  for  a  GI 
home  loan  and  authorized  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  set  interest  rates  at 
levels  high  enough  to  meet  local  mort- 
em age  conditions; 

An  increase  of  S59  million  in  the  au- 
thorization for  continuing  reclamation 
work  on  the  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect; 

A  resolution  authorizing  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  to  make  ad- 
vances to  the  emergency  credit  revolving 
fund  up  to  S30  million  for  loans  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  where  a  natural  disaster 
has  caused  a  general  need  for  agricul- 
tural credit  which  cannot  be  met  by  local 
.sources; 

An  authorization  of  $136  miUion  for 
the  capital  requirements  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  fiscal  1969;  and 

A  4 -year  extension  of  the  civil  defense 
authorities. 

Passed  Senate  and  waiting  for  confer- 
ence or  final  action  are — 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  authorizing  $100.1  million  for 
the  first  year  of  operation  and  $300  mil- 
lion for  the  second  year  for  law  enforce- 
ment block  grants  to  States  and  cities  of 
25.000  and  over  to  help  cope  with  crime; 
^ranting  authority  for  wiretapping  by 
Federal,  State,  and  local  police  officers 
acting  under  court  authority:  and  pro- 
hibiting interstate  mail-order  sales  of 


handguns  and  over-the-counter  sales  to 
nonresidents  of  a  State  and  to  minors; 
Extended  the  7-percent  excise  tax  on 
automobiles  and  the  10  percent  on  tcle- 
l^hone  communications  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969;  accelerated  corporate  tax 
payments;  passed  a  10-percent  surtax; 
provided  for  an  exjienditures  reduction  of 
S6  billion  and  a  $10  billion  reduction  in 
obhgated  authority;  and  terminated  as  of 
May  1,  1968  the  tax-exempt  status  of  in- 
dustrial revenue  bonds  of  more  than  $1 
miUion; 

A  3-year  extension  of  the  food-for- 
peace  program  encouraging  greater  use 
of  local  currency  funds  for  population 
control  and  broadening  the  authority  for 
using  foreign  currencies  for  educational 
activities — House  passed  a  1-year  exten- 
sion ; 

A  recommendation  to  the  States  that 
absentee  registration  and  voting  proce- 
dures for  Federal,  State,  and  local  elec- 
tions be  extended  lo  all  U.S.  citizens 
temporarily  residing  abroad : 

Authority  to  construct  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  in  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico: 

A  bill  extending  to  December  1,  1970, 
tlie  time  by  which  the  luteroceanic 
Canal  Study  Commission  must  complete 
its  .study  and  make  recommendations 
concerning  a  site  for  tlie  construction  of 
a  .sea-level  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans: 

Authority  to  appropriate  S19.25  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1969  and  $21.5  million  for 
fiscal  1970  for  the  National  Endowments 
for  the  Arts  and  Humanities: 

A  bill  authorizing  an  appropriation 
fi'om  general  revenues  to  n^ake  the  total 
annual  income  into  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  amount  to  $200  mil- 
lion for  each  of  fi.scal  years  1969-71  in- 
stead of  $100  million  under  existing  au- 
thority; and 

An  appropriation  totaling  $536,050,300 
for  fiscal  1969  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  related  agencies. 

The  Senate  has  passed  and  sent  to  the 
House — 

An  omnibus  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  authorizing  $300  million 
through  fiscal  1971  for  construction  and 
rehabilitation  of  rental  housing  for  low- 
income  families;  extending  the  iDublic 
liousing  and  rent  supplement  programs 
through  fiscal  1971:  establishing  a  new 
Government  bond  insurance  system  to 
help  finance  the  acquisition  and  devel- 
opment of  new  communities:  establish- 
ing a  new  neighborhood  development 
program  as  part  of  urban  renewal:  ex- 
tending urban  planning  to  cover  rural 
districts;  authorizing  the  creation  of 
federally  chartered,  privately  funded 
corporations  to  mobilize  private  invest- 
ment and  the  application  of  business 
skills  in  the  job  of  creating  lov.--  and 
moderate-income  housing  in  large  vol- 
ume: establishing  the  National  Insur- 
ance Development  Corporation  to  pro- 
vide reinsurance  to  insurance  companies 
for  losses  paid  by  them  resulting  from 
riots  or  civil  disorders:  and  establishing 
a  program  of  national  flood  insurance  as 
a  joint  venture  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  private  insurance  in- 

dustiT: 
An   authorization   increase   of   $900.- 


000 — lo  $1.9  million — for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  experimental  and  demonstra- 
tion plan  to  develop  fish  protein  concen- 
trate; 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control  of 
alewife.  smelts,  and  similar  fish  in  the 
Great  Lakes; 

A  bill  increasing  the  vehicle  weight  and 
width  which  a  State  may  lawfully  permit 
on  the  Interstate  Highway  System; 

The  second  addition  to  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  desig- 
nating 36,000  acres  of  the  Angeles  Na- 
tional Forest  in  California  as  the  San 
Gabriel  Wilderness: 

An  authorization  of  $21,341,738,000  for 
fiscal  1969  for  the  procurement  of  mis- 
siles, aircraft,  naval  vessels,  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  research  and  develop- 
ment; 

A  bill  to  reimburse  owners  of  fishing 
vessels  for  any  losses  incurred  through 
their  seizure  by  foreign  governments: 

An  authorization  of  $112.8  million  for 
fiscal  1969  for  the  Peace  Corps: 

A  3-year  extension  of  the  migrant 
health  program  throush  June  30,  1971, 
authorizing  $9  million  for  fiscal  1969,  $15 
million  for  fiscal  1970,  and  $20  million  for 
fiscal  1971; 

A  resolution  declaring  as  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  President  call  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  in 
1970  to  make  recommendations  for  fur- 
ther action  and  research  in  aging  and  re- 
lated fields; 

An  increase  from  $225  million  to  $245 
million  in  the  food-stamp  program  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  1969; 

A  bill  authorizing  the  National  Gallei-y 
of  Art  to  construct  a  building  or  build- 
ings on  a  previously  reserved  site  with  all 
costs  to  be  paid  from  private  trust  funds; 
Legislation  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  prescribe  safety  reg- 
ulations for  the  transport  of  natural  gas 
by  pipeline;  and 

A  resolution  suspending  for  the  1968 
campaign  the  equal  time  requirements  of 
section  315  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  for  nominees  for  the  Office  of 
President  and  Vice  President. 

The  Senate  must  take  action  on  all 
but  one  of  the  appropriation  bills.  In  ad- 
dition, a  few  of  the  items  which  claim 
our  attention  in  the  months  before  ad- 
journment include  a  militarj'  construc- 
tion authorization:  amendments  to  the 
Higher  Education  Act:  vocational  re- 
habilitation amendments:  Defense  pro- 
duction extension;  Renegotiation  Act  ex- 
tension: Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
amendments:  foreign  aid  authorization; 
extension  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Act:  numerous  health  bills:  extension  of 
our  farm  programs;  wholesome  poultry 
and  fish  acts:  Bank  Protection  Act:  Rec- 
reational Boat  Safety  Act:  District  of 
Columbia  revenue  measure:  Child  Health 
Act:  Special  Drawing  Rights  Act:  reor- 
ganization authority  extension:  and  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act. 

The  follow'ing  is  a  complete  summary 
of  Senate  legislative  activity  through 
May  29: 

SENATE  LEGISLATIVE  ACTU'ITy  THROUGH  MAT 
29,  1968 SENATE  DEMOCRATIC  POLICY  COM- 
MITTEE,  90TK   CONGRESS  SECOND  SESSION 

Days  in  session.  91. 
Hours  in  session:  485:32. 
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Total  measures  passed:  218. 

Treaties  ratified:  4. 

Confirmations:  20.050 

Public  Laws:  71. 

Symbols — P  H:  Passed  House:  P  S; 
Passed  Senate. 

Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  major 
Senate  activity.  Presidential  recommen- 
dations and  bills  in  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent s  program  are  indicated  by  iPR>. 

ACBICULTUKE 

Commodity  Exchange  Act:  Amended 
the  act  to  require  that  commodity  futures 
markets  meet  specified  minimiun  stand- 
ards, to  increase  the  penalties  for  certain 
violations  such  as  manipulation  and  em- 
bezzlement, to  add  livestock  and  live- 
stock products  as  regulated  commodities, 
and  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  cease- 
and-desist  orders.  Public  Law  90-258 
(PR). 

Crude  pine  gum  price  support:  Pro- 
vided for  production  goals  and  compli- 
ance payments  for  a  period  of  3  vears. 
1968  through  1970.  S.  2511.  Passed  Sen- 
ate. February  7.  1968. 

Emergency  farm  loan  funds:  Author- 
ized the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  make  advances  to  the  emergency 
credit  revolving  fund  up  to  $30  million. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will 
be  reimbursed  with  interest  out  of  a  sub- 
sequent appropriation.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  168.  Public  Law  90- 

Pair  trade  practices :  Made  it  unlawful 
to  discriminate  against  any  agricultural 
producer  because  of  membership  in  an 
association  of  producers  or  interference 
with  his  right  to  join.  Public  Law  90-288 
I  PR). 

Pood  for  peace:  Extended  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act  for  3  years;  encouraged  greater 
use  of  local  currency  funds  for  popula- 
tion control:  and  broadened  the  author- 
ity for  using  foreign  currencies  for  edu- 
cation activities.  S.  2986.  Passed  Senate. 
April  3.  1968.  Passed  House,  amended. 
May  14. 

Food-stamp  program:  Increased  from 
$225  million  to  $245  million  the  Food 
Stamp  program  authorization  for  fiscal 
1969.  S.  3068.  P  S.  May  17  'PR). 

Orange  juice  futures:  Amended  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act  to  add  frozen 
concentrated  orange  juice  to  the  list  of 
commodities  subject  to  regulation  under 
the  act.  S.  3143.  P  S.  May  17. 

School  limch-pilot  breakfast:  Ex- 
panded the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
to  provide  Federal  support  for  limches 
to  children  in  public  or  private  nonprofit 
child-care  institutions  and  authorized 
$32  million  a  year  for  fiscal  1969-71; 
extended  for  3  years  the  pilot  breakfast 
program  in  schools  in  impoverished  areas 
and  authorized  $6.5  million  for  fiscal 
1969,  $10  million  for  fiscal  1970  and  $12 
million  for  fiscal  1971.  Public  Law  90- 
302  'PR». 

ANTICRIME 

Omnibus  crime  control  and  safe 
streets;  Authorized  $100.1  million  for  the 
first  year  and  $300  million  for  the  second 
year  for  law  enforcement  block  grants 
to  States  and  cities  of  25.000  and  over 
to  help  cope  with  crime;  granted  author- 
ity for  wiretapping  by  Federal,  State,  and 
local  police  officers  acting  under  oourt 
authority;  and  prohibited  interstate 
mail-order  sales  of  handguns  and  over- 


the-counter  sales  to  nonresidents  of  a 
State  and  to  minors.  H.R.  5037.  PS, 
amended.  May  23  >  PR) . 

APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR    1968 

Supplemental,  1968:  Appropriated  an 
additional  million  for  unemployment 
compensation  for  Federal  employees  and 
ex-servicemen.  Public  Law  90-286  (PR). 

Urgent  supplemental:  Appropriated  a 
total  of  $1,213,980,863  for  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  for  fiscal  1968.  H.R. 
15399.  In  conference  iPRi. 

FOR     1969 

Agriculture:  Appropriate  a  total  of 
$536,050,300  for  fiscal  1969  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies.  H.R.  16913.  In  conference  iPR) . 

ATOMIC    ENERGY 

AEC:  Authorized  $2,174,550,000  for 
operating  expenses  and  $443,751,000  for 
plant  and  capital  equipment  making  a 
total  of  $2,618,301,000  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  fiscal  1969.  Pub- 
lic Law  90-289  iPR). 

CIVn,    RIGHTS 

Federal  jurj'  selection:  Provided  im- 
proved judicial  machinery  for  the  selec- 
tion, without  discrimination,  of  Federal 
grand  and  petit  juries  in  order  to  assure 
all  litigants  that  potential  jurors  will  be 
selected  at  random  from  a  representa- 
tive cross  section  of  the  community  and 
that  all  qualified  citizens  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  considered  for  jury 
service.  Public  Law  90-274  iPR). 

Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  amend- 
ments: Revised  procedures  under  the 
Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  to  facili- 
tate absentee  balloting  by  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  Federal  civilian 
employees  on  duty  away  from  home.  S. 
1581.  PS.  July  17.  1967;  PH.  amended. 
May  20.  1968. 

Protection  against  interference  with 
rights;  fair  housing;  incitement  to  riot; 
and  Indian  bill  of  rights :  Punished  forc- 
ible interference  with  persons  seeking 
to  exercise  specifically  enumerated 
rights;  provided  punishment  for  persons 
who  travel  in  or  use  the  facilities  of  in- 
terstate commerce  with  intent  to  incite, 
organize,  promote,  encourage,  partici- 
pate in  or  carry  on  a  riot;  created  a  "bill 
of  rights"  for  Indians;  prohibited  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin  in  the  sale  or 
rental  of  housing;  and  added  a  new  civil 
obedience  title  relating  to  firearms  or 
explosives.  Public  Law  90-284  (PR). 

Voting  procedures:  Recommended  to 
the  States  that  absentee  registration 
and  voting  procedures  for  Federal.  State, 
and  local  elections  be  extended  to  all 
U.S.  citizens  temporarily  residing  abroad. 
S.  2884.  PS.  April  8.  1968;  P/H, 
amended.  May  20,  1968. 

CONGRESS 

Code  of  ethics:  Adopted  a  code  of 
ethics  for  Senators,  officers,  and  Senate 
employees — making  in  excess  of  $15,000 — 
covering  restrictions  on  outside  employ- 
ment, contributions,  political  fund  ac- 
tivity, and  disclosure  of  financial  inter- 
ests. Senate  Resolution  266.  Senate 
agreed  to.  March  22,  1968. 

Joint  Economic  Committee  study :  Au- 
thorized the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
to  study  the  distribution  of  population 


between  urban  and  rural  areas  of  the 
United  States.  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 33.  P/S,  January  24,  1968. 

Senate  Office  Building:  Authorized  Sl,- 
250,000  for  the  purchase  of  land  as  an 
addition  to  the  site  for  an  extension  of 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building.  S.  2484 
PS.  April  30;  House  Calendar. 

DEFENSE 

Civil  defense  authorities:  Extended  for 
4  years  the  following  three  civil  defen.'-e 
authorities  which  would  otherwise  expire 
June  30,  1968 — 50  percent  contribution,'^ 
to  States  and  local  governments  toward 
the  cost  of  personnel  and  administrative 
expenses,  donations  of  radiological  in- 
struments to  the  States,  and  contribu- 
tions for  the  travel  and  per  diem  e.x- 
penses  of  trainees  attending  civil  defense 
schools.  H.R.  15004.  Public  Law  90- 
iPR>. 

Military  procurement — defense  le- 
serves:  Authorized  for  fiscal  1969.  a  total 
of  $21,341,738,000  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vessels,  for  research,  develop- 
ment, text,  and  evaluation;  and  author- 
ized the  personnel  strengths  for  fiscal 
year  1969  for  the  Selected  Reserve  <>{ 
each  of  the  Reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  S.  3293.  PS.  April  19. 
1968  I  PR). 

Special  leave  for  militai-y:  Extended 
for  2  years  the  authority  to  grant  an  ex- 
tra 30  days'  leave  and  round-trip  trans- 
portation to  the  United  States  or  another 
place  of  the  member's  choosing  to  tho.^e 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
voluntarily  extend  their  service  in  a  hos- 
tile fire  area.  H.R.  15348.  Public  Law 
90- (PR). 

Stockpile  disposals  'PRi;  Beryl.  988 
short  tons,  H.R.  14367,  PS,  amended. 
April  26;  magnesium.  55.000  short  tons. 
H.R.  5785,  P/S.  amended,  April  26;  plati- 
num, 115,000  troy  ounces.  H.R.  5789.  P  S, 
amended,  April  26. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Air  pollution:  Created  the  District  of 
Columbia  Air  Pollution  Control  Board  to 
investigate  and  control  causes  of  air  pol- 
lution in  the  District  through  standards 
and  regulations.  S.  1941.  PS,  Decem- 
ber 14,  1967;  PH.  amended.  May  27. 

District-owned  buildings:  Authorized 
the  District  to  enter  into  contracts  wuli 
private  concerns  for  the  inspection, 
maintenance,  and  repair  of  fixed  equip- 
ment in  District-owned  buildings  for 
periods  up  to  3  years.  S.  2017.P  S, 
April  24. 

Elected  School  Board:  Provided  for  the 
election  of  an  11 -member  School  Board 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  the  time  of 
the  presidential  election  in  November. 
Public  Law  90-292  'PR). 

Land-Grant  College:  Amended  the 
Public  Education  Act  to  name  the  Fed- 
eral City  College  as  the  Land-Grant  Col- 
lege for  the  District  of  Columbia.  S.  1999. 
P/S,  December  8,  1967;  P/H,  amended. 
May  24. 

Liens;  Provided  that  a  judgment  or 
decree  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  not  constitute 
a  lien  until  filed  and  recorded  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds.  Public  Law 
90-263. 

National  Visitor  Center:  Authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  enter  into  an 
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agreement  with  the  Washington  Termi- 
nal Co.  for  the  use  of  the  Union  Station 
for  a  National  Visitor  Center  in  the  Dis- 
trici  of  Columbia.  Public  Law  90-264 
(PR>. 

Police-firemen  pay  bill:  Established  a 
minimum  base  salary  for  police  and  fire- 
men of  $7,800  retroactive  to  October  1, 
1967,  and  effective  July  1,  1968.  increased 
the  base  to  $8,000.  Proportionate  in- 
creases were  provided  for  all  police  and 
firemen.  Public  Law  90-320  iPRi. 

Presidential  inaugural  ceremonies: 
Broadened  the  category,  under  the 
Presidential  Inaugural  Ceremonies  Act, 
the  number  and  kinds  of  employees  for 
whom  compensation  for  travel  and  re- 
lated expenses  may  be  allowed  during 
the  Inaugural  period,  to  cover  sanitar- 
ians and  municipal  employees.  Public 
Law  90-251. 

Psychology:  Provides  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  from  the  unqualified 
practice  of  psychology  and  from  unpro- 
fessional conduct  of  persons  practicing 
psychology  in  the  District  of  Colimibia  by 
requiring  all  persons  who  offer  psycho- 
locical  services  to  the  public  for  a  fee  to 
obtain  a  license  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government.  S.  1864.  P  S, 
April  24. 

Reciprocal  agreements :  Authorized 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  to 
enter  into  reciprocal  agreements  with 
governmental  units  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia  to  provide  police  mutual  aid 
when  emergencies  threaten  or  occur. 
S.  2496.  PS,  April  8,  1968. 

Teachers  pay  increase:  Provided  an 
overall  increase  of  approximately  8.3  per- 
cent in  the  salaries  of  all  professional 
personnel  in  the  public  school  system 
retroactive  to  October  1.  1967,  and  a  sec- 
ond increase  of  approximately  10.9  per- 
cent effective  July  1,  1968.  Public  Law 
90-319  'PRi. 

Uniform  gifts:  Amended  the  District 
01  Columbia  Uniform  Gifts  to  Minors  Act 
to  provide  that  monetary  gifts  to  minors 
in  the  District  may  be  oeposited  in  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  credit  union, 
and  related  institutions,  as  well  as  in 
banks.  Public  Law  90-290. 

ECONOMY    AND    FINANCE 

Export-Import  Bank  Act  Amendments 
of  1968:  Extended  the  life  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  for  5 
years,  to  June  30.  1973 ;  increased  from  $9 
to  S13.5  billion  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  loans,  guarantees,  and  insur- 
ance permitted  to  be  outstanding  at  any 
one  time;  increased  from  $2  billion  to 
S3.5  billion  the  Bank's  authority  to  Issue 
export  credit  insurance  and  guarantees; 
and  banned  financing  exports  to  Com- 
munist nations  but  allowed  the  President 
to  waive  this  if  he  finds  a  transaction  to 
be  in  the  national  interest.  Public  Law 
90-267  'PR). 

Gold  cover:  Removed  the  requirement 
that  each  Federal  Reserve  Bank  main- 
tain reserves  in  gold  certificates  not  less 
than  25  percent  against  its  Federal  Re- 
sene  notes  in  circulation,  and  eliminated 
the  $156  million  gold  reserve  for  U.S. 
not€s  and  Treasury'  notes  of  1890.  Public 
Law  90-269  tPR). 

Savings  and  loan  holding  companies: 
Provided  a  comprehensive  statutory 
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framework  for  the  registration,  examina- 
tion, and  regulation  of  holding  com- 
panies controlling  one  or  more  savings 
and  loan  associations,  the  accounts  of 
which  are  insured  by  an  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  Public 
Law  90-255  (PR). 

Treasui-y  obligations:  Extended  for  2 
years  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  purcha.se  public  debt  obli- 
gations directly  from  the  Treasur>-  up  to 
a  limit  of  $5  billion  outstanding  at  any 
one  time.  Public  Law  90-300  '  PR  > . 

Truth-in-Lending  Act  of  1968:  Re- 
quired creditors  to  disclose  to  consumers 
the  full  cost  of  credit  expressed  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents,  and  for  most  forms 
of  credit,  as  an  annual  percentage  rate. 
S.  5.  Public  Law  90 'PR>. 

EDUCATION 

Educational  TV:  Extended  through 
fiscal  1969  the  authorization  of  S9  million 
for  the  Corporation  of  Public  Broadcast- 
ing. Pubhc  Law  90-294  'PR). 

Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act:  Pro- 
vided for  a  national  fire  research  and 
safety  program  and  created  a  National 
Commission  on  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol in  order  that  more  effective  measures 
may  be  taken  to  protect  against  the 
hazards  of  death,  injury,  and  damage  to 
property  as  a  result  of  fire.  Public  Law 
90-259  (PR). 

National  Science  Foundation  Act: 
Amended  the  act  by  authorizing  $525 
million  for  fiscal  year  1969  for  the 
Foundation  and  by  making  reforms  in 
the  organization  and  op>eration  of  both 
the  Foundation  and  its  governing  body. 
the  National  Science  Board.  H.R.  5404. 
P  H,  April  12.  1967:  PS.  amended. 
May  24.  1968. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE.? 

ASCS  county  office  employees:  Recog- 
nized periods  of  employment  service  in 
the  county  offices  of  the  Agriculture 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
for  the  purposes  of  salai-y  adjustment, 
annual  and  sick  leave,  and  reduction  in 
force  for  former  county  office  employees 
who  are  appointed  to  ix)sitions  as  P^ed- 
eral  employees  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  S.  1028.  PS.  June  28.  1967; 
House  Calendar. 

GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Arts  and  humanities:  Authorized  $19.25 
million  for  fiscal  1969  and  $21. 5  million 
for  fiscal  1970  for  the  National  Endow- 
ments for  the  Arts  and  Humanities.  H.R. 
11308.  Conferees  agreed.  May  28  (PR'. 

Civil  government  for  Trust  Territory 
of  Pacific  Islands:  Authorized  increased 
appropriations  for  the  Trust  Territorj'  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  for  civil  works  and 
administrative  programs;  increased  the 
present  authorization  of  $35  million  for 
fiscal  1969  to  $120  million  for  fiscal  years 
1970.  1971,  and  1972;  and  authorized  up 
to  $10  million  for  any  single  disaster, 
principally  typhoons,  that  strikes  the 
territory.  S.  3207.  PS.  May  28. 

Economic  development  of  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  Pacific  Islands:  Established  a 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
economic  development  loan  fund  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  private  enter- 
prise and  private  industry  in  the  trust 


territory;  and  would  bring  the  total  eco- 
nomic development  authorization  fund  to 
a  $5  million  level.  S.  3073.  PS.  May  28 

Guam  Governor's  election:  Provided 
for  the  popular  election  of  the  Governor 
and  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Teiri- 
tory  of  Guam.  S.  449.  P  S.  May  9.  1967; 
House  Calendar  (H.R.  7329)    iPR). 

National  Gallery  of  Art:  Authorized 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  to  construct 
a  building  or  buildings  on  a  previously 
reseiTed  site  with  all  costs  to  be  paid 
from  private  trust  funds.  S.  3159.  PS. 
May  14.  H.R.  16358.  House  Calendar 
iPR). 

Public  lands :  Provided  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Alabama  Space  Sci- 
ence Exhibit  Commission.  Public  Law 
90-276. 

U.S.  historical  documents:  Extended 
for  5  yeai's  the  authorization  to  make 
appropriations  for  allocations  and  grants 
for  the  collection  and  publication  of 
documentar>'  sources  significant  to  the 
histoi-y  of  the  United  States.  S.  2060. 
P  S,  May  3. 

Virgin  Islands:  Provided  for  the  pop- 
ular election  of  the  Governor  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  S.  450.  PS.  July  18,  1967; 
House  Calendar. 

HEALTH    AND    WELFARE 

Migrant  Health  Act:  Extended  the 
migrant  health  program  for  3  years  and 
authonzed  $9  million  for  fiscal  1969.  $15 
rrullion  for  fiscal  1970.  and  $20  million  for 
fiscal   1971.  S.  2688.  P  S.  May  6   'PR'. 

White  House  Conference  on  the  Aging : 
Declared  as  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  call  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  in  1970  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  fuithcr  action  and  re- 
search in  aging  and  lelated  fields.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  117.  PS,  May  6. 

HOUSING 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968:  Authorized  S300  million  through 
fiscal  1971  for  construction  and  rehabili- 
tation of  rental  housing  for  low-income 
families:  extended  the  public  housing  and 
rent  supplement  programs  through  fiscal 
1971:  established  a  new  Government 
bond  insurance  system  to  help  finance  the 
acquisition  and  development  of  new  com- 
munities; established  a  new  neighbor- 
hood development  program  as  part  of  ur- 
ban renewal;  extended  urban  planning  to 
cover  rural  districts:  authorized  the 
creation  of  federally  chartered,  privately 
funded  corporations  to  mobilize  private 
investment  and  the  application  of  busi- 
ness skills  m  the  job  of  creating  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  iii  large  vol- 
ume: established  the  National  Insurance 
Development  Corporation  to  provide  re- 
insurance to  insurance  companies  for 
losses  paid  by  them  resulting  from  riots 
or  civil  disorders;  and  e.stablished  a  pro- 
gram of  national  flood  insurance  as  a 
joint  venture  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  iDrivate  insurance  in- 
dusti-y  S.  3497.  Passed  Senate  May  28 
'PR). 

VA  and  FHA  interest  rates:  Removed 
until  October  1.  1969.  the  statutory  6-per- 
cent interest  rate  ceiling  requirement  and 
authorized  the  Secretary'  of  Housing  and 
Urban  E)evelopment  to  set  the  ceiling  for 
FHA  mortgages;  continued  the  VA  au- 
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thority  to  set  interest  rate  ceilings  but 
limited  it  to  the  rate  set  by  HUD;  and 
increased  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
giiarantee  on  VA-guaranteed  home  loans 
from  $7,500  to  $12,500.  Public  Law  90- 
301  <PR). 

INDIANS 

Adult  vocational  education:  Increased 
the  annual  authorization  from  $15  to  $25 
million  for  the  Indian  adult  education 
program  and  on-the-job  training.  Public 
Law  90-252   (PR). 

Apache  Tribe  of  the  Mescalero  Res- 
ervation: Authorized  consolidation  of 
judgment  funds  awarded  to  portions  of 
the  Apache  Tribe  of  the  Mescalero  Reser- 
vation and  use  of  the  $8.5  million  already 
recovered.  Public  Law  90-266. 

Cherokee  Nation:  Authorized  the  con- 
veyance of  2.668  acres  of  land  in  Okla- 
homa to  the  Cherokee  Nation  upon  pay- 
ment by  the  nation  of  $3.75  per  acre  to 
the  Federal  Government.  Public  Law 
90-279. 

Cheyenne-Arapaho  Tribes:  Provided 
for  the  donation  of  approximately  116 
acres  of  Federal  land  to  the  Cheyenne 
and  Arapaho  Tribes  of  Oklahoma.  PubUc 
Law  90-310. 

Colvllle-Yakima;  Conferred  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Claims  to  determine 
the  respective  rights  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Colville  Reservation  and 
the  Yakima  Tribes  of  the  Yakima  Reser- 
vation of  the  State  of  Washington  in  and 
to  a  Joint  judgment  fund.  Public  Law 
90-278. 

Crow:  Granted  mineral  rights  to  the 
Crow  Indians  on  certain  lands  of  the 
Crow  Reservation,  Mont.  Public  Law 
90-308. 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Bnile  Indian 
Reservation:  Amended  existing  law. 
which  provided  for  the  legislative  taking 
of  certain  lands  of  the  Crow  Creek  and 
Lower  Brule  Indian  Reservations  needed 
for  the  Big  Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir,  by 
extending  to  September  1.  1969,  the  time 
in  which  an  individual  Indian  who  was 
not  willing  to  accept  the  amount  offered 
for  his  property  to  obtain  a  judicial  de- 
termination of  just  compensation.  S. 
203.  Passed  Senate,  May  27. 

Flathead  Reservation,  Mont.:  Author- 
ized the  disposal  of  certain  isolated  tracts 
of  land  on  the  reservation  presently 
owned  by  the  Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes 
of  the  Flathead  Reservation  and  author- 
ized the  tribes  to  acquire  Indian-  or 
non-Indian-owned  lands  to  be  held  in 
trust  for  tribal  use  or  conveyance  to  tribal 
members  in  trust.  S.  2701.  Passed  Senate, 
May  27. 

Gifts  for  the  benefit  of  Indians:  Per- 
mits the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  accept 
and  use  donations  of  property  in  further- 
ance of  any  program  authorized  by  other 
provisions  of  law  for  the  benefit  of  In- 
dians. H.R.  14672.  Public  Law  90 . 

Higher  education:  Removed  the  prohi- 
bition against  appropriation  of  Federal 
funds  for  the  higher  education  of  In- 
dian children  in  any  sectarian  school. 
Public  Law  90-280. 

Navaho  Indian  Reservation:  Broad- 
ened the  provisions  of  existing  law  gov- 
erning the  use  of  revenue  from  oil  and 
gas  leasing  on  a  portion  of  the  Navaho 
Indian  Reservation  in  Utah.  Public  Law 
90-306. 


Navaho-Ute  Mountain  Tribes:  Au- 
thorized the  Navaho  Tribe  of  the  Ute 
Mountain  Tribe  to  commence  litigation 
to  determine  the  location  of  a  part  of  the 
common  boundary  between  their  two 
reservations.  Public  Law  90-256. 

Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, Mont.:  Provided  for  a  reservation  in 
perpetuity  for  the  benefit  of  the  North- 
ern Cheyenne  Indian  Tribe  of  the  min- 
erals on  or  underlying  the  allotted  lands 
on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reser- 
vation. H.R.  5704.  Passed  Senate,  amend- 
ed May  27. 

Pawnees-Oklahoma:  Conveyed  certain 
lands  embraced  in  the  Pawnee  School 
and  Agency  Reserve  to  the  Pawnee  In- 
dian Tribe  of  Oklahoma.  H.R.  5910.  In 
conference. 

Spokane  Indian  Reservation :  Provided 
general  authority  to  acquire  and  hold 
in  trust  for  the  Spokane  Indian  Tribe 
land  within  its  reservation,  to  dispose  of 
tribal  land,  and  to  enter  into  long-term 
leases  of  tribal  or  aUotted  land,  all  for 
the  purpose  of  consolidating  landowner- 
ship  patterns  within  the  reservation  and 
making  the  maximum  utilization  of  the 
reservation  land  base.  H.R.  3299.  Public 
Law  90 . 

Spokane  Tribe:  Provided  legislative 
authority  for  the  Spokane  Tribe  of  In- 
dians to  use  the  claims  judgment  of 
$6,029,831.78  for  any  purpose  that  is  au- 
thorized by  the  tribal  governing  body  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior. 
H.R.  15271.  Public  Law  90 . 

Tiwa  Indians  of  Texas:  Recognized  the 
Tlwa  people  of  the  pueblo  of  Ysleta  del 
Sur  in  El  Pa^o  County,  Tex.,  as  a  band  of 
American  Indians  and  to  transfer  to  the 
State  of  Texas  any  responsibility  the 
United  States  may  have  for  them.  Public 
Law  90-287. 

Ute  Mountain  Tribe:  Permitted  the 
Ute  Mountain  Tribe  to  use  its  portion 
'  Sl.441,002.24 )  of  an  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission j  udgment  in  favor  of  the  Confed- 
erated Bands  of  Ute  Indians.  H.R.  14922. 
Public  Law  90 . 

INTERN.ATIONAL GENERAL 

Arms  control:  Authorized  $18.5  million 
for  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disannament  Agency, 
and  limited  external  research  to  $7  mil- 
lion for  these  years.  Public  Law  90-314 
I  PR). 

-  Claims:  Amended  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  to  provide  for  an 
orderly  liquidation  of  the  Bulgarian  and 
the  Rumanian  claims  programs.  H.R. 
9063.  In  conference. 

Inter- American  Development  Bank : 
Authorized  the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank  to  vote 
in  favor  of  a  $1  billion  increase  in  the 
Bank's  authorized  callable  capital  stock 
and  to  agree  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  to  subscribe  to  our  share  of  the 
increase,  amounting  to  $411,760,000.  H.R. 
15364.  Public  Law  90 (PR). 

International  Union  for  the  Publica- 
tion of  Customs  Tariffs:  Authorized  the 
appropriation  of  such  stmis  amiually  as 
may  be  necessaiT  for  the  payment  by 
the  United  States  of  its  share  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  International  Union  for 
the  Publication  of  Customs  Tariffs  and 
of  its  Bureau,  but  not  to  exceed  6  percent 


of  such  annual  expenses.  S.  1578.  Passed 
Senate,  May  1968. 

Passport  law  changes:  Provided  that 
a  passport  shall  be  valid  for  5  years 
without  renewal  instead  of  3  years  with 
a  renewal  period  of  2  years ;  provides  for 
a  uniform  fee  of  $15;  and  eliminates  the 
necessity  of  successive  personal  appear- 
ances by  individuals  who  have  already 
been  Issued  passports.  S.  1418.  Passed 
Senate,  April  8,  1968. 

Peace  Corps  authorization:  Author- 
ized $112,800,000  for  the  Peace  Corps  for 
nscal  1969.  S.  2914.  Passed  Senate,  April 
30  (PR). 

Warsaw:  Recognized  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  655.  Passed 
House,  April  23;  Passed  Senate  April  25. 

World  weather  watch:  Expressed  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the.  United  States 
should  participate  in  and  give  full  sup- 
port to  the  world  weather  program  and 
that  the  President  shall  transmit  to 
Congress  before  March  1  of  each  year  a 
statement  of  the  proposed  participation, 
activities  to  be  conducted  in  connection 
with  it,  department  or  agency  to  carry 
out  these  activities,  and  appropriations 
needed.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  67. 
Senate  adopted,  April  1,  1968;  Passed 
House,  amended.  May  20  (PR) . 

TREATIES     (PR) 

Convention  on  International  Exhibi- 
tions: Established  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Expositions  to  maintain  over- 
sight over  the  location,  timing,  cost,  pui-- 
poses,  and  quality  of  international  expo- 
sitions in  which  its  members  are  invited 
to  take  part.  Executive  P,  90th  Congress, 
first  session.  Resolution  of  ratification 
agreed  to,  April  30,  1968. 

Convention  on  International  Hydro- 
graphic  Organization:  Gives  treaty 
status  to  an  existing  international  or- 
ganization knowTi  as  the  International 
Hydrographic  Bureau  whose  purpose  is 
to  make  navigation  easier  and  safer  by 
improving  nautical  charts  and  docu- 
ments. Executive  O,  90th  Congress,  first 
session.  Resolution  of  ratification 
agreed  to.  May  13. 

Organization  of  American  States: 
Protocol  to  the  Charter  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  made  sub- 
stantial revisions  In  the  OAS  organs 
and  the  powers  of  certain  OAS  organs 
to  increase  its  capacity  to  function  more 
effectively.  Executive  L,  90th  Congress, 
fii-st  .session.  Resolution  of  ratification 
agreed  to,  April  10,  1968. 

Safety  of  life  at  sea  amendments:  The 
six  amendments  are  designed  to  improve 
the  .standards  of  ship  safety.  Executive 
C.  90th  Congress,  second  session.  Resolu- 
tion of  ratification  agreed  to.  May  13. 

JUDICIAL 

Abusive  and  harassing  telephone  calls: 
Made  it  a  Federal  offense  to  make  cer- 
tain obscene  or  harassing  telephone  calls 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or 
within  the  District  of  Columbia.  Public 
Law  90-299. 

Additional  circuit  judges:  Provided  for 
the  appointment  of  eight  additional  cir- 
cuit judges  as  follows:  one  for  the  third, 
two  for  the  fifth,  four  for  the  ninth,  and 
one  for  the  10th;  made  permanent  the 
four  additional  judgeships  for  the  fifth 
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circuit  created  by  the  act  of  March  18, 
1966.  S.  2349.  Passed  Senate,  November 
17,  1967;  House  Calendar. 

Local  law  enforcement  officers:  Pro- 
rided  compen-sation  for  law  enforcement 
officers  not  employed  by  the  United 
States  killed  or  injured  while  appre- 
hending persons  suspected  of  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes.  Public  Law  90- 

291  «PR>. 

Multidistrict  litigation:  Provided  for- 
mal machinery  to  transfer,  for  coordi- 
nated or  consolidated  pretrial  proce- 
dures, civil  actions  pending  in  different 
judicial  districts,  that  have  one  or  more 
common  questions  in  fact.  Public  Law 
yO-296.  ,      „ 

U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals:  Pro- 
\1ded  that  the  present  Court  of  Military 
appeals  be  redesignated  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Military  Appeals.  S.  2634.  Passed  Sen- 
ate, November  28,  1967;  House  Calendar. 

LABOR 

Railroad  retirement:  Amended  the 
iiailroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
to  provide  increases  in  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits  to  approximately  653.000 
persons  in  amounts  equal  to  110  percent 
of  the  amounts  they  would  have  received 
had  they  been  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries. Public  Law  90-257  (PRK 

MEMORIALS    AND    PARKS 

Cradle  of  Forestry  in  America :  Estab- 
lished the  Cradle  of  Forestry  in  America 
in  the  Pisgah  National  Forest  in  North 
Carolina  to  promote  knowledge  about 
forestry  education  and  forest  land  man- 
agement. S.  2837.  Passed  Senate  May  17. 

Robert  S.  Kerr  Center:  Established  the 
Robert  S.  Kerr  Memorial  Arboretum  and 
Nature  Center  in  the  Ouachita  National 
Forest  in  Oklahoma,  to  promote  learn- 
ing about  nature  and  forest  land  man- 
agement.    H.R.      15822.     PubUc      Law 

90 . 

Saugus  Iron  Works:  Established  the 
Saugus  Iron  Works  National  Historic 
Site  in  Massachusetts:  provided  for  its 
administration  as  a  unit  of  the  national 
park  system;  and  authorized  $400,000 
for  rehabilitation  and  construction  work. 
Public  Law  90-282. 

PROCLAMATIONS 

Safety  Patrol  Week:  Designated  the 
second  week  of  May  of  1968  as  National 
School  Safety  Patrol  Week,  and  re- 
quested the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  all  jieople  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  observe  such  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies.  Public  Law  90- 

277.  .     _, 

Save  Your  Breath  Month:  Authorized 
the  President  to  proclaim  National  Jew- 
ish Hospital  Save  Your  Breath  Month. 
Ptiblic  Law  90-281. 

Treaty  of  peace:  Authorized  the  Pres- 
ident to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  calendar  year  1968  as  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  signing  of  the  1968  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  Navajo  Indian 
Tribe  and  the  United  States.  Public  Law 
90-309. 

REORGANIZATION 

ICC:  Permits  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  refer  to  individual 
qualified  employees  for  decision  those 
matters  which  have  not  involved  the 
taking  of  testimony  at  a  public  hearing 


or  the  submission  of  evidence  by  oppos- 
ing parties  in  the  form  of  affidavits.  The 
bill  specifically  provides  for  a  right  of 
appeal  from  these  individual  employee 
decisions  to  the  Commission  and  the 
courts.  S.  758.  Passed  Senate,  May  14. 

Plan  No.  1 :  Ti-ansferred  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse 
Control  from  HEW  and  created  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
in  the  Department  of  Justice.  Effective 
April  8,  1968  iPR>. 

Plan  No.  2:  Tiansferrcd  urban  mass 
transportation  programs  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  established 
an  Urban  Mass  Tiansportation  Admin- 
istration within  the  Department.  Effec- 
tive May  7,  1968  (PR). 

Plan  No.  3:  Brought  recreation  pro- 
grams under  the  authority  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  CommLssioner  and  abolished 
the  present  Board  and  the  Office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Recreation.  Effective 
May  23.  1968  'PR). 

p'lan  No.  4:  Strengthened  the  District 
of  Columbia  Commissioner's  authority  to 
initiate  and  guide  the  administration  of 
urban  renewal  by  authorizing  him  to  ap- 
point the  five  members  of  the  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency  Board  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency.  Effective 
May  23,  1968  'PR). 

RESOURCE    BUILDUP 

Alewif e  control :  Authorized  $5  million 
for  the  control  of  the  alewife.  smelts  and 
other  fish  and  aquatic  life  in  the  waters 
of  the  Great  Lakes  which  affect  adverse- 
ly the  fish  resources  and  ecological  bal- 
ance of  the  Great  Lakes.  S.  2123.  Passed 
Senate,  April  4. 

Cape  Hatteras:  Authorized  the  neces- 
sary appropriations  to  satisfy  civil  judg- 
ments for  acquisition  of  lands  for  the 
Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  in 
North  Carolina.  S.  561.  Public  Law 
90 


Central  Arizona  project:  Authorized 
S768  million  for  the  construction  of  the 
central  Arizona  project  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico;  and  S360  million  for  five 
projects  in  the  upper  basin.  S.  1004. 
Passed  Senate.  August  7.  1967;  Passed 
House,  amended.  May  16  'PRK 

Eklutna  project.  Ala.ska:  Makes  non- 
reimbursable the  cost  of  the  work  which 
was  necessary  to  rehabilitate  the  Eklutna 
Federal  hydroelectric  power  jn-oject  in 
Ala,ska  bccau.se  of  damage  cau.sed  by  the 
earthquake  of  IMarch  27.  1964.  S.  224. 
Pa.ssed  Senate,  May  28. 

Feasibility  investigations:  Authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  engage  in 
feasibility  investigations  of  certain  v.-ater 
resource  developments  in  the  States  of 
Oklahoma.  North  Dakota.  Arizona,  and 
Orecon.  PubUc  Law  90-254. 

Fish  protein  concentrate:  Increased 
the  authorization  to  S1.9  million  for  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  develop,  through 
the  use  of  an  experiment  and  demonstra- 
tion plant,  practicable  and  economic 
means  for  the  production  by  the  com- 
mercial fishing  industry  of  fish  iJrotein 
concentrate.  S.  3030.  Passed  Senate,  April 

2  I  PR' 

Foss  Reservoir:  Authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  feasibility 
studies  of  ways  and  means  of  alleviating 


the  problems  encountered  by  the  Foss 
Re.servoir  Master  Con.servancy  District 
associated  with  the  ix>or  quality  and 
supply  of  water  stored  in  Foss  Reseiwoir, 
Washita  River  Basin.  Okla.,  and  af- 
forded relief  to  the  district  from  the 
burden  under  its  repayment  contract 
wherein  it  is  obligated  to  pay  for  water 
that  is  unusable.  Public  Law  90-311. 

Land  and  water  conservation  fund: 
Authorized  an  aijpropriation  from  gen- 
eral revenues  to  make  the  total  annual 
income  into  the  fund  amount  to  S200 
million  for  each  of  fi.scal  years  1969  to 
1971.  S.  1401.  Passed  Senate.  April  30; 
Pa.ssed  House,  amended.  May  23  <PR). 
Migratoiw  birds:  Replaced  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transix)rtation  as  a  member  of  the  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Conservation  Commission. 
Public  Law  90-261. 

Mi-ssouri  River  Basin  i^roject:  Author- 
ized an  additional  $59  million  for  fiscal 
1969  and  1970  to  continue  the  program  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  investi- 
gation and  construction  of  the  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  Mis.souri  River 
Basin  project.  Public  Law  90-315  iPR). 
Navaho  Reservoir,  N.  Mex.:  Granted 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  enter  into  three  repayment  con- 
tracts for  water  for  industrial  purposes 
from  the  Navaho  Reservoir  in  New  Mex- 
ico. Public  Law  90-272. 

Saline  water  conversion:  Authorized 
S24.556  million  for  fiscal  1969  for  the  sa- 
line water  conversion  program.  Public 
Law  90-297  'PR*. 

San  Gabriel  Wilderness:  Designated 
36  000  acres  of  the  Angeles  National  For- 
est in  California  as  the  San  Gabriel  Wil- 
derness. Public  Law  90-318  '  PR' . 

San  Rafael  Wilderness:  Designated  as 
the  first  addition  to  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System  .since  its  estab- 
lishment in  1964.  143,000  acres  of  land 
located  in  the  Los  Padres  National  For- 
est Santa  Barbara  County,  Calif.,  as  the 
San  Rafael  Wilderness.  Public  Law  90- 
271  'PR). 

Watershed  project  contract  procedure: 
Amended  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act  to  permit  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  upon  request  of 
the  local  organization,  to  contract  for  the 
construction  of  works  of  improvement. 
S.  2276.  Passed  Senate,  May  20. 

TAXATION 

Chinese  gooseberries:  Made  fresh 
gooseberries  subject  to  a  tariff  rate 
equivalent  to  the  general  tariff  level  ap- 
plied to  berries  rather  than  the  tariff 
level  applied  to  •other"  fruits,  which 
would  change  the  rate  from  17.5  percent 
ad  valorem  to  0.75  cent  per  pound.  H.R. 
2155.  Passed  Senate,  amended.  April  11. 

Excise:  Continued  imtil  May  1.  1968. 
the  existing  excise  tax  rates  on  automo- 
biles and  communication  services.  Pub- 
lic Law  90-285. 

Excise-surtax-expenditure  reductions : 
Extended  the  7-percent  excise  tax  on  au- 
tomobiles and  the  10  percent  on  tele- 
phone communications  through  Decem- 
ber 31.  1969;  accelerated  corporate  tax 
pavments;  imposed  a  10-percent  surtax 
on" individuals  effective  April  1.  1968.  and 
on  corporations  effective  Januaiy  1, 
1968;  provided  for  an  expenditures  re- 
duction of  S6  billion  and  a  SIO  billion 
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reduction  in  obligated  authority;  and 
terminated  as  of  May  1,  1968.  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  industrial  revenue 
bonds  of  more  than  SI  million.  H.R. 
15414.  Conferees  agreed.  May  9    PR). 

TRANSPORTATION    AND   COMMUNICATIONS 

Automobile  insurance  investigation ; 
Authorized  $2  million  for  the  Secretarv' 
of  Transportation,  in  cooperation  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  to  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive 24-month  study  and  Investi- 
gation of  the  automobile  insurance  sys- 
tem. Public  Law  90-313    PR). 

Cargo  containers:  Prevented  the  ap- 
plication of  discriminatory  policies  or 
practices  by  any  Government  agency 
against  any  carrier  by  giving  preference 
as  between  them  on  the  basis  of  length, 
height  or  width  of  cargo  container  cells, 
except  when  required  by  mllitarj-  neces- 
sity. Public  Law  90-268. 

Coast  Guard:  Authorized  S136  million 
for  the  capital  requirements  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  ships,  planes,  shore  facilities. 
aids  to  navigation,  and  bridge  construc- 
tion for  fiscal  1969.  H.R.  15224.  Public 
Law  90 I  PR  1 

Equal  time:  Suspended  for  the  1968 
campaign  the  equal  time  requirements 
of  section  315  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  for  nominees  for  the  Office 
of  President  and  ,Vice  President.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  175.  Passed  Senate. 
May  29. 

Fishing  vessel  .seizure:  Authorized 
reimbursement  to  the  owners  of  fishing 
\essels  for  losses  incurred  through  their 
seizure  by  foreign  srovemments.  S,  2269. 
Passed  Senate,  April  3. 

Freight  charge  refunds:  Empowered 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  to  au- 
thorize common  carriers  by  water  in 
foreign  commerce  to  make  voluntan--  re- 
funds to  shippers  and  to  waive  the  col- 
lection of  a  portion  of  freight  charges 
where  it  appears  that  there  is  an  error  in 
a  tariff  of  a  clerical  nature,  or  where, 
through  inadvertence,  there  has  been  a 
failure  to  file  a  tariff  reflecting  an  in- 
tended rate.  Public  Law  90-298, 

Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Commis- 
.sion:  Extended  to  December  1.  1970,  the 
time  by  which  the  Commission  must  com- 
plete its  studj'  and  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  a  site  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  .sea-level  canal  connecting  the 
Atlant'c  and  Pacific  Oceans,  H,R,  15190, 
In  conference  'PRi , 

Loan  insurance:  Removed  the  6-per- 
cent statuton.-  mterest  ceiling  on  loans 
and  mortgages  insured  under  title  XI  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  and  authorized 
the  Secretar>-  of  Commerce  to  approve 
such  interest  rates  as  he  determines  to 
be  reasonable.  S,  3017.  Passed  Senate 
May  27. 

Masters'  liens  for  wages:  Granted  to 
the  master  of  a  vessel  documented,  regis- 
tered, enrolled,  or  licensed  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  the  .same  lien 
for  his  wages  against  such  vessel,  and  the 
same  priority  therefor,  as  any  other  sea- 
man serving  on  such  vessel.  Public  Law 
90-293. 

National  Traffic  and  Safety  Act: 
Amended  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  196C  to  tempo- 
rarily exempt  limited  production  motor 
vehicles — less  than  500 — from  any  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard  if  compliance 
would  cause  the  manufacturer  substan- 


tial economic  hardship  and  would  not 
result  In  undue  hazard  to  the  public. 
Public  Law  90-283. 

Ocean  cruises:  Permitted  any  US.-flsig 
passenger  ship  receiving  operating  sub- 
sidy payments  to  engage  in  cruise  trade 
off  its  assigned  trade  route  for  up  to  8 
months  of  the  year  if  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  finds  that  such  off-route 
cruising  will  not  prevent  adequate  service 
on  the  vessel's  assigned  trade  route  nor 
substantially  adversely  affect  an  exist- 
ing US, -flag  operator's  ser\1ces,  H.R. 
12639,  In  conference. 

Passenger  vessels:  Postponed  for  2 
years  the  date  on  which  passenger  ves- 
sels operating  solely  on  the  inland  rivers 
and  waterways  must  comply  with  certain 
safety  standards,  S,  3102.  Passed  Senate, 
April  10, 

Pipeline  ,safety:  Authorized  the  Sec- 
retary' of  Transportation  to  prescribe 
safety  retrulations  for  the  transport  of 
natural  gas  by  pipeline,  S,  1166.  Passed 
Senate,  November  9.  1967:  House  Calen- 
dar I  PR). 

Vehicle  weights  and  dimensions: 
Amended  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
to  increase  the  vehicle  weight  and  width 
which  a  State  may  lawfully  {>ermit  on 
the  Interstate  Highway  System,  S,  2658, 
Passed  Senate.  April  4. 

Water  carrier  financing:  Made  equip- 
ment trust  certificate  financing  available 
to  the  water  carrier  industry  by  extend- 
ing the  same  recordation  and  limited 
bankruptcy  benefits  now  available  to  the 
railroads  and  the  airlines.  S.  913.  Passed 
Senate,  April  25. 

VETERANS 

Pensions'  Protection  Act:  Provided 
that  increased  social  security  benefits 
would  not  affect  veterans'  pensions  vm- 
til  1970.  when  peasions  would  be  gradual- 
ly adjusted  to  take  into  account  the  in- 
creased social  security  benefits.  Public 
Law  90-275  '  PR ) , 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  HRUSKA 

Mr,  DIRKSEN,  Mr,  President,  recently 
when  the  safe  streets,  crime  control,  and 
gun  control  bill  was  before  the  Senate, 
and  after  we  had  completed  action  upon 
it.  I  completely  overlooked  making  what 
I  feel  is  a  richly  desened  tribute  to  the 
very  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. Mr.  RoM.AN  Hritska. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  of  which  the  distin- 
guished Seantor  from  Arkansas  (Mr, 
McClellan]  is  the  chairman,  I  cannot 
state  how  many  weeks,  months,  yes.  even 
years  that  Senator  Hruska  has  devoted 
to  these  questions  of  gun  control  and 
crime  control.  He  ceitainly  desen-es  the 
thanks  and  gratitude  of  the  American 
people  for  the  diligence  and  devotion 
that  he  displayed  in  working  toward 
the  ultimate  enactment  of  what  I  re- 
gard as  a  truly  great  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. So  I  .salute  him  for  the  part  he 
played  therein. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— AUTHOR- 
ITY TO  REAPPOINT  CHAIRMAN  OF 
JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  an- 


ticipated that  when  we  return  on  Mon- 
day next,  we  will  take  up  Calendar  No, 
1115,  House  Joint  Resolution  1224,  to 
authorize  the  reappointment  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time 
the  bill  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
made  the  pending  business, 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  joint  resolution 
iH.J.  Res.  1224)  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  reappoint  as  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  an  additional 
term  of  1  year,  the  officer  serving  in  that 
position  on  April  1,  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  that 
will  be  followed,  though  not  necessarily 
in  this  order,  by  the  following  measures: 

Calendar  No.  1104.  H.R.  15189.  to  au- 
thorize maritime  appropriations. 

Calendar  No.  1001,  S.  1316.  to  amend 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  and  civil  service  re- 
tirement laws. 

Calendar  No.  1082.  S.  3218,  concerning 
Eximbank  loans. 

Calendar  No.  1119.  H.R.  15856,  the 
NASA  authorization.  That  will  very  likely 
come  up  on  Wednesday. 

Then.  I  understand  that  early  next 
week,  the  appropriate  committees  will 
report  out  certain  measures  which  will 
verj'  likely  be  called  up  du-ing  the  week, 
such  as  the  special  drawing  rights  meas- 
ure from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  the  legislation  having  to  do 
with  recapturing  and  relicensing  and  the 
deceptive  sales  measure,  both  to  be  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

That  is  the  extent  of  the  legislative 
program  for  the  time  being.  I  think  the 
Senate  should  be  advised  that  there  may 
well  be  rollcall  votes  on  Monday  next 
and  should  plan  to  be  present  accord- 
ingly. 
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BILL  ORDERED  TO  LIE  ON  THE 
TABLE 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No, 
1055,  S,  438.  to  provide  additional  assist- 
ance for  areas  suffering  a  major  disaster, 
be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONTRADICTORY  POSITION  OF 
UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS  ON  RHODESIA  AND  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  B'VnD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
was  blimt  but  accurate.  I  think,  in  his 
speech  Friday  before  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

He  accused  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  conspiring  to  overthrow 
the  Government  of  Rhodesia. 

The  former  Secretary  of  State  under 
President  Truman  assailed  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council's  demand  for 
economic    sanctions    against    Rhodesia, 


saying  that  Government  "has  done  us  no 
harm  and  threatened  no  one." 

Noting  that  the  U.S.  representative  to 
the  United  Nations  took  the  leadership  in 
seeking  economic  sanctions  against  the 
government  of  Ian  Smith,  Mr.  Acheson 
called  this  action  "barefaced  aggres- 
sion, unprovoked  and  unjustified  by  a 
single  legal  or  moral  principle." 

Mr.  Acheson  added  that  "the  United 
States  is  engaged  in  a  national  conspir- 
acy, iixstigated  by  Britain,  and  blessed 
by  the  United  Nations"  to  overthrow  the 
Rhodesian  Government. 

Mr.  Acheson  did  not  defend  Rhodesia's 
decision  to  progressively  extend  the  vot- 
ing franchise  to  Africans  but  to  .stop 
.short  of  majority  rule.  He  said  such  a 
decision  "was  not  everyone's  cup  of  tea 
but  neither  was  it  anyone's  business.  It 
IS  a  matter  relating  solely  to  the  internal 
affairs  of  Rhodesia — in  which  the  United 
Nations  was  forbidden  by  its  charter  to 
meddle — and  to  the  pohtical  relation  be- 
tween Rhodesia  and  Britain." 

The  former  Secretary  of  State  indi- 
rectly extended  his  arguments  to  Viet- 
nam by  suggesting  that  the  United 
States  is  in  a  contradictory  position. 

Mr.  Acheson.  I  feel,  is  so  right. 

For  18  months,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  been  ix)inting  out  the  absurd 
position  in  which  the  United  States  finds 
itself. 

On  the  one  hand  our  representatives 
to  the  United  Nations  have  demanded 
and  obtained  economic  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia — a  nation  at  peace — and  yet 
has  done  nothing  about  seeking  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  North  Vietnam. 
a  nation  at  war  and  a  nation  at  whose 
hands  the  United  States  has  suffered 
168.387  casualties. 

Not  only  are  we  in  the  foolish  and 
absurd  position  of  demanding  sanctions 
against  a  nation  at  peace  while  doing 
nothing  about  seeking  to  shut  off  sup- 
plies going  to  a  nation  with  which  we 
are  at  war,  but,  as  Mr.  Acheson  points 
out.  there  is  no  legal  or  moral  justifica- 
tion for  our  improvoked  attack  on 
Rhodesia, 

The  controversy  is  ^ne  between  Rho- 
desia and  Great  Britain, 

Rhodesia  is  seeking  its  independence 
from  Great  Britain  just  as  the  American 
IJeople  did  in  1776. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  does  not 
pass  judgment  on  whether  Rhodesia 
should  be  independent  or  whether  she 
.should  continue  her  relationship  with 
Great  Britain, 

But  I  submit,  as  did  Mr.  Acheson,  that 
that  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  between 
the  two  countries  involved.  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Rhodesia.  The  American  Gov- 
ernment has  no  business  interfering  in 
this  matter  one  way  or  the  other. 

My  feelings  about  the  United  Nations 
has  been  recorded  many  times:  As  a 
naval  officer  having  returned  from  Oki- 
nawa to  San  Francisco  at  the  time  the 
United  Nations  was  formed  in  1945,  the 
formation  of  that  organization  held  for 
me  high  hopes  that  another  generation 
of  Americans  would  not  be  called  upon 
to  offer  their  lives  for  their  country  in 
time  of  war. 

But  let  us  consider  the  attitude  of  the 
United  Nations  toward  American  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam. 


The  Senator  from  Virginia  put  this 
question  to  our  then  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  Arthur  Goldberg:  "Does 
the  United  Nations  consider  North  Viet- 
nam an  aggressor  nation?" 

He  replied  that  the  United  Nations 
"has  taken  no  formal  position  on  the 
Vietnamese  war." 

My  next  question  to  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg: "Has  the  delegation  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations  officially 
sought  United  Nations  military  help  in 
Vietnam?" 

Ambassador  Goldberg  replied  thusly: 
"Because  of  the  sharply  divided  opinions 
of  United  Nations  members,  it  is  not 
realistic  to  seek  a  United  Nations  mili- 
tary role." 

So  the  U.S.  Government,  while  com- 
mitting 500.000  troops  to  Vietnam,  and 
while  iiaying  31  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  United  Nations,  lias  not  persisted  in 
efforts  to  brand  North  Vietnam  an  ag- 
.tiressor  nation,  .sajing  "it  is  not  realistic 
to  seek  military  help  from  the  United 
Nations.  ' 

Our  representatives  do  not  even  ask 
for  United  Nations  help.  They  do  not 
take  to  the  floor  of  the  U.N  Assembly  or 
stand  in  the  councils  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  and  officially  de- 
mand that  this  world  organization,  which 
was  designed  to  keep  the  peace,  t-'ive 
some  help  to  the  Umtcd  States. 

The  next  question  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  asked  Ambassador  Goldbert; 
was  this:  "Has  the  United  States  delega- 
tion advocated  economic  sanctions 
against  North  Vietnam?" 

His  answer  amounted  to,  no. 

The  U.S.  representative  to  the  United 
Nations  has,  however,  demanded  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 

Our  Government  has  not  sought  sanc- 
tions against  North  Vietnam  through 
whose  ports  flow  many  of  the  war  ma- 
terials killing  Americans  in  South  Viet- 
nam, No,  we  have  not  done  that. 

But  our  representative  in  the  United 
Nations  has  demanded  sanctions  against 
the  peaceful  little  country  of  Rhodesia. 
The  Socialist  Government  of  Great 
Britain  cracked  the  whip,  and  the  repre- 
.sentative  of  the  U.S.  Government  at  the 
United  Nations  jumped  to  his  feet  and 
demanded  that  sanctions  be  applied 
against  Rhodesia,  whose  only  crime  is 
that  she  is  .seeking  independence  from 
Great  Britain,  the  same  offense — if  that's 
how  we  choose  to  regard  it — that  the 
United  States  itself  committed  in  1776. 

In  discussing  this.  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg said:  "The  United  Kingdom,  which 
has  primarj'  responsibility  for  this  prob- 
lem, has  turned  to  the  United  Nations 
for  assistance." 

I  ask  this  question,  Mr.  President: 
"Why  does  not  the  United  States  seek 
United  Nations  assistance  in  Vietnam?" 

Because.  Mr.  Goldberg  says,  of  "sharp- 
ly divided  opinions  of  United  Nations 
members"  concerning  Vietnam, 

So,  because  of  "sharply  divided  opin- 
ions of  United  Nations  members."  our 
representative  remains  officially  silent 
about  economic  sanctions  against  North 
Vietnam,  yet  speaks  out  for  economic 
sanctions  against  a  countrj-  that  is 
threatening  no  other  nation. 

Is  it  logical  to  demand  sanctions 
against  a  countrj-  at  peace  while  being 


unwilling  to  demand  the  same  sanctions 
against  a  country  at  whose  hands  the 
American  people  have  .suffered  168,000 
casualties  and  the  very  lives  of  our  sons 
are  involved? 

While  a  worldwide  embargo  has  been 
put  on  the  flow  of  oil  to  Rhodesia,  the  oil 
for  war  continues  to  flow  freely  to  North 
Vietnam, 

Perhaps  this  makes  .sense,  but  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  finds  it  difficult  to 
reach  that  conclusion. 

Another  question  I  put  to  Ambassador 
Goldberg  was  this:  "Does  the  U,S,  dele- 
uation  to  the  United  Nations  think  the 
United  Nations  .should  adopt  sanctions 
against  North  Vietnam?" 

Ambassador  Goldberg  said:  "We  would 
naturally  welcome  such  a  decision,  but 
as  a  practical  matter  we  know  that  this 
cannot  be  done," 

I  say,  Mr,  President,  that  whether  or 
not  this  objective  can  be  accomplished, 
our  representative  has  an  obligation  to 
strive  constantly  for  it. 

But  why  does  he  not  demand  a  rollcall 
\ote?  Let  us  see  where  Great  Britain 
stands.  Let  us  see  if  Great  Britain  is  will- 
ing to  vote  .sanctions  against  North  Viet- 
nam after  demanding  that  we  vote  .sanc- 
tions again.st  Rhodesia.  Ships  flying  the 
British  flag  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  with 
North  Vietnam  during  1966  and  1967. 
and  It  continues  during  1968,  In  fact.  36 
ships  flying  the  flag  of  Great  Britain 
carried  cargo  to  North  Vietnam  during 
Januar>-  through  April  of  this  year. 

Why  .should  not  the  other  U.N.  mem- 
bers be  called  on  to  cast  a  vote  of  "yea' 
or  "nay"  on  a  propcsal  to  adopt  .sanc- 
tions against  North  Vietnam? 

On  Tuesday.  October  10,  1967,  I  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  an  amendment  to 
the  State  Department  Appropriation 
Act.  The  amendment  reads  as  follows; 

It  is  the  sense  ol  the  Congress  that  the 
United  Stales  Government  through  Its  rep- 
resentatives in  the  United  Nations,  havmg 
advocated  economic  .sanctions  against  Rlio- 
desia.  should  Initiate  and  support  in  the 
United  Nations  economic  sanctions  against 
North  Viet  Nam  at  whose  hands  the  United 
States  has  suffered  55.888  casualties  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  1967. 

The  Senate  approved  that  amendment 
by  a  vote  of  74  to  15.  It  was  supported  by 
both  the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  took 
that  action  nearly  8  months  ago;  yet 
no  action  has  been  taken  by  either  the 
President  or  the  Amencan  representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  meantime,  supplies  continue  to 
IX)ur  into  North  Vietnam,  and  U.S. 
casualties  in  Vietnam  continue  to  in- 
crease. During  the  past  2  weeks  the 
United  States  suffered  more  casualties 
than  during  any  other  2 -week  i>eriod  in 
the  history  of  the  entire  Vietnamese  war. 
So  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  our 
troops  in  Vietnam  have  become  the  for- 
gotten men. 


THE  NEED  TO  REDUCE  FEDERAL 
SPENDING 

Mr,  B'VnD  of  Virginia.  Mr  President. 
in  the  last  several  weeks  there  has  been 
a  refreshing  air  of  candor  from  the  ad- 
ministration in  legard  to  the  need  to 
reduce  Federal  spending. 
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Two  months  ago  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Barr,  told 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee that  this  country  cannot  continue 
indefinitely  fighting  a  costlj'  war  in 
Vietnam  and  simultaneously  expanding 
domestic  spending. 

More  recently  Arthur  M.  Okun.  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  asserted  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  the  major  cause  of 
recent  mflation  because  it  was  pouring 
so  much  money  into  the  economy.  He  said 
this  spending  policy  was  inappropriate 
to  the  economic  conditions  that  exist. 

Now  we  hear  from  Treasur>-  Secretary 
Henrj-  Fowler.  Speaking  before  a  bank- 
ers' meeting  in  Puerto  Rico,  Mr.  Fowler  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  the  $2  billion 
difference  between  the  spending  cuts 
which  President  Johnson  has  agreed  to 
and  the  S6  billion  reductions  which  the 
Congress  has  demanded  "miist  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  between  the  Nation  and 
the  early  reestablishment  of  a  responsible 
fiscal  policy." 

What  Mr.  Fowler  is  saying,  as  I  read 
his  statement,  is  that  all  the  scare  .stories 
about  what  would  happen  should  the  S6- 
blllion  reductions  be  made  are  exag- 
gerated and  are  only  delaying;  the  day 
when  we  can  begin  to  put  our  fiscal  house 
back  in  order. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  mention  a  tele- 
gram I  received  from  a  representative  of 
one  of  our  national  publishing  houses 
who  objects  to  the  S6-billion  cut  because 
he  claims  it  would  lead  to  the  "virtual  de- 
struction of  our  Federal  education  and 
libraiT  programs." 

This  is  typical  of  some  of  the  scare 
stories  making  the  roiuids  these  days.  I 
say  it  is  pure  bunk. 

There  are  dozens  of  programs  which 
can  be  cut  and  should  be  cut  and  have 
been  cut  without  impairing  Federal  as- 
sistance to  ibraries. 

This  session  I  have  voted  to  cut  nearly 
SI  billion  out  of  Defense  Department  ap- 
propriations and  I  supported  today  re- 
ductions of  SI. 3  billion  in  agriculture  ap- 
propriations. These  arc  only  two  ex- 
amples of  •Ahat  can  be  done  to  bring 
Federal  spending  under  control. 

Narrow  business  interests  must  not  be 
allowed  to  obscure  the  larger  interest  in- 
volved here,  and  that  is  the  economic 
stability  of  this  country-.  This  $6-biUion 
reduction  is  the  minimum  necessarj-  to 
prevent  run-away  inflation  and  the  pos- 
sible collapse  of  the  American  dollar  in 
world  money  markets. 

Most  businessmen  with  whom  I  have 
had  contact  stand  to  suffer  some  losses  as 
a  result  of  these  reductions.  Despite  this, 
they  have  recognized  the  need  for  these 
reductions,  and  they  have  favored  the 
action  taken  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  and  the  action  which  I  under- 
stand the  House  took  today  in  refusing 
to  go  along  with  a  $4  billion  reduction, 
but  demanding  a  S6  billion  reduction. 

I  believe  all  of  us  must  put  the  best 
Interests  of  this  coimtry  ahead  of  our 
own  personal  desires. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Secretary 
Fowler  whom  I  regard  as  one  of  the  fin- 
est men  ever  to  have  held  the  diJBcult 
job  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  his 
forth^ght  and  courageous  statement. 

His  statement  is  especially  noteworthy 
coming  as  it  does  in  opposition  to  the 


public  position  on  this  que.stion  taken  by 
the  White  House. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  May  28,  1968. 
commending  Secretary  Fowler  for  say- 
ing what  needed  to  be  said. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  DaUy  News, 

May  28,  1698) 

Fowler's  Valediction? 

Treasury  Secretary  Henry  Fowler  talked 
about  resigning  "before  much  longer"  when 
he  said  It.  But  at  least  he  said  It. 

He  said — to  a  bankers'  meeting  In  Puerto 
Rico — that  the  $2  billion  difference  between 
the  $4  billion  spending  cuts  President  John- 
son reluctantly  has  agreed  to  and  the  $6 
billion  spending  rollback  written  into  the 
pending  tax  increase  bill  "must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  between  the  nation  und  the 
early  re-establlshment  of  a  responsible  fiscal 
policy." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Johnson's  top  fiscal 
officer  would  stop  squawking  about  the  hor- 
rors the  Administration  imagines  in  a  $6 
billion  .spending  cut,  accept  it,  get  the  tax 
increase  on  the  books  and  get  on  with  the 
.show.  Which  is  what  should  be  done — as 
even  sucli  liberal  economists  :ts  Dr.  Walter 
W.  Heller  have  advocated. 

It's  a  rare  thing  for  the  Administration's 
top  fiscal  officer  to  depart  openly  and  strongly 
from  the  Presidential  position  on  a  major 
money  matter.  Maybe  dt  could  only  happen 
in  the  closing  days  of  an  Administration, 
and  with  the  Cabinet  officer  ready  to  resign. 

But,  even  in  such  circumstances.  Secretary 
Fowler  deserves  commendation  for  saying 
what  needed  to  be  said. 


EXPANDED  EFFORT  TO  INCREASE 
THE  ACCURACY  AND  EXTEND  THE 
TIME  RANGE  OF  WEATHER  PRE- 
DICTIONS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  Senate 
Conctirrent  Resolution  67. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  from  the  Senate  <S.  Con. 
Res.  67 »  requesting  the  President  to  take 
action  to  insure  the  United  States  will 
derive  maximum  benefits  from  an  ex- 
panded and  intensified  effort  to  increase 
the  accuracy  and  extend  the  time  range 
of  weather  predictions  which  was,  on 
page  4,  line  10,  strike  out  "and  seek  ap- 
propriations therefor." 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


EXPLANATION  OF  VOTE  ON 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT   ACT   OF    1968 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  voted 
against  the  housing  bill  yesterday.  I  re- 
gret ver>'  much  that  I  had  to  do  so  be- 
cause the  bill  included  many  worthwhile 
programs  which  I  have  strongly  sup- 
ported in  the  past. 

The  FHA  insurance  program,  the  col- 
lege housing  program,  and  FNMA  have 


proved  to  be  sound,  solid  programs  which 
help  the  people  to  help  themselves  and 
repay  their  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. They  can  stand  alone  on  their  own 
merit,  but  when  programs  such  as  these 
are  limiped  together  with  riot  insurance 
and  imlimited  subsidies  to  almost  half 
the  families  in  the  country,  then  the  bad 
features  of  the  bill  so  outweigh  the  sood 
that  I  am  compelled  to  vote  against  it. 

Title  I  of  the  bill,  the  new  mortgage 
subsidy  program,  is  not  a  housing  meas- 
ure at  all  but  a  major  step  toward  setting 
up  a  Federal  guaranteed  minimum  in- 
come scheme  on  a  piecemeal  basis.  This 
is  not  only  highly  objectionable  in  prin- 
ciple but  is  particularly  unwise  at  this 
time.  Federal  spending  is  soaring,  in- 
flation is  steadily  eating  away  at  per- 
sonal Income,  and  the  people  are  being 
asked  to  take  on  a  bigger  tax  burden. 
Considering  the  heavy  load  the  hard- 
working, taxpaying  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try are  already  carrying,  it  is  just  plain 
imreasonable  and  unfair  to  require  them 
to  pay  a  still  larger  bill  for  those  who 
do  not  pay  their  own  way. 

Title  I  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
S300  million  for  the  first  3  years  of  a 
program  to  subsidize  mortgage  payments 
on  private  homes.  This  $300  million 
sounds  like  a  small  sum  as  Federal 
spending  goes,  but  this  is  just  the  tip 
of  a  huge  iceberg.  This  S300  million  is 
just  the  initial  cost,  the  first  payment  on 
mortgages  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  paying  for  a  period  of  35 
years.  Even  if  the  program  is  held  to  its 
present  size  and  not  increased  or  ex- 
panded in  the  future,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  obligated  to  pay  SI 0.5 
billion  on  the  mortgages  assumed  by  this 
first  payment  of  $300  million. 

The  average  monthly  Federal  subsidy 
is  estimated  to  range  from  S17.63  to 
$76.20,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  buy- 
er's family,  his  income,  and  the  amount 
of  the  mortgage.  These  are  relatively 
small  sums  when  considered  on  a 
monthly  basis,  but  they  rapidly  mount 
up  when  calculated  for  the  total  life  of 
a  35-year  mortgage.  For  example,  on  a 
f  15,000  mortgage  of  a  home  buyer  hav- 
ing an  income  of  $3,600  after  deducting 
S;.00  for  each  child,  the  Federal  Govern- 
nrient  would  pay  a  monthly  subsidy  oi 
only  $57.15.  Over  a  period  of  35  .vears. 
however,  the  Federal  Government  would 
pay  a  total  subsidy  of  523,998. 

It  is  estimated  that  46  percent  of  the 
families  in  the  Nation  will  be  eligible  for 
a  Federal  subsidy  tmder  this  program. 
They  are  not  all  families  that  are  ordi- 
narily considered  poor;  families  with  in- 
comes in  excess  of  $7,800  after  allowing 
$300  for  each  child  will  be  eligible.  The 
kind  of  houses  that  will  be  eligible,  are 
not  all  modest  dwellings  but  may  range 
up  to  $20,000  homes. 

I  jtist  do  not  believe  the  American  ix;o- 
ple  are  willing  to  luidertake  such  a  gigan- 
tic welfare  program,  nor  do  I  think  it 
wisft.  It  is  another  serious  blow  to  indi- 
\idual  initiative  and  responsibility.  It 
penalizes  the  productive  members  of  so- 
ciety and  destroys  their  Incentive  to  work 
and  produce,  earn  and  save,  to  create  the 
wealth  out  of  which  these  subsidies  are 
to  be  paid.  It  is  getting  closer  to  the  point 
when  it  will  be  to  their  advantage  also 
to  abandon  the  effort  and  join  the  ranks 
of  the  nonproductive. 
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ATTEMPTED  TAKEOVER  OF  COM- 
MERCIAL CREDIT  CORPORATION 
BY  LOEWS  OF  NEW  YORK  RE- 
QUIRES FULL-SCALE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL AND  SEC  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
a  situation  which  I  believe  to  be  poten- 
tially dangerous  to  the  entire  American 
economy  because  of  precedents  it  is 
.setting  in  violating  the  spirit  of  our  laws. 
I  refer  to  the  attempted  takeover  of 
56-year-old  Commercial  Credit  Corp.  of 
Baltimore,  the  Nation's  second  largest 
independent  finance  company,  by  Loew's 
Theaters,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  a  hotel,  mo- 
tel, and  motion  picture  chain  with  one- 
twelfth  its  assets.  This  proposed  finan- 
cial coup  may  be  completed  next  week 
if  Loew's  plans  continue  imchecked. 

Briefly,  what  has  happened  to  date  is 
that  Loew's  surreptitiously  acquired 
more  than  1  million  shares  of  Commer- 
cial Credit,  which  with  more  than  $3 
billion  in  assets  is  the  largest  company 
headquartered  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 
Then  4  weeks  ago  Laurence  Tisch,  the 
chairman  of  Loew's.  informed  CCC's  top 
management  that  Loew's  intended  to 
make  an  exchange  offer  for  all  of  the 
remaining  shares  of  CCC.  Meanwhile 
trading  activity  in  Commercial  Credit 
stock  stepped  up  to  a  fever  pitch. 

Reports  have  been  received  that  Loew's 
proposed  tender  offer  to  Commercial 
Credit  stockholders  was  disclosed  several 
days  before  the  public  announcement  on 
April  25  to  large  investors,  including 
mutual  funds,  and  to  certain  brokerage 
houses.  It  was  reported  that  the  disclo- 
sure to  these  investors  pointed  out  that 
a  purchase  of  Commercial  Credit  stock 
would  give  a  call  on  Loew's  stock  through 
the  iJroposed  exchange  of  Loew's  con- 
vertible debentures  for  Commercial 
Credit  stock.  The  recommendation  of 
this  manner  of  L;etting  into  Loew's  was 
pursued  even  prior  to  the  filing  of  a  reg- 
istration statement  with  the  SEC  on  May 
1 — registration  statement  which  has  not 
yet  become  effective.  Clearly,  those  re- 
ports warrant  an  investigation  for  pos- 
.-ible  violations  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933. 

The  increase  in  the  volume  of  traditig 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  which 
began  about  April  10.  lends  .support  to 
these  reports.  The  volume  reached  very 
.substantial  proportions  late  in  the  after- 
noon of  April  25.  the  day  on  which  the 
proposed  tender  offer  was  made  public. 
and  has  continued  since.  Commercial 
Credit  was  the  most  actively  traded  stock 
for  some  9  trading  days  after  A;iril  25 
and  the  aggregate  shares  traded  during 
that  period  was  equivalent  to  about  one- 
third  of  Commercial  Credits  outstanding 
.'^tock.  Commercial  Credit  closed  on  April 
5  at  S33.  and  on  April  24,  the  day  before 
the  announcement,  at  S37''i!.  At  the  close 
of  business  on  April  25,  it  had  risen  to 
S40,  and  by  May  10  it  had  risen  to  $47 's. 

If,  as  has  been  reported,  mutual  funds 
acted  on  advance  information  to  buy  up 
large  blocks  of  Commercial  Credit  stock, 
they.  too.  will  have  used  their  financial 
strength  to  assist  in  the  takeover. 

I  imderstand  the  SEC  is  looking  into 
this  matter.  These  reports,  however,  war- 
rant a  ftill  Investigation  by  the  SEC  and 
by  the  Congress  with  use  of  subpena 


powers  to  determine  whether  there  have 
been  any  violations  of  any  of  tlie  secu- 
rities laws  including  the  Investment 
Company  Act.  I  have  already  asked  the 
appropriate  Senate  and  House  commit- 
tee to  begin  an  immediate  investigation 
of  this  matter  to  determine  what  new- 
legislation  might  be  required  to  protect 
iimocent  companies  and  shareholders 
from  tmscrupiilous  outside  attack. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  today  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Honorable  Manuel  F. 
Cohen,  Chairman  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  requesting  a  full- 
scale  investigation  of  this  matter  with 
subpenaed  witnesses. 

I  have  also  discussed  this  matter  with 
members  of  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, which  is  now  considering  SEC 
legislation,  and  they  are  very  interested 
in  pursuing  this  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
recent  newspaper  articles  describing  this 
matter  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun] 
Loew's   Offer   Planned    for    Credit   Firm — 

Commercial    Credit's    Officers   Suri»rised 

BV  Proposal 

(By  Jesse  Glasgow) 

Loew's  Theatres.  Inc.,  notified  Commercial 
Credit  Company's  management  late  yesterday 
that  it  plans  to  make  an  exchange  offer  to 
shareholders  of  the  Baltimore-based  firm. 

Commercial  Credit's  officers,  .'idmlttedly 
caught  by  surprise,  said  they  liad  no  imme- 
diate comment  on  the  apparent  uikeover 
move. 

Laurence  Tlsch,  Loew's  chairman  and  pres- 
ident, said  his  firm  expects  to  offer  $45  prin- 
cipal amount  of  25-year  convertible  subordi- 
nated debenture.s  in  exchange  for  each  share 
of  Commercial  Credit  common  stock. 

Commercial  Credit,  tr.ided  heavily  in  yes- 
terday's action  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, closed  at  40,  up  2'^  ior  the  day,  and 
a  new  high  for  the  year.  Previously,  the  stock 
had  traded  in  1968  within  a  range  of  31 '/^ 
to  37 ',2  • 

Loew's  Mr.  Tlsch  said  his  firm  would  act 
shortly  to  file  the  necessary  registration  state- 
ment covering  the  Issuance  of  debentures 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. 

TISCH   called   here 

His  company,  which  has  hotel  and  motel 
investments  as  well  as  its  the.iter  interests, 
now  holds  about  1.000.000  of  the  approxi- 
mately 10.500.000  shares  of  Conxmercial  Credit 
common  stock  now  outstanding. 

Mr.  Tisch  called  Commercial  Credit's  new 
president.  Donald  S.  Jones,  late  yesterday 
afternoon  to  read  a  statement  which  Loew's 
later  released  to  the  press. 

Michael  Sheehan.  a  Commercial  Credit  vice 
president,  said  the  diversified  Baltimore- 
based  company  could  not  comment  on  the 
proposed  oifer  until  it  had  more  information. 

•The  first  time  we  heard  about  Loew's 
plans  was  this  afternoon  when  Mr.  Tisch  .  .  . 
called  .  .  .  and  read  us  a  release  s.iying  Loew's 
was  planning  to  acquire  us."  Mr.  Sheehan 
said. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  2.  1968] 
Finance  Concern  Spurns  AcQtnsmoN  Bm 
FOR  LOEWS — Commercial  Credit  Directors 
Say  the  Debenture  Offer  Would  Aid 
Loew's  Holders — Swap  Valued  at  $430 
Million 

Commercial  Credit  Corp.  directors  at  a 
board  meeting  yesterday  in  Baltimore  re- 
jected the  offer  of  Loew's  Theatres  Inc.  to 
acquire  the  sales  finance  company.  Commer- 
cial Credit  also  reported  a  drop  In  ftrst 
quarter  profit. 


The  rejection  of  the  Loew's  offer  followed 
yesterday  morning's  announcement  by 
Loew's  in  New  York  that  it  will  offer  a 
debenture  issue  that  will  be  convertible  Into 
one  Loew's  common  share  for  each  two  com- 
mon shares  of  Commercial  Credit,  under 
a  previously  announced  tender  plan. 

Because  it  filed  a  registration  statement. 
Loew's  said  it  Isn't  In  a  position  to  comment 
on  Commercial  Credit's  rejection  of  the  ex- 
change offer. 

Donald  S.  Jones,  president  of  Commercial 
Credit,  said  the  board,  "could  only  view  the 
exchange  offer  as  one  designed  to  benefit 
Loew's  stockholders  at  the  expense  of  Com- 
mercial Credit  Stockholders." 

He  said  that  in  essence,  the  proposal  would 
change  the  .status  of  Commercial  Credit 
stockholders  Into  subordinated  creditors  of 
Loew's. 

Mr.  Jones  urged  stockholders  not  to  react 
too  quickly  to  recent  unusual  trading  ac- 
tivity in  the  stocks  of  the  two  companies 
and  cautioned  them  not  to  be  stampeded  Into 
either  selling  their  Commercial  Credit  stock 
or  accepting  the  Loew's  offer.  He  stressed  that 
the  Loew's  offer  wasn't  definitive  and  was 
subject  to  revision. 

The  board  listed  six  reasons  for  rejecting 
the  Loew's  offer; 

The  .small  size  of  Loew's  relative  to  Com- 
mercial Credit. 

The  incompatibility  of  Corrunerclal  Credit's 
business  with  hotels,  motels,  and  motion  pic- 
ture theaters,  Loew's  principal  business. 

Tlie  exchange  of  Commercial  Credit  com- 
mon stock  for  debentures  that  would  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  present  and  future  debt  of 
Loew's. 

The  wide  swings  that  have  occurred  In  the 
market  price  of  Loew's  stock,  which  they  said 
makes  the  convertible  feature  of  the  deben- 
ture speculative. 

The  fact  that  market  trading  operations 
accounted  for  a  substantial  portion  of  Loew's 
increase  in  earnings  last  year. 

Loew's  dividend  record.  The  first  time  in 
Loew's  history  that  a  dividend  was  paid  was 
in  November  1967.  and  that  amounted  to  10 
cents  a  share. 

Loew's  already  owns  1,000,700  of  the  10.- 
538,029  Commercial  Credit  shares  outstand- 
ing. It  Is  seeking  to  acquire  the  remaining 
9.537,329  publicly  held  shares. 

Those  9.537.329  Commercial  Credit  shares. 
If  acquired  by  Loew's,  would  lie  convertible 
into  a  total  of  4,768,664  Loew's  common 
shares. 

At  yesterday's  closing  price  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  of  S90.25  a  share,  down 
51.25.  the  4.768,664  Loews  shares  would  have 
a  market  value  of  about  $430.4  mlUlon.  Com- 
mercial Credit,  also  traded  on  the  Big  Board, 
closed  yesterday  at  $46.50,  up  37'2  cents. 

In  the  announcement,  Laurence  A.  Tisch, 
chairman  and  president  of  Loew's.  said  the 
hotel  and  theater  chain  will  offer  a  §45  prin- 
cipal iimount  5Vi%  25-year  debenture  for 
each  Commercial  Credit  common  share.  That 
ciebenture  will  be  convertible  into  Loew's 
common  at  one  share  for  S90  of  debentures. 
Thus,  tor  each  two  Commercial  Credit  shares, 
holders  would  receive  debentures  convertible 
Into  one  Loew's  common. 

Loews  filed  a  reelstratlon  statement  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  cov- 
ering the  proposed  Issuance  of  S438  8  million 
of  debentures.  The  exchange  offer  Is  to  be- 
come effective  after  required  approval  of  a 
majority  of  Loews  outstanding  -•■tock  at  a 
.special  "meeting  to  be  held  in  June. 

Mr.  Tisch  said  Loew's  doesn't  have  any 
plans  for  a  reorganization  or  change  In  the 
existing  corporate  structure  of  Commercial 
Credit. 

Holders  of  Commercial  Credit  conunon  on 
May  31  will  receive  the  45-cent  quarterly 
dividend  that  Is  payable  July  1  even  if  they 
turn  ill  their  shares  under  the  exchange 
offer.  Loew's  said. 

Lehman  Brothers  ■n.i'l  act  as  dealer  man- 
ager of  a  group  of  securities  dealers  who  will 
solicit  exchanges.  Dealers  will  receive  85  cents 
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a  share  for  each  share  exchanged  through 
their  efforts 

Commercial  Credit  reported  earnings  of 
$4  9  million,  or  46  cents  a  share,  for  the  first 
quarter,  down  from  $6  million,  or  56  cents  a 
share,  a  year  earlier  Gross  Income  was  $90.2 
million,  up  from  $87.6  million. 

Mr.  Jones,  president,  said  the  company's 
reduced  earnings  were  "entirely  the  result 
of  losses  sustained  by  a  group  of  manufac- 
turing subsidiaries."  two  of  which  were  closed 
during  much  of  the  first  quarter  due  to 
labor  difficulties. 

Five  of  the  company's  eight  manufactur- 
ing subsidiaries  showed  Improved  profit  In 
the  quarter,  Mr  Jones  said,  adding  that 
Commercial  Credit  is  considering  disposing 
those  units  that  seem  likely  to  continue 
unprofitable 

Mr  Jones  said  Commercial  Credit's  finance 
subsidiaries  continued  to  show  good  growth, 
with  earnings  about  the  same  as  a  year 
earlier.  Receivables  outstanding,  he  said.  In- 
creased by  $150  million  to  $2  87  billion. 
Deferred  income  rose  by  823  million  to  more 
than  $265  million. 

He  said  the  company's  Insurance  subsid- 
iaries produced  about  the  same  profit  as  m 
last  year's  quarter  and  had  shown  a  "marked 
increase"  in  written  premiums  and  a  $5  mll- 
lloa  growth  in  unearned  premium  reserves. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  2.  19681 
Credit  CoMP.^NY   Fights   Loew's   Bid — Com- 
mercial C.ALTioNiNC  Its  Stockholders  on 
Deciding  To  Sell  Their  Shares 

(By  Clare  M.  Reckerti 
The  Commercial  Credit  Corporation  yes- 
terday termed  the  proposed  tender  offer 
made  by  Loew's  Theatres  Inc  .  as  "unfavor- 
able." and  cautioned  shareholders  yesterday 
not  to  make  a  hasty  decision  in  selling  their 
stock. 

The  large  independent  finance  company, 
based  in  Baltimore,  also  Issued  its  first-quar- 
ter report,  which  showed  that  net  earnings 
fell  to  $4,880,379.  or  46  cents  a  share,  from 
$5,983,316.  or  56  cents  a  share,  in  the  first 
three  months  of  last  year.  Gross  Income  rose 
to  $90,150,635  from  $87,601,518. 

The  decline  resulted  from  losses  by  the 
manufacturing  subsidiaries,  two  of  which 
were  closed  down  by  labor  disputes,  Donald 
S,  Jones,  president  and  LeBaron  S,  WlUard 
Jr.,  chairman,  explained.  Also,  an  unprofitable 
German  printing  machinery  company  was 
sold  on  April  4  of  this  year,  they  disclosed. 

Here,  meanwhile,  Laurence  A.  Tlsch.  chair- 
man and  president  of  Loew's.  announced  that 
the  company  will  offer  Commercial  Credit 
stockholders  $45  principal  amount  of  5',  per 
cent  convertible  subordinated  debentures  due 
1993  in  exchange  lor  each  Commercial  Credit 
common  share  Loew's  also  filed  a  registra- 
tion statement  yesterday  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  covering  the  pro- 
posed issue  of  the  $438,817,900  in  debentures. 

EXCHANGE     OFFER     TERMS 

The  new  debentures  will  be  convertible 
In  Loew's  common  stock  at  $90  a  share. 
Based  on  terms  of  the  exchange  offer.  Com- 
mercial Credit  stockholders  would  receive  for 
each  two  shares  of  common  stock,  deben- 
tures convertible  into  one  corrtmon  share  of 
Loew's. 

Loews  and  Commercial  Credit  stocks 
reached  new  highs  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  yesterday.  After  reaching  92 '4, 
Loew's  closed  at  90 '4.  down  I'j  points.  Com- 
mercial Credit,  the  most  actively  traded  stock 
with  334.800  shares  traded,  closed  at  46';.  up 
3g  p>olnt  after  hitting  47 '4 . 

Loew's  with  1.000.700  shares  of  Commercial 
Credit's  10.538.029  shares  outstanding,  is  the 
largest  holder  of  Commercial  stock. 

The  exchange  offer  is  expected  to  become 
effective  following  required  approval  of  a 
majority  of  Loew's  shareholders  at  a  special 
meeting  set  for  June. 


Holders  of  Commercial  Credit  common 
stock  on  May  31  would  recelvF  45  cents  quar- 
terly dividend  of  Commercial  Credit  pay- 
able on  July  1,  notwithstanding  the  accept- 
ance of  their  shares  under  the  exchange 
offer.  Mr.  Tlsch  explained. 

Directors  of  Commercial  Credit  listed  sev- 
eral factors  which  they  said  made  the  ex- 
change offer  "unattractive."  These  were  the 
"small  size  of  Loew's  relative  to  Commercial 
Credit:"  IncompatabUity  of  the  company's 
business  with  hotels,  motels  and  motion  pic- 
ture theaters:  exchange  of  Commercial  stock 
for  a  debenture  subordinated  to  the  present 
and  future  debt  of  Loew's;  the  wide  swings 
In  the  market  price  of  Loew's  stock:  and  the 
dividend  record  of  Loew's  which  paid  Its  first 
dividend,  which  was  10  cents  last  November, 


[Prom  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun.  Apr.  26. 
19681 
(By  John  T.  Ward) 
Commercial    Credit    Co.    Receives   Surprise 
Takeover  Offer  From  Loew's 
Management  of  Commercial   Credit   Com- 
pany was  completely  surprised  by  the  over- 
night  announcement   that   Loew's  Theaters, 
Inc.,  intends  to  make  an  offer  to  stockhold- 
ers of  the  Baltimore  firm,  a  holding  company 
which  is  one  of  the  nation's  leaders  in  credit 
financing  of  all  types. 

stock  jtJMPS  1.5  points 
The  Stock  Market  made  a  quick  response 
today.  A  block  of  30,000  shares  of  Commer- 
cial Credit  was  sold  at  41  fj.  up  1'2  pwlnts 
from  yesterday's  close  when  67.700  shares 
were  recorded  during  the  day. 

During  the  first  hour  114.000  shares  of 
Commercial  Credit  were  traded,  the  price 
dropping  back  to  41 ',4. 

Donald  S,  Jones,  president  of  Commercial 
Credit,  said  a  telephone  call  late  yesterday 
from  Lawrence  Tlsch,  chairman  of  Loew's. 
was  the  first  Intimation  of  the  proposed  take- 
over offer.  Mr.  Tlsch  requested  a  meeting 
soon  so  that  he  may  discuss  the  matter  with 
Baltimore  officials. 

IS  merger  minded 

Loew's  is  aggressively  merger  minded,  its 
business  in  recent  years  being  radically  dif- 
ferent from  the  time  when  it  was  strictly  a 
movie-making  and  movie  theater  concern. 

The  offer  is  said  to  Involve  a  $45  principal 
amount  of  25-year  convertible  subordinate 
debentures  in  exchange  for  each  share  of 
Commercial  Credit.  There  are  around  10.500.- 
000  shares  of  the  latter  outstanding. 

called  taxable  offer 

There  are  intriguing  sides  to  the  offer 
through  convertible  subordinated  deben- 
tures. Acceptance  would  deprive  stockhold- 
ers of  voting  rights.  Generally,  such  deben- 
ttires  are  convertible  into  common  or  pre- 
ferred stock  of  the  successor  corporation. 
Details  were  not  spelled  out  in  the  brief  news 
concerning  the  Loew  offer. 

No  rate  on  the  debentures  was  mentioned, 
nor  a  conversion  price  into  stock. 

Furthermore,  financial  men  said  It  would 
be  a  taxable  offer,  in  that  the  seller  would 
be  liable  for  taxes  on  his  profit  on  the  shares, 
quite  unlike  most  recent  share  exchanges  not 
been  subject  to  Income  taxes. 

NOT    LOOKING    FOR    MERGER 

Loew's  already  owns  1,000,000  shares  of 
Commercial  Credit,  making  it  the  largest  in- 
dividual holder.  The  shares,  which  pay  $1.60 
annual  dividend,  closed  yesterday  at  40,  The 
range  in  1967  was  from  25*6  to  35%.  and 
finished  the  year  at  32. 

Loew's  closed  yesterday  at  81 '4.  It  had  a 
low  of  26^4  last  year  and  a  high  of  145.  cloc- 

at   140';;. 

"We  are  not  looking  for  a  marriage  part- 
ner." Mr  Jones  said.  'At  the  same  time,  we 
will  have  to  look  at  the  proposition  as  It 
affects  our  stockholders  and  our  employees. 
We  cannot  look  at  the  offer  emotionally.  We 


cannot    prevent    the    offer    being    made    We 
must  look  at  It  from  all  angles. 

TO    BE    FILED    WITH    SEC 

Commercial  Credit  was  founded  in  1912. 
rapidly  grew  as  automobiles  were  financed 
on  lime  payment  plans;  then  expanded  over 
the  years  in  varied  other  forms  of  credit 
financing. 

During  World  War  II.  it  absorbed  a  number 
of  manufacturing  companies,  and  m  the 
last  twenty  years  has  made  extensive  acqui- 
sitions of  finance  companies  dealing  in  both 
Individual  and  corporate  lending. 

The  proposed  financing  offer  by  Loew's 
will  be  filed  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

Only  in  the  last  few  months.  Commercial 
Credit  has  Joined  with  Radio  Corporation  or 
America  in  a  venture  to  advance  time-shar- 
ing in  computer  service.  This  had  been  un- 
der study  for  some  time,  and  the  posslbilitiefe 
of  success  and  profit  are  considerable  in  a 
field  which  is  becoming  more  competitive  day 
by  day.  Both  companies  are  giants  in  dif- 
ferent fields,  and  are  prepared  to  proceed 
vigorously. 

THE    1969    EARNINGS    PICTURE 

Commercial  Credit  last  year  had  gross 
income  of  $316,972,282.  up  from  $307,395,684 
in  1966. 

Net  Income  was  $27,215,927.  at  the  rate  of 
$2.41  per  common  share,  compared  with 
$25,404,417  and  $2.24  In  1966.  The  book  value 
per  share  at  year-end  was  $29  73  against 
$29.36. 

Assets  employed  by  the  company  amounted 
to  $3,067,439,130.  up  from  $2,960,451,849  in 
1966. 

LOEW'S    OPERATIONS 

Loew's  is  a  holding  company  In  hotels  and 
theaters.  It  has  been  expanding  interests  in 
hotels  in  leading  cities  in  recent  years,  and 
owns,  leases  or  has  management  operations 
of  more  than  60  theaters  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Through  various  subsidiaries, 
it  exhibits  motion  pictures. 

CHARTERED    IN    NEW    YORK 

Loew's  was  Incorporated  in  New  York  in 
1954  to  take  over  theater  properties  of  Loews 
Inc  .  a  move  forced  by  Federal  court  order 

The  latter  changed  its  name  in  1960  to 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  and  continues  as  a 
motion  picture  producing  corporation. 

Loew's  once  was  the  owner  of  a  leadlne 
theater  In  Baltimore,  the  Century  on  Lexing- 
ton street,  torn  down  In  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  center  of  the  city  In  the  last  decade 

LOEW'S     1967    RESULTS 

For  Its  fiscal  year  ended  August  31.  1967, 
Loew's  Theatres.  Inc.,  had  revenues  of  $136- 
764.660  and  a  profit  of  $15,755,024.  This  com- 
pared with  $114,260,289  revenues  and  net  in- 
come of  $5,818,639  In  1966.  The  earnings  per 
common    shares    were    $8  26    against    $2.94. 

Retained  earnings  at  the  end  of  Its  fiscal 
year  were  $89,423,245.  Its  total  assets  were 
$209,725,666. 

DEBT    STATUS 

Commercial  Credit  could  be  attractive  to 
Loew's  because  It  has  a  large  reservoir  of 
funds  available.  Money  is  the  muscle  with 
which  finance  companies  operate. 

The  Baltimore  concern  also  has  a  large 
debt,  a  total  of  $1,350,493,850  having  been 
due  this  year,  some  of  It  already  paid  off. 
Included  are  $1,079,003,099  of  open  market 
notes  in  the  United  States,  $57,814,323  In 
Canada,  and  bank  loans  in  the  United  States 
amounting  to  $162,110,000. 

Senior  long  term  notes  total  $738,500,000 
Subordinated  long  term  notes  and  Junior 
subordinated  long  term  notes,  according  to 
its  annual  report,  amounted  to  $255,000,000 
The  grand  total  due  subsequent  to  one  vear 
was  $993,500,000, 

Not  counting  the  shares  of  Commercial 
Credit  wlvlch  Loew's  had  been  accumulating, 
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the  offer  would  amount  to  $425,000,000  more 
debt  for  Loews 

At  the  end  of  Its  fiscal  year,  that  company 
had  a  long-term  debt  of  $88,775,856. 

(From    the    Baltimore    (Md  )     Evening    Sun, 
May   16,   1968| 
Anatomy   of   a   Financial   Coup 
(By  John  T.  Ward) 
Late  in  the  afternoon  of  Thursday.  April 
25.  shortly  after  the  3:30  o'clock  Stock  Mar- 
ket closed,  there  was  a  telephone  call  from 
New  York  to  Commercial  Credit  Company  in 
Baltimore.    On    the    line    was    Laurence    A 
Tisch.    chairman    of    Loew's    Theatres,    Inc.. 
telling  Donald  S.  Jones,  president  of  the  Bal- 
timore finance  company,  that  Loew's  owned 
1.000,700    of    the    10.614,100   shares   of    Com- 
mercial  Credit   common   stock.   It   was   pre- 
pared to  make  an  exchange  offer  to  holders 
of  the  remainder. 

The  move  to  take  over  was  on,  but  what  a 
takeover  this  is.  A  financial  minnow  Is  gob- 
bling at  a  financial  whale  twenty-five  times 
Its  size — Maryland's  largest  corporation 
headquartered  in  Baltimore. 

That  the  headquarters  offices  on  St.  Paul 
place  were  surprised,  perhaps  shocked,  goes 
without  saying.  Commercial  Credit  Company 
has  been  reliably  described  ;is  having  an 
"unsecured  debt  bigger  than  all  but  eight 
nations  in  the  world."  It  has  weathered  crises 
before  and  feels  Itself  powerful  enough  to 
survive  this  one  without  help  from  anyone. 
And  yet.  how  did  an  outsider  acquire  this 
1.000. 700  shares  without  arousing  Commer- 
cial Credit's  suspicions',' 

Secrecy  wasn't  hard.  True,  a  holder  of  10 
per  cent  of  a  company's  stock  must  register 
the  fact  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  But  Loew's  holdings  in  Com- 
mercial Credit  are  Just  under  that  10  per 
tent,  apparently  accumulated  gradually  in 
this  year's  sliding  market  without  giving 
away  its  intentions.  Besides,  stock  may  be 
held  in  nominee  names,  or  shielded  through 
brokerage  houses  acting  for  the  buyers  ( held 
in  "street  names"  the  saying  Is) .  Loew's  game 
was  not  known  until  it  chose  to  tell. 

But  what  emboldened  this  pygmy  to  beard 
this  giant? 

Only  10  per  cent  of  ownership  is  often 
enough  to  control  a  company.  Commercial 
Credit  itself  controls  very  little  of  Us  own 
stock.  Its  board  of  sixteen  directors,  six  of 
whom  are  management  men.  owned  In  March 
only  a  total  of  73.325  shares — although  in 
various  fiduciary  capacities  one  was  responsi- 
ble for  750.000  shares.  On  May  1.  after  Mr. 
Tisch's  requested  conference  here  with  man- 
.igement  had  been  held,  the  directors  unani- 
mously rejected  the  offer  as  unfavorable  to 
Commercial  Credit's  owners.  Its  ;issets  are 
25  times  those  of  Loew's:  does  a  giant  run 
from  a  pygmy?  A  whale  fiee  from  a  minnow? 
Loew's.  t(X>.  was  unfazed.  It  filed  its  formal 
loan  program,  of  which  the  25-year  deben- 
tures would  be  exchanged  for  the  remaining 
Commercial  Credit  stock— provided  it  Is 
rounded  up. 

Here  lay  Loew's  financial  equalizer:  the 
debentures  eventually  would  be  convertible 
into  Loew's  common  stock  and  so  Commer- 
cial Credit,  once  captured  and  generating 
profits  over  the  years,  would  in  effect  be  pay- 
ing for  its  own  takeover.  Humiliating,  per- 
"naps,  but  the  postwar  years  have  seen  sev- 
eral such  happenings  in  the  financial  world. 
Meanwhile,  the  fight  is  on.  Seeking  to 
smoke  out  more  shares.  Loew's  obtained  the 
services  of  Lehman  Brothers,  one  of  the 
more  astute  New  York  investment  counselors. 
to  act  as  dealer  manager,  in  effect,  as  strate- 
gist. That  they  are  being  successful  Is  sug- 
gested by  the  frantic  churning  on  Wall  Street. 
Prom  April  26,  when  the  bid  became  known, 
through  May  10  Commercial  Credit  led  the 
trading  volume  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change in  eight  of  the  eleven  sessions,  and  at 
rising  prices.  On  one  day,  648,000  shares 
changed  hands.  The  volume  through   these 


days — 3.300.000  shares — exceeded  by  1.000.000 
all  the  1967  trading  and  was  three  times 
that  of  1966, 

Commercial  Credit  is  fighting  back  with 
spirit  if  largely  In  public  silence  And  yet 
a  curious  dualism  appears  On  its  board  of 
directors  are  two  leading  Baltimore  bank- 
ers— one  commercial,  one  Investment — plus 
men  of  financial  or  legal  weight  In  New 
York  and  Boston.  The  point  is.  however,  that 
stockholders  are  the  actual  owners  of  a  com- 
pany and  can  do  as  they  choose  with  their 
shares.  To  represent  them,  they  elect  di- 
rectors who  in  turn  choose  the  manage- 
ment But  which  is  the  directors'  first  love — 
the  company  they  direct  or  the  stockhold- 
ers   they    represent'' 

Here  arises  what  could  be  an  interplay  of 
dual  loyalties  Commercial  Credit  is  a  case 
in  point  The  directors  voted  unanimously 
to  reject  the  Loew's  offer  But  It  immediately 
became  known  that  some  of  the  shares  sold 
as  a  result  of  the  Loew's  bid  came  from  a 
Baltimore  bank.  This  complication  reflects 
stockholders'  motives,  stockholders  who  per- 
haps had  bought  at  $35  a  share  and  who 
found  $45  too  attractive  to  pass  up. 

The  pattern  is  growing  sadly  familiar. 
Baltimore  has  seen  takeovers  and  mergers 
ol  other  sorts,  losing  several  company  head- 
quarters in  recent  years  The  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  was  a  willing  partner  with 
the  Chesapeake  A:  Ohio,  taut  the  battle  for 
shares   went  as   far   as  Switzerland 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Company  got  control  of 
Davison  Chemical  Company,  highly  success- 
ful in  its  own  right.  The  Security  Insurance 
Group  of  Hartford.  Conn.,  waged  a  winning 
light  for  control  of  New  Amsterdam  Casualty 
Company  here.  Maryland  Casualty  Company 
fought  hard  but  in  vain  in  the  courts  to 
prevent  takeover  by  the  American  General 
Insurance  Group,  of  Houston.  The  age  of 
merger    goes   on 

Just  how  Commercial  Credit's  manage- 
ment intends  to  fight  the  Loew's  takeover 
.ittempt  remains  to  be  seen.  It  has  been 
quietly  biding  its  time  In  matters  of  this 
sort,  time  can  be  on  the  side  of  the  persist- 
ent and  resourceful.  But  the  financial  dis- 
trict has  taken  note  of  the  diligence  of  the 
Lehman  Brothers'  solicitation.  There  are 
lines  of  inflvience  spread  everywhere  and 
nearly  10  percent  of  the  stock  already  Is 
in  the  hands  of  Loew's.  Money  men  believe 
a  solid  block  of  Commercial  Credit  stock  Is 
accumulated  for  a  sudden  thrust. 


TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pre.s- 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  brief  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  business  and  that  state- 
ments therein  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  wTiting  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundr>'  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.  > 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   laid  be- 
fore   the   Senate    the    following    letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report    of    Number    or    Officers    on    Duty 
WrrH   Headquarters.   Department  of  the 
Army,  and  Army  General  Staff 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army,   transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port of  the  number  of  officers  on  duty  with 
headquarters.  Department  of  the  Army  and 
the   Army   General  Staff  on   March   31,    1968 
(  with  an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Grants  for  Basic  Scientific  Re- 
search Made  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense 

.\  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port showing  grants  for  basic  scientific  re- 
search made  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
nonprofit  institutions  during  the  calendar 
year  1967  (WTth  an  accompanying  report  1 ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Map  of  Major  Natural  Gas  Pipelines 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate  a  copy  of  the  map  "Major 
Natural  Gas  Pipelines."  dated  December  31. 
1967  (With  an  accompanying  map);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce 

District  of  Columbia  Insurance  Placement 
Act 
A  letter  from  the  assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, executive  office,  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  a  basic  prop- 
erty insurance  placement  plan  and  joint  un- 
derwriting a.ssoclatlon  to  Improve  the  avail- 
ability of  basic  insurance  protection  for 
residential  and  business  properties  against 
fire  and  other  perils  through  the  c(X)perailve 
efforts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
private  property  insurance  industry;  to  au- 
thorize the  District  of  Columbia  to  assume 
a  portion  of  Insurance  losses  resulting  from 
riots  and  other  civil  disorders;  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

District  of  Columbia  Unified  Court  .^CT  of 
1968 

A  letter  from  the  assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner, executive  office,  government  ol  the 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  establish  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  unified  court  system 
In  order  to  provide  increased  attention  to 
family  problems,  and  for  other  purposes 
(With  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia 

Reports  of  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  ot 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  opportunities  for  reducing 
the  cost  of  providing  Federal  agencies  with 
certain  supplies.  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, dated  May  24.  1968  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  the  need  for  Government- 
wide  standardization  of  allowances  under 
Federal  fellowship  and  tralneeship  grants 
programs,  dated  May  24.  1968  (Wlth  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  the  need  to  improve  require- 
ments computations  for  expensive  missile 
repair  parts.  Dtpartment  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  27.  1968  (with  an  accompanying  report  1 ; 
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to   the   Committee   on   Government   Opera- 
tlona. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  cost  reductions  available  to 
civil  agencies  by  purchasing  rather  than 
leasing  two-way  radio  equipment,  dated  May 
27.  1968  (with  an  accompanying  refxirt);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  proposed  revision  of  law 
governing  financing  of  salary  costs  of  retired 
Cu-11  Service  annuitants  reemployed  by  Fed' 
eral  agencies,  dated  May  28,  1968  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  ComprtroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  need  for  improving  re- 
views of  designs  of  Federal  buildings  to 
achieve  better  utilization  of  space,  Public 
Buildings  Service.  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, dated  May  28.  1968  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

.\  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  opportunity  to  reduce 
expenditures  for  map  revision  and  accelerate 
mapping  through  changes  in  map  revision 
practices.  Geological  Survey.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  dated  May  28.  1968  iwlth  an 
accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Otjeratlons. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  the  need  to  Improve  the  sys- 
tem for  managing  capitalized  equipment  in 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  dated  May  28.  1968  i  with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  survey  of  program  loan  as- 
sistance to  Chile.  Agency  for  International 
Development.  Department  of  State,  dated 
May  29,  1968  ( with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Proposed  Contract  Between  United  States 
OP  Ameeica  and  Mechanical  Technology, 
Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  contract  with  Mechanical 
Technology.  Inc..  of  Lathan,  N.Y.,  to  conduct 
a  research  program  for  increasing  the  reli- 
ability of  process  fluid  lubricated  brayton 
cycle  turbomachinery  with  broad  power 
range  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

PrBLic  L.\ws  Enacted  bt  Ninth  Guam 
Legislati-re 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies 
of  laws  enacted  by  the  mnth  Guam  Legisla- 
ture in  1968  iwlth  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Report    on    the    Narrows    Unit,    Missouri 
RrvER  Basin  Project.  Colorado 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  Narrows  unit.  Missouri  River 
Basin  project.  Colorado,  dated  January  1967 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report    of    Awards    of    Yot-'NC    American 

Medals    for    Bravtery    and    Service    for 

1966 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  awards  of  the  Young  American  Medals 
for  Bravery  and  Service  for  1966;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State   of   California;    to    the   Committee   on 
Finance: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
"Joint  resolution  to  physical  therapists 
"Whereas,  The  State  of  California  has  by 
far  the  most  outstanding  laws  in  the  United 
States  for  the  sanctioning  of  the  legalized 
practice  of  physical  therapy  In  any  state 
(Chapters  5.6  and  5.7  of  Division  2  of  the 
Business  and  Professions  Code) ;  and 

•Whereas.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
California  has  established  high  educational 
requirements  and  qualifications  for  all  phys- 
ical therapists  In  the  state  through  the  enact- 
ment of  such  laws;   and 

"Whereas,  The  Defxirtment  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  has  denied  over  1.200 
physical  therapists  in  the  State  of  California 
the  right  to  serve  the  public  in  their  pro- 
fessional capacity  under  the  Medicare  Act 
by  its  rules  and  regulations  defining  phys- 
ical therapists  qualified  to  participate  under 
the  Medicare  Act;  and 

"Whereas.  Senate  Bill  No.  1538.  enacted  as 
Chapter  1344  of  the  1967  Statutes  of  the  State 
of  California,  recognizes  the  fact  that  there 
is  an  acute  shortage  of  physical  therapists  in 
the  State  of  California,  and  the  elimination 
of  so  many  quaJifled  physical  therapists  from 
the  medicare  program  is  decidedly  contrary 
to  the  public  Interest;  and 

"Whereas.  The  restrictive  administrative 
definition  of  a  qualified  physical  therapist 
promulgated  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will 
only  serve  to  make  the  shortage  of  physical 
therapists  In  the  State  of  California  more 
critical,  will  deprive  many  patients  in  the 
medicare  program  of  physical  therapy  treat- 
ments, and  will  be  contrary  to  the  con- 
cept of  total  health  care  because  many  well- 
qualified  physical  therapists  licensed  or 
registered  by  the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners 
are  not  eligible  to  participate  in  the  program 
as  a  result  of  such  restrictive  detinition  of  a 
qualified  physical   therapist;    and 

"Whereas,  The  89th  Congress  recognizes  the 
important  contribution  of  physical  therapy 
services  to  total  health  care  in  the  passage 
of  Public  Law  89-97,  the  Medicare  Acf;  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  direct  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare to  reexamine  Its  present  definition  of 
physical  therapists  qualified  to  participate  in 
the  medicare  program  as  it  applies  to  the 
State  of  California  and  the  Impact  it  will 
have  upon  the  provision  of  services  In  Cali- 
fornia; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  be 
directed  to  amend  Its  definition  of  qualified 
physical  therapists  to  be  inclusive  of  all 
physical  therapists  legally  sanctioned  to  prac- 
tice physical  therapy  In  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia so  that  such  legally  sanctioned  physical 
therapists  are  not  excluded  from  serving  the 
public  In  their  professional  capacity  under 
the  medicare  program;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  California  lii  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare." 


.\  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"Hoi:sE  Resolution  245 

"The  United  States  intends  to  have  a 
major  celebration  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  1976.  Major  participa- 
tion by  foreign  countries  in  such  a  celebra- 
tion is  dependent  upon  the  approval  of  the 
Bureau   of    International    Expositions. 

"Those  nations  which  are  parties  to  the 
treaty  creating  the  Bureau  of  International 
Expositions  are  given  preference  in  such  ap- 
proval. The  United  States  is  not  a  party  to 
that  treaty;  therefore  be  it 

•Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
memorialize  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
to  ratify  the  Paris  Convention  of  1928.  estab- 
lishing the  Bureau  of  International  Exposi- 
tions, as  recommended  by  the  President  for 
United  States  accession  in  the  Paris  Con- 
vention of  1928.  which  will  enable  the  United 
States  to  participate  as  a  voting  member  of 
the  Bureau  of  International  Expositions; 
and  be  it  further 

'Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  that  body." 

The  petition  of  Paul  W.  Nelsel,  of 
Marquette,  Mich.,  praying  for  a  redress  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Resolutions  adopted  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  Community  Development,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation 
relating  to  antipoverty  and  community  de- 
velopment programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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S.  Res.  286.  Resolution  to  employ  addi- 
tional clerks  for  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (Rept.  No   1157). 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

S.  3504.  A  bill  to  amend  section  11  of  an 
act  approved  August  4.  1950,  entitled  "'An 
act  relating  to  the  policing  of  the  buildings 
and  grounds  of  the  Library  of  Congress" 
(Rept.  No.  1156). 

S.  Res.  291.  Resolution  authorizing  expend- 
iture from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

S.  Res.  292.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  part  5  of 
Senate  hearings  on  competitive  problems  In 
the  drug  industry   (Rept.  No.  1158); 

S.  Res.  294.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  part  6  of 
Senate  hearings  on  competitive  problems  In 
the  drug  industry  (Rept.  No.  1159); 

S.  Res.  295.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  study  entitled  "Automatic 
Data  Processing  and  the  Small  Businessman" 
as  a  Senate  document  (Rept.  No.  1160): 

S.  Res.  296.  Resolution  to  authorize  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs: 

H.  Con.  Res.  44.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  a  veterans'  benefits  calculator  (Rept.  No. 
1161); 

H.  Con.  Res.  614.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  1.000  additional 
copies  of  anticrlme  program  hearings  (Rept. 
No.  1162);  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  702.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing certain  printing  for  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  (Rept.  No.  1163). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  an  amendment: 


EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS— INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  1155) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SMATHERSl,  I  submit  the  committee's 
18th  ai-mual  report,  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed,  together  with  the  individual 
views  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 

jAVITSl.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Montana. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  3563.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marble 
International.  Inc.— Alexander  Marble  &  Tile 
Co  ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   McCLELLAN    (by   request)  : 
5.3564.   A  bill   to   amend   title    18   of   the 
United   States  Code   to  prohibit   enterprises 
(jf  gambling:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  'vhlch  appear 
under  a  .separate  heading. ) 
BvMr.  GRUENING: 
S.  3565.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kwok  Yuen 
Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONRONEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Magnuson)  : 
S.3566.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  with  respect  to  the  definition 
of    "supplemental    air    transportation."    and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the    Committee    on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monroney  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts: 
S.  3567.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Laura  Pinna; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   JAVITS    (for  Mr.  Kuchel)  : 
S.  3568.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jack  Edward 
Cooley:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
'  Bv  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  3569.  A  bin   to   amend  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  with  respect  to  the 
use  in  good  faith  by  State  and  local  authori- 
ties of    freedom   of   choice   systems   for   the 
assignment  of  students  to  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  3570.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tise  In  good 
faith  bv  State  and  local  authorities  of  free- 
dom of  choice  systems  for  the  assignment 
of  students  to  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Thurmond  when 
he  Introduced  The  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 


it  a  crime  to  engage  in   a  substantial 
business  enterprise  of  gambling. 

We  have  tentatively  scheduled  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  and  several  other  anti- 
organized  crime  bills  duimg  the  month 
of  July  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures. 

The  scope  of  those  hearings  and  the 
bills  to  be  considered  will  be  announced 
at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  along  with  a  letter  of 
transmittal  from  the  Attorney  General 
to  the  Vice  President  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  ihe  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3564'  to  amend  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit 
enterprises  of  gambling,  introduced  by 
Mr.  McClellan,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3564 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
iJeprcsentatttie.s    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assemblea,  That  chap- 
ter 95  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section   1953 
thereof  a  new  ."iection  as  follows: 
"§  1953A.  Prohibition  of  business  enterprises 
oi  gambling. 
"(a)   The  Congress  finds  that — 
"(1)   Illegal  gambling  Involves  widespread 
use  of  and  effect  upon  Interstate  commerce 
and    the    facilities    thereof    which    existing 
Federal  controls  over  .such  gambling  do  not 
adequately  enable  the  Federal  Government 
to  prevent; 

"(2)  Illegal  gambling  is  dependent  upon 
facilities  of  interstate  commerce  for  such 
purposes  as  making  and  accepting  wagers, 
obtaining  odds,  laying  off  bets  and  other 
illegal  gambling  operations; 

"(3)  Money  derived  from  or  tised  in  Illegal 
gambling  frequently  moves  in  interstate 
commerce  or  is  handled  through  the  facilities 
thereof  in  the  course  of  Illegal  gambling 
operations; 

"(4)  Paraphernalia  used  In  Illegal  gam- 
bling moves  in  interstate  commerce  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  or  facilitating,  illegal 
gambling; 

"(5)  Profit  from  lUegal  gambling  is  the 
largest  single  source  of  revenue  for  organized 
crime:  organized  crime  operates  on  a  nation- 
wide basis:  and  members  of  organized  crime 
in  different  States  frequently  carry  on  and 
coordlnatMAelr  activities  through  the  use 
itate 


S.  3564— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PROHIBIT  ENTERPRISES  OF  GAM- 
BLING 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
business  enterprises  of  gambling. 

Gambling  is  the  principal  source  of  in- 
come for  the  elements  of  organized  crime 
and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  seek 
to  shut  off  this  flow  of  revenue  by  making 


of    Interstate    commerce    and    the    facilities 
thereof. 

"(b)  Whoever  participates  in  a  substantial 
business  enterprise  of  gambling  shall  be 
lined  not  more  than  SIO.OOO  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(c)   As  used  In  this  section  the  term  'sub- 
stantial   business    enterprise    of    gambling' 
means  an  enterprise  that,  within  any  period 
of    sixty    consecutive    calendar    days,    either 
engages  in  gambling  or  twenty  days  or  more 
or  engages  In  gambling  in  which  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  $2,000  or  more  is  wagered. 
"(d)   This  section  does  not  apply  to — 
"(1)   gambling  which  is  lawful  under  the 
law  of  the  State  In  which  It  is  conducted,  or 
"(2)    any  drawing  conducted  by  an  orga- 
nization   exempt    from    tax    under    ."^ectionE 
501  and  521  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  as  amended,  if  no  part  of  the  proceeds 
derived    from   such   drawing   inures   to   the 
benefit     of     any     private     shareholder     or 
individual. 


"  ( e)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
be  construed  as  Indicating  any  Intent  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  preempt,  to  the  exclusion 
of  State  or  local  laws  on  the  same  subject 
matter,  the  field  in  which  any  provision  of 
this  section  operates  nor  shall  any  provision 
of  this  section  be  construed  to  invalidate  any 
provision  of  State  or  local  law. 

"(f)  Whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  a  United 
States  attorney  the  testimony  of  any  witness, 
or  the  production  of  books,  papers,  or  other 
evidence  by  any  witness.  In  any  case  or  pro- 
ceeding before  any  grand  Jury  or  court  of 
the  United  States  involving  a  vlolaUon  of 
this  section,  or  any  conspiracy  to  violate  this 
section,  is  necessary  to  the  public  Interest, 
he.  upon  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  desig- 
nated by  the  Attorney  General,  shall  make 
application   to   the   court   that   the   witness 
shall  be  Instructed  to  testify  or  produce  evi- 
dence subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, and  upon  order  of  the  court  such 
witness  shall  not  be  excused  from  testifying 
or   from  producing  books,  papers,  or  other 
evidence  on  the  grotind  that  the  testimony  or 
evidence  required  of  him  may  tend  to  in- 
criminate him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or 
forfeiture.  But  no  such  witness  shall  be  pros- 
ecuted or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or  for- 
feiture for  or  on  account  of  any  transaction, 
matter,    or    thing    concerning    which    he   Is 
compelled,  after  having  claimed  his  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  to  testify  or  pro- 
duce evidence,  nor  shall  testimony  so  com- 
pelled or  evidence  so  produced  be  used  aa 
evidence  in  any  criminal  proceedmg  (except 
prosecution  described  In  the  next  sentence) 
against  him  in  any  court.  No  witness  shall  be 
exempt  under  this  subsection  from  prosecu- 
tion for  perjury  or  contempt  committed  while 
giving  testimony  or  producing  evidence  under 
compulsion  as  provided  in  this  subsection." 
Sec.   2.  The    table   of    contents   preceding 
chapter  95  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  refer- 
ence to  section  1953  the  following: 

"1953A.  Prohibition  of  business  enterprises 
of  gambling." 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  McClel- 
lan, is  as  follows : 

Office  of  the  Attornet  General, 

Washington.  B.C. 
Tlie  Vice  President, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  Enclosed  for 
your  consideration  and  appropriate  reference 
is  a  legislative  proposal  "to  prohibit  business 
enterprises  of  gambling." 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  make  It  a  fed- 
eral crime  to  engage  In  a  substantial  busi- 
ness enterprise  of  gambling.  Four  considera- 
tions call  for  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

First,  gambling  Is  largely  the  creature  of 
organized  crime  and  Is  its  principal  source 
of  revenue.  If  we  can  diminish  this  revenue 
materially,  we  will  strike  a  significant  blow 
at  the  nation-wide  underworld  empire  which 
prays  upon  the  American  people. 

Second,  gambling  both  involves  and  affects 
interstate  commerce.  People,  information, 
funds  and  paraphernalia,  without  which 
gambling  could  not  function,  move  regularly 
across  State  lines.  These  Interstate  aspects  cf 
gambling  make  It  an  appropriate  subject 
of  concern  to  the  Federal  government. 

Third,  an  Inevitable  companion  of  flour- 
ishing gambling  activity  is  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption of  local  law  enforcement  officials, 
often  on  an  aggravated  scale  which  stulifies 
local  law  enforcement  as  an  effective  weapon 
against  Illegal  gambling  and  organized  crime. 
The  criminal  activity  which  flourishes  under 
such  conditions  affects  not  only  the  local 
community  In  which  It  occurs  but  also  other 
parts  of  the  country,  thus  becoming  a  matter 
of  federal  concern. 
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Fourth,  existing  federal  statutes  dealing 
with  the  Interstate  aspects  of  gambling 
(Sections  1084.  1952  and  1953  of  Title  18  of 
the  United  States  Codei  are  not  broad 
enough  to  reach  all  gambling  activity  which 
is  of  legitimate  concern  to  the  United  States 
Despite  these  statutes  and  despite  efforts 
made  to  date  by  both  the  federal  and  the 
several  State  governments,  gambling  con- 
tinues to  exist  on  a  large  scale  to  the  benefit 
of  organized  crime  and  the  detriment  of  the 
American  people  A  more  effective  effort  must 
be  mounted  to  eliminate  illegal  gambling.  In 
that  effort  the  federal  government  must  be 
able  not  only  to  deny  the  use  and  facilities 
of  interst.-ite  commerce  to  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  Illegal  gamblers — as  it  can  do 
under  existing  statutes — but  also  to  prohibit 
directly  substantial  business  enterprises  of 
gambling. 

The  proposed  statute  would  not  bring  all 
illegal  gambling  activity  under  federal  cog- 
nizance. It  deals  only  with  those  who  are 
engaged  in  a  substantial  business  enterprise 
of  gambling,  as  distinguished  from  those 
whose  operations  are  relatively  small.  A  sub- 
stantial business  enterprise  of  gambling  is 
defined  to  mean  one  which,  within  a  period 
of  60  days  or  less,  engages  in  gambling  on  20 
days  or  more  or  in  the  amount  of  $2000  or 
more.  If  is  anticipated  that  cases  in  which 
this  standard  Is  met  will  ordinarily  Involve 
gambling  operations  of  considerably  greater 
magnitude  because  it  is  usually  possible  only 
to  prove  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the 
total  operations  of  a  gambling  enterprise. 
Thus,  the  statute  does  not  apply  to  gambling 
which  is  sporadic  or  of  insignificant  mone- 
tary proportions.  It  seeks  to  reach  only  those 
who  prey  systematically  upon  our  citizens 
and  whose  operations  are  so  continuous  and 
so  substantial  as  to  be  a  matter  of  national 
concern.  Even  as  to  these,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's enforcement  effort  will  necessarily 
have  to  be  centered  on  selected  targets  of 
special  significance  because  of  manpower 
limitations. 

The  federal  government  will  not  preempt 
the  field  of  gambling  regulation  If  this 
statute  is  enacted.  Rather,  it  will  play  Its 
traditional  role  of  cooperating  with  local  law 
enforcement  authorities  who  will  continue  to 
have  major  responsibility  in  this  area.  The 
purpose  of  the  statute  Is  simply  to  make  the 
federal  government  a  more  effective  member 
of  the  established  state-federal  law  enforce- 
ment partnership  which  has  long  been  wag- 
ing a  common  war  on  organized  crime  and 
illegal  gambling 

Because  it  is  important  that  we  mount  a 
more  effective  coordinated  federal-state  at- 
tack on  Illegal  gambling,  I  urge  the  intro- 
duction and  prompt  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The    Bureau    of    the    Budget    has    adrtsed 
that  submission  of  this  legislation  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  President's  program. 
Sincerely, 


Attorney  General. 


S.  3566— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  FEDERAL  AVIA- 
TION ACT  OF  1958— NOTICE  OF 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Supreme  Court,  equally  di- 
vided. 4  to  4.  with  Justice  Marshall 
taking  no  part,  affirmed  the  decision  of 
the  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
which  struck  down  the  inclusive  tour 
authority  of  supplemental  airlines 
granted  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
for  international  operations  which  had 
been  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  issue  centered  on  the 
intent  of  Congress  when  it  passed  Pub- 
lic Law  87-528. 


To  clarify  Congress'  Intent,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to.  first, 
authorize  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
grant  to  supplemental  air  carriers  in- 
clusive tour  charter  authority:  second, 
define  inclusive  tour  charter  trips  to 
insure  that  they  would  not  involve  in- 
dividually ticketed  service;  and  third, 
validate  and  ratify  the  existing  cer- 
tificates of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity for  inclusive  tour  charters  and  au- 
thorizations issued  by  the  Board,  not- 
withstanding any  contrary  determina- 
tion by  any  court. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S.  3566  >  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  with  respect  to 
the  definition  of  "supplemental  air  trans- 
portation," and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Monroney  ( for  himself 
and  Mr.  Magnuson>,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
1962  there  were  over  30  irregular  car- 
riers— some  that  were  flagrant  violators 
of  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, some  that  were  not  financially 
fit,  and  some  that  had  questionable  oper- 
ating practices  and  abilities.  The  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  the  Congress,  Public  Law 
87-528,  was  necessarily  designed  to  be 
somewhat  restrictive  and  to  insure  that 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  had  the  au- 
thority to  certificate  only  those  carriers 
which  met  the  highest  fitness  standards 
and  which  the  Board  considered  were 
essential  to  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity. 

In  1962  the  financial  status  of  the  sup- 
plemental industry  was  not  good.  In  fact, 
there  were  those  who  thought  there  was 
no  need  for  a  group  of  charter  specialists. 
However,  there  were  others  who  believed 
that  the  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity and  the  defense  needs  required  at 
least  some  of  the  carriers  currently  oper- 
ating to  be  designated  as  charter  spe- 
cialists. 

Whereas  in  1962  these  carriers,  to  a 
large  degree,  were  almost  totally  depend- 
ent on  military  business,  the  supplemen- 
tal carriers  have  now  developed  substan- 
tial commercial  business  of  which  the  in- 
clusive tour  charter  is  an  ever-increasing 
part  of  the  commercial  operation.  For 
example,  during  the  period  1962  through 
1967  total  revenues  of  the  supplemental 
carriers  increased  174  percent  whereas 
commercial  revenues  increased  474  per- 
cent. The  development  of  commercial 
markets  clearly  shows  the  need  for 
charter-type  operations. 

Since  the  grant  of  mclusive  tour  au- 
thority by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
the  charter  market  has  been  consider- 
ably expanded.  In  1967  over  51,000  pas- 
sengers traveled  on  mainland  to  Hawaii 
inclusive  tour  charters,  and  consei-vative 
estimates  indicate  that  the  total  will  ex- 
ceed 140,000  passengers  in  1968.  In  the 
same  period  no  impact  on  scheduled 
services  has  been  evident  as  passenger 
traffic  on  the  scheduled  airlines  in  this 
market  has  grown  from  1,090,000  pas- 
sengers in  1966  to  1,722,000  in  1967.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  total  will  reach 
2.066.000  passengers  in  1968. 
The  supplemental  carriers  today  oper- 


ate the  most  modem  jet  equipment.  This 
equipment  is  not  only  available  for  the 
commercial  charter  market,  but  is  com- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
not  only  peacetime  operations  but.  more 
importantly,  for  emergency  airlift  opera- 
tions. The  supplemental  carriers  provide 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency,  a  very  substan- 
tial part  of  the  expanded  capability 
needed  to  deploy  troops  and  cargo  into 
troubled  areas. 

Although  the  supplemental  carrier.s 
have  increased  their  reliance  on  com- 
mercial versus  military  business,  there  is 
still  substantial  reliance  on  the  military. 
The  overall  industry  average  shows  that, 
of  the  total  supplemental  business.  60 
percent  of  the  revenues  are  derived  from 
military  sources.  This,  however,  is  a 
marked  improvement  over  the  90  per- 
cent reliance  in  1962.  It  is  therefore  im- 
poi-tant  that  the  supplemental  carrier.-; 
have  the  necessary  authority  to  continue 
to  expand  and  promote  their  commercial 
activities,  especially  in  view  of  the  phase- 
down  in  defense  requirements  as  a  re- 
sult of  curtailment  in  Vietnam  and  other 
related  operations. 

Inclusive  tour  charters  have  become  an 
essential  part  of  the  US.  air  transporta- 
tion system.  Without  them,  many  of  our 
citizens,  in  the  lower  income  groups,  can- 
not afford  to  travel  to  vacation  spot.s 
which  aid  in  the  overall  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion, inclusive  tour  charters  are  cur- 
rently aiding  the  balance  of  payments  by 
transporting  large  numbers  of  vacation- 
ers within  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
it  is  projected  that  the  inclusive  tour 
program  will  aid  in  bringing  many  addi- 
tional visitors  to  the  United  States  from 
Europe  and  other  foreign  points.  An  in- 
clusive tour  program  based  on  European 
originating  traffic  on  a  back-to-back 
basis  could  in  1  year  transport  up  to 
150.000  additional  passengers  to  the 
United  States,  which  would  add  to  the 
positive  side  of  our  balance  of  payments. 
Inclusive  tours  have  already  demon- 
strated that  they  are  reaching  an  entire- 
ly new  market.  They  are  not  only  broad- 
ening the  basis  of  air  travel  for  charters, 
but  are  also  developing  the  base  of  sched- 
uled airlines.  Recent  demand  for  these 
charters  has  exceeded  supply,  and  many 
potential  passengers  have  been  moved  by 
the  tour  operator  or  travel  agent  on 
scheduled  service. 

The  supplemental  carriers,  created  by 
the  Congress  of  these  United  States, 
should  be  granted  the  authority  that  is 
necessary  to  their  well-being  and  essen- 
tial to  our  transportation  needs  and  the 
needs  of  our  national  defense.  The  in- 
clusive tour  authority  is  a  system  of 
transport  that  will  enable  the  50  to  60 
percent  of  our  American  citizens  who 
have  never  taken  an  airplane  trip  to  par- 
take of  this  seemingly  commonplace 
mode  of  travel  because  of  the  reduced 
rates  that  the  supplemental  carriers 
through  this  authority  are  able  to  offer 
to  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  should 
consider  this  legislation  immediately. 
Congress  should  make  clear  it  intended 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  have  the 
authority  to  authorize  the  supplemental 
carriers  to  perform  inclusive  tour  trips. 
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The  supplementals  have  pioneered  and 
proved  the  concept  of  inclusive  tour 
charters  and  Congress  has  an  obligation 
to  resolve  the  issue  in  their  favor  this 
year.  Therefore,  I  am  announcing  today 
that  hearings  will  be  held  on  this  bill  by 
the  Senate  Aviation  Subcommittee  be- 
ginning June  12. 

'AIR    C.^RGO     PROFIT     POTENTIAL" — SPEECH     BY 
RICHARD  M.  JACKSON 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  text  of  a  speech  entitled  "Air 
Cargo  Profit  Potential  or  How  to  Succeed 
in  the  Air  Cargo  Business  by  Really  Try- 
ing," delivered  by  Richard  M.  Jackson, 
chairman  of  the  board  and  president  of 
Seaboard  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  to  the 
Wings  Club  in  New  York  City  on  April 
17,  1968.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Jackson  is  a  d>Tiamic  aviation  ex- 
ecutive whose  transatlantic  all-cargo  air- 
line has  made  great  strides  in  promoting 
U.S.  trade.  The  views  he  expresses  in  this 
speech  are  most  informative  and  reflect  a 
full  knowledge  of  all  aspects  of  the  all- 
cargo  industry.  What  is  more,  he  is  one 
of  the  few  airline  executives  I  know  who 
can  make  his  point  in  a  truly  entertain- 
ing manner,  as  witness  his  tongue-in- 
cheek  advice  to  his  comp>etitors  under  the 
heading  of  "Cargo  Sales  Secrets." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.^iR  Cargo  PRorrr  Potential:  Or  How  To 
Succeed  in  the  Air  Cargo  Business  by 
Really  Trying 

I  .'Vn  address  by  Richard  M  Jackson,  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  president.  Seaboard 
World  Airlines.  Inc..  to  the  Wings  Club. 
New  York  City.  April  17.  1968 » 
My  subject  today  has  been  announced  as 
"AiT  Cargo  Profit  Potential"  and  it  may  be 
misleading  in  the  sense  that  you  might  ex- 
pect me  to  do  what  most  speakers  on  air 
cargo  do.  namely,  to  make  the  usual  rosy 
forecasts  of  industry  growth — to  speak  of 
the  famed  cargo  'breakthrough"- — to  paint 
dreams  of  the  time  when  cargo  revenues  will 
exceed  passenger  revenues — to  describe  to 
you  the  Jumbo  cargo  airplane  of  the  future. 
In  fact.  I  will  speak  on  none  of  these  sub- 
jects because  they  have  been  amply  covered 
in  the  past  by  airplane  manufacturers,  avia- 
tion consultants,  professors,  and  financial 
forecasters,  and  I  hope  all  their  dreams  come 
true.  My  real  subject  today  is  "How  To  Suc- 
ceed in  the  Air  Cargo  Business  by  Really 
Trying."  By  "really  trying",  I  mean  the  tough 
nitty-gritty  business  of  finding  out  how  to 
make  money  with  present  airplanes,  routes, 
rates,  facilities,  and  market — today — not  at 
some  future  date.  My  approach  is  not  "Pie 
in  the  Sky",  but  more  likely  "Pie  in  Your 
Eye"  to  show  how  air  cargo  can  produce 
profits  through  constant  and  diligent  appll- 
talion  of  common-sense  principles  to  a  low- 
revenue  per-ton-mlle  business. 

cargo  costs  and  rates 
The  air  cargo  business  in  the  United  States 
IS  almost  25  years  old.  and  even  now  many 
oi  the  people  in  the  airline  industry  have 
r.ot  made  up  their  minds  as  to  Its  profitabil- 
ity or  profit  potential.  There  Is  good  cause 
for  their  perplexity,  not  only  because  of  the 
low  per-ton-mile  yield  of  cargo  as  compared 
to  passenger  fares,  but  because  of  the  va- 
riety of  choices  of  method  for  determining 
profit  by  comparing  air  cargo  revenues  with 
their  costs. 

The  problem  is  centered  around  the  car- 
riage of  cargo  In  the  lower  baggage  compart- 
ments where  it  is  difficult  to  find  out  the  real 


costs  of  operating  the  cubic  capacity  under 
the  main  cabin  ttoor.  The  choices  range  from 
the  contention  that  this  space  comes  free, 
because  the  airplane  is  going  to  operate  any- 
how for  passengers  and  their  baggage,  to  the 
opposite  premise  that  the  underfioor  bag- 
gage compartment  cubic  capacity  should 
bear  its  full  pro-rata  share  of  the  cost  of 
op)erating  the  entire  airplane. 

Tills  cost-accounting  dilemma  occurs  be- 
cause of  cargo  carried  on  passenger  opera- 
tions, but  since  iipproximately  one-half  of 
the  Industry's  c;vrgo  ton  nilles  are  fiown  in 
passenger  aircraft,  it  Is  a  dilemma  of  consid- 
erable magnitude  in  today's  business.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  question  alx)ut  the  cost  of 
cargo  carried  on  all-cargo  flights,  since  the 
entire  airplane  Is  assigned  to  cargo  carriage. 
If  and  when  all-cargo-plane  operations 
become  a  dominant  jxirtion  of  the  total  in- 
dustry's carriage,  the  dilemma  will  diminish 
in  imp>ortance. 

However,  this  discussion  today  is  not  aca- 
demic since  cargo  rates  are  generally  predi- 
cated on  costs.  It  could  therefore  be  argued 
by  the  "anyhow  "  school  of  analysts  that  a 
t\'plcal  carg  rate  of  15  cents  per  ton  mile 
could  be  cut  In  half  If  the  cargo  did  not  have 
to  bear  the  operating  cost  of  the  space  it 
fills.  The  remaining  half  would  represent  the 
costs  of  sales,  ground  handling,  and  over- 
head. Rate  making  ba.sed  on  the  "anyhow" 
theory  would  be  disastrous  for  all-cargo  oper- 
ators, who  must  pay  their  wav  from  cargo 
and  mail  revenues  only,  with  no  help  from 
other  revenue  sources. 

In  recent  years  the  major  p;\ssenger  car- 
riers have  acquired  fleets  of  all-cargo  air- 
planes and  have  trended  toward  full  cost 
accountability  in  cargo  rate  making,  al- 
though ihey  often  find  themselves  philo- 
sophically with  one  foot  on  each  horse  and 
riding  In  different  directions.  The  advent  of 
the  Jumbo  passenger  Jets  a  few  years  hence 
may  again  spur  the  passenger  operators  to- 
ward the  "anyhow"  theory  since  the  under- 
deck  areas  will  be  so  large.  The  Jumbos'  bag- 
gage compartments  are  almost  comp.irable 
in  size  to  present  all  cargo  airplanes'  main 
deck  and  it  is  even  possible  that  these  under- 
deck  areas  will  displace  the  passenger  car- 
riers' all-cargo  fleets. 

As  a  promoter  and  defender  of  all-cargo 
operations,  I  must  lay  down  the  first  require- 
ment for  success  and  profitability:  'Do  not 
permit  cargo  rate  making  based  on  figures 
less  than  all-cargo  airplane  costs." 

.■mrcraft    size,    frequency,    and    traffic 

CONTROL 

The  next  "must"  for  success  in  the  air 
cargo  business  is  to  have  the  right  size  air- 
planes and  frequency  of  service  for  the  routes 
and  markets  to  be  served  These  factors  are. 
of  course,  the  "ABC's"  of  any  airline  opera- 
tion, but  ■with  air  cargo  they  take  on  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  from  that  usually  considered  in 
p.xssenger  operations  The  b.isic  difference  is 
that  cargo  is  shipped  to  meet  a  planned  de- 
livery time  without  any  concern  about  inter- 
mediate routing  or  timing.  The  highly-ad- 
vertised passenger-appeal  factor  of  "non- 
stop" fiights  is  meaningless  to  cargo  so  long 
as  it  arrives  when  it  is  needed  If  the  desired 
delivery  time  is  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
time  of  airline  acceptance,  and  the  direct 
flight  time  is  eight  hours,  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  the  cargo  where  or  how  the  other 
sixteen  hours  are  spent.  The  airline  may 
choose  to  spend  the  balance  of  time  at  the 
point  of  origin  collecting  other  cargo  to 
realize  higher  load  factors  in  the  flight,  or  it 
may  schedule  a  number  of  time-consuming 
intermediate  revenue  stops  on  the  flight  for 
the  same  reason,  or  it  may  dispatch  the  cargo 
directly  to  destination  well  in  advance  of 
scheduJed  customer  pick  up  If  the  shipment 
is  destined  from  New  York  to  Rome,  it 
does  not  care  whether  the  intermediate  stops 
.are  London.  Pans.  Hamburg  or  Zurich  These 
factors  of  airline  choice  of  operations  are  key 
elements  In  cargo  traffic  control  and  essential 


to  air  cargo  profitability — factors  rarely  con- 
sidered In  passenger  operations.  In  a  sense, 
every  flight  Is  routed  to  maximize  profit  and 
not  merely  to  provide  point-to-point  non- 
stop service.  The  print.ed  non-stop  schedule 
is  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  passenger 
business  where  the  passengers  Insist  upon 
knowing  when  and  where  they  are.  and  as  a 
redundant  legacy,  has  been  handed  down  to 
all-cargo  operations  where  It  does  not  have 
the  same  pertinence.  Only  the  arrival  time 
at  destination  remains  as  an  Important  fac- 
tor to  the  cargo  customer 

The  all-cargo  operator,  therefore,  h;is  cer- 
tain capabilities  of  traffic  control,  absent  In 
the  passenger  business,  which  can  spell  profit 
or  loss  to  him.  Ideally,  the  route  pattern  of 
all-cargo  operations  should  have  no  restric- 
tions as  to  sequence  of  stops,  so  that  cargo 
traffic  controllers  can  plan  aircraft  routing 
and  loading'unloadlng  sequence  to  maxi- 
mize profits  The  linear  route  pattern  typi- 
cally awarded  to  passenger  airlines  Is  an 
anachronism  In  the  context  of  cargo  carriage 
and  Is  probably  responsible  for  the  slow  de- 
velopment of  profitable  all-cargo  operations. 
Other  deterring  factors  are  the  lack  of 
trained  air  cargo  traffic  controllers,  needed 
to  serve  around  the  clock,  and  the  failure  of 
airline  management  to  vest  in  the  traffic  con- 
trollers the  authority  to  plan  services  and 
loadings  to  maximize  the  traffic  economic 
objectives. 

If  you  will  accept  with  me  that  routing 
flexibility  Is  a  "must"  In  profitfible  cargo 
operations,  let  me  now  return  to  the  problem 
of  sizing  the  airplane  and  deciding  upon  the 
frequency  of  serrtce  best  suited  to  the  route 
pattern  and  market.  Each  airline,  of  course, 
must  make  an  evaluation  biised  on  Its  own 
route  and  market  projections,  and  therefore, 
my  comments  will  be  general  In  nature.  For 
example:  Let  us  assume  the  availability  of 
two  difl'erent  size  alrplines  mot  unlike  those 
currently  offered  by  manufacturers!  with 
equal  range  capabilities  and  customer  appeal 
Airplane  A  can  carry  200.000  lbs  of  payload 
at  a  direct  operating  cost  of  3  Oo  per  avail- 
able ton  mile,  and  airplane  B  can  carry 
100.000  lbs  at  4  Of  per  available  ton  mile. 
Airplane  A's  direct  operating  cost  per  mile 
is  S3. 00.  and  airplane  B's  cost  per  mile  is 
$2.00  If  we  then  assume  a  market  of  up  to 
'200.000  lbs.  a  day  and  two  filghts-a-day  fre- 
quency requirement,  the  larger  airplane  A 
cannot  compete  economically  with  smaller 
airplane  B,  because  the  profit  will  be  a  re- 
flection of  A's  cost  of  2  trips  x  $3  or  86  per 
route  mile  versus  B's  cost  of  2  trips  x  $2  or 
$4  per  route  mile— S6  vs  S4.  If  the  market 
grows  above  200.000  lbs.,  requiring  a  third 
frequency  by  airplane  B  while  still  capable 
of  being  handled  by  two  airplane  A  frequen- 
cies, the  economics  become  equal  2  trips 
x  $3=3  trips  x  $2.  Only  when  the  market 
grows  to  exceed  300.000  lbs  requiring  a 
fourth  frequency  by  airplane  B  will  airplane 
\  produce  better  profits  by  maintaining  its 
two-frequency  schedule.  Airplane  manufac- 
turers don't  use  this  analytical  approach. 
Instead  they  insist  upon  comparing  different 
airplanes  at  the  same  assumed  load  factors, 
which  technique  always  favors  the  larger 
airplane,  but  does  not  truly  represent  one 
of  the  basic  facts  of  life:  How  much  cargo 
can  actually  be  expected  to  be  on  hand  at 
departure  tlme^ 

The  moral  here  is  to  size  the  airplane  to 
your  market  and  flight  frequency,  and  don't 
be  liu-ed  entirely  by  the  projected  lower 
available  ton  mile  costs  of  new  airplanes. 

GROUND     HANDLING     FACILITIES 

Profitability,  of  course,  is  a  reflection  of 
costs  as  well  as  revenues,  and  the  most  con- 
trollable nonfllght  costs  are  In  the  area  of 
ground  handling  of  cargo.  This  subject 
should  be  sub-divided  Into  two  headings — 
one  entitled  "Etomestic  Cargo  Handling",  and 
the  other,  "International  Cargo  Handling". 
The  latter  Is  distinct,  and  incldentaUy,  at 
least  50 Tr  more  costly,  due  to  Customs'  clear- 
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ance  smd  warehousing  requlremente,  prt- 
martly  In  the  U  S. 

Domestic  cargo  handling  and  paperwork 
processing  are  relatively  simple,  and  require 
a  minimum  of  warehousing  time  by  the  air- 
line for  most  of  the  cargo.  Inbound  ship- 
ments are  unloaded  from  the  airplane,  crosa 
the  airline's  dock,  and  are  promptly  picked 
up  by  truck  for  delivery  to  the  consignee. 
Outbound  shipments  reverse  this  process, 
and  both  probably  require  palletizing  build- 
up or  breakdown  by  the  airline's  staff.  The 
economic  problem  here  Is  typical  of  any 
ground  transport  collection  and  dlsj>ersal 
system,  and  Involves  the  efBclent  use  of  man- 
power and  mechanical  equipment  related  to 
the  volume  and  rate  of  cargo  flow  at  certain 
I>ertod3  of  the  day.  week,  or  year.  There  Isn't 
very  much  new  to  say  about  this  function, 
except  to  comment  on  the  myriad  of  en- 
gineering schemes  for  mechanization.  Some 
of  these  systems  are  a  nightmare  of  Rube 
Goldberg  rollers,  elevators,  moving  belts, 
ground  and  overhead  tracks,  etc.,  which  are 
very  susceptible  to  malfunction  and  resulting 
temp>orary  failure  of  the  entire  mechanical 
system.  Simplicity  should  be  the  key  to  these 
designs,  with  adequate  provisions  for  alter- 
nate ways  of  powering  the  system  and  of 
processing  the  cargo  In  case  of  such  troubles. 
One  common  error  In  designing  mechanized 
facilities  has  been  to  predicate  the  system  on 
too  small  a  package  size  (a  heritage  from 
passenger  baggage  experience)  with  re- 
sultant low  utilization  of  the  whole  mechan- 
ical system.  Flexibility  is  necessary  in  the 
system  to  handle  readily  at  least  three  sizes 
of  shipment — less  than  pallet  size  (8  to  10 
ft.),  pallet  size,  and  more  than  pallet  size.  It 
sounds  simple,  but  many  systems  have  been 
built  to  accommodate  the  bulk  of  the  freight 
In  less  than  pallet  size. 

The  key  economic  factor  here  Is  the  effi- 
cient use  of  the  manpower,  and  I  believe  the 
Industry  Is  a  long  way  from  achieving  ac- 
ceptable levels  in  this  area.  . 

CONT.\INERS RIGHT    OR    WRONG 

One  of  the  most  highly-touted  innova- 
tions In  the  future  of  air  cargo  is  con- 
talnerlzatlon.  Tliis  promise  of  better  things 
to  come  via  containers  emanates  strangely 
enough,  from  the  surface  transport  media, 
where  considerable  success  is  being  experi- 
enced. Advantages  to  the  surface  carriers 
include  protection  from  pilferage  and  bad 
weather,  cheaper  labor  handling  costs,  high- 
er utilization  of  the  cubic  capacity  of  ships, 
and  expedited  transit  time.  The  last-men- 
tioned is  accomplished  with  intermodal 
containers,  'vhlch  can  be  transported  In  a 
sequence  of  ships,  trucks,  and  trains  with 
a  minimum  of  wasted  transfer  time. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  like  a  renegade 
on  this  subject.  I  would  like  to  take  a  posi- 
tion far  less  optimistic  on  the  future  Im- 
portance of  intermodal  containers  to  the 
air  cargo  industry.  Intermodal  containers, 
built  to  stiind  the  wear  and  tear  of  surface 
shipping,  .ire  pt.rtlcularly  unattractive  for 
airplane  use.  .A  regular  container  measuring 
8'  X  8'  X  20'  weighs  approximately  5.000  lbs. 
or  4  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  which  is  about  one- 
half  of  the  average  density  of  the  air  cargo 
It  is  designed  to  carry.  Since  air  cargo  rates 
are  primarily  based  on  weight,  who  Is  going 
to  pay  50'-  more  for  the  weight  of  the  con- 
tainer? The  answer  is  "no  one".  The  Jumbo 
Jets  of  the  future  will  be  the  first  com- 
mercial airplanes  with  a  large  enough  fuse- 
lage cross-section  to  physically  accommo- 
date the  8'  X  8'  square  ended  container, 
but  even  these  giants  will  be  severely  pe- 
nalized In  payload  if  they  must  carry  the 
Intermodal  containers  dead  weight.  The  air- 
lines' answer,  of  course,  is  to  design  their 
own  lightweight  containers  weighing  per- 
haps 1  to  2  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  which  dis- 
qualifies them  as  true  intermodal  units  due 
to  their  relative  fragility.  So  let's  forget  the 
Intermodal  container  crusade — we  can't 
afford   it — and   probably  will   never   need   It 


since  all  suitable  aviation-designed  con- 
tainers can  be  flown  and  trucked  to  final 
destination. 

However,  It  is  very  ImfKtrtant  that  airplane 
containers  be  designed  to  be  Interchangeable 
between  aircraft  types.  These  lightweight 
containers  will  serve  the  requirements  of 
security  and  reduction  of  claims  for  damage. 
In  addition,  they  must  be  packed  by  the 
shipper  or  his  agent  If  the  airline  Is  to  gain 
handling  advantages.  Most  Important,  the 
loaded  container  must  be  packed  as  densely 
as  possible.  These  contalnerlzatlon  rules  are 
air  shipping  principles  for  Increasing  revenues 
and  decreasing  costs,  which  should  permit 
reduced  rates  for  containerized  freight. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  let  me  say  a 
good  word  for  the  "poor  man's"  container, 
namely  a  flat  pallet  with  a  net  and  plastic 
covering  over  the  cargo.  This  simple  arrange- 
ment has  almost  all  the  advantages  In  air 
carriage  of  the  six-sided  container,  and  is 
much  cheaper,  easier  to  care  for.  lighter  In 
total  weight,  and  less  subject  to  the  con- 
tainer logistic  problem  of  return  to  the  owner. 
Idle  pallets  are  also  capable  of  being  stacked 
for  storage  at  terminals  without  [penalizing 
a  large  area  of  ramp  or  building  sjxice.  which 
Is  not  true  of  empty  containers. 

CARGO    SALES    SECRETS 

Thus  far  I  have  talked  about  cargo  costs 
and  rates,  airplanes,  frequencies,  and  traffic 
management,  facilities,  and  containers.  If 
an  airline  does  a  perfect  Job  v^ith  all  of  these 
factors.  It  can  still  go  broke  without  ade- 
quate sales.  Now,  with  many  of  my  com- 
petitors here  in  the  room.  I  am  going  to 
reveal  some  of  the  real  deep  secrets  of  air- 
freight sales.  This  Is  free  advice  and  I  hope 
you  fellows  will  be  able  to  put  it  to  good 
use: 

1.  Your  competitive  cargo  salesmen — espe- 
cially in  the  passenger  airlines— have  the 
easiest  Job  In  the  world.  You  are  In  a  fabu- 
lous exciting  fast-moving  Industry  which  Is 
growing  at  a  rate  of  25  to  35  ^r  a  year.  Relax, 
sit  back  and  watch  the  air  cargo  business 
pour  In. 

2.  Your  competition  In  surface  transporta- 
tion Is  periodically  crippled  with  strikes  and 
is  notorious  for  its  reputation  of  pilferage 
and  breakage.  Don't  worry  about  them,  you 
are  as  clean  as  a  whistle. 

3.  If  I'm  not  mistaken,  about  80'";^  of  your 
business  comes  from  about  10'^,  of  your  cus- 
tomers. Forget  the  other  90'7c,  and  buy 
lunches  for  the  big  10'^"  . 

4.  With  your  many  years  of  training  In  the 
passenger  end  of  the  airlines,  you  know  how 
to  reach  the  inan  on  the  street.  Therefore. 
advertise  on  the  subway  billboards,  radio 
soap  operas,  TV.  and  above  all,  take  full  page 
ads  In  leading  daily  newspapers  Why 
shouldn't  every  man,  woman  and  child  In 
the  coimtry  learn  that  you  have  45  cargo 
services  a  week  to  Duluth'? 

5  As  you  well  know,  your  real  competition 
Is  from  that  ubiquitous  group  called  cargo 
agents  and  freight  forwarders.  But  you  know 
in  your  heart  that  they  are  a  mixed  blessing 
because  they  also  can  be  your  major  custom- 
ers So  treat  them  in  a  mixed  way — all  smiles, 
cocktail  parties  and  goodies  to  their  faces, 
but  secretly  call  on  their  major  shippers 
behind  their  backs  and  try  to  return  the 
control  of  the  business  safely  into  your  own 
hands. 

6.  Yoiir  cargo  sales  job  in  the  passenger 
airline  is  doubly  easy  because  the  passenger 
airplane  baggage  compartments — the  bel- 
lies— always  have  some  empty  room  and  are 
blessed  with  frequency  of  operation  through- 
out the  day.  "Sell  beilles".  and  the  big  boss 
will  thank  you  because  he  can  then  boast  of 
a  lower  passenger  breakeven  load  factor. 
This  Is  hard  to  believe,  but  he  and  the  CAB 
subtract  belly  cargo  revenues  from  total  air- 
plane operating  costs  to  show  that  the  net 
costs  can  be  offset  by  less  revenue  from  pas- 
sengers at  the  breakeven  point.  It  sounds 
complicated,  but  it's  Just  a  statistical  trick 


to  make  the  passenger  operations  appear  to 
be  more  efficient  than  they  are. 

7.  My  last  point  Is  that  you  should  have 
no  worries  about  Job  security,  because  you  can 
always  go  back  Into  the  passenger  end  of  the 
airline  business — or  see  me  behind  the  dais 
after  lunch. 

As  you  can  see,  this  is  a  highly  competitive 
business  and  may  the  better  man  win! 


S.  3569  and  S.  3570— INTRODUCTION 
OF  TWO  BILLS  RELATING  TO  AS- 
SI  .NMENT  OP  STUDENTS  TO 
PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND  SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
appalling  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
held  the  freedom  of  choice  desegregation 
plan  of  Neiv  Kent  County.  Va..  unconsti- 
tutional. This  was  a  plan  which  gave 
every  student  the  unrestricted  and  unin- 
hibited choice  to  attend  the  school  of  his 
preference.  While  holding  that  the  New 
Kent  County  plan  was  not  a  plan  whicli 
"promises  realistically  to  work."  the 
Supreme  Court  vei-y  conveniently  ne- 
glected to  give  proper  consideration  to 
the  present  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress dealing  with  the  desegregation  of 
our  schools. 

If  this  decision  is  enforced  tliroughout 
the  country,  it  will  do  great  harm  to  the 
public  school  system  and  will  deny  par- 
ents and  school  children  the  right  to 
choose  the  school  which  they  wish  the 
children  to  attend.  It  seems  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  now  set  as  its  goal, 
as  has  the  administration,  the  bringing 
about  of  total  integ'-ation  of  schools  re- 
gardless of  consequences  and  of  the  de- 
sires of  the  parents  of  the  children  and 
regardless  of  any  laws  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  and  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary- Education  Act  of  1965  prohibits  "the 
assignment  of  students  to  public  schools 
in  order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance," 
and  tlie  first  Brown  decision  held  only 
that  State-enforced  racial  segregation  is 
a  violation  of  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  amendment. 

In  1954  and  1955  we  had  the  Brown 
decisions,  Broicn  v.  Board  of  Education 
of   Topeka.   347   U.S.   483,   349  U.S.  294 

I  hereinafter  referred  to  as  Brown  I  and 

II  or  as  the  Bix)wn  decisions) .  The  man- 
date of  Brown  I  was  clearly  stated  by  the 
Court  in  Cooper  v.  Aaron,  358  U.S.  1 
(1958 »  : 

On  May  17.  1954.  this  Court  decided  that 
enforced  racial  segregation  in  the  public 
schools  of  a  State  is  a  denial  of  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  enjoined  by  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.   (Emphasis  added.) 

I  believe  the  proper  intei-pretation  of 
the  Brown  decisions  is  stated  in  Dmvn  v. 
Board  of  Education  of  Kansas  City.  336 
F.  2d  988  '1964),  certiorari  denied  380 
U.S.  914,  where  the  10th  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  said: 

Appellants  also  contend  that  even  thougli 
the  Board  may  not  be  pursuing  a  policy  of 
intentional  segregation,  there  is  still  segre- 
gation in  fact  in  the  school  system  and  under 
the  principles  of  Brown  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, supra,  the  Board  has  a  positive  and 
affirmative  duty  to  eliminate  segregation  In 
fact  as  well  as  segregation  by  Intention. 
While  there  seems  to  be  authority  to  support 
that  contention,  the  better  rule  is  that  al- 
though, the  Fourteenth  Amendment  pro- 
hibits   segregation,    it    does    not    command 
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integration  of  the  races  in  the  public  schools 
and  Negro  children  have  no  constitutional 
right  to  have  white  children  attend  school 
icith  them. 

In  Brown  II  the  Court  concerned  it- 
self with  the  question  of  lower  court  de- 
crees that  are  "necessary  and  proper  to 
admit  I  Negro  pupils]  to  public  schools 
on  a  racially  nondiscriminatory  basis 
with  all  deliberate  speed."  I  think  it  is 
clear  that  the  Brown  decisions  were 
aimed  at  eliminating  discrimination 
rather  than  producing  some  type  of  ra- 
cial balance,  and  I  believe  a  freedom  of 
choice  plan  which  gives  the  student  an 
unrestricted  choice  to  attend  the  school 
of  his  preference  is  implicit  In  these  de- 
cisions. 

Mr.  President,  an  honest  reading  of 
the  legislative  history  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  Indicates  unequivocally  that 
the  Intent  of  Congress  in  passing  title  VI 
was  to  prevent  State-enforced  segrega- 
tion. The  purpose  of  this  title  was  not  to 
integrate  all  the  public  schools,  and  it 
neither  explicitly  nor  implicitly  author- 
izes attempts  to  eliminate  racial  imbal- 
ance. In  fact,  the  elimination  of  racial 
imbalance  is  specifically  excluded  from 
tiie  definition  of  "desegregation," 

The  Elementary  and  Secondarj'  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  as  amended  now,  says 
that  no  department  or  oifice  of  the 
United  States  while  administering  this 
program  shall  "require  the  assignment  or 
transportation  of  students  or  teachers  in 
order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance."  To 
my  way  of  thinking,  the  law  is  very 
clearly  opposed  to  tlie  policy  of  forced 
integration.  However.  HEW  has  refused 
to  follow  the  law  and  has  pursued  a  pol- 
icy which  they  are  not  authorized  to 
carry  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  two 
bills  which,  when  passed,  will  reaflBrm  the 
position  of  Congress  in  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  forced  integration.  I  am  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Cinl  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  the  Elementary  and 
Secondai-y  Act  of  1965  which  will  pro- 
hibit Federal  agencies  from  eiiforcing  a 
policy  of  forced  integration  or  from  in- 
terfering with  real  freedom-of-choice 
school  desegregation  plans.  These 
amendments  would  make  it  absolutely 
clear  to  everyone  that  Congress  is  not 
only  opposed  to  discrimination  but  is  also 
opposed  to  forced  integration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  these  two  bills  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bills 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Thurmond, 
v.ere  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
appropriately  referred,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3569 
A  bill  to  amend  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  with  respect  to  the  use  In  good 
f.alth  by  State  and  local  authorities  of 
freedom  of  choice  systems  for  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  amended 


by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  606.  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  prescribe  any  require- 
ment, or  take  any  action  to  effectuate  com- 
pliance with  any  requirement  adopted  pur- 
suant to  tills  title,  which  Is  designed  to  or 
has  the  effect  of  interfering  with  or  prohibit- 
ing the  application  or  enforcement  In  good 
faith  by  State  and  local  authorities  of  any 
system  for  student  assignment  based  on  an 
unrestricted  exercise  on  the  part  of  each 
student  of  his  freedom  to  choose  the  public 
elementary  or  secondary  school  In  which  he 
is  to  be  assigned." 


S.  3570 
.\  bill  relating  to  the  use  in  good  faith  by 
State  and  local  authorities  of  freedom  of 
choice  systems  for  the  a-sslgnment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools:  to  tlie  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
704  of  the  Elementarv  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (20  US.C.  884)  Is  amended 
by  adding.  Inimediately  preceding  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof,  a  comma  and  tlie  follow- 
ing: "or  U)  interfere  with  or  prohibit  the 
application  or  enforcement  In  good  faith  by 
State  and  local  authorities  of  any  s\-stem  for 
student  a.sslgnment  based  on  an  unrestricted 
exercise  on  the  part  of  each  student  of  his 
freedom  to  choose  the  public  elementiry  or 
secondary  school  In  which  he  Is  to  be  as- 
signed". 


resolution    (S.    Res.    297);    which    was 
placed  on  the  calendar; 
S.  Res.  297 

Resolved,  That  the  tributes  expressed  on 
the  Senate  Floor  by  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  the  Honorable  Carl  Hayden.  a  United 
States  Senator  from  the  State  of  Arizona 
and  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  announcement  of  his 
retirement  from  public  office,  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document.  In  such  format  and  to- 
gether with  such  p>ertlncnt  materials  and 
illustrations  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

Sec.  2.  There  sliall  be  printed  and  bound 
for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing that  quantity  of  additional  copies  of 
such  document  permissible  under  statutory 
limitations. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSOR   OF   BILL 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printincT,  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  3519 1  to  provide 
increased  programs  of  assistance  to  tlie 
fishing  mdustrv  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  298— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO 
GEORGE  N.  PFEIFFER 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Noith  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  the  following  original 
resolution  '  S.  R-es.  298 ) ;  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res.  298 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
George  N  Pfelffer,  widower  of  Helen  K.  Pfelf- 
fer,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  her  death,  a  sum  equal  to  two  months' 
compensation  at  the  rate  she  was  receiving 
by  law  at  tiie  time  of  her  death,  said  sum 
to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
73_CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
CREATING  A  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  IN- 
AUGURATION OF  THE  PRESIDENT- 
ELECT AND  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT- 
ELECT ON  JANUARY  20,  1969 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reixirted  an  original  concurrent  res- 
olution 'S.  Con.  Res.  73  >  creating  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Arrangements  for  the  in- 
auguration of  the  Pre.sident-elect  and 
the  Vice  President-elect  on  January  20. 
1969,  which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  reported  by  Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carohna,  which  appears 
under  a  separate  heading.  > 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  299— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO 
MARIE  T.  MUSSELMAN 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  the  following  original  reso- 
lution 'S.  Res.  299)  ;  which  was  placed 
on  the  calendar: 

S.  Res.  299 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Marie  T  Musselman,  widow  of  William  Mel- 
vin  Musselman,  an  employee  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  assigned  to  duty  In  the  Senate 
Office  Buildings  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a 
sum  equal  to  six  months'  compensation  at 
the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  In- 
clusive of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other  al- 
lowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  297— RESOLU- 
TION AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINT- 
ING OF  TRIBUTES  ON  THE  SEN- 
ATE FLOOR  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
CARL  HAYDEN  AS  A  SENATE  DOC- 
UMENT 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  the  following  original 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  WALTER  L.  NIXON,  JR.,  OF 
MISSISSIPPI.  TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
JUDGE,  SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF 
MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr,  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  desire  to  give  notice  tliat  a  public 
hearing  has  been  sclieduled  for  Wednes- 
day, June  5.  1968,  at  10:30  a.m..  in  room 
2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  Walter  L.  Nixon.  Jr.,  of 
Mississippi,  to  be  U.S.  District  Judge,  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Mississippi,  vice 
a  new  position  created  under  Public  Law 
89-372,  approved  March  18,  1966. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 
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The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick  1  chairman,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  and  mvself. 


DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY  PROTECTED 
IN  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  TRADE 
BILL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  new 
trade  bill  recommended  by  President 
Johnson  should  have  our  support.  One 
provision  which  I  would  cite  specifically 
Is  the  section  which  will  finally  give  some 
effective  relief  to  firms  and  workers  hit 
by  import  competition. 

As  we  all  know,  we  intended  to  provide 
such  relief  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962.  but  it  appears  that  we  made  the 
criteria  for  obtaining  help  too  rigid  and 
too  inflexible.  In  hearings  before  the 
Tariff  Commission,  not  one  single  firm  or 
group  of  workers  has  ever  been  able  to 
qualify  as  eligible  for  adjustment  assist- 
ance. 

The  new  bill  liberalizes  those  criteria. 
Where  increased  imports  are  a  substan- 
tial cause'  of  injury,  the  affected  firms 
and  workers  will  clearly  be  able  to  qualify 
for  assistance. 

Business  and  labor  need  this  help.  We 
must  remember  that  sometimes  Ameri- 
can industry  is  competing  in  our  domes- 
tic market  against  foreign  products 
priced  considerably  below  ours.  We.  of 
course,  have  a  technological  capability 
superior  to  that  of  most  other  countries, 
but  even  this  does  not  always  enable  us 
to  meet  the  competition  in  the  market- 
place. 

As  the  President  says  in  his  message : 

since  international  trade  strengthens  the 
nation  .is  a  whole.  It  is  only  fair  that  the 
government  assist  those  businessmen  and 
workers  who  face  serious  problems  as  a  re- 
sult of  increased  imports. 

Our  firms  and  workers  therefore  may 
need  special  consideration  and  I  am  glad 
this  bill  provides  it. 


MILITARY   THREAT  TO   CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  remarks 
appearing  on  page  14807  of  the  Record 
ot  May  23.  1968.  I  invited  attention  to  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  from  a  group  of  research  asso- 
ciates of  the  Washington  Center  of  For- 
eign Policy  Research.  They  warned  of 
the  consequences  of  any  use  of  military 
force  to  reverse  recent  promising  trends 
toward  liberalization  in  Czechoslovakia. 
The  signatories  of  that  letter  were:  Rob- 
ert E.  Osgood,  the  center's  director;  Her- 
bert S.  EHnnerstein ;  Cary  O.  Pisher: 
George  Llska:  Charles  Burton  Marshall: 
and  Edmund  Stillman. 


REINDEER  MEAT  MAKES  GOURMET 
STEAKS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  invite  attention  to  an  article  en- 
titled "Raising  Reindeer  on  the  Tundra," 
published  in  the  spring  issue  of  Our  Pub- 
lic Lands  magazine,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management's  ofiBcial  publication.  The 
article  was  written  by  John  D.  Abraham- 
son,  an  eminent  resource  economist  in 


the  Bureau  of  Indian  Aflfairs.  and  it  be- 
gins with  the  following  advice: 

When  dining  out  in  an  Alaskan  city,  or 
in  Chicago.  Portland  or  San  Francisco,  try  a 
reindeer  steak.  It's  a  gourmet  Item  for  the 
gourmet  appetite 

Far  from  being  solely  a  "gourmet 
item."  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  mar- 
keting of  reindeer  meat  has  commercial 
potential,  not  only  for  the  purposes  of 
domestic  consumption,  but  for  export 
to  foreign  markets — such  as  Japan  and 
West  Germany,  where  interest  has  al- 
ready been  demonstrated. 

As  Mr.  Abrahamson's  article  points  out, 
reindeer  were  brought  to  northwest 
Alaska  more  than  75  years  ago  as  a 
supplement  to  the  diet  of  the  Eskimos  in 
that  region.  The  expansion  of  reindeer 
ranching  by  the  Eskimo  people,  with  the 
aid  of  Federal  legislation  in  1937  and 
with  the  guidance  of  various  Govern- 
ment agencies,  has  shown  hope  for  the 
development  of  a  profitable  industry. 
Evidence  of  this  is  seen  in  the  recent 
establishment  of  the  Alaska  Reindeer 
Industry  Advisory  Committee.  The  ad- 
visory committee  is  a  cooperative  effort 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  State 
of  Alaska,  and  the  Alaska  Reindeer 
Herders  Association,  which  seeks  specifi- 
cally to  improve  and  promote  the  rein- 
deer industry. 

I  should  like  to  compliment  Mr.  Ab- 
rahamson  on  his  useful  article,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Raising  Reindeer  on  the  Tundra:  Alaskan 

Herds    PRODtJCE    Gourmet    Steaks    and    a 

PRorrr 

(By  John  D.  Abrahamson.  resource  econ- 
omist. Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs) 

When  dining  out  in  an  Alaskan  city,  or  in 
Chicago.  Portland,  or  San  Francisco,  try  a 
reindeer  steak.  It's  a  gourmet  item  for  the 
sourmet  appyetlte.  If  its  on  the  menu,  most 
likely  the  steak  came  from  Alaska,  where  In 
the  western  reaches  of  the  State  reindeer  are 
raised  by  Eskimo  herdsmen. 

Twelve  herds,  consisting  of  some  35.000 
animals  by  1965  count,  are  the  source  of  all 
commercially  produced  reindeer  meat  in 
Alaska  Eleven  of  the  herds,  locsited  on  or 
adjacent  to  the  Seward  Peninsula,  are  owned 
by  Eskimos.  One  herd,  on  Nunivak  Island,  Is 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Reindeer  production  in  Alaska  can  be 
credited  to  Yankee  whalers  from  New  Eng- 
land While  hunting  whale  in  the  Bering  Sea 
and  the  Arctic  Ocean  In  the  1870's  and  1880's, 
the  heyday  of  whaling,  whalers  also  hunted 
all  other  sea  and  land  mammals  for  their 
marketable  products  and,  to  a  much  lesser 
e.xtent.  for  food. 

These  activities  decimated  the  Eskimos' 
resources  and  left  them  in  a  precarious  condi- 
tion. Numerous  instances  of  starvation  are 
documented  in  a  report  on  the  introduction 
of  reindeer  into  Alaska  that  was  prepared  by 
Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  in  1893.  Through  the 
1890's  and  until  1910  he  was  the  General 
Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska  for  the  Bureau 
of  Education  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. Starvation  deaths  were  reported  at  Nuni- 
vak, King,  and  St  Lawrence  Islands,  and  at 
coastal  villages  from  the  Yukon-Kuskokwlm 
delta  northward  to  Point  Hope. 

CAPTAIN    HEALY 

A  significant  contribution  toward  easing 
the  plight  of  the  Eskimos  waa  made  by  the 


US  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  an  agency  of 
the  U  S.  Treasury  and  a  forerunner  of  the 
Coast  Guard  In  fact,  Capt.  M.  A.  Healy,  com- 
mander of  the  revenue  steamer  Bear,  made 
the  suggestion  to  Dr.  Jackson  that  reindeer 
might  be  the  solution  to  the  Eskimo's  prob- 
lems. Prom  1879  onward,  revenue  cutters 
made  annual  summer  visits  to  the  Alaskan 
shores  of  the  Bering  Sea.  The  officers  of  the 
revenue  service  came  to  have  an  Intimate 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  Eskimo,  for 
at  that  time  the  service  was  responsible  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Alaskan  natives.  It  admin- 
istered law  and  order,  provided  medical  serv- 
ice, and  distributed  provisions.  The  cruLses 
of  the  revenue  cutters  extended  to  the  Sibe- 
rian shores,  and  there  the  grazing  of  domes- 
ticated reindeer  by  the  Chuckchee  people 
was  observed. 

Captain  Healy  warned  of  the  gradual  ex- 
haustion of  the  native  food  supply.  Prom 
time  Immemorial,  he  wTote,  the  Eskimos  had 
lived  principally  on  whale,  seal,  walrus,  sal- 
mon, and  caribou.  In  the  persistent  hunt  of 
white  men  for  the  whale  and  walrus,  he 
noted,  the  walrus  had  largely  disappeared 
and  the  vt-hale  had  been  driven  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  native.  The  disappearance  of 
the  mammals  ended  a  major  source  of  the 
food  supply,  and  starvation  and  gradtial  ex- 
tinction of  the  people  appeared  inevitable  In 
the  near  future. 

reindeer    from    SIBERIA 

As  a  replacement  for  the  resources  lost  to 
whalers.  Captain  Healy  and  Dr.  Jackson  ob- 
tained over  a  4-year  period  about  1.300  rein- 
deer from  Siberia.  These  were  transported  to 
the  Seward  Peninsula  where  the  first  Alaskan 
reindeer  herds  were  established.  The  herds 
fluorlshed  in  the  early  years.  Under  close 
herding,  the  reindeer  population  almost  ex- 
ploded. Increasing  as  much  as  25  to  33 ij  per- 
cent annually. 

Nonnatlves  began  to  see  possibilities  in  a 
thriving  commercial  reindeer  Industry.  Ample 
and  free  ranges,  rapid  rates  of  reproduction, 
and  low  operating  costs  attracted  white  peo- 
ple to  the  Industry. 

By  the  late  1920's  and  early  1930's  it  wa.= 
estimated  that  the  reindeer  had  increased 
to  more  than  630,000  animals.  Then  a  de- 
cline set  in.  Large-scale  operations  led  to 
Imprudent  practices  and  to  a  rapid,  disas- 
trous drop  in  numbers  of  reindeer.  Deple- 
tion of  ranges,  inadequate  herding,  and  at- 
t.icks  by  an  increased  number  of  wolves,  all 
combined  to  bring  ruin  to  the  indtistry. 

The  depletion  of  the  ranges  was  due  to 
excessive  grazing  and  trampling  in  many 
areas  during  both  summer  and  winter.  Fires 
set  by  prospectors  and  miners  also  damaged 
the  ranges.  Inadequate  herding  was  attrib- 
utable to  hardships  experienced,  crude  range 
facilities,  absentee  ownership,  village  attrac- 
tions, and  failure  to  understand  the  habits 
and  requirements  of  the  deer.  The  lack  o:' 
herding  led  to  losses  by  wolves  and  bear, 
to  starvation,  and  the  deer  straying  away 
with  herds  of  caribou.  These  and  numerous 
other  factors,  both  physical  and  economic, 
contributed  to  the  decline  of  the  Industry, 

THE    "REINDEER    ACT" 

Following  the  decline,  the  Congress,  by  the 
Reindeer  Act  of  1937,  provided  for  the  liqui- 
dation or  nonnative  interests  through  the 
purchase  of  capital  equipment  and  all  re- 
maining reindeer.  Today  there  are  the  12 
herds,  which  were  mentioned  earlier,  that  are 
producing  meat  for  the  commercial  market. 
There  are.  in  addition,  four  other  herds.  One 
of  these  Is  to  be  used  In  various  husbandry 
and  feeding  experiments,  and  another  is 
native-owned  but  has  not  been  under  control 
and  m^^nagement  for  many  years.  Two  are  the 
remnants  of  community  herds,  a  type  of  en- 
terprise once  encouraged  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  a  source  of  native  subsistence. 
The  community  herds  have  been  less  than 
successful  because  no  villagers  care  to  bear 
responsibility  for  them.  They  have  not  been 
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subjected   to  husbandry  practices  and  have 
been  treated  much   like  game  animals. 

Native  reindeer  herdsmen  have  faced  so 
many  serious  handicaps  that  It  Is  surprising 
the  Industry  has  persisted  at  all.  Chief  among 
the  handicaps  are  environmental,  cultural, 
and  economic  conditions.  While  reindeer  ap- 
parently thrive  under  the  harsh  subpolar 
climate,  and  on  the  tundra,  which  is  shunned 
by  other  large  mammals,  man  endures  only 
by  being  ever  careful  and  prepared  to  meet 
unexpected  emergencies  and  dangers.  The 
Eskimo's  culture  orients  him  to  the  main- 
tenance of  reindeer  as  reserves  to  meet  sub- 
sistence needs  while  his  enterprise  Is  designed 
for  a  cash-based  economy  geared  for  the 
marketplace  and.  as  such,  demands  husban- 
dry practices  of  at  least  a  modest  order. 
Barter,  directly  and  on  a  credit  basis,  is  still 
the  predominant  means  by  which  he  obtains 
goods  from  the  local  trader.  The  exchange  of 
cash  or  the  use  of  bank  reserves  are  still 
largely  beyond  his  acceptable  understanding. 

MANAGEMENT    PROGRAM    ESTABLISHED 

His  adaption  to  these  new  cultural  and 
economic  patterns  and  practices  has  lagged 
for  reasons  not  entirely  within  his  control. 
For  years  teachers  in  the  native  schools 
carried  the  responsibility  for  supervising  and 
advising  the  herdsmen  on  reindeer  manage- 
ment practices.  They  were  Ill-prepared  for 
this  task,  being  trained  In  education  of  chil- 
dren and  not  In  animal  husbandry.  Only  In 
the  early  1950's  was  a  continuing  manage- 
ment program  established  In  the  Branch  of 
Land  Operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  trained  supervisory  personnel 
employed. 

The  reindeer  Industry  has  experienced  its 
greatest  frustrations  with  marketing  prob- 
lems, beginning  with  slaughter.  Unlike  stock- 
men elsewhere,  reindeer  men  have  had  to 
perform  the  entire  gamut  of  actlvltes  from 
raising  the  deer  to  slaughtering  to  marketing. 
The  inability  to  readily  move  prime  animals 
and  culls  off  the  range  and  on  to  the  market- 
place on  a  systematic  basis  Is  currently  slow- 
ing the  establishment  of  Improved  herd  man- 
agement practices. 

Activities  initiated  in  the  past  2  years,  how- 
ever, are  already  bringing  Improvements. 
Reindeer  men  have  established  their  own 
organization,  the  Northwest  Alaska  Reindeer 
Herders  Association,  to  bring  about  greater 
cooperative  effort  and  general  improvements 
to  the  Industry.  This  organization  led  last 
year  to  the  design  of  a  herdman's  record- 
book  for  maintaining  accounts  and  a  record 
of  husbandry  activities.  On  his  request,  each 
herdowner  was  given  personal  Instruction  In 
using  the  recordbook. 

SIGNIFICANT  ACTION 

Possibly  the  most  significant  action  for 
long-range  benefits  took  place  in  late  1967 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Alaska  Rein- 
deer Industry  Advisory  Committee.  Its  pur- 
poses are  to  furnish  leadership,  obtain  tech- 
nical assistance  and  economic  aid,  and  pro- 
mote education  and  training  for  the  people 
participating  in  the  industry.  Participants 
are  the  Northwest  Alaska  Reindeer  Herders 
Association,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  the  State 
of  Alaska.  BIA  has  had  administrative  respon- 
sibility for  the  ranching  aspects  of  the  In- 
dustry but  will  relinquish  these  responsibil- 
ities as  the  native  leadership  develoi>s  skills 
to  assume  them.  The  ranges  are  under  the 
administrative  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  BLM  will  continue  to 
manage  the  habitat  and  to  determine  the 
suitability  of  new  areas  for  reindeer  grazing. 
The  State  of  Alaska  will  assume  responsibility 
for  advice,  guidance,  and  promotion  of  the 
slaughtering,  processing,  and  marketing  as- 
pects of  the  Industry. 

Benefits  from  the  reindeer  industry  are 
several.  It  offers  employment  to  natives  as 
full-time  or  jmrt-time  herders,  as  helpers 
during  roundups,  and  as  employees  in 
slaughtering.  The  reindeer  are  also  a  standby 


reserve  to  meet  the  possible  need  for  another 
sources  of  food  in  the  event  of  a  disastrous 
shortage  arising  from  unsuccessful  hunting 
or  fishing. 

INCOME  FROM  REINDEER 

In  1963,  for  example.  240  families  received 
some  income,  and  100  families  received  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  their  Income,  from 
privately  owned  reindeer  operations.  As- 
suming a  conservative  number  of  five  persons 
per  family,  then  some  1,200  persons  received 
some  benefits,  and  around  500  f>ersons  de- 
rived a  substantial  portion  of  their  livelihood 
from  reindeer.  The  government  herd  at 
Nunivak  Island  also  considerably  benefits 
the  natives  there. 

Bordering  the  length  of  the  Bering  Sea 
coast  southward  from  the  Seward  Peninsula 
is  a  broad  area  of  tundra  that  is  unused  ex- 
cept by  small  fur-bearing  animals  and  large 
numbers  of  nesting  waterfowl.  The  water- 
fowl congregate  at  streams,  lakes,  and  ponds 
near  the  coastal  fringes  Away  from  these 
areas,  there  is  no  productive  use  lor  the 
tundra  except  as  reindeer  ranges.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  about  85  million  acres  could 
citxry  about  400,000  head  and  provide  full 
support  for  approximately  5,600  people,  and 
partial  support  for  an  additional  11.000  peo- 
ple. The  reindeer  industry  offers  a  significant 
economic  development  potential  for  this  ex- 
tensive area  which  has  few  resources  on 
which  to  build  a  self-sustaining  economy  to 
meet  tlie  needs  of  its  future. 


HUMAN     RIGHTS     CONTRADICTION 
IN  THIS  NATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in- 
tensifying efforts  in  this  country  in  the 
field  of  human  rights  is  just  plain  essen- 
tial if  we  arc  to  advance  the  cause  of 
humanity  throughout  the  world. 

We  all  recognize,  quite  readily,  the  in- 
herent dignity  and  the  equal  and  in- 
alienable rights  of  all  members  of  the 
human  family.  These  represent  the  foun- 
dation not  only  of  freedom  and  justice, 
but  also  of  peace.  However,  we  have  got 
to  do  something  more  than  commit  our- 
selves to  mere  words. 

The  recent  United  Nations  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Human  Rights,  held 
in  Teheran.  Iran,  evaluated  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  United  Nations  role  in  the 
field  of  human  rights  and  is  now  engaged 
in  preparing  a  program  of  further 
measures. 

■Various  governments,  agencies,  and 
others  are  also  compiling  special  pro- 
grams for  the  balance  of  1968  which  is 
regarded  as  the  International  Human 
Rights  Year. 

Our  Nation  has  lost  considerable  pres- 
tige among  the  countries  of  the  world  for 
its  failure  to  pass  the  Human  Rights 
Convention.  I  think  it  is  time  we  halted 
this  contradiction  between  this  coimtry's 
proven  commitment  to  human  rights  and 
our  egregious  failure  to  join  interna- 
tionally in  aflBrming  the  dignity  of  man- 
kind. 

Again,  I  genuinely  urge  the  Senate  to 
force  its  approval  of  the  Human  Rights 
Conventions  on  Genocide,  Freedom  of 
Association,  Political  Rights  of  Women, 
and  Forced  Latwr. 


OUR  ESSENTIAL  DOMESTIC  PRO- 
GRAMS SHOULD  NOT  BE  CUT— 
OUR  FIRST  DUTY  IS  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month,  the  executive  council  of  the 
AFL-CIO  aruiounced  that  the  AFL-CIO 


is  unalterably  opposed  to  the  meataxe 
approach  to  cutting  Uie  budget,  stressing 
that — 

Essential  programs  must  be  maintained 
and  expanded. 

The  desirability  of  attending  to  the 
pressing  domestic  needs  of  our  Nation 
is  clear.  We  will  not  solve  them  by  eva- 
sion or  by  the  appearance  of  ignorance 
on  tlie  part  of  Federal  agencies  or  the 
Congress. 

Our  domestic  crisis  will  not  vanish  il 
we  ignore  it  and  slight  it  by  inadequate 
funding. 

Cuts  in  education  are  inexcusable. 
They  cannot  be  justified  on  any  basis. 

Our  affluent  society  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  its  people's  health,  as  is  happen- 
ing. 

The  drive  to  depwUute  our  rivers  and 
lakes  and  the  atmosphere  we  breathe 
cannot  be  interrupted  without  losing  the 
benefits  of  the  starts  we  have.  To  stop 
now  or  cut  back  would  be  highly  waste- 
ful. 

Resource  development  is  not  only  es- 
•scntial  for  itself  but  it  keeps  unemploy- 
ment at  a  minimum. 

No  need  exists  in  1968  for  any  citizen 
to  go  hungrj'. 

No  child  or  adult  at  this  time  in  our 
history  should  suffer  from  a  lack  of  food 
or  from  malnutrition. 

Obvioi_->ly  we  must  solve  first  things 
first.  I  would  put  the  immediate  em- 
phasis on  the  ending  of  unnecessary- 
hunger,  and  I  would  hope  that  through 
the  cooperation  of  all  levels  of  our  gov- 
ernment— Federal,  State,  and  local— we 
will  do  this  as  quickly  as  possible.  By 
■quickly"  I  mean  days,  not  months. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  neglected  other 
crisis  areas.  We  must  attend  to  our  needs 
in  the  fields  of  health,  education,  and 
welfare.  As  a  nation,  we  should  fund 
adequately  our  war  on  poverty  and  our 
war  on  crime.  We  can  fuiid  our  domestic 
programs  if  we  cut  wasteful  foreign  aid 
exjjenditures,  our  space  program  and  our 
bloated  mihtary  expenditures,  the  latter 
which  threatens  to  exceed  $10'2  billion  in 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

This  week  we  passed  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968,  a  meas- 
ure which  contains  a  number  of  provi- 
sions aimed  directly  at  establishing  a 
program  that  will  help  provide  home- 
ownership  for  lower  income  families, 
make  it  possible  for  lower  income  fam- 
ilies to  obtain  rental  and  cooperative 
liousing  and  provide  some  new  ways  to 
help  meet  the  urban  crisis  of  the  cities. 

It  makes  good  sense  for  families  to  be 
able  to  buy  homes.  The  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  provides 
the  subsidy  which  will  make  this  possible 
for  families  in  the  general  income  range 
of  $3,000  to  $7,000.  Concommitantly,  this 
should  make  our  housing  industry- 
healthier  and  bolster  our  sagging  limiber 
industr>'. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968  is  a  far-reaching  bill.  It 
provides  for  improvements  in  urban  re- 
newal and  urban  plai^ming,  mass  trans- 
portation, national  flood  insurance,  an 
extended  housing  program  which  looks 
ahead  10  years  and  an  expanded  model 
cities  program  which  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  $1  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1970  for  supplementar>'  grants  and  for 
other  purposes  under  the  model  cities 
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program.  The  urban  renewal  demonstra- 
tion grant  program  is  amended  to  permit 
grants  to  nonprofit  organizations  as  well 
as  public  bodies  and  the  maximum  level 
of  Federal  assistance  for  a  demonstra- 
tion project  is  increased  from  two-thirds 
maximum  to  90  jiercent.  I  believe  this 
may  enable  us  to  find  new  and  creative 
ways  to  deal  with  urban  blight  and  the 
age-old  slum  problems. 

Of  special  interest  to  Alaskans  is  sec- 
tion 1515  of  S.  3497.  which  extends  the 
date  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  is  required  to  report 
his  findings  and  recommendations  on 
earthquake  insurance  to  June  30,  1969. 
The  time  extension  will,  I  hope,  allow 
the  Secretary  to  give  Congress  a  better 
report  and  m  turn  make  it  ix>ssible  to 
provide  the  needed  relief  to  residents  of 
areas  which  are  threatened  by  earth- 
quakes. 

But  the.se  impiovements  contained  in 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Envelopment 
Act  of  1968,  as  reported  and  as  amended 
on  the  floor,  will  do  no  good  whatsoever 
if  they  are  not  funded. 

An  editorial,  written  by  Philip  H. 
Abelson.  and  published  in  the  May  17, 
1968.  issue  of  Science,  correctly  states 
that  Federal  support  of  research  buys 
more  than  research.  Says  Science: 

It  pays  for  graduate  education.  leads  to 
Improved  teaclilng  of  undergraduates,  and 
facilitates  initiatives.  In  deploring  budget 
cuts,  university  and  administrators  have  a 
good  case,  and  they  should  be  listened  to. 

Science  observes  that  some  State- 
supported  schools  derive  30  percent  of 
their  total  budgets  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Yet  of  the  proposed  budget 
cut  of  S4  billion  at  a  minimum,  we  hear 
today  that  at  least  SI  billion  is  to  be 
taken  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  i 

How  nearsighted  are  we? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  May  13. 
1968,  statement  on  indiscriminate  budget 
slashing  by  the  AFL^CIO  and  the  text 
of  the  Science  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
St.^tement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Execl'tive  CotrN- 

CTL    OS    Budget    Sl.^shing,    Washington, 

DC  .  M.\Y  13.  1968 

The  .-^FI^CIO  is  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  meat-axe  approach  to  cutting  the  budg- 
et. We  believe  every  federal  expenditure 
must  be  considered  on  the  merit,  need  and 
priority  of  individual  programs. 

Obviously  some  expenditure  reductions  are 
possible  because  they  involve  postponable 
items  and  '.ess-urgent  needs.  Continuing  ef- 
forts should  be  made  to  eliminate  the  types 
of  wasteful  expenditures  that  develop  lii  all 
large  enterprises,  both  private  and  govern- 
ment. 

But  essential  programs  must  be  maintained 
and  expanded. 

So  it  follows  that  we  are  appalled  by  the 
recent  action  of  the  House-Senate  conferees 
In  slashing  the  budget  without  regard  to  the 
merit,  need  or  priority  of  individual  pro- 
grams. 

Instead  of  responding  affirmatively  to  the 
President's  challenge  to  the  Congress  to  de- 
monstrate legislative  statesmanship,  the 
conferees  accepted  the  counsel  of  those  who 
have  little  faith  in  America. 

To  our  mind,  pressing  domestic  problems 
demand  Immediate  attention,  not  avoidance. 


America's  urban  crisis,  its  housing  short- 
age, its  educational  needs,  its  pockets  of 
poverty-stricken  citizens  and  shortage  of 
health-care  and  antl-pollutlon  facilities  re- 
quire expanded  action,  not  slashing  cutbacks. 
If  Congress  rises  to  Its  responslbllitiee.  It 
will  Increase — not  cut — appropriations  for 
such  efforts. 

As  we  have  said  before,  we  will  support  a 
fair  and  equitable  tax  Increase  on  a  tem- 
porary basis. 

But  the  actions  proposed  by  the  conferees 
will  set  the  United  States  on  a  course  that 
can  lead  only  to  chaos  In  domestic  and  In- 
ternational policies. 

Therefore,  we  Intend  to  oppose  with  all 
our  strength  all  Indiscriminate  budget  slash- 
ing. 

|Prom  Science.  May  17.  1968] 
Effects  op  Cuts  in  Federal  Support  of 
University  Research 
Universities  are  dependent  on  federal 
funds.  Some  state-supported  schools  derive 
30  percent  of  their  total  budgets  from  the 
federal  government.  Science  departments  of 
such  institutions  obtain  most  of  the  money 
needed  for  graduate  training  as  a  by-product 
of  support  for  research.  Many  private  institu- 
tions are  heavily  dependent  on  government 
funds.  Some  obtain  more  than  80  percent  of 
their  budgets  from  Washington.  Funds  for 
the  conduct  of  research  and  for  graduate 
training  at  even  the  highly  endowed  schools 
come  almost  entirely  from  federal  sources. 

With  this  background  in  mind,  I  recently 
asked  administrators  at  1'2  great  universitlM 
(or  their  estimates  of  the  effects  of  proposed 
cuts  In  the  federal  support  of  research.  All 
responded  frankly  and  Indicated  that  the 
consequences  of  cuts  had  been  imder  study 
at  their  institutions.  They  were  gravely  con- 
cerned and  felt  that  heavy  damage  to  their 
schools  and  to  higher  education  might  occur. 
All  agreed  that  they  would  give  a  high  prior- 
ity to  meeting  commitments  to  their  staff 
and  said  that,  even  if  there  was  no  federal 
funds  for  research,  they  would  provide  for 
the  tenured  faculty.  The  reduced  population 
of  graduate  students  on  campus  next  year 
will  probably  be  supported.  Most  vulnerable 
to  effects  of  cuts  are  the  postdoctoral  fellows 
and  technical  supporting  staff.  A  cut  In  fed- 
eral support  would  result  In  a  much  larger 
drop  In  research  output.  Postdoctoral  fellows 
are  among  the  most  creative  scholars  on  cam- 
pus. Without  supporting  technical  staff,  the 
complex  equipment  vital  to  modern  research 
would  be  Inefficiently  used  Operating  under 
restricted  budgets,  the  professors  would  es- 
chew chancy  Initiative  involving  new  equip- 
ment in  favor  of  safe  investigations  employ- 
ing items  already  at  hand. 

While  the  most  disruptive  effects  of  a 
budget  cut  would  be  manifest  In  the  science 
departments,  the  entire  faculty  would  feel 
stringency.  For  example,  at  one  top  private 
university,  the  annual  cost  of  operating  the 
computer  center  is  $3  million.  This  cost, 
which  is  highly  inelastic,  is  met  by  users 
supported  on  government  grants  and  con- 
tracts. A  drop  in  federal  funds  would  exacer- 
bate the  institution's  deficit  during  the  next 
fiscal  year.  The  deficit  would  deepen  for  an- 
other reason.  The  tiniversity  is  seared  to 
handle  a  certain  volume  of  activity.  It  will 
be  difficult  to  reduce  overhead  costs  quickly 
enough  to  avoid  further  deficits  if  federal 
funds  are  diminished. 

At  a  number  of  large  state  universities, 
overhead  from  federal  grants  has  had  cata- 
lytic effects.  Legislators  are  willing  to  pay  for 
cutting  the  grass  but  not  to  provide  for  large 
lt«ms  of  equipment  or  funds  for  new  Initia- 
tives. Some  university  administrators  have 
been  able  to  retain  control  of  overhead  on 
grants.  These  funds  have  been  used  for  com- 
puter facilities,  matching  funds  for  construc- 
tion of  science  buildings,  and  even  support 
for  the  humanities.  One  \ice  president  told 
me  that  a  first  casualty  resulting  from  a  drop 


In  support  of  the  physical  sciences  would  be 
new  studies  of  urban  problems. 

Federal  support  of  research  buys  more 
than  research.  It  pays  for  graduate  educa- 
tion, leads  to  improved  teaching  of  under- 
graduates, and  facilitates  initiatives.  In  de- 
ploring budget  cuts,  university  administra- 
tors have  a  good  case,  and  they  should  be 
listened  to. 

Philip  H.  Abelson. 


THE      INTERNATIONAL      DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wi.'^h  t. 
express  my  disappointment  that  commit- 
tees of  both  the  House  and  Senate  have 
postponed  the  consideration  of  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association — 
IDA — authorization  bill.  While  it  is  un- 
derstandable that  the  committees  may 
give  priority  to  other  legislation.  I  am 
hopeful  that  action  on  the  IDA  authori- 
zation will  not  be  deferred  indefinitely. 

The  importance  of  IDA  to  U.S.  foreign 
aid  jiolicy  sho'uld  not  be  underestimated. 
IDA  represents  international  cooperation 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  low- 
income  countries.  IDA  represents  the  ef- 
fort to  channel  more  aid  and  resources 
into  multilateral  channels  in  order  to 
minimize  the  political  and  military  en- 
tanglements of  unilateral  aid  while  maxi- 
mizing the  constructive  impact  of  the  aid. 
IDA  represents  the  willingness  of  18  other 
developed  nations  to  share  with  the 
United  States  the  responsibility  to  help 
less  f 01  'unate  nations.  IDA  represents 
the  commitment  of  other  developed  na- 
tions to  contribute,  as  a  group,  60  percent 
of  the  funds  required. 

Fundamentally,  IDA  provides  poor 
countries  with  loans  on  very  favorable 
terms  for  high-priority  development 
projects.  Thus,  low-income  countries 
which  cannot  afford  conventional  for- 
eign-exchange loans  may  finance  de- 
velopment programs  and  maintain  some 
momentum  for  progress. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  idea  of  an 
international  development  association 
was  first  formally  proposed  in  a  Senate 
resolution  adopted  with  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  1958.  By  September  1960.  IDA 
was  operating  with  the  support  of  most 
of  the  member  countries  of  the  World 
Bank.  Now.  98  of  the  World  Bank's  mem- 
ber countries  have  joined  IDA. 

Some  critics  have  stated  that  the  IDA 
authorization  request  might  aggravate 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  However, 
an  agreement  reached  within  the  asso- 
ciation provides  that  none  of  the  U.S. 
contribution  shall  be  used  except  for 
purchases  in  the  United  States  during 
the  next  3  fiscal  years  and.  if  the  pay- 
ments problem  persists,  for  as  long 
thereafter  as  possible.  Thus,  at  least  for 
the  next  3  fiscal  years,  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  IDA  can  have  no  appreciable  effect 
on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  for  every 
$2  the  United  States  contributes  to  IDA, 
other  nations  will  contribute  $3.  This 
principle  of  matching  funds  was  an  Im- 
portant departure  when  IDA  was  estab- 
lished. It  is  still  important  and  deserves 
the  continuing  support  of  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

Even  if  it  were  necessary  to  cut  the 
AID  authorization  the  same  amount,  I 
believe  it  would  be  far  better  to  put  the 
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fimds  to  work  in  IDA.  We  would  be 
spending  40-cent  dollars,  since  our  funds 
would  be  matched  one  and  one-half 
times  by  other  contributing  nations.  In- 
vestments would  have  the  expert  super- 
vision of  the  World  Bank  staff.  Repay- 
nients  would  be  made  to,  and  collected 
by,  the  World  Bank  rather  than  the  U.S. 
Government. 

I  urge  Senators  to  study  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  its  fund- 
i  ig.  its  procedures,  its  activities.  If  they 
do.  I  am  confident  that  we  shall  move 
aliead  in  this  session  to  approve  the  IDA 
authorization. 


BURIED  AT  SEA 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday. May  28.  in  a  full-page  advertise- 
ment'in  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post,  the  AFLr-CIO  Mari- 
time Committee  made  veiy  clear  its  posi- 
tion on  the  administration's  merchant 
marine  policy.  This  policy  was  outlined 
by  SecretaiY  of  Transportation  Boyd 
when  he  appeared  before  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, on  Monday.  May  20. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the 
.statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Maritime 
Committee,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
i!iat  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Soviets  Are  Burying  Us  at  Sea 
In  20  years,  the  United  States  merchant 
marine  has  sunk  from  the  world's  greatest 
t3  sixth  place — and  we  are  sinking  faster 
t'Xlay  than  ever  before.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Soviet  Unioji  is  building  its  merchant  fleet — 
passenger  ships,  freighters,  tankers  and  fish- 
ing vessels — faster  than  any  other  country. 
Right  now,  the  Soviet  Union  with  Its  own 
shtps  is  able  to  ."iupply  all  Us  far-flung 
fronts — Including  North  Vietnam  and  Cuba — 
for  Communist  military  and  economic  pene- 
tration. It  is  continuing  to  build  at  a  rate 
that  will  give  the  Soviet  Union  the  world's 
most  powerful  merchant  marine  within  a  few 
.'ihort  years — unless  our  country  wakes  up. 

Three  years  ago.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  said  that  he  would  recommend 
to  the  nation  a  positive  maritime  policy  to 
stem  the  disastrous  decline  of  our  merchant 
marine.  Not  until  last  week  did  the  Admin- 
istration deliver  any  policy  recommendations 
to  Congress.  And  instead  of  a  positive  pro- 
gram, the  White  House  has  proposed  that 
the  United  States  abandon  Its  historic  role 
as  a  maritime  nation. 

In  essence,  tiie  proposals  which  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Alan  Boyd  outlined  to  Con- 
gress would  have  the  United  States  abandon 
any  responsibility  for  maintaining  an  Amer- 
ican-fl.ig  merchant  marine  beyond  bare  de- 
fen.se  requirements. 

What  will  this  mean  to  you? 
Does  your  work  Involve  Imported  raw  ma- 
terials or  parts?  Is  some  of  the  product  you 
help  produce  sold  abroad?  If  so,  you  have  a 
particularly  vital  stake  In  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  Under  the  Administration 
proposals,  what  we  can  send  abroad  or  re- 
ceive from  overseas  will  depend  on  the  ships 
foreign  countries  see  fit  to  put  In  our  trade 
and  we  will  have  to  pay  the  freight  rates 
they  choose  to  charge.  For  want  of  ships  of 
our  own.  our  ability  to  compete  in  world 
trade  can  be  crippled. 

Do  you  Intend  to  do  any  traveling  by  ship? 
Without  American-flag  ships  you  will  have 
no  choice  but  to  take  your  chances  with  the 
inferior  safety  requirements  of  foreign-flag 
ships.  No  other  ships  in  the  world  maintain 


the  strict  safety  standards  required  on  U.S. 
Hag  ships. 

Do  you  pay  tiixes?  Under  the  Administra- 
tion proposals,  skills  of  most  of  the  men  who 
sail  and  build  our  ships  will  go  down  the 
drain.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jobs  will  be 
lost  forever;  public  welfare  roles  will  in- 
crease. 

Do  you  believe  America  must  be  able,  re- 
gardless of  cost,  to  fulfill  Its  responsibilities 
iis  leader  of  the  free  world?  Under  the  Ad- 
ministration proposal  our  strength  and  our 
posture  as  a  world  leader  will  be  gravely  Im- 
paired. In  time  of  emergency,  even  our  armed 
forces  overseas  would  have  to  depend  for 
sui)plies  on  tlie  ships  we  can  beg.  borrow  or 
buv  from  foreign  governments. 

The  cost  o:  maintaining  an  adequate  mer- 
chant marine  under  our  own  flag  Is  rela- 
tively modest.  The  cost  of  failure  to  do  so  is 
more  than  our  nation  can  afford.  Without  a 
strong  merchant  marine  under  our  own  flag 
manned  by  skilled  loyal  .American  seamen 
otir  country  can  be  crippled  economically, 
the  value  of  the  dollar  jeopardized,  our  in- 
dustries isolated  from  their  markets  and 
tlieir  sources  of  supply— and  In  an  emer- 
gency we  can  be  made  helpless. 

Should  American  ships  be  left  to  disappear 
from  tiie  oceans?  We  think  not. 

.Should  our  own  government  help  make 
the  Communist  leaders'  threat  to  "bury  us 
on  the  high  seas"  come  true?  We  think  not. 
We  believe  that  our  country  can  well  af- 
ford the  cost  of  the  limited  government  as- 
sistance necessary  to  keep  the  American  flag 
flying  on  our  ships.  Every  other  maritime 
nation  provides  such  assistance  to  their 
.ships.  We  believe  that  for  our  country  to  do 
otherwise  is  not  only  false  economy  but  a 
cold  clear  threat  to  our  country's  Interests. 
Many  Congressional  leaders  agree.  Do  you? 
Write  to  us  at;  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Com- 
mittee, 100  Indiana  Avenue,  N.W..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  2001.  We  will  see  that  your  senti- 
ments are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
White  House  and  Congress. 

National  Maritime  Union  of  America, 
AFL-CIO.  36  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY.  10011,  Joseph  Curran.  Presi- 
dent National  Marine  Engineers  Bene- 
ficial Association.  AFI^CIO.  17  Battery 
Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004,  Jesse  M. 
Calhoon.  Pre.^ident  American  Radio 
.Association,  AFL-CIO,  270  Madison 
Ave..  New  York.  N.Y.  10016,  William  R. 
Steinberg,  President'  International 
Longshoremen's  Association,  AFL-CIO. 
17  Battery  Place.  New  York.  N  Y.  10004, 
Thomas  W.  Gleason,  President  .'Inter- 
national Organization  of  Master  Mates 
and  Pilots,  AFL-CIO.  39  Broadway, 
New  York,  N,Y.  10006,  Captain  Lloyd 
W.  Sheldon,  President  United  Steel 
Workers  of  America.  AFL-CIO,  Great 
Lakes  Seamen,  Local  5000,  1219  Su- 
perior Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44114. 
Carroll  T.  Armstrong,  President  In- 
dustrial Union  of  Marine  and  Ship- 
building Workers  of  America.  1126  Six- 
teenth Street  N W.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036,  John   J.   Grogan,  President, 


UNITED  STATES-WESTERN  EUROPE 

Mr,  .JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  brief  but  very 
productive  visit  to  Europe,  where  I  was 
chairman  of  a  meeting  of  the  Political 
Committee  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly held  in  Brussels  on  May  20,  and 
honored  .speaking  commitments  in 
Frankfurt  on  May  21  and  in  Rome  on 
May  22.  In  addition,  I  was  able  to  meet 
■with  our  distinguished  chief  negotia- 
tors in  Paris — Ambassadors  Harriman 
and  Vance — and  to  have  a  most  re- 
warding audience  with  His  Holiness 
Pope  Paul. 


I  spoke  in  the  Senate  last  Friday  about 
the  Paris  peace  talks,  in  fulfillment  of 
an  undertaking  1  had  made  to  Governor 
Harriman  and  based  on  my  conversa- 
tions with  hmi  in  Paris  and  with  Pope 
Paul. 

Inasmuch  as  the  speeches  I  gave  in 
Frankfurt  and  in  Rome,  which  were  also 
tabled  as  discussion  papers  at  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly,  provoked  much 
thought  m  European  circles,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  matters  of  possible  in- 
terest to  Senators. 

In  Frankfurt  I  spoke  on  the  subject 
"The  United  States  and  Europe— After 
Vietnam."  This  .speech  olfers  a  broad 
conceptual  framework  for  the  modern- 
ization and  expansion  of  the  overall 
United  States-European  relationship  in 
the  decade  ahead.  In  Rome  I  spoke  on 
a  more  specific  subject — the  new  situa- 
tion in  the  Mediterranean  basin— result- 
ing from  new  U.S.S.R.  actions  there — 
which  must  be  of  urgent  concern  to  the 
whole  Western  community.  This  speech 
is  entitled  "A  New  Role  lor  NATO"  and 
offers  siiecific  proposals  for  counteract- 
ing the  great  new  Soviet  push  to  flank 
NATO  to  the  south  and  east. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  United  fcT.^Tts  and  Europe— .'Vfter 

VIETN.^M 

I  By  Senator  J.^coB  K.  Javitsi 
The  present  structure  of  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe  hai  grown  ob- 
solete m  many  respects.  The  great  task  ahead 
is  to  modernize  this  relationship. 

One  major  contributing  factor  to  the  prob- 
lem of  obsolescence  in  the  relationship  has 
been  the  ever-growing  prcoccupilon  of  the 
United  States  with  the  Vietnam  war  follow- 
ing the  great  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  late  1962. 
The  opening  of  the  preliminary  Vietnam 
peace  talks  in  Paris  hopefully  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  an  end  to  that  war,  and  to  the 
U.S.  preoccupation  with  Southeast  Asia. 

Once  again,  in  a  way  that  has  not  been  true 
since  the  immediate  post  World  War  II  pe- 
riod, the  nature  of  our  relationship  with 
Europe  will  be  the  prime  concern  of  our  na- 
tional attention.  In  lt5  broadest  sense,  the 
question  to  be  decided  is  how  best  to  organize 
the  1.000  billion  dollar  productive  capacity  of 
Western  Europe  and  North  America  to  assure 
our  collective  security,  our  mutual  prosper- 
ity and  the  full  blossoming  of  our  Individual 
national  lives. 

The  United  States  has  achieved  an  awesome 
superpower  status.  What  we  want  from 
Europe  is  a  partnership  in  the  exercise  of  that 
power  in  pursuit  of  the  highest  values  and 
objectives  of  western  civilization.  We  seek 
partnership  with  Europe— not  hegemony  or 
domination.  We  are  neither  content  nor  com- 
fortable with  the  new  role  history  would 
thrust  upon  us— the  unilateral  exercise  of 
almost  Incredible  "stiperpower." 

Let  me  make  It  clear,  however,  that  the 
United  States  cannot  favor  the  development 
of  a  seU-centered  and  self-contained  Eu- 
rope— as  a  so-called  third  force  superpower — 
to  arbitrate  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Unionl  This  seems  to  be  the 
GaulUst  objective.  But  the  United  SUtes  Is 
not  Interested  In  Europe  as  an  intermediary, 
or  Europe  as  an  "honest  broker."  We  want.  I 
feel,  a  full  and  equal  partner  In  the  great 
tasks  of  the  last  third  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

Fortunately,  the  western  world  is  posi- 
tioned, at  least  potentially,  on  the  crest  of 
an  unprecedented  wave  of  technological 
progress  and  economic  prosperity.  W«  will 
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have  b«fore  us.  I  am  quite  confident,  a  veri- 
table cornucopia  of  options  and  tools  with 
which  to  construct  our  new  relationship,  on 
the  solid  foundation  of  the  past  We  can 
construct  for  ourselves  virtually  any  future 
we  choose — such  are  the  possibilities!  If  we 
undertake  our  labors  In  a  spirit  which  Is 
determinedly  cooperative  and  forward-look- 
ing we  can  achieve  peace  and  prosperity,  not 
only  for  ourselves  but  for  the  entire  world 
However.  If  we  proceed  In  a  spirit  which  is 
backward-looking  and  marked  by  suspicion 
and  petty  rivalry,  the  future  can  be  danger- 
ous and  unpleasant  for  all. 

I  think  that  President  De  Gaulle  has.  by- 
and-large.  generally  Identified  aspects  of  the 
U.S -European  relationship  most  in  need  of 
reform  But.  In  my  Judgment,  his  prescrip- 
tions for  our  maladies  are  invariably  wTong. 
Being  based  on  such  an  antique  vision,  they 
may.  one  day  in  historical  retrospect,  appear 
merely  whimsical.  Today,  however.  Gaullist 
counsel  must  be  viewed  as  a  serious  chal- 
lenge from  one  of  the  most  respected  mem- 
bers of  the  western  family  Narrow,  back- 
ward-looking, competitive  nationalism  could 
again  prove  to  be  the  curse  and  the  scourge 
of  Europe — as  it  has  been  so  often  In  the 
past — and  dangerously  involve  the  U.S.  as 
well. 

The  ape»-  of  our  relationship  most  obvi- 
ously bursting  its  seams  Is  the  commercial- 
financial  sector  All  our  efforts  in  this  regard, 
and  they  have  not  been  unsubstantial,  have 
been  Inadequate  and  barely  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  semblance  of  order  and  control 
over  the  straining  torrent  of  growth.  We 
have  learned  the  lesson  that  unrestrained 
growth  which  is  not  balanced  and  carefully 
structured  can  lead  to  collapse  and  depres- 
sion. T?ie  answer,  however,  is  not  a  return 
to  the  irrational  and  obsolete  •discipline"  of 
the  gold  standard.  Rather,  It  lies  in  creating 
an  institutional  framework  comprehensive 
enough  to  accommodate  and  channel  the  ac- 
celerating growth  thrust  of  the  western  In- 
dustrial economies. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Kennedy  Round  was 
a  solid  achievement  and  the  agreement  on 
■Special  Drawing  Rights"  within  the  IMF 
give  creative  promise  for  the  orderly  and 
rapid  expansion  of  International  trade  and 
Investment  Nonetheless,  as  the  recent  and 
continuing  severe  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lems of  Britain  and  the  United  States  have 
demonstrated,  very  troublesome  problems  of 
organization,  and  of  institutional  relation- 
ships among  the  OECD  groups  of  nations, 
persist  and  require  urgent  remedial  atten- 
tion. 

I  would  assign  highest  priority  of  all  to 
solving  the  problem  of  Britain's  economic 
crisis  and  the  dangers  created  by  Its  con- 
tinuing exclusion  from  the  Common  Market. 
A  healthy  and  prosperous  Britain  is  essential 
to  the  security  and  well-being  of  the  entire 
western  community.  To  allow  Britain  to  con- 
tinue to  be  buffeted  about  on  the  high  seas 
so  to  speak  alone,  while  denying  her  entry 
into  the  EEC  is  an  extremely  costly  and  short- 
sighted   policy. 

The  best  solution,  in  my  Judgment,  would 
be  Britain's  early  entry  into  the  Common 
Market.  However,  in  view  of  the  continuing 
unilateral  French  veto  on  British  member- 
ship— and  the  unlikelihood  of  an  early 
change  In  this  situation —  it  has  become  es- 
sential to  explore  alternatives.  I  have  been 
closely  associated  with  an  international  ex- 
perts study  of  an  International  Free  Trade 
Area,  which  would  encompass,  in  the  first 
Instance.  Britain,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  which  could  expand  rapidly  to 
include  the  EFTA  nations,  Japan  and  other 
industrial  trading  nations  which  might  wish 
to  Join.  Eventually,  IPTA  could  be  expanded 
to  include  even  the  EEC  in  a  broad,  expen- 
sive Institutional  framework.  To  me  and  to 
many  others,  the  concept  of  an  Industrial 
Free  Trade  Area  represents  the  logical  next 
step  In  the  continuing  effort  to  liberalize 
world  trade. 


The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  we 
must  be  governed  by  the  pr'.nciple  of  'in- 
cluslveness"  as  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
•exclusiveness,"  as  we  go  about  the  business 
of  structuring  our  economic  relationships  in 
the  years  ahead  We  will  assuredly  be  dealing 
with  a  constantly  expanding  pie,  so  to  speak, 
and — as  we  have  learned  domestically  In  the 
United  States — bitter  and  destructive  squab- 
bles over  the  shape  of  the  pieces  to  be  cut 
are  unnecessary  and  dissipate  energies  bet- 
ter applied  elsewhere. 

The  problem  of  'exclusiveness"  in  western 
economic  relationships  does  not  Just  effect 
Britain.  It  Is  of  vital  Importance  to  the 
United  States  as  well  There  are  voices  in 
Europe,  powerfully  represented  in  the  Com- 
mon Market,  which  allege  that  the  United 
States  seeks  to  establish  economic  hegemony 
over  Europe,  represents  a  threat  to  its  eco- 
nomic Independence  and  welfare  and  propose 
allegedly  "defensive"  measures. 

Also  there  are  many  In  the  U.S.  who  retort 
that  restrictive  and  discriminatory  eco- 
nomic nationalism  in  Europe- — no  matter 
how  it  Is  rationalized  and  irrespective  of 
whether  it  is  administered  collectively 
through  the  EEC  or  Individually— Is  certain 
to  trigger  retaliatory  "protectionist"  efTort 
in  the  United  States.  Their  argument  is 
fortified  by  the  non-tariff  barriers  to  trade 
which  continue  to  prejudice  and  bedevil  U.S. 
and  other  trade  even  within  the  EEC  coun- 
tries. It  Is.  of  course,  most  unlikely  that  any 
responsible  person  would  accept  the  Idea 
that  "Wall  Street"  somehow  would  be  able 
to — or  even  seek  In  it  wildest  dreams — to 
emulate  Julius  Caesar  In  establishing  an 
Imperlum  over  Europe.  What  could  become 
an  ugly  reality,  however.  Is  a  destructive  and 
Impoverishing  cycle  of  protectionist  trade 
barriers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  'American  Challenge"  to  Europe,  when 
seen  with  a  steady  eye  and  for  what  it  really 
is.  can  hardly  be  a  cause  for  fear  or  mis- 
givings. The  American  challenge  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  face  the  future  with  a  full  realiza- 
tion of  its  exhilarating  potentialities.  We 
just  cannot  afford  to  face  our  economic  fu- 
ture— based  on  revolutionary  new  technology 
and  principles  of  organization — in  the  fear- 
ful and  cowering  spirit  of  the  weavers  and 
spinners  who  smashed  the  first  textile  ma- 
chinery 

The  second  aspect  of  United  States- 
European  relations  which  needs  moderniza- 
tion and  revision  is  our  security  relation- 
ship institutionalized  in  the  North  .Atlantic 
Treaty.  As  we  approach  1969.  the  year  in 
which  individual  members  can  denounce  the 
Treaty  under  article  13 — and  especially  with 
the  uncertainty  regarding  President  De 
Gaulle's  intentions  in  this  regard — it  i,"  es- 
sential that  we  reassess  with  full  deliberate- 
ness  the  structure  and  purposes  of  our 
"Grand  Alliance," 

We  can  take  justifiable  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion in  the  extraordinary  success  of  NATO 
in  achieving  over  the  past  twenty  years  the 
basic  objective  for  which  it  was  originally 
established — the  deterrence  of  potential 
USSR  aggression  In  Europe.  But  much  has 
changed  since  1949,  and  NATO  must  now  be 
modernized  to  face  the  future  rather  than 
the  past. 

The  Gaullist  thesis  offers  one  possible  ap- 
proach to  the  changed  circumstances  deter- 
mining western  security.  In  essence,  this 
thesis  argues  that  the  diminution  of  the 
Stalinist  threat  of  a  massive  conventional  at- 
tack on  the  central  front  warrants  a  dis- 
mantling of  NATO's  integrated  command 
system  and  the  downgrading  of  the  entire 
alliance  structure  to  the  status  of  a  stand-by, 
volunteer  fire  department. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  a  dangerously 
myopic  approach.  Of  course  it  is  true  that 
the  recovery  of  Western  Europe,  the  develop- 
ment of  US.  strategic  nuclear  weapons,  and 
the  liberalizing  and  nationalist  ferment  in 
eastern  Europe,  have  greatly  reduced  the  like- 


lihood of  a  conventional  communist  inva- 
sion of  western  Europe,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  attack  capabilities  of  the  War- 
saw Pact  powers  are  greater  now  than  tliev 
have  ever  been  in  the  past. 

But  there  has  been  no  change  In  Soviet 
objectives  in  Europe — they  are  as  inimical 
as  ever  Moreover,  there  has  been  a  vast  de- 
velopment of  Soviet  power  and  capabilities 
over  the  past  two  decades  which  has  enabled 
the  Kremlin  to  adopt  more  subtle,  broad- 
ranging  and  varied  new  tactics  The  Soviet 
Union  now  has  the  power  to  intimidate  with 
threats  of  destruction  from  a  distance,  made 
possible  by  its  arsenal  of  nuclear  missiles 
The  Soviet  development  of  new,  sea-based, 
globally  mobile  power  enables  It  to  essay  bold 
flanking  movements,  as  we  are  now  witness- 
ing in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Middle 
East. 

Soviet  strategy  Is  to  divide  the  west,  play 
off  one  faction  against  another,  Isolate  poten- 
tial victims  in  Europe  and  to  pick  them  off 
one  by  one  Individually,  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope are  no  match  for  the  USSR, 

Deterrence  has  been  the  principal  function 
of  NATO  over  the  past  two  decades  and  the 
key  to  our  success  has  been  our  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  the  capacity  of  the  alliance  to  pre- 
sent a  common  front  in  times  of  trial  and 
crisis. 

The  future  business  of  NATO  must  be  two- 
fold: to  maintain  deterrence  but  also  to 
achieve  detente  Both  are  possible — but  only 
pK>ssible  If  we  maintain  our  unity  of  purpose 
and  our  unity  of  defense  organization  in  be- 
ing. A  revitalized  NATO  is  the  institution 
which  we  must  use  to  give  structure,  coher- 
ence and  discipline  to  our  common  purpose. 

We  face  a  highly  dynamic  future  and  the 
future  tasks  of  the  Alliance  increasingly  will 
be  political  and  diplomatic,  as  well  as  mili- 
tary. The  Soviet  boc  is  watching  intently  to 
see  whether  NATO  has  the  resilience  and  the 
creativity  to  the  new  challenges  It  faces  in  a 
security  environment  developing  in  new  di- 
rections and  new  dimensions. 

I  am  conrtnced  that  if  our  "deterrence  re- 
sponse" is  sufficiently  vigorous  and  adaptable 
we  will  increasingly  be  able  to  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  detente,  and  be  positioned  to  seek  even 
the  fruits  of  reapproachment — both  within 
Ehjrope  and  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  coming  decade  will  provide  a  crucial 
test  for  the  organizational  genius  of  the  At- 
lantic community's  people.  Not  only  must  we 
creatively  restructure  the  channels  and  insti- 
tutions of  our  economic  and  security  rela- 
tionships. We  must  do  so  in  a  manner  which 
assures  the  optimum  degree  of  institutional 
compatibility  and  mutual  reinforcement  be- 
tween the  economic  and  security  fields. 

Inevitably  there  will  be  a  trend  toward 
greater  and  greater  interdependency.  This  in- 
volves our  overall  political  relationships  I  en- 
visage and  endorse  the  establishment  of  new. 
communltywlde  consultative  institutions  of 
a  quasi-political  nature.  In  addition  to  the 
present  periodic  meetings  of  NATO  foreign 
ministers  and  defense  ministers,  and  ad  hoc 
meetings  of  our  lYeasury  ministers  in  one 
form  or  another,  I  envisage  the  evolution  of 
regular,  institutionalized  meetings  of  Atlan- 
tic Community  cabinet  officials  dealing  with 
a  wider  range  of  matters  of  national  interest 
and  responsibility.  Not  only  Commerce  min- 
isters, but  also  Education  ministers.  Trans- 
port mlmsters.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
ministers  may  find  it  highly  productive  to 
have  institutionalized  meetings  for  exchange 
of  information  and  harmonization  of  p>ollcies 
for  mutual  benefit  This  may  be  defined  as  a 
form  of  confederation  but  without  any  dimi- 
nution of  national  sovereignty. 

An  excellent  and  Indispensable  first  step 
In  the  institutional  growth  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance  would  be  the  official  rec- 
ognition of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly 
as  the  parliamentary  consultative  branch 
of   NATO 

Increasing  interdependence  is  the  name  of 
the  future,   and   vastly  expanded   consulta- 
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tlon  and  coordination  of  effort  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  smooth  management  of  In- 
tra-Atlantic  community  relations.  Increas- 
ing coordination  and  "concert"  of  policy 
with  regard  not  only  to  the  Soviet  Bloc,  but 
the  entire  outside  world  Is  essential  and 
inevitable,  in  my  Judgment. 

A  very  modest  beginning  in  this  regard 
has  been  made,  with  French  acquiescence, 
m  the  Harmel  report  on  "Future  Tasks  of 
the  Alliance."  which  was  adopted  at  the 
NATO  ministerial  meeting  in  Brussels  last 
December.  The  question  of  the  global  pos- 
ture and  responsibilities  of  the  Atlantic 
Community  is  bound  Inextricably  to  the 
question  of  how  Intra-communlty  relations 
will   develop. 

The  United  States  is  a  superpower  with 
global  interests  and  global  responsibilities 
We  seek  a  full,  equal,  worldwide  partner- 
ship with  western  Europe  in  the  exercise 
of  global  power  and  in  the  burden  of  global 
responsibilities.  The  "third  world  "  may  be 
non-western,  colored,  and  underdeveloped 
but  it  can  be  ignored  or  neglected  only  at 
our  collective  peril.  We  share  a  rapidly 
shrinking  planet  with  this  rapidly  increas- 
ing, restless  and  impoverished  non-western 
majority  of  mankind.  Neither  the  Imperial 
nor  the  missionary  approaches  of  our  past 
will  suffice,  any  better  than  Indifference  and 
neglect. 

In  place  of  imperial  conquest,  we  have  a 
duty  and  a  self-interest  to  see  that  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  maintained.  This  is 
not  a  job  for  the  United  States  to  per- 
form alone  outside  of  some  arbitrarily  de- 
fined NATO  "treaty  area".  If  for  no  ether 
reason,  it  Is  just  not  good  for  world  peace 
to  have  the  Americans  and  the  Russians 
bumping  their  respective  superpowered. 
nuclear-tipped  noses  all  over  the  globe.  The 
reluctance  or  inability  of  the  European  for- 
mer colonial  powers  to  play  a  global  role 
as  individual  nation  states  is  understand- 
able. A  new  and  collective  role  must  be 
evolved,  and  the  councils  of  NATO  are  the 
place  to  start. 

The  NATO  countries  need  a  concerted  ap- 
proach to  aid  and  trade  with  the  under- 
de- eloped  world.  The  countries  of  the  At- 
lantic community  have  the  wealth  and  the 
productive  capacity,  as  well  as  the  organiza- 
tional and  technological  know-how.  to 
transform  the  non-western  world,  if  our 
efforts  are  pursued  coherently,  intelligently 
and  persistently  and  it  is  essential  to 
our  own  ultimate  security  and  prosperity 
that  we  do  so  While  the  Development  Ad- 
visory Council  is  our  proto-instltutlon  in 
this  regard,  I  believe  that  NATO  discus- 
sions of  the  broader  political  and  security 
considerations  are  desirable  and  unavoid- 
iible. 


A  New  Role  for  NATO 
( By  Senator  Jacob  K,  Javits  i 
The  apparent  apathy  within  the  North  At- 
lantic Alliance  to  the  developing  situation  in 
the  Mediterranean— where  a  large  and  grow- 
ing Soviet  naval  force  challenges  vital  west- 
ern interests  and  security — raises  grave  ques- 
tions. The  Mediterranean — and  the  lands  on 
its  eastern  and  southern  shores — have, 
throughout  history,  had  the  most  immediate 
and  profound  relationship  to  the  security 
and  prosperity  of  Europe.  This  relationship, 
while  now  perhaps  more  subtle  and  complex, 
is  likely  to  be  as  profound  and  Inextricable 
during  the  remaining  third  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  as  it  was  from  the  days  of  Rome 
through  the  Second  World  War.  The  Medi- 
terranean is  as  vital  to  the  security  of  west- 
ern Europe  as  the  Caribbean  Is  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States. 

At  present,  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  continues 
to  assure  the  strictly  "military"  supremacy 
of  NATO  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  So- 
viet challenge  there  now  is  more  political 
than  military.  It  is  nonetheless  a  very  real 
challenge.  It  requires  a  NATO  response. 
Merely  adding  to  the  already  preponderant 


military  capabilities  of  the  U  S.  Sixth  Fleet 
would  not  significantly  redress  the  situation 
It  Is  essential  that  there  be  a  multilateral 
NATO  response,  with  a  predominantly  Euro- 
pean content,  if  the  political  impact  is  to 
be  as  sufficient.  The  time  to  act  is  now. 

The  establishment  of  a  NATO  Standing 
Naval  Force  in  the  MedUerranean— along  the 
Hnes  of  the  recently  established  NATO  Stand- 
ing Naval  Force  in  the  Atlantic — would  con- 
stitute an  excellent  first  step.  It  is  in  the 
Interests  of  world  peace  to  prevent  the  So- 
viet Union  from  overreaching  Itself  in  the 
Mediterranean,  as  It  did  in  the  Caribbean 
ill  1962.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
timely  and  preemptive  action. 

The  Middli  East  today  Is  potentially  the 
most  explosive  tinder  box  In  the  world.  There 
have  been  three  wars  In  twenty  years  between 
Israel  and  the  Arabs.  Now.  less  than  a  year 
after  the  ceasefire  which  ended  the  Six  Day 
War.  radical  Arab  leaders  are  again  talking 
of  war  with  Israel.  The  Soviet  Union  has  re- 
supplied  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  armies, 
on  a  crash  basis,  with  modern  sophisticated 
weapons,  and  continues  to  condone.  If  not 
abet,  the  intransigent  refusal  of  the  Arab 
nations  to  conduct  peace  negotiations  with 
Israel  There  if  a  persistent  grave  danger 
that  a  renewal  of  war  in  the  Middle  East 
could  embroil  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  and  drag  the  world  to  the 
brink  of  nuclear  disaster. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  Soviet  naval 
actions  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Soviet 
political  penetration  policies  in  the  Middle 
East  and  North  Africa  are  part  of  an  inex- 
tricable patt<'rn.  Jt  is.  m  fact,  a  mammoth 
and  audacious  erfort  to  turn  the  vital  eastern 
and  southern  flanks  of  NATO  and  thereby 
attempt  to  isolate  the  Atlantic  Community 
from  Asia  and  Africa.  Tliis  new  threat  is  not 
less  dangerous  to  NATO  than  the  traditional 
Stalinist  threat  of  a  conventional  land  thrust 
on  the  central  front,  although  It  Is  subtler 
and  indirect,  and  based  on  newly  developed 
Soviet  capabilities. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  the  Medi- 
terranean w'as  fundamentally  different  when 
NATO  was  formed  in  1949,  First,  Egypt  aiid 
the  Suez  were  under  British  control,  British 
and  French  mflueiice  were  dominant 
throughout  the  Middle  East  and  North  Airica. 
Second,  the  Soviet  threat  was  then  cast  in 
a  Stalinist  mold.  Its  political  techniques  were 
direct  and  blunt  and  designated  to  strike 
terror  in  the  West.  Its  millttiry  capabilities 
were  almost  exclusively  land-based  and  "con- 
tinental" in  their  strategic  orientation. 

The  decision  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  invest 
significantly  In  a  globally  mobile  military 
power,  based  on  the  development  and  de- 
ployment of  a  deep-water  naval  amphlblotxs 
force,  is  a  salient  feattire  of  the  post-Khru- 
shchev era.  The  success  of  this  new  Soviet 
strategic  gambit  has  been  enhanced  con- 
siderably and  gratuitously  by  three  coinci- 
dental developments  within  the  Western 
Alliance: 

First,  the  Intense  preoccupation  of  the 
United  States  with  the  Vietnam  war: 

Second,  the  French  withdrawal  from 
NATO's  Integrated  command  and  the  related 
problems  caused  by  this  and  by  broad  Gaul- 
list efforts  to  reduce  the  Alliance  to  the 
status  of  a  volunteer  fire  department; 

Third,  the  financially-dictated  decision  of 
Britain  to  withdraw  from  "East  of  Suez" — 
completing  the  retreat  of  a  once  globally 
dominant  European  power  back  to  Europe 
itself. 

The  drama  of  May  and  June  of  1967.  -when 
a  coalition  of  Arab  slates  under  Soviet  in- 
fluence attempted  in  a  calctUated  and  con- 
certed effort  to  draw  a  noose  around  the  neck 
of  Israel,  must  have  chilled  the  blood  of 
European  nations  lacking  a  capacity  to  in- 
fluence the  situation.  The  immediate  crisis 
was  resolved — and  its  long  range  implications 
partially  obscured— by  Israel's  smashing  vic- 
tory in  the  Six  Day  'War.  But,  the  subsequent 
lesson  of  the  Soviet  Union's  ability  to  cap- 
italize even  on  the  defeat  of  its  clients  is 


there  for  all  to  see.  The  Soviet  fleet  is  now 
entrenched  at  Alexandria,  makes  free  use  of 
the  Syrian  port  of  Latakla.  and  nuiy  be  eye- 
ing    Mers-el-Keblr     in     Algeria — the     great 
NATO-built  base  Just  evacuated  by  France. 
The   Immodesty   of   Soviet   objectives,    de- 
spite the  Kremlin's  tactical  caution.  Is  Indi- 
cated  by  recent  Soviet  naval  moves  In   the 
Indian   Ocean.    Red    Sea   and    Persian    Gulf. 
Given  Soviet  Involvement  in  'i'emen  and  Its 
opportunities   in    Adeii.   it   was   not   hard   to 
predict  that  the  Soviets   would  seek  to  ex- 
tend   their    Mediterranean    bridgehead    Into 
the  Red  Sea.  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Per- 
sian   Gulf — where    otl-rlch    sheikdoms    will 
soon  lose  the  cover  of  British  protection.  The 
surprise  Is  that  the  Soviets  have  not  even 
waited  for  the  reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
The   prospective   rewards   ol    gunboat   diplo- 
macy have  seemed  so  inviting  that  the  Soviets 
have  sent  a  detachment  of  their  Far  East 
Fleet  from   Vladivostok   to  "show   the   Mag" 
In  the  warm  waters  only  dreamed  of  long- 
ingly by  the  Czars. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  The  prizes  at 
stake  are  very  big  and  very  real:  control  of 
the  world's  major  oil  reserves,  the  avenues 
of  Europe's  commerce  and  communication 
with  Asia  and  Africa,  the  strategic  land  link 
of  three  continents.  It  is  a  new  situation 
and  it  requires  a  new  response. 

Members  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  must 
demonstrate  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  can- 
not achieve  its  objectives  through  unilateral 
efforts  which  do  not  have  the  acquiescence 
of  the  Alliance.  The  objective  Is  not  to  pro- 
voke confrontation  nor  to  exclude  the  So- 
viet Union  from  a  legitimate  role  in  these 
areas.  Detente  and  accommodation  are  pos- 
sible In  the  Mediterranean  basin,  as  they 
are  In  central  Europe;  but  such  detente  will 
only  be  achieved  when  the  requisite  strength 
of    purpose   is   demonstrated. 

There  is.  in  fact,  a  close  connection  be- 
tween the  deterrent  accomplishments  of 
NATO  In  central  Europe,  the  hopes  for 
detente,  and  the  current  Soviet  power  play 
In  the  Mediterranean.  Having  been  frus- 
trated in  Europe  by  NATO,  and  facing  an 
increasingly  hostile  Communist  China  on  Its 
eastern  flank,  the  USSR  has  found  In  the 
Middle  East  the  only  exploitable  "soft  area" 
within  the  reach  of  its  capabilities  and  with- 
in the  limits  of  what  It  considers  accept- 
able risks.  It  Is  a  situation  which  NATO 
cannot  ignore,  for  "European"  reasons  as  well 
as  for  reasons  intrinsic  to  the  Middle  East. 
In  the  Middle  East,  initially  and  at  a 
minimum.  NATO  members  should  "concert" 
their  actions.  If  commercial  rivalries  and 
maneuvers  for  advantage  predominate,  if 
collective  energies  are  dissipated  by  individ- 
ual efforts  at  cross  purposes.  If  there  Is  only 
a  disjointed  and  strictly  ad  hoc  approach — 
the  interests  of  all  will  be  jeopardized 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  former  colonial  powers 
of  Europe  are  no  longer  willing  and  able. 
.IS  individual  nation-states,  to  plav  a  global 
role  in  keeping  the  peace.  And  it  is  per- 
haps premature  to  expect  that  Europe  will 
assume  a  collective  global  role  and  respon- 
sibility within  the  NATO  context,  given  cur- 
rent realities  with  respect  to  problems  and 
mood  of  the  Alliance.  An  evolution  in  this 
direction  is  necessary,  however,  if  western 
Interests  are  not  to  be  defaulted  in  the  com- 
ing decade.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
the  United  States  has  neither  the  desire  nor 
capability  to  police  the  world  and  to  inter- 
vene unilaterally  in  sundry  distant  places 
to  protect  what  are  really  broad  western 
community  interests. 

With  respect  to  the  Mediterranean  proper, 
the  path  is  much  clearer.  As  a  first  step. 
NATO  shcmld  establish  a  Standing  Naval 
Force  in  the  Mediterranean — a  force  which 
is  multilateral  and  predominantly  European 
in  compo.'iiticm.  American  participation 
might  be  useful.  But  It  is  essential  that 
Italy,  and  also  Greece  and  Turkey— the  three 
"Mediterranean"  members  of  NATO — play 
leading  roles.  British  participation  would 
seem  natural,  feasible  and  highly  desirable. 
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given  Britain's  historic  role  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Its  withdrawal  from  'East  of  Suez" 
and  Its  Intention  to  play  a  greater  role  In 
NATO  and  European  defense. 

Defense  Secretary  Healy's  recent  announce- 
ment of  a  40'^  increase  In  British  troop 
commitments  to  NATO  Is  most  welcome. 
Particularly  gratifying  is  the  decision  to  aug- 
ment British  naval  strength  In  the  Medi- 
terranean. This  possibly  could  form  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  NATO  Mediterranean  force. 

The  real  Impact  of  a  NATO  Mediterranean 
Naval  Force  at  this  time  would  be  predom- 
inantly political  and  symbolic.  Accordingly, 
Its  political  and  symbolic  value  should  be 
maximized.  A  tangible,  new  step  into  the 
Mediterranean  is  required.  In  this  regard. 
Malta  seems  to  be  an  obvious  and  ideal 
location  for  the  headquarters  of  a  NATO 
Mediterranean  Naval  F^rce.  Malta  Is  dra- 
matically located  In  the  very  center  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  offers  an  excellent  har- 
bor and  superior  naval  facilities.  Moreover. 
Malta  is  already  linked  to  NATO,  perhaps 
somewhat  Inseciu-ely.  through  the  Novem- 
ber 3.  1965  "Joint  Statement  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  and  The  Government  of 
Malta  ■■ 

It  :s  somewhat  Ironic  that  Malta — for 
centuries  the  contested  naval  prize  of  the 
Mediterranean — should  today  be  courting 
the  patrorfage  and  protection  of  a  seemingly 
reluctant  and  Indifferent  NATO.  But  the 
British  withdrawal  from  the  base  at  Val- 
letta, and  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal,  have 
caused  severe  economic  dislocations  and 
stringencies  for  the  Maltese.  After  estab- 
lishing diplomatic  relations  last  fall,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  recently  sent  a  trade  mis- 
sion to  Malta,  and  the  first  Soviet  ship  was 
recently  admitted  to  the  work-starved  ship- 
yards. Moreover,  there  are  significant  ele- 
ments within  the  Maltese  political  opposi- 
tion which  seek  to  move  the  country  away 
from  its  strong  NATO  orientation  into  a 
"neutralist"  posture  congenial  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Pf.ragraph  14  of  the  Harme!  Repwrt  on  fu- 
ture tasks  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  approved 
at  the  Brussels  NATO  Ministerial  Meeting 
in  December  1967.  commits  NATO  to;  ".  .  . 
examine  with  particular  attention  the  de- 
fense problems  of  the  exposed  areas,  e.g.  the 
southeastern  flank."  Moreover,  it  is  public 
knowledge  that  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
has  had  under  consideration  a  proposal  to 
create  a  Mediterranean  Standing  Naval 
Force.  Objections  and  reservations  are  said 
to  have  been  raised  to  this  proposal  on  sev- 
eral grotmds — none  of  which  appear  to  be 
particularly  eermane  to  the  issue.  Argu- 
ments for  inaction  and  procrastination  are 
easy  to  coin.  But  NATO  is  faced  in  the  Med- 
iterranean with  a  situation  which  requires 
action! 


CORRUPTION  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM- 
ONE       OF      OUR      OWN       WORST 

ENEMIES 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  repeatedly  said  that  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  the  United  States 
achieving  any  type  of  victory  or  success 
In  South  Vietnam  is  the  graft-riddled, 
thoroughly  conoipt  South  Vietnamese 
Government  which  has  U.S.  blessing  and 
could  not  last  24  hours  without  U.S.  mas- 
sive military  and  financial  support.  Its 
graft  and  corruption  play  into  the  hands 
of  the  Vietcong. 

As  one  National  Liberation  Front  oflB- 
cer  is  reported  to  have  said : 

Without  American  money,  guns,  food, 
medicine  and  supplies,  we  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  would  have  a  hard  time 
surviving. 

This  quotation  Is  reported  in  a  soon  to 
be  published  book  by  Wiliam  Lederer, 


coauthor  of  '"The  Ugly  American,"  en- 
titled "Our  Own  Worst  Enemy,"  excerpts 
from  which  are  piinted  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  June  1,  1968. 

Mr.  Lederer's  book  is  but  the  latest 
compilation  of  the  almost  unbelievable 
corruption  which  flourishes  in  South 
Vietnam.  Despite  the  tightest  possible 
censorship  imposed  by  the  government 
in  Saigon,  reports  have  filtered  back  to 
the  United  States  of  the  almost  unbe- 
Uevable  corruption  existing  in  that  war- 
torn  area. 

What  is  not  realized  is  that  such  graft 
and  corruption,  on  so  mammoth  a  scale, 
is  a  major  reason  why  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  "unwinnable"  by  the  United 
States. 

The  South  Vietnamese  are  so  disaf- 
fected by  existing  policies  that  they  are 
more  sympathetic  with  the  Vietcong 
than  with  their  government. 

Mr.  Lederer's  description  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  black  market  in  U.S.-fur- 
mshed  goods  is  an  esp>ecially  good  one. 
He  recounts  how  he  wandered  through 
one  of  the  black  markets  in  Saigon  in 
search  of  a  new  U.S.  Army  uniform.  He 
was  conducted  up  to  a  loft  and  describes 
what  he  saw  there  as  follows: 

The  place  looked  like  a  U.S.  Army  ammu- 
nition depot.  Everything  seemed  to  be  painted 
brown  and  to  smell  of  oil  or  fresh  paint. 
Equipment  was  arranged  In  orderly  rows,  and 
printed  price  tags  hung  from  everything. 
Automatic  rifles  were  $250.  A  heavy  mortar 
was  priced  at  $400.  There  were  about  1.000 
American  rifles  of  different  kinds  standing 
neatly  In  racks.  M-16's  cost  $80.  On  one 
side  of  the  loft  were  uniforms  of  ail  services, 
including  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  There  was  even 
U.S.  Navy  diving  equipment. 

The  asking  price: 

All  complete  uniform.  Everything.  Helmet. 
Pants.  Boots.  Shirt.  Everything.  Forty-eight 
hundred  plasters  or  thirty  dollars.  You  want? 

These  articles  were  stolon  in  various 
ways,  described  in  detail  in  Mr.  Lederer's 
book  and  article,  and  sold  openly  in  the 
black  markets  in  South  Vietnam,  with  an 
unknown  amount  flowing  to  the  Viet- 
cong. 

Instance  after  instance  of  looting  of 
suppUes  has  been  brought  to  light:  yet, 
through  the  years,  the  kickbacks  to  the 
ruling  military  junta  in  Saigon  have  been 
so  lucrative  that  no  action  has  been  taken 
to  stop  such  looting.  The  only  action 
taken  has  been  to  suppress  the  news  me- 
dia and  prevent  their  reporting  on  the 
details  of  such  lootings,  graft,  and  cor- 
ruption, though  they  are  well  known  to 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  with  the  government  in 
Saigon  increases  as  they  see  their  corrupt 
rulers  become  richer  and  richer  on  their 
payoffs  from  the  black  markets,  from 
the  bars,  and  from  the  so-called  bar 
girls.  This  widespread  graft  on  the  part 
of  public  officials  drives  more  and  more 
people  into  the  arms  of  the  Vietcong  or 
into  becoming  neutral.  The  ease  with 
which  the  Vietcong  penetrated  Saigon 
in  1968  is  paralleled  by  the  ease  with 
which  the  Vietcong  penetrated  Pleiku 
in  February  1965,  without  warning  being 
given.  Both  are  proof,  if  any  be  needed, 
of  the  lack  of  popular  support  of  the 
Saigon  government  and  of  the  efforts  of 
the  United  States  to  aid  It. 

Because  graft  and  corruption  perme- 


ate all  strata  of  the  Saigonese  govern- 
ment, the  flow  of  U.S.  dollars  and  goods, 
diverted  from  their  intended  use  and  so 
often  into  the  hands  of  the  Vietcong,  is 
actually  strengthening  the  latter  and  is 
one  of  the  root  causes  of  why  the  United 
States  is  not  winning  and  cannot  win  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Led- 
erer's article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our  Own  \Vor.st  Enemy 
(By  William  J    Lederer) 

(Note, — William  J.  Lederer:  "Not  long  ago 
I  returned  from  my  thirty-fourth  trip  to 
Asia,  and  my  ninth  tour  of  Vietnam.  What 
I  saw  in  Vietnam  violated  almost  everything 
I  had  learned  during  my  twenty-eight-year 
career  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  almost  everything  I 
had  learned  as  a  professional  observer  of 
Asian  affairs  I  t>eheld  the  United  States  be- 
ing beaten — not  by  the  strength  of  the 
enemy,  but  by  its  own  mistakes  and  incom- 
petence. We  have  boi;ched  up  almost  every- 
thing we  have  attempted  in  Vietnam."  Ten 
years  ago  Mr.  Lederer.  in  collaboration  with 
Eugene  Burdick.  startled  the  nation  with  the 
controversial  best-seller,  "The  Ugly  Ameri- 
can." which  made  its  lirst  appearance  in  this 
magazine.  The  following  article  is  taken 
from  his  latest  book,  '"Our  Own  Worst 
Enemy") 

"Without  American  money,  guns,  food, 
medicine  and  supplies,  we  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  would  have  a  hard  time 
surviving. .  .  ."  (Maj.  Pham  Van-linh,  logistics 
officer  for  the  National  Liberation  Front 
(Viet  Cong) — in  an  Interview  in  Saigon. 
June  1967.) 

Every  government  we  have  helped  into 
power  in  Vietnam  has  been  inadequate:  and 
all  of  them  have  been  rejected  by  the  Viet- 
namese people.  First  it  was  the  French;  next 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem:  and  then,  after  a  period  of 
coups  and  counter-coups,  the  military  junta 
headed  by  General  Thieu  and  Marshal  Ky, 

One  of  the  measures  o:  inadequacy  is  the 
degree  of  governmental  corruption.  I  am 
speaking  of  excessive  corruption,  not  the  ac- 
cepted Asian  practice  oi  reasonable  "cum- 
shaw"  for  services  rendered,  which  grew 
from  a  tradition  of  low  salaries  for  govern- 
ment officials.  Vietnam  corruption  has  gone 
far  beyond  the  traditional.  It  has.  for  ex- 
ample, become  the  usual  method  of  acquir- 
ing government  positions  and  the  usual 
reasons  for  wanting  them — from  top  to  bot- 
tom, from  cop  to  high-ranking  general  or 
province  chief. 

My  first  experience  with  the  Vietnamese 
black  market  occurred  in  Saigon.  I  told  the 
Army  public-relations  officer  at  JUSPAO 
(Joint  United  States  PubUc  Affairs  Office: 
that  I  planned  to  go  out  with  the  troops,  and 
asked  where  I  could  buy  Jungle  fatigues  and 
Jungle  boots. 

"We  have  lots  of  goodies  for  reporters  if 
they  have  the  right  papers,"  he  said,  hand- 
ing me  an  authorization  to  buy  Army  uni- 
forms. 

A  friend  took  me,  on  the  back  of  his 
scooter,  to  the  big  PX  in  the  Cholon  district. 
Outside  the  compound,  with  its  sandbags 
and  U.S.  armed  guards,  was  a  place  for  cus- 
tomers to  park  their  vehicles.  As  the  ve- 
hicles were  parked,  small  Vietnamese  boys 
ran  up,  their  hands  outstretched,  demanding 
"watch-your-Jeep  [or  scooter  1  money."  They 
wanted  money  to  stop  "someone"  from  cut- 
ting ignition  wires  or  letting  air  from  tires. 

I  angrily  told  a  PX  officer  about  the  situa- 
tion. He  replied,  "The  street  is  Vietnamese 
territory.  We  are  guests  in  this  country.  We 
have  no  Jurisdiction  over  anything  that  hap- 
pens in  the  street.  Those  kids  can  sell  stolen 
PX  merchandise  out  there,  and  we  can't 
touch  them.  Only  the  Vietnamese  police  can 
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do  anything.  We  are  guesta  In  this  country — 
and  that's  the  way  General  Westmoreland 
has  ordered  It." 

I  made  the  obvious  remark  that  It  was  a 
strange  way  to  treat  guests  who  were  dying 
by  the  thousands  to  protect  their  hosts. 

The  major  shrugged  and  said,  "This  Is  their 
country.  We  are  fighting  and  dying  In  com- 
bat because  we  have  permission  from  the 
Vietnamese  to  be  on  those  battlefields.  Park- 
ing scooters   on   their   streets   is  something 

else." 

A  sergeant  took  me  to  the  uniform  shop, 
but  when  I  gave  the  clerk  my  authorization, 
he  shook  his  head.  "We  haven't  had  fatigues 
or  Jungle  boots  for  months." 
■  When  are  you  expecting  them?" 
He  held  vip  his  hands  and  shrugged. 
My  friend  and  I  returned  to  the  street, 
mended  the  cut  ignition  wire  on  the  scooter, 
and  returned  to  JUSPAO.  There  I  told  the 
public-relations  officer  that  the  store  did  not 
have  Jungle  uniforms.  He  laughed  and  said 
that  I  would  have  to  find  them  where  he  and 
his  men  did — on  the  black  market.  "They 
may  charge  you  a  couple  of  bucks  more,  but 
the  gear  is  always  available  and  in  all  the 
sizes  anybody  could  want." 

I  walked  down  the  street  p.ist  tlie  USO  and 
the  flower  markets  and  the  sidewalk  restau- 
rants. It  took  about  five  minutes.  And  tliere 
was  the  "Little  Black  Market"  (the  name 
implying  that  there  were  bigger  places  else- 
where ) . 

Stalls  crowded  and  loaned  against  each 
other,  as  in  any  Oriental  bazaar.  Hundreds 
of  customers  milled  about,  pushing  and  in- 
specting the  merchandise.  Among  them  were 
four  U.S.  Army  noncommissioned  officers,  one 
Army  captain,  and  a  U.S.  Navy  yeoman.  Four 
Vietnamese  policemen  stood  about,  keeping 
order. 

In  the  stalls  were  all  the  most  desirable 
items  from  the  PX. 

I  noted  transistor  radios,  blankets,  toasters, 
electric  blenders,  watches,  clocks,  pens,  ciga- 
rettes, tobacco,  shirts,  television  sets,  cam- 
eras, film,  toilet  articles,  patent  medicines, 
shirts,  lingerie,  socks,  and  a  variety  of  the 
best-advertised  American  liquors,  as  well  as 
cans  of  Just  about  every  kind  of  food  avail- 
able in  the  Army  commissary. 

I  asked  a  Vietnamese  official  if  it  were  not 
against  the  law  to  sell  merchandise  stolen 
from  the  PX.  He  replied  that  it  was,  but  that 
there  was  no  proof  this  merchandise  was 
stolen.  I  pointed  out  that  almost  every  item 
still  carried  the  PX  label,  and  that  the  PX 
was  most  certainly  the  only  local  importer 
of  them. 

"That  is  true."  he  said,  "but  In  this  coun- 
try, for  goods  to  be  declared  stolen,  we  must 
catch  someone  in  the  act  of  stealing  them. 
One  must  be  very  careful  in  making  charges. 
Perhaps  the  'PX'  stamped  on  that  bottle  of 
brandy  is  a  brand  name,  is  that  not  so?" 

I  continued  up  and  down  the  stalls  looking 
for  uniforms  and  Jungle  boots.  There  were 
none  visible.  Then  one  of  the  black-market 
operators  came  up  and,  speaking  in  English, 
asked  me  what  I  wanted.  When  I  told  her, 
she  said,  "All  complete  uniform.  Everything. 
Helmet.  Pants.  Boots.  Shirt.  Everything. 
Forty-eight  hundred  piasters  or  thirty  dol- 
lars. You  want?" 

"I  want  to  see  them." 

"You  buy  them  If  they  all  new  and  right 
size?" 

"Yes,  of  course  I  will.  Do  I  pay  you  now?" 
The  woman  turned  to  a  boy,  spoke  to  him 
In  Vietnamese  and  gave  him  a  piece  of  paper. 
"Go  with  boy.  Pay  when  you  get  clothes." 

The  boy  took  me  several  blocks  along  the 
street  and  into  a  store  that  had  copper  pots 
in  the  window.  The  boy  went  to  an  old  man 
who  was  clacking  an  abacus.  Without  speak- 
ing, the  old  man  led  me  out  the  back  of  the 
store,  across  a  yard,  into  an  alley  which  stank 
of  rotten  vegetables,  and  then  up  two  flights 
of  equally  smelly  dark  stairs  into  the  loft  of 
another  building. 


The  place  looked  like  a  U.S.  Army  ammuni- 
tion depot.  Everything  seemed  to  be  painted 
brown  and  to  smell  of  fresh  oil  or  fresh  paint. 
Equipment  was  arranged  in  orderly  rows,  and 
printed  price  tags  hung  from  everything.  Au- 
tomatic rifles  were  $250.  A  heavy  mortar  was 
priced  at  $400.  Tliere  were  about  1,000  Ameri- 
can rifles  of  different  kinds  standing  neatly 
In  riicks.  M-16's  cost  $80.  On  one  side  of  the 
loft  were  uniforms  of  all  services,  including 
the  U.S.  Air  Force.  There  was  even  U.S.  Navy 
diving  equipment. 

Tlie  old  man  inquired  as  to  my  size,  and 
then  brought  me  Uie  uniform  and  the  boots 
I  wanted. 

Later  that  evening  I  talked  about  the  black 
market  to  an  old  friend  whom  I  shall  call 
Tran  Trong  Hoc  (and  of  whom  I'll  speak 
more  later) .  He  said.  "What  you  saw  is  noth- 
ing. Go  down  to  the  waterfront  some  day  and 
see  how  tlie  big  operators  work.  The  whole 
South  Vietnamese  Government  is  involved." 
"Any  Americans?" 

"Plenty  are  becoming  millionaires — exactly 
as  happened  wlien  the  US.  Army  occupied 
Japan  and  Germany.  You  c;ai  be  sure  of  this, 
because  illicit  dealings  in  Vietnam  total 
about  ten  billion  dollars  a  year — all  in  Amer- 
ican goods  and  moneys.  Tills  could  not  e.xist 
without  American  colliosion.  It  would  be  Im- 
possible." 
I  did  not  answer. 

"We'll  go  to  the  w  r«rfront  in  a  few  days," 
said  Tran  Trong  Hoc,  "and  watch  the  big 
operations.  W'e  have  to  plan  it  well.  If  we  are 
not  careful,  neither  of  us  will  be  alive  to  tell 
what  we  saw." 

The  Little  Black  Market,  which  does  busi- 
ness openly  near  the  U  S.  Embassy  and 
JUSPAO  ill  SaJgon,  is  small  stuff.  It  is  only 
one  bit  of  crookedness  in  the  vast  cesspool  of 
cupidity.  It  is  so  small — by  contrast  to 
others — tliat  both  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
United  States  governments  tacitly  consider 
it  semi-legitimate.  Tlie  Little  Black  Market 
is  one  of  the  sliowplaces  of  Saigon.  Visitors 
on  official  tours  are  shown  the  Little  Black 
Market  as  they  are  shown  the  U.S.  Embassy, 
tlie  railway  station,  and  the  public  market. 
Americans,  as  well  as  Vietnamese,  buy  things 
at  the  Little  Black  Market  becaase  sometimes 
it  has  a  better  selection  than  the  legitimate 
U.S.  Government  stores  from  which  the  mer- 
chandise has  been  stolen.  There  is  nothing 
disguised  about  the  Little  Black  Market. 
!3veryone — even  the  officials  in  charge — knows 
liow  its  goods  are  sneaked  out  of  the  PX  and 
the  U.S.  commissary  and  by  whom,  and  who 
gets  paid  off.  If  either  the  U.S.  Governrnent 
or  the  South  Vietnamese  Government  wished, 
the  retail  black  market  in  Saigon  could  al- 
most certainly  be  eliminated  within  a  week. 
"We  aren't  too  strict  about  it."  said  a  U.S. 
police  Instructor  in  Saigon,  "because  we  don't 
want  to  antagonize  the  Koreans  or  the  Fili- 
pinos [both  deeply  involved  in  black-market 
operations,  both  allies  of  the  U.S.),  and  be- 
cause the  black  market  helps  stop  inflation. 
I  don't  know  how,  but  that's  what  our 
economists  say." 

A  Vietnamese  National  Police  lieutenant 
said,  "Tlie  Little  Black  Market  is  permitted 
to  continue  because  It  is  useful  to  everyone. 
When  the  American  press — or  perhaps  a  visit- 
ing senator — complains  about  corruption,  we 
close  the  Little  Black  Market  for  a  few  days. 
A  few  people  are  arrested.  The  Americans 
are  satisfied.  Action  against  corruption  has 
been  taken.  It  takes  pressure  off  the  U.S. 
Embassy.  It  takes  pressure  off  my  govern- 
ment. Do  you  see  how  useful  the  Little  Black 
Market  is?" 

I  wanted  to  learn  how  the  black  market 
got  its  luxury  items,  so  I  went  to  Its  main 
Saigon  supplier — the  PX.  When  I  arrived 
at  the  big  PX  in  Cholon,  the  store  had 
not  yet  opened,  and  a  line  of  people  had 
formed.  At  the  end  of  the  line  were  two  GI's 
who  appeared  to  have  come  from  the  combat 
area.  Their  Jungle  clothes  were  mud-splat- 
tered, and  their  helmets  were  covered  with 
camouflage  netting.  I  was  curious  to  know 


what  two  combat  soldiers  would  buy  In  the 
PX,  so  I  got  behind  them  in  line.  The  two 
GI's  were  from  an  Isolated  Signal  Corps 
station  beyond  Pleiku.  and  they  were  at  the 
PX  to  buy  a  refrigerator.  Within  tlie  last  few 
days  their  electrical  supply  had  been  con- 
verted from  battery  to  generator;  the  men 
had  chipped  in  to  get  a  refrigerator  so  that 
they  could  have  cold  drinks,  sandwiches,  and 
so  forth. 

The  GI's  told  me  how  they  had  made 
special  arrangements  to  get  the  refrigerator 
on  an  airplane,  and  how  the  Special  Services 
officer  in  Pleiku  had  found  out  that  the 
refrigerators  had  arrived  la  Saigon  the  day 
before. 

When  the  doors  of  the  PX  opened  and  the 
GI's  got  to  the  counter,  they  learned  that 
there  were  no  more  refrigerators.  The  ship- 
ment had  arrived  at  noon  the  day  before,  and 
all  the  refrigerators  bad  been  sold  by  closing 
lime. 

I  learned  that  of  the  entire  shipment  of  16 
refrigerators.  12  had  been  sold  t<j  Filipino  and 
Korean  soldiers.  How  did  tlie  Filipinos  and 
Koreans  know  about  the  refrigerators  in  or- 
der to  buy  them  so  quickly?  Here  again  the 
answer  was  simple. 

The  U.S.  Army,  which  runs  the  PX  in 
Saigon,  has  brought  Filipinos  and  Koreans 
into  the  stor«  at  a  managerial  level.  When 
there  Is  a  shipment  of  some  desirable  article, 
these  men  call  up  their  Korean  and  FUlplno 
friends. 

As  the  unhappy  GI's  walked  out  of  the  PX, 
one  said!  "You  remember  the  Viet  Cong 
supply  dump  we  raided  last  month?" 

"Yeah.  I  know.  It  had  a  refrigerator  In  It — 
with  the  PX  tag  on  tlie  back,  and  with  U.S. 
antibiotics  inside  the  damn  thing." 

The  PX  in  Vietnam  is  a  S300-mUllon-a- 
year  business,  according  to  the  officer  In 
charge,  and  It  demonstrates  in  miniature 
why  the  United  States  is  In  deep  trouble  in 
Vietnam — and  In  foreign  affairs  In  general. 

The  clerks  in  the  PX's  are  Vietnamese 
women,  over  5.000  of  them.  They  do  not 
know  the  merchandise,  and  on  tlie  average, 
they  are  uninterested  and  discourteous.  And 
these  women  clerks  steal  from  the  PX's.  In 
the  month  of  May.  1967.  the  small  head- 
quarters PX  in  Saigon  lost  $65,000  in  petty 
pilferage  alone.  This  is  the  small  PX.  At  one 
time  the  PX  management  had  the  Vietnam- 
ese salesgirls  searched  as  they  left  the  store. 
The  clerks  objected  to  the  search  procedure 
and  said  tliey  would  go  on  stnke  unless  tlie 
searclilng  was  stopped.  The  searching  was 
stopped.  The  Americans  who  operate  the  PX 
(the  U.S.  Army)  would  rather  have  things 
stolen  than  "not  look  good"  to  the  V'iet- 
namese. 

I  personally  have  seen  clerks  standing  on 
the  main  highway  outside  a  PX.  removing 
PX  merchandise  from  their  bodices.  They 
dropped  the  items  into  a  basket  while  a 
Vietnamese  man  made  notes  of  tlie  amount 
and  type  of  merchandise  each  girl  had  taken. 
Much  of  the  merchandise  in  the  PX's 
couldn't  possibly  have  been  chosen  with  ihe 
welfare  of  the  GI's  in  mind.  In  the  Saigon 
PX,  for  example,  there  were  no  alarm  clocks. 
They  hadn't  had  any  for  two  months.  There 
were  no  pipes.  There  was  a  shortage  of  film. 
The  PX  was  "temporarily  out"  of  good  razor 
blades  and  pipe  tobacco.  There  was  no 
mosquito  repellent.  (Later  I  found  the  "tem- 
porarily out'  items  for  sale  on  the  black 
market — at  three  times  the  PX  price.)  Never- 
theless, the  whole  rear  of  the  store  was  used 
for  selling  diamonds. 

Merchandise  headed  for  the  PX — and  also 
for  tlie  commissary — is  stolen  before  it  gets 
to  either  place,  as  well  as  after  it  is  on  the 
shelves.  But  the  corruption  involves  more 
than  the  black  market.  For  example,  some 
time  ago  a  PX  purchasing  agent,  an  American 
cirtlian,  shared  an  apartment  in  Saigon  with 
another  American,  the  representative  of  a 
company  that  sold  a  famous  brand  of  whis- 
key. The  PX  purthasing  agent  had  his  rent 
paid  for,  he  had  his  food  paid  for  and  his 
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"home  entertainment"  paid  for.  The  PX  pur- 
chasing agent  overbought  the  salesman's 
prtxluct,  and  six  months  later  the  PX  In 
Vietnam  was  sUll  overstocked  with  It. 

The  purchasing  agent  involved  was  caught 
at  his  unethical  activities.  At  this  writing  he 
Is  working  for  the  PX  In  another  country 
and  at  a  higher  position  than  he  held  In 
Vietnam.  This  entire  story  was  given  me  by 
a  senior  PX  officer 

It  Is  no  secret  that  the  PX  and  the  com- 
missary are  supplying  Just  about  everybody 
In  South  Vietnam  (who  has  the  money)  with 
luxury  Items  via  the  black  market.  An  im- 
pKjrter  told  me  he  has  stopf)ed  dealing  in 
legitimately  Imported  refrigerators  and  tape 
recorders — they  could  be  had  cheaper  and 
quicker  from  the  PX.  via  the  black  market 
Porelgn-food  Importers  are  in   the  same  flx. 

I  myself  have  seen  an  Army  truck  with  Plli- 
plnoB  and  South  Koreans,  in  uniform,  stop 
in  front  of  the  Continental  Hotel  at  6  a.m. 
and  unload  a  truckful  of  Spam  and  fruit 
Juices.  The  menu  at  the  Continental  Hotel 
advertises  "American  Spam  "  When  one  or- 
ders tomato  Juice  for  breakfast,  the  waiter 
brings  a  small  can  with  the  U.S.  commissary 
stamp  still  on  it — 10  cents.  At  four  differ- 
ent times  during  my  stay  in  Saigon.  I  saw 
this  tru<;l5. deliver  PX  aJid  commissary  edibles 
to  the  Cootlnental  Hotel.  Once  a  large  pack- 
age of  meat  with  General  Westmoreland's 
name  on  it  was  delivered  to  the  Continental 
along  with  the  tomato  Juice.  There  is  hardly 
a  bar  in  Saigon  that  does  not  have  liquor 
that  comes  from  the  U.S.  supplies. 

In  investigating  PX  practices.  I  requested 
an  interview  with  a  responsible  officer.  The 
interview  was  granted  with  a  colonel  on  the 
condition  that  I  would  not  quote  him  di- 
rectly. 

I  was  ushered  Into  the  colonel's  presence. 
'  and  I  described  to  him  the  malpractices  I 
had  discovered.  What  follows  is  his  explana- 
tion. 

The  PX.  he  said,  employs  over  5.000  Viet- 
namese women  because  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  train  these  women  in  mer- 
chandising practices.  After  the  war  is  over, 
the  women  will  know  how  to  be  skilled  clerks 
in  the  stores  of  Vietnam  and  will  therefore 
be  able  to  aid  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

This  seemed  crazy  to  me.  Any  store  that 
was  run  like  the  PX  would  soon  go  bank- 
rupt. 

The  colonel  said  that  the  PX  was  using 
Vietnamese  women  as  clerks,  and  Koreans 
and  Filipinos  as  merchandising  executives, 
it  was  far  cheaper  than  using  Americans,  and 
because  the  Filipinos  and  Koreans  have  had 
PX  experience  in  Seoul  and  Manila. 

I  pointed  out  to  the  colonel  that  the  serv- 
ice was  bad.  and  that  perhaps  575  million  a 
year  in  merchandise  was  stolen  or  diverted 
to  the  black  market  largely  because  of  em- 
ployment of  foreigners.  Including  clerks,  ex- 
ecutives, truckers,  longshoremen,  and  so 
forth. 

The  colonel  denied  that  the  service  was 
bad  He  denied  that  there  was  any  sizable 
black-market  leak  from  his  stores.  He  de- 
nied that  there  was  $65,000  worth  of  pilfer- 
age in  one  month  from  the  small  Saigon  PX. 

I I  myself  had  seen  the  Saigon  PX's  own  esti- 
mates of  pilferage.  Either  the  colonel  did  not 
know  what  was  happening  his  own  stores, 
or  he  was  lying.) 

The  colonel  said  that  another  reivson  for 
employing  over  5.000  foreigners  in  the  PX's 
was  to  give  work  to  worthy  Vietnamese  of 
good  character,  which  helped  the  war  econ- 
omy. I  asked  him  if  he  knew  how  the  em- 
plo>-ment  racket  worked  The  facts  are  that 
each  cleric  employed  has  to  get  a  recom- 
mendation from  someone  in  the  Vietnamese 
Government.  This  recommendation  has  to 
be  paid  for — and  the  standard  payment  is 
approximately  a  month's  wages. 

The  colonel  said  he  had  never  heard  of 
any  such  thing.  He  then  told  me  what  a  won- 
derful thing  the  PX  was.  It  was  being  oper- 
ated so  that  there  could  be  profits  made  to 


supply  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  with 
money  to  pay  for  motion  pictures  and  other 
recreational  activities  for  the  troops.  He  also 
said  that  the  PX  was  a  place  where  restless 
Americ^ans  could  spend  their  dollars — instead 
of  unloading  their  money  on  the  Vietnamese 
economy  and  thus  causing  inflation. 

I  asked  him,  "Isn't  the  primary  mission 
of  the  PX's  to  give  the  troops  a  service?" 

He  said  it  was. 

But  the  troops  come  last  as  far  as  the  big 
Saigon  PX  is  concerned  Training  Vietnamese 
comes  first.  Then  comes  making  money  for 
recreational  services.  Then  comes  improving 
the  economy  of  Vietnam  Then  comes  "look- 
ing good."  Last  and   least  is  the   GI. 

And  it  is  not  the  small  percentage  of  men 
actually  In  combat  who  make  the  most  of  the 
Post  Exchange.  It  is  the  fat  boys  In  the 
cities  and  headquarters,  and  thousands  of 
civilians— construction  workers,  newspaper- 
men, AID  employees  and  members  of  the  em- 
bassy staff 

The  luxury  items  In  the  Post  Exchange  are 
bought  by  Americans — and  also  by  the  Viet- 
namese elite,  via  the  black  market  or  Ameri- 
can friends.  The  garish  way  in  which  Amer- 
ican and  Vietnamese  officials  exhibit  these 
things  can  do  nothing  but  widen  the  gap 
that  separates  the  masses  from  the  local 
rich  and  the  Americans.  And  the  wider  the 
gap  the  less  the  people  identify  themselves 
with  us — and  the  more  they  Identify  them- 
selves with  the  Viet  Cong. 

The  PX  as  It  is  run  now  makes  the  United 
States  a  collaborator  in  the  worst  kind  of 
corruption.  Everyone — Including  the  Amer- 
icans— knows  that  some  Americans  are  In- 
volved. Everyone  knows  that  many  Viet- 
namese clerks  are  corrupt,  that  Filipino  and 
Korean  PX  assistants  often  are  In  cahoots 
with  their  friends  Therefore,  because  of  the 
PX  and  the  commissary,  the  average  Vietna- 
mese believes  the  Americans   to  be  corrupt. 

The  PX  foul-ups  and  the  sale  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  PX  products  in  the  black  market 
seemed  almost  petty  compared  to  what 
turned  up  later 

I  was  walking  along  the  Saigon  River  with 
my  old  friend  Tran  Trong  Hoc.  A  former 
police  official  in  Hanoi,  when  it  was  under 
French  rule,  Tran  is  sort  of  a  retired  man- 
darin who  sits  back,  observes  everything, 
listens  to  the  rumors  and  gossip,  reads  the 
papers,  and  watches  the  ever-present  power 
struggle  In  Vietnamese  politics.  He  has  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  all  over  Southeast 
.■\sia.  Some  are  employed  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government,  some  by  the  American 
Government,  and  some  by  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front.  Several  are  In  business.  Tran 
Trong  Hoc  is  a  miniature  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  This  for  him  is  only  a  pastime,  a 
hobby  And  yet  when  I  remarked  on  the 
danger  implicit  in  his  hobby,  he  smiled  and 
said  slowly.  "What  else  can  an  old  man  do 
to  help  his  country?" 

During  the  1950's  Tran  spent  18  months  in 
Los  Angeles,  studying  American  police  tech- 
niques. While  there  he  learned  the  American 
way  of  life,  and  he  takes  delight  in  using 
American  slang  as  much  as  possible  when 
he  is  with  his  friends. 

We  walked  north,  past  the  German  hospi- 
tal ship  which  is  West  Germany's  humani- 
tarian contribution  to  Vietnam.  Tran  told 
me  that  the  hardworking  German  doctors 
and  nurses  unwittingly  are  contributing  to 
a  crooked  racket.  All  charity  patients  must 
have  a  "permit"  to  visit  the  foreign  ship. 
For  this  they  must  pay  a  "tax"  to  a  police 
organization.  .Actually,  no  Vietnamese  get." 
on  board  unless  he  is  a  friend  or  relative  of 
an  Important  official,  or  has  the  money  to 
bribe  his  way  by  paying  the  "tax."  The  same 
racket  was  applied  to  the  American  hospital 
ship,  the  SS  Hope,  when  it  was  in  Saigon, 
The  visiting  foreign  physicians  think  they 
are  doing  good  by  helping  the  "people."  In 
reality  they  are  either  treating  or  enrich- 
ing the  'Vietnamese  elite. 

We  saw  several  American  freighters  moored 


in  the  river.  The  nearest  was  a  big  gray  cargo 
vessel.  Her  booms  were  swinging  back  and 
forth,  and  she  was  discharging  cargo  to 
barges  alongside. 

"That  is  the  one  we  will  watch,"  said  Tran 
"But  it  win  be  safer  If  we  watch  from  my 
car.  After  all,  we  are  spying.  We  are  gather- 
ing Intelligence.  We  are  sjXKjks.  We  want  to 
see  who  cops  the  American  military  supplies 
Standing  here  In  the  street,  using  binoculars. 
Is  asking  for  .  .  ."  He  drew  his  forefinger 
across  his  throat.  We  turned  and  walked  back 
until  we  reached  Tran's  car — an  old  and 
beat-up  Citroen,  the  front  seat  covered  by 
an  Imitation  leopard  skin.  The  Citroen 
started  quickly,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
were  back  by  the  river,  parked  about  500  feet 
from  the  wharf  toward  which  the  barges 
from  the  American  freighter  were  headed 

"Those  barges,"  said  Tran,  pointing,  "be- 
long to  a  Vietnamese  company  owned  by  ;t 
couple  of  Vietnamese  generals.  You  Ameri- 
cans pay  for  the  use  of  those  barges.  Yon 
Americans  pay  for  the  privilege  of  sending 
ammunition  and  food  and  WBr  supplies  to 
this  country." 

The  barges  approached  the  wharf.  Stand- 
ing on  the  dock  were  eight  5-ton  trucks. 
Once  they  had  been  U.S.  Army  trucks,  but 
now  they  were  painted  a  slightly  different 
shade  of  brown.  The  barges  tied  up  at  the 
wharf,  and  Vietnamese  longshoremen  began 
to  carry  the  cargo  off.  loading  It  directly  into 
the  brown  trucks. 

"The  United  States  pays  the  wages  of  those 
Vietnamese  longshoremen,"  said  Tran. 

There  were  no  American  soldiers  or  civilian 
officials  about,  supervising  and  checking.  I 
asked  about  this. 

"The  South  Vietnamese  Government  has 
told  the  American  Government  to  keep  Its 
nose  out  of  something  which  Is  an  internal 
affair." 

I  said  angrily,  "That  cargo  Is  American  war 
materiel.  The  wooden  crates  are  marked. 
Department  of  Defense.  Electronics.  This 
SIDE  UP.  They  come  from  the  United  States, 
and  are  paid  for  by  U.S.  citizens." 

"Bill."  said  Tran.  "the  United  States  has 
no  customs  rights  In  Vietnam.  You  must 
understand  that  you  are  only  guests  here. 
That  Is  your  country's  official  attitude.  Per- 
haps that's  why  there  Is  no  one  here  checking 
on  these  war  supplies.  Guests,  you  know,  do 
not  check  up  on  the  dishonesty  of  their 
hosts." 

"But  this  is  American  equipment  for 
American  troops." 

"Yes." 

We  continued  to  watch.  It  took  about  an 
hour  to  load  the  eight  trucks  with  their  40 
tons  of  American  cargo. 

The  truck  drivers  clearly  were  restless. 
They  kept  looking  at  their  watches  and  talk- 
ing agitatedly  among  themselves. 

Tran  said,  "Ordinarily  time  means  very 
little  to  us.  Therefore  when  Vietnamese 
drivers  are  nervous  about  a  schedule,  It 
means  only  one  thing.  They  are  about  to  go 
through  V.C.  territory.  The  V.C.  are  paid  off 
to  let  a  convoy  come  through  at  a  specified 
time.  If  the  convoy  Is  early  or  late,  the  trucks 
might  be  blown  up." 

A  Vietnamese  Army  Jeep,  with  a  small 
Vietnamese  flag  flying  on  the  left  front 
fender,  drove  up  to  the  wharf  and  stopped. 
A  stout  Vietnamese,  about  35,  dressed  In 
khaki  (but  wearing  no  insignia),  got  out.  He 
carried  a  new  black  leather  briefcase,  which 
he  opened  on  the  hood  of  the  Jeep.  The 
truck  drivers  clustered  about  him.  To  each 
of  them  the  fat  man  gave  a  piece  of  paper.  He 
talked  ln:ensely  to  the  drivers,  looking  al- 
most like  a  f(X)tball  coach  instructing  his 
team.  Finally  he  nodded,  and  the  drivers 
fanned  out,  moved  quickly  Into  the  cabs  of 
their  big  trucks,  and  started  their  motors. 
Each  driver  put  his  piece  of  paper  Into  a 
plastic  envelope  which  he  then  attached  to 
the  sunshade  of  his  truck. 

The  fat  Vietnamese  in  khaki  nodded  again. 
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The  first  truck  started  off.  and  the  others  fell 
in  behind  The  convoy  left  the  nver  area 
.nd  headed  inland,  moving  slowly  through 
[own  We  lost  sight  of  them  then,  but  Tran 
knows  their  route  as  well  as  their  routine. 
Among  his  hundreds  of  friends  and  Inform- 
ants IS  one  who  rides  regularly  along  this 
convov  route. 

When  the  eight  trucks  carrying  40  tons  ot 
U  .S    electronic  equipment  reach  the  Salgon- 
Bienhci    Highway,    they    are    stopped    by    a 
Vietnamese  guard  accompanied  by  an  Amerl- 
c.n  soldier.  The  drivers  show  their  pieces  of 
piper.    The    Vietnamese   guard    walks   down 
the  Hue.  looking  at  each  paper  for  a  moment. 
He  savs  something  to  the  American  soldier, 
who   iitter  all.  neither  speaks  nor  reads  Viet- 
n.imese  and  Is  dependent  on  hl.s  Vietnamese 
opposite  number.  The  American  says.    -OK," 
,ud    returns   to    the   side   of    the   road.   The 
Vietnamese  guard   waves  the  convoy  on. 
Ihe  convoy  moves  on  to  Old  Route  1.  the 
i.jhwav   that   leads   to   Phnom   Penh,   Cam- 
bodia. It  Is  only  50  miles  to  the  border.  1  he 
Linvov  keeps  moving  t-tralght  fur  Cambodia 
Near  Trang-Bang  tlicre  are  holes  in  the  road 
wiiere  a  militarv  convov   was  blown  up  by 
Viet    Cong    mines.    Despite    the    presence    of 
<outh  Vietnamese  and  Anierirau  troops,  the 
Viet   Cong   are    in   absolute   control    of    this 
stretch  of  land. 

The  drivers  look  at  their  watches.  They 
M-er  around  the  holes  in  the  road  and  speed 
tip  Foiu-  times  on  the  way  the  trucks  are 
■stopped  bv  anned  guards:  four  limes  they 
nave  the:r"papers  examined.  Twice  the  armed 
-Tinrds  are  in  South  Vietnamese  Army  uni- 
forms, and  twice  they  are  in  the  black  pa- 
i-,mas  of  the  peasants.  The  trucks  finally 
reich  their  destination.  Go  Dau  Ha.  a  village 
almost  on  the  Cambodian-Vietname.se  l^order, 
50  miles  and  a'jout  two  hours  und  20  min- 
u-es  from  metropolitan  .Saigon. 

The  trucks  pull  up  at  a  dirt  road  called 
Tu  Xuong.  At  the  intersection  oi  this  and 
•••1  even  smaller  road   called  Van  Lang  is  a 
r  .tiier  large  wooden  house  vith  a  thatched 
roof    Armed  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  come 
irom  the  house.   One  of  them   collects  the 
pieces  of  oaper  from  the  drivers.  He  gives 
cich  a  receipt  m  return.  One  of  the  soldiers 
bellows  somethine.  The  drivers  set  out  of  the 
trucks.  Thev  go  to  a  uible  by  the  side  ot  tne 
ti  Itched    house.   Two   women    in   black    pa- 
■',mas  bring  some  lunch.  It  comes  in  a  large 
blue  bowl,  and  it  smells  like  hsh  and  garlic. 
While  the  drivers  are  eating,  a  convoy  of 
black-painted   trucks  arrives  from  the  other 
direction— from   Cambodia.   The   Cambodian 
trucks  stop,  and  immediately  a  crew  of  .a- 
borers  swarms  from  the  rear  of  the  thatched 
house.  The  cargoes  of  the  two  convoys  are 
v.vapped   The  American  electronics  gear  goes 
to  Cambodia,  the  cartons  from  Cambodia  go 
into  the  Vietnamese  trucks.  Within  half  an 
hour  the  Vietnamese  convoy  is  returning  to 
S  lieon  loaded  with  tons  of  Red  Chinese  mer- 
chandise.  There   is   no   attempt   to  disguise 
anything.   Everything   is  marked   clearly   on 
the  large  cardboard  cartons.  The  boxes  con- 
tUn   toothbrushes,   tooth   powder,   vitamins, 
imitation  Parker  fountain  pens,  and  Thermoa 
bottles,  among  other  things. 

Now  It  is  three  hours  later.  The  trucks 
have  reached  Cholon,  on  the  outskirts  of  Sal- 
con.  Thev  park  outside  a  block-square  ware- 
1  ouse  Tlie  Chinese  Communist  products  are 
c.irried  inside.  Several  National  Policemen 
stand  by,  watching.  Inside  the  warehouse  are 
■r)ig  stacks  of  tires  for  Jeeps  and  other  U.S. 
military  vehicles.  Piled  up  in  the  rear  are 
:  undreds  of  baes  of  U.S.  cement  (with  t.ie 
US\ID  markings  on  them)  and  hundreds 
r,:  baes  of  U.S.  rice.  The  warehouse  belongs 
to  a  Chinese  named  Hop  Tan. 

That  was  what  happened  to  the  triicks 
v.ith  the  40  tons  of  U.S.  military  supplies. 
The  story  needs  no  further  detail,  but  there 
i>  further  detail,  and  it  is  of  coiisiderable 
import-ince. 

The  fat  man  in  khaki  who  met  the  trucks 
f.t  the  Saigon  wharf  Is  from  the  office  of  the 
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province  police  for  Tay  Ninh  Province 
(Which  is  on  the  Cambodian  border).  Every 
day  he  arrives  at  the  wharf  at  least  once  to 
give  pieces  of  paper  to  truck  drivers.  The 
papers  are  official  documents  which  say  Uiat 
the  materials  In  the  trucks  are  being  deliv- 
ered to  the  south  Vietnamese  Intelligence 
Forces  and  that  they  are  for  the  use  of  the 
Intelligence  Forces. 

Of  course  these  materials  are  not  going  to 
the  Vietnamese  Intelligence  Forces.  They  are 
coing  up  the  Old  Route  1  to  Go  Dau  Ha,  or 
perhaps  Ta  Loc,  or  Nan  Pi— all  of  which  are 
gateways  to  Cambodia.  Once  there,  the  con- 
tents  <3f   the   trucks    are    turned   over   to   a 
Nationalist  Chinese  from  Taipei,  who  repre- 
sents an   international    black-market  cartel. 
Involved  In  the  payoffs  that  make  all  this 
possible    are    high-ranking    officials    of    the 
south    Vietnamese    Intelligence    Forces,    the 
Tay  Ninh  Province  police,  and  of  the  diplo- 
matic and  administrative  services  in  Saigon. 
The  entire  operation  is  beautifully  coordi- 
nated among  the  various  South  Vietnamese 
Government  agencies. 

Certain  officials  of  the  port  of  Saigon  know 
which  American  sliips  and  what  American 
cargoes  will  lie  coming  to  Saigon.  These  offi- 
cials control  the  unloading.  Perhaps  two 
weeks  before  an  American  freighter  arrives  in 
Saigon  the  contents  of  the  American  vessels 
ha\^e  been  broadca.st  among  various  possible 
customers  There  are  many— the  Viet  Cong, 
the  North  Vietnamese,  sometime."  Red  China, 
perhaps  a  middleman  in  Hong  Kon?.  or  any 
nation  In  the  world  that  needs  the  carfo  and 
is  willing  to  pay  a  liigh-enouEh  price. 

.'^ccordine  to  n  Filipino  source,  Israel  was 
one  of  the^  black-market  customers  In  the 
>;ummer  of  1967  She  desperately  needed  the 
175-nim  howitzer  shells  that  only  the  United 
suites  was  making  in  considerable  numbers. 
Thev  cost  about  $400  each.  The  howitzer 
shells,  designated  for  the  US,  Army  In  Viet- 
nam, were  diverted  via  Manila.  And  from 
Manila  the  shells  were  transported,  by  a  dif- 
ferent ship,  to  Israel. 

Who  handles  these  deals? 
There  are  many  people.  After  all.  the  cor- 
ruption under  discussion  here  is  a  multl- 
billion-doUar  operation.  But  in  order  of 
profit  and  numbers,  the  following  are 
involved: 

1  South  Vietnamese  generals  and  officials. 

2  South  Vietnamese  businessmen  who  are 
friends  of  the  Vietnamese  in  official  power. 

3.  The    National    Liberation    Front    iVlet 

Cong) 

4.  American  black-market  operators. 

5.  North  Vietnamese  agents. 

6.  Nationalist  Chinese  businessmen,  both 
m  Vietnam  and  In  Taiwan. 

7.  Korean  troops,  businessmen  and  officials, 
a    Filipino   troops,   businessmen   and   offi- 
cials. 

In  other  words.  Just  about  everyone 
plunders  the  United  States  war  effort  in 
Vietnam, 

"Y-ou  are  an  old  friend,  and  we  are  here 
at  a  family  celebration,  so  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  think  is  the  truth.  We  professors  call  your 
diplomats  and  generals  'The  Groveling  Amer- 
icans '  Thev  would  kiss  the  backside  of  a 
North  Vietnamese  carpetbagger  like  General 
Ky— at  noontime  in  front  of  the  Parhament 
Building— rather  than  take  a  chance  of  of- 
fending the  Vietnamese.  .  .  ."  .Professor  Vo 
Van  Kim  after  a  few  glasses  of  rice  wine  on 
the  occasion  of  his  70th  birthday.) 

Tra.'xally  American  officials  are  afflicted 
with  a  paralysis  which  has  made  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  force  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  to  eliminate  corruption  They 
are  afraid  of  offending  the  Vietnamese.  Be- 
cause of  this  helplessness,  the  Vietnamese 
treat  us  with  scorn  and  contempt.  They 
humiliate  us  at  every  opportunity— of  which 
there  are  many.  Thus  American  self-esteeni  is 
diminished,  and  "doormat  diplomacy'  de- 
velops. Efficiency  Is  wrecked. 


Here  are  a  few  examples  of  the  kind  of 
humiliations  heaped  upon  the  United  States 
by  her  ally,  and  some  examples  ol  just  how 
these  humiliations  have  contributed  to  our 
disgraceful  performance  in  Vietnam. 

There  is  a  large  U.S.  air  base  In  South  Viet- 
nam which,  to  protect  one  of  Its  officers,  1 
will  not  Identify.  At  this  base,  one  hot  Mon- 
day morning,  the  medical  officers  of  all  serv- 
ices met  for  a  special  conference.  Two  sub- 
jects were  on  the  agenda:  (1)  the  shortage 
of  Ijroad-spectrum  antibiotics,  and  (2)  a 
mysterious  disease. 

A    serious    skin    Infection    had    appeared 
among  an  increasing  number  of  paUents  of  a 
young  Air  Force  doctor.  It  had  immobilized 
its   victims    and  he   hoped  that  his  seniors 
could  give  him  some  help.  None  could,  but 
111  reported  similar  outbreaks  In  their  units. 
As  a  result  ol  the  meeting,  a  public-liealUl 
te.im  wii-s  flown  in  and  an  exhaustive  investi- 
gation   underuaken.    Labor.itory    technicians 
found  on  the  men's  clothing,  several  different 
types   of   lungi   and   bacteria  hostile   to  the 
human  skin.  The  dermatitis  was  traced  to 
the    home    laundries    run    by    u    local    V  let- 
n.imese    company.    Ihe    clothes   were    being 
vished  by  hand  bv  Vietnamese  women.  Ihe 
cold    water    these    l.-undrywomen    used    was 
contiimluated    by    human    sewage,    some    of 
which  carried  intestinal   p.irasites 

The  mUilarv  doctors  and  the  public-health 
personnel  ordered  the  Vietnamese  l.umdry- 
women  to  boil  their  water,  gave  thorn  a  water 
purifier  and  demonstrated  how  to  use  It.  xne 
managers  o;  the  laundries  ^,lId  their  em- 
ployees understood  and  would  comply.  Never- 
theless, the  washerwomen  continued  to  wash 
clothes  In  cold,  conUimlnated  water,  and  the 
troops  continued  having  skin  aliments. 

One  of  the  service  officers  on  the  base— Col. 
John  Adams,  I'll  c:ai  him— found  a  solution 
to  the  problem.  Adams  negotiated  with  a  non- 
Vietnamese  commercial  firm  to  come  to  the 
base  and  set  up  u  modern  L.undry  In  about 
six  weeks  the  laundry  was  operating,  me 
skin-ailment  epidemic  stopped  The  troops 
now  were  getting  two-day  (instead  of  five- 
davi  laundry  service,  with  the  clothes  not 
only  sterilized  but  pressed. 

Everyone  was  grateful  jor  Colonel  Adams 
Initiative  Everybody,  that  is.  except  the  Viet- 
namese laundry  people,  the  Vietnamese  Army 
officers  and  the  Vietnamese  prostitutes— a 
combination  strange  to  the  Americans  taut 
reasonable  by  local  custom. 

The  South  Vietnamese  milllary  junta  con- 
trols or  has  a  finger  In  almost  every  form  of 
business  in  Vietnam.  The  laundering  dry- 
cleaning  and  clothes-mending  lor  U.S.  troops 
is  about  a  $120-mllllon-&-year  business.  Viet- 
namese officials  get  a  kickback  from  every 
washerwomm,  laundry  operator  and  tiilor 
who  serves  foreign  troops.  Thus,  when  Coloriei 
Adams  established  a  modern  L.undry  run  by 
outsiders,  he  automatically  stripped  the 
South  Vietnamese  leaders  of  their  very  con- 
sider.ible  profits.      - 

"The  prostitutes  got  into  the  act  by  a  less 
direct  route.   As  soon   as   the   new   :aundry 
began  operating,  there  was  a  sharp  drop  m 
the  sale  of  laundry  powder  at  the  PX.  The 
Vietnamese  laundry  managers  had  been^get- 
tme  their  laundry  powder  from  the  PX  via 
the  troops.  For  every  10  boxes  of  soap  powder 
delivered  from   the  PX  to  the  Vietnamese 
laundry    the  men  received  a  coupon  usable 
at  some  of  the  better  brothels.  With  the  coni- 
ing  of  the  modern  laundry,  business  fell  off. 
A  few  weeks  after  the  new  laundry  began 
operating.  Col.  John  Adams  received  an  or- 
der from  his  superiors.  The  Vietnamese  corps 
commander  in  Adams's  area  had  complained 
about  the  establishment  of  the  new  laundry- 
because  it  had  put  Vietnamese  women  out 
nf  woT-k  Therefore,  said  the  order  to  Colonel 
Adams,  if  he  could  not  find  equal  sources 
of   revenue  for  the  Vietnamese   women,  he 
would  have  to  shut  down  the  new  laundry 
and  give  the  laundry  contracts  back  to  the 
local  Vietnamese. 
Colonel  Adams  was  not  happy  at  tbe  Idea 
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of  blooming  an  employment  ageat  for  wash- 
erwomen and  a  m-lddieman  for  Vietnamese 
racketeers.  He  went  Into  a  rage  over  the  fact 
that  the  welfare  of  perhape  100  Vietnamese 
washerwomen  and  perhaps  200  Vietnamese 
prostitutes  was  considered  more  Important 
than  the  health  of  thousands  of  American 
servicemen  assigned  to  combat  duty  on  be- 
half of  the  Vietnamese.  But  Colonel  Adams  is 
intelligent  and  practical.  He  realized  that 
he  had  no  choice.  The  ex-washerwomen  were 
employed  as  messengers:  they  picked  up  the 
soiled  clothes  at  the  barracks,  took  them  to 
the  new  laundry,  and  later  delivered  the 
clean  clothes.  Their  service  was  not  needed: 
In  fact,  they  slowed  deliveries  and  Increased 
laundry  prices.  But  it  was  now  possible  to 
continue  the  new  laundry  and  to  keep  the 
men  healthy. 

And  It  was  now  fxisslble  for  the  prostitutes 
near  the  U.S.  base  to  keep  up  their  business. 
Even  thoiieh  the  Vietnamese  laundries  were 
not  operating,  the  troops  .';tlll  had  someone 
to  whom  they  could  give  the  laundry  soap 
from  the  PX.  They  gave  it  to  the  ex-washer- 
women, who.  in  return,  produced  the  cou- 
pons for  the  brothels.  Instead  of  being  used 
for  local  laundry,  the  soap  is  now  sold  on 
the  black  market 

■Everything  worked  out  OK  In  the  end — 
at  least.aur  troops  didn't  get  dermatitis  any 
more."  says  Colonel  Adams.  "But  it  does 
make  one  realize  that.  If  we  are  ever  to  win 
the  war.  the  United  States  must  defeat  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government's  racketeers. 
After  that  it  will  be  a  cinch  to  lick  the  Viet 
Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese.  Man.  then 
it  would  be  a  cinch!" 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  more  than 
half  a  million  Americans  In  Vietnam  are 
in  combat.  Therefore  only  a  small  percentage 
of  them  live  in  the  field  The  great  majority. 
both  military  and  civilian,  are  located  in 
urban  communities. 

Thousands  of  Americans  sleep  In  houses 
rented  from  the  Vletnsimese.  OfBclally  there 
is  rent  control.  But  rent  control  for  American 
tenants  Is  not  enforced.  This  may  not  appear 
important.  We  have  rent-control  problems  at 
home.  But  the  way  it  happens  in  Vietnam 
Illustrates  the  contempt  the  Vietnamese  elite 
have  for  Americans,  and  It  Illustrates  the 
self-humlllstlon — the  "doormat  diplomacy." 
the  erovellrg — that  so  conspicuously  marks 
the  behavior  of  the  Americans  in  Vietnam. 

I  inspected  some  of  the  houses  rented  from 
Vietnamese  for  the  use  of  American  person- 
nel The  first  was  listed  as  a  "two-bedroom 
villa."  Upon  entering  it.  I  thought  I  must  be 
in  the  wrong  place.  It  smelled  like  a  cess- 
pool. The  stench  came  from  the  sewage  which 
backs  up  through  the  toilet  every  time  there 
Is  rain.  The  sewage  Hows  all  over  the  floor, 
which  is  rotten,  and  remains  between  and 
under  the  boards.  There  were  holes  In  the 
roof,  each  with  a  bucket  underneath  to  catch 
the  rain.  One  of  the  bedrooms  was  10  feet 
by  12  feet.  The  other  one  was  8  feet  by  8  feet. 
The  kitchen  had  no  stove  The  refrigerator 
was  an  old-fashioned  icebox  that  had  no 
drain  It  had  to  be  balled  out. 

The  lease  stated  that  any  furniture  or 
equipment  brought  In  became  the  property 
of  the  owner  of  the  house  when  the  tenants 
moved  out.  The  U.S.  Government  was  paying 
S200-a-month  rent  for  this  pigpen — roughly 
three  times  the  rent-control  celling.  The  two- 
bedroom  dump  was  occupied  by  eight  Ameri- 
can enlisted  men.  The  landlord  Is  a  major  in 
the  South  Vietnamese  Arm  v.  The  American 
officer  whose  men  lived  here  complained 
about  the  house.  His  American  superiors  told 
him.  "Keep  quiet.  The  major  Is  doing  us  a 
favor.  He  cotUd  raise  the  rent  If  he  wanted 
to  ■' 

Three  blocks  away  a  South  Vietnamese 
lleut-enant  colonel  was  building  an  apartment 
house.  It  was  his  personal,  private  venture. 
The  cement,  hardware  and  Uunber  had  been 
stolen  from  the  US  Government.  The  mate- 
rial, plainly  marked,  was  In  an  open  lot  near 
the  USAID  building.  American  officers  passed 
there  dally. 


Many  of  the  new.  large  apartment  houses 
in  Saigon  are  owned  by  senior  Vietnamese 
military  officers.  The  building  material  used 
in  them — much  of  It — Is  USAID  goods  In- 
tended for  refugees.  Some  of  the  construc- 
tion labor  Is  done  by  South  Vietnamese  Army 
personnel.  The  U.S.  Government  does  not 
complain.  One  USAID  official  told  me.  "At 
least  it  relieves  the  housing  shortage.  That's 
how  I  got  my  apartment." 

The  second  rented  house  I  looked  at  had 
four  miniature  bedrooms.  It  had  one  room 
that  might  be  called  a  bath.  It  contained 
only  a  toilet  bowl  and  a  shower;  the  shower 
had  only  cold  water.  Two  of  the  bedrooms 
each  had  a  basin  with  cold  water,  so  the 
house  was  designated  by  the  Vietnamese  as 
a  "three-bathroom  house."  By  Vietnamese 
zoning  law.  if  a  house  has  three  bathrooms 
It  can  be  designated  as  a  hotel.  If  It  Is  a 
hotel,  the  rent  can  be  raised.  This  miserable 
shack  was  listed  as  a  three-bathroom  hotel. 
.  nd  the  U.S.  Government  was  paying  8400  a 
month  for  It. 

In  Saigon  I  was  Invited  to  a  pleasant  three- 
bedroom  home  In  a  respectable  residential 
.irea.  It  had  a  garden  around  It.  an  airy 
porch  on  two  sides,  and  it  was  well  furnished 
with  tropical  furniture.  It  was  occupied  by 
three  embassy  officials.  The  rent  was  $2,000 
a  month. 

Tlie  rent-control  law  In  Vietnam  is  a  farce. 
The  majority  of  rental  contracts  Involve  the 
U.S.  Government:  therefore,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Is  a  party  to  violating  the  law — 
and  a  party  to  harming  the  Americans  who 
reside  in  the  overpriced  units. 

Everywhere  in  Vietnam  the  Americans  per- 
mit themselves  to  be  gouged  and  suckered. 
For  example,  the  Vietnamese  military  es- 
tablishment receives  equipment  which  Is  de- 
nied to  the  American  fighting  forces. 

"On  this  base,  if  we  don't  give  the  Viet- 
namese what  they  want."  a  supply  officer 
told  me.  "they  complain  to  Westmoreland 
that  we  are  Insulting  them  or  wrecking  the 
war  effort.  If  I  get  a  couple  of  such  com- 
plaints against  me.  I'll  get  transferred  and 
get  a  lousy  fitness  report." 

He  took  me  on  a  tour  of  the  Vietnamese 
base.  "See."  he  said,  "the  Vietnamese  have 
plenty  of  fire  extinguishers,  lumber.  Jeeps, 
forkllfts  and  cement.  But  on  our  own  base 
we  don't  even  have  fire  extinguishers.  If  even 
a  small  fire  started,  we'd  go  up  in  flames.  I 
am  forced  to  give  first  crack  at  everything 
to  the  Vietnamese.  Our  boys  come  next — If 
there's  anything  left." 

So  many  Jeeps  and  trucks  are  stolen  from 
the  U.S.  mlUUry  that  there  Is  a  shortage 
of  transport  for  our  troops.  The  shortage  Is 
so  acute  that  for  some  time  now  the  Ameri- 
can military  has  been  renting  its  own  stolen 
Jeeps  from  black-market  operators  at  $250 
a  month. 

In  Danang.  one  of  the  Vietnamese  admin- 
istrative officials  very  popular  with  Ameri- 
cans Is  an  officer  In  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army.  He  speaks  fluent  English.  He  gives 
parties  and  flatters  the  American  officers,  ar- 
ranges "entertainment"  for  them.  In  return 
for  this  he  expects  no  interference  from 
.^.merlcans  In  the  local  black-market  opera- 
tion. This  official  requested  that  the  U.S. 
military  pave  many  of  the  streets  of  Danang. 
He  requested  that  the  whole  shoreline  along 
the  river  be  strengthened  and  shored  up.  The 
U.S.  military  did  this  for  him.  But  of  course 
this  Vletn.'imese  official  allows  Vietnamese 
landlords  to  violate  the  laws  and  overcharge 
the  military  for  Its  housing.  The  landlords 
give  him  a  cut. 

Several  years  ago.  when  there  was  a  terrible 
rice  shortage  in  Vietnam,  the  United  States 
sent  shiploads  of  rice  to  Saigon — on  a  high- 
priority  basis.  But  the  unloadlnj;  of  the  ships 
was  so  slow  that  sometimes  they  stayed  at 
anchor  as  long  as  40  days.  One  of  them  had 
taken  in  water  In  a  storm.  The  rice  was  spoil- 
ing because  of  the  dampness  The  captain 
said  if  his  cargo  wasn't  unloaded  quickly  his 
rice  would  go  bad.  The  American  Government 
requested  that  the  ship  be  unloaded.   (The 


priority  of  cargoes  that  come  ashore  in  Viet- 
nam is  the  prerogative  of  the  Vietnamese  i 
Even  though  the  ships  are  American  and  the 
cargoes  are  donated  by  the  United  States, 
the  ships'  cargoes  are  brought  ashore  on 
Vietnamese  lighters  (for  which  America  mtist 
pay  a  charge)  and  there  they  are  unlonded 
by  Vietnamese  longshoremen. 

The  Department  of  Supplies  for  Vietnam 
turned  down  the  request  from  the  .^meric.in 
Government  to  unload  the  rice  ship — even 
though  the  country  was  close  to  famine  In 
some  areas.  Instead.  It  gave  orders  that  shlp.s 
carrying  Honda  motor  scooters  be  given  first 
priority  for  unloading. 

A  high  ofticlal  in  The  Department  of  Sup- 
plies received  a  five-percent  kickback  on 
every  Honda  landed  in  Vietnam.  The  U.S. 
Embassy  and  the  U.S.  military  knew  about 
this.  I  asked  an  Army  colonel  why  we  didn't 
do  something.  He  looked  at  me  with  pu/^zle- 
ment.  "How  could  we  do  anvthlni??  It's  their 
country,  isn't  It?" 

American  economists  have  spent  much 
time  advising  the  Vietnamese  on  how  to  stay 
economically  healthy.  They  recommend  all 
kinds  of  measures  to  prevent  infl.^tlon.  -r, 
keep  the  plaster  stable  and  to  safeguard  gov- 
ernment funds.  Despite  all  this  counsel  ;int! 
American  supervision,  the  Government  b;u',k 
of  Vietnam  does  as  It  pleases.  It  usually  dis- 
regards American  advice. 

At  one  time  the  Vietnamese  Government 
funds  were  deposited  in  many  bank- 
throughout  the  world.  This  was  to  safeguard 
the  security  of  the  funds.  But  now  much  if 
the  money  has  been  withdrawn  and  plared 
In  just  a  few  banks. 

I  asked  the  Vietnamese  economist  who  told 
me  about  this  why  the  Government  bank  hsd 
done  such  a  thing.  He  replied.  "It  wasn't  ^o 
silly  for  certain  officials  who  received  kif  k- 
backs.  or  shall  I  say  'favors.*  from  peci.e 
connected  with  the  'preferred'  banks.  It  !■  n 
accident  that  these  officials  are  rich  men." 

The  many  thousands  of  Vietname.e  wiio 
are  employed  by  the  United  States  are  paid 
In  plasters.  The  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars paid  by  the  United  States  to  Vietnr.ni 
for  the  rent  of  land  and  buildings  and  other 
services  are  paid  In  piasters.  To  get  thpse 
plasters  the  United  States  gives  dollars  to  \:-.i- 
Vietnamese  Government,  which  converts 
them  to  piasters — which  the  United  State.s 
win  pay  out.  But  the  rate  of  exchange  which 
the  United  States  gets  Is  artificial — about 
80  plasters  to  the  dollar  instead  of  the  I'rep- 
market  rate  of  160  plasters  to  the  dollar  I  ■: 
short.  Uncle  Sucker  Is  paying  twice  as  nii:r:. 
as  he  should  for  everything. 

In  South  Vietnam  there  are  more  rha;: 
four  million  refugees  and  displaced  per.son? 
A  great  number  of  them  are  refugees  because- 
their  villages  have  been  destroyed  by  U  ? 
bombs  or  artillery  fire,  and  the  United  States 
pays  compensation  for  their  homes  and  prop- 
erty. Assistance  to  the  unfortunate  villagers 
Is  "sent    frequently    by    CARE   and   AID. 

Such  money  and  supplies  are  supposed,  rf 
course,  to  go  to  the  Vietnamese  whose  prop- 
erty has  been  damaged  or  destroyed.  But  :n 
questioning  approximately  100  Vletname:-e 
In  two  widely  separated  sections  of  .Som'n 
Vietnam,  I  was  unable  to  find  a  single  ;:i- 
stance  In  which  a  Vietnamese  family  hnd  re- 
ceived the  money.  The  consensus  was  that 
the  money  went  Into  the  pockets  of  Viet- 
namese officials. 

Personal-Injury  money  Is  a  compensatio;: 
paid  by  the  United  States  if  an  indivldua'. 
is  wounded  or  killed  by  accident.  The  monev 
goes  to  the  Individual  or  to  his  family,  and 
is  known  as  solatium  money. 

"Oh,  everyone  knows."  said  a  Vietnamese 
woman,  "that  the  Americans  give  the  money 
to  the  officials,  but  it  never  reaches  the  peo- 
ple. 

"My  brothers  is  a  clerk  In  the  Army.  He 
said  that  whenever  his  officers  need  money 
they  go  to  the  Americans  with  a  solatium 
claim  which  they  make  up.  It  Is  easy- 
they  mention  the  name  of  a  town  where  .i 
big  shell  or  bomb  has  dropped,  and  hand  In 
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a  list  of  names  of  people  killed  or  hurt. 
Sometimes  the  Americans  send  an  Interpreter 
to  check  on  the  accident.  But  the  Interpreter 
gets  money  from  the  Vietnamese  officials. 
So  he  says  the  claim  Is  true.  It  Is  only  the 
Marines  who  sometimes  Insist  on  personally 
inspecting  the  bodies  and  the  damages.  That 
is  why  the  Army  Interpreters  hate  the 
Marines." 

I  asked  for  evidence  of  cheating  for 
solatiiun  money,  and  was  told  about  a  dis- 
trict chief  in  Quang  Nam  Province.  I  inves- 
tigated, and  got  this  story  first-hand  from 
the  Marine  officer  Involved. 

One  day  the  district  chief.  Major  Kao.  came 
into  the  field-command  office  of  a  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps  lieutenant  colonel. 

"Colonel,"  he  said.  "I've  come  to  collect 
solatium  money  for  the  five  villagers  who 
were  accidentally  killed  the  other  day  over 
by  the  river." 

•'How  were  they  killed,  and  by  whom?" 
.asked  the  Marine. 

The  Vletamese  officer  unrolled  a  map  and 
put  his  finger  on  It.  "Your  Marines  were 
dropping  mortars  In  here,  and  some  of  them 
fell  on  the  outskirts  of  the  hamlet,  killing 
three  men  and  two  women.  This  is  in  my 
district,  and  I  have  come  to  collect  the 
Mioney  for  the  f.imilies." 

•  Three  men  and  two  women?  When  did  it 
liappen?" 

The  Vietnamese  major  told  the  Marine, 
who  knew  that  at  approximately  the  date 
.and  time  given  the  Marines  had  been  firing 
in  that  general  direction  at  what  they 
thought  was  a  guerrilla  concentration. 

The  Marine  said.  "Let  me  see  the  bodies." 

"They  are  outside  in  my  Jeep." 

They  walked  outside.  In  the  back  of  the 
Jeep  were  five  bodies,  well  wrapped  in  sack- 
ing. 

The  Marine  said,  "Major,  put  the  bodies  on 
the  ground  and  cut  opjen  the  cloth." 

■■<5h  no."  said  the  Vietnamese  major.  "They 
are  all  bloodied  and  mutilated  by  the 
.shrapnel." 

"Put  them  on  the  ground  and  cut  open  the 
cloth.  I  want  to  look  at  them." 

■Colonel,  I  assure  you,  you  don't  want  to 
looK  at  them.  They  are  mangled  and  muti- 
lated, with  stomachs  and  chests  blown  open. 
and  with  heads  smashed.  And  putrefaction 
has  set  In." 

The  Marine  unloaded  the  bodies  from  the 
Jeep  and  laid  them  on  the  ground.  Taking 
out  his  pocketknlfe.  he  cut  the  wrappings 
away. 

They  were  the  bodies  of  five  men.  There 
were  no  women.  None  of  the  bodies  was 
mutilated  or  bloodied.  In  each  of  the  men 
'.vas  one  bullet  hole.  Obviously  these  indl- 
■.  iduals  had  been  killed  by  rifle  fire. 

Without  saying  a  word,  the  Marine  lifted 
the  bodies  and  put  them  back  Into  the  Jeep. 
He  took  the  Vietnamese  major's  elbow  and 
pushed  him  into  the  front  seat. 

•■Major,"  said  the  Marine,  "If  you  ■wish  to 
collect  solatium  money  for  dead  Viet  Cong, 
I  suggest  you  go  and  collect  It  from  the 
Iteadquarters  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  not  from  the  U.S.  Marines.  Now  get 
the  hell  out  of  here." 

Major  Hao  drove  away. 

My  old  shipmate.  Chief  Photographer's 
Mate  O'Leary — a  fictitious  name — was  going 
to  take  me  on  a  tour  of  Saigon  night  life.  But 
when  O'Leary  showed  up  at  7:30  p.m..  he  was 
In  uniform  and  carried  cameras.  "I  got  a  duty 
assignment  this  evening."  he  said,  "but  I 
don't  have  to  leave  for  a  few  minutes  yet." 

"Chief."  I  said,  as  we  walked  about.  "I've 
noticed  that  the  South  Vietnamese  seem  to 
be  making  a  good  thing  out  of  kicking  us 
around.  What's  the  story?" 

"It's  humiliating."  he  said.  "They  lead  us 
around  like  cattle.  And  we're  so  ashamed  of 
our  own  groveling  that  everyone  lies  about 
it  All  the  brass — civilian  and  military — are 
.■J^ared  of  the  South  Vietnamese,  scared  of 
.'tepping  on  their  toes.  If  by  chance  any  of 
us  complain  about  It.  the  brass  is  quick  to 


remind  us  that  we  are  guests  here."  O'Leary 
added,  'We're  guests,  all  right.  Paying 
guests." 

He  pointed  at  a  big  generator  on  the  side- 
walk. "That  generator  provides  electricity  for 
this  building,  which  has  quarters  and  offices 
used  by  our  armed  forces.  It's  our  building, 
on  lease  from  the  Vietnamese  We  pay  rent 
lor  It.  Well,  we  make  our  own  electricity,  be- 
cause the  ix)wer  supplied  by  the  Vietnamese 
is  unreliable.  But  we  run  our  cables  through 
their  meter,  and  we  have  to  pay  the  South 
X'iotnamese  what  the  meter  reads  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  We  have  to  pay  them  for  the 
electricity  we  generate." 

"How  come?" 

"The  Vietnamese  say  they'll  throw  the 
United  States  out  of  the  building  if  we  don't 
comply.  What's  more,  if  we  pay  ■without  a 
squawk  and  everything  goes  smoothly  all  up 
and  down  the  line,  some  colonel  or  general 
Rets  a  commendation  for  'unselfish  devotion 
to  duty  and  cooperation'  when  his  tour  In 
Vietnam  is  up." 

O'Leary  pointed  to  a  U.S.  Army  truck.  "See 
that  license  plate?  Well,  the  U.S.  Government 
pays  the  Vietnamese  the  fee  for  that  plate — 
on  the  truck  we  send  out  here  to  fight  their 
war  with.  The  Vietnamese  will  hold  up  the 
<ielivery  of  the  truck  until  the  license  foe  is 
paid."  O'Leary  went  on.  "Go  look  for  yourself. 
We  invite  the  Vietnimiese  to  kick  us  around. 
We  almost  have  big  signs  tattooed  on  our 
foreheads,  saying.  'I  am  an  American.  Please 
kick  me  around.'  Well,  damn  it  ail  I've  got 
to  po  on  duty  now." 

■I  thought  you  had  the  day  shift." 

T'ne  chief  spat  in  the  street.  "The  Viet- 
namese Officers'  Club  Is  having  a  party.  One 
of  them  is  getting  married.  They've  got  plenty 
of  photographers  of  their  own,  but  they  put 
III  a  request  for  an  American  photographer. 
And  Im  the  guy  who  got  stuck." 

■Do  you  make  pictures  of  the  parties  for 
American  officers?" 

"Hell  no."  said  O'Leary.  "That's  Illegal.  It's 
supposed  to  be  illegal  to  do  It  for  the  Viet- 
namese Officers'  Club  ;ilso.  But  you  know  how 
it  is  in  Vietnam.  When  a  Vietnamese  says 
jump — then.  baby,  the  Americans  Jump." 

Maj.  Tom  Smoot.  USAP  (not  his  real 
name),  call  himself  "an  lionest  cop  who 
happens  to  be  in  the  Air  Force."  He  is 
heavyset.  almost  stout.  He  speaks  slowly, 
walks  quickly,  and  has  a  reputation  among 
the  men  as  a  square  shooter.  In  civilian  life 
he  was  the  police  chief  of  an  American  city 
of  about  20.000.  At  Danang  he  was  one  of 
the  provost  marshals. 

.At  the  Air  Base  in  Danang  where  Major 
Smoot  was  stationed,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  has 
many  out-of-doors  storage  depots — areas  of 
land  Jammed  with  supplies  and  surrounded 
by  high  fences.  The  gates  are  always  locked 
except  when  supplies  go  in  or  out.  There  is 
always  a  guard;  In  most  Instances  he  is  not 
an  American,  In  the  following  Incident,  the 
guard  was  Chinese. 

This  particular  outdoor  storage  depot  con- 
tained thousands  of  cases  of  supplies.  Over 
a  period  of  two  weeks  it  was  observed  that 
stacks  of  cases  were  disappearing.  The  thefts 
were  mentioned  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  pro- 
vost marshal.  Maj.  Tom  Smoot. 

The  next  evening  Major  Smoot  hid  his 
men  outside  the  depot.  Shortly  after  mid- 
night, a  large  South  Vietnamese  Air  Force 
truck  drove  up.  The  Chinese  guard  unlocked 
the  gate.  The  truck  drove  in.  The  Vietnam- 
ese crews  loaded  the  truck  with  goods  be- 
longing to  the  United  States  Air  Force. 
When  the  truck  was  full,  the  Vietnamese 
lieutenant  in  charge  of  t'ne  working  party 
handed  an  envelope  to  the  Chinese  depot 
guard. 

When  the  South  Vietnamese  Air  Force 
truck  had  moved  outside  the  compound. 
Major  Smoot  gave  a  signal.  Floodlights  Il- 
luminated the  truck,  and  U.S.  Air  Force 
policemen  surrounded  It.  The  truck  and  Its 
contents  were  confiscated.  Pictures  were 
made  of  the  truck  and  the  Vietnamese  with 


It.  The  Vietnamese  were  taken  to  jail.  The 
Chinese  guard,  who  had  an  envelope  with 
10.000  plasters  in  it.  was  jailed. 

Within  the  hour.  Major  Smoot  received  a 
phone  call  from  the  South  Vietnamese  air- 
base  deputy  commander  demanding  that  his 
men  be  released  immediately.  Major  Smoot 
refused.  By  morning  the  South  Vietnamese 
air-base  commander  had  received  a  report 
of  what  had  happened—  along  with  pictures. 

The  next  afternoon  the  South  Vietnamese 
air-base  commander  made  an  official  protest 
to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  commander;  "You 
have  again  exceeded  your  authority.  Your 
provost  marshal  arrested  innocent  men  who 
were  transporting  food  to  Vletn.amese  sol- 
diers— on  duty. 

Your  pnnost  mRr.;hal  does  not  know 
that  he  Is  forbidden  to  meddle  In  the  affairs 
1)1  tny  conunand  I  could  get  along  with 
your  former  provost  marshal,  who  under- 
sttxid  about  these  things.  I  trust  you  will 
t.ike   appropriate   corrective   action." 

The  South  Vietnamese  commander  sum- 
moned the  U.S.  Air  Force  commander,  and  In 
personal  conversation  made  It  plain  that  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  should  get  rid  of  the  provtwt 
marshal  who  had  arrested  the  South  Viet- 
namese airmen.  After  all.  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
was  on  the  base  only  as  a  guest. 

The  U.S.  commander  explained  that  the 
provost  marshall  had  only  two  months  to  go 
before  returning  to  the  United  States.  Tliis 
satisfied  the  South  Vietnamese  commander, 
but  he  said  he  would  put  In  a  claim  for 
compensation  for  the  inconvenience  and  in- 
sult his  men  had  suffered  by  being  arrested 
on  false  charges. 

Several  miles  outside  Danang  there  i.>  a 
mount;Un.  On  this  mountain  is  perhaps  fl5 
million  worth  of  U.S.  Air  Force  equipment — 
equipment  that  Is  secret  in  nature. 

But  the  United  States  of  Amenci  cioes 
not  own  or  lease  this  mounu^ln.  It  had  to 
get  permission  from  1  he  Vietnamese  to  build 
Its  installation  there.  The  mountain  is  con- 
trolled by  a  Vietnamese  Army  officer,  a 
major.  There  is  nothing  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
can  do  on  this  mountain  without  getting 
this  major's  permission  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.  And  whatever  the  major  wants,  even 
if  It  is  contrary  to  U.S.  war  Interests,  the 
major  usually  gets. 

In  early  1967  the  Air  Force  was  building  a 
transmitter  near  the  top  of  this  mountain. 
A  large  concrete  base  was  laid  on  which  to 
erect  a  tower.  But  as  soon  as  the  concrete 
foundation  was  completed,  the  Vietnamese 
major  called  on  the  U.S.  Air  Force  com- 
mander. The  major  said  that  lie  had  always 
wanted  a  summer  home  on  the  mountain. 
In  fact,  he  wanted  It  exactly  where  the  new 
concrete  foundation  had  been  poured,  and  he 
wanted  a  home  almost  precisely  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  new  foundation. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  commander  objected. 

The  major  said  he  wanted  that  concrete 
base  for  his  summer  home;  unless  this  was 
arranged,  he  •would  not  give  permission  for 
the  Air  Force  to  continue  erecting  its  elec- 
tronic units  on  the  mountain.  The  Air  Force 
commander  held  consultations  with  his 
superiors,  both  in  Danang  and  Saigon.  It 
was  suggested  to  him  by  American  head- 
quarters in  Saigon  that  "for  political  rea- 
sons It  Is  expedient  to  cooperate." 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  built  the  major  a  home 
on  the  concrete  base  and  furnished  It — and 
It  supplies  the  labor  to  maintain  the  house 
and  the  grounds. 

The  major  has  decreed  that  all  personal 
services  for  American  airmen  on  the  moun- 
tain will  be  done  by  Vietnamese.  The  charges 
of  these  cooks,  servants,  tailors  and  barbers 
to  the  personnel  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  are 
about  twice  those  for  similar  services  on 
other  bases  around  Danang.  When  queried 
about  this,  the  barbers  said  frankly.  "We 
have  to  give  half  the  gross  to  the  major. 
That's  why  the  pnces  are  double" 

There  Is  nothing  the  U.S.  Air  Force  can 
do    about    It.    They    have    Instructions    to 
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knuckle  under.  Whatever  the  Vietnamese 
want  from  the  United  States,  the  United 
States  will  give  them.  After  all.  'We  are 
guests  here."  i 


POLICY  STATEMENTS  OP  SENATOR 
ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  thiree  excel- 
lent policy  statements  recently  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Kennedy  1.  The  statements  deal,  in 
a  constructive  and  highly  imaginative 
fashion,  with  our  national  welfare  pro- 
gram, with  poverty  area  business  devel- 
opment, and  with  the  national  economy 
generally.  In  each  of  the  papers,  the  pro- 
posals for  far-reaching  and  constructive 
solutions  which  Senator  Kennedy  puts 
forward  deserve  the  closest  attention  of 
the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statements  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REC0R3,..as  follows: 

A  Program  for  a  Sound  Economv 

(Statement  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 

May  12.  1968) 

The  Inner  strength  of  the  American  econ- 
omy pushes  the  nation's  output  and  employ- 
ment upward  to  new  levels,  but  Inflationary 
pressures  .md  the  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lem could  create  an  economic  crisis  of  major 
proportions  within  the  next  year.  Three  ob- 
stacles to  our  prosperity  are  of  considerable 
importance: 

1.  Inflation  and  the  Budget  Deficit. 

2.  Balance  of  Payments  Deficit. 

3.  Declining  ratio  of  productivity  to  labor 
costs. 

We  must  have  an  economic  program  that 
will  avoid  the  grave  risks  to  our  prosperity 
inherent  in  each  of  these  areas.  The  objec- 
tives of  that  sound  economic  program  are 
shared  by  all : 

High  employment  In  a  context  of  greater 
price  stability.  j 

Rising  output  per  man  hour.  > 

.\n  increasing  trade  surplus. 
And   a   relormed   system   of   International 
exchange  in   which   reserves   grow  with   ex- 
panding world  trade. 

We  should  attempt  to  achieve  these  goals 
along  with  the  following: 

The  declining  defense  outlays  that  would 
be  made  possible  by  a  settlement  In  Vietnam. 
Increases    in    expenditures    for    domestic 
programs  of  benefit  to  our  people. 

An  easing  of  monetary  policy,  with  lower 
interest  rates. 

Our  economic  policy  must  reflect  our 
social  goals — the  prosperity  we  build  must 
be  shared  by  rJl  Americans.  This  Is  a  pro- 
gram to  make  our  economy  sound,  strong 
and  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  our  citizens: 
First,  maintain  full  employment  without 
Inflation  by  coordinating  fiscal,  monetary 
and  foreign  policies.  That  means  prompt 
action  to  moderate  the  pace  of  the  economy 
by: 

A  moderate  increase  in  individual  and  cor- 
porate income  tax — ensuring  that  this  tax 
rise  does  not  bear  too  hard  on  families  with 
modest  Incomes  or  on  small  businesses. 

Controls  on  expenditures  in  non-essential 
defense,  in  space,  in  .SST  development,  in 
those  public  works  and  highway  projects 
which  Involve  site  acquisition  and  other  spe- 
cial costs  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  em- 
ployment benefit — but  no  reduction  of  ex- 
penditures for  education,  health,  housing, 
urban  development  and  Job  programs. 

An  expectation  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  would  respond  by  easing  monetary 
policy,  and  a  readiness  to  make  sjjeclal  pro- 


visions to  ensure  a  steady  supply  of  money 
for  home  financing. 

A  willingness  to  withdraw  the  tax  increase 
If  it  exerts  too  much  restraint  on  the  econ- 
omy or  If  we  are  successful  in  our  efforts  to 
end  the  war  in  Vietnam  In  passing  a  tax 
Increase  Congress  should  give  the  President 
standby  power  to  make  this  adjustment  in 
fiscal  policy — subject  to  approval  or  rejection 
by  the  Congress.  President  Kennedy  made 
such  a  proposal  for  a  more  flexible  fiscal 
policy  in  1962 — Congress  ought  to  adopt  it 
now. 

At  the  same  time  greater  emphasis  must 
be  placed  on  long-term  policies  to  stabilize 
the  economy : 

The  government  must  adjust  its  own 
policies  to  exert  a  stabilizing  Influence  on 
the  economy;  to  insure  that  minimum  wage 
increases  are  consistent  with  a  policy  of  full 
employment;  to  insure  that  wage  increases 
for  public  employees  are  not  self-defeating 
In  their  Inflationary  etfect;  to  insure  that 
procurement  practices  encourage  pricing  that 
is  not  inflationary. 

Business  and  labor  must  work  out  their 
own  wage  and  price  levels,  but  show  states- 
manship— so  that  excessive  demands  or  ef- 
forts to  get  the  last  bit  of  profit  out  of  an 
overheated  economy  do  not  fuel  the  wage- 
price  spiral. 

Our  policies  must  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  Increasing  productivity  as  a  cost 
reducing  program.  In  1967  output  per  man- 
hour  increased  only  40%  as  much  as  the 
average  annual  gain  from  1960-1966.  and 
new  investment  rose  only  1  '2  'r  compared 
to  gains  of  li'-;  in  1965  and'lS'"-  in  1966 
Private  industry  must  be  stimulated  to  de- 
velop new  products  and  new  methods  of 
production  through  technological  research. 
Government  should  undertake  a  thorough- 
going review  of  its  contracting  policies  in 
order  to  encourage  modernization  as  a  means 
of  reducing  prices  and  increasing  profits. 

We  must  promote  labor  mobility — from 
one  skill  level  to  another  in  order  to  allow 
realization  of  the  benefits  of  new  technology 
and  open  new  Job  opportunities  for  the  un- 
employed and  the  under-employed;  and 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  in 
order  to  insure  that  spot  shortages  and  sur- 
pluses of  labor — now  prevalent — are  avoided. 
Realizing  these  goals  involves  assisting  work- 
ers to  improve  their  skills  and  get  a  better 
Job;  breaking  down  barriers  to  entry  into  all 
trades  and  all  professions;  modernizing 
placement  services  to  provide  instant  infor- 
mation and  recruitment  for  Job  openings  In 
different  parts  of  the  country;  and  exploring 
ways  to  insure  that  pension  rights  are  not 
sacrificed  as  a  consequence  of  accepting  a 
better  Job. 

Our  policies  must  promote  competition  in 
order  to  pass  on  the  benefits  of  productivity 
to  consumers. 

The  government  must  do  more  to  provide 
full  information  on  economic  developments 
and  trends  In  order  to  facilitate  business 
planning  and  movements  of  labor  and 
capital. 

Second,  reduce  the  balance  of  payments 
deficit  and  act  to  reform  the  international 
monetary  system: 

By  pressing  for  multilateral  action  to 
create  a  reserve  currency  than  can  grow  with 
expanding  world  trade.  This  is  essential  if 
speculation  against  the  dollar  is  to  be  con- 
trolled; and  if  there  is  to  be  an  Interna- 
tional monetary  system  which  is  able  to 
make  allowances  for  deficits  and  surpluses. 
World  trade  has  Increased  from  $50  billion 
in  1950  to  ■5200  in  1967.  and  continues  to 
grow  by  5-7 '>,  each  year.  The  world  supply 
of  gold  increases  only  2^^-  a  year  and  the  de- 
mands of  private  industrial  consumers  have 
prevented  any  increase  in  gold  reserves. 
The  Implementation  of  Special  Drawing 
Rights  Is  a  constructive  step  toward  reform 
of  international  money  and  the  Congress 
should  give  prompt  approval  to  SDR's — but 


we  should  not  stop  there.  Trade  is  so  im- 
portant that  the  nations  of  the  world  can 
no  longer  rely  on  a  single  commodity  whose 
value  is  determined  by  supply  and  demand 
We  must  have  a  reserve  currency  responsive 
to  the  requirements  of  orderly  world  eco- 
nomic development. 

Reform  of  the  International  monetary  .sys- 
tem is  an  important  step,  but  it  will  not  cure 
America's  balance  of  payments  problem 
It  Is  important,  too.  that  we  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam — which  accounts  for  nearly  $2  bil- 
lion of  last  year's  $3.7  billion  deflcit^-al- 
though  that  will  not  end  the  payments  defi- 
cit. In  the  last  10  years  the  United  States 
lias  accumulated  deficits  amounting  to  $25- 
30  billion.  And  the  dollar  holdings  of  lur- 
elgn  banks  have  increased  correspondingly 
They  are  less  and  less  willing  to  continue  to 
increase  their  dollar  holdings  and  are  more 
likely  to  demand  gold  instead— a  sltuatioii 
which  could  cause  us  great  dlfficultv. 
We  must  reduce  the  imbalance  by  action  i  .: 

1.  Eliminate  unnecessary  military  expendi- 
tures abroad,  not  Just  by  pressing  our  ci- 
fort  to  deescalate  the  war  in  Vietnam,  init 
by  reassessing  our  troop  commitment*  ;  i 
other  parts  of  the  globe.  Press  for  num;,;i 
action  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  reduce  tne 
number  of  troops  in  Europe. 

2.  Promote  American  exports  abroad  by 
further  multi-luteral  action  to  remove  exist- 
ing barriers  to  trade.  From  1962  1967  im- 
ports rose  63.6';;  and  the  value  of  expur's 
increased  only  47.5':  .  In  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year,  imports  rose  in  value 
by  20.5' .  over  the  first  quarter  of  1967,  while 
exports  rose  less  than  5'  —and  in  March  the 
three-month  figures  showed  a  trade  deficit 
of  S158  millon  the  first  in  five  years.  We  have 
consistently  run  a  trade  surplus  of  from  5 
to  8  billion  dollars,  and  we  need  to  restore 
that  surplus  to  offset  deficits  in  other  ::•:- 
counts  including  lending  and  investnic-nt 
abroad,  travel,  military  expenditures  and  for- 
eign aid. 

3.  Stimulate  foreign  travel  in  the  Unltoa 
States;  restrictions  on  Americans  traveling 
abroad  are  neither  economically  sound  nor 
socially  desirable. 

4.  Avoid  undue  and  short-sighted  restric- 
tions on  the  flow  of  private  capital  abroad. 
because  productive  investment  eventually  re- 
turns substantial  Income  to  the  Unitca 
States.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  encour- 
age investment  in  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries of  the  world — -investment  that  bene- 
fits the  economic  development  of  the  lu>t 
country  rather  than  simply  extracts  its  nat- 
ural resources. 

5.  Make  our  products  competitive  in  world 
markets  by  controlling  infiation  at  home 
stimulating  investment  in  research  and  de- 
velopment that  can  increase  productivity  and 
reduce  prices. 

Third,  we  must  undertake  major  reform 
of  our  tax  laws  to  assure  that  all  Americans 
share  equitably  in  the  cost  of  governmeir., 
and  to  assist  in  raising  the  revenues  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  challenges  which  confront 
America. 

We  must  reexamine  those  provisions  thai 
permit  many  Americans  to  escape  their  1  in 
share  of  the  tax  burden,  including: 

The  oil  depletion  allowance  and  immedi- 
ate write-off  of  intangible  drilling  costs — 
which  cost  the  Treasury  $2  billion  a  year. 

The  exemption  of  income  on  state  and 
local  bonds — for  two-thirds  of  these  securi- 
ties are  held  by  persons  with  income  in  the 
top  one  percent  of  all  taxpayers;  the  tax  ex- 
emption costs  twice  as  much  as  a  direct  sub- 
sidy to  local  governments  to  meet  the  added 
cost  of  marketing  taxable  securities;  and  the 
exemption  reduces  tax  revenue  about  $1.8  bil- 
lion a  year. 

The  failure  of  the  law  to  impose  a  t:ix 
on  the  appreciation  in  property  passed  at 
death — an  omission  that  costs  the  govern- 
ment an  additional  S3  billion  a  year. 

This  effort  at  reform  is  complex  and  diffi- 
cult, and  will  take  time.  But  there  Is  at  least 
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one  matter  of  reform  which  is  relatively  sim- 
ple and  would  end  the  flagrant  situations  of 
tax  avoidance. 

That  Is  a  minimum  income  tax,  a  mini- 
mum percentage  which  would  prevent  the 
wealthy  from  continuing  to  escape  taxation 
completely.  We  might,  for  example,  require 
all  who  earn  over  $50.000 — in  ordinary  in- 
come, in  tax  exempt  Interest  in  capital  gains 
and  so  on — to  pay  at  least  20';  of  that  in- 
come in  taxes.  This  Is  not  a  complex  proposal. 
It  Is  Just  and  fair.  It  should  be  enacted  now. 
At  the  same  time  we  can  begin  to  work  for  a 
general  tax  reform — so  our  tax  system  Is 
equitable  and  efficient,  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  revenue  required  to  meet  our 
needs. 

Fourth,  the  resources  of  private  enterprise 
must  be  enlisted  in  the  effort  to  meet  the 
needs  of  29  million  Americans  living  in 
poverty — 

By  granting  tax  benefits  to  companies  that 
provide  jobs  for  men  without  work,  so  that 
I  he  economy  can  take  advantage  of  the  pro- 
ductive potential  of  more  than  5  million  un- 
employed and  underemployed. 

By  granting  tax  benefits  to  those  who  will 
build  housing  where  it  Is  most  needed. 

By  providing  credit  for  businesses  locating 
facilities  In  or  near  poverty  areas. 

By  assisting  private  enterprise  in  securing 
:tdequate  insurance  for  their  plants  and 
.quipment. 

Fifth,  we  must  institute  a  simple  technique 
to  supplement  federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
and  return  a  portion  of  federal  tax  revenues 
to  local  communities  so  that  needed  services 
in  fields  like  education,  health,  and  Job  de- 
velopment and  training  can  be  provtd  ?d  with- 
out undtie  federal  red  tape  and  U'^cessary 
decisions  made  to  a  greater  extent  at  the 
l(jcal  level.  We  can  begin  to  do  this  by  taking 
r  of  taxable  personal  income  and  return- 
ing it  to  local  communities  according  to  a 
formula  based  on  population  and  state-local 
t:ix  effort.  The  federal  government  should  set 
L'uidelines  for  the  use  of  these  funds — not  de- 
•uled  regulations,  as  under  present  grant-in- 
nd  programs,  but  over-all  policy  goals.  The 
federal  government  should  retain  general 
supervisory  power  over  plans  for  the  use  of 
the  money,  but  the  local  communities  must 
have  control  in  deciding  how  to  develop  the 
facilities  and  services  needed  by  all  of  their 
citizens. 

THE    ECONOMT    AFTER    VIETNAM 

Peace  In  Vietnam  will  bring  great  economic 
opportunity  at  home.  But  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  make  the  adjustments  necessary  In 
nur  economic  policy. 

Over  eighteen  months  arms  spending  can 
probably  be  reduced  by  •$l5-$20  billion.  A 
recent  study  suggested  this  will  mean  a  loss 
of  1.5  million  jobs,  but  the  same  study  sug- 
cests  that  we  can  create  17  million  new 
jobs  by  appropriate  public  policy  decisions. 
This  should  Involve  a  two-fold  program: 
stimulate  demand  by  a  tax  reduction,  thereby 
rreating  employment:  and  at  the  same  time 
increase  spending  on  programs  of  social  bene- 
!;t.  which  also  stimulates  economic  growth 
and  creates  Jobs. 

The  great  resources  which  have  devoted 
to  Vietnam — public  and  private — must  be 
directed  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  our 
jieople  for  Jobs,  for  quality  educations,  for 
better  housing  and  adequate  food;  funds 
should  be  allocated  in  greater  proportion  to 
improve  our  environment  by  attacking  pollu- 
tion In  the  air  and  water,  restoring  the  beau- 
ty of  open  spaces.  Improving  the  comfort  and 
efficiency  of  transportation  systems.  The  re- 
sources of  government  and  private  enterprise 
must  be  mobilized  for  peace — to  improve  the 
lives  of  all  people 

We  should  expect  an  easing  of  monetary 
policy  with  lower  Interest  rates.  In  this  way. 
housing  construction  and  industrial  invest- 
ment In  new  products  can  be  stlmtilated  In 
order  to  meet  the  demand  created  by  the  re- 
turn of  900.000  servicemen  to  civilian   life. 


This  demand  will  help  the  economy  adjust 
to  the  post-war  period  without  a  decline  In 
prosperity. 

We  should  be  prepared  to  expand  pro- 
grams of  Job  retraining,  relocation,  and  low 
Interest  loans  to  assist  adjustment  in  areas 
dependent  on  defen.se  spending.  Workers  will 
need  assistance  to  find  new  Jobs;  and  In- 
dustry win  need  help  In  switching  Its  re- 
soures  from  war  production  to  the  products 
necessary  to  rebuild  American  communities. 
We  should  begin  now  to  Inform  industry  and 
labor  of  their  opportunities  to  invest  In 
consumer  areas. 

We  must  re-examine  all  of  the  govern- 
ment programs  which  transfer  resources  to 
the  less  fortunate  to  determine  whether  our 
investment  is  being  administered  as  ef- 
ficiently as  It  might  be  and  whether  it  Is 
bringing  the  greatest  return  in  human  dig- 
nity and  productivity  and  the  greatest  con- 
tribution to  the  nation's  economy.  Our  re- 
view of  transfer  payments  should  be  guided 
by  some  basic  principles:  that  the  availability 
of  productive  employment  Is  the  most  digni- 
fied and  most  economic  means  of  a.sslstlng 
those  in  need;  that  need  alone  should  be  a 
sufficient  reason  tor  assistance  regardless  of 
whether  the  assistance  takes  the  form  of 
employment  or  any  kind  of  transfer  pay- 
ments; that  minimal  standards  should  be 
established  nationwide  to  assure  that  no 
individual  or  lamlly  falls  below  the  poverty 
line;  that  any  assistance  plan  must  provide 
incentives  to  work,  to  Increase  earning  ca- 
pacity of  the  family.  For  four  fundamental 
goals  must  be  to  ensure  that  all  Americans 
share    in   our    increasing   prosperity. 

We  should  be  aware  that  with  cooperative 
effort,  the  transition  can  be  made  without 
the  jarring  economic  effects  that  have  fol- 
lowed other  wars. 

Solutions  to  the  Problems  of  Welf.are 

(Statement  of  Senator  Robert  F    Kennedy. 

May  19.  1968) 

Perliaps  the  area  of  our  greatest  domestic 
failure  is  in  the  system  of  welfare— public 
assistance  to  those  in  need  TTiere  is  a  deep 
sense  of  dissatisfaction — among  recipient 
and  government  alike — about  what  welfare 
has  become  over  the  last  30  years,  and  where 
It  seems  to  be  going. 

Welfare  Is  many  things  to  many  people. 
To  the  recipient  It  may  be  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  starvation,  between  a  house 
and  homelessness.  between  the  cold  wind  and 
a  child's  coat.  To  the  tax  payer,  facing  In- 
flation in  the  cost  of  ll\1ng,  paying  for  his 
home  and  educating  his  children,  welfare 
may  be  an  unwarranted  imposition  on  an 
already  overburdened  tax  bill.  To  certain 
politicians,  willing  to  oversimplify  and  con- 
fuse the  issue,  it  may  be  a  means  to  easy 
popularity. 

What  really  Is  welfare? 

There  are  about  29  million  Americans  on 
poverty.  About  one  fourth  of  them  receive 
some  sort  of  public  assistance;  the  others 
must  fend  for  themselves.  The  average  per- 
son on  welfare  receives  $89  If  blind  and  $80 
if  disabled.  Dependent  children  receive  $39 
a  month  on  a  national  average:  but  that 
average  means  that  children  receive  $60  a 
month  in  New  York — and  $8.35  a  month  in 
Mississippi.  No  state  provides  welfare  pay- 
ments which  add  up  to  recognized  subsis- 
tence levels. 

Even  at  these  minimal  levels,  however,  the 
bill  for  public  assistance  has  been  fplralUng 
upward  at  an  increasingly  rapid  rate. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year,  there 
were  about  4.5  million  people  receiving  fed- 
eral aid  to  dependent  children.  TTiere  are 
now  well  over  5,2  million— an  increase  of 
nearly  700.000  or  13  percent  in  Just  a  few 
months.  In  New  York  City,  with  over  half  a 
million  names  already  on  the  ADC  rolls.  7  to 
10  thousand  more  are  added  every  month. 
In  California,  over  65  per  cent  of  the  12  mil- 
lion welfare  recipients  are  ADC  families. 


During  fiscal  1967.  the  last  year  for  which 
complete  figures  are  available — the  national 
bill  for  public  asslst.'ince  was  nearly  $5  5  bil- 
lion: over  $3  billion  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  nearly  2  5  billion  from  state  and 
local  governments  and  "the  bill  has  risen 
since. 

Of  the  nation's  total  welfare  budget,  $1 
billion  Is  spent  111  New  York  and  an  equal 
amount  in  California  And  these  louils  will 
rise  again  as  more  and  more  people  leave 
farms  and  dying  small  towns  all  over  the 
country. 

The  bin  is  rising  further  everyday 
With  all  this  enormous  expenditure  might 
we  not  expect  that  the  recipient  would  be 
satisfied?  Yet  the  fact  is  that  they  are  not 
They  are  as  dissiitisfied  with  the  weliarc  sys- 
tem .ts  is  anyone  in  the  U.S.  They  organize 
and  protest  and  sit-in  at  welfare  offices  Is 
this  rank  ingratitude — <<r  is  It  an  indlc.tiion 
of  how  the  well  a  re  system  has  failed,'  For 
what  are  we  to  make  of  a  system  which  seems 
to  satisfy  neither  giver  nor  recipient — which 
embitters  all  those  who  come  In  contact 
with  It? 

The  worst  problem  is  in  our  very  concept 
of  welfare  Welfare  began  as  a  necessary  pro- 
gram of  assistance  for  those  imable  to  v.-ork 
But  we  have  tried  as  well  to  make  it  the  easy 
answer  to  the  complex,  but  by  no  means  in- 
surmountable, problem  of  unemployment. 
Our  society  is  full  ol  men  without  work-  two 
and  a  half  million  officially  counted  as  un- 
employed: over  a  million  and  a  half  who  can 
find  only  part  time  or  occasional  jobs;  over 
half  a  minion  more  who  have  become  so  dis- 
couraged that  they  no  longer  even  look  tor 
work;  and — e^ipecially  In  the  black  ghctto.s  of 
the  great  cities — hundreds  of  thousands  who 
have  dropped  from  sight,  without  homes  or 
families,  unseen  by  all  the  computers  and 
agencies  of  government. 

These  are  men  like  other  men  They  marry 
and  have  children:  cr  they  do  not  marry, 
but  have  children  Just  the  same.  In  either 
case,  they  often  leave  home  under  the  strain 
of  joblessness  and  poverty  We  have  dealt 
with  the  resulting  female-headed  f.imllies  not 
by  putting  the  men  to  work  but  by  giving 
the  mothers  and  children  welfare  They  might 
have  wanted  fathers  and  husbands;  we  have 
given  them  checks.  In  fact,  the  welfare  sys- 
tem itself  has  created  many  of  these  father- 
less families — by  requiring  the  absence  of  a 
father  as  a  condition  for  receiving  aid;  no 
one  will  ever  know  how  many  men  left  their 
families  to  let  them  qualify  for  assistance  so 
that  they  might  eat.  or  find  a  place  to  live. 
More  basically,  welfare  Itself  has  done  much 
to  divide  our  people— to  alienate  us  one  from 
the  other  Partly  this  separation  comes  from 
the  understandable  resentment  of  the  tax- 
payer, helplessly  watching  your  welfare  rolls 
and  your  property  taxes  rise.  But  there  Is 
greater  resentment  among  the  poor.  The  re- 
cipient of  our  charity  Some  of  It  comes  from 
t'ne  brutality  of  the  welfare  system  itself: 
from  the  prying  bureaucrat,  the  all-powerful 
administrator  deciding  at  his  desk  who  Is 
deserving  and  who  is  not.  who  shall  live  an- 
other month  and  who  may  starve  next  week. 
But  the  root  problem  Is  in  the  fact  of 
dependency  and  uselessness  Itself.  Unem- 
ployment means  having  nothing  to  do^ 
which  means  nothing  to  do  with  the  rest 
of  tis.  To  be  without  work,  to  be  without  use. 
to  one's  fellow  citizens.  Is  to  be  In  truth  the 
"invisible  man"  of  whom  Ralph  Ellison 
■wTote;  as  John  Adams  said  a  century  and  a 
half  ago.  "the  poor  man's  conscience  is  clear; 
yet  he  Is  ashamed  ...  He  feels  himself  out  of 
the  sight  of  others,  groping  in  the  dark. 
Mankind  takes  no  notice  of  him.  He  rambles 
and  wanders  unheeded  In  the  midst  of  a 
crowd,  at  church,  in  the  market  ...  he  Is  in 
as  much  obscurity  as  he  would  be  In  n  garret 
or  a  cellar.  He  is  not  disapproved,  censured, 
or  reproached;  he  Is  only  not  seen."  Well 
might  we  concluQe  with  Adams  that  "To  be 
wholly  overlooked,  and  to  know  it,  is  intol- 
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erable."    So    we    have    seen — all    over    the 
country. 

We  often  quote  Lincoln's  warning  that 
America  could  not  survive  half  slave  and 
half  free.  Nor  can  It  survive  while  millions 
of  our  people  are  slaves  to  defjendency  and 
poverty,  waiting  on  the  favor  of  their  fellow 
citizens  to  write  them  checks.  Fellowship, 
community,  shared  patriotism — these  essen- 
tial values  of  our  civilization  do  not  come 
from  Just  buying  and  consuming  goods  to- 
gether. They  come  from  a  shared  sense  of 
Individual  independence  and  personal  effort. 
They  come  from  working  together  to  build 
a  country  and  that  is  the  answer  to  the  wel- 
fare crisis 

The  answer  to  the  welfare  crisis  Is  work, 
Jobs,  self-sufficiency,  and  family  Integrity; 
not  a  massive  new  extension  of  welfare;  not 
a  great  new  outpouring  of  guidance  counsel- 
ors to  give  the  poor  more  advice.  We  need 
Jobs,  dignified  employment  at  decent  pay; 
the  kind  of  employment  that  lets  a  man  say 
to  his  community,  to  his  family,  to  the  coun- 
try, and  most  important,  to  himself — "I 
helped  to  build  this  country.  I  am  a  partici- 
pant In  Its  great  public  ventures.  I  am  a 
man." 

For  this  reason,  the  first  domestic  task  of 
any  administration  must  be.  and  the  first 
priority  .of  my  administration  will  be  to 
create  jobs- and  put  men  to  work:  to  take 
new  steps.  Including  the  provision  of  tax 
incentives,  to  encourage  private  industry  to 
hire  the  jobless,  and  to  make  the  government 
the  employer  of  last  resort. 

But  if  we  are  to  take  the  necessary  action, 
we  must  lirst  rid  ourselves  of  certain  preva- 
lent myths. 

Plrst  is  the  myth  that  the  creation  of  Jobs 
would  not  reduce  the  growth  of  welfare  roles. 
I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  some  govern- 
ment ofiBclals  have  contended  that  of  the  ap- 
proximately 8  million  welfare  recipents  only 
50  thousand  plus  are  able-bodied  and  em- 
ployable men.  The  !X>lnt.  no  doubt,  was  to 
show,  and  paxsperly  so.  that  welfare  recipients 
are  not  simply  idlers  feeding  at  the  public 
trough  and  that  the  vast  majority  of  welfare 
recipients  need  help  to  survive,  .\nother  4 
million  of  the  8  million  recipients  are  chil- 
dren, and  1  mlKlon  are  the  mothers  of  these 
households.  The  children  have  a  father  some- 
where; he  IS  rot  counted  on  the  welfare  sta- 
tistics because  in  most  states  he  does  not 
qualify  for  aid.  and  his  family  can  qualify — 
.%nd  thus  be  Included  in  the  statistics — only  if 
the  father  does  leave  home.  So  it  is  in  no 
sense  Inevitable  that  those  4  million  ADC 
children  with  their  1  million  mothers — well 
over  half  the  welfare  rolls — should  have  end- 
ed up  costing  us  what  they  do.  If  those  fa- 
thers had  had  jobs,  many  might  never  have 
left  their  families.  And  if  we  provide  jobs  to- 
day, we  can  help  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
families  from  breaking  up  in  the  future.  We 
can  check — and  perhaps  even  reverse — the 
disastrous  present  growth  of  the  welfare  sys- 
tem with  its  burdens  on  local  property  taxes 
and  the  lives  of  millions. 

Second  is  the  myth  that  the  poor  and  un- 
employed do  not  want  to  work.  All  disinter- 
ested investigations — most  recently  the  Presi- 
dent's Riot  Commission — have  found  that 
the  unemployed  do  want  to  work.  I  myself 
have  met  and  spoken  with  these  men.  white 
and  Negro,  from  Watts  to  Eastern  Kentucky. 
from  Harlem  to  Atlanta:  and  without  excep- 
tion they  have  said.  "No  more  welfare.  Give 
us  work"  In  California,  in  Oakland,  there  was 
a  Job  fair  about  a  year  ago.  Fifteen  thousand 
men  and  vouths  came  looking  for  jobs;  there 
were  Jobs  for  250  Of  course  there  are  those 
In  America  ■s.ho  do  not  want  to  work.  But 
they  are.  I  think  far  more  likely  to  be  chil- 
dren of  favored  families  than  they  are  to  be 
men  and  youths  of  the  poor. 

Third  is  the  myth  that  the  problems  of 
welfare  can  be  solved  by  slogans — by  getting 
tough  or  cutting  back,  by  making  the  sys- 
tem even  more  harsh  and  punitive  than  It 
now  is.  This  is  the  myth  that  led  the  Oon- 


gresB  last  year,  to  adopt  amendments,   for 

example,  restricting  help  to  famlUes  which 
stay  together,  allowing  states  to  force 
mothers  to  leave  their  children  and  placing 
an  absolute  limit  in  federal  welfare  pay- 
ments. It  helps  nothing  and  no  one  to  rail 
at  and  condemn  welfare  recipients.  If  there 
are  no  Jobs  for  them  to  take.  It  will  only 
leave  a  greater  social  problem  to  our  own 
children,  if  we  force  millions  of  other  chil- 
dren to  grow  up  without  fathers. 

Fourth  is  the  myth  that  all  the  problems 
of  poverty  can  be  solved  by  the  ultimate 
extension  of  the  welfare  system  to  guarantee 
to  all.  regardless  of  their  circumstances  a 
certain  income  paid  for  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Any  such  scheme,  taken  alone, 
simply  cannot  provide  the  sense  of  self  suf- 
ficiency, of  participation  in  the  life  of  the 
community,  that  is  essential  for  citizens  of 
a  democracy.  At  this  time,  it  would  have  to 
be  maintained  at  a  very  low  level  which 
would  only  make  depvendency  and  separation 
between  our  people  more  permanent.  Indeed, 
there  are  some  who  not  only  explicitly  ad- 
vocate a  guaranteed  minimum  Income  at  an 
unlivably  low  level,  but  would  cut  other  wel- 
fare assistance  as  well.  Most  of  all.  however, 
primary  emphasis  on  a  minimum  income 
guarantee  would  postpone,  perhaps  until  too 
late,  a  massive  eifort  to  create  new  Jobs — an 
effort  that  we  know  is  the  onlv  real  solutlbn 
to  this  problem.  The  McCone  'commissioDt— 
Kenneth  Clark's  pioneering  HARYOU  stu&y, 
the  White  House  Conference  on  ClvW  Rlahts! 
The  National  Oommtsslon  on  AutomWlon 
and  Technology  and  most  recently  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Commission  on  ClvU  Dis- 
orders all  have  said  that  employment  is  "the 
major  problem."  Certainly,  all  the  proposals 
for  various  systems  for  income  maintenance 
deserve  careful  study.  But  if  there  is  any- 
thing we  have  learned  in  the  last  three  years, 

it  is  that  we  cannot  do  everything  at  once '■ 

that  we  must  understand.  estabUsh.  and  ad- 
here to  a  clear  sense  of  national  priorities. 
The  priority  here  is  jot>s.  To  give  priority  to 
income  payments  wotild  be  to  admit  defeat 
on  the  critical  battle  front.  And  the  worst 
thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  pretend  to  the 
poor  or  to  ourselves  that  we  could  give  them 
a  pittance  to  leave  us  alone. 

Moreover,  putting  our  primary  emphasis 
on  the  guaranteed  annual  income  would 
•ilso  be  tremendously  w.asteful.  Virtually 
every  man  represents  potential  labor  that 
can  make  a  real  contribution  to  our  society. 
With  all  the  dilapidated  housing  in  America, 
with  the  ravaged  parklands  and  Inadequate 
school  buildings,  with  all  this  work  to  be 
done,  how  can  we  pay  men  to  sit  at  home? 
Government  transfer  pavments  help  those 
who  receive  them,  with  indirect  benefits  for 
the  rest  of  us.  But  putting  men  to  work  is 
of  immense  direct  benefit  to  themselves  and 
to  the  entire  country.  A  million  unemployed 
men  represent  an  investment  in  their  feed- 
ing and  care  and  education — Just  through 
^heir  18th  year— of  at  least  30  billion  dollars 
Maintaining  them  and  their  families  would 
mean  another  S3  billion  dollars  each  year. 
ir  they  do  not  work,  all  that  investment  is 
lost  to  us.  But  the  employment  of  even  half 
of  them,  even  at  minimal  levels  of  productiv- 
ity, would  return  $2  billion  to  society  each 
year,  and  more  as  time  ?oes  on.  It  wotUd 
build  up  equities  in  social  securitv.  union 
pension  funds  and  insurance  programs.  It 
would,  in  short,  help  to  build  the  nation.  We 
need  the  productivity  of  these  men— for 
themselves  and  for  others. 

Once,  however,  that  we  have  begun  to 
move  toward  real  employment,  it  will  be  im- 
perative to  move  toward  an  adequate  system 
of  assistance  for  those  who  truly  cannot 
work  to  enable  them  to  lead  decent  lives.  The 
system  should  have  these  characteristics, 
among  others: 

It  must  be  automatic,  without  the  complex 
and  complicated  bureaucratic  structure  that 
now  bedevils  the  welfare  system — and  which 


eats  up  as  much  as  one-fifth  of  every  welfare 
dollar. 

It  must  be  based  on  one  criterion:  need. 

It  must  have  national  standards  and  not 
the  state  by  state  variations  which  now  allow 
Mississippi  to  pay  $55  welfare  a  month  to  a 
family  of  six. 

It  must  contain  substantial  incentives  for 
people  to  work  if  they  can,  rather  than  the 
present  welfare  system  which  virtually 
penalizes  work. 

The  social  services  offered  In  association 
with  It  should  not  be  segregated,  but  should 
also  be  available  for  an  appropriate  fee  to 
people  able  to  pay. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  urgently  necessary  to  re- 
form certain  features  of  the  present  welfare 
system,  as  follows: 

One.  repeal  the  restrlcUve  1967  welfare 
amendments: 

a )  The  freeze  of  federal  aid  for  dependent 
children; 

b)  The  requirement  that  mothers  with 
small  children  leave  home  and  go  to  work: 

c)  The  restrictions  on  the  program  of  aid 
to  dependent  children  of  unemployed  fathers 

Two.  enact  a  mandatory  program  of  aid  to 
dependent  children  whose  fathers  are  unem- 
ployed and  living  at  home  (now  Implemented 
in  only  22  states)  and  thereby  repeal  the 
man-ln-the-house  rule  which  has  caused 
family  after  family  to  break  up  so  that  chil- 
dren can  obtain  assistance. 

Three,  enact  federal  minimum  standards 
for  welfare  assistance  to  assure  a  floor  of 
security  for  every  citizen  In  need. 

Four,  raise  the  earnings  Incentive  en.icted 
last  year  so  wages  do  more  than  essentially 
replace  welfare  payments  and  more  welfare 
recipients  will  thereby  be  encouraged  to  go 
to  work. 

Five,  make  assistance  available  to  men  who 
work  but  do  not  earn  even  subsistence  pay 

Six,  assure  a  full  and  fair  hearing  before 
welfare  assistance  is  cut  off  or  refused,  and 
assure  that  all  rights  to  assistance  are  clear 
and  enforceable. 

Seven,  simplify  the  process  of  applying  for 
welfare  to  minimize  degrading  Interrogations 
and  investigations,  and  insure  that  recipients 
are  treated  with  simple  elementary  dignltv 

Eight,  encourage  the  formation  of  client 
and  advisory  councils  to  assist  in  making  the 
system  responsive  to  recipients'  needs  and 
concerns. 

Nine,  provide  simplified  handbooks  to  wel- 
fare recipients  so  they  know  what  services  the 
law  entitles  them  to. 

Ten.  employ  more  recipients  and  neighbor- 
hood residents  as  case  aids  and  expeditors  to 
help  obtain  assistance  and  service. 

Eleven,  encourage  decentralization  of  ad- 
ministration in  large  cities  and  sparsely  pop- 
ulated rural  areas  so  help  and  assistance  are 
easily  available  through  neighborhood  or  area 
centers  to  those  In  need. 

Twelve,  expand  day  care  centers  so  mothers 
who  want  to  work  can  obtain  care  for  their 
children,  and  employ  neighborhood  residents 
in  the  centers. 

Nevertheless,  the  first  priority  is  and  must 
be  Jobs.  Work  is  a  mundane  and  unglamor- 
ous  word.  Yet  it  is.  in  a  real  sense,  the  mean- 
ing of  what  this  country  is  all  about— for 
those  of  us  who  live  in  affluent  suburbs  and 
for  our  children  no  less  than  for  the  children 
in  the  ghetto.  Human  beings  need  a  purpose. 
We  need  it  as  individuals;  we  need  to  sense 
it  in  our  fellow  citizens;  and  we  need  It  as  a 
society  and  as  a  people. 

We  can  achieve  that  purpose  if  w-e  develop 
a  system  where  there  are  Jobs  at  decent  pay 
for  all  who  are  able  to  work,  and  adequate 
assistance  provided  in  a  dignified  way  for 
those  who  are  unable  to  work. 

Kennedy  Proposes  Poverty  Area  Business 
Development  Program 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  today  In  the 
third  of  a  series  of  policy  statements,  pro- 
pHJsed  a  detailed  two-part  program  of  spe- 
cial long  and  sbort-term  low  Interest  loans 
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and  technical  assistance  to  aid  the  estab- 
lishment and  expansion  of  business  facili- 
ties in  and  near  urban  and  rural  poverty 
areas. 

Kennedy's  two  earlier  policy  statements 
entitled  "A  Program  for  a  Sound  Economy" 
and  "Solutions  to  the  Problems  of  Welfare" 
were  issued  on  May  12  and  May  19,  respec- 
tively 

Designed  specifically  to  encourage  the 
ownership  and  management  of  businesses  by 
members  of  disadvantaged  minority  groups 
and  residents  of  poverty  areas,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  expansion  and  establishment  of 
new  business  in  and  near  poverty  areas. 
Kennedy's  proposal  supplements  the  Senate 
bill  which  he  authored  last  year  to  provide 
tax  credits  and  deductions  for  business 
locating  in  poverty  areas  and  hiring  low  in- 
come and  unemployed  residents  of  those 
areas. 

Drawing  on  the  accomplishments  and 
experience  gained  from  New  York's  Bedford 
Stuyvesant  project,  which  Kennedy  inspired 
and  helped  organize  in  1966.  Kennedy  ^aid. 
"Bedford  Stuyvesant  has  demonstrated  that 
our  slum  areas  can  be  rebuilt  through  local 
ownership,  sell-determination  and  coopera- 
tion. 

"We  must,  if  we  are  to  solve  the  employ- 
ment problems  of  the  poor,  create  an  eco- 
nomic climate  in  which  business,  especially 
those  owned  by  members  of  disadvantaged 
minority  groups  and  residents  of  poverty 
areas,  will  be  able  to  establish  new  facilities 
and  expand  existing  facilities  in  the  cen- 
ters of  our  cities  and  in  the  midst  of  our 
rural  poverty  areas." 

"A  new  capital  creation  program  is  clearly 
needed.  We  must  provide  a  mechanism 
which  will  break  the  cycle  that  turns  capital 
away  from  businesses  seeking  to  establish 
in  poverty  areas.  In  short,  we  must  provide 
a  flow  of  short  term  and  long  term  loans  to 
those  businesses  which  will  open  and  expand 
badly  needed  industrial  and  commercial  en- 
terprise and  help  turn  these  economic  waste- 
lands into  areas  of  hope  and  opportunity. 

■With  these  needs  in  mind.  I  propose  two 
new  programs  which  will  directly  attack  the 
problem  of  Increasing  the  flow  of  capital  Into 
poverty  areas.  Both  are  designed  to  create 
new  Jobs  for  the  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed. Both  have  received  long,  careful  and 
detailed  study. 

•  The  first  proposal  would  make  long  and 
short  term  credit  available  to  any  Industrial 
or  commercial  enterprise  including  those 
owned  by  members  of  minority  groups  and 
poverty  area  residents,  opening  a  new  busi- 
ness or  expanding  an  existing  facility  hav- 
ing nine  or  more  employees,  2^  of  whom  are 
poverty  area  residents.  Loans  would  be  made 
available  from  private  lenders  and  the  fed- 
eral government,  with  federal  interest  sub- 
sidies and  repayment  guarantees  up  to  507c 
of  the  total  loan.  Short  term  loans  would  be 
subsidized  up  to  3%  below  the  market  rate 
for  short  term  credit;  long  term  loans  at  a 
rate  1%  below  federal  borrowing  costs. 

"The  second  propwsal,  supplementing  the 
flrst.  Is  designed  to  promote  the  ownership 
of  retail,  commercial  and  industrial  enter- 
prise by  members  of  minority  groups  and 
residents  of  poverty  areas.  Any  new  or  ex- 
panding business,  at  least  SC"-  of  which  is 
owned  by  such  persons  and  which  employs 
six  or  more  persons.  ^3  of  whom  are  poverty 
area  residents  would  be  eligible  for  sfjecial 
loan  and  technical  assistance  and  would 
have  first  priority  for  direct  federal  loans. 
Federal  loan  guarantees  would  cover  9Q7o 
instead  of  50^^  of  the  total  loan. 

"Loan  assistance  to  minority  and  resident 
owned  business  would  be  coupled  with  a 
technical  assistance  program  which  would 
help  open  up  new  business  opportunities. 
seek  out  capital  and  provide  counseling  and 
management  training  to  eligible  borrowers 
and  other  poverty  area  businessmen. 

"Long  term  credit  will  be  provided  through 
a  New  Fund  administered  by  the  Secretary 


of  Commerce  and  coordinated  with  the  Ad- 
mimstrator  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  pro- 
posed New  Fund  will  have  a  first  year  appro- 
priation of  $400  million,  which  will  be  in- 
creased by  $150  million  each  year  thereafter, 
reaching  a  maximum  authorization  of  $1 
billion. 

"Short-term  credit  will  be  provided  from 
Treasury  Tax  and  Lojin  Accounts — t;ix  and 
bond  purchase  payments  made  to  the  federal 
government  which  are  then  deposited  in 
commercial  banks  throughout  the  country. 

"These  loan  and  technical  assistance  pro- 
posals and  my  tax  incentive  program  pro- 
jxjsed  hiSt  July  will  not.  of  course,  solve  all 
the  problems  of  poverty.  "They  are  Impwrtiint 
steps.  They  will  offer  a  mechanism  for  bring- 
ing new  busine.ss  and  jobs  into  our  poorest 
areas,  .■^nd  Uiey  will  help  people  on  welfare 
get  Jobs  so  that  \^'elfare  recipients  will  become 
economically  .self-sufficient  and  so  that  state 
and  local  t.ix  revenues  may  be  used  for  other 
needed  tasks. 

"But."  Kennedy  concluded,  "they  are  but 
one  part  of  the  job  we  must  begin.  Tliey 
must  be  Joined  wltli  other  equally  imf>ortant 
efforts. 

"They  must  be  combined  and  coordinated 
with  present  Federal  education  and  man- 
power training  programs.  They  must  also 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  new  pro- 
grams which  I  have  proposed  and  sponsored 
in  the  Senate — an  emergency  employment 
program  to  provide  2.4  million  new  jobs  in 
public  service  and  private  enterprise  and 
the  housing  program  which  I  sponsored  In 
1967  to  give  tax  incentives  to  private  indus- 
try to  build  and  rehabilitate  housing  for  low 
Income  families. 

"And  most  important,  there  must  be  full 
participation  of  community  residents, 
through  their  own  institutions,  in  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  all  projects. 
We  must  shape  our  government  policies  with 
the  active  participation  of  our  citizens.  What 
we  must  seek  is  not  Just  greater  programs, 
but  greater  participation — by  putting  our 
resources  directly  into  the  communities,  both 
urban  and  rural,  where  the  citizenry  can  de- 
termine how  best  to  use  those  resources.  If 
we  accomplish  this,  we  will  have  begun  one 
of  this  Nation's  great  remaining  t.asks — to 
make  this  a  land  In  which  equal  opportu- 
nities are  a  reality  and  not  a  promise,  and 
in  which  the  right  to  work  at  a  meaningful 
Job  and  the  opportunity  to  participate  fully 
in  the  American  economy  has  significance 
for  all  Americans." 

The  full  text  of  Senator  Kennedy's  state- 
ment. "A  Business  Development  Program  for 
Our  Poverty  Areas"  follows. 

A  Business  Development  Progr.\m  for  OtjR 
Poverty  Are.\s 

No  single  problem  underlies  the  poverty 
of  our  urban  centers  and  rural  backwaters. 
Poverty  means  inadequate  educational  sys- 
tems which  result  in  high-school  drop-out 
rates  often  reaching  nearly  70  percent.  Pov- 
erty means  inadequate  health  conditions 
which  doom  thousands  of  children  before 
they  even  reach  school  age.  Poverty  means 
broken  families  and  high  crime  rates.  It 
means  inadequate  housing  and  inadequate 
social  services.  And  it  means  going  to  .school 
on  an  empty  stomach  and  going  to  bed 
hungry. 

But  above  all  else,  poverty  means  a  lack 
of  jobs.  For  a  young  man.  it  means  being 
cut  off  from  the  ability  to  sustain  himself 
and  his  family — from  contributing  to  his 
community  and  his  Nation.  It  means  living 
without  the  dignity  and  pride  that  comes 
from  v^orking  at  a  meaningful  job  paying 
a  meaningful  wage. 

During  the  Uist  6  years,  we  have  tried 
to  solve  this  terrible  problem.  Almost  every 
Congress  has  enacted  another  bill  designed 
to  put  people  to  work;  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act.  the  Manpower  Development  and 


Training  Act.  the  Investment  Credit  Act,  the 
Economic  Development  Act.  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  But  despite  all  these 
efforts  and  despite  the  uninterrupted  rise  in 
prosperity  experienced  by  the  rest  of  the 
Nation: 

More  than  11  million  working  age  Amer- 
icans are  either  unemployed  or  have  jobs 
which  pay  less  than  a  living  w-age; 

More  than  4  million  of  our  citizens  cannot 
find  Jobs  at  all  today.  750.000  of  whom  have 
given  up  looking: 

For  2  million  of  these  unemployed  no  Jobs 
exist  no  matter  what  their  qualifications  and 
new  Jobs  must  be  created  for  them: 

In  our  urban  slums  unemployment  Is 
two  and  three  tunes  higher  than  in  sur- 
rounding communities  and  the  subemploy- 
ment  rate  Is  us  high  as  45';,  ; 

In  rural  areas,  where  14  million  of  our  29.7 
million  poor  live,  800,000  American  cannot 
find  Jobs. 

But  these  dismal  figures  measure  only  the 
.shortage  of  Jobs.  They  fail  to  reveal  the  fact 
that  to  millions  of  Americans  who  sit  In  Idle- 
ness and  despair,  participation  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  their  country,  their  state  and 
their  community  is  denied.  It  is  not  simply 
jobs  that  our  unemployed  lack.  They  also 
lack  what  the  Kerner  Commission  called  "a 
stake  in  the  economic  community" — the  op- 
portunity to  own  or  manage  a  business.  And 
this  is  especially  true  tor  minority  groups : 

Negroes  own  only  50.000,  in  terms  ot  popu- 
lation, one  tenth  their  proportionate  share 
of  businesses  across  the  country. 

In  cities  like  Newark,  with  a  majority  of 
its  population  Negro,  only  10  7r  of  tiie  busi- 
nesses are  owned  or  managed  by  Negroes. 

In  Washington.  D.C.,  where  the  population 
is  63 '/'c  Negro,  only  13';  of  the  businesses  are 
owned  by  Negroes. 

One  large  corporation  has  reported  that 
not  one  of  its  7,000  subcontractors  is  Negro- 
owned  or  managed. 

Most  Negro  business,  except  K)r  a  lew  mod- 
erate sized  banks,  insurance  companies  and 
publishing  houses  are  marginal  enterprises — 
small  retail  groceries,  lunch  counters,  and 
small  contractors  which  provide  little  income 
to  their  owners  and  have  no  opportunity  to 
expand. 

Similar  problems  exist  for  low  and  mod- 
erate income  white  residents  of  poverty  areas. 
Clearly  then,  our  main  locus  must  be  on 
providing  employment  opportunities  which 
will  enable  the  residents  of  poverty  areas  to 
participate  in  the  economic  life  of  their  com- 
munity— a  task  which  we  have  not  yet  begun 
nationwide,  but  which  has  already  been  dem- 
onstrated  in  one   community. 

In  1966  I  helped  organize  in  New  York 
City's  Bedford  Stuyvesant  area,  a  new  Joint 
venture  between  residents  and  the  business 
community,  with  tlie  support  and  assistance 
of  local  and  state  public  officials  from  both 
parties.  We  have  demonstrated  there  that 
meaningful  social  and  economic  change  can 
be  made  In  the  country's  most  populous  black 
community.  Newsweek  Magazine  has  called 
the  Bedford  Stuyvesant  project  "the  most 
sweeping  and  comprehensive  rehabilitation 
effort  ever  brought  to  bear  on  a  single  Ameri- 
can community." 

Some  of  the  accomplishments  in  Bedford 
Stuyvesant  to  date  illustrate  the  major 
changes  that  are  taking  place: 

Community  residents  have  w"orked  out 
their  own  programs  for  Jobs,  iiouslng  re- 
habilitation, and  educational  advancement 
with  financial  help  furnished  by  government 
and  by  some  of  America's  largest  corpora- 
tions. 

Two  community  corporations,  the  Restora- 
tion Corporation  and  the  Development  and 
Services  Corporation,  one  controlled  by  resi- 
dents and  the  other  by  some  of  the  leading 
businessmen  in  the  Nation,  are  working  to- 
gether on  all  phases  of  the  project.  They  are 
developing,  for  example,  local  Negro-owned 
businesses  and  ihev  have  succeeded  with  as- 
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slstance  from  the  Federal  Special  Impact 
program  in  getting  local  franchises  from 
community  residents  from  national  firms 

A  $100  million  oommltment  has  been  made 
by  more  than  80  banks  and  Insvirance  com- 
panies to  provide  long  term  mortgage  money 
which  will  reduce  residents'  monthly  pay- 
ments by  aa  much  as  one-third. 

A  major  corporation  has  announced  plans 
to  build  a  plant  in  the  area  to  create  300 
new  Jobs. 

Labor  unions  have  cooperated  in  training 
young  men  to  work  on  housing  rehabilitation 
projects. 

A  new  community  college  will  be  estab- 
lished. 

The  community  has  Its  own  television  pro- 
gram— In  effect,  a  community  newspaper — 
twice  a  week. 

All  these  efforts,  and  others  in  Bedford 
Stuyvesant  have  demonstrated  that  our  slum 
areas  can  be  rebuilt  through  local  ownership, 
self  determination  and  cooperation 

But  new  programs  are  needed — programs 
which  will  create  new  jobs,  which  will  en- 
able the  hard  core  unemployed  to  fill  e.xistlng 
Job  vacancies,  and  which  will  open  new  op- 
portunities in  private  enterprise 

We  must  make  it  possible  for  urban  ghetto 
residents  to  move  out  of  the  ghetto  If  they 
so  choose  Jobs  must  be  made  available 
throughout  our  metropolitan  areas  and 
transportation  assistance  must  be  given  to 
enable  ghetto  residents  to  travel  to  those 
Jobs 

We  must  have  an  immediate  emergency 
employment  program,  a  program  that  I  have 
cosponsored  In  the  Senate  providing  Jobs 
in  public  .service  with  built-in  training  so 
that  those  on  the  job  can  move  up  career 
ladders.  Public  service  employment  is  growing 
at  nearly  4  or  5  times  the  rate  of  private 
employment  Major  contributions  can  be 
made  by  community  residents  to  meet  the 
need  for  constructing  and  maintaining  new 
community  facilities  and  for  improving  our 
schools.  libraries,  hospitals  and  police  forces 

We  must  also  promote  on-the-job  training 
in  existing  private  industry.  This  is  now  being 
undertaken  with  increased  emphasis  on  the 
hard  core  Hut  direct  subsidies  of  employer 
training  costs,  while  helpful,  are  of  limited 
value  since  alone,  on-the-job  training  vrtll 
not  create  new  jobs  Unless  private  businesses 
can  also  expand  existing  establishments  or 
build  new  facilities,  the  hard  core  and  the 
unskilled  person  will  simply  replace  another 
more  qualified  worker  who  might  have  filled 
a  vacant  Job. 

We  must.  If  we  .ire  to  solve  the  employ- 
ment problems  of  the  poor,  provide  new 
Jobs  in  our  poverty  areas.  We  must  create 
an  economic  climate  in  which  businesses. 
especially  those  owned  and  managed  by 
members  of  minority  groups  and  residents 
of  poverty  areas,  will  be  willing  to  establish 
new  facilities  and  expand  existing  facilities 
In  the  centers  of  our  cities  and  In  the  midst 
of  our  rural  poverty  areas. 

But  the  role  of  private  enterprise  can  only 
complement  other  community  efforts.  There 
must  be  new  community-based  institutions 
such  as  Community  Development  Corpora- 
tions, controlled  by  local  residents,  through 
which  their  wishes  will  be  made  known.  This 
is  central  to  the  success  already  demon- 
strated in  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  It  Is  essential 
that  indigenous  resident  participation  be 
coupled  with  economic  development  pro- 
grams. 

We  must  make  these  efforts  for  these 
reasons : 

First,  we  must  begin  to  stem  the  tide  of 
migration  from  our  farms  and  rural  villages. 
Without  a  viable  economic  base  for  rur;il 
America,  a  base  which  can  supprart  the  men. 
women  and  children  of  these  areas  at  more 
than  a  bare  subsistence  level,  nullions  of 
poor  people  will  continue  to  pour  into  our 
cities,  straining  their  resources  to  the  break- 
ing point. 
Second,  we  know  that  at  the  present  time. 


large  numbers  of  the  urban  poor  cannot  be 
induced  to  take  Jobs  far  awav  from  the  areas 
in  which  they  live.  As  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
told  the  Senate  Executive  Reorganization 
Subcommittee,  "most  of  the  unemployed  in 
the  slums"  are  so  "conditioned  by  a  century 
of  insecurity"  that  even  distances  of  more 
than  six  or  eight  blocks  away  from  where 
they  live"  create  a  severe  problem.  Most  new 
Job  openings  are.  of  course,  much  more  than 
a  few  blocks  outside  poverty  areas. 

Third,  most  cities  lack  the  mass  trans- 
portation facilities  to  take  them  to  .xnd 
from  their  place  of  work  at  a  price  they  can 
afford  to  pay.  The  Department  of  Labor  nas 
found  that  "present  transportation  systenis 
are  both  inadequtae  and  too  expensive  to 
bring  the  slum  residents  to  these  jobs." 

Fourth,  location  of  new  industrial  facili- 
ties in  or  near  poverty  areas  will  have  an 
important  "multiplier"  effect  on  the  cre^itlon 
of  jobs  New  auxiliary  businesses  will  bo 
spunoff  in  the  same  area  to  service  the  needs 
of  the  primary  facility.  New  retail  and  .serv- 
ice facilities— restaurants  and  food  stores, 
barbershops,  dry  cleaners,  .uid  clothing 
stores — will  be  required  tj  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  the  workers  at  the  primpry  estab- 
lishment. Most  of  these  derivative  job.s  and 
entrepreneurial  opportunities  will  be  open  to 
poverty  area  residents. 

Fifth,  location  of  in.esir.ient  and  jobs  in 
or  near  poverty  areas  is  important  frr  its 
own  sake.  Partly,  it  is  important  to  end  these 
areas'  Isolation— to  bring  r.ot  just  individual 
residents,  but  the  entire  community,  back 
into  contact  with  the  mainstream  of  A.nieri- 
can  life  It  i.s  important  that  childre^i  .md 
young  people  see  change  and  development 
take  place  through  the  wcrk  of  their  own 
fathers  and  brothers — pro\  iding  coicref? 
hope  through  living  example.  And.  it  is  vital 
that  poverty  areas,  like  other  communities, 
be  able  to  develop  a  sense  of  joint  commu- 
nity achievement  and  purpose. 

But  merely  to  reach  the  couclusi:)n  thnt  it 
is  necessary  for  new  biL^inesse?  to  establish 
facilities  la  and  near  urban  a.d  .-ura.  po-  - 
eriy  areas  will  not  suffice.  For  the  simple 
fact  is  that  businesses  are  not  presently 
making  any  efforts  to  establish  such  facili- 
ties in  these  areas. 

Private  corporations  are.  of  course,  respon- 
sible to  their  stockholders.  Large-scale  in- 
vestment in  poverty  areas  will  certainly  be 
more  costly  and  difficult  than  Investment 
elsewhere.  Land,  transportation,  procure- 
ment of  supplies,  training  of  workers,  extra 
supervision — all  these  are  so  costly  in  pov- 
erty areas  as  to  make  Investment  there, 
under  present  conditions,  uneconomical.  If 
private  enterprise  is  to  play  its  full  part  In 
relation  to  poverty  arens.  therefore,  it  must 
have  the  support  of  government  to  help 
make  up  for  increased  costs. 

I  have  already  proposed  the  first  step  in 
this  effort.  Last  July  I  introduced  legislation 
to  provide  this  support  to  certain  businesses 
locating  facilities  in  the  poorest  urban  and 
rural  areas.  That  bill  is  designed  to  provide 
such  businesses  with  tax  credits  and  excess 
deductions  which  they  can  offset  against  in- 
come derived  directly  from  the  new  facility 
or  against  income  derived  from  another 
source. 

In  brief,  this  tax  Incentive  program  would 
work  as  follows: 

First,  it  would  apply  only  to  companies 
constructing  new  facilities  or  expanding  ex- 
isting ones  in  poverty  areas. 

Second,  full  consultition  with  the  resi- 
dents of  the  poverty  area  affected  would  have 
to  take  place  before  any  industrial  facility 
was  constnjcted. 

Third,  any  qualifying  business  would  have 
to  meet  certain  hiring  requirements — both 
as  to  number  and  percentage  of  low-income, 
unemployed  persons. 

Fourth.  Job  training  would  be  undertaken 
to  prep>are  men  for  specific  roles  In  clearly 
designated  and  available  Jobs. 

Fifth,   any   qualifying  business  would   re- 


ceive the  following  tax  Incentives  during  the 
ten  years  immediately  following  the  time 
that  it  began  operations. 

A  ten  percent  credit  on  machinery  and 
equipment  in  lieu  of  the  normal  maximum 
seven  percent  credit, 

A  seven  percent  credit  on  expenditures  for 
constructlnE  an  industrial  facility  or  for 
leasing  space  for  a  qu.ilifying  bu.siness, 

A  credit  carryback  of  3  taxable  years  and 
a  carryover  of  10  taxable  years. 

A  useful  life,  for  purposes  of  depreciation, 
of  66';,  percent  of  the  normal  useful  life 

A  special  deduction  of  an  additional  25 
percent  of  the  salaries  paid  to  all  workers 
hired   to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  act. 

That  the  use  of  tax  Incentives  to  en- 
courage industrial  development  in  this  na- 
tions  poverty  areas  is  both  a  necessary  and 
appropriate  step  has  received  growing  recoe- 
nltlon.  In  its  recent  report,  the  President's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Rural  Poverty  con- 
cluded that  for  firms  locating  in  povertv 
nrei.s.  tax  incentive.^:  in  t'ne  form  of  'liberfil- 
Izfd  investment  credits,  accelerated  de- 

p-cciation  and    broader  carry   forward- 

carrv  backward  provisions  be  elven"  This 
CO  -elusion  w.";s  stronglv  seconded  bv  the  N.i- 
lionril  Advis.irv  Commlf.sion  on  Civil  Di.<: 
orders  In  p.  special  reoort  to  the  comniissUin 
)-v  .T  businessmen's  groun  hcTded  by  Charlrs 
Thornton,  chmrman  rf  L'tton  Industries.  ;  \ 
i"^centives  m  the  form  of  credit.-.  acceleriUfd 
depreciation  and  excess  salary  deductions 
were  recommended. 

Thus,  the  two  most  extensive  studies  dene 
on  the  problems  of  induclne  private  enter- 
prise f5  come  int(3  this  nation's  povertv  areas 
have  concluded  with  one  basic  recommenda- 
tion. They  have  found  that  tax  incentl\es 
must  be  utilized  if  new  facilities  are  to  be 
built  in  these  areas. 

Clearly,  the  time  has  come  for  the  Ad- 
ministration to  support  and  the  Congress  to 
act  t>n  tbpse  recmmendatinns 

But  while  enactment  of  a  system  cf  -.i\ 
Incentives  would  constitute  a  major  achievo- 
ment  in  bringine  jobs  to  those  who  most 
need  them,  it  is  only  a  first  stop. 

Businesses  can  only  utilize  tax  incentives 
after  they  have  opened  new  plants.  They 
cannot  use  them  to  raise  capital. 

For  all  but  our  largest  public  companies. 
the  task  of  obtaining  capital  to  open  a  new 
facility — especially  one  that  is  in  a  povert- 
area  is  an  insurmountable  obstacle  The 
present  tight  money  market  and  increased 
fears  of  loss  due  to  riots,  crime  and  vandalism 
have  made  financing  particularly  difficult 
for  businesses  seeking  to  begin  operations 
in  economically  distressed  areas. 

Present  federal  economic  development 
programs  have  proved  inadequate  The 
Economic  Development  .•Administration  ha.s 
moved  too  .slowly  and  cautiously.  In  1967. 
Its  disbursements  totaled  only  $34  million— 
A  fraction  of  the  money  which  should  have 
been  made  available  for  the  financing  of 
new  businesses.  .Although  Congress  gave 
EDA  authority  in  1967  to  operate  In  urban 
poverty  areas,  it  had  previously  been  ccr.- 
fined  almost  entirely  to  rural  areas — this 
aut'nority  has  still  not  even  begun  to  be  im- 
plemented. Even  when  ED.^  does  begin  '.o 
make  urban  loans,  its  interest  rate  and  lo.in 
period  authority  is  still  too  restricted  'o 
provide  any  substantial  stimulus  to  busi- 
ness to  open  new  facilities  in  urban  or  rural 
poverty  areas  The  tools  available  to  the 
Small  Business  .Administration  are  simi- 
larly inadequate 

A  new  capital  creation  program  is  clearlv 
needed.  We  must  provide  a  mechanism 
which  will  break  the  cycle  that  turns  capi- 
tal away  from  businesses  seeking  to  est^'ib- 
lish  facilities  In  poverty  areas.  In  short,  we 
must  provide  a  flow  of  short  term  and  long 
term  loans  to  those  businesses  which  will 
open  and  expand  badly  needed  industrial 
and  commercial  facilities  and  help  turn 
these  economic  wastelands  into  areas  of 
hope    and    opportunity. 
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with  these  needs  in  mind.  I  propose  two 
new  programs  which  will  directly  attack 
the  problem  of  Increasing  the  flow  of  capital 
into  poverty  areas.  Both  are  designed  to 
create  new  jobs  for  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed. 

The  first  proposal  would  make  long  and 
short  term  credit  available  to  any  indus- 
trial or  commercial  enterprise,  including 
those  owned  hy  members  of  minority  groups 
and  poverty  area  residents,  opening  a  new 
business  or  expanding  an  existing  facility 
having  nine  or  more  employees,  two-thirds 
of  whom  are  poverty  area  residents.  Loans 
would  be  made  available  from  private  lend- 
ers and  the  feder.U  government,  with  fed- 
eral interest  subsidies  and  repayment  guar- 
antees up  TO  50  percent  (jf  the  total  loan 
Short  term  loans  would  be  subsidized  up  to 
3  percent  below  the  market  rate  for  short 
term  credit:  ione  term  loans  at  a  rate  of  1 
percent    below    lederal    borrowing    costs. 

The  second  proposal,  supplementing  the 
first,  is  designed  to  promote  the  ownership 
of  retail,  commercial  and  industrial  enter- 
prise by  members  of  disadvantaged  minority 
groups  and  residents  of  poverty  ..reas.  Any 
new  or  expanding  business,  at  least  30';  or 
which  is  owned  by  such  persons  and  which 
employs  six  or  more  persons,  two-thirds  of 
v.hom  are  poverty  area  residents,  would  be 
eligible  for  special  loan  and  technical  as- 
sistance and  would  have  first  priority  for 
direct  federal  loans.  Federal  loan  guarantees 
would  cover  90',  Instead  of  50'"  of  the  total 
loan. 

Loan  assistance  to  minority  and  resident 
owned  business  would  be  coupled  with  a 
technical  assistance  program  which  would 
help  open  up  new  business  opportunities. 
seek  out  capital  and  provide  counseling  and 
management  training  to  eligible  borrowers 
and   other   poverty   areas   businessmen. 

Long  tf>rm  credit  will  be  provided  through 
a  New  Fluid  ;idmlnlstered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  coordinated  with  the  Ad- 
nilnistr.itor  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration ,ind  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  The 
proposed  New  Fund  will  have  a  first  year 
appropriation  of  $400  million  which  will  be 
increased  by  $150  million  each  year  there- 
after, reaching  a  maximum  authorization  of 
$1  billion. 

Short  term  credit  will  he  provided  from 
Treasury  Tax  and  Loan  Accounts — tax  and 
bond  purchase  payments  made  to  the  fed- 
eral goverament  which  are  then  deposited 
in  commercial  banks  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

The  principal  features  of  these  two  pro- 
grams are  explained  briefly  below. 

CAPITAL    LOANS    FOR    POVERTY    AREA    BUSINESSES 

First.  Eligible  Areas — The  areas  at  which 
this  proposal  is  directed  are:  the  193  pov- 
erty areas  which  are  located  in  our  major 
metropolitan  centers;  this  nation's  worst 
rural  poverty  areas;  and.  Indian  reserva- 
tions. 

Second.  Eligible  Businesses — virtually  any 
type  of  industrial  or  commercial  enterprise 
that  can  be  conducted  in  or  near  an  urban 
or  rural  poverty  area,  will  be  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  bill.  Thus,  manufac- 
turing enterprises  as  well  as  service  establish-- 
ments  dealing  with  other  business  enter- 
prises will  be  permitted  to  obtain  financing. 
Safeguards  will  be  provided  to  assure  that 
loans  are  not  available  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  moving  an  enterprise  from  one  area 
to  another. 

Third,  Employment  Criteria— The  facility 
must  employ  at  least  nine  per.sons.  Of  these. 
at  least  two-thirds  must  be  poverty  area  resi- 
dents and  one-third  must  have  been  low- 
income  persons  at  the  time  they  were  hired. 

Fourth.  New  Fund^A  New  Fund,  to  be  di- 
rected by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Director  of  the  Small 
Business  .Administration  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  will  coordinate  all  long  term  leading 
policies.  Short-term  lending  policies  will  be 
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directed   by   the   New   Fund   In   conjunction 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  'lYeasury. 

The  proposed  New  Fund  will  start  with  an 
Initial  appropriation  of  $400  million  the  first 
year — an  appropriation  which  will  increase 
by  $150  million  per  year  so  that  at  the  end 
of  five  years  the  fund  will  have  reached  its 
maximum  authorization  of  $1   billion. 

Fifth,  Direct  and  Guaranteed  Loans — The 
primary  purpose  of  the  New  Fund  will  be  to 
guarantee  and.  m  some  cases,  to  make  long 
term  loans  to  poverty  area  businesses. 

In  providing  financing,  the  sijeclfled  pref- 
erence will  be  for  the  New  Fund  to  guarantee 
private  loans  rather  than  to  provide  direct 
loans.  In  short,  the  New  Fund  will  operate 
as  a  lender  of  last  resort — making  direct 
loans  only  when  there  exists  a  reasonable  as- 
surance of  repayment  and  when  comparable 
financing  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  borrower 
from  private  sources,  even  with  the  type  of 
guarantees  which  could  be  made  by  the  Fund 
As  a  general  rule,  all  private  loans  will  be 
subject  to  a  guarantee  against  loss  up  to 
50';  of  the  amount  of  the  loan,  except  that 
when  the  borrower  Is  one  of  our  major  public 
companies,  only  a  10 '^  guarantee  will  be 
provided 

Sirth.  Interest  Subsidie.'<  and  Loan  Peri- 
ods— In  order  to  raise  the  rates  of  return 
which  can  be  derived  from  poverty  area  in- 
vestments— thereby  compensating  for  the 
unusual  risks  and  difficulties  involved  in 
opening  a  btisiness  facility  in  these  areas — 
direct  and  guaranteed  loans  will  bear  a  .sub- 
sidized Interest  rate.  Long-term  U.ans  made 
directly  or  guaranteed  by  the  New  Fund  wdll 
c:irry  an  etlective  interest  r.ite  1  ,  below  fed- 
eral borrowing  costs.  The  only  limitations 
on  these  subsidies  will  be  that  the  federal 
payment  cannot  exceed  5'-  on  any  private 
loan.  and.  if  the  bu.sine.ss  is  receiving  tax  in- 
centives ii  can  also  receive  subsidies.  In  or- 
der to  take  account  of  the  economic  realities 
of  opening  pwverty  are:i  businesses,  the  New 
Fund  will  be  authorized  to  guarantee  and 
provide  direct  loans  lor  terms  up  to  35  years. 
It  will  also  provide  loans  lor  up  to  80'  of 
project  cost.  Both  In  terms  of  the  repayment 
period  and  Interest  charges,  these  provisions 
offer  great  advantages  over  current  federal 
loan  programs. 

Seventh.  Approval  of  Guaranteed  Loans — 
In  order  to  avoid  red  tape  and  the  bureau- 
cratic delays  that  have  invariably  occurred  in 
guaranteed  loan  programs,  this  proposal  re- 
jects the  idea  of  specific  government  approval 
for  each  loan.  Rather,  the  New  Fund  will 
be  permitted  to  enter  into  two  year  agree- 
ments with  private  lending  institutions  un- 
der which  these  institutions  will  be  author- 
ized to  make  guaranteed  loans  and  invest- 
ments up  to  a  specified  quota.  Periodic 
assessments  of  the  performance  by  lenders 
will  be  made  and  unused  quotas  will  then  be 
re.Ulocated. 

Eighth.  Short-term  Capital — In  regard  to 
the  development  of  short  term  working  capi- 
tal for  poverty  area  businesses,  we  must 
establish  a  further  mechanism  beyond  that 
of  government  loans  and  guarantees. 

For  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
federal  government  in  its  capacity  as  a 
purchaser  of  goods  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  distressed  areas  and  to  assist  small 
businesses.  In  my  Judgment,  the  lederal  gov- 
ernment should  now  adopt  a  similar  eco- 
nomic development  policy  by  utilizing  de- 
posits of  public  funds  as  a  mechanism  for 
encouraging  private"  banks  to  provide  short 
term  bank  credit  for  poverty  area  businesses. 

Most  funds  which  flow  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  the  form  of  taxes  and  bond  pur- 
chase payments  remain  in  the  commercial 
banks  thrdugh  which  they  are  paid  in  the 
form  cf  deposits  of  the  federal  government. 
These  deposits — which  in  recent  years  have 
normally  amounted  to  about  $4  billion — are 
called  ■Treasury  Tax  and  Loan  Accounts  and 
any  bank  may  become  eligible  to  hold  such 
an  account.  "The  monies  deposited  of  course 
earn  Income  for  the  bank  when  thev  are  In- 


vested, but,  as  in  the  case  of  any  demand 
deposit,  tlie  bank  pays  no  interest  or  other 
fee  to  the  depositor. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Secretary  of  tlie 
Treasury  would  be  authorized  to  establish 
certain  minimum  requirements  lor  loans  to 
poverty  area  businesses,  which  must  be  met 
by  special  depositaries  located  in  or  near 
these  poverty  areas.  The  requirements  would 
be  tied  to  the  average  balance  in  the  bank's 
Tax  and  Loan  Account,  so  that  the  penorm- 
ance  level  that  a  bank  would  be  expected  to 
meet  would  relate  to  the  benefit  which  the 
federal  government  gives  the  bank  in  the 
form  of  Interest  free  deposits  The  require- 
ments nilght  start  as  low  as  3';  of  the  bank's 
T.ix  and  Loan  Account  during  the  first  year 
and  rise  in  subsequent  years  to  as  much  as 
15'.. 

This  proposal  would  not  simply  constitute 
an  additional  burden  lor  each  depository 
bank.  Any  bank  which  met  us  percentage 
requirement  would  be  eligible  to  receive  fur- 
ther deposits  of  the  federal  government  equal 
to  a  significant  percentage  of  its  qualified 
loans.  These  deposits — which  would  be  in  the 
range  of  20  to  50'  of  the  funds  put  into 
qualified  l<jans  would  not  be  kept  in  the 
bank's  regular  Tax  and  Loan  Account  where 
they  would  be  subject  to  withdrawal.  In  an 
effort  to  give  a  greater  incentive  to  the  bank, 
these  new  compensating  deposits  would  be 
inaintained  in  separate  accounts  which  would 
be  kept  open  by  the  federal  uovernment  lor 
at  least  a  calendar  quarter 

The  funds  to  meet  these  additional  bal- 
ances for  the  banks  which  do  meet  their 
percentaue  requirement,  would  be  derived  in 
the  first  instance  from  withdrawals  from  the 
banks  which  do  meet  their  percentage  re- 
quirement. If  most  banks  meet  them  so  that 
there  is  insutficieni  money  available  for  non- 
complying  banks  to  provide  extra  deposits  to 
complying  banks,  rne  New  Fund  would  de- 
posit some  of  Its  reserve  underlying  the  loan 
guarantee  in  complying  oanks. 

Short  term  loans  made  by  tiie.se  depository 
b.^nks  would  be  subject  to  the  s.ime  guar- 
antees by  the  New  Fund  that  will  ;ipply  to 
lone  term  loans.  Moreover,  an  Interest  rate 
subsidy  up  to  a  maximum  oi  3'  will  be  paid 
by  the  lederal  government.  This  subsidy  will 
be  utilized  to  reduce  the  short  term  costs  of 
capital  to  qualified  poverty  area  businesses. 

SPECIAL  I  DAN  AND  TECHNICAL  AS.SISTANCE  TO 
MEMBERS  OF  DISADVANTA(;ED  .MINORITY 
CROUPS     AND     POVERTY     AREA     RESIDENTS 

While  the  above  program,  providlne  credit 
to  business  operating  in  or  near  poverty 
areas  will,  of  course,  apply  to  businesses 
owned  by  members  oi  disadvantaged  imnor- 
Ity  groups  and  by  low  and  moderate  income 
residents  of  poverty  areas,  lis  primary  bene- 
fit will  be  in  inducing  outside,  established 
business  to  enter  poverty  areas.  Special  as- 
sistance should,  in  addition,  be  m.ide  avail- 
able to  members  of  disadvantaged  minority 
groups — Negroes.  Spanish.  ..nd  Mexican- 
Americans.  Puerto  Ricans  and  Indians— and 
to  poverty  area  residents.  The.se  are  the  peo- 
ple who  have  the  greatest  stuke  in  the  future 
of  their  own  communities.  They  must  be  as- 
sisted to  enter  the  mainstream  ol  American 
economic   life. 

Special  loan  assistance 

I  therefore  propose  that  for  enterprises,  at 
least  30''r  of  whicli  are  owned  by  members 
of  minonty  groups  and  low  and  moderate 
income  residents  of  poverty  areas,  the  pro- 
visions oi  the  above-described  c.ipilal  loan 
program  be  modified  so  that: 

1.  If  there  is  a  shortage  ol  federal  funds 
for  direct  loans  or  for  loan  guarantees,  prior- 
ity will  be  given  to  sucn  businesses. 

2.  Retail  businesses,  as  well  as  commercial 
and  industrial  enterprises,  will  receive  both 
short  and  long  term  luuns. 

3.  Federal  guarantees  will  be  for  up  to  90  Ci 
of   the   total    project   cost,    instead   of   50',  . 

4.  EUgible  businesses  need  employ  only  6 
employees,  instead  of  0 
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5.  Loans  will  be  for  up  to  90^,  of  the  total 
project  cost.  Instead  of  50"^  . 

6.  The  federal  government  provide  guaran- 
t«€e  of  up  to  50 '"c  of  equity  Investments  of 
Institutions  such  as  small  business  develop- 
ment corjxiratlons  In  order  to  create  new 
sources  of  equity  capital.  No  existing  federal 
program  provides  guarantees  for  equity  In- 
ments  which  are  generally  subject  to  rigid 
repayment  requirements. 

7.  Community  groups  within  poverty  areas 
will  be  authorized  to  obtain  loans  for  pur- 
chasing and  building  facllltes  for  lease  back 
to  any  businesses  qualifying  for  long  or  short 
term  loans.  . 

Technical  assistance 
Capital,  while  \ital,  Is  not  enough  to 
establish  viable  businesses  owned  and  man- 
aged by  members  of  disadvantaged  minority 
groups  and  low  and  moderate  income  resi- 
dents of  poverty  jreas  These  groups  have 
been  so  long  excluded  from  business  activi- 
ties that  they  also  need  technical  manage- 
ment assistance. 

Present  federal  technical  assistance  efforts 
are  under-financed  and  suffer  from  serious 
deficiencies. 

Fir^t.  'here  has  been  significant  lack  of 
coordination  Some  cities  have  several  pro- 
grrams.  others  have  none.  Programs  rarely 
work  closely  with  each  other,  either  na- 
tionally or  locany.  As  a  result,  tools  which 
are  available  to  one  group  are  often  not  used 
by  others.  Neither  successes  nor  failures  are 
known  so  that  newer  efforts  frequently  do 
not  learn  from  earlier  experience. 

Second,  most  of  the  businesses  created  or 
helped  by  existing  programs  are  marginal  and 
many  are  sole-proprietorships.  It  is  important 
to  help  existing  small  establishments  even 
If  they  are  not  competitive.  But  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  make  such  enterprises  the  major 
focus  of  a  eovernment  effort.  Instead.  If  in- 
digenous persons  nre  to  play  a  significant  role 
m  American  economic  life,  they  must  own 
and  operate  automobile  dealerships,  shop- 
ping centers,  small  and  medium-sized  manu- 
facturing companies,  and  the  like,  and 
mechanisms  must  be  established  which  will 
start  a  continuing  process  to  create  and 
maintain  significant  numbers  of  larger  en- 
terprises. 

Third,  existing  programs  have  generally 
lacked  expertise.  They  have  rarely  "had  the 
full-time  participation  of  trained  staffs  with 
business  experience.  Minority  and  poverty 
area  citizens  must  know  when  and  how  to 
get  assistance,  both  from  the  government  and 
private  industry.  They  must  be  able  to  under- 
stand and  put  together  complicated  financial 
arrangements,  and  be  able  to  communicate 
with  other  businessmen. 

I  therefore  propose  that  a  minimum  of 
ten  million  dollars  a  year  be  appropriated 
to  provide  federal  grants  for  local  technical 
assistance  programs.  These  programs  should 
enlist  the  combined  efforts  of  business  lead- 
ers, local  government,  and  other  Important 
elements  In  the  community,  with  substantial 
participation  and  control  by  the  leaders  of 
minority  groups  and  poverty-area  residents 
they  are  to  serve. 

At  the  same  time,  these  programs  must 
have  on  their  staffs  full-time  business  ex- 
perts. .Vs  our  large  corporations  become  in- 
creasingly Interested  In  meeting  the  problems 
of  poverty,  they  m,iy  be  willing  to  lend  some 
of  their  best  talent.  All  programs  should  In- 
clude at  least  these  elements: 

They  must  reach  out  to  members  of  mi- 
nority groups  and  residents  of  poverty  areas 
to  motivate  them  to  enter  business  or  to  ex- 
pand and  improve  e.xistlng  businesses. 

They  TiU3t  help  open  up  new  business  op- 
portunities— for  example,  by  creating  a  com- 
mittee of  large  corporations  committed  to 
providing  sub-contracts;  by  helping  business- 
men obtain  contracts  from  the  federal  and 
local  governments,  by  obtaining  franchises 
to  be  operated  by  minority  and  poverty-area 
businessmen;  by  starting  shopping  centers  In 


urban  renewal  and  model  cities  areas:  and  by 
persuading  urban  renewal  and  other  govern- 
ment agencies  to  contract  with  poverty  area 
contractors  to  build  and  rehabilitate  housing 
They  must  provide  sources  of  capital — for 
example,  by  starting  Small  Bu.slness  Invest- 
ment Companies  to  provide  equity  and  work- 
ing capital,  perhaps  by  seeking  funds  In  the 
community:  by  starting  Local  Development 
Companies  to  provide  the  physical  facilities 
and  land  needed  by  new  businesses;  by  per- 
suading private  financial  institutions  to  ease 
credit  criteria  for  business  or  to  provide  loan 
pools;  by  assisting  minority  or  poverty-area 
businessmen  to  obtain  loans  from  private  fi- 
nancial institutions,  SBA,  or  EDA  and 
through  the  new  program  which  I  have  pro- 
posed today. 

They  must  provide  continuing  training, 
counseling  and  assistance — for  example  by 
persuading  established  corporations  to  offer 
Internships  In  their  own  marketing,  account- 
ing, cost  control  or  other  departments  prior  to 
receiving  sut)contracts  from  assisted  com- 
panies: by  persuading  established  corpora- 
tions to  give  continued  technical  assistance 
through  having  their  own  staffs  on  call  by 
minority  or  poverty-area  businessmen:  by 
asking  local  colleges  or  other  Institutions  to 
give  special  business  courses:  by  giving  Indi- 
vidual counseling  to  existing  and  potential 
businessmen:  by  providing  contracts  to  man- 
agement consulting  companies  to  assist  mi- 
nority and  poverty-area  businessmen. 

The  federal  government  should  also  be 
making  other  efforts  to  provide  management 
and  ownership  assistance  to  members  of 
mlnortry  groups  and  residents  of  poverty 
areas.  Plans  to  aid  small  business  should  be 
required  In  all  model  city  plans.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  can  pay  private  corporations 
to  provide  training  and  technical  assistance 
to  existing  and  potential  minority  and  pov- 
erty-area businessmen  as  It  now  provides 
funds  to  corporations  to  train  the  unem- 
ployed. The  Office  of  Education  can  develop 
special  programs  to  provide  high-quality 
management  training  through  scholarships 
to  business  schools  and  through  special  busi- 
ness school  courses.  Federal  funds  can  pay 
far  research  into  new  techniques  for  assist- 
ing minority  and  poverty-area  businessmen. 
And  the  federal  government  can  coordinate 
and  assist  the  efforts  of  local  programs. 

It  Is  of  vital  Importance  that  the  federal 
government  Involve  our  national  corpora- 
tions In  this  effort.  They  can  provide  train- 
ing, subcontracts  and  franchises,  loans  or 
equity  capital,  and  technical  assistance.  They 
can,  as  the  Falrchlld-HUlyer  Corporation  has 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  start  manufac- 
turing plants,  Jointly  owned  with  a  neigh- 
borhood organization  In  a  poverty  area,  with 
the  objective  of  completely  turning  It  over 
to  the  community  in  Just  a  few  years.  Na- 
tional corporations  can.  as  they  have  agreed 
to  do  In  Baltimore,  provide  financial  support 
for  a  small  business  Investment  company 
controlled  by  Negroes.  All  this  can  occur 
throughout  the  country  by  Joining  the  dedi- 
cated efforts  of  business  and  government. 

These  proposals  will  require  appropria- 
tions of  only  S43  mUUon  the  first  year  and 
5337  million  over  five  years  for  interest  sub- 
sidles  and  technical  assistance.  In  addition, 
SI  billion  will  be  required  for  the  New  Fund 
over  five  years  to  provide  direct  federal  loans 
and  as  a  reserve  for  guaranteeing  private 
loans,  but  these  funds  will  be  recoverable 
by  the  federal  government.  It  Is  a  reasonable 
estimate  that  these  measiu-es  wUl  result  In 
the  loan  of  about  S3  billion  by  private  lend- 
ers and  the  federal  government  to  all  kinds 
of  businesses  in  or  near  poverty  areas  and 
for  the  establishment  of  many  successful 
businesses  owned  by  members  of  minority 
groups  and  residents  of  poverty  areas. 

These  loan  and  technical  assistance  pro- 
posals and  my  tax  Incentive  program  pro- 
posed last  July  will  not,  of  course,  solve  all 
the  problems  of  poverty.  They  are  important 
steps.  They  will  offer  a  mechanism  for  bring- 


ing new  business  and  Jobs  Into  our  poorest 
areas. 

But  they  are  but  one  part  of  the  Job  we 
must  begin  They  must  be  Joined  with  other 
equally  important  efforts. 

They  must  be  combined  and  coordinated 
with  present  Federal  education  and  man- 
power training  programs.  They  must  also  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  other  new  pro- 
grams which  I  have  proposed  and  sponsored 
in  the  Senate— an  emergency  employment 
program  to  provide  2.4  million  new  jobs  in 
public  service  and  private  enterprise  and  the 
housing  program  which  I  sponsored  in  1967 
to  give  tax  incentives  to  private  industry  to 
build  and  rehabilitate  housing  for  low"  In- 
come families. 

And  most  important,  there  must  be  full 
participation  of  comnumltv  residents 
through  their  own  institutions.' in  the  deveN 
opment  and  implementation  of  all  projects. 
We  must  shape  our  government  policies  with 
the  active  participation  of  our  citizens.  What 
we  must  seek  Is  not  Just  greater  programs, 
but  greater  participation — by  putting  our 
resources  directly  into  the  communities,  both 
urban  and  rural,  where  the  citizenry  can 
determine  how  best  to  use  those  resources 
If  we  accomplish  this,  we  will  have  begun 
one  of  this  Nation's  great  remaining  tasks— 
to  make  this  a  land  In  which  equal  oppor- 
tunities are  a  reality  and  not  a  promi.se.  and 
In  which  the  right  to  work  at  a  meaningful 
Job  and  the  opportunity  to  participate  fully 
In  the  American  economy  have  significance 
for  all  Americans. 
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COMMUNITY  SERVICE  OFFICERS 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  May  14 
the  Senate  adopted  an  amendment  which 
I  offered  to  title  I  of  S.  917,  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1967.  The  amendment  will  enable  local 
and  State  police  departments  to  use  Fed- 
eral grant  money  to  establish  and  main- 
tain community  service  officers  pro- 
grams. These  community  service  oflficers 
will  be  available  to  assist  precinct  level 
line  ofHcers  in  their  regular  patrol  and 
investigative  work.  They  would  work 
closely  with  other  uniformed  and  non- 
uniformed  police  persormel  to  keep  open 
valuable  lines  of  communication  to  and 
from  the  ghetto  communities.  Hope- 
fully, the  CSO  would  be  a  product  of  the 
ghettos  of  our  cities.  Because  of  this, 
the  CSO  would  have  a  measure  of  under- 
standing of  inner-city  problems  that 
could  never  be  acquired  by  an  outsider. 
He  would  provide  a  vitally  needed  link— 
a  bridge — for  communication  between 
the  police  and  the  residents  of  the 
inner  city. 

One  of  the  best  developed  police  de- 
partments in  the  Nation  is  the  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  department  under  the  direction  of 
Herbert  T.  Jenkins,  chief.  Chief  Jenkins, 
a  past  president  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  is  perhaps 
best  known  as  the  only  law-enforcement 
administrator  appointed  a  member  of  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders.  That  distinguished  Commis- 
sion recommended  establishment  of  com- 
munity service  officer  programs. 

The  city  of  Atlanta  has  incorporated 
into  its  police  operations  the  police  com- 
munity service  officer.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  ordinance  authorizing  the 
peso,  with  the  feeling  that  Senators 
may  wish  to  have  information  on  this 
kind  of  program  so  as  to  pass  it  on  to  the 


police   departments    in    cities   of    their 
States. 

There   being  no   objection,   the  ordi- 
nance was  oidcred  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
An  Ordinance  to  Create  the  Classitication 

and    posmons     of     police    community 

Service  Officer    (PC  SO.)    in  the  Police 

Department,  and  for  Other  Purposes 

Be  It  ordained  by  the  Mayor  and  Board  of 
Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Atlanta  as  follows: 

.Section  1.  The  chisslficatlon  of  Police  Com- 
munity Service  Officer  (P.CSO.)  is  hereby 
created   in   the  Police  Department. 

Section  2.  Police  Community  Service  Offi- 
rers  shall  be  temporary  employees  of  the 
Vo'.-.i-e  Dep.irtment  and  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  civil  service  status. 

Section  3.  Qualifications  and  regulations 
for  Police  Community  Service  Officers  shall 
be  ,us  follows:  Must  be  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  25.  Must  be  unemployed  and  unem- 
ployable under  police  standards  and  quali- 
iK-ations. 

Section  4  Police  Community  Service  Offi- 
cers shall  be  subject  to  all  the  rules,  regula- 
tions, training  and  discipline  of  the  Police 
Depirtment. 

Section  5.  Police  Community  Service  Offi- 
cers shall  be  assigned  to  the  Crime  Preven- 
tion Bureau  and  other  divisions  in  the  Police 
Department,  to  work  in  high  crime  and  high 
poverty  communities,  and  at  Police  Head- 
quarters to  assist  the  regular  police  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

Section  6.  Police  Community  Service  Offi- 
cers shall  be  furnished  police  uniforms  and 
other  police  equipment,  except  firearms.  They 
shall  not  be  armed. 

Section  7.  Police  Community  Service  Offi- 
cers shall  be  given  training  and  instructions 
and  every  opportunity  to  advance  their  edu- 
cation and  to  Improve  themselves  so  tliat 
tliey  might  eventually  qualify  and  pass  all 
examinations  and  tests  to  become  a  regular 
police  officer. 

Section  8.  The  Police  Community  Service 
Officer  shall  be  paid  on  a  dally  basis  for  days 
actually  worked,  at  the  s.une  rate  of  pay  as 
Police  Guards. 

Section  9.  The  Chief  of  Police  is  hereby 
authorized  to  employ  one  Police  Community 
Service  Officer  for  every  ten  regular  police 
officers  in  the  Police  Department  when  this 
is  authorized  and  90  per  cent  funded  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Section  10.  Be  It  further  resolved  that  the 
Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen  authorize 
the  Chief  of  Police  to  employ  five  Police 
Community  Service  Officers  immediately,  and 
that  (their  salaries)  shall  be  paid  from  the 
regular  Police  Salary  Account  No.  G-32-62- 
830. 

Section  11.  All  ordinances  and  parts  of 
ordinances  In  conflict  with  this  ordinance  be 
and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  PERCY.  In  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nance, Mr.  President,  an  article  by  Chief 
Jenkins  appears  in  the  May  issue  of  the 
Police  Chief,  the  monthly  publication  of 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  The  article  sets  forth  the  impres- 
.sions  of  Chief  Jenkins  regarding  the  Riot 
Commission  and  his  preparations  in  At- 
lanta for  the  comin?  summer.  The  char- 
acteristics that  identify  this  outstanding 
law-enforcement  official  are  summed  up 
in  the  last  sentence  of  his  article: 

We  are  planning  for  the  worst,  but  work- 
ing and  hoping  for  the  best. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
honest,  forthright  discussion  be  printed 
in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


A  Commission  Member  Speaks 

(By  Herbert  T.  Jenkins.  Chief  of  Police, 
Atlanta,  Ga.) 

(Note. — This  was  the  most  complete  and 
conscientious  Investigation  and  report  that 
I  was  ever  privileged  to  participate  In.  I  have 
the  greatest  admiration  and  respect  for  the 
ability  and  the  sincerity  of  the  ten  other 
members  of  the  Commission,  without  excep- 
tion or  reservation.) 

1967  was  not  a  partlctilarly  bright  and 
happy  year  from  the  standpoint  of  law  en- 
forcement. Crime  and  civil  disorders  in- 
creased over  tlie  nation  last  year  at  an  .ilarm- 
ing  rate.  Crime  and  civil  disorders  have  one 
thing  In  common — they  are  both  a  violation 
of  the  law.  There  is  no  common  cause  for 
crime — therefore,  there  Is  no  common  cure, 
but  a  combination  of  many  things.  The  same 
thing  applies  to  civil  disorders  and  riots. 

Generally,  crimes  are  committed  by  repeat- 
ers— tiie  same  person  committing  the  same 
crime  month  after  month,  and  year  after 
year.  They  are  released  on  bond,  parole,  ap- 
peal bond,  or  they  have  escaped  from  a  peni- 
tentiary. If  a  robbery  or  most  any  other  major 
crime  is  committed  In  this  building  or  In 
the  street,  the  odds,  are  about  ten  to  one 
that  when  the  perpetrator  Is  caught  and  Iden- 
tified, it  will  be  a  person  who  has  committed 
the  same  crime  previously  and  has  been 
caught  before. 

Crime  Increased  17  percent  across  the  na- 
tion last  year.  And  law  enforcement  Is  ex- 
tremely expensive  and  Is  becoming  more 
complex  and  complicated  every  day.  The  cost 
is  about  $8,000  annually  In  Atlanta  to  select. 
train,  equip  and  assign  one  police  officer.  In 
New  York  City  It  Is  about  $12,000  annually. 
There  are  many  who  believe  that  police  sal- 
aries are  still  Inadequate,  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  hazards  and  demands  made  on  a 
police  officer,  we  must  agree. 

It  is  not  possible  to  furnish  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  100  percent  security  and  100  per- 
cent freedom  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  when  security  Is  strength- 
ened, freedom  is  weakened,  and  vice  versa. 
Maximtun  security  for  any  single  location 
restricts  freedom  of  movement,  and  requires 
constant  police  guard.  Such  security  not  only 
creates  the  problem  of  inconvenience,  but  it 
is  extremely  expensive.  For  one  police  officer 
to  be  on  duty,  around  tne  clock,  seven  days 
per  week,  would  require  the  services  of  five 
police  officers,  and  the  annual  cost  Is  In  ex- 
cess of  $40,000. 

NACCD    at    work 

On  July  27,  1967,  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  by  executive  order,  appointed  a 
National  Ad\1sory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders. The  Commission  consisted  of  eleven 
members:  a  governor,  a  mayor,  four  members 
of  Congress,  a  baslness  man,  a  labor  union 
leader,  a  civil  rights  leader,  a  lady,  and  a 
chief  of  police.  Governor  Otto  Kcrner  was 
appointed  Chairman,  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay 
was  appointed  Vice  Chairman  and  Mr.  David 
Ginsbtirg  was  appointed  Executive  Director. 
I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
have  served  on  such  a  distinguished  com- 
mission. This  was  tlie  greatest  honor  and  the 
greatest  challenge  that  ever  came  my  way. 

The  Commission  held  its  first  meeting  w1tli 
the  President  at  the  White  House  on  July  29. 
1967.  After  administering  the  oatli  of  office. 
President  Johnson  Informed  the  Commission 
of  tiie  seriousness  of  the  civil  disorders  that 
the  cities  had  experienced  in  the  last  two 
years.  This  was  supported  by  all  the  infor- 
mation and  reports  that  the  President  had 
received.  He  said  this  commission  was  to 
take  top  priority  over  all  other  commissions 
and  tiiao  all  the  facilities  and  personnel  of 
the  federal  government  would  be  made 
available  to  assist.  The  President  also  said 
that  civil  disorders  can  be  stopped — they 
must  be  stopped — and  they  will  be  stopped. 

Toward  this  end,  the  President  Instructed 
the    Commission    to   determine— what   hap- 


pened, why  it  happened,  and  what  must  be 
done  to  keep  it  from  happening  again  and 
again.  And  to  furnish  him  with  a  report 
with  recommendations. 

I  left  the  White  House  en  tliat  day  with 
a  very  strong  feeling  that  this  nation  Is  ex- 
tremely fortunate  In  having  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  as  Conunander  In  Chief  during  these 
very  trying  times.  It  was.  and  it  is  my  be- 
lief, that  he  is  a  very  dedicated  and  able 
man.  and  tough  enough  to  do  the  Job.  Again, 
tills  belief  was  confirmed  when  President 
Johnson  made  a  very  fine  and  timely  speech 
to  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  In  Kansas  City  on  September  14th. 
The  Commission  started  holding  meetings 
Immediately  in  Wa.shlngton  and  visited  sev- 
eral of  the  cities  that  suffered  the  greatest 
damage.  The  full  Commi.-sslon  questioned 
more  than  130  witnesses  to-  twenty  full 
days— that  Included  governors,  mayors, 
chiefs  of  police,  rioters,  and  everyone  else 
concerned  with  civil  disorders.  Tlie  Com- 
mission heard  conflicting  reports  from  many 
sources  as  to  what  happened,  why  it  hap- 
pened and  what  must  be  done  to  keep  It  from 
happening  again  and  again.  Most  of  the  wit- 
nesses were  well  qualified  to  give  expert 
testimony   in   their  respective  fields. 

All  of  the  testimony  and  reports  given  to 
the  Commission  were  recorded,  re-read  and 
studied  many  times  by  the  Commission  and 
the  staff.  It  was  necessary,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, to  receive  much  testimony  off  the 
record  and  in  confidence.  This  confidence 
has  been  completely  honored  and  respected. 
But  since  the  report  has  been  completed 
and  printed,  all  of  the  reports  and  files  are 
being  turned  over  to  the  Federal  Archives 
and  they  will  be  opened  for  public  inspec- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Archives. 

What  happened  last  summer?  More  than 
100  American  cities  were  threatened  with 
civil  disorders.  Fifty-two  American  cities 
suffered  civil  disorders,  street  fighting  and 
riots  tliat  caused  widespread  death  and  in- 
juries to  the  population  and  the  police  of 
these  cities.  Looting  and  burning  were  re- 
sponsible for  property  damages  that  cost 
many  millions  of  dollars.  While  local  police 
In  most  of  the  cities  keep  the  situation  under 
reasonable  control  and  held  property  dam- 
ages to  a  minimum,  there  were  many  arrests 
and  some  deaths  and  injuries. 

The  local  police  In  some  of  the  cities,  how- 
ever, failed  to  maintain  law  and  order,  and 
when  the  situation  got  out  of  control,  it  was 
necessary  to  call  on  the  State  Police  and  the 
National  Guard  to  restore  order.  In  one  city 
it  necessary  to  call  on  the  U.S.  Army  to  come 
in  and  restore  order. 

Most  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Com- 
mission gave  their  version  as  to  why  It  hap- 
pened. To  simply  say  that  the  testimony 
was  debatable  and  controversial  Is  an  under- 
statement. It  was  apparent  from  the  be- 
ginning that,  of  all  the  many  contributing 
factors,  racism  was  tlie  most  prominent 
cause,  and.  racists  come  in  two  colors:  black 
and  white.  It  was  also  apparent  from  the  be- 
ginning that  law  and  order,  with  equal  Jus- 
tice for  nil,  must  be  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness, and  that  there  are  no  greater  priorities. 
Senator  Everett  Dlrksen  was  quoted  re- 
cently as  saying.  "The  first  responsibility  of 
government  Is  to  protect  Itself."  The  Com- 
mission said,  "preserving  civil  peace  is  the 
first  responsibility  of  government,  and  unless 
the  rule  of  law  prevails,  our  society  will  lack 
not  only  order,  but  also  the  environment  es- 
sential to  social  and  economic  progress." 
Whatever  words  are  used.  I  believe  this  is 
one  point  that  we  can  all  agree  on. 

Most  of  the  hearings  were  completed  by 
December  1st.  It  was  obvious  from  the  be- 
ginning, that  whatever  tlie  Commission  rec- 
ommended, would  be  very  expensive,  and  to 
do  nothing  perhaps  would  be  much  more 
expensive.  By  December  the  Commission  had 
made  the  decision  not  to  try  to  make  an  in- 
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terlm  and  a  final  report  and  not  to  try 
and  make  a  long  range  and  a  short  range  re- 
port. For  the  report  to  be  most  effective  the 
Commission  decided,  it  must  be  a  single 
report,  and  it  must  be  completed  by  March 
1st  If  It  was  going  to  be  helpful  in  prevent- 
ing civil  disorders  In  the  summer  of  1968 

The  Commission  spent  24  full  days  be- 
tween December  1,  1967  and  March  i,  1968 
writing,  reading,  discussing,  and  rewriting 
the  report.  Every  chapter,  every  section  and 
every  paragraph  was  read,  discussed  and  re- 
written. And  every  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion had  an  opportunity  to  read,  object,  ap- 
prove, amend,  or  rewrite  every  sentence  and 
every  word  in  the  report.  Some  sections  were 
discussed  and  rewritten  as  many  as  six 
times 

Most  of  the  meetings  were  held  in  the  Ex- 
fcunve  BuUdme;.  adjacent  to  the  White 
House  except  for  the  last  few  weeks  when 
they  were  held  in  the  Capitol  so  that  rhose 
members  of  the  Commi^^sion  who  were  also 
members  of  Congress,  could  vote  on  Impor- 
tant matters  before  the  Congress  without 
being  absent,  except  for  Just  a  few  minutes. 
By  2  p  m.  on  February  28th.  the  report  was 
completed,  with  17  chapters,  plus  the  sum- 
mary, the  supplement,  and  the  index  This 
report  cont lined  more  than  1  000  pages  and 
more  th.->n--200  000  words.  All  members  of  the 
Commission,  without  hesitation,  promptly 
signed  the  report  and  there  was  no  minority 
report. 

This  was  the  most  complete  and  conscien- 
tious investigation  and  report  that  I  was 
ever  privileged  to  participate  in,  I  have  the 
greatest  admiration  and  respect  for  the  abil- 
ity and  the  sincerity  of  the  ten  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  without  exception 
or  reservation. 

Special  attention,  should  be  given  to  the 
.sihort  range  recommendations  of  the  report 
that  win  be  most  helpful  in  preventing  civil 
disorders.  These  do  not  require  additional 
funding  or  financing.  National  legislation  to 
control  tire  orms  and  a  federal  open  housing 
Uw  do  not  require  any  money. 

The  first  two  recommendations  that  the 
Commission  made  were  for  special  riot  con- 
trol training  for  the  National  Guard  and  the 
local  police  departments.  This  is  now  being 
accomplished  with  very  little  extra  cost.  One 
hundred  and  thlrty-iive  chiefs  of  police  and 
their  citv  managers  or  mayors  met  in  small 
groups  for  one  week  in  Februarv  in  Wash- 
ington, to  discuss  plans  and  training  to  pre- 
vent civil  disorders  next  summer  Regional 
training  sessions  for  police  captains  and 
watch  commanders  were  held  all  over  the  na- 
tion for  the  next  two  months  for  all  police 
departments  that  were  interested  in  receiv- 
ing 5uch  special  training. 

The  record  will  show  that  if  riots  are  to  be 
prevented,  they  must  be  prevented  by  local 
communities.  The  report  speaks  for  It.self. 
and  places  special  emphasis  on  prevention. 
The  only  way  to  control  a  riot  is  to  orevent  It. 
The  alternative  is  battling  In  the  streets  with 
erea:  loss  of  property,  with  death  and  injury 
to  tie  part'cipants,  and  great  loss  in  loca'l 
business.  Civil  disorders  slmplv  paralvze  local 
business.  The  National  Guard  or  the  U.S. 
Army  cannot  prevent  a  not.  Thev  can  stop 
one  for  sure — bur  they  do  not  have  the  train- 
ing or  the  oppDrtunlty  to  prevent  them. 

The  prevention  of  riots  rests  squarely  on 
the  -shoulders  of  local  police  departments  and 
they  must  have  the  full  support  of  all  public 
officials  and  law  abiding  citizens,  both  black 
and  white,  if  -hey  are  going  to  be  successful. 
The  question  most  frequently  asked  Is 
■What  will  happen  to  the  American  cities  this 
summer'"  Well,  no  one  knows  for  sure.  I 
have  expressed  a  personal  opinion — The  riots 
this   summer    will   be   fewer   In    number,   of 


shorter  duration,  but  much  more  bloody.  I 
am  much  more  optimistic  about  Atlanta. 

Atlanta  has  some  advantages  over  most 
cities,  because:  Mayor  Ivan  Allen.  Jr.  Judge 
Grlffln  Bell,  and  the  Atlanta  Commission  on 
Crime  and  Juvenile  Delinquency  had  the 
foresight  more  than  two  years  ago,  to  study 
these  problems  and  design  a  plan  of  action 
that  has  received  very  fine  support  from  At- 
lanta's citizens.  The  Atlanta  Commission 
stited.  among  other  things,  that  p>overty  and 
crime  are  twins  that  cannot  be  separated — 
one  could  not  be  Improved  without  improv- 
ing the  other.  The  Commission  also  found 
serious  conflict  and  abrasions  between  the 
residents  of  poor  Negro  neighborhoods  and 
the  police  They  recommended  that  the  po- 
lice should  employ  police-community  ofiBcers 
to  improve  these  conditions,  and  that  the 
over-all  fxsllce  training  program  should  move 
rapidly  in  this  direction.  We  have  followed 
these  recommendations.  You  will  find  that 
the  general  thrust  of  the  Atlanta  report  Is  In- 
cluded In  the  National  repwrt. 

OUR  PL.*N   OF  ACTION 

To  outline  our  Atlanta  plan  of  action 
briefly.  I  would  like  to  report  that  we  have 
20  to  50  officers,  predominantly  Nesiro,  as- 
signed to  the  Crime  Prevention  Biire.iu.  who 
work  every  day  and  night  in  EGA  Centers  in 
Negro  neighborhoods.  They  are  getting  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  residents,  answering 
all  of  their  complaints,  including  police  com- 
plaints. They  are  providing  a  social  service 
and  assistance,  as  well  as  police  service  for 
the  community. 

We  have  a  Task  Force  of  40  predomlnantlv 
Negro  officers,  commanded  by  a  Negro  Cap- 
lain.  They  are  assigned  to  tiiese  same  neigh- 
borhoods from  2:30  pm.  to  10:30  pm  every 
day.  and  are  furnishing  a  good  tough  police 
service  for  t^^e  law-abiding  citizens  of  rhe 
cammunity  We  will  increase  the  size  of  this 
Task  Force  as  the  weuher  gets  warmer.  At 
the  first  signs  of  a  tense  situation,  or  anv 
incident  that  might  cause  trouble,  we  will 
move  the  entire  Crime  Prevention  Bureau 
into  the  neighborhood,  followed  bv  the  Task 
Force  We  believe  that  they  will  "be  able  to 
cool  any  situation  quickly,  but  if  thev  fail. 
we  will  move  the  Riot  Squad  right  In  behind 
them  with  helmets,  night  sticks,  tear  gas  and 
shot  guns.  At  this  point  all  other  city  depart- 
ments will  be  activated  and  the  police  de- 
partment will  go  on  extra  duty  twelve  hours 
per  day.  seven  days  per  week.  This  act  alone 
will  more  than  double  the  police  personnel 
on  duty,  so  that  we  will  not  Interfere  with 
all  the  officers  who  are  patrolling  the  other 
parts  of  the  city,  and  It  will  give  us  an  equal 
number  of  officers  in  the  troubled  area 

We  are  planning  for  the  worst,  but  working 
and  hoping  for  the  best. 


'  Civil  Disorders  Conferences  conducted  by 
the  lACP  for  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  Discussions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  conferees  appear  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 


THE   OMNIBUS   CRIME    BILL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ver>' 
much  regret  that  an  important  commit- 
ment in  Pennsylvania  caused  me  ti  be 
necessarily  absent  fiom  the  Senate  floor 
during  the  final  hours  of  votin.c;  last  week 
on  the  omnibus  crime  bill.  Although  I 
uas  present  for  votes  earlier  that  day, 
and  for  most  of  the  votes  earlier  in  the 
week,  I  would,  nevertheless,  like  to  state 
briefly  my  position  on  this  important 
piece  of  legislation  for  the  Record. 

Had  I  been  present  for  the  vote  on 
final  passage,  I  would  have  voted  in  favor 
of  the  bill.  I  was  paired  in  favor  of  the 
bill.  But  my  support  for  the  bill,  as  it  was 
passed,  is  with  considerable  reservation. 
For  example: 

In  title  I,  the  Senate  approved  an 
amendment  pro\'iding  that  85  percent  of 
the  money  appropriated  for  this  title  be 
distributed  by  the  State  .eovernments.  I 
opposed  this  measure.  To  my  mind,  the 
so-called  "block  grant"  approach  merely 


interjects  another  layer  of  bureaucracy 
into  the  administration  of  this  program, 
which  would  be  far  more  efficiently  ad- 
ministered through  direct  grants  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  local  law- 
enforcement  agencies.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  administration's  approach 

the  direct-grant  approach — but  I  am  far 
more  concerned  about  getting  the  money 
to  where  it  is  needed  than  about  how  it 
will  get  there. 

Similarly,  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
efforts  to  delete  the  provisions  of  title  II 
which  reverses  Supreme  Court  decisions 
restricting  the  use  of  confessions  in 
court  was  defeated.  As  I  said  on  the  floor 
early  last  week,  I  think  the  legislature 
would  be  wise  to  leave  the  whole  matter 
of  administering  justice  up  to  the  judi- 
ciary. I  also  have  grave  doubts  about  the 
constitutionality  of  this  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  overrule  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  I.  therefore,  voted  to 
delete  the  whole  of  title  II.  But  .since 
this  effort  failed,  I  was  plea.sed  that  we 
were  able  to  modify  the  provisions  of 
title  II  to  retain  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  courts  the  power  to  review 
confessions  found  voluntary  in  lower 
courts.  Judicial  review  has  been  one  of 
the  traditional  functions  of  the  higher 
courts,  and  it  is  the  courts  wherein  the 
jurisdiction  rightfully  resides. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  which  deal 
with  wiretappincr.  that  is.  title  III.  are 
not  as  tightly  drawn  as  they  might  have 
been.  I  am  not  opposed  to  wiretapping: 
in  fact,  I  think  that  under  proper  safe- 
guards it  is  an  essential  tool  in  our  fight 
against  organized  crime.  What  I  am  op- 
posed to  is  the  pcssibility  of  indiscrimi- 
nate wiretapping  by  Federal,  State,  or 
local  officials,  which  would  infringe  on 
the  right  to  privacy  of  all  our  citizens, 
and  which  is  made  feasible  by  the  pro- 
vision allowing  "emergency"  wiretapping 
for  up  to  48  hours  without  a  court  order. 
I  regret  that  this  provision  was  not  de- 
leted from  the  bill,  because  I  think  it  i.< 
a  potentially  dangerous  one.  I  hope  that, 
if  and  when  such  emergency  powers  are 
used,  they  will  be  used  with  the  utmost 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  officials 
involved. 

I  think  my  views  on  gim  control  are 
well  known  by  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  adminis- 
tration bill  which  included  a  prohibition 
on  the  mail-order  sale  of  long  guns — 
rifles  and  shotguns — as  well  as  hand- 
guns. This  additional  prohibition  was  not 
included  in  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
I  think  this  is  a  grave  mist.ike.  The  tragic 
killings  of  President  Kennedy  and  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  the  death  and  destruc- 
tion wrought  by  a  mad  sniper  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  in  1966  are  only  the  most 
widely  publicized  incidents  of  a  long  gun 
being  in  the  liands  of  a  person  unfit  tJ 
handle  it.  There  are  hundreds  more.  I 
s  lall  continue  to  work  with  my  colleagues 
who  rea'ize  the  urgent  need  for  truly 
effective  regulftion  of  the  sale  of  guns  to 
achieve  that  end.  But  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  fact  t  lat  the  Senate  has  finally 
adapted  a  lona  overdue  set  of  regu'at'ons 
o.i  t.'ie  sale  of  firea:ms.  It  is  only  a  b?- 
ginning.  but  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
we  have  finally  b;gun. 

T.ie  whole  bill,  too,  is  on'y  a  begin- 
ning. As  I  have  indicated,  there  are  many 
provisions  of  it  which  distress  me:  there 
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are  also  many  vital  provisions  which 
were  not  included  in  it.  I  am  not  at  all 
satisfied  with  the  bill.  But  if  we  in  Con- 
gress are  truly  conceiTied  about  coming 
to  grips  with  the  overriding  problems  of 
crime  in  the  streets,  of  organized  crime, 
and  of  senseless  acts  of  violence,  we  must 
come  to  grips  with  them  now.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  coimtry  demand  it.  With  the 
passage  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill,  we 
have  taken  a  lirst,  and  I  think  a  long, 
step  in  the  right  direction. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  NEGRO  COLLEGES 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  J.  D. 
Wright,  chairman  and  chief  executive 
olficer  of  TRW,  Inc..  spoke  this  week  on 
the  importance  of  supporting  Negro  col- 
leges. 

in  his  speech,  he  emphasized  that  the 
ultimate  goal  in  helping  to  solve  our 
urban  problems  "is  not  to  offer  welfare 
in  any  form;  it  is  to  offer  opportunity 
111  every  form — it  is  to  remove  the  road- 
blocks that  stand  in  the  path  of  self- 
development." 

His  remarks  are  cogent  and  represent 
:>ome  of  the  best  thinking  of  the  Ameri- 
can business  community  with  regard  to 
higher  education  and  how  it  relates  to 
the  solution  of  part  of  our  urban  prob- 
lems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tire 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Toward  Two  Societies 
(Remarks   of   J.    D.   Wright,    chairman   and 

chief  executive  officer.  TRW.   Inc..  before 

the  United  Negro  College  Fund  luncheon. 

May  27.   1968.   Cleveland,  Ohio) 

In  tlie  introduction  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant books  published  in  this  country  in 
recent  years,  there  appears  this  chilling  svate- 
ment:  "Our  nation  is  moving  toward  two 
societies,  one  black,  one  white — separate  and 
unequal.  To  pursue  our  present  course  will 
involve  the  continumg  polarization  of  the 
.■\mericau  community  .md.  ultimately,  tJie 
destruction   of   basic   democratic   values.  ' 

The  book  is  the  report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  re- 
cently released  to  the  President  and  the  na- 
tion, and  since  then  many  people  have  been 
.!^king.  "Is  It  really  possible  that  our  seem- 
ingly indivisible  Republic  could  finally  be- 
come two  separate  and  unequal  societies?" 

With  looming  problems  facing  Americans 
.it  home  in  the  hot  summers  of  1968  and 
beyond,  other  questions  follow  that  st.igger 
our  capacity  to  answer:  How  can  we  channel 
I'Ur  efforts  to  prevent  this  polarization  of  race 
,ind  destruction  of  democracy?  How  do  we 
.ipply  effectively  our  resources  in  order  to 
rcxjt  out  the  genuine  causes  of  misery  and 
chaos  instead  of  only  temporarily  treating  the 
symptoms?  How  do  we  get  the  understanding 
..nd  commitment  of  all  citizens  so  funda- 
mental to  solving  our  problems? 

There  can  be  no  single,  clear-cut.  easy 
answer  There  are  too  many  difficult  tilings 
tj  do.  Substandard  housing.  Hard  core  un- 
employment. Poor  education. 

Mayor  Stokes  knows  how  many  difficult 
things  there  are  to  do.  His  "Cleveland.  Now!" 
program  Is  the  boldest,  most  imaginative  and 
Msionary  effort  in  the  history  of  this — or 
■ny — community.  It  deserves  the  fullest  pos- 
>-ib)e  support  of  every  citizen — at  every  level, 
station,  and  discipline — of  any  age.  belief,  or 
birth.  The  Cleveland  Job  will  Utke  time.  It 
can't  be  done  overnight.  But  I'm  sure  we  all 
•vant  to  be  involved  In  this  long,  critical 
journey. 


To  pour  money  and  human  resources  Into 
all  these  areas — housing,  employment,  edu- 
cation— is  essential.  We  have  known  that  the 
needs  were  great — the  facts  make  that  clear — 
our  business  Judgment  and  social  conscience 
also    point    m    that   direction. 

And  yet  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  under- 
lying tiiese  needs  l.s  still  another  necessity, 
which  could  eventually  surpass  them  all  In 
Its  power  to  turn  us  from  our  present  course 
toward  separate  black  and  white  societies. 
And  tliat  is  the  need  to  further  develop 
htrong,  responsible  leadership  In  the  Negro 
cummunity  itself.  I  have  come  to  believe 
witli  increasing  certainty  tlial  In  our  Journey 
tiirough  the  ghettos  of  America,  one  main 
•street  that  must  not  be  detoured  Is  sign- 
posted: "School  Zone— Keep  Right  lor  Re- 
sponsible Leadership." 

That  belief  in  the  increasing  need  for 
leadership  is  the  reason  I  am  here  today. 
It  is  the  reason  I  h.ive  accepted  the  clial- 
Ifiige  to  be  Cleveland's  chairman  of  the  25th 
Annual  United  Negro  College  Fund  campaign. 
Not  long  ago  I  read  a  comment  made  by 
a  Negro  resident  cf  the  West  Side  Chicago 
ghetto  after  the  not  uf  April  5  He  said. 
"What  will  change  things  is  when  some  re- 
sponsible people  begin  to  act  like  they  were 
respon.sible  Now  I'm  not  Just  talking  about 
white  people  .  .  .  I'm  talking  about  people 
like  myself  ' 

The  days  of  dependence  on  white  good- 
will— on  charity— on  paternalism-  -are  pass- 
ing. And  In  tlielr  place.  Neeroes  n.-iw  need 
the  ability  to  further  develop  their  own 
responsible  power — nor  in  order  to  perpetuate 
two  separate  societies,  but  to  help  bring 
about  a  true  integration  based  on  mutual 
respect  and  opportunity  for  achievement. 

Education  for  leadership  In  an  era  of  en- 
gulfine  and  exploding  social  change  Is  no 
easy  task.  It  will  require  new  techniques — 
new  finances — new  vision  Above  all.  it  will 
require  institutions,  as  well  as  Individuals, 
with  unique  Insights  Into  the  problems  of 
restless  young  Negroes  and  unusual  abilities 
to  prepare  them  for  the  role  they  must  play 
as  emerging  leaders. 

Do  the  Neero  colleges  help  meet  these  re- 
quirements for  developing  leadership? 

If  we  are  Inquiring  about  the  Negro  col- 
leges of  the  past,  the  answer  perhaps  would 
be  "no"  Until  recent  years,  they  primarily 
directed  their  efforts  toward  serving  the  two 
halves  of  a  divided  society  by  training  teach- 
ers, ministers,  nurses,  craftsmen.  This  was 
their  role  for  decades — and  it  remains  today 
the  stereotyped  image  that  many  people  have 
of  the  Negro  college  in  America.  A  closer  look 
at  the  facts,  however,  reveals  that  substantial 
changes  are  taking  place. 

.'\  study  by  Columbia  Universttys  Institute 
of  Higher  Education — known  as  the  McGrath 
Study — has  revealed  that : 

"Except  at  the  topmost  level  of  excellence 
represented  by  a  few  celebrated  Institutions. 
the  Negro  institution  runs  the  entire  gamut 
of  quality  within  .American  hlcher  educa- 
tion .  .  when  compared  with  the  predomi- 
nantly white  colleges  they  can  be  matched 
Institution  by  Institution." 

Howard  Zinn,  writing  on  "A  New  Direction 
For  Negro  Colleges.  "  points  out  that  such 
famous  schools  as  Howard.  Fisk.  Lincoln,  and 
Morehouse  rank  academically  today  among 
the  top  10  "  of  all  American  colleges. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  unrealistic 
to  judge  all  Negro  colleges — or  even  all  of 
the  36  on  the  list  of  the  United  Negro  Col- 
lege Fund — by  the  performance  of  the  few  at 
the  top.  All  of  them,  like  their  white  coun- 
terparts, are  beset  by  problems  in  varying  de- 
grees, including  inadequate  financing.  In 
addition,  the  predominantly  Negro  colleges 
have  inherited  some  problems  that  are  pecu- 
liarly their  own — problems  the  predominant- 
ly white  colleges  do  not  ordinarily  have  to 
face. 

Their  students,  for  the  most  part,  begin 
with  a  handicap  of  substandard  elementary 
and   lilgh  school   education.   To  help   them 


overcome  this  deficiency,  the  Negro  colleges 
have  added  a  great  deal  of  remedial  work 
to  their  normal  curriculum.  In  eilect.  they  are 
cramming  five  or  six  years  of  formal  edvica- 
tion  Into  four.  They  offer  special  courses.  In- 
tensified regular  courses,  and  clinical  and 
tutorial  work — all  costly  but  necessary  pro- 
grams. 

Since  most  predominantly  Negro  colleges 
are  In  the  South.  75V  of  the  students  come 
Ironi  that  area,  where  non-white  family  In- 
come Is  less  than  half  that  of  white  families. 
These  colleges  have  placed  a  premium  on 
keeping  the  educational  doors  open  to  able — 
though  deprived — students.  A  substantial 
part  of  the  Institutions'  resources  must  there- 
fore go  fur  financial  aid  to  students:  Schol- 
arships, loans,  and  work  opportunities. 

Also  Inherited  from  the  past  Is  the  overall 
direction  of  Negro  college  curricula.  The 
traditional  courses  offered  have  lacked  diver- 
sity—for two  reasons.  Typical  curricula  have 
tended  to  emphasize  history.  English,  music, 
biology — subjects  tiiat  would  prepare  stu- 
dents for  careers  as  high  .school  teachers.  The 
first  limitation,  then,  has  been  the  necessity 
to  train  Negro  students  for  the  kinds  of  Jobs 
they  would  be  permitted  to  fill  In  a  segregated 
society. 

The  second  reason  has  been  a  matter  of 
money.  It  takes  much  less  Investment  in 
facilities  to  operate  a  curriculum  in  the 
humanities  than  one  in  the  physical 
sciences. 

It  seems  clear,  then,  that  the  stereotype  is 
indeed  being  broken.  The  predominantly 
Negro  colleges,  far  from  being  the  "academic 
disaster  area"  they  have  sometimes  been 
called,  are  taking  effective  steps  to  overcome 
the  special  difficulties  they  have  had  to  face 
throttgh  years  ol  serving  essentially  a  segre- 
gated society. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  proof  of  visible 
progress  can  be  found  in  the  achievements  of 
men  and  women  who  attended  Negro  colleges. 
At  such  major  universities  as  Harvard. 
Columbia.  NYU,  and  Chicago,  prominent 
faculty  members  took  their  undergraduate 
studies  at  43redomlnantly  Negro  colleges. 

So  did  three  ambassadors — Patricia  Hams, 
in  Luxembourg;  Franklin  Williams,  in 
Ghana;  and  Hugh  Smnhe,  in  Syria — a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  Thurgood 
Marshall;  and,  of  course,  a  civil  rights  leader 
and  Nobel  Prize  winner,  the  late  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  .^11  from  Negro  colleges. 

The  president  emeritus  of  Morehouse  Col- 
lege. Benjamin  E  Mays,  writes:  'Tt  is  fair 
to  say  tr.at  without  Negro  lawyers  schooled 
In  predominantly  Negro  colleges,  there  would 
have  been  no  1954  (school  desegregation i 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  no 
civil  rights  legislation." 

Certainly  institutions  that  can  produce 
leaders  of  this  caliber  have  within  their 
quadrangles  the  basis  for  providing  greater 
education  for  responsible  leadership.  With- 
out doubt,  there  is  much  building  and 
strengthening  to  be  done — but  the  solid 
foundations  are  there. 

Like  all  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
Negro  colleges  need  adequate  financing  to 
make  possible  the  necessary  growth  and 
development.  Their  need.  In  fact,  is  greater 
than  most  schools.  As  the  McGrath  Study 
put  It.  ".  they  labor  with  a  disproportion- 
ately small  share  of  the  nation's  higher  edu- 
cation dollar." 

Predominantly  Negro  colleges  in  number 
make  up  6  "  of  all  U.S.  colleges  and  univer- 
sities— but  they  carry  on  with  less  tlian 
2''r  of  the  total  expenditures. 

Only  two,  Hampton  and  Tuskegee,  are 
substantially  endowed;  only  one.  Howard, 
can  depend  to  any  lielpful  extent  on  Federal 
money.  State  allocations  and  student  tui- 
tion are  the  main  source  of  funds. 

If  these  colleges  are  to  move  in  new  and 
more  fruitful  directions — if  they  are  to  real- 
ize their  potential  for  contributing  to  the 
leadership   of   both   the   Negro   community 
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and  the  Nation  In  these  critical  times — if 
they  are  to  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  one-society  concept — they  must  have 
help.  It  must  come  from  private  sources: 
from  foundations,  from  Individuals,  from 
business  and  Industry  working  through  such 
organizations  as  the  United  Negro  College 
Fund.  It  must  be  help  given  on  a  broader 
scale  than  any  of  us  have  yet  provided  or 
evt  n  envisioned. 

Before  I  ask  you  sfjeclfically  to  Join  me  in 
this  effort.  I  want  to  lay  to  rest  two  misun- 
derstandings. The  first  is  a  widely  held  be- 
lief that  the  Negro  college  Is  a  dying 
Institution  and  that  It  should  be  permitted 
to  disappear  because  It  has  outlived  Its  pur- 
pose. 

Predominantly  white  universities  all  over 
the  country,  the  argument  goes,  are  accept- 
ing Negro  students — in  some  cases  actively 
recruiting  them.  To  this  I  would  say  that 
one  or  two  Negroes  In  the  University  of 
Misslaslppl.  or  only  125  among  Northwestern 
University's  enrollment  of  20.000,  do  not 
make  an  integrated  higher  educational 
structure.  The  doors  are  opening,  but  the 
progress  to  get  inside  is  slow. 

The  fact  remains  that  more  than  half  of 
the  Negroes  attending  the  Nation's  colleges 
and  universities  are  enrolled  at  predomi- 
nantly Negro  institutions.  And  the  rate  of 
change  during  recent  years  would  suggest 
that  no  immediate  alteration  In  the  pattern 
of  distribution  is  likely.  There  is  a  place — 
there  must  be  a  place- — for  these  schools  In 
the  foreseeable  future. 

The  second  misunderstanding  is  perpet- 
uated by  those  who  say  that  to  support 
Negro  colleges  is  to  help  maintain  segrega- 
tion. Perhaps  there  Is  a  small  grain  of  truth 
In  this  statement.  Obviously,  predominantly 
Negro  colleges  are  quite  black,  but  this  sit- 
uation does  not  continue  because  Negroes 
want  to  be  exclusive.  The  hard  fact  of  the 
situation  is  that  if  Negro  colleges  are  not 
supported,  a  very  large  segment  of  America's 
Negro  youth  will  have  no  opportunity  for 
higher  education  at  all.  And  the  opportunity 
to  ftuther  develop  responsible  leadership 
will  be  lost. 

Strapped  by  financial  problems.  Negro 
youngsters  ceinnot  .ifford  to  attend  a  pre- 
dominantly white  college,  where  the  average 
cost  of  staj-lng  in  school  is  twice  what  it  is 
in  the  Negro  college.  Handicapped  by  the 
poor  quality  of  their  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  they  need  the  special  help 
they  can  get  only  at  the  Negro  college.  Lim- 
ited' by  their  cultural  background,  many  of 
them  "find  the  social  adjustments  demanded 
by  a  predominantly  white  environment  more 
than  they  can  handle — and  stlH  maintain 
their  grades. 

Yet  from  "his  group  will  come  the  respon- 
sible leaders  of  tomorrow  that  our  commu- 
nities and  n.Ttlon  must  have.  The  students 
themselves  want  an  education  that  will  fit 
them  for  new  leadership  roles.  The  colleges 
want  to  give  It  to  them. 

In  the  words  of  Benjamin  Mays  of  More- 
house: 

"These  colleges  are  essential  today,  segre- 
gated as  many  of  them  are,  and  they  will  be 
needed  in  the  nonsegregated  tomorrow." 

We  have  already  learned  to  expect  from 
these  institutions  the  development  of  leaders 
in  education  and  certain  professions.  They 
are  doing  their  best  Job  In  these  areas,  and 
they  must  continue.  But  the  future  •.vlll  de- 
mand other  things  as  well.  Since  much  of  the 
anger  EUid  frustration  In  the  ghettos  arise 
from  an  acute  sense  of  powerlessness.  Negroes 
need  more  leaders  trained  in  politics  and 
public  administration — such  as  Mayor  Stokes. 

And  since  economic  self-help  is  a  must  for 
the  Negro  community,  there  is  a  great  need 
for  more  Negro  business  leaders  In  a  recent 
article.  Dr.  Wlllord  White  of  Howard  Univer- 
sity said: 

"The  relative  absence  of  Negro  business- 
men .  .  .  deprives  the  Negro  conamunlty  of 
an  essential  symbol  of  fiUl  participation  In 
American  life  ...  a  vital  source  of   legiti- 


mate p>ower.  It  blunts  motivation.  The  nation 
as  a  whole  loses  the  potential  product  of 
Negro  entrepreneurs.  And  the  relative  ab- 
sense  of  business  motivation  and  participa- 
tion among  the  Negro-American  community 
means  that  a  large  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion falls  to  understand  the  free  enterprise 
system." 

I  might  add.  that  at  last  count,  there  were 
less  than  50  Negroes  attending  accredited 
graduate  schools  of  business  in  the  whole 
country. 

Education,  professions,  business,  politics — 
these  are  a  few  of  the  many  areas  where 
Negro  leadership  must  be  further  developed. 
The  predominantly  Negro  colleges  of  the  na- 
tion have  some  unique  strengths — psycho- 
logical, geographical — to  contribute  to  the 
Job.  Our  contribution  shotUd  be  to  fully  sup- 
port their  efforts — to  help  provide  the  finan- 
cial strength  and  moral  support  they  need. 

The  United  Negro  College  Fund  helps  pro- 
vide money  for  36  independent  colleges  and 
universities  serving  more  than  40,000  stu- 
dents, including  Wilberforce  University  right 
here  In  Ohio.  These  institutions,  which  be- 
long to  no  other  fund-rasing  group,  depend 
on  the  Fund  for  13%  of  their  annual  educa- 
tional budgets. 

In  this  year's  United  Negro  College  cam- 
paign, the  Cleveland  area  has  set  its  one- 
year  1968  goal  at  $200,000  as  p«rt  of  a  na- 
tionwide goal  of  S6;/2  million.  That  is  the 
modest  figure  I  put  before  you~S200.000 — 
and  I  ask  you  to  Join  me  In  seeing  that  we 
make  that  sum  available  to  the  colleges  and 
students  who  need  it  for  the  urgent  respon- 
sibilities that  lie  ahead.  Cleveland,  you 
might  like  to  know,  is  a  direct  beneficiary 
of  the  United  Negro  College  Fund.  The  in- 
vestment comes  back  to  us  because  sur- 
prisingly more  than  3,000  Negro  residents  in 
this  area  are  graduates  from  those  colleges 
comprising  the  Fund,  including  the  Mayor's 
wife,  Shirley  Stokes,  a  graduate  of  Plsk.  Fur- 
thermore, over  200  students  from  Cleveland 
are  currently  enrolled  among  these  colleges. 

With  all  of  the  demands  for  contributions 
now  being  place  upon  us  as  individuals  and 
as  business  or  professional  leaders,  you  are 
no  doubt  wondering  how  you  can  possibly 
help  meet  all  these  urgent  appeals.  I  ask 
myself  the  same  question.  There  never  seems 
to  be  enough  money  to  meet  the  needs  of 
every  legitimate,  worthwhile  cause. 

Perhaps  we  need  to  re-examine  our  priori- 
ties— to  reorganize  our  long  contributions 
list  In  rank  order  from  most-critical  to  least- 
critical  In  Importance,  making  sure  that 
those  vital  causes  at  the  top  are  fully 
ftmded.  This  we  are  now  doing  at  TRW. 

I  can't  tell  you  what  your  priority  list 
should  look  like.  I  would  suggest,  however, 
that  such  organizations  as  United  Appeal 
should  be  up  at  the  top  for  full  support,  as 
well  as  campaigns  like  "Cleveland,  Now!" 
And  while  such  Important  efforts  are  help- 
ing to  work  the  ghetto  problems  primarily  at 
the  lower  levels  of  the  community,  we  must 
not  forget  to  assign  a  top  priority  to  higher 
education,  particularly  such  organizations  as 
the  United  Negro  College  F^md.  For  if  we 
only  work  the  problem  from  the  bottom 
without  also  working  it  at  the  top,  there  will 
be  no  leadership  developing  to  safely  funnel 
the  winds  of  change  into  the  mainsails  of 
constructive  progress. 

Each  of  us,  I  think,  has  accepted  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  involvement  as  citizens  and 
businessmen  In  the  urban  problems  of  our 
times.  Let  me  make  this  observation:  Our 
ultimate  goal  is  not  to  offer  welfare  in  any 
form;  it  is  to  offer  opportunity  In  every  form. 
Otir  obligation  Is  not  to  p>erpetuate  depend- 
ency; it  Is  to  remove  the  roadblocks  that 
stand  in  the  path  of  self-development. 

One  such  roadblock — and  a  significant 
one — has  been  the  insufficiency  of  education 
for  responsible  leadership.  The  problem  will 
remain  unless  we  are  willing  to  support,  with 
our  commitment  and  resources,  the  Institu- 
tions with  the  best  potential  for  educating 


Negro  youngsters  for  a  new  role  in,  hope- 
fully, a  single  society. 

Your  personal  and  corporate  contribution 
to  the  United  Negro  College  Fund  can  help 
In  a  substantial  way  to  remove  that  difficult 
roadblock  and  open  the  w^y  for  this  nation 
to  move — not  toward  two  separate  societies, 
but  toward  the  still  valid  concept  of  one 
nation — indivisible. 


DEATH  OF  AARON  E.  BEILER, 
LANCASTER,  PA. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Intelligencer  Journal, 
of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has  recently  come  to 
my  attention.  It  mourns  the  passing  of 
Mr.  Aaron  E.  Beiler,  whose  dedication  to 
his  faith,  the  Old  Order  Amish,  and 
tolerance  and  understanding  in  a  society 
which  does  not  always  tolerate  or  at- 
tempt to  understand  those  w^ho  wish  to 
do  things  differently  .«;hould  be  an  ex- 
ample and  inspiration  to  us  all.  I  ask  un- 
animous consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  editorial  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Aaron  E.  Beiler 

It  has  been  many  years  since  this  writer 
sat  In  the  kitchen  of  the  home  of  Aaron  E. 
Beiler  in  Salisbury  Township,  east  of  Gap. 
In  contrast  to  the  cold  winds  of  a  late  fall 
afternoon,  the  room  was  warm  and  com- 
lortable. 

In  the  other  end  of  the  large  room,  the 
women  of  the  household  were  busy  with  prep- 
arations for  supper:  some  of  the  items  lor 
that  meal  already  were  cooking  on  the  large 
kitchen  stove. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Beiler  was  explaining  tne 
position  of  the  Old  Order  Amish  who  were 
attempting  to  establish  a  parochial  .school 
system,  oriented  to  vocational  training  lor 
their  older  sons  and  daughters.  The  meeting 
was  one  of  many  with  Mr.  Beiler  who  as 
chairman  of  the  educational  committee  had 
been  designated  as  spokesman  for  the  Old 
Order  Amish  as  they  sought  approval  of  state 
educational  authorities. 

Many  times  since  then,  our  thoughts  have 
turned  to  Mr.  Beiler  and  his  group,  their 
patience  and  tolerance  in  the  midst  of  a 
society  so  different  from  their  own.  We  have 
thought  too  of  the  persistence  with  which 
they  persevered  In  their  quest  for  that  same 
kind  of  tolerance  and  understanding  from 
the  outside  world. 

To  us.  the  eventual  approval  of  their 
school  program  has  always  stood  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  patient  and  peaceful  persist- 
ence can  crown  dissent  with  success  in  our 
democratic  society.  And  it  was  people  such 
as  Aaron  E.  Beiler  and  his  group  who  helped 
in  the  education  of  this  writer,  strength- 
ening whatever  qualities  of  tolerance  and 
understanding  he  may  possess.  That  is  why 
the  word  of  the  death  of  Aaron  E.  Beiler 
brings  a  sense  of  personal  loss.  We  muurn 
his  passing,  in  common  with  his  family  and 
the  many  who  respected  him  for  his  devotion 
and  his  faith. 
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THE   PRESIDENT'S  TRADE   BILL 
DESERVES  SUPPORT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday President  Johnson  sent  to  the 
Senate  a  message  on  the  proposed  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1968. 1  rise  today  to  ex- 
press my  support  of  this  measure,  and 
to  say  a  few  words  specifically  in  sup- 
port of  those  provisions  which  would 
eliminate  the  American  selling  price  as 
the  method  of  valuation  for  certain 
imports. 


At  one  time,  the  American  selling  price 
served  a  useful  purpose.  It  provided  pro- 
tection for  certain  American  Industries 
struggling  to  establish  themselves.  Most 
benefited  was  the  benzenoid  chemical  in- 
dustry which  was  relatively  new  and 
might  have  been  fatally  afflicted  had  it 
been  necessary  to  compete  with  foreign 
imports. 

No  longer  is  this  tioie,  however.  The 
benzenoid  chemical  industry  is  thriving 
at  home  and  abroad  and  has  demon- 
strated its  capability  to  enter  into  nor- 
mal competition  in  both  markets.  Otiier 
industries  which  needed  the  protection 
provided  by  the  American  selling  price 
have  likewise  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  manage  without  this  added  .support. 

The  American  selling  price  has  out- 
worn its  usefulness,  and  as  with  other 
things  to  which  tliis  has  happened  should 
be  permitted  to  retire  gracefully.  And,  it 
IS  not  just  a  matter  of  continuing  some- 
thing no  longer  useful.  It  is  a  question  of 
suffering  a  distinct  detriment,  for  should 
we  continue  to  use  this  outmoded  system, 
we  will  lose  the  trade  benefits  negotiated 
at  the  Kennedy  roimd. 

First,  our  trading  partners  in  the  com- 
mon market,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Japan,  and  Switzerland  have  all  agreed 
to  make  very  substantial  tariff  reduc- 
tions on  all  chemicals,  covering  a  larger 
volume  of  trade  than  the  cuts  we  agreed 
to  make. 

Second,  common  market  countries 
liave  acreed  to  eliminate  certain  road 
taxes,  a  nontariff  barrier  whicii  has  heav- 
ily affected  the  kinds  of  cars  we  build 
for  txport.  Elimination  of  those  taxes 
would  be  an  important  gain  for  our  auto- 
mobile manufacturers. 

Third,  the  United  Kingdom  has  agreed 
to  a  25-percent  reduction  in  the  tariff 
preference  that  commonwealth  coim- 
tries  now  receive  on  tobacco,  and  Switz- 
erland has  agreed  to  eliminate  restric- 
tions on  imports  of  canned  fruit  pre- 
served in  com  syrup.  This  should  be  of 
great  benefit  to  our  Nation's  farmers. 

This  we  stand  to  gain,  Mr.  President, 
if  we  agree  to  eliminate  ASP,  an  out- 
moded valuation  system  used  by  no  other 
nation,  which  has  ceased  to  serve  any 
useful  purpose  in  our  own  country  and 
has  created  certain  domestic  inequities 
which  should  be  removed. 

It  seems,  Mr.  President,  that  we  have 
ever>'thing  to  gain,  nothing  to  lose.  For 
years,  we  have  been  discussing  the  elimi- 
nation of  ASP.  No  trading  concessions 
were  then  offered  in  exchange.  Now  the 
opportunity  to  rid  ourselves  of  this 
anachronism  again  presents  itself  and 
with  it  would  come  trade  concessions  of 
potentially  significant  impact  upon 
American  industry.  It  is  clearly  in  the 
national  interest  to  take  the  action  rec- 
ommended by  President  Johnson.  I  sup- 
port it.  It  deserves  the  support  of  all  of  us. 


OPPOSITION  TO  RESTORATION  OF 
MILITARY  AID  TO  GREECE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  during  his 
appearance  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  testifying  on  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Clark  Clifford  gave  reasons  why  he 
felt  the  United  States  would  be  justified 
in  restoring  military  aid  to  Greece  in 
spite  of  the  performance  of  the  present 


dictatorship.  Let  me  quote  from  the  Sec- 
retary's remarks: 

I  believe  that  the  obligation  upon  us  as  a 
member  of  NATO  Is  such  that  I  place  that  as 
a  more  important  consideration  than  I  do 
the  present  Goverrmient  of  Greece.  I  believe 
that  we  deal  with  a  highly  Imperfect  world, 
and  If  we  were  to  confine  our  help  to  our 
allies  on  the  basis  of  our  approving  complete- 
ly that  different  types  of  governments  that 
existed  then,  I  believe  that  NATO  would 
dissolve  and  I  believe  that  that  would  be 
a  caliunity.  ...  I  believe  that  we  have  more 
influence  with  Greece  if  we  treat  them  as  an 
ally  and  continue  our  relationship. 

What  Mr.  Clifford  is  suggesting  is  that 
the  United  States  should  ignore  the 
character  of  the  present  dictatorship  in 
Greece  and  its  illegal  seizure  of  power, 
simply  because  Greece  is  a  member  of 
NATO.  If  a  countiT  is  faithful  to  NATO, 
the  Secretary  seems  to  be  arguing,  we 
should  be  tolerant  of  its  political  system 
even  if  that  system  turns  on  its  citizens 
and  denies  freedom  and  justice. 

I  suggest  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  he  take  a  closer  look  at  the  basic 
purixise  of  the  very  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  he  uses  as  justification  for  restor- 
ing militai-y  assistance  to  Greece. 

The  preamble  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  states: 

The  parties  to  this  treaty  reaffirm  their 
faith  in  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  their  de- 
sire to  live  in  peace  with  all  peoples  and  all 
governments.  They  are  determined  to  safe- 
guard the  freedom,  common  heritage  and 
civilization  of  their  peoples,  lounded  on  the 
principles  of  democracy,  individual  liberty 
and  the  rule  of  law. 

What  has  become  of  such  concepts  as 
"democracy."  "individual  liberty."  and 
the  "rule  of  law"  in  Greece?  In  what  way 
has  the  ruling  junta  demonstrated  its 
fidelity  to  these  aspects  of  the  NATO 
treaty? 

It  is  worthwhile  recalling  what  the 
then  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
said  of  Greece  on  March  24.  1947: 

It  is  cur  object  to  help  to  maintain  the 
present  constitutional  system  of  Greece  so 
long  as  the  majority  of  Greeks  desire  it,  and 
to  help  Greece  create  conditions  in  which  its 
free  institutions  can  develop  In  a  more  normal 
fashion. 

*  •  •  Since  our  primary  purpose  is 
to  help  pe<}ple  who  are  struggling  to  maintain 
their  independence  and  their  right  to  demo- 
cratic development,  ice  would  not,  of  course, 
leant  to  continue  this  aid  if  ire  should  find 
that  our  efforts  were  being  frustrated  by 
anti-democratic  practices.  (Emphasis  sup- 
plied.) 

In  spite  of  the  language  of  the  pre- 
amble of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and 
the  assurances  given  by  Dean  Acheson  as 
to  the  intent  to  our  aid  to  Greece,  we  are 
now  told  that  our  obligations  as  a  mem- 
ber of  NATO  are  more  important  than 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  present 
Government  of  Greece.  I,  for  one,  reject 
this  proposition.  The  jimta  of  the  colo- 
nels now  in  power  in  Greece  deserves  the 
censure  of  the  United  States,  not  its  mili- 
tary support.  To  the  long  list  of  its  sins 
this  Government  has  now  imprisoned 
and  denied  necessary  medical  assistance 
to  the  former  Premier  of  Greece,  Pana- 
yotis  Canellopoulos.  a  man  who  has  al- 
ways been  a  great  friend  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Government 
should  move  with  great  caution  in  its  re- 


lations with  the  Greek  colonels,  and 
should  certainly  not  restore  military  as- 
sistance until  such  time  as  Greece  has 
returned  to  a  constitutional  regime.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  Greek  colonels,  like  every 
other  dictatorship  in  Greece's  long  liis- 
tory.  Will  some  day  disappear.  If  the 
United  States  should  implicate  itself  with 
this  Government,  we  wil)  have  a  bitter 
harvest  of  mistrust  to  deal  with  when 
democracy  is  finally  restored  in  Greece. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  c-ditorial  published  in  the 
Harrisburg  Pati'iot.  criticizing  the  appar- 
ent determination  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  restore  aid  to  Greece,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aid  to  Greece:    It  Shouldn't  Include  VS. 
Arms 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  favor  of  reinstating 
American  military  aid  to  Greece,  Secretary 
of  Defense  Clark  M.  Clifford  reiterated  some 
familiar  and  dreary  rationalizations  for  doing 
precisely  the  wrong  thing. 

The  aid.  except  lor  dollops  of  light  weap- 
ons and  replacement  parts,  was  .suspended 
about  a  year  ago  when  the  Junta  of  Greek 
colonels  seized  power  in  order  to  thwart  free 
elections,  imder  the  pretense  that  they  were 
acting  to  forestall  a  Communist  coup.  The 
Junta  thereupon  proceeded  to  stamp  out 
ireedom  of  speech,  of  assembly  and  of  the 
press  and  torture  li,s  opponents  or  send  them 
into  exile. 

It  Is,  In  short,  a  despicable  government. 
Its  only  saving  grace  being  its  Inefficiency,  but 
.Secretary  Clifford,  expressing  the  Johnson 
Administration's  position,  argues  that  Greece 
i.s  an  old  ally  and  member  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Orgamzatlon  and  that  "the 
obligations  imposed  on  us  by  the  NATO  nl- 
iiance  are  far  more  Important  than  the  kind 
of  government  they  have  in  Greece  or  what 
we  think  of  it." 

The  Secretary  goes  on  to  assert  that  unless 
Congress  approves  the  full  Administration 
request  for  nuUtary  aid  to  Greece  and  other 
countries  there  nught  be  "a  crisis  in  allied 
confidence  '  .and  the  curtailment  "might  be 
misinterpreted  by  some  as  a  general  retreat 
Irom  our  commitment  to  the  maintenance 
of  an  effective  system  of  collective  security" 

The  reply  to  this  Is  not  that  obligations 
and  commitments  are  of  no  consequence  or 
even  that  reaUsm  sometimes  dictates  that  a 
nation  must  do  unpleasant  things  to  pre- 
serve its  own  interests.  On  the  other  hand, 
obligations  must  be  understood  lor  what 
they  are,  and  realism  must  be  realistic. 

The  NATO  pact  does  not  require  member 
nations  to  support  governments  which  have 
come  to  power  illegally  and  which,  in  bO 
doing,  themselves  flout  the  treaty's  obliga- 
tions to  provide  for  the  common  delense  The 
Greek  colonels  have  undertaken  a  massive 
purge  of  the  country's  armed  forces  whicli 
are  now  so  enfeebled  as  to  be  useless  in  the 
remote  event  of  an  attack  from  abroad.  They 
are,  however,  strong  enough  to  continue  sup- 
pressing the  democratic  forces  within  Greece. 
and  this  is  all  the  American  Jets  and  tanks 
would  be  tised  for. 

As  to  any  "crisis  In  allied  confidence."  most 
of  America's  NATO  allies,  at  least  those  with 
democratic  governments  like  Britain  and  Nor- 
way and  Derunark.  are  opposed  to  the  Greek 
Junta  and  would  lose  even  more  confidence 
in  the  U.S.  if  this  country  foolishly  comes 
to  the  aid  of  still  another  undemocratic 
regime.  Mr.  Clifford  says  he  believes  'we 
can  play  a  greater  part  in  helping  Greece 
to  get  constitutional  government  If  we  con- 
tinue our  military  aid  than  if  we  stop  it." 
He  Is  kidding  himself,  or  someone.  The  Fas- 
cist-minded colonels  have  made  it  plain  that 
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they  have  no  intention  of  permitting  a  re- 
turn to  genuine  constitutional  government 
In  Greece. 

America's  conunitment  Is.  or  should  be.  to 
the  Greek  people,  whose  liberties  have  been 
temporarily  lost,  and  realism  based  on  ex- 
perience should  presuade  our  policymakers 
that  a  freedom-loving  people  like  the  Greeks 
will  be  there  long  after  the  junta  nas 
vanished. 


THE  DRAFT  AND  THE  SUPREME 
COURT— FUNDAMENTAL  LEGAL 
ISSUES  MUST  STILL  BE  RESOLVED 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 9.  1967,  in  commenting  on  the 
refusal  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  grant 
certiorari  in  the  case  of  Mora  and  others 
against  McNaraara,  involving  draft  cases, 
I  stated  that  it  was  indeed  unfortunate 
that  the  Supreme  Court  had  not  seen  fit 
to  review  the  vital  issues  raised  by  a  draft 
of  men  to  fight  in  the  miUtary  services 
in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  by 
the  Congress.  I  said  at  that  time: 

It  is,  indeed,  unfortunate  that  the  ma- 
jority of  tUe  Supreme  Court  did  not  see  fit  to 
grant  the  writ  of  certiorari  and  decide  the 
Issues  raised. 

These  issues  must  be  decided  If  the  colli- 
sion course  which  :he  United  States  is  fol- 
lowing is  to  be  changed 

Yesterday,  the  Supreme  Court  again 
refused  to  grant  certiorari  in  the  case  of 
Holmes  against  United  States  involving 
a  conscientious  objector — a  Jehovah's 
Witness  minister — who  had  been  drafted 
and  had  refused  to  perform  noncom- 
batant  military  service  or  civilian  work. 

As  in  the  case  of  Mora  and  others 
against  McNamara,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
dissented  from  the  refusal  to  grant  cer- 
tiorari. In  a  thoughtful,  clearly  reasoned, 
thoroughly  documented  opinion.  Mr. 
Douglas  pointed  out  that  the  Supreme 
Coui't  had  never  passed  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  drafting  men  to  fight  in  the 
armed  services  in  the  absence  of  congres- 
sional declaration  of  war. 

He  cited  Hughes,  Civil  Disobedience 
and  the  Political  Question  '43  N.Y.U.L. 
Rev.  1  '  1968'  ' .  to  the  effect  that  if  a  war 
is  unconstitutional  and  the  Supreme 
Court  does  not  invalidate  it,  tlien  the 
conduct  of  the  President  "strengthens 
the  moral  case  for  disobeying  Exfcutive 
orders  which  stem  from  his  departure 
from  constitutional  demands." 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart  filed  a  memoran- 
dum in  the  Holmes  case  that  the  case 
•does  not  involve  the  power,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  declaration  of  war.  to  compel 
military  service  in  armed  international 
conflict  overseas."  But  he  added  that  "if 
the  latter  question  were  presented,  I 
would  join  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  in  voting 
to  grant  the  writ  of  certiorari." 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  was  more  em- 
phatic in  his  dissenting  opinion  and  con- 
cluded: 

As  I  said,  the  question  whether  there  can 
be  conscription  when  there  has  not  been  a 
declaration  oi  war.  h.is  never  been  decided 
by  this  Court.  It  is  an  important  question. 
It  is  a  recurring  question  It  is  coming  to  us 
in  various  forms  in  many  cases  as  a  result 
of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  I  think  we  owe 
to  those  who  are  being  marched  off  to  Jail  for 
maintaining  that  a  declaration  of  war  is 
essential  for  conscription  an  answer  to  this 
Important  undecided  constitutional  ques- 
tion. 

I  would  therefore  grant  certiorari  in  this 
case 


With  this  statement  I  emphatically 
agree. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  dissent- 
ing opinions  of  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  and 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas  in  the  case  of  Mora 
and  others  against  McNamara  and  the 
memorandum  by  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  and 
the  dissenting  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  in  the  case  of  Holmes  against 
United  States  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
October   Term.    19671 
MoR.\  ET  AL.  !'.  McNamara.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense.  ET   AL.,   ON   Petition   for   Writ   of 

Certiorari  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 

FOR  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
(  No.  401 :  Decided  November  6,  1967 1 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  with  whom  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Stewart  concurs,  dissenting. 

The  questions  posed  by  Mr.  Justice  Stewart 
cover  the  wide  range  of  problems  which  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  re- 
cently explored,  in  connection  with  the 
SEA  TO  Treaty  01  February  19,  1955,  and  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution. 

Mr.  Katzenbach,  representing  the  Admin- 
istration, testified  that  he  did  not  regard  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  to  be  a  declaration 
of  war"  and  that  while  the  Resolution  was 
not  "constitutionally  necessary"  It  was  "po- 
litically, from  an  international  viewpoint 
and  from  a  domestic  viewpoint,  extremely 
important."  He  added; 

"The  use  of  the  phrase  to  declare  war'  as 
it  was  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  had  a  particular  meaning  in  terms  of 
the  events  and  the  practices  which  existed  at 
the  time  it  was  adopted.  .  .  . 

"|I]t  was  recognized  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  that  the  President  might  have  to 
take  emergency  action  to  protect  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  but  that  if  there  was 
going  to  be  another  tise  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States,  that  was  a  decision 
which  Congress  should  check  the  Executive 
on,  which  Congress  should  support.  It  was 
for  that  reason  that  the  phrase  was  inserted 
in  the  Constitution. 

'Now,  over  a  long  period  of  time.  .  .  .  there 
have  been  many  uses  of  the  military  forces  of 
the  United  States  for  a  va-iety  of  purposes 
without  a  congressional  declaration  of  war. 
But  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  most  of  these 
were   relatively  minor   uses  of   forces.   .    .     , 

"A  declaration  of  war  would  not,  I  think, 
correctly  reflect  the  very  limited  objectives  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  Vietnam. 
It  would  not  correctly  reflect  our  efforts 
there,  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  the  reasons 
why  we  are  there,  to  use  an  outmoded 
pliraseology.  to  declare  war." 

The  view  that  Congress  was  intended  to 
play  a  more  active  role  in  the  Initiation  and 
conduct  of  war  than  the  above  statements 
might  suggest  has  been  espoused  by  Senator 
Fulbright  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  113. 
pt.  21,  pp.  28590-28597.1,  quoting  Thomas 
Je.fferson  who  said :  ' 

■We   have   already   given   in   example   one 


15  Papers,  of  Jefferson  397  (Boyd  ed , 
Princeton  1955).  In  the  Federalist  No.  69,  at 
465  (Cooke  ed.  1961).  Hamilton  stated: 

"The  President  is  to  be  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  respect  his  authority  would 
be  nominally  the  same  with  that  of  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  but  in  substance  much  In- 
ferior to  It.  It  would  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  the  supreme  command  and  direction  of 
the  military  and  naval  forces,  as  first  General 
and  Admiral  of  the  Confederacy:  while  that 
of  the  British  King  extends  to  the  declaring 
of  war  and  to  the  raising'  and  regulating  of 
fleets  and  arniies;  all  which  by  the  Constitu- 
tion under  consideration  would  appertain  to 
the  Legislature." 


effectual  check  to  the  Dog  of  war  by  trans- 
ferring the  power  of  letting  him  loose  from 
the  Executive  to  the  Legislative  bodv.  from 
those  who  are  to  spend  to  those  who  are 
to  pay." 

These  opposed  views  are  reflected  in  the 
Prize  Cases.  2  Black  635.  a  ftve-to-lour  de- 
cision rendered  in  1863.  Mr.  Justice  Grier, 
writing  for  the  majority,  emphasized  the 
arguments  for  strong  presidential  powers. 
Justice  Nelson,  writing  lor  the  minority  of 
four,  read  tlie  Constitution  more  strictly, 
emphasizing  that  wliat  is  war  in  actuality 
may  not  con.stltute  war  in  the  constitutional 
sense.  Dunng  all  subsequent  periods  in  our 
history — through  the  Spanish-American  War, 
the  Boxer  Rebellion,  two  World  Wars,  Korea, 
and  now  Vietnam— the  two  points  of  view 
urged  in  the  Prize  Cases  have  continued  to 
be  voiced. 

A  host  of  problems  is  raised.  Does  the 
Presidents  authority  to  repel  Invasions  and 
quiet  insurrections,  his  powers  in  foreign 
relatioiLs  and  his  duty  to  execute  faithfully 
the  liiws  of  the  United  States,  including  ii.^; 
treaties,  justify  v.'hat  has  been  threatened 
of  petitioners?  What  is  the  relevancy  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  and  the  yearly 
appropriations  in  support  of  tlie  Vietnam 
effort? 

The  London  Treaty  (59  Stat.  1546),  the 
SEATO  Treatv  (0  U.S.T.  81,  1955),  the 
Kellogg-Brland  Pact  (46  Stat.  ^343).  and 
Article  39  of  Chapter  VII  of  the  UN  CharU'r 
deal  with  various  aspects  of  wars  of  "ag- 
gression." 

Do  any  of  them  embrace  hostilities  in 
Vietnam,  or  give  rights  to  individuals  ae«-cted 
to  complain,  or  in  other  respects  giv;  rise 
to  justiciable  controversies? 

There  are  ether  treaties  or  declaraCiO"s 
that  could  be  cited.  Perhaps  all  of  them  ar? 
wide  of  the  mark.  There  are  sentences  ir.  our 
opinions  which,  detached  from  their  con- 
text, indicate  that  what  is  happening  ib  none 
of  our  business: 

Certainly  it  is  not  the  function  of  the 
Judiciary  to  entertain  private  Utieatlon — 
even  by  a  citizen — which  challenges  the 
legality,  the  wisdom,  or  the  propriety  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  In  sending  otir  armer: 
forces  abroad  or  to  any  particular  region.' 
Johnson  v.  Eisentrager,  339  U.S.  763,  789. 

We  do  not.  oi  course,  sit  as  a  committee  oi 
oversight  or  supervision.  What  resoluticn.* 
the  President  ij'ks  and  what  the  Ccngre^ 
provides  are  nt '  '•iir  concern.  With  respet" 
to  the  Federal  i  .overnment,  we  sit  only  t> 
decide  actual  c.^es  or  controversies  within 
judicial  cognizanre  that  arise  as  a  result  of 
what  the  Congress  or  the  President  i  i  a 
judge  does  or  attempts  to  do  to  a  pers(,'i  or 
his  property. 

In  Ex  parte  Milligan.  4  Wall.  1,  the  Ccjrt 
relieved  a  person  of  the  death  penaiiy  im- 
posed by  a  military  tribunal,  holding  thst 
only  a  civilian  court  had  pxDwer  to  try  him 
for  the  oHense  charged.  Spea'<ing  of  the 
purpose  of  the  Founders  in  pn  'idlng  con- 
stitutional guarantees,  the  Cour'  said: 

"They  knew  .  .  .  the  nation  they  were 
founding,  be  its  existence  short  or  long, 
would  be  involved  in  war;  how  often  or  how 
long  continued,  human  foresight  could  'Ot 
tell;  and  that  unlimited  power,  wherever 
lodged  at  such  a  time,  was  especially  hazaid- 
ous  to  freemen.  For  this,  and  other  equally 
weighty  reasons,  they  secured  the  Inheritance 
they  had  fought  to  maintain,  by  incorporat- 
ing in  a  WTitten  constitution  the  safeguards 
which  time  had  proved  were  essential  to  its 
preservation.  Not  one  of  these  safeguards  can 
the  President,  or  Congress,  or  the  Judiciary 
disturu,  except  the  one  concerning  the  writ 
of  liabeas  corpus."  Id.,  125. 

The  fact  that  the  political  branches  are 
responsible  for  the  threat  to  petitioners'  lib- 
ertv  is  not  decisive.  As  Mr.  Justice  Holmes 
said  in  Niion  v.  Herndon.  273  U.S.  536,  540. 

■  The  objection  that  the  subject  matter  or 
the  suit  is  political  is  little  more  than  a  play 
upon  words.  Of  course  the  petition  concerns 
political  action   out  it  alleges  and  seeks  to 
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recover  for  private  damage.  That  private 
damage  may  be  caused  by  such  political  ac- 
tion and  may  be  recovered  for  in  a  suit  at 
law  hardlv  has  been  doubted  for  over  two 
hundred  years,  since  A.shby  v.  White.  2  Ld. 
Baym,  938,  3  id.  320.  and  has  been  recog- 
nized bv  this  Court." 

These  petitioners  should  be  told  whether 
their  case  is  beyond  judicial  cognizance.  If 
it  Is  not.  we  should  then  reach  the  merits  of 
their  claims,  on  which  I  intimate  no  views 
whatsoever. 


of  Congress,  when  no  war  has  been  declared, 
to  enact  a  law  providing  lor  a  limited  period 
of  compulsorv  military  training  and  service, 
with  an  alternative  of  compulsory  domestic 
civilian  service  under  certain  circumstances. 
It  does  not  Involve  the  power.  In  the  absence 
a  declaration  of  war.  to  compel  military  serv- 
ice ill  armed  International  conflict  overseas. 
If  the  latter  question  were  presented.  I  would 
Join  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  In  voting  to  grant 
the  writ  of  certiorari. 


I  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
October  Term,  1967] 
Mora  et  al.  v.  McNamara.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense.   ET   AL.,    ON    Petition    for    Writ   op 
Certiorari  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
fOR  the  District  of  Columbia  CiRCurr 

I  No.  401:  Decided  November  6,  1967) 
Mr.  Justice  Steward,  with  whom  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Douglas  Joins,  dissenting. 

The  petitioners  were  drafted  iiuo  the 
United  States  Army  in  late  1965,  and  six 
months  later  were  ordered  to  a  West  Coast 
replacement  station  for  shipment  to  Viet- 
nam. They  brought  this  suit  to  prevent  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  from  carrying  out  those  orders, 
and  requested  a  declaratory  judgment  that 
the  present  United  States  military  activity 
in  Vietnam  is  "illegal."  The  District  Court 
dismissed  the  suit,'  and  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals affirmed. - 

There  exist  in  this  case  questions  of  great 
magnitude.  Some  are  akin  to  those  referred 
bv  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  In  Mitchell  v.  United 
States.  386  U.S.  972.  But  there  are  others; 

I  Is  the  present  United  States  military  ac- 
tivity m  Vietnam  a  "war"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  Article  I.  Section  8,  Clause  11  of  the 
Constitution? 

II.  If  so,  may  the  Executive  constitution- 
ally'order  the  "petitioners  to  participate  in 
that  military  activity,  when  no  war  has  been 
declared  bv  the  Congress? 

HI.  Of  what  relevance  to  Question  II  are 
the  present  treaty  obligations  of  the  United 

States? 

IV  Of  what  relevance  to  Question  II  is  the 
joint  Congressional  ("Tonkin  Bay" )  Resolu- 
tion of  August  10,  1964? 

I  a )  Do  present  United  States  military  op- 
erations fall  within  the  terms  of  the  Joint 
Resolution? 

lb)  If  the  Joint  Resolution  purports  to 
give  the  Chief  Executive  authority  to  com- 
mit United  States  forces  to  armed  conflict 
:imited  m  scope  only  by  his  own  absolute 
discretion,  is  the  Resolution  a  constitution- 
ally impermissible  delegation  of  all  or  part 
of  Congress'  power  to  declare  war? 

These  are  large  and  deeply  troubling  ques- 
tions Whether  the  Court  would  ultimately 
reach  them  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
resolution  of  serious  preliminary  issues  :j1 
justiciabilitv.  We  cannot  make  these  prob- 
lems go  awav  simply  by  refusing  to  hear  the 
case  of  three  obscure  Army  privates.  I  in- 
timate not  even  tentative  views  upon  any  oi 
these  matters,  taut  I  think  the  Court  shotUd 
squarely  face  them  by  granting  certiorari 
and  setting  this  case  for  oral  argument. 

I  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  October 

Term,  1967 1 
HOLMES  V.  United  States,  on  Petition  for 
Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  US.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit 

I  No.  1072;  Decided  May  27.  1968) 
Memorandum  of  Mr    Justice  St«wart. 
This  case,   like  Hart  v    United   States.  No. 
1044.  Misc.,  post,  p.    -.  involves  the  power 


(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
October  Term.   1967] 
Holmes  r.  United  States,  on   PErmoN  for 
Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  ior  the  Seventh  Circuit 

(No.  1072:  Decided  May  27,  1968) 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  dissenting. 
Petitioner,    who    describes    himself    as    a 
Jehovah's  Witnesses  minister,  was  classified 
by  his  Selective  Service  Appeal  Board  in  Au- 
gust  1965    as   a   conscientious   objector.    See 
e  6(J)  of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  of   1948.   62  Stat.  604    (now  the 
Military   Selective   Service   Act   of   1967).   as 
amended.    50    U.S.C.    App.    ■:456(j).    Under 
;6(j).  as  it  read  during  all  dates  relevant 
to   this   case,   a   conscientious   objector  who, 
like  petitioner,  is  also  opposed  to  noncom- 
batant  military  service,  mav  in  lieu  ot   in- 
duction "be  ordered  by  his  lOcal  board  .  .  . 
to  perform  .  .  .  such  civilian  vork  contrib- 
uting to   the   maintenance   of   tne   national 
health,  safetv.  or  Interest  as  the  local  board 
may   deem   appropriate   .   .    ."   Beginning   in 
October  1965  petitioner  and  his  Local  Board 
exchanged  a  series  of  letters  in  which  the 
Board  explained  to  petitioner  the   types  of 
civilian    work    available    and    petitioner    as- 
serted his  religious  .=cruples  against  serving 
the  United  States  Ciovernment  in  any  capac- 
ity   including  civilian  work  programs.  Peti- 
tioner reiterated  this  position  in  a  personal 
meeting  with  his  Local  Board. 

On  February  7,  1966.  the  Board  sent  peti- 
tioner an  order  to  report  on  February  21  to 
an  Illinois  state  hospital  for  civilian  work 
assignment.  However,  on  the  day  he  was  due 
to  report,  petitioner  notified  the  Board  that 
he  refused  to  do  so  for  religious  reasons. 

By  indictment,  petitioner  was  charged 
with  willful  failure  to  report  as  ordered,  m 
violation  of  §  12(a)  of  the  Act.^  At  his  non- 
jury trial  petitioner  moved  for  judgment  ot 
acquittal.  That  motion  was  denied,  peti- 
tioner was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  three 
vears  imprisonment,  and  the  Court  oi  Ap- 
peals amrmed  one  judge  dissenting.  United 
States  v.  Holmes.  387  F.  2d  781    (C.A.   7th 

Cir  ' 

Petitioner  asks  this  Covirt  to  decide 
whether   a  draft-   of   men   into  the   Armed 


-  F.  Supp.  —  (D,  D.  0.  1966). 
-U.S.  App.  D.C.  — .  —  F.  2d  — . 


Section  12(a(  provides  in  part;  "Any 
member  ot  the  Selective  Service  System  .  . 
charged  as  herein  provided  with  the  -luty 
of  carrying  out  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  or  the  rules  or  regulations  made  or  di- 
rections given  thereunder,  who  shall  know- 
ingly fail  or  neglect  to  perform  such 
duty  .  shall,  upon  conviction  in  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  be  punished  by  impnsonment 
for  not  more  than  five  years  or  a  line  oi  not 
more  than  $10,000.  or  by  both  ..." 

-  There  is  no  permissible  distinction  be- 
tween men  conscripted  for  armed,  combatant 
service  overseas  and  those  drafted  for 
civilian  work.  Initially,  the  Government  pur- 
ports to  uphold  the  conscription  both  of 
combatants  for  armed  service  and  conscien- 
tious objectors  for  "civilian  work"  under  the 
same  source  of  po-wer— Congress'  war  power 
and  power  to  raise  armies.  Moreover,  the 
loss  of   liberty  for  a  conscientious  objector 


Forces  In   lime  of  peace  Is  constitutionally 
permissible.  In  the  absence  of  a  declaration 
of  war,  he  argues,  a  draft  Is  not  authorized 
and  Is  equivalent  to  involuntary  servitude. 
The   Court  of   Appeals   held   that   Congress' 
power    to    conscript    men    into    the    Armed 
Forces  was  not  so  limited,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, opposing  certiorari,  states  that  "le|ven 
assuming   that   the  present   time  Is  one  of 
'peace,'    it   has   long   been   settled   that   the 
power  to  raise  armies  by  conscription  Is  not 
limited  to  periods  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency "   citing    United   States  v.   Henderson. 
180  F.  2d  711    (C.A.  7th  Clr.).  cert,   denied. 
339  U.S.  963.  and  Etcheverry  v.  United  States. 
320  F.  2d  873   (C.A.  9th  Clr.),  cert,  denied. 
375  U.S.  930. 

It  is  clear  from  our  decisions  that  con- 
scription is  constitutionally  permissible 
when  there  has  been  a  declaration  of  war. 
But  we  have  never  decided  whether  there 
may  be  conscription  in  absence  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  Our  cases  suggest  (but  do  not 
decide)  that  there  may  not  be. 

In  Hamilton  v.  Regents  of  UniicTsity  of 
Calilornia.  293  U.S.  245.  265.  Mr.  Justice  Car- 
dozo.  concurring  (joined  by  Justices  Bntn- 
deis  and  Stone) ,  indicated  that  "governmen- 
tal power  m  the  exaction  of  miliuiry  service 
when  the  -lation  is  at  peace"  •w.as  ..n  open 
question. 

At   the    time    Mr.    Justice   Cardozo    wxote 
(1934)   the  selective  Draft  Law  Act  of  1917. 
40  Stat.  7G.  had   been  tested   in  this  Court 
and  its  validity  and  congressional  power  to 
conscript  men   for  military   service   upheld. 
This  Act.  however,  was  enacted  May  18.  1917 
alter  Congress  had  declared  war  on  the  Ger- 
man Empire  on  April  6.   1917.   (Public  Res. 
No     1.   65th    Cong.,   40    Stat.    1.)    Thus,    tne 
Court  had  no  occasion  to  reach  the  problem 
of  drafting  men  in  a  technical  time  of  peace, 
that  is    a  period  not  covered  by  declaration 
of  war.  Selective  Draft  Law  Cases.  245  U.S. 
366.  There  the  Court  stated  that  the  basis  of 
congressional  power  to  conscript  had  to  be 
found  m  Its  Art.  I.  S  8.  power  to  "make  rules 
for  the   government  and  regulation  of   the 
la.nd  and  naval  forces."  to  "raise  and  sup- 
port armies."  and  "to  declare  war."  Id.,  at 
377. 

None  of  the  decisions  prior  to  the  Selective 
Draft    Law    Cases    touches    directly    on    the 
Dower   to   conscript    in   i^acetime.    and    the 
reason   would    appear    to    be    that    prior    to 
1917   the  Congress   had   not   enacted   a    true 
conscription  or  drait  provi.Klon.  In  1794  ..nd 
1797    Congress   enacted    measures   authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  require  state  governors 
to   organize   a    militia,    a   Selective    Service 
Svstem.    Backgrounds    ul    Selective    Service 
59-60    (1947)   )     Ih    1814    President    Madison 
bv  his  Secretarv  oi  War  James  Monroe  pro- 
posed a  form  oi  draft  into  the  federal  army 
which  would  raise   some  80.000  recruits   lor 
two   vears'    service.    (6    Brant.   James    Madi- 
son 337   ( 1961 1 :   2  Selective  .Service  Syst«ni. 
The   Selective   Service   Act.   Appendix   A.   at 
1«3    (19541)     A   bill   along   this   line   passed 
the  Senate.   19  to   12.   but   was  defeated   in 


drafted  Into  civilian  work  is  not  appreciably 
less   than   that  suffered   by   the   combatant 
soldier.  Except  m  unusual  cases,  the  Local 
Board  will  not  permit  the  conscientious  ob- 
iector   to  fulfill   his  work  obligation  in  his 
home    town     (32     CFR     i  1660.21(a)  i      Tne 
conscientious  objector  may  indeed  be  order- 
ed  to   do   civilian    work   overseas    1 32    CtK 
'^  166031(b)).  There  Is  nothing  in  the  Act 
or  regulations  which  precludes  assigning  the 
conscientious  objector  to  civilian  work  m  a 
theater  of  war.  where  his  personal  safety  is 
imperiled.   If  he  does  not  perform  the  as- 
signed     work      "satisfactorily."     he     f-iees 
prosecution    (32   CFR    j  166031(c)). 
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the  House  |6  Brant,  at  349.  359-260).'  and 
the  War  of  1812  was  completed  with  use  of 
volunteers  and  the  state  mllltla. 

The  Civil  War  provision,  the  Enrollment 
Act  of  1863.  12  Stat.  731.  was  the  first  en- 
actment resembling  what  can  be  called  a 
"draft"  provision.*  However,  It  created  a 
"draft"  on  paper  only.  Under  §  13  of  the 
Enrollment  Act  enrollees  could  procure  a 
substitute  to  avoid  service  or  buy  their 
way  out  for  $300  or  less.  The  result  was  that 
"[t]he  poor  hired  themselves  to  serve  for 
the  well-to-do.  as  the  law  contemplated: 
then  a  flourishing  traffic  In  substitution 
blossomed  out;  .  .  ."  (Backgrounds  of  Se- 
lective Service,  supra,  at  66.)  The  Act  pro- 
cured only  6'^r  of  the  total  manpower  for 
the  North  in  the  war:  46,000  conscripts  and 
118.000  substitutes.  See  Randall  &  Gordon. 
The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  315  (2d 
ed.  1961);  and  see  Brandon,  Where  the  Ac- 
tion Was  in  1863.  The  Progressive.  April 
1968.  at  19.  and  McCague.  The  Second  Re- 
bellion (1968),  discussing  extensive  riots 
ignited  by  the  1863  Conscription  Act. 

The   Act   of    1863    was   never   directly   at- 


The  House  bill  required  classification  of 
all  free,  white  males  18  to  45  into  groups  of 
25  men  Each  group  would  have  to  provide 
one  recriirt.  Under  Monroe's  version,  if  this 
was  not  done,  the  recruit  would  be  chosen 
by  draft,  but  the  drafted  man  could  provide 
a  substitute,  i  2  Selective  Service  System.  The 
Selective  Service  .^ct.  Appendix  A.  at  145). 
Under  the  House  version  failure  to  provide 
the  recruit  resulted  in  a  monetary  forfeiture 
levied  on  each  member  of  the  group.  {Id.,  at 
153-154  I  Daniel  Webster  strenuously  argued 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
draft  bill  was  unconstitutional.  He  noted 
that  the  draft  power  claimed  for  Congress 
by  Madison  and  Monroe  was  not  limited  to 
time  of  war  or  invasion  and  wotild  permit  a 
draft  of  men  for  any  type  of  military  service, 
at  home  or  abroad,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Government.  ( Daniel  Webster.  Speech 
Against  the  Conscription  Bill.  House  of 
Representatives.  December  9.  1814.  in  L. 
Schllssel,  ed..  Conscience  in  .America  67 
1 19681,  And  ^ee  86  Cong  Rec.  5210).  "Who 
will  showe  rne. "  he  argued,  "any  constitu- 
tional injunction,  which  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  American  people  to  surrender  every 
thing  valuab.e  in  life,  a:  even  life  Itself,  not 
when  the  sa:ety  of  their  cotmtry  and  its 
liberties  may  demand  the  sacrifices,  but 
whenever  the  purposes  of  an  ambitious  & 
mischelvous  Government  may  require  it? 
Sir.  I  almost  disdain  to  go  to  quotations  & 
references  to  prove  that  such  an  abominable 
doctrine  lias  no  foimdation  in  the  Constitu- 
tion  of  the  countr\-."    {Id.,  .it  68.  i 

'  The  Act  of  1863  provided  in  it  1,  "That  all 
able-bodied  male  Citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  persons  of  foreign  birth  who  shall 
have  declared  on  oath  their  intention  to  be- 
come citizens  under  and  in  pursuance  of 
the  laws  thereof,  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  forty-hve  years,  except  as  hereinafter  ex- 
cepted, are  hereby  declared  to  constitute  the 
national  forces,  ajid  shall  be  liable  to  per- 
form military  duty  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  when  called  out  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  that  purpose." 

The  country  was  divided  up  into  enroll- 
ment districts,  and  enrollment  officers  made 
up  two  types  of  lists:  class  No,  1  consisting 
of  all  unmarried  eligible  enrollees  plus  others 
20  to  35:  class  No.  2  consisting  of  the  others. 
Men  could  be  called  up  during  a  two-year 
period  following  the  July  after  their  "en- 
rollment and  would  have  to  serve  up  to  three 
years.  A  pecking-order  for  draft  purposes 
was  compiled  on  a  Draw  or  lottery-type  sys- 
tem. The  President  would  inform  each  en- 
rollment district  of  its  conscription  quota. 
Exemptions  were  given  the  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped  and  sole  surviving  sons 
of  widows,  widowers  with  young  dependent 
children,  etc. 


tacked  in  this  Court,  and  thus  no  oppor- 
tunity to  weigh  the  signiflc;dnce  of  the  ab- 
sence of  a  declaration  of  war  ( see  the  Prise 
Cases,  2  Black  635)  arose.  Many  years  later 
this  Court  twice  suggested  in  dicta  that  the 
Act  of  1963  was  valid,  but  the  absence  of 
a  declaration  of  war  was  not  considered.' 
This  dicta  would  have  particularly  little 
weight  in  view  of  the  fact  that  what  the 
1863  Act  created  was  not  a  true  "draft" 
as  we  understand  that  term  today. 

Dicta  in  three  post-Civil  War  cases  indi- 
cated in  a  broad  sense  that  the  Court  l>e- 
lieved  the  Congress  had  power  to  enact  a 
draft,  Tarble's  Case,  13  Wall,  397;  Street  v. 
United  States,  133  U.S,  299;  and  In  re  Grim- 
ley,  137  U.S.  147.  But  none  of  these  cases 
factually  concerned  conscription,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Court,  in 
indicating  that  conscription  could  lae  valid, 
had  in  mind  a  peacetime  draft. 

During  the  Spanish  American  War  no  draft 
provision  was  enacted — Congress  merely 
called  for  a  volunteer  army.  Apart  from  cer- 
tain laws  reorganizing  the  national  militia, 
it  was  not  until  the  Selective  Service  Draft 
Act  of  1917  that  Congress  provided  for  con- 
scription into  the  Regular  Army. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo's  state- 
ment in  Hamilton  that  Congress'  power  to 
institute  a  peacetime  draft  was  an  open 
question  is  vindicated  by  the  pre-1934  de- 
cisions of  this  Court.  Turning  to  post- 1934 
decisions  of  this  Court,  the  same  conclu- 
sion follows.  The  Act  of  1917  was  .superseded 
by  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1940.  54  Stat, 
885.  No  decision  directly  attacking  the  con- 
stitutional basis  of  congressional  power  to 
conscript,  as  exercised  in  the  1940  Act.  came 
before  this  Court.  In  those  decisions  involv- 
ing application  of  the  Act.  the  attempt  to 
induct  the  potential  soldier  had  occurred 
after  the  declaration  of  war  with  Japan  on 
December  8,  1941  (55  Stat.  795),  so  that  the 
issue  of  a  peacetime  draft  was  not  before 
the  Court.  Thus,  In  Billings  v.  Truesdell.  321 
U.S.  542,  where  a  1942  induction  was  in  issue, 
the  Court  stated:  "We  have  no  doubt  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  enlist  the  manpower  of 
the  nation  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
and  to  subject  to  military  Jurisdiction  those 
who  are  unwilling,  as  well  as  those  who  are 
eager,  to  come  to  the  defense  of  their  na- 
tion in  its  hour  of  peril."  Id.,  at  556.  lEmpha- 
iis  added.) 

In  1948  the  Act  of  1940  was  superseded  by 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act.  which  in  turn  forms  the  basis  of  the 
current  draft  law,  the  Military  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1967.  81  Stat.  100.  No  direct  attack 
was  made  in  this  Court  on  the  power  of  Con- 


'  In  the  Selective  Draft  Law  Cases.  245  U.S. 
366.  388.  the  Court  said:  "Cogency,  however, 
if  possible,  is  added  to  the  demonstration  by 
pointing  out  that  in  the  only  case  to  which 
we  have  been  referred  where  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Act  of  1863  was  contempo- 
raneously challenged  on  grounds  akin  to.  if 
not  absolutely  identical  with,  those  here 
urged,  the  validity  of  the  act  was  maintained 
for  reasons  not  different  from  those  which 
control  our  Judgment.  {Kneedler  v.  Lane.  45 
Pa.  St.  238.)"  In  Lichter  v.  United  States.  334 
U.S.  742.  757.  n.  4,  the  Court  said:  "The  draft 
was  put  in  force  both  by  the  Union  and  by 
the  Confederacy  during  the  Civil  War  and 
its  validity  was  sustained  by  the  courts  in 
both  North  and  South.  'The  {xiwer  of  coerc- 
ing the  citizen  to  render  military  service,  is 
indeed  a  transcendent  power,  in  the  hands 
of  any  government:  but  so  far  from  being  in- 
consistent with  liberty,  it  is  essential  to  its 
preservation.' "  The  Lichter  case  itself  did 
not  concern  a  conscription  act.  but  rather 
statutes  enacted  in  1942-1945  providing  for 
recovery  of  excessive  wartime  profits,  applied 
in  that  case  to  1942-1943  earnings.  Peacetime 
exercise  of  the  war  p>ower  was,  therefore,  not 
involved  in  Lichter. 


gress  to  conscript,  as  exercised  in  the  1948 
Act,  but  application  of  the  Act  was  before  the 
Court  in  two  Korean  War  period  cases.  Orioff 
v.  Willonghby,  345  U.S.  83,  concerned  a  pe- 
titioner  called  up  under  the  doctor's  draft 
provisions  of  the  Act  who  demanded  that  he 
either  be  commissioned  an  officer  and  as- 
signed medical  duties  In  the  area  of  his 
specialty  or  released.  The  doctor  was  Inducted 
on  July  26,  1951,  before  the  effective  date  of 
termination  of  our  state  of  war  with  either 
Germany  (October  19.  1951)  or  Japan  (April 
28,  1952).  No  question  of  unlawful  peace- 
time draft  was  raised  or  alluded  to  in  the 
case. 

United  States  v.  Nugent,  346  U.S.  1.  con- 
cerned the  procedures  for  administrative  ap- 
peal of  those  claiming  to  be  conscientious  ob- 
jectors, one  of  the  petitioners  having  been 
called  for  induction  in  November  19.^1  ;incl 
the  other  in  February  1952.  The  Court  siid: 

"The  Selective  Service  Act  is  a  compre- 
hensive statute  designed  to  provide  an  or- 
derly, efficient  and  fair  procedure  to  marshal 
the  available  manpower  of  the  country,  to 
impose  a  common  obligation  of  military  serv- 
ice on  all  physically  fit  young  men.  it  is  a 
valid  exercise  of  the  war  power.  It  is  calcu- 
lated to  function — it  functions  today — in 
times  of  peril,"  Id.,  at  9,  decided  Juiie  8, 
1953,  (Emphasis  added.) 

In  that  case  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Japan  in  1941  still  had  etfect  that  tlie  time  of 
petitioners'  induction,  althougli  there  had 
been  no  declaration  of  war  accompanying  the 
Korean  conflict." 

The  Court  has  held  that  "War  does  not 
cease  with  a  cease-fire  order  .  .  .  .  '  Ludcckt'  v. 
Watkins,  335  U.S,  160,  167,  It  'continues  lor 
the  duration  of  [the]  emergency"  (Woods  v. 
Miller  Co.,  333  US.  138.  141).  and  empowers 
the  Government  "to  guard  .igalnst  the  im- 
mediate renewal  of  the  conflict."  Hamilton 
V.  Kentucky  Distillcrirs  Co.,  251  US.  146.  161 
(quoting  from  Stewart  v.  Kahn.  II  Wall,  493. 
507).  In  the  Kentucky  Di.'itilleries  case  the 
Court  indicated  that  war  powers  endure  for 
some  purposes  until  the  treaty  of  peace  is  ef- 
fective.' If,  for  the  purposes  of  the  draft,  war 


» Cf.  Young.'^toicn  Sheet  ct  Tube  Co.  v.  Saw- 
yer, 343  U.S.  579.  642.  where  Mr.  Justice 
Jackson,  concurring,  said: 

".  .  .  no  doctrine  that  the  Court  could  pro- 
mulgate would  seem  to  me  more  sinister  and 
alarming  than  that  a  President  whose  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs  is  so  largely  uncon- 
trolled, and  often  even  Is  unknown,  can 
vastly  enlarge  his  mastery  over  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  country  by  his  own  commit- 
ment of  the  Nation's  armed  forces  to  some 
foreign  venture." 

■  The  Court  has  used  different  tests  to  de- 
termine when  war  has  ended  depending  on 
the  nature  of  the  war  power  sought  to  be 
exercised.  In  Lee  v.  Madigan.  358  U.S.  228. 
involving  a  prohibition  of  the  Articles  of 
War  against  court-martial  trials  for  rape  or 
murder  committed  In  the  United  States  "in 
time  of  peace."  and  In  Reid  v.  Covert.  354 
U.S.  1.  33-35  (opinion  of  Bl.*ck.  J.) ,  concern- 
ing court-martial  Jurisdiction  of  clrtllans 
abroad,  the  Court  said  war  ended  with  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  In  respect  to  seizure 
and  removal  of  aliens  from  this  country. 
Ludecke  v.  Watkins,  335  U.S.  160.  summary 
exclusion  of  aliens  without  hearing:  Knauff 
v.  Shaughnessy.  338  U.S.  537.  imposition  of 
housing  and  rent  controls:  Woods  v.  Miller 
Co..  333  US,  138;  and  conserving  manpower 
by  forbidding  liquor.  Hamilton  v.  Kentucky 
Distilleries  Co..  251  U.S.  146.  the  Court  has 
held  'hat  "war"  extends  beyond  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  In  Knauff  the  Court  said 
as  recently  as  1950  that  we  were  then  in  a 
state  of  war,  338  U.S..  at  546.  Because  no 
decision  of  this  Court  has  faced  the  question 
directly  of  the  need  for  a  declaration  of  war 
to  uphold  conscription,  no  decision  indi- 
cates when  "war"  ends  for  draft  purpoees. 
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continues  until  the  treaty  Is  effective,  the  at- 
tempted inductions  of  the  petitioners  in  the 
Nugent  case  were  manifestly  not  peacetime 
inductions. 

In  World  War  II  Germany  surrendered  May 
8.  1945.  and  Japan  surrendered  September  2, 
1945.  See  Lee  v.  Madigan,  358  U.S.  228,  230. 
On  December  31.  1946.  the  President  pro- 
claimed the  cessation  of  hostilities,  declar- 
ing that  a  state  of  war  still  existed  ( 12  Fed, 
Reg.  1.)  Congress  declared  the  state  of  war 
with  Germany  terminated  on  October  19. 
1951  (House  Joint  Res.  No  289.  65  Stat,  451  I 
and  the  President  proclaimed  the  same  on 
October  24.  1951  (66  Stat,,  c,  3) .  The  effective 
date  of  termination  of  state  of  war  with 
Japan  was  April  28.  1952,  when  the  Japanese 
Peace  Treaty  took  effect  (66  Stat,,  c,  31) ,  See 
Lee  V.  Madigan.  358  US,  228.  230, 

Mr.  Justice  Cardozo's  question  about  peace- 
time draft  seems,  therefore,  to  be  an  open 
one  still.  While  some  decisions  suggest  that 
war  powers  may  be  exercised  in  an  "emer- 
gency" prior  to  "declaration  of  war.  e.g.,  Sile- 
sian-Amcncan  Corp.  v.  Clark,  332  U.S.  469. 
476,  there  are  other  decisions  directly  link- 
ing the  power  of  conscription  to  Congress' 
p'ower  under  Art.  I.  $  8.  cl.  11,  to  "declare 
war."*  For  example,  iii  United  States  v,  Mac- 
intosh, 283  U,S.  605,  the  Court  said:  "In  ex- 
press terms  Congress  is  empowered  'to  de- 
clare war,'  which  necessarily  connotes  tlie 
plenary  power  to  wage  war  with  all  the  force 
necessary  to  make  it  effective;  and  'to  raise 
armies,'  which  necessarily  connotes  the 


like  power  to  say  who  shall  serve  in  tliem 
and  in  what  way."  Id.,  at  622, 

This  Court  has  not  reached  the  merits  of 
the  question  which  I  have  been  discussing 
since  the  Prize  Cases.  2  Black  635.  decided 
in  1863,  Even  though  Lincoln  was  putting 
down  an  insurrection  within  the  country,  the 
Court  was  divided  five-to-four.  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Taney  and  Justices  Catron,  Clifford, 
and  Nelson  "  "voting  that  the  President  alone 
had  no  power  to  place  an  embargo  under 
which  a  British  ship  was  seized  while  in 
Hampton  Roads. 

Putting  down  an  Internal  Insurrection,  like 
defending  our  shores  against  an  aggressor,  is 
certainly  quite  different  from  launching  hos- 
tilities against  a  nation  or  a  people  over- 
seas."' I   express  no  opinion  on  the  merits. 


»Tlie  c.ise  against  the  constitutionality  of 
a  peacetime  draft  Is  forcefully  argued  in  a 
lawyers'  brief  on  the  subject  which  Senator 
Wheeler  liad  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  when  Conpress  was  debating  the  bill 
that  became  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1940. 
The  argument,  praised  by  Senator  Wheeler 
as  a  "real  contribution"  to  the  debate,  re- 
views the  history  of  conscription  in  England 
prior  to  the  American  Revolution,  concludes 
that  peacetime  draft  was  not  tolerated  there, 
and  urges  that  the  Framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion intended  Congress  to  "raise  armies"  in 
the  manner  bv  which  they  were  raised  in  Eng- 
land. 86  Cong.  Rec.  5206-5210.  Jefferson 
stated  in  1777  in  a  letter  to  John  Adams: 
"Our  peopie.  even  under  the  monarchlal  gov- 
ernment, had  learned  to  consider  it  |  the 
draft]  as  the  last  of  all  oppressions."  Jeffer- 
sonlan  Cyclopedia  263  (1900). 

Chief  Justice  Taney  said  of  the  congres- 
sional power  "to  raise  and  support  armies": 
"|T)he  words  themselves,  even  if  tliey  stood 
alone,  \\ill  not,  according  to  their  known  and 
established  use  and  meaning  in  the  English 
language,  justify  this  constrtiction  [per- 
mitting conscription  ] 

"During  the  period  when  the  United  States 
were  English  Colonies,  the  Army  of  England- - 
the  5^tanding  army — was  always  raised  by 
voluntary  enlistments — and  the  r.ght  to 
coerce  all  the  able  bodied  subjects  of  the 
Crown  Into  the  ranks  of  the  Army  and  sub- 
ject them  to  military  law,  was  not  claimed 
or  exercised  by  the  English  Government — 
and  when  the  power  to  raise  and  support 
armies  was  delegated  to  Congress  [by  the 
States],  the  words  of  the  grant  necessarily 
Implied  that  they  were  to  be  raised  in  the 
usual  manner. — And  the  general  government 
has  always  heretofore  so  undersUxxl  them 
and  has  uniformly  by  its  own  officers  re- 
cruited the  ranks  of  its  'land  forces'  by  vol- 
untary enlistments  for  a  specified  period." 
Taney,  Thoughts  on  the  Conscription  Law  of 
the  U.  States— Rough  Draft  Requiring  Re- 
vision, in  Auchampaugh,  ed.,  A  Great  Justice 
On  State  and  Federal  Power.  18  Tyler's 
Quarterly  Historical  &  Genealogical  Magazine 
72,  81  (1936).  See  also  Kneedler  v.  Lane,  45 
Pa.  St.  238,  254-255  (opinion  of  Woodward. 
J.);  Black,  the  Selective  Draft  Cases — A 
judicial  Milepost  on  the  Road  to  Absolutism, 
IIB.U.  L.  Rev.  37  (1931). 


"  The  dissent  by  Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  which 
the  other  three  joined,  stated: 

"I  am  compelled  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
civil  war  existed  between  this  Government 
and  the  States  in  insurrection  till  recognized 
by  the  Act  of  Congress  13th  of  July,  1861; 
that  the  President  does  not  possess  the  power 
under  the  Constitution  to  declare  war  or 
recognize  its  existence  within  the  meaning  of 
the  law  of  nations,  which  carriers  with  It 
belligerent  rights,  and  thus  change  the  coun- 
try and  all  Its  citizens  from  a  state  of  peace 
to  a  state  of  war;  that  this  power  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and.  consequently,  that  the  President  had  no 
power  to  set  on  foot  a  blockade  under  the  law 
of  nations,  and  the  capture  of  the  vessel  and 
cargo  in  this  case,  and  in  all  cases  before  us 
in  which  the  capture  occurred  before  the 
13th  of  July,  1861,  for  breach  of  blockade, 
or  as  enemies,  property,  are  illegal  and  void, 
and  that  the  decrees  of  condemnation  should 
be  reversed  and  the  vessel  and  cargo  re- 
stored." 2  Black  698-699. 

•"See  United  States  v.  Smith,  27  Fed.  Cas. 
1192  (C.C.D.N.Y.  1806).  The  defendant  was 
charged  with  helping  outfit  a  military  expedi- 
tion against  a  foreign  nation  with  which  the 
United  States  was  at  peace.  (See  1  Stat.  384.) 
As  one  defense,  he  proposed  to  call  witnesses 
who  would  prove  that  the  President  had 
consented  to  the  military  venture  against 
Spanish  holdings  in  South  America,  The  re- 
port of  the  case  conf  r^s  an  extensive,  schol- 
arly debate  between  counsel  on  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  himself  order  a  foreign  in- 
vasion. 

A  two- Judge  court,  speaking  through  Pater- 
son,  J,,  held  that  the  Constitution,  "which 
measures  out  the  powers  and  defines  the 
duties  of  the  president,  does  not  vest  in 
liim  any  authority  to  set  on  foot  a  military 
expedition  against  a  nation  with  which  the 
United  States  are  at  peace,"  (Pp.  1'229-1230,) 
"Does  he  possess  the  power  of  making  war? 
That  power  is  exclusively  vested  in  Con- 
gress .  .  .  [Tlhe  executive  magistrate  .  .  . 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  by 
sea  and  land  [may]  .  .  .  repel  an  invading 
foe.  But  to  repel  aggressions  and  invasions 
is  one  thing,  and  to  commit  them  against  a 
friendly  power  is  another.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
manifest  distinction  between  our  going  to 
war  with  a  nation  at  peace,  and  a  war  being 
made  against  us  by  an  actual  Invasion,  or  a 
formal  declaration.  In  the  former  case.  It  Is 
the  exclusive  province  of  congress  to  change 
a  state  of  peace  into  a  state  of  war.  A  na- 
tion, however,  may  be  in  such  a  situation  us 
to  render  It  more  prudent  to  submit  to  cer- 
tain acts  of  a  hostile  nature,  and  to  trust  to 
negotiations  for  redress,  ratlier  than  to  make 
an  Immediate  appeal  for  arms.  Various  con- 
siderations may  Induce  to  a  measure  of  this 
kind:  such  as  motives  of  policy,  calculations 
of  interest,  the  nature  of  the  injury  and 
provocation,  the  relative  resources,  means 
and  strength  of  the  two  nations,  etc.  and. 
therefore,  the  organ  entrusted  with  the  power 
to  declare  war.  should  first  decide  whether 
it  is  expedient  to  go  to  war,  or  to  continue 
in  peace  .  .  ."    (Pp.   1230-1231.) 


But  there  is  a  weighty  view  that  what  has 
transpired   re.spwcting   Vietnam  is   unconsti- 
tutional, absent  a  declaration  of  war;   that 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  is  no  constitu- 
tional substitute  for  a  declaration  of  war; 
that  the  making  of  appropriations  was  not  a-" 
adequate  substitute;  and  that  "executive  war- 
making   is   Illegal."   Those   are   the   views  of 
Francis  D.  Wormuth  In  The  Vietnam  War: 
The     President      versus     the      Constitution 
(1968),"    Many    share    his    views,'-    Another 
professor  has  recently  pointed  out  the  serious 
deleterious  effects  tn  the  country  stemming 
from  the  Court's  failure  to  decide  whether 
the   President   may  constitutionally   wage  a 
foreign  war  In  Vietnam  without  a  declaration 
of  war  by  Congress.  Hughes,  Civil  Disobedi- 
ence and  the  Political  Question  Doctrine,  43 
N.Y.UL.    Rev.    1     (1968).    In    these    type    of 
cases,  he  says,  "to  deny  certiorari,  to  dismiss 
suits  without  a  reasoned  opinion  has  a  ten- 
dency to  arouse  suspicion  that  the  Court  Is 
slirinklng     from     making     iironouncements 
about  the  basic  norms  of  the  | constitutional! 
system."  Id.,  at  18.  If  nn  executive  war  l.s  un- 
constitutional, he  says,  but  the  Court  rctuses 
to  Invalidate  It,  then  the  President's  "•con- 
duct strengthens  the  moral  case  for  disoljey- 
ing   executive  orders   which  stem   irom   his 
departure    from    constitutional     demands." 
Id.,  at  19. 

As  I  said,  the  question  whether  there  can 
be  conscription  when  there  hap  not  tiecn  a 
declaration  of  war.  has  never  been  decided 
by  this  Court.  It  Is  ;in  Important  question. 
It  Is  a  recurring  question.  It  is  coming  to 
us  In  various  forms  in  many  rases  as  a  result 
of  the  conflict  In  Vietnam.  I  think  we  owe  to 
those  who  are  being  marched  oil  to  jail  for 
maintaining  that  a  declaration  of  war  Is  es- 
sential for  conscription  an  answer  to  this 
important  undecided  constitutional  question. 

I  would  therefore  grant  certiorari  In  this 
case. 


SHORTAGE   OF   PHYSICIANS   AND 
OTHER   HEALTH   PERSONNEL 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Pie.sident.  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcomniiltee  on  Health 
of  the  Elderly,  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aeing,  I  liave  been  con- 
cerned over  the  .shortage  of  physicians 
and  other  health  personnel  as  one  oi  the 
causes  of  rising  health  care  co.sts  and  as 
a  serious  impediment  to  the  delivery  of 
health  care  to  the  elderly.  Last  year,  our 
subcommittee  conducted  two  hearings  on 
the  subject.  "Costs  and  Dehvery  of 
Health  Services  to  Older  Americans." 
during  which  the  health  personnel  short- 
age was  thoroughly  discussed. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr,  Hill  J  has  intro- 
duced an  administration  bill,  S.  3095,  to 
attack  this  problem,  and  that  his  Sub- 
committee on  Health  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  held 
extensive  hearings  on  his  bill. 

I  was  also  encouraged  recently  to  note 
an  editorial  entitled  "Medical  Manpow- 
er," written  by  President  Milford  O. 
Rouse,  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, calling  for  action  to  solve  the  med- 
ical personnel  shortage  and.  in  his  words: 

To  give  all  qualified  young  men  and  women 


'» An  Occasional  Paper  published  by  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions, Santa  Barbara.  California. 

>-'  There  are  of  course  opposed  views:  .ind 
manv  pros  and  cons  of  the  issue  are  can- 
vassed In  The  Vietnam  War  and  Interna- 
tional Law  (Amer.  Soc.  Int.  Law,  ed.  by  Rich- 
ard A.  Falk)   also  published  in  1968. 
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who  aspire  to  become  physicians  .  .  .  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so. 

President  Rouse's  pronouncement  on 
this  subject  represents  enlightened  pro- 
fessional leadership  of  the  highest  order. 
It  appears  as  the  president's  page  in  the 
May  13.  1968,  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Medical   Manpower 

In  previous  communications  I  ^ave  indi- 
cated that  I  believe  that  health  tare  of  high 
quality  can  be  organized  and  delivered  to 
the  nation  economically  and  with  maximum 
accessibility  and  availability,  in  a  context  of 
competitive,  market-oriented  enterprise. 

I  have  also  indicated,  however,  that  the 
success  of  this  effort  depends  upon  our  can- 
did recognition  of  those  characteristics  of 
the  health  care  service  area  that  violate  the 
precepts  of  competitive  enterprise.  The  fea- 
ture to  which  conservative  economists— like 
Friedman — have  most  often  alluded  as  a  fail- 
ure in  the'  enterprise  approach,  is  the  con- 
tlnuiiig  and' serious  bottlenecks  confronted 
by  qualified  aspirants  who  seek  to  enter  our 
profession. 

I  am  tappy  to  report  that  the  Amerlcon 
Medical  Association  and  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges  are  now  working 
In  close  cooperation  and  harmony  to  reduce 
this  obstruction  .is  .=oon  as  possible.  It  a 
recent  joint  statement  the  two  organiza- 
tions agreed  that  'all  medical  schools  should 
now  .iccept  .is  a  goal  the  expansion  of  their 
collective  enrollments  to  a  level  that  permits 
all  qualified  applicants  to  be  admitted.  As 
a  nation  we  should  address  the  task  of  realiz- 
ing this  policy  goal  with  a  sense  of  great 
urgency, " 

We  recognize  that  this  noble  goal  cannot 
be  achieved  overnight.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, to  initiate  immediate  expansions  in  cer- 
tain existing  schools  and  to  take  action  to 
accelerate  the  establishment  of  new  schools. 
The  tailoring  of  innovative  experiments  that 
will  result  ill  tie  acceptance  of  more  quali- 
fied applicants  can  also  be  emphasized. 

In  Indiana,  for  example,  steps  are  being 
taken  to  provide  basic  science  training  in 
.selected  colleges  of  liberal  arts  so  that  in- 
creased numbers  of  applicants  can  be  taken 
into  the  second  or  third  years  of  the  medical 
school.  Experiments  along  this  line  are  es- 
p?r;,illy  promtsing  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  :mpediment  to  medical  school  matricula- 
tion exists  almost  entirely  in  the  first  year. 
It  IS  significantly  less  in  the  second  year  and 
almost  nonexistent  in  the  third.  Thus,  a  stu- 
dent who  has  completed  the  first  two  years 
of  medical  .school — whether  In  an  existing 
two-year  medical  school  or  in  an  undergrad- 
uate liberal  arts  college  which  provides  com- 
parable training — encounters  almost  no 
problem  in  completing  the  last  two  years 
of  medical  schools. 

The  recognition  of  the  acute  physician 
shortage  is  also  a  stimulating  reassessment 
of  the  length  of  medical  education  required 
before  a  physician  is  ready  to  practice  It 
is  possible  that  this  reassessment  will  result 
in  shortening  of  the  total  educational  ex- 
perience with  significant  portions  of  the 
medical  school  curriculum  assigned  to  un- 
dergraduate college  years,  while  the  medical 
school  becomes  a  center  of  teaching  primarily 
for  clinical  subjects 

Another  development  which  is  now  immi- 
nent is  a  shift  from  emphasis  on  research 
back  :o  teaching  It  is  obvious  that  the  large 
federal  appropriations  for  research  of  the  last 
15  years  have  resulted  in  a  seriovis  Imbalance 
between  research  and  teaching.  The  recent 
.^MA-sponsored  Commission  en  Research. 
recognizing  this  imbalance,  strongly  recom- 


mended that  federal  appropriations,  as  well  as 
other  sources  of  finances  for  operational  sup- 
port of  medical  schools,  be  markedly  In- 
creased This  recommendation  was  accepted 
by  the  AMA  House  of  Delegates. 

The  danger  of  possible  federal  control  of 
medical  education,  which  led  the  AMA  to  op- 
pose this  kind  of  subsidy  fcr  years,  still  re- 
mains—  but  the  acute  manpower  shortage 
forces  us  to  take  the  risk  Certainly  we  shall 
do  everything  possible,  while  supporting  in- 
creased federal  appropriations  tor  this  pur- 
pose to  promote  local  public  and  private 
financing  so  that  our  medical  schools  have 
pluralistic  support  from  multiple  sources. 

One  dividend  of  this  joint  working  rela- 
tionship between  the  AMA  and  AAMC  is  the 
salutary  impact  it  is  having  on  the  tradi- 
tional '  town-trown  conflict."  The  acute  physi- 
cian deficit  has  brought  the  academic  coni- 
inunlty  and  practicing  physicians  together 
in  a  program  that  requires  their  combined 
etfcrts  toward  a  coiiiiuoii  goal 

I  Hin  confident  that  this  program  will  suc- 
ceed A  climate  of  understanding  and  Joint 
purpose  will  direct  our  energies  and  mobilize 
our  resources  m  such  a  way  that  within  a 
few  years  all  qualified  young  men  and  women 
who  aspire  to  become  physicians  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  do  so  Some  of  them  will 
fail,  during  their  educational  experience  or 
subsequently  In  medical  practice.  But.  at 
least,  we  shall  have  ?iven  them  the  opportu- 
nity tr  compete,  and  to  succeed  or  fail  ac- 
cording to  their  inrllvidual  aptitudes 

MiLFORD  O  Rouse.  M  D. 


MUTUAL    FUND    PARTICIPATION    IN 
PROXY  FIGHTS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
the  Senate  passed  a  bill,  S.  510,  which  is 
designed  to  fill  a  gap  in  the  provisions  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to 
require  disclosure  in  connection  with  cor- 
poi-ate  takeovers.  The  bill  was  approved 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing aiid  Currency.  I  was  pleased  to  sup- 
port the  bill  and  to  work  toward  its  en- 
actment. 

I  recognize  how  important  it  is  that 
the  American  investing  public  have  full 
knowledge  and  information  concerning 
tender  offers  and  other  efforts  desigiicd 
to  change  the  management  of  American 
industry.  All  too  often  corporate  take- 
overs are  directed  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  corporation  and  its  shareholders  but 
rather  for  the  benefit  of  a  select  few. 
Indeed,  there  is  increasing  evidence  that 
the  Investment  Company  Act  is  also  be- 
ing used  in  conjunction  with  corporate 
takeover  bids.  This  is  an  abuse  of  the 
purpose  of  this  act.  Mutual  funds  are 
not  to  be  used  in  this  way. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  comments 
made  by  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ersliip  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  at  a  public  hearing  on  May  16, 
1968,  regarding  this  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
i  Mr.  Sparkm.^n  1  and  those  of  the  ranking 
minority  member  i  Mr.  Bennett  i  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

And  if  I  can  be  Just  a  little  more  explicit. 
I  want  to  say  this:  There  have  been  occur- 
rences over  the  last  year  or  two  that  have 
made  quite  an  impression  on  my  thinking 
with  reference  to  this  field  One  was  the 
speech  delivered  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  some  time  ago  about 


the  impact  on  the  stock  market  Institutional 
Investing. 

I  have  noted  over  the  hi&t  year  or  two  the 
prominent  part  that  the  use  of  mutual  luiuls 
has  been  made  to  play  in  proxy  fights  I  hope 
that  the  sljudy  will  certainly  go  into  this 
question — and  I  think  perhaps  this  Is  some- 
thing we  may  o\erlc>ok — as  to  whether  or  not 
the  good  of  the  shareholders  i.s  disregarded  in 
manipulating  mutual  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  sustaining  or  overthrowing  management 
of  u  particular  company. 

I  do  not  believe  that,  as  iinport.mt  a  part 
as  mutual  funds  play  in  our  economic  life 
and  with  the  many  thousands  of  share- 
holders, a  great  many  of  them  small  in- 
vestors, there  should  be  a  manipulation  of 
the  kind  that  I  fear  has  been. 

Senator  Bennett  I  am  concerned  about 
that  too.  I  .un  concerned  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  availability  of  mutual  fund  type 
of  investment  to  the  small  investor,  but  I 
agree  with  you.  once  those  funds  have  been 
gathered  together  to  create  more  power  than 
the  small  investor  would  ha\e.  I  don't  think 
they  should  be  manipulated  either  for  or 
against  the  management  of  a  particular 
company,  without  regard  to  tiie  shareholders 
of  thiit  company. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr  President.  I  commend 
my  olloagues  for  these  .statements,  and 
I  wish  to  as.soc;ate  myself  with  thcni.  I 
hope  that  the  bill  that  we  have  already 
passed  in  the  Senate— S.  510 — will  be 
approved  by  the  House  of  Represent.i- 
tives  soon. 
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THE  CANADIAN  AUTOMOTIVE 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Ca- 
nadian Automotive  Agreement  has  now 
been  in  effect  for  more  than  3  years.  Tlic 
President's  .second  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  operation  of  the  agree- 
ment has  now  been  received,  albeit  tar- 
dily. The  President's  report.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, demonstrably  illustrates  how  un- 
wise the  U.S.  commitment  under  the 
agreement  has  been.  From  a  trade  sur- 
plus with  Canada  in  the  automotive 
cateeory — vehicles  including  cars,  trucks, 
and  buses  and  part.s — of  S578.3  million 
in  calendar  year  1964  our  Canadian 
aut.omotive  trade  surplus  has  diminished 
to  S285.8  million  in  calendar  year  1967 
or  a  reduction  in  excess  of  50  percent  in 
the  third  year  in  which  the  agreement 
has  been  in  force.  This.  Mr.  President, 
after  assurances  from  administration 
representatives  at  the  time  Finance 
Committee  hearings  were  held  on  imple- 
menting legislation  to  this  agreement 
that  our  automotive  export  surplus 
would  not  be  curtailed.  I  recall  those 
hearings  veiT  well  Mr.  President  and  I 
recall  Assistant  Secretai-y  of  the  Treas- 
ury Trued  s  statement  that  utider  the 
agreement  we  would  "maintain  our  pres- 
ent sizable  surplus  with  Canada  in  auto- 
motive trade."  I  did  not  join  with  the 
majority  of  my  colleagues  en  that  com- 
mittee in  referring  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion favorably  to  the  full  Senate;  I  do 
know,  Mr.  President,  as  the  majority  re- 
port evidences,  that  it  was  upon  such 
representations  that  my  colleagues  on 
that  committee  favorably  reported  the 
legislation. 

Under  the  agreement  neither  country  is  a 
loser;  both  are  winners.  By  the  Treasury 
computations  both  nations  will  share  in  the 
expanded  trade  in  such  proportions  that  our 


favorable  balance  of  trade  will  not  be  dis- 
rupted over  the  period  covered  by  the  letters 
tif  underuiking.  Such  a  result  of  a  trade 
agreement  is  truly  tinique.  Oenerally  one 
p.uty  or  the  other  must  suffer  an  unfavorable 
.shift  in  trade  patterns  By  this  agreement  we 
will  avoid  an  tinfavorable  shift  in  our  ex- 
port trade.  P.  13-14.  Report  of  the  Finance 
Committee  on  the  .Automotive  Products 
Trade  Act  of  1965. 

I  have  prepared  a  table  which  shows,  on 
a  comparison  basis  for  the  years  1961 
throuah  1967  inclusive,  the  severity  with 


which  the  agreement  has  adversely 
effected  our  balance  of  payments.  The 
table  is  a  combination,  in  part,  of  table 
II.  page  10  of  the  Finance  Committee 
report  on  the  agreement  dated  Septem- 
brr  27.  1965,  and  which  shows  United 
States-Canadian  automotive  trade  for 
the  calendar  years  1961  to  1964  inclusive, 
and  table  14.  page  52  of  the  President's 
report  which,  niter  alia,  provides  the 
same  information  for  the  years  1965  to 
1967,  inclusive.  This  table  is  as  follows: 


the  agreement  and  his  recommendations 
prior  to  September  1.  1968,  that  he  take 
full  accouiit  of  this  severe  reduction  in 
our  automotive  trade  surplus  with  Can- 
ada and  that  he  take  such  measures  as 
are  necessai'y  to  i-everse  the  situation  in- 
cluding, if  necessary,  the  givmg  of  the 
notice  required  to  withdraw  the  United 
States  from  the  acrreemcnt. 


us    AUTOMOTIVE  TRADE  WITH  CANADA 
|ln  millions  ol  U  S.  dollars| 


1961 

1962 

1963 

26.9 

16.3 

497.7 

1964 

1965 

1966 

275.6 

83.6 

952.1 

1967 

U  S  exports: 

Passenger  cars 

Trucks,  buses,  and  chassis. . 

Parts  and  accessories    . . 

45.2 

23.2 

311.8 

50.2 

19.2 

330.1 

43.4 

15.2 

393.4 

114,0 

45.4 
700.5 

563.0 

138.» 

1.099.9 

Total... 

380.2 

.6 

.2 
6.9 

399.6 

.8 

.3 

8.4 

541.0 

.8 

16 
18.8 

654.0 

18.9 

4.7 

52.2 

860.0 

1.311.4 

1.801.2 

U  S  imports: 

Passenger  cars 

Trucks,  buses,  and  chassis.. 

Paris  and  accessories 

84.1 
23.7 
94.0 

370.7 
158.3 
315.2 

818.0 
269.9 
427.5 

Total 

......           7.7 

372.5 

9.5 

21.4 
519.6^ 

75.7 

201.8 

844.1 
467.2 

1.515.4 

Total,  US.  net  exports.. 

390.1 

578.3 

658.1 

285.8 

While  it  is  apparent.  Mr.  President, 
that  our  automotive  exports  to  Canada 
have  increased  by  275  percent — compar- 
ing 1964  to  1967 — our  automotive  im- 
ports from  Canada  have  increased  by 
2.000  percent  with  a  resultant  decrease 
in  our  Canadian  automotive  trade  sur- 
plus of  more  than  50  percent! 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  for  the  en- 
actment of  enabling  legislation  to  the 
.Agreement — the  Agreement  itself  was  an 
Executive  Agreement  which  was  not 
latified  by  the  Senate  but  the  enabling 
legislation  was  in  substance  a  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Agreement — was  because  the 
Canadian  Government  in  1963  had  uni- 
laterally undertaken  to  remit  tariffs  in 
order  to  stimulate  Canadian  automotive 
exports.  The  Agreement  and  the  corre- 
.-ponding  legislative  implementation,  the 
.-Automotive  Products  Trade  Act  of  1965, 
was  the  reasoned  compromi.se  our  Gov- 
ernment sought  in  the  face  of  the  Cana- 
dian illegal  and  unilateral  remission 
scheme.  As  Senators  Ribicoff  and  Gore 
and  myself  stated  in  our  minority  views 
to  the  Finance  Committee  report  on  the 
enabling  legislation: 

■With  regard  to  our  balance  of  payments, 
the  .'Assistant  Secretary  of  International  Af- 
fairs for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Hon- 
orable Merlyn  N.  Trued,  testified  that  in  1964 
we  had  a  favorable  trade  surplus  with  Canada 
of  S581  million.  He  further  testified  that 
under  this  agreement,  we  would  retain  that 
surplus,  i.e.,  in  1968  our  trade  surplus  is  es- 
timated to  be.  under  the  agreement.  $580 
million.  He  failed  to  say  that  it  is  estimated 
that,  had  the  Canadians  been  persuaded  to 
drop  their  illegal  tariff  remission  scheme. 
our  trade  surplus  with  Canada  would  have 
reached  $841  million  by  1968.  Further,  had  we 
done  nothing  at  all  in  the  face  of  their  remis- 
sion .scheme,  our  surplus  would  have  been 
*650  million. 

In  other  words,  from  a  balance  of  payments 
point  of  view,  in  protesting  the  drop  from 
>850  million  to  $650  million,  the  State  De- 
partment negotiated  us  down  to  $580  million. 

In  short.  Mr.  President  we  have  gone 
from  a  S650  milUon  trade  surplus— giv- 
ing full  consideration  to  the  effect  of  the 


illegal  Canadian  remission  scheme — to  a 
trade  surplus  of  only  S285.8  million. 

This  Agreement  was  sold  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  free  trade.  In  fact,  Mr. 
President,  the  Agreement  as  we  noted 
in  our  minority  views  "is  the  antithesis 
of  free  trade  "  Their  is  no  removal  of 
tariffs  generally  but  only  for  a  few  chosen 
automobile  manufacturers  The  Agree- 
ment and  the  implementing  Icgis'ation 
is  class  legislation  of  the  worst  order. 

To  quote  again  from  the  minority 
views  to  the  Finance  Committees  report 
on  the  implementing  Ip.gislation ; 

Tlae  Canadian  duty  on  American  automo- 
biles is  not  romoveci.  A  dealer  in  Montana 
or  Maine  cannot  sell  duty-free  across  the 
border  in  Canada  Only  an  automobile  manu- 
facturer can  import  into  Canada  free  of  the 
17'  ,  percent  Canadian  tariff.  Not  only  that, 
It  must  be  a  qualified  manufacturer:  i.e., 
one  who  has  iirovlded  satisfactory  commit- 
ments to  the  Canadian  Government. 

U.S.  duties  are  not  lowered  for  the  benefit 
of  everyone.  Parts  may  be  Imported  duty  free 
only  if  they  are  going  to  an  autamobile 
manufacturer  The  dealer  or  supplier  who 
would  attempt  to  .sell  Canadian  made  parts 
to  automobile  supply  stores  or  automobile 
repair  busine.sses.  or  directly  to  American 
consumers,  must  still  pay  the  tariff. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  held  to 
the  view  that  the  removal  of  barriers  to 
trade  through  equitable  and  reciprocal 
concession  is  a  valid  and  important  prin- 
ciple in  the  promotion  of  commerce  be- 
tweeir  nations. 

The  concessions  in  the  Canadian 
agreement  are  neither  equitable  nor  re- 
ciprocal. What  has  been  hailed  as  "the 
most  successful  bilateral  trade  arrange- 
ment in  Canadian  history  "  is  conversely 
one  of  the  worst  for  the  United  States 
and  the  American  people.  The  real  bcne- 
ficianes  of  the  agreement  are  a  chosen 
few  automobile  manufacturers.  America 
has  gained  nothing  but  a  severe  reduc- 
tion of  a  balance-of-payments  surplus 
we  can  ill  afford. 

I  would  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mits his  special  report  to  Congress  on 


CRIME.  RIOTS.  AND  THE  MARCH  ON 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
the  following  news  stories  in  the  Record: 
An  article  by  Monroe  W  Karmin. 
titled  "Poor  People's  Campairn  Attempts 
To  Overcome  Confusion.  Gain  Aims" ; 

An  article  which  appeared  in  today's 
Washington  Post  titled  "Poor  Push  Pro- 
test— Many  Leave  Camp": 

A  Washington  Post  stoi-y  of  today  titled 
"Fauntroy  A.sks  Colleges  1o  Aid  Poor 
Campaign" : 

A  story  m  today  s  Evening  Star  by  Lee 
Plor  tit'cd  "Chalk  P.e.iects  Scrip  Plan  for 
Night  Buses  ": 

A  story  by  Donald  Smith  in  today's 
Evening  Star  tiikd  "Abernathy  Sleeps  at 
Camp": 

An  Evening  Star  a;  tide  of  today  titled 
•Fifteen  More  Hurt  in  Lou'sville  Racial 
Strife":  and 

A  story  in  today's  Evening  Star  titled 

"Tent  City  Half  Empty  as  Sun  Retui-ns." 

There   beinp;   no   ob.iection   the   items 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journ.il.  May  29.  19C8| 
Stuivibonc  Crus.^ders — Poor  People's  Cam- 
I'.AicN  Attempts  To  Overcome  Confusion, 
Gain  Aims — Abernathy  Seeks  Aid  From 
Aspirants  for  White  House;  a  New  Real- 
ism Is  Evident— Mud.  Violence,  and  Low 
Morale 

(  By  Monroe  W.  Karmin  t 
Washington. — The    Poor    People's    Cam- 
paign, mired  in  misfortune  and  mismanage- 
ment, is  groping  for  success  via  an  old  and 
trusted  strategy. 

It's  called  the  "devil"  formula  and  derives 
from  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conferences  successful  use  in  the  South  of 
selected  enemies,  such  ;ts  Police  Chief  Eu- 
gene (Bull)  Connor  and  his  dogs  in  Alabama, 
to  generate  wide  public  support  Now  the 
Rev.  Ralph  Abernathy  of  SCLC  and  his  ad- 
visers are  ready  to  try  to  apply  the  theory, 
in  modifted  form,  to  Presidential  politics. 

The  Idea  is  to  haunt  White  House  aspirants 
with  the  specter  of  being  cast  as  villains  un- 
sympathetic to  the  poor  peoples  national 
alms.  The  strategy  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion— as  vet  far  from  proven— that  there  Is 
enough  public  support  for  the  Poor  Peoples 
Campaign  to  persuade  the  candidates,  espe- 
cially the  Democrats,  to  pay  heed. 

The  opening  gambit  was  Mr.  .'^bernathy's 
televised  statement  that.  In  a  departure  from 
past  SCLC  policy,  "it  may  become  necessary 
this  vear  for  us  to  support"  a  candidate  "if 
we  can  find  one  that  will  come  forth  with 
a  real  program  to  deal  with  poverty."  Clearly, 
support  for  one  candidate  could  easily  mean 
condemnation  for  another. 

This  has  been  followed,  in  a  move  not  yet 
made  public,  by  telegrams  inviting  the  lead- 
ing Presidential  contenders  to  visit  the  poor 
people's  muddy  campsite  and  proclaim  their 
intentions  to  the  thousands  of  rain-drenched 
poor  who  have  settled  here  in  Resurrection 
City"  to  dramatize  their  plight  to  the  na- 
tion's decision-makers 
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GETTING    AT    JOHNSON    INDIRECTLy 

Though  dispatched  to  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  the  telegrams  clearly  are  di- 
rected at  the  competition  within  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  SCLC  expects  that  Sen.  Ken- 
nedy may  pronvlse  them  the  most,  but  their 
real  Intent  is  to  threaten  Vice  President 
Humphrey  with  the  •devil"  specter.  In  this 
fashion,  they  hope  to  provoke  President 
Johnson  to  come  to  Mr.  Humphrey's  old  by 
offering  some  plums  for  the  poor  people. 

What  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  manag- 
ers apfwirently  would  like  Is  something  of 
this  sort: 

A  formal  invitation  to  the  White  House, 
the  presentation  of  a  Presidential  package 
of  actions  (even  if  it  is  only  a  dressed-up 
collection  of  what  Federal  agencies  already 
are  prepared  to  do),  a  pledge  of  more  help 
to  come  and.  most  important,  some  wnrm 
words  to  serve  as  a  victorious  Justification 
for  the  big  pilgrimage  to  Washington  that 
now  appears  teetering  on  the  brink  of  failure. 

No  one  knows  whether  Mr.  Johnson  will 
be  so  accommodating;  at  a  press  conference 
yesterday,  he  avoided  direct  comment  on  the 
poor  people's  camp-in.  saying  only  that  the 
Administration  Is  making  Tather  substantial 
progrees"  in  Congress  on  proposed  social  leg- 
islation costing  578  billion. 

But  SCLC  strategists,  as  they  see  It,  have 
carefully  left  the  President  an  opening.  De- 
spite Mr.  Aljernathy's  statement  that  he  plans 
eventually  to  take  the  [xxjr  people's  problem 
to  the  Wliite  House  "directly  or  indirectly.  " 
there  has  been  no  real  attempt  yet  to  embar- 
rass Mr.  Johnson— no  picketing  of  the  White 
House,  for  Instance.  And.  Mr.  Abernathy.  un- 
like the  late  Martin  Luther  King,  has  re- 
frained from  harping  on  the  Vietnam  war. 

TAKING    CREDrr 

In  the  SCLC  Wew.  a  friendly  gesture  by 
LBJ  would  be  the  Icing  on  the  cake  expected 
from  Congress,  which — the  tough  public  talk 
notwithstanding — is  not  a  very  rich  cake  at 
all.  "The  name  of  the  game  is  to  take  credit 
for  what  happens,"  explains  an  insider,  "even 
If  it  was  going  to  happen  anyway." 

That's  precisely  what  SCLC  intends  to  do 
on  Capitol  Hill,  though  the  poor  people's 
strategists  hope  that  the  worried  Presiden- 
tial candidates  will  prod  their  Congressional 
allies  to  produce  more  legislation  than  might 
otherwise  'nave  emerged 

At  the  very  least,  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign managers  expect  Congress  to  enact  a 
major  housing  bill  and  to  appropriate  funds 
for  the  Model  Cities  and  rent  supplement 
programs.  The  poor  people  will  claim  credit 
for  these  actions.  They  are  also  ready  to  ac- 
cept other  evidence  of  legislative  progress 
even  without  final  action  this  year;  such 
evidence  might  include  Senate  approval  of  a 
big  public  Job  bill,  and  any  movement  on  a 
guaranteed  income  proposal,  both  of  which 
are  at  least  possible. 

The  point  is  that,  in  private,  the  p)Oor 
people's  strategists  are  more  realistic  than 
the  public  rhetoric  would  indicate,  "Very 
low-keyed  and  reasonable,"  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Abernathy  pitch  given  by  one 
who  has  attended  private  meetings  between 
poor  people's  leaders  and  Congressional  rep- 
resentatives. What  the  SCLC  seems  to  want 
Is  a  respectable  box  score  on  Capitol  Hill, 
plus  some  White  House  action  to  present  as 
success  on  'Solidarity  Day."  June  19.  That  is 
the  day  thousands  of  poor  people's  support- 
ers are  scheduled  to  come  to  Washington  for 
a  one-day  demonstration. 

THE   CROWN   OF  StTCCESS 

If  much  or  all  of  this  happens,  the  tliou- 
sands  of  campers  in  Resurrecuou  City  here 
will  pull  up  stakes.  They  may  well  curse 
Congress  as  niggardly,  promise  to  come  back 
for  more  and  break  up  into  smaller  groups 
that  would  dog  the  August  political  conven- 
tions and  the  autumn  campaigns.  But  they 
will  leave  Washington. 

Mr.  Abernathy's  talk  about  remaining  in 
the  capital   for   "years "   Is  mostly   bombast. 


For  a  variety  of  reasons,  he  wants  to  depart 
Washington  on  or  about  June  '9  wearing  the 
crown  of  success.  He  needs  an  appearance  of 
quick  \ictory  to  establish  himself  as  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  murdered  Mr.  King.  He 
knows  he  can  better  manage  small  groups  of 
well-dlsclpUned  followers  at  the  political 
conventions  and  during  the  political  cam- 
paigns than  he  can  control  the  thousands  of 
poor  people  in  Resurrection  City.  .And  the 
Washington  campaign  has  so  totally  pre- 
occupied SCLC  that  its  other  activities,  in- 
cluding voter  registration  and  literacy  proj- 
ects, have  lagged. 

"SCLC  would  like  to  get  out  of  here  by 
June  19.  but  they  have  to  have  something 
to  take  back  with  them,"  says  a  friend  of  the 
organization.  "They've  got  to  have  a  basket 
of  gains."  And  the  wheels  are  turning  to  help 
All  that  basket. 

When  Agriculture  Secretary  OrvlUe  Free- 
man, In  response  to  a  poor  people's  demand, 
announced  that  surplus  food  would  be  dis- 
tributed to  hundreds  of  counties  not  cov- 
ered by  the  Government's  food  sUimp  plan, 
the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  an  SCLC  lleutentant. 
rejected  the  overture  as  insufficient.  "Free- 
man's more  concerned  with  balancing  his 
economy  than  balancing  your  stomachs," 
Mr.  Jackson  told  his  followers.  But  Mr.  Aber- 
nathy. on  television  last  weekend,  labeled  the 
Freeman  move  "a  magnificent  accomplish- 
ment for  the  Poor  People's  Campaign." 

The  need  to  depart  Washington  with  dig- 
nity is  made  all  the  more  imperative  by  the 
disarray  that  now  afflicts  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign. 

Item:  Though  Mr.  Abernathy  embraces 
the  King  doctrine  of  nonviolence.  Resurrec- 
tion City  is  trembling  with  violence  or 
threats  of  it.  Hundreds  of  young  toughs  from 
Northern  ghettos  have  had  to  be  shipped 
home.  A  white  workman  was  beaten;  a  white 
news  photographer  was  assaulted;  other 
whites  have  been  threatened.  Some  young- 
sters have  wandered  off  to  disrupt  District  of 
Columbia  schools.  The  situation  compelled 
a  public  apology  from  SCLC.  "We  tried  to 
bring  here  representatives  of  the  full  range 
of  poverty,  "  explained  the  Rev  Andrew 
Young,  a  high  official  of  SCLC,  "and  I  guess 
we  were  too  successful." 

Item;  A  key  tactic  In  the  nonviolent  strat- 
egy Is  to  achieve  symbolic  arrests  to  drama- 
tize the  plight  of  the  arrested  and  the  hard- 
heartedness  of  those  ordering  the  arrests; 
indeed,  18  demonstrators  were  arrested  last 
week  when  they  marched  up  to  Capitol  Hill 
to  seek  an  audience  with  Chairman  Wilbur 
Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee (accused  by  the  poor  people  of  "keep- 
ing us  In  slavery"  by  promoting  restrictive 
welfare  legislation).  Yet  this  "symbolic"  ar- 
rest w.is  not  supposed  to  happen  at  all;  the 
antl-MUls  protest  was  organized  not  by  SCLC 
but  by  an  outside  supporter — George  Wiley, 
president  of  the  National  Welfare  Rights 
Organization,  who  took  command  of  a  group 
of  Resurrection  City  residents  that  was  sup- 
posed to  visit  Capitol  Hill  as  an  observation 
team.  "It  was  a  wrong  arrest  of  the  wTong 
people  at  the  wrong  time."  confides  a  cam- 
paign Insider. 

Item;  SCLC's  decision  to  state  Its  legisla- 
tive goals  mostly  In  generalities  has  left  the 
campaign's  Capitol  Hill  friends  in  a  dither. 
Congressional  liberals  have  created  an  in- 
formal committee  to  find  out  precisely  what 
the  Abernathy  g^oup  wants.  Efforts  to  clari- 
fy the  situation  have  not  been  especially 
successful.  To  one  meeting  with  leeislative 
staffers,  SCLC  sent  the  Rev.  James  Bevel,  an 
expert  in  non-violence  who,  according  to  a 
friend,  "doesn't  know  a  damn  thing  about 
legislation." 

MUD    AND    GARBAGE 

Bad  weather  has  compounded  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign,  Days  of 
rain  have  turned  Resurrection  City  from 
parkland  to  a  mudhcle.  Garbage  disposal  is 
a  problem;  health  dangers  are  feared;  camp 


morale  is  sagging;  tensions  are  rising.  Hun- 
dreds of  campers  had  to  be  evacuated  to 
Washington  churches.  Mr.  Abernathy.  who 
has  pledged  to  move  into  Resurrection  City, 
never  has;  he  stays  at  a  Washington  motel. 

Now  reports  of  high-level  dissension  af- 
fecting the  campaign  are  circulating.  To  in- 
sure the  success  of  Solidarity  Day  (postponed 
from  Memorial  Day  to  June  19  because  of 
"problems  of  logistics"),  Mr.  Abernathy  has 
called  in  Bayard  Rustln,  director  of  the  A. 
Philip  Randolph  Institute  in  New  York  and 
organizer  of  the  1963  civil  rights  march  liere. 

As  his  price  for  helping  out,  Mr.  Rustln  Is 
reported  insisting  that  the  Abernathy  group 
narrow  its  goals  to  the  "clear  and  possible" 
and  that  he  be  given  a  say  in  deciding  these 
goals.  Some  SCLC  strategists  fear  that  Mr. 
Rustin's  entry  may  be  the  beginning  of  a 
takeover  bid  that  may  shunt  Mr.  Abernathy 
aside. 

Much  of  the  current  confusion  can  be 
traced  to  the  April  assassination  of  Mr.  King. 
The  murder  and  funeral  prevented  the  At- 
lanta-based SCLC  leaders  from  moving  into 
Washington  until  Just  before  the  first  poor 
people's  contingent  was  to  arrive  in  Resur- 
rection City. 

But  a  good  deal  of  the  disorder  can  be  at- 
tributed to  Mr.  Abernathy's  uncertainty  in 
the  role  of  commander-in-chief  and  to  his 
groping  effort  to  abide  by  the  principles  of 
Mr.  King  but  also  establish  himself  as  a 
leader  in  his  own  right.  When  Mr.  Abernathy 
threatens  to  'raise  hell"  to  "turn  things  up- 
side down"  and  to  "disrupt"  the  processes  of 
Government,  the  result  has  been  to  stiffen 
white  resistance  to  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign and  to  arouse  some  elements  of  his 
Negro  public  to  unwelcome  and  unintended 
belligerence. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  29.   19681 

Poor  Pt-sh    Protest:   Many  Leave  Camp 

About  150  Poor  People's  Campaign  demon- 
strators swarmed  into  the  main  foyer  of  the 
Agriculture  Department  yesterday  while 
their  leaders  played  a  delicate  verbal  tug- 
of-war  wnth  Government  officials  and  nar- 
rowly averted  arrest. 

The  confrontation  came  while  the  C.im- 
paitrners'  Resurrection  City  reeled  under  new 
torrential  rains,  and  1200  to  1500  persons 
were  evacuated  to  churches  and  other  dry 
shelter. 

Tlie  demonstrators,  led  by  the  Campaign 
chief,  the  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy, 
arrived  at  the  Agriculture  Department  at 
1:35  p.m.  in  a  driving  rain  and  asked  to  eat 
in  the  Department's  cafeteria. 

Tliey  were  stopped  at  the  door  by  Assist- 
ant Agriculture  Secretary  Joseph  M,  Robert- 
son who  said  they  could  not  be  admitted 
until  they  settled  a  8292.66  bill  for  meals  the 
demonstrators  had  eaten  there  Monday, 

Tlie  demonstrators  objected  noisily, 
Robertson  agreed  to  discuss  the  bill  pri- 
vately with  a  six-member  delegation  led  by 
Mr.  Abernathy  while  the  others  waited  out- 
side. 

The  delegation  disappeared  into  the  build- 
ing while  the  remaining  demonstrators 
began  to  clap  and  sing  freedom  songs  in  the 
rain.  Within  minutes,  however,  they  started 
into  the  foyer  of  the  building,  some  shout- 
ing sarcastically  that  they  needed  to  "go  to 
the  rest  room." 

Metropolitan  Policemen  and  Agriculture 
Department  building  guards  moved  about 
inside  but  did  not  restrain  the  demonstra- 
tors. Robertson  emerged  from  the  private 
meeting  and  warned  leaders  to  clear  the 
building  or  face  arrest. 

Nobody  budged.  Robertson  conferred 
briefly  with  Mr.  Abernathy  and  the  Rev. 
Jesse  Jackson,  another  Campaign  leader, 
and  then  agreed  to  let  the  demonstrators 
stay  inside  while  he  resumed  private  talks 
with  the  six-member  delegation. 

The  crowd  shouted  "soul  fxiwer"  and  some 
sat  or  lay  on  the  floor  and  began  waiting. 
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At  about  2:20  p  m..  the  meeting  broke  up 
and  Mr.  Jackson  told  the  crowd  that  Robert- 
son "tricked"  them  by  delaying  them  with 
discussions  until  the  cafetrla  had  closed  at 
2  p.m. 

•We  came  here  and  found  not  an  abun- 
dance of  food."  he  said,  "but  an  abundance 
of  bigots."  The  crowd  cheered  when  he  vowed 
to  return  regularly  to  the  Department  "until 
we  eat" 

He  .=aid  he  paid  Robertson  the  $292.66  bill 
from  Monday  and  was  prepared  to  pay  for 
yesterday's  cafeteria  costs,  but  "we  were 
still  turned  a'way." 

"We  came  here  because  we  were  hungry," 
said  Mr.  Abernathy.  "This  Is  our  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  it  Is  owned  by  us,  and 
yet  we  have  been  turned  away  in  the  cold." 

The  crowd  then  returned  by  bus  to  Resur- 
rection City,  the  plywood  shanty  town  near 
the  Lincoln  Memorial.  Campaign  leaders 
have  focused  demonstrations  at  the  Agri- 
culture Department  because  they  feel  its 
food  distribution  program  to  the  poor  Is 
In.adequate. 

CAMPERS    EVACUATED 

The  15-acre  encampment  in  West  Potomac 
Park  was  In  sodden  disarray  yesterday.  At 
least  half  the  camp's  2400  resident.s  were 
evacuated.  The  large  blue  circus  tent  that 
served  as  the  City's  kitchen  and  dining 
hall  collapsed  early  yesterday  in  the  strong 
wind  and  heavy  rain.  A  makeshift  kitchen 
was  set  up  in  a  smaller  tent. 

Several  low-lying  spots  were  flooded  wlh 
up  to  six  Inches  of  water,  and  a  number  of 
shanties  were  abandoned. 

Much  of  the  ground  was  transformed  Into 
deep,  soupy  mud.  Relentless  rains  kept  per- 
sons Inside  their  frail,  unheated  shanties. 

The  evacuees,  most  of  them  women  and 
children,  th^  aged  and  sick,  "were  taken  both 
to  private  homes  and  to  churches  in  the 
Washington  area  where  they  are  expected  to 
remain  until  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  Rev.  Howard  Stone  Anderson,  pastor 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church.  10th 
and  G  sts.  nw.,  said  the  first  major  con- 
tlneent  of  evacuees,  about  450,  had  been 
taken  to  his  church  by  bus  late  Monday 
night. 

He  said  they  had  not  spent  the  night  at 
the  church,  but  had  been  assigned  there  to 
private  families  who  had  volunteered  to  take 
them  in. 

Other  groups  went  to  Calvary  Episcopal, 
Holy  Comforter,  Capitol  Hill  Presbyterian, 
?t  Augustine  Episcopal  and  Mount  Moriah 
Baptist  churches,  as  well  as  the  Washington 
City  Church  of  the  Brethren.  Friendship 
.Settlement  House  and  the  William  Penn 
Quaker  Meeting  House. 

The  Rev.  Tom  Toroshian,  one  of  the  co- 
ordinators of  the  evacuation  to  churches, 
said  the  response  of  the  chvirch  community 
to  the  call  for  aid  had  been  "splendid." 

Mr,  Toroshian  said  he  had  a  list  of  addi- 
tional churches  that  were  "standing  by,"  to 
feed  and  shelter,  or  offer  brief,  drying-out 
hospitality  to  the  Campaigners  as  needed. 

In  a  morning  press  briefing,  Mr.  Jackson 
acknowledged  that  many  persons  have  left 
the  campaign  becatise  of  the  discouraging 
weather. 

But  he  described  this  as  a  "divine  separat- 
ing system."  causing  those  ]>ersons  with  "no 
real  sense  of  purpose"  to  leave  and  creating 
"new  strength"  among  those  remaining. 

""Some  Just  honestly  can't  cut  it,"  he  said. 
"But  for  many  of  us  it's  a  matter  of  going 
for  broke." 

He  accused  the  Agriculture  Department  of 
failing  to  release  enough  surplus  food  to 
needy  persons  and  said  It  has  not  helped  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign  In  any  way. 

A  Department  spokesman  said  yesterday 
that  the  Department  issued  23.080  pounds  of 
basic  foodstuffs,  such  as  flour,  canned  meat, 
powdered  milk  and  cheese,  on  May  17  to  be 
distributed  to  campaigners  by  the  D.C.  Wel- 
fare Department. 


Joseph  B.  Danzansky.  chairman  of  the  ad 
hoc  food  committee  of  the  Urban  Coalition. 
estimated  another  $50,000  Is  needed  to  feed 
the  marchers  until  June  16,  the  expiration 
date  of  the  National  Parks  Service  permit 
allowing  them  in  West  Potomac  Park. 

There  were  indications  yesterday  that 
there  may  be  action  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  on  legislation  to  prevent  any  ex- 
tension of  the  permit. 

The  House  Public  Works  Committee  has 
already  approved,  but  is  holding  a  bill  that 
would  throw  the  Campaigners  out  of  the 
Park  and  limit  them  to  parkland  east  of  the 
Anacostia  River  In  the  District  after  June  16. 

There  were  suggestions  yesterday  that  the 
Committee  might  even  try  to  prevent  "camp- 
ins"  on  any  parkland  In  the  District. 

ARRESTS   NOT   INTENDED 

At  another  point  yesterday,  Mr.  Abernathy 
told  reporters  that  the  Campaigners  who 
marched  to  Capitol  Hill  last  Thursday  In  a 
welfare  legislation  den.onstration  liad  not 
intended  to  provoke  arrests.  Capitol  police 
arrested   18. 

The  Campaign  still  has  not  reached  the 
stage  of  possible  civil  disobedience,  he  said. 
The  Campaigners  were  arrested  after  they 
refused  to  stop  singing  near  the  Ixjngworth 
House  Office  Building  on  police  orders. 

The  demonstration  was  led  by  George 
Wiley,  director  of  the  National  Welfare  Rights 
Organization.  No  hlgh-rankinc;  officials  of 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference, which  is  sponsoring  the  Campaign, 
were  present. 

"Unfortunate  arrests  took  place,"  Mr. 
Abernathy,  president  of  SCLC,  said,  "because 
I  was  not  there." 

Mr.  Abernathy  and  Reies  Tljerlna,  fiery 
Spanish-speaking  militant  from  New  Mexico, 
met  for  a  Joint  press  conference  late  yester- 
day and  voiced  disapproval  of  a  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision  upholding  the  state  of 
Washington  conviction  of  24  Indians  who 
staged  a  "fish-in"  to  assert  their  rights  to  fish 
In  w^hat  they  consider  their  ancestral  waters. 

Mr.  Abernathy  described  it  as  "another  at- 
tempt to  deny  citizens  their  right  to  sur- 
vival. We  live  in  a  country  controlled  by 
racists  .  .  .  who  now  even  deny  the  right  to 
fish   in   God's  waters." 

Pounding  a  table  at  the  press  conference  In 
Hawthorne  School,  501  I  st.  sw.,  Tijerina  said. 
"The  Supreme  Court  is  in  contempt  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Note. — This  story  was  assemhled  by  Paul 
W.  Valentine  and  is  based  on  reports  by  him. 
Bernadette  Carey,  Willard  Clapton  Jr.  and 
Jean  .if.  White. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  29,  1968] 

FArNTROY  Asks  Colleges  To  Aid  Poor 
Campaign 

The  Rev.  Walter  E.  Pauntroy,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Washington  City  Council,  said 
yesterday  he  had  .asked  the  presidents  of 
universities  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
reconsider  the  ban  on  the  use  of  dormitories 
and  classrooms  by  students  coming  to  the 
District  for  the  Poor  People's  Campaign. 

His  action  came  in  response  to  a  request 
from  17  Georgetown  University  students  who 
complained  that  the  use  of  University  space 
was  being  denied  by  the  Consortium  of  Uni- 
versities. 

Mr.  Fauntroy  Is  local  head  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  the  spon- 
sor of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign. 

William  Preanor.  SCLC's  coordinator  here 
for  university  students,  said  American  and 
Howard  Universities  had  opened  some  of 
their  ficilities  lor  the  use  of  incon^ing  stu- 
dents. 

Joseph  Gerson,  a  Georgetown  senior  and 
spokesman  for  the  student  group,  said  more 
than  5000  students  were  expected  during  the 
next  two  weeks  and  that  about  500  already 
were  here. 


(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 
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Chalk     Re.iects     Scrip     Plan     for     Night 

Buses-  Says    Proposal   Would   Eliminate 

Company     Demands    Protection 
I  By  Lee  Flor) 

O  Roy  Chalk,  president  of  the  D  C  Transit 
System  has  rejected  a  proposed  compromise 
which  would  have  restored  night  bus  serv- 
ice tu  Washington. 

In  a  statement  released  today.  Chalk  said 
the  real  problem  here  with  bus  service  Is 
with  crime  and  not  over  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Amalgamated  Transit  Union 
( ATU )  and  his  bus  companies 

He  went  on  to  criticize  ATU  and  public 
officials  for  not  giving  the  bus  company  the 
support  he  feels  it  deserves 

The  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Tran.sit  Authority  proposed  yesterday  that 
Chalk  permit  his  drivers  to  take  buses  on 
the  streets  at  night  without  the  money  for 
making  change  which  has  attracted  holdup 
men.  In  place  of  the  change,  the  transit 
commission  argued  that  drivers  could  Issue 
scrip,  or  tickets,  and  the  riders  could  turn 
the  tickets  in  to  receive  their  change  during 
daylight  hours. 

Chalk  said  this  was  so  impractical  "It 
would  also  eliminate  the  company  and  Itt 
ability  to  function,'" 

coubt  move  voted 

In  another  development,  the  United  Plan- 
ning Organization  voted  in  a  closed  meeting 
last  night  to  go  to  court  to  force  DC. 
transit  to  resume  night  service. 

The  trustees  of  UPO,  the  local  antipoverty 
agency,  voted  unanimously  in  lavor  of  seek- 
ing a  court  Injunction  against  the  transit 
company,  the  union  and  the  transit  com- 
mission to  require  that  buses  operate  at 
night. 

UPO  Director  Wiley  A.  Branton  urged  last 
week  that  bus  tokens  be  placed  on  sale  In 
drug  stores,  bars  and  other  places  open  at 
night  so  that  bus  drivers  would  iiot  have  to 
carry  change  As  a  long-range  measure.  Bran- 
ton  urged  that  the  city  consider  t.iking  over 
the  transit  system  on  a  permanent- ha.^i.s  and 
the  providing  of  free  public  transportation. 

REACTION  TO  CHALK 

George  Avery,  chairman  of  the  transit  au- 
thority, said  this  morning  he  had  received  the 
Chalk  reaction  and  had  been  discussing  it 
with  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  George  G.  Hlgglns. 
the  District's  negotiator  In  the  dispute. 

Avery  said.  "We're  considering  now  what  to 
do." 

George  W.  Apperson.  president  of  Local  689 
of  the  ATU.  said  he  had  received  word  of 
Chalk's  reaction  late  last  night. 

"It's  unfortunate  that  he  has  replied  this 
way — he's  not  trying  to  cooperate  with  us." 
Apperson  said. 

The  death  of  bus  driver  John  E.  Talley.  who 
was  shot  in  a  "noldup  May  17.  has  put  em- 
phasis on  the  need  to  protect  his  men,  Ap- 
person said. 

The  union  Is  standing  ready  to  hold  further 
discussions  with  District  and  transit  company 
officials  In  efforts  to  solve  the  dispute,  he 
added. 

CHALK     PROPOSALS 

As  a  counterproposal  to  that  made  by 
"WMATA.  Chalk  recommended  lour  items. 
They  were: 

1.  That  buses  at  night  be  limited  to  the 
number  of  police  available  to  guard  them, 
with  one  policeman  to  a  bus.  If  only  40  po- 
licemen were  available,  only  40  buses  would 
operate  after  9  p.m.,  and  the  40  bus  drivers 
could  carry  money  to  make  change. 

Once  the  summer  emergency  is  over,  the 
night  protection  might  be  adjusted  to  the 
needs  or  requirements.  Chalk  said,  implying 
that  next  fall  more  buses  might  be  provided, 
even  if  the  pwhct  were  not  available. 

2.  The  city  should  consider  assigning  up  to 
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100  policemen  to  guard  the  buses,  and  D.C. 
Transit  and  the  transit  commission  should 
consider  cutting  night  service  from  about  200 
buses  to  about  100  buses. 

i.  No  tokens  should  be  sold  on  buses  day 
or  night,  to  reduce  the  need  for  carrying 
cash. 

Also,  only  a  ■substantially  reduced 
amount"  of  cash  should  be  carried  by  the 
driver  to  enable  him  to  make  change  After 
8  p  111  .  drivers  should  carry  not  more  than 
SIO  to  make  change 

4  The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Department  should  give  D  C  Transit  a  pri- 
ority to  receive  a  federal  grant  to  pay  for 
installation  of  radios  In  buses 

The  drivers  then  could  signal  or  call  for 
help  If  they  were  being  robbed  and  also  could 
lell  their  radio  tiispatchers  to  .-end  police  If 
ihey  saw  a  holdup  or  attack  against  pedes- 
trians 

B.\RRED    FP.O.M     U.S      .STl'DY    C.R.WT 

HUD  issued  a  $200,000  federal  grant  on 
Monday  to  study  crime  on  buses  and  said 
Washington  would  get  a  priority  in  the  study. 
However,  national  transit  legislation  pro- 
hibits HUD  :r>:im  giving  crants  lo  private 
transit  companies,  so  D  C  Transit  would  have 
to  seek  pijt  a  private  agency  fcr  a  grant 

Appare.ptly.  the  next  move  is  up  to  the 
transit  commission,  which  may  order  Chalk 
to  have  his  company  try  the  Idea  of  scrip, 
or  order  him  to  appear  at  a  public  hearing 
nnd  explain  why  he  cannot  use  it 

The  lour  bus  companies  here  have  been 
carrying  approximately  200.000  passengers  a 
clay.  The  labor  dispute  would  directly  atfect 
D  C  Transit  and  its  affiliated  company,  the 
Washington-Virginia  and  Maryland  Coach 
Co  .  which  Chalk  also  owns 

Bus  service  on  the  two  other  bus  lines 
would  be  affected,  because  many  suburban 
riders  come  in  by  bus  and  use  DC.  Transit 
to  reach  their  offices. 

SLAYING    CREATED    CRISIS 

The  labor  dispute  began  after  the  slaying  of 
Talley  near  Dupont  Circle  on  May  17.  Bus 
drivers  went  on  an  almost  immediate  wild- 
cat strike,  but  went  back  to  work  when  their 
union  officials  began  to  bargain  with  D  C. 
Transit. 

Local  689  of  the  ATU  asked  lor  three 
things:  a  special  radio  alarm  system  for  driv- 
ers so  they  could  alert  police,  special  550.000 
life  insurance  for  night  drivers  i  which  would 
cost  the  company  around  $11,000  a  year) 
and  special  bullet-proof  shields  i  which  ap- 
parently would  cost  around  S40.000  in  raa- 
tenalsj . 

In  negotiations  with  the  transit  commis- 
sion on  May  20  and  21.  the  bus  company 
and  union  were  unable  to  reach  agreement. 
In  the  meantime,  drivers  were  refusing  to 
take  money  for  change  at  night,  and  the 
company  was  refusing  to  let  them  take  the 
buses  out. 

Then  Local  689  decided  to  hold  a  mass 
meeting  un  Thursday.  Late  Wednesday  night 
Mayor  Walter  E  Washington  asked  Hlggins 
to  act  ;is  Informal  negotiator  in  the  dispute 
to  represent  the  city. 

TEN-DAV  GRACE  VOTED 

.\x,  the  Thursday  night  meeting,  John  M. 
Elliott,  international  vice  president  of  the 
ATU.  Apperson  and  other  union  officials  and 
Msgr.  Hlggins  pleaded  with  the  union  mem- 
bers not  to  strike  and  to  give  them  another 
10  days  to  try  to  negoiiate  some  .settlement 
to  protect  the  drivers  The  vote  was  730-568 
to  grant  the  10-day  grace  period. 

Avery  said  last  night  the  transit  commis- 
sion staff  has  been  working  over  the  week- 
end and  the  first  two  days  or  this  week  to 
develop  the  scrip  compromise 

Chalk  told  Avery  late  yesterday  of  his 
rejection  of  the  plan. 

He  also  said  the  union  contract  had  been 
signed  Oct.  31.  1966,  and  would  expire  on 
Oct.  31,  1969.  In  the  middle  of  the  contract. 


city  and  union  officials  are  Incorrect  in  im- 
plying that  the  terms  of  the  contract  could 
be  amended.  Chalk  said. 

The  drivers  argument  Is  that  one  of  their 
members  was  shot  to  death,  emphasizing  a 
fresh  crisis  which  was  not  anticipated  when 
the  contract  was  signed.  Also,  the  company 
made  promises  earlier  that  steps  would  be 
taken  to  install  protective  devices,  according 
to  the  ATU. 

The  drivers  also  are  careful  to  state  that 
they  are  reporting  for  work,  and  say  the 
company  Is  'locking  them  out."  Tlie  com- 
pany claims  the  night  drivers  are  not  report- 
ing properly  for  work,  so  it  Is  able  to  justify 
shutting  off  the  night  service 

CHALK  STATEMENT 

The  major  portions  of  the  Chalk  state- 
ment: 

•■.  .  .  Officials  are  confusing  the  lack  of  law 
enforcement  and  lack  of  police  protection 
with  nonexistent  union  contract  negotia- 
tions. .  .  There  are  no  contract  Issues  in 
dispute  between  the  union  and  the  com- 
pany .    . 

(D.C.  Transit)  is  willing  to  consider  any 
workable  plan  that  may  reduce  and  limit 
dangers  to  Its  drivers,  even  If  it  means  the 
elimination  of  route  structures  and  route 
scheduling  which  might  subject  its  men  to 
any  danger  whatsoever.  .  .  . 

I  But!  a  transit  driver  cannot  perform  his 
duties  without  the  ability  to  conduct  the 
necessary  fare  transactions  with  his 
passengers  .  .  . 

(The  plan  to  issue  scrip  for  change  at 
night  I  ...  in  the  opinion  of  management 
would  also  eliminate  the  company  and  Its 
ability  to  function.  ...  It  would  not  only 
deprive  the  company  of  patronage  but  would 
enrage  the  public  against  the  company  to 
an  extent  never  before  envisioned  .  .  . 

The  company  can  only  suggest  that  if  a 
plan  were  submitted  to  It  that  would  be 
economically  feasible,  and  would  limit  to  a 
minimum  the  amount  of  money  which  a 
driver  carries,  the  Incentive  for  crime  might 
be  reduced. 

1  Prom  the  Washington  iD.C.i   Evening  Star, 
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.ABERN.ATHT     SLEEPS     AT     CaMP — 2:30     A.M. 

Interview 
(By  Donald  Smith) 

At  2:35  a.m.  today,  rain  was  still  beating 
a  ragged  tattoo  on  the  plywood  shanties  of 
Resurrection  City.  Inside  one  of  the  struc- 
tures near  the  center  of  the  encampment. 
the  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy  stretched 
his  large  frame  on  a  canvas  cot.  snuggled 
under  three  heavy  woolen  blankets  and  read 
a  book  on  economic  theory  by  the  light  of  a 
single,  bare  light  bulb. 

Underneath  his  cot  on  the  blanketed-cov- 
ered  floor,  was  a  pair  of  mud-encrusted  rub- 
ber boots.  A  portable  space  heater  was  at  one 
end  of  the  shanty,  but  :t  was  turned  off 

Abernathy,  who  has  been  criticized  for 
staying  at  a  mldtown  motel  in  relative  luxury 
while  his  regiments  of  poor  people  have 
slogged  through  the  mud  and  rain  at  Resur- 
rection City,  scoffed  at  his  critics. 

"I  have  spent  most  of  the  nights  here 
whenever  I  have  been  in  Washington."  he 
said. 

'But  I  have  to  be  in  and  out  of  the  city  on 
fund-raising  tours  and  speaking  engage- 
ments," he  added.  "And  I'm  still  pastor  of  a 
church," 

Star  reporters,  who  have  kept  an  around- 
the-clock  watch  at  the  city  since  its  con- 
struction, have  never  seen  Abernathy  enter 
?.t  night  or  leave  In  the  morning.  The  camp 
is  off-limits   to   reporters   after   11    p.m. 

Abernathy  apparently  entered  shortly  after 

2  a.m.  today  In  an  unmarked  automobile,  un- 
noticed even  by  marshals  manning  the  gate. 

This  reporter  was  invited  into  the  camp 
at  2:30  a.m.  and  escorted  to  Abernathy's 
shanty.  The  civil  rights  leader  was  in  bed. 


Also  in  his  tent,  bedded  down  on  cots,  were 
two  other  ofHclals  of  Abernathy's  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

"SUPPOSED    TO    DREAM" 

■All  of  the  executive  staff-members  live  in 
the  camp."  Abernathy  said.  I  haven't  been 
criticized  directly  by  the  people  here  In  tact, 
a  lot  of  people  are  critical  for  me  sleeping 
down  here.  I'm  supposed  to  dream  dreams 
and  come  up  with  ideas.  This  you  can't  al- 
ways do  down  here." 

Abernathy  said  that  his  quarters  at  the 
Pitts  Motel  were  only  used  as  his  office  when 
he  was  in  the  city.  His  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren, he  said,  will  be  moving  into  the  city 
with  him  next  week  when  the  children  get 
out  of  school 

■'I'm  supposed  to  have  my  shanty  built  In 
such  a  way  that  I  can  carry  on  some  non- 
violent discussions  with  small  s^roups."  he 
said,  so  that  people  can  come  in  and  discuss 
their  problems  I  Intend  to  give  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  that." 

During  his  cot-side  interview  Abernathy 
discussed  the  impact  of  the  campaign  so  lar 
an:i  some  of  its  troubles. 

CA.MP    IN     BAD    SHAPE 

It's  qu.te  obvious  that  the  camp  i,  iii 
bad  shape,  physically."  he  said.  'The  streets 
are  wet  and  muddy,  and  It  has  been  cold. 

■'But  the  people  are  in  hieh  spirits,"  he 
added.  ■  They  have  come  for  a  purpose,  and 
that's  what  keeps  us  going.  When  you're  suf- 
fering tor  a  cause.  It's  quite  di.terent  from 
suffering  for  the  sake  of  suffering.  The  rain 
hasn't  been  able  to  shake  the  foundation  of 
the  camp — not  the  human  foundation."  he 
said. 

.Abernathy  estimated  that  there  are  now 
"a  few  less  than  ;?,000"  residents  who  have 
not  been  evacuated  from  the  city  because  of 
the  bad  weather 

(A  Star  reporter  who  toured  the  site  in 
mld-evenlng  with  SCLC  officials  estimated 
about  1. 000  persons  snent  the  night  In  the 
camp  The  remainder  were  quartered  in 
churches  and  private  homes.) 

LIVE    DAY    TO    DAY 

Abernathy  said  his  fund-raising  efforts 
have  been  "going  pretty  good."  But  he  esti- 
mated that  it  costs  about  $1,000  a  day  to 
operate  the  camp,  and  with  no  sizeable  cash 
reserve  the  residents  "Just  live  from  day  to 
day." 

"There's  still  a  big  need  for  funds."  he 
said.  "We  are  not  able  to  move  as  rapidly  in 
building  the  city  as  we  "wanted  to.  It's  diffi- 
cult to  say  how  much  we  need.  Number  one, 
we  don't  know  how  long  we're  going  to  be 
here." 

Abernathy  is  so  far  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  encampment  and  the  campaign. 

"I  think  we've  dispelled  a  great  deal  of  fear 
in  the  minds  of  some  congressmen  and  many 
people  across  the  nation  about  the  possibility 
of  violence,"  he  said:  "And  some  of  our 
goals  have  been  achieved." 

He  pointed  to  a  commitment  of  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  Orville  Freeman  to  use  several 
million  dollars  "that  would  have  been 
turned  back  to  the  treasury"  to  finance  an 
enlarged  food-stamp  program. 

Another  victory,  he  feels,  was  the  housing 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  yesterday. 

As  Abernathy  spoke,  a  messenger  ducked 
his  head  under  the  canvas  door  and  climbed 
into  the  building,  his  white  turtleneck 
sweater  dripping  wet. 

"A  lot  of  emergency  calls  are  coming  In  for 
you  at  city  hall  i  headquarters  of  Resurrec- 
tion City  I ,"  he  said.  "Do  you  want  us  to  wake 
you  .ip  for  them?" 

ACCEPTS    MESSAGES 

Abernathy  drowsily  rubbed  his  eyes  and  re- 
garded the  messenger  for  a  moment. 

"Send  the  messages  in  to  me."  he  said. 

The  messenger  left.  Abernathy  laid  down 
the  book  and  shifted  under  the  blankets.  The 
ram  pattered  down. 
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"It's  a  lot  better  home  here  than  a  lot  of 
people  here  have  had."  he  said 

It  was  a  few  minutes  past  3  a.m.  Aber- 
nathy's voice  had  trailed  off.  He  was  asleep. 

Later,  at  the  main  gate  to  the  city,  a 
marshal  shivered  in  the  rain  and  expressed 
disbelief  that  Abernathy  was  sleeping  inside 

"I  didn't  see  him  come  in."  he  said,  shaking 
his  head.  "If  he's  ever  spent  the  night  here.  I 
didn't  see  him." 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
May  29,  1968] 
Tent  City  Half  Empty  as  Sun  Returns 
Poor  People's  Campaign  officials  were  con- 
ferring today  on  new  demonstrations  as  the 
sun  returned  over  the  swampy  mire  of  Resur- 
rection City,   its   population   reduced   by   at 
least  half. 

The  effects  of  a  2 '^ -inch  deluge  yesterday 
forced  a  call  for  the  second  temporary  evacu- 
ation of  The  Mall  campsite  In  a  week.  At 
nightfall,  it  was  estimated  that  about  1.000 
liardy  campaigners  still  were  living  in  their 
plywood  huts  in  a  virtual  sea  of  mud. 

The  population  at  its  height  probably  was 
•ibout  2.800  Area  churches  and  private  homes 
have  been  offering  shelter  since  the  relentless 
rain  began  early  Monday. 

Spirits  seem.ed  to  be  high  among  those  still 
leading  an  amphibian  existence,  and  about 
700  dined  last  night  on  chicken  as  others 
cooked  in  their  huts. 

"We  will  not  abandon  our  city."  said  the 
Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy.  leader  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 
"Morale  and  spirits  are  high,"  he  said  at  a 
press  conference  late  yesterday. 

But  it  was  touch-and-go  at  midday  yes- 
terday when  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  camp 
manager,  toured  the  mucky  bog  and  said. 
Oh.  God — this  is  bad,"  and  ordered  the  tem- 
porary evacuation  for  all  who  wanted  to  go. 
Despite  the  precarious  events  at  Resur- 
rection Citv.  SCLC  was  able  to  mount  an- 
other demonstration  at  the  Department  of 
.Agriculture  yesterday.  Led  by  .'\bernathy, 
Jackson  and  the  Rev.  James  Bevel,  about 
150  to  200  campaigners  confronted  depart- 
mental officials  as  some  seven  Metropolitan 
Police  patrol  wagons  stood  by.  The  protesters 
left  after  some  verbal  sparring,  vowing  to  re- 
turn again. 

The  demonstrators  were  met  at  one  of  the 
North  Building  doors  by  Joseph  Robertson. 
an  assistant  secretary,  a  contingent  of  other 
department  officials  and  about  40  police  and 
guards. 

After  being  greeted  by  Abernathy,  Robert- 
son asked,  "Are  you  prepared  to  pay  for  the 
meal  vou  ate  yesterday?" 

On  Monday.  Jackson  had  led  over  100 
campaigners  into  the  cafeteria — run  by  a  de- 
partmental employe  association — and  had 
run  up  a  bill  of  S296.66.  Jackson  led  his  fol- 
lowers out  without  paying,  saying,  in  effect, 
this  was  owed  poor  people  because  of  defi- 
ciencies in  the  food-for-the-poor  programs. 
Jackson  replied.  "We'll  talk  about  it  when 
we  get  inside"  and  demanded  that  the 
demonstrators  be  let  In  out  of  the  driving 
rain. 

Robertson  refused  to  let  the  group  in. 
Abernathy  then  intervened,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  a  small  delegation  would  go  In- 
side for  a  discvission, 

Jackson  left  the  meeting,  returned  to  the 
singing  campaigners  and  led  them  Into  the 
lobby  and  hallway.  Again,  Robertson  or- 
dered them  out  and  Jackson  refused,  Aber- 
nathy then  got  an  agreement  that  the  group 
could  remain  In  the  foyer  during  the  talks. 

After  more  than  half  an  hour.  Abernathy 
came  out  and  told  the  group  to  return  to 
Resurrection  City,  and  said  the  marchers 
had  been  tricked  into  waiting  until  the 
cafeteria — where  they  again  intended  to  eat — 
closed  at  2  p.m. 


MARCHERS    PAY    TAB 

"We  came  here  today  because  we  were  cold 
and  hungry  and  wanted  something  to  eat." 
he  said,   "and  instead  we  were  turned  away" 

The  SCLC  leader  said,  and  department  of- 
ficials confirmed  that  the  bill  from  Monday 
had  been  paid. 

Three  members  of  a  welfare  rights  group 
succeeded  vesterday  In  talking  to  one  of  their 
prime  targets.  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills.  D-Ark.  After 
what  was  described  as  an  amicable  session 
in  his  Longworth  Building  office.  Mills  said 
he  would  meet  today  with  George  A.  Wiley, 
leader  of  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Or- 
ganization. 

The  conversation  with  the  members  of  the 
welfare  rights  group — which  has  been  allied 
with  SCLC  in  the  campaign — mainly  con- 
cerned provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
amendments  passed  last  year.  They  froze  at 
the  present  percentage  level  the  number  of 
children  in  each  state  admitted  to  the  fed- 
erally aided  program  fi^r  dependent  children 
and  "set  standards  for  work  programs  for 
adults  in  families  getting  such  aid. 

CALLED    "REGRESSIVE" 

The  welfare  rights  group  repeatedly  has 
contended  that  these  are  "regressive  and 
racist" 

Mills  told  the  delegation  that  pending  leg- 
islation would  postpone  these  provisions  dur- 
ing the  vear  beginning  July  1 

The  House  Public  Works  Committee,  mean- 
while Is  expected  shortly  to  approve  a  bill  to 
force  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  out  of  the 
District  when  the  federal  permit  for  Resur- 
rection City  expires  on  June  16 

The  bill  would  prohibit  camp-ins  anywhere 
ill  the  District  on  parkland  or  other  govern- 
ment-owned land  This  would  eliminate  the 
possibilltv.  considered  earlier,  of  an  encamp- 
ment at  Boiling  Air  Force  Base  The  bill  also 
would  direct  the  Interior  Department  to  re- 
fuse any  modification  or  extension  of  the 
present  permit 

SCLC  has  scheduled  a  massive  demonstra- 
tion June  19  and  has  stated  repeatedly  that 
campaigners  will  remain  here  until  Congress 
reacts  to  their  demands. 

President  Johnson  at  a  press  conference 
yesterday  again  said  administration  programs 
designed  to  meet  many  needs  of  the  poor  are 
pending  In  Congress  and  that  he  is  doing  ev- 
erything he  can  to  get  them  approved. 

HOUSING    BILL    VOTED 

And  the  Senate  yesterday  overwhelmingly 
passed  and  sent  to  the  House  a  three-year  ver- 
sion of  Johnson's  proposal  to  provide  6  mil- 
lion new  and  rehabilitated  low-cost  housing 
units  by  1978. 

I  From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 

May  29.  1968 1 

Fifteen    More   Hurt   in   Louisville   Racial 

Strife 

Louisville.  Ky— More  than  150  persons 
were  arrested  and  15  others  injured  last 
night  as  a  second  lught  of  racial  violence  was 
miu-ked  by  hit-and-run  tactics  of  brick 
throwers  and  sporadic  sniper  fire. 

National  Guardsmen  aided  police  In  the 
city's  West  End.  a  predominantly-Negro  sec- 
tion where  rioting  erupted  Monday  night  and 
resumed  yesterday  afternoon  and  UiSt  night. 

Three  persons  hit  by  gunfire  during  last 
nights  disorders  were  reported  in  serious 
condiuon.  A  policeman  was  also  hit  by  a  gun- 
shot. He  was  reported  m  good  condiuon. 
Three  firemen  and  three  guardsmen  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital.  One  fireman  suffered 
from  smoke  inhalation.  The  others  were 
struck  by  thrown  glass  and  rocks. 

"T^.'enty  persons  were  injured  or  wounded 
Monday  night,  including  four  gunshot 
victims. 

Police  Chief  C.  J.  Hyde  said  the  latest  vio- 
lence was  more  Intense  than  Monday's  "from 


a  standpoint  of  hit-and-run  tactics."  He  said 
the  8  p.m.  curfew  Imposed  yesterday  by 
Mayor  Kenneth  Schmled  Increased  the  num- 
ber of  arrests  Hyde  said  police  policy  was  to 
arrest  all  violators  of  any  kind" 

"By  this  method  and  a  show  of  force  at  an 
early  stage,  we  have  been  able  to  control  the 
situation  to  the  extent  that  there  was  no 
large  gathering,"  he  added. 

A  decision  on  whether  to  impose  a  curfew 
tonight  on  this  city  of  400.000  was  to  be  made 
today  by  Schrrued. 

Bert  Hawkins.  Hyde's  assistant,  said  the 
heaviest  Instance  of  sniper  tire  was  encoun- 
tered by  police  protecting  firemen.  "Snipers 
opened  up  on  the  firemen  and  the  police  with 
them.  The  police  weren't  able  to  pinpoint  the 
location  of  the  snipers  but  a  car  sped  away 
shortly  after  the  firing  stopped." 

Firemen  were  constantly  active  last  night 
as  dozens  of  real  and  false  alarms  were  re- 
ported. All  off-duty  firemen  were  recalled 
Monday  night.  Louisville's  578-man  police 
force  IS  working  12-hour  shifts,  with  days  off 
canceled. 

Some  1.200  National  Guardsmen,  mobilized 
by  Gov.  Louie  B.  Nunn.  and  150  state  troopers 
remained  In  Louisville  today.  An  Initial  detail 
of  700  cuardsmen  arrived  in  Louisville  Mon- 
day and  additional  units  were  called  out  yes- 
terday afternoon  when  the  violence  renewed. 
Several  voung  gangs  ventured  Into  the 
downtown  area.  20  blocks  from  the  West 
End  where  some  50.000  of  the  city's  86.000 
Negroes  reside.  The  vandals  smashed  shop 
windows  and  c:iu&ed  authorities  X/i  close 
Louisville's  main  business  artery  to  vehicular 
traffic. 

About  25  |>ersons  were  arrested  yesterday 
afternoon,  bringing  the  number  of  arrests 
since  Monday  to  approximately  275.  Eighteen 
persons  arrested  Monday  were  arraiened  yes- 
terday on  charges  of  storehouse  breaking  and 
held  ;n  lieu  of  !r20.000  bond. 

While  many  of  the  Negro  youth  gangs 
ignored  the  curfew,  most  sections  of  the  city 
obFerved  il  Taverns,  restaurants  and  other 
public  places  closed.  City  buses  ceased  to 
operate  at  10  p.m.  Many  liquor  stores  and 
bars  which  were  closed  until  6  p.m.  because 
of  the  Kentucky  primary  election,  remained 
closed. 

(United  Press  International  reported  that 
Schmled  said  "only  a  very  small  minority"  of 
Louisville  Negroes  were  Involved  in  the 
trouble. 

(He  blamed  the  disorder,  which  first 
erupted  at  a  street  rally  Monday  night,  on 
outsiders  "We  knew  the  rally  was  going  to 
be  held  and  were  told  some  pe<Dple  were 
coming  from  out  of  town,"  he  said.  "It  seems 
well  planned  somewhere  along  the  line." 
(Negro  leaders  blamed  the  trouble  on  the 
reinsUtement  of  a  white  policeman.  Michael 
Clifford,  who  had  been  dismissed  for  using 
"excessive  force"  In  the  arrest  of  two  Negroes 
May  8.) 

Early  last  evening,  the  Rev  A.  D.  Williams 
King,  a  brother  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr  .  told  a  news  conference  that 
"the  mayor  fiat;y  refused  t3  go  into  the  West 
End  to  help  bring  disorder  to  an  end." 

"This  is  not  a  time  for  a  politlcan  to  be 
arrogant  .  We  have  pleaded  and  begged 
for  them  to  come  here."  he  said. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgiiiia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  suRgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
ui-mnimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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A  NEW  PROGRAM  FOR  WEST 
VIRGINIA 

Ml-.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  problem  of  reclamation  of 
strip-mined  lands  is  one  which  is  being 
given  increasing  attention  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

My  State  has  some  200.000  acres  of 
land  which  have  been  mined  through 
surface  methods,  either  auger  drilling 
or  strip  mining. 

And  almost  5,000  acres  a  year  are 
added  to  this  total  by  virtue  of  the  some 
15  million  tons  of  soft  coal  mined  an- 
nually through  surface  methods. 

Our  industrial  society  has  an  increas- 
ing need  for  coal  and  other  minerals. 
Yet.  there  is  also  a  coordinate  responsi- 
bility to  restore  this  strip-mined  land  to 
productive  uses. 

To  determme  the  best  way  to  reclaim 
these  surface-mined  areas,  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service  has  been  carrying  out  re- 
search for  nearly  30  years. 

However,-  little  of  this  work  has  been 
done  directly  in  West  Virginia.  That  is 
why  I  was  so  pleased  to  learn  from  the 
Forest  Service  that  that  organization,  in 
conjunction  with  the  West  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  and  the 
West  Virginia  Surface  Mine  Association. 
has  recently  begun  a  new  cooperative 
research  program  in  West  Virginia  aimed 
at  improving  the  reclamation  of  surface- 
mined  lands. 

Each  of  these  three  organizations  just 
mentioned  will  contribute  funds,  facili- 
ties, and  manpower  to  get  this  West  Vir- 
ginia-oriented research  underway. 

The  work  will  be  carried  out  by  two 
scientists  stationed  at  the  Princeton. 
W.  Va..  Forest  Products  Marketing  Cen- 
ter of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  This  cen- 
ter was  dedicated  in  1963.  and  I  am  glad 
that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  increased 
funding  for  its  important  work.  That  the 
center  has  done  outstanding  research  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  the  center  was 
the  only  unit  within  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice this  year  to  win  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  coveted  Superior  Service 
Award. 

I  believe  this  new  strip-mined  land 
reclamation  research  will  add  new  luster 
to  this  laboratory,  and  I  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  see  important  benefits  in 
the  near  future. 

That  the  Senate  may  know  the  full 
extent  to  which  the  Forest  Service  has 
been  carrying  out  research  on  strip- 
mined  land  reclamation.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  a  paper  wTitten  by 
Mr,  Richard  D.  Lane,  director  of  the 
Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station 
of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  and  published 
In  the  May  1968  issue  of  the  Mining 
Congress  Joui-nal,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  Lane,  I  might  add.  is  another  re- 
cent recipient  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's Superior  Service  Award. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper, 
entitled  "The  Forest  Service  Reclama- 
tion Research  Program,"  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  Ln  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  Forest  Sxrvice  Reclamation  Reseabch 

Program 
(By  Richard  D.  Lane,  director.  Northeastern 

Forest  Exi)erlment  Station,  Forest  Service, 


U.S.    Department    of    Agrlcxilture,    Upper 

Darby,  Pa.) 

Surface  mining  Is  nothing  new.  It  began 
with  the  Stone  Age.  Flint  diggings  at  least 
10.000  years  old  are  sttU  visible  today  In  some 
parts  of  the  world.  Historians  tell  us  that 
Cicero  and  Pliny,  of  ancient  Rome,  owned 
stock  In  an  open-cast  lead  mine  In  Britain. 
And  these  two  noble  Romans  griped — as  some 
of  us  do  today — about  the  earnings  of  their 
company.  But  I'm  sure  they  had  no  problems 
with  206-yard  shovels,  nor' with  reclamation 
practices  either. 

In  the  United  States  surface-mining  for 
coal  is  an  infant  industry.  In  Illinois  it  began 
Just  over  100  years  ago.* 

Research  In  restoration  of  stirface-mlned 
land  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  Is  even  young- 
er. Our  work  was  started  in  southeastern  Ohio 
in  the  mld-1930's.  You  might  note  that  the 
two  men  who  pioneered  this  research — A.  G. 
Chapman  and  John  Crowl — are  now  associ- 
ated with  your  Industry. 

From  this  modest  beginning,  our  program 
has  grown  into  a  major  research  effort.  Since 
the  mld-1940's  we  have  conducted  research 
in  forest  resource  protection  and  restoration 
on  surface-mined  land,  with  emphasis  on 
land  mined  for  coal.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  this  Is  the  only  continuous  re- 
search program  of  its  kind  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

FOREST  SERVICE  RESPONSIBILITIES 

You  might  ask  why  the  Forest  Service 
became  interested  in  surface-mine  reclama- 
tion. First  of  all.  many  of  the  coal  reserves 
in  the  East  underlie  forested  land,  including 
National  Forests.  The  Weeks  Law  authorized 
purchase  of  National  Forest  lands  In  the  East 
for  timber  production  and  watershed  pro- 
tection; and  this  established  our  legal  re- 
sponsibiUty  to  protect,  manage,  and  develop 
these  public  forest  estates.  Furthermore,  we 
are  responsible  for  research  and  other  fed- 
eral forestry  programs  applicable  to  all  forest 
land  of  our  Nation. 

Surface-mining  can  have  tremendous  Im- 
pacts on  forest  resources.  And  most  of  the 
mined  areas  that  have  been  revegetated  have 
been  planted  to  trees.  So  as  surface- mining 
e.xpanded  in  the  East,  those  concerned  with 
restoration  naturally  turned  to  the  Forest 
Service  for  answers  to  their  reclamation 
problems. 

Before  developing  our  reclamation  research 
program,   we   made   two   basic   assumptions. 

First  we  assumed  that  surface  mining  Is 
here  to  stay.  Obviously  minerals  and  the 
mining  industry  are  Important  to  the  ma- 
terial well-being  of  our  people  and  to  our 
Nation  as  a  world  power.  Also,  surface-mining 
Is  more  efiBclent  than  underground  mining 
becatise  it  is  more  highly  mechanized,  and 
the  rate  of  mineral  recovery  is  much  higher. 
Furthermore,  surface-mining  provides  em- 
ployment for  many  of  oui  rural  people.  By 
doing  so.  the  industry  helps  reduce  rural 
poverty  as  well  as  the  migration  of  rural 
people  to  our  overcrowded  cities.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  Appalachian  Coal  Field  the 
surface-mining  Industry  provides  full-time 
employment  for  over  25.000  wage  earners, 
and  a  multl-mllUon  dollar  payroll.  Thus  any 
damage  that  surface-mining  does  to  our 
natural  resources  is  at  least  partially  com- 
pensated for  by  better  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources  and  more  prosperous  rural 
communities. 

Our  second  assumption  was  that  any  dam- 
ages to  natural  resources  by  surface-mining 
can  be  reduced  or  eliminated  In  time  by 
careful  planning,  good  mining  methods,  and 
effective  restoration  practices. 

To  do  this,  we  need  research  to  develop 
practical  methods  for  reducing  damage  to 
surface  resources  during  mining  operations 
and  for  restoring  these  resources  after  min- 
ing. So  we  designed  our  research  to  provide 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


the  scientific  Information  needed  for  plan- 
ning and  efficiently  carrying  out  mining  that: 
(1)  has  a  minimum  Impact  upon  forest  re- 
sources; and  (2)  leaves  the  disturbed  areas 
in  the  best  possible  condition  for  rapid 
restoration. 

EARLY     RECLAMATION     RESEARCH 

In  the  beginning  our  research  was  concen- 
trated on  forestation  of  spoils  in  the  rela- 
tively easy  terrain  in  the  Midwest.  Many  of 
the  present  practices  tised  to  revegetate 
spoils  of  the  Interior  Coal  Fields  are  based 
on  results  of  these  early  studies.' 

After  World  War  II,  the  surface-mining  In- 
dustry expanded  rapidly.  Estimates  given  in 
Surface  Mining  and  Our  Environment .  a  re- 
cent publication  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Interior,  indicate  that  by  the  end  of  1964 
over  3' 2  million  acres  had  been  affected  by 
surface-mining  for  various  commodities.  This 
included  ureas  disturbed  by  access  roads  and 
exploration  activities.  This  total  Is  being 
pushed  upward  at  the  rate  of  over  150,000 
acres  annually." 

As  surface-mining  spread,  we  soon  saw  that 
the  research  results  of  our  Midwest  program 
could  not  be  applied  throughout  the  United 
States.  Each  area  of  the  country  has  differ- 
ent topographic,  geologic,  and  geographic 
conditions;  and  the  problems  of  mining  and 
reclamation  differ  accordingly.  Moreover,  the 
effects  of  surface-mimng  on  resources  and 
communities  differ  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  land,  owner  objectives,  conservation 
needs,  socio-economic  conditions,  and  land- 
use  opportunities. 

For  example,  in  the  Appalachians,  "con- 
tour" mining  presents  critical  new  problems 
and  challenges  In  both  reclamation  and  re- 
search. Overburden  deposits  here  create  un- 
stable outslopes  that  are  subject  to  sliding 
and  are  difficult  to  revegetate.  Heavy  rain- 
falls common  in  the  Appalachians  can  seri- 
ously erode  outslopes  and  the  runoff  can  flush 
chemical  pollutants  and  sediments  into 
streams.  Besides  the  fact  that  the  Appalach- 
ians have  a  high  annual  rainfall,  they  also 
receive  frequent  severe  summer  storms  that 
further  Intensify  water  problems.  And  the 
extensive  network  of  access  roads  needed  to 
haul  coal  out  of  the  mountains  creates  addi- 
tional erosion  and  sedimentation  problems. 

.\dded  to  these  difficulties  Is  the  fact  that 
spoils  In  the  Appalachians  tend  to  be  more 
acid  than  those  In  the  Midwest.  Of  1.000 
measurements  taken  in  a  survey  for  the  .Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission,  83  showed  a 
pH  of  less  than  5.0 ';  and  mean  pH  values  of 
spoils  from  6  coal  seams  In  an  eastern  Ken- 
tucky study  ranged  from  3.3  to  5.0. >  Some 
difficulties  In  revegetation  occur  when  pH  is 
below  5.0,  serious  difficulties  when  pH  rails 
below  4.0. 

PRESENT    PROGRAM    IN    THE    APPALACHIAN 
MOUNTAINS 

In  response  to  industrial  expansion,  new 
problems,  and  changing  needs,  we  have  re- 
oriented our  earlier  research  programs. 

First,  during  the  1950's  we  established  a 
small  research  program  at  Kingston.  Pa  .  to 
solve  some  problems  peculiar  to  the  anthra- 
cite and  bituminous  regions  of  the  State.  As 
before,  we  put  emphasis  on  the  revegetation 
aspects  of  reclamation. 

Then  in  1962  we  initiated  a  more  compre- 
hensive research  program  at  Berea.  Ky  .  to 
solve  some  of  the  complex  problems  asso- 
ciated with  surface-mining  in  the  .Appa- 
lachian Mountains.  The  Kingston  and  Berea 
programs  were  consolidated  in  1966  to  obtain 
greater  depth  and  better  coordination. 

Our  research  now  has  two  prime  objectives: 

1.  To  develop  practical  surface-mining 
methods  that  cause  minimum  damage  to 
forest  resources  and  leave  the  mined  areas  in 
the  best  possible  condition  for  restoration  of 
these  resources. 

2.  To  find  ways  to  restore  forest  resources, 
compatible  with  adjacent  land  use.  on  sur- 
face-mined land  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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In  developing  our  present  research  pro- 
gram, we  tentatively  identified  major  prob- 
lem areas,  selected  specific  phases  of  them 
for  research,  and  set  priorities.  Then  we  re- 
viewed these  with  members  of  your  indtis- 
try,  vrtth  state,  university  and  federal  au- 
thorities, and  many  others  before  deciding 
upon  a  definite  and  detailed  plan  of  work. 
We  feel  that  together  we  have  charted  a 
baste  course  that  wnll  stand  up  under  critical 
scrutiny  for  the  next  lew  years.  Even  so, 
we  have  a  flexible  program  that  we  are  con- 
st;intly  revising  in  detail  as  we  learn  more 
about  the  problems  and  receive  advice  from 
you  and  many  other  knowledgeable  groups — 
for  example  the  Strip-Mine  Research  Co- 
ordinating Committee  in  Kentucky  and  the 
Mined  Area  Restoration  Technical  Commit- 
tee of  the  Soil  Conservation  Society  cf 
America. 

Through  this  process  of  program  develop- 
ment we  have  selected  four  broad  areas  lor 
research. 

Engineering. — Engineering  research  is  con- 
cerned with  the  mining  processes  Influenc- 
ing earth  movement  and  placement,  coal- 
haul  roads,  and  water-retarding  structures 
Involved  in  restoration.  We  are  trying  to  nnd 
ways  to  achieve  better  bank  stability  by  in- 
vestigating the  basic  causes  of  slides.  We 
have  studied  the  erosion  problems  of  coal- 
haul  roads  and  have  published  a  handbook 
to  assist  operators  in  constructing  more 
serviceable  roads.  And  we  are  determining  the 
most  effective  type  of  check  dam  for  trap- 
ping sediment  below  active  mining  opera- 
tions (now  a  requirement  In  some  states). 
Hydrology. — Land  disturbance  of  any  kind 
may  aflect — either  adversely  or  favorably — 
the  hydrology  of  the  area  itself  and  of 
streams  that  drain  the  area.  To  learn  more 
about  these  effects  and  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  determimng  remedial  measures,  we 
are  studying  moisture  conditions  within 
spoil-banks,  the  runoff  from  outslopes  and 
benches,  and  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
sireamflow.  We  are  also  investigating  the 
hydrology  of  ponds  formed  on  mined  areas. 
Be.sides  reducing  runoff,  ponds  can  provide 
water  for  fish,  wildlife,  and  recreation. 

Soil  Science. — A  knowledge  of  spoil  charac- 
teristics, including  their  growth  potential.  Is 
prerequisite  to  favorable  disposal  of  over- 
burden during  the  mining  operation  and  to 
successful  revegetation  after  mining.  We  are 
developing  techniques  for  sampling,  analyz- 
ing, and  classifying  overburden  and  spoils 
and  for  identifying  plant-toxic  substances. 
We  are  investigating  the  chemical  reactions 
occurring  in  spoils  as  they  affect  water  qual- 
ity and  the  fertility  requirements  of  vege- 
tation. 

Revegetation. — Successful  establishment 
of  vegetation  is  necessary  on  practically  all 
surface-mined  land  of  the  East  to  stablliz« 
the  area,  return  the  land  to  productivity, 
and  improve  its  appearance.  From  the  begin- 
ning, we  have  emphasized  revegetation.  We 
conduct  both  greenhouse  and  field  studies  to 
determine  what  plants  are  suited  to  various 
conditions.  We  are  evaluating  different  types 
of  vegetation  for  special  uses  such  as  timber 
crops,  wildlife  food  and  cover,  forage,  recrea- 
tion, and  watershed  protection.  We  are  Inves- 
tigating mechanical  methods  and  equipment 
such  as  hydroseeders.  mechanized  tree-plant- 
ers, and  aircraft,  which  offer  promise  of  re- 
ducing costs  and  speeding  establishment  of 
cover. 

A    TEAM    APPROACH 

Within  these  four  areas  we  have  begun  over 
60  studies.  The  wide  variety  of  problems  en- 
countered demands  a  team  approach  by 
scientists  trained  in  several  disciplines.  Our 
staff  of  9  scientists  includes  specialists  in 
engineering,  hydrology,  soil  science,  forestry, 
and  range  and  wildlife  revegetation.  This 
team  of  scientists  is  backed  up  by  an  even 
greater  array  of  disciplines  In  other  units  of 
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our  Experiment  Station — entomologists, 
pathologists,  geneticists,  chemists,  wildlife 
and  recreation  specialists,  economists,  and 
mathematicians. 

Sound  research  programs  are  not  developed 
or  carried  out  by  a  handful  of  scientists 
working  alone.  We  seek  and  welcome  the 
participation  and  cooperation  of  many 
groups,  such  as  your  industry,  states,  uni- 
versities, private  utilities,  and  other  federal 
agencies.  Much  to  your  credit  and  to  the 
benefit  of  the  i)rogram.  your  Industry  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  research. 

Besides  the  help  your  Industry  has  given 
us,  we  have  received  direct  support  from 
utility  companies  such  as  the  Ohio  Power 
Company  and  the  Pennsylvania  Power  and 
Light  Company.  Both  of  these  companies 
have  made  substantial  imanclal  and  facility 
contributions.  And  like  your  Industry,  they 
have  hired  trained  men  to  put  research  re- 
sults into  action.  Most  sUite  agencies  have 
been  very  cooperative  too — Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia  in  particular. 
Many  tiniversities  have  contributed  by  doing 
cooperative  research  and  conducting  specific 
studies  that  we  are  not  equipped  to  do.  And 
other  federal  agencies  such  as  TVA,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  the  Department 
of  Interior  have  been  helpful.  I  want  to  ex- 
press iiere  our  appreciation  to  the  many  in- 
dividuals and  groups  that  have  so  generously 
contributed  to  this  truly  cooperative  research 
program. 

We  also  recognize  our  responsibility  to  re- 
port our  research  results  so  that  new  scien- 
tific information  can  be  put  to  use  promptly. 
Our  findings  are  reported  in  scientific  pub- 
lications or  in  popularized  forms  for  gen- 
eral use  by  Industry  and  state  reclamation 
agencies.  Examples  of  these  are:  "A  Guide 
for  Screen  and  Cover  Planting  of  Trees  on 
.Anthracite  Mine-Spoil  Areas"  '.  'A  Guide  for 
Revegetatlng  Bituminous  Strip-Mine  Spoils 
m  Pennsylvania"  -.  and  "Designing  Coal- 
Haul  Roads  for  Good  Drainage"'.  Several 
symposia  have  been  held  to  help  large  groups 
keep  abreast  of  research  results.  To  illus- 
trate: last  fall  state  and  federal  reclamation 
personnel  from  seven  states  attended  a  week- 
long  training  session  conducted  by  the  For- 
est Service  and  the  Kentucky  Division  of 
Reclamation  to  explain  the  latest  principles 
and  techniques  of  reclamation. 

Your  industry  has  always  quickly  and  In- 
telligently applied  research  results  In  your 
own  reclamation  programs.  States,  too,  use 
our  information  to  administer  their  rec- 
lamation laws.  This  is  especially  true  where 
laws  have  recently  been  passed  or  revised,  as 
m  West  Virginia.  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky. 
Both  state  and  industry  personnel  are  con- 
stantly asking  for  information  about  the 
most  effective  and  economical  methods  of 
meeting  state  reclamation  requirements.  In 
fact,  we  are  hard  pressed  to  keep  up  with 
these  demands. 

In  all  humbleness.  I  believe  that  our  re- 
search has  helped  Improve  reclamation  prac- 
tices throughout  the  eastern  coal  fields.  Per- 
haps of  equal  importance  is  the  fact  that 
we  have  built  up  a  small  corps  of  skilled 
scientists  to  undertake  the  tough  Jobs  of 
research  that  lie  ahead. 

NEW   RESEARCH   NEEDS 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  important  research  task  we  have 
today  Is  to  develop  a  new  technology  for 
mountain  mining.  A  wave  of  Interest  in  this 
is  rolling  in  upion  us.  We  in  research  see  this 
as  a  challenge  and  an  opjxjrtunlty.  .And  you 
in  industry  have  a  big  stake  in  this.  Let  me 
show  you  some  of  the  evidence. 

Experience  from  our  past  work  clearly 
Indicates  to  us  that  the  engineering  aspects 
of  mountain  mining  have  received  lar  too 
little  attention.  Unstable  slopes  create  tre- 
mendous problems:  sliding  spoils  and  pol- 
luted streams.  And  these  conditions  cannot 
be  corrected  quickly.  Furthermore,  It  is  next 
to  Impossible  to  establish  and  hold  an  ade- 


quate   vegetative   cover  on  sUdlng.   eroding 
.surfaces. 

Because  of  these  problems,  several  states 
have  passed  new  laws  that  place  additional 
restrictions  on  mining  of  steep  slopes  And 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  hu«  proposed 
that  no  mining  be  done  on  slopes  exceeding 
28  degrees. 

The  Mined  -Area  Restoration  Committee  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Society  of  .America  has 
prepared  a  Position  St;»tement  for  considera- 
tion of  the  full  Society.  .Serving  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee.  I  participated  with  s.everal 
represent.iitives  of  ihe  mining  industry  and 
others  In  drafting  the  Statement.  It  conUilns 
two  paragraphs  apropos  of  surface-mining  in 
rough  terrain    These  are: 

1  In  planning  for  future  surface-mining 
operations  where  opportunities  for  protecting 
off-site  values  or  making  productive  uses  of 
the  mined  land  dn  not  exist,  operators  thould 
be  encouraged  not  to  mine  such  areas. 

2.  New  types  of  equipment  for  mining  and 
making  productive  uses  of  mined  land  would 
offer  distinct  advanwges,  particularly  in 
rough  or  mountainous  country.  The  mining 
industry  and  equipment  manuf;u;turer8 
should  be  encour.\ged  and  aided  In  designing 
and  developing  such  equipment 

To  this  evidence  we  must  add  that  our 
Nation  is  now  being  swept  by  what  has  been 
called  a  "third  wave"  of  con.servatlon — with 
heavy  overtones  of  preser\ation.  This  shows 
itself  in  an  increasing  public  awareness  of 
and  appreciation  for  all  forest  resources: 
wildlife,  soil,  recreation,  timber,  range,  nat- 
ural beauty,  and  water— especially  water. 

We  in  the  Forest  Service  are  feeling  the 
impacts  of  this  trend  and  are  rapidly  adjust- 
ing our  programs  to  it.  No  doubt  you  are 
more  aware  of  these  pressures  on  your  in- 
dustry than  I  am,  and  are  seeking  ways  to 
meet  them. 

In  response  to  the  public  interest.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  his  1968  Conservation  Mes- 
sage recommended  legislation  to  "prevent  de- 
spoilment of  land  by  surface  mining".  The 
same  day  his  message  was  delivered  to  the 
Congress.  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  introduced 
a  bill  to  regulate  surface  and  strlp-mlnlng. 
Following  In  quick  succession,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  Senator  Henry  Jack- 
son each  introduced  regulatory  and  reclama- 
tion bills. 

To  me  these  developments  herald  the  clos- 
ing of  vast  mineral  reserves  unless  new  tech- 
nology Is  developed  for  removing  coal  lh.it 
underlies  steep  slopes.  This  can  be  accom- 
pUshed,  I  believe,  through  research  leading 
to  better  methods  of  using  equipment  now 
available,  bv  developing  new  equipment  and 
mining  methods,  or  by  a  combination  of 
both.  In  anv  case,  the  methods  and  equip- 
ment must  meet  three  basic  requisites.  They 
must:  (1)  be  economically  feasible;  i2t  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  to  adjacent  re- 
sources dunng  the  mining  operation;  and 
(3)  leave  disturbed  areas  in  condition  for 
rapid  restoration. 

In  mv  opinion  the  development  of  tech- 
nology and  equipment  that  will  meet  these 
requirements  is  a  challenge  that  must  be 
met  bv  our  scientists  tuid  by  your  Industry. 
Therein  lies  an  opportunity  to  keep  avail- 
able large  reserves  of  mlnable  coal  lor  the 
benefit  of  vour  industry  and  our  industrial 
society.  And  it  provides  an  opportunity  for 
our  research  to  make  greater  contributions 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  as  well  as  to  the 
manv  communities  that  could  profit  from 
the  mining  of  these  coal  reserves 

Traditionally  we  have  joined  forces  to  meet 
.such  challenges  and  problems.  We  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  carry  forward 
this  tradition  and  to  do  with  you  the  re- 
.search  needed  to  develop  improved  technol- 
ogy and  equipment  for  mountain  mining. 

FOOTNOTES 

•Feiss.  Julian  W.  Surface  mlninc — min- 
erals, metals,  and  divots.  Paper  pre.sented  at 
the  Conference  on  surface  Mining  conducted 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suagest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded CO  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call   be   i-escmded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  THURMOND,  Mr,  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


under  Public  Law  89-372  approved  March  18, 
1966. 

U.S.  Customs  Court  Judges 

Beriiard  Newman,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Court  vice  Mary 
H.  Donlon,   retired, 

Phillip  B.  Baldwin,  of  Texas,  to  be  an  as- 
sociate Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  .Appeals  vice  I.  Jack  Martin,  de- 
ceased. 

Associate  Judge,  District  qf  Columbia  Court 
OP  Appeals 

John  W.  Kern  III,  of  Maryland,  to  be  asso- 
ciate Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  .Appeals  for  the  term  of  10  years  vice  a 
new  position  created  by  Public  Law  90-178, 
approved  December  8.   1967. 


ADJOURNMENT   TO   MONDAY, 
JUNE  3,   1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 782,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
joui-nment  until  noon,  Monday.  June  3, 
1968. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat  3 
o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.  >  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  June  3.  1968, 
at  12  noon. 
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Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  29.   1968: 

U.S.  District  Judges        1 

Cecil  F.  Poole,  of  Caliiornia,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
California  vice  a  new  position  created  by 
Public  Law  89-372,  effective  September  18, 
1966. 

Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr.,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern  district 
of   Mississippi    vice   a   new   position   created 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  29,  1968: 

us    Air  Force 
The  following  officers  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list,  in  the  grade  indicated,  under  the 
provisions   of   section   8962.   title    10   of   the 
United  States  Code: 

To   be  generals 

Gen.  Gabriel  P.  Dlsosway.  FR654  i  major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  US.  .A.ir  Force. 

Gen.  Maurice  A.  Preston,  FR1337  i  major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  US.  Air  Force, 

To   be   lieutenant  generals 

Lt.  Gen  Harold  C.  Donnelly,  FR647  i  major 
general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.   Air  Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  Letghton  I  Davis.  FTHlll  i major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  US.  Mr  Force 

The  following- named  officers  to  be  ;tssigned 
to  positions  of  importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President,  in  the  grade 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8066,  title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code: 

To  be  generals 

Lt  Gen.  Horace  M.  Wade,  FR1872  i  major 
general.   Regular  Mr  Force i.  US,  .■\ir  Force, 

Lt,  Gen.  George  S.  Brown,  PR4090  (major 
general.   Regular  Air  Force,  U.S.   Air  Force. 

To  be  lieutenant  generals 

Maj.  Gen.  Francis  C.  Gideon,  FR1993, 
Regular  .Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  N,  Smith,  FR3783,  Regu- 
lar -Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Alvan  C.  GlUem  II,  FR2025, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  John  B.  McPherson,  PR2068, 
Regular  Air  Force, 

Maj,  Gen,  Samuel  C.  Philllpe,  FR8981. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen,  Thomas  K,  McGehee.  FR3809, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  John  D.  Lavelle.  PR4359,  Regu- 
lar .Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen,  Lucius  D,  Clay,  Jr.,  FR8956, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  R.  Holzapple,  FRI897 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air 
Force,  to  be  senior  Air  Force  member.  Mili- 
tary Staff  Committee,  United  Nations,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  711,  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

The  following-named  officers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  chapter  839,  title  10, 
of  the  United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  RolUn  B.  Moore.  Jr.,  FV397579. 
-Air  Force  Resene. 

7*0   be  brigadier  generals 
Col.    Robert    F.    Long,    FR18142,    Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  James  U.  Cross.  PR24719  (major, 
Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

U,S.  .Army 
The   following-named   Medical   Corps   offi- 
cers for  temporary  appointment  in  the  Army 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  grades  indicated. 


under    the    provisions    of    title    10,    United 
States  Code,  sections  3442  and  3447. 

To  be  major  genera!.  Medical  Corps 

Brig.  Gen  Glenn  JesSe  Collins,  022687, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  .Army  i . 

To  be  brigadier  generals.  Medical  Corps 

Col.  Spurgeon  Hart  Neel.  Jr  ,  058688,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
Medical  Corps,  US,  Army) . 

Col,  William  David  Tigertt,  026412,  Medi- 
cal Corps,  U.S.  -Army. 

Col.  Hal  Bruce  Jennings.  Jr.,  026995,  Medi- 
cal Corps,  U  S.  .Army 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  .Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3284  and  3306: 

Brig.  Gen.  Glenn  Jesse  Collins.  022687. 
.Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  .Army  i 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  Dew  Orr,  031042,  Army 
of  the  United  States  i  colonel.  Medical  Corps. 
U,S.  Army). 

US.  Navv 

The  following-named  officers  for  appouii- 
meiit  on  the  retired  list,  to  the  grades  itult- 
cated,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
title    10,    United   States   Code,   section   5233: 

To  be  admiral 
.Adm,  Alfred  G    Ward,  U.S.  Navy. 

To  be  vice  admirals 
Vice  -Adm,  William  E    Ellis,  US,  Navy. 
Vice  -Adm.  .Alexander  S   Heyward.  Jr..  US, 
Navy, 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 

The  following- named  officers  having  been 
designated,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10  United  States  Code,  section 
5232.  for  commands  and  other  duties  deter- 
mined bv  tlie  President  to  be  within  the 
contemplation  of  said  section,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated  while  so  serving: 

To  be  lieutenant  generals 

Frank  C.  Tharin. 

Lewis  J.  Fields. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  nominations  beginning  Edward  G. 
Abersold,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  end- 
ing Mary  -A.  Vodoplc,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  May  15,  1968;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Elmer  J.  Dvni- 
mel,  to  be  major  and  ending  Richard  A. 
Woodsman,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
May  22,  1968. 

In  the  Army 

The  nominations  beginning  .Alexis  M.  Ga- 
garlne,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  James  P. 
Hunt,  to  be  captain,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  m  the 
Congressional  Record  on  May  22,  1968:  ,ind 

The  nominations  beginning  Manley  E. 
Rogers,  to  be  Director  of  Admissions  and 
Registrar,  U.S.  Military  Academy,  and  ending 
David  .A,  Napoliello,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Mav  22.  1968- 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  nominations  beginning  Joseph  T.  .An- 
derson, to  be  second  lieiitenant.  and  ending 
Jack  T.  Kline,  to  be  first  lieutenant  and  as- 
slstaiit  director  of  the  Marine  Corps  Band, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Concression.».l  Rec- 
ord on  May  22,  1968;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Barbara  J. 
Bishop,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Jeanette 
I,  Sustad.  to  be  colonel,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  May  22, 
1968, 
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EVENTS       IN 
SINCE      JAN- 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday.  May  28,  1968 

Mr,  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  events  in 
Czccho.slovakia  have  been  .so  dramatic 
since  the  first  of  the  year,  when  Mr. 
.Anthony  Dubcek  became  secretarj-  of 
the  central  committee  of  the  Czech- 
oslovakia Communist  Party,  that  I 
thought  it  would  be  helpful  to  set  out  a 
chronology  of  the  most  significant 
c\ents,  Mr,  Jim  Whelan,  the  vei-y  capable 
and  knowledgeable  specialist  in  Ea,stern 
European  affairs  for  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  prepared  this  chro- 
nology, and  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  his 
a.s.sistance.  The  LRS  will  publish  this 
chronology  as  a  multilith  and  perhaps 
some  minor  revisions  may  be  made  in  it. 

Members  may  wish  to  examine  this 
chronology  in  view  of  an  amendment  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  enter  into 
negotiations  to  extend  mo.st- favored- 
nation  status  to  Czecho.slovakia. 

The  chronology  follows: 

Czechoslov.^kia.    Jantary    TO    May    1968:    A 
Brief  Selective  Chronology 

(By  Joseph  G.  Whelan,  specialist  in  Soviet 
and  Eastern  European  atfairs.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Division,  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice. May  28,  19681 

January  5:  .At  the  end  of  a  3-day  meeting 
in  Prague,  the  Central  Com;nittee  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Communist  Party  (CPC) 
elected  -Alexander  Dubcek,  Slovak  party  lead- 
er, to  the  post  of  First  Secretary  of  the  party, 
replacing  .Antonin  Novotny.  Western  observ- 
ers predicted  that  Novotny's  removal  would 
be  the  first  .^.tep  toward  a  general  overhaul 
of  the  top  party  and  government  leadership. 
Novotny  who  was  one  of  the  last  remnants 
of  Stalinism  in  Eastern  Europe  had  up  to 
this  point  .^-uccessfiUly  resisted  the  pressures 
of  the  liberal  relorm  laction  within  the  CPC. 
His  removal  was  recognized  as  a  .signal  vic- 
tory for  the  relormers.  Factors  contributing 
to  the  political  upheaval  were  the  inability 
of  the  Novotny  regime  to  cope  with  the 
steady  decline  of  the  Czechoslovak  economy 
and  the  mounting  pressures  generated  by 
the  writers  i.nd  intellectuals  for  enlarging 
the  area  of  freedom  in  the  country. 

January  24:  .At  the  end  of  a  2-day  meeting 
in  Prague,  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Writers'  Union  announced  the  election  of 
Edotiard  Goldsteticker.  nee  rector  of  Prague's 
Charles  University,  as  president,  Jan  Pro- 
chazka  and  Miloslav  Valek  were  elected  vice 
presidents,  Prochazka.  a  leading  critic  of  the 
Novotny  regime,  had  been  expelled  .is  a  can- 
didate member  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  CPC  in  September  1967  when  the  conflict 
between  the  -ATiters  and  the  regime  appeared 
to  reach  a  new  level  of  intensity.  It  was  said 
that  the  Writer's  Union  steered  a  compromise 
course  between  its  moderate  majority,  sen- 
!=itlve  to  the  new  Communist  Party  leader- 
ship, and  still  vigorous  dissenting  members 
whose  attacks  contributed  to  Novotny's  re- 
moval as  party  chief. 

March  5:  Jlrl  Hendrych,  a  close  associate 
of  Novotny's  and  secretary  for  ideological 
affairs  in   the  CPC.  was  dismissed  from  his 


post  and  replaced  by  Josef  Spacek,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  the  party's  presidium  when 
Dubcek  ttssumed  power  ius  First  Secretary. 
Hendrych  nad  long  resisted  the  ascendancy 
of  liberal  reiormism  in  Czechoslovakia, 
especially  among  the  intellectuals, 

March  15:  The  censorship  lx)ard  of  the  CPC 
urged  an  end  to  secrecy,  a.sked  lor  the 
atwlition  of  "preventive  censorship  ,  .  ,  at 
the  present  rate  of  development,"  and  recom- 
mended that  censorship  practices  be  stand- 
ardized and  the  right  ol  appeal  be  uplield  and 
investigated. 

March  16:  First  .Secretary  of  the  CPC 
Alexander  Dubcek  promised  the  "widest 
ijossible  democratization"  for  Czechoslovakia 
in  a  speech  at  a  conference  in  Brno.  He  also 
contirmed  that  the  new  leadership  would 
publish  its  political  and  economic  "action 
jirogram"  to  the  full  meeting  of  the  Central 
Committee  .scheduled  for  March  28.  Dubcek 
stressed  that  there  would  he  cadre  changes" 
in  the  party  to  bring  in  new  blood:  he 
pledged  greater  autonomy  for  the  govern- 
ment, the  courts,  trade  unions  and  economic 
enterprises;  he  reaffirmed  continued  co- 
operation with  the  Soviet  Union  but  hinted 
that,  with  greater  independence  Czecho- 
slovakl.t  would  be  in  a  better  position  "to 
express  Its  owni  standpoint"  and  play  a 
ttreater  role  "in  the  center  of  Europe  ,  .  .  as 
an  industrialized  nation  " 

March  22:  Tlie  Presidium  of  the  CPC  an- 
nounced a  rehabilitation  program  that  would 
iiifect  some  30.000  victims  of  Stalinism, 

Antonin  Novotny  was  forced  to  resign  a.s 
president  of  Czechoslovakia,  a  post  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  after  his  dismissal  as  First 
Secretary  of  the  CPC.  The  Presidency  was 
largely  a  ceremonial  office,  but  it  did  signify 
a  further  downgrading  of  the  former  Stalin- 
ist leader.  The  action  was  recommended 
unanimously  at  a  committee  meeting  of  the 
National  .Assembly  on  March  21.  The  Central 
Committee  of  the  CPC  had  already  recom- 
mended such  action.  Novotny's  removal  from 
power  was  reg.irded  as  marking  the  end  of 
a  20-year  regime  that  w.as  generally  regarded 
as  representing  .Stalinism,  resistance  to  eco- 
nomic reform,  rigid  control  over  writers  and 
intellectuals,  depressed  :-tatus  of  the  Slovak 
minority,  and  uncritical  dependence  on  the 
Soviet  tjnion. 

.According  to  informed  sources  in  Prague. 
Soviet  Prime  Minister  .Alexei  N.  Kosygln 
promised  not  to  interfere  with  the  remova. 
of  Novotny.  Tlie  pledge  was  said  t,o  have  been 
made  m  Moscow  to  the  visiting  Czechoslovi.k 
Deputy  Premier  Oldnch  Cernik.  Reportedly. 
the  Czechoslovak  visitors  pledged  to  the  So- 
viet leader  that  the  cvirrent  wave  of  liber- 
alization would  not  prejudice  continued  mil- 
itary, political  and  economic  cooperation  be- 
tween tlie  two  cotintrles. 

March  30;  Gen.  Ludvik  Svoboda  was  elected 
President  of  Czechoslovakia  by  288-282  in  a 
.secret  vote  of  the  National  Assembly,  The 
Central  Committee  of  the  CPC  selected  Svo- 
boda for  this  largely  ceremonial  post.  The 
selection  was  regarded  as  a  necessary  com- 
promise as  pressures  of  concern  w^ere  build- 
ing up  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  bloc 
states.  In  a  speech  following  Ills  swearing-in 
ceremony,  Svolxxla  declared  that  Czecho- 
slovakia would  develop  "friendly  coopera- 
tion" with  "states  of  different  social  sys- 
tems"; but  he  also  stressed  that  "the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic  will  continue  to  be  loyal  to 
its  alliances  which  united  it  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  otlier  countries," 

.April  3:  The  Czechoslovak  State  Prosecu- 
tor's office  announced  that  it  would  reinvesti- 
gate the  controversial  death  of  Foreign  Min- 
ister Jan  Masaryk  20  years  ago.  On  March  10, 
1948,  the  body  of  Dr.  Masaryk,  son  of  the 
Czechoslovakia's    founder    Thomas    G.    Ma- 


saryk was  found  in  the  courtyard  of  the  For- 
eign Ministry.  The  Communist  regime,  which 
had  seized  jxjwer  in  February  1948,  ruled  that 
he  had  committed  suicide  by  Jumping  from  a 
bathroom  window.  But  this  explanation 
failed  to  suppress  the  belief  held  lor  two 
decades  that  Dr.  Masaryk  was  murdered. 
Plans  for  a  reopening  of  the  case  were  an- 
nounced, presumably  in  response  to  demands 
by  Student,  a  weekly  of  the  Czechoslovak  stu- 
dent organization,  which  had  listed  numer- 
ous facts  throwing  suspicion  on  the  death  of 
Masaryk.  On  April  16,  Rude  Prayo.  organ  of 
the  CPC,  ,suggested  lor  the  first  time  that 
Soviet  agents  (Berla's  "Gorillas"!  might  have 
been  responsible  for  Masaryk's  death 

April  0:  Premier  Jozef  Lenart  announced 
the  resignation  of  his  cabinet  Oldrlch  Cernik, 
a  deputy  premier  in  the  cabinet,  wiis  asked  to 
head  a  new  government,  Cernik  presented  his 
cabinet  to  the  National  Assembly  on  April  8, 
Among  the  major  appointments  were.  Gen. 
Josef  Pavel,  a  victim  of  the  Stalinist  purges 
in  the  1950's.  as  interior  minister,  ;ind  Prof. 
Ota  Sik,  an  economist  responsible  for  the 
planning  of  economic  reform,  who  became 
one  of  the  live  deputy  premiers. 

April  9:  The  CPC  published  its  •'action  pro- 
gram" as  a  ba.sls  for  reforming  Communism 
in  Czechoslovakia.  The  program  had  been 
.adopted  on  .April  5  after  it  had  been  debated 
and  amended  for  a  week  by  the  Party'.';  Cen- 
tral Committee.  The  purfx)se  of  the  program, 
according  to  a  resolution  accompanying  the 
document,  was  to  purify  Communism  of  its 
"former  aberrations"  and  to  "build  socialism 
in  this  country  in  a  way  correspKjndlng  to  our 
conditions  and  irndltlons."  The  60-page  doc- 
ument pledged;  new  guarantees  ol  ireedom 
of  ,speech,  press,  assembly,  and  religious  ob- 
servance; electoral  laws  to  provide  a  broader 
choice  of  candidates,  greater  ireedom  for  the 
four  non-Communist  parties  within  the  Na- 
tional Front;  upgrading  of  parliament  imd 
the  government  in  relation  to  the  power  of 
the  CPC  apparatus;  broad  economic  reforms 
to  give  enterprises  greater  independence,  tc 
achieve  convertible  currency,  to  revive  a 
limited  amount  of  private  enterprise  and  In- 
crease trade  with  the  West;  an  Independent 
Judiciary;  federal  status  lor  Slovakia  on  an 
Independent  basis  and  a  new  constitution  to 
be  drafted  by  the  close  of  1969. 

The  Central  Committee  pledged  a  'lun 
and  Jxist  rehabilitation  of  all  persons"  un- 
justly persecuted  during  the  Stalinist  Yeaf?^ 
1949-54.  The  pledge  offered  "moral,  personal 
and  financial  compensation"  to  persons  af- 
fected by  the  rehabilitation.  It  also  pledged 
that  'persons  who  took  an  .ictive"  part  in 
the  persecutions  "must  not  hold  any  impor- 
tant posts  in  the  social  and  political  life  of 
our  society," 

April  19:  Czechoslovakia's  Foreign  Minister 
Jiri  Hajek  charged  that  the  United  States 
had  failed  to  show  "any  proof  of  good  will" 
toward  improving  relations  with  the  Dubcek 
Government.  Hajek  said  the  United  States 
"simply  repudiated"  a  1961  accord  outlin- 
ing principles  of  a  settlement  under  which 
18.400  kilograms  of  Czechoslovakian  gold 
were  to  be  returned  to  league.  The  gold 
valued  at  about  S20  million  was  stolen  by 
the  Nazi,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  fell 
into  American  hands.  Some  Czechoslovaks 
claimed  that  the  return  of  the  gold  would 
give  the  new  government  greater  ireedom 
to  pursue  an  independent  course  from  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

April  20:  Alexander  Dubcek  virtually  rtiled 
out  the  possibility  of  genuine  opposition 
parties  in  his  regime.  "Democracy."  he  said, 
"must  be  developed  Inside  the  CPC  instead." 
April  23;  .According  to  reliable  sources  in 
Prague,  the  Dubcek  Government  warned  the 
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Soviet  Union  against  Interference  In  the 
Internal  affairs  of  the  country  and  told 
Moscow  It  would  walk  out  of  a  world  Com- 
munist meeting  in  Budapest  if  they  were 
criticized  there.  Behind  the  regime's  stand 
was  the  Soviet  Union's  backing  of  various 
conservative  elements  in  the  CPC  who  were 
opposed  to  the  reforms  of  the  Dubcelc  Gov- 
ernment. Relations  became  momentarily 
strained  when,  according  to  unconfirmed  re- 
ports. Soviet  Ambassador  I.  V.  Chervolenko 
had  several  meetings  in  April  with  Novotny. 
the  deposed  Stalinist  leader. 

April  24:  Premier  Gernlk  declared  that 
Czechoslovakia  must  recognize  the  "existing 
realities"  of  a  divided  Germany.  Although  he 
stopped  short  of  diplomatic  recognition  of 
West  Germany,  a  Prague  newspaper  urged 
resumption  of  oUch  ties,  "even  if  our  East 
German  friends  shoiUd  not  like  It."  The  shift 
of  Czechoslovakia  cowards  a  new  connection 
with  Germany  was  one  of  numerous  factors 
that  heightened  concern  among  the  East 
Germans.  Poles,  and  Soviets  about  the  shape 
of  events  in  Czechoslovakia. 

April  26 :  In  a  speech  to  a  Prague  Commu- 
nist meeting  Alexander  Dubcek  declared  that 
It  was  necessary  to  elect  a  new  Central  Com- 
mlttw  of  the  CPC,  and  he  added:  "We  should 
obviously  not  wait  until  the  Party  congress." 
"It  is  necessary  to  reach  a  preliminary  solu- 
tion regarding  those  members  who  have  ham- 
pered or  are  awakening  fears  .  .  .  over  democ- 
ratization." he  said.  The  purpose  of  the  new 
Congress  would  be  to  depose  the  some  40-odd 
supporters  of  Novotny  still  holding  member- 
ship in  the  llO-member  policy-making  Cen- 
tral Committee.  These  men  were  oppxwing 
the  reforms  put  forward  by  the  Dubcek 
regime.  Removal  from  the  Central  Commit- 
tee cdUld  come  about  only  at  Party  Congress 
or  through  pressure  for  resignation.  On  the 
eve  of  the  Central  Committee  meeting  at  the 
end  of  May  it  was  hoped  that  the  Novotny 
faction  could  be  pressured  into  resigning. 

April  29:  Two  Czechoslovak  bishops,  the 
Most  Rev.  Frantlsek  Tomasek.  and  the  Most 
Rev.  Ambroze  Lazlk,  expressed  hope  for  a 
full  return  of  religious  freedom  in  Czecho- 
slovakia and  iiie  rehabilitaiion  of  hundreds 
of  bishops,  priests  and  nuns  who  were  con- 
demned or  removed  from  their  religious  of- 
fices during  the  years  of  Stalinism.  Both 
church  leaders  were  in  Rome  for  ten  days  re- 
porting on  events  in  their  homeland  and 
conferring  with  Vatican  officials.  They  had 
Indicated  that  the  principal  change  since 
Dubcek  took  over  as  leader  was  the  creation 
of  a  new  atmosphere  in  which  public  officials 
were  approaching  religlotis  affairs.  "It  seems 
that  they  are  convinced  that  the  state  must 
not  deny  fundamental  rights  to  ita  honest 
citizens  Just  because  they  believe  In  God  and 
belong  to  a  religious  community,"  they  said. 
"That  atmosphere."  they  said,  "gives  good 
hopes  that  the  problems  pending  between 
the  church  and  state  will  soon  be  resolved 
and  the  Injustice  of  the  preceding  period  re- 
f>alred." 

May  1:  The  United  States  invited  Czech- 
oslovakia to  resume  negotiations  on  problems 
between  them  and  expressed  hopes  for  better 
relations  with  the  Dubcek  Government.  In 
a  break  of  official  silence  maintained  dur- 
ing four  months  of  change  in  Czechoslovakia, 
the  State  Department  welcomed  with  "in- 
terest and  sympathy"  the  rapid  evolution  ot 
Czechoslovakia  toward  a  liberalized  socletv. 
The  State  Department  hinted  at  flexibility  in 
the  United  States  position  on  the  issue  of  the 
$20  million  of  Czechoslovak  gold  bullion  held 
by  the  United  States.  Prague  has  sought  the 
return  of  the  gold;  in  fifteen  years  of  nego- 
tiations the  United  States  linked  the  return 
of  the  gold  with  payment  of  claims  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  for  property  nationalized  when 
the  Communists  seized  jxjwer  In  1948. 

May  5:  A  conference  In  Moscow  between 
Dubcek  and  Soviet  leaders  was  reported  to 
have  ended  "cooly."  A  communique  Issued 
after    the    33-hour    visit    was    described    as 
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brief,  largely  vague  and  notably  cool.  The 
only  agreement  expressed  In  it  was  that  "ex- 
perts will  examine  proposals  from  both  sides 
for  the  further  development  of  economic 
cooperation."  Thus,  Prague's  appeal  for  mas- 
sive hard  currency  credits  to  rebuild  the 
Czechoslovak  economy  would  be  referred  to 
a  Joint  commission.  Relations  with  Moscow 
were  described  as  tense. 

May  10:  Soviet  representatives  reportedly 
spread  word  around  the  United  Nations  thax 
troop  maneuvers  near  the  Czechoslovak  bor- 
der were  Intended  only  as  a  warning,  but  that 
there  would  be  a  moral  and  legal  right  to 
intervene  militarily  In  certain  circumstances, 
namely,  the  establishment  of  an  "antl-so- 
clallst"  or  "bourgeois"  government  In  Czech- 
oslovakia. Official  Czechoslovak  sources  said 
that  the  Soviet  troops  were  engaged  in 
planned  Warsaw  Pact  maneuvers  and  that 
Prague  had  been  informed  in  advance.  Edi- 
torially. The  Washington  Post  referred  to 
this  demonstration  of  power  as  an  example 
of  "Gunboat  Diplomacy,"  that  Is.  diplomacy 
by  threat.  Soviet  troop  maneuvers  were  re- 
ported on  May  9  near  the  Czecho.=!lovak  fron- 
tier in  Poland  and  East  Germany.  Tlie  Czech- 
oslovaks were  reported  to  have  been  "un- 
fazed"  by  the  Soviet  troop  moves. 

May  1 1 :  A  meeting  of  the  Polish  Commu- 
nist iParty  was  said  to  have  been  held  In 
Warsaw  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Czecho- 
slovakia's liberalization  and  disclosing  that 
Warsaw  Pact  maneuvers  would  be  held  In 
Poland  Speakers  at  this  meeting  were  said 
to  distinguish  between  the  "real"  Commu- 
nists, that  Is.  those  associated  with  Novotny, 
and  the  group  around  Dubcek  which  was  de- 
scribed as  being  "wavering,"  "revisionists." 
"counterrevolutionaries,"  and  "Zionists." 
Polish  and  East  German  leaders  watched 
with  growing  concern  liberalizing  tendencies 
in  Czechoslovakia.  During  this  period  of 
tension  between  Prague  and  Its  allies,  the 
latter  conferred  with  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  bloc  countries  at  Dresden 
and  Moscow  on  ways  of  coping  with  these 
disturbing  developments.  Moreover,  they  car- 
ried on  vigorous  propaganda  attacks  against 
the  Dubcek  Government  in  the  press  and 
over  the  radio. 

May  14:  The  Soviet  press  denounced 
Thomas  G.  Masaryk,  the  founder  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic,  as  an  "absolute 
scoundrel"  In  an  attack  that  resurrected  44 
year  old  charges  that  he  had  paid  200,000 
rubles  in  1918  to  an  antl-Bolshevlk  terrorist 
in  a  conspiracy  to  murder  Lenin.  The  charge 
was  first  made  In  1924  by  a  terrorist  named 
Boris  Savlnkov.  The  Czechoslovak  press  re- 
acted "with  outrage."  according  to  a  press 
report,  to  the  Soviet  charge.  One  report  from 
Prague  Indicated  that  the  Soviet  attack 
might  prove  to  be  a  grave  error  in  Judg- 
ment .  .  "They  have  stirred  Czecholsovakla 
recriminations,"  the  report  said,  "that  can- 
not Improve  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries". 

May  15:  After  some  weeks  of  official  si- 
lence against  a  background  of  psychological 
pressures  and  criticisms  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc, 
the  leaders  of  the  new  Czechoslovak  regime 
began  to  lift  the  veil  on  their  talks  with 
Soviet  leaders  two  weeks  previously.  More- 
over, they  announced  that  major  steps  had 
been  taken  to  Implement  the  new  Action 
Program.  This  program  was  to  be  carried 
out  by  political  and  economic  legislation 
with  the  goal  of  reforming  and  liberalizing 
Czechoslovak  life  and  society.  In  a  speech 
made  on  May  15,  Josef  Smrkovsky,  President 
of  the  National  Assembly,  disclosed  that  be- 
hind the  Government's  official  silence  efforts 
weire  being  made  to  allay  Soviet  fears  that 
the  new  Party  leadership  was  abdicating  Its 
authority  and  that  It  would  not  be  able  to 
"contain"  the  more  extreme  demands  of  the 
radicals.  "Our  Soviet  friends,"  Smrkovsky 
said,  had  accepted  Prague's  explanations  and 
declared  their  belief  that  the  democratlza- 
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tlona  tind  Czechoslovakia  was  a  Czechoslovak 
affair.  The  speech  indicated  that  the  Soviets 
had  been  insistent  on  two  points  In  their 
discussions  with  the  Czechoslovaks,  ( 1 1 
that  in  Czechoslovak  foreign  policy  the  alli- 
ance with  the  Soviet  Union  was,  as  Dubcek 
already  declared,  "untouchable";  and  (2( 
that  the  party  would  retain  its  leading  role. 

May  17:  Soviet  Premier  Kosygln  arrived 
in  I*r£igue  on  what  was  described  as  a  sur- 
prise visit,  only  a  few  hours  after  a  strong 
Soviet  military  delegation  had  landed 
headed  by  Soviet  Defense  Minister  Marshal 
Alexel  Grechko.  Officially,  Kosygln's  trip  was 
described  as  being  "holiday  and  treatment,  ' 
but  this  was  considered  Communist  termi- 
nology to  describe  planned  top  secret  talks. 
Kosygln  finished  his  first  day  of  talks  with 
Czechoslovak  leaders  on  May  18,  as  thousaiid.s 
of  students  began  an  overtly  antl-Sovlet  dem- 
onstration Kosygln  then  left  for  Kar- 
lovy Vary,  95  miles  from  Prague,  where  It  was 
expected  that  they  would  continue  discus- 
sions with  the  nation's  leaders  as  well  as  sip 
the  waters  of  this  historic  European  spa. 

May  18:  According  to  an  analysis  by  The 
Economist ,  Czechoslovak  First  Secretary  Dub- 
cek was  working  hard  to  hold  the  balance 
between  the  extremists  at  both  ends  of  the 
political  spectrum:  at  one  end,  the  reforming 
radicals  and  at  the  other  end.  the  right-wine 
re.octlonarles  who  wanted  to  keep  the  Com- 
munist system  largely  as  it  had  been  under 
Novotny.  Dubcek  held  the  balance  with  about 
two-thirds  of  the  Central  Committee's  votes 
on  most  essential  issues.  The  Committee, 
which  was  to  meet  late  In  May,  was  expected 
to  decide  on  calling  an  extraordinary  Party 
Congress,  presumably  to  purge  the  Novotny 
conservatives.  Meanwhile,  a  commission  was 
drafting  a  new  federal  constitution  establish- 
ing Czech  and  Slovak  relations  on  a  more 
equal  ba-sls;  new  legislation  was  being  pre- 
pared to  regulate  freedom  of  the  press  and 
right  of  assembly;  a  new  electral  law  was 
being  prepared  tliat  would  give  greater  free- 
dom to  non-Communist  parties;  and  a  re- 
habilitation law  was  being  prepared.  In  ad- 
dition, the  new  regime  quietly  but  effectively 
introduced  some  new  social  legislation, 
namely,  the  abolition  of  tax  on  old  age  pen- 
sions, the  introduction  of  a  legal  five-day 
week  in  September,  and  increased  paid  ma- 
ternity leave.  However,  the  danger  to  ihe 
liberal  program  lay  in  the  growing  restless- 
ness of  the  trade  unions  and  labor  force  in 
general.  They  sought  Instant  rewards  in  re- 
turn for  greater  efTort  and  output.  Incentives, 
wage  raises,  and  txinuses  of  ;t  modest  n.iture 
were  being  more  than  offset  by  rising  living 
costs.  Negotiations  were  going  forward  with 
the  French  for  prefabricated  houses  :is  a 
means  of  relieving  the  housing  shortage. 
This  economic  pinch  explained  Dubcek's  in- 
sistence that  the  Soviets  should  ofTset  their 
trade  deficit  by  a  credit  either  in  hard  cur- 
rency or  gold,  and  not  merely  in  goods  de- 
livered at  a  future  date.  Distress  In  the  field 
of  labor.  It  was  thought,  could  lead  to  strikes 
and  other  disputes  that  could  hamper  the 
Dubcek  program. 

May  18:  Official  Czechoslovak  sources  reit- 
erated that  the  Soviet  Union  had  apparently 
decided  to  accept  their  country's  democrati- 
zation within  a  Communist  framework.  Dis- 
cussions with  Soviet  Premier  Kosygln  were 
said  to  have  shown,  according  to  "authorized 
Czechoslovak  sources,"  that  "the  path  of  the 
further  development  of  socialism  upon  which 
Czechoslovakia  has  embarked  Is  meeting  with 
understanding  among  Soviet  leaders." 

May  20:  In  a  report  In  The  Christian  Sci- 
pnce  Monitor.  Paul  Wohl,  a  specialist  on 
Commanlst  bloc  affairs,  reported  that  eco- 
nomically the  Czechoslovaks  were  "almost 
completely  dependent  upon  the  Russians." 
In  the  economic  field,  he  said,  the  Soviets 
had  exerted  pressure  without  spectacular 
political  consequences.  Reports  that  the  So- 
viets had  thwarted  the  delivery  of  grain 
seemed  to  lack  foundations;   nor  was  there 
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any  evidence,  according  to  Mr.  Wohl,  that 
the  Soviets  were  haggling  about  a  $400  or 
S500  million  hard  currency  credit  allegedly 
demanded  by  Czechoslovakia.  Czechoslo- 
vakia's economic  dependence  on  the  Soviets 
was  evident  In  the  following  statistics:  two- 
fifths  of  the  nation's  imported  food  and  raw 
materials  were  supplied  by  Moscow;  this  In- 
cluded more  than  90';  of  the  oil,  between 
70  and  80  percent  of  the  ore  used,  over  half 
of  all  Imported  cotton,  nearly  60 'o  of  all 
phosphates,  more  than  50',  of  synthetic 
rubber,  etc. 

May  20:  According  to  informed  Czecho- 
slovak Communist  Party  sources,  the  Soviet 
Union  was  demanding  that  the  Dubcek  re- 
gime allow  Soviet  and  Polish  troops  to  be 
stationed  on  its  territory  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  The  demands  had  been 
pressed,  it  was  said,  during  di.scusslons  be- 
tween Soviet  Premier  Kosygln  and  Marshal 
Grechko,  the  Soviet  Defense  Minister.  Tliere 
was  no  confirmation  of  this  report.  .Accord- 
ing to  Josef  Smrkovsky,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  and  one  of  the  leading  re- 
formers, the  discussions  with  Kosypln  were 
graduallv  succeeding  in  overcoming  the  fears 
and  reservations  the  Soviets  had  about  de- 
velopments in  Czecholslovakia. 

May  21:  In  a  report  from  Moscow  Anatole 
Shubof  the  Washington  Post  obsened  that 
I  lie  Soviet  Army  high  command  appeared  to 
be  emerging  as  one  of  the  prime  forces  favor- 
ing cooperation  with  the  Dubcek  regime  and 
resisting  demands  for  Intervention  in  the 
countrv.  During  a  visit  to  Slovakia  two  weeks 
ago.  Soviet  Marshal  Klril  Moskalenko  de- 
clared that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
intervene.  This  remark  had  not  been  re- 
ported in  Moscow  but  in  the  past  few  days 
Red  Star,  the  newspaper  of  the  Soviet  Army, 
in.ide  it  olain  that  the  Soviet  military,  unlike 
.'-ome  East  German,  Polish  and  Soviet  circles, 
did  not  view  developments  In  Prague 
"sourlv." 

Mav  22:  The  Most  Rev,  Frantlsek  Tomasek, 
the  .-ipostollc  administrator  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, disclosed  In  Prague  that  three  Roman 
ratholic  bishops  forcibly  removed  by  the 
CPC  18  years  ago  were  being  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  their  dioceses.  Bishop  Tomasek,  the 
highest  ranking  prelate  in  Czechoslovakia, 
said  "the  first  big  steps"  had  now  been  made 
in  Church-State  relations  since  Dubcek's 
.iscendancy  in  January.  According  to  the 
Bishop,  the  problem  of  the  bishops  was  the 
most  Important  single  Issue  In  that  relation- 
ship. The  bishops  to  be  reinstated  In  their 
dioceses  were  The  Most.  Rev.  Josef  Hlouch. 
Diocesses  of  Ceske  Budejovlce  in  Bohemia. 
The  Most  Rev.  Stepan  Trochta,  Litomerlce 
Diocese.  Bohemia,  and  The  Most  Rev.  Karel 
Skoupv,  Diocesses  in  Brno.  Moravia. 

Czechoslovak  Defense  Minister  Co.  Gen. 
Martin  Dzur  declared  that  reports  that  the 
Soviet  Union  sought  to  station  troops  In  his 
country  were  not  true.  The  denial  was  issued 
as  Soviet  Minister  Crechko  and  a  team  of 
leading  Soviet  military  aides  ended  a  five-day 
visit  and  left  for  Moscow.  Reports  had  been 
circulatlne  that  the  Soviet  Union  wanted  to 
station  11,000  Soviet  and  Polish  troops  In 
Czechoslovakia,  but  that  Dubcek  resisted  the 
move.  Gen.  Dzur  denied  that  the  issue  had 
been  discussed,  noting  that  the  Soviet  and 
Czechoslovak  military  leaders  "talked  as 
equal  partners  in  a  really  friendly  and  com- 
radelv  atmosphere."  The  General  was  con- 
vinced that  the  Soviet  military  visitors  had 
avoided  any  action  "where  it  might  be  felt 
that  they  wanted  to  interfere  with  our  affairs 
or  give  us  special  advice." 

May  23 :  In  a  large  meeting  of  Communist 
newspapermen  and  broadcasters  in  Prague. 
Cestmlr  Clsar,  the  CPC  official  in  charge  of 
information  policy,  advised  his  audience  in 
"firm  but  friendly  terms"  to  start  exercising 
more  discipline  and  restraint  Reportedly, 
Clsar  said  It  was  the  task  of  the  Communist 
Journalists  to  defend  the  policy  of  the  Party. 
He  also  gave  the  official  view  that  the  press 
must  be  an  Instrument  of  state  policy  even 
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in  a  truly  democratic  socialist  country  such 
as  Czechoslovakia  wanted  to  become.  Cisar 
emphasized  that  more  unity  and  concenUa- 
tlon  on  the  Party  line  were  plainly  needed. 
The  Presidium  of  the  CPC  also  announced 
after  a  two-dav  session  that  the  Central 
Committee  would  meet  on  May  29.  -Hie  long- 
awaited  meeting  was  exi>ected  to  provide  a 
debating  forum  for  Dubcek's  liberalization 
policies. 

May  24:  According  to  a  statement  dis- 
tributed bv  Ceteka  press  agency  of  Czech- 
oslovakia, the  armed  forces  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  would  hold  exercises  on  Czechoslovak 
and  Polish  territory  in  June.  Priigue's  ixgree- 
ment  to  hold  the  exercises  on  Its  territory 
was  viewed  as  a  gesture  to  convince  its 
Soviet  bloc  allies  that  liberalization  did  not 
imply  alienation  from  the  Communist  alli- 
ance" system,  especially  the  Warsaw  Pact 
Czechoslovakia  had  successfully  resisted 
Soviet  bloc  proposals  to  allow  the  stationing 
of  11.000  Soviet  speci;U  forces  in  western 
Bohemia  and  to  agree  to  the  formation  of  a 
■military  Comlnform"  political  department 
within  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

The  announcement  of  agreement  on 
limited  maneuvers  came  several  hours  after 
Soviet  Premier  Kosygln  returned  from 
Karlovy  Vary  spa  four  days  ahead  of  sched- 
ule. Kosygln  conferred  with  President 
Svoboda.  No  explanation  wa.s  made  for  the 
.sudden  change  In  Kosygin'E  plans,  but  au- 
thoritative sources  said  that  new  difficulties 
h;ul  developed  in  poUtical  and  economic 
discu-sslons  between  both  countries.  Czech- 
oslovak .sources  had  given  the  Impression 
since  Kosygln's  arrival  that  Moscow  was 
showing  an  understanding  of  the  developing 
process  of  "democratic  SoclaUst  revolution" 
in  Czechoslovakia,  although  previously  there 
were  Indications  of  Soviet.  Polish  and  East 
German  hostility  to  the  liberalizing  "revo- 
lution." According  to  Czechoslovak  officials, 
the  major  question  was  the  degree  of  this 
understanding  and  notably  the  question 
whether  the  Soviets  would  grant  the 
Dubcek  regime  much-needed  credits  and 
loans. 

Authoritative  Czechoslovak  sources  stated 
that  their  government  had  rejected  a  pro- 
posal bv  Soviet  Defense  Minister  Grechko  to 
create  a  military  Comlnform.  The  agreement 
to  hold  maneuvers  in  June  was  regarded  as 
a  mal'i  concession  wrested  by  Grechko  dur- 
ing lUs  visit. 

May  25:  Soviet  Premier  Kosygln  ended  his 
visit  to  Czechoslovakia  In  what  was  described 
as  an  effort  at  personal  diplomacy  and  most 
signs  indicated  that  he  and  the  Dubcek 
leadership  had  agreed  to  meet  each  other 
halfway  in  working  out  their  differences. 
Since  the  visit  was  allegedly  for  health  pur- 
poses, no  official  communique  was  issued. 
According  to  a  report  from  Prague.  Kosygln 
clearly  had  come  lo  Prague  In  the  "role  of 
healer,  conciliator,  persuader  and  observer  at 
a  time  of  increasing  Czechoslovak-Russian 
tension  and  rising  anxiety  in  the  socialist 
camp  about  the  direction  of  the  democratlza- 
tlrn  process."  Observers  believed  that  Kosy- 
gln's major  interests  were  Czechoslovakia's 
continued  participation  In  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
continuation  of  the  Communist  Party  lead- 
ership, Party  control  over  non-Communist 
opposition,  and  an  orderly  settling  of  the 
struggle  between  opposing  factions  within 
the  CPC. 

Mav  26:  In  a  report  from  Prague,  Dana 
Adams  Schmlut  of  The  New  York  Times 
stated  that  the  Dubcek  regime  was  Uiking 
its  first  step  toward  the  rehabilitation  of  40.- 
000  people  who  had  served  sentences  In  pri- 
sons or  concentration  camps  for  political 
reasons  during  the  past  20  years.  The  regime 
was  r.lso  planning  relief  for  about  100.000 
who  suffered  so-called  administrative  penal- 
ties, such  as  expulsion  from  their  homes 
for  political  reasons.  The  first  step  was  taken 
a  few  davs  previously  when  the  Presidium  of 
the  Central  Commiiitee  decided  that  people 
who  had  served  their  sentences  for  political 
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offenses  and  were  barred  In  the  past  from 
all  but  manual  labor  would  now  be  free  to 
resume  their  old  occupations. 

Reportedly,  for  most  former  Inmates  of 
concentration  camps  and  prisons  this  was  not 
enough  since  they  faced  suspicion  and  fear 
of  their  fellow  citizens  which  could  prevent 
them  from  getting  Jobs  or  setting  themselves 
up  again  In  the  professions.  They  also  felt 
entitled  to  compensation  for  the  time  spent 
in  prison. 

According  to  a  report  from  Prague  by  Tad 
Szulc  of  The  New  York  Ttmes.  United  States 
Ambassador  Jacob  D.  Beam,  who  recently  re- 
turned from   consultations   in   Washington. 
w;is  scheduled  to  call  on  Czechoslovak  For- 
eign Minister  Jirl  Hajek  Uils  week.  Prague 
officials  were  hopeful  that  this  would  lead  to 
the  reopening  of  long-dormant  talks  on  out- 
standing financial  and  trade  problems.  The 
new  regime,  which  has  increasingly  insisted 
on  its  independence  in  the  conduct  of  inter- 
national   relations,    was   authoritatively   re- 
ported  to   have   decided    to   deal    with    the 
United  States  without  any  reference  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  It  was  not  said  whether  Prague 
planned   to  reduce  or  halt  its  direct  aid  to 
Hanoi    which    stands    as    a    legal    obstacle, 
among  other  things,  to  Export-Import  Bank 
credits  to  Czechoslovakia.  While  the  Dubcek 
Government    is    determined    to    develop    lU 
democratic  Socialist  revolution  along  lines  of 
a  foreign  policy  independent  of  Soviet  dom- 
ination In  the  Rumanian  and  Yugoslav  man- 
ner. It  has  been  recognized  that  extreme  care 
would  have  to  be  applied  to  contracts  with 
the  United  .States  so  as  to  avoid  major  new 
compUcatlon.s  with  Moscow  at  a  time  when 
Czechoslovakia's    relations    with   the   Soviet 
Union  appeared  to  be  strained. 

According  to  Czechoslovak  sources  the 
early  departure  of  Soviet  Premier  K>>sygin 
was"  related  to  a  failure  to  persuade  the 
progressives  with  whom  he  was  said  to  have 
some  sympathy  to  restrain  the  liberalizing 
movement  in  the  country.  Conversations 
with  Kosygln  toward  the  end  of  his  8-day 
visit  made  it  clear,  these  sources  said,  that 
the  Soviets  were  in  no  hurry  to  grant  Czecho- 
slovakia the  $400  million  hard-currency  loan 
requested  earlier  in  .May  for  Industrial  mod- 
ernization and  for  an  improvement  in  Its  in- 
ternational balance  of  payments.  Presumably. 
Czechoslovakia  was  not  planning  at  this  time 
to  seek  a  loan  of  such  magnitude  in  the 
West,  particularly  not  the  United  States,  but 
receiving  no  aid  from  Moscow,  Its  chief 
trading  partner,  it  was  again  concentrating 
on  winning  better  trade  terms  from  the 
United  States  and  recovering  about  $25  mil- 
lion which  it  says  the  United  States  owes. 

Official  sources  in  Prague  said  that  there 
were  indications  Ambassador  Beam  would 
open  discussions  on  the  possibility  of  un- 
freezing $5  million  in  Social  Security  funds 
payable  to  Czechoslovak  citizens.  Such  pay- 
ments due  to  beneficiaries  now  living  in 
Czechoslovakia  have  been  held  up  and  the 
funds  frozen.  Moreover,  the  Czechoslovaks 
were  hoping  that  a  favorable  solution  of  this 
problem  could  lead  to  the  re-openlng  of  dis- 
cussions over  the  $20  million  in  Czechoslovak 
gold  held  in  the  United  States  since  the  Com- 
munist seizure  of  power  in  1948.  In  this  con- 
nection the  United  States  has  insisted  that 
Czechoslovakia  pay  $40  million  to  $50  mil- 
lion In  compensation  to  American  citizens  for 
nationalization  of  property  after  1948. 

A  report  from  Washington  indicated  that 
the  Johnson  Administration  was  reviewing 
a  wide  range  of  issues  regarding  Czecho- 
slovakia, but  has  reached  no  decision  on  an 
approach  to  the  Dubcek  government. 

May  27:  In  a  report  from  Prague.  Dan 
Morgan  of  The  Washington  Post  declared 
that  pressure  was  mounting  for  the  resig- 
nation of  the  "holdout  Stalinist  clique" 
within  the  CPC  Central  Committee,  two  days 
before  the  showdown  meeting  between  the 
liberal  Dubcek  faction  and  the  remaining 
conservative  Novotny  followers.  At  Issue 
would  be  the  future  course  of  Party  policy. 
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Soviet  Union  against  Interference  In  the 
Internal  affairs  of  the  country  and  told 
Moscow  It  would  walk  out  of  a  world  Com- 
munist meeting  In  Budapest  if  they  were 
criticized  there.  Behind  the  regime's  stand 
was  the  Soviet  Union's  bacWng  of  various 
conservative  elements  In  the  CPC  who  were 
opposed  to  the  reforms  of  the  Dubcek  Gov- 
ernment. Relations  became  momentarily 
strained  when,  according  to  unconfirmed  re- 
ports. Soviet  Ambassador  I.  V.  Chervolenko 
had  several  meetings  In  April  with  Novotny. 
the  deposed  Stalinist  leader. 

April  24:  Premier  Gernlk  declared  that 
Czechoslovakia  must  recognize  the  "existing 
realities"  of  a  divided  Germany.  Although  he 
stopped  short  of  diplomatic  recognition  of 
West  Germany,  »  Prague  newspaper  urged 
resumption  of  auch  ties,  "even  If  our  East 
German  friends  should  not  like  It."  The  shift 
of  Czechoslovakia  towards  a  new  connection 
with  Germany  was  one  of  numerous  factors 
that  heightened  concern  among  the  East 
Germans,  Poles,  and  Soviets  about  the  shape 
of  events  in  Czechoslovakia. 

April  26:  In  a  speech  to  a  Prague  Commu- 
nist meeting  Alexander  Dubcek  declared  that 
It  was  necessary  to  elect  a  new  Central  Com- 
mlttae  of  ihe  CPC,  and  he  added:  "We  should 
obviously  not  wait  until  the  Party  congress." 
"It  is  necessary  to  reach  a  preliminary  solu- 
tion regarding  those  members  who  have  ham- 
pered or  are  awakening  fears  .  .  .  over  democ- 
ratization." he  said.  The  pixrpose  of  the  new 
Congress  would  be  to  depose  the  some  40-odd 
supporters  of  Novotny  still  holding  member- 
ship in  the  110-member  policy-making  Cen- 
tral Committee.  These  men  were  opposing 
the  reforms  put  forward  by  the  Dubcek 
regime.  Remov.il  from  the  Central  Commit- 
tee could  come  .ibout  only  at  Party  Congress 
or  through  pressure  for  resignation.  On  the 
eve  of  the  Central  Committee  meeting  at  the 
end  of  May  it  was  hoped  that  the  Novotny 
faction  could  be  pressured  mto  resigning. 

April  29:  Two  Czechoslovak  bishops,  the 
Most  Rev.  Prantlsek  Tomasek.  and  the  Most 
Rev.  Ambroze  Lazik.  expressed  hope  for  a 
full  return  of  religious  freedom  in  Czecho- 
slovakia and  tiie  rehabilitation  of  hundreds 
of  bishops.  pr:ests  and  nuns  who  were  con- 
demned or  removed  from  their  religious  of- 
fices during  the  years  of  Stalinism.  Both 
church  leaders  were  in  Rome  for  ten  days  re- 
porting on  ev^ents  in  their  homeland  and 
conferring  with  Vatican  officials.  They  had 
Indicated  that  the  principal  change  since 
Dubcek  took  over  as  leader  was  the  creation 
of  a  new  atmosphere  In  which  public  officials 
were  approaching  religious  affairs.  "It  seems 
that  they  are  convinced  that  the  state  must 
not  deny  fundamental  rights  to  its  honest 
citizens  Just  because  they  believe  in  God  and 
belong  to  a  religious  community."  they  said. 
"That  atmosphere."  they  said,  "gives  good 
hopes  that  the  problems  pending  between 
the  church  and  state  will  soon  be  resolved 
and  the  injustice  of  the  preceding  period  re- 
paired." 

May  1:  The  United  States  Invited  Czech- 
oslovakia to  resume  negotiations  on  problems 
between  them  and  expressed  hopes  for  better 
relations  with  the  Dubcek  Government.  In 
a  break  of  official  silence  maintained  dur- 
ing four  months  of  change  In  Czechoslovakia, 
the  State  Department  welcomed  with  "In- 
terest and  sympathy"  the  rapid  evolution  of 
Czechoslovakia  toward  a  liberalized  society. 
The  State  Department  hinted  at  flexibility  in 
the  United  Stat«8  position  on  the  Issue  of  the 
$20  million  of  Czechoslovak  gold  bullion  held 
by  the  United  States.  Prague  has  sought  the 
return  of  the  gold;  in  fifteen  years  of  nego- 
tiations the  United  States  linked  the  return 
of  the  gold  with  payment  of  claims  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  for  property  nationalized  when 
the  Communists  seized  power  In  1948. 

May  5:  A  conference  in  Moscow  between 
Dubcek  and  Soviet  leaders  was  reported  to 
have  ended  "cooly."  A  communique  Issued 
after    the    33-hour    visit    was    described    as 
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brief,  largely  vague  and  notably  cool.  The 
only  agreement  expressed  in  It  was  that  "ex- 
perts win  examine  proposals  from  both  sides 
for  the  further  development  of  economic 
cooperation."  Thus.  Prague's  appeal  for  mas- 
sive hard  currency  credits  to  rebuild  the 
Czechoslovak  economy  would  be  referred  to 
a  Joint  commission.  Relations  with  Moscow 
were  described  as  tense. 

May  10:  Soviet  representatives  reportedly 
spread  word  around  the  United  Nations  that 
troop  maneuvers  near  the  Czechoslovak  bor- 
der were  Intended  only  as  a  warning,  but  that 
there  would  be  a  moral  and  legal  right  to 
Intervene  militarily  In  certain  circumstances, 
namely,  the  establishment  of  an  "antl-so- 
clallst"  or  "bourgeois"  government  In  Czech- 
oslovakia. Official  Czechoslovak  sources  said 
that  the  Soviet  troops  were  engaged  in 
planned  Warsaw  Pact  maneuvers  and  that 
Prague  had  been  informed  in  advance.  Edi- 
torially. The  Washington  Post  referred  to 
this  demonstration  of  power  as  an  example 
of  "Gunboat  Diplomacy."  that  is.  diplomacy 
by  threat.  Soviet  troop  maneuvers  were  re- 
ported on  May  9  near  the  Czechoslovak  fron- 
tier in  Poland  and  East  Germany.  Tlie  Czech- 
oslovaks were  reported  to  have  been  "un- 
fazed"  by  the  Soviet  troop  moves. 

May  1 1 :  A  meeting  of  the  Polish  Commu- 
nist Partv  was  said  to  have  been  held  In 
Warsaw  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Czecho- 
slovakia's liberalization  and  disclosing  that 
Warsaw  Pact  maneuvers  would  be  held  In 
Poland  Speakers  at  this  meeting  were  said 
to  distinguish  between  the  "real"  Commu- 
nists, that  is.  those  associated  with  Novotny, 
and  the  group  around  Dubcek  which  was  de- 
scribed as  being  "wavering."  "revisionists." 
"counterrevolutionaries."  and  "Zionists." 
Polish  and  East  German  leaders  watched 
with  growing  concern  liberalizing  tendencies 
in  Czechoslovakia.  During  this  period  of 
tension  between  Prague  and  Its  allies,  the 
latter  conferred  with  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  bloc  countries  at  Dresden 
and  Moscow  on  ways  of  coping  with  these 
disturbing  developments.  Moreover,  they  car- 
ried on  vigorous  propaganda  attacks  against 
the  Dubcek  Government  In  the  press  and 
over  the  radio. 

May  14:  The  Soviet  press  denounced 
Thomas  G.  Masaryk,  the  founder  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic,  as  an  "absolute 
scoundrel"  in  an  attack  that  resurrected  44 
year  old  charges  that  he  had  paid  200.000 
rubles  in  1918  to  an  antl-Bolshevlk  terrorist 
in  a  conspiracy  to  murder  Lenin.  The  charge 
was  first  made  In  1924  by  a  terrorist  named 
Boris  Savlnkov.  The  Czechoslovak  press  re- 
acted "with  outrage,"  according  to  a  press 
report,  to  the  Soviet  charge.  One  report  from 
Prague  Indicated  that  the  Soviet  attack 
might  prove  to  be  a  grave  error  in  judg- 
ment .  .  .  "They  have  stirred  Czecholsovakla 
recriminations."  the  report  said,  "that  can- 
not Improve  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries". 

May  15:  After  some  weeks  of  official  si- 
lence against  a  background  of  psychological 
pressures  and  criticisms  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc, 
the  leaders  of  the  new  Czechoslovak  regime 
began  to  lift  the  veil  on  their  talks  with 
Soviet  leaders  two  weeks  previously.  More- 
over, they  annovinced  that  major  steps  had 
been  taken  to  Implement  the  new  Action 
Program.  This  program  was  to  be  carried 
out  by  political  and  economic  legislation 
with  the  goal  of  reforming  and  liberalizing 
Czechoslovak  life  and  society.  In  a  speech 
made  on  May  15,  Josef  Smrkovsky,  President 
of  the  National  Assembly,  disclosed  that  be- 
hind the  Government's  official  silence  efforts 
were  being  made  to  allay  Soviet  fears  that 
the  new  Party  leadership  was  abdicating  its 
authority  and  that  it  would  not  be  able  to 
"contain"  the  more  extreme  demands  of  the 
radicals.  "Our  Soviet  friends."  Smrkovsky 
said,  had  accepted  Prague's  explanations  and 
declared  their  belief  that  the  democratlza- 
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tlona  and  Czechoelovakla  was  a  Czechoslovak 
affair.  The  speech  indicated  that  the  Soviets 
had  been  Insistent  on  two  points  In  their 
discussions  with  the  Czechoslovaks.  ( 1 1 
that  m  Czechoslovak  foreign  policy  the  alli- 
ance with  the  Soviet  Union  was,  as  Dubcek 
already  declared,  "untouchable";  and  (2) 
that  the  party  would  retain  Its  leading  role. 

May  17:  Soviet  Premier  Kosygln  arrived 
In  Prague  on  what  was  described  aa  a  sur- 
prise visit,  only  a  few  hours  after  a  strong 
Soviet  military  delegation  had  landeci 
headed  by  Soviet  Defense  Minister  Marshal 
Alexel  Grechko.  Officially,  Kosygln's  trip  was 
described  as  being  "lioliday  and  treatment," 
but  this  was  considered  Communist  termi- 
nology to  describe  planned  top  .secret  talks. 
Kosygln  finished  his  first  day  of  talks  with 
Czechoslovak  leaders  on  May  18.  as  thoxisands 
of  students  began  an  overtly  anti-Soviet  dem- 
onstration Kosygln  then  left  for  Kar- 
lovy Vary,  95  miles  from  Prague,  where  it  was 
expected  that  they  would  continue  discus- 
sions with  the  nation's  leaders  as  well  as  sip 
the  waters  of  this  historic  European  spa. 

May  18:  According  to  an  analysis  by  The 
EconoTnist ,  Czechoslovak  First  Secretary  Dub- 
cek was  working  hard  to  hold  the  balance 
between  the  extremists  at  both  ends  of  the 
political  spectrum:  at  one  end,  the  reforming 
radicals  and  at  the  other  end.  the  right-wing 
reactionaries  who  wanted  to  keep  the  Com- 
munist system  largely  as  it  had  been  under 
Novotny.  Dubcek  held  the  balance  u-ith  about 
two-thirds  of  the  Central  Committee's  votes 
on  most  essential  issues.  The  Committee, 
which  was  to  meet  late  in  May,  was  expected 
to  decide  on  calling  an  extraordinary  Party 
Congress,  presumably  to  purge  the  Novotny 
conservatives.  Meanwhile,  a  commission  was 
drafting  a  new  federal  constitution  establish- 
ing Czech  and  Slovak  relations  on  a  more 
equal  basis;  new  legislation  was  being  pre- 
pared to  regulate  freedom  of  the  press  and 
right  of  assembly;  a  new  electral  law  was 
being  prepared  that  would  give  greater  free- 
dom to  non-Communist  parties;  and  a  re- 
habilitation law  was  being  prepared.  In  ad- 
dition, the  new  regime  quietly  but  effectively 
introduced  some  new  social  legislation, 
namely,  the  abolition  of  tax  on  old  age  pen- 
sions, the  introduction  of  a  legal  five-day 
week  In  September,  and  increased  paid  ma- 
ternity leave.  However,  the  danger  to  the 
liberal"  program  lay  in  the  growing  restless- 
ness of  the  trade  unions  and  labor  force  in 
general.  They  sought  instant  rewards  In  re- 
turn for  greater  effort  and  output.  Incentives, 
wage  raises,  and  bonuses  of  a  modest  nature 
were  being  more  than  offset  by  rising  living 
costs.  Negotiations  were  going  forward  with 
the  French  for  prefabricated  houses  as  a 
means  of  relieving  the  housing  short.ige. 
This  economic  pinch  explained  Dubcek'.«  in- 
sistence that  the  Soviets  should  offset  their 
trade  deficit  by  a  credit  either  in  hard  cur- 
rency or  gold,  and  not  merely  in  goods  de- 
livered at  a  futiu-e  date.  Distress  in  the  field 
of  labor,  it  was  thought,  could  lead  to  strikes 
and  other  disputes  that  could  hamper  the 
Dubcek  program. 

May  18:  Official  Czechoslovak  sources  reit- 
erated that  the  Soviet  Union  had  apparently 
decided  to  accept  their  country's  democrati- 
zation within  a  Communist  framework.  Dis- 
cussions with  Soviet  Premier  Kosygln  were 
said  to  have  shown,  according  to  "authorized 
Czechoslovak  sources."  that  "the  path  of  the 
further  development  of  socialism  upon  which 
Czechoslovakia  has  embarked  Is  meeting  with 
understanding  among  Soviet  leaders." 

May  20:  In  a  report  In  The  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  Paul  Wohl,  a  specialist  on 
Commanlst  bloc  affairs,  reported  that  eco- 
nomically the  Czechoslovaks  were  "almost 
completely  dependent  upon  the  Russians." 
In  the  economic  field,  he  said,  the  Soviets 
had  exerted  pressure  without  spectacular 
political  consequences.  Reports  that  the  So- 
viets had  thwarted  the  delivery  of  grain 
seemed  to  lack  foundations;   nor  was  there 
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any  evidence,  according  to  Mr.  Wohl.  that 
the  Soviets  were  haggling  about  a  $400  or 
$500  million  hard  currency  credit  allegedly 
demanded  by  Czechoslovakia.  Czechoslo- 
vakia's economic  dependence  on  the  Soviets 
was  evident  in  the  following  statistics:  two- 
fifths  of  the  nation's  imported  food  and  raw 
materials  were  supplied  by  Moscow;  this  In- 
cluded more  than  90'.  of  the  oil.  between 
70  and  80  percent  of  the  ore  used,  over  half 
of  all  imported  cotton,  nearly  60,.  of  all 
phosphates,  more  than  50'  of  synthetic 
rubber,  etc. 

May  20:  According  to  informed  Czecho- 
slovak Communist  Party  sources,  the  Soviet 
Union  was  demanding  that  the  Dubcek  re- 
gime allow  Soviet  and  Polish  troops  to  be 
stationed  on  its  territory  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  The  demands  had  been 
pressed.  It  was  said,  during  discussions  be- 
tween Soviet  Premier  Kosygln  and  Marshal 
Grechko,  the  Soviet  Defense  Minister  There 
was  no  confirmation  of  this  report.  .'Accord- 
ing to  Josef  Smrkovsky,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  and  one  of  the  leading  re- 
formers, the  discussions  with  Kosygln  were 
gradually  succeeding  in  overcoming  the  fears 
and  reservations  the  Soviets  had  about  de- 
velopments In  Czechoslovakia. 

May  21:  In  a  report  from  Moscow  Anatole 
Shub  of  the  Washington  Post  observed  that 
the  Soviet  Army  high  command  appeared  to 
be  emerging  as  one  of  the  prime  forces  favor- 
ing cooperation  with  the  Dubcek  regime  and 
resisting  demands  for  intervention  in  the 
countrv.  Durini?  a  visit  to  Slovakia  two  weeks 
ago.  Soviet  Marshal  Kiril  Moskalenko  de- 
ilared  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
intervene.  This  remark  had  not  been  re- 
ported in  Moscow  but  in  the  past  few  days 
Red  Star,  the  newspaper  of  the  Soviet  Army, 
made  it  plain  that  the  Soviet  mlliuiry,  unlike 
some  East  German,  Poli.sh  and  Soviet  circles, 
did  not  view  developments  In  Prague 
"sourly." 

May  22:  The  Most  Rev.  Frantisek  Tomasek. 
t"ne  apostolic  administrator  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, disclosed  In  Prague  that  three  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  forcibly  removed  by  the 
CPC  18  years  ago  were  being  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  "their  dioceses.  Bishop  Tomasek.  the 
highest  ranking  prelate  in  Czechoslovakia, 
said  "the  first  big  steps"  had  now  been  made 
m  Church-State  relations  since  Dubcek's 
.iscendancy  in  January.  According  to  the 
Bishop,  the  problem  of  the  bishops  was  the 
most  important  single  issue  in  that  relation- 
ship. The  bishops  to  be  reinstated  In  their 
dioceses  were  The  Most.  Rev.  Josef  Hlouch. 
Diocesses  of  Ceske  Budejovlce  in  Bohemia. 
The  Most  Rev.  Stepan  Trochta,  Lltomerlce 
Diocese.  Bohemia,  and  The  Most  Rev.  Karel 
Skoupv.  Diocesses  in  Brno.  Moravia. 

Czechoslovak  Defense  Minister  Co.  Gen. 
Martin  Dzur  declared  that  reports  that  the 
Soviet  Union  sought  to  station  troops  in  his 
country  were  not  true.  The  denial  was  issued 
as  Soviet  Minister  Crechko  and  a  team  of 
leading  Soviet  military  aides  ended  a  five-day 
visit  and  left  for  Moscow.  Reports  had  been 
circulating  that  the  Soviet  Union  wanted  to 
station  11.000  .Soviet  and  Polish  troops  In 
Czechoslovakia,  but  that  Dubcek  resisted  the 
move.  Gen.  Dzur  denied  that  the  issue  had 
been  discussed,  noting  that  the  Soviet  and 
Czechoslovak  military  leaders  "talked  as 
equal  partners  In  a  really  friendly  and  com- 
radelv  atmosphere."  The  General  was  con- 
vinced that  the  Soviet  military  visitors  had 
avoided  any  action  "where  it  might  be  felt 
that  they  wanted  to  interfere  with  our  affairs 
or  give  us  special  advice." 

May  23;  In  a  large  meeting  of  Communist 
newspapermen  and  broadcasters  in  Prague. 
Cestmlr  Clsar.  the  CPC  official  in  charge  of 
information  policy,  advised  his  audience  in 
"firm  but  friendly  terms"  to  start  exercising 
more  discipline  and  restraint  Reportedly. 
Clsar  said  It  was  the  task  of  the  Communist 
Journalists  to  defend  the  policy  of  the  Party. 
He  also  gave  the  official  view  that  the  press 
must  be  an  Instrument  of  state  policy  even 
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in  a  truly  democratic  socialist  country  such 
as  Czechoslovakia  wanted  to  become.  Clsar 
emphasized  that  more  unity  and  concentra- 
tion on  the  Partv  line  were  plainly  needed. 
The  Presidium  of  the  CPC  also  announced 
after  a  two-day  session  that  the  Central 
Committee  would  meet  on  May  29.  The  long- 
awaited  meeting  was  expected  to  provide  a 
debating  forimi  for  Dubcek's  liberalization 
policies. 

May  24;  According  to  a  statement  dis- 
tributed bv  Ceteka  press  agency  of  Czech- 
uslov:ikia.  the  armed  forces  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  would  hold  exercises  on  Czechoslovak 
.md  Polish  territory  in  June.  Prague's  ligree- 
ment  to  hold  the  exercises  on  Its  territory 
was  viewed  as  a  gesture  to  convince  Its 
Soviet  bloc  allies  that  liberalization  did  not 
imply  alienation  from  the  Communist  alli- 
ance" svstem.  especially  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
Czechoslovakia  had  successfully  resisted 
Soviet  bloc  proposals  to  allow  the  stationing 
of  11.000  Soviet  speci:il  forces  in  western 
Bohemia  and  to  agree  to  the  formation  of  a 
"military  Comlnform"  political  department 
within  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

The  announcement  of  agreement  on 
limited  maneuvers  came  several  hours  after 
Soviet  Premier  Kosygln  returned  from 
Karlovy  Vary  spa  four  days  ahead  of  sched- 
ule. Kosygln  conferred  with  President 
Svoboda.  No  explanation  was  made  for  the 
sudden  change  in  Kosygln's  plans,  but  au- 
thoritative sources  said  that  new  difficulties 
liad  developed  in  political  and  economic 
discussions  between  both  countric*.  Czech- 
oslovak sources  had  given  the  Impression 
.since  Kosygln's  arrival  that  Moscow  wa.s 
showing  an  understanding  of  the  developing 
process  of  "democratic  SoclaUst  revolution" 
in  Czechoslovakia,  although  previously  there 
were  indications  of  Soviet.  Polish  and  East 
German  hosUlity  to  the  liberalizing  "revo- 
lution." AccordUig  to  Czechoslovak  officials, 
the  major  question  was  the  degree  of  this 
understanding  and  notably  the  question 
whether  the  Soviets  would  grant  the 
Dubcek  regime  much-needed  credits  and 
loans. 

Authoritative  Czechoslovak  sources  stated 
that  their  government  had  rejected  a  pro- 
posal bv  Soviet  Defense  Minister  Grechko  to 
create  a  military  Comlnform.  The  agreement 
to  hold  maneuvers  in  June  was  regarded  as 
a  main  concession  wrested  by  Grechko  dur- 
ing his  visit. 

May  25:  Soviet  Premier  Kosygln  ended  his 
visit  to  Czechoslovakia  in  what  was  described 
as  an  effort  at  personal  diplomacy  and  most 
signs  indicated  that  he  and  the  Dubcek 
leadership  had  agreed  to  meet  each  other 
halfwav  in  working  out  their  differences. 
Since  the  visit  was  allegedly  for  health  pur- 
poses, no  official  communique  was  issued. 
According  to  a  report  from  Prague.  Kosygln 
clearlv  had  come  lo  Prague  in  the  "role  of 
healer,  conciliator,  persuader  and  observer  at 
a  time  of  increasing  Czechoslovak-Russian 
tension  and  rising  .inxieiy  in  the  socialist 
camp  about  the  direction  of  the  democratiza- 
tion process."  Observers  believed  that  Kosy- 
gln's major  interests  were  Czechoslovakia's 
continued  participation  in  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
continuation  of  the  Communist  Party  lead- 
ership. Party  control  over  non-Communist 
opposition,  and  an  orderly  settling  of  the 
struggle  between  opposing  factions  within 
the  CPC. 

Mav  26;  In  a  report  from  Prague.  Dana 
Adams  Schmliit  of  The  New  York  Times 
stated  that  the  Dubcek  regime  was  taking 
its  first  step  toward  the  rehabilitation  of  40,- 
000  people  who  had  served  sentences  In  pri- 
sons or  concentration  camps  for  political 
reasons  during  the  past  20  years.  The  regime 
was  .-.ISO  planning  relief  for  about  100.000 
who  suffered  so-called  administrative  penal- 
ties, such  as  expulsion  from  their  homes 
for  political  reasons.  The  first  step  was  taken 
a  few  days  previously  when  the  Presidium  of 
the  Central  Committee  decided  that  people 
who  had  served  their  sentences  for  political 
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offenses  and  were  barred  in  the  past  from 
all  but  manual  labor  would  now  be  free  to 
resume  their  old  occupatlonB. 

Reportedly,  for  most  former  inmates  of 
concentration  camps  and  prisons  this  was  not 
enough  since  they  faced  suspicion  and  fear 
of  their  fellow  citizens  which  could  prevent 
them  from  getting  Jobs  or  setting  themselves 
up  again  in  the  profes-sions.  They  also  felt 
entitled  to  compensation  for  the  time  spent 
in  prison. 

According  to  a  report  from  Prague  by  Tad 
Szulc  of  The  New  York  Times.  United  Statea 
Ambassador  Jacob  D.  Beam,  who  recently  re- 
turned  from   consultations   in   Washington, 
wits  scheduled  to  call  on  Czechoslovak  For- 
eign Minister  Jirl  Hajek  Uiis  week    Prague 
officials  were  hopeful  that  this  would  lead  to 
the  reopening  of  long-dormant  talks  on  out- 
standing financial  and   trade  problems.  The 
new  regime,  which  has  increasingly  lnBlst«d 
on  its  independence  in  the  conduct  of  Inter- 
national   relations,    was   authoritatively   re- 
ported   to    have    decided    to   deal    with    the 
United  States  without  any  reference  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  It  was  not  said  whether  Prague 
planned  to  reduce  or  halt  its  direct  aid  to 
Hanoi    which    stands    as    a    legal    obstacle, 
among  other  things,  to  Export-import  Bank 
credits  to  Czechoslovakia.  While  the  Dubcek 
Government   is   determined    to   develop    ita 
democratic  Socialist  revolution  along  lines  of 
a  foreign  policy  independent  of  Soviet  dom- 
inatlori  In  the  Rumanian  and  Yugoslav  man- 
ner. It  has  been  recognized  that  extreme  care 
would  have  to  be  applied  to  contracts  ■with 
the  United  States  so  as  to  avoid  major  new 
complications  with  Moscow  at  a  time  when 
Czechoslovakia's   relations    with    the   Soviet 
Union  appeared  to  be  strained. 

According  to  Czechoslovak  sources,  the 
early  departure  of  Soviet  Premier  Kosvpin 
was"  related  to  a  failure  to  persuade  the 
progressives  with  whom  he  was  said  to  have 
bome  sympathy  to  restrain  the  liberallzlne 
movement  in  the  country.  Conversations 
with  Kosygln  toward  the  end  of  his  8-day 
visit  made  it  clear,  these  sources  said,  that 
the  Soviets  were  In  no  hurry  to  grant  Czecho- 
slovakia the  S4O0  million  hard-currency  loan 
requested  earlier  in  May  for  industrial  mod- 
ernization and  lor  an  improvement  In  its  in- 
ternational balance  of  payments.  Presumably. 
Czechoslovakia  was  not  planning  at  this  time 
to  seek  a  loan  of  such  magnitude  in  the 
West,  particularly  not  the  United  States,  but 
receiving  no  aid  from  Moscow,  its  chief 
trading  partner.  It  was  again  concentrating 
on  winning  better  trade  terms  from  the 
United  States  and  recovering  about  $25  mil- 
lion which  it  says  the  United  States  owes. 

Official  sources  in  Prague  said  that  there 
were  indications  Ambassador  Beam  would 
open  discussions  on  the  possibility  of  un- 
freezing S5  million  in  Social  Security  funds 
payable  to  Czechoslovak  citizens.  Such  pay- 
ments due  to  beneficiaries  now  living  in 
Czechoslovakia  have  been  held  up  and  the 
funds  frozen.  Moreover,  the  Czechoslovaks 
were  hoping  that  a  favorable  solution  of  this 
problem  could  lead  to  the  re-openlng  of  dis- 
cussions over  the  $20  million  in  Czechoslovak 
gold  held  In  the  United  States  since  the  Com- 
munist seizure  of  power  in  1948.  In  this  con- 
nection the  United  States  has  insisted  that 
Czechoslovakia  pay  $40  million  to  $50  mil- 
lion In  compensation  to  American  citizens  for 
nationalization  of  property  after  1948. 

A  report  from  Washington  indicated  that 
the  Johnson  Administration  was  reviewing 
a  wide  range  of  issues  regarding  Czecho- 
slovakia, but  has  reached  no  decision  on  an 
approach  to  the  Dubcek  government. 

Mav  27:  In  a  report  from  Prague.  Dan 
Morgan  of  The  Washington  Post  declared 
that  pressure  was  mounting  for  the  resig- 
nation of  the  "holdout  Stalinist  clique" 
within  the  CPC  Central  Committee,  two  days 
before  the  showdown  meeting  l>etween  the 
liberal  Dubcek  faction  and  the  remaining 
conservative  Novotny  followers.  At  Issue 
would  be  the  future  course  of  Party  policy. 
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Workers,  mana^rs  and  youth  groups  of  the 
Iron  and  steel  works  in  Koelce.  Slovakia,  near 
the  Soviet  border,  called  for  the  resignation 
of  Novotny  and  Ave  of  his  followers.  The  let- 
ter, demanding  their  removal,  was  reminis- 
cent of  the  type  proceeding  the  successful 
campaigns  earlier  in  the  year  for  removing 
Communist  dogmatists  from  leading  posts. 
Claiming  to  voice  the  views  of  16,000  work- 
ers, it  said  that  the  old  guard  had  com- 
promised Itself  and  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
Party.  Dubcek's  liberal  followers  welcomed 
this  demonstration  of  criticism  of  their  op- 
ponents Other  support  came  to  them  over 
the  weekend  when  district  leaders  in  the 
mining  area  of  Ostrava  backed  an  emergency 
Party  Congress  to  \ote  on  whether  the 
Stalinist  should  retain  their  poeitlons. 

Dubcek  himself  appeared  to  give  condi- 
tional aoproval  to  the  drive  for  resigna- 
tion bv  declaring  in  an  unprecedented  front 
page  editorial  in  Rude  Praia  the  Party's 
Journal,  that  "we  must  dissociate  ourselves 
from  evervthing  that  was  retarding  the  de- 
velopment of  our  country  According  to  Mr. 
Morgan,  the  Dubcek  editorial  seemed  to  con- 
tain a  -balanced  warning  to  both  conserva- 
tives and  radicals  not  to  stray  from  a  mod- 
erate line  at  the  meeting  starting  Wednes- 
dav  "  Dubc«*  was  said  to  be  still  in  control 
of  '  the    Parw-. 

Sfime  observers  regarded  the  Kosice  letter, 
■which  almost  certainly  had  been  sought  by 
progressives  in  Prague."  as  an  indlc.ition  that 
Soviet  Premier  Kosvgln  had  resigned  himself 
to  the  removal  of  at  least  the  mo6t  diehard 
St.-ilinlsts  when  he  visited  the  countrv.  Cited 
among  those  for  removal  were  Michal  Chudlk. 
the  former  head  of  the  Slovak  Communist 
Party,  the  discredited  former  Defense  Min- 
ister'Bohumir  Uimskv.  ,'nd  the  former  Na- 
tional Securltv  Minister  Kard  Bncilek. 

The  Central  Committee  itself,  which  was 
scheduled  to  meet  May  29.  could  not  expel 
the  estimated  one-third  of  its  members 
thought  to  be  Novotny  followers.  But  the 
progressive  faction  could  try  to  force  their 
resignations  or  trv  to  persuade  the  Commit- 
tee to  vote  for  calling  an  extraordinary  Party 
Congress,  the  purpose  of  which  would  be  to 
elect  a  new  Csntral  Committee.  This  could 
be  done  bv  law  and  thus  purge  the  remaining 
Stalinist,  The  next  regular  Congress  was 
sclieduled  to  take  place  in  1969. 

Liberals  have  feared  that  if  the  remnants 
of  Stalinists  were  not  removed  from  the  CPC. 
there  would  be  delay  in  carrying  out  reforms 
since  Party  officials  at  all  echelons  would 
•hedge  their  bets"  pending  the  outcome  of 
the  factional  struggle.  What  has  been  done 
so  far  in  matters  of  liberalization  by  and 
large  has  yet  to  be  rooted  m  legislation. 
Hence  the  determination  of  how  liberal  the 
linal  laws  would  be  has  been  regarded  more 
as  a  political  question  than  a  legal  one. 
Communist  observers  also  have  felt  that  a 
purge  of  the  Novotny  elements  was  aboslutely 
essential  if  the  Party  was  to  permanently  re- 
gain the  respect  of  the  masses  and  become 
an  institution  around  which  they  could 
rallv.  i 


A  NEW  ALINEMENT  FOR  AMERICAN 
UNITY 


HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

OF    MINNESOT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr,  Speaker,  on 
May  16,  former  Vice  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  delivered  a  nationwide  radio 
address  entitled.  "A  New  Alinement  for 
American  Unity."  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  significant  speech  made  to  date  in 
this  political  year. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  this  address  Mr.  Nixon  discusses 
the  new  alinement  which  has  been 
steadily,  yet  quietly,  forming  throughout 
America.  It  consists  of  the  Republicans, 
the  New  Liberal,  the  New  South,  the 
Black  Militant,  and  the  silent  center.  As 
Mr.  Nixon  says: 

No  man  can  predict  the  ultimate  shape  of 
the  alinement  that  is  happening  in  America 
today.  But  I  know  this:  It  is  iiUve.  it  is  mov- 
ing forward,  it  Is  rooted  in  reality,  and  it  calls 
out  for  you  to  come  aboard.  In  the  years  to 
come,  I  believe  that  historians  will  record 
this:  That  in  the  watershed  year  of  1968. 
America,  in  a  time  of  crisis,  responded  as 
It  has  responded  before— with  new  ideas,  with 
great  traditions,  with  a  new  alinement.  and 
with  the  fresh  hope  that  comes  from  a  new 
unity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  place  this 
address  in  the  Record: 
A   New   Alinement   for  American  Unity 
( An  address  by  Richard  M  Nixon  on  the  CBS 
radio  network.  May  16.  1968) 

Great  movements  and  changes  in  the  poli- 
tical scene  are  seldom  recognized  while  they 
are  happening. 

They  are  perceived  long  afterward  His- 
torians, looking  back  In  American  history, 
can  spot  the  great  shifts: 

Tliere  was  the  time.  140  years  ago.  Just 
after  the  Era  of  Good  Feeling,  when  Andrew 
Jackson  re-introduced  the  two-party  system 
in  America. 

Tiiere  was  the  time.  100  years  ago.  after 
the  collapse  of  the  Whig  Party,  of  a  new 
coalition  that  became  the  Republican  Party, 

And  there  was  the  time.  35  years  ago,  when 
Franklin  Roosevelt  assembled  a  Democratic 
coalition  of  organized  labor,  minority  groups 
and  the  'solid"  South, 

That  last  assemblage  of  power  blocs  domi- 
nated the  middle  third  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  in  America.  But  as  we  enter  the  last 
third  of  this  century.  It  Is  time  we  recognize 
a  profound  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
American  politics. 

PARALLEL    IDEAS 

Without  most  of  us  realizing  It.  a  new 
alignment  has  lieen  formed. 

Iklost  Americans  liave  not  been  aware  that 
this  new  alignment  has  been  gathering  to- 
gether. Yet  it  lias  happened,  and  it  is  an 
exciting,  healthy  development 

More  than  a  century  ,igo.  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville  put  his  finger  on  the  mysterious 
formation  of  a  new  opinion: 

"Time,  events,  or  the  unaided  individual 
action  of  the  mind  will  sometimes  under- 
mine or  destroy  an  opinion,  without  any 
outward  sign  of  the  change.  It  has  not 
been  openly  assailed,  no  conspiracy  has  been 
formed  to  make  war  on  It.  but  its  followers 
one  by  one  noiselessly  secede;  day  by  day  a 
few  of  them  abandon  it.  until  at  last  It  Is  only 
professed  by  a  minority  .  .  . 

"They  are  themselves  unaware  for  a  long 
period  that  a  great  revolution  has  actually 
been  effected  .  .  . 

"The  majority  have  ceased  to  believe  what 
they  believed  before,  but  they  still  affect  to 
believe,  and  this  empty  phantom  of  public 
opinion  is  strong  enough  to  chill  innovators 
and  to  keep  them  silent  and  at  a  respectful 
distance." 

This  new  alignment  Is  already  a  new  ma- 
jority: it  will  affect  the  future  of  all  Ameri- 
cans for  generations  to  come  whether  they 
are  part  of  It  or  not. 

The  new  majority  is  not  a  grouping  of 
power  blocs,  but  an  alliance  of  ideas. 

Men  and  women  of  all  backgrounds,  of  all 
ages,  of  all  parties,  are  coming  to  the  same 
conclusions.  Many  of  these  men  and  women 
belong  to  the  same  blocs  that  formed  the 
old  coalitions.  But  now.  thinking  independ- 
ently, they  have  all  reached  a  new  conclusion 
about  the  direction  of  our  nation.  Their  very 
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diversity  of  background  provides  a  basis  for 
a  new  unity  for  America. 

THE    REPUBLICAN    VOICE 

Listen  to  the  conclusion  as  expressed  by 
one  group,  the  most  visible  one.  voiced  by 
many  Republicans  for  many  years: 

■This  nation  has  become  great  not  by  what 
government  has  done  for  people  but  by  what 
people  liave  done  for  themselves  The  more 
centralized  and  domineering  a  government 
gets,  the  less  personal  freedom  there  is  for 
the  Individual 

■'The  role  of  government  i.-^  to  do  for  people 
what  they  cannot  do  for  themselves:  to  open 
up  new  opportunities,  to  mobilize  private 
energies  to  meet  public  needs,  to  protect  and 
defend  every  citizen,  to  create  a  climate  that 
enables  every  person  to  fulfill  hlm.self  to  the 
titmost — in  his  own  way.  and  by  liis  own 
choice," 

That's  the  Republican  voice,  the  voice  of 
both  liberals  and  conservatives  within  the 
party,  and  its  good  sense  is  becoming  more 
appealing  to  millions  of  Democrats  and  In- 
dependents, That  traditionally  Republican 
thinking  is  the  well-spring  of  the  new  align- 
ment 

VOICE    OF    THE    NEW    LIBERAL 

But  there  is  another  voice  saying  much  the 
same  thing  in  a  different  form.  It  Is  the  voice 
of  the  New  Liberal. 

That  voice  of  the  New  Liberal  calls  for  a 
workable  form  of  "participatory  democracy." 
It  demands  a  political  order  close  to  the  peo- 
ple who  are  governed,  in  which  the  people 
play  a  vital  part.  That  voice  demands  more 
personal  freedom  and  less  goverment  domi- 
nation. 

Thoughtful  critics  like  Daniel  Moynihan 
and  Richard  Goodwin — both  liberals— are 
giving  the  word  another  dimension.  A  century 
ago.  to  be  a  "liberal"  meant  to  be  against 
the  domination  of  governmental  authority,  to 
put  personal  lltjerty  ahead  of  the  dictates  of 
the  State.  Only  recently  has  the  term  "lib- 
eral" come  to  mean  the  dependence  on  fed- 
eral action  to  meet  people's  needs. 

The  future  meaning  of  liberal  is  likelv  to 
return  to  the  reliance  on  personal  freedom. 
But  it  will  have  a  difference:  it  will  see  that  a 
key  role  of  government  is  to  provide  incen- 
tives for  the  free  enterprise  system  to  accept 
more  social  responsibility. 

In  that  context,  liberals  and  conservatives 
will  find  themselves  coming  closer  together, 
rather  than  splitting  apart 

Just  as  there  is  a  difference  betweeen  the 
New  Deal  Liberal  and  the  New  Liberal,  there 
is  a  big  difference  between  the  New  Liberal 
and  the  New  Left. 

The  New  Liberal  recognizes  that  progress 
and  order  go  hand  in  hand.  He  points  to  the 
channels  of  protest  open  to  those  who  dis- 
sent, especially  through  the  electoral  proce.-s. 
In  this  way,  the  American  system  can  be  a 
force  for  change  without  changing  the  Amer- 
ican system  itself. 

The  extremists  of  -he  New  Left  strongly- 
even  violently— disagree.  They  say  that  the 
respect  for  dissent,  the  protection  of  their 
civil  rights  to  protest  peaceably,  are  only 
safety  valves  for  the  Establishment. 

The  very  processes  that  permit  gradual 
change  are  resented  by  these  extremists. 
That  is  because  they  would  find  it  much 
easier  to  break  a  rigid  structure  than  to 
break  our  flexible  one. 

They  feel — quite  wrongly — that  they  have 
to  tear  down  m  order  to  build,  shaking 
society  to  its  foundations,  leading  us  to 
anarchy.  The  New  Left  has  a  passslon,  while 
the  New  Liberal  has  a  program. 

And  yet  I  have  a  feeling  that  many  of  the 
young  people  who  call  themselves  New  Left- 
ists now  are  in  fact  far  more  closely  attuned 
to  the  voice  of  the  New  Liberal,  When  it 
comes  to  a  choice  between  getting  some- 
thing off  your  chest  or  getting  something 
done,  .<;ooner  or  later  most  people  choose  to 
get  something  done. 
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VOICE  OF  THE  NEW  SOi:TH 

There  is  a  third  voice — the  voice  of  the 
new  South  Not  the  old  solid  South  of  the 
Thirties,  of  automatic  voting  habits  and  a 
declining  economy. 

The  new  South  is  no  longer  prisoner  of  the 
p,i5t:  no  longer  bound  by  old  habits  or  old 
grievances  or'the  old  racist  appeals.  The  new 
.south  is  building  a  new  pride,  focusing  on 
the  future,  pressing  forward  'vvith  industrial 
development  through  resurgent  private  en- 
terprise, forging  a  new  place  for  itself  in  the 
hie  of  the  nation. 

politically,  the  new  South  is  in  ferment. 
It  IS  breaking  the  shackles  of  one-party  rule. 
Us  new  voices  are  interpreting  the  old  doc- 
innes  of  states'  rights  in  new  ways— those  of 
making  state  and  local  governments  respon- 
.-ive  to  state  and  local  needs, 

VOICE    OF    THE    BLACK    MILITANT 

There  is  a  fourth  voice— the  voice  of  the 
l)lack  militant.  There  is  a  deep  and  widening 
[livision  between  today's  black  leadership  and 
the  doctrinaire  welfarist. 

When  vou  listen  to  these  black  voices,  you 
hear  little  about  "handouts"  or  "welfare,"  In- 
stead, you  hear  the  words  "dignity."  "owner- 
thip."  "pride."  They  do  not  want  to  be  re- 
cipients, they  vi'ant  to  be  participants. 

The  message  of  giveaway,  of  handout,  ot 
permanent  welfare  is  no  longer  of  interest 
to  people  who  want  dignity  and  self-respect. 
The  nation,  in  its  present  economic  crisis, 
cannot  afford  an  increase  in  these  giant  wel- 
fare programs  today. 

What  'we  can  and  should  do  immediately. 
is  to  respond  to  their  demands  for  a  share  of 
American  opportunity,  lor  a  legitimate  role  in 
private  enterprise. 

THE    SILENT    CENTER 

There  is  a  fifth  element  to  the  new  align- 
ment— a  non-voice,  if  you  will. 

That  Is  the  silent  center,  the  millions  of 
people  in  the  middle  of  the  American  politi- 
cal spectrum  who  do  not  demonstrate,  who 
do  not  picket  or  protest  loudly.  Yet,  these 
people  are  no  less  committed  to  seeking  out 
this  new  direction.  They  are  willing  to  listen 
ti  new  ideas,  and  they  are  willing  to  think 
them  througn. 

We  must  remember  that  all  the  center  is 
not  silent,  and  all  who  are  silent  are  not  cen- 
ler.  But  a  great  many  "quiet  Americans" 
have  become  committed  to  answers  to  social 
problems  that  preserve  personal  freedom. 
They  have  rejected  the  answers  of  the  Thir- 
ties "to  the  problems  of  today. 

.\s  this  silent  center  has  become  a  part  of 
the  new  .ilignment.  it  has  transformed  it 
trom  a  minoritv  into  a  majority.  That  is  why 
we  are  witnessing  a  significant  breakthrough 
toward  what  America  needs:  peaceful,  or- 
derly progress. 

DISHARMONY     IN     THE     NEW     ALIGNMENT 

My  point  is  this:  these  voices— the  Repub- 
licans, the  New  Liberals,  the  new  South,  the 
black  militants— are  talking  the  same  lan- 
suage. 

Let's  not  oversimpUfy,  The  voices  .ire  not 
joined  in  anv  harmonious  chorus— far  from 
It,  The  ideas  of  the  new  alignment  differ  in 
emphasis.  But  they  do  not  conflict  the  way 
the  old  alliance  of  power  blocs  used  to  con- 

llict. 

The  differences  within  the  new  alignment 
;ire  differences  of  emphasis,  not  of  funda- 
mentals; differences  in  the  speed  of  change, 
not  so  much  in  the  direction  of  change. 

Now.  the  new  alignment's  greatest  need  is 
to  communicate  with  all  its  elements,  rather 
than  march  r.long  In  parallel  lines  that  never 
converge. 

STRANGE    BEDFELLOWS 

You  can  be  sure  that  the  members  of  the 
old  power  blocs  will  try  at  first  to  dismiss 
this  new  majority  as  just  an  assortment  of 
strange  bedfellows. 

But  despite  the  differences  in  appearance, 
despite  the  differences  in  ways  and  means, 
tlespiie  the  lack  ot  communication,  despite 
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all  the  pains  of  realignment,  the  fundarnen- 
tal  agreement  is  there.  Even  men  who  find 
each  other  disagreeable  at  first,  can  find 
themselves  in  agreement. 

THE    STRADDLERS 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  the  only  one  who 
notices  the  formation  of  this  new  alignment. 
On  the  campaign  trail  today  you  can  see  the 
politicians  of  the  old  order  adjusting  their 
appeals.  It  mav  be  awkward,  but  they  speak 
about  "more  Federal  billions  now  for  the 
cities"  in  one  breath  .md  then,  in  the  next 
breath,  talk  of  "an  end  to  the  old  welfare 
system  and   a   return   to  private  enterprise." 

These  politicians  are  trying  to  have  it  both 
ways.  On  the  one  hand,  tiiey  are  reluctant  to 
abandon  the  old  power  alliances  that  have 
served  them  so  well  in  the  past.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  don't  want  to  miss  the  new  boat 
as  It  leaves  the  dock. 

People  today,  and  the  political  figures  who 
appeal  to  them,  will  have  to  make  the  hard 
choice:  whether  to  cling  to  the  old  power- 
bloc  alliances  of  the  middle  third  of  this 
centurv.  or  to  Join  the  new  alignment  of 
ideas  that  will  shape  the  final  third  of  this 
centurv, 

PROMISE  OF  fNITV 

And  therein  lies  the  great  excitement  of 
this  new  alignment.  Right  now.  we  see  our 
differences  all  too  clearly:  in  the  future, 
those  of  us  in  the  alignment  will  see  our 
similarity  of  methods  and  goals  much  more 
clearly 

The  mark  of  a  good  insight  Is  v>hen  every- 
one savs  Of  course — that's  what  I've  been 
thinking  all  along,  only  I  never  put  U  that 
wav."  That  is  what  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
new  alignment:  the  crystallization  of  what 
is  on  the  minds  of  the  American  people  to- 
day. 

Tomorrow,  as  we  focus  the  new  movement 
more  clearly.  America  will  gain  a  new  unity. 
We  win  not  seek  the  false  unity  of  con- 
.sensus.  of  the  glossing  over  of  fundamental 
differences,  of  the  enforced  sameness  of  gov- 
ernment regimentation. 

We  will  forge  a  unity  of  goals,  recognized 
by  men  who  also  recognize  and  value  their 
own  diversity.  That  is  the  great  advantage 
of  an  alignment  of  ideas  over  the  coalition 
of  power  blocs. 

As  we  coalesce  the  elements  of  this  new 
alignment,  some  surprising  things  will  begin 
to  happen.  As  frustration  ends,  violence  will 
wane:  as  runaway  government  is  curbed,  per- 
sonal freedom  will  grow:  as  demeaning  wel- 
fare systems  are  replaced,  individual  ini- 
tiative will  take  the  lead:  as  peace  returns 
to  the  American  city,  America  'will  be  better 
able  to  build  peace  in  the  world. 

JOINING  THE  NEW  ALINEMENT 

The  new  alignment  speaks  in  many  ac- 
cents, and  approaches  Its  point  from  many 
directions.  But  the  common  message  Is 
there; 

People  come  first,  and  government  Is  their 
servant.  The  best  government  Is  closest  to  the 
people,  and  most  involved  with  people's  lives. 
Government  is  formed  to  protect  the  indi- 
vidual's life,  property,  and  rights,  and  to  help 
the  helpless— not  to  dominate  a  person's  life 
or  rsb  him  of  his  self-respect. 

The  concept  is  great  not  because  it  is  new, 
but  because  it  is  right  and  it  Is  relevant. 

Victor  Hugo  pointed  out  that  there  Is  noth- 
ing so  powerful  as  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come.  The  time  lia.s  come  for  this  idea.  No 
one  loader  has  drawn  together  this  new  align- 
ment: it  has  been  drawn  together  by  the 
magnet  of  an  idea  that  is  right  for  our  time, 
that  speaks  to  us  now,  that  has  special  mean- 
ing today. 

How  do  you  become  part  of  the  new  align- 
ment? 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  member  of  any 
special  partv,  or  any  union:  you  are  not  re- 
quired to  live  in  any  region  or  any  city;  you 
don't  have  to  be  rich  or  poor,  young  or  old. 


Because  we're  not  deeallng  with  blocs— we're 
dealing  with  an  Idea. 

If  you  believe  that  people  do  come  first: 
If  you  believe  that  dignity  must  replace  the 
dole:  if  vou  believe  that  order  and  progress 
go  handln  hand;  if  you  are  idealistic  about 
personal  freedom;  then  you  don't  have  to 
worry  about  where  to  go  to  join  the  new 
alignment. 

You  are  already  a  part  of  It. 

RISING  TO  THE   CRISIS 

The  great  re-allgnments  of  our  history  did 
not  take  place  in  normal,  quiet  times.  They 
took  place  when  America  was  in  trouble,  or 
when  the  existing  majority  could  not  come 
to  grips  with  the  needs  of  the  naUon.  And 
so  without  realizing,  a  new  majority  Is 
formed  and  lasts  as  long  as  it  meets  the 
need  for  change.  This  is  what  we  mean  by 
"the  collective  wisdom  of  the  people." 

This  Is  the  unspoken  voice  of  America,  in 
its  majesty  and  it.s  mystery,  demanding  ar- 
ticulation bv  men  who  sense  Its  new  meaning. 
That  is  why  new  faces  with  more  of  the 
old  answers  miss  the  point.  That  is  why  new 
leadership  Is  needed  now— leadership  with  a 
proven  record  for  lighting  for  the  action  the 
new  majority  now  demands. 

No  man  can  predict  the  ultimate  shape  of 
the  alignment  that  Is  happening  in  America 
todav.  But  I  know  this:  It  Is  alive,  it  Is  mov- 
ing forward,  it  is  rooted  in  reality,  and  it 
calls  out  for  voti  to  come  aboard.  In  the 
years  to  come."  I  believe  that  historians  will 
record  this: 

"That  In  the  watershed  year  1968.  America, 
In  a  time  of  crisis,  responded  as  It  h;is  re- 
sponded before— with  new  ideas,  with  great 
traditions,  with  a  new  alignment,  and  with 
the  fresh  hope  that  comes  from  a  new  unity." 


FREEDOM  HAS   VARIED  MEANINGS. 
SAYS  GENERAL  KRULAK 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 
Mr,  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  followinp: 
[From  the  .San  Diego  Union.  May  19.  1968] 
Guidelines    Offered — Freedom    Has    Varied 
Meanings.  Sa-js  General  Krdlak 
Freedom  means  the  opportunity  to  succeed 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  your  labor.  It  means 
the  right  to  fall,  with  the  obligation  to  take 
the  consequences  of  your  failure. 

Lt.  Gen.  Victor  H.  Krulak.  who  com- 
mands all  the  Marines  in  the  Pacific,  ex- 
pressed this  definition  last  week  in  the  final 
address  of  the  Kiwanis  Club's  annual  Pillars 
of  American  Freedom  series. 

The  35-year  veteran  of  the  Marine  Corps 
also  spoke  out  on  the  things  that  threaten 
the  freedom  of  the  free  world,  particularly 
the  United  States.  He  spoke  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  Communist  China,  racial  discrimination, 
rioting  and  the  rising  crime  rate. 

He  has  some  firm  opinions.  He  has  a  phi- 
losophy. He  has  some  solutions  and  some 
guidelines. 

freedom 
"To  a  man  cha-ined  to  a  wheelbarrow  in  a 
Siberian  uranium  mine,  freedom  can  mean 
sUnplv  striking  off  his  shackles  ...  To  an- 
other man.  .soaking  up  the  sun  at  Palm 
Springs,  freedom  may  mean  a  life  of  indo- 
lence without  worries  or  responsibilities. 

■But  to  us  here  today,  thinking  seriously 
on  the  hazards  which  throw  a  shadow  on  our 
land,  freedom  can  mean  nothing  less  than 
was  contemplated  by  the  men  who  risked 
their  lives  to  write  our  owm  Declaration  of 
Independence,  or  the  men  whose  vision  gave 
us  our  Constitution. 
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Workers,  managers  and  youth  groups  of  the 
Iron  and  steel  works  in  Koslce.  Slovakia,  near 
the  Soviet  border,  called  for  the  reslg:natlon 
of  Novotny  and  Ave  of  his  followers  The  let- 
ter, demandlrig  their  removal,  was  reminis- 
cent of  the  t\-pe  proceeding  the  successful 
campaigns  earlier  in  the  year  for  removing 
Communist  dogmatists  from  leading  posts. 
Claiming  to  voice  the  views  of  16,000  work- 
ers.  It  said  that  the  old  guard  had  com- 
promised ;tself  and  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
Partv  Dubcek's  liberal  followers  welcomed 
this  'demonstration  of  criticism  of  their  op- 
por.ents  Other  support  came  to  them  over 
the  weekend  when  district  leaders  In  the 
mining  area  of  Ostrava  backed  an  emergency 
Party  Congress  to  vote  on  whether  the 
Stalinist  should  retain  their  positions. 

Dubcek  himself  appeared  to  give  condi- 
tional approval  to  the  drive  for  resigna- 
tion bv  declaring  in  an  \inprecedented  front 
page  editorial  in  Rude  Praio,  the  Party's 
Journal,  that  "we  must  dissociate  ourselves 
from  evervthlng  that  was  retarding  the  de- 
velopment of  our  country."  According  to  Mr. 
Moraan.  the  Dubcek  editorial  seemed  to  con- 
tain a  balanced  warning  to  both  conserva- 
tives and  radicals  not  to  stray  from  a  mod- 
erate line  at  the  meeting  starting  Wednes- 
day ••  Dubcrt  was  said  to  be  stlU  in  control 
of    the    P&rt^'. 

-Some  ob.servers  regarded  'he  Koslce  letter, 
•■which  almost  certainly  had  been  sought  by 
progressives  in  Prague."  as  an  indication  th.at 
Soviet  Premier  Kosygtn  had  resigned  himself 
to  the  removal  of  at  least  the  most  diehard 
Sf  ilinisis  when  he  visited  the  countrv.  Cited 
among  those  for  removal  were  Mlchal  Chudlk. 
the  former  head  of  the  Slovak  Communist 
Party,  the  discredited  former  Defense  Min- 
ister' Bohumlr  Lomskv,  and  ;he  former  Nfi- 
tlonal  Security  Minister  Kurd  Bncilek. 

The  Central  Committee  Itself,  which  was 
scheduled  to  meet  May  29,  could  not  expel 
the  estimated  one-third  of  its  members 
thought  to  be  Novotnv  followers.  But  the 
progressive  faction  could  try  to  force  their 
resignations  or  trv  to  persuade  the  Commit- 
tee to  vote  for  calling  an  extrax>rdlnary  Party 
Congress,  the  purpose  of  which  would  be  to 
elect  a  new  Central  Committee.  This  could 
be  done  by  law  and  thus  purge  the  remaining 
Stalinist.  The  next  regular  Congress  was 
scheduled  to  take  place  in  1969. 

Liberals  have  feared  that  if  the  remnants 
of  Stalinists  were  not  removed  from  the  CPC. 
there  would  be  delay  in  carrying  out  reforms 
since  Party  officials  at  all  echelons  would 
•hedge  their  bets"  pending  the  outcome  of 
the  factional  strtiggle.  What  has  been  done 
so  far  In  matters  of  liberalization  by  and 
large  has  yet  to  be  rooted  in  legislation. 
Hence  the  determination  of  how  liberal  the 
final  laws  would  be  has  been  regarded  more 
as  a  political  question  than  a  legal  one. 
Communist  observers  also  have  felt  that  a 
purge  of  the  Novotny  elements  was  aboslutely 
essential  If  the  Party  was  to  permanently  re- 
gain the  respect  of  the  masses  and  become 
an  institution  arotind  which  they  could 
rally.  i 


A  NEW  ALINEMENT  FOR  AMERICAN 
ITSYTY 


HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

OF    MINNESOT.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  16,  former  Vice  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  delivered  a  nationwide  radio 
address  entitled.  "A  New  Alinement  for 
American  Unity."  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  significant  speech  made  to  date  in 
this  political  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  this  address  Mr,  Nixon  discusses 
the  new  alinement  which  has  been 
steadily,  yet  quietly,  forming  throughout 
America.  It  consists  of  the  Republicans, 
the  New  Liberal,  the  New  South,  the 
Black  Militant,  and  the  silent  center.  As 
Mr.  Nixon  says: 

No  man  can  predict  the  ultimate  shape  of 
the  alinement  that  Is  happ)ening  In  America 
today.  But  I  know  this:  It  Is  alive.  It  Is  mov- 
ing forward,  it  Is  rooted  In  reality,  and  it  calls 
out  for  you  to  come  aboard.  In  the  years  to 
come.  I  believe  that  historians  will  record 
this:  That  In  the  watershed  year  of  1968, 
America.  In  a  time  of  crisis,  responded  as 
it  has  responded  before — with  new  ideas,  with 
great  traditions,  with  a  new  alinement,  and 
with  the  fresh  hope  that  comes  from  a  new 
unity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  place  this 
address  in  the  Record: 
A   New   Alinement   for   American   Unfty 
( An  address  by  Richard  M  Nixon  on  the  CBS 
radio  network.  May  16,  1968) 

Great  movements  and  changes  in  the  poli- 
tical scene  are  seldom  recognized  while  they 
are  happening. 

They  are  perceived  long  afterward  His- 
torians, looking  back  In  American  history. 
can  spot  the  great  shifts: 

There  was  the  time.  140  years  ago,  just 
after  the  Era  of  Good  Feeling,  when  Andrew 
Jackson  re-introduced  the  two-party  system 
in  America. 

There  was  the  time,  100  years  ago,  after 
the  collapse  of  the  Whig  Party,  of  a  new 
coalition  that  became  the  Republican  Party. 

And  there  was  the  time.  35  years  ago.  when 
FYanklln  Roosevelt  assembled  a  Democratic 
coalition  of  organized  labor,  minority  grovips 
and  the  •solid"  South. 

That  last  assemblage  of  power  blocs  domi- 
nated the  middle  third  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  in  America.  But  as  we  enter  the  last 
third  of  this  century.  It  Is  time  we  recognize 
a  profound  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
American  politics. 

PARALLEL    IDEAS 

Without  most  of  us  realizing  It.  a  new 
alignment  h.as  been  formed. 

Most  Americans  have  not  been  aware  that 
this  new  alignment  has  been  gathering  to- 
gether. Yet  It  has  happened,  and  it  Is  an 
exciting,  healthy  development. 

More  than  a  century  ago.  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville  put  his  finger  on  the  mysterious 
formation  of  a  new  opinion: 

"Time,  events,  or  the  unaided  Individual 
action  of  the  mind  will  sometimes  under- 
mine or  destroy  an  opinion,  without  any 
outward  sign  of  the  change.  It  has  not 
been  openly  assailed,  no  conspiracy  has  been 
formed  to  make  war  on  It,  btit  Its  followers 
one  by  one  noiselessly  secede;  day  by  day  a 
few  of  them  abandon  it.  until  at  last  it  is  only 
professed  by  a  minority  .  .  . 

"They  are  themselves  unaware  for  a  long 
period  that  a  great  revolution  has  actually 
been  effected  .  .  . 

'•The  majority  have  ceased  to  believe  what 
they  believed  before,  but  they  still  affect  to 
believe,  and  this  empty  phantom  of  public 
opinion  Is  strong  enough  to  chill  innovators 
and  to  keep  them  silent  and  at  a  respectful 
distance." 

This  new  alignment  Is  already  a  new  ma- 
jority: it  will  affect  the  future  of  all  Ameri- 
cans for  generations  to  come  whether  they 
are  part  of  It  or  not. 

The  new  majority  is  not  a  grouping  of 
power  blocs,  but  an  alliance  of  ideas. 

Men  and  women  of  all  backgrounds,  of  all 
ages,  of  all  parties,  are  coming  to  the  same 
conclusions.  Many  of  these  men  and  women 
belong  to  the  same  blocs  that  formed  the 
old  coalitions.  But  now.  thinking  independ- 
ently, they  have  all  reached  a  new  conclusion 
about  the  direction  of  our  nation.  Their  very 
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diversity  of  background  provides  a  basis  for 
a  new  unity  for  America. 

THE    REPUBLICAN    VOICE 

Listen  to  the  conclusion  as  expressed  by 
one  group,  the  most  visible  one.  voiced  by 
many  Republicans  for  many  years: 

"This  nation  has  become  great  not  by  what 
government  has  done  for  people  but  by  what 
people  have  done  for  themselves.  The  more 
centralized  and  domineering  a  government 
gets,  the  less  personal  freedom  there  is  for 
the  individual 

The  role  of  government  is  to  do  for  peopk- 
what  they  cannot  do  for  themselves:  to  open 
up  new  opportunities,  to  mobilize  private 
energies  to  meet  public  needs,  to  protect  and 
defend  everv  citizen,  to  create  a  climate  that 
enables  every  person  to  fulfill  himself  to  the 
utmost — In  his  own  way,  and  by  his  own 
choice." 

That's  the  Republican  voice,  the  voice  of 
both  liberals  and  conservatives  within  the 
party,  and  its  good  sense  is  becoming  more 
appealing  to  millions  of  Democrats  and  In- 
dependents That  traditionally  Republican 
thinklne  Is  the  well-spring  of  the  new  align- 
ment 

VOICE    OF    THE    NEW    LIBERAL 

But  there  is  another  voice  saying  much  the 
same  thing  in  a  different  form.  It  Is  the  voice 
of  the  New  Liberal, 

That  voice  of  the  New  Liberal  calls  for  u 
workable  form  of  ••participatory  democracy." 
It  demands  a  political  order  close  to  the  peo- 
ple who  i'.re  governed,  in  which  the  people 
play  a  vital  part.  That  voice  demands  more 
personal  Ireedom  and  less  goverment  domi- 
nation 

Thoughtful  critics  like  Daniel  Moynilian 
and  Richard  Goodwin — both  liberals — are 
giving  the  word  another  dimension.  .\  century 
ago.  to  be  a  •■liberal"  meant  to  be  against 
the  domination  of  governmental  authority,  lo 
put  personal  liberty  ahead  of  the  dictates  of 
the  State.  Only  recently  has  the  term  •■lib- 
eral" come  to  mean  the  dependence  on  fed- 
eral action  to  meet  people's  needs. 

The  future  meaning  of  liberal  is  likely  to 
return  to  the  reliance  on  personal  freedom. 
But  it  will  have  a  difference;  it  ■w-ill  see  that  a 
key  role  of  government  is  to  provide  incen- 
tives for  the  free  enterprise  system  to  accept 
more  social  responsibility. 

In  that  context,  liberals  and  conservatives 
will  find  themselves  coming  closer  together, 
rather  than  splitting  apart. 

Just  as  there  is  a  difference  betweeen  the 
New  Deal  Liberal  and  the  New  Liberal,  there 
is  a  big  difference  between  the  New  Libera! 
and  the  New  Left. 

The  New  Liberal  recognizes  that  progress 
and  order  go  hand  in  liand.  He  points  to  the 
channels  of  protest  open  to  those  who  dis- 
sent, especially  through  the  electoral  proce,-3. 
In  this  way,  the  American  system  can  be  a 
force  for  change  without  changing  the  Amer- 
ican system  itself. 

The  extremists  of  the  New  Left  strongly — 
even  violentlv — disagree.  They  say  that  the 
respect  for  dissent,  the  protection  of  their 
civil  rights  to  protest  peaceably,  are  only 
safety  waives  for  the  Establishment, 

The  very  processes  that  permit  gradual 
change  are  resented  by  these  extremists. 
That  is  because  they  would  find  it  much 
easier  to  break  a  rigid  structure  than  to 
break  our  flexible  one. 

They  feel — quite  wrongly — that  they  have 
to  tear  down  in  order  to  build,  shaking 
society  to  its  foundations,  leading  us  to 
anarchy.  The  New  Left  has  a  passsion.  while 
the  New  Liberal  has  a  program. 

And  yet  I  have  a  feeling  that  many  of  the 
young  people  who  call  themselves  New  Left- 
ists now  are  In  fact  far  more  closely  attuned 
to  the  voice  of  the  Ne^w  Liberal.  When  it 
comes  to  a  choice  between  gettirg  some- 
thing off  your  chest  or  getting  something 
done,  sooner  or  later  most  people  choose  to 
get  something  done. 
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VOICE  OF  THE  NEW  SOITH 

There  is  a  third  voice— the  voice  of  the 
new  South.  Not  the  old  solid  South  of  the 
Thirties,  of  automatic  voting  habits  and  a 
declining  economy. 

The  new  South  is  no  longer  prisoner  of  the 
past;  no  longer  bound  by  old  habits  or  old 
grievances  or  the  old  racist  appeals  The  new 
south  is  building  a  new  pride,  focusing  on 
the  future,  pressing  forward  with  indu.strial 
development  through  resurgent  private  en- 
terprise, forging  a  new  place  for  Itself  in  the 
life  of  the  nation. 

Politically,  the  new  South  is  in  ferment. 
It  is  breaking  the  shackles  of  one-party  rule. 
Its  new  voices  are  interpreting  the  old  doc- 
trines of  states'  rights  In  new  ways— those  of 
making  state  and  local  governments  respon- 
sive to  state  and  local  needs. 


VOICE    OF    THE    BLACK    .MILITANT 

There  is  a  fourth  voice— the  voice  of  the 
black  militant  There  is  a  deep  and  widening 
division  between  today's  black  leadership  and 
ihe   doctrinaire  welfarist. 

When  you  listen  to  these  black  voices,  you 
hear  little  about  •'handouts"  or  '•welfare."  In- 
stead, vou  hear  the  words  "dignity,"  'owner- 
hip."  "■•pride."  They  do  not  want  to  be  re- 
cipients, they  want  to  be  participants. 

The  message  of  giveaway,  of  handout,  of 
j.ermanent  welfare  is  no  longer  of  interest 
'.o  people  who  want  dignity  and  self-respect. 
The  nation,  in  its  present  economic  crisis. 
(  aiinot  afford  an  increase  in  these  giant  wel- 
:.ire  programs  today. 

What  we  can  and  should  do  immediately. 
IS  to  respond  to  their  demands  for  a  share  of 
American  opportunity,  lor  a  legitimate  role  in 
private  enterprise. 

THE    SILENT    CENTER 

There  is  a  fifth  element  to  the  new  allgn- 
,,ient — a  non- voice,  if  you  will. 

That  is  the  silent  center,  the  millions  of 
;.eople  in  the  middle  of  the  American  politi- 
cal spectrum  who  do  not  demonstrate,  who 
do  not  picket  or  protest  loudly.  Yet.  these 
people  are  no  less  committed  to  seeking  out 
this  new  direction.  They  are  willing  to  listen 
ri  new  ideas,  and  they  are  willing  to  think 
ir.em  througn. 

We  must  remember  that  all  the  center  is 
not  .silent,  and  all  who  are  silent  are  not  cen- 
ter. But  a  great  many  "quiet  Americans" 
liave  become  committed  to  answers  to  social 
I)roblems  that  preserve  personal  freedom. 
They  have  rejected  the  answers  of  the  Thir- 
ties "to  the  problems  of  today. 

.■\s  this  silent  center  has  become  a  part  of 
the  new  alignment,  it  has  transformed  it 
:rom  a  minoritv  into  a  majority.  That  is  why 
-.ve  are  witnessing  a  significant  breakthrough 
toward  what  America  needs:  peaceful,  cjr- 
derly  progress. 

DISHARMONY     IN     THE     NEW     ALIGNMENT 

My  point  is  this:  these  voices— the  Repub- 
licans, the  New  Liberals,  the  new  South,  the 
black  militants— are  talking  the  same  lan- 
iTuage. 

Let's  not  overslmpUfy,  The  voices  are  not 
mined  in  anv  harmonious  chorus — far  from 
it.  The  ideas  of  the  new  alignment  differ  in 
emphasis.  But  they  do  not  confilct  the  way 
the  old  alliance  of  power  blocs  used  to  con- 
flict. 

The  differences  -.vithln  the  new  alignment 
are  differences  of  emphasis,  not  of  funda- 
mentals; differences  in  the  ■■^peed  of  change. 
not  so  much  in  the  direction  of  change. 

Now  the  new  alignment's  greatest  need  is 
to  communicate  with  all  its  elements,  rather 
than  march  r.long  in  parallel  lines  that  never 
converge. 

STRANGE    BEDFELLOWS 

You  can  be  sure  that  the  members  of  the 
old  power  blocs  will  try  at  first  to  dismiss 
this  new  majority  as  ju'-t  an  assortment  of 
strange  bedfellows. 

But  despite  the  differences  in  appearance, 
despite  the  differences  m  ways  and  means, 
despite  the  lack  of  communication,  despite 
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all  the  pains  of  realignment,  the  /iindamen- 
tal  agreement  is  there.  Even  men  who  find 
each    other    disagreeable    at    first,    can    find 

themselves  in  agreement. 

THE    STRADDLERS 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  the  only  one  who 
notices  the  formation  of  this  new  aUgnment. 
On  the  campaign  trail  today  you  can  see  the 
politicians  of  the  old  order  adjusting  their 
.ippeals.  It  mav  be  awkward,  but  they  speak 
about  -more  Federal  billions  now  for  the 
cities"  in  one  breath  and  then,  in  the  next 
breath,  talk  of  "an  end  to  the  old  welfare 
svstcm  and   a   return   to  private  enterprise." 

These  politicians  are  trying  to  have  it  both 
ways.  On  the  one  hand,  they  are  reluctant  to 
abandon  the  old  power  alliances  that  have 
served  them  so  well  In  the  past.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  don't  want  to  miss  the  new  boat 
as  it  leaves  the  dock. 

People  today,  and  the  political  figures  who 
appeal  to  them,  will  have  to  make  the  hard 
choice-  whether  to  cling  to  the  old  power- 
bloc  alliances  ot  the  middle  third  of  this 
century,  or  to  join  the  new  alignment  of 
ideas  that  will  shape  the  final  third  of  this 
century. 

PROMISE  OF  t'NITY 

And  therein  lies  the  great  excitement  of 
this  new  alignment.  Right  now.  we  see  our 
differences  all  too  clearly;  in  the  future, 
those  of  us  in  the  alignment  will  see  our 
similarity  of  methods  and  goals  much  more 
clearly. 

The  mark  of  a  good  insight  Is  >vhen  every- 
one savs  "Of  course — that's  what  T've  been 
thinking  all  along,  only  I  never  put  U  that 
way  "  That  is  what  Is  at  the  heart  of  the 
new  alignment;  the  crystallization  of  what 
is  on  the  minds  of  the  American  people  to- 
day. 

■Tomorrow,  as  we  focus  the  new  movement 
more  clearly,  America  will  gain  a  new  unity. 
We  win  not  seek  the  false  unity  of  con- 
sensus, of  the  glossing  over  of  fundamental 
differences,  of  the  enforced  sameness  of  gov- 
ernment regimentation. 

We  win  forge  a  unity  of  goals,  recognized 
by  men  who  also  recognize  and  value  their 
own  dlversliv.  That  Is  the  great  advantage 
of  an  allcnnient  of  Ideas  over  the  coahtlon 
of  power  blocs. 

As  we  coalesce  the  elements  of  this  new 
alignment,  some  surprising  things  will  begin 
to  happen.  As  frustration  ends,  violence  will 
wane;  as  runaway  government  is  curbed,  per- 
sonal freedom  will  grow;  as  demeaning  wel- 
fare systems  are  replaced,  individual  Ini- 
tiative' will  take  the  lead:  as  peace  returns 
to  the  American  city,  America  will  be  better 
able  to  build  peace  In  the  world. 

JOINING  THE  NEW  ALINEMENT 

"The  new  alignment  speaks  in  many  ac- 
cents, and  approaches  Its  jjoint  from  many 
directions.  But  the  common  message  Is 
there: 

People  come  first,  and  government  Is  their 
servant.  The  best  government  is  closest  to  the 
people,  and  most  involved  with  people's  lives. 
Government  is  formed  to  protect  the  indi- 
vidual's life,  property,  and  rights,  and  to  help 
the  helpless — not  to  dominate  a  person's  life 
or  rob  him  of  his  self-respect. 

The  concept  is  great  not  because  It  is  new. 
but  because  it  Is  right  and  It  Is  relevant. 

Victor  Hugo  pointed  out  that  there  Is  noth- 
ing so  powerful  as  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come.  The  time  has  come  for  this  idea.  No 
one  leader  has  drawn  together  this  new  align- 
ment; it  has  been  drawn  together  by  the 
magnet  of  an  idea  that  Is  right  for  our  time, 
that  speaks  to  us  now,  that  has  special  mean- 
ing today. 

How  do  you  become  part  of  the  new  align- 
ment? 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  member  of  any 
special  party,  or  any  union;  you  are  not  re- 
quired to  live  in  any  region  or  any  city;  you 
don't  have  to  be  rich  or  poor,  young  or  old. 
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Because  were  not  deeallng  with  blocs— were 
dealing  with  an  Idea. 

If  you  believe  that  people  do  come  first: 
If  you  believe  that  dignity  must  replace  the 
dole;  if  you  believe  that  order  and  progress 
go  handln  hand;  If  you  are  idealistic  about 
personal  freedom;  tlien  you  don't  have  to 
worry  about  where  to  go  to  join  the  new 
alignment. 

You  are  already  a  part  of  It. 

RISING  TO  THE   CRISIS 

The  great  re-allgnments  of  our  history  did 
not  take  place  In  normal,  quiet  times.  They 
took  place  when  America  was  in  trouble,  or 
when  the  existing  majority  could  not  come 
to  grips  with  the  needs  of  the  nation.  And 
so  without  realizing,  a  new  majority  is 
formed  and  lasts  as  long  as  it  meets  the 
need  for  change.  This  is  what  we  mean  by 
"the  collective  wisdom  of  the  people." 

This  Is  the  unspoken  voice  of  America,  in 
its  majesty  and  Its  mystery,  demanding  ar- 
ticulation bv  men  who  sense  Its  new  meaning. 
That  is  why  new  faces  with  more  of  the 
old  answers  miss  the  point.  That  Is  why  new 
leadership  Is  needed  now- -leadership  with  a 
proven  record  for  fighting  for  the  action  the 
new  majorltv  now  demands. 

No  man  can  predict  the  ultimate  shape  of 
the  alignment  that  Is  happening  in  America 
today.  But  I  know  this;  It  Is  nlive,  it  Is  mov- 
ing forward,  it  is  rooted  in  reality,  and  it 
calls  out  for  vou  to  come  aboard.  In  the 
years  to  come,"  I  believe  that  historians  will 
record  this: 

•That  m  the  watershed  year  1968,  America, 
In  a  time  of  crisis,  responded  as  it  has  re- 
sponded before— with  new  ideas,  with  great 
traditions,  with  a  new  alignment,  and  with 
the  fresh  hope  that  comes  from  a  new  unity." 


FREEDOM  HAS  VARIED  MEANINGS, 
SAYS  GENERAL  KRULAK 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following: 
(From  the  San  Diego  Union.  May  19.  1968) 
Guidelines  Offered— Freedom  Has  Varied 
Meanings.  Says  General  Kbclak 

Freedom  means  the  opportunity  to  succeed 
and  enjov  the  fruits  of  your  labor.  It  means 
the  right  to  fall,  with  the  obligation  to  take 
the  consequences  of  your  failure. 

Lt.  Gen.  Victor  H.  Krulak.  who  com- 
mands all  the  Marines  in  the  Pacific,  ex- 
pressed this  definition  last  week  in  the  final 
address  of  the  Klwanis  Club's  annual  Pillars 
of  American  Freedom  series. 

The  35-vear  veteran  of  the  Marine  Corps 
also  spoke  out  on  the  things  that  threaten 
the  ireedom  of  the  free  world,  particularly 
the  United  States.  He  spoke  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  Communist  China,  racial  discrimination, 
rioting  and  the  rising  crime  rat«. 

He  has  some  firm  opinions.  He  has  a  phi- 
losophy. He  has  some  solutions  and  some 
guidelines. 

FREEDOM 

■•To  a  man  chained  to  a  wheelbarrow  in  a 
Siberian  uranium  mine.  Ireedom  can  mean 
sUnplv  striking  off  his  shackles  ...  To  an- 
other" man.  soaking  up  the  sun  at  Palm 
Springs,  freedom  may  mean  a  life  of  Indo- 
lence without  worries  or  responsibilities. 

•But  to  us  here  today,  thinking  seriously 
on  the  hazards  which  throw  a  shadow  on  our 
land,  freedom  can  mean  nothing  less  than 
was  contemplated  by  the  men  who  risked 
their  lives  to  write  our  own  Declaration  of 
Independence,  or  the  men  whose  vision  gave 
us  our  Constitution. 
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■Preedom  First,  it  means  the  oppor- 

tunity to  succeed,  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
your  labor  .  .  And  second,  it  means  the  right 
to  fail,  with  the  obligation  to  take  the  con- 
sequences of  your  failures." 

VIETNAM 

"We  went  seriously  into  Vietnam  about 
six  years  ago  for  the  simplest  of  reasons;  be- 
cause we  believed  that  events  there  threat- 
ened our  own  freedom  ...  It  was  not  kind- 
ness, or  philanthropy,  or  altruism,  or  ideal- 
Ism  that  took  us  to  Vietnam  It  was  the 
realization  that  the  freedom  of  the  United 
States — our  people,  our  children — was  at 
stake  .  .  . 

"We  avoided  the  costly  mistake  of  World 
War  II  We  can  all  remember  when  we  said. 
•Never  mind;  the  problem  of  Hitler  is  a  long 
way  off  across  the  ocean.  It  is  none  of  our 
affair.'  No  this  time  we  were  awake  .  .  This 
time  we  rallied  to  the  support  of  our  allies 
before  the  eleventh  hour  ...        . 

"Our  support  has  encoiu-aged  the  Viet- 
namese to  continue  making  the  almost  in- 
credible sacrifices  they  have  been  making 
for  half  a  generation.  I  believe  it  is  largely 
our  own  example  that  has  steeled  the  South 
Vietiiaxnese  to  accept  their  164.000  dead  and 
wounded,  tUe  past  five  years  and  stlU  to  keep 
gomg,  stiU  to  have  an  Army  that  is  over 
one-half  volunteers  .  .  . 

"Our  allies  liave  also  been  heartened. 
Korea,  Thailand,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  the 
Philippines — these  countries  see  the  threat 
to  their  freedom,  too  .  .  So  you  realize  that 
there  are  more  non-Umted  States  forces  In 
Vietnam  today  than  there  were  in  Korea 
In  1950?  .  .  .  These  other  countries  are  shar- 
ing the  burden  and  they  will  share  the  vic- 
tory, too. 

"I  say  victory  because  we  are  winning.  And 
in  saying  so.  I  willingly  fly  in  the  face  of  ttie 
very  vocal  bleeding  hearts  that  say  our  cause 
Is  hopeless,  that  we  cannot  win  .  .  . 

"First,  the  Vietnamese  government;  how 
strong  is  it^  The  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
It  is  almost  three  years  old.  It  has  survived 
longer  than  all  six  of  Its  predecessors.  While 
fighting  off  the  violent  North  Vietnamese 
invasion  it  st.ll  has  the  courage  and  wisdom 
to  create  a  constitution,  to  create  a  congress, 
a  popularly  and  decently  elected  president 
when  85  per  cent  of  the  voters  voted,  and 
thousands  of  popularly  elected  municipal  of- 
ficials— all  of  this  In  the  midst  of  war.  Who 
could  do  better  . 

"And  they  have  made  progress — -albeit 
slow — in  bringing  peace  to  the  countryside. 
When  the  Marines  came  to  Vietnam  In  the 
spring  of  1965  I  recall  that  we  could  not 
move  a  mile  from  the  Da  Nang  air  base  with- 
out being  in  a  battle.  Today  the  road  is 
crowned  with  commerce  100  miles  in  both 
directions.  This  is  not  a  picture  of  defeat. 
These    are    the    trappings    of    victory.   .   .   . 

"It  is  even  worse  to  Insult  the  young  men 
who  are  willing  today  to  lay  down  their  lives 
because  they  believe  in  this  war  They  be- 
lieve it  is  Just  and  that  we  are  winning  .  .  . 
Ask  them    .  .  . 

They  have  been  there;  they'll  tell  you.  And 
or  they're  better  witnesses  than  the  col- 
umnists— or  the  senators — who  have  never 
been  there  at  all. 

"And  the  Tet  offensive — it  may  turn  out 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  military  blunders 
of  this  era.  .  .  . 

"To  begin  with,  the  enemy's  purposes  were 
threefold.  First,  they  believed,  by  infiltrating 
into  the  cities  and  springing  up  without 
warning  from  within,  that  they  would  find 
the  people  jubilant  and  willing  to  rise  up  and 
join  the  Communists. 

"Second,  they  were  convinced,  when  the 
cities  fell  to  their  uprisings  from  within,  that 
the  Vietnamese  military  would  defect;  that 
large  units  would  go  over  to  the  enemy  en 
masse. 

"Third,  they  were  convinced,  when  these 
two  things  happened,  that  the  Vietnamese 
government  ■would  collapse.   .   .   . 

"But,  to  their  chagrin,  there  were  no  up- 
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risings,  not  one.  There  were  no  defections  In 
the  armed  forces,  not  one  And  the  govern- 
ment did  not  collapse.  What  does  all  this  tell 
us?  It  tells  us  two  things;  first,  that  the 
Vietnamese  treasure  their  freedom;  and  sec- 
ond, that  the  Communists  are  fallible,  that 
they  are  not  U  feet  tall,  that  they  are  not 
all-wise  and  all-knowing;  that  they  make 
mistakes. 

"AH  told,  the  evidence  is  solid  and  certain. 
We  are  winning  the  war  in  Vietnam  We  sim- 
ply have  to  end  it  here  at  home,  too. 

EMPLOYMENT 

"The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
ClvU  Disorders  .  .  .  acknowledges  .  .  that 
we  have  tolerated  a  situation  where  all  of 
our  people  do  not  have  equal  opportunity  to 
succeed,  do  not  have  an  equal  chance  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

"This  report  makes  a  strong  case  that,  de- 
spite the  state  laws  and  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions, all  Americans  :ire  not  equal  .  .  .All 
told,  the  600-page  report  is  a  powerful  in- 
dictment of  the  United  States  of  .\merica  on 
the  charge  of  allowing  a  cardinal  fraction  of 
our  freedom  to  dlsap{>ear  by  default.  .  . 

"But  there  Is  one  thing  I  do  not  like  about 
the  report.  I  may  be  wrong  but.  in  empha- 
sizing the  tremendous  magnitude  of  the 
problem,  it  seems  to  suggest  that  it  may  be 
beyond  reasonable  solution  ...  I  am  anx- 
ious for  you  to  believe  that  we  can  solve  the 
problem  of  equal  opportunity  for  Negroes; 
that  it  is  well  within  the  capacity  of  this 
great  nation  .  .  . 

'About  12  per  cent  of  the  people  in  our 
country  are  Negroes.  Fully  a  third  of  them 
live  in  our  12  largest  cities;  and  a  third  of 
these  live  in  squalor.  Put  another  way.  those 
Negro  Americans  who  are  in  desperate  need 
of  help  number  only  about  one  per  cent  of 
our  population  .  .  . 

"While  I  don't  minimize  the  tremendous 
importance  of  facing  up  to  the  total  Negro 
problem,  while  I  realize  that  discriminatory 
practices  have  to  be  eliminated  from  places 
other  than  just  the  depressed  neighborhoods, 
we  will  have  made  a  decent  and  meaningful 
beginning. 

"Getting  down  to  facts,  it  seems  to  me 
Chat  employment  Is  the  key  factor.  If  people 
are  well,  gainfully  and  proudly  employed, 
they  are  happy  .  .  .  The  percentage  of  Ne- 
groes who  are  unemployed  today  is  twice  as 
high  as  whites;  750.000  of  them  are  unem- 
ployed. To  bring  the  Negro  unemployment 
down  to  the  condition  of  the  country  at  large 
means  just  finding  or  creating  no  more  than 
410,000  jobs.  That's  only  one  quarter  of  the 
new  Jobs  that  appear  automatically  every 
year.  It  is  only  one  half  of  one  per  cent  of 
all  jobs  in  the  United  States. 

"This  certainly  is  not  an  insurmountable 
problem.  It  can  be  met  by  a  comprehensive 
program  of  training,  by  recognition  that  pri- 
vate Industry — the  place  where  the  unem- 
ployed will  be  best  utilized — is  going  to  have 
to  have  some  subsidy. 

RIOTS    AND    CIVIL    DISORDER 

"Transgression  of  the  law  is  not  a  nego- 
tiable matter.  Right  is  right  and  wrong  is 
wrong,  and  our  cannons  of  law  and  of  ethics 
are  not  altered  by  the  race  of  the  trans- 
gressor. 

"Altogether,  what  I  have  said  in  connec- 
tion with  the  race  problem  is  just  that  our 
treasured  freedom  is  in  danger,  because  we 
have  violated  both  elements  of  our  defini- 
tion. Some  people  do  not  now  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  succeed  and  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  effort.  Some  of  our  people  have 
transgressed  the  law  and  have  not  been 
obliged  to  suffer  the  consequences. 

"In  the  Marines  we  have  no  race  prob- 
lem .  .  .  and  the  reason  Is  simple  We  have 
avoided  a  double  standard.  We  say:  Behave 
like  a  Marine  and  yovi  will  be  treated  like 
a  Marine.  Behave  otherwise  and  take  the 
consequences.'  And  we  mean  it 

"Our    men    are    ail     treated     exactly    the 
same — rewarded  for  their  achievements  and 
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punished  for  their  transgressions  without 
regard    to    their    background  We    stiffer 

no  man  to  have  less  opportunity,  take  more 
risk,  or  endure  more  punishment  than  his 
comrade  just  because  he  is  white  or 
black   ,   . 

"If  we  can  meet  this  problem  in  the  Ma- 
rines .  .  .  why  in  Heaven's  name  can't  we 
face   up   to   it   the   same    way   everywhere"^" 

CRIME 

"Crime  does  pay.  Criminals  could  not  con- 
clude otherwise  in  a  society  where  less  than 
six  per  cent  of  all  crimes  reported  to  police 
result  in  convictions  .   .   . 

"These  growing  transgressions  of  the  l;iw, 
be  they  in  alleys,  streets,  or  campu.ses — 
wherever  they  may  be — make  plain  that  we 
violate  daily  and  repeatedly  a  part  of  our 
basic  definition  of  freedom,  "the  obligation  to 
t»ike  the  consequences  for  your  lailures." 

"Ancient  Greece  went  Into  eclipse  because 
the  people  could  not  get  together  and  govern 
themselves  Rome  disappeared  because  the 
people  were  apathetic  .  .   . 

"We  cannot  make  the  same  mistakes.  We  all 
know  that  the  penalties  for  crime  are  loo 
mild;   the  sentences  too  lenient 

"We  all  know  that  higher  standards  of 
police  performance  and  police  compensation 
are  an  urgent  necessity.  We  all  know  that 
guns  are  to  easy  to  buy;  that  LSD  and  other 
dangerous  drugs  are  too  easy  to  get;  and  that 
the  penalties  for  their  possession  are  too 
mild. 

"We  all  know  what  is  wrong  We  all  know 
what  needs  to  be  done.  It  only  remains  for  us 
to  do  it;  to  awaken  to  our  own  strength;  to 
stop  condoning  violence  and  lawlessness;  to 
demand  that  the  officials  whom  we  put  into 
office  fulfill  their  obligations;  to  insure  that 
those  who  enforce  and  administer  the  law  are 
backed  up.  " 


'"HUNGER  IN  AMERICA"  ON  CBS 
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HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  21  a 
CBS  documentary  called  "Hunser  in 
America.  ■  written  by  Martin  Carr  and 
Peter  Davis,  portrayed  poverty  in  Amer- 
ica as  few  of  us  are  often  wise  enough  to 
visualize  it.  It  showed  and  emphasized 
American  poverty  side  by  side  with  the 
enormous  wealth  that  so  many  take  for 
granted. 

Messrs.  Carr  and  Davis  pointed  out 
that  our  food  surplus  distribution  pro- 
grams— to  which  many  Americans  point 
as  a  solution  for  destitute  and  starving 
people — are  just  another  form  of  dole, 
and  do  not  begin  to  attack  cither  the 
problems  of  poverty  or  even  the  simple 
matter  of  a  balanced  and  health-sus- 
taining diet. 

The  New  York  Times  of  May  23  carried 
a  column  by  Jack  Gould  which  cave  an 
excellent  description  both  of  the  CBS 
program  and  its  implications.  I  commend 
this  commentary  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
I  From  the  New  York  Times.  May  23.  19681 
TV:  .\  Study  of  Hunger  .A.mid  Plenty — Pro- 
cram  Assays  Use  of  Surplus  Commod- 
ities— Starvation  Across  United  States 
Examined  on   CBS 

(By  Jack  Gould) 
The  specter  of  serious  hunger  in  the  United 
States — 30  million  persons  living  on  an  in- 
adequate diet  and  a  third  of  these  not  being 
reached   by   any   kind   of   Federal    aid— was 


visually  detailed  Tuesday  night  on  "CBS. 
Reports."'  The  contrast  of  a  rich  country  har- 
boring pockets  of  most  primitive  want  was 
its  own  editorial  on  the  social  contradic- 
tion of  an  affluent  nation 

The  program,  produced  and  written  by 
Martin  Carr  and  Peter  Davis,  chose  four  sec- 
tions of  the  country  to  Illustrate  that  starv- 
i}ig  people  live  on  the  periphery  of  prosperity. 
While  tourists  savor  the  leisure  pleasures  of 
HemlsFair  '68  in  San  Antonio,  Tex  .  upward 
of  100.000  Mexican  Americans  across  the  city 
are  hungry  all  the  time. 

The  Columbia  Broadcasting  Svstem  pres- 
entation, narrated  by  Chnrles  Kuralt,  noted 
that  surplus  crops  tilstributed  liy  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  were  Just 
a  poor  substitute  for  the  dole  Surplus  com- 
modities do  not  constitute  a  balanced  diet, 
such  as  green  vegetables,  eggs.  meat,  fresh 
milk  or  fruit.s  How  much  surplus  peanut 
butter  can  a  hunian  tolerate? 

In  a  country  spending  $1.5  billion  to  help 
feed  the  rest  of  the  "w.-orld.  the  CBS.  program 
focused  attention  on  Loudoun  County.  Va. 
The  home  comnumity  of  such  celebrities  as 
Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  and  Arthur 
Godfrey  radiates  outward  .signs  of  wealth  but 
ladden  away  are  thotisands  of  .shacks  where 
tenant  farmers  lead  a  marginal  existence 
with  no  Federal  food  program 

Undernourished  children  face  physical  dis- 
abilities or  worse  only  25  miles  outside  of 
Washington  and  the  misery  is  passed  on 
from  generation   to  generation. 

The  same  recurring  picture  of  humans 
.suffering  the  medical  and  mental  price  of 
'indernourlshment  was  found  among  the 
Navajo  Indians  in  Arizona  and  black  citi- 
zens in  Hale  County  in  Alabama,  The 
images  of  sick  children  and  women  old  be- 
fore their  time  have  a  universal  similarity; 
on  "CBS.  Reports"  there  were  pictures  that 
could  have  been  taken  In  chronically  un- 
developed sections  of  the  world. 

The  prograi'n.  entitled  ""Hunger  in  Ameri- 
ca." accused  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  reluctance  to  use  its  emergency  powers  to 
bring  food  to  hungry  people  in  any  county 
in  the  United  States.  Tills  year  the  depart- 
ment plans  to  return  record  millions  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  while  farmers  have 
slaughtered  and  burled  14,000  hogs  because 
There  is  no  market  for  them. 

Tl;e  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  pro- 
gram observed.  Is  designed  to  protect  farm- 
ers, not  destitute  consumers.  After  the  hour 
of  scenes  of  home-tolerated  starvation  Mr. 
Kuralt  suggested  that  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  might  better 
;.dminister  the  Federal  lood  program. 

The  graphic  portrayal  of  youngsters  per- 
manently handicapped  by  malnutrition  and 
the  dishearterting  death  rate  among  neglected 
citizens  in  many  ways  was  more  vivid 
than  the  TV  scenes  of  the  poverty  march  on 
Washington. 

"Hunger  in  America"  successfully  pricked 
the  conscience  of  the  viewing  citizen,  es- 
pecially when  seen  in  conjunction  with  a 
(ompanion  spot  announcement  glamorously 
proclaiming  the  consumer  as  "kinp."" 

A  Catholic  priest  In  San  ."Antonio  sum- 
marized in  an  eloquent  single  sentence  the 
larger  national  peril  of  hunger,  when  he 
said:  '"The  mind  comes  in  second  place 
".vhen  the  stomach  is  empty." 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING— A  STUDY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Church 
League  of  America,  422  North  Prospect 
Street,  Wheaton.  111.,  in  its  News  and 
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Views  Report  for  May  1968,  has  issued  a 
55-pase  comprehensive  documentary  on 
M.  L.  King,  Jr..  entitled,  "His  Thi-ee- 
Pronged  Attack  On:  1.  Christ  and  the 
Bible.  2.  The  United  States  of  America. 
3.  Law  and  Order." 

Any  of  our  colleagues  de.sii'ing  compre- 
hensive documentation  will  want  this 
Church  League  report. 

I  am  asking  that  a  few  portions  of  the 
report  follow  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
Deleted  from  reproduction  in  the  Rec- 
ord are  news  clippings  and  speeches  such 
as  Congressman  Ashbrook's  from  the 
CONT.RESSioNAL  Recohd  of  April  4,  1967, 
Congressman  Dfrwinskis  of  January  22, 
1968.  Congressman  Raricks  for  March 
25.  1968,  and  the  Hou.se  Appropriations 
Report  on  "Law  and  Oi'der"  for  1967: 
Martin  King's  Three-Pronced  Attack 
In  recent  days  the  United  States  was 
treated  to  one  of  the  biggest  doses  of  mass 
hysteria  and  Idolatry  through  the  media  of 
public  communications  in  the  history  of  any 
nation  of  the  civilized  "world.  The  occasion 
was  the  demise  of  a  Negro  man  by  the  name 
of  Michael  King,  born  with  this  simple  name 
as  recorded  on  his  birth  certificate,  with  the 
t^ame  changed  to  "Martin  Luther"  by  liis 
father  to  imply  an  affinity  for  religious  causes 
after  the  fashion  of  the  famous  leader  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation  in  Germany,  Dr 
Martin  Luther 

Few  of  the  masses  of  United  States  citi- 
zens had  available  for  their  study  the  un- 
disputed and  documented  facts  concerning 
the  late  Mr  King's  life  which  would  stand  up 
under  oath  in  any  court  of  law  or  before  any 
United  States  Congressional  Investigative 
Committee — lacts  which,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  the  public  was  denied  by  the  same 
supposedly  responsible  mass  media  of  com- 
intinication. 

Mr.  King  was  hailed  over  the  ether  waves, 
through  the  printed  page,  on  the  theatre 
screens,  and  in  orations  from  the  pulpit, 
classroom  and  government  chambers  as 
everything  from  a  modern  Messiah  to  one  of 
the  greatest  leaders  of  all  of  history.  Such 
words  as  "crucifixion"  and  "resurrection" 
were  used  in  reference  to  Mr.  King. 

Politicians  who  formerly  scorned  him  over 
television  and  from  the  public  platform  as- 
simied  a  countenance  of  mourning  and  mor- 
tification. Some  public  leaders  who  had 
denounced  him  as  a  rabble-rouser  and  an 
instigator  of  violence  and  revolution,  sud- 
denly eulogized  him  as  a  great  apostle  of 
peace  and  love. 

What  is  the  truth  concerning  Martin 
Luther  King's  views  on  theology,  his  county 
and  law  and  order?  While  being  called  a 
"Christian"  was  he  In  reality  a  Christian  be- 
liever as  defined  by  Holy  Scripture?  While 
stating  that  he  was  lor  bringing  about  social 
justice  within  the  United  States  of  America, 
was  he  actually  loyal  or  disloyal  to  the 
United  States  of  Anaerica?  While  declaring 
that  he  came  Into  cities  as  an  apostle  of 
non-violence  (the  type  which  Mahatma 
Gandhi  advocated — satyagrahai,  did  he 
actually  contribute  to  the  breakdown  of  law 
and  order  and  the  rise  of  anarchy  throughout 
the  United  States? 

The  Church  League  of  America  can  only 
come  to  the  conclusion  after  looking  at  the 
record,  as  made  by  Mr.  King  himself,  that 
many  people  who  were  swayed  by  the  hys- 
teria following  Mr.  Kings  regrettable  de- 
parture from  this  world  have  a  lot  of  catch- 
ing up  to  do  on  their  home-"work.  It  is  time 
for  people  to  deal  in  facts  and  not  in  emo- 
tion. The  orderly  conduct  of  a  civilized 
society  is  at  stake  and  with  it  the  lives  and 
property  of  millions  of  people! 

martin    LUTHER    KING,    JR. 

Activities  in  his  religiou.^  Ufc 
Martin  Luther  King  was  born  In  Atlanta. 
Georgia,   on   January    15,    1929,    into   a   de- 
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voutly  religious  home  At  the  age  of  29  he 
became  the  minister  of  Dexter  Avenue  Bap- 
tist Church  after  turning  down  several  other 
offers.'  He  began  to  work  with  Atlanta"s  In- 
tercollegiate Christian  Council.  King's  train- 
ing had  consisted  of  finishing  his  high  school 
education  at  age  15,  going  to  Morehouse  Col- 
lege in  Atlanta,  and  attending  Crozier  Semi- 
nary in  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  B.D.  degree  in  Divinity  in  1951  and 
the  Pearl  Plafkner  Award  for  scholarship. 
While  at  Crozier,  Mr  King  became  president 
of  the  student  body  and  was  graduated  at 
the  head  of  his  clases.  It  was  here  that  he 
Wis  influenced  by  Dr.  Mordecai  Johnson, 
president  of  Harvard,  a  strong  believer  in 
Gandhi,  Hindu  non-violent  resistance  leader 
Finally,  King  obtained  his  Ph  D.  degree  from 
Boston  University  in  1955  where  he  was  a 
Louis  Crozier  Fellow.' 

Was  co-chairman  of  the  Prayer  Pilgrimage 
for  Freedom .- 

Edltor-at-large  of  the  Christian  Century.' 

Attended  the  National  Council  of  Churches' 

General  Assembly  in  1960   Was  a  speaker  at 

the  18th  Ecumenical  Student  Conference  on 

the  Christian  World  Mission,  I960. 

President  of  the  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conference ' 

Assistant  pastor  at  Ebenezer  Baptist 
Church.^ 

Sponsor  of  a  statement  calling  for  peace- 
lul  resistance  to  Communism  and  for  uni- 
lateral disarmament-  pamphlet  called  "A 
Christian  Approach  to  Nuclear  War"  put  out 
by   the  Church   Peace   Mission.' 

Was  unable  to  attend  the  Baptist  World 
Alliance  youth  conference  in  Beirut  Leb- 
anon. July.    1963' 

Was  speaker  nt  the  Second  Methodist 
Conference  on  Human  Relations,  August  26- 
30,  1963.S 

Contributor  to  Motive  magazine — a  Metho- 
dist youth   publlcatlon.» 

Keynote  speaker  at  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations  convening  in  the  Hil- 
ton Hotel  in  Chicago.  " 

Honorary  chairman  of  the  Baptist  Action 
for  Racial  Brotherhood  Committee  of  the 
American  Baptist  Convention,' 

Listed  as  a  speaker  at  ""Freedom  Now" 
meeting  sponsored  by  the  Milwaukee  civic 
and  religious  community  held  in  Milwaukee 
City  Auditorium.  1   27  64,'^ 

Addressed  the  1964  American  Baptist  Con- 
vention where  he  received  the  tirsl  annual 
Edwin  T.  Dahlberg  Peace  Award.' 

Is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Alabama  Chris- 
tiaii  Movement  for  Human  Rights.'' 

Spoke  at  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Confer- 
ence of  American  Rabbis:  asked  them  to  Join 
with  him  "in  a  creative  witness  to  our  Joint 
convictions  of  equality  and  racial  justice" 
Consequently.  16  rabbis  and  one  Jewish  lay- 
man participated  in  a  civil  righus  demon- 
stration in  St  .Augustine,  Florida.  The  17 
were  arrested  on  June  18.  1964.' 

Spoke  in  two  Protestant  churches  in  Com- 
munist East  Berlin.'" 

Had  a  "iS-mmute  session  with  Pope  Paul 
VI'" 

Spoke  at  the  61st  general  convention  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Rt.  Rev. 
Arthur  Lichtenberger  praised  him  its  "one  of 
the  great  men  of  our  times."  '• 

Because  of  his  increasingly  heavy  sched- 
ule. King  could  not  accept  an  edltor-at-large 
assignment  for   the   Christian   Century.'^ 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  was  to  be  among 
the  speakers  for  the  Montreal.  North  Caro- 
lina. Christian  Action  Conference.  August 
19-22,  1965.  He  was  to  be  a  keynote  speaker 
at  the  meeting,-"' 

/Icf  ii-ifirs  in  his  secular  life 
Became  president  of  the  Montgomery  Im- 
provement Association  after  graduation  irom 
college.-' 

Married  Coretta  Scott,  a  singer,  and  now 
has  four  children.' 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 
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Speaker  at  the  25th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  Highlander  Folic  School,  once  de- 
clared a  Communist  training  school. - 

Was  on  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality-'  Of 
C  O  R.E..  Senator  Eastland  stated  in  the  May 
25,  1961.  Issue  of  the  Congressxonal  Record 
on  pages  8349-50.  ■'This  organization  is  the 
war  department  of  those  who  sell  hate,  col- 
lect donations,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  discord 
In  this  country  Since  its  inception,  its  creed 
has  been  lawlessness,  and  its  tactics  have  fol- 
lowed the  pattern  set  by  communist  agita- 
tors the  world  over." 

Editorial    contributor    or    member    of    the 

Fellowship  of  Reconciliation.-'  radical  pacifist 

organization  which  opposes  military  defense. 

Head  of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  =» 

Made  a  speech  at  the  War  Reslsters  dinner 

honoring  A  J  Muste  - 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Elsenhower- 
Khrushchev  talks  to  Explore  the  Require- 
ments of  Peace — member  -" 

Sponsor  of  the  National  Committee  for  a 
Sane  Nuclear  Policy-^ 

Led  a  successful  boycott  to  integrate  Mont- 
gomery's cltv  buses  -■" 

Honorary  co-chairman  of  the  Africa  Free- 
dom Day  to  benefit  the  African  Defense  and 
Aid  Fuiid  .sponsored  by  the  American  Com- 
mittee on  Africa  " 

Member  of  the  National  Committee  of  the 
American  Committee  on  Africa.^' 

Sponsor  of  an  appeal  for  Mort«n  Sobell. 
convicted  atom  spy.  in  article,  "1.200  clerics 
urgs  Ike  free  Sobell."  "^ 

Writer  for  Liberation,  a  leftist,  pacifist 
magazine  -■■ 

Fellowship  of  Reconciliation — member  of 
.idvlsory  council  * 

Editorial  contributor.  Fellowship,  a  pacifist 
magazine  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconcilia- 
tion." 

Listed    as    a   supporter    of   Sobell's   release 
from  prison  sponsored  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee to  Secure  Justice  for  Morton  Sobell.^" 
Contributor  to  radical  Liberation.' 
On  the  advisory  committee  of  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality  •■• 

On  the  national  committee  of  sponsors  of 

the  American  Freedom  of  Residence  Ftind."' 

Launched    i    drive    to    double    the    voting 

strength  of  Negroes  In  the  South  before  the 

1964  Preslden-.ial  election  '" 

Participant  in  the  conference  sponsored 
bv  the  Alabama  Christian  Movement  for 
Human  Rights,  Student  Nonviolent  Coor- 
dinating Committee,  and  Southern  Confer- 
ence Educational  Fund.  The  conference  was 
on  "The  Deep  South:  Ways  and  Means  to 
Integration"  In  Birmingham  on  April  13-14, 
1962." 

Slated  to  be  principal  speaker  at  the  annual 
reception  of  the  New  York  Friends  of  the 
Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund  to 
be  held  in  the  Biltmore  Hotel  In  New  York 
Cltv.  2  8  63  - 

Member  of  the  Committee  to  Secure  Jus- 
tice for  Morton  Sobell  according  to  a  leaflet 
of  February,  1963. 

Spoke  for  the  New  York  Friends  of  the 
Southern  Conference  Educational  Ftmd. 
Guests  were  invited  to  make  reservations 
through  William  Howard  Mellsh.  Identified 
by  Louis  Budenz  as  a  Communist.'' 

'sponsor  oi  Highlander  Center.  1625  River- 
side. KnoxviUe.  Tennessee,  the  newly  formed 
group  out  01  Highlander  Folk  School." 

Photograph  of  King  allegedly  attending 
the  Highlander  Folk  School  is  printed  in  the 
Augusta  Courier.  7  8  63.  In  answer  to  a 
question  trom  Lawrence  Splvak  on  "Meet  the 
Press."  King  said  he  was  "there"  (Highlander 
Folk  School)  "only  an  hour"  and  that  he 
made  a  45  minute  speech  "  The  program 
appeared  on  T.V.  on  March  28,   1965. 

Spoke  at  Cobo  Hall  along  with  Detroit  May- 
or Cavanagh  and  Walter  Reuther.  It  was  the 
end  of  the  "Walk  to  Freedom"  program.  June 
23.  sponsored  by  the  Detroit  Council  of 
Human  Relations.** 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


Endorsed  a  Cobo  Hall  meeting  in  Detroit 
on  November  8-10,  1963.  hetded  by  Rev. 
C  L  Franklin  who  led  the  Detroit  June  23 
Freedom  Walk  At  this  meeting  Negro  leaders 
from  15  Northern  cities  planned  to  establish 
a  Northern  Negro  Leadership  Conference.** 

The  Justice  Department  furnished  a 
rented  car  to  transport  King  in  Alabama  '■ 
Contributing  author  to  Renewal  magazine 
published  bv  exploratory  program  in  Jour- 
nalism of  "the  Chicago  City  Missionary 
Society.'" 

Contributor  for  Liberation. •' 
Conducts  workshops  in  nonviolent  demon- 
strations  Said  the  workshops  had  two  goals: 
instruction  in  methods  of  nonviolent  action 
and  speedup  in  voter  registration.-" 

In  Oakland.  California,  a  mass  rally  ad- 
dressed by  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  drew 
17.000  participants.''' 

Endorsed  Lyndon  B  Johnson  and  said 
Goldwaterism  must  be  defeated.'-' 

Was  a  special  student  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Harvard.  ■ 
Participated  in  Selma  March.'-* 

Aid  received  from  religious  sources 
The    Synod    of    the    Reformed    Church    of 
America  sent  a  gift  of  money  and  commenda- 
tion to  the  Southern  Leadership  Conference 
headed  by  Martin  Luther  King.'' 

Aid  received  from  secular  sources 
Speakers  at  rallies  in  support  of  King  and 
his  activities  were  Dr.  Herbert  Aptheker 
(member  of  the  National  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  USA  ).  Mrs.  Alva 
Buxenbaum  (National  Chairman  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Youth  Organization),  and  Elizabeth 
Gurley  Plynn,  (late  secretary  of  the  Commu- 
nist party) ."" 

Gus  Hall,  general  secretary  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  U.S.A.,  and  Benjamin  Davis,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  pro- 
tested the  arrest  of  King  in  wires  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.'" 

King's  attorneys  charged  in  the  Georgia 
state  court  of  appeals  that  King's  constitu- 
tional rights  were  violated  when  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  four-month  prison  term  for  vio- 
lating probation  in  a  traffic  case." 

A  rally  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
"Einergency  Committee  to  Support  Birming- 
ham" to  back  King  and  his  efforts  In  Birm- 
ingham. The  principal  speaker  was  Rev.  Fred 
Shuttlesworth.  Other  speakers  were  James 
Farmer  and  the  late  Malcolm  X.' 
Sammy  Davis,  Jr.,  gave  $20,000  to  Klng.'« 
Was  backed  by  a  $50  contribution  from  the 
Wisconsin  Democrats  for  "human  rights  cam- 
paign." "' 

A  photograph  shows  King  and  three  officers 
of  the  Southern  Conference  Educational 
Fund,  all  3  Identified  Communists,  together. 
A  check  was  made  payable  to  King  personally 
and  deposited  by  him  in  his  Southern  Con- 
ference Educational  Fund."= 

King  received  S50.000  in  cash  and  pledges 
for  use  in  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  by  the  New  York  Central  Labor 
Council.'^ 

Union  Boss  Hoflfa  presented  King  with  a 
$25,000  check  and  said  that  the  donation 
"was  authorized  by  the  international  execu- 
tive board  and  we  have  no  Intention  of 
changing  our  position."  ' ' 

Announcements  made  by  King 
Asked  President  Elsenhower  to  end  what 
King  called  "a  reign  of  terror  In  Montgomery, 
Alabama."  His  charges  were  dismissed  by  the 
city's  police  conunissioner  as  "the  rantlngs 
of  a  rabble-rousing  agitator."  '^ 

•I  was  immediately  Influenced  by  the  so- 
cial gospel  .  .  .  Christ  furnished  the  spirit 
and  motivation  while  Gandhi  furnished  the 
method  .  ,  .  The  choice  today  is  no  longer 
between  violence  and  nonviolence.  It  Is  either 
nonviolence  or  nonexistence  ...  I  have  tried 
to  embrace  a  realistic  pacifism."  He  pays 
glowing  tribute  to  Walter  Rauschenbusch 
and  Gandhi  as  influencing  him  the  raost,«« 
Announced  at  a  news  conference  in  New 
•York  City  6/10/60  that  he  and  Asa  Philip 


Randolph  planned  to  use  at  least  6,000  pickets 
at  both  Democratic  and  GOP  national  con- 
ventions as  a  protest  against  segregation."' 
"Addressing  Freedom  Forum  In  Schenect- 
ady, New  York,  last  week,  said  he  favors  ad- 
mission of  Peoples  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions." 


Spoke  in  Los  Angeles  to  "spur  voter  regis- 
tration." ■  ' 

Was  critical  of  the  FBI.,  especially  in 
Albany.  Georgia 

In  a  sermon  delivered  November  15.  in 
New  York  City  King  Is  quoted  as  saying  that 
reports  of  alleged  Southern  outrages  against 
Negroes  filed  with  the  FBI.  "produced  no 
action,"  "' 

Called  on  President  Kennedy  to  sign  an 
executive  order  to  outlaw  segregation  ■' 

Made  a  statement  "we  are  through  with 
gradualism  .  .  we  want  our  freedom 
now"  " 

J  Edgar  Hoover  told  a  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  communists  are  infil- 
trating the  Civil  Rights  movement.  King  said 
that  that  statement  was  a  smear  and  that 
Hoover  "has  allowed  himself  to  aid  and  abet 
the  fallacious  claim  of  Southern  racists  and 
extreme  right  wing  elements.'""' 

After  receiving  the  American  Baptist  Con- 
vention's first  annual  Edwin  r  Dahlberg 
Peace  award.  King,  a  member  of  the  -Ameri- 
can Baptist  Convention  said,  "Nothing  could 
be  more  tragic,  than  for  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment to  become  'all  Negro'  "  '■" 

Spoke  at  a  civil  rights  rally  in  Chicago  on 
June  21.  1964.  Urged  continuance  of  dem- 
onstration, boycotts,  rent  strikes,  and  other 
means  of  prote't.'" 

Was  among  those  who  issued  a  statement 
urging  Negroes  and  their  friends  to  impose 
a  moratorium  on  marches,  mass  picketing, 
and  other  mass  demonstrations,  until  after 
the  presidential  election.  The  statement 
urged  friends  of  civil  rights  to  concentrate 
on  voter  registration,  enforcement  of  the 
civil  rights  law.  and  other  appropriate  forms 
of  political  activity.  The  statement  declared 
that  "racism"  had  been  Injected  into  the 
campaign    by    the    Goldwater    forces." 

Wanted  the  Democrats  to  endorse  a  10-year 
$50  billion  "bill  of  rights"  program  to  aid  the 
9.000.000  poverty-stricken  American  fami- 
lies."^ 

In  his  July-August  Newsletter.  King  Im- 
plied that  anti-Semitism  may  have  been  a 
factor  in  racial  outbursts  in  New  York  City 
and  Rochester,'' 

Declared  Barry  Goldwater  was  a  man  In- 
different to  civil  rights,  peace  and  poverty' 
Supports   C'^.F.O.    and   said   that   it   was 
"one  of  the  most  creative  instrument.s  in  liie 
civil  rights  movement."  " 

Called  for  a  grand  alliance  of  American 
intellectuals.  liberals,  labor  union  and  reUei- 
ous  leaders  to  fight  the  batttes  in  the  civii 
rights  struggle.  Said  the  next  final  step  in 
the  fight  for  civil  rights  would  be  for  the 
movement  "to  work  in  the  field  of  political 
action  and  reform. '""= 

Advocated  Communist  China's  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations.  Said  It  would 
help  toward  disarmament  efforts.'' 

Called  for  a  withdrawal  of  all  troops  and 
mercenaries  from  the  Congo."^ 

Complained  to  President  Johnson  that 
many  federal  Judges  "abuse  and  misuse" 
their  power.  He  told  Johnson  that  it  was  im- 
portant that  large  numbers  of  Negroes  be 
assigned  top  jobs  in  local  levels  of  the  i-Tesi- 
dent's  anti-poverty  program.  He  and  his 
staff  arrived  in  Washington  in  the  private 
airplane  of  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller."-' 

Johnson.  Humphrey,  Katzenbach  and  King 
coni^rred  on  voter  registration.  He  asked  the 
Justice  department  to  seek  an  injunction 
against  the  prosecution  of  more  than  3,000 
Negroes  arrested  in  Selma.*-' 

Said.  "I  would  strengthen  a  channel  that 
is  already  in  existence,  the  United  Nations 
...  I  would  work  to  bring  about  universal 
disarmament  and  set  up  a  world  police  force 
through  the  United  Nations  ...  I  would 
also  consider  some  form  of  world   govern- 
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ment  As  we  grow  and  come  to  see  the  one- 
ness of  mankind  and  the  geographical  one- 
ness of  the  world,  made  possible  by  man's 
scientific  and  technological  ingenuity,  more 
and  more  we  are  going  to  have  to  try  to  see 
our  oneness  in  terms  of  brotherhood.  This 
does  not  mean  that  everyone  has  to  agree 
Lit  every  point.  There  can  be  a  world  govern- 
ment where  diversity  exists,  and  this  w-ould 
le.ssen  many  tensions  that  we  face  today; 
und  it  would  also  enable  everybody  to  un- 
derstand that  we  are  clothed  in  a  single 
garment  of  destiny,  and  whatever  affects  one 
nation  directly  In  the  world,  Indirectly  af- 
fects all.'"' 

/lutoprap/i.s  King  has  made 
Signer  of  statement  calling  for  suspension 
of  nuclear-weapons   tests  sponsored   by   the 
National    Committee    for    a    Sane    Nuclear 

Pollcv.-" 

Signer  of  Church  Peace  Mission  statement 
calling  for  cancellation  of  nuclear-weapons 
tests. "■• 

Signer  of  open  letter  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives opposing  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  sponsored  by  the 
Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund.** 

Signer  of  MaiUfesto  of  Southern  Negro 
Leaders  against  Passage  of  New  Sedition 
Laws  bv  the  States.'"' 

Signer  of  a  full  page  advertisement  sup- 
porting President  Eisenhower's  Invitation  to 
Khrushchev  and  Appeasement  Line  with 
Respect  to  the  U.SSR."' 

Signer  of  statement  of  Negro  Leaders 
against  proposed  new  sedition  laws  spon- 
sored by  the  Southern  Conference  Educa- 
tional Fund."' 

Signer  of  paid  full  page  advertisement  in 
:he  New  York  Times.  2/8  60.  sponsored  by 
the  National  Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear 
Policy  favoring  ban  on  further  US  atomic 
testing. 

Signer  of  advertisement  sponsored  by  the 
National  Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear 
Policy— "Agenda  for  Geneva"  end  all  nuclear 
Tests — Total  Disarmament.'"' 

Signer  of  telegram  to  President  Elsenhower 
sponsored  by  the  Southern  Conference  Edu- 
cational Fund.««  Advertisement  was  titled 
"Must  Southern  Negroes  Turn  to  the  U,N.?" 
His  name  appeared  on  a  leaflet  advertising 
a  mass  meeting  In  Washington  D.C.  on  No- 
vember 19-21,  1960  for  the  National  Appeal 
for  Freedom  for  Morton  Sobell. 

Signed  paid  advertisement  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  7/31/58,  demanding  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
"Stay  out  of  the  South."  "" 

Sligner  of  petition  to  the  87th  Congress  to 
abolish  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities."^ 

Signer  of  clemency  petition  sponsored  by 
the  Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund 
to  President  Kennedy  on  behalf  of  Carl 
Braden."" 

Signer  of  petition  for  clemency  for  Carl 
Braden — also  denounced  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  and  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee  "^ 

Signer  of  letter  to  President  Kennedy  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Committee  for  a  Sane 
Nuclear  Policy  to  ask  that  the  United  States 
remain  steadfast  in  its  determination  to 
succeed  in  test  ban  negotiations."* 

Initiator  of  petition  to  President  Kennedy 
asking  clemency  for  Carl  Braden,  convicted 
field  secretary  of  the  Southern  Conference 
Educational  Fund."" 

Signer  of  a  statement  sponsored  by  the 
National  Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear 
Policy  to  guide  the  United  States  in  confer- 
ence negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  future  of  Germany  and  West  Berlin.' - 
Initiating  signer  of  petition  sponsored  by 
the  Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund 
to  the  President  for  Clemency  for  Carl 
Braden, "'= 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

His  name  appeared  on  a  press  release  of 
November  1961  of  the  National  Clemency 
Appeal  on  behalf  of  Frank  Wilkinson  and 
Carl  Braden. 

Signer  of  charge  that  "HUAC  (slc) 
threatens  national  becurity"— the  appeal  was 
addressed  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee.'  ' 

One  of  550  prominent  Americans  who 
signed  a  petition  to  President  Kennedy  to 
pardon  Junius  Scales.'-'' 

Signer  of  plea  on  behalf  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  leader  of  North  Carolina  convicted 
under  the  "membership  clause"  of  the  Smith 
Act,  Junius  Scales,  to  pardon  him.'"'" 

Signer  of  statement  opposing  resumption 
of  nuclear  tests  sponsored  by  the  National 
Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy.'  '■ 

Signer  of  an  appeal  to  desist  from  testing 
while  negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
disarmament  agreements— Clergymen's  Mes- 
sage to  the  President  Opposing  Resumption 
of  Atmospheric  Nuclear  Tests, "- 

Signed  a  letter  asking  clerics  to  deliver 
sermons  and  lectures  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
January  denouncing  both  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  and  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee."" 

King  sent  a  telegram  to  Jesse  Gray,  iden- 
tified as  an  organizer  of  the  C.P.  of  Harlem 
which  said:  "You  have  my  absolute  support 
in  your  righteous  and  courageous  effort  to 
expose  the  outrageous  condition  that  Negroes 
confront  as  a  result  of  substandard  housing 
conditions  "" 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


Associates  of  Dr.  King 
At  Morehouse  College  in  Atlanta  King 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  President  of 
the  College.  Benjamin  E.  Mays,  who  has  an 
extensive  record  uf  support  of  communist 
fronts  and  causes,' 

In  the  Youth  March  for  Integrated  schools 
of  Washington.  DC.  in  1958  Martin  Luther 
King  was  co-chairman  of  the  group  along 
with  a  veteran  supporter  of  Communist 
fronts.  A.  Philip  Randolph  Again,  Rev.  King 
made  the  pages  of  the  Commvinlst  Worker 
which  reported:  Rev  King  said  The  Op- 
pressed Always  Marched  for  Freedom."  On 
May  17.  1959.  the  Worker  devoted  the  entire 
front  page  and  fourteen  columns  of  print  to 
the  March.  That  King's  Washington  March 
was  aided  and  engineered  by  the  Commu- 
nists is  attested  to  by  the  Worker.  On  page  15 
they  said:  '"Large  number  of  the  Left  (Com- 
munist) forces  actively  aided  in  mobilizing 
support  for  the  Youth  March  and  were  in 
vast  audience." 

Challenge,  official  publication  of  the  Young 
Peoples  Socialist  League  (11  1  '58)  headlined 
the  story  and  pointed  out  that  the  Marchers" 
White  House  Student  delegation  leader  and 
14  of  the  main  vouth  organizers  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Young  Peoples  Socialist  League. 
Bayard  Rustln  (a  joiner  of  Communist 
fronts)  was  secretary  to  King  from  1955  to 
1960  and  helped  to  organize  the  Southern 
Christian   Leadership    Conference.' ' 

At  the  sixth  annual  conference  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
in  Birmingham.  September  25-28.  1962,  Anne 
Braden,  Carl  Braden  and  James  A.  Dom- 
browski  (identified  as  Communists)  spoke.'  ■ 
King  met  with  Ben  Bella  of  Algeria  in  New- 
York.'  ■' 

Allegation  is  made  that  the  American  Com- 
mittee on  Africa  (of  which  King  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Committee)  sponsored  a 
tour  of  the  United  States  by  Holden  Roberto. 
an  African  terrorist  of  the  Angola-Congo 
region.'  ' 

Rev.  John  B.  Thompson,  a  veteran  sup- 
porter of  communist  fronts,  introduced 
Myles  Horton.  director  of  Highlander  Re- 
.=;earch  and  Education  Center,  as  the  "grand- 
father"" of  Martin  Luther  King  explaining 
that  King  has  stated  he  owed  his  entering  the 
civil  rights  movement  to  Rosa  Parks,  a  High- 
lander alumna.'^ 
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Has  accepted  and  is  almost  cerUlnly  still 
accepting  communist  collaboration  and  even 
communist  advice."" 

Urged  the  Bradens  to  become  permanently 
associated  with  the  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conference  according  to  a  letter  dated 
October  7.  1959.  to  Anne  Braden  In  which 
King  also  thanks  Carl  Braden  lor  his  partici- 
pation In  a  meeting."- 

King  was  advised  to  have  Hunter  Pitts 
O'Dell  dismissed  from  his  organization  be- 
cause he  was  an  Identified  communist.  Either 
he  tailed  to  do  so  or  later  rehired  htm  be- 
cause just  over  a  year  ago  O'Dell  was  again 
on  King's  pavroll  as  director  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  office  In  New 
York  City."'' 

Bayard  Rustln  introduced  Martin  Luther 
King  to  Kwame  Nkrumah,  communist  dic- 
tator of  Ghana.'  • 

Arrests  of  Or   King 
Sentenced    to   four   months   Imprisonment 
lor  parole  violations-  Atlanta,  Georgia,  pic- 
ture and  story. ■• 

Vowed  to  be  arrested  for  committing  an  act 
of  civil  disobedience  to  dramatize  the  inte- 
gration campaign.  That  was  his  14th  arrest. 
He  was  charged  with  trespassing.  Intent  to 
breach  the  peace  and  conspiracy.'  ' 

Arrested  for  not  having  a  permit  to  parade 
in  Selma.  Alabama  This  one  was  his  first 
since  he  won  the  Nobel  peace  prize  in  No- 
vember and  apparently  whs  part  of  a  plan 
prepared  by    the   Southern    Christian 

Leadership  Conference  >- 

Auards  for  Dr    King 
In  Time  magazine  In  1956  he  was  selected 
as  one  of  the  "outstanding  personalities  ol 

1956." 

Received  the  Spingarn  Medal  at  the  N.^ACP 
Convention  in  Detroit  in  June.  1957. 

Received  the  1957  Social  Justice  Award 
given  by  the  Religion  and  Labor  Founda- 
tion'-' 

Received  an  award  from  Local  6  of  the 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Union  after  inember- 
.shlp  poll  overwhelmingly  voted  him  the 
American  who  made  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion in  the  past  year  to  the  improvement  of 
race  relations.""  '-*  ,  ^   , 

Recipient  of  the  St.  Francis  Peace  Medal, 
the  first  Catholic  reward  he  received  '-' 

Was  given  the  North  American  Voice  of 
Fatlma  award,  also  the  Third  order  of  St. 
Francis.'  •> 

Named  Man  of  the  Year  by  Time  maga- 
zine.'-"' 

Received  an  honorary  doctor's  degree  from 
Yale  University.'-" 

Two  papers,  published  In  Oslo,  one  of  them 
a  church  paper,  urged  that  Dr  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  be  awarded  the  1964  Nobel  peace 
prize".  Earlier,  in  February  1964  eight  members 
of  the  Swedish  parliament  nominated  Dr. 
King  as  candidate  to  receive  this  award.  The 
Christian  Century  endorsed  Dr.  King  for  this 

award'-' 

Was  awarded  the  Nobel  peace  prize.  He  has 
consistently  asserted  the  principle  of  nonvio- 
lence" the  Oslo  Nobel  Institute  said  in  its 
statement  announcing  the  award.' " 

Awarded  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Prize  by  the 
Catholic  Interracial  Council  In  Chicago '  ' 

To  be  honored  at  .■  dinner  sponsored  by 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  '  - 

Accounts   Dr    King    has    made   of    the   nvil 
rights  movement 

Article.  "The  Negro  Revolution  In  1964' 
published  in  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship   Conference   Newsletter.    January    1964. 

page  7. 

Wrote  "Why  We  Can't  Walt "  reviewed  in 
ihe  Chicago  Tribune.  6  28  64 

Author  of  "Strength  to  Love  "  published  by 
Harper  and  Row.'^' 

Author  of  "Stride  Toward  Freedom:  The 
Montgomery  Story  "  published  by  Harper  and 
Row."" 
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Author  of  "Why  We  Can't  Waif  published 
by    Harper    and    Row    and    reviewed    In    the 
Christian  Century.  8   19  64.  page  1045. 
AppraisaU  of  Dr  King 

■  Tlie  svibject  of  real  headshaklng  Is  the 
Rev  Martin  Luther  Klnf?.  Jr  His  Influence 
Is  very  great  Yet  he  has  accepted  and  Is  al- 
most certainly  still  accepting  communist 
collaboration  and  even  communist  ad- 
vice "    "^^ 

■  He  is  nothing  but  a  dastardly  mlsleader. 
and  is  leading  the  Negroes  In  the  South 
down  the  road  to  bUxxished  .ind  violence  "  '»■ 

■  To  rally  the  masses  against  imperialism 
we  need  also  slogans  that  correctly  express 
the  nature  of  today's  struggle  for  Negro 
rights  .  The  right  of  Negroes  to  be  the 
administrator  of  Civil  Rights  laws.  Inter- 
preters of  their  provisions  and  enforcers  and 
judges  of  violations,  must  be  recognized  One 
of  ihe  movements  that  developed  and  shook 
the  world  in  the  field  of  Negro  liberation  .  . 
is  the  Martin  Luther  King  Improvement  As- 
sociation This  movement  inspired  Negroes 
of  other  cities  to  conduct  similar  struggles.  So 
p  )wer:'ul  was  this  movement  that  the  young 
Martin  Luther  King  emerged  five  years  ago 
from  an  obscure  clergyman  to  prominence 
as  an  international  figure  King.  Abernathy. 
ShuttleswoTth  and  other  pr  -minent  minis- 
ters in  the  South  are  the  most  authorized 
spokesmen  for  this  movement  "'   '• 

King  was  accused  by  President  J  H.  Jack- 
son of  the  National  Baptist  Convention  at 
Kan.^as  City,  Missouri,  of  'designing  the  tac- 
tics that  led  to  a  fatal  riot"  and  the  death 
of  the  Rev    A    O    Wright  of  Detroit    ' 

An  editorial  in  the  Oakland  Tritiune  of 
10  14  61  entitled.  "A  Foolish  Statement"  In- 
dicated that  King  called  for  recognition  of 
Red  China  by  the  United  States 

Editorial  in  the  Christian  Century.  "Last 
Chance  for  White  Alabama?  '  Supports  King's 
defiance  of  local  court  orders  to  cease 
demonstrations  '» 

Advised  by  Billy  Gnham  to  "put  the  brakes 
on  :i  little  bit'  in  Birmingham  demonstra- 
tions Gr.iham  was  criticized  for  his  advice  by 
the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation.'" 

C  -immended  by  the  American  Baptist 
Assembly 

Of  King  the  late  Manning  Johnson,  former 
negro  communist,  and  later  a  U.S.  Govern- 
ment witness,  .said: 

■Rev  King  i.,  doing  the  negroes  consider- 
able harm.  Rev  King  has  none  of  the  quali- 
fications, nor  the  wisdom  to  give  leadership 
to  the  negroes  of  the  South  in  this  period. 
He  has  at  the  present  time  organized  masses 
of  negroes.  ..nd  he  has  got  them  worked  up  to 
a  frenzy  to  the  e.xtent  that  they  are  willing  to 
follow  him  although  he  is  misleading 
them,"  '-' 

Two  very  favorable  letters  suggest  that 
Martin  Luther  King's  letter  from  a  Bir- 
mingham Jail"  should  be  placed  on  the  same 
level  as  Holy  Scripture. ■'•' 

Strom  Thurmond  read  Into  the  Conges- 
sional  Record  a  statement  giving  much  data 
on  King  on  August  13.  1963 

"T^^-o  American  Negro  agitators  Were  re- 
cently arrested  in  Birmingham.  Alabama. 
Their  names  are  Rev  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr  and  Rev  R.ilph  D  Abernathy  These  two 
men  are  expert  professional  riot-makers. 
They  have  been  in  contact  with  advisers  In 
direct  links  with  the  Soviet  Secret  Service 
and  extremist  African  groups  operating  from 
Europe."  ■'* 

Was  denied  the  right  to  speak  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  in  1962. "'■ 

At  the  176th  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.3  A  . 
spring  of  1964.  the  Presbytery  of  West  Ten- 
nessee made  an  overture  to  the  effect  that 
the  church  ■reirain  from  inviting  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr  .  and  any  and  all  others 
whj   share   his   persuasion   to  disregard   and 
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violate  constitutional  laws,  to  speak  at  its 
sessions"  No  action  was  ti»ken  on  the 
overture."" 

Gus  Hall  stated  that  the  Communist  Party 
leaders  In  the  United  States  "consult  with 
and  advise  top  Negro  leaders  In  their  Civil 
Rights  campaigns  .  .  Members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  are  very  active  in  all  the  Negro 
organizations  engaged  In  the  Civil  Rights 
struggle."  ■'■ 

In  a  survey  which  was  conducted  by  the 
New  York  Times,  and  in  which  190  New  York 
Negroes  were  Interviewed,  three  out  of  foiu" 
said  that,  of  all  their  leaders.  King  was  doing 
the  most  for  Negroes.  Results  of  the  survey 
were  released  on  July  27,  1964. "» 

J  Edgar  Hoover  called  King  "the  most 
notorious  liar  in  the  Country"  and  never 
retracted   that  statement.'*' 

After  King  spoke  at  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  in  May,  1961,  three 
churches  in  Alabama  voted  to  wlthold  funds 
from  the  seminary.'"" 

Former  president  Harry  Truman  called  Dr. 
King  'a  troublemaker."  '■••' 

Thomas  J.  Dodd.  iD  Conn.)  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  King's  civil  rights  activity  in  the 
past  spoke  against  him. 

Negro  Bishop  C.  Pain  Kyle  issued  a  news 
release  in  which  he  charged  King  as  "directly 
or  indirectly  responsible  for  the  chaos, 
anarchy.  Insurrection  and  rebellion  broucht 
about  through  demonstrations  and  rioting 
throughout  the  United  States  in  recent  years, 
months  and  weeks  and  days."  He  suggested 
that  King  be  "shorn  of  his  power  and  im- 
prisoned for  his  criminal  acts  and  deeds  for 
defying  the  courts  of  the  land."    -' 

Items  Prom  V.miious  NEWSP.^PERS  on  M.^RTIN 
LuTHEU  King 

1  Called  for  Federal  laws  to  ban  discrimi- 
natory hiring  practices  by  state  and  local 
courts  and  law-enforcement  agencies,  to  es- 
tablish uniform  jury-selection  procedures. 
and  to  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  kill  a  civil, 
rights  worker. 

Also  said  that  he  would  continue  to  speak 
out  "as  an  individual  and  as  a  minister ' 
against  the  war  in  "Vietnam.  (New  York 
Times.  November  11.  1965) 

2  Called  the  Vietnam  war  "bad  for  our  na- 
tion and  the  world."'  and  suggested  that  those 
opposed  to  it  be  permitted  to  substitute  civil 
rights  activity  for  military  service,  i  Chicago 
Tribune.  January  13.  1966.1 

3.  Conferred  with  Archbishop  John  P 
Cody,  head  of  the  Chicago  Roman  Catholic 
Archdiocese  on  racial  problems  in  Chicago. 
I  Chicago  Tribune.  February  4.  1966.  i 

4  Police  boosted  their  protection  of  King 
after  a  telephoned  death  threat,  which  came 
shortly  before  King  spoke  in  a  church  and  at- 
tacked the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  for 
its  decision  to  build  a  new  high  school  in 
the  Kenwood  district.  (Chicago  Dally  News. 
February  4.  1966  l 

5.  Urged  residents  of  the  East  Garfield 
Park  district  of  Chicago  to  be  "dissatisfied" 
until  Improvements  are  made  in  housing,  em- 
ployment, and  educational  facilities.  (Chica- 
go "Tribune.  February  6,  1966  i 

6  Was  scheduled  to  speak  at  the  Illinois 
Wesleyan  campus  at  Bloomington.  Illinois. 
(Chicago  Daily  News.  February  9.  1966  i 

7  Threatened  to  lead  economic  boycotts 
against  local  industries  which  refuse  to  hire 
negroes  for  "bigger  and  better  Jobs.'  (Chicago 
Tribune,  February  12.  1966.) 

8  Editorial  noted  that  King  Is  shifting  part 
of  his  emphasis  from  slums  to  job  discrimi- 
nation Editorial  also  demonstrates  that  ne- 
groes are  better  off  economically  than  King 
would  have  us  believe.  (Chicago  Tribune. 
February  15.  1966  i 

9.  Told  labor  leaders  that  his  civil  rights 
movement  In  Chicago  will  emulate  labor's 
techniques  and  seek  its  financial  support 
(Chicago  Tribune.  February  17.  1966  ) 

10.  Received  pledges  of  .$20,000  to  $25,000 
as  a  starter  after  he  asked  labor  unions  for 
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financial  support.   (New  York  Times.  Pebru- 
arv  17.  1966  ) 

11  Urged  people  to  Join  his  proposed 
"'union  against  slums"  (Chicago  Tribune. 
February  18.  1966  i 

12  Said  that  he  will  meet  Muslim  leader 
Elijah  Muhammad  in  Chicago.  (Chicago  Dallv 
News,  February  18,  1966  ) 

13  Said  that  his  campaign  to  get  "bigger 
and  better"'  jobs  for  negroes  would  begin  with 
bread,  milk,  soup,  and  soft  drink  companies. 

(Chicago  Tribune.  February  19.  1966.) 

14.  Said  that  he  backs  dissident  teachers 
and  parents  who  seek  the  ouster  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  Jenner  Elementary  School  in  Chi- 
cago   (Chicago  Tribune.  February  22,   1966  i 

15.  Met  for  the  first  time  with  Elijah 
Muhammad,  leader  of  the  Black  Muslims. 
(Chicago  Daily  News.  February  24  .1966.) 

16  Three  civil  rights  organizations  led  bv 
King  "assumed  trusteeship."  without  court 
authority,  of  a  building  in  a  slum  on  Chi- 
cago"s  west  side.  (Chicago  Tribune.  Februarv 

24.  1966  I 

17  Editorial  criticized  King  and  three  civil 
rights  organizations  with  which  he  is  asso- 
ciated for  "'assuming  trusteeship"  over  a 
building.  (Chicago  Tribune.  February  25. 
1966) 

18  The  action  of  King  and  the  West  Side 
Federation  iii  assuming  what  they  called 
""trusteeship"  of  an  apartment  building  was 
blasted  as  illegal  by  judges,  lawyers,  and  real 
estate   officials.    (Chicago   Tribune.   Februarv 

25.  1966:  New  York  Times,  February  26,  1966  i 

19  Erwin  A.  Salk,  a  Chicago  mortgage 
banker,  alleged  that  King's  takeover  of  a 
building  may  be  justified.  (Chicago  Dally 
News,  February  26.  1966  ) 

20.  King  was  sued  in  Circuit  Court  by  the 
owner  of  a  building  which  was  taken  over  by 
him  and  three  organizations  of  King's  fol- 
lowers in  a  self-proclaimed  "trusteeship." 
(  New  York  Times.  March  5.  1966.) 

21.  A  top  aide  of  King  said  he  "welcomed" 
a  Circuit  Court  suit  challenging  King's  lake- 
over  of  ail  apartment.  The  aide  said  that  the 
civil  rights  groups  which  took  over  the  build- 
ing "welcomed"  the  suit,  because  it  would 
enable  the  court  "to  speak  of  the  right  of  citi- 
zens and  tenants  to  take  emergency  action 
such  as  we  took,"  (Chicago  Daily  News,  March 
5,  1966,) 

22.  Sided  with  the  Rev  William  H.  DuBay 
in  urging  priests  to  organize  into  a  union  "in 
order  to  protect  their  human  rights."  Rev. 
DuBay  has  been  suspended  by  James  Francis 
Cardinal  Mclntyre  of  Los  Angeles  for  "Ir- 
reverence and  disobedience."  (Chicago  Trib- 
une. March  6,  1966.1 

23.  The  Chicago  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred condemned  King's  method  of  assuming 
"trusteeship"'  of  a  building.  (Chicago  Trib- 
une, March  8.  1966.) 

24.  A  newspaper  item  indicated  that  tickets 
for  King'.s  "Freedom  Festival"  are  almost 
sold  out.  (Chicago  Daily  News.  March  8. 
1966  I 

25.  .An  editorlLil  criticized  King"s  illegal  pro- 
cedures.   (Chicago  Tribune.   March   8.    1966.1 

26.  Will  speak  to  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity students  and  faculty.  He  will  also 
,'peak  at  the  liiternational  Convention  of 
Christian  Churches,  where  he  ".vill  participate 
in  a  three-man  panel  which  will  discuss  the 
role  of  the  church  in  relation  to  civil  rights. 
(Dallas   Morning   News.   March    13.    1966.1 

27.  Made  the  following  ftatpment:  "When  it 
is  appropriate,  we  will  encourage  sit-ins. 
stand-ins.  rent  strikes,  boycotts,  picket  lines, 
marches,  civil  disobedience  and  any  form  of 
protest  and  demonstrations  that  are  nonvio- 
lently  conceived  and  executed."  (Chicago 
Sun-Times,  March  13.  1966.1 

28.  Urged  negroes  to  "come  forth  out  of 
your  slum  shock."  He  described  "slum  shock" 
as  the  condition  of  persons  who  do  little  or 
nothing  to  end  slum  conditions.  (Chicago 
Tribune.  March  13.  1966.) 

29  Chic:igo  Alderman  Charles  Chew  Jr. 
urged    King    net    to    attend    a   special    con- 
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ference  of  local  religious  leaders  called  by 
Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley.  (Chicago  Dally 
News.  March  16.  1966  I 

M-  Turned  down  an  invitation  to  meet 
M.ivor  Richard  J  Daley  on  the  ground  that 
previous  commitments  would  prevent  him 
irom  attending  the  meeting,  (Chicago  Trib- 
une. March  17.  1966.) 

,il  Article  states  that  relations  between 
King  and  Mayor  Daley  are  officially  cordial, 
but  Uiat  a  state  of  undeclared  war  exists 
between  many  of  their  key  supporters.  (New 
York  Times.  March  24.  1966.) 

:r2  The  Efist  Garfield  Park  Community  Or- 
sjanlzatlon.  a  key  organization  in  King's  anti- 
Mum  campaign,  subjected  two  West  Side 
l.iiidlords  to  a  three-hour  grilling  and  gave 
them  10  days  to  produce  building  permits 
lor  repair  ot  ten  of  their  buildings,  (Chicago 
Dallv  News.  March  24,  1966,  i 

J3"  Stated  tliat  he  was  not  leading  any 
.ampalgn  against  Mayor  Daley  of  Chicago. 
(Cliicago  Tribune.  March  26.  1966  ) 

:i4.  Told  an  audience  in  Paris.  France  that 
in  Chicago  41  ■ ,  of  the  housing  for  negroes 
IS  considered  substandard  (Chicago  Tribune, 
March  29.  1966.) 

35.  King  and  singer  Harry  Belafonte  were 
honored  as  heroes  m  Sweden  (Chicago 
Tribune.  April  2,  1966:  also  article.  Miami. 
Florida  newspaper,  undated) 

36.  Has  been  given  a  public  service  award 
by  the  Sidney  Hillm.ui  Foundation  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America, 
(APL-CIO).  (Chicago  Tribune.  April  6.  1966  i 

37.  King  and  his  agents  were  enjoined 
from  entering  or  collecting  rents  from  a 
building  which  he  had  previously  taken  over 
111  what  he  called  a  "supralegal"  move.  They 
were  also  ordered  to  submit  an  accounting 
in  20  davs  of  .mv  rents  collected.  (New  York 
Times.  April  6.  1966;  Chicago  Tribune.  April  6. 
1966) 

38.  King  stated  that  he  would  fight  a  court 
order  ending  his  "trusteeship"  of  a  building 
n\  Chicago.  (Chicago  Daily  News.  April  6. 
1966;  Chicago  Tribune.  April  7,  1966.) 

:j9.  Editorial  praised  the  decision  of  a  Cir- 
L'Ult  Court  judge  who  enjoined  King  from 
confiscating  a  building  on  Chlcago"s  west 
.-ide.   (Chicago  Tribune.   April  7.   1966.) 

40.  On  arriving  In  Miami.  Florida.  King 
stated  that  his  staff  researchers  had  found 
"hostilitv  and  alienation"  and  that  "these 
could  manifest  themselves  here  as  they  have 
in  all  other  urban  ghettos  through  rnisguided 
violence  and  rioting."  (New  Y'ork  Times. 
April  12.  1966) 

41.  The  court-appointed  receiver  for  a 
building  previously  seized  in-  King  stated 
that  King  should  educate  tenants  in  clean- 
liness rather  than  seize  slum  buildings.  The 
receiver  reversed  his  previous  decision  to  ask 
for  demolition  of  the  building  alter  he  found 
it  in  better  condition  than  he  expected. 
(Chicago  Tribune.  April  12.  1966.1 

42.  Article  by  Arthtir  Krock  blames  ""the 
preachment  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  that 
individuals  have  a  right  to  select  the  laws 
thev  will  obey  on  their  judgment  of  which 
IS  or  is  not  just  and  discriminatory"  as  one 
of  several  causes  for  a  riot  of  negro  juveniles 
which  began  at  a  Maryland  amusement  park 
and  erupted  onto  the  streets  of  Washington. 
D.C.    (New  York  Times.   .April   14.   1966) 

43.  Ernest  R.  Rather,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  charged 
that  King  is  hurting  negro  property  ow"ners 
by  distorting  census  figures  of  negroes  living 
In  substandard  housing.  Mr.  Rather  charged 
that  King's  figure  of  41  to  46<;  is  false,  and 
that  census  statistics,  as  interpreted  by  de- 
partment of  urban  renewal  officials,  show 
that  less  than  20''.  of  non-whites  now  live 
in  substandard  housing  in  Chicago.  (Chicago 
Tribune.  April   18.   1966,  i 

44.  Was  scheduled  to  address  a  pep  rally  in 
support  of  a  boycott  of  Jenner  Elementary 
School  in  Chicago.  (Chicago  Dally  News. 
April  20.  1966.) 

45  Chauncey  Eskrldge  is  an  attorney  who 
Is  representing  King  in  an  appeal  of  a  court 


(srder  barring  King  from  interfering  in  the 
operations  of  a  building  m  Chicago  which  he 
(King)  took  over  two  months  previously. 
Eskrldge  is  himself  owner  ot  a  building  and 
he  was  one  of  the  landlords  subpenaed  by 
the  Illinois  Commission  on  Low  Income  Hous- 
ing. He  claims  that  the  violations  in  the 
building  he  owns  were  .subsequently  cor- 
rected   (Chicago  Tribune.  April  24.  1966.) 

46  Urged  negroes  to  vote  as  a  bloc  in  the 
Democratic  primary  In  Alabama.  (New  York 
Times.  April  30.  1966.) 

47.  Disassociated  himself  from  a  "Black  Na- 
tionalist" stand  taken  by  the  new  chairman 
of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee.  (New  York  Times.  May  28.  1966.) 

48.  King  stated  that  he  sees  a  "long,  hot 
summer  of  svistained,  nonviolent  action  pro- 
grajns""  for  Chicago.  Stated  that  there  will  be 
marches,  sit-ins.  and  even  tent-ins  in  the 
suburbs  and  at  real  estate  firms  to  protest 
housing  segregation.  (Chicago  Dally  News. 
May  28.  1966.1 

49.  Called  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
spend  $100,000,000,900  in  the  next  10  years 
to  obtain  equal  rights  for  negroes.  Also  called 
for  a  halt  to  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam ;ind  said  that  we  should  make  clear 
a  willingness  to  negotiate  with  the  "Vletcong 
on  ending  the  war.  .^Iso  c;illed  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Red  China  to  the  U.N.  and  diplo- 
matic recognition  of  that  country  by  the 
U.S.   (Chicago  Tribune,  May  30.  1966.) 

50.  Likened  the  civil  rights  n.o\ement  in 
the  United  States  to  the  recent  uprising  by 
Buddhist  monks  in  Vietnam,  (Chicago  Trib- 
une, June  1,  1966,) 

51.  Made  a  list  of  50  demands  on  the  city 
of  Chicago,  including  fair  employment  prac- 
tices, a.  guaranteed  annual  Income  for  every- 
one, the  scattering  of  negroes  throughout  the 
city,  the  setting  up  of  10  new  towns,  each 
with  30':  negro  population,  and  the  increase 
of  welfare  payments  by  10'"  .  (Chicago  Daily 
News.  June  11.  1966.) 

52.  To  receive  a  .5100.000  check  for  his 
.Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
from  the  Martin  Luther  King  fund  in 
Sweden    (Chicago  Tribune.  July  2.  1966.) 

(All  items  in  this  report  are  stated  as  tffey 
appeared  in  the  newspaper  sources  as  given.) 
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-  Fellowship    of     Reconciliation     booklet: 
Martin    Luther   King   and    the   Montgomery 
-Story  ( no  date ) . 

-  Official  program,  8/20  to  9/2/57. 
'Letterhead.  1958. 
■<Neu-s  and   Vieics.  8  58.   page  2. 
■  National  Republic.  1 1   58.  back  cover. 
•I  War  Resistors  League  News  for  March- 

.\pril  1959. 

-'  Announcement  of  meeting.  9  20  59. 
-Leaflet  dated  2  60  and  4  61. 
■■  .Atlanta  Journal.  3   10  60. 
•  New  York  Times.  4  4  60. 
Letterheads  dated  9 '24/58  and  5 '17/60. 
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-Worker.   11/27/60,  page  2,  also.  National 
Guardian.  11    28  60. 

^'Leaflet.  3  28  61. 

'^'  Fellowship.    11/1  61. 

-  /deT7i . 

"Sobell      Committee     newspaper,      11  61. 
page  4 

•■Letterhead.  1961 

"Letterhead.  1961 

"Progressive.   1  62.  advertisement. 

'•  Charlotte  Observer.  4  6  62. 

"National   Guardian.   4  30 '62.   page   6. 

'-'Letter  mailed  on  1  8  63  by  the  Southern 
Conference  Educational  Fund 

"  Tociin.  2   13  63.  page  2. 

"  Letterhead.  5  15  63. 

<   C/iri.s-fian  Century.  9   l\  63.  page  1112. 

'"  WorA:pr.  11   10  63. 

"Chicago  Tribune.   11    16  63   and  Chicago 
Dailil  News.  U   9  63. 

•-C/ir!,st!an  Century.  1 1   27  63.  page  1482. 
"Lib^rafion  masthead.  1/64. 

St.  Peter.-ibnrg  Times.  4'20'64 
-'  Chrt.stion  Century.  8   12  64,  page  1021. 

-  Chicago  Tribune.  10  i2  64. 
Who's   Who  in   America   Vol.  31,   1960-61 

jjage  1590. 

<  Cliicago  Tribune.  ^  31   65. 
■Christianity  Today.!  5  63.  page  33. 

■  Worker.  5   14  63. 

■  Worker.  10  30  60. 

-  C'Mcapo  rrjbi/nr.  2  9  61. 

•  Worker.  5   14  63. 

Committee   of   Christian   Laymen.   Prog- 
ress Report .  6  63. 

'  C'licapo  Tribimr.  6  5  63. 

-'Louisiana    Joint    Legislative    Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  11   19  63.  Report 
=4,  pp.  100-101. 
,' '  C.'iicaffO  Tribi/nr,  3/31   65. 

•  Atlanta  Times.  4  1   65. 
•^  Atlanta  Jmirnal.  3  \0  60. 
-'Chnstiaii  Century.  4/16  30. 
■-  New  York  Times.  6   10 'GO. 
"  Worker.  10  '22  61 .  page  8. 

Los  .A7igeles  Timcs.6   16  62. 
■New  York  Times.  11    19  62. 
'  People's  World.  11   24  62.  front  page. 
-Chicago  Tribune.  bi2S  63. 
-•>  Christianity  Today.  8/2  63.  page  47. 
■'  Daily  Worker.  5 ■5/64. 
•••  Christian  Century.  6/3  '63,  pages  724-5. 
•••  Christian  Century,  7/8/64.  page  894. 
■Christian  Century, B  12  64.  page  1005. 
■^  Chicago  Daily  News.  8  20  /64. 

•Christian  Century.  9/30/64,  page  1196. 

■  Chicago  Tribune,  10  30  64. 
"Stamford.  Conn    Advocate.  12   1   64. 
"Chicago  Tribune.  12  10  64. 
^'Chicago  Tribune.  127  64. 
"  Chicago  Tribune,  12  '4/64. 
'■■•Chicago  Tribune.  12/ 19/64. 
■*  Chicago  Tribune.  2   10  65 
■"  Redbook.  magazine.  1   65 
■-  Nation.  2  '22/58.  pages  162-163:  New  Y'ork 
Times.  8  13  59.  page  17. 

•Press  release.  12  2  57:  and  press  release. 
4  21  58. 

!■■  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald,  7/31/ 

58,  page  B8.  ^^ 

►'  Press  release,  6  12  59 

■■"New  York  Times.  9   17  59. 

»<  Southern  Patriot.  9  59.  page  4. 

'■"Washington.  DC.  Post.  3   13  60. 

'■■•  New  York  Times.  3 ,  30  60. 

'■"  National  Committee  to  abolish  the  HCUA 
booklet.  1960 

'■■Washington.  DC.  Post.  1   2  61.  two  page 
advertisement 

-New  York  Post.  5  2  61.  page  1. 

'■'Worker.      5   14  61.     page      12;      National 
Guardian.  5   15  61.  page  3. 
■New  York  Times.  5  26  61. 

'  :  Southern  Patriot.  6  61.  page  4:  and  letter 
soliciting  sf|ner  of  petition,  6/61. 

-New  York  Times.  7  20  61.  page  13:  and 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  7  20  61.  page  13 
I  full  page  advertisement) . 

:■  Petition.  9   19  61. 

•■■'New  York  Times.  2  22 '82.  page  17  (ad- 
vertisement ) . 
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Author  of  'Why  We  Cant  Walt"  published 
by  Harper  and  Row  and  reviewed  in  the 
Christian  Century.  8   19   64,  page  1045 

*  Appraisal'^  of  Dr  King 

"The  subject  of  real  headshakUig  Is  the 
Rev  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  His  influence 
is  very  great  Yet  he  has  accepted  and  Is  al- 
most certainly  still  accepting  communist 
collaboration  and  even  communist  ad- 
vice ■■    '■ 

■  He  is  nothing  but  a  dastardly  mlsleader 
and  is  leading  the  Negroes  in  the  South 
down  the  rr^ad  to  bloodshed  iind  violence  "   "' 

■'To  rally  the  masses  against  imperialism 
we  need  also  slogans  that  correctly  express 
the  nature  of  today's  struggle  for  Negro 
rights  .   The   right  of  Negroes   to   be   the 

administrator  of  Civil  Rights  laws.  Inter- 
preters of  their  provisions  and  enforcers  and 
judges  of  violations,  must  be  recognized  One 
of  the  movements  that  developed  and  shook 
the  world  in  the  lield  of  Negro  liberation  ,  .  . 
is  the  Martin  Luther  King  Improvement  As- 
sociation This  movement  inspired  Negroes 
of  other  cities  to  conduct  simihir  struggles.  So 
powerful  was  this  movement,  that  the  young 
Martin  Luther  King  emerged  tive  years  ago 
from  an  obscure  clergyman  to  prominence 
as  an  international  figure  King.  Abernathy. 
ShuttleswTiTth  and  other  pr  iminent  minis- 
ters in  the  South  are  the  most  authorized 
spokesmen  for  this  movement  "    " 

King  was  accused  by  President  J  H.  Jack- 
son of  the  National  Baptist  Convention  at 
Kansas  City.  Missouri,  of  ■designing  the  tac- 
tics that  led  to  a  fatal  riot  "  and  the  death 
of  the  Rev    A.  O    Wright  of  Detroit    ' 

An  editorial  in  the  Oakland  Tribune  of 
10  14  61  entitled.  'A  Foolish  Statement"  in- 
dicated that  King  called  for  recognition  of 
Red  China  by  the  United  States 

Editorial  in  the  Christian  Century,  •■Last 
Chance  for  White  Alabama''"  Supports  King's 
deii.mce  of  local  court  orders  to  cease 
demonstrations  '  " 

Advised  by  Billy  Graham  to  'put  the  brakes 
on  a  Utrle  bif  in  Birmingham  demonstra- 
tions Gr.iham  was  criticized  for  his  advice  by 
the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation."" 

Commended  by  the  American  Baptist 
Assembly  ■'  = 

Of  King  the  late  Manning  Johnson,  former 
negro  communist,  and  later  a  US.  Govern- 
ment witness,  .said; 

Rev  King  is  doing  the  negroes  consider- 
able harm.  Rev  King  has  none  of  the  quali- 
fications, nor  the  wisdom  to  give  leadership 
to  the  negroes  of  the  South  in  this  period. 
He  has  at  the  present  time  organized  masses 
of  negroes.  ;.nd  he  has  got  them  worked  up  to 
a  frenzy  to  the  extent  that  they  are  willing  to 
follow  him  although  he  is  misleading 
them."  ■'= 

Two  very  favorable  letters  suggest  that 
Martin  Luther  Klng^s  "letter  from  a  Bir- 
mingham Jail"  should  be  placed  on  the  same 
level  as  Holy  Scripture."-' 

Strom  Thurmond  read  into  the  Conges- 
sional  Record  a  statement  giving  much  data 
on  King  on  August   1.3.  1963 

"Two  American  Negro  agitators  were  re- 
cently arrested  in  Birmingham,  .'\labama. 
Their  names  are  Rev  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr  .  and  Rev  Ralph  D.  Abernathy  These  two 
men  are  expert  professional  riot-makers. 
They  have  been  in  contact  with  advisers  in 
direct  links  with  the  Soviet  Secret  Service 
and  extremist  African  groups  operating  from 
Europe."  '" 

Was  denied  the  right  to  speak  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  in  1962.'''' 

At  the  176th  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S  A  . 
spring  of  1964.  the  Presbytery  of  West  Ten- 
nessee made  an  overture  to  the  effect  that 
the  church  refrain  from  inviting  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr .  and  any  and  all  others 
who  share  his  persuasion   to  disregard  and 
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violate  constitutional  laws,  to  speak  at  its 
sessions"  No  action  was  tfcken  on  the 
overture."" 

Gus  Hall  stated  that  the  Communist  Party 
leaders  in  the  United  States  "consult  with 
and  advise  top  Negro  leaders  in  their  Civil 
Rights  campalg^ns  .  .  .  Members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  are  very  active  in  all  the  Negro 
organizations  engaged  In  the  Civil  Rights 
struggle."  '" 

In  a  survey  which  was  conducted  by  the 
New  York  Times,  and  in  which  190  New  York 
Negroes  were  Interviewed,  three  out  of  four 
said  that,  of  all  their  leaders.  King  was  doing 
the  most  for  Negroes.  Results  of  the  survey 
were  released  on  July  '27.  1964."' 

J  Edgar  Hoover  called  King  "the  most 
notorious  liar  In  the  Country"  and  never 
retracted   that  statement.'" 

After  King  spoke  at  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  in  May,  1961,  three 
churches  in  Alabama  voted  to  wlthold  funds 
from  the  seminary.-'" 

Former  president  Harry  Truman  called  Dr. 
King  ■'a  troublemaker."  '■^' 

Thomas  J.  Dodd.  iD,  Conn.)  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  King's  civil  rights  activity  in  the 
past  spoke  against  him. 

Negro  Bishop  C.  Pain  Kyle  issued  a  news 
release  in  which  he  charged  King  as  "directly 
or  indirectly  responsible  for  the  chaos, 
anarchy,  insurrection  and  rebellion  broueht 
about  through  demonstrations  and  rioting 
throughout  the  United  States  In  recent  years, 
months  and  weeks  and  days."  He  suggested 
that  King  be  'shorn  of  his  power  iuid  im- 
prisoned for  his  criminal  acts  and  deeds  for 
defying  the  courts  of  the  land."    - 

Items  From  'V.\rious  Newspapers  on  Martin 
Luther  King 

1  Called  for  Federal  laws  to  ban  discrimi- 
natory hiring  practices  by  state  and  local 
courts  and  law-enforcement  agencies,  to  es- 
tablish uniform  jury-selection  procedures. 
and  to  make  It  a  Federal  crime  to  kill  a  civil 
rights  worker 

Also  said  that  he  would  continue  to  .-tpeak 
out  'as  an  Individual  and  as  a  minister  " 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam.  (New  York 
Times.  November  11,  1965) 

2  Called  the  Vietnam  war  "bad  for  our  na- 
tion and  the  world."  and  suggested  that  those 
opposed  to  It  be  permitted  to  substitute  civil 
rights  activity  for  military  service.  (Chicago 
Tribune.  January  13.  1966  i 

3.  Conferred  with  Archbishop  John  P 
Cody,  head  of  the  Chicago  Roman  Catholic 
.Archdiocese  on  racial  problems  in  Chicago 
(Chicago  Tribune.  February  4.  1966  i 

4  Police  boosted  their  protection  of  King 
after  a  telephoned  death  threat,  which  came 
shortly  before  King  spoke  In  a  church  and  at- 
tacked the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  for 
its  decision  to  build  a  new  high  school  in 
the  Kenwood  district.  (Chicago  Dally  News. 
February  4.  1966.) 

5.  Urged  residents  of  the  East  Garfield 
Park  district  of  Chicago  to  be  "dissatisfied  " 
until  improvements  are  made  in  housing,  em- 
ployment, and  educational  facilities.  (Chica- 
go 'Tribune.  February  6.  1966  ) 

6  Was  scheduled  to  speak  at  the  Illinois 
Wesleyan  campus  at  Bloomlngton.  Illinois. 
(Chicago  Daily  News.  February  9.  1966  ) 

7.  Threatened  to  lead  economic  boycotts 
against  local  industries  which  refuse  to  hire 
negroes  for  "bigger  and  better  jobs  '  (Chicago 
Tribune.  February  12.  1966.) 

8  Editorial  noted  that  King  Is  shifting  part 
of  his  emphasis  from  slums  to  job  discrimi- 
nation. Editorial  also  demonstrates  that  ne- 
groes are  better  off  economically  than  King 
would  have  us  believe  i  Chicago  Tribune. 
February  15.  1966  ) 

9.  Told  labor  leaders  that  his  civil  rights 
movement  In  Chicago  will  emulate  labor's 
techniques  and  seek  Its  financial  support. 
I  Chicago  Tribune.  February  17.  1966. ) 

10  Received  pledges  of  $20,000  to  $25,000 
as  a  starter  after  he  asked  labor  umons  for 
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financial  support.  (New  York  Times.  Pebru- 

arv  17,  1966  ) 

11  Urged  people  to  join  his  proposed 
"union  against  slums,"  (Chicago  Tribune, 
February  18.  1966  i 

12  Said  that  he  will  meet  Muslim  leader 
Elijah  Muhammad  In  Chicago.  (Chicago  Dallv 
News,  February  18.  1966.) 

13  Said  that  his  campaign  to  get  "bigger 
and  better"'  jobs  for  negroes  would  begin  with 
bread,  milk.  soup,  and  soft  drink  companies. 

(Chicago  Tribune,  February  19,  1966) 

14.  Said  that  he  backs  dissident  teachers 
and  parents  who  seek  the  ouster  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  Jenner  Elementary  School  In  Chi- 
cago,  (Chicago  Tribune,  February  22.   1966  , 

15,  Met  for  the  first  time  with  Elijah 
Muhammad,  leader  of  the  Black  Muslims. 
(Chicago  Dally  News,  February  24  ,1966.) 

16  Three  civil  rights  organizations  led  bv 
King  ■assumed  trusteeship,"  without  court 
authority,  of  a  building  in  a  slum  on  Chi- 
cago's west  side.  (Chicago  Tribune,  Februarv 

24,  1966  I 

17  Editorial  criticized  King  and  three  civil 
rights  organizations  with  which  he  is  asso- 
ciated for  "assuming  trusteeship'"  over  a 
building.  (Chicago  Tribune,  Februarv  25, 
1966) 

18  The  action  of  King  and  the  West  Side 
Federation  in  assuming  what  they  called 
"'trusteeship"  of  an  apartment  building  was 
blasted  as  illegal  by  judges,  lawyers,  and  real 
estate   officials.    (Chicago   Tribune,   February 

25.  1966;  New  York  Times,  February  26.  1966  i 

19  Erwin  A.  Salk.  a  Chicago  mortgage 
banker,  alleged  that  Klng"s  takeover  of  a 
building  may  be  justified.  (Chicago  Dally 
News.  February  26,  1966  i 

20.  King  was  sued  in  Circuit  Court  by  the 
owner  of  a  iniilding  which  was  taken  over  by 
him  and  three  organizations  of  King"s  fol- 
lowers in  a  self-proclaimed  "trusteeship." 
I  New  York  Times,  March  5,  1966, ) 

21.  A  top  aide  of  King  said  he  "welcomed' 
a  Circtiit  Court  suit  challenging  King's  lake- 
over  of  an  apartment.  The  aide  said  that  the 
civil  rights  groups  which  took  over  the  build- 
ing "welcomed"  the  suit,  because  It  would 
enable  the  court  "to  speak  of  the  right  of  citi- 
zens and  tenants  to  take  emergency  action 
stich  as  we  took."  ( Chicago  Dallv  News.  March 
5.  1966.) 

22.  Sided  with  the  Rev,  William  H.  DuBay 
in  urging  priests  to  organize  into  a  union  "in 
order  to  protect  their  human  rights."  Rev. 
DuBay  has  been  suspended  by  James  Francis 
Cardinal  Mclntyre  of  Los  Angeles  for  "ir- 
reverence and  disobedience,"  (Chicago  Trib- 
une, March  6,  1966,  i 

23.  The  Chicago  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred condemned  King's  method  of  assuming 
"trusteeship"  of  a  building.  (Chicago  Trib- 
une. March  8.  1966.1 

24.  A  newspaper  item  indicated  that  tickets 
for  King's  Freedom  Festival"  are  almost 
sold  out.  (Chicago  Dally  News.  March  8. 
1966.) 

25  An  editorial  criticized  King's  illegal  pro- 
cedures.   (Chicago  Tribune,   March   8,   1966.) 

26.  Will  speak  to  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity students  and  faculty.  He  will  also 
?peak  at  the  International  Convention  of 
Christi.iii  Churches,  where  he  will  participate 
in  a  three-man  panel  which  will  discuss  the 
role  of  the  church  in  relation  to  civil  rights. 
(Dallas   Morning   News.   March    13,    1966.1 

27.  Made  the  following  stntpment:  "When  it 
is  appropriate,  we  will  encourage  sit-ins. 
stand-ins,  rent  strikes,  boycotts,  picket  lines, 
marches,  civil  disobedience  and  any  form  of 
protest  and  demonstrations  that  are  nonvio- 
lently  conceived  and  executed,'"  (Chicago 
Sun-Times.  March  13,  1966) 

28.  Urged  negroes  to  "come  forth  otit  of 
your  slum  shock."  He  described  "slum  shock" 
as  the  condition  of  persons  who  do  little  or 
nothing  to  end  slum  conditions.  (Chicago 
Tribune.  March  13.  1966,) 

23,  Chicago  Alderman  Charles  Chew  Jr. 
urged   King    net    to   attend    a   special   con- 
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fprence  of  local  religious  leaders  called  by 
Mayor  Richard  J  Daley,  (Chicago  Dally 
News,  March  16.  1966  ) 

:!0,  Turned  down  an  invitation  to  meet 
M.ivor  Richard  J  Daley  on  the  ground  that 
previous  commitments  would  prevent  him 
in.m  attending  the  meeting.  (Chicago  Trib- 
une. March  17.  1966.1 

:il  Article  states  that  relations  between 
King  and  Mayor  Daley  are  officially  cordial, 
l)ut  that  a  state  of  undeclared  war  exists 
lietween  many  of  their  key  supporters  (New 
York  Times,  March  24,  1966) 

32  The  East  Garfield  Park  Community  Or- 
^'.mlzatlon,  a  key  organization  in  King's  antl- 
.-lum  campaign,  subjected  two  West  Side 
l.uidlords  to  a  three-hour  grilling  and  gave 
them  10  davs  to  produce  btiildlng  permits 
ior  repair  of' ten  of  their  buildings,  (Chicago 
Dally  News.  March  24,  1966  ) 

Si.  Stated  that  he  was  not  leading  any 
campaign  against  Mayor  Daley  of  Chicago. 
(Chicago  Tribune,  March  26.  1966  ) 

34.  Told  an  audience  In  Paris.  France  that 
in  Chicago  41 ' ;  of  the  housing  for  negroes 
I,  considered  substandard,  (Chicago  Tribune. 
.March  29,  1966.) 

35.  King  and  singer  Harry  Belafonte  were 
lionored  as  heroes  in  Sweden  (Chicago 
Tribune,  April  2,  1966;  also  article.  Miami. 
Florida  newspaper,  undated  ) 

;t6  Has  been  given  a  public  service  award 
l)',^  the  Sidney  Hillman  Foundation  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  Ai-nerlca, 
( APL  CIO).  (Chicago  Tribune.  April  6,  1966  ) 

37  King  and  his  agents  were  enjoined 
from  entering  or  collecting  rents  from  a 
building  which  he  had  previously  taken  over 
111  what  he  called  a  ■■supralega!"  move  They 
u-ere  also  ordered  to  submit  an  accounting 
m  20  days  of  any  rents  collected  (New  York 
Times.  April  6.  1966;  Chicago  Tribune.  April  6, 
1966) 

38,  King  stated  that  he  would  f:ght  a  court 
order  ending  his  "trusteeship"  of  a  building 
ill  Chicago,  (Chicago  Daily  News,  April  6, 
1966;  Chicago  Tribune,  April  7,  1966.) 

;?9,  Editorial  praised  the  decision  of  a  Cir- 
cuit Court  judge  who  enjoined  King  from 
ionflscating  a  building  on  Chicago's  west 
.-:ide.    (Chicago  Tribune,  April  7,   1966  ) 

40.  On  arriving  in  Miami.  Florida.  King 
stated  that  his  staff  researchers  had  found 
■  hostllltv  and  alienation"  and  that  "these 
could  manifest  themselves  here  as  they  have 
in  all  other  urban  ghettos  through  misguided 
violence  and  rioting."  ( New  York  Times, 
April  12.  1966  ) 

41.  The  court-appointed  receiver  for  a 
building  previously  seized  ijy  King  stated 
that  King  should  educate  tenants  in  clean- 
liness rather  than  seize  slum  buildings.  The 
receiver  reversed  his  previous  decision  to  ask 
for  demolition  of  the  building  after  he  found 
it  in  better  condition  than  lie  expected, 
(Chicago  Tribune.  April  12.  1966,) 

42.  Article  bv  Arthur  Krock  blames  ■■the 
preachment  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  that 
individuals  have  a  right  to  select  the  laws 
they  will  obey  on  their  judgment  of  which 
IS  o"r  is  not  just  and  discriminatory"  as  one 
of  several  causes  for  a  riot  of  negro  juveniles 
which  began  at  a  Maryland  amusement  park 
and  erupted  onto  the  streets  of  Washington, 
D.C.    (New  York  Times.   April    14.   1966.) 

43.  Ernest  R,  Rather,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  charged 
that  King  is  hurting  negro  property  owners 
by  distorting  census  figures  of  negroes  living 
iti  substandard  housing.  Mr,  Rather  charaed 
that  King's  figure  of  41  to  46'.  is  false,  and 
that  census  statistics,  as  interpreted  by  de- 
partment of  urban  renewal  officials,  show 
that  less  than  20';  of  non-whites  now  live 
in  substandard  housing  in  Chicago,  (Chicago 
Tribune,  April   18,   1966) 

44.  Was  scheduled  to  address  a  pep  rally  in 
support  of  a  boycott  of  Jenner  Elementary 
.School  in  Chicago,  (Chicago  Daily  News, 
April  20.  1966.) 

45  Chauncey  Eskridge  is  an  attorney  who 
is  representing  King  in  an  appeal  of  a  court 


order  barring  King  from  interfering  in  the 
operations  of  a  building  in  Chicago  which  he 
(King)  look  over  two  months  previously. 
Eskridge  is  himself  owner  of  a  building  and 
he  was  one  of  the  landlords  subpenaed  by 
the  Illinois  Commission  on  Low  Income  Hous- 
ing. He  claims  that  the  violations  in  the 
building  he  owns  were  subsequently  cor- 
rected. (Chicago  Tribune.  April  24.  1966  ) 

46  Urged  negroes  to  vote  as  a  bloc  in  the 
Democratic  primary  in  Alabama.  (New  York 
Times,  April  3U.  1966  ) 

47.  Dusassociated  himself  from  a  "Black  Na- 
tionalist"" stand  taken  by  the  new  chairman 
of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee.  (New  York  Times,  May  28.  1966.) 

48  King  stated  that  he  sees  a  "long,  hot 
summer  of  sustained,  nonviolent  action  pro- 
grams" for  Chicago.  Stated  that  there  will  be 
marches,  sit-ins,  and  even  tent-Ins  in  the 
.suburbs  and  at  real  estate  firms  to  protest 
housing  segregation.  (Chicago  Dally  News. 
May  28.  1966  ) 

49  Called  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
spend  $100,000,000,000  in  the  next  10  years 
to  obtain  equal  rights  for  negroes.  Also  called 
for  a  halt  to  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  said  that  we  should  make  clear 
a  willingness  to  negotiate  with  the  Vletcong 
on  ending  the  war.  .ALso  called  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Red  China  to  the  U.N.  and  diplo- 
matic recognition  of  that  country  by  the 
U.S.   (Chicago  Tribune.  May  30.  1966.) 

50  Likened  the  civil  rights  movement  in 
the  United  States  to  the  recent  uprising  by 
Buddhist  monks  In  Vietnam.  (Chicago  Trib- 
une. June  1,  1966.) 

51  Made  a  list  of  50  demands  on  the  city 
of  Chicago,  including  fair  employment  prac- 
tices, a  guaranteed  annual  income  for  every- 
one, the  scattering  of  negroes  throughout  the 
city,  the  setting  up  of  10  new  towns,  each 
with  30':  negro  population,  and  the  Increase 
of  welfare  payments  by  10' :  .  (Chicago  Dally 
News,  June  11,  1966.) 

52.  To  receive  a  .$100,000  check  for  his 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
from  the  Martin  Luther  King  fund  in 
Sweden.  (Chicago  Tribune.  July  2,  1966.) 

(All  items  in  this  report  are  stated  as  tffey 
appeared  in  the  newspaper  sources  as  given.) 
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THE  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT  OF  1968 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  is  now  considering  H.R.  14816, 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of   1968. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  national  on-the-job  program  is  ur- 
gently needed,  for,  while  workers  in  some 
States,  such  as  California,  enjoy  excel- 
lent coverage  under  industrial  safety  leg- 
islation, workers  in  far  too  many  other 
States  do  not  have  adequate  health  pro- 
tection during  the  hours  of  their  employ- 
ment. Certainly,  this  is  a  needless  imbal- 
ance which  must  be  corrected  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

Mr.  Vernon  G.  MacKenzie.  Assistant 
Surgeon  General,  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  made  a  very  effective  case  for 
passage  of  this  bill  in  his  speech  before 
the  American  Industi-ial  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  May  15. 
Knowing  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  find  these  remarks  of  great  interest. 
I  inseit  Mr.  MacKenzie's  speech  in  the 
Record  at  this  point; 

OCCUP.ATIONAL    HEALTH    AND   SAFETY 

I  By  'Vernon  G  MacKei.zie) 
Federal  legislation  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress can  greatly  Improve  the  protection  of 
American  workers'  health  and  safety  on  the 
Job.  One  of  the  most  convincing  reasons  for 
this  legislation  is  that  while  some  industries 
are  dealing  etfectlvely  with  occup.itional 
health  hazards,  the  majority  are  not.  There 
is  no  justification  for  an  employee  su..ering 
health  damage  simply  because  his  job  is  in 
one  of  those  industries  where  adequats  pro- 
tections have  not  bee.i  provided.  Yet  of  80 
million  workers  in  this  great  Nation,  only  15 
million  are  employed  in  the  large  plants 
which  have  developed  heUth  and  preventive 
services.  The  remaining  majority  of  65  mil- 
lion employees  work  in  pla  .ti  which  employ 
fewer  than  100  workers  e.ich,  but  more  man 
two-thirds  of  the  Nat.on's  total  work  force. 
These  65  million  workers  are  in  plants  -Ahere 
the  management  does  not  have  ihe  resources 
or  the  sophistication  to  provide  adequ.ae 
nealth  protection.  These  are  the  plants  wnic.i 
lack  indust.-i.Tl  hygie:iists.  nurses,  clinics, 
plant  doctors,  and  knowledge  alxiut  the  f)0- 
tentlal  health  hazards  to  which  their  em- 
ployees may  be  exposed. 

There  is  very  little  solid  information  about 
the  exact  incidence  of  occupational  health 
damage  in  these  plants.  But  what  solid  in- 
formation we  do  have  reveals  an  appalling 
toll  of  occupational  deaths,  injuries,  and  im- 
pairments. Even  with  Inadequate  reporting 
which  falls  to  disclose  the  complete  toll,  we 
know  that  each  year  more  than  14.000  work- 
ers are  killed  on  the  job:  more  than  half  a 
million  workers  are  disabled  by  occupational 
diseases;  more  than  2  million  workers  are 
disabled  by  accidents  on  the  job;  more  than 
7  million  workers  are  injured  on  the  job.  With 
the  preventive  measures  that  lie  at  our  dis- 
posal, this  tribute  of  life  and  health  is  un- 
necessarily high 

There  are  sound  economic,  as  well  as  com- 
passionate, reasons  for  decreasing  the  levy 
exacted  by  occupational  health  hazards.  The 
claims  for  disability  through  Workmen's 
Comptensatlon  and  Social  Security  are  in- 
creasing at  a  rate  far  faster  than  the  growt: 
in  employment  or  in  wage  levels.  In  a  re 
cent  ten-year  period,  the  number  of  wor" 
covered  by  workmen's  compensation  for  oc- 
cupational injuries  and  disability  increased 
by  24  percent,  while  the  benefits  paid  dur- 
ing the  same  period  increased  by  130  per- 
cent. This  represents  a  jump  In  costs  five 
times  as  great  as  the  Increase  in  the  number 
of  workers  covered.  It  Is  a  most  convincing 
argument  on  behalf  of  preventive  medicine; 
the  savings  in  compensation  per  injtu-y  are 
becoming  greater  for  every  dollar  we  spend 
In  prevention. 

Yet  at  this  moment  neither  Industry,  nor 
the  States,  nor  the  Federal  government  can 
lay  claim  to  preventive  and  protective  pro- 
grams that  are  anywhere  nearly  fully  effec- 
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live  Industry's  programs  cover  roughly  15 
million  of  the  80  million  workers  in  this  coun- 
try. Only  a  few  States  have  occupational 
health  and  safety  programs  that  might  be 
judged  satisfactory  (5  States  If  you  listen  to 
one  group  of  experts;  8  States  If  you  listen 
to  another).  It  is  significant  in  this  regard 
that  36  percent  of  the  employees  in  occupa- 
tional health  are  concentrated  In  only  3 
States.  The  legislative  authorities  for  occu- 
pational health  and  safety  programs  are 
highly  inadequate  in  most  States.  As  to  the 
Federal  government's  record  on  occupation- 
al health,  one  finds  a  history  of  neglect. 
Inadequate  funding,  lack  of  comprehensive 
legislation.  Inadequate  Implementation  of 
existing  legislation,  and  lack  of  cooperation 
between  the  Departments  responsible  ior 
programs  In  this  area. 

The  legislation  now  pending  in  Congress 
would  provide  a  solid.  Federal  legislative 
mandate  for  action  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can workers'  health  and  safety  on  the  ;ob. 
The  importance  of  such  a  legislative  direc- 
tive has  been  demonstrated  in  other  areas 
of  protection  from  environmental  hazards, 
such  as  air  pollution  and  water  pollution 

This  pending  legislation  establishes  the 
respective  roles  of  the  D.-^partment  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  pro\  ides  a  rational  basis  for 
their  coTperation  in  occupational  health  ard 
safel  ,•  artivitios.  To  t'le  Department  of  Labor 
is  .-.ssigned  the  ta'-k  of  estab'.ishing  standards 
and  providing  t:ie  machinery  for  enforce- 
ment through  Federal  action  and  through 
Stat  ■  and  loon:  government?.  To  t  le  Depart- 
ment of  He.  Itii.  Education,  and  Welfare  :s 
aj^Fig  ed  the  task  of  defining  through  re- 
search those  ele.-nents  that  make  up  a  .^afe 
anj  hra'.thy  workplace  and  of  trainlne  the 
pnf^csional  and  s?mi-profpssicinal  personnel 
ne?d--d  to  acccm-Jlish  the  total  task.  It  will 
be  t!ie  responsibility  of  HEW  tD  provide  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  State  and  local 
agencies  with  criteria  needed  for  the  devel- 
ooment  of  Foitiid  .standard.-.  This  same  intor- 
matioii  must  be  disseminated  to  manage- 
ment, labor,  and  the  public  at  large  so  that 
all  may  kno'w  how  best  to  solve  present  occu- 
pational health  problems. 

This  pending  legislation  provides  the  basis 
for  stronger  State  programs  bv  providing 
grant  ftinds  for  planning  and  financial  back- 
ing for  demonstrations  and  other  appropri- 
ate mechanisms.  The  commitment  of  the 
Federal  government  to  assist  in  developing 
viable  State  programs  is  illustrated  by  the 
provision  that  Department  of  Labor  can  defer 
to  States  which  have  established  adequate 
programs.  The  Federal  government  can  step 
in  where  it  is  necessary,  because  State  pro- 
grams prove  to  be  inadequate  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  worker.  The  legis- 
lation provides  further  safeguards  against 
arbitrary  action  in  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act  are  applicable 
to  rule  making,  and  court  review  is  available 
in  the  areas  of  rtile  making  and  enforcement 
action. 

Since  there  is.  at  the  present  time,  a  sen- 
ovis  lack  of  trained  personnel  for  correcting 
the  hazards  of  the  workplace,  the  education 
ahtl^  training  provisions  of  the  pending  iefis- 
tioB,  are  of  great  importance.  It  is  esti- 
m^TKidi  for  example,  that  State  programs  will 
need  to  recruit  and  train  1.500  non-medical 
professionals  during  the  next  5  years;  that 
:?.000  new  full-time  physicians  will  be  needed 
by  indtistry  within  the  next  5  years;  that 
another  ;3.000  physicians  will  t>e  needed  to 
provide  part-time  service  for  small  indus- 
tries: that  some  10,000  new  nurses  will  enter 
industry  over  the  next  5  years.  The  educa- 
tion and  training  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion should  help  alleviate  the  shortage  of 
trained  personnel  necessary  for  inspection, 
enforcement,  and  scientific  and  technical  ac- 
tivities in  occupational  health  and  safety. 
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It  is  my  firm  belief  that  to  ascertain  the 
•ictual  impact  of  our  industrial  society  upon 
the  health  of  its  work  force  and  at  the  same 
time  afford  protection  to  the  health  of  every 
emplovee.  we  must  dramatically  enlarge  the 
dim^ensions  of  our  public  etTort  in  this  realm 
of  occupational  health  and  safety.  This  is 
the  purpose  and  will  be  the  effect  of  the 
uendlng  legislation  if  it  is  enacted  Into  law. 

To  summarize  our  discussion  the  provi- 
<;lons  of  that  law  would: 

1  Provide  the  basis  for  a  cooperative  and 
comprehensive  Federal,  State,  and  Industry 
program  on  occupational  health  and  safety. 

■'  Encourage  voluntary  action  to  protect 
every  employee's  health  and  safety  and  pro- 
vide sanctions  where  needed 

3.  Make  possible  the  protection  of  workers 
in  small  as  well  as  large  plants. 

4  Alleviate  the  manpower  shortage 
through  programs  of  education  and  training. 

5  Provide  a  solid  research  base  for  the 
development  of  criteria  and  rational 
st.indards 

6  Permit  the  gathering  of  adequate  sta- 
tistics which  then  would  serve  as  the  factual 
ijasis  for  rational  planning 

7  For  the  first  time,  put  this  Nation  in 
.  position  v.here  it  stands  ready  to  cope  with 
existing  o.-cupatlonal  health  and  safety 
hazards  and  those  newly  emerging  problems 
in  our  highly  industrialized  .society. 


DR    KAHNS  INTERVIEW  IS 
EXTREMELY  INTERESTING 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28,  1968 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
dav  when  most  people  in  politics  use  the 
English  language  to  confu.se  and  mystify 
i-ather  than  to  explain,  it  is  gratifying 
to  read  the  statements  of  someone  who 
is  direct,  to  the  point,  and  convincing. 
I  do  not  know  Dr.  Herman  Kahn,  director 
of  the  Hudson  Institute.  Judging  by  his 
answers  to  questions  on  the  controvei-sial 
Vietnam  war,  I  would  like  to  know  him— 
not  so  much  because  I  agree  with  his 
answers  as  because  he  is  concise,  direct, 
and  honest  in  his  opinions. 

His  interview  appeared  in  the  June  3, 
1968.  issue  of  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port and  I  urge  that  anyone  interested 
in  the  Vietnam  war  take  the  time  to 
read  it.  The  interview  follows: 
TRrcE  OR  More  War?— An  Expert  Size-Up  of 
THE  Vietnam  OtJTLOOK 
With  peace  talks  In  Paris  dragging  along 
inconclusively,    questions     are     starting    to 

•''flse; 

Is  there  reallv  going  to  be  a  truce  at  all? 
If  not,  is  it  too  late  for  U.S.  to  try  for  vic- 
tory? 

For  answers,  the  editors  of  "U.S.  News  & 
World  Report"  invited  to  their  conference 
room  one  of  the  country's  leading  experts  on 
rallitarv  strategv.  In  this  exclusive  interview. 
Herman  Kahn  tells  why  he  believes  it  Is  not 
too  late  to  win  the  war. 

Q.  Dr.  Kahn,  are  the  talks  in  Paris  really 
coing  to  lead  to  a  truce  in  Vietnam? 
"  A.  Properly  speaking,  the  current  talks  are 
itot  truce  talks  They  have  been  defined  by 
Hanoi  as  an  attempt  to  arrange  for  a  partial 
cease-fire— ie..  an  unconditional  permanent 
cessation  of  U.S.  bombing  of  the  North, 

Prom  our  point  of  view,  we  hope  that  the 
Paris  talks  will  lead  either  to  a  settlement,  or 
to  negotiations  which  will  lead  to  a  settle- 
ment. 
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However  it  seems  most  improbable  that 
the  current  Paris  talks  will  lead  to  a  stable 
settlement— or  even  a  cease-fire— In  the  near 

future 

Q.  What  are  Hanoi's  conditions  for  an  over- 
all settlement  in  Vietnam? 

A  While  there  are  slight  dlfTerences  be- 
tween ihe  five-point  program  put  forth  by 
the  National  Liberation  Front  |Vlet  Cong] 
and  the  four-point  program  of  Hanoi.  1  think 
we  can  briefly  summarize  both  programs  by 
saving  they  have  no  intention  of  allowing  any 
member  of  the  current  Government  of  Viet- 
nam who  are  firm  opponents  of  the  National 
1  iberatlon  Front,  to  be  members  of  any  post- 
war South  Vietnamese  Government— at  lea.st 
none  who  do  not  undergo  a  major  conversion 
They  talk  about  a  coalition  government,  but 
only  a  coalition  of  what  they  call  ■progres- 
sive elements" 

Q  Is  it  possible  for  the  US  to  agree  to 
these  conditions'' 

A  A  current  remark  often  made  in  the 
U  S  that  we  must  settle  "as  quickly  and  as 
honorably  as  possible,"  may  carry  an  implica- 
tion that,  if  we  cannot  settle  honorably,  we 
should  at  lea.st  settle  quickly. 

While  I  believe  that  the  US.  has  made  up 
its  mind  to  try  to  settle  this  war.  I  do  not 
Ijelieve  that  we  would  accept  humiliation 

Further  I  do  not  believe  we  would  accept 
some  trivial  face-saving  device  or  rational- 
ization that,  in  effect,  .sold  out  most  or  all  the 
antl-Viet  Cong  groups. 

This  is  particularly  true  because  these  anti- 
Communist  groups,  while  very  divided  among 
themselves,  are  much  more  numerous  and 
antl-VC  than  many  Americans  believe.  While 
the  intensity  of  their  antl-VC  attitude  varies, 
and  there  is  no  firm  dividing  line  between 
the  antl-VC  and  the  fence-sitters,  the  former 
almost  certainly  amount  to  between  one 
third  and  one  half  of  the  population  Another 
one  third  to  one  half  are  fence-sitters;  and 
'.omethlng  like  one  sixth  to  one  third  support 
the  National  Liberation  Front.  Of  course,  in 
revolutlorarv  movements,  one  sixth  to  one 
third  is  quite  a  lot  Our  own  American  Rev- 
olution had  considerably  less  support 

Q  What  IS  the  least  the  U.S.  can  settle  for? 
A  Presumably,  the  least  we  can  honorably 
settle  for  would  be  to  provide  for  the  rights 
and  safety  of  almost  all  of  these  antl-Viet 
Cong  groups.  The  North  Vietnamese  have  a 
similar  problem  for  their  supporters. 

I  could  imagine  certain  ■agonizing  com- 
promise "  settlements  in  which  this  would  be 
done  for  both  VC  and  antl-VC  groups,  but 
these  settlements  would  only  be  achieved 
over  the  most  intense  objection  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  and  the  NLF. 

For  example,  there  could  be  a  partition  of 
the  country  in  which  the  South  Vietnamese 
were  priven  a  major  portion  of  the  Mekong 
Delta,"  almost  all   of   the   .Second   and   Third 
Corps    areas,    except    possibly    the    Central 
Highlands,  and  a  major  portion  of  the  First 
Corps  area— the  northern  Provinces- and  the 
NLF  or  the  North  Vietnamese  given  the  rest. 
The   'specific   details  could  be   changed,   but 
such  a  settlement,  while  it  would  satisfy  the 
minimum  requirement— after  population  ex- 
changes—of giving  a  minimum  level  of  secu- 
rity  and   independence   to  each   side's   sup- 
porters, is  not  really  a  very  promising  pos- 
sibility. ,,  ,         ,  ,„ 
There  are  other  conceivable  Implicit  and  de 
facto  or  explicit  and  de  jure,  partitions.  One 
could  also  imagine  a  coalition  government  in 
which    the    National    Liberation    Front   had 
only  a  minority  representation. 

Finally  one  could  imagine  a  mutual  with- 
drawal by  both  US  and  North  Vietnamese 
forces— if  well-policed  and  possibly  staged 
over  some  period.  This  could  be  quite  accept- 
able to  iDoth  sides,  particularly  since  each  is 
likelv  to  overestimate  the  likely  strength  and 
performance  of  its  supporters.  But  It  is  dlffl- 
cult  to  imagine  any  settlement  in  which  we 
simply  turned  over  South  Vietnam  to  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  or  even  a  settlement 
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which  appeared  to  have  a  high  probability  of 
its  happening  soon  afterward— and,  of  course, 
vice  versa. 


"WE     ARE     NOT     DOING     BADLY" 

Q  If  no  truce,  what  then?  Is  it  too  late  for 
the  United  States  to  win  the  war? 

A  I  believe  It  is  not  too  late  I  would  argue 
that  even  today  we  are  not  doing  too  badly, 
at  least  in  strictly  military  terms.  Compared 
with  the  situation  in  1964  and  1965,  both 
sides  have  improved  their  military  posture 
enormously. 

However,  we  have  Improved  our  posture,  in- 
cluding  that   of   the   Government   of   South 
Vietnam,  almost  across  the  board,  while  the 
other  side  has  suffered  a  significant  loss  in  iU 
local   Viet  Cong  strength  and  even   to  some 
degree  of  the  Viet  Cong  infrastructure  and 
general  support  Their  improvement  has  been 
made  In  terms  of  weapons,  other  equipment, 
logistics,   armament   and   numbers  of   North 
Vietnamese  infiltrated  from  North  Vietnam. 
Given   the   enormous   further   possibilities 
for    improvements-discussed    in    our    recent 
book    "Can  We  Win  in  Vietnam?"— in  U.S. 
and  Government  of  South  Vietnam  perform- 
■mce    and  the  relatlvelv  small  possibility  lor 
improvement   in   National   Liberation   Front 
and  North  Vietnamese  performance,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  we  should  be  able  to  win  this 
war  in  a  strictly  military  sense 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  we 
.should  try  to  fight  It  out  to  the  bitter  end, 
but  it  does  mean,  at  least  to  me,  that  if  we 
cannot  get  an  honorable  settlement— not 
even  one  that  involves  agonizing  compro- 
mises-then we  should  be  prepared  to  con- 
centrate again  on  improving  <mr  military 
and  political  position. 

I  would  also  not  publicly  express  the  view 
that  we  cannot  achieve  a  military  settlement, 
because  this  weakens  our  bargaining  position 
enormously.  I  would  present  the  kind  r.f  war 
plans  discussed  in  our  book,  which  could  lead 
eventually  to  a  military  settlement  whether 
or  not  the  other  s.de's  morale  broke  and 
whether  or  not  the  other  side  was  willing 
to  coiTipromise.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  enemy  is  much  more  likely  to  have  his 
morale  broken  and  to  compromise  than  If  we 
advertise  that  It  Is  our  objective  to  break  his 
morale — we  will,  in  fact,  strengthen  it. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  this,  because  It  is  very 
important;  The  more  we  depend  publicly  and 
explicitly  on  the  National  Liberation  Front 
and  North  Vietnam  being  forced  politically 
to  settle,  or  on  their  morale  breaking,  the  less 
likelv  either  of  these  events  becomes.  If  we  do 
not  talk  about  their  will  breaking,  then  It  is 
no  shame  for  them  to  be  beaten  militarily 
by  the  United  States,  and  If  this  seems  Ukely 
to  occur,  thev  mav  be  willing  to  settle  long 
before  we,  or  the  South  Vietnamese,  carry  out 
the  long  job  of  completely  defeating  them 
militarily  In  South  Vietnam. 

Q.  What  specifically  makes  you  thlnlt  the 
war  can  still  be  won? 

'  \  The  belief  that  we  may  yet  win  rests— 
in"  part  and  very  brlefly-on  the  following 
assumptions: 

1  We  have  fumbled  badly  In  Vietnam,  but. 
with  all  our  mistakes  and  fumbling,  we  have 
not  done  so  badly  In  the  past  three  years. 

2  There  is  great  room  lor  improvement  In 
the  programs  and  performance  of  the  VB. 

3  There  are  also  important  improvements 
on  the  wav— as  a  result  of  past  programs  and 
recent  changes— in  South  Vietnam's  economy. 
policy  and  administration,  as  well  as  in  both 
their" military  forces  and  ours. 

4  Significant  improvements  of  this  kind 
could  have  a  decisive  influence  on  the  out- 
come of  the  war. 

5  At  the  same  time,  there  is  much  less 
prospect  for  improvement  by  the  Viet  Cong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  or  their  perform- 
ance. ,  ,,  .  ,_ 

In  other  words,  if  we  exploit  the  available 
possibilities,  and  limit  the  enemy's,  the  .u- 
ture  could  bring  a  change  in  our  favor. 
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Incidentally  this  need  not  require  as  mvicri 
effort  as  you  might  think  Much  of  our  cxu- 
rent  25-bllllon-dollar,  550.000-man  effort  in- 
volves many  unnecessarily  ineffective  and 
contradictory  elements  Any  change  that 
makes  even  a  slightly  greater  percentage  of 
our  people  work  more  effectively,  or  even  in 
the  same  direction,  could  have  very  Impres- 
sive results 

Of  course,  we  must  at  the  same  time  limit 
the  enemy's  possibilities  to  negate  what  we 
are  doing. 

BOLSTERING    SOtTTH    VIETN.MH 

Q.  Can  you  go  into  detail?  For  example. 

why  do  you  believe  that  the  Soxilh  Viet- 
namese Army  can  be  strengthened  now.  when 
attempts  m  the  past  so  often  failed  :■ 

A  For  one  thing,  we  never  lived  up  to  our 
own  programs.  We  kept  the  South  Viet- 
namese underequipped.  undenrained  nnd 
underutilized.  The  Popular  Forces,  for  ex- 
ample, were  never  given  enough  ammunition 
even  for  training.  The  Regular  Army  was 
given  World  War  11  equipment  We  held 
them  back  Also,  they  had  only  10  per  cent 
of  the  artillery  we  had.  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  helicopters,  and  no  decent  training 
or  leadership.  How  could  we  expect  them  to 
take  ovej?. 

in  1964,  even  if  we  had  given  them  the 
equipment,  they  couldn't  have  done  the  Job, 
They  weren't   well-enough  trained  or  led. 

Today  their  morale  is  reasonably  high. 
Their  main  concern  is  that  we  are  going  to 
sell  them  out.  If  we  can  keep  them  from  total 
or  even  partial  political  collapse  because  of 
fear  of  an  American  sellout — that  is.  if  we 
disengage  gradually  and  perhaps  incom- 
pletely— I  suspect  they  could  undertake 
most  of  the  Job 

By  the  way.  the  Sotith  Vietnamese  Army 
even  today  is  the  best  Army  in  Southeast 
Asia,  except  the  North  Vietnamese  It  could 
lick  any  other  army  in  the  area, 

Q    What  should  be  our  goal  in  Vietnam'^ 

A.  The  basic  goal  is  the  Independence  of 
South  Vietnam  But  it  should  be  a  prosperous 
South  Vietnam,  with  a  reasonable  govern- 
ment. I  would  define  a  reasonable  govern- 
ment as  being  about  as  good  as.  say.  in 
Pakistan.  South  Korea.  Tai'wan  or  the 
Philippines.  By  the  way.  no  American  Presi- 
etept  could  make  such  a  comment  publicly — 
if  he  did.  he'd  be  insulting  four  Govern- 
ments as  well  as  the  South  Vietnamese  But 
roughly  that  s  our  goal,  and  I  think  that 
goal  IS  achievable 

Q.  People  keep  hearing  about  dictatorship 
In  Saigon — 

A.  I  would  say  today  that,  outside  of  the 
Philippines,  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment is  the  most  democratic  government 
in  Southeast  Asia.  In  other  words,  as  gov- 
ernments go  in  Southeast  Asia,  it's  rela- 
tively democratic  and  constitutional — even 
though  not  as  compared  with  the  United 
States. 

M.^JOR    PROBLEMS    FOR    THE     UNITED    STATES 

Q.  Earlier  you  referred  to  US.  mistakes 
and  fumbling.  What  exactly  do  you  mean 
by  that' 

A.  The  American  high  command  In  Saigon 
needs — and.  despite  many  acts  which  I  would 
judge  to  be  mistakes,  deserves — public  con- 
fidence more  than  it  needs  or  deserves  more 
public  criticism.  Let  me  simply  mention 
some  of  the  problems  that  are  common 
knowledge: 

First,  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the 
12-month  tour  of  duty  for  American  service- 
men not  in  combat  roles  is  an  impossible 
way  to  try  :o  win  a  war — particularly  this 
kind  of  war 

You  could  not  run  any  big  complex  or- 
ganization here  if  every  12  months  you  had 
to  start  over  again  with  a  new  crew.  In 
Vietnam,  about  550.000  men  are  involved  m 
a  complicated  war  in  a  foreign  country 
against  a  sometimes  clever,  determined 
enemy — but  there  is  almost  no  learning. 
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What  do  I  mean?  Newspaper  people  who 
have  been  in  Vietnam  three  or  four  years 
will  often  tell  a  U.S.  division  commander, 
a  major  general.  "This  division  has  swept 
this  area  twice  before,"  and  the  general  will 
not  know  about  it.  There's  often  little  or 
no  overlap  between  the  officers  who  are 
leaving  and  their  replacements  No  one  will 
have  told  the  general  what  happened  last 
year. 

Another  big  problem  is  that  a  lot  of  our 
people  Just  don't  understand  what  we're 
supposed  to  be  doing  in  Vietnam.  For  ex- 
ample, almost  everyone  is  agreed  that  the 
pacification  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  police  war. 
a  political  war.  But  •political"  doesn't  neces- 
sarily mean  giving  people  "goodies."  noble 
rhetoric,  or  even  good  government.  The 
most  important  political  fact  is.  "Who  looks 
more  competent,  more  powerful,  more  likely 
to  win'"' 

■Police  "  means  that  you've  got  to  get  at 
the  Viet  Cong  infrastructure — that  Is.  to 
pick  up  the  supporters  in  the  villages,  p.^r- 
ticularly  the  recruiting  groups,  and  those 
who  regulate  the  terror,  the  people's  courts, 
all  those  things.  In  most  parts  of  Vietnam 
there  was  little  or  no  attempt  to  do  this 
until  Just  a  few  months  ago. 

Even  today,  you  probably  need  about 
100.000  {KjUce  field  forces,  a  real  constib- 
ulary.  The  South  Vietnamese  have  only 
11.000  Just  last  month  they  decided  to  la- 
crease  it  by  20,000.  This  is  pretty  lf;te  to 
start  to  understand  what  the  war  is  .til 
about. 

Another  example:  Many  American  units 
act  as  if  they  don't  have  ;\ny  woodsman  in 
them.  As  a  result,  a  lot  of  Americans  have 
been  killed  because  thev  camped  in  the 
wrong  places.  They  might  have  re^d  in  cap- 
tured Viet  Cong  documents  that  "the  Amer- 
icans will  usually  camp  in  the  most  conveni- 
ent camping  place." 

Thai's  what  one  son  of  a  famous  U  £. 
general  did  last  year— he  went  into  an  area 
and  camped  on  the  high  ground  next  tr.  a 
stream.  In  the  morning  he  called  his  officers 
together.  There  was  a  platoon  or  so  of  Viet 
Cong  in  the  trees — they  knew  where  the 
Americans  would  camp — and  they  shot  them 
up. 

Q.  Do  any  Americans  know  how  to  fight 
this  war? 

A.  There  are  many  lieutenant  colonels  and 
colonels  who  learn  how  to  fight  in  Vietnam. 
but  by  the  time  they  learn,  they're  rotated 
out.  "The  problem  Is  further  complicated  be- 
cause a  number  of  the  senior  officers  tend  to 
be  conventional-war-minded.  European-war- 
minded,  Korean-War-minded. 

It's  a  little  bit  like  the  experience  of  World 
War  I.  .Any  second  lieutenant  today  can  give 
you  almost  a  dozen  solutions  to  the  problem 
of  barbed  wire  and  trenches  and  machine 
guns.  Any  second  lieutenant  today  would  be 
a  military  genius  in  a  World  War  I.  During 
the  war  itself,  there  were  several  methods 
developed — one  by  the  Germans,  two  by  the 
Allies — but  not  until  the  last  year  of  the 
war. 

But  in  this  case,  many  of  the  methods 
were  waiting  tor  us — they  were  developed 
decades  ago — the  kind  of  thing  we  did  in 
the  Philippines,  the  kind  of  thing  we  did  in 
Nicaragua.  But  for  many  practical  purposes 
we've  lost  that  knowledge. 

We  continually  complain  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  knock  off  the  war  every  night. 
but  we  tend  to  do  this  also.  It's  hard  to 
fight  at  night,  don't  misunderstand  me.  It's 
uncomfortable,  it's  dangerous,  nobody  likes 
to  do  it.  But  the  Viet  Cong  know  the  way 
we  operate,  and  they  know  they  can  almost 
guarantee  a  free  ride  every  evening. 

Q.  How  much  of  what  is  going  on  in  Viet- 
nam does  US,  headquarters  really  know? 
Do  Americans  in  the  field  send  in  bad  news 
with  the  good? 

A.  In  any  reporting  system,  if  you  do  a 
good    job    and    report    good    news,    yoti    get 
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credit  for  it  This  has  a  corollary:  If  you  re- 
port bad  news,  you  get  punished  whether 
or  not  it's  your  fault,  Tlie  bearer  of  bad 
news  almost  always  suffers  as  a  result.  How- 
ever, in  most  systems,  if  you  fail  to  report 
bad  news,  you  also  get  punished.  So  that- 
come  what  may — you  may  iis  well  stay  hon- 
est and  report  the  bad  news. 

It  is  widely  believed  by  the  press  corp,s 
that  in  our  reporting  system  in  Vietnam 
there  is  almost  no  punishment  for  failure  tii 
report  bad  news.  To  the  extent  that  thi.«  i,s 
true,  there  will  be  lopsidedness — empha.si/- 
ing  good  news  and  excessively  Ue-emphasiz- 
mg  the  bad  news. 

But  I  ha\e  been  making  the  same  mi.s- 
takes  as  many  of  the  reporters — fixuslng  nn 
the  difficulties  and  problems  and  almost  le- 
norlng  the  positive.  Actually,  there  is  a  .series 
of  positive  progr.ims  going  on  now  ihiit 
makes  enormous  sense  for  Vietnam,  and  I'd 
like  to  discuss  some  of  them. 

IF    HO    IS    REASONABLE 

Q.  What  is  the  first  thing  that  has  to  be 
done? 

A.  First,  if  we  can  get  even  a  halfway 
honorable  settlement  with  Ho  Chi  Mini)  we 
should  take  it.  With  the  current  mood  of  ihe 
people  here  at  home,  and  its  .seeming  Insta- 
bility, it  may  m  .ke  sense  to  cut  loses — >o 
long  as  we  are  not  a,=  ked  to  be  dishonorable 
or  to  have  our  noses  rubbed  in  the  dirt, 

I  happen  to  believe  that  it's  going  to  be 
very  difficult  to  get  such  a  settlement,  I  don't 
think  Ho  Chi  Minh  will  offer  it.  The  gap 
bet\ve°n  what  I  would  estimate  is  our  cur- 
rent minimum  and  Ho  Chi  Minh's  is  prob- 
ably so  large  that  it  probably  cannot  be 
closed  But  if  I'm  proved  wrong,  and  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  is  more  reasonable  than  I  expect  liim 
to  be,  I  will  be  delighted.  In  any  case,  we 
mu,'=t  also  keep  oien  alternatives  to  dishcn- 
orable  settlement, 

O.  How  long  5h'"iki  we  wait  to  move  ahead 
with   rhe  a'ternntives? 

A.  We  drn't  wait.  Tliat  is.  rip;ht  now  wp 
■'hould  ftrirt  thi!:king  in  terms  of  improv- 
ing our  military.  p:)litical  and  moral  position. 

We  should  also  start  improving  South  Viet- 
nam's economic  px)sitlon.  Some  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  at  the  Hudson  Institute  in  our 
book  recommend  several  ingredients  for  win- 
ning. One  is  an  economic -development  \no- 
gram  based  on  the  proven  ability  of  the  Viet- 
namese private  sector  which  we  believe  can 
cause  .spectacular  economic  growth  even  dur- 
ing the  fighting,  and  a  nice  transition  to 
peace  if  the  fifjhting  ever  terminates. 

We  have  war-winning  programs  in  other 
areas:  administrative  reforms;  .-uloptlon  cf 
a  war  plan  with  emphasis  on  police  opera- 
tions; a  more  effective  prisoner-of-war  and 
reconciliation  program;  rights  for  minorities; 
improved  social  welfare  and  refugee  pro- 
grams— about  a  dozen  potentially  significant 
programs  in  all, 

Q,  How  much  time  is  it  going  to  take  you 
to  do  all  these  things? 

A.  Some  can  be  done  almost  overnight. 
some  take  longer.  It  also  depends  dramati- 
cally upon  how  it  is  done. 

One  program  in  Vietnam  that  really  worked 
very  well  was  in  connection  with  the  three 
nationwide  elections.  Two  of  them  were  very 
complicated. 

Millions  of  ballots  were  printed  properly, 
were  distributed,  arrived  at  the  right  place 
and  time,  were  explained  t«  the  voters;  al- 
most everybody  who  was  supposed  to  could 
vote,  and  so  forth. 

Second,  some  200.000  or  300,000  South  Viet- 
namese troops  moved  around  the  country  to 
guai-d  the  polls,  .'\s  far  as  we  know,  every 
squad,  every  platoon,  every  company,  every 
battalion  showed  up  at  the  right  time.  No- 
body took  a  three-hour  lunch:  nobody  went 
home  to  his  girl  friend  early;  nobody  took 
a  siesta. 

An  operation  which  placed  great  demands 
on  the  country  went  off  like  clockwork. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


It's  interesting  to  ask  why  that  operation 
worked.  And  we  have  observed  eight  charac- 
teristics   which    were    absolutely    central    to 
that    prop-am— and    to   any    other    program 
that  we  are  proposing  for  Vietnam. 
what's  basic  to  SrCXTESS 
Q    Would  you  explain  them? 
A    Yes  First  of  all.  the  program  must  have 
high  priority.  In  this  example,  everybody  un- 
tierstood   that  these  elections   were   the  life 
or  death  of  the  Government 

Two,  thev  must  be  explainable  Tlie  elec- 
tions were"  not  a  complicated,  mysterious 
program  which  nobody  could  understand— 
they  could  be  explained  to  everybody,  includ- 
ing" the  mimeograph  operator  and  the 
private. 

Three,  the  program  was  f>ersuasive.  It  was 
casv  to  make  people  agree  to  elections. 

Four,  it  must  be  defensible  against  at- 
tack— even  unfair  attack. 

Five,  the  program  mtist  be  checkable.  Here 
it  was  easy  to  tell  whether  people  were  doing 
what  thev  were  supposed  to  do 

Six.  it  must  be  given  heavy  emphasis,  so 
that  it  will  be  checked. 

Seven,  there  must  must  be  a  high  degree 
of  commitment,  which  means  all  hell  will 
break  loose  If  the  check  reveals  failure 

Finally,  there  must  be  reasonable  require- 
ments. If  vou  asked  me  to  run  the  100- 
yard  dash'  in  10  seconds,  I'd  laugh  at 
you  If  you  asked  me  to  run  it  in  15  .seconds. 
I'd  stilflaugh  at  you.  But  give  me  20  seconds, 
and  you've  given  me  a  reasonable  challenge. 
If  you  then  give  me  an  inducement.  I  may 
well  undertake  the  necessary  training,  etc.. 
and  do  it. 

In  short.  I  believe  we  can  put  together  a 
set  of  programs  which  have  all  eight  of  these 
characteristics— and  you  need  all  eight  If 
you  fall  in  any  one  of  them,  the  program  is 
in  trouble. 

Q  And  do  you  guarantee  quick  .success? 
.\.  No  one  can  give  guarantees  in  a  war  of 
this  type.  However.  I  believe  almost  all  the 
programs  we  are  considering  can  be  put  into 
effect  almost  overnight, 

I  would  guess,  barring  a  break  in  VC  morale, 
it  would  be  two  to  four  years,  before  the  war 
would  be  won.  But  It  should  be  evident  that 
we  are  winning  In  less  than  a  year— we  should 
have  checkable  results  in  less  than  a  year — 
assuming,  of  course,  we  can  prevent  the  op- 
ponent from  negating  the  program  in  some 
way.  But  this  caveat  always  holds.  In  any 
war — or  indeed,  in  any  contest  or  competi- 
tive situation. 


OBSTACLES    TO    PROGRESS 

Q  Why  hasn't  any  of  this  been  done  before? 
A  Almost  everything  we  talk  about — with 
perhaps  three  or  fotir  important  exceptions — 
has  been  recommended  for  the  last  three  or 
four  vears  by  people  In  the  theatre  |of  op- 
erations!. Tlie  most  disturbing  thing  in  my 
study  is  that  I've  been  able  to  find  so  many 
of  the  recommendations  somewhere,  in  some 
form.  But  they  get  hung  up  in  bureaucracy, 
inertia,  apathv.  business-as-usual,  or  by  the 
optimists,  who  think  they  are  winning  .satis- 
factorllv  and  thus  see  no  need  for  a  change. 
As  a  result,  people  often  say  nothing  can 
be  done  in  Vietnam.  Usually  the  people  who 
say  that  don't  understand  how  to  use  the 
system. 

Let  me  give  vou  an  example:  There  was  a 
need  for  water  'pumps.  In  1963.  on  their  own. 
the  Vietnamese  developed  a  use  for  the  4'2- 
horsepowcr  propeller  pump  in  irrigation  and 
checked  it  out  independently  of  us.  They  did 
it  themselves.  By  1964,  they  started  distribut- 
ing it  through  the  private  sector,  and  by  the 
end  of  1967.  over  100.000  of  these  pumps  had 
been  distributed. 

I'll  give  vou  another  example:  We  had  a 
program  to  deliver  2.500  television  sets 
through  official  channels — ours  and  theirs — 
m  three  to  four  years.  About  2.000  got  dis- 
tributed. 500  are  still  sitting  in  the  ware- 
house.  In   that   same  period,    the   Japanese 


came  in  and  sold  100.000  sets.  Another  100,- 
000  sets  were  sold  to  Americans  through  the 
PX,  of  which  more  than  half  probably  found 
their  wav  into  the  private  sector.  We're  still 
trying  to  distribute  those  free  sets — one  at  a 
time. 

It's  verv  hard  to  distribute  fertilizer.  Since 
World  w'nr  II.  not  a  single  non-Communist 
government,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  distributed 
fertilizer  successfully  through  government 
channels  Yet  we  tried  at  first  to  do  It  through 
Government  channels  In  Vietnam. 

Q  But  was  it  ever  intended  to  win  the  war 
through  this  kind  of  smaller  detail?  Wasn't 
the  strategy  to  bring  military  pressure  and 
break  the  cnemv's  will? 

A.  This  theory  of  victory  was  implausible 
from  the  very  beginning  Our  main  idea  was; 
As  soon  as  we  convince  the  other  side  that 
It  can't  win  the  war  quickly,  it  will  give  up. 
The  other  side  of  course  can  reply.  "As  soon 
as  we  convince  you  that  you  cannot  win.  you 
will  give  up.  Would  you  care  to  compare 
Ijiographies?" 

I  repeat  my  earlier  point:  If  we  have  a 
theorv  of  victorv  that  explicitly  and  publicly 
depends  on  the'other  side's  morale  cracking. 
it  will  probably  not  crack  You  can  sometimes 
blackmail  or  ijribe  a  man  of  Integrity  in  pri- 
vate, but  vou  can  almost  never  do  it  in  pub- 
lic. That's  a  principle  of  international  re- 
latiops. 

If  you  have  a  theory  of  victory  whose  out- 
come is  inexorable,  even  if  it  takes,  say.  five 
years,  whether  or  not  their  morale  breaks. 
then  morale  may  break  in  a  year. 

The  fact  that  we  reftise  to  use  tlie  term 
•military  victory  "  makes  a  morale  victory  or 
a  negotiated  victory  almost  Impossible.  With- 
out a  theory  of  military  victory,  we  will  not 
even  cet  a  decent  negotiated  settlement, 
Q,  Who  made  that  mistake? 
A  The  whole  country.  Some  of  the  best  of 
us  can  still  make  a  somewhat  sordid  private 
deal,  but  even  the  worst  of  us  will  find  it 
hard  to  make  a  sordid  public  deal.  Yet  what 
we're  asking  is  that  Hanoi  publicly  sell  the 
National  Liberation  Front  down  the  river 
without  havintf  been  defeated  on  the  field  of 
battle.  While  inanv  believe  the  United  States 
may— with  some  face-saving  gimmick— pub- 
licly sell  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
down  the  river,  few  believe  that  Hanoi  would 
act  similarly.  I  don't  believe  either  country 
will  do  it, 

Q,  If  you  were  sitting  in  Hanoi,  what  would 
vour  approach  to  negotiations  be? 
"    A.  I  would  desperately  try  to  humiliate  the 
Americans  once  more  in  May,  June  or  July. 
Q.  Milltarilv.  vou  mean? 
A.  Milltarilv.   ca.sting  total   doubt  on  our 
competence.  There  are  a  number  of  conceiv- 
able wavs  to  try  to  do  this,  but  I  don't  want 
to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  any  of  them. 
Hanoi  doesn't  need  my  help. 
Q,  .And  if  the  talks  fail— 
A,  We  will  presumably  go  back  to  fighting 
the   war.   but  hopefully  not  on  a  6   a.m.  to 
6  p,m,  basis.  In  a  way.  the  longer  we  have 
been  in  the  war.  the  iiarder  it  seems  to  get 
some  portions  of  the  military  establishment 
moving  on  a  wartime  basis. 

"BUSINESS    AS    USUAL" 

Q,  "What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

A,  Promotions,  assignments,  other  person- 
nel policies,  letting  contracts,  construction, 
etc.— it  Is  more  or  less  on  a  business-as-usual 
basis.  But  we  cannot  use  normal  American 
administrative  procedures  or  normal  Viet- 
namese administrative  procedures  in  war- 
time. When  the  decision  was  made  to  fly  the 
U'2  reconnaissance  plane,  for  example,  it  took 
90  davs  to  get  it  in  the  air. 

We've  got  to  decide  to  put  the  war  on  at 
least  a  high   administrative   priority. 

Q.  Where  does  this  vacillation  stem  from? 

A  The  basic  problem  is  that  the  country 
has  a  business-as-usual  attitude,  exacerbated 
by  the  unpopularitv  of  the  war.  Both  senior 
civilians  and  the  military  often  abdicate  re- 
sponsibilitv  by  going  along  with  this  attitude. 


Particularly  those  who  think  we  are  winning 
the  war— and  It  Is  surprising  how  many  are 
so  optimistic— tend  to  be  quite  satisfied  with 
"business  as  usual." 

Here  is  what  many  in  the  high  command 
are  quoted  as  having  said  Just  before  the  Tet 
offensive:  "Victory  is  possible  by  spring,  al- 
most certalnlv  by  summer,"  The  Saigon  press 
has  reported  inany  times  that  this  was  the 
standard  thinking  of  many  senior  people  in 
Saigon, 

After  the  Tet  attacks  many  either  said  lor 
the  record  or  were  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
enemy  had  uttered  a  dying  gasp,  that  this 
was  treacherous  and  immoral  behavior.  It  was 
treacherous  and  immoral  behavior  by  the 
enemy,  but.  unless  you  are  careful,  it  may 
make  you  sound  like  a  Boy  Scout  to  say  it. 
particularly  if  you  are  thought  to  be  using 
the  cry  of  "foul"  as  an  excuse  for  losing. 

But  according  to  the  newspaper  reports,  the 
military  seems  to  have  acted  very  defensively, 
very  cautiously— waiting  for  the  other  shoe 
to  drop,  the  Communists'  second  wave.  Con- 
sistently it  was  reported  that  they  did  not  go 
out  looking  for  the  enemy's  Jugular  vein,  but 
restricted  themselves  to  spoiling  attacks, 
perimeter  defense  and  reacting 

I  have  said  to  senior  American  officials. 
"Let's  assume  vou're  rlght^that  we  are  win- 
ning the  war.  and  that  the  other  side  is  bleed- 
ing to  death  by  internal  bleeding.  Even  then 
you  are  wrong,  because  we  appear  to  be  bleed- 
ing to  death  by  rich  arterial  bleeding;  it's 
gushing  from  the  jugular  vein!" 

A.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
about  how  much  counterattacking  we  did 
or  did  not  do. 

I  would  guess  that  one  predominant  fear 
was  that  we  might  lose  Saigon  if  we  sent  our 
troops  after  the  enemy.  If  so.  we  paid  a 
high  price  for  guaranteeing  the  safety  of 
Saigon  and  not  taking  some  chances. 


HOW  THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS  ERRED 

Q,  Is  that  typical  of  the  way  the  US,  has 
l>een  fighting  the  war? 

A,  Whether  or  not  it  is  true  in  this  case, 
I  believe  such  considerations  have  often 
ruled,  I  have  drawn  up  a  set  of  characteris- 
tics, perhaps  a  bit  unfair,  of  the  way  we 
seem  to  have  been  fighting,  m  Jtist  mention 

a  few :  „ 

Relative  emphasis  on  "business  as  usual. 
Emphasis    on    military    over    police— and 
both  over  political  Issues 

Tendency  to  overestimate  Viet  Cong  skill 
and  capability. 

Tendency  to  underestimate  the  integrity 
and  dedication  of  the  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnamese  cadre  and  leadership. 

Overemphasis  on  the  use  of  advanced 
technology. 

Overemphasis  on  avoiding  unit  disasters. 
Our  emphasis  on  body-count-type  criteria. 
Take  one  item:    emphasis  on   the   use  of 
advanced    technology.    You    probably    could 
get  advanced  laser  equipment  in  that  thea- 
ter in  three  months.  You  can't  get  a  decent 
shoe  or  pack  in  much  less  than  five  years. 
Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 
A.  In  World  War  II.  we  had  boots  with  di- 
agonal treads— you  know,  like  self-cleansing 
truck-tire    treads.    As    you    walk,    the    mud 
goes  through  them  and  a  pebble  doesn't  get 
stuck,  but  IS  pushed  out  by  the  mud    Then 
somebody  straightened  the  treads  out  so  that 
the  mud  "got  caked  in  them  and  the  tread  was 
lost  immediately.  It  took  three  years  to  get 
the  tread  changed  again! 

By  the  way.  the  North  Vietnamese  boots 
are  properly  designed, 

I'll  give  vou  another  example:  One  of  our 
staff  had  a"  conversation  with  a  procurement 
officer  which  went  as  follows:  He  started  by 
asking.  "You  know  about  this  polyurethane- 
coated  nvlon?  It  weighs  about  a  quarter  of 
the  regular  poncho  Is  in  every  way  superior 
to  it  "  The  procurement  officer  replied.  "It 
won't  take  a  GI  laundering  "  Our  man  then 
asked,  "In  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Army,  has 
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cation,  job  training,  employment  and  lamily 
subsistence  allowances. 

■I  would  appreciate  your  comments  on  this 
proposal 

■Sincerely. 

••James  H.  Scheuer. 
"Member  of  Congress  " 

I  returned  a  few  weeks  ago  from  a  brief  trip 
to  Israel,  in  my  capacity  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Society 
for  the  Technlon  in  Haifa,  the  MIT.  of 
Israel  I  conferred  with  Prime  Minister  Levi 
Eshkol.  General  Moshe  Dayan.  and  Yerucham 
Meshel.  Chairman  of  the  Trade  Unions  De- 
partment of  the  Hlstadrut.  and  other  high 
Israeli  officials,  about  short-term  and  long- 
term  peace  prospects,  and  about  my  proposal 
for  a  new  careers"  training  program  for  Arab 
refugees  and  new  Israeli  immigrants  alike. 
comparable  to  my  new  careers  program  passed 
by  the  Congress'  In  1966,  and  now  operative 
across  the  country  in  50  cities, 

I  continue  to  be  astonished  at  the  progress 
being  made  by  Israelis  in  building  their 
country — even  since  my  flying  visit  last  July 
right  after  the  six  day  war— while  they  are 
still  burdened  with  a  heavy  and  continuing 
defense  budget  equal  to  12.2';,  of  their  GNP. 
almost  50  T  more  than  tJie  comparable  level 
of  U  S  deferftt  expenditures. 

Since  my  trip  last  summer  they  have  con- 
solidated their  control  solidly  over  the  Gaza 
Strip,  the  West  bank  of  the  Jordan,  the 
Gol.in  Heights,  and  the  straits  of  Aqaba.  and 
I  found  authorities  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment prepared  both  economically  and  mili- 
tarily to  administer  the  newly  occupied  ter- 
ritories for  .13  long  as  it  takes  the  Arab  na- 
tions to  confront  Israel  at  the  conference 
table  in  peace  as  they  confronted  Israel  on 
the  Sinai  Desert  and  the  Jerusalem  hills  in 
war. 

The  -lid  Israel  is  requesting  of  us  does  not 
include  American  troops  or  our  direct  mili- 
tary involvement  In  any  fashion  whatsoever. 
The  Israelis  ask  only  that  we  help  supply 
them  with  the  military  equipment — hard- 
ware and  Jet  planes — to  "defend  themselves. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.\MES   H.  SCHEVER, 

Member  of  Con<fress. 


IS  THE  ANSWER   MORE  PUBLIC 
SPENDING' 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

JF    C.\LIFORNI.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Spealcer,  today  we 
often  hear  complaints  about  the  size  of 
pubhc  spending  and  the  increasing  trend 
of  public  expenditures  over  the  years. 
We  also  hear  a  good  deal  about  what 
happens  when  people  ?o  hungry,  or 
without  decent  jobs,  or  without  adequate 
education. 

Mr.  Howard  J.  Samuels.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  in  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  today's  Wall  Street  Journal, 
thoughtfully  presents  a  case  reconciling 
these  views,  and  he  concludes,  quite  cor- 
rectly I  think,  that  this  countiy  must  in- 
vest even  more  of  its  resources  in  human 
capital  if  we  are  to  bring  haiTnony  and 
a  decent  life  to  all  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Samuels  notes  that  private  busi- 
ness can  and  should  play  an  important 
role  in  this  effort,  but  it  •should  not 
be  expected  to  educate  and  motivate  4- 
year-old  ghetto  kids  at  its  own  expense 
any  more  than  it  should  build  missiles 
at  its  own  expense  " 
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In  the  end  the  burden  is  on  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Government  will  have 
as  creatively  as  it  can  to  .spend  the  money 
to  train  the  people  to  be  productive  in 
this  technological  world. 

I  commend   this  article  most  highly 
to  the  i-eaders  of  this  Record  by  inserting 
it  at  this  point: 
I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  28,  1968 1 

Is  THE  Answer  More  Public  Spending? 
(By  Howard  J.  Samuels i 

The  poor  people's  camp-out  in  progress  in 
the  nation's  capital  is  dramatizing  the  cen- 
tral question  of  American  life  today — whether 
the  country  is  doing  as  much  <vs  it  can  with- 
out Jeopardizing  the  soundness  of  the  econ- 
omy on  which  all  progress  depends 

The  "moral"  case  for  investing  more  of 
the  nation's  wealth  in  public  needs — educa- 
tion, training,  health,  housing,  poUutioii  con- 
trol— is  so  apparent  that  few  would  dis- 
ag^ree. 

But  many  who  admit  Uie  moral  case  argue 
that  spending  more  for  such  purposes  would 
be  bad  economics.  It  would  aggravate  infla- 
tion, weaken  the  dollar,  stunt  economic 
growth,  and  in  the  long  run  kill  the  goose 
that  lays  the  golden  eggs.  Is  this  true'.' 

As  the  poor  people  were  staking  out  their 
huts  on  the  Mall  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment was  reporting  that  the  gross  national 
product  for  the  first  quarter — the  measure 
of  the  nation's  new  wealth — had  increased 
by  a  record  S20  blUlvjn.  Clearly  to  me  the  na- 
tion is  suffering  a  case  of  economic  schizo- 
phrenia— rising  private  affluence  and  mount- 
ing public  need.  It  is  time  to  exarmne  how 
the  nations  wealth  is  being  used,  and 
whether  the  '•mix"  between  private  and  pub- 
lic spending  is  right. 

We  have  fallen  into  the  trap  of  praising 
private  spending  as  economic  virtue — no  mat- 
ter what  the  money  is  spent  for — while  con- 
demning public  spending  as  "wa-steiul."  Air- 
conditioning  convertibles  is  considered  prog- 
ress, while  funds  for  Head  Start  are  cut  back 
as  a  luxury  we  cannot  afford. 

The  US.  runs  the  risk  of  starving  the 
public  Investment,  In  people  and  resources, 
on  which  much  of  our  future  economic 
growth  depends: 

We  spawn  new  industries  that  need  more 
and  more  skilled  people,  while  a  fourth  of 
the  population  drops  out  of  high  school  be- 
fore graduation. 

The  'help  wanted"  columns  grow  longer 
with  offers  of  technical  jobs,  while  the  wel- 
fare lists  grow  longer  with  names  of  people 
who  don't  qualify  for  those  Jobs — but  could. 

We  buy  more  and  more  portable  TV  sets 
to  take  to  the  beach — only  to  find  that  the 
water  is  too  polluted  for  swimming. 

PUBLIC    COSTS 

Answers  to  these  contradictions  must  be 
found.  .\nd  while  "more  spending"  Is  not  the 
answer  by  itself,  it  is  self-deluding  to  pretend 
that  our  public  and  human  needs  can  be  met 
without  public  cost. 

Simply  spurring  the  economy  on  to  greater 
growth  each  year  will  not  solve  the  problems 
of  the  cities  if  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
new  wealth  continues  to  be  poured  into  motor 
boats,  electric  carving  knives  and  costume 
jewelry — while  the  cities  decay — and  while 
millions  of  people  remain  undereducated— 
and  unmotivated. 

Nor  will  'turning  the  problem  over  to  free 
enterprise  "  soften  It.  Private  business  can  and 
should  play  a  much  more  significant  role,  but 
it  should  not  be  expected  to  educate  and  mo- 
tivate four-year-old  ghetto  kids  at  its  own  ex- 
pense any  more  than  it  should  build  missiles 
at  its  own  expense. 

It  is  devastating  to  hear  so  much  of  the  po- 
litical dialogue  turn  on  how  much  spending 
should  be  cut.  not  Just  today  but  in  the 
future,  while  public  problems  deepen.  After 
the  Vietnam  war.  the  argument  goes  in  some 
quarters,  taxes  should  be  reduced  a  little  each 
year   as   the   means  of  stimulating   growth. 
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Tliere  is  very  little  analysis  of  what  kind  of 
growth,  growth  for  what,  or  even  whether 
that  really  is  the  route  to  growth. 

In  1964  we  cut  taxes  in  the  interest  of  stim- 
ulatliig  the  economy,  or  eliminating  the 
■fiscal  drag."  And  the  idea  has  proved  to  be 
valid.  But  we  did  not  give  enough  thought  to 
keeping  taxes  where  they  were  and  stimulat- 
ing the  economy  by  investing  more  m 
public  needs.  It  was  argued  that  higher 
spending  instead  of  a  tax  cut  would  havp 
been  politically  unacceptable:  Congress 
would  never  have  approved  And  that  may 
be  right.  That  is  why  it  is  important  to  begin 
a  new  discourse  now  on  what  our  priorities 
tor  the  future  will  be. 

The  time  has  come  to  turn  the  dialogue 
around,  to  examine  in  depth  the  trade-off  in 
both  economic  and  human  terms  between  fu- 
ture tax  cuts  and  more  public  investment. 
Tlie  time  is  coming  when  that  kind  of  choice 
will  be  upon  us 

We  will  have  some  critical  choices  to  make- 
Cut  taxes  and  spend  our  incomes  for  what- 
ever extra  luxuries  we  wish,  or  invest  more 
for  some  of  the  things  we  cannot  buy  as  in- 
dividuals— schools,  parks,  education  of  the 
disadvantaged,  economic  re-development  of 
decaying  areas. 

Increasingly  the  evidence  of  recent  ye:irs 
nas  pointed  to  the  impressive  economic  gains 
from  investment  m  human  development 
They  are  harder  to  measure  than  investment 
in  steel  and  concrete,  but  just  as  real. 

Estimates  by  some  of  our  experts  conclude 
that  about  half  the  growth  in  output  in  the 
last  50  years  has  come  from  investment  in 
education,  training  and  health. 

Improved  education  in  the  past  few  dec- 
ades has  raised  the  average  quality  ol  labor 
by  a  third— quality  that  is  translated  dailv 
into  higher  production. 

Or  look  at  the  investment  in  health,  in 
purely  economic  terms.  Since  the  turn  of  the 
century  the  increase  in  life  expectancy  has 
enlarged  the  work  force  by  '25'-  . 

Tlie  future  capacity  of  this  country  to  prn- 
dtice  will  depend  more  on  developing  'human 
capital"  than  on  striving  for  new  peaks  of 
affluence.  The  examples  of  Germany  and 
Japan  have  offered  striking  evidence  of  the 
economic  importance  of  human  capital. 
They  rose  from  ashes  to  affluence  in  less  than 
20  years.  Their  greatest  asset:  an  educated 
motivated  population. 

This  country  can  no  longer  afford  the 
waste  of  slums  and  ghettos.  A  society  cannot 
e.xpect  to  prosper  indefinitely  bedded  in  social 
tension  so  deep  that  it  erupts  into  riots  as 
predictable  as  summer.  But  in  more  .specific 
terms,  society  needs  the  productive  capacities 
of  these  people  as  much  as  they  need  the 
help  of  society. 

Pew  economic  analysts  fear,  as  they  once 
did.  that  automation  will  flood  the  country 
with  unusable  manpower.  The  foreseeable 
problem  is  one  of  finding  enough  qualified 
people  for  the  more  demanding  jobs. 

A  recent  Government  study  predicted  that 
in  the  decade  ending  in  1975  employment 
would  grow  26''-.  The  greatest  growth  will  be 
in  jobs  calling  for  higher  levels  of  education. 
White  collar  jobs  are  expected  to  grow  38'"" 
while  blue  collar  jobs  grow  17';,.  Plain  labor- 
ing Jobs  will  grow  scarcely  at  all. 

We  have  enough  experience  with  man- 
power training  and  retraining  now  to  know 
that  a  high  percentage  of  those  unemployed 
or  under-employed  can  be  fitted  for  txistlng 
Jobs.  There  is  some  delay  on  the  return,  and 
some  waste  in  the  process:  but  the  return 
when  it  comes  in  Is  manifold. 

A  miin  or  woman  salvaged  from  idleness 
and  welfare  creates  a  double  economic  ben- 
efit. By  earning  his  own  way  he  saves  the 
public  "the  S2,500  it  costs  to  keep  a  family  of 
four  on  welfare,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tributes S6,000  to  the  gross  national  product 
by  his  earnings. 

RISK    OF    SLOWING 

The  argument  is  often  made  that  a  dollar 
spent  in  the  public  sector  does  not  have  the 


same  economic  •'impact"  as  a  dollar  spent  on 
V  car  TV  set  or  groceries.  Thus  diverting 
lands  to  public  purposes  risks  slowing  the 
rate  of  economic  growth. 
'  That  could  happen,  to  some  extent,  if  the 
spending  were   managed   badly    But  it   need 

""crowth  is   dependent  on   the  Increase   of 
nvirkets  for  our  output,  on  the  ingenuity  of 
businessmen    and    their    alertness     to    new 
(.nportunitles.  It  is  dependent  also  on  maln- 
t  lining  investment  incentives  in  the  bu.slness 
communltv  and  a  steady  improvement  in  the 
productive  quality  of  the  labor  source.  None 
of   these   forces    for    growth    need    be   under- 
mined  by   a  prudent  shift   of   some   of   our 
extra  annual  output  into  public  investment. 
It  would  not  reduce   markets  ;is  a  wliole. 
Whether  a  dollar  is  spent  by  a  private  con- 
sumer or  by  the  government,  the  end  is  still 
,lie    purchase    of    goods     A   dollar   spent    lor 
leicher    training    is    promptly    transformed 
into  purchasing  power  by  the  recipient.  How- 
,.\er    spent,   the  money  stlU  ends  up  in  the 
c  ,sn  registers  of  the  private  sector. 

on  top  of  that,  if  public  spending  helps 
bring  into  the  main  stream  of  the  economy— 
,ncl  into  the  mass  market—those  people  now 
on  the  fringes  it  creates  a  new  source  of  de- 
in.md  to  fuel  business  growth. 

^nd  business  incentive  would  certainly 
nut  be  shot  down  by  the  kind  of  marginal 
(.\tra  taxes  required:  it  is  not  that  fragile. 

The  '.vhole  conception  ol  "more  public 
, pending"  is  too  easily  dismissed  in  boom 
times  likes  these  as  being  inflationary.  It 
would  be.  of  course,  without  taxes  to  pay  for 
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Spending  bv  Itself,  of  course,  would  cure 
few  social  ills.  Doubling  the  money  spent  on 
education  would  not  double  the  results  if  the 
money  were  simplv  pumped  into  the  same 
stale  system  Spending  more  in  a  welfare  sys- 
tem as"  degrading  as  it  is  bureaucratic  would 
not  solve  the  problem  of  welfare.  But  funds 
used  creatively— say,  to  rescue  children  Irom 
the  cycle  of  poverty  even  before  klndergar- 
len-  -IS  .something  else.  Government,  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  private  experts,  would  have 
to  analyze  the  problems  in  depth  and  plan 
its  response  intelligently.  But  that  can  be 
done. 

Any  corporation  with  the  long-range  in- 
terest of  Its  stockholders  in  mind  will  pass  up 
some  of  the  dividends  it  could  declare  each 
year  and  invest  for  tomorrow.  The  nation 
must  do  the  same. 


THE  AMERICAN  JEWISH  CONGRESS 
HONORS  ARCHBISHOP  TERANCE 
J.   COOKE 


HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 


But  there  is  nothing  inflationary  about 
channeling  an  increased  proportion  of  na- 
tional spending  into  the  public  instead  of  the 
private  sector.  Quite  the  contrary.  Properly 
lined,  public  spending  can  help  combat  infla- 
iion. 

Certain  sectors  of  the  economy — like  con- 
struction, medical  services— contribute  more 
than  their  share  of  inflationary  pressure  be- 
cause demand  for  these  services  outstrips 
supply  Funds  spent  to  develop  workers  and 
build  lactones,  or  foster  technological  ad- 
vance, would  alleviate  the  pressure. 

Can  the  U.S.  affprd  to  spend  more  than  it 
does  for  public  needs  without  taking  a  cut- 
back in  the  standard  of  living':'  Clearly  it 
can— as  long  ;is  the  economy  can  be  kept 
growing  as  well  as  it  has  so  far  m  this  decade. 
"  We  have  been  growing  at  an  average  rate 
in  real  terms  of  almost  5':  a  year.  This 
crowth  adds  S35  billion  of  new  wealth  to  the 
economy  each  year,  more  than  the  entire  out- 
put of  Sweden  and  Switzerland  combined.  Of 
that  amount,  some  $20  billion  is  retained  in 
Lidded  private  affluence  with  the  rest  going  to 
increased  government  spending  or  business 
investment. 

EXTRA     INVESTMENT 

It  takes  about  half  of  the  $20  billion  to 
keep  the  standard  of  living  where  :t  is.  al- 
iowing  for  growth  in  population.  If  ior  just 
a  few  years  the  other  510  billion  were  devoted 
to  extra  investment  in  public  needs,  within 
five   years   the   nation   coiUd   have   available 
.550  billion  more  each  year  for  such  purposes. 
That   would   represent   about    a   50':     gain 
over   the    amounts    of   wealth    consumed   in 
1967   at   all   levels   of   government   excluding 
defense;  perhaps  it  would  not  e\en  take  that 
much  to  do  the  job.  And  if  our  investment 
proves  sound,  our  future  taxes  will  be  less 
i)ecause  of  lower  social  costs  and  greater  pro- 
ductivity. 

How  much  extra  taxes  would  it  take?  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  until  future  defense  needs 
are  known.  But  with  the  end  of  Vietnam, 
raising  taxes  lust  half  way  back  to  the  level 
that  prevailed  before  the  1964  tax  cut— or 
keeping  in  force  the  10'-  surcharge— would 
probably  be  enough.  It  .should  permit  .some 
continued  nse  in  the  standard  of  living  and 
a  budget  reasonably  in  balance  at  the  same 
time. 


OF    .NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 
Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ayo,  our  city  was  the  .scene  of  a  truly 
mcmoiablo  occa.sion;  the  reafflrmalion 
of  the  clo.se  bond  of  shared  ideals,  and  of 
the  continuing  efTorts  to  implement 
them,  on  the  part  of  our  Catholic  and 
Jewish  orsanizalions. 

The  o3casion  was  a  lunciieon  siven  by 
the  American  Jewish  Congress  in  honor 
of  His  Excellency,  the  Most  Reverend 
Terance  J.  Cooke,  the  archbishop  of  New 
York.  ,     , 

In  their  respective  remarks,  Arch- 
bishop Cooke  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Silver, 
one  of  the  outstandinu  .senior  statesmen 
of  our  citv.  pledged  to  continue  the  work 
of  our  lale  beloved  Francis  Cardinal 
Spellman  bv  fostering  stronKcr  and  more 
extensive  bonds  of  mutual  respect,  con- 
cern iuid  cooperation  amone  the  Jewish 
and  the  Catholic  people  of  our  com- 
munity. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress will  be  interested  to  read  the  two 
brief  but  truly  inspirinEj  speeches.  I  am, 
therefore,  including  them  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  point: 

REMARKS      OF      HiS      EXCELLENCY.      THE      MOST 

REVEREND   Terance   J.   Cooke,   the   Arch- 
bishop OF  New  York 

I  am  greatly  honored  to  be  here  with  you 
tod-iy  and  no  words  are  adequate  to  de- 
scribe the  joy  of  these  moments  we  have 
sh-red  in  friendship  and  brotherhood.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  the  beautiful  volume  of 
the  Scriptures— the  sacred  book  of  Gods 
word  the  religious  heritage  which  vou  and  I 
share,  the  wellspring  of  the  faith  by  which 
vou  and  I  Hve.  Tlie  rich  symbolism  of  this 
"clft  brings  to  mind  warmest  thoughts  of  the 
past  and  thrilline  hopes  for  the  future.  It 
makes  me  think  of  Abraham  our  Father  n 
faith  and  Moses  the  human  author  of  Gocls 
law  and  David  whose  psalms  are  otir  dally 
prayer  And  it  stirs  fond  memories  of  Pope 
John  XXIII  and  of  our  own  late  beloved  Car- 
dinal Spellman. 

This  day  and  this  holy  Book  make  me 
vividly  aware  of  the  great  and  important 
progress  made  by  both  the  Jev^-ish  and  the 
Catholic  people  of  our  country  and  of  our 
city  Through  public  statements  and  through 
quiet  private  reflection,  our  peoples  have 
moved  in  a  way  at  once  rewarding  and  prom- 
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ising  toward  personal,  cultural  and  religious 
undersUiUdlng.  This  deeper  understanding 
has  brought  with  it  heightened  respect,  sym- 
pathy and  affection.  This  is  the  road  of  un- 
derstanding and  love  along  which  we  have 
come  thus  far  and  this  is  the  road  we  intend 
to  pursue  toward  brotherhood. 

I  have  seen  the  unmlsuikable  token  ol  this 
progress  in  the  unprecedented  kindness 
which  the  Jewish  community  in  our  city  ol- 
fered  to  Cardinal  Spellman.  I  saw  too  the 
Cardinal's  profound  concern  for  the  welfare 
and  intere.sts  of  the  Jewish  people  in  New 
York  This  generous-hearted  and  open-hand- 
ed understanding  is  now  being  reflected  in 
the  relationships  of  our  Catholic  and  Jewish 
organizations,  in  our  peoples'  knowledge  ol 
their  shared  ideals,  and  in  their  happy  satis- 
faction in  implementing  tlio.se  ideals. 

In  these  years  lollowlng  the  Second  Vati- 
can Council,  we  Roman  Catholics  are  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  anti-Semilism 
should  never  find  a  basis  in  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion and  must  never  find  a  place  in  any 
Catholic's  life.  In  1968.  we  Catholic  peo- 
ple are  anxious  to  salul*  our  Jewish  brothers 
anew  Conscious  of  our  commf)n  heritage  of 
salvation  in  the  coven.. nt  made  between  God 
and  Abraham  and  his  descendants,  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  continue  losterlng  stronger  ana 
more  exlen.slve  bonds  of  mutual  respect,  con- 
cern and  cooperation. 

The  pursuit  of  justice  in  civil  rights  ana 
the  resolution  of  our  .serious  urban  problems 
are  surely  areas  in  which  our  cooperation  can 
bear   rich    fruit.   Our   opportunities   are   ex- 
traordinary here  in  New  York— a  great  Jewish 
city  md  a  great  Christian  city    Our  peoples 
have  grave  obligations  to  this  city  and  now 
in  1968  we  have  unparalleled  opportunities. 
I  know  that  the  American  Jewish  Committee 
has  dwavs  given  distinguished  :,ervice  to  the 
cause  of  "brotherhood  and  has  worked  earn- 
estly to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  God's  chil- 
dren on  earth.  I  pray  today  and  every  day 
that  together  we  shall  seize  the  opportunities 
afforded  now  and  serve  the  needs  oi  our  peo- 
ple more  effectively  than  ever  before. 

I  thank  you  again  most  sincerely  and  pray 
that  God  will  bless  us  all. 


Remarks    of    the    Honorable    Charles    H 

SlIVER     CONSI-LTANT   TO   THE    MAYOR   OF   THE 

City  of  New  York.  Former  President  of 
THE  Board  op  Education  of  New  York 
Because  of  the  love  we  bear  so  deeply  In 
our  hearts  for  His  Eminence  Francis  Cardi- 
nal Spellman,  we  shall  long  mourn  his  recent 
tragic  loss. 

Our  friendship  that  I  cherished  for  man> 
years  is  overshadowed  in  my  memory  only 
"by  the  even  greater  friendship  he  showed  my 
people  and  the  burning  zeal  for  brotherhood 
iind  understanding  that  warmed  his  cour- 
ageous and  compassionate  heart. 

His  glorious  quest  was  a  determination  to 
unite  all  men  under  God  regardless  of  their 
faith  His  work  to  join  every  race  and  creed 
in  a  universal  solidarity  of  peace,  justice  and 
equality  was  an  expression  of  his  own  no- 
bility of  spirit.  More  than  that,  it  was  also 
a  personal  interpretation  ol  the  dominant 
vitality  of  the  church  in  our  times.  As  the 
dvnam'ic  leader  in  a  holy  crusade  to  erase 
the  inequities  and  infirmities,  the  passions 
and  prejudices,  the  doubts  and  differences 
that  divide  mankind— he— and  his  church- 
proclaimed  the  sameness,  the  mutual  ciuall- 
tles  of  all  human  beings  fashioned  in  the 
one  image  bv  the  one  divine  creator 

Knowing  this  enlightened  Catholic  atti- 
tude we  were  content  to  await  the  designa- 
tion of  a  successor  to  take  up  and  press 
forward  the  sacred  tasks  he  had  so  well 
begun  Whoever  it  was  to  be.  we  knew  there 
would  be  no  lessening  of  the  grow.ng  love 
we  have  come  to  hold  for  one  another.  But 
now  that  the  choice  has  been  made  and  :^ 
new  administrator  of  the  church  takes  up 
the  gauntlet  of  God's  mission  among  the 
millions  in  the  vast  metropolis.  .  our 
hearts  are  lifted  by  the  happy  fact  that  our 
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fellow  worker  in  the  cause  ot  fellowship  Is 
that  warm,  compxasslonat*,  Inspired  and  able 
friend  of  man  and  servant  of  God.  His  Excel- 
lency Terence  J  Cooke. 

Not  only  Is  the  Catholic  Churcii  In  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York  again  whole  and 
complete,  but  so  is  this  entire  community 
of  twelve  million  men.  women  and  children 
regardless  of  the  color  of  their  skin  or  the 
manner  of  their  worship. 

And  beyond  even  this  blessed  virtue  of  the 
Holy  Father's  choice  is  the  reassuring  pres- 
ence of  one  who  was  born  here  in  our  very 
own  city,  studied  here,  worked  here,  served 
God  here — beside  our  Immortal,  late  la- 
mented comrade — one  who  knows  our  peo- 
ple— all  our  people — and  commands  the  re- 
spect and  affection  of  every  one  of  us. 

In  administering  the  affairs  of  the  largest 
Catholic  municipal  population  m  the  New 
World,  the  metropolitan  Archbishop  of  New 
York  commands  prestige  and  exercises  In- 
fluence far  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  own  dio- 
cese. This  imposes  a  tremendous  responsi- 
bility— one  whose  greatness  I  can  confidently 
affirm  is  matched  by  the  man  on  whom  this 
solemn  Obligation  has  fallen. 

And  m'further  tribute  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  his  church,  let  me  add  that  Archbishop 
Cooke  Is  exactly  what  the  church  and  our 
age  most  earnestly  need  in  this  present  gen- 
eration of  anxiety  and  enormous  challenge. 
His  warmth  of  per.sonallty.  his  depth  of  char- 
acter, his  rich  and  extraordinary  gifts  as  an 
administrator — already  demonstrated  so 
thoroughly  over  the  years — testily  to  the  fit- 
ness of  the  choice  and  the  tine  mating  of 
task  and  master  that  we  witness  In  this  re- 
markable man  of  God. 

One  need  only  look  at  his  tireless  efforts  for 
voung  people  in  the  past,  his  labors  In  the 
held  of  social  welfare  and  his  grasp  of  the 
problems  that  shake  our  society  to  see  that 
here,  indeed.  Is  one  who  will  not  merely 
march  in  the  struggle  to  free  men's  minds 
and  dignify  their  present  estate — but  will 
lead  us  toward  a  better  future. 

Dtirlng  th?  moments  of  surprise  and  re- 
joicing that  followed  the  news  Issued  by  the 
•Vatican,  Achtalshop  Cooke  made  this  simple 
but  very  frank  and  human  statement.  He 
said: 

"I  will  do  all  that  I  can.  If  need  be,  I  will 
gladly  die  for  the  good  of  mankind.  That  Is 
what  this  appointment  means  to  me." 

Those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  know  him.  realize  that  his  words  may  be 
accepted  in  their  most  literal  sense.  It  is  this 
Ingredient  of  complete  dedication  which 
stamps  the  caliber  of  the  man  and  motivates 
the  life  and  decisions  that  will  distinguish 
his  days  ahead  as  Archbishop  of  New  York. 
They  will  not  be  easy  days. 
Let  us  brook  no  deltisions  concerning 
democracy's  struggle  Our  country  is  not  even 
two  centuries  old.  We  are  a  little  young  to 
lean  back  on  our  liberties  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  leisure  w.thout  realizing  that  we 
may  have  to  fight  again  to  preserve  them  .  .  . 
Indeed,  that  we  are  fighting  again  In  the 
streets  and  on  far-flung  battle  lines.  The 
.•\merican  Revolution  did  not  end  In  1783. 
We  are  still  In  the  midst  of  a  revolution  to 
achieve  a  true,  well-defined,  honest  and  equal 
democracy  In  our  own  land — and  freedom. 
security  and  human  decency  In  other  lands. 
It  Is  time  to  teach  our  children— yes.  and 
to  learn  again  ourselves,  some  good  funda- 
mental Americanism,  fundamental  Christi- 
anity, fundamental  Judaism — and  the  time 
Is  terribly  short — to  dramatize  the  soul- 
stirring  principles  of  the  Commandments  and 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  to  make  them 
live  again — If  democracy  and  humanity  are 
worth  keeping  alive. 

We  must  rededicate  ourselves  to  this  most 
precious  asset,  to  the  children  of  today,  to 
the  parents  of  tomorrow,  widening  their 
vistas  of  knowledge  and  reviving  a  pride  in 
their  legacy  of  liberty. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  they  must  understand — and  It  is  our 
Job  to  make  them  understand — that  America 
can  remain  the  land  of  the  free  only  so  long 
as  it  remains  the  home  of  the  brave. 

And  this  Is  the  miracle  of  It  .  ,  .  that,  in 
this  mammoth  melting  pot  of  Individual 
liberty  and  collective  security,  they  have 
been  transformed  by  the  magic  formula  of 
human  brotherhood  and.  God's  love  Into  one 
great  family  of  man  Let  us  be  consecrated 
In  the  quest  for  freedom,  based  on  equality 
of  opportunity  and  knit  together  in  a  human 
family  which  rejects  all  artificial  distinctions 
and  ethnic  labels 

The  quest  will  continue — and  men  of  good 
win  shall  conquer  The  Holy  Grail  of  peace 
and  understanding  will  be  gained. 

I  say  this  recalling  the  words  of  Cardinal 
Spellnian.  still  echoing  in  my  own  heart  as  a 
Jew  He  said: 

"Antl-Semltism  can  never  find  a  basis  In 
the  Catholic  religion.  Far  from  emphasizing 
the  differences  which  divide  Jews  from 
Christians,  our  faith  stresses  our  common 
origins  and  the  ties  which  bind  us  together  ' 

It  is  m  this  cordial  atmosphere  of  amity 
and  understanding  that  we  salute  you  and 
welcome  you  to  our  hearts.  Your  Excellency. 

These  are  times  of  turmoil  and  distress. 
We  live  in  a  world  that  knows  how  to  split 
the  atom  taut  still  has  not  learned  to  weld 
together  the  hearts  of  men.  We  see  the  ad- 
vocates of  war  trample  on  those  who  seek 
peace — while  so  many  die  together  because 
we  cannot  find  the  way  to  live  together. 

In  these  desperate  hours  we  welcome  you 
to  your  high  office.  Your  Excellency,  knowing 
that  the  worthiness  of  your  deeds  will  fulfill 
the  sacred  destiny  of  your  covenant  with  God. 

That  is  our  hope — our  pledger-and  our 
prayer. 


LOUISIANA,    MO.,    CELEBRATES    ITS 
150TH  ANNIVERSARY 


May  29,  196<^ 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28,  1968 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Louisi- 
ana, Mo.,  a  Mississippi  River  town  in  the 
Mark  Twain  country,  is  celebrating  its 
150th  anniversaiy  this  year. 

The  following  article  in  Vic  Gierke's 
Louisiana  Press-Journal  tells  some  of  the 
city's  colorful  history. 

The  city  of  Louisiana,  located  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  surrounded  by  beautiful 
hlUs  m  Pike  County.  Missouri.  Is  celebrating 
us  150th  anniversary  this  year  Townspeople 
have  enthusiastically  worked  out  an  8-day 
celebration  for  the  Sesqulcentennlal,  honor- 
ing the  birth  of  their  city,  although  1968  as 
a  whole  Is  being  observed  as  the  Anniversary 
Year 

The  week-long  celebration  begins  on  Sat- 
urday, June  8.  and  continues  through  Sat- 
urday. June  15.  A  colorful  pageant.  "Our 
Precious  Heritage."  will  be  presented  the  last 
five  nights  on  a  mammoth  stage,  with  a  cast 
of  over  300  people.  A  giant  fireworks  display 
will  close  each  night's  presentation  Every 
day  during  the  8-day  celebration  will  have 
its  own  special  emphasis,  and  every  day  is 
packed  lull  of  special  activities. 

.'Vmong  the  many  points  of  Interest  at 
Louisiana  is  the  old  Buffalo-Jordan  Cemetery, 
located  a  few  miles  from  the  town.  A  17- 
year-old  boy.  who  begged  his  mother  to  cut 
his  hair  short  one  morning  over  150  years 
ago  to  escape  being  scalped  by  the  Indians 
should  they  kill  him.  sleeps  today  In  historic 
Buffalo  Cemetery.  Young  James  Jordan  and 
his  f.ither.  Captain  Robert  Jordan  left  Buffalo 
Fort  to  work  In  the  adjoining  fields  on  the 


morning  of  March  13.  1813.  and  were  am- 
bushed and  slain  by  Indians  In  the  .southean 
corner  of  the  cemetery  where  they  are  buripd 
Ironically  enough.  James  was  not  scalped, 
although  his  father  was 

The  site  which  was  to  become  the  town  of 
Louisiana  was  first  owned  by  John  Bryson. 
who  came  from  South  Carolina  In  1816  This 
site  Is  a  magnificent  one.  gently  rising  Kr 
several  squares  from  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Only  30  miles  from  Hannibal,  Mark 
Twain  could  easily  liken  It  to  his  own  Tnrn 
Sawyer  community.  It  Is  approximately  200 
miles  from  Kansas  City,  and  about  80  miles 
north  of  St.  Louis. 

Bryson  owned  one-fourth  of  a  section  of 
land  which  he  Improved  and  upon  which  he 
built  his  home,  the  first  house  built  wlthm 
the  limits  of  the  present  town. 

In  1818.  two  men.  named  Joel  Shaw  and 
Samuel  Caldwell,  came  out  from  Kenturkv 
to  locate  a  town  site.  Being  Impressed  with 
Brvson's  location,  they  bought  that  part  <■{ 
his  claim  adjacent  to  the  river  and  laid  out 
the  original  plat  of  Louisiana. 

When  Pike  County  had  grown  sufficiently  ;n 
population  to  be  set  off  from  St.  Charles  .  s 
an  independent  county  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Missouri,  commissioners  appointed  -o 
select  the  county  seat  chose  Louisiana,  A 
courthouse  was  built  of  brick  and  next  to  it. 
a  Jail  was  built  of  logs.  By  1837  the  town  had 
become  an  important  trading  post. 

Another  Kentuckian  who  came  to  Pike 
County  was  James  "Champ"  Clark,  who 
served  as  US.  Representative  and  Speaker  of 
the  House.  Mr.  Clark's  profession  as  a  lawyer 
and  as  a  Congressman  for  26  years  and  Speak- 
er of  the  House,  stamped  him  as  a  great 
statesman  with  the  respect  of  both  political 
parties.  In  1912  at  the  national  Democratic 
convention  he  came  very  close  to  receiving 
the  nomination  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States.  Speaker  Joseph  Cannon,  his 
political  adversary  but  personal  friend,  told 
of  Mr,  Clark  "holding  the  majority  vote 
through  eight  ballots  In  the  great  national 
convention  of  his  party,  then  defeated 
No  man  ever  showed  better  courage  and  better 
American  spirit  than  Champ  Clark  In  1912 
and  from  that  time  until  his  death."  As  a 
young  man.  Clark  erved  as  superintendent 
of  the  Louisiana.  Mo.,  schools. 

Stark  Bros.'  Nurseries  proudly  claims  kin- 
ship with  the  rfesquicentennial  in  Louisiana, 
having  sprouted  Its  beginnings  back  in  1816 
when  24-year-old  James  Hart  Stark  brought 
a  small  band  of  settlers  to  this  community. 
He  had  visited  this  area  a  year  earlier  as  a 
member  of  a  scouting  and  surveying  party 
and  had  decided  that  here  was  where  he 
wanted  to  live  and  rear  his  family.  The  Ken- 
tucky surveyor  brought  few  belongings,  but 
his  saddle  bags  were  filled  with  apple  scions 
from  their  Kentucky  fruit  trees  to  start  an 
orchard  in  his  home  near  Louisiana— the 
beginning  of  Stark  Nurseries,  largest  in  the 
world,  oldest  In  America.  Today.  150  years 
and  six  generations  later,  the  Stark  name  Is  a 
household  word  wherever  apples  are  grown 
and  eaten. 

Once  an  Important  river  boat  town.  Louisi- 
ana Is  proud  of  Its  heritage  and  many  spa- 
clous  homes  of  yesteryear  have  been  carefully 
preserved  and  maintained  by  present  occu- 
pants, oftentimes  descendants  of  the  original 
owners.  Last  year  over  1000  visitors  Journeyed 
to  this  picturesque  rural  town  for  a  tour  of 
historic  old  homes  here  and  In  southern  Pike 
County,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Mls- 
souri  Historical  Society.  Special  busses  were 
chartered  from  St.  Louis  and  the  two-day 
tour  was  acclaimed  as  a  distinct  success.  A 
tour  of  Louisiana  homes  will  again  be  held 
for  two  days  during  the  Sesqulcentennlal 

The   Sesqulcentennlal   for   the   town   Is  a 
community  project.  The  men  are  busy  grow- 
ing   beards,    mustaches,    sideburns — joining 
the   Socletv  of   the   Brothers   of   the  Brush 
The  women  have  formed  the  Sesqulcenten- 
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nlal  Belles,  to  be  costumed  In  period  dresses 
and  bonnets,  and  are  serving  on  committees 
of  all  sorts  Everyone  Is  looking  forward  to 
a  memorable  celebration — one  to  be  enjoyed 
and  then  relived   for   years  to  come. 


HANG  ON  TOUGH  STEWART  UDALL 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 
Mr,  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  a 
rather  hesitant  start  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  doing  a  rather  effective 
job  of  implementing  the  water  quality 
standards  program.  I  have  already  indi- 
cated approval  of  this  development  to 
Secretarv  Udall,  I  was  pleased,  therefore, 
10  have  brought  to  my  attention  an  edi- 
torial supporting  Secretary  Udall's 
handling  on  this  matter  which  appeared 
m  the  May  17,  1968.  issue  of  the  Mis- 
soulian,  a  newspaper  published  in  Mis- 
soula, Mont. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  Missoulian's  views,  I  in- 
sert into  the  Congressional  Record,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted,  the  text  of 
the  editorial : 

Hang  on  Tough  Stewart  Udall! 
State  after  state  Is  protesting  against  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall's  water 
pollution  control  policy. 

Montana's  Water  Pollution  Control  Coun- 
cil squawked  on  May  3,  and  this  week  Gov. 
John  Love  of  Colorado  and  Ronald  Reagan 
of  California  Joined  the  clamor. 

UdaU  on  Feb,  8  stated  the  policy  that. 
'Waters  whose  existing  quality  Is  better  than 
the  established  ( state  i  standards  m  of  the 
date  on  which  such  standards  became  effec- 
tive will  be  maintained  at  their  present 
high  quality," 

His  pollcv  allowed  lor  lowering  water  qual- 
ity ",  ,  .  i^  a  result  of  necessary  economic 
or  social  development"  which  would  not  in- 
terfere with  or  injure  other  assigned  uses. 

And  if  such  further  development  comes,  it 
will  have  to  "provide  the  highest  and  best 
degree  of  waste  treatment  available  under 
existing  technology."  so  spoke  UdaU. 

This  has  exercised  Montana's  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Council  and  Gov.  Love  because 
they  contend  It  amounts  to  unwarranted  and 
posslblv  Illegal  interference  by  the  federal 
government  in  state  water  pollution  control 
programs.  Love  also  said  that  water  is  the 
key  to  every  state's  future,  and  federal  con- 
trol of  water  "is  tantamount  to  absolute 
control  of  the  state." 

Maybe  so,  but  this  old  yelp  of  "federal 
Interference"  leaves  us  cold  In  this  case.  Look 
at  Montana,  Montana  says,  with  truth,  that 
its  water  quality  standards  are  about  the 
best  in  the  nation. 

But  does  it  have  a  water  pollution  control 
law  capable  of.  say,  preventing  a  Big  Indus- 
try (sav  not  its  name)  from  building  a  new 
polluting  pulp  mill  on  some  western  Mon- 
tana drainage?  If  any  Montana  industry 
wanted  to  add  new  pollution,  what  will  pre- 
vent it — Montana's  law? 

It  is  to  cry.  Montana's  gentlemanly  law 
wouldn't  dream  of  being  capable  of  actually 
preventing  a  polluting  Industry  from  pollut- 
ing more. 

Wed  weep  big  salt  tears  along  with  Mon- 
tana's councU  and  with  Gov.  Love  If  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  Udall's  policy  clearly 
protects  the  public  Interest,  which  lies  with 
clean  water,  against  weak  state  agencies 
which  would  willingly  debase  any  resource 
for  the  sake  of  industrial  development. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Such  a  federal  policy  is  right  because  It 
puts  all  the  states  in  the  same  boat.  Other- 
wise every  state.  In  competition  for  indus- 
try, would  try  to  outdo  other  states  In  cir- 
cumventing clean  water  requirements. 

Until  the  states  equip  themselves  with 
state  laws  able  to  keep  their  water  clean,  and 
appoint  pollution  control  agencies  which 
regard  clean  water  and  not  industrial  devel- 
opment as  their  primary  obligation,  Udall's 
policy  alone  prevents  pollution  and  pro- 
tects the  public  interest. 
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RIGHT  WAY 


THE  END  OF  THE  GOLDEN  AGE 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKl 

(IF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.      KLUCZYNSKl.     Mr,     Speaker. 
George  Halas  has  retired  as  the  head 
coach  of  the  Chicago  Bears,  and  with 
him  goes  the  last  of  the  men  who  orga- 
nized the  National  Football  League.  Per- 
haps the  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
for  Mav  '28  expresses  it  better  than  I 
could,  and  I  would  like,  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  millions  of  fans  of  that  golden 
age  of  sports,  to  include  that  editorial 
here,  in  tribute  to  George  Halas  and  the 
men  and  teams  he  helped  make  great: 
A  Great  Chicagoan 
The  retirement  of   George  Halas  as  head 
coach  of  the  Chicago  Bears  marks  the  end 
of  an  era  In  the  world  of  sports.  He  Is  the 
last  of  the  20  men  who  in   1920  met  in  an 
automobile  showroom  in  Canton.  Ohio,  and 
organized  what  became  the  National  Foot- 
ball league. 

The  founders  announced.  In  an  effort  to 
'ihow  the  league's  financial  stability,  that 
each  member  had  posted  ,a  -SlOO  fee.  Actually 
no  money  changed  hands.  The  member  teams 
had  neither  cash  nor  expectation  of  cash. 
For  several  vears  the  Chicago  Bears  and  Earl 
Lambeau's  Green  Bay  Packers  were  the  only 
teams  with  enough  nnancial  strength  to  be 
sure  of  operating  in  the  following  seasons. 

Now  a  franchise  In  the  National  FootbaU 
league  is  worth  from  12  to  15  million  dollars. 
For  this  success  no  man  deserves  more  credit 
than  George  Halas.  It  was  his  showmanship, 
integrity,  and  business  skill,  as  well  as  his 
coaching  ability,  that  made  professional  foot- 
ball what  it  Is  today. 

It  was  Halas  who  hired  Red  Grange,  the 
famous  Illinois  star,  in  1925.  Thereafter,  the 
Bears'  games  got  as  much  attention  as  the 
big  time  college  games.  In  those  days,  how- 
ever It  was  widely  believed  that  the  quality 
of  pro  football  was  far  below  that  of  the  best 
college  teams.  Halas  knew  that  it  wasn't, 
and  when  the  Tribune  organized  the  first 
All-star  game  in  1934  he  was  wilUng  to  let 
his  Bears,  the  league  champions,  face  the 
Stars.  The  eame  ended  0  to  0.  In  the  1935 
AU-Star  game  Halas'  men  played  the  Stars 
again  and  won.  5  to  0. 

When  television  stations  began  to  offer 
large  sums  for  the  right  to  broadcast  pro- 
fessional football  games  It  was  Halas  who 
insisted  that  the  receipts  be  shared  equaUy 
by  all  the  clubs  instead  of  being  apportioned 
according  to  the  size  of  the  TV  audience 
in  each  city.  This  decision,  which  saved  the 
Packers  and  other  teams  In  the  smaller  cities, 
was  typical  of  Halas'  strong  sense  of  fair- 
ness. 

The  Bears'  games  next  fall  will  seem  dif- 
ferent without  George  Halas  storming  along 
the  sidelines.  We  wish  him  all  the  best  and 
hope  his  successor  will  be  as  smart,  as  ag- 
gressive, and  as  courageous. 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSA.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28,  1968 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  most 
interesting  and  Judicious  editorial  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Paragould  Daily 
Press  written  by  the  publisher.  Mr.  Fred 
A.  Wulfekuhler,  commenting  on  lawless- 
ness and  abuse  of  the  law.  The  article 
also  quotes  Rev.  Andrew  Young  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence with  reference  to  the  Koals  of  that 
group  in  their  campout  in  'Washington. 

Members  of  Congress  are  being  pres- 
sured to  increase  already  most-lavish 
outlays  for  the  poor  and  underprivileged. 
This  is  a  challenge  that  must  be  met — it 
will  be  met— the  excessive  costs  of  domes- 
tic welfare  and  giveaway  programs  need 
w  be  reduced  appreciably.  Our  every  ef- 
fort should  be  directed  at  providing 
e\erything  necessary  to  snuffing  out  ag- 
gression by  Communist  forces  in  Viet- 
nam. Let  us  get  the  war  over  by  winning 
it.  That  must  come  first. 

Mr.  'Wulfekuhler'.';  editorial  follows: 
I  From  Paragould  Daily  Press,  April  10.  1968) 

RIGHT    WAV 

Woodrow  Wilson  once  .said.  The  first  duty 
of  law  Is  to  keep  sound  the  society  it  .serves  " 
Tliere  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to 
try  to  achieve  reform,  whether  it  be  in  the 
realm  of  government  or  in  the  social  life  of 
the  nation. 

For  several  vears  now.  it  has  been  popu- 
lar to  flout  the  rule  of  law  It  has  been  mocked 
by  those  who  use  the  cause  of  legitimate 
petition  and  .issembly  as  a  i.icade  behind 
which  to  loot,  plunder  and  destroy  property. 
Ironically,  we  pride  ourselves  on  a  belief 
m  democracy — rm  the  exercise  of  the  rule  of 
law  in  our  national  life. 

Mob  rule  has  been  rejected  as  the  mani- 
festation of  anger  and  of  the  unwillingness 
of  the  rule  of  law  and  reason  to  prevail. 

We  should  all  view  with  alarm  the  growing 
lack  of  respect  for  law  and  order  and  our 
constitutional  system 

We  have  seen  what  happens  when  ex- 
tremists are  encouraged  by  irresponsibility 
on  the  part  of  those  charged  with  maintain- 
ing law  and  order. 

Abuse  of  the  law  Is  a  dangerous  practice 
for  ireedom-lcving  people.  And.  there  can 
be  no  exceptions  to  compliance  for  where  law 
ends,  tyranny  begins. 

The  race  question  will  never  be  solved  by 
inarches    and    demonstrations.    Those    who 
espouse  them  as  a  means  of    "blackmailing" 
a  nation  into  compliance  overlook  the  facts 
of  life.  Too  often,  the  end  result.  Is  an  inflam- 
ing of  hate  and  bitterness  rather  than  im- 
proving   human    realtlonships    and    paving 
the   way   for   better   understanding   between 
all  citizens  of  the  nation. 
■  Freedom,     justice,     and     the     individual 
dlgnltv  of  man  form  the  foundation  to  the 
rule  of  law.  Disrespect  for  this  concept  only 
undermines   the    traditional   American   con- 
cepts of  honesty,  integrity,  and  fair  play, 

Marches  and  demonstrations  are  designed 
to  get  coast  to  coast  publicity  and  to 
mobilize  public  opinion  behind  'worthy" 
causes.  But  overlooked  are  the  effective 
utilization  of  the  public  forum,  the  printed 
word  of  the  press,  and  the  spoken  word 
of  television  and  radio. 

Upholding  the  law  is  a  citizen's  first 
duty— no  matter  \».hat  the  color  of  his  skin. 
IntlmidaUon,  In  any  manner,  'won't  wipe 
discrimination  off  the  boards. 
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fellow  worlter  in  the  caus«  at  fellowship  is 
that  warm,  compasslonat*.  Inspired  and  able 
friend  of  man  and  servant  of  God,  His  Excel- 
lency Terence  J.  Cooke. 

Not  onlv  Is  the  Catholic  Chijrch  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York  again  whole  and 
complete,  but  so  is  this  entire  community 
of  twelve  million  men.  women  and  children 
regardless  of  the  color  of  their  skin  or  the 
manner  of  their  worship. 

And  beyond  even  this  blessed  virtue  of  the 
Holy  Fathers  choice  is  the  reassuring  pres- 
ence of  one  who  was  born  here  in  our  very 
own  city,  studied  here,  worked  here,  served 
God  here — beside  our  immortal,  late  la- 
mented comrade — one  who  knows  our  peo- 
ple— all  our  people — and  commands  the  re- 
spect and  affection  of  every  one  of  us. 

In  administering  the  affairs  of  the  largest 
Catholic  municipal  population  in  the  New 
World,  the  metropolitan  Archbishop  of  New 
York  commands  prestige  .md  exercises  in- 
fluence far  beyond  the  -sphere  of  his  own  dio- 
cese. This  imposes  a  tremendous  responsi- 
bllitv — one  whose  gre.itness  I  can  confidently 
afflrm  is  matched  by  the  man  on  whom  this 
solemn  Obligation  has  fallen. 

And  in'further  tribute  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  his  church,  let  me  add  that  Archbishop 
Cooke  is  exactly  what  the  church  and  our 
age  most  earnestly  need  m  this  present  gen- 
eration of  anxiety  :ind  enormous  challenge. 
His  warmth  of  personality,  his  depth  of  char- 
acter, his  rich  and  extraordinary  gifts  as  an 
administrator — already  demonstrated  so 
thoroughly  over  the  years — testify  to  the  fit- 
ness of  the  choice  and  the  fine  mating  of 
task  .ind  master  that  we  witness  in  this  re- 
markable man  of  God. 

One  need  only  look  at  his  tireless  efforts  for 
young  peDple  m  the  past,  his  labors  in  the 
held  of  social  welfare  and  his  grasp  of  the 
problems  that  shake  our  society  to  see  that 
here,  indeed.  Is  one  who  will  not  merely 
march  m  the  struggle  to  free  men's  mlnda 
.md  dignify  their  present  estate — but  will 
lead  us  toward  a  t>etter  future. 

During  th?  moments  of  surprise  and  re- 
joicing that  followed  the  news  Issued  by  the 
Vatican.  Achblshop  Cooke  made  this  simple 
but  very  frank  and  human  statement.  He 
said: 

■I  will  do  all  that  I  can.  If  need  be.  I  will 
gladly  die  for  the  good  of  mankind.  That  Is 
what  this  appointment  means  to  me." 

Those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  know  him.  realize  that  his  words  may  be 
accepted  in  their  most  literal  sense.  It  is  this 
ingredient  of  complete  dedication  which 
stamps  the  caliber  of  the  man  and  motivates 
the  life  and  decisions  that  will  distinguish 
his  days  ahead  as  Archbishop  of  New  York. 

They  will  not  be  easy  days. 

Let  us  brook  no  deltisions  concerning 
democracy's  struggle.  Our  country  is  not  even 
two  centuries  old.  We  are  a  little  young  to 
lean  back  on  our  liberties  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  leisure  without  realizing  that  we 
may  have  to  fight  again  to  preserve  them  .  .  . 
indeed,  that  we  are  fighting  again  In  the 
streets  and  on  far-flung  battle  lines.  The 
American  Revolution  did  not  end  In  1783. 
We  are  still  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution  to 
achieve  a  true,  well-defined,  honest  and  equal 
democracy  In  our  own  land — and  freedom, 
security  and  human  decency  in  other  lands. 

It  is  time  to  teach  our  children — yes.  and 
to  learn  again  otirselves.  some  good  funda- 
mental Americanism,  fundamental  Christi- 
anity, fundamental  Judaism — and  the  time 
is  terribly  short — to  dramatize  the  soul- 
stirring  principles  of  the  Commandments  and 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  to  make  them 
live  again — if  democracy  and  humanity  are 
worth  keeping  alive. 

We  must  rededicate  ourselves  to  this  most 
precious  asset,  to  the  children  of  today,  to 
the  parents  of  tomorrow,  widening  their 
vistas  of  knowledge  and  reviving  a  pride  in 
tbeir  legacy  of  liberty. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  they  must  understand^and  it  is  our 
Job  to  make  them  understand — that  America 
can  remain  the  land  of  the  free  only  so  long 
as  It  remains  the  home  of  the  brave. 

And  this  Is  the  miracle  of  It  .  .  .  that,  In 
this  mammoth  melting  pot  of  individual 
liberty  and  collective  security,  they  have 
been  transformed  by  the  magic  formula  of 
human  brotherhood  and.  God's  love  Into  one 
great  family  of  man  Let  us  be  consecrated 
m  the  quest  for  freedom,  based  on  equality 
of  opportunity  and  knit  together  in  a  human 
family  which  rejects  all  artificial  distinctions 
and  ethnic  labels 

The  quest  will  continue — and  men  of  good 
will  shall  conquer.  The  Holy  Grail  of  peace 
and  understanding  will  be  gained. 

I  say  this  recalling  the  words  of  Cardinal 
Spellnian.  still  echoing  In  my  own  heart  as  a 
Jew  He  said: 

■  Antl-Semltl.sm  can  never  find  a  basis  in 
the  Catholic  religion.  Far  from  emphasizing 
the  differences  which  divide  Jews  from 
Christians,  our  faith  stresses  our  common 
origins  and  the  ties  which  bind  us  together  •' 

It  is  in  this  cordial  atmosphere  of  amity 
and  understanding  that  we  salute  you  and 
welcome  you  to  our  hearts.  Your  Excellency. 

These  are  times  of  turmoil  and  distress. 
We  live  in  a  world  that  knows  how  to  split 
the  atom  but  still  has  not  learned  to  weld 
together  the  hearts  of  men.  We  see  the  ad- 
vocates of  war  trample  on  those  who  seek 
peace — while  so  many  die  together  because 
we  cannot  find  the  way  to  live  together. 

In  these  desperate  hours  we  welcome  you 
to  your  high  office.  Your  Excellency,  knowing 
that  the  worthiness  of  your  deeds  will  fulfill 
the  sacred  destiny  of  your  covenant  with  God. 

That  is  our  hope — our  pledge-i-and  our 
prayer. 


LOUISIANA.    MO.,    CELEBRATES    ITS 
150TH  ANNIVERSARY 
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HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 
Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Louisi- 
ana. Mo.,  a  Mississippi  River  town  in  the 
Mark  Twain  countrj',  is  celebrating  its 
150th  anniversary  this  year. 

The  following  article  in  Vic  Gierke's 
Louisiana  Press-Journal  tells  some  of  the 
city's  colorful  history. 

The  city  of  Louisiana,  located  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  surrounded  by  beautiful 
hills  in  Pike  County.  Missouri,  is  celebrating 
its  150th  anniversary  this  year  Townspeople 
have  enthusiastically  worked  out  an  8-day 
celebration  for  the  Sesquicentennial,  honor- 
ing the  birth  of  their  city,  although  1968  as 
a  whole  Is  being  observed  as  the  Anniversary 
Year 

The  week-long  celebration  begins  on  Sat- 
urday, June  8.  and  continues  through  Sat- 
urday, June  15.  A  colorful  pageant.  'Our 
Precious  Heritage,  "  will  be  presented  the  last 
live  nights  on  a  mammoth  .stage,  with  a  cast 
of  over  300  people.  A  giant  fireworks  display 
will  close  each  night's  presentation.  Every 
day  during  the  8-day  celebration  will  have 
Its  own  special  emphasis,  and  every  day  Is 
packed  lull  of  special  activities. 

Among  the  many  points  of  Interest  at 
Louisiana  is  the  old  Buffalo-Jordan  Cemetery, 
located  a  few  miles  from  the  town.  A  17- 
year-old  boy.  who  begged  his  mother  to  cut 
his  hair  short  one  morning  over  150  years 
ago  to  escape  being  scalped  by  the  Indians 
should  they  kill  him.  sleeps  today  in  historic 
Buffalo  Cemetery.  Young  James  Jordan  and 
his  father.  Captain  Robert  Jordan  left  Buffalo 
Fort  to  work  in  the  adjoining  fields  on  the 


morning  of  March  13.  1813.  and  were  urn- 
bushed  and  slain  by  Indians  In  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  cemetery  where  they  are  burieii 
Ironically  enough,  James  was  not  scalped, 
although  his  father  was 

The  site  which  was  to  become  the  town  of 
Louisiana  was  first  owned  by  John  Bryson, 
who  came  from  South  Carolina  in  1816.  This 
site  is  a  magnificent  one,  gently  rising  for 
several  squares  from  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Only  30  miles  from  Hannibal.  Mark 
Twain  could  easily  liken  it  to  his  own  Tom 
Sawyer  community.  It  Is  approximately  200 
miles  from  Kansas  City,  and  about  80  miles 
north  of  St  Louis. 

Bryson  owned  one-fourth  of  a  section  of 
land  which  he  Improved  and  upon  which  he 
built  his  home,  the  first  house  built  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  town. 

In  1818.  two  men.  named  Joel  Shaw  and 
Samuel  Caldwell,  came  out  from  Kentucky 
to  locate  a  town  site.  Being  Impressed  with 
Bryson's  location,  they  bought  that  part  of 
his  claim  adjacent  to  the  river  and  laid  out 
the  original  plat  of  Louisiana. 

When  Pike  County  had  grown  sufficiently  In 
population  to  be  set  off  from  St.  Charles  ns 
an  Independent  county  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Missouri,  commissioners  appointed  to 
select  the  county  seat  chose  Louisiana.  A 
coiu-thouse  was  built  of  brick  and  next  to  It, 
a  Jail  was  built  of  logs.  By  1837  the  town  had 
become  an  Important  trading  post. 

Another  Kentucklan  who  came  to  Pike 
County  was  James  "Champ"  Clark,  who 
served  as  U.S.  Representative  and  Speaker  of 
the  House.  Mr.  Clark's  profession  as  a  lawyer 
and  as  a  Congressman  for  26  years  and  Speak- 
er of  the  House,  stamped  lilm  as  a  great 
statesman  with  the  respect  of  both  political 
parties.  In  1912  at  the  national  Democratic 
convention  he  came  very  close  to  receiving 
the  nomination  for  the  presidency  of  tne 
United  States.  Speaker  Joseph  Cannon,  his 
political  adversary  but  personal  friend,  told 
of  Mr.  Clark  "holding  the  majority  vote 
through  eight  ballots  in  the  great  national 
convention  of  his  party,  then  defeated  .  .  . 
No  man  ever  showed  better  courage  and  better 
American  spirit  than  Champ  Clark  in  19!'2 
and  from  that  time  until  his  death."  As  a 
young  man.  Clark  erved  as  superintendent 
of  the  Louisiana.  Mo.,  schools. 

Stark  Bros.'  Nurseries  proudly  claims  kin- 
ship with  the  Sesquicentennial  in  LouisiaiiP. 
having  sprouted  its  beginnings  back  in  1810 
when  24-year-old  James  Hart  Stark  brought 
a  small  band  of  settlers  to  this  community. 
He  had  visited  this  area  a  year  earlier  as  n 
member  of  a  scouting  and  surveying  partv 
and  had  decided  that  here  was  where  he 
wanted  to  live  and  rear  his  family  The  Ken- 
tucky survevor  brought  few  belongings,  but 
his  saddle  bags  were  filled  with  apple  scions 
from  their  Kentucky  fruit  trees  to  start  an 
orchard  in  his  home  near  Louisiana— the 
beginning  of  Stark  Nurseries,  largest  in  the 
world,  oldest  In  America.  Today.  150  years 
and  six  generations  later,  the  Stark  name  is  a 
household  word  wherever  apples  are  grown 
and  eaten. 

Once  an  important  river  boat  town.  Louisi- 
ana is  proud  of  its  heritage  and  many  spa- 
cious homes  of  yesteryear  have  been  carefully 
preserved  and  maintained  by  present  occu- 
pants, oftentimes  descendants  of  the  original 
owners.  Last  year  over  1000  visitors  Journeyed 
to  this  picturesque  rural  town  for  a  tour  c: 
historic  old  homes  here  and  in  southern  Pike 
County,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Mis- 
souri Historical  Society.  Special  busses  were 
chartered  from  St.  Louis  and  the  two-day 
tour  was  acclaimed  as  a  distinct  success.  A 
tour  of  Louisiana  homes  will  again  be  held 
for  two  days  during  the  Sesquicentennial. 

The  Sesquicentennial  for  the  town  Is  a 
community  project.  The  men  are  busy  grow- 
ing beards,  mustaches,  sideburns — joining 
the  Socletv  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Brush. 
The  women  have  formed  the  Sesqulcenten- 
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nlal  Belles,  to  be  costumed  in  period  dresses 
'ind  bonnets,  and  are  serving  on  committees 
of  all  sorts  Everyone  is  looking  forward  to 
a  memorable  celebration— one  to  be  enjoyed 
and  then  relived  for  years  to  come. 


HANG  ON  TOUGH  STEWART  UDALL 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  a 
rather  hesitant  start  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  doing  a  rather  effective 
job  of  implementing  the  water  quahty 
'itandards  program.  I  have  already  indi- 
cated approval  of  this  development  to 
Secretary  Udall.  I  was  pleased,  therefore, 
to  have  brought  to  my  attention  an  edi- 
torial supporting  Secretary  Udall's 
handling  on  this  matter  which  appeared 
in  the  May  17,  1968,  issue  of  the  Mis- 
soulian.  a  newspaper  published  in  Mis- 
soula, Mont. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  Missoulian's  views,  I  in- 
sert into  the  Congressional  Record,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted,  the  text  of 
the  editorial; 

Hang  on  Tough  Stewart  Udall! 
State  after  state  Is  protesting  against  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall's  water 
pollution  control  policy. 

Montana's  Water  Pollution  Control  Coun- 
cil squawked  on  Mav  3,  and  this  week  Gov. 
John  Love  of  Colorado  and  Ronald  Reagan 
of  California  Joined  the  clamor. 

Udall  on  Feb,  8  stated  the  policy  that. 
•Waters  whose  existing  quality  is  better  than 
the  established  ( state  i  standards  as  of  the 
date  on  which  such  standards  became  effec- 
tive will  be  maintained  at  their  present 
high  quality  " 

His  policv  allowed  for  lowering  water  qual- 
ity ■■  ,  .  as  a  result  of  necessary  economic 
or  social  development"  which  would  not  in- 
terfere with  or  injure  other  assigned  uses. 

And  If  such  further  development  comes,  it 
win  have  to  "provide  the  highest  and  best 
degree  of  waste  treatment  available  under 
existing  technology  "  so  spoke  Udall. 

This  has  exercised  Montana's  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Council  and  Gov  Love  because 
!hev  contend  It  amounts  to  unwarranted  and 
possibly  illegal  interference  by  the  federal 
government  in  state  water  pollution  control 
programs.  Love  also  said  that  water  is  the 
key  to  every  state's  future,  and  federal  con- 
trol of  water  "is  tantamount  to  absolute 
control  of  the  state." 

Maybe  so.  but  this  old  yelp  of  "federal 
interference"  leaves  us  cold  In  this  case.  Look 
at  Montana  Montana  says,  with  truth,  that 
its  water  quality  standards  are  about  the 
best  in  the  nation. 

But  does  It  have  a  water  pollution  control 
law  capable  of,  say.  preventing  a  Big  Indus- 
try I  say  not  its  namei  from  building  a  new 
polluting  pulp  mill  on  some  western  Mon- 
tana drainage?  If  any  Montana  industry 
wanted  to  add  new  pollution,  what  will  pre- 
vent it — Montana's  law? 

It  is  to  cry.  Montana's  gentlemanly  law 
wouldn't  dream  of  being  capable  of  actually 
preventing  a  polluting  industry  from  pollut- 
ing more. 

We'd  weep  big  salt  tears  along  with  Mon- 
tana's council  and  with  Gov.  Love  If  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  Udall's  policy  clearly 
protects  the  public  Interest,  which  lies  with 
rlean  water,  against  weak  state  agencies 
which  would  willingly  debase  any  resource 
for  the  sake  of  Industrial  development. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Such  a  federal  policy  is  right  because  It 
puts  all  the  states  In  the  same  boat.  Other- 
wise everv  state.  In  competition  for  Indus- 
try, would  try  to  outdo  other  states  In  cir- 
cumventing clean  water  requirements. 

Until  the  states  equip  themselves  with 
state  laws  able  to  keep  their  water  clean,  and 
appoint  pollution  control  agencies  which 
regard  clean  water  and  not  industrial  devel- 
opment as  their  primary  obligation.  Udall's 
policy  alone  prevents  pollution  and  pro- 
tects the  public  Interest. 
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RIGHT  WAY 


THE  END  OF  THE  GOLDEN  AGE 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKl 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.      KLUCZYNSKl.      Mr.     Speaker. 
George  Halas  has  retired  as  the  head 
coach  of  the  Chicago  Bears,  and  with 
him  goes  the  last  of  the  men  who  orga- 
nized the  National  Football  League.  Per- 
haps the  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
for  May  28  expresses  it  better  than  I 
could,  and  I  would  like,  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  millions  of  fans  of  that  golden 
age  of  sports,  to  include  that  editorial 
here,  in  tribute  to  George  Halas  and  the 
men  and  teams  he  helped  make  great: 
A  Great  Chicagoan 
The  retirement  of   George  Halas  as  head 
coach  of  the  Chicago  Bears  marks   the  end 
of  an  era  in  the  world  of  sports.  He  Is  the 
last  of  the  20  men  who  In  1920  met  In  an 
automobile  showroom  in  Canton.  Ohio,  and 
organized  what  became  the  National  Foot- 
ball league. 

The  founders  announced,  in  an  effort  to 
show  the  league's  financial  stability,  that 
each  member  had  posted  a  S 100  fee.  Actually 
no  monev  changed  hands.  The  member  teams 
had  neither  cash  nor  expectation  of  cash. 
For  several  vears  the  Chicago  Bears  and  Earl 
Lambeaus  Green  Bay  Packers  were  the  only 
teams  with  enough  financial  strength  to  be 
sure  of  operating  In  the  following  seasons. 

Now  a  franchise  in  the  National  Football 
league  is  worth  from  12  to  15  million  dollars. 
For  this  success  no  man  deserves  more  credit 
than  George  Halas.  It  was  his  showmanship. 
integrity,  and  business  skill,  as  well  as  his 
coaching  ability,  that  made  professional  foot- 
ball what  it  is  today. 

It  was  Halas  who  hired  Red  Grange,  the 
famous  Illinois  star.  In  1925.  Thereafter,  the 
Bears'  games  got  as  much  attention  as  the 
big  lime  college  games.  In  those  days,  how- 
ever, it  was  widely  believed  that  the  quaUty 
of  pro  football  was  far  below  that  of  the  best 
college  teams.  Halas  knew  that  It  wasn't, 
and  when  the  Tribune  organized  the  first 
All-Star  game  in  1934  he  was  willing  to  let 
his  Bears,  the  league  champions,  face  the 
Stars  The  game  ended  0  to  0  In  the  1935 
All-star  game  Halas'  men  played  the  Stars 
again  and  won.  5  to  0. 

When  television  stations  began  to  offer 
large  sums  for  the  right  to  broadcast  pro- 
fessional football  games  it  was  Halas  who 
insisted  that  the  receipts  be  shared  equally 
by  all  the  clubs  Instead  of  being  apportioned 
according  to  the  size  of  the  TV  audience 
in  each  city.  This  decision,  which  saved  the 
Packers  and  other  teams  In  the  smaller  cities, 
was  typical  of  Halas'  strong  sense  of  fair- 
ness. 

The  Bears'  games  next  fall  will  seem  dif- 
ferent without  George  Halas  storming  along 
the  Sidelines.  We  wish  him  all  the  best  and 
hope  his  successor  will  be  as  smart,  as  ag- 
gressive, and  as  courageous. 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
interesting  and  ludicious  editorial  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Paragould  Daily 
Press  written  by  the  publisher,  Mr.  Fred 
A.  Wulfckuhler.  commenting  on  lawless- 
ness and  abuse  of  the  law.  The  article 
also  quotes  Rev.  Andrew  Young  of  the 
Southern  Chri.'Jtian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence with  reference  to  the  uoals  of  that 
group  m  their  campout  in  Washington. 

Members  of  Congress  are  being  pres- 
sured to  increase  already  most-lavish 
outlays  for  the  poor  and  underprivileged. 
This  is  a  challenge  that  must  be  met— it 
will  be  met — the  excessive  costs  of  dome.<- 
tic  welfare  and  giveaway  programs  need 
to  be  reduced  appreciably.  Our  every  ef- 
fort should  be  directed  at  providing 
evei-ythinc  neccsan;  to  snuffing  out  ag- 
gression by  Communist  forces  in  Viet- 
nam. Let  us  get  the  war  over  by  winning 
it.  That  must  come  first. 

Mr.  Wulfekuhler'c  editorial  follows: 
IP'rom  Paragould  Dally  Press.  April  10.  1968 1 

RIGHT    WAV 


Woodrow  Wilson  once  said.  The  first  duty 
of  law  i.s  to  keep  sound  the  s'xrlety  it  serves  " 
There  Is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  ui 
try  to  achieve  reform,  whether  it  be  In  the 
realm  of  government  or  In  the  social  life  of 
the  nation. 

For  several  years  now.  It  has  been  popu- 
lar to  flout  the  rule  of  law.  It  has  been  mocked 
by  those  who  use  the  cause  of  legitimate 
petition  and  assembly  as  a  facade  behind 
which  to  loot,  plunder  and  destroy  property. 
Ironically,  we  pride  ourselves  on  a  belief 
in  democracy — on  the  exercise  of  the  rule  of 
law  in  our  national  life 

Mob  rule  has  been  rejected  as  the  mani- 
festation of  anger  and  of  the  unwillingness 
of  the  rule  of  law  and  reason  to  prevail. 

We  should  all  Mew  with  alarm  the  growing 
la/ck  of  respect  for  law  and  order  and  our 
constitutional  system. 

We  have  seen  what  happens  when  ex- 
tremists are  encouraged  by  irresponsibility 
on  the  part  of  those  charged  with  maiuiain- 
Ing  law  and  order. 

Abuse  of  the  law  is  a  dangerous  practice 
for  freedom-loving  people.  And.  there  can 
be  no  exceptions  to  compliance  for  where  law 
ends,  tyranny  begins. 

The  race  question  will  never  be  solved  by 
marches  and  demonstratioiis.  Those  who 
espouse  them  as  a  means  of  "blackmailing' 
a  nation  into  compliance  overlook  the  facts 
of  life.  Too  often,  the  end  result,  i.s  an  inflam- 
ing of  hate  and  bitterness  rather  than  im- 
proving human  realtlonships  and  paving 
the  way  for  better  understanding  between 
all  citizens  of  the  nation. 
■  Freedom,  Justice,  and  the  individual 
dignity  of  man  form  the  foundation  to  the 
rule  of  law.  Disrespect  for  this  concept  only 
undermines  the  traditional  American  con- 
cepts of  honesty,  integrity,  and  fair  play. 

Marches  and  demonstraUons  are  designed 
to  get  coast  to  coast  publicity  and  to 
mobilize  public  opinion  behind  "worthy" 
causes.  But  overlooked  are  the  effective 
utiUziation  of  the  public  forum,  the  prmt«d 
word  of  the  press,  and  the  spoken  word 
of  television  and  radio. 

Upholding  ihe  law  is  a  citizen's  first 
tiviiy_no  matter  what  the  color  of  his  skin, 
intimidation,  in  any  manner,  won't  wipe 
discrimination  off  the  boards. 
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The  practitioners  of  civil  disobedience. 
events  of  the  past  few  years  tell  us.  all  too 
frequently  ride  roughshod  over  the  rights 
of  others. 

Rev.  Andrew  Yoimg.  a  long-time  lieu- 
tenant In  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference,  Is  one  of  two  men  charged 
with  the  d.iy-to-day  planning  of  the  "non- 
violent invasion"  of  Washington.  DC.  re- 
scheduled for  early  May. 

Young,  when  asked  what  If  these  "non- 
violent" protests  fall  to  move  Congress, 
answered:  ■It  may  be  necessary  to  create 
such  disruption  and  disturbance  in  the  sys- 
tem that  it  win  have  to  reform  itself  or 
destroy  us. 

■I  would  like  to  see  the  domestic  crisis  be- 
come so  critical  that  Congress  Is  faced 
immediately  with  what  I  think  Is  their  in- 
evitable choice:  between  spending  for  life 
.uid  spending  for  death."  said  Young.  "We 
will  make  Congress  choose.  They  may  choose 
to  serve  the  war  and  continue  to  kill;  In 
which  case  they'll  have  to  start  killing  us 
or  putting  us  in  jail." 

It's  time  for  lUl  men  to  realize  that  there's 
a  right  way  .ind  a  wTong  way.  The  rule  of 
law  is  the  right  way.  Methods  provoking 
violence  are  the  wrong  way 
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served  with  hope  and  with  the  determi- 
nation of  free  men  everywhere  to  restore 
the  blessings  of  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination to  a  people  so  deserving  of 
them. 

As  all  the  people  who  proudly  claim 
their  Armenian  heritage  and  who  live 
today  outside  the  Iron  Country  observe 
this  historic  event,  may  they  take  .satis- 
faction in  the  knowledge  of  America's 
close  ties  with  them.  May  they  gain  new 
courage  to  fight  on  for  their  homeland's 
restored  sovereignty  as  they  realize  that 
Americans  of  all  nationality  backgrounds 
will  be  at  their  side  to  join  them  in  their 
efforts  to  free  their  relatives  and  friends 
who  today  remain  in  repulsive  bondage 
to  their  Commimist  usurpers. 
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THE    50TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF 
ARMENIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  count  it  a  real  pleasure  to  join 
with  my  many  friends  of  Armenian  birth 
and  ancestrv'  as  they  celebrate  the  .TOth 
anniversary  of  their  peoples'  independ- 
ence. 

Americans  have  Ions  recognized  and 
admired  the  significant  contribution 
which  its  Armenian-American  citizens 
had  been  making  to  their  adopted  coun- 
tiy.  Our  people  rejoiced  with  them  when 
sovereign  stattxs  came  to  them  on  May 
28,  1918.  All  of  us  old  enough  to  be  aware 
of  the  persecution  and  horrors  to  which 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  innocent 
men,  women,  and  children  had  been  sub- 
jected by  their  cruel  oppressors  saw 
Armenian  independence  as  a  areat  nc- 
tory  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. Americans  responded  with  the 
same  generosity  and  brotherly  help  to 
this  new  found  nation  as  they  had  done 
in  succoring  tiie  ravaged  victims  who 
suffered  unspeakable  treatment  and  tor- 
ture month  after  month. 

Thus  it  was  that  when  Aimenian  inde- 
pendence was  so  suddeiily  terminated 
when  the  3-year-old  nation  was  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Saviet  Union,  Americans 
felt  a  serious  blow  against  freedom-lov- 
ing people  had  again  been  struck. 

Since  that  fateful  day  in  1921  the  lot 
of  these  fine  people  whose  integrity. 
whose  tenacity  and  whose  courage  have 
been  can'ed  deeply  into  the  tablets  of 
2,000  years  of  history  has  been  one  of 
virtual  subjugation. 

This  50th  anniversary  of  Armenia's 
brief  independence  cannot  be  celebrated 
with  joy  and  merrymaking.  It  can  only  be 
observed  with  great  sadness  and  compas- 
sion for  those  who  lost  such  a  precious 
achievement.  It  can  and  should  be  ob- 


I  urge  congressional  action  to  remedy 
the  unfair  and  unintended  byproducts  of 
the  1965  act  before  they  take  full  effect 
on  July  1. 


CAMPUS  ANARCHY 


IRISH  IMMIGRATION 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  today  in  cospon- 
soring  legislation  to  keep  America  s  door 
open  for  Irish  immigrants  after  July  1. 
when  new  immigration  regulations  will 
bar  all  but  a  handful. 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
of  1965  has  already  caused  Iri.sh  immi- 
gration to  decline  from  a  7.000  annual 
average  during  the  decade  ending  in 
1965.  to  1.800  in  1967.  When  the  law  takes 
full  effect  on  July  1,  immigration  will 
drop  to  an  estimated  500-1.000  annually. 

The  1965  Immigration  Act  abolished 
the  national  origins  quota  .system,  re- 
placing it  with  a  preference  system  based 
on  whether  an  immigrant  has  job  skills 
needed  here,  or  on  whether  he  or  she 
will  be  joining  family  members  who  have 
already  emigrated. 

The  Irish  were  particularly  hard  hit 
by  this  law  because  the  typical  Irish  im- 
migrant is  a  young  man  without  formal 
training  who  sets  out  alone  to  .seek  his 
fortune  in  the  new  world,  and  to  marry 
and  raise  a  family  here,  whereas  immi- 
grants from  other  nations  arrive  with 
part  of  their  families,  and  earn  money 
here  to  send  for  the  rest. 

The  contributions  of  the  Irish— from 
the  Revolutionary  War  heroes  of  1776  to 
President  John  F.  Keimedy — are  impor- 
tant to  America's  greatness.  The  flow  of 
such  talent  and  vitality  should  not  be 
choked  off. 

My  bill  would  permit  about  5,300  Irish 
immigrants  to  enter  this  country  each 
year  by  preventing  any  nation's  immigra- 
tion from  dropping  below  75  percent  of 
the  average  number  of  immigrants  who 
entered  the  United  States  from  that 
country  during  the  1956-65  period. 

The  bill  would  only  add  an  annual  esti- 
mated 20.000-30,000  people  to  the  im- 
migrant lists  above  the  present  statutory 
ceiling  of  170.000  because  of  a  provision 
limiting  the  immigrants  from  any  nation 
affected  by  the  measure  to  10.000.  Im- 
migrants from  Great  Britain.  Germany, 
the  Netherlands.  France,  Sweden,  and 
Norway  would  also  benefit. 


HON.  SAMUEL  L  DEVINE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23.  1968 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  the 
adverse  publicity  about  "students  "  and 
their  activities  in  universities.  I  think  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  young  people 
are  indeed  attending  universities  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  their  education. 

As  an  example  of  this.  I  would  like  to 
enclose  a  column  which  appeared  in  the 
May  16  issue  of  the  Ohio  State  Lantern. 
a  .student  publication  at  Ohio  State 
University,  authored  by  Stephen  H. 
Mayerhofer: 

Stormtrooper  Tactics 
1  By  Stephen  H.  Mayerhofer) 
"Students"  have  taken  over  campuses  in 
this  country  during  the  past  month.  They 
took  over  the  Administration  Building  here 
They  have  threatened  bodily  harm  to  un- 
willing hostages  and  have  openly  declared 
their  intentions  to  expand  their  effectivene.ss 
through  even  more  disruptive  tacics.  Tliey 
appear  to  be  getting  stronger  and  bolder 
with  each  incident. 

The  time  and  place  is  obviously  1968  at 
Ohio  State  University.  But  is  it?  Couldn't 
this  have  been  written  in  another  country  at 
an  earlier  time?  Are  not  the  tactics  and  in- 
cidents reminiscent  of  the  early  I930's  m 
Germanv  and  Italy?  Are  they  not  exactly  the 
.'lame  asthose  used  by  the  Nazi  brown  shirts 
and  stormtroopers? 

The  issue  on  the  campuses  of  America  and 
right  here  at  Ohio  State  Is  not  student  power 
or  Negro  rights.  The  issue  is  plain  and  sim- 
ple: law  and  order,  or  increasing  anarchy. 
No  matter  how  legitimate  the  grievances  oi 
the  few  involved  are.  there  is  no  excuse  and 
no  reason  which  warrants  the  tactics  used 
by  the  radicals.  If  our  modern  brown-shirts 
can  forceably  detain  administrative  officials 
then  they  can  with  equal  Impunity  forceably 
detain  you  if  they  so  desire.  Perhaps  in  this 
regard.  It  would  be  best  to  supplement  the 
investigations  of  "police  brutality"  with  simi- 
lar inquiries  into  "leftist  brutalitv."  Of 
course,  we  cannot  expect  the  American  Asso- 
ican  of  University  Professors,  the  NAACP.  or 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  to  extend 
their  investigations  to  this  area  which  atfects 
all  law-abiding  citizens  when  they  have  so 
much  to  do  protecting  the  criminal. 

Those  involved  in  the  Administration 
Building  incident  reportedly  mistreated  sec- 
retaries and  admlnlstrtalve  personnel  alike. 
They  acted  in  violation  of  the  civil  rights  of 
these  employees  forced  to  remain  in  the 
building  as  well  as  those  students  outside 
who  wanted  to  enter.  In  my  opinion  tney  are 
guilty  of  assault  and  battery  upon  employ- 
ees and  newsmen:  they  are  guilty  oi  rrali- 
clous  destruction  of  public  property:  ihey 
are  guilty  of  breaking  at  least  two  fire  regu- 
lations and  they  are  probably  guilty  of 
breaking  half  a  dozen  other  laws — city,  state. 
and  federal. 

One  encouraging  sign  is  that  the  county 
prosecutor  has  moved  into  the  case  tinder  the 
theory  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  county  grand 
Jury  to  investigate  and  prosecute  violations 
of  state  law  which  have  occurred  within  the 
county.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  city  and 
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state  had  not  already  moved  In  to  Investigate 

It  is  comforting  to  know  that  someone  at 
least  is  willing  to  see  that  the  la.vs  are  en- 
forced, even  if  some  University  officials  would 
rather  look  the  other  way  pretendng  that 
nothing  has  happened 

Another  encouraging  sign  is  the  petition 
being  circulated  on  campus  sponsored  by  the 
■  Ad  Hoc  Majority  for  Freedom  and  Order." 
.apparently  somestudents  have  gotten  tired 
01  lawlessness  on  the  campus  and  the  reluc- 
1  mcc  of  the  Administration  to  face  it.  The 
petition  states  In  part:  "That  the  purpose  of 
the  University  is  best  served  by  a  free  and 
i.pen  expression  of  all  views  without  threat 
vi  force  or  coercion:  that  the  forceful  seizure 
t.f  the  Administration  Building  by  a  few 
radical  students  constitutes  a  serious  threat 
til  the  concept  of  the  University  and  to  the 
rights  and  safety  of  all  members  of  the  Unl- 
\erslty  community"  The  petition  goes  on  to 
urge  that  any  students  involved  in  "forceful 
acts  of  coercion"  be  dismissed  from  the  Uni- 
versity and  prosecuted  under  applicable  civil 
laws 

All  in  all.  it  sounds  like  the  only  solution 
M  protect  those  who  are  here  primarily  for 
,in  educ.ition  and  who  do  not  want  a  small 
rabble  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights. 

We  at  Ohio  State  still  have  an  opportunity 
ui  keep  the  campus  free  from  the  storm- 
trooper  tactics  resurrected  by  the  new  left 
and  being  tised  from  Berkeley  to  Columbia. 
Force  and  threats  have  no  place  m  a  free 
society  or  on  a  free  campus. 


ANTITRUST  AND  MONOPOLY  POLI- 
CY IN  COMMUNICATIONS  INDUS- 
TRIES 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 


OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1968 

.Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
28  and  29  the  Federal  Bar  Association  is 
sponsoring  a  briefing  conference  on  the 
role  of  antitrust  and  monopoly  policy  in 
the  communications  industry.  The  asso- 
ciation is  to  be  commended  for  this 
timely  action  in  a  field  that  increasingly 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  public 
interest.  Because  of  the  unusual  im- 
portance of  this  briefing  session,  and  the 
interest  of  my  colleagues  in  it.  I  insert 
into  the  Record,  pursuant  to  permission 
••■ranted,  portions  of  the  FBA  news  release 
of  May  6.  1968.  which  describes  the  out- 
standing program  to  be  taken  up  at  this 
conference: 

Washington.  D.C— The  Federal  Bar  Asso- 
ciation will  present  a  two-day  briefing  con- 
ference on  the  subject  of  antitrust  and  mo- 
iiopolv  policv  in  the  communications  indus- 
tries. May  28  and  29.  1968,  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel.  Washington.  D.C. 

In  announcing  the  conference.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  attorney  Frederick  M.  Rowe.  chair- 
man of  the  conference  and  of  the  FBA's 
Council  on  Antitrust  and  Trade  Regulation, 
said: 

"Our  program  covers  topics  of  outstanding 
and  immediate  importance  to  all  segments  of 
the  communications  industries  and  their 
legal  advisers.  The  program  will  provide  the 
first  public  forum  for  a  broad  exchange  of 
viewpoints  by  top  policy  officials  responsible 
for  defining  the  changing  role  of  competition 
and  monopoly  for  the  communications  in- 
dustries of  tomorrow." 

Chairman  Rowe  will  open  the  session  the 
morning  of  Mav  28  with  a  discussion  of  the 
theme  of  the  program:  "The  Changing  Role 
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of  Competition  and  Monopoly  in  Communi- 
cations." 

The  topics  for  the  conference,  the  speak- 
ers, and  their  subtopics  are  as  follows: 
ihf:  overall  regulatory   perspective 
Moderated   by   FBA  President   James  McI. 
Henderson    Geiieral  Counsel  of   the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  speakers  for  this  ses- 
sion   will    be:    Donald    F.    Turner.    Assistant 
Attorney   General,   Justice's   Antitrust   Divi- 
sion, on  "The  Role  of  Antitrust  Policy  In  the 
Communications  Industries":  Nicholas  John- 
son. Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  on  'Tlie  Role  of  Regu- 
lation and  Competition  for  the  Communica- 
tions Industries  of  Tomorrow";   and  Horace 
P.    Moulton.    Vice     President     and    General 
Counsel   of   American   Telephone   and   Tele- 
graph. NYC.  on  "Monopoly  and  Competition 
Issues   Facing    the    Communications    Indus- 
tries." 

A  comment  and  discussion  period  will  fol- 
low, led  bv  a  panel  of  distinguished  members 
of  the  press;  Louis  M.  Kohlmeier.  of  the  Wall 
.Street  Journal:  llieodore  B.  Merrill.  Jr..  of 
Businefis  Week.  Eileen  Shanahan  of  the  Ncu- 
York  Timex:  and  Gordon  B.  Spivack,  Pro- 
fessor at  'Vale  University  School  of  Law. 

ANTITRUST    AND    REGUL.ATORY    POLICIES    FOR 
M.\SS    MEDIA 

The  afternoon  session  on   May  28  will  be 
moderated  bv  Alan  R.  Novak.  E:'ecutive  Di- 
rector of  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Tele- 
communications.   The    speakers    and    their 
topics  will  be    Kennel h  A.  Cox.  Commissioner 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commissioii. 
on      Competition    in    the    Broadcast-CATV- 
Pay  TV  Industries  ";  Jerry  Cohen.  Staff  Direc- 
tor and   Chief   Counsel   of   the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on   Antitrust  and  Monopoly  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  on 
•Distribution  Practices  in  the  Broadcast  r.nd 
Newspaper  Industries   (Network  and  Syndi- 
cate    .'Arrangements.     Tying     Arrangements. 
Media    Rate    Structures)";     and    Robert    A. 
Hammond.   Director   of    Policy   Planning   in 
the  Antitrust  Division  of  Justice,  on  "Merg- 
ers   and    Diversification    in    the    Newspaper. 
Broadcasting    .ind    Information    Industries." 
The  panelleading  the  discussion  and  com- 
ment period  following  the  addresses  will  In- 
clude:   Robert    B.    Greenbaum.    Antitrust   A: 
Trade    Regulation    Report.    Bureau    of    Na- 
tional Affairs.  Inc.;  Luther  A.  Huston.  Wash- 
ington. Correspondent,  Editor  and  Publisher; 
Dawson  (Tack)  Nail,  Managing  Editor,  Tcle- 
iision  Dige.st:  and  Gordon  B.  Spivack.  Profes- 
sor at  Yale  University  School  of  Law. 

MONOPOLY      AND     COMPETITION      IN     INDUSTRIAL 
AND    SATELLTTE    COMMUNICATIONS 

Tills  topic  will  be  pre.sented  in  two  parts, 
the  morning  and  afternoon  on  May  29.  Mod- 
erating the  morning  session  will  be  Donald 
G.    Agger.    .Assistant    Secretary    of    Interna- 
tional  Affairs   and   Special   Programs   of    the 
Department  of  Transportation.  The  panel  of 
speakers  for  the  first  session  will  be:   Hon. 
John  D.  DingeU,  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives'    Committee    on    Interstate 
and    Foreign    Commerce,    on    "The    Role    of 
Spectrum   Allocation   in   Shaping   Monopoly 
or  Competition  in  Communications;"  Henry 
Geller.  General  Counsel  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications   Commission,    on     "Com.petition 
and  Monopoly  Policies  in  Domestic  Satellite 
Communications;"    and    David    C.    Acheson. 
General    Counsel    of    the    Conamunic-itions 
Satellite  Corp..  on  "Competition  and  Monop- 
oly Problems  in  International  Communica- 
tions."" 

Questions  and  comments  will  be  led  by  a 
panel  including  Kurt  Borchardt.  Professor. 
Harvard  Business  School;  Arthur  C.  Omberg. 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Telecommunications. 
Department  of  Commerce:  Max  D.  Paglln. 
Executive  Director  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission;  and  Robert  E.  Tall. 
Washington  Editor  of  Industrial  Communi- 
cations. 
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The  afternoon  session  on  May  29  will  be 
moderated  by  Richard  W.  McLaren,  a  Chicago 
attorney  who  Is  the  Chairman  of  the  ABAs 
Section  of  Antitrust  Law.  Speaking  will  be: 
Lee  Loevinger.  Commissioner,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  on  •"Common  Car- 
rier Rates.  Private  Industrial  Communica- 
tions, and  Competition;'  Lionel  Kesten- 
baum.  Chief,  Evaluation  Section.  Antitrust 
Division,  Department  of  Justice,  on  •Com- 
munications Equipment.  Interconnection 
and  Tying  Policies;  "  and  Bernard  Strassburg 
Chief.  Common  Carrier  Bureau.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  on  "Competi- 
tion and  Monopoly  In  the  Computer  and 
Data    Transmission    Industries." 

Questions  and  comments  will  be  led  by: 
Kurt  Borchardt.  Professor.  Harvard  Business 
School;  Gregg  R.  Potvln.  Counsel.  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; and  Richard  A.  Solomon.  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. 


COMPULSORY  SCHOOLING 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

(■F    II.LI.NOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer  recently  carried  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  on  compulsory  education 
which  I  will  add  to  the  current  dialog  on 
how  we  can  improve  America's  educa- 
tional process. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Compulsory  Schooling 
Common  Pleas  Judge  Otis  Hess.  In  a  con- 
lerence  called  on  ways  to  curb  the  rise  in 
crime  In  Cincinnati,  said  that  the  compulsory 
age  for  schooling  should  be  raised  to  16  and 
a  training  program  developed  to  prepare 
would-be  dropouts  for  gainful  employment. 
Insisting  on  every  child  learning  to  be  a 
productive  citizen  lits  acceptable  standards 
and  would  make  citizens  who  are  themselves 
productive  feel  better,  but  here  are  reasons 
to  question  whether  such  a  course  Is  work- 
able or  desirable. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  you  can  lead  a 
horse  to  water  but  you  can  t  make  him  drink. 
This  applies  to  education.  Leading  a  child 
to  school  doesn't  mean  that  learning  caJi  be 
forced  into  him. 

There  must  be  some  who  become  dropouts 
.tt  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  because 
they  cannot  or  will  not  learn.  This  being  so. 
school  to  them  is  boring  and  humiliating,  an 
experience  which  makes  them  rebellious  and 
troublesome 

Forcing  such  male  troublemakers  to  remain 
:n  school  may  simply  be  making  it  more 
dangerous  and  more  difficult  for  those  who 
are  willing  to  learn  and  be  making  teaching 
less  attractive  as  a  career.  What  is  It  doing 
to  a  no-pound  female  teacher  to  insist  that 
she  force  learning  upon  a  200-pound  boy 
who  is  hostile  and  rebellious? 

This  makes  of  school  on  the  one  hand 
a  place  of  terror  for  some  children  and  some 
teachers,  and  a  place  of  forced  confinement 
lor  ether  children. 

But.  you  ask.  isn't  It  wrong  to  turn  loose 
on  the  streets  untrained  dropouts  who  will 
turn  to  crime  or  go  on  welfare'' 

Of  course  it  is.  but  isn't  it  also  wrong  to 
allow  such  troublemakers  to  disrupt  our 
educational  system? 

Edward  C.  Banfield.  urban  government 
professor  at  Harvard  university,  offers  an- 
other approach  to  the  same  end  result  which 
Judge  Hess  was  advocating— keeping  young- 
sters off  the  streets  and  teaching  them  to 
work. 

Professor  Banfiela's  prescription  is  this: 
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"Begin  compulsory  schooling  at  the  earliest 
possible  age  but  lower  the  normal  school- 
leaving  age  to  14.  Give  children  who  leave 
school  at  the  age  of  14  the  choice  between 
taking  a  Job  and  being  drafted  into  a 
military   or   civilian  conservation   corps. 


ADDRESS  BY  AMBASSADOR  SOL  M. 

LINOWITZ 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF     MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  15.  the  U.S.  representa- 
tive to  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  Honorable  Sol  M.  Linowitz 
addressed  a  joint  convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Legislature. 

I  believe  Ambassador  Linowitz's  re- 
marks concerning  the  nature  and  future 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  vital 
importance  which  continued  progress  in 
Latin  America  has  for  our  own  future 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House. 

The  Ambassador's  address  follows: 
Address  by  Ambassador  Sol  M.  Linowitz. 
US.  Representative.  Organization  of 
.■\MEHiCAN  States.  Before  a  Joint  Conven- 
tion or  THE  MASSACHt" setts  State  Legis- 
lature, State  House.  Boston,  Mass  .  May 
15.  1968 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  be  here  today,  and 
to  pay  my  respect  to  a  great  State  which  has 
done  so  much  to  make  all  Americans  proud. 
Your  prime  concern  is.  of  course,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
But  I  know  you  also  have  .i  concern  that  ex- 
tends far  beyond  the  borders  of  yovir  State. 
one  that  encompasses  the  stale  of  our  nation 
and  the  state  of  our  world. 

For  you  recognize  that  the  future  of  all  of 
us  is  inextricably  involved  with  the  wider 
community  of  mankind:  and  that  you  can- 
not, with  wisdom  .ind  circumspection,  plan 
for  the  future  of  this  State  without  taking 
into  account  the  fundamentsl  question  of 
whether  the  nation  is  to  live  in  a  world  at 
w.ir  or  at  peace. 

So  I  am  grateftil  for  your  invitation,  and 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  report 
about  United  States  policy  in  Latin  America. 
I  do  so  at  a  time  when  the  foreign  affairs 
-spotlight  is  focused  not  on  this  hemisphere. 
but  on  events  in  Southeast  .\sia  and.  of 
course,  the  talks  relating  to  them  that  are 
now  underway  in  Paris.  But  it  is  my  deep 
conviction  that  our  stake  in  Latin  America 
Is  vital  to  our  future,  and  that  what  happens 
there  is  directly  related  to  the  overriding 
challenge  of  our  day — the  attainment  of  a 
lasting  peace  with  justice  everywhere. 

Today  Latin  America  literally  stands  at 
the  crossroads.  Either  it  will  yield  its  poverty 
and  underdevelopment  to  the  constructive 
forces  of  peaceful  revolution  and  change  or 
they  will  igiute  the  violent  revolution  and 
chaos  that  are  their  inevitable  successors. 
This  is  the  great  truism  of  our  hemisphere — 
a  hemisphere  in  which  more  people  go  to 
bed  hungry  every  night  than  those  properly 
nourished:  in  which  more  people  rise  to 
meet  a  hopeless  dawn  than  those  with  op- 
portunity, no  matter  how  small. 

There  was  a  period  not  too  long  ago  when 
Latin  American  policy  was  a  makeshift  affair, 
when  our  chief  foreign  policy  interests 
focused  on  virtually  every  area  of  the  world 
except  the  one  closest  to  us  geographically, 
historically  and  traditionally.  Today,  in  fac- 
ing up  to  harsh  reality,  our  policy  is  no 
longer  a  stop-gap  action,  a  hurried  response 
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to  an  explosive  situation,  but  a  policy  that 
has  taken  its  place  among  this  nation's  most 
vital  commitments.  For  we  know  that  by 
helping  Latin  America  to  modernize  and  be- 
come economically  stable  and  viable,  we  help 
ourselves  and  the  entire  cause  of  freedom 
and  democracy.  Latin  America  is  our  testing 
ground  not  for  tomorrow  but  today,  and  it 
is  my  conviction  that  we  are  now  in  the  right 
place,  at  the  right  time,  and  with  the  right 
program. 

But  precisely  what  Is  our  policy  in  Latin 
America?  I  can  think  of  no  better  answer  to 
that  question  than  to  read  to  you  the  Charter 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States.  Its 
goals,  its  hopes  for  the  present,  its  aspira- 
tions for  the  future  express  fully  all  we  strive 
for  today  m  the  Americas — .i  liemisphere  .n 
which  all  people  respect  their  neighbors  and 
share  in  the  blessing  of  plenty  that  is  the 
heritage  of  the  New  World. 

Obviously  the  OAS  will  not.  in  and  of 
itself,  guarantee  such  a  future  for  the  hem- 
isphere But  it  does  point  the  way.  .And  be- 
cause it  does,  the  United  States'  comm.iment 
to  It  is  deep  and  irrevocable.  It  is  a  commit- 
ment consistent  with  our  over-all  interna- 
tional aim.  one  that  bespeaks  our  belief  in 
peaceful  cooperation  and  change  among  all 
men  and  nations,  no  matter  what  their 
hemisphere 

The  OAS  is  the  instrument  of  th.s  inter- 
national aim  in  the  Western  Hemisphere: 
and  as  such,  our  membership  in  it  well  serves 
our  national  interest  regionally  even  as  our 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  serves 
our  national   interest  universally. 

In  a  few  days — on  May  18th — a  distin- 
guished international  statesman  and  civil 
servant.  Dr.  Galo  Plaza  Lasso,  a  former 
President  of  Ecuador,  will  be  sworn  In  as  the 
new  Secretary  General  of  the  OAS.  He  brings 
to  one  of  the  most  important  posts  in  all  in- 
ternational oganizatlon  a  staunchly  inde- 
pendent spirit  and  belief  in  the  fi'ture  of  the 
Americas. 

He  takes  office  at  a  time  when  the  OAS 
stands  on  the  threshold  of  its  greatest  op- 
portunity to  serve  the  Americas  For  only  re- 
cently the  President,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  signed  the  United  States  ratification 
of  several  amendments  that  streamline  and 
strengthen  the  OAS  Charter,  thereby  giving 
the  OAS  great  new  impetus  for  the  t^sks  and 
challenges  ahead. 

The  work  of  the  OAS  does  not  stop  with 
the  defense  of  the  Americas  and  the  efforts 
to  strengthen  the  peace.  It  is  work  that  also 
advances  the  economic  and  social  well-being 
of  its  members — work  that  runs  the  gamut 
from  industrial  planning  to  i arming,  from 
education  to  public  health,  from  child  wel- 
fare to  Indian  affairs,  from  culture  to  human 
rights,  from  science  and  technology  to  Juris- 
prudence. 

Twenty-two  members  of  the  OAS  are  today 
cooperating  to  build  a  better  hemisphere.  One 
country  is  not.  We  cannot  ignore  that  one 
country;  its  threat  is  too  real  But  neither 
CEin  we  permit  it  to  divert  us  from  the  basic 
Job  at  hand — the  work  of  peace  and  social 
justice  that  will  be  remembered  long  after 
Castro  has  been  forgotten. 

Even  Castro  must  realize  by  now  that  ex- 
tremism is  not  the  way  of  the  future  for  the 
rest  of  the  hemisphere.  So  it  would  be  a 
grave  mistake  for  us  to  focus  on  the  Cuban 
problem  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  in  La- 
tin America — or  to  equate  the  main  challenge 
of  Latin  America  with  that  of  stopping  Cas- 
tro. Our  main  Job  in  Latin  America  is  to  stop 
poverty,  to  stop  inequality,  to  stop  hunger,  to 
stop  disease,  to  stop  illiteracy — to  stop  all 
conditions  that  create  a  climate  of  despair  in 
which  a  Castro  or  a  Batista  can  flourish. 

Our  main  Job  in  Latin  .America — indeed, 
our  policy  in  Latin  America — is  a  constructive 
one,  a  Job  of  building,  a  Job  of  hope,  one  that 
does  not  believe  in  the  force  of  arms  but  in 
the  force  of  mutual  cooperation.  The  Alliance 
for   Progress  gives   voice  and  form   to   that 
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policy.  It  is  not  aimed  against  any  people  or 
regime,  but  it  reaches  out  to  all  the  people 
of  the  Americas.  It  seeks  not  to  dominate,  bm 
to  share;  and  the  willingness  to  share  is  its 
only  qualification. 

And  we  hope  the  Cuban  people  will  some- 
day share  in  it  too.  The  progress  of  the 
hemisphere  is  a  vast  program  in  v.-hich  every 
nation  has  its  own  part  to  play,  the  Cubim 
nation  along  with  all  the  others.  For  it  i< 
progress  that  will  meet  the  Just  yearnings  ...i 
the  great  mass  of  people  In  Latin  .•\nier;ci 
It  is  in  these  yearnings  for  economic  .'lul 
social  Justice  that  the  .Alliance  fJr  Progres.. 
has  its  roots:  and  in  the  final  analysis  unr 
policy  in  Latin  America  will  be  judged  !.■. 
how  closely  and  successfully  we  identify  our- 
selves with  them.  These  are  the  ye.irniiiB;s 
of  democracy — of  a  people  yearning  to  li^-e  in 
freedom  and  in  dignity— yearnings  so  v.en 
understood  by  President  Kennedy  when  lie 
launched  the  .Alliance  lor  Progress  in  1961 
as  a  ix)ld  new  effort  to  confront  history  wi'h 
reaffirmations   and    not  desp.'iirs. 

As  both  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson  have  made  clear,  we  do  not  waiit 
Latin  America  to  become  a  carbon  copy  uf 
the  United  States.  The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  a  distinct  parallel  to  .some 
of  the  problems  facing  both  of  us — problems 
we  can  see  clearly  enough  here  in  .^.menci 
merely  by  looking  .a  our  cities.  The  problems 
faced  by  Boston  New  York.  Chicago,  and 
Los  .Angeles  differ  perhaps  in  degree  only 
from  thCKse  confronting  the  l.irge  cities  of 
Latin  America  in  housing,  public  services, 
educational  facilities — to  mention  a  few  di 
tiie  more  obvious  ."^nd  many  of  our  associated 
crises  depend  for  tlieir  solutions  upon  what 
we  can  learn  from  each  other. 

The  United  States,  for  example,  has 
reached  a  high  level  of  industrialization,  and 
there  is  much  we  have  learned  over  the 
years  in  this  area  that  will  be  of  value  to  the 
countries  of  Latin  .America  in  their  elTort  'o 
build  a  firm  and  diversified  industrial  base. 
At  the  same  time,  we  in  the  United  .States 
can  learn  much  about  race  relations  from 
our  neight>ors  in  Latin  America.  What  I  am 
saying,  in  short,  is  that  the  welfare  of  this 
continent  Is  a  continental  problem  in  which 
we  all  have  equal  responsibilities  and  none 
a  claim  to  superiority. 

But  the  cry  of  John  Donne.  "Send  not  to 
ask  for  whom  the  bell  tolls."  echoes  even 
deeper  into  our  consciousness  when  we  see 
in  our  own  cities  those  desperate  citizens 
who  have  bypassed  the  democratic  process 
as  they  seek  other  avenues  to  bring  their 
plight  to  public  attention  and  action. 

The  great  lesson  for  us  all  is  that  time  1.'= 
not  on  our  side — that  desperate  acts  demand 
a  firm  response  in  upholding  the  law,  but 
they  demand  equally  firm  measures  to  cor- 
rect the  causitive  ills.  For  if  we  want  to  see 
democracy  fulfill  its  destiny,  then  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  conditions 
are  created   that  will   allow   it  to   flower. 

Viewed  in  this  framework,  the  struggle  (.1 
our  neighbors  in  Latin  America  to  brint; 
about  social  justice  and  create  viable  demo- 
cratic regimes  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  is  readily  understandable.  Even  as  all 
too  many  of  our  citizens  live  outside  the 
mainstream  of  our  society,  masses  of  Latin 
American  people  are  really  not  part  of  their 
nations'  lives,  and.  therefore,  they  play  no 
part  In  the  democratic  process. 

In  assessing  the  progress  made  by  the 
Alliance,  we  must,  therefore,  understand  that 
the  average  citizen — the  man  who  will  ulti- 
mately decide  the  future  of  the  Alliance  and 
of  the  continent — will  not  become  an  ardent 
supporter  of  democracy  because  of  any  sta- 
tistics of  monthly  car  loadings  or  rising  fig- 
ures on  a  graph.  What  he  wants  to  see  is 
improvement  in  his  life  and  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  great  question,  of  course,  is  whether 
he  is  seeing  this  improvement. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  Latin  America  is 
not  yet  reaching  the  Alliance  goal  of  a  2.5 
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percent  increase  in  per  capita  gross  national 
product  each  vear.  The  available  data  indi- 
cates the  figure  was  18  percent  for  last  year. 
The  real  point,  however,  is  that  gross  na- 
tional product  statistics  m  themselves  are  a 
poor  measure  of  development   Figures  in  this 
irea  are  mere  abstractions  which  do  not  re- 
flect whether  the  mass  of  people  is  better  or 
worse  off  than  before    In  the  United  States, 
[or   example,   our   per   capita   gross   national 
Mtoduct    increase   last    year   was    1.3   percent. 
'   What  !.«  the  measure  of  such  improvement 
ill  Latin  America?  To  me  it  is  the  extent  to 
uhich   Latin   American    nations   are   helping 
t'lemselves  in  creating  a  viable  climate  for 
development.     Take     government     revenues. 
s:nce  the  start  of  the  Alliance,  nearly  every 
c,",vernment  of  Latin  America  has  reformed 
;,nd  strengthened  its  tax  structure.  With  only 
•■'iree  exceptions,  government  income  Is  sub- 
f'taiitiallv    above    pre-Punta    del    Este    levels. 
In  some  cases,  the  increases  are  above  the 
increases  in  gross  national  product. 

Furthermore,  investments  in  social  serv- 
ices the  human  sector,  of  course,  do  not 
produce  the  spectacular  results  inlraslruc- 
lure  investments  do.  Nor  are  they  reflected 
ill  present  gross  national  product  growth  fig- 
ures. But  they  are  the  surest  guarantee  of 
continued  development  in  the  years  to  come. 
And  thev  do  reinforce  the  deeply  significant 
iact  that  the  development  of  Latin  America 
is  greater  than  its  growth. 

There  is  another  measure  I  should  men- 
ilon— the  participation  by  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  themselves.  In  the  past  seven 
vears  the  gross  investment  m  Alliance  pro- 
grams has  totalled  $115  billion.  Of  this 
.iniount.  88  percent  has  been  invested  by  the 
Latin  Americans,  while  the  United  States' 
share  has  come  to  6.7  percent— with  the  rest 
coming  from  other  sources. 

The  self-help  feature  of  the  Alliance  is 
stronger  than  any  program  of  assistance  any- 
where in  the  world;  and  it  is  designed  to 
l.ring  about  sweeping  changes  in  the  basic 
institutions  of  Latin  society. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Alliance  has 
a  long  way  to  go  before  it  accomplishes  its 
goals.  Potential  for  violent  revolution  still 
exists  in  the  sordid  slums  in  Latin  America, 
in  The  backward  villages  where  the  heritage 
of  centuries  of  neglect  remains  greater  than 
the  effort  to  overcome  it.  It  is  this  effort  that 
the  Alliance  must  now  inspire  with  increasing 
urgencv. 

It  is  an  effort  that  demands  searching 
social  and  economic  changes — changes  that 
may  create  temporary  dislocations.  We  must 
learn  not  only  to  live  with  this  kind  of 
change— peaceful  change — taut  to  encourage 
it  to  us  fullest  expression.  Only  as  its  tempo 
increases  will  the  potential  for  violence 
decrease. 

The  luture  of  the  Alliance  will  depend  not 
on  the  politicians  or  government  officials 
from  North  or  South  America.  It  will  depend 
on  the  little  man.  particularly  the  young  man 
and  the  voung  woman.  Three-fifths  of  the 
people  of  Latm  America  are  under  24  years  of 
;-,ge.  and  their  numbers  keep  growing.  They 
are  intensely  proud  of  their  countries  and 
they  do  not  "need  to  be  told  how  important  it 
is  for  them  to  build  democratic  societies  that 
insure  their  people  the  greatest  degrew  of 
freedom,  individual  dignity  and  opportunity. 
They  are  determined  to  do  so — with  or  with- 
out "us— for  these  are  the  people  who  are 
.searching  to  express  themselves  in  a  revolu- 
tion for  social  Justice.  The  Alliance  must  take 
root  in  their  hearts  and  m  their  minds.  It 
must  become  their  personal  revolution.  It 
must  become  the  Alliance  of  the  People. 
Then,  and  onlv  then,  will  it  succeed.  We  owe 
it  to  the  future  to  help  them  achieve  this 
goal. 

All  In  all.  I  believe  that  the  progress  made 
this  past  year  by  the  Republics  of  the  .Amer- 
ican Hemisphere  since  President  Johnson's 
meeting  with  the  other  American  Presidents 


at  Punta  del  Este  bodes  well  for  the  future 
We  know  more  about  each  other  and  vinder- 
stand  each  other's  Inter-contlnental  prob- 
lems far  better  than  we  ever  did  before — a 
knowledge  and  an  undersUindlng  we  gained 
by  working  together  to  advance  the  Alliance 
aiid  to  find  common  solutions  to  our  common 
problems. 

The  Western  Hemisphere  Is  now  in  the 
midst  of  an  exciting  and  far-reaching  ex- 
periment in  the  effective  application  of  mul- 
tilateral diplomacy.  A  Common  Market  .  . 
road  and  harbor  and  telecommunications 
projects  regional  programs  in  education, 

science  and  technology  .     .  a  Latin  American 
educational  television  network  new  ap- 

jjroaches  10  old  population  problems     ..  pi- 
oneering agricultural  programs     .  .  all  these 
and  more  are  now  the  manifestation  of  mul- 
tilateralism  in   hemisphere  affairs — a   devel- 
opment   that    IS   certainly    one   of   the   most 
promising  in  the  whole  area  of  International- 
ism since  the  establishment  of  the  United 
Nations    It  can  chart  the  way  to  the  future. 
The  Charter  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
states   that   it   is   established      on   the   basic 
principle  that  free  men  working  through  the 
institution  of  representative  democracy  can 
i)est  satisfy  man's  aspirations"  It  Is  not  go- 
ing too  far  to  say  that  the  future  of  the  Al- 
liance will,  to  a  large  extent,  therefore,  de- 
pend on  the  capacity  of  progre.ssive  demo- 
cratic governments  and  their  leaders  to  rea- 
lize the   full   potential  of  this  development 
in  multilateral  cooperation. 

The  road  ahead  remains  difficult  How  suc- 
cessfully we  negotiate  it  will  depend  en- 
tlrelv  upon  the  ability  of  all  the  Americans — 
North  and  South — to  overlook  the  petty 
grievances  and  keep  our  eyes  focused  on  the 
goal  that  must  be  our  mutual  hope — a  hem- 
isphere in  which  economic  and  political  free- 
dom is  not  a  promise  of  the  future  but  a 
realltv  of  the  present. 

President  Kennedy  was  reported  as  having 
said  that  the  struggle  for  democracy  and 
freedom  "is  going  to  be  won  or  lost  richt  here 
m  Latin  America." 

What  he  meant,  I  think.  Is  that  If  we  can- 
not, through  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  win 
the  battle  for  men's  hearts  and  minds  in  the 
countries  of  this  hemisphere  where  \\'e  share 
common  ties  of  hlstorv.  geography  and  tra- 
dition, then  it  is  unlikely  that  democracy  can 
fare  better  m  other  parts  of  the  world. 

But  all  Indications  are  that  we  can  win.  and 
that  we  win  win.  If  we  reject  the  recipes  of- 
fered bv  the  cynics  and  do-nothings— and  the 
know-nothings— if  our  actions  are  guided  by 
our  faith  in  democracy  and  in  the  power  of 
international  cooperation — then  I  am  confi- 
dent that  we  can  move  forward  toward  a 
brighter  tomorrow  in  a  hemisphere  and  in  a 
world  free  from  v.-ar  and  free  from  want. 


for  vandalism,  looting  and  other  disorder. 
Only  rarely  is  it  the  result  of  over-zealous 
emotion  In  legitimate  protest. 

The  persons  who  loot  stores  are  thieves, 
who  would  take  any  opportunity  to  steal  If 
It  were  not  for  the  likelihood  of  being  pun- 
ished. (Thev  do  not  loot  to  protest  injustice: 
they  loot  to  obtain  merchandise  illegally  I 

Many  of  the  instances  of  vandalism  are 
done  by  people  who  get  a  perverted  Joy  out 
of  destroying  things.  It  Is  rarely  done  to  pro- 
test injustice:  it  Is  done  for  the  sheer  Joy  of 
tearing  up  something. 

In  other  words,  most  of  the  damage  and 
disorder  Is  not  racial,  not  political,  not  so- 
cial protest— It  Is  simply  an  outpouring  of 
criminality  It  cannot  be  wholly  blamed  on 
the  Negro  race,  and  no  blanket  indictment 
should  be  made  or  accepted. 

We  should  view  vandals  and  rioters  for 
what  they  are— criminals.  They  are  merely 
jackals  of  society  who  infest  the  movement 
by  both  races  to  purge  injustice  from  our 
land.  We  should  not  let  them  halt  the  slow 
but  steady  progress  which  has  been  made  by 
such  arduous  effort 


TIME  TO  THINK 


HON.  L  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 
Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent edition  of  the  Wynne  Procress. 
Wynne.  Ark.,  carried  a  most  perceptive 
and  provocative  editorial.  'Time  to 
Think." 

The  philosophy  enunciated  by  this  fine 
newspaper  is  valid  and  sound.  The  edi- 
torial follows : 

Time  To  Think 
If  one  win  take  the  time  to  examine  news 
reports    of    riots    and    disorders,    it    becomes 
apparent  that  much  of  the  violence  is  com- 
mitted bv  persons  who  will  seize  any  excuse 


A  FEDERAL  MARITIME  POLICY 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICIJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 
Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  in- 
sert into  the  Record  the  text  of  a  state- 
ment I  -submitted  today  to  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee in  connection  with  its  hearinps  on 
the  bill  H.R.  13940  and  the  current  dis- 
cussion regarding  a  Federal  maritime 
policy.  The  foUowins  is  my  statement: 

STATEMENT    BV    CONGRESSMAN    WILLIAM    L.    ST. 

ONGE.  OF  Connecticut,  Before  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee, May  27,  1968 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  appalled  by  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposals  for  a  new  Federal 
Maritime  policy  as  stated  on  May  20  before 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  by  Mr  Alan 
S  Boyd  the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  I 
believe  that  if  the  suggested  programs  were 
carried  out  they  would  not  only  seriously 
harm  the  national  economy,  but  would  for  all 
practical  purposes  eliminate  the  United 
States  Merchant  .Marine  as  a  viable  entity, 
and  reduce  whatever  was  left  of  it  to  a  mere 
auxlliarv  of  the  military  services. 

While  the  Secretary  talks  in  terms  cen- 
eral  goals  such  as  "a  new  maritime  program 
and  expanded  research",  alms  which  we  all 
share,  his  methods  are  calculated  to  demote 
our  indigenous  ocean  cargo-carrying  industry 
to  a  skeleton.  In  addition.  Mr  Boyd  appears 
to  have  far  too  little  faith  in  the  ability  of 
our  technological  ingenuity  and  native  com- 
petitive skills  to  create  a  maritime  enter- 
prise capable  of  rivaling  any  In  the  world. 

The  plan  in  the  form  as  envisaged  by  Mr. 
Bovd  which  includes  the  reduction  or  elim- 
ination of  subsidies  and  permits  ship  opera- 
tors to  purchase  vessels  abroad,  would  not 
help  but  cripple  an  industry  which  generates 
$1  5  billion  of  Gross  National  Product,  and  dl- 
rectlv  and  indirectlv  employs  some  200.000 
persons  It  is  well  to  note  that  significant 
contributions  to  the  economy  also  stem  from 
tax  pavments.  both  Federal  and  State,  by 
the  merchant  marine  industry  For  1961.  the 
total  direct  taxes  paid  amounted  to  >63  6 
million  going  to  the  Federal  Government. 
The  subsidized  shipping  companies  report- 
edly pay  about  26  percent  of  earnings  as 
taxes. 
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The  latest  figures  (1962i  Indicate  the  Im- 
portance of  our  merchant  marine  which 
earned  $924  million  in  balance-of-pa>Tnents 
income  The  300  vessels  of  the  subsidized 
fleet — about  one-third  of  the  total — con- 
tributed $526  million  to  the  payments  ac- 
covint  In  that  year  This  support  would  be 
considerably  greater  if  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  US  foreign  trade  were  carried  in 
U  S.  flag  vessels.  A  survey  of  worldwide  opera- 
tions of  the  flag  lines  showed  that  when 
US  cargo  is  routed  to  foreign-flag  vessels, 
about  73  cents  of  every  freight  dollar  goes 
outside  the  Unit^  States,  and  when  routed 
to  TT.S.  flags  about  77  cents  of  every  freight 
dollar  is  retained  m  the  US.  economy. 

I  am  opp)06ed  to  suggestions  that  the 
Maritime  Administration  be  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation  The  legis- 
lative intent  of  C-/ngress  ;n  passing  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  was  lo  create  an 
American-built.  American-owned,  and  Ameri- 
can-manned merchant  fleet  adequate  to 
transport  a  major  percentage  of  our  foreign 
trade  and  to  be  readily  available  for  military 
needs  m  time  of  war  To  administer  this 
program.  Congress  established  an  inde- 
pendent and  autonomous  US  Maritime  Com- 
mission, During  lis  existence  the  Commis- 
sion macle"very  significant  achievements,  and 
the  vessel-buiit  under  its  authority  still  pro- 
vide the  baclcbone  of  the  U  S  Flag  fleet. 

Without  independent  authority  the  Mari- 
time Administration  has  been  forced  to  com- 
pete with  the  other  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  National 
policy  needs  have  had  to  be  sublimated  to 
budgetary  considerations  in  determining 
maritime  policies  The  result  has  been  a 
continuous  decline  in  the  .<;tate  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  to  a  point  where  today  our 
economy,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  also 
our  national  security,  are  adversely  affected. 

I  was  extremely  disappointed  that  Secre- 
tary Boyd  specifically  avoided  any  reference 
to  a  nuclear  shipbuilding  program,  for  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  an  area  :n  which  the  United 
States  has  a  clear  technological  lead  and 
holds  the  key  to  the  creation  of  an  eco- 
nomically competitive  merchant  marine. 
Private  industry  with  minimum  federal  as- 
sistance has  a  present  ability  to  construct  a 
nuclear  transport  system  which  would  at- 
tract commerce  and  place  the  United  States 
in  Its  rightful  position  as  a  leading  maritime 
power. 

In  recognition  of  the  great  potential  of 
nuclear  cargo  vessels.  I  introduced  late  last 
year  a  bill  authorizing  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator to  undertake  studies  culminating 
in  contract  plans  and  specifications  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  of  an  integrated 
total  marine  transport  system.  This  inte- 
grated transportation  plan  would  be  built 
around  high-sp>eed  nuclear-powered  cargo 
vessels  designed  exclusively  to  carry  con- 
tainers. Such  a  system  would  require  the 
development  of  land  facilities  for  the 
gathering  of  conutiners  and  cargo  to  put  into 
them,  special  machinery  to  lead  the  contain- 
ers onto  ships,  and  related  equipment.  It 
represents  a  whole  new  approach  to  the 
preparation  and  shipping  oi  goods  on  the 
high  seas,  and  it  is  one  of  the  purposes  of 
my  bill  to  study  in  depth  the  most  efficient 
way  this  may  be  done. 

When  publicized  and  adopted,  this  sys- 
tem could  generate  cargo  from  manufactur- 
ers who  are  not  presently  engaged  m  export 
for  various  reasons  and  lure  much  of  the 
cargo  that  is  costly  or  urgently  needed  away 
from  the  slower  foreign  carriers.  The  systern 
will  demand  the  opening-up  and  exploita- 
tion of  added  opportunities  for  motor  car- 
riers, railroads,  and  the  barges  operating  on 
the  inland  waterways  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Its  trading  partners, 

FYom  a  theoretical  and  factual  evidence, 
end-to-end  integration  of  all  elements  of  a 
marine  transport  system  would  seem  to  pro- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

vide  the  maximum  profit  environment  When 
marine  shipping  is  integrated  Into  an  over- 
all freight  system  and  offers  a  high  speed, 
premium  service  to  complement  other  modes 
of  transportation,  it  will  be  able  lo  compete 
with  foreign  shippers  for  its  own  share  of 
expanding  world  trade 

I  believe  that  the  systems  analytical  ap- 
proach combined  with  the  application  of 
nuclear-powered  vessels,  contalnert&ation. 
specially-designed  cargo  consolidation  and 
port  facilities,  and  the  other  advanced  de- 
velopments of  our  technology  ofler  a  unique 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  merchant  navies 
of  the  world  Hopefully,  once  in  operation, 
such  a  system  will  prove  efficient  and  pro- 
ductive to  the  point  where  it  will  be  able 
to  pay  back  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  the  initial 
planning    and    construction    costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  these  times  when  the 
war  in  Vietnam  has  demonstrated  so 
graphically  the  folly  of  allowing  our  mer- 
chant marine  to  deteriorate,  and  when  the 
Soviet  Union  is  embarking  on  an  enormously 
expanded  merchant  shipbuilding  program, 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  penny-wise  and 
pound  foolish  We  must  marshal  all  of  our 
vast  managerial  and  scientific  skills  under  a 
farslghted  maritime  program  designed  to 
best  serve  the  public  Interest,  both  by  main- 
taining our  military  strength  and  the  sound 
economic  health  of  the  nation.  I  therefore 
strongly  support  H.R.  13940.  urge  considera- 
tion of  my  integrated  nuclear  transport  sys- 
tem bill,  and  reject  the  Administration  pro- 
posal as  unworkable  and  unacceptable. 


May  29,  lOfls 


May  29,  1968 


DO  WE  HAVE  AN  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL? 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


"F    TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr,  Speaker, 
for  the  past  several  weeks  I  have  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  various 
articles  relative  to  the  actions  and  policies 
of  our  Attorney  General  asking  the  ques- 
tion whether  we  actually  do  have  an 
Attorney  General.  Apparently  the  same 
question  has  bothered  other  people  in  the 
Washington,  B.C..  area  as  evidenced  by 
the  following  letter  from  a  Mrs.  Pearl  W. 
Norman,  addressed  to  me  and  enclosing 
a  copy  of  a  lettei-  written  to  the  Attorney 
General  by  Mr.  Burton  M.  Langhenrj', 
president  of  the  Oldest  Inhabitants  Asso- 
ciation which  I  commend  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  as  follows: 

Washington,  DC. 

May  25.  1968. 

Dear  Congressman  Teague:  The  enclosed 
letter  to  the  Attorney  General  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Mr.  B.  M.  Laugiienry  is  an 
excellent  letter.  I  have  known  Mr.  Laughenry 
for  the  past  15  yrs.  He  is  vice  Pres  and  Public 
Relations  for  the  Acacia  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Louisiana  .Ave,  and  a  dedicated  patriotic 
American  citizen.  It  should  be  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  so  all  the  Congressmen 
and  Senators  could  read  it. 

We  are  certainly  in  a  critical  crisis  and 
most  any  thing  could  happen  in  our  Capital 
City.  I've  been  here  30  \ts.  the  16th  of  Feb, 
and  am  fearful  to  even  walk  on  the  street 
in  daytime. 

Thanking  you,  I  am. 
Respectively, 

Pearl  W.  Norman. 


May  13.  1968 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Wa.xhington.  DC 

Dear  Mr  Clark  This  letter,  written  on 
behalf  of  the  membership  of  the  Association 
of  the  Oldest  Inhabitants  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  at  their  direction,  expresses 
our  organization's  concern  about  the  in- 
effective leadership  which  you  gave  during 
what  has  been  aptly  described  as  the  sacking 
of  Washington.  DC  following  the  regrettable 
murder  of  Doctor  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr 

When  riots  occur  and  there  Is  a  general 
breakdown  of  law  and  order,  most  people 
would  agree,  we  believe,  that  the  restoration 
of  normal  conditions  as  rapidly  as  possible 
is.  and  should  be.  of  paramount  importance 
Seemingly,  you  feel  otherwise  We  say  this 
because  of  the  time  which  was  allowed  to 
elapse  between  the  beginning  of  the  rioting 
and  the  calling  in  of  the  military.  We  say 
this  also  because  of  your  public  statement 
that  it  Is  better  to  suffer  the  loss  of  prop- 
erly running  into  millions  of  dollars  than 
to  take  the  life  of  a  looter  or  arsonist.  May 
we  respectfully  ask  you  Mr.  Clark  if  you 
would  have  taken  the  same  position  had  the 
mobs  tried  to  burn  and  loot  the  White  House? 

The  ■■restraint"  which  you  imposed  on 
both  the  law  enforcement  officers  and  the 
military  in  their  efforts  to  restore  order, 
in  our  opinion,  encouraged  additional  loot- 
ing and  arson.  We  also  believe,  although  ad- 
mittedly we  have  no  way  of  proving  it.  that 
your  life-before-property  doctrine  had  the 
effect  of  an  open  invitation  to  looting  and 
burning  and  encouraged  the  riots  which  fol- 
lowed in  Baltimore.  Maryland  and  other 
cities  across  the  land.  Here  in  Washington, 
when  the  law  breakers  were  allowed  to  pur- 
sue their  acts  practically  without  hindrance 
they  became  bold  enough  to  transfer  their 
activities  from  the  so-called  ghetto  areas  to 
downtown  Washington,  ThH  might  never 
have  happened,  if  instead  of  adopting  a  po- 
sition of  weakness  and  of  permissiveness,  you 
had  moved  to  uphold  the  law  by  whatever 
means  were  necessary  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Publicly  you  have  stated  your  belief  that 
the  police  did  a  good  Job  and  we  agree  that 
they  did  considering  that  their  hands  were 
tied  and  that  they  were  hopelessly  outnum- 
bered. We  can't  help  but  wonder,  however, 
what  might  have  happened  if  the  first  looter 
or  first  arsonist  had  been  stopped — by  force 
if  necessary — and  the  word  had  gotten 
around  that  both  the  police  and  the  military 
had  orders  to  shoot,  if  necessary,  to  main- 
tain law  and  order.  It's  possible  that  some 
might  have  died  that  got  oft  scot  free  but 
isn't  it  equally  possible  that  the  overall 
number  of  deaths  across  the  land  might  well 
have  been  even  less  than  they  were,'  Cer- 
tainly, in  those  cities  where  civic  leaders 
publicly  staled  that  they  had  elven  orders  to 
"Shoot  to  kill"  if  necessary,  the  situation 
never  got  out  of  hand  as  it  did  In  Washing- 
ton. Jersey  City  and  Miami  are  two  good 
examples  of  how  a  policy  of  firmness  brought 
about  good  results.  In  the  good  old  days — 
which  we  well  remember  since  our  members 
must  be  at  least  fifty  years  of  age  and  some 
are  over  90  years  of  age — looters  and  arson- 
ists were  "shot  on  sight"  in  times  of  emer- 
gencies. But  then.  Mr.  Clark,  perhaps  this 
was  not  an  emergency  in  your  eyes. 

A  person  who  '■gets  away"  with  somethlni; 
is  more  likely  than  not  to  try  to  do  so  again 
and  because  of  this  we  feel  that  there  will 
be  further  looting  and  burning  whenever  an 
"excuse"  for  the  same  can  be  manufactured. 

You  were  placed  in  office  to  enforce  the 
law  not  to  circumvent  it.  When  conditions 
of  lawlessness  require  that  stern  mertsures 
be  taken  to  correct  them,  we  believe  it  is  your 
duty  to  take  whatever  steps  are  required  to 
make  the  area  safe  for  the  law-abiding  citi- 
zen, and  for  the  protection  of  his  property. 


nr  is  social  work  more  important  to  you 
than  law  enforcement  work?  If  so,  then,  in 
our  opinion,  vou  should  seek  some  position 
other  than  the  one  you  presently  occupy, 

we    want    adequate     protection,    not     re- 
straint  We  want  to  sleep  well  at  night  with- 
out fear  of  uncontrolled  rioting.  We  want  to 
be  assured  that  you  are  willing  to  take  the 
^ame  precautions  lo  protect  our  homes  and 
businesses   that  we   are  confident   you  took 
when  the  rioting  broke  out  in  the  near  vicln- 
itv  of  the  While  House.  Or  can  you  say  to 
us    as  vou  were  reported  to  have  said  about 
The    propertv    damage    which    the    Nations 
Cioital  suffered,  that  you  would  rather  have 
.een    Mr     Johnson's    residence    burned    and 
looted  than  have  one  looter  or  arsonist  lose 
his  life''  If  this  is  vour  position,  we  want  you 
to  know  that  our  Association  feels  that  the 
-security    of    the    Nation's    Capital    is    in    the 
hands  of  the  wrong  Attorney  General. 
Sincerely. 
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President 


WE  MUST  MEET  THE  POOR  PEOPLE'S 
CAMPAIGN  WITH  COURTESY  AND 
DIGNITY 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 
Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
are  all  aware  there  are  more  than  2.000 
people  living  in  West  Potomac  Park  in 
Resurrection  City,  Today  they  are  liv- 
ing—as  they  have  for  the  past  several 
days— in  deep  inud  and  continuous  cold 

'^I  believe  that  we  here  in  the  Congress 
at  least  receive  them  with  courtesy  and 
with  dignity  when  they  come  to  petition 
us  This  is  their  Government  also:  tnis 
is  their  House  of  Representatives  also.  We 
represent  them  also. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Wea.  Religion  and  Race  Council,  the 
Reverend  Donald  W,  Mcllvane,  has  writ- 
ten to  me  concerning  the  attitude  we 
.should  take  and  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  hear  what  he  has  lo  say,  I  com- 
mend his  letter  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  and  urge  that  we  all  'respect 
the  dignity  of  the  poor," 
Reverena  Mcllvanes  letter  follows, 

Pittsburgh  Area  Religion  and 

Race  Council. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa..  May  27.  1968. 
Congressman  William  S.  MooRHtAD. 
Rayburn  House  Office  Bmlding. 
Waslnngton,  D.C.  ..„.„<:c 

Dear  Mr  Moorhead:  We  write  to  oppress 
confidence  that  you  will  receive  representa- 
tives of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  with  the 
same  courtesy  shown  every  American  coming 
to  visit  the  highest  legislative  body  oi  our 
nation  We  know  that  on  your  past  record 
you  will  urge  such  an  attitude  also  on  the 
ipart  of  vour  fellow  congressmen, 

Unfortunaielv,  the  news  media  have  given 
much  attention  to  the  vindictive  statements 
of  a  few  congressman.  We  believe  it  is  time 
for  men  like  yourself  to  join  publicly  that 
other  group  of  congressmen  who  have  shown 
a  willingness  to  respect  the  dignity  of  the 
poor  It  would  be  a  tragedy  of  the  highest 
order  and  an  ominous  portent  for  democracy, 
if  Congress  were  not  to  receive  the  members 
of  this  campaign  with  respect. 
Sincerely, 

Rev.  Donald  W.  McIlvane, 

Convener. 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NKW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 
Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
sometimes  been  said  that  amba.ssadors 
became  superfluous  with  the  advent  of 
the  airplane  and  telephone.  The  high- 
speed jet  and  cable  and  satellite  commu- 
nications indeed  ended  the  splendid  iso- 
lation m  which  embassies  formerly  oper- 
ated, but  in  a  world  in  wliich  internation- 
al opinion  plavs  such  an  important  role, 
the  importance  of  our  diplomatic  .service 
remains  undiminished. 

There  is  no  better  example  of  the  con- 
tribution the  modern  diplomat  can  make, 
than  the  friendly  relations  which  the 
United  States  and  Ghana  now  enjoy,  a 
relationship  which  owes  much  to  the 
present  U.S.  .Amba.ssador  in  Ghana. 

There  is  no  better  proof  of  the  success 
and  accomplishments  of  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Ghana,  than  the  tributes  which 
have  been  paid  to  him  in  the  West  Afri- 
can nation  . 

.A  recent  editorial  in  the  Ghana  Daily 
Graphic  made  this  comment  on  the  an- 
nouricement  of  the  retirement  of  U.S. 
Ambassador  Frankhn  Williams  after  2 
vears'  .service  in  Accra: 


We  do  not  know  what  makes  him  decide 
to  leave  the  diplomatic  service  of  U.S.  at 
the  time  he  does,  but  we  would  like  to  make 
him  aware  of  our  opinion  that  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  his  person  that  he  has  managed 
to  survive  and  in  fact  help  to  project  a 
more  favourable  impression  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  during  the  difficult  peri- 
od before  the  February  coup. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  leaders  of  the 
militant  Afro-American  Civil  Right-s  Move- 
menus  think  of  their  brothers  who  take  up 
'.uch  important  American  Government  posts: 
but  this  we  can  say  of  the  calibre  of  Mr. 
Franklin  Williams,  as  far  us  we  are  con- 
cerned: his  character  and  ability  to  hold 
such  a  high  office  has  convinced  us  that  the 
repression,  suppression  and  segregation  of 
Afro-Americans  in  the  United  States  is  a 
deliberate  act  of  racial  discrimination. 

Few  of  us  here  ever  have  the  opportunity 
to  meet  Afro-Americans  of  his  rank,  and  his 
posting  here  which  perhaps  must  have  been 
motivated  hv  other  considerations  has  con- 
firmed our  belief  and  conviction  that  given 
equal  opportunities  every  human  being  is 
capable  of  representing  and  promoting  the 
highest  Ideals. 

We  think  Mr.  Williams  apart  from  perhaps 
having  done  good  work  for  the  United  Slates 
Government,  has  by  his  presence  here  done 
a  lot  to  raise  the  prestige  of  the  Afro- 
American  struggle  for  equality. 

It  is  therefore  gratifying  to  learn  that 
his  new  occupation  will  be  one  directly  con- 
nected with  the  movement. 

We  wish  him  and  our  brothers  in  the 
United  Stales  all  the  best:  and  we  .issure 
them  that  we  are  soUdlv  behind  them. 


.\s  an  Afro-Amcrican.  his  appointment  as 
the  Ambassador  lo  this  country  at  a  time 
when  there  was  indication  of  a  strong  "Gov- 
ernment instifrated"  dislike  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  here,  must  have 
constituted  a  serious  challenge  to  him  as  a 
person. 

We  would  like  to  make  him  aware  of  our 
opinion  that  it  Is  to  the  credit  of  his  person 
that  he  has  managed  to  survive  and  In  fact 
help  to  proieci  a  more  favorable  Impression 
of  the  United  States,  particularly  during  the 
difficult  period  before  the  February  coup. 

Both  America  and  Ghana  owe  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Ambassador  Frank- 
lin Williams  for  furthermg  the  uiider- 
standing  between  our  two  comitries. 

A  dedicated  public  servant  and  distin- 
guished diplomat,  he  leaves  Accra  to  take 
up  equallv  important  work  as  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Center  for  Urban  and  Minori- 
ties Affairs  at  Columbia  University. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  insert 
in  the  Record  the  full  editorial  from  the 
Ghana  Daily  Graphic : 

By  the  Fruits  of  His  Labors 
Perhaps  one  dav  Mr.  Franklin  Williams. 
The  reiirinE  Ambassador  of  the  U.S.A.  here 
wi'l  write  a  book  on  what  life  has  taught  him. 
If  he  does  we  expect  that  his  stay  in  this 
country  will  constitute  and  Important  part 
of  his  memoirs. 

This  is  because  as  an  Afro-American,  ms 
appointment  as  the  Ambassador  to  this 
country  at  a  lime  when  there  was  indica- 
tion of  a  strong  "Government  instigated" 
dislike  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
Stales  here,  must  have  constituted  a  serious 
challenge  to  him  as  a  person.  ,.,..,„„ 

He  was  faced  with  the  task  of  rectifying 
the  prevailing  unfavourable  atmosphere  here 
reeardmg  the  policies  of  the  Government  of 
the  US.A..  which  had  either  rightly  or 
wrougly  been  decried  by  our  old  regime. 

He  had  to  justify  his  presence  in  the  land 
of  his  forefathers  m  face  of  mounting  pres- 
sure in  the  United  States  by  Afro-Americans 
for  equal  citizenship  in  the  land  that  claims 
to  be    "the  land  of  the  free." 


•THE    AMERICANS    CREED' 


HON.  DELBERT  L.  LATTA 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 
Mr   LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  al- 
wavs  been  of  the  opinion  that  we  cannot 
stress  patriotism  and  love  of  country  too 
much  or  too  often.  In  view  of  the  dissent 
in  the  world  today.  I  believe  it  is  most 
important  that  we  make  an  extra  effort  to 
do  so  at  this  time.  As  a  part  of  my  effort 
toward  this  end,  I  am  sending  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  graduating  high  school 
seniors  in  my  district,  together  with  a 
copy  of  'The  American's  Creed"  by  Wil- 
liam  Tyler    Page.   The   letter    and   the 
Creed  follow : 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Waslnngton,  DC  June  1.1968. 

Mr.  David  Adams. 
Antucrp.  Ohio. 

Dear  David:  I  want  to  join  your  many 
friends  in  extending  congratulations  to  you 
upon  vour  graduation  from  High  School,  'i  our 
diploma  represents  the  ^\'^^''"'.''?W^^^. 
one  of  the  treasured  goals  which  I  know 
life  holds  in  store  for  ycu.  I  wish  you  the 
same  success  and  happiness  in  reaching  these 
goals   that   you    have   enjoyed   in   achieving 

this  one.  ^  <>„  ^  „„rf 

America  has  always  been  a  land  filled  and 
overflowing  with  opportunities.  You  are  par- 
ticularly fortunate  to  be  graduating  from 
High  School  at  a  time  In  her  history j^'hen 
oppcrtunitles  abound  in  all  fields.  I  hasten 
to  emphasize,  however,  these  opportunities 
will  not  seek  vou  out  but  that  you  must 
personally  pursue  them  with  diligence  and 
conviction.  As  an  enterprising  young  Amer  - 
cAn    I  am  confident  you  will  be  doing  this 
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and  that  you  will  make  the  most  of  every  one 
of  them 

In  order  that  future  Americans  will  Inherit 
the  same  freedom  and  opportunities  which 
you  enjoy.  I  cannot  urge  you  too  strongly  to 
be  forever  active  in  your  church,  community, 
and  government 

Knowing  that  you  believe  in  the  principles 
embodied  in  William  Tyler  Page's  "The 
American's  Creed."  I  want  to  take  the  occa- 
sion of  your  graduation  to  present  a  copy  to 
you  I 

Sincerely  yours.  > 

Delbert  L    Latta, 
Repre^entatne  to  Congress. 


"Tki:    American's    Creed 

"iBv  William  Tyler  Pagei 
1  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  government  cf  the  people,  by  the  people. 
for  the  people;  whose  Just  powers  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democ- 
racy In  a  Republic;  a  sovereign  Nation  of 
many  sovereign  States;  a  perfect  Union,  one 
and  inseparable;  established  upon  those  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  equality.  Justice  and  hu- 
manitv  for  which  American  patriots  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  and  fortunes 

"I  therefore  believe  It  is  my  duty  to  my 
Country  bo- love  It;  to  support  its  constitu- 
tion: to  obey  its  laws;  to  respect  Its  flag;  and 
to  defend  it  asainst  all  enemies  " 

Presented  to  David  Adams  with  congratu- 
lations upon  graduation  from  High  School. 

Delbert  Latta. 
.Ut-mber  of  CoTigre.is.  Fifth  District  of  Ohio. 


WE  ALL  LOSE 


HON.  L  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial "We  AjI  Lose"  from  the  Times  Dis- 
patch. Walnut  Ridge,  Ark.,  is  worthy 
of  beins  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Times  Dispatch  is  owned  and  pub- 
lished by  James  Bland,  Sr.,  and  James 
Bland.  Jr.  The  theme  of  this  editorial 
is  the  effect  of  the  well-being  of  the  Na- 
tion should  there  be  a  breakdown  in  the 
enforcement  of  laws. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Mr.  Bland 
in  this  splendid  editorial  that  we  "must 
remain  law  abiding"  The  editorial  em- 
phasizes the  excessive  costs  of  welfare, 
poverty,  and  job  training  programs, 
which  together  with  the  costly  outlay  in 
the  Vietnam  war  has  been  the  forerunner 
of  "a  dollar  declining  swiftly  in  value  and 
international  dollar  troubles."  The  ar- 
ticle is  as  follows: 

We  All  Lose 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  an  article 
on  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  in  the  April 
issue  of  Reader's  Digest  states; 

"By  publicly  condoning  the  tactics  of 
disruption,  the  Nobel  Prize-winning  King 
has  given  them  a  legitimacy  and  a  respect- 
ability they  do  not  deserve  If  he  continues 
such  policies,  not  only  he — but  all  of  us — 
will  be  losers." 

The  United  States  has  been  In  a  civil 
crisis  for  two  or  three  years.  Rev.  King's 
death  caused  a  shock  felt  around  the  world, 
but  the  situation  was  already  perilous  before 
his  death  last  Thursday. 

The  nation's  situation  Is  grave — perhaps 
more  so  that  in  any  of  the  recent  wars.  'The 
Times  Dispatch   believes   we  are  nearer  de- 
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structlon  as  a  nation  than  at  any  time  since 
the  Civil  War. 

We  are  sympathetic  towards  Rev.  King's 
wife  and  little  children  and  for  the  relatives 
of  those  killed  and  Injured  in  the  riots  which 
followed  his  assassination  and  for  thoee  who 
sustained  such  Immense  property  damage. 

But  the  most  shocking  development  in  the 
death  of  Rev.  King  was  the  alacrity  with 
which  our  political  leaders  and  the  national 
news  media  sought  to  martyr  Rev.  King  and 
to  create  a  situation  of  national  mourning. 

It  has  been  said,  again  and  again,  that  Rev. 
King  was  the  leader  of  the  non-violent  move- 
ment and  that  now  the  civil  rights  movement 
will  be  turned  over  to  those  who  want  to  kill 
and  burn. 

Actually.  Rev.  King's  tactics  worried  some 
Negro  moderates  and  some  of  the  top  NAACP 
officials.  He  was  really  the  leader  of  the  non- 
violent  civil   disobedience   movement. 

The  United  States  has  historically  sought 
to  settle  its  great  Issues  through  peaceful  and 
lawful  debate.  Yet.  the  Reader's  Digest  states. 
Dr  King  eloquently  defends  the  validity 
and  Justlflabillty'  of  non-violent  civil  dis- 
obedience, insisting  that  citizens  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  violate  unjust  laws." 

No  nation  In  the  world,  except  those  under 
a  dictator,  has  the  capability  to  move  as 
swiftly  towards  de.segregatlon  and  civil  re- 
form as  the  United  States  has  done  since  the 
1954  Supreme  Court  decision. 

In  spite  of  a  costly  war  in  Vietnam,  a  dollar 
declining  swiftly  in  value  and  international 
dollar  troubles,  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  are  already  paying  out  some  $25  bil- 
lion a  year  for  welfare.  p>overty  and  Job  train- 
ing programs. 

We  must  remain  law-abiding.  The  acts  of 
destruction  and  killing  under  the  guise  of 
the  civil  rights  movement  must  be  stopped  by 
force.  If  more  and  more  civil  rights  conces- 
sions are  made  while  the  nation's  cities  are 
under  attack.  It  will  only  encourage  more 
iind  more  destruction. 

If  President  Johnson  and  his  administra- 
tion use  Martin  Luther  King's  death  and  the 
resulting  riots  as  a  basis  for  speedier  enact- 
ment of  civil  rights  programs,  it  would  be  one 
of  the  most  irresponsible  acts  in  our  history. 

Seventy  or  80  years  ago.  the  United  States 
was  the  golden  land  of  opportunity,  beckon- 
ing millions  of  immigrants.  It  is  still  the  land 
of  promise  and  plenty.  Our  living  standards, 
at  any  level,  are  so  much  better  than  other 
countries  that  they  are  incomparable. 

Yet.  the  overall  situation  today  is  such  that 
It  Is  not  beyond  reason  to  visualize  a  time 
when  the  law  enforcement  agencies  could 
lose  complete  control;  and  the  orderly  supply 
of  goods  and  services  could  come  to  a  com- 
plete halt 

TO  POLISH  STUDENTS:  OUR  BEST 
WISHES 


May  29,  1968 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribime  recently  ran  an  editorial 
which  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House. 

The  editorial  follows: 

To  Polish  Students:   Our  Best  Wishes 

Rep.  Roman  Puclnskl  said  It,  addressing 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  comment  on 
the  Polish  students'  demonstrations  In  pro- 
test to  censorship;  "We  hear  that  young 
Americans  are  looking  for  a  cause  Here  Is  an 
ideal  purpose  ..an  inspiring  cause.  .  .  .  Let 
the  communist  regime  in  Warsaw  hear  .  .  . 
that  the  young  people  of  this  country  hold 
high  In  value  the  efforts  of   their  counter- 


parts in  Poland  in  standing  up  to  the  bitter 
restrictions  against  freedom  and  democracy 
imposed  on  the  people  of  Poland   " 

Puclnskl  suggests  that  "every  college 
campus"  send  best  wishes  to  Polish  collegians 
struggling  to  break  thru  shackles  on  free  ex- 
pression Tribune  Tower  Is  no  academic  grove, 
but  here  are  our  best  wishes  for  the  siiccess 
of  the  Polish  students'  efforts  and  an  Indorse- 
ment of  Puclnskl's  suggestion. 


May  29,  1968 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  NATIONAL  LIBERATION  FRONT ; 
WHY  DO  SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  JOIN? 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Interna- 
tional Voluntary  Service  in  Vietnam  has 
been  able  genuinely  to  help  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam.  Although  it  ha.'?  I'e- 
ceived  some  AID  funds.  IVS  has  t^een 
.seen  by  the  Vietnamese  people  as  a  non- 
U.S.  governmental  function  and  not  re- 
lated to  the  devastation  that  the  war 
has  wrought.  As  a  result,  many  of  the 
rVS  volunteers  have  been  the  Americans 
closest  to  the  Vietnamese  people. 

Donald  Luce,  former  director  of  the 
International  Voluntary  Service  in  Viet- 
nam speaks  fluent  Vietnamese,  havins 
spent  9  years  in  Vietnam.  La.st  fall,  con- 
vinced that  no  meaningful  assistance 
could  be  carried  on  becau.se  of  the  Amer- 
ican policy  of  escalation,  he  resigned. 

Mr.  Luce  has  written  a  cogent  article 
for  War  Peace  Report,  April.  1968,  on  a 
subject  which  the  administration  is 
reluctant  to  face:  "Tlie  National  Libera- 
tion Front:  Why  Do  South  Vietnamese 
Join."" 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

The   National   Liberation   Front;    Why   Do 
South  Vietnamese  Join? 

( A  veteran  of  many  years'  service  In  Viet- 
nam— and  a  former  supporter  of  the  war — 
concludes  that  the  N.L.F.  builds  its  strength 
by  putting  nationalism  and  social  reform 
ahead  of  purely  military  objectives.) 
( By  Don  Luce ' ) 

Foe  Invades  U.S.  Saigon  Embassy;  Viet 
Cong  widen  attack  on  cities.  These  headlines 
emblazoned  American  newspapers  last  Jan- 
uary 31.  hardly  more  than  a  month  after 
Americans  had  been  assured  by  General 
Westmoreland  and  Ambassador  Bunker  that 
the  end  of  the  war  was  in  sight. 

It  Is  a  strange  war  for  Americans.  No  one 
is  clear  on  what  the  U.S.  objective  is.  Ameri- 
can soldiers  often  do  not  understand  who 
the  enemy  Is.  Most  people  are  confused  about 
the  difference  between  the  Viet  Cong  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  (there  Is 
none  i .  Viet  Cong,  which  literally  means 
Vietnamese  Communist,  is  a  term  that  was 
used  by  the  late  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  to 
discredit  his  enemies.  Its  use  was  designed 
to  enlist  American  support  in  getting  rid  of 
people  who  disagreed  with  Diem,  many  of 
them    strong    antl-communlst    nationalists. 


'  Don  Luce  has  spent  nine  years  In  Viet- 
nam and  speaks  fluent  Vietnamese.  Last  fall, 
In  protest  against  the  Vietnam  War.  he  re- 
-signed  his  post  as  director  of  International 
Voluntary  Services,  a  private  group  partly 
financed  by  the  U.S.  aid  program.  He  is  now 
a  research  associate  at  the  Center  for  Inter- 
national Studies  at  Cornell  University. 


To  the  mem'oers  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  (NLF  I.  however,  the  term  Is  Insult- 
ine  and  Inaccurate.  They  consider  them- 
selves the  ytat  Tran  Gxai  Phong,  or  National 
I  iteration  Front. 

Discussions  with  N.LF.  prisoners,  return- 
ees    voung    Vietnamese    thinking    of    join- 
ine'  the    NL.F..    and    Vietnamese    in    general 
have  led  me  to  believe   that   the  N.LF    has 
won    support    from    the    South    Vietnamese 
neople   in   part    because   it   has   successfully 
HDoealed  to  their  feelings  of  nationalism  and 
HI  part  because  all  the  Saigon  regimes  have 
lalled    to   offer    needed    social    reforms    This- 
support  mav  mean  Joining  the  N  L.F.  army: 
it   may    mean    guiding   an    N.LF.    unit    into 
Saigon  or  Hue  to  make  a  surprise  attack:   It 
mav    mean    carrying    supplies,    or    it    may 
Mmplv  mean  not  reporting  the  activities  of 
the   NLF    to   the   government.   This   article 
deals  with  whv  some  South  Vietnamese,  and 
It   has   become    a    very    significant    number, 
.'support  the  NL.F. 

Force  or  Fear:  Some  soldiers  are  recruited 
as  they  are  for  any  other  army.  They  don't  go 
through  the  various  classifications  of  1-A, 
o-s  or  4-F  They're  told  to  go  and  they  do; 
I'fs  that  simple.  Behind  this  lies  the  fear  of 
being  shot,  or  that  someone  in  the  immediate 
family  will  be  shot.  Family  ties  are  close  in 
Vietnam,  and  a  voung  man  may  join  because 
of  the  pressure  of  his  family.  However,  force 
does  not  provide  the  kind  of  loyalty  the 
NLF  needs.  A  coerced  soldier  is  more  apt 
•o  desert,  taking  both  information  and  a  gun 

with  him. 

Wanting  to  be  on  the  winning  side  (or  fear 
,,t  being  on  the  losing  side)  is  a  powerful 
force  in  Vietnam,  Hie  N.L.F.  has  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  prove  that  It  will  win.  This  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  main  motivations  of  its  attack 
on  the  U.S.  Embassy.  It  may  also  explain  the 
'ittack  on  Dak  Son.  the  mountaineer  hamlet 
that  was  overrun  V-y  the  NLF.  By  proving 
that  the  government  could  not  save  a  refugee 
hamlet  that  it  had  promised  to  protect,  the 
N  L.F.  makes  it  inor-  difficult  for  a  hamlet  to 
rast  its  lot  with  the  government. 

The  glamor  of  being  with  the  winners  is 
i.robably  most  appealing  to  the  young.  They 
like  to  think  of  themselves  as  part  of  a  vlc- 
•orious  army  marching  Into  Saigon.  To  me 
this  is  a  much  better  explanation  for  the 
number  of  young  people  in  the  N.LJP.  than 
that  "the  Viet  Cong  are  desperate.' 

However,  the  use  of  force  and  fear  as 
recruiting  devices  cannot  explain  either  the 
size  or  the  dedication  of  the  N  L.F. 

An  Unrespon.nve  Government:  The  failure 
of  one  South  Vietnamese  government  after 
another   to   be   responsive  to   its   people   has 
been   the   biggest    single   factor   behind    the 
L-rowth  of  the  NL.F.  In  1958  at  the  govern- 
ment agricultural  experiment  station  m  Ban 
Me  I'huot  where  I  worked,  the  workers,  who 
were  getting  50  cents  a  day.  often  went  four 
months   without    getting    paid.   The   moun- 
taineer   workers    complained    because    they 
received   10  per  rent  less  in  wages  than  the 
Vietnamese  for  doing  the  same  things.  Nine 
vears  later  In  Saigon  a  taxi  driver  told   me 
about  the  water  system  the  U.S.  had  helped 
the    Vietnamese    government    install;     "The 
problem  with  vour  water  system  is  that  the 
pipes  all  go  to  the  cement  houses  and  I  Ine 
in  a  thatched  house," 

One    of    the    most    frequent    complaints 
heard  during  the  last  few  years  involves  the 
corruption  in  the  government    I  am  familiar 
with    one   district    where   the   district    chief 
bought  his  Job  for  about  $8,000.  In  order  to 
get  this  investment  back,  he  taxed  the  local 
bars  and  brothels  (.someone  should,  but  the 
money  should  go  into  public  coffers,  not  some 
offlclars  pocket),  he  sold  American  surplus 
commodities  that  had  been  given  to  him  for 
free  distribution  to  the  refugees,  and  he  sold 
security  passes  to  refugees  who  needed  them 
to   get  Jobs  on  the  American  air  base,  the 
best  job  opportunity  for  the  refugees.  The 
sister  of  a  good  Vietnamese  friend  of  mine 


was  told   by   a  Vietnamese   employee   in   the 
U  S   Embassy  personnel  office  that  she  would 
have    to   pav    a     "fee   of   50   dollars"   for   the 
processing  o'f  her  papers  so  that  she  could  get 
a    lob   quicker.    Farmers,    refugees,    teachers. 
taxi    drivers    and    students    see    government 
workers  getting  rich  by  openly  selling  cement 
out  of  government  warehouses  and  contrac- 
tors   becoming   wealthy   by    building   poorly 
constructed   schoolhouses    These   people   be- 
come disillusioned  and  unwilling  to  support 
the  government  actively;  often  they  becorne 
willing  to  support  the  N  L.F    at  least  tacitly. 
The  NLF    has   made   the   lallures  of   the 
government    more    vivid,    both    through    its 
anti-government    propaganda    and    through 
an  appealing  program  of  its  own.  Refugees 
have  told  me  that  in  the  N  L.F.-controUed 
areas   NLF   soldiers  often  help  poor  widows 
harvest  their  crops   (something  I  have  never 
seen  government  troops  do) .  If  an  N  L  F   sol- 
dier takes  a  chicken,  he  leaves  the  farmer  a 
receipt  which  is  supposed  to  be  redeemable 
after   the   war     (Not  only   does   this   method 
contrast  with  the  notorious  practice  by  gov- 
ernment  troops  of  stealing  chickens,  taut  It 
also  gives  the  farmer  a  stake  m  wanting  to 
tee  the  war  over,  in  favor  of  the  N  LF  ) 

One     significant     difference     between     the 
South     Vietnamese     government     and     the 
NLF.  is  that  the  government  has  subordi- 
nated  Its  civilian  program   to  the   military, 
while  the  NLF.  has  done  the  opposite.  For 
example,  in  Mav  of  1967  the  Amer.-an  public 
was  told  that  Ambassadcr  Robert  Komer  was 
the   equivalent  of   a    three-star   general   and 
that   he   and    the   economic   aid    program   in 
the   provinces   had   been   put   under  General 
Westmoreland     Working    on     the    economic 
aid  program  in  Vietnam  at  the  time.  I  found 
a   change    in    emphasis   from   trying    to   get 
farmers  to  grow  more  nee  to  trying  to  keep 
rice  from  the  Viet  Cong    To  agriculturalists 
concerned  with  fertilizer  and  improved  seed 
distribution,    this   had   strong   negative   im- 
plicnticns 

While  the  government  thus  subordinates 
Its  civilian  to  us  military  objectives.  NLF. 
leaders  put  much  more  emphasis  on  political 
considerations.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
NLF  has  a  benign  army— it  does  not.  It  does 
mean  that  the  NLF.  can  better  justify  to 
the  Vietnamese  population  the  things  it 
does  The  US.  Armv.  in  terms  of  political 
considerations,  must  answer  to  the  American 
public  rather  than  to  the  Vietnamese,  and 
therefore  must  lose  as  few  American  lives 
as  possible.  This  has  resulted  m  the  wide- 
spread use  of  bombs  and  artillery  and  con- 
sequently high   Vietnamese  civilian  casual- 

'^r^.'  Americanization  of  the  War:  The  Viet- 
namese have  fought  "the  foreign  Invaders" 
for  centuries.  It  is  easy  for  them  to  equate 
Americans  with  the  French  colonialists  or  the 
Chinese  warlords.  Youne  Vietnamese  who 
would  not  join  the  N.L  F.  because  they  did 
not  want  to  fight  their  brothers  find  it  easier 
■ind  easier  to' join  as  the  U.S.  sends  more 
and  more  troops.  But  this  trend  represents 
more  than  xenophobia. 

The  hiah  point  of  the  American  image  in 
Vietnam  "probably  came  in  November,  1963. 
The  U  S  was  credited  with  the  overthrow  of 
Diem  (or  at  least  allowing  him  to  be  over- 
thrown!. Unfortunately,  this  feeling  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  has  back-fired  on  the  U.S. 
Vietnamese  now  ask:  "If  you  allowed  Diem 
to  be  overthrown,  whv  do  you  allow  the  pres- 
ent eovernment  with  its  graft,  despots  like 
General  Loan,  and  all  the  repressions  to 
continue?"  ^^  .. 

Americans  desperately  cling  to  the  myth 
that  they  can  design  effective  programs  for 
the  Vietnamese.  I  saw  a  succession  of  these 
programs:  the  Staley  Plan  (the  strategic 
harnlets),  the  Revolutionary  Development 
Program,  the  elections,  and  the  refugee  pro- 
gram were  some  of  the  major  ones.  Designed 
to  Win  Hearts  And  Minds  (WHAM),  these 
programs  have  shared  the  stigma  of     jtist 
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another    American    solution"   In    the   minds 
of    Vietnamese.    One    high    government    of- 
ficial told  me  that  he   found  It  difficult  to 
malnum    morale    under    the    present    on- 
slaught of  Americanization.  He  commented: 
I  have  one  department  where  all  my  tech- 
nicians  except  one    have   been   drafted,   left 
the  country   In  self-exile,   or  gone  to   work 
for  the  Americans   That  one  technician  h.is 
five   American   advisers.   He   has   no   time   lo 
work  with  the  Vietnamese  people.  He  listens 
to  his  five  advisers."  It  is  also  questionable 
whether  Americans,  who  seldom  stay  In  Viet- 
nam more  than  18  months,  who  do  not  speak 
Vietnamese,  and  who  look  at  Vietnam  as  the 
•Siberia   of    the    American   foreign   service.' 
can   design   programs   that   will   meet  Vlet- 

iiamese  needs  ,    it  « 

The  presence  of  large  numbers  of  U.b 
troops  has  created  serious  economic  and 
social  problems  Soldiers  with  too  much 
monev  not  vmderstanding  the  necessity  of 
bargaining,  have  pushed  the  cc^l  of  taxi 
rides  up  above  the  means  of  the  average 
Vietnamese.  Vietnamese  families  have  been 
forced  for  economic  reasons  out  of  the  better 
sections  of  the  cities  into  the  slum  areas,  ds 
it  any  wonder  that  N.L.F.  soldiers  found 
sympathetic  guides  In  making  their  attacks 

on  the  cities?)  ,„„,„„ 

The  moral  problems  created  by  a  foreign 
armv  are  hard  to  evaluate,  but  they  hit  the 
Idealistic   voung   and   religlou.s   groups   espe- 
cially hard.  I  cannot  forget  the  words  of  a 
friend  who  told  me  sadly  one  evening,     I  m 
going  to  the  countryside  to  join  the  suffer- 
ing of  my  people."  "Are  you  a  Communist? 
I  asked     "No.  I  am  not  ;:  Communist    I  ..m 
a  nationalist    Every  day  I  see  more  of  my 
people  and  society  destroyed      ■  •  my  sisters 
prostituting    themselves,   my    little   brothers 
beeglng  on  the  streets.  This  has  to  stop.    And 
to  many,  the  only  way  they  can  see  to  stop  it 
is  to  join  the  NL.F. 

The  introduction  of  television  to  Vietnam^ 
is  an  example  of   the  "American  solution 
The  idea  was  to  have  a  way  to  communicate 
immediatelv  with  the  masses    A  TV  set  was 
to  be  put  in  each  market  place   and  other 
public   gathering   places.  In   this   way   ideas 
could    be    communicated    instantly    to    the 
country  at  large.  The  first  problem  came  m 
the  distribution  of  the  sets.  District  chiefs 
kept  them  In  their  own  homes  because  they 
were    afraid    that    they    would    be   stolen    if 
left  m  the  market  place.  Then  the  televi- 
sion station  found  that  cowboy  and  Indian 
pictures  were  more  popular  than  the     edu- 
cational"   programs.    Another    problem    was 
that  the  Vietnamese  tend  to  empathize  with 
the  Indians  rather  than  the  cowboys. 

Nationah.'<m  and  Social  Reform:  The  Amer- 
icanization of  south  Vietnam  and  the  un- 
Tesponsiveness  of  Saigon  governnients  lo 
social  problems  created  a  vacuum;  the  N.L.F. 
developed  a  program  that  played  on  the  local 
needs— nationalism    and    social    reform. 

In  talking  with  a  group  of  prisoners  in 
Hoi  An  central  Vietnam.  I  repeatedly  heard 
these  two  statements;  "I  joined  the  National 
Liberation  Front  because  I  hate  the  Ameri- 
cans" and  "I  joined  the  N.L.F.  because  I 
want  to  own  mv  own  land."  Over  and  over, 
NLF  propaganda  plays  on  these  two  themes: 
■Were  here  to  drive  the  foreigners  out."  and 
"The  land  to  those  that  tin  It." 

The  new  NLF.  political  program,  ^Mcii 
has  been  distributed  widely  throughout 
South  Vietnam,  was  released  in  late  August— 
significantly,  just  before  the  elections.  This 
program  states  the  determination  of  the 
N  L  F  to  "defeat  the  American  aggressors  and 
their  agents  and  work  with  all  their  might 
to  establish  a  political  regime  which  will  en- 
sure the  independence  and  sovereignty  oi 
the  countrv.  freedom  and  happiness  of  the 
neople:  heal  the  wounds  of  war  and  liquidate 
the  social  vices  inherited  from  the  American 
puppet  regime.  '  n  goes  on  to    ■guaran- 

tee" such  liberties  as  "freedom  of  press  and 
publication,  freedom  of  assembly,  trade  union 
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rights,  freedom  to  form  ori?anlzatlons  and 
parties,  freedom  of  belief,  freedom  to  demon- 
.strate  "  To  Americans  these  things  have 

a  familiar  rine; — they  might  have  been  plag- 
iarized from  the  Bill  of  Rights'  However,  the 
program  indicates  that  the  N  LP  will  not  let 
off  easily  people  who  do  not  Join  their  cause 
and  it  "guarantees"  to  severely  punish  the 
most  incorrigible  and  cruel  agents  of  Ameri- 
can imperialism  Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant point  in  the  N  L  F  program  is  the  prom- 
ise to  correct  the  complaints  against  the 
Thleu-Ky  government  The  N  LP  might  not 
follow  through  on  this  promise,  but  it  surely 
understands  the  grievances  of  the  people 

"It's  an  Illusion  to  think  that  U.S.  help 
will  defeat  the  Communists."  Father  Quynh. 
the  best  known  Catholic  priest  in  South 
Vietnam,  said  recently  Jus.  before  I  left 
Vietnam  he  told  me:  "The  United  States  will 
never  lose  the  war  -ind  neither  will  the  N  L  F. 
The  United  States  will  not  win  because  the 
N  L  F  are  ghosts.  Yoti  don't  know  where 
thev  are;  you  don't  know  who  they  are.  The 
N  L  P  wili  not  win  becatise  the  Americans 
are  in  forts  and  they  can't  get  in.  The  war 
will  last  another  20  years" 

If  one  iisked  the  Vietnamese  peasant  what 
he  really' w'ants.  he  would  reply  simply:  "I 
want  to  Be  left  alone  I  want  to  grow  rice.  I 
want  to  see  my  children  go  to  school."  Neither 
side  has  gained  the  peasant's  full  support. 
The  N  L  F  has  not  experienced  the  'general 
ir;rislng  "  it  has  hoped  for  On  the  other  hand. 
the  South  Vietnamese  government  faces  a 
kind  of  passive  resistance — its  army  won't 
fight,  agricultural  agents  write  reports  In- 
stead of  visiting  farmers,  and  civil  servants 
at  all  levels  leave  their  jobs  to  get  rich  by 
working  with  the  Americans.  At  the  same 
ame,  the  U  S  presence  In  Vietnam  con- 
tinues to  remind  Vietnamese  of  past  co- 
lonialists, and  it  continues  to  guarantee  pro- 
tection to  the  governmen?  of  Thieu  and  Ky. 
making  it  easy  for  them  to  be  unresponsive 
to  their  people.  Meanwhile,  the  Vietnamese 
find  it  easier  and  easier  to  join  the  N.LP, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

are  really  trying  to  help  themselves  as  we 
should  There  have  been  too  many  Jobs  in 
these  United  States  over  the  past  30  years, 
and  too  much  prosperity  for  anyone  to  be 
hungry  I  am  persuaded  to  believe  it's  our 
own  fault,  whether  white  or  black. 

Kelsey  Webber 
Louisville 


May  29,  1968 


CAUSES  OF  POVERTY 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  28.  196S 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
those  of  us  who  sometimes  are  criticized 
for  positions  we  take — and  are  told  that 
we  do  not  know  because  we  do  not  Uve 
in  a  certain  area. 

I  doubt,  however,  that  such  criticism 
can  be  made  of  the  writer  of  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Sunday  Louisville 
Courier  Journal. 

The  letter  is  submitted  herewith  and 
I  commend  the  writer  for  a  good  state- 
ment: 

CAUSES  OF  Poverty 

I  am  a  Negro.  If  we  are  poor  from  a  mal- 
nutrition standpoint,  its  our  own  fault. 
White  or  black,  its  not  because  we  cannot 
get  a  Job.  its  because  when  we  get  a  job  we 
will  not  work  every  day  in  order  to  keep  it. 

Another  reason  because  we  are  poor,  we  are 
failing  to  invest  wisely  We  spend  too  much 
money  on  automobiles,  televisions,  clothing, 
etc  We  should  invest  more  in  real  estate. 
various  kinds  of  businesses,  buy  stock  and 
shares  in  companies,  and  help  to  create  our- 
selves a  job  and  financial  security 

l!  we  as  poor  people  would  start  doing 
more  of  these  things,  as  a  group  or  Indi- 
vidual, then  we  would  not  have  to  march 
and  beg  for  someone  to  give  us  something. 
Anyone  will  help  a  race  or  individual  it  they 


EFFORTS  AT  SELF-HELP 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1968 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
too  often  we  overlook  the  efforts  at  .self- 
help  that  are  being  made  by  disadvan- 
taged young  men  and  women  in  Harlem 
and  elsewhere  in  the  cities  of  our  Nation 

These  achievements  are  being  lecog- 
nized.  however,  by  Clayton  Willis,  a  re- 
porter for  the  New  York  Amsterdam 
News.  Mr.  Willis  recently  wrote  two 
stories  about  Harlem  students  who  have 
made  especial  efforts  to  improve  their 
.skills  and  chances  for  setting  .jobs,  in 
one  case,  and  their  knowledge  of  .A.frica. 
in  another  instance.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Willis'  account  of  the  graduation  of  245 
students  from  the  Harlem  Teams  for 
Self-Help  Pre-Employment  program,  co- 
oi'dinated  by  Mr.  Edward  W.  O'Daniel, 
of  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y..  brings  out  the 
depth  of  the  effort  and  commitment  that 
the  .students  have  biought  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  Mr.  Willis'  story  of  this  event  as 
well  as  his  aiticle  on  the  trip  to  .Africa 
planned  by  25  Afro-American  students 
this  summer: 

Harlem's  Self- Help  Program   Gradt'ates  24 
(By  Clayton  Willis  i 

On  a  bright  morning  last  week  sunlight 
streamed  through  altar  windows  of  Mother 
AME  Zlon  Church.  140  W,  137th  St.,  on  245 
students,  their  families,  teachers  and  friends 
at  graduation  exercises  of  Harlem  Teams'  for 
Self-Help  Pre-Employment  Program. 

The  lucky,  hard  working  grads  had  more  in 
common  than  their  histories  of  high  school 
forceoutism,  unwed  motherism,  former  drug 
addlctlsm  and  police  recordlsm  They  wanted 
a  chance  to  learn  and  Improve  themselves, 
society  gave  It  to  them  and  they  produced. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  program  in 
February  of  1965.  more  than  2.500  trainees 
have  made  it  through  the  course  which  Is 
planned  to  have  them  earn  high  .school  di- 
plomas if  they  don't  have  them,  get  individ- 
ual guidance  and  brush  up  their  skills  In 
mathematics,  science,  remedial  reading  and 
social  studies. 

Of  these  graduates.  27  will  go  on  to  college 
next  fall  just  as  the  225  former  trainees  who 
are  m  college  now  on  full  four-year  scholar- 
ships. 

others  seek  jobs 

Others  are  now  ready  to  get  and  keep  the 
jobs  which  America's  big  job-loaded  corpora- 
tions SAY  they  want  to  fill  them  with  and 
which  most  leaders  from  the  President  on 
down  assert  they  should  have  as  citizens  of 
this  land. 

Harlem  Teams'  for  Self-Help  Pre-Employ- 
ment Program  is  a  New  York  City  Manpower 
Training  Program  which  the  US  Department 
of  Labor  pays  for.  Students  between  17  and 
21  who  have  been  out  of  school  or  out  of  work 
for  at  least  1  year  can  get  into  the  HTPSH- 
PEP,  The  City  Board  of  Education  and 
HTPSHPEP  run  it. 


Trainees  get  a  weekly  paycheck  of  $20  to 
.$70  while  they  take  the  20-week  course  at  179 
W    137th  St   from  8:30  am    to  3:45  p  m, 

SPARK    MAY    CROW 

"Let's  hope  that  this  little  spark  we  have 
developed  will  grow  and  develop  so  you  ran 
take  your  place  in  this  society.  Let's  hope  you 
can  help  make  this  America,  our  home  land 
the  great  nation  It  has  the  potential  to  be  ' 
Edward  W  O'Daniel.  coordinator,  Pre-Ein- 
ployment  Training  Program  coordinator  toki 
the  proud  students  at  graduation  ceremonies 

Receiving  awards  for  perfect  attendance 
were:  Pak  Yin  Eng.  Plnkey  Dubois,  Dorothoa 
Howell.  Matilda  Hutchinson.  Viola  Mlddlr- 
ton.  Willard  Miller.  Lucinda  Singleton. 
Charles  Waxter.  Dora  Ann  Wilson.  Panthea 
Harrison.  Leroy  Swlnton.  Juanlta  Jordan, 
Peter  Wong,  Laura  Wong,  ,'\rtura  Morales. 
Cynthia  Gregory.  Gwendolyn  Howard.  Freddie 
Bryant,  .Johnny  King.  Kim  Juan  Lee.  Bar- 
bara Washlnston.  Shirley  Campbell,  Geral- 
cllne  Brown,  Josephine  Takeall,  Edward  Hey- 
wood,  Ronald  Griffith  and  Reginald  Simmons, 

Cited  for  exceptional  achievement  were: 
Willard  Miller.  Thelma  Lane.  Minnie  Bell, 
Thelma  Leary.  Hovt  Boone.  Wesley  Jones. 
Ruth  Moore,  Phillip  Reece,  Barbara  Wash- 
ington, Ulv?ses  Wade,  Robert  Nathan,  Geral- 
dine  Brown.  Dolores  Madison.  Yvonne  Ford, 
Svlvia  Graves,  Brenda  Rodman.  .Allie  Grace. 
Gloria  Jones.  Josephine  Takeall.  Shirlev 
Campbell.  Merlea  Arner.  Gwendolyn  Howard, 
Charles  Hickerson.  Alfred  Warren.  Panthea 
Harrison,  Kenneth  Williams,  Joseph  Gads- 
den, Laverne  Johnson.  Juanlta  Jordan.  Evan- 
^'elia  Barrcto,  James  Malone.  Edwin  lAigo. 
Alonzo  Hardy,  Robert  Wills.  Cheryl  Clark. 
Linda  Perry.  Reginald  Simmons  and  Marvin 
Bethea 

Kids  To  Go  to  Africa 

(By  Clayton  Willis ) 

Because  it's  darned  near  impossible  for 
youngsters  in  this  country  to  study  Africa 
in  the  public  school  system.  25  .'\fro-Amprl- 
cans  are  planning  to  catch  up  this  summer 
in  a   big  way — in  Africa   itself. 

Out  of  67  nominees  for  the  June  25-Sept  7 
trip  cosponsored  by  "Forty  Acres  .And  .\ 
Mule"  newspaper  and  the  African-.American 
Institute,  the  winning  students  will  jet  to 
Accra,  Ghana:  Lagos.  Nigeria:  Nairobi. 
Kenya;  Entebbe.  Uganda;  Addis  Ababa.  Ethi- 
opia; Khartovim.  Sudan;  and  Cairo.  United 
Arab  Republic  (Egypt),  before  swooping 
down  to  John  F.  Kennedy  .Airport  here. 

Forty  Acres  And  A  Mule"  is  a  newspaper 
run  by  the  New  York  Urban  League's  edu- 
cation department.  Select  students  from  the 
Harlem  Prep  School.  Newark  Prep  School, 
several  Street  Academies  of  the  LTrban 
League  and  several  public  high  schools  will 
make  the  .African  Summer  Safari. 

They  will  confer  with  political  leaders  of 
the  countries  on  the  42-nation  continent. 

James  J.  Smith,  30-year-oId  director  of 
the  monthly  publication,  said  he  is  negotiat- 
ing with  Pan  American  World  Airways  and 
Trans  World  Airlines  to  pay  the  airfares  of 
the  students  and  their  three  tour  leaders. 

Two  of  the  three  have  been  picked.  They 
are:  Winston  .Ayoki,  a  Kenyan  exchange  stu- 
dent at  Fordham  University  who  teaches 
mathematics  at  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
Street  Academy  in  Brooklyn;  and  William 
Sterling, 

Sterling,  who  worked  with  the  Peace  Corps 
in  Kenya,  speaks  fluent  Swahili.  and  teaches 
at  the  121st  Street  Academy  in  Harlem, 

The  -African-American  Institute,  866  UN 
Plaza  nas  helped  raise  money  while  Corning 
Glass  Works  has  also  contributed  to  the 
trip  cost.  Smith  noted. 

He  hopes  American  blacks  will  help  with 
the  costs.  Checks  should  be  sent  to  P,0,  Box 
21,  NYC.  The  paper  has  second  floor  offices 
at  170  W.  130th  St.  Winning  students,  who 
are  from  17  to  24  and  men,  must  commit 
themselves  to  a  one-year  program  involving 
the  paper  after  they  get  back. 
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The  student  newspapermen  will  report  on 
their  findings  in  the  land  of  their  ancestors. 
Tours  will  include  cocoa  cooperatives  in 
Ghana,  and  a  10-day  Uve-in  on  settlement 
i.irms,  reserve  villages  and  other  rural  points 
m  Kenya. 


FOR  BALANCED  JUSTICE 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN-  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
WedJiesday.  May  29.  1968 
Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Pitts- 
burfih  Press  of  May  23,  in  its  lead  edilo- 
lial,  entitled  "For  Balanced  Justice." 
commended  the  Senate  for  its  vote  on 
title  II  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  and  Safe 
Streets  Act.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  m  the  Ex- 
tensions of  ReiTiarks. 

There  beina  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

For  Balanced  Jtstice 
The  U.S.  Senate  has  rendered  an  unusually 
balanced  and  deliberate  judgment  on  the 
course  law  enforcement  must  take  in  this 
country  if  society  is  not  to  be  victimized  by 
excess  concern  for  the  rights  of  the  accused. 
In  an  extraordinary  series  of  votes  it  both 
rebuked  and  upheld  the  U.S  Supreme  Court 
which  has  come  under  increasing  attack  lor 
ii.-i  inflexible  rulings  on  behalf  of  accused  and 
convicted  wrongdoers. 

Responding  to  legitimate  national  concern, 
the  Senate  voted  to  modily  those  Supreme 
Court  rulings  iMallory.  Miranda.  Wade)  that 
m  too  many  instances  have  hamstrung  law 
untorcemerrt  by  severely  limiting  the  use  of 
confessions  and  eyewitness  testimony. 

The  effect  of  those  votes  would  be  to  re- 
turn to  the  trial  Judge  discretion  as  to 
whether  a  confession  was  voluntary  or  eye- 
witness testimony  admissible.  This  is  the 
so-called  "totality  of  circumstances"  ap- 
proach—a broader  avenue  to  truth  and  Jus- 
lioe  than  the  nit-picking  niceties  of  Supreme 
V'jun  rulings  under  which  known  wrong- 
Liocrs  have  been  freed. 

But  the  Senate— with  equally  justified 
toncern  for  protecting  both  the  innocent  and 
the  U.S.  Constitution— rejected  out  of  hand 
proposals  that  would  have  limited  severely 
Supreme  Court  jurisdiction. 

Specifically,  these  proposals,  written  by 
Senators  apparently  out  to  punl.sh  the  high 
court,  would  have  denied  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  other  Federal  courts  the  right  to 
review  state  court  decisions  on  the  admis- 
sibility of  evidence  or  to  issue  writs  of  habeas 
corpus. 

Tae  Senate,  in  short,  iieeded  the  admoni- 
tion of  the  late  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Benjamin  Cardozo  that  we  must  keep  the 
balance  true"  between  the  rights  of  the  ac- 
cused and  rights  of  the  accuser  if  true  jus- 
tice is  to  be  done. 

It  was  an  altogether  .statesmanlike  per- 
tormance.  At  this  point,  however,  the  Senate 
\otes  are  only  tentative.  They  are  part  of  an 
overall  crime  package  yet  to  be  passed. 

.And  even  if  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
agreed  to  in  conference  with  the  House,  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  whether  the  President 
might  not  veto  it.  The  controversial  section 
dealing  with  the  high  court  rulings  wasn  t 
part  of  the  anti-crime  legislation  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for. 

Commenting  on  the  Senate's  work  on  this 
section  of  the  bill.  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield  of  Montana  called  the  result  "quite 
Milutar,-."  ^ 

He  said  he  thought  the  Supreme  Courts 
powers  were  not  Impinged  on  Ncr  were  they 
Article  III  of  the  Constitution  .--eems  to  jus- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tify  the  Senate  votes.  It  gives  the  Supreme 
Court  appellate  jurisdiction  both  as  to  law 
and  fact  -with  such  exceptions  and  under 
such    regulations    as    Congress   shall    make." 

Finally.  Sen.  Mansfield  expressed  his  hope 
the  President  won't  view  these  modifications 
of  Supreme  Court  rulings  as  reason  for  veto- 
ing the  bill. 

The  modifications  point  the  way  out  of  the 
side  roads  of  self-defeating  legalisms  and 
back  to  the  main  highway  of  justice. 
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ITS  ABOUT  TIME 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 


OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  May  29.  1968 
Mr,  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  ex- 
tent Congress  can  constitutionally  do  so. 
it  is  past  lime  that  it  act  to  restore  as 
much   capacity   in   law  enforcement   to 
protect  law-abiding   citizens  as  it  can. 
Over  more  than  a  decade  of  sharply  ris- 
ing crime  it  has  been  most  peculiar  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  persisted  in  de- 
ciding critical  criminal  cases  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cast  unnecessary  ob-T-tructions 
in  the  way  of  public  protection.  There 
have  been  so  many  unnecessary  decisions 
and  in  so  many  fields  that  many  Ameri- 
cans wonder  whether  all  this  can  have 
developed   by   accident— or  has  it  been 
international? 

This  IS  a  serious  reflection.  It  is  also 
a  disturbingly  serious  problem,  to  which 
in  no  small  measure  the  Congress  is  now 
addressing  it.self.  as  iiidicated  by  James 
Kilpatrick's  article  m  the  Wa.shington 
Star  of  May  28  The  example  of  what 
has  happened  to  Americans  as  a  direct 
result  of  some  of  these  peculiar  High 
Court  decisions  portray  just  how  critical 
the  situation  has  become.  The  article 
follows: 

Supreme  Court  Oaveled  Down  on 
Confessions 
The  United  States  Senate  last  week  dealt 
the  Supreme  Court  the  strongest  rebuke 
that  has  been  officially  hurled  at  the  court 
m  more  than  30  vears.  Not  since  the  days 
of  Roosevelt's  court-packing  proposal  has  a 
co-equal  branch  of  government  spoken  in 
such  unmistakable  terms. 

Roosevelt's  scheme  failed  of  adoption,  of 
course,  but  it  had  its  effect  nonetheless. 
Chief  Justice  Hughes  got  the  word.  Many 
Americans,  deeply  concerned  at  the  trend 
of  supreme  Court  decisions  over  the  past 
ten  years,  will  prav  that  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren "and  his  majority  bloc  prove  equally 
attentive  this  time  around.  The  Senate  has 
'^ald  bluntly  that  it  wants  to  see  a  balance 
restored  between  the  rights  of  a  defendant 
and  the  rights  of  society.  The  step  is  long 
overdue. 

Specifically,  the  Senate  approved  section 
3501  of  the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968.  The 
section  savs  that  in  Federal  criminal  prose- 
cutions, a' confession  shall  be  admissible  in 
evidence  "if  it  is  voluntarily  given."  Trial 
ludges  are  to  review  the  circumstances  m 
the  absence  of  a  Jury.  If  a  judge  determines 
that  a  confession  was  in  fact  voluntary,  ac- 
cording to  conditlo:-s  laid  down  In  the  act.  he 
is  to  admit  the  confession  and  Instruct  the 
jurv  to  give  it  such  weight  "as  the  Jury  feels 
it  deserves  under  all  the  circumstances." 

Und°r  the  Senate  bill,  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  a  lawyer  would  be  merely  one  fac- 
tor and  not  necersarily  a  conclusive  factor, 
in   determining   the   Issue   of   voluntariness. 


Manifestly,  this  provision  of  the  act  is  in- 
tended to  override  the  high  court's  5-4  deci- 
sion in  the  famed  Miranda  case  two  years 
Ago  The  court  then  laid  down  such  sweep- 
ing requirements  for  the  advice  of  counsel 
that  the  use  of  confessions  in  evidence  was 
rendered  almost  impossible. 

As  you  might  expect,  the  Senate's  refusal 
has  evoked  moans  of  anguish  from  knee-jerk 
liberals  who  bleed  for  the  rights  of  rapists. 
The  Washington  Post,  which  goes  into  hys- 
terics whenever  Earl  Warren  sneezes,  has 
been  regaling  its  readers  with  horror  stories 
of  confessions  obtained  by  the  third-degree. 
You  would  suppose  that  police  routinely 
exact  confessions  by  thumbscrews  and  rub- 
ber lioses 

Sure  enough.  Instances  of  coerced  confes- 
sions have  occurred.  Too  many  of  them  But 
there  IS  not  one  line  in  the  Senate  bill  that 
would  condone  the  abhorrent  practice.  It  Is 
an  insult  to  the  whole  of  the  Federal  trial 
bench  to  Imagine  that  such  confessions 
would  tae  received  in  the  future. 

The  more  applicable  horror  stories  go  in 
precisely  the  other  direction 

Two  months   after   the  Miranda  deci.sion. 
a  Brooklvn  h.iusewife  came  on  trial  lor  the 
murder   of    her    four-ye  ir-old    son.   She    had 
taped  his  mouth   ..nd   beaten  him  to  death 
with  a  broomstick    She  freely  confessed.  She 
had  i>ot  had  a  lawyer  She  went  free.  Miranda. 
There  was  the  case  in  New  York  of  Jose 
Suarez    22    a  laundry  worker.  He  killed   his 
wife    and    live    small    children    by    stabbing 
them  more   than    100  times    Police  arrested 
him    He  confe.ssed   at  c.nce    No  lawyer.  Jus- 
tice Michael  Kern  bitterly  agreed  that  "even 
an   animal   such   as   this  one.   and   I    believe 
this  is  insulting  the  animal  kincdom.  must 
be  provided  with  all  legal  .safr-uards— but  It 
makes  my  blood  run  cold  to  let  a  thing  like 
this  out  on  the  street"  suarez  walked  out 
of  the  court,  a  iree  m.an   Miranda. 

Dozens  of  such  fantastic  miscarriaues  of 
justice  have  occurred  by  reason  of  the  isu- 
preme  Court's  excessive  solicitude.  As  North 
Carolina's  Sen  Sam  Ervin  has  noted,  the 
number  of  confessions  In  criminal  cases  has 
fallen  drastlcallv.  The  state's  attorney  of 
Baltimore  remarks  that  "the  confession  as  a 
law  enforcement  instrument  has  been  vir- 
tually eliminated  "  If  the  House  accepts  the 
Senate  bill,  the  trend  may  be  reversed  It  will 
all  depend  on  whether  Chief  Justice  Warren 
gets  the  word. 


SLOW  DOWN  IN  WAR 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

>,r    5.0tTH    CAR<-'L!,--  ^ 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  29,  1968 
Mr    THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 

May  12  1968.  edition  of  the  News  and 
Courier.  Charleston,  S.C,  has  an  edi- 
torial entitled.  "Slow  Down  in  War. 

The  able  editor  states  that  he  was  not 
one  who  applauded  an  end  to  the  bomb- 
mg  above  the  20th  parallel  in  North 
Vietnam,  but  recoanized  that  a  large 
rumber  of  Americans  approved  the  ac- 
tion Nevertheless,  ht  points  out  that 
there  is  little  so  far  to  substantiate  any 
great  hope.  . 

He  warns  Americans  from  bemg  di- 
verted by  the  presidential  election  and 
other  domestic  issues,  and  urges  patri- 
otic citizens  to  watch  the  neeotiations 
in  Paris  carefully. 

AS  he  pointed  out.  the  United  States 
has  a  heavy  investment  in  Vietnam  in 
both  blood  and  treasure. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

Slow  Down  in  W.^R 

Absorbed  In  the  preliminaries  of  presiden- 
tial elections,  Americans  run  the  risk  of 
losing  track  of  what  Is  happening  In  Viet- 
nam. The  fighting  continues  but  the  war 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  same. 

Without  iisslgnlng  full  value  to  state- 
ments by  some  observers  that  a  phase-out  of 
U.S.  power  in  Southeastern  .^sla  Is  actually 
already  under  wav,  we  nevertheless  detect 
unmistakable  signs  of  pull-back,  .•\ddlng 
substance  to  this  Impression  is  a  recent 
statement  by  President  Johnson  that  fight- 
ing Is  to  be  turned  over  more  and  more  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army,  a  force  which 
until  very  recently  was  held  to  be  incapable 
of  assuming  additional  burdens. 

Though  we  were  not  among  thoee  who 
applauded  an  end  to  bombing  above  the  20th 
parallel  m  North  Vietnam,  we  recognize  the 
order  gfotlndlng  the  bombers  as  complying 
with  the  Nlews  of  a  large  number  of  Ameri- 
cans. We  doubt  whether  the  same  numbers 
would  approve  subtle  moves  to  disengage 
completely 

In  the  press  of  other  affairs,  including 
preliminaries  to  peace  negotiations.  Ameri- 
cans are  risking  being  diverted  from  an  im- 
portant piece  ol  unfinished  business  In  spite 
of  disillusionment  and  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Vietnam  War.  and  the  temptation  to 
turn  their  attention  to  happier  things,  pa- 
triotic citizens  have  an  obhgation  to  keep 
a  sharp  eye  on  what  is  going  on  in  South- 
east .\sla.  They  have  a  heavy  investment 
there  in  blood  and  treasure. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

by  President  Johnson  at  the  urging  of  AFL- 
CIO  President  George  Meany. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  Issued  Execu- 
tive order  No.  10988  which  explicitly  safe- 
guards the  right  of  federal  employes  to  either 
Join  or  refrain  from  Joining  labor  unions.  In 
effect,  that  executive  order  Is  a  Right  To 
Work  law  for  employees  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, paralleling  legislation  adopted  by 
19  states.  Including  Kansas,  to  protect  all 
working  men  and  women  from  the  com- 
pulsory dictation  of  union  coercion. 

But  Union  Boss  George  Meany  and  his 
union  chiefs  are  now  trying  to  undermine 
President  Kennedy's  executive  order.  They 
are  urging  President  Johnson  to  authorize 
forcible  collection  of  money  equal  to  union 
dues  from  federal  employes  who  are  exer- 
cising their  right  to  refrain  from  union  ac- 
tivity. A  stacked  presidential  commission 
Is  expected  to  make  such  a  recommendation 
soon. 

The  stakes  in  compulsory  unionism  for 
public  employes  are  tremendous.  If  all  of  the 
12  million  public  employees  are  forced  to 
Join  a  union,  the  'take"  In  dues  would 
amount  to  as  much  as  700  million  dollars  a 
year!  Translated  Into  political  power  (George 
Meanv  himself  said.  ■You  just  can't  have 
too  much  power"*,  the  compulsory  urUonl- 
zation  of  public  employes,  if  not  stopped, 
could  forge  a  compulsory  union  power 
strong  enough  to  dictate  the  total  political 
destiny  of  our  nation. 

We  believe  all  Americans  who  agree  with 
the  late  President  Kennedy  that  federal 
employes  should  have  a  freedom  of  choice 
to  Join  or  not  to  Join  a  union  should  make 
their  views  known  at  once  to  President 
Johnson  and   to  our  members   of   Congress. 
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COMPULSORY  UNIONISM,  THREAT 
BEYOND  BELIEF 


THE  MILWAUKEE  VOLUNTARY 
EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITY COUNCIL 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1968 

Mr,  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  those 
who  feels  that  every  working  man  and 
woman  should  have  the  freedom  of 
choice  about  joining  an  organization  or 
refraining  from  joining  according  to 
their  wishes  and  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
sciences, I  have  joined  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  legislation  to  protect  the  freedom 
of  choice  of  Federal  employees  in  em- 
ployee-management relations.  My  bill  is 
H.R. 17490, 

I  am  naturally  appalled  over  any  sug- 
gestion that  a  change  of  policy  will  re- 
quire Federal  employees  to  join  unions 
or  pay  union  dues  against  their  will.  It 
gave  me  a  great  deal  of  encouragement, 
therefore,  to  read  an  editorial  in  the  At- 
chison, Kans..  Daily  Globe  which  sup- 
ports the  position  other  Members  and 
I  have  taken  against  any  kind  of  com- 
pulsory unionism  for  Federal  employees. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  this  editorial.  "Compulsory 
Unionism.  Threat  Beyond  Belief"  in  the 
Record.  The  editorial  follows: 

CoMPtn-soBY  Unionism  Threat  Beyond 
Belief 

Unless  there  Is  an  Immediate  public  out- 
cry, the  shield  now  protecting  millions  of 
employes  of  the  federal  government  against 
compulsory  unionism  will  soon  be  removed 


HON.  GAYLORD  NELSON 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1968 

Mr,  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Businessmen  was 
created  to  help  solve  the  growing  problem 
of  unemployment  among  the  minority 
ffroups  in  our  countr>'.  Its  goal  is  to  find 
permanent  jobs  in  each  of  the  50  largest 
cities  in  the  Nation  for  the  hard-core 
poor,  and  summer  employment  for 
school-age  youth  in  these  cities. 

In  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  help  achieve 
these  objectives,  a  group  of  business  peo- 
ple have  initiated  an  ambitious  program 
to  help  achieve  these  objectives.  The  Mil- 
waukee Voluntary  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Council  deserves  high  praise 
for  their  fine  efforts  in  this  regard. 

An  interesting  article  describing  the 
work  that  is  being  done  now  and  will  be 
done  in  the  futui-e  appears  in  the  May 
1968  issue  of  the  magazine  Milwaukee. 
The  article  demonstrates  what  a  citizens' 
group  can  do  wiien  they  become  aware  of 
their  responsibilities.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Black  and  White  Power:  Jobs 
As  Springtime,  1968,  warms  up  to  its  close, 
Milwaukee  employers  are  being  fisked  to  pro- 
vide  1,100  permanent  Jobs   and  3,400  sum- 


mertime Jobs— and  Milwaukee's  hard-core 
unemployed  and  Inner  city  youth  are  being 
asked  to  Uke  them 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  program  could 
make  the  difference  between  a  long,  hot  sum- 
mer and  a  long,  busy  one.  If  it  works,  every- 
body will  be  too  busy  for  heat.  If  It  works,  r. 
will    generate    black-and-white    power,    tlie 
kind  of  power  that  builds  rather  than  burn.? 
It  Isn't  going  to  be  easy,  on  either  side  of 
the  black-white  hyphen.  Milwaukee,  through 
the  Milwaukee  Voluntary  Equal  Employment 
Opportunltv    Council    and    other    liiHuences 
has  established  a  firm  beachhead  and  a  eoori 
record  for  the  employment  of  minority  ercip 
members   who    meet    employment   qualifica- 
tions. This  program  goes  a  long  step  beyond 
that    It   asks   employers  to  suspend   normal 
qualifications,  hire,  and  train  up  to  standard 
hard-core  unemployables  with  at  least  one 
or   more   of    these    qualifications:    a)    school 
drop-outs,   b)    minority   group  members:    i  i 
under  age  22.  di    over  age  45.  pi    physically 
handicapped.  They  have  been  called  "the  po- 
tentially    employable     unemployables."    For 
summertime    employment,     they    are    being 
asked   to   hire   poor   vouth   trom   the  central 
cltv  between  ages  16  and  21  who  are  either 
In  "or  out  of  School  and  could  benefit  from 
work  experience  which   will  lead   them  back 
to  school  In  the  fall,  or  to  other  forms  of  edu- 
cation, training  or  permanent  employment 

The  whys  and  wherefores  of  the  program 
and  the  nittv-gritty  on  how  to  make  it  wovk 
are  all  set  oiit  in  the  article  on  the  oppo.site 
page,  prepared  by  the  National  Alliance  •-; 
Busine.=smen. 

The  machinery  i.s  all  geared  up.  and  1. erf- 
are  the  gears; 

COOrERATING    AGENCIES 

National  Alliance  of  Btisinessmen  — Elni^r 
L.  Winter,  metropolitan  chairman  i  presld-v:'. 
of  Manpower.  Inc.  i 

Milwaukee  Voluntary  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Council— Peter  G  Scotese.  pre'-- 
ident  (chairman  cf  the  board.  Boston  Stojrei 

Metropolitan  Milwaukee  Association  ■: 
Commerce— Van  Coddington.  president 
of  Lakeside  Bridge  and  Steel  Co.). 

Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service. 

DIRECTION 

Rymund  Wurlltzer,  vice  president.  First 
Wisconsin  National  Bank — metropolitan  di- 
rector to  coordinate  employee  recruiting  and 
placement, 

Charles  Arps,  community  relations  man- 
ager, AlUs-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co,— 
Job  procurement  and  placement  manager. 

Earl  Sengplel,  manpower  employment  re- 
lations coordinator,  Wisconsin  State  Employ- 
ment Service — recruiting  and  government 
programs  manager. 

Fred  Lindner,  vice  president.  County  Labor 
Council — union  liaison  officer. 
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STAFF  AND  RESOURCES 

The  Metropolitan  Milwaukee  Association 
of  Commerce,  the  Milwaukee  Voluntary 
Equal  Emplovment  Opportunity  Council  and 
the  State  Employment  Service  will  provide 
staff  and  resources.  These  men  will  help  get 
Job  pledges: 

Maurice  Berger.  president,  Glmbels- 
Schusters:  Robert  Greenebaum,  president. 
Inland  Steel  Products  Co.;  Robert  Steven- 
son, chairman  of  the  board,  Allls-Chalmers 
Manufacturing  Co.;  Charles  C.  Saville,  Mil- 
waukee area  group  manager.  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Co.;  Joseph  W.  Simpson.  Jr ,  chairman, 
First  Wisconsin  National  Bank;  William  H. 
Dav!d.son,  president,  Harley-Davidson  Mo- 
tort  Co.;  Llovd  B.  Smith,  president.  A.  O. 
Smith  Corp.;  Alfred  Gruhl,  chairman.  Wi.=- 
consln  Electric  Power  Co.;  Harold  B.  Groh. 
president,  Wisconsin  Telephone  Co.;  John 
Gellfuss  president.  Marine  National  Exchange 
Bank. 

The  participation  of  the  Association  '^f 
Commerce  is  a  concrete  application  of  the 
policy  adopted  la  March,  setting  out  this 
position: 


•  ■On  the  premise  that  the  business  com- 
_„nltv— because  of  us  brainpower,  know- 
how  and  general  problem-solving  ability— 
can  find  an  ultimate  solution  in  the  most 
Piftcient  and  most  economical  manner,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Mil- 
waukee Association  ol  Commerce  hereby  au- 
thorizes the  commitment  of  Its  resources  and 
Its  staff  to  working  to  find  a  lasting  solution 
to  problems  created  by  r.icial  tensions  and 
unrest. 

-The    .\ssociation    will    direct    us    primary 
attention   to  dealing   with   problems   related 
to  emplovment.   housing   and   education.   In 
doing  so   the  organization  will  cooperate  luUy 
with   the   Milwaukee    Voluntary    Equal   Em- 
nlovment  Opportunltv  Council,  We  MUwau- 
keeans    the  Northtown  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment Council,  the  Milwaukee  Urban  League 
and   other   involved   groups.   It   will    also   be 
mindful  of  the  efforts  and  the  programs  of 
tax-supported    agencies    sponsored    by    local, 
state  and  federal  governments,  in  an  effort 
to  provide  co-ordination  and  to  avoid  dupU- 
cation. 

■In  carrving  out   this  important  program, 
Vxe  .Association  will  apply  the  principles  of 
I  he    iree-enterpri.se   philosophy,    designed    to 
cumulate  the  assumption  by  the  Individual 
of  his  responsibilities— as  well  as  his  rights  — 
,13    a    productive,    useful    and    contributory 
"member  of  the  community,  thus  restoring  or 
elevating  the  disadvantaged  to  a  level  of  hu- 
man dignity  such  as  befits  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America." 
The  machinery  is  re:idy. 
Now.  the  fuel: 
Pledges  to  hire  and  train. 
Pledges  to  learn  and  earn. 
This   takes   20   minutes   to   read.   Take   2U 
>nd  read  it.  It  mav  help  to  cool  your  summer. 
In  our  fiftv  largest  cities,  the  massive  ef- 
forts to  help  the  nard  core  poor  still  locked 
<\\  the  ghettos  are  i ailing. 

The  poor  are  still  poor.  They  r-c  still  un- 
employed. And.  to  many  employers,  they  are 
;inwanted. 

They  are  Americans  who  have  been  by- 
passed bv  progress.  In  an  earlier  America 
these  men  might  have  used  their  phy.sical 
st-ength  to  work  their  way  up  the  economic 
liQder  An  entry  level  job  today  requires 
more  than  human  strength.  It  requires  edu- 
ration  and  an  understanding  of  the  attitudes 
•hat  make  a  worker  successful. 

The  same  technology  that  helped  replace 
•muscle  power."  however,  has  produced 
learning  methods  whic!:  offer  an  opportu- 
nity to  quickly  prepare  the  unemployed  for 
work.  ,  , 

The  problem  of  hiring  the  poor  would  be 
much  simpler  if  we  started  with  a  clean 
slate  and  could  deal  with  the  problem  m 
terms  of  today's  attitudes  and  interest.  But 
we  don't  start  with  a  clean  slate. 

Anvone  working  with  the  hard  core  poor 
some  locked  for  generations  into  a  cycle 
f.f  poverty  and  unemployment  ,  ,  .  inherits 
the  accumulated  liabilities  of  yesterday. 

The  militant  leaders  of  the  nation's  largest 
cities  assert  that  business,  unlike  other  seg- 
ments of  the  society,  has  a  "show  me"  credl- 
Ijllity  They  say  that  the  black  man  wants  a 
eood  job  and  he  believes  industry  and  busi- 
ness have  the  know-how  not  only  to  produce 
that  good  Job.  but  have  the  ability  to  tram 
him  to  meet  the  qualifications  of  that  Job. 

Their  only  qtiestions  concern  the  willing- 
ness of  indti'strv  to  tackle  the  job. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  was 
created  to  meet  that  challenge. 

Many  recent  efforts  at  eliminating  the 
causes  of  poverty  have  gone  Into  treating  the 
symptoms  of  the  problem:  bad  housing,  HI 
health,  inadequate  education  of  the  young 
and  the  lack  of  marketable  skills  of  the  adult. 
Now  a  concentrated  effort  by  private  in- 
dustry, in  unique  cooperation  with  govern- 
ment, will  attack  the  problem  at  its  source: 
employment. 


If  we  are  to  win  the  war  on  poverty.  If 
the  ghetto  resident  Is  to  be  given  a  chance 
to  lift  himself  out  of  poverty,  then  we  must 
focus  on  how  the  poor  can  find  and  hold  Jobs 
in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 

NAB  was  formed  to  find  these  Jobs  and  to 
fill  them.  If  the  NAB  Is  successful,  a  major 
step  will  have  been  taken  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

Specificallv.  the  NAB  Is  a  partnership  be- 
tween American  industry  and  government. 
Its  mandate  comes  Irom  the  President.  Its 
direction  is  from  the  business  community. 

Its  implementation  makes  use  of  a  com- 
binauon  of  government  resources  and  busi- 
ness know-how.  Its  goal  is  to  find  permanent 
Jobs  m  each  of  the  50  largest  cities  in  the 
nation  for  the  hard  core  poor,  and  summer 
employment  for  school-age  youth  from  the 
inner  citv. 

Much  of  the  nation-s  hard  core  poverty 
i.s  urban  and  involves  minorities— Negroes 
and  the  Spanish-speaking.  It  Is  the  product 
of  years  of  deprivation,  and  It  continues  to 
perpetuate  Itself  in  the  ghettos  that  pock- 
mark  our  cities. 

For  these  Americans,  the  promise  that 
everyone  who  Is  willing  to  work  ran  have 
a  Job  and  progress  in  it  to  the  limit  of  his 
abilltv  is  a  hollow  one.  and  Its  echo  pro- 
duces despair,  crime  and  more  poverty. 

Some    employers,    as   well    as    the    citizens 
of  the  inner  cities,  have  been  held  back  In 
the   past   by   the   broad-stroke   stereotype   of 
the  ghettodweller.  With  the  untested  con- 
viction   that    members    of    minority    groups 
cannot    perform   as   well    as   other    .vorkers. 
some    companies     have    systematically    ex- 
cluded them  from  all  but  the  most  menial 
Jobs.  Faced  with  this  determined  resistance, 
fewer  than  half  the  Negroes  in  the  United 
States    have    completed    high    scho<5l     Many 
others  have  shrugged  off  attempts  to  enroll 
them    in   skill-training   programs,    with   the 
bitter  knowledge  that  there  were  no  jobs  at 
the  other  end  of  the  classes.  The  result  is 
that  many  blacks  today  do  not  have  the  edu- 
cation or  the  special  skills  to  qtiallf y  for  jobs. 
A  similar  lack  of  qualifications  marks  other 
ethnic  minorities. 

Neither    hlstorv    nor    modern    experience, 
however.  Indicate  that  the  stereotype  or  the 
present  lack  of  qualifications  reflect  the  abll- 
itv  of   Negroes  or  other  minorities   to  per- 
form in  a  productive  Job   At  the  end  of  the 
War  Between  the  States,  for  example,  100,000 
of  the  120,000  skilled  workers  in  the  South 
were  Negroes.  During  World  War  II,  employ- 
ers   who    were    facing    desperate    manpower 
shortages  found  that  minority  croup  mem- 
bers who  were  unaccustomed  to  either  urban 
living  or  an  industrial  environment  could  be 
placed  on  production  lines.  In  the   1960's  a 
number  of  companies,  working  through  pro- 
grams such  as  Plans  for  Progress,  again  dis- 
covered that  Negroes,  when  given  the  oppor- 
tunity   can   produce   as   •well   as   any   other 
group    Some  of  the  nation's  top  employers, 
working   closely   with   the    war   on   poverty, 
have  successfully  trained  and  employed  the 
hard  core  poor. 

The  nation  can  no  longer  afford  quiet  ex- 
perimentation and  token  hiring  of  the  hard 
core  P'X>r.  Unemployment  in  the  ghetto, 
which  lor  Negro  vouth  alone  equals  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  during  the  de- 
pression, is  costly  to  the  United  States  to 
business,  and  to  the  cities  which  nurture 
busine,ss  and  give  it  Its  vitality. 

The  cost  of  employgfcnt  discrimination, 
and  the  hard  core  povSrty  it  has  produced, 
IS  a  demonstrably  heavy  burden.  The  toll  in 
human  waste  alone— bleak,  unproductive 
lives,  broken  homes,  fatherless  children—  s 
exorbiuint.  Added  to  this  is  the  cost  of  bil- 
lions lost  in  income,  and  spent  on  welfare, 
and  unharvested  In  taxes.  President  Johnson 
put  a  dollar  figure  on  the  fallow  htiman  re- 
sources in  1967. 

"If  the  Negroes  today  had  the  same  skills 
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as  other  Americans,  and  if  they  were  free 
from  discrimination  In  employment,'  he 
said,  "our  gross  national  product  could  be- 
come S30  billion  higher." 

The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  is 
ready  to  assist  employers  in  making  the  hard 
core  "poor  part  of  the  work  force  of  Amerl- 
cin  industrv.  The  Initiative,  however,  must 
come  from  'the  employers.  They  alone  can 
make  the  commitment  to  hire  the  hard  core 
poor,  and  offer  them  training  and  a  living 

In  the  past  lew  years,  a  number  of  busi- 
nesses have  engaged  in  what  was  for  them  an 
innovation— hiring  hard  core  poor  to  do  the 
work  that  had  previously  been  performed 
only  by  better  trained  and  educated  men  De- 
spite some  Initial  grumbling  from  the  estab- 
lished work  force,  most  of  these  men  were 
•,ble  to  ht  into  the  Jobs  smoothly,  and  pro- 
duce competently.  They  were,  in  a  very  short 
lime  assimilated  Into  the  labor  force. 
Many  employers  later  listed  them  as  the 
most  stable,  productive  and  ambitious  em- 
ployees. What  they  sought  was  a  chance  . 
and  the  help  to  enable  them  to  take  ad- 
vantage ol  the  opportunity. 

But  many  of  the  people  hired  had  educa- 
tional and  training  advantages  not  available 
to  many  citizens  of  the  ghetto.  It  is  patent 
that  not  everyone  who  lives  In  the  inner 
cities  Is  poijr.  either  in  terms  of  dollars  or  in 
terms  of  ability.  In  short,  many  of  the  blacks 
now  employed  In  industry  are  the  elite  of 
the  ghetto.  , 

The  Jobs  now  being  sought  are  for  people 
whose  potential  is  no  less  real,  but  who 
never  have  had  the  opportunity  to  develop 
their  ability,  or  to  convince  themselves  of  Its 

presence.  ,  . , 

Some  .such  as  those  who  have  completed 
skill-training  classes  but  who  have  not  found 
lobs  are  ready  for  employment  with  only  a 
minimum  of  orientation.  Many  others  have 
no  training,  and  are  functionally  Illiterate. 
They  will  need  special  help  before  they  can 
take  their  place  in  the  m^unsiream  of  indus- 
try The  Federal  government  is  offering  fi- 
nancial aid  to  employers  to  make  this  train- 
ing economically  possible  now. 

Other  help — in  such  areas  as  recruiting, 
screening,  placement,  the  training  of  re- 
cruits and  supervisors.  ;:nd  supportive  serv- 
ices—will be  available  through  the  National 

Alli2lllC6. 

The   hard   core    unemployed    will   be    less 
qualified    than    those     the     employer    will 
normally  hire.  They  will  generally  require  ex- 
tensive training,  counsehng,  and  other  indi- 
vidual  services.   "Hie   cost   of   providing   the 
added    services    will    be    substantial.    Where 
the   company   undertakes   to   provide    these 
added   necessary   services.   It   is   appropriate 
that   the    Government   pay    the   extra   costs 
IS  part  of  the  national  manpower  program. 
A    simplifled    contractual    arrangement    has 
been  developed  bv  the  Department  of  Labor. 
A  contract  for  a  period  of  up  to  24  months 
with    reimbursement   on   a    fixed    unit    cost 
basis  can  be  negotiated.  Any  private  firm  hir- 
ing and   training  25  or  more  certified  hard 
core  unemployed  will  be  eligible.  Reimburse- 
ment will   be   either   on   a   monthly   or   bi- 
monthly  basis,   A   consortium    arrangement 
for   firms   wishing    to   establish   cooperative 
programs  is  possible.  A  department  of  Labor 
representative  will   be   available   in  each   o. 
the  target  cities  to  assist  in  negotiating  the 

contract,  .      ^    .^ 

An  understandable  cynicism  about  Job 
promises  has  developed  among  the  poor^  For 
Those  who  have  sought  employment  and  are 
.=U11  unemployed,  the  promises  have  obvious- 
ly not  materialized. 

■  This  experience  from  other  earlier  pro- 
grams  strongly  Indicates  that  company  in- 
tentions to  alter  hiring  patterns  are  not  al- 
ways implemented  at  lower  levels  unless 
there  is  a  firm  and  unequivocal  statement  of 
position  and  a  plan  of  action  by  top  man- 
agement. 
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This  commitment  can  be  Initiated  by  the 
pledge  ot  a  specific  number  of  job  openings 
to  the  NAB  The  pledge  can  reflect  a  total 
to  be  phased  into  the  work  force  over  the 
period  of  a  year  It  should  also  make  provi- 
sions for  the  number  of  Jobs  that  will  be 
available  for  the  summer  only  to  school-age 
youth. 

Companies  will  be  contacted  for  these 
pledges  by  businessmen  working  with  the 
NAB  on  the  national,  regional  or  local  levels. 
Descriptions  of  the  Jobs  pledged  are  neces- 
sary to  permit  later  matching  of  positions 
and  individuals 

These  pledges  are  both  a  guide  to  the 
NAB.  to  assist  it  in  measuring  its  progress 
toward  its  goals,  and  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
basic  business  belief  that  industry  can 
mee:  the  needs  of  our  society. 
Si'.me  suggestions: 

Almost  every  company  has  some  jobs  that 
remain  unfilled  due  to  labor  shortages.  These 
Jobs  can  be  a  beginning  point  for  manage- 
ment when  It  assesses  the  openings  avail- 
able for  Its  pledges  to  the  NAB. 

Jobs  do  not  necessarily  have  to  be  per- 
formed in  existing  company  locations.  In 
pilot  projects,  some  firms  have  found  it  ad- 
vantageous to  set  up  small  assembly  or  pack- 
aging operations  in  rhe  inner  city,  to  meet 
company  needs  and  provide  jobs  for  those 
making  :iie  transition  from  long  term  un- 
employment to  productive  work. 

The  availability  of  this  new  labor  pool  will 
permit  some  companies  to  upgrade  present 
employees,  and  create  openings  at  the  en- 
try level. 

Early  vacation  scheduling  will  allow  com- 
panies to  determine  the  number  of  jobs  that 
will  be  open  for  school-age  youth. 

Reshuffling  of  production  and  repair 
schedules  can  produce  more  summer  Jobs. 
Painting,  maintenance  of  machinery  and 
updating  of  corporate  records  can  produce 
meaningful  job  opportunities  for  youth. 

The  task  of  recruiting  the  hard  core  poor. 
in  the  most  part,  will  be  done  for  the  NAB 
by  the  United  States  Employment  Service. 
State  Employment  Services,  and  through 
rhe  Concentrated  Employment  Program  in 
CEP  cities. 

Youth  will  be  recruited  in  schools  and  In 
neighbcrhood-s  through  a  variety  of  means 
geared  to  capture  their  interest.  In  many 
cities,  employers  will  be  asked  to  participate 
m  Job  Fairs.  Ahere  young  people  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  meet  personnel  officials 
from  a  number  of  firms  and  find  the  Jobs  best 
suited  for  their  careers. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  minimize  red 
tape  for  employees  and  employers.  Some  of 
the  traditional  burden  of  paperwork  will  be 
minimized  or  expedited  by  the  local  NAB 
office.  Still,  there  will  be  procedures  that 
management  must  follow  to  Insure  that  jobs 
are  filled,  and  that  pledges  are  honored. 
Some  suggestions. 

Some  companies  have  sent  recrtiiting 
teams  into  the  ghetto  to  interview,  screen, 
hire  and  process  new  employees  as  a  one-step 
operation.  Other  firms  may  find  this  an  effec- 
tive means  of  locating  candidates,  but 
recruits  must  be  certified  .vs  eligible,  i.e.. 
hard-core  poor,  by  the  Employment  Service 
If  they  are  to  count  toward  the  company 
quoUi. 

Some  prospective  employees  will  apply  per- 
sonally at  company  offices  or  plant  gates.  If 
they  meet  Job  needs,  they  should  be  en- 
couraged Again,  to  be  counted  toward  the 
job  quota  by  the  company,  they  must  be 
certified  as  eligible  by  the  Employment 
Service. 

Centralized  recruiting  througli  the  desig- 
nated agencies  will  make  the  task  of  NAB 
Metropolitan  Chairmen  easier,  and  make  the 
program  more  efficient. 

As  with  any  group  of  employees,  it  Is  likely 
that  the  hard  core  poor  selected  for  employ- 
ment will  be  most  successful  in  jobs  that 
interest  them  and  are  within  the  limits  of 
their  physical  and  educational  ability, 
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Many  companies  have  found  that  previ- 
ously unemployed  persons  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  select  their  own  work  fields,  but 
sometimes  overreach,  and  benefit  from 
counseling. 

Detailed  plans  for  Job  matching  are  being 
developed  by  the  NAB.  In  most  cities,  the 
method  will  be  mechanical,  and  based  on  the 
employer's  Job  description  and  the  employee's 
aptitude.  More  sophisticated  methods  may 
be  utilized  in  some  localities. 

For  many  entry  level  Jobs,  experience 
qualifications  and  skill  level  are  relatively 
unlmpHDrtant. 

Job  matching  should  be  simple,  accurate 
a  lid  rapid. 

Some  suggestions: 

The  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  Job  descrip- 
tion offered  along  with  the  initial  pledge 
by  the  employer  will  determine,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  eflectiveness  of  the  matching 
process 

Applicants  will,  on  occasion,  turn  down 
Jobs  that  are  offered.  They  will,  however, 
be  encouraged  to  take  what  is  available. 

Remember  that  making  jobs  available  and 
filling  them  with  people  Is  not  enough  to 
satisfy  the  goals  of  the  NAB. 

Pre-hirlng  interviews  ma\  reveal  avoca- 
tional  Interests  that  will  help  a  recruit  fit 
into  a  job. 

The  introduction  of  hard  core  poor  into 
industry  will  be  a  new  experience  for  many 
firms.  To  make  this  experience  productive 
for  bath  the  company  and  the  worker,  train- 
ing will  be  essential  in  two  fields: 

1.  Supervisors 

2.  Recruits 

The  training  of  supervisors  should  begin 
well  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  the  first 
recruits.  Some  supervisors  will  have  en- 
trenched attitudes  about  the  recruits,  which 
will  almost  certainly  cause  negative  results 
to  the  program.  These  attitudes  can  be  al- 
tered through  a  controlled  exposure  to  the 
experiments  of  companies  that  have  already 
hired  the  hard  core  poor  through  well 
planned  and  successful   programs. 

Pew  supervisors,  even  those  with  best  in- 
tentions, will  be  prepared  to  deal  with  the 
life  styles  of  the  poor  from  the  ghetto.  It 
would  be  wise  to  include  lectures  by  mi- 
nority leaders  as  part  of  the  supervisor  train- 
ing course. 

It  should  also  emphasize  the  concern  of 
top  management  for  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  necessary  ingredient  for 
success.  When  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  decided 
to  break  the  color  line  in  baseball,  general 
manager  Branch  Rickey  headed  off  possible 
difficulties  by  announcing  publicly  that  he 
was   sure   there   would   be   no   trouble. 

Some  companies  have  found  it  advanta- 
geous to  use  minority  supervisors  to  work 
with  new  employees  from  the  ghetto.  Care 
should  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid  segre- 
gated work  crews.  And  employers  should 
take  precaution  to  avoid  placing  all  their 
poor  workers  in  a  single  department  or 
division. 

Isolated  experiences  of  employers  who 
have  made  deliberate  attempts  to  bring  hard 
core  poor  into  their  plants  indicate  that  half 
or  more  of  the  hard  core  poor  are  ready  for 
immediate  work  assignments,  although  they 
do  not  have  the  high  school  diplomas  that 
are  usually  required  for  employment.  By 
breaking  jobs  down  by  function,  these  em- 
ployers have  discovered  that  a  seventh  or 
eighth  grade  achievement  level  is  sufficient 
to  enable   employees   to   work   productively. 

Care  should  be  taken  with  testing,  .'=ince 
many  accepted  tests  have  built-in  cultural 
bias,  and  do  not  accurately  portray  the 
abilities  of  minority  people. 

A  number  of  companies  have  investigated 
the  worth  of  various  training  programs.  Many 
of  them  have  learned  that  programmed 
learning  courses  can  be  as  effective  as  the 
traditional  teacher-led  classroom.  Pro- 
grammed learning  has  the  advantage  of 
allowing  students  to  progress  at  their  own 
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speed,  and  eliminates  the  hostility  to  the 
teacher  as  an  authority  figure  that  is  a  com- 
mon product  of  the  ghetto 

Some  companies  which  tried  both  'he 
traditional  classroom  approach  and  pro- 
grammed learning  with  test  groups  have 
made  a  decision  in  favcr  of  proerainmi>(1 
learning  on  the  bas'.s  of  its  lower  cost. 

Companies  participating  in  the  NAB  em- 
ployment program  h.ive  a  variety  of  options 
on  tr;iinine  available  to  them: 

1.  They  may  operate  the  training  classes  as 
part  of  !heir  internal  training  program.  When 
po.s.sible.  this  is  the  preferable  methcd. 

2  They  may  form  a  consortium  with  other 
firms  in  the  same  city  to  conduct  training 
cl:i.>:ses  on  a  p'jol  basis 

'.i.  They  may  contract  with  schools,  or  with 
private  training  rompanie.s.  to  perform  th» 
teiching  function. 

For  these  enrniiees.  skill  training  and  sp?- 
clal  classes  for  the  development  of  work 
hablt.s  are  as  important  as  basic  education 
courses. 

All  of  these  edurat'onal  ftmrtlons  cin  be 
subsidized  by  Federal  funds,  being  made 
avnilable  to  put  tlie  hard  core  poor  in  mean- 
ingful jobs. 

Some  suggestions: 

Intensified  courses.  w"th  the  basic  educa- 
tion directly  related  to  work  situations,  are 
most  likelv  to  maintain  the  interest  of  thr 
recruits. 

Courses  in  the  development  of  work  habits 
should  include  punctualitv.  work  rules  per- 
sonal appearance,  what  is  expected  from  them 
on  the  Job.  relationships  with  stipprvisors. 
job  benefits,  s.ifety.  and  future  emplovment 
opportunities. 

The  training  period  is  a  good  lime  for  thf 
recruits  to  establish  a  rapport  with  their  lii- 
ture  stiper'.isors 

Training  i)roa;rams  that  produce  the  best 
results  are  distinguished  by  their  rigorous 
exclusion  of  non-essential  material  from  the 
curriculum. 

All  of  the  factors  of  the  ghetto's  oppres- 
sion— poverty,  lack  of  education,  insecurity, 
poor  diet,  bad  housing,  etc. — will  make  life 
diffictilt  for  the  recruits  during  their  first 
months  on  the  job.  Problems  that  would  ap- 
pear trifling  to  most  employees  may  seem 
instirmountable  to  the  recruits.  Tliey  v.ill 
need  help  in  many  areas  if  they  are  to  be- 
come productive,  established  workers 

In  Cleveland's  Actlon-In-Manpower — Jobs 
I  AIM — Jobs  I  program,  for  example,  "coach- 
es' are  assigned  to  eacn  trainee.  They  Junc- 
tion mostly  at  night  arid  over  weekends  as 
morale  boosters,  confidants  and  "someone  to 
lean  on." 

In  New  York.  The  Citizens  Committee  on 
Metropolitan  Aflairs,  Inc..  instituted  a 
"buddy  system  "  program,  where  new  em- 
ployees from  the  ghetto  received  on-the-job 
assistance  from  established  emplovees. 
Among  other  things,  they  make  .sure  the 
recruit  gets  to  work  on  time,  understands 
the  job,  has  a  person  within  the  system  to 
whom  he  can  talk. 

In  a  number  of  places,  minonty  recruits 
get  counseling,  legal  aid.  medical  corrections, 
and  other  similar  services.  Tliese  are  often 
available  through  the  local  Community  Ac- 
tion Agency. 

Working  mothers  in  a  number  of  cities 
get  help  with  child  day  care  from  employers 
or  from  neighborhood  or  city  agencies.  Tliis 
allows  the  mother  to  work  and  support  her- 
self and  her  children  without  abandoning 
them  or  facing  prohibitive  care  costs. 

Many  recruits  will  need  special  financial 
counseling  if  they  are  to  avoid  the  pitfalls 
of  overextended  credit  buying  and  the  pres- 
sures of  bill  collectors  and  garnishments. 
Tills  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent  reasons 
for  resignations  by  workers  from  poverty 
areas.  Financial  counselors  can  also  assist 
recruits  in  making  budgets  and  beginning 
savings  plans. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  single  difficulty  for 
workers   from   the   ghetto   is   transportation 


to  and  from  Jobs  in  the  suburban  ring.  Most 
metropolitan  public  transportation  systems 
are  geared  to  bring  workers  from  the  suburbs 
to  the  cities  in  the  morning,  and  home  again 
■It  night.  There  is  little  provision  for  the 
reverse  flow.  Emplovers  who  have  run  pilot 
programs  to  employ  the  ghetto  poor  have 
found  that  transportation  problems  are  by 
far  the  prime  cause  of  tardiness  and 
absenteeism. 

some  employers,  with  large  numbers  of 
workers  coming  to  suburban  plants  from  the 
ghetto  have  found  it  worthwhile  to  charter 
busses.  In  some  cities,  the  CEP  has  set  up 
bus  schedules. 

These  solutions  are  not  always  possible. 
There  are  alternatives  The  company,  or  em- 
ployee organizations,  can  help  set  up  car 
pools.  Credit  unions  can  be  encouraged  to 
loan  workers  money  to  purchase  autos.  Pres- 
sure can  be  brought  to  bear  on  transit  com- 
panies to  provide  more  and  better  service. 

The  difficulties  m  bringing  100.000  hard 
tore  poor  into  regular  jobs  this  year  lAill  be 
a  burden  for  many  companies,  but  they  will 
be  no  greater  than  many  others  that  Amer- 
ican business  has  faced  and  overcome  in  the 
past.  All  of  these  employment  problems  have 
confronted  the  firms  that  pioneered  in  de- 
veloping job  opportunities  for  the  hard  core 
poor,  and  their  solutions  will  be  available  to 
the  rest  of  industry. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  will 
hslp  disseminate  these  solutions,  and  the 
liew  ones  that  industry  develops  this  year. 


MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
RURAL  AREAS 


HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 


OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedJiesday,  May  29,  1968 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico,  Mr, 
Speaker,  in  the  course  of  grappling  with 
the  complex  and  pressing  liuman  needs 
in  our  great  urban  centers,  there  is  often 
a  tendency  to  overlook  the  problems  of 
1  ural  America. 

But  these  problems  are  very  much  with 
us.  For  nearly  half  of  the  poverty  in 
America  is  found  in  rural  areas.  It  is  ap- 
ijalling  that  one-third  of  our  rural  fam- 
ilies earn  less  than  S3. 000  a  year. 

So.  as  we  increase  our  efforts  to  reach 
the  seriously  disadvantaged  in  our  big 
cities,  we  must  also  move  with  equal  ur- 
gency to  lift  the  employment  prospects 
of  rural  Americans. 

In  this  effort  to  help  the  residents  of 
our  backwaters  become  productive  cit- 
izens, the  close  cooperation  of  the  ap- 
propriate Federal.  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies is  indispensable. 

I  am  quite  heartened  that  pilot  proj- 
ects featuring  this  kind  of  cooperation 
are  effectively  bringing  educational  and 
training  opportunities  to  rural  citizens  in 
target  coimties  of  three  States. 

Because  of  these  pilot  program.s.  resi- 
dents of  these  three  rural  areas  are  get- 
ting, for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  a 
chance  to  acquire  the  skills  and  education 
.';o  necessary  in  modern  America. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  an  article  on 
this  strategic  effort  from  the  Department 
of  Labor's  Employment  Service  Review. 
It  is  entitled  "Manpower  Development  in 
Rural  Areas": 


Manpower    Development    in    RtiRAt    Areas 
(John  S.  McCauley  I 
Pilot  projects  In  three  rural   counties  in 
Arkansas,   Minnesota,  and  New  Mexico  have 
demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  a  coopera- 
tive concerted  services  approach  for  •improv- 
ing the  education  and  training  of  residents 
of  rural  areas  and.  consequently,  increasing 
the  emplovment  opportunities  of  such  resi- 
dents Six  Federal  agencies  have  joined  hands 
with    State   and   local   groups   to   bring    new- 
educational    and    training    opportunities    to 
Saint    Francis   County.    Ark  ;    Todd   County. 
Minn       isee    Employment    Service    Review. 
Octolser  19ti6);  and  Sandoval  County.  N   Mex 
These  new   programs  are  making  it  po.ssible 
for  hundreds  of  unemployed   and  underem- 
ployed persons  to  obtain  fulltlme  jobs   Steps 
are" now  being  taken  to  expand  the  programs 
within    these    counties    and    to    extend    this 
promising  new  approach  to  other  rural  com- 
munities. 

The  development  of  the  concerted  services 
approach  and  its  implementation  is  on  an 
experimental  basis.  The  purpose  of  these  sur- 
veys Is  to  determine  which  programs  are 
most  urgently  needed,  what  arrangements 
should  be  made  to  provide  educational  and 
training  programs,  and  what  measures  must 
be  taken  to  encourage  residents  to  use  the 
new  opportunities. 

development  of  the  concerted  services 

approach 
Need    for   a   new   approach   to   rural   man- 
power development  became  increasingly  evi- 
dent in  the  early   1960's  when  it  was  recog- 
nized that  rural  counties  were  not  participat- 
ing ;\s  effectively  as  urban  areas  in  the  new- 
Federal  education  and  manpower  programs 
Most  rural  communities  provided  only  lim- 
ited   opportunities    for    education    and   em- 
ployment.   In    .addition,    health   and    welfare 
services  were  generally  far  more  limited  than 
those  available  In  urban  areas. 

This  situation   Is  still  much  In  evidence. 
Nearly  half  the  poverty  in  the  United  States 
is  in  rural  America    One  In  three  rural  fam- 
ilies has  a  cash  income  of  less  than  $3,000 
a  year    The   families  of  hired   farmworkers, 
mlgratorv    farmworkers,    and    sharecroppers 
are  chronlcallv  poor,  often  with  incomes  less 
than  $1,000   a  year.   Although   farm   famines 
are    presently    a    very    small    iractlon    of    all 
U.S.  families',  they  account  lor  much  of  the 
observed  povertv.  Furthermore,  many  of  the 
families   in   urban   areas  whose   earning  ca- 
pacity is  verv  low  have  recently  come  from 
farm' areas    Out-mlgraticn   has   taken   some 
of  the  community  leaders  and  has  depleted 
the  supplv  of  more  prodtictive  w-orkers.  while 
the  apathv  and  frustrations  caused  by  con- 
tinued failure  and  the  accumulated  effects  of 
inadequate  nutrition  and  health  care  affect 
manv  of  those  w-ho  remain. 

Tli'e  market  for  skills  required  in  agricul- 
ture has  long  been  depressed  The  quality  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schooling  in  many 
:arm  communities  is  far  below  par.  Thus, 
the  oncoming  generation  from  these  areas 
is  ill-prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  strong 
market  for  high  skills  in  other  parts  of  the 
economv 

Few  rural  residents  are  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence  of   programs   which   could    help   them. 
Moreover,  most  rural  counties  do  not  possess 
the   technical   competence  required   to  ana- 
lyze their  manpower  needs  and  they  fall  to 
make  application  for  government  help.  The 
few    programs    that   do   become    established 
usually  are  capable  cf  meeting  only  a  por- 
tion   of    the    problems   which    confront    the 
rural  resident.  In  order  to  make  these  pro- 
crams  trulv  effective,  it  is  essential  to  provlae 
additional'  supportive  aid  designed  to  meet 
the  total  needs  of  the  individuals  concerned. 
In  recognition  of   the   need   to  develop   a 
cooperative  approach  by  Federal  agencies  to 
meet    these    problems,    an   interagency   task 
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force    was    established    In    1964,    under    the 
joint  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Walter  Arnold  of 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Department  of 
Health,    Education,   and    Welfare;    and   my- 
self  from  the  U.S.  Employment  Service,  U.S. 
Department    of    Labor.    Tlie    task    force    w-as 
set  up  by  the  cabinet-level  Rural   Develop- 
ment Coriimlttee  which  had  been  established 
by  Executive  Order  of  the  President  in  Octo- 
ber  1963.  The   task   force  currently   includes 
representatives    from    the    Departments    of 
Agriculture;    Commerce;    Health.    Education, 
and   Welfare;    Housing   and    Urban   Develop- 
ment:   Labor;    and    the   Small    Business   Ad- 
ministration.   Some    of    the    staff    members 
involved    in    this    effort    had    served    on    the 
Joint  Task  Force  on  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare    Services    and    Housing,    which    was 
established   in   December   1961.   with  Wilbur 
J.  Cohen.  Under  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  Marie  C.  McGulre, 
Commissioner    of    Public    Housing,    as    co- 
directors. 


OBJECTIVES    OF    PILOT    PROJECTS 

After  considerable  discussion  and  review 
of  the  problems  involved  in  developing  edu- 
cational and  training  programs  in  rural 
areas,  the  task  force  established  the  follow- 
ing major  objectives  for  the  pilot  projects 
in  Arkansas,  New  Mexico,  and  Minnesota: 

1.  Development  of  general  operational 
patterns  for  concentrating  the  efforts  and 
available  resources  of  the  participating 
agencies  on  the  alleviation  and  ultimate 
solution  of  occupational  education  problems, 
and.  as  necessary,  on  the  health,  welfare, 
socioeconomic,  and  related  problems  of  those 
residing  In  the  three  communities. 

2.  Identification  of  existing,  as  well  as 
potential,  employment  opportunities  and 
occupational  education  programs  available 
to  youth  and  to  adults  who  are  unemployed 
or  whose  income  is  insufficient  to  maintain 
a  respectable  standard  of  living, 

3.  Development  of  ways  through  which 
these  rural  communities  can  provide  educa- 
tion, vocational  g-uidance.  training,  and  other 
services  needed  lo  help  people  become  em- 
ployable. This  includes  development  of  plans 

lor: 

a.  Increasing  basic  educational  skills, 

b.  Impi-ovlng  general  conditions  of  health. 

c.  Improving  appearance  and  personal 
characteristics. 

rf    Providing  vocational  counseling,  and 
(•    Developing  occupational   competency. 

4.  Demonstration  that  occupational  educa- 
tion programs,  in  conjunction  with  other 
economic  development  activities,  can  sig- 
nificantly increase  employment  opportuni- 
ties, 

5.  Demonstration  that  a  cooperative  occu- 
pational education  effort,  based  on  local  in- 
volvement, will  develop  indigenous  leader- 
ship, individual  dignity,  initiative,  and  com- 
munltv  development. 

6.  Determination  of  the  relationship  of  the 
traditional  educational  and  occupational 
patterns  of  people  in  the  communities  to 
their  present  and  emerging  needs  and,  if 
w-arranted.  development  of  recommendations 
for  necessary  adjustments. 

APPROACH    rSED 

In  planning  for  a  concerted  services  ap- 
proach, the  task  force  placed  heavy  emph;vsis 
on  developing  flexible  arrangements  which 
could  be  adapted  to  meet  local  needs  and. 
at  the  same  time,  could  operate  within  the 
existing  budgets  of  the  participating  agen- 
cies. 

It  was  agreed  to  observe  the  following 
guidelines: 

1  Education  and  training  programs  were 
to  be  designed  to  meet  specific  needs  iden- 
tified bv  a  survey  carried  out  by  the  public 
employment  service  in  collaboration  with 
local  advisory  committees. 
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2  Every  resident  of  the  pilot  counties  was 
to  be  considered  a  potential  participant,  with 
preference  given  to  persons  needing  addi- 
tional education  and  training  in  order  to 
obtain  emplo^Tnent. 

3  The  right  of  each  Individual  to  decide 
the  nature  and  extent  of  his  own  participa- 
tion was  to  be  respected.  Persons  deslrln? 
education  and  training  in  order  to  qualify 
for  employment  outside  the  county  were  to 
receive  the  same  consideration  as  persons 
who  planned  to  remain  in  the  county. 

4  Each  agency's  normal  channels  of  com- 
munication, administration,  and  project 
funding  were  to  be  followed  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible 

5  A  coordinator  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  task  force  was  to  be  employed 
in  each  county 

In  order  to  explain  the  concerted  services 
approach  and  to  discuss  the  proposed  pilot 
projects,  members  of  the  task  force  and  the 
executive  secretiiry  of  the  cabinet-level  com- 
mittee met  with  regional  officials  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  participating  in  the  program. 
Regional  st.atr  members  then  arranged  a  series 
of  meetings  with  governors  and  other  State 
officials.  The  time  and  etTort  involved  in 
these  dl.scusslons  were  well  spent,  as  the 
State  and'  regional  officials  developed  a  deep 
interest  m  the  concerted  services  approach 
and  were  most  helpful  in  getting  the  pilot 
projects  into  operation. 

In  order  to  assure  the  necessary  coordina- 
tion and  to  give  the  needed  'spark"  to  the 
project,  coordinators  were  .selected  who  had 
a  high  degree  of  ramlliarity  with  the  par- 
ticular county.  For  example,  in  Saint  Fran- 
cis County.  Edgar  Henderson.  Jr.,  who  had 
been  a  high  school  teacher  and  basketball 
and  football  coach  in  the  area  for  16  years, 
was  chosen  coordinator.  An  office  was  pro- 
vided in  Forrest  City  about  two  blocks  from 
the  heart  of  the  business  district.  Directly 
across  the  street  from  the  office  was  the  train- 
ing facility  where  edvication  and  training 
programs  .ire  provided  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 

-Arrangements  for  employing  the  county 
coordinator  in  Arkansas  were  handled  by  the 
Federal-Stale  employment  secunty  system: 
in  Minnesota,  by  the  .Agricultural  Extension 
Division:  and  in  New  Mexico,  by  the  Voca- 
tional Educ.uion  system.  G.  B.  GUUland  of 
the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture  provided 
liaison  between  the  task  force  and  the  co- 
ordinators. 

Advisory  committees  appointed  in  each  of 
the  counties  represented  a  cross  section  of 
the  community.  For  example,  the  Saint 
Francis  Countv  Advisory  Committee  was 
chaired  bv  W.  W.  Campbell.  Board  Chairman 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Eastern  Ar- 
kansas, and  included  businessmen,  local  of- 
ficials, lawyers,  and  farm  organization 
officials. 

The  following  description  of  the  Saint 
Francis  County  program  reflects  the  manner 
in  which  the  concerted  services  approach 
has  been  implemented  m  this  county. 

SAINT    FRANCIS   COUNTY    PROGRAM 

Saint  Francis  County  covers  an  area  of  638 
square  miles  and  Is  located  m  northeast  Ar- 
kansas, approximately  40  miles  from  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  county  has  a  total 
population  of  approximately  33.000.  Forrest 
City,  the  county  seat,  has  had  some  indus- 
trial expansion  over  the  past  2  years,  pri- 
marily in  the  electronics  Industn,'.  However, 
agriculture  is  the  major  activity  of  the 
county  as  a  whole,  the  chief  crops  being 
soybeans,  cotton,  and  rice.  The  per-capita 
income,  as  indicated  by  the  1960  census,  was 
only  S962. 

The  county  is  served  by  a  110-bed  hospital 
and  two  hospital  clinics  with  a  total  of  11 
hospital  beds.  In  1966.  there  were  5.224  tele- 
phone customers  in  the  county.  The  county 
has  a  newspaper,  the  Forrest  City  D.mly 
Times  Herald  with  a  circulation  of  3,850, 
and    a   5,000-watt   radio   station.    Although 
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there  is  no  local  television  station,  county 
residents  can  pick  up  three  Memphis  and 
three  Little  Rock  channels. 

StTRVEY    OF    NEEDS    AND    RESOtTRCES 

The  first  step  In  assisting  the  community 
was  to  make  careful  assessments  of  ( 1 )  the 
manpower  needs  of  employers  and  (2)  the 
education  and  training  needs  of  Individuals. 
An  Arkansas  Employment  Service  mobile 
team  of  seven  interviewer-counselors,  oper- 
ating under  the  Smaller  Communities  Pro- 
gram, contacted  employers  and  workers.  In 
an  eflort  to  facilitate  the  gathering  of  in- 
formation from  widely  dispersed  county  res- 
idents, mobile  teams  set  up  temporary  head- 
quarters in  19  different  locations,  including 
Forrest  City.  Seventeen  of  these  itinerant 
offices  were  located  in  communities  with  less 
than  750  population.  The  teams  operated 
out  of  churches,  country  stores,  and  other 
available  rent-free  facilities. 

One  of  the  best  responses  from  county 
residents  was  obtained  at  the  Pilgrim  Rest 
Baptist  Church,  located  in  a  small  rural 
community.  With  the  cxx)peratlon  of  church 
and  other  officials,  the  Employment  Service 
team  was  able  to  register  and  process  110  ap- 
plicants in  1  dav.  These  limited  facilities 
sometimes  challenged  the  ingenuity  of  the 
staff.  In  order  to  keep  nighttime  office  hours 
at  the  Baptist  Church,  which  had  no  elec- 
tricity, the  team  furnished  its  own  light, 
using  6-volt  light  bulbs  powered  by  a  car 
battery. 

The  Arkansas  Employment  Security  Divi- 
sion teams  spent  6  months  in  Saint  Francis 
County.  During  that  time,  they  contacted 
3.760  applicants,  approximately  two-thirds  of 
whom  were  not  registered  with  the  Employ- 
ment Service  local  office  in  Forrest  City.  While 
serving  these  applicants,  the  mobile  team 
tested  1.004  persons  and  counseled  527.  As 
of  July  31.  1967.  381  persons  registered  with 
the  team  had  been  placed  m  Jobs  from  a 
total  of  873  referrals.  In  addition  to  job  re- 
ferrals. 196  of  the  persons  registered  with 
the  mobile  team  had  been  enrolled  in  edu- 
cational and  training  programs. 

Results  of  the  survey  of  manpower  and 
other  resources  in  Saint  Francis  County  were 
published  in  September  and  October  1966  by 
the  Arkansas  Employment  Security  Division. 
The  survey  report  brought  the  manpower 
capabilities  and  economic  potential  of  the 
area  into  sharp  focus,  which  created  both  a 
selling  point  for  bringing  new  employers  into 
the  area  and  a  climate  for  expanding  exist- 
ing facilities.  Special  compilations  of  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  report  have  also 
been  used  by  chambers  of  commerce  in 
various  comniunities  within  the  county  in 
attempts  to  attract  new  industry.  Further- 
more, the  labor  economist  assigned  to  the 
mobile  team  developed  a  fact  sheet  to  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  industrial  develop- 
ment efforts.  The  fact  sheet  provided  cur- 
rent information  on  population,  work  force, 
the  skills  of  those  persons  covered  in  the 
Employment  Service  manpower  Inventory. 
weekly  wage  rates  for  selected  occtipations. 
information  on  nearby  metropolitan  areas,  a 
list  of  industrial  sites,  transi><3rtation  facili- 
ties, nattiral  resources  available  in  the  area, 
and  the  available  power  resources. 

EDUCATIONAL    AND    TRAINING    PROGRAMS 

The  Forrest  City  Employment  Security  Di- 
vision office  has  used  the  information  gath- 
ered on  the  characteristics  of  the  work  force 
in  developing  MDTA  training  projects.  As  of 
September  30,  1967.  MDTA  training  had  been 
organized  for  420  persons,  including  207  who 
had  successfully  completed  training  as  weld- 
ers, licensed  practical  nurses,  operating  engi- 
neers, and  in  a  variety  of  occupations  In  the 
general  field  of  electronics.  Another  109  are 
currently  enrolled  in  MDTA  training.  With- 
out the  communications  and  publicity 
brought  about  by  the  concerted  services 
project,  recruiting  applicants  who  could 
benefit  from  this  training  would  have  been 
much  more  difficult 
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Another  795  persons  were  enrolled  in  baste 
education  courses.  Classes  for  42  persons 
were  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  Title 
V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Classes 
in  basic  education  were  also  provided  in  col- 
laboration with  the  out-of-school  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  program.  Basic  educa- 
tion for  another  group  of  30  trainees  was 
coupled  with  an  MDTA  welding  program. 

COMMUNITY    ACTION    AGENCY 

The  Concerted  Services  Coordinator  has 
worked  with  local  officials  in  establishing  .i 
Community  Action  Agency  that  began  -op- 
eration in  the  county  in  March  1966.  "Hvi.? 
agency  established  the  following  program.s: 
summer  Head-Start,  summer  NYC.  out-"f- 
school  NYC.  and  Off-Campus  College  Work 
Study.  As  a  result  of  the  liaison  that  had 
been  established  In  rural  areas  by  the  Smaller 
Communities  Program,  a  Neighborhood  Res- 
ident Workers  Program  was  begun  and  lia.-; 
been  able  to  Improve  communications  with 
these  rural  people.  Under  the  program,  non- 
professional workers  are  making  contacts 
in  the  neighborhoods,  passing  on  pertinent 
information  concerning  activities  of  Adui- 
Baslc  Education.  Manpower  Developmcn; 
and  Training  Programs.  Job  Corps,  Head- 
Start.  Vocational  Education,  Employment 
Security  Division.  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  Farmers  Home  Administration,  and 
other  .services  now  available. 

NEW     VOCATIONAL     SCHOOL 

Concurrent  with  the  activities  of  the  Con- 
certed Services  Program  in  Saint  Fran,-;, 
County  has  been  the  development  of  a  voc- 
tional  education  program.  The  Crowlcvs 
Ridge  Vocational-Technical  School  opened  a, 
September  1967.  Training  has  been  made 
available  for  the  individual  concerned  with 
upgrading,  updating,  retraining,  and  .seU- 
improvement.  Under  the  direction  of  Ctii- 
way  Wilson,  director  of  Crowley's  Ridge  V.  - 
catlonal-Technlcal  School,  459  students  hav" 
already  graduated  from  various  home  pC'  - 
nomics  and  training  extension  courses  tauel.: 
at  various  sites  scattered  throughout  'he 
county.  In  addition.  126  trainees  are  cur- 
rently upgrading  their  skills  as  electronics 
handlers,  analyzers  and  assemblers,  whereas 
in  October  1965  hardly  any  vocational  edu- 
cation existed.  Many  of  these  .students  were 
recruited  by  the  local  public  employnicn: 
office,  and  ail  were  screened  through  the  loc..: 
office. 

OTHER     SERVICES 

Tlie  names  and  addresses  of  700  heads  i". 
households  which  lacked  indoor  water  ■  r 
sewage  facilities  were  given  to  the  loca; 
Farmers  Home  Administration  office.  The 
local  FHA  home  economist  contacted  126  of 
these  persons  whose  net  family  income  fel' 
below  the  S3. 000  poverty  level  to  inform  their. 
of  low  Interest  FHA  loans  which  could  iie 
used  for  the  improvement  of  water  and 
sewage  facilities.  In  addition,  the  Arkansas 
.State  Department  of  Health.  Bureau  of  San- 
itary Engineering,  has  developed  a  report 
anaivzing  the  niunber  of  sanitary  facilities 
available  to  those  persons  covered  In  the  in- 
ventory. As  a  result,  it  was  recommended 
that  asanitarian  be  employed  in  Saint  Fran- 
cis Countv  to  assist  in  securing  proper  sew- 
age disposal  and  in  improving  the  water 
supply. 

Another  aspect  of  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  Saint  Francis  County  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  recreation  facility  known  as  the 
Village  Creek  Project,  located  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  county  between  Wynne  and 
Forrest  City.  This  project  will  involve  the 
creation  of  a  1.200-acre  manmade  lake  and 
adjoining  recreational  facilities  on  land 
which  heretofore  was  90  percent  unusable. 
Tlie  Saint  Francis  Wildlife  Association  has 
supported  this  project  and  cooperated  in  a 
survey  of  interest  on  the  part  of  area  land- 
owners. The  results  of  this  survey  were  sur- 
prising. Almost  all  the  persons  canvassed 
were  interested  in  having  such  a  facility  lo- 
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cated    in    the   area.    Some   even    indicated    a 
Willingness  to  donate  part  of  the  land. 

The   Soil   Conservation   Service   conducted 
a  survey  for  the  damslte.   and   a  consulting 
engineers'  firm  was  retained  to  make  borings 
and  soil  tests.  It  was  determined  that  loca- 
tion  of   a   dam   in   the   Crowley   Ridge  area 
would    be   economically    feasible.   The   Saint 
Francis  Wildlife  Association  then  urged  the 
Stue  Planning  Commission,  the  State  Game 
^uid    Fish    Commission,    and    the   Parks    and 
piiblicity   Commission    to   designate   a   State 
nark  to  be  located  in  e.astern  Arkansas.  Both 
houses    of    the    Arkansas    Legislature    voted 
unanimouslv    to    locate    this    park    in    the 
Crowlev  Ridge  area  of  the  county.  The  de- 
v»'opment  of  the  recreation  facility  and  the 
completion  of  the  improved  highway  system 
between  Saint  Francis  County,  Memphis  and 
L'.rtle  Rock  should  be  a  major  step  forward 
in  the  economic  growth  of  the  area.  It  is  un- 
likely that  this  project  would  have  reached 
it.s  present  stage  of  development  without  the 
concerted   services  approach. 

Close  working  relationships  have  been 
■n  iintained  with  cooperatives.  For  example. 
members  of  the  Saint  Francis  County  Vege- 
table Grower  Cooperative  participated  in  an 
MDTA  training  program  designed  to  assist 
them  in  improving  their  operations.  Plans 
are  also  being  made  to  provide  with  OEO 
funds  a  course  in  administration  for  officials 
o:  cooperatives. 

PLANS    TO    EXPAND    THE    PROJECT 

The  three  pilot  projects  have  been  in  op- 
eration only  2  years.  Despite  this  short 
time,  there  is  general  agreement  that  the 
concerted  services  approach  has  been  highly 
successful.  Residents  of  the  three  counties 
h  ive  taken  advantage  of  the  additional  edu- 
cational and  training  opportunities  that 
have  been  provided.  They  are  especially 
pleased  with  the  expansion  in  Job  oppor- 
iiinities  that  has  been  associated  with  this 
project.  As  a  result  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made,  the  pilot  projects  will  be  con- 
tinued for  at  least  another  year. 

Requests  for  similar  projects  have  been 
received  from  adjacent  counties  and  lu-- 
r.mgements  have  been  made  to  extend  the 
program  in  Arkansas  to  Cross  and  Lee  Coun- 
ties. Tlie  pilot  projects  in  Minnesota  and 
New  Mexico  will  also  be  extended  to  adjacent 
Dunties.  Plans  are  now  underway  to  orga- 
;.i.:e  pilot  projects  in  other  States. 

The  following  measures  would  enhance  any 
PMDansion  of  the  program: 

:.  Program  expansion  within  the  counties 
currently  conducting  pilot  projects  should 
be  accelerated.  Some  residents  who  need 
additional  education  and  training  are  not  yet 
participating.  Persons  who  have  already  com- 
pleted one  aspect  of  the  program  should  be 
encouraged  to  take  additional  courses  as 
needed. 

J  In  extending  the  program  to  adjacent 
c^untles.  consideration  should  be  siven  to 
•he  estabUshment  of  satellite  centers  to  pro- 
vide partial  .services  there.  This  approach  for 
expanding  concerted  services  projects  would 
eliminate  the  cost  of  establishing  a  coordi- 
nator in  every  county  requesting  participa- 
tion in  the  program. 

;i.  In  extending  the  project  to  other  States, 
the  Government  agencies  involved  should 
first  establish  the  plan  in  one  or  two  counties 
in  each  State  and  then,  in  light  of  experi- 
ence, extend  the  program  to  other  seciions 
o:  the  State. 

A  comprehensue  manpower  program  for 
ru'-al  areas  under  the  concerted  services  ap- 
proach should  help  individuals  obtain  the 
general  education  and  work  skills  they  need 
•i)  achieve  their  maximum  earning  poteniial 
i'l  line  with  their  interests  and  aptitude,  and 
siiould  help  meet  the  complex  skill  requlre- 
iiients  of  the  area's  employers.  Elements  of 
a  well-rounded  manpower  development  pro- 
cram  for  rural  areas  under  the  concerted 
.-ervices  approach  embrace  the  following: 
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1  Measures  to  insure  good  elementary  and 
secondary  education  for  all  young  people  In 

rural  areas.  ^   ,        ,  „„j„ 

2  Financial  asslsUnce  to  help  needy 
youngsters  stav  in  school  and  to  move  on  to 
any  higher  education  for  which  they  may  be 
qualified. 

3  Effective  vocational  education— em- 
phasizing skills  in  growing  Industries  and  oc- 
cupations. This  should  include  the  pro- 
visi.Mi  of  training  and  work  experience  op- 
portunities for  Jobless  out-of -.school  youth. 

4  Retralnlna  facilities  for  unemployed 
adults  supplemented  by  iUlowances  to  help 
ihem  su!)port  their  families  during  the  uain- 

"^5  '^Facilities  for  part-time  adult  education 
to  help  employed  workers  upgrade  and  up- 
date their  skills  and  knowledge. 

6  /Vlternatives  in  the  form  of  work  op- 
portunity or  income  maintenance  when  work 
is  not  available  or  training  not  feasible. 

7  Day-care  centers  for  children  of  work- 
ins  <'r  {.raining  mothers. 

EX'>erience  to  date  with  the  pilot  projects 
has  shown  that  Federal  and  State  agencies 
working  together  with  the  local  leaders  can 
effectively  bring  education  and  training  op- 
portunities to  rural  residents.  The  approach 
explored  by  the  projects  provides  an  effective 
means  lor  introducing  new  jirograms.  such  as 
job    training    for    welfare    recipients    under 
Title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  .uid 
the  Human  Resources  Development  Program 
of    the    public    Emplovment    Senlcc.    High 
priority   should   be   given    to  extending   this 
promising  new  approach.  The  Nation  can  ill 
afford  to  let  the  disadvantaged  residents  of 
rural   areas  remain   unassisted.  It   is   totally 
inconsistent  with  an  expanding  economy  to 
permit  this  vast  source  of  manpower  to  re- 
main untapped.  The  manpower  policies  and 
techniques    being    developed    in    the    Con- 
certed  Services   Program   offer   new   hope   to 
rural  America. 
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crease  Federal  assistance  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families. 

We  in  the  House  must  join  in  support 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act.  The  need  cannot  be  denied  and  this 
act  is  a  sensible  approach  to  meeting  this 
need. 


CREATIVE  URBAN  LEADERSHIP 
UNDER  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 


HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 


OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1968 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker. 

one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  facing 

this  Nation  today  is  the  need  for  decent 

housing  for  low-  and  moderate-mcome 

families.  .  . 

President    John-son.   recognizinc!    this 
problem,  has  worked  Ions  and  hard  to 
brins  some  hope  to  the  20  million  urban 
Americans  now  trapped  in  .substandard 
housing.  Working  together,  the  President 
and  the  Consress  established  a  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  bring   .scattered  housing   and   urban 
development  programs  together  and  give 
the  American  city  a  Cabinet  role:  .started 
a  new  program  of  rent  .supplement  to  in- 
crease the  housing  .supply  for  needy  fam- 
ilies •  inaugurated  a  model  cities  program 
to  attack  blieht  on  a  massive  .scale  and 
renovate  entire  neighborhoods. 

Now  the  President  has  called  upon 
Congress  to  enact  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968— "a  charter  of 
renewed  hope  for  the  American  city." 

We  must,  over  the  next  10  years  bmld 
•'G  million  homes— 6  million  of  these  to 
be  federally  assisted.  Yesterday  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  responded  to  the 
massive  task  ahead— by  voting   to  in- 


THE   FORGOTTEN   MAN 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1968 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents  was  kind  enough  to  clip  and 
send  to  me  two  very  readable  newspaper 
articles— one  by  tiie  nationally  known 
news  commentator,  Paul  Harvey,  and  the 
other  bv  Mr.  William  Lowndes,  president 
of  the  Southern  States  Industrial  Coun- 
cil. Both  deal  with  "the  forgotten  man." 
the  "average,  honest,  religious  citizen" 
whose  strength  and  courage  form  the 
backbone  of  this  great  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  offer  these  articles  for 
my  colleagues'  thoughtful  consideration. 
We  all  need  to  stop  now  and  then  to  re- 
nect  on  the  most  essential  ingredients  of 
our  national  character— personal  respon- 
sibility and  self-respect. 

I  insert  these  iirticles  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

This   Farmer.   Champion   Down.  Seems 

America,   Personified 

(By  Paul  Harvey) 

Champion  Down  is  a  retired  farmer,  87. 

He  lives  in  a  log  house  about  four  miles  east 

of  Ivcslie.  Mich. 

Mr.  Down's  127-year-old  log  hotise  is  what 
most  today  would  call  "shabby."  By  contem- 
porary standards,  he  lives  In  "poverty " 
Many  people  would  call  him  "underpriv- 
ileged." "deprived  •' 

I  don't.  He's  one  of  the  richest  men  I 
know. 

Mr.  Down  can  remember  when  all  .Ameri- 
cans worked  their  way,  provided  for  the  rainy 
day.  took  care  of  themselves  and  their  own 
wlien  thev  got  ill  or  got  old. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  were  never  displayed 
more  reverently  than  on  his  living  room  wall. 
A  modern  interior  decorator  would  have  a 
conniption  over  the  petit  point  picture  and 
its  inscription.    "God  Bless  Our  Home." 

•When  reporter  Bill  Cuchaine  from  the  State 
Journal  called  on  the  modest  cabin  near  the 
crossroads  of  Olds  and  Cooper.  Mr.  Down 
was  doing  some  carpenter  work  by  the  light 
of  the  open  barn  door.  Sandy,  his  pet  kitten, 
was  Etretciiing,  yawning  in  the  sunlight. 

Typically  hospitable.  Mr.  Down  invited  his 
visitor  into  his  house,  apologized  for  some 
untidiness,  explained  that  "Mrs.  Down  died 
in  1923  and  I  never  quite  get  caught  up  with 
housekeeping  and  chores." 

His  old  heater  burns  wood  or  coal  or  corn- 
cobs. His  daughters  talked  him  into  install- 
ing a  telephone  so  they  could  keep  in  touch. 
That,  and  a  transistor  radio,  are  his  only 
compromises  with  modernity.  The  cabin  is 
lighted  by  Kerosene  lamps. 

Though  he  is  87  and  entitled  to  assorted 
government  pensions.  Mr,  Down  has  accepted 
none-  no  Medicare,  no  welfare,  no  old  age 
pension,  no  unemployment  pay.  no  subsidy 
tor  farming  or  for  not  farming.  'I  worked 
hard  when  I  was  young,  saved  enough  to  take 
care  of  myself."  he  says. 

"Why  should  I  be  a  burden  on  taxpayers? 
Better  "they  should  save  their  money  for  their 
own  twilight  tim»." 
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Today— pleading  "poverty" — many  Ameri- 
cans demand  the  property  of  others. 

Some  steal  it.  Others  demand  that  the  gov- 
ernment seize  It  tor  them 

How  refreshing  to  discover  Champion 
Down.  No  beggar  he;   no  man  Is  more  free. 

When  the  rest  of  us  have  experimented 
with  the  notion  that  Big  Government  can 
take  care  of  everybody  and  have  discovered. 
as  every  nation  in  history  has.  that  those 
governments  end  up  bankrupt  and  their  peo- 
ple desperate,  perhaps  then  well  be  looking 
around  for  an  example  of  independence  and 
self-reliance  and  the  kind  of  self-discipline 
that  a  man  can  develop  only  from  doing  what 
he  ought  to  do.  instead  to  Just  what  he  wants 
to  do 

In  that  day  we'll  need  to  remember  how  It 
once  was  And  we'll  need  most  an  example 
of  how  it  can  be.  And  if.  God  wiling,  that 
day  will  come  around  again  soon  enough- 
Champion  Down  or  his  memory  can  be  that 
for  us  all 

Forgotten  Man.   1968  Style   Is.  Hopeft-li-y, 
A  •Voting  Man 
(By  William  Lowndes)       I 

Now  ^th  candidates,  like  Jun"".  ■tau-tln' 
out  all  CTrer."  we'll  hear  a  great  deal  of 
oratory  :n  the  presidential  sweepstakes— we 
might  even  hear  a  little  logic. 

One  reference  that  punctuated  the  bom- 
bast and  bunting;  in  the  1930s  was  the  -for- 
gotten man.'  Nobody  was  ever  quite  sure  who 
the  forgotten  man  was.  but  he  gradually 
assumed  the  status  of  a  woebegone  ir.dUid- 
ual.  suffering  at  the  hands  of  a  tyrannical 
employer.  So,  tn  behalf  of  the  -forgotten 
man."  all  sorts  of  legislation  was  enacted — 
some  of  it  good,  much  of  it  bad. 

Today  we  have  a  new  'forgotten  man." 
He's  been  crowded  out  of  the  political  spec- 
trum by  appeals  to  the  packaged  vote  or 
org.inized  '.abor.  the  disadvantaged,  the  im- 
pDvenshed.  the  indolent  indigent  .md  even 
the  indignant  indigent  who  prefer  to  remain 
Indolent. 

And  who  :s  this  "forgotten  man  of  1968?" 
Well,  .iside  from  the  lighting  troops  in  Viet- 
nam, he  IS  law-abiding,  respectable,  hard- 
working individual,  whether  he  be  executive 
or  artisan.  He  is  the  man  who  watches  his 
earnings  siphoned  away  to  stipport  global  aid 
programs  o:  the  most  frivolous  type.  He  is 
the  man  who  is  allowed  a  $600  yearly  tax 
deduction  to  raise  and  educate  his  child 
while  the  unwed  mother  on  relief  gets  many 
times  mat  .anount  m  welfare  checks  to  sup- 
port her  burgeoning  brood. 

He  is  the  man  who  takes  pride  in  his 
home,  in  his  environment,  his  friends  and 
neighbors.  He  is  :he  same  forgotten  man  who 
Is  a  "bigot,"  a  "racist,"  and  a  veritable  beast 
if  he  has  any  personal  preference  as  to  the 
buyer  of  his  dwelling.  He  is  all  of  these  things 
if  lie  belongs  to  a  club  that  selects  members 
on  the  basis  of  their  .acceptability  in  the 
light  of  standards  approved  by  the  members 
themselves.  He  is  the  man  who  spends  hours 
filling  out  forms,  questionnaires  and  other 
invasions  of  his  privacy  in  the  form  of  gov- 
ernmental inquiries.  He  is  the  same  man 
who  contributes  to  his  own  community  in 
time  and  eifort — and  in  money. 

It  is  this  same  man.  or  his  son,  who  volun- 
teers for  millttiry  service  or  answers  a  draft 
summons  without  complaint,  then  dies  val- 
iantly in  a  war  his  country  won't  let  him 
win  for  fear  of  offending  "world  opinion."  He 
sees  his  tax  dollars  used  to  support  the 
United  Nations,  then  reads  of  some  tirade 
against  his  country  by  a  costumed  tribal 
chieftain  from  some  Afro-Asian  miui-natlon 
free-loading  at  the  same  UN. 

No  census  has  been  taken  to  establish  the 
number  of  forgotten  men  in  this  day  and 
age.  Perhaps,  however,  the  candidates  will 
find  out  in  November.  Whether  farmer,  jun- 
ior executive,  union  member,  corporate  head 
or  laborer,  there  must  be  more  than  one  for- 
gotten man  who  has  asked  nothing  of  his 
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government  other  than  its  tespect  for  his 
basic  rights  and  Its  compliance  with  the 
Constitution.  A  man  who  believes  that  any 
person  should  be  able  to  walk  the  streets  of 
any  city,  free  from  attack  and  mortal  hurt. 
He  doesn't  need  a  label.  He's  Just  an  average, 
honest.  God-fearing  citizen  and.  we  hope,  a 
voter. 


May  29,  19 UH 


POOR   FOLKS   DISCRIMINATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Stokely 
Carmichael  negotiates  purchase  of  a  $70.- 
000  home;  Mexican- Americans  charge 
Afro-Americans  with  discrimination 
against  white  Americans  and  the  water- 
logged outside  "poor  campers"  accused 
•  Doc"  Abernathy  and  his  SCLC  crew  of 
sleeping  in  warm,  dry  hotels  while  the 
victims  .suffer  in  the  rain  and  cold. 

Quite  a  circus  here  in  Washington, 
DC. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  news  clippings 
from  the  local  paper,  as  follows : 
(Prom  the  Washington   iDC.)   Evening  Star. 
May  -28.   1968) 
Motel  Ousts  Militants  Seeking 
Abernathy 
1  By  Paul  Hathaway  i 
About  20  black  militants  were  ejected  from 
the  Pitts  Motor  Hotel  last  night  after  mak- 
ing  a    fruitless   attempt    to   meet   with    the 
Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy.  leader  of  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign. 

For  20  minutes,  the  group  roamed  the 
lobby  and  the  second  floor  of  the  motel  at 
15th'  and  Belmont  Streets  NW.  demanding 
a  meeting  with  Abernathy,  but  he  was  in 
Huntington.  L.I..  for  a  speaking  engagement. 
The  militants  then  hurst  in  un  a  meeting 
of  executive  staS  members  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  in  the  mis- 
taken belief  Abernathy  was  there. 

They  left  after  Cornelitis  Pitts,  owner  of 
the  motel,  threatened  to  have  them 
arrested. 

POLICE  CARS    ARRIVE 

Three  police  cars  arrived  on  the  scene 
shortly  after  the  group  stormed  out  to  the 
rain-swept  street. 

"You  tell  Abernathy  if  he  doesn't  come 
down  (to  the  campsite i  to  talk  with  us  in 
the  mud."  a  youth  shouted,  "he's  going  to 
liave  to  deal  with  tis." 

There  were  varying  reports  on  the  identity 
of  the  group.  One  witness  said  it  was  a  group 
called  the  Memphis  Invaders  from  Resurrec- 
tion Citv.  But  the  Rev.  Andrew  Young,  exec- 
utive vice  president  of  SCLC,  and  the  Rev. 
Albert  Sampson  insisted  that  the  group  was 
from  outside  Resurrection  City. 

Young   explained   the   incident   this   way: 

"Por  some  reason,  they  resent  the  fact  that 
we  have  our  headquarters  here  in  the  motel. 
They  think  we  should  have  it  down  there. 
If  I,  for  one  minute,  felt  it  would  do  the 
movement  any  good  to  have  it  there,  I  would 
change  it.  I  dont  believe  It  would.  .  .  But 
what  I  regret  most  is  all  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  plight  of  poor  people  in  this 
country,  nothing  at  all 

whites   ARE   blamed 

Sampson  later  charged  that  the  group  had 
been  paid  by  whites  to  disrupt  the  campaign. 

"These  are  the  people  who  would  like  to 
see  poor  people  fail  In  Washington."  said 
Sampson.  "They  want  to  see  black  people 
fighting  each  other." 

It  was  the  fiery  Sampson  who  clashed  with 
the  militants  in  the  lobby  of  the  motel. 


"If  we  can't  see  Abernathy.  we're  going  u> 
see  somebody  and  we're  going  to  see  them  to- 
night." said  a  broad-shouldered.  6-foot.  Afri- 
can-dressed youth 

"Get  out  of  this  motel."  said  the  pint- 
sized  Sampson  staring  up  at  the  youth.  "This 
is  private  property.  This  is  this  man's  hotel 
(pointing  to  Pitts i  .ind  you  have  no  right 
to  be  here" 

When  another  vouth  cur.sed  at  William 
Moyer.  the  white  assistant  director  of  ih.- 
campaign.  Sampson  cautioned  Moyer;  "Don't 
react  to  that,  man  Don't  react.  We're  herf 
to  help  poor  people,  not  tend  to  Negroes  col- 
lecting their  neuroses." 

Three  uniformed  policemen  and  two  plaln- 
clothesmen  remained  on  suard  m  the  lobb-. 
for  the  rest  of  the  night  ut  Pitts'  request 

Later.  SCLC  leaders  summoned  six  mar- 
shals from  Resurrection  City  to  st.md  gu^irci 
at  the  hotel. 

There  were  report.s  that  the  group  tint 
invaded  the  motel  was  disturbed  over  thf 
fact  that  there  had  been  no  attempt  by 
SCLC  leaders  to  evacuate  residents  from  the 
muddy  West  Potomac  Park  site. 

drive    to   CAMPSITE 

After  the  incident.  Young  and  Sampson 
rode  to  the  campsite  to  t.ilk  with  resident.; 
to  determine  if  anyone  wanted  to  move  i>ut 

'"VVe   rode    up   and   down    the   site   with   . 
loudspeaker    asking    if    anyone    wanted    '■■. 
move."  said   Young.  "Not  one  person  canu- 
forward." 

Sources  close  to  SCLC  said  that  black  mili- 
tants   from   outside    the    poor   people's   sit.' 
were  bent  on  creating  a  series  of  incident 
at   the   hotel,    to   embarrass   SCLC   and   ^'.'.v 
campaign. 

They  cited  another  incident  last  night  in 
which' a  group  of  militants  refused  to  pay  ;> 
$50  bill  in  the  downstairs  Red  Carpet  Lounge 
of  the  motel,  where  most  SCLC  officials  are 
staying.  The  group  later  backed  down  and 
paid  the  bill  after  Pitts  .igain  called  the 
police. 

[From  the  Washington  iD.C.l   Evening  Star. 

May  27.  19681 

A  $70,000   Estate  in   Northwest: 

Car.aiichael's  Bid  on  House 

(By  Barry  Kalbi 

Black  power  advocate  Stokely  Carmlchaei 
and  his  bride.  African  folk  singer  Miriam 
Makeba.  are  negotiating  to  buy  a  .$70,000 
castle-like  house  in  the  verdant  "Gold  Coast ' 
area  of  upper  Northwest  Washington,  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  Rock  Creek  Park. 

The  o'w-ner  of  the  house  has  accepted  .i 
written  purchase  offer  from  the  Carmichaels. 
subject  to  further  discussions  on  Unancinu 
and  other  matters,  according  to  sales  man- 
ager Archie  Kennedy  of  the  Floyd  E.  Davl.s 
real  estate  company. 

The  three-story,  tour-bedroom  house,  at 
4331  Blagden  Ave.,  NW,  sits  amid  about  an 
acre  of  we»-k.ept  gardens.  City  Councilman 
William  S.  Thompson  lives  two  doors  away 
at  4343,  and  prominent  investment  brokei 
Belmont  Ver  Stondig  lives  next  door  at  432'J. 

The  owner  of  the  house.  F.  Vic  Guidice. 
said  yesterday  that  negotiations  with  "some 
singer  from  New  York"  had  been  in  progress 
for  about  a  week. 

Guidice.  who  is  retired,  said  he  and  his  son 
have  been  living  in  the  hoitse  and  plan  to 
move  out  of  the  city. 

Kennedy  confirmed  that  the  singer  is  Miss 
Makeba,  35.  who  was  married  to  the  27-year- 
old  Carmich.ael  here  early  this  month.  Her 
lawyer  is  to  contact  the  real  estate  firm  to- 
morrow or  Wednesday  to  discuss  'a  cerUiin 
situation  that  we  have  to  get  straightened 
out,"  Kennedy  said. 

"One  of  the  contingencies  is  financing."  he 
added,  but  he  refused  to  be  more  specific 
about  the  tentative  purchase  agreement. 

"It's  all  up  in  the  air,"  he  emphasized.  "We 
don't  know  what  the  situation  Is." 
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Kennedy  said  the  house  had  been  on  the 
market  at  $70,000  lor  about  six  weeks.  Mi&. 
M'lkeba  expressed  her  interest  in  a  telephone 
call  to  Kennedv  about  a  week  ago.  he  sold, 
but  he  did  not  recognize  the  prominence  of 
her  name  until  later. 

The  Carmichaels  "probably  looked  at  the 
house  one  Sunday"  but  were  not  recognized 
bv  the  agent,  he  added. 

"The  house,  which  Guidice  said  is  about 
30  vears  old,  is  just  west  of  16th  Street  NW 
a  short  distance  from  the  Carter  Barron 
Amphitheater,  where  Miss  Makeba  has  per- 
formed ,  ,  ,, 
Carmichael,  who  popularized  the  black 
power  ideology  and  became  head  of  the  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee,  is 
now  a  Washington-based  field  secretary  lor 
the  organization. 

There  have  l)een  several  recent  reports 
that  Carmichael  and  Miss  Makeba  were  seek- 
ing a  house  in  the  upper  16th  Street  area. 
A  recent  newsletter  of  the  GOP  Congressional 
C'<vnimittee  pictured  another  upper  Northwest 
l.ouse  that  the  Carmichaels  purportedly  were 
Ijuving. 

In  New  York,  one  of  Miss  Makeba  s  agents 
.a  Associated  Booking  said  lie  knew  nothing 
'i  her  "personal"  business.  Neither  Miss 
Mi\keba  nor  her  personal  manager  was  avail- 
able to  comment  on  such  a  matter,  he  said. 
Carmichael  reportedly  was  in  Washington 
today  preparing  for  a  West  Coast  trip  but 
t  uuld  not  Immediately  be  reached. 

Miss  Makeba.  whose  previous  marriage  to 
South  African  recording  star  Hugh  Masakela 
ended  in  divorce,  has  a  17-year-old  daughter. 
Bongi.  Carmichael  has  not  been  married  be- 
fore. 

I  From  the  Washington   iD.C.)  Evening  Star. 

May  27.  19681 

Poor  Take  Complaint  to  Hill  on  Jet  Noise 

AT  Tent  City 

Several  residents  of  Resurrection  City  have 
complained  to  Rep.  Herbert  Tenzer.  D-N.Y.. 
about  jet  plane  noise  disturbing  their  com- 
nninity. 

Tenzer  told  them  that  for  several  years 
he  has  received  similar  complaints  "from  the 
rich  and  poor  alike  "  in  his  Long  Island  dis- 
trict and  here. 

He  said  he  sympathized  with  the  people  of 
the  tent  citv  rind  hoped  that  a  jet  noise  bill 
recentlv  approved  by  the  House  Commerce 
Committee  would  be  passed  by  Congress  this 
year. 
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states  in  the  Southwest,  Is  awaiting  trial  in 
New  Mexico  growing  out  of  an  armed  raid 
on  a  countv  courthouse. 

He  contended  earlier  today  that  the  Span- 
ish-Americans' clamis  that  they  have  been 
cheated  out  of  millions  of  acres  have  been 
su  bora  mated  In  SCLC  strategy. 

The  meeting  today  with  -njerina  was  set 
up  after  the  Spanish-American  leader  toured 
Resurrection  City  and  threatened  that  his 
contingent  might  refuse  to  move  in. 

Later  the  Rev.  Andrew  Young  .said.  "Id 
be  the  first  to  say  that  we  will  have  some 
inter-ethnic  "  tensions,  taut  indlciited  that  he 
lelt  it  was  not  a  slgnlilcani  problem. 

Young  said  that  four  loads  of  Appalachian 
poor   integrated,  was  due  here  Thursday. 

■Tactically."  he  said,  "it  is  hard  to  relate 
ithe  Spanish-Americans  land  claims)  to 
something  as  urgent  as  hunger- -and  hunger 
sparked  this  whole  ciunpalgn." 

And  Lee  said  that  a  division  of  labor  among 
elemenus  of  the  March  nught  be  desirable. 
"It's  better  that  the  .Spanish-Americans  go 
to  see  Secretary  of  the  Interior  i  Stewart) 
Udall   about  land  grants  and   treaties  than 

us.  ..."  . 

Lee  said  lie  was  sure  that  common  ground 
would  be  found  between  the  two  groups  be- 
fore the  dav  ended. 

Meanwhile.  SCLC  officials  still  faced  prob- 
lems of  getting  Resurrection  City  ready  for 
the  other  400  members  of  the  We.stern  con- 
tingent who  have  been  staying  io  Montgom- 
ery Countv  churches  since  late  last  week. 

Tilcrina  and  his  L'roup  then  paid  their 
respects  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Democratic 
sen  Dennis  Chavez  of  New  Mexico  in  a  visit 
to  his  st.atue  in  the  Capitol  this  morning, 
accompanied  'oy  his  son.  Dennis  Chavez.  Jr. 
rhey  then  went  to  Resurrection  City.  At 
.n  impromptu  news  conierence  just  outside 
the  gate  Tljerina  said,  "poor  whites  are 
pushed  down,  pushed  out.  discnmlnat^d 
against  and  humiliated'  during  the  cam- 
paign. 

Rudolph  Thompson,  who  said  he  was  po- 
litical administrator"  for  the  camp,  pushed 
into  the  group  and  shouted.  "I  want  to  clarify 
this.   I'm  here   to  deny   whatever   this   man 

says."  ^  . 

•'I'hompson  at  one  point  had  to  resort  to  a 
position  usually  jeered  by  .SCLC— "Give  us 
time,"  he  shout^-d  at  rijerlna.  "give  us  time 
to  get  oriented." 

After  a  brief  exchange,  Tijenna  walked 
awav  and  said  he  and  his  group  might  re- 
fuse' to  move  to  the  camp.  Abernathy  then 
went  to  the  school  to  talk  to  the  dissidents. 
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Resolution 
Whereas  the  late  Iiig.  Ramon  Perez  Mor- 
quecho,  Director  de  Aeronautica  Civil  of  Mex- 
ico, was  a  friend  of  the  Tucson  Airport  Au- 
thority and  the  State  oi  Arizona  tor  many 
years,   and   whereas  he   cooperated   and   was 
most  helpful   in   the   promotion   >if   general 
aviation  conferences  to  the  benefit  ol  gen- 
eral aviation  traftlc  between  Mexico  and  the 
United   States,  and   whereas   he  was  also  of 
great  assistance  to  the  Tucson  Airport  Au- 
thority and  the  state  ot  Arizona  in  obtaining 
Improved  commercial  air  service  between  the 
two  countries. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Tucson  Airport  Authority. 
at  its  meeting  held  this  6th  day  of  May.  1968, 
that  the  memory  of  his  friendship  and  en- 
thusiasm in  improving  the  air  transportation 
system  <i  his  country  shall  long  encourage 
I  he  Authontv  and  otlier  aviation  interests 
in  Mexico  and  the  United  suites  in  their 
future  efforts  to  continue  to  promote  closer 
relations  and  cooperation. 


STATE  S  ATTORNEY  STAMOS  VOTED 
NATIONS  TOP  PROSECUTOR 


[From    the   Washington    iD.C.)    Evening 
Star.  May  27.  19681 

ABERNATHY,    AIDES    ACT    TO    AVERT    LATIN    RUT 

Officials  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference  moved  ciuickly  today  to  try 
to  head  off  a  rupture  within  the  ranks  of  the 
Poor  Peoples'  Campaign  as  a  group  of  Span- 
ish-Americans charged  they  were  being  dis- 
criminated against. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy  and  other 
top  SCLC  aides  conferred  at  mid-morning 
with  Reles  Lopez  Tljerina.  leader  of  some  400 
Spanish-speaking  campaigners  from  the 
Southwest. 

Visiting  Resurrection  City.  Tljerina  earlier 
charged  that  "poor  whites  were  being  pushed 
down  pushed  out  and  discriminated  against 
and  humiliated"  by  the  campaign  officials  and 
said  his  group  might  refuse  to  move  into  the 
campsite  on  The  Mall. 

Bernard  Lee.  one  of  Abernathy's  top  aides, 
said  a  conference  between  the  two  elements 
at  the  private  Hawthorne  School  in  South- 
west where  the  Spanish-Americans  have  been 
staying  was  going  "very,  very"  successfully. 

It  had  been  agreed.  Lee  said,  that  no  more 
decisions  would  be  made  without  the  con- 
currence and  help  of  the  non-Negro  cam- 
paigners. 

Tljerina.  fiery  leader  of  a  group  calling  it- 
self the  Political  Confederation  of  Free  City 


INTERNATIONAL   AVIATION   LOSES 
A  FRIEND 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  29.  1968 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  nego- 
tiations between  Mexico  and  the  United 
Slates  resulted  in  added  mternalioiial 
commercial  flights  between  the  nations. 

The  negotiations  followed  the  strong 
pattern  of  friendship  developed  over  the 
years  by  dedicated  persons  involved  in 
the  development  of  civil  aviation  in  both 
countries. 

One  of  the  builders  of  these  air  bridges 
was  Ing.  Ramon  Perez  Morquecho.  direc- 
tor of  civil  aeronautics  for  Mexico.  The 
Tucson  Airport  Authority,  whose  mem- 
bers had  the  honor  of  working  closely 
with  him.  recently  passed  a  resolution  in 
his  memorj'.  I  want  to  share  it  with  my 
colleagues  herewith: 


HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

..'F    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1968 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  pride  in  the  great  10th  ward  of 
Chicago,  of  which  he  is  a  lesidcnt.  and  in 
the  Second  Congres.sional  District  of  Illi- 
nois, of  which  it  is  a  pari  and  which  it 
has  been  my  honor  and  privilct-e  to  rep- 
i-esent  in  nine  Conpi-esses,  I  am  lionored 
to  announce  to  the  House  that  one  of 
ray  most  distinguished  constituents,  the 
Honorable  John  J.  Stamos.  Slates  at- 
torney, of  Cook  County,  has  been  named 
the  outstanding  prosecutor  in  the  Nation 
by  the  National  Di.strict  Attorneys  As- 
sociation. 

Never  has  a  greater  honor  come  to 
Chicago  and  to  Cook  County  in  the  field 
of  law  enforcement.  Never  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation  has  a  prosecutor  in  a 
metropolitan  district  and  the  blaff  under 
his  direction  established  a-  record  ex- 
ceeding if  indeed  equaling  that  of  State's 
Attorney  Stamos'  office— guilty  verdicts 
in  over  90  ijercent  of  the  cases  in  which 
indictments  were  returned. 

For  myself,  and  I  am  sure  I  speak  for 
I  he  entire  membership  of  the  House.  I 
extend  warm  congratulations  to  this 
voung  man  of  44.  who  by  the  2.700-mem- 
"ber  Association  of  District  Attorneys,  has 
been  voted  the  Nations  outstanding 
prosecutor.  He  will  officially  receive  the 
award  at  the  association's  Augu-st  con- 
vention in  San  Fiancisco. 

Stamos,  with  the  modesty  that  endears 
him  to  his  friends,  gives  all  the  credit 
to  his  staff. 
He  said: 

The  credit  must  go  to  my  wonderful  staff 
which  has  created  an  atmosphere  of  profes- 
sional law. 

Stamos'  law  career  began  in  1951  when 
lie  joined  the  corporation  coun.sel's  office. 
From  1954  to  1959  he  was  with  the  States 
attorney's  office,  handling  mostly  crimi- 
nal cases. 

Stamos  left  the  State's  attorney's  office 
in  1960  to  enter  private  practice,  but  re- 
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turned  the  next  year  as  first  assistant 
State's  attorney  under  Daniel  P.  Ward. 

On  December  4.  1966,  Stamos  was 
named  State's  attorney  to  complete  the 
unexpired  term  of  Ward,  who  was  named 
an  Illinois  Supreme  Court  justice. 

During  Stamos'  time  in  olBce.  he  has 
obtained  convictions  m  9'2  percent  of  the 
criminal  cases  tried,  including  the  Rich- 
ard Speck  case  involving  the  slaying  of 
eight  nurses,  and  led  a  legislative  pro- 
gram of  35  anticrime  bills,  mo.'st  of  which 
have  become  law 


IF  SPEECHES  COULD  FEED 
THE  HUNGRY  , 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF     MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  29.  1968 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  26, 
1968.  an  article  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Globe  entitled,  "If  Speeches  Could  Feed 
the  Hungry." 

This  incisive  and  penetrating  piece  was 
written  by  the  uniquely  talented  and 
gifted  Washiniiton  writer  for  the  Globe, 
Richard  Stewart.  In  a  relatively  few 
words  he  has  gone  to  the  core  of  one  of 
our  great  national  problems  and  one  of 
our  sreat  national  shame.s — the  .starva- 
tion and  hun^'er  and  malnutrition  which 
affects  millions  of  our  citizens  each  and 
every  day  of  their  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  this  excellent 
article  to  the  attention  of  all  of  my  col- 
leagues and  to  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
eral public — it  is  a  hard-hitting  article 
and  it  deserves  our  closest  consideration. 
Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  consent 
I  insert  this  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record; 

If  Speechss  Coui  d  Feed  the  Hungry 

I  By  Richard  H.  Stewart  \ 
Washington. — During  the  recent  riots   in 
this    city    the    grounds    around    the    capltol 
building     assumed     a     disturbingly     unreal 
appearance. 

Where  groups  of  tourists  and  high  school 
graduating  classes  had  walked  in  glee,  grim- 
faced  soldiers  with  helmet.s  and  rifles  walked 
in  measured  steps  behind  wooden  barriers. 

For  a  brief  time  there  was  even  a  machine 
gun  mounted  on  the  capltol  steps,  but  some- 
body apparently  decided  maybe  that  was  a 
bit  too  much  and  It  was  moved  out  of  sight. 
Maybe  it  was  the  show  of  force,  but.  in  any 
event,  not  a  single  rioter  ever  came  close 
to  the  Impressive  marble  structure  that 
houses  the  nation's  lawmakers. 

This  past  week  the  protectors  of  the  capl- 
tol building  got  nervous  again.  Extra  police- 
men began  showing  up  on  the  capltol 
grounds. 

There  were  no  soldiers  this  time,  no  rifles 
or  machine  guns  mounted  in  strategic 
locations. 

The  objects  of  their  concern  were  the  rag- 
tag group  of  forsaken  .Americans  who  had 
come  to  Washington  to  make  their  home  In 
plywood  a-frames  on  a  15-acre  plot  of 
ground  that  belongs  to  the  U.S.  government 
and  located  between  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
and  the  Washington  Monument. 

They  are  the  poor — white,  black  and  red — 
who  moved  across  the  country  to  make  their 
homes  in  'Resurrection  City,  U.S.A."  and 
make  themselves  visible  to  a  nation  that 
appeared  not  to  know  they  existed. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Some  of  them  made  theh-  way  to  the 
capltol  building  during  the  week.  They  were 
allowed  through  police  lines  in  small  groups 
while  busloads  of  more  affluent  Americans 
were  being  deposited  at  the  very  doors  of 
Congress  to  make  their  way  freely  in  their 
Bermuda  shorts,  occasionally  pausing  to  re- 
load their  cameras  with  the  zoom  lenses 

Some  of  the  poor  even  found  their  way  to 
the  grotesquely  magnificent  Rayburn  house 
office  building  to  watch  the  proceedings  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  l^abor  on 
the   second   floor. 

They  found  extra  police  were  there,  too. 
and  each  end  of  the  corridor  leading  to  the 
hearing  room  was  blocked  by  shiny  brass 
stanchions  connected  by  thick  red  velvet 
cords. 

But  they  were  in  small  groups,  the  old  and 
the  young  children,  and  they  were  allowed 
to  pass  to  the  hearing  room  where  the  sub- 
jects for  discussion  were  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition. 

One  Negro  boy,  about  6,  fell  asleep  In  a 
chair  with  his  hat  on  as  the  hearing  began. 
His  mother  shook  him  and  took  off  his  hat. 
She  was  teaching  him  the  respect  due  to 
members  of  Congress. 

Two  women,  one  Negro  and  the  other  white, 
were  the  scheduled  witnesses.  They  were  re- 
porting to  the  committee  on  the  findings  of 
their  organization's  Investigation  of  the  na- 
tion's school  lunch  program. 

To  the  visitors  from  Resurrection  City  it 
must  have  been  confusing. 

The  hearing,  scheduled  to  get  under  way 
at  9:45  began  a  little  after  10.  iNot  a  bad 
start  for  a  Congressional  committee.) 

At  10:30  neither  of  the  two  women  wit- 
nesses had  uttered  a  single  word  of  testimony. 
The  most  they  had  done  was  look  at  each 
other  a  few  times  and  smile  weakly  in  frus- 
tration. 

Committee  Chairman  Carl  D.  Perkins  iD- 
Ky  I  made  an  opening  statement,  which 
boiled  down  to  the  fact  he  was  sure  Congress 
was  not  doing  enough  but  he  had  a  feeling  it 
was  not  ready  to  do  more. 

Then  he  tossed  in  some  bouquets  for  the 
House  .•\griculture  Committee  for  the  work 
it  has  t>een  doing  to  help  alleviate  hunger. 

Rep.  Perkins  may  have  forgotten  for  the 
moment  that  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
headed  by  Rep.  W.  R.  Poage  iD-Texas).  had 
tried  to  emasculate  the  bill  to  protect  the 
-American  consumer  from  sellers  of  unwhole- 
some meat  and  poultry. 

The  speeches  ground  on.  One  committee 
member  called  the  hearing  "a  unique  and 
historic  occasion."  and.  like  others  on  the 
committee,  tossed  in  the  usual  praise  for  the 
committee  chairman  for  having  the  foresight 
to  hold  hearings  on  hunger. 

Another  member  vigorously  complained 
that  aid  to  the  poor  was  available  but  was 
■'being  tied  up  in  red  tape." 

The  hearing  was  now  more  than  a  half- 
hour  old.  The  stenographer  had  all  the 
speeches  duly  recorded  for  Inclusion  In  the 
bound  volimie  of  the  hearings  that  would  be 
compiled  when  they  ended. 

But  the  two  women  witnesses  had  still  not 
testified. 

.And  the  little  boy's  hatless  head  was  be- 
ginning to  nod  again. 


May   J9,  19 6h 


COMPUTER     SCIENCE     IN     THE 
UNIVERSITIES 


THE      PUEBLO":     HOW    LONG.    MR. 

PRESIDENT'!' 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  128th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE,S 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1968 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  the  following 
in  the  Congressional  Record: 

Computers  have  not  only  changed  the  :u:.- 
damental  systems  in  industry  and  goveri.- 
ment.  but  their  economic  success  has  reachen 
the  point  where  the  need  for  highly  traini-ci 
people  has  exceeded  our  available  human 
resources. 

Our  universities  arc  the  logical  irairiin,: 
grounds  for  developing  skilled  computir 
manpower.  Computers  are  having  a  dynamii' 
effect  on  our  educational  institutions,  an  ei- 
fect  that  must  be  recognized.  Contrary  •" 
popular  belief,  the  skillful  use  of  computer- 
can  have  a  iiumanizing  influence  on  ui;r 
overcrowded  universities,  offering  an  im- 
mense  promise   lor  our  society. 

In  his  January,  1967  message  to  Congres.- 
the  President,  recognizing  the  potential  con- 
tribution of  computers  m  the  field  of  educ- 
tion, directed  the  National  Science  Found.i- 
tion.  in  conjunction  with  the  Office  of  Edr, ■ 
cation,  to  explore  the  uses  and  benefits  "i 
computers  in  the  nation's  educational  insti- 
tutions. In  response  to  this  request,  Dr.  Le- 
land  Haworth  established  v;ithin  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  Office  ol 
Computing  Activities  with  Dr.  Milton  Rose 
as  Head,  to  carry  out  the  President's  pro- 
posal. The  new  office  absorbed  two  previ- 
ously existing  programs:  (li  The  Computer 
Facility  Support  (2)  Computer  Science  Re- 
search Programs. 

The  President  also  established  an  inter- 
agency committee  to  coordinate  tiie  activi- 
ties of  the  various  Federal  agencies  that  sup- 
port the  use  of  computers  in  education.  The 
members  of  this  committee  include  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Dr.  Rose  is  Chairman  of  the  committee. 

In  F.Y.  '67  the  level  of  funding  of  the  NSF 
programs  of  Computer  Facility  Support  and 
Computer  Science  Research  was  12  7  million 
dollars.  In  F.Y.    68  the  level  of  funding  for 
the  Office  of  Computing  Activities  was  20.0 
million  dollars  to  continue   those  programs 
and  initiate  several  new  programs  in  response 
to   the   President's   directive.   The   new   pro- 
grams now  underway  include  a  program  tor 
developing   computer   uses,   designed    to   en- 
courage   efforts    to    explore    the    educational 
implications  of  computers  as  they  affect  dif- 
ferent disciplines.  Another  program  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Computer  Science  efforts,  de- 
signed to  expand  research  in  education  activ- 
ities at  both  the  graduate  and  undergraduate 
levels  in  the  field  of  computer  science.  The 
Student  and  Teacher  Program  Is  giving  par- 
ticular   emphasis    to    cooperative    activities 
leading  to  mastery  of  the  computer  so  thai 
computers  become  the  servants,  not  the  mas- 
ters of  our  society.  Another  category  is  Spe- 
cial Projects,  which  has  undertaken,  among 
other  things,  a  study  of  the  role  of  regional 
centers  in  developing  computer  competence 
throughout   the   United   States.   One  of   thp 
most   important   activities   of    the   Office   of 
Computing  Activities   is  supporting   institu- 
tloral  computer  services.  The  prime  function 
of  this  program  is  to  provide  seed  funding  to 
help  institutions  achieve  necessary  growth  in 
computer  capability  to  smooth  out  the  finan- 
cial dislocation  associated  with  the  start  of 
computer  activity.  If  this  support  were  not 
provided,  the  financial  drain  would  seriously 
impair  many  of  the  other  educational  func- 
tions of  most  of  our  universities.  The  resist- 
ance to  computer  centers  by  the  universities 
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If  Federal  support  were  not  available,  would 
nroduce  a  serious  shortage  of  computer 
trained  specialists  who  will  be  essential  if  we 
„re  to  maintain  a  continuing  growth  of  the 
United  States  economy  In  the  next  twenty 
vears  Federal  support  generates  the  mo- 
menttim  that  provides  educational  institu- 
tions with  the  time  to  develop  computer 
competence  and  local  support  for  continuing 
programs. 

IMPACT      IN       CALIFORNV        OF      THE       NATIONAL 
SCIENCE    FOUNDATION    OFFICE    OF    COMPUTING 

ACTivrriEs 

The  various  campuses  of  the  University  of 
Cilifornia  .and  the  State  Colleges  have  had  to 
turn  to  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
.eed  inonev  to  help  cushion  the  economic 
^hock  of  bringing  computers  onto  their  cam- 
nu'^es  State  funds  are  currently  being  heav- 
llv  committed  to  building  programs  and  to 
providing  Increased  academic  staffing  and  fa- 
'■ilitles  for  student  instruction.  Federal  sup- 
port is  essential  if  we  are  to  carry  out  research 
with  modern  computers  The  rapid  rate  of 
computer  development  causes  relatively  rapid 
..bsolescence.  and  a  computer  manufactured 
•en  vears  ago  is  incapable  of  meeting  the 
:ieeds  of  today's  research  and  teaching  pro- 

I'rams.  .,  ^  ,■ 

A  growing  trend  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia   is    the    cooperative    effort    of    faculty 
•nembers    working   with    Federal.    State    and 
■ocal    government    groups    on    problems    of 
prixctlcal  importance.  For  example,  the  Fire 
L'lboratorv  of  the  Federal   Forest  Service  is 
conducting  a  program  of  developing  forest 
fire  fighting  techniques  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Riverside.  This  project  is  de- 
signed to  develop  a  Fire  Control  Center  with 
management     capabilities,     to     respond     to 
emergencies    throughout    the    National    For- 
ests in  the  western  United  .States.  Computers 
■vill  be  used  to  analvze  and  evaluate  large 
..mounts  of  data  in  short  periods,  obtained 
from  airborne  sensors  and  radio  communica- 
tion links.  Computers  will  also  play  a  large 
role   in   damage   control    assessment   and    in 
dispatching    crews    of    fire    fighters,    aircraft 
iind  logistic  support    If.  as  anticipated,  the 
use  of  computers   speeds   and   improves  fire 
fighting  techniques,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars'  worth    of    forest    resources    will    be 
saved     This   pioneering    program    will    prob- 
Hblv  be  a  prototvpe  for  regional  damage  con- 
iroi  centers  that  will  a.ssist  in  recovery  from 
earthquakes,   hurricanes  and  riots. 

Many  other  applied  research  projects  are 
being  developed  at  various  University  of 
ralifornia  campuses— projects  that  are  !50S- 
vible  only  because  of  the  development  of  the 
new  third  generation  computers  which  have 
enormously  expanded  speed  and  memory 
capabilities.  Few  campuses  in  California 
-ould  afford  the  high  cost  of  these  machines 
wnthout  the  Federal  support  provided  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation's  Computing 
Activities  Program. 

Federal  funds  spent  in  this  area  have  been 
used  verv  effectivelv.  and  have  a  large  mul- 
tiplier effect,  bv  supporting  simultaneotisly 
the  private  and  public  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omv. 


THE  PRESIDENT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

No  President  in  our  history  has  done 
more  to  meet  the  challenge  posed  by  our 
cities  than  President  Johnson 

The  1968  act  represents  a  culmination 
of  his  efforts  to  respond  to  that  chal- 
lenge. 

It  prescribes  a  well-balanced  attack 
on  uur  urban  problems  across  a  broad 
front,  joined  in  by  both  the  public  and 
private  .sectors.  It  signals  the  commit- 
ment of  this  Nation's  resources  to  the 
resolution  of  urban  ills 

In  its  call  for  a  radical  expansion  of 
the  volume  of  housing  production  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  Americans,  of 
expanded  assistance  to  the  rent  .supple- 
ment and  model  cities  programs,  in  its 
assistance  to  new  communities,  in  its  call 
for  ehetlo  property  insurance  and  a  na- 
tional housing  partnership,  it  gives  this 
country  a  varied  assortment  of  tools  with 
which  we  can  begin  to  work  on  the  task 
before  us  in  a  meaningful  way. 

I  commend  my  colleaaues  for  voting  for 
this  act  and  I  commend  the  President 
for  his  vi.sion  and  concern  in  proposing  it. 
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Pa.ssage  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1968  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  worker  and  to  protect  the 
goals  we  have  set  elsewhere  for  better 
health  and  a  decent  environment  for  all 
people  of  this  Nation. 


BETH  BRICKELL  IS  A  BUILDER. 
LITERALLY 


OCCUP.'^TIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT  OF  196C 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

(IF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1968 
Mr.    HATHAWAY.   Mr.    Speaker,    the 
terrible  threat  of  disabling  injuries  hangs 
over  every  American  worker.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  tells  us : 

Under  the  current  svstem  it  is  estimated 
that  75  out  of  everv  100  teenagers  now  en- 
tering the  work  force  will  suffer  a  disabling 
injury  during  their  career. 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1968 
Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  President  John- 
son deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  con- 
cerned Americans  for  his  vision  in  pro- 
posing and  supporting  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968,  which 
passed  the  Senate  Tuesday  by  an  over- 
whelming margin. 


We  must  block  that  statistic  and  di- 
vert the  course  of  events.  We  can  do  so 
by  passing  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1968.  I  am  not  making  ex- 
aggerated claims  for  this  legislation.  Un- 
fortunatelv.  the  area  of  job  safety  and 
occupational  health  has  been  so  badly 
neglected,  with  rare  exceptions,  that  the 
proposals  before  us  are  capable  of  cxert- 
mg  very  dramatic  change. 

We  have  the  opportunity  here  to  launch 
new  .strong  programs  to  be  administered 
by  the  States:  to  suprx)rt  lesearch  that 
will  be  the  basis  for  fair  and  necessary 
standards;  to  alleviate  the  manpower 
shortage  which  has  !:iampered  progress 
in  attacking  the  hazards  of  the  work- 
place' and  to  collect  and  disseminate  the 
scientific  and  technical  information 
bearing  on  problems  of  occupational 
health  and  safety. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  every  20 
minutes  a  new.  and  potentially  toxic, 
chemical  is  introduced  into  industry.  At 
one  lime,  the  occupational  health  pro- 
fession was  able  to  publish  lecommend- 
ed  limits  on  exposures.  Today  the  chemi- 
cals increase  so  fast  that  there  are  rec- 
ommendations for  only  400  out  of  6.000 
in  commercial  use.  We  are  not  keeping 
up  with  current  progress  to  say  nothing 
of  ihose  undreamed  of  inventions  and 
discoveries  which  lie  ahead  and  which 
could  become  hazards  if  we  remain 
ignorant. 


HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1968 
Mr  PRYOR  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
rising  voung  actresses  in  the  television 
world  todav  is  Beth  Brickell.  Beth  is  a 
fine  voung  lady  that  I  had  the  privilege 
of  attending  Camden.  Ark..  High  School 
with  and  now  she  is  the  star  in  the  CBS 
show   "Gentle  Ben." 

She  is  as  outstanding  a  person  as  she 
is  an  actre.ss  and  everyone  in  our  home- 
town of  Camden  takes  ju.stifiable  pride  in 
claiming  her  as  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinpui-shed  citizens. 

With  permission  of  the  Hou.se,  I  en- 
close in  mv  lemarks  a  United  Press 
story  on  Beth  Brickell  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  Arkansas  Gazette  and 
other  newspapers. 

Beth  Brickell  Is  a  Builder,  Literally 

(By  Gay  Pauley) 
New  York.- If  Beth  Brickell  ever  decides 
to" quit  acting,  she  has  another  job  waiting 
as  a  carpenter. 

Right  now.  Miss  Brickell  is  putting  the 
tools  of  the  acting  trade  to  work  on  a  top- 
rated  television  series.  The  tools  of  the  car- 
penter's craft  have  been  at  work  on  renova- 
tion of  apartments.  These  she  has  leased 
emptv  furnished  nhem.  and  sublet  at  sub- 
stantially higher  rent  than  the  original. 

The  profit  has  been  enough  to  see  her 
through  the  Actors  Studio,  support  her  when 
she  made  the  rounds  looking  for  Jobs,  and 
still  is  a  nice  monthly  dividend  although  it 
no  longer  is  "eat  or  else"  money. 

"When  you're  studying  acting,  you  have 
to  find  a  wav  to  support  yourself  without  the 
lob  taking  all  vour  time,"  Miss  Brickell  said. 
At  the  moment,  she  leases  three  New  York 
apartments  that  she  ha«  renovated.  doiLg 
evervthing  from  converting  closets  to  dress- 
ing rooms  to  installing  parquet  flooring. 

Her  landlords  don't  mind  their  absentee 
tenant's  making  the  profit  on  their  property. 
\fter  all  she  is  improving  it  and  the  im- 
provement remains  if  ever  she  decides  not 
to  re-lease.  ,         ,  .  ^ 

The  25-vear-old  actress,  who  plays  .he 
wife  .ind  mother  in  CBS -TV's  "Gentle  Btn,' 
said  carpentry  began  for  her  when  she  was  a 
child  growing  up  in  Camden.  Ark. 

•Mom  and  Dad  gave  me  a  bicycle  for 
Christmas  when  I  was  8.  but  one  gift  looked 
loiiesome,  so  Dad  added  on  a  tool  chest.  '  she 

The  "tomboy,"  who  grew  up  into  a  lovely 
5-foot-3  blonde,  started  building— "I  was  al- 
wavs  the  project  type,"  -she  said. 

"I'd  go  anvwhere  a  new  house  was  going 
up  and  beg  lumber  scraps  and  nails.  I  built 
our  girls'  clubhouse,  bird  feeders,  bird 
houses,  tree  houses,  scooters. 

"Bv  the  time  I  was  U.  though,  I  stopped 
carpentry."    she   said.    "I    got    interested    m 

bovs."  I 

One  of  three  children  of  a  commercial 
printer  ( the  family  since  has  moved  to  Fort 
Wortn  Tex.;  Miss  Brickell  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Arkansas,  where  she  ma- 
jored m  historv  and  political  science. 
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Because  of  an  early  interest  In  a  govern- 
ment career,  she  went  to  Scotland  to  do  grad- 
uate work  at  the  University  of  Scotland. 
Another  early  career  interest  was  In  reporting 
and  she  worked  one  high  school  and  three 
college  summers  for  dally  papers  in  Camden 
and  Shreveport.  La. 

But  In  the  back  of  her  mind  always,  she 
said,  was  the  desire  to  act  and  once  she'd 
made  up  her  mind  to  try.  "I  figured  I  should 
study  with  the  best  teachers  If  I  was  no  good, 
I'd  have  gotten  It  out  of  my  system." 

.She  studied  with  two  of  the  best  known— 
Sanford  Melsner  and  Lee  Strasberg. 

Miss  Brickell's  first  New  York  apartment 
was  .^  one-room  efficiency  near  the  Actors 
Studio.  When  she  moved  in.  out  came  the 
old  tool  kit  and  in  went  shelves  for  addi- 
tional storage  space,  unfinished  furniture  she 
finished,  and  other  Improvements. 

When  she  began  getting  television  com- 
mercial assignments,  she  moved  to  a  larger 
apartment  on  Central  Park  South.  There, 
among  other  improvements,  she  tore  out  an 
interior  wall  for  added  space,  relald  tiles  and 
parquet  floors.  Similar  improvements  have 
5one  into  the  third  New  York  apartment. 

But  now.  she  said,  she's  too  busy  to  do 
anything  -about  the  apartments  she  leases 
in  Holivwood  and  Miami.  Miami  is  the  loca- 
tion for  the  shooting  of  the  television  show 
which  stars  Miss  Brickell.  Dennis  Weaver 
as  her  husband,  Clint  Howard  m  their  small 
son.  and  a  pet  black  bear  named  Ben. 

Ftirnishlntrs  for  the  renovated  apartments 
came  from  thrift  shops,  charity  retail  outlets, 
girl  friends  who  moved  away  from  New  York, 
and  the  attics  of  her  relatives.  Her  grand- 
father and  SIX  uncles  were  Jewelers,  so  they 
wore  1  cut-rate  source  for  china,  glass,  silver 
and  the  like. 

"All  my  relatives  know  not  to  throw  any- 
thing away.  Just  ship  to  Beth."  she  said. 


SICK— AND  TIRED 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Sick  of  teachers  who  prefer  to  preach. 

Tired  of  preachers  who  fall  to  teach. 

Sick  of  the  baihlees  boobs  who  are  dese- 
crating our  colleges. 

Tired  of  the  spineless  educators  who  are 
letting  them  do  it. 

Sick  of  youngsters  who  scorn  the  wisdom 
of  age. 

Tired  of  oldsters  who  spurn  the  ideas  of 
youth. 

Sick  of  those  movie  makers  whose  films 
refiect  their  depravity. 

Tired  of  those  movie  goers  who  support 
such  screen  scum. 

Sick  of  the  authors  of  latrine  literature. 

Tired  of  the  readers  who  elevate  them  to 
the  best-seller  lists. 

Sick  of  the  New  Left. 

Tired  of  the  Old  Right. 

Sick  of  those  poUiicians  who  promise  one 
thing  and  do  another. 

Tired  of  those  voters  who  blindly  endorse 
them  from  one  election  to  the  other. 

Sick  of  the  mess  we're  all  In. 

And  too  tired  to  say  any  more  .ibout   it. 


Maif  30,  1968 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR. 

or    VIKCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  May  29.  1968 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  .i.^k  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an 
editorial  entitled  "Sick— and  Tired" 
•jublished  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  May  29.  1968. 

There  beincj  no  objection,  the  editoi'ial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

.IS  follows: 

Sick — and  Tired 

We.  and  many  other  Americans,  are  sick. 
.\nd  tired. 

Sick  of  those  who  think  the  U.S.  can  never 
do  anything  right. 

Tired  of  those  who  think  no  other  country 
c;in  ever  do  .mythlng  wrong. 

Sick  of  those  who  promote  disobedience. 

Tired   of    those   who   Ignore   injustice. 

Sick  of  the  brainless  mobs  who  burn  and 
loot. 

Tired  of  their  apologists  blind  to  the  truth. 

Sick  of  white  racists  who  deny  the  black 
in.^n  the  right  to  set  up  a  home  wherever  he 
wishes. 

Tired  of  black  racists  who  deny  the  white 
man  the  right  to  set  up  a  business  wherever 
he  chooses. 

Sick  of  those  who  are  always  demanding 
something. 

Tired  of  those  who  never  want  to  give 
a.nything. 

Sick  of  those  who  oppose  helping  even 
people  who  can't  help  themselves. 

Tired  of  those  who  favor  helping  even 
those  who  won't  help  themselves. 


LAWLESSNESS  IS  AMERICA'S  NO.  1 
CONCERN.  WARNS  EDITOR  HARRY 
HAMM 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  29.  1968 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  continuing  need  for  Americrins  to 
be  alerted  to  the  current  crime  crisis. 

A  warning  has  been  .set  forth  in  a  hard- 
hitting editorial  by  Hariy  Hamm  in  the 
May  26  i.ssue  of  the  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
News-Register. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  the  editorial  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lawlessness  Is  America's  No.  1   Concern 
(By  Harry  Hamm) 

Wherever  one  journeys  today  the  conversa- 
tion always  seems  to  focus  on  the  increasing 
lawlessness  and  permissiveness  which  has 
overtaken  the   land. 

The  concern  Is  over  where  the  Nation  Is 
headed. 

It  is  not  a  topic  which  one  can  easily  put 
out  of  mind.  No  Issue  of  a  daily  newspaper. 
no  newscast  on  the  radio  or  television  passes 
without  some  account  of  the  disorder  and 
the  chaos  which  besets  the  country. 

Ironically  at  the  very  time  when  there  is  at 
least  a  glimmer  of  hope  for  peace  on  the  for- 
eign front  it  is  at  home  that  the  United 
States  faces  the  greatest  challenge. 

Last  week  I  was  In  Charleston  for  a  dav 
and  over  lunch  with  a  gathering  of  gentle- 
men from  all  parts  of  the  state — both  men 
of  business  and  of  labor— the  overriding  con- 
cern was  whether  law.  order  and  authority 
can  be  restored  in  America  before  it  is  too 
late.  There  were  Republicans  and  Democrats 
around  the  table  but  on  this  topic  there  was 
no  evidence  of  political  partisanship. 

The  consensus  was  that  crime  and  lawless- 
ness was  the  dominant  Issue  of  Campaign  '68 
even  superseding  the  Issue  of  war  and  peace. 
It  is  so.  they  believed,  because  the  war  in 
■Vietnam  Is  far  away  while  the  disorder  is 
very  real  and  very  near. 

No  one  came  right  out  and  said  he  had 
found  the  man  best  suited  to  lead  the  coun- 
try out  of  the  chaos  and  turmoil.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  Is  the  way  a  majority  of  Americans 
feel  today  despite  all  of  the  campaign  ora- 


tory   and    the    polls.    It    is   a    discomforting 
feeling. 

Our  heritage  as  a  Great  Nation  stems 
mainly  from  our  past  national  leadership 
and  national  institutions.  Always  in  time^ 
of  grave  crisis  the  country  found  the  dedi- 
cated and  fearless  leaders  to  carry  on  and 
always  there  was  strength  to  be  derived  from 
our  "national  institutions — the  home,  the 
school  and  the  church.  Now  we  are  fiounder- 
ing  in  all  of  these  areas  and  that  Is  the 
.\merlcan  dilemma. 

It  is  not  clear  how  .ill  of  this  can  be  littofi 
in  nicely  to  Campaign  '68  so  that  voters  (an 
easily  discern  where  best  to  trust  their  votr'= 
Sure  crime  is  the  Nation's  No.  1  dome.-ti  ■ 
issue  for  the  record  .';hows  that  in  the  i)ast 
twenty  years  the  population  of  the  United 
States  has  increased  34  per  cent  while  crlmo 
has  increased  228  per  cent!  But  how  is  thu 
question  to  be  resolved  through  the  natlon.il 
election?  Certainly  no  man  seeking  the  lilL'h 
office  of  President  would  come  out  publiclv 
today  and  uphold  lawbreakers.  Every  candi- 
date in  this  election  year  can  be  expected  ■) 
stand  squarely  for  law  and  order.  Btit  is  thero 
a  man  who  can  and  who  will  deliver'?  Hri-.v 
can  we  be  sure? 

Tlie  Issue  of  crime  and  lawle.'-.sness  i.';  fur- 
ther complicated  by  an  array  of  other  issues 
which  become  involved  with  the  central 
problem  and  all  of  them  are  supersensitive, 
highly  emotional  topics.  There  are  the  prob- 
lems of  race,  poverty,  centralized  govern- 
ment, welfare  and  ali  authority  in  general. 
Tliese  problems  have  become  entangled  with- 
in our  national  institutions — the  home,  the 
school  and  the  church— and  these  Institu- 
tions themselves  are  in  ferment  if  not  in 
downright  turmoil  in  some  instances.  Thus 
they  are  unable  to  offer  guidance  and 
strength  to  the  national  leadership  in  a  time 
of  distress. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  the  voters  will  go  to  the  polls  in 
November  and  not  decide  the  elections  at  nil 
on  the  basis  of  restoring  order  and  peace  to 
the  home  front.  Rather  the  voter  may  suc- 
cumb to  a  personality,  an  image  or  an  old 
partisanship  loyalty.  The  bands  will  play 
"Happy  Days  Are  Here  Again!"  and  politicians 
Will"  invoke  the  names  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  John  P  Kennedy  and  Ike  Eisen- 
hower and  the  crowds  will  cheer  and  hope 
that  somehow  out  of  the  tumult  and  con- 
fusion .-America  will  survive.  I  wonder  if  it 
can  happen? 

If  there  is  one  encouraging  sign  to  be 
found  in  all  of  this  rather  dismal  scene  It  is 
in  the  fact  that  more  than  ever  now  I  be- 
lieve there  Is  a  growing  national  awareness 
of  the  serious  problem  of  lawlessness  .ind 
the  threat  n{  anarchy.  Th°re  is  a  tendencv 
for  more  persons  to  speak  out  against  the 
rebellious  elements.  There  is  a  stiffening  of 
the  .American  .'pine  .\nd  this  is  good  because 
without  an  awareness  of  the  problem  there 
will  be  found  no  solution.  This  is  not  to  say 
there  has  been  anv  lessening  of  the  American 
zeal  for  compassion  and  Justice  btit  rather 
a  realization  that  .such  noble  traits  truly 
cannot  be  exemplified  while  the  air  is 
charged  with  violence,  hate  and  disorder. 
There  is  a  sharpening  of  focus  on  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  destroy  a  Nation  and  save 
it  too. 


Maij  29,  1968 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


MEMORIAL  DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1968 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mrs.  Jessie  M.  Williams,  of  Chicaso. 
ni.,  composed  a  very  desen'ing  and  ap- 
propriate    poem     entitled      "Memorial 


Day."  which  pays  tribute  to  our  service- 

I  commend  this  poem  to  the  atten- 
tion of  mv  colleagues,  and  under  unani- 
mous con.=ent.  I  in.^^ert  this  poem  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Memorial   Day 
Here  they  come  on  parade, 

Marching  side  by  side. 
Our  boys  in  blue  and  green. 

.Jill  America's  pride. 

Bands  a-playlng.  Hags  unfurled. 

The  reviewing  stand  to  pass 
Eyes  forward,  a  .'harp  salute. 

T'.iey  march  along  in  class. 

Makes  one  very  proud 

To  know  they're  on  our  side 
Builds  up  your  ego. 

And  fills  a  heart  with  pride. 

On  this  day  of  dedication. 

In  memories  of  all  others. 
Who  gave  their  lives  for  you  and  me. 

Dads,  sweethearts,  sons,  and  brothers. 

A  living  symbol  of  the  past, 

And  future  dedication. 
To  those  who  under  Stars  and  Stripes, 

Deserve  our  commendations. 


WHAT  IT  TAKES  TO  BE  A  LEADER 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1968  j, 

Mr,  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray  said  that  'bravery 
is  never  out  of  fashion."  It  could  be 
equally  said  that  leadership  should  never 
be  out  of  fashion  but  good  leaders  are 
always  in  i^hovt  supply. 

One  of  the  greatest  men  our  country 
has  produced,  a  magnificent  commander 
in  war  and  a  leader  in  education  since 
his  retirement  from  military  service,  is 
Gen.    Mark    W.    Clark.    General    Clark 
served  as  Allied  Commander  in  Italy  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  U.N.  Forces  in  Korea  and  served 
as  president  of  the  Citadel,  the  military 
college  of  South  Carolina,  from  1954  to 
1965,  Drawing  on  his  vast  store  of  knowl- 
edge from  years  of  unsurpas.sed  leader- 
.^hip  General  Clark  has  now  put  down  in 
classically  lucid,   succinct  form  an  ex- 
planation of  what  it  takes  to  be  a  leader. 
The  Reader's  Digest  ha.s  done  a  great 
.-ervice    in    publishing    General    Clark's 
thoughts.   I  know   all   Members   of   the 
House  will  find  it  of  great  value  in  its 
careful  summary  of   the  qualities  of  a 
leader  must  possess.  I  am  happy  to  have 
this    opportunity    to    insert    it    in    the 
Record. 

General  Clark  points  out  .something 
we  all  need  to  be  more  aware  of — that 
manv  of  our  major  problems  today  result 
from  lack  of  leadership  in  the  family  or 
in  our  cities  or  in  our  Nation. 
As  General  Clark  puts  it: 
What  can  we  do  to  improve  the  climate  in 
which  such  attributes  of  leadership  develop? 
The  answer  is  that  parents  must  do  it  The 
job  has  to  be  done  early,  and  it  has  to  be 
done  in  the  home. 


I  commend  to  the  attention  of  all  my 
colleagues  this  very  important  and  timely 
article. 


The  article  follows: 

What  It  Takes  To  Be  a  Leader 
All  my  life,  both  as  soldier  and  as  educa- 
tor I  have  been  engaged  in  a  search  for  a 
mysterious  intangible.  All  nations  seek  It 
constantly,  because  it  is  the  key  to  greatness, 
sometimes  to  survival.  That  Intangible  la 
the  electric  and  elusive  quality  known  as 
leadership.  One  of  England's  great  soldiers, 
Field  Marshal  Montgomery,  calls  It  "the  ca- 
pacity and  will  to  rallv  men  and  women  to 
a  common  puri.>ose."  However  you  define  this 
quality,  one  thing  is  certain:  there's  never 
enough  of  it  available. 

Where  does  juvenile  delinquency  begin? 
In  leaderless  families  Where  do  sUims  tes- 
ter? In  leaderless  cities.  Which  armies  falter, 
which  political  parties  fail?  Poorly  led  ones. 
Contrary  to  the  old  saying  that  leaders 
are  born,  not  made,  the  art  of  leading  cari  be 
taught,  and  it  can  be  inastcrrd.  What  are 
the  qualities  we  are  trying  to  evoke?  Let  me 
list  the  characteristics  that  seem  to  me 
fundamental: 

Connaence.  If  a  leader  does  not  believe  in 
himself,  no  one  else  will.  But  confidence 
must  be  acquired.  At  every  stage,  there  must 
be  a  steady  buildup  of  assurance,  a  convic- 
tion of  competence  based  on  training  and 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  experience  and 
skill. 

Two  thousand  years  ago.  Hannibal  believed 
that  he  could  lead  an  army  of  60.000  men 
and  scores  of  elephants  over  the  Alpj  through 
blinding  snowstorms  to  attack  the  Pomans 
in  the  most  daring  march  in  military  his- 
tory That  confidence  in  himself  was  planted 
and  nurtured  by  his  lather,  the  great  Carth- 
aginian general  Hamilcar,  who  trained  his 
son  in  tactics  and  strategy  until  as  a  combat 
leader  Hannibal  had  no  equal  in  the  ancient 
world. 

Energy  A  leader  must  be  willing  to  do 
everything  he  asks  of  his  followers— and 
more.  He  must  be  able  to  work  harder,  con- 
centrate longer,  face  the  extra  danger,  carry 
the  extra   burden,  go  the  extra  mile. 

This  energy  comes  ircm  within.  .John  Wes- 
ley    founder    of    Methodism,    was    a    frail 
llit'le    man    onlv    flve-ieet-four-inches    tall. 
But  overv  morning  he  rose  at  four,  delivered 
his  first  sermon  at  five,  was  on  the  road  by 
six    Everv  dav  he  traveled  60  or  70  miles  on 
horseback,  preaching  to  anyone  who  would 
hear  him.  At  night,  he  sat  up  writing  books 
<.r  composing  h\Tnns  by  candlelight.  In  aU 
his  87  years  he  never  once  spared  himself. 
And  men  loved  him  and  followed  him  for  it. 
Tivung  This  is  a  combination  of  alertness, 
imaelnation  and  foresight.  "No  man  thinking 
thoughts  born  out  of  time."  wrote  Woodrow 
Wilson    "can  succeed  in  leading  his  genera- 
tion '■  Wilson's  own  career  was  dramatic  proof 
of  this   He  led  the  United  States  Into  World 
War  I   when  the  countrv  was  ready  for  It, 
not   before.  But   later,   when  Wilson  pressed 
for  U  S.  participation  in  the  League  of  Na- 
tions   the   countrv   was   not  ready,   and  his 
eliort  ended  in  crashing  failure.  Same  leader, 
■=amc  countrv — but  wrong  timing. 

Clarity.  A  "leader  must  be  able  to  reason 
logically,  weigh  alternatives,  make  decisions— 
■ind  then  convey  his  thoughts  lucidly.  "The 
man  who  can  think."  said  Pericles,  "and  does 
not  know  how  to  express  what  he  thinks  Is  at 
the  level  of  him  who  cannot  think." 

Tenacity.  Courage,  it  has  been  .';ald.  is  the 
capacity  to  hang  on  five  minutes  longer.  The 
leader  not  onlv  must  have  this  ability  him- 
self he  must  also  inspire  it  In  others.  Per- 
haps the  Greatest  leader  of  our  time  was  Sir 
Winston  Churchill,  who  never  flinched  irom 
telling  his  people  the  truth,  even  when  the 
truth  v.-as  appalling.  One  of  them  said  of 
him  -I  doubt  if  anv  man  in  history  has  ever 
made  such  grim  utterances,  yet  given  his 
people  such  a  feeling  of  strength  and  exu- 
berance— even   cheerfulness." 

Boldness.   This    strong    and    virile    charac- 
teristic    is     akin     to     courage,     but     more 
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dynamic.  It  reveals  itself  In  a  willingness  to 
take  chances,  a  readiness  to  experiment,  a 
soaring  optimism  that  rejects  and  despises 
the  thought  of  failure. 

Leaders  of  the  first  rank  always  have  It 
Andrew  Jackson,  tough  Old  Hickory,  bristled 
with  it  Theodore  Roosevelt  reveled  in  it.  He 
said  "Par  better  It  is  to  dare  mighty  things, 
to  win  glorious  triumph.s.  even  checkered  by 
failure,  than  to  take  rank  with  those  poor 
spirits  who  neither  enjoy  much  nor  suffer 
because  they  live  in  the  gray  twilight  that 
knows  not  victory  nor  defeat." 

Cvnrrrn.  Experience  has  taught  me  that 
men  will  never  follow  anyone  unless  they  feel 
that  he  really  cares  about  them  and  their 
problems  So  George  Washington  endured  the 
ml.serles  of  Valley  Forge  with  his  men,  shar- 
ing every  hardship.  Indeed,  concern  for  others 
is  a  sign  of  imagination  and  vision,  two  key 
Ingredients  of  leadership. 

Morality.  A  stern  code  of  ethics,  a  strong 
sense  of  [personal  morality,  "obedience  to  the 
unenforceable"— these  are  qualities  a  le.ader 
must  have  at  the  core  of  his  being.  This  Is 
why  mllltarv  schools  and  colleees  put  so 
much  stress  "on  duty  and  honor,  love  of  God 
and  country.  They  know  that  without  a  firm 
moral  base  a  man  is  too  unsure  of  himself  to 
be  an  efl^ectlve  leader. 

Faith.  Above  and  beyond  all.  a  leader  must 
believe  in  his  people  as  well  as  In  the  goal 
toward  which  he  is  leading  them.  Napoleon's 
confidence  in  the  valor  of  his  tro^ips  never 
wavered.  Once,  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  he 
ordered  a  battery  of  cannon  placed  in  such  an 
exposed  position  that  his  staff  objected.  To 
nv^n  the  guns  was  suicide,  they  said;  no  sol- 
dier would  do  it.  Napoleon  ordered  a  placard 
printed :  "The  Battery-  of  Men  Without  Fear." 
The  guns  were  always  manned! 

What  can  we  do  to  improve  the  climate  In 
which  such  attributes  of  leadership  develop "> 
The  answer  is  that  parents  must  do  It.  The 
Job  has  to  be  done  early,  and  it  has  to  be 
done  in  the  heme. 

Take  confidence,  for  example.  The  seeds  ot 
this  quality  are  planted  long  i)efore  a  child 
cocs  to  school.  It  begins  with  the  successful 
performance  of  limited  tasks.  Praise  helps. 
Instruction  helps  But  if  you  really  want 
your  child  to  excel  vou  must  go  beyond  that. 
You  must  search  out  and  encovu-age  areas  of 
Interest  and  aptitude.  You  must  offer  guid- 
ance and  time  and  Involvement.  You  must 
he  willing  to  give  of  yourself. 

You  must  see  that  cetaln  values  exist  In 
the  home:  respect,  pride,  loyalty,  honor.  Talk 
and  action  reflect  these  things.  Life  must  be 
revealed  not  as  a  dubious  and  jvolntless 
struegle  but  as  a  maenlficent  privilege,  a 
torch  that  must  burn  as  brlehtly  as  possible 
before  it  Is  handed  on  to  the  next  generation 
Let  no  one  think  that  being  a  leader  Is 
ea.sy  Often  it  Is  a  lonely  and  difficult  busi- 
ness As  Nietzsche  said.  "Life  always  gets 
harder  toward  the  summit— the  cold  In- 
creases, the  responsibility  Increases."  And 
there  is  never  any  guarantee  of  success. 

But  the  rewards  are  enormous  for  those 
•who  will  strike  for  the  summit,  who  will  take 
the  risks,  dare  the  unknown.  "Happiness  " 
wrote  the  late  President  Kennedy,  "lies  in  the 
exercise  of  vital  powers  along  the  lines  of 
excellence  In  a  life  affording  them  scope.' 
That  Is  the  kind  of  happiness  a  leader  seeks 
and  often  finds.  If  enough  of  us  understand 
this,  and  live  by  it.  the  future  of  our  nation 
win  be  secure. 


ONE  TO  REMEMBER 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1968 
Mr    DULSKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  No- 
vember 11  will  niark  the  50th  anniver- 
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sary  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  In 
France  at  the  end  of  World  War  I. 

This  is  an  important  occasion  for  a 
good  many  of  our  citizens — indeed,  it 
properly  is  one  of  importance  to  all  our 
citizens. 

We  have  commemorative  postage 
stamps  to  mark  many  important  event^s 
in  our  history. 

Certainly  the  anniversary  of  the 
Armistice  of  1918  should  rank  at  the  top 
level  of  consideration  for  a  special  stamp 
issue. 

I  have  asked  the  chairman  of  the  Cit- 
izens' Stamp  Advisory-  Committee.  Mr. 
David  Lidman,  to  give  this  suggestion 
most  serious  study  and  attention. 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  with  the  text 
of  an  editorial  in  the  May  20  edition  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  which  follows: 
One  To  Remember 

The  Post  Office  Department  Is  playing 
rlng-around-the-rosy  with  a  proposal  to 
commemorate  a  great  event—  the  50th  anni- 
versary, come  Nov  11.  of  the  armistice  that 
ended  World  War  I. 

For  more  than  a  year,  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  of  the  U  S.A..  Inc..  has  been 
pleading  that  a  stamp  be  issued  to  honor  the 
occasion  The  organization  has  gotten  the 
brush-off 

It  is  true,  as  postal  officials  argue,  that 
they  have  many  requests  for  commemorative 
stamps. 

Still.  It  seems  unthinkable  that  the  govern- 
ment would  suffer  such  a  milestone  in  ours 
and  the  world's  history  to  pass  without  of- 
ficial remembrance.  Indeed,  it  is  a  disgrace 
that  it  must  be  prodded  from  outside  to  take 
such  action. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

public  transportation  at  nl^ht:  afraid  to 
stroll  the  streets  at  night:  afraid  to  do  little 
else  but  scurry  from  home  to  office  and  back 
again  as  quickly  as  possible. 

O/  course  you  care!  Then  where  is  your 
storm  of  protest?  Your  outrage?  If  you  fall 
to  voice  your  concern  soon,  your  share  of 
Washington,  DC.  will  be  worthless. 

Our  Mayor  talks.  Our  police  officials  talk. 
Our  Congress  talks.  Our  President  talks.  But 
they  have  failed  to  dispel  the  current  climate 
of  fear. 

It  wasn't  too  long  ago  we  flew  our  flags 
at  half-mast  Unless  you  insist  upon  action 
now.  we  may  have  to  do  It  again. 

It's  only  fair  to  tell  you— your  nation's 
capital  is  dying. 

Note.— This  message  sponsored  by  The 
Committee  for  a  Safer  Washington,  P.  C. 
Ryan,  Treasurer. 


May  29,  1908      1      ^^^'J    '^'  ^^^^ 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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HAVE  YOU  FORSAKEN  US? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night's 
Evening  Star  here  in  Washingtn,  D.C.. 
contained  a  large-lettered  "Appeal  to  the 
200  million  people  in  this  great  Nation.  " 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  advise  the 
District  citizens  I  hear  their  appeal,  but 
we  need  awaken  more  citizens — this  is  an 
election  year.  I  include  the  appeal  fol- 
lowing my  comments: 
(From  the  Washington  iDC.)  Evening  Star. 

May    28.    1968] 
An   .Appeal  to  the  200  Million   People  in 

This  Great  Nation.  All  of  Whom  Own  a 

Share    of    Washington.    DC. — Have    You 

Forsaken  Us? 

For  weeks  now.  even  the  heavens  have 
been  weeping  at  the  tragedy  that  has  be- 
fallen this  once  proud  city. 

Where  -ue  the  tourists?  Where  are  the 
shoppers?  Where  are  the  school  children  who 
came  by  the  tens  of  thousands  to  discover 
their  heritage? 

But  most  important — where  are  you?  All 
200  million  of  you.  Why  .ire  your  voices 
stilled?  Isn't  this  your  Capital  City,  too? 

Don't  you  know,  or  don't  you  care  that  the 
stunned  and  shattered  business  community 
IS  afraid  to  act. 

Don't  vou  know,  or  don't  you  care  that 
the  stricken  and  heart-sick  residents  are 
afraid  to  act. 

Don't  you  know,  or  don't  you  care  that 
many  of  your  fellow  Americans  are  afraid  to 
open   their   doors   at    night:    afraid   to   take 


GOVERNMENT  BY  COMMISSION 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOUHI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  today  an  article 
from  the  May  1968  issue  of  Atlantic 
magazine,  entitled  "On  Gi\ing  Oneself 
a  Hotfoot — Government  by  Commis- 
sion." by  Elizabeth  B.  Drew. 

As   the   article   points   out.   executive 
commissions  can  be  beneficial  in  many 
ways.   One   thing   the   article   does   not 
stress,  which  I  believe  needs  stressing, 
is  the  use  of  the  executive  commission 
which  almost  invariably  does  its  study- 
ing behind  closed  doors— if  it  does  any 
studying    at    all — in    lieu    of    the    open 
studies  and  hearings  which  can  be  con- 
ducted by  the  congressional  committees. 
I  think  executive  commission  studies 
serve  admirably  as  a  taking   off  point 
for  public  congressional  studies.  In  effect 
the  annual  economic  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent made  by  the  permanent  executive 
commission,  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  is  used  as  a  take- 
off point  for  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee to  hold  its  extensive  hearings  on 
the  stale  of  the  Nation's  economy  early 
each  year.  I  think  for  every  executive 
commission  report,   regular   or  ad  hoc, 
there  should  be  a  congressional  commit- 
tee standing  ready  to  receive  that  report 
to  hold  public  hearings  on  it  and  then 
based  upon  these  hearings  ready  to  issue 
its  report,  which  then  becomes  a  critique 
of  the  executive  commission's  work  and 
indeed  reduces  the  matters  covered  in  it 
to  potential  legislative  action. 

In  recent  years  I  have  had  particular 
cause  to  criticize  the  failure  of  both  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress  to  so  treat 
executive  commission  reports.  Some  of 
my  particular  criticism  has  been  directed 
against  the  various  commissions  ap- 
pointed over  the  years  purportedly  to 
study  the  draft,  or  military  manpower 
utilization — .see  Congressional  Record, 
volume  113,  part  4.  pages  5414-5415; 
volume  113,  part  6,  pages  8127-8128: 
volume  113.  part  15.  pages  19886-19887; 
volume  113.  Jiart  18,  pages  23727-23737. 
Recently  I  have  called  attention  to 
the  need  for  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committeec-  to  hold  pubUc  hear- 
ings on  the  Kerner  Commission  report 


or  riots  in  the  cities — see  Congressional 
Record,  March  4.  1968,  4941-4942,  and 
April  9.  1968.  9335-9336. 

There  is  also  reason  for  congressional 
committees   to   hold   hearings   on   non- 
executive commission  reports  such  as  the 
Reuther  commission  report  on  hunger  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  true  that  this  is 
not  an  executive  commission  but  it  ha.'; 
received  the  same  kind  of  nationally  or- 
ganized  pubhcity   promotions   that  ac- 
company  many   of  the  executive  com- 
mission reports  and  hen-e  it  lies  in  tlit> 
public's   eye    as   "true"   and   legislative 
action  is  being  pushed  bottomed  on  ih:.< 
"truth"  without  any  objective  study  be- 
ing made  to  ascertain  .just  what  part  i  f 
it  is  true  and  what  part  is  propaganda 
If  objective   and   open  public   hearings 
had  been  held  by  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees  on  the  book,  "The 
Other  America,"  by  Michael  Harringtor-. 
which    received    the    same    propaganda 
buildup    received    by    certain    executi'v^ 
commission  reports  and  nonexecutive  u  - 
ports,  and  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  ili- 
considered  bundle  of  legislation  called 
the  poverty  program,  possibly  much  ;  f 
the  overpromlsing  and  misspent  welfaie 
money  which  lies  so  heavily  at  the  ba.'.t 
of  the  riots  in  the  cities  could  have  bcrr. 
averted. 

Primarily,  however,  the  Congress  mu.'^t 
get  back  into  the  act  as  a  study  and 
deliberative  body.  It  alone  can  provide 
the  open  forum  for  all  groups,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  government,  the 
Fabian  Socialists,  the  John  Birch  Society, 
the  multitudinous  groups  in  between,  to 
present  their  set  of  facts  and  argu- 
ments to  the  fullest — but  under  cross- 
examination  and  subjected  to  the  rebut- 
tal testimony — of  those  who  hold  con- 
trary views. 

Here  follows  the  article  referred  to: 
On  GrviNG  Oneself  a  Hotfoot — Oovernme.nt 
BY  Commission 
I  By  Elizabeth  B.  Drewt 
Since  the  birth  of  the  republic.  Presidents 
have  been  appointing  commissions  to  probe 
into  various  aspects  of  .American  life.  What 
few  citizens  know,  however,  is  that  presiden- 
tial commissions  have  been  the  subject  of  :■ 
probe  themselves.  The  heretofore  secret  rec- 
ords of  the  Commission  en  Commission- 
Watching,  leaked  to  our  Washington  re- 
porter by  the  Stamps  editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  are  here  bared.  It  should  be  noted 
that  Mrs.  Drew's  report  does  not  encompa.cs 
the  most  recent  proposal  for  a  presidenti.Tl 
commission,  the  one  said  to  be  endorsed  bv 
the  Robert  Kennedy  forces  and  to  be  estab- 
lished by  President  Johnson  to  investigate 
the  President's  own  conduct  of  the  Vietnam 
War.  That  deserves  its  own  separate  probe 
In  1794.  President  Washington  had  a  prob- 
lem. Rebellious  groups  in  Pennsylvania  were 
threatening  the  nation  with  civil  disorder- 
So  he  appointed  a  commission.  "Tlie  report 
of  the  Commissioners."  Mr.  Washington  in- 
formed the  Congress  in  his  sixth  annual  ad- 
dress later  that  year,  "marks  their  firmness- 
and  abilities,  and  must  unite  all  virtuous 
men." 

Whether  it  did  or  not.  or  whether  the 
President  thought  it  would  or  even  intended 
it  to,  is  now  lost  to  history.  But  the  tech- 
nique of  appointing  a  special  presidential 
commission,  of  which  this  was  the  country'."^ 
first,  to  investigate,  obfuscate,  resolve,  de- 
fuse, defer,  detail,  or  derail  a  problem  has 
become  as  much  an  Instrument  of  the  presi- 
dency as  the  State  of  the  Union  Message 
the  toss  of  the  ball  on  opening  day.  or  the 


review  of  troops  In  wartime.  The  fine  art  of 
rori^Lnma^hlpen^o^-s     an     unusually 

fr?f'l.^ow"rn  1rJsld7.^ti:i  commlssjo.. 
^.re'extant,  but  a  ^^l^^^^^^^^  ^n 
''-'Ta,  CmenVarcommlsslonron  Health. 
N'la^^w'^r  Health  Facilities,  Rural  Povert>-^ 
,  ocX^nd  Fiber    Civil   Disorders.  Im^urance 

SrieS-cSvl  S"K.e"Sr.  Co„c.p., 
Federal  Salaries,  and  the  CIA 

There  are  several  types  of  government  com- 
c^mf.;     nermanent  tloating   ones,  such  as 
"hf  American   Battle   Monuments   Commls- 
nn     OT   the   Canadian-American   Boundary 
commi^ion    which  has  been  preventing  an 
n?^^eak   of   war   between   the   two   nations, 
tTcfu^l  regulatory  -mm'->°-'^--','^  J,;;: 
the   Federal    Communications    or    Inler.state 
O.mmerce  Commissions;  ^■omniissions  wh Ic 
congress  tells  the  President  to  establish,  .udi 
st^'e    pornography    Commission,    also    es- 
;  "oused  bv  former  Postmaster  General  Arthur 
' umme  ne  d     who   wrus   .^o    upset   about    the 
r.ornographv    that   came    through    the    ma 
in'rife  kept  a  whole  room  full  of  it  just  ot 

■  rffice     There    are   also   the   not-so-secret 
'.'^kTorces    of    inside    and    outside    experts 

•mch  m^tclent  Johnson  has  been„ppomt- 
:;  reach  vear  to  review  federal  activities. 

■  Rut   snecial   presidential   commissions  are 
,,u    nstu!?ion  unto  themselves,  so  much  so 
•  \t  not  long  ago  u  proup  of  highly  quali- 
/i  Washington  observers  ,  of  the  stripe  tha 
;ne  press  frequentlv   turns   to  for  profound 

.^' gh"T  formed  a  Commission  on  Cammis- 
MMi- Watching.  Because  of  internal  prob- 
•ems  the  report  of  the  CCW  has  run  into  un- 
;  "eseln  delavs,  A  comprehensive  ^^<mmary 
mL  findings  has  been  obtained  '™-  «; 
:v  sources,  however,   and  it  goes  as  follows. 

THE     USES     OF     COMMISSIONS 

There    are   eight    reasons,    which    ^re    ^^^ 
•nutually  exclusive,  tor  appointing  a  commis- 

*'T'ro  obtain  the  blessing  o)  distinguished 
JnYor  something  you  re  ant  to  Jo  an.^ay 
Thus    if  vou  want  to  make  the  Post  omce 
n  o^e'  ■•businesslike."   appoint   a   co>i.mission 
cmiist.ng  largelv  of  important  busine.ssmen 
who^  concurrence  might  help  persuade  Con- 
fess to  relax  Its  grip  on  postal  operations. 
A  useful  by-product  might  be  ^^at  the  com- 
•nission  would  work  out  some  ot  the  difficult 
p  oblems   01    making    the    Post   omce    mor 
!nislnesslike-which    the    Post    Offi<=f    '^^^^^ 
::ever  could  do-but  this  could  ^''^  'f  ^°"! 
through  a  consulting  firm,  which  the  Com- 
mission on  Postal  operations  has  hired  an>- 

^"'2'"  TO  postpone  action,  yet  be  justified  in 
^.nsisting  that  you  are  at  work  on  the  prob- 
;..m  This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  uses  of 
^mmissions.  The  CCW  believes  that  it  larpelv 
explains  the  existence  of  the  Commissions  on 
C:vil  Disorders.  Income  M,^intenance.  the 
CIA  Health  Facilities,  among  others.  A  guar- 
anteed annual  income  has  now  been  proposed 
,,r  studied  bv  one  advisory  council,  one  pres- 
idential commission,  two  government  agen- 
r'es  and  three  secret  Whlt«  House  t;tsk 
f Drees  There  are,  however,  two  other  pos- 
sible reasons  for  the  Income  Maintenance 
Commission    (see    Reasons    3    and    8), 

In  1965.  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Department  officials  -.vere  raying  that  there 
v.-as  an  urgent  need  to  build  or  remodel  urban 
'nospitals  and  estimated  that  '"^  cost  would 
be  $6  billion  to  SIO  billion.  In  1 966. _the  .Ad- 
ministration asked  Congress  for  a  >-o  billion 
p-oeram  of  guaranteed  loans  for  urban  hos- 
pitals Mavors  and  hospital  administrators 
condemned  the  plan  as  inadequate,  it  wasn  t 
pushed  very  hard,  and  It  got  nowhere.  Early 
in  1967  the  President  promised  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  study  the  problem,  described 
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,c  ••Dressing"  the  vear  before,  and  seven 
montSte?  he  did.  At  this  writing,  the  com- 
mission has  met  three  times. 

3    To  act  as  a  lightning  rod.  drawing  voht- 

:cal  Heat  away  /rovi  the  White  House.  When 

the  selective   Service   Act   was   to  expire   in 

1^67   despite  the  fact  that  there  had  been  a 

sSren  Pentagon  study  on  the  draft,  it  was 

usX  to  set  up  a  presidential  conunlssion 

"odeal  with  this  politically  sensitive  subject^ 

This  set  the  terms  of  the  debate  at  horv  the 

Iraft  thou'd    be    extended,    not    u^hether    it 

should    or  whv  we  were  in  Vietnam;   more- 

ove     It  [Permitted  the  President  to  pass  along 

recommendations  to  Congress  l^^^^J^^^^ 

commission's,  not  simply  Ms  own.  The  fact 

that    Congress    rejected    almost    all    of    the 

c'lnmSlol's  recoiiimendations   and  brough 

off  the  singular  achievement  of  "^^^  '^S  th^ 
draft  svstem  worse  than  It  was  before,  does 
no.  n4a^"he  effectiveness  of  the  lightning- 

'''4    To  condxun  an  extensive  study  of  some- 
thing vou  do  need  to  know  more  about  before 
vou  act.  m  case  you  do.  Commission-watch- 
ers report  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  distin- 
guish'letween  this  and  Reason  2  .deferral, 
taut  thev  are  generally  agreed  that  the  latest 
crime  commiions  fall  in  this  categoryjhe 
National   Commission  on   Urban   Problems- 
Codes,   zoning.   Taxation,   and   ^f^;^^^^' 
Standards  fits  here,  too,  because  of  Ihe  high'^ 
technical  nature  of  its  ^'^signment.  Adminis- 
tration officials  report,  however,  -^^^  t.^e  Ur 
ban    Problems    Commission    is   showing   dls 
turblng  tendencies  toward  wanting  -o  soWe 
,he  urfan  crisis.  (The  1931  Wickersham  Com- 
mi-^ion  report  on  crime  grew  out  of  national 
concern  wUh  a  breakdown  of  law  and  order^ 
which   had   become  a   political   issue,   and  it 
was   a    landmark    report.   It    analyzed    court 
processes,  the  relationship  betweeii   poverty 
^nd  crime,  police  brutality,  and  other  prob- 
i  ms   A  new' Administration  and  ot^er  po.lt- 
ical  is.sues  came  along,  however.  a"d  '^  ^/^^ 
lareelv  unlmplemented.  There  has  been  little 
mp!  mentation  of  the  recent  national  crime 
commission    report    either,   but    commission 
sources  say  th^t  thev  were  v.-^'"ng  lor  ik.s- 
teritv    which  was  foreslghted  of  them.l 

i.To  investigate,  lay  to  rest  rumors,  and 
convince  the  public  of  the  validity  of  one 
IZt^ularset  0/  (acts.  The  Warren  Comn.^- 
sion  is  the  most  outsUndlng  example  of  this 
tvpe  of  commission. 

"  6  TO  educate  the  commissioners,  or  get 
them  aboard  on  something  you  "•""'  '°  ^''. 
Manv,  perhaps  most,  commissions  are  indeed 
useful  "In  this  respect.  They  '^^'P,  ^J^f^J^^ 
the  insularity  of  businessmen.  TJ^^  U/b^n 
Housing  commission  contains  representa- 
tives of  business  and  labor  whose  cooperation 
^ne^ed  for  any  'breakthrough  in   n^drng 

low-cost  housing.  The  ^^P^"  °  .^  ^,  "^"'nd 
Manpower  Commission,  one  of  the  best  and 
potentially  most  effective  in  the  view  o^  the 
CCW  carried  the  signature  of  Dr.  Dwlght 
W^'bur  the  president-elect  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  ,,      „ 

7  Because  you  cannot  think  of  anyV^^^ 
Che  to  do.  This  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
Reason  2.  The  origin  of  this  type  oj  co^nmis- 
^on  is  often  a  speech  or  a  message  to  Con- 
gress nw^ich  it  is  necessary  to  lengthen  the 
^st  Of  acuons  you  say  you  are  taking  on  a 
nroblem  The  CCW  understiuids  that  this 
^astl^  origin  of  the  Rural  Poverty  Com- 

"""TTo  change  the  hearts  and  ^ninds  of 
,nen.  This  :s  one  of  the  most  Jreqtiently  c  ted 
vet  elusive  uses  of  a  commission.  It  is  said 
lo  be  a  reason  for,  among  others,  the  Ms- 
orders  and  income  Maintenance  Commls- 
Sons  It  has  also  been  the  basis  for  the  nu- 
r^erou    b  ^e-ribbon  commissions  on  foreign 

^d  The  theory  is  that  «  ^""^^'^-"^.^.Ter- 
^tes  Dress  copv  and  speeches,  and  that  a  cer 
tarn  'number  of  people  will  decide  that  if. 
sav  John  McCone  or  I.  W.  Abel  says  it  is  so. 
tt  must  be  so.  thus  spreading  the  acceptance 
or  Tn  Idea   There  are  two  problems  with  this 


theory,  however.  One  is  that  it  can  ba^kA''^ 
To   stem  rising  congressional  oppueUion   to 
foreign  aid.  for  example.  President  Kennedy 
creat^   the   Comn^ittee   to   Strengthen     he 
Purity  of  the  Free  World,  l^V  one  count  the 
thirteenth   blue-ribbon  commission  on  for 
elen  aid   since  the  program   was  started   in 
1945     It    was    headed    by    retired    General 
[ucius  D.  Clay  and  stocked  -"h  a   numbe 
of  respectables.  The  Clay  '^^'"'"'"''f ■^,^^. 
ever   looked  over  the  aid  program  and  wasn  t 
a  IthaT  enthusiastic  about  what  It  saw.  Its 
report.  Issued  In  1963,  said  the  Progra^m  was 
Irving  to  do  -too  much  for  tx>o  many.     In 
desperation,  the  President  pared  hl«  own  re- 
quest, but  nonetheless  the  P-^ogram  met  with 
the  g^-eatest  disaster  in  its  existence  at  the 
hands  of  Congress  that  year.  .       „rt 

The  second  problem  with  the  "lieartjS  and 
minds"  theory  is  that  there  Is  scant  hlstori- 
ca    evidence  that  it  works.  When  reports  on 
controversial  subject,  are  issued^  the  t.sua 
result  is  that  those  who  agree  say  that  tney 
knew  a  all  along,  and  those  wj^o  do  not  say 
that   the   report    is    unwise,    that    it   wasn  i 
thought  through.  There  have  now  been  a 
le^t  five  reports  on  the  causes  of  riots    all 
nf  which  came  to  similar  conclusions  about 
?he  neeS  toTmprove  conditions  for  Negroes, 
The  history  of  commissions  indicates  that 
J?are  mo/t  effective  when  they  deal  with 
1  discrete   problem,   such   as   a   special    go\ 
ern.«ental   organization    question,    or    when 
IheHal^lor  change  within  a  delimited  dlsc^- 
nllne    such  as  the  medical  profession.  Ihev 
ie  feast  effective  when  their  scope  Is  broad^ 
Xn  the  problem  they  are  dealing  with     es 
:-fthm  the'polltical  system  '^-'f  '  -  ,  ^f,,^  ^i 
orders  problem  does),  or  when  ^^i^  P^''^^^; 
leadership  Is  disciplined  to  act.  The  greater 
S  more' complex  the  problem,  the  less  ef- 
fective the  commission,  in  Itself,  can  be    in 

no  e  material  Thus  there  were  forces  within 
the  Disorders  Commission  staff  who  ..rgued 
for  continual  televised  hearings,  to  spread 
the  impact  of  what  the  commission  was.  once 
™t.n  hndlne  out  But  the  commission  it.self 
rlfected  the'idel:  on  the  grounds  it  might 
stirt  trouble.  They  said  it  might  cause  riots. 

HOW   TO  CHOOSE    A  COMMISSION 

Over  the  vears,  there  has  developed  an  in- 
^omual   set  of  guidelines  for  selecting   com- 
m  Sn  membe'rs.  and  they  are  'mPO^^-;„\- 
both    commlsslon-appolnters    and    commls 
sion-watchers  to  understand  ,,,n„id 

1    Neither  commissioners   nor  statf  .should 
be  controversial.   In   many  situations,   it   Is 
afso  unporuint  to  rule  "Ut  commlssU^ners  o 
.;tiff  Who  are   •committed"   to  a   partuuiar 
so  tition  ..f  a  problem.  This  procedure  was 
aige  V  followed  In   the  selenion  of  the     n- 
come" Maintenance   and   Disorders   Commis- 
sions,   ^-nce   a    gr..t  ^^yjZCo^e'.H 
s'eTrJh  fo""  loncomro'rsul  commission  can 
be  difficult,   but  with   effort  .ome  commls- 
sronerVcan  be  found  about  whom  no  one 
has  anv  point  of  view  at  all. 

'    commissioners     snould     be     bipa^fi.>an 
on'k  othencise  ■rprescntative  "/ ;o".'y';;"* 
o^ouvs   as  long  as  they  are  respectable   This 
^,ssu?es    both    a    variety    of    points    of    -..ew 
'  wXin  limits,  and  built-in  checks  and  baW 
nnces   AnTdeal  commission  will  be  composed 
o?  at  least  one  business  mogul,  labor  union 
president   Nezro,  woman   (Negro  women  are 
exceuent    commission    choices.,    publisher. 
tSrsltv  pre^idtnt.  It-illan.  Mexlcan-Ameri- 
c'ui    .X  latest  addition  to  the  ideal-com- 
m  ission  list.,  and  Whlt»  House  •P";;;;  ^/^^^^ 
litter  is  a  former  employee  or  a  fr  end  of  the 
Pre^dent's  and  his  role  Is  to  wat^h  the  com- 
mlilon  closely,  and  occasionally  to  say  things 
C^r  "^s  would  cause  the  President  a  grea 
deal   of   political   trouble,   and   we  wouldnt 
want   to   do   that,   would   we?  "    Among   the 
rtends  and  former  associates  of  the  Presi- 
dent who  have  served  on   commissions  are 
Sge  l^edy    (Income  M^l"^"*","'/^  !f: 
U^    service),    Warren    Woodward,    a    vice 
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president  of  American  Airlines  (Selective 
Service),  and  Leon  Jaworskl,  a  Texas  lawyer 
(Crime).  Not  all  former  employees  are  useful 
commission  members,  however.  Thus,  while 
former  press  secretary  Reedy  has  been  called 
upKsn  to  serve,  former  press  secretary  Bill  D. 
Moyers.  long  suspected  of  Kennedy  tenden- 
cies, has  not 

Negroes  are  a  particular  problem,  because 
of  the  noncontroverslalness  principle.  Roy 
WUkins  and  Whitney  Young  can  serve  only 
so  often.  Attempts  to  bring  the  more  mili- 
tant aboard  have  not  been  notably  success- 
ful. Floyd  McKisslck.  for  example,  served  on 
the  Council  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Civil  Rights  and  then  charged  that  the 
conference  Itself  was  rigged,  a  serious  breach 
of  the  rules  of  commlsslonmanshlp.  Negro 
businessmen  will  do.  ai.d  hopefully  not  too 
many  Negroes  on  welfare  will  wonder  why 
Asa  T.  Spauldlng,  an  Insurance  millionaire, 
is  on  the  Income  Maintenance  Commission, 
and  George  Wiley,  head  of  the  welfare  rights 
movement.  Is  not. 

3.  The  chairman  should  be  able,  and  safe, 
but  better  safe  than  able.  Though  some  won- 
dered about  the  Independence  of  a  Crime 
Commission  headed  by  the  Attorney  General, 
Ntchol.nsKatzenbach  met  both  qualifications 
qtiire  we-H  .So  has  Ben  Helneman.  a  Chicago 
businessman,  who  has  been  ch,ilrman  of  the 
Council  of  the  Civil  Rights  Conference  and 
of  a  White  Hovise  task  force,  and  now  heads 
the  Income  Maintenance  Commission.  Illi- 
nois Governor  Otto  Kerner.  chairman  of  the 
Disorders  Commission,  was  safe.  Mr  Kerner 
had  the  further  benefit  of  helping  to  main- 
tain harmony  with  Chicago  Mayor  Richard 
Daley.  Kerner's  patron.  (It  should  go  with- 
out saying  that  appointments  to  commis- 
sions are  useful  devices  for  strengthening 
political   ties  or  paying  political  debts.) 

Commissioners  tend  to  take  very  seriously 
the  fact  that  the  President  has  sought  their 
wise  counsel,  and  they  assume  that  their 
recommendations  are  eagerly  awaited;  but 
if  chosen  carefully,  the  commission  will  not 
create  difficulties  for  the  appolnter.  whatever 
action  he  takes  on  Its  proposals.  This  sin- 
gular detachment  from  the  fate  of  their 
efforts  is  a  phenomenon  which  the  CCW  had 
some  ditScuity  understanding.  It  was  ex- 
plained to  them,  however,  that  people  who 
serve  on  commissions  enjoy  the  sense  of  '"in- 
ness"  that  commission  service  brings,  and, 
furthermore,  that  businessmen  and  uni- 
versity presidents  have  too  many  dealings 
with  the  government  to  want  to  risk  the 
wrath  of  the  White  House,  no  matter  who  Is 
its  occupant  While  the  latter  explanation 
struck  the  CCW  as  touching  on  paranoia, 
several  commissioners  insisted  that  this 
stemmed  from  a  real,  not  an  Imagined. 
threat. 

A  study  of  the  rosters  of  recently  appointed 
commissions  tends  to  confirm  the  widely 
held  theory  that  there  are  only  forty-seven 
people  in  the  whole  world.  The  CCW  Is,  In 
fact,  considering  the  presentation  of  special 
awards  for  recent  commission  service.  If  so, 
based  on  its  research  thus  far,  the  most- 
frequent-service  awards  would  go  to  George 
Meany  and  businessman  J.  Irwin  Miller,  each 
of  whom  has  served  on  three  commissions  in 
the  laot  year  and  a  half  Based  on  attend- 
ance and  hard  work,  the  best-commissioner 
award  would  be  divided  among  Miller,  Whit- 
ney Young,  Kemiit  Gordon,  president  of  the 
Brookings  Institution,  and  Henry  Rowen. 
president  of  RAND.  It  Is  understood  that  the 
leading  candidate  for  worst-commissioner 
award,  similarly  based  on  attendance  and 
attention  to  the  work  of  the  commission  is 
Meany  The  CCW  is  considering  a  special 
oommendatlon  for  Senator  Edward  Brooke,  a 
member  of  the  Disorders  Commission,  who 
missed  some  crucial  meetings  because  ho 
took  a  trip  to  Africa,  In  his  capacity,  hla 
office  announced,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  PROCESS   OF  COMMISSIONMANSHIP 

Once  a  commission  has  been  appointed  and 
begins  its  work,  certain  procedures  are  fol- 
lowed. 

1.  The  staff  does  most  of  the  work.  When 
Edward  Jay  Epstein,  author  of  Inquest,  wrote 
of  tills  horrible  discovery  at>out  the  Warren 
Commission,  experienced  commission-watch- 
ers yawned.  Commissioners  are,  after  all, 
busy  people.  This  makes  securing  a  good  staff 
crucial,  but  it  is  difficult  to  And  able  people 
who  are  ready  to  drop  everything  to  devote 
full  time  to  a  temporary  commission  job. 
Those  who  do  usually  have  been  persuaded 
that  the  contribution  the  commission  will 
make  to  the  national  good  makes  it  all  worth- 
while: most  do  not  do  it  more  than  once. 

2.  The  relationship  between  the  commis- 
sion and  the  staff  is  usualhj  one  of  mutual 
contempt.  The  staff  is  often  composed  of 
young,  less  experienced  people  who  stlU 
think  that  the  world  can  and  should  be 
changed;  the  commissioners  know  better. 
Moreover,  commissioners  are  disinclined  to 
indict  pKJlitically  important  iigures.  or  pro- 
grams or  agencies  identified  with  the  Presi- 
dent who  selected  them.  "Obviously,"  re- 
marked someone  with  the  Disorders  Com- 
mission as  its  work  was  getting  under  way, 
"we're  not  going  to  pick  on  HUD"  i  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment) .  A  second  point  of  friction  stems  from 
the  fact  that  the  commissioners,  ijelng  im- 
portant people,  are  not  very  interested  in 
chewing  things  over  with  .i  lot  of  young  staff 
members.  They  prefer  memoranda.  "Com- 
missioners, by  their  very  credentials,"  reports 
a  former  staff  member  of  the  Warren  Com- 
mission, "are  not  prepared  to  admit  the  need 
to  learn  "  So  the  policy  alternatives  go  up 
from  the  staff,  and  the  policy  directives  come 
down  from  the  commission,  and  seldom  do 
the  twain  meet,  except  in  the  person  of  the 
exhausted,  whipsawed  executive  director. 

3.  A  high  percentage  of  the  ivork  of  the 
director  or  his  depxUij  has  nothing  to  do  wtth 
the  subject  before  the  commission.  It  is  spent 
begging  for  money  from  government  agen- 
cies, which  have  their  own  problems,  and 
otherwise  stretching  the  rules  of  government 
funding  so  that  Congress  need  not  be  asked 
to  appropriate  money  for  commissions;  cut- 
ting through  civil  service  regtUatlons  so  that 
the  staff  can  be  hired  before  the  commission 
expires:  arguing  with  the  General  -Services 
Administration  over  office  space  and  type- 
writers and  with  the  Government  Printing 
Office  over  how  long  it  will  take  lo  print  the 
report. 

4.  In  the  icriting  of  the  report,  each  com- 
mission is  likely  to  evidence  certain  syn- 
dromes: 

a.  The  this-is-not-golng-to-be-another- 
book-t  hat-gat  hers-dtist-on-the-shelf  syn- 
drome. This  usually  shows  up  early  In  the 
commission  process,  when  the  commission 
and  the  staff  agree  that  this  one  will  be 
different. 

b.  The  everybody-ls-going-to-read-our-re- 
port  syndrome.  This  comes  just  after  the 
commission  has  sat  down  and  done  some 
hard  thinking  about  the  questions  Whom 
are  we  writing  for?  Whom  are  we  trying  to 
reach?  The  politicians?  The  media?  The 
p>eople?  Then  it  decides  on  the  strategy  of 
reaching  all  of  them.  This  leads  in  turn  to  a 
desperate  search  for  a  great  writer  and  In 
the  end  to  a  report  hastily  put  together  by 
committee. 

c.  The  unanimous-report  syndrome.  Com- 
missions frequently  decide  that  it  would  be 
best  not  to  confuse  the  nation  with  divided 
counsel.  Since  the  commissioners  usually  are 
divided  on  Important  issues,  this  guarantees 
that  a  large  number  of  these  issues  will  be 
fudged. 

Once  the  report  of  the  Disorders  Commis- 
sion, for  example,  got  beyood  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  causes  of  riots  lay  with  white 
attitudes  and  actions,  It  listed  some  pro- 
posals and  then  neatly  avoided  the  central 
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questions  When  were  these  proposals  to  be 
carried  out?  Who  had  the  responsibility  for 
seeing  that  they  were?  Could  the  crisis,  mj 
forcefully  stated,  be  met  without  discomfort 
to  the  haves?  Should  taxes  be  raised  now.  be- 
yond the  surtax  sought  by  the  President 
("the  major  need  Is  to  generate  new  will— 
the  will  to  tax  ourselves  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  vital  needs  of  the  nation"  i  ■ 
If.  as  the  commission  concluded,  the  problem 
is  racism,  what  specific  actions  should  be 
taken  by  specific  institutions — the  President 
the  Congress,  the  governors,  the  mayors,  the 
unions,  and  others — to  eliminate  racist  poh- 
cles?  In  the  true  spirit  of  commissionm:.i!- 
ship,  the  representatives  of  these  institutloiu 
on  the  commission  saw  to  :t  that  the  reyr  rt 
echewed  finger-pointing 

5,  Tlie  theory  that  the  commission  is  ).- 
dependent  jnu.'it  be  nurtured.  The  presc^  :- 
helpful  In  this  respect,  since  it  usuriUv 
focuses  on  whether  the  President  read  :hr 
report  while  it  was  being  drafted.  NaturaKv. 
this  is  as  unlikely  as  it  is  irrelevant.  It  ;=  ,i 
simple  matter  for  the  chairman  or  the  cxeci- 
tlve  director  to  keep  a  presidential  assist. in' 
fully  briefed,  and  to  receive  the  asslstaiitv 
reactions  and  "suggestions."  It  Is  preferable 
however,  that  such  exchanges  not  take  p'..:fe 
in  the  Sans  Soucl  restaurant, 

HOW    TO    HANDLE    TUT    REPORT 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  with 
presidential  commissions  is  that  thev  do  issue 
reports.  This  Is  of  course  the  greatest  dr.iw- 
back  of  CO',  missions  appointed  in  order  -j 
postpone  action.  Moreover,  despite  all  :)ie 
precautions  taken  in  selecting  the  commi-- 
slon  and  following  its  deliberations  closelv, 
some  commissions  will  nevertheless  recon.- 
mend  something  otlier  than  what  the  ap- 
polnter wants  to  do.  Tlie  CCW  has  ascertaineti 
several  methods  of  dealing  with  this  sort  : 
problem, 

1.  Hide  for  as  long  as  possible,  leaving  the 
commission  the  choice  of  tossing  the  rcpn  ' 
over  the  Wliite  House  fence  or  waiting  unn: 
you  are  good  aiid  ready  :o  receive  it.  A  num- 
ber of  commissions  have  found  that  'he 
Wliite  House  was  not  qviite  as  anxious  to 
receive  their  report  as  they  had  expected 
One  former  commissioner  reports:  "There  was 
a  great  ceremony  with  plaudits  in  the  Rose 
Garden  when  our  appointment  was  an- 
nounced, and  then  at  the  end  we  couldn't 
And  anybody  to  hand  the  damn  report  to." 
It  is  always  helpful,  of  course,  to  have  the 
commissions  report,  as  the  Disorders  and 
Urban  Housing  Commissions  did,  after  one 
has  made  one's  own  proposals  to  Congress. 
In  this  way,  the  appolnter  is  less  in  the  pos- 
ture of  seeming  to  react,  or  not  react,  as  the 
case  may  be.  With  luck,  the  appolnter  is 
then  in  a  position  to  give  one  of  the  handiest 
responses  in  case,  despite  all  precautions,  the 
commission's  proposals  do  exceed  his  own,  as 
some  of  the  Disorders  Commission's  propo- 
sals did:  the  "Not  me.  Al"  response  (Don't 
look  at  me — I  have  proposed  many  of  these 
things — your  problem  is  with  Congress ) . 

2,  After  receiving  the  report,  postpone  and 
play  down  its  release.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Rural  Poverty,  a  runaway  com- 
mission, had  been  printed  by  September, 
1967,  but  was  not  released  until  December, 
The  White  House  explained  that  this  was 
because  ( 1 )  the  chairman,  Kentucky  Gover- 
nor Edward  T,  Breathitt,  did  not  want  the 
report  released  before  last  November's  Ken- 
tucky elections,  and  then  (2)  because  the 
poverty  bill  was  in  trouble  in  Congress.  Tlie 
report  was  released  tf  ter  a  reporter  stumbled 
on  the  fact  that  back  in  September  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Government  Printing  Office  ha(3 
routinely  sent  several  hundred  copies  to 
libraries,  and  they  had  been  available  all 
along. 

Daniel  Bell,  a  member  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Technology,  Automation,  and 
Economic  Progress,  which  reported  In  1966, 
wrote  In  The  Public  Interest  that  the  han- 
dling of  his  commission's  report  "was  curious 
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indeed."  "At  the  end  of  Bill  D  Moyers  regu- 
lar press  conference,  the  report  was  in  hict 
released  to  the  press,  in  desultory  fashion 
with  no  member  of  the  Commission  on  hand 
to  answer  questions,  and  no  prior  ^'^vancc^ 
notice  to  the  press  that  the  report  would  be 
forthcoming-an  advance  notice  which  Is 
usually  given  when  the  White  House  wants 
Ttl  press  corps  to  reserve  space  with  Us  city 
editors  about  important  stories."  The  report 
on  Federal  Sal.arles,  submitted  last  year  and 
recommending  substantial  pay  raises  lor  high 
government  officials,  never  was  relea.sed^ 

3  Dissociate  or  denounce  the  report.  Three 
Administration  officials  interviewed  by  the 
CCW  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  said,  with 
striking  similarity,  of  the  Rural  Poverty  re- 
port that  it  was  a  "terrible"  report,  "it  just 
calls  for  more  and  more,"  ,  ,,,„ 

4  Hope   that   the   public's  interest   m  the 
vroblem  has  imned  during  the  delays.  Thus, 
when  the  stories  of  CIA's  financing  the  Na- 
tional    Student     Association     and     dummy 
foundations   were   causing    a   national    luror 
earlv    in    1967.    the    President    ap!X>lnted    an 
interdepartmental  committee  which  studied 
the  problem  and  in  turn  recommended  the 
appointment  of  a  commission.  One  year  later, 
the  commission,  headed  by  a  busy  Secretary 
of  State,  had  had   few  meetings,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  the  public  as  well  iv«i  the  com- 
missioners themselves  had  largely  lost  inter- 
est in  the  whole  matter. 

f,  If  all  else  falls,  there  is  one  other 
method  of  handling  a  commission  report 
that  has  proved  quite  workable  over  the 
years : 

Ignore  it. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  t^  my 
Country  to  love  it;  to  support  its  constitu- 
tion; to  obev  its  laws;  to  respect  its  Hag;  ana 
to  defend  it  ::gainst  all  enemies. 

Presented   to   with   congratulat  ons 

upon  High  school  graduation.  May  the  luture 
bring  you  success,  happiness,  and  achieve- 
ment in  the  highest  Ideals  of  American  citi- 
zenship. „        ,, 

Tom  Kleppe, 

Member  of   Congress.  Second   District 
of  North  Dakota. 


REMARKS  OF  MR.  DAN  PARKER. 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  MANUFACTUR- 
ERS 


TRIBUTE   TO   OUR   GF.ADUATES 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PvEPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1968 
Mr  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
time  of  vear  when  the  numerous  com- 
mencement exercises  being  held  around 
the  coimtry  direct  our  attention  to  the 
field  of  education  and  the  youth  of  this 
land.  We  should  pay  tribute  to  the  future 
leaders  of  this  coimtry  who  are  gradu- 
ating,  and  I   attempt   to  let   the   high 
school  seniors  in  my  district  know  how  I 
feel  about  their  graduation  by  .sending 
them    the   following    letter    and    creed, 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  REPRESENTAirvEs. 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  :   This  letter  and  the  enclosed 

copy  of  "The  American's  Creed"  represent  my 
personal  commendation  and  congratulations 
to  you  on  your  high  school  educational 
achievement. 

I  extend  to  vou  my  very  best  wishes  for 
continued  success  and  happiness  in  any  of 
your  future  endeavors  of  life. 
My  best  to  you. 
Sincerelv. 

Tom  Kleppe. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  American's  Creed 
(By  William  Tyler  Page) 
I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people. 
for  the  people;  whose  just  powers  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democ- 
racy in  a  Republic;  a  sovereign  Nation  of 
many  sovereign  States:  a  perfect  Union,  one 
and  inseparable;  cstabhshed  upon  those  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  equality.  Justice  and  hu- 
manity for  which  American  patriots  sacrificed 
their  lives  and  fortunes. 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28,  1968 
Mr  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  30,  Mr.  Dan  Parker,  chairman  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers and  one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding 
business  leaders,  addressed  a  convoca- 
tion at  American  University. 

Dan  Parker  is  a  public-spirited  citizen 
who  has  directed  much  of  Iv.s  time  and 
enerpv  toward  a.ssisting  others.  His 
speech  before  the  university  group  illus- 
trates the  depth  of  Mr.  Parker's  percep- 
tive  approach   to   the   problems  of   the 

world,  ,     _ 

Mr    Speaker.  I  place  it  in  the  Record 
so  that  my  colleagues  may  share  his  re- 
marks: 
AN   address   by   Daniel   Parker,   Chairman, 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    MANfFACTURERS. 
BEFORE    THE    AMERICAN    UNIVERSITY.    WASH- 
INGTON. D.C,  April  30,  1968 
I  am  especially  happy  to  be  here  this  eve- 
ning because-at  the  age  of  42-1  probably 
would    be    dead    now   In   two-thirds   of   the 
world.  .  ^ 

This  stark,  brutal  fact  underscores  the 
gravest  crisis  of  our  time— the  widening  gulf 
between  prosperous  and  impoverished  coun- 
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The  problems  of  the  world  are  the  neces- 
sary concern  of  business.  This  has  been  the 
traditional  role  and  responsibility  of  busi- 
ness, for  us  self-interest  is  served  best  when 
the  public  interest  is  paramount-when  it 
is  responsive  to  constant  changes  in  the 
environment. 

Business  is  not  an  end  in  H.self.  Ne  tlier  is 
iTovernment  Both  are  Instruments  for  en- 
rlchlnTthe  quality  of  life  and  helping  peo- 
nle  reall«  the  full  potential  of  their  capa- 
Sut  es  Buslne.ss.  like  government,  has  no 
other    purpose-or    Justification-  lor    exlst- 

'"I'n  addition  to  its  moral  '*li«f;°»^  ^"^j: 
ness  has  a  direct  stake  in  meeting  this  cha - 
lenM  AS  the  quality  of  life  improves,  we 
w  fsen  more  cars,  more  cietergents  lor  more 
diU-ashers.  more  shoes,  -ore  booKs  ob- 
viously will  sell  more  pens  as  illiteracy  is  re 

""we  win  explolt-ln  the  best  ^ense-  the 
iund'imenta.  r'^source  of  -very  nation  whih^ 
In  the  final  analvsls.  Is  man.  He  Is  the  dl\ine 
'Isethrt^^  makes  it  impossible  for  a  country 
w  go  bankrupt-no  matter  how  poorly  man- 

B,^™r«    Priv.t,  E..»rprl..  h»<l  t.cof ■  u.d 


private  enterprise 


-which  has  demonstrated 


If'  NatTons  Where  private  enterprise  lias  .,een 

velfare  during  the  last  500  vears. 

The  dozen   countries  comprising  the   At- 
lantic community  have  been  the  -elKspnn. 

Lf  the  attitudes  and  ^^'"'''f'Zr^f^l^n- 
increased    food    pro^-tic.i--lc.t    e^     a^, 


between  prosperous  ana  impov.;ri:>xirv^  >.—        increased    looa    P'^'^"","'""      "_„trols    over 
tries.   Further,   this   Increasing   disparity   m  ^jg^o.-enes-^tabllshed    controls    o^^ 

--    -  •—  ^^^  '"'-"•  '^"^  "^-      ---n^-e^^trrurto-CVffororl'^a'd 

broadened  lus  cultural  honzons. 

nizing      problems     confrontlne    .  "^   ^^^^.'^ 

We  must  recognize  mai  niuic  =l.i  ...=...-      emphasize  the  urgent  need  for  imag 

lonaer  is  enough.  People  everywhere  are  de-      ^",  P^^^g  ^nd  constructive  '^"lon  both  in  the 

mandlng  a  higher  quality  of  life,  the  oppor-      P^,.^.^„^  countries  and  here  f^^hcme,  ^.here 

»i_._    _    <^..n«-   .^,,aociiro   rif    rhplr      »"*•"■  _. „„.i,.o  involvement  n\    -ne 


wealth  is  intenslfving  the  misery  and  deera 
dation  of  two  billion  people  who  live  on  t..e 
ragged  edge  of  appalling  deprivation.  We 
must  convince  them  that  the  means  by 
which  we  achieve  new  freedoms  also  will  work 
lor  them— liberating  them  from  the  tyranny 
of  despair  and  providing  them  the  opportu- 
nity to  develop  the  potential  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  to  achieve  human  dignity. 

We  must  recoenize  that  mere  survival  no 


tunity   to  attain  a  fuller  measure  of   their 
potential. 

These    valid    aspirations    are    at    the   root 
of   the   turmoil   that  is   wracking  our  cities 
now    Relativelv   lew  people   .are  .starving   to 
death  in  the  United  States.  Few  have  no  shel- 
ter against  the  elements,  even  if  it  is  in  a 
fetid  slum.  Yet  Negroes  and   other  minori- 
ties   bv-passed    bv    progress    are   demanding 
improvements    in    their    environments.    The 
riots   that   have   erupted    in    our   cities    are 
grim    portents    of    smoldering    time    bombs 
among  the  economically  depressed  and  cul- 
turally deprived  people  of  .'Vsia.  Africa  and 
Soutb"  America.  In  our  concern  with  domestic 
problems,    we    cannot    ignore    the    ferment 
overseas. 

In  the  broad  spectrum  of  international 
economics,  there  is  no  issue  more  compeUing 
than  the  plight  of  these  people.  .Ml  the  elo- 
quent exhortations  directing  attention  to 
the  desperate  conditions  on  three  conti- 
nents can  be  reduced  to  a  simple  proposi- 
tion ; 


iiive-not  countries  ...— .  i,,.  ,i,o 

start  on  such  creative  involvement  b>  the 
;.f'ness  community  already  has  been  maae 
we  'reTeimg  today  the  backlash  of  the 
despair  and  bltlerness  stemming  from  ou 
fanur-  to  recognize  the  legitimate  pnevances 
of  some  20  million  Negroes  and  '^^'-'■jac.al 
minorities  in  the  United  States.  The  up- 
heaval will  be  infinitely  worse  if  «'^  continue 
to  ignore  the  seething  discontent  of  two  bil- 
lion people  m  other  parts  of  the  world. 

We  the  ••have"  society,  will  become  ,.rls 
oner^'of  the  disadvantaged  if  we  do  .lot  help 
them  achieve  minimal  economic  objectives 
necessary   to  support  a  decent  standard   of 

'\ve'no  longer  can  take  refuge  in  the  con- 
venient excuse  that  people  in  undeveloped 
countries  do  not  know  their  wretched  In- 
ing  conditions  are  an  .affront  to  human  dig- 
nity De  Tocquevilles  observation  a  century 
ago  '  that  in  a  totally  deprived  population 
there  is  a  fatalistic  tolerance  of  sub-human 
living  conditions  because  people  don't  know 
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that  the  quality  of  life  Is  better  elsewhere, 
no  longer  is  true.  The  ghetti>— whether  It  Is 
a  slum  neighborhood  in  Harlem  or  a  country 
as  vast  as  India— today  Is  like  a  deep  pit 
covered  with  a  parabolic  mirror.  Those  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  can  see  the  surrounding 
environment  from  which  they  are  isolated. 
They  see  planes  and  cars  and  comfortable 
homes  where  children  do  not  go  to  bed  hun- 
gry every  night  Their  exposure  to  this  agree- 
able world  further  Is  expanded  by  pictures 
In  newspapers  and  magazines  movie  pesters 
and  perhaps  fleeting  glimpses  of  American 
television  shows  that  iire  popular  overseas. 
The  mirror,  of  course,  reflects  in  two  direc- 
tions. The  affluent  nations  of  Europe  and 
North  America  no  longer  are  in  ignorance  of 
unspeakable  poverty  elsewhere 

Two  enormously  significant  developments 
have  Jolted  Western  democracy  out  of  Its 
complacency.  The  first,  of  course,  is  the 
growth  of  communications,  which  has 
brought  an  awareness  of  the  rampant  misery 
abroad  as  close  to  home  as  the  outbreak  of  a 
plague  around  the  corner 

Equally  important,  we  now  know  that  there 
is  a  manifest  means  of  relieving  the  plight  of 
the  have-not  countries  In  the  past,  charity 
and  welf.Vre  agencies  were  overwhelmed  by 
the  enormltv  of  the  problem  Today,  we  have 
tangible  evidence  that  the  quality  of  life  can 
be  upgraded  phenomenally  by  American- 
style  expertise  in  the  socio-economic  area. 
Everyone  in  this  audience  knows  from 
first-hand  experience  the  rapid  acceleration 
in  our  material  comforts  during  the  past 
decade.  It  :s  a  predictable  certainty  that  If 
only  conventional  methods  for  improving 
the  environment  In  have-not  countries  are 
followed,  there  mil  be  a  truly  traumatic 
disparity  between  their  standard  of  living 
and  ours  In  the  future 

Communications  work  on  a  two-way 
switch  Just  as  we  are  acutely  aware  of  con- 
ditions in  the  pit  so  are  people  condemned 
to  it  aware  that  life  should  hold  more  than 
the  squalor  that  oppresses  them  when  they 
turn  from  the  mirror  They  have  seen  re- 
sourceful—or ruthless — members  from  the 
group  claw  their  way  out  of  the  pit  and. 
inevitably,  there  will  be  a  concerted,  con- 
vulsive m.iss  movement  to  follow  them. 

In  order  to  facilitate  our  comprehension 
of  the  gathering  momentum  of  this  poten- 
tial upheaval,  permit  me  to  employ  the  ima- 
gerv  of  a  smaller  stage  with  more  familiar 
dimensions  My  home  town  of  JanesvlUe. 
Wisconsin,  has  a  population  of  35.000  which 
happens  to  represent  one-one-hundred 
thousandth  of  the  world  population.  Instead 
of  the  homogeneous  midwestern  industrial 
community  which  JanesvlUe  actually  is,  pic- 
ture. If  you  will,  a  city  of  this  size  as  a 
hypothetical  microcosm  of  the  world  In  OUR 
part  of  this  imaginary  town  of  35.000.  10,000 
people  live  with  every  expectation  of  security 
and  abundance  for  an  average  life  span  of 
72  years  Our  affluence  embraces  such  basic 
needs  as  a  second  car.  air-conditioning,  color 
T\'  sets  and  college  educations  for  our  chil- 
dren On  a  clear  day  we  can  see  our  grand- 
children enjoying  more  marvelous  creature 
comforts  and  a  richer,  more  stimulating  life. 
But  no  one  who  reads  a  newspaper,  listens 
to  the  radio  or  glances  at  the  other  side  of 
town  can  ignore  the  ominous  clouds  gather- 
ing there  25,000  people  struggle  to  subsist 
from  one  month  to  the  next.  They  are  un- 
able to  give  their  children  the  advantages 
that  open  doors  to  brighter  prospects.  In 
my  part  of  the  hypothetical  town,  a  42-year- 
old  man  is  just  approaching  the  prime  of 
life  On  their  side,  he  is  In  Imminent  danger 
of  becoming  ^xnother  piece  of  slag  on  the 
scrap-heap  of  labor.  He  already  Is  a  burden 
to  his  children. 

Project  this  hypothetical  social  structure 
of  a  microcosmic  community  to  the  year 
200O — a  date  many  demographers  regard  as 
doomsday  rather  than  a  millennium  In  a 
geaeration.  the  population  will  have  doubled 
to  70.000.  In  our  part  of  town  there  will  be 
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15.000  people — a  drop  from  30  to  20  percent 
of  the  population.  We  will  be  a  shrinking  en- 
clave among  55.000  bitter,  antagonistic  peo- 
ple threatening  to  overrun  us — if  they  have 
not  already  made  the  move. 

The  economically  deprived  people  of 
American  communities  now  In  ferment  are 
motivated  largely  by  a  desire  to  share  the 
good  life  they  see  at  every  turn.  Imagine, 
though,  the  shattering  Impact  on  Western 
society  If  two  billion  people  on  three  conti- 
nents rise  up  in  despair  and  blind  fury. 

It  is  imperative  to  recognize  storm  signals 
warning  us  that  the  masses  in  underdevel- 
oped countries  will  not  wait  indefinitely  for 
improvements  In  their  environment.  Newly 
created  countries,  driven  by  nationalistic 
pride  and  their  sudden  Importance  In  the 
world  arena,  are.,  obsessed  with  a  sense  of 
immediacy.  They  want  a  higher  standard  of 
living  NOW:  They  refuse  to  watch  helplessly 
while  another  generation  of  children  grows 
up  debilitated  by  hunger  and  disease. 

The  carrot-on-the-stlck  gambit  that  pla- 
cated colonial  subjects  no  longer  will  work. 
The  stick  must  be  short  enough  so  that  they 
can  smell  the  carrot  today — and  taste  It 
tomorrow. 

Many  of  their  aspirations  are  pathetically 
modest.  We  could  sell  thousands  of  fountain 
pen  caps  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Just  the  caps — 
without  pens,  Dllterate  natives  clip  the  caps 
to  their  robes  and  wear  them  as  status  sym- 
bols denoting  their  intention  to  learn  how  to 
read  and  write  when  education  is  available 
to  them. 

Pens  are  prized  possessions  in  those  parts 
of  the  world  because  they  are  attainable — 
are  tangible  evidence  that  a  man  has  one  foot 
on  the  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder  that  leads 
from  the  pit.  Attainability  is  a  key  to  aspira- 
tions in  the  have-not  countries.  But  provid- 
ing their  people  with  the  many  costlier  prod- 
ucts and  .services  essential  to  their  social  and 
economic  development  Is  an  enormous  task. 
So  enormous  that  It  can  be  accomplished  only 
through  the  cooperation  of  government  and 
private  enterprise  in  those  areas  in  which 
each  is  uniquely  equipped  to  serve  the  people. 
The  enormity  of  the  task  demands  a  greatly 
enhunced  cooperative  effort,  extending  to  a 
re-exainlnatlon  of  comparable  efficiencies. 

This  concept  might  have  sounded  heretical 
to  much  of  the  business  establishment  only 
20  years  ago.  Today  it  is  embraced  by  pro- 
gressive businessmen  who  are  acutely  aware 
of  the  necessity  for  harnessing  federal  and 
private  resources  to  cope  with  problems  at 
home  and  abroad. 

This  about-face  surely  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant trend  oi  the  last  several  years  in  the 
relationship  between  government  and  busi- 
ness. There  are  literally  hundreds  of  major 
projects  in  which  the  methods  of  business 
have  been  adopted  by  government  .".nd  the 
purposes  of  government  have  been  assumed 
by  business.  A  few  conspicuous  examples  in 
the  industrial  field  are  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration — the  .-ilomlc 
Energy  Commission — and  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corporation, 

The  trend  is  even  more  st.irtling  in  the 
social  sphere  Henry  Ford  the  Second  is  chair- 
man of  a  'j;roup  of  60  business  leaders  who 
are  determined  to  find  a  half-million  jobs  for 
the  hard-core  unemployed.  The  Urban  Co- 
allatlon  has  been  mobilized  for  an  assault 
on  poverty  In  our  cities.  In  February.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  appealed  to  private  capital  to 
help  arrest  the  deciy  in  the  core  of  urban 
centers  by  building  six  million  new  housing 
units  in  the  next  ten  years.  That  plan  had 
been  anticipated  by  the  insurance  industry. 
which  earmarked  one  billion  dollars  for  fi- 
nancing urban  renewal.  For  .several  years 
business  organizations  have  been  administer- 
ing job  retraining  centers,  perhaps  the 
strongest  feature  of  the  federal  ant; -poverty 
program. 

Why  has  government  ttirned  to  private  en- 
terprise for  help  In  solving  the  problems  that 
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assail  it?  The  blunt  truth  is  that  business  i- 
more  efficient  than  government.  Private  eiv 
terprlse  is  more  resourceful  and  inventive 
than  government  because  it  constantly  mu.st 
prove  itself  m  competition  with  rival  prod- 
ucts and  services.  Government  has  no  real 
Interior  competition  because  the  party  or  bloc 
out  of  power  can  only  hypothesize  what  it 
would  do  If  it  had  the  authority  to  act  .md 
therefore,  cannot  demonstrate  by  actual  per- 
formance the  value  of  effectiveness  of  its  pro- 
grams 

There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  govern- 
ment administration  anywhere  to  comp.irc 
with  the  long-range  study  made  by  AT  .md 
T,  in  the  1920's  Future  projections  indicated 
that  demands  for  telephone  service  would  ije 
so  great  by  the  middle  of  the  century  as  to 
overwhelm  the  standard  evolutionary  pare 
of  technology.  As  a  reductlo  ad  absurdum.  it 
pointed  out  that  all  unmarried  women  be- 
tween 18  and  28  would  have  to  be  employed 
as  switchboard  operators  t.o  handle  the  vol- 
ume of  business  The  study  pointed  up  the 
need  for  something  for  which  there  was  not 
even  a  word — automation — an  automatic 
method  of  processing  calls  to  accommodate 
the  public — and  the  experimental  dial  sys- 
tem was  greatly  expanded. 

Government — necessarily  politically  prf-- 
occupied — commits  its  attention  and  re- 
sources, reactlvely.  to  current  problems  and 
thus  is  notoriotisly  slow  in  anticipating  prob- 
lems. It  is  like  a  fire  department  that  always 
arrives  on  the  scene  after  a  building  has 
gone  up  in  flames. 

Industry.  In  sharp  contrast,  is  Inherently 
innovative.  The  dial  system  triggering  the 
concept  of  automation  is  typical  of  count- 
less others  A  prime  example  is  found  in  the 
neld  of  education.  This  is  MIND,  the  acro- 
nym for  Methods  of  Intellectual  Develop- 
ment, conceived  by  Charles  Adams,  who  was 
hired  by  the  N.A.M.  a  few  years  ago  to  apply 
his  theories  to  training  unskilled  workers. 
MIND  combines  technology  and  common 
sense  into  an  accelerated  system  of  basic 
education  on  which  to  build  increasing  vo- 
cational, social  and  intellectual  capabilitv 
Its  speed,  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  ad- 
vancing "drop-outs"  2  to  4  grade  levels  in 
6  to  10  weeks  explains  why  private  indus- 
try hires  MIND,  now  a  commercial  venture, 
to  develop  qualified  workers.  Manifestly,  Its 
meaning  may  go  well  beyond  its  use  as  a 
self-serving  tool  of  efficiency  for  American 
industry.  MIND  Is  merely  one  of  the  new 
techniques  developed  by  private  enterprise 
that  can  be  prime  movers  in  raising  the 
qtiality  of  life  in  undeveloped  countries  and 
our  ghettos  to  acceptable  levels — with  the 
cooperation  of  government. 

Private  enterprise  is  peculiarly  qualified 
to  spearhead  the  drive  because  the  private 
sector — particularly  multinational  indus- 
try— is  a  more  stabilizing  factor  than  gov- 
ernment in  international  relations.  The  mul- 
tinational company  plants  roots  in  foreign 
countries  where  it  can  function  as  ;>  separate 
local  entity.  Because  of  its  global  Interests, 
the  multinational  company  is  concerned 
with  the  total  environment,  with  the 
cumulative  effects  its  policies  and  activities 
will  have  on  operations  in  its  country  of 
origin  as  well  as  the  various  host  countries. 
It  is  significant  that  while  governments 
are  embroiled  in  nationalistic  rivalries,  the 
infrastructure  of  business  is  connected  in  a 
network  of  organizations  that  have  achieved 
goals  which  would  be  hailed  as  milestones  to 
Utopia  if  political  issues  were  tackled  with 
comparable  effectiveness.  Close  ties  have  been 
forged  with  the  Atlantic  Community  through 
such  organizations  as  the  N.A.M.  in  the 
United  States,  the  Confederation  of  British 
Industry,  the  Patronat  in  Prance,  the  B.D.I. 
in  West  Germany,  and  industrial  federations 
in  Italy,  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands. 

In  order  to  discuss  the  impact  of  such 
synergistic  forces,  please  permit  me  the  in- 
dulgence of  asking  you  to  share  a  fantasy 
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with  me.  to  look  upon  Man  and  his  environ- 
ment. As  I  ride  at  jet  altitudes  over  parts  of 
the  world.  I  sometimes  ponder  on  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  whole  world  as  it  might  be  seen 
from  an  orbiting  satellite.  One  .sees  and  re- 
sees  the  world  with  a  frequency  which  In- 
duces understanding,  with  a  .separation  in- 
ducing objectivity,  with  a  proximity  Induc- 
ing empathy.  One  can  see  how  Mi>n  the 
true  resource — and  his  institutions,  social, 
political  and  economic,  have  used,  failed  to 
use— and  mlsued  his  material  environment. 
One  sees  the  conversinn  of  \>.ni.stcl.ind  by  the 
Shasta  and  Grand  Cotilee  Dams  into  a  vast 
complex  of  jjower  .sources.  Indiisirlal  instal- 
lations, rich  farmlands  and  burgeoning 
towns.  In  Australia,  one  can  see  how  tunnels 
for  water  dug  through  the  Great  Snowy 
Mountains  have  increased  Ihe  productivity 
of  the  Western  slopes  200-fold  and  brought 
clusters  of  towns  In  an  area  that  once  was 
desolate. 

One  can  also  see  Inversely  the  tragic  con- 
sequences where  man  has  not  yet  applied 
his  resources  to  the  potential  of  his  environ- 
ment. One  can  see  the  produce  of  lush  fields 
ample  to  feed  many  underno\irished  peoi^le 
rotting  on  the  ground  because  there  is  no 
logistical  system  to  ship  it  to  the  cities. 
.Standing  out  in  bold  relief  is  the  melancholy 
truth  that  many  political  boundaries— 
which  separate  people  and  perpetuate  an- 
cient anlmosltle.s— logically  should  unify 
them.  The  Rhine,  a  magnificent  confluence 
of  nature,  served  not  as  a  common  asset  but 
as  a  barrier  which  incited  nationalist  pas- 
sions that  erupted  in  war  in  tJuce  successive 
generations.  The  Jordan  River  between  Israel 
and  Jordan  should  be  their  common  lifeline 
instead  of  the  focus  of  fanaticism  that 
poisons  the  Middle  East. 

Tills  view  from  near  space  shows  that 
where  freedom  and  private  enterprise  flour- 
ish so  does  the  quality  of  life  for  man— in 
both  material  and  intangible  values  Fur- 
ther. It  Is  clear  that  the  evolution  of  in- 
dustry has  been  the  dynamic  economic  ve- 
hicle carrying  our  society  forward. 

Thus,  It  is  important  that  we  study  our 
own  industrial  evolution  and  then  that  we 
compare  it  with  the  resources  of  Have-Not 
.societies  so  that  we  can  ascertain  what  they 
need  and  how  it  can  be  developed  along 
with  a  system  of  priorities.  In  this,  industry 
can  be  a  highly  effective  agency  for  leap- 
frogging political  barriers  and  bringing  the 
benefits  of  private  enterprise  to  have-not 
countries.  But  candor  compels  me  to  point 
out  that  this  is  an  enormous  undertaking 
which  cannot  be  accomplished  without  ac- 
tive cooperation  of  governments  at  home  and 
abroad. 

One  staggering  problem,  for  example,  is  the 
lack  of  external  economics — a  term  used  by 
economists  to  describe  the  supply  of  indus- 
trial components  needed  by  manufacturers. 
These  outside  sources  interwoven  through- 
out the  inanufacturlng  community  are  In- 
dispensable, especially  In  a  highly  industrial 
svstem  like  ours    Every  company,  large  and 
.-mall,  depends  on  specialized,  highly  efficient 
.-uppliers  of  components  for  its  end  product. 
There   is   virtually   no  concept  of   external 
economies    In     underdeveloped     countries— 
where  they  are  needed  most  urgently,  .^s  a 
consequence,   a   manufacturing   plant   in   an 
underdeveloped   area  of  the  world   must  be 
largely  self-sufficient— a  factor  that  sharply 
increases  operating  costs.  It  creates  a  situa- 
tion  where   the  demand  for  a   product   not 
indigenously  manufactured  must  be  .so  over- 
whelming   :\s    to    overcome    the    great    dis- 
economy of  having  to  create  an  entire  and 
integrated    manufacturing    capability.    The 
Parker  Pen  Company,  for  example,  lias  man- 
ufacturing   facilities    in    23    countries    :'nd. 
although   labor   costs   in   the   United   States 
are  as  much  as  ten  times  higher  than  they 
are  elsewhere,  our  operating  costs  are  lowest 
here  at  home.  One  primary  reason,  of  course, 
is  that  here  we  have  an  ample  pool  of  sup- 
pliers who  ttirn  out  component  parts  cheaper 


than  we  can  and,  too,  that  we  ourselves  have 
harnessed  technology  directly. 

The  salient  point  about  external  economies 
is  that  a  complex  industrial  system  cannot 
be  grafted  on  the  emaciated  trunk  of  an 
agrarian  societv.  Before  Western  or  indige- 
nous manufacturers  can  develop  effectively 
m  such  areas,  there  must  be  studies  in  depth 
outlining  the  structure  of  a  viable  indus- 
trial environment,  country  by  country. 

This  would  be  the  guideline  for  searching 
out  the  means  to  match  the  needs.  One 
would  begin,  of  course,  looking  lor  under- 
developed local  resources,  adding  mi.sslng 
technical  pieces  and  administrative  know- 
how  from  abroad.  When  not  even  embryo 
capabilities  exist  to  develop  a  needed  indub- 
Uy  the  whole  non-local  requirements  must 
be  'found— and  also  a  practical  way  to  bring 
them  in  This  might  well  be  done  by  finding 
the  capable,  expansion-minded,  but  domes- 
tlcallv  oriented  American  and  European 
specialist  producers  and  bridging  the  gap 
lor  them  to  supplv  ihelr  know-how  in  re- 
turn lor  equity  In  foreign  ventures  beyond 
their  general  administrative  know-how.  This 
would  yield  a  desirable  blend  of  national  and 
foreign  equitv  refiecting  the  components  ol 
a   genuine   proportion   of   contributions. 

I  would  suggest  that  an  International  con- 
sortium of  industrial  and  trade  .issociatlons 
could  poll  these  specialists  potentially  will- 
ing to  invest  in  such  situations  with  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  dlflicullies  involved 
and  the  measures  required  to  set  up  a  viable 
operation 

Education  probably  will  be  the  chief  miss- 
ing ingredient  necessary  to  build  an  indus- 
trial economv.  Cooperation  between  business 
md  government  certainly  will  be  required  to 
meet  this  important  need  Endeavors  such  as 
MIND  must  be  considered  even  if  they  break 
with  local  tradition. 

Broad,  imaginative  projects  along  these 
lines  could  build  an  environment  capable  of 
attracting  and  sustaining  efficient  end-item 
manufacturing.  Indigenous  capital,  with  its 
intimacv  of  local  know-how  and  upportu- 
nitles— as  well  as  Informed  foreigners- 
could  find  a  new  degree  of  profit-oriented 
industrial  efficlencv  and  thus  bring  new  di- 
mensions to  the  local  and  International 
economv. 

The  new  dimensions  of  industrial  capa- 
bility must  go  far  beyond  simply  conserving 
present  supplies  of  hard  currency  capital  by 
import  substitution  Capabilities  must  be 
sought  which  increase  both  the  intranational 
and  international  dimension  of  Industrial 
functioning. 

In  order  for  the  have-nots  to  find  a  com- 
petitive place  in  international  industrial 
markets,  eenuine  competitive  capabilities 
must  be  developed.  These  may  be  labor- 
intensive,  related  to  particular  material  re- 
sources or  to  unique  human  skills. 

To  help  Ihe  have-nots  find  new  capabili- 
ties, we  must  consider  still  another  dimen- 
sion m  the  broad,  imaginative  study  I  pro- 
pose. This  concerns  economy  of  scale— the 
escalating  productive  efficiencies  that  can  be 
trained  as  the  quantity  of  needed  production 
increases.  The  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity has  emphasized  this  objective  in  seeking 
to  attain  what  we  possess— a  truly  macro- 
market  a  verv  laree  population  compounded 
in  scale  bv  a  high  level  of  affluence,  a  combl- 
naUon  that  once  was  unique  to  the  United 
■States. 

Great  economy  of  scale  is  partially  the  re- 
sult of  a  comprehensive  system  of  external 
economies  which  I  discussed  earlier.  It  pre- 
sents a  major  difficulty  to  underdeveloped 
nations  when  the  Industrial  techniques 
geared  to  large  markets  are  attempted  In  a 
smaller  iramework. 

We  know  how  to  think  big  In  a  big  way- 
big  in  terms  of  grand  technological  product 
values  via  mass  production  for  a  very  big 
market.  I  submit  that  we  must  also  learn 
how  to  think  big  in  a  small  way— how  to 
bring  the  benefits  of  high  product  values  to 
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smaller  markets.  I  propose  tins  as  a  proper 
challenge  to  both  business  and  government. 
Governments  must  emphasize  with  our  need 
lor  larger  markets  and  thus  urge  the  devel- 
opment of  more  trading  blocs  Business  inu.sl 
adjust,  too.  and  apply  Its  innovative  talents 
to  this  objective.  Substantial  profits  can  be 
made  if  the  diseconomy  of  scale  barrier  can 
be  crossed  because  a  high  demand  exists  lor 
non-available  products,  both  industrial  and 
consumer,  and  marketing  costs  are  lower 

Comes  now  the  crucial  question  in  every 
blueprint  for  a  brave,  new  world:  Who  will 
pay  tor  it?  1  believe  the  private  sector  of 
the  industrial  nations,  in  cooperation  with 
local  capital  and  Western  governments,  can 
afford  its  share  of  the  vast  expenditures  in- 
volved in  the  program  I  propose  I  .say  this 
as  an  ardent  advocate  ol  the  philosophy 
enunlcated  by  Henry  Ford  the  Second:  "To 
subordinate  profit  to  broad  social  goals  would 
be  totally  irresponsible.  On  the  other  hand, 
socially  responsible  behavior  is  essential  to 
the  long-term  growth  and  profitability  of 
the  corporation.  The  costs  of  carrying  out 
social  responsibilities  may  be  considered  us 
normal  costs  of  doing  business." 

We  can  earn  profits  and.  at  the  same  lime, 
regenerate  fresh  capital  in  the  Have-Not 
countries.  There  are  huge  concentrations  of 
wealth  held  bv  small  coteries  of  lamllies  In 
underdeveloped  ureas.  At  a  conservative  esti- 
mate, ten  bilhon  dollars  has  fled  to  hard 
currency  safety— in  Swiss  banks.  In  gold  and 
gilt-edged  Western  securities.  The  flight  of 
capital  could  be  reversed  if  monied  interests 
are  shown  they  can  realize  security  and 
profits  bv  investing  In  local  Industries  cp- 
erated  with  Western  efficiency. 

A  very  real  problem  arises  In  the  considera- 
tion of'  attracting  Western  private  invest- 
ment to  the  less-developed  world  against  the 
more  clearly  visible  yield  of  higher  oppor- 
tunities at  home. 

Before  jumping  to  a  general  conclusion 
that  tax  incentives  are  the  solution.  It  is 
appropriate  to  consider  other  factors  which 
might  attract  investment  capital  and  know- 
how  to  the  underdeveloped  areas. 

There  are  obstacles  and  schisms  that  de- 
mand attention,  Dlscu.ssed  earlier  were  ex- 
amples of  each:  lack  of  external  economies 
as  a  barrier;  and  a  new  role  lor  a  consortium 
of  national  industrial  associations  to  clarify 
the  way  for  home  market  oriented  Western 
industrialists.  It  is  most  desirable  that  Im- 
pediments be  removed  to  enable  the  lull 
normal  attraction  of  profitable  investment 
to  function.  Also  to  be  considered  before 
tax  incentives  are  the  unique  natural  attrac- 
tions of  the  host  countries.  Puerto  Rico's 
"Operation  Bootstrap"  certainly  was  given 
additional  impetus  by  its  climate,  the  al- 
lure of  a  foreign  culture  and  low  labor  costs 
as  well  as  by  Its  very  favorable  tax  arrange- 
ments. 

When  we  do  come  to  the  consideration  of 
artificial  inducements,  it  is  important  to 
avoid  those  that  mask  an  inherent  disecon- 
omy through  subsidy.  The  attractions  to 
be  "sought  are  those  which  induce  or  en- 
hance enterprises  that  can  continue  later  en 
their  own  merits,  without  subsidy.  By 
analogy,  they  may  be  similar  to  the  unnat- 
ural act  of  taking  a  small,  carefully  con- 
trolled dosage  of  a  disease  to  develop  a  last- 
ing immunity  In  the  body— an  on-going,  nat- 
ural accomplishment  without  further  con- 
tinuous inducement. 

All  this  suggests  only  some  of  the  new 
approaches  for  bringing  new  dimensions  of 
economic  development  to  disadvantaged 
countries.  A  great  deal  depends  on  how  they 
are  Introduced  and  developed.  The  process 
involves  a  good  deal  of  preliminary  planning 
by  government  and  business — not  mere  re- 
action to  fires  threatening  to  rage  out  of 
control.  Red  tape  and  national  legal  obstacles, 
now  seen  malnlv  as  nuisances  by  industrial- 
ists going  abroad  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries   will    become    almost    insurmountable 
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obstacles    unless   governments  and   business 
plan  together 

Let  me  pose  the  dilemma  which  I  see  In  the 
future  In  the  a^jsence  of  such  planning.  A 
moanlnglul  quality  of  life  for  a  majcnty  of 
the  worlds  free  people  will  be  accompanied 
by  charges  of  American  economic  imperial- 
ism—cr  there  will  be  continuing  deprivation 
to  preserve  the  semblance  of  national  sover- 
eignty. It  is  a  horrible  price  to  pay— either 
way 

The  more  the  people  of  the  world  aspire  to 
a  higher  quality  of  life,  the  mere  American 
participation  there  will  be,  simply  because 
we  have  the  highest  standard  of  living  and 
the  technology  w  export  it. 

It  American  industry  were  unrestrained  by 
nationalistic  prejudice.  I  firmly  believe  it 
could  elevate  the  quality  of  life  throughout 
the  world  to  such  a  degree  that  the  majority 
of  people  in  the  have-not  countries  would  be 
earning  the  means  to  be  decently  fed.  housed 
and  clothed  by  the  end  of  this  century. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
we  began  to  spealc  of  Americas  manifest 
de.^tmy^a  catchword  implying  our  inherent 
right  to  expand  our  political  control  across 
the  continent  Today,  we  must  proclaim 
America's  auinKest  role  to  extend  the  fruits 
of  private  enterprise  throughout  the  world. 

The  private  sector  of  the  American  economy 
is  the  logical  leader  of  this  crusade.  It  is  cur 
manliest  obllgatKn  to  lift  ox-and-plow 
cultures  into  the  Twentieth  Century,  but  we 
must  face  realistically  the  certainty  that 
nationalism  in  emerging  countries  will  resist 
the  American  presence.  Under  present  ard 
unchanged  future  conditions  of  emotional 
and  political  tensions,  foreign  governments 
cannot  permit  American  domination  of  local 
industry  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  alleviat- 
ing the  misery  of  their  people  Politically,  it 
would  be  more  than  a  bitter  pill.  It  would  be 
the  cup  of  hemlock  for  the  head  cf  a  state 
who   openly   sanctioned   such   activities. 

Allowing  the  development  of  a  dilemma, 
the  victim  confronting  it  must  take  action 
and  be  Impaled  on  one  horn  or  the  other. 
Government  md  business  must  plan  to- 
gether to  curb  the  development  of  conditions 
which  otherw.se  wiU  nurture  the  develop- 
ment of  this  dilemma  to  dangerous  propor- 
tions. 

I  discussed  earlier  some  courses  that  can 
minimize,  if  not  avoid,  this  dilemma.  Among 
these  are  education  and  local  national  equity 
in  the  development  of  systems  of  external 
economics,  leading  to  a  higher  proportion  of 
local  participation  in  end-item  industries. 
Regionalism,  a  responsibility  of  government, 
can  Induce  a  federalism  with  its  manifest 
meaning  in  avoiding  the  dilemma. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  the  signifi- 
cance of  education,  not  just  for  its  obvious 
values,  but  as  it  pertains  to  this  potentially 
grave  dilemma.  It  Is  my  belief  that  national- 
ism has  two  faces — one  good — the  other,  bad. 
The  latter  looks  at  self,  not  first  but  only, 
and  IS  fviunded  on  emotions  unable  to  grasp 
any  reasoned  alliances  other  than  "being 
for"  when  some  external  force  is  "against.  " 

The  good  face  of  nationalism  is  the  one 
having  pride  in  national  characteristics, 
achievements  and  culture  which  that  society 
can  use  to  the  benefit  of  itself  and  the  com- 
munity of  nations.  This  side  is  founded  up>on 
reason  and  a  broader  understanding  of  his- 
tory and  contemporary  life. 

In  the  vital  area  of  education,  government 
and  business  must  function  together.  There 
is  no  satisfactory  alternative  With  planning 
and  objectivity,  each  can  do  a  part,  serving 
Its  own  purposes  with  an  essential  efficiency. 
Business  knows  that  vocational  education 
built  upon  a  weak  scholastic  foundation  Is 
like  constructing  a  house  of  cards.  It  in- 
evitably will  collapse. 

\n  educated  employee  class,  knowing  why 
It  has  reason  for  national  pride,  can  become 
the  middle  economic  class  that  generates  the 
Indigenous  capital   to  found  a  new  society. 
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The  funding  cannot  be  done  bv  foreign  capi- 
tal alone — private  or  aid  from  the  public 
sector— without  creating  the  "Nationalism 
vs.  Imperialism"  dilemma.  Nor  can  It  be 
done  alone  by  inducing  the  repatriation  of 
flight  capital  by  the  already  very  rich  na- 
tionals. All  sources,  in  fact,  will  be  needed, 
but  that  generated  from  the  intranational 
middle-class  has  the  important  added  mean- 
ing of  management  participation,  .as  well. 
Thus  is  built  the  foundation  of  a  responsible 
society  capable  of  coping  with  us  environ- 
ment. 

It  is  appropriate  now  to  look  at  the  nature 
of  future  change  as  it  will  bear  upon  the 
disparities  ahead.  Ferment  and  discontent 
are  not  only  absolute  in  the  sense  of  the 
deprivation  of  basic  human  rights—  freedom 
from  want.  They  also  are  relative.  We  are 
seeing  this  in  our  own  racial  crisis.  We.  of 
course,  cannot  diminish  the  disparities- 
present  or  future — by  taking  from  the  Haves 
to  boost  the  level  of  the  Have-Nots.  Beginning 
with  Plato's  Republic,  this  approach  has  been 
exposed  as  false  throughout  history  in  spite 
of  Herculean  efforts  by  many  dedicated  be- 
lievers. Thus  It  Is  apparent  that  we  must  look 
ahead,  analyze  change  and  plan  for  the  in- 
clusion of  disadvantaged  societies  in  the 
participation  of  what  is  to  come. 

To  cite  one  concrete  example,  technological 
advances  in  the  United  States  are  so  swift 
that  they  are  accompanied  by  a  high  rate 
of  obsolescence  in  machinery.  It  is  sale  to 
say  that  any  production  manager  in  America 
wliose  equipment  is  more  than  a  few  years 
old  wishes  he  could  trade  it  In  for  newer 
models.  I  suggest  that  we  recognize  that  this 
equipment  Is  outmoded  for  us.  but  to  less 
developed  nations  It  still  has  great  useful- 
ness. It  can  transform  many  undeveloped 
countries  to  a  very  acceptable  level  of  in- 
dustrial capability. 

There  might  well  be  a  logical  role  for  gov- 
ernments to  play  in  this  regard.  First  It  must 
be  recognized  by  all  that  the  American  tech- 
nological rate  of  change  is  such  that  me- 
chanically fine  equipment  can  and  does  be- 
come economically  outmoded  in  our  capital- 
intensive  economy.  This  neither  demeans  the 
equipment  nor  those  whose  productive  en- 
vironment could  still  find  value  in  it. 

Were  we  to  seek  a  means  of  promoting  the 
transfer  of  good  but  obsolescent  plant  equip- 
ment to  countries  able  to  use  it — and  the 
technical  assistance  to  operate  it — we  would 
also  be  enhancing  our  own  domestic  economy. 
We  would  be  stimulating  replacements,  of 
course,  but  these,  obviously,  would  be  of  a 
higher,  more  modern  type,  thereby  stimulat- 
ing our  capital  goods  industries,  technological 
Improvements,  and  our  manufacturers'  pro- 
ductivity. The  transfers  could  be  induced  by 
tax  Incentives  here  at  home  and  by  sim- 
plified procedures  in  the  countries  of  des- 
tination. Payment  could  range  from  equity 
to  that  financed  by  existing  institutions  In 
the  private  and  public  sectors. 

Again.  I  am  mindful  of  the  additional  .serv- 
ice which  a  consortium  of  industrial  asso- 
ciations could  perform.  Here,  too,  as  well  as 
m  other  ways,  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the 
United  Nations  could  serve  a  vital  function. 
I  have  omitted  discussing  specifically  the 
role  the  United  Nations  can  play  in  the  ex- 
tension of  industrialization  because  I  regard 
it  as  a  consortium  of  nations  and  include  it 
in  the  context  of  government. 

The  U.N.  unquestionably  should  be  a 
catalyst  for  improving  the  quality  of  man's 
life  universally  by  helping  governments  of 
underdeveloped  countries  recognize  the  good 
face  of  nationalism  as  they  seek  to  catch  up 
with  the  technological  revolution.  The  U.N. 
obviously  can  serve  a  highly  important  func- 
tion bv  Inducing  regional  blocs  and  by  en- 
couraging the  cutting  of  the  red  tape  that 
is  strangling  business  in  many  countries. 

There  are  real  and  formidable  problems 
that  Impel  too  many  hand-wringers  to  in- 
vent excuses  for  Inaction— but  two  billion 
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people  are  hungry,  ragged  and  cramped  in 
the  pit  today.  Right  now.  They  will  not  wait 
much  longer  for  the  great  and  small  powers 
to  resolve  their  political  conflicts.  We  have 
seen  them  on  the  march  at  home  and  we  can 
hear  ominous  reverberations  of  their  agita- 
tion abroad. 

Private  enterprise,  given  a  chance  to  func- 
tion freely,  can  help  them  to  satisfy  their 
demands.  In  our  highly  advanced  phase  <il 
economic  development,  the  roles  of  govern- 
ment and  business  may  have  t«  be  changed 
drastically  The  immensity  of  applying  uur 
technology  to  the  solution  of  global  problems 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  a  continuing 
objective  reappraisal  of  the  conventional  roles 
of  the  public  and  private  sectors 

It  is  imperative  to  recast  our  objectives  to 
marshal  our  intellectual  as  well  as  our  physi- 
cal resources  tor  the  betterment  of  the  Have- 
Not  countries. 

In  all  good  conscience,  we  cannot  pursue  a 
higher  quality  of  life  only  in  America  while 
two  billion  people  are  clamoring  for  im- 
provements in  their  subhuman  environ- 
ment— frontiers  that  can  be  gained  quickest 
with  the  technology  and  managerial  skills 
of  private  enterprise.  Self-interest,  rather 
than  altruism,  demands  that  we  help  them 
advance  to  those  frontiers.  The  cost  will  not 
be  excessive  if  we  think  of  it  as  a  prepayment 
on  posterity — an  insurance  policy  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  will  endure  as  the  showcase 
of  democracy. 
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FAA  ADMINISTRATOR  McKEE  DE- 
LIVERS SIGNIFICANT  SPEECH  ON 
THE  AVIATION  CHALLENGE 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1968 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  "The 
Aviation  Challenge,"  is  recommended 
reading  for  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
fellow  Americans  who  were  not  privi- 
leged to  hear  the  speech  by  Gen.  'William 
P.  McKee.  Administrator,  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  at  the  May  28.  1968, 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Aero  Club  of 
Washington. 

General  McKee  is  an  able  Adminis- 
trator of  a  vital  program  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  he  is  one  of  aviation's  most 
qualified  leaders.  The  FAA  Administrator 
is  a  dedicated  advocate  of  air  progress 
built  on  a  foundation  of  the  highest 
achievements  possible  in  aviation  safety. 
He  is  likewise  a  forthright  realist. 

General  McKees  Aero  Club  speech  is 
as  challenging  as  is  the  title.  It  reflects 
the  prolific  knowledge,  the  realism,  the 
frankness,  and  the  dedication  of  the 
speaker  but,  above  all,  it  is  authoritative 
and  informative  in  its  discussion  of  avia- 
tion status,  progress,  aspirations,  and 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  my  agree- 
ment with  the  following  evaluations 
made  by  General  McKee  and  with  quo- 
tations included  in  his  speech  from  a  let- 
ter written  by  President  Johnson  to  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  Boyd.  I  refer  to 
these  paragraphs  from  the  Adminis- 
trator's speech: 

It  is  apparent  that  when  we  talk  about 
hiring  and  training  more  people,  moderniz- 
ing the  air  traffic  control  system,  establish- 
ing new  towers,  expanding  radar  and  com- 
munications capabilities.  Installing  more  In- 


nrument  landing  systems,  building  new  air- 
ports and  improving  existing  ones,  a  great 
deal  of  money  is  involved.  We  are  not  talking 
about  millions,  tens  of  millions  or  even  hun- 
dreds of  millions.  We  are  talking  about 
billions. 

But.  Mr.  President,  even  though  talk- 
iiu  about  expenditures  for  those  pur- 
po.^es  aggregating  billions  of  dollars,  few 
oi  ihem  are  expenditures  which  can  be 
postponed  without  real  endangerment  to 
life  and  valuable  property.  So  I  believe, 
a.s  did  Genera!  McKee  in  his  Aero  Club 
speech : 

The  key  question  then  is  who  does  pay  for 
the  system?  The  answer  already  has  been 
supplied  by  President  .Johnson.  In  a  letter 
to  Secretary  of  Tran.^portation  Boyd,  he  said; 
•Tliose  who  benefit  most  fmm  such  expendi- 
tures, the  aviation  industry  and  the  flying 
public,  should  pay  their  fair  share  of  the 
costs  of  the  system  needed  to  handle  the  in- 
crease in  air  traffic  v.-hile  maintaining  a  high 
level  of  safety.  I  do  not  believe  the  general 
taxpayer  should  be  asked  to  shoulder  this 
l>urden." 

The  FAA  leader  pointed  out  that  avia- 
tion user  taxe.s — one  a  5-percent  tax  en 
domestic  airline  passenger  tickets,  and 
the  other  a  4-cent-per-gallon  lax  on  avi- 
ation gasoline — half  of  which  is  refund- 
able on  request — yield  about  S237  million, 
wiiich  he  appropriately  said  is  wholly  in- 
adequate for  the  type  of  system  aviation 
M)   desperately   needs.   Yes.   as   General 
McKee  said,  additional  sources  of  reve- 
nue must  be  found  to  take  care  of  indus- 
try's  and   the   traveling   pubhc's    "fair 
share"  of  expenditures  to  meet  the  needs. 
He  noted  that  a  proposed  new  schedule 
of  user  charges  lias  been  sent  to  Con- 
LTiess,   and  he  remarked   that  the  pro- 
liosals    increase    existing    taxes    appre- 
ciably but  not  excessively. 
As  General  McKee  said: 
It   needs   to    be    clearly    understood    that 
these  new  taxes  are  designed   to  [irovide  re- 
sources which   will  enable   us   to  accommo- 
date the  healthy  increases  in  the  use  of  our 
airspace  that  is  forecast.  In  the  absence  of 
an  adequate   and    separate   revenue   source, 
we  would   continue   to   be   deF>endent   upon 
the  general  fund  and  aeronautical  expendi- 
tures will  be  balanced  with  those  other  nec- 
essary services  the  Government  provides  the 
people  of  the  country. 

I  must  underline.  Mr.  President,  the 
general's  inference  that  aviation  prog- 
ress will  be  held  back  if  it  must  compete 
for  Treasury  general  funds  with  all 
other  demands  on  those  funds.  On  the 
other  hand,  adequate  and  separate  reve- 
nue sources — user  taxes — can  more 
surely  insure  aviation  progress,  but.  as 
.Administrator  McKee  further  indicated: 

Without  such  resources,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  restrict  growth  In  an  effort  txD  main- 
tain our  current  safety  record— a  record  still 
not  good  enough  to  suit  us. 
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ways^airixirts  program  contaiirs  several 
"highly  controversial  elements."  But  he 
expressed  a  judgment  which  I  share 
wholly  with  him: 

In  the  light  of  the  differences  which  have 
been  expressed  in  many  quarters  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  aviation  community,  there 
may  be  some  temptation  to  lay  these  Lssues 
itside  for  a  future  se.'ssion  of  Congress.  In  my 
judgment  this  would  be  a  serious  error.  Since 
good  agreement  appears  now  to  exist  con- 
cerning the  need  for  a  user  tax.  I  urge  that 
this  legislation  also  receive  early  Congres- 
sional consideration   .  .    " 


He  also  warned  that — 

Without  such  resources  I  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  isstie  the  necessary  regulations  if 
there  needs  to  be  a  choice  made  between 
safety  or  restricted  traffic  flow.  Furthermore. 
I  will  reassess  present  commitments  for  fa- 
cilities and  services  and  would  reallocate 
funds  and  staff  to  high  priority  locations, 
consequently  closing  down  or  limiting  hours 
of  operations  of  FAA  facilities  at  many  loca- 
tions throughout  the  country. 

General  McKee,  with  frankness,  re- 
marked  that   the   administration's   air- 


Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  a,sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  FAA  .'Vdmiiiistrator  McKee's 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
wa.s  oi-dered  to  be  jirinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Aviation  Ch.allenge 
(Address  l)y  William  F.  McKee.  Administra- 
tor,   Federal    Aviation    Administration,    to 
Aero   Club  of   Washington,   May   28,    19681 
■you   may   remember   the   story   about   the 
French  skeptic  who  witnessed  history's  sec- 
ond   balloon    launching    near    Paris    in    the 
summer  of  1783.  Unimpressed  by  the  demon- 
stration, he  turned  to  another  spectator.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  and  asked  in  a  rather  Ijellig- 
erent  tone:  "What  is  the  use  of  th°  balloon?" 
Franklin,  who  Wiis  then  m  liis  78th  year,  re- 
maned unruffled.  He  peered  at  the  French- 
man for  a  moment  through  his  liny  square- 
rimmed  glasses  and  then  posed  a  question  of 
his  own.  "Of  what  use  is  a  newborn  baby?" 
We  can  laugh   today  at  our  Frenchman's 
lack  of  vision.  We  have  the  benefit  of  hind- 
sight. But  ask  yourself  this  question:   Had 
we  been  present  on  that  summer  day  in  1783. 
would  we  have  been  as  wise  as  Franklin? 

The  point  I'm  trying  to  make  here  is  that 
predicting  the  future  is  always  a  hazardous 
undertaking.  This  certainly  has  been  the  case 
in  aviation.  In  recent  years  the  potential  of 
aviation  has  been  coixslstently  underrated. 
Skeptics  have  always  far  outnumbered  vision- 
aries. 

Increases  in  the  number  and  utilization  of 
the  civil  aircraft  fleet  constitute  a  large  part 
of  the  challenge  facing  aviation  in  the  decade 
ahead.  But  we  also  can  look  forward  to  an 
aircraft  of  increasing  complexity.  New  gen- 
erations of  aircraft  will  pose  new  operational 
problems.  Tlie  high-capacity  jets  will  be  with 
us  even  before  the  60's  expire.  V/STOL  air- 
craft and  the  supersonic  transports  are  Just 
over  the  horizon. 

The  near  total  transition  by  the  airlines 
to  jets  will  be  completed  in  the  very  near 
future.  Moreover,  the  number  of  turbine- 
powered  general  aviation  aircraft  will  in- 
crease seven-fold  over  the  next  decade,  reach- 
ing a  touil  of  7.000  by  1979.  These  high-speed 
aircraft  will  have  to  blend  with  an  increas- 
ing fleet  of  slower  aircraft  which  will  be 
competing  for  the  same  airspace. 

In  addition,  we  envision  that  the  bigger. 
faster,  more  complex  civil  aircraft  fleet  of  the 
I970's  will  be  operating  more  and  more  in 
certain  concentrated  geographical  areas.  In 
1965.  21  major  .American  metropolitan  areas 
accounted  for  two-thirds  of  total  airline  pas- 
senger enplanements.  By  1980.  ihey  will  ac- 
count for  better  than  70  percent  of  all  air- 
line passenger  enplanements. 

It  also  should  be  noted  that  these  same 
hub  areas  serve  as  focal  points  for  general 
aviation.  In  fact,  the  second  and  third  busi- 
est airports  in  the  nation  In  t€rms  of  traffic 
movements  are  both  general  aviation  air- 
ports and  are  both  located  within  major 
hub  areas  Opa  Locka.  serving  the  Miami  area, 
is  number  two.  It  is  followed  by  Van  Nuys, 
which  serves  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

So  the  airspace  challenge  in  the  1970'e  is 
fairly  'vvell  defined.  We  are  going  to  have 
more  airplanes  They  are  going  to  be  of  many 
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different  characteristics  They  are  going  to 
t3€  flying  faster.  And  they  are  going  to  be 
operating  more  and  more  in  certain  con- 
centrated geographic  areas.  To  service  and 
support  thl.'  fleet  is  going  to  require  a  vast 
modernization  and  expan.  ion  of  all  support- 
ing systems.  Tlie  task  is  urgent,  and  there 
is  no  time  to  lose. 

There  are  several  major  obstacles  to  safety 
and  growth  in  aviation  which  must  be  over- 
come. Some  of  these  major  problems  are: 
(1)  An  adequate  system  of  airports;  (2t 
.An  automated  air  traffic  control  system; 
and  (3)  Trained  personnel  to  operate  and 
maintain  the  system. 

The  inadequacy  of  our  airports  is  the 
greatest  single  limitation  on  the  capacity  of 
the  nation's  air  transportation  system.  Many 
<if  our  major  airports  already  are  suffering 
from  insufficient  capacity.  Aircraft  cannot 
land  or  take  off  at  a  rate  the  traffic  demanas 
Many  of  the  constraints  stem  from  a  sheer 
lack  of  concrete,  in  the  form  of  runways, 
taxiways.  ramps,  etc.  The  number  and  dura- 
tion of  these  delays  already  are  serious.  In 
1966,  for  example,  FAA  made  a  study  of  de- 
lays at  304  terminal  areas  served  by  FAA 
towers. 

That  study  showed  delays  in  these  areas 
amounted  to  173.000  hours.  These  delays  cost 
the  domestic  airlines  $57  million.  Tliese  de- 
lays  and  costs   are  steadily   Increasing. 

Quite  obviously,  we  need   to  expand  and 
improve   our   airports   system   If   we   are   to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  70's.  We  estimate 
that  approximately  2.000  of   the  3.200  pub- 
licly-owned airports  now  in  tise  in  the  United 
States  must  be  improved  over  the   next  10 
years  to  handle  the  growing  volume  of  air 
traffic.  We  also  see  a  need  lor  some  900  new 
airports  in   the  same  time   period.   Most  of 
these   would   be   small   airports  designed   to 
serve    general    aviation.    Approximately    225 
of  them  would  be  located  within  busy  hub 
areas  to  siphon   ofl  general   aviation   traffic 
from  the  big  commercial  airports.  But  even 
with   the   addition   of    these   "reliever"    air- 
ports, we  still  see  a  need  for  about  35  new- 
airports  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  nation's 
air    carriers.    The    Administration    has    pro- 
posed legislation  to  a.ssist  in  the  financlne 
of   future  airport  development   and   I   hope 
this  will  receive  early  congressional  consid- 
eration. 

And  as  we  extend  the  operational  capa- 
bility of  our  airports,  we  also  must  act  to 
improve  terminals,  parking  accommodations, 
access  roads,  and  the  transportation  systems 
which  link  airnorts  to  the  cities  they  serve. 
In  fact,  these  facilities  are  a  major  concern 
:is  we  move  forward  into  the  era  of  the  Boe- 
ing 747  and  other  high-capacity  jets.  The 
prospect  of  several  of  these  huge  aircraft 
arriving  more  or  less  simultaneously  and  dis- 
gorging 400  or  so  passengers  each  into  an 
already  congested  terminal  is  pretty  fright- 
ening. 

Now,  let's  look  at  the  problem  of  automat- 
ing the  air  traffic  control  system.  This  mod- 
ernization program  is  well  underway  in  the 
en  route  area  and  has  been  planned  for  the 
terminal  area.  The  en  route  and  terminal 
systems  are  based  on  the  use  of  large  modern 
computers  which  can  asslmulate  large  quan- 
tities of  control  data,  and  then  distribute 
and  display  the  data  to  controllers. 

Obviously,  a  large  communications  capa- 
bility is  required  and  most  communications 
will  be  in  digital  form  and  done  automati- 
cally. For  example,  equipped  aircraft  will 
respond  with  their  own  identity  and  alti- 
tude after  being  queried  by  radar.  However. 
pilot/controller  conversations  will  still  be 
carried  on  by  voice  for  some  years. 

In  the  communications  area,  we  think  the 
future  use  of  satellites  has  great  promise  In 
remote  areas — over  the  oceans  and  desert 
areas — today's  communication  systems  .are 
far  from  reliable.  Through  the  use  of  a  com- 
munications sateUite,  the  reliability  of  the 
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vital   air-ground   link  could   be  greatly  Im- 
proved. 

The  Industry  is  well  on  the  way  to  provid- 
ing a  dependable  cooperative  collision  warn- 
ing device  for  use  on  large  aircraft.  We  have 
high  hopes  that  a  device  that  will  at  least 
warn  of  the  presence  of  small  aircraft  will  be 
developed  soon 

In  addition  to  new  elements  entering  the 
system,  we  need  more  of  the  garden-variety, 
every-day  facilities,  such  as  towers,  radars 
and  instrument  landing  systems. 

For  example,  we  see  a  need  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  control  tower  service  at  some  235 
airports  which  presently  do  not  have  this 
service. 

Expansion  of  both  en  route  and  terminal 
radar  service  also  Is  required  Some  140  new 
radars  will  be  needed  in  the  terminal  areas 
alone  by  1978. 

In  addition,  we  must  have  850  additional 
Instrument  landing  systems  Also,  refine- 
ments in  existing  equipment  are  required  If 
our  major  airports  are  to  achieve  full  all- 
weather  capability  In  the  1970s  We  also  need 
special  landing  aids  for  V  STOL  aircraft. 

Because  we  view  the  Job  ahead  as  a  joint 
eflort  of  Government  and  industry,  we  be- 
lieve thofee  In  the  private  sector  should  have 
a  greater 'Voice  in  developing  the  policies 
which  shape  their  destinies.  We  intend  to 
see  that  they  are  given  this  opportunity. 

Most  of  you  probably  are  aware  that  we 
have  already  begun  to  establish  consolidated 
planning  machinery-  which  will  enable  the 
agency  to  anticipate  future  demands  for  avi- 
ation services  and  to  act  accordingly.  We  do 
not  Intend  this  planning  function  to  be  a 
one-shot  effort  but  rather  a  continuing  and 
vital  process  which  will  involve  industry  as 
well  as  Government  planners. 

We  plan  to  hold  our  first  annual  planning 
review  conference  this  fall,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  a  constructive  industry  response.  We 
believe  this  new  concept  of  Joint  planning 
points  the  way  to  increased  Government-in- 
dustry cooperation  which  will  enable  us  to 
meet  the  challenges  In  aviation  which  lie 
ahead. 

As  complex  as  the  airports  and  electronics 
are.  they  are  soluble  and  I  am  sure  that. 
Jointly,  we  wl!l  solve  them. 

There  is  another  problem,  that  worries  me 
more  than  the  problems  of  concrete  and 
hardware.  That  problem  is  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  trained  people 

The  brunt  of  the  present  explosive  growth 
Is  now  being  borne  by  the  highly  skilled  and 
dedicated  work  force  of  the  FAA.  Traffic  de- 
velop>ed  faster  than  facilities  and  stalflng. 
Our  experienced  controllers  are  now  working 
a  6-day  week  at  the  busier  locations,  and 
are  frequently  held  over  for  10.  11  or  12-hour 
da>'s  when  the  traffic  piles  up. 

i)espite  the  use  of  more  overtime  than 
they  should  work,  and  the  will  of  the  con- 
trollers, communications  and  maintenance 
personnel  to  see  that  you  move  efficiently,  as 
well  as  safely,  we  are  running  into  more  and 
more  delays  resulting  from  saturation  of  the 
available  work  force.  When  this  happens,  we 
hold  flights  on  the  ground  and  delay  you. 
Safety  Is  our  goal  Your  convenience  and 
expedition  are  important  only  If  safety  Is  no 
factor 

The  FAA  will  never  criticize  a  controller 
for  delaying  you  if  he  so  much  as  thinks 
safety  may  be  involved.  To  the  contrary,  he 
can  never  explain  why  he  expedited  your 
flight  if  he  compromised  safety  in  any  way. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  almost  dally  breaking 
traffic  count  records — and  use  of  overtime 
records. 

We  must  Increase  the  size  of  our  control- 
ler, flight  service  station,  maintenance  tech- 
nician and  Flight  Standards  Inspector  work 
forces.  They  must  undergo  rigorous  selec- 
tion tests,  physical  examinations,  and  long 
months  and  years  of  training  before  they  are 
qualified  This  all  costs  money  and  brings 
me  to  the  main  thrust  of  my  speech. 
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It  Is  apparent  that  when  we  talk  about 
hiring  and  training  more  f>eople,  moderniz- 
ing the  air  traffic  control  system,  establish- 
ing new  towers,  expanding  radar  and  com- 
munications capabilities,  Installing  more  in- 
strument landing  systems,  building  new  air- 
ports and  Improving  existing  ones,  a  great 
deal  of  money  Is  involved.  We  are  not  talking 
about  millions,  tens  of  milllorLS  or  even 
hundreds  of  millions.  We  are  talking  about 
billions. 

The  key  question  then  is  who  does  pay  for 
this  system.'  The  answer  already  has  been 
supplied  by  President  Johnson.  In  a  letter  to 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Boyd,  he  said: 
"Tliose  who  benefit  most  from  such  expendi- 
tures, the  aviation  industry  and  the  flying 
public,  should  pay  their  fair  share  of  the 
costs  of  the  system  needed  to  handle  the  In- 
crease in  air  traffic  while  maintaining  a  high 
level  of  safety.  I  do  not  believe  the  general 
taxpayer  should  be  asked  to  shoulder  this 
burden.  ■ 

At  present,  there  are  two  taxes  which  are 
considered  to  be  user  charges.  One  is  a  five 
per  cent  tax  on  domestic  airline  passenger 
tickets  The  other  Is  four  cents  per  gallon 
on  aviation  gasoline,  half  of  which  is  refund- 
able on  request. 

These  taxes  currently  yield  about  $237 
million  in  revenue,  of  which  $8,3  million  is 
from  general  aviation  fuel  taxes.  This  is 
wholly  Inadequate  for  the  type  of  system  we 
have  "been  talking  about  today  Additional 
sources  of  revenue  must  be  found  to  take 
care  of  Industry  and  the  traveling  public's 
•fair  share"  of  these  expenditures  .A  proposed 
new  schedule  of  user  charges  was  sent  to 
Congress  last  week. 

These  proposals  increase  existing  taxes  ap- 
preciably but  not  excessively  A  better  bal- 
ance IS  achieved  in  providing  an  equitable 
distribution  of  costs  to  those  who  benefit 
from  the  use  of  the  system. 

It  needs  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
these  new  taxes  are  designed  to  provide  re- 
sources which  will  enable  us  to  accommodate 
the  healthy  increases  in  the  use  of  our  air- 
space that  Is  forecast. 

In  the  absence  of  an  adequate  and  separate 
revenue  source,  we  would  continue  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  general  fund  and  aero- 
nautical expenditures  will  be  balanced  with 
those  other  necessary  services  the  Govern- 
ment provides  the  people  of  the  country. 

Without  such  resources,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  restrict  growth  in  an  effort  to  main- 
tain our  current  safety  record — a  record  still 
not  good  enough  to  suit  us.  I  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  issue  the  necessary  reflations  if 
there  needs  to  be  a  choice  made  between 
safety  or  restricted  traffic  flow,  F-urthermore. 
I  will  reassess  present  conrunitments  for  fa- 
cilities and  services  and  would  reallocate 
funds  and  staff  to  high  priority  locations. 
consequently  closing  down  or  limiting  hours 
of  operations  of  FAA  facilities  at  many  loca- 
tions throughout  the  country. 

All  of  you  are  aware  that  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  airways  airports  program 
contains  several  highly  controversial  ele- 
ments. In  the  light  of  the  differences  which 
have  been  expressed  in  many  quarters  of 
Government  and  the  aviation  community. 
there  may  be  some  temptation  to  lay  these 
Issues  aside  for  a  future  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  my  Judgment  this  would  be  a  seri- 
ous error.  Since  good  agreement  appears  now 
to  exist  concerning  the  need  for  a  user  tax, 
I  urge  that  this  legislation  also  receive  early 
Congressional   consideration    without   delay. 

As  I  have  already  noted,  the  Job  of  improv- 
ing and  modernizing  our  aviation  system  is 
not  one  that  Government  should  do  alone. 
We  must  have  the  full  cooperation  and  sup- 
port of  all  the  various  segments  of  the  avia- 
tion community.  Without  your  help,  we 
cannot  hop>e  to  succeed.  In  fact,  even  with 
your  help,  the  Job  will  be  difficult  but  it  can 
and  must  be  done. 
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SECRETARY  FOWLER  EMPHASIZES 
ROLE  OP  MULTILATERAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ASSISTANCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29,  1968 

Mr.  'WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day, TreasuiT  Secretary  Fowler  deliv- 
ered a  speech  before  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association's  Annual  Monetaiy  Con- 
ference in  Puerto  Rico  which  was  chai - 
acterized  as  something  of  a  valedictorv 
in  that  it  would  be  the  Secretary's  la.^t 
speech  before  that  group  in  his  present 
official  capacity.  Because  news  from  th;t! 
meeting  was  dominated  by  central  bank- 
ers' comments  on  the  new  arrangements 
on  gold  as  well  as  our  own  fiscal  probleni.'> 
at  home,  the  text  of  Secretary  Fowler' 
remarks  did  not  receive  the  '.vide  atten- 
tion I  think  they  deserv-ed. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  multi- 
lateral development  assistance  is  prefi;  - 
able  to  bilateral  foreign  aid  programs. 
Tills  opinion  has  been  shared  by  Repub- 
lican as  well  as  Democratic  administra- 
tions.  by  many  Members  of  the  Hou.-f> 
and  Senate  and  by  international  econ- 
omist? .specializing  in  the  field  of  devel- 
opment assistance.  Seldom,  howevri. 
have  the  reasons  underlying  this  supeii- 
ority  been  so  clearly  and  carefully  spelled 
out  as  in  SecretaiT  Fowler's  thoughtful 
address.  As  is  to  emphasize  the  advan- 
tages of  multilateralism.  Mr.  Fowler  con- 
cluded with  a  recommendation  that  the 
United  States  should  "let  it  be  known 
that  we  are  prepared  to  .ioin  with  other 
contributing  countries  in  expanding  the 
use  of  the  multilateral  channels  for  de- 
velopment assistance  leading  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  shift  in  emphasis  from 
bilateral  to  multilateral  channels  of  aid 
and  development." 

On  the  heels  of  this  appeal  for  a  shift 
from  bilateral  to  multilateral  assistance, 
recent  actions  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittees with  regard  to  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  and  the  International 
Development  Association  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  move  by  the  Congress  in  the 
opposite  direction.  There  is.  however, 
an  important  distinction  between  these 
two  committees'  resistance  to  this  legis- 
lation at  this  time  and  the  opposition 
that  has  emerged  in  recent  years  with 
regard  to  our  bilateral  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams. On  both  the  Asian  Bank  and 
IDA  proposals,  many  of  those  who  are 
counseling  against  bringing  these  meas- 
ures to  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
Senate  for  votes  are  doing  so  in  the  best 
interests  of  maintaining  the  recent  em- 
phasis on  multilateral  aid  programs.  A 
1-year  delay  in  one  or  both  is  far  su- 
perior to  an  ovei-whelming  defeat  in  the 
House  or  Senate,  based  in  large  part  up- 
on the  apprehension  many  Members  of 
Congress  have  over  new  spending  com- 
mitments in  the  face  of  our  fiscal  prob- 
lems here  at  home.  In  this  regard,  it 
should  be  recalled  that  Congress  has 
never  turned  down  a  legislative  request 
in  behalf  of  any  of  the  multilateral  lend- 
ing institutions  mentioned  in  Secretary 


Fowler's  speech.  I,  for  one,  hope  to  see  a 
continuation  of  this  fine  record  of  legis- 
lative   accomplishment    in    the    >eais 

Secretai'y  Fowler's  speech  follows: 


ADDRESS  or  THE  HONORABLE  H^NRY  H  FOWLJR 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY.  .IT  THE  CLO!, 
fso    MTNCHKON    or    THE    AMERICAN    BANKERS 

Association's     XVth     Ann-'al     Monb.tar. 

CONEER.NC..  DORADO  ^EACH  HOTEL.  DORADO 
BEACH.  Pl'ERTO  RICO,  ON  FRIDAY.  MAY  24. 
1968 

Once  again  I  am  grateful  lor  the  oppor- 
tunRV  of  Redressing  this  international  mon- 
etary conference  of  distinguished  linancud 
feaders.  public  and  private,  irom  manv  m- 
portant  nations.  This  annual  meeting  ulfers 
an  unparalleled  opportunity  lo  lorward  the 
common  ob,ectlve  of  the  countries  lepre- 
se^t^-a  Viable  international  flnancial  .ys- 
em  nourishing  economic  growth,  expand- 
■  u^' trade  and  Investment,  and  promo tng 
Security  and  development^an  objective  that 
^annot^e  achieved  by  these  same  nation, 
workine  in  Isolation, 

-n^  s  IS  the  fourth  of  these  conferences  I 
..T^  beln  privileged  to  attend  and  it  will  be 
mv  last  as  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury,  May  I 
•hank  vuu  lor  vour  warm  initial  reception 
;f  Princeton  in"  196.3.  the  day  lollowing  my 
ppointment,  and  the  opportunities  at  Or.  - 
Mada  Spain,  Pebble  Beach.  Calilornia.  and 
:;aw  Puerto  Rico,  to  talk  with  you  about  our 
rommon  problems. 

I      MI-LTILATERAL  RESPONSIBILITY.  "'%^'^^'  f 
SENTIAL  OF  FOREIGN  AND  FINANCIAL  POLICY 

Each  of  the  discussions  I  have  had  with 
■  on  has  had  a  basic  underlying  theme.  It  is 
■Wieme  l>orn  of  a  conviction  I  ^^Id  ^^>P°'^  j';-^; 
umlne  mv  responsibilities  in  1965.  It  has 
,r'  rllnforced  by  the  increasing  emphasis 
,,f  events  in  the  intervening  three  years. 

That  conviction  is  that  American  foreign 
oolicv  must  increasingly  embody  and  ex- 
press the  principle  that  the  advanced  couii- 
^rTes  must  share  the  rcsponsmiity  on  a  mul- 
na?e^al  free  world  scale  for  an  Improved 
:n^'e"and  payments  system,  -"tual  secvtr  ty 
arrangements  that  are  soundly  and  fairlv 
nnlnced.   and   an  expanding  system  of  de- 

-elonment  aid  and  finance.  

n^hort.  my  message,  as  I  saw  't  coming 

into  this  assignment  and  as  I  leave  It   Is  the 

ame-we  must  practice  "iultllateraUsrn^  we 

must   insist   on   it,    and    we   must   make   it 

''The  reason  is  clear  and  '"f^^^Pf  15-7, 
Uve  in  an  interdependent  world.  Its  future 
;!-,U  depend  upon  the  ability  of  Ukem  nded 
leaders  of  both  governments  and  private 
.nstltutlons  to  forgo  "^■■■•°^-  '^%^'°"^;!!ie  =^"0^ 
seek  dillgentlv  an  Improved  framework  of 
international    economic    and    financial    co- 

"^T  Spain   two   years   ago  we   took   a  tour 

of  the  horizon.  We  a=sessed^^^%°PP°"  orM 
ties  for  multilateralism  In  the  ^eW  «f  world 
trade,  world  liquidity,  the  strengthening  of 
the  adjustment  process  in  our  balance  of 
pavments,  the  improvement  of  capital  mar- 
kets, development  assistance,  and  assuring 
:  air   treatment    for    the    multinational    cor- 

^"l.lst'vear  at  Pebble  Beach  we  singled  out 
u  particular  topic  for  detailed  examination- 
the  need  for  multilateral  national  political 
decisions  to  bring  about  a  shared  responsi- 
blUtv  for  a  more  effective  world  monetary 
svstem  which  could  assure  continued  prog- 
ress, security  and  growth  for  a  greater  so- 
ciety of  nations.  .„»„, 
This  sharing  of  responsibility  m  inter- 
national financial  affairs  cannot  continue  to 

be  the  exclusive  or  esPtf^^l  ^"'^'f^^  "Ltl 
nance  ministers,  central  bankers  and  private 
citizens  involved  In  finance.  It  now  requires 
the  intensive  involvement  of  chiefs  of  state, 
legislative  assemblies,  foreign  ministers  de- 
fense ministers,  trade  ministers^  ^'^T!!,^ 
leaders,  labor  leaders  and.  indeed,   citizens 
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who.  whether  they  know  It  or  not  are  now 
involved  in  a  process  of  hnancial  adjust- 
ment--a  process  which  must  be  worked  oiit 
among  countries  If  the  relative  achievements 
of  the  next  twenty  years  In  the  held  of  se- 
curity, growth  and  development  are  to  match 
those  since  World  War  II. 

This  is  a  necessarv  conseqtience  of  the 
changed  situation  of  the  United  States  and 
the  dollar.  Certain  facts  must  be  understood 
and  it  is  my  business  and  your  business  to 
make  them  undersUiOd  in  a  wider  circle  rather 
than  just  consider  them  in  talk  among  inter- 
national bankers 

In  the  seventeen  vears  from  1941  through 
1957    the   United   States  had   a  cumulative 
balance  of  payments  deficit  of  less  than  $10 
billion    or  an  annual  average  of  Just  about 
$600  million.  We  ran  a  cumulative  surplus  on 
irade  and  .services  of  $85  billion,  or  about  $5 
billion    per    vear.    a   cumulative   surplus   on 
capiUil  account  of  ,S17  billion,  or  $1  billion  per 
vear  and  a  cumulative  deficit  on  military  and 
government  account  of  $112  billion,  cr  .$6  6 
billion  per  vear   Prom  1946  to  1957  alone,  we 
extended  economic  assistance  In  grants  and 
leans  of  $42  billion  net. 

During  that  period,  we  gained  gold  reserves 
,.f  $800  million  and  financed  our  deficit  com- 
pletelv-  -and  more— by  increasing  our  dollar 
liabilities  to  official  and  private  holders. 

The  basic  point  is  th  the  United  States 
throughout  this  period,  was  in  fundamental 
surplus  but  through  its  deliberate  policy  cf 
massive  untied  grant  and  loan  -^^f  tance^ 
incurred  more  <.r  less  consistent  liquidity 
deficits.  With  high  reserves,  immense  pro- 
ductlve  power,  a  great  and  growing  capital 
market  svstem.  and  a  desire  to  help  rebuild 
a  war-shattered  world,  the  United  States  en- 
gaEed  in  a  unilateral  adiv.stynent  prrrcss  that 
benefited  the  world  and,  in  so  doing,  helped 
both  the  world  and  itself 

It  IS  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  we  picked 
up  most  of  the  checks— balance  of  payments 
.^hecks- for  insuring  tree  world  security; 
we  permitted  disadvantage  to  our  trade,  we 
encouraged  our  tourists  to  go  abroad  and 
make  substantial  purchases  and  ^ve  strove 
mightilv  to  increase  our  export  of  capital 
through  foreign  public  and  private  Invest- 
ment. All  of  these  policies  were  rational  and 
in  the  interest  of  world  trade,  security  and 
economic  growth. 

But  in  the  ten  years  1958-67.  the  United 
states  ran   a  cumulative  deficit  of   $27   bil- 
Uon-an  annt.al  average  of  $2.7  tailUon-mcie 
than  four  times  the  average  of  the   earlier 
period   our  government  and  military  account 
deficit    vas    reduced    but    remained    large— 
.*55   billion   m   ten   years.   It  vvas  of   course. 
stronglv  affected  by  Vietnam  after  mld-1065. 
^    our  capital  account  In  the  1958-67  period 
showed   no   real    improvement   as   compared 
With  the  earlier  period.  The  annual  average. 
in   fact,  showed   a  smaller  surplus  than  in 
, 941-57    Capital    outflows   on   direct   invest- 
ment, m  the  form  of  bank  loans  and  in  port- 
folio,   rose    sharply-enough    so    that    the 
steadilv  rising  income  Just  about  kept  it  In 
balance,  but  only  after  the  outflow  had  been 
somewhat   controlled  and   only   after  special 
transactions.    Including   some   debt   prepay- 
ments to  the  United  States  on  government 
accotint.  . 

But  the  big  change  came  in  the  trade  and 
service  account  Here  our  cumulative  surplus 
was  less  than  $19  billion,  or  under  52  ^i  Hon 
a  Tear  Our  exports  grew  but.  particularly  In 
later  years,  imports  grew  faster,  and  we  in- 
curred  a  rapidly  increasing  deficit  on  tourist 
account  .^ 

This  cumulative  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
defied  of  the  last  ten  years-$27  billion-had 
lU  counterpart  m  the  continued  enjoyment 
of  a  rather  con.sistent  pattern  of  surpluses  in 
most  of  the  other  developed  countries.  This 
resulted  both  in  a  further  decline  in  U.S.  re- 
serves and  a  continuing  build-up  of  reserves 
of  the  surplus  countries  and  dollars  In  private 
hands  abroad. 
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The  President's  New  Year's  Day  Message  to 
the  nation  on  balance  of  payments  marked 
the  end  of  that  era  of  deficits  He  proclaimed 
10  the  nation  and  the  world  that  the  time  for 
decisive  action  had  come  and  that  the  need 
to  bring  our  pavments  into  equilibrium  was 
a  national  and  international  responsibility  of 
the  highest  priority.  In  so  doing,  the  Presi- 
dent set  a  standard  and  a  policy  from  which 
no  future  President  in  the  decades  ahead  will 
find  Its  practical  to  depart  without  abandon- 
ing the  entire   fabric  of  international   eco- 
nomic and  financial  cooperation  which  we 
have  so  painfully  sought  to  construct  since 
World  War  II   There  was  no  acceptable  alter- 
native to  strong  action  then,  which  must  be 
lollowed  through   now.  and   which   must   be 
maintained  zealously  in  the  years  to  come. 

Here  is  the  setting  in  which  the  moment  of 
truth  arrived: 

The  United  States  dollar  is  the  principal 
reserve  currency  and  the  most-used  transac- 
tion currency  in  the  international  monetary 

svstem.  .  ,     .  , 

"The  Ipst  ten  vears  i.f  chronic,  sizable  del- 
icits  in  the  United  States  balance  of  pay- 
ments had  diminished  the  ratio  of  our  liquid 
assets  to  short  term  claims  against  them. 

The  prlmarv  surplus  countries  had  failed 
to  play  their  "proper  role  in  the  balance  of 
pavmenus  adjustment  process 

it  was  clear  that  there  were  limits  to  the 
willingness  of  private  and  official  holders 
abroad  to  accumulate  the  currency  ot  a 
country  in  chronic  deficit. 

The  United  Stat<«  has  u  far-flung  involve- 
ment in  security  and  development  finance 
and  its  a  natural  and  proper  .source  of  export 

capital.  ,  ,    ,1  „ 

In  this  setting,  the  devaluation  of  the 
British  pound  with  re.sulting  heavy  pressures 
on  the  gold  and  foreign  exchange  markets. 
coincided  with  the  substantial  increase  in 
1967  in  the  United  States  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  from  the  $1,3  billion  levels  of 
1965  and  1966,  These  events  impelled  and  re- 
quired the  United  States  to  initial*  a  strong 
determined  program  to  restore  balance  of 
pavments  equilibrium  and  to  maintain  it— 
preferably  through  a  multilateral  adjustment 
process. 

All  that  remained  open  for  debate  was  the 
choice  of  means  to  be  employed  to  achieve 
this  objective.  The  President's  New  Years 
Day  Program  sought  to  satisfy  four  essential 
conditions: 

Sustaining  the  growth,  strength  and  pros- 
perity of  our  own  economy; 

Allowing  us  to  continue  to  meet  our  inter- 
national responsibilities  in  the  defense  ..f 
freedom,  in  promoting  trade  and  encouraging 
economic  growth  in  the  developing  countries: 
Engaging  the  cooperation  of  other  free 
nations  Whose  stake  in  a  sound  internaUona 
monetary  system  is  no  less  compelling  than 
our  own.  and 

Recognizing  the  -special  obligation  of  those 
nations  with  balance  of  Pa>™^"'^,^"^Pi"'" 
to  bring  their  payments  into  equilibrium. 

The  January  1  program  wa*  designed  to  be 
a  balanced  program-balanced  In  three  im- 
portant aspects.  In  it.  there  is  balance  be- 
tween measures  to  restrain  the  domestic 
economy  and  reverse  the  tide  of  'n creasing 
mfiatlon  and  direct  measures  to  improve 
particular  segments  cf  our  international 
pavments.  There  is  balance  l^t^'^^^^f  "" 
uve  measures  on  capital  and  current  ac- 
count. And.  finally,  there  Is  balance  n  the 
impact  of  the  selective  measures  on  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

In  essence,  having  undertaken  with  unpre- 
cedented generosity  a  umJateral  lf<^f^!^f 
ment  process  in  the  years  m  ichich  the 
united  States  was  xn  fundamental  ^rplus^ 
the  Un-.ted  States  has  now  undertaken  the 
^tlattve  for  a  multilateral  adjustment 
process  to  reverse   its   position   ^  a   deficit 

'^^The'^ltakes  Involved  In  making  this  neces- 
san-     :^justment     a     mulUlateral     exercise 
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rather  than  a  unilateral  one  are  well  under- 
stood by  those  In  the  financial  world,  public 
or  private  I  am  not  so  sure  that  this  under- 
standing reaches  to  those  in  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility In  the  other  sectors  of  govern- 
ment— In  the  foreign  offices,  the  defense 
ministries,  the  trade  ministries,  the  tourism 
offices,  ajid  other  areas  where  decision  and 
action  win  ultimately  determine  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  adjustment  process. 

Therefore,  I  will  repeat  what  I  said  at 
Pebble  Beach  a  year  ago — a  statement  which 
interverung  events  should  make  better  un- 
derstood now  than  it  was  at  the  time: 

"I  find  It  also  necessary  to  emphasize  tliat 
this  coojjeratlon  is  not  a  matter  of  helping 
the  United  States  deal  with  its  problem,  but 
a  matter  of  enabling  the  United  States  to 
deal  with  its  problem  without:  undermining 
the  international  monetary  system,  subject- 
ing that  system,  by  unilateral  action,  to  radl- 
ca'  and  undesirable  change,  or  withdrawing 
from  commitments  involving  the  security 
and  development  of  others." 

There  is  much  progress  to  report  in  this 
area  of  multinational  responsibility: 

The  creation  of  a  meaiis  for  providing  an 
adequate  and  reliable  supplement  to  gold 
and  reserve-  trvirrencles  to  meet  the  global 
need  for  increasing  monetary  reserves  in  the 
form  of  a  Special  Drawing  Rights  laclUty, 
administered  by  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  seems  a  likely  reality  rather  than  a 
far  off  dream.  These  Special  Drawing  Rights, 
deliberately  created  by  multilateral  deci- 
sion, backed  by  the  currencies  of  the  par- 
ticipating countries,  and  shared  by  all  who 
participate  according  to  Fund  quotas,  will 
be  an  important  symbol  of  multilateral  shar- 
ing of  respKJnsibillty  for  this  key  aspect  of  a 
viable   international  monetary  system. 

Giant  steps  toward  this  long  sought  ob- 
jective were  taken  In  the  meetings  of  the 
Group  of  Ten  at  London  last  July,  at  Stock- 
holm late  March,  and  at  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  Annual  Meeting  last  Sep- 
tember in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  scene  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Resolution  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors and  the  submission  of  a  formal  Report 
by  the  Executive  Directors  of  the  Fund  to  Its 
Governors  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
.\rticles  of  .■Agreement  creating  the  Special 
Drawing  Rights  facility. 

There  have  been  outstanding  perform- 
ances by  the  major  financial  countries  In 
containing  the  devaluation  of  the  British 
pound  and  coping  with  the  disruption  of 
financial  and  foreign  exchange  markets  that 
followed. 

The  Washington  communique  of  March  17 
of  the  Central  Bank  Governors  of  the  active 
gold  pool  countries,  announcing  their  deci- 
sion to  separate  the  private  gold  markets 
from  what  might  be  termed  the  monetary 
gold  market,  was  a  historic  statement  and 
reflects  a  major  decision.  The  cooperation 
of  most  of  the  other  free  world  countries, 
expressed  in  their  willingness  to  subscribe 
to  the  policies  stated  in  the  Washington 
communique,  is  also  most  reassuring. 

At  Stockholm,  the  Group  of  Ten  Ministers 
and  Governors  reaffirmed  their  determina- 
tion to  cooperate  in  the  maintenance  of  ex- 
change stability  and  orderly  exchange  ar- 
rangements in  the  world  based  on  the  present 
official  price  of  ?old.  Their  communique  also 
said:  "They  intend  to  strengthen  the  close 
cooperation  between  governments  as  well  as 
central  banks  to  stabilize  world  monetary 
conditions."  This  latter  statement  was  agreed 
unanimously  and  there  was  only  one  reser- 
vation to  the  former  statement, 

11,    MrrLTlLATER.».I.ISM    IN    DEVELOPMENT 

riNASCE 

Today,  I  should  like  to  single  out  another 
specific  area  of  challenge  for  making  multi- 
lateralism work — economic  development  for 
the  poor  or  less  developed  nations  of  the 
world. 

As  the  United  States  Governor  of  the  World 
Bank,  the  International  Development  Asso- 
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elation,  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  and  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  I 
have  come  to  believe  that  the  care,  super- 
vision and  development  of  these  key  instru- 
ments of  multilateralism  are  vital  respwDn- 
siblUtles  for  all  of  us. 

I  am  fortified  in  that  belief  by  the  fact 
that  a  world  religious  leader.  Pope  Plus,  has 
spoken  out  strongly  on  our  responsibilities 
in  this  area,  and  that  men  like  John  McCloy, 
Eugene  Black,  George  Woods,  Felipe  Herrera 
and  Takeshi  Watanabe  have  become  true  be- 
lievers along  with  Presidents  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy  and  Johnson:  that  a  distinguished 
Secretary  of  Defense,  whose  prime  concern  for 
seven  years  has  been  our  national  security, 
believes  that  the  leadership  of  this  type  of 
Institution  Is  a  most  Important  outlet  for 
Ills  energies  and  talents. 

But  three  recent  events  clinched  my  choice 
oi  subject. 

The  first  Is  the  fact  that  the  new  and  rela- 
tively young  Prime  Minister  of  our  neighbor, 
Canada,  cho.se  last  week  in  the  western  pro- 
vince of  Alberta  to  state  a  conviction.  It  was 
that  the  overwhelming  threat  to  Canada  will 
not  come  from  foreign  Investment,  ideologies 
or  weapons,  but  "from  the  two-thirds  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  who  are  steadily  falling 
farther  and  farther  behind  in  their  search 
for  a  decent  standard  of  living." 

The  second  reason  was  that  George 
Champion  chose  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Texas  bankers  ten  days  ago  as  the  occasion 
for  delivering  a  truly  outstanding  address  on 
this  subject.  In  his  remarks  Mr.  Champion 
made  this  assessment  In  these  terms: 

"But,  in  my  judgment,  cooperation  in  pro- 
moting free  societies  and  rising  standards 
of  living  in  the  developing  nations  is  essen- 
tial. Frankly,  I  see  no  alternative, 

"As  our  newly  appointed  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations — George  Ball^has 
stressed,  the  achievement  of  a  stable  world 
order  depends  primarily  on  a  handful  of 
Industrialized  Western  nations  which  com- 
mand the  lion's  share  of  world  power,  possess 
the  most  advanced  technology,  and  enjoy  in 
common  a  humane  tradition." 

"Twenty  years  ago,  these  nations,  acting 
in  unison,  halted  the  westward  sweep  of 
Communist  aggression. 

"Today,  acting  in  imison,  they  could 
mount  a  coordinated  attack  on  world  pov- 
erty that  could  ultimately  lift  a  hundred 
nations   to   economic   respectability." 

My  third  reason  for  choosing  this  special 
subject  Is  that  during  this  year  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  the  seventeen  other  industrial- 
ized nations  who  are  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association,  the  soft 
loan  affiliate  of  the  World  Bank,  will  deter- 
mine whether  this  promising  approach  to 
multilateral  development  finance  will  be 
replenished  on  an  expanded  scale  or  leave 
this  vital  field  to  relatively  uncoordinated 
national  approaches. 

A  generation  has  now  passed  since  the 
world  first  turned  its  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  development  finance,  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  promoting  economic  growth  In 
the  less  developed  lands.  During  that  time 
we  have  witnessed  some  notable  successes 
and  some  saddening  failures.  We  have  also 
learned  a  great  deal  about  the  complex  and 
difficult  problems  of  financing  economic  de- 
velopment, and  how  to  attack  those  prob- 
lems. 

We  have  learned  that  multilateral  ap- 
proach to  development  finance,  making  full 
use  of  the  global  network  of  international 
financial  Institutions  and  of  the  regional 
banks,  is  clearly  advantageous,  not  only  to 
the  developing  countries,  but  also  to  the 
United  States  and  the  other  contributing 
countries.  Let  me  review  some  of  these  ad- 
vantages. 

Advantages  of   the  multilateral   approach 

1.  Attracting  large-scale  resources. — The 
multilateral  institutions,  which  represent  the 
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combined  efforts  of  many  countries,  can  .it- 
tract  and  command  a  wider  range  of  financial 
resources  than  individual  countries  working 
by  themselves.  The  global  international  fi- 
nancial Institutions  and  the  regional  banks 
can  not  only  call  upon  contributions  from 
member  countries,  but,  in  most  cases,  are  in 
a  position  to  tap  private  resources  through 
the  sale  of  securities  In  world  capital  mar- 
kets. 

2.  Burden-sharing. — The  global  interna- 
tional financial  institutions  and  regional 
banks  provide  the  best  vehicles  available  for 
bringing  about  a  more  equitable  sharing  of 
the  burden  of  providing  development  as- 
sistance. 

Moreover,  these  institutions  have  pro- 
vided a  way  to  shift  burden-sharing  ar- 
rangements over  time  to  accord  with  the 
changes  In  the  international  financial  situa- 
tion. This  Is  of  particular  importance  if  we 
are  to  find  the  ways  and  means  of  meetine 
the  requirements  for  development  finance 
among  the  poor  nations  of  the  world — re- 
quirements which  remain  Immense.  The 
United  States,  which  has  for  so  long  carried 
so  large  a  share  of  the  total  burden,  cannot 
by  Itself,  or  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
in  past  years,  meet  the  growing  need.  Other 
nations  must  join  in  meeting  these  ex- 
panded requirements  In  volume  and  in  pro- 
portions of  aid  that  more  closely  reflect  the 
realities  of  their  prowlng  economic  and  fi- 
nancial strength. 

The  United  States  share  of  bilateral  free 
world  aid  is  about  56  percent  of  the  total. 
But  the  U.S.,  two  years  ago,  subscribed  to 
only  20  percent  of  the  share  capital  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  and  we  are  now 
seeking  legislative  ;ipproval  for  only  a  40 
percent  share  of  an  expanded  capitalization 
for  the  next  round  of  contributions  to  the 
International  Development  .■\ssoclation.  the 
World  Bank's  concessionary  finance  affiliate. 
Our  initial  contribution  to  IDA  in  1960  rep- 
resented a  43  percent  .share  of  the  capi- 
talization provided  by  the  developed  coun- 
tries. In  the  World  Bank,  which  relies  heav- 
ily on  capital  borrowed  in  private  markets, 
we  have  been  able  to  encourage  a  marked 
shift  from  extreme  reliance  on  U.S.  pri- 
vate markets  to  much  greater  reliance  on 
the  capital  markets  of  Europe.  Tins  is  in 
keeping  with  the  growth  in  Euroj>ean  linan- 
clal  strength. 

In  addition  to  questions  about  amounts  of 
financing,  the  international  financial  Insti- 
tutions have  proved  useful  in  improving  the 
quality  of  financing,  as  it  relates  to  the  need 
for  concessionary  repayment  terms,  by  get- 
ting other  nations  to  bear  a  more  equitable 
share  of  the  burden  of  this  type  ol  lending. 
IDA — to  take  a  most  important  example — 
provides  hard  currency  repayable  loans  at 
very  long  maturities,  with  a  small  service 
charge  in  lieu  of  interest.  Thus,  all  contribu- 
tions to  IDA  from  the  many  capital  export- 
ing countries  are  pooled,  and  relent  on  iden- 
tical terms  adapted  to  the  debt-servicing 
capabilities  of  borrowing  countries.  This 
sittiation  contrasts  sharply  with  bilateral  fi- 
nancing arrangements,  in  wiiich  there  are 
wide  differences  in  the  terms  of  financing 
provided  by  the  various  capital  exporting 
nations,  with  certain  nations  insisting  on  ex- 
cessively strict  repayment  terms. 

3.  Comparison  of  effort. — The  multilateral 
financial  institutions  can  provide  a  useful 
non-political  mechanism,  for  comparison  of 
effort — for  comparing  the  development  prog- 
ress of  the  different  developing  nations  and 
the  soundness  of  their  development  pro- 
grams and  also  for  comparing  the  develop- 
ment financing  policies  and  programs  of  the 
various  capital  exporting  countries.  In  the 
light  of  such  comparison,  those  developing 
nations  in  which  planning  efforts  and  de- 
velopment efforts  are  inadequate  can  be  en- 
couraged to  Improve  their  performance,  and 
those  creditor  countries  in  which  policies  for 
providing  development  finance  show  up  badly 
in  terms  of  magnitude,  quality,  or  terms,  can 
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be  encouraged  to  raise  their  standards.  This, 
,,f  course,  complements  the  \aluable  work  ul 
tne  Development  Assistance  Committee  of 
U,e  organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
.iiid  Development, 

4  political  objectivity.— ho&ns  provided  by 
..,e  international  financial  institutions  and 
-.-Clonal  banks  are  made  on  the  basis  of  eco- 
■,o,nic  criteria.  Basically  they  are  not  poUti- 
,-,llv  oriented— and  are  not  so  considered  by 
.l.o  recipients.  Loans  by  the  international 
nd  regional  banks  tend  to  be  allocated  on 
-he  basis  of  the  borrowing  nation's  need  and 
,  inacity  to  emplov  funds  usefully,  rather 
t>V'in  on  the  basis  of  political  lies,  or  on  an 
a  tempt  to  influence  particular  governments 
'r  persons,  or,  to  use  the  vernacular,  the 
principle  of  "who  likes  whom?" 

This    political    objectivity    is    a    great    ad- 
.  -.utage    It  permits  the  multilateral  b.mks  to 
avlse  capital  recipient  nations  on  matt  >rs  of 
-.oUtlcal  sensitivitv,  in  a  manner  which  would 
;  ,.  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  country 
-.-oviding  bilateral  development  finance.  It  is 
easier  for  developing  nations  to  accept  ad- 
vice and  conditions  of  reform  and  self-help  if 
that  advice  and  those  conditions  come  from 
,11  international  institution  or  regional  bank 
■n  which  the  developing  nation  is  a  member 
,nd  has  a  voice  and  a  vote. 

The  World  Bank  and  related  institutions, 
..,  well  as  the  regional  hanks,  have  been  effec- 
•ve  m  requiring  .'-elf-help  measures  on  the 
Mirt  of  the  borrowing  nations  and  liave  no. 
,\nlv  broueht  about  financial  and  economic 
reforms  within  them,  but  have  moved  to  help 
Dring  reform  in  such  fields  as  education  and 

;:ealth.  ^        , 

Moreover,  the  international  and  regional 
'  a.anclal  institutions,  with  this  advantaae  of 
ijeing  non-political,  can  sometimes  act  as 
rbltrator  in  difficult  situations.  Perhaps  a 
case  m  point  is  the  Indus  Water  settlement. 
•.^•here  the  World  Bank  was  m  a  tmlque  posi- 
f  on  to  obtain  agreement  of  both  India  and 
Pakistan  to  terms  for  a  mutually  beneficial 
.solution  to  a  problem  which  had  defied  settle- 
ment for  a  longtime. 

5  Efncrenni  of  operations.—'nxe  multilat- 
eral institutions,  which  devote  full  time  to 
the  tasks  of  development  finance,  bring  to 
t'lese  problems  a  greater  concentration  of 
professional  expertise  than  is  generally  a\au- 
,ble  from  single  nations— donors  or  recipi- 
ents. In  effect,  they  can  take  advantage  of 
oconomles  of  scale  in  the  development  financ- 
ing business.  They  can  provide  development 
capital  efficientlv,  and  economically.  Just  as 
,n  international  or  regional  group  with  broad 
-eographic  membership  can  call  on  .i  vide 
range  of  contributors  for  financing,  so  can  it 
call  on  and  provide,  technicians  with  a  wide 
range  of  skills  and  specialities  which  no  single 
country  is  likelv  to  have  available. 

6    A  forum   for  discuss  ion. —Still  another 
advantage  is  that  a  multilateral  institution 
can  provide  n  framework  within  which  donor 
countries  and  recipient  couritries.  each  with 
a  share  in  financial  participation,  can  work 
together  in  a  cooperative  attack  on  the  prob- 
lems  of   poverty   and   need.   Th.ere   i,.   mucn 
gained  from  sharing  experience.  Developing 
nations,   by   participating   in    these   arrange- 
ments, can  learn  from  one  another.  AH  can 
improve   their    own   knowledge   of    develop- 
ment problems  and  their  own  i>erformance. 
7    Providing  leadership.— Perhaps  the  most 
important  contribution  of  the  international 
financial  institutions  and  regional  banks  is 
that  these  institutions  can  provide  a  criti- 
cally needed  leadership.  This  means  leader- 
ship in  marshaling  capital  for  development 
finance,  in  determining  needs  and  priorities, 
in  selecting  the  best  approaclies  to  the  de- 
velopment   task,    and   In    encouraging   both 
developing  nations  and  capital  exporting  na- 
tions to  pursue  sound  and  helpful  policies. 
This  kind  of  objective  leadership,  which  can- 
not and  should  not  be  undertaken  by  any 
single  nation,   either  donor   or  recipient.   Is 
essential.  In  my  view,  it  is  the  fundamental 
advantage    of    the    multilateral    approach- 


making  full  use  of  the  international  financial 
insUtutlons    in    attacking   the   problems    of 

development  finance.  

During  the  I960's  many  Important  steps 
have  been  taken  to  shift  the  emphasis  in  de- 
velopment finance  away  from  bilateral  chan- 
nels toward  increased  reliance  on  the  Inter- 
national financial  institutions  and  regional 
banks  IDA,  the  concessional  financing  arm 
of  the  World  Bank,  was  started  in  1960,  was 
given  a  substantial  increase  in  its  resources 
in  1964  and,  under  the  proposal  now  being 
considered,  would  be  given  u  further  increase 
to   allow  it   a  substantially   higher  level  of 

loan  activity.  „„.,,, 

The  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
with  membership  comprising  the  United 
suites  and  20  other  nations  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  was  inaugurated  in  1960  and  has 
received  increased  resources  since  that  time, 
with  growing  financial  participation  by  non- 
member  countries. 

The  '\frican  Development  Bank  was  opened 
for  business  in  1966.  limiting  its  equity 
membership  to  African  states,  but  with  the 
expecuatlon  that  the  exporting  nations  might 
participate,  through  special  funds  and  other 
arrangements 

The  Asuui  Development  Bank  opened  its 
doors  in  1966.  with  19  regional  and  12  non- 
regional  members.  Including  most  of  the  Eu- 
ropean countries.  Last  December.  Switzer- 
land became  the  12th  non-regional  member. 
This  marked  the  first  time  that  Sw^tzerland 
had  joined  any  such  financial  institution. 

In  addition  to  the  estabhshment  and  ex- 
pansion of  international  and  regional  banks 
reliance  on  the  leadership  of  the  multilateral 
financial  institutions  increased  in  recent 
vears  with  the  establishment  of  consortia 
and  consultative  groups.  In  these,  a  number 
of  capital  exporting  countries,  each  of  which 
IS  participating  In  financing  development 
in  a  particular  country— say  India  or  Co- 
lombia—meet periodically  to  discuss  past  re- 
sults and  future  prospects  for  development 
finance  for  that  country.  This  reliance  on 
the  international  and  regional  banks  will, 
and  should  continue  to  grow. 

This  Is  a  desirable  trend.  We  must,  I  re- 
peat   build   on   the  present  system,   correct 
anv  faults,  and  fashion  the  system  in  a  way 
best  designed   to   meet   present  and    future 
needs.  The  word  "build"  is  not  used  in  the 
■=ense  of  creating  new  institutions.  It  would 
be  pointless  and  self-defeating  to  set  up  new 
institutions    with    functions    which    would 
overlap  :hose  of  existing  bodies,  and  which 
would  serve  more  to  bewilder  than  to  con- 
tribute   I  agree  with  a  leader  in  this  field 
who  ^ald  that  there  should  be  an  antlpro- 
llferation    pledge   of    new    international   or- 
ganizations;    that    we    should    reserve    the 
Creation   of   new  entitles   lor  functions  that 
clearly  have  no  home  among  the  many  rooms 
already  offered  bv  the  international  family. 
But'we  can  build  in  the  sense  of  adapting 
present  policies  of  our  existing  Institutions, 
Our  past  experience  has  shown  that  multi- 
lateralism works:  we  must  now  make  it  work 
more  effectively   How  can  we  do  that? 

1  First  we  should  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion of  leadership  by  the  international  fi- 
rancial  institutions  and  the  regional  banks. 
We  must  do  all  we  can  to  strengthen  these 
organizations  in  their  position  of  leadership. 
To  have  a  multilateral  organization  domi- 
nated bv  one  or  two  nations  Is  to  make  a 
sham  of  multilateralism.  The  United  States, 
and  everv  country,  must  restrain  any  impulse 
to  try  to  take  the  lead  and  play  too  promi- 
nent" a  role.  A  success  In  a  multilateral  fi- 
nancing operation  is  a  success  for  the  whole 
group;    a   failure  is  a   failure   of   the  whole 

group. 

The  implications  of  this  are  very  Important 

for  the  United  States,  ^   ,    »v- 

On  the  other  hand  it  means  that  the 
United  States  must  recognize  that  It  cannot 
and  should  not  exercise  mere  than  its  fair 
share  of  control  of  the  policies  of  these  In- 
stitutions, determine  in  each  and  every  case 
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to  whom  each  loan  will  or  will  iiot  go,  and 

so  on. 

Of  course,  we  have  an  Important  voice  in 
these  decisions.  As  the  largest  single  con- 
tributing country  In  most  of  the  interna- 
tional financial  institutions,  we  can  exert 
considerable  infiuence.  I  think  the  record 
thus  far  will  indicate  clearly  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  these  institutions  iiave  been  com- 
patible with  U.S.  policies  and  interest.  Their 
operations  and  ixDllcles  have  in  the  main 
broadly  coincided  with  our  own  views.  I  am 
confident  that  in  practice  this  will  continue, 
but  we  should  not  forget  that  we  cannot 
control  these  organizations,  and  we  should 
not  expect  that  each  turn  and  twist  of  a 
multllaterallv-tiiianced  Instltulon  can  or 
should  be  dictated  soley  by  the  United 
States. 

There   is  another  side  to  this  coin.  As  a 
strong  but  minoritv  partner,  we  should  not 
try  to  assume  unlimited  responsibilities  in 
the  supply  of  development  finance  which  so 
seriously  falls  short  of  the  expanding  need. 
These    increased    responsibilities    should    tje 
increasingly  shared  by  our  partners  in  West- 
ern  Europe   and   Japan    whose   capacity    to 
participate  In  meeting  the  enlarged  demand 
has  grown  so  remarkably  over  the  past  two 
decades.  With  growing  responsibilities  more 
oqultablv  shared  by  them  through  the  chan- 
nels and  under  the  leadership  ul  the  inter- 
national  institutions,   an   important   attack 
can   be   launched   on   the   great   world   eco- 
nomic problem  of  this  decode  and  the  next- 
economic  development  of  the  i>oor.  the  less 
developed,   countries  of   the   world,   lor   the 
benefit  of  all  nations. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  the  Un.ted 
States  Is  in  .i  position  in  which  it  can  meet 
all  shortfalls  of  development  finance  targets, 
as  a  residual  supplier  and  lender  of  last  re- 
sort Tills  is  a  tired  question,  one  which  was 
more  alive  when  other  nations  now  strong 
were  financially  weak.  Enlarged  contribu- 
tions by  other  capital  exporting  nations  are 
not  and  should  not  bo  considered  as,  help 
for  the  United  States  on  the  grounds  that 
they  were  reducing  the  shortfall  which  our 
nation  has  to  meet. 

It  is  ihe  work  of  the  international  finan- 
cial institutions,  with  all  capital  exporting 
nations  acting  collectively— not  the  United 
SUtPS  actlnc  unilaterally  or  disproportion- 
ately—which must  assure  that  the  Immense 
requirements  of  the  developing  nations  are 

met.  ^      .    ^ 

2  Second,  tee  should  urge  the  interna- 
tional and  regional  institutions  to  .strengthen 
further  their  management  and  leadership  of 
the  consortia  and  consultative  groups. 

Under  the  culdance  of  the  World  Bank  or 
other  multilateral  insUtutlons.  individual 
consultative  groups  and  consortia  have  been 
set  up  for  about  a  dozen  countries.  E;tch 
group  meets  periodically  to  assess  each  de- 
veloping country's  economic  performance 
and  to  evaluate  Its  need  for  development  as- 
sistance, usually  on  the  basis  of  some  target 
drawn  up  bv  the  developing  country  and  re- 
viewed bv  the  multilateral  institution. 

We  have  only  started  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  problem  that  in  some  cases  these  multi- 
lateral efforts  have  been  too  heavily  focused 
on  the  gross  amount  of  development  finance 
to  be  provided,  while  paying  Insufficient  at- 
tention to  the  form  of  financing  provided 
and  the  terms  on  which  it  is  pronded.  The 
result  has  been  not  only  an  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  the  burden  among  donors,  but  also— 
at  least  until  recently— an  increasing  debt 
service  burden  on  the  borrowers,  resulting 
from  the  very  short  tenns  and  very  high  In- 
terest rates  on  credit  offered  by  some  of  the 
donor  members  of  these  groups. 

The  debt  burdens  which  some  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  will  face  in  the  years 
ahead  as  a  result  of  accepting  too  much 
short-terin  high  Interest  debt  can  caiise 
serious  proi^lems  for  both  the  debtors  and 
the  creditors,  lu  my  view  the  d^^if^e" '°  ^j^ 
situation  are  substartial.  It  might  be  better 
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to  encourage  the  international  Institutions  to 
re-examine  the  presumptions  on  which  par- 
ticipation In  consortia  and  consultative 
groups  have  thus  far  been  based. 

3.  Third,  we  must  press  more  zngorously 
through  the  international  institutions  and 
otherwise,  for  more  equitable  sharing  of 
responsibility. 

Progress  has  been  made  In  recent  years 
toward  a  fairer  sharing  of  the  burden  of  pro- 
viding development  financing,  but  more 
needs  to  be  done.  We  have  no  wish  to  cut 
back  on  what  the  U  S  Is  doing,  but  there  Is 
still  a  great  need  for  an  increased  flow  of 
resources  from  others,  and  a  critical  need 
for  better  terms. 

I  have  touched  on  this  question  earlier.  I 
wli:  add  here  only  the  observations  that  every 
Important  capital  exporting  nation  must  be 
persuaded  that  the  requirements  for  develop- 
ment finance  are  growing;  that  providing  de- 
velopment loans  on  commercial  terms  Is  self- 
defeating,  and  that  cutbacks  in  development 
finance  programs  represent  an  economy 
which  the  world  cannot  afford. 

It  Is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  we 
can  no  longer  make  such  comparisions  sim- 
ply by  relating  the  5lze  of  a  countr\-'s  devel- 
opment and  aid  contribution  to  the  size  of  Its 
gross  national  product.  The  form  in  which  a 
donor  pro'.ldes  aid.  the  terms  of  its  aid.  and 
its  international  liquidity  position  must  be 
taken  into  account.  In  a  broader  sense,  ac- 
count should  also  be  taken  of  the  contribu- 
tion each  country  Is  making  toward  other 
objectives  for  the  common  good — most  par- 
ticularly for  the  military  security  of  the  free 
world, 

4  Fourth,  we  need  to  press  for  policies  and 
attitudes  to  give  greater  weight  to  balance 
of  payments  considerations  in  multilateral 
development  activities. 

If  substantial  amounts  of  funds,  particu- 
larly those  which  will  be  paid  over  a  number 
of  years,  are  to  be  channeled  through  multi- 
lateral institutions,  ways  and  means  must  be 
found  to  cause  the  «eal  resources  needed  by 
the  developinc  nations  to  flow  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  contribute  to.  rather  than  up- 
set, the  process  of  adjusting  international 
payments  imbalance  We  delvide  ourselves  if 
we"  think  that  any  substantial  commitment, 
particularly  forward  commitment  of  funds. 
will  be  made  by  responsible  national  financial 
authorities  without  adequate  protection  for 
their  balance  of  payments  contingencies. 
There  is  no  magic  inoculation  known,  either 
in  medical  or  economic  science,  which  can 
provide  Immunity  to  balance  of  payments 
problems  for  developed  countries  other  than 
the  United  States. 

At  present,  the  United  States,  which  Is  by 
far  the  world's  largest  provider  of  multilat- 
eral aid,  has  by  far  the  world's  largest  bal- 
ance of  paj'ments  deficit  We  need  to  make 
sure  that  our  p.trticipation  ;n  these  multi- 
lateral organizations  Is  carried  out  in  ways 
compatible  with  our  balance  of  payments  pol- 
icies, while  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the 
multilateral  Institutions. 

The  future  ability  of  the  multilateral 
development  finance  institutions  to  mobilize 
large  and  Increasing  resources  will  depend  to 
an  important  degree  on  their  ability  to  meet 
this  challenge.  There  are  a  variety  of  ways 
in  which  this  problem  can  be  approached. 

Additional  steps  need  to  be  taken  to  im- 
prove the  access  of  the  development  finance 
institutions  to  wider  and  more  diversified 
world  capital  markets.  For  our  part,  the 
United  States  has  for  a  number  of  years 
pressed  for  the  creation  of  new  and  more 
highly  developed  capital  markets  In  other  in- 
dustrial nations.  Some  have  taken  actions  to 
facilitate  such  a  development — with  national 
and  international  benefits. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  international 
finance  institutions  alone,  much  remains  to 
be  done.  Perhaps  this  Is  an  area  for  multi- 
lateral action  under  the  leadership  of  the 
multilateral      institutions      themselves.      It 
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would  be  fanclftU  to  expect  full  results 
quickly,  but  the  lag  in  results,  compared  to 
the  need  so  far,  is  regrettable.  We  have  had 
to  afford  a  substantial  degree  of  access  by 
these  Institutions  to  our  own  capital  mar- 
kets, despite  our  balance  of  payments  diffi- 
culties; but  whenever  such  access  was  neces- 
sary, it  was  also  necessary,  in  view  of  our 
present  deficit,  for  us  to  mitigate  the  impact 
of  the  event  on  our  own  balance  of  payments. 
If  we  are  to  make  a  better'  adjustment  of  in- 
ternational payments  Imbalances,  we  must 
act  upon  the  responsibility,  recognized  by 
all  of  us  in  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development — and  not  fully 
met  by  all  surplus  countries — of  affording 
greater  financial  access  to  all  of  our  capital 
markets  by  the  development  finance  institu- 
tions. 

But  it  is  not  a  matter  of  access  alone.  To 
the  extent  that  private  capital  markets — ■ 
particularly  in  surplus  countries — are  not 
yet  able  to  provide  an  adequate  volume  of 
resources,  does  not  the  member  government 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  institution  and 
to  the  adjustment  process  for  timely  rein- 
vestment of  its  international  receipts? 

We  must  take  all  feasible  steps  to  assure 
that,  when  resources  are  being  contributed 
to  the  multilateral  Institutions,  contributing 
countries  which  are  in  balance  of  payments 
difficulties  may  make  their  contributions  in 
a  way  which  safeguards  their  efforts  to 
achieve  balance  of  payments  equilibrium. 

The  proposed  contribution  to  IDA  contains 
such  safeguards,  and  the  principle  must  be 
maintained  In  other  contributions  to  other 
multilateral  institutions 

We  must  seek  an  increasing  recognition  of 
the  need  for  a  clear  differenti.itlon.  in  the 
provision  of  development  finance.  In  the 
obligations  of  capital  exporting  countries  in 
balance  of  payments  difficulty  and  those  of 
capital  exporting  countries  which  are  In  bal- 
ance of  payments  surplus.  Countries  in  seri- 
ous balance  of  payments  difficulty  may  be 
expected  to  provide  their  contributions  in 
the  form  of  goods  and  services  produced  in 
their  own  coxmtry.  Coimtrles  in  balance  of 
payments  surplus  should  make  their  con- 
tributions in  the  form  of  cash  financing  or 
untied  aid.  I  should  note  that  if  countries 
now  In  surplus  do  not  provide  their  aid  on 
an  untied  basis — In  form  and  fact — while 
they  are  in  surplus,  it  will  be  much  more 
difficult  for  nations  in  deficit,  such  as  the 
United  States,  to  Justify  providing  their  aid 
in  untied  form  when  their  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficits  are  eliminated. 

As  a  general  proposition  we  should  seek  to 
ensure  that  development  finance  more  ac- 
tively contributes  to  the  International  pay- 
ments adjustment  process.  Development 
financing  should  be  provided  in  a  form  which 
tends  to  mitigate,  rather  than  to  exacerbate, 
the  present  disequiUbritim  in  international 
payments. 

5.  Finally,  we  should  increase  the  share  of 
financing  provided  through  multilateral 
lending  agencies. 

If  some  of  these  changes  can  be  introduced 
a  continuation  of  the  shift  In  emphasis  from 
bilateral  to  multilateral  channels  for  aid 
and  development  finance  would  be  in  order. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  a  decision  for  the 
United  States  alone,  but  we  should,  in  my 
view,  let  It  be  known  that  we  are  prepared 
to  Join  with  the  other  contributing  coun- 
tries in  expanding  the  use  of  the  multi- 
lateral channels  for  development  finance. 

This  Is  not  a  move  to  be  made  by  one  or 
a  few  countries  but  by  all  contributing  coun- 
tries and  should  def>end  upon  the  effective- 
ness of  the  particular  institution.  However, 
this  does  not  mean  that  we  should  expect  to 
shift  altogether  out  of  bilateral  aid  and  de- 
velopment finance  arrangements  in  favor  ot 
the  multilateral  approach.  The  bilateral 
channels  must  continue  to  play  an  Important 
role.  We  would  be  deluding  ourselves,  and 
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doing  a  disservice  to  those  who  have  respon- 
sibility for  carrying  out  the  foreign  policy  of 
goverrunents,  not  to  recognize  it. 

I  would,  at  this  point,  like  to  say  a  word 
about  Vietnam  President  Johnson  has  made 
clear  to  the  world  our  fervent  hope  that 
peace  there  will  be  restored.  At  this  moment 
we  cannot  predict  the  outcome  of  negotia- 
tions. But  It  is  not  too  early  to  begin  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  peace  and  to  plan 
Clearly,  the  problems  of  restoring  economic 
stability  and  promoting  growth  in  those  w;u- 
torn  areas  in  the  stresses  of  the  post-Vietnam 
period  will  require  a  multilateral  approach 
We  should  begin  to  examine  the  problems 
and  plan  such  an  approach. 

III.    SOME    PRESSING,    PENDING,    UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS    .\T    HOME 

During  the  month  of  June  the  Governmeiit 
of  the  United  States  will  be  called  upon  t  ) 
take  decisive  action  on  some  pending  legi.~- 
latlon  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  " 
to  the  objective  of  making  multilaternli.^m 
work  in  the  field  of  international  finance 

The  Senate  will  be  called  upon  to  vote  on 
the  legislation  authorizing  the  approval  of 
the  proposed  amendment  of  the  Articles  ■  f 
Agreement  of  the  International  Monetarv 
Fund  establishing  the  Special  Drawirn' 
Rights  facility  and  providing  for  U.S.  par- 
ticlpiition  in  the  operations  of  that  facility 
This  legislation  has  already  passed  the  House 
of  Reprcfentatlves  by  a  vote  of  226  to  16 

I  appreciate  the  interest,  participation  and 
support  of  the  American  Banking  Associa- 
tion in  the  long  and  laborious  processes  nf 
consideration,  negotiation  and  legislative  ac- 
tion which  have  brought  us  so  close  to  the 
end  of  the  long  road  we  have  traveled  toward 
this    objective. 

Likewise,  it  is  anticipated  that  In  the 
month  of  June  Congress  will  be  called  upon 
to  approve  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  second  replenishment  of  funds 
for  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion. This  second  replenishment  cannot  be- 
come effective  until  at  least  twelve  con- 
tributing members — whose  aggregate  con- 
tribution is  not  less  than  $950  million  (out 
of  the  $1.2  billion  scheduled  over  the  next 
three  years* — shall  have  notified  the  organi- 
zation that  they  will  make  their  contribu- 
tions. Because  of  the  size  of  the  U.S.  con- 
tribtitlon.  the  $950  million  "trigger"  amount 
cannot  be  reached  without  our  participa- 
tion. Our  own  action  undoubtedly  will 
stimulate  early  action  on  the  part  of  a 
number    of    other    governments. 

The  Executive  Directors  of  IDA  have  rec- 
ommended that  all  governments  act  in  time 
to  permit  the  Resolutions  to  come  into  ef- 
fect on  or  before  June  30.  1968.  By  acting 
promptly  to  meet  that  schedule,  we  can  re- 
assert the  constrtictive  leadership  that  has 
characterized  our  earlier  participation  with- 
in the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion. 

Strong  bipartisan  backing  characterized 
the  U.S.  initiative  to  create  the  Internation- 
al Development  Association  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Elsenhower.  Up  to 
now  it  has  continued  under  President  Ken- 
nedy and  President  Johnson.  I  hope  it  will 
result  in  a  timely  approval  by  the  Congress 
of  this  measure,  so  vital  to  iceeping  multi- 
lateralism at  work  in  the  field  of  develop- 
ment finance. 

Finally,  in  the  first  week  in  June,  the 
Congress  will  vote  up  or  down  legislation 
providing  for  a  tax  Increase  and  a  reduction 
in  goverrunent  expenses.  This  all  important 
measure  is  designed  to  restore  a  responsible 
national  fiscal  and  financial  policy  which  Is 
vital  to  the  United  SUtes  and  the  entire 
free  world. 

This  audience  knows  that  failure  to  take 
affirmative  action  on  this  fiscal  program 
would  risk  Incalculable  damage  to  our  own 
and  the  world's  economy  and  financial  sys- 
tem. It  would — 
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Expose  our  economy  to  continuing  and 
intolerable  infiatlonary  pres.sures; 

Lead  to  additional  fear  and  distress  In  our 
rtnancial  markets  and  a  further  upward 
spiral  in  interest  rates  already  near  the 
iii"hest  levels  in  modern  history; 

Hamper  our  efforts  to  bring  our  balance 
c.f  payments  into  equilibrium  through  the 
restoration  of  a  healthy  trade  surplus,  risk- 
iiig     a     full-scale     international     financial 

"seriouslv  undermine  the  basic  faith  held 
at"  home  and  abroad  In  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  conduct  Its  Financial  affairs 
responsibly-  a  faith  that  is  and  has  been 
lundamental  to  the  strength  of  the  dollar. 

since  last  August.  I  have  warned  ot  each 
,,f  these  risks  of  fiscal  failure  in  every  forum 
onen  to  me— from  Cabinet  Room  to  Congres- 
Monal  Committee-  from  lx)ndon  to  Rio  to 
Stockholm-  But  today,  unlike  last  August,  I 
',m  no  longer  speaking  of  risks  alone.  For.  to  a 
de^roe  each  of  the  damaeing  results  I  have 
cited  are  already  in  evidence  We  are  no 
longer  faced  witii  dangerous  future  contin- 
"-^.■pncles  but  with  a  current  movement  toward 
^tlamaglng  inflation,  financial  deterioration 
and  a  loss  of  confidence. 

This  is  why  I  consider  it  absolutely  essen- 
ti'U  that  proper  fiscal  action  be  taken  now. 
We  can  not  afford  further  delay.  And  the  na- 
tion can  not  afford  the  failure  in  representa- 
tive government  which  would  result  should 
the  Congress  refuse  to  perform  its  function 
m    meeting    the    necessities    of    the    peop  e 
rather  than  satisfying  wishful  thinking.  It  is 
vour  responsibility  and  mine  to  make  sure 
Ihev    tmderstand    the    nere.s.sitles.   Since   the 
surcharge  was  proposed  last  August  it  has  be- 
come  increaslnglv   clear    that   a    responsible 
fiscal  policy,  in  the  environment  then  evident 
and  now  t-xperienced.  calls  for  decisive  actioi^ 
•o  eliminate  the  twin  deficits  in  our  Federal 
budget  and  in  our  international  balance  of 
pivments   and   for   early   enactment  of   the 
President's  'ax  increase  proposal  as  essential 
to  the  achievement  of  this  objective 

The  past  ten  months  have  amply  demon- 
strated that  the  best  chance  of  obtaining 
these  results  in  this  Congress  is  to  conjoin 
the  tax  increase  vvith  a  substantive  spending 
reduction.  The  legislative  package  pending 
before  the  Congress  does  just  that. 

There  have  been  and  continue  to  be  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  over  whether  the  expendi- 
ture reductions  should  be  $4  billion  or  r6 
billion— whether  the  deficit  of  our  $20  billion 
should  be  reduced  to  $18  billion  or  $20  billion. 
I  hold  Etronglv  to  the  view  that  a  difference  of 
opinion  over  the  consequences  of  postponing, 
or  cancelling,  or  maintaining  expenditures  in 
fiscal  '69  in  the  amount  ot  ^2  billion  must 
not  be  allowed  to  ntand  between  the  nation 
and  the  eariv  re-establishmen:  of  a  respon- 
sible fiscal  policy  so  necessary  and  so  long 
over-due. 

Speaking  to  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerced  prior  to  the  decision  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  I  said : 

•Given  the  Government's  serious  financial 
situation,  now  recognized  on  all  sides.  I  am 
confident  that  the  men  of  wisdom,  experience 
and  patriotism  who  are  involved  will  not 
permit  disagreements  over  details  or  proce- 
dures or  marginal  differences  as  to  the  decree 
of  expenditure  reduction  required,  to  prevent 
decisive  action  to  reduce  our  twin  deficits  to 
manageable   proportions. 

■',  .  .  In  this  process,  the  individual  Con- 
firessman  or  Senator  will  not  get  just  what 
he  would  prefer  for  his  constituents  or  for 
the  nation.  Nor  will  the  President,  given  the 
special  constitutional  power  of  the  Congress 
over  the  purse.  Neither  will  you  or  I.  But. 
acting  together,  we  can  do  what  needs  to 
be  done— take  care  of  our  essential  needs  at 
home  and  abroad  in  a  manner  that  will 
keep  our  economy  stable  and  the  dollar 
strong." 

But.  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  story. 


It  is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  .speak  plainly  on  these  matters 
and  I  have  done  so  in  the  past  as  I  do  now. 
But  It  is  also  his  duty  to  keep  trying,  to 
retain  hope,  and  to  have  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  capacity  of  representative  govern- 
ment to  do  what  is  plainly  right,  even  In  an 
election  year  ^   ^  »., 

My  role  in  the  torturous  Jotirney  that  the 
tax  bill  has  been  forced  to  follow  has  been 
described   by    one   of    my   colleagues   as   lol- 

lows  * 

■  At  times  he  has  been  a  tax  Candlde,  seeing 

progress  in  this  procedural  move  or  that 
statement  bv  a  legislator  when  all  else  saw 
only  set-back.  At  times  he  has  sorrowfully 
been  a  tax  Cassandra,  as  crises  recurred  in  the 
international  markets  and  gold  filled  the 
heacUii-cs.  And  ut  many  another  time  he  has 
been  the  ambulance  surgeon  on  the  emer- 
gency call  or  even  a  Dr  Christian  Barnard— 
always  able  to  detect  a  pulse  or  heartbeat 
wheii  all  others  had  put  away  their 
stethoscopes." 

May  I  take  one  final  role— that  of  a  fiscal 
Paul  Revere,  riding  past  our  noble  banking 
institutions,  shouting  a  new  call  to  arms: 
The  date  is  early  June" 
You  are  the  Minute  Men  who  should  have 
the  ear  of  your  representatives  on  financial 
matters  In  this  hour  of  national  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility.   I    ask    for   your    help. 


UNITED  BROTHERHOOD  OF  CAR- 
PENTERS AND  JOINERS  OF  AMER- 
ICA AFI^CIO,  TRAINING  YOUNG 
MEN  IN  JOB  CORPS  CENTERS- 
SENATOR  RANDOLPH  COMMENDS 
THIS  VITAL  SERVICE 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 


OF     WEST    VIRGINI.'V 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  29.  1968 
Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  20.  it  was  my  privilege  to  participate 
in  "a  .sienificant  program  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America, 
AFL-CIO,  whose  iieadquarters  building 
at  101  Constitution  Avenue.  NW..  is  one 
of  the  most  liandsome  in  our  Nation's 
Capital.  . 

The  gathering  marked  the  formal  sign- 
ing by  the  brotherhood  of  the  official 
papers  to  become  prime  contractor  in  the 
training  of  young  men  at  14  Job  Corps 
ccnter.s  rhrouchout  the  Nation. 

More  than  800  unemployed  and  dis- 
advantasaed  younu  Americans— many  of 
ihem  ahetto  lesldents  and  school  drop- 
outs—will receive  a  new  lease  on  a  better 
life  because  of  this  bold  new  pro^-ram  of 
direct  poverty  war  action. 

Four  of  the  Job  Corp  centers  are  called 
urban  centers  for  men,  operated  by  the 
US.  Office  of  Economic  Opportuiiity. 
They  are  Camp  Atterbury.  Ind.:  Camp 
Breckenrid^e.  Ky.;  Camp  Kilmer,  N.J., 
and  the  Clearfield  Job  Corp  Center  near 
Clearfield.  Utah. 

The  other  10  are  conservation  centers, 
operated  bv  the  Forest  Service  of  the 
US  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture.  These 
arc  the  5-Mile  Center.  Calif.;  Golconda. 
Ill  ;  Popular  Bluff.  Mo.;  Mountamair. 
N  Mex.;  Camp  Schenck,  N.C.;  Camp 
Timber  Lake.  Oreg.;  New  Waverly.  Tex.; 
Flatwoods,  Va.;  Cispus.  Wash.,  and  An- 
thony, in  our  State  of  West  Virginia, 
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Each  center  will  be  able  to  accept  for 
training  60  students  at  one  lime  and 
each  of  these  i^roups  will  have  five  in- 
structors and  a  center  cooidinator. 

The  training  program  will  operate  for 
1  year,  from  June  to  June,  with  26  weeks 
spent  in  general  cla.ss  instniction  and  26 
weeks  in  practical  application  of  knowl- 
edge gained. 

Work  training  at  the  centers  will  con- 
sist mostly  of  constructing  recreation  fa- 
cilities in  national  forests  and  parks 
and  there  erections  will  be  permanent 
structures  of  value  to  the  national  rec- 
reation program. 

The  Federal  Government  will  supply 
trainee  and  instructor  tool  kits.  Text- 
books reference  books,  and  visual  aids 
will  be  furnished  by  the  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters,  as  well  as  the  instructors. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
will  recruit  the  trainees  for  all  camps. 
Candidates  are  screened  for  qualifica- 
tions and  aptitude  by  a  panel  at  each 
center.  The  Corpsman  must  have  a  sin- 
cere interest  in  becoming  a  carpenter, 
demonstrating  an  ability  to  ix-rform  me- 
chanical operations  requiring  phy.sical 
coordination  and  applicants  must  be  at 
least  17  years  of  age. 

There  are  additional  selection  criteria 
but  these  are  no  more  difficult  for  the 
candidates  to  meet  than  those  already 
established  for  participants  in  the  pre- 
apprenticeship  program  which  the 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  conducts  un- 
der ManiX)wer  Development  Training  Act 
authorization. 

This  Job  Corps  program  is  aimed  at 
a.ssi.stinR  those  voung  people  who  have 
been  unable  to  establish  themselves  be- 
cau.se  of  iX)or  economic  or  cultural  back- 
grounds and  it  will  have  many  Nei:ro 
trainees. 

Those  Corpsmen  who  show  aptitude 
will  be  guided  into  the  caiT>enters'  own 
apprenticeship  training  program  and 
they  will  be  placed,  whenever  iwssible. 
in  programs  in  or  near  their  home  towns. 
General  President  M.  A.  Hutcheson  of 
the  Carpenters  .said  at  the  ceremony: 

The  challenges  facine  our  country  are 
numerous.  Not  the  least  of  them  is  develop, 
ing  enough  skilled  manpower  to  meet  the 
ever-growing  needs  of  the  construction  in- 
dustry „„, 
Our  cities  need  to  be  rebuilt  our  transpor- 
tation system  must  be  overhauled,  our  health 
facilities  must  be  doubled,  our  school  sys- 
tem requires  \ast  expansion.  All  these  things 
mean  construction  and  construction  means 
skilled  manpower  capable  of  erecting  the 
sophisticated  and  complex  facilities  our  age 
calls  for. 


President  Hutcheson  continued: 
The  programs  we  are  initiating  today  can 
and  will  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  crowing  needs  of  our  economy.  They 
will  afford  youngsters  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
nare  themselves  for  entrance  into  an  old  and 
honorable  trade.  For  those  with  the  will  and 
desire  avenues  will  be  opened  lor  participat- 
ing in  the  exciting  growth  and  development 
which  face  the  nation  in  the  years  ahead 

I  was  also  interested  in  the  remarks 
of  Finlav  C.  Allan,  the  first  general  vice 
president  of  the  Carpenters,  who  directs 
training  activities.  The  importance  of  the 
project  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Allan  directly  will  supervise  it.  although 
day-to-dav  planning  will  be  handled  by 
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such  associates  as  the  brotherhood's 
technical  director,  Leo  Gable.  Allan 
commented: 

I  thlnlc  we  can  make  tradesmen  and  use- 
ful citizens  out  of  the  boys  we  have  In  camps. 

A  number  of  other  leaders  present  at 
the  ceremony  included  Secretary-  of  Agri- 
culture Orville  L.  Freeman:  Ed  Cliff. 
Chief  Forester,  U.S.  Forest  Service:  Rep- 
resentative Harold  T.  Johnson,  of  Cali- 
fornia: and  William  P.  Kelly,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

This  program  of  the  Carpenters  is  vi- 
tally important  and  they  are  providing 
a  commendable  service  for  our  citizens. 


I 


NEGROES  IN  SPORTS 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  29,  1968 


Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  Negro  has  come  a  long  way  in  the 
field  of  sports.  There  have  been  out- 
standinp;  Negroes  on  the  sports  scene, 
both  professional  and  amateur,  who 
have,  through  their  excellence,  won  the 
admiration,  respect,  and  even  envy  of 
their  white  counterparts  and  sports  fans. 
But.  with  success  should  come  respon- 
sibility—which a  small  proportion  of 
Negro  athletes  are  not  now  showing 
through  excessive  demands,  primarily  in 
the  ranks  of  the  amateurs. 

Joe  Richmond,  sports  editor  of  the 
Idaho  State  Journal,  published  in  Poca- 
tello.  Idaho,  sums  up  the  situation  very 
succinctly  i.a  his  column  of  May  26.  1968. 
v.-hich  follows : 

BLE.^CHES  Notes  I 

(By  Joe  Richmond) 
To  this  spcrtswTlter,  who  has  been  follow- 
ing professional  and  .amateur  athletics  ever 
since  the  days  when  Jackie  Robinson  was 
establishing  a  toehold  for  other  Negroes  in 
major  league  baseball,  it  seems  somewhat 
Ironic  now  that  there  should  be  such  turmoil 
among  colored  athletes  at  colleges  around  the 
United  States. 

Racial  discrimination  is  certainly  nothing 
new.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  hard  for 
many  fans  across  the  nation  to  sympathize 
with'these  same  Negro  athletes  who  have  been 
charging  discrimination  at  various  schools 
and  citing  every  kind  of  example  from  lack  of 
Negro  cheerleaders  to  the  fact  that  the  team 
trainer  showed  prejudice. 

Threatening  to  boycott  Olympic  Games 
competition  or  Intercollegiate  contests  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  most  effective  means  for 
our  Negro  athletes  to  gain  arbitration,  either. 
These  same  advocates  oi  "Black  Power" 
among  athletes  on  the  college  campuses 
should  reflect  for  a  bit  and  take  a  look  at 
the  plight  of  the  Negroes  in  the  U.S.  up  until 
a  dozen  years  ago  or  so. 

Until  the  1950's  schools  in  the  South  were 
not  yet  integrated.  Negroes  in  many  cities 
rode  in  the  rear  of  buses  and  housing  and 
restaurant  accommodations  were  segregated. 
In  athletics,  progress  towards  equality  for 
the  Negroes  has  come  by  leaps  and  bounds 
as  compared  to  two  centuries  or  more  of 
struggling  for  freedom  from  oppression  across 
the  land. 

How  badly  are  these  Negro  athletes  being 
treated?  Are  their  threats  of  boycotts  and 
revolts  within  various  athletic  departments 
justified? 
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To  be  sure,  some  groups  undoubtedly  can 
rightly  sav  thev  have  grievances  that  should 
be  corrected.  But  in  shouting  demands  that 
schools  must  hire  Negro  coaches,  they  must 
appoint  Negro  cheerleaders,  they  must  teach 
Negro  history  courses,  and  the  coach  must 
coach  the  sport  the  way  the  Negroes  direct, 
hardly  seem  to  be  intelligent  means  of  pro- 
moting understanding. 

How  about  our  Japanese.  Chinese  and  In- 
dians, who  also  do  quit?  well  in  athletics 
in  proportion  to  their  population  m  this 
country? 

If  one  school  Is  going  to  have  to  hire  a 
Negro  coach  and  appoint  a  Negro  counselor 
for  athletes,  shouldn't  it  also  have  to  spare 
no  efforts  In  digging  up  a  Chinese  pom  pom 
girl  and  a  Navajo  fellow  to  manage  Us  train- 
ing room? 

We  once  knew  a  college  basketball  coach 
who  had  gone  out  and  offered  half  his  12- 
scholarships  to  Negro  prospects.  Then  one 
time  during  an  informal  banquet  speech  he 
Jokinglv  stated  that  now  that  he  had  such 
a  great  collection  of  talent,  he  would  next 
have  to  hire  his  own  team  psychologist 

Veteran  Utah  scribe  John  Mooney.  who 
has  been  covering  the  sports  scene  for  30 
years,  recentlv  penned  words  to  the  effect 
that  these  Negro  athletes  who  keep  threat- 
ening boycott  and  crying  about  discrimina- 
tion are '  In  reality  "biting  the  hand  that 
feeds  them." 

We  have  to  concur,  especially  since  in  our 
own  experience  in  covering  athletics  we  have 
seen  the  Wilt  Chamberlains.  Elgin  Baylors. 
Gus  Johnsons  and  Ray  McDonalds  come  on 
to  take  over  the  limelight  and  in  most  cases 
prove  to  be  a  well-pampered  group 

Some  still  remember  Baylor  when  he  was 
an  All-.'\merlcan  at  Seattle  University  and 
Joke  about  his  taking  a  "cut  in  pay"  when 
he  signed  with  the  Los  Angeles  Lakers.  May- 
be that  wasn't  all  of  a  Joke,  either,  for  we 
can  still  remember  the  night  Seattle  was 
playing  an  NCAA  tournament  game  at  San 
Francisco  and  there  was  Baylor  sporting 
around  town  in  a  Cadillac. 

Of  course  there  have  been  a  lot  of  pam- 
pered athletes  among  the  whites,  too. 

Certainly,  though,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  so 
many  Negro  collegians  should  be  screaming 
racial  prejudice.  All  one  has  to  do  Is  check 
the  lineups  when  attending  .my  major  col- 
lege basketball  game,  or  to  attend  one  of  the 
bigger  track  meets  aroimd  the  country,  or 
to  watch  a  pro  football  game. 

Equality  for  the  Negroes  in  sports  may  not 
be  completely  fulfilled  around  the  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  guy  would  be  will- 
ing to  trade  bank  accounts  with  Baylor, 
Chamberlain,  Bill  Russell  or  Willie  Mays  in 
a  minute. 


May  39,  1968 


Yesterday,  the  Senate  passed  his  bill, 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968.  This  landmark  piece  of  leg- 
islation is  designed  to  assist  in  providinu 
housing  for  lov.-  and  inoderate-mconit' 
families,  that  portion  of  our  population 
with  the  greatest  need  for  help  in  obtain- 
ing decent  housing.  Now,  the  countiy 
awaits  action  by  the  House. 

I  am  proud  to  state  that  I  support  thi.s 
bill.  President  Johnson  has  demonstratrd 
once  again  that  he  understands  the 
needs  of  America  and  that  he  is  trulv 
the  President  of  all  the  people.  I  intend 
to  follow  his  lead  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill. 


LINCOLN  ABHORRED  INDOLENCE 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 


PRESIDENT    JOHNSON    AND    HOUS- 
ING FOR  AMERICA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  29.  1968 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
basic  needs  of  all  humans  is  for  shelter; 
and  housing  for  all  Americans  has  been 
one  of  the  continuing  goals  of  President 
Johnson  from  the  earliest  days  of  his  ad- 
ministration. He  sought  to  reach  this 
goal  by  recommending  a  vast  new  pro- 
gi-am  for  housing  Americans.  When  he 
i-equested  the  legislation,  the  President 
described  the  situation  in  these  words : 

Today  America's  cities  are  In  crisis.  This 
clear  and  urgent  warning  rises  from  the 
decay  of  decades— and  is  amplified  hy  the 
harsh  realities  of  the  present. 


OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29,  1968 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  .Abraham 
Lincoln  was  once  quoted  as  saying: 

■i'ou  cannot  permanently  help  a  mcin  ''.■: 
doing  for  him  that  which  he  can  and  sh<iH!,i 
do  for  himself 

■We  are  also  reminded  that,  when  Tl:e 
good  Lord  turned  Adam  out  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  He  admonished: 

By  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  -■.  ' 
bread. 

At  a  time  when  able-bodied  drones  and 
freeriders.  stripped  of  pride  and  self-re- 
spect, are  demanding  more  Government 
handouts,  we  need  to  reattach  ourselves 
to  fundamentals  which  are  featured  in 
the  holy  writ  and  so  prominenlly  dis- 
played in  the  philosophy  of  Abe  Lincoln. 
A  recent  broadcast  entitled  'Abe  Was 
Right."  which  appeared  on  the  Eail 
Nightingale  program,  treated  this  sub- 
ject very  effectively.  EveiT  American 
should  read  it.  particularly  the  innocent 
and  gullible  who  are  victims  of  the  anti- 
work  agitators. 

The  contents  of  the  broadcast  follov. : 

Abe  Was  Right 
One  of  the  reasons  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
a  great  president  was  that  he  had  a  great 
mind,  he  was  a  deep  thinker.  Another  reascn 
was  his  marvelous  ability  to  say  a  great  denl 
with  very  few  words — a  talent  seldom  found 
in  politicians.  Listen  to  this  one: 

"Labor  was  prior  to  capital,  but  propertv 
is  the  fruit  of  labor.  Property  is  desirable. 
and  is  a  positive  good  to  the  world.  That 
some  should  be  rich  shows  that  others  may 
become  rich,  and  hence  is  just  encourage- 
ment to  industry  and  enterprise. 

"Let  not  him  who  is  houseless  pull  down 
the  house  of  another,  but  let  him  work  dlU- 
sently.  and  build  one  for  himself,  thus  by 
example  insuring  that  his  own  shall  be  safe 
from  rtolence  when  built." 

Makes  a  lot  of  sense,  doesn't  it? 
A  young  reporter  in  Detroit,  who  was  still 
voung  enough  to  be  going  through  a  puerile 
socialist  phase,  once  asked  me:  "But  what 
about  the  poor,  shouldn't  we  do  something 
to  help  them?"  And  I  said.  "Yes.  we  should. 
Ana  the  best  thing  in  the  world  you  can  do 
for  the  underprivileged  is  to  offer  them  free- 
dom and  opportunity;  freedom  to  choose  .-.n 
education  If  they  want  It.  or  not,  as  'hpv 
choose;  freedom  as  to  the  field  in  which 
they  want  to  work;  freedom  as  to  the  heights 
thev  choose  to  climb;  the  state  in  which  they 
choose   to   live;    the   people    they   choose   to 
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represent  them  in  government;  the  income 
^hev're  wiUing  w  ^^ettle  for.  But  the  worst 
offense  a  country  can  commit  against  its 
ooor  and  underprivileged  is  to  put  them 
on  the  dole;  to  pay  them  for  not  working, 
for  not  producing,  until  they,  in  their  igno- 
rance fall  victims  of  the  Inllacy  that  it  is 
all  rleht  to  receive  money  for  doing  nothing, 
knd  lo  finally  decide  in  greater  and  greater 
numbers  to  live  in  the  dull,  drab  world  of 
nerpetual  relief.  By  doing  this,  we  rob  them 
of  aieir  manhood  and  reduce  them  to  the 
state  of  domestic  cattle," 

There  Is  nothing  more  degrading  to  a 
human  being  than  to  be  idle,  and  to  be  paid 
for  his  Idleness  lor  an  unnecessary  length  of 
time,  until  the  Idleness  Itself  becomes  a  way 

of  life.  ^      ,    ,.  „ 

The'e  will  alwavs  be  a  segment  of  the 
nouulation  that  is,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
unlit  to  work.  It  is  the  duty  of  society  to 
care  for  these  unfortunates.  There  will  always 
t*  a  segment  of  the  population  temporarily 
out  of  work;  these  people  should  be  allowed 
rninlmum.  and  temporary  rehef.  And  If  they 
continue  to  be  unable  to  And  work,  an  afflu- 
ent society  such  as  ours  should  provide  food 
and  clothing  and  lodging  for  them.  But  it 
should  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage 
them  to  think,  to  better  their  education 
and  to  conscientiously  seek  honest  work  and 
honest  wages. 

But  I  believe  that  at  the  root  of  it  all  is 
•he  necessltv  to  teach  our  children,  at  a  very 
voung  age,  that  in  this  country  the  opportu- 
nity to  achieve  is  available  to  everyone:  that 
rach  of  us.  for  all  the  years  of  his  lUe.  will 
be  paid  for  exactly  what  he  earns,  and  never 
i  penny  less.  And  that  if  he  doesn't  like  his 
work,  he  is  free  to  quit  and  find  more  .agree- 
able work   elsewhere.   As  long  as   a   man   is 
free  to  take  his  work  or  leave  it  as  he  chooses, 
he  cannot  be  exploited.  A  man  can  only  be 
exploited   if  he   is  chained   against   his   will 
and  forced  to  work,  or  forced  to  remain  Idle, 
or  forced  to  remain  if  he  chooses  to  leave. 
Opportunity   and   freedom   are   the   greatest 
glfU  a  country  can  confer  upon  its  people— 
they  are  priceless! 

"Let  not  him  who  is  houseless  pull  down 
the  hou.5e  of  another,  taut  let  him  work  dlli- 
■--ently,  and  build  one  for  himself,  thus  by 
example  insuring  that  his  own  shall  be  saJfe 
from  violence  when  built."  As  usual,  Abe 
Lincoln  was  right. 


DEMOCRACY  ON  THE  FARM 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1968 
Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  rui-al  poverty  in  this  country  is 
one  that  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
problems  of  our  cities. 

For  even  those  who  wish  to  live  in  our 
i-iu-al  areas  are  being  forced  out.  Agri- 
cultural workers  in  10  States  averaged 
under  $1.10  an  hour,  in  1967. 

Add  to  these  wages  the  plague  of  sea- 
sonal work:  the  average  migrant  works 
onlv  82  days  a  year. 

The  total  family  income  for  these 
workers  remains  far  below  any  rational 
definition  of  poverty.  It  is  a  cruel  anom- 
aly of  our  society  that  too  many  of  those 
who  hai-vest  our  food  suffer  from  starva- 
tion and  malnutrition. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  vour  attention  an  article  that 
makes  plain  the  source  of  this  problem 
and  at  least  a  partial  solution: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DEMOCRACY     ON     THE     F.^RM  ;      A     CAMPAIGN     TO 

Extend  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 

TO     ACRICLLTURAL    EMPLOYEES 

PRIORITIES    OF    A    NATION 

Manv  of  the  problems  In  America  in  1968 
have  to  do  with  human  relations:  acceptance 
of  people,  negotiations,  Improved  communi- 
cation dignltv  and  lalr  play.  For  example, 
the  key  issue  "in  the  Memphis  garbage  strike 
wasn't' a  big  economic  package,  but  whether 
the  employer  would  accept  duly-elected  rep- 
resentatives of  their  workers,  negotiate  -a 
contract  with  them,  and  deal  fairly  with  the 
workers-  grievances  according  to  agreed-upon 
orderly  procedures,  .,  ,     ■- 

In  both  urban  and  rural  America  this  1--. 
a  time  of  testing  of  the  willingness  of  our 
people  to  work  out  problems  by  peaceful 
negotiations,  democratic  election  procedures 
and  firm  agreements  instead  of  relying  on 
the  law  of  the  jungle,  ,,„.„= 

While  some  of  America's  urgent  problems 
can  only  be  relieved  with  lots  of  money  and 
large  programs,  farm  workers  have  some  des- 
perate problems  for  which  they  themselves 
can  work  out  peaceful  answers  with  their 
employers  if  only  they  are  granted  equal 
rights  under  the  law. 

DISCRIMINATION    IN    LABOR    LEGISLATION 

Americas  seasonal  farm  icorkers  arrcT^ 
trcmeUi  poor.  Their  labor  is  exploited.  This 
well-known  but  seldom  dealt-wlth  injustice 
compares  in  the  suffering  it  causes  with 
racial  injustice.  Our  nation's  legitimate  con- 
cern with  the  problems  of  farmers  has  led 
to  a  general  solicitude— stlmulatea  by  'he 
selfishness  of  many  big  farm  operators— 
which  has  caused  government  to  exempt 
farmers   from   obligations   carried   by   otner 

employers,  ^.,„„ 

■The  public  has  been  .aroused  most  often 
over  issues  dealing  with  such  symptoms  as 
nithv    labor    camps,    unsafe   transportation, 
poor"  health,  inadequate  education,  children 
working   or   unattended   in   the   fields.    The 
kev  issue  i-.owever,  on  which  all  others  hinge, 
is  "that  if  a  man  Is  hired  to  work  hard  at 
a  vital  Job  he  should  have  decent  wages  and 
work  rules  guaranteed  by  a  legal  contract. 
■Almost   all   of   the   roughly   three   million 
farm  workers   (15  million  at  a  given  time) 
lack    the   protection   of   either   contracts   or 
•dequate  social  lecislatlon    They  are  encoun- 
tering all  the  techniques  of  abuse  from  which 
most\vorkers  have  been  protected  by  federal 
law  for  three  decades. 

COVER        AGRIBUSINESS,        NOT        FAMILY        FARMS 

America  has  over  three  million  f  "'■ms-^'y^he 
proposed  bills  would  cover  only  about  50,000 
of  these  farms.  One  percent  o]  our  nations 
farms  employ  nearly  half  the  nations  farm 

"ij'nieES  the  present  trend  of  huge 
diversified  corporations  in  agriculture  is  re- 
versed, more  and  more  of  the  work  will  be 
concentrated  on  these  few  farms.  The 
■  Erlevances  of  the  workers  are  not  against 
the  small  farmer.  His  f^rm  will  not  be 
unionized.  j^  ,„„, 

The  concentration  of^great  power  in  a  few 
hands  through  large-scale  agribusiness  has 
hurt  both  small  farmers  and  hired  workers. 
When  the  big  commercial  farms  exploit  their 
workers,  the  labor  of  the  family  working  its 
own  farm  is  exploited  by  market  conditions 
so  that  they  receive  the  same  low  return 
for  their  labor. 

Todav  few  farm  workers  are  the  tradi- 
tional '"hired  hands"  enjoying  a  personal  re- 
lationship with  their  employer.  Tlie  "farm- 
ers" who  employ  most  workers  are  corporate 
executlves-hiehlv  capitalized,  affluent  and 
no-verful  businessmen  or  their  contractors 
wh-)  unilaterally  make  the  decisions  about 
wages  and  working  conditions. 

Workers  have  grievances  with  these  busi- 
nessmen. Thev  charge  neglect  and  the  quest 
for  higher  profits  rather  than  economic 
necessity  have  subjected  them  to  lack  of 
safety    equipment    on    machinery,    lack    oi 
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portable  toilets,  drinking  cups,  cool  drinking 
water  or  a  way  to  wash  their  hands  while 
thev  handle  vour  food.  These  workers  pro- 
test a  complete  lack  of  Job  security  even 
when  there  Is  work,  inefficient  work  rules,  in- 
tentional over-recruitment,  lost  unpaid  wait- 
ing time,  and  camp  operators  and  contractors 
who  cheat  them  in  room,  board,  transporta- 
tion, and  tallvlng  their  earnings. 

These  grievances  have  grown  worse  over 
the  years  becatise  of  the  poweriessness  of 
the  workers  to  even  talk  with  their  corporate 
employers.  Bad  communication  leads  the 
workers  to  expect  the  s;ime  exploitation 
from  fair  farm  operators  that  they  have  ex- 
perienced from  the  unscrupulous  ones. 
Workers  who  object  to  any  procedures  know 
ihey  can  be  fired  on  the  .^pot  and  replaced 
by  someone  new. 

"Both  on  and  off  the  Job.  agribuslnes,s  ex- 
ercises very  substantial  control  over  the  lives 
of  the  wofker.  This  Infiuencc  by  a  few  rich 
men  and  corporations  In  rural  America  is 
sometimes  well-meaning,  but  It  ^tlfies  democ- 
rncv  promotes  class  strife,  and  leads  some 
of  the  men  who  have  the  unrestrained  pow-er 
to  use  It  irresponsibly.  Perhaps  this  Is  why 
the  vast  majority  of  farm  workers  lack 
workmen's  compensation.  Jobless  benent*. 
effective  child  labor  laws,  .md  decent  hous- 
ing and  whv-for  so  many-^baslc  welfare 
and  medical  services  are  still  out  of  reach. 

Tlie  President's  Commission  on  Rural  Pov- 
erty after  describing  these  rural  problems, 
notes  that  the  solution  ..dopted  hy  mr.ny 
rural  poor  people  has  been  to  migrate  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  the  big  cities 
where  despite  the  misery,  they  feel  there 
is  a  chance  for  a  better  life.  Fortunately, 
there  are  large  numbers  of  rural  workers 
who  do  not  want  to  migrate  to  urban  slums_ 
They  need  help  staying  "down  on  the  farm. 

IN  UNION  IS  STRENGTH 

Farm  workers  want  to  orgraniic  into  efjec 
five  civic  and  labor  organizations  that  ran 
deal  wUh  these  injustices  peacefully.  They 
have  begtm  labor  unions  repeatedly  for  a 
century,  being  forced  to  strike  over  500  times 
in  the"  last  three  decades,  but  have  always 
been  beaten  down,  ever  since  hired  gunmen 
put  down  the  first  'farm"  strike  of  cow- 
boys on  the  Chlsholm  Trail. 

Workers  in  agriculture  are  trying  again  in 
California.   Ohio.   Texas,    Florida.   Wisconsin, 
New  York,  and  elsewhere  today.  If  they  ha\e 
organization  thev  can.  through  their  num- 
bers,  bring   democracy    to   the   rural   power 
imbalance.  If  they  can  win  some  Job  security 
and  a  fair  return  for  their  labor,  thev  can 
help  buy  decent  education,  housing,  trans- 
portation,   and   f<x>d    rather    than    wait    for 
charltv    or    governmental    subsidies    to    give 
them  "these  essentials  through  special   pro- 
grams. ^. 
These  self-help  labor  organizations  cannot 
tae  built  bv  the  workers  without  protection 
Opposition  power  is  too  often  used  unjustly 
ai^d  effectively  against  them    yi^^'',  "J^H^^^^ 
and  leaders  are  attacked  and  ridiculed^  Their 
supporters   are   fired,   blackballed,   jailed   on 
phony  charges,  or  worse. 

This  used  to  happen  to  almost  all  unions. 
but  thirty  years  ago  Congress  created  the 
Wagner  Act.  which  has  since  been  amended 
bv  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 


WAGNER    ACT 

The  1935  Wagner  Act.  as  introduced,  gave 
employees  in  all  industries,  including  agri- 
culture, protection  to  engage  in  the  pract  ces 
and  procedures  of  collective  bargaining 
There  was.  however,  opposition  from  the 
•farm  bloc"  with  the  consequence  that  the 
farmworkers  were  specifically  excluded  from 
the  benefits  of  the  act  in  the  overall  interest 
of  passing  the  bill.  Representative  Connery 
who  managed  the  bill  in  the  House,  referred 
to  all  this  and  concluded: 

•//  we  LPn  get  this  bill  through  and  get  it 
working  properly,  there  will  be  opportunity 
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later,  I  hope  soon,  to  take  care  of  agricultural 
workers" 

Congress  did  get  the  bill  through  It  has 
been  working  properly  for  over  33  years  It  is 
now  time  to  take  care  of  the  agricultural 
workers 

The  bills  are  pending.  They  offer  no  sub- 
sidies to  farmworkers  They  carry  no  appro- 
priations They  are  not  special  legislation: 
on  the  contrary,  they  do  away  with  special 
legislation  They  otTer  one  simple  proposi- 
tion that  farmworkers  have  the  same  right 
as  workers  in  all  other  industries  to  organize 
unions  and  bargain  collectively  They  do  not 
guarantee  success  in  these  efforts;  they 
merely  afford  the  farmworker  the  opportu- 
nity to  help  himself  within  the  framework 
of  our  Federal  labor  laws 

ADVOCATES    OF    THESE    BILLS 

Secretary   of   Labor   W    Wlllard   Wlrtz. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvlUe  L.  Free- 
man 

AFTr-CIO  and  its  many  afBUates 

Social  Action  Department.  U.S.  Catholic 
Conference 

National  Council  of  Churches 

Official  boards  of  Luthernn.  Methodist. 
Presbyterian.  American  Baptist.  Episcopal. 
Unlte<l  Church.  Unitarian.  Disciples  and 
other  denomtTtations. 

Union  of  American  liebrew  Congregations. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Men.  Church 
Women  United,  and  a  number  of  other  lay- 
men's, student's  and  women's  groups  of  the 
three  faiths. 

Bishop's  Committee  for  the  Spanish  Speak- 
ing 

GI  Forum  LULAC.  Mexican-American  Po- 
litical Association,  and  other  Mexican-Amer- 
ican.  Filipino  and   Puerto   Rican  groups 

Independent  unions  i  Teamsters.  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen  i 

President's  Commission  on  Rural  Poverty. 

President's  Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber. 

Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Mexican- 
American  AtTairs. 

Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights, 
NAACP  and  other  similar  groups. 

National  Sharecroppers  Fund.  I 

National  Consumers  League. 

Over  30  State  Councils  of  Churches  and 
State  Catholic  Conferences. 

National  Farmers  Organization  1 

National  Farmers  Union,  " 

Opponents  of  the  legislation  have  a  lot  of 
muscle  on  Capitol  HIU.  They  include  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  most 
of  the  special  interest  grower  associations. 
So.  extensive  grassroots  letter  writing  is  Im- 
portant! 


HIRING   THE   JOBLESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  29.  1968 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 

just  4  months  ago.  President  John.son 
called  for  a  new  partnership  between 
Government  and  private  industry  to  hire 
and  train  the  hard-core  unemployed  in 
our  big  cities. 

The  aim  of  this  program — being  spear- 
headed by  a  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen headed  by  Henr\-  Ford  II — is  to 
hire  and  train  500.000  of  the  jobless  bv 
mid-1971. 

This  effort  is  especially  sound  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  six  out  of  every  seven 
working  Americans  are  employed  in  the 
private  sector  The  jobs — and  not  make- 
work  jobs — are  clearly  there. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  involving  private  industry  in  turn- 
ing the  hard-core  unemployrd  into  pro- 
ductive citizens,  with  Government  a.ssist- 
ance,  this  program  offers  one  of  the 
surest  weapons  against  poverty. 

An  article  in  the  May  16,  1968.  'Wall 
Street  Journal  illustrates  that  this  stra- 
tegic effort  is  well  underway  across  the 
Nation.  I  place  the  article  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  as  follows: 

Hiring  the  Jobless  Business  .Alliance  Wins 
Many  Pledges  of  Work  for  Idle  Slum- 
Dwellers — Firms  Balk  at  Call  for  Sum- 
mer Jobs  btit  Offer  To  Employ  Young 
Negroes  All  Year — Not  Everyone  Is  Em- 
ployable 

(By  Monroe  W  Karmin) 
W.\SHiNCTON. — President  Johnson's  cam- 
paign to  open  up  industrial  Jobs  for  the  idle 
slum-dweller  may  convert  a  looming  sum- 
mertime disappointment  into  a  wintertime 
success. 

The  joint  Government-Industry  crusade, 
launched  in  January  by  Mr  Johnson  and 
Henry  Ford.  Is  so  far  falling  short  of  its  goal 
of  finding  temjwrary  jobs  for  needy,  un- 
trained youngsters  this  summer.  Industry 
Is  proving  reluctant  to  hire  and  train  youths 
for  such  short-term  work. 

But  the  campaign  now  .seeks  to  install  a 
greater-than-planned  number  of  these  ghetto 
youngsters  in  permanent  Jobs  by  next  winter. 
Employers  appear  willing  to  cooperate  in 
achieving  this  goal.  Thus,  a  possible  embar- 
rassment may  turn  into  an  impressive  ac- 
complishment for  the  President  and  business. 
Known  as  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen I  NAB),  the  Johnson-Ford  effort 
originally  set  these  three  goals:  Temporary 
Jobs  for  200.000  needy  youngsOers  this  sum- 
mer, permanent  Jobs  for  100.000  hard-core 
unemployed  of  all  ages  by  next  summer  aJid 
permanent  Jobs  for  500.000  hard-core  urban 
idle  by  the  summer  of  1971. 

Now.  after  four  months  of  probing  busi- 
ness sentiment.  Leo  C.  Beebe.  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  executive  who  serves  as  the  NAB's  oper- 
ating head,  hopes  to  collect  200.000  or  more 
permanent  Job  pledges  from  industry  before 
1968  ends;  that  would  be  double  the  original 
mid- 1969  goal  for  such  jobs.  Mr.  Beebe  ex- 
pects to  flu  many  of  these  openings  with 
youngsters  under  age  22. 

surprisingly  low  turnover 

The  NAB's  experience  to  date  reflects  an 
encouraging  enthusiasm  in  industry  for  con- 
verting the  out-of-work  slum-dweller  into 
a  permanent  employe,  coupled  with  a  clear 
disinclination  to  spend  time  and  money  to 
txaln  unskilled  youngsters  for  summer-only 
Jobs.  Pledges  of  permanent  jobs  are  running 
well  above  expectations  (83.000  of  the  origi- 
nal 100.000  goal  set  for  next  year  I .  and  offers 
of  summer-onlv  jobs  are  lagging  badly  (onlv 
58.000  of  the  200.000  goal  i . 

As  might  be  expected,  Henry  Ford's  com- 
pany Is  in  the  vanguard.  Ford  Motor  is 
pledging  5.000  permanent  jobs  for  Detroit 
Negroes — an  extension  of  the  company's  hire- 
the-dlsadvantaged  project  begun  last  fall. 
"Our  experience  with  the  disadvantaged  has 
been  verv  good."  says  a  Ford  spokesman. 

Ling-Temco-Vought  Inc..  the  bie  conglom- 
erate company.  !s  pledging  380  permanent 
Jobs  at  its  Dallas-area  facilities.  Most  will 
probably  go  to  Mexican-Americans.  "We've 
been  training  this  type  of  person  for  a  couple 
of  years  now."  says  John  L.  Cockrlll.  a  vice 
president  'It's  worked  out  very  well,  and 
we're  still  surprised  at  the  low  turnover." 

Eastern  Air  Lines  is  promisini:  250  perma- 
nent Jobs  by  next  summer  and  an  additional 
310  permanent' jobs  by  the  summer  oi  1970. 
The  company  is  relaxing  its  employment 
standards  so  it  can  admit  the  unqualified  to 
training.  "We'd  be  pretty  ostrich-like  if  we 
did  not  pay  attention  to  our  civic  responsl- 
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bllitles  in   the   cities  where  we   have  facili- 
ties," says  a  spokesman. 

Shell  Oil  Co  Is  not  only  lowering  employ- 
ment standards  but  is  simplifying  Jobs  .-,r> 
they  can  be  mastered  by  the  unskilled.  "Wo 
Just  think  this  is  the  right  thing  to  do, "  .says 
John  Quilty,  a  vice  president.  "If  society 
doesn't  prosper,  then  our  company  won't 
prosper." 

chancing  the  rules 

These  and  other  companies  are  promlsint; 
summer-only  Jobs  as  well,  but  the  offers  oi 
temporary  work  are  generally  fewer  than  the 
pledges  of  permanent  Jobs. 

The  experience  in  the  Fort  Worth  are.i 
mirrors  that  in  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Local 
industry  has  doubled  its  assigned  quota  of 
400  permanent  job  pledges  for  the  hard- 
core unemployed  by  mid-1969  but  is  short  ut 
the  1.400  requested  temporary  jobs  for  oiit- 
of-school  yountisters.  The  lack  of  interest  ;u 
the  summer  program,  says  Ralph  Wagner,  the 
area  NAB  director  on  loan  from  General 
Dynamics  Corp  .  "surprised  all  of  us.  but  it's 
true  nationwide." 

To  avoid  failure  to  meet  the  summer  job 
goal,  the  NAB  strategy  board  recently 
changed  the  rules  of  the  game.  It  now  will 
allow  a  company  that  hires  a  youngster  for 
the  summer  to  count  him  not  only  against 
the  firm's  siinimer  job  pledge  but  also 
against  its  permanent  job  pled<;e  if  he  stays 
on  in  the  fall  The  idea  is  to  si  inula  te  busi- 
ness interest  in  the  summer  program  by  pre- 
senting it  as  a  training  school  for  develop- 
ment of  permanent  employes 

In  any  case.  Mr.  Beebe  believes  the  slum 
youngster  often  holds  more  potential  for  per- 
manent employment  than  his  elder.  Tlie  at- 
titudes of  youth  have  not  hardened;  young- 
sters not  far  removed  from  the  discipline  of 
school  take  to  training  more  readily. 

"Young  adults  make  a  strong  impact  on 
me.  "  Mr.  Beebe  asserts.  "If  we  could  chan- 
nel their  energy,  leadership  and  guts  into 
constructive  activity,  it  would  make  a  tre- 
mendous resource."' 

Being  a  realist,  the  NAB  executive  vice 
chairman  also  believes  many  of  the  olde.- 
hard-core  unemployed  simply  are  not  capa- 
ble of  holding  regular  industrial  jobs.  Some 
people,  no  matter  how  poor  they  are.  prefer 
Sitting  and  suiTerlng  to  labor,  he  says.  Others 
who  might  be  counted  among  the  jobless — 
such  as  prostitutes,  gamblers  and  drug-push- 
ers— make  more  money  at  what  they're  doing 
than   they  could  earn  at   regular  jobs. 

"Some  of  the  hard-core  are  beyond  re- 
demption. "  Mr.  Deebe  declares.  "I  think  we'll 
end  up  learning  that  not  everybody  Is  em- 
ployable" 

Thus,  he  reasons  that  Industry  can  meet 
its  goal  of  hiring  500.000  by  mid-i971  largely 
by  appealing  to  the  idle  ghetto  youngster. 
But  there  are  crucial  questions:  Can  the 
businessman  reach  this  slum  youth — and  will 
the  youngster  accept  the  low-level  jobs  likely 
to  be  offered? 

There  .tre  no  firm  answers  yet.  but  the 
NAB  IS  aware  of  the  problems.  Mr.  Beebe  has 
instructed  liis  regional  emissaries  to  insist 
that  the  jobs  offered  be  "meaningful"  not  the 
dishwasher,  janitorial,  "dead-end"  type  but 
those  that  can  lead  to  something  better.  He 
is  meeting  with  Negro  organizations,  such  as 
the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  establish  contact  with  the  slums.  He  is 
also  journeying  to  impoverished  neighbor- 
hoods himself  to  test  sentiment  firsthand. 
Witness  this  Philadelphia  scene: 

The  storefront  on  the  comer  of  34th  and 
Haverford  houses  the  Young  Great  Society, 
top  youth  gang  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
leader  is  Herman  Wrice.  a  tall,  muscular.  29- 
year-old  Negro  whose  wife  was  killed  in  a 
gang  fight  some  years  b.ick.  "What  can  we 
do  to  help?"  asks  Mr.  Beebe.  "Do  you  mean 
for  real,  or  Just  for  conversation'' "  asks  Mr. 
Wrice.  They   talk  about   kinds  of  jobs   ("A 
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euv  mtist  know  that  if  he  works  six  months 
ajid  does  well  at  his  job.  he  can  earn  more." 
says  Mr.  Wrice i.  about  rates  of  pay  ("Decent 
pay  is  $100  a  week"),  about  sincerity  ("You 
gotta  be  for  real— we  get  lots  of  promises"  i  . 
The  distance  between  the  ghetto  and  the 
corporate  world  is  great  everv-where.  of 
course.  CORE  national  director  Floyd  Mc- 
Kissick,  who  is  working  with  the  NAB  to  open 
up  lines  of  communication,  explains:  "Most 
kids  have  little  confidence  in  the  program. 
Most  feel  it  is  another  game  another  cooling 
program.  But  most  say  that  if  you  iCORE> 
s;u-  it's  okav,  we'll  try  it  "  And.  for  now  at 
least,  CORE  Is  giving  its  blessing.  "This  can 
be  the  start  of  something  good,"  says  Mr 
MrKisslck. 

Though  Negro  respon.=;e  to  NAB  is  guarded, 
corporate  response  is  warm  Both  the  Detroit 
and  Omaha  areas  have  more  than  tripled 
their  permanent- job  quotas  for  mid- 1969, 
San  Antonio  and  Newark,  as  well  as  Ft. 
Worth,  have  doubled  theirs.  And  when  New 
York.  Philadelphia.  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles 
begin  to  report  returns,  probably  this  month, 
the  NAB  may  have  something  to  shout  about. 
Business  response  has  be^n  excellent," 
savs  Mr.  Beebe. 

Two  circumstances  seem  to  underlie  the 
NAB's  apparent  success. 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  Alliance  has  care- 
fully avoided  asking  employers  to  create  new 
jobs'  for  the  ghetto-dweller;  it  simply  ;u>ks 
them  to  fill  openings  with  the  disadvantaged 
where  possible. 

Also,  the  NAB  benefits  from  the  fact  that, 
although  it  works  with  the  Government  and 
serves  as  a  conduit  for  Federal  training  funds, 
it  is  not  Government.  Shell  Oil's  Mr.  Quilty 
.says  his  company  decided  to  begin  hiring  the 
disadvantaged  at  this  time  because  the  NAB 
is  "a  group  through  which  we  thought  we 
could  effectively  work." 

Indeed,  many  companies  plan  to  train  the 
untrained  without  Federal  aid  George  A.  Ja- 
cobv,  director  of  personnel  relations  for  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp..  says  his  company  expects 
to  "carry  our  fair  share  of  the  load."  But. 
he  adds.  "We  have  not  applied  for  Govern- 
ment funds  and  have  no  present  plans  to  do 
so." 

Still,  money  could  be  a  problem  for  the 
NAB.  It  now 'has  $106  million  Ui  .spend  on 
training  and  is  requesting  $244  million  from 
Congress.  If  the  lawmakers  are  generous. 
*350  million  will  be  available  to  train  the  first 
100.000  hired  for  permanent  Jobs;  this  would 
work  out  to  S3. 500  per  trainee,  about  $1,000 
more  than  the  average  spent  under  regular 
Federal  training  programs.  But  :f  Congress 
Is  oparlng  with  funds,  the  NAB  may  be  in 
trouble. 


MEMORIAL  DAY.   1968 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Theee  men  died  not  only  to  defend  their 
nation  against  physical  takeover  They  died 
so  that  this  nation  might  live  as  a  sterling 
example  of  how  free  men  are  able  to  establish 
and  perpetuate  a  free  society,  a  more  perfect 
government,  a  more  perfect  st«te. 

They  died  to  bring  about  international 
peace  and  security,  domestic  tranquility  and 
opportunity. 

Memorial  Day,  1968.  is  being  observed 
against  a  oarkdrop  of  combat  In  Vietnam 
and  near-chaos  in  our  domestic  life. 

Did  the.se  brave  men  die  in  vain?  Is  the 
democratic  wav  of  life  outdated  as  an  instru- 
ment to  achieving  the  more  perfect  state? 

We  believe  not.  A  democratic  government  is 
only  as  good  ius  its  elected  leaders,  only  as 
workable  as  its  citizens  make  it. 

Great  minds  and  great  leaders  formed  this 
democracy— men  dedicated  to  the  challenge 
of  establishing  a  new  and  better  form  of  gov- 
ernment, a  better  life  for  the  individual 

These  men.  necessarily,  were  idealists  But 
the  reason  their  ideals  were  brought  to 
fruition  is  that  they  were  realistic  men,  more 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  their  nation 
than  of  the  politics  of  the  day. 

How  such  men  are  needed  at  this  hour! 
Politics  and  the  lack  of  leadership  have 
plunged  this  country  into  despair.  Crlm- 
Inalltv  Is  condoned,  if  not  by  affirmation, 
then  "bv  lack  of  prohibition.  Tlie  individual 
who  fears  leaving  the  security  of  his  home 
at  night  has  Ifxst  his  individual  freedom. 

Is  this  the  life  for  which  citizcn-.soldiers 
gave  their  last  full  measure  of  devotion' 

The  boys  in  Vietnam;  .^re  they  fighting  to 
preserve  "a  way  of  life  that  promises  them 
that  their  homes  or  stores  will  be  burned  to 
rubble"'  That  their  mothers  may  be  beaten 
for  sport?  Tliat  they  will  fear  to  tread  the 
streets  which  they  defended  with  their  last 
full  measure? 

On  this  Memorial  Day  let  us  hope  and 
prav  that  out  of  the  chaos  of  war  will  emerge 
Negro  patriots  who  will  lead  their  people,  not 
in  violence,  but  in  peace  to  a  belter  life  for 
all. 

Tlie  counuy  Is  mixed  up.  The  liberals  are 
living  in  another  era  and  spouting  the  doc- 
trines and  remedies  and  cliches  of  the  past  as 
the  cities  of  the  nation  cringe  in  terror. 

Leaders  react  with  fear  and  timidity,  fear- 
ful of  losing  popularity  and  votes.  Negro 
leaders  are  more  dedicated  to  attracting 
followers  than  to  intelligently  leading  their 
people  towards  harmony  with  the  white 
communitv. 

On  this  Memorial  Day  let  us  rededlcate 
ourselves  to  the  concepts  of  true  democracy 
expres.-ed  in  President  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
four  freedoms  We  already  have  a  plethora  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  assembly  and  we're 
allright  on  freedom  of  religion  Lef.s  work 
for  freedom  from  want  and  especially,  free- 
dom from  fear.  That  these  men  may  not  have 
died  in  vain. 


OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1968 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
is  Memorial  Day,  1968.  In  this  time  of 
undeclared  war  that  is  veiT  real  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  it 
is  appropriate  that  expressions  of  re- 
dedication  to  the  basic  values  that  made 
-America  strong  should  recei\'e  wide  dis- 
tribution. Such  an  expression  appears 
in  this  week's  Roll  Call,  the  newspaper  of 
Capitol  Hill,  and  I  commend  its  leading 
by  all  Americans: 

Memorial  Day.  1968 
This  day  has  been  set  aside  for  citizens  to 
pause  in  their  occupation  and  dedicate  their 
memories  to  those  who  have  died  in  the  de- 
fense of  their  country. 


DEAN    ACHESON    ON    SHARED   SUB 
JECTIVITIES.  AND  RHODESIA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1968 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  have  not  always  agreed  with 
Dean  Acheson.  I  have  always  considered 
him  a  distinguished  and  able  .statesman 
and  today  I  call  up  for  consideration  his 
remarks  before  the  International  and 
Comparative  Law  Section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association. 

In  addition  to  being  a  trenchant  treat- 
ment of  the  sanctions  against  Rhodesia 
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and  our  participation  in  them.  Mr.  Ache- 
son's  remarks  clearly  indicate  the  slilft 
taking  place  in  America  today. 

Wlien  I  was  in  school,  his  was  the 
liberal  position.  Today,  as  his  remarks 
indicate,  he  speaks  from  what  would  be 
considered  the  con.seivalive  side.  Al- 
though there  are  admitted  modifications 
in  his  position,  on  such  things  as  the 
Connallv  reservation.  I  would  .sooner  at- 
tribute this  shift  in  positions  to  the 
movement  of  the  new  left.  It  is  not  Ache- 
.son  who  has  moved  so  much  as  it  is  the 
whole  body  of  lampanl  liberalism. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  the  soundness  of  his 

arguments  and  position  are  evident  and 

I  include  his  remarks  at  this  iJoint.  There 

is  value  here  tor  those  of  us  who  are 

against  the  .sanctions  but  there  is  also 

additional  importance  in  his  thoughts  on 

"shared  subjectivities.  ■ 

The  Arrogance  of  international  I^wyehs 

(Remarks  by  Dean  Acheson  before  the  mter- 

national  and  Comparative  ^a*  ^f^*"  "' 

the  .American  Bar  Association.  Washlngtoa 

DC  .Mav24.  1968) 

Five  years  ago  I  wa^  l>old  enough  to  scold  a 
meeting  similar  to  this  for  the  ^i"^,^"'^^^'^,^^ 
international    law   seemed    to   'nstlH    m   1^ 
addicts   To  be  sure,  law  in  general  does  this 
toTawvers  in  general.  One  '^^",^^^  """,>, 
amu.-ed   at   the   veneration   with   which   the 
craftsman   views   the  mat*rlaJs  of  his  crafty 
The  cobbler  murmurs.  "There's  nothing  like 
leaUier-  But  he  Is   too  modest  tx^  enris  on 
L  man's  highest  earthly  condition  the  Rule 
of   Leather.   Yet   the   lawyer  does   not  blush 
to  proclaim  it  to  be  the  Rule  of  Uiw.  As  he 
describes   It.    the   rule   of    law   seems   tr    ^ 
g^-erance  bv  disembodied  principle  without 
the  intervention  of   human    hand   or   voice 
Even  his  own  not  unimportant  role  at  the 
bar  and  on  the  bench  the  la^T"  ^"["f  »';*^ 
the  mere  voice  of  the  oracle  '"^^P^"^  J'.';  ^'^^ 
Law   Principle   Itself    This   miracle  finds   Its 
most  mv-stlcal  expression  in  tfie/locUlne  o 
Natural   Uaw,   which   makes   it  the   effl"*   "' 
the   universe,    flowing   forth    from   the   God- 
head   The  disciple  of  Natural  Law  seemed  to 
Justice  Holmes  like  the  knight  o!   romance 
to  whom  It  wa*  not  enough  that  you  agreed 
that  his   ladv   was   a    very    nice  girl    If   >ou 
did  not  admit  that  she  was  the  best  tha-t  God 
ever  made  or  would  make,  you  must  fight 
Ordinary    lawT,-ers.    who    work    around    the 
temple  of  Apol'lo  feeding  the  oracle  ^^^^^o^. 
some  of  which  are  loaded,  arguing  -xith  it  and 
amon«  themselves,    "cussing"  it-s  pronounce- 
ments  that  go  against  them.   ''-^^J.'^'''^ 
earthv  view  of  law.  When  former  Justice  (as 
he  was  thenl  Charles  Evans  Hughes  hluntly- 
and.    perhaps,    too     "Delphicaliy -^ald    that 
the  Constitution  is  what  the  Supreme  Court 
says  It  is.  they  were  not  to  shocked,  though 
they  had  to  pretend  they  were. 

Tliose  who  devote  themselves  to  Interna- 
tional relations  in  foreign  offices  at  what  is 
disparagingly  called  "the  working  level  are 
understandablv  and  wisely  silent  about  the 
role  of  law.  This,  however,  is  not  true  of 
academics  who  write  about  it  and  teach  It. 
Undeterred  bv  the  discipline  of  the  adversary 
procedure  or  "by  the  test  of  judgment  in  con- 
tested application,  motivated  by  the  h^hest 
principles  and  often  spurred  by  a  gift  far 
lm.^glnatlve  rhetoric,  some  of  them  re^ll 
Disraeli's  description  of  Gladstone,  intoxi- 
cated bv  the  exuberance  of  his  own  verbosity. 
I  haste'n  to  add  that  it  wa-s  the  Bar  Assocl.i- 
tlon  P7i  masse,  and  not  the  International  and 
Comparative  Law  Section,  that  voiced  the 
most  delusive  of  all  slogans— "World  peace 
through  world  law." 

Those  of  whom  I  complain  are  not  the 
peddlers  of  spurious  panaceas  for  peace,  not 
those  who  are  cverlmpressed  with  the  role  of 
international  law.  tut  those  who  would  im- 
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pose  upon  states  In  the  name  of  law  their 
own  subjective  conceptions  of  justice.  As  Is 
so  often  the  case  with  the  righteous,  deeply 
convinced  of  the  righteousness  of  their  cause, 
their  Impulse  Is  to  'snatch  the  knotted  cord 
from  the  hind  of  God  and  deal  out  murder- 
ous blows.  "  These  blows  are  usually  directed 
ai?ainst  the  weak  by  suborning  the  subjec- 
tivities of  the  strong.  This  process  also  fur- 
nishes The  flg  leaf  of  legal  respectability  for 
otherwise  naked  aggression. 

Such  support  was  given  to  the  action  of 
the  United  Nation."!  Security  Council  In  call- 
ing for  economic  sanctions  against  Rhodesia 
and  to  the  attacks  upon  the  World  Coiirt's 
decision  disml.sslng  the  complaint  in  the 
Southwest  Africa  case  The  vlclousness  of  the 
substitution  of  the  subjective  conception  of 
Justice  for  law  in  these  instances  Is  that  both 
provide  means  for  collective  aggression,  both 
degrade  international  adjudication,  and  both 
depart  frona  the  basic  conception  of  Interna- 
tiona! law.  This  is  that  it  is  inter  nntional. 
between  sovereign  states,  based  upon  ac- 
cepted practices  and  agreements  of  sover- 
eigns. In  this  latter  respect  it  differs  basi- 
cally from  the  law  taught  by  the  interna- 
tional lawyers'  other  academic  colleagues.  To 
strike  at  tbis  concept  of  agreed  limitations 
on  sovereignty  is  to  strike  at  confidence  in 
judicial  honesty  and  restraint,  which  alone 
can  lead  to  the  slow  development  of  Interna- 
tional law  from  its  primitive  state. 

It  will  stirprise  some  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, though  hardly  anyone  here  today,  to  be 
told  that  the  United  States  is  engaged  In  an 
international  conspiracy.  instigated  by 
Britain,  and  blessed  by  the  United  Nations, 
to  overthrow  the  government  of  a  country 
that  has  done  us  no  harm  and  threatens  no 
one  This  is  barefaced  aggression,  unprovoked 
and  unjustified  by  a  single  legal  or  moral 
principle. 

The  charge  that  Britain  brings  against 
Rhodeslans  is  one  that  George  III  once 
brought  against  Americans  and  sought  un- 
successfully to  enforce  by  arms.  It  was  that 
the  Colonies  felt  It  necessary  as  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son put  it.  "to  dissolve  the  political  bands 
which  [had]  ccnnected  them  with  another 
I  people],  and  to  assume  amcng  the  powers 
of  the  earth,  th;  separate  and  equal  station 
to  which  the  La  vs  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's 
God  entitle  them.  '  However,  two  academics 
writing  in  the  A.nerican  Jownal  of  Interna- 
tional Lau:  have  taken  a  quite  dlfTerent  view: 

"In  the  most  fundamental  sense,  tlie  ps- 
=ertion  of  independence  at  a  time  and  by 
means  which  the  authoritative  organs  of  the 
international  community  had  decided  would 
precipitate  a  thre  it  to  the  peace  of  the  sur- 
rounding region  and  the  world  was  an  act 
of  irresponsibility  In  violation  of  the  most 
basic  policies  of  the  Charter  for  the  main- 
tenance of  international  order. 

Where  authorities  differ  so  widely  further 
inquiry  and  Judgment  are  indicated. 

In  the  first  place,  was  independence  so 
broad  a  step  for  Rhodesia  to  take''  While 
Britain  had  as.=erted  sovereignty  over  the 
Rhodesian  countryside  since  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century  when  Cecil  Rhodes  started 
developing  it.  V/hitehall  had  never  adminis- 
tered government  there,  nor  provided  funds 
or  forces  for  Its  defense.  All  this  had  been 
done  locally,  first  under  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  chartered  to  Cecil  Rhodes 
and  his  associates,  and  after  1923  under  the 
Constitution  c.  that  date,  established  after 
the  electorate  had  voted  for  sel; -government 
as  against  incorporation  in  the  Union  of 
South  .Africa.  In  fact,  so  .self-governing  was 
Rhodesia  that  between  ir»35  and  1953  i  the 
beginning  of  the  Federation)  the  Rhodesian 
Prime  Minister  sat  as  an  equal  in  the  meet- 
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Ings  of  Prime  Ministers,  first  of  the  Empire 
and  later  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Federation  (with  Nyasaland 
and  Northern  Rhodesia)  took  his  place  until 
its  dissolution  in  1964.  Thereafter  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  her  two  associates,  now  inde- 
pendent states,  sat.  but  Rhodesia's  was  ex- 
cluded because  of  the  dispute  wlilch  then 
arose. 

Turning  to  this  dispute  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Rhodesian  assertion  of  in- 
dependence, that  country  had  had  since  the 
beginning  of  its  history  an  electorate  based 
on  adult  male  sufrage.  later  extended  to 
women,  with  modest  literacy  and  property 
requirements.  These  qualifications  are  those 
adopted  In  this  and  other  countries  during 
early  stages  of  representative  government  by 
a  people  among  whom  education  was  the 
exception  and  experience,  cultural  or  other- 
wise, unequal.  When  white  settlement  began 
in  1890.  Rhodesia  was  sparsely  populated  by 
very  primitive  people.  The  great  bulk  of  its 
present  population,  white  and  black,  ha.s  im- 
migrated since  then,  attracted  by  opportu- 
nity and  security  of  life  and  property  avail- 
able there.  The  Rhodesian  Constitutional 
Commission  was  well  aware  of  this  situa- 
tion: 

"The  Shona,  the  Ndebele  and  the  Europe- 
ans were  all  In  turn  |im [migrants,  conquer- 
ors and  settlers  and  all  now  know  no  other 
home.  Thus  they  have  established  for  them- 
selves and  their  successors  the  right  to  re- 
main in  the  country  in  perpetuity,  a  right 
which  they  iiave  every  intention  of  exercis- 
ing. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"For  the(se|  reasons  .  .  .  Rhodesia  is  the 
permanent  and  rightful  home  of  peoples  of 
different  orlsjlns  and  backgrounds,  and  does 
not  belong  to  one  race  or  ethnic  ^oup 
alone.  .  .  ."  - 

"What  did  the  Commission  see  ;is  the  end 
of  the  matter?  A  progressive  extension  of  the 
franchise  but  not  majority  rule.  "For  a  time 
which  cannot  be  measured  by  clock  or 
calendar"  Europeans  would  exercise  the  more 
.authoritative  voice  at  national  government 
level;  the  Africans  would  have  a  voice  that 
must  be  allowed  increasing,  but  not  limitless. 
power.  The  ultimate  solution  recommended 
was  based  on  racial  parity  of  representation 
as  most  likely  to  produce  immediate  ;ind 
long-term  confidence  and  stability.  This  was 
not  everyone's  cup  of  tea;  neither  was  it 
everyone's  btisiness;  nor  was  it  apartheid.  It 
was  a  matter  relating  solely  to  the  internal 
affairs  of  Rhodesia — in  which  the  United  Na- 
tions was  forbidden  by  its  Charter  to 
meddle — and  to  the  political  relation  be- 
tween Rhodesia  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
When  tiie  latter  sought  to  Impose  a  majority 
rule,  in  time  measured  by  the  calendar. 
Rhodesia  severed  the  bands  that  bound  them. 

It  was  this  act  and  Rhodesia's  .assumption, 
among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  of  the  separ- 
ate and  equal  station  to  which  the  Laws  of 
Nature  .and  of  Nature's  God  entitled  her 
which  the  general  Assembly  and  the  Security 
Council  said  created  a  situation  that 
threatened  the  peace.  While  Rhodesia 
threatened  no  one.  the  idea  was  that  her 
independence,  "if  continued  in  time."  would 
disturb  the  peace  because,  apparently,  some- 
one would  attempt  to  terminate  it,  because 
of  disapproval  of  Rhodesia's  long-established 
internal  legislation  on  suffrage,  rhe  General 
Assembly  spelled  this  out  in  its  Resolution  of 
November  5,  1965.  when  it  "reaffirm  [ed]  the 
right  of  the  people  of  Southern  Rhodesia  to 
freedom  and  inde{>endence  and  recognize|dl 
the  legitimacy  of  their  struggle  for  the  en- 
joyment of  their  rights  as  set  forth  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Universal 
Declaration  on  Human  Rights  and  the 
Declaration  on  the  Granting   of  Indenend- 
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ence  to  Colonial  Coi:ntrles  and  Peoples  .  .  . 
I  and  I  solemnly  warnled]  the  [iresent  au- 
thorities m  Southern  Rhodesia  and  tlie 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Nortli- 
ern  Ireland,  in  its  capacity  of  administering 
Power,  that  the  United  Nations  will  oppo.<;e 
any  declaration  of  Independence  which  is 
not  Ijased  on  imiver.sal  adult  suffrage '" 
(How  fortunate  were  liie  American  colonies 
to  have  no  United  Nations  to  confront  in 
1776') 

Of  course,  no  one  really  believed  that 
Britain,  which  had  been  handing  out  inde- 
pendence In  wholes.ile  lots,  would  fight 
Rhodesia,  or  that  any  African  state  would 
take  on  the  prickly  job.  The  point  Is,  how- 
ever, that  this  highly  theoretical  and  Imag- 
inative threat  was  not  posed  by  Rhodesli 
but  aganiKt  her.  Prom  this  premise  only  the 
most  Humpty-Dumpty  reasoning  could  movo 
to  the  conclusion  tliat  Rhodesia  shovild  be 
punished  by  international  action  aimed  ,.* 
overthrowing  her  government  and  eliding  Iit 
independence.  The  reasoning  provided  )v 
academic  authority  is  hardly  less  curious: 
Here  It  is: 

"In  the  contemporary  intensely  interde- 
pendent world,  peoples  interact  not  mere:',- 
thro'.igh  the  modalities  of  collaborative  t 
combative  operations  but  ;ilso  throufth 
shared  subjectivities — not  merely  througli 
the  physic.il  movements  of  goods  and  services 
or  exercises  with  armaments,  but  also 
through  communications  in  which  they 
simply  take  each  other  into  account.  .  .  .  Much 
more  important  than  the  phy.''ical  move- 
ments are  the  communications  which  people 
make  to  each  other.  In  the  case  of  Rhodesia, 
the  other  peoples  of  .Afric.i  have  reftarded 
themselves  as  affected  by  the  authoritar- 
ian and  racist  policies  of  the  Rhode.slan 
elites    .   "  ' 

In  simpler  ;ind  nonperjorative  term-;,  thev 
do  not  like  Rhodesia's  elective  system.  Sub- 
jectivity means  the  qualltv  or  condition  or 
viewing  tilings  exclusively  through  the 
.'Tiedium  01  one's  own  mind  or  individuality; 
the  condition  of  being  absorbed  in  one's  per- 
sonal feelings,  thoughts,  concerns,  etc.  The 
term  also  me.iiis  personal  bias,  rmotional  pre- 
disposition, the  substitution  of  perception 
for  reality,  etc.  The  authors  may  mean  any 
or  all  of  those  senses.  What  -.ve  have  here  is 
the  idea  that  law  is  only  a  mirror  of  the  he- 
holder's  emotional  condition  at  the  moment. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  situation  that 
wounds  shared  subjectivities  of  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent nature  with  which  we  may  be  less  in 
sympathy.  Within  the  month  the  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  have  met  in  Moscow  to  con- 
sider their  shared  dislike  of  what  they  regard 
as  the  deviationist.  antidemocratic.  Indeed. 
bourgeois  policies  of  the  Czechoslovakian 
elites  in  permitting  a  modictim  of  personal 
liberty  in  th.it  country.  Rumor  even  carries 
report?  of  Soviet  troop  movements  near  rhe 
Czecli  border.  Suppose  that,  instead  of  re- 
peating its  armed  interventionist  tactics  in 
Hungary  in  1956.  the  Soviet  Union  should 
appeal  to  the  Security  Council  to  stop  this 
Czech  breach  of  the  peace  by  assault  on 
shared  subjectivities  of  communist  states.  I 
suppose  that  the  authors  would  expect  it  to 
direct  us  all  to  cease  building  bridges  to  'he 
East  and  refurbish  our  embargoes  against 
trade  with  a  renegade  communist  state. 

Consider,  too.  our  own  parlous  position  in 
the  face  of  this  doctrine.  Does  any  country 
in  the  world  so  widely  offend  shared  sub- 
jectivities as  we  do?  Ask  General  de  Gaulle. 
Mao  Tse  Tung.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  Mrs.  Gandhi. 
Castro,  the  Arabs.  Even  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese are  not   too  sure.   And  what  about  our 
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own  subjectivities  should  our  own  brain 
cliild.  the  United  Nations,  expound  on  what 
we  had  done  to  theirs.  Somehow  this  roman- 
tic interpretation  of  the  Charter  does  not 
rnake  it  read  like  the  last  best  hope  lor  peace 

(in  earth. 

Mevertheless,  ridiculous  as  it  appears  on 
ualysis.  much  .ts  it  recalls  Cicero's  observa- 
tion" that  there  is  nothing  so  absurd  but 
some  philosopher  has  said  it.  the  fact  re- 
■nalns  that  it  rationalizes  an  attempt  to 
uverthrow  a  government  that  has  done  no 
harm  to  us  or  a:iy  other  state.  Is  participa- 
tion in  such  an  assault  desirable  foreign 
policy?  Is  this  cabal  what  Mr  Hull  thought 
was  being  prepared  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  or 
the  Senate  almost  unanlmo-.isly  ratified? 

Of  course,  clever  men  will  ;ittempt  to  use 
;,nv  instrument  to  accomplish  indirectly 
what  thev  cannot  do  directly:  but  we  should 
have  known  better  than  to  agree  in  It  had 
we  not  been  bemused  by  substituting  ideas 
that  appealed  to  us  as  ethical  tor  the  pl.Tln 
enaagements  of  sovereign  .-tales  In  tlie  Cliar- 
ler^tiie  subscribing  .sovereigns  undertook  not 
10  use  force  as  .ui  instrument  of  policy  in 
iheir  international  relations.  By  a  process 
That  cannot  be  dignified  as  reasoning  force 
..pplied  against  another  state  has  now  been 
equated  with  the  failure  to  adopt  internally 
the  principle  of  imlversal  suffrage  plus  the 
fiialitarian  doctrine  of  equally  weighted  votes 
:ts  .innounced  bv  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Stttes  in  Baker  v.  Carr.  And  this— 
mark  you !— is  only  the  first  application  of 
th.it  new  doctrine  of  International  lawyers — 
the  sovereign  equality  of  shared  subjectivi- 
ties. 

Tills  doctrine  Is  allied  In  its  harmful  and 
disruptive  potentialities  with  the  doctrine  of 
llablUtv  without  injury  averted  only  by  the 
c.istlng  vote  of  the  President  of  the  World 
Court  in  the  decision  of  the  Southwest  Africa 
case.   An   analogy   to   this   case   would   have 
been    an    original    action,    in    the    Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  say  by  the  State 
of  Micliigan,  activated  by  the  policies  of  its 
:ormer    governor    in    his    State    Department 
flays,  against  the  State  of  Virginia  to  correct 
the  school  situation  once  said  to  prevail  in 
King  William  County.  If  the  Court  had  found 
That  neither  the  State  nor  any  of  its  citizens 
had  been  injured,  its  precedents    i  which  it 
might   or   might   not  have   followed*    would 
have  required  it  to  dismiss  the  case  for  want 
of  jurisdiction.  This  is  what  the  World  Court 
found  and  did.  The  wounding  of  shared  sub- 
jectivities would,  of  course,  furnish  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  Court  on  the  same  reasoning  .is 
for  the  Security  Council. 

Contemplating     the     possibilities.     I     am 
moved  to  salute  the  shade  of  Senator  Tom 
Connallv  and  thank  lilm  for  his  reservation, 
which  at  the  time  I  regretted,  providing  that 
our  acceptance  oi   the  World  Court's  juris- 
diction should  not  apply  to  disputes  with  re- 
sard   to  matters   that  are  essentially  within 
the    domestic     iurisdictlon    of    the    United 
States  as  determined  by  the  United  States. 
One  of   the   troubles   of   the  troubled   i^ge 
in  which   "A-e  live   is   that  too  many   people 
.ire   trying   to   achieve   harmony   of   interest 
by  forcing  evervone  to  iiarmonlze  with  them. 
Conscience  used  to  be  an  inner  voice  of  self- 
discipline:    now  it   is   a  clarion   urge   to  dis- 
cipline others.   It   took   a   long   time   to   de- 
velop  the   international   precept   that   peace 
would  be  furthered  by  governments'  having 
respect     for    each    other's    autonomy.    That 
.should  applv  to  them  when  acting  in  concert. 
This  is  the"  notion  embedded  In  Paragraph 
7  of  .A.rtlcle  2  of  the  Charter.  Whatever  mis- 
takes   they   mav   otherwise   have   made,   the 
draftsmen  of  the  Charter,  at  least,  did  not 
intend  to  open  the  way  for  endless  conflict 
through  unbridled  Impulses  to  reform.  The 
new  romantic  impulse  is  to  overthrow  that 
wise  inhibition  in  favor  of  a  compulsion  to 
reshape  the  world  to  fit  all  sorts  of  shared 
subjectivities. 

Another  thought  also  occurs.  Perhaps.  If 
the  meek  are  to  inherit  the  earth,  they  might 
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con.slder  adding  a  clause  to  the  Utany.  It 
could  follow  "From  all  blindness  of  heart; 
from  pride,  vainglory,  and  hypocrisy;  from 
envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  and  all  unchariUi- 
bleriess"  and  would  add  "and  from  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Charter  as  dlstored  by  professors 
of  international  law. 
Good  Lord,  deliver  us." 
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HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  May  29,  1968 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  approach  the  Memoi'ial  Day  recess. 
I  believe  it  to  be  mo.'^t  flttinc;  and  proper 
that  an  editorial,  appearing  in  the  issue 
of  Mav  9.  1968.  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes— 
The  National  Tribune,  published  in 
■Wa.shinston.    D.C..    be    carried    in    the 

The  editorial  once  again  reminds  us 
that  our  fluhtinK  men— as  they  have  al- 
ways been  in  the  pa.st— are  dedicated  to 
sei'\'in':  their  beloved  United  States,  even 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 

Retiardless  of  what  the  appeasers— the 
"peace-at-any-priccr.';'— the  proponents 
of  uloom.  doom,  and  defeat— .say,  our 
valiant  servicemen  are  well  aware  of 
what  must  be  done,  and  are  doing  it 
with  distinction. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  tru.st  that  all  Members 
of  Consress.  and  many  others,  will  read 
this  outstanding'  editorial,  which  follows: 

U.NTARNISHEIl    LoVAI.TY 

Whether  the  upcoming  peace  talks  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Hanoi  bear 
Iruit  or  not.  people  of  the  United  States  and 
foreigners  alike  mav  be  certain  of  one  fact. 
This  is  that  the  men  who  wear  the  uniform 
for  the  United  States  will  keep  doggedly  at 
their  job  unmindful  of  whatever  may  be  the 
altnosphere  of  the  negotiations.  They  will  be 
organizing  no  marches  to  command  head- 
quarters to  insist  on  one  step  ag.ilnst  an- 
otlier  or  to  lay  down  demands  if  they  are  to 
continue  fighting. 

Probably  no  war  in  which  the  United  States 
has  participated  have  the  troops  in  the  field 
been  so  welded  together  in  determination 
to  accomplish  the  job  assigned  them.  No 
matter  what  mav  be  the  thinking  or  con- 
clusion of  individual  soldiers,  sailors  and 
airmen  thev  have  carried  out  their  ta.sks 
without  question.  Undoubtedly  the  most  of 
them  liave  looked  forward  to  the  day  when 
their  time  of  duty  in  Viet  Nam  is  tip;  when 
They  can  come  home  to  the  United  States 
for  "less  hazardous  duty  or  don  their  civilian 
clothes  and  return  to  "the  life  they  left.  And 
manv  of  them  have  fallen  to  enemy  bullets 
only  days  or  even  only  hours  before  their 
time  was  tip. 

Though  this  is  the  expected  attitude  of  the 
good  .soldier,  it  is  In  a  sense  remarkable  in 
these  times.  In  World  War  I  and  World  War 
II.  the  people  of  the  United  States  were 
solidlv  united  against  the  enemy.  Our  men 
tnarclied  to  v.'ar  aware  of  its  frightfulness 
but  determined  to  accomplish  their  coun- 
try's end  or  to  give  their  lives  trying. 

"Not  so  in  this  Viet  Nam  war.  Student 
groups  and  others  have  demonstrated  against 
the  w.ir:  belittled  those  responsible  for  its 
conduct,  and  the  soldier  out  there  risking 
his  life.  Nor  has  this  undermining  been  con- 
fined to  lefties,  beatniks,  and  just  plain  pro- 
testers. From  the  halls  of  Congress  and  other 
high  places  those  not  agreeing  with  the  gov- 
ernment's   war    operations    and    objectives 
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have  Joined  their  voices  to  the  dissidents 
who  would  pull  the  Nation  out  ol  war  in 
anv  fashion  and  regardless  of  consequences. 
Probably  the  handful  of  men  who  have 
deserted  later  to  turn  up  in  Sweden  or  Mos- 
cow, were  influenced  by  Uicse  undermining 
agents  at  home. 

Our  men  in  Viet  Nam  read  newspapers 
from  home.  Thev  hear  radio  broadcasts  car- 
rying stateside  actlvitle.-;.  Yet  unmindful  of 
it  all.  thev  go  on  doing  their  job  of  lighting 
in  a  war  that  though  smaller  is  as  vicious 
as  anv  of  the  campaigns  of  World  Wtus  I 
iind  11.  Climate  and  geography  make  it  one 
of  the  worst  areas  in  which  Americans  have 
ever  had  to  fight  for  prolonged   periods. 

Tons  of  thousands  of  men  have  done  their 
stint  m  Viet  Nam  and  returned  to  civil  Ulc. 
If  the  ixisitlon  of  the  United  States  In  stand- 
ing up  agaln.st  Communist  aggression  and 
obliteration  of  the  freedom  of  men  were  us 
wrong  is  some  of  the  war  opposers  assert. 
It  is  logical  to  l>elievc  that  men  returnlrg 
from  the  war  and  no  longer  bound  by  mili- 
Liry  discipline  would  be  organizing  veterans 
to  "oppose  Its  continuation:  w  demand  its 
immrdlate  end.  It  is  highly  significant  that 
there  has  been  no  such  move. 

The  man  who  has  been  there  risking  Ills 
life  knows  what  the  war  is  all  about;  that 
high  humanitarian  purposes  are  its  If>unda- 
Uon  .md  that  from  a  nationalistic  seihsh 
standpoint  we  cannot  risk  the  Communist 
overrunning  what  is  left  of  the  free  world  in 
South  East  Asia 

He  may  feel,  as  many  people  at  home  da 
that  -.ve  "should  never  have  entered  a  land 
war  in  Asia.  He  mav  have  long  ago  concluded 
that  civilians  in  high  places  overruled  mlli- 
tarv  brains  in  the  conduct  ol  the  war  in  its 
earlier  years.  But  he  does  not  go  along  with 
those  who  would  let  their  country  down: 
who  would  make  useless  the  suffering  and 
death  of  his  comrades.  He  is  an  American 
far  from  home  under  harrowing  conditions 
whose  lovaltv  waivers  not  regardless  of  the 
dissidents  who.  it  is  sad  to  say,  probably 
would  find  pleasure  if  he  turned  against  hU 
oath  and  convictions. 


AID  UNDERSCORES  PROGRESS  IN 
COLOMBIA 


HON,  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

UF    tLoRIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1968 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  S'.ieaker.  one  of 
the  bright  spots  in  Latin  America  today 
is  Colombia,  where  Pic^ident  Carlos 
Lleras  Restrcpo,  with  U.S.  and  other 
foreign  aid,  is  forging  a  quiet  but  efTec- 
tite  revolution. 

Stcadv  progress  is  being  made  in  Co- 
lombia to  achieve  Alliance  for  Progress 
objectives  in  the  key  areas  of  agriculture. 
industn-.  population,  tax  reform,  foreign 
trade,  and  general  economic  stability. 

On  May  23.  the  Baltimore  Sun  pub- 
lished an  article  by  Joseph  R.  Slenn 
aptly  entitled.  "Busy  Colombia  Pushes 
Ahead."  in  which  the  writer  described 
progress  being  made  by  Colombia  in 
achieving  development. 

I  highly  recommend  reading  this  ar- 
ticle, which  I  hereby  submt  for  the 
Record,  and  congratulate  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development 
for  its  efforts  on  behalf  of  Colombia's 
socioeconomic  growth: 

Busy  Colombia  Ptshes  Ahead 
(By  Joseph  R  Slevlnl 
Bogota.  May  22.  -Colombia  is  on  the  move. 
This  mountainous,  tropical,  poor  but  ener- 
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getlc  nation  of  20.000,000  people  Is  proving 
Itself  the  sleeper  of  Latin  America 

The  barefoot.  p>oncho-clad  campesinos  are 
getting  their  own  farms  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands Industry  is  growing  at  a  moderate  but 
steady  pa.ce  here  In  Bogota.  In  pretty,  solidly 
established  Medlllin.  in  fast-moving  Call.  In 
Baranqiulla.  Bucaramanga  and  close  to  a 
dozen  more  heavily  populated  cities 

Exports  are  climbing,  as  they  must  If  Co- 
lombia is  to  pay  for  the  modern  equipment 
It  has  to  have  to  continue  its  push  toward 
prosperity 

There  is  a  small  but  remarkable  budget 
surplus.  Tax  collections  are  sh(x>ting  higher. 
Bank  credit  and  wage  Increases  are  being  held 
on  a  tight  leash  and  prices  are  climbing  only 
7.5  per  cent  a  year — -a  strikingly  low  rate  for 
an  underdeveloped  country 

There  has  been  political  stability  for  t.en 
years,  since  shortly  after  dictator  Gustavo 
kojas  Plnilla  was  overthrown.  Foreign  finan- 
cial advice  is  listened  to  closely,  even  though 
able,  tough  President  Carlos  Lleras  Restrepo 
bargains  hard  and  shrewdly  scores  essential 
nationalistic  points  at  home  by  letting  It  be 
tmderstood  that  no  outside  country  or  inter- 
national agency  is  pushing  Colombia  around. 

BIRTH   CONTROL   GAINS 

The  Catholic  Church  Is  strong  Colombia 
Is  not  one  of  the  anti-clerical  nations  Yet 
there  are  new,  heartening  signs  that  birth 
control  is  starting  to  gain  the  acceptance  It 
must  win  If  Colombia  is  to  break  the  poverty 
cycle. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

National  production  is  growing  over  5  per 

cent  a  year.  But  Colombia's  population  Is 
spurting  ahead  at  one  of  the  fastest  rates  in 
the  world  As  the  result,  little  more  than  $3 
a  year  is  being  added  to  the  pitifully  low  $300 
that  the  average  Colombian  earns  .mnually. 

Lleras  knows  what  must  be  done  Birth 
control  ser\-lces  are  being  provided  It  Is  an 
expensive  but  discreet  program.  Neither 
Lleras  nor  the  Church  wants  a  direct  con- 
frontjitton. 

The  60-year-old  Colombian  president  is 
an  economist,  lawyer  and  politician  and  he  is 
achieving  his  quiet  revolution  with  the  help 
of  a  cadre  of  brilliant  young  economic  plan- 
ners and  administrators  who  carry  slide  rules 
In  their  coat  pockets  and  work  late  Into  the 
night,  at  least  six  and  often  seven  days  a 
week. 

Lleras  took  quick,  hard  measures  to  end  an 
outbreak  at  University  City  and  is  not  well- 
liked  by  the  students.  Labor  is  unhappy 
about  his  wage  holddown  Many  members  of 
the  rich,  powerful  oligarchy  give  only  careful 
lip  service  to  his  reforms. 

OTHER    EXPORT.S   CROW 

But  Lleras  won  more  than  a  two-thirds 
majority  In  last  March's  Congressional  elec- 
tions and  can  claim  the  rare  distinction  of 
being  far  more  popular  today  than  when  he 
entered  the  Presidential  Palace  in  August, 
1966. 

Foreign  aid  still  spells  the  difference  be- 
tween progress  and  collapse  in  Colombia  The 
International  Monetary  Fund  hits  been  pro- 
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viding  essential  short-term  loans.  The  World 
Bank  Is  underwriting  major  highway,  power, 
water,  and  other  projects:  and  the  United 
States  is  footing  close  to  15  per  cent  of  C  >- 
lombla's  import  bill  through  an  aid  progruiu 
that  will  come  to  just  under  ,$100,000,000  x\u< 
vear. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

OF    PENNSYLVAN1.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  29.  1968 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sending  8.000  questionnaires  to  peop'.f 
Ii\'ing  in  Pennsylvania's  16th  Congres- 
sional EUstrict,  which  I  am  privileged  :f) 
i-epresent,  and  the  questions  being  asi^ed 
areas  follows: 

What  do  you  feel  are  the  five  most  im- 
portant issues  facing  the  people  of  ih*> 
United  States  -oday?  Please  list  them  m 
order  of  Importance. 

A.  

B.  

C  

D  

E  


Yes     No 


!.  In  the  Paris  peace  negotiations,  would  you  tavor  the  United  Slates  agreeing  to  a 
coalition  government  m  South  Vietnam  that  would  include  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  (Vietcon?)'.  ...  3        D 

2    Do  you  believe  that  the  United  States  should  further  deescalate  the  war  without  _ 

reciprocal  iction  fty 'he  North  Vietnamese?  □         i-i 

3.    m  »our  opinion    should  the  Un'ted  States  make  basic  decisions  on  obtaining  a 

peace  settlement  ^n  Vietnam  without  the  consent  ot  our  A'lian  allies? D         C 

1  Do  vou  thmli  that  the  Communists  have  acted  n  bad  laith  m  Vietnam  by  be- 
ginning new  war  offensives  alter  agreeng  to  prelim  marv  peace  talks? -.         U         C 

3.  Has  your  evaluation  ot  the  President's  conduct  of  the  war  improved  since  dis- 
cussion began  'oward  a  negotiated  Vietnamese  peace?  □         G 

6  Oo  you  think  that  the  most  important  lactnr  in  the  rising  crime  rate  is  too  much 

leniency  toward  lawbreakers?   .  -..         -      ......         Q         D 

7  In  dealing  with  c  vil  disorders    do  you  tavor  stricter  entorcement  ol  existing  _ 

law  by  police  3rd  the  courts? -..-.  -H         — 

8  Oo  you  teel  that  a  Federal  spending  program  for  slum  areas  offers  the  best  hope        _ 

tor  eventually  solving  the  problems  ot  the  poor ^        Q 


Yes     No 


9   Should  the  Federal  Government  enact  legislation  to  regulate  the  sale  ot  firearms?. 
10.  Do  you  believe  the  American  people  are  receiving  sufficient  and  accurate  infor- 
mation from  the  Government  on  vital  foreign  and  domestic  issues?  . 

11  In  your  opinion   should  a  percentage  ot  the  tax  money  collected  by  the  Federal 

Government  be  returned  to  State  and  local  governments  lor  use  m  locally 
administered  programs?- -      ■ 

12  Are  you  m  tavor  ol  establishing  an  all-volunteer  Army,  at  higher  pay  scales. 

which  would  eliminate  the  draft  except  in  cases  cf  a  congressional  declared 
natiomi  emergency?     -- -  

13.  Should  the  voting  age  be  lowered  to  18?  .-,  —   ■   - 

14.  Are  you  in  agreement  with  the  administration's  policies  ot  expanding  2-way 

trade  with  Communist  countries?     .- 

15.  Do  you  believe  that  the  administration's  war  on  poverty  has  been  successtui  in 

improving  conditions  of  the  poor?  ....-..-.. 

16.  Would  you  penerally  tavor  the  establishment  ot  a  feder.illy  administeied  income 

maintenance  program  (guaranteed  annual  income)  it  it  replaced  ,3ll  ol   the 
National  and  State  welfare  and  public  assistance  programs  now  in  existence? 


Which  four  of  the  following  interest  areas 
would  receive  your  highest  priority  for  re- 
ducing Federal  spending' 

~  Agriculture 

J  Aid  to  cities 

~  Anticfime  programs 

_■   Beautification 

;    Defense 

„    Education 

r   Foreian  aid 

~   Health 

Hignways 

Pollution  control 
:_  Poverty  program 
;;    Public  worKs 

Space  exploration 
Z  Supersonic  transport 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MIAMI'S 
SCHOOL  OF  LAW  PROMOTES 
GREATER  LATIN  AMERICAN  RE- 
LATIONS BY  CONDUCTING  A  CON- 
FERENCE ON  BUSINESS  TRANSAC- 
TIONS IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OP    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1968 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  trade  with 
the  nations  of  Latin  America  is  one  of 
the  most  tremendously  significant  as- 
pects of  our  relationship  with  other  lands 


and  other  peoples.  In  my  own  congres- 
sional district,  we  see  daily  evidence  of 
the  stimulating  impact  of  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America.  In 
my  State,  the  benefits  of  this  commerce 
are  also  particularly  abundant.  In  the 
Nation,  all  of  our  people  reap  the  great 
economic,  cultuial.  and  social  advantages 
that  derive  from  tiie  peaceful  pursuit  of 
trade  with  Latin  America.  And,  the 
people  of  Latin  America  receive  equal 
benefits  from  their  commerce  with  us. 

As  commercial  activity  expands  among 
our  nations  in  this  hemisphere,  it  be- 
comes increasingly  important  that  all  of 
us  are  fully  aware  of  the  forward  strides 
being  taken  and  the  effects  they  will  pro- 
duce. Through  study  of  trade  with  Latin 
America,  and  the  bringing  together  of 
expert  knowledge  and  opinion  on  the 
subject,  we  can  do  much  to  direct  our 
efforts  in  the  pathways  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive gains.  Therefore.  I  am  extremely 
gratified  that  a  group  of  distinguished 
experts  in  this  field  gathered  recently  in 
Miami  Beach  to  discuss  our  trade  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America  and  suggest 
ways  to  improve  conditions  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  concerned.  This  meeting  was  an 
outstanding  success  and  brought  out 
much  information  which  I  am  sure  will 
be  of  great  interest  to  my  colleagues  and 


others  interested  in  this  highly  impor- 
tant subject. 

Sponsored  by  the  Law  Center  of  the 
University  of  Miami,  the  annual  institute 
on  recent  innovations  in  the  structure 
and  methods  of  business  transactions  in 
Latin  America  was  held  on  March  15. 
1968.  On  March  18.  1968. 1  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  inserting  in  the  Congressional 
Record  remarks  made  at  the  institute  by 
my  friend,  the  able  and  distinguished 
Mr,  Covey  T,  Oliver,  who  is  Assistant 
Secretary'  of  State  for  Inter-American 
Affairs  and  U,S.  coordinator  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress.  His  remarks,  on  the 
subject  of  innovative  effects  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  were  both  enlighten- 
ing and  fascinating  in  their  depth  and 
understanding  of  this  vital  subject.  I 
invite  the  attention  of  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  this  statement  by  Mr.  Oliver 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to 
present  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  10 
additional  statements  delivered  at  the 
institute  by  participating  officials.  These 
lectures  or  speeches  ".ere  given  by 
Messrs.  Metzger.  Miller.  Richards.  Palm- 
er. Argueta.  Arnold,  Christopher.  Gar- 
rique.  Glick.  and  Landy.  Their  remarks 
are  so  enlightening  that  inclusion  will 
be  a  valuable  aid  for  any  persons  wishing 


to  know  the  current  status  of  our  busi- 
ness activities  with  Latin  America 

In  my  own  area.  Interama  will  help 
uromote  greater  cultural  lelations  and 
exchanges  among  all  our  nations  in  this 
Hemisphere.  The  University  of  Miami  s 
institute  on  Business  Transactions  is  a 
maior  boon  to  progress  in  this  area.  With 
these  efforts,  and  those  of  many  others 
in  this  field,  our  Nation  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica both  cannot  help  but  benefit  to  a 
remarkable  extent. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

THE    MEANING    OF    THE    KENNEDY     ROIND     FOR 

U.S     TRADE    With    Latin    America 
(Remarks  by  Stanley  D    Metzger,  Chairman 
US    Tariff  Commission,  before  the  annual 
institute    on    recent    innovations    in    the 
structure  and  methods  of  business  irans- 
ictlons  in  Latin  America,  sponsored  by  the 
Law  Center.  University  of  Miami,  at  Miami 
Beach,   Fla  ,   March    15,    19681 
The  movement  which  has  been   underway 
lor  the  past  decade  to  expand  the  trade  and 
economies   of   developing   countries   provides 
'he  setting  for  an  examination  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Kennedy  Round  for  United  States 
-rade  with  Latin  America    For  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  few  international  problems 
ire  as  significant  as  this  drive  for  economic 
development   on    the   part   of    three-quarters 
Lii  the  peoples  of  this  earth. 

Progress  m  the  decade  of  the  1960s  toward 
■las  enct  has  been  slow  and  limited.  It  was 
therefore  not  surprising  that  president  John- 
son's announcement  la.st  summer  of  the  suc- 
ressful    completion    of    the   Kennedy    Round 
nef^otiations  was  followed  by  expressions  of 
disappointment    in    many    developing    coun- 
tries including  some  In  Latin  America,  in  the 
expected  benefits  for  their  trade  and  develop- 
ment   For  in  the  light  of   the  manifold  and 
deep-seated  trade  and  development  problems 
laced   by    those   countries,   the   results   were 
not  great  in  consequence.  Nonetheless,  this 
fiisappointment  should  not  be  permitted  to 
mask    the    achievements    of    the    Kennedy 
Round    negotiations     under     the    aegis     oi 
GATT.  especiallv  since  almost  all  had  recog- 
nized from  the  'outset  that  there  were  limi- 
tations to  the  contribution  which  tariff  ne- 
gotiations could  make  to  economic  develop- 
ment. 

For  an  understanding,  and  perhaps  some 
.appreciation,  of  those  achievements,  let  us 
:irst  look  briefly  at  the  GATT  program  for  ex- 
pansion of  trade  of  the  developing  countries, 
of  which  the  Kennedy  Round  was  an  Im- 
portant element,  and  then  turn  to  a  more 
specific  examination  of  the  products  in 
United  States-Latin  .\merica  trade  which 
were  directly  affected  by  the  Kennedy  Round 
negotiations 

In  Mav  1963.  Ministerial  representatives  of 
the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  GATT  met  m 
Geneva  to  give  direction  to  a  broad  program 
of  liberalization  and  expansion  of  trade.  The 
combination  of  the  three  items  which  were 
on  the  agenda  for  this  meeting  Is  significant. 
These  were : 

I.  Meastires  for  the  expansion  of  trade  of 
developing  countries  as  a  means  of  ftirther- 
'ng  their  economic  development; 

II  Arrangements  for  the  reduction  or 
elimination  of  tariffs  and  other  barriers  to 
trade  and  related  matters;  and 

III.  Measures  for  access  to  markets  for 
agrlculttiral  and  other  primary  products. 
'The  first  agenda  item  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  program  initiated  by  a  group  of  de- 
veloping countries,  including  the  Latin  Amer- 
■r-an  nations  of  Argentina.  Brazil,  Clille.  Cuba. 
Haiti  Peru,  and  Uruguay.  In  response  to 
their  proposal.  Ministers  of  all  industrial 
countries,  except  the  member  states  of  the 
European  Economic  Community,  agreed  to  a 
Program  of  Action.  The  Action  Program  pro- 
vided for — 


1  A  standstill  on  the  erection  of  new  tariff 
and  nontarlff  barriers  affecting  exports  of  de- 
veloping countries;  ,,♦,„„ 

2  Elimination  of  quantitative  restrictions 
inconsistent  v^llh  GATT  and  affecting  ex- 
ports of  developing  countries; 

3  Duty-free  entry  for  tropical  products; 

4  Elimination  of  tariffs  on  primary  prod- 
ucts; ,  ^     ,_  ,  „, 

5  Reduction  and  elimination  of  tariff  bar- 
riers to  exports  of  semi-processed  and 
processed  products  from  developing  coun- 
tries; and  ,   c  „,i 

6  Progressive  reduction  uf  Internal  fiscal 
charges  and  revenue  duties  on  products 
mainly   originating   in  developing  countries. 

An    Action   Committee   established   to  ex- 
ecute   the    program    moved    promptly   to   its 
task   An  earlv  and  Important  result  was  adop- 
tion in  1965  of  the  new  Part  IV  to  the  <-leneral 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  This  addi- 
tion   to    the    General    Agreement    gave    con- 
tractual basis  to  the  activities  set  out  In  the 
Action  Program  and  provided  an  institutional 
iramework  enabling  the  Contracting  Parties 
to  carry   out    their   responsibilities   m   con- 
nection" with   it.  Under   the   new  Part   IV.  a 
Committee  on  Trade  and  Development  was 
est'ibhshed  to  supervise  the  implementation 
of  the  new  Part  and  to  take  over  the  func- 
tions   which    had    been    performed    by    the 
Action  Committee. 

Acting    on    the    two   other    items    on    the 
/Agenda  of  their  1963  meeting,  the  Ministers 
agreed  that  with  a  view  to  a  significant  lib- 
eralization  of   world    trade   a   comprehensive 
trade  negotiation  should  begin  one  year  later. 
in   Mav    1964,   with   the  widest  possible   l>ar- 
tlcipatlon.   The    negotiations,   known   m   the 
Kennedy   Round,  would  cover  .ill  classes  ol 
products,  including  agrlctiltural  and  primiiry 
O-oducts;    would    deal    not   only   with    tarllts 
hut  also  with  nontarlff  barriers;   and  would 
be  based  upon  a  plan  of  linear  tariff  reduc- 
tions  with   a   bare   minimum  of  exceptions 
In  these  trade  negotiations,  every  effort  would 
be    made    to    reduce    barriers    to   exports   of 
the   developing   countries.   In  an   action   im- 
portant  for   the  future,   the  Ministers  broke 
with   precedent  and   stated  that  the  indus- 
trialized   countries   could    not   expect   to   re- 
ceive reciprocity  from  the  less  developed  na- 
•ions  These  trade  negotiations,  we  now  know, 
ifter  much  travail  were  concluded  success- 
fully   m    June    1967.    resulting    in    i^e   most 
substantial  tariff  reductions  ever  negotiated. 
While  the  Kennedy  Round  is  known  prin- 
cipally   lor    the    degree    to    which    the    trade 
ijnongst    industrialized    countries    was    af- 
fected    trade   between    those   countries   and 
the  developing  countries  was  also  substan- 
tially affected. 

Sliortlv   after    the   Ministerial   meeting   in 
1963.  a  special  group  of  industrial  and  deve  - 
oping  countries  began  work  under  the  able 
guidance  of  Mr.  Finn  Gundelach.  then  Dep- 
uty Director  General  of  GATT.  to  maximize 
the  trade  negotiations  in  terms  of  both  direct 
benefits   to  exports  of  less  developed  coun- 
tries and  of  the  contributions  which  the  less 
developed  countries  themselves  would  make 
to  the  negotiations.  The   problems  faced   by 
this   group   were   not  small.   Many   products 
of  interest  to  LDCs  were  in  the  agricultural 
sector   which  posed  an  especially  difficult  ne- 
gotiating   problem    throughout    the    entire 
conference.    Similarly,    important    industrial 
products  of  special  interest  to  LDCs   such  as 
cotton    textiles,    also    presented    substantial 
difficulties.  Despite  these  problems,  there  was 
solid    though  modest,  accomplishment. 

With  resoect  to  contributions  to  be  made 
by  the  LDCs,  I  have  already  noted  that  the 
^iinisters  had  agreed  that  the  developed 
countries  could  not  expect  to  receive  from 
the  LDCs  recicrocitv  for  benefits  which  the 
LDCs  would  derive  from  the  negotiations. 
This  meant  that  the  developing  countries 
were  not  expected  to  make  contribut  ons 
which  were  inconsistent  with  their  develop- 
ment, financial,  and  trade  needs. 
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A  general  Idea  of  the  degree  of  forward 
movement— of  the  stimulus  which  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  should  give  to  LDC  trade,  includ- 
ing Latin  American  exports  to  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world— can  be 
gathered  from  a  summary  In  broad  trade 
terms  of  total  Kennedy  Round  benefits  to 
all  developing  countries. 

Six  industrial  markets— the  United  States, 
the  European  Economic  Community,  Japan. 
Sweden.  Switzerland,  and  the  United  King- 
dom-account for  over  90  percent  of  all  Im- 
ports    by     Industrialized     countries     from 
LDCs,  These  six  markets  have  been  taking 
about    $13    billion    of   dutiable    goods    from 
developing  countries.  Fuels,   which   account 
for   $7    billion    of    these   Imports,   were   not 
dealt  with   to  any  significant   degree   in   the 
Kennedy  Round,  but  the  customs  duty  seems 
only   a  secondary   factor  in   regulating  this 
trade.  An  additional  $870  million  Is  in  cereals 
and   meat   and   dairy   products.  Duties   were 
not  reduced  on  cereals,  but  a  special  arrange- 
ment on  cereals  ws^s  negotiated.  Only  limited 
action  was  taken  on  meat  and  dairy  product*. 
Ti\e   remaining   dutiable   Imports   total   $5.1 
billion.    Significant    duty    reductions    were 
made  on  almost  60  percent  of  this  trade.  In 
addition  reductions  made  on  the  vast  num- 
ber of  industrial  products  not  yet  traded  by 
the  LDCs  mean  that  they  can  anticipate  at 
least  .ome  future  exports  of  those  products 
as  their  economies  develop. 

The  cereals  arrangement  was  of  particular 
importance  to  Argentina  :is  well  us  the 
United  States.  In  the  Kennedy  Round,  na- 
tions accounting  for  almost  all  of  free  world 
trade  In  wheat  signed  a  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  on  basic  elements  for  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  world  grains  arrangement  which 
would  relate  to  establishment  of  basic  mini- 
mum and  maximum  prices  for  wheats  of 
major  importance  in  international  trade. 

The  International  Grains  .\rrangement 
concluded  last  fall  incorporated  these  ele- 
ments. Argentina  will  benefit  from  these 
price  arrangements.  Senate  approval  is  re- 
quired, however,  before  final  United  States 
acceptance. 

Looking    particularly    at    United    States- 
Latin   American  trade,  about  56  percent  of 
United   States  imports  from   Latin   .America 
and  the  Caribbean  area  prior  to  the  Kennedy 
Round  were  dutiable.  Four  products— i)etro- 
leum.  sugar  and  lead  .and  zinc— account  for 
69    liercent  of   the  dutiable   imports    These 
four  products  did  not  imdergo  any  new  duty 
reductions   in   the   Kennedy   Round.   Petro- 
leum and  sugar  move  in  international  trade 
under  very  special  regimes  and  the  duty  is 
not  presently  a  significant  factor  affecting 
the  volume  of  United   States  imports.  The 
United  States  lacked  authority  to  make  new 
duty  reductions  on  lead  and  zinc. 

.Setting  these  four  products  .islde.  let  us 
look  at  the  remainder  of  dutiable  imports, 
v.'hich  total  some  $633   million.  Sixty-eight 
percent  of  this  trade  was  covered  by  conces- 
sions. Duties  were  cut  in  half  on  about  one- 
third  of  the  trade,  and   duties  were  elimi- 
nated on  about  28  percent.  Some  of  the  large 
trade  items  on  which  duty  reductions  were 
made   in   the   industrial  sector  were:    hard- 
wood   lumber,    veneer,    and    plv-v^ood;    pine 
lumber;  wood  picture  frames  and  furniture; 
steel  sheets;  copper;  tin;  ferroalloys;  copper 
rods;    leather;    hydraulic   cement;    menthol; 
sodium  chloride;   synthetic  hormones;    bar- 
ium   sulphate;    mercury;    bauxite;    bismuth 
and  bismuth  alloys;  naphthenic  acids;  ethyl 
alcohol;     electrical     conductors;      television 
equipment;     office    machine    parts;     cotton 
yarn,  fabrics,  and  apparel;  wool  fabrics;  syn- 
thetic fibers;  canned  tuna  and  fresh  or  frozen 
fish     In    the   agricultural    sector    the    large 
trade  items  on  which  duties  were  reduced 
were-    canned    beef;    meat    extract;    coarse 
wools  luid  wool  noils;  alpaca,  llama  and  vi- 
cuna hair;  .sesame  seeds;  Brazil  lUid  cashew 
nuts;  cocoa  bvitter;  and  fresh  grapes. 
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One  of  the  moet  difficult  aspects  of  trade 
negotiations  such  as  the  Kennedy  Roxind 
Is  the  measurement  of  the  benefits  from 
tariff  reductions  and  of  their  effect  on  fu- 
ture trade.  We  can  point  to  large  trade  items 
on  which  substantial  duty  cuts  are  made, 
but  the  picture  '.his  gives  Is  far  from  com- 
plete. I  have  in  mind  particularly  the  many 
cuts  made  on  manufactiired  products  not 
yet  supplied  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Latin  American  countries  These  cuts  could 
be  of  substantial  significance  to  Latin 
America's  exports,  perhaps  in  the  long  run 
of  even  greater  moment  than  the  reduction 
on  products  which  they  already  ship  in  large 
volume.  An  example  may  be  the  reduction 
on  Parana  pine  plywood.  Brazil  exports  this 
product  but  .sends  little  to  the  United 
States,  perhaps  in  part  because  nur  duty 
on  this  item  for  the  past  few  years  has  been 
40  percent.  The  Kennedy  Round  has  re- 
duced this  40  percent  duty  to  12 'j  percent 
ad  valorem. 

Within  the  framework  established  for  par- 
ticipation of  LDCs  in  the  Kennedy  Round, 
the  participaTlne  Latin  American  countries 
made  contributions  that  should  benefit 
United  States  exports  Nine  nations  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  and  the  Caribbean 
area  particfpated  in  the  Kennedy  Round. 
These  were.  Argentina.  Brazil.  Chile.  Uie 
Dominican  Republic.  Jamaica,  Nicaragua, 
Peru.  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  Uruguay. 
Of  the  twelve  nations  which  did  not  partic- 
ipate eleven  still  are  not  members  of  the 
GATT.  The  participating  Latin  American 
countries  offered  as  part  of  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  negotiations  various  economic 
measures  which  their  governments  adopted 
during  the  negotiations,  moving  toward  lib- 
eralization and  rationalization  of  their  trade 
and  financial  regimes. 

Argentina,  for  example.  In  a  complete  re- 
vision of  its  tariff  structure,  conformed  their 
tariff  descriptions  to  those  used  by  most 
other  countries,  and  concurrently  made  nu- 
merou.s  unilateral  duty  reductions  which 
lowered  the  average  level  of  Its  tariff  from 
119  to  62  percent.  Argentina  reduced  the 
amount  of  money  which  its  importers  must 
deposit  with  tae  application  for  an  import 
permit  from  IOC  to  40  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  goods,  and  elimin.ited  the  require- 
ment altogether  for  an  increasing  number 
of  items.  The  Argentine  peso  was  devalued 
and  foreign  exchange  controls  were  elimi- 
nated. 

Brazil  introduced  a  less  restrictive  system 
of  allocation  for  foreign  exchange  for  imports, 
e'.imln.ued  consular  fees,  eliminated  Its  5 
percent  customs  clearance  tax.  shifted  to 
open  general  licensing,  eliminated  certain 
surcharges,  and  adopted  a  new  tariff  involv- 
ing duty  reductions  on  about  30  percent  of 
its  tariff  positions. 

Chile  also  adopted  the  tariff  descriptions 
used  by  most  countries,  and  In  so  doing,  with 
a  view'  to  facilitating  administration,  incor- 
porated In  a  single  statute  numerous  charges 
previouslv  provided  for  in  separate  legal  in- 
struments. In  adopting  a  new  tariff,  Chile 
unllaterallv  reduced  Import  charges  on  176 
Items  of  industrial  machinery  and  raw  ma- 
terials bv  an  average  of  80  percent.  Cate- 
gories of  CWlean  imports  requiring  prior 
deposit  were  reduced,  and  the  percent  of 
deoosits  for  the  remaining  categories  was 
lowered.  Chile  also  increased  its  list  of  per- 
mitted imports. 

The  Dominican  Republic  exempted  certain 
goods  from  the  prior  deposit  requirement  and 
made  a  temporary  e.xemption  from  duties  on 
certain  items. 

Peru  committed  Itself  to  maintain  Its 
present  liberal  trade  and  monetary  policy  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  its  development 
needs.  This  policy  avoids  quantitative  re- 
strictions, discriminatory  internal  taxes,  sub- 
sidies, multiple  exchange  rates,  and  prior  de- 
posits, and  relies  solely  on  the  tariff  to 
control  Imports. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Seven  of  the  Latin  American  participating 
countries  also  made  tariff  concessions  in  ad- 
dition to  the  administrative  measures  which 
I  have  Just  described.  In  the  agricultural 
sector,  tariff  concessions  were  made  on  breed- 
ing cattle,  breeding  chickens,  seed  corn  and 
grain  sorghum,  fodder  seeds,  horticultural 
seeds  and  bulbs,  malt,  modified  milk  for  In- 
fants" food,  hop  cones  and  lupulln,  homog- 
enized and  dried  milk,  lard,  soybean  oil, 
unmilled  wheat  and  raw  cotton.  Tariff  con- 
cessions In  the  industrial  sector  covered 
numerous  products,  among  which  the  more 
important  trade  items  were  water  turbines. 
compressor  heads,  tractor  engines,  road 
machinery,  surgical  and  dental  instruments, 
valves  and  pipe  fittings,  steam  boilers  and 
steam  engines,  airplanes,  agricultural  trac- 
tors, synthetic  rubber,  railway  equipment, 
insulated  cable,  transmission  chains,  machine 
tools,  sewing  machines,  telephone  equip- 
ment, electrical  equipment  for  airplanes  and 
shlpe,  rubberized  tread  for  tire  manufacture. 
coal,  coke  and  charcoal,  and  rock  drilling, 
well  boring  and  excavating  machinery. 

This.  In  brief,  is  the  result  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  for  United  States  trade  with  Latin 
America,  as  seen  from  short  range.  Its  mean- 
ing, however,  must  be  .sought  in  a  longer 
perspective.  If  progress  were  to  stop  at  this 
point,  I  doubt  that  anyone  would  contend 
that  it  would  have  major  long  run  sig- 
nificance. But  if  the  Kennedy  Round  were  to 
be  followed  by  the  energizing  of  the  develop- 
ment process  through  substantial  increases 
in  foreign  aid;  through  compensatory  financ- 
ing for  shortfalls  in  earnings  of  exported 
raw  materials:  through  substantial  further 
access  to  tlie  developed  countries'  markets 
for  the  raw  materials  and  manufactured 
articles  of  the  LDCs,  and  through  great  ac- 
celeration of  the  internal  reforms  needed  to 
modernize  the  societies  of  the  developing 
countries — then  I  believe  the  meaning  of  the 
Kennedy  Round  for  United  States  trade  with 
Latin  Arnerica — Indeed  for  the  development 
of  Latin  America  Itself — would  be  deemed 
by  historians  to  have  been  profound  Indeed. 

CtTHRENT  Efforts  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development 

(By    Leigh    M.    Miller,    managing    director. 
Private    Investment    Center) 

I  am  here  today  to  discuss  the  current  ef- 
forts of  A.I.D.  to  Increase  private  Investment 
In  Latin  America. 

AID  believes  that  successful  development 
of  the  less  developed  countries  throughout 
the  world  requires  strong.  Independent  pri- 
vate institutions — business  firms,  labor 
unions,  cooperative,  foundations,  voluntan.' 
groups  and  the  like — and  a  framework  of 
sound  laws  and  sensible  government  policies 
in  which  such  institutions  can  develop  and 
grow. 

These  conditions  and  Institutions  exist  in 
the  US. — but  not  in  most  of  the  developing 
countries.  The  developing  world  starts  the 
development  process  without  a  strong  inde- 
pendent private  base — and,  indeed,  some- 
times a  bias  against  developing  such  a  base. 

Foreign  private  Investment  makes  a  mul- 
tiple contribution  to  development:  It  In- 
creases gross  national  product:  It  expands 
government  revenues;  It  prortdes  employ- 
ment: It  transfers  new  technology:  It  can 
provide  new  methods  of  efficient  manage- 
ment: it  augments  foreign  exchange  reserves: 
and  it  can  develop  new  exports. 

The  critical  con.ributlon  of  foreign  pri- 
vate Investment,  however.  Is  the  catalytic 
effect  it  can  have  on  Indigenous  private  in- 
vestment. To  achieve  A  I  D.'s  development 
goals,  we  must  build  up  the  role  of  private 
Investment  In  the  less  developed  countries. 

The  countries  throughout  the  world  which 
have  made  the  best  development  progress 
In  recent  years — Korea,  Iran,  Taiwan — 
have  each  built  their  growth  on  strong,  ebul- 
lient, private  sectors.  Today,  other  develop- 
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Ing  countries  are  beginning  to  see  the  need 
to  encourage  private  initiative.  A.I. D.'s  efforts 
help: 

1.  A.I.D.  uses  funds  and  guaranty  author- 
ities to  Increase  the  amount  of  private  U  .S 
Investment  and  privately  managed  US  tech- 
nical assistance  going  into  the  developing 
countries. 

2.  A  I.D.  makes  development  loans  to  the 
governments  of  countries  to  make  it  pcssible 
for  farmers  and  businessmen  to  buy  fertilizer 
spare  parts,  raw  materials  and  capital  equip- 
ment exported  from  the  U.S.  In  making  these 
development  loans,  AID  encourages  govern- 
ments to  make  ixiUcy  changes  which  will 
allow  a  freer  private  sector. 

3.  AID  uses  technical  assistance  funds  ti 
assist  private  institutions  in  the  developiiu' 
countries  because  non-government  Instltti- 
lions  can  best  do  the  Job. 

THE   PRrVATE   SECTOR'S   ROLE   IN   .StTPOP.T   OF  THI 
ALLIANCE    FOR    PROGRESS 

Both  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  and  th, 
action  program  arising  out  of  the  SumiTiir 
Meeting  recognize  the  major  role  that  the 
private  institutions  have  to  plav  in  achlevine 
Alliance  objectives.  The  Charter  stresses  thf 
Importance  of  private  enterprise  as  a  ba.';'.- 
svstem.  The  Summit  Action  Program  emph.;- 
sizes  the  mobilization  of  public  and  private 
resources  inside  and  outside  the  Hemlspherf 
to  encourage  development  within  the  proce?- 
of  integration.  In  this  program  the  Latin 
American  signators  recognize  that  private- 
foreign  capital  is  needed  for  development. 

Most  direct  foreign  investment  in  Lat;:i 
America  has  come  from  the  U.S.:  Prom  1956 
60  the  average  rate  (including  reinvested 
earnings)  was  about  $625  million;  for  1961- 
1966,  the  rate  dropped  by  over  40^^  to  about 
S370  million.  However,  this  flow  Is  distorted 
by  sharp  changes  in  Venezuelan  petroleum 
investment  and  repatriation  oi  profits.  If 
Venezuela  is  excluded,  U.S.  investment  flov; 
shows  an  increase  from  about  S336  million  in 
1956-60  to  $410  million  In  1961-G6,  a  rise  of 
over  20 '"c. 

The  value  of  direct  US.  investment  in 
Latin  America  at  the  end  of  1966  was  almost 
SIO  billion.  Of  this,  roughly  one-third  was 
in  petroleum,  one-third  in  inan-ufacturinK, 
and  the  balance  in  mining,  public  utilities 
and  other  industries.  The  major  develop- 
ment in  the  past  few  years  has  been  an 
increased  investment  in  the  manuiacturinfc 
In  1966.  the  value  of  U.S.  direct  investment 
in  manufacturing  exceeded  our  investment 
in  petroleum  for  the  first  time.  The  rotin- 
trles  receiving  the  most  new  U.S.  investments 
-since  1960  have  been  Argentina,  Mexico,  and 
Panama.  Brazil  has  gained  substantial  new 
investment  in  the  last  few  years  after  a  pe- 
riod of  stagnation  in  its  economv.  In  1966. 
about  60'  of  all  new  investment  in  the  less 
developed  areas  went  to  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. 

AID    TOOLS    TO    ENCOURAGE    PRIVATE    INVESTMENT 
IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

A. I. D.'S  investment  incentive  programs  for 
US  investors  are  made  available  or  are  co- 
ordinated through  the  newly  established 
Private  Investment  Center  in  AID'S  Office 
of  Private  Resources.  This  Center  Is  being 
set  up  to  provide  better  ser'-ice  to  those  in- 
terested in  investing  abroad. 

A  I.D.  has  a  number  of  investment  assist- 
ance tools  to  assist  US,  Investors  interested 
in  Investing  in  Latin  America.  These  tools 
break  down  into  roughly  three  types: 

1.  Preinvestment  assistance — AID  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  investors  Identify 
and  investigate  Investm.ent  opportunities. 

2.  Insurance — programs  designed  to  assure 
investors  against  unusual  risks  which  are 
attendant  upon  Investing  in  developing 
countries. 

3.  Financial  assistance — programs  which 
will  make  funds  available  to  the  project  It- 
self. 
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PREINVESTMENT    ASSISTANCE 

W'thln  the  Private  Investment  Center,  an 
investment  Promotion  Division  has  been 
established.  This  Division  is  designed  to  take 
«.  Dositive  and  active  approach  towards  en- 
couraging investmeni  In  Latin  Amerlc.i.  It 
will  not  only  give  out  information  and  help 
.sneciflc  investors,  but  it  will  investigate  and 
prepare  new  programs  of  assistance  to  in- 
vestors looking  for  Investment  possibilities. 
Under  A.I.D  's  Investment  Survey  ProgT^.m. 
AID  partlallv  underwrites  the  cost  of  feasi- 
bility surveys  by  private  U  S.  firms  In  a  wide 
rine'e  of  investments.  If  the  project  does  not 
prove  out,  AID.  covers  half  of  the  cost 
against  receipt  of  a  professionally  acceptable 
report.  For  example: 

Recentlv,  a  major  U.S.  grain  distributor  in- 
•  e^tigated'  the  i>osslbllities  of  hybrid  seed 
production  and  distribution  in  Brazil  under 
-he  Investment  Survey  Program.  The  results 
t)f  the  survev  were  ixisltlve.  That  company 
pre^entlv  expects  to  invest  several  million 
dollars  in  production  facilities  in  Brazil. 

Starting  in  1962.  this  program  has  grown 
to  around  75  new  agreements  a  year.  By 
December  1967.  155  surveys  had  been  com- 
pleted- 116  decisions  were  negative  and  cost 
\  ID  about  >il.l  million  The  39  positive  de- 
c-sions— one  out  of  lour— cover  about  &81 
million,  a  ratio  of  $73  in  new  private  invest- 
ment for  each  A  I.D.  dollar. 

\  I  D  also  lias  technical  assistance  grant 
•u'nds  to  encourage  project  development  in 
'^.elected  prioritv  iields.  One  example: 

Millions  of  lire-school  children  i-ulfer  per- 
•n-iuent  mental  and  physical  damaee  because 
■hev  don't  get  enough  protein.  Under  a 
S60000  A  I  D.  grant,  the  Pillsbury  Company 
has  surveved  the  market  and  is  now  con- 
ducting production  tests  of  a  liigh  protein 
beverage  '.n  El  Salvador,  vianufactured  frovi 
locallu  (jroicn  crops. 

^ib.  helped  to  establish  and  provides  h- 
nancial  support  to  the  Inter-American  In- 
vestment Development  Center,  which  i.pened 
•or  business  (m  November  1,  1967  in  New 
York  City.  The  Center  acts  as  a  clearing 
house  through  which  investment  opportu- 
nities identified  by  Latin  American  institu- 
tions .are  brought  to  the  attention  of  U.S. 
investors  bv  'face-to-face"  promotion.  The 
Center  is  operated  by  the  Council  for  Inter- 
national Congress  in  Management  iCIPM)  in 
dissociation  with  the  National  Industnal  Con- 
ference Board. 
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obtained.  In  .'U-gentina,  only  convertibility 
insurance  is  pos.sible  under  the  existing  agree- 
ment and  even  that  is  hard  to  obtain  because 
of  the  difficulty  In  obtaining  the  necessary 
approval  of  the  individual  investment  proj- 
ects from  the  Argentinian  government.  In 
Guatemala  although  iUi  intergovernmental 
agreement  ■  exists,  the  government  of  that 
countrv  has  not  given  any  approvals  of  in- 
vestments for   the  guaranty  program   since 

1959. 

Despite  these  problems,  the  political  risk 
insurance  program  has  been  used  tremen- 
douslv  by  US.  investors  in  Latin  America. 
In  1967,  .'\1D  wrote  $1.46  billion  of  insurance 
for    L.Uin    American    investment. 

In  addition.  AID  has  developed  the  ex- 
tended risk  guaranty  for  equity  Investment 
in  Latin  America.  Tills  form  of  insurance 
guaranties  equity  investors  against  all  risks 
other  than  fraud  or  misconduct  for  up  to 
50';  of  the  equity  investment.  This  form 
of  guarantv  is  used  for  important  projects 
contributing  to  development  when  further 
assurance  of  the  equity  Investment  is 
needed. 

FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 


INVESTMENT    INSURANCE 

The  oldest  of  the  AID  programs  for  private 
Investment  is  the  political  risk  insurance 
•irogram.  This  program— also  called  the  Spe- 
cific Risk  Guariuny  Program— was  estab- 
Ushed  in  1948  and  insures  U.S.  Investors 
against  three  basic  risks:  (1)  inconvertibility 
of  local  currencies  into  dollars;  (2)  expro- 
priation and  nationalization;  and  (3)  war, 
revolution  and  insurrection. 

In  calendar  year  1962  this  program  oper- 
ated in  49  countries  and  we  issued  144  .spe- 
cific  risk   coverages   totaling   $440.9   million. 
In  1967  AID  wrote  498  coverages  totaling  $1.9 
billion   and   had   the   program   operating   in 
some   80   countries.   On   December  31,    1967, 
there  was  $5  8  billion  m  coverage  outstand- 
ing— of    which    $3.2    billion    was    in    Latin 
America.  The   tremendous  size  of   this  pro- 
gram indicates  its  usefulness  to  U.S.  investors 
when  investing  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
By  the  end  of  1967  AID  had  earned  about 
j50  million  in  premiums  from  political  risk 
insurance  and  had  paid  out  some  $660,000  in 
claims.  Another  $7  million  in  claims  are  now 
under  examination  and  AID  has  been  nou- 
fted  of  approximately  $10  million  additional 
possible  claims. 

Political  risk  Insurance  is  available  in  most 
Latin  American  countries.  However,  there 
are  some  countries  that  have  not  signed  the 
nece.ssary  authorizing  agreements  to  place 
the  insurance  program  in  force.  In  Mexico 
:ind  Uruguay,  no  insurance  is  available.  In 
Peru,  only  convertibility  Insurance  can  be 


The  Extended  Risk  Guaranty  Program  for 
loans  is  rapidly  becoming  a  major  financing 
device  for  investment  in  less  developed  coun- 
tries. Under  this  program.  AID  guaranties 
U.S.  lenders  ;igalnst  all  risks  of  loss  (except 
fraud  or  misrepresentation)  for  'I'i'l  of  loans 
to  an  approved  private  project  other  than  for 
housing.  In  order  to  make  long  term  loans 
available  from  U.S.  financial  institutions.  AID 
may  guarantee  the  last  three-quarters  of  the 
maturities  of  the  loan  for  a  full  100':  Thus. 
th°  loan  is  guarantied  only  75';  overall,  but 
the  last  75-;  of  the  payments  arc  fully  guar- 
antied and  the  first  25 '^  are  not  guaraJitled 
bv  .AID  in  anv  way  whatsoever. 

The  first  two  such  extended  risk  inon- 
hou=ing)  guaranties,  covering  $8.9  million, 
were  issued  in  1964.  In  1967.  extended  risk 
coverage  In  force  totaled  $63  iniUion.  The 
volume  of  guaranty  applications  has  been 
rising  rapldlv.  AlV  is  presently  working  on 
over  $300  million  in  guaranty  applications. 
For  example: 

Ultralertil  S.  A.,  owned  60  percent  by 
Phillips  Petroleum  and  40  percent  by  local 
investors,  is  building  a  major  fertilizer  plant 
in  Brazil.  An  A.I.D.  extended  risk  guaranty 
tnade  it  possible  for  six  U.S.  insurance  com- 
panies to  put  up  $23  million  of  long  term 
loan  capital.  A.I.D.  loaned  $14.8  million. 
Both  loans  will  be  used  to  buy  U.S.  -oods. 
In  the  meantime,  using  imported  fertilizer 
materials.  Ultrafertil  has  already  opened 
eight  fertilizer  distribution  centers  m  rural 
areas  ofrering  technical  assistance  and 
modern  fertilizer  inatcrials.  Tills  starts  the 
network  even  before  Ultrafertil  is  in  produc- 
tion. 

AID  has  other  financial  tools,  but  these  are 
not  extensivelv  ."callable  in  Latin  America. 
United  States-owned  local  currencies  ften- 
erated  from  the  sale  ol  P.L.  480  agricultural 
commodities  are  available  for  loans  to  pn- 
vate  projects  ("Cooley  loans"  i  in  .some 
countries— malnlv  elsewhere  in  the  world.  In 
Latin  America  tliere  are  effectively  no  such 
funds  available  for  lending  because  the  tmall 
amounts  which  were  available  in  such  coun- 
tries ii£  Bolivia  and  Chile  iire  already  car- 
marked. 

Furthermore,  in  the  past  there  have  ijeen 
some  AID  dollar  loans  available  for  private 
projects  However,  it  appears  that  due  to 
the'  limited  AID  loan  funds  available  for 
Latin  America,  there  will  be  few— if  any— 
which  will  be  made  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  Such  funds  are  loaned  only  for  high 
priorltN   projects. 

In  addition  to  guaranties  or  direct  loans, 
AID  has  assisted  in  making  other  funds  avail- 
able for  private  investors  in  Latin  America. 
In  tnaiiy  countries  of  Latin  America,  devel- 
opment'banks  make  loans  for  private  proj- 
ects and  such  loans  are  available  for  U.S.  as 
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well  as  local  investors.  AID  has  made  over 
$115  million  in  dollar  loans  to  16  such  In- 
stitutions. Furthermore,  local  currencies 
have  been  placed  in  Private  Investmeni 
Funds  In  Colombia,  Guyana  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic;  those  funds  are  available  lor 
relendlng  to  private  projects. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  general  fi- 
nancial assistance  tools,  AID  also  provides 
extended  risk  guaranties  for  lc>ans  lo  certain 
types  of  housing  projects  In  Latin  America 
The  authority  for  this  program  Is  found  In 
section  224  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  ol 
1961,  as  amended.  This  is  a  specialized  pro- 
gram with  a  limited  and  changing  avall- 
iibllitv  of  guaranty  funds. 

At  "the  end  of  1967,  the  total  usable  guar- 
anty uuthorttv  for  this  program  was  $373 
mllilon.  Of  this,  over  $227  million  has  al- 
ready been  authorized— covering  49  projects 
with" 42.628  units. 

For  example,  in  1964  the  first  families 
moved  into  2,000  new  houses  In  Call,  Colom- 
bia, built  bv  the  International  Housing  Com- 
pany of  Puerto  Rico.  Tlie  long-term  mort- 
gage money  wi\s  supplied  under  an  AID. 
housing  guaranty  bv  four  insurance  com- 
panies: two  from  Iowa,  one  from  Tennessee 
and  one  from  Maine. 


OTHER    TYPES    OF    ENCOURAGEMENT    TO    I'P.UATF. 
INVESTMENT    IN    LATIN    AMERICA 

AW  driclopTnent  loans 
A.I.D.  Development  Loans  -are  essenUal  to 
its  development  assistance  efforts,  riiey  pro- 
vide goods  and  services  from  American  pri- 
vate enterprise  aad  they  result  in  faster  pri- 
vate .sector  growth  in  Latin  America.  A.I  D 
uses  the  leverage  of  negotiations  lor  program 
and  sector  loans  to  help  bring  about  changes 
in  government  policies— fiscal,  monetary.  ex- 
port-Import, price  and  wage— so  that  they 
support  rather  than  inhibit  private  invest- 
ment and  entrepreneurshlp. 

Moreover,  program  loans  directly  support 
private  enterprise  and  Initiative  by  gettlne 
U  S  capital  equipment,  fertiUzer,  spare  parts 
and  raw  materials  into  the  hands  of  private 
businessmen  and  farmers  in  Latin  America. 
A I  D.'s  project  loans  also  help  buUd  the 
countrv's  infrastructure  and  Increase  na- 
tional "productirtty.  Without  power,  roads 
and  communications,  no  sector  of  a  nation's 
economv  can  advance.  The  Latin  American 
governments  repay  A  I.D.  in  dollars  for  these 
loans. 

Here  at  home.  AID.  loans  directly  bene- 
fit U.S.  private  business.  Machinery,  fertilizer 
and  other  goods  are  exported— not  dollars. 
And  these  exports  open  up  commercial  mar- 
kets for  U.S.  exports  over  the  long  run.  U.S. 
exports  to  all  of  the  developing  countries 
financed  by  A.I.D.  rose  from  $466  million  In 
FY  1961  to  $1.35  bllUon  in  FY  1967,  an  in- 
crease from  44  percent  to  96  percent  of  total 
AID.  financed  commodities. 

In  a  recent  analvsls  of  trade  and  aid  In 
t,he  Harvard  Business  Review.  A.I.D.  econo- 
mists show  that  60  percent  of  the  total  in- 
crease in  U.S.  exports  to  developln-  covrntnes 
m  1960-65  was  traceable  to  U.S.  foreign  aid. 
About  40  i>ercent  was  due  to  the  requirement 
that  A.I.D.  funds  be  spent  here:  the  remain- 
ing 20  percent  represents  long  run  conamer- 
clal  markets  opened  up  by  growth  of  recipient 

countries. 

Business  management 

The  International  ExecuUve  Service  Corps 
(lESC)  was  created  by  a  group  of  American 
business  executives,  with  A.I.D. 's  help,  to 
furnish  U.S.  business  know-how  to  develop- 
ing countries.  Drawing  on  a  roster  of  U.S 
volunteers  now  approaching  4.000,  It  com- 
pleted 400  projects  in  38  countries  in  its  first 
three  years.  lESC  has  shown  such  promise 
that  the  Japanese  and  Canadians  have  cre- 
ated their  own  versions  and  Germany  is 
planning  to  follow. 

In  Brazil  a  local  entrepreneur  purchased  a 
30  vear  old  clcsed  down  steel  mill.  With 
assistance  from  an  lESC  volunteer,  associated 
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One  of  the  moct  difficult  aspect*  of  trade 
negotiations  such  i\s  the  Kennedy  Round 
Is  "the  measurement  of  the  benefits  from 
tariff  reductions  and  of  their  effect  on  fu- 
ture trade  We  can  point  to  large  trade  Items 
on  which  substantial  duty  cuts  are  made, 
but  the  picture  this  gives  is  far  from  com- 
plete. I  have  in  mind  particularly  the  many 
cuts  made  on  manufactured  products  not 
yet  supplied  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Latin  American  countries  These  cuts  could 
be  of  substantial  slgnltlcance  to  Latin 
America's  exports,  perhaps  in  the  long  run 
of  even  greater  moment  than  the  reduction 
on  products  which  thev  already  ship  in  large 
volume.  An  example  may  be  the  reduction 
on  Parana  pine  plywood  Brazil  exports  this 
product  but  sends  little  to  the  United 
States,  perhaps  in  part  because  our  duty 
on  this  Item  for  the  past  few  years  has  been 
40  percent.  The  Kennedy  Round  hus  re- 
duced this  40  percent  duty  to  121^  percent 
ad  valorem. 

Within  the  framework  established  for  par- 
ticipation of  LDCs  in  the  Kennedy  Round, 
the  participating  Latin  American  countries 
made  contributions  that  should  benefit 
United  States  exports.  Nine  nations  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  and  the  Caribbean 
area  participated  in  the  Kennedy  Round. 
These  were.  Argentina.  Brazil.  Chile,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Jamaica.  Nicaragua. 
Peru.  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  Uruguay. 
Of  the  twelve  nations  which  did  not  partic- 
ipate, eleven  still  are  not  member.s  of  the 
GATT.  The  participating  Latin  American 
countries  otfered  as  part  of  their  contrlbu- 
Uon  to  the  negotiations  various  economic 
measures  which  their  governments  adopted 
during  the  negotiations,  moving  toward  lib- 
eralization and  rationalization  of  their  trade 
and  financial  regimes. 

Argentina,  for  example,  in  a  complete  re- 
vision of  its  tariff  structure,  conformed  their 
tariff  descriptions  to  those  used  by  most 
other  countries,  and  concurrently  made  nu- 
merous unilateral  duty  reductions  which 
lowered  the  average  '.evel  of  its  tariff  from 
119  to  62  percent.  Argentina  reduced  the 
amount  of  money  which  its  importers  must 
deposit  with  t:ie  application  for  an  Import 
permit  from  100  to  40  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  goods,  and  eliminated  the  require- 
ment altogether  for  an  increasing  number 
of  Items.  The  Argentine  peso  was  devalued 
and  foreign  exchange  controls  were  elimi- 
nated. 

Brazil  introduced  a  less  restrictive  system 
of  allocation  for  foreign  exchange  for  imports. 
eliminated  consular  fees,  eliminated  its  5 
percent  customs  clearance  tax.  shifted  to 
open  general  licensing,  eliminated  certain 
surcharges,  and  adopted  a  new  tariff  Involv- 
ing duty  reductions  on  about  30  percent  of 
Its  tarift  positions. 

Chile  also  adopted  the  tariff  descriptions 
used  bv  most  countries,  and  In  so  doing,  with 
a  view  to  facilitating  administration,  incor- 
porated in  a  single  statute  nimierotis  charges 
previously  provided  for  in  separate  legal  in- 
struments. In  .-'.dopting  a  new  tariff.  Chile 
uiulaterallv  reduced  import  charges  on  176 
items  of  industrial  machinery  and  raw  ma- 
terials bv  an  average  of  80  percent.  Cate- 
gories of  CWlean  imports  requiring  prior 
deposit  were  reduced,  and  the  percent  of 
deposits  for  the  remaining  categories  was 
lowered.  Chile  also  increased  its  list  of  per- 
mitted imports 

The  Dominican  Republic  exempted  certain 
goods  from  the  prior  deposit  requirement  and 
made  a  temporary  exemption  from  duties  on 
certain  items, 

Peru  committed  itself  to  maintain  Its 
present  liberal  trade  and  monetary  policy  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  its  development 
needs.  This  policy  avoids  quantitative  re- 
strictions, discriminatory  internal  taxes,  sub- 
sidies, multiple  exchange  rates,  and  prior  de- 
posits, and  relies  solely  on  the  tariff  to 
control  imports. 
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Seven  of  the  Latin  American  participating 
countries  also  made  tariff  concessions  in  ad- 
dition to  the  administrative  meastires  which 
I  have  just  described.  In  the  agricultural 
sector,  tariff  concessions  were  meide  on  breed- 
ing cattle,  breeding  chickens,  seed  corn  and 
grain  sorghum,  fodder  seeds,  horticultural 
seeds  and  bulbs,  malt,  modified  milk  for  in- 
fants' food,  hop  cones  and  lupulln.  homog- 
enized and  dried  milk,  lard,  soybean  oil. 
unmilled  wheat  and  raw  cotton.  Tariff  con- 
cessions in  the  industrial  sector  covered 
numerous  products,  among  which  the  more 
important  trade  items  were  water  turbines, 
compressor  heads,  tractor  engines,  road 
machinery,  surgical  and  dental  instruments, 
valves  and  pipe  fittings,  steam  boilers  and 
steam  engines,  airplanes,  agricultural  trac- 
tors, synthetic  rubber,  railway  equipment. 
insulated  cable,  transmission  chains,  machine 
tools,  sewing  machines,  telephone  equip- 
ment, electrical  equipment  for  airplanes  and 
ships,  rubberized  tread  for  tire  manufacture, 
coal,  coke  and  charcoal,  and  rock  drilling, 
well  boring  and  cxcavatlne  machinery. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  result  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  for  United  States  trade  with  Latin 
America,  as  seen  from  short  range.  Its  mean- 
ing, however,  must  be  sought  in  a  longer 
perspective.  If  progress  were  to  stop  at  this 
point.  I  doubt  that  anyone  wotild  contend 
that  it  would  have  major  long  run  sig- 
nificance. But  If  the  Kennedy  Round  were  to 
be  followed  by  the  energizing  of  the  develop- 
ment process  through  substantial  increases 
in  foreign  aid;  through  compensatory  financ- 
ing for  shortfalls  in  earnings  of  exported 
raw  materials;  through  substantial  further 
access  to  the  developed  countries'  markets 
for  the  raw  materials  and  manufactured 
,irtlcles  of  the  LDCs.  and  through  great  ac- 
celeration of  the  internal  reforms  needed  to 
modernize  the  societies  of  the  developing 
countries — then  I  believe  the  meaning  of  the 
Kennedy  Round  for  United  States  trade  with 
Latin  Arnerica — Indeed  for  the  development 
of  Latin  America  Itself— would  be  deemed 
by  historians  to  have  been  profound  Indeed. 
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CtJRRENT  Efforts  of  the  Agency  for 

Intern.ational  Development 

(By    Leigh    M,    Miller,    managing    director. 

Private    Investment   Center) 

I  am  here  today  to  discuss  the  current  ef- 
forts of  A,I  D,  to  increase  private  Investment 
in  Latin  America, 

AID  believes  that  successful  development 
of  the  less  developed  countries  throughout 
the  world  requires  strong,  independent  pri- 
vate Institutions — business  firms,  labor 
unions,  cooperatives,  fotindatlons.  voluntary 
groups  and  the  like — and  a  framework  oi 
sound  laws  and  sensible  government  policies 
In  which  such  institutions  can  develop  and 
grow. 

These  conditions  and  institutions  exist  in 
the  US— but  not  in  most  of  the  developing 
countries.  The  developing  world  starts  the 
development  process  without  a  strong  inde- 
pendent private  base — and,  Indeed,  some- 
times a  bias  against  developing  such  a  base. 

Foreign  private  Investment  makes  a  mul- 
tiple contribution  to  development:  it  in- 
creases gross  national  product;  it  expands 
government  revenues;  It  provides  employ- 
ment; it  transfers  new  technology;  it  can 
provide  new  methods  of  efficient  manage- 
ment; it  augments  foreign  exchange  reserves; 
and  it  can  develop  new  export-s. 

The  critical  con.rlbutlon  of  foreign  pri- 
vate investment,  however,  is  the  catalytic 
effect  It  can  have  on  Indigenous  private  in- 
vestment. To  achieve  AID's  development 
goals,  we  must  build  up  the  role  of  private 
Investment  In  the  less  developed  countries. 

The  countries  throughout  the  world  which 
have  made  the  best  development  progress 
in  recent  years — Korea,  Iran.  Taiwan — 
have  each  built  their  growth  on  strong,  ebul- 
lient, private  sectors.  Today,  other  develop- 


ing countries  are  beginning  to  see  the  need 
to  encourage  private  initiative,  A,I.D.'s  efforts 
help: 

1.  AID.  uses  funds  and  guaranty  author- 
ities to  increase  the  amount  of  private  U  S 
investment  and  privately  managed  U.S  tech- 
nical assistance  going  into  the  developing 
countries. 

2.  A.I.D,  makes  development  loans  to  the 
governments  of  covintries  to  make  it  ixassiblo 
for  farmers  and  businessmen  to  buy  fertilizer, 
spare  parts,  raw  materials  and  capital  equip- 
ment exported  from  the  U.S,  In  making  these 
development  loans.  AID  encourages  eoverr,- 
ments  to  make  policy  changes  which  will 
allow  a  freer  private  sector 

3.  AID  uses  technical  assistance  funds  ■■.•'. 
assist  private  institutions  in  the  developiiu' 
countries  because  non-government  institu- 
tions can  best  do  the  Job. 

the   private   .sector's   ROI.E   in   SfPPORT   OF  TIIF 
ALLIANCE    FOR    PROGRESS 

Both  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  and  th.- 
action  program  arising  out  of  the  Summi- 
Meeting  recognize  the  major  role  that  thp 
private  institutions  have  to  play  in  rtchievint; 
Alliance  objectives.  The  Charter  stresses  the 
Importance  of  private  enterprise  as  a  ba.s'.r- 
system.  The  Summit  Action  Program  empha- 
sizes the  mobilization  of  public  and  prlvrit. 
resources  inside  and  outside  the  Hemisphere 
to  encourage  development  within  the  proces 
of  integration.  In  this  program  the  Latlr, 
American  signators  recognize  that  privatf- 
loreign  capital  is  needed  for  development 

Most  direct  foreign  investment  m  Lnti:; 
America  has  come  from  the  U.S.:  From  1956 
60  the  average  rate  (Including  reinvested 
earnings)  was  about  S625  million;  for  1961- 
1966,  the  rate  dropped  by  over  40<';  to  about 
$370  million.  However,  this  flow  is  distorted 
by  sharp  changes  in  Venezuelan  petroleum 
irivestment  and  repatrlat'on  of  profits.  If 
Venezuela  Is  excluded,  U.S,  investment  flow 
shows  an  increase  from  about  $336  inlUlon  1:: 
1956-60  to  $410  million  In  1961-G6.  a  rise  :  : 
over  20<~J. 

The  value  of  direct  U.S,  investment  ;:: 
Latin  America  at  the  end  of  1966  was  almo't 
SIO  billion.  Of  this,  roughly  one-third  \va  . 
In  petroleum,  one-third  in  manufacturine, 
and  the  balance  in  mining,  public  utilitie-. 
and  other  industries.  The  major  develop- 
ment in  the  past  few  years  lias  been  an 
increased  investment  in  the  raanuiacturinc 
In  1966.  the  value  of  U.S.  direct  investmeir 
in  manufacturing  exceeded  our  investmen- 
in  petroleum  for  the  first  time.  The  coun- 
tries receiving  the  most  new  US.  investments 
since  1960  have  been  Argentina.  Mexico,  and 
Panama,  Brazil  has  gained  substantial  new 
investment  in  the  last  few  years  after  a  pe- 
riod of  stagnation  in  its  economy.  In  1966. 
about  60'  of  all  new  investment  in  the  less 
developed  areas  went  to  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere, 

AID    TOOLS    TO    ENCOVRACE    PRIVATE    INVESTMENT 
IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

A.I.D.'s  investment  incent-ve  procrams  for 
U.S.  investors  are  made  available  or  are  co- 
ordinated through  the  newly  pstablished 
Private  Investment  Center  m  AID's  Office 
rf  Private  Resources.  This  Center  Is  being 
set  tip  to  provide  better  ser'ice  to  those  In- 
terested in  investing  abroad. 

AID  has  a  number  of  investment  assist- 
ance tools  to  assist  U  S,  Investors  interested 
in  investing  in  Latin  America.  These  tools 
break  down  into  roughly  three  types: 

1,  Preinvestment  assistance — AID  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  investors  identify 
and  investigate  investm.ent  opportunities, 

2,  Insurance — programs  designed  to  assure 
investors  against  unusual  risks  which  are 
attendant  upon  Investing  in  developing 
countries, 

3,  Financial  assistance — programs  which 
will  make  funds  available  to  the  project  It- 
self. 
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PREINVESTMENT    ASSISTANCE 

Within  the  Private  Investment  Center,  an 
investment  Promotion  Division  has  been 
established.  This  Division  is  designed  to  take 
..  nositive  and  active  approach  towards  en- 
coi'iraglng  investment  in  Latin  America,  It 
will  not  only  give  out  information  and  help 
.specific  investors,  but  it  will  investigate  and 
nrepare  new  programs  of  assistance  to  in- 
vestors looking  for  Investment  possibilities. 
Under  A,l  D  's  Investment  Survey  Program, 
AID  partially  underwrites  the  cost  of  feasi- 
bility surve-v^  by  private  US,  firms  in  a  wide 
nnee  of  investnienUs,  If  the  project  does  not 
n'rove  out.  AID  covers  half  of  the  cost 
against  receipt  of  a  professionally  acceptable 
report  For  example: 

Recentlv,  a  major  U,S.  grain  distributor  in- 
vestigated' the  possibilities  of  hybrid  seed 
production  and  distribution  m  Brazil  under 
xhe  Investment  Survey  Program,  The  results 
of  the  survey  were  jxisitive.  That  company 
presentlv  expects  to  invest  several  million 
dollars  in  production  !,icilities  in  Brazil, 

Starting  in  1962.  this  program  has  grown 
to  around  75  new  .igreements  a  year.  By 
December  1967.  155  surveys  had  been  com- 
Die'ed-  116  decisions  were  negative  and  cost 
\IV  about  ■il.l  million  The  39  positive  de- 
cisions—one  out  of  four— cover  about  $81 
nUllion,  a  ratio  of  $73  in  new  private  invest- 
ment lor  each  A-I,D,  dollar. 
^  I  D  also  has  technical  assistance  grant 
•n'nds  to  encourage  project  development  in 
selected  priority  lields.  One  example: 

Millions  of  pre-school  children  suffer  per- 
nrinent  mental  and  physical  damage  because 
■aev  don't  get  enough  protein.  Under  a 
ieooOO  A,I,D,  gr,uit,  the  Pillsbury  Company 
has  surveved  the  market  and  is  now  con- 
'c'uciing  production  tests  of  a  high  protein 
beverage  '.n  El  Salvador,  vianufartured  fom 
IncallJi  grown  crops. 

AID.'  helped  to  establish  and  provides  li- 
nancial  support  to  the  Inter-American  In- 
vestment Development  Center,  which  opened 
•or  business  c^n  November  1,  1967  in  New 
York  City,  The  Center  acts  as  a  clearing 
house  through  which  investment  opportu- 
nifes  Identified  bv  Latin  American  institu- 
tions .ire  brought  to  the  attention  of  U.S, 
investors  bv  -face-to-face"  promotion.  The 
Center  is  operated  by  the  Council  for  Inter- 
national Congress  In  Management  iCIPM)  in 
association  with  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

obtained.  In  Argentina,  only  convertibility 
insurance  is  possible  under  the  existing  agree- 
ment and  even  that  is  hard  to  obtain  because 
of  the  difficulty  In  obtaining  the  necessary 
approval  of  the  individual  investment  proj- 
ects from  the  Argentinian  government.  In 
Guatemala  although  an  intergovernmental 
agreement '  exists,  the  government  of  that 
country  has  not  given  any  approvals  of  in- 
vestments'for   the   guaranty  program   since 

1959 

Despite  these  problems,  the  political  risk 
insurance  program  has  been  used  tremen- 
dously by  US  investors  in  Latin  America, 
In  1967.  AID  wrote  $1.46  billion  of  insurance 
for   Latin   American    investment. 

In  addition.  AID  has  developed  the  ex- 
tended risk  guaranty  for  equity  Investment 
in  Latin  America.  This  form  of  Insurance 
guaranties  equitv  investors  against  all  risks 
other  than  fraud  or  misconduct  for  up  to 
50':;  of  the  equity  investment.  This  lorm 
of  guaranty  Is  used  for  important  projects 
contributing  to  development  when  further 
assurance  of  the  equity  Investment  is 
needed 

FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 


INVESTMENT    INSURANCE 

The  Oldest  of  the  AID  programs  for  private 
investment  is  the  poUtical  risk  insurance 
program.  This  program— also  called  the  Spe- 
cific Risk  Guaranty  Program— was  estab- 
lished in  1948  and  insures  U.S.  investors 
ngainst  three  basic  risks:  1 1)  inconvertibility 
of  local  currencies  into  dollars;  (2)  expro- 
priation and  nationalization;  and  (3)  war, 
revolution  and  insurrection. 

m  calendar  ye.ir  1962  this  program  oper- 
ated in  49  countries  and  we  issued  144  spe- 
cific  risk   coverages   totaling   $440.9    million. 
In  1967  AID  wrote  498  coverages  totaling  $10 
billion   and  had   the   program   operating   m 
.some   80    countries.    On    December   31.    1967. 
there  was  $5  8  billion  m  coverage  outstand- 
ing—of   which    $3.2    billion    was    in    Latin 
America.  The   tremendous  size  of   this  pro- 
eram  indicates  its  usefulness  to  U.S.  investors 
when  investing  m  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
By  the  end  of  1967  AID  had  earned  about 
fSo'miUlon  in  premiums  from  political  risk 
insurance  and  had  paid  out  some  $660,000  in 
claims.  Another  $7  million  in  claims  are  now 
under  examination  and  AID  has  been  noU- 
ned  of  approximately  $10  million  additional 
possible  claims. 

Political  risk  insurance  is  available  in  most 
Latin  American  countries.  However,  there 
are  some  countries  that  have  not  signed  the 
necessary  authorizing  agreements  to  place 
the  insurance  program  in  force.  In  Mexico 
and  Uruguay,  no  insurance  is  available.  In 
Peru,  only  convertibility  Insurance  can  be 


The  Extended  Risk  Guaranty  Program  for 
loans  is  rapidly  becoming  a  major  financing 
device  for  investment  in  less  developed  coun- 
tries Under  this  program,  AID  fiunranties 
U.S.  lenders  against  all  risks  of  loss  (except 
fraud  or  misrepresentation )  for  75',  of  loans 
to  an  approved  private  project  other  than  for 
housing.  In  order  to  make  long  term  loans 
available  from  US,  financial  Institutions,  AID 
mav  guarantee  the  last  three-quarters  of  the 
maturities  of  the  loan  for  a  full  100'",  ,  Thus, 
the  loan  is  guarantied  only  75';  overall,  but 
the  last  75';  of  the  payments  are  fully  guar- 
antied and  the  first  23'-:  are  not  guarantied 
by  AID  in  anv  way  whatsoever. 

The  first  two  such  extended  risk  i  non- 
housing  i  guaranties,  covering  $8  9  million. 
were  issued  in  1964,  In  1967.  extended  risk 
coverage  in  force  totaled  $63  million.  The 
volume  of  guaranty  applications  has  been 
rising  rapidly,  AID  is  presently  working  on 
over  $300  million  in  guaranty  applications. 
For  example: 

UltrafertU  S.  A.,  owned  60  percent  by 
Phillips  Petroleum  and  40  percent  by  local 
investors,  is  building  n  major  fertilizer  plant 
in  Brazil.  An  A,I,D.  extended  risk  guaranty 
made  it  possible  for  six  U.S.  insurance  com- 
panies to  put  up  $23  million  of  long  term 
loan  capital.  A.I.D,  loaned  $14,8  million. 
Both  loans  will  be  used  to  iiuy  U.S,  goods. 
In  the  meantime,  using  imported  fertilizer 
materials.  Ultrafcrtil  has  already  opened 
eight  fertilizer  distribution  centers  in  rural 
areas  oijenng  technical  assistance  and 
modern  jertiUzer  materials.  This  starts  the 
network  even  before  UltrafertU  Is  In  produc- 
tion. 

AID  has  other  financial  tools,  but  these  are 
not  extensively  available  in  Latin  America. 
United  States-owned  local  currencies  ':en- 
eratcd  from  the  sale  of  P.L,  480  agricultural 
commodities  are  available  for  loans  to  pri- 
vate projects  ("Cooley  loans")  in  some 
countries— mainlv  elsewhere  in  the  world.  In 
Latin  America  there  are  effectively  no  such 
funds  available  for  lending  because  the  small 
amounts  which  were  available  in  such  coun- 
tries as  Bolivia  and  Chile  are  already  car- 
marked. 

Furthermore,  in  the  past  there  have  bee 
some  .AID  dollar  loans  available  for  prlvaf 
projects.  However,  it  appears  that  due  to 
the  limited  AID  loan  funds  available  for 
Latin  America,  there  will  be  few— if  any— 
which  will  be  made  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  Such  funds  are  loaned  only  for  high 
priorlt',   projects. 

In  addition  to  guaranties  or  direct  loans, 
AID  has  assisted  in  making  other  funds  avail- 
able for  private  Investors  in  Latin  America, 
In  manv  countries  of  Latin  America,  devel- 
opment'banks  make  loans  for  private  proj- 
ects and  such  loans  are  available  for  U.S.  as 
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well  as  local  investors  AID  has  made  over 
$115  million  in  dollar  loans  to  16  such  in- 
stitutions. Furthermore,  local  currencies 
have  been  placed  in  Private  Investment 
Funds  In  Colombia.  Guyana  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic;  those  funds  are  available  lor 
relendlng  to  private  projects 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  general  fi- 
nancial assistance  tools,  AID  also  provides 
extended  risk  guaranties  for  loans  to  certain 
types  of  housing  projects  In  Latin  America 
-The  authority  for  this  program  Is  found  in 
section  224  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  o1 
1961  as  amended.  This  Is  a  specialized  pro- 
gram with  a  limited  and  changing  avatl- 
abllitv  of  guaranty  funds. 

At  the  end  of  1967.  the  total  usable  guar- 
anty authorltv  for  this  program  was  $37:< 
niuiion.  Of  this,  over  $227  million  has  al- 
ready been  authorized— covering  49  project-s 
with" 42,628  units. 

For  example,  in  1964  the  first  families 
moved  Into  2.000  new  liouses  In  Cull.  Colom- 
bia built  by  the  International  Housing  Com- 
pany of  Puerto  Rico,  The  long-term  mort- 
gage mouev  was  supplied  under  an  A I D 
housing  guaranty  by  four  insurance  com- 
panies: two  from  Iowa,  one  from  Tenne.ssee 
and  one  from  Maine, 


OTHER    TYPES    oF    ENCOURAGEMENT    TO    PRIVATE 
INVESTMENT    IN    LATIN    AMERICA 

AID  development  loan.f 
AID  Development  Loans  are  essential  to 
its  development  assistance  efforts,  I'hey  pro- 
vide goods  and  services  from  American  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  they  result  in  faster  pri- 
vate sector  growth  in  Latin  America,  AID, 
uses  the  leverage  of  negotiations  for  program 
and  sector  loans  to  help  bring  about  c  haiiges 
ill  government  policies- fiscal,  monetary,  ex- 
port-import, price  and  wage— so  that  thev 
support  rather  than  inhibit  private  invest- 
ment and  cntrepreneurshlp. 

Moreover,  program  loans  directly  support 
private  enternrtse  and  initiative  by  getting 
US  capital  equipment,  fertilizer,  spare  part-s 
and  raw  materials  Into  the  hands  of  priv.ite 
businessmen  and  farmers  in  Latin  America, 
AID'S  project  loans  also  help  build  the 
countrv's  infrastructure  and  increase  na- 
tional "productivity.  Without  power,  roads 
and  communications,  no  sector  of  a  nation's 
economv  can  advance.  The  Latin  American 
governments  repay  AID,  In  dollars  for  these 
loans. 

Here  at  home.  AID  loans  directly  bene- 
fit US  private  business.  Machinery,  fertilizer 
and  other  goods  are  exported- not  dollars 
And  these  exports  open  up  commercial  mar- 
kets for  U.S,  exports  over  the  long  run,  U.S 
exports  to  all  of  the  devclo!>lng  countries 
financed  bv  A.I  D,  rose  from  $466  million  in 
FY  1961  to  SI  35  billion  in  FY  1967,  an  in- 
crease from  44  percent  to  96  percent  of  t^stal 
.M,D,  financed  commodities. 

In  a  recent  analysis  of  trade  and  aid  in 
the  Harvard  Business  Review,  A,I,D,  econo- 
mists show  that  60  percent  of  the  total  in- 
crease in  US.  exports  to  developinr;  countries 
in  1960-63  was  traceable  to  US,  foreign  aid. 
About  40  bercent  was  due  to  the  requirement 
that  A.l.U.  funds  be  spent  here;  the  remain- 
ing 20  prfcent  represents  long  run  commer- 
cial inarlits  opened  up  by  growth  of  recipient 
couutn^B, 
^^•"^       Business  management 

_/'^The  International  Executive  Service  Corps 
^  I  lESC )  was  created  by  a  group  of  American 
business  executives,  with  AID.'s  help,  to 
furnish  U,S.  business  know-how  to  develop- 
ing countries.  Drawing  on  a  roster  of  U.S 
volunteers  now  approaching  4.000,  it  com- 
pleted 400  projects  In  38  countries  in  its  first 
three  years,  lESC  has  shown  such  promise 
that  the  Japanese  and  Canadians  have  cre- 
ated their  own  versions  and  Germany  is 
planning  to  follow. 

In  Brazil  a  local  entrepreneur  purchased  a 
30  vear  old  closed  down  steel  mill.  With 
assistance  from  an  lESC  volunteer,  assocUted 
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for  36  years  with  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora- 
tion aa  a  Superintendent  of  alloy  production 
and  treating  and  warehousing,  an  Unproved 
line  of  quality  steel  production  was  tech- 
nically accomplished,  mill  practices  modern- 
ized and  workmanship  techniques  advanced. 
A  predicted  $200,000  increase  in  business  is 
now  being  realized. 

Partner'!  for  the  Alliance  jar  Progress 

The  potentials  of  setting  up  direct  links 
between  U.S.  communities  and  the  develop- 
ing countries  have  been  convincingly  demon- 
strated by  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  which 
now  involves  33  States.  By  the  end  of  FY 
1967  the  $825,000  A.IU.  Invested  multiplied 
tenfold  in  privately  contributed  supplies 

Five  investment  conferences  have  been 
sponsored  by  the  Partners  in  which  specific 
investment  and  commercial  proposals  were 
discussed  by  US.  and  Latin  American  busi- 
ness and  financial  groups.  One  regional  In- 
vestment conference,  for  example,  brought 
together  50  Brazilian  businessmen  \^-lth 
specific  proposals  to  present  to  75  potential 
U  S^  investors.  Investment  tours  to  Partners' 
areas  followed  the  investment  conference. 
A  DEL  A 

One  approach  developed  by  the  business 
community  itself  is  the  Atlantic  Community 
Development  Group  for  Latin  America 
(ADELAi.  a  multinational  investment  com- 
pany. By  the  end  of  its  second  full  fiscal 
year  (June  30.  1967).  ADELA  had  made  61 
investment  commitments  for  $38  3  million  in 
17  Latin  American  countries.  ADELA  has 
demonstrated  that  worthy  private  invest- 
ment projects  can  be  found  in  adequate  num- 
bers in  Latin  America,  if  an  Investor  is  will- 
ing to  look.  AID  has  recently  authorized  a 
guaranty  of  additional  private  loan  funds  to 
be  made  available  to  ADELA  to  enlarge  Its 
capacity  to  find  more  private  projects. 

THE     EFFECT     OF     THE     B.^LANCE     OF     PAYMENTS 
PROGRAM     ON     L.\TIN     AMERICAN     INVESTMENT 

The  emergency  balance  of  payments  pro- 
gram has  many  parts:  passage  of  the  tem- 
porary Income  tax  surcharge;  reduction  of 
overseas  government  expenditures  unrelated 
to  Vietnam:  reduction  in  non-essential 
travel:  expansion  of  exports:  reduction  In 
overseas  bank  loans  and  curtailment  of  the 
outflow  of  funds  for  foreign  direct  Invest- 
ment. 

The  program  involving  controls  on  direct 
investment  abroad  by  US  persons  is  the  one 
01  greatest  interest  here.  It  Is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  obviously  I  cannot  speak  authoritatively 
on  this  subject.  Any  statement  which  I  make 
must  be  viewed  purely  as  my  personal  opin- 
ion. Only  the  Office  of  Foreign  Direct  Invest- 
ment can  authorize  direct  Investment 
abroad  under  the  regulations. 

The  Foreign  Direct  Investment  Regulations 
limit  investment  during  1968  m  the  Western 
Hemisphere  i  excluding  Canada  i.  But.  with 
regard  to  Latin  Am.erican  countries,  the 
regulations  allow  investment  flexibility  and 
possibly  expansion.  The  investment  ceilings 
under  the  new  regulations  sharply  differ- 
entiate between  investments  in  developing 
countries  and  those  that  are  more  developed. 
1  These  ceilings  are  placed  on  US  firms  In- 
dividually and  not  on  separate  countries.) 
The  new  regulations  allow  individual  firms 
to  expand  their  direct  Investment  and  profit 
reinvestment  level  in  1968  over  past  levels 
in  Schedule  A  countries.  (Schedule  A  coun- 
tries include  all  less  developed  countries,  de- 
pendencies and  colonies  throughout  the 
world.  I  The  1968  investment  ceiling  is  110'^, 
of  a  company's  average  Investment  and  rein- 
vestment figure  for  1965  and  1966  among  all 
Schedule  A  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  in- 
vestors face  a  65  ^r  ceiling  in  Schedule  B 
countries,  and  a  flat  moratorium  on  new  di- 
rect investment  in  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries of  Europe  These  controls  are  designed 
to  cut  our  dollar  outflow  by  Sl.O  billion, 
the  great  bulk  of  It  In  Europe. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  many  years  the  United  States  has  pur- 
sued a  policy  of  encouraging  piivate  Indus- 
try to  provide  capital  to  help  developing 
countries.  Some  people  have  expressed  the 
fear  that  the  new  program  will  discourage 
further  private  Investment  In  these  coun- 
tries and  seriously  hamper  long-range  devel- 
opment plans.  It  is  true  that  direct  invest- 
ment in  the  less  developed  countries  is  lim- 
ited to  110  percent  of  the  1965-66  average — 
but  I  understand  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  regards  this  as  a  target  as  well  as 
a  limit. 

Within  this  limit — 110  percent  of  a  fairly 
high  base— the  United  States  Government 
will  continue  to  encourage  investment  to 
those  countries  which  are  operating  at  levels 
far  below  their  economic  potential. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  Amer- 
ican investment  in  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries in  general— and  Latin  American  coun- 
tries In  particular^ — will  Increase  because 
some  companies  will  be  shifting  their  sights 
if  their  investments  In  developed  countries 
are  curtailed. 

There  must  be  exceptions,  of  course,  to  the 
limitations  on  investment.  The  regulations 
permit  the  Commerce  Department's  Office  of 
Foreign  Direct  Investment  to  issue  Special 
Authorizations  to  take  care  of  difficult  situa- 
tions Despite  the  difficulties  involved  in  set- 
ting up  an  entirely  new  system  almost  over- 
night. OFDI  has  already  processed  more  than 
300  of  these  applications. 

But  the  fact  remains,  as  the  President 
stated  in  his  foreign  aid  message:  '  VVe  are 
committed  to  maximum  encouragement  of 
private  investment  in  and  assistance  to  the 
developing  countries.  We  shall  remain  so." 

Foreign  aid  Is  not  a  purely  government- 
to-government  program.  AID.  desires  a  pub- 
lic-private partnershlp^Amerlcan  and  for- 
eign— to  hasten  economic  development. 

Development  is  complicated  and  tough.  It 
requires  capital,  skills  and  Institutions  that 
focus  people's  energies.  Both  we  and  the  de- 
veloping countries  have  come  a  long  way  In 
learning  how  to  make  it  occur  more  fre- 
quently and  quickly.  Private  resources  play 
a  crucial  role  In  the  development  process. 

The  Expanding  Role  of  Internationai»  Fi- 
nance Corporation 
(Address  by  R    B.  J.  Richards,  March  1968) 

First,  let  me  express  appreciation  of  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  University  of 
Miami  and  of  participating  In  this  excellent 
program.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  here. 

My  purpose  is  to  say  something  of  the  In- 
ternational Finance  Corporation.  IFC  is 
unique  Now  nearly  twelve  years  old.  It  Is  the 
only  international  organization  which  oper- 
ates for  the  sole  purpose  of  assisting  the  In- 
ternational spread  of  private  enterprise. 

The  background  paper  that  you  have  before 
you  outlines  the  formal  parts  of  IFC  and  in- 
dicates Its  basic  purposes  and  policies.  I  shall 
not  repeat  what  Is  contained  In  this  outline 
or  m  IFCs  published  material,  such  as  IPC's 
Articles  of  Agreement.  Its  Annual  Reports, 
and  statement  of  its  General  Policies,  all  of 
which  are  available  on  request  and  Indicate 
the  way  In  which  ITC  carries  on  its  business. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  highlight  some 
aspects  of  IFC's  operations  and  also  illus- 
trate, by  reference  to  a  case  history,  the  way 
In  which  IFC  can  set  about  Its  basic  task  of 
mobilizing  capital,  domestic  and  foreign,  for 
the  private  sector  of  the  developing  countries. 

IPC  has  available  to  it  about  USSlOO  mil- 
lion derived  from  the  subscriptions  of  its 
member  countries  and  it  has  a  line  of  credit 
from  its  parent  organization,  the  World  Bank, 
that  could  amount  to  US$400  million,  upon 
which  IFC  has  not  yet  drawn.  With  a  paid-in 
capital  of  US-?100  million,  IFC  has  made  com- 
mitments of  about  US$250  million.  Of  this 
amount,  roughly  half  has  been  committed 
In  Latin  America. 

IPC  has  disbursed  over  US*  160  million  and 
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still  has  about  US$40  million  on  hand— that 
Is.  a  total  of  double  IFC's  original  subscribed 
capital,  so  it  is  obvious  that  IPC  has  been 
successful  in  replenishing  Its  funds. 

The  value  of  IPC  Is  dependent  upon  its 
ability  to  make  useful  and  successful  Invest- 
ments In  the  developing  countries  and  to  at- 
tract private  capital  so  as  to  keep  IFC  liquid 
for  further  operations.  The  key  to  IFC's 
ability  to  act  in  this  way  Is  Its  complete  flexi- 
bility. It  is  an  investing,  not  a  lending,  insti- 
tution and  it  expects  its  return  to  depend 
basically  upon  the  success  of  the  enterprise 
that  It  helps  to  finance 

IPC.  alone  among  the  public  international 
financing  institutions,  can  provide  equity 
capital,  thereby  complementing  the  activi- 
ties  of  the  lending  institutions  IPC  financ- 
ing is  available  for  foreign  exchange  and  for 
local  currency  expenditures;  it  can  be  used 
for  fixed  assets  or  for  working  capital;  and 
IPC  money  is  not  tied  to  the  purchase  of 
specific  equipment  or  to  a  specific  country. 
IFC  can  operate  in  much  the  same  way  u* 
does  any  private  investment  banker. 

The  current  operations  of  IFC  indicate 
that  the  Corporation  is  growing  and  diversi- 
fying. The  amounts  committed  by  IFC  iiave 
risen  year  by  year.  The  average  size  of  IFC  ,- 
commitments  has  risen  likewise.  Further.  IFC 
continues  to  diversify  the  kinds  of  busines.s 
In  which  it  invests.  IFC  has  generally  concen- 
trated upon  industrial  projects  but.  last  ye;tr, 
IPC.  for  the  first  time,  made  an  investment 
in  tourism  i  In  Kenya »  and  an  Investment  in 
a  public  \itllity   iln  the  Philippines  i . 

IFC  continues  to  diversify  geographically 
and  the  countries  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
are  well  represented  in  the  IPC  portfolio.  The 
equity  component  of  IFC  financing  is  as- 
suming a  larger  place  in  the  IFC  portfolio. 
During  the  last  fiscal  year.  IFC  acquired 
capital  stock  in  every  business  in  which  It 
Invested  and  the  equity  component  of  IFC's 
portfolio  is  now  about  40'~.  .  IFC  is  intensi- 
fying its  efforts  to  help  strengthen  the  food 
and  agricultural  -supply  base  for  economic 
development  and  fertilizer  projects  are  as- 
suming an  Increasingly  Important  place 
among  ventures  financed  by  IFC. 

The  essential  situation  calling  for  IFC's 
help  is  one  where  sufficient  private  capital  is 
not  available  on  reasonable  terms.  In  some 
Instances,  this  may  mean  that  IFC  puts  up 
the  "last  money"  for  a  project.  That  is.  IFC 
fills  a  gap  after  most  of  the  financing  has  al- 
ready been  arranged.  In  other  cases,  by  mak- 
ing a  commitment  as  an  "early  money"  in- 
vestor IFC  may  make  It  possible  to  bring  in 
other  Investors  whose  funds  can  complete 
the  financing  of  a  project. 

IFC  may  be  needed  because  it  can  help  to 
secure  local  participation  in  an  enterprise 
that  would  otherwise  be  foreign  owned.  Or, 
IFC's  key  function  may  be  to  help  locate  an 
experienced  industrial  partner  from  one  of 
the  Industrially  advanced  countries.  Each 
Investment  proposal  presents  different 
features  but,  always.  IFC  expects  to  contri- 
bute more  than  money — perhaps  financial 
advice,  technical  assistance  from  IFC's  en- 
gineering or  legal  staff,  or  perhaps  helping  to 
put  the  deal  together  and  harmonize  and 
blend  the  different  interests  that  may  be  In- 
volved. 

I  expect  that  you  are  all  familiar  with  the 
conventional  pattern  for  (say)  a  new  private 
industrial  venture  in  Latin  America.  There 
is  likely  to  be  a  strong  local  group,  a  com- 
petent foreign  technical  partner  with  a  finan- 
cial interest  In  the  business,  and  there  may 
be  a  number  of  financing  Institutions  In- 
volved. Loan  capital  might  be  provided  by 
AID  or  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
and  perhaps  a  local  development  finance  in- 
stitution or  financiera,  and  IFC — perhaps 
with  ADELA— might  provide  loan  and  equity 
financing  together  with  private  participants 
liitroduced  into  >,he  transaction. 

However,  in  addition  to  helping  capital  to 
move   across  frontiers,   one   of   IFC's   major 
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objectives  is  to  assist  the  growth  of  capital 
markets  In  order  to  make  possible  broader 
local  participation  in  the  ownership  of  In- 
dustry. IPC  tends  to  finance  only  those  com- 
panies in  which  there  Is  already  some  par- 
ticipation by  the  public,  or  where  It  may 
be  possible  to  get  public  participation.  Per- 
haps you  win  be  less  familiar  with  this  as- 
pect of  IPC's  business  and  I  would  like  to 
Illustrate  the  way  in  which  IFC  works  by 
telling  you  about  IFC's  six-year  relationship 
with  tlie  largest  private  steel  company  In 
j^jpxico — Companla  Fundldora  de  Plerro  y 
Acero  de  Monterrey.  S.A.   ( "Fundldora"  i . 

In  1962.  Fundldora  was  about  to  complete 
all  expansion  program.  To  complete  this. 
US  $4  million  additional  equity  was  required 
which  the  Company  decided  to  raise  by 
way  of  a  rights  offering  which  was  then 
the  largest  of  Its  kind  in  Mexico.  Credlto 
Bursatll.  a  subsidiary  of  Banco  National  ( the 
largest  private  bank  In  Mexico) .  was  pre- 
pared to  underwrite  25'",  of  the  issue;  and 
IFC  was  asked  to  cover  the  remaining  75';  . 
in  order  to  assure  the  monies  for  the  pro- 
gram. That  Is  to  say.  if  and  to  the  extent  that 
the  shareholders  of  Fundldora  did  not  ex- 
ercise their  rights  to  subscribe  shares,  the 
undcrwTlters  would  take  up  unsubscribed 
shares  in  their  respective  proportions, 

IFC  made  a  full  appraisal  of  Fundldora  and 
boupht  outright  shares  of  Fundldora  In  the 
ainnunt  of  $1.1  million  to  Indicate  Its  con- 
fidence in  the  enterprise.  IFC  also  agreed 
to  loin  m  the  underwriting  as  asked. 

IFC  succeeded  In  Interesting  Kuhn.  Loeb 
&  Co.  and  Morgan  Guaranty  International 
Finance  Corporation  of  New  York,  and  also 
Handelsflnanz,  A.  G..  a  Swiss  subsidiary  of 
Banca  Corrmierclale  Italiana.  all  of  which 
took  parttcipatlons  in  IFC's  commitment,  so 
chat  IFC's  own  exposure  was  reduced  to  49'": 
of  the  Lssue.  The  offering  price  was  Pesos  110 
per  phare  of  Pesos  100  par  value.  The  under- 
ttTit»^rs  received  a  fixed  commission  on  each 
sh.we  underwritten  and  an  additional  com- 
mission on  each  share  actually  taken  up. 
thus  providing  an  incentive  to  local  dis- 
tribution. About  60';  of  the  offering  was 
subscribed  by  the  shareholders  and  about 
40'  was  taken  by  the  underwriting  syndi- 
cate; these  latter  shares  were  sold  through 
the  market  In  Mexico  shortly  afterwards. 

The  effect  of  the  transaction  was  not  only 
to  assure  the  raising  of  the  money  by  Fundl- 
dora but  also  to  expand  the  market  for 
Fundidora's  shares  and  so  lay  the  ground- 
work for  future  marketing  operations. 

In  1964,  Fundldora  engaged  upon  a  sec- 
ond expansion  program.  A  loan  was  con- 
tncted  from  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington  but,  complementary  to  this  loan 
capital,  Fundldora  made  a  US$12.5  million 
rights  offering  of  Its  shares,  and  this  offer- 
ing was  also  underwritten  by  IFC  and  Cre- 
dlto Bursatll.  This  time,  Credlto  Bursatll  in- 
creased its  share  to  50'",  of  the  underwriting 
and  IFC  committed  itself  for  the  remaining 
50'", .  The  previous  sub-underwTlters  also 
Joined  in  and  Increased  their  proportions 
from  26'"-  to  44 '"r.  so  that  IFC's  net  com- 
nutment  for  the  second  Issue  was  reduced  to 
6^;  only.  The  offering  price  was  Pesos  125 
per  share.  More  than  99  T,  of  the  Issue  was 
subscribed  by  the  shareholders  and  the  small 
balance  taken  by  the  underwriters  was  soon 
sold  on  the  open  market. 

In  1966,  further  monies  were  required  by 
Fundldora  and  there  was  a  US$7.2  mUllon 
rights  offering  of  shares  to  the  shareholders 
and  a  simultaneous  private  placement  of 
USS6  million  convertible  debentures.  The 
same  syndicate,  led  by  IFC  and  Credlto  Bur- 
satll. participated  In  the  underwriting  of  the 
rights  issue;  and  the  convertible  debentures 
were  privately  placed  by  a  group  consisting 
of  IFC,  Credlto  Bursatll  and  Kuhn  Loeb.  The 
offering  price  of  the  share  issue  was  Pesos 
120  per  share  and,  again,  more  than  999'r  of 
the  Issue  was  sold  during  the  offering  period 
and  the  balance  a  few  days  later. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IPC,  in  conjunction  with  the  same  syndi- 
cate, Is  currently  engaged  In  assisting  Fundl- 
dora with  yet  another  rights  Issue  of  shares 
involving  over  US$14  million.  This  Is  again 
the  largest  Issue  of  Its  kind  ever  undertaken 
In  Mexico.  On  this  occasion  also,  IFC  expects 
to  reduce  Its  net  commitment  in  the  trans- 
acUon  to  a  relatively  modest  exposure  for  its 
own  account. 

By  this  series  of  transactions  IFC  has  as- 
sisted Fundldora  to  expand  Its  operations  on 
a  sound  basis  through  an  expansion  of  Its 
equity  base;  IFC  has  assisted  the  develop- 
ment of  the  capital  market  in  Mexico  and 
has  faclUtiited  the  flow  of  international  pri- 
vate capital  Into  an  Important  company  in 
the  private  sector  In  Mexico.  On  each  oc- 
casion, the  offerings  were  successful,  and 
IPC's  net  participation  was  progressively  re- 
duced as  local  and  foreign  investors  were 
prepared  to  participate  to  an  increasing  ex- 
tent. Trading  In  Fundidora's  shares  has  in- 
creased more  than  ten  times  since  1962;  it.s 
shares  are  now  among  the  most  actively 
traded  in  Mexico  Over  the  period,  the  num- 
ber of  Fundidora's  shareholders  has  Increased 
from  500  to  2.200.  of  whom  about  10'''.-  have 
been  introduced  from  outside  Mexico.  Fundl- 
dora now  has  recourse  to  capital  markets  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  which  It  would 
not  have  otherwise. 

I  believe  that  this  story  well  lUu'^^trates  the 
performance  by  IFC  of  Its  catalytic  role  and 
the  way  in  which  It  can  effectively  carry  out 
Its  special  function  nf  assisting  to  mobilize 
capital  I  may  say  that  each  transaction  has 
been  profitable  to  IFC.  as  well.  But  none  of 
this  was  accomplished  without  considerable 
effort  and  expertise  In  terms  of  financial 
analysis,  technical  appraisal  of  Fundidora's 
busliiess  and  prospects,  legal  documentation, 
judgment  upon  market  factors  and,  espe- 
cially, a  continuing  relationship  with  the 
principals  involved.  This  Is  the  Job  that  IPC 
expects  to  do  besides  making  financial  com- 
mitments. 

This  Is  all  that  I  propose  to  say  about  IPC 
In  the  time  available.  There  are  plenty  of 
gaps,  so  I  hope  you  will  feel  sufficiently  stim- 
ulated to  ask  questions,  which  I  will  be  glad 
to  answer. 

Problems  and  Prospects  or  Economic  Inte- 
gration IN  Latin  America 
(Address    by    Donald    K     Palmer.    Deputy 
Assistant    Secretary    of    State    for    Inter- 
American  Affairs.  t>efore  the  annual  insti- 
tute of  recent  innovations  in  the  structure 
and  methods  of  business  transactions  in 
Latin  America.  March  15.  1968) 
The  rationale  for  a   continental  common 
market  is  simple,  even  though  its  achieve- 
ment is  a   difficult,   complicated   and  time- 
consuming  business.  A  continental  common 
market  is  a  means  of  enabling  Latin  America 
to  achieve  economies  of  scale  and  escape  the 
limitations  of  small  national  markets. 

Latin  American  countries  want  to  In- 
dustrialize and  need  to  industrialize.  To  be 
efficient,  modern  industrial  plants  require 
markets  large  enough  to  permit  the  eco- 
nomies of  scale  and  the  intra-*ndustry 
specialization  on  which  growth  and  efficiency 
depend.  But  the  national  markets  in  Latin 
America  are  small  In  numbers  and  in  effective 
purchasing  power.  Twelve  countries  have 
populations  under  five  million.  Three  coun- 
tries have  populations  of  five  to  ten  million. 
And  large  parts  of  the  population  live  In  the 
hinterland  on  a  subsistence  basis,  and  are 
not  part  of  the  money  economy. 

In  such  narrow  markets,  small-scale  enter- 
prises producing  light  consumer  goods  can 
operate  wl'oh  reasonable  effectiveness.  But 
the  small  self-protected  national  market 
offers  no  scope  ior  the  development  of  larger- 
scale  establishments  to  produce  more  com- 
plex consumer  and  capital  goods 

Prom  one  point  of  view.  Latin  American 
economic  integration  can  be  regarded  as  an 
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attempt  to  duplicate  what  ha«  worked  else- 
where in  the  past  under  different  circum- 
stances. 

We  remember,  for  example,  the  postwar  ex- 
perience m  Europe  where  a  regional  approach 
to  both  aid  and  triide  brought  spectacular 
results,  and  finally  was  Instrumental  In 
lormlng  the  European  Common  Market.  This 
Is  history's  most  ambitious  and  fully  imple- 
mented iittempt  so  far  at  regional  economic 
coop>eratlon  among  Independent  nations. 

Such  integration  is  not  new  to  us.  In  fact 
we  probably  Inspired  such  a  concept  In  1789, 
we  may  recall  a  group  of  13  former  colonies 
decided    to    put    Into    effect  ar.   agreement 
among  themselves  to  form  a  common  mar- 
ket— one    that    we    think    has    contributed 
greatly   to   the   development   of   the   United 
States.  We  also  remember  that  on  the  other 
hand,    the   breakup    of    the   former   Spanish 
American  empire  did  not  lead  to  similar  co- 
operation among  Its  various  component  parts 
but  rather  to  a  splintering  Into  many  Inde- 
pendent  states.   This   choice   of    a   different 
path  may  well  be  a  major  reason  why  Latin 
America   is   today   an   underdeveloped   area. 
Prom  another  point  of  view.  Latin  Amer- 
ican economic  integration  represents  a  logical 
follow-up  to  developments  that  have  taken 
I)lace  m  Latin  America  since  the  war    Latin 
America    has    made    considerable    progress — 
and  at  the  same  time  has  created  major  prob- 
lems   for    itself — through    following    import 
substitution  policies  that  relied  upon  highly 
protected  markets  for  locally  manufactured 
products.   The   Latin    American   states   were 
seeking  economic  independence  and.  in  pur- 
suit of  this  aim,  resolved  to  build  up  indus- 
tries of  their  own.  This  nationalistic  ]X)llcy 
did  produce  new  industry,  but  these  indus- 
tries were  often  uneconomic  and  able  to  op- 
erate only  behind  high  tariff  walls.  Given  the 
inadequacies    of     national     markets.    Latin 
America  now  finds  It  necessary  to  think  of 
industrialization    on    a    regional    scale     The 
goal  of  such  industrialization  is  to  be  able  to 
produce  competitively  and  to  export  to  world 
markets.  Initially,  however.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  continue  to  protect  Latin  American 
Industry    from    more    efficient   producers    In 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Nevertheless,  Latin 
.\merlca  must  limit  the  amount  and  duration 
of  such  protection  so  that  eventually  its  in- 
dustries will  be  able  to  emerge  from  behind 
their  protective  walls  and  earn  the  foreign 
exchange    necessary    for    the    region's    rapid 
economic  development. 

Latin  America  hopes  that  regional  policies 
will  provide  the  Impetus  to  Investment  and 
growth  that  nationalist  policies  have  not 
provided.  A  continuation  of  recent  rates  of 
economic  growth  combined  with  the  rapidly 
expanding  labor  force  resulting  from  the 
postwar  population  explosion  would  surely 
lead  to  rising  underemployment  and  political 
instability.  Higher  growth  rates  are  thus 
necessary;  It  appears  that  a  successlul  Latin 
American  Common  Market  would  contribute 
m  a  major  way  to  the  attainment  of  such 
higher  rates. 

It  should  be  noted  that  economic  integra- 
tion in  Latin  America  already  has  a  sub- 
stanual  history.  Following  considerable  dis- 
cussion and  negotiation  in  the  1950's.  two 
organizations  were  established  In  1961.  the 
Central  American  Common  Market  (CACMi 
and  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Associa- 
tion ( LAFTA ) . 

Of  the  two  functioning  Latin  American 
organizations  the  more  successful  to  date  Is 
the  five-country  Central  American  Common 
Market.  Since  CACM  was  formed  m  1961 
mtra-reglonal  trade  has  expanded  spectac- 
ularly—by over  400  percent.  The  most  in- 
teresting fact  is  that  over  half  of  the  increase 
in  this  trade  has  been  in  industrial  products. 
LAFTA,  created  by  seven  countries,  has 
been  expanded  since  1961  to  eleven  countries 
and  now  Includes  ali  of  South  America,  ex- 
cept the  three  Guianas,  plus  Mexico.  LAFTA's 
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progress  has  not  been  as  great  as  that  at- 
tained bv  the  CACM  but  It  has  certainly  met 
reasonable  expectations.  Intra-LAFTA  trade 
expanded  by  about  125  percent  from  1961  to 
1966.  New  flows  of  trade  have  been  generated 
between  countries  which  rarely  traded  with 
each  other  before 

At  the  same  time  these  two  Latin  American 
organizations  were  expanding  their  intra- 
regional  trade  so  remarkably,  their  trade  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  continued  to  grow  sub- 
stantially but  at  a  slower  pace  For  Instance. 
CACM  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
about  60  percent  higher  in  1966  than  In  1961 
and  LAFTA  trade  outside  the  region  grew  by 
25  percent  over  the  same  period 

Against  this  background  of  success  for  par- 
tial integration,  the  Presidents  of  the  Amer- 
ican States  met  last  April  in  Punta  del  Este. 
where  the  Alliance  ior  Progress  was  born  In 
1961.  At  the  1967  Summit  Meeting,  the  L<itln 
American  Presidents  e.xtenried  the  horizon 
of  economic  integration  by  undertaking  a 
commitment  to  create  a  Latin  American 
Common  Market.  To  quote  the  Presidential 
declaration,  thev  agreed  -to  create  progres- 
slvery  begtmitng  in  1970  the  Latin  American 
Common  Market  which  should  be  substan- 
tially in  operation  within  a  period  of  not 
more  than  15  years."  Tliis  would  be  a  giant 
step  beyond  what  the  existing  organizations 
are  designed  to  accomplish 

As  the  Presidents  envisioned  it.  the  Latin 
American  Common  Market  will  be  brought 
about  bv  improving  the  existing  Integration 
systems."  LAFTA  and  CACM.  encouraging 
non-member  Latin  American  suites  to  seek 
access  to  one  system  or  the  other,  and  finally 
fusing  the  two  systems  together. 

■\11  the  Latin  American  Presidents  agreed 
to  establish  a  Joint  LAPTA-CACM  Coordi- 
nating Committee  to  study  and  make  rec- 
ommendations on  how  to  merge  the  systems. 
The  Presidents  of  the  LAFTA  countries  in- 
structed their  Foreign  Ministers  to  adopt 
measures : 

Converting  LAFTA  Into  a  common  market 
through  a  system  of  programmed  elimination 
of  duties  and  non-tariff  restrictions  and  the 
establishment  of  a  common  external  tariff 
•'at  levels  thi  t  will  promote  efficiency  and 
productivity  iis  well  as  the  expansion  of 
trade  " 

Esubllshlng  bv  tarlfT  cuts  or  equivalent 
measures  a  margin  of  preference  within  the 
region  for  all  products  originating  in  Latin 
America. 

Putting  a  standstill  on  new  trade  restric- 
tions within  the  region. 

The  above  three  commitments  represent 
the  kev  meastu-es  necessary  to  establish  the 
Latin  American  Common  Market  and  thus 
are  of  special  importance. 

All  the  Presidents.  Including  President 
Johnson,  made  a  commitment  to  provide  fi- 
nancial support.  Including: 

Resources  for  an  integration  adjustment 
assistance  fund— to  help  solve  problems  In 
connection  with  the  balance  of  payments, 
industrial  readjustments,  and  retraining  of 
labor  that  might  arise  during  the  transition 
to  a  Latin  American  Common  Market. 

Additional  resources  for  intra-reglonal  ex- 
port credits. 

Mobilization  of  resources  for  industrial  de- 
velopment. 

Specific  resources  for  CACM  and  LAFTA. 
Why  should  we  use  U.S.  aid  to  help  carry 
out  economic  Integration  in  Latin  America? 
First  of  all,  let  me  state  that  the  U.S.  has  for 
some  time  favored  the  formation  of  regional 
groups  provided  they  are  outward-looking. 
In  Europe,  for  example,  we  favored  the  for- 
mation of  both  existing  economic  groups.  As 
for  Latin  America  we  believe  that  more  rapid 
and  effective  economic  development  will  be 
brought  on  by  integration.  This  will 
strengthen  our  neighbors  and  thus  enhance 
our  own  security  and  prosperity.  Thus.  U.S. 
assistance  in  the  effort  is  an  efficient  use  of 
AID  funds. 
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There  are  important  trade  benefits  to  think 
of  too.  Increased  growth  should  increase  the 
demand  for  imports,  particularly  of  producer 
goods.  We  have  already  benefitted  hand- 
somely from  the  trade-creating  effects  of  the 
European  Community  and  the  European  Free 
Trade  Association.  Since  almost  half  (43  per- 
cent) of  Latin  American  Imports  come  from 
the  U.S..  and  since  we  are  highly  competitive 
in  producer  goods,  we  should  benefit  from 
the  formation  of  the  Latin  American  Com- 
mon Market  as  well. 

Returning  to  Latin  America's  efforts  to  Im- 
plement the  Summit  Declaration,  the  LAFTA 
Foreign  Ministers  met  at  Asuncion  in  August 
of  1967.  The  LAFTA  Permanent  Executive 
Committee  had  previously  agreed  on  draft 
resolutions  to  provide  the  bases  for  agree- 
ment by  the  Ministers  on  the  important 
measures.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  For- 
eign Ministers  Meeting  produced  less  than 
hooed  for.  The  Foreign  Ministers  could  agree 
only  on  guidelines  for  establishing  sub- 
regional  groups  within  LAFTA,  approval  in 
principle  of  the  Andean  Subreglonal  Group 
and  participation  in  a  Joint  Coordinating 
Committee  with  the  Central  American  Com- 
mon Market  At  one  point  it  appeared  that 
the  Foreign  Ministers  were  going  to  be  able 
to  agree  on  most  of  the  essential  points  In- 
volved m  converting  LAFTA  Into  a  common 
market.  They  failed  on  agreement,  however, 
when  one  country  held  out  for  immediate 
elimination  of  non-tariff  restrictions,  and  the 
•less-developed"  members  demanded  more 
rapid  elimination  of  restrictions  on  imports 
of  their  products  than  the  more  developed 
members  were  prepared  to  grant.  In  the  end. 
the  Foreign  Ministers  simply  Instructed  the 
Permanent  Executive  Committee  to  continue 
with  studies. 

Following  this  meeting  the  LAFTA  Min- 
isters met  Jointly  with  the  CACM  Foreign 
Ministers  to  establish  the  Joint  LAFTA- 
CACM  Coordinating  Committee. 

Although  the  main  obstacles  to  Latin 
American  integration  have  not  yet  been  over- 
come, constant  effort  and  many  meetings 
have  been  devoted  to  working  out  the  de- 
tails of  problems  and  seeking  tentative  solu- 
tions. 

The  annual  Inter-American  Economic  So- 
cial Council  meeting  in  June  of  1967  launched 
a  series  of  meetings  on  the  financial  impli- 
cations of  integration.  A  meeting  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  September  of  1967  agreed  on  a 
program  and  established  two  working  groups. 
A  Mexico  City  meeting  in  January  of  this 
year  considered  the  desirability  of  balance 
of  payments  financing.  Opinion  was 
divided— some  favored  a  mechanism  to  han- 
dle balance  of  payments  problems  going  even 
beyond  those  arising  out  of  integration  and 
others  were  reluctant  to  even  agree  that  a 
mechanism  was  necessary.  A  meeting  in 
Washington  in  February  considered  other 
aspects.  Including  industrial  and  labor  as- 
sistance, export  credits,  and  multinational 
projects. 

As  for  the  LAFTA  itself,  the  Seventh  -■An- 
nual Conference,  held  in  the  fall  of  1967. 
produced  little  significant  results  except 
some  additions  to  the  national  lists  of  con- 
cessions. The  meeting  was  unable  to  agree  on 
the  second  part  of  the  common  list,  due  to 
be  promulgated  January  1.  1968,  and  was 
forced  to  defer  action  to  an  Extraordinary 
Se.ssion  In  July  1968.  However,  there  has 
been  progress  In  the  past  year  within  the 
LAFTA  framework. 

One  imaortant  development  has  been  the 
emergence'  of  the  Andean  subreglonal  group 
within  LAFTA.  In  June  1967  Chile.  Colom- 
bia. Ecuador.  Peru  and  Venezuela  announced 
their  Intention  of  forming  a  subreglonal 
group.  Bolivia  has  since  Joined  them  They 
have  established  a  Mixed  Commission  and 
assigned  It  the  task  of  formulating  the  sub- 
reglonal program.  The  Commission  has  made 
substantial    progress   since    then.   The   sub- 
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regional  treaty  is  currently  being  drafted  in 
Bogota  and  may  be  signed  In  June  of  this 

year. 

The  Andean  countries  reason  that  their 
temporary  subreglonal  agreement  will  help 
them  participate  more  fully  in  the  Latin 
American  Common  Market.  They  believe  that 
they  can  spur  efficient  industrial  developmont 
wltiiln  the  subreglon  by  lowering  trade  bar- 
riers to  one  another,  thus  effectively  expand- 
ing their  national  markets  Because  the  dis- 
parity in  levels  of  development  between  the 
six  nations  is  not  as  great  as  in  LAFTA  r- 
self  they  are  less  apprehensive  about  open- 
ing their  markets  to  thei--  Andean  nelghb.^^ 
than  thev  would  be  if  they  had  to  open  their 
markets  "to  Argentina.  Brazil  and  Mexico 

When  formallv  established  the  Andean 
agreement  will  provide  fcr  more  rapid  trade 
liberalization  than  is  presently  contem- 
plated under  LAFTA.  It  will  also  establish 
.1  mlnimimi  common  cxttrnal  tariff.  Further, 
industrial  development  and  trade  Is  to  be 
accelerated  through  a  .series  of  complemen- 
tation agreements.  One  such  agreement  m 
the  petrochemical  Industry,  has  already  been 
signed    It  is  now  awaiting  LAFTA  approve! 

'a  subreglonal  bank,  the  Andean  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  will  help  promote  inte- 
gration through  the  financing  of  regional  ki- 
frastructure  and  industrial  projects  It. 
charter  was  signed  In  February  196H  n'. 
Bogota.  The  bank  will  be  capitalized  at  SlOO 

million.  ,      ,      . 

In  still  another  region  of  Latin  Amenc;, 
reports  Indicate  that  Argentina  and  Brazil 
and  perhaps  Paraguay  and  Uruguay,  are  c  j:.- 
sidering  some  tvpe  of  subreglonal  arr.in^.-- 
ment.  It  Is  not  clear  what  form  this  airange- 
ment  might  take. 

The  general  movement  towards  reaioii... 
economic  integration  is  beset  with  proi.- 
lems— a  whole  host  of  bedeviling  and  be- 
dazzling problems.  Perhaps  it  will  hrlp  :: 
you  will  allow  me  to  tick  them  off  one  at  .i 

"as'  noted  earlier  at  the  Summit  the  Latin 
American  Presidents  outlined  the  steps  '.o 
be  taken  m  forming  the  Latin  American 
common  Market.  The  first  big  hurdle  is 
for  the  LAFTA  countries  to  make  the  basic 
decisions  necessary  to  convert  their  existing 
organlzauon  Into  a  common  market.  Sucn 
action  includes  LAFTA's  adoption  of  a  pro- 
grammed elimination  of  duties  and  other 
trade  restrictions  and  the  estabUshment  of 
a  common  external  tariff.  It  Is  the  respon- 
sibilitv  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  to  reach 
These  decisions.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  when 
the  Foreign  Ministers  will  be  in  a  position  tJ 
meet  again  and  take  these  necessary  steps 

A  closely  related  problem  deals  with  t.ie 
equitable  "distribution  of  benefits.  Be.ore 
L'UT'A  members  can  unanimously  agree  to 
move  forward  on  the  proposals  Just  men- 
tioned, wavs  must  be  found  to  ensure  t.ia. 
the  less  developed  countries  obtain  their  ap- 
propriate share  of  the  benefits  of  integration. 
The  Asuncion  meeting  floundered  largely 
on  the  demands  of  the  least  developed  coun- 
tries for  more  preferential  treatment  than 
the  others  were  prepared  to  grant.  I  nucin 
note  that  LAFTA  recognizes  three  levels  .. 
development  among  its  members,  and  preier- 
ential  treatment  for  two  of  these  categories 
is  designed  to  compensate  for  the  wide  dis- 
pa-lty  in  development  among  Latin  .\meri- 
can  countries.  These  demands  concern  both 
preferential  schedules  for  tariff  elimination 
and  special  assistance  from  any  integration 
mechanism  designed  to  facilit.ne  the  transi- 
tion lO  a  common  market. 

Another  major  problem  the  President's 
recognized  at  the  Summit  was  the  need  for 
the  nhvsical  integration  of  Latin  America. 
They  d'eclared  that  the  physical  infrastruc- 
ture of  the  region  must  be  modernized  and 
completed.  In  view  of  the  amount  of  human 
and  material  resources  needed  for  the  t.i^li 
it  was  deemed  essential  to  establish  pnor.tieb 
for  the  various  programs. 
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Identification  of  these  regional  projects 
can  be  facllltoted  through  studies  financed 
by  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank's 
Pre-Inve«tment  Fund.  This  fund  totals  about 
$18.5  million.  The  IDB,  which  Is  also  known 
as  the  "Bank  of  Integration,"  has  e;wmarked 
$100  million  per  year  for  multinational  pro- 
grams. Projects  which  ca\\\d  be  underuiken 
Include  the  Inter-American  highway  net- 
work, an  Inter-Americ^m  telecommunications 
network  and  the  multinational  development 
of  river  basins  Other  projects  could  be 
developed  In  the  fields  of  air  and  water  trans- 
port, electric  power  and  pipelines. 

An  obstacle  In  the  way  of  increased  Intra- 
Latin  American  trade  is  that  Latin  American 
businessmen  are  unfamiliar  with  trading  op- 
portunities that  exist  wltliin  the  region.  In 
order  to  explore  and  develop  their  trade  in 
these  markets,  the  Latin  American  business- 
men will  need  to  Invest  time,  effort  and  cap- 
ital. li\  the  beginning  .such  efforUs  may  be 
expensive  .aid  not  very  productive,  but  as 
time  goes  by  there  should  take  place  a  worth- 
while exchange  of  ideas,  skills  and  practices 
.imong  the  management  groups  within  the 
different  countries. 

One  very  serious  though  intangible  iirob- 
lem  is  the  fear  of  competition.  The  preva- 
lence of  uneconomic  industries  makes  pro- 
ducers more  tlian  usually  fearful  of  competi- 
tion. There  are.  it  must  be  admitted  power- 
ful vested  Interests  in  protection.  Moreover, 
there  is  some  danger  that  Andean  comple- 
mentation agreements  might  encourage  new- 
investment  in  high-cost  industries  and  cre- 
ate new  barriers  to  a  Latin  American  Com- 
mon Market. 

To  overcome  the  objections  of  industrial 
producers,  industry  assistance  similar  to  that 
provided  in  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity is  being  proposed.  A.sststance  would  al- 
low producers  to  modernize  or  convert  to  new 
lines  of  production. 

Another  problem  deserving  of  study  l.s  the 
unancing  of  the  industrial  buildup.  While 
Uie  infrastructure  can  be  primarily  financed 
by  public  capital,  industrv  will  be  dependent 
l.irgely  upon  private  capital.  Clearly,  accel- 
erated integration  will  only  bring  greater 
demands  on  the  already  short  .supply  of  do- 
mestic savings,  since  one  of  the  purposes  of 
integration  is  to  improve  the  opportunities 
for  new  investment.  Furthermore,  the  sec- 
tors in  which  the  desired  economies  of  scale 
are  most  dramatic  are  those  basic  industries 
which  require  large  amounts  of  capital. 
Given  this  shortage  of  capiUil,  it  Is  thus 
equally  clear  that  foreign  private  investment 
also  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  fi- 
nancing industrial  expansion. 

We  also  need  to  remain  aware  of  the  dis- 
advantages as  well  as  the  advantages 
of  the  subreglonal  groupings  within  the 
larger  regional  common  market.  Such 
groupings  have  to  be  compatible  with 
the  objectives  and  timetable  for  trade  liberal- 
ization of  the  Latin  American  Common  Mar- 
ket. If  the  latter  timetable  is  not  firmly 
established  soon,  it  will  be  difficult  to  Judge 
whether  subreglonal  groups  meet  this  cri- 
teria. There  Is  also  the  danger  that  sub- 
regional  groups  will  create  their  own  vested 
interests  that  will  serve  as  obstacles  to  .•: 
Latin  American  Common  Market.  This  would 
be  the  case  If  new  investment  Is  encouraged 
by  subreglonal  groups  in  industries  unable 
to  meet  competition  from  the  most  indus- 
trialized Latin  American  countries. 

If  there  were  more  time  I  could  list  other 
obstacles  to  regional  economic  integration, 
but  I  think  those  already  enumerated  give 
you  a  good  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
problems  facing  Latin  America  in  the  effort 
to  follow  up  on  the  Summit  decision  to  create 
a  common  market.  As  evident  from  the  limit- 
ed progress  made  since  the  Summit,  the  nego- 
tiating process  Is  going  to  take  time.  We 
must  remember,  though,  that  it  took  two 
years  for  the  European  Economic  Community 
countries  to  move  from  a  similar  dechiration 
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of  Interert  to  agreemaiiJ^  on  the  Treaty  of 
Rome,  and  that  the  Latin  Americans  face 
many  formidable  obstacles  which  were  not 
so  Important  in  Europe.  We  need  to  put  a 
check  on  our  Impatience.  The  time  for  Im- 
patience is  not  yet. 

The  United  suites  recognizes  that  Latin 
American  economic  Integration  is  essentially 
a  Latin  effort.  We  realize  that  they  are  the 
ones  who  are  going  to  have  to  make  the 
difficult  decisions  and  the  difficult  adjust- 
ments. We  believe,  nevertheless,  that  Integra- 
tion is  not  only  a  challenge  but  a  tremendous 
opportunity  for  Latin  America,  and  may  be 
perhaps  the  best  if  not  the  only  hope  for 
the  countries  of  the  area  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands and  asplnitions  of  the  people  of  the 
hemisphere  for  a  better  life.  For  these  rea- 
sons we  are  deeply  Interested  In  Latin  Amer- 
icji's  progress  towards  the  common  market 
and  feel  that  integration  is  an  urgent  and 
e.ssential  part  of  the  toual  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress endeavor. 


A     Latin     American     Businessman's     View 
OF  Doing   Business   With    Private   UNrr- 
ED  States  Companies 
(Text  of  lecture  given  by  R.  A.  Argueta  at 
the    annual    institute    on   recent    Innova- 
tions In  the  structure  and  methods  of  busi- 
ness transactions  In  Latin  America.  Miami 
Beach.  Fla..  March  5.  1968) 
Thank  you  Mr.  Surrey  for  your  kind  In- 
troduction,  I  also  wish   to  expres.s   my   ap- 
preciation to  the  University  of  Miami  Law 
Center  for  their  kind  Invluiiion  to  speak  to 
you  here  today.  I  would  like  to  mention  that 
the  company  "l  work  with.  Financlera  Roble. 
S.  A.,  acts  primarily  as  a  developer.  To  date 
we  have  been  Involved  In  the  construction 
of  housing  and  lately  we  have  been  Involved 
In  the  planning  and  development  of  a  Shop- 
ping Center  complex  in  ti^e  city  of  San  Sal- 
vador.   El    Salvador.    This    Shopping    Center 
will  comprise  retail  space,  office  space,  apart- 
ments,  medical   clinics  and  a  hotel.  In  our 
efforts  to  bring  about  our  developments.  I 
have   had   the   opportunity   of   dealing   with 
.'American  businessmen  in  various  fields. 

I  would  like  to  give  some  background  on 
my  country.  El  Salvador,  and  the  Central 
American  Common  Market.  El  Salvador  is  a 
country  with  a  population  of  3  million  peo- 
ple and  an  extension  of  approximately  8.200 
squares  miles.  It  has  a  high  density  of  popu- 
lation and  it  is  also  one  of  the  smallest  In 
this  hemisphere. 

We  are  a  member  of  the  Central  American 
community  and  the  Central  American  Com- 
mon Market.  Since  some  of  the  other  lec- 
turers have  already  referred  to  and  covered 
very  well  the  Central  American  Common 
Market.  I  will  be  brief  on  my  remarks  re- 
garding it.  I  would  like  to  confirm  that  in 
our  thinking,  the  Central  American  Com- 
mon Market  is  a  success  in  spite  of  long  years 
spent  In  its  formation.  We  believe,  it  Is  at 
the  point  of  no  return.  Tliis  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  new  business  ven- 
tures in  the  area  have  been  brought  in 
with  the  idea  of  dealing  with  the  entire 
area  and  not  only  the  country  in  which  they 
are  located.  Also,  many  of  the  basic  struc- 
tures tend  to  make  it  a  stronger  community 
in  the  future. 

To  point  out  its  growth  and  Importance.  I 
would  like  to  mention  that  original  trade  has 
grown  from  8  6  million  dollars  in  1950  to  over 
136  million  dollars  in  1965.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  for  1967  the  figure  will  be  closer 
to  or  more  than  170  million  dollars.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  my  feeling  that  because  of  the  par- 
ticular significance  that  a  Common  Market 
has  to  Lhe  world.  It  may  be  over  publicized  as 
in  many  of  Its  phases  It  is  still  In  its  Incep- 
tion. 

To  get  to  the  topic  of  my  lectures.  "A  Latin 
American  Businessman's  View  of  Doing  Busi- 
ness with  Private  United  States  Companies". 
I  would  like  to  mention  that  since  my  partic- 
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ular  field  of  work  Is  rather  limited.  I  took 
the  liberty  of  consulting  with  other  business- 
men In  my  country  to  gain  a  better  and  wider 
interpretation  of  the  topic.  However.  I  am  in- 
terpreting their  opinions  In  my  own  way  and 
any  errors  of  Judgment  are  purely  my  own. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
quality  and  qualiflcatlons  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  and  In  hriulng  many  of 
the   talks  when  referring  to   our  area  as   a 
category  "C"  or  developing  country  or  even 
In  some  cases.  I  have  heard  our  area  referred 
to  as  a  "third  world",  one  can  be  Inclined  to 
take  a  defensive  stand.  I  hope  this  will  not  be 
my  case.  In  bringing  up  some  subjects.  I  trust 
they  will  be  of  help  for  a  better  understand- 
ing of  L.atin  America  and  in  any  case,  I  mean 
It  to  be  In  the  sense  of  constructive  criticism. 
One  point  that  Is  important  l.s  that  coming 
from  El  Salvador,  what  I  say,  does  not  neces- 
sarily apply  to  all  of  Latin  America.  In  fact, 
there  Is  a  big  difference  between  tlie  Central 
American    area    and    South    .\merlca.    Even 
within  Central  America  you  will  find  that  the 
approach    to    business    irom    a    Costa    Rlcan 
businessman  Is  different  from  a  Nlcaraguan. 
Honduran  or  Guatemalan. 

I  am  speaking  as  a  busine.ssman  which  also 
comes  from  a  very  small  economic  area  and 
therefore    I    would    like    to   start    by    'aylng 
when  de.iling  in  our  area  there  arc  ceriain 
limitations    Blgg'J.st  in  my  mind,  i&  the  eco- 
nomics that  relate  to  a   pmall  country    In 
dealing  with  some  US.  firms.  11  is   the  cx- 
Iierlence  that  at  times  they  tend  to  equate 
I  U.S.  dollar  economy  to  the  local  situation. 
I    don't   think    this   should    be    the   case.    It 
sliould  be  kept  in  mind  that  what  applies. 
for  example,  in  a  city  in  the  United  SUUes 
with  a  population  of  500.000,  does  not  neces- 
sarily relate  to  a  city  in  our  country  with  a 
similar    number    of    inhabitants.    In    i.ther 
words,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  scaling  down 
should    be    taken    Into    consideration    when 
dealing  in  our  smaller  countries.  It  can  also 
lie   said  that   It   becomes   too  expensive   for 
Latin  American  businessmen  to  enter  into  a 
venture  with  U.S.  companies  if  the  same  costs 
as  in  the  U.S.  are  used.  In  this  respect,  the 
fact    should    be    considered    that    in    Latin 
America    today    there    is    competition    from 
various  other  areas  of  the  world.  At  times  It 
appears  to  us  that  European  or  Japanese  firms 
tend  to  be  more  flexible  than  some  U.S.  firms. 
This  can  be  a  dangerous  point.  We  have  seen 
examples  where,  by  moving  too  slow  or  not 
having   sufficient   flexibility,    the    U.S.    com- 
panies have  been  left  out.  I  would  like  to  cite 
the  case  of  a  Salvadorean  importer,  who  Is 
the   distributor   for   a   Japanese    automobile 
manufacturer.    Since    the   beginning   of    his 
dealing  with  them,  several  years  ago,  he  has 
not  seen  a  price  list.  What  they  do  is  take 
into  account  the  competition,  \olumes  and 
other  factors  and  agree  on  the  price.  This  is 
flexibility. 

As  far  as  opportunities  are  concerned.  I 
think  that  there  are  many  still  to  be  found. 
Today  the  Interest  placed  by  our  Govern- 
ment in  the  promotion  of  tourism  has  opened 
a  wide  field  of  opportunities  within  the  tour- 
ist industry.  This  includes  anything  from 
the  material  or  products  used  in  the  tourist 
industry  where  American  firms  can  bid  com- 
petitively in  the  sale  of  these  items  to  the 
direct  Investment  itself.  In  this  last  field  as 
in  the  case  of  our  country.  El  Salvador, 
special  laws  have  been  passed  to  encourage 
and  provide  Incentives  lor  tourist  develop- 
ment. At  present,  we  have  a  law  w  hlch  gives 
ii  tax  break  of  lOO"  on  the  earnings  and 
investment  in  the  Uiurlst  field  for  five  years 
and  a  50 "^  break  on  all  taxes  for  an  addi- 
tional five-year  period. 

Besides  this,  there  are  also  Import  duty 
exemptions  for  all  products  and  materials 
not  to  be  found  in  El  Salvador  or  the  Central 
.American  area  to  be  used  in  these  projects. 
Foreign  capital  is  welcomed  In  this  respect 
and  I  am  sure  yo-j  will  find  Interest  from 
•oil  sectors  of  our  community  in  helping  you 
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Investigate   any    possibilities    that    you   may 
wish  to  pursue  in  the  tourist  field. 

Besides  the  above,  we  feel  that  one  of  our 
greatest  needs  at  this  time  Is  the  industrial- 
ization of  agriculture,  and  In  this  respect, 
I  think  there  Is  presented  a  wide  array  of 
possibilities  for  direct  investment  or  the  sale 
of  supplies  or  machinery  to  assist  In  the 
development. 

Each  country  In  Latin  America  I  am  sure 
as  it  Is  in  ours,  has  many  organizations  to 
help  investors  in  the  area.  I  am  surprised 
that  more  advantage  Is  not  taken  of  this 
availability  of  Information  and  guidance.  It 
is  provided  by  local  private,  or  government 
organizations  There  are  also  publications 
available  which  list  the  names  and  .address 
of  those  people  that  can  give  you  Information 
and  also  provide  Information  themselves  with 
respect  to  new  opportimltles  or  new  laws 
that  are  passed  In  the  area. 

With  reference  to  opportunities  In  our 
countriee.  I  have  heard  some  Importers  com- 
plain that  U  S.  firms  are  sometimes  slow  In 
moving  to  direct  manufacturing  in  the  area 
As  stated  previously,  competition  today  Is 
very  active  In  our  area  from  other  jjarts  of 
the  world.  I  would  like  to  state  an  example, 
where  In  th«  case  of  one  importer  who  was 
representing  »  U.S.  firm  for  quite  a  number 
of  years  and  who  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  had  been  requesting  the  consideration 
for  direct  mantifacturlng  In  the  Central 
American  Common  Market,  the  U.S.  firm  was 
slow  in  reacting  to  his  representative's  sug- 
gestion. In  the  meantime,  firms  from  other 
countries  started  three  manufacturing  con- 
cerns producing  the  same  item  and  of  course, 
tariff  barriers  went  up  to  protect  these  new 
Industries  and  the  sales  of  the  US.  firm's 
product  went  down.  By  the  time  the  U.S. 
nrm  started  considering  direct  manufactur- 
ing in  the  area,  it  was.  of  course,  slightly  too 
late  and  the  U.S.  firm  suggested  a  solution 
which  further  aggravated  the  problem.  They 
wanted  to  go  In  with  one  of  the  existing 
manufacturers  which  meant  that  his  prod- 
uct's name  would  be  tied  in  with  some- 
Ijody  else's.  To  an  Importer  or  representative 
who  has  been  sel.ing  a  certain  brand  product 
for  a  number  of  ;-ears.  this  can  come  as  quite 
a  shock,  his  product  represents  a  certain 
line  and  he  has  organized  his  sales  course 
arotind  It.  In  this  case,  the  reaction  from 
the  distributors  not  only  In  our  country  but 
In  the  other  Central  .American  countries,  was 
to  organize  into  a  single  force.  Initiate  their 
own  plant  and  sell  through  their  organiza- 
tions. This  completely  destroyed  In  a  mat- 
ter of  a  few  weeks  or  months  the  sales  mar- 
ket which  this  U  S.  firm  had  at  one  time 
completely  dominated. 

.As  far  as  financing  Is  concerned,  it  Is  avail- 
able to  a  certain  extent  for  Industry  and 
tourism.  Some  of  the  best  terms  can  be 
obtained  locally.  However,  in  crther  fields 
.^uch  as  constniction.  financing  and  long- 
term  financing  for  housing  are  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain  and  we  would  certainly 
like  to  see  more  of  this  become  available  as 
there  Is  a  tremendous  need  still  to  be  de- 
veloped in  the  housing  and  construction 
field. 

.Again,  some  US  firms  are  at  times  hesitant 
to  go  Into  an  area  with  either  a  total  equity 
position  in  their  venture  or  go  in  on  a  mixed 
capital  basis  with  local  people.  Of  course, 
each  situation  has  to  be  evaluated  on  its  own 
merits  and  decided  upon  whether  the  pre- 
vious analysis  should  apply  and  then  decide 
I  do  wish  to  mention  that  we  have  a  saying 
that  states  a  U.S.  company  has  the  "know 
how"  and  the  Latin  counterpart  has  the 
"know  who".  It  might  be  wise  to  keep  this 
in  mind  so  that  if  It  applies  it  should  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

Invariably,  when  talking  to  US.  firms  or 
some  American  people,  the  comment  Is  made 
that  Latin  America  Is  a  hot  bed  of  revolu- 
tions, social  Instability,  the  economic  pres- 
sures that  affect  one  crop  economies,  the  In- 
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stability  of  currencies,  the  political  problems 
and  many  others.  In  short,  too  often  we  as 
Latin  American  businessmen  feel  that  there 
Is  too  much  of  a  generalized  concept  which 
may  not  be  as  true  today  as  it  was  at  one 
time  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  are 
many  businesses  in  my  own  country,  both 
foreign  and  local,  which  have  been  estab- 
lished over  25,  50  or  more  years  and  they  have 
throughout  that  time  developed,  progressed, 
expanded  and  their  profits  have  remained 
very  attractive  Why  then.  Is  the  case  that 
we  are  pointed  out  as  being  an  Investment's 
risk  I  would  like  to  say  In  this  respect  that 
it  would  be  wise  to  talk  to  the  many  busi- 
nessmen who  have  been  doing  business  In 
Latin  America  for  a  large  number  of  years 
and  single  out  the  average  response  from 
them.  I  think  it  would  be  favorable  I  would 
also  like  to  say  that  El  Salvador  has  had  its 
share  and  has  at  present  its  share  of  the 
typical  problems  that  weigh  heavily  on  Latin 
American  cotintrles  I  earnestly  trust  that 
my  comments  are  not  taken  as  one  of  trying 
to  Ignore  the  many  problems  that  exists  in 
these  areas. 

More  and  more,  we  are  proud  to  say  our- 
selves, there  is  progress  being  m.ade  and  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  of  interest  on 
behalf  of  the  business  community  to  enter 
into  the  picture  and  try  to  do  something 
about  it.  There  Is  a  great  deal  more  civic 
mlndedness  by  individual  business  today 
than  there  has  even  been  In  the  history  of  our 
country.  With  regards  to  that  other  long 
standing  comment  made,  that  these  nations 
.ire  not  willing  to  help  themselves.  I  would 
like  to  mention  that  in  El  Salvador  we  are 
very  proud  of  a  record  that  we  have  held  for 
the  year  1967.  You  may  have  heard  of  th€ 
InternaUonal  Executive  Service  Corps,  it  Is 
also  called  the  "Paunch  Corps",  it  is  a  group 
of  retired  United  States  business  executives 
who  dedicate  their  time  to  counseling  and 
working  in  under  developed  areas  with  their 
industries  and  miscellaneous  businesses.  El 
Salvador  had  the  highest  number  of  execu- 
tives m  the  world  for  last  year:  the  second  In 
the  world  weus  Iran  .and  we  know  what  the 
difference  in  size  and  economic  power  is  be- 
tween El  Salvador  and  Iran.  I  think  this 
p)oLnts  out  that  we  are  more  willing  than 
ever  to  realize  that  help  Is  required  and  that 
we  are  willing  to  accept  good  counsel.  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  with  a  nvimber 
of  the  firms  that  contracted  the  services 
of  International  Executive  Service  Corps  and 
who  received  the  assistance  of  top  grade 
executives  and  in  lOC:;  of  the  cases  the 
reply  was  that  they  had  received  a  great  deal 
of  benefit  as  a  result  of  working  with  these 
people. 

Also,  one  must  remember  certain  basic 
facts.  Just  as  temperatures  and  climate  Is 
different  in  Latin  America  from  the  United 
States,  so  is  our  way  of  thinking.  It  is  difficult, 
at  times,  to  transmit  this  type  of  thinking 
and  how  it  affects  otu-  everyday  life. 

This  is  why  sometimes  Latin  businessmen 
are  critical  of  the  approach  the  U.S.  busi- 
nessmen have  to  business  since  he  has  a 
very  hurried  and  cold  approach  which  is 
natural  to  him.  This  stems  from  his  way 
of  life  in  the  United  States  and  at  times  It 
is  found  shocking  to  his  Latin  counterpart. 
Equally  so.  I  am  sure  the  U.S.  businessman 
is  sometimes  frustrated  or  misinterprets  the 
way  of  doing  business  by  Latins  due  to  dif- 
ferent habits.  But,  if  you  are  going  to  be 
dealing  in  Latin  America  it  is  important  to 
try  to  understand  that  as  Latins  we  tend 
to  be  more  emotional  and  when  entering 
into  any  type  of  a  relationship  it  usually 
pleases  the  Latin  American  businessman  to 
find  a  more  warm  or  personal  relationship 
with  whomever  he  Is  dealing.  If  U.S.  busi- 
nessmen take  the  time  to  understand  some 
of  the  Latin  logic  and  way  of  thinking,  he 
will  find  that  the  Latin  businessman  Is  a 
very  grateful  person  and  in  his  gratitude 
he   will   also  be   very  faithful  to  his   busl- 
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ness  transactions  and  to  keeping  in  mind 
this  particular  relationship.  It  Is  my  per- 
sonal experience  that  where  we  have  had  a 
successful  relationship  with  a  U.S.  firm 
that  many  members  of  our  company  have 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  recommend  that 
U.S.  firm  to  other  contacts  in  our  field  in 
order  to  amplify  their  range  of  work  in  the 
area.  To  further  project  the  difference  in 
attitudes,  let  us  consider  what  would  hap- 
pen In  the  U,S,  if  there  was  a  coup  or  a  rev- 
olution. 

People  would  panic,  the  stockmarket  would 
go  down,  etc.  But  if  such  is  the  case  in  a 
Latin  country,  sometimes  people  do  not  even 
pay  attention  to  it.  Business  continues  to 
operate:  at  the  worst,  there  is  an  expectancy 
as  to  the  new  government's  lines.  This  may 
be  oversimplifying  matters,  but  It  illustrates 
the  point  that  what  may  sound  ominous  to 
a  U.S.  businessman  in  the  US.  is  not  as  bad 
seen  in  the  local  light. 

Continuing  on  relationships,  as  between  a 
Latin  American  firm  and  a  U.S.  firm.  I  believe 
there  is  a  difference  In  dealing  with  a  large 
corporation  as  opposed  to  a  small  company. 
There  are  good  and  bad  sides  to  each  one 
When  dealing  with  a  large  corporation  one 
tends  to  feel  lost  and  to  receive  an  Impersonal 
treatment.  Let  us  say  there  is  a  salesman 
that   travels   through   Central   America   and 
makes  good  contacts  and  good  sales  to  local 
importers  and  places  large  orders.  He  returns 
home   and   from   there   the   warm    relation- 
ship he  established   with   the   local   firm   is 
taken  out  of  his  hands  and  placed  in  two  or 
three    different    departments    who    in    turn 
have  never  heard  or  met  with  the  local  im- 
porter  and    therefore,    impersonality   starts. 
This  is  difficult  to  get  away  from,  of  course, 
but  whenever  possible  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  to  continue  and  maintain  good  rela- 
tionship wherever  possible.  A  large  corpora- 
tion usually  has  their  own  export  department 
and   therefore  when  orders  are   placed,  the 
handling  goes  smoothly.  On  the  other  hand, 
small  companies  very  often  have  to  rely  on 
a  third  party  to  handle  their  export  business. 
This  is  a  big  point  made  by  Importers  in  our 
areas,  when  picking  out  the  firm  that  will 
handle  your  export  business,  care  should  be 
exercised    to    pick    one    that    is    responsible 
and  knows  the  business.  Professor  Sola  Ment- 
schikoff   earlier   in   the   day   in   her   lecture 
pointed   out   the   complexity   of   the   export 
markets,  the  shipping  problems,  the  matter 
of    financing   exports   and    the   many   other 
fields  involved.  I  believe  that  if  your  com- 
pany is  going  to  be  Involved  In  exporting. 
that   even   though   it   is   a   small    firm,   the 
person  who  wishes  to  initiate  sales  overseas 
or  abroad  should  learn  something  about  the 
business  and  make  sure  that  he  can  supervise 
the  firm  who  handles  his  business  and  there- 
fore make  sure  that  he  is  doing  a  good  Job. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  that  whether 
the  U.S.  firm  is  large  or  small,  when  dealing 
with  a  Latin  American  business  firm  which 
as  a  rule  are  much  smaller  than  those  in 
the  United  States,  one  thing  should  be  kept 
in  mind,  that  Is  the  level  of  the  transac- 
tion and  not  each  other,  and  to  meet  at  that 
level.  Again  I  would  like  to  say  that  when 
selling  or  establishing  connections  in  Latin 
America,  salesmanship  should  not  apply  only 
to  the  products  itself,  but  to  try  to  gain  a 
more  personal  relationship  with  the  Latin 
counterpart.  Although  it  might  be  Just  as 
hard  as  the  sales  job  itself,  in  the  end  It  will 
benefit  t>oth  parties  to  a  greater  extent. 

Although  the  following  is  not  the  rule  but 
rather  the  exception,  especially  in  the  case 
of  U.S.  companies  when  establishing  busi- 
ness in  Latin  America,  whenever  you  can, 
try  to  look  for  local  talent  to  assist  you  in 
your  new  organization.  I  believe  firmly  U.S. 
firms  have  been  much  better  than  firms  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  I  would 
like  to  cite  the  case  of  Sherwin  Williams  In 
El  Salvador  who  when  establishing  their 
plant  In  the  area  stsirted  with  a  large  staff 
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of  U.S.  executives  and  after  only  three  to 
four  years  have  reduced  this  to  Just  a  min- 
imum number  and  have  replaced  the  U.S. 
executive  with  the  Salvadorean  counterpart, 
and  they  are  doing  a  very  good  volume  of 
business. 

Also,  one  case  that  does  not  happen  very 
often  but  has  some  significance,  is  the  in- 
ternational image  in  trade  that  means  some- 
thing else  than  business  to  the  U.S.  firm.  At 
limes  and  in  only  a  few  c.ises  we  have  found 
that  some  U..S.  firms  look  to  tlie  international 
market  as  an  image  making  tool  rather  than 
a  real  business  venture.  In  cases  like  this 
the  prosperity  of  the  venture  would  generally 
fail  and  tend  to  inject  rather  a  poor  image  of 
the  U.S.  firm  when  actually  it  may  not  be  so. 
In  other  words,  if  you  are  going  to  go  into 
an  international  market,  set  up  that  business 
as  well  as  you  can  pursviing  it  with  as  much 
fervor  as  you  would  on  a  domestic  b.isis. 
Markets  abroad,  as  anybody  can  realize,  are 
growing  from  year  to  year  and  sales,  invest- 
ments or  any  other  type  of  participation 
iibro.id  win  be  increitsingly  fruitful  to  those 
companies  that  take  advantage  of,  especially 
the  Latin  American  market. 

In  connection  with  those  U.S.  firms  who 
come  to  Latin  America  and  like  to  establish 
business  with  local  p.iriner.  I  have  noticed 
that  too  many  times  they  keep  going  to  the 
s.ime  i>eople  and  although  these  people  m.iv 
be  the  best  and  biggest  in  their  individual 
country  in  which  they  want  to  start  doing 
business,  because  of  tlie  references  that  they 
have  or  the  control  that  they  have  in  the 
particular  field  the  U.S.  firm  wants  to  go  into. 
It  is  worthy  to  consider  also  taking  in  a 
smaller  firm  or  individuals  who  are  starting 
out  and  who  have  Just  as  much  capacity  to 
develop  the  business  as  those  doing  a  larger 
volume. 

In  this  case  it  might  be  even  better  to 
deal  with  a  firm  that  has  not  taken  on  too 
many  lines  and  therefore  can  specialize  in 
yours.  There  are  firms  operating  m  Latin 
American  countries  that  due  to  their  long 
activity  in  business  and  reputation  tend  to 
be  calied  on  before  anyone  else.  I  have  ob- 
served that  at  times  they  can  take  on  too 
much  and  although  excellent,  can  sometimes 
be  limited  by  the  amount  of  work  or  diversi- 
fication of  work  that  they  are  doing. 

One  last  thing  that  I  feel  I  should  com- 
ment on,  although  not  directly  related  to  the 
.sense  of  the  topic  on  which  I  have  spoken,  I 
do  feel  should  be  brought  out.  Whenever  we 
meet  a  number  of  American  businessmen 
traveling  throughout  Latin  America,  one  no- 
tices so  many  times  they  refer  to  their  coun- 
try in  an  apologetic  way.  They  jxjint  out 
that  their  foreign  policy  is  not  doing  well. 
U.S.  business  does  not  deal  correctly,  and  so 
forth.  We  are  an  impressionable  people  and 
if  a  U.S.  citizen  makes  statements  to  this 
effect,  they  are  taken  in  all  seriousness. 
Therefore,  I  would  say  that  an  education 
should  be  imparted  to  those  traveling 
abroad,  and  when  commenting  on  their 
country,  they  should  do  so  in  the  best  of 
terms  or  make  no  comment  at  all.  I  am  per- 
haps not  as  qualified  as  many  other  Latin 
American  people  to  make  a  statement  In  this 
respect,  since  I  lived  so  many  years  in  the 
U.S.  and  hold  It  very  close  to  my  heart,  but 
it  is  important.  It  is  surprising  that  when 
dealing  with  businessmen  from  other  areas 
of  the  world,  they  never  have  this  apologetic 
attitude  and  actually  there  is  absolutely  no 
foundation  or  reason  for  it.  The  United 
States  has  done  more  for  our  area,  and  we 
have  a  much  clearer  link  between  ourselves, 
therefore  only  one  attitude  I  believe  should 
be  taken  by  U.S.  citizens,  and  that  Is  of  pride 
toward  their  covintry's  actions. 

Business  Transactions  in  Latin  Amehiica 
Inter-American  Development  Bank:  Re- 
cent Developments  in  the  Bank 

(By  Elting  Arnold) 
Our  bank  has  really  quite  a  complex  capi- 
tal   structure    combining    elements    of    the 
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World  Bank,  of  AID  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
to  some  degree  the  IPC.  It  would  be  dispro- 
portionate to  lead  you  through  all  of  this 
in  detail  and  so  I  will  summarize  the  capital 
structure  very  briefly. 

We  have  an  ordinary  capital,  derived 
largely  from  borrowing  on  the  capital  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  principally  the  United 
.States,  from  which  we  make  loans  on  so- 
called  normal  lending  terms,  which  Implies 
todav  an  interest  rate  of  V^;, ',  ,  which  Is  up 
from  5I0',  when  we  started  This  rate  is 
dictated  by  tlie  cost  of  money  to  us  in  the 
markets.  Our  borrowings  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  callable  capital,  a  guaranty  ar- 
rangement, of  which  we  have  etfectively  us- 
able at  the  present  time  about  $600  million, 
and  we  are  working  to  obtain  another  effec- 
tive $400  million,  only  the  U.S.  sub.scnptlon 
being  usable  as  far  as  the  borrowings  in  the 
capital  markets  go. 

Then  we  have  the  Fund  lor  Special  Oper- 
ations which  makes,  according  to  our  Char- 
ter, loans  to  meet  special  circumstances  in 
particular  countries.  Actually  it  has  come 
today  to  be  a  general  soft  lending  window 
with  a  present  capital  of  $1,375  billion  and 
$800  million  more  to  be  paid  in  over  the 
course  of  this  year  and  next  year.  From  this 
Fund  we  make  social  development  loans  in 
great  quantity.  We  also  make  economic  loans 
to  countries  which  have  relatively  a  poor  bal- 
ance of  payments  situation,  notably  some  of 
the  smaller  countries  of  Latin  America. 

Finally,  we  administer  the  Sociai  Progre.ss 
Trust  Fund  which  the  United  States  settled 
on  the  Bank  a  number  of  years  ago.  The 
Fund  consists  of  $525  million  which  is  now 
practically  all  loaned  out.  and  is  used  today 
substantially  only  for  technical  assistance 
operations.  As  its  name  implies,  the  Fund  la 
entirely  in  the  social  development  field,  ex- 
cept for  agriculture  where  it  does  finance 
more  or  less  social  types  of  agricultural  proj- 
ects but  still  they  are  productive  also. 

The  Bank  has  a  small  additional  amount 
of  money  obtained  as  trust  funds  from  non- 
ntember  countries,  including  $40  million 
Canadian  dollars  from  Canada,  which  Is  the 
largest  amount  settled  on  us  by  a  non-mem- 
ber country. 

It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  our 
funded  debt  is  about  $513  million  of  which 
$335  was  raised  In  the  United  States  and 
$178  million  in  non-member  countries 
through  seven  borrowings  in  six  countries. 
We  have  a  very  active  effort  to  raise  money 
in  Europe  and  elsewhere— we  have  obtained 
some  in  Japan.  I  will  touch  later  on  our  new 
p.'ocurement  policy  which  bears  very  heavily 
on  this  matter. 

We  have  made  rou^jhly  450  loans,  for  a 
total  of  $2.4  billion  approximately,  which 
help  to  finance  projects  with  a  total  expen- 
diture of  over  $6  billion.  These  are  consid- 
erable sums.  They  don't  equal  the  experi- 
ence of  the  World  Bank  completely  but  they 
do  represent  a  major  element  in  tlie  financ- 
ing in  Latin  American  development. 

Now  turning  more  specifically  to  our  fields 
of  operation,  tlie  Bank  is  definitely  inter- 
ested in  financing  private  enterprise.  The 
greatest  part  of  our  work  in  this  field  has 
been  done  through  what  we  call  global 
loans — loans  to  development  Institutions. — 
While  I  don't  have  the  precise  figure  in  mind, 
my  off-hand  recollection  is  that  In  global 
loans  for  industry  we  authorized  approxi- 
mately $300  million,  partly  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary capital  but  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
from  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations,  es- 
pecially in  the  smaller  countries.  I  believe 
that  from  this  $300  million  something  In  the 
nature  of  2.000  or  more  loans  have  been 
made  to  local  enterprises,  but  that  figure 
may  include  some  credits  under  our  agri- 
cultural global  loans,  which  would  add  an- 
other $200  million  or  so  to  our  global  loan 
activity. 

The  reason  that  we  use  global  loans  so 
heavily  nither  than  making  direct  loans  to 
private  industry   is  that  in   Latin   America, 
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at  least,  it  Is  quite  difficult  to  find  Indusules 
which  wish  to  borrow  enough  per  company 
bo  make  it  worthwhile  for  us  to  analyze  the 
project  ourselves  and  to  tiike  all  tlie  neces- 
siiry  operative  steps  to  effectuate  the  loan. 
But  we  have  made  a  substantial  number  of 
private  loans  and,  as  I  s;iy,  stand  ready  to 
make  more  when  the  opportunities  arise.  In 
one  or  two  Instances  we  have  been  a-ssoclated 
with  the  IPC  in  such  loans. 

At  this  point  I  might  also  say  that  we  have 
been  closely  related  with  ADELA.  In  fact,  one 
of  our  people  was  on  the  organizing  com- 
mittee when  Senator  Javits  gave  the  Impulse 
to  the  idea  Once  ADELA  came  into  existence 
our  Bank  did  not  have  any  further  direct 
organizational  relationship  with  it,  but  we 
have  loaned  It  $10  million  on  the  global  loan 
basis,  winch  it  Is  using  throughout  Latin 
America 

I  should  stress  here  that  the  Bank  makes 
only  loans.  It  does  not  have  IFC's  authority 
to  go  Into  stock  operations,  and  this  is  per- 
haps another  reason  we  can't  be  quite  as  ac- 
tive In  direct  loans  to  private  enterprises  a.s 
we  might  otherwise  be.  but  I  feel  there  is  no 
urge  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  to  have  its 
Charter  expanded  in  this  respect.  In  my 
opinion,  we  will  keep  on  purely  in  the  loan 
field  for  a  number  of  years,  if  not  perma- 
nently. I  would  like  to  postpone  my  other 
references  to  private  activities  though,  to 
sketch  out  generally  the  rest  of  our  fields  of 
operation. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  we  have  a  very 
large  activity  in  the  field  of  social  develop- 
ment; agricultural  activities,  water  and 
sewerage,  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment, and  higher  education.  We  were  the  first 
international  institution  to  go  heavily  into 
financing  higher  education  or  into  housing. 
Exlmbank  had  pioneered  water  supply  to 
some  extent  but  there  again  we  have  taken 
the  lead,  I  think,  in  total  amounts  loaned 

Another  field  of  Important  activity  for  us 
is  technical  assistance.  In  this  field  one  of 
the  things  of  particular  interest  to  you  gen- 
tlemen, probably  will  be  that  in  some  ten 
countries.  I  would  Judge,  we  have  made  so- 
called  pre-investment  loans,  providing  funds 
to  local  development  or  planning  organiza- 
tions which  they  relend  to  build  up  projects 
which  can  be  presented  to  international  or 
other  lenders,  not  necessarily  to  our  Bank  by 
any  means.  This  is  a  relatively  new  activity 
and  I  cannot  give  you  any  appraisal  of  Its 
true  effectiveness,  but  at  least  something  like 
$40  or  850  millions  Is  outstanding  In  this  line 
of  work. 

Another  field  that  we  have  begun  to  stress 
recently  Is  economic  integration.  Of  course, 
we  do  primarily  deal  with  the  lending  and 
technical  assistance  side  of  it.  But  at  the 
Punta  del  Este  meeting  of  the  Presidents 
integration  w-as  stressed  and  this  fitted  in 
very  much  with  the  views  of  our  Bank's 
President  and  Boards,  so  that  we  have  been 
devoting  special  attention  to  work  in  that 
field.  One  subject  here  that  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  some  of  you  is  that  the  Bank  is  en- 
gaged in  managing  quite  an  ambitious  study 
of  telecommunication  systems  in  Soutii 
America,  and  I  mean  South  America,  not 
using  it  to  cover  all  of  Latin  America.  We 
have  some  other  broad  studies  but  not  so 
immediately  important  and  not  so  directly 
focused  on  probable  future  lending  as  the 
telecommunication  systems  one  is  It  is  really 
Just  beginning,  however,  so  its  fruit  will  not 
be  felt  for  two  or  three  years 

The  final  field  which  I  think  would  be  of 
interest  to  some  of  you  is  export  financing. 
The  Bank  does  have  what  is  at  the  present 
time  a  relatively  small  program  for  financing 
exports  of  capital  goods  between  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries.  I  must  confess  that  we  have 
had  considerable  trouble  to  hold  it  down  to 
be  a  program  of  exporting  capiual  goods. 
There  have  been  attempts  to  try  to  extend 
It  into  consumer  goods,  and  some  of  our 
members  would  perhaps  like  to  see  it  ex- 
tended to  financing  exports  of  raw  materials. 
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But  to  date  It  has  been  held  to  financing 
capital  goods.  Of  course.  It  is  open  to  use  of 
the  subsidiaries  of  American  companies  lo- 
cated In  the  oountrtes  which  have  loans  for 
this  purpose,  which  are  Argentina,  Brazil. 
Mexico  and  several  others.  The  Mexicans,  I 
believe,  have  made  the  most  active  effective 
use  of  the  program. 

Now  to  turn  to  one  or  two  more  obeerva- 
tions  about  our  activities  in  the  private  field 
before  I  go  on  to  some  of  the  new  develop- 
ments that  are  mentioned  at  the  bottom  of 
my  outlme.  we  have  found,  partly  through 
one  or  two  sad  experiences,  that  If  we  do 
make  a  direct  loan  to  private  enterprise  it 
Is  highly  desirable  that  we  have  a  govern- 
ment or  bank  guaranty.  In  our  early  days 
we  made  some  loans  on  mortgage  and  the 
like  but  our  experiences  have  led  us  not  to 
wish  to  do  that  any  more  Such  gtiarantees 
are  not  very  difficult  in  general  to  arrange. 
Most  countries  have  active  government  de- 
velopment banks  or  sufficient  developments 
of  private  banks  so  that  the  necessary  guar- 
antee can  be  obtained,  but  it  does  put  some 
additional  burden  on  the  potential  borrower, 
obviously. 

Another  tiling  I  should  stress  Is  that  the 
Bank  is  not. in  a  position  to  make  loans  to 
subsidiaries  of  foreign  companies.  The  ex- 
act explanation  of  this  would  be  a  little 
lengthy:  It  is  found  In  a  provision  In  our 
Charter  and  In  the  view  of  our  Board  of 
Executive  Directors.  However,  we  are  happy 
to  lend  to  Joint  ventures  between  private  lo- 
cal capital  and  private  foreign  capital.  We 
have  had  several  cases  of  this,  one  being  the 
Petrosur  case  in  Argentina  in  which  one  of 
the  audience  participated  in  behalf  of 
United  States  interests.  We  would  be  most 
happy  If  more  proposals  of  that  sort  were 
presented  to  us.  I  am  sure. 

In  general,  if  the  corporation  being  fi- 
nanced is  not  a  •public"  corporation  al- 
ready, we  insist  that  the  borrower  assume 
an  obligation  to  put  some  of  the  shares  on 
The  market,  not  immediately  but  after  a 
reiisonable  time.  These  clauses  have  not  yet 
reached  the  fatal  date  sufficiently  so  that 
I  can  tell  vou  how  they  work  in  fact,  but 
they  have  been  included  in  a  great  majority 
of  our  direct  loans  to  private  borrowers. 

Another  poin';  is  that  we  do  not  finance 
working  capital,  at  least  directly — I  am  sure 
that  sometimes  our  loans  have  a  certain 
effect  of  helping  in  such  capital.  But  we 
dont  expressly  or  Intentionally  finance 
working  capital.  Normally,  too,  we  don't 
finance  more  than  50 '■  of  the  cost  of  a 
project,  at  least  of  a  private  project— some- 
times we  go  higher  in  the  social  field  In 
dealing  with  governments. 

In  the  field  of  new  activities,  we  are  be- 
ginning to  wonder  if  we  should  not  break 
our  old  rule  to  go  into  the  financing  of 
tourist  facilities  somewhat.  This  has  been 
given  some  impulse  by  the  entry  of  our  first 
new  member.  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  Of 
course,  tourism  is  extremely  important  in 
the  Caribbean  and.  in  fact,  for  some  of  the 
new  countries  there  perhaps  their  best  ma- 
jor source  of  large  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings. 

Well  now.  having  given  you  all  this  back- 
ground I  will  comment  on  two  or  three  ques- 
tions of  policy.  The  Bank.  In  all  of  its  funds 
reallv.  except  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund. 
started  with  a  policy  of  procurement 
throu2hout  the  free  world.  As  the  balance 
of  payments  problem  of  the  United  States. 
which  is  our  principal  contrlbntor  of  capital, 
particularly  of  capital  for  social  loans,  in- 
tensified, that  country  began  to  insist  more 
and  more  on  restricting  procurement  in  order 
to  protect  its  balance  directly  and  to  en- 
courage non-member  countries  to  provide 
lendable  resources.  In  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  procurement  is  essentially  limited 
to  the  United  States  and  to  Latin  .America. 
And  in  the  ordinary  capital  we  have  Jtist 
Introduced   tlie  significant  new   policy  that 
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I  mentioned  earlier,  which  consists  of  relat- 
ing eligibility  for  procurement  on  the  part 
of  capital-exporting  nations  to  contributions 
of  resources  of  the  Bank.  It  is  not  difficult 
In  concept,  we  simply  add  up  all  the  pur- 
chase*! that  have  been  made  under  oiu-  loans 
in  a  given  country  of  Europe  and  say  effective 
January  1  that,  unless  you  provide  finance, 
also  cumulative,  equal  at  least  to  50<^o  of 
the  total,  we  will  not  allow  further  procure- 
ment in  your  country  under  new  loans — the 
outstanding  ones  are  not  affected.  On  June 
30  the  percentage  goes  up  to  100  "Ti.  A  num- 
ber of  countries  are  now  Ineligible,  of  which 
France  Is  one.  Prance  has  had  about  $25 
mllUon  of  purchases  and  despite  an  an- 
nouncement that  we  could  go  into  the 
FYench  market  we  have  not  been  able  to 
work  anything  out.  So  there  are  some  prob- 
lem cases  Involved  in  this  new  policy. 

The  point  about  proctirement  in  Latin 
America  Is  Interesting  and  Important  also. 
In  relation  to  the  balance  of  payments  the 
United  States  has  restricted,  as  I  .said,  all 
its  resources  in  the  Special  Fund  except  for 
the  initial  amounts  which  were  already 
loaned  out  to  procurement  In  the  United 
States  or  in  the  country  where  the  project 
is  located,  and  also,  when  the  Bank  finds  it 
to  be  advantageous  to  the  borrower,  in  other 
Latin  American  countries.  In  practical  fact 
the  finding  of  advantage  is  made  where  the 
other  country  offers  a  t)etter  deal  in  terms  of 
price,  although  there  Isn't  a  great  amount 
of  such  business. 

Now  m  order  to  meet  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem  further  we  have  instituted 
the  same  practice  of  t;peclal  letters  of  credit 
that  AID  has  In  other  words,  when  the  dol- 
lars are  made  available  for  local  currency  ex- 
penditure, which  we  do  finance  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  naturally  they  have  to  be  trans- 
ferred into  local  currency  and  this  is  nor- 
mally done  through  the  central  bank.  The 
central  bank  at  that  point  is  required  to 
agree  to  hold  the  dollars  for  use  only  in  the 
United  States:  this  is  implemented  through 
the  special  letters  of  credit  This  does  assure 
that  the  amount  of  the  dollars  is  used  in  the 
United  States:  It  does  not  necessarily  assure 
so-called  addltlonallty  of  exports  from  the 
United  States. 

I  might  say  by  way  of  aside  that  one  effect 
of  the  very  rapid  increase  in  our  capital — we 
started  with  much  smaller  figures  that  I 
didn't  bother  you  with — has  been  to  put  pro- 
posals for  funds  for  the  Bank  before  the 
United  States  Congress  almost  every  year,  so 
our  activities  are  examined  rather  search- 
Ingly  by  the  Congress,  L.ist  year  the  Congress 
adopted  the  Selden  Amendment  which  re- 
quires the  United  States  Director  to  present 
a  proposal  for  a  special  system  of  end-use 
audit,  or  as  it  should  be  properly  called,  end- 
use  examination,  of  the  Bank's  activities  to 
be  carried  out  by  three  people  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Bank  has  not  yet 
agreed  to  do  this,  but  the  consideration  of 
it  is  advancing  rapidly,  and  I  personally  ex- 
pect that  it  will  be  approved  and  will  be 
announced  before  our  forthcoming  annual 
meeting  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  In  late  April. 

The  only  other  subject  that  I  would  like 
to  mention  is  the  disbursement  procedures, 
which  presumably  again  would  be  of  some 
Interest  to  a  group  like  this.  You  would  find 
a  certain  similarity.  I  think,  in  general  terms. 
to  t'ae  disbursement  procedures  of  the  World 
Bank  and  Eximbank,  because  we  studied 
both.  In  fact,  our  Bunk  had  the  benefit  for 
about  six  years  of  the  services  of  a  former 
Export-Import  Bank  director.  Hawthorne 
Arev,  who  Is  extremely  well-known  in  the 
banking  world  and  who  helped  us  a  great 
deal  in  setting  up  our  dlsbursemeru  proce- 
dures. We  will  make  disbursement  in  any 
reasonable  way,  really.  The  borrower  can 
pay  and  ask  reimbursement,  it  can  ask  us  to 
approve  a  purchase  contract — we  don't  usu- 
ally exactly  guarantee  payment  but  we  are 
morally  committed  to  pay  in  such  a  case — or 
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it  can  ask  us  to  guarantee  an  ordinary  letter 
of  credit  which  It  causes  to  be  opened.  So  as  I 
say,  I  think  anyone  familiar  with  the  proce- 
dures of  the  other  Institutions  would  find 
our  procedures  similar  and  flexible. 

I  believe  that  this  Is  what  I  would  like  t ) 
tell  you  on  my  own  Initiative.  If  Walter  says 
there  Is  time!  I  am  very  happy  to  answer 
questions  If  not.  Walter.  I  can  postpone  any 
answers  to  the  Surrey  round. 

Trade  Advantages  and  Problems  Created  by 
THE  Central  American  Common  Market 

(By  George  L.  Christopher) 
The  achievements  of  the  Central  Amerlpan 
Common  Market  have  been  impressive.  New 
industries  have  sprung  up  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  expanded  Common  Market.  The 
Common  Market  is  having  a  marked  impact 
on  the  way  of  life  in  Central  America.  De- 
spite a  high  population  growth  of  3'~r  to  4' 
a  year  since  1960,  until  1967  when  economic 
actlvltv  in  the  area  slowed  down,  the  per 
capita  GNP  of  the  area  Increased  about  6'  - 
7'"-  annually.  Whereas  In  1960  only  6.1-:  of 
the  Import  trade  of  the  Central  American 
countries  originated  in  the  area,  by  1966 
that  percentage  had  tripled  and  had  risen 
to  18'^:  .  Central  American  producers  can  now 
look  to  a  market  of  13.8  million  people— 
somewhat  larger  than  Peru.  This  represents 
a  tremendous  expansion  of  commercial  ho- 
rizons over  those  that  existed  before  the  Com- 
mon Market  was  established. 

The  principal  treaty  instrument  of  the 
CACM  Is  the  General  Treaty  of  Central 
American  Economic  Integration,  which  was 
signed  in  Managua  on  December  13.  1960. 
This  treatv  largely  superseded  the  prior  Mul- 
tilateral TYeaty  of  1958,  which  Itself  had  been 
designed  to  take  precedence  over  a  patch- 
work of  bilateral  treaties  negotiated  during 
the  fifties  by  the  Central  American  countries 
as  the  Integration  movement  gained  mo- 
mentum. 

internal  tariffs 

The  General  Treaty  stipulated  a  "nega- 
tive" list  of  goods  that  were  still  to  be  re- 
stricted in  trade  within  the  urea,  whereas 
previous  treaties  had  stipulated  "positive" 
lists  of  good  in  which  free  trade  was  to  be 
piermitted.  Thus  the  Common  Market  was 
established  with  the  sweeping  removal  of 
trade  restrictions  on  95' ;  of  all  goods,  either 
up>on  the  treaty  becoming  operative  or  within 
five  years,  which  five-year  period  ended  In 
June.  1966.  so  that  today  less  than  five  per- 
cent of  the  items  traded  in  the  area  are  sub- 
ject to  tariff. 

The  privilege  of  free  trade  is  conditioned 
by  Article  V  of  the  Cieneral  Treaty  to  the 
tise  of  a  special  customs  form  certifying 
that  the  traded  product  originated  In  a  mem- 
ber countrv  The  executive  Council,  a  prin- 
cipal organ  to  the  CACM.  Is  authorized  to 
decide  disputes  regarding  origin  and  Is  di- 
rected by  the  General  Treaty  "not  to  con- 
sider goods  ns  having  originated  in  one  of 
the  contracting  states  if  they  originate  or 
are  manufactured  in  a  third  country  and  are 
simplv  assembled,  packed,  bottled,  cut  or 
diluted  in  the  exporter  country."  Provision 
is  made  for  the  posting  of  a  bond  for  the 
applicable  duty  in  cases  where  the  orlfin 
of  a,  product  is  in  dispute.  Proof  of  Central 
American  origin  has  presented  a  continuing 
problem  in  day  to  day  customs  adminis- 
tration. 

As  to  those  Items  still  traded  under  tariff 
restrictions  within  the  Common  Market.  In 
some  CEises  all  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries apply  the  restrictions.  In  other  cases, 
the  restrictions  may  be  between  only  one  or 
two  pairs  of  countries.  Thus,  wheat  remains 
subject  to  restrictions  throughout  Central 
America,  while  cheese  Is  subject  to  restric- 
tions only  In  trade  between  Nicaragua  and 
Honduras. 

The  General  Treaty  has  attempted  to  es- 
tablish certain  initial  ground  rules  on  the 
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imoosltlon  of  production,  sales  and  con- 
sumption taxes  on  goods  subject  to  trade 
among  the  Common  Market  Members.  The 
ourr^se  of  these  rules  Is  W  prevent  the 
men^r  countries  from  using  internal  taxes 
as  disguised   import   duties.  ,,     ,    ,  . 

in  many  respects,  the  Common  Market  Is 
,,t    a    threshold    position.    There    seems    no 
doubt  that  clarification  of  the  meaning  of 
the  rules  intended  to  be  impoeed  under  the 
General  Treaty  and  the  better  supervision  of 
The  application  of  those  rules  are  needed.  And 
,ne  problem  may  well  become  more  urgent 
within   the  next  few  years  because  Central 
American     countries     are     now     attempting 
unilaterally    to    derive    increased    revenues 
from     excise     taxes     as     the     revenues     for 
import    duties    have    declined    in    response 
to  the  requirements  of  the  regional  develop- 
ment programs  and  are  attempting  to  coun- 
teract   a    recent    adverse    Imbalance    in    the 
balance  of   pavmenr,s  of  member  countries. 
This  has  become  a  matter  for  study  among 
the  Common  Market  Members  and  is  likely 
to   be   a    continuing    problem   in    the   years 
ahead. 

COMMON    external    TARIFFS 


Well    advanced    toward    completion,    as    a 
counterpart  to  the  free  trade  among  Common 
Market  countries,  is  the  schedule  of  uniform 
external  tariffs   Agreement  has  been  reached 
on  common  rates  on  all  but  twenty-six  of  the 
items  on  the  common  tariff  schedule  of  the 
Common  Market  and  those  Items  account  for 
onlv  ■''      of  the  area's  imports  from  abroad, 
; representing  20',  to  25'^.  by  value  of  trade) , 
The  actual  establishment  of  uniform  rates 
amont'  the  Central  American  countries  began 
With  the  signature  of  the  Central  American 
Convention    of   the   Equalization   of   Import 
Tariffs    on    September    1,    1959.   TIUs   treaty 
established  common  rates  on  a  large  number 
of  Items  and  listed   in   an  annex  Items  on 
which   specified    uniform   rates   were    to   be 
reached  through  adjustments  over  a  five-year 
period     This    treatv    v.-as    followed    by    eight 
protocols   which    added    Items    to    those    on 
which  the  common  rates  would  apply  over 
succeeding   five   vear   periods.   The   five-year 
period  has  ended   for   the  basic   treaty   and 
most  protocols.  Common  rates  will  become 
effective  under  two  other  protocols  In   1969 
md    two    additional    protocols    have    been 
negotiated  but  have  not  yet  been  ratified  by 
the  member  countries. 

\aturallv,  the  1959  ConvenUon  established 
common  rates  on  items  on  which  agreement 
was  c:isiest.   These   tended   to   be  consumer 
items  not  produced  In  Central  America  and 
not  of  great  importance  as  .sources  of  rev- 
entie  items  produced  in  most  member  coun- 
tries on  which  there  was  general  agreement 
of  the  need  for  protection  against  competi- 
tion from  abroad  and  items  on  which  na- 
tional t.xriffs  were  reasonably  close  together. 
The  items  on  which  there  Is  not  agreement 
reflect  a  number  of  different  types  of  prob- 
lems   In  some  cases  It  has  not  been  po.ssible 
to  reconcile  the  interests  of  countries  pro- 
ducing certain  products  with  those  which  do 
not  produce  them.  Thus.  Guatemala  grows 
wheat  but  the  other  countries  do  not  There- 
fore. Guatemala  has  sought  much  more  pro- 
tection for  wheat  than  have  the  others. 

Petroleum  products  present  major  prob- 
lems because  each  country  wl.shes  to  have  its 
own  refining  capacity  and  each  derives  con- 
siderable revenues  from  taxes  on  sales  of 
petroleum  products,  Under  the  stimulus  of 
existing  rate  structure,  each  country  with  the 
exception  of  Honduras  has  its  own  refinery. 
When  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  re- 
finerv  In  Honduras  is  accomplished,  common 
external  rates  may  then  be  negotiated,  even 
though  prospects  for  the  establishment  of 
internal  free  trade  in  petroleum  products  are 
dim.  each  country  will  wish  to  protect  Its 
own  refining  capacity. 

The  remaining  Items  on  which  common 
rates  have  not  been  agreed  are  automobiles, 
trucks,  refrigerators,  radios,  other  electronic 
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equipment,  and  parts  for  all  of  those  It  Is 
probably  that  common  rates  will  not  be  fixed 
on  these  until  agreement  is  reached  on  the 
establishment  of  assembly  Industries  in  the 

'  -The  present  system  by  which  the  five  gov- 
ernments agree  upon  a  uniform  Import  duty 
is  slow.  In  the  case  of  items  not  presently 
covered    the  members  can  be  expected  to  re- 
sist any  changes   to  the   present   procedures 
which  require  legislative  action  by  the  mem- 
bers   The    difficulties  with    this   system   are 
particularlv  evident  in  cases  where  uniform 
tariffs  have  been  agreed  to.  By  the  time  a 
particular  rate  takes  effect,  it  may  no  longer 
be  appropriate  in  view  of  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  sought  or  in  view  of  current 
economic    conditions.    Recognizing    this.    In 
November    of    this    past    year    the    member 
countries  met  in  Managua  and  recommended 
that  there  be  delegated  tariff  adjusting  au- 
thority to  the  CACM  Economic  Council  with- 
in a  framework  of  minimum  and  maximum 
Unfits.  The  proposal  contemplates  authority 
being  given  to  alter  tariff  rates  in  order  to 
solve    problems    of    industrial    development, 
comjnercial  policv.  balance  of  payments  and 
consumer    protection.    The    adjustment    of 
tariffs  for  fiscal   reasons  would  still   require 
legislative  approval  from  each  member  coun- 
try, such  a  svEtem  could  of  course  represent 
a  "major    improvement   that   could    be    very 
helpful  to  Investors  In  CACM. 

The  principal   Common  Market  organiza- 
tions are  the  following: 

1.  The  Economic  Council 

2.  The  Executive  Council 

3.  The  Permanent  Secretariat  for  Central 
American    Economic   Integration — SIECA 

4.  The    Central    American    Bank   for   Eco- 
nomic Integration — CABEI 

5.  The  Central  Amerlc;in  Institute  for  In- 
dustrial Research  and  Technoloft-— ICAITI 

6.  The    Central    American    Committee    on 
Economic  Cooperation,  and 

7.  The  Central   American   Joint  Planning 
Mission 

The  General  Treaty  provides  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  Is  -to  direct  the  integration 
of  Central  American  economies  and  coordi- 
nate the  economic  policv  of  the  Contracting 
States"  However,  in  practice,  the  Economic 
Council  acts  as  the  primary  policy  making 
body  of  the  Common  Market.  SIECA.  the 
Secretariat,  is  clearly  subordinate  to  the 
Economic  Council  and  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil, serving  as  the  permanent  secretariat  for 
both  organizations. 

One  might  expect  more  confusion  than 
progress  from  the  separate  organizations,  but 
m  practice  they  have  worked  quite  closely 
together.  . 

The  Economic  Council  meets  several  times 
a  vear  and  the  Executive  Council  meets  more 
frequentlv.  In  practice  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil does  a  great  deal  of  the  work  preliminary 
to  consideration  of  a  matter  bv  the  Economic 
Council.  .  ,„^ 

Article  26  of  the  General  Treaty  provides 
that  If  agreement  cannot  be  reached  on  any 
differences  arising  in  the  interpretation  or 
application  of  any  of  the  clauses  of  the 
treaties,  the  matter  Is  to  be  resolved  by 
arbitration. 
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vanced,  the  members  may  concentrate  their 
efforts  oji  this  second  type  of  operation.  This 
will  Involve  the  already  active  Central 
American  Bank  for  Economic  Integration 
(CABEI),  the  system  of  integration  indus- 
tries the  special  system  for  the  promotion 
of  internal  production  by  imposing  higher 
external  tariffs  and  the  harmonizing  of  in- 
vestment incentives.  It  may  also  Involve 
the  creation  of  new  treaty  Instruments,  such 
as  a  treaty  to  promote  the  development  of  as- 
sembly Industries  In  the  Common  Market. 


development  acttvities 
I  would  now  like  to  discuss  the  second 
tvpe  of  actlvitv  that  has  gone  into  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Common  Market.  The  first, 
as  I  have  discussed,  was  the  creation  of  a 
free  trade  area  by  the  removal  of  barriers  to 
the  internal  trade  In  goods  of  Central  .Amer- 
ican origin  and  bv  unification  of  the  exter- 
nal tariffs  of  the  five  member  countries. 

The  second  tvpe  of  activities — so  called  de- 
velopmental tvpe  of  activities— has  been  the 
efforts  -.0  strengthen  the  infrastructure  of 
the  area  and  to  stimulate  new  Industries  and 
agricultural  operations  and  the  expansion  of 
existing  ones.  Now  that  the  work  on  the 
first  aspect  of  the  Common  Market  Is  al- 
most finished,  or  at  least  substantially  ad- 


integration  industries 
The  system  of  Integration  Industries  was 
adopted  at  an  early  time  In  the  Integration 
movement.  Although  Its  expectations  wer« 
that  It  would  provide  the  driving  force  for 
industrialization  in  Central  America,  its 
achievements  to  date  have  been  limited  and 
controversial  and  Its  future  is  In  doubt. 

This  system  recognized  the  relatively  small 
size  of  "the  Central  American  Market  and 
reflected  the  belief  that  there  are  industries 
which  could  be  developed  In  the  area  to 
supplv  the  whole  or  a  slgnlflcant  part  of  the 
Common  Market,  but  which  could  not  pro- 
duce economically  on  a  smaller  scale. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  development  or 
these  industries,  the  selected  plants  were  to 
enjoy  free  trade  for  their  products  through- 
out Central  America  and  were  to  be  given  a 
monopolistic  position,  as  external  goods 
would  face  common  external  tariffis  designed 
to  afford  adequate  protection  to  the  inte- 
gration industry  and  any  competitors  with- 
in the  Common  Market  would  face  internal 
Common  Market  tariffs. 

To  date  there  Is  only  one  plant  operating 
under  the  Integration  system,  a  tire  plant  in 
Guatemala,  and  Interestingly  enough  a  new 
tire  plant,  not  receiving  the  benefits  of  an 
integration  Industry,  has  been  recently  es- 
tablished m  Costa  Rica.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  protocol  designating  the  Guawmalan 
plant  as  an  Integration  industry  expressly 
provided  for  the  designation  of  a  tecond  tire 
plant  in  another  member  country  at  a  later 
date  the  Firestone  plant  In  Costa  Rica  chose 
not  '  to    seek    designation    for    integration 

status. 

Caustic  soda  and  Insecticide  plants  have 
been  designated  for  Integration  status  in 
Nlciragua  and  are  expected  to  commence 
operations  in  1969.  A  plate  glass  plant  has 
been  designated  for  Honduras  In  a  protocol 
not  yet  ratified.  Further  Honduras  has  not 
ratifi'ed  the  protocols  covering  the  tire,  caus- 
tic soda  and  insecticide  plants  and  there- 
lore  the  benefits  of  the  system  are  not  ex- 
tended to  those  products  in  Honduras. 

Because  of  their  monopolistic  position,  in- 
tegrated Industries  are  made  subject  to  spe- 
cial requirements  and  restrictions.  These 
restrictions  (and  the  procedures  that  must 
be  followed  to  achieve  integrated  industry 
status)  are  a  major  reason  for  the  small 
number  of  applications  filed  to  date.  Among 
the  requirements  and  restrictions  are  the 
following: 

1   The  protocols  will  require  that  specitiea 
percentages  of  the  capital  be  offered  to  Cen- 
tral American  Investors.  In  the  case  of  the 
tire   plant,   a   majority   of   the   firms  equity 
capital  was  of  Central  American  origin:    in 
that  case  the  protocol  stipulated  that  in  any 
future  increase  In  equity  capital,  a  majority 
of  the  new^  Issue  must  be  first  offered  for  a 
period  of  180  days  to  Central  American  In- 
vestors  In  the  caustic  soda  and  Insecticides 
plants  provision   is   made  that  40'".    of  the 
equity  participation  must  be  offered  to  Cen- 
tral American  investors  lor  a  180-day  period. 
In  the  second  protocol  dealing  with  the  plate 
glass  plant  Central  American  participation 
is  fixed  at  607c.  ,^  ^ 

2  The  plants  must  have  speclfled  mim- 
mum  inlUal  capacity  so  that  It  will  be  able 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  entire  Common 
Market  The  protocols  will  specify  that  if 
the  integration  industry  Is  unable  to  sup- 
ply    the    common    Market,    the    Executive 
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Council  Is  authorized  to  permit  Imports  of 
sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Common  Market. 

3.  The  Protocol  on  the  Caustic  Soda  and 
Insecticide  Plant  fixes  maximum  prices  at 
which  the  products  can  be  sold,  subject  to 
modification  by  the  Executive  Council  as  a 
result  of  changes  in  cost  and  production  The 
selling  price  of  tires  and  tubes  is  fixed  at  the 
"lowest  list  price  in  effect  in  any  of  the  con- 
tracting countries  as  of  December  1,  1962". 
A  good  example  of  the  problems  likely  to 
axlse  is  reflected  in  the  approach  taken  with 
the  tire  plant.  In  establishing  prices  for 
the  tires.  SIECA  examined  the  various  prices 
at  which  imported  tires  were  being  sold. 
SIECA  then  developed  a  list  price  for  some 
300  sizes  and  styles  of  tires  and  some  15 
tubes.  Although  this  might  have  been  a 
reasonable  starting  point,  it  certainly  had 
no  relationship  to  the  cost  of  producing 
Ores  in  Central  America.  The  resulting  prob- 
lems are  not  aided  by  the  fact  that  SIECA 
does  not  have  the  accounting  staff  to  check 
a  company's  books  and  records  to  determine 
whether  a  company  is  making  a  reasonable 
profit,  an  excessive  profit  or  no  profit. 

The  Protocols  also  concern  themselves 
with  maintaining  satisfactory  standards  of 
quality  for  the  products  concerned.  If  the 
standards  -aie  not  met,  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil is  authorized  to  determine  the  measures 
that  it  should  take,  including  the  authoriza- 
tion of  imports  at  special  low  tariff  rates.  In 
the  case  of  the  tire  plant,  the  Common  Mar- 
ket turned  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Standards  m  order  to  determine  whether 
quality  provtsions  were  met.  How  this  will  be 
determined  in  the  future  remains  to  be  seen 
since  the  Bureau  has  stated  that  it  cannot 
continue  to  test  tires. 

Other  requirements  and  standards  are 
posed,  which  are  designed  to  offset  the  mo- 
nopolistic position  of  an  integration  indus- 
try How  these  will  be  administered  and 
whether  they  will  be  administered  in  a 
manner  to  permit  integration  industries  to 
operate  efficiently  and  outside  of  the  politi- 
cal arena,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Equally  discouraging  to  a  new  Investor 
seeking  to  obtain  integmtion  status  is  the 
procedure  that  must  be  followed.  An  esti- 
mate of  from  three  to  five  years  from  the 
time  a  company  decides  to  seek  integration 
status  until.  1;  successful,  it  obtains  It  is  in 
line  with  past  experience  Then  of  course 
there  is  also  the  distinct  possibility  that 
several  years  of  negotiating  and  waiting 
might  lead  only  to  rejection. 

The  procedure  involves  an  application  be 
made  to  SIECA,  which  when  satisfied  that 
the  application  is  adequately  documented 
presents  it  to  the  Executive  Council,  which 
then  asks  for  technical  studies.  When  the 
Executive  Council  approves  the  application, 
a  protocol  is  prepared  and  submitted  to  the 
Economic  Council.  Upon  approval  of  the 
protocol  by  the  Economic  Council,  it  then 
goes  to  the  Central  American  legislatures 
for  ratification. 

There  have  been  proposals  made  to  sim- 
plify the  procedures  for  Implementing  the 
integration  system.  The  proposals  contem- 
plate the  prior  approval  in  principal  of  In- 
dustries for  integration  status  and  the 
hastening  of  the  preparation  of  the  sup- 
porting technical  studies.  More  Important 
the  proposals  have  suggested  that  the  Eco- 
nomic Council  be  authorized  to  designate 
Integration  industries  without  the  necessity 
of  legislative  ratification. 

It  appears  unlikely  however  that  the  mem- 
ber countries  will  agree  to  waive  their  rights 
to  designate  new  industries.  The  other  prob- 
lem, the  regulations  and  restrictions  Imposed 
upon  Integration  industries,  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue since  It  appears  unlikely  that  a  work- 
able substitute  method  will  be  developed 
which  win  satisfy  the  member  countries  In 
view  of  the  monopolistic  character  of  the 
Integration  industries.  In  light  of  these  prob- 
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lems,  the  future  of  the  Integration  Industry 
system  is  in  doubt. 

Special  System.  The  first  protocol  which 
designated  the  tire,  caustic  soda  and  Insecti- 
cide plants  as  Integration  industries  also 
established  a  Special  System  status  for  in- 
dustry. This  Special  System  status  has  been 
viewed  as  a  possible  substitute  for  the  sys- 
tem of  intergratlon  industries.  The  theory  Is 
that  industries  not  existing  in  the  Common 
Market  may  be  selected  to  receive  the  bene- 
fit of  Increased  protective  tariffs  at  such 
time  as  plants  are  established  in  the  Com- 
mon Market  capable  of  meeting  at  least  50 '"r 
of  the  regional  demand.  SIECA.  the  Perma- 
nent Secretariat,  is  to  determine  when  such 
production  level  is  reached,  and  ujxjn  writ- 
ten notification  to  the  member  governments, 
the  higher  protection  tariffs  automatically 
are  to  take  effect.  The  difference  from  the 
integrated  Industries  system  is  that  no  legal 
monopolies  are  established  since  there  is  no 
limitation  on  the  establishment  of  compet- 
ing plants.  Consequently  there  are  no  price 
or  quality  controls  or  other  restrictions 

The  initial  potocol  listed  7  items  which  are 
to  have  the  benefit  of  this  Special  System 
Additional  products  are  to  be  added  through 
additional  protocols.  Certain  protective  mea- 
sures however  are  anticipated.  Thus,  the  Ini- 
tial protocol  pro\ides  that  the  Executive 
Council  shall  maintain  "strict  vigilance"  over 
prices  of  articles  covered  by  the  Special  Sys- 
tem and  when  it  is  shown  that  such  prices  are 
unnecessarily  high  in  relation  to  normal 
market  prices  for  similar  products,  the  Exec- 
utive Council  may  authorize  imports  under 
the  lower  tariffs  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  paid  if  the  article  had  not  fallen  under 
the  Special  System. 

Although  the  Special  System  approach  is 
likely  to  be  much  more  easier  to  administer 
than  the  integrated  industry  system,  there 
are  many  important  and  complicated  prob- 
lems that  are  going  to  have  to  be  worked 
out.  The  Judgment  of  how  adequately  the 
Central  America  plants  are  supplying  the 
market  is  one  such  problem.  Will  the  market 
be  Judged  on  the  basis  of  the  present  mar- 
ket or  the  projected  market  tip>on  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  higher  tariffs?  Questions  no  doubt 
will  also  arise  whether  the  local  product  Is 
Indeed  the  same  as  tiiat  being  imported 
and  whether  it  will  be  available  in  the  same 
range  of  sizes  and  types. 

Convention  on  Fiscal  Incentives.  Scheduled 
to  become  effective  for  the  past  several  years 
— and  once  again  in  1968  Is  predicted  as  the 
year — is  the  Convention  on  Fiscal  Incentives. 
This  Convention  is  thought  of  at  the  present 
time  as  a  means  of  restricting  competition 
among  the  Central  American  states  In  at- 
tracting new  industries.  The  Convention  Is 
designed  to  replace  the  fiscal  incentives  laws 
presently  in  effect  In  the  member  countries. 

The  Convention  establishes  three  general 
classifications   of   groups   of  Industry: 

Group  A.  Those  industries  producing  in- 
dustrial raw  materials,  capital  goods,  and,  If 
using  up  to  50'~'c  of  Central  American  raw 
materials,  industries  producing  consumer 
goods,  containers  or  semi-manufactured 
products. 

Group  B.  Those  Industries  which  produce 
other  consumer  goods,  containers  or  semi- 
manufactured products  and  which  "produce 
important  net  benefits  in  the  balance  of 
pa\-ments  and  a  high  added  value  in  the 
industrial  process". 

Group  C.  Other  Industries  Including  as- 
sembling and  packaging  operations. 

The  general  classifications  are  further  di- 
vided into  categories  of  "new"  or  "existing" 
types  of  industries.  Under  the  Convention, 
a  new  producer  in  Group  A  receives  the  maxi- 
mum benefits  provided  under  the  Conven- 
tion. 

A  new  Industry  is  one  which  manufactures 
articles  not  produced  In  the  country  or 
produced  in  the  country  by  rudimentary 
manufacturing  methods.  In  the  latter  case 
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the  new  company  must  fill  unsatisfied  de- 
mand and  Introduce  radically  different  tech- 
nical manufacturing  processes. 

In  the  classification  of  an  industry  us 
new,  the  Convention  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  balanced  economic  development  ut 
the  Common  Market.  Thus  an  industn.  is 
more  likely  to  be  new  In  the  less  developed 
of  the  Common  Market  countries,  than  in 
the  more  developed  Common  Market  coun- 
tries. Under  the  Convention,  however,  the 
test  of  newness  is  altered  after  the  Con- 
vention has  been  in  force  for  seven  years: 
after  the  seven-year  point  an  Industry  will 
be  considered  to  be  new  only  If  it  does  i.ot 
exist  in  Central  America,  not  whether  it 
exists  in  the  country  in  which  the  plan?  ;s 
to  be  built. 

A  company  classified  as  new  under  'he 
Group  A  classification  will  receive  the  iril- 
lowing  maximum  benefits: 

(I)  Ten  years'  exemption  from  import 
duties  on  the  importation  of  machinery-  ;ind 
equipment. 

(II)  Exemption  from  import  duties  on  :,  w 
materials,  semi-manufactured  products  :ncl 
containers  as  follows:  1001  during  the  :;::-! 
five  years:  60"c  during  the  next  three  year:-: 
and  40%  during  the  next  two  years. 

(III)  Five  years'  exemption  from  import 
duties  on  fuels,  not  Including  however 
gasoline. 

(iv)  Eight  years'  exemption  from  income 
taxes. 

(V)  Ten  years'  exemption  from  property 
and  capital  taxes. 

The  benefits  granted  become  progressivplv 
less  as  a  company  moves  from  group  ar.d 
from  the  new  to  existing  category. 

The  Convention  anticipates  problems  of 
monopolization  by  assuring  new  companifs 
benefits  corresponding  to  those  possessed  i  . 
an  existing  company.  Further,  existing  cf  :r,- 
panles  are  given  the  same  benefits  that  ra.iv 
be  afforded  to  new  companies  under  the  d  n- 
vention,  upon  a  finding  of  the  Execinr.e 
Council  that  competlUve  relationships  would 
otherwise  be  adversely  affected. 

The  procedures  for  obtaining  benefits  !;n- 
der  the  Convention  Involve  the  filing  uf  .m 
application  with  the  Administrative  Author- 
ity In  the  country  in  which  the  plant  ;=  o 
be  constructed,  publication  In  all  member 
countries  and  the  submission  of  the  neces- 
sary economic  and  technical  studies  The 
member  country  Is  authorized  to  Issue  then 
an  agreement  or  decree  establishing  the  clas- 
sification for  the  new  company,  thereby  af- 
fording It  with  the  benefits  contemplated  by 
the  Convention.  Under  Article  28  of  the 
Convention,  if  a  member  country  believes 
that  a  company  in  another  country  has  been 
wrongly  classified,  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Executive  Council  exists.  The  Convention 
gives  the  Executive  Council  the  right  of  final 
determination  in  such  a  case. 

The  Convention  has  been  delayed  because 
Honduras  has  insisted  upon  the  right  to 
grant  greater  benefits  to  industries  locating 
in  Honduras.  A  so-called  Honduran  protocol 
has  now  been  agreed  upon  which  provides 
such  greater  benefits  and.  accordingly,  the 
Convention  is  expected  to  become  effective 
sometime  this  year. 

In  conclusion,  of  course  any  business  ac- 
tivity in  Central  America  will  require  con- 
sulting the  local  laws  which  continue  to  gov- 
ern such  important  matters  of  taxation,  per- 
missible forms  of  corporate  organization,  ex- 
change controls,  rights  of  labor  and  Invest- 
ment Incentives. 

The  FV3REIGN  Credit  Insurance  Association 
Insurance  Program 
(By  Paul  Garrlgue,  Jr.) 
introduction 
I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
Dean  Lewis  and  Dean  Benltez  and  their  as- 
sociates at  the  Law  Center  of  the  University 
of  Miami  for  the  privilege  of  being  Invited 
to  give  this  lecture.  Listening  to  the  speeches 
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which  have  been  given.  I  have  been  very- 
impressed  with  the  excellence  of  this  insti- 
tute. ,  ^ 
Almost  everybody  Is  aware  at  the  present 
time  of  our  country's  balance  of  payments 
problems  and  the  importance  of  making 
improvements  in  this  situation.  On  New 
year's  day  President  Johnson  announced  an 
extensive  program  for  improving  the  balance 
of  payments  deficit  and  he  outlined  several 
areas  for  attention,  one  of  which  was  ex- 
port credit  insurance.  Although  the  U.S. 
had  a  deficit  in  its  balance  of  payments  in 
1967  of  approximately  3.6  billion  dollars,  we 
have  had  a  surplus  in  our  balance  of  trade 
for  many  years.  We  export  more  than  we 
import  and  this  was  true  to  the  extent  of 
a  trade  surplus  of  approximately  7  billion 
dollars  in  1964.  This  surplus  .shrank  to  3' 2 
to  4  billion  dollars  (depending  on  the  source 
consulted)  last  year  and  there  have  been 
some  predictions  of  a  further  shrinkage  for 

1968. 

One  of  the  easiest  and  most  direct  ways 
in  which  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  can 
be  improved  is  by  an  increase  in  exports. 
In  1967  total  world  exports  were  approxi- 
mately 200  billion  dollars  with  the  U.S.  por- 
tion of  this  being  about  31  billion  dollars. 
Tlie  fact  that  our  exports  in  1959  were  19 
billion  dollars  shows  the  strong  growth  we 
have  experienced.  When  the  Foreign  Credit 
Insurance  Association  (FCIA)  program  be- 
gan in  1962.  its  purpose  was  to  assist  U.S. 
firms  to  Increase  their  exports.  Although 
many  U.S.  exporters  still  demand  cash  on 
the  "barrelhead  from  their  foreign  buyers. 
this  cannot  be  recommended  as  an  aggressive 
approach  to  increased  export  sales. 

One  nationally  known  manufacturer  told 
me  a  few  weeks  ago  that  his  company  has 
been  asked  for  credit  terms  by  foreign  deal- 
ers and  buyers  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
He  told  me  that  these  requests  have  been 
.so  frequent  and  insistent  over  the  recent 
months  that  he  feels  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  ignore  these  requests  for  much  long- 
er. This  situation,  rather  than  being  an 
exception,  is  quite  typical  among  U.S.  manu- 
facturers. In  many  cases  a  failure  to  give 
credit  terms  will  result  in  a  lost  export  .sale. 
With  the  proper  use  of  FCIA  Insurance. 
American  firms  can  strive  vigorously  for 
more  export  business  on  a  completely  pro- 
tected basis. 

Although  FCIA  commenced  operations 
Just  over  6  years  ago,  there  Is  still  a  great 
lack  of  information  and  misinformation 
about  this  program.  Some  exporters  have 
learned  to  tise  FCIA  effectively  but  many 
U.S.  firms  have  not  as  yet  become  Involved 
with  the  program.  Because  this  audience  is 
very  knowledgeable  about  international 
trade  and  finance,  I  plan  to  give  a  certain 
amount  of  information  about  the  organiza- 
tion of  FCIA.  how  it  operates  and  how 
exporters  can  use  it  effectively  but  I  would 
like  to  concentrate  particularly  on  the  prob- 
lems FCIA  is  encountering  and  the  progress 
being  made. 

As  a  brief  explanation  of  the  function  of 
our  firm  in  this  field,  Intercredlt  Agency, 
which  is  a  division  of  Parker  &  Co.  Interna- 
tional, is  an  insurance  broker  specializing 
completely  in  FCIA  Insurance.  Our  company 
produces  about  25^^;  of  FCIA's  total  volume 
and  we  are  understood  to  handle  more  FCIA 
business  than  any  other  firm  in  the  country. 
We  feel  that  our  activities  are  more  closely 
aligned  with  the  fields  of  international 
trade  and  finance  than  with  insurance.  Our 
clients  export  everything  from  airplanes, 
earth  moving  equipment  and  textile  ma- 
chinery to  electronic  parts,  paper  and  hides 
and  skins.  Our  function  is  to  advise  our 
exporter  clients  and  assist  them  in  every  way 
possible  to  get  the  maximum  benefit  from 
the  use  of  FCIA  insurance.  We  place  great 
emphasis  upon  obtaining  prompt  and  effi- 
cient service  for  our  clients. 

Intercredlt  Agency  was  a  pioneer   in  the 
field  of  export  credit  Insurance  In  the  United 
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states.  Prom  1958  unUl  1962  Intercredlt 
Agency  operated  a  commercial  risk  only  ex- 
port credit  insurance  program.  Because  the 
policy  covered  only  the  actual  bankruptcy 
of  the  foreign  buyer,  this  program  had  only 
limited  success.  In  1959  I  spent  4  months  in 
England  studying  how  export  credit  insur- 
ance is  handled  in  that  country  and  I  found 
this  to  be  a  very  enlightening  experience. 
Intercredlt  .^.gency  was  closely  involved  in 
the  negotiations  in  1961  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  FCIA. 

In  1963,  for  our  activities  in  this  field,  we 
were  given  the  President's  'E"  Award  for 
contributions  to  the  export  expansion  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States. 


history   of  export  credit   INSimANCE 

internationally 
Although  this  country  had  only  limited 
export  credit  insurance  facilities  available 
until  FCIA  commenced  operations  in  1962. 
many  of  the  trading  nations  have  had  good 
programs  available  for  many  years.  The  Ex- 
port Credit  Guarantee  Department  In  Eng- 
land has  operated  for  more  than  40  years 
and  the  programs  in  France.  Germany  and 
Holland  have  also  been  in  existence  for  many 
years.  Therefore,  we  are  forced  to  take  a  back 
seat  in  the  area  of  experience  when  compared 
to  most  of  the  other  countries  which  are 
active  in  world  trade. 

The  export  credit  Insurance  program  of 
ECDG  in  England  is  a  completely  govern- 
mental operation  whereas  in  some  countries 
there  is  a  combination  of  private  and  gov- 
ernmental control  and  this  is  the  way  the 
FCIA  is  op)erated.  It  is  natural  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  is  not  prepared  to  underwTlte  po- 
litical risk  losses. 

Most  of  the  programs  in  other  countries, 
particularly  in  Europe,  have  had  very  good 
success  in  assisting  their  exporters.  The  pro- 
grams operate   very  efficiently   with   prompt 
replies  to  all  requests.  In  some  cases  within 
48  hours  of  submission.  A  very  well  run  op- 
eration is  necessary  in  order  to  give  this  type 
of  service.  There  is  an  international  associa- 
tion of  export  credit  Insurance  organizations 
and    this   is   the   Berne   Union.   Most   of    the 
major  exporting  nations  belong  to  the  Berne 
Union  but   at  last  report  Japan  was  not  a 
member    This  group  is  quite  informal  with 
frequent   meetings  in  different  parts  of  the 
world    The   purpose  of   the   Berne  Union  is 
basically  to  attempt  to  keep  the  terms  and 
conditions    of    cases    approved    in    different 
countries  in  a  generally  similar  mold.  FCIA 
win  frequently  send  a  cable  to  one  of  the 
other   member   countries   to  check  whether 
certain   terms  are   being  made  available   by 
that  country's  program    In  one  case,  for  one 
of  our  large   fertilizer  clients,   FCIA  cabled 
one    of    their    European    counterparts    and 
learned  that  270  day  terms  were  being  ap- 
proved in  that  country  for  sales  of  fertilizer 
to   Argentina.    Although    the    normal    maxi- 
mum terms  for  this  type  of  sale  would   be 
180  days.  FCIA  Immediately  gave  our  client 
permission   to  ship   on  270  day   terms.  The 
hope  is  that  by  informal  discussion,  mem- 
bers of  the  Berne  Union  will  be  able  to  avoid 
a  race  for  long  credit  terms 

Although  the  U.S.  Is  a  huge  exporter,  ex- 
porting for  this  country  in  the  past  has  not 
been  an  absolute  necessity.  Our  exports  are 
In  the  neighborhood  of  4':  of  our  gross 
national  product  and  this  Is  a  very  small 
percentage  compared  to  many  other  nations. 
Because  of  this  lack  of  emphasis  on  export- 
ing and  because  companies  in  this  country 
have  tended  to  keep  their  exports  on  a  cash 
in  advance  or  letter  of  credit  basts,  our  ex- 
port cred't  insurance  program  was  developed 
very  recently.  Therefore,  we  have  a  lot  of 
catching  up  to  do  to  bring  our  program  to  a 
point  where  it  is  equal  to  the  programs  of 
most  other  countries.  However,  two  of  our 
strongest  points  in  this  country  have  been 
our  ingenuity  and  our  \^nilingness  to  work 
hard  and  if  we  can  apply  these  two  qualities 
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to  our  export  credit  insurance  program,  we 
should  soon  have  facilities  which  will  be  the 
equal  of  any  other  country. 

FCIA its  ORGANIZATION  AND  OPERATION 

As  noted  earlier,  FCIA  opened  its  doors  for 
business   In   February    1962.   FCIA   Is  an   as- 
sociation   of     private    insurance    companies 
which,  in  partnership  with   the  Export  Im- 
port  Dank   of   Washington,   an   autonomous 
agency  of  the  US.  Government,  provides  ex- 
port   credit    insurance   for   US    companies. 
When  this  program  was  being  set  up  in  1961, 
the    United    Slates    Government    urged    the 
private  sector  to  take  part  In  this  program. 
Although   there   were   only   a   few   insurance 
companies  as  members  of  FCIA  at  the  begin- 
ning, this  number  has  now  grown  to  about 
70  and  more  companies  can  Join  at  any  lime 
upon  meeting  certain  straightforward  stand- 
ards. Under  the  regular  comprehensive  cov- 
erage. Eximbank  assumes  the  fuH   political 
risk  and.  in  excess  of  certain  limlt.<;.  shares 
the  commercial  credit  risk  with  FCIA    The 
policy  Itself  speaks  of  the  Companies  paying 
certain    losses    and    the    Eximbank    paying 
other  losses. 

Tliere  are  two  basic  programs  under  FCIA 
and  these  are  short  term  and  medium  term 
All  sales  on  credit  terms  of  up  10  180  days 
are  considered  short  term  and  sales  where 
the  terms  are  from  181  days  up  to  5  and  in 
some  cases  up  to  7  years  are  considered  me- 
dium term. 

The  products  of  course  differ  under  the  two 
programs  and,  generally  speaking,  products 
which  are  consumed  rapidly  come  under 
short  term  coverage  whereas  capital  goods 
equipment  falls  under  medium  term.  Under 
short  term  the  debt  is  evidenced  by  drafts 
or  sometimes  open  account  terms  whereas 
under  medium  term  the  normal  requirement 
is  a  promissory  note  with  drafts  being  used 
in  exceptional  cases.  Under  short  term  the 
exporter  Is  expected  to  cover  all  or  a  fair 
spread  of  his  credit  sales  whereas  medium 
term  coverage  Is  handled  on  a  case  by  case 
basis. 

These  two  programs  are  further  divided 
into  two  types  of  policies.  The  first  is  the 
comprehensive  policy  which  gives  coverage 
against  political  risk,  bankruptcy  and  also 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  buyer  to 
make  payment  Tliis  comprehensive  policy 
gives  very  broad  protection  and  is  therefore 
an  excellent  aid  to  financing  for  the  exporter. 
The  premium  cost  is  higher  on  this  type  of 
policy.  The  rates  range  between  18c  and  $2.14 
per  hundred  dollars  of  gross  invoice  value 
for  short  term  and  between  460  and  $6.62 
per  hundred  dollars  of  the  financed  portion 
for  medium  term. 

The  other  type  of  policy  covers  only  polit- 
ical risk.  This  policy  was  not  available  when 
FCIA  began  operations  but  It  was  developed 
sometime  later  in  response  to  requests  from 
exporters.  Tills  policy  does  not  cover  bank- 
ruptcy  or   the  failure   of   the   buyer   to  pay 
and   there  is  therefore  no  credit  evaluation 
of  the  buver  necessary.  However,  this  policy 
gives   seriously   limited   protection   in   many 
wavs.  For  instance,  a  foreign  buyer  might  be- 
corrie  bankrupt  due  to  a  political  occurrence 
in  his  country  but.  depending  on   the  cir- 
cumstances, this  loss  would  probably  not  be 
covered  by  the  policy  because   it  would  be 
considereti  a  commercial  risk  loss   Generally 
speaking,    the   rates    for    political    nsk   only 
coverage  are  about  two-thirds  of  the  compre- 
hensive  policy  rates.   It  would   appear   that 
the  political  risk  only  policy  was  purposely 
made  limited  in  its  coverage  and  expensive 
so  that  It  would  not  appeal  to  most  exporters. 
At    last    report,    comprehensive    coverage    is 
used  about  10  times  ;is  frequently  as  polit- 
ical risk  only  coverage.  One  reason  for  this 
is  that  commercial  banks  are  normally  not 
prepared  to  give  financing  based  on  a  polit- 
ical risk  only  policy. 

A  rate  which  an  FCIA  Insured  exports 
pays  under  his  policy  is  based  on  two  factors. 
One  is  the  ranking  of  the  country  of  des- 
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tlnaUon  and  the  other  Is  the  length  of  credit 
terms  extended.  Originally  FCIA  ranked  all 
the  eligible  countries  of  the  world  aa  A.  B 
or  C.  Later  a  D  classification  was  added  and. 
under  medium  term,  a  further  refinement 
was  made  and  the  original  three  groupings 
have  been  expanded  to  eight  These  rankings 
are  made  in  Washington  and  they  are  re- 
vised on  a  continuous  basis  based  on  the 
political  and  economic  situation  in  each 
country  For  instance.  Argentina  and  Brazil 
were  improved  In  the  rankings  within  the 
last  few  months. 

This  area  of  ranking  is  somewhat  sensitive 
because  no  country  likes  to  think  of  Itsell 
as  being  listed  as  D  by  FCIA.  The  only  other 
factor  presently  used  In  rating  is  the  length 
of  the  credit  terms  which  can  be  from  a  few 
davs  up  to  7  vears.  Under  the  short  term 
program  FCIA  gives  three  different  rate 
schedules  and  in  this  way  a  third  factor  In 
premium  development  Is  used,  but  this  is  a 
relatively  minor  factor  .ind  it  applies  only 
to  short  term. 

I  believe  that  an  improvement  In  the  FCIA 
program  would  be  to  use  some  additional  fac- 
tors in  developing  the  rate  to  be  paid.  Pos- 
sible addlflona!  factors  would  be  the  prod- 
uct involved,  the  type  of  buyer  and  the  ex- 
perience of  both  the  exporter  and  his  field. 
When  firms  are  shipping  hides  and  skins  to 
a  l.irge  "annery  or  soybeans  to  a  mill,  they 
should  not  have  to  pay  the  same  rates  as 
other  exporters  who  are  shipping  ball-potnt 
pens  to  corner  drugstores  or  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  grocery  stores.  However,  gen- 
erally speaking,  this  Is  Just  what  happens 
under  FCIA  at  the  present  time. 

FCIA  premitim  rates  have  been  reduced  2 
or  3  times  since  1962  and  this  has  been  very 
helpful.  Many  exporters,  particularly  under 
medium  term,  find  the  premium  rates  quite 
reasonable  and  the  premium  is  normally 
passed  on  to  the  foreign  buyer  in  many  fields. 
However,  particularly  under  short  term  In 
such  fields  as  cotton,  grain,  pulp  and  coal, 
the  premium  rates  are  Just  too  high.  The  rate 
may  equ.U  or  surpass  the  profit  margin  of  the 
exporter  and  Lisurlng  with  FCIA  wlU  there- 
fore be  ou"  of  t.ie  question. 

Perhaps     the     most     important     area     of 
FCIAs    operations    Is    its    underwriting    de- 
partment   where    the    decisions    are    made 
whether  to  approve  an  application  or  to  re- 
ject it    FCIA  has  about  65  employees  over- 
all  and  about    15   of   these   are   the  under- 
writers   who    make    the    credit    Judgments. 
FCIA  could  make  good  use  of  twice  as  many 
underwriters    Just    to    service    the    business 
that  is  coming  to  them  now.  The  exporter, 
when  he  applies  to  FCIA.  sends  in  diflferent 
credit  reports  and  for  the  larger  cases  finan- 
cial   statements    as    well.    One    underwriter 
makes  an  analysis  of  the  case  and  then  he 
takes  it  to  a  small  committee  meeting.  The 
final   FCIA   decision   is  ma^de   by   this  com- 
mittee  and   the   exporter   then   has  his   offi- 
cial answer  unless  the  case  is  very  large  or 
a  C  or  D  country  is  Involved  and  In  that 
case  Eximbank  makes  a  decision  as  to  wheth- 
er   to    approve    or    reverse    FCIA's    decision. 
Sometimes  a  case  can  be  turned  down  but 
if  it  can  be  strengthened   by   the  addition 
of   a   guarantor  or  a  large   Increaise   In   the 
down  payment,  an  approval  can  then  be  ob- 
tained. When  exporters  and  their  represen- 
tatives   disagree   with    the   decision   of    the 
underwriters,    it    is    always    possible    for    a 
discussion    meeting   to   be   arranged.   Some- 
times such  meetings,  because  of  additional 
information  coming  to  the  attention  of  the 
underwriters     or     new     approaches     being 
worked  out,  will  result  in  a  reversal  of  the 
original    decision.    In    some    instances,    the 
foreign   buyer   will   attend   such   a   meeting 
also.  This  is  the  type  of  eyeball  to  eyeball 
confrontation    between    the    foreign    buyer 
and  the  underwriters  which  can  be  very  use- 
ful to  gaining  an  approval  of  a  sale. 

An  exporter  with  a  short  term  policy  agrees 
to  cover  all  or  most  of  his  eligible  sales  for 
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a  one  year  period.  He  has  two  types  of  llmlta 
under    his    policy.    The    discretionary    limit 
which    usually   ranges   between    S500.00   and 
.»15.000   means    that    the    exporter    does    not 
need  FCIAs  approval  of  his  buyer  but  if  he 
suffers  a  loss  he  must  Justify  to  FCIA  with 
credit  reports  obtained  before  shipment  that 
he  showed  discretion  in  making  the  sale.  If 
the  sale  is  larger  tlian  the  amount  of  the 
discretionary  limit,  the  exporter  applies  for 
a    special    credit    limit    and    he    gives    FCIA 
either  credit  information  or  a  SIO.OO  fee.  The 
approved   special    limit   is   endorsed    to    tlie 
policy  and  remains  In  force  as  long  as  the 
buyer's  credit  rating  warrants  it.  The  short 
term  policyholder  reports  his  shipments  and 
pays    premium    on    these    shipments    each 
month.  Each  year  his  policy  is  renewed  on  a 
fairly  automatic  basis  but  if  his  loss  experi- 
ence is  poor,   FCIA  may   increase  his   unin- 
sured retention  on  the  commercial  risk  from 
the  normal   10<>.   to  40  or  50 '7.  Also,  If  he 
doesn't   already   have  the   one   of   the   three 
rate  schedules  w.th  the  highest  rates,  FCIA 
may  assign  this  to  his  policy.  As  a  s^eneral 
rule  of  thumb,  FCIA  short  term  comprehen- 
sive insurance  costs  about  'i  of  1%  on  sales. 
Therefore,  an  export  volume  on  credit  of  one 
million    dollars    would    mean    the    exporter 
would  have  to  pay  FCIA  premium  of  S5,000. 

A    TTPICAL    MEDITTM    TERM    CASE    FOR    A    SALE    TO 
LATIN    AMERICA 

As  an  example.  I  believe  It  would  be  useful 
to  outline  a  case  which  is  typical  of  the  type 
which  FCIA  handles  for  U.S.  exporters  of 
capital  goods  equipment. 

For  the  sake  of  discussion,  the  buyer  might 
be  a  firm  in  a  Latin  American  country  which 
is  ranked  B  by  the  FCIA.  He  wishes  to  pur- 
chase $250,000  worth  of  equipment  from  a 
U.S.  firm  on  5-year  repayment  terms.  A  nor- 
mal arrangement  would  be  for  the  purchaser 
to  make  a  20';-  cash  down  payment  before 
the  machinery  Is  shipped  and  in  many  cases 
this  would  consist  of  10 'i  with  order  and  a 
further  10'~r  at  the  time  of  shipment.  The 
Latin  American  buyer  will  use  the  machin- 
ery to  earn  income  with  which  to  repay  the 
U.S.  seller  over  the  5-year  period.  Therefore, 
instead  of  a  country  to  country  loan  situa- 
tion we  have  a  completely  commercial  sale 
arranged  between  private  companies  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  The  buyer  would  sign 
promissory  notes  In  a  form  acceptable  to 
FCIA  and  these  would  normally  provide  for 
payment  in  10  equal  semi-annual  install- 
ments with  an  interest  rate  of  perhaps 
7'2%-  The  Interest  would  be  payable  on  the 
declining  balance  with  each  semi-annual  in- 
stallment. The  down  payment  requirement 
can  often  be  15'";  or  even  10'"  in  countries 
which  are  sound  economically  and  politi- 
cally. 

The  U.S.  exporter  would  complete  an  ap- 
plication and  accompany  it  with  mercantile 
credit  agency  and  commercial  bank  reports 
and  in  this  case,  because  of  the  size  of  the 
sale,  financial  statements  for  the  most  re- 
cent 3  years  would  be  required.  The  exporter 
can  purchase  FCIA  insurance  on  both  a  post- 
shipment  and  a  pre-shipment  basis.  The  lat- 
ter would  give  protection  against  a  loss 
brought  about  by  a  political  disturbance  in 
the  buyer's  country  or  a  bankruptcy  type  of 
situation  for  the  buyer  itself  before  ship- 
ment could  be  made.  'This  pre-shipment  cov- 
erage Is  normally  used  when  the  equipment 
is  being  specially  prepared  for  one  buyer's 
particular  use  and  when  there  Is  a  consid- 
erable period  of  time  needed  for  manufac- 
ture. With  a  preshipment  loss,  the  equip- 
ment would  still  be  in  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
porter so  the  loss  would  usually  consist  of 
selling  equipment  to  a  different  purchaser. 
However,  if  the  equipment  is  of  a  very 
specialized  nature,  it  might  be  impossible  to 
find  another  buyer  for  it. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  completed  application, 
the  FCIA  underwriters  would  make  a  thor- 
ough financial  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
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case.  Then,  if  the  underwriters  felt  the  buyer 
was  a  good  credit  risk  and  the  terms  were 
in  order,  FCIA  would  approve  the  case  and 
Issue  a  commitment  which  would  be  changed 
into  a  policy  upon  payment  of  the  premium. 
In  this  case  which  we  are  using  as  an  ex- 
ample, the  down  payment  would  be  $50,000 
and  the  financed  portion  would  be  $200,000. 
The  rate  for  5  years  to  a  B  countr\-  is  S2  52 
per  hundred  dollars  of  the  financed  portion 
and  this  would  give  a  total  premium  for  the 
5  year  ueriod  of  $5,040.  Coverage  under 
medium  "term  policies  is  usually  for  90'" 
of  the  outstanding  balance  but  in  some  ca.ses 
coverage  will  be  for  SO'-  or  70'"  if  the  coun- 
try of  destination  is  considered  by  FCIA  lo 
be  a  risky  area.  This  is  true  for  a  number  of 
C  and  D  "countries.  The  exporter  Is  therejore 
exposed  to  between  10'.  and  30'^  of  the  out- 
standing balance.  This  system  of  an  increased 
uninsured  retenuon  for  the  exiK>rt.er  is  used 
by  FCIA  and  Eximbank  at  least  partially  as 
a  means  of  cUscouraglng  sales  to  high  risk 
countries. 

When  the  exporter  has  his  FCIA  policy 
and  his  .'sit^ned  promissory  iiotes,  he  will  ;l^- 
slgn  this  policy  to  a  commercial  bank  wliuh 
will  buy  his  receivable  from  him.  Usually,  tlie 
commercial  bank  will  finance  90'"  of  the 
amount  owing  without  recourse  to  the  ex- 
porter and  the  lO^"?  uninsured  portion  would 
be  financed  with  recovu^e.  In  .some  cases  :t  :.s 
also  possible  for  the  exporter  to  sell  the 
10 '"r  uninsured  portion  to  the  bank  without 
recourse. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  this  type  of  case 
for  the  buyer  is  that  in  one  sense  what  he  is 
doing  is  arranging  to  borrow  money  In  tin.? 
countrv  at  U  S.  interest  rates  which  are  usu- 
ally quite  a  bit  lower  than  the  interest  rates 
prevailing  in  his  country.  The  exporter  cr-.n 
expect  to  sell  his  FCIA  Insured  promlsorv 
notes  to  U.S.  commercial  banks  at  rates  of 
anv where  between  ^4  of  I"-  and  2i'2l  above 
the  prime  rate.  One  of  our  clients  has  an  ar- 
rangement with  a  commercial  bank  to  sell  all 
FCIA  Insured  receivables  at  a  rate  of  ',,  of 
1 '",     over    prime. 

The  cost  of  the  FCIA  premium  is  almost 
always  passed  on  to  the  foreign  buyer  under 
medium  term.  One  way  this  is  handled  is  by 
having  the  bxiyer  pay  the  fee  along  with  his 
down  payment.  The  other  two  usual  w.-xys  are 
having  the  FCIA  fee  included  as  part  of  the 
price  of  the  equipment  or  putting  the  FCIA 
premium  In  the  Interest  rate  charge.  Some 
exporters  who  are  using  FCIA  insurance  will 
prefer  to  handle  all  their  FCIA  insured  cases 
with  one  commercial  bank  whereas  other 
firms  offer  these  instu-ed  receivables  to  2  or  3 
different  banks  to  see  where  the  best  arrange- 
ment will  be  available.  In  line  with  Professor 
Mentschikoff's  remarks  about  commercial 
banks,  there  appears  presently  to  be  a  trend 
of  a  shifting  from  huge  banks  in  huge  cities 
to  somewhat  smaller  banks  in  cities  such  lis 
Miami,  Atlanta,  Memphis,  Pittsburgh  and 
Boston  for  FCIA  Insured  cases.  Two  of  our 
good  clients,  one  In  Pennsylvania  and  one  in 
Arkansas  have  shifted  their  International 
banking  business  from  large  New  York  Cltv 
banks  to  banks  in  Pittsburgh  and  Memphis. 
respectively.  I  feel  this  is  a  healthy  trend  be- 
cause its  spreads  international  banking  func- 
tions to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

As  a  rule  of  thumb,  FCIA  requires  that  the 
amount  of  the  sale  be  $150,000  or  more  for 
there  to  be  5  year  credit  terms  granted  and 
from  $75,000  to  $149,000  for  4  year  terms  to 
be  acceptable.  Any  case  of  $20,000  or  more 
will  normally  warrant  3  year  terms.  There 
will  sometimes  be  exceptional  cases  where 
this  rule  of  thumb  will  not  apply. 

I  think  it  can  be  seen  that  the  type  of  sale 
I  have  Just  described  can  be  a  convenient  and 
attractive  arrangement  for  both  the  U.S. 
seller  and  the  buyer  In  Latin  America.  When 
the  country  Is  sound,  the  buyer  Is  well  fi- 
nanced and  the  U.S.  firm  Is  familiar  with 
FCIA  coverage  and  conunercial  bank  financ- 
ing, cases  can  be  handled  smoothly  and  all 


narties  to  the  arrangement  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  sale.  A  US  machinery  manufac- 
turer who  has  never  before  given  credit  on  an 
export  sale  can.  by  the  use  of  FCIA  insurance, 
now  give  terms  overseas  without  fearing  a 
loss  and  without  tying  up  his  working 
capital. 

FCIAS      BEGINNING SOME      PROBLEMS      AND 

SOLUTIONS 

When  it  opened  for  business  in  1962  FCIA 
was  completely  unprei>ared  to  meet  the  needs 
of  US    exporters.   There   were   about  half   a 
dozen  employees  at  the  beginning  and  many 
exporters  were  e.iger  to  obtain  coverage  imme- 
diately. The  FCIA  staff  has  increased  about 
tenfold  since  the  beginning  but  in   1962   it 
was  very  difficult  to  find  the  right  i>eople  to 
staff  this  new  underuiklng.  There  were  ob- 
viously no  individuals  who  had  had  experi- 
ence   in    underwriting   export    credit   insur- 
ance risks  unle-ss  these  people  were  found  in 
other  countries.   Efforts  were  made   to   lind 
individuals  with  credit,  banking  and  world 
trade  experience   and   some   success   was  ex- 
perienced. However,  there  was  a  high  turn- 
over at  PCIA  during  its  early  years  FCIA  peo- 
ple   arc    continually    exposed    to    exporters, 
bankers   and   insurance    represenUitives  and 
they  are  therefore  in  a  '^oocl  position  to  re- 
ceive job  offers.  In  retrospect  it  would  have 
been  preferable  if  FCIA  had  not  opened  their 
doors  for  business  until  perhaps  July  of  1962 
^o   that  adequate  staff  could   have  been  re- 
cruited and  trained  in  the  meantime. 

One  of  FCIA's  most  difficult  problems  at 
first  was  the  failure  to  carefully  check  out 
each  exporter  who  applied  for  a  policy.  Many 
of  the  original  PCIA  policyholders  were  very 
inexperienced  in  the  export  field  and  in  some 
rases  thev  were  dishonest.  Some  very  in- 
experienced firms  felt  that  FCIA  was  some 
.sort  of  a  giveway  program  and  one  exporter, 
liter  obtaining  a  short  term  ijolicy,  sent  a 
lorm  letter  to  hundreds  of  foreign  buyers 
offering  them  very  liberal  credit  terms. 

PCIA  has  worked   from  the  l>eginning  to 
1,'ive  good  coverage  and  s?ood  service  to  in- 
f-xperienced   and   small   exporters.   However, 
FCIA  can   often  service   an   exporter  with  a 
10  million  dollar  volume  just  as  easily  as  one 
with   a  S200.000   volume.  Many  export   firms 
provided    FCIA    with    small    premiums    hut 
some  very  heavv  losses  due  to  inexperience 
and  other   factors.  At  the  beginning  of  its 
operations  FCIA  had  considerable  difficulty 
coordinating  with  its  partner  Eximbank.  The 
short  term  program  was  brand  new  to  the 
staffs  of  both  Eximbank  and  FCIA.  The  dif- 
flcultv  of  this  coordination  was  Increased  by 
h.ivlng  FCIA  located  in  New  York  and  Exim- 
b.ank    in    Washington.    Tlie    FCIA    medium 
term  program  began  in  .July  of  1962  and  the 
people  at   Eximbank   were   already   familiar 
with    this    type    of    program.    However,    the 
whole  field  was  so  new  to  all  the  FCIA  ttaff 
that    effective     coordination     between     New- 
York  and   Washington   was   practically   im- 
possible. 

One  further  problem  was  the  lack  of 
knowledgeable  insurance  brokers  and  agents 
in  this  field.  Many  of  these  insurance  firms 
had  very  few  potential  policyholders  for  ex- 
ixsrt  credit  insurance  and  it  was  not  practi- 
cal for  them  to  become  knowledgeable  in 
this  new  field.  Also  the  field  proved  to  b?  a 
rapldlv  changing  one  and  this  meant  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  keeping  up  to  date 
was  required  to  do  a  proper  Job.  Further- 
more, the  commission  income  to  an  agent  or 
broker  is  relatively  low  in  this  field  when 
compared  to  other  forms  of  Insurance. 

A  number  of  the  above  problems  have  been 
solved  since  1962.  Quite  a  number  of  FCIA's 
staff  members  now  have  several  years'  expe- 
rience and  the  new  administration  which 
took  control  of  FCIA  last  July  1  has  made  a 
great  Improvement  in  morale  with  a  conse- 
quent reduction  In  turnover  of  employees. 
FCIA  has  considerably  improved  itself  in  the 
area  of  obtaining  personnel  by  increasing  its 
salary  levels  and  giving  its  people  more  au- 
thority to  make  decisions. 


To  solve  another  of  their  original  problems 
FCIA  now  closely  investigates  new  appli- 
cants for  coverage.  The  policies  are  hand 
tailored  to  give  inexperienced  exporters  very 
little  discretion  to  act  on  their  own.  Also 
FCIA  has  learned  that  certain  products  have 
given  verv  high  losses— some  of  these  are 
paper,  fresh  foods,  auto  parts  and  textile 
piece  goods— and  exporters  In  these  fields 
are  now  closelv  controlled.  As  noted  earlier, 
if  an  exporter  has  a  large  number  of  claims 
paid,  his  coverage  will  often  be  reduced 
from  the  usual  90-^,  to  50  or  60 'r  coverage 
for  commercial  risks  and  he  can  also  be  given 
a  rate  schedule   with   higher  rates. 

FCIA's  coordination  with  Eximbank  has 
greatly  improved  over  the  years.  The  under- 
writers at  FCIA  are  now  authorized  to  ap- 
prove more  cases  without  referring  to  Exim- 
bank On  November  1.  Reginald  Denton 
joined  the  staff  of  FCIA  as  a  Vice  President 
after  a  background  at  both  Eximbank  and 
a  commercial  bank  His  presence  at  FCIA  has 
already  been  very  helpful  to  the  overall  co- 
ordination between  the  two  partners.  FCIA's 
presentations  to  Eximbank  are  now  much 
improved  and  this  means  it  Is  only  infre- 
quently necessarv  for  Eximbank  to  go  back 
to   FCIA    for   further    information. 

A  few  insurance  brokers  and  agents  have 
taken  an  interest  in  this  new  type  of  in- 
surance and  it  is  hoped  this  will  happen 
more  frcquentlv  in  the  future.  Once  an  in- 
surance representative  finds  that  this  field 
can  be  profitable  to  him.  he  will  make  efforts 
10  keep  himself  knowledgeable. 

FCIA'.S     MOST     PRESSING     PROBLEMS     AT     PRESENT 

I  think  It  can  be  ^een  from  the  foregoing 
that  it  is  bv  no  means  an  easy  task  to  start 
from  scratch  and  set  up  an  export  credit 
insurance  program  which  v/lll  serve  the  needs 
of  a  countrv  as  large  and  diverse  as  otirs. 
Truly  remarkable  progress  has  been  made 
bv  FCIA  since  it  opened  its  doors  to  receive 
business  in  early  1962.  However,  there  are 
still  a  number  of  problem  areas  for  FCIA 
and  I  believe  six  of  these  areas  pose  the 
greatest  difficulties  at  the  present  time. 

FCIA's  present  staff  of  approximately  65 
people  is  still  considerably  too  small.  Due 
to  a  very  heavy  workload  at  FCIA,  the 
underwTlters  are  working  evenings  and  week- 
ends, and  this  situation  will  be  aggravated  by 
the  increasing  amount  of  business  being 
submitted  to  FCIA  at  the  present  time.  Com- 
mercial banks  making  loan  request  decisions 
which  are  quite  similar  to  FCIA'^  evaluations 
have  much  larger  staffs  for  a  slmlLar  amount 
of  work.  The  British  equivalent  of  FCIA  has 
a  staff  many  times  the  size  of  FCIA.  although 
British  exports  arc  much  smaller  than  those 
of  the  U.S.  __^ 

Another  problem  area  for  FCIA  is  the  laCt 
that  there  are  Inadequate  sources  of  credit 
information   available   in   the  U.S.  FCIA  of 
course  cannot  make  a  proper  evaluation  of 
an   application   until    good    credit   Informa- 
tion is  obtained.  As  noted  earlier,  FCIA  under 
short  term  charges  SlO.OO  per  buyer  to  obUin 
credit   reports.   One   of   our   clients   has   re- 
cently   suggested    that   becatise    this    SIO.OO 
cannot   cover   the  cost  of  obtaining  reports 
and  keeping  these  reports  up  to  date,  higher 
charges    snould    be    used.    Tills    client    has 
-ueeested  a  S25  00  charge  for  FCIA  obtain- 
ing credit  reports  in  a  normal  manner  and 
S50  00    for   doing   this   ser\-lce   on   a   special 
rush  basis.  It  will  often  take  an  American 
exporter  several  weeks  to  obtain  credit  re- 
ports from  his  commercial  banks  and  mer- 
centlle  credit  agencv.  This  greatly  slows  down 
the  progress  of  the  case  and  this  slowdown 
can  lead  to  lost  export  sales.  One  possible 
way  of  improving  this  situation  would  be  to 
have  our  embassies  in  foreign  countries  ob- 
tain information  on  foreign  buyers  for  the 
FCIA.  This  would  have  to  be  done  on  a  very 
efficient    basis    and    would    really    mean    a 
separate   staff   at   each   embassy   to   do   this 
work    Some  of  the  export  credit  Insurance 
programs  In  other  countries  have  used  this 
system  successfully. 
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Also.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  banks  and 
credit  agencies  could  improve  their  .service 
to  the  export  community.  The  World  Trade 
Directorv  reports  of  the  Dep.irtment  of  Com- 
merce normally  give  good  full  information 
but  usually  the  exporter  must  wait  a  long 
time  betwe'en  ordering  ;vnd  receiving  these  re- 
ixjrts  These  WTD  reports  cost  $2.00  each  and 
I  know  that  exporters  would  be  willing  to 
pay  more  if  the  reports  could  be  available 
promptlv. 

Another  area  of  difficulty  is  that  the  ex- 
porter does  not  have  full  information  about 
PCIA  readily  available  to  him  As  previously 
pointed  out.  insurance  brokers  and  agents 
have  not  been  pursuing  this  coverage  at  all 
actively  and  there  are  only  four  PCIA  area 
representatives  outside  of  New  York  City. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Regional 
Export  Expansion  Committees  have  made  ef- 
forts to  spread  the  story  of  FCIA  but  so  far 
the.se  efforts  have  had  little  effect.  Com- 
mtrcial  banks  bv  and  l^rge  are  not  well  in- 
formed about  FCIA's  different  programs. 

It  Is  verv  important  that  PCIA  begin  to 
insure  the  reallv  large  exporters  particularly 
in  the  short  term  field.  So  far  most  large 
exporters  of  chemicals,  coal,  fertilizer,  col- 
ton,  and  other  such  products  do  not  use 
PCIA.  Tlie  FCIA  needs  the  premium  these 
large  exporters  would  produce.  For  the  most 
part  FCIA  could  service  these  exporters  in  a 
relatively  inexpensive  manner.  It  will  not 
usually  take  an  lUiderwTlter  10  times  ;xs  long 
10  decide  on  a  $200,000  limit  us  on  a  820,000 
limit  Furthermore  I  feel  it  would  be  found 
that  these  large  accounts  would  overall  have 
verv  small  los.^es. 

l"  believe  that  the  commercial  motivation 
of  PCIA  is  an  important  factor  in  obtaining 
efficiency  and  I  further  feel  that  FCIA  should 
have  more  authority  in  its  partnership  with 
Eximbank.  At  the  present  tune  Eximbank 
keeps  very  close  control  by  reviewing  all  cases 
in  C  and"  D  countries  and  all  large  <  are::  in 
A  and  B  countries  .is  well  One  dl.sadvaiitage 
of  this  Is  the  slowdown  in  decisionmaking. 
PCIA  approves  a  case  and  then  must  send  it 
to  Washington  for  further  approval  at  E:<im- 
bank.  For  instance.  If  a  $200,000  case  has 
been  approved  for  a  C  country,  and  the  tinal 
figures  on  the  sale  show  an  increase  of  a  few 
thousand  dollars,  this  Increase  must  be  ap- 
proved bv  not  only  FCIA  hut  also  Eximbrnk, 
Tlie  resulting  slowdown  as  you  cnu  imagine 
is  considerable. 

I  believe  Eximbank  has  shown  itself  to  be 
too  ciutlous  over  the  years.  The  bank  may 
lend,  guarantee  and  Insure  only  when  there 
is  re.isonable  assur.ance  of  repayment.  This 
requirement  of  course  Is  subject  to  many  dif- 
ferent shades  of  interpretation  and  I  believe 
Eximbank  interprets  it  in  a  very  conservative 
manner.  Eximbank  made  total  authorizations 
of  3  6  billion  dollars  in  fiscal  1967  with  about 
700  million  dollars  of  this  applying  to  PCIA. 
Eximbank's  main  activities  are  really  in  the 
field  of  long  term  project  and  development 
loins  In  fiscal  1967  Eximbank  had  total  carn- 
m'^'s  of  about  206  million  dollars.  Their  main 
expenses  were  92  million  dollars  for  interest 
paid  and  other  financial  expense,  4  million 
dollars  for  operating  and  administrative  costs 
(this  figure  is  very  small  conslderlns  the  fact 
that  many  exporters  feel  Eximbank's  staff  is 
not  large  enoueh  to  provide  really  fast  effi- 
cient service  I  and  a  very  small  iunount  of  I', 
million  dollars  for  losses  and  claims  paid,  net 
of    sah-age.    The    resulting   net    earnings    of 
about  108  million  dollars  were  parceled  out  as 
50  million  dollars  as  a  dividend  payment  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  and  58  million  dollars  was 
added  to  the  reserve  for  contingencies  and 
defaults  bringing  this  reserve  up  to  a  grand 
total  of  1  billion,  67  million  dollars.  It  is  the 
feelin-'  of  manv  exporters,  bankers  and  others 
interested  in  world  trade  In  this  country  that 
Eximbank's   record   regarding   losses   bpeclfl- 
cally  has  been  much  too  good  over  the  years. 
If  Eximbank  w?re  only  required  to  have  ite 
income   exceed    its    combined   expenses    and 
losses  over  a  period  of  years,  this  would  per- 
haps be  better  than  the  present  requirement. 
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Adjustments  In  premium  rates  could  be  used 
to  assure  that  a  profit  position  would  be 
maintained  over  the  long  run. 

The  last  main  area  of  difficulty  for  the  PCIA 
program  Is  the  paperwork  battle.  Ways  must 
be  found  to  reduce  the  red  tape  and  the  great 
number  of  forms  which  xre  Involved  with 
using  PCIA  coverage. 

Minor  changes  under  an  FCIA  contract 
consume  much  time  and  effort  for  both  the 
FCIA  staff  and  the  exporter.  At  the  present 
time  If  a  short  term  policyholder  wishes  to 
change  his  terms  on  an  approved  buyer  from 
60  day  drafts  to  90  day  drafts,  he  must  fill 
out  a  full  f>age  application  to  request  this 
change  and  It  may  take  quite  a  period  of 
time  before  he  obtains  approval.  Ways  must 
be  found  to  simplify  the  accomplishment  of 
this  type  of  small  change.  It  should  be  pos- 
sible for  such  Items  as  terms  of  sale  to  be 
expressed  In  a  flexible  way  so  that  the  ex- 
porter could  agree  minor  changes  without 
reference  to  PCIA.  The  pap>erwork  battle  Is 
pkartlcularly  bad  for  PCIA's  staff  because  the 
less  time  an  underwriter  spends  on  requests 
for  small  changes,  the  more  his  time  can  be 
used  on  really  productive  activities,  partic- 
ularly making  credit  evaluations 

I  cannot  Emphasize  enough  how  very  Im- 
portant it  Is  for  PCIA  to  give  exporters 
prompt  and  efficient  service  on  all  matters. 
I  believe  this  to  be  the  key  point  in  having 
a  really  successful  FCIA  program. 

CHANCES      IN      PROGRESS     .\T      FCIA — AND     OTHER 
CHANGES    WHICH    ARE    NEEDED 

As  a  conclusion  to  my  talk.  I  would  like  to 
discuss  some  changes  which  are  now  being 
worked  on  at  PCIA  and  also  some  further 
changes  which  I  believe  would  be  good  for 
the  program.  These  changes  mainly  revolve 
around  the  areas  which  I  have  Just  outlined 
iis  PCIA's  most  difficult  problems  at  present. 

PCIA  has  made  great  strides  In  recent 
months  In  increasing  and  improving  it5  staff. 
Three  of  the  top  five  officials  including  Frank 
Boylan,  the  President,  have  Joined  FCIA  In 
the  last  9  months.  FCIA  is  planning  to  add  at 
least  one  new  underwriter  each  month  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  this  year  and  other  staS 
members  are  also  being  recruite<l.  New  area 
representatives  xre  to  be  added  in  Miami. 
Chicago.  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles  and  hopefully 
several  other  cities  as  well.  A  systems  man 
has  been  Ivired  by  FCIA  and  he  Is  spending 
full  time  searching  out  ways  to  make  FCIAs 
methods  more  efficient. 

Travel  by  the  staff  of  FCIA  has  greatly 
increased  and  this  has  been  a  helpful  factor. 
PCIA  is  now  studying  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing under-xTiters  specialize  by  product  be- 
cause in  this  way  the  individual  underwriter 
would  become  very  familiar  with  the  product 
itself,  the  normal  terms  of  sale,  the  type  of 
buyers  involved  and  the  different  U.S.  ex- 
porters who  handle  this  product.  I  believe  this 
Idea  has  considerable  merit  and  I  lock  for- 
ward to  its  further  development. 

The  procedures  used  by  exporters  to  handle 
their  PCIA  policies  must  be  simplified  and 
improved.  The  idea  of  having  a  single  rate 
under  short  term  for  all  countries  and  all 
terms  is  under  review  and  I  hope  eventually 
this  can  be  acccmpllshed.  At  the  present 
time,  it  appears  that  It  will  soon  be  possible 
to  at  least  have  one  rate  for  each  of  the  four 
country  groups  under  short  term.  As  noted 
earlier,  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  down- 
grading countries  is  to  discourage  sales  to 
those  countries.  Therefore  It  Is  argued  that 
having  one  overall  rate  on  a  short  term  policy 
would  mean  that  it  would  be  Impossible  for 
FXTIA  to  discourage  sales  to  a  country  which 
was  having  increasing  economic  and  political 
problems. 

I  believe  the  FXTIA  program  could  benefit 
from  a  system  of  giving  each  exporter  rates 
based  on  his  own  experience  and  or  the  ex- 
perience of  all  firms  in  his  field.  This  system 
and  use  of  deductibles  could  result  In  bo?h 
substantial  premium  savings  and  simplified 
policy  operation.  If  the  Insured  exporter  could 
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report  less  frequently  as  well  as  In  a  less 
ciunbersome  manner,  a  further  advantage 
would  be  gained.  In  some  cases  exporters  have 
complained  that  it  takes  one  full  time 
employee  to  handle  all  the  work  Involved  with 
an  FCIA  short  term  policy.  If  the  credit  files 
at  PCIA  could  be  sharply  Increased  In  num- 
bers and  could  be  kept  continuously  up  to 
date,  this  would  make  a  fine  contribution 
to  the  Insured  exporter. 

I  believe  PCIA  would  be- well  advised  to 
consult  more  frequently  with  exporters  and 
their  Insurance  representatives  regarding 
what  changes  are  needed  under  these  pro- 
grams. Frequently  the  exporter  will  have 
good  new  ideas  to  put  forth  and  I  think 
PCIA  should  use  this  soiu-ce  of  information 
more  than  it  does.  Presently  FCIA  is  working 
closely  with  the  textile  Industry  to  learn 
what  its  special  needs  are.  More  of  this  type 
of  activity  with  many  more  Industries  would 
be  excellent. 

As  I  have  noted  already.  It  Is  very  impor- 
tant that  the  FCIA  attract  the  major  short 
term  exporters  into  becoming  policyholders. 
To  do  this  I  believe  there  will  have  to  be 
lower  premium  rates  and  the  exporter  will 
have  to  be  given  further  freedom  to  select 
which  business  he  wishes  to  cover.  We  are 
now  working  with  a  large  exporter  who  would 
like  to  cover  8  million  dollars  of  sales  in  one 
particular  C  country  but  does  not  wish  to 
cover  other  of  his  business.  With  the  present 
requirements,  this  exporter  cannot  obtain  a 
policy  on  this  basis.  I  feel  the  underwriting 
decisions  of  PCIA  will  in  time  become  more 
liberal  as  PCIA's  loss  experience  improves. 
PCIA  has  been  either  in  the  red  or  close  to  it 
during  its  6  years  of  existence.  As  just  noted 
the  use  of  deductibles,  the  single  rate  and 
exp>erience  rating  would  all  be  helpful  fac- 
tors in  attracting  the  major  short  term  ex- 
porter to  the  use  of  PCIA  insurance. 

If  the  large  exporter  were  permitted  to  use 
greater  discretionary  authority  in  shipping 
to  his  foreign  buyers  without  first  request- 
ing the  approval  of  a  limit  by  PCIA,  this 
would  also  help  If  a  good  portion  of  the 
grain,  coal,  cotton,  chemical  and  pulp  ex- 
porters in  the  country  could  be  convinced 
that  the  use  of  export  credit  insurance  could 
assist  them.  PCIA's  volume  of  business  wotild 
greatly  Increase.  This  greater  volume  would 
mean  greater  premium  income  and  we  would 
have  a  snowballing  effect  which  would  allow 
PCIA  to  use  the  additional  Income  to  ac- 
complish more  quickly  many  of  the  improve- 
ments now  being  worked  on  and  others  which 
are  needed.  The  PCIA  program  must  be  mer- 
chandised more  thoroughly  to  the  export 
community. 

This  can  be  done  by  the  several  thousand 
insurance  agents  and  brokers  in  this  coun- 
try and  also  by  the  existing  and  planned  for 
area  representatives  of  PCIA.  These  area  rep- 
resentatives should  work  very  closely  with 
exporters,  bankers  and  insurance  represent- 
atives so  that  as  many  people  as  possible 
have  full  knowledge  of  expKjrt  credit  insur- 
ance. Also  the  Department  of  Commerce 
people  should  become  better  informed  about 
FCIA  and  should  help  exporters  learn  about 
it.  I  believe  that  Institutes  such  as  this  one 
together  with  workshops,  seminars  and  con- 
ventions are  other  excellent  ways  of  spread- 
ing the  word  about  PCIA.  I  further  hope 
that  PCIA  will  undertake  an  expanded  ad- 
vertising program  In  the  future. 

The  final  area  in  wlilch  I  would  like  to 
see  changes  Is  In  the  authority  and  partlcl- 
fjatlon  which  PCIA  has  in  Its  partnership 
with  Exlmbank.  I  consider  this  an  extreme- 
ly important  factor  and  1  hooe  progress  will 
be  made.  If  the  insurance  companies  which 
are  members  of  PCIA  can  take  over  a  bigger 
portion  of  the  commercial  risk  section  of 
the  coverage,  this  will  Increase  PCIA's  in- 
come and  allow  PCIA  to  move  ahead  more 
rapidly.  Of  paramount  Importance  in  the 
FCIA  program  is  having  really  fast  and  effi- 
cient service  for  the  exporter.  If  PCIA's  au- 
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thortty  in  the  partnership  becomes  greater, 
then  the  necessity  of  referring  decisions  to 
Washington  will  be  lessened  and  the  speed 
of  service  will  automatically  improve.  As  al- 
ready noted.  I  believe  the  commercial  moti- 
vation of  the  member  companies  of  PCIA 
and  tlie  brokers  and  agents  is  a  key  factor  in 
moving  the  PCIA  program  ahead. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  express  my 
admiration  for  both  PCIA  and  the  Export 
Import  Bank  and  their  staffs.  I  feel  they 
deserve  great  credit  and  appreciation  for  the 
hard  and  effective  work  they  do  and  the 
assistance  they  are  giving  U.S  exporters.  All 
my  remarks  today  are  Intended  to  be  com- 
pletely constructive  and  I  hope  you  will  ac- 
cept them  on  that  basis.  PCIA  has  solved 
many  of  the  problems  it  has  encountered 
and  other  solutions  are  well  underway.  In 
its  first  9  months  of  operation,  the  new  ad- 
ministratiaon  at  PCIA  has  shown  itself  to  be 
competent,  inventive  and  vigorous  and  the 
hard  work  expended  is  beginning  to  show 
excellent  results.  Further  progress  is  under- 
way and  within  the  near  future  I  believe  we 
will  all  have  reason  to  be  very  satisfied  with 
PCIA. 

Role  of  Export-Import  Bank  in  Financing 
U.S.  Exports 

(By  Warren  W.  Glick.  assistant  general 
counsel ) 

Since  the  beginning  of  Its  existence  in  1934 
Exlmbank's  primary  purp>ose  has  been  to  as- 
sist In  financing  United  States  exports.  The 
Import  part  of  its  name  is  incidental,  and 
over  the  years  only  a  few  import  transactions 
have  been  financed.  Not  being  an  expert  in 
Latin  America,  I  will  only  endeavor  to  in- 
form you  of  our  activities  in  that  part  of  the 
world  as  part  of  my  general  statement  con- 
cerning Exlmbank's  various  programs.  The 
Bank  is  an  independent  Government  cor- 
poration whose  p)Ower  is  derived  from  Con- 
gressional statute.  It  is  run  by  a  five-man 
Board  of  Directors  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  pres- 
ent Chairman  is  Harold  P.  Llnder;  the  Vice 
Chairman,  Walter  C.  Sauer.  The  other  two 
directors  are  Elizabeth  May  and  Tom  Lilley. 
there  being  one  vacancy  on  the  Board  at  the 
present  time.  The  Bank  has  a  staff  of  about 
300  people,  of  which  about  h.ilf  are  profes- 
sionals. In  general,  the  Bank  is  divided  into 
areas  comparable  to  those  in  the  Department 
of  State,  but  the  lawyers  and  engineers  ir. 
the  Bank  are  not  experts  in  any  particular 
area  but  serve  all  the  regions  represented. 

The  basic  statutory  principle  guiding  Ex- 
lmbank's financial  activities  is  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  must  find  that  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  repayment.  The  Bank 
was  not  created,  and  has  never  performed,  as 
an  aid  agency.  It  may  well  be  that  Exlm- 
bank's financing  benefits  the  foreign  pur- 
chaser and  his  country,  but  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  Exlmbank's  financing  Is  to  help 
American  exporters  sell  goods  and  services 
abroad.  Further,  Eximbank  will  finance  only 
the  U.S,  dollar  costs  of  United  States  goods 
of  services.  If  credit  is  required  for  foreign 
goods,  that  credit  must  be  obtained  else- 
where. All  of  the  West  European  countries 
and  Japan  have  institutions  roughly  compa- 
rable to  Eximbank  In  order  to  finance  or  In- 
sure exports  from  their  respective  countries. 

There  are  three  major  categories  of  Exim- 
bank activity.  The  first,  and  the  one  which 
Involves  the  largest  volume  of  Exlmbank's 
business,  is  our  so-called  project  loans.  These 
are  direct  loans  made  to  a  foreign  purchaser 
which  nay  be  private  companies  or  Govern- 
ment entitles.  The  loans  are  made  for  specific 
facilities,  such  as  a  power  plant,  steel  mill. 
fertilizer  plant,  cement  plant,  and  the  like. 
Secondly,  we  have  a  system  of  guarantees 
which  we  issue  directly  to  commercial  banks 
which,  in  turn,  finance  American  exporters: 
and,  thirdly,  we  participate  In  an  Insurance 
program  operated  by  the  Foreign  Credit  In- 
surance Association  in  New  Tork  which  Issues 
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insurance  against  loss  on  credit  sales  made  by 
American  exporters.  I  wUl  not  discuss  the  in- 
surance program  to  any  extent  because  the 
next  speaker,  Mr.  Garrlque,  will  discuss  It  in 

detail. 

I  would  now  like  to  give  you  a  brief  histori- 
cal view  of  the  Bank's  activities.  During  the 
period  from  1934  to  1939  Eximbank  engaged 
primarily  in  two  types  of  financial  tech- 
niques. One  was  to  purchase  Irom  American 
exporters  the  obligations  they  obtained  Irom 
loreign  purchiusers  without  recourse  on  the 
American  exporter.  The  second  type  was 
emergencv  trade  or  balance-of-payment  cred- 
its. For  example,  in  1935  the  Bank  extended 
a  $30  million  credit  to  Brazil  to  assist  that 
countrv  in  making  payments  on  its  commer- 
cial debts  to  American  sellers.  The  American 
Foreign  Trade  Council  represented  American 
exporters  and  negotiated  an  agreement  with 
the  Brazilians  \mder  which  Brazil  issued  five- 
year  promissory  notes  and  Eximbank  gave  a 
commitment  to  buy  up  to  .*27  million  of 
these  notes  directly  irom  the  American  ex- 
porters. 

During  the  war  year.=;  from  1939  to  194,'i. 
American  sellers  did  not  have  goods  in  any 
quantity  to  export,  and  what  they  did  liave 
they  were  able  to  sell  easily.  The  pressure  on 
the  Bank  came  from  the  foreign  buyers- 
many  of  whom  were  from  Latin  America  who 
had  lost  a  large  part  of  their  normal  supply 
of  goods  from  Europe. 

Buyers  from  these  countries  came  to  the 
Bank  .seeking  financial  assistance,  probably 
not  only  because  the  credit  was  needed  but 
in  the  hope  that  extension  of  the  credit 
would  carry  wltli  it  the  necessary  .dlocations 
being  made  by  the  VS.  Government  at  that 
time.  Although  the  Bank's  activities  were 
significantly  curtailed  during  this  peric>d.  we 
did  make  oiir  trst  loan  to  the  Volta  Redonda 
steel  complex  in  Brazil  We  have  made  a 
number  of  loans  to  this  compnnv,  acgregat- 
ing  more  than  $100  million.  We  also  made 
loans  to  the  Central  Banks  of  Colombia. 
Peru,  and  Argentina  in  the  amounts  of  SIC 
million,  $2  million,  and  $20  million,  respec- 
tively. At  the  beginning  of  the  Marshall  Plan 
after  the  war.  Eximbank  played  a  significant 
role  in  making  several  loans  to  our  West 
European  allies  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  Eu- 
ropean reconstruction. 

Let  me  now  give  you  some  examples  of  the 
loans  we  have  made  to  countries  in  Latin 
America  over  the  years.  In  .'Argentina,  for 
example,  we  have  made  a  series  of  loans  to 
Sociedad  Mixta  Siderurgla  Argentina,  which 
i.s  a  large  steel  mill  operation.  We  have  also 
made  several  loans  lor  thermal  power  plants 
,nd.  recentlv,  a  $29  million  loan  for  the  pur- 
chase of  aircraft.  In  Brazil,  Exunbank  has 
done  a  substantial  amount  of  business  over 
the  years;  but.  even  so,  there  are  many  who 
think  we  have  not  been  active  enough.  I 
would  certainly  bow  to  the  judgment  of  Sec- 
retary Oliver  who  yesterday  expressed  the 
view  that  in  the  long  run  Brazil  would  make 
real  progress,  but  I  must  point  out  that  since 
Eximbank  has  an  exposure  in  Brazil  of  about 
-TOO  million,  it  is  not  easy  for  the  Board 
f  Directors  to  make  a  finding  of  reasonable 
issurance  of  repayment  In  regard  to  all  the 
requests  for  financing  that  come  from  Brazil. 
It  is  obviously  a  matter  of  Judgment  and  one 
which  our  Board  takes  seriously.  Let  me  also 
mention  that  in  CWle  in  the  past  several 
years  we  have  extended  several  large  loans 
for  copper  mining  equipment,  aggregating 
over  8100  million.  You  may  also  be  interested 
in  knowing  what  our  total  exposure  is  in  a 
few  of  these  countries. 

In  Argentina  the  Bank  has  a  total  exposure 
of  about  $300  million.  In  Chile  we  have  $470 
million:  in  Colombia  $77  million;  in  Mexico 
$593  million;  and,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
.;bout  $700  million  in  Brazil.  Latin  America 
.;ccounts  for  about  one-third  of  Exlmbank's 
total  world  exposure,  and  this  proportion  is 
true  in  project  loans  as  well  as  in  respect 
of  our  exporter  credit  guarantees  and 
msurance. 


It  would  now  be  useful  to  delineate  a  little 
more  carefully  between  the  so-called  project 
loans  and  what  I  have  referred  to  as  exporter 
credit  guarantees  and  insurance.   Although 
the  word  "project"  carries  with  it  unfortu- 
nate connotations,  it  should  be  understood 
that  we  do  not  mean  that  a  project  Involves 
exceptionally  long  credit  terms  or  that  much 
bureaucratic  red  tape  must  be  overcome  be- 
fore   a    loan    is    granted.   These    loans   may 
be  7,  10,  or  12  years,  or  any  other  reasonable 
period;    but  they  do  not  involve  unusually 
long  aid-type  terms.  Our  Board  continually 
.ndeavors    to    keep    the    term    as    short    as 
possible.  "Hie  project   loans  usually  involve 
substantial  sums  of  money  and  complicated 
plant  construction.  For  these  reasons,  Exim- 
bank wants  to  negotiate  a  direct  credit  agree- 
ment with  the   foreign  borrower    Although 
the  American  supplier  may  participate  in  the 
credit  and  may  be  a  party  to  the  agreement, 
we  think  the  vital  point  is  for  Eximbank,  us 
a  lender,  to  have  a  direct  contractual  rela- 
tionship   '.'.'Ith    the    borrower.    Under    these 
loans    Eximbank    makes    its    disbursements 
directly    to   the   .American   manufacturer  in 
United  States  dollars  in  the  United  States. 
In  contrast  to  this  is  our  exporter  credit 
guarantee    and    insurance    program.    These 
credits  range  from  .short-term,  that  is,  up  to 
180  days,  and  perhaps  one  year,  and  medium- 
term,  up  to  6  years. 

They  usually  involve  the  sale  of  individual 
pieces  of  equipment  rather  than  entire  plant 
laclllties.  Up  until  1961,  except  for  some  agri- 
cultural commodities,  Eximbank   offered  no 
assistance  on  short-term  credit  transactions. 
Faced     with    increasing    competition    from 
abroad,  beginning  in  the  late  1950's,  Amer- 
ican exporters  pressed  for  an  insurance  pro- 
gram comparable  to  those  available  to  their 
foreign  competitors.  In  an  effort  to  meet  this 
competition  Eximbank  worked  with  .Ameri- 
can insurance  companies  and  helped  estab- 
lish  th.e   Foreign   Credit  Insurance  Associa- 
tion, which  is  made  up  of  more  than  60  cas- 
ualtv  and  surety  companies.  All  short-term 
insurance    Is    written    through    the    Foreign 
Credit     Insurance     Association,     Concerning 
medium-term   credit   transactions,   there  are 
two    facilities.    One    is    insurance,    written 
through  the  Foreign  Credit  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation, comparable  to  the  short-term  insur- 
ance. The   other  is  a  system  of  guarantees 
issued  bv  Eximbank  directly  to  US.  commer- 
cial  banks  which,   in  turn,   finance  the  ex- 
porter without  recourse    Before  1960,  Exim- 
banks    exporter    credit    assistance    was    prl- 
marilv   extended  by   purchasing  the  foreign 
obligor's  notes  from  the  American  exporter. 
In  the  early  I960's.  financial  Institutions  be- 
lieved   that     Exlmbank's    funds    were    not 
needed    but   that   Exlmbank's   guarantee   to 
them  would  be  the  best  way  to  facilitate  fi- 
nancing of  U.S.  exports. 

Under  the  medium-term  plan,  whether  it 
be  by  insurance  or  bank  guarantee,  there  is 
usuallv  a  cash  payment  requirement  of  10'' 
or  20';  of  the  contract  price  and  a  require- 
ment that  the  exporter  participate  from  10^. 
to  30"  of  the  financed  portion,  depending 
on  the  market  I  must  say  that  most  exporter 
participation  ranges  from  10'":  to  15':.  The 
balance  of  the  financed  portion  is  financed 
by  the  commercial  bank  against  Exlmbank's 
guarantee  or  carried  by  the  exporter  under 
the  protection  of  the  insurance  policy  In  the 
latter  case  the  exporter  may  assign  the  pro- 
ceeds payable  under  the  policy  to  a  bank  and 
thereby  obtain  financing. 

One  of  the  basic  premises  on  which  our 
guarantees  and  insurance  are  extended  is 
that  -we  can  reasonably  distinguish  between 
the  so-called  political  risks  and  commercial 
risks. 

There  were  some  of  us  who  questioned 
whether  this  could  be  done  successfully.  The 
reason  it  is  important  for  us  to  attempt  to 
make  the  distinction  is  that  neither  the 
banks  nor  the  Foreign  Credit  Insurance  .As- 
sociation are  prepared,  in  general,  to  assume 
the  political  risks:   but  they  were  prepared 
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to  take  a  portion  of  the  commercial  risks. 
It  is  obviously  easy  to  make  the  distinction 
la    the    case    of    a    private    buyer    who    goes 
bankrupt,   but   the   Issue   is   not   always   so 
simple.  There  is  a  general  leeling  that  if  a 
Government  purchaser  or  guarantor  is  in- 
volved and  a  default  occurs  that  the  default 
should  be  considered  automatically  a  politi- 
cal risk,  but  Eximbank  does  not  think  that 
this  conclusion  should  automatically  follow. 
For   example,  consider   the  sale  of   goods 
to  a  Government  purchaser  such  as  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works.  Would  you  agree  that 
there  may  be  some  circumstances  when  a  de- 
fault by  the  MlnLster  of  Public  Works  could 
reasonably  be  considered  .i  commercial  risk? 
We  have  thought  there  is  such  a  possibility, 
such  as  in   the  case  of  a  dispute  over  the 
quality  of  the  goods.  Suppose  the  buyer  is 
a    state   or   province   not   carrying    the   full 
lalth  and  credit  of  a   national  government. 
Imagine   the   case  of  u   private   buyer   in   a 
country    in   which   there    has   been   a    revolt 
()P»  insurrection    involving    ho.stllllles    for    a 
lew  weeks  or  months,  alter  which  the  buyer 
goes    into    Ijankruptcy.   The    liostlUtles   may 
iiave  liad  nothing  to  do  with  the  buyers  busi- 
ness  failure.  Concerning  the  rl.sk  of   Incon- 
vertibility, we  have  always  thought  the  best 
test   is   the    non-transfer   of    local    currency 
deposited  lor  the  purpose  of  effecting  trans- 
ler  into  dollars  in  ihe  United  States  We  have 
encountered    situations,   however,   in   which 
there    was    no    transfer    because    The    buyer 
failed  to  comply  with  local  regulations    We 
liave    had    cases   where    the    noncompliance 
w.-i.s  not  substantial,  such  as  the  buyer's  fail- 
ure to  ,submlt  the  correct  number  of  copies 
of  the  application  for  transfer. 

We  now  see  the  possibtUty  of  claims  de- 
veloping over  boycott  situation.s.  Those  may 
involve  American  firms  who  are  cnrrvint?  on 
business  in  Israel  whose  goods  .ire  being 
bovcotted  by  one  of  the  Arab  countries.  To 
the  best  of  our  knowledge  the  -.dleged  boy- 
cotts have  not  involved  CJovernmcnt  prolii- 
bition  of  paying  debts  to  the  American  firm, 
but  we  have  encountered  cases  in  which  the 
buyer  claims  he  has  suffered  a  loss  because 
of  the  boycott  and  has  refused  to  make  pay- 
ment on  goods  delivered  to  him.  I  think  you 
can  see  from  the  foregoing  examples  that 
there  could  be  substantial  grounds  lor  dis- 
agreement regarding  the  cause  of  default  in 
a  specific  ca.se. 

A   more   recent  facility    offered   bv   Exim- 
bank Is  its  so-called  discount  program  lor 
U.S.  commercial  banks  designed  to  encourage 
these    banks    to    finance    American    exports. 
The  program  began  in  1966  at  a  time  when 
funds  were  relatively  tight.  One  aim  of  the 
program   is  to  .-^issist  banks  in   a   period   of 
llllquldity,  and  the  second  is  to  make  funds 
available  to  banks  which  increa.se  their  ex- 
port financing.  Loans   in  the  first  category 
are    referred    to    as    Current    Export    Loans 
under  which   Eximbank    would   lend   up   to 
50"^    of  the  amotmt  of  export  debt  obliga- 
tions acquired  by  a  bank  in  connection  with 
American  exports  made  on  and  after  March 
1.    1966.    Beginning    in    September    1967    we 
offered  the  banks  Net  Increase  Lo-ans  to  the 
extent    they    increased    their    ownership    of 
such    export    debt    obligations    over    their 
ownership    in    September    of    the    previous 
year.    The    use    of    the    program    has    been 
modest — about    $100   million    in    authorized 
loans;   and  we  are  planning  a  liberalization 
of  the  program.  Unfortunately,  I  am  not  in 
a  position  at  this  lime  to  give  the  details  of 
the  changes,  but  I  can  note  lor  you  some 
of    the   specific   criticisms   that    have    been 
made  in  the  present  plan.  Some  banks  be- 
lieve their  loans  should  be  for  a  term  longer 
than   one   year;    that   Eximbank    should   be 
willing  to  purchase  obligations  in   addition 
to  making  loans  against  them;  and  that  per- 
haps our  interest  rates  were  somewhat  too 
lugh  to  be  attractive  to  the  banks. 

I  would  like  ^o  call  your  attention  at  this 
time  to  the  recently  enacted  amendment  to 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  which  extended 
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Its  life  to  June  30.  1973,  Increased  Its  lending 
authority   from   $9   billion   to   $13.5   blUlon. 
and  changed   the   name  of  the   Bank   from 
Export-Import  Bank  of   Washington   to  Ex- 
port-Import   Bank    of     the    United    States 
There  were  also  it  few  restrictions  imposed 
on  the  Bank    First,   the  Bank  Is  prohibited 
from  financing  the  sale  of  products  and  serv- 
ices   to    a    communist    country    unless    the 
President  makes  a  determination  that  It  Is 
In  the  national  interest  for  the  Bank  to  en- 
gage   In   such    financing    There   has   been   a 
similar  restriction  on  the  Bank  included  in 
its  Appropriation  Acts  since  1964   The  Presi- 
dent   has    made    determinations    under    the 
Appropriation  Act   that  it  would  be  in  the 
national   Interest   for   Exlmbank    to   finance 
sales   to  Bulgaria.   Czechoslovakia.   Hungary. 
Rumania,  Poland,  and  Yugoslavia  There  also 
was  a  determination  covering  possible  sales 
of  agricultural   products  to  Russia,  but  no 
transactions    were    ever    entered    Into    with 
Russia     The    new    legislation    Is    broader    In 
that  It  also  applies   to  the  sale  of  products 
which  are  principally  for  use  in  a  communist 
country.  Thus.  Exlmbank  will  not  be  able  to 
finance  the  sale  of  machine   tools   to  Italy 
which   would   be   used    for   the   construction 
of  a  Plat  plant  in  Russia.  There  Is  another 
amendment  tb  the  Bank's   Act  which   pro- 
hibits us  from  financing  transactions  with  a 
country  which  Is  engaged  in  armed  conflict 
with  the  United  States  or  the  Government  of 
which  is  furnishing  goods  or  services  to  such 
a  country.  We  have  undertaken  to  determine 
what   governments  are   furnishing  goods  to 
North  Vietnam,  .ind  to  date  the  prohibition 
would  appear  to  apply  only  to  the  communist 
countries,  with  the  exception  of  Yugoslavia. 
Thus,   as  of   today.   Exlmbank   is  no   longer 
able  to  finance  transactions  Involving  Bul- 
garia. Czechoslovakia.  Hungary,  Poland.  Ru- 
mania, and  Russia. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  por- 
tion of  Us  report  to  Congress  In  1935.  which 
I  think  Is  still  applicable  today.  At  that  time 
we  stated  that  the  role  of  the  Bank  was  to 
make  available  a  reasonable  credit  system 
that  would  supplement  private  anancial 
sources,  all  with  the  aim  of  facilitating  the 
sale  of  American  exports.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Banc's  existence  to  the  present 
day  we  have  energetically  followed  this  path. 
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The    Role     of   the    U  S     Lawyer   in   Latin 
American  Business  Transactions 
I  By  Burton  A.  Landy ,  Esq. ) 
I.  introduction 
In  the  hopes  of  channeling   my   remarks 
Into  something  meaningful,  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss  three   principal   functions   of   the   U.S. 
lawyer.    First,    selecting    foreign    counsel    to 
work  with,  which  Is  probably  the  most  Im- 
portant function  that  he  will  perform.  Sec- 
ond, locating  sources  of  foreign  law  In  order 
to  communicate  eiTectively  with  his  foreign 
counterpart,  and,  third,  selecting  the  form 
of   doing   business   m   Latin   America. 

The  role  of  the  US  lawyer  In  Latin  Ameri- 
can business  transactions  is  a  very  challeng- 
ing role — a  role  that  vrtU  require  the  wear- 
ing of  many  hats  as  he  weaves  through  the 
very  many  complicated  legal,  financial  and 
political  problems  He  must  consider  two  or 
more  legal  systems  and  two  or  more  tax 
structures,  and  he  must  work  with  a  bat- 
tery of  different  individuals.  He  will  be  col- 
laborating with  foreign  and  domestic  law- 
yers, including  specialists  In  patent  law  and 
tax  law.  He  will  be  working  with  foreign 
and  domestic  accountants,  with  bankers, 
with  his  client's  own  team  of  executives  and 
their  foreign  counterparts,  customs  brokers, 
freight  forwarders,  public  officials,  and  so 
on. 

When  we  add  the  difficulties  and  differ- 
ences encountered  along  the  way  in  lan- 
guage, traditions  and  the  practical  ways  of 
doing  business,  we  have  a  situation  that  Is 
ripe  with  potential  chaos.  I  believe  that  It  is 


the  U.S.  lawyer's  role  to  attempt  to  bring 
some  order  out  of  this  potential  chaos,  to 
serve  as  catalyst,  to  help  organize  and  prop- 
erly counsel  his  client. 

A.  Role  loith  client 
Before  getting  Into  the  three  specific  areas 
that  I  have  chosen  to  discuss,  we  might  con- 
sider in  general  terms  Just  what  is  the  U.S. 
lawyer's  role,  first  with  his  client  and  then 
with  foreign  counsel.  The  role  with  the  client 
Is  b.vslcally  to  help  identify  the  problems  the 
client  will  encounter  in  doing  business 
abroad,  to  coordinate  with  the  various  spe- 
cialists that  he  will  be  dealing  with  and.  then. 
very  Importantly,  to  keep  current  as  the  situ- 
ation progresses  and  as  circumstances  change. 
It  is  the  US.  lawyers  primary  responsibility 
to  make  the  final  legal  decisions,  relying  very 
heavily,  of  course,  on  the  foreign  counsel  and 
his  advice.  There  are  two  principal  reasons 
for  this.  First,  the  U.S.  lawyer  will  generally 
be  better  Informed  and  more  knowledgeable 
as  to  the  client's  overall  operations,  .ind.  sec- 
ond, at  least  up  until  recently.  Latin  Ameri- 
can lawyers  have  not  traditionally  filled  the 
role  of  business  adviser  to  their  clients. 

When  we  talk  about  the  so-called  business 
decisions  and  the  so-called  legal  decisions,  I 
find  It  very  difficult  to  separate  the  two.  I 
realize  that  some  businessmen  are  critical 
about  lawyers  Interfering  too  much  with  the 
making  of  business  decisions.  They  would 
prefer  that  the  lawyer  stick  to  making  only 
the  legal  decisions.  While  I  am  sure  that  this 
criticism  may  be  justified  in  certain  cases.  I. 
nevertheless,  find  that  there  is  a  very  narrow 
line  separating  pure  business  decisions  from 
legal  decisions.  If  the  lawyer  has  crossed  this 
narrow  line,  he  has  done  so  because  of  the 
complexities  of  modern  day  international 
business  and  because  his  clients  have  really 
demanded  that  he  do  so. 

The  U.S.  client  wall  be  Involved  In  a  wide 
gamut  of  transactions.  He  may  have  an  oc- 
casional trade  transaction  overseas  without 
any  regular  representation.  These  transac- 
tions are  rather  simple  and  may  Involve  draft- 
ing some  documents  and.  perhaps,  claims  ad- 
justing. When  the  client  begins  to  get  in- 
volved in  regular  trade  transactions  abroad 
through  brokers,  through  distributors  and. 
more  actively,  through  subsidiaries,  branches, 
etc..  then  the  lawyer's  role  becomes  more 
active. 

Other  types  of  transactions  that  the  lawyer 
must  be  prepared  to  deal  with  are  licensing 
of  technology,  trade  marks  and  technical 
knowhow.  loans  and  portfolio  investments. 
joint  ventures,  and.  finally,  actual  foreign 
manufacturing  operations  with  or  without 
sales  organizations. 

Decisions,  and.  basically,  legal  decisions, 
should  be  made  only  after  a  careful  review 
and  examination  of  the  applicable  treaties, 
corporate  and  commercial  codes  and  laws, 
tax  structures,  customs  regulations,  ex- 
change controls  and  import  restrictions,  In- 
dustrial property  protection.  Investment  In- 
centives and  deterrents,  labor  laws,  anti- 
trust considerations,  and  transportation  laws. 
Finally,  and  of  great  Importance,  is  there  an 
adequate  legal  protection  In  the  laws,  and  are 
these  legal  rights  enforceable  as  a  matter  of 
course  In  this  Jurisdiction? 

B.  Role  with  foreign  counsel 
In  running  through  this  broad  list.  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  the  U.S.  lawyer  has  a  serlotos 
problem  in  obtaining  an  adequate  grasp  of 
these  considerations  within  the  limited 
time  available  to  him.  So,  obviously,  the 
U.S.  lawyer  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on 
local  counsel.  His  role  will  be  somewhat  of 
a  liaison  between  the  client  and  foreign 
counsel.  He  will  assist  foreign  counsel  by 
furnishing  the  necessary  background,  and  in 
marshalling  the  facts  and  explaining  the 
clients  overall  operations.  The  U.S.  lawyer 
will  rely  on  his  foreign  colleague  for  advice 
as  to  the  local  laws  and  the  local  circum- 
stances and  situation,  for  the  final  drafting 


of  documents  and,  of  course,  for  representa- 
tion in  court.  As  an  intermediary,  the  U.S. 
lawyer  must  continuously  check  and  weigh 
the  information  that  la  received,  serve  as  an 
evaluator,  and,  then,  continue  on  as  a  gen- 
eral watchdog  of  the  overseas  operations. 
II.  choosing  foreign  counsel 
It  is  obvious  that  the  U.  S.  lawyer  will  de- 
pend heavily  upon  local  counsel,  which  leads 
into   what   is   probably   the   most  important 
responsibility  that  the  U.  S.  lawyer  hrus:   lo- 
cating and  retaining  expert  local  legal  coun- 
.sel  and  representation.  What  are  the  sources 
for  this  selection,  and  how  does  he  go  about 
It?  The  need  for   It  Is   obvious;    the   timing 
should  be  as  soon  as  possible. 
A.  Qualifications 
As  to  the  methods  of  selection.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  any  uniform  rules.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  select  a  lawyer  In  another  city 
In  the  United  States    You  liave  many  of  the 
same  considerations  involved.  The  first  ob- 
jective,  of   course,    should    be    to   select   the 
most  appropriate   lawyer   lor    the   particular 
job — the  most  appropriated  lawyer  because 
of  his  special  qualifications,  his  expertise  or 
his  speclalizaUon.  The  lawyer  in  the  foreign 
Jurisdiction  should  not  be  selected  just  be- 
cause  he   happens  to   be   fluent   In   English; 
this  is  a  great  help  and  we  find  more  and 
more  lawyers  in  Latin  America  who  are  fluent 
m    English.    However,    if    that    Is    the    sole 
criterion    for   selecting    them.    It   is   a    poor 
criterion. 

Our  first  goal  is  to  seek  competent  legal 
advice.  If  the  lawyer  does  not  speak  English. 
we  have  translations  and  translators  avail- 
able, as  difficult  and  as  expensive  as  these 
may  be.  The  first  criterion  should  be:  Is  he 
the  right  lawyer  with  a  suitable  background 
and  necesary  ability  for  the  job?  Now.  obvi- 
ously, the  appropriate  lawyer  who  also  speaks 
English  will  have  the  edge  at  the  same  time. 
Also,  we  should  not  overlook  the  responsibil- 
ity of  our  U.S.  colleagues  to  learn  Spanish. 
Todav  we  find  many  U.  S.  lawyers  and  manv 
Latin  American  lawyers  who  are  blUneual. 
Even  where  both  lawyers  are  bilingual  :n 
English  and  Spanish,  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
handle  correspondence  in  such  a  way  so  that 
each  will  write  In  his  own  language  to  the 
other.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  us  have  had 
much  difficulty  In  just  trying  to  Interpret 
what  our  colleagues  really  meant  to  say  when 
he  wTOte  to  us  in  English,  and  that  they  have 
had  similar  problems  with  our  letters  In 
Spanish.  It  facilitates  understanding,  par- 
ticularly when  there  Ls  a  bUingual  counter- 
part, for  each  to  write  correspondence  in  his 
own  language. 

Whereas  you  should  not  select  a  lawTer 
merely  because  he  speaks  English,  neither 
should  you  select  a  lawyer  who  alleges  to 
have  "political  connections".  This  Is  usually 
exaggerated  to  begin  with  and.  If  true,  his 
political  connections  may  not  be  that  gcKxl 
tomorrow  as  politics  change  rapidly  In  Latin 
America. 

B.  Sources 

Now  we  know  what  we  are  looking  for  in 
the  local  counsel.  How  do  we  go  about  find- 
ing him?  How  do  we  go  about  selecting  him? 
There  are  a  number  of  sources,  and  I  would 
like   to  mention  some   of  them,   not  neces- 
sarily m  their  rank  of  importance. 
1.  Banks 
Banks  are  an  excellent  source  for  locating 
lawyers  overseas  and  in  Latin  America.  A  very 
good  choice  is  a  bank  with  a  branch  over- 
seas. We  are  not  limited  to  these  banks,  how- 
ever,   because    most    banks    in    metropolitan 
commercial    areas    do    business    with    Latin 
America  and  have  a  number  of  correspond- 
ing   banks.    They    can    contact    their   corre- 
spondent  bank    for    this    assistance.    Banks 
are   sometimes   a   reluctant   and,   of   course, 
will   hedge   on    responsibility   for   providing 
this   information.   If  you   can   prevail   upon 
them  to  do  so,  I  have  found  that  their  recom- 
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mendatlons  are  quite  reliable  and.  of ten^ 
^ev  will  give  you  a  list  of  three  to  f^ve 
wwvers  with  some  Indication  of  their  quallfl- 
Ations  and  specializations.  Incidentally,  the 
Ti'  s  embassies  abroad.  In  making  lists  of  for- 
eign lawyers,  will  rely  very  often  on  the 
hanks  for  advice,  and  Martlndale-Hubbell 
"nd  other  legal  directories  will  also  use  them 
as  a  prime  source  of  Information. 

2.  International  Law  Firms 
There  are  some  U.S.  law  firms  which  have 
branches  in  Latin  America,  although  not  as 
many  as  we  find  In  Paris  or  Brussels.  These 
are  obvious  sources  for  legal  representation 
abroad    Other  law  firms  which  do  a  sizable 
amount  of  work  in  Latin  America  will  usu- 
,nv  have  quite  reliable  correspondent  firms. 
6ccaslonally,   you   will   run   across   a   U.S. 
•  ,wver   who    has    migrated    to    one    of   these 
i'ou'ntries  and  has  taken  the  trouble  to  be- 
come   trained    and    admitted    to    practice    in 
'he  foreign  jurisdiction,  and  he  would  be  an 
'.bvious  good  choice.  Some  of  our  colleagues 
hue   been    admitted    in    Mexico,    Peru    and 
Argentina,  but.  generally,  this  is  quite  rare. 
3    U.S.-Tralned  Latin  American  Lawyers 
\  more  common   and   excellent  source   Is 
Latin   American   lawyers   who   have    trained 
here  In  the  United  States  and  who.  then,  re- 
turned   to    their   countries.    Many   of    these 
liwvers  have  taken  graduate  work  at  some 
.'f   our    schools,   such    as    the   University    of 
Miami.   SMU    and   NYU,   and   a   number    of 
Schools  that  have  programs  for  Latin  Ameri- 
;.  in  lawyers.  Many  of  them  have  gone  on  to 
cierk    w'lth    various    U.S.    law    firms.    These 
1  twvers  have  tested  ability  and  understand- 
ngof  what  the  U.S.  client  is  looking  for  and 
■.vhat  his  legal  requirements  are. 
4    International  Companies  and  Accounting 
Firms 
U  S  companies  and  International  account- 
ing "firms   doing   business   in   Latin   America 
come  m  contact  with  lawyers  and  are  good 
sources  for  recommendations. 
5    Law  Lists 
There  are  certain  law  lists  available  which 
I  personally  do  not  find  to  be  of  great  use. 
They  are  of  limited  use  but.  certainly,  are 
available  and  are  sources  of  information.  The 
US    State   Department,   through   their   em- 
bassies abroad.  wUl  make  lists  of  lawyers  in 
the  various  countries.  These  lists  are  available 
md  can  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Desk  Of- 
ficer at  the  Department  of  State  for  the  par- 
ticular country   Involved.  Also,   the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  will  assist  In  obtaining 
these  lists  for  vou.  Generally,  these  lists  are 
too  long,    often   listing   up   to    100   lawyers. 
The  State  Department  will,  of  course,  make 
the  caveat  that  they  assume  no  responsibility 
;or  the  ability  or  integriy  of  the  lawTers  on 
these  lists. 

Martindale-Hubbell  Law  Directory  Is  a  tool 
that  is  often  used  in  the  United  States  and. 
penerally.  is  an  excellent  source.  However,  in 
foreign  "section   and.   particularly,   in   Latin 
■\merica.    there   are    very   sparse    listings,    in 
the  1968  Martlndale-Hubbell  Directory,  there 
are  five  countries  in  Latin  America  wnth  no 
listings  at  all.  The  company  does  recognize 
this  shortcoming  and  is  planning  to  Increase 
their  listings  in  Latin  America  in  the  future. 
6.  Personal  Contiicts 
The   last   source,    although    not    scieutlflc 
but,  nevertheless,  practical,  is  personal  con- 
tacts. I  find  that  being  active  in  various  bar 
associations  and  organizations,   particular.y 
the  Inter-American  Bar  .Association,  atlords 
a  wonderful  opportunity  to  meet  and  have 
a     chance     to     evaluate     lawyers     in     Latin 
America. 

C.  Interviews 

After  the  i^rellminary  screening  has  been 
done  there  is  no  substitute  for  conducting 
a  personal  interview  at  the  lawyer's  office, 
in  his  country  and  during  business  hotirs. 
Such  an  interview  at  his  office  will  enable 


vou  to  get  an  idea  of  his  facilities  and  staiT. 
Also  a  c^^ndid  interview  can  explore  possible 
conflicts  of  interests  that  the  lawyer  may 
have  in  representing  other  clients  In  that 
lurlsdlctlon.  You  can  assess  his  work  loaa. 
whether  he  would  be  available  to  travel  to 
work  evenings  and  weekends,  and.  also,  dis- 
cuss his  fees.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
put  the  selection  of  counsel  into  the  area 
of  being  a  science;  it  Is  an  an;;  it  is  some- 
thing that  requires  experience.  You  are  'es- 
tablishing a  personal  relationship,  and  It  is 
something  that  will  probably  involve  a  dif- 
ferent experience  each  time. 

D.  Translations 
Just  lis  you  are  concerned  with  selecting 
a  suitable  and  appropriate  foreign  lawyer  to 
work  with,  it  is  often  necessary  to  locate  ' 
good,  capable  translator.  You  would  PJ"bably 
have  the  same  basic  sources  available  but. 
principally.  U.S.  embassies  and  overseas 
banks  Not  only  must  a  translator  be  fluent 
in  both  languages,  but  he  should  have  sorne 
basic  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  both 
legal  systems.  There  is  a  great  need  for  more 
•literate  rather  than  literal"  translations. 


in.    LOCATING   SOURCES  OF  FOREIGN  LAW 

Once  we  liave  found  local  counsel  to  work 
vk-ith  111  Latin  America,  we  also  want  to  be  In 
a  position  U)  discuss  intelligently  the  legal 
matters  that  may  arise  in  the  foreign    uris- 
diction    We  want  to  have  some  f.imiUanty 
with  his  l.iws  and  his  legal  system:  therefore, 
ii  Is  essential  to  locate  sources  of  foreign  law 
as  soon   as   possible.   We   find   a   number  of 
problems  in  locating  sources  of  foreign  law 
although    they    will    vary    from    country    to 
country.  In  some  countries,  the  problems  are 
more  severe  as  the  laws  may  not  be  readily 
available  even  in  Spanish  and.  if  available. 
they  are  not  always  as  organized  as  the  U  b . 
practitioner    is    used    to.    There    are    good 
sources,   nevertheless,   and  we  can.  at  least, 
take  a  preliminary  reading  of  what  the  sit- 
uation Is  before  embarking  upon  the  venture. 
A.  U.S.  Government 
Our   US    Government    has   a   number   of 
sources.  One  of  the  primary  sources  is  the 
Law  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress  The 
Department  of  Commerce  will  be  very  helpful 
not  only  in  locating  sources  of  business  .n- 
formation   but  also  in   assisting  the  law-yer 
who  makes  a  specific  request.  Tb is  Depart- 
ment is  charged  by  law  to  devote  60'".  ot  Its 
time  in  its  various  field  offices  to  the  promo- 
tion   of    international    trade.   They    are   very 
willing  to  assist  In  locating  sources,  and  t.iey 
have  their  own  publications.  The  Department 
of  Labor  has  certain  publications  m  the  area 
of  labor  law  and  practice  although  they  are 
not  always  up  to  date  and  not  available  in 
all  lurisdictions.  The  Department  of  State  oi 
course,  has  a  number  of  publications,  partic- 
ularly dealing  with  the  A.I.D.  Program. 
B.  Foreign  governments 
Foreign  governments  will  also  have  avail- 
able  the   equivalent    type   information   and 
sources.  However,  these  sources  do  not  form 
anv  pattern,  and  we  c.annot  expect  to  iind 
such  information  available  in  each  country. 
C.  Regional  and  international  organisations 
There  is  a  growing  area  of  good  source  ma- 
terial in  the  Regional  International  Govern- 
mental    organizations.     The     World     Peace 
Through   Law   Center  in  Geneva  has  estab 
lished  a  service  for  locating  foreign  law  whlcn 
has  been  set  up  in  cooperation  with  the  intw- 
national    Law    Librarians    Association.    The 
united   Natloiis.    the    Latin    American    Free 
Trade  Area,  and  the  Central  American  Com- 
mon Market  are  producing  reports  that  are 
comprehensive  and  useful.  The  Pan  American 
union  has  been  in  this  field  a  long  time  and 
has  produced  excellent  publications  which  are 
good  starting  points.  Principally,  the  State- 
ments of  Law  of  the  particular  country  pro- 
vide good,  short  resumes  of  the  conunercial 
laws  of  the  country. 
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D.  Law  schools 
Our  law  schools  and.  particularly,  some  of 
the  major  law  schools  have  excellent  libraries 
and  publications  which  are  of  great  use.  Har- 
vard has  Its  World  Tax  Series;  Columbia, 
through  Its  Parker  School  of  Foreign  and 
Comparative  Law.  has  produced  certain  bi- 
lateral studies. 

E.  Bar  associations 
Bar  associations,  such  as  the  Association 
of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the 
LOS  Angeles  Bar  Association,  to  name  a  lew. 
maintain  good  libraries  and  certain  publica- 
tions. 

F.  Bibliographu-s 

There  are  a  number  of  bibliographies  and. 
of  course,  the  index  to  foreign  legal  periodi- 
cals   I  would  like  to  mention.  In  particular, 
two    basic    reference    books.    First.    Professor 
Bavitch  of  the  University  of  Miami  published 
almost   ten    years   ago   "A   Guide   to   Inter- 
American  Legal  Studies"  which  has  been  re- 
cently  revised    and    which    Is    published   by 
Oceana  Press.  Second.  "A  Lawyer's  Guide  to 
International  Business  Transactions  .edited 
m-  Walter  surrey,  is  not  only  valuable  for 
the  basic  content,  but  also  for  the  bibliog- 
raphies. 

G.  International  accounting  firms 
International  accounting  firms  very  often 
hive  good  source  material.  For  example. 
Price-Waterhouse  has  published  little  pam- 
phlets called  "Information  Guides  for  Doing 
Business  In  Various  Countries".  These  sources 
answer  some  of  the  broad  questions  that  may 
arise  in  each  country. 

IV.    CHOOSING  THE  FORM  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 

The  last  area  which  I  will  pass  through 
very  quickly  is  choosing  the  form  of  doing 
business  in"  Latin  America.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  need  to  discuss  the  methods  of  doing 
business  where  the  client  is  not  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  overseas  operations,  e.g..  the  use 
of  export  brokers  and  distributors. 

However,  one  area  that  requires  a  great 
deal  of  care  and  thought  is  the  use  of  agents 
overseas.  The  client  may  be  unlntenUonally 
submitting  itself  to  doing  business  In  a  lor- 
eign  jurisdiction,  particularly  in  the  con- 
signment of  goods  area. 

A.  Branch  operations 
Assuming  that  the  decision  has  been  made 
to  ei:gage  actively  In  business  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, there  are  various  possibilities  and  vari- 
ous lorms  for  accomplishing  this.  One  form 
Is  the  foreign  branch  of  the  domestic  parent. 
Usually,  this  is  a  form  to  be  avoided  because 
of  the"  risk  of  exposing  all  the  assets  of  the 
parent  corporation  to  liability  and.  .uso.  to 
taxability  not  only  of  all  of  the  assets  but  of 
all  of  the  Income  as  well. 

A  common  form  would  be  a  foreign  branch 
of  a  US.  subsidiary.  This  form  is  particu- 
larly useful  where  the  U.S.  subsidiary  would 
be  organized  as  a  Western  Hemisphere  Trad- 
ing Corporation.  ^  ,  „  fr.r 
Next  we  have  a  foreign  branch  of  a  for- 
eign base  company,  that  is.  a  company  that 
nly  be  organized  in  another  country  and 
have  a  branch  in  a  third  country.  U.S.  tax 
Laws  in  recent  years  have  whittled  away  the 
former  tax  shelters  which  these  companies 

enjoyed.  ^  ... 

B.  Foreign  subsidiary 

When  you  get  to  the  point  of  organizing 
a  foreign  subsidiary,  we  are  probably  going 
to  choose  one  of  two  forms. 

1    Socledad  Anonlma 

One  will  be  the  corporate  form,  or  what 
is  closest  to  the  U.S.  type  corporate  forrn^ 
the  "Socledad  Anonlma".  which  provides  the 
same  general  considerations  as  U.S  corpo- 
rations. Its  advantages  are  limited  lability, 
easy  transfer  of  shares,  diversified  ownership 
with  centralized  management,  and  continu- 
Itv  of  existence.  The  form  is  basically  the 
same  as  m  the  United  States  although  we 
can  make  some  .-ry  broad  generalizations. 
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Generally,  civil  corporate  law  In  Latin 
America  is  a  lot  more  detailed  and  restric- 
tive, and  we  And  that  Articles  of  Incorpora- 
tion and  Charters  are  a  lot  more  extensive 
than  we  are  used  to.  Yet.  the  regulation  of 
the  corporate  dealings  vnth  the  public,  par- 
ticularly with  the  shareholders,  is  neither 
so  detailed  nor  so  well  regulated  as  in  the 
United  States. 

The  requirement  of  nationality  of  share- 
holders Is  not  as  serious  as  it  used  to  be, 
but.  still,  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  that,  in 
general,  corporate  law  in  the  clvU  law  coun- 
tries contemplates  the  concept  of  a  wide- 
spread shareholding.  The  corporate  law  re- 
quires that  a  corfKiration  have  a  minimum 
number  of  shareholders  in  order  to  main- 
tain Its  corporate  status  Generally,  rive, 
and  up  to  seven,  shareholders  are  required, 
and  this  presents  the  problem  of  having  a 
true,  wholly-owned  subsidiary.  The  U.S. 
client  will  have  to  rely  on  havmg  some  other 
stockholders  and.  of  course,  there  is  some 
risk  involved  that  the  stock  may  fall  into 
hostile  hands. 

The  last  generalization  that  I  will  make 
In  this  area  is  that  the  '.ncorpwration  proce- 
dure is  a  lot  more  cumbersome,  time  con- 
suming, and  expensive  than  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  unusual  to  wait  a  period  of 
six  months -for  the  certified  copies  to  go 
throus;h  the  various  governmental  depart- 
ments. The  formalities  of  organizing  corpo- 
rations .ire  more  important:  notaries,  reg- 
istrars, official  valuators,  all  play  important 
parts. 

2.  Socied.id    de   Responsabllldad    Llmitada — 
Limited  Liability  Company 

The  other  main  form  for  a  subsidiary  is 
the  Limited  Liability  Company  I'Socledad 
de  Responsabllldad  Llmitada"!.  This  Is 
widely  used,  although  still  not  available 
in  all  countries.  This  type  of  organization  is 
suited  basically  for  a  smaller  group  and. 
particularly,  an  organization  that  Is  not 
looking  to  raise  capital.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  limited  liability  and  less 
formal  requirements  to  get  it  organized. 
There  can  be  as  :"ew  as  two  members  In  most 
of  the  countries,  which  members  may  be 
corporations  owning  the  quotas  or  shares  in 
the  'Sociedad  de  Responsabllldad  Llmitada", 
It  also  has  the  advantage  of  continuity  of 
existence  and  centralized  management. 
3.  Other  forms 

The  other  forms  available  are  really  not 
significant.  There  Is  a  wide  variety  of  forms. 
incUiding  partnerships,  limited  and  mixed 
(I.e..  government  as  a  partner  with  private 
enterprise  i .  and  cooperatives.  Although  there 
are  .i  number  of  possibilities,  they  are  really 
seldom  used  in  a  venture  of  any  magnitude. 
Particularly,  partnerships  are  avoided  for  the 
same  reasons  that  they  would  not  be  used 
in  the  United  States.  The  client  Is  exposed 
:o  unlimited  liability,  And  there  are  problems 
with  continuity  of  the  business  and  transfer- 
ability of  interests.  i 
C,  Joint  ventures 

The  area  of  Joint  ventures  with  foreign 
pir"icipation  Is  a  growing  area  and  is  one 
where,  probably,  the  real  future  lies  for  U.S. 
firms  doing  business  in  Latin  America.  The 
adv.mtages  are.  very  simply,  that  they  can 
provide  a  source  of  local  capital,  not  only 
for  the  present,  but  for  the  future  as  well. 
The  venture  can  acquire  a  local  identity 
which  IS  important  both  psychologically  and 
politically,  and  it  may  be  eligible  for  certain 
investment  advantages  and  incentives.  It 
will  enable  the  company  to  acquire  local  fa- 
cilities, local  market  position,  and  local 
know-how. 

There  are  a  number  of  advantages,  but 
there  are  some  problems,  such  as  control 
problems  which  are.  likewise,  present  In  any 
company  where  there  is  more  than  one  prin- 
cipal owner.  Management  agreements  can  be 
used  to  alleviate  this  problem,  but  they  are 
not  always  effective  or  enforced  in  practice. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  a  country  such  as  Argentina,  corporate 
law  prohibits  one  stockholder  t^  vote  more 
than  10 '^c!  of  the  outstanding  shares  of  the 
compeny  or  more  than  20%  of  the  shares 
that  are  represented  at  a  particular  meet- 
ing. The  use  of  bearer  shares  has  helped 
solve  some  of  the  obvious  difficulties  in  this 
area. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  these  ventures 
to  have  arms-length  dealings  with  the  U.S. 
firm,  particularly  in  the  payment  of  royalties 
and  valuation  of  invested  a^ets. 

Compensation  for  technology  and  for  tech- 
nical assistance  may  present  still  other  prob- 
lems. For  example,  in  Brazil  a  director  of  a 
company  is  prohibited  from  taking  p>art  in 
any  transaction  in  which  he  has  an  interest. 
Because  of  this,  it  might  be  difficult  for  an 
active  member  of  the  management  of  the 
U.S.  company  to  be  also  a  director  in  the 
foreign  enterprise. 

V.    CONCLUSION 

I  want  to  conclude  by  emphasizing  as  I 
did  at  the  outset  that  the  U.S.  lawyer's  role 
in  Latin  American  business  transactions  Is 
really  a  challenging  one.  The  U.S.  lawyer  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  bridging 
the  gap  of  understanding  between  the  two 
jurisdictions  and  u-lth  helping  his  client  to 
understand  the  foreign  point  of  view  and 
the  foreign  way  of  doing  business.  The  U.S. 
lawyer  must  choose  foreign  counsel  to  work 
with.  He  must  learn  as  much  as  he  can,  not 
only  about  the  two  legal  systems  involved, 
but  also  about  the  social,  political  and  eco- 
nomic circumstances  that  may  affect  the 
enterprise.  He  will  assist  In  making  legal  de- 
cisions, in  choosing  the  form  of  doing  busi- 
ness, and  In  related  problems,  and  he  must 
continue  on  as  an  overall  watchdog.  It  is  an 
ambitious  task,  and  I  sincerely  believe  that 
the  success  of  the  client's  business  venture  in 
Latin  America  will  depend  to  an  important 
degree  on  how  well  the  U.S.  lawyer  has  met 
this  challenge  and  how  well  he  has  fulfilled 
his  role. 
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USMC,  retired,  who  was  the  command- 
ing general  of  the  2d  Division  when  it 
landed  at  Tarawa.  Greneral  Shoup  was  a 
regimental  commander  in  the  division 
during  the  Tarawa  landing  and,  because 
of  his  heroic  actions  in  that  battle,  won 
the  Medal  of  Honor. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
salute  the  2d  Marine  Division  Associa- 
tion whose  scholarship  program  deserves 
the  commendation  of  all  of  us. 


THE  2D  MARINE  DIVISION 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNW 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  are  former 
U.S.  marines  and  some,  like  myself,  are 
still  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserves.  But  I 
wonder  how  many  know  about  the  fine 
work  being  done  by  the  various  Marine 
division  associations  whose  members  are 
mostly  former  marines. 

An  outstanding  example  of  these  as- 
sociations is  the  2d  Marine  Division 
Association,  whose  members  once  served 
or  are  now  serving  in  the  famous  2d  Ma- 
rine Division,  which  distinguished  itself 
during  World  War  II  in  the  landing  at 
Tarawa  and  the  seizure  of  Saipan.  For 
the  past  9  years,  the  association  has 
operated  a  scholarship  program  for  the 
children  of  deceased  marines.  Since  1959, 
when  the  first  scholarship  award  was 
made,  this  association  has  aided  more 
than  40  youngsters  to  continue  their 
education.  Ten  of  these  young  people 
have  since  been  graduated  from  college 
and  are  now  contributing  to  the  associa- 
tion to  sustain  the  scholarship  fund. 

The  association's  scholarship  fund  was 
started  by  Lt.  Gen.  David  M.  Shoup, 
former  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,   and   Lt.   Gen.   Julian   C.    Smith, 
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MALNUTRITION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  29.  1968 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  which  is  seekinL- 
to  create  a  Presidential  Commission  on 
Hunger  have  indicated  that  physical 
mental,  and  social  problems  related  ro 
malnutrition  can  be  found  in  Anienca 
and  are  comparable  to  conditions  found 
in  many  of  the  underdeveloped  nations 
of  the  world. 

In  a  country  as  affluent  as  ours,  where 
surplus  food  is  available,  where  our  tech- 
nology is  so  advanced,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  endeavor  to  find  answers  and 
eliminate  those  factors  which  affect  any 
individuals  wherever  they  may  exist. 

Studies  made  in  other  countries 
dramatize  the  consequences  of  malnutri- 
tion and  illustrate  that  when  a  man'.- 
physical  and  mental  capacity  is  limited 
by  it,  all  of  society  is  hurt.  I  am  insertinc 
into  the  Record  at  this  time  an  article, 
entitled  "Malnutrition  and  National  De- 
velopment." by  Alan  D.  Berg,  which  wa.^ 
published  in  the  October  1967  i.ssue  oi 
Foreign  Affairs,  which  substantiates  thi.s 
point: 
Malnutrition  and  National  Development 
(By  Alan  D.  Berg) 

New  evidence  suggesting  a  relationship  be- 
tween malnutrition  and  mental  retardation 
should  be  cause  for  major  policy  concern  in 
a  number  of  world  capitals.  The  recoenitioii 
that  malnourished  children  may  emerge  from 
childhood  lacking  the  ability  to  reach  thcir 
fuU  genetic  intellectual  potential  Introduces 
a  new  and  perhaps  frightening  note  '.nto 
theories  of  national  development. 

The  implications  are  ominous.  For  many 
years  we  have  assumed  that,  given  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  environmental  ad- 
vantages, each  normally  born  infant  has 
every  prospect  of  growing  up  to  be  bright  and 
productive.  It  is  now  suggested  that  mal- 
nourished children  may  be  basically  dull.  The 
significance  of  this  can  be  appreciated  when 
we  recognize  that  as  many  as  two-thirds  of 
the  children  of  most  developing  countries 
are  now  suffering  from  some  degree  of  mal- 
nutrition. 

The  relationship  of  malnutrition  to  mental 
growth  dramatizes  the  isstie.  However,  the 
insidious  drain  of  malnutrition  on  national 
development  takes  other  significant  forms. 
Half  the  deaths  in  the  developing  countries 
occur  among  children  under  six  years  of 
age.  In  certain  African  countries.  Libya  for 
example,  a  mother  must  have  five  children 
to  assure  that  one  reaches  the  age  of  fifteen. 
In  Northeast  Brazil,  48  percent  do  not  survive 
the  first  year  of  life;  by  the  age  of  four.  63 
percent  have  succumbed.  In  parts  of  South- 
east Asia,  40  percent  of  the  children  die  of 


disease  in  their  first  lour  years.  This  is  a 
proportion  of  deaths  not  reached  in  the 
United  States  until  the  age  of  sixty^ 

The    vast   majontv    of    these   child    deaths 
.,re    attributed    to    infectious    diseases.    Yet 
most  of   these  diseases  are   relatively  minor 
childhood  ailments    The  cause  of  the  death 
we  now  know,  is  not  the  infection  Itself,  but 
iisuiUv   the   malnourished   condition   of    the 
child  when  he  contracted  it.  In  other  words. 
malnutrition   debilitates    the   body    to   stich 
,  degree  that  it  is  incapable  of  resisting  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  passing  infection.  In 
a  country  like  Ecuador,  child  death  due  to 
measles  is  more  than  300  times  greau-r   iper 
thousand     of     population)     than    in    North 
America.   'Whooping   cough    is   still    a    major 
kiUer  m  much  of  the  world.  Slmilariy.  such 
childhood  diseases  as  chicken  ]>ox  are  often 
faUU   because   of   the    child's    malnourished 
condition. 

For  a  sizable  portion  of  the  survivors,  mal- 
nutrition permanently  retards  physical 
growth,  in  many  countries  the  average 
iwelve-vear  old  has  the  physical  stature  of 
an  elght-vear  old  in  Europe  and  North 
America.  Indian  nutritionist  Dr.  C.  Gopalan 
reports  that  80  percent  of  preschool-aged 
children  In  the  rural  areas  of  his  country  suf- 
fer from  malnutritlonal  dwarfism.  The  effect 
of  this  on  productivity  and  the  limits  It  places 
on  the  individual's  potential  contribution 
to  his  societv  are  obvious. 

An  increasing  body  of  evidence  now  sug- 
L-ests  a  similar  relationship  between  malnu- 
trition in  the  earlv  years  and  mental  retarda- 
tion During  the  months  of  breast  feeding, 
children  from  the  poorest  areas  grow  at  a 
rate  comparable  to  the  best  nourished  chil- 
dren elsewhere.  Usually  after  six  months  of 
,ge  however,  when  breast  milk  is  no  longer  a 
sufficient  source  of  protein  growth  is  progres- 
.ivelv  retarded. 

The  result  is  an  Important  and  irretriev- 
able loss  of  learning  time  during  the  most 
critical    vears    of    Intellectual    development. 
Further. "some  prominent  nutritionists  now 
ucgest  the  damage  may  be  irreparable   i  as 
is  acknowledged  In  the  case  of  physical  re- 
•  irdation) .  even  in  the  unlikely  prospect  that 
today's   malnourished   child   eventually    has 
.ccess  to  proper  nutrients.  Dr.  Joaquin  Cravl- 
.,to   of   Mexico,    a   pioneer   and   leading    re- 
carcher    in    the    field,   says    "sufficient   evi- 
(ience    Is    already    available    to    show    that 
chances  of  Permanent  damage  are  high. 


What  does  this  mean  to  national  develop- 
ment'' How  much  more  productive  is  a  prop- 
erly nourished  man?  How  much  more  will  a 
man  with  full  mental  and  physical  capacities 
contribute  to  his  society^  Conversely,  what 
are  the  costs  to  the  society  of  malnutrition 
in  the  form  of  medical  treatment,  welfare- 
ivpe  relief  and  waste  through  death  of  those 
who   have   a   limited   number   of   productive 
years''  What  would  be  the  costbeneflt  ratio 
of  a  $10  million  investment  In  food  enrich- 
ment,  for   example,    as    compared    to    other 
forms  of  development  expenditure,  e.g.  spend- 
ing the  $10  million  for  fertilizer  or  dams  or 
roads  or  schools?  What,  in  fact.  Is  the  rela- 
tionship of   malnutrition   to  developments 
or.  more  specifically,  what  are  the  economics 
of  malnutrition?  ,_      ,  ^i 

Unfortunately,  little  research  has  been  di- 
rected to  these  questions.  The  scattering  ot 
peripheral  studies,  however,  leads  to  cerUiin 
inferences  worth  noting; 

1  Limited  life  expectancy  brought  about 
by  malnutrition  limits  the  number  of  pro- 
ductive vears.  Recent  calculations  by  Dr.  Eu- 
gene Campbell  show  that  the  typical  worker 
of  Southeast  Brazil  will— because  of  im- 
proved health  and  resulting  Increased  aver- 
age life  expectancy— produce  nearly  five 
times  as  much  during  his  lifetime  as  the 
average  person  born  m  nutritionally  defi- 
cient Northeast  Brazil.  Where  malnutrition 
reduces  life  expecumcy.  the  cost  to  society 
for  education  and  other  supporting  expenses 
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through  the  pre-productlve  years  becomes 
proportionately  more  costly  per  year  of  pro- 
ductive output. 

■)    Malnutrition  decreases   a  worker's  pro- 
ductivltv.    The    body,     weak    Irom    lack    of 
proper  nutrients,  protects  itself  by  avoiding 
the   expenditure   of    energy.   This    results   In 
apathy,    lethargy    and     lack    of    initiative- 
characteristics    commonly    lound    in    poorly 
fed  groups  in  protein-deficient  countries.  In 
the  past,  this  apparent  sluggishness  was  fre- 
quentlv  attributed  to  laziness,  indolence  or 
other    so-called    "ethnic    traits."    The    Fo<xl 
and    Agriculture    Orgitnization    now    reports 
that    thase    countries    with    the    lowest    per 
capita  dailv  protein  land  caloric)   consump- 
tion are  also  those  with  lowest  productivity. 
An    interesting   demonstration   of   the   rela- 
tionship was   noted  during  the  construction 
of  the  Pan  American   Highway.  The  disap- 
pointing output  of  local  laborers  was  quickly 
remedied    with    the    introduction    of    three 
well-balanced    daily    meals.    Within    a    lew 
months,    workers     averaged    an    increase    in 
concrete  paving  from  1.8  to  5.9  cubic  yards 

per  day. 

■.i  Malnutrition  lowers  a  workers  resistance 
to  disease  and.  relatedly.  increases  his  rate 
01  absenteeism  irom  the  job.  Further,  acci- 
dent rates  are  higher  among  those  who  tire 
quickly  due  to  malnutrition.  A  study  of  the 
old  East  African  Carrier  Corps  reported  that 
those  laborers  who  supplemented  their  ra- 
tions Mvlth  herbs  and  green  leaves  showed  a 
lower  hospitalization  rate— 10  percent  com- 
pared to  40  percent  for  those  who  did  not. 

4  The  medical  costs  necessary  to  treat  the 
effects  of  malnutrition— either  through  hos- 
pitals or  health  centers— are  many  times 
greater  than  the  cost  ot  providing  the  neces- 
sary nutrients  to  prevent  the  malnutrition 
initially  One  estimate,  in  Guatemala,  is  that 
the  cost  of  90  days  of  hospitalization  for  each 
case  ..rising  from  inadequate  nuintion  is 
$600  compared  to  an  annual  cost  of  $7  to  $10 
to    prevent    the    malnutrition    in    the    first 

place.  . 

5  Certain  nutritional  deficiencies,  such  as 
acute  vitamin-A  deficiency  which  results  In 
blindness,  Umit  opportunities  'or  produc- 
iiyity  In  India  alone  there  are  at  least  one 
mUllon  preventable  cases  of  blindness  at- 
tributable to  this  cause  alone.  In  East 
Pakistan,  50.000  children  every  ve"  are 
threatened  uith  a  possible  lifetime  of  blind- 
ness due  10  their  precariously  low  vitatnln-A 
intake  The  blind  have  few  opportunities  to 
contribute  to  society  and,  in  one  form  or 
another  they  usually  become  a  drain  on  that 
society.  Yet  for  a  few  pennies  a  year,  this 
blindness  could  easily  be  prevented. 

The  Philippine  Government  is  attempting 
to  pin  a  cost  tag  on  its  major  diseases.  To  ar- 
rive at  a  figure,  it  combines  production  loss, 
manpower  fatality  loss,  cost  of  medical  care 
and  burial  expenses.  Using  this  calculation, 
total  economic  loss  per  year  for  ben  ben,  for 
example,  is  estimated  to  be  more  than  44 
million  pesos  ($11  million).  This  is  only  for 
those  cases  reported  or  recognized.  Prob- 
ably there  are  many  others. 

•The  late  Dr.  R.  R.  Williams,  synthesizer  of 
thiamine,  reported:  "Deficiency  diseases  are 
cx-remely  insidious  m  that  they  are  sapping 
the  vitality  of  Asians  to  an  unknown  degree 
Mv  conviction  is  that  there  are  scores  of 
millions,  perhaps  hundreds  of  millions  in 
Asia  who  are  suffering  from  mild  beri  beri, 
and  have  done  so  for  years.  ..nd  they  still  do 

not  know  thev  have  it As  a  drain  on  the 

vitality  of  many  people  who  suppose  they 
are  well  the  deficiency  diseases  are  a  tre- 
mendous handicap  to  the  struggling  miUions 
of  Asia."  '  Interestingly,  due  to  Dr.  Williams 
discovery,  beri  beri  could  be  significantly 
controlled.  Experimental  enrichment  of  rice 
in  seven  municipalities  in  Bataan  was  respon- 
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slble  for  a  76  percent  to  94  percent  decline 
of  the  disease.  In  one  year,  the  beri  beri 
fatality  rate  fell  to  a  tenth  of  what  it  had 
been. 

A  cursory  look  at  some  of  the  other  litera- 
ture suggests:  In  Newfoundland,  compulsory 
enrichment  of  flour  Is  credited  with  a  strik- 
ing 40  percent  decline   in   Infant  mortality. 
In  Madagascar,  a  sugar  refinery  is  reported  to 
have  reduced   the  turnover  rate   ol   migrant 
labor  from  60  percent  to  6  percent  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  balanced  cooked  meal   In  In- 
do-Chlna  during  World   War  II.  study  of  a 
rubber  plantation  showed  that  there  was  a 
50  percent  increase  in  work  output  after  the 
opening  of  a  canteen  which  provided  a  liberal 
diet.   In  Costa  Rica,  a  public  works  project 
showed  over  three  vears  an  increase  in  work 
output  -irom   240   to   1.157  cubic   meters  of 
earth  moved  per  man  per  day  — primarily  as 
a  result  of  improved  sanitation  and  provision 
of  substantial   meals  to  the  laborers    Other 
studies  In  Uganda.  Kenya.  Brazil  and  the  old 
Belgian  Congo  come  to  comparable  conclu- 
sions. 

Apparently,    no    one    has    computed    the 
monetary     loss    to    economic     development 
caused  by  malnutrition,  but  one  can  be  sure 
it  is  considerable.  Mr.  George  Verphese.  In- 
formation Adviser  to  India's  Prime  Minister, 
recently   reported   alter  a   trip   to   drought- 
plagued  Bihar  that  "It  Is  quite  common  to 
be   told   that   the   people  are   lazy.   Indolent, 
.stupid.  Angry  words,  but  true — and  the  result 
of  malnutrition  over  several  generations. 
The  economic  cost  to  the  nation  of  the  con- 
sequent human  inefficiency  has  never  been 
calculated.  It  must  run  to  hundreds  of  crores 
(jf  rupees  (hundreds  of  miUions  of  dollars) 

each  year.  .  .  ," 

III 
.'\llhough  malnutrition  Is  brought  about 
by  a  number  of  dietary  deficiencies,  the  most 
serious  and  challenging  to  scientists  at  the 
moment  is  the  inadequacy  of  protein— the 
critical  nutrient  for  both  physical  and  mental 
growth.  Protein  need  cannot  be  divorced  from 
general  food  Intake— but  once  the  minimum 
number  of  calories  Is  available  to  sustain 
life.  It  Is  the  quality  of  the  food  which  be- 
comes all-important. 

Dr  Aaron  Altschul,  the  protein  chemist, 
has  calculated  that  more  than  half  of  the  80- 
odd  million  tons  of  protein  consumed  in  the 
world  every  vear  is  in  the  form  of  grain— not 
because  grain  is  so  high  in  protein  (on  the 
order  of  10  percent)  but  because  wheat,  rice, 
corn  and  other  grains  are  consumed  In  such 
enormous  quantities.  If  one  could  somehow 
enhance  the  protein  quahty  of  this  grain, 
considerable  progress  could  be  made  in  the 
battle  against  protein  malnutrition. 

The  value  of  protein  in  foods  varies  widely. 
It  depends  on  a  series  of  so-called  'essential 
amino  adds"— the  value  of  the  protein  being 
only  as  great  as  the  smallest  of  these.  Envi- 
sioning this  as  a  bar  chart,  with  a  number 
of  tall  bars  and  one  short  one.  the  value  of 
the  total  protein  is  only  as  great  as  the  short- 
est bar  The  rest  is  wasted  In  the  case  of  most 
cereal  grains,  this  limiting  amino  acid  is 
lysine. 

"  In  one  of   the  most  significant  scientific 
discoveries    of    this    generation.    Dr     Edwin 
Mertz  and  his  associates  at  Purdue  Unlver- 
sitv  recently  developed,  through  genetic  se- 
lection  a  strain  ol  corn  N\ith  a  substantially 
increased  lysine  content   As  a  result,  the  pro- 
tein value  "of  corn  can  be  lieariy  doubled— 
le    corn    may   provide   a   source   of   protein 
almost    as    good    as    milk     Presumably    this 
genetic    approach    to    protein    improvement 
can  be  applied  also  to  rice,  wheat  and  other 
grains    Tests   are   now    being   conducted   in 
several  countries  xo  see  whether  such  appli- 
cation is  possible  As  significant  as  such  steps 
may    be.    it    must   be   recognized   that  even 
under  the  best  of  circumstances,  the  world  is 
still  a  number  of  years  away  from  growng  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  such  hlgh-protem  seed 
to  make  the  kind  ol  impact  required  now. 
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Happily,  a  short  cut  may  be  possible— that 
Is.  by  adding  nutrients  synthetically.  The 
technology  now  exists  to  incorporate  amino 
acids  svch  as  lysine  during  milling  or  by 
treating  '.he  whole  grain.  In  processed  roods, 
the  system  is  even  simpler.  In  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  a  few  commercial  firms  are 
already  adding  lysine  to  breakfast  cereals, 
drinks,  breads  and  soups 

A  number  of  other  possibilities  also  are 
under  study.  Many  of  them  are  based  on  the 
notion  that  inexpensive  oil  seeds — such  as 
peanut  cottonseed,  chickpea,  soybean,  ses- 
ame sunflower  and  cocoanut— if  processed 
and' formulated  into  acceptable  foods,  can 
meet  a  protein  requirement  at  considerably 
less  co6t  than  milk.  (Milk  is  -i  luxury  that 
most  people  in  developing  countries  will  not 
be  able  to  afford  for  many  years  ) 

After  the  oil  is  extracted  from  these  seeds. 
little  use  is  made  of  the  residue  for  human 
feeding.  Yet  this  m.iterial,  properly  processed, 
contains  up  to  50  percent  good  quality  pro- 
tein suitable  for  the  human  diet— particu- 
larly If  combined  'Aith  other  foods.  The  cost 
of  oilseed  protein  is  well  under  one-fourth 
that  of  dry  milk,  and  less  than  a  tenth  that 
of  most  other  animal  protein.  The  present 
supply  of  olUeed  meal  alone,  properly  proc- 
essed." would -iae  sufficient  to  meet  more  than 
twice  the  world's  total  protein  deficit 

This  oilseed  principle  has  been  employed 
bv  a  number  of  companies  in  various  coun- 
tries to  produce  a  varletv  of  commercial, 
low-cost,  protein  products.  The  most  success- 
ful of  these  is  Vitasoy,  a  soy-based  Hong 
Kong  beverage  sold  in  a  typical  soft-drink 
bottle  and  given  a  tvplcal  soft-drink  promo- 
tion Its  sales  keep  pace  with  the  major  inter- 
national soft  drinks,  and  It  outsells  all  others 
in  the  Hong  Kong  market.  In  South  Africa,  a 
line  of  foods,  including  soups,  candies,  bev- 
erages and  cereals,  under  the  label  Pronutro. 
has  been  commercially  .successful— multiply- 
ing Its  sales  ten  times  in  the  past  two  years. 
.\nd  in  Latin  .America.  Incaparina— a  cot- 
tonseed-based beverage  patterened  after  the 
atole  a  drink  the  Mavan  Indians  have  taken 
for  centuries— has  begun  after  years  of  de- 
velopment land  evangelism  by  the  Quaker 
Oats  Company  i  to  be  accepted. 

There  is  not  a  conspicuous  number  of  such 
projects  Tliere  las  been  enough  experience, 
however,  to  conclude  that  certain  elements 
are  essential  to  success;  the  product  must 
be  palatable:  it  must  be  inexpensive;  it 
should  be  similar,  if  possible,  to  products  al- 
ready known:  it  snould  incorporate  ingre- 
dients that  are  locally  available  i  or  potenti- 
ally SOI ;  It  must  be  nutritionally  potent. 

Although  this  approach  offers  exciting  pos- 
sibilities. Its  significance  should  not  be  viewed 
out  of  context  The  claim  of  some  food  sci- 
entists that  this  IS  the  answer  to  the  protein 
problem  is  perhaps  a  bit  optimistic— at  least 
for  the  present  Although  the  commercialized, 
formulated  protein  food  ran  be  of  signiflcant 
value  to  the  urban  poor,  it  offers  less  hope  to 
the  malnourished  multlttides  living  in  non- 
monetized  rural  areas. 

Another  interesting  use  of  oilseeds  In  some 
countries  could  be  the  ■'toning  of  milk."  In 
India,  for  example,  the  butterfat  content  of 
buffalo  milk  is  more  than  double  that  of 
cow's  milk  By  adding  additional  prot€in, 
one  can  dilute  the  butterfat  content  and 
stretch  the  available  milk  supply  Toning  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  past  with  non-fat 
dry  milk — now  unfortunately  in  short  supply 
throughout  the  world.  However,  Indian  food 
scientists  have  devised  the  technology  to  use 
oilseed  isolate  in  place  of  powdered  milk— 
at  considerable  economy. 

Recently  much  attention  has  also  been 
given  to  ftsh  protein  concentrate,  another 
good  and  inexpensive  protein  suitable  for  in- 
fants. The  development  of  F  PC  has  fol- 
lowed a  rocky  road — especially  In  the  United 
States.  However,  even  here  the  earlier  esthetic 
objection  to  consuming  the  whole  fish  ap- 
parently has  now  been  overcome.  The  same 
Is  true  of  various  technical  obstacles,  as  is 
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reflected  in  the  recent  approval  of  two  F.P.C. 
processes  by  the  U.S.  Food  and  D-ug  Admin- 
istration Pish  Is  the  most  underutilized  con- 
ventional food  source — accounting  for  only  1 
percent  of  the  world's  total  food  consump- 
tion. .\ssumlng  that  widespread  cultural  and 
religious  taboos  can  be  overcome,  the  use  of 
fish  in  combatting  malnutrition  has  great 
potential 

A  number  of  other  protein  discoveries  have 
been  made  of  late — some  at  this  point  lab- 
oratory curlostles.  others  verging  on  science 
Action.  But  their  potential  Is  too  important 
to  overlook.  Receiving  considerable  attention 
is  the  prospect  of  producing  edible  protein 
by  growing  single-cell  organisms  on  natural 
gas.  petroleum,  vegetable  wastes  or  even  coal. 
The  Dutch  Shell  Group,  for  example,  has 
found  a  bacterium  which  uses  methane,  a 
natural  gas,  as  its  sole  source  of  energy  for 
reproduction.  These  bacteria  contain  about 
50  percent  protein,  and.  according  to  U.S. 
nutritionist  Dr.  Nevln  Scrimshaw:  "There  Is 
little  doubt  that  wholesome  and  nutritious 
single  cell  products  utilizing  energy  from 
petroleum  or  natural  gas  can  be  developed 
and  produced  In  almost  unlimited  quantities 
within  a  decade."  =  Some  scientists  are  talk- 
ing in  terms  of  three  to  five  years.  Already, 
two  million  pounds  of  petroleum-bosed  feed 
are  being  used  to  fatten  cattle  and  poultry 
in  a  Russian  research  project.  A  similar 
•petroleum  diet"  experiment  is  being  con- 
ducted with  pigs  In  Nigeria. 

The  potential  advantages  are  many:  the 
relative  abundance  of  petroleum,  even  in 
food-short  countries;  the  independence  from 
climatic  uncertainties:  the  small  space  re- 
quirement: the  need  for  only  a  few  techni- 
cians: and  the  rapid  growth  rate.  All  these 
suggest  the  poeslbllity  of  unlimited  man- 
made  protein  production.  Most  of  the  world's 
large  petroleum  companies  are  deeply  en- 
grossed In  protein  projects.  Some  are  actively 
collaborating  with  major  food  companies — 
such  as  the  current  Esso/Nestle  liaison.  The 
president  of  Gulf  Oil  recently  predicted  that 
protein  food  will  become  a  signiflcant  by- 
product of  the  oU  industry. 

Scientlflc    imagination    has   gone   further. 
"Milk"     has     been    produced     from    water- 
soaked  leaves.  Seaweed  ;ind  algae  are  other 
protein   possibilities   currently   being   exam- 
ined. I A  French  company  recently  discovered 
an  entire  West   African   village   successfully 
using    algae    as    its    basic    protein    source.) 
Much    work    remains,    however,    to    Improve 
palatablUty  and  to  find  ways  of  producing 
economlcaily  feasible  products, 
rv 
Required   changes   of   food   habits,   indis- 
pensable to  the  success  of  many  of  the  above 
approaches,    present    an    imposing   obstacle. 
Although  there  is  an  Important  correlation 
between  dietary  standards  and  per  capita  in- 
come,  food   habits   also   have   deep   psycho- 
logical roots   pnd   are  associated  with   love, 
affection,  warmth,  self-image  and  social  pres- 
tige. As  a  result,  there  Is  perhaps  no  aspect  of 
personal  life  less  flexible  than  one's  eating 
pattern.  Behavioral  studies  of  Tunisian  immi- 
grants to  France  demonstrated  that  changes 
In  their  food  habits  occurred  long  after  they 
had  accepted  the  language  and  newspapers  of 
their  adopted  country.  Changes  come  hard, 
even  among  the  most  sophisticated  elements 
of  socletv.  How  many  doctors,  for  example, 
have    altered    their    breakfast    habits— their 
consumption  of   eggs,   butter,   cream,   sugar 
land   the   after-breakfast   cigarette t    In   the 
face  of  health  warnings  circulated  In  recent 
years?  Resistance  to  change  is  even  stronger 
m  traditional  societies  lacking  the  advantages 
of  extensive  communications. 

To  bypass  what  Dr  Margaret  Mead  refers  to 
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-  "Increasing  the  Production  and  Human 
Use  of  Protein."  Working  Paper  for  U.N.  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Application  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  to  Development.  Oc- 
tober 5.  1966,  p.  21. 


as  "the  irrational  rigidity"  of  inadequate 
diets,  one  might  conclude  that,  when  possible 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  food  fortifica- 
tion and  the  development  and  multiplication 
of  new  varieties  of  hlgh-proteln  seed.  Neither 
the  color,  texture  nor  taste  of  the  food  need 
be  affected.  Similarly,  no  change  would  be 
required  In  existing  buying,  cooking  or  eating 
habits. 

This  does  not  eliminate  the  need  for  other 
approaches  or  for  a  strong  educational  effort 
In  Africa,  for  example,  some  believe  that 
mangoes  produce  Jaundice.  In  India,  one  o: 
the  few  foods  accepted  throughout  the  coun- 
try Is  dal,  very  high  in  protein,  but  rarely  leci 
to  the  weaning  Infant  because  of  unfounded 
fears  that  It  will  catise  digestive  problems  and 
eventual  death.  In  this  instance,  the  nece.s- 
sary  protein  to  keep  the  child  healthy  is  lit- 
erally in  the  mother's  possession.  Yet  dai 
typically  Is  fed  only  to  adults  of  the  family 
even  though  the  protein  requirements  of  ilie 
Infant  are  two  and  one-half  times  greater  per 
kilo  of  body  weight. 

In  a  fascinating  study  of  changes  in  Israeli 
food  habits.  Dr.  Sarah  Bavly  concluded  that 
the  most  important  influence  In  the  Intro- 
duction of  new  foods — weighed  against  tiie 
Influence  of  newspapers,  radio,  husband.>. 
neighbors,  etc. — Is  the  e.xposure  of  the  child 
to  nutrition  education  In  school.  Second  i:. 
rank  Is  the  provision  of  a  school  lunch,  even 
without  formal  nutrition  instruction. 

The  large  programs  of  child  feeding  now 
under  way  in  most  developing  countries  are 
themselves  helping  to  improve  standards  u: 
nutrition — but  many  believe  they  could  be 
accompUshlng  more.  Unfortunately,  such 
programs  frequently  connote  relief  or  char- 
ity. As  a  result,  the  food  Is  usually  provided 
as  an  end  in  Itself,  rather  than  to  accom- 
plish other  important  goals — viz.  intention- 
ally reorienting  eating  habits,  Incorporatitie 
nutrition  education  Into  the  curriculum,  en- 
couraging the  use  of  local  commodities,  and 
helping  to  establish  the  necessary  agencie.s 
to  continue  a  program  after  current  spon- 
sors no  longer  are  involved. 

In  the  critical  role  played  by  agriculture 
in  economic  development,  primary  attention 
is  and  should  be  given  to  greater  farm  yields. 
However,  the  need  for  more  attention  to  the 
qualitative  side  cf  food  production  Is  becom- 
ing Increasingly  apparent.  Provision  of  ade- 
quate supplies  of  grain  staples  is  not  enough. 
as  has  been  demonstrated  in  Mexico,  where 
the  enormously  successful  campaign  to  In- 
crease overall  food  production  has  not  re- 
sulted in  significantly  alleviating  widespread 
nialnutrltion  among  children.  An  item  on 
the  current  agenda  of  the  U.N.  Economic 
and  Social  Council  Implies  that  In  agricul- 
tural planning,  the  nutritional  needs  of  the 
population  and  particularly  of  the  preschool 
child  should  be  taken  Into  account. 

Finally,  no  discussion  of  increasing  pro- 
tein supply  is  appropriate  without  some 
mention  of  the  work  needed  to  prevent  siz- 
able protein  loss  to  Insects,  rodents  and 
mold.  In  India,  this  has  been  estimated  at 
up  to  four  million  tons  a  year.  Although 
there  are  many  questions  yet  to  be  answered 
concerning  the  most  effective  techniques, 
sufficient  Information  is  already  known — es- 
pecially In  the  context  of  proper  storage  fa- 
cilities and  environmental  control — for 
major  steps  to  be  taken  immediately. 

V 

Although  most  of  the  necessarj'  resources 
to  combat  malnutrition  may  be  readily  at 
hand,  the  solution  to  this  problem  is  by  no 
means  simple.  Unlike  the  successful  program 
to  erac'icate  malaria,  more  than  a  can  of 
spray  is  needed  to  conquer  this  more  per- 
nicious enemy.  Malnutrition  is  a  multi- 
faceted  problem  requiring  a  coordinatd  ap- 
proach. Other  than  in  a  superficial  sense, 
this  does  not  exist. 

One  of  the  basic  difficulties  is  the  lack  ol 
consensus  among  the  many  disciplines  work- 
ing in  the  field,  and  often  among  many  of 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


H,P  scientists  within  the  same  dlsclp  Ine. 
Malnu  ritton  is  au  interdisciplinary  problem, 
nut  each  dlsclpllne-nutrlUon,  food  tech- 
nologv^health  education,  niarketing-tends 
o  be  a  bit  over-disclpllned  In  prescribing  ts 
^  c.intion  There  Is  a  kind  of  unrealistic 
;;:r"ocWauim"that   prevents   a   clear   view   of 

^'XlZT^la'^nt^n  IS  the  gap  frequently 
exfsUng   between    the    scientlflc   communitj 
!nd     he    lood    mdustry-^r    stated    another 
f"av    between  the  Laboratory  and  the  child  s 
stomach    In  essence,  the  difficulty    s  one  of 
nmunl    suspicion.    Fo.od    industrialists    Ire- 
nu  ntl V  regard  nutritionists  and  food  tech- 
noSs    -Ts    academic,    ivory-towered    types 
So  Tack  any  understanding  of  the  problems 
of    marketing.    The    premium    placed    on    a 
slenTd    journal    article    is    generally    much 
ere  Iter   than  that  given   for  the  sometimes 
f^ous    ollow-through  required  to  ptit  these 
i^m's  to  use.  In  turn,  tood  executives  are 
orten  perceived  as  onerous  -prohteers,"  or  at 
best   as   "tradesmen."   The   result,    in  many 
countries.    Is    a    serious    lack    of    substantive 

'"stliranot'er  difficulty  In  many  proteln- 
pc^r  countries  lies  m  the  policy  and  com- 
^mcvtions  gap  between  ^;overnment  and 
X  fledgung  food  industry.  In  some  nations, 
no  i"les  reuulng  to  licensing,  pricing  and  food 
sSnd'rds  often  cause  interminable  delay, 
and  frustration  The  result  is  a  severe  n- 
b  bitlon  of  prowth.  In  these  countries,  the 
percentage  of  earnings  going  into  Pioneering 
^vork  product  development  and  market  test- 
ng  IS  considerably  smaller  than  It  is  In 
countries    with    fewer    restrictions. 

Thus    while  promising  nutrition  activities 
•  re  taking  place  In  a  number  of  countries, 
'the  accon.plishments  so  f.ir  fall  considerably 
ort  Of  the  need  Technologically,  rnalnutrl- 
Mon  ran  be  overcome.  The  arduous  and  ex- 
pensive task  of  doing  It  has  hardly  begun. 
^  The   basic   fact,   perhaps,   is   that   govern- 
irents  which  have  discussed  the  need  in  pr m- 
"p  e  have   not   f.iced  up   to  the  niagmtude 
of' their  role.  Although  g-'^'^'^^^^^^^f^^l; 
nize  that  an  educated  populace  Is  Important 
for  development-and  hence  give  substantial 
support  to  educational  systems-there  is  not 
vefthe  same  awareness  that  a  well-nourished 
population  has  comparable  importance.  Per- 
haps this  lack  of  government.^  locus  on  the 
importance  of  nutrition  for  "^^'°"^' £f°^,^'^ 
rellects  only  an  information  ^^^P^^/^^^^^^"  ^?^fi 
laboratorv  and  the  political  leader  that  will 
be  overcome  In  time.  Meanwhile,  the  conse- 
quences   for    national    ^'e^'^-'oP"^^"^^ ''V^,,  ": 
creaslngly  clear.  Without  improved  mUrltlon 
m  the  less  favored  two-thirds  of  the  world^ 
the   development  of   human   resources— and 
the  development  of  the  nations  themselves— 
is  sure  to  be  retarded. 


Arizona  have  sent  iheir  protest  to  the 
World  Assembly  for  Human  Rights  Con- 
ference which  was  held  in  Teheran.  Iran 
from  April  2'2  through  May  13.  I  applaud 
their  action,  and  join  with  them  m  the 
desire  for  the  cultural  and  political  free- 
dom of  Ukraine. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  HOMER  GARRISON. 
JR. 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


UKRMNIAN  AMERICANS  STAGE 
PROTEST 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1968 


Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Aoril   28   the   Ukrainian  Americans 
staged  a  protest  against  the  persecution 
by  Russia  of  Ukrainian  writers,  poets, 
and  literary  critics.  This  persecution    s 
directed  toward  eUminating  the  Ukraml- 
an  people  as  an  ethnic  group  by  retaining 
Ukraine  under  Russian  dominatiori.  The 
majority  of  the  persons  arrested  and  con- 
victed through  the  past  years  ha\'e  been 
intellectuals     from     various     parts     of 
Ukraine  who  raised  their  voices  for  polit- 
ical and  cultural  independence. 
The  Ukrainians  in  the  First  District  of 


or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  196S 
Mr  PICKLE.  Mr,  Speaker,  death  re- 
rpntlv  claimed  one  of  the  most  out- 
Sding  law-enforcement  officers  of  this 
centurv.  Col.  Homer  Garrison.  Ji-/'^^ 
director  of  the  Texas  Depai'tment  of 
Public  Safety.  _  „„ 

As  the  director  of  the  DPS  for  some  30 
years.  Colonel  Garrison  v.as  chiefly  I'e- 
sponsible  for  the  advancement  ol  law  e^r^- 
forcement  in  Texas  and  was  tne  archi- 
tect of  several  innovations  m  law  eii- 
forcement  that  have  served  a.s  models 
which  were  later  adopted  by  manN  other 

His '  leadership    in    launching    Texas 
oricinal  dri\er  licensing  program  and  de- 
veloping it  is  near  legendary  in  law-en- 
forcement circles  in  this  country. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Gari'ison  have  been 
longtime  friends  of  mine  and  I  kiiow 
firsthand  of  his  dedication  in  civic  and 
public  endeavors  outside  the  law-en- 
forcement business.  It  ^yas  my  Pnvilege 
to  serve  with  him  on  the  board  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church  in  Austin  and  to 
be  closelv  as.socialed  with  him  at  a  time 
when  I  was  working  in  the  Governors 

*^*/can  sav  he  was  a  vei-y  special  man 
with  qualities  far  above  the  o>-dn-iar>'  in- 
cluding a  personal  magnetism  and  skilled 
leadership.  He  was  a  man  of  firm  princi- 
ples and  deep  under.standine  nnd  a  rnan 
whose  ser%'ice  was  a  credit  to  his  State 

and  his  country.  

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  May  issiie 
of   the   Texas   Civil   Defense   Digest   in 
memory  of  Col.  Homer  Garrison: 
In  Memory:   Homer  Garrison.  Jr. 
colonel  Homer  Garrison.  Jr.,   66.  died  in 
Houston  on  May  7.  1968.  after  a  long  illness_ 
The  veteran  state  official  and  lawman  had 
been  director  of  the  Texas  Department  of 

^"c^arrlsoirii'^born' m  the  settlement  of 
Klcklpoo  m  Anderson  County.  Tex^.  on  Ju^ 
21  1901  the  oldest  of  nine  children.  He  wed 
Mary  Nell  Kilgo  on  June  1,  1939,  and  was  the 
father  of  one  son.  Homer  Garrison  in,  born 

"'his 'mother.  Mrs.  Mattie  Milan  Garrison, 
resides  in  Ltifkin,  Brothers  are  P  tser  G^i- 
=on  Lufkln;  Hugh  Garrison,  Tyler.  Jl^^ 
Garrison  Bavtown;  Arthur  Garrison.  Tommv 
G^r ison.  and  Frank  Garrison.  His  sisters  are 
M^  Elizabeth  Friday  of  Lufkln  and  Mrs. 
rhnrle«;  M  Holland. 

From  Angelina  County  surveyor  to  director 
of  a  far-flung  law  enforcement  organization 
which  is  considered  among  the  nation  s  best 
v^-as  colonel  Garrison's  bnlliant  re^cord. 

After  his  graduation  ^rom  Lufkln  High 
School,  he  went  to  work  in  the  office  of  his 
father   who   was   district   clerk   in   Angelina 
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County.  In  1920.  he  was  appointed  county 
surveyor  by  the  district  court. 

Colonel  Garrison  received  his  first  experi- 
ence as  an  officer  of  the  law  when  19  years  old. 
Art  Youngblood.  then  sheriff  of  Angelina 
County,  appointed  him  deputy  and  his  rise 

became  legendary.  

In  1929.  he  received  an  appointment  as  a 
State  license  and  weight  inspector.  Joining 
the  Texas  Highway  Patrol  when  it  was  orga- 
nized in  1930.  Colonel  Garrison  advanced  step 
by  step  through  the  ranks  to  become  director 
of  the  Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety  and 
chief  of  the  Texas  Rangers  in  1938. 

In  1934.  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  of 
New  Mexico,  the  Governor  of  Texas  loaned 
colonel  Garrison's  services  to  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  to  help  organize  the  New  Mexico 
State  Police.  „       ^      „ 

During  World  War  II,  he  was  offered  an 
appointment  to  serve  on  Uie  staff  of  General 
Douglas  MacArthur  to  reorganize  and  super- 
vise the  Jap.inese  National  Police  System  ior 
the  Civil  Affairs  Division  of  the  War  Dep.iri- 
ment  He  declined  tlUs  task,  suiting  that  he 
would  be  better  able  to  serve  the  advance  of 
hiw  enforcement,  generally,  by  remaining  m 
Texas  and  devoting  his  skill  and  knowledge 
to  his  assignment  as  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety. 

In  1952  he  received  from  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
tinguished Citizen  Award  for  ihe  State  of 
Texas  In  1955,  he  was  invited  to  spend  three 
or  four  months  in  Ethiopia  by  the  United 
SUtes  Foreign  Operations  Administration  as 
advisor    to    the    Ethiopian    government    on 

police  matters. 

Colonel  Garrison,  in  1962.  was  the  recipient 
of  the  sixth  Paul  Gray  Hoffman  Award,  con- 
ferred annuallv  bv  the  Automotive  baletv 
Foundation  for  distinguished  service  In  high- 
way safety.  In  1963,  he  received  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  National  Society  of  Journalism 
Award  -An  Outstanding  Friend  of  Texiis 
Journalism."  and  m  1965.  the  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association  presented  their  Award 
to  him  lor  Exemplary  Cooperation  with 
Newspapers  of  Texas. 

In  l'>63  bv  appointment  of  Governor  Co.i- 
nallv  he'  became  director  of  Civil  Defense 
a".d'  Disaster  Relief  for  the  State  of  Texas, 
and  chairman  of  the  Slate  Defense  Councit 
That  same  year,  the  Governor  =»'so  "^^m^^ 
him  as  director  of  the  Governors  Hlghv.av 
Safetv  commission. 

In  May  of  1966.  he  was  elected  as  chair- 
man, resolutions  committee,  and  a  member 
of  the  steering  committee  of  the  southern 
Region  Highway  Policy  Committee  of  the 
council  of  State  Governments.  I:\Ja^"""> 
1967  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Advisory  Coun- 

cil 

colonel  Garrison  was  honored  in  December 
of  1967  as  400  of  Texas'  most  prominent  c.t- 
°zens  and  leaders  met  in  Waco  to  break 
cround  for  a  new  Fort  Fisher  museum  and 
Texas  Ranger  headquarters  to  be  built  on 
the  site  of  a  frontier  Ranger  outpost. 

Governor  Connally,  keynote  speaker  for 
the  occ;ision.  praised  Colonel  Garrison  for 
his  leadership  in  launching  Texas'  original 
driver  licensing  program  and  developing  it 
mto  a  model  one  which  was  later  adopted  b> 
many  other  states. 

He  was  also  lauded  for  the  creation  and 
development   of    a   firstclass   police   traming 
academy,  and  for  the  building  of  an  unpar- 
alleled communications  system  which  han 
dies   both   pohce   and   disaster   communlca- 

"  The  Governor  also  praised  Colonel  Garri- 
son for  hU  outstanding  direction  of  t-ie 
State  Civil  Defense  and  Disaster  Relief  pre- 
lum, and  especially  for  his  leadership  during 
Hurricane  Beulah.  „„„„, 

colonel  Garrison  was  a  member  of  numer- 
oti  professional  and  civic  organizations^  and 
longed  to  th»  Board  "f  Stewards  of  the 
First  Methodist  Cnurch  in  Austin. 
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THREE  GI'S,  TWO  MARINES  IN 
STATE  ARE  KILLED  IN  VIETNAM 
WAR 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sgt.  Lionel  T.  Clover.  Cpl.  Mario  F. 
Muse.  Jr..  Cpl.  Joseph  V.  Czajkowski, 
P\-t  William  R.  Bissell.  and  P\-t.  Frank- 
lin H.  Metzker.  five  fine  young  men  from 
Maryland,  were  killed  recently  in  Viet- 
nam. I  w-ish  to  commend  their  courage 
and  honor  their  memory  by  including 
the  following  article  in  the  Record: 

Three  GIs.  Two  Marines  in  State  Are 
Killed  in  Vieh'nam  War 

nve  Maryland  servicemen,  three  in  the 
Army  and  two  in  the  Marine  Corp>s.  were 
killed  last  week  In  Vietnam,  the  Defense  De- 
partment reported  yesterday. 

The  Marylanders  were  identified  as: 

Army  S^.  Lionel  T.  Clover,  husband  of 
Mrs  Lynda  A'.  Clover,  of  Hyattsville. 

Army  Cpl.  Mario  F  Muse.  Jr  .  son  of  Mario 
F  Mvise.  Sr  .  of  3000  Reisterstown  road,  Bal- 
timore. 

Army  Cpl.  Joseph  V.  Czajkowski.  son  of 
Mr.  imd  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Czajkowski.  of  808 
StoU  street.  Baltimore. 

Marine  Pvt  William  R.  Bissell.  son  of  Mrs. 
Dorothy  M.  Bissell.  of  6507  Seventy-eighth 
street   Cabin  John,  Md. 

Marine  Pvt.  Franklin  H.  Metzker.  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Metzker.  of  1317  Plfty- 
eighth  avenue.  Hillside.  Md. 

ON  guard  duty 

Sergeant  Clover,  who  was  21,  was  kUled 
during  an  exchange  of  fire  May  22  while  he 
was  on  guard  duty  somewhere  m  Vietnam, 
his  sist-er,  Miss  Penny  Clover,  said  yesterday. 

She  said  Sergeant  Clover  was  drafted  Into 
the  Army  almost  two  years  ago  and  had  been 
in  Vietnam  since  late  October. 

He  attended  Gonzaga  High  School  in 
Washington  and  graduated  from  Northwest- 
ern High  School  In  Hyattsville.  Sergeant 
Clover  had  completed  three  semesters  at  the 
University  of  Ma.-yland.  where  he  was  major- 
ing In  English,  when  he  was  drafted. 

Besides  his  sister  Penny,  and  his  wife,  he 
Is  survived  by  a  1-year  old  son,  Christopher: 
his  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lionel  A.  Clover, 
of  Hyat-^ville.  and  four  other  sisters,  Mrs. 
Heather  Levy,  of  Chevy  Chase,  Md.;  Mrs. 
Mary  Moran.  of  Alexandria.  Va.:  and 
Christine  and  Martha  Clover,  both  of 
Hyattsville. 

Corporal  Czajkowski.  who  was  20.  was 
killed  May  22  during  an  attack  somewhere 
in  Vietnam,  his  family  was  told. 

A  1966  graduate  of  Southern  High  School, 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the  wrestling  and 
football  teams.  Corporal  Czajkowski  en- 
listed in  the  Army  in  December,  1966. 

EXTENDED    VEET    TOtJR 

He  had  been  in  Vietnam  for  a  year  this 
spring  and  extended  his  tour  of  duty  for 
another  six  months.  He  returned  to  Vietnam 
Blaster  Monday  after  a  30-day  leave  at  home, 
his  family  said. 

Besides  his  parents,  he  is  survived  by  a 
brother.  Richard,  who  is  a  seiUor  at  South- 
em   ligh  School. 

Private  Metzker.  who  was  20.  was  killed 
by  enemy  rifle  Are  during  an  operation  south 
of  Da  Nang  May  17,  his  mother  said  yester- 
day. 

WOUNDED    BY    TRAP 

Mrs.  Metzker  said  her  son  had  been 
wounded  earlier  by  shrapnel  from  a  booby 
trap  but  was  treated  and  released  at  a  field 
hospital. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

She  said  Private  Metzker  attended  Central 
High  School,  in  Hillside,  whera  he  played 
center  on  the  varsity  football  team  and  was 
a  member  of  the  track  team. 

Besides  his  parents,  he  is  survived  by  a 
sister.  Patricia  Faye  Metzker.  and  four 
brothers.  Gordon  N..  Donald  L  .  Kenneth  P. 
and  John  J.  Metzker,  Jr. 

ENLISTED    YEAR    AGO 

Private  Muse,  who  was  20.  was  killed  May 
17,  his  father  said  yesterday, 

Mr.  Muse  said  liis  son  enlisted  in  the 
Army  a  year  ago  and  had  been  in  Vietnam 
for  about  the  last  six  months.  Private  Muse 
attended  Garrison  High  School  and  joined 
the  Job  Corps,  where  he  served  in  Texas,  be- 
fore enlisting. 

Besides  his  father,  he  Is  survived  by  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Violet  Muse,  of  Baltimore,  and 
two  brothers  and  two  sisters. 
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ARMENIAN    INDEPENDENCE   DAY 


were  too  powerfuL  In  the  fall  of  1920,  less 
than  3  years  after  its  birth,  the  Armenian 
state  was  attacked  by  the  combined  f  orce.s 
of  Conamunist  Russia  and  ^lationalist 
Turkey.  By  early  December  Atmenla  was 
overrun  and  its  independence  vanished 
Since  then  most  of  their  homeland  has 
become  part  of  Turkey,  while  a  small 
pait  is  incorporated  in  the  Soviet  Union 
as  one  of  its  constituent  republics.  On 
the  50th  anniversary  of  Armenian  In- 
dependence Day,  Armenians  in  the  tree 
world  still  cherish  the  ideals  proclaimed 
on  May  28.  and  yearn  for  the  freedom 
of  their  homeland  from  its  alien  masteis. 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27.  1968 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  happy  results  of  the  catastrophic 
World  War  I  was  the  liberation  of  a  num- 
ber of  oppressed  nationalities  from  alien 
yokes,  and  the  rebirth  of  new  states  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia.  The  Armenian  people 
were  among  these  oppressed  nationalities 
who  were  able  to  form  a  new  state — but 
not  without  having  first  endured  a  heavy 
genocidal  assault,  and  imhappily  not  for 
long  even  then. 

The  Armenians  are  one  of  the  numer- 
ous peoples  of  the  ancient  world  whose 
early  histoi-y  is  buried  in  distant  past. 
Throughout  their  long  and  turbulent 
history  they  have  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing their  national  traits  and  traditions. 
For  centuries  their  homeland  has  been 
an  arena  for  contending  and  conquering 
warlords.  Centuries  before  Columbus  set 
out  to  find  the  New  World,  the  Armeni- 
ans had  lost  their  independence.  Many 
of  them  were  driven  out  of  their  homes 
and  sought  refuge  in  other  lands.  Those 
remaining  behind  suffered  imder  the 
alien  yoke,  and  for  centuries  they  en- 
dured the  despotic  Turkish  rule  over 
them. 

World  War  I  brought  a  special 
tragedy;  nearly  all  Armenians  in  the 
Ottoman  empire  were  uprooted  from 
their  homes  and  done  to  death  through 
wholesale  massacres  and  starvation. 
However,  several  hundred  thousand 
Armenians  were  lucky  enough  to  escape 
and  found  refuge  in  the  Russian  part  of 
ancient  Armenia.  There  they  joined 
hands  with  other  Armenians  and 
proclaimed  Armenia's  independence  on 
May  28.  1918. 

That  memorable  and  momentous  event 
is  of  immense  significance  to  the 
Armenian  people.  It  marked  the  rebirth 
of  their  state  after  the  lapse  of  some  500 
years,  and  it  also  ushered  in  a  new  era  for 
them.  At  the  end  the  Government  of 
Armenia  was  recognized  by  the  govern- 
ments of  leading  powers,  and  with  their 
aid  it  was  struggling  hard  to  cope  with 
a  multitude  of  internal  and  external 
problems.  But  the  country  was  sur- 
rounded by  implacable  foes  whose  forces 
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STATEMENT  REGARDING   POLISH 
JEWRY 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  22,  1968 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  my 
constituents  in  the  Seventh  District  cl 
Michigan  are  most  concerned  about  the 
recent  purges  which  have  taken  place 
within  the  Communist  Party  and  the 
Government  of  Poland.  The  Jewish  popu- 
lation in  Poland  is  now  living  in  a  cli- 
mate of  psychological  uncertainty  and 
daily  fear  as  to  whether  the  old  parties 
of  the  World  War  II  era  will  resume 
again.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  Record  a  statement  regarding 
Polish  Jewry  which  I  received  from  the 
Flint  Jewish  Community  Council.  This 
statement  reflects  not  only  my  opinion 
and  the  opinions  of  the  Members  of  tliis 
body,  but  the  opinions  of  all  those  con- 
cerned citizens  who  condemn  this  new 
wave  of  intimidation  and  terror  in  Po- 
land. The  text  is  as  follows: 

Statement    Regarding    Polish    Jewry 

Persisting  ref>orts  from  Poland  confirm  the 
mournful  knowledge  that  the  government  of 
that  nation  and  its  ruling  communist  party 
have  recklessly  and  cruelly  unleashed  and 
encouraged  a  new  wave  of  terror,  intimida- 
tion and  persecution  against  Jewish  citizens. 

Jewish  communities  throughout  the  world 
are  presently  observing  the  2oth  anniversary 
of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising.  The  tragedy 
of  that  event  Is  compounded  by  the  heart- 
less slander  which  elements  of  Polish  official- 
dom now  deliberately  choose  to  level  against 
the  memories  of  3,000.000  Polish  Jewish  vic- 
tims of  the  Nazi  occupation.  In  a  trans- 
parently fraudulent  response  to  student 
demonstrations  for  more  freedom,  they  have 
sought  to  shift  blame  and  responsibility  upon 
the  remnant  of  30,000  Jews  remaining  in 
that  country. 

As  the  controlled  party  press  echoes 
charges  reminiscent  of  the  fantastic  Proto- 
cols of  the  Elders  of  Zion,  Jews  remaining 
in  government  and  in  academic  life,  and 
scientists  and  artists,  have  fallen  within  the 
purge.  The  dlgmty  of  death  is  denied  to 
those  who  perished  and  who  are  now  ap- 
pallingly characterized  as  "Nazi  collabora- 
tors:" the  status  of  equal  citizenship  is  de- 
nied tc  those  who  survived  and  are  now 
made  suspect  as  "Zionists;"  and  to  the  be- 
reaved among  us  and  in  Poland,  even  per- 
sonal and  understanding  are  officially  de- 
nied. 

In  the  name  of  common  decency  and  hu- 
manity we  cannot  allow  this  to  happen 
without  protest.  This  frenzied  anti-Semitism 
of  the  Polish  government  must  not  be  met 


bv  silence,  else  we  will  not  have  learned  the 
lesson  of  recent  years. 

Therefore:  We  call  upon  our  government 
md  lis  leaders  to  protest  this  expression  of 
anti-Semitism  by  the  Polish  government. 

We  appeal  U)  our  government  to  take  what- 
ever measure.s  are  necessary  tu  enable  those 
who  would  seek  to  avoid  this  oppression  to 
emigrate  to  the  United  States  or  to  other 
n.itions  which  will  receive  them. 

We  urge  our  government  to  revoke  the 
treaty  privileges  Poland  now  enjoys  as  a 
■•favored  nation"  because  by  its  present  ac- 
tion it  revives  the  spectre  of  Hitlerisn  and 
mocks  the  memories  of  millions  who  were 
its  victims. 

We  ask  our  fellow  citizens  and  all  men 
of  conscience — clergy,  labor,  industry,  acad- 
emicians— to  join  in  our  protest  and  add 
liieir  voices  to  our  own. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ii  seems  that  the  common  "G.I."  Is  ex- 
pendable for  his  country  with  no  flourish  or 
fanfare.  Whereas,  the  rabble  rousers.  com- 
munistic "leaners"  and  politicians  are  upheld 
by  the  Government  and  the  Courts,  no  mat- 
ter what  tliey  do. 

We  think  It  Is  time  that  justice  Is  put 
back  in  its  right  perspective.  Let's  justify  our 
acts  and  not  let  the  minority  group  cloud 
our  thinking.  It's  time  the  Government  takes 
a  firm  stand  and  brings  America  biw:k  to  its 
once  strong  position— away  from  the  "wishy- 
washy"  posture  It  has  taken  In  the  eyes  oi 
the  true  Americans  and  our  various  allies. 
RespectfuUv  submitted. 

Albert  Kvde. 
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he  is  trying  to  do  so.  and  we  have  the  stern 
conviction  that  Americans  should  support 
him  in  the  elfort. 

If  the  nation  does  not  pull  Itself  together 
In  a  united  effort,  the  President's  task  will 
be  much  more  difficult.  We  hope  those  who 
have  indulged  in  blind  criticism,  will  pay 
attention  to  this  minister's  statement. 


OMAHA  JUNIOR  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 
AWARD 


AMERICANS  HAVE  DIED  IN  VIET- 
NAM BUT  NO  FLAG  IS  FLYING  AT 
HALF-MAST  FOR  THEM 


PRAISE   FOR   PRESIDENT 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1968 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1968 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  Branch  Hill  Post  No. 
5354.  concerning  the  lowering  of  the 
American  flag  at  half-mast  for  the  late 
Martin  Luther  King. 

While  neither  subscribing  to  nor  dis- 
senting from  the  position  taken  by  the 
post  in  their  letter  to  me.  I  certainly 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
American  flag  was  lowered  at  half-mast 
for  Dr.  King.  Of  course,  this  resulted 
from  an  order  by  the  administration 
and  Members  of  Congress  have  no  con- 
trol over  that. 

The  VFW  Post  asked  that  I  place  this 
letter  in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
ill  accordance  with  their  wishes  I  hereby 
submit  the  following  letter: 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

OF  the  United  States. 
Lovcland,  Ohio.  April  30.  1968. 
Hon.  William  S.  Harsha. 
Congressman.  Sixth  District.  Ohio. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  As  adjutant  of  the  Branch  Hill 
\'FW  Post  No.  5354,  I  was  directed  at  the 
Post's  last  meeting  to  write  you  a  letter  with 
regard  to  the  American  flag  being  lowered  at 
half-mast  for  Martin  Luther  King. 

With    the   unanimous    approval    of   those 
members  present,  this  letter  is  to  express  our 
vehement  indignation  to  our  Congressman, 
who  can  place  it  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
For  the  flag  to  be  lowered  at  half-mast  for 
five  days  for  a  person  who  preached  to  his 
followers  disobedience  to  laws  and  disregard 
for  court  injunctions,  which  resulted  in  vio- 
lence across  the  land  is  a  complete  mockery 
to  the  thousands  of  servicemen  who  have  died 
hero's  deaths  in  wars  involving  their  country. 
To  date,  twenty  thousand  Americans  have 
died  in  Viet  Nam — many,  many  of  them  sacri- 
ficing their  all  for  their  country,  but  no  flag 
Is  flying  at  half-mast  for  them.  A  two-star 
General  was  recently  killed  In  Viet  Nam,  and 
very  httle  was  noted  about  his  death:  he  de- 
voted his  life  to  his  country  and  served  in 
three  wars,  but  no  flag  flew  half-mast  for 
him. 


We  firmly  think  the  flag  should  be  lowered 
at  half-mast  this  very  day  In  honor  of  those 
men  dying  in  Viet  Nam  and  It  should  remain 
lowered  until  no  more  Americans  are  dying 
on  foreign  soil. 


Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
8  the  Wichita  Falls  Record  News  earned 
an  editorial  entitled:  "Praise  for  Presi- 
dent." The  editorial  quoted  and  agreed 
with  some  remarks  of  Dr.  George  R. 
Davis,  formerly  pastor  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  Wichita  Falls,  and  presently 
serving  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Dr  Davis  had  said  that  President 
Johnson's  leadership  "has  brought  us  to 
a  point  where  we  may  have  war  no  more. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  all  Presi- 
dents who  have  led  the  Nation  in  crucial 
periods  of  our  history  have  come  under 
bitter  unfair,  and  untruthful  criticism. 
Lvndon  Johnson  has  not  been  spared  this 
kind  of  attack.  In  spite  of  it  all,  the  Presi- 
dent persists  in  his  efforts  for  national 
unity  and  world  peace.  Toward  those 
goals,  he  deserves  the  support  of  all 
Americans. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  this  thoughtful. 
reasoned  editorial  from  the  Wichita  Falls 
Record  News: 

Praise  for  President 
Most  people  of  the  Wichita  Falls  area  know 
Dr  George  R.  Davis,  iormer  Christian  Church 
pastor  here,  now  In  Washington,  to  respect 
his  good  judgment,  intelligence  and  sincer- 
ity For  this  reason  the  minister's  praise  of 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  will  have  more 
significance.  ,      ,      .  , 

Dr  Davis  said  the  President's  leadership 
"has  brought  us  to  a  point  where  we  may 
have  war  no  more.  The  minister  quoted  from 
the  Book  of  Timothy;" 

"I  have  fought  a  good  fight.  I  have  finished 
the  course.  I  have  kept  the  faith."  He  added 
that  the  President  hasn't  finished  the  course 
but  he  has  kept  the  faith  in  his  sincere 
effort  to  bring  the  United  States  to  a  pos  - 
tion  of  respect  and  dignity  before  the  whole 

"^The  President,  who  has  announced  he 
would  not  be  a  candidate  again  for  the  presi- 
dency must  have  found  real  comfort  in  the 
words  of  his  pastor.  As  all  Presidents  who 
have  led  the  nation  during  critical  years. 
Johnson  has  been  subjected  to  bitter,  unfair 
and  untruthful  criticism. 

Manv  elements  of  the  nations  leadership 
which 'should  have  worked  with  him  and 
cooperated  in  solving  both  domestic  and 
military  problems  have  rather  chosen  to  blast 
the  nation's  chief  executive  with  unfounded 

'^  Alf  of'  us  join  Dr.  Davis  in  hoping  President 
Johnson  has  found  the  way  to  bring  "s  P^ace 
again  and  establish  It  permanently.  At  least 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

iiK    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1968 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  month  during  a  visit  to  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Ne- 
braska which  I  have  tlie  honor  of  repre- 
senting in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  attended  the  Omaha  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  annual  awards  banquet.^ 

I  was  highly  impressed  by  one  of  the 
young  men  chosen  to  receive  that  orga- 
nizations  Distinguished  Service  Award 
and   by   his   acceptance   speech,   and   I 
would  like  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues. 
The  recipient  of  the  award  was  Mr. 
Howard  D.  Vann.  president  of  the  Vann 
Realty  Co.  in  Omaha.  Mr.  Vann  has  held 
a   number  of   important  posts  in  civic 
affairs   works   including   the   following: 
President  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Omaha- 
Suburban;    president   of   the    Nebraska 
University    Aliunni    Association;    presi- 
dent of  the  Nebraska  Epilepsy  League, 
board  of  directors  of  the  Omaha  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce:  president  of  Zeta  Beta 
Tau-Omaha  Alumni:  president  of  Oma- 
ha Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce;  presi- 
dent  of   Nebraska   Junior   Chamber   of 
Commerce;  and  recipient  of  the  Clayton 
Frost  Award  for  being  one  of  the  five 
outstanding  Jaycee  State  presidents  in 
America. 

Following  is  the  speech  by  Mr.  Vann 
at  the  awards  banquet  in  Omaha: 

Thank  vou  verv  much  Dick.  President  Ken. 
my  good  friend  Floyd  Kalber.  Distinguished 
Head  Table,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  accept 
this  award  on  behalf  of  the  other  i;ominees 
and  the  more  than  forty-five  thousand  young 
men  in  the  ciiv  of  Omaha  between  the  ages 
of  21  and  36.  I  am  extremely  proud  to  share 
this  vears   award  with  Mike.  When   I   first 
learned  that  the  award  was  to  be  presented 
to  two  people.  I  thought  that  It  was  rather 
unusual,    but    after    listening    to    Senator 
Howard  Baker  from  Tennessee  speak  and  say, 
"Even  though  some  people  say  that  because 
we  have  never  done  it  before  so  we  can't  do 
it  now    that  means  that  now  Is   the   time 
to  do   things   a   little   different."   and   after 
seeing  the  Tonv  Award  for  the  best  actress 
on  Broadwav  being  shared,  and  after  seeing 
something  accomplished  here  in  Omaha  that 
could  not  be  accomplished  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  In  the  Middle  East,  that 
is  a  Lebonese  and  a  Jew  sharing  the  same 
platform,  I  reiterate  that  I  am  very  pleased 
to  be  on  the  same  platform  with  Mike. 

If  I  might  ask  your  indulgence.  I  would 
like  to  direct  my  comments  this  evening 
to  mv  three  sons  who  are  sitting  out  in  the 
audience.  I  would  like  to  explain  to  them 
th£  importance  of  not  only  being  sticcessful 
in  business,  but  the  responsibility  of  indi- 
vidual citizens  to  uelp  their  community  and 
their  nation. 
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Bin.  Tom,  and  John,  you  might  ask  your- 
selves where  your  father  has  been  many  of 
the  days  that  we  could  have  been  playing 
together  or  watching  television. 

Well  boys,  Us  my  firm  belief  and  the  be- 
lief of  many  men.  such  as  the  nominees 
seated  in  the  audience  tonight,  that  Individ- 
uals .  .  .  people  .  .  .  citizens  like  you  and  I 
can  do  a  lot  to  improve  ourselves  and  our 
nation. 

Ever  since  vou  were  born  you  have  heard 
the  word.  Jaycees  This  Is  probably  the  one 
(greatest  youns  man's  organization  In  the 
world.  This  is  where  one  can  learn  to  work 
with  ;ill  sorts  of  men  and  where  one  can 
learn  responsibility.  This  Is  where  one  can 
learn  about  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
believe  It  or  not  this  is  the  organization  that 
gave  birth  to  both  Big  Brothers  and  Junior 
Achievement  here  in  Omaha  This  -s  why  I 
think  that  it  Is  so  very  important  for  every 
young  man  to  have  the  opportunity  of  mem- 
bership in  the  Jaycees 

You  boys  have  heard  of  almost  every  possi- 
ble charitable  drive  that  has  ever  been  con- 
ducted—YMCA,    Heart    Fund.    UCS,    United 
Cerebral    Palsy,    Arthritis    Foundation,    and 
on.    and    on^    and    on     You    have    heard    of 
Rotary  wheje  friendship  reigns  supreme  and 
its  slogar,  "Service  above  self."  explains  it- 
self   You    have    heard     'I    like    Nobby    and 
Nixon's  the  One."  There  I'.re  the  organiza- 
tions that  you  boys  have  made  it  possible 
to  participate  in  such  as  Boy  Scouts.  Little 
League,   and  Community  Club.  So  you  see. 
there  is  plenty  to  be  done  and  each  and  every 
one  of  us  has  an  obUgation  to  fulfill.  No  one 
has  the  right  to  sit  back  and  complain  If  he 
does  not  want  to  do  something  about  It    As 
Teddy  P?oosevelt  put  it      It  Is  not  the  critic 
who  counts   nor   the   man   who   points   out 
where  the  strong  man  stumbled,   or  where 
the   doer   of   deeds   could    have    done   them 
better.  The  credit  belongs  to  those  who  are 
actually  made  in  the  arena:   Whose  face  Is 
marred  by  dust,  and  swe.it.  and  blood,  who 
strive  valinntly;   who  error  and  come  again 
and  again,  who  know  the  great  enthusiasms, 
the  great  devotions,  and  spends  himself  in 
a  worthy  cause:  who.  at  the  worst  If  he  falls, 
at  least  f.ills  while  daring  greatly,  so  that 
his  place  shall  r.ever  be  with  those  cold  and 
timid  souls  who  never  met  victory  or  defeat." 
Your  Dad  iirmly  believes  that  the  future 
of   this   country   lies    In    the   hands   of   our 
youth.  Because  of  this,  it  is  very  important 
for  you  to  have  faith  in  people.  Give  people 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Let  them  tackle  a 
lob  and   accomplish    it    the   wav    that   they 
want   to.    You    ^iU    be   pleasantlv   surprised 
that  they  will  get  the  Job  done  for  you. 

It  Is  important  to  be  honest.  Trust  people 
to  the  fullest  until  they  give  you  a  reason  to 
distrust  them.  And  always  be  honest  when 
you  deal  with  people  Never  take  advantage 
of  anyone.  You  will  find  that  In  the  long  run 
you  will  come  out  much  better  dealing  fairly 
and  squarely  with  evervone.  If  you  don't  tell 
a  fib.  you  don't  have  to  remember  what  the 
truth  really  is. 

When  you  get  old  enough,  set  goals  for 
yourself  Bill,  you  have  said  that  you  prob- 
ably want  to  be  a  doctor  Tom.  you  will  prob- 
ably do  something  with  your  hands,  possibly 
become  an  architect  or  a  dentist.  John,  un- 
doubtedly you  will  be  an  Indian  chief  What- 
ever you  boys  choose  as  your  life's  work,  al- 
ways be  optimistic  but  realistic. 

The  present  Vice-President  of  the  LTnited 
States  told  me  last  year  that  If  I  was  un- 
happy with  Government  Sponsored  Programs, 
and  I  am.  that  the  best  place  to  change  that 
situation  was  on  the  local  level.  For  once. 
I  firmly  ;igreed  with  the  Vice-President  We 
must  take  the  opportunity  of  leadership!! 
We  should  expect  one  hundred  percent  effort 
We  cannot  settle  for  less  than  one  hundred 
percent  performance. 

You  know,  the  population  of  the  United 
States  Is  about  200  million  people.  There  are 
69  million  people  over  65  which  leaves   151 
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million  to  do  the  work.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 76  million  people  of  school  age.  39 
million  people  working  for  the  Government, 
and  16  million  people  in  the  Armer  Forces 
which  leaves  20  million  people.  There  are 
17,800,000  people  In  local  Government  which 
leaves  only  2.200.000  people  to  do  the  work. 
There  are  2  million  bums  In  the  world  and 
126,000  individuals  in  hospitals  and  asylums 
which  leaves  Just  74,000  people.  There  are 
73,998  people  in  Jail  whicJi  leaves  Just  two 
people  to  do  the  work.  That's  you  and 
me  .  .  and  I  sure  wish  you  would  get  on 
the  ball  and  do  something,  because  I'm  get- 
ting old  and  tired.  So  you  see.  it  really  is  up 
to  each  and  every  one  of  us  .  .  .  as  individu- 
als .  .      to  do  our  share  of  the  work! 

This  is  the  first  time  that  you  boys  have 
heard  me  speak.  Your  Mother  has  heard  me 
giving  speeches  for  about  ten  years.  So  when 
I  begin  thanking  people  for  this  honor.  I 
should  start  with  Mom  Then  there  are  my 
late  parents  without  whose  firm  guidance  I 
would  not  be  here  tonight.  Then  there  Is 
our  good  friend,  Herb,  for  his  sage  iidvice. 
Then  there  are  all  my  fine  business  asso- 
ciates, my  foreman,  my  attorney,  my  Insur- 
ance men,  my  accountant,  and  everyone's 
friend,  my  friendly  banker. 

Where  does  one  start  thanking  the  people 
that  have  worked  for  you  In  various  orga- 
nizations throughout  the  past  ten  years. 
To  all  our  personal  friends  who  we  cherish 
so  very  much,  we  say  thanks.  To  Jim  Maher 
in  California.  Gale.  Ken.  Lee.  Joe.  Don.  Jerry. 
Woody.  Dick.  Gary.  Bob.  and  on.  and  on.  and 
on.  To  all  the  people  who  have  ever  accepted 
a  responsibility  for  doing  a  Job.  and  then 
more  Important,  accomplish  that  Job.  my 
heart  felt  appreciation.  This  award  truly  be- 
longs to  you. 

In  closing,  or  better  yet.  In  pledging  anew 
to  keep  our  country,  our  state,  our  city,  and 
our  families  beautiful,  strong,  law  abiding. 
patriotic,  and  free,  may  I  offer  this  guideline 
printed  some  twenty  years  ago  in  a  national 
publication  and  repeated  so  many,  many 
times  by  speech  makers.  "This  Is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  day.  God  has  given  me  this 
day  to  use  as  I  will.  I  can  waste  it;  or  use  It 
for  good. 

"When  tomorrow  comes,  this  day  will  be 
gone  forever,  leaving  In  its  place  something 
that  I  have  traded  for  it.  I  want  it  to  be — 
gain,  not  loss:  good,  not  evil:  success,  not 
failure:  in  order  that  I  shall  not  regret  the 
price,  a  day  of  my  life.  I  have  paid  for  it." 
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heritage.  Dearborn's  Edison  Institute  may 
well  have  become  the  nation's  greatest 
such  center  .  .  .  the  title  falling  to  it  by 
default. 

It  would  seem  natural  to  assume  that 
tills  honor  would  belong  to  the  nation's 
largest  such  historical  collection  .  .  .  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington,  D.C. 
However,  through  a  tragic  lack  of  main- 
tenance .  .  .  and  apparent  indifference  tij- 
ward  the  current  condition  of  many  of  the 
displays,  our  national  museum  has  become 
what  might  be   termed  a   national  disgracp. 

It's  Channel  7's  hope  that  the  conditions 
at  the  Smithsonian  which  lead  us  to  this 
conclusion  are  soon  corrected.  But.  more 
to  the  point  lociilly.  through  our  c<>n- 
tinued  support,  we  in  the  Detroit  area  will 
encourage  officials  of  the  Edison  Institute  to 
insure  that  neglect  is  never  permitted  tn  so 
damage  our  own  proud  collection  of  Ameri- 
can history. 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permjs.sion  granted.  I  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing on  WXYZ-TV  of  Detroit.  Mich., 
pointing  out  some  of  the  urgent  needs 
for  better  funding  and  support  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  great 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Pride  Tempered  by  Shame 

Often,  concern  over  the  problems  facing 
Detroit  leads  us  to  Ignore  the  presence  of 
a  truly  outstanding  community  asset. 

To  Channel  7  it  appears  that  might  be 
the  case  with  one  of  the  nation's  most  out- 
standing repositories  of  historical  arti- 
facts .  .  .  Edison  Institute  .  .  .  The  Henry 
Ford   Museum   and   Greenfield   Village. 

Long  recognized  as  one  of  the  best 
planned,  well-maintained  and  reverent 
collections    of    our    American    technological 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  w.V. 
be  remembered  that  in  August  1966.  -..o 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities held  hearings  on  legislation  \\  h-.ch 
proposed  to  punish  acts  of  assistance  to 
enemies  of  the  United  States  in  time  of 
undeclared  war.  These  hearings,  which 
were  held  in  the  caucus  room  of  the  Old 
Office  Building,  were  the  scene  of  niuch 
raucous  and  disruptive  action  by  extrctne 
and  radical  elements  in  which  one  law- 
yer was  all  but  carried  from  the  hearing 
room. 

Shortly  hereafter  Allen  M.  Krebs  and 
others  initiated  court  action  seekmg 
permanent  and  temporary  in.iuncttve 
relief  restraining  the  House  cammittee. 
When  the  one-.iudge  district  court  found 
tnat  the  const'tutional  i.s.sues  raised  were 
"not  insubstantial."  he  granted  the  ir.o- 
tion  for  a  three- judge  statutory  coui't. 

On  September  11,  1967.  the  three-.iudge 
court  handed  down  its  decision  that  the 
constitutionality  of  a  statute  was  not 
involved  and  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  received  its 
authorization  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  plaintiils 
held  that  the  committee  received  its  au- 
thorization under  a  statute,  the  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946.  and  was  therffore 
subject  to  review  by  the  courts.  As  no 
statute  was  involved,  the  three-judge 
court  dissolved  itself  and  sent  tlie  case 
back  to  the  initial  one-jud^e  court. 

Before  the  latter  court  could  decide 
the  case,  the  plaintiffs  appealed  to  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  On  May  IJ  of 
this  year  the  court  of  appeals  afRnntd 
the  decision  of  the  district  court.  In  its 
decision  Senior  Circuit  Judge  Prettyman 
not  only  concurred  but  directed  that  the 
case  be  dismissed.  The  case  now  goes 
back  to  the  single  district  judge  for 
further  action. 

This  case  is  extremely  important  be- 
cause, had  the  plaintiffs  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
over  the  operation  of  congressional  com- 
mittees, such  committees  could  have  been 
hamstrung  by  court  action  in  the  per- 
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formance  of  their  constitutional  func- 

"T  olace  the  two  decisions  referred  to 
above  the  decision  of  the  U,S.  District 
Court'  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  later  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
lUS  District  court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.   civil   action   No.  2157-661 

Dr      .At-LEN     M.     KREBS.     ET    AL..     PLAINTIFFS     V. 

John  M   A.sHni>.ooK.  et  al.,  Defendants' 
Before:     Bazelon.     Chief     Circuit     Judge, 

Fahy,'*   Circuit  Judge,   and  Corcoran,  Dis- 

trlct  Judge. 

ORDER 

III  accordance  with  the  opinion  filed  here- 
in September  11.  1967.  the  order  o:  August 
16  1966  convening  th's  three-judge  District 
court  is  vacated,  the  three-judge  court  Is 
dissolved,  and  the  c.-e  is  remlttJd  to  District 
Judge  Howard  F.  Corcoran  for  disposition. 
Charle  Fahy. 

Senior  Circuit  Judge. 
Howard  F    Corcoran. 

District  Judge. 
Dated:  September  11.  1967. 
Chief  Circuit  Judge  Bazelon  dissents. 


US    District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
'  lumbia.  civil  action  No.  2157-6G| 

Dr  Allen  M.  Krebs  and  Walter  D.  Teacue 
III  ON  Their  Own  Behalf  and  on  Behalf 
OF  all  Other  Persons  similarly  Situated, 
Plaintiffs  r.  John  M.  Ashbrook.  John 
H  Buchanan.  Jr..  Del  Clawson,  Joe  R. 
Pool  Richard  H.  Ichord.  V.'illiam  M. 
Tuck  George  F.  Senner.  Jr..  Ch.arles  L. 
Weltner.   Edwin   E.   Willis,    Individually 

.\ND     AS     CHAIRMAN     AND     MEMBERS     OF    THE 

Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of 

the  UNITED  ST,ATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES David  G.  Bress,  United  States  At- 
torney for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Defendants,! 

opinion 
Robert   L.   Ackerlv,   of   Wa.shlngton.   DC, 
William  M.   Kunstler.   of   Washington.   D.C., 
and  Lawrence  Speiser.  of  Washington,  D.C. 
for  plaintiffs. 

Harrv  Alexander.  Joseph  M.  Hannon.  Frank 
Q  Nebeker  and  Gil  Zimmerman,  .Assistant 
United  States  Attorneys,  for  defendants. 

Before  Bazelon.  Chief  Circuit  Judge. 
Fahy.i  Circuit  Judge,  and  Corcoran.  District 

Judge. 

Fahv.   Circuit   Judge.   In   its   early   stages 
this  case   was   thought   to   require   the   con- 
vening of  a  three-judge  District  Court  under 
:he  mandate   of   28  U.S.C.   S  2282.^   smce  the 
complaint,      in      seeking      injunctive      relief 
against  appellees,  alleged  that  Rule  XI  of  the 
House  of  Representative.s.  the  charter  of  the 
House   Committee   on   Un-American    Activl- 
nes    was   enacted   bv   the   Legislative   Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946.  60  Stat.  812,  and  was 
unconstitutional.    The    constitutional    ques- 
tion being  deemed  not  insubstantial,  a  three- 
nid-'e  District  Court  was  convened  under  the 
"teriT^s   of   28   U  S.C.    ?  2284   which   prescribes 
the  procedure  for  and  composition  of  a  three- 
■udge    District    Court    required    by    Section 
•'282     M   the  outset   this   three-judge  court 
requested  memoranda  on   the  issue  whether 
■this  case   should  proceed   before  this  spe- 
cially  constituted   three-judge   court   or    be 
rem.anded  to  a  single  District  Judge."  Both 
parties     promptly     filed     memoranda,     but 
neither   raised    the   question    whether   Rule 
XI  was  an  "Act  of  Congress."  Thereafter  on 
April   14,   1967,  defendants  filed  a  "Supple- 
ment to  Motion  to  Dismiss  .  .  „"  urging  that 
Rule  XI  Is  a  "Rule  of  Procedure  adopted  by 
the   House   of   Representatives    (acting   sin- 
gly) "  The  close  reexamination  of  the  genesis 
and  status  of  Rule  XI,  prompted  by  defend- 
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ants'  "Supplement,"  has  led  us  to  conclude 
?hat  Rule   XI   Is   not   an   "Act  of   Congress" 
as  that  term  Is  used  in  Section  2282^ that  the 
activities  of  defendants  as  to  which  injunc- 
tive relief  Is  sought  by  Pl^^*"'*"?,  ^'T^  rule 
and  are  conducted  under  authority  of  a  rule 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  rather  than 
under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Congress 
and  that,  therefore,  the  case  Is  n°t  °f «  „^,^-'^ 
comes  within  the  Provisions  of  Section  2282^ 
PlalntilTs'    Bill    of   Complaint   alleges   tl  at 
the   Legislative   Reorganization   Act  of    1  J4b 
entcts  inter  alia  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  referred  to  as  the 
charter  of  the  Committee,  and  that,  as  thus 
n^cted  the  Rule  Is  void  on  its  face^  liicluding 
It^  origin,  the  settinc  within  which  the  Com- 
mittee has  operated  in  the  p^ist.  and  as  the 
Rule  is  applied  to  plaintiffs,  in  that  It  vio- 
ates  the  Constitution,  in  p^xrtlcular  Article 
I   Se.f'on  9.  Clause  3.  and  Article  III.  as  well 
as  mother  respects  set  forth. 

Title  I  of  the  Reorganization  Act  is  the 
part  of  the  Act  pertinent  to  this  case.  It  Is 
Ltitled  "Changes  In  Rules  of  Senate  and 
House"  alter  which  follows  the  subtitle 
"Rule-maklng  Power  of  the  Senate  and 
House."  The  title  then  contains  the  foUow- 
ing  unusual  provision: 

"Sec  101.  The  following  sections  of  this 
title  are  enacted  by  the  Congress: 

■•(a)  As  an  exercise  of  the  rule-making 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  t.iey 
shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of 
e.ch  House,  respectively,  or  of  that  House 
to  which  they  specifically  apply:  ^i^d  ^^e,^ 
rules  shall  supersede  other  ^^'^es  on  y  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  Inconsistent  therewith. 

^'^••(b)  With  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  d^ange  such 
rules  (SO  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  in 
such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  e.xtent  as  in  ^'1^  ';-^°  ° 
any  other  rule  of  such  House.  '  1 60  Stat^SJ*  1 
\  "Part  I"  then  provides  the  "Stand  ng 
Rules  of  the  senate."  including  "Standing 
Committees  of  the  Senate." 

A  "Pirt  2"  provides  "Rules  of  the  House 
of     Representatives."     including     "Sfanding 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Under   the   caption   "Rule  X."   which  is  the 
hrst  rule  set  forth,  it  is  stated.  "There  shall 
be  elected  bv  the  House,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  Congress,  the  following  st^md- 
mg   committees:"    "17.    Committee   on   Ln- 
\merican  Activities,  to  consist  of  nine  mem- 
bers."   Rule    XI    provides    the    "Powers    and 
Duties  of  committees."  In  due  course  under 
this  Rule  comes  "Committee  on  Un-Amencan 
Activities."  Its  powers  and  duties  are  there 
set  forth  as  follows: 

"(A)  Un-American  activities. 
"(2)  The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities   as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  ih 
authorized  to  make  from  time  to  time  in- 
vestigations of  (1)  the  extent,  character  and 
objects  of  un-American  propaganda  activi- 
ties in  the  United  States,  (il)    the  difiusion 
Within  the  united  States  of  subversive  aiid 
un-Amencan  propaganda  that  Is  instigated 
from  foreign  countries  or  of  a  domestic  ori- 
gin and  attacks  the  principle  of  the  form  cf 
iovernment  as  guaranteed  by  otir  Const  tu- 
tion   «nd  (lii)  all  other  questions  in  relation 
thereto  that  would  aid  Congress  In  any  neces- 
s.irv  remedial  legislation. 

-The  Committee  on  Un-. -American  Activi- 
ties shall  report  to  the  House  (or  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  if  the  House  Is  not  In  session, 
the   results   of   any   such   Investigation,   to- 
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attendance  of  such  witne.sses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
menTand  to  wke  such  testimony,  as  H 
deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  issiaed 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  o  t  e 
committee  or  any  subcommittees,  or  by  an> 
members  designated  by  any  such  chairman, 
and  may  be  served  by  any  P"Bon  deslgna«d 
by  any  such  chairman  or  member.     |60  btat. 

"*' The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
only  resuates  the  rules  pertaining  to  the 
Hou-^e  un-American  Activities  Committee. 
?he"  committee  achieved  Its  «^anf*°e  5°?; 
mlttee  status  and  first  received  Us  charter, 
af.t  presently  reads.  In  House  R-oUit  on  5^ 
70th  Cong..  1st  Sess..  91  Cong.  Rec  lO.  1^ 
'1945)  .see  also  Watkins  v.  Vmted  States.  '354 

"^  we  SrSrly  note  that  Title  1  Is  headed 
■Chinees    111   Rules   of   Senate   and   Hou^e. 
and   sta^s  that  It   Is  enacted   by   Congress 
"as   an   exercise   of   the   rule-making  power 
of  the  senate  and  the  House  of  Represema- 
tives    respectively,   and   as   such   they   shall 
be  consld^ered  us  part  of  the  rules  o^  each 
House     respectivelv.    or    of    that    House    to 
wS  they  specifically  apply."  with  recognl- 
Tion  of  thl  right  of  either  House  to  change 
the  rules  relating  to  the  procedure  of  svjch 
House,  at  any  time  or  In  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  "In  tlie  ^ase  of  any 
other  rule  of  such   House."  This  ^fnlornis 
with  the  provision  of  Article  I.  Section  5  of 
The  constitution:   "Each  House  may  deter- 
mine the  Rules  of  its  Proceedings  .  .        m 
^ntr^t   Title  11  of  the  Act  also  bea-  UP°« 
the  internal  affairs  of  Congress,  but  makes 
uo  provision  for  amendment  by  either  House 
and  does  not  purport  to  be  "an  exercise  of 
the  rulc-maklng  power  of  the  Sena  e   and 
the  House  of  Representatives    resr^ctve^y^ 
Its   provisions   are   denominated     Statutory 

Provisions."  -'  --  ...„,„if 

While  the  House  was  sitting  as  a  Cominlt- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  to  consider  Die  lJ4b 
Act.  congressman  Monroney.  the  fioor  leader. 

^*"Mr'  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  portions  of  the  bill  Irom  line  12. 
page  5  to^lne  13,  page  24.  be  considered  as 
S  and  printed  in  the  Record  That  Por- 
tion of  the  bill  deals  exclusively  with  the 
rtu"s  of  the  senate  over  which  the  House  ex- 
orci'es  no  real  jurisdiction,  and  it  ^"onld  ex- 
pecliw  consideration  of  the  bill  to  treat  it  in 

^''ThTre"w"'no  objection  to  this  procedure. 
92  Cong.  Rec.  10061-62.  The  Congressman 
also  stated,  "We  are  not  touching  he  Sen- 
ate rules  we  are  changing  our  rules.  The 
Senate  changes  its  rules  at  the  same  time. ' 

'%  -^r'o'he  reading  of  Title  I.  Part  2  0, 
the  Bill  before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House    congressman  Celler  inquired: 

•would  we  bv  the  provisions  embodied  in 
this  bin  have  the  right  to  change  the  rules 
of  the  next  Congress  despite  the  fact  that 
this  bill  was  piused  by  the  Senate  and  the 

House?" 

Congressman  Monrcney  responded. 

••No  \sic\  It  specifically  recognizes  the 
riaht  of  either  House  to  change  its  rues  at 
any  time  we  are  merely  doing  ttjolritly  for 
thJ  purpose  of  convenience  and  clarifica- 
tfon.'^^he  rules  can  be  changed  by  the  ^ew 
Congress  or  by  this  Congress  ai  any  time. 
Id,  at  10064.  ,  .„„ 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  through  acting 
jolntW^n  the  Reorganization  Act  each 
Kse'  insofar  as  Title  I  Is  concerned,  .as 


uch   investigation,   to-      House.  ''^^^^^\'^ ^:^-^'l^,norny  to  establish 
commendations    as    It      ac  m^  «nder  its^o  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^,^  business.. 
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gether    with    such    re 

deems  advisable.  

"For  the  purpose  of  any  such  investigation, 
the  committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
or  anv  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  Pl««^^'^^; 
in  the  united  States,  whether  or  not  the 
House  is  sitting,  has  recessed  or  has  ad- 
journed, to  hold  such  hearings,  to  require  the 


ru  es  for  the  conduct  of  Its  own  business.- 
Thus  these  rules  of  the  Reorganl^at  on 
Act  would  not  appear  to  come  >^:^thin  the 
meaning  of  an  'Act  of  Congress  as  that 
expression  Is  used  in  28  U.S.C.  ?  2282.  In  con- 
r^Jt  with.  <-...,  the  "Federal  Ton  claims 
Act  ••  see  footnote  3.  supra.  Section  2282  is 
not'  directed  to  the  Internal  administrative 
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procedures  of  the  Senate  or  House  governing, 
resjjectlvely.  the  conduct  of  its  own  bioslness. 

The  disposition  of  the  Supreme  Court  not 
to  enlarge  the  scope  of  Section  2282  readily 
appears  in  Kennedy  v  Mendoza-Martinez. 
372  U.S.  144.  152-55  '  The  Court  recognized 
that  there  was  h  formal  prayer  for  an  in- 
junction in  plaintiff's  amended  complaint, 
but  on  the  basis  of  stipulations  entered  into 
to  •govern  the  course  of  the  trial  "  tlie  Court 
found  that  neither  the  parties  nor  the  judge 
contemplated  injunctive  relief.  Compare 
Idleicild  Liquor  Corp.  v  Epstein,  370,  U.S.  713. 
Having  thus  disposed  of  the  prayer  for  in- 
junctive relief,  the  Court  stated  that  the 
declaratory  relief  also  requested  in  this  case 
did  not  come  within  Section  2282.  More- 
over, the  Court  referred  to  Section  2282  as 
having  been  enacted — like  Section  2281  which 
Is  applicable  to  an  attack  upon  state  legisla- 
tion— "to  prevent  a  single  federal  Judge  from 
being  able  to  paralyze  totally  the  operation 
of  an  entire  regulatory  scheme,  either  state 
or  federal,  by  issuance  of  a  broad  injunctive 
order,"  or,  as  stated  elsewhere  in  the  opinion, 
the  putting  out  of  operation  of  "an  entire 
statutory  scheme."  372  U.S.  154  155.'  The 
kinship  between  Sections  2281  and  2282  also 
appears  from' the  Court's  reference  In  Ken- 
nedy V.  Atendoza- Martinez  to  Phillips  v. 
United  States.  312  U.S.  246.  150-51.  In 
Phillips  It  Is  said: 

"The  history  of  5  266  (now  §22811  .... 
the  narrowness  of  its  original  scope,  the 
piece-meal  explicit  amendments  which  were 
made  to  it  ,  .  .  .  the  close  construction  given 
the  section  In  obedience  to  Congressional 
policy  ....  combine  to  reveal  §  266  not  as  a 
measure  of  broad  social  policy  to  be  con- 
strued with  great  litjerallty,  but  as  an  enact- 
ment technical  In  the  strict  sense  of  the 
terms  and  to  be  applied  as  such." 

Moreover,  in  Baily  v.  Patterson,  369  U.S. 
31.  33.  it  is  said: 

"We  hold  that  three  Judges  are  similarly 
not  required  when,  as  here,  prior  decisions 
make  frivolous  any  claim  that  a  state  statute 
I  permitting  segregation  of  interstate  trans- 
portation facilities  I  on  its  face  is  not  uncon- 
stitutional. .  .  .  'The  reasons  for  convening  an 
extraordinary  ccurt  are  inapplicable  in  such 
cases,  for  the  policy  behind  the  three-Judge 
requirement — that  a  single  judge  ought  not 
to  be  empowered  to  Invalidate  a  state  statute 
under  a  federal  ?laim — does  not  apply.  The 
three-Judge  requirement  Is  a  technical  one 
to  be  narrowly  construed,  Phillips  v.  United 
States.  312  U.S.  246.  251.  The  statute  comes 
into  play  only  when  an  injunction  is  sought 
'upon  tlie  ground  of  the  unconstitutionality" 
of  a  statute.  There  is  no  such  ground  when 
the  constitutional  issue  present  is  essentially 
fictitious" 

And  In  Sivift  i-  Co.  v.  Wickham,  382  U.S.  111, 
124.  128-29  (footnote  omitted): 

'[T|he  admonition  that  5  2281  is  to  be 
viewed  not  as  a  measure  of  broad  social 
policy  to  be  construed  with  great  liberality, 
but  as  an  enactment  technical  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term  and  to  be  applied  as  such, 
Phillips  V.  United  States.  312  U.S.  246,  251. 
should  be  kept  In  mind. 

•  •  *  *  • 

"Although  the  number  of  three-Judge  de- 
terminations each  year  should  not  be  ex- 
aggerated,'' this  Court's  concern  for  efficient 
operation  of  the  lower  federal  courts  per- 
suades us  to  return  to  the  Buder-Bransford- 
Case  rule,  thereby  conforming  with  the  con- 
strictive view  of  the  three-judge  jurisdiction 
which  this  Court  has  traditionally  taken. 
Ex  parte  Collins,  277  U.S.  565;  Oklahoma  Gas 
&  Elec.  Co.  V.  Oklahoma  Packing  Co.,  292  U.S. 
386:  Rorick  v.  Board  o/  Commissioners,  307 
U.S.  208;  Phillips  v.  United  States.  312  U.S. 
246." 

And  see  United  States  v.  I.CC.  337  UJS.  426. 
443:  Ayrshire  Corp  v.  United  State.i.  331  U.S. 
132.    136-37:    Darlington   v.   Federal  Housing 
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Administration,  134  P.  Supp,  337.  339 
(E.D.S.C),  rev'd  on  other  grounds,  352  U.S. 
977. 

Apart  from  the  foregoing,  yet  fortifying 
the  position  there  taken  as  to  the  inapplica- 
bility of  Section  2282.  House  Rule  XI.  under 
which  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  func- 
tioned in  the  matters  material  to  this  case, 
was  adopted  as  a  Rule  of  the  House,  with  a 
legal  status  which  does  not  rest  upon  Title  I 
of  the  Reorganization  Act."-  It  Is  a  Rule  of 
Procedure  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (acting  singly)  on  January  4,  1965. 
H.  Res.  8.  89th  Cong..  1st  Sess..  Ill  Cong.  Rec. 
21.  25.  This  resolution  reads: 

•Resolved.  That  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Con- 
gress, together  with  all  applicable  provisions 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  adopted 
as  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress." 
with  certain  amendments  the  substance  of 
which  is  not  here  material. 

To  the  extent  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress 
"adopted"  the  terms  of  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  specifically  the  powers  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee,  it 
did  so  as  an  exercise  of  the  authority  of  the 
House  to  make  its  own  rules.  The  Un-.'\meri- 
can  Activities  Committee  existed  prior  to  the 
1946  Act.  first  as  an  ad  hoc  and  then  as  a 
permanent  committee  pursuant  to  resolu- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Since 
1946.  the  House  of  Representatives  for  each 
of  the  eleven  Congresses  has  passed  its  own 
rules.  Acting  singly,  the  House  has  also 
amended  rules  which  appear  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act"  These  unicameral 
actions  by  the  House  demonstrate  its  con- 
sistent interpretation  of  the  Act  of  1946.  that 
is.  the  House  of  Representatives  for  each 
Congress  still  creates  its  own  committees. 

Though  the  Committee  has  stated  that  Its 
authority  rests  upon  both  the  .Act  and  the 
rules,  such  statement,  understandable  as  it 
is.  does  not  constitute  an  analysis  of  the 
legal  situation  And  it  is  not  a  position  ad- 
vanced by  the  House  itself  or  by  the  Con- 
gress. Indeed,  it  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  practice  of  the  House.  Rule  XLII.  the 
last  rule  of  the  House,  provides: 

"|T|he  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  shall 
govern  the  House  in  all  cases  to  which  they 
are  applicable,  and  in  which  they  are  not  in- 
consistent with  the  standing  rules  and  orders 
of  the  House. . .  ." 

Lewis  Deschler.  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. HR.  Doc.  No.  619.  87th  Cong., 
2nd  Sess..  499.  See  also  H.  Res.  5.  83d  Cong.. 
1st  Sess.  99  Cong.  Rec.  15.  24.  which  for  the 
first  time  incorporates  the  terms  of  the  Act 
in  Rule  XLII.  Moreover  with  the  exception 
of  the  Eighty-third  Congress,  each  Congress 
since  1946  has  explicitly  adopted  "all  appli- 
cable provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act."  This  practice  indicates  that 
each  incoming  House  of  Representatives  has 
considered  itself  to  be  writing  on  a  clean 
slate,  notwithstanding  the  Act  of  1946. 

Each  house  of  Congress  may.  of  course, 
amend  its  own  rules  without  consulting  the 
other  body.^  Such  an  amendment  Is  clearly 
not  an  "Act  of  Congress  "  under  Section  2282. 
No  three- judge  District  Court  could,  there- 
fore, have  jurisdiction  over  an  action  to  en- 
join the  enforcement,  operation,  or  execution 
of  such  an  amendment.  It  would  be 
anomalotis  to  hold  that  an  action  to  enjoin 
conduct  under  some  sections  of  the  present 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  three-judge  court 
solely  because  of  the  fact  that  they  were  re- 
stated in  the  Act  of  1946,  whereas  an  action 
Involving  a  subsequently  amended  rule 
would  not  be  within  the  purview  of  Section 
2282. 

It   is    also    significant    that   the   Supreme 
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Court  has  in  several  opinions  traced  the 
authority  of  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  to  resolutions  of  the  House  rather 
than  to  the  1946  Act.  In  Watkins  v  United 
States.  354  US  178.  201-203,  the  history  of 
the  Committee  is  set  forth,  and  at  the  latter 
page  It  is  said  (  footnote  omitted )  : 

"On  five  occasions,  at  the  beginning  of  ses- 
sions of  Congress,  it  has  made  the  author- 
izing resolution  part  of  the  rules  of  the 
House"  " 

.'\ntecedents  in  the  text  and  the  sources  in 
footnote  44  clearly  reveal  that  the  "It"  in  the 
above  sentence  is  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives alone,  not  the  Congress.  In  Barenblatt 
V.  United  State.'^.  360  US.  109.  115  (footnote 
omitted) ,  the  Court  refers  to  the  challenge  t , 
"Rule  xi  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Eighty-third  Congress,  the  charter  of  au- 
thority of  the  present  Committee." '  The 
footnote  also  shows  that  the  "charter"  was  a 
House  Resolution,  nothing  more.  And  see 
Gojack  V.  United  States.  384  U.S.  702,  706- 
707.  n.  4.  including  the  sentence; 

"It  is  the  practice  of  the  House  to  adopt 
Its  Rules — including  the  Rule  which  est.ib- 
lishes  the  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee and  defines  the  scope  of  its  authority— 
at  th  beginning  of  each  Congress."  See.  eg  , 
109  Cong.  Rec.  14.  08th  Cong.  1st  Sess. 
(1963);  101  Cong.  Rec.  11.  84th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  ( 1955) . 

True  It  is  that  as  a  matter  of  policy  when 
an  injunction  is  sought  there  would  seem 
to  be  good  reason  for  a  three-judge  court  to 
pass  on  a  constitutional  challenge  to  the  au- 
thority of  a  congressional  committee.  But 
when  Section  2282  was  enacted  there  was 
no  occasion  for  seeking  to  protect  the 
functioning  of  such  a  committee.  The  prob- 
lems lay  elsewhere,  until  now.  Section  2282 
was  directed  to  the  problems  as  they  existed, 
the  putting  out  of  operation  of  an  Act  of 
Congress.  If  a  three-Judge  court  also  should 
as  a  matter  of  policy  be  required  to  strike 
down  a  rule  of  a  House  under  which  a  House 
committee  operates  Congress  should  address 
its  attention  to  this  new  problem. 

It  is  quite  true  also,  as  we  have  suggested, 
see  note  6,  supra,  that  were  Rule  XI  to  be 
held  unconstitutional  such  a  holding  would 
undermine  the  constitutionality  of  the  like 
provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
should  they  come  under  attack.  But  this 
would  be  because  of  the  precedential  au- 
thority of  the  holding.  To  come  under  Sec- 
tion 2282.  The  Act  of  Congress  or  operations 
under  it  must  be  the  direct  object  of  the 
injunction  sought.  Fleming  v.  Nestor. 
supra.  It  is  the  conduct  of  the  defendant.^ 
under  House  Rule  XI  that  is  the  object  ( f 
this  suit.  Even  if  authorized  by  the  Re- 
organization Act.  Rule  XI  does  not  depend 
upon  that  Act.  for  Resolution  8  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  -he  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress alone  was  the  grant  of  authority  under 
which  its  committees  were  to  operate. 

Having  concluded  the  case  does  not  require 
a  statutory  three-judge  District  Court,  there 
remains  the  problem  of  what  we  should  do. 
Were  a  unanimous  decision  on  the  merits 
reached  by  the  three  judges,  respected  au- 
thority suggests  they  should  render  the  de- 
cision. Su-ift  &  Co..  V.  Wickham.  230  S.  Supp. 
398  (S.D.  N.y.).  This  has  an  advantage.  An 
appeal  from  that  decision  could  be  filed  both 
in  the  Supreme  Court  and  alternatively  in 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  If  the  Supreme  Court 
should  decide  the  case  not  to  be  one  for  a 
statutory  three-Judge  District  Court  It  would 
dismiss  the  appeal.  Review  would  then  be 
available  under  th?  alternative  appeal  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  Swift  i-  Co,  v.  Wickham. 
382  U.S.  Ill,  129.  Or  the  Supreme  Court 
could  treat  the  appeal  papers  as  an  applica- 
tion to  It  for  certiorari  prior  to  Court  of 
Appeals  decision.  Turner  v.  City  of  Memphis, 
369  U.S.  350.  But  It  Is  not  necessary  for  the 
three  Judges  to  seek  unanimity  and  to  decide 
the  case.  In  this  Jurisdiction  the  course  here- 
tofore adopted,  which  we  now  follow,  is  to 
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dissolve  the  statutory  three-judse  court  and 
rem°  the  case  to  the  District  Judge  to  whom 
t  was  first  presented,  for  disposition  by  him. 
osaoe  Tribe  of  Indians  v.  Ickes.  45  F.  Supp 
^19  affd  77  US.  App.  DC  114.  133  F.  2d  47, 
I'frt  denied,  319  VS.  750:  Marcello  v.  Ken- 
nedy. 194  F.  Supp.  748 

Charles  Fahy. 

Senior  Circuit  Judge. 
Howard  F.  Corcoran. 

Di.sfrict  Judge. 
Dated:  September  11.  1967. 
footnotes 
•The  Court   takes   Judicial   notice  of   the 
fact  that  the  official  position  of  several  of  the 
defendants  named  at  the  time  this  compUtint 
was  tiled  ha.H  been  changed. 

•  •Circuit  Judge  Fahy  became  Senior  Cir- 
cuit Judge  April  13.  1967. 

.The  Court  takes  Judicial  notice  of  the 
fact  that  the  official  position  of  several  of 
the  defendant.-  named  at  the  time  this  com- 
plaint was  filed  has  been  changed. 

rcircult  Judge  Fahy  became  Senior  Cir- 
cuit Judge  April  13,  1967. 

1  Section    2283    provides;     "An    interlocu- 
torv    or    permanent    injunction    restraining 
the  enforcement,  operation  or  execution  of 
anv  Act  of  Congress  for  repugnance  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  not 
be  granted   by  any  district  court  or   Judge 
thereof    unless    the    application    therefor    is 
heard  and  determined  by  a  district  court  of 
three  Judges  under  section  2284  of  this  title. ' 
-  Title  II.  which  is  designated  "Miscellane- 
ous "    has    three    parts— "Part    1— Statutory 
Provisions    Relating    to    Congressional    Per- 
sonnel,"   "Part   2— Statutory   Provisions    re- 
lating to  Committees  of  Congress."  and  "Part 
3_Provisions  Relating  to  Capitol  and  Pages." 
60  Stat.  834. 

The    Legislative    Reorganization    Act    of 
1946  grew  out  of  18  months  of  preparation. 
study,  and  hearings  by  the  Special  Commit- 
tee  on    the    Reorganization    of    Congress,    a 
joint  committee  of   the  House  and  Senate. 
92  Cong.  Rec.   10039.  The  reorganization  of 
the  committee  system,  Title  I.  Is  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  Special  Committee's  proposal. 
The  other  parts  of  the  proposal,  which  were 
also  intended  "to  streamline"  congressional 
operations,   were   adopted   as   an   exercise   of 
Congress'    legislative   authority.   Title    II   of 
the   Act   is   designated   "Miscellaneous,"   see 
note  2-   Title  III  is  entitled  "Regulation  of 
Lobbvlng  Act";  Title  IV  is  entitled  "Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act";   Title  V  Is  entitled  "Gen- 
eral  Bridges   Act";    and  Title   VI,   the   final 
title,  is  designated  "Compensation  and  Re- 
tireinent  Pay  of  Members  of  Congress." 

'  The   Supreme   Court   also   has   indicated 
some  hesitation  to  read  Section  2282  literally. 
The  Court  continued  Ex  Parte  Cogdell.  342 
US    163,  on  its  docket  in  order  to  permit 
the   Court    of    Appeals    for    the    District    of 
Columbia   Circuit,    in    which    the    case    was 
also  pending,  to  determine  in  the  first  In- 
■;*ance    whether    "congressional    enactments 
affecting  only  the  District  of  Columbia"  came 
within  Section  2282.  Subsequently  the  par- 
ties dismissed  their  appeal  In  the  Court  of 
Appeals.   See,   however,    Hobson   v.    Hansen. 
•'52  F  Supp.  4  (D.D.C.) ,  and  Hobson  v.  Han- 
sen, 265  F.  Supp.  902    (D.D.C).   In  both  of 
which  the  problem  of  appUcablUty  of  Section 
'•'282  was  considered  only  in  relation  to  the 
substantiality    of    the    constitutional    ques- 
tion   ^-Ithout  reference   to  whether  or  not 
the  operation  of  an  Act  of  Congress  was  in- 
volved. 

6  The  complementary  nature  and  legisla- 
tive purpose  of  Sections  2281  and  2282  were 
reaffirmed  In  Zemel  v.  Rusk.  381  U.S.  1,  7  n,  4 
where  Kennedy  v.  Mendoza-Martines.  supra. 
is  quoted  in  length.  In  Zemel  the  Court  held 
a  three-judge  court  was  properly  convened 
and  stated. 

■■The  convening  of  a  three-Judge  court  In 
this  c.ise  surely  coincides  with  the  l^sla- 
tlve  policy  underlying  the  passage  of  §  2282. 


Appellant  in  this  c;ise  does  not  chal- 
lenge merely  a  •single,  unique  exercise  of 
the  Secretary's  authority,  cl.  Phillips  \. 
united  StaU^..npT^.  at  253.  On  the  contrary. 
U^is  suit  seeks  to%aralyze  toU.Uy  the  ope^- 
tion  of  an  entire  regulatory  scl^en^^.  Indeed, 
a  regulatorv  scheme  designed  and  admin- 
istered   to    promote    toe    security    of    the 

^^^Anv  decision  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
Rule  XI  might  be  decisive  on  the  constitu- 
tionanty  of  the  1946  Act,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  has  stated:  „.rf„  #r.-r 

•Section  3  [now  2282]  does  no^P™^,'*^  ^^^ 
a  c:ise  where  the  validity  of  an  Act  of  Con- 
press  is  merely  drawn  m  question,  albeit  that 
question  be  decided,  but  only  for  a  ca^  where 
there  is  an  application  for  an  interlocutory 
or  permanent  injunction  t«  resuain  the  en- 
forcement of  an  Act  of  Congress.^  .  .  H^ 
Congress  intended  the  provision  in  S  3,  lor 
thrw-    Judges    and    direct    appeal,    to    apply 
wheTiever  a  question  of  the  v.Uidlty  of  an  Act 
of  Congress  becam*  Involved.  Congress  would 
nau^aflv    have    used    the    f.unUiar    phrase 
^Sawn  in  question,'  a^  in  the  first  section 
of  the  Act"   mow  28  U_S.C.  24031 

Garment  Workers  v.  Donnellp  Co..  304  U.b. 
•--43  250  quoted  in  part  In  Flrmming  v. 
Nestor^  363  U.S.  603.  607,  and  Penn.^vlvania 
Pub.  Ulil.  Comm'n  v.  Pennsylvania  R.  Co.. 
"^82  U  S.BSl    282 

Here  of  course,  plaintiffs  seek  to  enjoin  the 
committee  from  acting  under  either  Rule 
XI  or  the  1946  Act.  but  they  are  not  entitled 
to  the  latter  relief  if  tiie  Comn.!ttee  was 
operating  only  under  its  Rule. 

^Eo  H  Res.  8.  89th  Cong.  1st  Sess..  Ill 
cone  Rec  21.  25,  amending  portions  of  Rule 
XI  pertaining  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  other  provisions, 

"  see  e  <7  H  Res.  5.  88th  Cong..  1st  Sess. 
(  amendment  of  House  Rule  X  s^j  as  to  enlarge 
the  membership  of  the  Committee  on  Rules) ; 
S  Res.  5.  86th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (amendment 
of  senate  Rule  XXII  so  as  to  P^o^'f «  f"^ 
adoption  of  cloture  by  two-thirds  of  those 
Senators  present  and  voting ) . 
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Representatives."  The  report  also  spoke  of 
••the  purpose  of  Congress  in  the  creation  of 
this  committee"  and  of  the  ■■">J'9ressional 
mandate."  Ibid.  | Emphasis  added.)  See  also 
House  Committee  on  Un-Amencun  Activities, 
Annual  Report  for  the  Year  1963.  123. 

Every  publication  of  the  Committee  begins 
with  the  recital  that  •The  legislation  under 
which  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  operates  is  Public  Law  601.  79th 
Congress  1 1946 1;  60  Stat.  812 

- 1  think  therefore,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  decide  whether  there  may  be  circum- 
stances in  which  a  rule  of  the  House  or 
senate  could  be  regarded  as  an  Act  of  Con- 
press  for  purposes  of  §  2282.  See  Mfthodist 
Fcd'n  lor  Social  Action  v.  Eastland.  141  F. 
Supp  729  (DD.C.  1956).  where  a  three-Judge 
court  took  jurisdiction  to  decide  a  case 
challenging  the  validity  of  a  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution.  See  especially  opinion  of 
Wilkin,  J.,  dissenting  on  other  grounds,  id. 
at  736. 


Bazelon.  Chief  Judge,  dissenting:  The  ma- 
loritv   concludes   that   the   activities   of   the 
defendant  are  conducted  under  the  author- 
ity of  a  rule  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
rather  than  under  the  authority  of  ^"  Act 
of  congress.  I  disagree.  By  incorporating  Rule 
XI  into   the  Legislative  R^'-P^»'==«"°"  .\^' 
of    1946     (50   Stat.   812.   Congress   established 
a   dual   authorization   for   the   House   Com- 
mittee on  un-American  Activities.  Tl^e  C°m- 
niittee  itself  has  not  hesitated  to  state  that 
It  derives  Its  mandate  from  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress as  well   as  from  rules  of  the  House.' 
In  mv  view,  therefore,  this  case  does  involve 
an  injunction  to  restrain  enforcement  of  an 
Act  of  congress  and  falls  ^^jthin  the  pro- 
visions   of    28    use.    2282.-'    The    fact    that 
plaintilft  are  also  trying  to  enjoin  enforce- 
ment of  a  rule  of  the  House  does  not  render 
s  2282  Inoperative. 

The  majority  suggests  that  even  if  de- 
fendants' activities  are  conducted  "nder  the 
authority  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  that  statute  Is  not  the  tv-pe  of  Act  Con- 
gress had  in  mind  when  It  ^^'ifl^^\^^^^°'^: 
vocation  of  a  three-Judge  court.  Section  2282, 
however,  speaks  of  "any  Act  of  Congress 
and  neither  Congress  nor  the  Supreme  Court 
has  provided  us  with  sufficient  guidance  to 
carve  out  exceptions  to  It. 

Accordingly,  I  dissent  from  my  brethren  s 
view  that  a  three-Judge  court  lacked  Juris- 
diction in  this  case. 

David  L.  Bazei.on, 
Chief  Circuit  Judge. 

FOOTNOTES 

'See  eg  ,  Hotise  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  Annual  Report  for  the 
Year  1961,  145,  stating  that  the  Committee 
"has  a  statutory  basis  In  Public  Law  601- 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946— 
aswell   as   In   the  Rules   of   the  House   of 


I  In  the  V  S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit,  No.  21.382.  September 
Term.  1967] 

Dr  Allen  M.  Krebs  and  Walter  D.  Teaglt. 
in  ON  Their  Own  Behalf  and  on  Behal? 
OF 'all  Other  Persons  Similarly  Situatct, 
.Appellants  i    John  M.  Ashbrook.  John  H. 

BUCHANEN,    JR  .    AND    DEL    CLAWSON,    ET    AL., 

Appellees 

Appeal  from  the  United  States  District 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Before-  Prettvman.  Senior  Circuit  Judge, 
and  Wright  and  Robinson.  Circuit  Judges. 

JUDGMENT 

This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  rec- 
ord on  appeal  from  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
was  argued  by  counsel. 

on  consideration  thereof,  and  this  court 
being  in  general  agreement  with  the  opinion 
med  by  the  District  Court  m  this  case 
Trcbs  I  Ashbrook.  D.  D.C..  275  F.  Supp    111 

^'order^  Ind  Adjudged  by  this  court  that 
the  Judgment  of  the  District  Court  appealed 
from  in  this  cause  be.  and  it  is  hereby,  af- 
firmed. 

Per  Curiam 
Dated:  May  14.  1968. 

Prettvman.  Semor  Circuit  Judge,  concur- 
ring   I  "concur  in  the  Judgment  of  the  court, 
but  I  would  eo  further  and  direct  either  the 
three-judge  court  or  the  single  District  Judge 
to  dismiss  the  complaint.  As  I  see  it.  no  Justi- 
ciable controversy  is  presented  by  fje  '■""^- 
plauit.  Appellants  have  not  been  asked  any 
questions  They  allege  they  are  threatened  by 
Reason  of  their  knowledge  of  the  general  rep- 
utation of  the  House  Committee.  The   bu 
prenie  Court  has  passed  on  the  point  seyera 
times  ■•  as  has  this  court.-'  Stamler  v    WUUs' 
ifnot  apposite,  because  there  the  plaintiffs 
had  bee.1  asked  questions,  had  refused^  and 
stood  in  immediate  danger  of  prosecution. 


FOOTNOTES 

.  I  have  m  mind  what  the  Supreme  Court 
said  in  Hutcheson  v.  United  States.  369  U.S 
"•iM  619  (1962)  ;  "Unless  interrogation  is  met 
with   a   valid   constitutional   objection    •the 
Tcope  of    he  power  of  | congressional)  inquiry 
scope  oi^th^  Penetrating  and  far-reaclnne  as 
the  potential  power  to  enact  and  appropriate 
nder  the  constitution.'  Barenblatt  v^  Umted 
SMtes    \3eO  U.S.  1091.  at  111  1 19591.  And  it  is 
not  until  the  question  is  asked  that  the  in- 
terrogator can  know  whether  u  will  be  a   - 
swered  or  will  be  met  with  some  constitu- 
fonal  Ob  ectlon.  To  deny  the  Committee  the 
right  to  ask  the  question  would  be  to  turn  an 
'option  of  refusal'  into  a  •pr^'l'^ition  of  In- 
quiry '  8  Wigmore.  Evidence   <3d  ed.i    5  2268 
-"'    Such  a  restriction  upon  congressional 
investigatory  powers  should  not  be  oounte- 

"^^nf  from  another  point  of  view  see  Ash- 
wander  v   TV  A.  '!97  US  288.  347  48  (Brandeis. 
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J.,  concurring) .  and  Massachusetts  v.  Mellon, 
262  U  S  447.  488  i  1923  ) .  See  also  Jaffe,  Stand- 
ing to  Secure  Judicial  Reinew:  Public  Actions, 
74  HARV.  L  REV  1265  ( 1961 ) .  and  Note.  The 
Supreme  Court  and  Standing  to  Sue.  34 
NA'  UL  REV    141  I  1959  i 

-  Mlns  V  McCarthy.  93  US.  App.  DC.  220, 
209  P  2d  307  (  1953) :  Pauling  v  Eastland.  109 
US.  App  D  C  342.  345,  288  F.  2d  126.  129,  cert, 
denied.  364  US  900  11960)  :  'The  separation 
of  powers  principle  is  one  of  the  basic  con- 
cepts of  the  Constitution.  The  courts  have 
no  power  of  interference,  unless  and  until 
some  event,  such  as  arrest.  Indictment  or 
conviction  brings  an  actual  controversy  into 
the  sphere  of  Judicial  authority.  The  courts 
cannot  interfere  merely  upon  the  petition  of 
a  person  potentially  liable  to  some  such 
event"  See  also  Flschler  v.  McCarthy.  117  F. 
Supp.  643  (S.DNY.  1954).  aff'd.  218  F.  2d 
164  ,2d  Cir   1934). 

371  F  2d  413  (  7th  Clr   1966) . 


CONGRESSMAN  CLAUDE  PEPPERS 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 779.  A  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH 
A  JOINT  COMMITTEE  TO  DEAL 
WITH  THE  CRISIS  IN  OUR  CITIES, 
RECEIVES  WIDE  SUPPORT 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OP    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Wednesday,  May  29.  1968 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
asenda  of  our  country's  most  ureent  do- 
mestic problems,  the  desperate  plight  of 
our  cities  is  second  only  to  the  Nation's 
frightening  rate  of  crime.  In  my  view, 
these  two  tower  above  all  others  in  their 
impact  upon  the  well-being  of  America 
today.  Moreover,  the  miserj'  these  con- 
ditions inflict  upon  our  citizens  today 
will  be  tenfold  tomorrow  if  we.  here  and 
now.  fail  to  give  them  our  most  earnest 
and  urgent  attention. 

I  liave  citeo  crime  and  urban  affairs 
as  two  distinct  problems.  In  reality,  they 
are  intimately  connected.  Tlie  snowball- 
ing rise  in  crime  is  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous byproducts  of  our  urban  prolifera- 
tion. Crime  and  urban  blight  walk  hand 
in  hand,  seemingly  reinforcing  one  an- 
other. 

■Nothing  is  more  fundamental  to  the 
quality  of  life  in  any  area  than  the  sense 
of  personal  security  of  its  residents,"  de- 
clares the  recent  report  of  the  National 
Ad\isory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders, 
"and  nothing  affects  this  more  than 
crime."  And  .>ince  the  crime  rate  is  gen- 
erally highest  in  the  large  cities,  per- 
sonal insecurity  is  increasingly  a  char- 
acteristic of  urban  livins. 

Individual  acts  of  violence  are  horrify- 
ing enough.  Mass  violence,  the  kind  of 
human  wave  criminality  to  which  so 
many  of  our  cities  have  been  subjected 
in  recent  years,  threatens  to  ti-ansform 
the  quaUty  of  our  national  life  from  one 
of  reasonable  hope  for  progress  into  one 
of  perpetual  nightmare. 

Granted  that  the  causes  of  crime  are 
complex  and  multiple.  Even  the  most 
superficial  examination  of  those  causes, 
however,  suggests,  in  the  words  of  the 
Kerner  report,  that  "the  racial  disorders 
of  last  summer,  in  part,  reflect  the  failure 
of  all  levels  of  government — Federal  and 
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state  as  well  as  local — to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problems  of  our  cities." 

Those  problems  are  undeniably  over- 
whelming. Their  causes  are  not  momen- 
tary but  rather  the  lesult  of  the  inter- 
acting developments  of  many  decades. 
We  are  faced  with  huge  aggregations  of 
population  concentrating  in  relatively 
small  geographical  areas,  aggregations 
of  a  magnitude  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
histoiT  of  man.  As  an  outgrowth  of  an 
evolving  technology  and  economy  and  a 
significant  burst  of  population,  there  has 
occuri'ed  a  vast  migration  from  the  coun- 
tr>-side  to  the  city  and  its  environs.  Our 
Nation  was  once  overwhelmingly  rural; 
today  three-quarters  of  our  people  con- 
gregate in  the  cities  and  in  suburbia.  And 
that  concentration  continues  relentlessly 
even--  day.  By  the  year  2000  the  Nation's 
population  is  expected  to  rise  from  its 
present  200  million  to  about  350  million. 
Most  of  that  increase  will  fall  upon  our 
cities,  already  staggering  under  the  on- 
slaught of  severe  population  pressures. 
What  will  those  cities  be  like  at  the  turn 
of  the  centur>'  if  no  concentrated  effort 
is  made  to  solve  their  problems? 

What  is  painful  today  will  be  unbear- 
able then. 

We  know  some  of  the  areas  in  which 
action  is  required.  We  know  there  is  a 
need  for  jobs.  We  know  there  is  a  need 
for  manpower  training  and  retraining. 
We  are  aware. of  some  of  the  problems 
in  p.ublic  health,  housing,  and  recreation 
that  must  be  dealt  with  if  our  cities  are 
to  be  made  habitable  for  all. 

We  know  that  our  transportation  sys- 
tems are  insuflBcient.  We  recognize  the 
need  for  professionally  trained  and  fully 
staffed  police,  fire,  and  other  depart- 
ments whose  function  it  is  to  protect 
our  cities.  We  know  that  our  water  and 
air  require  cleansing.  We  know  that  our 
welfare  system  needs  extensive  over- 
hauling. We  know,  perhaps  most  im- 
portant of  all.  that  our  educational  sys- 
tems must  be  brought  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  enlightenment  and  excellence. 

We  know  all  these  things,  but  un- 
fortunately most  of  us  know  them  only 
piecemeal  or  in  the  abstract.  Few  of  us 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  see  the  full 
extent  of  the  plight  of  our  cities.  "I 
thought  I  really  knew  America."  Kather- 
ine  Peden,  a  member  of  the  Kerner 
Commission,  said  recently  about  her  ex- 
perience with  that  group,  "but  I  had 
never  really  seen  the  illness  of  our  cities 
before.  I  didn't  know  how  sick  our  major 
cities  could  be." 

Most  of  us  here  in  Congress  are  simi- 
larly uninformed.  We  do  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  see  the  cities  and  their 
problems  whole.  Instead,  we  legislate 
haphazardly,  dealing  with  one  issue 
here,  another  there,  with  only  a  vague 
nation  of  the  interrelation.ships  that 
condition  them  all. 

One  of  the  most  important  obstacles 
to  our  seeing  the  problem  whole  arises 
from  the  way  in  which  committee  juris- 
dictions are  organized  in  Congress.  No 
fewer  than  14  of  the  21  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  a  hand  in  one  or  more  programs 
affecting  urban  areas.  Eleven  of  the  16 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate  are 
similarly  involved.  And  this  does  not  in- 
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elude  the  Small  Business  Committees  in 
both  Houses,  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  or  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  all  of  which  deal  with 
aspects  of  urban  affairs. 

In  our  own  House,  the  Agriculture 
Committee  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act. 
Armed  Services  has  a  primary  voice  in 
military  land  conveyances  to  cities  and 
in  housing  for  militar>-  personnel.  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  holds  jurisdiction  over 
hou.sing  and  urban  development  gen- 
erally, over  urban  ma.ss  transportation, 
and  over  dozens  of  other  programs  vital 
to  our  cities.  The  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is,  in  effect,  the  govern- 
ing body  of  one  of  the  largest  meti->)- 
polises  in  the  Nation.  Our  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  handles  not  only 
i-'eneral  education  and  labor  problem.^, 
but  also  .iuvenile  delinquency,  vocational 
rehabilitation,  and  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations eets  into  the  urban  act  through 
many  avenues:  in  recent  years  it  ha.N 
dealt  with  relations  between  the  cities 
and  the  Federal  Government,  with  water 
pollution,  with  crime,  with  the  price  ni 
milk  and  bread,  and  with  the  National 
Commission  on  Urban  Living,  The  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  re- 
cently held  hearings  on  a  metropolitan 
water  district  desalting  plant.  Our  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce has  jurisdiction  over  solid  waste 
disposal.  The  Judiciary'  Committee  deals 
with  civil  liberties  and  crimes.  The  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  economic  fate  ot  u 
significant  number  of  the  people  who  live 
and  work  in  our  cities. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  deals 
with  highways,  water  pollution,  and 
urban  redevelopment  areas.  Our  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  is  studying 
environmental  pollution,  'Veterans'  loans, 
hospitals,  and  housing  fall  under  the 
•Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  is  involved 
in  urban  affairs  in  a  number  of  ways,  in- 
cluding urban  employment  and  social  se- 
curity. 

The  story  of  Congress  and  its  proce- 
dures for  dealing  with  the  urban  crisis 
may  be  summed  up  in  one  word — chaos. 
Dispersion  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Al- 
most every  committee  in  the  House  par- 
ticipates in  the  process.  And  no  single 
group  exists  to  coordinate  programs,  to 
balance  one  against  the  others,  to  evolve 
rational,  comprehensive,  overall  plans. 

Our  own  chaotic  situation  is  com- 
pounded by.  and  contributes  to.  a  similar 
dispersion  of  authority  and  program  re- 
sponsibility in  the  executive  branch.  It 
is  true  that  the  President,  through  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  attempts  to  bring 
some  coherency  to  those  programs.  But 
neither  he  nor  we  can  escape  the  funda- 
mental processes  of  our  Government :  as 
with  most  legislative  issues,  the  President 
proposes  and  the  Congress  disposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  it  is  time  to  mount 
a  massive  assault  on  the  ills  that  beset 
America's  cities.  I  say  the  prime  respon- 
sibility for  that  assault  must  lie  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
realize  that  the  combined  effort  of  in- 
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numerable    existing    institutions— Fed- 

,  il  State,  local,  governmental,  and  pn- 

VaTe--wlll   be    required.   We   may   vevy 

veil  need  to  establish  entirely  new  and 

uiQue  institutions  to  get  the  job  done. 

we  may   need  to   adapt  existing   ones. 

But  whatever  we  do.  whichever  roads  we 

choose  to  travel,  there  can  be  no  doubt 

t'nat  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 

will  be  crucial. 

That  role,  as  Senator  Mike  Mansfield 
of  Montana  recently  put  it,  can  be  a 
source  of  inspiration,  leadership,  and 
direction.  It  can  be  a  source  of  action- 
ulanned.  balanced,  and  well  knit. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  take 
t>ie  lead  Congress  must  take  aggressive 
action  But  where  in  the  Congress  today 
can  we  find  the  basis  for  planned,  bal- 
anced,   well-knit    action'?    It    does    not 

*"  To  remedv  that  situation.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I   am    'ntroducing   today    a   concurrent 
resolution  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Urban  Affairs.  I  see  this  Joint  Com- 
mittee formulating  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  legislation  to  deal  with  urban  prob- 
lems I  see  It  evolving  a  planned,  balanced 
attack  on  the  ills  of  our  cities,  I  see  it  pro- 
vidmg  Congress  with  coordinated  pro- 
posals for  programs  in  education,  hous- 
incr    the  minimum  wage,  health,  pollu- 
t'o'n  transportation,  manpower  trammg. 
welfare,  and  a  multiple  of  other  acimties. 
Bevond  all  this.  I  see  the  Joint  Com- 
inittr-e  pursuing  another  and  equally  sig- 
iMficant  problem  area  that  Congress  mu.st 
eventually  face  but  to  which  it  has  as  yet 
paid  little  attention.   Mr.   Speaker    our 
boys  in  Vietnam  will  one  day  return.  Most 
of' them  will  be  returning  to  our  cities. 
What  will  they  return  to?  What  will  be 
done   to   help   them    reintegrate   them- 
..elves  into  civilian  hfe?  Where  will  their 
jobs   and   their   housing  come   from? 

Now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to  begin 
thinking  about  those  problems,  to  do  the 
Planning  that  conversion  to  peacetime 
will  require.  It  was  my  great  privilege  as 
a  Senator  to  serve  on  a  committee 
charged  with  post-Worid  War  II  plan- 
ning the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Post-War  Economic  Policy  and  Planning. 
That  committee  performed  an  invaluable 
service. 

We  must  be  similarly  foresighted  now. 
When  the  war  is  over,  it  will  be  too  late 
to  accomplish  all  the  things  that  must 
be  done  to  avoid  economic  and  human 
dislocation.  We  must  prepare  for  postwar 
problems  now,  while  we  still  have  t  me^ 
The  Joint  Committee  I  propose  would  I 
fervently  hope,  devote  some  of  its  efforts 
to  such  planning  for  the  cities  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

Mr  Speaker  the  task  of  saving  our  ur- 
ban areas  and  of  making  them  hospitable 
to  our  returning  wan-iors  will  require  re- 
lentless effort.  It  will  demand  a  prepon- 
derant  proportion   of   the   Nations   re- 
sources. Even  with  thorough  planning, 
the  task  will  not  be  easy.  Without  such 
planning,  It  will  be  impossible.  I  there- 
fore urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
supporting  the  establishment  of  a  device 
♦hat  will  help  us  meet  our  grave  respon- 
sibilities, a  Joint  Committee  on  Urban 

A  ffo  ire 

Mr  Speaker.  I  place  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  an  editorial  by  the  Miami  News, 
which  supports  this  legislation: 


IProm  the  Miami  (Fla  )   News.  May  20.  1968] 

MIAMI'S     PROBLEMS      PLANNING      PLUS      ACTION 

Needed  in  Slums 
II  urb.in  renewal  planners  want  some  good 
idvice.  they'll  widen  their  conversations  with 
the  people"  met  directly  '''««^^f-';'^^f'=°- 
uomlcallv  deprived  Ui  the  city  o    ^lanil. 

This  w.^is  demonstrated  the  other  evening 
by  planners  and  architects  who  listened  to 
comments  from  an  audie.^ce  of  500  at  Culnier 
center  Park,  in  the  heart  ol  the  Central 
NeETO   District,  ,  ,_,^ 

These  men  and  women  want  homes  free 
of  roaches  and  r.its  and  lice. 
Thev  wi'Ut  their  own  homes. 
They  are  tired  of  paying  ransom  to  land- 
lords who  perpetuate  slums  in  the  city. 

And  why  i^lwuldn't  these  people,  boon  to 
be  disposssessed  for  the  moment  by  urban 
renewal,  be  entitled  to  sound  planning  and 

iimnediate  help?  ,/-,„,»    the 

The  same  evening,  in  Cor;onut  Orove,  the 
Dade  conference  on  Civic  Affairs  gave  social 
attention  to  Improving  conditions  lor  Negro 
residents  in  the  Grove  The  1'^^^""'^^ '"?''^ '^' 
the  community's  power  structure,  heard  how 
Negro  vouths  are  being  reached  with  planned 
recreation,  interest  groups  and  special  educa- 
tion A  .small  factory  even  Is  m  operation 
where  a  young  man  can  earn  pocket  money 
while  learning  a  trade.  ,,    ^    .     ,,,,.  f„r 

The  point  of  this  all.  we  think,  i.  H^f  Jf^ 
too  long  proper  planning  to  help  onvM°^ 
man  has  been  ignored,  until  »°*-  ^'^  f«f« 
dangerous  times.  In  Congre.ss  the  otner  da> 
Dade  Rep.  Claude  Pepper  suggested  a  new 
massive  assault  on  urban  problems  across  .he 

"%°bvlouslv  many  of  the  Ideas  could  not  be 
enacted  until  after  the  Vietnam  war  ends 
s  lid    Mr.    Pepper,    "but    planning   .shouldn  t 
wait  until  the  fighting  stops." 
The    time    for    planning— and    action— Is 

now. 
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traordinary  attention  being  accorded  the 
invasion  serves  to  convince  many  people 
they  should  stay  away. 

If  the  news  gathering  services  would 
uive  this  debacle  only  the  attention  that 
it  deserves  I  dare  say  most  of  the  march- 
ers would  be  on  their  way  home  within 
a  week  Thev  could  then  settle  down  and 
go  back  to  work— if  they  really  want  to 
work. 


PUBLIC  INTEREST  SHOULD  CAUSE 
NEWS  MEDIA  TO  TONE  DOWN 
COVERAGE    OF    POOR     PEOPLES 

MARCH 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  29.  1968 


Mr  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
with  an  ounce  of  brain  can  read  the  mut- 
terings  of  the  leaders  of  the  so-called 
poor  people's  march  and  recognize  that 
the  gathering  in  Washington  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  bunch  of  uninformed  and  Ir- 
resDonsible  leaders. 

In TppeaUng  for  pie-in-the-sky  welfare 
benefits  at  the  hands  of  the  Congress 
they  employ  insults,  intimidation  and 
threats,  knowing  full  well  what  the  re- 
sults will  be.  It  is  nothing  but  a  rackety 

Yet  the  press,  radio  and  television  ti  eat 
the  mission  of  these  people  as  being 
worthy  of  prime  attention.  The  only 
thing  that  sustains  the  movement  is  puD- 
licitv  and  the  money  the  leaders  are  able 
to  extract  from  those  who  are  induced  to 
take  pity  on  them. 

The  tragic  effect  of  all  this  has  been 
to  scare  people  away  from  Washington 
News  reports  say  there  is  a  20-percent 
drop  m  the  inflow  of  trafBc  to  the  Capital 
City.  The  loss  to  the  business  community 
is  of  course,  very  serious. 

Based  upon  the  violence  that  normally 
follows  In  the  wake  of  such  demonstra- 
tions, many  would-be  visitors  naturally 
assume  this  is  no  Place  for  them  while 
these  people  are  encamped  here.  The  ex 


BARRIADA    LEGAL    SERVICES    ES- 
TABLISHED BY  ALLIANCE 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

;iK    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1968 
Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Al- 
liance  for   Progress  has  inaugurated  a 
new  community  development  program  in 
Panama  which  will   provide   free   legal 
service  to  the  residents  of  barnadas  who 
cannot  afford  a  lawyer  to  handle  per- 
sonal or  community  problems.  The  Bar- 
riada  Legal  Service  Program  will  start 
a  process  which  will  lead  to  improNed 
legal  services  for  the  poor,  greater  par- 
ticipation in  development  by  members 
of   the  bar  and  Panamanian  law    stu- 
dents and  the  encouragement  of  the  peo- 
ple to  view  the  legal  .system  as  a  pro- 
tector of  their  interests  and  not  as  an 
instrument  of  oppression.  The  program  s 
designed  to  be  expanded  as  its  success  i:, 
demonstrated. 

I  include  in  the  Record  an  article  an- 
nouncing the  establishment  of  "le  Bar- 
riada  Legal  Service  Program  ^^•hlch  ap- 
peared in  the  Panama  Star  and  Herald 
ofMay  16,  1968: 

BARRIADA   LEGAL    SERVICES   ESTABLISHED   BY 

Alliance 
For  the   nrst  time  in  Panama,  iree  legal 
service  will  be  available  to  residents  of  bar- 
rladas  who  cannot  afford  a  1^'Wyer 

This  will  be  possible  because  of  --n  agree 
ment  establishing  the  Barrlada  Legal  .Sei^v- 
Sropram  signed  Wednesday  by  two  groups 
working  in  community  development   under 
Te   Alliance   for   Progress   in   P^^nama^   The 
agreement  was  signed  by  Rafael  A  CarrUo  C 
nirector  of   Panama's  Office  of  Urban  Com- 
munuy  Development  (OUCD);  and  Richard 
W     Haase.    President    of    the    Comite    Pro- 
R^nama  and  also  President  o/S^ars  Roebuck 
S  A    Both  the  OUCD  and  the  Comite  Pro- 
Panama  are  contributing  $'2500  for  the  legal 

"Th'sig^'nTnTwas  In  the  ottice  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  tfe  U.S.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment (USAID)  1'^  ^^"^'^f  •  ^;',  iucD 
Meeellas  USAID  works  closely  with  the  OUCD 
m  Imance  for  Progress  community  develop- 

"The^BSda    Legal    Services    Prognun    Is 
part  of  a  community  development  program 
of  the  above-mentioned  and  other  Alliance 
^rouDs    It  h.-.s  three  main  purposes,    li    to 
provfde  legal  advice  and  representation  on  y 
W  barrlada  residents  unable  to  pay  private 
lawyers:   2,    to  stipplement  and  support^  th 
community  development  P'-^gJ.^"^,  "."""„ 
onstratlon  Barrladas"  '  •^■^'^%y; ^^'^^^  "l,f„\" 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  ^^b^"^,"^'";^. 
nitv  Development  Program)   and  3)   to  pro 
mote    mutual    respect    and    under.tmding 
between  barrlada  residents  and  those  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  o^ustlce^ 

The  staff  of  the  Barrlada  Legal  SerMces 
program  will  include  two  Panamanian 
facers  and  two  law  students  f rorn  t he  um- 
verslty  of  Panama.  The  ^■'^^l^''''^,,^'',J'l^^ 
A.  Lopez  R.  and  Uc.  Oscar  E.  CevlU.  Lie.  Lie. 
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Lopez  Is  Legal  Advisor  to  the  OUCD  and 
will  have  overall  charge  of  the  program.  The 
law  students  are  Cesar  Tejedor  and  Fran- 
cisco Zaldlvar.  They  will  work  under  the 
supervision  of  the  two  attorneys.  Lie.  Robert 
S.  Barker,  a  U.S.  Peace  Corps  Volunteer 
lawyer,  also  works  In  the  legal  section  of 
OUCD 

Legal  advice  under  this  Alliance  program 
will  be  for  personal  as  well  as  community 
problems.  At  first,  the  program  will  be  only 
In  the  Panama  City  barrladas  of  Monte  Os- 
curo.  Boca  la  Caja.  San  Cristobal,  Panama 
Vlejo,  Morelos.  Vista  Alegre  and  Concepclon 
La  Vleja.  With  additional  personnel.  Alliance 
officials  say  they  hope  to  expand  the  Bar- 
rlada  Legal  Services  Program  to  all  Panama 
City  barrladas. 

dffices  of  the  legal  services  program  will  be 
In  the  OUCD.  2000  Via  Espana  In  Rio  Abaja. 
Community  Development  officials  say,  how- 
ever, that  they  hope  to  soon  establish  field 
offices  of  the  Barrlada  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram In  the  barrladas  themselves. 


"THE  PROBLEM  OF  TAX  LOOP- 
HOLES,'^ AN  ARTICLE  BY  PAUL  H. 
DOUGLAS,  IN  THE  AMERICAN 
SCHOLAR.  WINTER.   1967-68 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIAN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  of  Representatives  today  consid- 
ers the  issue  of  tax  legislation,  I  am  sure 
that  Members  will  find  of  great  interest 
a  most  significant  article  by  one  of  the 
ablest  persons  ever  to  sit  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Paul  H.  Douglas,  of  Illinois. 

Senator  Douglas  served  in  the  Senate 
for  18  years  and  serves  now  as  chairman 
of  the  National  Committee  on  Urban 
Problems. 

While  in  the  Senate.  Senator  Douglas 
was  a  member  of  the  important  Finance 
Committee,  where  he  dealt  with  tax  leg- 
islation. 

His  article.  "The  Problem  of  Tax  Loop- 
holes— Or:  My  18  Years  in  a  Quandary." 
appears  in  the  winter  1967-68  issue  of 
the  American  Scholar.  i 

Senator  E>ouglas'  article  follows:' 

The  Problem  of  Tax  Loopholes — Or:  My 
18   Years  in  a  Qltandary 

(By  Paul  H.  Douglas)  1 

By  the  summer  of  1950.  the  attack  by  the 
North  Koreans  upon  South  Korea  had 
plunged  us  into  a  full-scale  Asiatic  war. 
North  Korea  was  being  egged  on  and 
equipped  by  Red  China  and  Russia,  and  the 
war  was  another  effort  by  the  Communist 
bloc   to  take  over  additional  territory. 

President  Truman  and  the  United  Nations 
rose  to  the  occasion  and  resisted  this  aggres- 
sion, and  it  became  necessary  to  raise  large 
additional  sums  of  money,  running  into 
many  billions  of  dollars. 

As  the  new  tax  bills  moved  onto  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  and 
I  became  more  aware  of  the  Injustices  in  the 
existing  tax  structure  and  of  new  abuses  that 
were  being  added. 

Although  we  were  only  freshmen,  and  were 
not  members  of  the  Finance  Committee,  we 
felt  it  our  duty  both  to  become  better  edu- 


'  Paul  H.  Douglas  was  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  for  eighteen  years.  He 
serves  now  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Urban  Problems. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

cated  on  tax  matters  and  to  work  for  a  more 
just  revenue  system.  We  bel'eved  this  was 
particularly  necessary  because  thousands  of 
young  Americans  were  being  killed  and  many 
more  were  being  wounded,  and  we  felt  that 
here  at  home  profiteering  should  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

A  tax  seminar  was  therefore  organized 
which  was  attended  by  some  of  the  small  lib- 
eral bloc  of  senators.  We  got  public-spirited 
experts  to  coach  us  in  these  secret  sessions 
and  to  conduct  what  was,  in  effect,  a  cram 
course.  Then,  with  fast-beating  hearts,  we 
ventured  out  on  the  floor  to  do  battle  with 
the  two  shrewdest  minds  of  the  Senate, 
namely,  Walter  George  and  Eugene  MilUkin, 
both  of  whom  had  impressive  reputations 
and  an  awe-lnsplring  capacity  for  thunder- 
ous debate.  We  also  had  to  face,  on  some 
issues,  Tom  Connally  of  Texas,  who  loved  to 
lash  his  opponents  with  the  bullwhip  of  his 
brutal  sarcasm  and  who  treated  dissenters  as 
though  they  were  pre-Civll  War  slaves  In  the 
cotton  kingdom  or  rambunctious  horses  to 
be  subdued  by  lash  and  spur.  Tom  stlU  had 
traces  of  frontier  populism,  but  he  also  had 
a  deep  hatred  of  northern  liberal  Democrats, 
which  made  us  fair  game. 

For  many  days  we  fought  on  a  variety  of 
issues  It  seemed  an  unequal  struggle  since 
George.  Milllkln  and  Connally  not  only  had 
the  votes,  but  also  had  many  years'  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Intricacies  of  the  tax  code,  and 
were  equipped  with  a  formidable  bevy  of  tax 
experts  at  their  elbows,  while  we  had  to 
stand  alone. 

We  had  to  learn  and  learn  fast,  and  to  deal 
on  our  feet  with  a  baffling  series  of  argu- 
ments which  In  retrospect  were  sophistical, 
but  which  at  the  time  to  many  were  persua- 
sive. The  press  galleries  were  unsympathetic 
and  our  fellow  senators  largely  hostile. 

We  had  a  rough  time,  but  the  longer  the 
discussion  went  on  the  more  convinced  I  be- 
came that  the  tax  code  was.  in  fact,  per- 
meated with  favors  to  particular  croups  and 
Individuals,  and  that  It  violated  what  seemed 
to  be  an  elemental  principle  of  equity, 
namely,  that  people  with  approximately 
equal  net  Incomes  should  pay  approximately 
equal  taxes.  Despite  all  the  battering  we  re- 
ceived, and  the  loss  of  prestige  that  we  stif- 
fered,  both  Senator  Humphrey  and  I  felt  that 
the  correctness  of  our  positions  had  been 
maintained  under  fire. 

So  apparently  did  some  of  the  experts,  be- 
cause there  shortly  appeared  able  articles  by 
two  eminent  lawyers,  namely,  William  L. 
Carey,  of  Northwestern  and  Columbia,  and 
Stanley  Surrey,  then  of  Harvard  University. 
that  echoed  our  criticisms.  The  dean  of  tax 
lawyers,  the  late  Randolph  Paul,  in  public 
testimony  also  stressed  many  of  the  points 
we  had  tried  to  advance. 

In  1955,  I  became  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  and  with  the  able  staff 
assistance  of  Dr.  Norman  Ture  the  Commit- 
tee began  to  assemble  evidence  and  take 
skilled  testimony  on  many  of  the  inequities 
that  we  had  spotted.  In  the  same  year,  after 
a  long  struggle,  and  largely  because  of  the 
hammering  of  the  columnist.  Doris  Fleeson. 
I  was  finally  placed  on  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  where  I  served  for  the  next  eleven 
years  until  my  defeat  for  a  fourth  term  in 
1966. 

On  the  Finance  Committee  I  saw  the  for- 
mation of  tax  policy  at  first  hand  and  took 
part  in  the  intimate  discussions  that  at- 
tended the  writing  and  revision  of  our  tax 
laws.  I  continued  to  urge  most  of  the  reforms 
that  Senator  Humphrey  and  I  had  advocated 
In  1950  and  1951  and.  in  addition,  discovered 
new  abuses  that  I  thought  needed  to  be 
corrected.  After  a  little  while.  I  was  Joined 
by  Senator  Albert  Gore  of  Tennessee,  who 
proved  to  be  a  strong  and  public-spirited 
colleague. 

It  was  a  tough  decade.  On  major  Issues 
where  enormous  sums  were  at  stake,  we  were 
almost  always  defeated,  whether  in  commit- 
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tee  or  on  the  floor  But  in  the  process  we 
gained  minor  changes  that  reduced  some  of 
the  specific  Injustices,  so  that  we  were  never 
completely  discouraged  or  frustrated. 

GREAT  ABUSES  WrtHIN  OtTR  FEDERAL  TAX  SYSTEM 

There  were  two  general  sets  of  facts  that 
convinced  me  that  there  were  great  abuses 
within  our  federal  tax  system. 

The  first  was  that  only  about  half  of  the 
total  personal  Income  in  the  country  was 
subject  to  taxation,  while  the  other  half  com- 
pletely escaped  being  levied  on.  The  basic 
exemption  of  $600  a  person  accounted  lor 
only  a  fraction  of  this  latter  amount  The 
remainder  was  Income  that  most  people  b.?- 
lleved  was  taxable,  but  that  was  exempted 
in  reality  by  a  series  of  devices. 

Then  we  discovered  and  got  the  Terasiiry 
to  confirm  that  In  every  year  there  were  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  with  annual 
incomes  of  over  $500,000  who  paid  no  t.ixes 
at  all.  As  we  gathered  evidence  we  found  t'lis 
number  would  never  fall  below  twenty-;ivp 
and  sometimes  went  above  tiitrty.  We  u;?i 
found  an  even  greater  number  with  huce 
Incomes  who  paid  less  than  10  or  15  percor.t 

We  found  that  the  averages  paid  by  the 
groups  with  Incomes  above  $50,000  was  (lilv 
a  fraction  of  the  amount  they  were  presumoti 
to  pay,  and  that  the  uppermost  group  with 
Incomes  over  $250,000,  who  according  to  t!;e 
schedules  were  presumed  to  pay  nearly  'O 
percent,  actually  paid  on  the  average  i  :.;v 
25  percent  or  slightly  less.  The  "efTertr,.- ■ 
rate  was  therefore  far  less  than  the  nom::.,i: 
rate. 

All  this,  plus  the  evidence  on  specific 
"loopholes"  or  "truckholes"  that  enabled 
large  quantities  of  income  to  slip  throujii 
the  tax  net.  still  further  convinced  Senator 
Gore  and  me  that  we  should  expose  these 
abuses  and  seek  to  cure  them.  We  continurd 
to  be  helped  by  public-spirited  experts,  who 
gave  us  surreptitious  information,  sometmies 
at  real  risk  to  themselves,  and  in  particular 
by  the  ability  of  my  former  assistant,  Mr. 
Philip  Stern,  who,  building  on  some  of  our 
work  and  adding  much  of  his  own,  produced 
his  brilliant  and  witty  book.  The  Grent 
Treasury  Raid  (New  York.  1964),  which  is 
still  the  classic  In  this  field. 

Out  of  this  experience  of  nearly  two  dec- 
ades I  have  distilled  certain  facts  and  con- 
clusions. They  show  that  our  tax  system 
Is  riddled  with  Injustices  that  violate  the 
simple  principle,  upon  which  I  would  think 
that  all  could  agree,  that  people  with  equal 
net  incomes  should  pay  equal  or  approxi- 
mately equal  taxes.  Whether  we  believe  in 
progressive,  regressive  or  proportional  taxa- 
tion, can  we  not  all  agree  on  this  elemen- 
tary principle  of  horizontal  Justice? 

But  this  experience  of  nearly  two  decades 
and  our  relative  lack  of  success  also  plunged 
me  ever  more  deeply  In  a  quandary. 

A    QUANDARY 

When  the  so-called  Ruml  plan  for  with- 
holding a  basic  percentage  of  the  federal 
Income  tax  from  wages  and  .salaries  was 
adopted  by  Congress,  It  did  not  apply  the 
withholding  principle  to  Interest  and  divi- 
dends. Such  income  was,  on  the  contrary,  to 
be  reported  by  the  recipient  and  the  taxes 
were  to  be  paid  by  him. 

The  Economic  Committee  hearings  that  I 
held  in  1955  showed  that  while  vlruallty  all 
of  the  wagee  and  salaries  were  reported,  there 
were  a  big  volume  of  Interest  and  an  ap- 
preciable portion  of  dividends  that  were  not. 
It  became  possible  to  estimate  the  size  of 
this  gap  from  the  rejxjrts  published  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and  by 
the  Treasury  Our  little  liberal  group  In  the 
Senate,  therefore,  began  to  advocate  apply- 
ing the  withholding  principle,  or  what  the 
British  term  "payment  at  the  source"  to  divi- 
dends and  interest  so  that  ownership  would 
not  receive  any  more  favored  treatment  than 
employment. 


May  29,  1968 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Ui    1962     under    President    Kennedy    and 
«»cretarv  Dillon,  the  Administration  adopted 
This  nrovlslon.  and  the  Office  of  Tax  Analysis 
under  Donald  Lublg  was  most  helpful  In  the 
'  eoaration  of  evidence  and  In  working  out 
t^^niDle  plans  for  collection.  It  was  clear  that 
in  1959  about  a  billion  dollars  In  dividends 
and  "three  billion  dollars  In  Interest  were  not 
'reported    with  a  consequent  annual  loss  In 
tixes  of  between  $900  million  and  $1  billion. 
Tliese  unreported  sums  amounted  to  8  per- 
cent of  all  dividends  and  34   percent  of  all 
interest.  The   proportion   of   wages   ioid  sal- 
aries not  reported  In  1959  came,  on  the  other 
hand    to  only  3   percent.  This  showed   the 
greater  efficiency  of  the  withholding  method. 
The     Administration     tax     bill     for     1962. 
therefore,  contained  a  provision  for  the  auto- 
matic   deduction    and    transmission    to    the 
Treasury  of  20  percent  from  the  uital  sums 
credited  to  dividends  and   Interest   without 
specifying  the  Individuals  or  their  amounts. 
■md  then  for  the  filing  of  claims  f<5r  any  ex- 
cess to  be  made  periodically   by  the  recipi- 
ents  Tlie  plan  was  simple  and  Just,  and  was 
aaopted  bv  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  bv  the  House  itself.  Senator  Gore 
and  I  prepared  to  support  it  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and,  if  necessary,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  itself. 

We  had  heard  rumblings  of  opposition,  but 
I  must  admit  we  were  not  prepared  for  the 
storm  that  followed.  Suddenly,  from  all  over 
the  countrv.  taut  especially  from  Illinois, 
thousands  of  protests  poured  Into  my  office. 
Bv  the  end  of  a  month.  I  had  received  over 
MXty-five  thousand  such  letters  and  other 
senators  had  received  about  as  many.  In- 
quiry proved  that  these  had  been  stimulated 
by  the  building  and  loan  associations,  whose 
main  national  body  had  launched  the  cam- 
paign from  Chicago.  The  banks  also  helped 
m  the  letter-writing  blitz. 

These  letters  showed  an  extraordinary  mis- 
conception of  the  tax.  A  large  proportion 
hotly  attacked  the  requirement  for  with- 
holding as  the  imposition  of  a  completely 
new  and  additional  tax.  They  apparently 
thought  that  interest  either  was  not  Income 
or  was  so  sacred  that  it  should  not  be  taxed. 
This  very  fact  was  in  itself  eloquent  proof 
of  the  widespread  evasion  or  avoidance  of 
the  tax.  It  was  in  vain  that  in  my  initial 
answer  I  pointed  out  to  these  protesters  that 
this  was  not  a  new  tax  but  merely  a  better 
means  of  collecting  an  existing  tax  that  had 
been  widely  evaded  and  avoided,  and  that 
their  confusion  was  indeed  ample  proof  of 
an  existing  falliu-e  to  report. 

Another  widely  prevalent  misconception 
was  that  the  tax  was  a  levy  amounting  to  a 
20  percent  annual  assessment  on  the  total 
capital  that  a  person  owned.  It  was  conse- 
quently attacked  as  part  of  a  communist 
scheme  to  confiscate  all  capital.  It  was.  of 
course,  instead  a  tax  on  income,  not  on 
capital.  Thus  on  $1,000  of  holdings  that  paid 
4  percent,  the  20  percent  tax  would  be  levied 
r.n  the  S40  of  Interest  and  not  on  the  prin- 
cipal of  $1,000. 

I  then  prepared  a  brief  article  summariz- 
ing the  way  in  which  the  Income  tax  has 
been  avoided  and  evaded,  and  how  simple  the 
proposal  was — namely,  to  withhold  one-fifth 
of  all  payments  of  dividends  and  Interest  and 
send  the  totals  to  the  Treasury.  In  the 
event  of  overwlthholdlng.  the  Individuals 
would  then  be  able  to  file  quarterly  requests 
for  refunds.  I  pointed  out  to  all  my  corre- 
spondents that  the  basic  income  tax  on  wages 
and  salaries  had  been  similarly  withheld  for 
twenty  years  with  only  annual  refunds  and 
asked  why  Interest  and  dividends  should 
be  given  such  especially  favored  treatment. 
It  was  all  in  vain.  No  one  was  convinced. 
The  tide  of  angry  letters  continued  to  pour 
in.  Virtually  every  senator  received  thou- 
sands, and  many  counted  their  letters  In 
the  tens  of  thousands. 

The  result   was   Inevitable.   By   a   vote  of 
eleven    to    five,    the    withholding    provision 


was  stricken  Irom  the  bill  in  the  Finance 
Committee  Then,  on  the  floor  ol  the  Sen- 
ate when  I  moved  to  restore  the  clause,  I 
was  overwhelmingly  defeated  and  mustered 
only  twenty  votes. 

Here  we  were  deserted  by  the  Administra- 
tion which  evidentlv  decided  that  the  strug- 
gle was  useless.  During  the  entire  battle, 
the  academic  profession  of  economists  was 
all  but  silent,  so  that  Senator  Gore  and 
I  felt  that  we  had  been  allowed  to  die  on 
an  economic  Berlin  Wall  without  a  hand 
ever  being  raised  to  help. 

REPORTING    DrVIDENDS    AND    INTEREST 

But  as  sometimes  happens,  to  deaden  the 
impact  of  our  argument,  and  perhaps  to  quiet 
the  consciences  of  our  opponents,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  institutions  should  report  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  those  to  whom  they  paid  divi- 
dends and  interest  as  well  as  the  amounts  so 
paid  to  each.  Then  at  the  regional  computer 
centers  these  amounts  were  to  be  combined 
and  the  total  tax  due  from  each  person  was 
to  be  computed  and  compared  with  that 
which  had  been  paid. 

This   Is   being   (ione.   It  requires  far  more 
detailed  reports  from  the  savings  institutions 
than   the   simple  reporting   requirements   of 
our  proposal.  It  will  collect  less  money  be- 
cause   the    burden    of    collection    from    the 
individuals  is  thrown  back  upon  the  Bureau 
of   Internal    Revenue.   But    it    does   lead   to 
somewhat  more  careful  reporting  by  the  re- 
cipients and.  according  to  the  Treasury,  It 
has  increased  collections  by  about  $250  mil- 
lion   a    year.    Tlius    far    we    have,    therefore, 
saved  the  taxpayers  about  a  billion  dollars. 
Perhaps  in  time,  in  order  to  avoid  the  red 
tape  that  has  been  heaped  upon  them,  the 
savings  institutions  may  lessen  their  oppo- 
sition  and   consent   to   withholding   at   the 
source   If  thev  do,  at  least  around  $750  mil- 
lion  more   will   be   saved   each   year   lor   the 
American  people.  Even  now  the  savings  will 
Iirobablv  be  greater. 

What  then  were  the  real  reasons  for  this 
apparently  illogical  opposition?  I  think  they 
were  the  following ;  A  very  large  proportion  of 
those  who  had  savings  accounts  in  the  banks 
and  shares  in  the  building  and  loan  institu- 
tions never  drew  out  in  cash  the  annual  In- 
terest  that  accumulated  on  their  accounts 
but   allowed    it   to   be    added    automatically 
to  their  principal.  Many  ol  these  savers  were 
sufficiently   naive   not   to  realize   fully  that 
this  increase  in  their  capital  holdings  came 
from  income.  They  seemed  to  think  it  came 
from  spontaneous  generation.  The  banks  and 
building    and    loan    associations,    of   course, 
knew    what   was    happening,   but   they   also 
realized  that  a  large  share  of  the  growth  In 
their  savings  deposits  was  due  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  compound  interest,  and  they  did 
not  want  to  have  this  increment  of  growth 
diminished  bv  the  amount  of  the  tax.  They 
had  the  use  of  the  funds  of  which  the  federal 
government  was  deprived,  and  they  wanted 
to  hold  on  to  them. 

I  left  this  battle  with  a  wry  taste  in  my 
mouth,  but  also  with  the  realization  that  it 
could  have  been  worse  and  that  to  save  $250 
million  a  year  for  the  public  might  not  have 
been  so  bad  an  achievement  In  so  Imperfect 
a  world. 


THE    OIL    DEPLETION     ALLOWANCE 

The  biggest  and  longest  battle  was.  how- 
ever, over  the  worst  abtise  of  all,  namely 
the  27 'i  percent  depletion  allowance  on  gas 
and  oil.' Billions  of  dollars  are  at  stake  here, 
and  a  little  explanation  of  the  present  tax 
procedures  in  the  oil  Industry  is  appropriate. 
The  oil  mdustry  already  had  certain  tax 
favors  that  I  did  not  question  Of  course,  the 
deduction  of  operating  costs  from  gross  rev- 
enue is  perfectly  proper.  Nor  did  I  question 
the  propriety  of  charging  on  the  costs  of  the 
unsuccessful  drillings  or  "dry  holes"  from 
the  revenues  obtained  from  the  successful 
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drillings  when  these  are  conducted  by  the 
same  enterprise.  I  did  not  raise  any  objection 
to  granting  the  Industry  the  right  to  charge 
off  lu  the  first  year  all  the  "intangible"  drill- 
ing and  development  coste.  These  so-called 
developmental  costs  comprise  from  75  to  90 
percent  of  the  total  exploratory  and  drilling 
costs   and   were    granted   the   fastest   of   all 
rates  of  accelerated  depreciation— namely,  a 
complete  wrlte-otf  in  the  initial  year.  Men 
In  the  IndustrN-  who  were  secretly  in  favor  of 
my  stand    (and   there  are  a  few)    have  re- 
peatedlv   assured   me   that   this   is   an   even 
more  important  special  favor  than  the  deple- 
tion   allowance    itself.    But    this    i.ssue    was 
complicated  since  these  costs  could  always 
be  alleged  to  be  operating  costs  and  hence 
deductible   dollar   lor   dollar   from   the   Im- 
medUte  income  realized  from  the  oil  and  gas. 
So    I    determined    to    concentrate    on    the 
27 1  i     percent    depletion    allowance,     which 
Hubert  Humphrey  and  I  had  originally  ai- 
lacked  in  1951  and  1952  This  exempted  from 
taxation  27 '^  percent  of  all  gross  Income  in 
the  oil  and  gas  industry  up  to  50  percent  ol 
net  Income,  and  It  did  this  without  any  lim- 
itation as  to  the  length  of   lime  for  which 
this  exemption  was  to  continue  or  the  ratio 
of  the  tax  rebate  to  the  original  Investment. 
This  provision  had  been  Inserted  in  our  tax 
laws  during  the  1920's  when  the  corporation 
income  tax  was  only  14  percent  of  net  profits, 
and  when  the  total  amount  of  the  tax  privi- 
lege thus  conferred  was  not  overwhelming, 
say.  about  7  percent  of  the  profits.  But  It  con- 
tinued to  be  retained  after  the  corporate  tax 
had  risen  to  52  percent  and  when  the  deple- 
tion allowance  could  and  commonly  did  cut 
in  half  the  taxes  paid  by  this  rich  industry 
Moreover,  it  had  spawned  a  series  of  similar 
exemptions:    sulfur   had  been   granted   a   23 
percent  exemption,  and  a  number  of  min- 
erals. Including  coal,  had  been  allowed  a   15 
percent  depletion  grant.  We  had  seen  Tom 
Connally  broaden  this  exemption  by  a  5  per- 
cent rate  on  clam  and  oyster  shells,  as  well 
as  on  sand  and  gravel — although  there  was 
no  danger  of  "dry  holes"  or  unsuccesslul  ex- 
plorations in  these  cases!  Every  mineral  had 
come  to  be  included 

We  ultimately  got  the  Treasury  to  tell  us 
how  much  these  exemptions  amounted  to. 
and  their  report  was  that  in  the  late  fifles  and 
early  sixties  the  total  came  to  about  S3'.,  bil- 
lion annually  with  the  Treasury  losing  about 
$11.;  billion.  Today  it  Is  undoubtedly  much 
more 

Long  before  this,  however.  I  had  prepared 
a  counterproposal  which  I  tried  out  In  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  nearly  every  year. 

This  was  to  introduce  a  sliding  scale  al- 
lowance that  would  amount  to  granting  the 
existing  27 1  i  percent  on  the  first  million  dol- 
lars of  annual  gross  Income  but  decreasing 
this  to  21 '4  percent  on  gross  incomes  of  be- 
tween one  and  five  million  dollars  and  then 
having  it  fall  to  15  percent  on  all  Incomes 
over  five  million  dollars.  This  wotUd  have 
Yielded  In  the  earlier  years  from  $350  to  $400 
"million  a  year  in  revenue,  while  In  later  years 
the  gain  would  have  been  around  $500  mil- 
lion annually.  Today  it  would  probably  be 
still  more. 

I  justified  this  differential  between  small 
and  large  operators  on  the  ground  that  the 
smaller  operators  were  not  able  to  distribute 
their  risks  to  the  same  degree  as  the  big 
operators  and  companies.  Their  fewer  drill- 
ings exposed  them,  therefore,  to  higher  risks, 
i  must  confess,  however,  that  I  also  hoped 
that  this  compromise  would  help  to  split  off 
the  small  operators  from  the  huge  companies 
and  make  it  more  possible  to  pass  the  meas- 
ure. In  this,  I  was  disappointed.  Although 
there  were  only  two  or  three  concerns  in  Illi- 
nois that  had  gross  receipts  in  excess  of  a 
million  dollars,  nearly  all  of  the  small  opera- 
tors lined  up  behind  the  big  companies  and 
in  bitter  oppoc'tlon  to  me.  They  were  the 
dominant  economic  interest  in  one  congres- 
sional district  covering  the  southeastern  sec- 
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tlon  of  the  state.  Most  of  them  Insisted  that 
I  was  proposing  to  cut  their  allowance  to  15 
I>ercent.  although  this  was.  of  course,  not  the 
case.  No  explanation  was  effective,  although 
finally  the  more  knowledgeable  would  pri- 
vately admit  that  while  they  understood  that 
they  would  not  be  hurt,  for  the  sake  of  In- 
dustry solidarity  they  must  oppose  the  Doug- 
las amendment  and  me  personally  Despite  all 
their  efforts  and  the  oil  money  that  came  into 
the  state  In  the  1954  and  1960  election  cam- 
paigns. I  had  been  able  to  beat  off  their 
attacks,  and  had  even  carried  the  oil  district. 
Their  opp)osltlon  continued,  however,  and  In 
the  Senate  I  had  no  such  luck. 

Despite  help  from  Senator  Albert  Gore  and 
an  honorable  conservative.  Senator  John  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware,  we  were  periodically 
snowed  under  on  the  Finance  Committee  In- 
deed. I  sometime.s  .suspected  that  the  major 
quallticatlon  for  most  aspirants  for  member- 
ship on  the  Finance  Committee  was  a  secret 
pledge  or  agreement  to  defend  the  depletion 
allowance  against  all  attacks  I  suspected, 
also,  that  campaign  funds  reinforced  these 
pledges. 

THE  SCIENCE  OP  THE  ECONOMICS  PROFESSION 

Once  again,  we  received  little  or  no  sup- 
port from  'the  Administration,  which  evi- 
dently thought  the  depletion  allowance  to 
be  "too  hot  to  handle."  And.  once  again,  the 
economics  profession  was  largely  silent,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  scattered  voices  that  correctly 
pointed  out  that  the  tax  favors  led  to  over- 
investment in  the  industry,  thus  causing  the 
average  return,  exclusive  of  tax  favors,  on 
the  American  investment  to  fall  somewhat 
below  tiie  general  average  for  all  Industry. 

Br.t  there  waii  little  or  no  criticism  from 
the  economists  of  the  morality  of  the  tax  ad- 
vantas^e  that  helped  a  number  of  the  fab- 
ulotisly  wealthy  to  escape  from  paying  any 
taxes  whatsoever  and  helped  many  others  to 
pay  only  n^iminal  sums.  Tliere  seemed  to  be 
no  resentment  among  businesses  that  oil 
and  gas  companies  only  paid  one-third  to 
one-half  the  rate  nf  taxation  upon  net  profits 
paid  by  the  main  mass  of  American  corpo- 
rations The  prevailing  sentiment  seemed  in- 
stead to  be  i^ratification  that  one  group, 
at  least,  had  seen  able  to  outwit  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  reft.rmers  Despite  the  fact 
that  we  wanted  to  lower  the  general  tax  rate 
once  we  had  obtained  greater  uniformity 
in  our  tax  system,  and  constantly  stressed 
this  point,  we  were  about  as  popular  among 
business  executives  as  the  revenue  agents 
used  to  be  among  the  mountaineers  of  Ap- 
palachia  when  they  tried  to  put  down  "moon- 
shinlng." 

We  gained  a  slight  tllcker  of  interest  from 
among  a  few  of  the  independents  when  we 
pointed  out  that  the  big  oil  companies  that 
had  concessions  in  Venezuela  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  countries  were  able  to  escape  virtually 
all  taxation  by  1 1  >  successfully  claiming  the 
depletion  allowance  on  their  foreign  oil  (de- 
.spite  the  fact  that  subsurface  deposits,  under 
Roman  and  national  law.  are  the  property 
of  the  state)  and  i2)  counting  as  "taxes" 
the  royalties  that  they  paid  for  the  extrac- 
tion abroad  of  government-owned  oil.  In  this 
way  the  50  and  later  75  percent  payments  for 
the  extraction  of  the  oil  were  not  counted 
as  an  operating  expense,  but  rather  as  a  tax 
to  be  deducted  dollar  for  dollar  from  the  tax 
that  otherwise  would  be  paid  to  the  United 
States  government. 

Despite  all  the  propaganda  and  the  pres- 
sures, there  was  a  heroic  group  of  senators 
who  stood  firm.  Once  we  got  as  many  as 
thirty-eight  votes,  but  later  we  slumped  to 
twenty.  Calling  for  a  rollcall  vote  was  in  a 
sense  like  marching  brave  troops  Into  the 
valley  of  political  death  and  reducing  the 
number  of  public-spirited  soldiers.  Therefore, 
toward  the  end  of  the  long  bitter  struggle, 
I  would  agree  to  a  voice,  rather  than  a  roll- 
call,  vote  in  order  to  shield  our  secret  sup- 
porters. I  was  willing,  as  were  my  comrades. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Senator  William  Proxmlre  and  Senator  Gore, 
to  be  marked  for  destruction  In  a  cause  that 
we  believed  to  be  In  the  public  interest,  but 
we  did  not  want  to  drag  down  others  to 
political  disaster  and  reenact  the  role  of 
Lord  Raglan  who  sent  the  noble  six  hundred 
to  death  at  Balaklava  in  the  Crimean  War. 
Some  of  us  have  been  effectively  disposed 
of;  more  probably  will  be;  but  the  issue 
remains.  And  as  one  who  still  believes  i  per- 
haps foolishly)  that  In  a  democi^cy  no  Issue 
is  settled  until  It  Is  settled  right,  and  that 
In  the  long  run  an  educated  public  opinion 
will  prevail.  I  remain  guardedly  hopeful.  I 
am  grateful  to  Senators  Proxmlre  and  Gore, 
as  we  all  should  be,  for  keeping  the  issue 
alive,  and  I  pray  that  they  may  succeed  where 
others  of  us  have  failed. 

THE  CAPXTAL  GAINS  TAX 

The  third  great  abuse  lies  in  the  field  of 
the  capital  gains  tax.  Here  the  profits  realized 
from  the  sale  of  a  capital  asset  that  has  been 
held  for  longer  than  six  months  are  taxed, 
when  sold,  at  only  one-half  the  Income  tax 
rate,  but  in  no  case  at  more  than  25  percent. 
Moreover,  the  amounts  not  taxed  are  not 
counted  as  "taxable  income."  and  hence  do 
not  appear  in  the  statistics  issued  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  Like  the  murdered 
victims  of  the  criminal  syndicate,  they,  with 
the  oil  and  mineral  depletion  allowances,  are 
given  an  anonymous  burial  so  that  even  the 
burled  bodies  disappear. 

Philip  Stern  estimated  in  1962  that  this 
favored  treatment  shrunk  the  tax  base  by 
S6  billion  a  year  and  cost  the  Treasury  $2.4 
billion  annually.  But  this  is  only  the  be- 
ginning. An  even  greater  leakage  occurs  when 
property  Is  bequeathed.  Let  us  take  the  case 
of  a  father  who  buvs  property  for  $100,000 
during  Ills  lifetime,  which  by  the  time  of  his 
death  is  worth  $1  million,  or  $900,000  more. 
His  son  inherits  the  estate  and  a  year  later 
sells  this  same  property  for  $1,100,000.  He  will 
pay  a  capital  gains  tax  only  on  the  $100,000 
that  has  accrued  during  his  ownership,  while 
the  .$900,000  gain  inherited  from  his  fatlier 
not  only  will  go  tax  free  but  will  be  un- 
recorded. Stern  estimates  that  from  $12  to 
$13  billion  thus  escape  taxation  every  year 
and  that  the  Treasury  annually  loses  an  ap- 
proximate added  $2.9  billion. 

It  was  such  injustices  in  the  capital  gains 
system  (and  not  such  incidental  absurdities 
as  giving  capital  gains  treatment  to  the  rais- 
ing of  cattle  but  not  to  chickens  and  tur- 
keys) that  most  outraged  me. 

To  deal  with  the  untaxed  capital  gains 
during  a  testator's  lifetime.  I  proposed  col- 
lection at  the  time  of  ultimate  sale.  but.  of 
course,  with  a  deduction  or  tax  credit  given 
for  all  Inheritance  taxes  paid  in  the  mean- 
time on  the  property.  In  other  words,  if  a 
total  inheritance  tax  of  $50,000  had  been 
levied  on  this  property,  this  would  be  de- 
ducted dollar  for  dollar  from  the  tax  ulti- 
mately realized  on  the  capital  gains. 

And  if  it  be  objected  that  to  tax  capital 
gains  in  years  of  bunched  income  would  be 
inequitable.  I  constantly  made  it  clear  that 
I  would  agree  to  lengthen  this  period  to  any 
proper  degree.  This  would  redtice  the  total 
of  the  super-taxes  that  wotild  be  paid.  But 
such  conciliatory  motions  were  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated  in  committee  and  on  the  floor. 
At  first  the  Kennedy  Administration  sup- 
ported the  idea  of  taxing  the  inherited  capi- 
tal gains,  but  this  support  faded  as  we  ap- 
proached the  hour  of  decision,  while  once 
again  the  voices  of  the  economists  were  for 
the  most  i>art  mute. 

THE     TRE.ATMENT    OF     STOCK     OPTIONS 

The  treatment  of  stock  options  was.  and 
Is.  an  especially  anti-social  use  of  the  capital 
gains  principle. 

It  had  been  the  custom  of  many  corpora- 
tions to  give  to  a  chosen  group  of  executives 
the  right  to  buy  added  quantities  of  stock, 
and  for  gains  realized  upon  this  to  be  taxed 
at  capital  gains  and  not  at  income  tax  rates. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Very  commonly  this  stock  could  be  pur- 
chased  at  less  than  the  market  rate,  thus 
extending  the  practice  of  the  "preferred  list.«" 
that  had  been  the  common  custom  ciurine 
the  1920's  of  such  financial  giants  as  the 
Morgan  firm  and  Samuel  Insull.  If  the  stock 
fell  while  the  option  was  being  held,  then  i!ie 
beneficiary  was  commonly  freed  from  lils 
option. 

Tlie  plan,  by  creating  additional  clalmai:t,s 
for  the  net  earnings  of  the  companies,  like 
the  preferred  lists,  obviously  diluted  the 
equities  of  the  existing  stockholders. 

Tlie  defense  given  for  the  stock  optlo)!;; 
was.  of  course,  that  they  would  Increase  tb.t- 
incentlve  of  management  to  make  profit.s  fur 
the  companies  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
t.ix-free  income  that  they  would  receive.  It 
had  a  side  effect  of  concentrating  execxitive 
attention  upon  the  price  of  the  stock  rather 
than  treating  this,  as  I  believe  should  be 
done,  as  merely  the  by-product  of  an  cm- 
oiently  managed  company.  It  could  be  areuoct 
that  from  the  comp^inies'  standpoint  it  wouid 
be  better  U)  make  these  added  payment.s  ;n 
the  form  of  cash  bonuses  or  percentage,  -i 
the  net  profits,  rather  than  from  profits  irr.m 
the  sale  of  added  shares  of  stock.  But  •!.;,-; 
would  have  meant  that  the  added  Income 
would  liave  been  taxed  at  ordinary,  rather 
than  at  capital  gains,  rates.  In  essence  the 
stock  option  plan  permitted  executives  to  be- 
C':>me  wealthier  than  would  otherwise  have 
l>een  possible,  and  to  do  so  in  a  .shorter  period 
of  time.  It  was  totited  as  a  means  of  helplnc 
young  executives  to  climb  the  economic  lad- 
der more  rapidly,  although  In  practice  the 
major  rewards  went  to  those  In  the  later 
afternoon  of  their  business  careers.  Often 
as  members  of  the  boards  of  directors,  thov 
vote<l  themselves  these  large  tax-free 
lx>nus€s. 

Due  to  the  valiant  efforts  of  Senator  Gore. 
we  succeeded  in  ending  some  of  the  worst 
abuses  of  the  stock  option  plans.  How  mtich 
we  have  saved  by  these  modifications  is  .sth' 
unknown,  but  i  estimate  that  while  the 
gains  are  real  they  are  still  minor. 

TAX-EXEMPT    BONDS 

Another  persistent  loophole  is  the  exercp- 
tlon  from  federal  taxation  of  the  interest  ^  n 
the  bonds  of  state  and  local  government.^ 
This  exemption  was  first  enacted  because  u 
the  fear  that  such  a  tax  would  be  held  un- 
constitutional by  the  courts,  and  also  by  a 
desire  to  make  the  financing  of  capital  Im- 
provements easier  for  the  .state  and  local 
governments.  That  it  has  helped  in  the  lat- 
ter direction  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while 
high  grade  municipals  are  still  much  less 
safe  than  federal  issues,  their  yield  in  March 
of  1967  was  a  full  percentage  point  below 
the  latter,  namely.  3'2  instead  of  4'q  per- 
cent. Without  this  tax  advantage,  the  mu- 
nicipalities would  probably  have  had  t-o  pay 
at  least  4^4  percent  interest  and  possiblv  5 
percent  In  order  to  fioat  their  loans.  Since 
the  total  outstanding  bonds  issued  by  the 
state  and  local  governments  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $100  billion,  the  total  in  interest 
that  is  saved  for  these  bodies  probably  comes 
to  somewhere  around  $1',4  to  $1'2  billion  a 
year. 

Such  tax-free  issues,  however,  become  tax 
havens  or  sanctuaries  for  men  and  women 
in  the  upper  income  and  tax  brackets.  Thus 
when  Mrs.  Horace  Dodge.  Sr..  inherited  $56 
million  from  the  estate  of  her  husband,  she 
immediately  invested  all  of  it  in  state  and 
municipal  bonds  and  thereby  removed  the 
entire  income  from  her  fortune  from  federal 
taxation.  Tins  is  a  particularly  attractive  tax 
route  for  those  in  the  upper  income  tax 
brackets  who  do  not  wish  to  play  an  active 
role  in  the  business  world.  If  only  the  exist- 
ing income  from  these  bonds  were  taxed, 
federal  receipts  would  be  at  least  50  percent 
on  the  S3' 2  billion  that  is  now  immune  from 
federal  taxation.  This  would  amount  to  SI  ^4 
billion.  If  the  federal  government  were  to 


„av  in  outright  subsidy  to  the  local  govern- 
^Lt^  to  compensate  for  these  lost  tax  bene- 
^tl"  his  vvo'S  still  net  at  least  a  half  billlc^ 
dSiars  a  vear  for  the  federal  government.  It 
J!t  ndeed  net  more  since  the  interest 
TSJ^Tenco  the  total  interest  payments 
on  state  and  municipals,  would  rise.  Assum- 
"1  that  the  total  interest  could  increase  to 
"4I  billion,  at  an  average  tax  rate  of  50 
oercent.  this  could  net  $2-4  billion  or  a  bll- 
fion  dollars  more  than  the  compensating 
iubsldv  Unle.ss  some  such  action  1.=  taken. 
hean  ount  of  lost  income  will  Probably  in- 
crease as  retired  men  and  women  of  wealth 
<eek  these  privileged  fanctuaries. 

\  particularly  bad  form  of  this  tax  sub- 
sidy to  loc-alities  occurs  when  local  and  state 
boilds  are  floated  to  finance  the  construction 
c^is  of  runaway  factories  from  other  parts 
of  the   country.   In   many    Southern    states 
?his  is  a  common  practice,  and  it   serves  to 
d^^w  en  plovment  away  from  the  North  and 
le    Midwest.    It    creates    unemployment    m 
these  .sections  of  the  country  and  makes  it 
harder  for  the  workmen  up  North  to  obtain 
: V  ,ge  increases.  Both  of  these  factors,  then, 
denress  the  tax  base  in  these  areas  and  de- 
rc  1^   the  ability  of  those   who  hh-e   them 
o    mv   taxes,   at   the   very   time   that    ihey 
create  hleher  local  relief  and  welfare  costs^ 
on   top'  of   all   this,   the   taxpayers   of   the 
North  and  West  have  to  pay  higher  federal 
^-;^ome  taxes  or  else  short-change  the  gen- 
eral welfare  because  of  this  subsidy  to  their 
outhern  comixnitx^rs.  They  In  effect  ar^  being 
asked  to  help  finance  their  own  economic 
dC'tructlon.  ,  , 

Thus  far  the  massed  political  power  of 
•he  South  has  been  sufficiently  -jreat  as  to 
prevent  the  closing  of  even  this  relatively 
unv  loophole.  In  self-defense.  Northern  and 
WeLrn  states  are  beginning  to  extend 
.similar  privileges  and  the  evil  is  spreading. 

DEPRECIATION    ALLOWANCES 

The  depreciation  allowances  on  biUldlngs 
;i.e    computed   on    the    money    cost   of    the 
propertv  to  the  last  purchaser  and  not  oil 
the  book  value  of  the  physical  structure  of 
the  buildmg  itself.  Thus  if  a  man  construe  s 
an  ohice  buUding  at  a  cost  of  $5  million,  he 
can  take  accelerated  depreciation  for  several 
vears  and  use  this  as  a  credit  against  the  net 
income    from    that    prpi»€r«.-qf    any    other 
nropertv  that  he  maf  own.  At  5  percent  a 
veL   he  would  thJlet  a  credit  of  $250,000. 
If   his   net   income   from   the   buUdlng   was 
$200  000    this  would  mean   that  he  would 
pav  no  taxes  and  would  have  an  additional 
Credit    to   be  carried  over,   of  $50,000.  This 
could  go  on  for  at  least  five  years,  when  the 
accelerated   depreciation   amounting  to   ap- 
proximately  $1.7  million  would   have  to  be 
creatlv  reduced.  But  office  btiildlngs  enhance 
somewhat  in  value  during  the  first  years  of 
occupancv.  and  it  would   be  quite   possible 
to  sell  the  property  for  $5  mlUlon  or  more 
instead    of    the    depreciated    book    value   of 
approximately  $3,300,000.  The  original  owner 
would  pav  a  capital  gains  tax  only  on  the 
SI  7  million  profit  made  from  selling  at  above 
book  value,  although  he  had  used  hJs  de- 
preciation   allowance   to   reduce   his   higher 
regular  income  tax  rate. 

The  newcomer  could,  however,  start  taking 
his  double  depreciation  on  his  $5  million 
purchase  price  instead  of  on  the  $3.3  miUloii 
of  book  value.  This,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  would 
be  an  Important  reason  why  he  would  pay 
the  full  $5  million. 

After  a  few  vears  a  third  comer  might 
even  be  wiUing  to  pay  $5  million,  although 
the  $3  4  million  taken  for  depreciation  might 
liave  left  but  $1.6  niiUion  of  the  original  cost 

of  $5  million.  .^ .  ,»„, 

This  process  could  be  kept  up  almost  Uiter- 
mmablv  with  the  tiltimate  total  amounts 
deducted  for  depreciation  far  exceeding  the 
original  cost.  This  practice  also  puts  a  pre- 
mium upon  a  frequent  change  of  ownership^ 
which  is  especially  Injurious  in  the  case  01 
tenements.  We  would  save  many  hundreds 


of  millions  of  dollars  of  taxes  if  depreciation 
^^r^   to  be  computed   upon   the   Ixxik   value 
of  the  building  rather   than   upon   the  pur- 
chase price  paid,  and  so  that  the  total    aken 
could  not  exceed  the  original  ^ost  or  poss  bl^> 
the  oriKlnal  cost  plus  replacements   It  is  true 
hat  dfiU>Ie  depreciation  '«  the  ear^^  years 
was  eliminated  for  housing  In  the  ,1964  act. 
but  the  so-called  "sum  of  the  years    method 
gives  substantially  the  same  result,  and  the 
farUer    provision    has    since    been    restored 
Imce   all    this   is   computed   on   the   money 
coLt  of  the  building  to  the  present  owncr^ 
tWs  "s   a   stimulus   to  frequent  changes  of 
ownership.  And  this  in  turn  leads  to  added 

"'Thf  depreciation  allowance  is  "jore^^j^ 
divorced  from  the  performance  of  any  major 
replacements  or  repairs.  It  ^""IdJ^  "^^^^^ 
If  the  average  depreciation  rate  were  to  be 
lowered  from  2>/to  2  percent  or  less,  thtis 
assuming  a  life  of  iifty  or  more  years  rather 
than  fortv.  for  the  structure,  and  then  to 
provide  additional  allowances  for  those  ma^or 
repairs  and  replacements  to  the  degree  that 
thev  are  made  subject  to  a  maxhnum  a  low- 
anc'e  in  anv  one  vear  or  over  a  span  of  years. 
This  would  be  a  mighty  stimiilus  lor  owners 
to  keep  houses  in  repair  and  would  lessen 
the  tendency  for  them  to  deteriorate. 

There  are  many  other  quirks  and  loopho  es 
in  the  taxation  of  commercial  real  estate 
that  result  in  great  losses  of  tax  revenue, 
among  them  the  "sell  and  lease  'ack  ar- 
rangement. Here  any  gains  will  >^^  t^xed 
later  only  at  capital  gains  rather  th..n  at 
iicome  tlx  rates,  while  the  rent  payment, 
can  be  deducted  from  gross  profits  as  an 
ooerating  cost.  Time  forbids  going  into  all 
ortle^co^lexitles.  But  .is  the  publications 
o  lart^us  tax  services  demonstrate  they  are 
complex  and.  for  those  who  practice  them. 
lucrative. 

TAX    DEBL'CTIONS 

in  1962.  the  Treasury  presented  a  ma^s  Of 
ev  dence    showing    excessive    tax-deduction 
claims  for  travel  and  for  entertainment  The 
Sices  presented  were  at  once  Uidlcroti 
and   also,   in    a    sense,    nauseating.   We   were 
able   to   tighten   the   rules   somewhat    most 
notably  in   limiting  travel  expenses     excu 
slve  of  actual  transportation)    to  twice  the 
amount  allowed  government  employees,  and 
at  a  present  figure  of  $32.00  a  day.  We  also 
restricttKi  the  deductibility  of  business  pres- 
ents to  $25.00   from  one   person  to  another 
Bu?  the   major   expenses   for   entertainment 
have   been   largely   legalized,   and   the   eMls 
of  an  expense-account  civilization  are  still 
lareelv  unchecked. 

During  our  consideration  of  one  of  the 
major  tax  bills  a  seemingly  l""""^"^^^,?/": 
^sion  was  inserted  that  later  turned  ou  to 
be  a  Trojan  horse.  This  was  to  exempt  from 

taxation  all  future  ■^^'-^^^r'ten'verr  90 
tions  if  in  eight  of  the  past  ten  >ears  90 
percent  of  the  taxable  income  had  either 
been  given  to  charity  or  paid  in  taxes.  There 
were  two  booby  traps  carefully  concealed 
within  this  seemingly  public-spirited  pro- 
vision that  was  represented  as  an  encour- 
lUment  to  private  charity.  I  confess  I  ^as 

oolTd  by  them.  The  ^^^\'^  .^"^Hl' l'°J'% 
qo  Dcrcent  of  the  taxable  income  that  is 
couined.  and  not  90  percent  of  the  real  in- 
come Bv  exempting  capital  gains  income 
and  'depletion  income."  which  is  not  taxed 
the  proportion  of  Income  actually  given  a^^ 
can  be.  and  frequently  is.  only  ^-^  s«if  f'/^; 
tlon  of  the  actual  real  income.  It  is  there 
fore  especially  popular  among  the  oil  barons 
of  the  Southwest  . 

The  second  joker  Is  that  by  creating  per- 
sonal foundations"  the  donor  can  retain  con- 
trol of  those  properties  that  he  is  apparently 
giving  awav  and  have  the  income  spent  in 
accordance  with  his  wishes  and  frequently 
to  his  profit. 

Congressman  Wright  Patman  has  un- 
earthed many  of  the  abuses  VJ^P^'-'t^t-Jnt 
these    "foundations."    And    It   Is   significant 
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that  the  unlimited  charitable  deduction 
ranks  alongside  the  depletion  allowance,  the 
fast  write-off  of  drilling  and  developmental 
costs,  and  the  capital  gains  privileges  as  an 
important  reason  why  so  many  men  wltn 
huge  incomes  pay  small  taxes,  or  none  at  all 


IMPUTf  D   RENT 

Men  who  own   their  homes  are  not  Utxed 
on    the    imputed    income    afforded    by    that 
ownership,  while  the  renter  receives  no  credit 
for  the  amount  that  he  pays  for  shelter.  A 
man    with    a   $10,000   salary    who   lives   in   a 
$20  000  house  that  he  owns,  and  for  which. 
If  he  did  not  own  it.  he  would  liave  to  pay 
another  person  $2  000  a  year  rent,  really  h.is 
the  approximate  equivalent  of  a  $12,000  In- 
come, but  he  only  pays  on  $10,000    (For  con- 
venience' sake.  1  am  disregarding  local  prop- 
erty  uxes  and  maintenance  costs.  These  do 
decrease    the    tax    advantage    of    the    home 
owner  »   His  neighbor  acro.ss  the  street  who 
also  has  a   salarv   of   $10,000.   init  who   pays 
$2  000  rent.  Is  taxed   on  the  fuU  SIOOOO    If 
we   were  to  preserve   uniformity,  either  the 
first    mans    income    should    be    reckoned    at 
$12,000.  as  was  once  true  in  Emiland.  or  his 
neighbor  should  be  rated  at  S8.000    But  to 
adopt  this  latter  method   would   be   U.  pro- 
vide that  amounts  paid  in  rent  should  not 
be  taxed  as  income.  This  exemption  of  rent 
hardlv  seems  equitable. 

But  even  if  justifiable,  the  inclusion  of 
imputed  rent  In  t-ixable  income  hardly  seems 
po»«lble  In  the  near  future. 

Neither  does  changing  the  rule  that  a  hus- 
band  and   wife   may  split   their  income  for 
tax  purposes   This  allows  taxation  at  a  lo^er 
average  rate  than  if  the  major  share  of  the 
ncon'e  were  credited  to  the  «nanc  aMiead 
of  the  familv.  who  actually  received  it.  While 
Tt  do^  noTcost  a  man  and  wife  t^lce  as  much 
to  1?^  as  it  does  a  single  man,  it  common^ 
does  cost  tJiem  more.  And  while  the  wife  of 
a  well-to-do  man   costs   far   more  than  the 
$6^  of  personal  exemption  th.at  is  allowed^ 
nevertheless  a  distinct  tax  favor  is  e^^en  U. 
the   married   men.   as  it  is   to   homeowners 
Sils^ax  advantage  increases  as  one  move.^ 
™    higher  and  higher  tax  hm-,'l^^f  .-^^„^^ 
matrimony  Is  relatively  more  blessed  finan- 
^allv^or  the  millionaire  than  for  the  mod- 
est members  of  the  middle  and  lower  eco- 
non^c  masses.  1  cannot  believe  that  the  wife 
Of  f  wealthy  man  is  correspondingly  so  much 
better  and  more  socially  v.a  uable  than  the 
wives  of  the  financially  humble. 

CAN     CONGRESS     PROTECT    THE     VVmlC    INTEREST 
IN    TAX    MATTERS-' 

I  began  my  senatorial  career  in  a  quandary, 
and  When  I  left,  the  quandary  was  even  blg- 
Ur  than  when  I  started  It  was  this.  Cn 
and  wm  the  people  under  the  ^-^t^ystem  of 
government  in  the  world,  and  wltli  an  able 
and  high-minded  Congress,  ever  be  able  to 
p^otectShe  public  interest  in  tax  matters 
and  enforce  equal  justice  for  all? 

I  must  admit  that  the  eighteen  years  ha^e^ 
on  the  surface,  been  disillusioning.  We  have 
ma^e  a  few  improvements  during  that  time 
^d  may  have  s^ved  a  billion  dollars  or  more 
TveaTbut  the  ble  loopholes  and  truckholes 
remain.  Indeed,  new  ones  have  been  opened, 
sometimes  over  our  opposition  and  some- 
Ui^r^s  I  have  pointed  out.  without  our 
know  edge  I  daresay  that  there  may  be  still 
o^her  financial  time  bombs  presumably 
concealed  in  innocent-sounding  verbiage. 
Xch  win  turn  out  to  free  st:n  -ore  nicome 
from  taxation.  The  summing  up  that  Ph .1  p 
SU-rn  cave  in  his  The  Great  Treasury  Raid 
is  subst.tntlally  true  today. 

For  a  raid  of  Its  magnitude,  the  time  (high 
nJo^)  and  setting  '  the  United  States^eas- 
urv.  a  stone's  throw  from  the  White  House) 
showed  a  breath-taking  boldness  of  design 
and  planning.  From  out  of  nowhere.  It 
s^m^  they  appeared-old  people  and 
vX?  rich  a-iid  p^r.  an  oil  millionaire  here, 
a  factory  v.-crker^here.  a  real  estate  tycoon 
a  working  mother,  sev-ral  well-known  movie 
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stars,  some  corporation  presidents,  even  the 
chairman  of  a  powerful  Congressional  com- 
mittee It  was  a  mixed  lot.  all  right,  that 
converged  on  the  Treasury  Building  that 
high  noon.  Into  the  building  they  strolled. 
gloriously  nonchalant.  No  one  stopped  them; 
not  a  guard  looked  up  to  question  them. 
Quickly  and  quietly  they  found  their  way 
to  the  vaults:  opened  them  noiselessly  with 
the  special  passkeys  each  had  brought  with 
him  Like  clockwork,  with  split-second  tim- 
ing, each  went  to  his  appointed  spot,  picked 
up  a  hag  and  walked  out  as  calmly  as  he 
had  entered.  At  the  exits  the  guards  sat 
motionless.  At  precisely  12:04  it  was  all  over. 
Each  of  the  ■i.-lsltors"  had  vanished  into 
thin  air. 

So  had  forty  billion  dollars  from  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

Despite  all  our  efforts,  the  brutal  fact  must 
be  admitted.  We  have  largely  failed. 

Is  the  fault  then  In  the  structure  of  our 
economic  life,  "in  our  stars."  so  to  speak,  or 
in  ourselves,  that  so  little  progress  has  been 
made'' 

It  used  to  be  said  by  some  that  the  trouble 
with  democracy  is  that  the  ablest  and  best 
educated  meinand  women  in  the  country 
do  not  take  part  In  political  affairs,  but  that 
if  they  would  'inly  Interest  themselves  more 
in  ptibl'.c  m.'.tters  they  would  set  matters 
ric;ht 

THE     EXTREMELY     .^BLE     INSERT    THE    LOOPHOLES 
IN  THE  TAX  LAWS 

But  it  has  been  the  extremely  able  who 
have  inserted  these  loopholes  in  the  tax  laws 
The  loopholes  and  even  more,  the  truckholes. 
are  defended  ;igainst  elimination  or  lessen- 
ing by  other  extremely  able  men.  The  large 
hearing  room  of  the  Finance  Committee  seats 
a  hundred  and  fifty  persons  When  we  con- 
sidered a  tax  bill,  the  room  was  filled  with 
prosperous  lawyers,  graduates  of  great  uni- 
versities and  of  the  top  ranking  law  schools, 
whom  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Stanley  Surrey  once  referred  to  in  a  burst 
of  admiration  as  "the  best  minds  in  the 
country."  all  wording  to  hold  what  they  and 
their  clients  had  and  to  enlarge  it. 

One  major  troible  with  otu-  tax  system  is. 
therefore,  precisely  this:  that  these  "best 
minds "  in  the  country  have  largely  worked 
to  make  it  what  it  is.  Not  more  than  one  out 
of  ever>*  hundred  citizens  actively  working 
on  a  tax  bill  is  trying  to  represent  the  gen- 
eral interest.  And  In  the  halls  outside  the 
hearing  rooms  the  lobbyists  are  ;vs  thick  as 
files,  while  the  publicity  men  and  noisemak- 
ers  are  biisilv  at  work  In  Washington  and 
elsewhere.  In  the  halls  of  academe,  erudite 
professors  train  their  students  in  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  tax  code  so  that  their  sttidents 
may  succeed  in  the  private  practice  of  law 
by  helping  wealthy  clients  avoid  taxes  and 
thus  beat  the  government  of  the  people. 

All  this  raises  the  question  whether  this 
Is  a  fundamental  weakness  of  our  democratic 
system,  namely,  that  the  producing  and  pos- 
sessing interests  are  compact,  powerful  and 
well-organized,  while  the  consuming  and 
nonpossessing  classes  -ire  busy  with  other 
things,  and  their  Interests  diffused;  and  that 
while  the  people  are  numerically  more 
numerous,  they  are  collectively  weak,  igno- 
rant and  unorganized.  Does  it  follow  that  in 
a  conflict  between  these  two  groups  it  is  al- 
most Invariably  the  more  powerful  that 
wins? 

As  I  watched  the  struggle  and  Indeed  took 
part  In  it  for  nearly  two  decades,  I  was 
struck  with  the  similarity  between  It  and 
the  way  the  Spaniards  were  able  to  take  over 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  indeed  all  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, as  narrated  by  William  H  Prescott  in 
his  two  classic  histories,  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico  and  the  Conquest  of  Peru. 

There  were  about  thirteen  million  Indians 
in  Mexico  whereas  there  were  only  about  five 
hundred  Spaniards  under  Cortes.  But  the 
Spaniards  wore  armor,  and  they  had  gun- 
powder and  powerful  harquebuses,  while  the 
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Indians  were  largely  unarmed  and  unpro- 
tected. The  Spaniards  had  horses,  which 
gave  them  mobility,  which  the  Indians  did 
not  have.  They  were,  moreover,  under  tight 
discipline  and  moved  as  one,  whereas  the 
Indians  were  torn  by  internal  dissension  and 
overawed  by  the  proud  and  arrogant  new- 
comers. 

So  It  sometimes  seemed  to  me  In  these  tax 
battles.  A  particular  measure  wotild  mean 
millions  to  a  few,  but  only  a  few  cents  to  each 
of  the  two  hundred  million  Americans.  It 
was  hard  for  the  individual  citizen  to  be- 
come informed.  Even  if  he  knew  what  was 
at  stake,  he  was  busy  earning  a  living  for 
his  family  and  could  not  Interrupt  his  work 
to  defend  his  infinitesimal  Interest.  Leisure, 
moreover,  has  its  proper  claims  as  well.  So 
only  a  minute  fraction  can  enlist  In  the 
common  cause,  and  they  can  only  do  so  at 
great  risk  to  themselves.  This  In  Itself  Is  a 
preventive  to  action. 

James  Madison  saw  this  danger  to  our 
democracy  at  the  very  founding  of  our  Re- 
public and  tried  to  develop  an  answer  In  the 
tenth  essay  of  the  Federalist.  He  thought  he 
had  found  a  p>artlal  answer  to  the  peril  in 
the  mutual  checks  and  balances  that  the 
divergent  producing  Interests,  called  Into  be- 
ing by  a  national  market,  would  exercise 
upon  each  other. 

This  form  of  countervailing  power  is  help- 
ful in  many  fields.  But  I  did  not  find  it  to  be 
an  adequate  protection  for  the  consumers  or 
the  small  taxpayers.  For  producers  seldom 
think  of  consiuners,  while  those  with  big  po- 
tential tax  bills  are  commonly  not  solicitous 
about  the  other  taxpayers.  There  Is,  more- 
over, a  kind  of  fellow  feeling  among  the 
powerful  that  makes  it  bad  form  for  one 
group  to  balk  another  in  a  matter  in  which 
they  are  not  themselves  directly  concerned, 

POLITICIANS   AND   THE    GENERAL    INTEREST 

Fortunately,  in  the  history  of  our  Republic, 
there  have  generally  been  some  politicians 
who,  at  great  risk  to  themselves,  have  de- 
fended the  general  interest  with  energj-  and 
ability.  Such  were  George  Norris  of  Nebraska, 
the  two  Robert  LaFollettes  of  Wisconsin,  and 
more  recently  the  beloved  Herbert  Lehman 
of  New  York.'  Such.  I  believe,  are  my  friends, 
Albert  Gore  of  Tennessee  and  Bill  Proxmire 
of  Wisconsin,  who  have  specialized  in  these 
very  matters.  There  are  many  others  on  the 
national,  state  and  local  levels.  Generally, 
these  men  in  the  past  were  ultimately  de- 
feated, but  they  lasted  long  enough  to  make 
an  impression  on  their  times  and  to  win  Im- 
portant victories.  Their  lives  and  the  respect 
that  is  later  accorded  to  them  after  they  die 
is  proof  that  there  Is  a  deep,  if  unexpressed, 
hunger,  on  the  part  of  the  inarticulate  mil- 
lions, for  just  such  defenders. 

But  political  battles  cannot  be  won  by  solo 
combat.  The  days  of  the  knightly  tourna- 
ments celebrated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  In  his 
Iianhoe  are  over.  Modern  political  struggles, 
like  modern  wars,  need  mass  supf)ort  and  an 
adequate  organizing  staff  If  they  are  to  be 
successful.  Where  Is  this  support  coming 
from? 

The  industrial  unions,  and  most  conspicu- 
ously the  United  Automobile  Workers,  have 
shovvn  the  greatest  awareness  of  this  need 
and  have,  in  general,  exercised  a  concerned 
interest  in  what  may  be  termed  the  general 
welfare.  There  :^re  various  public  groups  with 
circumscribed  interests  that,  from  time  to 
time,  are  also  helpful.  But  we  would  be  In  a 
much  stronger  position  if  the  organization 
of  consumers,  now  embryonic,  were  more  of  a 
reality  than  a  hope. 

WHERE    ARE    THE     CHAMPIONS    OF    THE     PEOPLE? 

When  I  entered  public  life,  now  nearly 
three  decades  ago.  I  assumed  in  my  innocence 
that  mans  efforts  at  Just  and  humane  self- 
government  constituted  the  highest  form  of 
secular  activity,  and  that  the  state  was  a 
fitting  instrtimentallty  through  which  men 
could  lead  the  good  life.  I  had  been  proud 
of  our  national  government  and  thought  of 
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it  as  a  friend   and   not  an  enemy,   and   as 
something  to  be  served  and  not  exploited. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  this  view  is  not 
held  by  a  large  and  influential  proportion  of 
the  population.  As  some  of  their  frankest 
spokesmen  have  said,  they  seem  to  regard 
the  national  government  as  their  enemy  and 
as  something  malign  to  be  hated. 

I  once  heard  an  eminent  public  figure 
declare  that  it  was  a  man's  duty  to  pay  the 
federal  government  aa  little  as  possible  in 
the  way  of  taxes.  Everywhere  one  finds 
powerful  groups  moving  in  to  extract  .spe- 
cial privileges  from  our  society,  and  they  al- 
ways seem  to  be  able  to  attract  to  their 
cause  skilled  lawyers,  technical  experts, 
economists,  publicity  men  and  public  rela- 
tions practitioners,  who  then  use  their 
brains  and  wiles  to  promote  the  fortunes 
of  their  employers.  Meanwhile  the  main 
mass  of  the  general  public  and  even  of  the 
academic  profession  stand  by  as  mere  spec- 
tators and  allow  without  protest  the  power 
Juggernauts  to  conquer.  They  behave  indeed 
like  so  many  city  spectators  who  watch 
crimes  being  conamitted  without  raising  a 
hand  to  defend  the  victims  or  lifting  their 
voices  to  call  the  police. 

To  me  this  was  and  Is  a  sign  of  the  dis- 
integration of  a  society  that  has  lost  sight 
of  its  common  purpose.  But  to  others  it  is 
the  smart  thing  to  do. 

This  is  what  deepened  my  quandary. 

The  query  is  appropriate:  where  are  the 
champions  of  the  people?  Where  are  the 
men,  better  and  more  effective  than  we  who 
have  tried  and  lost,  coming  from? 

I  do  not  know.  But  I  am  an  optimist.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  people  with  all  their 
weakness  will  allow  the  noble  ship  of  demo- 
cratic government  to  be  taken  over  by  these 
well-clad  pirates  with  impeccable  creden- 
tials. For  if  they  do,  there  may  ultimately 
be  such  disillusion  with  our  form  of  govern- 
ment as  to  cause  the  people  in  frustration 
to  abandon  ship  and  to  allow  it  to  be  taken 
over  by  a  still  worse  group  of  tyrants,  who 
will  suppress  our  liberties  and  shut  the 
gates  of  mercy  on  mankind. 
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PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  29.  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
fine  newspapers  in  my  district,  the  John- 
son City  Press-Chronicle,  carried  an 
editorial  in  the  issue  of  Tuesday,  May  28. 
1968,  entitled  "Pride  in  America." 

In  yesterday's  Record,  I  inserted  a 
news  release  on  the  formation  of  the 
Pride  in  America  Committee  headed  by 
Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  former  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

I  am  real  pleased  that  this  idea  is 
catching  fire  throughout  the  country,  as 
we  all  should  take  great  pride  in  our 
country,  and  I  am  happy  to  make  this 
editorial  available  to  the  readers  of  the 
Record: 

Pride  in  Aivierica 

We  are  happy  to  note  the  formation  of  a 
national  "Pride  in  America"  committee.  With 
so  many  people  downgrading  the  U.S.  and 
predicting  its  early  demise,  surely  it  is  time 
for  a  positive  note  to  be  sounded. 

With  former  President  Eisenhower  as  its 
chairman,  the  new  committee  will  seek  to 
revive  what  it  describes  as  the  somewhat- 
dormant  "pride  in  country  and  respect  for 
and  display  of  the  American  flag." 

The  first  phase  of  committee  activity  will 
center  around  Flag  Day,  June  14.  A  nation- 


wide campaign  will  be  instituted  to  lu-ge  all 
ntizens  to  display  Old  Glory  on  Flag  Day 
and  on  subsequent  national  holidays  such  as 
July  4.  Labor  Day  and  Veterans  Day. 

This  is  a  call  every  lover  of  America  can 
need  No  complicated  or  chauvinistic  activity 
IS  required.  It  is  not  necessary  to  march  or 
demonstrate  or  make  a  lot  of  noise.  There 
need  be  no  lavish  displays  of  any  kind.  Some- 
times a  quiet  word  or  a  simple,  unobtrusive 
action,  such  as  putting  up  a  flag  or  breathing 
]x  silent  prayer,  accomplishes  far  more  than 
strident  speeches  and  showy  parading. 

In  addition  to  flag  displays  at  home  and  at 
the  place  of  business,  the  "Pride  In  America" 
leaders  hope  citizens  will  acquire  small  (4  by 
6)  flags  to  attach  to  car  radio  antenna— and 
even  smaller  flags  to  pin  on  labels  and 
dresses. 

This   is   not   much   for  us   to   do   for   our 

country,  is  it? 


NO   WORK.   NO   EAT 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  29.  1968 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rev.  Thomas 
G.  Daum  is  in  tune  with  the  philosophy 
of  -ra.ssroots  America. 

Reverend  Daum  is  a  very  able  and 
dedicated  Bapti-st  minister.  He  is  cur- 
rently pastor  of  Bush  River  Baptist 
Church,  near  Newberrj-,  S.C.  His  sermon 
of  the  week  recently  appeared  in  the 
Newberry  Observer.  It  is  such  an  out- 
standing sermon  and  is  so  timely  that  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leaiiues  in  the  Congress  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country: 
If  Yot-  DoNT  Work  Then   You  Don't  Eat 


(Bv  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Daum.  pastor  of  Btish 
River  Baptist  Church,  Newberry,  S.C.) 
There  is  a  theory  going  around  in  America 
today  that  before  long  we  will  all  be  lianded 
..ui  a  salarv   of  S8.000  a   year.  There   is  an- 
other theory  that  before  long  the  work  week 
;vill   be  -shortened    to   thirty   hours   a   week. 
And  the   third   theory   is  that  some  people 
l:ave  the  idea  that  they  aren't  going  to  work 
,a  all.  Thev  are  jtist  going  to  lie  down,  open 
their   mouths   and   have   somebody   to   feed 
them  free  of   charge.  -And   the  bad  part  of 
:-ome  of  this  is  that  some  churches  are  fcup- 
:.-ortlng  this  t\-pe  of  philosophy.  Tliough  there 
":re  men  and  though  there  are  churches  who 
might  support  this  belief  it  can  readily  be 
.  een  that  nowhere  does  the  Bible  teach  this. 
When    Adam    sinned    in    the    garden    God 
fame  to  him  and  said.  "In  the  sweat  of  thy 
:ace  shalt  thou  eat  bread."  In  other  words. 
If  you   want   something   to   eat   then   you'll 
have  to  work  so  hard  for  it  that  the  sweat 
v.-iU  run  down  your  face. 

When  Paul  wTOte  to  the  church  at  Thes- 
.-alonica  he  lound  that  some  people  were  not 
working  and  this  is  what  he  said.  "For  we 
hear  that  there  are  some  which  walk  among 
vou  disorderlv,  working  not  at  all.  but  are 
ijusvbodies."  And  in  the  verse  above  this  he 
.said,  "that  if  any  would  not  work,  neither 
i^hould  he  eat."  Or  in  modern  language  he  is 
.-.imply  saving  this.  If  a  man  is  too  lazy  to 
work  then  he  begins  to  hang  around  and 
make  trouble  for  himself  and  others.  He  be- 
comes di.^orderly  and  sticks  his  nose  In  other 
people's  business.  And  If  this  man  is  this 
ivpe  and  if  he  is  too  lazy  to  work  then  let 
him  starve.  Some  might  say  that  I  am 
stretching  the  point  here  in  saying  that  a 
man  should  starve,  but  I  believe  that  the  law 
of  science  will  tell  you  that  if  a  man  doesn't 
eat  that  he  will  starve. 

There  are  those   today   who  say   that  we 
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must    do    awav    with    all    poor    people,    but 
Jesus  said,  "ye  liave  the  poor  with  you  al- 
ways." There  are  some  people  that  you  could 
give  a  million  dollars  to  today  and  by  this 
time   next  week   they   would    be   right   back 
where  thev  started.  Further,  let  me  ask  this 
question,  "what   l.s   so   horrible   about   being 
poor?  I  was  raised  as  a  poor  child.  I  can  re- 
member   eating    cornbread    and    black-eyed 
I>eas  day  after  dav  and  they  never  killed  me 
1    can    remember   when   a    piece   of   chicken 
looked    like    gold    but    not    having    it   every 
day  didn't  kill  me   I  can  remember  when  we 
bad  onlv  one  pair  of  shoes  and  they  Listed  us 
aU  year,"  and  not  having  a  closet  full  of  them 
didn't  ruin  mv  feet  Being  poor  can  do  some- 
thing for  a  person  that  being  rich  will  never 
do    Of   course.   I   have   nothing   against  rich 
people    I'm  all  for  a  man  who  wants  to  get 
ahead  but  I  don't  believe  that  the  Bible  tells 
us    anvwhere    that    a    man   should    gel   rich 
and  have  the  luxuries  of  life  without  working 
for  them.  When  I  got  oil   the  bus  to  go  to 
college  I  had  $1.25  in  my  pocket  and  I  didn't 
know   where   the    money    to   work    my    way 
throueh   was   coming   from   but  seven   years 
later  I  walked  out  of  college  and  the  semin.ary 
with  degrees  that  I  had  earned  by  the  sweat 
of  mv  brow  and  I  was  as  happy  as  any  mem- 
ber of   my   entire   class.   I   could   truthfully 
say   that   I    had    worked   and   earned    those 
sheepskins  and  not  a  soul  had  given  them 
lo  ine.  There  is  satisfaction   and   honor  in 
work. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  put  It  this  way,  'iou 
rannot  bring  about  prosperity  by  discourag- 
ing thrift.  You  cannot  strengthen  the  weak 
■.,y  weakening  the  strong.  You  cannot  help 
the  wage  earner  by  pulling  down  the  wage 
paver.  You  cannot  further  the  brotherhood 
of 'man  bv  encouraging  class  hatred.  You 
cannot  help  the  poor  by  destroying  the  rich. 
You  cannot  keep  out  of  trouble  by  spending 
more  than  you  earn.  You  cannot  build 
character  and  courage  by  taking  away  man's 
initiative  and  independence.  You  cannot  help 
men  permanently  by  doing  for  them  what 
they  could  and  should  do  for  themselves." 

If  a  man  wants  a  new  car  then  that  is  line 
but  let  him  work  for  it.  If  he  wants  a  new 
home  then  we  are  all  forgetting  rid  of  every 
run-down  house  and  shack  in  Newberry,  but 
let  him  work  for  it.  If  a  man  wants  steak  on 
his  table  everv  night  then  he  is  like  every 
human  being,  but  let  him  work  for  it.  If  a 
man  wants  a  better  world  then  let  him  go 
out  and  construct  it  bv  taking  his  hands  and 
Ws  back  and  building  it.  Then  when  he  lies 
down  at  night  he  can  have  the  good  feeling 
way  down  inside  that  he  has  earned  his  car. 
his  house  and  his  bread.  He  can  face  the 
world  straight  in  the  eye  and  say  that  no  one 
has  given  me  a  thing  for  I  have  earned  it. 

I  personallv  do  not  get  the  picture  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  loafing  around  the  carpen- 
ter shop  while  evervbody  else  made  a  living 
for  Him.  Nor  do  I  find  Him  ever  teaching 
the  philosophy  that  a  man  can  get  .something 
for  nothing.  Nor  do  I  see  Paul  out  asking  his 
church  members  to  give  him  a  pay  check  un- 
less he  worked  for  it.  He  made  this  very  clear 
when  he  once  said.  "Neither  did  we  eat  any 
man's  bread  for  nought;  taut  WTOUght  with 
labour  and  travail  night  and  day,  that  we 
might  not  be  chargeable  to  any  of  you." 

I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  many  of  our 
social  ills  could  be  cured  tomorrow  if  we 
would  work  and  when  the  job  is  finished  find 
another  one  to  do. 
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by  the  Senate  in  overwhelmingly  voting 
for  the  passaae  of  the  President's  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 
This  legislation  attacks  the  problems 
of  our  cities  on  a  meaningful  scale  for 
the  first  time  and  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  President  for  his  vision  in  pro- 
posing it  and  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  their  responsible  action  in  sup- 
]X)i-ting  it. 

Even  the  most  casual  reader  of  today  s 
headlines  is  aware  of  the  troubled  con- 
dition of  our  cities.  Those  of  us  who  have 
studied  the  situation  are  aware  also  of 
the  complexity  of  the  problems  which 
those  cities  confront.  All  Americans 
agi-ee  that  those  problems  must  be  .solved, 
that  the  condition  of  our  cities  must  be 
improved. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968,  recognizinii  that  there  is  no 
easy  .solution  to  the  problems  of  our 
cities,  contains  a  wide  range  of  different 
progi-ams  involving  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  on  a  significant  scale. 

It  calls  for  a  lO-.vear  housing  cam- 
l^aian  to  rid  the  Nation  of  its  6  million 
.substandai'd  units.  It  calls  for  assistance 
to  new  communities.  It  calls  for  ex- 
panded authorizations  for  the  rent  sup- 
plements and  model  cities  progi-ams. 

In  short  it  calls  for  a  national  commit- 
ment to  the  resolution  of  our  tn-ban  crisis. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  that  it  received  in 
the  Senate. 


PETERS.  GRIFFIN.  WOODWARD. 
INC.,  FTJRTHER  NEW  YORK  UNI- 
VERSITY'S RADIO  EFFORTS 


A  10- YEAR  HOUSING  CAMPAIGN 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OP    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1968 
Mr.    FRIEDEL.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    was 
heartened  to  learn  of  the  action  taken 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1968 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  that  Robert  W.  Bloch  has 
brought  to  my  attention  the  fact  that 
the  well-known  sales  representation  firm 
of  Peters.  Griffin,  Woodward,  Inc.,  with 
its  headquarters  in  my  district,  has  made 
a  '-'ift  of  an  FM  radio  transmitter  to 
WNYU.  the  radio  station  of  New  York 
University  at  Washington  Square,  in  my 
district. 

This  is  service  not  only  to  education 
but  also  of  a  real  public  service  nature  in 
making  available  to  this  university  the 
opportunity  to  serve  the  community. 
The  release  on  this  fine  event  follows: 
Peters.  Griffin.  Woodward.  Inc  .  national 
sales  representative  for  television  stations 
throughout  the  country,  has  given  an  FM 
radio  transmitter  to  New  York  University's 
radio  station.  WNYU.  The  University  cur- 
rently has  an  application  for  an  FM  fre- 
quency pending  before  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission. 

•We  are  deeply  grateful  to  Peters,  Grlf- 
fin.  Woodward  for  the  gift  of  a  transmitter 
that  would  permit  us  to  begin  broadcasting 
almost  at  once  upon  receiving  F.C.C.  ap- 
proval." said  Dr.  James  M.  Hester,  president 
of  NYU.  "The  FM  station  would  add  a  new 
dimension  to  the  University's  efforts  to  serve 
the  urban  community." 

At  present  NYU  students  operate  a  carrier 
current  station  serving  the  resident  com- 
munity at  the  University's  centers  In  the 
Bronx  "and  at  Washington  Square.  Programs 
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are    broadcast   In    the   dormitories    and    the 
student  centers. 

President  Hester  accepted  the  gift  from 
H.  Preston  Peters,  chairman  of  Peters,  Grlf- 
nn.  Woodward,  at  the  firms  headquarters. 
277  Park  Avenue.  Manhattan  Also  present 
were  Lloyd  Griffin,  president,  and  Jones 
Scovern  treasurer  of  the  Arm.  and  Dr.  Harold 
B.  Whiteman  Jr..  NYU's  assistant  chancellor 
for  student  affairs.  Mr.  Grlffln  Is  a  member 
of  the  WNYU  Board  of  Advisors,  of  which  Dr. 
Whiteman  is  chairman. 


I 


DR.     GALLUP    SUPPORTS     POLLING 
DISCLOSURES  , 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OF     MICHIGAN  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6.  1968 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday. 
48  Members  of  the  Hou.se.  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  joined  me  in  cosponsoring  a 
truth-in-polling  bill. 

Today.  I  received  an  unexpected,  un- 
solicited but  welcome,  letter  from  the 
well-known  pollster.  Mr  George  Gallup, 
in  support  of  a  disclosure  concept.  I  am 
pleased  to  place  this  letter  in  the  Record. 
As  I  indicated  in  my  remarks  to  the 
Hou.se  on  May  21.  congressional  hearings 
may  well  enhance  not  dmiinish  the  repu- 
tation of  responsible  pollsters. 

I  believe  iiearings — and  legislation — 
could  reassure  the  public,  educate  us  a.s 
to  the  methods  and  techniques  of  public 
opinion  pollsters,  and  prevent  possible 
abuses. 

Under  lea\e  to  extend  my  remarks.  Dr. 
Gallup's  letter  follows : 
American  Institute  op  Public  Opinion. 

P'inceton,  N.J..  May  27, 1968. 
Hon.  LuciEN  Nedzi. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D  C. 

De.\r  Congressman  Nedzi:  I  saw  a  news 
report  that  states  that  you  are  drafting  a 
bill  for  ■■Truth-ln-PoUln?"  Let  me  say  that 
I  am  in  complete  sympathy  with  this  effort. 
.'Vs  vou  may  know.  I  am  heading  a  move- 
ment to  establish  polling  standards  which 
in  effect  will  provide  for  complete  disclosure. 
.^  nximber  of  directors  of  polling  organiza- 
tions met  ill  Santa  B.arbara  on  Mav  8th  and 
agreed  to  go  ahead  with  a  National  Standards 
Group  on  Polling,  The  writing  of  the  Hnal 
document  code  of  ethics  and  standards) 
should  be  r-ompleted  within  the  next  month. 
.\  meeting  is  presently  being  scheduled  for 
J'lne  17th 

We  believe  that  certain  basic  facts  should 
be  included  In  every  printed  or  broadcast 
report  of  poll  results  .  .  the  nature  of  the 
sample,  size  of  the  sample,  exact  questions 
asked,  etc  .Mso.  we  believe  that  a  printed 
description  of  the  polling  methods  used  by 
each  organization  should  be  available  to 
anyone  who  wishes  it.  This  Information 
would  cover  points  in  some  detail,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  examples  from  the  Gallup  Opinion 
Index  and  The  Public  Opinion  Quarterly 
which  are  enclosed. 

Some  of  the  worse  offenders  In  our  busi- 
ness are  the  pollsters  who  do  "private"  sur- 
veys but  then  make  certain  'hai  *he  results 
of  these  surveys  are  leaked  to  the  press  and 
public 

This  Is  one  of  the  knottv  problems  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  If  Candidate  "A" 
has  a  private  poll  that  show  him  well  ahead 
of  his  opposition,  then  there  is  a  strong 
temptation  for  his  opponent  to  say  his  pri- 
vate poll  shows  the  exact  opposite  Obvious- 
ly the  public  does  not  know  what  to  believe. 
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and    in    this   situation    the    only    conclusion 
is  that  polls  are  totally  unreliable. 

Although  we  have  been  polling  the  .\ir.erl- 
can  public  continuously  since  October,  1935. 
there  Is  stlU  a  lot  of  misinformation  about 
the  purpose  that  polls  serve,  whether  they 
do  influence  opinion,  whether  their  tech- 
niques are  in  accord  with  scientific  princi- 
ples, and  about  many  other  matters.  This 
problem  of  educating  the  public  is  an  im- 
portant one.  and  I  must  confess,  one  in  which 
we  have  all  done  a  rather  poOr  Job. 

You  may  be  interested  in  a  work-book 
which  we  "have  put  together  for  our  own 
purposes  which  answers  many  questions  that 
are  frequently  asked.  The  manuscript  is  be- 
ing revised  and  updated,  but  it  may  be  of 
some  use  to  you  in  answering  questions  that 
you  may  have  in  mind.  I  am  sending  it  under 
separate  cover. 

Finally,  let  me  urge  you  to  call  on  me  for 
any  help  that  I  can  provide. 
Sincerely, 

George  Gallvp. 


Maij  29,  19 as 


GOOD  NEIGHBORS  OF  1968 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1968 

Mr.  FEIGHAN  Mr.  Speaker,  four  of 
my  constituents  are  to  be  honored  for 
their  public  .service  to  the  community, 
Hubert  Reynolds.  Miss  Edith  Mcintosh. 
Mrs.  Bertha  Falkow.ski.  and  Dick 
Wharton.  Their  missions  have  been 
varied,  but  equally  import-ant.  All  of 
them  are  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  help- 
fulness to  their  fellowmen.  They  have 
devoted  their  efforts  and  time  to  helping 
many  less  fortunate  than  themselves, 
and  to  improve  the  commimity.  I  have 
personal  knowledge  of  the  influence  for 
sood  these  people  have  been  in  my  con- 
gressional district  and  they  have  set  an 
example  which  many  other  citizens 
might  well  emulate.  The  Cleveland  Press 
has  published  a  descriptive  article  of  the 
activities  of  the  four  to  be  honored,  and 
under  leave.  I  include  it  and  commend 
it  to  the  reading  of  my  colleagues  who 
represent  heavily  populated  districts,  as 
it  may  give  them  siuidance  and  ideas  for 
their  own  constituents: 

Good  Neighbors  of   1968:    West   Side. 
Tremont  Nominate  Four 
(By  Mary  Swindell) 
The  Near  West  Side  has  two  official  Good 
Neighbors.  So  does  the  Tremont  Area. 

Hubert  Reynolds  and  Edith  Mcintosh  have 
been  selected  by  the  West  Side  Civic  Council 
as  its  nominees  for  the  Good  Neighbor  of 
the  Year  award.  Bertha  Palkowski  and  Dick 
Wharton  are  the  nominees  from  the  Tremont 
.^rea  Civic  Assn. 

They  will  be  among  28  men  and  women 
from  15  area  councils  to  be  honored  at  the 
12th  neighborhood  service  awards  dinner  of 
the  Area  Councils  .\ssn.,  June  6  in  Higbees 
.\udltorium.  Co-sponsor  of  the  program,  this 
year  for  the  ffrst  time,  is  the  Kiwanis  Club 
of  Cleveland. 

Hubert  Reynolds  has  been  a  member  of  the 
West  Side  Civic  Council  for  only  ^  vear.  But. 
according  to  those  who  nominated  him:  "He 
h.as  demonstrated  great  potential  in  his  first 
year  of  membership.  Reynolds  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  upsurge  in  membership  of 
the  West  Side  Civic  Council  and  has  been  very 
active  in  enrolling  at  least  50  new  members." 
Reynolds  is  also  active  In  the  West  58th  St. 
Block  Club.  He  has  been  a  Cleveland  police- 


man for  19  years  and  lives  with  his  family  at 
1380  W.  58th  St 

His  co-nominee.  Miss  Edith  Mcintosh,  ac- 
cording to  the  West  Side  Civic  Council,  is  "a 
ver>'  hard  working  and  deserving  member  jf 
our  organization." 

She  h.os  been  a  member  of  the  group  lor 
three  years,  during  which  lime  she  has  served 
as  secretary,  has  helped  in  redrafting  the 
council's  constitution  and  has  been  the  an- 
nual dinner  chairman.  She  Is  also  active  in 
the  Rlverview  Golden  Age  Club. 

Miss  Mcintosh  is  retired  and  lives  at  1745 
W.  25th  St. 

Everybody  in  Tremont  knows  Mrs.  Bertha 
Palkowski.  .'Vnd  to  those  who  know  her.  she 
IS  Just  plain  Bertha. 

Right  now.  she  is  TACA's  historian,  al- 
though she  has  served  as  president  lor  two 
terms    Her  associates  say: 

"Her  impact  on  the  community  has  been 
greatly  felt,  for  she  has  inspired  them  to 
become  interested  in  the  community.  She 
was  also  the  first  woman  president  of  the 
council  " 

Her  other  activities  include  membership  ;:<. 
the  Scr.inton  Elementiry  and  Lincoln  Hiph 
PTA's.  Mrs.  Palkowski  founded  the  Lincoln 
High  School  PTA  Scholarship  Fund  in  196'3 
and  still  serves  on  the  scholarship  commit- 
tee, even  though  her  two  .sons  are  in  med'.cil 
school. 

She  also  is  active  in  the  Community  Op- 
portunity Board,  the  Foster  Grandpareitt.s 
and  the  .-^CA.  She  lives  at  2105  Barber  .\:f 

Dick  Wharton  is  a  group  worker  at  Merrick- 
House,  1050  Starkweather  Ave.  and  has  held 
that  fx>st  for  seven  years. 

"Wharton."  say  his  friends  In  the  Tremont 
.A.rea  Civic  Assn..  "is  highly  regarded,  re- 
spected, well-known  a.nd  loved  by  the  youi;i: 
people  of  the  neighborhood.  To  see  him  stroll 
through  the  area  is  like  seeii-.g  a  Pied  Piper, 
for  he  is  usually  followed  by  a  long  line  : 
children." 

Pied  Piper  Wharton  also  spends  much  ■: 
his  time  working  with  former  mental  patien-,= 
and  a  group  of  boys  from  Trem.ont  Elemen- 
tary School.  Wharton  is  the  recording  secre- 
tary of  TACA.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Seventh  Ward  Democratic  CU'.b,  He  lives  at 
2885  W.  14th  St. 


May  29,  1968 
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HATS  OFF  TO  EVANSVILLE 
CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVORS 


HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1968 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  hat  is  off 
to  the  several  Christian  Endeavor  So- 
ciety groups  that  comprise  the  Evans- 
ville.  Ind..  District  Union.  These  hard- 
working young  men  and  v.-cmen  have 
recently  been  named  first-i^lace  winners 
in  Christian  Endeavor's  1968  Christian 
Youth  Witness  program.  The  Evansville 
Union  will  receive  the  Albert  H.  Diebold 
award  of  S125  cash  and  an  award  plaque 
commemorating  their  fine  achievement. 

"How  Our  Young  People  Witnes.sed  to 
50,000  People"  was  the  caption  of  the 
scrapbook  which  described  the  prize- 
winning  project.  To  compete,  the  union, 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Terry 
Gamblin,  planned  a  float  for  Evansville'.'-' 
46th  Annual  Fall  Festival,  sponsored  by 
the  West  Side  Nut  Club.  The  float  com- 
mittee went  to  work  in  September,  using 
as  their  theme  "Young  People— Come  to 
Church."  The  float  itself,  done  in  the 
colors  red  and  white,  depicted  a  church 
with    open    doors    with    several    youth 


gathered  outside.  A  group  of  50  Endeav- 
orers  representing  the  nine  churches  in 
the  Union  marched  m  a  unit  tollowing 
the  float,  wearing  Christian  Endeavor 
hats  Cheryl  Tenbarge  acted  as  -song 
leader.  Fifty  thousand  spectators  were 
on  hand  to  watch  their  i:>erformance. 

In  a  time  when  our  young  people  are 
represented  as  canng  little  for  the  so- 
ciety in  which  they  live,  these  young 
Christian  Endeavorists  are  .setting  an 
example  for  their  fellows.  One  could  do 
much  worse  than  to  emulate  this  clean- 
cut  lellowship  of  committed  youth  with 
a  purpose.    

LOUIS   CLIFFORD 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  29.  1968 


Mr.  ■VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day Cleveland  lost  one  of  its  s^^reat  civic 
leaders  in  the  untimely  pa.ssing  of  Mr. 
Louis  Clifford,  city  editor  of  the  Cleve- 
land Press  for  over  25  years.  In  spite  of 
his  difficult  responsibility  at  the  nerve 
center  of  the  newspaper,  he  always  liad 
time  for  a  friendly  word  or  to  discuss  a 
difficult  community  problem. 

Abou.  a  month  ago,  at  his  invitation,  I 
visited  the  Euclid  Day  Care  Center— one 
of  his  favorite  community  projects,  and 
discussed  the  recent  amendments  to  the 
.social  security  legislation.  On  the  day  he 
died,  he  wrote  me  a  letter  on  a  special 
community    project    which    was    in    his 

mind.  ,     ^, 

The  Cleveland  Press  has  lost  a  valuable 
.servant.  The  community  has  lost  a  con- 
structive force  for  good— and  I  have  lost 
a  dear  friend. 

Following  is  a  story  of  Louis  CUfTord 
which  appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Press 
on  May  27.  1968,  followed  by  editorials 
which  appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Press 
and  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  on  the 
.same  day : 

From  the  Cleveland  Press,  May  27.  1968] 
There  was  a  little  of  Louis  Clifford  in  every 
Press  storv.  The  thing  about  a  city  editor  is 
that  he  becomes  a  part  of  nearly  every  local 
newspaoer  story.  His  influence  and  judgment 
show  in  whether  it  is  written,  when  it  is 
written,  ard  how  it  is  written— and  more 
than  Ukelv  he  has  a  hand  in  writing  it. 

Sd  at  least  it  was  with  Louis  Clifford  who 
from  1943  until  his  death  Saturday  at  61  was 
City  Editor  of  The  Press.  It  was  he.  more 
often  than  not.  who  chose  the  events  of  the 
communitv  that  became  stories  m  Tlie  Press, 
and  who  chose  the  reporters  and  writers  to 
develop  them. 

He  did  it  very  well  indeed,  with  economy 
of  action  and  by  bringing  out  peak  rffort 
from  the  staff  when  it  was  needed.  As  one 
who  often  expressed  admiration  for  such  a 
flambovant  performer  as  the  late  A.  E.  M. 
Bergener  of  the  old  Cleveland  News,  a  man 
who  boisterously  scolded  his  staff,  Louie  was 
unfailingly  quiet  and  considerate,  even  when 
pressures  were  most  intense. 

Speaking  in  1961  at  the  Indiana  University 
Press  Institute  Seminar.  Louie  paid  his  re- 
spects to  Bersener  in  these  words:  "I  was  on 
the  police  and  the  criminal  courts  beats  most 
of  my  four  vears  of  apprenticeship  under  Mr, 
Bergener.  He  was  a  cussing,  shouting,  re- 
porter—insulting, hardboilod  individual  for 
whom,  despite  his  cussedness,  I  bore  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  admiration  and  even 
:■.  trace  of  affection." 


It  was  not  often  that  Louie  revealed  as 
much  as  that  about  himself,  so  it  is  worth 
noting  that  he  was  almost  the  exact  oppo- 
site ol  his  mentor.  And  after  tour  yeur.s  of 
such  driving,  in  spite  of  the  nostalgia  he 
expressed  more  than  three  decades  later,  he 
caine  to  The  Press  lor  his  career. 

Very  lew  of  today's  editorial  slalf  at  Tlic 
Press  have  any  recollection  of  Louie  as  a 
beat  reporter  or  rewrite  man.  lliote  who  do. 
say  he  performed  in  these  fundamenials  with 
great  skill  and  discrimination.  He  covered 
botii  police  courtd  Uunug  tiie  exciting  law- 
lessness of  prohibition. 

When  he  talked  at  Indiana  University,  he 
^puke  highly  ni  the  competitive  days  when 
The  Press  and  the  old  .W'tr.v  were  eyeball  to 
eyeball  every  edition  every  day.  Such  com- 
petition, he  said,  sharpened  the  .stall  .md  its 
product  bv  the  hour 

But  he"  also  said;  For  the  tremendous 
improvement  in  newspapers  m  the  last 
twf-nty-five  years  I  credit  largely  two  factors: 
The  planning,  preparation,  and  thiiiklng 
ahead  that  go  into  the  daily  edition  output, 
and  the  wide  broadening  of  the  base  of 
coverage" 

Louie  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
development  of  a  more  responsive  and  re- 
sponsible press.  His  contributions  to  inoacrn 
journalism  have  been  widely  recognized. 

Early  in  his  citv  desk  career  he  was  a 
-peaker  at  the  American  Press  Li.stltute  at 
Columbia  Universitv  on  the  training  of  staff. 
He  returned  later  to  lead  a  three-week  semi- 
nar on  municipal  affairs. 

For  all  his  intense  Interest  in  the  affairs  of 
Cleveland  he  made  tuily  infrequent  and 
highly  i^elective  public  appearances.  But 
quietly  he  accepted  civic  responsibility,  de- 
voting Ills  own  time  and  attention. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Euclid  Charter 
Commission,  which  a  few  years  back  re- 
vamped and  notably  stabilized  the  govern- 
ment of  that  city.  He  was  a  member  for 
several  vears  of  the  Eticlid-Glenville  Hospi- 
tal Board,  during  its  time  of  greatest  t-xpan- 

aion.  ,      ,        , 

The  favorite  professional  appraisal  oi 
Louie  was  that  no  one  could  belter  spot  a 
-tory  and  develop  it  than  he.  and  no  one  did 
It  v.'ith  more  secrecy.  Even  his  closest  city 
desk  associates  generally  didn't  know  what 
he  was  up  lo. 

Louie  also  was  a  sentimentalist.  On  a  -,  aca- 
tion  five  vears  ago,  Louie  came  upon  Rev. 
Father  Albert  Schmidt  in  his  poverty  parish 
of  SIX  thousand  hlU  people  at  Ponce,  Puerto 
Rico.  Louie  wrote  a  fistful  of  stories,  rais- 
ing substantial  sums  for  the  people. 

Born  in  Wabash.  111.,  Louie  lived  most  of 
his  life  in  this  community.  In  1924  he 
graduated  from  Cathedral  Latin  H.  S.  and 
entered  immediately  upon  his  newspaper 
career.  The  family  home  Is  at  22561  Edge- 
cUff  Drive.  Euclid. 

He  was  named  1965  Man  of  the  Year  by 
Cathedral  Latin  Alunanl  Association,  re- 
ceiving a  scroll  that  called  attention  to  his 
devotion  to  church,  f.^mily,  and  The  Press. 

His  surviving  lamllv  are  his  wife.  Pat.  and 
three  children.  Dr.  John  E..  Professor  and 
Head  of  Drama  at  Bradley  University.  Peona. 
Ill  ■  Mrs.  Eugene  i  Donna)  O'Donnell,  Euclid, 
md  Thomas  S..  a  teacher  of  physics  at  the 
Grosse  Point,  Mich.,  High  School.  A  brother. 
Roland,  also  survives. 

Two  weeks  ago,  Louie  received  from  doctors 
the  sad  news  that  he  had  an  inoperable  heart 
disease.  On  December  13  he  had  lost  his 
brother  Robert,  also  a  Pre.'is  veteran,  to  heart 
disease  .ind  the  word  about  himself  shook 
him  up. 

But  he  returned  to  work  at  the  city  desk. 
to  make  up  his  mind  what  to  do.  The 
alternatives  v.-ere  varied.  He  could  have  re- 
tired to  a  life  of  ease,  which  he  said  was  not 
attractive.  He  could  have  Uken  a  less  de- 
manding assignment. 

"Ill  take  next  week  off  and  decide  what 
I'm  going  to  do,"  he  told  a  close  friend. 
He  died  as  he  was  starting  that  vacation. 


[From  the  Cleveland  Press,  May  27,  1968 1 

Louis  Clifford 
The  vital  nerve  center  of  a  newspaper's 
editorial  department  is  the  city  desk.  At  The 
Press,  lor  '25  vears.  the  man  who  ran  that 
nerve  center  w'ith  an  Imperturbable  calm  was 
Louis  Clifford. 

Mr.  Clifford,  who  died  Saturday  at  the  age 
of  61.  was  a  newspaperman's  newspaperman. 
There  was  no  pretense  about  him;  he  was  a 
pro 

Mr  Clifford  had  unerrini!  Instincts  about 
news  He  could  leel  where  there  was  a  story 
to  be  smoked  out  and  what  lacts  were  needed 
t,,.  make  the  news  more  than  routine  He 
knew  what  people  should  know-  and  what 
ihcv  wanted  to  know- 
To  say  that  he  fiawlessly  directed  coverage 
on  the  big  news  events  of  ihls  luwn  would  be 
lo  give  only  one  side  of  the  man.  If  this 
paper  has  long  been  thought  ui  as  knowing 
and  ci-ring  about  what  the  little  guy"  Is 
thinking,  Mr.  Clifford  must  be  given  much 
ol  the  credit  lor  thai  spirit 

He  was  a  man  who  was  not  effusive  In  his 
praise  But  if  he  said  about  a  story  you  had 
written.  That's  a  go<ja  reading  piece."  your 
day  was  made  He  never  raised  his  voice,  yet 
there  was  no  question  .iboul  the  lirmness 
with  which  ho  ran  the  dly  room.  A  sidelong 
trlance  over  his  eyeglasses  was  enough  warn- 
ini;  to  a  reporter  that  his  performance  had 
been  less  than  perfect 

There  is  no  doubt  about  what  Mr  Clifford 
would  want  his  colleagues  to  do  without  him. 
He  would  want  them  to  keep  on  getting  the 
news  first  and  getting  it  straight.  And  this, 
in  his  absence,  is  what  we  will  do. 


I  From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
May  27,  1968] 

Louis  Clifford,  City  Editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Press  for  twentv-nve  years,  was  a  keen  lom- 
petltor  who  not  only  kept  his  own  reporters 
alert  and  Inquisitive  but  played  a  large  part 
in  the  .strongly  competitive  spirit  that  has 
existed  between  Cleveland's  afternoon  news- 
paper and  The  Plain  Dealer. 

His  death  at  the  age  of  61  lakes  from  the 
Cleveland  newspaper  .scene  a  real  pro.  He  will 
be  missed  by  the  many  newspapermen  and 
ex-newspapermen  who  benefited  from  his 
guidance. 

THE  SURT.'\X  FICTION 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

.jF    NEW     VOi.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1968 
Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  again 
want  to  make  my  position  clear— that  I 
cannot  in  all  good  conscience  support  the 
10-percent  tax  surcharge  or  the  $6  bil- 
lion expenditure  reduction  provisions 
added  by  the  conferees  to  the  tax  bill 
now  awaiting  flnal  action  by  the  Con- 

aress. 

The  administration,  the  banking  com- 
munitv, and  other  proponents  of  these 
tax  and  expenditure  reduction  measures 
cite  the  necessity  for  such  drastic  action 
in  view  of  the  large  budgetary  deficit 
•vhich  may  rise  as  high  as  S24  billion  at 
the  end  of  this  current  ti.scal  year. 

At  the  time  agreement  was  reached 
by  the  conferees  on  these  provisions,  it 
was  estimated  that  the  tax  .surcharge 
would  vield  S700  million  in  additional 
revenues  during  the  fiscal  ye  r  1968  and 
S10.9  billion  during  the  fiscal  year  1969. 
Advocates  of  these  amendments  also 
argue  that  our  economy  is  moving  ahead 
too  rapidly,  and  that  mounting  Federal 
expenditures,  primarily  due  to  the  Viet- 
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nam  conflict,  are  causing  inflationary 
pressures  to  build  up  at  an  unacceptable 
rate.  They  insist  that  approval  of  these 
provisions  will  act  as  a  restraining  force 
on  aggregate  demand,  thereby  dampen- 
ing the  inflationary  boom  which  is  al- 
legedly threatening  us,  and  bringing  sta- 
bility to  the  U.S.  dollar  at  home  and 
abroad. 

If  we  will  but  look  at  current  economic 
indicators,  I  believe  that  it  can  be  seen 
that  we  are  not  now  suffering  from  a 
vicious  cycle  of  runaway  inflation.  Ac- 
tually, statistics  will  bear  out  the  fact 
that  the  price  record  of  our  country  has 
remained  one  of  the  most  stable  in  the 
world,  and  I  do  not  find  recent  price 
trends  too  alarming.  In  March,  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  was  4  percent  higher 
than  it  was  1  year  ago.  Wholesale  prices 
have  increased  even  more  .slowly  and 
were  2'j  percent  higher  than  they  were 
last  year.  I  do  not  believe  that  these  in- 
creases are  significant  enough  to  war- 
rant enactment  of  these  tax  and  expend- 
iture provisions. 

Let  us  think  about  this  matter  for  a 
moment  and  ask  ourselves:  Would  a  tax 
increase  prevent  further  price  rises  in 
such  Items  as  food,  housing,  or  medical 
costs — important  components  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index— which  such  ac- 
tion is  designed  to  accomplish?  The  an- 
swer is.  of  course.  "No."  Certainly  these 
items  are  absolute  necessities  in  our 
eveiyday  life.  Certainly  some  individuals 
may  have  to  reduce  their  .savings  in  order 
to  pay  for  .such  necessities,  but  there 
certainly  v.ill  be  no  significant  cutback 
in  consumer  demand  for  them,  nor  a  cor- 
resoondins  reduction  m  prices. 

I  do  not  believe  that  other  current  eco- 
nomic indicators  support  the  contention 
that  the  economy  is  expanding  at  too 
rapid  a  rate.  Official  data  published  on 
our  leading  economic  indicator— the 
gross  national  product— report  that  it 
has  increased  by  S61.0  bilUon— from  an 
annual  rate  of  S766.3  billion  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1967  to  S827.3  billion  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1968.  This  rise  simply  re- 
flects in  large  measure  the  growing  pro- 
ductivity of  our  national  economy — it 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  dangerous  up- 
surge. If  we  allow  for  price  changes,  the 
gross  national  product  grew  by  only  4.4 
percent  during  this  period. 

Business  expenditures  for  plant  and 
equipment  are  expected  to  increase  from 
S61.66  billion  in  1967  to  S65.23  billion  m 
1968,  With  the  exception  of  the  SI. 03  bil- 
lion gain  made  from  1966  to  1967,  this 
represents  the  slowest  advance  reiwrted 
for  any  previous  year  since  1963.  And  it 
is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  before  a  real 
boom  in  the  economy  can  take  place, 
there  will  be  a  .strong  upsurge  in  such 
capital  spending. 

Furthermore,  about  15  percent  of  our 
vast  industrial  capacity  is  now  idle.  And 
we  know  that  inflation  poses  no  serious 
threat  v.hen  the  capacity  utilization 
ratio  is  less  than  90  percent. 

Frankly,  I  .seriously  question  whether 
our  economy  is  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand a  tax  increase  at  this  time.  I  fear 
that  such  legislation  may  set  into  motion 
forces  which  will  precipitate  a  recession. 
And  should  the  economy  turn  down,  the 
Government  will  tend  to  lose  revenues 
rather  than  raise  the  additional  SIO  bil- 
lion next  year  it  is  seeking  from  this  tax 
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increase.     Such    legislation      therefore, 
would  only  be  self-defeating. 

The  tax  surcharge  will  exert  the  great- 
est hardship  upon  middle-  and  low- 
income  families  who  can  least  afford  any 
further  addition  to  their  tax  burden. 

It  would  simply  be  superimposed  upon 
the  numerous  increases  in  tax  levies 
which  have  been  and  are  being  added  by 
State  and  local  governing  units  as  they 
seek  to  finance  their  rising  costs.  Last 
year  at  least  half  of  the  50  States  passed 
legislation  imposing  new  taxes  or  in- 
creasing existing  ones.  And  more  is  yet  to 
come  as  State  Governors  seek  even  more 
tax  legislation  this  year. 

While  this  bill  carries  a  termination 
date  of  June  30.  1969,  for  the  tax  sur- 
charge, you  and  I  know  full  well  that 
once  it  is  enacted,  it  will  ver>'  likely  be 
continued  indefinitely.  High  administra- 
tion sources  are  already  indicating  that 
.such  will  be  the  case. 

Neither  can  I  support  the  $6  billion 
.spending  reduction  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1969  which  will  cut  too  deeply  into 
vital  domestic  programs.  Compounding 
this  problem  are  provisions  in  this  bill 
which  call  for  a  SIO  billion  reduction  in 
new  obligational  and  lending  authority 
proposed  for  1969  plus  rescission  of  some 
S8  billion  in  spending  authority  approved 
in  earlier  years. 

If  we  will  but  look  at  the  latest  Federal 
budget  document,  we  may  see  that  the 
area  where  this  cutback  can  be  applied  is 
relatively  small.  Tliis  document  reports 
that  of  the  total  estimated  expenditures 
projected  for  the  fiscal  year  1969  of  S186.1 
billion.  S71.8  billion  represents  expendi- 
tures for  relatively  uncontrollable  civil- 
ian programs.  This  would  include  social 
security  payments,  \pterans  compensa- 
tion and  pension  benefits,  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  and  so  forth — those  pro- 
grams for  which  expenditures  are  already 
fixed  by  law.  No  cutback  could  be  made  in 
outlays  for  these  activities  without  a 
basic  change  in  legislation.  If  we  add  the 
estimated  S26  billion  which  is  being  spent 
for  our  military  efforts  in  Vietnam,  this 
reduction  could  not  be  applied  to  ap- 
proximately S98  billion  of  this  SI 86  bil- 
lion total.  Even  beyond  this,  some  pro- 
grams cannot  be  cut  if  the  funds  are  al- 
ready obligated  or  contracts  have  been 
entered  into.  So  those  programs  which 
can  be  cut.  I  fear,  will  be  slashed 
drastically. 

And  it  will  be  domestic  welfare  pro- 
grams which  will  bear  the  brunt  of  any 
economies  taken— vital  programs  at- 
tempting to  eradicate  poverty,  to  provide 
decent  housing,  health  and  educational 
facilities  and  services,  and  other  welfare 
programs. 

The  recent  riots  in  our  major  cities 
testify  to  the  urgency  of  supporting  and 
enlarging  rather  than  cutting  back  on 
those  programs  which  will  help  to  alle- 
viate the  pressing  need  of  our  citizens 
living  in  impoverished  circumstances. 
Especially  is  this  true  as  we  face  another 
long,  hot  summer,  and  with  racial  ten- 
sion and  unrest  mounting  day  by  day. 
Furthemiore.  our  hard-pressed  State 
and  local  governments  are  in  no  position 
to  assume  the  financial  burden  of  these 
programs  should  our  National  Govern- 
ment fail  to  meet  its  responsibility  to  our 
needy  citizens. 
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The  President,  himself,  has  warned 
that  excessive  expenditure  reductions 
will  require  great  sacrifices  and  would 
be  unwise  at  this  time. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  a  far 
better  alternative  to  the  tax  surcharge 
and  the  expenditure  reduction  provisions 
of  this  bill  lies  in  enactment  of  lax  re- 
form legislation  which  would  close  exist- 
ing loopholes  in  our  tax  laws  which  bene- 
fit the  very  rich  in  our  society. 

Philip  Stern,  in  his  book.  "The  Great 
Treasury  Raid."  has  estimated  that  the 
Federal  Government  loses  roughly  some 
540  billion  in  revenues  each  year  becau.se 
of  various  loopholes  in  our  tax  laws 
A  look  at  the  latest  "Statistics  of  In- 
come" issued  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  reveals  that  630  Federal  income 
tax  returns  were  filed  by  individuals  re- 
porting an  adjusted  gross  income  of  S\ 
million  or  more  during  1966.  Of  this 
number.  18  owed  no  taxes  at  all — un- 
doubtedly due  to  special  concessions 
granted  under  our  present  tax  laws. 

Let  me  just  briefly  mention  a  few  nf 
these  tax  loopholes  which  bestow  special 
lirivileges  upon  the  rich  and  which  v  e 
should  seek  to  have  closed. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  of  the.se  loop- 
lioles  is  the  27 '  j  percent  depletion  allow- 
ance deduction  granted  to  oil  and  gas 
companies.  Not  only  are  the.se  firms  per- 
mitted to  lower  their  tax  bill  by  a  rapid 
write-off  of  drilling,  development  and 
other  costs,  but  our  in-esent  lax  laws 
allow  these  companies  to  deduct  27'j 
percent  of  their  gross  income  from  then- 
oil  and  gas  welLs — as  long  as  it  does  not 
exceed  50  percent  of  their  taxable  in- 
come from  the  property— before  they 
begin  to  determine  their  Federal  income 
tax  liability. 

Another  tax  loophole  is  in  the  area  m" 
untaxed  capital  gains.  Our  tax  laws  pro- 
vide that  property  which  has  increased  v\ 
value,  upon  being  transferred  at  deatr. 
from  one  person  to  another,  escapes  in- 
come taxation.  For  example,  an  indi- 
vidual may  buy  .stock  at  a  cost  of  S30.000 
If  at  his  death,  it  still  remains  in  his  pos- 
session, it  is  passed  on  to  his  heirs.  P/' 
the  time  his  beneficiary  receives  it.  v. 
may  have  appreciated  to  S60.000.  but  l.e 
the  heir,  would  not  be  subject  to  'pay- 
ment of  any  income  lax  on  this  gain.  I; 
he  later  decides  to  sell  the  stock  for  per- 
haps S70,000.  he  would  only  have  to  pay 
a  capital  gains  tax  on  the  SIO. 000  i;> 
crease  in  the  value  of  the  stock  from  thi 
time  when  it  was  transferred  to  him. 

The  unlimited  charitable  contribution 
deduction  is  another  loophole  which 
favors  the  very  wealthy.  The  average 
taxpayer  is  now  permitted  to  deduct  up 
to  30  percent  of  his  adjusted  gross  in- 
come for  contributions  made  to  certain 
nonprofit  religious,  educational,  scien- 
tific, and  similar  institutions.  The  mil- 
lionaire, however,  is  permitted  to  deduct 
without  hmit  his  charitable  contributions 
if  such  donations  plus  his  income  tax 
oayments  during  the  taxable  year  nnd 
in  8  out  of  the  previous  10  years  have 
amounted  to  90  percent  of  his  taxable  in- 
come. Since  an  individual  may  receive  a 
substantial  portion  of  his  income  from 
tax-exempt  sources — for  example,  inter- 
est received  from  municipal  bond  hold- 
ings— he  may  legally  escape  payment  of 
virtually  any  Federal  income  tax  while 
his  charitable  contributions  plus  his  in- 
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corae  tax  payments  may  amount  to  con- 
siderably less  than  90  percent  of  his  total 
income.  Since  this  provision  affects  rela- 
tively few  individuals,  it  could  easily  be 
eliminated  without  significantly  dis- 
couraging contributions  to  charitable 
organizations.  . 

High  salaried  corporation  officials 
benefit  because  of  the  favorable  tax 
treatment  accorded  stock  options. 
Rather  than  receiving  a  raise  in  pay  or 
u  cash  bonus,  these  business  executives 
are  frequently  given  an  option  to  buy 
'hares  in  their  company  at  the  current 
market  price.  They  are  frequently  given 
J  years  in  which  to  exercise  this  option. 
If  they  wait  a  few  years,  and  the  price 
of  the  stock  rises,  they  are  permitted  to 
buy  it  at  the  original  option  price.  Thus, 
ihesp  executives  are  able  to  realize  con- 
siderable income  from  this  source  on 
which  they  pay  no  Federal  income  tax.  If 
they  should  decide  to  sell  the  slock  at  a 
later  date,  they  are  only  liable  to  the 
lower  capital  gains  tax  rate. 

Still  other  inequities  in  our  tax  laws 
which  should  be  corrected  include  those 
relating  to  multiple  surtax  exemptions 
afforded  corporations,  tax  loss  carry- 
backs, and  preferential  gift  tax  rates  as 
compared  with  estate  tax  rates. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  tax  loop- 
holes which  favor  the  wealthy  and  which 
only  serve  to  shift  the  burden  of  taxation 
to  lower  income  groups  who  are  least  able 
to  bear  it. 

Other  legislation  which  might  be  con- 
sidered is  the  imposition  of  an  excess 
profits  tax  on  a  temporary  basis — for  the 
duration  of  the  Vietnam  war— tx)  insure 
that  no  one  profits  unduly  because  of  this 
conflict. 

These  arc  just  a  few  alternatives 
which.  I  believe,  offer  a  better  solution  to 
our  problem  of  chronic  budgetary  deficits. 
Therefore,  let  us  not  act  hastily  and 
unwi.sely  in  approviiig  the  tax  surcharge 
and  expenditure  reduction  provisions  of 
this  tax  bill,  but  let  us  look  to  some  of 
these  other  alternatives  which  will  not 
only  remove  glaring  inequities  which 
have  remained  on  our  statute  books  too 
long,  but  which  will  bring  in  the  revenues 
uur  Government  needs  to  finance  not  only 
our  defense  effort  in  Vietnam,  but  also 
vital  domestic  programs  which  we  cannot 
afford  to  sacrifice  at  this  time. 


EDUCATION— AN  EQUAL  OPPORTU 
NITY  FOR  ALL 


HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1968 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
many  problems  discussed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  was 
the  availability  of  equal  educational  op- 
!X)nunities  for  all  Americans, 

Recently,  Mr.  Stephen  J.  Trachten- 
berg.  Special  Assistant  to  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  addressed  the 
conference  on  priorities  in  urban  educa- 
tion at  Cornell  University.  His  statement 
on  our  public  school  system  raises  a 
number  of  important  questions.  I  agree 
with  some  of  his  views  and  I  disagree 


with  others,  however.  I  am  placing  the 
full  text  of  Mr.  Trachtenberg's  remarks 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues: 

We  Must  Not  Drag  on  the  Chain 
I  A  uilk  by  Stephen  J.  Trachtenberg.  Special 
Assisuint  to  the  US.  Commissioner  ot  Edvi- 
cation.  Department  of   Health.   Education, 
and  Welfare) 

Harvard's  Thomas  P.  Pettlgrew.  a  leading 
siudent  of  race  relations,  calls  the  racial 
revolution  In  public  education  "a  revolution 
with  a  difference."  He  says  it  "aims  to  Join, 
not  uproot,  the  society  it  confronts."  The 
problems  iiuDlved  in  this  revolution  are 
many.  They  embrace  and  cut  across  issues 
that  are  econonilc.  educational,  legal,  social, 
and  cultural.  They  are  found  in  every  region 
of  our  Nation;  and  ihey  permit  no  easy  an- 
swers;  they  allow  no  simple  solutions. 

The  schools  are  at  the  cenU>r  of  this  revo- 
lution preciselv  because  they  have  tradl- 
uonally  been  used  by  minority  groups  to 
move  up  in  our  society.  The  people  of  this 
country  have  expected  the  schools  to  absorb 
:i  Lontimung  How  of  children  who  are  most 
diverse  in  their  ethnic,  linguistic,  and  cul- 
tural heritages,  and  to  then  transform  them 
int<3  Americans.  Our  classrooms  have  been 
reproductions  of  the  national  melting-pot. 

The  American  school  has  generally  distin- 
guished itsell  in  cirrymg  out  this  function. 
Fifty  years  have  elapsed  ranee  the  period  ol 
the  large  European  Immigration.  It  is  one  of 
the  justifiable  boasts  of  our  .schoolmen  that 
they  and  their  colleagues  took  millions  of 
Germans.  Irish.  Poles,  luilians.  Greeks.  Hun- 
L'arians.  Czechoslovakians.  Chinese.  Jap-.nese. 
and  many  others  and  turned  out  an  equal 
number  ol  Americans. 

As  a  pragmatic  people,  we  frequently  judge 
-)ur  ir.slitullons  bv  visible  results.  Conse- 
quently, we  do  not  challenge  the  educator's 
claim  about  the  Americanization  of  the  Euro- 
p-an  influx.  We  can  see  the  truth  of  it.  We 
know  that  those  immigrants  and  their  chil- 
dren have  become  •Americans"  and  we  know 
ihu  the  .schools  are  largely  responsible. 

Despite  these  accomplishments,  the  harsh 
:  i-t  remains  that  if  we  accept  acculturation 
■  s  a  function  of  the  school,  we  are  iorced 
TO  admit  that,  with  regard  to  the  Negro 
American,  the  American  school  In  general  has 

failed. 

The  Negro  community  remains  a  distinct 
one  in  America;  a  group  whose  separateness 
results  from  more  than  color.  This  is  sug- 
gested by  the  subtle  emphasis  we  habitually 
empluv  in  reiernng  to  the  American  Negro 
rather  than  the  Ne§ro  American.  It  is  further 
confirmed  bv  looking  at  any  number  of  social 
ir dices  such  as  median  years  of  school  com- 
pleted, unemplovment  rates,  draft  rejection 
rates  average  familv  income,  life  expectancy, 
cr^me  rates— in  all  of  which  t.-ie  Negro  ranks 
poorly  If  our  schools— and.  by  extension,  the 
taxpavers  who  support  them— are  credited 
for  transforming  Europeans  into  Americans, 
then  they  must  share  m  the  blame  for  the 
continued  existence  of  a  negative  Negro  sub- 
culture m  our  midst. 

Why" have  the  schools  succeeded  with  Eu- 
ropean immigrants  and  failed  with  Negro 
Americans')  There  are  at  least  two  possible 
cxplanitions.  The  first  is  the  allegation  that 
•here  are  inherent  biological  differences  be- 
tween Negroes  and  other  people  which  edu- 
cation cannot  overcome.  We  all  know  there  Is 
no  scientific  evidence  to  support  this  posi- 
tion   There  is  much  to  refute  It. 

A  second  hypothesis  is  that  educational 
opportunities  for  Negro  Americans  difTer  in 
kind  or  degree  from  those  afforded  other 
Americans.  Few  would  deny  that  this  is  the 
ca=e  Pursuing  this  line  of  reasoning  some 
would  conclude  that:  American  education 
has  helped  prevent  the  Negro's  entrance  into 
the  mainstream  of  American  life  by  the 
act  of  segregating  the  Negro  child  in  the  first 
public  social  institution  he  encounters— the 
school. 
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Each  day  we  are  faced  with  more  evidence 
that  children  from  poor  homes  and  from 
racial  minorities  are  being  doomed  to  con- 
tinued poverty  and  educational  deprivation. 
From  your  own  personal  and  professional  ex- 
perience, you  know  that  schools  transmit  a 
climate  of  aspiration,  expectation,  and  self- 
esteem  to  students  through  their  enrollment 
mix  and  institutional  traditions.  The  child's 
perception  of  his  school's  place  in  the  edu- 
cational and  community  structure  con- 
tributes to  his  relationship  to  school  and 
society.  A  child  attending  a  school  which  re- 
llfcts  economic  and  racial  segregation  re- 
ceives an  inferior  academic  experience.  This 
same  child  also  develops  low  aspirations  and 
expectations  for  the  future. 

Any  analysis  of  racial  .segreg:itlon  in  'he 
schools  mu.st  separau-  the  problems  of  south- 
ern schools  and  northern  schools. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  southern  problem. 
Racial  separation  in  the  .southern  jchools 
initially  developed  as  a  triidltlon  tantamount 
to  common  law.  It  was  later  enacted  into 
statuujry  law.  Then  in  the  1890's.  under  Its 
"separate  but  equal"  guise,  statutory  separa- 
tion was  reinforced  by  the  ruling  of  the 
supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Only  a 
dozen  years  neo.  li  wa=  held  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional bv  the  .'^ame  jtidlcial  body.  Todav. 
it  remains  the  dominant  pattern  in  ;.  larce 
area  of  this  Nation,  and  It  Is  stlU  defended 

by  some. 

The  Broun  v  Topeka  Board  o/  Education 
decision  of  Mav  17.  1954.  sets  forth  the  b.tsic 
principles  of  those  who  urgue  for  Integrated 
education.  The  Court  ruled  thaf 

•To  r,eparate  them  I  Negroes  |  from  others 
uf  similar  age  and  qualification  solely  be- 
cause of  their  race  generates  a  feeling  ot  In- 
lerlorltv  as  to  their  status  in  the  community 
that  mav  affect  their  liearts  and  minds  in 
;i  wav  unlikely  ever  to  be  undone. 

•We  conclude  th.tt  in  the  field  of  public 
education  the  doctrine  ot  'separate  but  equiil' 
has  no  place.  .Separate  educational  facilities 
are  inherently  unequal." 

In  a  decision  handed  down  the  following 
vei--  in  1955.  the  Court  ordered  ihe  schools 
to  desegregate  with  "all  deliberate  speed." 

During  the  next  decade,  it  was  evident  that 
the    proponents   of   deliberation    were    more 
than   holding  their  own   against   the   advo- 
cates of  speed.  In  fact,   there  was  so  little 
actual   desegregation   in   the  South   that  to 
fUk  of  speed  at  all  was  to  use  a  misnomer. 
By  the  1959-60  school  year,  for  example,  hg- 
ures  of   the  .Southern   Educa.tlon   Reporting 
Service     show     that,     in     the     11     southern 
States,   only    10   r.undredlhs   of   one   percent 
of   the  Negro  school  children  were  enrolled 
in  schools  with  white  children.  This  figure 
rose   y^lth   agonizing  slowness   to    162    thou- 
sandths of  one  percent  in   1960-61:    to  241 
thousandths  of  one  percent  in   '961-62;   txj 
453  thousandths  of  one  percent  m  1962-t).J. 
It    finally    passed    one    percent    in    1963-64, 
when  it  reached  1  and  17  hundreths  percent^ 
\t  this  point,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,    through    the    vehicle    of    the    Civil 
RlKhts    Act    of    1964,    entered    the    contest, 
largely  on  the  side  of  speed.  Title  VI  of  the 
Act  provides: 

•No  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  grounds  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin 
be  excluded  from  participation  in.  be  denied 
the  benefits  of.  or  be  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion under  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance. 

The  mandate  was  clear  for  the  school  sys- 
tems which  still  enforced  pupil  segregation; 
end  discriminatory  practices  or  lose  eligibility 
for  the  growing  array  of  Federal  school  pro- 
grams The  Supreme  Court  had  declared  the 
maintenance  of  separate  school  systems  un- 
constitutional; the  Congress  had  legis.ated 
that  continued  allocation  of  Federal  monies 
to  such  svstems  was  illegal. 

After  the  li.w  was  enacted,  the  struggle 
for  enforcement  ensued,  and  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  another  of  the  desegregation 
catchwords   appeared --"the  guidelines. 
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There  were  no  guidelines  In  effect  for  the 
first  school  vear  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act— that  is.  for  the  school  year 
1964-65  And  there  was  also  little  activity 
in  compliance  with  the  Act  on  the  part  of 
most  of  the  southern  school  districts.  Con- 
sequentlv.  in  order  to  aid  the  school  districts 
In  the  spring  of  1965.  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Office  of 
Education,  issued  guidelines.  These  required 
"good  faith"  toward  compliance  in  the  fall 
of  1965.  Then  in  March  of  1966.  HEW  re- 
vised the  guidelines  for  the  school  year 
1966-67.  and  a  warm  dispute  developed 

We  do  not  have  time  to  trace  all  the  reac- 
tions to  these  regulations  and  guidelines  and 
all  the  conversations  that  took  place,  but 
let  me  cite  Just  a  few: 

In  May  of  1966.  18  southern  Senators  wrote 
to  the  President  asking  that  he  revoke  the 
guidelines  m  toto 

On  September  2.  1966.  Alabama  enacted  a 
law  declaring  the  guidelines  Invalid  and  au- 
thorizing State  grants  to  any  district  losing 
Federal  funds  for  non-compliance  imder  the 
guldeline.s. 

On  September  29  and  30.  1966.  Commis- 
sioner Howe  was  called  before  the  House 
ComTnlttee-T>n  Rules  and  defended  the  legal- 
ity of  the  euldelines 

In  December,  the  Commissioner  spent 
three  more  days  testifying  on  the  guidelines 
before  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
Rights  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

And  finally  in  my  list  of  events  following 
the  guidelines.  I  must  mention  the  recent 
2-1  decision  handed  down  by  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  in  New  Orleans. 

The  court  was  reviewing  a  number  of  de- 
segregation cases  consolidated  on  appeal 
from  lower  courts  in  Louisiana  and  Alabama. 
It  recognized  that  school  districts  operating 
under  a  court-ordered  desegreeatlon  plan 
were  exempted  from  conforming  to  the  HEW 
guidelines,  and  that  some  school  districts 
had  deliberately  attempted  to  come  under 
court-ordered  plans,  assuming  that  the  court 
orders  would  be  less  stringent  than  the 
guideline  requirements.  The  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  declared  that  this  practice  must  cease, 
saying: 

"We  shall  not  permit  the  courts  to  be 
used  to  destroy'  or  dilute  the  effectiveness  of 
the  congressional  policy  expressed  in  Title 
VI.  There  is  no  bonus  for  foot  dragging." 
Later,  that  decision  was  reconsidered  by 
the  full  12-1udge  panel  of  the  Fifth  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  .Appeals,  which  reaffirmed 
it  8-4  in  March.  1967 

.All  criticism  of  the  guidelines  has  not 
come  from  the  South  or  from  persons  advo- 
cating a  slower  pace.  On  the  other  side,  some 
civil  rights  groups  and  individuals  have 
attacked  the  guidelines  as  too  permissive 
They  deplore  what  they  call  "gradual  and 
token  desegregation"  and  demand  Instant 
desegregation. 

Let  '.IS  'urn  from  the  South  to  the  picture 
in  the  North  and  West  When  you  cross  the 
Mas'.n-Dixou  ''ne  the  situation  becomes 
more  clouded.  The  black  and  white  deline- 
ations of  a  rie  jure  dual  school  system  give 
way  to  the  subtler  contrasts  of  separation- 
by-circumstance,  or  de  facto  segregation. 

Two  major  causes  of  this  type  of  segre- 
gation are:  One.  the  traditional  American 
conception  of  a  neighborhood  school,  espe- 
cially for  yotinger  children  And.  two  and 
most  critic:'!,  the  great  influx  of  rur.ll,  pre- 
dominantly .southern  Negroes  into  the  urban 
centers  of  the  north  and  west  coupled  with 
the  mas.sive  development  of  suburban  bed- 
room communities  This  flood  of  Negroes, 
often  with  l.irge  families,  to  the  city,  which 
started  al>out  the  time  of  the  First  World 
War  and  which  is  still  in  progre.ss,  marks 
perhaps  the  greatest  internal  migration  of 
Americans  since  the  settling  of  the  West. 
Negroes  went  north  for  employment,  partly 
In  hopes  of  finding  more  acceptance,  and 
sometimes  in  desperation. 
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This  Negro  ■flight  to  the  cities"  has  been 
paralleled  by  the  white  "flight  to  the  sub- 
urbs." with  the  result  that  many  of  our 
great  metropolitan  areas  have  become  black 
ghettoes  ringed   by  white  suburbia. 

The  courts,  in  hearing  a  number  of  cases 
involving  de  facto  segregation  over  recent 
years,  have  not  yet  been  able  to  arrive  at 
any  clear  position,  such  as  the  Broun  ruling 
on  de  jure  segregation.  (Although  Judge 
Wright's  decision  in  Hobaoti  v.  Hanson  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  appears  to  rub  up 
against  some  aspects  of  this  problem,  i  Two 
cases,  neither  of  which  has  been  reviewed 
by  the  US  Supreme  Court,  illustrate  this. 
In  the  Bell  case,  in  Gary,  Indiana,  the 
plaintiffs  charged  that  school  attendance 
zones  had  been  deliberately  drawn  so  as  to 
result  in  segregation  But  a  Federal  District 
Court  held  that  the  zones  had  been  drawn 
on  the  t>asis  of  legitimate,  non-racial  criteria 
and  that  the  school  board  liad  no  affirmative 
duty  to  change  them  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  racial  balance. 

However,  in  a  1965  controversy  Involving 
the  Springfield.  Massachusetts  school  com- 
mittee, a  different  Federal  District  Court 
went  the  opposite  way  in  a  similar  case  and 
applied  the  broad  principles  set  out  In  Broicn 
to  the  North.  The  Massachusetts  decision 
reads: 

"The  question  is  whether  there  is  a  consti- 
tutional duty  to  provide  equal  educational 
oppjortunity  for  all  children  within  the  .sys- 
tem. This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  neighbor- 
hood school  policy  per  se  is  unconstitutional, 
but  that  it  must  be  abandoned  or  mod. tied 
where  it  results  in  segregation  in  fact 

These  two  cases  indicate  that  judicial  con- 
sensus on  the  constitutionality  of  de  facto 
segregation  is  vet  to  be  reached. 

Tlie  larger,  itatlonal  educational  organiza- 
tions are,  right  down  the  line,  opposed  to 
segregation  and  in  favor  of  providing  rqual 
opportunities  for  all  Americans.  They  include 
the  American  Association  of  School  Adminis- 
trators; the  National  School  Boards  Associa- 
tion: the  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
and  the  National  Education  Association. 

The  Courts,  the  United  States  Congress. 
and  the  educational  establishment  all  oppose 
segregation.  Moreover,  there  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  more  people  than  ever  oe- 
fore  share  their  views  on  the  immorality  of 
unequal  educational  opportunity.  Americ.itiis 
tend  to  agree  that  nothing  that  is  wrong  In 
principle  can  be  right  in  practice.  Bigotry  is 
no  longer  fashionable. 

In  the  South,  thers  has  been  progress  in 
desegregation:  grudging,  slow,  sometimes 
violent,  but  progress.  Earlier  I  mentioned 
that  the  school  year  1963-64  marked  the  first 
time  that  as  many  as  one  percent  of  the 
Negro  school  children  in  the  11  southern 
states  were  in  desegre.jated  schools.  By  1965- 
66.  the  first  year  in  which  the  effect  of  the 
HEW  guidelines  was  felt,  the  percentage  was 
6.01.  And  in  1966-67.  according  to  an  Office 
of  Education  survey,  this  percentage  climbed 
to  16.9.  However,  if  in  this  count  we  excluded 
Negro  children  in  schools  that  had  only  a  few 
white  children,  schools  that  were  still  over 
95'-  Negro,  the  percentage  fell  from  16.9  to 
12.5.  Figures  for  the  1967-68  school  year  are 
not  yet  available.  The  Office  for  Clvii  Rights 
is  presently  in  the  process  of  completing  the 
analysis  of  the  1967-68  reports.  While  specific 
percentages  cannot  be  identified,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  1967-68  figures  will  continue 
to  indicate  a  rising  trend. 

In  other  words,  we  could  say  that  for  each 
of  the  14  years  since  the  Brown  decision,  an 
average  of  a  little  more  than  one  percent  of 
the  South's  Negro  children  have  been  given 
the  first  opportunity  for  legally  acceptable 
integrated  education. 

In  the  big  cities  of  the  North  and  West,  we 
appear  to  be  regressing.  With  a  growing  urban 
Negro  population  and  the  white  exodus  from 
the  city,  the  process  of  segregation  has  ac- 
tually been  intensifying.  This  is  borne  out  by 
Office  of  Education  estimates  comparing  the 
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percentages  of  non-white  and  white  public 
school  students  in  21  large  cities  for  the  years 
1960  and  1966. 

For  example,  in  Chicago  in  1960,  non-white 
clilldrpn  composed  40  percent  of  public  en- 
rollment. By  1966  they  represented  52  percent. 
In  Cleveland,  non-white  enrollment  Jumiied 
from  45  to  50  percent  over  the  same  jjeriod. 
For  Detroit,  the  increase  was  from  43  percent 
to  55:  for  Philadelphia,  47  percent  to  56  per- 
cent; for  St.  Louis.  49  percent  to  60  percent: 
and  for  Washington.  DC.  78  percent  in  1960 
to  90  percent  in  1966. 

What  are  the  effects  of  segregated  educa- 
tion on  the  achievement,  the  life,  and  the 
hope  of  the  Negro  child?  .^s  I  noted  earlier  we 
judge  the  qviality  of  our  institutions  by  their 
results  and,  rightly  or  not.  we  often  judee 
our  education  by  the  economic  advantage  it 
generates.  From  the  Negro's  point  of  view 
then — the  educational  system  has  miscarr1e<i 
There  are  any  number  of  economic  indices 
which  l>ear  this  out.  I  will  not  det;vil  them, 
but  discuss  a  very  basic  one,  tliat  of  em- 
ployment and  unemployment. 

Negro  unemployment  was  described  at  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Civil  Rights  as 
being  "of  disaster  proportions."  The  Nccto 
unemployment  rate  is  consistently  more  than 
twice  the  rate  for  whites.  Negroes  make  ;ip 
only  about  10  percent  of  the  work  force,  but 
they  repre.sent  about  20  percent  of  total  un- 
employment, and  about  30  percent  of  the 
long-term   unemployment. 

And  not  only  do  the  alumni  of  Negro 
schools  have  trouble  getting  jobs;  the  lobs 
they  do  get  are  lower  on  the  economic  scale 
than  the  Jobs  of  whites.  Professor  Thomns 
Pettlgrew  gives  us  some  startling  figures  •  n 
this  in  his  Profile  of  the  Negro  American: 

"The  slow  rise  of  Neero  occupational  trend- 
during  the  I950's  is  forcefully  shown  by 
pro.lectlng  these  trends  into  the  future  At 
the  creeping  1950  to  1960  rate  of  change,  non- 
whites  in  the  United  States  would  not  attain 
equal  proportional  representation  amone 
clerical  workers  until  1992.  amont?  skille.i 
workers  until  2005.  among  professionals  until 
2017.  among  sales  workers  until  2114.  and 
among  business  managers  and  proprietors 
until  2730!" 

Does  education  contribute  to  this  state 
of  affairs? 

In  the  Civil  Riehts  Act  of  1964,  Congress 
called  for  a  national  furvey  by  the  U  S  Com- 
missioner of  Education  on  the  availabllitv  <  : 
equal  educational  opportunities.  This  survey 
was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
James  S.  Coleman  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity and  a  large  professional  staff.  The  results 
were  made  public  in  July  1966 

The  study  disclosed  that  pupil  achieve- 
ment is  strongly  related  to  the  background 
and  aspirations  of  Ms  classmates  Stated  (iif- 
ferentlv.  the  kids  with  whom  a  pupil  L"ies 
to  school  are  more  important  to  this  achie-,e- 
ment  than  the  particular  school  he  attends 
In  the  context  of  a  prec'nminantlv  segregated 
school  system,  the  Importance  of  this  ex- 
clusion can  scarcely  be  i  ver-emphasized.  To- 
gether with  other  fin^'lngs.  it  indicates  il'.at 
more  integration  would  raise  the  achieve- 
ment level  of  the  minority  pupilr  without 
Inirtlng  the  level  of  the  majority. 

The  report  itself  contains  no  recommemia- 
tions.  but  several  commentators  have  tiseci  i". 
as  The  basis  of  a  variety  of  conclusions  and 
plans  for  action. 

Dr  Coleman  himself,  writing  about  the 
report  in  the  summer.  1966.  issue  of  Thr 
Public  Interc'it.  offered  a  3-point  program 
for  action  which  he  calls  "modest,  yet 
radical." 

First,  since  socioeconomic  factors  seem  to 
plav  a  dominant  role  in  determining  achieve- 
ment level,  he  suggests  replacing  inadequate 
family  environment  as  much  as  possible  with 
a  comprehensive  educational  environment. 
This  wotild  be  done  by  setting  an  earlier 
school  entry  age  and  Increasing  the  lengt':' 
of  the  school  day.  Second,  and  even  at  some 
expense   to   the   more   historical   school   ad- 
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miulstratlve  concepts,  he  would  effect  more 
Integration  Finally,  he  would  strengthen  the 
educational  program  of  all  schools^ 

In  a  New  Republxc  article,  a  writer  on  edu- 
cational matters.  Christopher  Jencks,  saw  the 
Coleman  report  as  indicating  the  need  for 
more  socioeconomic  integration  But.  more 
vtronglv  than  Coleman,  lie  viewed  integra- 
tion as"  the  sine  qua  non  for  improving  mi- 
uoritv  education.  And  Dr  Kenneth  Clark 
states  in  his  I>arA.-Gnctto   . 

•The  goals  of  integration  and  quality  edu- 
culon  must  be  sought  together;  'hev  are 
mterdependent.  one  is  not  possible  without 
the  other" 

The  other  side  of  this  debate  is.  as  alluded 
to  earlier,  that  segregated  education  can  be 
made  into  quality  education  This  is  not  a 
new  position,  nor  is  it  held  only  by  whites. 
For  instance.  Gunnar  Myrdal.  the  noted 
Swedish  scholar,  reported  as  early  as  1944, 
In  his  classic  The  American  Dilemma: 

•■Neeroes  are  divided,  too.  on  the  issues  of 
segregated  schools.  In  so  far  as  segregation 
means  discrimination  and  is  a  badge  of  Negro 
inferiority,  they  are  p.gainst  it  .  .  .  Some  Ne- 
eroes,  however,  prefer  the  segregated  schoo^. 
even  for  the  North,  when  the  mixed  school 
involves  humiliation  for  Negro  students  and 
discrimination  against  Negro  teachers. 

Perhaps  the  most  lucid  recent  statement 
of      this   argument  is   that   of   CORE   leader 
Flovd  B   McKlssick.  made  in  response  to  the 
Jencks    article    in    The    New    RepubUc     Uc- 
Kissick  is  opposed  to  what  he  calls  the    facile 
liberal  equation  between  excellence  in  edu- 
cation and  integration"  and  what  he  views  as 
its  corollary;  "...  mix  Negroes  with  Negroes 
and   vou   get   stupidity."   He   contends   that 
educational    excellence    without    integration 
is  possible,   and   he   presents   a    program   for 
the  tvpe  of  schools  Negro  communities  need ; 
schools  attuned  to  the  needs  of  the  Negro 
child  and  his  family  rather  than  to  the  mid- 
dle c!a5s  world  ouUside  the  ghetto. 

A  study  issued  in  February,  1967.  by  the 
US  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  appears  to 
blunt  the  thrust  of  McKissick's  thesis  En- 
titled Racial  Isolation  m  the  Public  i^chools. 
it  is  reported  tav  Robert  B.  Semple.  m  the 
New  York  Times,  "to  strike  at  the  center  of 
the  debate  between  those  who  would  locus 
Federal  resources  on  improving  the  quality  of 
tl-e  ehetto  schools  and  those  who  insist  that 
a  "large  share  of  Federal  revenue  be  used 
to  create  integrated  schools— no  matter  how 
good  the  ghetto  schools  are," 

The  Commission's  work  has  received  coii- 
siderable  attention  from  educators,  social  sci- 
entists, parents,  politicians,  and  others  in- 
terested m  this  dlalocue. 

'  Semple  noted  that  the  Commissiori 
■■-.oknowledged  that  the  quality  of  the  school 
■,nd  its  staff  and  the  cultural,  social  and  eco- 
nonuc  circumstances  of  the  students  were 
important  influences  on  academic  achieve- 
ment" "However."  he  continued,  "it  |the 
Conunissionl  concluded  that  racial  isola- 
tion is  a  strong  deterrent  to  student  achieve- 
ment and  suggested  that  neither  qualitative 
changes  in  the  schools  nor  improvements  in 
r,he  social  and  economic  status  of  Negroes 
generally  would  overcome  the  'stigma  of  such 
isolation." 

Now  this  vear  we  are  faced  with  even 
stronger  and'  more  comprehensive  evidence 
of  the  extent  and  the  effects  of  this  isola- 
tion, with  the  release  of  the  Report  of  the 
Natwnal  Advisory  Commission  on  Civii  vis- 
orders  The  commission  links  this  wide- 
spread isolation  principally  to  two  factors: 
the  practice  of  residential  segregation  and 
the  general  employment  of  the  "neighbor- 
hood school"  policy,  "Which  transfers  seg- 
re-'ation  from  housing  to  education. 

This  then,  is  where  we  stand  today  in  the 
matter  of  segregation  and  the  schools,  and  a 
little  of  how  we  got  here.  In  the  light  of  last 
summer's  and  this  spring's  urban  crises,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  our  nation  must  act. 


The  recent  legislaUon  for  open  housing  s  a 
beginning.  But  the  crucial  area  for  action, 
cofuinulng  in  the  American  uadlUon,  is  our 

public  schools.  ,„v„vr,i 

We  can  explore  numerous  ways  that  school 
officials  may  accomplish  desegregation  as  a 
step  toward  improving  education  m  Its 
broadest  sense  for  the  dlsadvanUiged.  Sug- 
gested answers  to  the  problem  have  tilled  the 
schoolman's  literature.  Some  that  we  hear 
mentioned  most  often  are: 
Education  parks. 
Bussing  proposals. 

Cooperative  ventures  between  urban  and 
suburban  school  systems. 

School  boundary  rezoning  plans. 
New  building  sites,  and  constructing  ad- 
ditions to  schools  or  creating  branch  schools 
as  a  road  to  desegregation. 

The  lilanv   goes  on  and  so  does  the  give 
and    take    between    moral    commitment   and 
reasoned  self  Interest  The  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Harold  Howe  II.  has  said.    The 
northern  parent  who  says  upgrade  the  Negro 
schools  first,  then  integrate  has  a  prescrip- 
tion   for   some   progre.ss    in    the   l^ng   run. 
■But."  he  goes  on.    "I  think  what  mo^^  Ne- 
groes will  say  to  him  is  that  as  a  political 
reality  the.se  Negro  schools  are  more  likely 
to  be'  upgraded  if  there  are  some  whites  in 
them    So  let's  do  both,  and  let's  do  them  at 
tlie  same  time." 

Here    are    some    questions   that   you   may 
want  to  think  about:  »  ,  „  „„ 

Do  some  schools  in  our  cities  get  less  ex- 
perienced or  inferior  teachers? 

Do  some  schools  in  our  cities  have  a  higher 
proportion  of  classes  without  regulariy  as- 
signed teachers? 

Do  some  schools  in  our  cities  have  a  greater 

teacher  turnover?  v,i„v,„. 

Do  some  schools  In  our  cities  have  a  higher 
proportion  of  no-show  substitutes? 

Do  some  schools  in  our  cities  have  a  higher 
proportion    of    mls-asslgned    teachers? 

Do  some  schools  in  our  cities  have  fewer 
special  edtication  teachers  '  "''^•1^^%"^^^':';'""': 
selors.  etc.)  on  either  a  per-student  basis  or 
on  a  need  basis?  t,,T^.~„ 

Is  someone  asking  if  all  of  our  children 
use  materials  of  equal  quality,  have  equal 
phvsical  iacilitles.  and  have  comparable 
pupil-teacher  ratios?  These  are  local  ques- 
tions and  their  ultimate  solutions  are  at  the 
local  level.  This  responsibility  has  not  gone 
unrecognized.  In  1963.  for  example   the  Cali- 

ornia  State  Department  of  Education  Issued 
the  following  statement  relative  to  de  facto 

^^^Plrson^or  agencies  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  school  •''"cndance  centers 
r,r  the  assignment  of  pupils  thereto  shall 
exert  all  effort  to  avoid  and  ellmlnat*  seg- 
regation of  children  on  account  of  race  or 

'°Few  answers,  if  any,  are  within  reach  with- 
out vour  understanding  of  these  questions 
and 'without  strong  community  •■^"PP°r^ 
Without  your  support  In  that  respect-  V^e 
of  the  best  available  sources  for  .leadership 
in  the  city  is  the  pool  of  business,  industrial, 
-md  labor  executives  who  are  accustomed  to 
Uinpng  into  problems  head-on.  Encour- 
aging signs  may  now  be  seen  in  John  Gard- 
ner s  U-^^^^  coalition  and  in  Henry  Fords 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen. 

In  recent  vears.  we  have  too  often  demon- 
sirated  a  tendency  to  watch  the  city  walls 
crumble  about  us  without  a  sufficient  strug- 
7\e    As  the  potential  community  leadership 
moves  into  the  suburbs,  as  others  pull  back 
^om  the  racial  Issues  that  envelop  our  cities, 
le  And  the  school  board  and  ito  super.ntend- 
ent    sUt  ng   out   on   a    limb    all    alone,    pub- 
'i^lv  basking  in  their  new-found  Prommence 
as  generals  in  the  war  on  poverty  and  igno- 
rance  but  wondering  where  the  troops  went. 
'  It  Is   the   businessman   who   employs   the 
nrodult^  of  our  schools;   and  who  must  be 
VcTerne^  when  the  school  is  --able  to  pro- 
vide  the   talent  he   needs;    who   should   be 
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shaken  to  his  shoes  by  the  waste  of  brain- 
power and  economic  potential  caused  by  pov- 
erty and  segregation. 

On  Apnl  4  of  this  year,  the  Reverend  Dr 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  wa^  assassinated 
in  Memphis.  Tennessee.  May  I  share  with  vou 
the  observations  of  Harold  Howe  II,  U.b. 
Commissioner  of  feducation,  made  the  fol- 
lowing day: 

•■La.-,t  night  a  great  man  died  through 
violence.  Who  killed  him  really  doesn't  mat- 
ter except  that  just  men  will  agree  that  Jus- 
tice should  be  done. 

•What  matters  Is  that  America  has  U»t 
a  spirit  and  a  hope  Dr  King  was  one  of  the 
-ev^-  remaining  bridges  from  black  to  white 
in  uur  counto-  Militant  he  was.  but  he  was 
■ilso  dedicated  to  peace,  to  God.  and  to  free- 
dom. Disturbing  he  was.  but  he  was  also  com- 
mitted to  the  values  Jesus  Christ  would  have 
embraced  had  he  walked  the  earth  in  these 
cjavs.  . 

••We  have  lost  a  presence  that  will  not  be 
forgotten,  for  the  truth  goes  marching  on 
His  messivge  of  peace  and  hope  and  respect 
for  all  men  gives  each  of  us  a  new  obliga- 
tion to  move  forward  in  his  memory  to  the 
worid  he  foresaw." 

We   are   going   to   have   to  learn   to   flcht 
tirban    problems    as    a    team    of    concerned 
xnierican  citizens-not  as  Independent  guer- 
rilla bands  of  educators,  legislators,  clergy- 
men   businessmen,  parents,  teachers,  or  clMl 
rights  organizations.  To  stat*  it  even  more 
slmplv.  I  think  educators  have  a  feat  many 
u^wers  at  hand,  if  we  build  on  the  nation^ 
nood  of  recent  years  to  give  us  more  support, 
noVonlv  financially,  but  by  full  moral  com- 
mitment. Through  that  door  »es  our  greatest 
opportunity.  But  as  educators  we  must  exert 
leadership  vow.  recognizing  the  possibility  of 
growing     polarization     between     black     and 
white  Americans. 

several  years  ago.  Hollywood   produced  a 
movie  called  "The  Defiant  Ones.    It  was  well 
recevedn  America  simply  as  a  good  story, 
but  it  has  won  standing  ovations  m  a  num- 
ber of   foreign   nations   as   a   parable   ..f   the 
rmcrican  racial   dilemma.  It  portrayed  tne 
es"ape    of    two    convicts-one    Negro,    one 
whUe-who  were  handcuffed  together.  After 
their   lirst  hours   of   fiight.   bound   '^r^t   ;0 
'.Tlst.  they  began  exhibiting  the  racial  hos- 
tility   which    the    ignorant    of    both    ra.es 
cherish.  Thev  called  each  other  names,  they 
bought   but  finallv-tied  by  ccmmon  danger 
Lnd^  common   hope,    as   well   as   a    common 
chain-thev   forged   a   grudging  respect   .or 
each  other   And  when  ultimately  they  man- 
aged   to    smash    the    links    that    connected 
tllem.  they  elected  to  seek  their  freedom  lo- 

^'buT  at  one  point  the  white  man  totally 
exhausted,  fell  to  the  ground  and  told  the 
Negro  to  go  on  by  himself.  The  Negro 
utrned.  sh(^k  his  broken  shackle  in  the  air, 
and  said.  "Come  on.  get  up  .  .  You  re  drag- 
Bin'  on  the  chain." 

'  For  better  or  worse,  like  it  or  not,  Negro 
American  and  white  American  ■'''e  botind 
by  a  common  hope  and  a  common  danger 
We  share  a  large  piece  of  real  estate,  and  it 
is  this  piece-not  England,  not  Ireland  not 
Poland  or  Africa— which  is  our  home^  This 
chunk  of  land  belongs  to  us,  and  if  bombs 
incinerate  it  or  dissension  rips  it.  we  will  all 
share  a  common  desegregation  we  never 
achieved  in  life 

You  must  tise  vour  wits  and  your  wisdom 
to  break  the  cords  that  fetter  the  Negro  to  an 
inferior  status  in  American  life.  You  must 
recognize  that  as  Americans,  we  all  wear  n- 
vlsible  bonds  that  connect  us  with  our  joint 
past  and  wed  us  to  our  joint  future. 

Negro  American  and  white  .American  ruu 
together.  .  .  Not  too  well,  perhaps,  but  weve 
picked  up  speed  in  the  past  few  years  And 
despite  our  regular  failures  and  our  regular 
falls,  we  muE'  keep  getting  up.  We  must  uot 
drag  on  the  chain. 
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LOEW'S  THEATERS  INC  ,  ATTEMPTS 
TAKEOVER  OF  MARYLAND  FIRM 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  29.  1968 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  shock- 
ing attemi>t  by  Loews  Theater.s.  Inc. — 
a  New  York  corporation  in  hotel  and 
movie  theater  business — to  seize  control 
of  the  Commercial  Credit  Co.  headquar- 
ters in  Mar>'land  is  of  grave  concern  to 
me.  The  Commercial  Credit  Co.  was 
founded  56  years  aeio  in  Baltimore.  It 
employs  H.OOn  people — 2.000  in  Mary- 
land, and  7.000  of  its  40.000  .shareholders 
are  Maiylanders. 

In  contrast.  Loew's  Theaters.  Inc..  has 
assets  one-twel.'th  those  of  the  Commer- 
cial Credit  Co  I  am  ndvised  that  it  is 
controlled  bv  one  family  owning  32  per- 
cent of  Its  .-^tock. 

The  Commercial  Credit  Co.  has  paid 
senerou.s  -dividends  to  its  shareholders 
foi'  44  years  In  contrast.  Loew's  Thea- 
ters. Inc  .  stock  has  fluctuated  widely.  It 
has  existed  ii-s  a  company  for  14  years 
and  paid  its  first  dividend — 10  cents  a 
share — in  November  of  last  year. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  Loews  Thea- 
ters. Iiic.  has  serious  implications  and 
should  be  the  object  of  close  scrutiny  by 
all  of  us.  In  this  type  of  financial  maneu- 
vering, a  raiding  outfit  borrows  to  .secret- 
ly accumulate  shares  of  another  com- 
pany in  order  to  effect  a  takeover  of  it. 
The  Loew's  Theaters.  Inc  .  is.  in  a  .sense, 
attempting  to  use  Commercial  Credit  Co. 
dividends  and  profits  to  pay  for  their 
venture. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
tile  Record.  I  am  enclosing  a  background 
statement  giving  the  history  of  Com- 
mercial Credit  and  the  status  of  the  at- 
tempt of  Loew's  Theaters.  Inc..  to  take 
over  Commercial  Credit.  I  have  brought 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  Ramsey  Clark,  requesting  his 
investigation  of  it  in  the  hope  early  and 
appropriate  action  will  be  taken. 

Backgrocnd  of  Commercial  Credit  Co. 

Commercial  Credit  Company  Is  a  diversified 
financial  institution  with  assets  of  more  than 
$3  billion.  Its  headquarters  are  in  Baltimore, 
and  Its  nationwide  operations  encompass 
business  and  consumer  lending,  factoring, 
computer  ttme-sharing  and  leasing,  vehicle 
and  equipment  leasing,  insurance,  and  manu- 
facturing 

Pounded  m  1912.  it  has  pioneered  and  de- 
veloped a  wide  variety  of  financial  services 
for  businesses  and  individuals  These  services 
have  contributed  to  the  growth  and  strength 
of  the  American  economy  by  helping  industry 
to  supply  goods  and  services,  and  by  increas- 
ing the  effective  purchasing  power  of  con- 
sumers so  that  they  can  buy  industry  s  prod- 
ucts. Two  prominent  examples  of  these  serv- 
ices are  accounts  receivable  financing  on  a 
non-notification  basis,  and  installment  buy- 
ing of  automobiles. 

Over  the  years.  Commercial  Credit  Com- 
pany has  created  new  plans  and  adapted  ex- 
isting services  to  meet  the  changing  needs 
of  the  times.  Those  evolving  requirements 
have  also  led  to  diversification  of  the  com- 
pany's operations. 

Today  the  heart  of  the  company  continues 
to  be  financial  services,  but  that  base  Is  sup- 
plemented and  supported  by  insurance  and 
manufacturing  The  complete  line  of  Instir- 
ance   Includes   protection   for   casualty,   life, 
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health  and  accident,  dlsablllfy.  credit  life, 
and  credit  loss  Manufacturing  encompasses 
the  production  of  bearings,  printing  presses, 
valves,  torsion  springs,  pipe  fittings,  heavy 
equipment,  decorative  metals,  and  packaged 
pork  products. 

In  its  56  year  history.  Commercial  Credit 
Company  has  become  the  .second  largest  in- 
dependent finance  company  in  the  nation  It 
employs  more  than  15.000  people  in  26  ma- 
jor subsidiaries;  It  has  l.QOO  offices  through- 
out the  U.S.  and  Canada;  it  has  50.000  share- 
owners  It  Is  the  largest  enterprise  headquar- 
tered in  Maryland,  and  employs  more  than 
2.000  people  In  that  state,  and  has  7.000 
stockholders  there. 

If  compared  in  size  with  banks.  Commer- 
cial Credit  Company  would  rank  12th  among 
the  country's  large.'t  banks  In  capital  funds, 
and  If  subordinated  capital  notes  were  in- 
cluded, it  would  rank  fifth.  Reserves,  avail- 
able for  future  earnings,  exceed  $250  million. 

One  of  the  country's  largest  users  of  bor- 
rowed funds.  Commercial  Credit  Company 
has  a  total  debt  of  $2  3  billion.  A  recent  fi- 
nancial magazine  noted  that  the  company's 
unsecured  debt  "Is  bigger  than  that  of  all  but 
eight  mtlons  of  the  world" 

Now  this  long-established  institution  pro- 
viding services  for  the  mainstream  of  the 
.■\merlcan  economy  Is  being  threatened  by 
Loew's  Tlieatres.  Inc.  through  Loew's  an- 
nounced intention  to  offer  subordinated  con- 
vertible debentures  to  Commercial  Credit 
shareowners  in  exchange  for  their  stock. 
Loew's  registration  statement  making  the  of- 
fer has  not  yet  been  approved  by  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission 

Loew's  Theatres.  Inc.  operates  movie 
theatres,  hotels,  and  motels.  Its  assets  are 
approximately  one-fifteenth  those  of  Com- 
mercial Credit  Company.  More  than  one- 
half  of  its  earnings  in  its  past  fiscal  vear  were 
derii^d  not  from  operations,  but  from  stock 
market  transactions  The  market  price  of 
Loew's  stock  has  fluctuated  between  10', 
and  91 '2  in  less  than  a  year  and  a  half  Or- 
ganized in  1954.  it  paid  its  first  dividend — 
10  cents  per  share — In  November  of  last  year. 

Tlie  board  of  directors  and  management 
of  Commercial  Credit  Company  oppose  the 
proposed  offer  because  they  do  not  feel  that 
movie  and  hotel  activity  qualifies  Loews  to 
manage  a  complex  financial  institution  ?uch 
as  Commercial  Credit  Company,  particularly 
since  open,  unsecured  credit — a  most  fragile 
commodity — is  vitally  Important  as  a  con- 
tinuing flow  of  capital 

They  do  not  suggest  that  Commercial 
Credit  shareowners  exchange  their  status  as 
owners  of  Commercial  Credit  Company 
for  that  of  subordinated  creditors  of  Loew's 
Theatres.  Inc.  They  point  out  that  the  con- 
vertible feature  of  the  debentures  is  specula- 
tive because  of  the  wide  s^^ings  in  the  market 
price  of  Loew's  stock.  They  warn  that  div- 
idend income  would  be  greatly  reduced  if  the 
debentures  were  converted. 

In  the  meantime,  the  mere  announce- 
ment by  Loew's  of  Its  intent  to  make  a 
tender  offer  has  disproportionately  inflated 
the  market  price  of  the  stock  of  Commercial 
Credit  Company,  interfered  with  the  com- 
pany's normal  access  to  the  financial  mar- 
kets, and  generally  disrupted  its  operations. 
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AIKEN,    S.C,    ADOPTS    3D    MARINE 
DIVISION  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOtTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1968 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Aiken  in  my  conei-«'ssional  district  se- 
lected the  3d  Marine  Division  in  Vietnam 
as   the  unit   it   will  support  under  the 


RSVP  I  Rally  Support  for  Vietnam  Per- 
.sonnel  >  program. 

I  commend  the  city  of  Aiken  for  sup- 
porting this  famous  fightin.a  division.  Oui- 
men  in  Vietnam  need  the  support,  pray- 
ers, and  backing  of  the  people  back  home. 
I  commend  his  excellency,  the  mayor, 
and  the  city  council  of  Aiken  for  its 
adoption  of  this  great  division.  I  com- 
mend also  the  charmin.a  and  able  Mr.- 
Robert  McKellar.  who  is  serving  as  chaii- 
man  of  RSVP  in  Aiken. 

It  was  my  great  pleasure  to  attend  tiip 
adoption  ceremonies  at  the  Municipal 
Auditorium  in  Aiken  where  Maj.  Lany 
Dern,-berry  addressed  the  gathering.  Di- 
David  Palmer,  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  who  inaugurated  this  program 
in  Columbia  when  they  adopted  the  l.-t 
Calvary,  made  an  outstanding  addrcs.^ 
and  explained  how  RSVP  operates. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  every  communitv 
in  America  would  in  some  tangible  way 
support  our  men  serving;  overseas.  It  i.s 
an  investment  in  the  morale  of  our  fieht- 
ina  men  and  in  their  civic  action  work 
with  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent  article  by  Dr. 
Palmer  appeared  in  the  South  Carolina 
Methodist  Advocate  magazine,  concern- 
ing th?  RS\'P  program.  I  commend  thi.s 
splendid  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States: 

SorxH  Carolina's  RSVP  Assists  Civilian 
Aw  Program  in  Solth  Vietnam — Indi- 
viduals AND  Groups  Throi-ghout  the 
State  Are  ".Adopting  "  Units  To  Help 
War-Torn  Civilian  Areas 

I  By  David  Palmer) 

Tons  of  material  from  cement  mixers  to 
soap  and  stinimer  clothing  have  been  tent 
from  the  Columbia  area  to  help  .American 
soldiers  m  their  civic  action  work  with  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  Through  a  pro- 
gram called  RSVP  i  Rally  Support  for  Viet- 
nam Personnel)  some  120  different  civic 
clubs,  churches,  schools,  and  individuals  in 
the  Greater  Columbia  area  liave  helped 
South  Vietnamese  civilians. 

RSVT  was  begun  in  January  1966  when  I 
learned  that  citizens  of  Birmingham.  .Ala- 
bama, had  "adopted"  the  Big  Red  One  In- 
fantry Division  fighting  in  Vietnam.  Ap- 
proval was  obtained  from  the  Columbia  City 
Council  and  the  Greater  Colum.bia  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  "adopt"  the  1st  .Air  Cavalry 
Division. 

With  the  help  of  the  staff  of  the  Greater 
Columbia  Chamber  of  Commerce.  letters  and 
questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  Command- 
ing Officers  of  26  units  of  the  1st  Air  Cavalry 
Division. 

The  questionnaire,  prepared  witn  the  as- 
sistance of  the  U.S.O..  included  personal 
comfort  items  for  the  men.  such  as  pocket- 
book  novels  and  pre-sweetened  kool  aid: 
materials  such  as  hand  tools,  tooth  paste, 
soap,  and  summer  clothing  for  use  in  help- 
ing the  Vietnamese;  and  tape  recordings, 
playing  cards,  and  self-sealing  envelopes 
which  could  be  used  by  an  entire  unit.  .Ml 
Commanding  Officers  enthusiastically  ap- 
proved the  RSVP  program  and  checked  and 
returned  the  questionnaires. 

Civic  clubs,  schools,  and  other  groups 
agree<?  to  ""adopt"  military  units  and  to  send 
overseas  on  a  regular  basis  items  that  had 
been  marked  as  desired  on  the  questionnaire. 
When  the  Columbia  Jaycees  sent  the  first 
shipment  in  August  1966  to  the  I5th  Admin- 
istration Company,  the  project  was  In  full 
swing. 

The  late  John  Wharton.  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Representative  for  South  Carolina,  coined 
the  name  RSVP  and  its  meaning,  as  well  as 
obtained    450    RSVP    stickers.    The    stickers 
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were  placed  on  cars  in  the  Greater  Columbia 
,rea  and  were  displayed  on  helicopters,  jeeps, 
and  other  vehicles  of  the  First  Cav  in  Viet- 

'^'in  November  1966.  the  213th  Assault  Sup- 
port Helicopter  Company  was  "adopted"'  by 
several  Columbia  civic  clubs,  and  today  there 
■ire  two  helicopters  in  Vietnam  named  ""Spirit 
of  Columbia"  and  ""RSVP"  which  serve  as 
reminders  to  the  men  of  the  213th  that 
south  Carolinians  are  supporting  them.  Re- 
cently three  hospitals,  the  2nd  Surgical.  85th 
Evacuation,  and  616th  Medical,  have  been 
■.dopted"  by  various  organizations  and  in- 
corporated into  the  RSVP  program. 

"CAROLINA    CORNFIELDS" 

Manv  unique  items  have  been  sent  10 
■idopted"  units.  The  lat«  John  Wharton 
spearheaded  a  drive  to  find,  repair  paint 
ind  send  four  cement  mixers  to  the  First 
Cavalry  Division  for  use  in  constructing  ce- 
ment foundations  for  troop  quarters.  Today 
■  Carolina  Cornfields"  are  growing  in  Viet- 
nam thanks  to  the  nearly  1,000  pounds  of 
tobacco,  soybean,  corn,  tomato,  and  water- 
melon seed  sent  v-lth  the  help  of  the  Coker 
Feed  Company,  US.  Soil  Conservation  De- 
partment, Richland  County  Farm  Agent  Bob 
Bailev  and  manv  others.  The  Rotary  Clubs 
,,f  Columbia  and  Cayce  sent  an  X-Ray  ma- 
chine   for    the    15th   Medical    Battalion    for 


use  m  treatment  of  South  Vietnamese  at 
their  dispensary  on  An  Khe  Norm  Arnold 
and  the  Ben  Arnold  Company  helped  get  10, 
400  plastic  utiUly  bags  for  keeping  i>ersonal 
gear  dry,  which  "sponsors'"  sent  to  their 
■adopted"'  units. 

Periodic  "Mall-Ins'-  are  held  to  encourage 
■sponsors"  to  send  Items  such  as  nails,  saws 
medical  supplies,  washing  machines,  doll 
clothing  made  bv  patients  at  the  South  Caro- 
Una  State  Hospital  and  Crafts-Farrow  State 
Haspltal.  and  soap  to  their  "adopted"  units. 
Reuben  Grauer,  from  Tree  of  Life  Temple, 
has  sent  shipmenUs  every  nionth  for  over  a 
vear  to  his  "adopted"  227th  Aviation  Bat- 
uilion  and  South  Ciu-ollna  Tax  Commission 
employees  have  sent  many  cases  of  cigarettes 
and  personal  letters  to  the  soldiers  in  the 
85th  Evacuation  HospiUal.  Even  the  Jaycee 
chapter  in  the  State  Correctional  Institution 
and  students  in  several  elementar>-  schoo^ 
m  the  Columbia  area  have  been  active  RbVf 
■sponsors.'" 

state    HEADQUARTERS 

RSVP  now  has  a  state  headquarters  located 
at  703  Saluda  Avenue.  Columbia,  donated  by 
the  South  Carolina  National  Bank.  Many 
citizens  bring  to  the  headquarters  paper 
back  books,  magazines,  clothing,  ""d  other 
items  to  be  sent  to  Vietnam.  Both  the  South 
Carolina  Javcees  and  the  states   American 


Legion  have  "adopted""  the  RSVP  project  as 
statewide  programs 

This  communitv-wlde  project  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  South 
Carolina  the  State's  legislative  delegation  to 
Washington.  General  William  C  Westmore- 
land and  General  John  J.  Tolson,  the  Com- 
manding General  of  the  First  Cav.  as  well  as 
bv  Army  Secretary  Stanley  Resor.  Governor 
Robert  McNalr  sent  letters  to  all  State  gov- 
ernors regarding  RSVP.  The  State  of  Mon- 
tana has  already  "adopted"  Vietnam  pat- 
terning their  program  after  South  Carollt^as 
The  Commanding  Officer  of  the  27th  Main- 
tenance Battalion  expressed  the  attitude  of 
many  servicemen  in   "adopted"  units  when 

'^^■•The  spirit  and  generosity  you  have  con- 
yeyed  is  indicative  of  the  fi»f ';/^»'*;"°"^ 
of  a  patriotic  citizenry  toward  its  fighting 
men  and  our  country's  struggling  ally.  Al- 
though you  are  not  able  to  see  the  fruits  of 
your  labors,  they  are  many." 

All  South  Carolinians  are  challenged  to 
loin  the  "RSVP  Team"  to  help  organize  in 
Communities  throughout  the  State  "adop- 
tions" of  military  units.  This  is  an  opportu- 
nity to  show  our  fighting  men  that  we  are 
behind  them.  For  further  information,  please 
write  Dr  J  David  Palmer.  4101  Sandwood 
Drive.  Columbia.  S.C.  "29206 


SENATE— Monrfai/,  June  3,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  "^'as 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Pi-esi- 
cient  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Metcalf>  . 

Rev  Edward  B.  Lewis,  D.D.,  pa.stor. 
Capitol  Hill  Methodist  Church.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  offered  the  following 
l)rayer: 

Dear  Heavenly  Father,  we  are  re- 
minded that  You  have  called  us  to  ad- 
venture in  living.  We  are  free  moral 
creatures.  You  have  sustained  us  by 
Your  providence,  chastened  us  by  Your 
discipline,  and  redeemed  us  by  Your  love. 

We  prav  for  Your  continued  presence 
m  our  Nation's  life  as  we  seek  peace 
m  the  world  and  solution  to  our  national 
problems. 

Give  to  our  national  and  world  lead- 
ers divine  light  in  dealing  with  revolu- 
tion and  violence  throughout  the  world. 
We  know  that  through  Your  help  there 
IS  a  hope  that  is  redemptive.  May  the 
burdens  of  the  day  increase  our  strength 
the  hindrances  turn  our  steps  from  evil 
and  all  disciphnes  bring  us  closer  to 
Your  way  of  life  for  all  mankind.  We 
pray  in  the  Master's  name.  Amen. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  ii  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
call  of  the  legislative  calendar,  under 
rule  VIII,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Wednesday,  May  29,  1968.  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING   TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.   I    ask    unanimous    consent    that 
statements  in  relation  to  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  be  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

CXIV 993— Part  12 


TRIBUTE  TO  HELEN  KELLER 
Mr   CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
weekend   .md  since  the  Senate  was  last 
in  session,  a  very  great  American  died. 
I  refer  to  Helen  Keller. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  attempt  to 
praise  Helen  Keller.  She  has  won  her 
praise  and  her  own  reward. 

An  individual  who  from  childhood,  al- 
most irom  the  time  of  her  birth,  was 
both  blind  and  deaf,  and  at  that  time 
mute,  came  to  be  one  of  the  t;reat  char- 
acters not  only  of  her  generation  but  ot 
all  tmie  as  v.ell.  Her  example  in  over- 
coming handicaps  will  be  an  inspiration. 
is  an  inspiration,  and  has  t^een  an  in- 
spiration to  countless  thousands. 

She  has  given  to  the  world  an  under- 
standing of  what  It  means  to  live  in 
darkness.  Tlie  fact  that  her  dedicated 
teacher  could  reach  her  and  that  she 
could  begin  the  learning  processes  is 
nothing  less  than  a  miracle. 

So  we  honor  Helen  Keller  rot  alone 
because  of  the  preat  life  she  lived  in  a 
world  of  daikne.-s  and  m  a  world  ot 
silence,  unable  to  hear,  finally  mastering 
an  ability  to  talk,  but  we  honor  her  also 
because  of  her  steriing  character  and 
her  unquenchable  Christian  faith.  She 
will  forever  be  a  symbol  that  will  be  in- 
spiring and  helpful  to  countless  millions 
down  through  the  ages. 


I  know  that  no  words  of  mine  can  add 
luster  to  her  name.  Truly,  she  was  one  of 
the  great  citizens  of  the  ^'Oi-Xi-  ^"^„^'J^ 
has  proved  that  man  is  more  than  flesh 
and  bones. 

THE  CALENDAR 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  measures  on  the  calendar,  beginning 
with  Calendar  No.   1139 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZING  EXPENDITURE  FROM 
CONTINGENT  FUND  OF  SENATE 
The  resolution  '  S.  Res.  291 '  author- 
izing expenditure  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  was  considered,  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  291 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  ou  Appro- 
priations hereby  is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  dur- 
ng  he  Ninetieth  Congress.  $35,000.  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amounts,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
Doses  specified  in  section  l34ia(  of  the  Leg- 
rslatlve  Reorganization  Act.  approved  August 
2.  1946.  and  S.  Res.  137.  agreed  to  July  17. 
1967 


HEARINGS  ON,COMPETITIVE  PROB- 
LEMS IN  THE  DRUG  INDUSTRY. 
PART  5 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  292 »  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
part  5  of  Senate  hearings  on  competi- 
tive problems  in  the  drug  industry  was 
considered,  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  292 
Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  one  thousand  four  hundred  addi- 
tional copies  of  part  5  of  hearings  before  the 
committee   duilng    the   Ninetieth    Congress. 
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first  and  second  sessions,  entitled  "Competi- 
tive Problems  in   the  Drug  Industry," 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  'No.  1158'.  explaining  the 
pui-poses  of  the  resolution. 

There  beinu  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  292  would  authorize  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  of  1.400  additional  copies 
of  part  5  of  the  hearings  before  the  conimlt- 
tee  during  the  90th  Congress,  first  and  second 
sessions,  entitled  'Competitive  Problems  in 
the  Drug  Industry." 

The  printing  cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer    is  as  follows: 

Printing  cost  estimate        \ 

1.400  additional  copies  at  $815.33 
per  thousand 


SI.  141.45 


HEARINGS  ON  COMPETITIVE  PROB- 
LEMS IN  THE  DRUG  INDUSTRY. 
PART  6' 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  294  i  authoriz- 
ing the  printinu  of  additional  copies  of 
part  6  of  Senate  hearings  on  competi- 
tive j3roblen-.s  in  the  drug  industiy  was 
considered,  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  294 

Rexotvcd.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  nn  Small 
Business  one  thousand  four  hundred  addi- 
tional copies  of  part  8  of  hearings  before  the 
committee  during  the  Ninetieth  Congress. 
first  and  second  sessions,  entitled  "Competi- 
tive Problems  in  the  Drug  Industry". 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  '  No  1159  ' .  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Resolution  294  would  authorize  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  of  1.400  additional 
copies  of  part  6  of  the  hearings  before  the 
committee  during  the  90th  Congress,  first 
and  second  sessions,  entitled  "Competitive 
Problems  in  the  Drug  Industry"  The  esti- 
mated printing  cost  Is  SI. 200. 


AUTOMATIC       DATA       PROCESSING 
A.ND  THE  SMALL  BUSrNESS^L'^N 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  295'  author- 
izing the  printing  of  the  study  entitled 
"Automatic  Data  Processing  and  the 
Small  Businessman"  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment was  considered,  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

S  Res.  295  I 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed,  with  il- 
lustrations, as  a  Senate  document  a  study 
entitled  'Automatic  Data  Processing  and 
the  Small  Businessman  ".  prepared  for  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
bv  the  Legislative  Reference  Service.  Llbrarv 
of  Congress;  and  that  four  thousand  five 
hundred  additional  copies  of  such  document 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  that  committee 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  'No.  1160 1.  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  resolution. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Senate  Resolution  295  would  authorize  the 
printing,  with  illustrations,  as  a  Senate 
document  of  a  study  entitled  'Automatic 
Data  Processing  and  the  Small  Businessman.  " 
prepared  for  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice. Library  of  Congress:  and  provide  that 
4.500  additional  copies  of. such  document  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  that  committee 

The  printing  cott  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

Printing  cost  estimate 
To    print    as   a   document    (1.500 

copies*     $3,254.44 

4.500  additional  copies,  at  $243.94 

per  1.000 1.097  73 


Total  estimated  cost,  S.  Res. 
295   


4.352   17 


PRINTING  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

The  concurrent  resolution  'H.  Con. 
Res.  702 1  authorizing  certain  printing 
for  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
was  considered,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
pnntcd  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  'No.  1163),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  resolution. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excei-pt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follov\s: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  702  would 
authorize  the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  56.- 
100  copies  of  a  publication  entitled  'Sum- 
mary of  Veterans  Legislation  Reported.  90th 
Congress,"  ;md  an  additional  43.900  copies 
for  the  use  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  dOO  per  Member). 

Printing  cost  estimate:   $6,768.35. 


ANTICRIME     PROGRAM     HEARINGS 

The  concurrent  resolution  'H.  Con. 
Res.  614)  to  provide  for  the  printing  of 
1.000  additional  copies  of  anticrime 
program  hearings  was  considered,  and 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  'No.  1162),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
■ivas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follow.^- : 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  614  would 
.xuthorize  the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  1.000 
additional  copies  of  its  hearings  entitled 
"Anti-Crime  Program.  Hearings  Before  Sub- 
committee No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary-.  House  of  Representatives.  90th 
Congress,  first  session." 

Printing  cost  estimate:   $6,873.26. 


VETERANS'  BENEFITS  CALCULATOR 

The  concurrent  resolution  'H.  Con. 
Res.  44  I  authorizing  the  printing  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  a  veterans'  benefits  cal- 
culator was  considered,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgima.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 


the   report    'No.    1161),   explaining   the 
purposes  of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  44  would 
provide  that  after  the  conclusion  of  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  90th  C-ongress  there  be 
l>rinted  50,240  copies  of  a  veterans'  benefit.s 
calculator  prepared  by  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  of  which  2.000  copies 
would  be  for  the  use  of  tliat  committee.  2,000 
copies  for  the  use  of  the  Hoiuse  Committee 
on  Finance.  37  485  copies  lor  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (85  per  Member), 
and  8,755  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Senate 
(85  per  Member) . 

Printing  cost  estimate-  $5,838. 


POLICING  OF  BUILDINGS  AND 
GROUNDS  OF  THE  LIBRARY  OP 
CONGRESS 

The  bill  iS.  3504)  to  amend  section  11 
of  an  act  approved  August  4,  1950.  en- 
titled "An  act  relating  to  the  ixjlicing 
of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the 
Library  of  Congre.ss,"  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, lead  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  Hoitffe  of 
Rrprrsentatifes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Th..t  section 
11  of  the  Act  of  August  4.  1950  (04  Stat.  412: 
2  U.S.C.  167j)   IS  amended  by  — 

( 1  I  inserting  therein,  immediately  after 
"Sec.  11.",  the  subsection  designation  "(a)"; 
and 

(2)  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  .Act,  t'ne  term 
'Library  of  Congress  buildings  and  grounds' 
shall  include  1 1 )  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
any  building  or  structure  which  is  occupied 
under  lease  or  otherwise  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  is  subject  to  supervision  and 
control  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress.  (2i  the 
land  upon  which  there  is  situated  any  build- 
ing or  structtire  which  is  occupied  wholly  by 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  (3)  any  sub- 
way or  enclosed  passageway  connectme  two 
or  more  buildings  or  structures  occupied  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  Library  of  Congress.". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  'No.  1156).  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exceiTDt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  3504  would  extend  the  present  authority 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  for  policing  the 
Library  of  Congress  buildings  to  embrace  the 
rental  space  it  utilizes  at  certain  other  loca- 
tions in  Washington.  D,C.  The  Library's  pres- 
ent authority,  expressed  in  the  act  of 
August  4.  1950  i64  Stat.  412;  2  U.S.C.  167- 
167j ) .  does  not  extend  beyond  the  streets  sur- 
rounding its  permanent  buildings  located 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  General  Services  Administration  was 
requested  by  the  Library  of  Congress  to  sup- 
ply guards  for  the  buildings  leased  by  Library 
purposes  at  Taylor  Street  NW.  and  214 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.  locations,  but  was 
advised  by  GSA  that  it  was  administratively 
.■md  physically  unable  to  supply  guards  for 
the  purpose.  Consequently,  the  Library  of 
Congress  has  had  to  recruit  its  own  special 
policemen  to  protect  the  staff  and  con- 
tents of  its  leased  buildings.  S.  3504  would 
grant  to  such  spyeclal  police  the  same  au- 
thority exercised  by  the  police  guaxding  the 
permanent  Library  of  Congress  buildings. 
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ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSU- 
LAR AP'FAIRS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res,  296)  to  author- 
ize additional  funds  for  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  was  con- 
sidered, and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  296 

Hesolii-d.  Tliat  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  expend  from  the  contingent  lund  of  the 
Senate,  during  the  Ninetieth  Congress, 
,«IO,000  in  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for 
ilie  same  purpose,  .•specified  in  .section  134(a) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  .Act  ap- 
proved  August   2,    1946. 


GEORGE  N.  PFEIFFER 


y  a 


Tlie  lesolution  '  S.  Res.  298  >   to  pay 
'.gratuity  to  George  N.  PfeifTer  was  con- 
,-,idcred  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
.s.  Res.  298 

lle.tohed.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  :s  authorised  imd  directed  to  pay. 
irom  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  to 
George  N.  PfeifTer.  widower  of  Helen  K 
Pfeifier.  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  her  death,  a  sum  equal  to  two 
months'  ccmpensatiun  at  the  rate  she  was  re- 
ceiving oy  law  at  the  time  of  her  death,  said 
sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  .'unrral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowances. 


MARIE  T.  MUSSELMAN 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  299)  to  pay  a 
:-;ratuity  to  Marie  T.  Mu.sselman  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S    Res.  299 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  "the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Marie  T.  Musselman.  widow  of  William  Mel- 
vin  Musselman.  an  employee  of  the  Architect 
of  rhe  >  apitol  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Senate 
Office  Buildings  at  the  time  of  hi."--,  death,  a 
sum  equal  to  six  months'  compensation  at 
the  rate  he  was  i  eceivinc  by  law  at  t'ne  time 
of  Ills  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  inclu- 
sive of  funeral  expenses  and  all  <  ther 
allowances. 


tional  clerks  for  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  winch  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  line  2.  after  the  word  "from, ' 
strike  out  "May  1,  1968,  to"  and  insert 
"the  date  of  approval  of  this  resolution 
through";  .so  as  to  make  the  resolution 
read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  authorized  iroin  the 
date  of  approval  of  this  resolution  through 
January  31,  19G9,  to  employ  tnree  additional 
clerical  .is.si.'-t.ints,  to  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  at  lates  of  com- 
pensation to  be  fixed  by  the  chairman  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
90-57.  approved  July  28,   1967,  ;is  amended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  REconn  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  'No.  1157),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  resolution. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wis  ordered  to  be  printed  ir.  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Resohitiun  286  as  relerred  would 
authorize  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  Irom  May  1,  1968,  to  January  31. 
1S69.  to  employ  three  additional  clerical 
assihlant.^.  to  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  thp  Senate  at  rates  of  compensation 
to  be  fixed  by  the  chairmm  in  accord.-mce 
with  tlie  provisions  of  Public  Law  90-57. 
.ipproved  July  28.  1967.  .is  amended. 

Since  the  commencement  date  of  May  1. 
1968.  expres.scd  m  xhe  resolution  is  now  pa;,i. 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  .Admini.'.tratloii 
has  amended  Senate  Resolution  286  to  pro- 
vide that  the  authorization  be  eltective  from 
the  date  of  approval  of  the  resolution  by  l!i<- 
Seiiatv'.  Should  tnnt  ..pproval  date  be  near 
June  1.  1968.  the  three  additional  employees 
would  be  authorized  for  approximately  8 
months,  and  the  tut.U  maximum  salary  ex- 
penditures authorized  -.vould  be  approxi- 
mately S22.000. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED   DURING 

ADJOURNMENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore announced  that,  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  May  29. 
1968,  the  Vice  President,  on  May  29,  1968, 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bills,  which 
had  ijreviou.sly  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

H.R  3299.  An  act  to  authiirize  the  pur- 
(•ha.se.  sale,  and  exchange  of  certain  lands 
on  the  Spokane  Indian  Reservation,  and 
li  r  otlier  ptirpo.ses; 

H  U.  14672.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
f'pbnuiry  14.  19;<1.  relating  to  tlie  acceptance 
of  ^ifus  lor  the  benelit  of  Indians; 

H.R.  14922.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
90-60  With  re.spect  to  judgment  funds  cf  the 
Ute  Mornialn  Trilje: 

HR  15224.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions lor  procurement  ol  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  <  onstruclion  of  ;.hore  and  ullshor?  estab- 
lislnnents  for  the  Coast  Guard:  and 

H  U.  15271.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
Uinds  arising  Irom  a  Judgment  in  lavor  i^f 
ihe  Spokane  Trii)e  of  Indians. 


RETIREMENT  OF  SENATOR  HAYDEN 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  297)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  the  tributes  on  the  Senate  floor  to  the 
Honorable  Carl  H.-^yden  on  the  occasion 
of  the  announcement  of  his  retirement 
from  public  office  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S.  Res  297 

Resolved.  That  the  tributes  expressed  on 
the  Senate  floor  by  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  the  Honorable  Carl  Hayden.  a  United 
States  Senator  from  the  State  of  Arizona 
and  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
on  the  occasion  of  the  announcement  of  his 
•■•etirement  from  public  office,  be  printed  as 
a  Senate  document,  in  such  format  and  to- 
gether with  such  pertinent  materials  and 
illustrations  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Joint  Committee   on   Printing. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  and  bound 
for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing that  quantity  of  additional  copies  of  such 
document  permissible  under  statutory  limi- 
tations. 


CREATION    OF    COMMITTEE    ON 
VETERANS    AFFAIRS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  President.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  the  plans  are  in  ref- 
erence to  Calendar  No.  1100.  Senate 
Re.';olution  13.  providing  for  the  ci-eation 
of  a  Committee  on  Veterans'  .\ffairs. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virt-inla.  This  is 
not  a  consf-nt  bill. 

Mr.  CL'RTIS.  I  understand. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia.  And  it 
has  not  been  .•scheduled  for  floor  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  has  no  re- 
port, then,  on  when  it  will  be  considered? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have  no 
report  on  when  it  will  be  considered. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  'S.  Res.  286'  to  employ  addi- 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Me.s.sages  iii  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senat€  by  Mr.  Geisler. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  the  President  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  acts  and  joint  res- 
olutions : 

On  May  29.  1968: 

S  5.  .An  act  to  safeguard  the  consumer  in 
connection  with  the  utiliz/ition  of  credit  by 
requiring  full  disclosure  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  finance  charges  in  credit  trans- 
actions or  in  oilers  to  extend  credit;  by 
restricting  the  garnishment  of  wages;  and  by 
creating  the  National  Commission  on  Con- 
sumer Finance  to  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations on  the  need  lor  lurther  regula- 
tion of  the  consumer  finance  industry;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  May  30.  1068: 

S.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  to  jirovlde 
for  the  reappointment  of  Dr.  Crawford  H 
Greenewalt  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smlth.sonian  Institution: 

S.J.  Res   143.    Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for    the    reappointment    of    Dr     Caryl    P 
Haskins  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board   of 
Regents    of    the    Smithsonian    Institution; 
and 

S.J  Res.  144.    Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Dr.  William  A.  M 
Burden  .is  Citizen  Reeent  of   the  Board  of 
Resents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
On  May  31.  1968: 

S.  68.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Noel  O 
Gonz-xlez: 

S.  107.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cita  Rita 
Leola  Ines:  and 

S.  2248  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
F'.ientes  Roca. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  COMMISSION 
ON  ARCHITECTURAL  BARRIERS 
TO  REH.^BILITATION  OF  THE 
H.^NDICAPPED— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT    H   DOC.  NO.  324) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  LTnited 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying  re- 
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port,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

To  most  Americans,  a  stairway  poses 
no  problem.  A  narrow  doorway  is  little 
more  tiian  an  inconvenience.  But  for 
more  than  20  million  of  our  citizens,  these 
simple  structures  bar  the  living  of  a 
normal  life. 

One  in  every  10  Americans  suffers  from 
some  disability  which  keeps  him  from 
using  buildings  designed — not  cruelly, 
but  thoughtlessly — only  for  the  physi- 
cally fit.  Problems  in  the  design  of  our 
buildings  pose  the  greatest  single  obstacle 
to  employment  of  the  handicapped 

If  we  are  to  give  the  millions  of  handi- 
capped Americans  the  opportunity  to  live 
life  to  the  fullest,  we  must  not  put  unnec- 
essary barriers  in  their  path. 

We  want  our  schools,  libraries,  office 
buildinas,  theaters,  museums,  stadiums 
and  transportation  systems  to  be  acces- 
sible to  all. 

In  1966,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  appointed  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Architectural  Bar- 
riers to  Rehabilitation  of  the  Handi- 
capped I  am  pleased  now  to  transmit  to 
the  Congress  the  report  of  that  Commis- 
sion entitled  '"Design  for  All  Americans." 

The  report  shows  increased  awareness 
of  the  problems  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, architects,  and  the  general 
public.  In  the  past  year,  the  General 
Services  Administration  has  substan- 
tially modified  its  design  standards  to 
give  more  consideration  to  the  handi- 
capped. 

But  the  report  also  shows  that  a  sub- 
stantial task  lies  ahead. 

— In  many  cases.  State  laws  are  sadly 
inadequate.  Some  cover  only  State- 
owned  buildings:  others  do  not  spell 
out  the  needed  standards. 

— No  school  of  architecture  gives  spe- 
cial or  continuing  attention  to  the 
problem  of  accessibility. 

In  the  next  thirty  years,  more  buildings 
will  be  constructed  in  this  country  than 
have  been  built  in  the  past  two  hundred 
years.  And  as  we  so  about  this  tremen- 
dous task,  we  must  make  sure  that  the 
needs  of  the  handicapped  are  not  over- 
looked 

I  commend  this  Report  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  June  3.  1968. 


REPORT  ON  UNITED  STATES-JAPAN 
COOPERATIVE  MEDICAL  SCIENCE 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT    H  DOC.  NO.  325  ' 

The  ACTLNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing messa<?e  from  the  Pres'dent  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

We  in  America  are  fortunate  that  our 
lives  are  almost  completely  free  of  the 
scourges  of  choleia,  leprosy,  exotic 
viruses,  and  para.sitic  diseases.  Some  of 
our  citizens  are  still  struck  by  tubercu- 
losis and  malnutrition,  but  we  are  making 
significant  progress  against  them. 


Yet  in  Asia  today,  millions  are  killed 
or  crippled  by  those  six  diseases.  They 
also  continue  to  pose  a  serious  threat  to 
our  fighting  men  stationed  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  US  -Japan  Cooperative  Medical 
Science  Program  was  begun  in  1965  to 
find  ways,  through  medical  research,  to 
eliminate  or  control  those  diseases. 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress today  the  annual  report  on  that 
program.  In  slightly  more  than  a  year 
since  the  research  efforts  began 

— Fifteen  separate  conferences  dealing 
with    specific    diseases    have    been 
held  in  the  United  States  and  Asia. 
— Contracts  and  grants  were  awarded 
for  further  intensive  study  of  each 
disease. 
— Additional  steps  were  taken  toward 
the  development  of  a  vaccine  capa- 
ble of  conferring  lona-term  immim- 
ity  aKain.st  cholera. 
I  believe  you  will  find  this  report  en- 
couraging and  enlightening,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  your  attention. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  June  3.  1968. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

'  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.  > 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H  R  15794  An  act  to  provide  for  U.S. 
standards  and  a  national  inspection  system 
for  grain,  and  for  otiier  purposes:  and 

H.R.  16127.  An  act  to  increase  the  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  officers  for  the  Coast 
Guard. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoiuiced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  'H.R.  15004'  to  further 
amend  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended,  to  extend  the  expira- 
tion date  of  cer^-ain  authorities  there- 
under, and  for  other  purposes,  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated; 

H.R.  15794.  An  act  to  provide  for  United 
States  standards  and  a  national  inspection 
system  for  grain,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

H  R.  16127.  An  act  to  increase  the  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  officers  for  the  Coast 
Guard;   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


Bills  were  introduced,   read   the  fir.st 
time,   and,   by   unanimous  consent,   the 
.second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr    DOMINICK : 

S  3571  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ecii:- 
trodito  Qulanzon:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  SMATHERS: 

S  3572  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Reiife 
Die?,  de  Force: 

S.  3573.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr  Dieen 
M  Gimenez  Jr  :  and 

S.  3.574  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Coe  A.  Board- 
man  and  his  wife.  Martha  E.  Boardman.  and 
the  estate  of  Prank  J.  Smith  and  his  widow 
Therese  E.  Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    JACKSON    (by  request); 

S.  357.5.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretarv 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  in- 
vestigations of  certain  water  resource  devel- 
opments: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  anrt 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr,   HANSEN    (for  Mr.   Tower i 

S.  3576.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967  in  order  to  provide 
for  a  fair  and  effective  system  of  selecTliif 
persons  for  induction  into  the  Armed  Force?, 
consistent  with  national  security  demand.^ 
under  such  act:  to  the  Committee  on  .Armed 
Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Hansen  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading,  i 
By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 

S  :?577  .\  bill  to  amend  chapter  13  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  tliat  the 
death  of  any  veteran  who.  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  entitled  to  disability  compensa- 
tion for  certain  service  disabilities  will  be 
deemed  to  have  resulted  from  service-con- 
nected causes:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S  3578.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
.'\grlculture  to  release,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  a  condition  in  a  deed  convey- 
ing certain  lands  to  the  South  Carolina  State 
Commis.cion  nf  Forestry  so  as  to  permit  such 
Commission,  subject  to  a  certain  condition, 
to  exchange  such  lands:  to  the  Committee 
on   .Agriculture   :ind   Forestry. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  MILITARY  SELEC- 
TIVE SERVICE  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Tower  '  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  '.he  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  in  oixier  to 
provide  for  a  fair  and  effective  system 
of  selecting  persons  for  induction  into 
the  Armed  Forces  consistent  with  na- 
tional security  demands  under  such  act. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment, prepared  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  j^ro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  statement  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3576)  to  amend  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  in  or- 
der to  provide  for  a  fair  and  effective 
system  of  selecting  persons  for  induction 
into  the  Anned  Forces  consistent  with 
national  security  demands  tmder  such 
act.  introduced  by  Mr.  Hansen  <  for  Mr. 
Tower  ' .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.  3576 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houfte 
of  Representatives  of  the  Umted  Statef  of 
imcnca  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Pair  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1968", 

SEC  2.  (a)  Paragraph  1 2 )  of  section  5  (a) 
of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967 
,50  App.  use.  (an  is  amended  to  read  as 
loUows: 

■•(2»  Notwitlistandlng  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (ll  of  this  subsection,  in  meeting 
.,ny  nulional  tiiiota  of  men  to  be  inducted 
into  the  Armed  Forces  under  this  act.  selec- 
tion of  })ersons  for  induction  to  fill  such 
quot.i  shall  be  made  irom  persons  in  the 
primary  .selection  ^roup,  alter  the  -selection 
of  delinquents  and  volunteers.  Selection  of 
persons  for  induction  into  the  Armed  Forces 
:rom  the  primary  selection  groiip  shall  be 
made  in  an  impartial  manner,  without  re- 
card  t:0  the  age  of  such  persons,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  President  may 
prescrit>e." 

(b)  Section  5  (a)  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  para- 
t;raph  as  follows: 

•(3)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
primary  selection  group'  means  persons  who 
,,re  liaijie  for  training  and  service  under 
this  act.  who  at  the  time  of  selection  are 
registered  and  classified,  and  who  are — 

■■(A)  between  tlie  ages  of  nineteen  and 
Twenty  and  are  not  deferred    or  exempted: 

■■(Bi  between  the  ages  of  nineteen  and 
•liirty-five  and.  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
ol  the  Fair  Selective  Service  Act  of  1968. 
were  in  a  deferred  status,  but  are  no  longer 
in  such  status:  or 

■•(C)  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
twenty-six  on  the  effective  dale  of  the  Pair 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1968  and  are  not 
deferred  or  exempted. 

Unless  selected  for  induction  or  unless  other- 
wise deferred  from  induction,  a  [i^rson  shall 
remain  in  the  primary  selection  s^roup  for 
<.ne  year.  Any  jierson  who  is  removed  Irom 
the  primary  selection  grotip  because  of  a 
deferment  shall  again  become  a  member  of 
the  primary  selection  group,  if  he  otherwise 
qualifies,  whenever  such  deferment  is  termi- 
nated. Nothing  in  tills  paragraph  shall  pro- 
liiblt  the  President  from  retaining  persons 
in  the  primary  selection  group  for  a  period 
exceeding  one  year  if  the  President  deter- 
:nines  such  action  is  necessary  for  effective 
national  defense." 

Sec.  3.  The  last  two  sentences  of  section  6 
I  hi  (1)  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  .sections 
J  and  3  of  this  act  shall  become  effective 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
•his  act. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Tower  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  President,  as  a  member 
'i;  the  Armed  .Services  Committee  I  par- 
ticipated in  lengthy  hearings  just  a  year  ago 
:rom  which  evolved  the  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967. 

In  those  hearings  close  and  careful  con- 
sideration was  given  to  a  number  of  in- 
equities in  the  previous  Selective  Service 
Law.  and  the  committee  tiltimately  reported 
-.'.  bill — whicli  the  Senate  approved — in  which 
I  lelt  a  serious  effort  had  been  made  to  im- 
prove Selective  Service. 

In  our  work  last  spring  we  were  provided 
the  additional  suggestions  of  the  Admin- 
istration and  of  the  President's  Draft  .\d- 
•.  isory  Commission.  I  think  it  is  iiot  incor- 
rect to  say.  also,  that  we  were  led  to  believe 
by  the  comments  of  Administration  spokes- 
;nen  that  if  Congress  would  leave  ample 
:lexibility  to  the  .Administration  certain 
;lcps  would  be  t<Tken  through  regulations  to 
.■-cixjmpUsh  seme  of  the  corrections  Congress 
had  in  mind. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  need  for  flexi- 


bility, posed  in  the  commander-in-chiei.  in 
the  Selective  Service  System.  It  is  clear  that 
the  prime  responsibility  of  that  system  is  not 
aijsolute  fairness  nor  the  promotion  of  ed- 
ucational and  social  programs,  but  the  emer- 
gency provision  to  our  armed  services  of  the 
very  best  men  available  when  needed  lor  our 
national  security. 

Having  worked  with  the  intricacies  of  !ia- 
tional  security  for  a  number  of  years.  I  am 
intimately  aware  that  only  the  National  -Se- 
curity Council  car,  at  all  times  have  immedi- 
ately available  the  information  needed  to 
make  rational  judgments  about  the  demands 
likely  to  i)e  placed  on  our  armed  services  in 
the  near  future.  I.  ilierefore,  agreed  with  the 
committee  .;nd  the  Congress  m  last  ye.ir'.s 
bill  which  left  major  decisions  on  draft 
fquil.ibillty  up  to  the  President  and  his  Na- 
tional Security  Council. 

One  of  the  things  I  believed  the  President 
and  the  National  .Security  Council  would 
do — based  on  clear  iegislallve  intent — was  to 
so  revise  the  draft  reuulatlons  that  men  at 
the  younger-end  of  the  eligibility  scale  were 
taken  first. 

Perhaps  the  most  distressinfj  trouble  witli 
the  draft,  a  trouble  which  was  called  repeat- 
edly to  my  ;utention  last  spring,  is  the  years 
and  years  of  uncertainty  it  imposes  on  \ounp 
men.  particularly  stt;dents,  who  cannot  make 
career  or  graduate  work  plans  with  any  cer- 
tainty until  at  least  -tfler  age  26. 

I  would  like  to  quote.  Mr  President.  Irom 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Cominittee  re- 
port ol  last  year  .is  it  bears  on  tills  .-ubject: 
■The  sequence  under  which  eligible  per- 
sons are  inducted  for  military  .service  today 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  report.  This 
.sequence  i.s  determined  administratively  un- 
der the  President's  power  to  implement  the 
law  by  regulations  After  delinquents  ;.nd 
volunteers  for  induction,  persons  between 
the  afjes  of  19  ,ind  26  are  reached,  with  the 
oldest  being  selected  rirst." 

■'This  sequence  of  induction  has  been 
criticized  almost  unanimously  by  the  persons 
who  have  reviewed  the  operation  of  the  draft 
law  and  its  administration.  Among  the  rea- 
sons for  criticism  of  This  sequence  are: 

(1)  it  prolongs  a  period  of  uncertainty 
about  whether  a  person  will  be  inducted; 

1 2  1  it  causes  hardships  for  employers  when 
trained  employees  arc  drafted: 

i3i  it  increases  the  number  of  deferment 
applications  and  appeals  that  must  be  con- 
sidered; and 

(41  it  provides  older  manpower  f<ir  the 
.■\rmed  Forces  than  would  anotlier  system. 

In  his  selective  service  message  to  the 
Congress  the  President  has  indicated  his  in- 
tention to  issue  an  Executive  order  that 
would  change  the  present  sequence  of  induc- 
tion by  having  the  primary  vulnerability  to 
the  draft  exist  for  persons  between  the  ages 
of  19  and  20. 

•'The  committee  is  not  opposed  to  revers- 
ing the  current  sequence  of  induction.  The 
transition  in  reversing  the  sequence  of  in- 
duction presents  some  problems,  however.  If 
all  those  persons  over  the  age  of  20  at  the 
time  the  transition  is  accomplished  are  not 
to  receive  an  unfair  advantage  as  a  result 
of  the  transition,  they  should  be  subjected 
to  the  same  vulnerability  as  the  19-year-old 
class.  Even  if  those  over  20  are  considered 
along  with  the  19-year-oIds,  the  number  of 
persons  over  20  is  likely  to  be  greater  than 
the  number  between  the  ages  of  19  and  20." 
"Thus  a  preponderance  of  eligibles  who 
are  over  20  wovild  tend  to  defeat  the  objec- 
tive of  selecting  the  19-year-olds.  Moreover, 
those  older  than  20  would  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a  reduced  vulnerability  to  the  draft, 
even  if  they  are  considered  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  19-year-olds.  Many  of  those  who 
would  receive  this  advantage  have  been  de- 
terred as  students  or  for  occupational 
reasons." 
That  is  the  way  things  stood  last  spring. 
The  truly  unfortunate  thing  is  that  we 
■still,  today,  stand  at  exactly  the  same  place. 


A  year  later  nothing  whatsoever  has  been 
done  by  the  Admiiiisiratlon  to  correct  this 
problem  of  loo-lengtliy  draft  peril  lor  our 
young  men.  And.  coupled  with  an  Adminis- 
tration decision  to  end  deferments  lor  grad- 
uate students  this  failure  to  act  on  re-. ersal 
of  the  age  lor  primary  dralt  vulnerability 
has  threatened  our  graduate  schools  WTth  a 
severe  loss  of  students  next  fall. 

I  acted  in  good  lailh  last  spring.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  I  supported  the  dralt  revisions 
written  by  the  Senate  I  waited  in  good  lailh 
lor  ni.my  m mths  for  the  Preside;.!  and  the 
National  Security  Cotmcll  to  complete 
studies,  talks  and  deliberations  pending  their 
regulation  de<nsions. 

But.  alter  months  and  months  of  dela\  the 
.'Vdininl.stratlon  failed 

It  failed  to  correct  this  key  draft  inquiry. 
I  regret  this  failure    I  know  thousands  of 
American  young  men  regret  it. 

And,  because  I  value  the  flexibility  which 
should  be  mainUiined  in  national  security 
affairs.  It  is  with  respect  that  I  have  det«r- 
mined  that  Congress  must  now  act  to  re- 
strict that  nexlbility. 

Since  we  cannot  count  on  the  Administra- 
tion to  do  what  it  led  us  to  believe  It  would 
do  on  this  issue,  I  believe  further  legislation 
now  is  crucial. 

I  have,  therefore,  prepared — and  I  intro- 
duce here  today-  a  rather  tightly-drawn  bill 
designed  to  override  this  Administration 
inaction. 

Briefly,  this  bill  would  reverse  the  existing 
order  of  ilraft  call  so  that  induction  and  se- 
lection will  be  made  primarily  from  19-vear- 
olds,  instead  of  taking  the  ■oldest  first"  Irom 
age  25  down  as  now  practiced 

The  bill,  entitled  the  "Pair  Selective  Service 
.Act  o!  1968. '•  creates  a  'primary  selection 
group"  .)f  time-llmlted  vulnerability  from 
which  most  draftees  wo\ild  come  in  the  lii- 
lure  This  primary  .selection  groups  con.sists 
ol; 

1  — men  between  the  ages  of  19  and  20  who 
are  not  deferred  or  exempted; 

2— men  between  the  ages  of  19  and  35  who 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill  were 
deferred  but  become  no  longer  deferred: 

3 — men  between  t)»e  ages  of  20  and  26  who 
when  this  bill  is  enacted  are  neither  deferred 
or  exempted. 

Everyone  who  testified  before  the  Senate- 
committee  last  year  supported  this  age- 
reversal  .solution  to  many  of  the  draffs  un- 
certainties. Under  it  each  young  man  norm- 
ally would  undergo  one  t/ear  of  prime  draft 
vulnerability.  If  he  was  not  inducted  during 
that  year  he  would  be  free  to  plan  his  future 
with  virtual  certainty  tliat  short  of  all-out 
war  he  would  not  be  needed  in  the  armed 
services.  Students  would  be  deferred  for  un- 
dergraduate work  and  would,  when  those  de- 
ferments ended,  undergo  their  year  of  prime 
vulnerability. 

Since  both  19-year-olds  and  new  college 
graduates  would  combine  to  make  up  the 
f)rimary  selection  group  in  any  given  year 
there  would  be  no  danger,  such  as  we  face 
this  year,  of  having  all  of  the  year's  demand 
fall  on  college  graduates  thus  stripping  the 
graduate  schools  of  scholars  at  one  fell  swoop. 
Thus,  my  bill  would  end  lengthy  uncer- 
tainty and  graduate-school  stripping.  It 
woiUd  provide  a  better,  fairer,  more  sensible 
Selective  Service  System. 

May  I  note  that  I  am  aware  there  lu^e  other 
changes  some  would  like  to  make  in  the  draft 
laws.  It  is  clear  that  my  bill  does  net  attempt 
to  be  an  omnibus  measure.  Assessing  the 
realities  of  the  current  legislative  session  I 
cannot,  candidly,  say  that  I  think  there  is 
any  chance  for  an  omnibus  draft  bill  to  pass. 
Therefore,  I  restrict  my  bill  to  this  item  of 
most  vital  importance.  I  think  that  sucli  a 
limited  draft-improvement  bill  can  be 
enacted. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  It  serious 
consideration. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP 

BILLS 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  to  the  bill 
S.  3569'  to  amend  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rishts  Act  of  1964  with  respect  to  the 
use  in  good  faith  by  State  and  local  au- 
thorities of  freedom  of  choice  system.s 
for  the  a.ssignment  of  students  to  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  iS  3570'  relating  to 
the  use  in  good  faith  by  State  and  local 
authorities  of  freedom  of  choice  systems 
for  the  assignment  of  students  no  public 
elementary  and  .secondary  schools. 

Tiie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATK  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
74— REL.^TING  TO  THE  28TH  IN- 
TERNATIONAL CONGRESS  ON  AL- 
COHOL AND  .\LrOHOLL~M 

Mr  MOSS  .submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution  'S.  Con.  Res.  74) ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations:  1 

3    Con.  Res.  74  | 

Whereas,  the  28th  International  Congress 
on  -■Mcohol  and  Alcoholism  will  take  place 
in  Washington.  DC  ,  on  September  15-20. 
1968;  and 

Whereas,  this  Internation.il  Congress  will 
be  the  first  gathering  of  this  worldwide  or- 
ganization in  the  United  Stales  in  48  years: 
and 

Whereas.  :his  International  Congress  will 
be  the  largest  professional  gathering  in  his- 
tory dedicated  to  solving  the  problem  of  al- 
coholism, our  country's  fourth  major  health 
problem.;   and 

Whereas,  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  will  be  participating  in  this  meeting: 
and 

Whereas,  the  disease  of  alcoholism  and 
other  alcohol-related  problems  known  no  na- 
tional boundaries;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  Tnat  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  by  concurrent  resolution,  recognize 
the  importance  of  this  conference  to  world 
health  and  otherwise  express  the  hope  that 
the  conference  deliberations  will  help  allevi- 
ate the  serious  threat  which  alcoholism  and 
alcohol-related  problems  pose  to  \^orld 
health:  and  further,  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  be  requested  to  issue  an 
appropriate  Executive  proclamation  welcom- 
ing the  delegates  of  the  International  Con- 
gress to  our  Nation's  Capita'..  I 


EXTENSION  OF  TAX  ON  THE  TRANS- 
PORTATION OF  PERSONS  BY  AIR^ 
AMENDMENTS 

.^MEND.MENT    NO.    83B 

Mr.  BENNETT  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  '  H.R.  16241 )  to  extend  the  tax 
on  the  transportation  of  persons  by  air 
and  to  reduce  the  personal  exemption 
from  duty  in  the  case  of  returning  resi- 
dents, which  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


THE  PARIS  PEACE  TALKS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  disap- 
pointment caused  by  Hanoi's  imwilling- 
ness  to  discuss  reasonable  terms  in  the 
Paris  peace  talks  is  understandable.  We 
can  hear  voices  already  calling  for  a 
breaking  off  of  those  talks  because  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government's  intran- 
sigence. 

William  R.  Fi^ye,  writing  in  a  special 
report  to  the  Sunday  Star,  observes  that 
the  absence  of  genuine  negotiation  at 
Paris  is  not  a  disaster,  though  it  is 
clear  that  added  military  pre.ssu.es  will 
be  needed  to  change  North  Vietnam's 
tune.  In  the  meantime,  the  Paris  con- 
frontation remains.  It  keeps  open  the 
channels  of  communication  and  keeps 
ready  the  machinery  for  negotiations. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Fo'es  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  Reasonabie  Compromise 
(By  William  Frye I 

Paris.— The  fundamental  question  which 
has  dominated  the  Paris  peac«"  talks  from 
the  outset  is  now  susceptible  of  an  answer. 

The  question  is:  Will  Hanoi  let  the  United 
States  disengage  from  Viet  Nam  on  the  basis 
oi  a  reasonable  compromise? 

rhe  answer  is  no — almost  certainly  not. 
At  least,  not  at  this  stage,  and  probably  not 
for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Boiled  down  to  its  essence.  Hanoi's  "peace" 
program,  as  outlined  here  over  the  past  tiiree 
weeks,  consists  of  four  steps: 

1.  A  total  cessation  of  American  bombing 
and  "other  acts  of  war"  against  the  north — 
with  no  corresponding  reduction  of  the 
Communist  war  eHort  in  the  south. 

2.  A  total  withdrawal  of  allied  troops  from 
South  Vietnam,  with  no  corresponding  with- 
drawal of  North  Vietnamese  forces. 

3.  A  coalition  government,  including  Com- 
munist ministers  and  presumably  dominated 
by  them. 

4.  "Noninterference"  from  the  outside  with 
subseqtient  CommunlEt  efforts  to  seize  com- 
plete power. 

This  IS.  of  course,  a  program  for  Ameri- 
can capitulation.  The  only  concession  it 
makes  to  American  requirements  is  the  pro- 
vision for  an  interim  coalition.  Otherwise 
It  amounts  to  a  surrender  ceremony. 

Initial  bargaining  postures  in  a  major  ne- 
gotiation are  always  tough.  But  in  most 
cases,  a  party  which  is  willing  to  dicker  takes 
care  to  telegraph  the  fact  in  subtle  nuances 
of  wording,  in  avoidance  of  absolutes,  in 
private  hints.  There  has  been  virtually  none 
of  this  from  Hanoi. 

The  conclusion  which  Western  observers 
here  feel  forced  to  reach,  however  reluctantly, 
is  that  in  Hanoi's  present  state  of  mind,  any- 
thing less  than  a  Communist  victory  is 
simply  unnegotiable. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  W. 
Averell  Harriman  and  his  staff  should  pack 
up  and  go  home.  Absence  of  a  genuine  peace 
negotiation  behind  the  Paris  facade  is  a 
disappointment,  but  not  necessarily  a 
disaster. 

Many  in  Washington  opposed  attempting 
negotiations  In  the  first  place,  believing  the 
military  balance  on  the  war  fronts  too  un- 
favorable to  permit  a  satisfactory  peace. 
They  appear  to  have  been  right. 

Except  that  the  bombing  north  of  the  20th 
parallel  cannot  readily  be  resumed  In  the 
face  of  predictable  world  disapproval,  the 
name-calling  here  will  do  little  harm,  and 
machinery  for  negotiations  will  be  ready  for 
use  If  clrciunstances  ever  change. 


New  military  pressure  in  the  south  will 
;Umost  certainly  be  required  to  change  them. 
It  seems  inevitable  that  the  United  St.Ues 
will  have  to  turn  Uie  escalation  screw  once 
:igain.  in  order  to  extract  from  Hanoi  a  will- 
ingness to  compromise. 


THE  HOUSING  BILL.  CRIME-CON- 
TROL BILL.  AND  PARIS  PEACE 
TALKS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  transcript 
of  questions  which  were  asked  of  me 
during  a  TV  interview  which  was  filmed 
on  May  29.  1968.  and  my  answers  thereto. 

There  benm  no  ob.iection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tt.xt  of   Senator   Byhd's   Television-   Inter- 
view.  May   20.   1968 
Q:   Senator  Byrd.  you  amended  the  Onini- 

bu.s    Housing    bill    during    Senate    debate. 
Wliat  does  your  Limendment  do? 

A:  Well,  the  bill  sets  up  a  program  under 
which  low-income  families  may  purchase  Urx 
and  moderately  priced  liousing  with  the  fed- 
eral government  p. tying  a  part  of  the  in- 
terest (^n  the  mortgage. 

The  bill,  as  it  was  brought  to  the  Senate. 
only  allowed  private  non-prolit  organisations 
to  coordinate  the  construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  dwellings  to  be  olfered  to  low-mconie 
families  under  the  subsidy.  My  amendment 
extends  to  local  public  housing  .luthorities 
the  right  to  purchase,  reiiabilitate,  and  sell 
housing  units  to  low-income  families  under 
the  interest  rate  .'-ub.sidy. 

Now.  in  West  Virginia,  as  of  last  December. 
tliere  were  23  local  public  housing  authori- 
ties, and  there  were  over  2.150  in  the  Uiuteii 
States.  So  here  is  an  obvious  source  of  talent 
on-going  local  sponsors  which  can  produce 
a  decided  and  imniediate  impact  on  a  com- 
prehensive liousing  program  for  low-income 
families.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
take  udv.mtage  of  it. 

I  want  to  provide  the  opportunity  to  low- 
income  families  as  sooii  iis  possible  to  own 
their  cjwn  homes  and  my  amendment  would 
help  to  expedite  and  accomplish  this. 

Q:  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  lop-sided 
vote  of  72— i  by  which  the  Senate  passed  the 
Crime  Control  bill? 

A:  Well.  I  think  the  Senate  acted  in  re- 
.sponse  to  the  general  mood  and  temper  of  the 
country,  I  feel  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  fed  up  with  the  situation  in  which  it 
is  unwise  and  unsafe  to  walk  the  streets  in 
many  cities.  I  feel  also  that  a  reaction  has 
set  in  against  the  excesses  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  recent  years  in  deal- 
ing with  criminals.  The  Court  has.  by  it.s 
eU'orts.  made  it  possible  for  many  self-con- 
fessed criminals  to  escape  punishment  for 
their  crimes  altogether.  The  people  generally 
resent  this. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Senate  passed  not 
only  a  good  anti-crime  measure,  but  it  also 
delivered  a  severe  and  needed  and  deserved 
rebuke  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  its  dis- 
regard of  the  rights  of  society  which,  in  my 
judgment,  are  certainly  superior  to  the  rights 
of  those  who  would  destroy  it. 

Q:  Senator  Byrd.  how  do  you  evaluate  the 
Paris  peace  talks  at  this  point? 

A;  Well,  thus  far  they  have  not  been  verv 
fruitful,  from  our  point  of  view,  at  least. 
Hanoi  has  been  using  the  liiatus  in  bombini; 
to  reinforce  her  aggressive  armies  in  the 
South.  And  she  has  been  using  the  Pans 
talks  as  a  forum  In  whicli  to  Insist  before 
the  world  that  we  are  the  aggressors  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  North  Vietnamese  are  watching  the 
situation  on  the  ground  In  South  Vietnam 
and    they    are    holding    fast   to   discussing   a 
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cessation  in  bombing,  and  that  alone.  At  the 
moment  they  are  very  intracUble. 

Q;  How  long  can  we  refrain  from  bombing 
the  North  in  view  of  the  enemy  buildup? 

A:  Well,  I  think  this  depends  upon  the 
mood  and  temper  of  the  American  people. 
It  depends  upon  the  ability  of  General 
Abrams  to  cope  with  the  increasing  enemy 
buildup  in  the  South.  And,  I  think  it  also 
depends  upon  any  progress  or  lack  of  progress 
at  the  Paris  peace  talks. 

Q;  Well,  Senator  Byrd,  how  long  should 
we  continue  our  ertorts  to  negotiate? 

A:  Well,  the  talks  have  not  yet  reached  the 
negoti.iting  stage,  because  there  have  been  no 
indications  Iroin  the  other  side  that  this  is 
;;  two-way  street. 

We  have  to  be  patient,  but  we  have  to  be 
tirm.  And  I  think  we  must  understand  that 
tins  is  that  period  which  apparently  >ou  mu.-t 
always  go  through  in  dealing  with  the  Com- 
munists. 

Now  I  feel  that  we  must  continue  to  make 
the  effort,  but  one  thing  is  sure— there  can 
lie  no  real  hope  :or  progress  until  we  can 
get  away  from  the  public  forum  of  the  pub- 
lic conference  table. 

In  order  to  have  real  progress  there  must 
oe  private,  subsl.intive.  di.scussions. 

Interviewer.  Thank  yoti,  Senator  Bvrd. 


COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES  OF 
SOUTH  LAFOURCHE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
AT  GALLIANO.  LA.— ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  ELLENDER 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  May  -iO.  I  delivered  an  ad- 
dress at  the  graduation  exercises  of  the 
South  Lafourche  High  School  in  Galli- 
ano. La. 

First.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanim.ous 
con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  program  in  its  entirety,  including  the 
names  of  the  araduating  stniors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CiiADUATloiv    1968 — South    Lafoirche    High 

School.  May  30.  1968.  8  p.m. 

class  officers 

President.  Ann  Marie  Theriot. 

Vice-President.  Tyrone  Galjour. 

Secretary.  Beckv  Waldrup. 

Treasurer.  JacKie  Bellanger. 

Reporter.  Peter  rerrebonne. 

Motto:It  inatters  not  how  long  we  live  .  .  . 
but  how! 

Colors:  navy  and  yellow. 

Flower:  yellow  rose. 

Faculty  advisors:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  J. 
Thomassie. 

program 

Miss  Ann  Theriot.  Senior  Class  President. 
Presiding. 

Processional:  South  Lafourche  High  School 
Band.  Mr.  Raul  Prado.  Director. 

Invocation:  Rev.  Claude  Fontenot.  Golden 
Meadow  Baptist  Church. 

.senior  address:    Mr.  John  William  Sanders. 

Prir."ipars  address ;   Mr.  George  J.  Hebert. 

Selection:  South  Lafourche  High  School 
Band.  Mr.  Raul  Prado,  Director. 

Commencement  address:  Honorable  Allen 
J.  ELLENDER,  United  States  senator. 

Present.\tion  of  scholarships  and  awards: 
Mr.  Easton  Pitre.  Assistant  Principal;  Mr. 
John  Rabb,  Curriculum  Director. 

.Awarding  of  diplomas:  Mr.  I.  T.  Danos. 
Visiting  Teacher.  Lafourche  Parish. 

Class  song:  "The  Impossible  Dream."  Mrs. 
Miry  D,  Rabb.  .'Accompanist. 

Penedict:on:  Rev.  R.  W.  Hanberry,  First 
Daptist  Church  of  Larose. 

Recessional:  South  Lafourche  High  School 
Band.  Mr.  Raul  Pradc.  Director. 

CRADUATING    CI  ASS 

Arthur  .\dams  Diana  Adams 

David  Adams  Joanette  Adams 


Larry  Adams 
Cathy  Alford 
.Albert  AUemand 
Clierie  Allen 
tierald  Angelette 
Ellon  Arceneaux 
Charles  Aupled 
Ryan  Aiitln 
ChiUlie  Bankester 
Maggie  Barrios 
John  Barton 
Randall  Beehn 
Jackie  Bellanger 
Linda  Bernard 
Robert  Bernard 
Glend.i  Bielkiewicz 
Herbert  Billiot 
Martha  Boudreaux 
Winona  Boudreaux 
Karen  Bourg 
.Mike  Bourg 
Benny  Bourgeois 
Glenn  Bouzigard 
Brad  Bouzigard 
Amy  Bouvier 
Maureen  Broussard 
Melissa  Broussard 
Rodney  Broussard 
Al  Bruce 
Linda  Bruce 
Bonnie  B.  Bruce 
Bonnie  L.  Bruce 
Cynthia  Bruce 
Genevieve  Bruce 
Gloria  Bruce 
Ray  Bruce 
Guy  Buie 
Marie  Burkett 
Paul  Callahan 
Gene  Callais 
JuneCallais 
Mary  Callais 
Ronald  Callais 
Susan  Carskadon 
Judy  Champagne 
Carol  Charpentier 
Danny  Charpentier 
Claudette  Cheramie 
Keeland  Cheramie 
Lola  Cheramie 
Maenell  Cheramie 
Ned  Cheramie 
Nell  Cheramie 
Ovide  Cheramie 
Pat  Cheramie 
Phyllis  Cheramie 
Tony  Cheramie 
DouglM  Chiasson 
Terry  Chiasson 
Barbara  Collins 
Michael  Collins 
Susan  Collins 
Vickie  Collins 
Jcanette  Comeaux 
Curtis  Compeaux 
Fenivick  Compeaux 
Peggy  Creel 
Carolyn  Crosby 
Steve  Crouch 
Elaine  Curole 
Willie  Curole 
Gayle  Danos 
Rebecca  Danos 
Russel  Danos 
Sharon  Danos 
Dora  Dardar 
Beverly  Degree 
Debby  Diaz 
Eva  Diebold 
Davis  Doucet 
Flo  Doucet 
Beverly  Duet 
Mona  Duet 
Marilyn  Dufrene 
Paul  Dufrene 
Sandra  Dufrene 
Debbie  Egle 
Linda  Esponge 
Verely  Esponge 
Ronnie  Estay 
Wayne  Estay 
Cheryl  Evans 
Emllie  Eymard 


Pat  Eymard 
Tommy  Eymard 
Floyd  Palgout 
Aaron  Fanguy 
Roland  Felarise 
Ellen  Fontenot 
Catliy  Foret 
Pat  France 
Paula  Galjour 
Susan  Galjour 
Tyrone  Galjour 
Peter  Gallumo 
Pat  Garlington 
Rotmey  Garlington 
Bonnie  Gatilreaux 
Curtis  Gisclair 
Delta  Gisclair 
C'.lenu  Ciisclair 
Jerry  Gisclair 
Mona  Gisclair 
Joel  Greene 
St^'ve  Gremillion 
Charlene  Grltiin 
CurmeiU  Ciriflin 
David  GriHin 
Gail  Ann  Grlirm 
Gail  M.irie  Gnirin 
Ronald  Grillin 
Charles  GritlUh 
Carolyn  Guidroz 
Clark  Guidrv 
Dolores  Guidry 
Lee  Anna  Guidry 
Norman  Guidry 
Philip  Guidry 
Ronald  Guidry 
Danny  Gunn 
Gary  Hanberry 
M.-ina  Hatcher 
Kathy  Hebert 
Mona  Hebert 
Lynn  Howell 
Ste'.e  Killioii 
Steve  Kohls 
Anna  Lafont 
Dolly  Laiont 
Larrv  Lafont 
Pauiette  Lanas.se 
Chris  Lasseigne 
Mit.cheli  La.ssejgne 
Earline  Layus 
Kathy  LeBianc 
Donald  Ledet 
Evelyn  Ledet 
Mary  Ledet 
Susan  Ledet 
.Steve  Lazard 
.Audrey  Lee 
Donald  Lefort 
Wanda  Lefort 
Debbie  Lema.sters 
Kathy  Len:iard 
Debbie  Louis 
Pat  Louvicre 
Al  McCullough 
Sharon  McNeill 
Lannv  Malcombe 
Curtis  Martin 
Frances  Martin 
Glenn  Martin 
James  Martm 
Allan  Matherne 
Pat  Matherne 
Louis  Mayeur 
Harriet  Moore 
Kenneth  Naquin 
Ronnie  Nelson 
Edward  Orgeron 
Gary  Orgeron 
Joseph  Orgeron 
Judy  Orgeron 
Wayne  Orgeron 
Laura  Lee  O wen 
Vlcki  Pacliuehi 
Pauline  Pemn 
Franklin  Picou 
.Alice  Pierce 
Clay  Pierce 
Curtis  Pierce 
Daniel  Pitre 
Elaine  Pitre 
Lenette  Pitre 
Morris  Pitre 
Pat  Pitre 
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Lyle  Souther 
David  Summersgill 
Clwrles  Taylor 
Christine  Terrebonne 
Donna  Terreboniie 
Marlene  Terrebonne 
Peter  Terrebonne 
Roland  Terrebonne 
Ann  Theriot 
Paris  Theriot 
Sherry  Theriot 
Larry  Toups 
Donna  Turknett 
Calvin  Tyler 
Eddie  Tyler 
L   J.  Vegas 
N.iiicy  Verdln 
Renee  Vidrine 
Danny  Vining 
Becky  Waldrup 
Bobby  Walker 
Cindy  Whitman 
Cindy  Wuey 
Donnle  Williams 
Jenny  Wllhams 
Arthur  Williford 


Paul  Pitre 
Ronald  Pitre 
Burgess  Platsance 
Carl  Platsance 
Elaine  Plaisance 
Nicky  Plaisance 
Robert  Plaisance 
Ronnie  Plais.ince 
Susan  Plaisance 
Rudy  Reniont 
Cliarlene  Richoux 
Wade  Richoux 
Anne  Roberthon 
Pat  Rodrigue 
Elaine  Rovisse 
Mona  Rousse 
Jordan  St.  Pierre 
Dennis  Sanamo 
John  Sanders 
Charlene  .Savole 
Richard  Savole 
Leslie  Schouest 
Douglas  Scvin 
Tilman  Scvin 
Bill  Smith 
Paula  Smith 
Lloyd  Songe 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  address  I  dehvercd  on 
tliat  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  Am.en  .J  Ellender  at 
Commencement  Exercises.  Soi-th  La- 
FDiiRCHE  HIGH  School,  Gallianci.  La., 
May   30.    1968 

GradualiUK  Seniors.  Principal  Hebert, 
Members  of  the  faculty,  proud  parents.  Lidies 
and  gentlemen;  I  am  delighted  to  share  with 
you.  your  parents  and  your  teacliers  this 
significant  occasion,  the  great  turning  point 
iri  your  lives.  I  know  that  you  must  be  burst- 
ing with  pride  on  achieving  this  iirst  impor- 
tant milestone,  as  you  set  out  to  make  your 
way  in  the  world  as  men  and  women 

Sixty  years  iigo  I  sat  as  you  are  sitting  now, 
awaiting  the  award  of  my  diploma.  .After 
graduation  my  problem  was  to  decide  whlcli 
iprofesslon  I  was  going  to  pursue  I  boiled 
down  the  possibilities  to  cither  law  or  medi- 
cine So  help  me,  I  had  to  flip  a  coin  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  would  be  law  or  medicine. 
Law  v-'on.  I  became  a  law  student  at  Tulane 
University  in  the  fall  of  1009. 

"i'ou  are  naturally  looking  ahead  to  what 
the  coming  years  will  liold  for  you  This  is 
the  way  of  young  people  It  is  to  be  expected 
of  them.  They  are  always  busy  growing  and 
planning  and  doing  things  Rarely  do  they 
have  time  to  look  to  the  past 

Those  of  us  who  are  raider  and  who  have 
.some  years  behind  us  are  given  tn  moments 
of  contemplative  reflection  on  things  gone 
by.  But  not  young  people — iliey  are  more 
concerned  with  tomo-row.  The;-  ook  to  the 
future  It  Is  yours  to  do  with  as  you  will. 
It  is  yours  to  shape  for  generations  to  come. 
When  the  time  comes  that  you  reach  the  age 
of  reflection,  t'lere  will  be  ample  time  to  loolc 
back  and  consider  liow  %vell  you  h.ive  done. 
At  the  moment,  your <  main  consideration 
is  what  vou  are  going  to  do  from  here,  and 
this  is  as  it  should  be.  It  wl!l  not  be  easy, 
not  nearly  as  easy  as  it  was  for  generations 
which  h.ave  preceded  you  Times  have 
changed.  Securing  gainful  employment,  rear- 
ing a  happy  family  and  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  good  citizenship  are  no  longer  the 
relatively  simple  things  they  once  were 

Life  is  so  very  complex  now  that  it  is 
difficult  to  cope  ^^ith.  It  is  plagued  by  con- 
fusion and  conflict  which  endanger  the  well- 
being  and  happine.ss  of  the  weak  and  the 
tinwary  and  those  who  are  not  prepared  to 
meet   the  demands  of  today's  society. 

In  a  sense,  your  Job  will  not  be  as  easy 
as  It  was  when  I  was  a  boy.  Coming  to  grips 
with  the  world  In  which  we  now  live  Is  in- 
deed difficult,  and  I  see  no  hope,  no  indl- 
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or  some  remarkable 
almost    each    day.    It 


cations,  that  It  will  become  less  burdensome 

in  the  future  that  is  yours. 

Never  before  In  our  history  have  young 
people  gone  out  into  the  world  at  a  more 
critical  time. 

But,  by  the  same  token,  never  have  the 
times   been   more  challenging. 

Or  more  opportune 

Or  more  promising  | 

Or  more  exciting. 

Some  new  discovery 
advancement  is  made 
Is  dlflScuU  to  really  comprehend  the  changes 
that  have  come  about  in  just  the  last  60 
years,  since  I  received  my  diploma,  as  you 
are  today. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  when  the 
first  automobile  trip  acros  the  country  look 
70  days,  virtually  all  of  Louisiana's  roads 
were  unimproved.  Indeed,  at  that  time,  there 
were  only  144  miles  of  paved  highways,  out- 
side the  cities,  in  the  entire  United  States. 
Today  all  of  Louisiana  is  crlss-croesed  with 
concrete  highways  and  one  can  travel  to 
every  important  city  in  the  United  States  on 
hard  surfaced  roads. 

In  1903,  the  Wright  Brothers  flew  an 
astounding  852  feet,  and  eight  years  there- 
after some  brave  pilot  dared  to  rty  the  entire 
distance  from  St  Louis  to  Chicago  in  only 
one  day  This  week  I  flew  from  New  Orleans 
to  Washington  m  one  hour  and  fifty  min- 
utes. I  am  now  able  to  reach  Washington. 
D.C  ,  from  New  Orleans  more  quickly  than 
I  was  able  to  travel  from  Houma  to  Baton 
Rouge  in  1921.  when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Convention  that  drafted  our  present  Con- 
sututlon.  Today  we  are  shooting  rockets  at 
the  moon,  and  sending  astronauts  into  outer 
space  to  orbit  the  earth  every  90  minutes 
at  a  speed  of  almost  eighteen  thousand  miles 
per  hour  or  5  miles  per  second. 

In  just  a  few  years  longer  than  your  own 
lifetime,  we  have  gone  from  radio  to  televi- 
sion, from  propeller  to  jet  and  from  a  bomb 
that  could  destroy  an  entire  block  to  thermo- 
nuclear bombs  mounted  on  the  noses  of 
inter-continenial  ballistic  missiles  that  can 
annihilate  all  mankind  as  we  know  it  today. 

This  IS  the  age  of  scientific  and  mechanical 
advancement,  the  age  of  automation  In  in- 
dustry and  biisiness. 

You  must  avail  yourselves  of  all  the  edu- 
cation and  special  training  that  you  can  ob- 
tain. No  longer  are  a  strong  back  and  a  will- 
ingness to  work  all  that  is  necessary  to  find 
gainful  employment.  Industry  and  business 
demand  education  and  special  skills.  The  pay 
is  better,  the  hours  are  shorter  and  the  fringe 
benents  more  numerous.  But  the  Jobs  are 
more  difficult  to  secure. 

Strive  for  excellence  and  scorn  mediocrity. 
Wrrk  hard,  and  avoid  what  appears  to  be 
short-cuts  to  success.  More  often,  they  are 
dead  end  streets. 

"The  need  for  self-reliance."  although  an 
old  theme,  is  applicable  during  these  new 
and  trying  times.  You  must  be  more  careful 
and  learn  to  use  vour  own  minds  and  reach 
your  own  conclusions  than  at  anytime  in  the 
past  The  barriers  between  the  Individual  and 
the  mass  mind  are  rapidly  being  broken 
down,  it  seems  to  me. 

Over  100  years  ago  one  of  the  wisest  men 
in  our  nation  said  that,  "civilized  man  has 
built  a  coach,  but  has  lost  the  use  of  his 
feet."  I  can  only  wonder  what  that  thinker 
would  say  about  America  In  1968.  the  year  of 
your  commencement.  Would  he  say  that 
civilized  man  has  built  a  modern  entertain- 
ment system,  but  has  lost  his  ability  to  read 
and  think'  Would  he  say  that  civilized  man 
has  created  a  technical  revolution,  but  has 
forgotten  for  what  purpose?  Or  would  he  say 
that  we  have  made  possible  unheard  of 
amounts  of  leisure  time  and  now  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it?  Perhaps  so. 

In  any  event.  I  suspect  that  mental  self- 
reliance  is  becoming  harder  to  achieve.  We 
have  today  all  manner  of  Influences  telling 
our  people  how  to  think,  how  to  act,  what  to 
do.  There  Is  the  pervasive  influence  of  tele- 
vision, which  is  a  thief  of  time,  and  a  power- 


ful creator  of  the  mass  mind.  Many  of  the 
great  newspapers  in  our  nation  are  biased 
in  their  reporting.  In  an  effort  to  convince 
their  readers  to  think  along  certain  lines.  The 
various  forms  of  advertising,  both  open  and 
hidden,  try  to  get  us  to  act  and  think  a  cer- 
tain way  so  that  we  will  buy  a  product  or 
support  a  position.  All  of  these  are  forms  of 
propaganda  and  they  come  at  us  every  day 
from  all  directions  in  order  to  turn  the  citi- 
zen into  something  he  was  not  before.  All 
of  these  boil  down  to  a  continuous  pressure 
to  "join  the  crowd"  and  follow  the  thinking 
of  others. 

If  I  am  correct  In  this  evaluation  and  If 
the  ability  to  think  for  yourselves  is  becom- 
ing more  dllHctilt.  it  Is  also  becoming  more 
important.  This  is  especially  true  for  gradu- 
ating seniors  tonight,  and  for  those  who  are 
to  follow  you.  There  are  many  ideologies  cur- 
rent In  the  nation,  .as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  which  seek  to  attract  support 
from  the  young.  Some  of  these  are  dangerous. 
There  are  many  false  prophets  loose  in  the 
land.  Demagogues  have  come  forth  who  are 
able  to  base  their  leadership  not  on  con- 
struction, but  on  destruction.  We  have  seen 
student  "uprisings" — and  I  tise  the  word  ad- 
visedly— at  many  of  our  great  universities 
The  leaders  of  these  tumultuous  events  do 
not  seem  to  know  what  they  want,  but  they 
seem  able  to  convince  others  that  current 
conditions  are  terrible  and  without  any  sav- 
ing grace  whatsoever.  Those  of  you  who  know 
European  history  will  recall  that  the  battle 
cry  of  the  French  revolution — liberty,  equal- 
ity, fraternity — served  to  bring  the  aristoc- 
racy of  Prance  to  the  guillotine  in  1789.  but 
it  was  not  sufficient  to  stabilize  and  govern 
a  nation.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  some  of 
the  same  sort  of  thinking  prevalent  today 

Why  have  these  events  come  about?  And 
I  refer  not  only  to  the  universities,  but  to 
many  other  mass  movements  in  oiu-  society 
today.  I  may  be  in  error,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  some  of  our  American  citizenry  Is  be- 
coming more  and  more  used  to  being  herded 
about  like  cattle.  Under  the  influence  of  tele- 
vision, the  mass  news  media,  propaganda  of 
all  varieties,  demagogues  are  able  to  come  to 
the  fore.  After  the  differences  and  sharp  edges 
have  been  worn  off  the  will  and  minds  of  in- 
dividuals, it  becomes  easier  to  bend  the  in- 
dividual mind  to  the  will  of  others  and  sub- 
merge It  into  a  mass  mind.  Hitler's  Germany 
was  the  foremost  practitioner  of  this 
method  of  operation,  and  the  Communists 
have  used  it  to  their  own  great  advantage. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  side  to  the 
coin.  Many  of  these  movements  are  begun 
by  sincere  individuals  who  see  conditions 
which  they  believe  should  be  changed.  They 
turn  toward  agitation  of  various  kinds  In 
order  to  effect  these  changes.  It  Is  the  task 
of  all  of  us.  and  especially  the  young,  to  be 
sure  that  the  changes  that  are  espoused  will 
be  for  the  better.  In  other  words,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  develop  an  extremely  critical  attitude 
toward  much  of  what  we  see  and  hear  and 
are  told  to  do  today.  By  that  I  mean  that 
you  should  measure  the  appeals  that  are 
placed  before  you,  against  the  framework  of 
your  own  personal  life  and  experience. 

You  should  strive  to  be  sure  that  what- 
ever you  do  is  what  you  yourself  think  best. 
Then  do  the  best  that  you  can.  In  short, 
you  need  to  rely  upon  yourself  for  mental 
and  moral  guidance,  and  can  follow  others 
only  when  you  are  yourself  convinced  that 
you   are   going   In   tlie   right   direction. 

Once  you  have  become  a  part  of  society 
li.  your  own  right,  of  necessity  you  will  have 
to  take  a  great  many  things  on  faith.  Of 
necessity  you  will  have  to  be  a  "part  of  the 
crowd"  merely  to  survive.  Unless  you  choose 
to  be  a  hermit,  you  will  not  be  able  to  do 
exactly  what  you  feel  should  be  done  or 
exactly  what  you  wish  to  do  except  on  occa- 
sion. Modern  society  requires  that  we  all 
submit  to  a  multitude  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions simply  to  get  along  with  one  another 
In  relative  peace  and  harmony.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  In  urban  living.  On  those  occa- 


sions of  testing,  however,  when  your  actions 
will  make  a  difference  in  your  own  life  and 
in  the  lives  of  others,  will  you  be  able  to 
speak  with  your  own  voice  and  you  should 
speak   according   to  your   own    conscience. 

You  will  find  it  easier  to  make  the  big 
decisions  if  you  practice  on  the  small  ones. 
You  must  learn  to  rely  upon  yourself  in 
order  to  develop  your  own  capabilities. 
Someone  once  said  that  "there  Is  a  time  in 
every  man's  education  when  he  arrives  at 
the  conviction  that  imitation  is  suicide.  thHt 
he  must  take  himself  for  better  or  wor^e. 
and  that  he  will  never  accomplish  an> thing 
worthwhile  unless  he  works  at  it  himself." 

I  think  that  you  who  are  going  out  into 
the  world  tonight,  you  who  are  at  the 
threshhold  of  your  beginning,  will  find  that 
to  fulfill  your  lives  you  must  do  something 
which  win  provide  you  with  a  sense  of 
creativeness.  Each  of  us  at  some  point  learns 
to  measure  the  value  of  our  worth  by  what 
we  are  building  and  creating.  Too  much  of 
what  IS  going  on  today  is  not  creative  but  is 
destructive.  For  that  reason.  I  do  not  iielieve 
that  it  will  continue,  but  if  it  does  somehow 
grow  in  strength,  then  steps  must  be  i.tktn 
by  our  authorities  to  bring  this  destructive- 
ness  to  an  end. 

As  I  said,  we  all  need  to  feel  that  we  are 
creating  something  and  something  worth- 
while. It  does  not  really  make  a  difference 
what  it  IS.  A  housewife  can  create  a  liome. 
A  worker  can  create  a  product  or  perform 
a  service  that  needs  to  be  done.  Tliere  are 
as  many  avenues  to  creativeness  as  there 
are  people  in  this  nation. 

Tlie  point  is  that  for  you  who  are  at  your 
beginmngs.  it  will  be  necessary  to  discover 
a  purpose  or  a  cause  or  a  manner  of  living 
that  Will  provide  you  with  a  sense  of  worth. 
By  relying  upon  yourself,  in  the  years  ahead, 
you  Will  find  endeavors  to  absorb  your  at- 
tention, utilize  your  energy  and  develop  your 
skills  and  abilities.  By  relying  upon  your- 
self, you  will  be  able  to  choose  those  things 
which  will  help  give  meaning  to  your  life 
and  reject  those  that  will  not.  Up  to  now 
your  family  life,  your  education  here  at 
South  Lalotirche  and  other  day-to-day  in- 
fluences have  served  to  give  you  this  pur- 
pose. From  here  out.  yoti  will  have  to  rely 
upon  yoiirself  and  choose  among  competing 
influences  based  upon  what  you  yourself 
think  best. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  an  old  familiar 
line  from  Shakespeare's  Hamlet.  Y'ou  have 
dotibtless  heard  it  many  times  before,  but  in 
a  world  that  renews  itself  almost  from  year 
to  year,  the  truth  of  the  past  perhaps  be- 
comes more  important.  The  quotation  is: 
■  This  above  all — to  thine  own  self  be  true. 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. ' 

Be  true  to  yourselves  and  I  believe  that 
yoii  Will  not  be  able  to  embarrass  yourselves 
or  your  family  in  the  years  ahead.  You  will 
become  a  credit  to  your  community,  to  your 
state  and  to  your  nation.  You  are  now  going 
out  into  a  changing  world  where  you  will 
find  many  opportunities  as  well  as  many  re- 
sponsibilities. You  yotirselves  must  act  to 
take  advantage  of  the  chances  that  life  will 
place  before  you.  and  you  yourselves  must 
act  to  fulfill  your  responsibilities  to  your- 
selves and  to  others.  I  envy  you  grad- 
uating seniors.  For  you  this  is  a  beginning  of 
a  new  phase  in  your  lives  and  I  am  proud 
to  have  been  able  to  share  it  with  you  ni 
some  small  part.  I  know  that  you  will  bear 
out  the  faith  and  confidence  of  your  par- 
ents, your  teachers  and  myself  in  the  years 
ahead. 

May  the  good  Lord  protect,  preserve  and 
bless  you.  Choose  him  as  your  beacon  light 
and  all  will  be  well. 


June  S,  1968 
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FINANCING  A  POVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  our  Na- 
tion is  becoming  increasingly  aware  of 
the  tragic  conditions  under  which  the 


poor  and  underprivileged  in  our  society 
live.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  em- 
phasize enough  the  gravity  of  these  prob- 
lems. Hunger,  unemployment,  and  other 
conditions  of  poverty  have  for  too  long 
deprived  millions  of  citizens  from  effec- 
tive participation  in  American  life,  and 
it  is  vitally  important  we  move  with  direct 
and  more  creative  action  in  eliminating 
these  conditions. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  a  recent  is- 
sue of  Business  Week  clearly  points  out 
the  need  lor  new  approaches  in  solving 
these  problems.  I  would  like  to  direct  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  this  statement  and  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

PiNANCiNG  A  Poverty  Program 
Just  a  few  years  ago  Michael  Harrington 
wrote  a  book  iibout  The  Other  America"— 
that  is.  about  poor  Americans,  who  he  said 
were  'invisible"  in  this  rich  country.  The 
poor  are  .=tlll  with  us  but  they  are  no  longer 
invisible;  Indeed,  the  Poor  People's  March  on 
Washington  (page  341  is  only  dramatizing 
what  has  already  become  the  most  conspicu- 
ous— and  difficult-  issue  in  American  politics. 
The  issue  is  the  most  difficult  because  of 
the  deep  resistances  to  paying  the  heavy  costs 
of  bridging  the  gap  between  the  many  who 
..re  affluent  and  the  Jar  too  many  who  live 
wretchedly  In  this  country.  Unless  the  issue 
IS  posed  lii  that  way.  there  is  the  temptation 
to  talk  a  lot  of  pious  cant  about  the  problems 
of  the  poor. 

The  simple  arithmetic  is  this;  To  raise  the 
present  incomes  of  30-million  Americans  up 
to  the  poverty  line  of  ,$3,000  per  year  for  a 
lamily  ol  four  persons  would  cost  a  minimum 
of  $ll-blllion.  However,  economists  who  have 
worked  in  this  area  consider  that  figure  far 
too  low  for  a  program  with  any  hope  of  really 
moving  people  out  of  poverty;  they  calculate 
that  the  annual  cost  of  a  barely  adequate 
program  would  be  at  least  $20-blllion  above 
l.iresent  federal  anti-poverty  spending. 

But  such  numbers  are  being  proposed  at  a 
time  when  the  federal  budget  is  already  in 
i^.eavy  deficit.  Tlie  immediate  flght  i)etween 
•he  White  House  and  Congressional  conserva- 
■ives  is  over  whether  to  cut  federal  expendi- 
tures by  either  S4-bill;on  or  $6-billion.  v.-hlle 
increasing  taxes  by  more  than  $lO-billion  in 
order  to  reduce  the  fiscal  1969  budget  deficit 
to  only  $8-billion  or  so. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  situation  is  really 
liopeless.  and  that  politicians  and  business- 
men who  are  Fimultaneously  decrying  pover- 
tv  and  preaching  fiscal  restraint  are  talking 
out  of  both  sides  of  their  mouths?  In  part. 
It  does.  But.  more  fundamentally,  it  means 
that  practically  no  one  has  faced  up  to  the 
hard  issue  of  reconciling  a  redistribution  of 
income  toward  the  poor  with  fiscal  prudence. 
Fiscal  restraint  is  required  to  keep  this 
country  from  falling  into  a  national  and  in- 
ternational financial  catastrophe.  Inflation 
may  not  seem  to  disturb  the  nation  overly 
much  while  the  boom  Is  on.  But  when  the 
boom  busts,  the  pains  become  universally 
palpable.  If  the  U.S.  should  elect  to  persist  on 
an  inflationary  course,  paying  for  all  sorts 
of  government  programs  by  depreciating  the 
currency,  it  ■will  increasingly  be  driven  to  pro- 
tectionism, governmental  controls  and  ma- 
nipulation ol  foreign  exchange,  and  finally 
economic  isolation,  which  will  have  grave 
political  as  well  as  economic  costs. 

But  pointing  out  these  financial  dangers 
does  not  mean  that  the  country  should  not 
tackle  the  crucial  problems  of  domestic  pov- 
erty. Nor  does  It  mean  that  much  larger 
resources  cannot  go  to  the  poor  without  dam- 
aging the  national  economy. 


THE     THREE     FUNDAMENTALS 

How  can  this  trick  be  worked?  There  is  no 
magic,  but  It  will  involve  sticking  to  three 
principles: 

1.  The  present  composition  of  government 
expenditures  must  be  restructured  to  focus 
more  resources  on  the  people  at  the  bottom 
of  society.  There  is  merit  In  the  complaint 
of  Mrs  Martin  Luther  King  that  "our  Con- 
gress passes  laws  which  subsidized  corpora- 
tion iarms.  oil  companies,  airlines,  and  houses 
tor  suburbia,  but  when  it  turns  its  atten- 
tion to  the  poor  it  suddenly  becomes  con- 
cerned about  balancing  the  budget.'  In  this 
time  of  inflation,  the  nation  does  need  to 
worry — and  should  worry  more — about  bal- 
ancing the  budget,  but  there  Is  no  reason 
in  the  world  lother  than  jwrk-barrel  politics) 
that  costly  programs  subsidizing  individuals 
or  groups  that  are  quite  well  fixed  should  not 
be  cut  down  or  out.  and  replaced  by  sub- 
sidies for  those  who  really  need  help. 

2  Existing  programs  lor  helping  the  poor 
need  to  be  improved  or  replaced  According 
to  government  estimates  some  S27-blllion  of 
federal  money  is  already  going  to  the  poor — 
plus  a  lot  of  state  and  local  money.  Many  of 
these  programs,  in  the  opinion  of  welfare  ex- 
perts, suffer  from  dehciencies  that  lock  the 
poor  into  ix)verty--  lor  instance,  by  making  it 
impossible  lor  a  husband  to  stay  with  his 
family  or  next  to  impossible  for  a  woman 
to  get  day  care  lor  her  children  and  go  out 
and  work"  Welfare's  faults  have  been  studied 
and  restudled:  we  know  what  to  do.  The  need 
is  r^s  replace  study  with  action. 

■J.  A  growing  economy  can  afford,  and  will 
benefit  from,  programs  to  lift  people  out  of 
poverty.  The  so-called  "fiscal  dividend" — the 
increasing  tax  yield  of  a  growing  economy — 
will  total  $10-billion  or  more  every  year  We 
should  devote  a  larger  share  of  these  in- 
creasing resources  to  creating  the  jobs,  pro- 
viding services  such  as  education  and  health 
that  will  prepare  people  for  employment,  and, 
when  necessary,  maintaining  the  income  of 
those  who  cannot  work  or  cannot  support 
their  families  with  the  low-paying  jobs  for 
which  they  can  qualify. 

None  of  this  will  come  easily.  It  will  involve 
hard  thought  and  careful  planning  of  where 
government  spending  is  going.  If  we  are 
serious  licking  the  poverty  problem  in  this 
country,  we  should  put  our  money — and  our 
private  and  public  planning— where  until 
now  onlv  our  mouths  have  been 


THE  CURRENT  STUDENT  SCENE 
IN  AMERICA 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  cre- 
dentials of  Henry  Steele  Commager  to 
comment  upon  the  current  student  scene 
in  Ameiica  are  unquestionable.  He  has  a 
45-year  span  of  experience  in  the  aca- 
demic world.  In  that  time,  we  can  be  sure, 
he  has  dealt  with,  lectured  to.  and  sought 
to  understand  countless  thousands  of  stu- 
dents. In  the  Sunday  Star,  he  has  offered 
some  cogent  commentary  on  today's  ."Stu- 
dent revolt.  He  writes: 

At  its  best,  student  revolt  in  .\merica  Is 
characterized  by  idealism,  at  its  worst  by  bad 
manners  and  violence,  and  almost  every- 
where by  an  exasperating  combination  of 
logic  and  irrationality. 

But,  in  truth,  he  continues,  the  public 
reaction  is  also  .sometimes  quite  irra- 
tional and  maybe  more  dangerous.  The 
public  should  listen  to  these  young  adults 
and  take  some  satisfaction  in  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  have  an  indifferent  gener- 
ation of  students.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Henry  Steele  Commager's  art- 
icle !>e  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  Violent.  Idealistic  World  of 
Student  Revolt 
(By  Henry  S.  Commagen 
The  student  revolt  at  Columbia  University 
has  sent  a  tremor  through  the  academic  world 
as  well  as  the  non-acudemlc  world.  Extreme 
in  Its  violence  and  exaggerated  in  its  intran- 
sigence. It  yet  differs  in  degree  rather  than 
in  kind  from  revolts  sweeping  half  the  cam- 
puses of  the  country,  from  Harvard  to  San 
Francisco  State.  And  lor  all  its  violence  it  la, 
by    comparison    with    student    uprisings    in 
Paris.  Berlin.  Rome,  and  Madrid,  a  mild  atfalr. 
At   its   best   student   revolt   in   America   Is 
characterized    by    idealism,   at    Its    worst    by 
bad  manners  and  violence,  and  almost  every- 
where   by    an    exasperating    combination    of 
logic  and  irrationality.  This  is  because  it  Is 
directed    not   so   much    against   academic   as 
against  public  grievances,  not  against  osten- 
tatious injustices  and  oppression  as  against 
authority,   traditionalism   and   complacency. 
At  Columbia  LTnlversity  it  takes  the  form, 
largely  symbolic,  of  resistance  to  the  build- 
ing of  a   university  gymnasium   with  facili- 
ties for  Negro  children   in  a  public  park — a 
gesture    which     the    university    itself     had 
imagined   to   be  one  of   friendship  and   co- 
operation;   at   Northwestern   it   endorses   the 
segregation  of   blacks  in   their   own   dormi- 
tories—  an    arrangement     contrary    to    slate 
laws  against  segregation.   At  Wisconsin   and 
elsewhere    it    is    a    protest    against    allowing 
military      and      corporation      recruiters      on 
campus;    at   Rochester,   and   scores   of   other 
universities,  it  is  directed  against  the  mind- 
less  acquiescence   of   the   tinlverslty   in   the 
importunate  demands  of  the  military  lor  the 
exploitation     of     university     resources     .iiid 
laciliiles 

FORCE    tNJlSTIFIED 

None  of  these  issues  is  so  intransigent  that 
It  might  not  yield  to  reason  (jr  to  compro- 
mise; none  certainly  seems  pernicious 
enough  to  justify,  scarcely  even  to  explain, 
the  tise  of  force.  All  of  them  have  a  common 
denominator;  resentment  against  the  readi- 
ness— indeed  the  eagerness — of  the  univer- 
sity to  forget  its  traditional  commitment  to 
the  great  commonwealth  of  learning,  iind  to 
enlist  in  and  assimilate  to  the  political  and 
military  esablishment. 

Irrational  as  Is  the  outburst  of  student 
discontent,  the  explosion  of  public  disap- 
proval IS  equally  Irrational  and  may  be  more 
dangerous.  To  the  public,  as  to  the  acad- 
emy, the  student  revolt  is  a  traumatic  ex- 
perience, and  the  public  reaction  to  It  is  just 
as  emotional  as  Is  the  ctudent  reaction  to 
university  malpractices. 

Wliat  possess  the  young,  their  elders  ask. 
Never,  alter  all.  was  a  generation  so  pam- 
pered. We  have  given  them  everything, 
parents  .assert — an  expensive  education,  a 
four-year  exemption  from  toil  and  respon- 
sibility, and  even  from  the  military,  a  guar- 
antee of  a  privileged  position  in  the  Amer- 
ican society  and  economy.  And  to  what  end'' 
One  segment  of  adult  society  sees  in  the 
student  revolt  nothing  ijut  Ingratitude.  .An- 
other looks  upon  It  as  a  rejection  of  law  and 
order  and  morality  and  a  surrender  to  Ir- 
responsibility— a  wholesale  license  to  in- 
dulge in  LSD  and  sex.  Still  others  darkly 
suspect  a  Communist  or  a  Black  Power  con- 
spiracy. 

And  everywhere  there  is  angry  resentment 
that  the  young  should  so  shatter  our  dream 
of  happy  and  carefree  college  years,  our  vi- 
carious enjoyment  of  a  youth  we  never  had. 
And  along  vvith  this  is  a  sense  of  guilt  that 
somehow  we  have  forfeited  the  confidence 
c)f  the  young,  that  we  have  failed  to  under- 
stand what  was  happening  underneath  oui 
eyes. 

DEFINING    REVOLT 

Yet  the  student  revolt  is  neither  an  ex- 
pression of  original  sin  nor  the  product  of  a 
conspiracy,  but  an  over-vigorous  and  over- 
due assertion  of  a  discontent  that  has  t)een 
brewing  for  years,  and  that  has  come  to  a 
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head — as  many  things  have  come  to  a  head — 
with  the  Vietnam  war. 

First,  It  is  a  revolt  against  the  anachro- 
nistic notion  that  the  university  stands  in 
loco  parentis  to  students  who  are  physically, 
sexually,  politically,  and  perhaps  even  intel- 
lectually like  any  other  segment  of  adult  so- 
ciety. 

There  Is  considerable  Justice  in  this  com- 
plaint and  logic  in  this  protest.  The  uni- 
versity has  persisted  in  the  habit  of  acting 
In  loco  parentis  long  after  the  real  justifica- 
tion for  It  has  disappeared.  Yet  if  little  is  to 
be  said  for  the  current  practice,  something  is 
to  be  said  for  patience  with  the  liquidation 
of  that  practice  and  the  working  out  of  some 
new  formula.  Universities  do  not,  after  all. 
act  as  parents  out  of  sadistic  instincts. 

The  institution  of  in  loco  parentis  is  an 
ancient  one,  rooted  in  two  centuries  of  our 
own  experience  with  students  who  were,  in- 
deed, children  and  who  required  parental 
care.  Thirteen  or  14  was  the  custom.nry  age  of 
entrance  to  college  in  the  13th  century — and 
after.  John  Adams  was  13  when  he  entered 
Harvard,  and  Samuel  Adams  14.  John  Jay  en- 
tered King's  College  at  15.  and  Joseph  Hop- 
kmson  was  13  when  he  enrolled  in  the  new 
College  of  Philadelphia,  while  a  really  bright 
lad  like-  ^hn  Trumbull  could  pass  the  en- 
trance ejMwninations  to  Yale  at  the  age  of 
seven. 

Gradually  during  the  19th  century  the  age 
of  students  crept  upward,  but  colleges  were 
not  prepared  to  abandon  the  habits  of  gen- 
erations and  treat  them  as  adults,  nor  were 
parents,  who  confessed  a  passion  for  the  pro- 
longation of  youth  unique  to  our  own 
country. 

BOYS    .IT    W.\R 

That  passion  lingers  on:  every  politician 
speaks  of  "our  boys'  in  Vietnam,  and  it 
never  seems  to  occur  to  us  that  if  they  are 
Indeed  boys  they  shouldn't  be  there,  but  Ui 
school, 

Not  only  are  college  studento  kept  in  a 
state  of  pupillage:  they  are  subjected  to  the 
Indignity  of  being  treated  like  high  school 
pupils,  hedged  in  for  four  years  by  require- 
ments of  courses,  credits,  majors  and  minors, 
attendance,  examination,  all  of  which  are.  in 
a  sense,  vestigial  remains  from  the  high 
school. 

They  are  fcbbed  off  with  professors  who  do 
not  teach,  or  who  teach  not  gladly  but  badly 

They  often  are  denied  an  effective  voice — 
sometimes  any  voice — e\en  in  the  conduct 
01  their  own  affairs:  the  organization  of  stu- 
dent life,  discipline,  newspapers  and  jour- 
rmis,  the  choice  of  speakers,  even  the  games 
they  play. 

STfDENT    REJECTIONS 

Student  reaction  to  all  this  is  just  as  Ir- 
rational as  university  policy.  Students  reject 
the  parental  role  of  the  university  but  they 
reject,  with  equal  vigor,  the  intrusion  of  the 
civil  authority  onto  the  campus.  They  defy 
university  limitations  on  their  drinking 
habits,  sexual  freedom,  use  of  drugs,  or  priv- 
acy, but  they  are  outraged  at  the  notion  that 
in  all  these  matters  they  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  disciplines,  the  same  laws,  and  the 
same  penalties  that  apply  to  all  other  mem- 
bers of  society. 

Nor  do  most  of  them  know  what  to  do  with 
student  freedom  when  they  have  it.  We  have. 
in  a  sense,  so  corrupted  them  that  they  love 
the  chair.s  that  bind  them.  Tliey  do  not  want 
freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  courses,  but 
more  courses — courses,  now.  in  sociology,  now 
in  the  ghetto,  now  in  Negro  history,  now  in 
the  Vietnamese  war. 

They  do  not  want  to  rid  themselves  of  ex- 
aminations and  credits  and  attendance  and 
faculty  control  of  their  sports;  instead  they 
often  demand  more  of  all  this.  They  want  to 
be  part  of  the  university  enterprise,  even  to 
have  representatives  on  boards  of  trustees, 
but  show  little  interest  In  the  scientific  and 
intellectual  functions  of  the  university — the 
library,    for    example,    or    laboratories — and 


little  initiative  in  the  cultivation  of  music 
and  the  arts. 

Second,  students  are  revolting  against  big- 
ness—  bigness  which  reduces  the  individual 
student  to  a  computerized  number,  denies 
him  access  to  professors  or  even  to  his  fellow- 
students,  weakens  instead  of  strengthening 
his  sense  of  Individuality,  and  threatens  to 
fit  him  into  a  kind  of  benevolent  academic 
Brave  New  World,  They  are  revolting  against 
the  university  which  is  quite  ready  to  take 
their  (or  their  parents'.;  money  but  which 
subjects  them  to  inferior  instruction  from 
gradual?  students,  which  houses  them  in 
glorified  barracks  or,  worse  yet,  houses  some 
of  them  in  fraternity  and  sorority  houses  and 
others  in  barracks — and  wraps  all  of  them  In 
a  cocoon  of  rules  and  regulations. 

Here,  again,  some  of  the  fault  is  their  own 
making.  Students  could  insist  on  good  in- 
struction— or  stay  away  from  bad.  They 
could,  but  do  not,  clamor  to  be  housed  in 
cluster  colleges  that  are  somehow  manage- 
able. They  could  certainly  do  away  with  the 
inequities  and  anachronisms  of  fraternity 
and  sorority  which  mirror  and  even  exagger- 
ate the  inequities  and  discriminations  of 
secular  life. 

Third,  students  are  protesting  against  what 
seems  to  them  the  irrelevance  of  much  of 
the  education  imposed  upon  them — educa- 
tion justified  chiefly  by  tradition,  or  by  habit, 
or  by  the  convenience  of  professors  or,  still 
more  dubious,  by  the  supposed  requirements 
of  the  business  community  or  of  a  govern- 
ment whose  standards  students  do  not  re- 
spect. 

So  much  for  the  discontents  that  concern 
the  students  themselves,  discontents  with 
the  internal  character  and  operations  of  th? 
academy.  But  these,  though  they  may  be 
most  pervasive,  are  not  the  most  profound. 

PCBLIC    WRONGS 

Be  It  said  to  the  credit  of  our  students 
that  what  disturbs  them  most  deeply  are 
public  rather  than  private  wrongs,  what 
chiefly  alienates  them  from  the  university 
is  not  its  failure  as  an  educational  institu- 
tion, but  as  a  public  institution,  not  its  in- 
tellectual miscellaneousness  but  its  moral 
obtuseness. 

A  great  many  students  are  indeed  in  the 
fatuous  phrase  of  their  critics,  alienated  in- 
tellectuals, and  they  have  much  to  be  alien- 
ated from. 

They  are  alienated  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
deep  inequalities  in  the  society  dedicated  to 
equality,  and  they  are  convinced  that  the 
academy  shares  responsibility  for  creating 
and  perpetuating  these  inequalities.  Now 
they  demand,  with  a  kind  of  desperate  im- 
patience, that  the  university  make  up  for 
past  sins  and  lost  time:  that  it  admit  twice 
as  many  blacks  as  ever  before,  that  it  pro- 
vide special  tutoring  and  social  facilities  for 
them  and  concede  them  special  privileges 
and  power. 

They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  all  this 
is  a  form  of  racism,  nor  that  in  their  pas- 
sion to  do  justice  to  the  blacks  they  forget 
the  many  other  neglected  victims  of  our 
society  and  our  economy. 

They  are  ashamed  that  great  urban  uni- 
versities have,  for  the  most  part,  been  con- 
tent to  go  about  their  business  without  giv- 
ing thought  to  their  neighbors  or  neighbor- 
hoods, and  they  ask  that  the  university 
abandon  its  isolation  and  its  aloofness,  and 
take  an  active  part  in  slum  clearance,  neigh- 
borhood rehablltatlon,  improvement  of 
schools,   legal  aid   and   similar   things. 

To  the  argument  that  preoccupation  with 
current  and  immediate  problems  will  dis- 
tract the  university  from  concentration  on 
future  and  general  problems,  they  answer 
that  the  university  already  is  using  a  large 
part  of  its  resources  on  current  problems — 
but  on  the  wrong  ones. 

MILrr.ART    .ALLIANCE 

For  they  are  outraged  by  the  readiness  of 
the  university  to  ally  Itself  with  the  busi- 


ness,  political,   and   military   establishment. 

to  train  businessmen  and  scientists  pre- 
piired  to  serve  corporations  on  almost  any 
terms,  to  lend  their  Intellectual  re:iourcei 
and  their  academic  facilities  to  almost  anv 
branch  of  the  government  or  the  military 
that  claims  them. 

They  remember  it  was  John  CJardner  who 
said  "when  a  government  agency  with 
money  to  spend  approaches  a  university,  it 
can  usually  purchase  .my  service  it  wants." 
and  they  quote  President  WalUs  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  to  the  effect  that  "uni- 
versities have  become  important  wheelers 
and  dealers  in  affairs  large  and  small.  . 
I  Their  role  is  in  danger  of  becoming  sorr."- 
ihing  like  that  of  a  hotel  keeper  for  tran- 
sient scholars  and  projects," 

Nor  is  it  only  the  university  fis  un  insti- 
tution that  they  distrust;  they  distrust,  as 
well,  professors  who  go  whoring  after  lucra- 
tive contract.s  or  power  or  prestige,  who  are 
prepared  to  .serve  almost  any  governmental 
agency  in  almost  any  capactiy,  prepared  even 
to  accept  limitations  on  secrecy  in  scientific 
research. 

The  readiness  of  the  university  to  lend 
Its  iacilities  to  corporations  and  lo  govern- 
ment nas  been  dramatized,  for  students,  on 
every  campus  in  the  land  by  the  uncritical 
eagerness  of  universities  to  welcome  "re- 
cnutera"  on  campus. 

The  extent  to  which  the  university  has 
been  asj>lmilated  to  the  business  and  gov- 
ernmental community  h:;s  been  dramatized 
on  a  luindred  campuses  by  the  readiness  of 
universities  to  act  as  employment  agencies 
for  these  interests. 

YOt  NO  REMINDER 

Because  they  are  young  ;hey  do  not  know. 
that  in  World  War  II  every  university  co- 
operated with  military  and  with  government 
in  every  conceivable  rapacity,  and  that  no 
one  then  argued  the  impropriety  of  academi'' 
participation  in  the  M.uihattan  Project,  in 
radar,  m  the  Office  of  War  Information,  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Services,  or  in  militarv 
go.ernment,  nor.  for  that  matter,  the  pro- 
priety of  government  recruiting  on  campus. 
They  should  be  reminded  of  this. 

University  authorities  .should  not  have  to 
)ie  reminded  that  they  are  not  prisoners  of 
precedent,  and  that  there  :s  a  difference  be- 
tween a  war  which  the  entire  community 
regards  as  involving  the  very  survival  of 
Civillzailou  and  one  which  a  major  part  ol 
the  commtinity — certainly  the  academic 
commuiiity — regards  as  hateful  and  Immoral 

.Student  rebellion,  then,  takes  on  a  pat- 
tern quiet  different  from  that  of  most  rebel- 
lions with  which  we  are  familiar. 

It  is  primarily  a  rebellion  against  condi- 
tions outside  the  campus — against  practices 
which  students  regard  as  immoral:  the  Vlet- 
iv^iin  war  with  its  accompaniment  of  napalm 
and  concentration  camps:  vast  expenditures 
tor  future  wars  at  a  time  when  the  nation  is 
starved  ior  essential  social  :>ervlces.  the  power 
of  military-iudustrial-labor-unlversity  com- 
plex which  seems  unlimited;  racial  discrim- 
ination and  urban  decay  and  police  bru- 
tality, the  cruel  waste  of  human  and  ol 
natural  resources. 

In  other  circumstances  we  would  call  this 
an  idealistic  protest.  But  the  methods  with 
which  it  is  conducted  are  far  from  idealistic. 

What  Khali  we  say  of  these  methods — the 
bad  manners,  the  stridency,  the  destructive- 
ness,  of  the  student  protest  but  that  it  is 
deplorable,  and  not  only  deplorable  but 
absurd.  Students  deplore  violence  violently: 
they  use  the  arguments  not  of  reason  but 
of  foi^e  to  persuade  the  university  to  aban- 
don the  sponsorship  of  force  and  return 
to  the  path  of  reason.  In  the  name  of  free- 
dom they  deny  freedom  of  .speech  or  of  con- 
duct to  the  majority  of  their  fellow  stu- 
dents. They  call  Impatientlv  on  government 
to  cultivate  patience  and  yet  they  champion 
tolerance  with  brutal  Intolerance.  They  are, 
in  short,    tlresomely   Inconsistent. 
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CHANNING'S    WORDS 

But  let  us  keep  in  mind  the  wise  words 
i.{  the  Rev.  William  EUery  Charming  about 
the  abolitionists:  "Tlie  great  Interests  of 
humanity  do  not  lose  their  claims  on  us  be- 
cause sometimes  injudiciously  maintained." 
Injudicious  may  seem  what  Theodore 
Roosevelt  once  called  a  weasel  word."  but 
the  principle  is  the  same,  and  students  can 
retort  that  most  of  the  words  that  come  Irom 
trustees  and  university  presidents  are 
weasel  words. 

Besides,  those  who  are  most  vociferous 
in  charging  students  with  lawlessness  and 
violence  uo  not  come  into  cotirt  with  clean 
hands.  Students  can,  and  do,  retort  that 
it  is  their  elders,  and  betters,  who  nave 
set  the  examples  that  they  now  follow. 

Who  are  you,  they  may  fairly  ask,  to  coun- 
sel reason  and  moderation?  Is  it  renson 
and  moderation  you  have  displayed  In  your 
policies  towards  Vietnam! 

Who  are  you  to  deplore  violence,  you 
who  have  poured  more  bombs  on  little  Viet- 
nam than  were  rained  on  either  Germany  or 
Japan  during   the  last   war? 

Who  are  you  to  plead  the  cause  of  law 
and  order,  you  who  are  even  now  waging 
a  lawless  war  with  lawless  weapons,  violating 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
flouting  international  agreenipnts  on  the 
ii.ses  of  gas  and  of  weapons  of  indiscriminate 
destruction  f 

Who  are  you  to  counsel  patience,  you  who 
have  displayed  so  little  patience  with  Com- 
munist China,  and  who  were  so  impatient  to 
])lunire  into  Santo  Domingo  with  your  ma- 
riiles  before  there  was  any  evidence  of  danger 
there! 

Who  are  you  to  counsel  judiciousness,  you 
who  launched  the  Bay  of  Pigs  attack  on  a 
sovereign  nation,  and  who  were  prepared  to 
condemn  the  world  to  a  nuclear  war  at  the 
time  cf  the  missile  crisis! 

Who  are  you  to  deplore  with  such  anguish 
the  flouting  of  civil  laws,  you  who  have 
flouted  the  provisions  of  the  14th  and  15th 
.Amendments  fcr  a  century 

Who  are  you  to  decry  student  intr.msl- 
gence  about  the  draft  you  who  stood  Idly  by 
while  one  half  the  .states  of  the  Union  openly 
nullified  almost  every  civil  rights  act  on  the 
.-statute  books! 

Who  are  you  to  bustle  about  arresting  draft 
resisters  with  such  a  show  of  outraged  pa- 
triotism, you  who  failed  so  conspicuously  to 
arrest  Governors  Harnett  or  Wallace  when 
they  resisted  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  by  force,  and  who  have  failed  to  en- 
force those  decisions  against  a  thousand 
others  who  defy  them! 

DOUBLE    STANDARD 

One  violation  of  the  law  does  not  excuse 
others,  but  It  is  hypocritical  of  our  society 
to  Insist  on  a  double  standard  of  morality — 
one  for  students,  and  another  and  very  dift'er- 
ent  one  for  government  itself — and  lo  de- 
plore student  violence  as  a  prelude  to  revolu- 
tion while  standing  idly  by  when  local  and 
state  cfficlals  indulge  themselves  in  open  vio- 
lence. 

The  answer  'o  student  protest  and  revolt 
is  not  iiysteria  and  it  is  not  suppression.  Stu- 
dents have  something  to  say — something  im- 
portant for  all  of  us.  and  we  should  not  deny 
ourselves  the  benefit  of  their  protest  or  their 
advice  because  we  do  net  approve  of  their 
manners. 

Nor  should  we  ^ake  refuge  in  that  habit  of 
bewilderment  and  outrage  that  is  the  profes- 
sional mark  of  the  middle-aged.  Let  us  take 
reassurance,  rather,  from  the  reflection  that 
when  older  and  more  respectable  elements 
of  society  were  silent,  students  spoke  up. 
.^nd  let  us  ask  ourselves  whether  we  would 
rather  have  a  generation  of  students  too  in- 
different to  care  about  the  grave  Injustices 
of  our  iociety,  or  too  timid  to  protest  against 
them. 


LIGHT  MOMENTS  IN  SERIOUS 
SITUATIONS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  a  time 
when  our  Nation  suffers  irom  external 
wars  and  internal  stress,  it  is  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  retain  one's  i>ers!>ective 
and  judgment.  Abi-aham  Lincoln,  dur- 
ing the  toughest  part  of  the  Civil  War, 
observed : 

With  the  fearful  strain  that  is  on  me  night 
and  day.  If  I  did  not  laugh  I  should  die. 

It  is  vital,  I  believe,  that  Americans 
letain  their  unique  quality  to  see  the 
humorous  and.  indet'd.  even  the  ridicu- 
lous parts  ol  the  most  serious  situations. 

Mr.  Edwin  A.  Roberts,  Jr.,  has  carried 
the  campus  protest  movement  that  pres- 
ently afflicts  .some  of  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning  to  its  illogical  conclusion. 
He  has  provided  us  with  a  few  light  mo- 
ments in  a  situation  taken  ver>-  seriously 
by  the  demonstrators  and  i:)eriiai>s  even 
more  seriously  by  the  observers.  As  in 
most  humor,  there  is  a  les.son:  I  leave 
it  to  the  reader  to  derive  his  own  bene- 
fit from  this  article  published  on  the 
p?ges  of  the  National  Ob.server.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccn.sent  that  'he  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Never  Tri:st  Anybody  Over  13— If  the  Spirit 

UP  liEBrLLION   Rt  NS  ITS  COfRSE 

In  all  era  of  student  protests  around  the 
globe,  it  was  i^llno^:t  hound  to  happen.  But 
it  still  took  administrators  and  faculty  by 
surprise  when  the  pupils  at  Pine  Crest  Ele- 
mentary .School  went  on  strike  .\nd  because 
we  have  two  dauehters  in  th.it  educational 
institution,  the  seriousness  of  the  youthful 
ferment  was  brought  home  to  us  in  no  un- 
certain terms. 

I  first  learned  about  the  uprising  when 
mv  wife  called  the  office  and  said:  "Come 
home  right  away.  The  third  grade  at  Pine 
Crest  Is  picketing  tb.p  principals  office,  and 
even  the  kindergarten  childrpn  refu.'^e  to 
cross  the  picket  line." 

"Where  are  Beth  and  Leslie?"  I  asked. 
Beth  is  carrying  a  sign  that  rays    'Down 
with  fractions  and  demicals."  Leslie  and  the 
other  first  graders  are  throwing  lollipops  and 
bubble  gum  to  the  demonstrators." 

I  decided  to  head  directly  for  the  school. 
the  outside  of  which  was  plastered  with 
placards  that  said:  "We  Demand  Longer  Re- 
cesses," "Homev.-ork  Is  Oppression."  "Com- 
pulsory Education  Violates  Our  Civil  Rights," 
"Nuts  TO  Show-and-Tell."  'End  Testing  Now." 
..nd  "Equal  Marks  for  All." 

DRAWING  THE   LINE 

It  was  impossible  to  get  into  the  school 
building  because  the  fifth  graders  had  formed 
a  solid  line  in  front  of  the  entrance. 

"Can't  this  be  settled  by  negotiation?"  I 
:isked  a  fifth-grade  militant. 

"Don't  answer  liim,"  a  classmate  shotited 
"Never  trust  anybody  over  13." 

"TTils  is  a  nonviolent  demonstration,"  a 
second-grader  yelled.  "But  we  won't  be  re- 
sponsible for  what  l-.appens  if  parents  and 
teachers  don't  bow  to  our  demands.  We're 
going  to  occupy  the  library,  the  all-purpose 
room,  and  the"  school  office  until  our  de- 
mands are  met." 

The  first  graders  wore  red  armbands,  the 
second  graders  blue,  the  third  graders  yel- 
low, the  fourth  graders  brown,  the  fifth 
graders  green,  and  the  .sixth  gr-.ders  purple. 
The  kindergarteners  had  planned  to  wear 
white  armbands,  but  none  of  them  knew  how- 
to  tie  a  knot  so  they  abandoned  the  idea. 

One  teacher  was  in  tears.  "I  think  it  all 
started  at  the  Valentine's  Day  party  we  had 


for  the  first  graders  We  ran  out  of  Ice  cream 
and  some  of  the  children  threatened  to  lake 
the  matter  to  the  streets." 

Another  teacher  wanted  firm  action.  "If 
you  kids  don't  end  this  rebellion  Immedi- 
ately the  whole  fifth  grade  will  be  made  to 
stay  after  school." 

"Fascist!"  shouted  n  fifth  grader. 

A    GREAT    TRADITION 

There  was  some  talk  among  the  faculty 
that  the  safety  patrol  should  be  brought  In 
to  break  up  the  demonstration,  but  the  more 
liberal  teachers  opposed  this  idea.  "We  have 
a  great  tradition  of  academic  freedom  here 
at  Pine  Crest,  and  we  don't  want  to  throw 
awav  all  we  stand  for  Just  because  we're  con- 
fronted with  pupil  activism.  After  all,  these 
kids  care  about  the  way  their  .school  Is  run, 
and  they  deserve  to  participate  In  the  formu- 
lation of  rules  and  regulations  " 

"That's  right,"  said  another  progressive 
teacher.  "You  call  In  the  safety  patrol  and 
there  will  be  trouble.  We're  desirous  that  the 
present  civil  disturbance  be  quelled  without 
the  use  of  force.  We  want  no  barbarLsm  at 
Pine  Crest " 

At  that  moment  the  teacher  was  hit  be- 
hind the  ear  by  a  well-aimed  rock.  "It's  only 
a  small  minority  that's  resorting  to  violence." 
he  fald,  rubbing  the  purple  lump  on  lils  head. 
"The  lmi>ortant  thing  Is  to  attack  the  causes 
of  unrest,  not  the  sympton\s." 

.Another  rock  came  Hying  and  this  one  hit 
the  teacher  right  between  the  pyes,  ""On  the 
other  hand,"  he  .said,  "an  educational  in- 
stitution cannot  lie  run  as  a  democracy." 
Whereupon  he  lit  out  after  the  rock  thrower, 
leaned  him  against  a  wall,  and  ;.dmlnlstered 
sever.il  educated  smacks. 

"It's  against  the  law  to  Inflict  corporal 
punishment  on  children.'"  walled  the  lad. 
""That's  teacher  brutality." 

I  asked  a  boy  who  appeared  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  demonstratlcn  to  explain  his 
demands. 

"There  are  only  three  goals  of  the  pupil 
activists"  he  replied  "We  want  the  complete 
elimination  of  homework:  we  want  a  per- 
manent ban  on  testing:  and  we  want  every- 
one to  get  the  same  high  marks.  What  we're 
trying  to  do  Is  stop  teacher  oppression  of 
tho.se  pupils  who  hate  school  and  don't  do 
any  work.  Tliose  kids  have  their  rights  too. 
Al.so.  we  might  demand  TV  sets  in  every 
classroom  and  special  courses  In  how  to 
watch  television." 

•"But  how  are  you  going  to  learn  anything 
under  those  conditions?"  I  asked. 

THE  NEW  rni-cAnoN 

"The  demonstration  itself  is  a  learning 
;'Ctivity.  We  pupils  are  involved  'vVe're  heht- 
Ing  for  social  justice  for  all  kids  We  refuse  to 
accept  the  dreary  t.hrep-R  routine  that  other 
generations  went  along  with.  We  want  a  voice 
m  the  hiring  and  firing  of  teachers,  and  we 
want  to  sit  on  all  faculty  meet'ngs  " 

By  this  time  I  was  anxious  to  lind  my  own 
children  and  try  to  talk  them  out  of  their 
commitment  to  the  demonstration.  I  found 
Beth  perclied  on  a  window  sill.  She  was  tell- 
ing her  classmates  that  the  kids  were  win- 
ning, that  the  next  step  was  to  begin  a  major 
protest  agidnst  parent-s'  power.  "I'm  stck  and 
Tired  of  going  to  bed  at  8:30,"  she  ;ald,  and 
the  other  children  cheered.  "'Let's  npver  go 
to  bed  again,"  chimed  In  another  little  girl. 

Leslie,  my  first-grade  daughter,  was  listen- 
ing to  an  oration  by  one  of  her  classmates 
'"The  name  'first  grade'  is  a  humiliating  title 
for  our  educational  level.  It's  only  a  mani- 
festation of  the  old  cla.ss  system  that  has  no 
place  in  a  modern  society.  Let's  eliminate 
all  grade  numbers  in  the  name  of  social 
justice." 

Just  then  I  -saw  a  mobile  television  truck 
parked  nearby  and  I  could  hear  the  TV  re- 
jx)rter  provlalr>g  a  commentary  as  his  cam- 
eraman focused  on  the  troubled  scene. 
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FREEDOM    Of   EXPRESSION 

"The  children,  as  you  can  see.  are  very  well 
behaved.-  he  was  saying  'Although  the 
school  is  now  on  fire,  the  boys  who  put  the 
torch  to  it  did  not  really  seem  angry  They 
were  Just  carried  away  by  the  excitement. 
That  car  you  see  being  overturned  belongs  w 
a  fourth-grade  teacher  who  is  known  for 
her  strictness  Its  the  children's  way  of  seek- 
ing redress  of  grievances  I  think  we  must  all 
agree  that  this  younger  generation  has  def- 
inite ideas  and  isn't  afraid  to  express  them   ' 

Hours  later  after  negotiations  between  the 
pupil  leaders  and  the  teachers,  it  was  decided 
that  henceforth  any  teacher  who  raised  his 
voice  would  have  lo  stay  after  school,  that 
any  teacher  who  passed  out  a  bad  mark  would 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  local  civll- 
Uberties  league,  and  that  any  teacher  who 
gave  a  t<st  would  automatically  have  liis  cer- 
tificate revoked. 

When  I  nnally  arrived  home  I  told  my  wife 
all  that  had  happened  at  Pine  Crest  Elemen- 
tary School    She  could  see  I  was  depressed. 

"Never  mind."  she  said.  "Its  at  least  nice 
to  know  that  our  children  are  really  getting 
readv  for  college  ' 

Edwin  A.  Robebts,  Jr. 


THE  FULL  OPPORTUNITY  AND 
SOCIAL  ACCOUNTING  ACT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Full 
Opportunity  and  Social  Accounting  Act. 
introduced  in  the  Senate  last  year  by 
Senator  Mond.'\le  of  Minnesota  is  a  high- 
ly meritorious  proposal.  This  legislation 
provides  for  the  creation  of  a  Council 
of  Social  Advisors  to  the  President,  com- 
parable to  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  It  would  also  require 
the  President  to  submit  an  annual  social 
report  to  the  Congress  The  measure 
would  also  create  a  joint  committee  in 
Congress  to  scrutinize  the  President's 
social  report. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  domestic 
crisis  confronting  our  Nation  today  re- 
quires new  imaginative  approaches  and 
programs  in  order  to  resolve  this  prob- 
lem. While  the  search  for  the  solutions 
should  be  nationwide.  Senator  Mondale's 
proposal  Will  give  direction  to  the  many 
efforts  initiated  by  sociologists,  histo- 
rians, criminologists,  psychologists,  and 
other  scholars  and  public  figures.  As  my 
eminent  colleague  so  wisely  points  out: 

At  present,  our  social  goals  are  vague  and 
ill  deiined.  The  legislative  requirement  that 
the  Administration  deliver  a  public  social 
accounting  should  sharpen  the  Admlnistra- 
Uons  goals  and  social  planning.  This  could 
promote  setting  long  range  goals  in.  for  ex- 
ample, education,  health  care,  and  the  flght 
against  environmental  pollution,  and  encour- 
age definite  periodic  progress  toward  their 
achievement. 

Reporting  on  the  'Social  State  of  the 
Union"  is  a  good  idea.  I  believe  that  upon 
reading  an  excellently  written  article, 
published  in  the  June  1968  issue  of 
Trans-action,  the  Senate  will  come  to 
the  same  conclusion.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
reprinted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reporting  on  the  Social  State  of  the  Union 
(  By  Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale) 

America's  social  goals  were  well  stated  by 
the  writers  of  the  Constitution:  to  "estab- 
lish justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility, 
provide   for    the   common   defense,   promote 


the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  olesslngs 
of  liberty  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity' 
But  in  1968  we  see  little  domestic  tranquil- 
ity, we  see  little  justice  for  a  substantial 
number  of  citizens;  and  for  millions — poorly 
educated,  ill-housed,  or  otherwise  deprived— 
the  blessings  of  liberty  are  a  cruel  jest. 

The  search  for  solutions  to  this  modern 
dilemma  leads  those  of  us  in  government  to 
turn  to  social  research.  There  is  increasing 
legislative  hunger  for  social  science  counsel 
Senator  Abraham  Rlbicoff.  in  major  hearings 
on  the  urban  crisis,  called  no  fewer  than  12 
social  scientists  to  testify  In  order  to  improve 
the  federal  government's  social-science  re- 
search capability.  Senator  Pred  Harris  of 
Oklahoma  has  reintroduced  legislation  to 
establish  a  national  foundation  for  the  social 
sciences.  He  seeks  to  draw  tlie  social  "ciences 
from  the  shadow  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  tlius  giving  ihem  independent 
status    and    increased    stature. 

In  government  departments,  a  new  kind 
of  administrator  is  emerging.  For  example. 
Daniel  P.  Moynlhan.  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  is  'one  of  a  new  breed  of  public 
servants,  the  soclal-scientist-politlcos.  who 
combine  in  their  backgrounds  both  social- 
science  training  and  full-time  Involvement 
in  politic.'il  activity."  i  See  "Black  Families 
and  the  White  House"  Lee  Rainwater  and 
William  L  Yancey.  Trans-action  July  August 
1966  )  Another  new  political  animal  in  fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  is  the  systems 
approach  expert,  who — by  means  of  cost- 
etfectlveness  analysis  and  other  tools- — seeks 
to  help  decision-makers  understand  all  rele- 
vant alternatives  and  key  interactions  among 
them  by  calculating  costs,  risks,  and  potential 
results  associated  with  each  course  of  action. 
.All  example  ot  this  new  breed  is  William  Gor- 
ham.  formerly  of  the  Pentagon  and  the 
RAND  Corpor.ition.  and  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Planning  and  Evaluation  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  who 
has  been  appointed  head  of  the  Urban  In- 
stitute, a  government-supported  independent 
research  center. 

The  development  of  these  new  types  of 
scientist-politicians  suggests  a  governmental 
institution — an  arm  of  the  executive — that 
c^iii  combine  a  knowledge  of  soclolos;y.  sci- 
ence, history,  social  psychology,  criminology. 
and  social  economics.  These  new  specialists 
can  place  their  knowledge  m  a  governmental 
context,  and  bring  a  systems  approach  to 
bear  on  broad  social  programs. 

Early  last  year  I  introduced  in  the  Senate 
the  Pull  Opportunity  and  Social  Accounting 
.\ct.  which  was  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Clark.  Hart,  Harris.  Inouye.  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. McCarthy.  McGee.  Muskle.  Nel- 
son, and  Proxmire.  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  This  legislation 
would  draw  the  social  scientists  into  the 
inner  councils  of  the  Administration;  it 
would  foster  the  use  of  the  systems  approach 
for  an  overview  of  the  broad  range  of  do- 
mestic social  programs:  and  it  would  estab- 
lish a  system  of  social  accounting  to  keep  a 
constant  check  on  our  domestic  social  status. 
Furthermore,  it  would  require  a  public  report 
of  this  social  audit. 

In  its  statement  of  policy,  the  Full  Oppor- 
tunity and  Social  Accounting  Act  reaffirms 
that  "it  is  the  continuing  policy  and  respon- 
sibility of  tlie  federal  government,  consistent 
with  the  primary  responsibilities  of  the  state 
.\nd  local  government  and  the  private  sector, 
to  promote  and  encourage  such  conditions  as 
will  give  every  American  the  opportunity  to 
live  in  decency  and  dignity,  and  to  provide  a 
clear  and  precise  picture  of  whether  such 
conditions  are  promoted  and  encotiraged  in 
such  areas  as  health,  education  and  training. 
rehabilitation,  housing,  vocational  oppor- 
tunities, the  arts  and  humanities,  and  spe- 
cial assistance  for  the  deprived,  the  aban- 
doned, and  the  criminal." 

To  accomplish  this,  the  legislation  would: 

Declare  social  accounting  a  national  goal: 

Establish   the  President's   Council  of  So- 


cial Advisers,  comparable  in  the  social  sphere 
to  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in  the 
economic  tuea; 

Require  the  President  to  submit  an  an- 
nual Social  Report  to  Congress,  the  social 
counterpart   to  his  Economic  Report:   and 

Create  a  joint  committee  of  Congress  •■: 
examine  the  substance  of  the  Social  Rep*jn 

In  his  Social  Report,  the  President  is  lo 
detail  "the  overall  progress  and  etfectivenes.s 
of  federal  efforts"  toward  implementing  the 
policy  of  the  act:  review  state,  local,  and  pri- 
vate efforts  to  this  end:  and  present  cur- 
rent and  foreseeable  needs,  programs,  iind 
policies  and  recommendations  for  legisU- 
tlon." 

The  three-member  Council  of  Social  Ad- 
visers, sunported  by  u  staff  of  experts  in  ilie 
social  .sciences  and  m  those  natural  scieiices 
concerned  with  man  and  his  environment, 
would  be  empowered  to  gather  timely  ;iiul 
authoritative  information  and  statlstiCiil 
dat.i"  and  analyze  and  interpret  them.  The 
Council  would  also  appraise  tiie  various  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  develop  priorities  for  the  progmm.s 
recommending  to  the  President  the  inii.-t 
efficient  and  effective  way  to  allocate  tr-ci- 
eral  resources 

The  model  for  this  act  Is  the  Emplov- 
ment  Act  of  1946.  which  has  had  an  UKli.s- 
putably  favorable  effect  on  the  nation's  ecin- 
omy.  This  economic  progress — owing  in  l.irte 
part  to  hlglily  refined  economic  analysis  i-ncl 
indicators — is  a  jxjwerful  argument  :or  u.'^nii; 
social  analysis  and  measurement. 

The  Council  of  Economic  .Advisers  recom- 
mends measures  to  maintain  a  stable,  pros- 
perous, .ind  expanding  economy.  It  operates 
on  four  assumptions: 

That  v/elfare  i  the  ultimate  objective)  is 
dependent  upon  the  level  and  health  of  n.t- 
tlonal  economic  activity; 

Tliat  economic  factors  can  be  quanti.'.eci: 

That  action  by  government  can  cause  .spo 
oific  changes  In  the  national  economic  con- 
ditions; and 

That  from  analysis  of  economic  data  it,  is 
feasible  to  recommend  specific  action  "o 
achieve  national  economic  health. 

To  do  its  job,  the  C.E.A.  had  to  develop  .i 
system  of  economic  criteria  to  measvire  tl'ie 
present  and  pro.spectlve  conditions  of  "he 
economy.  It  had  to  increase  the  expertise  .uicl 
the  rigor  of  the  economics  discipline  in  orcirr 
to  reduce  the  margin  of  error  In  econom;.; 
measurement.  It  had  to  develop  tools  :<: 
economic  analysis,  calling  upon  the  entire 
community  of  economists  for  contributlor..- 
It  had  to  proceed  with  caution  so  as  to  com- 
mand the  respect  and  acceptance  of  declsio:;- 
makers.  Finally,  its  recommendations  .'T.d 
findings  had  to  be  action-oriented. 

The  same  process  is  now  appropriate  .md 
necessary  in  the  .social  endeavors  of  the  :ed- 
eral  government.  But  we  should  mislead  no 
one:  This  new  job  will  be  far  more  difficult. 
There  should  be  no  false  hopes  for  Instnrt 
success.  For  the  most  part,  economic  indi- 
cators are  hard,  cash-register  data,  and  in 
most  indices  the  dollar  is  available  ;is  a  vini- 
form  measuring  uiiit.  Understandably,  it  is 
lar  easier  to  count  the  cash  in  workinc- 
man's  pocket  than  to  measure  the  quality  l: 
his  health  or  education, 

A  true  attempt  to  apply  non-economic 
measures  to  the  quality  of  life  in  America 
could  have  a  revolutionary  Impact  on  gov- 
ernment. It  might  be  the  first  time  that  gov- 
ernment looked  at  the  individual  to  i:ee  what 
government  programs  do  to  and  for  him — in 
other  words,  to  discover  the  etfect.  rather 
than  merely  to  measure  the  effort,  of  govern- 
ment programs.  For  example,  we  know  how 
many  people  take  advantage  of  Medicare, 
but  there  are  no  public  reports  on  the  qual- 
ity of  this  care.  The  same  is  true  of  educa- 
tion, criminal  rehabilitation,  and  much  of 
the  poverty  effort  (although  the  publication 
of  studies  on  the  effect  of  Head  Start  has 
been  a  laudable  beginning). 

At  present,  our  social  goals  are  vague  and 
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ill  defined  The  legislative  requirement  that 
the  Administration  deliver  a  public  social  ac- 
counting should  sharpen  the  Administra- 
tion's goals  and  social  planning.  This  could 
promote  setting  long-range  goals  In.  for  ex- 
.iinple.  education,  health  care,  and  the  flght 
against  environmental  pollution,  and  encour- 
age definite  periodic  progress  toward  their 
achievement. 

Some  argue  that  this  system  of  progress 
rpp<5rts  will  curb  innovation  and  experimen- 
tation. But  I  think  we  have  little  to  fear  if 
we  use  fresh,  imaginative  ideas.  And  in  fact. 
Uie  lack  of  adequate  indicators  can  actually 
conceal  the  success  of  government  innova- 
tions. Critics  of  the  Job  Corps,  for  example. 
attack  the  cost  per  corpsman.  while  the 
Corps"  effect  on  the  corpsman's  life  and  po- 
tential IS  Ignored. 

Some  see  a  danger  of  the  indicators'  being 
manipulated  for  political  ends,  or  the  goals 
deliberately  being  set  so  low  that  accomplish- 
ment will  appear  spectacular.  Of  course,  our 
political  system  is.  at  every  level,  vulnerable 
on  this  score  But  there  are  checks  built  into 
the  legislation  It  provides  for  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  empowered  to  probe 
deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  Social  Re- 
port—to examine  and  criticize  the  declared 
goals,  to  question  the  philosophy  behind  the 
various  programs,  and  to  test  the  adequacy  of 
the  indicators.  For  a  demonstration  of  how 
effective  this  legislative  tool  can  be.  we  need 
only  refer  to  the  transcript  of  the  1967  hear- 
ings of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report  chaired  by  Senator  William  Proxmire. 

There  are  also  other  legislative  checks  on 
the  Administration.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  has  won  a  strong  reputation  for  its 
auditing  of  Administration  expenditures. 
Senator  .■\braham  Riblcoff  has  proposed  that 
this  operation  be  expanded  by  adding  an 
Office  of  Legislative  Evaluation  charged  with 
"evaluating  the  results  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic programs  [Congress!  has  enacted." 
The  F\ill  Opportunity  -Act  proposes  to  give  the 
Administration  new  evaluative  and  analytical 
equipment  Certainly  Congress  should  be 
s;iven  comparable  legislative  tools. 

The  .Administration,  ■w.ith  the  program- 
planning-budgeting  system  directed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  is  already  taking  lim- 
ited steps  toward  improving  program  evalu- 
.itlon  and  determining  program  priorities. 
And  William  Gorham.  in  his  work  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
has  been  coordinating  a  panel  working  on  a 
■"social  state  of  the  nation  report."  No  one  can 
guarantee,  however,  that  it  will  be  a  perma- 
nent institution  of  government, 

SEARCH    FOR    A    CONSTITUENCY 

As  a  matter  of  practical  politics,  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  requires  a  constituency. 
Since  most  laws  ijrow  out  of  a  need  that  has 
immediacy  and  relevance  for  a  sizable  part  of 
the  papulation,  most  proposed  leeislatlon 
has  a  constituency  highly  motivated  to  pro- 
mote its  passage.  But  where  is  the  constit- 
uency of  legislation  that  looks  to  the  fu- 
ture— legislation  that  will  have  profovind 
impact,  yet  Is  currently  difficult  to  under- 
stand and  in  constant  danger  of  being  mis- 
interpreted? 

To  build  such  a  constituency,  we  mtist  look 
to  the  social  scientists  themselves.  And  there 
are  other  allies  as  well.  At  all  leves  of  gov- 
ernment social-welfare  organizations  and 
officials  are  concerned  about  the  effective- 
ness of  programs  ran:;lng  from  welfare  to 
education,  from  city  planning  to  health  care. 

The  initial  job  in  building  a  constituency 
is  to  bring  the  legislation  to  the  attention 
of  those  for  whom  it  has  Inherent  interest. 
I  have  sent  letters  to  500  social  scientists 
inviting  their  comment.  Furthermore,  edi- 
torials in  media  ranging  from  the  Minneap- 
olis Star  and  Milwaukee  Journal  to  special- 
ized newsletters  have  brought  encouraging 
response. 

The  second  step  is  persuasion,  which  in 


this  case  means  education.  Few  people  in 
policy-making  positions  are  aware  of  the 
concept  of  social  accounting — largely  be- 
cause literature  on  the  subject  is  confined 
mostly  to  the  academic  journals. 

Tlie  congressional  committee  is  a  useful 
educational  device,  particularly  as  an  effi- 
cient information  conduit  to  the  policy- 
makers. The  I^ill  Opportunity  and  Social  Ac- 
counting Act  has  been  referred  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  which  has 
.sent  it  to  Senator  Harris's  Subcommittee  on 
Governmental  Research.  In  the  summer  of 
1967  that  subcommittee  held  a  unique  one- 
day  seminar  to  explore  the  ramifications  of 
the  proposal  Both  that  session,  and  the  hear- 
ings the  suijcommlttee  held  later,  elicited 
highly  illuminating  \iews  from  social  scien- 
tists, present  and  former  government  officials, 
businessmen,  and  journalists  Alx)ve  all.  the 
discussions  bvittressed  the  need  for  an  insti- 
tutionalized and  (jn-golng  review  of  the  state 
of  our  nation's  social  health,  at  the  highest 
level  of  government  as  well  as  on  the  com- 
munity and  state  levels  In  '.irreat  part  the 
hearings  produced  more  questions  than  an- 
swers, and  exposed  our  ignorance  rather  than 
a  wealtli  of  information  about  social  proc- 
esses But  our  country  is  now  demanding 
the  answers,  and  it  is  essential  that  we  begin 
asking  the  right  questions. 

While  the  Pull  Opportunity  Act  will  have 
a  vigorous  Impact  upon  government.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  have  no  less  Impact  Oii  the  social 
sciences.  Tliere  is  every  reason  to  t>eiieve  that 
the  -social  sciences — like  economics  since 
1946 — will  be  greatly  stimulated  by  enact- 
ment of  the  legl.slatlon.  Such  legislation  may 
prod  many  social  scientists  Into  devoting 
increased  attention  to  socliil  problems  that 
have  specific  relevancy  to  government.  In- 
stead of  concentrating  solely  cJi  rese.arch  and 
comment,  they  will  become  active  partici- 
pants in  policymaking. 

Are  social  scientists  up  to  the  task"?  While 
most  who  have  written  me  believe  that  they 
are.  some  are  less  confident.  One  social  scien- 
tist of  long  experience  warned.  "The  behav- 
ioral sciences,  in  my  Judgment,  are  in  no 
real  position  at  this  point  to  give  any  hard 
data  on  social  problems  or  conditions  "  He 
added.  "Tliere  are  many  promises  and  pre- 
tentions; however,  when  it  comes  to  delivery, 
what  is  tisuallv  forthcoming  are  more  re- 
quests for  further  research.  ..." 

If  social  scientists  have  not  developed  the 
necessary  sophistication  to  fully  participate 
in  policy  determination,  then  they  must — 
and  very  soon  For  government  at  all  levels 
is  going  to  ask  them  for  advice  and  value 
judgments.  This  responsibility  is  going  to 
be  thrust  upon  them,  and  I  don't  think  they 
are  going  to  refuse  It. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  reports  sent  to  me 
by  social  scientists  who  are  involved  in  both 
the  planning  and  the  evaluation  phrases  of 
future-looking  projects.  The  "work  of  nrgani- 
zatioiis  such  as  Resotirces  for  the  Future 
and  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Is  well 
known.  And.  of  course,  virtually  every  major 
university  has  a  center  or  institute  doing 
extremely  ambitious  research  on  social  prob- 
lems Others,  such  as  the  Center  for  Research 
on  the  U'tllization  of  Scientific  Knowledge 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  are  devoting 
their  activity  to  ways  of  using  scentific  skills 
in  the  social  as  well  as  in  the  natural  sci- 
ences. The  book  Social  Indicator  (M.l.T. 
Press.  1966).  edited  by  Raymond  Bauer. 
shows  how  researchers  can  frame  the  impor- 
tant questions  and  meet  the  basic  require- 
ments for  social  accounting. 

All  this  suggests  that  some  social  scientists 
want  to  become  activists — to  convert  their 
role  from  that  of  observer  to  that  of  par- 
ticipant. 

THE    COMMUNICATION    GAP 

Today,  because  much  valuable  information 
disappears  into  the  academic  journals,  many 
policy-makers  remain  unaware  of  its  exist- 
ence.   A    Council    of    Social    Advisers    could 


probably  correct  this  problem  by  providing 
a  funnel  through  which  the  findings  of  so- 
cial-science research  would  be  directed  to 
government. 

Of  course,  government  policy-makers 
shouldn't  expect  a  full  range  of  sophisticated 
social  indicators  to  be  developed  overnight, 
nor  should  they  expect  evaluation  and  anal- 
ysis that  bear  the  stamp  of  certainty  rather 
than  theory.  Scientific  progress  doesn't  work 
this  way.  If  I  read  the  history  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  correctly,  it  took  that 
group  many  years,  and  experimentation  by 
several  Council  chairmen,  to  evolve  a  satls- 
factorv  role  in  economic  analysis  and  policy 
recommendation.  This  will  be  even  more 
necessary  when  we  are  dealing  with  elusive 
social  values 

Now.  a  word  of  warning"  There  is  a  history 
of  mistrust  on  the  part  of  some  members 
of  Congress  toward  the  social  sciences  This 
attitude  Is  based  partly  on  unfamlliarlty. 
partly  on  poor  communications  between  sci- 
entists and  policy-makers,  and  partly  on  the 
fact  that  many  Congressmen  regard  them- 
selves as  successful  practitioners  of  applied 
social  science — tjecause  they  have  won  elec- 
tions. Institutionalized  cliannels  of  com- 
munication will  help  break  down  this  mis- 
trust 

Also  important  is  the  fact  that  policy- 
makers are  wary  of  the  political  backlash 
contained  in  the  findings  of  the  social  sci- 
entists. One  dramatic  example  was  the  re- 
sponse of  policy-makers  to  the  Moynlhan  Re- 
port on  the  Negro  family. 

Finally,  there  are  still  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  people  who  see  behavioral-science 
study  as  a  trend  toward  the  society  of  Or- 
well's 1984.  They  are  wary  of  invasion  of 
privacv  in  social  research,  and  fear  that  data 
banks  Will  make  the  individual  increasingly 
vulnerable.  These  are  legitimate  concerns, 
often  deeply  felt  by  the  social  scientists 
themselves.  These  concerns  demand  vigi- 
lance. There  must  be  guarantees  against  mis- 
use of  some  of  the  most  valuable  equipment 
In  social-science  research. 

But  despite  these  difficulties.  It  is  time 
to  establish  an  alliance  between  policy- 
makers and  social  scientists.  The  alliance 
promises  better  lives  and  more  individual  op- 
portunity through  a  more  orderly  approach 
to  the  future 

Of  this  need,  former  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Secretary  John  W  Gardner  l"ias 
said:  "We  have  a  great  and  honored  tradition 
of  stumbling  into  the  future  In  manage- 
ment of  the  present,  our  nation  is — as  na- 
tions go — fairly  rational,  systematic,  and  or- 
derly. But  when  it  comes  to  movement  into 
the  future,  we  are  heedless  and  impulsive. 
We  leap  before  we  look.  We  act  first  and 
think  later.  We  back  into  next  year's  prob- 
lems by  studying  the  solutions  to  last  year's 
problems" 

Bertrand  de  Jouvenei  has  wTltten  that  the 
20th  century  now  has  the  opportunity  to 
devise  "a  long-term  strategy  for  well-being." 
As  I  read  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution, 
it  seems  to  that  that  this  was  precisely  the 
goal  of  the  18th  century  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. Today,  a  vigorous  program— backed 
by  the  collective  political  wisdom  of  the 
Congress  and  the  technical  expertise  of  the 
social  scientists — finally  offers  us  hope  of 
achieving  that  goal. 


"NE"W  DIRECTIONS  FOR  URBAN 
AMERICA"  BY  REPUBLICAN  COOR- 
DINATING COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  much  of 
the  social  and  political  attention  in 
America  is  directed  toward  the  urban 
crisis.  We  are  faced  with  a  multitude  of 
unsolved  human  problems,  crime  and 
civil  disorder,  a  declining  urban  environ- 
ment, and  inadequately  equipped  urban 
governments. 
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The  Republican  coordinating  commit- 
tee has  released  today  another  of  its 
splendid  reports.  Prepared  by  the  Task 
Force  on  the  Functions  of  Federal,  State, 
and  Local  Governments,  and  entitled 
"New  Directions  for  Urban  America." 
this  paper  directs  attention  to  55  far- 
sighted  and  innovative  programs  sug- 
gested by  the  Republican  Party  to  deal 
with  the  urban  crisis. 

In  the  past  4  years,  we  have  come  face 
to  face  with  the  harsh  reality  of  wide- 
spread violence  and  destruction.  We  have 
discovered  social  failure  of  a  depth  pre- 
viously unrecognized.  But  as  the  report 
correctly  points  out: 

The  urban  crisLs  js  more  than  civil  disorders 
and  unn:iet  social  needs:  it  Is  a  crisis  of  con- 
fidence, of  leadership  and  of  human  rela- 
tionships that  contributes  to  a  depression  of 
the  national  spirit. 

The  present  administration  has  dem- 
onstrated its  basic  belief  that  the  in- 
dividual, and  especially  the  individual  in 
less  fortunate  circumstances',  should  be 
dependent  "on  the  Government.  It  has 
constantly' .sought  to  expand  governmen- 
tal control  over  individual  lives  and  to 
impose  Go%-ernment  solutions  for  human 
needs  This  has  made  it  easy  to  issue  the 
promises  of  instant  prosperity  and  to 
offer  to  solve  the  problems  of  a  millen- 
nium in  a  decade 

The  Republican  Party  on  the  other 
hand  recognizes  that — 

In  a  pluralistic  society,  no  government,  no 
administration,  and  no  political  party  can 
effect  the  entire  range  of  necessary  social 
adjustments. 

Our  pledge  is  "that  the  Republican 
Party,  in  1968  and  the  years  ahead,  will 
seek;  to  provide  a  leadership  of  ideas,  in- 
spiration, and  innovation  to  set  new  di- 
rections for  urban  America." 

Citizens,  voluntary  and  self-help  or- 
ganizations, and  revitalized  communities 
all  utilizing  the  dynamism  of  private 
enterprise  can  build  a  better  America. 
People  who  see  progress  of  their  own 
making  will  work  to  defend  rather  than 
to  destroy. 

A  izood  example  of  misdirection  is  the 
attitude  of  the  present  administration 
toward  low -income  housing.  The  entire 
thrust  of  Government  housing  assistance 
progranis  for  low-income  families  has 
been  in  the  direction  of  rental  housing 
rather  than  homeownership.  Communi- 
ties have  been  destroyed  by  urban  re- 
newal, and  the  low-income  family  has 
been  forced  to  become  transient.  Under 
public  housing  systems,  the  worker  who 
improves  his  job  and  his  income  is  pen- 
alized by  having  ho  move. 

It  has  taken  Republican  leadership  to 
produce  the  constructive  and  common- 
sense  alternatives.  The  Percy-Widnall 
homeownership  plan,  considered  in  part 
by  the  Senat-e  this  year,  offers  imagina- 
tive and  constructive  approaches  to  im- 
proving the  quality  of  our  housing  and 
the  lives  of  lower  income  families. 

Mr.  President,  the  Task  Force  on  the 
Functions  of  Federal.  State,  and  Local 
Governments  has  issued  55  specific  rec- 
ommendations designed  to  attack  the 
urban  crisis.  The  areas  covered  by  the 
recommendations  are:  job  opportunities 
and  training,  education,  poverty  and 
welfare,  housing,  human  rights,  crime 
and  law  enforcement,  pollution  control, 


transportation,  government  structures 
and  pixDcedures,  and  intergovernment 
finance. 

These  are  positive,  imaginative  ideas. 
They  provide  new  directions  for  urban 
America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Re- 
publican coordinating  committee  report 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
\vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Directions  for  tJRBAN  America 
(Adopted   by   the   Republican   Coordinating 
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New  Dirfctions  for  Urban  America 

The  United  States  is  engulfed  in  an  urban 
crisis.  Events  in  tlie  cities  over  the  past  four 
years  have  thrust  upon  our  n.'.tion  the  harsh 
reality  of  widespread  vloleiicr-  and  destruc- 
tion of  an  intensity  unexpected,  and  have  ex- 
posed conditions  of  disadvantage  and  social 
failure  of  a  deptli  previously  tr.irecognized. 
Tragically  and  paradoxically,  we  encounter 
this  crisis  at  a  time  when  niauy  of  the  nor- 
mal indicators  of  social  progress — natlon.il 
iiutput.  person.il  income,  employment  levels, 
educational  attainments,  technological  ad- 
vancement, and  life  expectancy — iiave  risen 
10  record  heights. 

Consec|uently.  the  urban  crisis  is  more 
than  civil  disorders  and  unmet  social  needs; 
it  is  a  crisis  of  confidence,  of  leadership  and 
of  htiman  relationships  that  contributes  to 
a  depression  of  the  national  spirit.  The  situa- 
tion demands  a  recognition  that  just  as  the 
customary  indicators  of  progress  are  no 
longer  completely  valid,  so  also  the  customary 
responses,  wliether  they  be  the  establisiiment 
of  one  more  Federal  proaram.  the  appoint- 
ment of  another  blue-ribbon  study  commis- 
.';ion.  or  an  after-the-riot  plea  for  law  and 
order,  are  woeltilly  inadequate. 

The  urban  crisis  has  occurred  under  the 
stewardship  of  the  Democratic  .'Administra- 
tion. During  the  past  four  veais.  .is  the  crisis 
has  developed  and  deepened.  :he  .'Administra- 
tion has  displayed  its  inability  to  devise  effec- 
tive policies  and  programs  to  cieal  with  the 
situation. 

The  President's  major  actic.n  in  1967.  as  the 
full  dimensions  of  the  crisis  became  apparent 
was  to  appoint  an  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  disorders  whose  report  l^e  lias  largely 
ignored.  In  our  view,  the  Commission's  report 
neglected  to  set  .my  priorities  among  its 
numerous  recommendations,  failed  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  crucial  questions  of  cost 
and  financing,  and  could  be  construed  as  un- 
fairly accusing  all  whites  of  practicing  racism. 
It  failed  to  recognize  adequately  tlie  need 
for  self-help  and  private  and  voluntary  citi- 
zen action.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  the  re- 
port contains  much  valuable  information  and 
analysis,  and  its  recommendations  are  worthy 
of  detailed  attention  and  consideration  by  the 
President  and  tlie  Congress, 

In  its  approach  to  urban  problems  the  .Ad- 
ministration's gravest  failure  has  been  an 
absence  of  responsible,  candid,  and  inspiring 
leadership  for  our  troubled  nation.  We  in- 
dict the  Democratic  leadership  on  three 
counts:  ( 1)  the  reckless  use  of  inflated  prom- 
ises and  a  resort  to  jxilitical  sloganeering 
which  I'alsed  many  expectations  that  were 
not  realized;  (2)  a  lack  of  decisive  action  and 
influence  in  dealing  with  the  Immediate 
problems   of  lawlessness   and   disorder;    and 
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,31  an  tmwillingness  to  establish  a  well-or- 
dered set  of  priorities  to  meet  pressing  social 
needs  and  to  chart  tlie  nation's  future  course. 
The  record  shows  clearly  that  the  Democratic 
Administration — its  leadership  and  its  j>ol- 
jfles — must  stand  accused  of  failure  in  at- 
tempting to  resolve  the  urban  crisis. 

To  lift  the  urban  crisis  from  our  land  will 
require  profound  adjustments  througliout 
out  social  system,  invoh  ing  new  personal  at- 
titudes and  commitments,  more  relevant 
public  and  private  institutions,  a  reassign- 
ment of  priorities  and  resources,  and.  above 
all.  new  national  leadership  to  replace  the 
•■po!itics-as-usual"  of  the  past  four  years. 

In  a  pluralistic  society,  no  government, 
no  administration.  ::nd  no  political  party  can 
effect  the  entire  range  of  necessary  social 
adjustments.  But  this  we  pledge:  that  the 
Republican  Party,  in  1968  and  the  years 
ahead,  will  seek  to  provide  a  leadership  of 
ideas,  inspiration,  and  innovation  to  set 
new  directions  for  urban  America. 

Tills  paper  outlines  the  main  aspects  of 
current  urban  problems,  sets  forth  a  com- 
parison of  the  .ipproaches  of  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  Parties  to  these  problems, 
and  presents  55  tif  the  principal  recommenda- 
tions on  urban  affairs  made  by  tlie  Republi- 
can Coordinating  Committee  in  various  po- 
sition papers  issued  since  its  inception  In 
1965.  A  full  listing  of  123  recommendations 
made  by  the  Coordinating  Committee  on  ur- 
ban problems  is  compiled  in  an  appendix  to 
this  paper. 

A    CATALOGUE    riF    URBAN     ILLS 

Tlie  crisis  of  the  cities  encompases  mimer- 
nus  aspects  of  urban  living  conditions,  and 
its  full  extent  is  revealed  by  an  array  of 
pertinent  facts  and  figures.  The  following 
catalogue  of  urban  ills  presents  a  disturbing 
portrait  of  the  troubled  situation  confronting 
the  nation. 

1.  Unsolved  Ituman  problems 

In  the  cities  today,  a  host  of  fundamental 
human  [problems  remain  such  as  chronic  un- 
employment, unequal  education  opportuni- 
ties, racial  discrimination,  substandard  hous- 
ing, inadequate  transportation  services  and 
the  breakdown  of  family  and  community 
structures.  Iliese  persistent  problems  yield 
.t  compound  of  disadvantage  and  discontent. 
contribute  to  lawlessness  .md  disorder,  and 
bear  witness  to  the  failures  and  inadequa- 
cies of  the  present  Administration's  policies 
and  programs. 

Despite  a  reduction  in  overall  unemploy- 
ment rates,  substantial  "hardcore"  unem- 
ployment continues.  -■Among  Negroes  the  job- 
less rate  is  twice  the  national  average;  among 
young  people  it  is  more  than  three  times  as 
great . 

Unemployment  is  an  especially  serious 
problem  in  the  central  cities.  .'Among  young 
Negro  men  in  the  cities  the  unemployment 
rate  is  nearly  25  percent,  seven  times  the  na- 
tional rate. 

Rising  prices,  largely  the  result  of  un- 
sound Democratic  economic  policies,  have  re- 
duced any  gain  in  the  urban  resident's  In- 
come ,ind  have  diminished  the  value  of  his 
savings.  A  price  increase  of  over  six  percent 
in  just  two  years  has  worked  a  particular 
hardship  on  the  social  security  recipient  and 
others  with  fixed  incomes,  the  unemployed, 
and  the  unorganized  wage  earner. 

Great  disparities  in  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  achievement  exist  in  urban 
areas.  According  to  achievement  tests  the 
average  minority  group  child  in  metropoli- 
tan areas  is  behind  other  children  when  he 
begins  school  and  the  gap  tends  to  widen; 
he  is  roughly  two  grades  behind  the  others 
at  grade  six:  three  grades  behind  at  grade 
nine:  and  four  grades  behind  at  grade  twelve. 

In  poverty  neighborhoods  of  the  fifteen 
largest  cities  roughly  60  percent  of  the  tenth- 
erade  students  drop  out  before  finishing 
high  school;  unemployment  and  delinquency 
rates  among  dropouts  are  many  times  greater 
than  the  national  average. 


Despite  generally  high  rates  of  private 
housing  construction  the  goal  of  "a  decent 
home  and  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  .American"  proclaimed  in  the  1949 
Housing  .'Act  remains  unfulfilled  for  millions 
of  families  Roughly  4  million  substandard 
housing  units  continue  to  exist  in  urban 
areas;  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  minority  group 
families  today  live  in  neighborhoods  marked 
with  unsuitable  housing  and  urban  blight. 

Despite  the  pis;  age  of  numerous  civil 
rights  laws  at  all  levels  of  government,  wide- 
spread discrimination  or  segregation  con- 
tinues in  employment,  'ducatlon  and  hous- 
ing due  to  uneven  enforcement  of  exisluig 
laws  and  gaps  in  coverage.  Moreover,  the  re- 
cent passage  of  Federal  fair  housing  legis- 
lation, achieved  only  with  wide  Republican 
support  in  Congress,  est.lbllshes  a  desirable 
goal  but  will  not  alone  eliminate  segregated 
hou.sing  conditions.  As  recognized  in  ;he  leg- 
islation, leadership  at  local  and  Slate  levels 
is  a  necessary  and  positive  factor  for  achiev- 
ing progress  in  the  elimination  of  such  dis- 
crimination. The  per.sistence  of  discrimina- 
tory practices,  unjustified  in  all  ffirms.  con- 
tributes greatly  to  the  sense  of  irustrntlon 
,ind  resentment  among  minority  groups  in 
the  cities. 

The  proportion  of  families  living  with  no 
father  in  Uie  home  Is  growing,  both  among 
Negro  and  whites,  and  these  families  are 
heavily  concentrated  at  the  low  end  of  the 
income  scale.  This  breakdown  of  lamily  struc- 
ture leads  to  numerous  unfortunate  conse- 
quences for  the  children,  including  a  sense 
of  alienation,  a  lack  of  direction  .uid.  too 
often,  outright  delinquency. 

2.  Crime  and  cii'il  disorder 
Rising  crime  rates  and  a  series  of  major 
riots  and  civil  dl.sorders  have  left  a  trail  of 
victims,  both  Negro  and  white,  creating  an 
atmosphere  of  fe?r,  alarm,  mistrust,  and 
apprehension    all    acro.ss    the    country. 

The  number  of  crlmei-  committed  p?r  year 
has  increased  by  88  percent  since  1960.  nine 
times  faster  than  the  growth  of  popul.i- 
tlon.  The  crime  rate  in  large  cities  typical- 
ly is  double  the  national  rate. 

High  crime  rates  and  the  need  for  better 
police  protection  are  acute  problems  in  tlie 
low-income  districts  of  the  central  cities. 
One  low-income  neighborhood  experienced 
a  serious  crime  rate  35  times  greater  than  in 
the    high   Income    sections   of    the   city. 

Since  1963  riots  and  disorders  have  oc- 
curred with  greatly  increased  frequency.  In 
1963,  five  serious  disorders  occurred;  In 
1964-65.  15  serious  dl.sorders  or  incidents 
were  recorded;  in  1966  the  number  of  riot.s 
and  disorders  increased  to  43;  and  during 
1967,  164  riots  and  disturbances  took  place 
in  an  eruption  of  violence  that  shook  the 
nation. 

This  year  riots  and  disorders  occurred  in 
over  80  cities  during  the  period  following  the 
tragic  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr. 

A  study  of  75  riots  and  disorders  by  a 
Senate  Subcommittee  revealed  a  toll  of  83 
deaths  and  1,897  injuries  as  a  result  of  these 
dLsturb.mces.  Property  damage  estimates 
range  from  many  teiLs  of  millions  to  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars. 

3.  The  declining  quality  of  the  xirban 
environment 
Beyond  the  unmet  human  needs  and  social 
disorders  described  above,  the  cities  of 
America  are  characterized  today  by  de- 
teriorating environmental  conditions  which 
impair  for  all  the  quality  of  urban  living. 

Automobiles,  factories,  power  plants,  and 
heating  facilities  pour  into  the  atmosphere 
140  miilion  tons  of  air  pollutants  each  year, 
;'n  average  of  1400  !>ounds  for  each  American. 
.Scientists  have  correlated  high  levels  of  air 
pollution  found  in  large  cities  with  increased 
respiratory  diseases  and  even  death. 

Once  pure  lakes  and  streams  are  polluted 
and  rendered  unfit  for  swimming  and  fishing 
because  of  wastes  discharged  from  municipal 


.sewer  systems.  Industry,  and  other  pollution 
sources.  It  is  estimated  that  64  million  peo- 
ple— nearly  one-half  the  entire  urban  popu- 
lation—are served,  if  at  all.  by  inadequate 
waste  tre.itnient  plants. 

The  failure  of  the  Federal  government  to 
eliminate  air  and  water  (lollutlon  from  Its 
own  installations  and  facilities  sets  a  bad 
example  across  the  country  to  industries  and 
communities  that  are  being  called  to  join 
the  b.utle  against  pollution. 

Traffic  congestion  and  inadequate  mass 
transportation  service  cause  c'tstly.  time- 
consuming  delays  and  create  hardships  for 
millions  of  urban  residents.  Daily  commuter 
round  trips  of  two  hours  are  not  uncommon, 
depriving  workers  of  leisure  and  family  lime. 
Inadequate  bus  and  transit  .service  add  to 
the  cmployTTient  and  mobility  problems  of 
low-income  residents,  only  one-half  if  whom 
own  :'.utomotailes. 

Newer  forms  of  pollution,  often  the  by- 
product of  t*chmloglcal  advances,  contribute 
to  the  declinlne  quality  of  the  urban  en- 
vironment. For  example,  noises  from  hlgh- 
ixiwered.  high-speed  jet  aircrfift.  flying 
with  Inceaslng  frequency,  produce  :i  .=erlou« 
annoyance  for  matiy  city  dwellers  and  at 
times  result  in  property  d.imaee. 

4.  The  inadequacies  of  urban  goiernmrvt 
Many  big  city  governments  are  ill-equipped 
to  resjxwd  effectively  to  the  endless  list  of 
serious  problems  which  they  confront.  Tlie 
shortcomings  are  largely  a  result  uf  weak- 
nesses in  the  structure,  organization,  and 
financial  cap.icity  of  the  typical  city  govern- 
ment. 

;  A  fundamental  problem  of  urban  govern- 
ment is  the  inadequacy  of  available  revenue 
sources.  The  departure  of  industrv  and  mid- 
dle-income families  to  the  suburbs,  and  the 
influx  of  low-income  residents  in  need  of 
extensive  governmental  .services,  have  left 
the  large  cities  with  an  array  of  costly  social 
i  prol>lems;  yet  they  lack  the  t.ax  resources  to 
pay  for  them  Attempting  to  meet  the  costs 
and  to  compensate  for  the  loss  in  tax  base. 
cities  are  lorced  to  ral.se  tax  rates,  but  this 
slmplv  hastens  the  outward  flight  of  indu-stry 
and  middle-income  families. 

Cauffht  in  this  fiscal  squeeze,  the  cities 
increasingly  have  turned  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment for  financial  support  But  under  the 
specialised  crant-in-aid  svstem.  »hls  assist- 
ance has  been  accompanlec*  'ly  Federal  con- 
trols and  administrative  tangles  that  tend  to 
erode  home  rule  and  impair  the  effective- 
ness of  aided  programs. 

In  recent  yer.r.'^  a  number  of  States  under 
Republican  leadership  have  demon.strated  a 
new  a'vi'areneEs  of  cltv  problems  and  have 
devoted  increased  resources  and  attention  to 
their  resolution.  We  believe  the  States  can 
and  must  play  an  increased  role  in  planning 
and  in  achlevlne  coordinated  solutions  fnr 
urban  and  metropolitan  problems  Often, 
however,  neither  State  nor  Federal  aid  dis- 
tribution formulas  adequately  recognize  the 
disparity  between  the  financial  capacity  of 
cities  and  their  great  needs 

.'Another  basic  problem  is  that  urban  gov- 
ernment Is  not  one  government,  but  many 
governments.  The  proliferation  of  special 
purpose  governmental  units  and  authorities 
for  planning,  renewal,  public  utilities,  trans- 
portation, etc..  often  with  independent  rev- 
enue sources,  fragments  local  government 
authority  and  disperses  responsibility  and 
accountability.  This  condition,  further  com- 
plicated by  the  involvement  of  State  and 
Federal  agencies,  fosters  lack  of  coordination 
and  impedes  comprehensive  planning,  par- 
ticularly for  metropolitan  area-wide  prob- 
lems By  most  recent  count  each  metropoli- 
tan area  contains  an  average  of  87  units  of 
local  government  or  special  districts  The 
Chicago  area  alone  encompasses  1 ,060  gov- 
ernments and   'he   New   York   area,    1.112. 

.'A  final  problem  is  the  declining  level  of 
citizen  interest  and  participation  in  city  gov- 
ernment Over  the  past  generation  the  move- 
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ment  toward  professlonallzatlon  of  city 
civil  service  systems  has  brought  numerous 
benefits.  However,  a  distinct  disadvantage 
has  been  the  centralization  of  city  govern- 
ment In  a  largely  impersonal  and  frequently 
Inaccessible  bureaucracy.  City  departments 
too  often  are  staffed  by  those  who  do  not 
Identify  with  the  problems  of  the  lower  in- 
come families.  As  a  result  many  residents  feel 
allrnated  from  city  hall,  and  have  a  low  de- 
gree of  confidence  in  its  ability  or  willing- 
ness to  deal  with  their  problems.  This  Is 
demonstrated  perhaps  by  the  low  voter  turn- 
out for  many  city  elections,  estimated  to 
average  less  than  30  percent 

This.  then,  is  the  condition  of  urban  Amer- 
ica in  196& — beset  by  social  problems  and  un- 
met human  needs,  wracked  by  crime  and 
rioting,  exposed  to  an  en\'lronment  increas- 
ingly polluted  and  congested,  and  governed 
by  units  of  authority  often  with  neither  the 
structure  nor  the  financial  capacity  to  re- 
spond effectively  to  the  long  catalog  of 
problems 

A  REPUBLICAN  APPROACH  TO  URBAN  PROBLEMS 

The  Republican  Party  believes  that  the 
ur^>an  crisis  must  be  analyzed  and  ap- 
proached in  terms  of  the  proper  utilization 
of  those  human  and  institutional  resources 
which  are' basic  to  the  operation  of  a  stable 
and  progressive  society:  il)  the  individual: 
(2i  voluntary  and  self-help  organizations; 
(3)  the  community:  i4i  private  enterprise: 
lot  government:  and  {6)  leadership  Success 
in  dealing  with  the  situation  will  depend  on 
a  careful  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
these  six  elements,  and  will  require  policies 
that  assign  to  each  a  proper  role  and  em- 
phasis. The  following  discussion  contrasts 
the  basic  approach  of  the  Republican  Party 
to  that  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  presents 
examples  of  the  failures  of  the  frequently 
misguided  Democratic  approach 

1.  The  individual 

The  policies  of  the  Democratic  Party  dem- 
onstrate its  basic  belief  that  the  individual, 
especially  the  individual  m  less  fortunate 
circumstances,  should  be  dependent  upon 
the  governrm-nt  Prom  the  New  Deal  to  the 
Great  Society  this  approach  to  the  individual 
has  been  consistently  propounded  bv  the 
Democrats,  extended  to  cover  more  and  more 
human  needs,  and  expanded  to  apply  to  more 
and  more  Individuals. 

Today  this  approach  is  enshrined  In  the 
nations  welfare  system  Largely  instituted  in 
the  Thirties  to  provide  temporary  relief  to 
those  in  financial  distress,  the  welfare  sys- 
tem has  grown  in  these  times  of  relative 
affluence  to  cover  over  9  million  people  at  a 
current  annual  cost  of  more  than  S6  billion. 
Instead  of  a  temporary  relief  measure,  wel- 
fare has  become  a  way  of  life  with  second 
and  even  third  generations  trapped  in  the 
system  By  means  of  restrictions  and  inves- 
tigations thai  luvade  the  individual's  privacy 
and  deny  him  dignity,  these  programs  em- 
phasize the  individuals  dependency  on  gov- 
ernment, and  offer  him  few  incentives  or 
little  hope  for  a  better  future.  For  millions 
of  individuals  and  families  In  the  cities  today 
Democratic  welfare  jKilicies  are  perpetuating 
rather  than  alleviating  poverty,  broken 
homes,  and  bleak  idleness  In  short,  today's 
welfare  system  Just  does  not  work. 

The  Republican  Party,  by  cont.-ast.  believes 
in  the  intrinsic  dignity,  of  each  individual. 
We  hold  thao  dignity  is  bestowed  not  by 
treating  indniduals  as  wards  of  the  state, 
but  by  providing  a  cllmat"  of  opportunity 
that  builds  self-reliance  and  Independence. 
We  believe  the  individual  achieves  fulfill- 
ment when  engaged  in  productive  employ- 
ment, utilizing  his  abilities,  expanding  his 
talents,  and  :tdding  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  society 

We.  therefore,  strongly  favor  and  have  con- 
sistently supported  government  action  to 
improve  educational  opportuntles.  to  expand 
Job  training  and  provide  job  incentives,  and 
to  remove  employment  barriers  as  the  keys 


to  providing  more  individuals  with  enlarged 
opportunities  for  self-improvement  and  ful- 
fillment. The  individual  In  turn  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  seeking  and  using  opportuni- 
ties to  Improve  himself  and  his  community. 
This  approach,  in  combination  with  welfare 
measures  to  protect  the  Individual  from  tem- 
porary hardship,  offers  a  constructive  and 
Listing  solution  to  the  problems  of  poverty 
and  disadvantage  in  the  cities. 

2.  Voluntary  and  self-help  organizations 

Prom  America's  earliest  history  individuals 
have  Joined  together  voluntarily  to  solve 
problems  and  meet  needs  too  big  for  the 
individual.  They  have  created  associations 
and  informal  groups  for  the  purpose  of  self- 
help  rather  than  turning  to  government  for 
handouts  and  controls. 

Such  self-help  activity  Is  particularly 
meaningful  in  our  cities  today,  because  It 
enables  partlclp>ants  not  only  to  meet  their 
tangible  needs  but  also  to  increase  their  self- 
esteem  and  self-reliance. 

The  spirit  of  self-help  is  rising  in  the  cities 
of  America.  In  numerous  Instances  independ- 
ent representative  citizen  organizations  have 
been  e.stabllshed  to  stimulate  private  self- 
help  efforts  in  education,  job  training  and 
orientation,  family  counseling,  housing, 
small  business  assistance  and  other  areas. 
Many  observers  have  Judged  these  efforts  to 
be  highly  successful — frequently  more  suc- 
cessful than  government  controlled  pro- 
grams. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  not  fully  .ippre- 
ciated  the  importance  of  voluntary  and  self- 
help  activity  and  has  not  sufficiently  encour- 
aged the  formation  and  strengthening  of 
organizations  dedicated  to  self-help  princi- 
ples. Too  frequently,  in  fact,  local  self-help 
groups  have  been  undermined  by  Federally 
directed  and  subsidized  organizations. 

The  Republican  Party,  at  the  Federal.  State 
and  local  level  and  through  its  individual 
members,  pledges  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
voluntary  and  self-help  organizations  in  the 
cities.  We  recognize  that  people  who  are  pro- 
ducing progress  of  their  own  making  are  peo- 
ple who  win  work  to  defend  and  to  build, 
rather  than  to  destroy. 

3.  The  community 

The  policies  of  the  Democratic  Party  have 
tended  to  Ignore  the  importance  of  intangi- 
ble factors  such  as  community  stability. 
identity,  and  coheslveness  in  enhancing  the 
quality  of  urban  living.  Indeed,  the  concepts 
of  neighborhood,  community  pride,  and 
mutual  assistance  seem  to  have  disappeared 
from  many  American  cities  today.  This  is 
revealed  by  high  turnover  rates  in  housing, 
by  unkept  property,  streets,  and  alleys,  and 
by  the  shocking  Indifference  of  bystanders 
to  acts  of  violence.  Three  major  examples 
show  how  recent  Democratic  policies  have 
contributed  to  the  waning  sense  of  com- 
munity in  the  cities:  d)  the  obsession  with 
rental  housing  assistance  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged:  (2i  the  heavy-handed  de- 
struction of  neighborhoods  and  districts 
through  urban  renewal  and  other  govern- 
ment construction  prograins:  and  (3)  the 
failure  to  stem  the  wave  of  crime  and  riots. 

The  entire  thrust  of  government  housing 
iisslstance  programs  for  low  income  families 
has  been  in  the  direction  of  rental  housing 
rather  than  homeownership.  This  emphasis 
has  produced  a  number  of  undesirable  ef- 
fects, by  fostering  a  large  population  of 
tenants  with  weak  community  ties  and  high 
mobility  rates.  Also,  many  of  these  programs 
penalize  diligence  and  ambition  by  requiring 
tenants  to  move  should  they  improve  their 
economic  standing.  In  short,  the  Democratic 
obsession  with  rental  housing  programs  has 
contributed  to  the  high  turnover  rates  and 
the  loss  of  community  identity  which  char- 
acterize our  cities  today. 

Urban  renewal  and  other  government- 
sponsored  construction  programs  have  had 
unfortunate  effects  on  the  coheslveness  of 
many  communities.  Too  often  these  pro- 
grams have  destroyed  entire  neighborhoods, 


uprooting  thousands  of  families,  depriving 
numerous  small  businessmen  of  their  liveli- 
hood, and  aggravating  already  overcrowdect 
conditions  in  other  low-income  neighbor- 
hoods. The  number  of  housing  units  de- 
stroyed by  urban  renewal  is  roughly  four 
times  the  number  created:  moreover,  pro- 
vision for  relocation  of  those  displaced  h.-.s 
been  woefully  inadequate. 

The  effect  of  such  policies  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  community  and  on  the  outlook 
of  the  residents  is  far-reaching.  According  to 
studies  conducted  after  the  Newark  riot. 
neighborhood  disruption  caused  by  govern- 
ment construction  programs  was  high  on  the 
grievance  list  of  riot  area  residents. 

Nothing  is  more  damaging  to  the  health 
and  vitality  of  a  community  than  unchecked 
crime  and  rioting.  The  immediate  effect  on 
the  victims  is  just  one  dimension:  the  other 
is  the  poisoned  community  atmosphere  that 
lingers  to  breed  suspicion,  anxiety,  and  fear 
and  to  cause  community  residents  to  turn 
inward.  The  Democratic  Administration  has 
shown  far  too  little  sensitivity  to  this  by- 
product of  urban  violence. 

The  Republican  Party  pledges  to  adopt 
urban  policies  which  will  foster  and  rein- 
force the  vital  but  Intangible  values  of  com- 
munity pride  and  trust.  These  neglected 
values  can  be  restored  by  shifting  the  em- 
phasis for  low  income  rental  housing  to 
homeownership  programs,  by  respecting  the 
coheslveness  of  established  neighborhoods  in 
urban  renewal  and  other  construction  pro- 
grams, and  by  establishing  more  eff€>crive  law- 
enforcement  programs.  The  goal  must  be  to 
restore  a  sense  of  place,  a  familiarity  with 
sights  and  sounds,  a  feeling  of  belonging 
and  contributing,  and  an  absence  of  hoslllitv 
and  tension  that  every  human  being  lon^s 
for.  These  are  the  features  which  can  make 
a  city  a  truly  desirable  and  attractive  plac? 
to  live. 

4.    The    role   of   private    enterprise 

Over  the  past  generation  the  Democntic 
Panv  has  too  often  expressed  and  demon- 
strated a  basic  distrust  and  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  role  and  capabilities  of  priv.nr- 
enterprise.  The  dominant  Democratic  theme 
equates  private  enterprise  with  selfishness 
and  narrowness  of  purpose,  but  equates  pub- 
lic enterprise  or  government  with  the  virtues 
of  altruism  and  social  purpose. 

The  distortion  inherent  in  this  attitude 
can  be  demonstrated  by  listing  some  of  she 
vital  public  purposes  accomplished  by  pri- 
vate enterprise — job  creation,  capital  invest- 
ment and  economic  growth,  higher  produc- 
tivity and  wages,  along  with  more  leisure 
time.  It  Is  also  revealed  by  some  of  the  less 
noble  tendencies  of  government,  notably  the 
persistent  inability  of  government  to  re- 
verse course  or  terminate  unproductive  ac- 
tivities and  the  endless  drive  for  power 
among  rival  government  officials.  These  fac- 
tors invariably  result  in  attempts  at  pro- 
gram expansion,  and  cause  debilitating  in- 
teragency conflicts  at  public  expense  without 
regard  to  social  purpose. 

The  short-sighted  Democratic  attitude 
toward  private  enterprise  has  prevented  this 
Administration  from  fully  recognizing  and 
utilizing  a  development  of  great  potential 
significance — the  harnessing  of  the  strengths 
of  private  enterprise  to  the  solution  of  pub- 
lic and  social  problems,  particularly  in  the 
cities. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  consistent  Repub- 
lican urging,  private  enterprises  and  founda- 
tions in  recent  years  have  shown  an  aware- 
ness of  the  problems  of  the  cities,  and 
have  moved  to  devise  new  and  effective  ap- 
proaches to  their  solution.  Across  the  full 
spectrum  of  tirban  problems  private  enter- 
prise has  produced  or  sponsored  numerous 
Innovations  in  job  training  and  placement, 
programs  of  learning  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren, low-cost  housing  technology,  pollution 
abatement  methods,  and  college  student 
loans,  to  name  just  a  few. 

Thoughtful  Americans  are  realizing  that 
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private  enterprise  and  independent  orga- 
nizations possess  numerous  skills  and  re- 
sources which  are  vitally  important  jvssets 
in  the  struggle  against  the  growing  urban 
problems.  Among  these  are:  ilia  capacity 
for  innovation  and  fresh  thinking:  (2l  an 
ability  to  mobilize  community  leadership  and 
spirit;  (3 1  an  on-the-spot  method  of  opera- 
tion that  cuts  delays  and  deemphaslzes  pub- 
licity; i4>  '''■  capacity  for  hard  evaluation, 
reassessment,  and  changes  of  objectives  and 
policies  when  needed:  and  (5t  an  informal 
network  of  communications  and  associations 
which  can  draw  together  a  combination  of 
resources  tailored  to  each  problem's  unique 
needs. 

The  Republican  Party  pledges  to  promote 
and  foster  the  Increased  commitment  and 
utilization  of  private  enterprise  m  coping 
with  the  urban  crisis.  A  basic  element  of  this 
approach  must  be  tl-.e  establishment  of  a 
general  climate  of  government  that  encour- 
ages widespread  private  participation.  In  this 
regard,  the  Republican  Party's  consistent 
understanding  and  awareness  of  the 
strengths  of  private  enterprise,  in  contrast 
to  the  suspicions  historically  exhibited  by 
the  Democrats,  is  a  decisive  advantage 

Beyond  creating  a  proper  climate,  govern- 
ment can  promote  a  greater  role  for  private 
enterprise  in  many  ways.  Tliese  include  of- 
ferinsT  tax  benefits  and  other  incentives  to 
channel  private  resources  to  purposes  of 
high  social  priority:  using  and  applying  gov- 
ernment regulatory  powers  wisely;  involving 
private  enterprise  in  the  implementation  of 
government  programs:  and  consultlnp;  con- 
tlnuallv  with  representatives  of  private  en- 
terprise in  planning  and  administering  gov- 
ernment programs.  We  favor  a  complete  re- 
view of  government  policies  and  operations 
with  these  guidelines  in  mind. 

An  example  of  programs  designed  to  ex- 
pand participation  of  private  enterprise  Is 
the  Republican-sponsored  Domestic  Devel- 
opment Bank.  Under  this  proposal  financing 
would  be  provided  on  favorable  terms  to 
whites  and  non-whites  alike  for  private  bus- 
iness and  commercial  projects,  in  order  to 
expand  Job  opportunities  in  poverty  areas 
and  to  stimulate  local  cntrcpreneurshlp. 
5.  The  approach  to  government 
The  most  conspicuous  and  unwise  aspect 
of  the  Democratic  approach  to  government 
IS  the  drive  for  greater  centralization  of 
local  public  services  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  government.  The  accelerating  trend 
toward  centralization  under  Democratic  Ad- 
nainistratlons  has  restricted  the  home-rule 
powers  of  city  governments,  and  has  reduced 
their  ability  "and  capacity  to  respond  effec- 
tively and  creatively  to  the  problems  they 
confront. 

Centralization  results  first  from  the  Fed- 
eral government's  virtual  monopoly  of  the 
lucrative  Income  tax.  thereby  forcing  the 
States  and  local  communities  to  rely  on  the 
less  responsive  and  less  equitable  sales  and 
property  taxes;  and  restilts  secondly  from 
the  unparalleled  growth  and  proliferation  of 
specialized  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs, 
currently  numbering  over  400  and  accounting 
for  an  annual  Federal  expenditure  of  $18 
billion 

Despite  the  added  revenues  provided,  the 
Federal  grant-in-aid  system  ultimately 
weakens  city  governments.  The  system  per- 
mits the  Federal  government  to  establish 
local  priorities  and  to  exercise  detailed  con- 
trol over  a  vast  array  of  essentially  local 
public  services.  It  also  creates  a  maze  of  bu- 
reaucratic red  tape  that  saps  the  energy  of 
local  officials,  adds  to  delays,  and  reduces 
program  effectiveness. 

There  are  also  more  subtle  effects.  Indi- 
vidual grant  prograins  are  generally  handled 
between  a  specialized  element  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy In  Washington  and  a  counterpart 
:iEency  at  the  local  level,  completely  bypass- 
ing the  mayor  and  other  elected  officials.  This 
procedure  strengthens  the  hand  of  obscure 
city  hall  employees  at  the  expense  of  the 


mayor  and  the  residents  to  whom  he  Is  re- 
sponsible Also,  since  final  authority  over 
these  programs  Is  often  lodged  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  with  higher  Federal 
pay  scales  acting  as  an  Inducement,  city 
employees  and  potential  new  employees  may 
be  lured  away  to  Washington.' 

Another  conspicuous  deficiency  of  the 
Democratic  Administration's  approach  to 
government  has  been  its  failure  to  recognize 
that  sound,  balanced,  and  healthy  growth  In 
the  economy  is  the  keystone  to  social  prog- 
ress and  human  betterment.  Tlie  distorted 
performance  of  the  economy  during  the  past 
four  years  of  Democratic  mismanagement  has 
had  a  number  of  adverse  effects  in  urban 
areas.  Rampant  inflation,  with  rising  prices 
and  higher  interest  rates,  has  taken  a  heavy 
toll  on  the  economic  well-being  of  urban 
residents  These  economic  conditions  have 
compounded  the  problems  of  city  govern- 
ments bv  raising  the  cost  of  public  services 
and  Increasing  the  cost  of  borrowing  for 
capital  Improvements.  Continuation  of  un- 
.sound  Democratic  economic  policies  could 
lead  to  run-away  inflation  or  a  plunge  into 
recession  with  dire  consequences  on  employ- 
ment levels,  purchasing  power,  and  the  fu- 
ture hopes  of  city  residents. 

The  Republican  Party  believes  that  the 
capability  of  city  governments  to  be  masters 
of  their  own  hovises  and  to  .solve  their  own 
problems  must  be  restored.  To  this  end  we 
have  coiaslstently  and  repeatedly  proposed  a 
system  of  revenue  sharing  and  block  grants 
to  the  States  with  provision  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  funds  to  local  and  city  governments. 
Tliese  measures,  together  with  a  system  of 
Federal  Income  tax  credits  for  State  and  local 
taxes,  would  greatly  strengthen  these  gov- 
ernments and  would  lift  the  tired  hand  of  the 
Federal  government  from  control  of  local 
public  services  We  also  pledge  to  restore 
soundness  to  the  Federal  government's  eco- 
nomic policies  as  a  means  to  Improve  the 
financial  position  of  city  governments 

We  favor  these  measures  In  the  firm  belief 
that  citv  governments,  if  structurally  and 
financially  strong,  can  effectively  provide  the 
leadership,  sense  of  purpose,  creativity,  and 
responsiveness  needed  for  the  solution  of 
their   present   problems. 

6.  Leadership 
As  we  stated  at  the  outset,  the  gravest 
failure  of  the  present  Administration's  ap- 
proach to  tirban  problems  has  been  an  ab- 
sence of  responsible,  candid,  and  inspiring 
leadership.  The  failure  of  national  leadership 
con.slsts,  principally,  of:  (1)  the  use  of  in- 
flated promises  and  political  slogans:  (2)  a 
lack  of  action  to  deal  with  the  immediate 
problems  of  lawlessness  and  disorder:  and 
(3)  an  unwillingness  to  establish  a  well- 
ordered  set  of  priorities. 

Little  doubt  exists  that  the  repetition  of 
irresponsible  promises  and  political  slogans 
by  the  Administration  in  1964  and  1965  con- 
tributed to  the  violence  and  disorder  of  the 
succeeding  two  summers.  The  rhetoric  of  the 
War  on  Poverty  and  the  Great  Society  created 
the  impression  among  the  disadvantaged  of 
the  cities  that  their  living  conditions  would 
be  dramatically  and  rapidly  improved.  The 
deep-rooted  Ills  of  inadequate  education  and 
job  training,  racial  discrimination,  poor 
housing,  blighted  neighborhoods,  and  lack 
of  transportation  facilities  would — according 
to  this  script — be  cured  overnight. 

It  is  clear  that  these  promises  extended  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  performance  hu- 
manly possible.  As  a  result,  expectations  were 
raised,  but  not  realized,  and  for  many,  a  sense 
of  betrayal  occurred.  This  led  to  hostility, 
and  for  some,  violent  outbursts.  We  charge 
the    present    Administration    with    irrespon- 


Clty  governments  are  also  experiencing 
difficulty  competing  for  employees  with  pri- 
vate organizations,  such  as  community  ac- 
tion agencies,  which  are  permitted  to  pay 
higher  salaries  under  the  terms  of  lucrative 
Federal  grant  programs. 


slbllity   in   making   these   inflated  and  poli- 
tically motivated  promises  to  the  poor. 

A  nation  in  crisis  demands  at  its  President 
the  ability  to  summon  all  the  vast  resources 
of  the  Office  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  calm 
and  inspiring  confidence  In  the  minds  of  the 
people.  As  the  urban  crisis  has  developed  and 
expanded,  the  President's  actions  have  not 
met  these  standards,  but  have  been  halting, 
unclear,  and  unsteady. 

An  example  of  uncertain  leadership  and  an 
apparent  admission  of  failure  is  the  Presi- 
dent's public  statement  that  tlie  nation  can 
expect  more  rioting  and  disorder  in  the  cities 
this  summer.  Such  statements  do  not  resolve 
crises  and  reduce  tensions;  they  contribute 
to  them. 

The  Admlnlstrntlon  has  failed  to  present 
a  blueprint  for  the  luture.  ba.^ed  on  a  na- 
tional strategy  to  reconcile  hostilities  and  to 
alleviate  the  cities'  unmet  social  needs  The 
ba.slc  ingredients  for  such  a  strategy  are; 
(Da  clarion  call  for  an  end  to  group  hostil- 
ity and  discrimination,  together  with  a 
strong  assertion  of  the  need  lor  understand- 
ing and  lalrness;  i2)  the  .setting  of  hard  and 
meaningful  priorities  to  provide  needed 
funds  lor  urban  problems  while  reducing  or 
deferring  outlays  for  less  es.sentlal  prngrnms 
at  home  and  abroad;  and  (3t  a  summoning 
of  vision  and  energy  from  all  of  nur  leaders 
in  order  to  gain  popular  acceptance  for  tliese 
measures,  to  establish  ii  sense  of  purpose, 
and  to  lead  the  future  course  of  urban 
America.  We  commend  the  group  of  Repub- 
lican Members  of  the  House  nt  Rrpresenta- 
tlves  for  recently  pointing  the  way  by  pro- 
posing a  "Human  Renewal  Fund"  based  on  a 
specific  reallocation  of  resources  In  favor  of 
the  cities. 

The  Republican  Party  pledges  to  provide 
the  American  people  the  quality  of  leadership 
needed  to  resolve  the  urban  crisis  and  to 
build  a  better  future  in  our  cities  The  three 
most  vital  elements  of  national  leadership — 
and  the  three  that  the  Democratic  Adminis- 
tration has  most  visibly  larked-  ire  respon- 
sibility, candor,  and  Inspiration  We  proml.se 
to  restore  these  values  to  the  .American  polit- 
ical scene 

A    StJMMARY    OF   REPTJELICAN    RF.COMMENDATIONS 

Over  the  past  three  years  the  Republican 
Coordinating  Committee  has  issued  21  major 
position  papers  dealing  with  domestic  affairs. 
Many  of  these  statements,  in  part  or  in  their 
entirety,  have  addressed  the  problems  of  ur- 
ban America.  In  total,  over  100  specific  rec- 
ommendations have  been  presented  to  com- 
bat the  full  range  of  urban  Ills. 

These  recommendations  are  presented  In 
two  sections.  The  first  section,  which  follows 
below,  contains  a  summary  of  55  recommen- 
dations to  which  we  wish  to  direct  particular 
attention  because  of  their  relevance  to  the 
present  urban  crisis  The  second  section  pre- 
sented as  an  appendix  to  the  full  paper  in- 
corporates the  entire  list  of  123  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  Republican  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  in  previous  papers  including 
the  55  contained  in  the  first  section.-' 

We  earnestly  believe  that  our  recommen- 
dations, based  upon  the  Republican  ap- 
proach to  urban  problems  outlined  In  the 
previous  section,  constitute  the  foundation 
for  a  broadly  conceived  plan  of  action  to  set 
new  directions  for  urban  America  We  com- 
mend these  policies  and  programs  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people 

JOB  oppoRrcNrms  and  training 
We  recommend  that  Congress  enact  the 
Republican-authored  Human  Investment 
Act  to  grant  to  employers  a  credit  against 
Federal  Income  taxes  toward  the  costs  In- 
curred In  training  employees  or  potential 
employees  In  skills  In  short  supply  Republi- 
cans agree  that  the  most  effective  technique 
for   achieving   widespread   business   Involve- 


-The  selection  of  iccommendatlons  for  in- 
clusion m  the  first  section  Is  not  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  others. 
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ment  is  through  incentive  tax  credits,  both 
for  hiring  the  unemployed  and  upgrading  the 
under-employed,  and  for  Investment  in  ur- 
ban and  rural  poverty  areas. 

We  recommend  a  National  Job  Opportu- 
nity Survey  to  include  nationwide  collection 
of  data  on  Job  market  conditions,  unfilled 
jobs,  developing  Job  needs,  labor  supply,  re- 
gional and  local  patterns  and  the  skills  need- 
ed to  meet  the  demands,  together  with  a  na- 
tionwide communications  system  making 
this  data  available  to  vocational  educators, 
counselors,  placement  personnel,  the  Armed 
Services,  labor  unions,  and  business  enter- 
prises. 

We  urge  vocational  educators  to  expand 
further  their  programs  among  the  hard-core 
unemployed  in  urban  ghettoes.  and  to  re- 
(.xrlent  and  modernize  these  programs  to 
match   the  demands  of   today's   Job  market. 

We  recommend  that  the  resources  of  in- 
dustry, labor,  education  and  all  levels  of 
government  should  be  mobilized  to  institute 
a  program  of  Technological  Education  for 
the  Future  (TEFFi  .  This  program  would  of- 
fer young  people  up  to  two  years  of  func- 
tional training  in  needed  new  skills  in 
schools  and  through  on-the-job  training. 
The  employer  would  receive  a  credit  against 
his  Federal  income  tax  for  part  of  the  wages 
paid  the  enrollee. 

To  meet  the  expanded  demand  for  skilled 
technicians  and  semi-professional  personnel, 
and  to  offer  the  high  school  graduate  a  choice 
other  than  ending  his  formal  education  or 
pursuing  a  lour-year  college  program,  we 
urge  the  expansion  and  strengthening  of 
two-year  technical  institutes  and  commu- 
nity colleee  programs  located  near  the  stu- 
dents' homes. 

EDUCATION 

Early  childhood  education  programs 
should,  a^  a  matter  of  priority  and  urgency, 
be  expanded  to  include  all  5  and  4-year  olds'. 
and  perhaps  3-year  olds,  from  impoverished 
neighborhoods  who  could  benefit  from  this 
experience. 

We  urge  that  Project  Head  Start  be  ad- 
ministered m  the  Office  of  Education  through 
the  States,  not  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  We  believe  the  program  should 
be  taken  out  from  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  and  funded  to  the  :ull  extent 
of  its  need  t.irough  the  new  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Eaucation  Act. 

We  support  a  massive  campaign  against 
Illiteracy  In  the  United  States. 

As  a  basic  principle,  we  believe  that 
teachers  must  be  accorded  the  professional 
status,  pay.  and  prerequisites  commensurate 
v.'iUi  the  challenge  of  the  assignment  and 
with  the  benefits  which  society  realizes  when 
this    assignment    Is   successfully   discharged. 

We  feel  that  recent  proposals  for  school 
decentralization  in  a  number  of  the  larger 
Cities  are  worthy  of  serious  attention  and 
consideration  by  others  as  possible  guides  for 
action. 

We  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  to  em- 
bark on  a  constructive  program  to  provide 
new  and  expanded  school  facilities  In  the 
cities,  equivalent  to  the  modern  and  spacious 
plant  frequently  found  in  suburban  school 
districts.  In  view  of  ever-rising  construction 
costs,  these  efTorts  should  proceed  without 
delay. 

We  feel  that  Federal  aid  programs  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  should  be 
combined  into  a  smaller,  more  manageable 
number  of  grant  categories,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide larger  amounts  of  aid  to  problems  of 
the  highest  priority. 

The  educational  goals  of  excellence  and 
equality  of  opportunity  in  urban  schools,  to 
which  we  subscribe,  apply  uniformly  to  all 
American  children  regardless  of  whether  they 
attend  public  cr  non-publlc  schools.  For  this 
rea,son.  Federal  government  aid  to  education 
should  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  of  all  school 
children. 


If  financial  aid  goes  only  to  public  institu- 
tions, the  existing  balance  could  be  shifted 
strongly  toward  public  education.  This  could 
effectively  be  remedied  in  part  by  the  grant- 
ing of  Federal  Income  tax  credits  for  tuition 
and  certain  other  expenses  In  education. 
Financial  aid  programs  such  as  this  must 
be  carefully  designed,  along  with  other 
needed  education  programs,  to  include 
slgnlflcant  assistance  to  young  people  trom 
families  with  the  greatest  financial  need. 

We  believe  that  no  qualified  student  should 
be  deprived  of  a  college  education  because 
of  economic  hardship.  We  recommend  that 
families  be  allowed  tax  credits  for  the  costs 
of  college  tuition  and  fees. 

POVERTY    AND    WELFARE 

We  recommend  removal  of  disincentives 
for  work.  People  on  welfare  who  are  working 
part-time  should  be  able  to  retain  a  portion 
of  their  earnings,  thus  Increasing  their  In- 
centive to  move  to  fuU-tlme  employment. 

We  recommend  providing  work  incentives 
for  dependent  youth  by  giving  teenage  chil- 
dren of  welfare  recipients  a  desire  to  become 
productive  through  minimum  wage  exemp- 
tions. 

We  urge  the  expansion  of  child  care  facili- 
ties to  be  available  in  each  State  for  working 
mothers. 

We  recommend  fuller  involvement  of  the 
poor  in  the  solution  of  their  own  problems, 
by  giving  them  representation  on  the  com- 
munity action  boards  in  each  area. 

We  recommend  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  be  responsible  for  Community 
Action  Programs  alone  and  that  the  other 
programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  be  returned  to  the  individual  government 
departments  and  agencies  In  which  they  logi- 
cally belong. 

We  recommend  setting  realistic  ceilings  on 
the  salaries  of  poverty  employees.  Salaries 
of  poverty  workers  should  not  exceed  the  sal- 
aries paid  persons  holding  comparable  posi- 
tions in  the  area. 

HOUSING 

We  believe  that  opportunities  for  acquiring 
ownership  of  units  must  be  enhanced.  In  this 
regard,  the  Percy-Widnall  home  ownership 
plan  and  sweat  equity  proposals  offer  imagi- 
native and  constructive  approaches  to  im- 
proving the  quality  of  our  housing  and  the 
lives  of  lower-income  families. 

Where  public  housing  has  been  accepted 
by  local  decision,  local  public  housing  officials 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  use  of  the 
Republican-sponsored  program  of  .=hort  term 
leasing  of  existing  housing,  voluntarily  of- 
fered by  private  landlords  at  public  housing 
levels. 

Federal  or  local  tax  {xslicy  can  be  used  to 
encourage,  rather  than  penalize,  the  owner 
for  improving  his  property.  Such  encourage- 
ment could  be  based  on  a  tax  credit  or  tax 
abatement  approach,  using  as  a  guide  the 
cost  of  the  improvement  or  the  local  prop- 
erty tax  increase.  Certainly,  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment should  study  their  tax  laws  to 
eliminate  factors  which  encourage  the  main- 
tenance and  spread  of  profitable  slums. 

A  coordinated  approach  to  housing  and 
urban  renewal  should  realize  that  there  is 
social  benefit  in  retaining  the  neighbor- 
hood— which  may  be  the  only  social  institu- 
tion with  meaning  and  value  for  the  low 
income  urban  family. 

We  recommend  better  techniques  to  solve 
the  relocation  problem  In  urban  renewal. 
Needed  are  more  adequate  payments  for 
moving  expenses,  and  more  equitable  com- 
pensation awards  and  procedures  where 
property  Is  taken  under  eminent  domain. 

.\  detailed  and  careful  study  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  Federal  urban  renewal  and 
slum  clearance  programs  by  Congress  is 
urgently  needed.  Such  a  study  should  in- 
clude in-depth  hearings  involving  the  peo- 
ple directly  affected  by  the  program. 


HUMAN    RIGHTS 


We  call  for  faithful  execution  of  the  f,Ur 
housing  provisions  of  the  civil  rights  bill 
recently  passed  by  Congress  with  majority 
Republican  support.  This  measure,  aimed 
at  providing  all  persons  regardless  of  race, 
color,  religion  or  national  origin  wttii  nor.. 
discriminatory  access  to  most  sale  .aid 
rental  housing,  should  help  to  reduce  ten- 
sions in  the  central  cities  by  creating  oppor- 
tunities for  greater  economic  and  social  mo- 
bility among  minority  groups. 

We  pledge  to  reduce  discrimination  ni 
employment.  The  Administration  has  laili-ci 
to  give  prompt  and  effective  implementat.on 
to  Title  V'll  of  the  1964  Civil  Right,?  .\rr , 
which  bans  discrimination  by  employers  ,,'-,ci 
labor  unions  with  more  than  one  iiuiuirpci 
members.  Once  again,  we  Republicans  luw 
upon  the  Democratic  .Administration  to  en- 
force this  section  of  the  iaw. 

We  firmly  believe  in  the  positive  value  'A 
inter-cultural  and  interracial  educatioii.ul 
experiences  for  all  children.  Integr.i'ed 
schools  expand  the  knowledge  and  niuicr- 
standlng  of  the  child,  increase  his  awnrc. 
ness  of  others,  and  provide  lessons  of  r,,!pr- 
ance  and  fairness  that  are  important  ;;s.«.  ts 
to  the  individual  and  to  society. 

CRIME    AND    LAW    ENFORCEMENT 

We  recommend  substantial  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  in  the  form  of  block  grants 
be  given  directly  to  the  States  for  crime  con- 
trol, and  the  creation  of  Stiite  departments 
of  criminal  justice  to  direct  and  coordmnte 
all  phases  and  segments  of  State  and  local 
crime  prevention  and  control. 

We  urge  enactment  of  the  Republican  pro- 
posal to  create  a  permanent  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Organized  Crime. 

We  recommend  that  the  Congress  and  the 
States  enact  appropriate  codes  of  police  pro- 
cedures. 

We  urge  the  Federal  government — throueh 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health — to  lucre  v^e 
^substantially  Its  research  into  causes  of  .md 
cures  for  narcotic  and  drug  addiction. 

We  call  upon  the  Federal  povernment  to 
establish  a  model  juvenile  crime  control  sys- 
tem for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  recommend  that  Congress  enact  legis- 
lation to  more  effectively  control  the  indis- 
criminate availability  of  firearms  and  to  as- 
sist the  States  in  enforcing  their  own  fire- 
arms control  laws  by  preventing  circumven- 
tion in  ways  which  are  beyond  the  power  of 
the  States  to  control. 

We  urge  the  Federal  government  to  estab- 
lish an  accelerated  research  program  Into  the 
causes  of  crime  and  elimination  of  •he 
causes  of  crime. 

POLLUTION    CONTROL 

We  propose  a  system  of  Federal  tax  bene- 
fits to  industry  for  investments  in  air  ;.nd 
water  pollution  control  devices,  so  that  i-ie 
costs  of  controlling  pollution  will  be  widely 
.share-,  as  well  as  the  benefits.  Congress 
should  hold  hearings  and  act  favorably  in 
legislation   of  this  type. 

We  call  for  effective  action  rather  than 
words  to  halt  air  and  water  pcUution 
emanating  from  Federal  installations,  .-o 
that  the  Federal  government  in  its  own  ac- 
tivities will  be  above  reproach  and  can  pro- 
•.  ide  more  effective  leadership. 

In  order  to  promote  efficiency  and  in- 
creased effectiveness  in  the  operation  of 
Federal  water  and  sewer  grant  programs,  we 
recommend  transfer  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  of  all  sucii 
prog'-ams  now  administered  by  four  otiier 
Federal  agencies. 

We  believe  that  Federal  water  pollution 
control  grants  should  be  allocated  to  local 
projects  only  after  approval  by  the  State  as 
meeting  an  area-wide  or  regional  pollution 
control  plan. 

We  urge  greater  use  of  regional  and  metro- 
politan area   agreements  among  States  and 
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local  governments  in  the  control  of  air  pol- 
lution, so  that  solutions  may  be  matched  to 
the  geographical  pattern  and  wide  variations 
oi  the  problem,  and  to  minimize  Federal 
toiurols  consistent  with  the  approach  con- 
t.uned  in  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  1  he 
Federal  govenmieni  should  offer  increased 
i.naiiclal  incentives  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments so  encourage  them  more  strongly 
ii,  enter  into  regional  and  metropolitan  area 
agreements. 

TRANSPORTATION 

We  propose  a  system  of  Federal  tax  incen- 
tives to  private  transit  companies  lor  invest- 
ments in  new  equipment  and  systems,  as  a 
supplement  to  the  Federal  urban  ma.ss 
"transportation  grant  program.  These  inccn- 
iives  might  lake  the  form  of  an  increased 
investment  credit  or  an  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion allowance  for  such  outlays 

In  order  to  establish  a  more  balanced  set 
of  priorities  within  total  Federal  re.search 
and  development  outlays,  we  recommend  an 
accelerated  and  improved  research  and  de- 
\elopment  program  for  urban  mass  trans- 
portation with  an  increased  funding  com- 
mitment for  these  activities. 

We  propose  that  the  present  limited  pro- 
.  ram  of  aid  for  urban  and  ^ulnirban  Federal 
routes  be  expanded  into  a  new  category  of 
Federal-aid  highways  to  be  known  as  the 
.Metrooolitan  System.  To  be  eligible  for 
lunds!  communities  in  metropolitan  areas 
would  have  to  show  that  new  construction 
was  in  conformity  with  metropolitan  area- 
v.-ide  transportation  planning. 

Belore  a  piu-ticular  freew.iy  is  built,  careful 
consideration  should  be  given  to  its  liabilities 
und  to  its  costs.  Careful  attention  should  be 
Eiven  to  the  impact  on  families,  neighbor- 
hoods. busine«,s  enterpri.ses  and  whole  com- 
munities Appropriate  care  should  be  taken 
t.i  preserve  places  of  historical  :,nd  cultural 
interest  and  areas  of  scenic  beauty. 

GOVERNMENT    STRi;CTt:RE    AND    PROCEOrRES 

The  resolution  of  urban  and  metropolitan 
problems  requires  at  the  very  least  consid- 
erably increased  coordination  than  generally 
now  exists  And  where  it  is  necessary,  unlt-s 
too  small  to  handle  effectively  their  share 
of  metropolitan  problems  should  relinquish 
enough  of  their  powers  to  area  governments 
10  meet  essential  needs.  In  some  instances 
a  total  merger  of  governmental  units  into  a 
new  or  existing  area-wide  government  may 
be  the  required  answer. 

Each  of  the  States  should  make  an  active 
study  of  its  constitution  and  laws  with  the 
aim  "of  making  whatever  changes  are  re- 
quired to  facilitate  metropoliuin  cooperation 
••■.nd  organization. 

The  suites  should  be  encouraged  to  esUib- 
lish  offices  or  departments  of  local  govern- 
ment. Such  agencies  should  help  local  gov- 
ernments in  each  State  be  more  effective  in 
meetine  their  responsibilities,  and  cooperat- 
ing with  n.earby  units. 

For  certain  problems,  governmental  sub- 
divisions within  large  cities  or  other  mechan- 
isms of  citizen  participation  should  be  stud- 
ied and  tried. 

INTER-GOVERNMENT    FINANCE 

We  call  for  a  reversal  of  the  trend  in  the 
proliferation  of  specialized  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams—now e.?timated  at  well  over  400— by 
a  gradual  consolidation  of  grants  eventually 
into  a  small  number  of  block  grants. 

We  favor  measures  to  allow  Federal  income 
tax  credits  for  State  and  local  taxes  to  enable 
State  and  local  governments  to  finance  their 
activities  increasingly  under  their  own 
powers.  Stricter  Federal  expenditure  control 
and  a  gradual  reduction  in  Federal  tax  rates 
.-hould  go  hand  in  hand  with  this  program. 

We  recommend  that  Congress  authorize 
and  appropriate  a  Federal  revenue  sharing 
fund  to  be  allocated  to  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments with  minimum  restrictions  and  in 
an  amount  consistent  with  sound  fiscal 
policy. 

Under  block  grants  and  revenue  sharing. 


the  initial  distribution  of  funds  should  be 
to  the  States.  However,  with  growing  urban- 
ization in  our  society  the  pressing  needs  of 
city  and  other  local  governments  must  be 
recognized  Any  final  plan,  therefore,  must 
contain  appropriate  and  enforceable  provi- 
sions to  ensure  that  Suite  govermnents  puss 
on  a  fair  share  to  units  of  local  government. 
The  formulas  governing  distribution  of 
Federal  and  State  aid  to  local  governments 
should  include  equalization  factors  that 
lake  into  account  the  great  needs  and  the 
liinlied   financial   capacity  of  the  cities. 


and  a  nationwide  communications  system  to 
facilitate  Job  placement,  improvement  and 
expansion  of  \cx-alional  education  programs. 
a  program  of  technological  education,  expan- 
sion of  iwo-vear  technical  institutes  and 
communitv  colleges,  early  childhood  educa- 
tion and  new  and  expanded  ghetto  school 
laciliiies. 

ihe  GOP  group  also  called  for  block 
grants"  directly  to  stales  which  would  elimi- 
nate Federal  participation— and  control- 
clear  down  lo  ihe  lowest  liwal  level. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  news  article 
entitled  "Republicans  Want  Decentrali- 
zation of  Urban  Proerams— Hit  Prom- 
ises," published  in  the  Wa.shineton  Po.st 
of  Monday,  June  3,  be  printed  in  the 
Recoki)  foilo\vin,t?  the  coordinating  com- 
mittee report. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

REPUBLICANS        Want       DECENTRALIZ.^TION        OF 

Urban  Programs— Hit  Promises 
The  Republican  leadership  called  yester- 
day for  a  new  approach  to  America's  urban 
crisis,  based  on  local  rather  than  Washington 
control  and  emphasizing  education  and 
training  to  help  end  all  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

The  aim,  as  set  forth  in  a  report  from  the 
Republican  Coordinating  Committee,  would 
be  two-fold:  "to  give  individuals  self-reliance 
and  personal  dignity"  and  to  restore  the  com- 
munitv as  a  center  of  life. 

The  Committee,  which  brings  together  all 
top  elements  of  the  Party  for  consideration  of 
policies  and  prosrams.  offered  its  prescription 
as  an  antidote  lor  ills  which  it  accused  the 
Democratic  Administration  of  generating 
through  lack  of  "responsibility,  candor  and 
inspiration" 

"We  indict  the  Democratic  leadership."  the 
report  said,  on   three  counts: 

"1— The  reckless  use  of  inflated  promises 
and  resort  to  political  sloganeering  which 
raised  many  expectations  that  were  not 
realized. 

•  2— A  lack  of  decisive  aclion  and  influence 
in  dealing  with  the  immediate  problems  of 
lawlessness  and  disorder 

••3_An  unwillingness  to  establish  a  well- 
ordered  set  of  priorities  to  meet  pressing 
social  needs  and  to  chart  the  Nation's  future 
course." 

The  Committee  said  unfulfilled  promi.ses 
undotibtedly  contributed  to  violence  and  ra- 
cial disorders  that  have  wracked  the  Nation's 
cities. 

President  Johnson  was  rebuked  for  largely 
Ignoring  the  findings  of  his  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  The  Commission 
Itself  came  under  fire  because  it  "neglected 
to  set  anv  priorities  among  its  numerous  rec- 
ommendations, failed  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  crucial  questions  of  cost  and  financing, 
and  could  be  construed  as  unfairly  accusing 
all  whites  of  rracticing  racism," 

Charging  the  Democrats  with  falling  lo 
come  through  on  their  promises  to  the  poor. 
the  Committee  said: 

■The  rhetoric  of  the  War  on  Poverty  and 
the  Great  Society  created  the  impression 
among  the  disadvantaged  of  the  cities  that 
their  living  conditions  would  be  dramatically 
and  rapidly  Improved. 

"It  IS  clear  that  these  promises  extended 
far  bevond  the  reach  of  any  performance 
humarilv  possible.  As  a  result,  expectations 
were  raised,  but  not  realized,  and  for  many,  a 
sense  of  betraval  occurred." 

The  recommendations  included  a  variety 
o:  tax  incentives  to  private  groups  and  busi- 
nesses which  "too  frequently  .  .  .  have  been 
undermined  by  federally  directed  and  sub- 
sidized  organizations  " 

Mso  called  for  were  ambitious  job  training 
programs,  a  national  Job  opportunity  survey 


SOVIETS  HAVE  PROPAGANDA  FIELD 
DAY  WITH  U.S.  FAILURE  TO  RAT- 
IFY HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVEN- 
TIONS 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  those 
of  us  who  have  been  pushing  hard  for 
Senate  ratification  of  the  United  Nations 
conventions  on  genocide,  forced  labor, 
and  the  political  rights  of  women  are  all 
too  aware  of  the  propaganda  advantage 
the  Soviet  Union  lakes  of  this  body's 
failure  to  ratify  the  conventions.  It  is 
ironic  indeed  that  a  totalitarian  form  of 
government  takes  every  opportunity  to 
excoriate  a  nation  founded  on  "liberty 
and  justice  for  all"  because  of  our  failure 
lo  extend  this  liberty  and  justice,  sym- 
bolically, lo  the  world  at  large  by  ratify- 
ing the  U.N.  conventions. 

Here's  what  Izve.stia  had  to  .say  recent- 
ly regarding  the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights: 

in  the  conditions  of  capitalism  the  declara- 
tions  basic  tenets  remain  unfuUllled  to  this 
ilay.  The  bourgeois  democracies,  which  serve 
the  interests  of  imperialist  monopolies,  have 
turned  the  rights  .md  freedoms  as.sured  bv 
their  constitutions  into  a  larce.  Thanks  to 
the  unstinted  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union 
.  .  .  the  U.N  has  taken  a  series  of  measures 
aimed  at  restoring  the  independence  of 
colonial  people,  the  ending  of  all  forms  of 
racial  discrimination,  and  ihasi  signed  con- 
ventions condemning  racism  and  genocide. 

Evei-y  .single  person  on  the  floor  and 

in  the  gallery  knows  that  this  is  a  lu- 
dicrously false  statement,  but  our  fail- 
ui-e  to  ratify  human  rights  conventions 
will  be  continually  thrown  in  our  lace 
by  Iron  Curtain  propagandists  until  we 
act.  How  can  we  as  representatives  of  a 
nation  that  almost  200  years  ago  was  the 
cradle  of  liberty,  refuse  to  ratify  these 
conventions  by  hiding  bciiind  empty 
legalisms  -.vhen  we  know  that  nations 
who.se  governments  cannot  niaU^h  ours 
in  terms  of  individual  rights  and  lib- 
erties have  no  qualm.'^  v.hat.'^cvcr  in  be- 
coming signatories?  We  have  no  reason 
lo  duck  this  i.ssue.  We  have  every  rea- 
.son  to  face  up  to  it  I  hope  that  we  will 
act  and  act  .soon 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix)re.  Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not.  morning  business  is  concluded. 


AUTHORIT\'  TO  REAPPOINT  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  bu.=;iness. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
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pore.  The  joint  resolution  will  be  stated 
by  title  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  joint  resolution 
<H.J.  Res  1224'  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  reappoint  as  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  an  ac^itional 
term  of  1  year,  the  officer  serving  in  that 
position  on  April  1.  1968. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  obiection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution':' 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

I 

RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  MILLER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  of  Wednesday,  May 
29.  1968.  the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Miller!  is  recognized  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  oi  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The' cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 


TURMOIL  ON  THE  CAMPUS 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  articles  written  by  Carl 
Rowan,  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  on  May  15  and  on  May  31. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  iDC.i   Evening  Star, 
May  15,  19681 

It's  Time  To   Crack   Down   on   C.^mpus 

.Activists 

I  By  Carl  T  Rowan  i 

MiNNE.fPOLis,  Minn. — There  was  a  time 
when  young  people  went  to  college,  wise 
only  to  the  point  of  knowing  that  they  had 
a  lot  to  learn 

Today's  campuses  are  being  convulsed  by 
a  motley  assortment  of  student  ■activists" 
who  express  an  arrogant  certainty  that  they 
need  to  educate  their  presidents,  deans,  fac- 
ulties, and  most  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
And  to  a  disturbing  degree,  they  have  made 
the  process  of  educating  a  hapless  hostage  to 
their  absurdity 

After  bolsterovis  upheaval.  Stanford  Uni- 
versity is  to  be  partly  run  by  students  who. 
In  their  wisdom  have  made  a  topless  go-go 
girl  the  prime  candidate  for  president  of  the 
student  body 

The  president  of  Oberlln  College  has 
knuckled  under  to  pressures  and  barred  all 
military  recruiters  from  the  campus.  Now — 
on  the  premise  that  the  United  States  is 
guilty  of  'war  crimes  " — Oberlln  students 
are  demanding  that  the  college  sell  all  Its 
US.  Savings  Bonds  and  that  it  pull  Oberlln 
funds  out  of  companies  that  contribute  di- 
rectly to  the  military  effort  in  Vietnam. 

At  Columbia,  students  .seek  to  force  the 
university  to  end  its  ties  with  the  Institute 
for  Defense  Analysis,  a  consortium  that  does 
military  research  for  the  government. 

And  here,  ceremonies  to  Install  a  new 
president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
were  disrupted  by  a  group  angered  mostly 
because  police  took  action  against  a  colleague 


who  had  ignored  a  batch  of  tickets  for  traf- 
fic violations 

This  group  cloaked  its  anger  in  "nobler" 
cause,  of  course,  as  it  barred  regents  and 
scholars  from  entering  the  front  door  of 
Northrop  Auditorium. 

"We've  been  going  through  back  doors  for 
decades."  insisted  a  Negro  protester.  "Now 
you  all  go  through  the  back  door." 

People  pxDlltely  compiled. 

On  campus  after  campus,  turmoil  rages 
over  such  diverse  demands  as  a  separate 
course  in  Negro  history,  the  right  of  male 
students  to  entertain  girls  in  their  dormitory 
rooms  at  all  hours,  or  the  addition  of  a  bit  of 
color  (racial,  that  is)  to  the  college  coaching 
staffs. 

The  preferred  tactics  of  the  activists. 
whether  their  demands  are  ob^-lously  just  or 
patently  ridiculous,  is  to  virtually  kidnap 
college  administrators,  seize  offices  or  entire 
buildings,  and  otherwise  bring  the  processes 
of  teaching  and  learning  to  a  chaotic  halt. 

It  Is  clearly  time  for  college  ndmirlstrators 
to  meet  and  adopt  some  Joint  strategy  to  deal 
with  this  absurd  business — and  for  these 
reasons : 

1.  The  anarchists  and  nihilists,  who  are 
more  interested  in  destroying  universities 
.md  "the  system"  than  they  are  .n  improving 
things,  are  picking  off  the  schools  one  by 
one,  .Administrators,  and  faculties  are 
knuckling  under  for  fear  nf  becoming  the 
first  institutions  totally  wrecked  by  student 
strikes  and  resignations  of  faculty  sympa- 
thizers. 

2.  In  this  election  year,  the  ix)litlclans  are 
eager  to  get  into  the  act.  as  the  House  has 
shown.  Whatever  Institutions  irresponsible 
and  Irrational  students  fail  to  wreck  will  be 
intellectually  dismembered  by  overly  right- 
eous congressmen  and  their  meat-ax  at- 
tempts at  repression. 

College  administrators  must  agree  on  areas 
where  they  have  been  wrong  and  unrespon- 
sive to  le^timate  complaints. 

-Administrators  making  bold,  honest  ef- 
forts to  right  these  wrongs  will  carry  along 
the  great  majority  of  students  and  tlius  iso- 
late those  bent  on  destruction. 

When  this  latter  group  resorts  to  illegal, 
mob  tactics,  it  ought  to  be  agreed  by  every 
president  that  they  are  to  be  expelled — 
pronto! 

Perhaps  a  few  mushheads  will  say  that  this 
Is  treating  students  like  Juveniles.  But  it  is 
merely  treating  Immature  adolescents  like 
immature  adolescents,  ruffians  like  ruffians. 
and  serious  students  and  scholars  like  stu- 
dents and  scholars. 

It  is  high  time  somebody  began  to  make 
the  distinction. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.l   Evening  Star, 

May  31,    19681 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan i 

Campus   Turmoil   .Aimed    at    Promoting 
Anarchy? 

.A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  23-year-old  Cathy 
Wilkerson  stood  on  the  campus  of  American 
University  here,  fanning  the  fires  of  student 
rebellion. 

Miss  Wilkerson  was  only  one  of  several 
3DS  non-students  who  were  encouraging  or 
abetting  campus  revolts  in  May.  At  least 
partly  because  of  the  zeal  of  these  young 
revolutionaries,  two  great  spasms  of  violence 
had  rocked  Coltunbia  University,  resulting  in 
897  arrests  and  injuries  to  216  persons. 

What  does  it  all  add  up  to?  Is  it  just  a  new 
"campus  fad,"  or  is  it  a  development  that 
merits  the  attention  of  those  concerned  with 
national  security? 

Some  key  people  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment are  convinced  that  Columbia  is  only  an 
early  target  in  a  national  plan  by  student 
revolutionaries  to  either  seize  control  of 
dozens  of  universities  or  wreck  them. 

FBI  and  other  repMjrts  Indicate  that  even 
as  violence  raged  at  Columbia  some  of  the 
ringleaders  were  fanning  out  around  the 
country  trying  to  intensify  conflicts  on  other 
campuses. 


These  reports  also  show  that  many  of  tho-e 
doing  the  most  haranguing  on  campuses  are 
not  students  at  all  but  well -organized  out- 
siders exploiting  campus  grievances  to  fur- 
ther their  goal  of  "changing  American 
society." 

One  Justice  Department  report  says  tlv^n 
"ti^lned  agitators  and  subversive  elenifnt^ 
represent  a  hard  core  whase  basic  obJecM-, •• 
is  to  promote  outright  anarchy.  Tliere  .s 
growing  evidence  that  this  hard  core  is  com- 
posed of  m.riny  non-students  Tliere  is  gro'w."- 
ing  evidence,  too.  that  there  is  a  broad  inter- 
action involving  travel  from  one  campus  to 
another  either  to  instigate  a  student  erup- 
tion or  to  exploit  an  existing  stiide;!t 
demonstration." 

Tliese  reports  note,  for  example,  that  one 
Thomas  Hayden  helped  found  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS)  and  that  lie 
works  out  of  Chicago  for  the  Nation,"il  .Mn- 
bllizatlon  Committee  to  End  the  "War  in  V'.f-- 
nam,  Hayden  ttirned  up  as  a  key  figure  ■.:] 
the  uprising  at  Columbia 

Government  files  show  that  Mark  Rufi.i 
most  persistent  of  the  agitators  at  Colum- 
bia, contacted  colleges  as  far  away  a.s  Okl  i- 
homa  and  California  in  early  May  inf.ir?:,- 
Ing  them  that  a  'speakers'  bureau"  had  l;i-i"ii 
set  tip  at  Columbia  to  send  people  anywhere 
to  set  In  motion  "rallies,  actions,  strikes  in 
-support  of  Columbia's  demands,  on  local 
racism,  or  repression  Issues." 

SDS  had  a  non-student  in  the  Hoose- p!- 
Univer-slty  disturbance  in  Chicago  on  M;iv 
15.  another  non-student  agitator  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware  on  May  16.  and  on  'hp 
same  day  had  a  Columbia  activist.  Jeff  Girth, 
at  the  Unlver.sity  of  Texas  in  .Atistin 

Miss  Wilkerson  admits  that  SDS's  goals 
and  activities  are  national,  but  she  denies 
any  master  plan  for  college  upheaval.  "You 
can't  transplant  revolt  from  one  campus  to 
another."  she  told  me.  "The  impetus  ha.s  to 
come  from  the  local  situation.  People  have 
to  feel  oppressed  before  they  will   revolt  " 

She  insists  that  "the  FBI  is  trying  to  make 
SDS  look  subversive"  but  that  the  group  onlv 
wants  to  "'change  the  system  and  give  power 
to  the  90  percent  of  the  people  who  have  no 
economic  or  political  control  whatsoever 
now," 

Miss  Wilkerson  is  certainly  correct  m  her 
;tssumption  that  the  FBI  and  other  elements 
of  government  distrust  -SDS  and  Its  motives. 
A  current  report,  being  carefully  studied  In 
top  levels  of  government  here,  asserts  that 
the  campus  riots  are  much  more  menacing 
than  any  mere  reflection  of  "the  generation 
gap." 

"It  Is  only  the  beginning  of  a  .still  greater 
planned  effort  which  may  shake  the  cam- 
puses of  the  colleges  and  universities  to  their 
very  foundations  in  the  forthcoming  school 
year  if  school  administrators  and  others  do 
not  recognize  the  need  to  face  up  to  this 
challenge."  the  report  states. 

Cathy  'Wilkerson  agrees  that  more  campus 
revolts  are  in  store,  not  because  of  malevo- 
lent instigation,  she  says,  but  because  f-ol- 
lege  administrators  "are  becoming  more  and 
more  repressive  and  oppressive." 

Whatever  the  facts  about  student  motiva- 
tion, college  administrators  clearly  face  a 
grim  challenge. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the  May 
15  article  is  entitled  "It's  Time  To  Crack 
Down  on  Campus  Activists."  Amons 
other  things.  Mr.  Rowan  in  this  article 
states : 

There  was  a  time  when  young  people  went 
to  college,  wise  only  to  the  point  of  knowing 
that  they  had  a  lot  to  learn. 

Today's  campuses  are  being  convulsed  by 
a  motley  assortment  of  student  "activists" 
who  express  an  arrogant  certainty  that  they 
need  to  educate  their  presidents,  deans,  fac- 
ulties, and  most  of  the  rest  of  mankind-  -And 
to  a  disturbing  degree,  they  have  made  the 
process  of  educating  a  hapless  hostage  to 
their  absurdity. 
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Mr.  Pi-esident,  in  the  second  article 
entitled  "Campus  Turmoil  Aimed  at 
Promoting  Anarchy?"  among  other 
thoughts  expressed  by  Mr.  Rowan,  he 
says: 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago.  23-year-old  Cathy 
Wilkerson  stood  on  the  campus  of  American 
University  here,  fanning  the  fires  of  student 
rebellion. 

Miss  Wilkerson  was  only  one  of  several  SDS 
non-students  who  were  encouraging  or  abet- 
ting camptis  revolts  in  May.  At  least  partly 
because  of  the  zeal  of  these  young  revolu- 
tionaries, two  great  spiisms  of  violence  had 
rocked  Columbia  University,  resulting  in  897 
,;rrests  and  injuries  to  216  persons. 

What  does  it  all  add  up  to?  Is  it  Just  a  new 
•Tampus  fad."  or  Is  it  a  development  that 
merits  the  attention  of  those  concerned  with 
national  security? 

some  key  people  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment are  convinced  that  Columbia  is  only 
.in  early  target  in  a  national  plan  by  student 
revolutionaries  to  either  seize  control  of 
dozens  of  universities  or  wreck  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  concur  completely 
v.ith  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Rowan. 
I  think  we  have  been  a.meep  We  have 
been  lulled  into  a  ."^tate  of  .security  not 
(U.stifled  by  what  is  happening  in  this 
("ountiy.  The.se  are  not  di.ssents.  They  ;ire 
not  demands  for  reforms.  They  are  the 
initiation  of  anarchy,  the  real  purpose 
(if  the  nonoffirial  and  the  revolutionary 
bemc  to  take  over  and  control  our 
revered  in.stitutions. 

I  reioeat,  it  is  time  that  law  enforce- 
ment officials  wako  up.  It  is  time  that 
the  heads  of  our  educational  institutioixs 
exercise  their  authority  and  i^rerocatives 
and  demonstrate  that  the  property  of  the 
public  and  the  property  of  jirivate  insti- 
tutions shall  be  held  inviolate  against 
iho-se  trying  to  preciniate  anarchy. 

Moreover,  the  time  has  come  'vhen  the 
officials  in  charge  of  our  educational  in- 
.stitutions must  exert  themselves  to  elimi- 
nate this  danger,  as  well  as  every  law 
enforcement  official  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  every  prosecuting  attorney 
in  the  Nation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Miller  l  very  much  ior  yielding  to  me  at 
this  time. 


THE  RECORD  ON  INFLATION 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  said 

that  the  farther  one  is  from  Washing- 
ton, the  closer  one  is  to  reality. 

I  wi.sh  to  discuss  today  the  hard  reality 
of  inflation. 

For  too  Ion?,  tho.se  in  control  of  our 
Federal  Government  in  Washington 
liave  covered  up  the  reality  of  inflation. 
-•\nd  v.-hen  its  existence  was  finally  ac- 
knowledged, it  has  been  played  down 
v.-ith  the  excuse  that  inflation  is  a  neces- 
.■^ary  e\il  to  be  expected  at  a  time  when 
we  have  never  had  it  so  good. 

But  the  social  tragedies  spawned  by 
tiie  evil  of  inflation  have  not  been  de- 
terred by  sanguine  speeches  and  press 
releases.  Inflation  has  been  exacting  a 
terrible  price  from  the  people. 

Inflation  has  added  over  SlOO  billion 
10  the  cost  of  living  of  our  people  in  the 
past  7  years. 

Inflation  has  shrunk  the  value  of 
checking  accounts  of  our  people  by  $10 
billion  In  the  past  7  years. 

Inflation  has  robbed  our  people  of  $32 
billion  from  their  savings  in  the  past  7 
years. 


Inflation  has  reduced  the  value  of  pen- 
sion fund  reserves  by  over  $17  billion  in 
the  pa.st  7  years. 

Inflation  has  eroded  away  $15  billion 
from  the  value  of  U.S.  Government  and 
other  bonds  in  the  past  7  years. 

Inflation  has  eaten  $13  billion  from 
life  insurance  reserves  in  the  pa.sl  7 
vears.  . 

Mr,  President,  the.se  costs  of  inflation 
total  over  $188  billion  in  the  past  7 
yeai.s— nearly  $1,000  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child. 

And  it  is  getting  worse.  Already,  in 
the  first  3  months  of  1968.  the  American 
people  have  been  hit  by  more  than  S19 
billion  of  inflation— $10  billion  in  cost- 
of-living  inflation  and  S9  billion  loss  of 
value  of  their  cash-convertible  assets.  At 
this  rate,  inflation  in  1968  will  take  away 
more  purchasing  power  from  our  people 
than  the  Federal  income  tax. 

This  record  con.stitutes  a  glaring  in- 
dictment of  the  stewardship  of  those 
in  control  of  the  administration  and  the 
Congress. 

It  is  the  inevitable  result  of  their  re- 
fu.sal  to  follow  a  .stable  dollar  economic 
policy:  to  follow,  instead,  the  irrespon- 
sible paths  of  uncontrolled  sp"ndin2.  no 
priorities  in  spending,  guns  and  butter, 
and  deliberate  multi-billion-dollar  budg- 
et deficits. 

The  record  is  full  of  statements  by 
those  in  control  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  inflation  is  "the  mo-st  unjust 
and  capricious  form  of  taxation.'  But 
that  is  all  the  record  shows— noble  words 
unmatched  by  deeds. 

One  of  the  basic  causes  of  the  feelings 
of  helplessness  and  hopelessness  among 
large  segments  of  onr  people  is  the  ever- 
increasing  cost  of  living  resulting  from 
inflation.  When  their  dollars  continue  to 
buy  less,  the  squeeze  on  family  budgets 
becomes  unbearable. 

Our  people  see  prices  continuing  to 
rise  as  the  buyin;'-  power  of  their  money 
continues  to  shrink. 

The  inflationary  policies  of  this  ad- 
ministration and  its  controlled  Congress 
have  undercut  most  the  very  segment  of 
our  societv  which  the  poverty  prosrams 
are  .supi^osed  to  be  helping— the  poor 
and  underprivileged.  But  also  deeply 
hurt  bv  these  policies  arc  our  younger 
people  "who  arc  trying  to  finance  ever- 
increa.sins  costs  of  an  education,  pur- 
chase a  home,  maintain  a  young  and 
■nowinp  family,  and  raise  the  money 
needed  to  go  into  business  or  farming: 
and.  of  course,  the  older  Americans 
v.hose  earning  power  is  ended  or  greatly 
diminished  and  who  rely  on  fixed  pen- 
sions, insurance,  annuities,  and  savings 
for  a  livelihood. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to 
take  awav  purchasing  power  from  the 
ijeople  it  should  be  done  by  taxation 
rather  than  bv  inflation.  Either  way  the 
people  end  up  with  less  purchasing 
power  but  the  tax  way.  at  least,  is  out 
m  the  open  and  usually  is  related  to 
abiiitv  to  pay.  The  inflation  way  is 
easier  to  cover  up  and  its  impact  has 
>\o  relationship  to  ability  to  stand  the 

impact. 

The  evidence  of  the  bankrupt  eco- 
nomic policies  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration is  abundant : 

The  cost-of-living  index  increased 
from  214.6  in  1960  to  247.6  in  Aprfl  of  this 


year  Living  costs  in  April  were  climbing 
at  the  fastest  rate  in  17  years. 

The  continued  decrease  in  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  our  dollar  from  47  cents — 
based  on  a  1939  dollar  valued  at  100 
cent-s — in  1960  to  40  cents  today. 

The  inflation-spawned  increase  in  in- 
terest rates  to  the  highest  level  since  the 
Civil  War. 

The  continued  increase  in  the  national 
debt,  which  has  jumped  from  $290  billion 
at  the  end  of  1960  to  $350  billion  as  of  last 
April  30. 

Tlie  continued  increase  in  the  annual 
interest  on  this  national  debt,  which  has 
ri.sen  from  the  $9.2  billion  7  years  ago  to 
S14.4  billion. 

The  7-year  Federal  budget  deficits  of 
more  than  $54  billion. 

This  is  a  tragic  record.  Tlie  evidence 
fully  supports  the  indictment  of  mis- 
management. 

Tliere  is  much  talk  about  increases  in 
our  gross  national  product.  These  should 
be  evaluated  in  light  of  the  portion  of 
these  increa.ses  representing  inflation— 
as  distinguished  from  "real  dollar"  in- 
creases in  GNP.  A  few  years  ago,  20  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  increased  GNP  con- 
sisted of  inflation.  By  1966.  47  percent  of 
the  increased  GNP  con.sisted  of  inflation. 
Last  year.  60  percent  of  the  increased 
GNP  consisted  of  inflation. 

Inflation  has  had  a  disastrous  impact 
on  the  agricultural  sector  of  our  economy. 
In  the  la-st  7  years,  farmers'  costs  of  pro- 
duction have  gone  up  over  S8  billion.  Net 
income  has  increased  S2.9  billion,  but 
when  the  inflation  is  shrunk  out  of  1967 
dollars  to  reduce  them  to  1960  dollar 
equivalents,  net  agricultural  income  is 
back  to  where  it  was  in  1960.  Last  March, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ported that  inflation  will  take  more  than 
SI  billion  from  farmers'  income  during 
1968  alone. 

Inflation  hurts  wage  earners— whether 
union  members  or  not — by  reducing  the 
real  income  of  their  -vvaL^es  and  the  value 
of  their  retirement  pensions.  Real  in- 
come of  wage  earners  today  is  lower  than 
a  year  ago,  which  means  that  cost-of- 
living    inflation    has   more    than   offset 
wage  increases.  One  cannot  blame  the 
wage  earner  for  seeking  more  dollars  in 
his  pay  envelope  when  all  of  his  dollars 
are  worth  less:   but  this  is  tending  to 
push  up  prices  in  the  face  of  tiuhtening 
competition  from  imports  and  tougher 
competition  in  our  overseas  markets.  Our 
favorable   balance   of   trade   has   fallen 
from  .56.7  billion  in  1964  to  S3 .8  billion 
in  1967.  and  this  has  contributed  to  the 
•A-or.sening   balancc-of-s^ayments   deficit, 
which  was  S3.6  billion  last  year.  There  is 
no   indication   that   the   favorable    bal- 
ance-of-trade  picture  is  going  to  get  bet- 
ter while  inflation  continues,  and  it  could 
grow  worse. 

During  the  last  7  years,  the  cost  of 
a  college  education  has  gone  up  over  $100 
a  year  in  public  colleges:  still  more  in 
private  colleges. 

A  home  costing  S12.000  in  1960  cost 
S16  500  in  1967.  and  higher  mortgaae  in- 
terest rates  will  add  considerably  more. 
During  the  last  7  years,  the  cost  of 
maintainins  a  family  of  husband,  wife. 
and  two  children  has  jumped  over  $900 
on  an  averagt. 

Our  older  citizens  have  been  deeply 
hurt   by    inflation.    In    1965,    Congress 
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passed  a  7-percent  social  security  pen- 
sion Increase — the  first  since  1958.  In  the 
interim,  inflation  reduced  the  value  of 
social  security  pensions  by  $1.5  billion, 
and  even  with  the  7-percent  increase, 
pensions  were  not  wortn  as  much  as  they 
were  in  1958.  Since  the  7-percent  increase 
went  into  effect,  inflation  has  taken  an- 
other $2.3  billion  away  from  the  value  of 
these  pensions.  The  new  13-percent  in- 
crease, which  went  into  effect  last  Feb- 
ruary, will  be  rapidly  destroyed  if  the 
present  rate  of  inflation  continues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  table  which  shows  how  the 
face  amount  of  .social  security  pensions 
has  been  increased  at  various  tmies  by 
the  Congress  while,  as  a  result  of  infla- 
tion, the  value  of  these  pensions  has 
practically  stood  still. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

TiBLE  I  -SHOWmG  INCRfASES  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
PENSIONS'  LEGISLATED  BY  CONGRESS  IN  OROER  TO 
ENABLE  PENSIONERS  TO  :VIAINTAIN  THEIR  PURCHASING 
POWER  IN  VIEW  OF  DECLINE  IN  VALUE  OF  THE  DOLLAR 

|T!ie  example  is  a  v»orl<er  having  a  $3,000  annual  income  base. 
single  at  retirempiit  ami  tully  covered."  The  1940  year 
figure  IS  lor  3  vvorker  retired  under  the  1935  jct  Other  figures 
are  lor  a  worker  retfied  under  successive  acts  tor  years 


indicated.l 

Purchasing 
power  ot 

Annual 

dollar  com- 

Rea 

1  value  ol 

Year 

pension 

pared  to  1939 

dollar  Aorth 

100  cents  (in 

cents) 

P 

ensioii 

1940.... 

{499. 20 

99.2 

$495.  20 

1950  .- 

870.00 

57.8 

502.  86 

1952 

930.  00 

52.3 

486.  39 

1954 

1.062.00 

51.7 

549.  05 

1958 

1.140.00 

48.1 

548.  34 

1965   . 

1.320.00 

■14.0 

537.  30 

1966   ... 

1.220.00 

42.7 

510.94 

1967 

1.220.00 

41.6 

507.  52 

Apnll968... 

1, 367.  00 

40.4 

552.27 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr  President,  as  I  have 
been  pointmt:  out  for  several  years,  the 
most  meaninfiful  way  to  make  the  aver- 
age person  aware  of  what  cost-of-living 
inflation  has  been  doing  to  him  is  to 
reduce  it  to  a  sales  ta.x  equivalent.  A  sales 
tax  and  cost-of-living  inflation  have  a 
similar  impact.  For  example,  inflation  of 
3  percent  would  cut  the  purchasing 
power  of  a  dollar  by  3  percent:  and  a 
sales  tax  of  3  percent  would  take  3  per- 
cent out  of  each  dollar  spent,  with  the 
same  result — .just  that  much  less  pur- 
chasing power  remaining.  Both  are  re- 
gressive in  that  each  bears  most  heavily 
on  the  low-income,  large-family,  and 
fixed-income  groups. 

Since  the  Democratic  administration 
took  over  the  reins  m  1961.  along  with 
control  over  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
there  has  been  an  average  annual  cost- 
of-living  inflation  of  nearly  S15  billion. 
This  has  had  an  impact  on  the  citizens  of 
the  various  States  equivalent  to  a  sales 
tax  riinging  from  2  to  10  percent,  de- 
pending on  the  relative  personal  income 
of  each  particular  State.  During  1967, 
cost-of-living  inflation  amounted  to  over 
$25  billion.  This  had  an  impact  on  the 
citizens  of  the  various  States  equivalent 
to  a  sales  tax  ranging  up  to  18  percent, 
depending  on  the  relative  personal  in- 
come of  each  particular  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 


remarks  two  tables;  one  showing  the 
average  yearly  loss  of  purchasing  power 
due  to  cost-of-living  inflation  from  1961 
throiigh  1967,  allocated  among  the  vari- 
ous States,  with  the  allocated  amount 
shown  in  sales  tax  equivalents;  the  other 
.showing  the  same  information  with  re- 
spect to  cost-of-living  inflation  for  1967. 
Appropriate  explanatory-  notes  are  also 
.set  forth  in  these  tables. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows; 

TABLE  II  COST  OF  LIVING  INFLATION  IN  THE  50  STATES' 
1961  67.  UNDER  ADMINISTRATION  AND  CONGRESS 
CONTROLLED  BY  DEMOCRATIC  P.^RTY 

Bised  on  inlornislion  provided  by  the  President's  Council  ot 
Fcoiioniic  A'lvpsers.  the  US  Treasury,  and  the  Departnient  n( 
Commerce,  tho  'ollowing  f'giires  shovy  the  average  '•xteiit  ot 
mtlalion  lor  each  ol  Ih"  50  States  tor  1961  67.  together  with 
the  amount  ol  additional  sales  tax  which  would  ^le  required  m 
each  ol  these  States  to  recoup  such  an  amount. 


Average  yearly     Sales  la> 

Stale  cost  of  living     equivalent 

inflation,  1961-67  (percent> 


Type  ol  tax 


Alahaina  S177.840  1)00 

Alaska   ..  22.396.000 

Arizona  101,520.000 

Arkansas  95.328.000 

California      .  1,626,480.000 

Colorado  141. 40?.  000 

Coniiecticil  262.224,000 

Delaware   .  44.784.000 

Floiioa  388.944.000 

Georgia  262.800.000 

Hawaii  55.872.000 

Idaho  42.192.000 

Illinois  941.^72.tiOO 

Indiana  375.984.000 

Iowa  197.558.000 

Kansas  158.832.000 

Kentucky..  176.544.000 

Louisiana  207.648.000 

Maine  59, 040. 000 

Maryland  293.328.000 

Massachusetts  438. 768. 000 

Mi-higan  675.792.000 

Minnesota  .  258.480.000 

Mississippi  103.104.000 

Missouri 319.536,000 

Montana  ....  44.784.000 

Nebraska             .  97.776.000 

Nevada    .         .   .  37.296.000 

New  Hampshire..  47.952.000 

New  Jersey 588.816.000 

New  Mexico    ....  57.168.000 

New  York      1.585.152.000 

North  Carolina...  279.504.000 

North  Dakota 36.720.000 

Ohio      779.328.000 

Oklahoma 151.776,00( 

Oregon 141.552,000 

Pennsylvania 849. 744.  OOC 

Rhode  Island....  67.536.000 

South  Carolina...  130.608,000 

South  Dakota 39.888.000 

Tennessee 213.984.000 

Texas 581.840.000 

Utah 62.064.000 

Vermont.  26.7R4.000 

Virginia 292.176.000 

Washington..       .  249.264.000 

West  Virginia...  97.632.000 

Wisconsin 306.432.000 

Wyoming 21.888.000 


4.! 
3.0 
2.9 
3.2 
4.5 
4  2 
6.  .3 
6.2 
3.8 
3.2 
2.1 
3.8 
«  6 
2.4 
3.4 
4.0 
3  9 
2.8 


3.7 
4.6 
4.6 
3,  1 
5.4 
8.4 
2.5 
5.2 
4.1 
4.7 
6.3 
4.C 
5.2 
6.6 
6.8 
3.4 
3.8 


6.7 
2.4 
2.3 
9.4 
2.7 


General  sales 
Retail  sales  1 
General  sales 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Di 
Petjil  sales 
General  sales 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Retail  sales  > 
General  sales 

Oo. 
Retail  sales.i 

Do 
General  sales. 
Retail  sales.! 
General  sales. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Oo. 
Retail  sales.i 
General  sales 

Do. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Retail  sales.! 
General  sales. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


I  Percentages  tor  these  8  States  are  based  on  assumption  oi 
a  simple  retail  sales  tax  on  lumber,  building  maten.ils,  hard- 
ware and  farm  equipment  dealers;  general  merchandise  group 
stores;  toodstores;  automotive  dealers;  gasoline  service  statior.s; 
apparel  anrf  accessory  stores;  furniture,  home  furnishings,  anri 
equipment  stores;  eatmg  and  drinking  places;  drugstores; 
proprietary  stores;  other  letail  stares;  and  nonstore  retailers. 

SOURCES 

il)  1961-1967  cost  of  living  inflation. — 
This  was  obtained  from  the  January  1968 
Economic  Indicators.  Joint  Economic  Com.- 
mittee.  p.  2.  "Total  gross  national  product  in 
1958  prices"  for  1966  was  subtracted  from 
"ToT.al  gross  national  product  in  1958  prices' 
for  1967.  This  remainder  was  subtracted  from 
the  difference  between  "Total  gro&s  n.^tional 
product"  for  1966  and  "Total  gross  national 
product"  for  1967.  The  remainder,  $25.2  bil- 
lion, represents  cost  of  living  inflation  for 
the  United  States  for  1967,  expressed  in  dol- 
lars. One  should  bear  in  mind  that  gross 
national  product  is  something  of  a  mis- 
nomer in  that  it  includes  the  sum  total  of 
purcliases   during   a   period   by   the   various 


levels  of  government,  personal  consumption 
expenditures,  and  private  itirestinent. 

Similar  remainders  on  non-lnllated  GNP 
growth  statistics,  tliat  is  GNP  hgures  .-.a 
measured  m  1958  prices,  were  subtrac;ed 
from  GNP  growth  figures  in  current,  in- 
flated, dollars  for  the  years  1961.  1962,  1963, 
1964,  1965,  and  1966.  The  ye.irly  dollar  value 
of  cost  of  living  inflation  thu.5  calculated 
was : 

Bilhnn 

1961 S6.  8 

1962 7  5 

1963 8.U 

1964 n  9 

1965 15  (j 

1966 2o.O 

1967 25  2 

Total -.-    lOU  9 

Thus  the  total  amount  of  co.-t  of  living;  ;i.- 
flation  expressed  in  dollars  for  the  period 
1961  to  1967  was  $100.9  billion,  an  averaee 
of  approximately  .514.4  billion  per  year.  Ti; 
assign  each  of  the  titty  States  its  appropriate 
share  of  this  inflation,  the  .^urveij  of  Current 
Bu.sine.ss.  .April  1968,  wa.s  used.  Page  13.  table 
i.  contains  'Total  Pc-r.sonal  Income,  by  States 
and  Regions,  "  Personal  income  :or  the  United 
States  was  divided  into  each  State  tofil 
whicii  gave  each  State  u  percentage,  in  mo.<t 
cases  three  significant  figures,  which  reprr- 
sents  State  share  of  Total  National  Per.son.il 
Income.  The  average  cost  of  living  inflation 
($14.4  billion)  was  then  multiplied  by  ihi.s 
percentage.  The  result  appears  under  the  title 
.Average  Yearli/  Co,<f  of  Lii.ng  Inf.atifjr. 
1961-1967. 

The  State  percentages  of  National  Person..! 
Income  are:    Rhode  Island   .469'.  .  Connecti- 
cut   1.821'    ,   New   York    11.008'    ,   New  Jer.'-T', 
4.089     ,      Pennsylvania      5.901':.      Delaw,.ie 
.311   :,  Marvland  2.037';.  District  of  Colun.- 
bia    .556',,    Michigan    4.693':.    Ohio   5.412'    . 
Indiana   2.611'    .    Illinois   6.538':.    Wiscons.:; 
2.128';  .  -Minnesota  1.795':  .  lov.'a  1.372';  ,  Mis- 
souri   2.219'..    North    Dakota    .255';.    South 
Dakota     .277'    .     Nebraska     .679'    .     Kan.'.-L^^ 
1.103'.'  ,  Virginia  2.029'.  ,  "West  Virginia  .678' 
Kentucky   1.226'   ,   Tennessee   1.486".  ,   North 
C.irolina     1.941';.     South     Carolina     .907 
Georgia.    1.825';.    Florida    2.701':,    Alabam.i 
1.235';,  Mississippi  ,716'':  .  Louisiana  1.442 
.Arkansas    .602'';,    Oklahoma    1.054':,    Tex,.^ 
4.735''.   New   Mexico   .397':.   -Arizona    .705 
Montana     .311'    ,     Idaho     .293':.     Wyomiiia 

152';,  Colorado   .982';,  Utah   .431':.  \Va.sr.- 
ington  1.731';  .  Oregon  .983'^';,  Nevada  .259 
California     11.295';.    Alaska    .159' c,    Hawi'.;. 

388':  .  Maine  .410':,  New  Hampshire  .333'    , 
Vermont  .186':,  Massachusetts  3.0471.. 

(2)  Neiv  taxes  needed  to  recoup  averaO' 
1961--1967  loss  from  cost  of  living  inflation.-  - 
This  was  obtained  in  cases  where  State  salc- 
and  use  taxes  are  m  existence  from  "Sta"- 
Tax  Collections  in  1967,"  U.S.  Department  '- - 
Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Go",  err. - 
inent  Finances.  GF  No.  16.  .Additional  Statt 
taxes  needed  to  recoup  money  lost  throng.; 
cost  of  living  inflation  in  the  average  ye.;' 
1961-1967  were  determined  as  follows:  '.Aver- 
age Yearly  Cost  of  Living  Inflation  1961-1967  " 
multiplied  by  "State  General  Sales  Tax  Rate 
was  divided  by  "State  General  Sales  Tax  Col- 
lecti.,ns  tor  1967"  for  each  of  the  States.  Ir. 
each  case,  this  gave  the  additional  tax  neces- 
sary to  recoup  money  lost  through  t\iis  infla- 
tion. 

For  the  eight  States  which  had  no  Sales 
Selective  Sales.  Gross  Receipts  or  Use  Taxes 
as  of  June  30.  1967.  a  generalization  was  made 
based  on  information  from  the  Statistica' 
Abstract  of  the  United  States  for  1967.  Pact 
790  of  the  Abstract  lists  sales  for  "Retai. 
Trade  Establishments  by  State  "  for  the  elever. 
groups  of  retail  trades  utilized.  Dividins 
"Average  Yearly  Cost  of  Living  Inflation  1961- 
1967"  for  each  State  by  "Retail  Sales"  gave 
the  percentage  tax  rate  which  would  be  nec- 
essary, if  imposed  on  retail  sales,  to  raise  the 
average  dollar  amount  of  cost  of  living  in- 
flation incurred  by  that  State  in  1961-1967. 
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,31  Accuracy.— A  degree  of  error  is  possi- 
ble m  the  figures  shown  due  to  the  law  of 
significant  figures.  Retail  trade  statistics  vary 
from  a  high  of  six  significant  figures  to  a  low 
of  four  significant  figures,  while  personal  in- 
come statistics  varv  from  five  significant  fig- 
ures to  three  significant  figures.  Since  average 
cost  of  living  inflation  for  the  United  States 
lor  1961-1967  is  in  excess  of  $10  billion — 
eleven  significant  figures— these  statistics 
■ire  useful  principally  as  a  general  illustra- 
tion of  the  awesome  scope  of  cost  of  living 
inflation,  State  by  State,  across  the  nation. 
Thev  do  not  include  another  $87.4  billion 
ct^st'ol  inflation,  1961-1967,  representing  re- 
duction in  value  of  .savings,  demand  deposits, 
currencv,  life  insurance  and  pension  fund  re- 
serves. Government  and  corporate  bonds,  due 
to  erosion  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar. 
TSBLf  III      COST  OF  LIVI'^iG  nFL&TIOII  11^  THF  SOSTftltS 

for"    !W     Ui^Ct^     ADMIMSTRATION     MO     CONGRESS 

COiUROtLtD  BY  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 

Ba.ed  on  inlormation  provided  by  the  President's  Council  ol 
tcononiic  Advisers,  the  U.S.  Irejsuiy.  and  the  Depaitment 
Dl  Commerce  the  lollov»ing  figures  show  the  extent  ol  cn;t 
ol  IniiiB  liitlation  Inr  each  ol  the  bU  State',  tiunng  1967, 
touelher  with  the  amoun!  ol  additional  sales  t«  which  would 
[je  renuiied  in  each  ol  these  States  to  recoup  such  an  amountl 


1967  cost  ot       Sal 

is  lax 

State 

living  inllalioii     equ 

.alenl 

Type  ol  tax 

(percent) 

$311.22L'.OOa 

7.2 

General  sales 

^0  06b. UOO 

14.1 

detail  sales.' 

177.660,000 

5.1 

leneral  sales 

166, 821.  COO 

5.6 

Do 

2,  846.  340. 000 

8.0 

Do 

Coli)'(i'lo       -  -  ■   • 

247.464.000 

7  5 

Oo 

CoTiecticut  - --  - 

453. 892. 000 

U.O 

Do. 

Deisware... 

78.372  000 

10.9 

detail  sales' 

680. 652.  000 

5.7 

General  sales 

459. 900. 000 

5.7 

Do 

Hua'^m               -   - 

97.776.000 

3.7 

Uo 

73,  836,  UOO 

6.7 

Oo 

1.647.576.000 

8.0 

Do. 

657.972.000 

4.3 

Do 

tOA3 

345. 744.00U 

6.0 

Oo 

277.956.000 

7.0 

Uo 

305. 952. 000 

6.8 

Do 

Louisiana 

363.  384.  000 

1.5 

Do 

Main© 

103.  320.  000 

7.5 

Do 

Maryland 

513.324.000 

11.3 

Do 

Massachusetts 

767.844.000 

17.9 

Do. 

1.182.636.000 

5.9 

Do 

452. 340.  000 

9.9 

Retail  sales  > 

'.lississippi 

180. 132.  COO 

4.9 

General  sales. 

'nissouri 

j59.  188.000 

6.5 

Oo. 

78.372.000 

8.1 

Retail  sales ' 

iiebraska 
:Jevada 

17i.lJ8.O00 
65.  268.  OOO 

8.1 
5.5 

Oo 
General  sales 

'.0,',  Hampshire.. 

83.916.000 

9.5 

Retail  sales  < 

-e/,'  Jersey 

1.030.428.000 

14.8 

General  sales 

•  ev;  Mpkico.    .. 

100,044,000 

4.4 

Do. 

leA  York 

?.  774.  016.  000 

9.1 

Do 

'ifjith  Carolina 

«9.  132.000 

Do 

:iorih  DaKota 

54.  250.  000 

e.2 

Do 

Ohio - 

1,363,824.000 

11.1 

Do 

Oklahoma 

265.608.000 

7.0 

Do. 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 

247,716.000 

9.2 

Retail  sales  < 

1.487.052,000 

11.6 

General  sales. 

Rhode  island 

118,188,000 

12.0 

Do 

South  Carolina  . . 

228. 564. COO 

6.0 

Do. 

South  Dakota. ... 

69.804.000 

6.7 

Do. 

Tennessee 

374.472.000 

5.9 

Do. 

I=.15 

1.193.220.000 

9.1 

Do 

'tin 

108.612. 000 

5.8 

Do. 

46.872.000 

8.7 

Retail  sales.' 

511.308.000 
436,212.000 

11.7 
4  3 

General  sales. 

Washington 

Do. 

West  Virginia 

170.856,000 

4.0 

Do. 

A'isconsm 

536.256,000 

16.4 

Do. 

Wyoming 

38,304.000 

4.7 

Do. 

represents  cost  of  living  inflation  for  the 
United  States  for  1967,  expressed  in  dollars 
One  should  bear  in  mind  that  gross  na- 
tional product  is  something  of  a  misnomer 
m  that  il  includes  the  sum  total  of  purchases 
during  a  period  by  the  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, personal  consvimption  expendi- 
mrcs.  and  private  mvestmeiit . 

To  a,ssign  each  of  the  fifty  States  its  ap- 
propriate share  of  this  Inflation,  the  Surrey 
of  Current  Business.  April  1968,  was  used. 
Page  13.  table  3,  contains  "Total  Personal  In- 
come, bv  States  and  Regions  "  Personal  in- 
come fcr  the  United  States  was  divided  Into 
each  State  total  which  gave  each  State  a 
jiercentage.  in  most  cases  three  significant 
figures,  which  represents  State  share  of  Tottil 
National  Personal  Income.  This  percentage 
was  then  multiplied  by  $25  2  billion  The 
total  appears  under  the  title.  1967  Cost  of 
Living  Inflation. 

The    State    percentages    of    National    Per- 
sonal Income  are:  Rhode  Island  .469':  ,  Con- 
necticut   1.821';,    New    York    11.008^,    New 
Jersey   4089'    ,    Penn.sylvania    5901':,    Dela- 
ware    311';,    Maryland    2  037';.    District    of 
Columbia.     556':'    Michigan    4693':.    Ohio 
5  412'    .  Indiana  2.611';  ,  Illinois  6  538^;  .  Wis- 
consin    2.128':.     Minnesota     1.795-    .      Iowa 
1.372';.     Missouri     2  219^;,     North     Dakota 
.255',  ,  South  Dakota   277':  ,  Nebraska   679'    , 
Kansas   1.103';,  Virginia   2.029     ,   West   Vir- 
ginia    678':,    Kentucky    1.226':.    Tennessee 
1.486':  .  North  Carolina.  1.941';  .  South  Caro- 
lina   907<;,  Georgia   1.825':,  Florida  3.701'    , 
Alabama  1.235':  ,  Mississippi   716';  .  Lou.^iana 
1.442;.   Arkansas    662'    .   Oklahoma   1  054'    , 
Texas   4  735:,    New    Mexico    397'    .    Arizona 
.705':,   Montana    311'-,   Idaho   .293':.   Wyo- 
ming   .152';,    Colorado    .982';,    Utah    .431 '    . 
Washington    1.731':,   Oregon    .983':,   Nevada 
.259':,    California     11259';,    Alaska     .159:. 
Hawaii    388':  ,  Maine    410'    .  New  Hampshire 
333';.       Vermont       .186':,       Massachusetts 
3.047':  . 

(2)  New  taxes  to  recoup  1967  loss  from  cost 
of  living  inflation. — Tills  was  obtained,  in 
cases  where  State  sales  and  use  taxes  are  in 
existence,  from  "State  Tax  Collections  in 
1967,"  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  Government  Finances,  GF  No 
16.  Additional  State  taxes  needed  to  recoup 
money  lost  through  cost  of  living  inflation  In 
1967  were  determined  as  follows:  "State  Gen- 
eral Sales  Tax  Rate"  multiplied  by  "Cost  of 
Living  Inflation  in  1967"  was  divided  by 
"State  General  Sales  Tax  Collections  for 
1967"  for  each  of  the  Slates.  In  each  case, 
this  gave  the  additional  tax  necessary  to  re- 


coup money  lost  through  cost  of  living  infla- 
tion. 

For  the  eight  States  which  had  no  Sales, 
Selective  Sales.  Gross  Receipts  or  Use  Taxes 
as  of  June  30,  1967,  a  generalization  was  made 
based  on  information  from  the  Stati.ttical 
Ab.itract  of  the  United  States  for  1967.  Page 
790  of  the  Abstract  lists  sales  lor  "Retail 
Establishments  by  State"  lor  the  eleven 
groups  of  retail  trades  utilized  Dividing 
"1967  Cost  of  Living  Inflation"  lor  each 
State  by  Retail  Sales  gave  the  percentage  tax 
rate  which  would  be  necessary.  If  Imposed  on 
retail  sales,  to  raise  the  dollar  amount  of 
cost  of  living  Inflation  Incurred  by  that  State 
in  1967. 

(3)  Accuracy. — A  degree  of  error  is  possible 
in  the  figures  shown  due  to  the  law  of 
significant  figures  Wlien  added  up.  Slate  per- 
centages of  Total  US  Personal  Income  equal 
99  973  percent.  The  error,  in  other  words,  is 
.00027,  well  within  tolerable  standards.  It 
should  be  noted  that  these  figures  are  based 
on  the  $25  2  billion  cost  of  living  inflation  for 
calendar  year  1967  and  do  not  Include  an 
additional  S23  billion  cost  of  Inflation  repre- 
.-entlng  reduction  in  value  of  savings,  demand 
deposits,  currency,  life  insurance  and  pen- 
sion fund  reserves,  government  and  corpor- 
ate bonds  due  to  erosion  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Pie.-^idem.  ihe^e 
tables,  based  on  statistics  liom  Ft deral 
Government  sources,  dramatically  un- 
derscore the  impact  of  co.st-of-living  in- 
flation on  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Only  when  the  administration  .'-tops 
si>ending  more  money  than  it  can  per- 
.suade  the  Congress  to  collect  from  tlie 
taxpayers  will  this  be  .stopped 

Only  when  the  Congress  asserts  its  in- 
dependence from  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Ffderal  Government  and  matches 
its  appropriations  with  our  icvenue  col- 
lections will  this  be  stopi^ed. 

With  a  view  to  showing  the  reach  of 
inflation.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
have  placed  in  the  Record  a  further  table 
which  sets  forth  the  principal  areas  of 
inflatioiiary  impact  due  to  the  declining 
purchasing  power  of  our  dollar. 

There  benig  no  ob.iection.  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


TABLE  IV -INFLATION  RECORD' 
|ln  billions) 


Total 


Cost  of 

living 

(1) 


Demand 
deposits 

and 
currency 

(2) 


Savings 

accounts, 

banks 


(3) 


Savings 

accounts, 

other 


(4) 


Pension 

turn) 

reserves 


(5) 


US  Gov- 
ernment 
securities 


(6) 


State  and 
local  gov- 
ernment 
securities 

(7) 


Corporate 
bonds 


(8) 


Lite 
insurance 
reserves 


(9) 


All  areas: 
1961 


1  Percentaees  tor  these  8  States  are  based  on  assumption  ot  a 
simple  retail  sales  tax  on  lumber,  building  materials,  hardware 
and  f.irm  equipment  dealers:  general  merchandise  group 
stores-  food  stores;  automotive  dealers:  gasoline  service 
stations  apparel  and  accessory  stores:  lurniture,  home  furnish- 
ines  and  equipment  stores:  eating  and  drinking  places:  drug- 
stoies:  proprietary  stores:  other  retail  stores:  and  nonstore 
ret.^ilers. 

SOURCES 

n  1967  cost  of  living  inflation. — This  was 
I'btained  from  the  January  1968  Economic 
Indicators.  Joint  Economic  Committee,  p.  2. 
•  Total  gross  national  product  in  1958  prices" 
:cr  1966  was  subtracted  from  "Total  gross 
national  product  in  1958  prices"  for  1967. 
This  remainder  was  subtracted  from  the  dif- 
ference between  "Total  gross  national  prod- 
tict  •  for  1966  and  "Total  gross  national  prod- 
t;ct  •  for  1967.  The  remainder.  $25.2  billion, 


1962 

1963 

.964 

1965 

1966     

1967 . 

Total. 


$9.8 

14.2 
18.7 
19.0 
29.2 
49.0 
48,5 


$6  8 
7.5 
8.9 
11.9 
15.6 
25.0 
25.2 


$0.4 
.8 
1.2 
.8 
1.6 
2.8 
2.6 


$0,4 
.8 
1.3 
1.0 
1.9 
3.5 
3.5 


$0.6 
1.4 
2.1 
1.6 
3.1 
5.5 
5.3 


50,5 
1.3 

1.8 
!.3 
2.7 
4.9 
4.7 


$0.4 
.8 
12 
8 
1.5 
2.5 
2.S 


$0.2 
.4 
.6 
.4 
.7 
1.2 
1.2 


$0.C4 
.08 
10 
.05 
.U9 
.15 
.17 


.     188.4 
3  months  1968 19.3 

Total... 


100.9 
9.9 


10.2 
1.0 


12.4 

1.5 


19.6 
2.1 


207.7 


110. 1 


11.2 


13  9 


21.7 


17.2 
2.0 

19  2 


9.7 
.9 


4.7 
.5 


.68 

.07 


$0.5 
1.1 
1  5 
1  I 
?  0 
3.4 
3.3 

12  9 
1.3 


10  6 


5.2 


.75 


14.2 


■■  Sources-  Item  (0   Economic  Indicators,  Presidents  Council  ot  EconomidAdvisers;  items  <2)  through  (9).  Economic  Division 
Library  ol  Congress,  based  on  Bureau  ot  Labor  Statistics  and  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  (February  1968) 


THE  POOR  PEOPLE  .^ND  THE  FACTS 
OF  LIFE 
Mr.   MILLER.   Mr.   President,   in    its 
lead  editorial  yesterday,  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star  commented : 


No  one  needs  to  be  told  that  the  impov- 
erishment of  millions  of  Americans  is  the 
result  of  years  of  neglect,  or  that  there  Is 
still  a  verv  long  wny  to  go  before  poverty  Is 
eliminated.  But  the  impression  so  pervasive 
in  manv  of  the  Poor  People's  campaign  lead- 
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ers'  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  poor 
are  starting  from  a  zero  point— that  little 
or  nothing  of  real  consequence  Is  now  being 
done— is  entirely  fallacious. 

There  is  much  truth  in  that  comment. 
To  leave  with  the  general  public — in- 
deed, the  entire  v«,p-ld,  for  we  are  being 
judged  by  other  nations  on  the  basis  of 
the  unrest  now  settling  on  this  country— 
the  impression  that  nothing  is  being  done 
or  has  been  done  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  poverty  in  this  Nation  is  a  disservice  to 
those  who  have  been  concerned  with  the 
problem  for  so  many  years. 

Yet,  if  one  were  to  take  recent  state- 
ments at  face  value,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  the  Congress,  has  been 
most  unfeeling  and  unconcerned.  This 
impression  afforded  great  credence  in  the 
paft  year  or  so,  is  unfortunately  gaining 
even  greater  momentiun  in  recent  weeks. 

But  if  one  were  to  examine  the  flow 
of  Federal  funds  to  those  in  need,  one 
would  find  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  quite  concerned  and  has  been 
far  from  indifTerent.  SecretaiT  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  recently  pointed 
out  that  20  percent  of  our  gro.-^s  national 
product  IS  being  spent  for  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare— much  directed  at 
the  poor. 

Last  year,  a  total  of  321  billion  was 
spent  on  programs  and  aids  designed 
solely  to  benefit  the  poor.  This  S21  billion 
included  S2  billion  for  education:  SI  bil- 
lion for  work  and  training  programs: 
S3. 2  billion  for  health  programs:  S12.8 
billion  in  cash  benefit  payments;  and  S2 
billion  in  other  social  welfare  and  eco- 
nomic services. 

This  vear.  the  total  will  go  up  to  324. 6 
billion  and.  m  1969.  to  S27.7  billion. 

On  a  monthly  average  basis.  Federal 
public  assistance  grants  to  States  and 
localities  will  help  provide  aid  for  more 
than  8.8  m.illion  of  our  poorest  citizens, 
including  4.3  million  children. 

Communivy  action  agencies  in  our 
Nation's  urban  and  rural  communities 
will  not  only  involve  the  disadvantaged 
in  self-.help  activities,  but  will  provide 
needed 'services  to  about  9  million  people. 

Intensive  preschool  education  will  be 
provided  652.000  underprivileged  children 
'mder  project  Headstart.  a  Federal  pro- 
gram. Follow  Through  federal  program 
assistance  will  be  e.xtended  to  another 
89.000  children. 

Some  50  or  more  neighborhood  health 
centers  will  be  in  operation  next  year  to 
provide  comprehensive  health  care  to  the 
poor. 

This  demonstrates  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  been  cold  and  in- 
different to  those  in  need.  It  is  not  to 
.say  we  are  doing  enough,  only  that  the 
Government  cannot  and  should  not  be 
labeled  as  heartless  and  unconcerned. 
It  is  not  to  say  that  our  welfare  and 
poverty  programs  should  not  be  restruc- 
tured so  that  the  great  sums  of  money 
involved  are  spent  more  efficiently  and 
effectively:  this  should  and  must  be  done 
if  the  lot  of  the  poor  is  to  be  bettered 
and  a  fair  and  full  return  is  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  taxpayers'  dollar. 

Mr.  Piesident,  the  Sunday  Star  edi- 
torial to  which  I  referred  earlier  also 
said: 

It  is  hard  to  tell  a  man  who  Is  hungry 
or  homeless — or  militant — to  be  patient.  It 


It  difficult  to  explain  to  such  a  man  that 
it  Is  not  sufficient  for  the  government  mere- 
ly to  act,  but  that  It  also  Is  necessary  to  act 
wisely.  It  18  not  easy  for  him  to  accept  the 
fact  that  drastic  legislative  change  requires 
time. 

Then  the  editorial  writer  put  his  finger 
on  the  heart  of  the  matter,  the  area 
which  so  few  take  into  consideration, 
when  he  wrote: 

Yet  these  are  the  hard  facts  of  the  sit- 
uation. They  are  the  ways  in  which  mean- 
mgful  advances  are  achieved  in  our  society, 
and  tliey  are  the  only  ways. 

The  patterns  of  progress  and  change  now 
in  motion  Justify  a  great  deal  of  optimism, 
not  discouragement,  among  the  poor.  There 
Is  assuredly  a  place  for  continued  pressure 
on  their  part  to  expedite  the  process.  But 
there  also  are  recognizable  limits  to  rational 
protest  and  pressure,  which  can  be  passed 
only  at  the  cost  of  enormous  waste,  with 
tragic  consequences  for  us  all. 

With  deep,  multibillion-dollar  budget 
deficits  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  inflation  and  recorc"  high  interest 
rates  they  spawn  with  particularly  tragic 
impact  on  the  poor  and  underprivileged, 
we  are  at  that  •recognizable  limit"  now. 
Threats  or  actions  of  more  militancy,  of 
disruptive  deeds  to  the  orderly  process  of 
iiovernment.  of  "burning  the  cities"  if 
immediate  action  is  not  forthcoming — 
these  will  only  hamper  progress  and  pro- 
duce conditions  of  anarchy.  Such  condi- 
tions must  not  be  permitted  to  develop. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  'The  Poor  People  and 
the  Facts  of  Life."  published  in  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  of  June  2. 
1968,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1  From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star, 
June  2,  1968! 

The  Poor  People  and  the  Pacts  of  Life 

.\x,  the  White  House  the  other  day.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  hailed  the  Senate's  approval  of 
a  S2.5-biUlon  housing  bill  as  a  step  which 
has  moved  the  promise  of  adequate  housing 
••a  little  closer  to  reality  for  millions  of  poor 
people  ' 

At  approximately  the  same  time,  in  the 
ankle-deep  mud  of  the  poor  people's  encamp- 
ment on  the  Mall,  the  Rev.  Ralph  .■\bernathy 
was  telling  reporters  almost  precisely  the 
same  thing. 

These  parallel  incidents  wotild  be  worth 
noting  if  only  because  there  have  been  so  few 
expressions  of  this  kind  of  accord  since  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign  began  here  three 
weeks  ago.  Actually,  however,  the  progress  of 
the  housing  bill  has  a  good  deal  more  signifi- 
cance than  that,  for  it  suggests  several  points 
which  the  participants  of  the  poor  people's 
march  should  understand  fully  in  terms  of 
the  goals  they  seek  to  achieve. 

No  one  needs  to  be  told  that  the  im- 
poverishment of  millions  of  Americans  is  the 
result  of  years  of  neglect,  or  that  there  is 
still  a  very  long  way  to  go  before  poverty  is 
eliminated.  But  the  impression  so  pervasive 
in  many  of  the  campaign  leaders'  statements 
to  the  effect  that  the  poor  are  .starting  from 
a  zero  points— that  little  or  nothing  of  real 
consequence  is  now  being  done — is  entirely 
fallacious. 

The  fact  is.  first,  that  proposals  of  sub- 
stantial magnitude  to  alleviate  the  problems 
of  the  poor  already  are  in  the  legislative  mill 
Perhaps  the  housing  bill,  which  stands  a 
good  chance  of  passage  this  year,  is  the  best 
case  in  point. 

The  eventual  goal  of  this  measure,  oriented 
largely  to  the  needs  of  the  poor,  is  to  replace. 


over  the  next  decade.  6  million  substandard 
dwellings — or  roughly  six  times  the  volume 
of  low-cost  housing  the  nation  has  produced 
during  the  last  30  years.  The  bill  proposes,  lur 
the  first  time  a  new  federal  subsidy  program 
to  help  low  and  moderate-income  families 
purchase  their  own  homes.  It  vastly  expands 
rental  subsidies.  It  seeks  effective  finan<-ml 
incentives  for  the  development  of  new  towns 
where  it  is  hoped  that  many  residents  uf 
urban  ghettos  may  find  not  only  decent 
housing  but  Jobs.  It  attempts  to  swing  the 
emphasis  of  federal  housing  programs  drtimu- 
tically  from  public  effort  to  a  greater  involve- 
ment of  private  enterprise. 

These  are  meaningful  Innovations,  and 
they  are  reflected  as  well  in  pending  lecis- 
latlve  proposals  in  the  fields  of  employment. 
health  and  education.  Beyond  the  specifics 
of  these  proposals,  however,  something  else 
new  and  different  has  emerged:  There  ire 
signs  today  of  a  growing  political  will  to  ad- 
vance these  measures,  and  a  greater  determi- 
nation in  and  out  of  government  to  find  mure 
effective  substitutes  for  the  old.  inadequiue 
wavs  of  doing  business. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  no  less  than  60  Republican 
members  of  the  Reuse  are  urging  the  crea- 
tion of  a  'Human  Renewal  Fund."  Its  pur- 
pose: To  curtail  low-priority  expenditures 
and  to  divert,  this  year,  some  $2.5  billion  of 
the  savings  directly  to  the  relief  of  urgent 
■human"  problems. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  the  White  House  cre- 
ated a  federally  supported  Urban  Institute 
a  sort  of  urban  'thinlc  tank"  which  will  pu: 
to  work  the  best  talent  that  can  be  found  t.i 
evaluate  existing  programs  and  to  evolve  r.ew 
.ipproaches  to  the  problems  of  cities. 

In  the  private  sector,  such  groups  as  :'r.e 
Urban  Coalition,  headed  by  former  HEW 
Secretary  John  Gardner,  are  in  the  prcccss 
of  developing  their  own  campaigns  of  re- 
search and  pressure  in  behalf  of  answers  o 
.social  problems. 

These  developments,  considered  alone.  ..re 
hardly  earth-shattering  in  their  import.ir.c-e 
But  they  reflect,  as  a  whole,  an  atmospl.ere 
of  urgency  in  regard  to  the  problems  of  -^.e 
poor  which  is  brand  new,  and  immensely 
encouraging. 

Tlie  essential  .strategy  of  the  Poor  People  .- 
Campaign  is  of  course  to  try  to  step  up  t:.e 
attack-^to  exploit  this  sense  of  national 
urgency  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  dramatic 
immediate  new  gains.  If  there  is  mem  :;i 
this  approach,  however,  there  also  are  prcu- 
lems.  The  constant,  dominant  danger  is  :ha- 
the  present  pattern  of  progress  may  be  ■::.- 
Uermined  by  acts  of  violence  or  irrespo:i- 
.sibility.  Senseless  incidents  like  the  en- 
counter at  the  Supreme  Court  buildi;.'.' 
last  Wednesday  have  not  helped  the  just 
cause  of  the  poor.  A  continuation  of  such 
acts  would  inevitably  have  disastrous  effect.s. 
It  is  also  high  time,  it  seems  to  us,  for  t'ne 
march  leaders  to  begin  conditioning  their 
followers  to  the  plain  truth  that  the  positive, 
discernible  gams  which  can  realistically  'oe 
.mticipated  m  the  days  and  the  weeks  ahead 
are  extremely  limited. 

To  be  sure,  the  marchers  have  won  an 
agreement  from  Secretary  Freeman,  their 
primary  target  thus  far.  to  increase  the  dis- 
tribution of  food  surpluses  to  counties 
throughout  the  nation.  The  Agriculture  De- 
partment, moreover,  is  a  legitimate  and  vul- 
nerable target  of  protest,  for  the  hunger 
which  exists  in  this  nation  in  the  midst  of 
food  surpluses  is  an  intolerable  anachro- 
nism which  must  be  corrected. 

The  point  is.  however,  that  the  real  ac- 
complishments in  this  area,  as  in  others,  will 
not  'oe  administrative  concessions.  They  re- 
quire money,  in  greater  volume  than  is  now 
available,  "fhey  also  require  time,  for  the 
truly  significant  legislative  advances  in  social 
reform  invariably  pass  through  evolutionary 
stages  of  legislative  and  public  acceptance. 
A  recognition  of  this  time  requirement  Is 
most  pertinent  of  all.  perhaps,  in  terms  of 
the  proposal  nearest  the  heart  of  the  Poor 
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People's  Campaign-  a  program  of  guaranteed 
innual  income  for  the  poor  to  replace  and 
expand     the     traditional     forms     of    public 

welfare. 

This  concept,  advanced  in  a  seemingly  end- 
less variety  of  forms,  is  attracting  support 
from  liberals  and  conservatives  alike,  most 
recently  from  1 .000  economists  affiliated  with 
some  125  of  the  nation's  universities.  The 
subject  is  fast  becoming  the  dominant  social 
issue  of  our  time,  and  we  wholeheartedly  wel- 
come the  coming  debate.  The  finding  of  more 
effective  alternatives  for  the  inadequacies  of 
tr.idltio.ial  relief  programs  is  long  overdue. 
But  It  would  be  a  hoax  to  lead  anyone  to 
believe  that  legislative  action  along  these 
lines  IS  imminent.  The  Heineman  Commis- 
sion, created  by  the  President  to  evaluate  the 
complexities  of  the  various  income-mainte- 
nance proposals,  will  not  even  report  its 
findings  until  a  year  from  now.  No  affirmative 
action  is  conceivable  this  year,  and  the  pros- 
pects during  1969  also  are  dubious. 

It  IS  hard  to  tell  a  man  who  is  hungry 
ur  homeless — or  militant — to  be  patient.  It 
is  difficult  to  explain  to  such  a  man  that  it 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  government  merely 
to  .ict.  but  that  it  also  is  necessary  to  act 
wisely  It  is  not  easy  for  him  to  accept  the 
fact  that  drastic  legislative  change  requires 
tune. 

■i'et  these  ,ire  the  hard  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion Thev  are  the  ways  in  which  meaningful 
advances  are  achieved  in  our  society,  and  they 
are  the  only  ways. 

The  patterns  of  progress  and  change  now  in 
motion  justify  a  great  deal  of  optimism,  not 
discouragement,  among  the  poor.  There  is 
,;ssuredly  a  place  for  continued  pressure  on 
iheir  part  to  expedite  the  process.  But  there 
;,"lso  are  recognizable  limits  to  rational  protest 
.md  pressure,  which  can  be  passed  only  at 
-.he  cost  of  enormous  waste,  with  tragic  con- 
.-equences  for  us  all. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield 
•he  floor 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
■iho  floor. 


OOVERNMENT  REPORTS  SHOULD 
XOT  BE  PUBLISHED  BEFORE  RE- 
LEASE 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, early  this  year  the  National  Advis- 
nrv  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders— a 
CoiTunission  appointed  by  the  President — 
issued  its  report  on  riots. 

In  releasing  this  report  this  Commis- 
sion followed  a  rather  unusual  practice 
by  -A-ithholding  the  publication  of  the 
official  report  30  days  and  in  the  mean- 
time furnished  the  New  York  Times  and 
Bantam  Books.  Inc..  an  advance  copy, 
v.-iiereby  they  were  able  to  place  on  the 
newsstands  a  complete  copy  of  the  report 
30  days  in  advance  of  the  official  report. 
This,  in  effect,  save  the  publisher  exclu- 
sive rights  to  a  Government  publication. 

Questioning  the  propriety  of  such  a 
P'.occdure.  I  submitted  an  inquiry-  to  the 
Comptroller  General,  and  on  May  21. 
1968, 1  received  his  reply  wherein  he  crit- 
icized the  procedure. 

I  quote  an  excerpt  from  the  Comp- 
troller General's  letter: 

We  do  believe  it  inappropriate  that  a  single 
private  publisher  should  be  given  the  eco- 
nomic advantage  of  making  public  the  con- 
tents of  a  Federally  financed  document  of 
v.-ide  public  interest.  .  .  . 

The  report  was  released  through  Bantam 
ostensibly  because  the  Commission  felt  that 
the  significance  of  the  report  and  the  wide- 
spread interest  in  it  made  it  unreasonable 
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to  delay  release  until  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  edition  could  be  completed.  We  are 
not  aware  of  the  basis  lor  the  Commission's 
determination  nor  do  we  have  any  basis  for 
questioning  the  necessity  for  or  reasonable- 
ness of  GPO's  delay.  But  given  that  circum- 
stance including  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
in  the  public  interest  to  disseminate  the 
report  content  on  an  immediate  basis  it 
seems,  despite  the  absence  of  applicable 
statute,  that  fundamental  standards  of  fair- 
ness and  propriety  require  that  no  single 
publisher  should  have  been  granted  a  pecu- 
niary advantage  without  fully  offering  the 
same  opportunity  to  others. 

We  believe  that  there  should  have  been  a 
public  announcement  of  the  Commission's 
reasons  and  desire  for  a  publication  of  its 
report  and  full  opportunity  afforded  to  all 
publishers  interested  In  meeting  the  Com- 
mission's requirements.  If  for  any  reason  it 
would  not  have  been  practical  to  proceed  in 
such  manner,  the  proper  alternative  would 
have  been  to  seek  whatever  solutions  were 
possible  through  the  Government  Printing 
Office  rather  than  to  favor  a  single  publisher. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  letter  of  March  20.  as  addressed 
to  the  Honorable  Elmer  B.  Staats.  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  and 
his  reply  thereto  of  May  21,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C..  March  20,  1968. 
Hon.  F.LMER  B.  Staats. 
Compt'-oller  General  of  the  United  States. 
General  Accounting  Office,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Staats:  The  Commission  ap- 
pointed bv  the  President  recently  issued  its 
report  on  'riots.  The  day  after  the  report  was 
released  Bantam  Books  brought  out  the  com- 
plete report  for  the  New  York  Times  under 
their  copyright.  Thus  no  newspaper  or  other 
media  could  reprint  it  until  such  time  as  the 
United  States  Government  Printing  Office  put 
out  its  edition,  when  it  would  become  public 
domain  and  could  be  reprinted.  Until  that 
time  the  New  York  Times  and  Bantam  could 
sell  it  exclusivelv.  In  the  meantime,  however. 
it  was  on  every  news  stand  la  the  nation  and 
was  a  best  seller. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Congress  was  in 
recess  almost  a  week  during  this  immediate 
jjeriod  it  would  seem  that  the  Government 
Printing  Office  could  have  produced  its  re- 
print and  thereby  made  it  available  to  the 
public  with  the  result  that  any  sales  price 
would  automatically  revert  to  the  United 
States  Treasurv  instead  of  to  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Bantem  Books,  which  had  an 
exclusive  monopoly. 

I  would  appreciate  a  report  first,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  a  Commission  which  was  ap- 
pointed "bv  the  President  and  financed  with 
Government  funds  to  make  available  to  any 
private  publication  an  advance  copy  of  its 
rejjort  wliereby  it  could  be  printed  and  ready 
for  distribution  on  the  exact  hour  that  its 
official  report  was  released  to  Congress  and 
the  public.  Second,  would  it  not  have  been 
possible  ior  the  Government  Printing  Office  to 
have  had  its  report  ready  for  prompt  distribu- 
tion rather  than  holding  back  several  weeks 
m  what  appears  to  have  been  an  effort  to 
protect  the  sales  of  a  private  enterprise? 
Yours  sincerelv, 

John  J,  Williams. 


OF       THE 


Comptroller     General 
United  States, 

Washington.  D.C.  May  21.  1968. 
Hon,  John  J.  Williams, 
U  S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  By  letter  of  March 
20  1968.  vou  raised  several  issues  concerning 
publication  bv  New  York  Times  and  Bantam 
Books.  Inc.,  under  a  New  York  Times  copy- 


right of   the  recent  report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders. 

You  point  out  that  the  day  after  the  re- 
port was  released.  Bantam  brought  out  the 
complete  version  and  that  since  the  official 
United  States  Government  Printing  Office 
edition  did  not  appear  imtil  mme  time  later. 
Bantam  was  thus  able  to  take  exclusive  ad- 
vantage of  the  market  In  the  interim 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Congress  wa.s  In 
recess  almost  a  week  during  this  immediate 
period,  you  suggest  that  the  Ciovernment 
Printing  Office  could  have  produced  its  re- 
print and  thereby  made  it  available  to  the 
public  with  the  result  that  any  sales  price 
would  automatically  revert  to  the  United 
States  Treasury  instead  of  to  New  York 
Times-Bantam,  which  had  exclusive  mo- 
nopoly. 

You  request  a  report  as  to  the  propriety 
of  a  Commission,  appointed  by  the  President 
and  nnanced  with  Government  funds,  to 
make  available  to  any  private  publication 
an  advance  copy  of  its  report  whereby  it 
could  be  printed  and  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion 'on  the  exact  hour"  that  the  official  re- 
port was  released  to  the  Congress  and  the 
public.  And  voti  ask  whether  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  for  the  Government 
Printing  Office  to  have  had  its  report  ready 
lor  prompt  distribution  rather  than  holding 
back  .several  weeks  in  what  appears  to  have 
been  an  effort  to  protect  sales  of  a  private 
enterprise. 

Government  Printing  Office  records  show 
that  represent:itives  of  the  Commission  and 
of  -he  General  Services  Administration,  the 
requisitioning   agency,   first   met   with    GPO 
officials  on  November  14.  1967.  and  discussed 
the  stvle.  format,  and  final  delivery  date  of 
the  report.  During  the  latter  part  of  Febru- 
ary 1968  OSA  requisitioned  the  printing  of 
2  000  advance  copies  of  the  report  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  President,  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  Congress  and  the  press.  A  let- 
ter, dated  March  1.  1968.  in  GPO  files,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Congress  from  the  Commis- 
sion,   indicates    the    Commission    did    make 
such  distribution  on  March  1.  1968.  The  let- 
ter  advised   that,    "The   release  date  of   the 
report  is  6:30  p.m.  (E.S.T.i.  Saturday.  March 
2.  1968"  The  letter  further  stated:    "Copies 
of  the  official  printed  version  should  be  avail- 
able  in   about  thirty   days.    An   inexpensive 
commercial  edition    (New  York  Times-Ban- 
tami  will  be  published  next  week;  we  have 
arranged  to  have  copies  sent  to  you."  GPO 
officials  told  us  that  the  commercial  version 
was  printed  from  the  advance  report. 

Thus,  GPO  could  and  did  print  the  ad- 
vince  version  prior  to  the  printing  of  the  re- 
port bv  Bantam  Books.  Inc.  However,  accord- 
ing to"  GPO  officials,  GPO  was  instructed  by 
GSA  that  the  advance  report  was  for  official 
use  onlv  In  this  respect.  GPO  officials  ad- 
vised It 'is  their  pollcv  not  to  distribute  mat- 
ter for  public  use  that  has  been  designated 
by  the  requlsltioner  for  official  use  only. 
Therefore,  distribution  was  not  made  to  the 
general  public. 

Government  Printing  Office  records  show 
that  printing  of  the  final  or  official  version 
of  the  report  was  approved  on  March  29,  1968, 
and  deliverv  thereof  started  on  April  3,  1968. 
Based  on  the  iruormatlon  we  obtained  dur- 
ing our  inquirv  into  this  matter,  it  appears 
doubtful  it  GPO  could  have  accelerated  the 
publication  of  the  final  report.  For  example, 
GPO  records  show  that  the  manuscript  of 
the  final  version  of  the  report  was  submitted 
to  GPO  bv  the  Commission  over  about  a  1- 
month  period  (February  23  to  March  22 
1968)  and  the  related  page  proofs  required 
numerous  revisions.  In  this  respect,  the  last 
page  proofs  were  not  returned  to  GPO  until 
March  29,  1968,  or  about  1  month  .-^.fter  dis- 
trlbutton  of  the  advance  edition  of  the  re- 
port, „ 

You  state  in  vout  letter  that  because  Ban- 
tam Books  brought  out  the  report  under 
copyright,  other  iiiedla  could  not  reprint  It 
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until  such  time  as  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  edition  was  released  thereby 
placing  the  report  content  In  the  public  do- 
main. This  Is  not  entirely  accurate.  The  re- 
fjort  Itself  was  In  the  public  domain  from 
the  first  and  could  have  been  safely  re- 
printed by  any  publisher  at  any  time  not- 
withstanding appearance  of  the  Bantam 
edition. 

The  Bantam  edition  does  Include  pictures 
and  an  Introduction  by  Tom  Wicker.  Wash- 
ington Correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times, 
which  were  noc  In  che  public  domain.  We  do 
not  believe  it  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
those  In  che  publishing  business  are  not  suffi- 
ciently sophisticated  to  have  .ippreclated 
their  right  to  publish  the  report  itself  as  op- 
posed CO  the  pictures  and  introduction.  As  a 
practical  matter,  however,  publication  by 
another  firm  after  Bantam's  edition  appeared 
was  probably  not  feasible 

We  do  believe  it  inappropriate  that  a  single 
private  publisher  should  be  given  the  eco- 
nomic advantage  of  making  public  the  con- 
tents of  a  Federally  financed  document  of 
wide  public  Interest.  In  this  connection,  it 
has  been  reported  that  If  publishers  other 
than  Bantam  had  been  Interest-ed  they  would 
have  received  the  same  treatment  as  Ban- 
tam. "Washington  Dallv  News"  of  March  7, 
19OT. 

The  report  was  released  through  Bantam 
ostensibly  because  the  Commission  felt  that 
the  significance  of  the  repwrt  and  the  wide- 
spread Interest  in  it  made  it  unreiisonable  to 
delay  release  until  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  edition  could  be  completed.  We 
are  not  aware  of  the  basis  for  the  Commis- 
sion's determination  nor  do  w^e  have  any 
basis  for  questioning  the  necessity  for  or 
reasonableness  of  GPO's  delay.  But  given  that 
circumstance  including  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  m  the  public  Interest  to  disseminate 
the  report  content  on  an  Immediate  basis  It 
seems,  despite  the  absence  of  applicable  stat- 
ute, that  fundamental  standards  of  fairness 
and  propriety  require  that  no  single  pub- 
lisher should  have  been  granted  a  pecuniary 
advantage  without  fully  offering  the  same 
opportunity  to  others. 

We  believe  that  there  should  have  been  a 
public  ajinouncement  of  the  Commissions 
reasons  and  desire  for  a  publication  of  its 
report  and  lull  opportunity  afforded  to  all 
publishers  interested  in  meeting  the  Com- 
mission's requirements.  If  for  any  reason  It 
would  not  have  been  practical  to  proceed  in 
such  manner,  the  proper  alternative  would 
have  been  to  seett  whatever  solutions  were 
possible  through  the  Government  Printing 
bfflce  rather  than  to  favor  a  single  pub- 
lisher. 

Concerning  your  comment  as  to  loss  o: 
income  to  the  United  States  Treasury  be- 
cause of  lowered  sales  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  we  would  note  that  it  is  not 
a  part  of  GPO's  function  to  profit  from 
sales  of  documents:  and.  therefore.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  any  loss  of  sales 
revenues  would  be  largely  offset  by  cor- 
responding production  costs  which  were  not 
Incurred. 

In  light  of  the  nature  of  the  questions 
raised,  and  of  the  public  statements  by 
Commission  spokesmen  which  have  been  re- 
ported, we  did  not  'oelieve  it  would  serve 
any  useful  purpose  to  contact  members  of 
the  Commission,  which  is  now  expired,  for 
purposes  of  our  response. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Prank  H  Weitzel. 
Assistant  Comptroller  General 

of  the  United  States. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent,  not- 
withstanding iTjle  VIII.  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
!x>re.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  Is 
recognized. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  -uggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


IS  THIS  THE  "RIGHT  OF  PETITION" 
OR   IS   IT   MOB    INTIMIDATION  ^ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Washington  Post  on  Sunday, 
June  2,  published  an  article  entitled. 
"Visit  by  Poor  Misses  Byrd." 

The  article  stated  that  "a  delegation 
of  about  200  poor  people'"  gathered  out- 
side my  home  on  Saturday  and  said  that 
they  "wanted  to  see  ihe  Senator."  My 
wife  informed  the  group  that  I  was  work- 
ing at  my  ofl5ce.  She  was  quoted  in  the 
newspaper  as  saying,  "You  will  have  to 
take  these  things  up  with  him. ' 

The  Post  article  further  stated  that 
Robert  Pulcher,  a  "46-year-old  man  from 
Bluefield  in  Byrd's  home  State,  served  as 
.spokesman  for  the  delegation."  FYilcher, 
according  to  the  Post  article,  "described 
himself  as  a  disabled  coal  miner  living 
on  a  State  disability  i^ension  of  S46  a 
month." 

According  to  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star  of  June  2,  Pulcher,  who  knocked 
on  the  door  of  my  home,  was  told  by  my 
wife,  "My  husband  is  at  work  in  his  ofiBce. 
He  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  I  am  sure.  He 
works  all  the  time  for  you  people.  Why 
don't  you  go  to  see  him  there?" 

At  this  point,  according  to  the  Star 
article,  one  of  the  marchers  shouted,  "I 
always  thought  fat  cats  took  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  off." 

Mr.  President,  my  ofHce  was  open  all 
day  on  Friday.  I  conducted  hearings  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  budget  during 
the  morning  and  during  the  afternoon. 
I  was  informed  in  late  afternoon  that 
radio  broadcasts  had  announced  that  a 
delegation  of  Appalachian  whites  con- 
nected with  the  Poor  People's  Campaign. 
would  picket  my  home  on  Saturday. 

On  Saturday  morning  I  came  to  my 
office  to  work,  as  I  usually  do  when  I  am 
not  out  of  the  city.  I  stayed  there  imtil 
5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  did  not  leave 
the  office  for  lunch. 

The  group  from  Appalachia  was  in  the 
city  on  Friday  but  made  no  attempt  that 
day  to  see  me  at  my  office.  My  office  has 
reported  to  me  that  no  call  \:as  received 
requesting  an  appointment  for  the  group. 
My  oflfice  normally  does  not  answer  the 
telephone  after  12  o'clock  noon  on  Sat- 
urdays. I  have  only  a  skeleton  force  in 
the  office  on  Saturdays.  But.  on  this  par- 
ticular Saturday,  a  skeleton  force  con- 
tinued to  answer  the  telephone  until 
about  3:30  in  the  afternoon,  after  which 
time  I  personally  answered  the  phone 
until  5  o'clock. 

The    phone    was    answered    until    5 


o'clock,  just  to  be  sure  that  if  the  group 
contacted  the  office,  the  visitors  would 
find  me  there,  waiting  and  willing  to  re- 
ceive the  delegation. 

The  demonstrators  reached  my  home 
shortly  before  11:30  in  the  morning  on 
Saturday,  I  am  told,  and  left  about  20 
minutes  to  1  p.m.  At  first,  they  sang 
songs  and  chanted  and  marched.  The 
Arlington  police  directed  traffic  and  kept 
the  demonstrators  from  interfenne 
therewith  as  much  as  possible. 

When  Mr.  Fulcher  knocked  at  the  door 
of  my  home,  my  wife  responded:  ai:d. 
as  I  have  already  indicated,  she  informed 
Mr.  Fulcher  that  I  was  not  at  home  but 
that  I  was  at  the  office.  She  went  outside 
the  door  and  told  the  demonstrators  that 
I  would  be  glad  to  see  them  at  the  office. 
whereupon  they  indicated  that  thry 
wanted  me  to  come  to  see  them  at  my 
home. 

Mr.  Fulcher  stated  that  the  group  liad 
tried  to  get  my  address  from  my  office 
but  that  my  office  would  not  give  out  the 
information.  He  had  reference  to  my 
home  address,  of  course.  There  is  no 
record  at  my  office  of  anyone's  havinc 
called  to  identify  himself  as  a  Mr.  Fulch- 
er or  as  a  member  of  the  ?roup  to  a.sk 
for  my  home  address. 

In  any  event.  I  consider  one's  home  to 
be  a  place  of  privacy,  and  I  do  not  con- 
sider it  a  fitting  place  to  meet  with  dele- 
gations wishing  to  transact  busine.'^.s 
Certainly,  no  reasonable  individual 
would  think  it  a  place  to  attempt  to  cany 
on  a  discussion  with  a  group  of  150  to 
200  persons.  My  office  is  the  proper  place 
for  appointments:  and,  in  the  case  ot 
delegations  of  this  size,  a  committee 
room  can  usually  be  made  available  for 
use  as  a  meetingplace. 

Many  West  Virginians  call  upon  me 
in  delegations  and  as  individuals  to  dis- 
cuss pertinent  matters,  and  they  are  al- 
ways considerate  and  understandm;:. 
They  are  never  in  doubt  regarding  tr.c 
fact  that  Capitol  Hill  is  the  locus  of  my 
office  and  the  proper  place  to  contact  me. 

I  believe  I  have  a  reputation  of  beir.i: 
one  of  the  hardest  working  Senators  r^. 
the  Hill,  and  most  people  know  that 
when  the  Senate  is  in  session.  I  am  ;:i. 
or  in  the  vicinity  of,  the  Senate  Chamber. 
attending  to  my  duties  there,  and  that 
when  the  Senate  is  not  in  session.  I  am 
attending  to  my  senatorial  duties  at  mv 
office  or  in  the  vicinity  thereof. 

Of  course,  I  take  work  home  at  night, 
after  I  finish  my  work  in  the  office,  anci 
I  work  often  in  my  home  until  midnight 
or  1  o'clock  in  the  morning.  2  o'clock  ::i 
the  morning,  or  3  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
I  always  work  on  Sundays,  at  the  office 
and  at  home.  Of  course,  I  do  not  answer 
the  telephone  or  see  delegations  on  Sun- 
day at  the  office,  but  I  do  work  there  and 
at  home  on  Sundays.  I  cannot  recall  hav- 
ing had  a  Sunday  that  I  could  call  my 
own  in  the  past  several  years.  I  never 
have  a  Sunday  that  I  can  call  my  own 
and  in  which  I  can  forget  my  work  and 
get  away  for  some  rest  and  relaxation 
with  my  family. 

I  have  had  no  parties  at  my  home  since 
I  came  to  Washington  16  years  ago.  I 
give  7  days  a  week,  working  for  my  con- 
stituents, working  for  the  people.  I  say 
this  to  indicate  the  diligence  with  which 
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I  try  to  approach  my  duties  in  behalf 
of  the  people  of  West  Virginia,  some  of 
whom  are  poor. 

Apparently,  this  group  did  not  want  to 
see  me  at  my  office— which  is  the  place 
for  such  meetings— but  preferred,  rather, 
to  conduct  a  demonstration"  and  to  gel 
the  publicity  therefrom,  in  the  peace  and 
quiet  «1  the  neighborhood  area  where  I 
live.  They  had  ample  opportunity  to  .see 
me  on  Friday  and  Saturday  at  the  office, 
but.  according  to  their  own  statements, 
they  made  no  effort  to  seek  an  appoini- 
iiipnt  with  me  at  the  office. 

Mr.    President,    the    accounts    of    the 
demonstration  as  related  in  the  news- 
papers do  not  give  the  full  story.  If  one 
reads  the  newspapers,  one  might  tn"op- 
erly  get  the  impression  therefrom  that 
the   demonstrators   came   to   my   home 
that  this  was  a  short,  orderly,  quiet  meet- 
ing, and  that  the  group  merely  sang  and 
marched  and  presented  a  petition  and 
went  away. 
But  there  was  more  to  it  than  this. 
According  to  neighbors  and  other  eye- 
witnesses, the  participants  in  the  dem- 
onstration at  my  home  did  not  in  the 
mam  appear  to  be  poor  or  to  be  elderly 
people.  I  am  told  that  there  were  a  few— 
perhaps  six  or  eight— about  10  to  12  years 
old.  that  about  a  half  dozen  of  the  dem- 
onstrators appeared  to  be  60  years  old. 
or  m  their  sixties,  that  about  20  were 
m  the  30-  to  40-year  bracket,  and  that 
the  rest  appeared  to  be  between  the  ages 
t.i  20  and  25.  Several  of  the  participants. 
I  am  informed,  were  not  from  West  Vir- 
L:inia.  Some  of  them  were  not  from  Ap- 
palachia.  About   40   were   Negroes,   the 
majority  were  whites. 

I  will  quote  neighbors  and  other  eye- 
witnesses as  they  have  since  related  the 
events  to  me: 

some  were  from  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 
Some  looked  prosperous. 
.Some  were  children,  and  some  were  teen- 
Liaers- 
There  were  quite  a  few  young  people. 
There  were  very  few  who  were  old. 
.A  man  said  that  he  was  a  one-man  delega- 
•.1)11  irom  California. 

Ii   was   the   darnedest    looking    bunch    of 
jieople. 
Most  of  them  looked  well  fed. 
Several  looked  to  be  very  well  dressed. 
The  Mexican-Americans  looked  poor. 
Several  of  them  had  good  looking  cameras. 
'oetter  than  I  own. 

Many  were  hlpple-looking,  the  long-hair 
type. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  the  majority  of  the  demonstrators 
were  not  from  West  Virginia,  nor  do  I 
mean  to  imply  that  some  of  the  demon- 
.-trators  were  not  poor.  The  majority, 
apparently,  were  from  West  Virginia. 

The  demonstrators  came  in  three 
chartered  buses.  There  was  one  "blue" 
Chevrolet  pickup  truck  carrying  a  Mary- 
land license.  There  was  a  black  Ford 
pickup  truck  with  West  Virginia  license. 
I  am  informed  that  there  was  a  "white 
Buick  sedan "  with  West  Virginia  plates; 
a  Cadillac  convertible  with  District  of 
Columbia  plates;  a  foreign-made  car 
vsith  Richmond,  Va.,  tags:  another  car. 
which  did  not  appear  to  be  a  marcher's, 
according  to  my  neighbors,  carrying  Vir- 
ginia tags:  a  foreign-made  car  carrying 
District  of  Columbia  license  plates:  a 
"blue"   car   with   District   of   Columbia 


plates:    and    two    cars    with    Mai-yland 
plates. 

There  is  a  possibility,  of  course,  that 
one  or  more  of  these  cars  were  those  of 
onlookers  rather  than  demonstrators. 

Another  aspect  of  the  demonstration 
which  does  not  penetrate  clearly  through 
the  newspaper  accounts  was  the  aspect 
of  rudeness  on  the  part  of  the  most  of 
the  demonstrators.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  comments  of  neighbors  and 
other  eyewitnesses: 

The  big-mouthed  fellow  ( Fulcher  (  and  the 
colored  man  worked  them  into  a  frenzy. 

I  am  sure  that  your  constituents  down  In 
West  Virginia  would  be  ashamed  of  that  kind 
of  riff-raff. 

ITie  crowd  Included  a  lot  of  weird  looking 
characters. 

They  did  their  shouting  and  chanting  and 
created  quite  a  circvis. 

Thev  were  loud. 

They  were  chanting  and  hollering. 

Tliey  sure  w  ere  noisy. 

They  made  so  much  noise. 

The  leader   (Fulcher I   was  vicious. 

They  were  the  kind  of  people  you  couldn't 
talk   to. 

Mr.  President,  where  .similar  com- 
ments occur,  they  were  made  by  different 
observers. 

My  wife  told  me  it  was  difficult  for  her 
to  communicate  with  the  crowd.  She  said 
she  told  them  I  was  at  the  office,  that 
there  was  the  proper  place  for  delega- 
tions to  meet  with  me.  and  that  I  would 
be  glad  to  see  the  group  and  talk  with 
them  if  they  would  go  there. 

At  one  point,  when  the  group  indicated 
they  did  not  want  to  go  to  the  office  but 
wanted  me  to  come  to  my  home,  my  wife 
said  she  would  call  me  on  the  telephone 
and  relay  the  message.  She  did  this, 
whereupon  I  responded  by  telling  her  to 
again  inform  the  group  that  I  was  at 
the  office  and  that  I  would  be  glad  to  see 
them  if  they  wished  to  come  to  my  office. 
She  so  informed  the  group.  My  wife  told 
me  that  everyone  seemed  to  be  talking 
at  once  and  that  she  had  difficulty  get- 
ting them  to  listen  to  her.  She  said  they 
were  loud  and  boisterous. 

In  this  regard,  one  neighbor  .said; 

Mrs.  Byrd  tried  to  talk  loud  taut  everyone 
seemed  to  be  t;-.lklng.  yelling,  and  shouting. 

Another  eyewitness  said: 
They  were  ail  throwing  questions  or  talk- 
ing loudly. 

Another  observer  said: 
They   were  loud,   they  all   wanted  to  ask 
questions,  and  they  didn't  listen  to  answers. 

Another  person  said: 
They  didn't  care  what  she  (Mrs.  Byrd)  had 
to  sav. 


One  neighbor  said: 

Mrs.  Byrd  was  subjected  to  bullying  con- 
duct and  offensive  remarks. 

One  could  not  but  admire  Mrs.  Byrd  for 
her  coolness  and  courage  and  dignified  bear- 
ing. It  was  in  strong  contrast  to  the  crude, 
rude,  and  boorish  conduct  of  the  leaders  of 
the  so-called  Poor  People. 


Another  neighbor  said: 

Three  or  four  were  very  insulting.  She 
.Mrs  Bvrdi  said.  "I  wUl  be  glad  to  listen  but 
I  cant  understand  what  you're  saying.  You're 
all  uilking  at  once.  Y'ou  all  just  don't  want 
to  listen." 

Again,  'with  respect  to  Mr.  Fulcher. 
one  neighbor  referred  to  him  as  follows: 


He  was  a  loud  mouth.  He  was  typical  of 
the  group.  He  was  the  kind  of  example  I 
connect  with  this  sort  of  thing.  He  certainly 
did  not  look  hungry. 

Other  remarks  reported  to  me  by 
neighbors  and  eyewitnesses  were  as 
follows: 

Knock  the  door  down. 

We  want  a  house  like  Byrd's  got. 

We  want  Byrd  food. 

We  want  to  eat  like  Byrd 

He  doesn't  know  what  It  means  to  be  poor. 

Senator  Byrd  won't  cooperate.  She  (Mrs. 
Byrd)    won't  either. 

If  he  (Byrd)  doesn't  come,  we  will  camp 
on   the  lawn. 

My  son-in-law.  Mohammad  Fatemi, 
and  his  wife,  my  older  daughter,  were 
at  the  house  when  the  event  occurred. 
My  son-in-law  was  born  in  Teheran. 
Iran,  which  was  ancient  Persia.  One  of 
the  demonstrators  looked  at  lum  and 
said: 

How  come  Byrd  let  you  In  his  house?  Y'ou 
are   so   dark.    What   nationality   are    you'.' 

My  son-in-law  responded  by  saying: 
Being  Insolent  and  insulting  won't  get  you 

anywhere 

Mr.  President  '  Mr.  Moss  in  the  chair) . 
I  have  taken  the  time  to  round  out  the 
story  concerning  the  demonstration  at 
my  home.  I  want  people  to  know  the 
character  of  these  demonstrations.  I 
want  people  to  know  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment to  which  my  wife  was  subjected 
as  ."-he  attempted  to  talk  and  communi- 
cate with  the  demonstrators.  I  want  peo- 
ple to  know  about  the  behavior  of  those 
people  who  make  up  these  mobs  which 
demonstrate  in  front  of  public  officials" 
iiomes  in  an  attempt  apparently  to 
harass  and  intimidate  the  occupants  of 
those  homes. 

I  do  not  say  this  just  because  it  was 
my  home.  I  have  attempted  to  relate 
facts  in  order  that  Senators  and  other 
interested  readers  of  the  Record  may  get 
a  true  picture  of  what  is  coing  on  in 
the  name  of  the  so-called  Poor  Peoples 
Campaign.  The  newspapers  do  not  al- 
ways present  the  entire  picture.  I  do 
not  say  this  in  criticism  of  the  news 
media. 

I  can  understand  that  there  is  always 
a  problem  of  newspaper  space,  and  so 
forth,  but  the  facts  should  be  fully  re- 
lated. In  the  first  place.  I  do  not  believe 
that  private  homes  should  be  subjected 
to  this  kind  of  thing.  In  the  second  place. 
I  think  a  permit  should  be  required  be- 
fore mobs  can  carry  on  such  demonstra- 
tions. Otherwise  they  can  come  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  nipht.  I  believe  that 
there  is  justification  for  requiring  that 
a  permit  be  requested  and  granted  be- 
fore such  marches  and  demonstrations 
are  allowed  to  take  place.  Certainly,  this 
would  properly  alert  the  appropriate  au- 
thorities and  enable  them  to  more  ef- 
fectively prepare  for  such  occurrences. 
This  kind  of  thing  could  become  a  threat 
to  the  public  peace. 

In  any  event,  had  the  group  merely 
marched  and  sang  and  presented  a  peti- 
tion, as  people  who  were  not  present  may 
have  been  led  to  believe,  this  would  have 
been  one  thing:  but,  based  on  the  re- 
ports which  have  been  ^iven  to  me.  the 
conduct  and  mood  of  the  group  were  not 
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in  keeping  with  common  courtesy  and 
decorum. 

It  is  one  thing  for  a  group  to  present 
its  petition  in  a  courteous  and  orderly 
manner,  with  one  person  talking  at  a 
time,  and  then  to  listen  to  the  response 
made  by  the  person  to  whom  the  petition 
is  submitted  But  it  is  quite  a  different 
thmg  when  a  crowd  displays  the  attitude 
and  arroeance  of  a  mob.  with  eveiyone 
talking  at  the  same  time  and  showing  no 
inclination  whatsoever  to  listen  to  what 
the  other  person  has  to  say,  even  when 
that  person  happens,  as  was  the  case 
here,  not  to  be  the  individual  to  whom 
the  petition  is  being  directed,  or  about 
whom  complaints  are  being  made  or  con- 
cerning whom  criticism  is  being  voiced. 

In  my  .mdgmenl,  based  upon  what  I 
have  heard,  the  people  who  came  to  my 
home  were  not  truly  representative  of 
the  poor  people  of  West  Virginia.  I  have 
lived  among  the  poor  people  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  grew  up  amonii  the  poor  peo- 
ple of  West  Virginia.  I  was  poor  before 
some  of- the  demonstrators  were  born.  I 
was  woiScmg  for  the  poor  people  before 
some  of  the  demonstrators  were  even 
born. 

The  poor  people  of  West  Virginia,  gen- 
erally speaking,  are  respectable.  They  do 
not  iict  the  way  in  which  that  crowd 
acted.  In  my  .ludgment.  the  people  of 
West  Virginia  would  have  been  ashamed 
to  be  represented  by  that  kind  of  riff- 
raff. This  is  not  to  say  that  all  the  people 
in  the  delegation  were  riff-raff.  There 
are  always  exceptions. 

I  understand  that  some  of  the  people 
in  the  delegation  did  not  want  to  march. 
They  went  back  to  the  buses.  But  what 
happened?  They  were  urged  to  get  out 
of  the  buses  and  to  march.  They  did  not 
want  to  march;  they  wanted  to  sit  in 
the  buses.  But  they  were  made,  by  some 
of  the  others,  to  get  out  and  participate. 

As  one  onlooker,  who  knows  my  State, 
said  to  me : 

I  have  nev.?r  seen  anyone  like  this  in 
West  Virginia.  This  was  not  like  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  a  petition  was  presented 
to  my  wife,  carrying  the  names  of  vari- 
ous persons.  One  news  wire  report  stated 
that  the  -poverty  protesters  unrolled  a 
25-foot  long  petition  signed  by  1,500 
West  Virginiaiis."  I  counted  the  names. 
According  to  my  count,  there  were  491 
names  and  addresses  of  individuals  from 
West  Virginia. 

I  may  have  erred  by  one.  two,  three, 
or  half  a  dozen,  but  in  any  event,  ap- 
proximately 500  names  were  on  the  pe- 
tition with  addre.>ses  in  West  Virginia. 
as  well  as  49  names  of  individuals  with 
addresses  from  other  States,  and  35 
names  without  addresses  which  would 
make  a  total,  if  I  am  correct,  of  some- 
thing like  600  names  on  the  petition. 

Other  petitions  without  names  were 
given  to  my  wife,  and  I  shall  take  the 
time  to  read  the  petition  "demands" 
into  the  Record.  For  the  record,  I  shall 
state  my  response  to  each  "demand." 

First: 

We  demand  that  Senator  Byrd  renounce 
racism  and  prejudice. 

My  response;  I  stand  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity, equal  justice,  equal  responsibility 


and  equal  accountability  under  the  law, 
regardless  of  race.  That  is  not  racism. 

Second ; 

We  demand  that  Senator  Byrd  renounce 
his  stand  on  the  use  of  violence  against  pro- 
testers  and  demonstrators. 

My  response;  I  have  never  advocated 
the  "use  of  violence"  against  "protesters 
and  demonstrators."  I  have  advocated 
the  use  of  force  in  dealing  with  adult 
looters  and  arsonists,  when  necessary, 
in  riots. 

Third: 

We  demand  Senator  Byrd  support  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign. 

My  response;  I  am  sympathetic  to- 
ward poor  people.  I  grew  up  in  poverty.  I 
was  working  to  help  the  poor  long  before 
some  of  those  who  participated  in  the 
demonstrations  were  born.  But.  I  do  not 
support  the  so-called  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign. It  is  a  fraud. 

Fourth : 

We  demand  Senator  Byrd  stop  liis  fight 
to  oppress  welfare  recipients. 

My  response;  I  have  never  sought  to 
oppress  deserving  and  qualified  welfare 
recipients.  To  the  contrary,  I  have  sup- 
ported increased  welfare  payments  while 
pressing  for  the  removal  of  welfare 
cheaters  from  the  rolls.  Welfare  cheaters 
siphon  away  money  which  could  uo  to 
deserving  welfare  recipients  or  which 
could  be  spent  on  other  programs  help- 
ful to  the  poor. 

Fifth; 

We  demand  Senator  Byrd  reverse  his  view 
that  government  Is  more  important  than 
people  and  that  property  rights  are  more  im- 
portant than  human  rights. 

My  response:  I  have  never  held  gov- 
errmient  to  be  more  important  than 
people."  I  hold  that  our  Government  was 
instituted  by  and  for  the  people;  but  I 
also  hold  that  government  has  a  right  to 
survive.  Its  first  duty  is  to  maintain  law 
and  order,  else  there  can  be  no  justice.  I 
hold  that  people  have  a  duty  to  support 
and  defend  the  government  which  pro- 
tects them. 

As  to  property  rights,  they  are  not 
separate  from  or  independent  of  human 
rights.  Property  rights  constitute  a  basic 
human  right. 

Sixth: 

We  demand  that  Senator  Byrd  withdraw 
his  proposal  that  Federal  employees  asso- 
ciated with  civU  rights  activities  lose  their 
jobs. 

My  response:  I  have  never  proposed 
that  Federal  employees  "associated  with 
civil  rights  activities"  lose  their  jobs.  I 
have  advocated,  and  I  .still  advocate 
barring  Government  employment  to  per- 
sons convicted  of  the  commission  of  a 
felony  in  connection  with  a  riot  or  other 
civil  disorder. 

Seventh : 

We  demand  that  Senator  Byrd  stop  his  op- 
position to  open  housing. 

My  response;  So-called  open  housing 
is  all  right  for  those  who  want  it,  if  it 
is  voluntary  on  their  part.  I  am  opposed 
to  forced  housing  by  Government  com- 
pulsion. I  maintain  that  every  man  has 
a  right  to  buy  or  rent  wherever  he  wishes, 
but  I  also  submit  that  the  owner's  rights 
in  the  property  he  possesses  are  superior 


to  the  nonexistent  rights  of  a  would-be 
purchaser  in  that  property,  and  that  the 
owner,  therefore,  has  a  right  to  refuse  to 
sell  or  rent  based  on  his  own  good  judg- 
ment. I  shall  continue  to  be  opposed  to 
"forced  housing"  legislation. 

Eighth; 

We  demand  Senator  Byrd  support  a  guar- 
anteed annual  income. 

My  response;  I  neither  support  nor  op- 
pose a  guaranteed  annual  income  at  tiiis 
point.  I  have  made  no  decision  yet  as  to 
such  a  proposal.  I  will  not  be  influenced 
by  pressure  tactics  and  efforts  toward  in- 
timidation. 

Ninth; 

We  demand  that  the  money  Senator  Bvrcl 
would  use  to  kill  in  V'letnam  be  used  to  save 
.\merica. 

My  response:  Senator  Byrd  is  not  u.s- 
ing"  any  money  to  kill  anybody  any- 
where. I  did  not  send  American  boys  to 
fight  in  Vietnam,  but  I  will  not  vote  to 
withhold  money  from  the  support  of  our 
fighting  men  who  are  there. 

Tenth ; 

We  demand  Senator  Byrd  renounce  his 
membership  In  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

My  response:  The  demonstrators  are 
beating  a  dead  horse,  dead  before  many 
of  them  were  born.  I  have  no  membership 
in  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  to  renounce. 

Eleventh: 

We  demand  Senator  Byrd  .support  OEO 
programs  and  support  their  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  poor. 

My  response;  I  do  support  some  OEO 
programs.  I  am  opposed  to  others  and 
will  continue  to  be  as  long  as  they  are 
wasteful  and  poorly  administered. 

Twelfth; 

We.  the  people  of  West  Vlrgnla.  demand 
Senator    Byrd's    resignation. 

My  response :  The  people  of  West  Vir- 
ginia have  elected  and  reelected  me  many 
times.  I  shall  continue  to  fulfill  my  ob- 
ligations to  the  people  whom  I  repre- 
sent and  to  whom  I  owe.  in  the  words  of 
Edmund  Burke,  not  my  industry  only 
but  also  my  judgment. 

Thirteenth ; 

We  demand  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

My  response:  I  am  opposed  to  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  for 
good  reasons.  Moreover,  I  doubt  that  the 
poor  people  of  West  Virginia  are  es- 
pecially concerned  about  home  rule  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Fourteenth: 

Senator  Byrd  must  represent  his  constit- 
uents. 

My  response:  I  do  represent  my  con- 
stituents and  have  served  them  dutifully. 
conscientiously,  and  faithfully  for  22 
years. 

Fifteenth: 

We  demand  that  Byrd  help  Mingo  County 
in  their  dealings  with  the  Justice 
Department. 

My  response:  I  have  no  jurisdiction  in 
this  matter.  It  is  a  responsibility  of  the 
Justice  Department  to  enforce  the  law 
and  to  determine  whether  a  Federal  law 
has  been  violated.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  been  looking  at  the  charges 
and  the  evidence. 
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Sixteenth: 

Byrd  caused  West  Virginia  to  be  humlU- 
aifd  by  his  remarks  made  after  the  death  of 
Martin  Luther  King. 

My  response:  West  Virginia  has  not 
been  humiliated.  My  remarks  are  clear 
lor  all  to  see,  and  I  make  no  apologies 
lor  them  to  anyone. 

Seventeenth ; 

Byrd  should  initiate  laws  which  could  pre- 
vent West  Virginia  and  Appalachla's  wealth 
from  leaving  our  States. 

My  response:  Such  a  law  would  be  in- 
fea.sible.  impracticable,  unworkable,  un- 
wise, and  unconstitutional.  If  the 
authors  of  this  proposal  have  in  mind 
a  .severance  tax  on  coal,  et  cetera,  they 
should  address  themselves  to  the  State 
legislature,  which,  incidentally,  has  con- 
sidered the  matter  heretofore.  There  is 
where  the  jurisdiction  rests,  not  with 
Congress. 

Eighteenth : 

We  pledge  to  clean  up  Mingo  County, 
W.  Va..  and  the  whole  of  the  State  so  Byrd 
never  carries  the  State  again. 

My  response:  There  have  been  those, 
froni  time  to  time,  who  have  said — and 
jiQped— that  Byrd  would  not  "carry"  his 
county,  or  his  district,  or  the  State.  This 
may  happen  some  day,  but  I  shall  do  my 
best  to  prevent  its  occurrence. 

Nineteenth: 

If  Bvrd  does  not  begin  to  represent  the 
interests  of  West  Virginia  (instead  of  fur- 
ihering  his  own  ambitions  i  we  will  go  into 
every  county  of  the  State  and  tell  people 
what  kind  of  a  man  he  really  is. 

My  response ;  I  salute  the  man  who  has 
"ambitions."  If  more  people  had  ambi- 
lions.  fewer  people  would  be  on  the  dole 
in  this  country.  My  ambition  is  to  be  a 
good  Senator,  a  servant  worthy  of  his 
hire.  Can  I  be  blamed  for  this? 

T\ii'entieth : 

Byrd  should  support  the  Metcalf  bill. 

My  response;  Senator  Metcalf  Is  the 
author  of  many  bills. 

And,  finally,  I  read  as  follows; 

One  Appalachian  delegation  demands  the 
resignation  of  you,  Mr.  Byrd.  and  feels  thflt 
Mr.  B\Td  is  an  unqualified  racist  leader.  He 
has  voted  against  every  progressive  bill  pre- 
sented in  Congress  which  would  have  helped 
the  people  who  have  elected  him.  He  should 
.support  a  100  percent  of  needs  welfare  bill. 
We  feel  Mr.  Byrd  does  not  spend  enough  time 
to  even  listen  to  the  people  of  Appalachla 
or  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  refutes  this. 
I  have  voted  for  legislation  to  help  all  of 
the  people — old  and  young,  white  and 
nonwhite.  RepubUcans  and  Democrats. 
those  who  elected  me  and  those  who 
worked  and  voted  against  me.  I  have  sup- 
ported veterans'  legislation,  increased 
.social  security  payments,  medicare,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams, food  stamp  legislation,  minimiun 
•wage  legislation,  housing  legislation, 
and  lower  retirement  age,  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum. 

As  to  my  spending  time  to  listen  to 
the  people  of  West  Virginia,  I  try  to  visit 
every  county  in  the  State  every  year.  I 
was  not  able  to  do  it  last  year,  when  con- 
gressional adjournment  did  not  occur 
until  December  15.  I  am  always  willing 
and  glad  to  listen,  and  it  is  my  duty  to 


listen,  to  those  who  speak  with  reason 
and  who  are  willing  to  have  a  courteous 
exchange  of  views. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  demonstrators  will  be  back.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  them  at  my  ofRce.  and  I 
would  expect  them   to  call  for  an  ap- 
pointment, so  that  arrangements  can  be 
made  for  a  meetingplace.  I  shall  be  glad 
to   hear   their   demands.   I   shall   listen 
courteously    to    their    demands,    and    I 
shall  expect  that  courtesy  should  beget 
courtesy,   and   that    I   might   have    the 
opportunity,  if  and  when  the  time  comes, 
to  state  my  viewpoint,  certainly  to  which 
I  have  a  right.  And  I  would  also  hope, 
if  any  group  visits  me.  that  the  people 
will  .select  a  siwkesman.  and  will  not  all 
attempt  to  speak  at  once,  and  that  it 
will  be  a  meeting  that  will  be  orderly 
and    constructive.    I   shall   make    every 
attempt  on  my  part  to  respond  to  their 
comments    and    their    questions    forth- 
rightly,  frankly,  candidly,  honestly,  and 
sincerely;  and  I  trust  that  they  will  have 
the  courte.sy  to  listen — a  courtesy  which 
was  not  accorded  to  my  wife  on  Satur- 
day when  they  congregated  at  my  home 
in  Arlington. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  the  record  to  be 
as  clear  as  I  can  make  it  that  I  clc  not 
feel  I  am  under  any  obligation  to  see 
people  from  other  States.  I  do  not  say 
that  I  will  not  .see  them,  but  I  hope  that 
any  delegation  which  visits  my  office  will 
be  made  up  of  West  Virginians.  They  are 
the  people  who  elect  me.  and  the  people 
to  whom  I  have  to  answer.  I  hope  this 
will  be  kept  m  mind. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  following  items; 

A  story  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  Saturday.  June  1.  entitled  "Poor 
Pay  Visit  to  Byrd  Home." 

The    story    which    appeared    in    the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  of  June  2.  and 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  titled 
■Poor  Polled  on  Stepup  in  Militancy." 

The  story  to  which  I  referred  earlier. 
and  which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Sunday  Post  of  June  2,  titled  "Visit  by 
Poor  Misses  Byrd." 

A  story  which  appeared  in  the  Beckley. 
W.  Va.,  Post-Herald  and  Register  of  yes- 
terday, June  2.  titled  "Poor  People  Dem- 
onstrate at  Byrd  Home." 

A  story  which  appeared  in  yesterday's 
Charleston,  W,  Va.,  Gazette-Mail  titled 
"One  Hundred  Representing  Appalach- 
ian Poor  Pay  Vi.sit  to  Byrd.  but  He  Isn't 
Home." 

A  memorandum  that  was  submitted  to 
my    wife   by    the    demonstrators,    titled 
•Appalachian    People    Oppose    Senator 
Robert  Byrd.  ' 

The  two  lists  of  petitions  which  I  have 
,iusl  read,  and  to  which  I  have  responded. 
An  item  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Sunday  Star  of  June  2.  titled 
•Marchers  to  Stay  on.  Abernathy  Tells 
Baptists." 

A  story  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  en  Sunday,  June  2.  titled. 
■Marchers  Level  Sights  on  Congress." 

A  story  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  Sunday,  June  2.  entitled. 
••.'\labama  Lawyer  to  Attempt  to  In- 
corporate Tent  City." 

A  storv  which  appears  in  today's 
Washington  Post,  by  Paul  W.  Valentine, 


titled,   "Poor  People   to   Step   up   Mili- 
tancy." 

A  storv  which  appears  in  todays 
Washington  Star  titled.  "Press  Building 
Here  is  Target  of  Indian  Poor." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 
June  1.  19681 
Poor  Take  Demands  to  Byrd  Home 
J\bout  100  Poor  People's  camp.iigners  dem- 
onstrated  at    the   Arlington.    Va..    home    of 
Sen   Robert  C.  Bvrd.  D.-W.  Va  .  today  to  pre- 
sent their  welfare  demands  to  the  chairman 
of   the  Senate  District  appropriations   sub- 
committee. ,    ^ 

\ftcr  ringing  the  two-story  brick  home  on 
North  4th  Street  and  chanting.  'We  want 
Bvrd  "  the  marchers  knocked  on  the  Sen- 
ator's door  to  be  told  by  Mrs.  Byrd  that  he 
was  not  at  home,  but  at  work  in  his  office. 
The  marchers  at  first  seemed  unconvinced, 
and  one  shouted  "I  always  thought  Fat  Cats 
took  Saturdays  and  Sundays  oil!"  the  group 
decided  to  head  for  Byrds  office,  where  the 
West  Virginia  Democrat  was  working. 

The  marchers  were  mostly  whites  from 
Appalachia. 

Before  starting  back  to  the  city,  however. 
the  demonstrators  read  a  list  cf  demands  in- 
cluding more  welfare  provision,  revisions  in 
the  welfare  laws  affecting  the  Appalachian 
region  a  demand  for  Byrd  to  "slop  buying 
votes  ••  and  to  stop  making  what  were  termed 
public  statements  intended  to  divide  people 
according  to  race. 

The  demonstrators  then  changed  their 
minds  and  decided  to  return  Ut  the  private 
Hawthorne  School  in  Southwest  where  they 
have  been  staying.  , 

During  tnis  week,  the  Southern  Chnsuan 
Leadership  Conference  has  concentrated  on 
getting  the  demonstrators  settled  Into  their 
■West  Potomac  Park  encampment  and  grap- 
pling with  its  numerous  physical  problems 
vesterdav.  the  leadership  said  it  was  ready 
to  shift  into  high  gear  with  protest  activities. 
Nearly  500  demonstrators  marched  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare yesterdav  to  hear  from  Secretary  Wilbur 
Cohen  the  steps  he  is  taking  to  meet  cam- 
paign demands. 

After  a  progressively  noisy  wait  of  nearly 
two  hours,  the  marchers— who  did  not  have 
an  appointment— heard  Cohen  outline  a 
number  of  steps  being  taken  by  his  depart- 
ment, including  ordering  some  300  school 
districts  in  the  South  to  take  further  specihc 
action  to  desegregate. 

Cohen  said  the  school  districts  were  being 
told  the  •freedom  of  choice'  system  of  de- 
segregation "has  not  produced  tnough  prog- 
ress "  The  supreme  Court  ruled  Monday  that 
•freedom  of  choice"  was  an  inadequate 
method  of  ending  the  dual  school  system. 

Hosea  Williams,  the  SCLC  leader  who  has 
been  traveling  with  the  campaign's  symbolic 
mule  train  from  the  South,  arrived  In  Wash- 
ington this  week  to  head  the  moljillzation  for 
direct  action. 

It  was  disclosed  yesterday  that  supporting 
•action  cadres^'  are  being  organized  In  other 
cities,  which  can  move  In  to  replace  demon- 
strators here  in  rase  the  government  at- 
tempts forcible  eviction  of  the  Resurrection 
Citv  campers. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Young  said  that  efforts 
to  emphasize  the  national  aspects  of  the 
drive  in  black  Washington.  Baltimore.  Rich- 
mond. Philadelphia.  Wilmington  and  New 
York^"  were  designed  •'to  have  protection  m 
case  the  crazy  folks  of  Congress  decide  to 
run  us  out." 

Tlie  supporting  "action  cadres"  will  f>e 
formed  because  it  "is  easy  to  put  3.000  in 
jail.^'  he  explai:-)ed.  If  arrests  begin  in  Wash- 
ington, those  arrtsted  will  be  replaced  by 
demonstrators  who  will  move  in  from  other 
cities. 
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As  to  the  problems  of  Resurrection  City, 
turned  into  a  chilly  and  muddy  morass  by 
rainy  weather  most  of  the  last  two  weeks. 
Young  admitted  there  was  some  flu  and  there 
are  sewage  problems 

But.  he  added.  If  the  DC  health  authori- 
ties order  evacuation  and  we  did  not  see 
signs  of  an  epidemic.  I  think  they  would  have 
to  move  us  out  bodily." 

Young  said  that  at  this  time,  no  demon- 
strations are  planned  for  mass  arrests. 

Thirteen  persons,  mostly  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  from  the  Southwest  encamped  at 
the  tent  city,  were  Uiken  to  the  13th  Pre- 
cinct yesterday  but  later  released  without 
charge  after  an  incident  at  the  French  Em- 
bassy 

Police  found  the  13  picketing  In  front  of 
the  embassy,  carrying  sign.s  written  in  French 
and  supporting  the  French  workers  and  stu- 
dents The  picketers  complied  when  police 
told  them  to  move  500  feet  from  the  build- 
ing, but  police  found  red  paint  on  the  build- 
ing, including  .^onie  red  stars 

.At  the  precinct  st.itlon.  they  talked  with 
Capl.  Tilmon  OBryant  and  Gerald  Caplan. 
e.xecutive  .lasistant  to  the  public  safety  di- 
rector, beiore  being  released.- 

Eighty  ..Indian-American  demonstrators 
met  yesterday  In  two  sessions,  one  at  the 
Office  of  Education  Building  with  representa- 
tives of  various  federal  agencies  having  re- 
sponsibilities for  Indian  affairs,  and  the 
other  at  the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  to 
discuss  problems  on  the  welfare  of  Indians. 

Bayard  Rustin.  the  civil  rights  leader,  met 
for  an  hour  yesterday  with  Atty.  Gen.  Ram- 
sey Clark  and  other  federal  officials  to  seek 
aid  m  the  Poor  People's  mass  demonstration 
planned  for  June  19  in  Washington. 


[From  the  Washington   iDC.)   Sunday  Star, 
June  2.   19681 

Poor  Polled  on  Step-Up  of  Milit.incy 
I  By  Charles  Conconii 

Leaders  of  the  Poor  People  s  Campaign  yes- 
'erday  planned  to  canvass  the  residents  of 
Resurrection  City  to  determine  who  is  willing 
to  go  to  Jail,  as  plans  were  formulated  for 
more  militant  demonstrations  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  at  federal  agencies  this  week. 

.At  a  press  oriefing  yesterday.  Hosea  Wil- 
liams, who  heads  the  Southeastern  Christian 
Ltadership  Conference  action  programs,  said 
he  is  trying  to  learn  who  is  "prepared  to  go 
to  jail  for  six  months  .  .  .  .md  who  is  pre- 
pared to  .zet  beat  up." 

WllUams  explained  that  demonstrations 
wil!  become  "a  little  more  militant  and  more 
often,  with  Congress  remaining  the  main 
targe:  He  made  reference  to  the  law  that 
forbids  demonstrations  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
said.  Their  law  will  not  keep  us  from  going 
up  there  " 

CAMP    DRYING    OLT 

The  burly,  bearded  former  truck  driver  and 
re.-e.irch  chemist  threatened  that  if  the  res- 
idents of  Resurrection  City  are  jailed  for 
demonstrating  at  the  Capitoi.  SCLC  will  bring 
in  thousands  from  other  cities  to  replace 
those  in  jail. 

Most  of  the  residents  of  the  camp  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  sunshine  yesterday  to  con- 
tinue constructing  huts  as  the  mud  began 
to  thicken  and  dry 

In  the  early  .ifternoon.  about  100  march- 
ers— mostly  Appalachian  whites— demon- 
strat.^d  outside  'he  .Arlington  home  of  Sen. 
Robert  C  Byrd.  D-W.  Va'.  one  of  the  most 
outspoken  critics  of  the  campaign. 

A  small  group  of  Arlington  police  and 
Virginia  state  troopers  stood  by  as  the  march- 
ers sang  on  the  sidewalk  and  then  surrounded 
the  Senator's  home  on  North  4th  Street. 

A  group  of  five  demonstrators,  led  by 
Robert  E.  Fulcher  of  Bluefield.  W  Va  .  walked 
to  the  door  of  the  two-story  house  and  rang 
the  bell. 

The  Senator's  wife  answered  and  told  the 
demonstrators  that  Senator  Byrd  was  not  at 
home.    'My  husband  is  at  work  in  his  office. 


He'll  be  glad  to  see  you,  I'm  sure.  He  works 
all  the  time  for  you  people  Why  don't  you  go 
to  see  him  there."  she  said. 

The  marchers  at  first  seemed  unconvinced, 
and  one  shouted.  "I  always  thought  fat  cats 
took  Saturdays  and  Sundays  off'" 

The  demonstrators  then  threatened  to  go 
to  Byrd's  office,  but  returned  to  Hawthorne 
School,  where  they  have  been  staying. 

Informed  of  the  incident  at  his  home.  Byrd 
said:  "111  be  here  all  day.  If  they're  West  Vir- 
ginians, and  they  want  to  see  me,  I'll  be 
here" 

Cleveland  Mayor  Carl  Stokes  came  down  to 
the  city  for  a  visit  yesterday  afternoon  with 
Mayor  Walter  E  Washington.  Stokes  was  in 
town  to  address  the  Capital  Press  Club,  along 
with  Gary.  Ind..  Mayor  Richard  Hatcher,  also 
a  Negro   Hatcher  did  not  come  with  Stokes 

Stokes,  who  was  recognized  immediately  by 
most  of  the  people  in  the  camp  wa,s  asked  to 
visit  "City  Hall."  but  said,  "I've  got  to  see  my 
people  first." 

He  greeted  Cleveland  residents  and  posed 
in  front  of  a  hut  with  a  sign  on  the  side 
reading:  "Cleveland  Now  Says;  Our  Soul 
Brother.  Carl  B.  Stokes."  A  small-framed 
picture  of  Stokes  Is  tacked  to  the  side  of  the 
hut. 

A  group  of  District  residents  from  the 
Northwest  I  Redevelopment  Area,  near  North 
Capitol  Street,  who  had  come  down  to  visit 
Resurrection  City,  saw  Washington  and 
crowded  around  him.  The  residents  com- 
plained that  they  are  being  moved  from  their 
homes  before  adequate  new  housing  has  been 
found  for  them. 

Washington  listened  to  them  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  walked  away  saying:  "I  didn't 
come  down  here  for  this,  you  all  didn't  pro- 
gram this  for  me.  I'll  be  glad  to  see  you.  but 
not  now." 

Earlier,  when  Williams  was  asked  at  his 
briefing  what  he  meant  by  more  militant 
demonstrations,  he  explained  that  as  a  possi- 
bility demonstrators  might  return  to  the 
Agriculiure  Department  cafeteria,  eat,  and 
not  pay  for  their  meals. 

Last  week  the  group  twice  ate  at  the 
cafeteria  there  and  paid  one  bill  of  nearly 
$300  and  part  of  another  bill. 

Williams  said  another  activity  might  be  to 
go  to  the  office  of  a  congressman  and  "decide 
it  is  more  comfortable  up  there  than  at  this 
hole  (the  campi  and  make  our  home  in  his 
office  " 

Williams,  who  just  returned  from  Missis- 
sippi, where  he  was  organizing  and  directing 
the  mule-drawn  wagon  train  that  Is  slowing 
coming  to  Washington,  made  it  clear  that  he 
is  going  to  make  an  effort  to  get  the  generally 
chaotic  campaign  organized  and  working 

"Things  went  a  little  haywire  due  to  our 
inexperience."  Williams  admitted  in  refer- 
ence to  SCLC's  often  stumbling  attempt  to 
handle  the  physical  problems  of  running  the 
camp. 

He  said  there  has  been  "too  much  segre- 
gation in  the  camp."  and  expressed  hope  that 
everyone  connected  with  the  campaign  would 
be  moving  in  by  tomorrow  evening. 

"The  women  are  demanding  that  everyone 
who  participates  in  this  campaign  move  in, " 
Williams  said  as  a  group  of  residents  stand- 
ing nearby  cheered. 

During  the  morning,  before  Williams  ar- 
rived, an  angry  group  of  women  descended 
on  "C:ty  'lall"  to  complain  about  the  rightly 
absence  of  the  campaign  leaders,  most  of 
whom  sleep  in  a  midtown  motel. 

"I  didn't  came  here  to  lie  in  the  mud  while 
they  lie  in  a  hotel."  declared  a  woman  from 
Cleveland.  "We  ought  to  go  down  tliere  and 
get  them  out." 

Williams  said  that  the  Rev.  Ralph  David 
Abernathy.  SCLC  president,  "will  move  in 
tomorrow  if  we  have  to  evict  someo..e  else. " 

TOWN    MEETING    SLATED 

Last  week.  Abernathy  held  a  2  a.m  press 
conference  in  a  hut  he  identified  as  his  resi- 
dence at  the  campsite  and  said  lie  had  spent 
nearly   every   evening   in  Resurrection   City. 


Williams  said  he  will  be  conducting  a  closed 
town  meeting  with  the  residents  of  the  camp 
to  listen  to  their  complaints  and  promised 
to  settle  food  complaints  and  get  shower  t.i- 
cilities  in  working  order  "if  we  gotta  buy 
them  from  Spain" 

At  a  meeting  at  the  Interior  Department  m 
Friday,  campaign  officials  and  their  att<ir- 
ney.  Prank  Reeves,  reported  they  had  hired  a 
contractor  to  begin  hooking  up  the  shower 
and  washing  facilities  with  existing  District 
sewer  lines.  Work  was  to  have  begun  yestT- 
day. 

The  campaign  leaders  also  said  they  had 
set  up  a  new  campsite  organization  and  w^re 
dividing  Resurrection  City  into  "wards."  each 
with  its  own  leaders  to  take  care  of  problcm:- 
like  open  burning. 

Interior  had  called  the  meeting  to  try  t  ■ 
prod  the  officials  into  Improving  facilit.t^  = 
such  as  garbage  disposal,  that  might  be  c;,--- 
rimental  to  the  health  of  the  campers.  N  it 
apologizing  discussing  these  problems  y.-?- 
terday.  Williams  said: 

■T  a:n  not  apologizing  for  anything  that  h  is 
liappened  It  would  have  happened  anyw.iy  ' 
He  apparently  referred  to  rumors  of  a  ?pi;t 
in  the  SCLC  leadership  now  that  Willi. im.^ 
had  apparently  taken  direction  of  the  en-, 
from  the  Rev  Jesse  Jackson,  the  camp  ni  i:.- 
ager.  who  conducted  previous  demonstratio::s 

Without  mentioning  Jackson  by  n.ime 
Williams  said.  "No  one  i.s  being  disposed  o:  /r 
replaced." 

Abernathy.  who  had  been  out  of  town  ,, 
speaking  engagements,  is  expected  to  retu::; 
today  to  give  the  baccalureate  address  ..t 
D.C.  Teachers  College. 

[From  the  Washington   iD.C.i    Post.  June  -' 

1968] 

■Visit  by  Poor  Misses  Byrd 

A  delegation  of  about  200  poor  people 
gathered  outside  the  Arlington  home  of  Sen, 
Robert  C.  Byrd  iD-W.  Va.)  yesterday  .md 
.•^lid  they  w^anted  to  see  the  Senator. 

They  arrived  at  about  11:30  am.  in  liif-.e 
buses,  a  pickup  truck  and  a  few  automobiie- 
outside  Byrd's  two-story  brick  home  at  374! 
N.  4th  St.  In  a  quiet,  shaded  neighborhood  o; 
North  Arlington. 

The  Senator's  wife,  Erma,  came  to  the  door 
and  said  her  husband  was  working  at  his 
office.  She  said  that  he  "works  17  hours  a 
day  for  you  people." 

One  of  the  demonstrators  called  out  that 
the  Senator  knew  they  were  coming  to  his 
home.  Another  demanded  that  the  Senator 
come  to  them,  saying.  "We're  not  going  beg- 
ging to  him." 

"You  will  have  to  take  these  things  up 
with  him.  "  said  Mrs.  Byrd,  going  back  in- 
side. 

Robert  Fulcher.  a  heavy-set  46-year-old 
man  from  Bluefield  in  Byrd's  home  state. 
served  as  spokesman  for  the  delegation,  which 
he  said  included  m.iny  persons  from  the 
Appala:;hian  region, 

■Let  me  tell  you  people  in  Washington." 
Fulcher  told  a  curbslde  rally,  "we  apologize  to 
you  for  .sending  Byrd  down  here." 

Fulcher  noted  that  Byrd.  who  is  chair- 
man o:  the  Appropriations  Sulx;ommittee  for 
the  District  and  has  criticized  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Campaign,  has  been  quoted  as  saying 
people  from  Appalachia  were  not  joining  the 
campaign 

"White  people  is  poor  and  we're  all  walk- 
ing in  the  s:ime  shoes  together  and  we're  all 
brothers  and  fisters  together."  raid  Fulcher. 
who  described  himself  as  a  disabled  coal 
miner  living  on  a  state  disability  pension 
of  S46  a  month. 

The  Poor  People's  delegation  left  at  about 
12  30  p.m.  after  the  m:ijority  voted  to  go. 
Fulcher  said  most  of  the  group  would  re- 
turn to  AppUachia  but  they  and  more  fol- 
lowers would  come  back  on  June  18.  A  few 
would  stay  here  in  .ir.  "Appalachia  hollow" 
at  Resurrection  City,  he  said. 
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I  Prom  the  Beckley  (W.  Va.»  Post-Herald  and 

Registe'r,  June  2,  1968) 

Marchers  Go  to  Senator:    Poor  People 

Demonstrate  At  Byrd  Home 

(By   Richard    Lerner) 

Washington —About  100  Appalachia 
whites  from  the  Poor  People's  Campaign 
demonstrated  Saturday  outside  the  red  brick 
suburban  home  of  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  D- 
W.  Va..  one  of  the  most  outspoken  congres- 
sional critics  of  their  campaign. 

For  30  minutes  they  sang  on  the  sidewalk 
ui  front  of  Byrd's  home  In  a  sedate,  mlddle- 
cl.iss  neighborhood  in  Arlington,  'Va..  in  the 
ii'.arch's  lirst  demonstration  in  the  suburbs 
uiiere  many  'Washington  officials  and  civil 
.servants  live. 

Then  disabled  coal  miner  Robert  E.  Fulcher 
,  f  Bluefield.  W.  ■V^a.  led  five  demonstrators 
t  1  tiie  door  of  Byrd's  home,  rang  the  bell  and 
spoke  to  the  senator's  wife. 

BYRD    at    work 

My  husband  is  at  work  in  his  office,"  she 
told  Fulcher,  "He'll  be  glad  to  see  you,  I'm 
-ure.  He  works  all  the  time  for  you  people. 
Why  don't  you  go  to  see  him  tiiere'^" 

Tlie  poverty  protesters  unrolled  a  25-foot 
1  lig  petition  signed  by  1,500  West  Virginians 
,.n  the  front  h;wn 

•\Ve.  the  poor  people,  demand  our  rights 
in  our  land."  it  started.  It  was  printed  in 
bold  letters. 

A  pair  of  broken  silver  chains  -were  laid 
at  each  end  to  symbolize  what  Fulcher 
termed  the  breakout  from  economic  slavery 
ti.at  the  poor  sought. 

A  small  group  of  Byrd's  neighbors  left  their 
^jimple  brick  homes  to  watch.  A  yroup  of 
Arlington  police  and  Virginia  state  troopers 
.'itjod  by  but  did  not  intervene. 

Byrd  has  also  been  critical  about  the 
luarchs  co.st  to  the  federal  government. 

Meanwhile,  Rep.  Glenn  R.  Davis.  R-Wls.. 
.1  member  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee asked  chairman  George  Mahon.  D- 
Tex,,  to  order  federal  agencies  to  report  any 
e:cpcnditures  because  of  the  poor  people. 
■Public  funds  are  being  used  to  maintain 
,ind  eiicourage  the  presence  of  tlie  marchers," 
Davis  said. 

Rounding  out  the  third  week  of  demon- 
:->irations  since  the  poor  established  their 
poverty  settlement  in  Resurrection  City  the 
demonstration  was  the  first  conducted  by 
the  .Appalachian  whites  who,  so  far.  have 
been  living  in  the  basement  of  a  private 
Washington  school.  Along  with  a  group  of 
Mexlcan-.Americans.  the  poor  whites  have 
been  reluctant  to  move  into  the  encamp- 
ment. 

Byrd  began  peppering  the  demonstration 
with  sharp  criticism  in  Senate  speeches  even 
before  it  started. 

He  called  on  the  Interior  Department  to 
refuse  to  grant  a  permit  for  use  of  govern- 
ment property  by  the  marchers  as  an  en- 
CLmipment  site.  He  urged  President  Johnson 
to  keep  federal  troops  in  the  city  for  the 
duration  of  the  march  rather  than  send  them 
home  after  the  Washington  riot  in  early 
April. 

Most  of  the  marchers  stayed  in  their  hut 
•■  Ulage.  still  coping  with  the  problems  created 
bv  a  flood  of  mud.  A  day  of  brilliant  sun- 
.ihine  helped. 

FEW    NEGROES 

The  Appalachian  whites  drove  their  buses 
to  the  encampment  to  ask  Negro  demonstra- 
tors to  join  them,  but  they  said  the  police 
would  not  let  them  drive  into  the  campsite. 
Only  a  few  Negroes  left  Resurrection  City  to 
join  the  whites. 

Fulcher  said  he  has  been  living  on  state 
compensation  since  hurting  his  back  in  a 
coal  mine  accident.  He  said  the  demonstra- 
tion was  staged  to  dispute  Byrd's  conten- 
tion that  his  constituents  were  satisfied 
with  conditions  in  their  state  and  did  not 
need  help. 


He  angrily  rejected  Mrs.  Byrd's  suggestion 
that  the  demonstrators  return  to  their  buses 
and  visit  Byrd  at  his  office. 

"As  usual,  no  cooperation  from  Sen.  Byrd." 
he  said.  "No  cooperation  from  Mrs.  Byrd." 

When  the  senator's  wife  repeated  her  sug- 
gestion, he  said:  "This  is  the  way  poor  peo- 
ple have  always  tried  to  see  their  represen- 
tatives— by  crawling  on  their  knees." 


I  Prom  the  Charleston  (W.  Va  )   Sunday 
Gazette-Mail.  June  2.  1968] 
Senator's  Otrr:  100  Representing  Appalach- 
ian Poor  Pat  Visrr  to  Byrd,  But  He  Isn't 
Home 

(By  John  W.  Yago) 

.Arlington.  Va, — A  group  of  West  Virgin- 
ians visiting  Washington  tried  to  pay  a  visit 
to  their  senator  Saturday,  but  he  wasn't 
i:iome. 

More  than  100  members  of  tlie  Appalachian 
contingent  of  the  Pocx  People's  Campaign 
went  to  the  home  of  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
in  suburban  Arling-ton  to  present  him  with 
a  petition. 

When  tliey  learned  the  Senator  w:\s  at  his 
oihce.  tliey  demonstrated  in  front  of  tlie 
house  for  a  while  and  then  returned  to  Wash- 
ington. 

"Tills  is  ridiculous."  Robert  Fulcher  of 
Blueheld  told  the  crowd.  "A  man  represents 
people,  and  we  can^t  even  find  him.'^ 

'^'ulcher  s,ad  the  petition  was  drawn  up  at 
l,i.t  week's  Appalachian  Cojifereiice  in 
Charleston  and  signed  by  about  1.000  people. 
It  was  a  demand  by  the  ptxjr  for  theu-  rights 
as  citizens,  he  s.iid. 

The  demonstration,  which  lasted  less  than 
an  hour,  was  orderly.  Arlington  police  were 
on  hand  but  didn't  interfere  except  to  keep 
the  street  ojien  to  traffic  and  the  demonstra- 
tors off  tiie  senator's  grass. 

When    the   demonstrators   arrived    shortly 
before  noon,  Mrs.  Byrd  told  them  her  hus- 
band has  gone  to  his  oifice  on  Capitol  Hill 
Mrs.  Byrd  also  indicated   that  she  felt  the 
senator  wi\s  being  unjustly  criticized. 

Fulcher  addressed  the  crowd  while  Mrs. 
Byrd  went  inside  to  telephone  her  husband. 
•We're  only  good  to  him  when  we  vot«," 
Fulcher  said.  "People  begging  to  get  in  the 
seats  of  power  and  they  get  too  high.  They're 
going  to  have  to  be  cut  down." 

Byrd  h.ts  been  a  frequent  critic  of  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign  and  last  month  pro- 
posed court  action  to  prevent  the  poor  from 
setting  up  camp  in  Washington. 

Fulcher  accused  the  senator  of  represent- 
ing the  campaign  as  a  strictly  Negro  enter- 
prise. "One  thing  they  have  kept  away  from 
the  eves  of  America  is  that  white  people  are 
poor.  too.  that  we  are  all  walking  in  the  same 
shoes  together."  he  said. 

The  -Appalachian  group  is  about  70  per 
cent  white  It  was  augmented  for  the  demon- 
stration by  representatives  of  other  poor 
groups,  including  Mexican-Americans  and 
California  migratory  farm  workers. 

Speaking  to  the  crowd  in  the  style  of  an 
Appalachian  evangelist,  Fulcher  said  Byrd 
represents  only  the  rich  and  is  more  con- 
cerned about  crime  in  the  streets  than  about 
the  plight  of  the  poor 

While  this  was  going  on,  two  neighbor- 
hood women  hurriedly  set  up  a  table  to  sup- 
ply ice  water  to  the  demonstrators,  and  a  man 
across  the  street  cranked  up  his  mower  and 
began  cutting  his  lawn. 

Mrs.  Byrd  returned  to  the  front  door  to 
report  that  she  had  talked  with  the  senator. 
"He  Uikes  ciue  of  delegations  at  the  office 
and  would  be  glad  to  see  you  there."  she 
said. 

This  was  unacceptable  to  the  demonstra- 
tors. Some  wanted  to  remain  in  the  street 
until  Byrd  came  home.  Fulcher  said  he  would 
be  guided  by  the  majority  but  reminded  the 
crowd  that  they  had  planned  to  return  to 
their  nomes  today  and  would  be  back  in 
greater  force  on  June  18. 

The  majority  agreed  with  him. 


Appalachian     People     Oppose     Senator 
Robert  Byrd 
( statement    prepared    by    and    for    the    Ap- 
palachian People's  Meeting  goes  to  Wasn- 
ington  group ) 

Are  you  looking  lor  tlie  one  man  in  the 
US.  Senate  who  opposes  everything  the  poor 
people  of  America  want?  You  don't  have  to 
go  any  further  than  Senator  Robert  E.  Byrd 
of  West  Virgima.  That's  just  what's  going 
to  happen  on  Saturday,  June  1st.  The  people 
from  Appalachia  who  came  to  Resurrection 
City  this  week  are  going  to  march  to  Senator 
Byrd's  home  in  Washington. 

Representatives  of  the  other  groups  at 
Resurrection  City  will  be  marching  with  u.>-. 
Come  with  us!  Help  us  tell  Senator  Byrd  that 
the  jxjor  people  of  America  have  had  enough 
of  his  miserable  racist  record  in  Congress. 

Senator  Byrd  i.s  t'le  man  vho  stood  -up  in 
Congress  the  day  after  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  was  murdered  and  said  Reverend  King 
brought  it  on  himself.  Senator  Byrd  Is  the 
man  who  won  election  to  Congress  from 
the  most  corrupt  state  in  Appalachia  and 
who  carried  Mingo  County,  the  most  cor- 
rupt county  in  the  United  States  north  of 
Mississippi.  Senator  Byrd  is  tiie  man  who 
wants  a  bill  passed  to  deny  jobs  to  anyone 
arrested  in  a  civil  disturbance.  Senator  Byrd 
wants  welfare  payments  reduced.  Senator 
Byrd  opposes  Open  Housing  and  the  guaran- 
teed annual  Income  He  opposes  the  com- 
munity action  program.  He  wants  a  "get 
tjugh"  policy  in  the  cities,  including  slioot- 
to-kill  during  rebellions.  He  wants  Uie  U.S. 
to  go  all  out  for  military  victory  in  Viet  Nam 
as  well  as  in  oiu-  own  streets. 


WHY   IS  SF.N.'VTOR  byrd  A  THREAT  TO   EVERY   POOR 
PERSON  IN  AMERICA? 

Because  right  now  he  is  on  his  way  to  be- 
coming chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tion Committee,  which  p.isses  on  every  bill 
for  education,  housing,  welfare,  taxes,  war — 
:ind  everything  else.  Because  he  is  making 
plans  to  be  the  next  majority  leader  in  the 
Senate. 

Because  racists  are  Uilking  him  up  to  be 
the  candidate  for  Vice  President. 

Because  he  thinks  poor  people  are 
communists. 

Because  he's  a  bigot. 

Most  of  all,  because  he  has  enough  power 
in  Congress,  along  with  other  reactionaries, 
to  block  every  kind  of  progressive  legislation 
that  would  help  the  poor  people  of  America. 
Help  us  fight  Senator  Byrd!  Come  with  ua 
when  we  march  to  his  house.  We  need  your 
help! 

Meet  with  us  at  the  Appalachian  Holler  in 
Resurrection  City  on  Saturday,  June  1st,  at 
10  A.M. 

1.  We  demand  that  Senator  Byrd  renounce 
his  racism  and  prejudice. 

2.  We  demand  that  Senator  Byrd  renounce 
his  stand  on  use  of  violence  against  protest- 
ors and  demonstrators. 

3.  We  demand  that  Senator  Byrd  support 
the  Poor  Peoples  Campaign. 

4.  We  demand  that  Senator  Byrd  stop  Ills 
fight  to  oppress  welfare  recipients. 

5.  We  demand  that  Senator  Byrd  reverse 
his  view  that  government  is  more  Important 
than  people,  and  property  rights  more  im- 
portant than  human  rights. 

6.  We  demand  that  he  withdraw  his  pro- 
posal that  federal  employees  associated  with 
civil  rights  activities  lose  their  Jobs. 

7.  We  demand  that  Sen.  Byrd  stop  his  op- 
position to  open  housing. 

8.  We  demand  that  Sen.  Byrd  support  a 
guaranteed  annual  Income. 

9.  We  demand  that  the  money  Sen.  Byrd 
would  use  to  kill  in  Vietnam  be  used  to  save 
in  America. 

10.  We  demand  that  Sen  Byrd  renounce 
his  membership  in  the  KKK. 

11.  We  demand  that  Sen.  Byrd  support 
GEO  programs,  ano  support  their  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  poor. 
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PROBLEMS   IK   "THE  CITY" 

As  to  the  problems  of  Resurrection  City, 
turned  into  a  chilly  and  muddy  morass  by 
rainy  weather  most  of  the  last  two  weeks. 
Young  admitted  there  was  some  flu  and  there 
are  sewage  problems 

But.  he  added.  If  the  D  C  health  authori- 
ties order  evacuation  and  we  did  not  see 
signs  of  an  epidemic.  I  think  they  would  have 
to  move  lis  out  bodily." 

Young  said  that  at  this  time,  no  demon- 
strations are  planned  for  mass  arrests. 

Thirteen  persons  mostly  Spanish -speaking 
Americans  from  the  Southwest  encamped  at 
the  tent  city,  were  taken  to  the  13th  Pre- 
cinct yesterday  but  later  released  without 
charge  after  .\n  incident  at  the  French  Em- 
bassy 

Police  found  the  13  picketing  In  front  of 
the  embassy,  carrying  signs  written  in  French 
and  supporting  the  French  workers  and  stu- 
dents The  picketers  complied  when  police 
told  them  to  move  500  feet  from  the  build- 
ing, but  police  found  red  paint  on  the  build- 
ing, including  eome  red  stars, 

.\:  the  precinct  station,  they  talked  with 
Ciipi.  T.lmon  O'Bryant  and  Gerald  Caplan. 
executive  .tssistant  to  the  public  safety  di- 
rector, before  being  released, 

Eiirhty  .Indian-Americin  demonstrators 
met  yesterday  in  two  sessions,  one  at  the 
Office  of  Education  Building  with  representa- 
tives of  various  federal  agencies  having  re- 
sponsibilities for  Indian  affairs,  and  the 
other  at  the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  to 
discass  problems  on  the  welfare  of  Indians, 

Bayard  Rustin.  the  civil  rights  leader,  met 
for  an  hour  yesterday  with  Atty.  Gen.  Ram- 
sey Clark  and  other  federal  officials  to  seek 
.lid  in  the  Poor  People's  mass  demonstration 
planned  for  June  19  in  Washington. 


[From  The  W.ishington   (DC.)   Sunday  Star, 
June  2.  1968] 

Poor  Polled  on  Step-Up  of  Militancy 
I  By  Charles  Conconi ) 

Leaders  of  the  Poor  People  s  Campaign  yes- 
terdav  planned  to  canvass  the  residents  of 
Resurrection  City  to  determine  who  is  willing 
to  BO  to  jail,  as  plans  were  formulated  for 
more  militant  demonstrations  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  at  federal  agencies  this  week. 

At  a  press  -oriefing  yesterday.  Hosea  Wil- 
liams, who  heads  the  Southeastern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  action  programs,  said 
he  IS  trying  to  learn  who  is  'prepared  to  go 
to  jail  for  six  months  .tnd  who  is  pre- 

pared to  get   beat  up  ' 

Williams  explained  that  demonstrations 
■will  become  "a  little  more  militant  and  more 
often.  ■  with  Congress  remaining  the  main 
targe:  He  made  reference  to  the  law  that 
forbids  demonstrations  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
said.  Their  law  will  not  keep  us  from  going 
up  there  ' 

C.tMP    DRYING    OtT 

The  burly,  bearded  former  truck  driver  and 
re.^earch  chemist  threatened  that  if  the  res- 
idents o:  Resurrec'ion  City  are  jailed  for 
demonstrating  at  the  Capitol.  SCLC  will  bring 
m  thousands  from  other  cities  to  replace 
those  m  jail. 

Most  of  the  residents  of  the  camp  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  sunshine  yesterday  to  con- 
tinue constructing  huts  as  the  mud  began 
to  thicken  and  dry. 

In  the  early  afternoon,  about  100  march- 
ers— mostly  .Appalachian  whites — demon- 
st.-atjd  outside  'he  .Arlington  home  of  Sen. 
Robert  C  Byrd.  D-W.  '7a..  one  of  the  most 
outspoken  critics  of  the  campaign. 

A  small  group  of  Arlington  police  and 
Virginia  state  troopers  stood  by  as  the  march- 
ers sang  on  the  sidewalk  and  then  surrounded 
the  Senator'.?  home  on  North  4th  Street. 

A  group  of  five  demonstrators,  led  by 
Robert  E  Fulcher  of  Bluefield.  W  Va  .  walked 
to  the  door  of  the  two-story  house  and  rang 
the  bell. 

The  Senator's  wife  answered  and  told  the 
demonstrators  that  Senator  Byrd  was  not  at 
home.    "My  husband  is  at  work  in  his  office. 


He'll  be  glad  to  see  you,  I'm  sure.  He  works 
all  the  time  for  you  people  Why  don't  you  go 
to  see  him  there."  she  said. 

■The  marchers  at  first  seemed  unconvinced, 
and  one  shouted.  "I  always  thought  fat  cats 
took  Saturdays  and  Sundays  off!" 

The  demonstrators  then  threatened  to  go 
to  Byrd's  office,  but  returned  to  Hawthorne 
School,  where  they  have  been  staying. 

Informed  of  the  Incident  at  his  home.  Byrd 
said:  "I'll  be  here  all  day.  If  they're  West  Vir- 
ginians, and  they  want  to  see  me.  I'll  be 
here." 

Cleveland  Mayor  Carl  Stokes  came  down  to 
the  city  for  a  visit  yesterday  afternoon  with 
Mayor  Walter  E  Washington.  Stokes  was  in 
town  to  address  the  Capital  Press  Club,  along 
with  Gary,  Ind..  Mayor  Richard  Hatcher,  also 
a  Negro  Hatcher  did  not  come  with  Stoke.s 

Stokes,  who  was  recognized  immediately  by 
most  of  the  people  in  the  camp  was  asked  to 
visit  "City  Hall,"  but  said,  "I've  got  to  see  my 
people  first." 

He  greeted  Cleveland  residents  and  posed 
in  front  of  a  hut  with  a  sign  on  the  side 
reading:  "Cleveland  Now  Says:  Our  Soul 
Brother.  Carl  B.  Stokes."  A  small-framed 
picture  of  Stokes  is  tacked  to  the  side  of  the 
hut. 

A  group  of  District  residents  from  the 
Northwest  I  Redevelopment  Area,  near  North 
Capitol  Street,  who  had  come  down  to  visit 
Resurrection  City,  saw  Washington  and 
crowded  around  him  The  residents  com- 
plained that  they  are  beins;  moved  from  their 
hom»»-before  adequate  new  housing  has  been 
found  for  them. 

Washington  listened  to  them  for  a  few- 
minutes,  then  walked  away  saying:  "I  didn't 
come  down  here  for  this,  you  all  didn't  pro- 
gram this  for  me.  I'll  be  glad  to  see  you.  but 
not  now." 

Earlier,  when  Williams  was  asked  at  his 
briefing  what  he  meant  by  more  militant 
demonstrations,  he  explained  that  as  a  possi- 
bility demonstrators  might  return  to  the 
Agriculture  Department  cafeteria,  eat.  and 
not  pay  for  their  meals. 

Last  week  the  group  twice  ate  at  the 
cafeteria  there  and  paid  one  bill  of  nearly 
S300  and  part  of  another  bill. 

Williams  said  another  activity  might  be  to 
go  to  the  office  of  a  congressman  and  "decide 
it  is  more  comfortable  up  there  than  at  this 
hole  (the  camp)  and  make  our  home  in  his 
office." 

Williams,  who  just  returned  from  Missis- 
sippi, where  he  was  organizing  and  directing 
the  mule-drawn  wagon  train  that  is  slowing 
coming  to  Washington,  made  it  clear  that  he 
IS  going  to  make  an  effort  to  get  the  generally 
chaotic  campaign  organized  and  working. 

"Things  went  a  little  haywire  due  to  our 
inexperience."  Williams  admitted  in  refer- 
ence to  SCLC's  often  stumbling  attempt  to 
handle  the  physical  problems  of  running  the 
camp. 

He  said  there  has  been  "too  much  segre- 
gation In  the  camp,"  and  expressed  hope  that 
everyone  connected  with  the  campaign  would 
be  moving  in  by  tomorrow  evening, 

"The  women  are  demanding  that  everyone 
who  participates  in  this  campaign  move  in." 
Williams  .'aid  as  a  group  of  residents  stand- 
ing nearby  cheered. 

During  the  morning,  before  Williams  ar- 
rived, an  angry  group  of  women  descended 
on  "C-ty  ■lall"  to  complain  about  the  nightly 
absence  of  the  campaign  leaders,  most  of 
whom  sleep  in  a  midtown  motel, 

"I  didn't  came  here  to  He  in  the  mud  while 
they  lie  in  a  hotel."  declared  a  woman  from 
Cleveland  "We  ought  to  go  down  there  and 
get  them  out." 

Williams  said  that  the  Rev.  Ralph  David 
Abernathy.  SCLC  president,  "will  move  in 
tomorrow  if  we  have  to  evict  someo..e  else  " 

TOWN    MEEIINO    SLATED 

Last  week.  Abernathy  held  a  2  a.m  press 
conference  in  a  hut  he  identified  as  his  resi- 
dence at  the  campsite  and  said  he  had  spent 
nearly   every   evening   In  Resurrection   City. 


Williams  said  he  will  be  conducting  a  closed 
town  meeting  with  the  residents  of  the  camp 
to  listen  to  their  complaints  and  promised 
to  settle  food  complaints  and  get  shower  :  ■- 
cllities  in  working  order  "if  we  gotta  bin 
them  from  Spain" 

At  a  meeting  at  the  Interior  Department  :• 
Friday,  campaign  officials  and  their  att.ir- 
ney.  Prank  Reeves,  reported  they  had  hired  a 
contractor  to  begin  hooking  up  the  shower 
and  washing  facilities  with  existing  District 
sewer  lines.  Work  was  to  have  begun  yester- 
day. 

The  campaign  leaders  also  said  they  iind 
set  up  a  new  campsite  organization  and  wre 
dividing  Resurrection  City  into  "wards."  cirh 
with  its  own  leaders  to  take  care  nf  problem-. 
like  open  burning. 

Interior  had  called  the  meeting  to  try  "  . 
prod  the  officials  into  improving  facUit..-;, 
such  as  garbage  disposal,  that  might  be  tii^-- 
rimental  to  the  health  of  the  campers.  N'.it 
apologizing  discussing  these  problems  y»:- 
terday.  Williams  said: 

"T  am  not  apologizing  for  anything  that  lin? 
iiappened  It  would  have  happened  anyway  ' 
He  apparently  referred  to  rumors  of  a  split 
in  the  .-iCLC  leadership  now  that  Willi. uns 
had  apparently  taken  direction  of  the  i  li-,- 
from  the  Rev  Jesse  Jackson,  the  camp  m  im- 
ager, who  conducted  previous  demonstrations 

Without  mentioning  Jackson  by  name 
Williams  said,  "No  one  is  being  disposed  of  r 
replaced" 

.Abernathy,  who  had  been  out  of  town  :. 
speaking  engagements,  is  expected  to  retu::i 
today  to  give  the  baccalureate  address  it 
DC.  Teachers  College, 

(From  the  Washington   iD,C.i    Post.  June  -' 

19681 

Visit  by  Poor  Misses  Byrd 

A  delegation  of  about  200  poor  people 
gathered  outside  the  .Arlington  home  of  Sen 
Robert  C.  Byrd  iD-W.  Va.i  yesterday  .md 
said  they  wanted  to  see  the  Senator. 

They  .irrived  at  about  11:30  am.  in  thr-e 
buses.' a  pickup  truck  and  a  few  automobili- 
outslde  Byrd's  two-story  brick  home  at  3741 
N.  4th  St.  in  a  quiet,  shaded  neighborhood  ui 
North  Arlington. 

The  Senator's  wife.  Erma.  came  to  the  door 
and  said  her  husband  was  working  at  lii.^ 
office.  She  said  that  he  "works  17  hours  a 
day  for  you  people." 

One  of  the  demonstrators  called  out  that 
the  Senator  knew  they  were  coming  to  his 
home.  -Another  demanded  that  the  Senator 
come  to  them,  saying.  "We're  not  going  beg- 
ging to  him." 

"You  will  have  to  take  these  things  up 
with  him."  said  Mrs.  Byrd.  going  back  in- 
side 

Robert  Fulcher.  a  heavy-set  46-year-old 
man  from  Bluefield  in  Byrd's  home  state, 
served  as  spokesman  for  the  delegation,  which 
he  said  included  m.iny  persons  from  the 
.Appalachian  region. 

■"Let  me  tell  you  people  in  Washington." 
Fulcher  told  a  curbside  rally,  "we  apologize  to 
you  for  sending  Byrd  down  here." 

Fulcher  noted  that  Byrd.  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  .Appropriations  Subcommittee  for 
the  District  and  has  criticized  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Campaign,  has  been  quoted  .is  saying 
people  from  Appalachia  were  not  joining  the 
campaign 

■  White  people  is  poor  and  we're  all  walk- 
ing In  the  same  shoes  together  and  we're  all 
brothers  and  .asters  together."  .'aid  Fulcher. 
who  .lescribed  himself  as  a  disabled  coal 
miner  living  on  a  state  disability  pension 
of  S46  a  month. 

The  Poor  People's  delegation  left  at  about 
12:30  p.m.  after  the  majority  voted  to  go. 
Fulcher  said  most  of  the  group  would  re- 
turn to  App\lachia  but  they  and  more  fol- 
lowers would  come  back  on  June  18.  A  few 
would  stay  here  in  :\n  "Appalachia  hollow" 
at  Resurrection  City,  he  said. 
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I  From  the  Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Post-Herald  and 

Register,  June  2.  19681 

Marchers  Go  to  Senator :    Poor  People 

Demonstrate  .At   Byrd  Home 

(By  Richard  Lerner) 
Washington  — About  100  Appalachia 
whites  from  the  Poor  People's  Campaign 
demonstrated  Saturday  outside  the  red  brick 
suburban  home  of  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  D- 
W,  Va..  one  of  the  most  outspoken  congres- 
sional critics  of  their  campaign. 

For  30  minutes  they  sang  on  the  sidewalk 
in  front  of  Byrd's  home  In  a  sedate,  middle- 
class  neighborhood  in  Arlington.  Va.,  in  the 
march's  first  demonstration  in  the  suburbs 
where  many  Washington  officials  and  civil 
servants  live. 

Then  disabled  coal  miner  Robert  E.  Fulcher 
of  Bluefield.  W    Va,  led   five  demonstrators 
t )  the  door  of  Byrd's  home,  rang  the  bell  and 
spoke  to   the  senator's  wife 
byrd  at  work 
V  My  husband  is  at  work  in  his  office,"  .she 

tjld  Fulcher.  "He'll  be  glad  to  see  you,  I'm 
>ure  He  works  all  the  time  lor  you  people. 
Why  don't  you  eo  to  see  him  there'.'" 

Tlie  poverty  protesters  unrolled  a  25-foot 
1  mg  petition  signed  by  1.500  West  Virginians 
un  the  front  l.iwn, 

■'We.  the  poor  !)eople.  demand  our  rights 
m  our  land."  it  started.  It  was  printed  in 
ijold  letters. 

.A  pair  of  broken  silver  chains  were  laid 
at  each  end  to  symbolize  what  Fulcher 
termed  the  breakout  from  economic  slavery 
that  the  poor  sought. 

A  small  group  of  Byrd's  neighbors  left  their 
.simple  brick  homes  to  watch.  .A  group  of 
.Arlington  police  and  Virginia  state  troopers 
stiod  by  but  did  not  intervene. 

Byrd  "nas  also  been  critical  about  the 
march's  cost  to  the  federal  government. 

Meanwhile,  Rep.  Glenn  R  Davis.  R-Wls., 
..  member  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee asked  chairman  George  Mahon.  D- 
Tex..  to  order  federal  agencies  to  report  any 
exprnditures  because  of  the  poor  people. 
"Public  funds  are  being  used  to  maintain 
and  encourage  the  presence  of  the  marchers." 
Davis  said. 

Rounding  out  the  third  week  of  demon- 
■latlons  since  the  poor  established  their 
poverty  settlement  in  Resurrection  City  the 
demonstration  was  the  first  conducted  by 
the  .Appalachian  whites  who.  so  far.  have 
i)pen  living  in  the  basement  of  a  private 
Washington  school.  Along  "with  a  group  of 
Mexican-. Americans,  the  poor  whites  have 
been  reluctant  to  move  into  the  encamp- 
ment. 

Byrd  began  peppering  the  demonstration 
with  sharp  criticism  in  Senate  speeches  even 
before  it  started. 

He  called  on  the  Interior  Department  to 
reiuse  to  grant  a  permit  for  use  of  govern- 
ment property  by  the  marchers  as  an  en- 
campment site.  He  virged  President  Johnson 
ro  'Keep  federal  troops  in  the  city  for  the 
duration  of  the  march  rather  than  send  them 
home  after  the  Washington  riot  In  early 
.April. 

Most  of  the  marchers  stayed  in  their  hut 
'.  illage.  still  coping  with  the  problems  created 
by  a  flood  of  mud.  A  day  of  brilliant  sun- 
.sliine  helped. 

FEW    NEGROES 

The  Appalachian  whites  drove  their  buses 
to  the  encampment  to  ask  Negro  demonstra- 
tors to  join  them,  but  they  said  the  police 
v.-ould  not  let  them  drive  into  the  campsite. 
Only  a  few  Negroes  left  Resurrection  City  to 
join  the  whites. 

Fulcher  said  he  has  been  living  on  state 
compensation  since  hurting  his  back  In  a 
coal  mine  accident.  He  said  the  demonstra- 
tion was  staged  to  dispute  ByTd's  conten- 
tion that  his  constituents  were  satisfied 
with  conditions  in  their  state  and  did  not 
need  help. 


He  angrily  rejected  Mrs.  Byrd's  suggestion 
that  the  demonstrators  return  to  their  buses 
a.nd  visit  Byrd  at  his  office. 

■".As  usual,  no  coo;>eratlon  from  Sen.  Byrd," 
he  said.  "No  cooperation  from  Mrs.  Byrd." 

When  the  senator's  wife  repeated  her  sug- 
gestion, he  said:  "This  is  the  "way  poor  peo- 
ple have  always  tried  to  see  their  represen- 
tatives—by crawling  on  their  knees." 

I  From  the  Charleston  (W,  \'a  )    Sunday 
Gazette-Mall,  June  2.   1968] 
Senator's  Oxrr:  100  Representing  Appalach- 
ian Poor  Pat  Visit  to  Byrd,  But  He  Isn't 
Home 

(By  John  W,  Yago) 
Arlington,  Va.^A  group  of  West  Virgin- 
ians visiting  Washington  tried  to  pay  a  visit 
to   their    senatx)r    Saturday,    but    he    wasn't 
liome. 

More  than  100  members  of  the  Appalachian 
contingent  of  the  Pooj-  People's  Campaign 
went  to  the  home  of  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
in  suburban  Arlington  to  present  him  with 
a  petition. 

■When  they  learned  the  Senator  "was  at  his 
office,  they  demonstrated  in  front  c\f  the 
house  for  a  while  and  then  returned  to  Wash- 
ington. 

•Tills  is  ridiculous."  Robert  Fulcher  of 
Bluelield  told  the  crowd,  "A  man  represents 
people,  and  we  can't  even  find  him," 

Pulcher  s.ud  the  petition  was  drawn  up  at 
la>r  week's  Appalachian  Cojiference  in 
Chrtrle-sion  and  signed  by  about  1.000  people 
It  was  a  demand  by  the  pocr  for  then-  rights 
as  citizens,  he  s.tid. 

The  demonstration,  which  laited  less  than 
an  hour,  was  orderly.  Arlington  poUce  were 
on  hand  but  didn't  interfere  except  to  keep 
the  street  open  to  traffic  and  the  demonstra- 
tors off  the  senator's  grass 

When  the  demonstrators  arrived  shortly 
before  noon.  Mrs,  B>Td  told  them  her  hus- 
band has  gone  to  his  office  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Mrs.  Byrd  also  indicated  that  she  felt  the 
senator  was  being  unjustly  criticized. 

Fulcher  addressed  the  crowd  while  Mrs. 
B\Td  went  inside  to  telephone  her  husband. 
"We're  only  good  to  him  when  we  vote," 
Fulcher  said.  'People  begging  to  get  in  the 
seats  of  power  and  they  get  too  high.  They're 
going  to  have  to  be  cut  d0"wn." 

Byrd  has  been  a  frequent  critic  of  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign  and  last  month  pro- 
posed court  action  to  prevent  the  poor  from 
setting  up  camp  m  Washington. 

Fulcher  accused  the  senator  of  represent- 
ing the  campaign  as  a  strictly  Negro  enter- 
prise. "One  thing  they  have  kept  away  from 
the  eves  of  America  is  that  white  people  are 
poor. 'too,  that  v.e  are  all  walking  in  the  same 
shoes  together."  he  said. 

The  .Appalachian  group  is  about  70  per 
cent  white.  It  was  augmented  for  the  demon- 
stration by  representatives  of  other  poor 
groups.  Including  Mexican-Americans  and 
California  migratory  farm  workers. 

Speaking  to  the  crowd  in  the  style  of  an 
Appalachian  evangelist,  Fulcher  said  Byrd 
represents  only  the  rich  and  is  more  con- 
cerned about  crime  In  the  streets  than  about 
the  plight  of  the  poor. 

While  this  was  going  on,  two  neighbor- 
h.ood  "women  hurriedly  set  up  a  table  to  sup- 
ply ice  water  to  the  demonstrators,  and  a  man 
across  the  street  cranked  up  his  mower  and 
began  tutting  his  lawn. 

iirs.  Byrd  returned  to  the  front  door  to 
report  that  she  had  talked  with  the  senator. 
"He  uikes  ciue  of  delegations  at  the  office 
and  would  be  glad  to  see  you  there."  she 
said. 

This  was  unacceptable  to  the  demonstra- 
tors. Some  wanted  to  remain  in  the  street 
until  Byrd  came  home.  Fulcher  said  he  would 
be  guided  by  the  majority  but  reminded  the 
crowd  that  they  had  planned  to  return  to 
their  nomes  today  and  would  be  back  in 
greater  force  on  June  18. 

The  majority  agreed  with  him. 


.Appalachian     People     Oppose     Senator 
Robert  Byrd 
(.Statement   prepared    by    and    for    the    Ap- 
palachian People's  Meeting  goes  to  Wash- 
ington group) 

Are  vou  looking  for  the  one  man  in  the 
US.  Senate  who  opposes  everything  Uie  poor 
people  of  America  want?  You  don't  have  to 
go  any  further  than  Senator  Robert  E.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia.  That's  just  what's  going 
to  happen  on  Saturday.  June  1st.  The  people 
from  Appalachia  who  came  to  Resurrection 
Cltv  this  week  are  going  to  march  to  Senator 
Bvrd's  home  in  Washington. 

Representatives  of  the  other  groups  at 
Resurrection  City  will  be  marching  with  us. 
Come  with  us  I  Help  us  tell  Senator  Byrd  that 
the  poor  people  of  America  have  had  enough 
of  his  miserable  racist  record  in  Congress. 

Senator  Byrd  is  the  7tian  uho  stood  tip  in 
CongTSs  the  day  after  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr  .  uas  murdered  and  said  Reverend  King 
brought  it  on  himself.  Senator  Byrd  Is  the 
man  who  won  election  to  Congress  from 
the  most  corrupt  state  in  Appalachia  and 
who  carried  Mingo  County,  the  most  cor- 
rupt county  in  the  United  States  north  of 
Mississippi.  Senator  Byrd  is  the  man  who 
wants  a  bill  passed  to  deny  joos  to  anyone 
arrested  in  a  civil  disturbance.  Senator  Byrd 
wants  welfare  payments  reduced.  Senator 
Byrd  opposes  Open  Housing  and  the  guaran- 
teed annual  Income.  He  opposes  the  com- 
munltv  action  program.  He  wants  a  "get 
t>ugh"  policy  In  the  cities  Including  shoot- 
to-kill  during  rebellions.  He  wants  the  U.S. 
to  go  all  out  for  military  victory  in  Viet  Nam 
as  well  as  in  our  own  streets. 


WHY  IS  SEN.^TOR  BYRD  A  THREAT  TO  EVERY   POOR 
PETISON  IN  AMERICA? 

Because  right  now  he  is  on  his  way  to  lie- 
comlng  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tion Committee,  which  passes  on  every  bill 
for  education,  housing,  welfare,  taxes,  war — 
ind  everything  else.  Because  he  is  making 
plans  to  be  the  next  majority  leader  in  the 
Senate 

Because  racists  are  talking  him  up  to  be 
the  candidate  for  Vice  President. 

Because      he      thinks     !X)or      people     are 
communists. 

Because  he's  a  bigot. 

Most  of  all,  because  he  has  enough  power 
in  Congress,  along  with  other  reactionaries. 
to  block  every  kind  of  progressive  legislation 
that  would  help  the  poor  people  of  America. 
Help  us  fight  Senator  Byrd!  Come  with  us 
when  we  march  to  his  house.  We  need  your 
help! 

Meet  with  us  at  the  Appalachian  Holler  in 
Resurrection  City  on  Saturday,  June  1st,  at 

10  A.M. 

1.  We  demand  that  Senator  Byrd  renounce 
his  racism  and  prejudice. 

2.  We  demand  that  Senator  B\Td  renounce 
his  stand  on  use  of  violence  against  protest- 
ors and  demonstrators. 

3.  We  demand  that  Senator  Byrd  support 
the  Poor  Peoples  Campaign. 

4  We  demand  that  Senator  Byrd  stop  lils 
fight  to  oppress  welfare  recipients 

5.  We  demand  that  Senator  Byrd  reverse 
his  view  that  government  is  more  important 
than  people,  and  property  rights  more  im- 
portant than  human  rights 

6.  We  demand  that  he  withdraw  his  pro- 
posal that  federal  employees  associated  with 
civil  rights  activities  lose  their  jobs 

7.  We  demand  that  Sen.  Byrd  stop  his  op- 
position to  open  housing. 

8.  We  demand  that  Sen.  Byrd  support  a 
guaranteed  annual  Income. 

9.  We  demand  that  the  money  Sen.  Byrd 
would  use  to  kill  in  Vietnam  be  used  to  save 
in  America. 

10.  We  demand  that  Sen  Byrd  renounce 
his  membership  in  the  KKK. 

11.  We  demand  that  Sen.  Byrd  support 
OEO  programs,  ana  support  their  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  poor. 
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12.  We.  people  of  W.  Va.,  demand  Senator 
Byrd's  resignation! 

13.  We  demand  Home  Rule  for  D.  C. 

14.  Byrd  must  represent  his  constlt\ients 
15    Help   Mingo  County   In   their   dealings 

with  the  Justice  Department. 

16.  Byrd  caused  West  Virginia  to  be  hu- 
miliated by  his  remarks  made  after  the 
death  of  Martin  Luther  King. 

17  Byrd  should  Initiate  laws  which  could 
prevent  West  Virginia  and  Appalachla's 
wealth  from  leaving  our  states. 

18  We  pledge  to  clean  up  Mingo  Coimty, 
West  Virginia,  and  the  whole  of  the  state  so 
Byrd   never  carries  the  state  again, 

19  If  he  doesn't  begin  to  represent  the 
Interests  )f  West  Virginia  i  Instead  of  fur- 
thering hU  own  ambitions  1  we  will  go  into 
every  county  of  the  state  and  tell  people 
what  kind  of  a  man  he  really  is. 

20  Byrd   should  support  the  Metcalf  Bill. 
One  Xpp.iliicWan  delegation  demands  the 

resignation  of  you  Mr  Bvrd.  and  feels  that 
Mr.  Byrd  is  an  unqualified  racist  leader.  He 
has  voted  .-igalnst  every  progressive  bill  pre- 
sented in  Congress  which  would  have  help>ed 
the  people  who  have  elected  him.  He  should 
support,  a  100^^  of  needs  welfare  bill.  We 
feel  Mr.  -Byrd  does  not  spend  enough  time 
to  even  listen  to  the  people  of  App>alachia 
or  West  Virginia. 

The  group  also  condemn's  Byrd  for  his 
bleoted  statement  on  the  death  of  our  de- 
ceased leader,  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr. 

I  Prom  the  Washington   iDC.)   Sunday  Star. 
June  2.   19681 

M.\RCHF.a^  To  Stay  on.  .^bern.^thv  Tells 

Baptists 

.  By  Caspar  Nannes  i 

Boston.— The  leader  of  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  declared  here  yesterday  that  resi- 
dents nf  Resurrection  City  will  stay  there 
until  the  words  of  their  freedom  anthem 
have  been  changed  from  "we  shall  overcome" 
to  "we  have  overcome.' 

The  Rev.  Ralph  D  Abernathy.  president 
of  the  Soutnern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference, told  the  American  Baptists  Con- 
vention in  War  Memorial  Auditorium. 
"America  ht.s  slammed  shut  the  door  of 
opportunity  and  Justice  on  the  poor  and 
in  so  doing  has  denied  them  the  right  to 
lUe." 

■'In  Resurrectioji  City,  U.S.A.,  we  will 
knock  nonvlolently  against  the  doors  until 
they  are  opened  to  us."  he  said. 

"This  IS  not  a  struggle  for  black  or  poor 
people  alone  but  it  must  be  the  concern  of 
all  .American  citizens.  It  is  a  struggle  for  the 
right  of  a  black  baby  to  be  born  and  to  have 
the  right  to  live  as  long  as  a  white  baby," 
Abernathy  said. 

DENIAL   or    OPPORTUNITIES 

Charging  that  our  government  was  pur- 
suing a  genocidal  course  in  denymg  the  poor 
opportunities  given  to  others.  Abernathy  said 
discriminatory  practices  were  being  followed 
in  agriculture,  ptiblic  education,  housing, 
health  and  medical  services,  economic  possi- 
bilities and  military  service. 

Claiming  that  the  U.S.  is  producing  enough 
food  to  feed  "half  the  starving  world." 
Abernathy  asserted  farmers  are  being  paid 
"not  to  farm,  and  surpluses  of  food  are 
dumped  into  rivers  while  people  .  .  .  are 
allowed  to  go  hungry  and  die  of  malnutri- 
tion." 

He  urged  his  audience  to  join  with  his 
movement  In  'pricking  the  conscience  of  this 
nation  so  that  something  creative  will  be 
done  about  this  problem  " 

DR.    Rl'TENBER    ELECTED 

Dr.  Culbcrt  G.  Rutenber,  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Andover  Newton  Theological 
School,  yesterday  was  elected  president  of  the 
1.5  million-member  .American  Baptist  Con- 
vention. He  succeeds  the  Rev.  L.  Doward 
McBaln  of  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


In  what  was  generally  Interpreted  as  a  ges- 
ture toward  healing  divisions  that  may  have 
resulted  from  demands  presented  earlier  this 
week  by  a  group  of  Negro  clergymen  to  the 
convention,  the  Rev.  Samuel  McKinney  of 
Seattle.  Wash.,  president  of  the  Black 
Churchmen,  seconded  the  nomination  of  Ru- 
tenber. One  of  the  demands  had  been  elec- 
tion of  a  Negro  as  president  of  the  denomina- 
tion, though  later  that  demand  was  inter- 
preted as  being    "in  principle." 

"Dr.  Rutenber  has  shown  his  compassion 
and  integrity  for  all  mankind  and  therefore 
the  members  of  the  Black  Churchmen  sec- 
onded his  nomination  for  president,"  McKin- 
ney said. 

"Time  ran  out  on  the  convention's  business 
session  yesterday  and  after  a  brief  but  heated 
debate  all  remaining  resolutions,  save  one  on 
Selective  Service  and  Christian  Conscience, 
referred  to  the  1969  resolutions  committee. 
Among  statements  deferred  were  those  on 
Vietnam,  the  role  of  the  United  States  in 
world  affairs  and  the  arms  race. 

The  Selective  Service  statement  a.sked  that 
American-Baptist  Churches  be  "sympathetic 
and  supportive  to  the  conscientious  objector 
whether  or  not.  they  agree  with  him."  But  it 
also  called  upon  these  congregations  to  "aid. 
counsel  and  pray  for  those  who  in  equally 
good  conscience  accept  combaimt  military 
service." 

I  From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Post.  June  2. 
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Marchers  Level  Sights  on  Congress 

I  By  Willard  Clopton.  Jr.. 

A  top  leader  of  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign said  yesterday  that  future  protest 
efforts  would  he  focused  on  Congress,  and 
raised  the  prospect  of  mass  arrests  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

"The  US.  Congress  Is  our  main  target," 
said  Hosea  Williams,  the  Campaign's  director 
of  mobilization. 

Citing  the  arrest  of  18  demonstrators  last 
week  outside  the  Longworth  House  Office 
Building  under  a  city  law  barring  public 
assemblages  on  the  Capitol  grounds.  Williams 
said: 

"That  law  is  not  going  to  keep  us  from 
going  there.  We  don't  mind  spending  six 
months  In  Jail.  If  they  arrest  3000  of  i:s, 
we'll  bring  in  6000  and  If  they  are  arrested, 
we'll  bring  in  12.000." 

For  only  the  second  time  since  their  ar- 
rival, the  residents  of  Resurrection  City 
spent  the  whole  day  in  camp,  while  a  hot 
sun  began  stiffening  the  mud  surrounding 
their  dwellings. 

Although  no  demonstrations  were  con- 
ducted by  those  at  the  camp  site,  about  100 
Campaign  participants  from  Appalachia.  who 
have  been  staying  elsewhere  in  Washington, 
staged  a  half-hottr  protest  otitside  the  Arling- 
ton home  of  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd  iD-W.  Va.). 
Byrd.  who  has  frequently  criticized  the  Cam- 
paign, was  not  at  home. 

A  totir  of  Resurrection  City  was  made  yes- 
terday by  Patrick  Cardinal  O'Boyle.  Arch- 
bishop of  the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Most  Rev.  John  S.  Spence,  Auxiliary 
Bishop  of  Washington,  who  accompanied  the 
Cardinal,  said  the  visit  was  made  "to  show 
our  concern  and  so  we  could  see  the  condi- 
tions for  ourselves  .  ,  .  and  gain  new  in- 
sights Into  the  human  needs  to  which  we 
are  trying  to  render  assistance." 

Tlie  Cardinal  met  briefly  with  Williams, 
who  told  him; 

■Running  a  city  is  not  our  business  and 
we  have  been  making  mistakes  we  are  trying 
to  correct.  Too  many  of  our  resources  have 
gone  into  maintaining  the  city  rather  than 
exposing  the  conditions  of  poverty." 

"I  must  say,"  the  Cardinal  replied,  "that 
the  people  are  showing  great  fortitude,  stam- 
ina and  courage  in  the  face  of  all  this  rain." 

Williams  replied  "we  firmly  believe  the 
Lord  will  take  care  of  us." 


.\t  one  point,  while  the  Cardinal  was 
.^peaking  ',\'ith  newsmen,  a  one-legged  camp 
resident,  unaware  of  the  cleric's  pre.'iPiire 
stood  a  few  feet  away,  shouting  a  string  if 
obscenities  at  another  resident  until  a  Cam- 
paign peace  martial  arrived  to  quiet  him. 

Ignoring  the  outburst  the  Cardinal  said  he 
hoped  the  protesters  ""will  continue  a.s  tr.ov 
iiave  and  remain  in  the  language  of  Dr  KinL-, 
nonviolent  I  think  they  will  accomplish  -n 
much  more." 

Late  yesterday  afternoon  Mayor  Walter  K 
Washington  took  Cleveland  Mayor  Carl  Stoker 
on  a  tour  of  Resurrection  City. 

Stckes,  here  to  address  the  Capital  Press 
Club  last  night  immediately  sought  out  the 
Cleveland  contingent  He  met  privately  with 
a  group  of  Cleveland  residents  for  a  short 
time  in  their  plywood  shelter,  which  ■.' r.~ 
decorated  on  the  outside  with  a  picture  f 
Stokes. 

Washington,  meanwhile,  was  beleaguered 
hy  residents  of  the  District's  Northwest.  One 
urban  renewal  area  who  had  come  to  Resur- 
r.'ctlon  City  to  enlist  the  poor  peoples'  ..id 
in  their  fight  rgain-'t  relocation 

They  demanded  that  the  Mayor  listen  :, 
their  complaint  that  the  Redevelopment 
Land  -Agency  is  moving  residents  out  of  iht- 
neighborhood  faster  tlian  replacement  hou.'-- 
ing  is  built. 

Washlngtoii  agreed  to  meet  with  repif- 
sentatives  of  the  group,  but  declined  to  >ri  .: 
date. 

Williams  told  the  press  tliat  future  dem- 
onstrations will  be  "a  little  more  militant 
.".nd  a  little  more  often."  He  indicated  :lie 
protest,',  could  include  an  attempted  slt-io  .  : 
the  Capitol  and  a  camp-in  at  the  Wl.r.r 
House. 

He  said  a  canvass  of  the  campers  is  under 
way.  to  find  out  "who  is  ready  to  ciemon- 
strate.  who  is  ready  to  go  to  jail  and  who  !-• 
ready  to  get  beaten." 

wiliiams  added  that  tv-.e  Rev.  Ralph  David 
Abernathy.  the  Campaign's  leader  who  was 
on  ;i  speaking  vi-^it  to  Boston  yesterday,  '.vill 
move  intrj  the  camp  today. 

A  Resurrection  City  resident  was  arre>icd 
last  night  by  Park  Police  while  standing  with 
a  group  of  people  outside  the  shantytowii  at 
French  Drive  and  Independence  Avenue  '".v, 

James  E.  Jones.  24.  was  charged  by  police 
with  carrying  a  knife  with  a  blade  more  t!i,in 
three  inches  long.  He  forfeited  $25  coUater.il 

(From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Sunday  Star. 
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Alabama  Lawyer  To  Attempt  To  Incorporate 

Tent  City 

( By  Paul  Hathaway  i 

A  Birmingham  attorney  showed  tip  yes- 
terday at  Resurrection  City  in  blue  denims 
.'.nd  black  alligator  .shoes  and  announced  he 
would  seek  to  incorporate  the  poor  peoples 
comn-^nity. 

Orzell  Billingsley  Jr..  who  lias  launched  a 
movement  in  Alabama  to  incorporate  hun- 
dreds of  predominantly  Negro  municipalities, 
said  he  hopes  to  file  the  papers  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  Recorder  of  Deeds 
■v.-ithin  the  ne.\t  few  weeks." 

"Were  going  to  go  to  his  office  and  if  he 
tells  me  I  can't  file.  I'm  going  to  tell  hini 
I  can  and  then  I'm  going  to  hand  him  the 
papers  and  leave  cause  I  Vtnow  I  can."  Bil- 
lingsley said. 

Biilingsloy  was  silent  on  what  legal  justi- 
fication he  has  for  incorporating  a  commu- 
nity within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"I'll  explain  it  when  the  time  is  ready." 
lie  said  with  a  wink. 

Billingsley  has  already  incorporated  one 
all-Negro  town  of  4,000  in  Alabama  named 
Roosevelt.  He  has  filed  incorporation  papers 
for  three  others 

A  petition  will  be  passed  among  Resurrec- 
tion City  residents  this  week,  for  filing  with 
the  incorporation  papers,  Billingsley  said. 

He  said  that  after  the  filing  a  referendum 
will  be  held  to  determine  if  the  residents 
want    to    be    incorporated.    This    would    be 
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followed  30  days  later   by   the  election   of  a 
mayor  and  a  city  council 

Billlngslev  gives  the  impression  of  a  man 
who  is  going  to  have  a  difficult  time  waiting 
for  the  tiling  date  He  pictured  the  looks  on 
the  faces  of  people  in  the  office  of  the  Re- 
corder of  Deeds  as  he  files  his  papers. 

"They  mav  be  laughing  when  I  start,"  he 
said  -But  they  won't  by  the  time  I'm  fin- 
ished. This  ia  serious  business." 

He  has  already  hired  a  local  civil  engineer. 
Cirl  D.  Jones,  to  draw  up  a  map  to  file  with 
the  papers. 

Asked  the  benefits  that  accrue  from  in- 
,  orporating  a  city,  he  replied.  '-Just  think  of 
the  federal  aid  we  could  get.  And  no  one,  no 
,,ne  could  come  in  here  and  tell  us  we're  in 
\iolatlon  of  some  law.  Hell,  when  we^re  a  city 
we'll  make  ovir  own  laws." 

He  said  he  has  the  backing  of  the  Rev. 
i;alph  David  Abernathy,  head  of  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
.southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference, 

Hosea  Williams,  newly  appointed  city  man- 
:,eer.  lauded  the  plan. 

T   think   it's   a   dramatic   idea."   he   said. 
Its  an  act  of   good  faith   that   is  going  to 
L'lve  people  here   an  even   greater  sense   of 
logelherncss." 

(From  The  Washington  iD.C  i   Post] 
POOR  People  To  Step  Up  MiLirANCY 
(By  Paul  W.  Valentine  I 
Poor     People's     Campaign     demonstrators 
marched    on    the    Agriculture    Department 
.-.gain  vest.erday  led  by  field  operations  chief 
Hosea    Williams,    who    indicated    that    cam- 
paigners    would    utilize    civil    disobedience 
I  Ida  v. 

■If  the  police  want  to  use  those  clubs." 
i-.e  told  a  cheering  crowd  of  about  500  march- 
ers, ■■we're  going  to  give  them  a  chance  to 
ii.se  them  tomorrow.  The  picnic  is  over" 

Raising  his  fists  toward  the  Metropolitan 
Police  surrounding  the  ;issemblage  in  front 
of  Agriculture's  headquarters  building,  the 
ijearded  Williams  shouted: 

■  Veah.  they  gonna  make  you  beat  us.  I 
know  that's  'Voiir  job.  But  as  soul  brothers 
and  soul  !-isters.  we  got  a  job.  too." 

The  officers,  about  40  strong,  stared  blankly 
;.t  the  cheering  crowd. 

Although  the  ostensible  purpose  of  the 
demonstration  was  to  memorialize  the  death 
(if  a  campaigner.  Arthur  Easton.  25.  who  col- 
lapsed v.hile  waiting  in  a  cafeteria  line  at  the 
Agriculture  Department  last  Wednesday, 
Williams  repc-itedly  stressed  the  policy  of 
increased  Campaign  militancy,  starting 
today. 

"I'm  telling  you,"  he  said,  "that  Monday 
■>ve're  gonna  start  demonstrations  that  folks 
on  Capitol  Hill  won't  'oe  able  to  stand." 

At  another  point,  he  said.  "We  are  ready 
to  bleed  as  long  as  there  is  a  drop  of  blood 
in  us." 

Earlier,  at  the  Campaign's  Resurrection 
City,  Williams  told  a  press  conference  that 
leaders  are  trying  to  "structure"  the  demon- 
strations by  dividing  protesters  into  tightly 
organized  ""divisions"  which  in  turn  are  sub- 
divided into  ""caravans"  and  "buses." 


withholds    DETAILS 

He  declined  to  give  details  of  today's  plans. 
Residents  of  Resurrection  City,  still  wal- 
lowing in  mud  from  heavy  rains,  continued 
digging  out  yesterday.  Despite  the  efforts  of 
^:arbage  collection  teams,  bread,  fruit,  opened 
iood  tins  and  empty  milk  cartons  were  scat- 
tered throuchout   the    15-acre   encampment 
.At  least  30  fires  burned  in  open  oil  drums. 
Smoke,  black  ash  and  the  odor  of  rotting  food 
hung  in  the  air.  Groups  of  workers  sprayed 
disinfectant   in   the   mud   puddles   scattered 
throughout  the  campsite. 

As  a  muggy  heat  settled,  a  D.C.  water  truck 
arrived  in  niid-mornlng.  Residents  brushed 
their  teeth  and  managed  to  do  rudimentary 
hathing  from  the  spigots  on  each  side  of  the 
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tank.  There  is  still  no  running  water  In  the 
camp. 

A    QUIET    MORNING 

The  encampment  was  quiet  In  the  morn- 
ing. Several  small  groups  of  residents  went 
in  cars  to  area  churches 

The  only  religious  activity  in  the  camp- 
site occurred  when  a  tall  gaunt  Indian,  who 
declined  to  give  his  name,  began  preaclilng 
to  a  loose  assembly  of  persons  and  predicted 
a  devastating  seven-year  famine  In  America 
from  1974  to  1981. 

He  was  quickly  challenged  by  residents. 
most  of  them  Negroes  The  meeting  devel- 
oped into  a  shouting  match  in  which  the 
India!!  was  generally  ignored  and  the  oppos- 
ing sides  began  arguing  over  the  relevance  of 
Christianitv  to  Negroes 

"I've  been  waiting  346  years  tor  Jesus," 
said  one  youth  sarcastically,  "and  I  ain't 
gonna  wait  no  more" 

An  older  man  wearing  a  clerical  collar  ar- 
gued that  the  Church  was  an  agent  of  white 
imperialism. 

charges    BIGOTRY 

"To  me.  all  people,  black,  brown,  white  and 
yellow,  are  the  same."  he  said  "But  the 
Church  don't  want  that  because  that'll  break 
up  their  hustle  " 

Challenged  about  his  views  on  violence,  he 
shouted,  T  believe  in  nonviolence  That's 
why  I  say.  lorother.  get  you  a  machinegun 
so  vour  neighbor  will  be  nonviolent,  too." 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment demonstrators  walked  eastward  on  the 
Mall  past  the  Washington  ^lonument  to  De- 
partment headquarters  at  14ih  Street  and 
Independence  Avenue  sw. 

Six  "pallbearers^'  carrying  an  empty  cof- 
fin svmbolizlng  the  death  of  Arthur  Easton 
led  the  ir.archers  They  deposited  the  coffin 
at  the  steps  of  the  Department,  cheered  Wil- 
liams' exhortations,  sang  freedom  songs  and 
then  returned  to  Resurrection  City  in  a  heavy 
raiii. 

The  Agriculture  Depnrtment  has  been  a 
t.arget  of  Campaign  demonstrations  because 
of  what  leaders  feel  is  mismanagement  of 
the  Nation's  food  surplus  program. 

"They  throw  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
food  in  the  Atlantic  every  year."  Williams 
said,  "while  thousands  of  poor  people  go 
hungrv.  .  .  This  Nation  must  be  sick  to  take 
food  from  babies  and  throw  it  m  the  sea." 
He  said  Easton  was  the  "second  casualty" 
of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign.  The  first,  he 
said,  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr. 

Easton  collapsed  last  Wednesday  and  was 
dead  on  arrival  at  DC.  General  Hospital.  Dr. 
Richard  Whelton.  D.C.  coroner,  said  yester- 
day that  Easton.  25.  of  Philadelphia,  died  of 
diabetes  and  possible  complications  from  a 
lung  infection.  He  stressed  there  was  "no 
positive  evidence  "  of  a  contagious  disease. 

EDUCATION    PROCESS 

In  an  appearance  yesterday  on  the  WRC- 
T\'  program.  "Dimension  Washington."  the 
Rev.  James  Bevel  said  the  Poor  Peoples'  Cam- 
paign is  a  process  of  education  for  the  gen- 
eral' public  about  poverty  in  this  country. 

"Initially,  it  i  the  campaign)  will  stir  up 
resentment."  he  said,  "but  once  a  relation- 
ship of  confidence  is  built  up.  things  will 
change.  People  will  say  the  city  didn't  blow 
up  with  poor  people  in  toum.  Writers  will 
start  writing  about  poverty  and  people  will 
start  examining  things  and  say  'I  didn't  know 
there  was  poverty,'  " 

Mr  Bevel,  who  is  in  charge  of  nonviolent 
education  for  the  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conference,  said  the  campaign  also 
.shows  that  ""political  psychiatry  will  be  the 
new  revolutionary  technique  of  the  future." 
When  asked  whether  Resurrection  City 
would  be  maintained  in  its  present  location 
beyond  the  June  16  deadline.  Mr.  Bevel  said 
he' did  not  know.  But.  he  added,  the  Cam- 


paign  would   continue    until    the   poor   are 

helped. 

"If  there  are  laws  Imposed  that  say  go 
home  hungry,'  we  are  not  going  to  obey  those 
laws"  he  said.  "If  there  are  laws  that  are 
imposed  that  say  you  cannot  discuss  hunger, 
we  will  not  obey  them." 


(From  the  Washington   (DC  )    Evening 

Star.  June  3,  1968 1 

Press   Building   Here   Is   Target   of   Indian 

POOR— RUSH-HOUR     PROTEST     HY     MARCHERS 

.Aims  at  National  Media 
A  contingent  of  Indians  launched  the 
foiirth  week  of  protest  by  the  Poor  People  s 
Campaign  today  bv  staging  a  demonstration 
in  the  middle  of  downtown  Washington, 
aimed  at  the  national  news  media 

"Last  week  at  the  Supreme  Court  we 
sought  justice,""  said  Hank  Adams,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Indian  group,  "and  today 
we  seek  truth." 

Adams  said  the  morning  rush-hour  protest 
at    the    National    Press    Club.    14th    and    P 
Streets  NW,  was  to  be  nonviolent  taut    "P^''- 
haps  somewhat  provocative  and  disruptive." 
limited  to  40 
About  40  Indians  participated,  and  .Adams 
sUd  they  had  asked  other  campaigners  from 
Resurrection  Citv  "not  be  present  in  force.' 
"We  re  trvlng  to  offer  the  press  a  chance 
to   prove,    perhaps   for    The    first   time,   that 
they  are  really  Interested  in  more  than  comic 
'.trips  and   isolated  human   interest  stories.' 
The  campalcn  yesterday  look  on  a  stronger 
note    of    mllltiincv.    Ho.sea    Williams,    a    top 
southern    Christian    Leadership    Conference 
olticial  and  he.\d  of  the  "direct  action"  phase 
of  the  campaign,  told  a  group  of  campaign- 
ers   "The  picnic  is  over." 

During  a  demonstration  at  the  Department 
of    \criculture,  Williams  said: 

■  We  are  coming  out  of  these  shacks  we 
ire  ready  to  bleed  as  long  as  there  Is  a  drop 
of  blood  in  our  bodies." 

Earlier  vesterdav,  he  said  "Police  will  i  ave 
a  chance  "to  use  their  billy  clubs  We  are 
going    to    plague    this    nation.  Monday 

we're    going    to    start    demonstrations    that 
folks  on  Capitol  Hill  won't  stand  for." 

The  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy  find 
SCLC  officials  conferred  into  the  eariy  morn- 
ing hours  today  with  leaders  of  the  other 
ethnic  delegations  on  this  week's  activities. 
intervention  sought 
The  Mexican-American  contingent  of 
about  200  persons  scheduled  a  march  on  the 
Justice  Department  today  to  protest  the  ar- 
rest of  13  Spanish-speaking  demonstrators 
in  Los  Angeles  last  week. 

The  13  were  arrested  on  felon v  conspiracy 
charges  in  connection  with  a  March  boycott 
of  four  predomlnantlv  Mexican- American 
high  schools  in  Los  Angeles.  United  Press  in- 
ternational reported. 

Rudolpho  Corkv  Gonzalez,  a  leader  of  the 
Mexican-American  group,  said  it  would  de- 
mand that  the  Justice  Department  intervene 
in  the  case  on  grounds  that  the  arrests 
violated  constitutional  rights  of  protest. 

The  Spanish-speaking  campaigners  still 
have  not  moved  into  the  campsite  on  the 
Mall  after  a  week  of  rumblings  of  discontent 
between  the  SCLC  and  the  contingent.  How- 
ever Abernathv  was  to  march  with  them  to 
the  Justice  Department,  spokesman  for  the 
Mexican- Americans  said.  ,,    .,  ^ 

Adams,  the  Indians'  spokesman,  alluded 
today  to  a  demonstration  last  week  at  the 
Supreme  Court  when  five  windows  were 
shattered  as  he  discussed  the  demonstra- 
tion against  the  news  media. 

"We  find  broken  windows  almost  insignin- 
cant.  but  we  are  distressed  that  the  Ameri- 
can press  sees  only  this  and  disregards  the 
broken  minds  and  broken  treaties."'  Adams 

'"The  Press  Building  looks  very  convenient 
for   setting  up  something  obstructive  that 
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probably  would  disrupt  the  activities  of  the 
press  for  a  while."  he  added. 

Rain,  which  has  been  almost  synonymous 
with  the  campaign,  continued  to  baiter  the 
campsite  at  the  foot  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
yesterday. 

Over  half  an  Inch  of  new  rain  once  again 
turned  the  camp  into  a  quagmire  after  a 
wann,  dry  Saturday  had  begun  to  harden 
the  terrain. 

An  3CLC  spokesman  said  about  1.300 
meals  were  served  last  night,  and  apparently 
some  1.000  campaigners  continued  to  stay  In 
area  churches 

About  400  to  500  campaigners  marched  on 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  yesterday, 
continuing  what  has  become  almost  a  dally 
activity. 

The  march  was  announced  as  a  memorial 
to  Arthur  Easton  .i  25-year-old  campaigner 
from  Philadelphia  who  collapsed  and  died 
there  during  a  midweek  demonstration 

MOCK    COFFIN    CARHIEO 

A  mock  coffin  was  carried  by  demonstra- 
tors who  marched  from  the  campsite  in  a 
chilly    rain 

Police  lined  "-he  two  flights  of  low  stone 
steps  as  WiUlanis  led  his  marchers  to  wooden 
barricade*  at  the  bottom.  Behind  ornamen- 
tal grlUwork  gates,  police  and  building 
guards   could   be   seen 

"Those  police  out  there  are  the  products  of 
a  sick  society."  Williams  said  "They  are 
trained  like  a  canine,  trained  to  prevent  us 
from  saying  .  that  we  are  not  going  to  be 
hungry   no   more.    .   .   . 

"We  should  not  have  to  go  demonstrate  at 
the  Department  of  Agriculture."  Williams 
said  at  a  press  conference  before  the  march, 
"but  there  is  hunger,  disease  and  poverty  In 
the  United  States  We  are  forced  to  because 
the  department  can  do  many  things  it  Is  not 
doing." 

.•\bernathv.  SCLC  successor  to  the  slain 
Dr  Martin  Luther  King  Jr..  delivered  a  bac- 
calaureate address  to  graduates  of  D  C. 
Teachers  College  !ast  night,  urging  them  to 
become  "prophets  of  protest  as  well  as  law- 
yers and  teachers." 

U.S.  tlNREST  CITED 

Speaking  In  Departmental  Auditorium,  he 
warned.  "There  is  a  restlessness  in  this  land. 
a  determination  of  all  people  to  secure  what 
they  are  entitled  to.  If  they  can't  get  it 
through  legitimate  channels — I  tremble  to 
think  of  It — they  will  get  it  through  Illegit- 
imate channels  " 

Abernathy.  afterwards,  would  not  com- 
ment on  Williams'  Indication  of  demonstra- 
tions designed  to  provoke  arrests  but  did 
concede  that  the  pace  of  the  campaign  would 
be  stepped  up.  Abernathy  also  would  not 
comment  on  comments  by  Williams  earlier 
in  the  day  that  the  campaign  had  been  In- 
filtrated by  hired  troublemakers. 

Williams  told  a  group  of  camp  residents. 
"I  know  darn  well  there  are  people  paid  to 
come  down  and  start  trouble."  But  he 
declined  to  say  who  he  thought  might  be 
responsible,  citing  only  the  "economic  con- 
spiracy." his  term  for  the  nation's  power 
structure. 

Sen.  John  L.  McClellan.  D-Ark..  yesterday 
reiterated  his  charge  that  Communists  have 
tried  to  Infiltrate  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign. 

NEW    DATA    CITED 

Sp>eaking  on  Metromedia's  "Opinion  Wash- 
ington," he  said  he  had  "some  additional 
Information  since  I  made  that  statement  but 
I  am  not  at  liberty  to  identify  It." 

He  added  that  it  came  from  a  reliable 
source  Now.  I  do  think  our  efforts  in  try- 
ing to  bring  this  to  attention  and  focus  at- 
tention on  it  may  have  induced  some  greater 
precautions  being  taken  than  were  being 
taken  prior  to  that  time"  (of  his  original 
comment  two  weeks  ago  i . 

"There  has  been  some  screening  out  and 
were  glad  to  see  that.  We  hope  nothing  hap- 


pens. But  at  the  same  time,  as  long  as  it 
(the  campaign)  continues,  you  have  the 
danger  of  potential  trouble."  McClellan  said. 

Meanwhile,  on  Capitol  Hill  today,  action 
could  come  on  a  measure  approved  by  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  that  would 
prohibit  the  campaigners  use  of  any  park- 
land or  government-owned  land  In  the  capi- 
tal after  the  June  16  expiration  of  the 
federal  permit  for  Resiirrection  City. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee said  a  rule  from  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee may  be  sought  so  the  bill  could  be 
brought  to  the  House  floor  later  In  the 
week.  There  has  been  no  indication,  how- 
ever, that  the  Senate  would  follow  the  House 
lead  on  such  a  prohibition  A  massive  pro- 
test has  been  set  for  June  19  by  the  SCLC 

In  New  York  yesterday.  Bayard  Rustin. 
organizer  of  the  1963  March  on  Washing- 
ton, who  is  coordinating  the  June  19  pro- 
test, issued  "A  Call  to  Americans  cf  Good- 
will " 

"We  march  to  redeem  the  American  prom- 
ise." he  said. 

"To  abolish  poverty  requires  u  massive, 
nationwide  and  integrated  eflfcrt.  By  them- 
selves, the  poor  are  neither  numerous  nor 
powerful  enough  to  win  these  advances. 

I'NITED    EITORT    tTRCED 

"Therefore,  we  march  together — black  and 
white,  red  and  brown,  country  people  and 
slum  dwellers,  the  poor  and  those  who  are 
not  poor — because  only  through  such  a 
united  effort  can  we  truly  overcome  " 

Rustln's  statement  called  for.  among  other 
things — employment  at  a  decent  wage:  .i 
guaranteed  income  for  those  who  cannot 
work  "as  a  matt?r  of  right;  '  rest."5raiion  of 
budget  cuts  for  bilingual  education  and 
other  povertv  programs:  and  the  institution 
of  food  distribution  programs  wherever  se- 
vere hunger  exists. 

"We  call  upon  all  who  share  these  basic 
commitments  to  Join  with  us  in  this  mas- 
sive effort. " 

The  .'symbolic  mule  train  of  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Campaign  will  be  brought  by  truck 
to  Richmond,  when  it  reaches  Atlanta — prob- 
ably by  Friday.  Williams  said  yesterday.  It 
will  resume  its  plodding  Journey  to  Wash- 
ington from  the  Virginia  capital  with  Its 
some  100  campaigners,  he  said. 

OTHE31    CAMPS    PLANNED 

In  Chicago  yesterday,  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jack- 
son— who  was  "city  manager  of  Resurrection 
City  until  late  last  week— said  50  ".satellite" 
campsites  would  be  set  up  around  the  coun- 
try. He  Is  heading  this  effort. 

In  commenting  on  the  change  of  leader- 
ship in  Resurrection  City.  Jackson  said.  "Dr. 
Abernathy  asked  me  to  come  down  at  first 
and  pull  the  city  together.  Now  that's  done 
and  Hosea  Williams,  head  of  our  direct  ac- 
tion section,  can  take  over. 

"In  the  next  few  weeks.  I  will  be  bringing 
Resurrection  City  the  support  of  Washington 
Negroes  and  the  support  of  sympathetic  peo- 
ple all  along  the  Eastern  Seaboard."  Jackson 
said. 


AUTHORITY  TO  REAPPOINT  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  'H.J.  Res.  1224)  to 
authorize  the  reappointment  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

F.EAPPOlNr.MENT  OF  GENERAL  WHEELER  AS  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF  SHOULD 
NOT    BE    CONFIRMED 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
President  Johnson's  request  for  authority 
to  nominate  Gen.  Earle  Wheeler  for  an 
additional  term  of  1  year  as  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  should  be  denied. 
The  reason  given  for  the  request  is  that 
Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  Clifford,  be- 


ing comparatively  new  to  his  job  desires 
the  continuing  advice  of  General 
Wheeler,  who  has  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  during  the  entire 
period  of  our  major  military  operations 
in  Vietnam. 

While  Secretary  of  Defense  Clifford  has 
to  date  performed  commendably  in  liis 
high  oflQce,  it  is  a  fact  that  he  requac,-- 
the  advice  of  a  knowledgeable  and  able 
man  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chief.s  oi 
Staff.  I  do  not  dispute  that;  no  one  dis- 
putes it.  It  is  for  that  very  reason  that  I 
am  opposed  to  this  proposed  legislatior., 
which  would  enable  General  Wheeler  to 
continue  in  that  capacity  for  another 
year. 

The  policy  of  escalating  and  expandiii- 
the  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam  into  aii 
American  air  and  ground  war,  which  i;o 
has  advocated  and  urged  over  the  pa.«t  4 
years,  iias  been  disastrous  to  the  United 
States.  While  the  President  and  Ihe  Sec- 
retary of  D-'fense  .should  have  a  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stat!  in  wliom 
they  have  confidence.  I  for  one  canr.ot 
accei)t  the  idea  that  Gen.  Earle  Wheelpv 
is  the  only  general  officer  in  our  Armed 
Forces  in  whom  su'-h  confidence  can  uo 
placed.  If  h\s  views  and  advice  are  -o 
mportart  t")  tlie  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary jf  Defense,  let  them  provide  a 
plush  ofiice  n  the  Pentagon,  next  door 
and  Iiandy  to  that  of  the  Secretary  ^i 
Defen.^e.  or  an  office  :n  the  Wh't°  Hou.se, 
wh-'re  t'.ie  general  can  be  readily  avail- 
able to  advise  the  Pres  dent  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  D?ferse  after  his  term  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  expirf.*; 
next  July  2. 

It  'F  do'.ibtful  that  there  wiil  be  an 
end  to  the  bloodletting  in  Vietnam  in 
the  immcoi^.tr  futvre.  However,  the  I'.e- 
gotiations  presently  in  progress  in  Pan.s 
do  offer  some  hope  that  we  can  end  o"jr 
involvement  in  the  ugly  civil  w^r  :n 
South  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  this  year 
In  any  event,  that  is  an  objective  for 
which  we  all  hope  and  pray.  Obvio'jsly. 
once  we  are  freed  from  the  Vietnsm 
quagmire,  there  will  be  a  total  reexami- 
nation of  our  foreign  policy.  There  is  need 
for  new  thoughts  and  new  ideas 
for  goin?  forward,  turning  away  from 
our  outmoded  policies  of  the  past.  Of 
course,  the  advice  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  will  be  of  vital  importance  to  the 
new  Chief  Executive  who  will  take  office 
next  January  20th.  It  would  be  trasic 
for  a  new  President  to  be  saddled  with 
a  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
whose  advice  over  the  past  4  years  has 
been  so  discredited,  and  whose  thinkii:::. 
as  revealed  by  his  actions  and  public 
statements,  is  so  closely  tied  to  that  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  against  which 
President  Ei.senhower  warned  in  his  fare- 
well statement  to  the  American  people. 

The  present  law.  Mr.  President,  pro- 
vides that  a  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  may  not  be  reappointed  after  two 
terms  except  in  time  of  war  declared  by 
Congress.  The  fact  is  that  the  United 
States  is  not  engaged  in  a  war  declared 
by  Con/ress.  Instead,  we  are  involvfHi 
by  executive  action  in  a  civil  war  in  a 
small  agrarian  country,  South  Vietnam. 
10.000  miles  distant  from  our  shores  and 
of  no  strategic  or  economic  importance 
whatever  to  the  defense  of  our  Nation- 
it  never  was  and  never  will  be. 
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It  is  also  a  fact.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  that  we 
are  now  on  the  defensive  in  that  war,  de- 
spite an  expenditure  of  more  than  $115 
"billion,  despite  the  death  of  more  than 
•16  000  Americans  killed  in  combat,  the 
wounding  of  more  than  100,000  others 
in  combat  and  the  affliction  of  thousands 
of  GI's  with  malaria,  hepatitis,  and  other 
jungle  diseases.  Yet  we  are  nowhere 
nearer  victory  than  we  were  4  years  ago. 
This,  notwithstanding  the  continued 
optimistic  statements  issued  by  General 
Wheeler  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  during  the  past  4 
years.  In  fact,  in  South  Vietnam  we  are 
on  the  defensive  at  the  present  time.  The 
Vietcong  have  been  able  to  invade  Sai- 
gon the  capital  of  South  Vietnam,  and 
to  hold  sections  of  that  city  for  days  on 
end  and  to  successfully  invade  at  the 
capitals  and  cities  throughout  South 
Vietnam  almost  at  will. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Vietcong  now  con- 
trol more  than  twice  as  much  of  the  land 
area  of  South  Vietnam  than  do  the  United 
States  forces  and  the  forces  of  the  so- 
called  army  of  our  puppet  military  re- 
uime  in  Saigon  headed  by  Thleu  and  Ky. 
Throughout  all  of  this  period,  Gen. 
Earle  Wheeler  has  been  our  highest 
ranking  military  officer  as  these  melan- 
choly events  have  unfolded. 

I  do  not  assert  that  General  Wheeler 
liimself  is  entirely  responsible  for  this 
turn  of  events  or  that  he  alone  was  the 
architect  of  these  disastrous  policies. 
However,  I  do  assert  that  to  permit  him  to 
serve  for  another  year  as  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  be  a  virtual 
confirmation  by  Congress  of  those  poli- 
cies and  would  be  an  abdication  of  con- 
gressional {jower. 

We  know  from  reading  the   liorrible 
headlines  and  news  articles  from  Saigon 
in  today's  Washington  Post  that  the  Viet- 
cong have  again  invaded  Saigon,  and 
that  they  now  hold  several  areas  in  that 
city.  Furthermore,  during  the  Vietcong's 
Tet  offensive  of  January  31,  the  forces 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front,  or  the 
Vietcong,    seized    and    held    for    many 
hours — and  in  some  instances  for  many 
days— 38  Provincial  capitals  of  the  44 
Provinces  of  South  Vietnam.  Finally  the 
Vietcong,  after  a  month  of  street  fighting 
bv  our  marines  in  Hue,  the  old  capital  of 
Vietnam,  were  finally  driven  out.  How- 
ever, there  was  damage  done  to  our  huge 
new  Embassy  in  Saigon,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  a  fortress  and  is  guarded 
as  a  fortress.  The  embassy  cost  American 
•axpayers  S3  million. 

In  the  Tet  offensive  our  Embassy  was 
breached,  entered,  and  held  by  the  Viet- 
cong for  some  7  hours.  Fortunately.  Am- 
bassador Bunker  escaped  capture  by  hur- 
riedly leaving  his  residence  within  the 
Embassy  walls  and  hiding  outside  for  7 

IlOUl'S. 

After  this  Vietcong  Tet  offensive  Gen. 
Maxwell  Taylor  soimded  off  on  "Meet  the 
Press"  as  if  it  were  a  tictory  for  the 
Americans  and  for  the  South  Vietnamese. 

This  is  an  example  of  our  Generals' 
advice  that  is  being  followed  by  President 
Johnson.  Here  is  a  report  that  recently 
appeared  in  Parade  magazine,  published 
throughout  the  country  i 

Question:  On  Meet  the  Press.  General  Max- 
well Taylor  described  the  Tet  offensive  of  the 
Viet  Cong  in  which  they  successfully  Invaded 


40  South  Vietnamese  cities  as  a  liet  victory 
for  us  Since  we  compelled  the  enemy  to 
change  his  strategy.  What  sort  of  delusion 
is  this?  Was  the  Tet  offensive  really  a  genuine 
vlctorv  for  us? 


The  answer  published  in  Parade  maga- 
zine stated: 

In  many  natural  quarters  the  Tet  offen- 
sive has  been  considered  a  political  and  psy- 
chological victory  for  the  Vietcong.  Having 
uriglnally  advised,  along  with  Walter  Rostow, 
that  President  Kennedy  send  US  troops  to 
Vietnam,  Oeneral  Taylor  may  have  been  ex- 
ercising on  Meet  the  Press  what  psychologists 
call  "Ego  Reinforcement." 


In  Other  words,  he  had  given  the  Presi- 
dent bad  advice  and  he  was  trying  to  re- 
inforce his  ego.  That  attitude  is  typical  of 
the  Generals  of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
At  this  time.  I  assert  that  I  am  not 
uttering  any  criticism  whatever  of  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  as  a  general  officer  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  I  hold  him  in  high  admira- 
tion as  a  military  leader. 

It  is  very  understandable  to  me  that 
in  1964  President  Johnson  iiominat€d 
him  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  J  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate  at 
that  lime.  I  regarded  his  appointment  as 
an  excellent  appointment  by  our  Presi- 
dent. Along  with  other  Senators.  I  voted 
to  confirm  his  appointment. 

Of  all  the  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  at  that  time,  and  al.so.  I  say 
frankly,  of  all  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  at  this  time.  I  consider 
General  Wheeler  to  be  the  most  person- 
able, probablv  the  most  knowledgeable, 
and  the  most  likable.  Certainly  he  was 
deserving  of  the  in-omotion  that  the 
Senate  .i;ave  to  him  when  it  confirmed 
his  nomination  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

General  Wheeler  officially  became  the 
Chairman  on  July  6,  1964.  Bear  in  mind, 
however,  that  our  law  is  precise  and 
cr>'stal  clear  regarding  the  service  of  the 
Chaii-man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
It  reads: 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
from  the  officers  of  the  regular  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  He  serves  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  President  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
and  may  be  reappointed  in  the  same  manner 
for  one  additional  term.  However,  in  time 
of  war  declared  by  Congress  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  reappointments. 

That  is  the  law  of  the  land.  It  should 
be  obeyed  and  followed.  I  reject  as  un- 
tenable and.  in  fact,  as  absurd  the  claim 
advanced  that  Secretary  of  Defense 
Clark  Clifford  is  so  new  in  his  position 
as  Secretary  of  Defense  that  he  needs 
Congress  to  change  the  present  law  and 
also  to  violate  all  precedents  by  extend- 
inu  for  another  year  the  term  of  General 
Wheeler  beyond  his  usual  tenure  of  two 
terms. 

Assuming  that  the  proposed  authori- 
zation is  rejected  by  the  Senate,  Gen. 
Earle  Wheeler  "will  continue  to  be  a 
general  in  the  Armed  Forces.  He  is  a 
comparatively  young  man.  He  is  in  fine 
physical  and  mental  condition.  He  will 
be  available  to  ^ive  ad\-ice  to  Secretary 
of  Defense  Clifford  at  all  times  upon  the 
request  of  that  Cabinet  officer,  regard- 
less of  whether  we  accede  to  the  wishes 
of  the  small  group  of  generals  and  of 


Admiral   Moorer   who   are   the   present 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  I  noted  that  in  his  pre- 
pared remarks  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
referred  to  the  existing  law,  which  he 
accurately  quoted,  as  providing  a  limi- 
tation of  a  2-year  term  or  two  consecu- 
tive terms  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  law  also  provides, 
I  believe  the  Senator  would  agree,  that 
such  limitation  would  not  pertain  in 
time  of  war. 

Would  not  the  Senator  agree  that 
that  limitation  was  placed  in  the  law 
because  it  was  necessary  to  give  the 
Commander  in  Chief  and  his  associates 
in  the  Cabinet — including  the  Secretary 
of  Defen.se — the  personnel  which  they 
might  need  to  prosecute  the  war?  I  know 
that  the  war  referred  to  in  the  law  is  a 
war  declared,  under  the  Constitution, 
by  act  of  Congress. 

My  question  is  this:  Althouah  there 
has  not  been  a  legal  declaration  of  war. 
does  not  the  Senator  think  that  those 
conditions  exist  today,  and  would  he  not 
think  that  the  spirit  of  the  law  would 
permit  the  President  to  send  up  this 
name  and  have  General  Wheeler  reap- 
pointed for  1  more  year,  within  the  ^pirit 
of  that  provision  of  the  law  which  waives 
that  requirement  during  time  of  war? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  In  an.swer  to  the 
question  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas,  the  law"  states  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President 
for  a  term  of  2  years,  and  he  may  be  re- 
apixiinted  in  the  same  manner  for  one 
additional  term.  Tlie  law  does  not  merely 
say,  "Ho"R-ever,  in  time  of  war  there  is 
no  limitation  to  the  number  of  reappoint- 
ments." It  specifically  .'-tates: 

However,  in  time  of  war  declared  by  Con- 
gress there  Is  no  limit  on  the  number  of 
reappointments. 


It  seems  to  me  that  that  language  is 
clear  and  restrictive,  and  that,  since 
there  has  not  been  any  declaration  of 
war  by  Congress — in  fact,  there  has  not 
been  any  request  that  Congress  declare 
war — it  is  a  strong  argument  and  indica- 
tion of  congressional  intent  when  the 
statute  was  enacted. 

Now,  Congress  has  a  right  to  waive 
that.  That  Ls  what  Congress  is  being 
asked  to  do.  But  it  seems  to  me.  that  in 
the  law  itself  there  is  a  strong  argument 
that  we  should  not  extend  it  for  another 
year,  because  there  is  no  war  declared 
by  Congress. 

In  that  connection,  may  I  say  that  in 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  in  our 
Armed  Forces — our  Air  Force,  our  Navy, 
our  Army,  and  m  our  Marine  Corps— 
we  have  some  very  superb  uencrals.  any 
one  of  whom  the  junior  Senator  from 
Ohio  feels  would  make  an  excellent 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Though  I  .served  for  37  months  in  World 
V/ar  II— most  of  the  time  in  the  infan- 
try—I  was   never   leally   more   than  a 
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civilian  in  uniform;  so  I  cannot  consider 
myself  an  expert  on  war  matters. 

But  It  seems  to  me  that  the  important 
position  of  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff — and  I  shall  advert  to  this  in 
more  detail  later  on  in  my  remarks — 
having  been  held  for  4  years  by  General 
Wheeler,  could  well  be  given  to  another 
outstanding  general  in  our  Marine  Corps. 
Army,  or  Air  Force  or  to  an  admiral  of 
our  Navy. 

Mr  President.  I  know  and  admire  De- 
fense Secretary  Clark  Clifford.  Over  the 
years  he  has  had  a  plethora  of  experi- 
ence as  an  official  and  as  an  adviser  to 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  He  is  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
It  seems  to  me  fantastic  and  absolutely 
unfounded  and  untenable  to  claim  that 
Clark  CliiTord  could  better  serve  as  Sec- 
retary of  Defence  were  the  present  law 
to  be  disreuarded  and  General  Wheeler 
retained  in  his  present  position  beyond 
4  years,  for  another  year. 

In  fact,  if  Defense  Secretary  Clifford 
desired  to  do  so.  he  C3uld  readily  give 
General  Wheeler  an  office  ntxt  to  his  or 
a  desk  next  to  his.  or  an  office  or  desk 
in  the  White  House,  or  he  could  '-^ive 
him  a  private  telephone  line  to  his  bed- 
room So.  if  General  Wheelers  term  as 
Chaii-man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
were  not  extended,  if  he  were  .simply  one 
of  the  top  generals  m  our  Armed  Forces, 
D?fen.se  Secretary  Clifford  could  have 
the  outstanding  services  of  General 
Wheeler,  irrespective  of  whether  the  gen- 
eral is  granted  another  year  as  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Furtherm.ore.  let  us  face  the  facts.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Clifford  may  not  serve 
as  Secretary  of  Defense  beyond  next 
January  20.  Regardless  of  whether  the 
Democratic  candidate  is  elected  Presi- 
dent or  the  Republican  candidate  is 
elected  President,  there  is  no  certainty 
that  Clark  Clifford  will  hold  the  office  of 
Secretaiy  of  Defense  at  any  time  fol- 
lowing January  20.  1969.  Therefore,  to  be 
realistic,  if  anyone  claims  it  is  important 
that  the  iJeriod  of  .service  of  General 
Wlieelcr  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  be  extended,  why  not  extend  it 
for  6  months  instead  of  for  a  year.  Of 
course.  I  am  opposed  to  any  extension 
whatever. 

An  important  reason  for  defeating  the 
pending  measure  can  be  readily  under- 
stood when  one  considers  the  fact  that 
President  Johnson  has  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  the  generals  of  our  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  of  our  Armed  Forces  from  Jan- 
uarv  1965  up  to  the  present  time,  just 
as  if  that  advice  were  sacrosanct. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  pro- 
vided that  civilian  authority  in  this 
country  should  always  be  supreme  over 
military  authority.  Had  the  President 
followed  his  own  judgment  over  the  past 
years  instead  of  implicitly  following  the 
advice  of  the  generals  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  certainly  the  United  States 
would  not  be  any  worse  off  than  it  is  at 
the  present  time  in  South  Vietnam. 

Due  to  their  advice.  President  John- 
son has  committed  600,000  Americans 
to  fight  m  a  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam. 
More  than  36.000  Americans  have  been 
killed  in  combat,  and  more  than  100.000 
Americans  have  been  woimded.  In  addi- 
tion, many  lives  have  been  lost  due  to 


bubonic  plague,  hepatitis,  and  jungle 
diseases.  We  have  spent  approximately 
$115  billion  of  taxpayers'  money  to  up- 
hold and  support  the  militarist  regime  in 
Saigon  in  a  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President  •  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia in  the  chair),  it  is  sickening  to 
think  how  just  a  third  of  that  money 
could  have  been  spent  in  the  United 
States  to  help  end  poverty  in  this  coun- 
try and  to  provide  jobe  and  higher  ed- 
ucation for  our  youngsters  instead  of 
sending  our  youngsters  over  to  fight  in  a 
little  agrarian  coimtry  of  no  importance 
to  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

Tlie  Saigon  regime  we  support  is  only 
in  office  due  to  our  military  might.  Our 
prestige  throughout  the  world,  particu- 
larly in  Asiatic  capitals  is  at  its  lowest 
ebb  in  our  history. 

The  undeclared  war  President  John- 
son has  involved  us  in.  by  meddling  m 
a  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam,  has  grown 
into  the  most  unpopular  war  the  United 
States  has  ever  waged.  It  is  more  im- 
popular  than  the  Mexican  War  of  1846. 
As  I  stated  recently  in  this  Chamber, 
at  that  time  a  Congressman  from  Illi- 
nois by  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
spoke  out  and  voted  against  that  war, 
and  he  was  defeated  for  reelection  to 
Congress  as  a  result  of  it. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  not  been  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  vote  for  or 
against  a  declaration  of  war,  and  yet 
we  have  more  than  half  a  million  men 
involved  in  this  civil  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  end  of  that  conflict  is  not  in 
sight. 

General  Westmoreland  earlier  this 
.vear  asked  for  206.000  more  troops.  For- 
timately.  the  President  denied  this  num- 
ber to  him.  Whether  or  not  General 
Wheeler  .sanctioned  that  request  or  up- 
held General  Westmoreland  is  not  known 
to  me.  However,  to  my  knowledge,  no 
Senator  has  heard  any  statement  to  the 
contrary  coming  from  any  of  the  gen- 
erals of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  nor 
from  the  Chairman.  General  Wheeler. 

In  our  Armed  Forces  we  have  dozens 
and  dozens,  and  perhaps  hundreds,  of 
outstanding  generals.  It  would  seem  to 
me  to  be  fitting  and  proper,  for  exam- 
ple— and  I  have  mentioned  this  before — 
that  a  general  in  command  of  the  Marine 
Corps  should  be  designated  as  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 

Last  Januaiy  I  spent  nearly  3  weeks 
in  Southeast  Asia.  I  was  in  every  area 
in  South  Vietnam.  I  was  north  of  Da- 
nang  and  in  the  area  close  to  Khesanh. 
In  Khesanh  and  Danang  I  was  horrified 
to  obsen-e  that  our  marines  were  bottled 
tip  and  were  on  the  defensive.  There 
have  been  approximately  88,000  marines 
fighting  in  South  Vietnam.  The  Marine 
Corps  of  the  United  States  is  the  finest 
trained,  best  equipped,  and  the  most  in- 
telligent croup  of  fighting  men  in  the 
world  They  are  trained  for  offensive 
fighting,  to  be  in  the  vanguard,  and  to 
lead  in  amphibious  operations. 

When  I  observed  them  north  of  Da- 
nang and  in  the  area  of  Khesanh  they 
were  on  the  defensive.  There  were  several 
thousand  in  the  Khesanh  area  and  6.000 
or  8,000  in  the  Danang  area,  and  to  my 
knowledge  none  of  them  were  used  in 
any  amphibious  operations  in  the  Me- 
kong Delta. 


As  a  civilian,  but  one  who  has  worn 
the  uniform  of  his  country,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  South  Vietnam  would  be 
an  ideal  place  for  our  fighting  marines 
to  be  on  the  offensive  and  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  amphibious  operations 
However,  under  the  command  of  General 
Westmoreland,  they  were  on  the  defen- 
sive at  Danang  and  Khesanh,  and  they 
.still  arc.  That  leads  me  to  believe  it  would 
not  be  a  bad  idea  for  a  Marine  Corps 
general  to  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

While  I  was  in  the  area  north  of  Da- 
nang. and  in  the  vicinity  of  Khesar.h. 
about  3  or  4  days  before  the  Tct  Lunar 
Holiday.  General  Westmoreland  told  me 
that  the  Communists  has  encircled  Khe- 
.sanh,  and  that  we  were  encircling  the 
encirclers.  He  and  other  generals  \vi  rr 
well  pleased  with  themselves  because 
they  had  brought  some  40.000  of  our 
Armed  Forces  up  from  the  central  hich- 
lands  for  that  purpose,  thus  depletiiv,: 
that  section  of  South  Vietnam  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  They  were  brought  up  to 
encircle  the  encirclers,  who  were  mak- 
ing so  much  noise  at  night  and  makii.i: 
known  their  presence  in  the  area.  What 
happened?  It  is  now  evident  that  tlie 
Vietcong  never  intended  to  try  to  over- 
run Khesanh.  They  showed  good  juda- 
ment  in  that  respect.  Instead,  at  the 
height  of  the  lush  rice  harvesting  .season 
they  as.sailed  Saigon,  the  provincial  capi- 
tals, and  everywhere  else  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Vietcong  generals 
out-generaled  General  Westmoreland. 
Perhaps  our  President  finally  concluded 
that  was  a  fact  because  he  denied  the 
request  for  206.000  more  .soldiers  and  re- 
placed General  Westmoreland  with  Gen- 
eral Abrams  w-ho  is  held  in  high  regard 
as  a  result  of  tiis  service  in  Vietnani  and 
as  a  combat  commander  in  World  War  II. 

Mr.  President,  our  Air  Force  is  the 
most  iKDwerful  in  the  world.  We  have 
every  reason  to  be  extremely  proud  of 
our  Air  Force.  Why  should  not  a  general 
of  the  Air  Force,  such  as  Gen.  John 
McConnell.  or  some  other  general,  be 
promoted  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  of  our  .^rmed  Forces  in- 
stead of  retaining  General  Wheeler,  and 
thereby  going  along  apparently  with  the 
same  ;x)licy  that  we  have  been  follow- 
ing with  disastrous  results  during  the 
past  4  years? 

Mr.  President.  General  Wheeler,  on 
too  many  occasions,  has  spoken  out  pub- 
licly on  the  foreign  policy  of  this  Na- 
tion, which  is  an  area  definitely  not  in 
his  jurisd'ction  nor  in  that  of  any  officer 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  country.  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  and  other  generals  and 
admirals  would  be  well  advised  to  give 
attention  to  their  duties  as  leaders  of 
the  Armed  Forces  instead  of  sounding 
off,  as  some  of  the  generals  and  admirals 
have  been  doing,  on  political  and  foreign 
policy  matters. 

Let  me  say  that  not  long  ago  I  was 
.somewhat  distressed  to  hear  a  general 
of  our  Armed  Forces  testify  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  we  must 
have  more  missile  power  because  the 
Soviet  Union  is  seeking  to  bury  us  by 
force  and  violence.  I  heard  it  stated  by 
this  eeneral  that  we  must  proceed  with 
additional  armaments  and  spend  more 
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billions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers"  money, 
despite  the  fact  that  we  have  a  superior- 
ity over  the  Soviet  Union,  all  as  the  re- 
sult of  Khrushchev's  warlike  threat  that 
■We  will  bury  you.  " 

The  truth  is  that  of  all  the  many  wise- 
cracks of  former  Russian  Premier  Nikita 
Khrushchev,  the  one  which  most  Ameri- 
cans remember  best  is  tlie  statement, 
••We  will  bury  you."  Taken  in  the  full 
context  of  Khrushchev's  meaning  at  that 
lime,  he  made  it  crystal  clear  that  he  did 
liot  mean  war,  but  that  he  meant  the 
wisecrack  in  reference  to  economic  com- 
petition. 

He  said,  "You  say  your  system  is  best. 
We  .say  our  Communist  .system  is  best. 
Let  us  compete  and  .see  which  is  best,  and 
we  will  bury  you." 

Frankly,  following  the  time  I  heard 
this  general  state  that.  I  could  not  believe 
he  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  that  I 
nui.st  be  mistaken.  So.  I  looked  it  up  and 
found  that  he  is  a  graduate  of  West 
Point,  so  perhaps  there  is  something 
wrong  with  West  Point.  I  hope  not. 

Now.  Mr,  President.  I  am  about  to  con- 
clude mv  remarks  in  support  of  my  views 
that  It  would  be  better  for  our  country 
and  It  would  be  better  for  the  Armed 
Forces  if  .some  other  outstanding  general 
or  admiral  be  considered  for  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Mr.  President,  a  .serious  erosion  is  tak- 
ing place  in  the  constitutional  balance 
that  suppo.'^edly  places  the  military  under 
civilian  control  and  direction. 

One  of  the  most  important  principles 
written    into    the    Constitution   by    our 
Fotmding  Fathers,  the  architects  of  that 
t;ieat  document,  was  that  civilian  au- 
t^hority  should  and  must  always  be  su- 
perior" over  military  authority  in  this  Na- 
tion. We  have  witnessed  a  .serious  erosion 
of  this  great  doctrine  in  recent  years. 
President  Eisenhower  warned  the  Ameri- 
can people  against  the  danger  of  the  in- 
dustrial-military    complex     and     their 
power.  Unfortunately,  President  Johnson 
seems  to  have  disregarded  that  advice. 
The  Department  of  Defen.se.  last  year, 
spent  more  than  S70  billion  and  it  will 
probably  spend  more  than  S80  billion  this 
year,  well  over  half  the  expenditures  of 
the  Federal  Government,  This  is  a  phe- 
nomenon  which   did   not   exist   in   this 
country  prior  to  World  War  II.  It  hap- 
i^ens  that  last  year  we  had  a  Defense  De- 
partment appropriation  bill  of  S70.100,- 
000.000,    which   was   the   largest   single 
Defense  Department  appropriation  bill 
in  the  history  of  the  Republic,  greater 
by  far  than  any  single  Defense  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill  in  World  War  II, 
It  was  passed  by  an  overwhelming  mar- 
gin in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  This 
year,  the  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
ijriation  bill  will  even  exceed  870,100,- 
000,000.  I  mention  that  because  it  shows 
that  the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans 
and  the  existence  of  thousands  of  busi- 
ness concerns  are  dependent  upon  the 
decisions  made  daily  by  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  It  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  all  Americans  that 
these  decisions  be  made  wisely  and  that 
the   ultimate    responsibility    concerning 
them  be  under  the  control  of  civilian  au- 
thority. 

Finally,  may  I  say  that  the  decisions 
of  the  past  4  years  in  connection  with 


the  intervention  in  a  civil  war  in  South 
Vietnam  have  been  proven  wrong.  It  is 
definitely  time  for  a  change,  and  fore- 
most among  the  changes  that  should  be 
made,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  new  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

I  .strongly  urge  the  defeat  of  the  pend- 
ing joint  resolution. 

Mr.    PEARSON.    Mr.    President,    does 
the  Senator  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio,  Yes;  I  yield  the 
fioor 

Mr.  PEARSON,  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  very  good  statement  made 
by  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  occasionally  I  find 
myself  slipping  into  the  faulty  habit  of 
confusing  ijer.sonalities  or  single  events 
with  institutions.  By  that  I  mean  that 
occasionally  a  decision  of  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice  will  run  contrary  to  what 
I  think  is  right  and  just  and  proper,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  to  blame  the  wiiole 
Supreme  Court:  or  an  officer  of  the 
State  Department  will  do  ,something  that 
I  deem  to  be  foolish,  and  all  of  a  .sudden 
I  condenm  the  whole  State  Department 
or  the  diplomatic  ixilicies  of  the  country. 
In  like  mar.ner.  a  vote  in  Congress 
would  indicate  to  some  of  us,  on  occasion, 
that  Congress  has  lost  escape  to  any  ave- 
nue of  good  judament. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
a  strong  and  able  and  conscientious  op- 
l)onent  of  the  dreadful  war  and  agony 
in  Vietnam.  Tlv.'re  is  no  question  of  his 
sincerity.  I  think  that  here,  however, 
he  has  done  the  very  same  thing  that  the 
Senator  from  Kan.sas  has  done  on  other 
occasions. 

His  argument  against  the  measure 
now  before  the  Senate  centers  on  four 
points:  First,  that  the  present  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has  been 
wrong  in  his  advice.  Second,  that  it  is 
against  the  legal  requirement  of  the  law. 
Third,  that  other  men  in  the  Armed 
Forces  are  capable  of  fulfilling  this  very 
responsible  office.  And  last,  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defen.se  does  not  need  the 
counsel  and  advice  of  General  Wlieeler 
as  the  Chainnan  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  to  the  extent  that  he  needs  to  be 
reappointed  to  this  post. 

In  response  to  the  first  criticism,  I 
respectfully  say  that  if  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has  been  wrong 
in  his  advice,  all  of  us  who  have  been 
wrong  about  this  war,  if  we  should  suffer 
the  penalty,  would  be  denied  further 
service  by  virtue  of  that  mistake.  I  think 
it  would  apply  to  the  same  extent  to  the 
vast  majority  of  tho,^e  who  serve  in  this 
body,  to  the  vast  majority  of  those  who 
.serve  m  the  executive  branch,  and,  in- 
deed, to  the  vast  majority  of  our  mili- 
tary leaders.  As  I  recall.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Wilt  Rostow  made  the 
sarne  agrument  v,-ith  reference  to  the 
Tet  offensive,  v.hen  he  said  it  was  of 
great  advantage  to  us.  So  one  may  go 
up  or  down  the  ladder  and  find  criticism 
about  wron,g  advice.  It  seems  to  me  that 
to  single  out  this  particular  ofiBcer  is  to 
isolats  what  really  lies  in  the  House  and 
Senate — the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  said  that  the 
lavv-  provides  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  may  be  appointed 


for  two  terms,  each  of  2  years  in  dura- 
lion,  and  lie  also,  as  the  report  of  the 
committee  says,  states  that  in  time  of 
war  this  appointment  may  be  extended 
for  successive  terms.  There  has  been  no 
declaration  of  war.  so  the  legal  require- 
ment as  set  forth  in  the  statute  does  not 
obtain;  but  I  do  submit,  with  a  war  which 
has  lasted  longer  than  any  other  conflict 
in  our  history,  save  two  with  casualties 
now  exceeding  22,000  killed  and  90,000 
wounded,  as  the  Senator  has  cited;  and 
with  the  cost  of  the  war  continuing :  that 
the  spirit  of  the  exception  written  into 
the  particular  statute  should  apply  to 
tlie  bill  before  us. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  many 
other  capable  men  to  fulfill  the  oflRcc. 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Navy  in  World 
War  II.  I  have,  I  suppo.se,  a  feeling  of 
ureat  affection  for  and  pride  in  the  Navy. 
Perhaps  I  would  feel  that  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  should  rerve  in  the 
position  of  Chairman  more  often.  But 
in  this  instance,  a  man  of  the  Army  has 
the  particular  advice  and  experience 
v,h.ich  would  be  most  capable  of  being 
utilized. 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  if  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  wants  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  he  can  give 
them  an  office  beside  him.  But  the  ad- 
vice and  experience  needed  arc  not  only 
for  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se,  They  per- 
tain to  all  the  people  in  the  military  and 
to  all  the  people  in  the  civilian  part  of 
the  government,  I  think  that  advice  is 
good  and  accurate  only  when  it  carries 
the  weight  of  the  authority  of  the  office 
that  General  Wheeler  holds  today. 

So  the  arguments  that,  first,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has 
been  wrong:  second,  that  this  proposal 
is  against  the  legal  requirement:  third, 
that  there  are  other  capable  people;  and 
last,  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  can 
obtain  advice  and  counsel  without  this 
reappointment— all  of  these  are  weak 
arguments  when  one  considers  the  na- 
tional interest  and  what  is  best  for  the 
United  States,  the  military,  and  all  of 
us.  especially  at  this  stage  of  the  war, 
when  a  new  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
taken  office  and  needs  the  best  advice 
he  can  get  in  these  trying  times, 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator  from  Ohio  knows  of  my 
respect  and  affection  for  him.  Often  we 
agree  on  matters.  In  this  ca.se.  we  do  not, 
I  have  already  expressed  the  opinion 
it  is  unfortunate  that  since  the  Defense 
Department  was  set  up  in  1947.  there  has 
been  only  one  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  fron.  the  Navy,  and  only  one 
Chairman  from  the  Air  Force.  All  the 
rest,  ever  since  the  act  went  into  force, 
have  been  Army. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  new  SecretaiT  of 
Defense  has  been  nominated  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  As  we 
know,  his  job  is  difficult  at  best,  and 
General  Wheeler  is  his  choice  for  this 
position.  It  seems,  therefore,  the  least  we 
could  do  would  be  to  give  this  new  Secre- 
tary the  officer  he  believes  would  be  of  the 
most  assistance  to  him  in  handling  this 
important  work.  This  year,  coimting  the 
.supplemental,  defense  will  cost  the  Amer- 
ican people  over  $80  billion. 
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Is  it  fair  game  to  continue  to  attack 
the  military  for  decisions  incident  to  the 
Vietnam  war?  The  military  cannot  de- 
fend themselves,  because  they  are  in  the 
chain  of  command;  and  it  is  common 
knowledge,  and  so  testified  to  before  our 
committee,  that  the  recommendations  by 
the  chiefs  as  to  how  the  war  should  be 
conducted  have  been  consistently  dis- 
regarded by  their  civilian  superiors.  I 
have  made  a  point  of  asking  all  other 
services  whether  or  not  Joint-Chiefs-of- 
StafT  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  handling  of  the  war  were  supported 
by  the  Chairman.  General  Wheeler. 
Without  reservation,  they  replied  that 
was  true,  that  the  position  General 
Wheeler  recommended  was  the  position 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  until  Secretary 
McNamara  and  his  civilian  staff  over- 
ruled it. 

I  must  say.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as 
the  new  and  inexperienced  civilian  heads 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  recent 
years  have  consistently  conducted  the 
war  against  the  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  it  would  seem  unfortunate 
their  Chairman  is  now  criticized  for  what 
has  been  going  on  for  3  '2  years. 

Who  made  what  decisions  at  action  in 
Vietnam  has  been  brought  out  in  hear- 
ings before  the  Military  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Anned  Services,  where,  under  oath,  the 
ChaiiTnan  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  other  heads 
of  departments  and  officers  who  had  re- 
tired in  protest,  gave  us  the  truth.  Sena- 
tors present  in  the  Chamber  today,  in- 
cluding my  fellow  members  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  know  the 
degree  to  which  the  recommendations  of 
the  militar^•  as  to  how  this  war  should 
be  conducted  have  been  disregarded. 
Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  it  was  not 
their  decision  to  get  into  this  war. 

So  I  hope  the  name  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can, a  personal  friend,  an  officer  who 
has  done  his  best  to  serve  his  coimtrj*  to 
Che  best  of  liis  ability,  and  whose  major 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  war 
have  been  so  consistently  disregarded  in 
the  past,  who  is  wanted  by  the  new  Pen- 
tagon managem.ent  to  help  with  a  war  in 
which  we  have  already  lost  over  23.000 
dead  and  over  100.000  wounded,  will  not 
run  the  risk  of  being  sulled  by  attacking 
him  for  events  for  which  had  no  respon- 
sibility. Actually  the  reverse  Is  true  be- 
cause whatever  authority  he  had  was  dis- 
regarded by  those  who  bear  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  failure  of  this  war. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  reappoint  Gen. 
Earle  Wheeler  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiers  of  Staff. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  rise 
to  join  in  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Kansas  and 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  Missouri. 
As  other  Senators  have  .stated.  I  too  have 
the  highest  regard  for  my  good  friend 
from  the  great  State  of  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Young  1.  I  know  that  he  is  a  very  con- 
scientious Senator,  and  I  fully  appreciate 
the  reasons  that  he  has  given  for  the  1x1- 
sition  he  has  taken  on  the  pending  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  President,  under  our  system  of 
government,  the  President  of  the  United 


States  is  Commander  in  Chief.  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  will  be  President  until  Jan- 
uary- 20,  1969.  During  that  period  of  time, 
he  needs  to  have,  as  his  first  military 
adviser,  a  man  in  whom  he  has  full  and 
complete  confidence. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent's chief  civilian  adviser,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Mr.  Clark  Clifford,  has 
made  it  veiy  clear  that  he  feels  that  Gen- 
eral "Vheeler's  term  should  be  extended 
for  1  year. 

I  think  we  have  a  duty  and  a  responsi- 
bility to  support  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  in  dealing  with  a  spe- 
cial situation,  which  this  certainly  is. 
that  the  term  of  office  be  extended  for 
1  year. 

On  a  personal  note,  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  Icnow  General  Wheeler  to  be  indeed  a 
man  of  great  integrity.  He  is  an  out- 
standinir  soldier.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
demonstrated  time  and  again  that  he 
regards  seriously  his  responsibility  to 
keep  Congress  currently  informed:  and 
we  have  always  found  him  to  be  forth- 
right and  honest. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  .so  ably  pointed  out.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  real  attack  on  the  integ- 
rity of  G^eneral  Wheeler  for  the  pending 
joint  resolution  to  be  rejected,  thus 
denying  him  an  additional  1  year  in  of- 
fice. I  believe  Congress  has  a  lesponsi- 
bility  to  support  the  President  in  his 
awesome  duties  in  connection,  not  only 
with  the  problem  in  Vietnam,  which  is 
the  overriding  one  at  the  moment,  but 
with  his  worldwide  responsibilities  in- 
volved in  protecting  and  providing  ade- 
quately for  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  hope  that  the  resolution  will  be 
agreed  to  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  realize  how  conscientious  and  dedicated 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
in  his  views  in  regard  to  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 1224. 

As  a  general  proposition.  I  fully  sup- 
port the  4-year  limitation  that  has  been 
placed  on  the  appointment  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

But  I  do  believe  that  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 1224  points  to  an  exception 
which  .sliould  be  made  by  Congress;  so  I 
concur  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  and  the  Senator  from 
Kan.<;as  that  it  would  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  Nation  for  Congress  to  act 
affirmatively  on  the  pending  re.solution. 

General  Wheeler  has  .served  4  years 
in  this  position.  He  impresses  me  as  being 
an  officer  of  imusual  ability. 

That  in  itself  would  not  be  grounds  for 
changing  the  law  and  extending  his  serv- 
ice by  an  additional  year;  but  in  recent 
months  we  have  had  a  new  Secretary  of 
Defense.  He  has  been  in  office  only  a 
short  time,  and  he  has  earnestly  re- 
quested, as  has  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  that  General  Wheeler  be 
continued  for  1  additional  vear  in  his 
capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  reasonable  request 
when  one  considers  that  we  are  engaged 
in  a  major  war  in  Vietnam,  we  have 
525,000  troops  there  at  the  present  time, 
and  we  are  facing  explosive  possibilities 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 


The  Senate  would  be  very  wise.  I  feel, 
to  follow  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion and  the  recommendation  of  the  new 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  pass  Hoase 
Joint  Resolution  1224  to  permit  the  re- 
appointment of  Gen.  Earle  Wheeler  lu 
continue  for  1  year  as  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  position  of  Secretary  of  Defen.se 
is  a  most  difficult  one  under  the  best  of 
conditions.  It  is  especially  difficult  in  the 
early  months,  and  if  Secretary  of  Defen.se 
Clifford  feels  he  needs  the  continued 
assistance  of  General  Wheeler  for  1  year. 
I  feel  the  Senate  should  consent  to  this 
request. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  very  briefly  concluding  my  argument 
in  support  of  my  position  on  the  pend- 
ing joint  resolution.  I  express  my  heait- 
felt  and  very  sincere  thanks  and  grati- 
tude for  the  generous  statements  that 
have  been  made  pertaining  to  me  by  four 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

It  is  very  evident  that  mine  is  a  mi- 
nority view  in  that  committee.  But  ii 
also  is  very  evident  that  there  is 
mutual  respect  and  affection  between 
those  of  us  who  are  serving  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  dome 
our  utmost  for  our  country  as  we  see  our 
duty. 

I  previously  quoted  the  law.  and 
-should  like  to  do  so  again.  It  reads: 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUitf 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  .ind 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
from  the  officers  of  the  regular  compononis 
of  the  armed  forces.  He  serves  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President  lor  a  term  of  two  years,  .ind 
may  be  reappointed  in  the  same  manner  :  .r 
one  additional  term.  However,  in  time  o: 
war  declared  by  Congress  there  Is  no  limu 
on  the  number  of  reappointments. 

The  present  law  is  crystal  clear.  And, 
of  course,  there  has  been  no  declaration 
of  war  by  Congress.  Nevertheless,  as  was 
stated  by  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  LMr,  PearsonI,  al- 
though there  has  been  no  declaration  1  i 
war  by  Congress,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
terrible  wars  in  which  our  Nation  has 
ever  been  involved,  and,  with  the  >>:- 
ccption  of  our  War  for  Independence, 
it  is  probably  about  the  longest  war  m 
which  our  country  has  ever  been  en- 
gaged. So.  I  concede  that  there  is  some 
validity  to  the  argument  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas. 

So  that  there  will  be  no  misunder- 
standing, may  I  say  that  I  personally 
regard  General  Wheeler  as  an  outstand- 
ing general  officer  of  our  Army.  I  know 
him.  I  like  him.  He  is  an  honest,  forth- 
right person.  In  addition.  I  know  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  to  be  a  fine  gentleman  in 
every  respect.  Also.  I  am  certain  that  he 
would  be  an  excellent  fighting,  combat 
general.  He  is  one  of  the  great  leaders 
in  om-  Armed  Forces.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

What  I  do  question  today,  though,  is 
not  tne  personality  or  the  person  or  the 
uniform,  but  rather  the  attitude,  the 
policies,  the  philosophy,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  man  who  would  occupy 
a  high  office.  And  I  feel  that  the  posi- 
tion of  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  is  one  of  the  most  important. 
That  position  has  been  occupied  by  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  for  4  years. 
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The  last  4  years  has  been  an  agoniz- 
ing period  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
We  are  on  the  defensive  in  Vietnam  now 
with  respect  to  land  operations, 

I  feel  that  we  should  not  retain  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  since  he  has  been 
the  highest  uniformed  military  officer 
throughout  the  unfolding  of  the  melan- 
choly events  that  have  brought  us  to 
today's  unhappy  plight,  and  he  bears  a 
certain  degree  of  responsibility  for  the 
policies  pursued  in  Vietnam  during  the 
past  4  years.  To  permit  him  an  addi- 
tional year  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
a  virtual  confirmation  by  the  Congress 
of  those  policies. 

There  should  certainly  be  no  scape- 
goat, I  want  it  defiintely  understood  that 
I  have  a  personal  feeling  of  friendship 
and  admiration  and  respect  for  General 
Wheeler.  He  is  one  of  the  gr.;at  men  in 
our  Army. 

Opposition  to  the  pending  joint  reso- 
lution was  also  expressed  in  the  House 
ot  Representatives.  However,  it  was  a 
iruitless  effort  there.  It  may  also  be 
iruitless  here, 

Mr,  President,  the  assistant  majority 
leader,  who  is  presently  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  has  just  talked  with  me. 
Before  he  talked  with  me,  we  had  an 
understanding  that  I  would  request  that 
the  vote  on  the  pending  measure  go  over 
until  tomorrow. 

rhe  assistant  majority  leader  now  has 
reasons  that  appear  valid  to  me  as  to 
\  hy  lie  would  like  to  dis!X)se  of  the 
pending  matter  today. 

Mr.    President,    I    do    not    choose    to 

;.sk  lor  a  roilcall  vote  on  this  Monday 

afternoon.  However,  as  far  as  the  junior 

.Senator  from  Ohio  is  concerned,  he  is 

.  adv  for  a  vote  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  :.-eas  and  nays  on  the  pas- 
-ase  01  House  Joint  Resolution  1224. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair).  There  is 
not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
-uggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
\\  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr,  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
WiiLi-.MS  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  SYMINGTON,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  joint 

resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  suggest  that  the  attaches  inform 
Senators  that  a  roUcall  vote  is  about  to 
'ake  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
'.'111  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  is  open  to  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  joint  re.solution. 

The  joint  re.solution  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
re.solution  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is  on  its  passage.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virghila.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Ala.ska  iMr.  GrueningI,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  IMr.  InouveI,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  IMr.  TalmadgeI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  TyuingsI 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  al.so  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska     IMr.    BartlettI,    the    Senator 
from    Maryland    IMr.    Brewster  1,    the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  1  Mr.  Clark  I, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina   IMr. 
ErvinI.   the   Senator   from   Connecticut 
Mr.  DoDDl.  the  .Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  FuLBRiGHT  I ,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  GoPEl.  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana  'Mr.  HartkeI.  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  ;  ^Nlr.  HaydenJ.  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  iMr.  Hii.lI,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  IMr.  Jordan!,  the  Sen- 
ator   from    Massachusetts    IMr.    Ken- 
nedy 1.  the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr. 
LauscheI,    the    Senator    from    Missouri 
IMr.  Long  I,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
Mr.  Long  I.  the  Senator  from  Washine- 
ton  IMr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota   'Mr.  McC.\rthyI.  the  Sena- 
tor  from   Oklahoma    [Mr.   MonroneyI, 
the    Senator    from    New    Mexico    IMr. 
MoNTOYA),    the   Senator    from    Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
IMr.  MusKiE],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  IMr.  PastoreI,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island   IMr.  Pell  I.  the  Senator 
from  We.n  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the 
Senator    from   Connecticut    IMr.    Ribi- 
coFFi,  the  Senator  from  Alabama   IMr. 
SparkmanI.  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.   Yarborough]    are   necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
iMr.  Brewster!,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  iMr.  RandolphI.  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr. 
RiBicorF]  would  each  vote  -yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PastoreI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  "yea, "  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  'Mr. 
Aiken  1 .  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
Baker  J.  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
.shire  IMr.  Cotton  1,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  IMr.  DirksenI.  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  IMr  Griffin- 1.  the  Senator 
from  Oreeon  'Mr.  Hatfield  1,  the  Sen- 
ators from  CaUfornia  LMr.  Ktjchel  and 


Mr.  MtJRPHY],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] .  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  IMr.  Thurmond), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr. 
Towers]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  is  detained  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  DirksenI.  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  iMr.  Griffin  I.  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  IMr.  Hatfield),  the  Sena- 
tors from  California  LMr.  Kuchel  and 
Mr,  Murphy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Prouty],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  Scott],  the  Senator  from 
South  CaroUna  IMr.  Thurmond!,  and 
tlie  Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Tower] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  52, 
nays  2.  as  follows; 

(No,  172  Leg,) 
YEAS-52 


Allott 
Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Bvrd,  Va 

Byrd,  W,  Va, 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dominlck 

Eastland 

EUendei' 


Melcalt 


.\iken 

.■\nderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Brewster 

Clark 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Ervui 

Fulbright 

Gore 

GrlflSn 

Gruening 

Hartke 

Hatfield 


Fannin 
Fong 
Hansen 
Harris 

Hart 


Mondale 

Moss 

Mundt 

Nelson 

I'earson 


Hickenlooper  Percy 

Holland  i'roxmlre 

Hollinps  Russell 

Hmska  amathers 

Jackson  Smith 

Javlts  SponK 

Jordan,  Idaho  Stennls 

Marslield  Symington 

McCIellan  Williams,  N.J. 

McGce  Williams.  Del. 

McGovern  Young.  N.  Dak. 
Mclnlyre 
Miller 

NAYS— 2 

Younc,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING — 46 

Hayden  Murphy 

HlU  Muskie 

I'.'.ouye  Pastore 

Jordan,  N,C  Pell 
Kennedy.  Mass,  Prouty 
Kennedy.  NY.    Randolph 

Kuchel  RlbicoH 

Lausche  Scott 

Lone.  Mo.  Sparkman 

Lor-g.  La,  Taimadge 

Majinuson  Thurmond 

McCarthv  Tower 

Monroney  Tydlngs 

Montoya  Yarborough 
Morse 
Morton 


So  the  loint  re.solution  H,J.  Res. 
1224*  was  passed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  resolution 
was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  motion  to  recon- 
.sider  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  l.ty  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  au- 
thorized to  make  the  following  state- 
ment by  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Sernces  Committee,  the  distinguished 
.senior  Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr. 
Russell]  : 

The  bili  just  passed  by  the  Senate  iH.J. 
Res.  1224)  represents  a  formal  procedure  by 
the  Congress  to  authorize  certain  .action 
which  the  President  could  take,  without 
authorization,  "in  time  of  war  declared  by 
Congress  " 

We  have  followed  this  procedure  only  be- 
cause there  ha^  been  no  formal  declaration 
of  war  by  the  Congress.  However,  this  for- 
mality should  'n  no  way  be  interpreted  as 
suggesting  that  there  hfis  not  been  an  In- 
formal declaration  ot  a  state  of  war  by  the 
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Congress  through  Its  votes  on  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  Resolution  and  subsequent  appropria- 
tions activity  directed  at  supporting  the  war 
In  Vietnam — and  informal  declaration  which 
precedent  clearly  indicates  Is  sufficient  for 
purposes  of  the  Constitution. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  BANKRUPTCY 
ACT  .AND  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  RE- 
TIREMENT LAW 

Mi-.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  order  that  we  may  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  pending  business  for  to- 
morrow. I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No  1001,  S.  1316. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  S.  1316'  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  and  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Law  with  respect  to  ihe  tenure  and  re- 
tirement benefits  of  referees  in  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  beinij  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments,  on  page 
2,  line  2,  after  the  word  'and"  strike  out 
the  comma  and  •from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
amendment,  7^2  per  centum"  and  insert 
"7 '2  percent";  in  the  second  column 
after  line  7  strike  out  "From  and  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  amendment." 
and  insert  'After  June  30,  1968.":  after 
line  10  strike  out: 

if)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  in  the  I'ase  of  a  referee  in  bankrtiptcy 
this  section  applies  upon  his  becoming 
seventy-five  years  of  age  and  completing  Ave 
years  of  service,  except  that,  as  regards  a 
referee  servlnt;  oa  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  amendment,  this  section  applies  upon 
his  becoming  seventy-five  years  of  age  and 
completing  the  term  of  office  under  which 
he  is  serving  upon  the  effective  date  of  this 
amendment.  . 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

ifi  A  referee  in  bankruptcy  who  becomes 
75  years  of  age  and  completes  5  years  of 
service  shall  be  automatically  separated  from 
the  service.  The  separation  is  effective  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month  in  which  the  referee 
becomes  75  years  of  age  or  completes  5  years 
if  then  over  that  age.  and  pay  ends  from 
that  day.  Subsections  (a),  (c),  (d),  and  (e) 
of  this  section  do  not  apply  to  a  referee  in 
bankruptcy. 

On  page  3,  line  11,  after  "2 '2"  strike 
out  "per  centum"  and  insert  "percent"; 
and  after  line  15.  strike  out; 

Sec.  6.  This  amendatory  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
which  begins  more  than  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  its  approval.  , 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  inseit :  ' 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  .Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning 
on  or  after  July  1.  1968. 

ibi  In  the  case  of  a  referee  in  bankruptcy 
who  is  serving  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  amendment  made  by  section  2 
of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  until  such  referee 
has  completed  the  term  of  office  under  which 
he  is  serving  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


So  as  to  make  the  bill  read . 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
third  sentence  of  section  34a  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  (11  tr.S.C.  62(a)  I,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  section  37  of  this  Act.  each  appoint- 
ment and  reappointment  of  a  full-time  ref- 
eree shall  be  for  a  term  of  twelve  years  and 
each  appointment  and  reappointment  of  a 
part-time  referee  shall  be  for  a  term  of  six 
years." 

Sec.  2  (a>  Section  8334(a)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  word  ■Member."  in  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following:  'and  7' 2  per- 
cent of  the  basic  pay  of  each  referee  in  bank- 
ruptcy." 

(bl  Section  8334(c)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  the  chart  the  following: 

'Referee  in  bank- 
ruptcy for  ref-  After  June  30,  1968." 
eree  service T'^^ 

Sec.  3.  Section  8335  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  subsection: 

••(ft  A  referee  in  bankruptcy  who  becomes 
75  years  of  age  and  completes  5  years  of  serv- 
ice shall  be  automatically  separated  from 
the  service.  The  separation  is  effective  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month  in  which  the  referee 
becomes  75  years  of  age  or  completes  5  years 
if  then  over  that  age.  and  pay  ends  from 
that  day.  Subsections  (a),  (c),  (d),  and  (e) 
of  this  "section  do  not  apply  to  a  referee  in 
bankruptcy." 

Sec.  4.  Section  8339(c)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(I)" 
.ifter  "(c)".  renumbering  items  "(l)"  and 
"(2)"  to  "(A)"  and  "(B)",  respectively,  and 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  para- 
graph : 

"(2)  The  annuity  of  a  referee  ;n  bank- 
ruptcy retiring  under  this  subchapter  is  com- 
puted under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
except  that  his  annuity  Is  comptited,  with 
respect  to  his  service  as  a  referee,  by  multi- 
plying 2' 2  percent  of  his  average  pay  by  the 
years  of  that  ser\'lce." 

Sec  5.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  retirement  benefits  resulting 
from  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
from  the  civil  service  retirement  and  disabil- 
ity fund. 

Sec.  6  (a I  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning 
on  or  after  July  1,  1968. 

ibi  In  the  case  of  a  referee  in  bankruptcy 
who  is  serving  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  amendment  made  by  section  2 
of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  until  such  referee 
has  completed  the  term  of  office  under  which 
he  is  serving  on  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


EXTENSION  OF  ABSENTEE  REGIS- 
TRATION AND  VOTING  PROCE- 
DURES TO  ALL  CITIZENS  RESID- 
ING ABROAD 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S. 2884. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  tiie 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  'S. 
28841  to  amend  the  Federal  Voting  As- 
sistance Act  of  1955  so  as  to  recommend 
to  the  several  States  that  its  absentee 
registration  and  voting  procedures  be  ex- 
tended to  all  citizens  temporarily  resid- 
ing abroad,  which  was,  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 


That  section  101  of  the  Federal  Votin? 
Assistance  Act  of  1955  1 50  U  S.C.  1451)  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ,i 
new  paragraph  iS)  as  follows: 

■•(3)  Citizens  of  the  United  States  tempo- 
rarily residing  outside  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  their  spouses  and  dependenrs 
when  residing  with  or  accompanying  them  " 

Sec.  2.  Section  204{  b)  of  the  Federal  Voti::;; 
Assistance  Act  of  1955  (50  U.S.C.  1464)  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  subpara- 
graphs (31  c  d..  e..  and  f.  and  inserting  la 
lieu  thereof  new  subparagraphs  (3)  c  ,  d.,  and 
e.  as  follows: 

"c.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States  tempo- 
rarily residing  outside  of  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  United  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  u 

"d.  A  spouse  or  dependent  of  a  person  listed 
in  (a)   or  (  b)   above  Z' 

"e,  A  spouse  or  dependent  residing  with  or 
accompanying  a  person  described  in  (c) 
above".  H 

Mr,  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  S.  2884 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  April  8,  1968. 

The  bill  amends  the  Federal  Voii:.  ■ 
Assistance  Act  of  1955  by  recommendir. - 
to  the  several  States  that  absentee  res-- 
istration  and  voting  pi-ocodures  be  tx- 
tended  to  all  citizens  temporarily  residing 
abroad. 

On  May  20,  1968,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives agreed  to  S.  2884  with  a:: 
amendment  necessitated  by  the  enact- 
ment into  positive  law  as  part  of  title  50, 
United  States  Code,  of  the  Federal  Vot- 
ing Assistance  Act  of  1955, 

Without  changing  any  of  the  text  of 
the  bill,  the  Hou^e  amendment  merely 
brings  S.  2884  into  conformity  with  the 
changes  in  the  code, 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Hou.-e 
of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  tiie 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  VOTING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1955 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  tl^e 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  messaiie 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  or. 
S.  1581. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  belo:  ■- 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  Hou.-e 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  'S.  1581  >  to 
amend  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act 
of  1955  '69  Stat.  584  > ,  which  were,  1  :. 
page  2,  line  14,  strike  out  ••Clauses  '  1 ' 
and"  and  insert  "Clause". 

On  page  2.  line  14,  strike  out  ••are"  anc^ 
insert  "is". 

And,  on  paae  2,  strike  out  lines  16 
through  20,  inclusive. 

Mr,  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  S.  1581 
was  passed  in  the  Senate  on  July  17,  1967. 
and  in  the  House  on  May  20,  1968. 

Tiie  bill  amends  the  Federal  Voting 
Assistance  Act  of  1955  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  and  expediting  the  pro- 
cedures for  registering  and  voting  by 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  House  of  Representatives  adopted 
the  Senate  bill  with  one  amendment 
which  struck  from  the  bill  the  require- 
ment that  the  Secretary'  of  Defense 
designate  one  day  during  the  latter  part 


of  September  in  a  general  election  year 
as  "Armed  Forces  Voters  Day." 
"  The  House  amendment  does  not  ma- 
teriallv  affect  the  bill  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  still  designate  a  day  as 
Armed  Forces  Voters  Day. 

Mr  President,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DENNIS  W.  RADTKE 
Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lav  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 

S.2178.  ,   .^  V-  * 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  'S.  2178) 
for  the  rehef  of  Dennis  W.  Radtke. 
which  was.  on  page  2.  line  2.  strike  out  "m 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof". 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  total  amount  involves  only  $10. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


SENATOR       GEORGE       AIKEN— THE 
OUTSPOKEN       SAGE        OF       THE 

SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Parade  magazine  of  June  2.  1968, 
:liere  appeared  an  article,  "Senator 
George  Aiken;  The  Outspoken  Sage  of 
the  Senate,"  by  Jack  Anderson. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  Senators  and 
Senators'  Senators.  Once  in  a  great  while 
a  Senator  achieves  wide  recognition  be- 
cause of  the  record  which  he  has  built 
in  his  State  and  in  this  body  and  because 
he  is  a  man  whom  all  Alembers  can  look 
up  to.  regardless  of  their  own  jwlitical 
views.  Such  a  man  is  the  dean  of  the 
Republicans  in  this  body.  George  Aiken. 
of    Vei^mont.    He    has    proved    himself, 
down  through  the  years,  to  be  one  of  the 
inspirations  of  this  body.  and.  I  daresay, 
one  of  the  inspirations  for  the  younger 
-eneration  of   this  country.   To  me   he 
•vpifies  what  a  Senator  should  be— rock 
iiard  in  an  outlook,  cased  m  understand- 
ing and   tolerance,   a  man  who  knows 
how  to  make  up  his  own  mind  and.  once 
made,  to  stick  to  it:  a  man  who  has  an 
awareness  of  the  situations  which  con- 
front the  Nation  in  a  period  of  change: 
a  man  who  is  willing  to  listen:  a  man 
who    is    willing    to    stand    up    and    be 
counted. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  upon  George 
Aiken  as  one  of  the  great  Senators  of 
our  generation,  if  not  one  of  the  great 
Senators  in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 
Out  of  my  admiration  and  respect  for 
him,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred  may  be 
incorporated  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
I  express  the  hope  that  George  Aiken 
will  be  with  us  for  many  years  to  come, 
that  we  may  continue  to  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  his  advice,  his  counsel,  and 
liis  wisdom. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  like  to  join 
the  majority  leader  in  paying  my  re- 
spects to  one  of  the  finest  Members  of 
this  body.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
know  George  Aiken  for  over  a  quarter 
century.  He  is  a  man  of  great  character 
and  energy,  one  who  is  always  logical 
and  constructive,  I  hope  that  we  here 
mav  continue  to  liave  his  advice,  and  the 
coiintry  his  able  and  devoted  service,  for 
manv  vears  to  come 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, v.ill  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  paying  my  respect  to  Senator  Aiken. 
not  only  as  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Vermont,  but  as  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  been  of  great  .service  to 
the  Senate,  the  people  of  his  State,  and 
above  all.  to  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  they  do  not  come 
any  better  than  George  Aiken. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  no  objection  if  the  article 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
referred  is  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  George  Aiken:  The  Outspoken  Saoe 
OF  THE  Senate 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 
Washington.  D.C.--T0  repair  its  reputation, 
the  Senate  recently  drafted  a  code  of  ethics. 
In  the  showdown  voting,  however,  the  Sen- 
ate's historic  reluctance  to  reform  itself  pre- 
vailed, and  the  new  code  was  vented  with 
more  loopholes  than  a  medieval  fortress.  Yet 
the  senators,  one  by  one.  paid  solemn  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  pretended  reforms.  At  last,  gnarled, 
:;nomish  Sen  George  Aiken  rose,  the  custom- 
ary twinkle  gone  from  his  eyes.  "I  will  not 
be  a  partv  to  the  perpetrating  of  a  fraud  vipon 
the  American  people,"  he  declared,  'by  mak- 
ing ihem  think  that  we  are  trying  to  purify 
ourselves  when  we  are  really  making  ourselves 
look  worse" 

He  stood  .ilone  when  the  Senate  finished 
recording  the  votes,  67  10  1.  But  his  few- 
clipped  words  had  an  impact  that  belies  the 
ftnal  count.  For  under  his  mossy  exterior, 
there  is  solid  granite.  "Any  position  Aiken 
takes,  "  said  Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field of  the  Senate's  senior  F.epublican,  "au- 
tomatically becomes  respectable,  just  because 
It  s  held  by  George  Aiken.' 


FORTY    years  IN   POLITTCS 

His  character  has  withstood  the  ravages  of 
40  years  uf  politics.  In  all  this  time,  he  lias 
served  Vermont  as  a  state  legislator,  lieuten- 
ant governor,  governor  and  senator.  It  is  a 
testament  to  his  integrity  that  the  road  in 
front  of  his  farm  at  Putney,  Vt ,  is  still 
unpaved. 

Manv  of  his  peers  would  like  to  ignore 
Aiken."  but  they  have  learned  they  cannot. 
His  incisive  views  have  served  as  an  irritant 
to  both  parties  over  the  years,  and  he  has 
seldom  failed  to  .-iupport  a  Democrat  when  he 
thought  the  opposition  was  right  or  lambast 
a  Republican  when  he  believed  his  own  party 
was  wrong. 

Like  few  other  members  of  Congress,  he 
lives  on  his  salary.  His  blue  suits  shine.  His 
lank  red  tie  is  a  trademark.  He  lives  In  a 
small  Sl50-a-month  apartment  near  his  Sen- 
ate office  so  he  can  walk  to  work.  Until  she 
died  in  1966.  Beatrice  -Mken,  his  wife  for  52 


years,  stayed  home  in  Putney  to  help  keep 
the  expenses  down,  walUng  for  Aiken's  fre- 
quent visits.  Lonely  without  her,  Aiken  re- 
married in  mid- 1967  His  bride  is  Lola  Pier- 
otti,  who  had  been  his  administrative  assist- 
ant for  manv  years. 

Like  the  sugar  maples  near  his  Vermont 
home  Aiken  imparts  his  wisdom  in  slow 
drops  He  sits  back  and  listens  intently  to 
the  exchange  of  ideas  in  the  Senate.  Then 
he  cuts  through  the  froth  of  words  with  his 
sharp  Yankee  philosophy. 

Nor  has  his  understanding  been  blurred  by 
age  Although  75.  Aiken  has  a  clear,  crisp 
in.slght  into  the  problems  of  today.  Hi.s  views 
are  usuallv  blunt:  Here  are  a  few  of  them: 
On  Today  s  Youtli—'We  have  always  had 
hippies  in  one  form  or  another.  I  donl  think 
kids  are  much  worse  now  than  they  used  to 
bo.  They  have  better  educations  now.  but 
there  are  manv  without  opportunities.  This 
Is  where  the  trouble  starts.  Tliey  wind  up 
blaming  the  system,  then  they  try  to  change 
the  svstem." 

on  VffnaJii— "I  have  malnUilned  lor  many 
months  that  we  made  a  huge  military  com- 
mitment m  that  part  of  the  world  simply 
because  we  did  not  have  the  wit,  the  imagina- 
tion or  the  courage  to  devise  a  political 
strategy  to  suit  a  political  problem." 

On  Civil  RiOlits--U  I  were  to  v,'ake  up 
some  morning'  and  hnd,  before  10  o'clock, 
that  evervone  was  the  same  race,  creed  and 
color,  people  would  And  some  other  causes 
for  prejudice  bv  noon."  He  ,.dded  that  the 
militants  of  both  races  "aren't  looking  lor 
solutions:  they  just  want  action." 

On  The  Prcsidrnct/ — "As  I  see  It.  it  Is  far 
more  Important  to  elect  a  person  of  Integrity 
and  abllltv  to  the  presidency— one  who  will 
consclentiouslv  perform  the  duties  of  the 
office  ns  described  in  the  Constitution— than 
It  Is  to  elect  one  on  the  promise  that  he  may 
agree   with  our  particular  viewpoint." 

Aiken  has  been  In  the  Senate  since  1941, 
but  he  waited  until  this  year  to  issue  a  state- 
ment on  the  state  of  the  Union.  "This  Is  a 
privilege  I  have  forgone  in  the  past."  he  ex- 
plained, "because  usually  I  have  lelt  that  the 
Union's  state  was  not  as  bad  as  Its  detractors 
would  have  it.  nor  so  good  as  those  in  office 
wanted  to  make  it  out  to  be.  But  this  year, 
the  state  of  the  Union  is  so  clearly  bad  that 
for  the  nrst  time  in  my  27  >  ears  as  a  Senator 
I  feel  compelled  to  stand  on  my  privilege." 
Then  in  terse,  punchy  sentences,  he  looked 
at  America's  place  in  the  world  and  rendered 
his   verdict.   "We  are   entering   an  intensely 
political  vear,"  he  said,  "and  I  believe  the  de- 
teriorated .state  of  politics  Is  very  much  at 
the  root  of  the  malaise  of  our  times.  In  poli- 
tics, as  in   television,  media  has  triumphed 
over  matter.  A  man's  image  has  become  so 
much  more  important  than  the  substance  of 
his  thoughts  and  Ideas  that  we  have  elevated 
a  cult  of  personality  far  above  any  real  de- 
bate of  the  issues.  And  in  this  respect,  we  are 
not  far  apart  from  our  Ideological  enemies 
as  we  would  like  to  think  we  are  or  as  we 
should  be." 

ADVICE     IGNORED 

He  proceeded  to  outline  concisely  what  he 
thought  was  wrong  with  President  Johnson's 
poUcles.  Afterward.  Aiken  remarked,  eyes 
twinkling  but  onlv  in  half-Jest,  to  a  friend: 
"If  Mr.  Johnson  did  what  I  told  him.  he  d  be 
the  best  President  in  history." 

Aiken  never  went  to  college  and  has  never 
pretended  that  he  holds  the  world's  knowl- 
edge Still,  when  he  beUeves  it  is  time  to 
speak,  he  doesn't  hesitate.  "Some  say  you 
shouldn't  prune  except  at  the  right  time  of 
the  year."  he  philosophizes.  "I  generally  do 
it  when  the  saw  is  sharp." 

The  Senator's  rural  background  is  always 
with  him  as  he  goes  after  the  world's  great 
issues.  "Problems."  he  savs.  "are  like  the 
large  rock  in  a  farmer's  field.  He  may  hire 
a  derrick  to  have  It  removed  only  to  find  two 
Larger  ones  iinderntPth.  But,  after  all,  prob- 
lems are  what  make  life  worth  living." 
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OPPOSITION  TO  INCREASED  RE- 
TIREMENT BENEFITS  FOR  MEM- 
BERS OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  last  week  H.R.  16903  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  committee  along 
with  an  amendment  which  will  increase 
the  retirement  benefits  of  Members  of 
Congress  by  33 '3  percent  above  the  ex- 
isting law. 

It  is  preposterous  that  such  a  proposal 
would  even  be  considered  at  this  time. 
Congressional  approval  of  this  proposed 
33 '3-percent  increase  in  its  own  retire- 
ment benefits  under  the  circumstances 
existing  today  would  be  an  expression  of 
contempt  for  the  American  taxpayers. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility for  Con.gress  to  approve  a 
multimillion-dollar  bonus  for  itself  at  a 
time: 

First.  When  we  are  considering  the 
necessity  of  voting  for  a  tax  increase: 

Second.  When  Congress  is  consider- 
ing the  reduction  of  expenditures  in  all 
areas — which  reduction  will  automatic- 
ally force  the  curtailment  or  cancella- 
tion of  many  otherwise  meritorious 
projects: 

Third.  When  our  Government  is  con- 
fronted with  a  deficit  of  320  billion  in 
fiscal  1968  and  a  potential  deficit  of  S28 
billion  in  1969— less  the  amount  of  any 
tax  increase  or  expenditure  reduction  as 
approved  in  H.R.  15414:  and 

Fourth.  When  both  our  national  debt 
and  interest  rates  are  at  the  highest  level 
in  the  history  of  our  country,  and  the 
stability  of  the  American  dollar  is  being 
challenged  and  mflatioi.  on  the  home- 
front  represents  a  serious  threat. 

Not  only  does  this  bill  propose  to  in- 
crease the  retirement  benefits  by  33^3 
percent,  but  in  addition  it  has  the  poten- 
tial mathematical  effect  of  increasing 
the  retirement  benefits  of  Members  of 
Congress  even  higher  in  subsequent 
years. 

Under  existing  law  civil  service  retire- 
ment benefits  are  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  highest  5 -year  average  salary. 
Under  H.R.  16903  future  benefits  for 
Congress  would  be  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  highest  salai-y  in  effect  at  the  end 


of  retirement,  which  could  be  the  salary 
of  only  1  year  or  conceivably  1  month  or 
even  less. 

It  is  true  that  under  this  bill  the  con- 
tributions by  the  Members  would  be 
raised  from  7 '2  to  10  percent,  but  this 
increase  does  not  offset  the  increased 
benefits. 

The  actuaries  of  the  retirement  divi- 
sion estimate  that  the  minimum  pro- 
jected cost  of  this  bill  would  be  $14  mil- 
lion. The  civil  service  retirement  fund  as 
of  June  30,  1968.  will  have  an  unfunded 
liability  of  over  .S52  billion,  and  it  should 
not  be  further  jeopardized. 

It  has  been  rumored  that  rather  than 
pass  H.R.  16903,  this  provision  may  be 
attached  as  an  amendment  to  some  pre- 
viou.sly  approved  Senate  bill,  whereby  it 
could  conceivably  go  direct  to  conference 
without  an  opportunity  for  additional 
Senate  committee  consideration. 

Fore.seeing  the  possibility  of  this  de- 
velopment I  am  today  writing  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  urging  that  should  such  a 
procedure  develop,  our  conferees  reject 
this  amendment. 

If  and  when  this  proposal  does  reach 
the  Senate  lioor  it  will  meet  a  determined 
opposition.  I  am  today  advising  the  Sen- 
ate leadership  of  my  opposition  to  this 
proposal  and  filing  a  request  that  I  be 
notified  in  advance  of  its  consideration, 
whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  a  separate 
bill  or  as  a  part  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  c'lssistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
01  der  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  ^at  3 
o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
June  4,  1968,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  m  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  3,  1968: 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review 

George  C.  Trevorrow.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Review  for  a  term  expiring  July  15, 
1973  (reappointment). 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officers  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066.  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066.  in  grades  as  follows: 

To  be  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Bruce  Palmer.  Jr..  020117.  Army 
of    the    United    States    (major    general,    U.S. 
Army). 

To  be  lieutenant  generals 
Maj.    Gen.    John    Edward    Kelly,    020156. 
U.S.  Army. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  Giles  Stllwell,  021065, 
U.S.  Army. 

Ma].  Gen.  Walter  Thomas  Kerwln,  Jr. 
021963.  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general.  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen  Donald  Vivian  Bennett.  023001. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army) . 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  Howard  York,  021341, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army  I .  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list 
in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
section  3692. 

The  following-named  officers  under  fne 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066.  to  be  assigned  to  positions  ct 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066.  in  grades  as  follows: 

To  be  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Berton  Everett  Spivy,  Jr..  019479. 
Army  of  the  United  States   (major  general. 
U.S.  Army). 

To    be  lieutenant  generals 
Maj     Gen.    William    Pelham    Yarborough. 

020362.  U.S.  Army. 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Jarvis  Tolson,  III,  020826. 

U.S.  Army. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

My  Father  worketh  hitherto  and  I 
work. — John  5:  17. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  returning  from 
the  memorial  recess  we  come  again  to 
face  the  unending  struggle  to  preserve 
and  to  promote  the  freedom  which  is 
the  fruit  of  the  faith  of  our  fathers  and 
which,  we  pray,  will  always  be  our  faith. 

As  we  share  our  lives  in  the  creative 
endeavor  to  keep  our  country  great  in 
peace,  great  in  war,  and  great  in  the 
hearts  of  our  countrymen,  may  we  labor 
diligently  using  all  our  hearts,  all  our 
heads,  and  all  our  hands.  To  this  end 
strengthen  Thou  our  hands,  make  se- 
rene our  hearts,  and  put  wise  thoughts 
in  our  heads  that  our  work  may  be  well 
done  and  we  may  continue  to  be  workers 
with  Thee  for  good  in  Thy  world. 


O  Thou  who  dost  the  vision  send 

And  givest  each  his  task. 
And  with   the  task  sufBcient  strength: 

Show  us  Thy  will,  we  ask; 
Give  us  a  conscience  bold  and  good; 

Give  us  a  purpose  true. 
That  it  may  be  our  highest  joy, 

Our  Father's  work  to  do. 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  May  29,  1968,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  16913.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculttire  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  'H.R.  16913)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  Hcu.':e  cr.  +he  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Russell,  Mr. 


STENNis  Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  Hruska.  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Mundt 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  tiie 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bUl,  joint  and  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested: 

S  444  An  act  to  establish  the  Flaming 
Coree  National  Recreation  Area  in  the  States 
of  Uwh  and  Wyoming,  and   lor  other  pur- 

^°SJ  Res  106.  Joint  resolution  regarding  the 
status  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacihc 
Islands;  

SJ  Res  175.  Joint  resolution  to  suspend 
for  the  1968  campaign  the  equal-time  re- 
quirements of  section  315  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  for  nominees  for  the 
offices  of  President  and  Vice  President:  and 

S  Con  Res  73.  Concurrent  re.soUition  cre- 
atine a  Joint  Committee  on  Arranaements 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  President-elect 
.,nd  the  Vice  President-elect  on  January  20. 
1969. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S  Con  Res.  67.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
uuesting  the  President  to  take  action  to  in- 
sure the  united  Stotes  will  derive  maximutn 
benefits  from  an  expanded  and  intensihed 
effort  to  increase  the  accuracy  and  extend  the 
time  range  of  weather  predictions. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
cenate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreemg 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  t!\c  a^^iid- 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R. 
11308 '  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965." 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill 
on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


the  southeast  quarter  of  the  northwest 
quarter  of  section  9.  township  1  south,  range 
8  east    of  the  Willamette  Meridian. 

SEC.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Hood  River  County.  Oregon,  a 
sum  of  money,  which  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  in  full  settle- 
ment of  all  its  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  the  sale  of  timber  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  from  the  land  described 
in  section  2  of  this  Act. 

lb)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  de- 
termine and  certify  to  the  Secreu^ry  of  the 
Tre;\sury  a  sum  of  money  which  equals  the 
revenue  received  by  the  United  States  from 
any  sale  of  timber  made  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  after  January  1,  1964, 
from  the  land  described  In  section  2  of  this 
Act 

Sec.  4.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
la  section  3  of  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shaU  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  guUlty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  be 
lined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

•  That  Hood  River  County,  Greg.,  is  relieved 
of  all  liability  to  the  United  States  for  any 
amounts  owed  by  such  county  to  the  United 
States  for  amounts  claimed  by  the  U.S.  For- 
e.st  Service.  Department  of  Agriculture,  lor 
alleged  timber  tre.spass  arising  out  of  timber 
sales  during  the  period  1946  through  1961. 
inclusive,  from  the  land  described  as  fol- 
lows; 

■One  hundred  and  sUty  acres  of  land,  more 
or  less,  located  in  Hood  River  County  which 
land  is  more  fully  described  as  the  north- 
west quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  and 
the  north  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  and 
the  southeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quar- 
ter of  section  9.  township  1  south,  range  8 
east,  of  the  Willamette  Meridian." 


HOOD  RIVER  COUNTY.  OREG. 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3165) 
tor  the  relief  of  Hood  River  County,  Oreg. 
There  being   no  objection,   the  Clerk 
lead  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R. 3165 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Hood 
River  Countv.  Oregon,  Is  relieved  of  liability 
^o  the  United  States  in  the  amount  of  S84,- 
841  36  representing  an  amount  owed  by  such 
countv  to  the  United  States  Forest  .Service. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  for  alleged  tim- 
ber trespass  aru=ing  out  of  timber  sales  from 
the  'and  described  in  section  2  of  this  Act 
during  the  period  1946  through  1961.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
.states,  credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  lor 
which  liabilitv  is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

SEC.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
;-.uthorized  and  directed  to  convey,  by  quit- 
claim deed,  and  without  monetary  consldera- 
Tion,  and  within  ninety  days  after  the  date 
on  which  this  Act  is  approved,  to  Hood  River 
Countv,  Oregon,  ail  right,  title,  and  interest 
which'the  United  States  may  have  in  and  to 
one  hundred  and  sixtv  acres  of  land,  more  cr 
'ess  located  In  Hood  River  County  which  land 
15  more  fully  described  as  the  northwest 
quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  and  the 
north  half    of    the    northwest    quarter   and 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engi'ossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  lo  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  E.   FOGARTY   FEDERAL 
BUILDING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H.R.  16629) 
to  name  the  U.S.  customhouse.  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  the  "John  E. 
Foearty  Building." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H,R.  16629 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
.imenca  ui  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
United  States  customhouse.  Providence 
Rhode  Island,  shall,  from  and  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  be  known  and  des- 
ignated as  the  "John  E.  Fogarty  Building". 
Anv  reference  in  a  law.  map.  regulation, 
document,  record,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  to  such  United  States  custom- 
house shall  be  held  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
■•John  E.  Fogarty  Building". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page   1.   line  5,  insert  •Federal"  after 
'■Fogarty". 


On  page  1,  line  9.  liosert  Federal"  after 
•Fogarty". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  name  the  United  States 
customhouse.  Providence.  Rhode  Island, 
the  -John  E.  Fogarty  Federal  Building'." 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill.  H.R- 
16629.   sponsored   by   our   distingui.shed 
friend  and  colleague  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.   TiKRNAN  1    provides  that   the   U.S. 
customhouse  building  in  Providnce,  R.I.. 
be  named  the  "John  E.  Fogarty  Federal 
Building"  in  honor  of  our  distinguished 
and  beloved  colleague,  the  late  John  E. 
Fogarty. 

This  was  the  building  in  which  John 
Fogarty  had  his  office  lor  .so  many  years 
as  a  Representative  in  Congress.  He  was 
elected  to  the  77th  and  78th  Congresses 
and  :-erved  from  January  31.  1941.  until 
his  resignation  on  December  7.  1944.  to 
enlist  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  He  was  reelected 
to  the  79th  and  to  the  11  .succeeding 
Congies.ses.  serving  from  January  3. 
1945.  until  his  death  on  January  10.  1967, 
when  he  suffered  a  severe  heart  attack 
and  died  in  his  congressional  office  while 
waiting  to  go  on  the  floor  lo  be  sworn  in 
for  a  new  term  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

John,   a  great  American  and  pubbc 
servant,  estabhshed  one  of  the  great  rec- 
ords in  the  history  of  the  Congress,  first 
as  a  member  and  then  as  a  .subcommit- 
tee chairman  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. It  is  impossible  to  evaluate 
the  impact  of  John  Fogarty  on  the  cause 
closest  to  him— the  support  of  medical 
research.    The    National    Institutes    of 
Health  is  today  the  world's  most  jxjwer- 
ful  and  influential  force  for  the  support 
and  conduct  ot  medical  research  due  in 
large   measure   to   the   hard   work   and 
perseverance  of  John  E.  Fogarty,  who 
fouuht  so  well  and  so  long  for  the  pro- 
grams It  carries  on.  Thus,  his  work  in 
the  Congress  is  a  contribution  not  only 
to  the  lives  of  all  Americans  but  all  who 
are    beneficiaries   of    medical    advances 
throughout  the  world.  His  dedication,  ef- 
forts, and  foresight  for  the  betterment 
of  the  health  of  people  throughout  the 
world  for  today  and  future  generations 
stand  as  a  memorial  to  our  beloved  John 
E.  Fogarty.  who  leaves  a  better  world  for 
his  having  been  in  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  'S.  3363^  to  designate  the  U_S. 
Customs  House  BuUding  in  Providence, 
R.I..  as  the  "John  E.  Fogarty  Federal 
Building."  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  MU. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The   Clerk    read   the   Senate   bill,   as 

follows : 

3.  3363 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
United  States  Customs  House  Building  in 
Providence.  Rhode  Island,  is  hereby  desig- 
nated lis  the  'John  E.  Fogarty  Federal  Build- 
ing" in  memory  of  the  late  John  E.  Fogarty, 
a  distinguished  Member  of  the  United  States 
House  ^^f  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  from  1945  through  1967  Any 
reference  to  such  building  in  any  law.  regu- 
lation, document,  record,  map,  cr  other  paper 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed  a  refer- 
ence to  such  building  as  the  'John  E  Fogarty 
Federal  Building" 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    GR.^Y 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendmeiit.  I 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  I 

Am«n(iiiien.t  otiered  by  Mr.  Gray:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  3363 
and  insert  the  provision  of  H.R.  16629.  as 
passed,  us  iollows 

That  the  United  Sutes  customhouse. 
Providence.  Rhode  Island,  shall,  from  and 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  John  E.  Fogarty 
Federal  Building'.  Any  reference  in  a  law. 
map.  regul.itlon,  document,  record,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  to  such  United 
States  customhouse  shall  be  held  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  John  E  Fogarty  Federal 
Building'." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  arid  a  motioii  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  '  H.R.  16629  -  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  iMr.  Tiern.an!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illmois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  my  bill  H.R.  16629 
which  provides  that  the  U.S.  custom- 
house in  Providence.  R.I..  be  designated 
as  the  "John  E  Fogarty  Federal  Build- 
ing." 

Jolin  Fogarty  sensed  in  this  Chamber 
for  26  years,  half  his  lifespan.  He  was  an 
uncomplicated  man  who  from  the  be- 
ginning of  his  public  life  held  an  im- 
shakable  faith  in  the  democratic  belief 
that  ordinary  and  unadorned  men  could 
govern  themselves  far  better  than  a 
monarch  or  a  ruling  elite.  It  seems  to  me 
that  he  had  the  people  most  on  his  mind 
when  he  turned  down  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  be  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1960. 
His  humanitarian  record  attests  to  his 
success  in  helping  to  enrich  and  improve 
the  life  of  all  people,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  health  and  medical  resources. 

John  had  his  Rhode  Island  ofBce  in 
the  U.S.  customhouse  building  for  over 
22  years.  The  building  became  a  part  of 
him  and  in  some  way  gained  from  its 
most  famous  occupant  an  added  look  of 
strength  and  character. 


The  renaming  of  this  building  in  honor 
of  John  E.  Fogarty  will  continue  to  re- 
mind all  of  us  in  Rhode  Island  of  the 
great  legacy  he  left  for  all  Americans.  On 
behalf  of  the  family  of  Congressman 
Fogarty  and  the  Rhode  Island  congres- 
sional delegation,  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  IMr.  Fallon  1;  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Gr.^yI.  and 
all  the  members  of  the  committee  for 
their  prompt  consideration  and  support 
of  this  legislation. 


SALARY  STEP  ADJUSTMENTS  FOR 
EMPLOYEES  MOVING  TO  AND 
FROM  DIFFERENT  PAY  SYSTEMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1.5395 1 
to  provide  salary  step  advancements  and 
adjustments  for  employees  moving  to 
and  from  different  pay  systems,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  15395 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  5334  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (cl,  (d), 
and  (6)  as  subsection  id),  lei.  and  (f)  re- 
spectively: and 

1 2 1  by  inserting  immediately  loUowlng 
subsection  ib)  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

■•(CI  An  employee  who.  without  break  in 
service  of  one  workday  or  more — 

"(T)  moves  from  a  position  to  which  this 
subchapter  does  not  apply  to  a  position  to 
which  this  subchapter  applies  in  a  grade  the 
minimum  rate  of  which  exceeds  the  mini- 
mum rate  of  the  pay  range  from  which  he 
moves  by  at  least  the  sum  of  two  step-in- 
creases in  that  pay  range;   or 

'1 2 1  together  with  his  position  is  brought 
under  this  subchapter  and  chapter  51  of 
this  title,  with  the  position  being  placed  in  a 
grade  the  minimum  rate  of  which  exceeds  the 
minimum  rate  of  the  pay  range  from  which 
he  moves  by  at  least  the  sum  of  two  step-in- 
creases in  that  pay  range: 

is  entitled  to  basic  pay  at  the  lowest  rate 
■ji  the  grade  to  which  he  moves  under  sub- 
paragraph 1 1 )  or  i2)  of  this  subsection  which 
exceeds  his  rate  of  pay  immediately  before 
his  move  under  either  of  such  subparagraphs 
by  at  least  the  sum  of  two  step-increases  in 
the  pay  range  from  which  he  moves.  If  there 
is  no  rate  in  the  grade  to  which  he  moves 
under  either  of  such  subparagraphs  which 
is  at  least  the  sum  of  two  such  step-increases 
above  his  rate  of  pay  immediately  before  his 
move  under  either  of  such  subparagraphs, 
he  is  entitled  tiD — 

■|A)  the  maximum  rate  of  the  grade  to 
wli.ich  he  moves,  or 

"(B)  a  rate  of  basic  pay  equal  to  his  rate 
of  pay  immediately  before  his  move,  if  the 
latter  rate  is  the  higher.". 

ib»  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  5334 
(Which,  prior  to  the  redesignatlons  made  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  was  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  such  section  5334t  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following:  "and  is  not  entitled  to  a  higher 
rate  of  basic  pay  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  3551(a)  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


"I a)  The  Postmaster  General  may  appoint 
any  person  who  has  been  employed  in  u 
civilian  capacity  in  any  branch  of  the  United 
States  Government  or  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  any  position  in  the 
postal  held  service  and  may  place  him  in 
any  step  of  the  appropriate  salary  level  o: 
the  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  which  ib 
less  than  one  full  step  above  the  highest 
basic  salary  which  he  received  from  the 
United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
unless  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  >ii 
this  section  are  applicable." 

(b»  Section  3551  of  title  39.  United  Staie.= 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  svibsection- 

"(di  Notwithstanding  any  provision  to 
the  contrary  in  this  section  or  section  35.59 
of  this  title,  the  Postmaster  General  may 

"ill  effect  the  move,  without  break  in 
service  of  one  workday  or  more,  of  an  officer 
or  employee  from  a  position  in  the  depart- 
mental service,  or  an  officer  or  employee 
from  a  position  in  another  department  nr 
agency  in  any  br.nnch  cf  the  United  States 
Government  cr  the  government  of  the  Di.=  - 
trict  of  Columbia,  to  a  position  in  a  salary 
level  of  the  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  the 
minimum  rate  of  which  exceeds  the  mini- 
mum rate  of  the  pay  range  from  which  the 
officer  or  employee  is  moved  by  at  least  the 
sum  of  two  step-increases  in  that  pay  range; 
and 

"(21  effect  the  move,  without  break  in 
service  of  one  workdav  or  more,  of  an  officer 
or  employee  in  the  departmental  service,  ur 
an  officer  or  employee  of  another  department 
or  agency  in  any  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government  or  the  government  of  the  Di.^- 
trict  of  Columbia,  together  with  his  position. 
to  the  postal  field  service,  and  place  sucii 
position  in  a  salary  level  of  the  Postal  Field 
Service  Schedule  the  minimum  rate  of  which 
exceeds  the  minimum  rate  oi  the  pay  range 
from  which  the  officer  or  employee  is  moved 
by  at  least  the  sum  of  two  step-increases  in 
that  pay  range.  An  oSicer  or  employee  who 
becomes  subject  to  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule  pursuant  to  subparagraph  1 1 )  or 
(2)  of  this  subsection  is  entitled  to  basic 
compensation  at  the  lowest  rate  of  the  salary 
level  in  which  he  is  placed  pursuant  to  such 
subparagraph  which  exceeds  his  rate  of  pay 
Immediatelv  before  his  move  under  sucii 
subparagraph  by  at  least  the  sum  of  two 
step-increases  in  the  pay  range  from  which 
he  is  moved.  If  there  is  no  rate  in  the  salar\ 
level  in  which  he  is  placed  pursuant  to  such 
subparagraph  which  is  at  least  the  sum  of 
two  such  step-increases  above  his  rate  of 
pay  immediately  beiore  his  move  under  such 
subparagraph,   lie   is  entitled   to — 

"lAi  the  niaximum  rate  of  the  salary  level 
in  which  he  is  placed,  or 

"iBi  a  rate  of  basic  compensation  equal 
to  his  rate  of  pay  immediately  beiore  his 
move.  If  the  latter  rate  is  the  higher.". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  3,  strike  out  line  10  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  the  second  period  in 
line  16  on  page  5  and  insert  m  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  lai  Section  3551(a)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"'(a)  The  Postmaster  General  may  .-.p- 
point  any  person  who  has  been  employed  m 
a  civilian  capacity  in  any  branch  o:  the 
United  States  Government  or  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  any  position 
in  the  postal  field  service  and  may  place  him 
in  any  step  of  the  appropriate  salary  level  of 
the  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  which  is 
less  than  one  full  step  above  the  highest 
basic  salary  which  he  received  from  the 
United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia.' 

"(b)  Section  3551  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 
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•••id)  The  Postmaster  General  may,  in  lieu 
of  exercising  his  authority  under  any  other 
provision   of    this   section   m   any   particular 

"•(1)  effect  the  move,  without  break  in 
service  of  one  workday  or  more,  of  an  officer 
or  employee  from  a  position  in  the  depart- 
mental service,  or  an  officer  or  employee  from 
•I  position  in  another  department  or  agency 
in  any  branch  of  the  US.  Government  or  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  a 
position  in  a  salary  level  of  the  Postal  Field 
Service  Schedule  the  minimum  rate  of  which 
exceeds  the  minimum  rate  of  the  pay  range 
from  which  the  officer  or  employee  is  moved 
bv  at  least  the  sum  of  two  step-increases  in 
that  pav  r.mge;  and 

••'(2)  effect  the  move,  without  break  in 
service  of  one  workday  or  more,  of  an  officer 
or  employee  in  the  departmental  service,  or 
an  officer' or  employee  cf  another  department 
or  agencv  in  any  branch  of  the  US.  Govern- 
ment or  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  together  with  his  position,  to  the 
postal  field  service,  and  place  such  position  in 
a  salary  level  of  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule  the  minimum  rate  of  which  ex- 
ceeds the  minimum  rate  cf  the  pay  range 
from  which  the  officer  or  employee  is  moved 
by  at  lea.st  the  sum  of  two  step-increases  in 
that  pay  range. 

An  officer  or  emplovee  who  becomes  subject 
to  the  postal  field  service  schedule  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  ( li  or  (2i  of  this  subsection 
is  entitled  to  basic  compensation  at  the  low- 
est rate  of  the  salary  level  in  which  he  is 
placed  pursuant  to  such  subparagraph  which 
exceeds  his  rate  of  pay  immediately  before 
his  move  under  such  subparagraph  by  at 
least  the  sum  of  two  step  increases  in  the 
pay  range  from  which  he  is  moved.  If  there 
is  no  rate  in  the  salary  level  in  which  he  is 
placed  pursuant  to  such  subparagraph  which 
is  at  least  the  sum  of  two  such  step  increases 
above  his  rate  of  pay  immediately  beiore  his 
move  under  such  subparagraph,  he  is  entitled 

to— 

"  •(  A  I  the  maximum  rate  of  tlie  salary  level 
in  which  he  is  placed,  or 

"•(B)  a  rate  of  basic  compensation  equal 
to  his  rate  of  pay  immediately  before  his 
move,  if  the  latter  rate  is  the  higher. 

"'(ei  In  the  administration  and  operation 
of  subsection  ( d  )  of  this  section — 

"'(1)  subparagraph  (1)  of  such  subsection 
does  not  authorize  the  move  of  any  officer 
or  emplovee  to — 

"  •  (  A )  anv  position  subject  to  the  Postal 
Field  Service  Schedule,  the  duties,  responsi- 
bilities, and  work  requirements  of  which  sub- 
stantially involve  the  actual  performance 
I  >i" — 

"'il)  the  collection,  separation,  distribu- 
tion, processing,  dispatch,  transporting,  or 
dellverv  of  mail. 

"  '(ii  I  postal  services  at  a  public  window  of 
a  post  office,  or 

"'liiii  first-level  supervision  of  employees 
performing  duties,  responsibilities,  and  work 
requirements  covered  by  clause  (i)  or  (U) 
above,  and 

"■(B)  any  other  position  in  a  post  office, 
unless  the  Postmaster  General  determines 
tliat  no  qualified  employee  in  the  postal  field 
service  serving  under  a  career  appointment 
.■it  that  post  office  is  available  for,  and  willing 
TO  accept,  appointment  to  the  position  con- 
cerned: and 

"•i2i  subparagraph  (2i  of  such  subsection 
does  not  authorize  the  move  of  an  officer  or 
emplovee,  together  with  his  position,  to  a 
post  (jffice.  unless  the  Postmaster  General 
determines  that  no  qualified  employee  in 
the  postal  field  service  serving  under  a  career 
appointment  at  that  post  office  is  available 
for,  and  willing  to  accept,  appointment  to 
the  needed  position  having  the  duties,  re- 
sponsibilities, and  work  requirements  con- 
cerned,'." 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  1 0  EXTEND 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  e.Ktraneous 
matter  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXEMPTION    OF   CERTAIN    VESSELS 
FROM  COAST  GUARD  REQUIREMENT 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  13366' 
to  exempt  certain  vessels  engaged  in  the 
fishing  industry  from  the  requirements 
of  certain  l.iws. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  13366 
He  U  inacted  by  tlir  Senate  and  House  of 
neprescntatires  of  the  United  Statct,  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  4426 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
i46  use  4041  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  sentence:  "As  used 
lierein.  the  phrase  'engaged  in  fishing  as  a 
regular  business'  includes  cannery  tender  or 
fishing  tender  vef.sels  of  not  more  than  five 
hundred  gross  tons  which  are  eng.iged  exclu- 
sively m  ill  the  carnage  of  cargo  to  or  from 
vessels  in  the  fishery  or  a  facility  used  or  to 
be  used  in  the  processing  or  assembling  of 
fishery  products,  or  (2)  the  transportation  of 
cannery  or  fishing  personnel  to  or  from  oper- 
ating locations." 

.-:ec.  2.  Section  1  cf  the  Act  of  August  27, 
1935  (46  use.  88),  is  amended  by  designat- 
ing the  existing  section  as  subsection  (a)  and 
tav-'adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

•lb)  All  cannery  tender  or  fishing  tender 
vessels  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  gross 
tons  except  those  constructed  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subsection  or  those  con- 
verted to  either  of  such  services  after  five 
years  from  the  effective  date  of  this  subsec- 
tion arc  exempt  from  the  requirements  of 
this  Act." 

Sec  3  The  first  proviso  of  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  June  20.  1936  (46  U.S.C.  367).  Is 
amended  bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  "As  used  herein,  the 
phrase  'any  vessel  engaged  in  the  fishing,  oy- 
stering.  clamming,  crabbing,  or  any  other 
branch  of  the  fishery  or  kelp  or  sponge  indus- 
tries' includes  cannery  tender  or  fishing  ten- 
der vessels  of  not  more  than  five  hundred 
crross  tons  which  are  engaged  exclusively  in 
( 1 1  the  carriage  of  cargo  to  or  from  vessels 
in  the  fishery  or  a  facility  used  or  to  be  used 
in  the  processing  or  assembling  of  fishery 
products,  or  (2)  the  transportation  of  can- 
nery or  fishery  personnel  to  or  from  opera- 
ting locations." 

SEC.  4  The  first  subparagraph  of  section 
4417a  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (46  U.S  C.  391a(  1 ).»  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sen- 
tence' "Notwithstanding  the  first  sentence 
hereof,  cannery  tenders,  fishing  tenders  or 
fishing  vessels  of  not  more  than  five  hun- 
dred gross  tons  when  engaged  exclusively  in 
the  fishih"  industrv  shall  be  allowed  to  have 
on  board  inflammable  or  combustible  cirgo 
in  bulk  to  the  extent  and  upon  conditions 
as  may  be  required  by  regulations  promul- 
gated bv  the  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating." 

Sec.  5.    This  Act  is  effective  upon  enact- 
ment. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

strike   out   all   after   the   enacting  clause 
and  insert  in   lieu   there  of   the  following: 
That  section  442G  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of    the    United    States     (46    USC     404)     is 
amended  bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following    .sentences:      As    used    herein,    the 
phra.se      engaged    in    fishing    as    a    regular 
business"   includes  cannery   tender  or   fish- 
ing   tender   vessels   of    not    more   than    five 
hundred  gross  tons  used  in  the  salmon  or 
crab  fisheries  of  the  States  of  Oregon.  Wash- 
ington   and  Alaska  which  are  engaged  ex- 
clusively in   (1)    the  carriage  of  cargo  to  or 
from  vessels  in  the  fishery  or  a  facility  used 
or  to  be  used  In  the  processing  or  assembling 
of  fishery  products,  or   (2)    the  transporta- 
tion of  cannery  of   fishing  personnel   to  or 
from    operating    locations.    The    exemption 
of  the  foregoing  sentence  lor  cannery  tender 
or  fishing   tender  vessels  shall   continue   in 
force  for  five  years  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  amendment.' 

"SEC  2  section  1  of  the  Act  of  August 
"7  1935  (46  US.C  «8i.  Is  amended  by 
designating  the  existing  section  as  subsec- 
tion la)  and  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
( b )  as  follows : 

•  '(bi  All  cannery  tender  or  fishing  tender 
vessels  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  gross 
tons  used  In  the  s:Umon  or  <  rab  fisheries  ol 
the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Alaska  except  those  constructed  after  the 
effect ive  date  of  this  subsection  or  those 
(oxyerted  to  either  of  tuch  services  after 
live  ve;irs  irom  the  effective  date  of  this 
subsection  are  exempt  Irom  the  require- 
ments OI  this  Act." 

•  Src    3    The  first  proviso  <jf  section   1   ol 
the   Act   of   June   20,    1936    (46    US.C     367), 
is  amended  bv  adding  at  the  end  Ihereol  the 
lollowma    sentL-nces:     As    used    herein,    the 
nhri-,e  'any   vessel  engaged   in   the   nshlng. 
ovsterirg.  clamming,  crabbing,  or  any  other 
branch  of  the  fishery  or  kelp  or  sponge  in- 
dustries" including  cannery  tender  <-.r  h.sh- 
ing   tender    vessels   of    not   more    than   five 
hundred  pross  tons  used  in  the  salmon  or 
crab  fi=h^rles  of  the  States  of  Oregon.  •«  ash- 
ington.   and  Alaska   which   are   engaged   ex- 
clusively   m    (1)     the    carriage    of    cargo    to 
or  from  ves.sels  in  the  fishery  or  a  facility 
used  or  to  be  used  In  the  processing  or  as- 
sembling  of   fishery   products,  and    (2)    the 
transportation  of  cannery  or  fishing  person- 
nel to  or  from  operating  locations.  The  ex- 
emption of  the  foregoing  sentence  for  can- 
nery  tender  or   fishing   tender  vessels  shall 
continue   in   force   for    five    years   from   the 
effective  date  of  this  amendment.' 

•SEC  4  The  first  subparagraph  of  sectic^ 
4417a  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  Unlt«» 
States  (46  US.C.  391a(li)  is  amended  by 
addu'g  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
sentence:  'Notwithstanding  the  first  sen- 
tence hereof,  cannery  tenders,  fishing  tend- 
ers or  fishing  vessels  of  not  more  than 
five  hundred  gross  tons  used  in  the  salmon 
or  crab  fisheries  of  the  States  of  Oregon, 
W.xshlngton.  and  Alaska  when  engaged  ex- 
clusively in  the  fishing  industry  sha  1  be 
allowed"  to  have  on  board  irJlammable  or 
combustible  cargo  in  bulk  to  the  extent 
and  upon  conditions  as  may  be  required  by 
regulations  promulgated  by  tl^^  Secretary  of 
the  department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
is  operating.'  " 

The  committee  amendment  was 
aereed  to.  , 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
.'^ider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fi-sheries  be 
discharged   from   further   consideration 
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of  the  bin  S.  2047  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

S.   2047 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4426  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (46  U.S.C.  404)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence: 
"As  used  herein,  the  phrase  'engaged  In  fish- 
ing as  a  regular  business'  includes  cannery 
tender  or  fishing  tender  vessels  of  not  more 
than  five  hundred  gross  tons  which  are  en- 
gaged exclusively  In  ( 1 1  the  carriage  of  cargo 
to  or  from  vessels  In  the  fishery  or  a  facility 
used  or  to  be  used  in  the  processing  or  as- 
sembling of  fishery  products,  or  (2  i  the  trans- 
portation of  cannery  or  fishing  personnel  to 
or  from  operating  locations." 

Sfc.  2.  Sertlon  1  of  the  Act  of  August  27, 
1935  i46  US.C.  88).  Is  amended  by  designat- 
ing the  existing  section  as  subsection  i  a  I  and 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  i  b)  as  follows: 

"'b>  AU  cannery  tender  or  fishing  tender 
vessels  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  gross 
tons  except  those  constructed  after  the  eflfec- 
tlve  date  of  this  subsection  or  those  converted 
to  either  of  such  services  after  five  years  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection  are  ex- 
empt from  the  requirements  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  3.  The  first  proviso  of  .'section  1  of  the 
Act  of  June  20.  1936  i  46  tJ.S  C.  367 1 .  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
sentence:  "As  used  herein,  the  phrase  'any 
vessel  engaged  in  the  fishing,  oysterlng. 
clamn\lng.  crabbing,  or  any  other  branch  of 
the  fishery  or  kelp  or  sponge  industries'  in- 
cludes cannery  tender  or  fishine  tender  ves- 
sels of  not  more  than  five  hundred  gross  tons 
which  are  engaged  exclusively  in  (1>  the 
carnage  of  cargo  to  or  from  vessels  la  the 
fishery  or  a  facility  used  or  to  be  used  In 
the  processing  or  assembling  of  fishery  prod- 
ucts, or  12 1  the  transportation  of  cannery 
or  fishing  personnel  to  cr  from  operating 
locations." 

Sec.  4.  The  first  subparagraph  of  section 
4417a  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (46  U.S.C.  391a(l))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
sentence:  "Notwithstanding  the  first  sen- 
tence hereof,  cannery  tenders,  fishing  ten- 
ders or  fishing  vessels  of  not  more  than  five 
htindred  gross  tons  when  engaged  exclu- 
sively in  the  fishing  industry  shall  be  allowed 
to  have  on  board  Inflammable  or  combustible 
cargo  in  bulk  to  the  extent  and  upon  condi- 
tions as  may  be  required  by  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment In  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  oper- 
ating." 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  Is  effective  upon  enact- 
ment. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MR.   GARMAT2 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 
Amendment     offered     by     Mr.     Garmatz: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
S  2047  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  13366,  as  parsed,  as  follows: 

"That  section  4426  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  (4€  US.C.  404)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  t'nereof  the 
following  sentences  As  used  herein,  the 
phrase  "engaged  in  fishing  as  a  regular  busi- 
ness '  includes  cajinery  tender  or  fishing  ten- 
der vessel  of  not  more  than  five  hundred 
grc6S  tons  used  In  the  salmon  cj  crab  fisheries 
of   the   States  of   Oregon,   Washington,   and 


Alaska  which  are  engaged  exclusively  In  (1) 
the  carriage  of  cargo  tx3  or  from  vessels  in 
the  flsheJ7  or  a  facility  used  or  to  be  used 
in  the  processing  or  assembling  of  fishery 
products,  or  i2)  the  traneportation  of  can- 
nery or  fishing  personnel  to  or  frcjn  op- 
erating locations.  The  exemption  of  the  fore- 
going sentence  for  cannery  tender  or  fishing 
tender  vessels  shall  continue  In  force  fcj-  five 
years  from  the  effective  date  of  this  simend- 
ment.' 

•Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  Augtwt  27. 
1935  (46  U.S.C.  88).  Is  amended  by  designat- 
ing the  existing  section  as  subsection  ( a  i  and 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)   as  follows: 

"•(b)  All  cannery  tender  or  fishing  tender 
vessels  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  gross 
tons  used  in  the  salmon  or  crab  fisheries  of 
the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Alas- 
ka except  those  constructed  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection  or  those  converted  to 
either  of  such  services  after  five  years  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection  are 
exempt  from  the  requirements  of  this  Act." 

•Sec.  3.  The  first  proviso  of  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  June  20.  1936  (46  U.SC.  367),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentences:  As  used  herein,  the 
phrase  •any  vessel  engaged  in  the  fishing, 
oysterlng,  clamming,  crabbing,  or  any  other 
branch  of  the  fishery  or  kelp  or  sponge  in- 
dustries" includes  cannery  tender  or  fishing 
tender  vessels  of  not  more  than  five  hundred 
gross  tons  used  in  the  salmon  or  crab  fisheries 
of  the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Alaska  which  are  engaged  exclusively  in  (1) 
the  carriage  of  cargo  to  or  from  vessels  in 
the  fishery  or  a  facility  used  or  to  be  used 
In  the  processing  or  assembling  of  fishery 
products,  or  1 2 )  the  transportation  of  can- 
nery or  fishing  personnel  to  or  from  operating 
locations.  The  exemption  of  the  foregoing 
sentence  for  cannery  tender  or  fishing  tender 
vessels  shall  continue  In  force  for  five  years 
from  the  effective  date  of  this  amendment.' 

•Sec.  4  The  first  subptaragraph  of  section 
4417a  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (46  U.S.C.  391a(li)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
sentence:  'NotDilthstandlng  the  first  sentence 
hereof,  cannery  tenders,  fishing  tenders,  or 
fishing  vessels  of  not  more  than  five  hun- 
dred gross  tons  used  In  the  salmon  or  crab 
fisheries  of  the  States  of  Oregon,  'Washing- 
ton, and  Alaska  when  engaged  exclusively  in 
the  fishing  industry  shall  be  allowed  to  have 
on  board  inflammable  or  combustible  cargo 
in  bulk  to  the  extent  and  upon  conditions 
as  may  be  required  by  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating.'  " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  13366)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


(b)   The  table  of  contents  for  chapter  83 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  therefrom 
"1727.  Postage  accounting." 

Sec.  2  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  In  any  way  any  prosecution 
for  any  offense  occurring  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  such  Act. 

Mr.  POFF,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  17024.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  repeal  section  1727  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  permit  pro.se- 
cution  under  section  1711  of  title  13 
where  postal  employees  have  failed  to  re- 
mit their  postage-due  collections. 

At  present,  when  a  postal  employee 
fails  to  remit  his  postage-due  collection.'^ 
both  section  1727  and  section  1711  apply 
Section  1711  says  that  a  person  found 
guilty  of  this  crime  "shall  be  fined  in  a 
sum  equal  to  the  amoimt  or  value  of  the 
money  or  property  embezzled,"  or  shall  be 
"imprisoned  not  more  than  10  years,  (:• 
both:  but  if  the  amount  or  value  thereof 
does  not  exceed  $100,  he  shall  be  fined  r.  > 
more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  no  more 
than  1  year,  or  both." 

On  the  other  hand,  section  17J7  say- 
that  the  person  found  guilty  of  the  same 
crime  "shall  be  fined  no  more  than  $.50  ' 

Thus,  the  question  arises  as  to  whicli 
penalty  the  court  might  impose.  This  is  a 
serious  question  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
in  .some  cases  as  much  as  $10,000  has 
been  embezzled.  Where  one  statute  say.- 
that  the  court  may  not  punish  the  de- 
fendant in  excess  of  a  $50  fine,  and  an- 
other statute  says  that  for  the  same 
crime  the  court  may  not  punish  the  d.  - 
fendant  in  excess  of  a  10-year  prisor. 
sentence  and  or  a  more  severe  fine.  ;■ 
follows  that  the  only  way  that  the  court 
can  obey  both  statutes  is  by  imposing  the 
lesser  penalty.  This  principle  applies  in 
other  areas  of  the  law.  For  example, 
when  a  plaintiff  seeks  to  bring  a  lawsuit. 
and  finds  that  there  are  two  statutes  o: 
limitation  that  apply,  he.  of  course,  must 
obey  them  both,  the  shorter  as  well  as  the 
longer.  _ 

Since  the  courts  have  followed  this 
principle  in  postal  embezzlement  cases, 
this  legislation  becomes  necessarj'.  By 
eliminating  the  lower  limitation,  the 
court  becomes  free  to  impose  the  appro- 
priate penalty. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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TO  REPEAL  SECTION  1727  OF  TITLE 
18,  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  RELAT- 
ING TO  POSTAGE  ACCOUNTING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  17024* 
to  repeal  section  1727  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  permit  prosecution 
of  postal  employees  for  failure  to  remit 
postage  due  collections,  under  the  postal 
embezzlement  statute,  section  1711  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 17024 
Be  it  cTiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  1727  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
is  hereby  repealed;  and 


INTEREST  RATES  ON  LOANS  AND 
MORTGAGES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  14796' 
to  change  the  provision  with  respect  to 
the  maximum  rate  of  interest  permitted 
on  loans  and  mortgages  insured  under 
title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  p'esent  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Senate 
bill.  S.  3017.  be  considered  in  lieu  of  the 
House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Maryland 
if  this  limitation  or  ceiling  for  interest 
rates  is  for  all  time  to  come?  And  if  the 
answer  is  in  the  affirmative,  will  the  leg- 
islation or  committee  then  reduce  the 
ceiling  at  a  subsequent  time  should  our 
economy  stabilize  and  interest  rates  in 
general  decline? 

Mr.  GARMATZ,  I  would  say  the  an- 
swer is  "yes  ' 

Mr.  HALL.  The  answer  is  "yes"  to  both 
questions? 

Would  it  require  additional  legisla- 
tion to  lower  the  interest  rate  subse- 
quently? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  No.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  Merchant  Marine  Administra- 
tion has  the  riaht  to  lower  the  rates  if 
necessary. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Ckrk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  3017 
Be  Jt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  m  Congress  assembled.  Th;it  sec- 
lion  1104(a)  (.51  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936.  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

••(5)  shall  secure  bonds,  n.nes.  or  other 
obligations  be.inng  i:itere.st  (exclusive  of 
premium  charges  for  insur;ince.  and  service 
charges,  if  any)  at  rates  not  to  exceed  such 
per  centum  per  annum  on  the  principal 
obligation  outstandina:  as  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  determines  to  be  reasonable,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  range  of  interest  rates 
prevailing  in  the  private  market  for  similar 
loans  and  the  risks  assiuned  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  'H.R.  14796'  was 
•aid  on  the  table. 


cated  by  flUng  a  notice  thereof  m  such  man- 
ner as  may  be  prescribed  for  this  purpose  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  unless 
and  until  a  notice  is  filed  in  accordance  with 
such    State    laws,    or   with    the    Governor   If 
the  laws  of  such  State  do  not  prescribe  an- 
other manner,  it  shall   be  conclusively  pre- 
sumed that  no  transfer  of  jurisdiction  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  has  taken  place,  nor  shall 
any  transfer  of  legislative  Jurisdiction  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  Uike  place  unless  and  until 
the  State  of  Illinois  has  accepted  jurisdiction 
In   such   manner   as   its    laws   may    provide. 
Upon  a  relinquishment  by  the  United  States 
of  all  of  its  legislative  jur.sdlcUon  over  s.'Ud 
refuge  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  State  tliere- 
after  shall,  with  respect  to  such  area,  exer- 
cise  the  same   Jurisdiction   which   It   would 
have  had  if  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  such 
area   had   never   been   in   the   United   States. 
Sec.  2.  Any  civil  or  criminal  process,  law- 
fully issued   by  competent  authority  of   the 
Slate     of     UUnois    or     poliucal     subdivision 
thereof  niav  be  served  and  executed  within 
any  area  of" the  Crab  Orchard  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  under  the  exclusive,  partial,  or 
concurrent  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  Strifes 
to  the  same   extent  and   with   the  same  ef- 
fect as  though  such  area  were  not  subject  to 
the    legislative    jurisdiction    c-f    tlie    United 
States:  Proridcd,  That  tins  section  shall  not 
be  construed  to  affect  the  rights  of  author- 
ized  officers   01    the    Federal   Government   or 
of  any  department  or  agency  thereof  to  issue 
rules  "and   regulations   at   any    lime   lor   the 
purpose  of  preventing  interference  with  the 
carrying  out  of  Federal  lunctlons. 


CRAB  ORCHARD  NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE  REFUGE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  2452)  to 
provide  for  the  adjustment  of  the  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United 
States  over  lands  within  the  Crab 
Orchard  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Illinois. 

There  being   no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  2452 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a  id  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  obtaining  or  retaining  of  exclusive  Juris- 
diction or  any  other  measure  of  legislative 
Jurisdiction  by  the  United  States  over  lands 
or  Interests  therein  which  have  been  or  shall 
hereafter  be  acquired  as  part  of  the  Crab 
Orchard  Nation.il  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Illinois 
shall  not  be  required.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  relinquish  to  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois such  nieasure  of  legislative  Jurisdiction 
as  he  may  deem  desirable  over  any  lands  or 
Interests  "in  the  said  refuge  that  are  under 
his  immediate  Jurisdiction,  custody,  or  con- 
trol. Such  relinquishment  of  Jurisdiction  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  shall  be  Indl- 


Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  1(  s-islation.  In  the  interest  of 
good  law  enforcement  and  in  behalf  of 
convenience  for  the  visitor  who  enjoys 
the  fine  facilities  ai  t)ie  Crab  Orchard 
National  Wildlife  Refuse,  this  legislation 
is  needed. 

Crab  Orchard  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge— located  in  tlie  Stale  of  Illinois — 
comprises  approximately  43.000  acres  of 
land  over  which  unifonn  Federal  and 
State  jurisdiction  does  not  exist.  The 
northeastern  portion  of  the  refuge,  con- 
sisting of  approximately  21,000  acres  of 
land,  was  formerly  administered  by  the 
War  Department  as  the  Illinois  ordnance 
plant.  Exclusive  legislative  jurisdiction  of 
these  lands  was  accepted  by  the  United 
States  from  the  State  in  1942.  Such  juris- 
diction continues  to  be  vested  in  the 
United  States  and  cannot  be  relinquished 
except  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

Except  for  a  small  area  of  about  20 
acres  acquired  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  the  remainder  of  the  refuge  area, 
of  approximately  21.500  acres  in  the  west- 
ern half  of  the  refuse,  was  acquired  from 
1933  to  1935  by  the  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Dei)artment  of  Agri- 
culture. The  United  States  has  somethin;^ 
less  than  exclusive  legislative  juiisdic- 
tion  over  this  area. 

The  act  of  August  5.  1947  (61  Stat.  770  ' 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior—for administration,  developmein. 
and  disposition— the  43.000  acres  of  land, 
now  known  as  the  Crab  Orchard  National 
Wildlife  Refuse. 

.As  to  land  in  the  exclusive  legislative 
jurisdiction  area,  only  Federal  laws  are 
applicable,  and  criminal  laws  may  be 
enforced  only  by  Federal  authorities  and 
in  Federal  courts.  In  the  rest  of  the 
refuge — as  in  other  refuges  and  most 
other  federally  owned  areas — State  laws 
not  inconsistent  with  Federal  purposes 
are  applicable  and  are  enforced  by  State 
authorities,    supplemented    by    Federal 


laws  and  regulations  which  are  enforced 
by  Federal  authorities. 

Various  law-enforcement  problems  in- 
volving both  capital  offenses  and  minor 
crimes  have  arisen  out  of  the  existence 
of  the  mixed  jurisdiction  of  this  refuge. 
Some  examples  of  the  problem  are: 
Hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  are  per- 
mitted on  various  parts  of  the  refuge  by 
Federal  regulations,  which  in  all  in- 
stances require  that  the  hunter,  fisher- 
man, or  trapper  comply  with  State  laws 
and  regulations,  and  State  licensing  re- 
quirements. However.  State  officials  lack 
authority  to  prosecute  violations  occur- 
ring on  the  portion  of  the  refuge  subject 
to  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

In  1961.  an  employee  of  one  of  the 
industries  in  the  area  was  involved  in 
an  automobile  accident  on  the  portion  of 
the  refuge  sub.)ect  to  exclusive  legislative 
jurisdiction.  Illinois  State  police  endeav- 
ored to  prosecute  the  employee  for  not 
having  in  his  possession  a  motor  vehicle 
operator's  license.  They  were  unsuccess- 
ful because  of  lack  of  jurisdiction. 

A  motor  grader  owned  by  a  contrac- 
tor—who was  building  a  public  highway 
through  the  portion  of  the  refuge  subject 
to  exclusive  legislative  jurisdiction — was 
sabotaged  in  1958.  The  State  police  re- 
fused to  investigate  because  the  crime 
occurred  on  an  area  subject  to  the  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
Thus,  it  was  necessary  to  call  in  ttie 
FBI.  Such  action  could  have  been  avoided 
had  the  State  possessed  legislative  juris- 
diction over  the  area. 

There  would  be  no  additional  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  m  the  event  this 
legLslation  is  enacted. 

In  fact,  it  is  estimated  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  that  its  enact- 
ment should  result  in  a  savings  of  time 
and  manpower  on  the  part  of  refuge 
personnel  and,  at  times,  that  of  other 
Federal  law-enforcement  officers. 
I  urge  passage.  Thank  you 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZE  COOPERATION  WITH 
CENTRAL  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES 
TO  CONTROL  CERTAIN  LIVE- 
STOCK DISEASES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  16451' 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  cooperate  with  the  several  govern- 
ments of  Central  America  in  the  pre- 
vention, control,  and  eradication  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  or  rinderpest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  16451 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a.'^semhled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
cooperate  with  the  several  governments  of 
Central  America  in  carrying  out  operations 
or  me^csures  to  prevent  or  retard,  suppress,  or 
control,  or  to  eradicate  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease or  rinderpest  in  Central  America  where 
he  deems  such  action  necessary  to  protect 
the  livestock  and  related  industries  of  the 
United  States.  In  performing  the  operations 
or  measures  herein  authorized,  the  several 
governments  of  Central  America  shall  be 
responsible  for  tht  authority  necessary  to 
carry  out  such  operations  or  measures  on  all 
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lands  and  properties  in  each  nation  and  for 
such  other  facilities  and  means  as  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  secretary  of  Agriculture  are 
necessary.  The  measure  and  character  of  co- 
operation carried  out  under  this  Act  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  and  on  the  part  of 
the  several  govermnents  of  Central  America. 
Including  the  expenditure  or  use  of  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall  be 
such  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Arrangements  for  the  co- 
operation authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 
made  through  and  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  The  authority  contained 
in  this  Act  is  in  addition  to  and  not  in  sub- 
stitution  for   the  authority  of  existing  law. 

Sec  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  funds  ap- 
propriated pursviant  thereto  may  also  be 
used  for  the  purcha.'se  or  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles  and  aircraft,  for  printing  and 
binding  without  regard  to  section  87  of  the 
Act  of  January  12.  1895.  or  section  11  of  the 
Act  of  March"  1.  1919  (44  U  S.C.  UU.  and 
for  the  employment  of  civilian  nationals  of 
the  several  nations  of  Central  America. 

Sec  3  The  governments  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  mean  the 
governments  for  those  countries  located  be- 
tween the  Republic  of  Columbia  and  the 
Republic  bf'Mexico. 

SEC  4.  in  carrying  out  this  Act  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  further  authorized  to 
cooperate  with  other  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations and  individuals. 

Sec  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  crdered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

LE.ASE  AND  TR.ANSFER  OF  CERTAIN 
TOBACCO  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H  R.  17002) 
to  amend  the  tobacco  marketing  quota 
pi'ovisions  o.'  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   17002 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica m  Congress  assembled.  That  subsection 
ibi  of  section  318  of  the  .Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended  <1  U.S.C. 
13181  b)  ).  be  amended  by  changing  the  sec- 
ond condition  to  read  as  follows:  '12)  no 
transfer  other  than  by  lease  of  an  allotment 
or  quota  from  a  f.irm  .subject  to  a  mortgage 
or  other  lien  shall  be  permitted  unless  the 
transfer  is  agreed  to  by  the  lienholders;". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  6.  following  "other  than 
by  '   insert  "annual". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


I 


PROVIDING  FOR  PREPARATION  OF 
A  ROLL  OF  PERSONS  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA INDIAN  DESCENT  AND 
THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CERTAIN 
JUDGMENT  FUNDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  10911  > 
to  provide  for  preparation  of  a  roll  of 
persons  of  California  Indian  descent  who 
are  eligible  to  share  in  the  distribution 


of  certain  judgment  funds  and  for  a 
referendum  on  the  compromise  settle- 
ment in  consolidated  dockets  Nos.  31. 
37,  80,  80-D,  ond  347,  Indian  Claims 
Commission. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  interrogate  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  fiom 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Johnson  1  reserves  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  of  all  I  would  like  to  iiave 
one  of  the  sponsors  tell  the  Hou.se  how 
much  money  will  be  available  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  Indians  of  California. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  There  will  be  avail- 
able as  of  this  time — and  of  course  the 
interest  is  accumulating  every  day — S30.2 
million. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
would  be  the  total  amount  available  for 
distribut'.on.' 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  As  of  this  time,  but 
the  interest  is  accumulating  on  that 
amount  daily. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
next  question  is  that  if  a  roll  is  taken  as 
to  the  ntunber  of  Indians  entitled  to 
share  in  this  distribution,  approximately 
how  many  Indians  would  be  involved? 
What  would  be  the  total  number  that 
the  gentleman  would  expect  to  be 
enrolled? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  my  colleague  will 
yield  once  again,  the  exact  number,  of 
course,  is  not  known,  but  it  is  some  place 
around  40.000. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania. 
40.000?  This  would  mean  that  each  In- 
dian then  would  get  around  S700  on  this 
distribution? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  would  be  S700  plus. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Will 
there  be  any  strings  attached  to  the 
distribution  of  this  money,  or  will  it  be 
paid  out  without  any  strings  attached 
at  all? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Without  any  stiungs 
attached  at  all.  as  far  as  the  per  capita 
payment  is  concerned. 

Of  course,  there  may  be  some  Indians 
who  will  not  apply  for  some  reason  or 
other,  and  that  amount  of  money,  small 
though  it  might  be,  would  remain  in  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
have  another  question.  Quite  a  number 
of  Indians  have  come  here  to  Resurrec- 
tion City  and  I  have  heard  them  on  tele- 
vision and  the  radio  bemoaning  the  fact 
of  the  relatively  raw  deal  that  they  have 
received,  and  so  forth. 

I  have  been  on  this  committee  for  3 
years  and  it  seems  that  large  sums  of 
money,  millions  of  dollars,  have  been 
paid  out  to  various  Indian  tribes. 

Will  this  S29  million  or  $30  million 
satisfy  the  Indians  of  California,  would 
you  say? 

Mr  ASPINALL.  I  would  say  it  would 
not  satisfy  all  of  them.  Indians  are  hu- 
man just  like  all  other  people  and  it  may 
be  some  of  thenj  will  not  be  satisfied,  but 


so  far  as  this  judgment  i.s  concerned,  or 
so  far  as  obtaining  any  judgment  under 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  proce- 
dure, this  will  have  to  satisfy  them.  They 
will  have  to  have  somebody,  if  they  are 
not  satisfied,  bring  another  bill  to  the 
Congress  and  that  bill  will  have  to  stand 
on  its  own  and  it  will  not  be  handled 
through  the  present  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission procedure. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Would 
it  not  be  better  rather  than  just  payin- 
money  out  promiscuously  to  them,  if  you 
established  a  family  plan  distribution 
like  you  have  in  some  of  the  other  bill,< 
that  come  before  the  Congress? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  On  this  particular 
matter  the  answer,  of  course  is  "No." 
These  Indians  are  scattered.  Some  do  not 
belong  to  any  bands  and  others  belong  to 
small  bands  and  there  is  no  way  at  all 
to  supervise  such  a  ijroposition.  We 
would  have  done  that  if  it  were  possible. 

Mr.  HALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  My  questions  are  ones  of 
principle  and  involve  questions  of  prec- 
edents rather  than  the  wisdom  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  or  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In.sular  Affairs.  Will  this,  perhaps,  estab- 
lish a  precedent  in  distributing  land  in 
lieu  of  now  worthless  paper  money  to  In- 
dians who  have  a  just  claim? 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  I  would  answer  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
and  say  it  could  not  establish  any  prec- 
edent. These  Indians,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, are  .scattered— 40,000  of  them— 
all  of  them  except  perhaps  300  or  400  are 
favorable  to  this  distribution.  There  !.■> 
no  other  way  these  Indians  could  receive 
any  kind  of  like  treatment  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  except  through  thi.s 
judgment. 

Mr.  HALL.  But.  is  there  not  a  provision 
in  this  bill,  or  the  amendments  there- 
unto, or  in  the  report,  that  they  may  re- 
ceive land  instead  of  cash  money? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  know  of  no  provision 
in  this  particular  bill  because  this'  i- 
purely  a  money  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  helps  my  problem.  I 
appreciate  the  statement  and  the  legis- 
lative record  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman.  I  had  understood  that  some  of 
the  departments  were  questioning  a  prec- 
edent of  land  redistribution  out  of  Fed- 
eral holdings  in  lieu  of  cash  in  part. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Not  in  this  particular 
legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
statement  has  been  made  that  these  In- 
dians will  be  relatively  well  satisfied.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  f ollow's : 

H.R.  10911 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Coiigrcss  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prepare  a  roll 
of  persons  who  apply  for  inclusion  thereon 
and  111  whose  names  or  the  name  of  a:: 
ancestor  of  whom  appears  on  any  of  the  ap- 
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nroved  rolls  heretofore  prepared  pursuant  to 
^  Act  ot  Mav  18.  1928  (45  Stat.  602)  and 
the  amendments  thereto  or  who  Ciin  estab- 
lish to  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary,  descent 
from  an  Indian  ancestor  who  resided  in  Cali- 
fornia on  June  1.  1852.  and  (ii)  who  were 
born  on  or  before  and  were  living  on  the 
effective  date  ot  this  Act. 

,bi  The  roll  so  prepared  shall  indicate,  as 
neirlv  as  possible,  the  group  or  groups  oi  In- 
dians" of  California  with  which  the  ancestors 
of  each  enroUee  were  affiliated  on  June  1. 
1852  If  the  affiliation  of  any  of  an  enrollee's 
mcestors  on  that  date  is  unknown,  it  shaU 
be  presumed  to  be  the  same  a-s  that  of  the 
ancestors  whose  affiliation  is  known  unless 
there  is  sound  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 

not  such.  ,,    i,„ 

(Ci  Application  for  enrollment  shall  be 
nied  with  the  Area  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Atfairs,  Sacramento.  California. 
on  forms  prescribed  fur  that  purpose. 

Sec   2    ( a )   When  preparation  of  the  afore- 
said roll  has  been  completer  and  it  has  been 
approved  bv  the  Sf-cretary,  he  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  "determining  whether  a  majority 
of   those   participating   therein   are   m   favor 
of    accepting     the     S29.100.0L'0     compromise 
settlement   approved    by   the   Indian   Claims 
Commission  on  July  20.  1964.  in  its  consoli- 
dated dockets  numbered  31,  37.  80.  80  D.  and 
347    conduct  a  referendum  of  all  adult  per- 
sons whose  n  imes  appear  on  the  roll  except 
those  whose  ancestry  is  derived  solely  from 
onf  or  more  of  the  following  groups:  North- 
ern Palute.  Southern  Paiute.  Mohave,  Que- 
cham       (Yuma  I.      Chemehuevi.      Shoshone. 
Washoe.    Klamath.    Modoc,    and    Yahooskm 
Band  of  Snakes. 

(b)  Said  referendum  shall  be  conducted 
hv  sendirg.  bv  registered  or  certified  mail, 
ballot  Ui  the  last  known  address  of  each 
iierson  entitled  to  vote  in  the  referendum, 
which  ballot  shall  be  designed  t«  indicate 
I  he  respondent's  approval  or  disapproval  of 
tvie  compromise  settlement  referred  to  in 
mb^ection  (a>  of  this  section  and  shall  be 
returnable  to  the  Area  Director.  Bureau  of 
Indian  -Affairs.  Sacramento.  California,  on  or 
belore  the  date  thereon  specified. 

( c )   If  a  majority  of  the  votes  validly  cast 
in  said  referendum  In  favor  of  accepting  the 
compromise   settlement,   the   Secretary   shall 
distribute  to  each  person  whose  name  appears 
on   the  roll   prepared   pursuant   to   the   first 
section  of  this  Act  except  those  whose  an- 
cestry is  derived  solely  from  one  or  more  of 
the  groups  set  out  in  subsection  (a)   of  this 
section  an  equal  share  of  the  moneys  which 
were  appropriated  bv  the  Act  of  October  7. 
1964  (78  Stat.  1033:  H.  Doc,  399,  Eighty  eighth 
Congress,  p.  10 1   in  satisfaction  of  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  here- 
inbefore referred  to  plus  the  interest  earned 
•iiereon.  minus  attorneys  fees,  litigation  ex- 
pen-ses     ( including    the    reimbursement    of 
funds  expended  under  authority  of  the  Acts 
(it   August   4.    1955    (69   Stat.   460)    and   July 
:4,  1960  (74  Stat.  509),  a  proper  share  of  the 
costs  of  roll  preparation,  and  stich  amounts 
as  mav  be  required  to  effect  the  distribution, 
provided,  however,  that  the  costs  of  conduct- 
ing the  referendum  provided  herein  shall  not 
be  a  cliarge  against  said  judcment. 

Sec.  3  The  Secretary  shall  distribute  to 
each  person  whose  name  appears  on  tiie  roll 
prepared  pursuant  to  section  1  of  this  Act  an 
equal  share  of  the  undistributed  balance  of 
the  monevs  appropriated  in  satisfaction  of 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  the 
case  of  The  Indians  of  California  against 
United  States  (102  Court  of  Claims  837:  59 
Stat.  94;  House  Document  85:  Seventy-fifth 
Congress,  page  4).  plus  the  interest  earned 
thereon,  miiuis  a  proper  share  of  the  costs 
of  roll  preparation  and  such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  to  ellect  the  distribution. 

Sec.  4.  Each  share  distributable  to  an  en- 
roUee under  sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  directlv  to  the  enrollee  or.  If  he  is  de- 
ceased at  the  time  of  distribution,  to  his  heirs 
or  legatees   unless  the  distributee   is   tinder 


twenty-one  vears  of  age  or  is  otherwise  under 
legal  disabilitv.  In  which  case  such  disposi- 
tion shall  be  made  of  the  share  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  will  adequately  protect  the 
best  Interests  of  the  distributee.  Funds  dis- 
tributed tinder  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  not  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  in- 
come taxes. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  which  rules  and  regu- 
lations shall  include  an  appropriate  deadline 
lor  the  tiling  of  applications  lor  enrollment 
under  the  first  section  of  this  Act  and   for 
the  return  of  ballots  in  the  referendum  for 
which  provision  Is  made  in  section  2  of  this 
Act.    The    determinations    of    the    Secretary 
regarding  eligibility   for  enrollment,  the  af- 
(illatlon  of  an  applicant's  ancestors,  and  the 
shares  of  the  cost  of  roll  preparation  to  be 
charged  to  each  of  the  two  funds  referred 
to  In  sections  2  and  3   of  this  Act  shall  be 
final.    Not    more   than   S-250.000    in    all   shall 
be  available  under  this  Act  for  the  costs  of 
roll   preparation  and  of  the  distribution  ol 
shares. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  1.  line  3.  through  page  2.  line  4, 
strike  out  all  of  section  Kai  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following; 

That  (ai  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  prepare  a  roll  of  persons  oi  Inaian  blood 
who  apply  for  inclusion  thereon  and  i  i  i 
whose  names  or  the  name  of  a  lineal  or  col- 
lateral relative  appears  en  any  of  the  ap- 
proved rolls  heretofore  prepared  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  Mav  18.  1928  (45  Stat.  6(t2»  and 
the  amendments  thereto  or  (ill  who  can 
establish,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary lineal  or  collaterial  relationship  to  an 
Indian  who  resided  in  California  on  June  1. 
1852,  and  (iii)  who  were  born  on  or  before 
and  were  living  on  the  effective  d.Ue  of  this 

Act  " 

On  page  2.  lines  8.  9.  10,  and  11.  strike  out 
all  of  the  second  sentence  of  section  Kb)  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•  If  the  affiliation  of  an  enroUee's  ancestors 
on  that  date  is  unknown,  it  shall  be  presumed 
to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  ancestors'  rela- 
tives whose  affiliation  is  known  unless  there  is 
sound  reason  to  believe  otherwise.  Applicants 
whose  ancestry  is  derived  partly  from  one  of 
the  groups  named  in  section  2{bi  of  this  Act 
and  parilv  from  another  group  of  Indians  m 
California  shall  elect  the  _  affiliation  to  be 
shown  for  them  on  the  roil." 

On  page  2.  line  15,  through  page  4,  line  4. 
strike  out  all  of  section  2  and  insert  In  heu 
thereof  the  following: 

■Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  distribute 
to  each  person  whose  name  appears  on  the 
roll  prepared  pursuant  to  the  first  section  of 
this  Act,  except  those  whose  ancestry  is  ae- 
rived  from  one  or  more  of  the  groups  named 
in  EUlDsection  (b)  of  this  section,  an  equal 
share  of  the  monevs  which  were  appropriated 
bv  the  Act  of  October  7,  1964  (78  Stat.  1033  i , 
in  satisfaction  of  the  judgment  ol  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  in  consolidated  dockets 
numbered  31  37,  80,  80-D.  and  347.  plus  the 
interest  earned  thereon,  minus  attorney  fees. 
liti°-ation  expenses  (including  the  reimburse- 
ment of  funds  expended  under  authority  oi 
the  Acts  of  July  1.  1946  (60  Stat.  348) .  August 
4  1955  (69  St.U.  460).  and  July  14.  1960  !74 
Slat  512  I  I .  a  proper  share  of  the  costs  of  roll 
preparation,  and  such  amounts  as  may  be 
required  to  effect  the  distribution. 

■•(b)  Persons  whose  ancestry  Is  derived 
solely  from  one  or  more  of  the  following 
groups  and  persons  of  mixed  ancestry  who 
elected  to  share,  other  than  as  heirs  or 
legatees  of  enroUees.  In  any  award  granted 
to  anv  of  the  following  groups  shall  not  share 
in  the  funds  distributed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion la)  of  this  section:  Northern  Palute. 
Southern  Paiute,  Mohave,  Quechan  (Ytimai, 
Chemehuevi,  Shoshone,  'Washoe,  Klamath. 
Modoc    and  Yahooskln  Band  of  Snakes. 


On  page  4.  line  5  through  14.  strike  out  all 
of  section  3  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 

^  "SEC  3.  The  Secretary  shall  distribute  to 
each  person  •fthose  name  appears  on  the  roll 
prepared  pursuant  to  section  1  of  this  Act 
regardless  of  group  affiliation  an  equal  share 
of  the  undistributed  balance  of  the  moneys 
appropriated  in  satisfaction  of  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  the  case  of  The  In- 
dians of  California  against  United  States 
(102  Court  of  Claims  837:  59  Stat.  94),  plus 
the  interest  earned  thereon.  Including  the  re- 
imbursed monevs  and  unexpended  balances 
of  the  funds  established  by  the  Acts  of  July 
1  1946  (60  Stat.  348,  August  4.  1955  (69  Stat. 
460)  and  July  14,  1960  (74  Slat.  512)  ) ,  minus 
a  proper  share  of  the  costs  of  roll  preparation 
and  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
ellect  the  distribution."  _ 

On  page  4.  line  18,  strike  out  "legates    and 
Insert  "legatees".  »..»„» 

On  page  5.  lines  4  and  5.  strike  out  Act 
and  for  the  return  of  ballots  In  the  refer- 
endum for  which  provision  Is  made  In  sec- 
tion 2  of  this".  ^  „  , 
On  page  5.  line  10,  strike  out  "$250,000,    and 

insert  "$325,000". 


The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tlurd  time,  w  as  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  preparation  of  a 
roll  of  persons  of  California  Indian 
descent  and  the  distribution  of  certain 
judgment  funds. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  ,         .,       , 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  iMr.  Haley  I  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  provide  for  the  distri- 
bution among  the  Indians  of  California 
of  the  balances  of  two  claims  judgments 
recovered  bv  them.  One  is  a  judgment 
awarded  bv  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion in  1964.  The  other  is  a  judgment 
awarded  by  the  Court  of  Claims  in  1944. 
This  i.'^  money  that  belongs  to  the  In- 
dians It  is  not  Federal  money.  The  bill 
involves  no  cost  to  the  United  States. 

The  1964  judgment  was  based  on  a 
stipulated  agreement  between  the  In- 
dians and  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  judgment  was  for  S29. 100.000.  It  is 
on  deposit  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  and 
earns  4  percent  interest  per  year  until  the 
money  is  distributed.  After  payment  of 
attornev  fees  and  litigation  costs,  the 
principal  amounted  to  S-26.49 1.000.  and 
the  interest  amounted  to  83.708.588.  mak- 
ing a  total  of  530.199,588,  as  of  May  23. 

1968. 

The  Indians  who  are  entitled  to  share 
in  the  distribution  are  the  descendants 
of  Indians  who  were  living  in  California 
in  1852.  This  is  the  date  on  which  the 
Government  took  their  lands  without 
compensation. 

The  bUl  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  prepare  a  roll  of  persons  who 
are  eligible  to  share  in  the  distribution, 
and  to  distribute  the  money  in  equal 
shares.  The  cost  of  preparing  the  roll  and 
making  the  distribution  w  ill  be  iiaid  from 
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the    judgment.    This   is   standard    pro- 
cedure. 

A  few  splinter  groups  of  Indians  in 
California  are  prosecuting  separate 
claims  against  the  United  States.  These 
claims  are  still  pending  in  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission.  The  splinter  groups 
will  retain  any  judgments  they  may  re- 
cover, and  will  not  share  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  1964  judgment. 

Some  individual  Indians  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  amount  of  the  329,100.000 
judgment,  because  they  think  they 
should  have  received  more  money.  They 
have  asked  that  a  referendum  be  con- 
ducted to  determine  whether  a  majority 
are  willing  to  "accept"  the  judgment. 
They  think  that  if  they  vote  to  reject  the 
judgment  the  case  could  be  reopened 
and  retried.  This  would  not  be  possible. 
The  judgment  is  final.  It  was  based  upon 
a  stipulated  agreement  of  the  parties, 
and  there  is  nothing  for  the  Indians  to 
vote  on.  Tlie  bill  therefore  make?  no  pro- 
vision for  a  referendum.  The  only  thing 
the  bill  can  do  is  provide  for  a  distribu- 
tion of  the-  money  now  in  the  Treasury 
to  the  credit  of  the  Indians  as  a  group. 

The  1944  judgment  was  for  approxi- 
mately 85,000,000.  and  most  of  it  has  been 
distributed.  A-<;  of  May  23.  1968,  the  bal- 
ance on  deposit  was  S796.616,  and  the  in- 
terest was  S338,e26.  making  a  total  of 
51,135,243.  This  .sum  will  be  distributed 
to  all  Indians  on  the  new  roll  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  ASPINALL,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  i  Mr.  SiskI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado?  i 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  address  myself  for  a  few  moments  to 
a  provision  of  H,R,  10911  which  was  not 
included  in  th?  bill  as  it  passed  the  House 
today,  but  which  I  believe  should  have 
been  in  the  bill.  As  introduced,  this  bill 
provided  for  a  referendum  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Indians  to  approve  the  distribution 
provided  by  the  bill. 

We  included  this  in  the  bill  because 
we  felt  that  we  should,  at  every  oppor- 
tunity, provide  the  machinery  for  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  legislation  to  exer- 
cise their  privilege  of  voting  on  matters 
of  importance  to  them. 

Unhappily,  the  subcommittee  which 
heard  this  measure  disagreed  with  the 
proposal  for  a  referendum  and  while  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  criti- 
cal of  the  subcommittee  or  of  its  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Haley],  I  felt  and  still  feel  that  the  ref- 
erendum provision  should  have  been 
retained. 

After  the  subcommittee  took  action  on 
this  bill.  I  took  the  matter  with  the  full 
committee  and  prevailed  on  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  \Mv.  Johnson],  to  offer  an 
amendment  restoring  the  referendum 
provision.  Regrettably,  again  we  were  un- 
successful. 

The  question  which  weighed  heavily  on 
my  mind  as  we  approached  the  time  for 
action  on  this  bill  was  whether  or  not 
I  should  take  my  case  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  but  as  I  evaluated  the  situation 


I  decided  that  this  was  a  fight  which, 
though  worthy  of  the  effort,  could  not  be 
won.  So  I  decided  that  I  would  agree  to 
the  bill  as  it  came  before  the  House. 

I  feel  that  further  action  on  my  part 
would  be  futile,  and  would  serve  only  to 
further  delay  the  distribution  of  these 
funds  for  which  the  Indians  of  California 
have  been  waiting  so  long.  The  indica- 
tions we  have  received  through  the  mail 
are  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Indians  are  In  favor  of  this  legislation 
and  for  that  reason,  perhaps  the  refer- 
endum would  be  superfluous. 

The  action  of  the  House  in  approving 
this  legislation  today  does  not,  of  course, 
prevent  further  action  in  future  Con- 
gresses, but  under  all  of  the  circum- 
stances, I  feel  that  the  bill  as  it  was  pre- 
.sented  to  the  House  represents  the  best 
that  can  be  achieved.  The  money  has 
been  approved.  The  judgment  of  the  In- 
dian Claims  Corrunission  is  final  and  time 
for  all  appeals  has  lontj  since  expired. 
So  although  I  have  reservations  about  the 
lack  of  a  referendum  provision,  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  bill  as  it  is. 


LAND   TRANSFER    TO    IOWA    STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^  H.R.  16065  > 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
release  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
conditions  in  deeds  conveying  certain 
lands  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R,   16065 

Be  It  I'nactPd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stat,'s  of  Amer- 
ica m  Congress  assembled.  That,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  32  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act,  iis  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1011  (ci  ), 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  release  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  lands  designated  pur- 
suant to  section  2  hereof,  the  conditions  in 
those  two  deeds  dated  July  29,  1955,  convey- 
ing lands  In  the  counties  of  Monroe  and 
Decatur  in  the  State  of  Iowa  to  the  State  of 
Iowa  acting  by  and  through  its  State  board 
of  regents  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
agricultural  experiment  station  of  the  Iowa 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  now  Iowa  State  University,  which  re- 
quire that  the  lands  so  conveyed  be  used  for 
public  purposes  and  provide  for  a  reversion 
of  such  lands  to  the  United  States  if  at  any 
time  they  cease  to  be  so  used. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  release  the  con- 
ditions referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  only  with  respect  to  lands  covered  by 
and  described  In  an  agreement  or  agreements 
entered  into  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
university  in  which  the  university,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  release  of  such  conditions 
as   to  such   lands,   agrees — 

1 1 )  that  all  the  proceeds  from  the  sale, 
lease,  exchange,  or  disposition  of  such  lands 
shall  be  used  by  the  university  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  lands  to  be  held  for  university 
purposes,  or  for  the  development  or  improve- 
ment of  any  lands  so  acquired; 

(2)  that  all  the  proceeds  from  the  sale, 
lease,  or  other  disposition  of  lands  covered  by 
any  such  agreement  shall  be  maintained  by 
the  university  in  a  separate  fund  and  that  the 
record  of  all  transactions  Involving  such 
funds  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  3  Upon  application,  all  the  undivided 
mineral  interests  of  the  United  States  in  any 
parcel  or  tract  of  land  released  pursuant  to 


this  Act  from  the  conditions  as  to  such  lands 
shall  be  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Iowa  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  Iowa  State  Unlversitv 
or  its  successors  in  title  by  the  Secretary  o: 
the  Interior  In  areas  where  the  Secretarv 
of  the  Interior  determines  that  there  Is  ii  i 
active  mineral  development  or  leasing.  „nd 
that  the  lands  have  no  mineral  value,  the 
mineral  interests  covered  by  a  single  appli- 
cation .shall  be  sold  for  a  consideration  oj 
$1  In  other  areas  the  mineral  Interests  shall 
be  sold  at  the  fair  market  value  thereof  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
after  taking  into  consideration  such  ap- 
praisals as  he  deems  necessary  or  npproprlaie 

Sec  4  Each  application  made  under  tiie 
provisions  of  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  b? 
accompanied  by  a  nonrefundable  deposit  ♦  . 
be  applied  tj  the  administrative  costs  as  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If  the  con- 
veyance is  made,  the  applicant  shall  pay  t  j 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  full  admin- 
istrative costs,  less  the  depo.^lt.  If  a  convey- 
ance is  not  m''de  pursuant  to  an  appUcatloii 
tiled  under  this  Act.  the  deposit  shall  c. in- 
stitute full  satisfaction  of  such  administra- 
tive costs  notwithstandin=T  that  ttie  admin- 
istrative costs  exceed  the  deposit. 

Sec.  5.  The  term  "administrative  costs"  as 
used  in  tliis  Act  Includes,  in  r.dditlon  tn 
other  items,  all  co.~ts  which  the  Secretary  o:' 
the  Interior  determines  arc  Included  in  a 
determination  of  in  the  mlnernl  chararter 
of  the  land  in  question,  and  (2i  the  fair 
marker  value  of  the  mineral  interest 

Sec  6  .■\mounts  paid  to  the  Secretary  '■'. 
•he  Interior  under  the  provisions  of  this  .Act 
shall  be  paid  inl  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  miscp'l..neous  receipts. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.s.sed 
and  read  a  third  tim.e,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  !ir.,s.sed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


U.S.  COURT  OF  MILITARY  APPEALS 

The  Cleric  called  the  bill  'S,  2634 1  to 
amend  section  867' a >  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  establish  the 
Court  of  Militarj-  Appeals  as  the  US, 
Court  of  Militai-y  Appeals  under  article 
I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  puiiDoses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  ask 
someone  about  the  present  terms  of  the 
judges  now  on  this  court. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  The  judges  are  ap- 
pointed for  a  period  of  15  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  bill,  then,  merely  re- 
states language  already  existing — a  term 
of  15  years? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  are  the  court  ses- 
sions held? 

Mr,  PHILBIN,  The  court  sessions  are 
held  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Exclusively  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Yes,  It  is  the  highest 
appellate  court  of  the  military  services  to 
which  the  members  of  the  armed  services 
may  appeal,  and  it  has  jurisdiction  over 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  dispensing 
of  justice  to  those  who  are  in  the  armed 
seiwices. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  what  purpose  do  they 
travel,  then,  if  the  sessions  are  held  in 
the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  The  court  sits  here.  You 
are  speaking  about  those  who,  like  law 
officers,   might   be   assigned   to   handle 
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trials,   courts-martial,   and  so  forth,  in 
other  places? 

As  the  sentleman  knows,  there  is  a 
iudidal  body  that  handles  those  trials 
Tid  courts-martial  under  the  code.  The 
court  referred  to  in  the  bill  is  an  appel- 
late  court,   such  as  the  U.S.   Court  of 

^Mr  GROSS,  But  the  members  of  the 
court  do  not  travel  as  do  judges  within  a 
cerian  specified  circuit'.' 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  No,  they  do  not  travel. 
They  ar6  here  in  Washington  as  an  ap- 
DcUate  court  dealing  with  final  appeals. 

Mr  GROSS,  I  do  notice  in  the  bill  that 
provision  is  made  for  travel  allowances. 

Mr,  PHILBIN,  They  have  normal 
traveling  allowances. 

Mr.  GROSS,  But  they  do  not  travel? 

Mr  PHILBIN.  Well,  they  travel  in  a 
limited  wav.  I  do  not  believe  they  have 
extensive  travel,  or  need  extensive  travel 
allowances,  I  believe  they  would  be  lim- 
ited to  attendance  at  meetings  of  the 
Judicial  Council  and  or  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion   and  similar  professional  meetings. 

Mr,  GROSS.  They  would  be  limited  to 

what? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  To  attendance  before 
the  judicial  council,  and  possibly  some 

u'mcial  conventions  at  which  judgts 
vaiuld  be  expected  to  appear  to  discuss 
iratters  oi  intere.st  to  judges.  Under  -'Arti- 
cle 67  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Militei-y 
.lustice.  they  meet  annually  with  the 
.iLidue  Advocates  General  to  make  a 
(  uniprehensive  survey  of  military  justice 

operations. 

According  to  the  information  I  have. 
tiiat  would  be  very  limited,  and  also  in- 
\olves  a  limited  allowance.  Not  much  ex- 
l.cnditure  for  that  purpose  is  anticipated. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Would  this  bill  give  mem- 
bers of  this  court  retirement  benefits 
that  thev  do  not  presently  enjoy 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  They  have  always  had 
retirement  benefits. 
Mr.  GROSS.  They  already  have  them? 
Mr,  PHILBIN.  They  have.  This  bill 
would  permit  a  retired  judge  to  be  called 
back  on  the  authority  of  the  chief  judge 
to  help  work  on  the  backlog  of  cases  that 
thev  now  have,  and  in  that  way  help 
to  dispose  of  the  backlog  that  exists  at 
the  present  time.  That  is  about  all  the 
ijiU  does. 

-Mr.  GROSS.  It  does  not  change  retire- 
ment benefits  in  any  way? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  No.  it  does  not  change 
retirement  benefits  in  any  way.  I  may  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman, 

Mr  GROSS.  These  judges  enjoy  the 
same  Ijenefits  as  do  the  Federal  circuit 
and  district  judges? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  No,  the  judge  would 
come  back  and  serve  during  this  interim 
period.  He  is  already  on  retirement  and 
leceivinu'  retirement  benefits,  but  would 
be  getting  no  additional  salary  or  emol- 
uments of  any  kind  as  a  result  of  his 
service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  talking  about 
those  who  are  retired.  I  am  talking  about 
provisions  for  retirement  for  those  now 

Do  these  military  appeal  judges  have 
the  same  retirement  benefits  as  do  the 
district  and  circuit  judges? 

Mr.  PHILBIN,  No,  they  have  less  than 
the  regular  retirement  benefits  that  the 
other   members   of   the   .iudiciary   have. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  do  they 
make  a  contribution  to  any  retirement 
fund'.' 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  They  have  less  than 
the  regular  benefits  that  arc  received  by 
other  members  of  the  Federal  judiciary. 
They  make  contributions  to  the  Federal 
civif  service  retirement  fund. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  have  15-year 
terms? 

Mr.   PHILBIN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Because  the  other  body 
has  refused  to  approve  legislation  giv- 
ing  them   permanent   appointments;   is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  PHILBIN,  Tlicre  was  some  bill 
pending  here  a  few  years  ago  to  give 
them  life  tenure,  but  it  was  not  passed 
bv  the  Con-iress, 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr,  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
mv  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr,  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  S.  2634  is 
a  bill  that  will  permit  retired  members 
of  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  to  re- 
turn at  the  request  of  the  chief  judge  to 
help  with  the  work  of  the  court.  In  order 
to  give  such  judges  the  necessary  as- 
.sistance  each  retired  judge  who  is  serv- 
ing mav  have  an  a.ssi.stant  in  a  grade  of 
not  more  than  GS-9  With  only  three 
judges  on  the  court  there  is  not  er.ough 
flexibility  in  the  staff  to  provide  r.  re- 
tired judge  v.ho  is  recalled  with  the  nec- 
essary help.  The  chief  judge  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  work  of  the  assistant 
and  when  his  services  are  no  longer 
needed  the  ciiief  judge  will  terminate 
them. 

The  workload  of  the  court  has  in- 
creased from  an  average  of  60  ca.ses  a 
month  to  76  cases  a  month  in  the  past 
vear  and  a  quarter.  The  current  esti- 
mates are  that  this  load  will  increase 
•25  percent  more.  This  bill  which  the 
Senate  has  approved  now  will  provide 
the  extra  flexibility  which  may  be 
needed  m  the  court.  The  price  of  this 
flexibihty  is  only  the  price  of  one  GS-9 
or  $9,000  a  year  per  judge,  I  think  this 
is  reasonable  and  fair. 

One  of  the  other  purpo.ses  of  the  bill 
is  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  in  the  law 
that  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  is  a 
court  although  it  is  a  court  established 
under  article  I  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Court  of  Military  Appeals  is  the 
highest  court  to  which  boys  in  our 
armed  services  can  appeal  to  get  justice. 
At  present  it  is  rimning  behind  be- 
cause of  the  very  heavy  workload  being 
imposed  upon  it  due  to  the  war  and 
increased  military  personnel. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a 
25-percent  increase  in  the  work  of  this 
court  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

This  bill  will  authorize  the  chief  judge 
of  the  court  to  call  back  one  retired 
judge  to  help  clear  up  the  growing  back- 
log of  work. 

The  retired  judge  will  not  receive  com- 
pensation above  his  retirement  benefits 
and  the  only  cost  to  the  Government  will 
be  for  a  law  assistant  for  the  judge  at 
a  GS-9  rate  with  a  salary  of  89.000  a 
year  w'io.3e  services  will  be  terminated 
when  there  is  no  longer  need  for  his 
work.  . 

O'jr  boys  in  tlie  service  are  making 
great  sacrifices  for  the  countiT  and  for 
us  We  owe  them  a  great  debt,  and  tne 
least  we  can  do  for  them  is  to  assure 


them  of  prompt,  speedy  justice  when 
their  cases  are  before  this  military  court 
of  last  re-sort. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  pre.sent  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2634 
Be  It  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica   m     Conpress    assembled.    That    section 
867(ai     (;ytlcle    67(a)  t     of    title    10.    United 
States  Code,  is  an\ended  to  read  aa  follows; 
••(a)  (li   There  Is  a  United  States  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  established  under  article  I 
of  the  Con-stltutlon  of  the  United  Stales  and 
located  for  administrative  purposes  only  In 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  court  con- 
sists c.f  three  Judges  appointed  from  civil  life 
by  the  President,  bv  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  fifteen 
yeare.  The  terms  of  office  of  all  successors  of 
the  judges  serving  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  shall  expire  fifteen  years  after  the 
expiration  of  the  terms  f(jr  which  their  pred- 
ecessors were  appointed,  but  any  judge  ap- 
pointed to  itU  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
tae  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  pred- 
ece<:sfir    w.is    appointed    shall    be    appointed 
oiUv  for  Uie  unexpired  U-rm  of  his  predeces- 
sor." Not  more  than  two  of  the  Judges  ot  the 
court  may  be  appointe<l  from  the  sii.me  polit- 
ic U  p.uty,  nor  i.s  anv  person  eligible  lor  ap- 
pointment to  the  court  who  Is  not  a  member 
of  the  bar  of  a  Federal  ccuri  or  the  highest 
c.jurt  of  a   State.  Each  judge  Is  entitled  to 
tlie  s.'ime  s.^larv  and  travel  allowances  as  are. 
.,nd  Irom  time  to  time  may  be.  provided  for 
judges  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals. 
and  is  eligible  for  reappcantment.  The  Pres- 
ident shall  designate  from  time  to  time  one 
of  the  judges  tu  act  a.s  chief  judge.  The  ciuei 
Judge  of  the  cjurt  shall  have  precedence  and 
preside  at  anv  session  which  he  attends.  The 
other  judges  shall  have  precedence  and  pre- 
side according  to  the  seniority  of  their  com- 
nussious.    Judges    whose    commissions    bear 
the  same  date  shall  have  precedence  accord- 
in"  to  seniority  in  age.  The  court  may  pre- 
scribe Its  own  rules  of  procedure  and  deter- 
mine   the    number    of    judges    required    to 
constitute  a  quorimi,  A  Vivcancy  in  the  court 
does  not  impair  the  right  of  the  remaining 
judges  to  exercise  the  powers  of  the  court. 

••i2)  Judges  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  may  be  removed  by  the 
President,  upon  notice  and  hearing,  for  ne- 
glect of  dutv  or  malfeasance  In  omce.  or  for 
mental  or  physical  disability,  but  for  no 
other  cause 

••.31  If  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  is  temporarily  unable  to 
perform  his  duties  because  of  illness  or  other 
disability,  tne  President  may  designate  a 
mdge  ol'  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
tor  the  District  of  Columbia  to  till  the  office 
for  the  period  of  disability. 

•,4(  Any  judge  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Milit?.rv  Appeals  who  is  receiving  retired 
pav  mav  become  a  senior  judge,  may  occupy 
omces   in   a   Federal   building,   may   be   pro- 
vided with  a  start  assistai.t  whose  compensa- 
tion shall  not  exceed  the  rate  prescribed  for 
GS-9  m  the  General  Schedule  under  section 
5332  of  title  5,  ;<nd,  with  his  consent,  may 
be  called   upon   bv   the  duel   Judge  oi   said 
court   to  perform   Judicial   duties  «'tt*i  said 
court  lor  any  period  or  periods  speclhed  by 
such  chiel  judge.  A  senior  judge  who  Is  per- 
forming   judicial    duties    pursuant    to    mis 
subsection  shall  be  paid  the  same  compensa- 
tion lin  lieu  of  retired  p.iy,   and  allowaJices 
for  travel  and  other  expenses  as  a  judge. 
SEC    •>    The  United  States  Court  of  Mlll- 
tarv  Appe.as  estyoUshed  under  this  Act  Is  a 
continuation  of   the  Court  of   Military   Ap- 
peals as  it  existed  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  and  no  loss  of  rights  or  powers, 
interruption  or  jurisdiction,  or  prejudice  tu 
matters   pending    in    the   Court   of    Mlhtorj 
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Appeals  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
shall  result.  A  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  so  serving  on  the  day  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  shall,  for  all  pur- 
poses, be  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  under  this  Act 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


INCREASING  THE  PARTICIPATION 
OF  LAW  OFFICERS  IN  COURTS- 
MARTIAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  15971  > 
to  increase  the  participation  of  law  offi- 
cers and  counsel  on  courts-martial,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

There  beiner  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   15971 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iri  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 47  (UnlTorm  Code  of  Military  Justice) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
as  follows 

111  Section  801(10)  i  article  lilO))  Is 
amended  by  inserting  the  words  "or  special" 
after  the  word  "general". 

i2i  Section  816  (article  16 1  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"§  816    Art.    16    Courts-martial   classified 

"The  three  kinds  of  courts-martial  in  each 
of  'he  armed  forces  are — 

"ill  general  courts-martial,  consisting 
of- 

"(A I  a  law  officer  and  not  less  than  five 
members;  or 

"iBi  only  a  law  officer,  if  before  the  court 
Is  assembled  the  accused,  knowing  the  Iden- 
tity of  the  law  officer  and  after  consTilt<i- 
tlon  with  defense  counsel,  requests  in  writ- 
ing a  court  ccmposed  only  of  a  law  officer 
and  the  law  officer  approved  and  the  conven- 
ing authority  consents; 

"(2 1  special  courts-martial,  consisting  of — 
"(A I    not  les'i  than  three  members;  or 
"  I  B  I   a  law  oScer  and  not  less  than  three 
members;  or 

■(C)  only  a  law  officer,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  those  prescribed  in  clause  (1)  (B) ; 
and 

"  I  3  I  summ^u-y  courts-martial,  consisting  of 
one  commissioned  officer." 

(3)  Section  818  (article  18)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  "However,  a  general  cotuT:-martial  of 
the  kind  specified  in  .section  816(li(B)  of 
this  title  (article  16(  1)  (B»  I  may  not  adjudge 
the  penalty  of  death." 

(4)  Section  819  (article  19)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting 
the  following  sentence  ;n  place  thereof:  "A 
bad-conduct  discharge  may  not  be  adjudged 
unless  a  complete  record  of  the  proceedings 
and  testimony  has  been  made  and  the  ac- 
cused was  represented  or  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  represented  at  the  trial  by  coun- 
sel having  the  qualifications  prescribed  un- 
der section  827 1  b  i  of  this  title  ( article  27(b)) 
unless,  in  time  of  war,  counsel  having  such 
qualifications  cannot  be  obtained  on  ac- 
count of  physical  condition  or  military  ex- 
igencies, and  in  such  event  the  convening  au- 
thority shall  make  a  detailed  statement,  to 
be  appended  to  the  record,  stating  why  such 
counsel    could   not  be   obtained." 

i5i  Section  825(c)  ( 1)  i  article  25(c)  ( 1)  )  is 
amended — • 

(.\)  by  striking  out  "before  the  convening 
of  the  court,"  in  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting "before  the  conclusion  of  a  session 
called  by  the  law  officer  under  section  839(a) 
of  this  title  (article  39(ai  i  prior  to  trial  or, 
In  the  absence  of  such  a  session,  before  the 
court  IS  assembled  for  the  trial  of  the  ac- 
cused," in  place  thereof;  and 


(B)  by  striking  out  "convened"  In  the  last 
sentence  and  inserting  "assembled"  in  place 
thereof, 

(6)  Subchapter  V  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  following  item  in  the  analysis: 
"826.  26.  Law    officer    of    a    general    court- 
martial." 

and    inserting   the   following   Item    in    place 
thereof: 

"826.  26.  Law  officer  of  a  general  or  special 
court-martial." 

(7)  The  calchllne  and  subsection  (a)  of 
section  826  (article  26)  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

•§  826.  Art.  26,  Law  officer  of  a  general  or 
special  court-martial 
"(a)  The  authority  convening  a  general 
court-martial  shall,  and.  subject  to  regula- 
tion of  the  Secretary  concerned,  the  author- 
ity convening  a  special  court-martial  may. 
detail  as  law  officer  thereof  a  commissioned 
officer  who  is  a  member  of  the  bar  of  a  Fed- 
eral court  or  of  the  highest  court  of  a  State 
and  who  is  certified  to  be  qualified  for  that 
duty  by  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
armed  force  of  which  he  is  a  member.  A  com- 
missioned officer  who  is  certified  to  be  quali- 
fied for  duty  as  a  law  officer  of  a  general 
court-martial  Is  also  qualified  for  duty  as  a 
law  officer  of  a  single-officer  or  other  special 
court-martial.  A  commissioned  officer  who  is 
certified  to  be  qualified  for  duty  as  a  law  of- 
ficer of  a  special  court-martial  is  qualified 
for  duty  as  a  law  officer  of  any  kind  of  special 
court-martial.  However,  no  person  may  act 
as  a  law  officer  of  a  single-officer  general 
court-martial  unless  he  is  -specially  certified 
to  be  qualified  for  that  duty.  No  person  is 
eligible  to  act  as  law  officer  in  a  case  if  he 
is  the  accuser  or  a  witness  for  the  prosecu- 
tion or  has  acted  as  Investigating  officer  or  as 
counsel  in  the  same  case." 

(8)  Section  826(b)  (article  26(b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  figures  "839" 
and  "39"  and  inserting  the  figures  "839 (bi" 
and  "39(b)",  respectively,  in  place  thereof. 

(9l   Section  829  (article  29)   is  amended — 
(Ai  by  striking  out  "accused  has  been  ar- 
raigned"   in    subsection    (a  I     and    inserting 
"court  has  been  assembled  for  the  trial  of 
the  accused"  in  place  thereof; 

(B)  by  Inserting  ",  other  than  a  single- 
officer  general  court-mEirtlai,"  alter  "cotirt- 
martial"  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(b);  and  by  amending  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (bi  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
trial  may  proceed  with  the  new  members 
present  after  the  recorded  evidence  pre- 
viously introduced  before  the  members  of  the 
court  has  been  read  to  the  court  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  law  ofHcer,  the  accused,  and 
counsel  for  both  sides.": 

(C)  by  inserting  ",  other  than  a  single- 
officer  special  court-martial,"  after  "court- 
martial"  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(ci:  and  by  amending  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (c)  to  read  as  follows:  "The  trial 
shall  proceed  with  the  new  members  pres- 
ent as  If  no  evidence  had  previotisly  been  in- 
troduced at  the  trial,  unless  a  verbatim 
record  of  the  evidence  previously  introduced 
before  the  members  of  the  court  or  a  stipu- 
lation thereof  is  read  to  the  cotirt  in  the 
presence  of  the  law  officer,  if  any,  the  ac- 
cused and  counsel  for  both  sides,":  and 

(D)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof: 

"(d)  If  the  law  officer  of  a  single-officer 
court-martial  is  unable  to  proceed  with  the 
trial  because  of  physical  disability,  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  challenge,  or  for  other  good  cause, 
the  trial  shall  proceed,  subject  to  any  ap- 
plicable conditions  of  section  816  (liiBi  or 
i2)(C)  of  this  title  (article  16  (1|(B)  or 
(2)(C)).  after  the  detail  of  a  new  law  offi- 
cer as  if  no  evidence  had  previously  been 
Introduced,  unless  a  verbatim  record  of  the 
evidence  previously  Introduced  or  a  stipu- 
lation thereof  Is  read  in  court  in  the  presence 
of  the  new  law  officer,  the  accused,  and 
counsel  for  both  sides." 


(10)  Section  835  (article  35)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  ind  in- 
serting the  following  in  place  thereof:  "in 
time  of  peace  no  person  may.  against  his 
objection,  be  brought  to  trial,  or  be  required 
to  participate  by  himself  or  counsel  in  a 
session  called  by  the  law  officer  under  section 
839(a)  of  this  title  (article  :i9(al  ) .  m  a  gen- 
eral court-martial  case  within  a  period  of  five 
days  after  the  service  of  charges  upon  him. 
or  in  a  special  court-martial  case  within  a 
period  of  three  days  after  the  service  nf 
charges  upon  him," 

(11)  Section  838(b)  (article  38(b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "presi- 
dent of  the  court"  in  the  last  sentence  and 
Inserting  .he  words  "law  officer  or  by  the 
president  i  f  a  court-martial  without  a  law 
officer"  In  place  thereof. 

(12)  Section  839  (article  39)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"S839.  Art.  39.  Sessions 

"(a)  At  any  time  after  the  service  uf 
charges  have  been  referred  for  trial  to  a 
court-martial  composed  of  a  law  officer  and 
members,  the  law  ollicer  may,  subject  to  sec- 
tion 835  of  this  title  (article  35),  call  the 
court  into  session  without  the  presence  of  the 
members  for  the  purpose  of — 

"(II  hearing  and  determining  motiotis 
raising  defenses  or  objections  which  are  ca- 
pable of  determination  without  trial  of  the 
l.ssues  raised  by  a  plea  of  not  guilty: 

"(2)  hearing  and  ruling  upon  any  matt.^r 
which  may  be  ruled  upon  by  the  law  officer 
under  this  chapter,  whether  or  not  the  mut- 
ter is  appropriate  for  later  consideration  nr 
decision  by  the  members  of  the  court; 

"(31  if  permitted  by  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  concerned,  holding  the  arraign- 
ment and  receiving  the  pleas  of  the  accused; 
and 

"(4)  performing  any  other  procedural 
function  which  may  be  performed  by  the 
law  officer  under  this  chapter  or  under  rules 
prescribed  pursuant  to  section  836  of  this 
title  (article  36 1  and  which  does  not  require 
the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  court 
These  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  .!; 
the  presence  of  the  accused,  the  defense 
counsel,  and  the  trial  counsel  and  shall  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record. 

"(b)  When  the  members  of  a  court-mar- 
tial deliberate  or  vote,  only  the  members 
may  be  present.  After  the  members  of  ; 
court-martial  which  includes  a  law  officer 
and  members  have  finally  voted  on  the  find- 
ings, the  president  of  the  court  may  reqtiest 
the  law  officer  and  the  reporter,  if  any.  lo 
appear  before  the  members  to  pvit  the  finci- 
Ings  in  proper  form,  and  these  proceediiiijs 
shall  be  on  the  record.  All  other  proceedines. 
including  any  other  consultation  of  the 
members  of  the  court  with  counsel  or  the 
law  officer,  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  rec- 
ord and  shall  be  in  the  presence  of  the  .;c- 
cused.  the  defense  counsel,  the  trial  counsel. 
and.  in  cases  in  which  a  law  officer  lias  been 
detailed  to  the  court,  the  law  officer." 

(13)  Section  840  (article  40)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows ; 

"§  840,  Art.  40,  Continuances 

"The  law  officer  or  a  court-martial  with- 
out a  law  officer  may,  for  reasonable  cause. 
grant  a  continuance  to  any  party  for  such 
time,  and  as  often,  as  may  appear  to  be 
just." 

(14)  Section  841  (a  i  (article  41(a)  i  is 
amended — ■ 

(A)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  'o 
read  at  follows:  "The  law  officer  and  mem- 
bers of  a  general  or  special  court-martial 
may  be  challenged  by  the  accused  or  the 
trial  counsel  for  cause  stated  to  the  court.": 
and. 

iB)  by  striking  out  the  word  "court"  iti 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  the  words 
"law  officer,  or,  if  none,  the  court,"  in  place 
thereof, 

(15)  Section  842(a)  (article  42(ai)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"(a)  Before  performing  their  respective 
duties,  law  officers,  members  of  general  and 
special  courts-martial,  trial  counsel,  assist- 
int  trial  counsel,  defense  counsel,  assistant 
defense  counsel,  reporters,  and  interpreters 
shall  take  an  oath  to  perform  their  duties 
"faithfully.  The  form  of  the  oath,  the  time 
and  place  of  the  taking  thereof,  the  manner 
of  recording  the  same,  and  whether  the  oath 
shall  be  taken  lor  all  cases  in  which  these 
duties  are  to  be  performed  or  for  a  particu- 
lar case,  shall  be  as  prescribed  in  regulations 
of  the  Secretarv  concerned  Tliese  regula- 
tions may  provi'de  that  an  oath  to  perform 
faithfullv  duties  as  a  law  officer,  trial  coun- 
sel assistant  trial  counsel,  defense  counsel, 
or  assistant  defense  counsel  may  be  taken  ,it 
any  lime  bv  any  judge  advocate,  law  spe- 
cialist, or  other  person  certified  to  be  quali- 
fied or  competent  for  the  duty.  ;(nd  if  such 
;,n  oath  is  taken  it  need  not  again  lie  taken 
'at  the  time  the  Judge  advocate,  law  spe- 
cialist,  or  other  person  is  detailed   to   that 

duty."  ,    . 

,16)  Section  845  (article  45)  is  amended- 
(A)   by  striking  out  the  words  "arr.iigned 

before    a    court-martial"    in    .subsection    (a) 

and  inserting  the  words  "after  arraignment" 

in  place  thereof;  and 

,B|    by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 

follows: 

"(b)  A  plea  of  guilty  by  the  accused  mav 
not  be  received  to  any  charge  nr  specification 
alleging  an  ofl^ense  for  which  the  death  pen- 
alty" may  be  adjudged.  With  respect  to  any 
otlier  charge  or  specification  to  which  a  plea 
of  "Uilty  has  been  made  by  the  accused  and 
accepted  by  the  law  officer  or  by  a  court- 
martial  without  a  law  officer,  a  finding  of 
guilty  of  the  charge  or  specification  may,  it 
permitted  bv  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
concerned,  be  entered  immediately  without 
vote  This  nnding  .shall  constitute  the  find- 
ine  of  the  court  unless  the  plea  of  guilty  is 
wimdrawn  prior  to  announcement  of  the 
sentence,  in  v,-hich  event  the  proceedings 
.^hall  continue  as  though  the  accused  had 
pleaded  not  guilty." 

(1-1  Section  849(a)  (article  49(a))  is 
amended  bv  inserting  after  the  word  "unless  • 
the  words  ""the  law  officer  or  court-martial 
withotit  a  law  officer  hearing  the  case  or,  if 
Uie  case  is  not  being  heard." 

(181  Section  851  (article  51)  is  amended— 
(  A)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  of  .'■uta- 
section  (a)  to  read  as  follows:  "Voting  by 
members  of  a  general  or  special  court-martial 
on  'he  findings  and  on  the  sentence,  and  by 
members  of  a  court-martial  without  a  law- 
officer  upon  questions  of  challenge,  shall  be 
by  secret  written  ballot,": 

■  iB)  by  amending  the  first  three  sentences 
of  subsection  (b)  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
l.iw  officer  and,  except  for  questions  of  chal- 
lenge, the  president  of  a  court-martial  with- 
out a  law  oificer  shall  rule  upon  all  ques- 
tions of  law  and  all  interlocutory  questions 
arising  durir-c  the  proceedings.  Any  such 
ruling  made  bv  the  law  officer  upon  any  ques- 
tion of  law  or  any  interlocutory  question 
other  than  the  factual  issue  of  mental  re- 
sponsibilitv  of  the  accused,  or  by  the  presi- 
dent of  a  court-martial  without  a  law  officer 
upon  any  question  of  law  other  than  a  mo- 
tion tor  a  finding  of  not  guilty,  i-s  final  and 

■  unstltutes  -he  ruling  of  the  court.  However, 
'he  law  officer  or  the  president  of  a  court- 
:nartial  without  a  law  officer  may  change  his 
ruling  at  anv  time  during  the  trial." 

(C)   by  striking  out  the  words  "of  a  gen- 
eral  cotirt-martial    and    the    president   of    a 
r-pecial  court-martial  shall,  in  the  presence 
of    the    accused    and    counsel,    instruct    the 
ourt  as  to  the  elements  of  the  offense  and 

■  harge  the  court"  In  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (C)  and  inserting  the  v.-ords  "and 
the  president  of  a  court-martial  without  a 
.aw  officer  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  ac- 
cused and  counsel,  instruct  the  members  of 
the  court  as  to  the  elements  of  the  offense 
and  charge  them"  in  place  thereof;  and 


(Di  by  .idding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof ; 

"(d)  Suljsectlons  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  do  not 
apply  to  a  single-officer  court-martial.  An 
officer  who  is  detailed  as  a  single-officer  court- 
martial  shall  determine  all  questions  of  law 
and  fact  arising  during  the  proceedings  and. 
If  the  accused  is  convicted,  adjudge  an  ap- 
l>roprlate  sentence.  Such  single-officer  court- 
martial  shall  make  a  general  finding  and  shall 
in  addition  on  request  find  the  facts  specially. 
If  an  ojiinion  or  memorandum  of  decision  is 
filed.  It  will  be  sufficient  If  the  findings  of 
fact  api>ear  therein." 

(19)  Section  852  (article  52)  is  amended — 

(A)  bv  Inserting  the  words  "as  provided 
in  section  845(b)  of  this  title  (article  45(b) ) 
or"  after  the  word  "except"  In  subsection 
(a)(2);  and 

(B)  bv  inserting  immediately  before  the 
peri'Xl  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  ( c  i 
the  word  ",  but  a  determination  to  reconsider 
a  finding  of  guilty  or  to  reconsider  a  sentence, 
with  a  view  toward  decreasing  It,  may  be 
made  by  any  lesser  vote  which  indicates  that 
the  reconsideration  is  not  opposed  by  the 
number  of  votes  required  for  that  finding  or 
sentence." 

(20)  Section     854(a)      (article     54(a))     Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)   Each  general  court-martial  shall  keep 
a  separate  record  of  the  proceedings  in  each 
case  brought  before  It,  and  the  record  shall 
be  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the  law 
officer.  If  the  record  cannot  be  authoiiticated 
by  the  law  officer  by  reason  of  his  death   dis- 
aiollity,  or  absence,"  it  shall  be  authenticated 
ijy  the  signature  of  the  trial  counsel  or  by 
ihat  of  a  member  if  the  trial  counsel  is  un- 
able to  authenticate  it  by  reason  of  his  death, 
disability,  or  absence.  In  a  court-martial  con- 
sisting of  only  a  law  officer  the  record  shall 
be  authenticated  by  the  court  reporter  under 
the    same    conditions    which    would    impose 
such  a  dutv  on  a  member  under  this  sub- 
section.   If    the    pi-oceedings    have    resulted 
in   an    acquittal   of   all    charges   and    speci- 
fications  or.   if   not   affecting   a    general    or 
fiag  officer,  in  a  sentence  not  including  dis- 
charge and  not  in  excess  of  that  which  may 
otherwise   be   adjudged  by   a   special   court- 
martial,  the  record  shall  contain  such  mat- 
ters as  may  be  prescribed  liy  regulations  of 
the  President." 

(21)  (A)      Section     869      (article     69)      Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  i^ew  sen- 
tence at  the  end  thereof:  "Notwithsundlng 
section   876   of    this    title    (article    76),   the 
findings   or   sentence,   or   both,   in   a   court- 
martial  case  which  has  been  finally  reviewed, 
but   has  not  been   reviewed   by   a   board   of 
review  may  be  vacated  or  modified  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
on  the  ground  of  newly  discovered  evidence. 
fraud  on  the  court,  lack  of  jurisdiction  over 
the  accused  or  the  offense,  or  error  prejudi- 
cial to  the  substantial  rights  of  the  accused." 
(B)   The    first    sentence    of    section    873 
(article  73 1    is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"At  any  time  within  two  years  after  approval 
by    the    convening    authority    of    a    court- 
niartial  sentence  which  has  been  referred  to 
a  board  of  review  the  accused  may  petition 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  for  a  new  trial 
on  grounds  of  newly  discovered  evidence  or 
fraud  on  the  court." 

Sec.  2.  (1)  Except  for  subsection  (21)  of 
section  1.  this  Act  becomes  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  tenth  month  following  the 
month  in  which  it  is  enacted. 

(2)  Subsection  (21)  (A)  of  section  1  be- 
com.es  effective  upon  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(3)  Subsection  (21)  (B)  of  section  1  shall 
apply  to  all  court-martial  sentences  approved 
by  the  convening  authority  on  or  after,  or 
not  more  than  two  years  before,  the  date 
of  its  enactment. 


On  page  2.  delete  lines  18  through  22  and 
substitute  therefor  the  following: 

"(3)  Section  818  (article  18)  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof; 

However,  a  general  court-martial  of  the 
kind  specified  In  section  816(1)  (B)  of  this 
title  (article  16(1)  (B))  shall  not  have  Juris- 
diction to  try  any  person  for  any  offense  for 
which  the  death  penalty  may  be  adjudged 
unless  the  case  has  been  previously  referred 
to  trial  as  a  non-capital  case.' 

On  page  3.  delete  lines  7  through  12  and 
substitute  therefor:  "827(b)  4)f  this  Utle 
(article  27(b) ) ." 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 


The     committee     amendments    were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
is  de.sienod  primarily  to  let  the  law  offi- 
cer.s  in  courts-martial  assume  a  larger 
lole  in  tlie  i)iocecdinps.  By  .so  doing  it  is 
cxijected  that  the  court-martial  proceed- 
ings  will  be  able  to  be  conducted  more 
expeditiously  with  the  law  ullicer  making 
necessary  iJi'eliminary  nnd  post-trial  de- 
cisions. By  providing  ample  oj^portunity 
to  decide  questions  of  law  in  advance, 
the  court-martial  itself  should  proceed 
more  expeditiously.  This  would  mean 
added  savings  in  that  the  oflicers  called 
to  .sit  on  the  couits  would  not  have  to 
.spend  their  time  wailing  outside  while 
the  law  officer  makes  necessary  rulings. 
Most  of  the  rulings  will  have  been  made 
in  advance.  This  will  mean  that  the  law 
olTicer  will  then  operate  in  more  of  a  role 
cf  a  trial  .iudgc. 

In  addition,  the  accused  is  finen  the 
opportunity  of  waiving  trial  by  court- 
martial  witli  the  trial  to  be  held  by  the 
law  officer  instead.  As  the  language  is 
now  this  provision  for  the  waiver  of  trial 
by  court-martial  is  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  Federal  rule  of  criminal  pi-ocedure 
for  the  waiver  of  trial  by  .iury. 

Tlie  bill  provides  that  a  special  court- 
martial  may  not  adjudge  a  bad  conduct 
di.scharsre  unless  the  accused  is  given  the 
opi:)ortunity  of  being  represented  by  a 
legally  qualified  coun,sel. 

The  bill  al.so  extends  from  1  to  2  years 
the  time  within  which  a  new  trial  may 
be  granted  in  ca.scs  leviev.ed  by  a  board 
of  review.  In  those  cases  not  reviewed  by 
a  board  of  review — which  would  generally 
include  tho.se  tried  by  any  court-martial 
not  involving   a   punitive   discharge   or 
confinement   for    1    year   or   more — the 
Judge  Advocate  General  is  civen  broad 
authority  to  vacate  or  modify  the  find- 
ings or  sentence  becau.se  of  newly  dis- 
covered  evidence,   fraud   on   the   court, 
lack  of  jurisdiction,  or  error  prejudicial 
to  the  substantial  rights  of  the  accused. 

I  think  all  of  the.se  matters  are  very 
decided  improvements  to  our  court-mar- 
tial system. 

One  of  the  amendments  to  the  bill 
would  loermit  the  accused  to  waive  trial 
by  a  full  court-martial  and  have  the  trial 
by  the  law  officer  alone,  just  as  the  de- 
fendant in  a  regular  criminal  case  can 
waive  trial  by  jury.  On  April  8.  1968.  the 
Supreme  Court  in  United  States  against 
Jackson  found  that  part  of  the  Federal 
Kidnaping  Act  to  be  unconstitutional 
that  provided  for  the  death  penalty  by 
the  verdict  of  the  jury.  The  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  this  provision  interfered 
with  the  right  to  trial  by  juiT.  since  it 
put  pressure  on  an  accused  to  waive  trial 
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by  jury  in  order  to  avoid  the  death  penal- 
ty. The  first  amendment  would  avoid  this 
problem  in  connection  with  the  waiver  of 
court-martial  by  an  accused  by  not  al- 
lowing waiver  where  the  death  penalty 
is  possible. 

The  second  amendment  removes  an 
exception  so  that  there  always  will  be 
legal  counsel  required  to  repiesent  an 
accused  where  a  bad  conduct  discharge 
may  be  adjudged.  The  bill  as  originally 
drafted  provided  an  exception  m  time  of 
war  when  the  convening  authontv  can- 
not readily  have  a  lawyer  available  to 
represent  the  accused.  By  this  am.end- 
ment  the  exception  is  deleted  and  a 
lawyer  must  represent  the  accused  at  all 
times  if  a  bad  conduct  discharge  caji  be 
adjudged.  ~^ 

These  amendments  have  been  cleared 
with  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Army  who  has  also  obtamed  the  consent 
of  the  Judge  Advocates  General  of  the 
Navv  and  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  18  years  since  adoption  df  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice,  which 
greatly  improved  this  Nation's  system 
of  militaiT  justice  This  was  the  out- 
growth of  the  many  bitter  compla'nts 
made  by  service  pereonnel  who  had 
served  in  the  Anned  Forces  during  World 
War  II  and  against  the  manner  of  ad- 
ministering a  system  of  military  justice 
which  had  chanL'ed  little  since  the  Revo- 
lutionaiT  War. 

The  first  maior  revision  of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  was  suggested 
in  1953.  when  the  code  committee,  com- 
posed of  the  Judge  Advocates  General  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  the  ludges  of  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals,  proposed  17 
changes.  Sine?  then  the  code  committee 
has  continuec  lo  recommend  necessary 
changes,  and  ;t  has  .sought  enactment  of 
two  specific  measures  I  have  sponsored  in 
the  House. 

The  bill  which  is  before  us  at  this  time. 
H.R.  15971.  is  a  culmination,  but  not  a 
conclusion,  of  these  many  years  of  efloit 
to  modernize  an-  revamp  our  syctem  of 
military  justice.  Not  only  has  the  bill  re- 
ceived the  endorsement  of  the  code  com- 
mittee, but  it  IS  also  supported  by  such 
organizations  as  the  .American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  Federal  Bar  Association, 
the  Florida  Bar.  Brooklyn  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  State  Bar  of  Georgia,  the  Jew- 
ish War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  New  York  County  Law- 
yers Association,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States.  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Committee  on  Military  Justice  of  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New- 
York. 

As  noted  in  the  committee  report  on 
this  bill,  the  Department  of  Defense 
favors  and  urges  its  passage,  and  I  am 
glad  that  the  committee  unanimously 
recommends  its  enactment. 

I  look  on  H.R.  15971  as  on  the  first 
of  many  revisions  that  will  now  be  made 
in  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice. 
I  feel  it  is  a  good  first  step.  Many  re- 
visions have  been  proposed  which  are 
not  included  in  this  present  bill,  and  I 
want  to  point  out  that  many  of  the 
proposals  are  in  my  omnibus  bill  H.R. 
226,  which  I  introduced  on  the  first  day 


of  this  Congress.  I  am  hopeful  the  com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  consider  further 
appropriate  and  necessary  revisions  early 
next  year. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  15971  will  per- 
mit the  procedure  for  trials  by  special 
and  general  courts-martial  to  conform 
more  closely  with  the  procedure  used 
in  the  United  States  District  Courts  in 
the  trial  of  criminal  cases.  The  bill  will 
enhance  the  effectiveness  and  prestige 
of  the  law  officer,  and  his  role  will  more 
closely  approximate  that  of  a  civilian 
trial  judge. 

An  outstanding  provision  provides  for 
attorneys  for  the  accused  in  all  cases 
where  a  bad  conduct  discharge  can  be 
awarded,  which  brings  the  military  pro- 
cedures more  nearly  in  line  with  recent 
civilian  court  procedural  changes. 

The  need  for  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion came  in  part  from  a  series  of  de- 
cisions by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  which  expanded  the 
ro-e  of  the  law  officer  and  increased  his 
responsibilities.  But  under  present  law 
the  law  officer  is  hampered  by  provisions 
which  It  is  felt  unnecessarily  limit  his 
authority  to  perform  judicial  functions 
which  are  customary  and  essential.  An 
example  of  this  can  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  a  law  officer  presently  cannot  pass 
on  challenges  for  cause  even  though  the 
reasons  for  the  challenges  may  affect  all 
members  of  the  court.  The  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  has  asserted  that  under 
the  circumstances  it  would  be  i)referable 
if  such  challenges  for  cause  were  passed 
on  by  the  law  officer  rather  than  the 
members  of  the  court. 

Maj.  Gen.  Kenneth  J.  Hodson,  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army, 
who  represented  the  Department  of  De- 
fense before  the  House  Anned  Sernces 
Committee,  advised  us  that: 

The  desirability  of  procedural  and  sub- 
stantive changes  contained  in  this  legisla- 
tion has  become  clearly  evident  in  the  con- 
duct or  crlmmal  trials  under  the  present 
ru:es.  which  have  proved  somewhat  unwieldy 
and  cumbersome  when  appl.ed  to  the  present 
day  concepts  of  ■  he  distinction  between  the 
role  of  the  law  orticer  and  that  of  the  court- 
martial  members 

As  far  as  cost  is  concerned,  the  De- 
paitment  of  Defense  has  told  us  en- 
actment of  H.R.  15971  will  cause  no 
appaient  increase  in  the  budgetary  re- 
quirements of  the  various  .services  in 
implementing  it.  and  actually  the  legis- 
lation may  save  the  Government  money 
since  it  streamlines  procedures  and  elim- 
inates much  time  that  is  now  wasted 
when,  under  present  law,  the  full  court 
15  convened  and  then  dismissed  to  wait 
outside — sometimes  for  a  considerable 
period — before  simple  matters  that  un- 
der this  legislation  will  now  be  attended 
to  by  only  a  law  officer. 

The  support  for  this  legislation  has 
been  almost  unanimous  from  every  quar- 
ter, and  the  need  for  its  enactment  is 
apparent.  I  urge  my  colleagues  of  the 
House  to  vote  for  the  passage  of  H.R. 
15971. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider   was   laid   on    the   table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


June  S 

ARMS  TO  JORDAN 


1968 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  lo  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  lo 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  w-as  most 
disturbing  to  read  in  the  press  last  Fri- 
day that  the  United  States  is  quiet'.y  re- 
arming Jordan  tJ  her  military  capability 
level  of  last  June  and  rearming  her  u-ith 
U.S.  jet  fighters  and  otiier  military 
eq-aipment. 

As  we  appioach  the  first  anniver.saiy 
of  the  6-day  war.  it  is  the  height  of  folly 
for  me  Un.ted  States  lo  be  rearming  Joi  - 
dan,  a  nation  which  only  1  year  ago  -asid 
U.S.  armaments  lo  attack  Israel  ar.a 
since  then  has  engaged  iii  innumerab'i 
terroristic  attacks  on  Israel.  That  out- 
break of  war  1  year  ago  should  have  ex- 
ploded the  theory  that  American  arm- 
shipments  extend  American  infl-uence  to 
restrain  the  Arab  States.  That  mistake 
must  not  be  repeated. 

I  have  sent  u  telegram  to  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  again  stating  my  oppositior, 
to  the  decision  to  rearm  Jordan. 

The  telegram  is  as  foUow-s: 

May  31     1968 
Hon.  Dean  Ru.sk. 
Secretary  of  State. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  apparent  U.S 
policy  of  rearming  Jordan  to  capability  level 
of  last  June,  as  reported  m  the  press.  U.S. 
arms  were  used  in  Jordan's  attack  on  Israel. 
Increased  Arab  strength  only  increases  risk 
of  future  attacks.  I  caU  on  you  to  cease  arnu 
shipments  to  Jordan. 

Wu-LIAM  F,  Ryan. 
Member  of  Congress. 


June  3,  1968 
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VOTING  RIGHTS  FOR  18- YEAR-OLDS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
address  the  Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  the  President  of  the 
United  States  endorsed  the  pn  xjsal  for 
18-year-olds  to  have  votin,  lights 
throughout  the  entire  Nation.  We  in 
Georgia  iiave  provided  this  right  for  18- 
19-.  and  20-year-olds  for  more  than  two 
decades.  Probably.  I  am  the  one  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
voted  earliest  under  this  measure,  for  in 
1944  at  the  age  of  19  I  voted  for  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  local 
and  State  officeholders. 

Earlier,  I  introduced  a  joint  resolu- 
tion— House  Joint  Resolution  977 — a 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  to 
extend  this  riaht  to  all  persons  through- 
out the  United  States  at  the  age  of  18, 

I  commend  the  President  for  this  for- 
ward-looking and  farsighted  approach 
to  extend  voting  rights  to  18-year-olds. 
Personally.  I  can  stand  before  this  body 
and  .say  that  I  took  a  greater  interest  m 
civic  affairs  and  in  political  affairs  dur- 
ing my  senior  year  in  high  school  and  as 
an  18-year-old  because  I  knew-  full  well 


and  I  would  be  able  to  take  part  in  the 
elective  process.  The  youth  of  this  coun- 
try are  mature  enough  to  have  a  part  in 
helping  to  chart  the  course  of  this 
Nation. 

I  hope  my  resolution,  which  was  in- 
troduced earlier,  will  be  the  resolution  se- 
lected to  pa.ss  this  Congre.ss  to  grant  18- 
year-olds  the  right  to  vote,  inasmuch 
as  Georgia  did  pioneer  voting  rights  for 
18-year-olds  and  I  am  the  member  of 
the  House  who  first  exercised  this  right. 

If,  for  ixjlilical  reasons,  the  President 
would  prefer  to  have  a  Democrat  rather 
inan  a  Republican  author  this  measure. 
I  certainly  ho!>e  he  will  select  a  Georgia 
Democrat,  inasmuch  as  we  in  Georgia 
did  pioneer  this  effort  and  have  proven 
its  value.        

NEED  FOR  A  BROAD  SWEEP  ATTACK 
AGAINST  CRIME  IN  WASHINGTON. 
DC. 


Works  may  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  .here  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 

point   of   order    that    a   quorum    is    not 

present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quomm  is 

not  pre.sent- 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answ-er  to  their 
names; 

I  Roll  No   1601 


Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    GUDE.    Mr.    Speaker,    for    .some 
time,  there  is  and  has  been  an  obvious 
need  for  a  broad  sweep  attack  against 
crime  in  the  streets  of  Washington.  D.C. 
Additional  ix)l!ce  must  be  made  available 
and  put  into  the  streets.  This,  how-ever. 
is  only  a  first  .step.  Improvements  must 
be  made  in  all  aspects  of  the  law-en- 
forcement process  in   the  city.  Gilbert 
Hahn.  the  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  made 
a  forthright  statement  last  w-eek  calling 
for    a    doubling   of   the   District   ixjlice 
force  as  a  prompt  method   for  curbing 
crime.    .An    enlargement    of    the    force 
would    have    an    immediate    effect    on 
stopping  criminals.  But  Mr.  Hahn  al.so 
pointed  out  the  need  for  improvements 
in  the  courts,  in  the  rehabilitation  and 
l^robation  system  and  long  range  rem- 
edies for  the  root  causes  of  crime.  This 
i.--,  a  practical,  realistic  approach.  Legis- 
lation has  oeen  introduced  by  Members 
of  Congress  to  improve  the  law-enforce- 
ment process.  Other  Members  and  my- 
.<elf  have  sponsored  legislation  providing 
ior  additional  judges,  for  improvement 
vi  the  juvenile  court  system,  for  relieving 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  pater- 
nity  and   nonsupport  cases  which   add 
unnecessarily     to     their     backlog     and 
others.  These  bills  will  all  materially  as- 
sist in  reducing  crime  in  the  street. 

Other  legislation  such  as  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize police  reserve  forces  w-hich  would 
place  more  iJatrolmen  in  the  street 
merits  prompt  attention.  The  detention 
center  and  the  juvenile  lehabilitaticn 
facilities  must  be  enlarged  and  im- 
i:roved.  A  long  range  lasting  reduction 
in  crime  w-ill  require  such  a  broad  sweep 
attack. 

PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ROADS.  COMMITTEE  ON  PUB- 
LIC WORKS,  TO  SIT  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads    of    the    Committee    on    Public 
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Gilbert  O  NelU,  Mass. 

Cirlffin  Ba~sman 

Crurney  PlcKle 

Hanna  Podell 

Hansen.  Idaho  Pool 

Harrison  Pryor 

H.awkins  liees 

Hays  Reid.  111. 

Henderson  Reifel 

Henoni:  Relnecke 

Holifield  Resnick 

Holland  Reuss 

Howard  Rivers 

Hunt-ate  Ronan 

IchorU  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Jonas  Ro.senthal 

Jones,  Ala.  Roth 

Jones.  Mo.  Roybal 

Kelly  t^chadeberg 

Kupferman  Scheuer 
Kuykendall         Selden 
Kyros  Stafford 

Landrum  Steed 

Lesgett  stubblefteld 

Bennon  Tafl 

Lloyd  Taylor 

Long.  La.  Teague,  Tex. 

I.uker.s  Tenzer 

McDonald,  tilt 

Mich.  Waldie 

McMillan  W'ampler 

Macdonald,         Watkins 
Mass.  Whalley 

MacGregor  WiIUs 


Edwards.  Calif  Machen 

Evins,  Tenn.  May 

Parbstelu  Miller.  Calif 

Fino  Mlnshall 

Flood  Mize 


'Wilson. 

Charlc-  H. 
Wolff 


The  SPEAKER.   On   this  roUcall   296 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 

a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,   further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 

w-ith.  

AMENDING  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION 

ON  THE  ARTS  .AND  THE  HU^LANI- 

TIES   ACT   OF    1965— CONFERENCE 

REPORT 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
mitted a  conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  'H.R.  11308t.  to  amend 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  f.entleman  from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
w-eek  Mrs.  Gathings  and  I  took  a  tour  of 
the  New  England  States.  It  was  a  most 
enjoyable  trip. 

On  I-'riday  we  spent  the  night  in  a 
thriving  little  city  of  Gorham,  N.H.,  at  a 
very  lovely  and  fine  motel.  The  lady  who 
jointly  with  her  husband  operated  the 
motel  said  to  me.  "Now-,  you  know.  I  have 
an  awful  time  getting  someone  w-ho  will 
w-ork.  What  needs  to  be  done  in  this 
country  is  to  have  people  send  the  want 
ads  from  their  newspapers  to  their  Mem- 
bers of  Congress." 

We  went  on  to  Boston,  where  we  spent 
Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning,  I 
hapi^ened  to  pick  up  the  Boston  paper 
and  1  looked  for  "Help  Wanted"  adver- 
tisements bearing  in  mind  what  that  fine 
lady  had  said. 

Boston  IS  a  city.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
typical  in  this  Nation,  a  fine  citv,  a 
marvelous  city,  but  w-e  will  find  the  same 
situation  not  only  in  Boston,  but 
throughout  the  country  in  that  business 
establishments  cannot  get  i>eople  to  take 
jobs  that  are  open. 

Here  is  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe  of 
June  2,  1968.  and  starting  on  page  6  and 
going  all  the  w-ay  through  to  page  22, 
w-e  find  the  section  for  "Men  Wanted." 
There  are  16  pages  in  this  paper  in  which 
employers  are  crying  for  help.  Some  of 
these  ads  read  as  f oUows : 

Insurance  field  sales  manager,  production 
cleric  designers,  checkers,  draftsmen,  person- 
nel opportunities,  purchasing  sub-contractor, 
supervisor,    manager,    account    clerk,    night 
steward,   houseman,   hotel   clerk,    archlte-ts. 
structural  designers,  office  services  manager, 
accountant,    maintenance    mechanic,    stock 
managers  and  assistant  stock  managers,  sales- 
men, custodians.  Janitors,  maintenance  men. 
trainee     positions,     plumbers,     electricians. 
painters,    automobile    casualty    underwriter, 
unskilled  men  to  learn  pounng  and  checkout 
work   warehousemen,  laborers.  non-t«chnical 
sales,   no   experience    required    (S175   weekly 
salary  plus  bonus  and  commission),  -.vood- 
work'ers.  radio  mechanics   assistant  to  execu- 
li-.-c   cooks,  and  electricians.  Here  are  some  of 
the  leads  m  small  ads:  laundry  workers  i sal- 
ary S80  to  $100  weekly),  buyer,  office  man, 
foreman,  warehouseman,  order  clerk,  .tssist- 
ant    laundry   superimendeut,   collector,   un- 
skilled   male,    custodian,    accounting    clerk, 
guard.  TV  road  man.  maintenance  man.  re- 
modeling cirpenter  and  medical  technici.^n 


SOLUTION    TO    PROBLEM    OF    POV- 
ERTY MARCH  ON  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  G.ATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


Another  section  of  the  Globe,  section  2, 
consists  of  "Help  Wanted"  ads  for 
females.  There  are  7  images  of  oppor- 
tunities for  women.  For  the  female  here 
is  a  list  of  some  of  the  openings: 

Nurses,  kev  punch  operators,  clerical- 
experienced  or  trainee,  accounts  clerk,  lab- 
oratory technicians,  bookkeepers,  assistant 
bookkeepers,  general  office,  cashier,  typists, 
secretaries,  payroll  accounts  payable,  techni- 
cal typists,  saleswomen,  modeling,  waitresses, 
personnel  assistant,  secretary  to  patent  at- 
torney, phy.sical  therapist,  clerk  typist,  legal 
secretary  and  hostesses. 

The  jobs  are  plentiful — all  kinds  of 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  poor  people's 
encampment  in  Washington.  It  seems  to 
me  the  answer  to  the  march  on  Washing- 
ton w-ould  be :  Why  not  take  some  of  these 
jobs  and  go  to  work?  America  is  a  land 
where  all  of  our  people,  the  well-to-do 
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and  the  poor  alike,  can  get  ahead  by  and 
through  their  own  efforts — hard  work. 
Let  us  keep  it  that  way. 


DESIGN  FOR  ALL  AMERICANS  — 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  'H.  DOC. 
NO.  324 1 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  message  from  Che  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
l)apers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed ; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

To  most  Americans,  a  .stairway  poses 
no  problem.  A  narrow  doorway  is  little 
more  than  an  inconvenience.  But  for 
more  than  20  million  of  our  citizens, 
these  simple  structures  bar  the  living  of 
a  normal  life. 

One  in  every  ten  Americans  .■suffers 
from  ,<ome  disability  which  keeps  him 
from  usmg  buildini;s  designed — not 
cruelly,  but  thoughtlessly — only  for  the 
physically  Art.  Problems  in  the  design  of 
our  buildinss  pose  the  greatest  single  ob- 
stacle to  employment  of  the  handicapped. 

If  we  are  to  give  the  millions  of  handi- 
capped Americans  the  opportunity  to  live 
life  to  the  fullest,  we  must  not  put  un- 
neco.'isary  barriers  in  their  path. 

We  want  our  schools,  libraries,  office 
buildings,  theaters,  museums,  stadiums 
and  transportation  systems  to  be  ac- 
cessible to  all. 

In  1966.  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  appointed  a  National 
Commission  on  Architectural  Barriers  to 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Handicapped.  I  am 
pleased  now  to  transmit  to  the  Congress 
the  report  of  that  Commission  entitled 
"Design  for  all  Americans." 

The  report  shows  increased  awareness 
of  the  problems  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. arCiitects.  and  the  general 
public.  In  the  past  year,  the  General 
Services  Administration  has  substan- 
tially modified  its  design  standards  to 
give  more  consideration  to  the  handi- 
capped. 

But  the  report  also  shows  that  a  sub- 
stantial task  lies  ahead. 

— In  many  cases.  State  laws  are  sadly 
inadequate.  Some  cover  only  State- 
owned  buildings:  others  do  not  spell 
out  the  needed  standards. 

— No  school  of  architecture  gives  spe- 
cial or  continuing  attention  to  the 
problem  of  accessibility. 

In  the  next  thirty  years,  more  build- 
ings will  be  constructed  in  this  country 
than  have  been  built  in  the  past  two  hun- 
dred years.  And  as  we  go  about  this  tre- 
mendous task,  we  must  make  sure  that 
the  needs  of  the  handicapped  are  not 
overlooked. 

I  commend  this  Report  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  June  3.  1968. 


dent  of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
We  in  America  are  fortunate  that  our 
lives  are  almost  completely  free  of  the 
scourges  of  cholera,  leprosy,  exotic  vi- 
ruses, and  parasitic  diseases.  Some  of  our 
citizens  are  still  struck  by  tuberculosis 
and  malnutrition,  but  we  are  making 
significant  progress  against  them. 

Yet  in  Asia  today,  millions  are  killed 
or  crippled  by  those  six  diseases.  They 
also  continue  to  pose  a  serious  threat  to 
our  fighting  men  stationed  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  U.S. -Japan  Cooperative  Medical 
Science  Program  was  begun  in  1965  to 
find  ways,  through  medical  research,  to 
eliminate  or  control  those  diseases. 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress today  the  annual  report  on  that 
program.  In  slightly  more  than  a  year 
since  the  research  efforts  began 
— Fifteen  separate  conferences  dealing 
with  specific  diseases  have  been  held 
in  the  United  States  and  Asia. 
— Contracts  and  grants  were  awarded 
for  further  intensive  study  of  each 
disease. 
— .Additional  steps  were  taken  toward 
the  development  of  a  vaccine  capa- 
ble of  conferring  long-term  immu- 
nity against  cholera. 
I  believe  you  will  find  this  report  en- 
couraging and  enlightening,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  your  attention. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  June  3.  1968. 


UNITED  STATES-JAP.-^N  COOPERA- 
TIVE MEDICAL  SCIENCE  PRO- 
GRAM—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  iH.  DOC.  NO.  3251 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presl- 


AMENDMENT  TO  T\'A  BRIDGE  ACT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  'H.R. 
8953)  to  amend  the  act  of  November  21, 
1941  '55  Stat.  773'.  providing  for  the 
alteration,  reconstruction,  or  relocation 
of  certain  highway  and  railroad  bridges 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  8953 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  November  21,  1941  (55  Stat.  773) ,  be  and  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■'That  (a)  whenever,  as  the  result  of  the 
construction  of  any  dam.  reservoir,  or  other 
improvement  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act,  or  amend- 
ments thereto,  including  any  improvement 
of  the  navigable  channel  to  accommodate 
the  growth  of  navigation  or  changes  in  navi- 
gation requirements  within  the  reservoir 
created  by  any  dam  in  the  custody  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  any  bridge, 
trestle,  or  other  highway  or  railroad  struc- 
ture located  over,  upon,  or  across  the  Ten- 
nessee River  or  any  of  Its  navigable  tribu- 
taries, including  approaches,  fenders,  and 
apptirtenances  thereto,  is  endangered  or 
otherwise  adversely  affected  and  damaged, 
including  any  interference  with  or  Imjjair- 
ment  of  its  use,  or,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  needs  to  be  raised,  widened,  or 
otherwise  altered  to  provide  the  navigation 
clearances  required  for  completion  of  the 
navigable  channel  to  be  provided  by  such  im- 
provement, to  the  extent  that  protection, 
alteration,  reconstruction,  relocation,  or  re- 


placement Is  necessary  or  proper  to  preserve 
Its  safety  or  utility  or  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  navigation  or  flood  control,  or  both, 
the  owner  or  owners  of  .^^uch  bridge,  trestle, 
or  structure  shall  be  compensated  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in  the  sum  of 
the  reasonable  actual  cost  of  such  protec- 
tion, alteration,  reconstruction,  relocation, 
or  replacement:  Provided,  That  in  arriving 
at  the  amount  of  such  compensation  the 
bridge  owner  shall  be  charged  with  a  simi 
which  shall  equal  the  net  value  Vj  the  owner 
of  any  direct  and  special  benefits  accruing  to 
the  owner  from  any  improvement  or  addi- 
tion or  betterment  of  the  altered,  recon- 
structed, relocated,  or  replaced  bridge,  trestle, 
or  structure.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authoritv 
is  empowered  to  contr.ict  with  such  owner 
with  respect  to  any  such  protection,  altera- 
tion, reconstruction,  relocation,  or  replace- 
ment, the  payment  of  the  cost  thereof  and 
u.s  proper  divl.sion.  which  contract  may  pro- 
vide either  for  money  compensation  or  lor 
the  performance  of  all  or  any  part  of  the 
worlc  by   the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

■■(b)  In  the  event  of  a  failure  to  agree 
upon  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  such 
contract,  or  upon  any  default  in  the  per- 
formance of  any  contract  entered  into  pur- 
.suant  to  this  Act.  the  bridge  owner  or  the 
Tennessee  Vallev  Authority  ?hall  have  the 
right  to  brine  suit  to  enforce  its  rights  or 
for  a  declaration  of  its  rights  under  this  Act. 
or  under  any  such  contract,  in  the  distnct 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district 
in  which  the  property  in  question  is  located. 
In  any  such  proceeding  the  court  shall  ap- 
portion the  total  co6t  of  the  work  between 
the  Tennessee  Valley  .Authority  and  the 
owner  in  accord  with  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  this  section.  The  Tennessee  Valley 
.Authoritys  share  of  the  cost  of  any  such 
protection,  alteration,  reconstruction,  relo- 
cation, or  replacement,  under  any  contract 
made  or  judgment,  award,  or  decree  rendered 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  may  be 
paid  out  of  any  funds  available  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authoritv  Act.  ;is  amended,  and  appropria- 
tions for  that  purpose  are  hereby  authorized: 
Provided.  That,  prior  to  such  alteration,  re- 
construction, or  relocation  of  said  bridges, 
the  location  and  plans  shall  be  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion   m    accordance   with   existing    laws." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  not  opposed  to  the  lecislation,  but  in 
order  that  we  might  have  debate  on  the 
bill.  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  ob.icction,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  ::entleman  from 
Texas  is  recof;nized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill,  as 
reported,  would  remove  an  overly  restric- 
tive requirement  in  the  TVA  Bridge  Act 
of  1941.  Tliat  act  provides  that  the  costs 
of  bridge  alterations,  which  arise  from 
the  construction  of  dams  and  navigation 
improvements,  must  be  paid  out  of  the 
earnings  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. This  bill  would  provide  that  such 
costs  may  be  paid  out  of  any  funds  avail- 
able, including  appropriations,  for  cai'iT- 
ing  out  the  provisions  of  the  basic  TVA 
Act.  Under  present  law,  appropriated 
funds  cannot  be  used  to  pay  the  TV^A's 
.share  of  bridge  alteration  costs  unless 
there  is  a  judgment  or  award  of  a  U.S. 
district  court.  If  T\''A  and  the  bridge 
owner  are  able  to  reach  a  voluntaiy 
agreement  as  to  the  work  to  be  done  and 
the  division  of  cost,  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  must  be  paid  out  of  TVA's  earn- 
ings. 
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However,  TVA  has  no  surplus  earnings 
available  for  payment  of  its  share  of  the 
cost.  Under  covenants  entered  into  by 
TVA  with  holders  of  its  bonds,  power 
revenues  can  be  used  only  for  power  sys- 
tem purposes.  TVA's  nonpower  earnings, 
primarily  receipts  from  sales  of  fertiliz- 
ers, are  used  to  help  cover  the  costs  of  the 
fertilizer  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. Thus,  the  TVA  Bridge  Act,  in  its 
present  form,  encourages  extensive  and 
costly  litigation  where  voluntary  agree- 
ments are  otherwise  possible. 

H.R.  8953  also  clarities  the  TVA  Bridge 
Act  by  providing  in  specific  terms  that 
the  act  applies  not  only  to  alterations  of 
bridges  incident  to  new  reservoir  pro.iects, 
Ijut  also  to  alterations  required  by  re- 
alinement  or  other  changes  of  the  navi- 
uation  channel  to  accommodate  the 
-rowth  of  traffic  or  changes  in  navigation 
requirements  within  an  existing  reservoir 
created  by  a  dam  in  TVA  custody.  This 
amendment  restates  TVA's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  act  which  has  been  upheld  by 
the  courts.  However,  to  avoid  further 
litigation,  the  committee  felt  it  was  ap- 
propriate to  clarify  the  language  of  the 
TVA  Bridge  Act. 

The  legislation  does  not  involve  addi- 
tional Federal  expenditures,  but  rather 
tncourages  voluntary  agreements  where 
possible  and  discourages  litigation  where 
It  serves  no  useful  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood 
Control,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
Mr.  Jones],  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
Ijoint. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <  Mr.  Stag- 
gers) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  speak  on  be- 
half of  H.R.  8953  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  Flood  Control  held  hearings  on 
this  bill  on  October  31,  1967,  and  I  can 
say  there  was  no  opposition  to  the  leg- 
islation then  and  I  know  of  none  now. 

H.R.  8953  amends  the  act  of  Novem- 
ber 21,  1941—16  U.S.C.  831C-1— com- 
monly known  as  the  TVA  Bridge  Act,  to 
allow  TVA's  share  of  the  cost  of  altera- 
tions or  relocations  of  certain  bridges, 
whether  established  by  voluntary  agree- 
ment or  action  by  an  appropriate  court, 
to  be  paid  out  of  any  funds,  including 
appropriations,  available  for  carrj-ing  out 
the  provisions  of  the  TVA  Act. 

The  present  law  provides  that  if  any 
bridge,  trestle,  or  other  highway  or  rail- 
road structure  located  over,  upon,  or 
across  the  Tennessee  River  or  any  of  its 
navigable  tributaries  is  endangered  or 
otherwise  adversely  affected  and  dam- 
aged by  the  construction  of  any  Termes- 
■see  Valley  Authority  project,  TVA  may 
contract  with  the  owner  with  respect  to 
any  protection,  alteration,  reconstruc- 
tion, relocation,  or  replacement  neces- 
sary and  for  the  equitable  sharing  of  the 
cost.  As  under  the  Truman-Hobbs  Act — 
33  U.S.C.  516 — the  bridge  owner  is 
charged  with  the  net  value  of  any  direct 
and  special  benefits  accruing  to  the 
owner  from  the  betteiTnent  of  the  altered 


bridge.  The  law  now  provides  that  where 
the  parties  are  able  to  reach  a  voluntary 
agreement  as  to  the  work  to  be  done  and 
the  division  of  cost,  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  must  be  paid  out  of  TVA 
earnings. 

The  act  further  provides  that  where  no 
agreement  is  reacihed  as  to  the  necessary 
work  or  apportionment  of  the  costs, 
either  party  may  submit  the  matter  to 
the  U.S.  district  court  for  the  district  in 
which  the  propeity  is  located  for  a  dec- 
laration of  the  respective  rights  under 
the  act  and  an  apportionment  of  costs. 
Any  judgment  of  the  court  may  be 
satisfied  out  of  available  appropriations. 
During  hearings  on  this  bill,  it  ap- 
j>eared  that  \oluntary  agreements  for 
alteration  of  these  bridges  are  not  prac- 
ticable since  TVA  has  no  .surplus  earn- 
ings available  for  payment  of  its  share  of 
the  cost.  Under  covenants  entered  into  by 
TVA  with  holders  of  its  bonds,  power  rev- 
enues can  be  used  only  for  power  sys- 
tem purposes.  TVA's  nonpower  earnings, 
primarily  receipts  from  sales  of  fertiliz- 
ers, are  used  to  help  cover  the  costs  of 
the  fertilizer  research  and  development 
Ijrogram.  Thus,  TVA  has  no  .suiplus 
earnines  available  for  needed  alterations 
of  bridges,  and.  as  previously  noted,  can 
use  appropriated  funds  only  if  there  is 
litigation  with  the  bridge  owners.  The 
provisions  of  H.R.  8953  will  remedy  this 
situation  by  allowing  appropriated  funds 
to  be  used  where  an  agreement  is 
reached.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  will 
bring  the  TVA  Bridge  Act  in  line  with 
the  Truman-Hobbs  Act  where,  in  similar 
situations,  the  Federal  .share  of  such 
work  is  paid  out  of  appropriations. 

H.R.  9053  also  clarifies  the  TVA  Bridge 
Act  by  providing  in  .specific  terms  that 
the  act  applies  not  only  to  alterations  of 
bridges  incident  to  new  reservoir  proj- 
ects, but  also  to  alterations  required  by 
realinement  or  other  changes  of  the  nav- 
igation channel  to  accommodate  the 
growth  of  traffic  or  changes  in  naviga- 
tion requirements  within  an  existing  res- 
ervoir created  by  a  dam  in  TVA  custody. 
Tills  restates  TVA's  interpretation  of 
the  act.  as  upheld  bv  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fifth  Circuit  in  a  1961  de- 
cision— Southern  Railway  Co.  v.  Tennes- 
sre  Vallev  Authority,  294  F.  2d  491.  The 
clarification  is  to  avoid  .similar  litiga- 
tion in  the  future. 

The  bill  also  amends  the  TVA  Bridee 
Act  to  recognize  the  recent  transfer  from 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  to  the  Secretarv-  of  Trans- 
portation of  the  general  authority  for  ap- 
proval of  bridge  locations  and  clearances 
on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States.  This  transfer  was  made  under 
provisions  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Act — 49  U.S.C.  1655g. 

The  amendments  proposed  by  H.R. 
8953  are  remedial  in  nature  and  do  not 
call  for  increased  appropriations.  In  fact, 
the  major  thrust  of  the  bill  i.s  to  avoid  lit- 
igation in  cases  where  TVA  and  bridge 
owners  are  in  agreement  on  matters  con- 
cerning bridge  alterations  and  reloca- 
tions, thereby  .saving  the  expense  of  such 
litigation. 

I  support  this  bill  and  urge  that  it 
be  passed. 


Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ri.se  in  support  of  H.R.  8953,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Bridge  Act. 

This  proposal  has  been  before  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  where  it 
was  examined  in  great  thoroughness.  It 
lias  been  recommended  lor  enactment  by 
the  committee  without  dissenting  views. 
The  proposed  amendment  is  supported 
by  all  interested  Members  of  the  House 
who  represent  the  TVA's  geographical 
areas. 

This  Is  not  a  bill  which  would  re- 
quire monetary  authoilzations.  It  would 
13lace  the  TVA  under  the  same  provisions 
as  in  the  general  law  which  iirevails  for 
all  other  agencies  tl'U'oughout  the  coun- 
tiy. 

The  bill  would  permit  the  TVA  to  use 
appropriated  fun(is  for  paying  its  share 
ol  the  cost  of  bridge  alterations  where 
the  division  of  cost  is  obtained  through 
voluntary  agreements  by  the  parties  as 
well  as  where  the  cost  apportionment  is 
obtained  through  litigation.  The  existing 
law  for  TVA  jjrovides  for  such  payment 
only  alter  time-consuming  and  expensive 
litigation. 

The  TVA  has  established  itself  as 
a  great  and  fine  national  institution.  The 
benefits  of  its  ojieration  have  been  excit- 
ing and  widespread. 

I  urge  approval  of  this  proposal  to 
bring  the  bridge  improvement  procedures 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in  line 
with  the  general  law  which  applies  to 
other  agencies  through  the  country. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ii.se  in 
support  of  H.R.  8953.  This  act  would 
amend  the  act  of  November  21.  1941 — 55 
Stat.  773 — providing  for  alteration,  re- 
construction, or  relocation  of  certam 
highways  and  railroad  bridges  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

This  legislation  would  amend  the  TVA 
Bridge  Act  to  bring  the  practices  and 
procedures  of  the  TVA  in  line  with  those 
of  ihe  other  agencies  of  the  government 
in  regard  to  replacement  of  bridges. 

Under  existing  legislation,  in  cases 
where  the  TVA  and  the  bridge  owner 
come  to  an  agreement  on  distribution  of 
costs  in  bridge  replacement  cases,  the 
TVA  must  pay  for  its  share  from  earn- 
ings. In  1941,  when  the  original  TVA 
Bridge  Act  was  passed,  the  TVA  had 
earnings.  Now.  all  the  TVA's  revenues 
are  earmarked  for  debt  retirement  and 
payments  to  the  treasui'>'. 

The  proposal  would  permit  the  TVA 
to  pay  its  share  of  bridge  replacement 
costs  from  any  funds,  including  appro- 
priated funds,  as  other  agencies  do  under 
the  government's  general  bridge  legisla- 
tion. The  proposal  provides  for  no  new 
authorizations.  Any  funds  required  would 
be  sought  under  regular  appropriations 
procedures. 

Under  existing  law,  the  T\^A  can  pay 
its  share  of  bridge  replacement  from  ap- 
propriated funds  only  after  court  litiga- 
tion. In  cases  where  agreement  can  be 
reached  between  parties,  the  proposed 
changes  would  eliminate  the  need  for 
costly  court  litigation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  '  Mr.  Stag- 
gers". "Tlie  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the    gentleman    from    Texas    that    the 
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House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  8953,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  i  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  > 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texa.s? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TAX  INCREASE  AND  EXPENDITURE 
CUT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous -Older  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  !  Mr.  Curtis]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
weekend  President  Johiison  is  reported 
to  have  stated  that  he  would  now  ac- 
cept the  S6  billion  expenditure  cut 
which  IS  contained  in  the  conference  re- 
port now  pending.  That,  of  coui'se,  in- 
cludes the  increase  in  taxes  on  the 
American  people.  Mr.  Johnson  also  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  if  such  a  bill 
comes  to  his  desk  for  signatui-e.  he 
would  sign  it  aiid  then  proceed  to  con- 
suit  with  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  as  to  where  the  Federal  ex- 
penditures would  be  cut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  the  President's 
basic  statement.  He  has  now  broken  his 
silence  on  v.-hether  or  not  he  would  ac- 
cept a  36  billion  cut  for  fiscal  year  1969, 
but  I  would  also  observe — and  I  have 
issued  a  statement  on  Friday  which  I 
will  put  in  the  Record — that  he  is  put- 
ting the  cart  before  the  horse  when  he 
-says  that  he  will  w-ait  until  he  signs  it 
before  he  consults  with  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  to  where 
he  is  going  to  cut  the  expenditures.  I 
think  the  House  needs  to  be  reminded — 
and  certainly  the  news  media  and  the 
country  need  to  be  reminded — that  we 
have  been  horsing  around  on  this  ques- 
tion of  doing  something  about  our  Fed- 
eral deficit  for  well  over  2  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  as  long  ago 
as  2  years  that  as  the  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  I 
stated  that  even  if  we  cut  expenditures 
along  the  line  which  I  thought  were  ab- 
solutely essential  it  still  v.ould  be  neces- 
sary, probably,  to  have  a  tax  increase 
in  order  to  ger  at  the  serious  problems  of 
inflation,  high  interest  rates,  gold  flow 
which  result  from  the  cumulative 
deficits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, very  cleverly,  has  horsed  this  fiscal 
problem  around  in  the  ensuing  18 
months.  Certainly,  it  has  now  avoided 
doing  anything  in  fiscal  1968  to  ,^how  a 
desire  to  follow  fiscal  responsibility.  Here 
it  is  June  3.  We  have  27  days  left  before 
fi.scal  1968  terminates.  So.  obviously,  the 
President  is  not  Eoing  to  cut  back  any- 
thing in  fiscal  1968.  In  fact,  we  know  that 
far  from  cutting  by  S4  billion,  as  he  said 


he  would  last  August  he  '.ncreased  ex- 
penditures over  the  figure  he  gave  us  in 
his  January  budget  by  S7  billion,  an  $11 
billion  discrepancy  which  means  that 
any  deficit  for  fiscal  1968  now  is  around 
$25  billion— the  highest  by  far  of  any 
deficit  since  World  War  IT. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  cut  that  is  included 
in  the  pending  conference  report,  $6  bil- 
lion, relates  to  fiscal  1969 — not  fiscal 
1968.  And,  as  I  pointed  out  on  May  14 
when  I  took  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
explain  why  I  could  not  sign  the  con- 
ference report,  and  why  I  was  not  about 
to  sign  it,  unless  the  President  spoke  up, 
I  pointed  out  at  that  time  that  half  of 
fiscal  1969—6  months  of  fiscal  1969— will 
be  under  a  different  administration.  The 
Johnson  administration  has  only  6 
months  of  fiscal  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  nature  of 
Federal  six?nding  the  expenditure  and 
budgetary  procedures  and  laws,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  could 
continue  spending  in  the  month  of  July, 
which  is  next  month,  and  which  is  the 
fii-st  month  of  fiscal  1969,  at  the  same 
level  or  at  an  increased  level,  even  with 
a  S6-billion  expenditure  cut  in  the  law. 

He  could  continue  to  do  that  for  the 
month  of  August,  he  could  continue  to  do 
it  for  the  month  of  September  and  for 
the  month  of  October.  In  fact,  he  could 
continue  to  do  it  for  the  month  of  No- 
vember if  he  w-ere  inclined  to  do  so.  But, 
I  would  point  out  that  this  is  an  election 
year  and  the  election  would  have  come 
and  gone.  But  he  could  continue  to  spend 
at  a  higher  level  for  fiscal  1969  than  that 
amount  which  was  projected  in  the 
budget  message  that  he  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress in  January,',  even  with  the  S6  billion 
cut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  iiave  been  some 
Members  of  the  House  who  have  taken 
the  floor  to  express  concern  that  by  im- 
proving the  expenditure  cut  we  were,  in 
effect,  giving  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  an  item  veto,  and  as  I 
pointed  out  they  regrettably  are  accurate. 

This  constitutes  an  item  veto  which  is 
granted  to  him  unless  we  tie  down  the 
cuts  in  line  items.  I  would  even  be  for  the 
item  veto,  if  that  is  what  it  were,  because 
we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  get  in  such 
a  fiscal  crunch  that  this  kind  of  emer- 
gency procedure  becomes  necessary.  But 
what  I  am  pointing  up  is  that  without 
further  Presidential  or  congressional  ac- 
tion no  cutting  of  expenditure  levels  can 
be  assured. 

Let  me  also  say  that  these  argmnents 
which  have  been  advanced  against  gi\'ing 
the  President  the  item  veto  come  from 
the  Democratic  leadership  and  from  the 
Democratic  Members  of  Congress.  They 
are  the  ones  who  are  in  fact  saying  that 
this  Congress  under  its  pre.'^ent  leadership 
is  not  exercising  its  responsibilities  and, 
therefore,  we  do  not  want  to  give  the 
President  that  power  in  this  area.  What 
a  sham. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  the  correct 
way  to  proceed,  of  course,  is  for  the  Con- 
gress to  exercise  its  prerogatives  and  re- 
sponsibilities even  under  the  present 
leadership,  tc  cut  back  on  an  item-by- 
item  basis  where  these  expenditure  cuts 
are  going  to  occur. 

I  might  add  also  cutback  in  appro- 
priation bills — I  might  also  add  cutback 
in  the  original  authorization  bills.  But 


I  would  make  this  further  observation: 
that  we  have  never  in  the  Congress  de- 
veloped the  procedures,  the  machinery,  to 
create  a  legislative  budget.  We  have  al- 
ready passed  the  power  to  set  spendiiu- 
levels  to  the  President.  His  carryovei 
balances  of  unused  power  to  spend  exceed 
$200  billion,  which  is  above  the  figure  oi 
the  $186  billion  expenditure  level  that  he 
has  given  us  in  his  budget  message  this 
January  for  fiscal  1969. 

And  already  we  have  passed  some  ai)- 
propriation  bills.  If  we  pass  all  of  his  re- 
quests, or  even  cutting  requests  by  S20 
billion,  he  still  will  have  power  to  spend 
of  over  $400  billion.  I  would  argue,  as  I 
have  in  the  past,  that  the  executive,  the 
President,  whoever  he  is,  needs  a  certain 
amount  of  flexibihty  in  deciding  what 
will  be  spent  for  programs.  If  we  have 
a  breakthrough  in  a  military  weapon.^ 
system  he  could  accelerate  expenditure.v 
or  if  a  weapons  systems  become  ob.solet' 
we  should  cut  back  on  them,  and  pwo- 
ably  eliminate  them.  And  so  it  is  acro.'=.'; 
the  board  in  any  area  of  expenditure,  tin 
executive  ought  to  have  a  certain  fle\:- 
bility.  But  on  the  other  hand.  Congrc>. 
ought  to  liave  its  judgment  expressed  <  ii 
what  the  total  expenditure  level  for  .ii.v 
given  year  should  be  in  relation  to  oin 
anticipated  income.  Our  failure  lu  cio  t  u- 
is  what  creates  the  fiscal  problem  :;. 
which  we  find  ourselves,  the  accumulaiec; 
deficits  over  periods  of  years,  and  tiie 
heavy  deficit  that  now  looms  before  ;;s 
Quoting  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiv 
in  his  testimony  before  the  conferee- 
he  said  that  without  this  fiscal  packaj.- 
which  sits  in  the  conference,  the  dcficr 
for  fiscal  1969  will  be  S31  billion.  This  i- 
on  top  of  the  S25  billion  deficit  for  thi.< 
year. 

So  I  again  advise  my  colleagues  that  I 
would  vote  for  a  86  billion  cut,  and  t!,e 
tax  increase:  I  would  vote  for  this  lisca; 
package  if  the  President  will  sit  down 
and  work  out  where  $6  billion  cuts  will 
be  made — and  that  means  beginninc 
right  now.  The  time  is  already  too  late 
To  plan  for  expenditures  for  ju.st  next 
month  requires  work  right  now.  And  ii 
the  President  waits  another  week  or  .so 
there  is  nothing  he  can  do  about  cuttinc 
back  expenditures  for  July.  He  should  be 
doing  this  cutting  in  consultation  witii 
the  Members  and  the  leaders  of  Congres.s 
on  both  sides  now.  He  should  have  done 
it  last  week,  last  month.  And  here  we  sit. 
Now,  one  final  item,  I  have  been  re- 
ceiving a  lot  of  calls,  and  I  know  a  lot 
of  other  Congressmen  also  have  from 
various  interested  groups,  if  that  is  a 
good  way  to  describe  them,  who  want  to 
.see  us  take  affirmative  action  on  this  fis- 
cal package.  Many  of  them  are  veo'  fine 
bankers.  The  point  I  have  made  to  these 
gentlemen — and  I  want  to  make  it  here 
publicly — they  have  to  be  just  as  inter- 
ested in  cutting  expenditures  as  the.v 
seem  to  be  interested  in  having  a  tax  in- 
crease. 

I  would  make  this  observation:  Corpo- 
rations do  not  pay  taxes,  really.  They 
collect  taxes.  They  have  to  pass  the  taxes 
on  to  the  consuming  public  in  the  price 
they  charge  for  their  goods  and  serv- 
ices. There  is  only  one  real  taxpayer  in 
this  country,  or  any  other  countrj-.  and 
that  is  the  individual  human  being. 

So  it  is  one  thing  if  we  are  talking: 
about  passing  on  increased  taxes  to  the 
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general  public,  which  these  financiers 
are,  and  It  is  another  thing  to  talk  about 
cutting  back  expendltiu-es  in  which 
maybe  these  financiers  might  be  inter- 
ested in  as  the  cuts  relate  to  particular 
programs.  And  I  am  beginning  to  won- 
der because  they  have  not  been  present 
in  the  past  2  years  trying  to  help  those 
of  us  cut  back  expenditures,  those  of  us 
who  felt  that  it  is  the  total  spending  in 
our  society  that  is  in  error,  particularly 
Federal  Government  spending.  The  first 
place  to  begin  to  cut  is  where  we  have 
double-barreled  deficits  in  our  inter- 
national balance  of  payments  through 
overspending  by  the  Government  abroad 
which  adds  to  our  deficits  in  our  domes- 
tic budpet  as  well. 

The  first  place  to  begin  is  to  cut  back 
troops  in  Europe  and  foreign  aid.  I  say 
that  as  one  who  thinks  foreign  aid  has 
an  important  part  to  play  today  and  it 
is  important  to  the  United  States  to  have 
rood  foreign  aid  programs — but  not  at 
ihe  level  of  S5.5  bUlion.  This  level  can  be 
cut  and  improve  the  programs.  Tiie  Clay 
toirim;.S£ion  report,  back  in  1962.  recom- 
mended cutting  it  back  to  around  a  S2 
billion  level.  I  think  this  would  improve 
the  program. 

But  again  talking  to  these  people  who 
are  so  anxious  to  have  the  tax  increase 
bill  to  pass — where  are  they  when  it 
comes  to  getting  the  John.son  adminis- 
tration and  this  Cuxigress  to  cut  back  on 
the  troops  in  Europe?  Where  are  the 
Western  European  financiers,  by  the 
way,  when  it  comes  to  our  talking  about 
lulling  back  troops  in  Europe — all  of  a 
sudden  they  lose  interest  in  the  fiscal 
iroblem  that  faces  this  country  and  our 
international  balance  of  payments. 

.A.pparent!y  my  good  friends  from  New 
York  begin  to  lose  interest  when  it  means 
cutting  back  some  of  our  foreign  aid 
1  aograms— and  maybe  it  is  that  they  are 
reluctant  to  .see  public  works  cut  back, 
because  they  have  an  interest  in  tiiose 
projects;  or  in  the  space  program;  or 
tiie  farm  program:  or  in  research  and 
development. 

All  I  am  saying  is.  it  is  important  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  getting  the 
tax  increase  bill  through  to  help  the 
Congress  and  to  push  the  President  to- 
ward a  line  item  area  for  cutting. 

My  final  observations  are  these — and 
I  have  made  them  before — the  President 
is  exhibiting  gross  demagoguery,  and  so 
iias  his  administration,  when  every  time 
v.e  talk  of  cutting  he  says.  Well,  yes,  it 
will  ha  ;e  to  come  out  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram— out  of  the  hides  of  the  poor. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  this  is  completely 
unnecessary — and  not  that  v.e  could  not 
spend  that  money  more  wisely — but  I 
have  listed  over  315  billion  of  cuts  that 
could  be  imposed  almost  immediately 
without  even  touching  the  poverty  pro- 
gram and  without  even  touching  health, 
education,  and  welfare. 

We  need  help.  This  Congress  needs 
help  from  these  pressure  groups  outside 
of  the  Congress,  of  the  administration, 
to  get  to  the  cutting  of  expenses  and  to 
spell  out  in  detail  where  we  are  going  to 
cut  S6  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  for  having  put  his 


finger  on  several  sensitive  nei-ves,  one  of 
them  being  the  foreign  bankers  who  are 
now  so  interested  in  promoting  a  tax  in- 
crease bill  in  this  country.  Of  course, 
they  would  rather  have  taxes  raised  on 
the  American  people  than  to  see  Ameri- 
can troops  pulled  out  of  their  countries 
because  they  help  the  economies  of  their 
countries  to  the  tune  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely right. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Staggers  » .  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  date  of  June  12  has 
been  set  for  a  tentative  vote  on  this  so- 
called  tax  package.  Are  not  the  Members, 
I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives entitled  to  as.surance  in  the 
next  lew  days,  certainly  prior  to  June 
12,  from  the  Democratic  leadership  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  as  well  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  that  a 
minimum  of  S6  billion  in  spending  cuts 
will  be  made  and  guidelines  as  to  where 
we  can  expect  these  reductions? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely right.  We  must  put  this  line  item 
approach  into  agreement  and  we  also 
have  to  have  an  agreement  on  timing. 
As  I  say,  if  we  toss  this  around  until 
June  12,  it  will  be  too  late  really  to  make 
practical  cuts  for  the  first  month  of  the 
fiscal  year  1969;  namely,  July.  The  longer 
we  delay  on  where  we  are  going  to  cut, 
the  longer  you  can  almost  say,  the  ex- 
penditure level  for  fiscal  year  1969  will 
start  out  with  a  complete  ignoring  of 
any  86  billion  cut.  The  entire  S6  billion 
would  actually  be  put  in  under  the  fol- 
lowing administration,  the  following  6 
months.  And  if  this  is  done  we  will  not 
be  hitting  at  the  inflationary  forces 
which  is  the  sole  reason  behind  our  doing 
anything. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  able  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  just  wanted  to  ask  two  questions  of 
my  knowledgeable  colleague.  One  is 
would  he  be  favorable  to  an  amendment, 
if  one  could  be  properly  inserted  in  the 
conference  report,  which  would  forbid 
the  President  in  making  the  so-called 
$6  billion  spending  cut,  to  cut  anything 
which  has  heretofore  been  provided  by 
the  Congress  in  the  field  of  health,  ed- 
ucation, poverty,  ar^d  welfare? 

Mr.  CLTITIS.  Well.  let  me  .'■■ay  this. 
Only  from  the  standpoint  that  there  has 
been  demagoguery  on  this  issue.  I  do 
think  this  is  an  area,  in  my  own  judg- 
ment, where  we  could  spend  money  more 
wisely.  But  I  have  pointed  out  in  relation 
to  the  815  billion  cut— not  S6  billion— $15 
billion  cut — that  I  have  suggested  here, 
entirely  apart  from  the  Vietnam  war,  and 
from  the  poverty,  health,  education,  and 
welfare  areas,  if  this  would  get  votes  on 
the  gentleman's  side  of  the  aisle,  and 


we  could  pet  agreements  as  to  where 
these  cuts  are  going  to  be,  I  would  do  a 
lot  of  things.  I  happen  to  agree  with  the 
President's  rhetoric  about  the  serious- 
ness of  domestic  inflation  and  our  in- 
ternational balance  of  payments. 

As  I  said  during  the  debate  on  whether 
it  would  be  a  $4  billion  or  a  $6  billion  cut, 
I  said  that  even  a  86  billion  cut  is  too  lit- 
tle and  too  late.  We  have  already  taken 
out  of  the  hides  of  the  poor  a  5-percent 
cut  through  inflation,  and  we  are  going 
to  take  another  5  percent  this  year  even 
with  the  tax-expenditure  package.  It  is 
greater  than  that,  really,  because  infla- 
tion hits  the  lower  income  groups  the 
most  by  its  very  nature.  Inflation  is  a 
tax  on  consumption.  It  is  a  consumer 
tax.  for  the  lower  income  groups  100 
cents  out  of  the  dollar  has  to  go  for  con- 
sumption. These  people  cannot  invest.  An 
investor  can  make  some  money  on  infla- 
t:i,n.  Why,  then  the  poor  pet  hit  100  per- 
cent by  the  tax  of  inflation.  If  that  agree- 
ment would  get  votes  on  the  gentleman's 
side  of  the  aisle,  lor  the  expenditure  cuts 
and  tax  increase,  yes.  But  I  am  afraid 
there  are  those  who  do  not  quite  agree 
with  me  on  this  matter  or  on  other  eco- 
nomic subjects. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  the 
gentleman  take  tliat  sympathetic  view  in 
relation  to  the  problems  of  the  people  of 
our  country. 

One  further  question,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman is  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Am  1  correct  in  my 
recollection  that  we  have  not  had  a  tax 
increase  in  this  country  since  1962? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  know  that  we 
increased  taxes  in  1962  except  to  extend 
the  excise  taxes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  And  we  made  a  cut  that 
is  generally  said  to  be  a  820  billion  cut 
in  taxes  in  1964? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  but  that  was  on  the 
theory — and,  thank  goodness,  it  was  the 
theoiT  that  I  advanced  that  prevailed — 
that  if  we  lowered  the  rates,  we  would 
take  more  money  from  the  people.  It  was 
a  reduction  in  rates,  but  it  was  on  the 
theory  that  by  lowering  the  rates,  we 
would  increase  economic  activity  and 
thus  end  up  with  more  revenues.  But  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  If  we  had  the  same 
rates,  we  would  not  have  had  the  same 
economic  growth.  Nonetheless,  this  Is 
true.  Tliere  was  a  tax  late  reduction  in 
both  1962  and  1964. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  should  like  to  ask  this 
foUowup  question,  if  I  may:  If  I  recall 
correctly,  the  Vietnam  war  has  been  a 
real  burden  to  us  since  approximately 
1962?  It  has  stepped  up  year  after  year. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  The  real  expenditures 
hit  around  1965.  I  would  say,  September 
1965. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  It  has  been  Increasing  as 
we  have  gone  along. 
Mr.  CLTRTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PEIPPER.  I  do  not  have  the  figure, 
but  the  amount  we  have  had  to  expend 
for  the  war  since  1962  with  our  spending 
about  830  billion  a  year  now,  must  total 

some 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Arouna  SlOO  billion. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Around  $100  billion. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  true. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Curtis  was  granted  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  We  have  spent  about 
$100  billion  on  the  war.  During  the  war 
we  cut  $20  billion  in  taxes.  And  yet  for 
2  years  the  Chief  Executive  has  been 
asking  this  Congress  to  give  him  a  little 
10-percent  surtax  increase,  and  the  Con- 
gress is  now  saying,  'We  will  not  even 
give  you  that  unless  you  cut  spending  by 
6  billion."  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, people  have  made  money  on  this 
war,  E>o  not  kid  yourself.  And  the  taxes 
to  the  Federal  Government  have  in- 
creased as  a  result. 

The  Federal  revenues  have  continued 
to  go  up  even  with  these  lowered  tax 
rates,  but  this  President  cannot  live  even 
within  these  revenues,  so  I  do  not  go 
along  with  the  business  of  Congress  not 
wanting  tQ  increase  the  rates.  One  rea- 
son why  Chairman  Mills  was  reluctant 
to  press  the  tax  increase  was,  as  he  said, 
if  we  increase  the  rates,  we  misht  throw 
the  country  into  recession.  This  could  be. 
The  Federal  tax  rates  are  still  too  high. 
I  .vould  arsue  that  in  the  long  iiin  we 
ought  to  be  reducing  our  Federal  tax 
rates  even  more,  and  we  would  end  up 
with  more  revenue  because  we  would  ex- 
pand the  base. 

Hereafter  follows  the  remarks  I  made 
in  the  press  release  I  referred  to: 
President  Must  Consult  With  Congress  on 
Expenditure  Reductions 

I  am  pleased  that  President  Johnson  has 
broken  his  silence  and  said  that  he  would 
sign  the  Conference  Committee  BUI  provid- 
ing for  a  10':  tax  increase  coupled  with  $6 
billion  in  spending  cuts. 

However,  to  ensure  its  passage,  the  Presi- 
dent must  Immediately  consult  with  Con- 
gressional leaders,  to  determine  e.xactly  where 
and  when  the  cuts  will  be  made. 

The  President  in  his  press  conference  last 
week  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  He  said 
that  if  the  tax  bill  passes  Congress  and  comes 
to  him.  he  would  then  consult  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  deter- 
mine where  cuts  would  be  made. 

But  It  is  possible  that  the  tax  bUl  will  never 
get  to  him  unless  the  President  consults  with 
the  leaders  of  Congress  as  to  where  the  cuts 
will  be  made. 

Time  Is  of  the  essence.  These  decisions 
must  be  made  immediately.  It  requires  time 
to  schedule  cuts  and  every  day  the  President 
waits  before  consulting  with  Congressional 
leaders  to  determine  where  the  cuts  will  be 
made  Is  another  day  wasted  In  attempting  to 
come  to  grips  with  intlation. 

In  order  for  the  cuts  to  be  effective  in 
hitting  at  inflation  they  must  begin  immedi- 
ately. The  President  has  wasted  so  much  time 
that  fiscal  1968.  which  ends  Jime  30.  1968,  is 
gone,  but  inflr.tlon  is  upon  us  right  now.  The 
cuts  must  be  made  effective  beginning  July  1, 
which  is  less  than  a  month  from  now.  . 

THE  ARMED  SERVICES  COMMITTEE 
STAFF  REPORT  ON  THE  ARNHEI- 
TER  MUTINY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
St.agcers  I .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  GfBSERl  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
informed  the  House  of  my  intention  to 


place  in  the  Congressional  Record  all 
information  I  could  gather  which  would 
tell  a  side  of  the  so-called  Arnheiter 
mutiny  which  has  not  been  told  previous- 
ly. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  mak- 
ing no  attempt  to  pass  judgment  upon 
any  of  the  individuals  involved  in  this 
case.  Rather,  my  purpose  is  to  serve  ob- 
jectivity. 

Some  months  ago  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  staff  was  des- 
ignated by  its  chairman,  the  Honorable 
L.  Mendel  Rivers,  to  conduct  a  staff  sur- 
vey of  the  Arnheiter  case.  An  exhaustive 
study  was  made  and  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  also  studied  the  situation  ex- 
tensively. 

The  staff  report  has  been  summarized 
to  me  with  these  words: 

There  was  nothing  illegal  about  the  pro- 
cedures used  by  the  Navy  In  this  case.  Com- 
mand of  a  ship  is  not  a  right,  but  a  privilege 
to  be  exercised  with  responsibility.  The  best 
summary  of  the  situation  Is  contained  In 
the  letter  of  March  13,  1967,  written  to  Lt. 
Cdr.  Arnheiter  by  Capt.  R.  O.  Alexander: 

•you  must  face  the  fact  that  you  were, 
in  the  majority  opinion.  Including  my  own. 
brought  down  by  your  own  actions  and  not 
by  faulty  procedures  or  disloyal  subordi- 
nates." 

This  fact  has  been  abundantly  clear  to 
those  who  have  read  the  Navy  files  in  the 
matter,  and  have  not  been  changed  by  any- 
thing brought  out  elsewhere. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  Arnheiter 
was  assigned  the  dull,  dirty  task  of  patrolling 
an  area  from  ten  miles  off  shore  on  out  to 
.sea  and  to  search  the  area  by  radar.  Instead 
he  mutinied  and  went  In  close  to  shore  to 
try  to  find  shore  bombardment  action.  He  was 
not  supposed  to  engage  in  shore  bombard- 
ment tinless  he  was  specifically  ordered  to  do 
so:  instead,  he  fired  on  the  shore  contrary  to 
orders.  He  interfered  with  those  who  were 
there  legitimately,  once  even  crossing  the 
line  of  fire  of  another  ship  In  order  to  cover 
up  his  true  position,  he  filed  false  position 
reports. 

Within  20  days  after  he  took  up  his  posi- 
tion off  the  coast  of  Southeast  .\sia,  the 
admiral  responsible  for  his  operations  there 
had  to  send  an  officer  to  be  sure  that  Arn- 
heiter really  understood  his  operational  or- 
ders. It  was  these  things,  together  with  the 
reports  from  the  commanding  officers  of  the 
ships  with  which  he  had  caused  such  inter- 
ference, that  were  the  most  damaging  items 
leading  to  his  removal.  They  were  also  com- 
pletely independent  of  any  alleged  mutiny 
among  his  Junior  officers.  On  the  contrary, 
these  indicate  that  Lt.  Cdr.  Arnheiter  was 
himself  in  mutiny  against  the  Navy's  way  of 
fighting  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  desire  to  serve  ob- 
jectivity can  best  be  accomplished,  how- 
ever, by  inserting  the  complete  staff  re- 
port into  the  Record  for  all  to  judge  for 
themselves.  Under  leave  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  submit  herewith  the 
entire  staff  report  with  an  appendLx.  I 
am  hopeful  that  it  will  be  carefully  read 
by  all  who  are  concerned  with  this  mat- 
ter: 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  .Armed  Services, 
Washington.  DC.  March  4,  1968. 
Memorandum    for:     Honorable    L.    Mendel 
Rivers.  Chairman,  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 
Re:  Lieutenant  Commander  Marcus  A.  Arn- 
heiter. 
On  December  22,  1965,  Lt.  Commander  M.  A. 
Arnheiter  assumed  the  command  of  a  radar 
picket  escort  ship   (DER).  the  U.S.S.  Vance. 
In  so  doing,  he  achieved  a  privilege  he  had 
sought  for  a  long  time. 


Command  of  a  ship  of  the  United  States 
Navy  is  a  high  privilege,  not  a  right.  That 
privilege  is  increased  whenever  the  ship  Is 
taken  into  military  operations,  and  especially 
military  operations  which  are  carefully  cir- 
cumscribed  by   higher   authority. 

The  responslbUlty  accompanying  that 
privilege  is  absolute,  according  to  Navy  Reg- 
lUations,  and  the  authority  of  the  command- 
ing officer  Is  commensurate  with  that  respon- 
sibility. 

On  the  Vance,  this  responsibility  was  for 
at)out  14  officers  and  150  enlisted  men,  liv- 
ing together  for  long  periods  of  time  in 
cramped  quarters,  as  well  as  for  the  ship. 
In  addition  the  responsibility  was  to  employ 
the  ship,  Its  officers  and  crew  in  accordance 
with  the  operational  orders. 

The  Vance,  as  a  radar  picket  escort  ship 
had  two  main  attributes:  first  it  was  able 
to  stay  on  station  for  extended  periods  of  time 
because  of  its  dlesel  engines:  I'nd  second  it 
had  .special  radar  equipment  enabling  it  to 
provide  air  and  surface  surveillance.  It  ;ilso 
carried  sonar  equipment  to  provide  subma- 
rine detection  capability. 

The  mission  of  a  radar  picket  escort  ship 
is  "to  carry  out  ocean  surveillance;  to  delect 
air,  surface,  and  submarine  activity;  to 
counter  sea  infiltration  efforts;  and  to  op- 
erate   offensively   against   submarines." 

When  the  Vance  was  assigned  to  South 
Vietnam  activities,  its  primary  purpose  to 
stay  at  sea  using  its  radar  to  locate  ships  and 
its  sonar  to  locate  submarines  which  might 
be  coming  m  from  the  sea  carrying  contra- 
band to  the  Viet  Cong. 

The  operation  in  which  the  Vance  was 
engaged  is  called  Market  Time.  Officially, 
operational  headquarters  for  Market  Time 
were  in  Saigon  and  known  as  CTF  115.  The 
Vance  was  also  responsible,  as  a  picket  escort. 
to  a  squadron  commander  lor  destroyer 
escorts  located  at  Subic  Bay.  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  The  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
squadron  was  Commander  MilUgan.  The 
Commander  of  the  destroyer  flotilla  at  Subic 
Bay  was.  at  first.  Rear  Admiral  Irvine,  who 
was   later  relieved   by  Rear  Admiral  King. 

The  operational  orders  for  Market  Time 
were  Issued  by  CTF  115  in  Saigon.  These  or- 
ders divided  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam  into 
sever.il  areas,  running  from  the  border  with 
North  Vietnam  to  the  border  with  Cambodia. 
The  Vance  was  initially  assigned  to  an  area 
roughly  centered  on  Qui  Nhon  and  over  90 
miles  long.  This  area  was  zoned  lengthwi.^e 
to  provide  for  the  radar  picket  escort  patrols 
in  the  seaward  portion  and  the  inshore  7one 
within  10  miles  for  patrol  by  the  Navy  Swift 
boats,  Coast  Guard  patrol  craft  and  Viet- 
namese Navy  patrol  craft. 

The  Commanding  Officer  of  each  DER,  .is 
the  senior  U.S.  Navy  officer  in  the  area  was 
charged  with  cooperating  with  the  V'ietnam- 
ese  Navy  and  for  this  purpose  a  Vietnamese 
Naval  liaison  officer  for  the  area  was  located 
on  board  his  ship.  This  officer  .supplied  not 
only  interpretations  but  also  intelligence  of 
the  local  areas. 

The  local  Coastal  Surveillance  Centers  pro- 
vided cognizance  and  coordination  of  forces 
afloat  within  each  area. 

The  radar  picket  escorts  were  required  by 
CTF  115  to  report  their  position  to  that 
headquarters  each  midnight.  In  addition  the 
operational  orders  required  each  ship  to  re- 
port when  it  moved  out  of  its  assigned  area. 
This  report  was  to  i)e  made  to  the  Coastal 
Surveillance  Center,  which  in  turn  was  to 
relay  the  report  to  CTF  115.  In  line  with  its 
responsibility  to  keep  a  plot  of  all  ships  In 
its  arpa,  the  "local  Coastal  Surveillance  Center 
required  all  ships,  including  the  radar  picket 
ships,  to  report  their  positions  every  two 
hours. 

A  group  of  ships  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  Market  Time  ships  was  designated  for 
shore  bombardment  (naval  gunfire  supjKirt). 
These  ships  reported  to  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct organization  in  Saigon.  In  case  any 
Market  Time  ships  should  ever  have  to  en- 
gage In  such  operations,  the  rules  of  engage- 
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ment  were  spelled  out  clearly.  Such  opera- 
tions were  either  assigned  in  advance  by 
headquarters  of  CTF  115.  or  were  urgent  for 
example— when  the  ship  was  fired  upon  or 
when  friendly  forces  were  fired  upon.  In  ad- 
dition the  rules  for  stopping  and  boarding 
any  ships  under  Its  surveillance  operations 
were  spelled  out  for  Market  Time  ships. 

The  Market  Time  operational  orders  also 
clearly  spelled  out  the  radio  communications 
channels  the  radar  picket  e.scort  In  a  given 
area  was  to  monitor  at  all  times,  and  the 
other  channels  to  guard  when  needed.  An 
appropriate  nntl-submarlne  sonar  watch  was 
also  required. 

While  this  was  the  first  assignment  Lt. 
Commander  Arnheiter  had  had  on  Market 
Time.  It  was  not  the  first  for  the  Vance.  The 
Vance  had  had  a  prior  assignment  there,  dur- 
ing which  it  had  received  the  Engineering 
■E"  Award,  and  was  considered  the  ship  to 
beat  to  win  the  coveted  "E"  as  the  outstand- 
ing ship.  Its  former  Commanding  Officer  had 
received  a  commendation  for  the  Vance's 
performance  on  the  earlier  patrol. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  the 
Vance,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Arnheiter  arrived  on  Market  Time 
patrol  on  January  20.  1966. 

Within  twenty  days  of  its  arrival,  the  Ad- 
miral commanding  CTF  115  had  to  send  an 
officer  to  the  Vance  to  be  sure  that  the  opera- 
tional orders  were  understood  because  of  re- 
ports that  the  Vance  hadn't  been  complying 
with  the  rules.  Commanding  officers  of  de- 
strovers  operating  near  Vance,  when  they  re- 
turned to  Subic  Bay  for  rest  and  recrciition. 
reported   to  the  squadron  commander  that 
the  Vance  was  up  to  unusual  actions  in  Its 
patrol.  A  destroyer  division  commander  also 
complained    about    the    Vance.    The    parent 
squadron    chaplain    in    Pearl    Harbor   heard 
from  the  families  of  some  of  the  men  on  the 
Vance   that   there   were   unusual   doings  on 
board   the   Vance  and   that  morale  was  get- 
ting low.  The  chaplain  of  the  escort  squadron 
to  which   the   Vance  was  assigned  made  his 
usual  rounds  of  all  the  ships  in  the  squad- 
ron, staving  two  weeks  on  each  .'hip.  When 
he  returned  to  Subic  Bay,  he  reported  to  the 
squadron  commander  that  the  commanding 
officer   of   the    Vance  was   acting   In   an   un- 
usual wav  and  that  morale  on  the  ship  was 
low.  A  second   officer  of   the  squadron   staff, 
without   knowing  about   the   chaplain's  re- 
port, also  spent  several  days  on  the  Vance 
and  made  the  .same  kind  of  a  report. 

On  March  29.  1966.  the  squadron  com- 
mander consulted  with  the  flotilla  com- 
mander. Rear  Admiral  Irvine  who  was  In  the 
process  of  being  relieved  by  Rear  Admiral 
Kinc  It  was  decided  to  send  a  request  to  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  in  Washington  for 
irders  removing  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  Vance  upon  its  arrival  in  the  Philip- 
pines for  a  two  week  period  of  rest  and  recrea- 
tion, pending  an  investigation.  These  tele- 
graphic orders  were  received.  The  Vance  ar- 
rived at  Manila  on  March  25.  and  returned 
T  1  Market  Time  under  another  commanding 
officer  on  April  13.  1966. 

violation  of  orders  and  regulations 
During   the   period   Lt.    Ccmmander   Arn- 
lieiter   was   In   command   of    the    Vance,   he 
violated  many  orders  and  regulations. 

1.  Removai of  sliip  from  u^inigned  area.  The 
Vance,  as  a  radar  picket  ship,  was  assigned 
that  portion  of  the  patrol  area  three  to  patrol 
bevond  10  miles  off  shore.  Instead  during 
January  20  to  February  8  Lt.  Commander  Arn- 
heiter continuously  brought  his  ship  In  close 
to  shore  locking  for  gunfire  support  missions. 
.Mthoueh  required  to  report  to  the  Coastal 
Surveillance  Center  and  to  headquarters 
CTF  115  when  he  crossed  cut  of  his  assigned 
area,  he  failed  to  do  so. 

2  G2in fire  support  missions. 
a.  On  January  27.  Vance  locally  requested 
gunfire  support  missions,  and  In  return  was 
asked  by  an  air  control  spotter  to  be  avail- 
able for  such  support  on  an  hours  notice 


fcr  the  next  morning.  When  asked  to  furn- 
ish help  by  the  air  spotter,  the  Vance  did 
not  arrive  for  more  than  two  hours,  or  too 
late. 

b.  Thereafter  on  January  28,  Vance  asked 
Mason,  a  destroyer  which  was  close  to  shore 
on  an  a,sslgned  gunfire  support  mission,  for 
permission  to  join  In  on  the  mission.  Vance 
stayed  around  Mason  seeking  such  an  as- 
signment from  about  noon  to  sunset. 

c.  On  January  29,  Vance  appeared  near  the 
Mason  and  shortly  began  firing  on  the  sup- 
posed Bite  of  a  machine  pun.  Mason  received 
a  gunfire  support  mission,  and  requested 
Vance  to  move  as  Vance  was  fouling  the 
Mason's  range. 

d.  On  January  30,  Vance  asked  U.S.S. 
Baclic.  a  destroyer,  for  a  gunfire  support 
mission.  Although  none  was  given,  Vance. 
started  firing  at  the  shore.  Officers  of  both 
the  Bachc  and  the  Vence  reported  that  the 
only  .signs  of  llle  in  the  area  were  sparks 
flyii'.g  from  bullets  ricocheting  on  the  rocks 
in  the  area.  There  was  no  fire  In  the  area  on 
the  Vance  or  on  friendly  troops  Mason  offi- 
cers were  worried  since  First  Air  Cavalry 
Division  troops  were  In  the  area  and  in  a 
very  fluid  situation.  While  Mason  received 
friendly  front  line  position  reports,  Vance 
never   requested   such    reports. 

e.  On  February  1.  Vance,  on  Its  own,  un- 
dertook a  gunfire  support  mission  of  a  build- 
ing which  was  ;!  religious  shrine.  During  an 
orientation  trip  of  January  21  and  22.  i  made 
with  Lt.  Ward  of  the  Junk  Division  to  show 
where  the  Viet  Cong  had  been  noted  I  Lt. 
Ward  pointed  out  the  shrine  to  Lt.  Com- 
mander Arnheiter  as  being  in  an  area  where 
the  United  States  did  not  want  to  have  any 
firing  as  we  wanted  to  win  over  the  local 
people.  During  January  27  to  February  10. 
while  in  that  area,  Ma.-ion  reported  not  see- 
ing anv  activity  around  the  Vance  s  target. 

I  On  February  1,  Vance  asked  Mason  for  a 
l,;unnre  support  mission.  At  that  time.  Vance 
louled  the  .ifa.fon's  firing  line.  Even  when 
warned  by  Mason.  Vance  continued  to  cross 
the  line  lintll  It  took  up  the  position  sought 
by  Lt.  Commander  Arnheiter.  Mason  imme- 
diately ordered  Vance  to  leave  the  area. 

g.  in.  connection  with  one  of  these  inci- 
dents on  February  1,  the  Executive  Officer 
had  to  take  the  bridge  to  bring  the  ship 
around  when  it  almost  ran  aground,  since 
Lt.  Commander  Arnheiter  was  preoccupied 
with  describing  the  events  over  the  ship's 
intercom. 

h.  In  performing  these  gunfire  support 
missions,  Vance  was  out  of  its  assigned  area 
offshore.  It  had  to  drop  guard  on  some  re- 
quired communications  channels  in  order  to 
come  up  on  the  gunfire  support  channels. 
It  interfered  with  the  operations  of  the 
ships  regularly  assigned  to  the  gunfire  sup- 
port mission  since  they  not  only  had  to  re- 
spond to  the  Vance's  constant  pleas  for  mis- 
sions, but  they  also  had  to  be  vigilant  as 
to  the  Vance's  position  at  ail  times.  Primar- 
ily, though,  it  engaged  In  gunfire  support 
missions  without  the  prior  approval  of  CTF 
115.  and  without  notifying  CTF  115. 

i.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Lt.  Cdr.  Arn- 
heiter was  asked  to  protect  a  Vietnamese 
Navy  headquarters  in  case  of  Viet  Cong  at- 
tack, he  went  off  on  his  own  to  chase  three 
junks.  This  happened  on  the  night  of  Feb- 
ruary 2.  1966.  The  local  Coastal  Surveillance 
Center  asked  Vance  to  protect  the  Viet- 
namese Navv  Junk  Headquarters  inside  a  bay. 
Lt.  Commander  Arnheiter  was  told  that  there 
nught  be  a  reiriment  of  Viet  Cong  In  the 
neighborhood  which  was  planning  to  over- 
run the  headquarters  The  Vance  entered  the 
bay,  lowered  Its  motor  whale  boat  to  act  both 
as  a  spotter  In  case  of  the  necessity  of  firing 
and  to  be  a  decoy.  Then,  finding  three  Junks 
on  its  radar,  the  Vance  steamed  some  ten 
miles  north,  leaving  the  whale  boat  and  the 
he.idquarters  unprotected  for  four  hours. 

:^.  False  Position  Reports.  On  January  28 
and  29.  the  Vance  sent  false  position  reports 
to  the  local  Coastal  Surveillance  Center.  If 


the  reports  to  the  Coastal  Surveillance  Cen- 
ter had  been  accurate,  they  would  have  in- 
dicated that  the  Vance  was  off  of  its  expected 
patrol  and  engaging  in  unauthorized  gunfire 
support  ml.sslons. 

4.  HcUUions  icith  Vietnamese  Nary.  When 
the  Vance  spotted  three  junks  In  a  bay  area, 
it  went  m  afu?r  them.  The  junks  were 
beached  and  the  men  ( 10  on  each  junk*  ran 
ashore.  Lt  Commander  Arnheiter  ordered 
the  Vietnamese  Liaison  officer  to  go  In  shore 
after  them,  and  he  refused  Lt.  Commander 
Arnheiter  called  him  and  described  him  In 
writing  as  yellow  and  cowardly.  Tlie  liaison 
.ifficer  returned  to  his  iieadquarters  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  the  Vietnamese  Navy 
thereafter  refused  to  send  a  liaison  officer  to 
the  Vance  while  It  was  in  any  of  three  areas. 
When  the  Vance  returned  to  These  areas  even 
after  the  change  of  <'omniand.  It  was  still 
some  lime  before  a  liaison  .officer  was  per- 
mitted lo  ride  on  her.  The  Vance  had  to  be 
redeployed  immediately  after  February  8  to 
a  distant  area  so  as  to  be  able  to  have  a 
liaison  officer  on  board. 

.5.  Boarding  of  Forewn  Mercltantninn.  On 
February  1.  In  the  evenlne.  the  Vance  chal- 
lenged a  foreign  merchant  vessel.  Without 
waiting  to  get  orders  from  CTF  115,  the 
Vance  had  the  merchantman  boarded  When 
subsequently  asketl  by  CTF  115  s  Operation.-^ 
Officer  whv  he  had  not  asked  f.rders  from 
CTF  115.  Lt  Commander  Arnheiter  replied 
that  the  ship  was  just  about  lo  uo  over  the 
line  into  international  waters  and  he 
couldn't  wait.  This  boarding,  contrary  to  the 
operational  orders,  could  have  cuused  an  In- 
cident with  a  third  country 

e  Unreported  Radar  Difficulties.  From 
January  31  until  February  10.  the  surface 
radar  was  acUng  below  standards,  if  opera- 
tional at  all.  Althouph  this  was  the  main 
piece  of  equipment  with  which  the  radar 
patrol  picket  ship  was  to  stand  us  patrol 
at  sea.  this  faiUire  was  not  reported  until 
February  10.  When  the  officer  sent  by  the 
Admual"  commanding  CTF  115  came  on  board 
for  a  visit  on  February  8.  the  rotating  screen, 
which  had  been  removed,  was  replaced  dur- 
ing his  visit  so  that  it  would  appear  to  be 
operational. 

7.  False  Sparc  Parts  Report  On  February 
26.  Vance  was  requested  by  the  organiza- 
tion that  was  charged  with  providing  the 
Vance's  logistics  supply,  for  a  listing  of  the 
critical  spare  parts  on  board  for  its  diesel 
engines.  The  report  transmitted  did  not  list 
all  of  the  parts,  although  the  draft  had  been 
properly  prepared  by  the  Engineering  Offi- 
cer. Lt.  Commander  Arnheiter  listed  only 
those  parts  which  he  thought  could  be  re- 
leased without  endangering  the  nusslon  of 
the  Vance 

8  Failure  to  Maintain  Proper  ASW  Watch. 
The  Operational  Orders  require  appropriate 
ASW  precautions  at  all  times  Yet.  shortly 
after  Lt.  Cdr.  Arnheiter  took  command  of  the 
Vance.  Lt.  J.  G.  Merkel.  the  ASW  officer,  was 
given  the  additional  duty  of  being  the  ship 
photoeranher  This  responsiblUtv  became  a 
full  time  task.  .■\nd  consequently  he  was  not 
able  to  devote  the  time  required  to  his  ASW 
duties.  The  enlisted  men  under  the  ASW  of- 
ficer became  so  discouraged  that  all  put  In 
for  transfer  to  other  duty  as  soon  as  the  first 
onportunltv  presented  itself.  Yet.  Lt  Com- 
mander Arnheiter  criticized  the  ASW  officer 
because  his  men  were  not  interested  In  the 
ship.  The  necessity  of  paying  special  atten- 
tion to  the  ASW  crew  members  was  pointed 
out  by  the  inspection  report  made  of  the 
Vance  just  after  it  had  been  released  from 
the  shipyard  in  Pearl  Harbor  in  late  Decem- 
ber. 1965.  This  Inspection  report  was  ap- 
proved by  Lt.  Commander  Arnheiter  on  Jan- 
uary 18.  1966. 


On  the  basis  of  any  of  these  derellcUons 
of  dutv  and  violation  of  regulations,  there 
was  adequate  grounds  alone  for  questioning 
the   desirablUty   of   having  Lt.   Commander 
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Arnhelter  continue  as  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  a  ship. 

Since  much  has  been  made  publicly  of  the 
condition  of  the  Vance  when  Lt  Commander 
Arnhelter  took  over  her  command,  an  exam- 
ination of  the  record  is  worthwhile. 

THE  "VANCE" 

When  Lt.  Commander  Arnhelter  .xssumed 
conunand  of  the  Vance.  It  had  Just  returned 
from  Its  prior  deployment  In  Southeast  Asia. 
During  this  period  It  never  missed  on  opera- 
donaJ  commitment  because  of  material 
failure,  even  when  the  tempo  of  operations 
approached  80  percent  time  underway.  Dur- 
ing this  deployment,  the  Vance  received  at 
least  nine  commendations  for  her  opera- 
tions. She  also  was  awarded  the  squadron 
engineering  "E"  for  FY  1965. 

PoUowlng  this  deployment,  the  Vance  tm- 
derwent  j.  short  overhaul  in  the  shipyard  at 
Peaj-1  Harbor.  It  was  Inspected  on  December  14 
and  15,  1965.  The  Inspection  report  dated 
January  5,  1966.  thereafter  listed  the  Vance 
as  in  excellent  condition  "and  reflects  with 
credit  on  the  CommAndlng  Officer  and  his 
crew."  An  adminlstrptlve  inspection  by  the 
Comminder  of  the  squadron  to  which  the 
Vance  was  :ittached.  .ilso  listed  the  ship  as 
being  !n  excellent  condition,  with  ship  clean- 
liness receiving  a  mark  of  94  percent  and 
General  Maintenance  al.so  a  mark  of  94  per- 
cent. Spiritual  .Activities  ajid  Religious  Activ- 
ities was  m.arked  100  percent.  This  report, 
dated  January  7.  1966.  was  forwarded  by  Lt. 
Commander  .Arnhelter  with  an  endorsement 
dated  Janu.\ry  18.  1966. 

PERSONAL  BACKGROt'ND 

There  have  been  numerous  rumors  about 
failures  of  Lt.  Commander  Arnheiter's  per- 
sonal background.  These  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  reason  for  his  relief  and  their  effect 
on  his  career  woiild  have  been  mitigated  If 
his  performance  and  command  had  been 
satisfactory,  so  there  Is  no  point  in  covering 
them  in  detail  here. 

However,  it  Is  true  that  his  record  was 
very  spotty,  and  that  he  was  p>assed  over  once 
for  promotion  from  Lieutenant  Junior  Grade 
to  Lieutenant. 

These  factors  merely  point  out  that  the 
Navv  was  taking  a  chance  when  it  assigned 
Arnhelter  to  command 

LIEtrrENANT   COMMANDER   ARNHEITERS 
LEADERSHIP 

In  addition  to  the  major  command  fall- 
ings— that  is.  violations  of  orders — listed 
above,  there  were  numerous  items  reported 
during  Arnheiter's  brief  period  aboard  the 
Vance  having  to  do  with  personal  glorifica- 
tion, communicating  with  and  Judging  his 
officers  and  men.  improper  use  of  funds  and 
equipment,  and  effectiveness  of  programs. 
Some  of  these  appear  rather  petty.  Taken  to- 
gether, however,  they  reinforce  the  conclu- 
sion that  Arnhelter  was  Incapable  of  pro- 
viding the  lead'-Tship  required  of  a  com- 
manding o.'ficer. 

Some  of  these  items  are  summarized  brief- 
ly below. 

A.  Lt.  Commander  Arnhelter  left  the  ship's 
postal  revenues  $11  short  by  sending  his 
Change  of  Comm^ind  program  to  over  100 
people  without  reimbursing  the  ship  for  the 
p<JsU;ge. 

B  CTF  115  did  not  authorize  use  of  .ship's 
boats  as  decoys  and.  In  fact,  there  were  spe- 
cific Instructions  not  to  expose  the  boats,  or 
even  the  ships  to  Viet  Cong  fire.  Arnhelter 
used  his  boats  as  decoys  without  authoriza- 
tion. 

C.  Ujjon  assuming  command  of  the  Vance. 
Lt.  Commander  Arnhelter  made  .in  inspec- 
tion tour  of  the  ship  which  included  Ave 
minutes  in  one  of  the  four  engine  rooms. 
The  only  other  time  he  visited  the  en'dne 
rooms  was  anot'ner  five  minute  tour  after  the 
stay  in  the  shipyard  for  further  repairs.  The 
engineering  staff  was  not  able  to  obtain  the 
necessary  down  time  to  provide  proper  main- 
tenance on  the  engines.  During  the  orienta- 


tion cruise  of  January  21  and  22,  Lt.  Com- 
mander Arnhelter  took  the  Vance  one  to 
two  thousand  yards  off  shore  at  a  time  when 
both  engines  on  one  shaft  were  out  of  op- 
eration and  the  top  speed  the  ship  could 
have  obtained  was  seven  knots.  The  area  was 
held  by  Viet  Cong,  who  at  that  time  were 
quiet  under  a  Tet  truce. 

D.  At  both  Pearl  Harbor  and  Guam.  Lt. 
Commander  Arnhelter  had  both  polaroid  and 
movie  film  purchased  out  of  the  ship's  operat- 
ing funds.  The  total  was  around  .$400.  At 
first  Lt.  Commander  Arnheiter's  explanation 
was  that  this  film  was  needed  for  intelligence 
purposes.  However,  when  the  Executive  Of- 
ficer explained  that  exposed  film  was  sup- 
posed to  be  sent  undeveloped  to  a  designated 
Intelligence  office,  Lt.  Commander  Arnhelter 
refused  to  so  transmit  the  film.  Instead  he 
sent  it  in  prepaid  mailing  envelopes  to  the 
mainland  of  the  United  States  to  be  devel- 
oped and  delivered  to  his  home  address.  Later 
Lt.  Commander  Arnhelter  explained  that  this 
film  was  for  public  relations  purposes — that 
Saigon  had  asked  for  information  on  Market 
Time  operations.  The  operational  orders  of 
Market  Time,  however,  clearly  state  that  CTF 
115  will  provide  photographic  assistance  for 
public  relations  purposes. 

.As  has  been  pointed  out.  Lt.  Commander 
Arnhelter  had  the  ASW  officer  assume  the 
role  of  public  relations  officer,  a  Uisk  which 
soon  became  a  full  time  responsibility.  This 
officer  was  constantly  on  call  to  take  pictures, 
and  the  call  "Merkel,  bridge,  provide"  came 
to  be  well  known  throughout  the  ship. 

The  Navy  has  not  received  any  of  these 
pictures  or  film. 

E.  Lt.  Commander  Arnhelter  took  $950 
from  the  ship's  recreation  and  welfare  funds 
(then  totalling  about  $1300)  to  buy  a  speed- 
boat for  water  skiing.  Section  1241(a)  of  the 
regulations  relating  to  Unit  Recreation  funds 
proliiblt  the  expenditure  of  welfare  funds  for 
Items,  such  as  boats,  which  can  be  obtained 
by  appropriated  funds.  In  addition  the  reg- 
ulations require  the  ship's  Recreation  Com- 
mittee I  enlisted  men)  to  meet  and  pass  on 
recommendations  and  then  the  ship's  Rec- 
reation Council  (Officers)  to  meet  on  the  rec- 
ommendations. The  committee  never  did 
meet  on  this  proposal  and  the  officers  met 
only  as  they  were  sitting  around  the  ward- 
room table.  While  there  were  times  when  the 
.speedboat  was  used  for  water  skiing,  a  ma- 
chine gun  was  put  on  the  bow  and  It  was 
frequently  for  operational  purposes,  such  as 
chasing  junks.  Evidently  it  was  Lt.  Com- 
mander Arnheiter's  intention  to  vise  it  ;is  a 
decoy  .so  as  to  make  the  Viet  Cong  show 
where  they  were  hiding  along  the  shore,  thus 
giving  the  VANCE  an  opportunity  to  open 
up  its  guns  against  those  positions.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  it  was  planned  that  the 
speedboat  would  carry  the  largest  American 
Flag  that  the  ship  had  on  board. 

P.  Arnhelter  caused  much  resentment 
from  the  first  with  a  program  called  "All 
Hands  Aft"  on  Sunday.  This  was  a  compul- 
sory divine  service  for  all  hands  who  could 
be  spared  from  operations.  The  biggest  re- 
sentment came  from  the  Catholics  on  board 
who  felt  that  they  were  being  forced  to  at- 
tend Protestant  services.  Lt.  Commander 
Arnhelter  has  cited  the  services  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  and  the  prayers  on  the  open- 
ing of  Congress  as  indicating  his  right  to 
have  the  services.  However,  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  did  not  require  all  midshipmen  to 
attend  the  Protestant  services,  but  had  the 
Catholics  and  all  denominations  attend  serv- 
ices of  their  own  choosing.  The  opening 
prayers  in  Congress  do  not  have  compulsory 
attendance,  and  are  given  by  clergymen  of 
different  faiths.  However  this  one  episode 
caused  some  of  the  men  to  write  back  to 
their  families  and.  in  turn,  caused  the  officer 
commanding  the  destroyer  escorts  from  Pearl 
Harbor  to  write  to  Lt.  Commander  Arnhelter 
to  go  easy  on  the  services.  Lt.  Commander 
Arnhelter  then  turned  the  services  into 
"moral  guidance"  sessions. 


The  Navy  Regulations  dealing  with  the  re- 
spyonsibllities  of  the  Commanding  Officer,  is 
Article  0711  "Observance  of  Sunday."  Sec- 
tion 1  clearly  provides: 

"Divine  services  shall  be  conducted  on  Sun- 
day, if  possible.  All  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment shall  be  given  to  chaplains  In  the  con- 
duct of  these  services,  and  music  shall  be 
made  available  If  practicable.  A  suitable  space 
shall  be  designated  and  properly  rigged  for 
the  occasion,  and  quiet  shall  be  maintained 
throughout  the  vicinity  during  divine  serv- 
ices. The  religions  tendencies  of  individuals 
sliall  be  recognized  and  encouraged." 

This  provision  Is  based  on  Title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Section  6031(b)  : 

"The  commanders  of  vessels  and  naval  ac- 
tivities to  which  chaplains  are  attached  shall 
cause  divine  service  to  be  performed  on  Sun- 
day, whenever  the  weather  and  other  circum- 
stances allow  It  to  be  done:  and  It  is  earnciti,/ 
recommended  to  all  officers,  seamen,  and 
others  in  the  yiaval  service  diligently  to  at- 
tend at  every  performance  of  the  worship  of 
Almighty  God." 

Both  the  statute  and  the  regulations  are 
very  careful  to  encourage  attendance  at 
divine  services  and  not  to  make  the  atten- 
dance compulsory.  Yet  this  latter  is  pre- 
cisely what  Lt.  Commander  Arnhelter  did 

The  first  "All  Hands  Aft"  was  held  en 
Januarv  2,  1966,  and  the  program  consisted 
of: 

a.  The  singing  of  patriotic  songs:  "My 
Country  "Tls  of  Thee"  and  "The  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic." 

b.  A  talk  by  Arnhelter  on  the  role  of  prayer 
and  worships  In  the  country's  military  his- 
tory. 

c.  The  singing  of  the  hymns  "O  God,  Our 
Help  m  Ages  Past",  "Faith  of  Our  Fathers", 
and  the  Navy  Hymn,  "Eternal  Father  Strone; 
to  Save". 

d.  Prayer  of  benediction  of  Arnhelter. 

On  subsequent  Sundays  the  services  "^-ere 
led  by  Lt  Commander  Arnhelter,  or  by  an- 
other officer. 

The  reaction  of  the  part  of  the  Catholic 
members  of  the  officers  and  crew  was  in- 
stantaneous and  strong  yet  Lt.  Commander 
Arnhelter  did  not  waiver  on  his  course  until 
he  received  the  letter  from  the  destroyer 
escort  commander  in  Pearl  Harbor. 

G.  Shortly  after  he  took  command.  Lt. 
CTommander  Arnhelter  believed  that  he  was 
not  getting  the  proper  response  out  of  the 
officers  to  some  of  his  desires,  so  he  in- 
stituted a  "Boner  Box."  Each  evening  those 
who  were  found  guilty  of  violating  some 
command  or  precept  were  fined  25  cents, 
and  the  money  put  into  the  box.  Such  fines, 
though  minor,  are  still  a  violation  of  the 
military  code.  Some  of  the  items  for  which 
fines  were  levied  Included  serving  green 
beans  instead  of  asparagus  as  provided  on 
the  menu,  not  using  a  knife  properly,  and 
appearing  at  dinner  in  a  sweat  shirt.  Later 
this  box  was  supplemented  by  a  chart  In  the 
wardroom  Indicating  the  dereliction  of  the 
officers.  The  money  collected  was  used  to 
furnish  cigars  to  the  officers  (which  were 
then  free  to  Lt.  Commander  Arnhelter ) .  The 
officers  resented  the  box  and  chart  as  being 
childish  and  undignified. 

H.  During  the  stopover  in  Guam  on  the 
westward  deployment,  the  Vance  had  to  go 
alongside  a  pier  for  further  repairs.  While 
it  was  laid  up,  there  was  a  Mess  Night  at- 
tended by  all  officers  except  the  most  Junior. 
The  orders  for  the  Pacific  Fleet  called  for 
one-third  of  the  crew  to  be  on  the  ship  at 
all  times.  This  was  Important;  If  fire  should 
start,  a  ship  In  "cold  Iron"  condition  Is  un- 
usually vulnerable. 

The  Mess  Night  was  planned  by  Lt.  Com- 
mander Arnhelter  as  a  formal  dinner  for  the 
officers.  He  set  the  menu  with  a  different 
wine  with  each  course.  At  the  end  of  the 
evening,  following  many  a  suggestion  from 
Lt.  Commander  Arnhelter,  some  of  the  offi- 
cers tried  to  take  the  candelabra  from  the 
Officers  Club  to  put  in  the  wardroom  of  the 
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Vance.  Lt.  Commander  Arnhelter  didn't 
stop  them,  but.  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, went  to  speak  to  the  Club  Manager 
and  only  later  when  his  officers  pointed  out 
to  him  that  the  episode  had  been  seen,  did 
he  have  the  candelabras  returned  However, 
the  next  morning  a  coffee  pot  of  the  kind 
Lt  Commander  Arnhelter  had  sought  for  his 
use  on  the  bridge  happened  to  appear  on 
board  the  ship.  It  was  not  returned. 

I  Arnhelter  gave  candy  to  children  on 
lunks.  But  instead  of  paying  for  candy,  he 
had  the  candv  condemned  as  unfit  for  human 
consumptlon'and  then  given  to  the  children. 
There  was  also  some  change  in  entries  in  the 
books  for  the  ship's  mess,  at  Lt.  Commander 
arnheiter's  order,  too.  which  resulted  in  a 
lower  payment  by  him  of  his  i.rst  share  in 
January  1966. 

J  Following  each  of  the  shore  bombard- 
ments that  he  engaged  in,  Lt.  Commander 
\rnhelter  sent  statements  to  the  public  re- 
lations office  cf  CTF  115  mot  official  reports 
to  the  commander  of  CTF  115)  which  were 
thought  to  be  highly  exaggerated  by  both  his 
own  officers  and  by  the  officers  of  the  ships 
nearbv  that  witnessed  the  exercises. 

K.  "Toward  the  end  of  the  three  months, 
Lt.  Commander  Arnhelter  had  his  officers 
prepare  an  8-page  recommendation  for  him 
to  receive  the  Silver  Star  or  the  Legion  of 
Merit  for  his  gunfire  support  missions.  The 
terms  of  the  ciUition  were  actually  the  words 
of  Lt.  Commander  Arnhelter.  and  in  the 
opinions  of  the  officers  were  grossly  exag- 
gerated 

L.  After  listening  to  the  witnesses,  and 
their  attitudes,  the  Hearing  Officer  found: 

"During  cross-examination  of  witnesses 
LCDR  Arnhelter  displayed  an  acid,  harsh. 
repetitious  and  tmforgiving  attitude  in  pur- 
suing points — even  points  in  his  favor.  His 
impatience  was  continuously  obvious  and  he 
frequently  interrupted  the  witness  before 
the  i.nswer  was  well  along.  At  least  two  wit- 
nesses. Including  the  Executive  Officer,  testi- 
fied that  this  was  the  normal  way  he  acted 
during  his  time  nn  Vance.  He  would  not 
stand  for  anyone  disagreeing  with  him  ex- 
cept the  Executive  Officer,  and  then  only  in 
private." 

This  finding  was  specifically  approved  by 
the  convening  authority  as  based  both  on 
the  observations  of  the  Hearing  Officer  and 
on  the  record.  This  attitude  of  Lt.  Com- 
mander Arnhelter  is  even  more  evident  when 
the  tapes  are  heard,  especially  in  his  cross- 
examination  of  the  Executive  Officer. 

There  are  many  other  items  which  could 
be  Included.  The  outstanding  and  typical 
ones  have  been  covered. 


NAVY    PROCEDURES 

After  the  request  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Com- 
mander Arnhelter  went  from  the  command 
:tt  Sublc  Bay  to  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel in  Washington  and  was  approved,  a 
single  officer  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  relief. 

Article  C-7801(4)  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  Manual  provides  for  "Detachment 
of  Officers  for  Cause."  Subparagraph  (d) 
thereof  provides  the  procedures  and  section 
2  is  for  the  Instances  where  speed  is  man- 
datory. It  states: 

Where  speed  is  mandatory,  because  of 
any  emergency.  Impending  extended  deploy- 
ment of  the  ship  or  squadron  to  which  the 
officer  is  attached,  or  other  urgent  reason, 
'^he  request  for  detachment  may  prellml- 
narllv  be  made  by  message,  stating  briefly 
the  reasons  and  the  nature  of  the  urgency. 
Appropriate  action  will  be  taken,  but  in  all 
cases  the  command  must  also  promptly  sub- 
mit a  detailed  letter  as  outlined  below.  Final 
:vciion  will  be  taken  only  on  the  basis  of  this 
letter  which,  with  the  officer's  statement,  can 
be  made  a  part  of  his  official  record." 

In  this  case  speed  was  considered  manda- 
tory. The  Vance  was  about  to  return  for  an 
extended  deployment.  The  apparent  prob- 
lems could  not  be  allowed  to  continue   (if 


they  were  truei    with  the  ship  in  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  Market  Time. 

In  Article  C- 7801  (4)  (a)  the  general  policy 
of  not  allowing  detachments  for  cause  Is  set 
forth  but  with  the  following  exception: 

■'.'^n  exception  to  this  policy  might  be  the 
case  of  an  officer  whose  repeated  misconduct 
while  assigned  to  a  relatively  Independent, 
i.solated  area  has  caused  considerable  dam- 
age to  the  prestige  of  the  Navy  " 

A  further  provision  is  subsection  (I)  of 
Article  C-7801{4)  : 

■Detachment  hy  field  orders.  Where  com- 
mands Issue  summary  detachment  orders  for 
reasons  of  the  types  contemplated  in  this 
.Article,  substantially  similar  procedures 
should  be  followed  In  requesting  that  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  confirm  such  or- 
ders "' 

Under  this  provision,  the  local  command 
itself  had  the  authority  to  summarily  detach 
Lt.  Commander  Arnhelter  if  it  chose  to  exer- 
cise that  power. 

With  the  relief  of  Lt.  Convmander  Arn- 
helter, he  was  temporarily  assigned  duty  in 
Sublc  Bay  pending  Investigation.  No  finding 
of  cause  was  made  at  that  time. 

Although  Article  C-7801  does  not  call  for 
a  Judge  Advocate  General  Manual  Investiga- 
tion, the  Navv  utilized  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  VI  of  the  Manual  of  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  to  establish  an  informal 
investigation-  It  also  utilized  Part  II  of  the 
Chapter  to  establish  an  informal  one-officer 
investigation.  The  officer  appointed  was  the 
commander  of  a  destroyer  squadron,  ^nd  the 
former  commander  of  a  destroyer.  Article 
C-7801  makes  no  reference  to  any  Court  of 
Inquiry 

Iinmediatelv    following    the    relief    of    Lt 
Commander    Arnhelter.   the    commander    of 
the  destroyer   e.scort  squadron,  Conunander 
MiUican.  went  on  board  '.he  Vance  and  re- 
quested anv  statements,  pro  or  con,  any  per- 
son on  the'shlp  might  desire  to  make  about 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  relief  of 
Lt   Commander  Arnheiter.  He  received  about 
35   statements   which   were   turned   over   to 
Captain  Witter  who  had  been  named  to  con- 
duct the  JAG  Manual   investigation.   These 
statements  were,  in  turn,  made  available  to 
Lt   Commander  Arnhelter  and  to  his  counsel 
prior  to  the  first  session  of  the  Investigation. 
The  hearings  ran  six  and  a  half  days,  were 
recorded  on  tape  and  transcribed  onto  over 
400   pages    of   single-spaced    transcript.    Un- 
fortunatelv  one  of  the  t.\pes  did  not  record 
and  that  ix>rtion  of  the  hearing  had  to  be 
reconstructed  from  memory  by  the  Hearing 
Officer.  Twenty  witnesses  were  heard  and  Lt. 
Commander  .Vrnheiter  testified  in   his  own 
behalf.  All  of  the  witnesses  were  subject  to 
cross-examination    not    only    by    Lt.    Com- 
mander Arnheiter's  counsel,  but  by  Lt.  Com- 
mander Arnheiter  himself,  who  used  the  op- 
portunity of  cross-examination  to.  In  effect. 
testify  at  that  s.ame  time   A  large  part  of  the 
testimonv  was  caused  by  Arnheiter's  repeated 
and  lengthy  attempts  to  go  over  and  over 
matters   or  "earlier   testimony.   The  Hearing 
Officer  had  the  opportunity  to  see  and  evalu- 
ate all  who  testified. 

The  Investigating  Officer  reported  on  April 
27.  making  40  findings  of  fact,  giving  12 
opinions  and  4  recommendations.  He  recom- 
mended that  the  removal  from  command  be 
sustained,  and  that  Lt.  Commander  Arnheiter 
not  be  assigned  command  either  ashore  or 
afloat.  The  convening  authority  at  Sublc  Bay 
reviewed  the  case  on  May  23,  1966,  and  in 
general  concurred  with  the  findings  and 
opinions,  adding  some  10  findings  of  fact  and 
5  opinions.  In  addition  it  was  found  that 
Lt.  Commander  Arnheiter  revealed  a  gross 
lack  of  ludgment.  a  complete  inability  to 
command  and  lead  people  and  a  lack  of 
integrity. 

These  findings,  opinions  and  recommenda- 
tions then  became  the  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion and  was  referred  to  Lt.  Commander 
Arnheiter  He  responded  thereto  with  a  docu- 
ment 4  inc'nes  thick. 


On   August  30.   1986.   the  Commander   of 
the     Cruiser-Destroyer     Force.     U.S.     Paclflc 
Fleet  concurred  In  the  relief  from  command 
of   Vance   but  recommended  that  Lt.  Com- 
mander Arnhelter  be  returned  to  command 
of  another  destrover  e.scort  In  his  Force.  All 
of   the   records   were   then   reviewed   by   the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel   and.  on  Septem- 
ber 9th,  he  determined  that  the  detachment 
was  to  be  held  as  being  for  cause.  Since  the 
Issue   of   another   command    In    the    Paclflc 
Fleet   had   been  raised,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  requested  that  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  U.S.  Paclflc  Fleet  review  and  endorse 
the  investigation  report.  At  the  request  of 
the     Commander     in     Chief,     Commander 
Cruiser  Destrover  Force   rereviewed   that   re- 
port and.   on   November   1.    1966.   reaffirmed 
substantially    his    earlier    conclusions.    On 
January  20,   1967,  the  Commander  In  Chief. 
US   Pacific  Fleet  reviewed  the  ciuse  :ind  rec- 
ommended that  the  relief  should  be  sustained 
for  cause  and  that  Lt.  Commander  Arnhelter 
not  be  reassigned  to  a  command.  On  June 
29.    1967.   the   Chief   of   Naval   Personnel   re- 
affirmed  his   decision   that   Lt.   Commander 
Arnheiter's  detachment  from  Vance  was  for 
cause. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  regulations, 
the  Manual  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
and  the  hearings  leads  to  the  only  conclu- 
sion—-that  Lt.  Commander  Arnheiter  was 
given  the  opportunity  to  have  his  say  as  spe- 
ciflcallv  provided. 

In  addition  to  all  of  these  formal  reviews, 
the  c:ise  has  been  reviewed  several  times  in 
the  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  himself.  Every 
opportunity  has  been  provided  to  be  sure 
that  the  treatment  afforded  Lt.  Commander 
Arnhelter  was  fair  to  him. 

This  Committee  has  instructed  its  staff  to 
make  a  complete  and  thorough  evaluation 
of  the  case.  All  of  the  documents  on  file  m 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  have  been  ex- 
amined, and  most  of  the  tapes  relating  to 
the  actual  hearing  have  been  heard.  Lt. 
Commander  Arnheiter  was  specifically  In- 
vited to  provide  the  committee  with  any 
facts  he  had  not  previously  filed  with  the 
Navy.  His  12-page  reply  ^'as  argumentative 
and  did  not  provide  any  new  facts. 

THE  ROLE  OF  CAPTAIN  ALEXANDER 

It  Is  not  known  where  Captain  Alexander 
first  entered  into  the  career  of  Lt.  Cdr.  Arn- 
heiter It  is  known,  however,  that  during  the 
time  that  Lt.  Cdr.  Arnhelter  was  trying  to 
get  a  command  designation,  Capt.  Alexander 
was  the  head  of  the  section  in  the  Bureau 
ol  Personnel  responsible  for  the  assignment 
of  destrover  officers.  Captain  Alexander  wrote 
to   Lt     Cdr.   Arnhelter   on    .August    18.    1964; 
telling  him  to  be  patient  in  seeking  a  de- 
strover command.  When  Lt.  Cdr.  Arnhelter  s 
name  was  proposed  for  command,   it   came 
before  a  three-man  board  In  the  Bureau,  on 
which  Captain  Alexander  sat.  Of  the  three 
members,   onlv  Captain   Alexander  voted   to 
allow  Lt    Cdr.  Arnheiter  to  assume  a  com- 
mand. The  board's  decision  was  overruled  by 
the  next  higher  authority,  with   the  ruling 
that   Lt.   Cdr.   .-Vrnheiter   might   be   given   a 
command  onlv  In  an  emergency.  When  the 
Vance  needed  a  new  commanding  officer  to 
reoluce  the  man  who  had   been  on  her  for 
more  than  two  vears.  it  was  Captain  Alex- 
ander who  originated  the  orders  assigning  Lt. 
Cdr.  Arnhelter  to  her. 

While  Capt.  Alexander  was  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  Lt.  Cdr.  Arnhelter  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  on  March  13.  1967.  after  reviewing 
the  entire  file,  he  wrote  to  Lt.  Cdr.  Arn- 
heiter the  best  summary  ol  the  Navy's  posi- 
tion In  existence.  His  letter  is  set  forth  In 
Appendix  A.  Subsequently.  Captain  Alex- 
ander reversed  his  position  again  to  provide 
a  passionate  defense  of  Lt.  Cdr.  Arnhelter. 

CONCLUSIONS 


The  following  conclusions  1  through  5  from 
the  letter  of  Capt.  Alexander  to  Lt.  Cdr.  Arn- 
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helter  of  March  13,  1967  give  as  good  a  sum- 
mary of  the  situation  as  can  be  found: 

1.  ■'.  .  .  Command  is  a  high  goal  which 
exposes  an  oflBcer  to  evaluations  for  which 
excuses  and  allowances  are  seldom  accept- 
able You  were  given  your  chance.  .  .  .  You 
failed  in  command  and  have  been  reevaluated 
by  your  seniors.  .  .  .  But  based  on  my  own 
Judgment  I  conclude  your  seniors  are  cor- 
rect." 

2.  "Your  assignment  to  a  command  was. 
quite  frankly,  a  calculated  risk.  I  was  happy 
to  support  you.  After  the  Vance  Incident,  I 
must  ask  myself,  what  sort  of  risk  would 
reassignment  to  command  detail?  Could  I 
support  the  risk  now''  I  could  not." 

3.  "As  CO  you  had  a  responsibility  to  your 
ship  to  gauge  the  effects  of  your  policies 
on  your  officers  and  men  and  to  proceed  no 
faster  than  could  be  done  without  damaging 
morale.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  your  pro- 
grams were  intentionally  sabotaged.  You 
claim  they  were,  and  admit  no  respon- 
sibility for  yourself.  This  reluctance  to 
shoulder  any  blame  is  unacceptable.  .  .  . 
And  you  should  also  ask  yourself  where  the 
line  lies  between  people  being  in  agreement 
on  a  matter  and  their  being  in  collusion  .  .  . 
Whether  or  not  there  was  a  degree  of  col- 
lusion does  not  effect  the  opinions  they  held 
regarding  the  actions  for  which  you  were 
responsible  nor  the  existence  of  the  ac- 
tions  themselves." 

4.  "With  the  best  of  intentions  you  were 
aggressive  in  action.  But  there  Is  a  limit 
dictated  by  good  Judgment.  An  excessive 
zeal  in  the  expending  of  ordnance  Is  al- 
most as  unacceptable  as  sluggishness.  The 
Navy  ran  condone  neither  of  these  In  its 
Captains.  The  burden  of  evidence  appears 
to  me  to  indicate  that  your  zeal  was  ex- 
cessive and  your  Judgment  faulty.  .  .  .  The 
limit  of  a  Captain's  action  is  established  by 
his  Judgment.  A  Captain  who  goes  too  far 
In  any  thing  displays  poor  judgment.  Poor 
judgment  is  imacceptable." 

5.  'I  am  also  reluctantly  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  essential  facts  relating  to  your 
exercise  of  poor  judgment  in  Command  are 
established.  A  new  investigation  probably 
would  not  introduce  anything  new  on  this 
score.  E'.en  if  the  procedure  followed  in  ef- 
fecting your  relief  had  been  done  better,  I 
cannot  see  how  this  crticial  factor  would  be 
changed.  .  .  You  must  face  the  fact  that 
you  were,  in  the  majority  opinion.  Including 
my  own.  brought  down  by  your  own  ac- 
tions and  not  by  faulty  procedures  or  dis- 
loyal subordinates." 

6.  In  addition  I  would  agree  with  the  find- 
ing of  the  Hearing  Officer  that  the  Executive 
Officer  of  the  VANCE  went  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  in  trying  to  keep  the  ship 
operating  as  normally  as  possible  in  the  face 
of  the  problems  imposed  on  the  ship  by 
Lt    Cdr.  Arnheiter. 

7.  Lt.  Cdr.  .\rnheiter  used  the  high  privil- 
ege o:  command,  with  its  absolute  respon- 
sibility and  absolute  authority,  for  his  own 
personal  gain, 

George  Norrls. 

Counsel. 

Appendix  A 

March  13.  1967. 
Capt  M.^p.crs  A.  Arnheiter. 
ao  Commander  Western  Sea  Frontier, 
Treasure  Island. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dear  \Urc:  The  decision  behind  the  writ- 
ing of  this  letter  has  been  painfully  anc. 
caxefully  arrived  at. 

My  problem  has  been  to  weigh  your  own 
views  of  your  case,  certain  irregularities  In 
the  handling  of  the  case,  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  reviewing  officers,  and  an  objec- 
tive view  of  my  own  based  on  a  reading  and 
re-reading  of  the  full  record,  including  the 
testimony.  Prom  all  of  this  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  your  position  Is  not  one  that 
I  can  any  longer  support.  My  opinion  bolls 
down  to  the  following : 


a.  As  CO  you  had  a  resjxjnslblllty  to  your 
ship  to  gauge  the  effects  of  your  p>oUcles  on 
your  officers  and  men  and  ro  proceed  no 
faster  than  could  be  done  without  damaging 
morale.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  your  pro- 
grams were  intentionally  sabotaged.  You 
claim  they  were,  and  admit  no  responsibility 
for  yourself.  This  reluctance  to  shoulder  any 
blame  is  unacceptable. 

b.  With  the  best  of  Intentions  you  were 
aggressive  in  action.  But  there  is  a  limit 
dictated  by  good  judgment.  An  excessive  zeal 
in  expending  ordnance  is  almost  as  unac- 
ceptable as  sluggishness.  The  Navy  can  con- 
done neither  of  these  in  its  Captains.  The 
biu-den  of  evidence  appears  to  me  to  indicate 
that  your  zeal  was  excessive  and  your  Judg- 
ment faulty. 

The  other  allegations  against  you  appear 
not  as  significant  to  me  as  the  above.  The 
essence  of  your  defense  is  that  you  were 
■'squaring  away"  a  poor  ship  and  operating 
it  aggressively.  I  must  reluctantly  conclude 
that  In  my  judgment  both  of  the.se  were 
over-done.  The  limit  of  a  Captain's  action  is 
established  by  his  Judgment.  A  Captain  who 
goes  too  far  In  any  thing  displays  poor  judg- 
ment. Poor  judgment  Is  unacceptable. 

I  am  also  reluctantly  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  essential  facts  relating  to  your 
exercise  of  poor  Judgment  In  Command  are 
established.  A  new  Investigation  probably 
would  not  introduce  anything  new  on  this 
score.  Even  if  the  procedures  followed  in 
effecting  your  relief  had  been  done  better. 
I  cannot  see  how  this  crucial  factor  would 
be  changed. 

Those  who  gave  testimony  unfavorable  to 
you  were  in  agreement  about  things  that 
happened  and  also  in  agreement  in  their 
opinions  of  your  leadership  which  brought 
about  these  events.  Seeking  to  upset  all  of 
this  by  establishing  collusion  ajnong  these 
people  will  not  change  the  facts  of  what 
happened.  Remember  that  the  Navy's  deci- 
sion is  based  on  what  you  did  as  Command- 
ing Officer,  not  on  what  your  people  thought 
about  what  you  did.  And  you  should  also 
ask  yourself  where  the  line  lies  between 
people  being  in  agreement  on  a  matter  and 
their  being  in  collusion.  It  Is  a  fact  that 
some  of  your  people  were  in  agreement  and 
their  opinions  became  known  outside  of  the 
Command.  Whether  or  not  there  was  a  de- 
gree of  collusion  does  not  effect  the  opinions 
they  held  regarding  the  actions  for  which 
you  were  responsible,  nor  the  existence  of 
the  actions  themselves. 

In  the  face  of  all  of  this.  I  suggest  you 
consider  whether  you  have  reached  a  point 
beyond  which  you  can  go  no  further  to  any 
good  effect.  I  do  not  see  how  anything  you 
can  do  could  possibly  change  the  decision 
which  has  been  reached.  You  are  intelligent 
enough  to  recognize  this.  Whether  you  are 
able  to  submit  to  your  intelligence  is  up  to 
you  to  show. 

Your  assignment  to  command  was.  quite 
frankly,  a  calculated  risk.  I  was  happy  to 
support  you.  After  the  'Vance  incident.  I 
must  ask  myself,  what  sort  of  risk  would 
reassignment  to  conunand  entail?  Could  I 
support  the  risk  now?  I  could  not. 

I  have  done  what  I  can  for  you  inside 
the  Navy.  My  concern  for  you  is  well  known 
In  BuPers,  and  I  think  has  helped  in  ensur- 
ing that  your  case  has  had  a  careful,  search- 
ing look.  The  importance  of  adhering  as 
closely  as  possible  to  procedures  that  are  de- 
signed to  minimize  doubts  in  these  cases  Is 
recognized  with  renewed  clarity.  But  you 
must  face  that  fact  that  you  were,  in  the 
majority  opinion,  including  my  own, 
brought  down  by  your  own  actions  and  not 
by  faulty  procedures  or  disloyal  subordi- 
nates. 

I  realize  what  a  hard  blow  this  letter  will 
give  you.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  have 
supported  you  a  long  way  in  your  efforts  to 
obtain  exhonoration,  and  that  I  was  pre- 
pared to  go  much  further  so  long  as  my 
own    doubts    persisted.    Specifically.    I    have 


had  prepared  for  use  a  request  for  furlough 
for  myself  in  order  that  I  could  be  released 
from  active  duty  obligations  in  order  to 
assist  you.  and  my  intent  to  do  so  was 
known.  I  will  not  proceed  with  that  step  be- 
cause I  am  now  convinced  that  you  are 
wrong  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel's 
decision  is  right. 

The  foregoing  is  doubly  difficult  to  write 
because  I  have  a  high  regard  for  many  of 
your  attributes.  I  would  like  to  see  them 
preserved  for  the  Navy.  But  Command  is 
a  high  goal  which  exposes  an  officer  to 
evaluations  for  which  excuses  and  allow- 
ances are  seldom  acceptable  You  were  given 
your  chance.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  sup- 
port of  you  when  that  decision  was  made 
You  failed  in  command  and  have  been  re- 
evaluated by  your  seniors  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  the  support  I  have  given  you  since  then 
to  be  certain  that  the  lull  story  was  known 
in  the  Bureau  But  based  on  my  ow^n  Jude- 
inent  I  conclude  your  seniors  are  correct 
Therefore,   my  support  can   go   no   further 

.\s  a  friend.  I  urge  you  to  give  some 
thought  now  to  the  future.  You  obvlovisly 
must  prepare  for  a  new  career.  A  part  of 
this  preparation  will  be  to  let  this  episode 
subside.  If  it  does  not  subside,  so  that  the 
personal  anguish  it  causes  you  continues.  ;• 
may  undo  you.  Your  family  is  entitled 
to  the  exercise  of  good  judgment  by  you  t,) 
ensure  that  this  does  not  occur.  Men  who 
surrender  honorably  after  a  struggle  has 
reached  an  intelligent  limit  are  usually  at 
peace  with  themselves.  Keep  yovir  future 
responsibilities  in  mind  and  weigh  your  de- 
cision carefully. 

■Very  sincerely. 

R  G.  Alexander, 
Captain.   U.S.  Naiy. 


June  3,  1968 
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THE  22D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ITALIAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iect!on  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
2,  1946,  the  Italian  people  went  to  the 
polls  and  voted  away  the  bankrupt  Fas- 
cist regime  which  has  led  the  country 
astray  on  the  road  to  war  and  devasta- 
tion. The  war-weary  Italians  yearned  for 
a  new  beginning,  and  on  that  day  they 
expressed  their  faith  in  parliamentaiy 
democracy  as  the  form  of  government 
best  -suited  to  lead  Italy  on  the  road  to 
recovery  and  peace,  while  guarantee- 
ing individual  freedoms  and  national 
integrity. 

June  2.  1946.  was  indeed  a  new  begin- 
ning. The  remarkable  achievements  of 
the  Italian  Republic  in  the  past  22  years 
have  amply  shown  that  the  Italians  had 
made  the  right  choice. 

The  road  was  not  easy.  The  fledgling 
Republic  was  beset  with  many  prob- 
lems— political,  social,  and  economic.  In 
the  economic  realm,  everything  needed  to 
be  done.  In  1946,  Italy  suffered  from  the 
ravages  of  the  war  added  to  20  years  of 
Fascist  mismanagement  and  incompe- 
tence. Hunger  and  disease  were  rampant. 
Thousands  of  homes  were  mere  rubble. 
One-quarter  of  Italy's  railroad  tracks, 
one-third  of  its  bridges,  one-half  of  Its 
powerplants.  two-thirds  of  its  roads  were 
destroyed  as  a  result  of  the  intensive 
fighting  which  had  taken  place  on  Italian 
soil. 


Today.  22  vears  later,  the  accomplish- 
ments are  there  for  all  to  admire.  Witli 
American  aid,  mainly  through  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  and  Italian  determination. 
Italy,  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  raw 
materials,  has  not  only  rebuilt  its  econ- 
omy but  has  rendered  it  extremely  com- 
petitive in  world  markets.  The  north  has 
become  a  leading  industrial  center  in 
Europe.  Fiat  i.*^  one  of  Europe's  largest 
automobile  manufacturers  and  the  Ital- 
ian electric  appliance  industry  has  out- 
paced all  its  European  rivals.  Italian  tex- 
tiles and  leather  goods  are  appreciated 
by  con.sumers  far  beyond  Italy's  fron- 
tiers. The  vitality  of  Italy's  growth  was 
illustrated  during  the  past  2  years  when 
ItalVs  economy  remained  immune  to  the 
.•stagnation  which  occurred  in  Fi-ance  and 
to  the  slight  recession  which  liit  Gt^r- 
inany.  Today  Italy  is  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing and  active  members  of  tlie 
Common  Market.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  Italy's  gross  national  prod- 
uct rose  5.7  percent  in  real  terms  last 
year  and  is  forecast  to  increase  5  to  5.5 
jiprcent  this  year. 

De\elopment  has  been  uneven.  The 
.^outh  has  traditionally  lagged  behind 
the  north,  but  great  efforts  have  been 
made  to  close  the  '.'ap.  The  Cassa  per  il 
Mezzogiorno.  or  fund  for  the  south,  was 
established  15  year  ago.  as  part  of  a 
plan  to  help  remedy  the  disequilibrium 
between  the  north  and  the  .south.  Aid 
worth  more  than  $2  billion  has  already 
been  poured  into  the  region  to  help  fi- 
nance public  works  and  agrarian  re- 
form, establish  new  industries,  create 
vocational  and  technical  schools.  Private 
capital  is  also  .solicited.  Industries  are 
requested  to  put  at  least  40  percent  of 
their  new  investment  into  the  south. 
Much  remains  to  be  done,  but  the  results 
are  impressive. 

These  accomplishments  are  all  the 
more  impressive  when  one  remembers 
that  Italy's  parliamentaiT  regime  has 
had  to  face  antidemocratic  opposition 
on  two  fronts.  Attacks  have  come  from 
the  extreme  right,  although  recent  elec- 
tions have  shown  that  the  monarchists 
and  the  fascists  have  dwindled  in  num- 
bers. More  threatening  are  the  Com- 
munists, who  never  miss  an  opportunity 
to  discredit  the  regime  and  obstruct  the 
normal  functioning  of  government  by 
any  devious  means  at  their  disposal.  In 
the  light  of  these  oppositions,  the  Italian 
Republic  has  shown  remarkable  resil- 
ience and  stability.  Moreover,  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
Italy  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a 
stalwart  and  loyal  Western  ally. 

Italian  vitality  and  ingenuity  have  not 
been  confined  to  economic  development 
and  political  stability.  The  postwar  era 
was  also  a  new  beginning  for  the  arts. 
TR-enty  years  of  fascist  rule  had  silenced 
most  Italian  artists  and  intellectuals, 
who  found  themselves  either  in  .iail  or 
In  exile. 

The  establishment  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions in  1946  guaranteed  the  free- 
dom necessary  for  artistic  expression. 
The  versatility  and  creativity  displayed 
by  contemporary  Italian  artists  and  in- 
tellectuals have  brought  them  worldwide 
acclaim.  The  poet  Salvatore  Quasimodo 
won  the  Nobel  Prize   for  literature   in 


1960.  The  literai-y  works  of  writers 
Cesare  Pavese  and  Ignazio  Silone  have 
been  translated  into  many  languages. 
Italian  movies  have  won  many  prizes  in 
international  film  festivals.  Rome  and 
Florence  rival  Paris  in  the  world  of 
fashion. 

True  to  their  humanistic  heritage, 
Italian  artists  and  intellectuals  have  fo- 
cused their  attention  on  personal  and  so- 
cial problems,  problems  of  change  and 
l^roblems  of  .stagnation  with  .such  fancy, 
imau'ination.  and  poignancy,  that  their 
works  have  achieved  worldwide  relevance 
and  acceptance. 

Italy,  through  the  centuries,  has  main- 
tained an  advanced  civilization  and  has 
sciTed  as  tlie  font  of  Western  culture. 
Her  legal  system  is  a  model  for  the  West, 
her  language  is  the  tongue  of  mu.'sic.  and 
her  Renais.sance  stands  as  one  of  man's 
Greatest  achievements.  Her  glorious  his- 
tory is  reflected  today  in  her  bright  and 
beckoning  future  and  in  the  outstand- 
ing accomplishments  made  during  the 
era  of  the  Italian  Republic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is,  therefore,  with  pride 
and  admiration  that  I  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  Italian  people  and  to 
their  leaders,  His  Excellency,  Giu.seppe 
Saragat.  President  of  the  Itahan  Repub- 
lic; His  Excellency.  Aldo  Moro.  Premier 
of  the  Italian  Republic:  His  Excellency, 
Amintore  Fanfani.  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs:  and  his  Excellency,  Egidio  Or- 
tona,  the  Ambassador  of  Italy  to  the 
United  States,  whom  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  and  welcoming  per- 
.sonally  to  the  United  States. 

On  this  glad  occasion.  I  pay  tribute  to 
the  Italian  people  and  their  outstanding 
leaders  for  the  achievements  made  dur- 
ing the  22-year  existence  of  the  Italian 
Republic,  and  I  extend  warmest  be.st 
wishes  to  the  people  of  that  great  Re- 
public as  well  as  to  our  many  friends  of 
Italian  descent  in  my  own  Seventh  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  all  over  the  world  who  are 
joining  in  the  celebration  of  tliis  anni- 
versary. 

CONGRESSMAN  ANKLTSTZIO  URGES 
HOUSE  SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON'S  HOUSING  BILL 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  v.as  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday.  May  28.  the  Senate  pas.sed 
President  Johnson's  housine  bill  by  on 
overwhelming  ^•ote.  This  action  was  a 
magnificent  response  to  the  request  of 
the  President,  made  last  Februai-y.  "that 
the  Congress  commit  this  Nation  to  a 
massive  housing  program  to  wipe  out  all 
substandard  housing  over  a  10-year 
period." 

That  is  an  ambitious  goal,  but  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  never  hung  back  when 
it  comes  to  meeting  the  demonstrated 
needs  of  the  American  people.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  adequate  housing  is 


a  pressing  need  for  millions  of  our  peo- 
ple. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  bill  passed 
Tuesday  is  that  it  is  geared  specifically 
to  meet  the  needs  of  families  -w.1th  low 
and  moderate  incomes,  including  the 
vei-y  poor.  For  too  long,  the  housing  needs 
of  the  poor  liave  not  received  adequate 
attention  throutrh  Federal  programs. 
Now.  that  situation  will  be  remedied. 

At  this  point,  the  next  action  is  up  to 
the  House,  and  I  am  confident  that  we 
will  not  be  found  wanting.  I  suppoi  t.  and 
I  urge  others  to  support,  enactment  of 
this  historic  bill,  which  will  benefit  so 
many  American.';. 


THE  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
PILGRIMAGE 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  T)oint  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  further- 
ance of  their  dedication  to  tlie  promotion 
(jf  national  patriotism.  AMVETS  jjosts 
in  the  Department  of  Pennsylvania  last 
month  launched  an  Americanism  pro- 
gram that  will  help  show  many  young 
people  the  way  to  the  liighest  standards 
of  morality  and  citizenship.  Conducted 
by  AMVETS  and  AMVETS  auxiliary  in 
cooperation  with  Freedoms  Foundation 
at  Valley  Forge,  the  George  Washington 
Pilgrimage  was  undertaken  with  this 
stated  purpose: 

To  instill  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  to- 
morrow's leaders  an  appreciation  and  ardent 
admiration  for  the  faith,  zeal,  and  character 
of  George  Washington,  who  in  the  face  of 
tremendous  odds  and  with  scant  resources. 
was  primarily  responsible  lor  wresting  free- 
dom for  a  nation  from  the  impossible  his- 
toric odds  set  up  by  endless  generations 
which  had  lived  in  servitude;  to  trace  the 
youth,  training,  character  development,  and 
growth,  and  acceptance  of  responsibility,  the 
vision,  and  the  emergence  as  a  leader  of  this 
God-fearing  man  whose  courage,  humility, 
and  determination  changed  the  entire  course 
of  history. 

The  5-day  education  experience  was 
made  available  to  a  group  of  respected 
and  talented  citizen-leaders  of  the  jun- 
ior high  school  level.  It  traced  the  im- 
portant aspects  and  environs  of  George 
Washington's  life  from  his  birthplace. 
boyhood  home,  adult  liome.  and  cam- 
paign sites  of  the  Revolution  to  his  emer- 
gence as  first  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Designed  as  a  pilot  project  in  restor- 
ing and  motivating  faith  and  character 
for  the  future  from  faith  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  past,  the  program  was 
so  successful  that  AMVETS  is  already 
planning  to  expand  in  the  years  to  fol- 
low. 

America  is  obligated  to  AMVETS  and 
to  AMVETS  auxiliary'  for  this  novel  ap- 
proach to  giving  the  youngsters  a  real 
understanding  of  the  remarkable  life  of 
the  Father  of  our  Country.  An  educa- 
tional experience  for  youth  into  any  per- 
sonality or  adventure  contributing  to  the 
Nation's  development  would  have  had 
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the  warm  endorsement  of  George  Wash- 
ington, who  included  this  passage  in  his 
first  annual  message  to  Congress: 

Knowledge  Is  in  every  country  the  surest 
basis  of  public  happiness.  In  one  In  which 
the  measures  of  Government  receive  their 
Impression  so  immediately  from  the  sense  of 
the  Community  as  in  ours  It  is  profxsrtion- 
ately  essential.  To  the  security  of  a  free  Con- 
stitution It  contributes  In  various  ways:  By 
convincing  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
public  administration,  that  every  valuable 
end  of  Government  is  best  answered  by  the 
enlightened  confidence  of  the  people:  and  by 
teaching  the  people  themselves  to  know  and 
to  value  their  own  rights;  to  discern  and 
provide  against  invasions  of  them:  to  dis- 
tinguish between  oppression  and  the  neces- 
sary exercise  of  lawful  authority:  between 
burthens  proceeding  from  a  disregard  to  their 
convenience  and  those  resulting  from  the 
Inevitable  exigencies  of  Society;  ic  discrim- 
inate the  spirit  of  Liberty  from  that  of  li- 
centiousness, cherishing  the  first,  avoiding 
the  last,  and  uniting  a  speedy,  but  temperate 
vigilance  against  encroachments,  with  an 
inviolable  respect  to  the  Laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  is  inescapable 
evidence  6f  future  need  for  greater 
knowledge  of  the  life  and  fervor  of 
George  Washington,  and  for  the  desire 
to  emulate.  With  God's  help,  AMVETS 
will  assist  in  accomplisliing  this  vital 
mission. 

Following  is  a  list  of  those  who  partici- 
pated in  the  program: 
Aungst.  Sharon  Lantz.  John         i 

Blaay.  Arslne  Lawler.  Richard  | 

Burd,  Theresa  Lenhart.  Edgar 

Elchelberger,  Lucy        McCloskey.  Timothy 
Hlppensteel.  Cynthia    McDonald.  William 
Kavanagh,  Freda  J.       Mowday,  Dennis 
Nolan.  Barbara  Ann     Rlesch.  Edward 
Porter.  Joan  Rothman.  Steven 

Rlccardl.  Amelia  M.       Sheeler.  David 
Coover.  Douglas  Sheppo.  Douglas 

Hughes.  Dennis  Stovall.  Jeffrey 

Hughes.  Robert  Thomas.  David 

Koal.  Philip  Turner.  Michael 


If  this  is  to  be  the  pattern,  there  is 
serious  doubt  that  the  taxpayers  can 
stand  a  further  expansion  of  the  Ken- 
nedy family  in  the  Federal  Goverrmient. 


THIS  IS  AUSTERITY? 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson  demanding  a  10-percent 
increase  in  Federal  taxes,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  his  new  Ambassador  to 
Prance,  Sargent  Shriver,  Is  seeking  four 
additional  employees  for  the  already 
huge  Embassy  staff  In  Paris. 

His  wife,  a  former  Kermedy.  Is  "very 
active,"  says  Shriver,  so  he  wants  a  bilin- 
gual person  at  a  fancy  salary  to  help  her 
with  her  social  activities. 

He  insists  on  a  personal,  handpicked 
public  relations  officer  although  other 
ambassadors  used  personnel  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Service  for  that  purpose. 

Shriver  is  also  requesting  an  addition- 
al personal  staff  assistant,  and  an  extra 
chauffeur  although  there  are  reported  to 
be  at  least  26  car  drivers  in  the  Paris  Em- 
bassy motor  pool. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  ought  to  ac- 
'  quaint  Ambassador  Shriver  with  the  fact 
that  he  is  no  longer  head  of  the  poverty 
program,  and  that  padding  his  new  pay- 
roll is  not  to  be  tolerated. 


HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  iind  include  cer- 
tain letters  and  documents  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  regarding  food  for 
the  poor  people. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
things  which  has  distinguished  the 
United  States  of  America  from  many 
countries  of  the  world  is  our  insistence 
on  a  free  press.  The  history  of  the  coim- 
try  and  the  history  of  the  American  press 
provides  ample  evidence  of  the  wisdom 
of  this  policy. 

Recently,  however,  I  have  detected 
among  many  of  you  a  growing  disen- 
chantment with  the  press  and  a  loss  of 
confidence  in  the  integrity,  objectivity, 
accuracy,  and  motivation  of  the  press. 
People  frequently  accuse  the  press  of 
pandering  to  sensationalism.  I  do  not 
share  that  view,  but  I  do  feel  that  the 
press — both  the  broadcast  and  print 
media — have  become  so  conscious  of  the 
need  to  entertain  people  that  they  have 
let  slick  writing  and  dramatic  produc- 
tion become  more  important  than  the 
truth. 

All  of  us,  I  am  sure,  can  cite  niunerous 
'.nstances  of  where  the  press  has  strayed 
badly.  I  would  like  to  cite  but  three.  In 
one  instance  a  reporter  for  a  St.  Louis 
newspaper  stated  in  a  dispatch  that  I 
was  going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  a 
piece  of  legislation.  I  had  no  intention 
of  doing  so  and  the  reporter  had  neither 
bothered  to  call  me  nor  any  member  of 
my  staff  before  printing  the  erroneous 
report. 

In  another,  a  columnst  attributed  to 
me  a  remark  that  I  was  telling  people 
from  my  district  that  if  they  came  to 
Washington  to  visit  this  summer,  they 
should  bring  a  company  of  troops  along 
for  protection.  This  was  a  gross  distor- 
tion of  comments  I  made  in  a  television 
interview  and  was  obviously  printed  to 
present  the  columnst's  viewpoint  with- 
out any  regard  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
report. 

The  last  example  concerns  a  newspaper 
account  which  appeared  last  week  in  one 
of  the  Washington  newspapers.  In  this 
story,  a  candidate  in  the  California  pri- 
mary election  was  said  to  be  paying  voter 
registrars  30  cents  for  every  Negro  they 
registered.  The  simple  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  voter  registration  rolls  for  the 
California  primary  election  closed  in 
April  and  any  cub  reporter  should  have 
either  known  this  or  found  it  out  and  not 
have  printed  what  was  obviously  intended 
by  the  person  quoted  to  discredit  the  can- 
didate. 

Recently,  a  national  television  network 
carried  a  documentary  on  hunger  which 
from  many  accounts  appears  to  have 
been  grossly  distorted.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Honorable  Orville  L. 
Freeman,  has  cited  numerous  instances 


where  the  network  failed  to  check  out 
material  it  was  reporting  as  facts  and, 
even  worse,  failed  to  present  Information 
it  had  in  hand  which  would  have  given 
the  public  a  more  truthful  picture  of 
conditions. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  know  that  there 
is  pathos  and  drama  in  poverty  in  our 
country  without  exaggerating  it  and  I 
believe  the  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  has 
demonstrated  during  his  years  in  office 
that  he  takes  a  back  seat  to  no  man  in 
his  concern  for  the  poor. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  briefly  by  say- 
ing that  I  feel  that  in  many  ways  the 
press  is  failing  in  its  mission.  The  press 
has  always  contended  that  if  the  public 
knows  the  facts,  the  Government  will  re- 
main honest.  I  subscribe  to  that  doctrine. 
My  only  fear  is  that  too  many  member.s 
of  the  press  are  failing  to  give  the  public 
the  facts  and  that  in  the  long  run  both 
the  press  and  the  public  will  suffer  be- 
cause of  this  failing. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  three  documents  dealing  with 
the  CBS  documentary.  First  is  a  letter 
from  Secretary  Freeman  to  the  president 
of  CBS.  Second  Is  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Labor  [Mr.  PerkinsI,  and  the  third  is  a 
statement  on  hunger  sent  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  press  on  May  21: 
Department  of  Agricttltttre, 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  May  27, 1968. 
Dr.  Frank  Stanton, 

President.  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 
Neic  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Dr.  Stanton:  My  disappointment 
with  CBS  Reports  "Hunger  In  America"  Is 
matched  only  by  my  Indignation. 

For  the  second  time  in  recent  months,  the 
television  Industry  has  done  a  great  disserv- 
ice to  the  domestic  food  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  But  of  even  more 
importance,  the  Indtistry  again  has  done  a 
great  disservice  to  the  poor  afld  the  hungry 
of  this  country. 

When  the  Public  Broadcast  Laboratory's 
"Hunger-American  Style"  was  telecast  on 
February  25,  I  was  privately  outraged  but 
publicly  sUent.  I  was  able  to  excuse  the  su- 
perficial treatment  of  a  complex  problem  by 
taking  Into  account  PBL's  youth.  Its  Inex- 
perience, its  zealousness  and  its  naivete. 

But  when  I  watched  CBS  compound  the 
superficialities,  the  misinterpretations  and 
the  mistakes  of  fact  of  PBL's  examination  of 
hunger  and  food  programs,  I  decided  I  could 
no  longer  remain  silent. 

"Hunger  in  America,"  bluntly  and  simply, 
was  a  travesty  on  objective  reporting.  It  pre- 
sented to  millions  of  viewers  a  distorted, 
oversimplified  and  misleading  picture  of 
domestic  hunger  and  what  is  being  done  to 
combat  It — and  it  served  to  further  disillu- 
sion, disappoint  and  disenchant  those  hun- 
gry people  who  now  have  been  told  that  no 
one  cares,  that  no  one  Is  doing  much  to  help 
them.  This,  in  turn,  can  only  serve  to  in- 
crease the  bitterness  and  the  unrest  that  so 
disturbs  American  society  today.  I  know  that 
this  allegation  of  indifference  is  untrue.  The 
people  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  who 
work  so  conscientiously  to  transform  hu- 
manitarian concern  for  the  hungry  into  ac- 
tion programs  know  this  is  untrue.  And  those 
hungry  people  whom  we  have  reached  and 
whom  we  have  helped — within  the  rigid  lim- 
itations of  statutory  and  budgetary  restric- 
tions— know  this  is  untrue. 

But  millions  of  affluent  Americans — and 
millions  of  poor  Americans  who  have  not  yet 
been  reached  because  we  have  too  few  funds 
and  too  restrictive  authorities —  do  not  know 
this  is  untrue. 


June  S,  1968 

Because  of  this.  Dr.  Stanton,  I  am  asking 
equal  network  time  to  refute  tlie  errors  of 
fact,  the  misinterpretations  and  the  mls- 
liiformatlon  that  were  dispersed  through 
•Hunger  in  America"  and  to  assure  the 
hungry  of  this  Nation  that  the  USDA  does 
care,  that  It  is  doing  what  it  can  for  them 
that  it  wants  to  do  a  great  deal  more. 
'  I  am  attaching  to  this  letter  a  bill  of  par- 
ticulars citing  the  errors  in  "Hunger  in 
America."  At  Its  request,  I  am  filing  the 
same  bill  of  parUculars  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

I  charge  CBS  with  shoddy  JournalUm.  The 
job  of  researching  for  tlUs  program  was  in- 
adequate, and  the  shallow  overview  of  the 
problems  underscores  the  danger  of  begin- 
ning with  a  preconception,  only  to  end  with 
propaganda. 

When  your  researchers  first  came  to  our 
Department  last  October,  our  people  were 
delighted  to  cooperate.  The  fight  to  win  the 
war  on  hunger — the  very  attempts  to  call 
public  attention  to  domestic  hunger — have 
been  lonely  pursuits,  and  we  welcomed  the 
prestigious  Interest  of  the  Columbia  Broad- 
c.tstlng  System. 

The  last  time  your  researchers  called  upon 
our  Department  for  information  was  nearly 
two  months  ago.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to 
determine,  no  attempt  was  made  to  check 
program  allegations  against  facts  after  that 
time. 

But  this  Is  really  beside  the  point.  After 
five  months  of  reseajchlng,  CBS  ought  to 
have  had  a  much  broader,  much  deeper  un- 
derstanding of  the  problem  and  the  efforts 
to  solve  that  problem  than  was  apparent  In 
the  documentary  aired  on  May  21. 

Nowhere  in  your  program  was  there  a  clear 
explanation  of  the  Federal-State-Local  gov- 
ernment structiiring  of  the  food  programs, 
nor  of  how  this  structuring  frequently  frus- 
trates or  delays  Initiation  of  food  pro- 
crams. 

Nowhere  in  your  program  was  there  an  ac- 
counting of  liie  progress  made  In  feeding 
programs  over  the  past  seven  years. 

Nowhere  in  your  program  was  there  evi- 
(ience  of  the  seven-year  effort  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  obtain  broader 
;iuthorltles  and  increased  appropriations  for 
our  programs  to  feed  the  poor  and  the 
l:ungry. 

The  tragic  paradox  of  hunger  In  the  midst 
of  plentv  is  the  prime  reason  I  accepted  the 
lob  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Since  the  day 
John  Kennedy  swore  me  into  his  Cabinet. 
I  have  used  every  means  at  my  command 
to  resolve  that  paradox.  Moreover,  the  career 
people  who  adnalnister  the  food  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  share  my 
( mcern,  share  my  determination,  and  have 
;Ken  unjustly  maligned  by  your  presentation 
of  the  Department  as  an  Inefficient  and  an 
insensitive  vehicle  for  moving  food  to  the 
hungry. 

Year  after  year,  time  after  time,  we  have 
one  before  the  Congress  to  plead  for  more 
funds,  more  authority,  a  more  systematized 
program  for  feeding  the  poor.  Year  after 
year,  time  after  time,  we  would  have  more 
Than  welcomed  the  support  of  the  television 
industry  in  our  efforts.  Where  was  CBS  when 
•.ve  were  fighting  this  lonely  battle? 

But  despite  the  seven-year  delav  in  your 
expression  of  concern  for  our  hungry,  de- 
spite the  funding  and  the  statutory  limita- 
tions under  which  we  have  had  to  operate 
we  have  made  progress.  Dr.  Stanton,  pro- 
pre.ss  that  professional  Journalistic  ethics 
.;;one  should  have  required  CBS  to  report. 
When  I  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
m  1961,  only  1,200  of  the  Nation's  3,090 
counties  had  a  food  program.  That  program 
consisted  of  the  distribution  of  5  surplus 
commodities  worth  about  .$2.20  per  person 
per  month.  Only  SVz  million  people  were 
being  reached. 

President  Kennedy's  first  executive  order 
doubled  the  amount  and  increased  the  vari- 
es y  of  these  foods. 
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Direct  distribution  provided  only  non- 
perishable  foods  and  could  not  provide  the 
foods  i^ecossarv  for  a  balanced  diet.  By  ex- 
ecutive order,'  I  established  a  pilot  food 
stamp  program  that  allowed  the  poor  to  pur- 
cha.se  a  variety  of  foods  in  grocery  stores.  A 
predecessor  program  of  the  early  forties  had 
been  seriouslv  discredited  through  admini- 
strative weaknesses  that  led  to  such  abuses 
as  stamp  bootlegging.  Fully  aware  of  this, 
we  administered  the  new  pilot  Pood  Stump 
program  as  carefully  and  us  efficiently  as 
possible.  The  resulting  absence  of  scandal 
encouraged  public  and  Congre.sslonal  con- 
iidence.  and  when  President  Johnson  urged 
the  Congress  to  make  the  F'.x)d  Stamp  pro- 
gram a  permanent  program  in  1964.  and  put 
the  full  force  of  his  energy  and  skills  behind 
its  passage.  Congress  responded  favorably. 
Funding  the  first  fiscal  year  of  the  perma- 
nent program  came  to  ?35.1  million  Tills 
year  the  program  is  funded  at  5187.5  mlUlon 
Today  2.200  counties,  iwo-thirds  of  those 
in  the  country,  have  food  programs.  Some 
5  9  million  people,  nearly  double  the  num- 
ber seven  vcars  ago.  are  being  fed. 

Those  people  still  receiving  direct  distribu- 
tion of  commodities  now  get  16  different 
foods  worth  nearly  four  times  the  amount 
they  received  in  1961.  Food  Stamp  recipients 
are  now  :idding  to  their  food  dollars  by  a 
current  rate  of  almost  $17  million  a  month, 
or  roughly  $200  million  a  year.  In  addi- 
tional food  inircha.«:ing  power.  Food  Stamp 
Procram  participants  have  the  opportunity 
to  purchase  a  much  more  nutritious  diet 
than  those  who  receive  only  direct  distribu- 
tion commodities. 

In  1962.  the  peak  year  of  direct  commod- 
ity distribution.  $253  million  was  spent  to 
feed  the  poor.  This  fiscal  year.  $360  million 
is  being  expended  in  direct  distribution  and 
in  food  stamps,  a  42-percent  Increase  in 
funds. 

Furthermore,  over  the  past  nine  months 
the  USDA  has: 

1 .  Began  or  gained  commitments  from 
local  governments  to  begin  food  jirograms 
In  over  250  of  the  330  poorest  counties. 

2  Extended  fi  od  :isslstance  to  another 
one  million  people. 

3.  Reduced  the  amount  needed  for  Food 
Stamps  to  50  rents  per  person  per  month 
for  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

4.  Cut  the  Food  Stamp  payment  In  half 
for  the  first  month  participants. 

I  have  said  before,  and  let  me  repeat  again. 
that  reaching  the  remainder  of  the  Nation's 
poorest  counties  has  our  top  priority.  But  it 
CBS's  researchers  had  done  their  Job.  they 
would  have  known  that  in  some  of  these 
areas  local  authorities  simply  refuse  to 
cooperate. 

Last  month  we  initiated  direct  federal  dis- 
tribution of  food  in  two  counties  where  we 
were  unable  to  get  a  commitment  from  local 
government  to  administer  the  program..  This 
action  was  initiated  7nore  than  a  mo7ith  be- 
fore "Hunger  in  America"  was  aired.  No  men- 
tion was  made  of  this,  nor  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  subsequently  notified  59  other  coun- 
ties that  we  will  take  similar  action  unless 
they  move  to  initiate  the  program.  In  addi- 
tion, we  are  now  paying  all  or  part  of  the 
food  program  administrative  costs  in  many 
of  the  poorer  counties  that  are  cooperating. 

The  USDA  has  been  using  some  non-pro- 
fessloua!  aides,  recruited  from  the  poor  to 
work  in  nutrition  and  to  tell  the  poor  about 
their  rights  under  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram, and  plans  to  recruit  and  train  hun- 
dreds of  them  within  the  next  year. 

Last  week  I  ordered  that  new  foods  be 
added  to  those  now  being  distributed  to  3.5 
million  poor.  These  Include  evaporated  milk, 
instant  cereal,  fruit  Juices,  canned  chicken. 
and  scrambled  egg  mix.  Earlier  I  had  also 
directed  that  all  allowable  enricliment  be 
made  of  those  commodities  now,  or  soon,  to 
be  available,  particularly  to  Increase  the 
vitamin  and  Iron  content  so  lacking  In  the 


diet  of  the  poor.  These  new  commodities  will 
be  directed  particularly  to  pregnant  women 
and  preschool  children,  a  group  where  dietary 
deficiencies  can  leave  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences. 

This,  then,  is  what  we  have  been  able  to  do 
with  what  has  been  given  us  by  the  Con- 
gress. Tlie  Department  Is  now  working  to  the 
limits  of  money  and  authorities.  It  Is  seek- 
ing new  authorities  and  more  money  to  help 
it  do  a  better  Job. 

This  help  might  well  have  come  to  us  years 
ago  had  CBS  viewed  the  problem  then  in 
proper  perspective  and  exerted  Its  consider- 
able influence  in  the  right  direction. 

I  look  forward  to  a  favorable  response  to 
my  request  for  equal  time.  In  this  way  the 
true  story  of  hunger  In  this  land,  what  is 
being  done  about  it,  and  what  more  can 
be  done  about  It  will  be  made  known  to  the 
American  public. 
Slncerelv, 

Orvule  L.  Freeman. 


Department  of  Agriculture. 

Office  ok  the  Secretary. 
Washington.  May  27,  1968. 
Hon.  Carl  Perkins. 

Chairman,  Education  and  Lahor  Committee. 
House      of      Representatives,      Raybum 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Chairman  Perkins:  I  am  submitting 
herewith  a  report  on  "Hunger  in  America" 
which    the    Committee    on    Education    and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  di- 
rected me  to  prepare  on  May  22.  1968. 

The  CBS  Report.  "Hunger  in  America," 
prepared  bv  Martin  Carr  and  Don  Hewitt,  and 
broadcast  over  Uie  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  Network  on  May  21,  1968,  is  a  biased, 
one-sided,  dishonest  presentation  of  a  serious 
national  problem: 

1.  It  contains  gross  errors  of  fact  that  were 
available  to  CBS  weeks,  and  in  some  cases 
months,  before  the  program  was  broadcast. 

2.  Other  facts  necessary'  for  a  balanced 
presentation  of  the  problem  were  completely 
Ignored  by  the  producers,  although  these 
facts  were  also  available  to  them. 

3.  Individual  cases  were  presented  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  convince  an  average  viewer 
that  they  represented  the  norm  for  food  aid 
recipients  Uiroughout  the  United  States, 
which  they  do  not. 

Many  have  ad\-tsed  me  against  making  any 
reply  to  CBS  in  this  matter.  I  have  been  told 
that  no  public  official,  regardless  of  the  mer- 
its of  his  case,  can  expect  to  win  an  argtiment 
with  a  powerful  television  network.  I  believe 
this  is  true. 

Y'et  an  important  principle  is  involved.  If 
the  damaging  allegations,  errors  in  f.ict  and 
suppression  of  known  evidence  extant  in  the 
recent  CBS  documentary  are  allowed  to  go 
unchallenged,  our  domestic  food  aid  pro- 
grams will  be  damaged  beyond  repair,  and  the 
poor  whom  thev  serve  vnU  be  the  losers. 

And  so  Fridav  in  St.  Louis,  at  the  request 
of  the  CBS-owned  affiliate  there.  KMOX.  I 
attempted  to  give  a  partial  reply  to  the  show. 
I  attempted  to  bring  forth  some  of  the  facts 
I  discuss  today.  My  remarks  were  cut  and 
edited. 

I  requested  the  local  interviewer  to  :isk 
the  network  to  run  my  remarks.  They  were 
not  run  on  the  network,  although  apparently 
the  network  was  notified,  as  the  edited  in- 
terview on  KMOX  was  followed  by  a  comment 
from  the  network  producer  of  the  show.  Mar- 
tin Carr.  I  am  renewing  a  request  lor  time 
to  rcplv  to  CBS  today. 

I  said  at  the  beginning  that  "Hunger  in 
America"  contained  gross  errors  of  fact. 
supression  of  other  facts,  and  that  individual 
cases  were  presented  as  being  the  norm  for 
food  distribution  programs  throughout  the 
country.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  these 
categories  one  at  a  time : 

I     GROSC    errors    of    FACT 

1  CBS  makes  the  allegation:  "Surplus 
commodities  are  foods  that  farmers  cannot 
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sell  and  nobody  else  wants  .  .  the  program 
conslsta  largely  of  dumping  excesses  rather 
than  providing  essentlal.s  In  April,  for  In- 
stance, the  Department  of  .■\griculture  dis- 
tributed 1,400.000  pounds  of  peanut  butter. 
The  program  has  not  changed  since  It  was 
conceived  of  in  the  1930's." 

First,  the  foods  are  in  over-supply,  but  they 
certainly  cannot  be  classified  as  food  "no- 
body else  want.s."  Today  16  commodities  are 
being  distributed  The  same  commodities  are 
identical  in  content  and  purity  to  those  mil- 
lions of  Americans  buy  at  their  local  super- 
markets They  are: 

Dried  beans.  Bulg\ir.  Butter /margarine. 
Cheese.  Com  grits.  Vitamin  C-enrlche<i 
mashed  potatoes.  Cornmeal,  Flour 
Chopped  meat.  Nonfat  dr\-  milk.  Peanut 
butter.  Dried  split  peas.  Raisins.  Shorten- 
Ine  lard.  Rolled  wheat  oats.  Rice. 

These  commodities  provide  the  following 
percentages  of  full  d^lly  allowances  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Research  Council: 
Protein,  99  percent;  calcium.  127  percent; 
Iron,  71  percent:  food  energy.  61  percent: 
ViUmin  A,  38  percent;  thiamine,  118  percent: 
ribofliivin,  130  percent;  Vitamin  C.  30  per- 
cent. 

2.  The  program  has  changed  radically — and 
for  the  better — since  the  1930's.  To  wit; 

As  recenriT  as  i960  the  poor  received  only 
five  surplus  commodities:  lard.  rice,  flour,  dry 
milk.  ,ind  cornmeal  worth  S2.00  per  person 
per  month  Now  'hey  receive  16.  three  times 
that  number,  worth  almost  4  times  as  mtich 
as  $7  98  per  person  per  month  (as  of  April). 

3.  Other  changes  made  in  the  past  year 
Include:  Federal  financing  of  direct  distribu- 
tion in  those  counties  that  cannot  afford  to 
finance  their  own  programs  and  direct  federal 
distribution  in  counties  that  refuse  to  accept 
federal  help  in  financing  of  local  programs, 
two  so  far.  59  more  by  July  1,  1968. 

4  Further  gross  errors  of  fact  Include  the 
following:  CBS  states  that  only  5  million 
poor  people  arc  belntj  helped  by  existing  fed- 
eral food  programs,  an  error  of  900.000.  .As  of 
March.  1968  5,900.000  were  being  helped,  a 
fact  available  to  CBS  by  a  single  phone  call 
several  weeks  before  the  show  appeared 

Similarly,  the  number  of  counties  not  hav- 
ing food  programs  is  lifted  as  1.000  bv  CBS. 
a  40  percent  error.  Only  600  counties  are 
without  programs.  No  attempt  was  made  on 
the  network's  part  to  distinguish  between 
hiuh-income  counties,  which  have  a  relatively 
lesser  need  for  food  programs,  and  low  in- 
come rounties.  where  need  is  greater,  and 
where  the  bulk  of  USDA's  efforts  have  been 
concentrated. 

II.  THE  :CNr)R:NC — OR  StTPRESSIOX — Or  XNOWM 
FACTS  AN-D  INDIVIDUAL  CASES  PRESENTED  AS 
GENERAL    TRrTHS 

I  am  well  .aware  of  the  time  limitations 
under  which  television  must  operate.  Tet  in 
a  one-hour  documentary  titled  "Hunger  In 
America"  one  would  think  that  two  or  three 
minutes  could  have  been  spared  to  point  out 
the  following  actions,  all  of  which  occurred 
some  seven  months  before  the  show's  airing; 

1.  That  the  price  of  food  stamps  for  per- 
sons with  no  income  was  reduced  to  50  cents 
a  person  a  month,  with  a  maximum  of  $3.00 
per  f.amily  per  month,  regardless  of  family 
size 

2.  That  new  food  stamp  families  entering 
the  program  have  to  pay  only  one-half  of  the 
first  month's  cost. 

3.  That  2.280.000  needy  children  are  re- 
ceiving free  or  reduced  price  school  lunches 
and  that  another  96,000 — 60  percent  of  the 
total,  axe  getting  free  or  reduced  price  school 
breakfasts. 

Instead,  the  producers  cite  individual 
caises,  without  documentation,  and  make 
them  appear  the  norm  for  the  entire  food 
stamp  and  direct  distribution  programs. 

In  its  closing  minutes  the  producers  make 
two  other  highly  misleading  statements  that 
deserve  rebuttal.  The  first  concerns  returning 
Section  32  money  to  the  Treastxry: 


Our  food  programs — in  common  with  every 
other  program  of  the  federal  government — 
operated  on  a  finite,  rather  than  an  infinite, 
budget.  No  law  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  spend  as  much  money  as  he 
sees  fit  to  meet  any  one  problem  and  indeed, 
If  he  did  so,  he  would  be  speedily  and  right- 
fully removed  from  office.  Section  32  monies 
are  considered,  along  with  every  other  dollar 
the  Department  spends,  in  the  overall  federal 
budget  and  charged  in  the  budget  as  an  ex- 
penditure. They  are  subject  to  expenditure 
limitations  by  both  executive  and  legislative 
action. 

The  decision  not  to  use  some  of  the  Sec- 
tion 32  funds  was  a  judgment  of  priorities  in 
the  effort  against  hunger  and  poverty  based 
on  these  factors. 

The  funds  could  not  be  used  for  Food 
Stamps. 

Administrative  problems — in  many  cases 
local  resistance,  which  is  rapidly  being  over- 
come— precluded  expansion  of  the  food  pro- 
gram to  additional  counties  Section  32 
money  to  expand  the  program  into  new  coun- 
ties has  not  been  lacking. 

The  only  way  in  wliich  the  Section  32  funds 
oould  have  been  used  would  have  been  to  acid 
to  the  variety  of  commodities  being  distrib- 
uted in  counties  which  had  programs.  While 
this  would  have  been  desirable,  it  was  not 
Judged  to  be  crucial  to  the  food  progr.im. 
This  proposal  was  weighed  during  the  budg- 
etary process  against  the  worth  of  and  the 
need  for  other  programs  for  the  rural  poor — 
food  stamjjs.  housing,  educational  assistance. 
manpower  training,  economic  opportunity — 
all  of  which  must  be  fit  into  a  finite  budget 
with  strict  dollar  limits  to  get  the  best  total 
effort  against  poverty. 

And  finally  this: 

The  producers  charge  that  .  .  .  "The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  protects  farmers, 
not  consumers,  and  especially  not  destitute 
consumers." 

This  is  a  lie. 

In  the  past  7'i  years  alone  this  Depart- 
ment has  distributed  7.9  billion  pounds  of 
food,  at  a  cost  of  Sl.320.560.000  and  another 
S279.7  million  worth  of  bonus  food  stamps 
to  needy  families.  My  first  executive  order 
established  this  food  stamp  program,  the 
only  answer — short  of  establishing  covern- 
ment-owned  supermarkets  in  every  county 
in  the  United  States — to  providing  a  bal- 
anced diet  for  the  poor. 

I — more  than  anyone,  perhaps — know  that 
despite  all  we  have  done,  much  remains  to 
be  done.  I  Intend  to  spare  no  effort  while 
I  hold  this  office  to  do  so;  with  compassion 
and  within  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

But  to  say,  as  CBS  did  last  Tuesday,  that 
all  the  Nation's  efforts  to  feed  the  hungrj- 
have  failed  does  nothing  but  undermine — 
and  may  ultimately  destroy — public  confi- 
dence in  the  food  programs  that  have  done 
more  to  meet  the  problem  of  hunger  In 
America  than  any  other  effort  upon  which 
this  Nation  has  embarked. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members 
of  the  Committee. 
Sincerely, 

Orville  L.  Freeman. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

ADDENDtTM /INDIVIDUAL     CASES 

Many  individual  cases  ire  cited  in  the  CBS 
documentary.  The  impression  is  given  that 
excessive  amounts  of  money  are  required  to 
purchase  food  stamps.  The  law  requires  a 
participant  to  Invest  in  food  stamps  an 
amount  of  money  equal  to  what  he  has  been 
spending  on  food.  He  then  receives  "bonus" 
stamps  to  multiply  his  food-purchasing 
power.  Families  wltii  little  or  no  income — 
the  poorest  of  the  p>oor — pay  only  50  cents 
per  person  per  month,  with  a  maximum  of  3 
dollars  a  month,  per  family,  regardless  of  how 
many  are  in  that  family. 

■Without  a  thorough  impartial  investiga- 
tion in  the  field  of  the  individual  circum- 


stances shown  In  the  film,  establishing  the 
exact  facts  is  impossible.  But.  based  on  the 
information  in  the  film,  the  amounts  stated 
by  CBS  are  incorrect.  Specifics  follow: 

*  •  a  ■  • 

Mrs.  Zander;  ".  .  .  they  (food  stamps)  cost 
$70  and  I  don't  have  it." 

Mrs.  Zander  said  she  had  10  children  ana 
a  husband — a  12  person  household.  For  that 
number  of  people,  the  household  income 
would  have  to  be  between  $170  and  $190  per 
month,  net.  to  reach  a  food  stamp  purcha.se 
requirement  of  .570,  Earlier,  she  said  her 
husband  made  three  to  four  dollars  a  day, 
when  working.  Even  If  he  worked  six  days 
a  week,  this  would  mean  less  than  $100  a 
month. 

Either  there  is  considerable  income  not 
revealed  In  the  film,  or  Mrs.  Zander  is  mis- 
taken, based  on  the  Information  and  situa- 
tion reported  in  the  film.  .  .  .  Tlie  film  also 
reported  that  Mr.  Zander  had  not  worked  for 
3  or  4  weeks.  If  that  were  so.  the  family  would 
have  been  eligible  for  $98  worth  of  stamps 
for  $3 — assuming  that  his  was  the  only  in- 
come in  the  household. 

«  •  •  •  • 

In  a  fairly  long  commentary  by  Charles 
Kuralt  describing  the  food  stamp  program. 
several  figures  were  used — $25.  $40.  $15— as 
typical  payments  by  families  for  food  stamps. 

Since  the  context  of  the  Alabama  .sequence 
was  of  dire,  rockbottom  poverty,  it  should 
have  been  noted  that  people  ■^ith  virtually 
no  income  can  get  food  stamps  for  much  le.ss 
these  figures.  Under  the  reduced  require- 
ments instituted  last  summer  to  help  the.=e 
people,  a  family  of  8,  for  example,  that  has 
Income  up  to  $30  per  month,  can  get  $82 
worth  of  food  stamps  for  a  token  payment  oi 
$3.  And  In  many  areas,  local  public  charities 
and  groups  will  make  this  token  payment  for 
families  in  dire  circumstances. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.  Carlile;   "I  don't  have  the  S33  every 

two  weeks  (for  food  stamps)  ...  He  (her 
husband  (  don't  make  over  twenty — twenty- 
two  dollars  a  week." 

Again,  .ns  in  the  case  of  the  Zanders,  CBS 
allowed  an  obviously  mistaken  impression  of 
the  food  stamp  program  to  prevail.  This  was 
said  to  be  a  household  of  16  people.  In  order 
to  be  charged  $33  every  two  weeks  for  food 
stamps,  income  for  a  family  of  this  size 
would  have  to  be  about  $40  a  week,  double 
the  amount  stated  in  the  telecast. 

Department  of  .AGRicrtTURE.  Of- 
fice OF  the  Secretary. 

Washington.  Map  21.  1968. 
Dear  Correspondent:  Recent  studies  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the  United 
States  have  drawn  new  attention  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  .Agriculture's  food  programs. 
In  an  effort  to  combat  misinformation  and 
misunderstanding  about  these  programs.  The 
att.iched  paper  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Department  to  provide  a  factual  background 
about  present  food  programs,  how  they  were 
developed  and  how  they  are  being  expanded 
and  improved. 

In  a  time  when  emotion  frequently  ham- 
pers reason  and  clouds  underst.inding,  I 
sincerely  hope  that  members  of  the  news 
media  will  carefully  review  "Food  and  Hun- 
ger. USA"  and  report  its  contents  to  the 
reading,  viewing  and  listening  public. 
Sincerely, 

Orville  L.  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  .Agriculture. 
Attachment. 

U.S.  Dep.artment  OF  Agriculture 

FOOD hunger:     1968 

The  years  of  the  60's  are  a  decade  of 
revolutionary  change.  Every  area  of  public 
policy  demonstrates  this  characteristic.  The 
unchanging  element  is  that  change  has  not 
come  fast  enough.  No  better  illustration  of 
this  explosive  condition  can  be  found  than 
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in  the  programs  to  insure  better  diets  for  low 
income  families  and  for  their  children  when 
they  are  away  from  home. 

The  vigorous  effort  to  improve  the  tech- 
niques of  distributing  the  nation's  food 
abundance  has  been  exceeded  only  by  the 
insistence  from  many  groups  and  Individuals 
that  even  more  needs  to  be  done. 
In  the  span  of  this  decade : 
The  concept  of  family  food  assisUince  pro- 
grams has  shifted  from  distributing  a  few 
surplus  food  items  to  increasing  food  pur- 
chasing power  through  the  use  of  food 
stamps;  and  from  supplementing  the  fam- 
ilies food  supply  to  providing  a  more  nearly 
adequate  diet. 

The  administration  of  these  food  assist- 
ance efforts  lias  changed  from  a  passive  of- 
fering to  suite  and  local  government — "food 
is  available  if  you  are  willing  to  distribute 
it" — to  active  encouragement,  and  the 
promise  that  Federal  authority  will  Intervene 
•  I  necessary  to  make  food  available  to 
families. 

Yet.  only  as  recently  as  1964.  when  it  was 
necessary  to  gain  support  in  the  Congress 
for  passage  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act.  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  told  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  that  the  program  is  volun- 
tary and  "is  instituted  only  where  the 
Governor,  based  on  recommendations  of  the 
.ippropriate  State  agency,  has  requested  the 
program." 

The  concept  of  child  feeding  programs  has 
ijeen  enlarged  from  the  narrow  view  ot  pro- 
viding school  lunches,  to  include  scho<3l 
i)reakfast.s  and  feeding  programs  for  child 
care  activities  out.side   the  .school  .system. 

These  advances  can  be  charted  In  legisla- 
tive action.  But  they  also  must  be  me.isured 
in  the  context  of  victories— and  battles  yet  to 
■oe  won — to  overcome  the  Indifference,  active 
opposition  and  lack  of  public  confidence  in 
programs:  all  of  which  affect  the  level  of 
funds  and  the  degree  of  State  and  local  sup- 
port necessary  to  transform  legal  authority 
Into  calories  and  protein. 

FAMILY    FOOD    ASSISTANCE 

In  1960,  the  USDA  offered  five  food  items 
worth  at  retail  about  $2.20  per  month  per 
person  for  distribution  to  families — lard, 
rice,  flour,  dry  milk,  and  cornmeal.  About 
1.200  counties  and  areas  distributed  these 
loods.  .ind  participation  was  :ibout  3.5  mil- 
lion persons  In  December  of  1960. 

The  first  executive  order  Issued  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  in  January  1961,  doubled 
the  number  of  commodities  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  food  available  under  the  program. 
Unemployment  in  1962  rose  to  nearly  7  per- 
cent. The  improved  food  program  reached 
into  a  peak  1.800  counties  that  year,  and  dur- 
ing one  peak  month  over  7.5  million  were 
.served.  Average  participation  In  1962  was  6.5 
million  people. 

.At  the  same  time  the  commodity  program 
was  expanded,  the  Administration  also  began 
a  pilot  food  stamp  program  In  eight  areas. 
This  pilot  effort  had  grown  to  cover  43  areas 
by  1964  when  President  Johnson  requested 
the  Congress  to  pass  the  Food  Stamp  Act  as 
:.  permanent  program  to  combat  hunger. 

In  the  next  four  years,  the  Food  Stamp 
program  increased  more  than  20-fold  In  the 
number  of  areas  covered,  and  participation 
Increased  seven  times  over. 

Currently,  one  or  the  other  family  food 
assistance  programs  Is  now  available — or 
shortly  will  be — in  2,400  counties  and  will 
serve  about  6.1  million  persons  by  the  close 
of  FY  68.  For  comparison  purposes,  this  table 
will  show  the  progress  since  1961 ; 


Both  programs  operate  on  the  basic  pre- 
mise that  their  administration  and  the  distri- 
bution of  food  and  food  stamps  rests  on  a 
cooperative  Federal-State-local  structure. 
State  and  local  governments  are  responsible 
for  the  distribution  of  food  and  food  stamps, 
and  for  determining  who  is  eligible.  In  the 
case  of  the  Commodity  Distribution  program, 
no  specific  Congressional  mandate  exists  for 
this  procedure;  it  developed  this  way  over 
the  past  three  decades.  However,  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  spells  out  in  detail  the  responsi- 
bility of  State  and  local  governments,  and 
thus  limits  the  power  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  operate  the  Food  Stump  program 
directly. 

A  second  basic  premise  is  that  the  Food 
Stamp  program  will  replace  the  Commodity 
Distribution  program.  Stamps  help  the  low 
income  family  get  a  wider  and  more  varied 
selection  of  diet,  and  they  utilize  a  single 
food  distribution  system — In  this  case,  re- 
placing a  Governmental  system  for  com- 
modities with  the  highly  efflclent  commercial 
system. 

These  two  premises  have  meant  that  the 
jiroblems  of  providing  those  who  are  eligible 
with  the  opportunity  for  food  assistance  are 
basically  different  for  each  program. 
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FOOD    STAMPS 

One  critical  problem  with  Food  Stamps  has 
been  to  overcome  a  general  public  attitude 
which  prevailed  in  1960  that  a  stamp  pro- 
^'ram  was  unworkable.  This  view  developed 
from  the  experiences  with  the  depression- 
born  food  stamp  activity  which  started  in 
1939.  It  was  quietly  shelved  in  1943  when 
V/orld  War  II  halted  unemployment  and  ap- 
peared to  have  eliminated  the  need  for  food 
assistance  The  program  was  administratively 
cumbersome.  A  family  had  to  buy  stamps  of 
one  color,  which  could  be  used  to  buy  non- 
surplus  fond,  and  they  received  bonus  stamps 
of  another  color,  which  could  be  used  to 
buy  foods  which  were  In  surplus  supply.  The 
program  came  under  .severe  attack  because  It 
was  ponderous,  and  because  adequate  safe- 
guards had  not  been  developed  to  prevent 
large  scale  conversion  of  stamps  to  cash.  Even 
with  all  of  Its  problems,  the  program  helped 
seme  4  million  persons  In  1941. 

When  the  need  for  the  program  appeared 
to  vanish,  all  that  remained  were  the  memo- 
ries of  the  operating  diEBculties.  In  1960.  these 
memories  were  very  strongly,  and  the  fears 
which  prompt  them  are  still  present  today. 
The  House  .Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture  this  year  has  directed  that  part 
of  the  increase  in  Food  Stamp  program  funds 
should  be  withheld  until  a  number  of  de- 
nclencies  in  the  program  operation  are  cor- 
rected— cieliciencles  which  the  USDA  un- 
covered Itself  and  which  are  being  corrected. 

The  program  since  1961  has  been  uniquely 
successful;  no  major  scandal  has  developed 
in  its  operation.  Strong  supervisory,  audit 
and  investigatorv-  procedures  are  constantly 
underway.  It  Is  the  most  popular,  and  most 
.sought  after  food  assistance  program;  more 
counties  always  have  requested  the  program 
than  available  funds  v.ill  cover. 

With  the  success  of  the  FckxI  Stamp  pro- 
gram reflecting  strong  administrative  con- 
trol, a  number  of  steps  were  taken  m  1967  to 
improve  the  program  and  extend  Its  coverage. 
The  purch:ise  requirement  for  the  poorest  of 
the  poor  was  reduced  from  S2  a  month  p>er 
person  to  50  cents.  ^^Ith  a  maximum  of  S3 
per  f.imily  regardless  of  size;  the  purchase 
requirement  for  new  participants  In  their 
first  month  was  cut  in  half,  recognizing;  the 
difficulty  of  putting  enough  cash  t-oeether  in 
the  same  month  that  past  grocery  bills  had 
to  be  paid:  and,  persons  from  low  income 
neighborhoods  were  hired  as  program  aides 
to  work  wth  low  Income  f.imilles  to  explain 
the  program  and  to  create  a  communication 
link  between  these  families  and  local  wel- 
fare workers. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  and  an  intensi- 
fied ouueach  effort  conducted  through  com- 


munity action  agencies,  local  technical  action 
panels"  and  otlier  public  and  private  groups, 
participation   in    the   Food    Stamp   program 
has  increased  sharply.  In  the  current  fiscal 
year,  the  budget  for  financing  the  bonus — 
an  average  86  in  additional  suimps  for  every 
$10  spent  by  participants— was  based  on. an 
expected    increase    of    15    jjercent    In    areas 
operaUng  prior  to  July  1.  1967.  However,  by 
February    1968,    participation    in    the    "old" 
areas  had  Increased  22  percent,  and  parUcpa- 
tlon  In  newly  opened  areas  has  been  greater 
than    past   experience    would    indicate.    The 
result    was    a    budget   i-queeze    which    could 
have  amounted  to  a  »10  to  $12  million  deficit 
in  the  program.  Prompt  action  to  delay  the 
start  of  a  number  of  programs  by  two  n^onths, 
cutting  administrative  cosU  U^  the  bone  and 
delaying  some  payments  into  the  next  fiscal 
year,    using    emergency    authority    available 
under  other  legislation  and  seeking  standby 
authority    to    cover    :idditional    deficits,   will 
enable   the  program   to  continue.  The  other 
option  would  be  to  reduce  the  level  of  bonus 
payments,  as  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  provides. 
The   suspicions    about    the    program    have 
not  altogether  been  overcome,   however.   In 
1964.   when   the   first  Food   SUimp   Act  was 
passed,   a   three   year   authorization   cleared 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  229  to  189 
margin.   In   1967.   when  the  legislation   was 
renewed  for  another  two  years,  a  crippling 
amendment  to  require  States  to  pay  20  per- 
cent of  the  cost — causing  tho.se  States  to  drop 
out  where  the  program  is  needed  the  most — 
was  defeated  bv  an  18  vote  margin. 


COMMODITY    DI.STRIBUTION 

The  Commodity  Distribution  program  is  to 
be  replaced  by  Food  Stamps.  If  and  when  the 
funds  are  provided.  Until  then,  it  can  be  used 
to  nil  the  gap  in  food  assistance.  Currently. 
16  commodities  are  being  made  available 
They  are : 

Dried  beans.  Bulgur.  Butter 'margarine. 
Cheese.  Corn  grits.  Instant  potatoes. 

Cornmeal,  Flour.  Chopped  meat.  Nonfat 
dry  milk.  Peanut  butter.  Dried  split  peas. 

Raisins,  Shortening/lard.  Rolled  wheat/ 
oats.  Rice. 

The  major  problem  with  the  Commodity 
Distribution  program  is  to  obtain  wider  use 
among  those  counties  and  areas  which  do 
not  now  provide  a  food  assistance  program. 

In  order  to  encourage  local  governments 
to  use  the  program — there  is  no  authority  to 
force  them  to  participate— the  USDA  in  July 
1967  offered  a  target  group  of  330  counties 
the  funds  necessary  to  pay  local  administra- 
tive costs.  These  counties  are  among  the 
1,000  with  the  lowest  per  capita  income,  and 
did  not  have  a  food  assistance  program  at  the 
start  of  fiscal  1968.  Since  that  time,  over  230 
of  these  counties  operate  or  will  start  a  food 
assistance  program- — either  commodity  dis- 
tribution  or   food   stamps 

In  addition,  the  USDA  has  indicated  that. 
if  after  repeated  efforts  by  Federal  and  State 
officials  to  get  a  county  to  start  a  program, 
local  officials  refuse  to  do  so.  then  the  USDA 
will  operate  a  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram independently  of  the  local  government 
until  it  Is  willing  to  assume  this  responsi- 
bility. 

In  this  regard,  the  Congress  has  not  pro- 
hibited direct  Federal  action — but  neither 
has  it  authorized  it. 

Commodities  used  in  this  program  are  ac- 
quired by  the  USDA  through  price  support 
activities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion or  the  purchase  of  surplus  farm  com- 
modities authorized  under  Section  32  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1935. 

CHILD   FEEDING    PROGRAMS 

The  dramatic  changes  in  the  family  food 
assistance  programs  have  been  accompanied 
by  as  dramatic,  and  substantial,  change  in 
the  programs  which  provide  food  service  to 
children  when  they  are  away  from  home. 
These  include  authority  for: 
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Special  financial  assistance  to  provide  free 
or  reduced  price  lunches  to  children  in 
schools  in  low  income  areas: 

School  Breakfast  programs,  available  to  all 
children,  but  giving  Federal  support  to 
schools  in  low  income  areas  or  those  attended 
by  children  traveling  long  distances; 

Financial  assistance  to  schools  m  low  in- 
come areas  to  acquire  facilities  and  equip- 
ment needed  to  operate  a  lunch  program: 

Financial  assistance  to  States  to  pay  the 
additional  administrative  costs  of  new  Child 
Nutrition  programs:  and 

Financial  support  for  meals  in  child  care 
activities  operating  outside  the  school  sys- 
tem. 

The  only  child  feeding  program  available 
m  1960  was  the  National  School  Lunch  pro- 
gram. Enacted  in  1947,  after  a  number  of 
years  as  a  special  program  conducted  under 
general  authority  of  Section  32  to  dispose 
of  surplus  food,  the  .^ct  provides: 

Cash  assistance  to  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  previous  year's  participation  in  the 
School  Lunch  program; 

Additional  support  In  the  form  of  food 
commodities  acquired  by  the  USD.^. 

The  Act  directs  that  meals  will  be  served 
"without  cost  or  at  reduced  price  to  children 
who  axe  determined  by  local  school  author- 
ities to  b«  UB&ble  to  pay  the  full  cost." 

This  program,  as  with  the  family  food  as- 
sistance programs,  operates  through  a  Fed- 
eral-State-locai  system.  The  physical  opera- 
tion Is  the  immediate  responsibility  of  the 
State  educaUon  agency,  which  provides  as- 
sistance to  local  school  districts  to  establish 
school  lunch  programs  based  on  need  and 
attendance.  Need,  in  this  case,  has  been  In- 
terpreted m  the  broad  sense  .  .  that  Is. 
taking  Into  account  all  students. 

In  addition,  the  Act  requires  that  States 
match  the  Federal  cash  contribution — cur- 
rently about  4.5  cents  per  meal — on  a  3  to  1 
basis. 

In  addition,  the  USDA  contributes  8  cents 
worth  per  meal  in  commodities.  However,  the 
law  has  been  interpreted,  based  on  legisla- 
tive history,  that  the  child's  payment  for  the 
lunch  will  be  considered  as  the  State's  match- 
ing contribution,  Oniy  10  States  now  appro- 
priate funds  fcr  program  operations. 

At  present,  the  School  Lunch  program  Is 
available  in  scliools  attended  by  36  million 
children,  of  whom  about  20  million  are  esti- 
mated to  participate  daily.  The  program  Is 
not  available  In  schools  attended  by  about 
9  million  children. 

The  cost  of  a  lunch  today  averages  between 
50  and  55  cents,  and  the  average  charge  per 
child  Is  about  28  cents.  The  difference  Is  made 
up  from  the  Federal  contribution  and  local 
funds — except  where  State  funds  are  made 
available. 

In  1962.  a  determined  effort  was  made  to 
get  the  States  to  do  more  to  bring  school 
lunches  to  children  whoee  parents  cannot 
afford  the  cost  of  a  lunch.  It  met  with  little 
success.  The  Administration  changed  tactics 
and  requested  the  Congress  to  authorize  addi- 
tional funds  for  this  purpose.  The  Congress 
ajnended  the  School  Lunch  Act.  adding  Sec- 
tion 11.  to  give  this  authority.  The  Congress 
also  spelled  out  specific  criteria  for  the  De- 
partment to  follow  in  apportioning  Section  11 
funds  among  the  States. 

During  the  next  three  years  the  Depart- 
ment's requests  for  fvinds  to  operate  Section 
11  were  rejected  by  the  Congress.  It  was  only 
in  1966,  after  the  appropriation  bill  was 
amended  successfully  on  the  Senate  floor, 
that  funds  became  available. 

The  major  expansion  of  the  programs  for 
child  feeding  came  in  1966  when  President 
Johnson  proposed  legislation  which  became 
the  Child  Nutrition  .Act  of  1966,  The  proposal 
Included  a  School  Breakfast  program,  au- 
thority to  assist  hard  pressed  schools  to  ac- 
quire lunch  facilities,  a  program  to  provide 
lunches  for  children  in  programs  outside  the 


school  and  authority  to  help  pay  State  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  these  programs. 

Tlie  need  for  these  programs  had  become 
increasingly  apparent.  The  flies  are  stuffed 
with  reports  from  schools  telling  of  the  chil- 
dren who  come  each  day  with  empty  stom- 
achs to  be  taught,  and  cannot  learn  because 
they  are  aware  only  of  their  hunger.  Studies 
of  the  lunch  program  made  It  clear  that  a 
large  propnartlon  of  children  of  the  ghetto, 
particularly  in  elementary  schools,  were 
denied  lunch  because  the  schools  could  not 
afford  the  facilities.  Further,  the  number  of 
requests  each  year  was  growing  Irom  non- 
profit agencies  for  assistance  in  providing 
lunch  programs  in  day  care  centers  and  other 
child  activity  programs  outside  the  school. 

The  Congress  enacted  President  Johnson's 
proposal,  all  except  the  program  to  assist 
children  to  obtain  lunches  in  activities  out- 
side the  school.  This  provision  was  not  enact- 
ed until  the  current  session  of  the  Congress, 
and  then  only  when  the  Senate  adopted  a 
House  bin  over  the  objection  of  the  Senate 
.Agriculture  committee. 

In  the  Congress,  obtaining  the  authority 
for  a  program  Is  only  half  the  battle.  The 
other  half  is  getting  the  money  appropriated. 
The  Child  Nutrition  program  is  a  classic 
case, 

CHILD     NUTRITION-FUNDS     REQUESTED     AND     APPRO- 
PRIATED 
I  In  millions  ol  dollars] 


State  ad-  Special 
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The  situation  for  fiscal  1969  appears  to 
be  no  different.  In  the  appropriations  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  the  funds  provided  are 
the  same  ae  in  fiscal  1968,  althou^  the  re- 
quests by  the  Administration  were  twice  as 
large. 

SECTION    3  2 

In  1935.  the  Congress  placed  30  percent  of 
the  annual  customs  receipts  in  a  fund  to  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
encourage  greater  use  of  agriculture's  abun- 
dance than  the  commercial  market  could  sus- 
tain. Since  that  time  forward,  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act  of 
1935 — Section  32 — has  been  the  target  of 
controversy.  But  the  controversy  usually 
arose  when  the  means  of  carrying  out  the 
legislation  became  confused  with  the  pur- 
pose. 

Section  32  is  price  support  legislation,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  perishable  commod- 
ities. Neither  the  law  nor  the  legislative  his- 
tory then  or  subsequently  has  \-lewed  the  use 
of  these  funds  in  any  other  way. 

Section  32  funds  have  always  received  close 
and  continuing  scrutiny  by  the  Congress. 
The  purpose  Is  to  Insure  that  sufficient  funds 
are  available  to  meet  emergencies  caused  by 
surpluses  and  low  prices  for  commodities 
other  than  those  with  price  supports. 

Over  the  years,  and  particularly  In  this 
decade,  use  of  these  funds  to  feed  the  poor 
has  taken  on  a  collateral  and  .■supplemental 
role.  For  example.  Section  32  Is  the  birthplace 
of  all  the  major  food  assistance  programs. 
The  School  Lunch  Program  began  here,  as 
did  the  prototype  and  the  current  Pood 
Stamp  Program,  Both  programs  axe  now 
funded  as  regular  appropriation  Items,  al- 
though the  Congress  does  occasionally  trans- 
fer Section  32  fnuds  to  the  School  Lunch 


Program.    The    Special    Milk    Program    also 
started  under  Section  32, 

The  only  "jjermanent"  Section  32  activity 
is  the  Commodity  Distribution  F*rogram;  and 
this  Is  a  program  which  Congress  has  never 
specifically  authorized.  Commodity  Distribu- 
tion Is  a  creature  of  the  Executive  Branch 
which  has  grown  on  the  brief  directive  that 
the  Secretary  may  encourage  use  of  surplus 
products  by  giving  them  to  needy  persons. 

Congress  In  enacting,  and  the  Administra- 
tion in  requesting  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
clearly  developed  a  policy  that  Section  32 
has  a  limited  role  in  feeding  hungry  peo- 
ple The  basic  program  for  this  purpo.se  :s 
Food  Stamps 

There  is  practical  substance  to  these  policy 
concepts.  Perishables,  needed  for  any  well- 
balanced  diet  cannot  be  handled  in  a  sys- 
tem that  makes  deliveries  once  or  twice  a 
month — or  even  weekly.  Families  must  pick 
up  packages  weighing  well  over  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  some  weighing  several  hundred 
Getting  these  bundles  home  is  a  constant 
problem.  The  variety,  even  at  16  comniddi- 
ties,  is  sharply  limited,  compared  to  the 
range  of  products  available  in  grocery  stores. 
The  USDA-State-local  system  duplicates  the 
commercial  system,  and  this  is  needless  and 
wasteful. 

Another  point  which  escapes  public  atten- 
tion Is  that  Section  32  funds,  regardless  of 
the  process  by  which  the  USDA  acquires 
them,  are  subject  to  the  same  budget  con- 
siderations as  other  expenditures  and  that 
Is  to  balance  all  public  needs  against  avail- 
able resources. 

Assistance  for  equipment 

Many  schools — and  most  of  them  In  low- 
Income  areas — are  unable  to  provide  lunche.s 
lor  school  children  because  they  lack  the 
facilities  and  equipment  for  food  storage, 
preparation  and  service. 

In  FY  1967  about  500  schools  in  all  States, 
District  of  Columbia,  Guam,  and  American 
Samoa  received  equipment  assistance.  These 
schools,  serving  some  200,000  children,  re- 
ceived assistance  valued  at  $711,000 

No  food  service  had  been  available  in  71 
of  these  schools  prior  to  iheir  receiving  as- 
sistance. 

Operation  Metropolitan 

In  the  current  school  year  the  USDA 
launched  a  special  project  to  Improve  school 
lunch  programs  in  urban  schools.  Many  of 
these  schools  are  in  Impacted  areas  in  large 
cities,  in  buildings  so  old  they  go  back  to  the 
time  when  every  child  carried  his  lunch  to 
school.  Most  have  either  no  lunch  facili- 
ties or  what  little  they  have  is  grossly  inade- 
quate. 

No  special  funds  are  available  for  these 
purposes  1  except  for  equipment  assistance — 
and  this  is  meager).  The  help  to  schools  is 
being  carried  out  by  giving  guidance  and 
counsel  to  school  officials,  making  them 
aware  of  the  need  for  adequate  school 
lunches  and  the  possibilities  for  improvement 
of  the  conditions  existing. 

Fifteen  target  cities  were  selected  for  this 
special  effort,  ranging  from  Boston  to  Los 
-Angeles  and  from  Cleveland  to  El  Paso. 

By  the  end  of  February.  184  schools  having 
average  dally  attendance  of  about  35,000 
children,  were  cooperating  in  Operation 
Metropolitan.  More  than  half  of  the  children 
were  getting  either  a  lunch  or  breakfast. 

In  the  15  cities  selected  for  this  initial 
effort,  there  are  over  1,000  schools  that  have 
no  food  service  of  any  kind. 

Recent  proposals 

In  i=cent  weeks,  a  number  of  proposals 
h:tve  been  made  by  groups  seeking  to  change 
various  aspects  of  the  food  assistance  pro- 
grams. The  sp>eciflc  proposals,  and  the  pros- 
pects for  actions,  are: 

1,  Use  Section  32  funds  to  Insltute  food 
programs  In  the  256  counties  without  food 
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nrograms  which  the  Citizens  Board  of  In- 
QUlry  states  are  "areas  so  distressed  as  to 
warrant  a  presidential  declaration  naming 
them  as  hunger  areas," 

Of  the  256  counties,  all  but  31  now  have  a 
food  assistance  program,  or  have  indicated 
they  are  about  to  Initiate  one.  Of  the  31,  all 
but  eight  are  counties  which  the  Department 
has  already  designated  as  eligible  for  special 
tinanclal  assistance  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  pro- 
gram, 

2  Provide  free  food  stamps  for  persons 
who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  them.  Or,  pro- 
vide food  commodities  with  Section  32  funds 
to  those  who  cannot  afford  stamps. 

The  Department  last  year  reduced  the 
nr.nimum  price  of  stamps  for  the  poorest  of 
•he  poor  to  50  cents  a  month  per  person,  with 
.1  maximum   per  family   of   93.00  regardless 

of  size,  .     . 

The  Act  requires  that  persons  pay  what 
•hey  normallv  spend  lor  food.  In  order  to 
^peed  certification,  this  amount  is  deter- 
inlned  on  the  basis  of  family  income  studies 
which  show  the  amount  spent  for  food  at 
given  income  levels. 

3  Provide  more  and  better  commodities 
in  counties  operating  under  Conrunodlty 
Distribution  programs,  and  institute  a 
stepped-up  program  of  consumer  education 
.,nd  employ  a  larger  number  of  community 
iides  from  the  poor  community. 

We  are  presently  expanding  the  commodi- 
ties provided  through  this  program,  particu- 
•  irly  to  enrich  the  diets  available  to  preg- 
nant women  and  pre-school  age  children.  We 
ire  raising  the  iron  level  of  several  com- 
modities, and  are  adding  an  instant  hot 
.ereal,  an  enriched  milk  drink  and  fruit 
lulces  We  also  are  working  with  FDA  to 
■luthorlze  the  enrichment  of  dry  milk  with 
vitamins,  and  providing  an  instant  milk 
powder  which  will  be  easier  to  use, 

4,  Provide  free  and  reduced  price  lunches 
for  everv  needy  school  child. 

Under"  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  the 
Congress  gave  local  school  officials  the  re- 
sponsibility for  determining  which  students 
Miould  receive  free  or  reduced  price  lunches. 
The  USDA  will  send  to  the  States  a  proposed 
.,et  of  guidelines  for  determining  eligible 
children,  and  these  guidelines  include  pro- 
;'edures  to  Insure  that  children  are  not 
singled  out  and  held  up  to  ridicule  because 
•hey  receive  free  lunches. 

The  USDA  endorses  the  goal  of  providing 
every  needy  child  with  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches.  Requests  for  funds  to  carry  out  this 
'oal  have  been  made  each  year  to  the  Con- 
gress under  Section  11  of  the  Act,  More 
:unds  have  always  been  requested  than  Con- 
^•ress  has  allowed. 

The  USDA  also  will  be  working  with  State 
governments  to  get  more  States  to  provide 
lunds  to  help  reduce  the  cost  of  lunch  pro- 
izrams,  and  direct  more  help  to  schools  In 
low  income  areas. 


CALL  TO  AMERICANS  OF  GOOD  WILL 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Bayard  Rus- 
tin,  noted  civil  rights  leader  and  coordi- 
nator of  the  Jime  19  march  in  support 
of  the  Poor  Peoples  Campaign,  issued 
on  Sunday,  June  2,  a  "Call  to  Americans 
of  good  will."  The  statement  describes 
the  conditions  which  brought  about  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign  and  the  objec- 
tives which  the  campaign  seeks. 


I  include  the  text  of  Mr.  Rustin's  sUte- 
ment  from  the  New  York  Times  of  June 
3,  1968: 
Text  of  Rustin  Call  for  Rally  in  Support 

1  IF  Poor 
(Text  of  a  "Call  to  Americans  of  Goodwill" 
issued   here   yestirday   by   Bayard  Rustin, 
national  coordinator  of  the  Solidarity  Day 
March  June  19  In  Washington  In  support 
of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign) 
On  June  19,  thousands  of  concerned  Amer- 
icans  will   converge   on   Washington   to  ex- 
press their  support  of  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 

They  will  be  drawn  from  all  walks  of  life, 
from  all  races  and  creeds.  They  are  deter- 
mined to  abolish  poverty  in  this  land  of 
plenty.  And  they  are  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  nonviolence,  integration  and  democ- 
racv  We  call  upon  all  who  share  these  basic 
commitments  to  Join  with  us  In  this  massive 
effort, 

WHY  WE  MARCH 

We  march  to  redeem  the  American  promise. 

Almost  200  vears  ago,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  proclaimed  every  mans  right 
to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Is  there  a  meaningful  right  to  life  when 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  tells  us  that 
nearly  20  million  Americans  are  deprived  of 
necessarv  nutrition  because  they  are  poor? 

Is  there  genuine  liberty  when  economic 
misery  turns  millions  into  outca.<;ts  who  are 
so  despairing  that  they  do  not  even  register 
to  vote? 

Is  It  possible  to  pursue  happiness  in  the 
•■other  America"  of  the  poor  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
number  of  "occupied  dilapidated  units"  in 
the  big-city  slums  has  Increased  In  the  last 
four  vears? 

Is  this  justice?  The  richest  10  per  cent  of 
the  farmers  and  farm  rorporaUons  get  more 
than  half  of  a  multibiUion  dollar  subsidy, 
while  82  per  cent  of  tlie  hun#-lest  citizens 
are  excluded  irom  the  Federal  Government's 
basic  food  programs  and  two  out  of  every 
three  poor  children  don't  even  get  a  free 
school  lunch. 

Is  this  justice?  One  Federal  program  has 
helped  over  10  million  middle  class  and  rich 
people  to  buv  their  own  homes,  while  only 
650  000  units"  of  low-rent  housing— usually 
ugly  and  segregated— have  been  built  for  the 
desperate. 

Let  -America  treat  its  poor  children  at 
least  as  well  as  Its  rich  f.irmers. 

Let  America  subsidize  the  families  In  the 
rotting  tenements  as  least  as  well  as  those 
m  the  affluent  suburbs. 

Let  VIS  adopt  an  economic  bill  of  rights. 
This   must   be   our   goal   if   the   American 
people  is  to  be  fulfilled.  We  must  guarantee 

that:  _,   .  ^  . 

Every  emplovable  citizen  has  the  right  to 
a  meaningful  job  at  decent  wages.  The  poor 
are  not  lazv.  In  fact  tiie  vast  majority  toll 
long  hours  at  menial,  underpaid  labor.  Their 
wages  must  be  raised.  New  careers  must  be 
created  for  them— In  building  decent  hous- 
ing for  all:  in  raising  the  level  of  education, 
health  and  social  care:  in  reconstructing  and 
beautifying  America,  This  is  not  makework. 
This  is  msaningful  work  that  goes  to  the 
heart  of  our  nation's  needs. 

Every  citizen  who  cannot  work  be  guaran- 
teed an  adequate  income  as  a  matter  of 
right  A  thousand  economists  of  varying  per- 
suasions have  called  for  a  guaranteed  annual 
income  as  morally  necessary  and  economi- 
cally sound. 

We  recognize  that  this  economic  bill  of 
rights  cannot  be  adopted  overnight.  And  we 
are  not  blind  to  the  conservative  mood  of 
the  present  Congress,  But  we  shall  not  sit 
back  and  let  the  forces  of  reaction  and 
cynicism  ^^^n  the  day.  This  naUon  can  and 
must  take  specific,  tangible  steps  toward  re- 


deeming the  American  promise.  We  shall 
therefore  make  the  following  immediate  de- 
mands: 

/ 

We  call  upon  the  President  and  all  Presi- 
dential candidates  to  endorse  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  an  economic  bill  of  rights. 

;/ 

We  demand  that  Congress,  In  this  session. 

1  Recomnxlt  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  Full  Emplovment  Act  of  1946  and  legis- 
late the  immediate  creation  of  at  least  one 
million  socially  useful  career  Jobs  In  public 
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2  Adopt  the  pending  housing  and  urban 
development  act  of  1968. 

3  Repeal  the  90th  Congress's  punitive  wel- 
fare restrictions,  which  put  a  freeze  on  the 
number  of  families  eligible  for  welfare  aid. 
compel  mothers  of  preschool  children  to  seek 
employment  and  deny  assistance  to  unem- 
ploved  fathers  unless  they  can  produce  evi- 
dence of  previous  employment. 

4  Extend  to  all  farm  workers  the  rlghtr— 
guaranteed  under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions  Act-to  organize  and   bargain  coUec- 

5  Restore  budget  cuts  for  bilingual  educa- 
tion Head  Start,  summer  Jobs,  Economic 
opportunity  Act,  Elementary  and  secondary 
Education  Act. 

;;/ 

Wp  further  call  upon  the  President  to 
declare  a  national  emergency  and,  under  his 
present  statutory  authority: 

1  Institute  food  distribution  programs 
wherever  severe  hunger  exists  in  America. 

2.  Provide  free  food  stamps  to  those  who 
cannot  aftord  to  buy  them. 

3    Help  poor  farmers  set  up  cooperatives. 

4,  End  discrimination  In  the  food  offices 
of  the  Agriculture  Department. 

5  Give  the  poor  first  priority  m  existing 
health  programs  and  create  health  services  lu 
isolated    rural    areas. 

6  Include  the  poor  in  the  planning  and 
administration  of  Federal  programs  at  local 

7  Organize  maternal  and  child  health 
centers  in  poverty  areas 

To  abolish  povertv  requires  a  ma.ssive,  na- 
tionwide and  integrated  effort.  By  themselves 
'  he  poor  are  neither  numerous  nor  powerful 
enough  to  win  these  advances  Therefore,  we 
march  together— black  and  white,  red  and 
brown,  country  people  and  slum  dwellers,  the 
poor  and  those  who  are  not  poor- because 
only  through  such  a  united  effort  can  we 
truiv  overcome. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of 
absence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Tenzer  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DoRN).  for  today,  on  account  of  obsen'- 
ance  of  a  religious  holiday. 

Mr.  Lennon  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DoRNJ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Fountain  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DoRN  1 .  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Wolff  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DoRN  > .  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Kyros  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DoRN).  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business,         

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive   program    and    any    special    orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 
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Mr.  Curtis,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GuBSER  '  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Burke  of  Florida  > .  for  60  minutes,  to- 
day; to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gray  to  extend  his  remarks  fol- 
lowing passage  of  H.R.  13523  today. 

Mr.  PoFF  prior  to  passage  of  H.R. 
17024. 

Mr.  Bennett  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  two  instances 

I  The  followmg  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida'  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr  QuiLLEN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ch.amberlain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  AsffBTfooK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ru.msfeld  Ln  two  mstances. 

Mr.  Curtis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Michel  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Deruinski. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DoRNi  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter;  > 

Mr.  CoRMAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Poage  in  two  instances.  i 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Leggett.  I 

Mr  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Ottinge^  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  McCarthy  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rivers  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Tuck  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dincell. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  F.ascell. 

Mr.  Tenzer  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Whitener  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Feighan  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Edmondson. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  G.ATHiNGS  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Resnick. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT   RESOLU- 
TIONS   REFERRED 

A  bill  and  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  444.  An  act  to  establish  the  Flaming 
Gorge  National  Recreation  Area  in  the  States 
of  Utah  and  Wyoming,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Couunittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 


S.J.  Res.  106.  Joint  resolution  regarding 
the  status  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.J.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  to  suspend 
for  the  1968  campaign  the  equal-time  re- 
quirements of  section  315  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  for  nominees  for  the 
ofBces  of  President  and  Vice  President;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


ENROLLED    BILL   SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  15004.  An  act  to  further  amend  the 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  to  extend  the  expiration  date  of 
certain  authorities  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

BILLS    PRESENTED    TO    THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  i-eported  that 
that  committee  did  on  May  31,  1968 
present  to  the  Pi'esident,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

H.R.  3299.  An  act  to  authorize  the  pur- 
chase, sale,  and  exchange  of  certain  lands 
on  the  Spokane  Indian  Reservation,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  14672.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
February  14,  1931,  relating  to  the  acceptance 
of  gifts  for  the  benefit  of  Indians; 

H.R.  14922.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
90-60  with  respect  to  Judgment  funds  of 
the  Ute  Mountain  Tribe; 

H.R.  15224.  An  act  to  authorize  appropna- 
tlons  for  procurement  of  vessels  and  ;urcraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore 
establishments  for  the  Coast  Guard;   and 

H.R.  15271.  An  act  to  authorize  tlie  use  of 
funds  arising  from  a  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Spokane  Tribe  of  Indians. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  1  o'clock  and  37  minutes  p.m..i, 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  June  4,  1968,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1896.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  ( Properties  and  In- 
stallations) ,  transmitting  notification  of  the 
location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  cer- 
tain facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  Air  National  Guard,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  2233a  (1  i  ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1897.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  of  a  survey  of  program  loan  assist- 
ance to  Chile,  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, Department  of  State;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1898.  A  letter  from  the  executive  director. 
Joint  Commission  on  Correctional  Manpower 
Training.  Inc  ,  transmitting  the  second  an- 


nual report  of  the  Joint  commission,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  12(c) .  Pub- 
lic Law  89-178;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

1899  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  US. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  for  certain  aliens  who  have 
been  found  admissible  to  the  United  States. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  212 (at 

I  28)  (I)  ill)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarv 

1900  .A  letter  from  the  .Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  in- 
vestigations of  certain  water  resource  devel- 
opments: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1901.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  conce.sslon  contract  to  provide 
certain  facilities  and  services  In  Curecantl 
National  Recreation  Area.  Colo.,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  31,  1953  (67 
Stat.  271 ) .  as  amended  by  the  act  of  July  14. 
1956  1 70  Stat  543) ;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1902.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Pedrrra 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  •'■. 
the  map.  "Major  Natural  Gas  Pipelines.  De- 
cember 31,  1967  ";  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture 
H.R.  15562.  \  bill  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  the  act  of  September  19.  196S  iRept, 
No.  1509).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un:on. 

Mr.  GRAY:  Committee  on  Public  Work.s. 
H.R.  16981.  A  bill  limiting  the  use  lor  dem- 
onstration purposes  of  any  federally  owned 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  requir- 
ing the  posting  of  a  bond,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  iRept.  No.  1510) 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Committee 
of  conference.  H.R.  11308.  An  act  to  amend 
the    National    Foundation    on    the   Arts    ana 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  iRept.  No.  1511  ) 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  ana 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GARDNER: 

H.R    17603.  A  bill  to  protect  the  freedom 
of  choice  of  Federal  employees  in  employee- 
management  relations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

H.R.  17604.  .A  bill  to  increase  from  $600  to 
51,000  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemption  for  old  age  or 
talindne.ssi:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr   MATSUNAGA: 

H.R.  17605.  A  bill  authorizing  veterans' 
benefits  for  persons  who  served  In  the  local 
.security  patrol  force  of  Guam  during  World 
War  li;  to  the  Conimittee  on  Veterans' 
A.ffalrs. 

By  Mr   MOORHEAD: 

H.R.  17606.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  on  Negro  History 
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and  Culture;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

Bv  Mr.  O'KONSKI: 
H.R    17607   A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  un- 
derwriting   a.ssociation    to    provide    fire,    ex- 
'eiided  coverage,   and  essential   property   In- 
surance in  the  District  of  Columbia:   t-o  the 
Committee  o:i  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Bv  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H  R.   17608.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head  of 
household    benefits    to    unremarried    widows 
aid  widower.^.,  and  certain  single  other  per- 
lons,  who  maintain  their  own  households;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  POLLOCK:  ^ 

H  R  17609.  A  bill  to  convey  to  the  city  o. 
Kenai  Alaska,  all  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  certain  land  located  therein;  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  RIVERS: 
H  R  1761U.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment 
ot  a  variable  reenlistment  bonus  in  the  case 
of  certain  members  of  the  Navy.  Marine 
corps,  and  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on 
.•\rmed  Service. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
H  R  17611.  .\  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Malnutrition;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
L-ation  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
HR  17612.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secrc- 
•ury  of  the  Armv  to  release  certain  use  re- 
strictions on  a  tract  of  land  at  Camp  Dodge, 
Iowa  in  order  that  such  land  may  be  used  as 
1  site  for  the  construction  of  buildings  or 
;,ther  improvements  for  the  Iowa  Law  En- 
.orcement  Academy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Bv  Mr.  UTT: 
H  R  17613.  A  bill  to  amend  section  48  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
•hat  the  s^dO  000  limitation  on  the  used  prop- 
,  rty  which  may  be  used  for  investment  credit 
purposes  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  ol  ma- 
chine tools;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr.  WINN: 
HR    17614.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
tion  on  Hunger;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

Bv  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.J.  Res.  1285.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
That  It  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  be  called  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  1970  to  be 
■ikumed  and  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of 
ilealth  Education,  and  Welfare  to  assist  the 
States  in  conducting  similar  conferences  on 
aging  prior  to  the  'White  House  Conference 
on  Aging,  and  for  related  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SATTERFIELD ; 
H.J.  Res.  1286.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rightslor  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL; 
H.  Coii.  Res.  783.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
convey  to  the  Government  of  Prance  the 
sense  "of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  re- 
spousibillty  of  France  in  connection  with 
the  payment  of  its  World  War  I  debt  to  the 
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United   States;    to   the    Committee   on   Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PODELL  ( for  hlm.self ,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan,  Mr.   BtTRTON   of  Cahfornla.   Mr. 
St    Gfrmain,    Mr.    Lukens.    Mr.    St. 
Onge,    .Mr.    Vanik.    Mr.    Brock,    Mr. 
Morris,    Mr     Bell,    Mr.    Pelly,    Mr. 
Waluie.  Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  Mrs.  Heckler 
of    Ma.<;.sachusetts.    Mr.    Fulton    of 
Pennsylvania.      Mr.      McDade.      Mr. 
Delaney,  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Broyiiill  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Casey,  Mr.  O'Neill  of 
M;issachusetts.    Mr.    Stratton.    and 
Mr.  Pollock  )  : 
H.  Res.  1201.  Resolution  that  it  is  the  sense 
of    the   House   of   Representatives   that   the 
United  States  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Government  of  Israel  for  the  sale  of  mili- 
tary planes,   commonly  known  as   Phantom 
je(t  fighters,  necessary  for  Israel's  defense  to 
an  amount  which  shall  be  adequate  to  pro- 
vide Israel  uath  a  deterrent  force  capable  of 
preventing    future    Arab    aggression    by    off- 
setting .sophisticated  weapons  received  by  the 
Arab  States,  and  on  order  for  future  delivery. 
and  to  replace  losses  suffered  by  Israel  in  the 
1967  conflict;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  riUe  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  f oUow.^; : 

Bv  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  17615.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adrlana 
Ferrante;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  17616.    A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Rosa 
Magro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H  R.  17617.  A  bill  !or  the  relief  of  Ruggiero 
Goiuno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BATES; 
H.R.  17618.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
Anna  Ferrari;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

BvMr.  BRASCO: 

H.R.  17619.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 

Ambroiso;  to  the  Comnaittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R   17620.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 

Gnmaudo;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 

HR  17621.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
Mazzamuto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

HR.  17622.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonl- 
no Tarantola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  CAREY: 

H.R.  17623.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pnlna 
Haibi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    CONTE: 

HR  17624.  -A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  peal  of  eight  bells  and  nttlngs  for 
use  of  Smith  College.  Northampton,  Mass.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  DADDARIO: 

H.R.  17625.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Capasso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  17626.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wuen 
Yeung  Hung  and  King  Hung  Luk:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  17627.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 
Simonetta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciarv. 
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Bv  Mr   PARBSTEIN: 
H  R.  17628.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Pauline 
H.  Belmonte;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R  17629  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zenalda 
C  .  Delco  G  .  and  Marlvl  Maclas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  .ludlclary. 

Bv  Mr    HELSTOSKI: 
H  R.  17630  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
La  SplFa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  JACOBS: 
HR  17631.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sylva  G. 
Brazzale  and  her  Intnnt  ."ion,  Da\ld  R.  Brand; 
to  the  Committee  fin  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  17632    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eftycla 
Katzambls  Chagarls;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R   17633.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Portu- 
nato  Foronda  Evangelista;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

BvMr.  TENZER; 
H.R.  17634.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Amerigo 
'Vespucci;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
H  J.  lies.   1287,   Joint  resolution   granting 
the  status  of  permanent  residence  to  Maria 
Mercedes  Rlewerts;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.  Res.  1202.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
(HR.  16609)  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Sea  Oil  (c  General  Corp.,  of  New  York.  NY." 
to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  pursuant  to  sections  1492  and  2509  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  loile  XXII,  i>etitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

331.  By  Mr.  PRASER:  Petition  of  the  Min- 
nesota State  Council  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  &  Joiners  of  America,  relative  to 
retirement  under  social  seciu^ty;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

332.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Contra  Costa  County, 
Calif.,  relative  to  public  assistance  payments 
for  nonresidents;  to  the  Committee  on  'Ways 
and  Means. 

333.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  the  County  of  Madera.  Calif.,  rela- 
tive to  public  assistance  payments  for  non- 
residents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

334.  .^Iso.  petition  of  the  Board  ol  Super- 
visors of  the  County  of  Tuolumne.  Calif., 
relative  to  supporting  the  bill  S.  2919  con- 
cerning water  resources;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

335.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  the  County  of  Yolo.  Calif.,  relative 
to  public  assistance  payments  for  non- 
residents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

336.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Selma  B.  Lokltz. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  enactment  of  The 
President's  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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OUR  25  YEARS  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

OF    tTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  3.  1968 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
feeling  among  Americans  that  the  Viet- 
nam problem  suddenly  burst  upon  the 


world  scene  and  that  we  became  involved 
in  1965,  Many  other  myths  or  miscon- 
ceptions exist  i-egarding  this  terrible  and 
unhappy  conflict  in  Vietnam.  Chalmers 
Roberts,  in  a  revealing  article  published 
in  the  'Washington  Post  of  June  2,  sets 
straight  the  record  on  Vietnam.  I 
learned,  or  was  reminded,  of  many  facets 
of  the  problem  which  I  had  overlooked 
or  forgotten.  I  wish  that  every  American 
could    review    the    events    in    Vietnam 


stretching  back  to  the  1930"s.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Robeits'  article 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ot-R  25  Years  in  Vietnam 
(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

Like  the  moth  ro^-  the  flame,  the  United 
States  has  found  some  irresistible  attraction 
in   a   faraway   land   long   known  as  French 
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Indochina  and  now  all  too  familiar  as  Viet- 
nam. 

This  extraordinary  attraction  haa  existed 
for  a  full  quarter  of  a  century.  The  United 
States  surely  has  been  singed  but  Its  ultimate 
fate  In  that  small  land  is  not  yet  clear 

The  story  can  be  dU-lded  Into  six  acta, 
beginning  in  1943.  with  the  latest  act  now 
being  played  both  at  the  Paris  conference 
table  and  on  the  Vietnam  battlefield. 
Whether  the  sixth  Is  the  last  act  no  man 
can  say  with  certainty,  but  that  seems  the 
probability. 

Most  Americans  were  totally  unaware  of 
their  Government's  involvement  on  their 
behalf  in  much  that  has  gone  on  Some 
awoke  during  the  second  act,  more  began 
to  see  what  was  happening  by  the  fourth. 
But  not  until  the  last  two  acts  has  the  major- 
ity turned  its  eyes  to  that  corner  of  South- 
east Asia.  Yet.  In  retrospect,  there  has  been 
a  pattern,  if  not  a  plot,  in  all  that  has  hap- 
pened. 

Here.  In  capsule  form.  Is  the  story  of  the 
six  acts  of  Vietnam.  , 

I      ROOSFVELT    VERSUS    DE    CACLLE 

Three  days  before  he  flew  off  to  Paris  this 
May.  .Embassador  W  Averell  Harriman  re- 
marked in  a  New  York  si>eech  that  I  recall 
heartng  President  Roosevelt  on  more  than 
one  occasion  state  categorically  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  permitting  the  French  to 
return  to  Indochina  ' 

Harrlman's  remark  is  well  documented  by 
the  official  record.  Equally  well  documented 
Is  the  determination  of  Charles  de  Gaulle  to 
see  France  return  to  Indochina,  to  which  the 
French  had  gone  in  1858  to  create,  in  time, 
a  colony  comprising  what  today  is  North 
Vietnam.  South  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. 

When  Pr.ince  fell  to  Hitler,  the  white 
man's  days  in  Indochina  were  numbered.  The 
Vichy  regime  granted  expansionist  Japan  a 
•'pre-eminent  position"  in  the  Far  East.  In 
late  1940  Japanese  troops  arrived  from  then 
occupied  China. 

One  of  the  French  forts  attacked  by  the 
Japanese  was  at  i  place  known  as  Dong-Dang. 
A  widely  quoted  .A.merlcan  newspaper  edi- 
torial of  the  tine  was  captioned:  "Who  wants 
to  die  for  dear  old  Dong-Dang?"  The  answer 
then  in  stlU  Isolationist  America  was  clear: 
no  one. 

After  Pearl  Harbor.  Indochina  was  far  be- 
hind enemy  li.nes.  Not  until  victory  over 
Japan  began  to  loom  did  President  Roose- 
velt begin  to  think  about  the  future  of  the 
French  colony.  By  1943  he  was  making.  In 
private,  the  remarks  to  which  Harriman  re- 
ferred. 

F.D.R.'s  trusteeship  idea 

President  Roosevelt  spoke  to  Britain's 
Anthony  Eden  in  1943  of  a  future  trusteeship 
for  the  colony.  He  told  Joseph  Stalin  at 
Tehran  that  "aft^r  100  years  of  French  rule 
the  inhabitants  were  worse  off  than  they  had 
been  before  .  .  "  Winston  Churchill  objected 
but  Stalin  agreed,  saying  that  he  "did  not 
propose  to  have  the  Allies  shed  blood  to  re- 
store Indochina,  for  example,  to  old  French 
colonial  rule  .  .  ," 

On  Jan.  24,  1944,  FDR  wrote  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull  that  he  had  told  the 
British  Ambassador  that  "Indochina  should 
not  go  back  to  France  but  that  it  should 
be  Lxdministered  by  an  international  trustee- 
ship." He  added  that  "France  has  milked 
:r  for  one  hundred  vears.  The  people  of  Indo- 
china are  entitled  to  something  better  than 
that." 

Indochina,  however,  was  but  a  minute 
problem  for  the  wartime  President.  He  did 
little  more  than  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  small  French  forces  trying  to  make  their 
way  to  the  Far  East  via  the  French  enclaves 
in  India.  At  FDR's  request.  V:ce  President 
Henry  Wallace  told  Chiang  Kai-shek  that 
FDR  was  offering  him  all  of  Indochina  as  an 
outright  grant.  In  a  display  of  wisdom, 
Chiang  turned  down  the  offer,  saying  rightly 
that    the    Indochlnese    were     "not    Chinese. 
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They  would  not  assimilate  into  the  Chinese 
people   " 

FDR's  approach  may  have  been  humanita- 
rian but  It  certainly  was  cavalier  and  showed 
his  scant  knowledge  of  Southeast  Asia.  The 
President  died  in  April,  1945,  with  Indochina 
still    under   Japanese    control. 

De  Gaulle's  vow 

Charles  de  Gaulle,  today  the  host  for  the 
Paris  talks,  was  the  wartime  leader  of  the 
Free  French,  a  role  which  brought  him  Into 
bitter  disagreements  with  FDR  and  the 
United  States  on  many  Issues.  Including 
Indochina. 

De  Gaulle  wrote  in  his  memoirs  that  dur- 
ing the  war  Indochina  "seemed  like  a  great 
ship  out  of  control,""  adding;  "As  I  saw  her 
move  away  Into  the  mist,  I  swore  that  I  would 
one  day  bring  her  In." 

By  1945,  with  France  cleared  of  the  Nazis, 
de  Gaulle,  "'aware  of  the  hostility  of  the  Al- 
lies— particularly  the  Americans — In  regard 
to  our  Far  Eastern  position.""  resolved  that 
"French  blood  shed  on  the  .^^oll  of  Indochina 
would  constitute  an  Impressive  claim""  to  re- 
gain the  colony. 

FDR"s  death  eased  de  Gaulle's  problem. 
During  a  Washington  visit  in  August.  1945, 
President  Truman  told  him  that  the  Ameri- 
can Government  "offers  no  opposition  to  the 
return  of  the  French  army  and  authority 
in  Indochina." 

The  atomic  bomb  had  been  dropped  in 
Japan  Just  before  de  Gaulle's  trip  to  Wash- 
ington. He  recorded  his  "bitter  visions"  of 
the  bomb's  meaning  but  quickly  added  that 
the  collapse  of  Japan  removed  "the  American 
veto  which  had  kept  us  out  of  the  Pacific. 
Indochina  from  that  day  became  accessible 
to  us  once  again." 

At  the  wartime  Tehran  and  Potsdam  con- 
ferences, it  had  been  agreed  that,  after  the 
fighting  ended.  Vietnam  would  be  occupied 
by  Chinese  Nationalist  troops  down  to  the 
16th  parallel,  with  British  Commonwealth 
forces  taking  over  the  southern  half  of  the 
peninsula. 

That  was  In  fact  done  for  a  while.  And  as 
the  French  returned  to  reassert  authority, 
they  found  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  already  was 
leading  an  Insurrection.  He  seized  Hanoi  be- 
fore the  French  could  get  there,  proclaiming 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

De  Gaulle  worked  for  a  French  Union,  with 
some  autonomy  for  Vietnam.  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, and  he  recorded  that  "I  Intended  to 
go  to  Indochina  myself  to  settle  matters  .  .  .'• 
He  never  did.  In  the  end.  negotiations  be- 
tween Ho  and  Paris  were  aborted  by  French 
dlehards,  fighting  ensued  and  FYance  re- 
!Tained  control  of  her  colony.  De  Gaulle  re- 
tired from  office  in  January,  1946,  not  to  re- 
turn until  1958. 

The  first  act  in  Indochina  was  over.  FDR 
failed  in  his  aim.  A  European  colony  was  re- 
established in  Asia  but  the  auguries  for  Its 
success  were  not  good.  Nationalism  was  the 
new  power,  with  Communist  Ho  exploiting 
it. 

II.    HO    .^G-MNST    FRANCE    PLUS   EISENHOWER    .\ND 
DULLES 

Five  months  after  the  Japanese  collapse, 
Bao  Dai,  emperor  of  Vietnam,  wrote  de  Gaulle 
telling  him  to  "abandon  any  thought"  of  re- 
asserting French  sovereignty,  adding  that  if 
he  attempted  to  do  so  "every  village  would 
ijecome  a  core  of  resistance."  But  neither  de 
Gaulle  nor  his  successors  saw  the  truth  of 
that  advice. 

Ho's  efforts  to  reach  an  accommodation 
with  Paris  was  defeated  by  French  officers  In 
control  in  Indochina  and  by  the  French  Com- 
munist Party  In  FYance,  aided  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Commr.nists  played  Parls's  game 
against  Ho  in  the  hope  that  France  itself 
would  go  Communist,  sweeping  Indochina 
into  the  Communist  world  without  resort  to 
war 

When  Ho  sent  an  emissary  to  Paris,  Maurice 
Thorez,  the  French  Communist,  told  him 
that  he  did  not  intend  in  any  way  "to  be  con- 
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sldered  the  eventual  liquidator  of  the  French 
positions  In  Indochina."  French  Communists 
did  not  block  the  Indochina  war  budgets  in 
the  Assembly. 

But  Prance  did  not  go  Communist.  And 
the  Indochina  war  escalated  as  Ho  fought  on 
to  the  climactic  battle  at  Dlenblenphu  In 
1954. 

By  December,  1950,  the  French  were  sound- 
ing alarm  in  Washington.  At  that  moment, 
the  United  States  was  heavily  engaged  in 
Korea  against  both  the  Communist  Chlne.te 
and  the  North  Koreans. 

Under  Truman,  a  Military  Assistance  Ad- 
visory Group  (MAAG)  arrived  In  Vietnam 
in  July,  1950.  But  Korea  had  the  priority  and 
it  was  not  until  the  advent  of  the  Eisen- 
hower Administration  and  the  end  of  th.> 
Korean  war  that  the  United  States  became 
deeply  Involved  in  trying  to  prop  up  the 
French  and  save  their  position  in  Indochina 
meaning  essentially  in  what  Is  now  the  two 
Vletnams  Why? 

The  United  States  had  no  economic  inter- 
ests In  Indochina  worth  mentioning;  ka 
antlcolonlal  attitude,  both  governmental  and 
public,  had  pressed  in  the  postwar  years  for 
the  British  to  give  up  India  and  for  the  Dutch 
to  free  Indonesia.  But  the  pressure  on  France 
was  limited,  halting,  less  than  effective  for 
too  long. 

Answer  lies  in  Europe 

The  answer  lies  in  American  pKSllcy  In 
Europe.  What  Washington  did  to  aid  Paris  m 
Indochina  was  a  function  of  its  European 
policy  and  a  derogation  of  its  basic  antl- 
colonlal thrust  In  Asia.  If  Paris  then  had  been 
as  stable  as  London  or  The  Hague,  there 
probably  would  have  been  no  aid  and  Ho 
would  have  triumphed.  Retrospectively,  it 
appears  that  In  larger  world  terms  It  would 
have  made  little  or  no  difference  to  the 
United  States.  Washington  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  being  an  offshore  Pacific  power. 
as  was  the  general  intention  even  to  the 
point  of  withdrawing  troops  from  Korea  in 
1949, 

But  Paris,  and  France,  were  not  stable. 
American  policy  centered  on  rebuilding  West- 
ern Europe  economically  with  Marshall  Pin:; 
aid  and  in  creating  a  viable  defense  romni'.;- 
nlty  through  NATO.  These  were  the  years 
when  the  Communist  coup  succeeded  m 
Czechoslovakia  and  Stalin  tried  to  force  the 
Western  powers  out  of  Berlin  by  a  blockade 
Stalin  died  six  weeks  after  Gen.  Eisen- 
hower's inauguration  as  President,  setting  off 
what  was  to  be  polycentrlsm  In  the  Commu- 
nist world.  But  that  was  not  to  be  apparent 
for  some  years.  Meanwhile  the  Korean  war 
had  alarmed  the  United  States.  When  it  was 
over,  the  fear  was  that  the  Communists'  next 
thrust  would  come  in  support  of  Ho  In 
Vietnam, 

By  late  1953,  with  American  dollar  and 
arms  aid  to  the  French  mounting  rapidly  i:i 
Indochina,  a  Senator  on  a  study  mission  to 
Indochina  concluded  his  report  in  words  that 
expressed  the  temper  of  the  times: 

■The  need  to  stay  with  it  is  clear  because 
the  is*ue  for  us  is  not  Indochina  alone.  Nor 
is  it  just  Asia.  The  issue  in  this  war  so  many 
people  would  like  to  forget  is  the  continued 
freedom  of  the  non-Communist  world,  the 
containment  of  Conmiunist  itgression,  and 
the  welfare  and  sceurlty  of  our  country." 

The  author  of  those  words  was  Sen,  Mike 
Mansfield   iD-Mont.). 

Berlin  Conference.  1954 
In  the  rubble  of  Berlin  in  early  1954,  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Prance  and 
Britain  held  their  first  postwar  conference, 
ostensibly  to  ciiscuss  the  future  of  divided 
Germany  and  ol  then  partially  divided  .Aus- 
tria. Nothing  was  accomplished  on  either 
issue. 

But  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  Georges 
Bidault.  pressed  the  American  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Foster  Dulles,  to  agree  to  what 
was  to  become  the  Geneva  Conference  on 
both  Korea  and  Indochina, 
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"We  had  to  have  this  conference,"  Bidault 
wrote  in  his  memoirs.  "Prance  was  fighting 
alone  and  was  onlv  being  given  financial 
aid  We  were  fighting  7000  miles  away  from 
home  and  the  war  was  costly  in  human  lives. 
The  war  came  vmder  heavy  criticism  in 
France  and  in  the  United  States.  Acts  of 
treason  and  sabotage  were  committed  in 
France." 

Dulles  was  tugged  two  ways  by  Bidault  s 
plea.  On  the  one  hand  he  desperately  wanted 
French  ratification  of  what  then  was  the 
keystone  in  American  policy  in  Europe:  the 
creation  of  the  European  Defense  Commun- 
ity under  which  a  unified  armed  force  wo\ild 
be  created,  submerging  German  arms  forever 
in  a  supranational  command  French  ratifica- 
tion was  needed  for  success. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dulles  wanted  to  keep 
clear  of  Indochina,  where  he  could  easily 
smell  failure — which  to  him  meant  the  loss 
of  territory  to  the  Communists.  Further- 
more, he  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to 
do,  at  least  directly,  with  the  Communist 
Chinese,  although  he  recognized  they  would 
have  to  be  at  Geneva,  too  (Indeed,  during 
the  week  he  did  subsequently  spend  at  Ge- 
neva, Dulles  sat  stonily  behind  Chou  En-lal, 
then  Peking's  foreign  minister,  without  a 
word  or  a  handshake  between  them.) 

The  American  attitude  toward  China  was 
so  bitter  at  the  time  that  Dulles  felt  im- 
pelled, on  his  return  from  the  Berlin  meet- 
ing, to  sav  in  a  radio-TV  report  that  he  had 
dra'matlcallv  lield  out  until  60  minutes  be- 
fore adjournment  to  win  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  V.  M.  MolotoVs  acceptance  of  the 
Dulles  demand  "that  I  would  not  agree  to 
meet  with  the  Chinese  Communists  unless 
it  was  expresslv  agreed  and  put  in  writing 
that  no  United  States  recognition  would  be 
involved."" 

With  this  safeguard  politically  at  home 
and  in  hopes  that  the  French  would  accept 
the  European  Defense  Community,  Dulles 
agreed  to  the  Geneva  Conference. 
The  falling  domino 
Twenty-three  davs  after  the  Berlin  Con- 
ference organized  the  Geneva  meeting,  Ho's 
forces  made  their  first  major  attack  on  the 
French  fortress  of  Dlenblenphu  in  western 
North  Vietnam  near  the  border  of  Laos.  Ho 
had  begun  his  "fight  and  negotiate  "  tactic 
now  being  repeated  while  today's  talks  go 
.  n  in  Paris, 

Eisenhower's  view  of  the  importance  of 
'Keeping  Indochina  out  of  Communist  hands 
'.vas  essentially  that  expressed  by  Sen.  Mans- 
i^eld.  The  President  wrote  in  his  memoirs 
that  "If  Indochina  fell,  not  only  Thailand 
but  Burma  and  Malaya  would  be  threatened, 
with  added  risks  to  East  Pakistan  and  South 
Asia  as  well  as  to  all  Indonesia." 

It  was  Elsenhower  who  publicized  what 
he  called  "the  falling  domino  principle"  He 
also  was  concerned,  as  he  said  at  the  time 
.ind  later  ^^TOte  In  his  memoirs,  about  the 
possible  "loss  of  valuable  deposits  of  tin  and 
prodigious  supplies  of  rubber  and  rice"  in 
Southeast  Asia,  comments  to  which  the 
North  Vietnamese  now  in  Paris  have  called 
attention  in  an  effort  to  sustain  a  Marxist 
view  of  American  actions. 

Kennedy- Johnson  vieics 
American  leaders  were  divided  in  1954  on 
what  to  do  about  Indochina.  Sen.  John  F. 
Kennedv  castigated  the  French  for  not  giving 
more  ground  to  the  non-Communist  Viet- 
namese. Sen.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  declared 
•hat  he  was  "against  sending  American  GIs 
into  the  mud  and  muck  of  Indochina  on  a 
blood-letting  spree  to  perpetuate  colonialism 
and  white  man's  exploitation  in  Asia," 

But  neither  was  yet  in  power  in  the  White 
House;  Elsenhower  was  and  to  him  came 
oroposals  for  military  aid  to  the  French. 
From  Berlin  In  January  and  February  to 
Geneva  beginning  In  May.  "the  ever-present, 
persistent,  gnawing  possibility  was  that  of 
employing  our  ground  forces  in  Indochina" 
as  Eisenhower  recorded  it. 


The  crisis  in  Washington  came  m  April 
as  Ho's  general.  Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  tightened 
his  stranglehold  on  Dlenblenphu  while  the 
world  watched.  In  March,  the  French  Chief 
of  Staff  had  visited  Washington  to  say  that 
unless  the  United  States  intervened.  Indo- 
china would  be  lost. 

On  Saturday,  April  3,  Dulles  met  secretly 
with  eight  congressional  leaders  and  told 
them  the  President  wanted  a  joint  resolution 
by  Congress  to  permit  him  to  tise  air  and 
naval  power  In  Indochina.  If  Indochina  fell, 
said  Dulles,  the  United  States  might  be  forced 
back  to  Hawaii  as  In  World  War  II 

Adm  Arthur  W.  Radford,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Stafi,  proposed  using  planes 
from  two  American  carriers  then  in  the 
South  China  Sea.  plus  land-based  aircraft 
from  the  Fhlllpplnes.  for  a  single  strike  to 
save  Dienbienphti  He  conceded  that  the  three 
other  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  disagreed 
with  him 

Of  the  legislators  in  that  room,  only  two 
are  still  in  Congress;  Sen.  Richard  B.  Russell 
(D-Oa.)  and  Rep.  John  W.  McCormack  (D- 
Mass.),  now  the  House  Speaker,  The  other 
man  still  in  power  was  Sen,  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, 

L.B.J.'s  crucial  question 

It  w.as  Sen.  Johnson  who  asked  the  criti- 
cal question  about  allies  in  such  a  venture. 
He  said  he  knew  that  the  then  Senate  ma- 
jority leader,  William  F.  Knowland,  had  been 
saying  publicly  that  in  the  Korean  War  up 
to  90  per  cent  of  the  men  and  the  money 
came  from  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  had  become  sold  on  the  idea  that  that 
was  bad.  Hence  in  any  operation  in  Indo- 
china, we  ought  to  know  first  who  would 
put  up  the  men. 

Sen.  Johnson  asked  Dulles  whether  he  had 
consulted  nations  which  might  be  allied  in 
anv  intervention.  Dulles  said  he  had  not.  In 
the  end,  all  eight  members  of  Congress  agreed 
that  Dulles  had  better  first  go  shopping  for 
allies. 

So  Dulles  did.  And  Gen,  Qlap's  men  moved 
closer  and  closer  into  the  fortress  at  Dlen- 
blenphu. Within  a  week  Dulles  talked  to 
diplomatic  representatives  in  Washington  t.f 
Britain,  France,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the 
Philippines,  Thailand  and  the  then  three 
Associated  States  of  Indochina:  Vietnam. 
Laos  and  Cambodia.  He  ran  into  a  monumen- 
tal rock  of  opposition  from  the  British. 

The  British  attitude,  given  that  of  the 
congressional  leaders,  forced  a  shelving  of 
immediate  intervention.  Instead,  Dulles  be- 
gan planning  the  creation  of  a  "united  front" 
lor  ■'united  action"  m  what  was  later  to 
emerge  as  SEATO,  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization, 

While  Dulles  was  doing  this.  Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  in  an  off-the-record  speech 
that  was  quickly  divulged,  declared  in  Wash- 
ington (in  April  16  that  "...  If  to  avoid 
further  Communist  expansion  in  Asia  and 
Indochina,  we  must  take  the  risk  now  by 
putting  our  boys  in,  I  think  the  Executive 
has  to  take  the  politically  unpopular  deci- 
sion and  do  it." 

While  Elsenhower  was  trying  to  keep  the 
Nation  calm.  Nixon's  remarks  caused  alarm, 
A  rider  to  a  House  appropriations  bill  was 
introduced  requiring  prior  congressional  ap- 
proval before  the  President  could  send  troops 
to  Indochina  or  anywhere  else.  Elsenhower 
was  prepared  to  veto  the  bill  but  the  rider 
failed  to  pass. 

Unattainable  or  iinacceptatle 
In  answering  a  press  conference  question, 
the  President  described  his  1954  dilemma 
much  as  Lvndon  Johnson  might  describe  his 
1968  dilemma.  Said  Eisenhower:  "You  are 
steering  a  course  Isetween  two  extremes,  one 
of  which,  I  would  say.  would  be  unattain- 
able, and  the  other  unacceptable." 

The  "unattainable."  he  said,  was  a  com- 
pletely satisfactory  agreement  with  the  Com- 
munists. The  'unacceptable  "  was  "'to  see  the 
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whole  anti-Communist  defense  of  that  area 
crumble  and  disappear." 

In  Paris  on  April  23,  three  days  before 
the  Geneva  Conference  opened  (initially  on 
the  Korean  issuet,  Bidault  pleaded  with 
Dulles  for  a  massive  air  attack,  using  the 
American  carriers  then  stationed  In  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  as  their  successors  are  today,  Bidault 
has  written  that  he  pointed  out  to  Dulles 
"that  he  had  told  me  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  the  U  S.  would  not  tolerate  the 
advance  of  communism  in  Southeast  Asia; 
If  he  wanted,  he  could  reconcile  theory  with 
practice  by  helping  us  in  Dlenblenphu  "' 

Bidault  also  claimed  in  his  memoirs  that 
Dulles  asked  him  "if  we  would  like  the  U.S. 
to  give  us  two  atomic  bombs."  This  has  been 
denied  on  the  American  .side  and  no  evi- 
dence lias  been  presented  to  support  Bld- 
aulfs  statement.  Bidault  wrote  that  his  an- 
swer was  that  with  the  use  of  atomic  bombs 
the  garrison  "would  be  worse  off  than 
before," 

Despite  hist-minute  efforts  by  Dulles  and 
Adm,  Radford.  F:i.senhower  would  not  agree 
to  intervention  without  allies  and  without 
congressional  approval,  which  lie  never  pub- 
licly asked 

Gloom   at   Geneva 

Thus  the  Geneva  Conference  opened  In  a 
mood  of  deepest  American  gloom,  Dulles  dis- 
associated himself  as  much  ;is  possible  from 
what  he  saw  as  the  coming  disaster.  Dien- 
iMenphu  fell  and  Pierre  Mcndes-France  be- 
came the  French  Premier  on  a  jjromlse  to 
negotiate  peace  in  Geneva  within  a  month. 
The  Anglo-.American-French  relationship 
wsks  In  a  shamble 

The  shooting  ended  in  Indochina  on  July 
21.  1954,  the  day  after  Mendes-France's  self- 
proclalnied  deadline,  but  from  most  of  the 
French  other  than  embittered  military  there 
were  only  cheers  for  him 

The  fir.st  Indochina  war,  which  had  lasted 
7';  years,  was  over  but  in  such  a  way  as 
toinvite  the  second  Indochina  war  and.  most 
importantly,  to  Invite  American  Intervention 

III    DITLLES  AND  DIEM  VERSUS  HO  CIIl   MINH 

Geneva  ended  with  a  cease-fire  agreement 
between  the  French  and  the  Communists 
and  a  Final  Declaration  of  all  the  conferees 
The  former  ended  the  fighting  and  provided 
for  a  political  regroupment  of  opposing 
forces;  the  latter  sketched  out  the  political 
future,  declaring  that  the  agreed  "military 
demarcation  line"  at  the  17lh  parallel,  which 
now  .separates  North  from  South,  was  to  be 
considered  "provisional  and  should  not  in 
any  way  be  interpreted  as  constituting  a 
political  or  territorial  boundary. •' 

The  Declaration  also  said  that  consulta- 
tions should  be  held  between  the  authorities 
of  "the  two  zones"  beginning  on  July  20. 
1955,  leading  to  "general  elections"  which 
■shah  be  held  In  July  1956  .  .  " 

The  elections,  of  course,  have  never  been 
he;d,  a  fact  that  has  aroused  bitter  dispute 
as  to  who  was  to  blame  What  did  happen 
w.as  that  John  Foster  Dulles  decided  to  make 
what  became  South  Vietnam  a  viable  state 
on  its  own. 


Saigon  disassociates  self 
The  Saigon  government,  of  which  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem  became  the  head  two  weeks  before  the 
conclusion  at  Geneva,  disassociated  itself 
from  the  agreements.  Dlem's  representative 
in  Geneva  who  did  so  was  Tran  Van  Do.  until 
recently  the  Foreign  Minister  In  the  current 
Saigon  regime. 

Despite  Soviet  pressure  to  back  the  agree- 
ments, the  United  States  limited  Itself  to  a 
declaration  that  supported  unity  of  Vietnam 
through  "free  elections"  under  United  Na- 
tions supervision  to  assure  their  fairness  and 
a  statement  that  It  would  view  any  renewal 
of  aggression  In  violation  of  the  agreements 
"wltii  grave  concern  and  as  seriously  threat- 
ening International  peace  and  security." 

The  common  expectation  in  Geneva  was 
that  the  results  v,ould   have   the   effect  of 
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getting  the  French  out  and  preventing  the 
Americans  from  intervening  It  was  presuma- 
bly on  this  basis  that  Molotov  and  Chou 
En-lal  convinced  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  accept  less 
than  full  control  of  Vietnam. 

Although  there  Is  no  direct  e^'ldence,  the 
two  key  Communist  leaders  must  also  have 
argued  that  in  due  course  South  Vietnam 
would  easily  fall  into  Hos  control.  In  recent 
years  there  have  been  comments  from  Hanoi 
which  indicate  that,  retraspectively,  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communists  believe  they 
were  sold  out  by  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese. 
Many  consider  this  a  key  factor  in  Hanoi's 
evident  determination  not  to  repeat  the  proc- 
ess in  any  new  form  at  the  current  Paris 
talks 

But  South  Vietnam  did  not  fall  as  the  ripe 
apple  to  Ho  and  the  Communists.  Two  men 
worked  together  to  prevent  that:  Dulles  and 
Diem 

Something  to  salvage 

Lt  Gen  Andrew  J.  Goodpaster.  now  on  the 
Harriman  delegation  In  Paris  and  named  by 
President  Johnson  to  be  the  nvimber  two 
American  military  leader  in  Vietnam  after 
Gen  William  C  Westmoreland  returns  home, 
was  then  the  cop  White  House  military  aide 
to  Elsenhower 

In  a  1966.  statement  for  the  Dulles  Oral 
History  Project  at  Princeton.  Goodpaster 
recalled  that  alter  the  Geneva  settlement 
"Dulles  thought  that  it  was  perhaps  not 
quite  down  the  drain"  although,  said  Good- 
paster. everyone  else,  I  think,  felt  that  It 
was  "  Dulles  "felt  that  there  might  be  some- 
thing in  this  that  would  be  worth  trying  to 
salvage,  trying  to  sustain." 

To  assess  the  prospects.  Dulles  got  Eisen- 
hower :o  send  Gen.  J.  Lawton  Collins,  sug- 
gested by  Goodpaster.  to  South  Vietnam  in 
late  1954  Collins  recalled,  also  for  the  Oral 
History  Project,  that  when  he  was  leaving 
Washington  Dulles  said  to  him:  "Frankly. 
Collins.  I  think  our  chances  of  saving  the 
situation  there  are  not  more  than  one  in 
ten  ■ 

But  some  months  later,  after  visiting 
Saigon  himself  and  hearing  Collins'  report 
after  the  general's  return  to  Washington. 
Dulles  commented  that  it  now  looked  more 
like  a  50-50  chance.  Added  Collins:  "And 
he  was   very   well   pleased.  ' 

Role   of  Diem 

By  now  Stalin's  successors  in  the  Kremlin, 
and  the  men  in  Peking  as  well,  were  talking 
up  "peaceful  coexistence  "  between  the  Com- 
munist and  non-Communist  worlds.  But 
Dulles  remained  unconvinced  of  any  change 
of  heart  and  he  determineti  to  hold  the  line 
at  the  17th  parallel  in  Vietnam  as  well  as  at 
the  38th  parallel  in  Korea,  the  two  fringes  of 
what  he  considered  Communist  power  cen- 
tered In  Peking  and  perhaps  directed  from 
Moscow. 

It  would  take  a  leader  in  Saigon,  however, 
to  make  such  a  holding  operation  work  and 
that  man  was  Diem.  A  Vietnam  nationalist 
and  a  Catholic.  Diem  had  been  living  In  the 
United  States  since  1951.  mostly  at  Mary- 
knoll  Seminary  in  Lakewood.  N.J..  with  occa- 
sional trips  to  Washington  to  discuss  Viet- 
nam with  such  men  as  Sen.  Mansfield  and 
Rep.  John  F.  Kennedy.  He  also  frequently 
met  with  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  In  New 
York. 

Dlem  had  wanted  the  post  In  Saigon  and  it 
had  been  offered  to  him  by  Emperor  Bao  Dal. 
But  each  time  Dlem  demanded  a  total  end  of 
French  control  and  a  free  hand  for  himself. 
This  he  finally  got  when  he  took  over  the 
government  on  July  7.  1954.  He  had,  by  then, 
powerful  friends  in  Washington  who  were  to 
susuun  him  in  the  years  ahead  as  he  fought 
the  Communists. 

Twenty-six  days  after  the  Geneva  accords 
were  signed,  Elsenhower  transferred  aid  di- 
rectly to  Vietnam  rather  than  through 
France.  But  the  French  were  unhappy  with 
Diem  and  wanted  someone  they  felt  would 
be   more   amenable   to    protection   ol   their 
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economic  and  cultural  interests  in  Vletn.im. 
Dulles  balked  and  his  associates  called  on 
Mansfield  for  help.  The  Senator  stated,  on 
returning  from  a  Vietnam  trip,  that  "In  the 
event  that  the  Diem  government  falls  .  .  . 
the  United  States  should  consider  an  im- 
mediate suspension  of  all  aid  to  Vietnam 
and  the  French  Union  forces  there."  The 
French  officers  in  those  forces  were  soon  to 
leave  but  Dlem  was  long  to  stay. 
Eisenhower  letter 

The  French  reluctantly  agreed  to  back 
Diem.  And  on  Oct.  23,  1954,  President  Elsen- 
hower sent  a  letter  to  Dlem  in  response  to 
Dlem's  request  for  aid.  The  President  said 
the  aid  was  to  assist  South  Vietnam  in 
"developing  and  maintaining  a  strong,  viable 
state,  capable  of  resisting  attempted  subver- 
sion or  aggression  through  military  means.  " 
Eisenhower  also  expressed  the  hope  that 
Diems  government  would  be  "so  responsive 
to  tlie  nationalist  aspirations  of  its  people,  so 
enlightened  in  purpose  and  effective  in  per- 
formance, that  It  will  be  respected  both  at 
home  and  abroad  and  discourage  any  who 
might  wish  to  Impose  a  foreign  ideology  on 
your  iree  people." 

The  letter,  drafted  by  Kenneth  Young  m 
the  State  Department,  is  the  one  President 
Johnson  has  often  cited  to  show  that  the 
current  American  involvement  was  begun  by 
Republican  President  Eisenhower.  Eisen- 
hower has  complained  in  private  about  this 
use  of  his  letter  but  has  never  done  so 
publicly. 

By  July.  1955.  when  the  consultations  :or 
the  elections  In  all  of  Vietnam  were  to  begin 
under  the  terms  of  Geneva.  Diem  was  in  a 
strong  position  internally.  His  government 
has  absorbed  the  nearly  900.000  refugees  from 
the  North.  250.000  of  which  had  been  evacu- 
ated and  brought  South  in  American  naval 
vessels. 

Dlem  said  he  was  for  unification  and  for 
free  elections  "to  achieve  this  unity."  But  he 
was  ""skeptical"  about  holding  them  in  the 
North,  where  "a  regime  of  oppression"  was 
in  power.  Furthermore,  his  goverrunent  did 
not  sign  and  was  "not  bound  in  any  way"  by 
the  Geneva  accords.  Hence  "nothing  con- 
structive will  be  done"  as  long  as  the  Com- 
munists deny  democratic  freedoms. 

The  North  objects,  called  for  a  renewed 
Geneva  Conference  by  Moscow  and  Peking 
paid  little  attention.  Indeed,  the  Soviets 
seemed  so  satisfied  with  the  division  that  In 
1957  they  proposed  admitting  both  Vletnams 
to  the  United  Nations  along  with  the  two 
Koreas.  But  the  United  States  opposed  admis- 
sion of  the  two  Communist  states. 

Votes  for  Ho 

In  the  wake  of  the  first  Indochina  war,  the 
probability  Is  that,  given  a  free  election 
throughout  all  of  Vietnam.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
would  have  been  the  winner.  That  Dulles 
probably  believed  this  is  Indicated  by  a 
comment  In  Elsenhcwer"s  memoirs: 

"I  have  never  talked  or  corresponded  with 
a  person  knowledgeable  in  Indochinese  .lifairs 
who  did  not  agree  that  had  elections  been 
held  as  of  the  time  of  the  fighting,  possibly 
80  per  cent  of  the  population  would  have 
voted  for  the  Communist  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  as 
their  leader  rather  than  Chief  of  State  Bao 
Dai  •" 

Dlem  gained  support  In  his  own  country 
and  in  the  United  States  as  well.  Sen.  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  declared  in  May  1955.  when 
Bao  Dal  tried  unsuccessfully  to  put  a  rein 
on  Dlem.  that  "Premier  Dlem  is  the  best  hope 
that  we  have  In  South  Vietnam  He  deserves 
and  must  have  the  whole-hearted  support 
of  the  American  Government .     '" 

To  Washington  it  looked  as  though  Dulles 
was  right  and  that  economic  aid  and  some 
military  training  help  to  Dlem  would  Indeed 
produce  a  viable  state  and  result  In  a  stable 
line  at  the  17th  parallel 

Furthermore.  Dulles  had  constrvicted 
SEATO  and  used  it  to  put  an  umbrella  of 
international  support  over  South  Vietnam  as 
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a  "protocol  state  '"  .\long  with  Dulles,  two 
Senators  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  One  of  them  was  Mansfield. 

U.S.  problems  elsewhere 

The  United  States  had  greater  problems 
elsewhere  in  the  final  Elsenhower  years,  not- 
ably with  Niklta  Khrushchev  over  the  U-2 
and  the  Soviet  Sputnik  and  ICBM  develop- 
ments. Few  other  than  those  directly  con- 
cerned paid  attention  to  Vietnam:  it  all 
seemed  to  be  going  well 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  seemed  absorbed  in  rebuild- 
ing the  North.  Despite  an  abortl\  e  coup.  Diem 
seemed  well  in  control  In  the  South  and  there 
was  talk  of  a  "miracle"  of  postwar  develop- 
ment, .\nd  there  were  no  .American  battle 
ca.sualtles. 

Yet  the  United  States  was,  in  fact,  slidine 
into  what  was  to  become  the  second  Indo- 
china war.  The  U.S.  understood  the  Commu- 
nists' aim  but  nf  their  plans  and  strategy-  it 
was  woeftiUy  ignorant. 

IV.     KENNEDY'S  INTERVENTION' 

The  1954  divi.sion  of  Vietnam  was  tieo- 
graphlc  but  the  regroupment  of  forces  after 
Geneva  was  political.  Not  only  did  about 
900.000  come  South  but  from  90.000  to  about 
150.000  Communists  troops  including  their 
families  went  North,  many  of  them  on  Polish 
and  Soviet  ships. 

Most  Importantly,  as  Bernard  Fall  has 
written,  a  small  group  of  Ho's  elite  guer- 
rillas "quietly  buried  its  well-preased  weap- 
ons, hid  its  portable  radio  transmitters  and 
simply  rettirned  for  the  time  being  to  the 
humdrum  tasks  of  sowing  and  harvesting 
rice," 

The  relative  calm  in  the  South  was  short- 
lived. By  the  end  of  1958.  Vletcong  activity 
had  begun  to  stir  in  the  South  and  security 
in  the  countryside  became  a  serious  problem. 
By  1959.  the  North  was  recuperating  from 
the  war  and  it  was  evident  that  unification 
would  not  come  through  elections.  Diem  grew 
oppressive  in  the  face  of  opposition  and  at- 
tempted coups.  It  was  time  for  the  Commu- 
nists to  act. 

Infiltration  in  1959 

According  to  an  American  appraisal  (re- 
leased in  May,  1968)  the  Lao  Dong  (Commu- 
nist) Party  in  the  North  decided  in  May. 
1959.  or  even  earlier,  that  the  time  had  come 
"to  push  the  armed  struggle  against  the 
enemy."'  a  sentence  U.S.  otficials  found  in  a 
captured  doctiment.  Furthermore,  at  that 
time,  according  to  the  .■American  appraisal, 
the  "Southern  part  of  the  Communist  appar- 
atus" had  "become  restive"  and  some  ele- 
ments were  taking  action  on  their  own  ini- 
tiative. 

Border  crossing  teams  were  created  and  in- 
filtration began  by  mid- 1959,  both  across  the 
Demilitarized  Zone  separating  the  two  Vlet- 
nams and  by  way  of  Laos.  Southerners  "a-ho 
had  gone  North  and  been  formed  into  units 
were  now  sent  back.  Those  who  had  re- 
mained in  the  South  dug  up  buried  weapons 
and  appeared  in  the  form  of  the  "Vletcong. 

Tlie  struggle  in  the  South  against  Diem 
was  formalized  at  the  end  of  1960  and  the  be- 
ginning of  1961.  On  Sept.  10.  1960.  the  Lao 
Dong  Party  adopted  a  resolution  declaring 
'hat  one  of  its  tasks  was  "to  liberate  South 
Vietnam  from  the  ruling  yoke  of  the  US.  im- 
pf^rialists  and  their  henchmen  ..."  .\nd  on 
Jan.  29.  1961.  Hanoi  announced  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Liberation  Front. 
formed  the  previous  December  as  the  politi- 
cal arm  of  the  Insurgent  Vletcong  in  the 
South. 

In   Kennedy's    hands 

All  this  had  occurred  in  the  final  phase 
of  the  Eisenhower  .Administration  but  it  was 
the  new  President,  John  F.  Kennedy,  who 
had  to  deal  with  it.  Much  that  is  known 
about  Communist  plans  and  movements, 
however,  was  unknown  then  and  the  Ken- 
nedy-Eisenhower discussion  about  the 
world's    problems    on    the    day    before    the 
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Kennedy  inauguration  did  not  touch  on 
Vietnam.  There  was.  however,  considerable 
discussion  of  neighboring  Laos,  which  the 
outgoing  President  considered  so  much  the 
key  to  Southeast  A-sia  that  he  said  he  would 
favor  unilateral  American  intervention  "'as 
a  last  desperate  hope"  to  deny  it  to  the 
Communists. 

Laos  was  indeed  Kennedy's  first  critical 
problem  in  the  area  and  he  came  close  to 
intervention.  In  the  end.  at  the  Vienna 
meeting  in  1961  with  Nikita  Khrushchev  and 
in  the  subsequent  Geneva  Conference  on  Laos 
in  1962.  Kennedy  was  able  to  put  Laos  aside 
as  the  adjunct  to  Vietnam  that  it  clearly  has 
been. 

But  shuntine  Laos  aside  did  nothing  about 
Vietnam  itself.  Kennedy  had  been  struck  by 
a    Khrushchev    speech    about    "wars    of    na- 
tional liberation"  and  from  this  was  to  come 
great    emphasis    on    counterinstirgency,    in- 
,  hiding  the  rise  of  the  Green  Berets. 
Grievances  in  aoittli 
That    there    were    Just    grievances    in    the 
South    against   the   Diem    regime    is    beyond 
dispute.  Critics  of  American  policy  contend, 
as  one  book  puts  it.  that   the   insurrection 
against    Diem    was    "Southern    rooted"    and 
that  "it  arose  at  Southern  initiative  m  re- 
sponse  to  Southern   demands."   Tlie   Ameri- 
can  Government   view   is   that,   despite   the 
grievances,   the   insurrection   was   effectively 
Northern  inspired  and  directed,  though  using 
Southerners  to  carry  it  out  lor  the  first  years. 
The    civil    war    view   was    rejected    by    the 
Ken'.iedv  Administration.  By  November,  1961. 
the  new-  Secretary  of  State.  Dean  Rusk,  was 
-peaking    of    "the    determined    and    ruthless 
campaicn    of    propaganda,    infiltration    and 
subversion    by    the    Communist    regime    in 
North   Vietnam   to  destroy   the   Republic   of 
Vietnam"   in   the  South. 

Kennedy  h:id  qualms  about  further  in- 
\olvement.  Still,  tiie  weakness  he  had  shown 
m  the  Bav  of  Pigs  debacle  in  Cuba,  many 
now  feel,  led  him  to  fear  another  seeming 
retreat  from  comn-'.ur.isin  and  thus  forced 
him  to  up  the  American  ante  in  Vietnam. 
In  late  1961.  two  emissaries  he  had  sent 
to  Vietnam.  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  and  Walt 
W.  RoEiow.  came  back  with  a  recommenda- 
tion for  sending  an  .American  military  task 
force  of  perhaps  10.000  men  for  self-defense 
and  perimeter  security  and.  if  the  South 
Vietnamese  were  hard  pressed  to  act  as  an 
emergency  reserve. 

That  report,  as  much  as  anything,  let  the 
new  President  to  take  the  irreversible  steps 
Into  the  second  Indochina,  or  Vietnam,  war. 
But  Kennedy  stopped  short  of  the  Rostow 
argument  for  a  contingency  plan  of  retalia- 


tion against  the  North  graduated  to  match 
the  intensity  of  Hanoi's  support  of  the  Vlet- 
cong. as  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.  has  described 
it. 

Johnson's  tour  of  area 

In  the  Kennedv  era.  the  Americans  were 
in  Vietnam  as  advisers,  about  16  000  of  them 
bT  the  time  of  the  President's  assassination. 
The  nrst  American  soldiers  v.-as  killed  on 
Dec.  22.  1961.  and  by  the  lime  of  Kennedy's 
death  about  150  Americans  had  died  in  Viet- 
nam from  hostile  action  and  other  reasons. 

Vice  President  Johnson  -visited  Vietnam  in 
Mav,  1901.  and  proclaimed  Diem  the  Winston 
Churchill  of  the  area,  although  lie  had  some 
private  criticisms.  On  his  re  .urn  he  told  Ken- 
nedv that  "we  must  decide  whether  to  help 
these  countries  to  the  best  of  our  ability  or 
throw  in  the  towel  in  the  area  and  pull 
back  our  defenses  to  San  Francisco  and  a 
"Fortress  America'  concept."  He  recommended 
"a  major  effort"  to  help  the  area,  citing  as 
critical  the  American  word  to  live  up  to  Its 
treaties  and  stand  by  its  friends. 

The  Taylor-Rostow  mission  backed  the  Vice 
Presidential  view  in  large  part.  Kennedy  at 
the  time  was  trying  to  find  new  agreements 
".vith   the   Soviets  but  Moscow  seemed   in  a 
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truculent  mood.  The  President  knew  that  the 
Communist  world  of  Stalin's  day  was  Im- 
ished;  .still,  he  worried  lest  an  American 
retreat  in  Asia  upset  the  world  power  balance. 
So  more  military  advisers  were  sent  to 
Vietnam,  Diem  was  fully  backed  and  the 
United  States  became  inextricably  involved 
in  the  Second  Indochina  War. 

The  Vletcong  terror  campaign  mounted  but 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  de- 
clared on  his  1962  visit  that  "every  quantita- 
tive measurement  we  have  shows  that  we're 
winning  this  war"  and  Rusk  said  the  next 
March  that  the  struggle  was  'turning  an 
important  corner." 

How  do  we  get  out? 
By  fall,  however,  the  innocence  and  self- 
delusion  had  been  somewliat  shattered  after 
Dlem's  attack  on  the  Buddhists  The  Presi- 
dent had  evidenced  his  doubts  in  May.  1963, 
during  a  visit  to  the  United  states  by  Cana- 
dian Prime  Minister  Lester  Pearson. 

As  Pearson  told  it  in  April.  1968.  after  leav- 
ing office,  the  President  asked  his  advice 
about  Vietnam.  Pearson  said  the  United 
states  should  "get  out"  The  President  re- 
plied. "That's  a  stupid  answer.  Everybody 
knows  that.  The  question  Is:  How  do  we  get 
out?" 

By  this  lime  the  shape  of  the  Communist 
world  had  changed  massively  from  what  It 
had  been  when  Dulles  decide  in  1954  to  pick 
up  the  pieces  after  the  Geneva  -^lonference. 
Ho  Chi  Minh  remained  a  Communist  but 
by  1963  it  was  apparent  lie  was  no  simple 
tool  of  Moscow  or  Peking,  or  both,  but  acting 
largely  on  his  own.  Yet  Kennedy,  v.-ho  saw 
the  polyccntrlsni  of  communism,  could  not 
escape  Vietnam. 

His  last  act  was  to  help  push  Diem  from 
omee.  in  part  by  public  criticism  of  his  re- 
lationship  with    his   notorious    brother   and 
.slster-in-Iaw.  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu  and  Mme.  Nhu. 
In  October,  the  generals  struck  and  Diem  and 
Nhu  were  murdered,  setting  ofT  a  period  of 
political  instaliblllty  In  which  a  dozen  gov- 
ernments were  to  come  and  go. 
It  is  their  war 
Kennedv  had  said  a  month  earlier  that  "in 
the  final  analysis,  it  is  their  war    They  are 
the  ones  who  have  to  win  it  or  lose  it  .  .  . 
All  we  can  do  i.s  help,  and  we  are  making  It 
very  clear.  But  I  don't  agree  with  those  who 
say  '.ve  should  withdraw.  That  would  be  a 
great   mistake."   Earlier,   the   President   had 
.said     that    he    subscribed    to    Elsenhower's 
"domino"  theory  on  the  effect  of  the  loss  to 
the  Commtinists  of  Vietnam. 

Kennedv  had  the  tiger  by  the  tall  and  did 
not  know  how  to  let  him  go.  There  has  been 
much  speculation  on  what  he  might  have 
done  had  he  not  been  assassinated  on  Nov. 
22.  1963,  but  much  of  it  has  been  self-serving 
and  all  of  it  fruitless. 

The  voung  President's  legacy  v.-as  16,000 
American  troops  in  Vietnam,  some  In  actual 
combat  though  not  formally  so.  a  continuing 
Anterican  commitment  and  no  plan  of  es- 
cape. Like  Elsenhower,  he  had  underesti- 
mated the  enemy. 
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V.   JOHNSON'S  ESCALATION 

When  Lyndon  Johnson  moved  Into  the 
White  House,  he  remarked,  as  he  told  it  later. 
that  the  United  States  was  Involved  in  only 
one  %var  and  "let's  win  it  "  And  he  had  said. 
Tom  Wicker  has  reported,  that  "I  am  not 
going  to  be  the  President  w-ho  saw  Southeast 
.Asia  go  the  wav  China  went." 

Like  Kennedy.  Johnson  had  accepted 
Eisenhower's  domino  theory.  He  saw  the  war 
in  Cold  War  terms,  although  he  was  to  come 
to  appreciate  how  much  the  Communist 
worlii  had  changed  since  Stalin.  Like  Ken- 
nedy, he  saw  Vietnam  in  terms  of  the  world 
pow-er  balance  And  like  both  his  predeces- 
sors, he  underestimated  the  enemy. 

Johnson  inherited  Kennedy's  key  men: 
Rusk.  McNamara.  McGeorge  Bundy.  Rostow, 
Gen.  Taylor  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StafT.  As 


Kennedy  had  accepted  advice  from  his  elders 
that  led  to  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  so  Johnson  ac- 
cepted advice  from  the  Kennedy  holdovers. 
The  advisers  were  full  of  optimism  and 
plans  and  they  had  their  way  as  the  new- 
President  concentrated  on  ills  domestic  pro- 
gram and  the  coming  election. 

Less  than  two  months  before  Kennedy's 
death.  McNamara  had  returned  from  Viet- 
nam to  announce  tliat  "the  major  jiart  of 
the  US.  militarv  task  can  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  1965.  although  there  may  be  a 
continuing  retiulrement  tor  a  limited  num- 
ber of  U.S.  training  personnel  "  It  was  an- 
nounced that  1000  Americans  probably  could 
he  withdrawn  by  the  end  of  1963. 

The  1964  campaign  promises 
In  such  a  euphoric  atmosphere.  Johnson 
campaigned  that  fall  against  Barry  Crold- 
water.  asking  voters  to  judge  who  :^h(>uld 
have  the  "finger  on  the  button"  of  nuclear 
weapons.  While  Goldwater  was  t.-ilklng  about 
a  "no  win"  policy  in  Vietnam.  Johnson  was 
saying  that  "we  don't  want  to  get  involved" 
with  China  "and  get  tied  down  to  a  land  war 
in  Asia." 

Johnson  promised  to  be  "very  cautious  and 
very  careful"  He  declared  that  "I  have  not 
thought  that  we  were  ready  for  American 
boys  to  do  the  fighting  for  Asian  Isoys."  a 
phrase  that  came  to  haunt  him.  There  were 
qualifications  in  many  of  these  sutements 
but  few  seemed  to  note  them. 

Once  elected  in  a  massive  triumph.  John- 
son began  to  look  more  closely  at  the  war.  It 
turned  out  that  things  were  :i  lot  worse,  per- 
haps even  as  bad  as  some  of  the  newspaper 
correspondents  In  Saigon  had  been  reporting. 
Sen.  Richard  B  Russell  iD-Ga.i  vl.sited  the 
LBJ  Ranch  and  then  commented  that  "we 
either  have  got  to  get  out  or  take  some  ac- 
tion to  help  the  Vietnamese.  They  won't  help 
themselves  We  made  a  great  mistake  in 
going  in  there  but  I  can't  figure  out  any  way 
to  get  out  without  scaring  the  rest  of  the 
world." 

Gen.  Taylor,  asked  whether  the  war  was 
being  lost,  replied  that  "the  main  issue  is 
very  much  in  doubt."  He  advocated  strikes 
at  inflUration  routes  and  'the  training  areas"' 
in  North  Vietnam. 

Why  no  negotiations? 
Manv  Americans  and  others  have  often 
pondered  why  the  Communists  did  not  In  the 
winter  of  1964-65  propose  negotiations.  The 
South  Vietnamese  army  was  close  to  break- 
ing and  American  intervention  w.os  still  rela- 
tively minor,  about  25.000  men  of  all  services. 
The  North  had  not  yet  been  bombed,  except 
for  the  single  Tonkin  raid,  and  Saigon's 
regimes  were  in  a  revolving-door  phase 

There  are  two  answers.  Remembering  their 
1954  experience,  the  North  Vietnamese  lead- 
ers were  determined  not  to  accept  less  than 
victory  this  time  Second,  they  may  have 
thought  from  the  President's  campaign  re- 
marks that  he  would  liquidate  the  war  after 
the  election  But  they  discovered  that  he  had 
no  such  plan. 

United  Nations  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
tried  to  bring  the  two  sides  together  in  1964- 
65  in  Rangoon.  Burma,  but  the  effort  aborted. 
In  retrospect.  Hanoi  was  prepared  to  come 
only  to  accept  an  American  surrender.  If 
Johnson  would  offer  It.  but  the  President  h.ad 
no  such  Intention.  Washington  knew  it  would 
be  bargaining  from  weakness  at  tuch  a  meet- 
ing and  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  it 
failed  to  come  about.  The  stage  was  set 
for  the  Johnson  escalation. 

Plans  for  striking  the  North  had  long  been 
dra-w,-n  up  in  case  they  should  be  needed. 
Carriers  had  been  moved  into  the  South 
China  Sea.  Johnson  later  told  newsman 
Charles  Roberts  that  he  had  decided  In  Oc- 
tober 1964.  to  bomb  the  North.  Whatever  the 
pre-planning,  the  first  raid  came  on  Feb 
7  1965.  in  whit  was  called  retaliation  for 
Vletcong  attacks  on  American  InstallatlonB, 
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especially  at  Plelku.  where  Bundy  saw  the 
bloodshed. 

At  the  moment  the  new  Soviet  Premier, 
Alexel  Kosygln.  was  In  Hanoi.  Khrushchev 
had  opted  out  of  Southeast  Asia  but  the  new 
leadership,  probably  sensing  a  Communist 
victory,  wanted  to  be  In  on  the  triumph.  The 
Chinese  later  charged  that  Koeygln  said  In 
Hanoi  that  he  would  help  the  United  States 
"to  find  a  way  out  of  Vietnam."  Susequent 
Soviet  peacemaking  efforts  were  limited  by 
Hanoi's  posture  and  Chlneee  allegations  of 
collusion  with  the  United  States.  Moscow  and 
Peking  then  stepped  up  their  aid  as  the  major 
suppliers  of  vital  arms  and  other  material 
for  North  Vietnam 

"Retail a tor\'"  strikes  quickly  became  regu- 
lar policy.  Mr  attacks  seemed  the  easier 
choice  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Elsenhower  had  a<?onlzed  11 
years  earlier  over  sending  ground  troops. 
Kennedy  had  sent  16,000  but  tried  to  limit 
their  roles.  Johnson  recalled  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur's  advice  to  him  to  avoid  a  land 
war  In  Asia. 

Hanoi  adopts  to  stnkes 

The  bombing  did,  at  first,  caiise  'great 
difficulties  and  confusion"  in  the  North,  as 
Hanoi's  cfeputy  chief  of  stefT  stated  in  a 
196fl  speecM' captured  by  the  Americans.  But, 
he  added,  "after  some  months  we  acquired 
experience  and  have  strengthened  our  na- 
tional defense  forces" 

The  Administration  denied  the  bombing 
was  designed  to  force  Hanoi  to  the  confer- 
ence table.  The  motives  were  an  amalgam 
but  that  was  the  desirable  end.  It  did  not 
work.  Nor  did  the  President  alt«r  Hanoi's 
determination  by  declaring  tliat  the  North 
was  engaging  In  "a  deeply  dangerous  game" 
by  srtepplng  up  InflUraUon. 

Because  there  were  no  qtiick  results,  pres- 
sure mounted  to  extend  the  bombing  to  more 
targets.  Chairman  Earle  G.  Wheeler  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  commented  In  1958  that 
the  military  differences  -.vlth  McNamara  had 
been  "a  question  of  tempo.  The  Chiefs  would 
have  done  things  faster.  They  didn't  coin- 
cide with  McNamara  on  the  conduct  of  the 
air  war." 

This  is  a  view  echoed  by  Richard  Nixon 
in  his  cixrren-  presidential  campaign.  He 
said  last  March  in  New  Hampshire  that  the 
Johnson  Administration  had  "wasted  the 
Nation's  military  power  by  using  it  so  grad- 
ually. If  it  had  used  at  the  start  the  power 
It  Is  using  now,  the  war  would  be  over." 

But  Johiison.  who  made  the  decisions 
Wheeler  ascribed  to  McNamara.  was  con- 
strained by  many  factors:  his  recollection 
of  Chinese  intervention  In  Korea  when 
American  troops  threatened  to  destroy  the 
Communist  regime  in  the  North;  advice 
from  experts  on  Soviet  affairs  to  avoid  abrupt 
action  that  could  force  Moscow  to  react 
strongly,  if  only  not  to  be  outdone  by  Peking: 
the  President's  own  tendency  toward  com- 
promise between  advice  from  hawks  and 
doves  in  and  out  of  his  Administration. 

The  bombing  failed  to  halt  infiltration  from 
the  North  or  to  deter  the  Vietcong  in  the 
South.  More  ground  troops  had  to  be  sent. 
Combat  units  land 
The  President  had  been  granted  sweeping 
authority,  psychologically  if  not  legaUv.  in 
the  August.  1964.  Tokln  Gulf  Resoliatlon 
passed  by  near  unanimous  vote  of  Congress. 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Nicholas  deB.  Kat- 
zenbach  was  later  to  call  the  resolution  "the 
functional  equivalent"  of  a  declaration  of 
war  and  the  President  treated  It  Just  that 
way. 

The  bombing  began  In  February.  The  Ma- 
rines came  ashore  in  March.  Before  sending 
the  Armv  in  large  numbers,  the  President 
offered  "unconditional  discussions"  in  his 
April  speech  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
But  Hanoi  also  could  read  his  declaration 
that  "we  will  not  be  defeated.  We  will  not 
grow    tired.    We    will    not    withdraw,    either 
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openly  or  under  the  cloak  of  a  meaningless 
agreement." 

Each  side.  In  fact,  wanted  victory.  The  war 
was  non-negotiable.  By  June,  American 
troop  levels  were  on  the  rise.  In  the  fall  of 
1965.  McNamara  moved  100,000  men  to  Viet- 
nam in  less  than  fotu'  months,  an  action  of 
which  he  was  to  say  on  retiring  from  the 
Pentagon :  "It  was  very  clear  we  either  had 
to  do  that  or  accept  defeat." 

The  odds  were  improved  but  Hanoi  sent 
more  men  from  the  North  and  the  Vietcong 
recruited  more  in  the  South  The  37-day 
bombing  pause  of  December,  1965,  to  Jan- 
uary. 1966.  reflected  doubts  in  Washington 
about  the  value  of  continued  escalation  as 
well  as  the  growing  dissent  over  the  war. 
But  It  was  fruitless;  both  sides  stUl  wanted 
victory. 

In  his  letter  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  during  the 
pause,  the  President  demanded  an  end  to 
infiltration  If  he  were  to  halt  the  bombing. 
Ho  rejected  the  Idea  of  reciprocity,  declaring 
then,  as  his  representatives  at  Paris  continue 
to  declare,  that  Hanoi  would  pay  no  price 
for  an  end  to  the  American  "aggression" 
against  the  North. 

North's  array  enters 

On  the  basis  of  captured  document's  pris- 
oner Interrogations  and  other  Information, 
the  United  States  this  May  declared  that 
"the  first  complete  tactical  unit  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Army"  had  left  the  North  In 
October,  1964,  and  arrived  in  the  South  in 
December.  By  this  ex  post  facto  accounting, 
three  regiments  had  started  moving  south 
prior  to  the  regular  bombing  of  the  North. 

By  the  fall  of  1965.  when  McNamara  was 
moving  100.000  men  to  Vietnam,  ten  North- 
ern regiments  totaling  17,800  men  were 
either  in  or  on  their  way  south.  And  by 
the  end  of  the  37-day  pause,  five  more 
regiments  comprising  another  10.000  men 
were  moving  south,  again  according  to  the 
recent  American  calculation. 

Johnson  continued  to  demand  reciprocity 
for  a  halt  in  the  bombing.  But  the  formula- 
tion was  gradually  watered  down.  In  private 
and  then  In  public  at  San  .■\ntonio.  Johnson 
sought  some  sign  of  reciprocity.  But  Hanoi 
would  have  none  of  it.  Escalation  continued 
on  both  sides,  and  the  casualties  mounted 
as  well. 

High  point  of  optimism 

The  high  point  for  the  optimists  came  In 
the  fall  of  1967  and  It  was  to  last  until 
Janviary,   1968. 

Gen.  Westmoreland  came  home  In  Novem- 
ber to  tell  the  Nation  that  "whereas  in  1965 
the  enemy  was  winning,  today  he  is  certainly 
losing."  Furthermore,  said  Westmoreland, 
with  the  American  in-country  forces  now 
approaching  half  a  million,  "we  have  reached 
an  Important  point  where  the  end  begins 
to  come  into  view."  In  the  final  phase  ahead, 
Westmoreland  added  it  would  be  possible 
for  American  units  to  "begin  to  phase  down 
as  the  Vietnamese  army  is  modernized  and 
develops  Its  capacity  to  the  fullest." 

While  the  critics  were  not  silent,  for  the 
moment  the  Administration  still  had  the 
upper  hand.  The  dissenters  found  a  cham- 
pion when  Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy  in  late 
November  announced  for  the  Presidency. 
But  few  gave  him,  or  his  anti-war  platform, 
much  of  a  chance.  Other  dissenters  wished 
him  well,  but  no  more.  Sen.  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy said  he  was  still  backing  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  ticket  for  re-election. 

VI.    FIGHT    AND    NEGOTIATE 

Exactly  when  Lyndon  Johnson  began  to 
have  the  gravest  doubts  about  the  direction 
of  the  Vietnam  war  is  not  yet  evident.  But 
events  were  to  solidify  those  doubts  and  pro- 
duced the  historic  decision  Johnson  an- 
nounced in  his  speech  of  March  31,  1968. 

Military,  political  and  financial  problems 
splraled  during  1967,  especially  in  the  latter 
months.  The  climax  was  to  come  with  the 
Communists'  Tet  offensive  on  Jan.  31,  1968. 
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The  war  In  1967  consisted  of  more  slogging 
and  more  indecision,  with  heavy  casualties. 
During  the  year.  11,058  Americans  died  in 
Vietnam  from  all  causes  compared  to  the 
8,155  who  had  died  In  the  previous  five  years 
of  the  American  military  Involvement.  Amer- 
ican forces,  with  great  mobility  and  massive 
firepower,  could  go  anywhere  they  wished 
but  at  a  cost.  Yet  the  enemy  could  not  be 
destroyed — and  that  was  Westmoreland's 
objective. 

The  splrallng  cost  of  the  war  had  throw 
the  Federal  budget  out  of  kilter,  robbed 
domestic  programs  of  needed  funds  and 
created  worldwide  doubts  about  the  value 
of  the  dollar. 

At  home  dissent  continued  to  grow.  Tlie 
President  found  it  close  to  impossible  tj 
appear  in  public  without  facing  massive 
demonstrations. 

Within  the  Administration,  Rusk  and  Ros- 
tow  grimly  asserted  that  the  old  policy  was 
right  and  needed  no  changes.  But  McNamara 
was  disheartened.  In  the  spring  of  1967.  he 
proposed  limiting  the  bombing  of  the  North 
to  the  area  south  of  the  20th  parallel  but 
he  was  overruled.  He  publicly  deprecated  the 
effect  of  the  bombing.  In  public,  McNamara 
remained  loyal  to  the  President  but  by  De- 
cember he  was  out  in  a  bizarre  combined 
tiring-and-resignation. 

At  the  Capitol  and  across  the  Nation,  dis- 
sent reached  a  new  high  by  year's  end.  Most 
importantly,  the  President  began  to  put  new- 
stress  on  negotiations,  especially  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  some  form  of  agreement  between 
the  Saigon  government  and  the  Vletcongs 
National  Liberation  Front.  As  he  did  so,  the 
Thieu-Ky  government  worried  that  the 
United  States  would  try  to  force  it  into  a  co- 
alition with  the  Communists  so  the  Ameri- 
caxis  could  leave. 

Johnson  went  no  further  in  public  than 
to  urge  that  Saigon  begin  talking  with 
"members"  and  "representatives"  of  the 
NLF.  Back  in  early  1966.  Sen.  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy had  called  for  admitting  the  Com- 
munists to  'a  share  of  power  and  responsi- 
bility" in  Saigon  but  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey had  compared  that  to  letting  a  fox  in 
the  chicken  coop.  The  Administration  line 
was  that  it  would  not  "impose"  a  coalition 
government  on  South  Vietnam. 

If  frustration  was  rampant  in  Washington, 
Hanoi  had  developed  .i  scenario  for  the  war. 
A  massive  'winter-spring  offensive"  had  been 
decided  on  back  in  mid-1967  and  there  was 
talk  of  1968  as  the  "decisive"  year.  Thousands 
more  North  Vietnamese  troops  headed  south 
The  NLF  issued  a  new  political  platform 
designed  to  appeal  to  dissenters  and  the  war- 
weary.  New  "front"  organizations  were  cre- 
ated to  make  it  easier  to  desert  the  Thieu-Ky 
government,  which  had  been  elected  In  Sep- 
tember along  with  a  new  Assembly. 

The  blow  came  in  the  dark  of  the  night 
on  Jan.  31.  1968.  It  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Tet  Offensive. 

The  .self-proclaimed  Communist  objective 
of  a  "general  uprising"  of  the  population 
and  Southern  army  against  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment, if  indeed  that  was  the  true  objective 
of  Hanoi,  was  a  failure.  But  Tet  was  not  a 
failure.  It  brought  the  war  to  the  cities,  put 
the  allies  on  the  defensive  and  gave  Com- 
munists control  of  more  of  the  countryside. 

Where  Tet  succeeded  most  of  all  was  In  the 
United  States  and  In  the  mind  of  the 
FYesident. 

In  Vietnam.  Gen  Westmoreland's  response 
to  Tet  was  more  of  the  same;  he  asked  for 
206.000  more  troops  for  a  "maximum  effort," 
At  home,  the  voters  of  New  Hampshire  on 
March  12  showed  their  discontent  when  Mc- 
Carthy came  within  a  few  votes  of  topping 
tiie  President  In  the  New  Hampshire  primary. 
The  President's  speech 
The  outcome  of  the  Adirunlstratlon's  pwst- 
Tet  review  was  the  March  31  speech.  It  had 
two  key  parts. 
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On  the  military  side,  the  President  rejected 
Westmoreland's  call  for  still  more  troops.  He 
began  to  throw  more  of  the  burden  on  South 
Vietnamese  forces  and  he  halted  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  North  above  the  20th  parallel,  as 
McNamara  had  recommended  a  year  earlier. 
la  short,  he  moved  to  stabilize  and  begin  to 
de-escalate. 

On  the  political  side,  Johnson  gave  great 
force  to  these  changes  by  announcing  he 
would  not  run  lor  re-election,  in  hopes  of 
ending  the  national  divlsiveness  rooted  in 
ihc  unpopular  war. 

The  North  Vietnamese,  who  apparently  had 
been  planning  some  peace  initiative  cf  their 
(iwn.  within  three  days  accepted  the  Presi- 
dent's call  lor  a  conference  even  though  part 
uf  their  country  was  still  being  bombed. 
This  was  a  considerable  switch  of  position 
after  years  of  demanding  an  end  to  all 
l>ombing  "and  all  other  acts  of  war  "  against 
ihe  North  before  any  talks. 

For  the  lirst  lime  it  appeared  that  the 
war  might  be  negotiable.  Both  sides  had 
moved  Into  a  "light  and  negotiate  "  posture 
and  each  side  tried  to  improve  Its  military 
position  as  the  Paris  talks  got  under  way  In 
May. 

tPILOCUE 

Twenty-flve  years  of  American  involvement 
in  the  Indo-Chinese  jieninsula  during  Ave 
Administrations  began  in  a  mood  of  political 
romanticism,  became  an  adiunct  of  Cold  War 
[XJllcles  in  Europe  and  turned  Into  ihe  high 
tide  of  American  involvement  around  the 
world.  There  was  no  plot  of  'imperialism.''  no 
grand  design.  There  was  a  consistency  of  mo- 
tive; the  right  of  people  to  run  their  own 
lives. 

Different  Presidents  reacted  differently  but 
for  the  most  part  they  reacted  rather  than 
planned  in  advance.  There  was  never  a  for- 
mal declaration  of  war;  much  that  was 
done  was  done  in  secrecy.  America  slid  into 
a  war  it  never  wanted  without  adequate 
public  debate  about  what  it  was  doing  and 
what  might  be  the  consequences. 

The  end  is  not  yet  In  sight:  Act  VI  is  llkfely 
to  be  the  finale  but  even  that  Is  not  certain 
today.  Wliat  Is  certain  is  that  Vietnam  for 
years  to  come  will  have  a  major  effect  on 
American  thinking  about  its  relationships 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  the  way  that 
is  resolved  will  have  an  effect,  perhaps  a  major 
effect,  on  the  future  of  the  world. 


PANAMA  CANAL  MODERNIZATION: 
NOTABLE  RESOLUTION  BY  PAN- 
AMA CANAL  ZONE  DEPARTMENT. 
AMERICAN  LEGION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

op    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr,  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  gravely  important  questions  before 
Congress  is  that  of  the  Panama  Canal: 
for  the  modernization  of  which  identical 
measures  are  now  pending  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate:  S.  3108,  introduced 
by  Senator  Thurmond;  H.R.  13834.  by 
Representative  Flood;  and  H.R.  14179, 
by  myself. 

These  measures  have  aroused  the  in- 
terest of  many  employees  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  including  experienced  engineers 
and  various  canal  experts  in  the  United 
States. 

The  latest  sig;nlficant  development  in 
these  regards  was  the  adoption  at  its 
April  27  to  28,  1968,  convention  by  the 
Department  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
of  the  American  Legion  of  a  notable  res- 
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olution  supporting  the  enactment  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 

As  the  indicated  resolution  will  be 
helpful  to  all  Members  of  the  Congress 
in  cx>nnection  with  the  previously  listed 
bills,  I  include  it  and  the  text  of  the  bills 
as  part  of  my  lemarks,  as  follows: 
The  Panama  Canal 
Whereas,  under  the  treaty  of  November 
18,  1903.  with  the  Republic  of  Panama,  the 
Canal  Zone  territory  was  acquired  in  per- 
pettxity  by  the  United  States,  the  Panama 
Canal  constructed,  and  subsequently  main- 
tained, operated,  .sanitated,  protected'  and 
defended  =  in  one  of  the  most  forbidding 
lU^as  of  the  world.  aU  In  fulfilment  of  the 
United  States'  long  range  commitment  in  the 
1901  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
ain and  as  a  mandate  of  civilization,  includ- 
ing the  .security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere; 
and 

Whereas,  full  control  and  ownership  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Territory  and  property  therein 
were  obtained  by  the  United  States  through 
the  grant  by  Panama  of  all  sovereign  rights, 
powers,  and  authority  over  said  strip  and 
through  purchase  of  the  United  States  of  all 
privately  owned  land  and  property  In  It  from 
individual  (jwners  as  indlBf>ensable  pre- 
requisites for  assuming  the  .'esponslbilltlos 
involved;  and 

Whereas,  the  total  investment  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Panama  Cana'  enter- 
prise from  1904  through  June  30,  19G6,  in- 
cluding defense,  was  $4,889,050,000;   and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  new  Panama  Canal 
treaties,  announced  by  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  and  Panama  on  June  26,  1967, 
as  having  been  negotiated,  would  il)  abro- 
gate the  Treaty  of  1903.  i2)  give  Panama  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone,  (3)  make 
Panama  a  partner  in  the  management  and 
defense  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  (4)  ulti- 
mately give  to  Panama,  v.'lthout  the  slightest 
reimbursement  for  the  investment  of  the 
United  States,  (a)  the  existing  Canal  and /or 
(b)  any  new  Canal  that  may  be  constructed 
in  the  Canal  Zone  or  In  Panama  to  replace 
it  at  enormous  cost  to  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  new  Canal  treaties 
have  aroused  strong  opposition  In  both  the 
United  States  and  Panama,  features  by  (a) 
some  150  members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Introducing  and  supporting  res- 
olutions calling  for  their  rejection  and  (b) 
large  numbers  of  the  Panamanian  people 
demanding  their  repudiation;    and 

Whereas,  the  results  are  that  the  pro- 
posed treaties  have  neither  been  signed  by 
the  respective  Executives  nor  transmitted  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  or  to  the  Panamanian  As- 
sembly for  ratification;  and 

Whereas,  United  States  negotiators  for  the 
proposed  treaties  fl)  entirely  ignored  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  as  regards  tolls, 
arousing  strong  opposition  from  important 
foreign  and  domestic  shipping  interests  that 
use  the  Panama  route,  and  i2)  wholly  dis- 
regarded the  1914-22  Thomson-Urrutla 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Co- 
lombia, causing  the  government  of  Colombia 
to  assert  its  Intention  to  defend  its  treaty 
rights  as  to  the  Panama  Canal;  and 

Whereas,  the  resulting  blocking  of  the  in- 
dicated treaties  has  cleared  the  way  for  con- 
structive action  by  the  United  States  under 
current  treaty  provisions  toward  the  major 
increase  of  capacity  and  operational  Improve- 
ment of  the  existing  Panama  Canal,  now  ap- 
proaching saturation.  In  line  with  the  pro- 
gram for  modernization  developed  in  the 
Canal  organization  during  World  War  11  and 
approved  by  the  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, as  a  post-war  project,  known  as  the  Ter- 
minal Lake  Third  Locks  Plan:  and 

Whereas,  this  lake-lock  proposal  being  an 
enlargement    and    Improvement   of    existing 
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facilities,  requiring  no  additional  lands, 
waters  or  authority,  does  not  require  a  new 
treaty  with  Panama  and  would  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  Panama; 
and 

Whereas,  the  expenditure  of  $76,357,405 
on  the  original  Third  Locks  Project  sus- 
pended In  May  1942  and  an  estimated  ex- 
penditure of  $81,257,097  on  the  enlargement 
of  Guillard  Cut  to  provide  a  two-way  ship 
channel  in  the  summit  level,  scheduled  for 
completion  in  1970,  together,  represent  sub- 
.stantlal  commitments  by  the  United  States 
for  the  modernization  of  the  existing  Canal; 
and 

Whereas,  any  new  treaty  or  treaties  be- 
tween tlie  United  St;ites  and  Panama  that 
would  extinguish  United  States  control  and 
ownership  of  the  Cajial  Zone  and  Panama 
CanaJ  would  inevitably  result  in  a  complete 
communist  take  over  of  any  Lsthmlan  Canal 
and  the  Government  of  Panama  itself,  with 
like  takovers  in  other  countries  of  Latin 
America;  and 

Whereas.  The  American  Legion  has  long 
had  the  Canal  problems  under  study  and  on 
August  31,  196'7.  adopted  resolutions  on  the 
subject  at  Its  Annual  National  Convention 
in  Boston.  Massachusetts;  and 

Whereas,  proposed  legislation  vo  provide 
for  the  modernization  of  the  Panama  Canal 
has  been  Introduced  In  the  90th.  Congress  by 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond  and  Representa- 
tives Daniel  J.  Flood  and  John  Rarlck,  S. 
3108.  H.R.  13834.  and  H.R.  14179,  respectively: 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  Depart- 
ment of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  in  Depart- 
ment Convention  assembled  at  France  Field. 
Canal  Zone.  April  27-28,  1968; 

( 1 )  That  this  Department  re-affirms  Its  full 
support  of  the  basic  and  still  existing  provi- 
sions of  the  1903  Treaty  and  the  continued, 
undiluted  and  Indispensable  sovereign  con- 
trol by  the  United  Slates  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  Panama  Canal;  and 

(2)  That  It  supports  the  enactment  of 
legislation  proposed  in  the  Thurmond-Flood- 
Rarlck  bills.  90th.  Congress.  S.  3108.  H.R. 
13834.  and  H.R.  14179  for  the  Increase  of 
capacity  and  the  major  operational  improve- 
ment of  the  Panama  Canal  in  accord  with 
The  principles  of  the  Terminal  Lake-Third 
Locks  Plan;  ajid 

(3)  That  It  urges  that  all  further  negotia- 
tions with  the  Republic  of  Panama  be 
deferred  pending  action  by  the  Congress  on 
these  measures;  and 

( 4 )  That  It  respectfully  urges  the  Congress 
to  take  prompt  action  on  the  pending  bills; 
and 

(5)  That  it  requests  that  copies  of  these 
resolutions  be  furnished  the  National  Orga- 
nization of  the  American  Legion  for  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  required  in  the  premises;  also 
to  such  other  organizations  and  Individuals 
as  may  be  desirable. 

HR     14179 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Increase  of  capacity 
and  the  improvement  of  operations  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in   Congress   'assembled.    That    this 
Act    may    he   cited    as    the    "Penama   Canal 
Modernization  Act  of  1968". 

Sec.  2.  (a I  The  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  prosecute 
the  work  necessary  to  increase  the  capacity 
and  improve  the  operations  cf  the  Panama 
Canal  through  the  adaptation  of  the  Third 
Locks  project  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal,  dated  Febru- 
ary 24.  1939  (House  Document  Numbered  210, 
Seventy-sixth  Congress  i .  and  authorized  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  Act  of  August  11.  1939 
(53  Stat.  1409;  Public  Numbered  391,  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress  i ,  with  usable  lock  dimensions 
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of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  by  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  feet  by  forty-flve  feet,  and 
Including  the  following:  elimination  of  the 
Pedro  Miguel  locks,  and  consolidation  of  all 
Pacific  locks  near  Mlraflores  in  new  lock 
structures  to  correspond  with  the  locks  ar- 
rangements at  Gatun,  raise  the  summit  water 
level  to  approximately  ninety-two  feet,  and 
provide  a  summit-level  lake  anchorage  at  the 
Pacific  end  of  the  canal,  together  with  such 
appurtenant  structures,  works,  and  facilities, 
and  enlargements  or  improvements  of  exist- 
ing channels,  structures,  works,  and  facilities. 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  at  a  total  cost 
not  to  exceed  S850.000.000 

I  b )  the  provisions  of  the  second  sentence 
and  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 11.  1939  (53  Stat  1409:  Public  Numbered 
391,  Seventy-sixth  Congress  i.  .■^hall  apply 
with  respect  to  the  work  authorized  by  jub- 
sectlcn  I  a)  of  this  .section  As  used  in  such 
Act  the  terms  "Governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal"  "Secretary  of  War",  and  "Panama 
Railroad  Company"  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  refer  to  the  "Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone".  "Secretary  of  the  Army",  and 
"Panama  Canal  Company",  respectively,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec,  3.  !•»>  There  is  hereby  established  a 
board,  to  be-known  as  the  "Panama  Canal  Ad- 
visory and  Inspection  Board"  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Board") . 

ibi  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  .Americi.  Members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
as  follows : 

1 1 )  one  member  from  private  life,  ex- 
perienced and  .skilled  In  private  business  i  In- 
cluding engineering) ; 

1 2)  two  members  from  private  life,  ex- 
perienced and  skilled  in  the  scdence  of 
engineering: 

1 3)  one  member  who  is  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army  i  retired  i :  and 

1 4 1  one  member  who  is  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  line.  United  States  Navy 
'  reared  I. 

I  c)  The  President  shall  designate  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Boird  one  of  the  members  ex- 
perienced and  skilled  in  the  science  of 
engineering. 

.  rt )  The  Presicent  shall  fill  each  vacancy  on 
the  Board  m  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment. 

I  e)  The  Board  shall  cease  to  exist  on  that 
date  designated  by  the  President  as  the  date 
on  which  Its  work  tmder  this  Act  is  com- 
pleted. 

(f)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
paid  basic  pay  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  in  section  5313 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  The  other 
members  of  the  Board  appointed  fram  pri- 
vate life  shall  be  paid  basic  pay  at  a  per 
annum  rate  which  is  $500  less  than  the  rate 
of  basic  p>ay  of  the  Chairman.  The  members 
of  the  Board  who  are  retired  officers  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  the  United  States 
Navy  each  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  of  basic 
pay  which,  when  added  to  his  pay  and  allow- 
ances as  a  retired  officer,  will  establish  his 
total  rate  of  pay  from  the  United  States  at 
a  per  annum  rate  which  is  $500  less  than 
the  rate  of  basic  p.iy  of  the  Chairman. 

(gl  The  Bo.wd  shall  appoint,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  a  Secretary  and  such  other 
peirsonnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  functions  and  activities  and  shall  fix  their 
rates  of  basic  pay  in  accordance  with  chap- 
ter 51  and  subchapter  lU  of  chapter  53  of 
such  title,  relating  to  classification  .ind  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pav  rates  The  Secretary  and 
other  personnel  of  the  Board  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  4.  la)  The  Board  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  study  and  review  ail  plans  and 
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designs  for  the  Third  Locks  project  referred 
to  in  section  2(a)  of  this  Act,  to  make  on- 
the-slte  studies  and  inspections  of  the  Third 
Locks  project,  and  to  obtain  current  informa- 
tion on  all  phases  of  planning  and  construc- 
tion with  resjject  to  such  project.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Canal  Zone  shall  furnish  and 
make  available  to  the  Board  at  all  times  cur- 
rent information  with  respect  to  such  plans, 
designs,  and  construction.  No  construction 
work  shall  be  commenced  at  any  stage  of  the 
Third  Locks  project  unless  the  plans  and  de- 
signs for  such  work,  and  all  changes  and 
modifications  of  such  plans  and  designs,  have 
been  submitted  by  the  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone  to,  and  have  had  the  prior  approval  of, 
the  Board.  The  Board  shall  report  promptly 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  the  re- 
sults of  its  studies  and  reviews  of  all  plans 
and  designs.  Including  changes  and  modifi- 
cations thereof,  which  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Board  by  the  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone.  to<?ether  with  Its  approval  or  disap- 
proval thereof,  or  its  recommendations  for 
changes  or  modifications  thereof,  and  Its 
reasons  therefor. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report 
covering  Its  activities  and  functions  under 
this  Act  and  the  progress  of  the  work  on  the 
Third  Locks  project  and  may  submit,  in  its 
discretion,  interim  reports  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  these 
matters. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  all 
studies,  reviews,  inquiries,  and  Investigations 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Board  in  carrying 
out  its  functions  and  activities  under  this 
Act,  the  Board  is  authorized  to  utilize  any 
official  reports,  doctiments,  data,  and  papers 
in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  its  officials:  and  the  Board  is 
given  pwwer  to  designate  and  authorize  any 
member,  or  other  personnel,  of  the  Board, 
to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  sub- 
pena  witnesses,  take  evidence,  procure  in- 
formation and  data,  and  require  the  produc- 
tion of  any  books,  papers,  or  other  docu- 
ments and  records  which  the  Board  may 
deem  relevant  or  material  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  and  activities  of  the 
Board.  Such  attendance  of  witnesses,  and 
the  production  of  documentary  evidence, 
may  be  required  from  any  place  in  the  United 
States,  or  any  territory,  or  any  other  area 
under  the  control  or  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  Canal  Zone. 

Sec.  6.  In  carrying  out  its  functions  and 
activities  under  this  Act.  the  Board  is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  the  services  of  experts 
and  consultants  or  organizations  thereof  in 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  at  sales  not  in  excess 
of  S200  per  diem. 

Sec.  7.  Upon  request  of  the  Board,  the 
head  of  any  department,  agency,  or  estab- 
lishment in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  authorized  to  detail 
on  a  reimbtirsable  or  nonreimbursable  basis, 
for  such  period  or  periods  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Board  and  the  head  of  the 
agency,  or  establishment  concerned,  any  of 
the  personnel  of  such  department,  agency. 
or  establishment  to  assist  the  Board  In  carry- 
ing out  its  functions  and  activities  under 
this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  The  Board  may  use  the  United 
States  mails  In  the  same  manner  and  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  9.  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall  provide,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  such  administrative  support  services 
for  the  Board  as  the  Board  may  request. 

Sec.  10.  The  Board  may  make  expendi- 
tures for  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  of 
members  and  personnel  of  the  Board  In  ac- 
cordance with  chapter  57  of  title  5,  United 
States  C-ode.  for  rent  of  quarters  at  the  seat 
of  goveriunent  and  In  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
for  such  printing  and  binding  as  the  Board 
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deems  necessary  to  carry  out  effectively  it.s 
functions  and  activities  under  this  Act! 

Sec.  11.  All  expenses  of  the  Board  shall 
be  allowed  and  paid  upon  the  presentation 
of  itemized  votichers  therefor  approved  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  or  by  such  other 
member  or  employee  of  the  Board  as  the 
Chairman  may  designate. 

Sec  12.  Any  provision  or  provisions  of  the 
indicated  Act  of  August  11.  1939  (53  Stat. 
1409)  or  of  any  other  Act  inconsistent  with, 
or  opposed  to.  any  provision  or  provisions  of 
this  Act,  are  hereby  repealed  and  shall  be 
of  no  effect. 

Sec.  13.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Board  each  fiscal  year 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  functions  and  activities  under  this  Act. 

S.  3108 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Increase  of  capacity 
and  the  improvement  of  operations  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America    in    Congress   assembled.   That    this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Panama  Canal  Mod- 
ernization  Act  of   1968". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
prosecute  the  work  necessary  to  increase  the 
capacity  :ind  improve  the  operations  of  the 
Panama  Canal  through  the  adaptation  of 
the  third  locks  project  set  forth  in  the  report 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal,  dated 
February  24.  1939  i  House  Document  Num- 
bered 210,  Seventy-sixth  Congress  I,  and  au- 
thorized to  be  undertaken  bv  the  Act  of 
August  11.  1939  (53  Stat.  1409;"  Public  Num- 
bered 391,  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  with 
usable  lock  dimensions  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  by  one  thousand  two  htindred  feet 
by  forty-five  feet,  and  including  the  follow- 
ing: elimination  of  the  Pedro  Miguel  locks. 
;md  consolidation  of  all  Pacific  locks  near 
Miraflores  in  new  lock  structtu-es  to  corre- 
spond with  the  locks  arrangements  at  Gatun. 
raise  the  summit  water  level  to  approxi- 
mately ninety-two  feet,  and  provide  a  stim- 
mit-level  lake  anchorage  at  the  Pacific  end 
of  the  canal,  together  with  such  appurtenant 
structures,  works,  and  facilities,  and  en- 
largements or  improvements  of  existing 
channels,  structures,  works,  and  facilities,  as 
may  be  deemed  neces.sary,  at  a  total  cost  not 
to  exceed  S850.000.00O. 

lb)  The  provisions  of  the  second  sentence 
and  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 11,  1939  (53  Stat.  1409;  Public  Numbered 
391,  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  shall  applv 
with  respect  to  the  work  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  As  used  in  such 
Act,  the  terms  "Governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal".  "Secretary  of  War",  and  "Panama 
Railroad  Company"  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  refer  to  the  "Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone".  "Secretary  of  the  Army",  and  "Pan- 
ama Canal  Company",  respectively,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
board,  to  be  known  as  the  "Panama  Canal 
Advisory  and  Inspection  Board"  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Board") . 

(bi  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
as  follows: 

(1)  one  member  from  private  life,  experi- 
enced and  skilled  In  private  business  (in- 
cluding engineering) ; 

(2)  two  members  from  private  life,  experi- 
enced and  skilled  In  the  science  of  engineer- 
ing; 

(3)  one  member  who  is  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Army  (retired) ;  and 
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(4)  one  member  who  Is  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  line.  United  States  Navy 
(retired). 

(C)  The  President  shall  designate  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  one  of  the  members  ex- 
perienced and  skilled  in  the  science  of  en- 
gineering. 

( d )  The  President  shall  fill  each  vacancy 
on  the  Board  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
origln;il  appointment. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  cease  to  exist  on  that 
date  designated  by  the  President  as  the  date 
on  v.hlch  its  work  under  this  Act  Is  com- 
pleted, 

( f  I  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
paid  basic  pay  at  ihe  rate  provided  for  level 
II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  In  section  5313 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  The  other 
members  of  the  Board  appointed  from  pri- 
\iite  life  shall  be  paid  basic  pay  at  a  per 
anmnn  rate  which  is  $500  less  than  the  rate 
of  basic  pay  of  the  Chairman,  The  members 
(if  the  Board  who  are  retired  officers  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  the  United  States 
Navy  each  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  of  basic  pay 
which,  when  added  to  his  jjay  and  allow- 
ances as  a  retired  officer,  will  establish  his 
total  rate  of  jjay  from  the  United  States  at 
I  per  annum  rate  which  is  $500  less  than 
the  rate  of  basic  pay  of  the  Chairman. 

(g)  The  Board  shall  appoint,  without  re- 
card  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  a  .secretary  and  such 
other  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  functions  and  activities  and  shall  fix 
their  rates  of  basic  pay  in  accordance  with 
chapter  51  and  stibchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title,  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates.  The  secretary 
.,nd  other  personnel  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
.It  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

Sec  4.  (ai  The  Board  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  study  and  review  all  plans  and 
designs  for  the  third  locks  project  referred 
to  In  section  2(a)  of  this  Act.  to  make  on- 
the-site  studies  and  inspections  of  the  third 
locks  project,  and  to  obtain  current  infor- 
mation on  all  phases  of  planning  and  con- 
struction with  respect  to  such  project.  The 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  shall  furnish 
and  make  available  to  the  Board  at  all  times 
current  information  with  respect  to  such 
plans,  designs,  and  construction  No  con- 
.structlon  work  shall  be  commenced  at  any 
stage  of  the  third  locks  project  unless  the 
plans  and  designs  for  such  work,  and  all 
changes  and  modifications  of  such  plans  and 
(iesigns,  have  been  stibmitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Canal  Zone  to.  and  have  had 
the  prior  approval  of,  the  Board.  The  Board 
>hall  report  promptly  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone  the  results  of  its  studies  and 
reviews  of  all  plans  and  designs,  including 
changes  and  modifications  thereof,  which 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Board  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  together  with 
its  approval  or  disapproval  thereof,  or  its 
recommendations  for  changes  or  niodiflca- 
tions  thereof,  and  its  reasons  therefor 

(bi  The  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report 
covering  Its  activities  and  functions  under 
This  Act  and  the  progress  of  the  work  on  the 
third  locks  project  and  may  submit,  in  its 
cii.'^cretion.  interim  reports  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  these 
matters. 

Sec  5.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  all 
.studies,  reviews,  inquires,  and  Investigations 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Board  In  carrying 
out  its  functions  and  activities  under  this 
Act.  the  Board  is  authorized  to  utilize  any 
official  reports,  documents,  data,  and  papers 
in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  Its  officials:  and  the  Board 
is  given  power  to  designate  and  authorize 
any  member,  or  other  personnel,  of  the  Board. 
to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  sub- 
pena  witnesses,  take  evidence,  procure  In- 
formation  and   data,   and   require   the   pro- 
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ductlon  of  any  books,  papers,  or  other  docu- 
ments and  records  which  the  Board  may 
deem  relevant  or  material  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  and  activities  of  the 
Board.  Such  attendance  of  witnesses,  and 
the  production  of  documentary  evidence, 
mav  be  required  from  any  place  In  the 
United  States,  or  any  territory,  or  any  other 
area  under  the  control  or  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  Canal  Zone. 

Sec  6.  In  carrying  out  its  functions  and 
activities  under  this  Act,  the  Board  Is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  the  services  of  experts 
and  consultants  or  organizations  thereof  In 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  at  rates  not  in  excess  of 
$200  per  diem 

Sec.  7.  Upon  request  of  the  Board,  the 
head  of  any  department,  agency,  or  estab- 
lishment In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a 
reimbursable  or  nonreimbursable  basis,  lor 
such  period  or  periods  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Board  and  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, agency,  or  establishment  con- 
cerned, any  of  the  personnel  of  such  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  establishment  to  assist  the 
Board  in  carrying  out  its  functions  and  ac- 
tivities tnider  this  Act. 

Sec  8.  The  Board  may  use  the  United 
Stiites  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  ujwn 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  St;it*s. 

Sec.  9.  The  Administrator  of  Goneral  Serv- 
ices shall  jirovide.  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
such  administrative  support  services  for  the 
Board  as  the  Board  may  request. 

Sec.  10.  The  Board  may  make  expenditures 
for  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  of  mem- 
bers and  personnel  of  the  Board  In  accord- 
ance with  chapter  57  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  rent  of  quarters  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment and  In  the  Canal  Zone,  and  for  such 
printing  and  binding  as  the  Board  deems 
necessa.ry  to  carry  out  effectively  its  func- 
tions and  activities  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  11.  All  expenses  of  the  Board  shall  be 
allowed  and  paid  upon  the  presentation  of 
itemized  vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the 
Chainnan  of  tlie  Board  or  by  such  other 
member  or  employee  of  the  Board  as  the 
Chairman  may  designate. 

SEC.  12.  Any  provision  or  provisions  of 
the  indicated  Act  of  August  11.  1939  (53 
Stat.  1409)  or  of  any  other  Act  inconsistent 
with,  or  opposed  to.  any  provision  or  pro- 
vLsions  of  this  Act,  are  hereby  repealed 
and  shall  be  of  no  effect. 

Sec.  13.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Board  each  fiscal  year 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  otit 
its  functions  and  activities  under  this  Act. 

H.R. 13834 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  increase  of  capacity 
and  the  Improvement  of  operations  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United     States    of 
America    in    Congress   assembled.    That    this 
Act   m.av   be   cited   as   the   "Panama   Canal 
Modernization  Act  of  1968". 

Sec  2  (a)  The  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  prosecute 
the  work  necessary  to  increase  the  capacity 
and  Improve  the  operations  of  the  Panama 
Canal  through  the  adaptation  of  the  Third 
Locks  project  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 24.  1939  (House  Document  Numbered 
210.  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  and  authorized 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Act  of  August  11, 
1939  (53  Stat.  1409:  Public  Numbered  391. 
Seventy  sixth  Congress),  with  usable  lock 
dimensions  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  by 
one  thousand  two  hundred  feet  by  forty-five 
feet,  and  including  the  following:  elimina- 
tion of  the  Pedro  Miguel  Locks,  and  consoli- 
dation of  all  Pacific  locks  near  Mlraflores  In 
new  lock  structures  to  correspond  with  the 
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locks  arrangements  at  Gattm.  raise  the  sum- 
mit water  level  to  approximately  ninety-two 
feet,  and  provide  a  summit-level  lake  anchor- 
age at  the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal,  together 
with  such  appurtenant  structures,  works, 
and  (acilliies.  and  enlargements  or  Improve- 
ments of  existing  channels,  structures,  works, 
and  facilities,  as  may  be  deemed  neces.sary.  at 
a  total  cost  not  to  exceed  S850. 000.000 

lb)  The  provisions  of  the  second  sentence 
and  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Act  of 
August  11,  1939  (53  Stat.  1409:  Public  Num- 
bered 391,  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  shall  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  the  work  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  As  u.sed  In 
such  Act,  the  terms  "Governor  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal",  "Secretary  of  War",  and  "Pan- 
ama Railroad  Company"  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  refer  to  the  "Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone".  "Secretary  of  the  Army',  and 
"Panama  Canal  Company",  respectively,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
board,  to  be  known  as  the  "Panama  Canal 
Advisory  and  Inspection  Board"  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Board") . 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America.  Members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
as  follows: 

(1)  one  member  Irom  private  life,  experi- 
enced and  skilled  in  private  business  (in- 
cluding engineering) : 

(2)  two  members  from  private  life,  experi- 
enced and  skilled  in  the  science  of  engi- 
neering; 

(3)  one  member  who  is  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Army  (retired) :  and 

(4)  one  member  who  is  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  line.  United  States  Navy  (re- 
tired). 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  one  of  the  members  experi- 
enced and  skilled  in  the  science  of  ( ngl- 
neering. 

(d)  The  President  shall  fill  each  vacancy 
on  the  Board  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

le)  The  Board  shall  cease  to  exist  on  that 
dale  designated  by  the  President  as  the  date 
on  which  its  work  under  this  Act  is  com- 
pleted. 

(fl  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
paid  basic  pay  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  In  section  5313 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  The  other 
members  of  the  Board  appointed  from  private 
life  shall  be  paid  basic  pay  at  a  per  anntim 
rate  which  l.s  $.500  less  than  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  of  the  Chairman.  The  members  of  the 
Board  who  are  retired  officers  of  the  United 
Stales  Army  and  the  United  States  Navy 
each  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  of  basic  pay 
which,  when  added  to  his  pay  and  allow- 
ances as  a  retired  officer,  will  establish  his 
total  rale  of  i)ay  from  the  United  States 
at  a  per  annum  rate  which  Is  $500  less  than 
the  rate  of  basic  pay  of  the  Chairman 

(g)  The  Board  shall  appoint,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  a  Secretary  and  such 
other  personnel  as  may  be  necc'-'^ary  to  carry 
out  Us  functions  and  activities  and  shall  fix 
their  rates  of  basic  pay  In  accordance  with 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title,  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates  The  Secretary 
and  other  personnel  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Board  is  authorised  and 
directed  to  study  and  review  all  plans  and 
designs  for  the  Third  Locks  project  referred 
to  In  section  2(a)  of  this  Act.  to  make  on- 
the-slte  studies  and  inspections  of  the  Third 
Locks  project,  and  to  obtain  current  Infor- 
mation on  all  phases  cf  planning  and  con- 
struction with  respect  to  such  project.  The 
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Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  shall  furnish 
and  make  available  to  the  Board  at  all  times 
current  information  with  respect  to  such 
plans,  designs,  and  construction  No  con- 
struction work  shall  be  commenced  at  any 
stage  of  the  Third  Locks  project  unless  the 
plans  and  designs  for  such  work,  and  all 
changes  and  modifications  of  such  plans  and 
designs,  have  been  submitted  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Canal  Zone  to,  and  liave  had  the 
prior  approval  of,  the  Board.  The  Board  shall 
report  promptly  to  the  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone  the  results  of  its  studies  and  reviews 
of  all  plans  and  designs.  Including  changes 
and  modifications  thereof,  which  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Board  by  the  Governor  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  together  with  Its  approval 
or  disapproval  thereof,  or  its  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  or  modifications  thereof, 
and  its  reasons  therefor 

lb;  The  Bo-nrd  shall  submit  to  the  Prpsldent 
and  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report  cover- 
ing its  activities  and  functions  under  this 
Act  and  the  progress  of  the  work  on  the 
Third  Locks  project  and  may  submit.  In  ts 
discretion,  interim  reports  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  these 
matters. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  all 
studies,  re^'lews.  inquiries,  and  Investigations 
deemed  neeessary  by  the  Board  !n  carrying 
out  its  functions  and  activities  under  this 
Act.  the  Board  is  authorized  to  utilize  any 
official  reports,  documents,  data,  and  papers 
In  the  pcesesslon  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  Ito  officials:  and  the  Board  is 
given  power  to  designate  and  authorize  any 
member,  or  other  personnel,  of  the  Board,  to 
administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  subpena 
witnesses,  take  evidence,  procure  Informa- 
tion and  data,  and  require  the  production 
of  any  books,  papers,  or  other  documents 
and  records  which  the  Board  may  deem 
relevant  or  material  to  the  performance  of 
the  functions  and  activities  of  the  Board. 
Such  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  documentary  evidence,  may  be  re- 
quired from  any  place  in  the  United  States, 
or  any  territory  or  any  other  area  under  the 
control  or  .lurlsdiction  of  the  United  States, 
including   the   Canal   Zone. 

Sec.  6.  In  carrying  out  Its  fiinctlons  and 
activities  under  this  Act.  the  Board  is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
Sta'es  Code  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  S200  per 
diem. 

Sec.  7.  Upon  request  of  the  Board,  the  head 
of  any  department,  agency  or  establishment 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  Is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reim- 
bursable or  nonreimbursable  basis,  for  such 
period  or  periods  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  Board  and  the  head  of  the  department, 
agency,  or  establishment  concerned,  any  of 
the  personnel  of  such  department,  agency,  or 
establishment  to  assist  the  Board  in  carrying 
out  its  functions  and  activities  under  this 
Act. 

Sec.  8.  The  Board  may  use  the  United 
States  mails  In  the  same  manner  and  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  9.  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall  provide,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  such  administrative  support  services 
for  the  Board  .is  the  Board  may  request. 

Sec.  10.  The  Board  may  make  expenditures 
for  travel  and  .subsistence  expenses  of  mem- 
bers and  personnel  of  the  Board  in  accord- 
ance with  chapter  57  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  for  rent  of  quarters  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment and  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  for 
such  printing  and  binding  as  the  Board 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  effectively  its 
functions  and  activities  under  this  .^ct. 

Sec  11,  All  expenses  of  the  Board  shall  be 
allowed  and  paid  upon  the  presentation  of 
Itemized  vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the 
Chairman   of    the   Board   or   bv   such   other 
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member  or  employee  of   the  Board  as  the 
Chairman    may    designate. 

Sec  12.  There  are  hereby  autliorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Board  each  fiscal  year 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
Its  functions  and  activities  under  this  Act. 


June  3,  1968 


THE    PERSECUTION    OP    INTELLEC- 
TUALS IN  THE  UKRAINE 


HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  3,  1968 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Etokota.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  most  steadfastly 
patriotic  organizations  in  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  is  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee,  headed  by  its  very  capable 
and  effective  president.  Dr.  Antliony 
Zukowsky.  of  Steele.  N.  Dak.  This  orga- 
nization, like  many  groups  of  foreign 
orlKin.  is  fiercely  loyal  to  the  United 
States:  at  the  same  time,  its  members 
continue  to  battle  for  freedom  and  jus- 
tice for  their  countrymen  still  in  the 
Ukraine. 

A  series  of  mass  rallies  were  held 
April  28,  1968.  in  North  Dakota  and 
around  the  counti-y.  protesting  the 
persecution  of  intellectuals  in  the 
Ukraine.  One  such  terrible  instance  oc- 
curred when  a  15-year-old  boy  was  sen- 
tenced to  20  years  in  prison  merely  be- 
cause he  was  the  son  of  a  general. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
Dr.  Zukow.sky.  an  editorial  published  In 
the  New  York  Times,  an  article,  and  i-es- 
olutions  adopted  by  the  North  Dakota 
Ukrainians.  These  all  call  attention  to 
the  protests  and  efforts  of  these  people 
to  correct  a  terrible  wrong. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
OP  America,  Inc..  State  Branch 
of  North  Dakota. 

Fargo.  N.  Dak..  May  10, 1968. 
Hon.  Milton  R.  Young. 

U.S.   Senator.    U.S.   Senate   Building,    Wash- 
mgton.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Young:  This  is  to  advise  you 
that  on  April  28.  1968  mass  raJlles  were  held 
throughout  the  United  States  Including 
North  Dakota  protesting  the  persecution  of 
Intellectuals  in  Ukraine.  For  more  than  a 
year  now  the  unconfirmed  news  of  attack 
upon  Ukrainian  Intellectuals  has  been  filter- 
ing out  of  Ukraine. 

A  manuscript  entitled  "Portraits  of  Twenty 
Criminals"  written  by  a  30-%t.  old  Vyacheslav 
M.  ChormovU,  a  Ukrainian  TV  Journalist 
who  attended  the  trials  In  his  official 
capacity  and  witnessed  the  flagrant  violation 
of  human  rights  by  the  Soviet  courts  and 
secret  p>oUce  has  been  smuggled  out  of 
Ukraine. 

Over  200  Ukrainian  professors,  poets, 
writers,  scientists,  and  literary  critics  were 
arrested  on  charges  of  antl-Sovlet  propa- 
ganda and  agitation.  These  Intellectuals  were 
tried  behind  closed  doors  under  Article  62  of 
the  criminal  code  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR  in 
open  defiance  of  the  Judicial  and  Constitu- 
tional system.  These  Ukrainian  Intellectuals 
did  not  commit  a  crime  since  they  were 
defending  their  culture  and  language  against 
forced  Russiflcatlon  imposed  upon  the 
Ukrainian  people. 


Those  arrested  are  kept  in  slave  prison 
camps  In  Mardovian  Republic  under  con- 
ditions which  defy  human  imagination.  This 
real  "Pogrom"  of  the  Ukrainian  Intellectuals 
In  scope  and  Intensity  surpassed  the  trials 
publicized  by  the  Kremlin  of  Slnyawsky  and 
Daniel. 

Recently  the  International  press  has  been 
providing  a  vast  amount  of  documentation 
on  the  suppression  of  Ukrainian  culture.  Sev- 
eral factual  and  penetrating  articles  by  Peter 
Worthlngton  published  In  the  Toronto  Tele- 
gram: articles  In  the  New  York  Leader  of 
NY.:  London  Times  In  Feb.  7.  1968:  New 
York  Times  and  others  devoted  extensive 
coverage  on  the  subject.  There  were  .articles 
that  featured  extensive  coverage  on  penetrat- 
ing Ukrainian  Injustices  and  suppression  of 
freedom  in  manuscripts  from  Prance.  Ger- 
many, and  Italy.  In  the  United  States  the 
articles  on  the  subject  .appeared  in  the  Regis- 
ter of  Santa  Ana  of  California:  the  Star 
Ledger  of  New  Jersey:  and  In  the  Mlnot  Daily 
News  in  North  Dako^. 

We  give  you  this  Information  so  that  It 
may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
United  States  Congress  on  the  persecution 
that  now  exists  in  the  Ukraine. 

Enclosed  vou  will  find  additional  informa- 
tive material  and  Resolutions  adopted  at 
mass  rallies. 

We  wish  to  p,')int  out  that  this  m.^terlal 
contains  the  names  of  arrested  intellectuals 
namely.  Catherina  Z.in,-tska.  Odarka  Husak. 
and  Halyna  Didyk.  all  of  whom  were  Ukrain- 
ian Red  Crass  workers.  They  were  sentenced 
to  twenty  years  at  hard  labor. 

Yury  Shukhevych  at  the  age  of  15  years 
was  sentenced  to  twenty  years  just  because 
he  was  the  son  of  a  General. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  all  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  descent  I  urgently  request  that 
you  use  your  position  and  Influence  on  the 
Judicial  measures  and  the  International  Con- 
trol through  the  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Division  for  the  protection  of  politi- 
cal, civil,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights 
of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

Thank  you  In  advance.  I  remain 
Respectfully. 

Dr.  Anthony  Zukowskt. 

President. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  10.  19681 
Ferment  in  Ukraine 

The  infamous  Judicial  frame-ups  of  dissi- 
dent literary  intellectuals  In  Moscow  In  re- 
cent years  are  .apparently  only  part  of  .; 
broader  revival  of  Soviet  secret  police  actlvltv 
and  ruthlessness. 

That  is  the  clear  meaning  of  the  recent 
revelations  about  the  persecution  of  inde- 
pendent-minded Ukrainian  Intellectuals  who 
have  learned  the  hard  way  that  today's  KGB 
has  forgotten  none  of  the  tricks  of  Stalin's 
old  NKVD.  And  the  Ukrainian  heretics  have 
also  had  to  learn  at  high  cost  that  slave-la- 
bor camps  like  those  in  which  Solzhenitsyn  ? 
Ivan  Denlsovych  underwent  his  ordeal  belonsr 
to  contemporary  Soviet  life,  not  merely  to 
history. 

But  an  important  element  distinguishes 
the  Ukrainian  terror  campaign  from  that  in 
Moscow.  The  secret  police  is  hounding  the 
Ukrainian  Intellectuals  because  of  their  na- 
tionalism, a  sentiment  which  has  been  reborn 
in  a  generation  conceived  and  raised  under 
Soviet  rule.  A  Ukrainian  does  not  have  to  be 
very  perceptive  to  grasp  the  fact  that  the 
vaunted  equality  of  peoples  in  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  a  sham. 

In  great  Ukrainian  cities  like  Kiev.  Khar- 
kov and  Odessa.  Ukrainian  language  and 
culture  occupy  the  role  of  poor  relations  to 
the  Russian  language  and  culture.  Moscow 
obvlotisly  fears  that  sensitivity  to  such  af- 
fronts may  make  some  Ukrainians  reflect 
that  If  Ukraine  were  Independent  its  rich 
natural  resources,  highly  developed  modem 
Industry  and  educated  papulation  would  put 
It  on  a  par  with  nations  like  France  and 
West  Germany. 
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Outside  the  Communist  bloc  Moscow's 
propaganda  seeks  lo  inflame  nationalism  as 
.1  force  against  tlie  West,  cheering  on  Arabs 
against  Israel,  Angolans  against  Portugal. 
and  Hong  Kong  Chinese  against  the  British. 
Can  there  be  any  surprise  then  that  intelli- 
gent non-Russians  in  the  Soviet  Union  see 
tlie  aptness  of  this  antl -colonial  propaganda 
to  their  own  situation,  problems  and  aspira- 
tions? 


Destruction  of  Human  Rights  in  Ukraine 
For  the  past  three  years  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment Ixas  been  conductlna;  an  unpubllclzed 
but  nonetheless  ruthless  campaign  of  arrests. 
trials  and  convictions  of  Ukrainian  writers. 
poets.  Journalists,  professors,  students  and 
other  men  and  women  of  intellect. 

Unlike  the  trial  of  Sinyavsky  and  Daniel 
and  the  recent  trial  of  Glnzberg  and  Dobro- 
volsky  in  Moscow,  the  arrests  and  trials  in 
Ukraine  have  never  been  publicly  Mknowl- 
edeed  by  the  Soviet  government.  Literally, 
not  a  word  has  .appeared  in  the  Soviet  press 
about  the  arre«t.s,  trials  and  convictions  and. 
in  many  cases,  the  relatives  of  the  victims 
have  not  been  notified  officially. 

.■\nd  yet  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  re- 
pression of  Ukrainian  intellectuals  by  Moe- 
rcw  has  .amounted  to  a  veritable  pogrom. 
Beginning  in  August,  1965,  hundreds  of 
Ukrainian  intellectu.al.«  have  been  arrested 
in  such  Ukrainian  cities  as  Kiev.  Lvlv.  Odessa, 
Ivano-Pranklvsk  (Stanyslavlvi .  Lutsk,  Zhy- 
tom>T  and  Temopil:  a  series  of  .secret  trials 
have  subsequently  been  held  at  which 
Ukrainian  intellectuals  have  received  long 
sentences  at  hard  labor.  At  these  trials,  all 
The  basic  processes  of  law  have  been  violated 
or  ignored  by  the  Soviet  courts  and  the  KGB 
(the  Soviet  secret  police),  which  body  fre- 
quently has  acted  as  accuser,  prosecutor  and 
Judge.  Moet  of  those  arrested  are  \oiing  men 
.uid  women,  almost  .all  of  them  reared  under 
the  Soviet  system,  and  possessing  no  connec- 
tions with  the  Ukrainians  outside  Ukraine. 

.\U  of  them  have  been  charged  with  "anti- 
Soviet"  nationalist  writings.  "antl-Sovlet  ael- 
tation  and  propaganda."  and  the  like.  In 
many  cases,  too.  these  Ukrainian  intellectuals 
have  been  accused  of  glorlfj-lng  the  Ukrain- 
ian past,  reading  prerevolutionary  books  by 
Ukrainian  authors  banned  In  Ukraine,  and 
copying  and  disseminating  secretly  speeches 
of  Western  leaders,  as  for  example,  an  en- 
cvclical  of  Pope  John  XXIII  ;uid  the  address 
of  former  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
•vhlch  he  delivered  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
Taras  Shevchenko  monument  on  June  27, 
1964.  in  Washington.  D.C. 

None  of  these  arrested  have  either  been 
saboteurs  or  antl-govemment  "wreckers."  As 
Edward  Crankshaw.  the  noted  British  Sovi- 
etoloclst.  puts  it.  they  discussed  among 
themselves  and  among  their  friends,  ways 
and  means  of  legally  resisting  the  forcible 
Russiflcatlon  of  Ukraine  and  the  continued 
destruction  of  its  culture.  Some  of  them  pro- 
tested against  the  tinbrldled  persecution  of 
the  national  minorities,  notably  the  Jev.'s: 
they  accused  the  Soviet  government  of  In- 
human deportations  of  the  Baltic  people  and 
the  "UquldaUon"  of  such  ethnic  groups  as 
the  Crimean  Tartars.  Volga  Germans.  Che- 
chen-Ingush and  Karachais.  They  assailed 
the  systematic  Influx  of  Russians  into  the 
Ukrainian.  Latvian.  Lithuanian.  Estonian. 
Byelorussian  and  other  non-Russian  cities, 
where  they  occupy  well-paying  and  preferred 
positions  at  the  expense  of  the  native  non- 
Russian  Inhabitants. 

The  Ukrainian  press  in  the  free  world  has 
been  replete  with  information  regarding  the 
persecution  of  the  Ukrainian  intellectuals, 
and  in  1966  the  international  press  broke  Its 
silence  by  reporting  the  arrest  and  trial  of 
two  Ukrainian  poets,  Ivan  Svitlychny  and 
Ivan  Dzyuba. 

By  the  beginning  of  1968  the  International 
press  was  providing  a  vast  amount  o^  docu- 
mentation on  the  suppression  of  Ukrainian 
culture  in  Ukraine  by  Moscow. 
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Now.  a  White  Book  on  the  trials  and  con- 
victions of  Ukrainian  intellectuals  has  been 
smuggled  out  of  Ukraine  and  published  in 
Ukrainian  by  the  Ukrainian  publication 
Ukrainske  Slovo  (Ukrainian  World)  in  Paris. 
The  book  provides  Irrefutable  proof  of  the 
veritable  pogrom  of  Ukrainian  intellectual 
life  in  Ukraine  conducted  by  Moscow.  En- 
titled, Portraits  of  20  •Criminals.'  it  was  writ- 
ten by  30-year-old  Vyacheslav  M.  Chornotil. 
a  Ukrainian  TV  Journalist  .and  himself  a 
member  of  the  Comsomol  organization.  In 
his  official  rapacity  he  attended  the  trials  of 
"Ukrainian  bourgeois  nationalists"  In  Odessa. 
Lvlv  and  Kiev  and  witnessed  the  flagrant 
violations  of  humiin  rights  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  courts  and  secret  police.  He  gathered 
material,  made  transcripts  of  secret  trials, 
and  collected  depositions  and  petitions  from 
prisoners  whom  he  considered  innocent.  He 
then  wrote  official  protests,  demanding  rectifi- 
cation of  the  injustice  In  Ukraine.  For  his 
pains,  he  was  arrested  and  tried  in  Lvlv.  and 
condemned  to  3  years  at  hard  labor  on  No- 
vember 15.  1967. 

On  the  basis  of  Chornovll's  manuscript,  a 
series  of  articles  have  appeared  in  the  world 
press.  Several  factual  and  penetrating  articles 
by  Peter  Worthlngton  have  been  published 
by  The  Toronto  Telegram.  The  Netc  Leader 
of  New  York  in  its  is.sue  of  January  15.  1968 
published  the  petition  of  Sri/afoslar  Y. 
Karai'ansky.  which  was  sent  to  the  Council 
of  Nationalities  of  the  USSR.  Oi-^  February 
7,  1968.  The  Times  of  London  carried  a  long 
article  on  Chornovll's  revelations.  The  New 
York  Times  devoted  extensive  coverage  to 
the  subject  on  February  8  and  9,  1968.  in- 
cluding an  editorial  on  February  10.  1968.  On 
February  11.  1968.  The  ObserveT  of  London 
feattu-ed  an  extensive  and  penetrating  anal- 
ysis of  the  Ukr.ninlan  cases  by  Edward  Crank- 
shaw. Also  in  London  appeared  an  article  by 
Gabriel  Lorlnce  in  the  February  23.  1968  issue 
of  New  Statesman.  Penetrating  articles  .and 
commentaries  on  the  plight  of  the  Ukrainian 
intellectuals  appeared  in  Die  Welt  of  Ham- 
burg. Die  Sved-Deutsche  Zeitung  of  Munich. 
Lc  Monde  of  Paris  and  L'Osseriatorc  Romano 
of  Rome. 

The  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
.America,  working  closely  with  the  Secretariat 
of  the  World  Congress  of  Free  Ukrainians, 
has  designated  April  28.  1968  as  a  day  of 
protest  against  the  inhuman  and  brutal 
violation  of  human  rights  in  Ukraine  com- 
mitted by  Communist  Russia.  Mass  rallies, 
manifestations,  public  meetings  and  gath- 
erings will  be  held  in  all  major  American 
cities,  as  well  as  in  other  countries  with 
Ukrainian  populations. 

Special  petitions  and  memoranda  are  being 
prepared  for  submission  to  the  International 
Conference  on  Human  Rights  (which  will  be 
held  from  April  22  to  May  13.  1968  in  Teheran, 
Iran,  to  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission, 
as  well  as  to  the  U.S.  Government  and  other 
governments  of  the  free  world. 

U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  U.N  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg,  in  a  debate  in  the  U.N.  Human 
Rights  Commission  on  March  8,  1968.  as- 
sailed the  Soviet  Union  for  its  violations  of 
Art.  19  of  the  U.N.  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  which  says: 

■■Ever\-onc  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  opin- 
ion and  expression:  this  right  includes  free- 
dom to  hold  opinion  without  interference 
.and  to  seek,  receive  and  impart  Information 
and  ideas  through  any  media  and  regardless 
of  frontiers." 

Ironically  enough,  the  Soviet  constitution 
speaks  eloquently  on  the  same  subject: 

"In  conformity  with  the  interests  of  work- 
ers and  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
Socialist  system  of  the  USSR,  the  law  guar- 
antees; a)  Freedom  of  speech:  b)  Freedom 
of  the  press;  c)  Freedom  of  assembly  and 
mtetlngs:  d)  Freedom  of  processions  and 
demonstrations  on  the  street  " 

Yet  Art.  62  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  the 
Ukrainian  SSR.  under  which  Ukrainian  In- 
tellectuals are  being  tried  and  convicted,  in- 
escapably contradicts  both  the  U.N.  Univer- 
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sal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  :»nd  the 
Soviet  constitution:  it  provides  punishment 
for  "agitation  or  propaganda  for  the  purpose 
of  undermining  the  Solvet  rule 

Communist  Ru.ssia's  violation  of  human 
rights  in  Ukraine  constitutes  also  a  crass 
negation  of  the  sovereignty  Ukraine's  "en- 
Jovs"  in  terms  of  the  Soviet  ..nd  Ukrainian 
constitutions.  Art.  14  of  the  Soviet  consti- 
tution and  Art.  17  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR  ci>n- 
stltution  provide  the  Ukrainian  .SSR  with 
the  right  to  secede  irom  the  USSR  and  to 
conduct  its  own  life  Independently. 

Tills  right,  like  the  U.N.  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  is  treated  by  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  Jeaders  as  a  mere  scrap  of 
paper. 

The  overwhelming  abundance  of  evidence 
demonstrating  Communist  Russia's  violation 
of  human  rights  in  Ukraine  and  the  vehe- 
ment denial  to  the  Ukrainian  people  ui  the 
right  of  self-determination  prove  that 
Ukraine  is  still  a  captive  nation,  ruled  more 
harshly  than  ever  by  colonialist  Russia,  jier- 
petrator  of  genocide  and  violator  of  human 
rights  on  a  .subhuman  scale 

Resolitions 
Adopted  April  28,  1968.  North  Dakota. 
1 1 )  Tills  year,  in  which  the  entire  world 
IS  observing  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  which 
has  been  proclaimed  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  as  "international  Human 
Rights  Year."  and  wliich  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  realization  of  decisions  and  enactments 
regarding  human  rights— we  raise  our  voices 
in  the  defense  of  those  fundamental  human 
rights  of  Ukrainians  which  have  been  tram- 
pled upon  by  the  Soviet  Russian  regime,  as 
well  as  in  the  defense  of  the  Ukrainian  na- 
tion, enslaved  by  Soviet  Rus.sla  and  sub- 
jected by  It  to  a  process  of  systematic  de- 
struction. 

(2)  The  so-called  Ukrainian  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republic,  In  theory  an  independent  state 
with  a  separate  government,  is  In  reality  a 
mere  colony  of  Russia  which  rules  Ukraine 
with  an  iron  hand,  without  a  genuine  con- 
sent of  the  governed  Ukraine  Is  Mgldly  sub- 
ordinated to  the  central  government  In  Mos- 
cow; all  Ukrainian  ministries  are  controlled 
by  the  Moscow  Government.  The  bulk  of  the 
industrial  and  agricultural  production  of 
Ukraine  Is  destined  to  other  parts  of  the  So- 
viet Union  or  for  export,  to  compete  with  the 
United  .States  and  the  iree  world:  Ukraine 
receives  little  In  return. 

(3)  Despite  provisions  In  both  the  Soviet 
and  Ukrainian  Constitutions  for  a  "free  ex- 
ercise of  religion."  Communist  Russian  perse- 
cution of  all  churches  in  Ukraine  Is  un- 
matched m  ruthlessness  in  the  hi.story  of 
mankind.  In  1930  Moscow  destroyed  the 
Ukrainian  Autocephalous  Orthodox  Church 
by  executing  over  30  archbishops  and  bishops 
and  imprisoning  over  20.000  priests  and 
monks.  In  1945-46  the  Moscow  government 
destroved  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  in 
Western  Ukraine  by  imprisoning  its  11 
bishops  and  over  2.000  priests,  monks  and 
nuns.  Furthermore.  Moscow  persistently  har- 
asses and  persecutes  other  religious  groups 
in  Ukraine:  Jews.  Baptists,  Lutherans.  Sev- 
enth Day  Adventlsts  and  Moslems.  It  deprives 
over  one  nilUion  Ukrainian  Jews  of  their  tra- 
ditional religion  by  closing  synagogues  and 
terrorizing  worshippers. 

(4)  The  Commimlst  Russian  regime  Is 
guilty  of  outright  genocide  in  Ukraine.  In 
the  periodic  man-made  famines  which  rav- 
aged Ukraine  in  1922.  1932-33  and  1946-47 
no  fewer  than  7.000.000  Ukrainians  perished 
from  starvation.  The  1932-33  famine  was  or- 
ganized and  sustained  by  the  Kremlin  as  a 
means  to  force  Ukrainian  farmers  into  col- 
lective farms.  By  systematic  deportations  as 
punishment  for  "crimes"  several  million 
Ukralnl.ans  have  perished  in  the  wilderness 
of  Siberia. 

(5)  The  Soviet  Russian  government,  fol- 
lowing m  the  footsteps  of  its  predecessors, 
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the  Russian  Czars,  relentlessly  pursues  a 
policy  of  cultural  russlficatlon  aimed  at  the 
creation  of  a  "soviet  man"  who  in  essence  Is  a 
Russian.  Thus,  the  Moscow  government  Is 
progressively  curtailing  the  use  of  the 
Ukrainian  language  Most  schools  In  Ukraine 
are  russified,  including  the  eight  universi- 
ties at  which  moet  subjects  are  taught  In 
Russian.  Moscow  has  established  a  network 
of  Russian  schools  in  Ukraine,  while  at  the 
same  time  It  denies  the  right  to  set  up 
Ukrainian  schools  to  some  8-9  million 
Ukrainians  living  in  the  Russian  USSR. 

(6)  In  the  last  few  years  some  voices  of 
protest  again.';t  this  state  of  affairs  have  be- 
gun to  be  heard  In  Ukraine,  long  before  the 
arrest  of  a  few  Russian  intellectuals  such  as 
YuU  M.  Daniel  and  Andrei  Slnyavsky.  These 
are  the  voices  of  writers,  poets,  journalists. 
professors,  students  and  other  intellectuals, 
all  young  people  reared  under  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem and  without  .my  connections  with 
Ukrainians  in  the  western  world.  The  Moscow 
government  has  reacted  with  Its  typical  ruth- 
lessness  and  is  at  this  very  time  engaged  in 
wholesale  arrests  and  trials  of  these  young 
Ukrainian  Intellectuals  They  are  being  tried 
and  given  severe  ser  tences  for  such  crimes 
as  "anti-Soviet  nationalist  writings."  glorifi- 
cation of  the  Ukrainian  past,  distribution  of 
books  by  pre-revolutlon.iry  Urkralnlan  au- 
thors now  banned  In  Ukraine,  and  secret 
circulation  of  speeches  of  Western  lead- 
ers. Since  1965  many  intellectuals  have 
been  sentenced  to  long  prison  terms 
on  such  charges,  among  them:  Vyacheslav 
ChorovU,  a  journalist:  Mykhaylo  Horvn.  a 
literary  critic;  Ivan  Kandyba,  a  writer;  Lev 
Lukyanenko.  a  law%'er;  Svyatoslav  Kara- 
vansky.  a  poet  and  literary  translator;  Stepan 
Vyrun;  Opanas  Zalyvakha,  an  artist-painter, 
and  about  200  others.  One  of  the  well-known 
prisoners  is  Yurly  Shukhevych,  who  was  ar- 
rested In  1948  at  the  age  of  15  and  is  spend- 
ing his  20th  year  in  the  Soviet  Russian  jails. 
His  crime:  t)eing  the  son  of  a  prominent 
Ukrainiiui  underground  leader  who  was  killed 
by  the  Soviets  in  1950 

1 7)  In  reality,  these  young  intellectuals 
demanded  and  are  demanding  recognition 
and  respect  for  the  Ukrainian  language  and 
culture  In  Ukraine.  As  stated  by  Ivan  kandy- 
ba. one  of  the  imprisoned,  they  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  "for  the  normal  de- 
velopment of  the  Ukrainian  nation  and  Its 
statehood,  Ukraine  should  secede  from  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  accord- 
ing to  Article  14  and  Article  17  of  the  Con- 
stitutions of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic  and  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  respectively,  and  should  be- 
come an  absolutely  Independent  and  sov- 
ereign state." 

In  this  International  Human  Rights  Year, 
we.  the  Ukrainians  of  North  Dakota  call 
the  attention  of  enlightened  public  opinion 
to  the  cruel  persecution  of  these  Ukrainian 
intellectuals  for  demanding  for  Ukraine  the 
very  human  rights  proclaimed  In  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  Despite 
all  declarations,  human  rights  have  mean- 
ing only  if  they  are  available  equally  to 
every  man  regardless  of  his  nationality  or 
citizenship. 

We  e.xpress  our  solidarity  with  the  stand 
of  the  brave  Ukrainian  intellectuals  in  de- 
fense of  human  rights  in  Ukraine,  and  call 
on  all  fellow  Mlnnesotans  and  fellow  Amer- 
icans who  believe  in  human  rights  to  join 
us  In  this  solidarity. 

In  addition,  we  strongly  urge  the  United 
Nations  International  Human  Rights  Con- 
ference to  institute  an  immediate  investi- 
gation of  the  violation  of  human  rights  by 
the  Soviet  government  in  Ukraine.  We  also 
appeal  to  the  United  Nations  to  prevail  upon 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  a  signatory  to  the  United 
Nations  Human  Rights  Declaration,  to  ad- 
here to  its  principles  and  rectify  the  gross 
Injustice   committed   against   the  Ukrainian 
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people   In   violation  of   the   United   Nations 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 


Jinw  S,  1968 


NATIONAL  MARITIME  POLICY 


TAINTED  MEAT— TAINT  NECES- 
SARILY SO 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IGW.'V 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Observer  in  its  May  20  issue  con- 
tains a  lengthy  article  which  indicates 
that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
conducted  a  bia.sed  survey  and  prepared 
doctored  reports  in  order  to  press  Con- 
gress into  passing  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  of  1967. 

This  article  by  writer  Joe  Western  was 
included  in  the  Congressional  Record 
May  28  at  the  request  of  Representative 
Catherine  May.  of  Washington. 

An  editorial  in  the  same  issue  of  the 
Obser\'er  points  out  tirat  the  same  fraud- 
ulent tactics  could  be  used  at  any  time 
by  the  Agriculture  Department  or  any 
other  of  tlie  powerful  bureaucracies  with- 
in the  U.S.  Government. 

The  unethical  manipulation  of  the 
truth  used  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment in  this  case  can  only  destroy  the 
public  trust  in  the  Government.  I  com- 
mend the  Obsen'er  editorial  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 

A  Hoax  Over  Meat 

There  is  more  involved  than  an  Indiscreet 
Government  memo;  there  Is  more  involved 
even,  than  the  problem  of  adequate  meat 
Inspection.  What  is  involved  is  no  less  than 
the  proper  functioning  of  the  democratic 
process. 

It  is  now  painfully  clear,  from  reporter  Joe 
Western's  story  beginning  on  Page  One  of 
this  newspaper,  that  the  U.  8.  Department  of 
Agriculture  conducted  a  biased,  quickie  "sur- 
vey" and  prepared  doctored  reports  in  a  high- 
pressure  effort  to  push  a  new  meat  inspection 
law  through  Congress.  If  this  were  not  ap- 
palling enough,  officials  now  try  to  Justify 
what  they  did  by  saying  they  already  knew 
that  conditions  in  non-Federally  inspected 
meat  plants  were  poor,  and  that  they  were 
simply  complying  with  congressional  re- 
quests for  fresh  "evidence." 

In  other  words,  they  already  knew  what 
was  good  for  the  public:  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment needed  no  new  studies  nor  cur- 
rent evidence,  but  would  supply  vivid  fac- 
simllies  of  both  if  that  was  what  Congress 
wanted.  After  all,  the  good  end  would  Justify 
the  fraudulent  means.  Surely  none  would 
speak  of  a  hoax. 

Yet  there  is  no  other  word  for  it.  Fur- 
ther, the  same  thing  can  happen  again,  in 
the  Agriculture  Department  or  In  ;uiy  of  the 
other,  and  powerful,  bureaucracies  tliat  have 
been  set  up  to  serve,  not  decielve,  the  public. 

In  a  democracy,  the  public  should  be  able 
to  trust  its  elected  and  appointed  govern- 
ment officials — trust  them  to  tell  the  truth, 
and  trust  them  to  enact  and  enforce  the  laws 
without  bias.  If  these  officials  choose  to  di- 
vorce themselves  from  the  public  to  lie  to  the 
public  they  deceive  themselves  as  well  by 
pretending  they  serve  the  public  interest. 
They  do  no  such  thing. 

It  is  now  up  to  Congress,  through  its  ap- 
propriate committees,  to  open  a  formal  In- 
vestigation into  "Special  Project  Quick,  Quiet, 
and  Confidential" — to  keep  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracies honest,  and  to  show  the  people 
that  their  lawmakers  do  not  like  being  taken 
in  by  hoaxes. 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  SPONG,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  3,  1968 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  while 
visiting  Newport  News,  Va.,  recently,  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  meet  a  young  man 
named  Dennis  Lee  Napier,  a  student  at 
Warwick  High  School,  who  won  fir.st 
place  in  an  essay  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Propeller  Club  of  Newport  News  and 
who  was  among  the  national  winners 
in  a  competition  of  the  Propeller  Club 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  this  is  the  13th  time  a  student  from 
Newport  News  lias  been  a  national  win- 
ner of  the  contest. 

His  paper,  entitled  'The  American 
Merchant  Marine — Key  to  Defense  and 
Trade."  cogently  expresses  the  need  for 
a  revitalization  of  our  merchant  marine. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
essay  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   American   Merchant   Marine — Key   to 
Defense  and  Trade 

For  the  United  States  of  America,  as  for 
any  industrial  nation  that  relit^  on  trade  and 
commerce  with  foreign  countries  for  its  eco- 
nomic strength,  the  need  for  a  strong  and 
efficient  merchant  marine  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance. The  United  States  has  achieved  a 
level  of  economic  prominence  never  before 
reached  in  the  history  of  the  world.  To  insure 
the  continued  achievement  of  the  United 
States,  we  must  maintain  a  strong  and  effi- 
cient merchant  marine,  for  both  economic 
stability  and  for  our  national  t^ecurity  and 
defense. 

Hear  .Admiral  Gordon  McLintock  recently 
stated.  "A  nation  without  a  strong  merchant 
marine  is  a  one-legged  athlete  ia  today's 
race."  The  danger  of  rehing  on  the  shipping 
of  foreign  countries  lies  in  the  fact  that  we 
are  then  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  competitors 
who  could  boost  freight  charges  and  drive 
.American  manufacturers  out  of  foreign  mar- 
kets. For  any  indvistrial  nation,  this  is  living 
very  dangerously.' 

The  .American  merchant  marine  is  a  vital 
part  of  our  national  defense.  Often  referred 
to  as  the  "fourth  arm  of  defense."  the  mer- 
chant marine  is  also  "capable  of  serving  as  a 
naval  and  military  auxiliary  in  time  of  war."  • 
In  wars  against  France  from  1798  to  1800. 
against  the  Barbarv  pirates  from  1783  to 
1805,  and  against  Britain  in  1777  and  again 
from  1812  to  1815.  the  .American  merchant 
marine  proved  it  was  a  \ital  part  of  our 
national  defense. 

Maiiy  present  merchant  marine  sailors  are 
veterans  of  World  War  II.  During  the  war 
the  merchant  marine  again  proved  It  was  a 
vital  part  of  our  national  defense  by  serving 
as  a  fighting  unit.  Merchant  .'^ailors  fought 
with  guns  between  1941  and  1945.  and  5.600 
of  them  gave  their  lives  in  devotion  to  the 
United  States. 

At  the  present  time  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  is  supplying  our  fighting  forces 
in  Vietnam,  again  proving  the  vital  part  the 
merchart  marine  plays  in  our  defense. 

Unfortunately,  the  present  condition  of 
the    American    merchant   marine   Is    not   as 
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strong  and  efficient  as  It  should  be.  "The 
United  States  should  have  shipping  adequate 
to  maintain  its  normal  fiow  of  water-borne 
commerce  at  all  times"  "—yet,  in  the  year  of 
1967.  United  States  flag  ships  carried  only 
7  9  per  cent  of  the  total  United  States  com- 
mercial sea  trade.-"  For  any  industrial  nation, 
this  Is  living  dangerously. 

"The  merchant  marine  should  be  composed 
of  the  best  equipped,  safest,  and  most  suit- 
able types  of  vessels"' — yet.  72  per  cent  of 
the  existing  merchant  fleet  is  "composed  of 
obsolescent,  inefficient,  and  uneconomical 
ships  '•  These  ships  are  obsolescent  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  over  twenty  years  old— 
the  accepted  retirement  time  for  any  vessel. 
In  total  number  of  ships,  the  United  States 
is  ranked  second  to  Great  Britain,  with  3.416 
ships  with  21.527,349  tons.  Of  this  total, 
some  9,500.000  tons  of  shipping  are  in  the 
reserve  fleet  of  inactive  vessels.  This  places 
the  United  States  fourth,  behind  Britain. 
Liberia,  and  Norway,  on  the  list  of  active 
merchant  fleets." 

The  United  States  ranks  oven  worse  in 
building  new  vessels.  In  1966,  the  United 
States  was  ranked  fotirteenth  with  only  45 
vessels  under  construction  or  on  order." 

How  could  this  happen  to  the  American 
merchant  marine — the  pride  of  the  oceans 
only  twenty  years  ago? 

We  are  in  this  situation  because  our  ship- 
lines  cannot  compete  with  low  wage  crews  on 
lorelgn  ships,  and  our  shipyards  cannot  pro- 
duce ships  as  cheaply  .as  foreign  shipyards. 
With  the  prosperity  that  we  enjoy  in  Amer- 
ica, we  must  accept  the  fact  that  American 
merchant  sailors  and  shipyard  workers  will 
expect  more  pay  than  foreign  crews.  The  aver- 
a,ge  crew  on  .;n  American  merchant  slilp  re- 
ceives more  than  three  times  as  much  pay 
as  a  foreign  crew.' 

Japan  can  build  a  ship  for  one-half  the 
cost  in  the  United  States — but  they  pay  their 
workers  only  one-third  of  what  .American 
workers  receive.  This  means  that  .American 
shipyards  are  almost  twenty  percent  more 
efficient  in  building  ships,  and  are  not 
•stagnated,  obsolete,  and  lacking  in  initia- 
tive." '» 

H.  Lee  White,  a  member  of  the  President's 
Maritime  .Adv.sory  Committee,  said,  "ship- 
building and  shipping  should  be  recognized 
for  what  they  are — two  separate  indus- 
tries." "  For  this  reason,  many  politicians 
.idvocate  btiilding  ships  .ibroad.  Can  we 
sacrifice  one  industry  for  the  other?  Operat- 
ing shipyards  in  the  United  States  are  just  as 
important  as  an  active  merchant  marine.  No. 
we  cannot  sacrifice  either  industry,  and  we 
must  enforce  the  Merchant  Marine  -Act  of 
1936  concerning  this  matter. 

How  can  we  build  a  strong  merchant  ma- 
rine? First,  we  must  continue  Government 
subsidies  to  American  shiplmes  to  keep  them 
operating.  At  present,  fourteen  .Anierlcan 
shipping  lines  hold  contracts  with  the  Gov- 
ernment for  financial  help  in  operating  ves- 
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.sels  on  the  essential  world  trade  routes.  In 
1967.  the  Budget  Bureau  allocated  $85  mil- 
lion to  the  Maritime  Administration  lor  sub- 
sidies to  ship  builders. 

Another  hope  for  the  American  merchant 
marine  is  the  container  cargo  concept.  The 
present  cost  of  loading  and  unloading  a  ves- 
sel constitutes  more  than  half  the  total  cost 
of  transfxirt.  Container  cargoes  save  time  in 
ports,  allow  more  lime  at  sea,  prevent  dam- 
age, and  cost  less,  and  the  container  ships 
can  operate   without  Government  subsidies. 

Another  hope  for  the  luture  is  the  use  of 
atomic  power  in  .ships.  Edward  A.  Garmatz 
]iroclaimed.  "The  new  container  ships  now 
f>eing  prtxiuced.  if  combined  with  nuclear 
pov;er  plants,  are  the  answer  to  restoring  the 
merchant  marine."  '- 

The  United  States  must  have  a  strong  mer- 
chant marine — it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  she 
has  one. 
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MARYLAND  MEDIC   AND   SAILOR 
KILLED  IN  ACTION 


'  Hicks,  John  D.,  The  American  Nation,  p. 
589. 

<  The  A7nericana  1967  Annual,  p.  603. 

"Hicks,  op.  cit..  p.  589. 

''Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Edward  A. 
Garmatz.  Chairman,  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  before  the 
Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States,  Port  of 
Newport  News.  Virginia,  at  Maritime  Day 
Celebration  May  24.  1967.  page  5. 

■  The  World  Book  Encyclopedia,  Year  Book 
1966.  p.  545. 

'■"U.S.  Shipbuilding:  Mighty  No  More." 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  60:67,  June 
27,  1966. 

"House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  "Hearings  in  Labor-Management 
Problems  of  the  American  merchant  marine," 
pp.  946-50. 

'"Velle,  Lester,  "Let's  Take  Our  Ships  Out 
of  the  Bottle,"  The  Reader's  Digest.  90:  132- 
36.  Februarv.  1967. 

'■■Ibid.,  p.  135. 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OK    M\RYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  3.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  William  E.  Cas.sidy  and  P02  Ronald 
Wayne  Durbin,  two  fine  young  men  from 
Maryland,  were  killed  rrcently  in  'Viet- 
nam. I  wish  to  commend  thoir  bravery 
and  honor  their  memory  by  including  the 
following  article  m  the  Record: 
Medic  and  Sailor  Killed  in  Action — Balti- 
more AND  Cumberland  Men  on  Vietnam 
List 

-An  .Army  medic  from  Baltimore  and  a 
Cumberland  sailor  who  had  been  command- 
ing a  river  assault  craft  have  been  killed  in 
recent  fighting  In  South  Vietnam,  the  De- 
fense Department  announced  yesterday. 

The  Baltimore  casualty  was  identified  as 
Pfc.  William  E.  Cassldy.  21.  son  of  Francis  E. 
Cassidy,  of  the  500  block  Walker  avenue,  and 
Mrs.  Madlyn  Mullens  Cassldy,  of  the  5800 
block  Halwyn  avenue. 

Private  Cassidy  was  one  of  28  soldiers 
killed  May  24  during  a  Vietcong  mortar 
attack  near  A  Shau  Valley. 

HOME    IN    CUMBERLAND 

The  second  casualty  was  Identified  as  P02 
Ronald  Wayne  Durbin.  21.  son  of  Walter 
Durbin,  of  the  100  block  West  Elder  street, 
Cumberland,  and  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Durbin,  of 
the  300  block  Decatur  street.  Cumberland. 

Petty  Officer  Durbin  died  May  16  when  his 
assault  craft  was  hit  by  rocket,  recoUless 
rifle  and  automatic-weapons  fire. 

.A  boatswain's  mate,  the  dead  sailor  had 
been  commanding  the  .assault  craft  in  Giong 
Trom  district  of  Klen  Hoa  province,  in  the 
delta  regions  of  .Southern  South  Vietnam. 

According  to  his  mother.  Private  Cassldy 
enlisted  in  the  Army  last  October.  She  said 
he  wanted  to  complete  his  military  service, 
return  to  college  and  then  enter  the  construc- 
tion business. 

ST.    MARY'S    SCHOOL    AND    POLY 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  the  youth  attended 
St.  Mary's  School  and  was  graduated  from 
Polv  in  1964. 

He  then  attended  the  University  of  Mary- 
land for  three  years,  lea\-ing  last  June  to  go 
to  work  for  an  uncle  in  the  construction 
business. 

Mrs.  Cassidy,  who  said  her  son  "was  always 
busy,"  said  he  began  working  as  a  newspaper 
delivery  boy  when  he  was  9. 

Later,  he  worked  part  time  for  his  uncle 
and   ran   a   grocery   ^^tore   in   the  5800   block 


York  road  when  the  owner  went  on  vacation 
or  went  out  of  town. 

ENLISTED    IN    OCTOBER 

Private  Cassldy  enlisted  In  the  Army  on 
October  11  and.  after  training  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana,  left  for  Vietnam  in  .April. 

Mrs.  Cassidy  said  she  received  ,i  letter  from 
her  son  last  Friday,  the  day  he  was  reported 
killed. 

"He  told  me  things  were  bad  and  that  lie 
didn't  see  how  'any  of  iis  will  ever  get  out 
alive.'  He  wanted  me  to  send  him  a  cold 
drink."  she  said. 

Besides  his  parents,  he  Is  survived  by  a 
brother,  John  L.  Cassldy,  and  his  maternal 
grandparents,  Mrs.  MerrcU  Mullens,  of  Balti- 
more, and  Ezra  E.  Mullens,  of  Brownsville, 
Texas. 

HIGH    SCHOOL,    NAVY    RESERVE 

Petty  Officer  Durbin.  a  native  of  Cumber- 
land, was  graduated  in  1965  from  Port  Hill 
High  School  in  Cumberland. 

While  In  liigh  school  he  served  in  the  Navy 
Reserve.  He  went  on  active  duty  shortly  alter 
graduation. 

After  serving  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Galnard.  a 
destroyer  b;ised  in  Newport.  R  I.,  he  reen- 
listed  in  April  1967,  and  volunteered  for 
river  ass.ault  duty  in  .South  Vietnam. 

Surviving  besides  his  parents,  are  his 
stepmother.  Mrs.  Delores  Durbin,  and  a  sis- 
ter, Miss  Beverly  Ann  Durbin,  both  of  Cum- 
berland, and  two  stepsisters.  Mrs  Carol  Lush- 
brook  and  Mrs.  Doris  WIrtley,  both  of  Cape 
Kennedy,  Pla. 


THE  MULE  IS  BEING  EXPLOITED 


Garmatz,  Edward  A.,  op.  cit.,  p.  9. 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    KLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3.  1968 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  in  Congress  have  had  some  experience 
in  working  on  fai-ms,  at  least  in  our 
youth,  and  I  am  happy  that  I  was  one 
who  had  this  opportunity.  Mr.  Pope 
Haley  of  the  editorial  .staff  of  the  Florida 
Times  Union  has  written  an  excellent 
editorial  which  I  think  everyone  .^^hould 
read  in  connection  with  a  modern  ex- 
ploitation of  the  mule  under  the  circum- 
stances which  we  are  experiencing  today. 
Tlie  editorial,  which  is  a  classic,  reads  as 
follows : 

The  Mule  Is  Being  ExPLorrED 

For  the  incurable  optimist  who  is  able 
to  find  good  in  anything,  there  Is  some  en- 
couragement in  the  fact  that  in  the  current 
social  turmoil,  a  minor  bit-player  In  the 
drama  is  returning,  if  only  briefly,  to  the 
spotlight. 

The  mule,  foremost  symbol  In  American 
folklore  of  the  stubborn  beast  of  burden  who 
pretends  to  be  much  more  stupid  than  he 
really  is,  and  who  will  perform  a  prodigious 
amount  of  work  if  allowed  to  do  it  in  his  own 
way,  is  back  in  the  news  in  words  and  pic- 
tures to  a  degree  unequaled  since  the  onset 
of  mechanization  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
armed  forces. 

Already  well  on  its  wav  to  join  the  dodo 
bird  and  the  auk  in  the  oblivion  of  creatures 
which  once  were  but  are  no  more,  the  mule 
Is  seizing  the  moment  of  social  and  political 
turmoil  to  be  seen  by  millions  of  city-bred 
people  old  and  young  who  never  before  saw 
one  In  the  flesh  and  who  wouldn't  know 
"Gee!"  from  "Haw!" 

Half  a  century  ago,  there  were  about  six- 
million  mules  in  the  United  .States,  most  of 
them  pulling  plows  and  wagons  on  the  na- 
tion's farms,  but  with  the  arrival  of  the 
gasoline  tractor  and  electric  power  lines,  their 
number  plummeted.  Moic  than  a  decade  aeo. 
the  total  on  farms  became  so  inconsequential 
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that  the  Agriculture  Department  quit  count- 
ing them.  The  best  guess  now  is  that  there 
are  fewer  than  half  a  million  left  in  the 
entire  country. 

But  there  Is  much  to  be  learned  from  the 
nature  and  character  of  this  much  maligned 
creature,  and  the  individual  who  has  never 
attempted  to  bend  the  mule's  steadfast  In- 
dependence to  his  own  will  has  missed  one 
of  life's  greatest  character-building  experi- 
ences 

The  mule  Is  a  freak  of  nature,  the  hybrid 
offspring  of  a  Jackass  and  a  mare,  which  has 
been  valued  as  a  work  anlmnl  for  more  than 
3.000  years.  It  Is  predictable  only  in  its  stub- 
bornness and  its  determination  to  follow  its 
own  designs  if  It  senses  weakness  of  will  :n 
Its  master. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  old  storj-  of 
the  farmer  who.  in  teaching  his  young  son 
the  art  of  mule  management,  took  a  two-by- 
four  and  hit  the  beast  soundly  on  the  head, 
explaining  chat  it  was  necessary  "to  get  his 
attention." 

But  there  is  basic  error  In  the  ctu-rent  effort 
to  exploit  the  mule  as  .i  "poverty  symbol."  It 
Is  nothing  of  the  sort. 

It  is  a  dumb,  four-legged,  thick-skulled 
caricature  of  those  characteristics  of  inde- 
pendence, initiative  and  determination  which 
every  American  once  honored.  It  is  a  1,600- 
pound  bundle  of  concentrated  power  and 
tenacity  that  pulled  the  settlers'  wagon  trains 
westward,  that  cleared  the  forests  and  pulled 
the  stumps,  that  pulled  the  plow  that  broke 
the  plains,  that  powered  the  canal  boat,  that 
helped  tlirust  the  rail  lines  across  the  conti- 
nent and  build  the  highways,  and  that  took 
time  out  from  its  Paul  Bunvan  labors  to  go 
to  war  when  the  nation's  liberty  was  threat- 
ened to  pull  the  artillery  and  haul  the  am- 
munition 

The  mule  was  the  active  partner  of  the 
pioneers  who  dreamed  of  a  better  world  and 
a  better  life,  and  went  to  work  to  create  it  by 
muscle  and  sweat  It  is  completely  out  of 
place  being  ridden  to  Washington  in  a  dem- 
onstration for  a  guaranteed  living. 


BUM  RAP 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILX.INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3,  1968         I 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  ca- 
pacity as  a  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  I  have  had  many  oc- 
casions to  engage  in  some  interesting  and 
stimulating  dialog  with  the  Secretarj' 
of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Onille  Freeman. 
While  I  have  taken  him  to  task  at  times. 
I  rise  now  to  express  my  agreement  with 
an  editorial  from  todays  issue  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  The  editorial  points 
out  that  Secretary  Freeman  is  the  vic- 
tim of  a  "bum  rap  '  from  the  so-called 
Poor  People's  Campaign  officials  and  I 
include  the  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Bum  r.\p 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  thinks 
he  is  getting  a  bum  rap  from  the  so-called 
poor  people's  campaign  in  Washington,  and 
he  Is  right.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
Is  one  of  the  government  agencies  the  cam- 
paign leaders  have  singled  out  as  warrant- 
ing particular  pressure  to  achieve  their  de- 
mands 

Groups  under  the  Rev.  Ralph  Abernathy 
have  called  on  Freeman  demanding  that  he 
do  something  about  what  they  call  the  prob- 
lem of  food  surpluses  on  the  one  hand  and 
starvation  on  the  other.  The  secretary  has 
promised  the  government  will  move  as  soon 
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as  possible  between  now  and  July  to  get 
food  distribution  programs  started  In  331  poor 
counties  now  without  them.  The  main  rea- 
son the  programs  have  not  been  operating 
in  these  counties  Is  that  local  officials  have 
been  resisting  them. 

Altogether,  upward  of  30  million  persons, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  them  school  chil- 
dren, are  receiving  some  free  or  subsidized 
food  at  a  cost  to  the  government  of  one 
billion  dollars  annually.  The  total  includes 
5.8  million  persons  who  are  getting  food  free 
thru  donations  or  at  bargain  prices  thru 
stamps.  The  agriculture  department  says 
these  two  programs  soon  will  cover  6.1  mil- 
lion persons  In  2,400  counties,  nearly  double 
the  1960  figure. 

Freeman  has  been  extraordinarily  patient 
In  pointing  out  to  the  campaign  leaders  that 
there  are  limits  to  which  he  can  go  in  dis- 
tributing food.  These  limits  are  imposed  by 
Congress  both  in  appropriations  and  in  guide- 
lines written  Into  the  law.  Congress,  not  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Is  the  place  to 
appeal  for  new  programs. 

Yet,  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  one  of  the 
campaign  leaders,  has  accused  Freeman  of 
being  "Incompetent  and  Insensitive"  for  re- 
fusing to  set  up  new  programs  that  can  be 
authorized  only  by  Congress.  To  "dramatize" 
his  point  that  Freeman  should  do  more,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Jackson  led  about  150  persons  thru 
the  agilculture  department's  cafeteria  line 
the  other  day  and  walked  out  on  a  $292.66 
bill  for  meals. 

Altho  the  bill  was  paid  on  demand  a  day 
later,  this  action  by  the  poor  people  was  a 
prime  example  of  biting  the  hand  that  feeds 
them.  For  It  is  the  Department  of  AgrlcuJ- 
ture  that  Is  supplying  three  meals  a  day  free 
of  charge  to  the  more  than  2,000  Inhabitants 
of  Resurrection  City,  the  poor  people's  camp- 
site. The  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson,  until  the  other 
day  manager  of  Resurrection  City,  should  be 
the  last  to  call  anvone  "insensitive.  ' 
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CURBS  ON  DIRECT  INVESTMENTS 
EVENTUALLY  HARM  BALANCE  OF 
PAYMENTS 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  3.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May 
27.  1968,  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce has  an  interesting  article  report- 
ing on  a  study  just  completed  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Finance  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity's Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration. 

The  study  states  that  as  much  as  S400 
million  a  year  in  current-account  earn- 
ings could  be  eliminated  ar.  the  result  of 
the  Government  curbs  on  direct  private 
investment  oveiseas.  The  loss  in  revenues 
is  estimated  at  S4  billion  over  the  next  10 
years. 

The  authors  of  the  study  fear  that 
implementation  of  the  investment  curbs 
by  the  United  States  may  lead  to  retalia- 
tion abroad  and  the  decline  of  free  trade 
as  well  as  of  free  capital  movements. 

Many  major  U.S.  corporations  derive 
a  substantial  share  of  their  sales  and 
profits  from  international  business — a 
share  which  could  decline  due  to  cur- 
tailed investment  overseas. 

This  article  is  another  in  the  continu- 
ing .series  of  studies  showing  that  the 
Government's  direct  conti-ols  on  U.S. 
business  operations  abroad  will  ulti- 
mately be  self-defeating. 

The  article  follows; 


Investment  Ctmss  Seen  Costly  to 
U.NiTED  States 

The  United  States  could  lose  as  much  as 
$400  million  a  year  in  earnings  from  exports 
and  other  current-account  entries  on  the 
plus  side  of  its  balance  of  payments  as  a 
result  of  curtailed  Investment  overseas  today, 
a  study  released  here  over  the  weekend  says. 

Warning  tiiat  the  US.  may  be  paying  a 
high  price  for  balance  of  payments  economics 
realized  by  control  of  capital  investment 
abroad,  the  study  says:  "A  program  that 
either  reduces  direct  Investment  or  dimin- 
ishes the  profitability  of  ovprsea.s  investment 
op>erations  can  be  expected  to  result  In  an 
eventual  slowing  down  in  the  growth  of 
current-account  receipts. 

PRELIMINARY    CALCULATIONS 

"Our  own  preliminary  calculations  suggest 
that  cumulative  losses  in  the  current-ac- 
count sector  could  be  substrmtial  after  eight 
or  10  years   " 

One  favorable  result  could  come  if  a 
greater  proportion  of  U.S.  direct  investments 
go  to  the  developing  coiuitrles,  the  New 
York  University  study  says.  "U.S.  direct  m- 
vestments  have  enjoyed  a  higher  return  in 
the  form  of  exports  and  remitted  earnings 
from  less-developed  areas  than  from  West- 
ern Europe  and  Canada. 

"Therefore,  a  shift  of  direct  Investment 
away  from  Western  Europe  and  Canada  to- 
ward Latin  America,  Asia  and  Africa  should 
tend  to  Increase  current  account  earnings  in 
subsequent  years." 

The  study,  prepared  by  the  Institute  of 
Finance  of  New  York  University's  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration  is  entitled 
"Foreign  Investment.  Capital  Controls  and 
the  Balance  of  PayTnents."  Authors  are  Dr. 
Nicholas  K.  Bruck  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  and  Prof.  Francis  A.  Lees 
of  St.  John's  University. 

The  autliors  conclude  that,  although  they 
are  unable  to  measiu"e  in  advance,  over  a  10- 
year  period  the  annual  loss  in  current  ac- 
count earnings  is  likely  to  average  about  $400 
million  as  a  result  of  curtailed  investment 
overseas  today. 

OFFSETTING    DRAIN 

Even  today,  they  note,  there  is  an  offsetting 
drain  as  capital  controls  on  direct  Investment 
have  caused  a  shift  toward  greater  overseas 
financing  of  direct-investment  operations. 

"The  higher  the  level  of  interest  rates  over- 
seas, the  smaller  the  cash  flow  available  for 
remittance  to  the  U.S.  These  effects  on  cash 
flow  are  cumulative  in  nature." 

Most  Important,  say  Dr.  Bruck  and  Prof. 
Lees,  is  the  fear  that  the  short-term  success 
of  the  program  may  invite  retaliation  and  the 
decline  of  free  trade  as  well  as  of  free  capi- 
tal movements. 

While  controls  on  direct  capital  investment 
abroad  have  been  effective — reducing  the  cur- 
rent balance  of  payments  gap  by  about  $800 
million  to  $1  billion — the  study  holds  that 
"the  possible  long-run  negative  effects  in  the 
current-accounts  sector  of  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  should  not  be  Ignored." 

The  authors  have  compiled  data  showing 
that  major  industrial  corporations  In  the 
U.S.  derive  a  "substantial  share"  of  their 
sales  and  profits  from  International  busi- 
ness— a  share  which  may  decline  ultimately 
clue  to  reduced  Investment  abroad. 

They  note  that  one-sixth  of  the  500  largest 
firms  (as  listed  by  Fortune  magazine*  con- 
duct at  least  25  per  cent  of  operations  over- 
seas and  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  500  firms 
conduct  at  lea^t  10  per  cent  overseas. 

3  0  PAGES  OF  TABLES 

Tlie  study  includes  some  30  pages  of  tables 
on  the  foreign  content  of  U.S.  business  opera- 
tions by  company  and  by  industry. 

For  example,  69  per  cent  of  Burroughs  earn- 
ings originiitcd  in  foreign  operations  and  the 
over-all  office  equipment  and  computers  in- 
dustry has  a  foreign  content  of  21  per  cent. 
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The  nation's  Industrial  sector  In  general 
has  an  over-all  foreign  involvement  of  about 
11  percent. 

One-fourth  of  all  U.S.  manufacturing  plant 
and  equipment  expenditures  are  made  by 
ovcr-?eas  affiliates  and  hall  of  this  total 
(about  $3  billion  a  year  recently i  is  financed 
by  capital  outflows  from  the  U.S..  the  rest 
internallv  bv  the  overseas  unit. 

■Given  this  significant  dependence  of  large 
U  S.  corporations  on  overseas  business  and 
given  the  fact  that  direct  Investments  ac- 
count for  a  major  part  of  U.S  overseas  busi- 
ness, the  impact  of  direct-investment  opera- 
tions on  the  balance  of  payment*  is  impor- 
tant." Dr.  Bruck  and  Prof.  Lees  state. 


WHAT    HAS   BEEN    DONE    TO    MEET 
THE  NEEDS  OF  "HUNGRY"  PEOPLE? 


HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3,  1968 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  many 
Members  have  inquired  of  me  as  to  the 
status  of  legislation  dealing  with  the  dis- 
ti-ibution  of  food  and  aid  to  "hungry 
people"  that  I  have  felt  that  it  might 
be  of  interest  to  many  of  my  colleagues 
if  I  would  insert  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
I  recently  wrote  to  one  of  the  Members 
uf  this  House  in  which  1  reviewed  this 
.subject. 

The  letter  is  as  follows : 

May  28.   1968. 
Dear  Colleague:    Let   me   thank   you   for 
yours  of  the  twenty-fourth,  which  was  not 
delivered  to  mj  until  this  morning.  In  it  you 
refer  to  the  CBS  report  entitled  "Hunger  in 
•\merlca"  and  ask  my  advice  "as  to  the  ac- 
curacy  of   the   report   and   the   steps   being 
taken"  to  correct  these  distressing  conditions." 
You  did  not  mention  It.  but  this  TV  report 
was  but  a  follow-up  of  a  written  report  Issued 
some  time  earlier  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers  and  entitled  "Hunger 
T.S.A.'.   Both   of  these   reports   are,   In   my 
iidgment.  quite  Inaccurate  and  misleading. 
As  I  see  it.  the  basic  premise  In  each  case 
is  political,  not  factual.  It  has  always  been 
good  "politics"  to  Ulk  or  "feeding  the  needy". 
I  believe  In  feeding  the  needy.  I  believe  In 
helping  all  of  those  who  need  help.  I  believe 
m  providing  work  for  those  who  want  to  work. 
but  I  don't  believe  In  feeding  those  who  could 
but  won't  work.  Most  of  the   difference   of 
opinion  about  "feeding  the  liungry"  seems  to 
actually  revolve  around  the  question  as  to 
who  are  unavoidably  hungry. 

That  there  is  some  hunger  might  be  ad- 
mitted for  the  sake  of  argument.  That  there 
is  rather  extensive  malnutrition  seems  to  be 
well  established,  but  that  the  malnutrition 
exists  because  of  inability  to  secure  a  better 
balanced  diet  does  not  seem  to  be  established, 
and  there  seems  to  be  little  evidence  that 
anv  substantial  hunger  in  this  country  is  the 
result  of  the  refusal  of  assistance  agencies, 
public  and  private,  to  give  needed  aid  to 
those  who  are  unable  to  work. 

Last  fall  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  establishment  of  a  third  Federal  food 
distribution  system  to  care  for  what  was 
vaguely  described  as  some  kind  of  "need"  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi.  The  Agriculture 
Committee  took  evidence  on  this  question. 
We  heard  testimonv  from  the  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  who  stated 
that  they  had  all  of  the  authority  needed  to 
feed  hungry  people  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  and,  secondly,  they  had  all  of  the 
funds  they  needed  to  achieve  this  objective. 
(See  pages  5  and  6  of  Serial  X,  90th  Congress. 
Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture.) "^In  view  of  this  unchallenged  testi- 
mony, our  Committee  felt  that  we  should 


not  attempt  the  passage  of  any  new  legisla- 
tion until  new  facts  were  presented.  We  have 
been  seeking  anv  facts  which  would  indicate 
any  real  need  for  a  third  federally  financed 
program  of  food  assistance.  We  had  not 
developed  such  evidence  but  before  we  could 
do  more  than  start  any  comprehensive  study 
another  Committee  of  the  House  assumed 
Jurisdiction  of  a  similar  bill  and,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  without  any 
more  evidence  of  need  than  we  had.  ap- 
proved an  additional  food  distribution  sys- 
tem. This  legislation  is  now  known  as  Public 
Law  90-222. 

About  a  month  ago.  an  unofficial  group 
spon.sored  by  the  United  Auto  Workers  and 
calhng  therri.=elves  the  "Citizens'  Board  of 
Inquiry  inU)  Hunger  and  Malnutrition  in  the 
United  States"  published  their  report  in 
which  thev  stated  that  there  were  256  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States  where  hunger  was 
so  severe  as  to  create  an  emergency  situa- 
tion. As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. I  have  written  to  the  Health  Officer 
of  everv  one  of  these  counties  A  little  more 
than  half  of  tliem  have  to  date  replied.  Not 
one  knows  of  any  starvation  and  not  one 
knows  of  any  critical  hunger  that  has  been 
occasioned  by  inability  of  the  victim  to  se- 
cure either  work  or  relief  in  any  on  of  these 
counties. 

When  questioned  about  the  manner  in 
which  their  investigation  was  conducted,  the 
■Citizens'  Board"  admits  that  they  made 
few.  If  anv  visits  to  any  of  these  counties 
and,  in  most  instances,  they  failed  to  even 
make  direct  contacts  lAith  anyone  locally. 
Thev  slmplv  accepted  some  existing  formulas 
here  In  Washington  which  they  thought 
would  indicate  hunger.  I  don't  believe  this  Is 
a  very  factual  or  Informative  methr>d  of  ap- 
proaching a  serious  question  of  this  kind. 

Next  came  the  CBS  program,  to  which 
you  made  reference,  entitled  "Hunger  in 
America"  It  seems  to  me  that  this  program 
was  deliberately  calculated  to  avoid  outright 
technical  mlsst'atement.s  but  was  intended  to 
convey  misunderstandings  to  the  listeners. 
For  instance,  it  gave  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  Bexar  County.  Texas  (San  Antonio).  It 
.showed  a  dying  child  but  showed  no  con- 
nection between  the  death  and  a  break- 
down of  our  food  programs,  but  it  Implied 
that  there  was  such  a  connection.  It  bla- 
tantly suggested  that  if  Bexar  County  had 
not  spent  so  much  public  money  on  this 
HemisFalr  that  the  county  would  have 
money  to  feed  these  people.  In  the  first 
place.  Bexar  County  has  the  money  to  feed 
hungry  people  and  does  feed  them.  In  the 
second  place,  the  expenditure  of  the  $30  mil- 
lion for  the  HemisFalr  has  created  more  good 
iol>s  in  San  Antonio  than  have  ever  before 
existed  in  that  city. 

Another  example  of  the  misleading  impli- 
cations of  this  CBS  program  centers  around 
the  statement  of  a  mother  of  a  number  of 
children  that  she  could  not  plant  corn  to 
feed  her  children  because  of  the  government 
farm  program.  Actually,  an  investigation  by 
the  Department  rpf  Agriculture  shows  that 
this  mother  lives  with  her  husband  who 
works  in  a  nearby  town  and  uith  her  chil- 
dren in  a  house  on  the  edge  of  a  small  town 
m  Alabama  with  approximately  two  acres  of 
land  surrounding  it.  They  pay  S5  per  month 
rent  for  the  place.  She  says  she  grows  a  gar- 
den. As  far  as  the  farm  program  Is  con- 
cerned, she  can  put  the  whole  two  acres  in 
corn.  There  is  no  prohibition  against  the 
planting  of  corn  in  our  present  farm  pro- 
gram, although  it  is  true  that  the  govern- 
ment does  niake  payments  to  certain  farmers 
•or  retirlne  acreage  which  has  historically 
been  planted  in  corn.  This  is  not.  however. 
compulsory,  nor  does  it  apply  to  this  two 
acres  as  the  CBS  program  indicated. 

Kince  you  wrote  vour  letter  Secretary  Free- 
man has  made  a  public  statement  regarding 
this  TV  prosram  and  pointed  out  a  number 
of  additional  inaccuracies,  but  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  the  agency  to  which 
Public  Law  90-222   assigned  the  new  third 
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food    program    mentioned    above,    obviously 

felt  that  it  must  take  some  action  to  at  least 
give  tlie  appearance  of  meeting  the  supposed 
needs  of  these  people.  "Hiat  agency,  there- 
fore, urged  various  counties  that  were  listed 
as  suffering  from  emergency  hunger  condi- 
tions to  accept  special  Hrants  of  funds  to  be 
used  by  the  county  lo  ieed  'hungry  people". 
Apparrntlv  this  agency  made  little  or  no  in- 
vestigation of  its  own  as  to  the  actual  need 
in  the  county.  So  far  it  seems  to  just  boll 
down  to  a  case  of  giving  out  some  money 
because  that  looks  good. 

I  know  that  such  a  gift  was  made  to  one  of 
Lhe  counties  I  represent.  I  have  personally 
t;iJked  with  the  County  Judge  of  the  county 
involved  He  tells  me  that  no  request  wa« 
made  for  this  money  until  the  Federal 
'.epresentatlves  appro-iched  the  county  and 
suggested  that  they  would  be  glad  to  make 
the  gift  if  the  county  would  but  sign 
the  application  which  tliey  had  prepu-ed  It 
happens  that  because  this  county  was  in  my 
district  I  had  previously  v.-rltten  every 
phvslcian  in  the  county  and  inquired  as  to 
the  problems  of  starvation  and  hunger  Only 
one  phvslcian  reported  any  knowledge  of 
any  starvation  in  his  whule  experience  of 
practice  in  the  county.  In  this  case  a  num- 
t)er  of  year.s  ago  there  were  ten  small  chil- 
dren of  feeble-minded  parents  who  were 
discovered  and  cared  for,  Init  there  was 
definitely  no  breakdown  of  public  assistance 
The  OEO  program  Is  clearly  a  duplication  of 
existing  programs. 

That  you  may  know  that  the  United  States 
Government,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the  House 
have  not  been  entirely  unconcerned  about 
these  matters.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  Information  I  received  shows  that 
about  36';.  milUlon  people  in  the  United 
States,  or  nearly  one  out  of  five,  now  share  in 
some  manner  in  one  of  these  programs  of 
food  distribution.  The  recipients  reside  in 
every  State. 

During  this  current  fiscal  yeor  the  De- 
partment of  Agricutture  estimates  that  it 
will  distribute  over  a  billion  pounds  of  food, 
worth  Just  under  a  billion  dollars  ($938.- 
000,000  to  be  exacti    to  needy  people. 

School  lunch  programs  malnt:iined  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  available  in  sch(X)ls  having  three-fourths 
of  the  national  enrollment  An  estimated  19  G 
million  children  .'hare  in  the  benefits.  The 
cost  of  a  school  lunch  today  averages  57  3 
cents.  Tlie  average  maximum  payment  by  the 
children  in  participating  schools  Is  29.7  cents, 
with  the  difference  made  up  by  federal  and 
local  contributions.  About  2.280.000  of  these 
youngsters  get  meals  free  'ir  ..t  a  price  less 
than  the  subsidized  rate,  the  amount  of  re- 
duction varying  with  the  different  school 
systems.  The  more  needy  children  pay 
nothing.  The  participant  who  gets  meals  free 
or  .at  prices  belo-w  the  29.7  cent  figure  are 
those  whose  imrents  or  guardians  have  ap- 
plied to  local  school  authorities,  certifying 
lis  to  I'.nanclal  need.  Under  the  program  the 
Federal  Government  this  year  is  supplying 
$280  million  of  foods,  plus  $160  million  in 
cash  contributions.  The  total  Federal  outlay 
for  the  school  program  therefore  is  close  to 
half  a  billion  dollars. 

Approximately  six  mUUon  people  are  re- 
ceiving assistance  either  through  the  Fcod 
stamp  Program  or  through  direct  dlstrlbu- 
T;:on  of  foodstuffs.  About  2.600.000  participate 
in  the  Food  Stamp  Proertms  and  about 
3.400.000  in  the  Direct  Pood  Distribution 
Programs  Of  the  3091  counties  in  the  United 
States  nearly  2400  participate  in  either  the 
Pood  Stamp  "or  Direct  Distribution  Programs. 
A  county  chooses  which  program  it  wants.  It 
mav  not  participate  In  both. 

Some  of  the  areas  in  which  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  is  available  include  Chicago 
(Cook  Count'- 1.  lUinols.  with  a  population 
of  3.400.000  and  100.000  pattic.pating;  Los 
Angeles.  California  with  ^  population  cf 
2  800  000  and  100.000  paticlpating;  St  Louis. 
Missouri  with  a  population   of  862.000  and 
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23,500  participating;  the  State  of  Mississippi 
with  a  population  of  2,300000  has  180.000 
participants  in  the  program.  The  value  of 
donated  food  is  estimated  at  $150  million 
with  3185  million  Federal  contributions  to 
the  Pood  Stamp  Program,  bringing  the  total 
Federal  expenditures  on  these  two  programs 
to  $335  million. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  sub- 
mitted a  request  for  an  additional  S20. 000.000 
to  be  added  to  the  presently  authorized 
»220.000.000  I  introduced  such  a  bill  several 
months  ago.  The  Senate  has  passed  a  similar 
bill.  Our  Committee  has  set  hearings  on  these 
and  all  similar  bills.  I  do  not  know  what 
action  the  Committee  will  take  but  there 
has  never  been  any  disposition  to  refuse  any 
funds  which  are  shown  to  be  needed  for 
either  the  Food  Stamp  or  any  other  Food 
Distribution  program,  and  certainly  there  Is 
no  disposition  to  deny  any  group  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  its  views  and  any  facts  it 
may  have  to  support  those  views. 

School  breakfasts  will  be  served  to  approx- 
imately 160.000  children  this  fiscal  year.  This 
aid  will  go  to  children  in  low  income  areas 
and  to  children  who  come  long  distances  to 
school.  The  cost  of  the  new  program  will  be 
about  S3  5  million  this  year. 

Pood  dormtlons  to  charitable  institutions 
and  -summer-ramps  involve  another  1.300.000 
people — almost  entirely  children — at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  323.1  million 

Finally,  the  School  Milk  Progam  is  avail- 
able to  children  in  schools  liaving  90  percent 
of  the  national  school  enrollment.  No  pre- 
cise estimate  as  to  the  number  of  children 
sharing  this  program  is  possible  for  it  is 
utilized  by  children  at  recess  and  at  other 
periods  of  the  day  and  many  times  a  child 
Will  buy  milk  more  than  once  a  day.  but  it 
is  estimated  to  reach  at  least  17  million 
school  children.  This  program  makes  milk 
available  to  school  children  at  an  average 
cost  of  three  to  four  cents  per  half  pint.  The 
cost  of  the  program  in  fiscal  year  1968  is 
put  at  -5104  million. 

All  of  these  expenditures  are  charged  to 
the  budget  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  form  the  basis  of  much  undeserved 
criticism  of  "extravagent  expenditures"  on 
behalf  of  farmers  when  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  IS  clear  that  they  are  primarily  a  beneflt 
of  needy  consumers. 

I  hope  that  this  will  give  you  some  idea 
as  to  tiie  magnitude  of  the  work  being  done 
by  the  Dep;u-tment  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Agriculture  Committee  of  the  House  in  be- 
half oi  "hungTy  people". 

Thanking  you  for  your  Inquiry,  and  with 
best  wishes,  I  am 

Yours  sincerely. 

W    R.  PoACE.  Chairman. 


TUNISIA'S   NATIONAL    DAY.   JUNE    1 


HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3,  1968 

Ml-.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  1.  Tunisia  celebrated  its  Na- 
tional Day.  France  recognized  Tunisian 
independence  on  March  20.  1956.  with 
the  signing  of  a  protocol  which  ended  the 
French  protectorate,  and  on  July  25, 
1957.  the  Tunisian  Constituent  Assembly 
voted  to  abolish  the  monarchy  and  to 
establish  the  Tunisian  Republic.  A  con- 
stitution was  drafted  by  the  Assembly 
and  promulgated  on  June  1,  1959. 

Tunisia  has  not  formally  alined  itself 
with  the  West  or  the  East,  but  believes 
that  maintaining  relations  with  both 
best  serves  Tunisian  interests.  Tunisia 
has  been  a  firm  friend  of  the  United 
States   and   we   were   recently   honored 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

with  a  state  visit  to  Washington  of  Pres- 
ident Bourguiba,  who  led  his  counti-y's 
struggle  for  independence.  During  his 
■visit  to  the  United  States,  President 
Bourguiba  addressed  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  and  outlined  a  pro- 
posed plan  for  settlement  of  the  crisis  in 
the  Middle  East.  President  Bourguiba  is 
not  only  a  great  leader  in  his  own  coun- 
tiy  but  he  is  recognized  as  a  great  and  re- 
spected world  leader  and  statesman. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  extend  best 
wishes  and  congratulations  to  the  people 
of  Tunisia,  to  her  great  Pi-esident,  and 
to  her  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
His  Excellency  Racliid  Driss,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  its  National  Day. 


June  J,  1968 


SOMETHING    FOR    NOTHING? 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3.  1968 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  how 
this  countrj'  can  have  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual income  or  a  negative  income  tax  or 
what-have-you  in  the  line  of  something 
for  nothing  in  massive  amounts  beats 
me.  We  are  in  debt  and  going  more  so 
each  passing  day.  Dollars  cannot  hold 
their  purchasing  power  if  .government  is 
managed  so  that  debt  's  permitted  to  in- 
crease. 

Yet  the  concept  of  the  guaranteed  an- 
nual income  involves  paying  people  who 
do  not  produce.  True,  certain  portions  of 
the  present  welfare  system  do  essentially 
this,  but  not  on  a  guaranteed  basis,  and 
v.'ith  the  reservation  that  if  a  job  is 
available  it  must  be  taken.  Furthermore, 
money  to  pay  those  who  do  not  earn  must 
be  taken  from  those  who  do  work  and 
earn  and  they  should  have  a  great  deal 
to  say  about  it. 

In  the  interest  of  seeking  to  better 
understand  what  are  the  real  objectives 
of  the  "Poor  Peoples'  Marchers  '  I  urge 
the  reading  of  an  interesting  and  chal- 
lenging editorial  appearing  in  the  Sim 
City-Youngtown  News-Sun  of  May  29, 
1968: 

Poor  People's  March 

The  only  concrete  goal,  that  we  can  see, 
of  the  Poor  People's  March  on  Washington, 
is  legislation  to  provide  a  minimum  annual 
Income. 

It  is  passing  strange  how  the  march  leaders 
claim  that  any  pressure  they  exert  will  be 
nonviolent — but  In  the  same  breath  they  dis- 
avow responsibility  for  any  violence  which 
may  accompany  their  demonstrations. 

We  tAke  this  as  a  strongly  implied  warn- 
ing that  life,  limb,  and  property  of  innocent 
citizens  will  be  placed  in  jeopardy  if  the 
marchers  ;ire  denied. 

The  poor  people  have  acquired  allies  in 
Congress,  representatives  and  senators  who 
will  submit  minimum  annual  income  leg- 
islation and  attempt  to  see  it  through  to  a 
successful   conclusion. 

Some  of  these  backers  are  sincere  in  their 
belief  that  this  is  ImporUnt  social  legisla- 
tion in  the  best  interest  of  the  nation 
from  a  humanitarian  standpoint.  Others 
look  on  it  as  a  form  of  tribute — buying  In- 
surance, in  the  same  manner  which  mer- 
chants "bought  insurance"  against  bombing 
of  their  establishment  from  rackeeters  in  the 
Prohibition  Days,  to  prevent  looting,  arson, 
and  physical  violence  during  the  long,  hot 
summer   ahead. 

The  program  looks  a  lot  better  from  th^ 


short-range  viewpoint  than  it  does  from  a 
long-range    standpKJint. 

We  only  need  to  look  at  the  Arab  refugee 
camps  surrounding  Israel  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  America  of  the  future  under  a  guar- 
anteed annual  income  program.  The  Arab.s 
stay  right  in  their  camps  as  wards  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  Administration. 
They  get  their  periodical  dole  from  the  UN 
They  don't  work.  And  they  grow  substan- 
tially in  number.  They  constitute  a  never- 
ending  parasitic  society. 

Perhaps  It's  old-fashioned  to  hark  back 
to  the  pioneer  era  of  the  United  States.  But 
Americans  traditionally  have  credited  the 
perseverence,  gumption,  and  independence 
of  their  forefathers  with  carving  out  of  the 
wilderness  the  nation  which  ultimately  wa.s 
to  reach  the  pinnacle  in  world  leadership. 

We  question  whether  the  United  States 
can  continue  as  a  strong  nation  if  it 
smothers  individual  incentive,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  will  be  the  natural  result  of  u 
guaranteed    luinual    income   program. 

We  believe  Congress  should  examine  care- 
fully all  the  possible  ramifications  of  such 
a  program,  looking  beyond  the  immediate 
and   transitory   problems  of  the  day. 


THIS  FIGHT  MUST  GO  ON 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3.  1968 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mi'.  Speaker, 
our  dependence  upon  sea  lines  of  com- 
munication has  often  been  demonstrated, 
and  it  is  a  clear  lesson  from  our  Nation '.■< 
history  that  the  ability  to  support  and 
protect  our  seaborne  commerce  is  vital 
tc  our  national  interests.  Nevertheless, 
we  find  ourselves  today  dependent  upon 
foreig.i  shipping  for  over  90  percent  of 
our  imports,  as  well  as  a  large  percentage 
of  our  shipments  to  Vietnam.  Our 
"Fourth  Arm  of  Defense"  is  suffei-ing 
atrophy  from  the  neglectful  policies  of 
I'ecent  years. 

The  Navy  League  of  the  United  States 
has  expressed  its  concern  over  this  grave 
problem  in  an  editorial  in  Navy  magazine 
for  May  1968,  which  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

This  Fight  Must  Go  On 
More  than  three  years  ago.  President  John- 
son solemnly  pledged  to  Congress  and  the 
American  people  a  new  national  maritime 
program  and  policy,  one  which  would  help 
reverse  the  dangerous  trend  toward  the  vir- 
tual disappearance  of  U.S.  flag  ships  from  the 
commercial  sealanes  of  the  world.  Tragical- 
ly, 'he  President  has  failed  to  deliver.  More- 
over, with  the  present  session  of  Congress 
rushing  toward  a  close  and  the  1968  national 
conventions  and  election  campaign  just 
ahead,  no  new  legislation  from  the  White 
House  on  maritime  policy  appears  likely  to 
be  presented. 

The  maritime  industry,  labor  and  man- 
agement, spokesmen  for  the  United  States 
Navy,  and  patriotic  and  defense-minded  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  Navy  League,  have 
spoken  out  loudly  and  longly  for  the  recon- 
stitution  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine, 
something  which  needs  the  moral  and  finan- 
cial support  of  the  U.S.  government.  But  the 
pleas  have  failed  to  win  a  positive  response. 
Lip  service,  yes;  action,  no.  It  has  done  little 
good  to  warn  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  em- 
barked on  what  Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer. 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  has  called  an  "ex- 
plosive" maritime  buildup.  Soviet  merchant- 
men now  carry  75  per  cent  of  the  foreign 
trade    of    the    USSR.    U.S.    flag    ships,    our 
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Fourth  Arm  of  Defense,"  move  less  than  8 
per  cent  of  American  exports  and  Imports. 

"OOINO     DOWN     THE     DRAIN" 

Vice  Admiral  Lawson  P.  Ramage,  Com- 
mander, Military  Sea  Transportation  Serv- 
ice, in  an  article  in  this  Issue  of  NAVY, 
points  out  that  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
luis  plunged  from  a  World  War  II  high  of 
5  600  ships  to  fewer  than  700  today.  And 
.lames  G.  Gulick,  acting  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator, told  Congress  earlier  this  month  that 
the  Merchant  Marine  was  in  danger  of  "go- 
ing down  the  drain"  and  that  the  main  prob- 
lem was  a  lack  of  ships.  Everyone  knows  that 
there  is  something  wrong  but  no  one  seems 
to  be  able  to  solve  the  problem  of  decision- 
making paralysis  in  the  White  House  on  marl- 
time  matters".  It  has  been  worse  than  "too 
little  and  too  late."  like  the  Federal  responses 
to  the  riots,  arson  and  looting  in  Detroit  and 
Washington.  It  has  been,  for  the  Merchant 
Miirine.  more  of  a  case  of  "no  higher  level 
i.f  help^perlod."  It  appears  clear  now  that 
the  Fotirth  Arm  of  Defense  will  have  to  await 
tlie  incoming  administration  and  hope  for  the 
hefl  from  it. 

But  the  Navy  League,  for  its  part,  will  not 
i,wait  the  change  at  the  White  House  In 
silence.  The  delegates  rcpresentins  the  41.000 
members  of  the  organization  took  a  tirm  and 
clear  cut  stand  in  convention  in  Honolulu 
in  April  '26.  1968  with  the  adoption  of  the 
following  resolution  oil  national  maritime 
policv: 

Whereas  the  welfare  of  the  United  States 
ar.ri  the  entire  Free  World  is  solidly  tied  to 
the  sea  and  to  the  untrammeled  flow  of 
trade:  and 

■Whereas  in  the  words  of  the  Vice  Presl- 
dont.  'the  United  States  must  have  a  maritime 
policy  If  it  is  to  remain  as  a  maritime  power.' 
and 

"Whereas  a  progressive  nnd  competitive 
posture  for  a  modern  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
iS  necessarv  to  the  total  ."^ea  power  require- 
ments of  the  United  States:  and  would  en- 
hance the  potential  of  the  Navy-Marine  Corps 
•earn  to  serve  as  a  key  instrument  of  na- 
ilona!  policy;  and 

■Whereas  the  long-term  prosperity  of  the 
nation  is  dependent  upon  the  attainment  of 
..  competitive  posture  at  sea  and  the  carn,-lng 
ci  'he  major  portion  of  our  own  domestic 
inci  world  trade  in  .American  flag  ships: 

■Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Gov- 
trnment  of  the  United  States  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  formulate  and  execute  a 
•ormal.  dynamic  and  aggressive  maritime 
policy  in  furtherance  of  the  national  in- 
terest." 

This  Is  what  we  in  the  Navy  League  believe 
and  this  is  what  we  will  continue  to  fight 
for.  We  call  on  every  uncommitted  American 
:o  join  us  and  like-minded  organizations  to 
;.ttaln  this  goal  for  the  well-being  of  these 
United  States,  now  and  forever. 
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American  people  by  providing  them  with 
details  in  the  Record  which  they  might 
otherwise  not  read, 

I  salute  and  congratulate  Mr.  Crump 
for  his  efforts  to  contribute  something 
of  value  to  our  society. 


JOE  CRUMP  PROVIDES  SERVICE  IN 
"LOW  DOWN" 


THE  DEATH  OF  HELEN  KELLER 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  3,  1968 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ^Tr. 
•Joe  Crump  of  Coopersville,  Mich.,  is  pro- 
viding a  valuable  service  by  authoring 
a  newspaper  column  titled  "Low  Do-wn", 
v.-hich  is  an  unbiased,  objective  report 
on  matters  in  the  Congression.^l 
RtroRD. 

By  circulating  his  report  Mr,  Crump 
is  contributing  to  the  education  of  the 
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HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1968 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
death  has  ended  the  long  and  distin- 
guished career  of  one  of  the  world's 
most  noble  citizens.  Miss  Helen  Keller. 

Miss  Keller,  who  was  born  June  27, 
1880,  in  Tnscumbia.  Ala.,  which  is  in 
the  district  I  now  represent,  has  been 
an  iiLspiration  for  the  potentials  of  the 
handicapped  the  world  over.  Her  per- 
sonal victory  over  blindness  and  deaf- 
ness has  given  hope  and  guidance  to  the 
afflicted  of  many  lands. 

The  people  of  Alabama  are  proud  to 
claim  her  as  one  of  the  State's  most 
beloved  native  daughters. 

For  2  years  after  her  birth  in  Tus- 
cumbia,  Helen  Keller  led  a  normal  life. 
She  was  then  stricken  with  a  brain  fever 
that  left  her  blind  and  deaf.  No  longer 
beins  able  to  communicate  with  her  fam- 
ily .she  became  as  a  savaee  animal,  wild 
aiid  unruly.  For  5  years,  life  had  no 
meaning  to  Helen  until  her  father  wrote 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  asking 
for  help  in  teaching  his  child. 

On  March  :i.  1887,  Anne  Sullivan  ar- 
rived in  Tuscumbia  to  educate  Helen. 
Miss  Sullivan  did  not  realize  that  her 
entire  life  would  be  devoted  to  teaching 
and  being  a  constant  companion  to  this 
child.  The  best  description  of  the  teach- 
er's work  can  be  found  in  the  comment 
that  Albert  Eiiistein  once  made  to  Miss 
Sullivan : 

Your  work  has  Interested  me  more  than 
,any  other  achievement  in  modern  education. 
You  not  only  imparted  language  to  Helen 
Keller,  but  you  unfolded  her  personality; 
and  such  work  has  in  it  an  element  of  the 
Super  Human. 

Yes.  this  deaf  and  blind  child  learned 
that  through  the  touch  of  her  fingers 
and  hands  that  life  did  have  meaning. 

At  the  age  of  20.  Helen  could  read, 
write,  and  speak.  Due  to  much  v,-o:k  and 
determination,  she  entered  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege from  which  she  was  graduated  in 
1904  cum  laude  after  mastering  Greek, 
Latin,  German,  and  Fi'ench.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  a  blind  and  deaf  per- 
son had  graduated  from  a  college. 

After  college.  Miss  Keller  became  in- 
terested in  helping  other  handicapped 
people.  She  joined  many  organizations 
to  help  the  blind  and  served  on  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Commission  for  the  Blind. 
She  organized  the  great  concert  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  to  raise  funds 
for  starting  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  In  3  years.  .■=he  addressed 
250  meetings  all  over  the  country  to  help 
raise  money.  She  started  the  Helen  Kel- 
ler Endowment  Fund  of  $2  million.  As 


counselor  to  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  Overseas  Blind,  she  has  traveled 
both  hemispheres,  revitalizing  programs 
for  the  handicapped  everywhere  and 
leaving  behind  her  a  trail  of  new  schools, 
new  printing  presses,  and  new  workshops 
for  the  blind.  During  Woild  War  II,  she 
brought  hope  to  men  blinded  in  action. 
She  visited  them  in  hospitals  and  danced 
with  them  to  prove  that  the  ordinary 
pleasures  of  life  were  still  within  their 
leach.  She  told  them: 

Look  the  world  straight  In  the  face,  and 
never  think  of  your  limitations. 

Through  writing  books  and  magazine 
articles.  Miss  Keller  was  able  to  suppwrt 
her.self  and  Miss  Sullivan.  She  had 
learned  through  the  years  to  reject  pity. 
She  said: 

Pity  is  the  chief  stumbling  block  of  the 
sightless. 

Due  to  her  courage,  willixtwer.  and 
work  for  the  blind,  Helen  Keller  is  known 
throughout  the  world.  The  French  made 
her  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
She  has  been  received  in  the  White  Hou.se 
by  10  Piesidents.  Kings  and  queens  of 
countries  have  honored  her  Even  the 
poets,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Sandburc,  and 
Robert  Frost  were  drawn  to  her.  Mark 
Twain  called  her  "a  new  fragrance  in  the 
human  flower." 

The  people  of  Alabama  are  justly 
proud  of  "Ivy  Greene."  the  Helen  Keller 
Shrine  in  Tu.-^cumbia,  Ala.  Each  year, 
thousands  of  .'Americans  visit  the  Star- 
maker  Playhou.'^e's  presentation  of  "The 
Miracle  Worker,"  which  is  performed  on 
the  grounds  during  the  summer  months. 
This  dramatic  ;3lay  tells  the  life  .story  of 
this  remarkable  woman  who  has  devoted 
over  half  her  life  to  helping  the  handi- 
capped. 

Through  this,  and  the  monumental 
work  e.stablished  by  Miss  Keller,  her 
story  of  personal  triumph  over  adversity 
wiUcontinue  to  inspire  and  give  hope  to 
the  afflicted. 

To  her  family  I  extend  my  deeijest 
.sympathy. 


KENAI,  ALASKA 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUTES 
Monday.  June  3,  1968 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  clear  the  title 
of  remaining  Federal  interest  in  a  parcel 
of  land  at  Kenai.  Alaska,  which  is  owned 
by  the  city  of  Kenai.  I  ask  that  the  bill 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee 
for  consideration. 

The  bill  involves  a  small  parcel  of 
about  1.88  acres  which  was  originally 
conveyed  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  State  of  Alaska  in  1S61  under  the 
Alaska  PubUc  Works  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended.  The  State  then  reconveyed  the 
land  to  the  city  of  Kenai  by  quitclaim 
deed  last  September.  The  problem  which 
my  bill  would  resolve  is  to  remove  a  re- 
strictive convenant  which  now  prohibits 
efficient  and  proper  use  of  this  property. 
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CASEY   LOWERS   THE   BOOM 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OP   CALWORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  29.  1968 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
commanding  the  60th  Airlift  Wing  Com- 
mand at  Travis  Air  Force  Base  in  my 
congressional  district.  Brig.  Gen.  Mau- 
rice F.  Casey  was  recently  declared  by 
a  nationally  syndicated  columnist  as  one 
of  this  country's  10  outstanding  Ameri- 
cans for  1967 

Unfortunately,  all  good  things  usually 
come  to  an  end  and  so  it  goes  with 
General  Casey,  considering  the  Air  Force 
announcement  last  week  that  shortly 
the  general  would  be  deployed  to  Mc- 
Guire  Air  Force  Base. 

Casey  has  had  an  extremely  successful 
tour  as  wing  commander  at  Travis 
where  he  simultaneously  lowered  the 
boom  for  efficiency  and  friendship  3 
years  ago.  Casey's  objective  was  first  to 
satisfy  tht  most  demanding  airlift  re- 
quirement in  history  in  excellence  and 
dispatch  and  secondly  to  make  Travis 
Air  Force  Base  the  friendliest  base  on 
the  Pacific. 

He  succeeded  on  all  counts:  a  happy 
base  is  an  efficient  one  and  so  it  goes. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  I  have  had 
occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  a  number 
of  firsts  for  Casey  and  Travis  Air  Force 
Base.  As  a  practical  matter,  as  Casey 
moved  into  the  fray  to  satisfy  our  'Viet- 
nam airlift  requirements  while  ships 
had  their  problems,  he  could  have  been 
cited  for  excellence  and  record  perform- 
ance every  month.  The  airlift  of  our 
time — taking  cargo  and  men  to  the  front, 
and  returning  battle  casualties  to  Travis, 
sometimes  5  days  off  the  frontline — is 
now  still  unfo;-tunately  going  on.  but  due 
to  Casey's  leadership,  we  take  this  per- 
formance as  a  matter  of  course. 

Casey  will  be  missed  on  the  Pacific; 
his  standards  of  friendly  excellence  are 
hard  to  compete  with.  McGuire  Air  Force 
Base  fortunately  has  better  things  to 
come  as  Casey  heads  east  with  his  boom. 
I  reiterate  a  recent  record  I  cited  last 
year  to  this  House: 

OtrrsTANTDiNG  Untt  Award  Earned  bt  the 
60th  Military  Airlift  Wing,  Travis  Air 
Force  Base.  Calif. 

(By  Hon.  Robert  L.  Leggett.  of  California, 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Monday, 
January  29.  1968) 

Mr.  Leggett  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with  a  great 
deal  of  pride  that  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  third  consecutive  Air  Force 
Outstanding  Unit  Award  earned  bv  the  air- 
men of  the  60th  Military  Airlift  Wing,  Travis 
Air  Force  Base,  which  is  located  in  my  dis- 
trict, at  Fairfield.  Calif. 

The  award  is  for  e.xceptionally  meritori- 
ous achievement  for  the  period  from  July  1, 
1966,  to  Jtine  30,  1967,  and  is  based  on  their 
unparalleled  airlift  support  of  American 
forces  In  Vietnam.  For  example,  during  the 
period  in  question,  the  60th  Militarv  Airlift 
Wing- 
Scored  new  levels  of  airlift  in  speeding  red 
ball  express  shipments  to  the  combat  zone, 
transporting  28  million  pounds  of  this  high 
priority  cargo  within  the  year; 
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Responded  quickly  to  the  emergency 
caused  by  a  national  airUne  strike  which 
stranded  thousands  of  returning  servicemen 
at  the  base  between  July  9  and  September 
11.  1966,  by  working  around  the  clock  to 
convert  the  entire  north  wing  of  the  base 
passenger  terminal  into  a  stateside  travel 
area.  Using  this  improvised  facility  they 
helped  move  54,669  stranded  troops  through 
Travis. 

Played  a  leading  role  in  the  aeromedlcal 
evacuation  of  more  than  17,000  patients  from 
the  Pacific  during  the  year. 

In  moving  outsize  cargo  to  Southeast  Asia, 
C-133  turboprops  attained  an  unprecedented 
dally  utilization  rate.  This  feat  included 
such  critical  items  as  huge  Navy  propeller 
shafts  and  Army  helicopters  while  slashing 
surface  delivery  time. 

The  wing's  newest  C-141  squadron,  the 
86th,  became  fully  combat  ready  a  month 
ahead  of  schedule  and  the  entire  Travis- 
based  Jet  fleet  attained  an  8-hour  average 
utilization  60  days  prior  to  the  Military  Air- 
lift Command  program  schedule.  The  wings 
force  of  C-141  and  C-133  planes  consistently 
overflew  scheduled   commitments. 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  fine  organization.  I  wish  to 
commend  Brig.  Gen.  Maurice  P.  Casey  and 
all  base  personnel  for  their  continued  dili- 
gence and  high  performance  of  duty  In 
support  of  American  Forces  in  Vietnam. 
They  certainly  exemplify  their  motto — 
■'Friendliest  and  Finest." 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE— THEN  AND 
NOW 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

OF    vnCINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3.  1968 

Mr,  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  5 
and  6  I  had  the  pilvilege  and  the  pleas- 
ure of  attending  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Virginia  Trial  Lawyers  Association 
held  at  the  Golden  Triangle,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  and  listening  to  a  very  able  and  in- 
spiring address  by  Judge  Samuel  S. 
Leibowitz,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York. 

The  'Virginia  Trial  Lawyers  Associa- 
tion Ls  composed  of  members  of  the  'Vir- 
ginia bar  whose  pi-actice  leads  them  into 
the  active  trial  of  cases  in  the  courtroom. 
The  membership  of  this  organization  is 
composed  entirely  of  lawyers  who  spe- 
cialise in  trial  work. 

The  secretary  and  treasurer  of  this 
association  is  Prof.  J.  Westwood  Smith- 
ers,  of  the  T.  C.  Williams  School  of  Law 
of  the  University  of  Richmond,  and  the 
president  of  the  association  is  Mr.  Don 
P.  Bagwell,  a  senior  member  of  the  firm 
of  Tuck.  Bagwell.  Dillard  &  Mapp,  of 
Halifax.  Va.  The  president-elect  is  Mr. 
Ralph  H.  Ferrell.  Jr.,  a  member  of  the 
well  known  and  highly  respected  law 
fii-m  of  Hunton,  Williams.  Gay,  Powell  & 
Gibson,  of  Richmond,  Va. 

Judge  Leibowitz,  before  ascending  the 
bench  some  years  ago,  enjoyed  a  na- 
tional reputation  as  a  tnal  lawyer  of 
extraordinary  distinction  and  ability.  As 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York,  he  has  established  himself  in  the 
esteem  of  the  American  people  as  an 
outstanding  judge.  In  his  address.  Judge 
Leibowitz  advocates  a  firm  and  resolute 
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adherence  to  law  enforcement,  a  subject 
which  is  a  grave  concern  to  all  right- 
thinking  Americans,  particularly  at  thi.s 
time  when  we  are  experiencing  such  a 
nationwide  laxity  of  law  enforcement. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  State.s 
in  many  of  its  decisions  has  hampered 
and  impeded  the  police  in  their  effort  lo 
suppress  public  mischief  and  to  protect 
persons  and  property.  In  some  the  cities, 
including  our  Nation's  Capital,  tho 
streets  may  be  safe  for  the  criminals,  but 
not  for  the  law-abiding  citizens.  I  dep- 
recate and  deplore  such  a  situation. 

Under  leave  heretofore  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  very  able  and  forceful  addres,s 
of  Judge  Samuel  S.  Leibowitz,  which  i.s 
as  follows: 

Criminal  Justice:  Then  and  Now 
Mr.  Levlne,  thank  you  for  your  flattering 
introduction.  You  may  thlnk'this  will  help 
you  In  the  courtroom  by    'buttering  up"  the 
Judge,  but  it  won't  do  a  bit  of  good 

Mr.  President,  members  of  this  great  Asso- 
ciation of  Trial  Lawyers  of  Virginia,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  thank  you  for  yoiu-  kind  lu- 
vltatlon  to  visit  with  you. 

I  have  no  prepared  script.  So.  please  for- 
give me  If  I  just  speak  to  you  "off  the  cuff  ■ 
In  plain  Brooklyn  English. 

The  average  non-lawyer  citizen  has  a  dis- 
torted notion  of  what  really  goes  on  in  the 
courtroom.  The  other  evening  Mrs.  Leibowitz 
was  deeply  absorbed  with  a  Perry  Mason  plav 
on  the  television  screen.  I  just  can't  stomach 
these  phony  courtroom  burlesques,  so  I  went 
into  another  room  where  we  have  another 
set  and  I  turned  to  the  wrestlers.  Phony  they 
are.  but  at  least  they  don't  seriously  pretend 
that  they  are  on  the  up  and  up. 

Tired  of  the  v.Testlers.  I  switched  to  the 
Merv  Griffin  show.  Then  nl  eleven  on  came 
the  news.  The  screen  was  crowded  with  poli- 
tician after  politician  campaigning  for  his 
party's  nomination  for  the  presidency.  Each 
candidate  was  spouting  on  some  coUeee 
campus  accompanied  by  plenty  of  .screamlne. 
almost  what  you  hear  from  adolescents  when 
the  Beatles  are  performing. 

Ever  since  I  mounted  the  Bench  I  never 
used  the  gavel,  but  on  television  the  Judge 
is  always  armed  with  a  gavel.  Until  he  raps 
three  times,  nothing  happens.  There,  the 
convicted  murderer  is  standing  before  him 
about  to  be  sentenced  to  the  chair.  Before 
the  Judge  pronounces  the  fateful  words,  he 
pounds  the  gavel  three  times.  But  here  comes 
the  thrilling  moment.  The  swinging  doors 
to  the  courtroom  fly  open.  In  the  entrance 
is  an  Intruder  who  cries  out.  "Halt!  I  am 
the  man  who  committed  the  murder."  The 
judge  says  to  the  prisoner.  "You  are  dis- 
charged. Bring  this  other  man  up  here  be- 
fore me."  And  he  Immediately  sentences  the 
newcomer  to  the  chair. 

I  had  never  seen  a  picture  being  made,  so 
one  day  I  visited  a  Hollywood  studio.  They 
escorted  me  to  a  building  that  resembled  ?. 
huge  garage.  Outside  on  the  wall  an  electric 
sign  flashed  the  word  "Silence."  I  entered 
backstage  and  went  through  a  door  of  the 
set  and  right  Into  the  place  where  the  plav 
was  being  filmed.  Where  do  you  think  I 
found  myself?  In  a  courtroom'.  E\-erythlng 
to  a  T  was  just  so,  an  exact  replica  of  the 
courtrooms  in  the  old  New  York  City  Gen- 
eral Sessions  Courthouse  of  years  ago — even 
to  the  dirty  window  panes  and  the  cigarette 
butts  that  Uttered  the  floor  of  the  specta- 
tors benches. 

Ah!  Tne  lawyer!  He  was  cross-examining 
the  lady  defendant.  If  her  answer  was  not 
to  his  liking,  he  would  turn  to  the  jurors 
in  the  box  and  say,  "Gentlemen,  she  Is  lying." 
If  that  ever  happened  in  a  real  courtroom, 
the  learned  Judge  would  order  the  balllEf  to 
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take  the  barrister  by  the  seat  of  bis  pants 
and  toss  him  out  Into  the  corridor,  but  there 
this  Hollywood  studio  lawyer  was  pirouet- 
ting around  like  a  belly  dancer,  pointing  with 
his  finger.  You  know.  Well,  they  went  over 
the  act  lime  and  time  again  until  I  would 
recite  the  lines  by  heart.  Finally,  the  direc- 
tor was  satisfied  and  called  out  "Cut!"  The 
scene  was  over.  He  came  over  to  me  on 
the  side  lines  and  said,  "Judge,  tell  me.  Is 
the  flag  In  the  right  place?"  I  replied.  "The 
flag  is  Just  where  it  ought  to  be.  to  the  right 
of  the  presiding  Judge  as  he  faces  the  au- 
dience. But.  please,  tell  me  where  in  hell  you 
got  this  cluck  of  a  lawyer,  this  kook.  this 
oddball?" 

Tonight,  may  I  take  a  few  minutes  to  pic- 
ture for  you  some  of  the  oddballs  you  and 
I  have  seen  In  the  real  courtroom,  oddballs 
that  the  Hollywood  studios  might  use  to 
perfection. 

May  I  present  oddball  number  one.  "Mr. 
.Milquetoast."  He  expresses  his  gratitude  to 
the  bailiff  at  the  door  for  permitting  him 
to  enter.  He  is  always  bowing  and  scraping. 
There  he  is  with  his  arm  across  tiie  shoul- 
ders of  his  opponent  Everyone  is  his  friend 
Of  course,  he  worships  the  judge.  "Why. 
vour  Honor  knows  the  law  better  than  poor 
me,"  as  he  curtseys  by  bowing  from  the 
waist.  This  is  the  "Henpecko"  of  the  court- 
room. 

Here  is  another  oddball.  "The  Peacock.'' 
the  great  "I  am."  His  opponent  is  perhaps  a 
yoimger  man  "To  save  time."  says  the  young 
chap.  "I  will  concede  that  the  exhibit  yoti 
are  offering  In  evidence  is  correct"  The  "Pea- 
cock" looks  down  his  lordly  nose.  "Don't  you 
tell  me.  young  man.  how  to  prove  my  case." 
This  character  reminds  one  of  a  curvaceous 
lemale  in  a  Turkish  bath  on  ladles'  night, 
parading  around  to  show  off  her  fine  points 

Here  is  a  beaut:  This  oddball  is  the  "Jvidge 
Baiter."  He  is  engaged  in  continuous  verbal 
tlstlcuffs  with  the  man  on  the  bench  He  is 
driving  the  poor  judge  out  of  his  mind  try- 
ing to  maintain  a  Judicial  calmness  while 
he  is  struggling  to  cope  with  this  hell  raiser. 
The  "Baiter"  does  this  with  malice  afore- 
thought. Perhaps,  he  can  get  the  judge  to 
lose  his  patience  and  blurt  out  something  in 
anger.  Ah!  That's  it!  Point  number  one  of 
his  brief  in  the  Appellate  Court  will  be. 
The  Court  was  unfair  and  prejudiced 
:igainst  my  client."  This  oddball  doesn't 
.-ealize  that  the  customers  in  the  jury  box  will 
later  take  it  out  on  his  client  in  the  Jury 
room. 

Well,  here  and  there  you  will  also  find  a 
Judge  who,  too.  Is  an  oddball.  I  recall  an  old 
'rank  who  presided  in  one  of  the  high  crim- 
inal courts  of  our  city.  He  was  a  bald  headed 
gent  who  always  wore  a  barber's  jacket  under 
his  gown.  The  prosecuting  witness  was  being 
questioned  by  the  district  attorney.  This 
gent  would  lean  over  toward  the  witness  and 
drink  In  every  word  that  he  uttered.  But  the 
moment  the  witness  was  turned  over  to  de- 
fense counsel  for  cross-examination,  his 
chair  would  swing  around  and  facing  the  op- 
posite wall,  he  would  start  to  rock  and  rock. 
The  damned  chair  would  go,  "Squeak, 
.squeak,  squeak."  And  oh!  How  nasty  he  was 
with  the  lawyer  defending  his  client.  Tlie 
evidence  weis  overwhelming  In  establishing 
the  guilt  of  the  accused,  but  the  jury  wound 
up  in  disagreement,  eight  for  aqulttal  and 
four  for  conviction.  Later,  when  everyone 
cleared  out  of  the  courtroom  the  twelve  Ju- 
rors surrounded  the  defense  counsel  In  the 
corridor.  "Your  client  was  aa  guilty  as  hell," 
they  chorused,  "but  we  could  not  stomach 
what  that  s.o.b.  did  to  you  during  the  trial, 
and  we  were  not  going  to  let  him  ram  a 
guilty  verdict  down  our  throats."  So  there- 
after this  Judge  died.  A  dog  had  bitten  him. 
However,  the  dog  died  first.  This  story  is  the 
E'ospel  truth. 

Here  is  another  oddball  of  the  courtroom. 
the   "Objector."  All  you  hear  Is.  "I  object! 
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I  object!  I  object!  The  counsel  is  leading  the 
witness."  "I  obJect^ — Incompetent,  Irrelevant, 
immaterial."  If  you  ever  took  these  phrases 
away  from  this  barrister,  he  would  have  to 
quit  trying  cases  and  go  into  the  plumbing 
business. 

Now,  have  you  met  the  "Ripper"  in  the 
courtroom?  This  oddball  tackles  the  six-foot 
cop  on  the  stand.  He  gives  him  a  rough  going 
over.  He  tears  him  to  pieces.  But  the  little 
old  lady  that  follows  to  the  witness  stand 
gets  the  same  rough  treatment.  This  fool 
doesn't  realize  that  he  antagonizes  those 
Jurors  by  these  stupid  tactics. 

Then  you  will  discover  the  chronic  "Finger 
Pointer"  and  the  "Table  Potinder." 

There  is  a  certain  inoffensive  oddball,  "The 
Gazer."  Until  he  gets  his  inspiration  by  gaz- 
ing at  a  particular  spot  on  the  ceiling  he  is 
dumbstruck.  How  handicapped  he  would  be- 
come if  the  courthouse  Janitor  would  swab 
that  sacred  spot  off  that  celling.  "Tlie  Gazer" 
has  a  relative  in  the  person  of  "The  Miner." 
His  favorite  inspirational  spot  is  somewhere 
on  the  floor. 

Now  meet  "Tlie  Buzzer."  He  propovmds  a 
question  and  receives  an  answer.  Bingo,  he 
liustles  over  to  the  counsel  table  and  goes 
into  a  huddle  with  his  assistants.  Then  back 
again  to  face  the  wltne.ss.  Then  again  to  the 
table  for  another  huddle.  It  brings  to  mind 
what  happ>ens  alter  each  down  on  the  foot- 
ball field  Buzz!  Buzz!  Buzz!  You  certainly 
have  seen  this  performer  in  the  courtroom. 

Well,  here  Is  a  well  known  oddball.  We  will 
label  him  "Tlie  Fumbler"  He  lugs  Into  the 
courtroom  a  bulging  brief  bag  and  an  armful 
of  law  books  and  the  table  is  buried  by  all 
of  this  paraphernalia.  A  certain  paper  Is 
called  for  as  evidence.  Tlien  he  and  his  as- 
sistants start  to  rummage  through  this  heap 
of  .-tuff.  They  search  and  search  and  finally 
come  up  wltli  a  scrap  of  paper  that  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  problem. 

Most  attorneys  wear  eyeglasses,  but  there  Is 
an  oddball  among  them  whom  we  can  de- 
scribe as  "The  Swisher."  The  attorney  asks 
the  following  question  "What  is  your  name?" 
Swish!  Off  come  his  spectacles.  Tlie  witness 
replies  and  the  swisher  replaces  Ills  glasses  to 
his  nose.  The  .ittorney  asks  the  following 
question:  "Where  do  you  reside?"  Swish!  Off 
come  the  specs,  and  so.  they  go  on  and  they 
go  off  throughout  his  inquiry.  The  irritated 
Jurors  in  the  box  wish  they  had  available  a 
hammer  with  a   long  handle,  so  they  could 

reach  over  and  nail  the  pair  of  glasses 

to  his  proboscis. 

One  of  the  oddball  nuisances  in  the  court- 
room is  "The  Trotter."  He  simply  cannot 
stand  In  a  given  place  for  a  moment. 
He  is  all  over  the  place,  at  the  wit- 
ness stand,  over  near  the  jury  box,  at  the 
spectator's  rail,  at  the  clerk's  desk,  at  his 
table — everv^where.  He  is  just  like  a  pony. 
And  all  the  time  the  juror's  head  is  swivelling 
about  trying*  to  foctis  his  sight  on  "The 
Trotter." 

This  oddball  we  shall  call  "The  Professor." 
His  favorite  words  are  two,  "prior"  and  "sub- 
sequent" and  it  doesn't  make  any  difference 
to  liim  who  Is  on  the  witness  stand.  For  in- 
stance, he  has  Mr.  Slobodski  on  the  stand. 
He  Is  a  native  of  Poland  and  is  struggling 
to  master  the  simple  words  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Questioned  by  the  learned 
counsel:  "Where  were  you  prior  to  the  oc- 
currence on  Main  -Street?"  Mr.  Slobodski 
turns  a  blank  expression  to  the  examiner 
and  finally  stammers:  "What?"  The  Judge 
tries  to  help  out.  "What  the  lawyer  is  ask- 
ing is  where  were  you  before  the  accident?" 
"Oh,"  replies  Mr.  Slobodski.  I  was  by  Mc- 
Glnty  In  the  saloon."  Then  counsel  proceeds: 
"Subsequent  to  the  occurrence  wliere  did  you 
proceed?"  Slobodski  again  stammers, 
"What?"  And  the  judge  again  must  come 
to  the  rescue.  "What  he  wants  to  find  out 
is  where  did  you  go  after  the  accident." 
"Oh."  says  the  witness.  "I  went  back  to  Mc- 
Glntys."  Just  clip  the  words  "prior"  and  "sub- 
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sequent"  from  the  lawyer's  vocabulary  and  he 
is  a  dead  pigeon. 

A  word  about  "The  Low  Brow."  He  Is  the 
type  of  lawyer,  for  example,  that  pleads 
w'lth  the  Jury  to  "Give  my  client  a  fair  shake 
of  the  dice." 

Here  Is  a  pip,  "The  Lover  Boy."  He  is 
making  eyes  at  Juror  number  six. 

Then  we  have  "The  Orator"  always  recit- 
ing poetry.  He  is  always  reminded  of  what 
some  famous  author  or  political  figure  of 
long  ago  had  said.  He  is  enraptured  by  the 
"rock-ribbed  shores  of  Maine"  and  the  "Sun- 
kL-s-sed  shores  of  the  Rio  Grande,"  "the  storm- 
t  )^sod  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  gran- 
deur of  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Rockies  " 

I  could  go  on  and  on  about  some  of  the 
oddballs,  few  in  number  it  is  true.  I  liave 
seen  in  my  courtroom  But  the  champ  of 
champs  of  all  the  oddballs  is  "The  Bore."  He 
drones  on  and  on  in  his  monotone  Every 
question  is  preceded  with  an  "Ah,  ah.  ah," 
or  an  "Er,  er.  cr  "  He  hasn't  the  faintest  Idea 
what  he  is  driving  at  by  his  i  pardon  the  ex- 
pression) cross-examination,  or  how  to  get 
there  So,  lie  resorts  to  his  old  .standby.  He 
is  particularly  interested  in  lime  and  dis- 
uince,  although  they  are  meaningless  in  the 
case.  Pretty  soon  the  heavy-set  man  in  num- 
ber eight  seat  In  the  jury  box  goes  into  heavy 
breathing.  His  head  slowly  drops  on  his  chest. 
He  is  in  slumljerland.  Juror  number  two  is 
gazing  fitfully  up  at  the  courtroom  clock. 
For  heaven's  sake,  won't  one  o'clock  ever 
come  so  I  can  leave  for  lunch  and  get  rid  of 
this  bore?"  Another  juror  gazes  out  of  the 
window.  His  attention  is  fixed  on  a  cloud  and 
he  is  trying  to  figure  uut  whether  the  cloud 
is  shaped  like  a  horse  ur  cow.  As  far  us  he  is 
concerned,  the  trial  is  a  million  miles  away. 
The  ixjre  reminds  one  of  a  trip  across  the 
Sahara  Desert  on  a  rainy,  lireary  day. 

Enough  tonight  about  the  oddballs  I  am 
confident  that  no  lawyer  of  this  great  or- 
ganization fits  any  of  these  categories 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  more  serious 
but  unpleasant  buslne.ss  nnd  that  is  the  ter- 
rible crime  wave  that  has  engulfed  many  of 
the  large  cities  of  our  nation  and  the  ago- 
nizing problem  of  how  to  cope  with  it 

Come  with  me  into  my  courtroom  and 
witness  just  two  of  the  many  similar  cases. 

Here  are  three  defendants,  the  oldest  In 
his  middle  thirties.  He  Is  already  a  Sing 
Sing  graduate.  The  two  younger  ones  are 
in  their  teens,  but  both  have  already  had 
contact  with  the  police.  The  older  one  makes 
it  a  business  of  renting  out  guns  and  sharing 
In  the  loot  that  the  yoxmg  hoodlums  collect 
In  their  stick-ups. 

The  complainant,  the  victim  of  this  das- 
tardly crime,  is  a  middle  aged  clothing  sales- 
man, family  man,  with  a  wife  and  son  at- 
tending medical  school.  Tills  boy  is  the  jewel 
of  this  couple.  He  had  to  cut  short  his  ca- 
reer because  of  what  happened  to  his  dad. 

On  this  fateful  day  he  was  on  his  way 
home  from  his  Job  and  had  stopped  his  car 
to  purchase  some  cigarettes.  As  he  emerged 
he  was  accosted  by  the  two  hoods.  "Boss,  can 
you  let  us  have  a  dime?"  The  technique  is 
that  when  the  victim  goes  to  his  pocket,  the 
robbers  then  know  where  he  keeps  his  money. 
As  the  victim  reached  for  his  pocket  one  of 
them  pulled  out  a  loaded  pistol  and  shot 
the  man  through  the  head. 

And  so,  soon  after  the  trial  had  started, 
two  attendants  led  this  victim  into  the 
courtroom  stone  blind.  They  lifted  him  to 
the  witness  stand.  The  tragic  figure  about 
to  be  sworn,  would  have  torn  your  heart  out. 
And  there  sat  the  three  criminals  sneering 
and  enjoying  it  all  as  If  they  were  at  a 
vaudeville  show.  Nice  picture? 

Next  case.  There  is  a  small  liquor  store  In  a 
certain  neighborhood  In  Brooklyn.  The  rob- 
ber is  driving  around  in  his  car.  On  the  seat 
Is  a  sawed-off  shotgun.  However,  there  Is  a 
policeman  standing  there,  near  the  store.  So 
he  patiently  drives  around  the  vicinity  until 
the  policeman  disappears.  The  proprietor  of 
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the  store  ha*  a  wife  and  seven  ciiJldren 
The  robber  enters  and  raises  the  shotgun  t» 
his  shoulder.  The  victim  falls  to  his  knees 
He  begs:  -piease  don't  kill  me.  I  have  seven 
kids.  Take  the  money  In  the  cash  register. 
I  wont  say  a  word."  The  bandit  fires  one 
blast.  The  shot  goes  astray  The  man,  on  his 
knees,  l.s  stlU  pleading.  -Don't  kill  me  Don't 
kill  me"  He  fires  the  second  shot  and  blows 
the  man's  head  off  Then  he  calmly  looted 
the  cash  register  and  sauntered  out  of  the 
store. 

This  wild  beia.st  in  human  form  was 
convicted  by  the  Jury  and  was  later  executed 
In  the  electric  chair  at  Sing  Sing.  But  this 
was  before  Miranda.  Lord  knows,  how  many 
smillar  kuiers  are  now  loose  because  of 
Miranda. 

In  sum.  the  crime  rate  Is  not  only  sky  high 
but  the  depredations  have  become  more 
vicious  and  cannibalistic  as  the  years  go  by. 
They  call  our  New  York  City  the  "Pun  City" 
a  fun  city.  Indeed  A  nice  'Pun  City"  where  a 
woman  doesn't  dare  to  w.ilk  out  into  the 
street  after  sundown  for  fear  of  being  raped 
or  murdered.  A  "Pun  City"  that  Is  rapidly 
turning  into  a  Jungle 

But  we  have  our  Bar  Association  commit- 
tees and  other  committees  and  conunlttees. 
and  millions  are  spent  on  researchers  and 
reports,  until  they  literally  run  out  of  your 
ears  They  tell  us  what  all  of  us  already  know. 
namely  that  today  we  are  living  in  a  law- 
less society  where  there  Is  little  or  no  respect 
for  parents,  for  teachers,  for  the  policeman 
on  the  beat,  or  even  for  the  judge  on  the 
bench. 

The  other  day.  Dr  Martin  Luther  King 
was  mowed  down  by  an  assassin's  bullet. 
His  body  was  hardly  cold  when  Mr  Stokeley 
Carmichael  was  on  television  urging  his  "soul 
brothers"  to  arm  thenxselves  and  "take  to 
the  streets  "  The  law.  somehow  Just  can't 
catch  up  w:th  this  creature  who  incites  peo- 
ple to  rob.  r-o  burn,  and  to  pillage.  Why? 
Behold  the  picture  of  some  campuses  of 
leading  universities.  There  are  chaplains 
openly  urging  students  to  violate  the  law  and 
to  refuse  to  serve  when  our  country  calls. 
Open  rebellion  and  anarchy!  A  dean  at  one 
university  promised  to  welcome  them  back 
to  the  campus  after  they  have  served  terms 
in  prison 

Never  mind  the  law!  To  hell  with  the  law! 
If  you  disagree  -vith  it 

The  other  evening  you  looked  at  television 
depicting  the  riot  in  Harlem.  You  saw  the 
rioters  before  your  eyes,  burning,  smashing 
store  windows  and  looting.  You  saw  them 
brazenly  liiting  out  television  sets,  carting 
away  loads  of  groceries  One  woman  was  there 
pulling  out  a  large  stuffed  chair  from  a  ruined 
furniture  store.  These  law  breakers  did  it 
calmly,  they  didn't  run.  and  many  of  them 
were  chuckling  as  they  went  about  their  busi- 
ness. Standing  by  helpless  was  a  group  of 
police  oiRcers.  without  lifting  a  linger  The 
word  had  been  spread  to  them  to  "cool  it." 
Without  respect  for  law  and  order  only 
anarchy  must  result  and  our  democracy  must 
die. 

I  heard  a  funny  story  To  many  unthinking 
people  the  law  is  an  ass.  They  tell  of  one 
Londoner  saying  to  his  friend;  "Charlie,  you 
look  downhearted.  What  is  troubling  you?" 
His  fnend  replied:  "Why  shouldn't  I  be  down 
lu  the  mouth  '  The  upstairs  maid  in  my  house 
had  me  in  paternity  court  She  swears  that  I 
am  the  father  of  her  child.  My  wife,  on  the 
other  hanci,  sued  me  for  annulment  on  the 
ground  that  I  am  impotent.  Can  you  beat  It, 
I  lost  both  cases   The  law  is  an  ass" 

Let  us  compare  some  notes,  now  that  I 
have  referred  to  London.  Not  so  long  ago  I 
sat  with  the  head  of  Scotland  Yard,  Sir  Rich- 
ard Jackson,  in  his  office.  London,  like  New 
York  City,  h.is  its  poverty,  slums  and  ethnic 
groups.  It  has  its  dope  addicts  and  homo- 
sexuals. The  population  figures  of  both  cities 
run  about  eight  million  inhabitants.  Sir 
Richard  pointed  to  the  statistics  of  London's 
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homicides.  Over  the  years  they  numbered 
between  thlrty-flve  and  forty  per  year. 
"Yearly,  in  New  York  City,  how  many  homi- 
cides do  you  have''"  Sir  Richard  asked  with 
a  puckish  twinkle  of  his  eye.  My  face  must 
have  turned  red  because  I  was  embarrMsed. 
But  I  had  to  confess  the  facts.  "Last  year 
New  York  City  had  about  seven  hundred 
homicides."  Why  this  amazing  difference? 

Consider  the  interminable  court  proceed- 
ings that  are  required  to  even  approach  a 
flnal  conclusion  of  a  criminal  case.  You  re- 
call that  it  took  eleven  long  years  to  bring 
the  Chessman  case  to  a  close  By  comparison, 
no  one  i>olnts  an  accusing  finger  at  the  fair- 
ness of  the  British  courts  of  justice  If  a 
murderer  is  convicted  and  he  is  sentenced  to 
death  within  only  a  few  weeks  his  appeal  is 
heard  by  the  Criminal  Court  of  Appeals  sit- 
ting en  banc  After  oral  arguments  the  judges 
retire  to  deliberate.  Arriving  upon  a  conclu- 
sion they  return  to  the  t)ench  and  either  af- 
firm or  reverse  the  conviction  If  affirmed, 
shortly  thereafter  the  Home  Office,  which  is 
the  pardoning  agency,  determines  whether 
the  death  sentence  shall  be  commuted  to 
life  imprisonment  or  the  execution  should 
be  Ciu-ried  out.  The  case  is  closed  Finis! 
Again,  who  has  ever  complained  about  the 
fairness  of  British  justice?  Where  the  calen- 
dar is  Jammed  with  criminal  cases,  the  trial 
courts  are  confronted  with  another  head- 
ache. In  our  city  Judges  sit  in  one  numbered 
part  of  the  court  during  one  month  and  are 
assigned  to  another  part  of  the  court  for 
the  following  month.  The  criminal's  case  re- 
mains in  the  one  part  and  he  is  fully  aware 
of  the  system.  Thus,  every  trick  is  used  in 
order  to  steer  the  case  away  from  the  Judge 
that  the  criminal  considers  "tough"  to  the 
judge  wlio  follows,  hoping  that  he  will  then 
be  handed  the  courthouse.  If  he  doesn't  suc- 
ceed in  "steering  the  case"  he  is  ready  with 
his  numerous  phony  appeals  and  writs  cry- 
ing to  the  high  heaven  that  his  "constitu- 
tional rights"  have  been  invaded.  It  will  open 
your  eyes  as  to  what  is  going  on  if  vou  will 
only  read  the  opinion  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  Judge  Leonard  Moore  in 
United  States  Exrel  Davis  vs.  The  Warden 
reported  in  386  Fed.  2d  611. 

Do  you  know  that  only  a  few  years  ago 
the  prisons  of  New  York  State  were  crowded 
to  the  limit?  Do  you  know  that  these  same 
prisons  are  now  being  emptied?  I  hold  in 
my  hand  the  current  statistics.  Here  is  proof 
positive: 

Sing  Sing  Prison,  1.850  cells  with  only  1.510 
prisoners 

Clinton  Prison,  housing  the  most  desperate, 
inveterate  felons.  2.200  cells  with  only  1.373 
prisoners.  Every  prison  of  the  State  for  both 
male  and  female  criminals  is  likewise  being 
emptied. 

Since  I  was  admitted  to  the  bar  I  have 
lived  all  these  years  in  the  criminal  courts. 
I  was  defense  counsel  in  so  many  of  the  most 
serious  cases,  including  some  of  the  most 
notorious  denizens  of  the  underworld,  in- 
cluding Scarface  Al  Capone  on  a  charge  of 
murder.  Since  1941.  as  a  judge  of  our  highest 
criminal  court,  countless  felony  cases  have 
appeared  before  my  bench  for  plea,  trial  and 
disposition,  I  have  passed  sentence  on  more 
than  eleven  thousand  defendants,  I  believe 
I  know  the  psychology  of  the  criminal.  First 
orfenders,  where  the  crime  was  not  a  vicious 
offense,  have  been  treated  with  compassion 
and  leniency.  The  enemy  of  society,  however, 
has  been  packed  off  to  a  prison  cell  Most  of 
these,  if  not  all.  were  psychopaths.  Prisons 
are  a  failure,  for  they  accomplish  little  ref- 
ormation of  the  convict.  However,  while  he 
is  behind  these  prison  walls  he  cannot  do 
further  harm  to  the  defenseless  people  of  the 
conamunity.  You  just  don't  turn  a  tiger 
loose.  You  cage  him. 

Over  the  years  we  have  been  brain  washed 
by  the  drum  beaters,  by  the  do-gooders  and 
bleeding  hearts.  "Don't  traumatize  the  poor 
dear  by  sending  him  to  prison  because  he  Is 
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not  to  blame.  It  Is  society  that  is  at  fault" 
So  the  thug  and  his  buddies  in  crime  Just 
laugh  up  their  sleeves  at  what  are  now  im- 
potent  law  enforcement  agencies — the  police, 
the  prosecutor  and  the  court 

Lawyers  know  full  well  that  in  some  places 
it  Is  almost  Impossible  to  get  a  trial  in  a 
civil  case  in  less  than  four  to  five  years  be- 
cause of  the  crowded  calendars.  The  criminal 
cases,  however,  must  be  moved  without  delay, 
and  so  it  is.  as  I  have  said,  the  criminal  can 
dictate  the  terms  of  the  settlement  of  his 
case,  the  plea  he  will  accept,  and  usually 
the  sentence  he  demands.  Unless  his  terms 
are  met.  he  calls  for  a  trial — and  that  means 
clogging  up  the  criminal  calendar  which 
cannot  be  tolerated  unless  chaos  is  to  t>e  the 
result. 

If  convicted,  whether  by  plea  or  trial,  there 
IS  usually  no  end  to  the  case  There  are  ap- 
peals after  appeals.  The  criminal  cries  out 
that.  "Everybody  done  me  wrong.  The  Judge 
was  unfair  and  coercive.  Tlie  prosecutor 
reneged  on  his  promise  of  a  light  .sentence; 
my  counsel  was  incompetent."  Tlieee  are  bur 
a  lew  of  the  points  he  raises.  There  are  others 
so  bizarre  that  they  border  on  Alice  in 
Wonderland. 

When  his  apjjeals  .ire  finally  at  an  end  the 
convict  IS  now  armed  with  other  weapons 
tliat  have  become  par  for  the  course.  In  every 
prison  in  our  State  there  is  a  well-stocked 
law  library.  There,  the  Jailbirds  are  conning 
over  the  volumes,  especially  those  dealing 
with  petitions  for  coram  nobis  and  habeas 
corpus.  You  would  i)e  amazed  if  you  read 
some  of  these  petitions,  pages  and  "pages  of 
them,  citing  every  decision  of  the  State  and 
Federal  Courts,  whether  ai)posite  or  other- 
wise. In  many  cases  the  petition  alleges  a 
factual  question  and  the  court  is  bound  to 
grant  him  a  hearing  and  so  he  is  transported, 
accompanied  by  prison  guards,  from  prisons 
that  iu-e  sometimes  hundreds  of  miles  away 
from  the  courthouse — at  a  considerable  ex- 
pense, of  course,  to  the  taxpavers.  Lawyers 
are  assigned,  but  if  the  [jetitioner  loses,  again 
endless  appeals  follow. 

I  had  one  convict  before  me  thirteen  times 
On  each  occasion  he  set  forth  a  new  com- 
plaint. Tlie  other  day  when  after  a  long 
hearing  I  denied  his  petition,  and  ;is  he  was 
being  escorted  back  to  his  cell,  he  looked  over 
his  shoulder  at  me  and  said.  "Hey,  judge.  I 
will  have  another  one  for  you  before  the  sim 
goes  down."  I  have  lost  count  of  the  number 
of  his  Lippeals  that  are  now  floating  around 
the  various  appellate  courts 

Ladles  .md  gentlemen,  the  last  blow  to 
proper  and  effective  law  enforcement  has 
been  the  Miranda  decision.  We  have  the  ut- 
most respect  for  the  integrity  and  slncentv 
of  all  of  the  Justices  of  our"  highest  court. 
However.  I  feel  that  the  majority  of  five  in 
this  case  were  in  error  and  that  the  four 
dissenters  who  were  violently  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  majority  are"  in  the  right 
What  is  wrong  with  Miranda,  is  most  clearlv 
set  forth  in  the  dissenting  opinions.  May 
I  quote?  Here  in  part  is  what  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan  said; 

"I  believe  that  the  decision  of  the  Court 
represents  poor  constitutional  law  and  en- 
tails harmful  consequences  for  the  country 
at  large.  The  new  rules  are  not  designed  to 
guard  against  police  brutality  or  other  un- 
mistakably bad  forms  of  coercion.  Rather, 
the  thrust  is  ultimatelv  to  discourage  any 
confession  at  all.  The  aim.  in  short,  is  to- 
wards voluntariness  in  a  Utopian  sense.  Or 
to  take  it  from  a  different  angle,  voluntari- 
ness with  a  vengeance. 

"In  conclusion,  nothing  in  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution  or  in  the  precedents 
squares  with  the  heavy-handed  and  one- 
sided Mtion  that  is  so  precipitately  taken  bv 
the  court  in  the  name  of  fulfilling  the  con- 
stitutional responsibilities. 

"The  foray  which  the  Coiu-t  takes  today 
brings  to  mind  the  wise  and  far-sighted  words 
of  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  in  Douglas  v. 
Jeannette. 
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•■  "This  Court  is  forever  adding  new  stories 
to  the  temples  of  constitutional  law,  and  the 
temples  have  a  way  of  collapsing  when  one 
btory  too  m,any  is  added,'  " 

Miranda  lays  down  hard  and  fast  rules.  Let 
us  consider  some  of  the  provisions.  When  a 
.suspect  is  arrested  the  cop  must  immediately 
warn  him  of  his  rights.  He  must  be  told  that 
lie  need  not  say  a  thing  for  if  he  does  it  may 
be  used  against  him  in  court.  He  must  be 
told  that  he  lias  tlie  right  to  the  immediate 
advice  of  a  lawyer  and  if  he  has  none  and  is 
indigent,  counsel  will  immediately  be  pro- 
vided for  him  without  charge. 

Since  this  decision,  it  has  gotten  so  that 
the  cop  can't  say.  "Boo."  to  the  suspect.  It 
may  be  that  to  be  de  rigueur  tlie  cop  must 
carry  a  counselor  in  his  police  car  to  advise 
the  suspect  to  keep  his  mouth  shut  Confes- 
sions have  been  practically  ruled  out  because 
of  Miranda  and  many  a  serious  case  either 
stands  or  falls  on  a  confession. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Justice  White  had  to  say: 

"There  is.  in  my  view,  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  good  many  criminal  defendants 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  convicted 
on  what  this  Court  has  previously  thought 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory  kind  of  evidence 
will  now.  under  this  new  version  of  tlie  Fifth 
.\mendment.  either  not  be  tried  at  all  or 
, acquitted  if  the  state's  evidence  minus  the 
,  onfession  is  pvit  to  the  test  of  litigation. 
In  some  unknown  number  of  cases,  the 
Court's  rule  will  return  a  killer,  a  rapist,  or 
other  criminal  to  the  streets  and  to  the  en- 
vironment which  produced  him  to  rei>eat  his 
crime  whenever  it  pleases  him.  As  a  conse- 
quence, there  will  not  be  a  gain  but  a  loss 
in  liuman  dignity." 

How  prophetic  were  these  words  of  this 
learned  Justice.  I  cite  two  cases.  Each  one 
came  before  a  colleague  of  mine  who  before 
lie  moimted  the  bench  was  a  brilliant  crim- 
inal defense  attorney.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Justice 
Michael  Kern  who  is  now  one  of  the  emi- 
nent Jurists  of  our  Supreme  Court. 

A  little  child  had  wet  its  bed.  This  friend 
of  a  mother  pasted  some  tape  on  the  little 
child's  mouth.  The  child  was  only  four  years 
old.  Tlien  she  took  a  broom  handle  and  a 
piece  of  rubber  hose  and  she  beat  the  brains 
out  of  this  poor  little  thing.  She  was  ar- 
rested. Nobody  claimed  that  any  police  officer 
had  laid  a  hand  on  her  when  she  blurted 
out  a  confession.  However,  she  was  not  ad- 
vised of  her  right  to  counsel.  Mr.  Justice 
Kern  was  compelled,  because  of  Miranda,  to 
dismiss  the  indictment,  for  she  could  not 
be  convicted  solely  on  her  own  confession — 
and  there  were  no  eyewitnesses  to  this  lior- 
rible  murder. 

Here  is  another  example  of  what  Miranda 
has  done  to  our  criminal  law.  Tlie  killer  stabs 
his  wife  some  thirty  times.  He  then  stabs 
and  kills  the  little  baby  in  bed  with  her. 
Then  lie  proceeds  into  the  next  bedroom  and 
he  slaughters  three  other  children.  He  is 
arrested.  There  Is  no  claim  of  the  third  de- 
cree. There  is  no  claim  that  he  was  insane 
at  the  time  of  the  act.  for  he  had  been  ex- 
.tmined  by  psychiatrists  in  the  Kings  County 
Hospital  and  was  found  to  have  been  of 
sound  mind.  Again,  the  jurist  had  to  dis- 
miss the  indictment  and  to  turn  him  loose. 
He  went  back  to  Puerto  Rico.  The  last  that 
was  heard  of  him  was  that  he  was  having 
one  hell  of  a  time — free  as  a  bird,  with  the 
blood  of  his  wife  and  his  five  children  still 
dripping  from  his  hands. 

When  Mr.  Justice  Kern  dismissed  the  in- 
dictment, here  is  what  he  said;  'This  is  a 
very  sad  thing.  It  is  a  repulsive  thing  to  turn 
this  murderer  loose.  It  makes  any  decent 
human  being's  blood  run  cold.  It  makes  a 
stomach  turn  to  have  let  a  fiend  like  this  out 
on  the  streets." 

■Justice  due  to  the  acccused  is  due  to  the 
accuser  also.  The  concept  of  fairness  must 
not  be  strained  until  it  is  narrowed  to  a  fila- 
ment." This  was  said  by  the  immortal  Judge 
Benjamin  Cardoza  some  years  ago  and  so  we 
can    well    understand   why   our    people   are 
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heart  sick  because  of  wliat  lias  liappened  to 
the  administration  of  our  criminal  law 

I  am  sorry  tliat  I  have  detained  you  so  long. 
I  hope  I  haven't  t)ored  you.  I  liave  no  com- 
plete panacea  for  this  deplorable  condition. 
Time  will  not  jjermii,  me  tonight  lo  deal 
witli  detailed  suggestions  of  how  to  grap- 
ple with  the  problem,  but  I  urge  one  funda- 
mental, biisic  remedy,  without  the  programs 
bandied  about. 

Lord  knows,  our  prime  need  is  for  men  of 
courage  and  guts  in  Congress  md  In  tlie 
White  House,  in  the  state  capitols  and  in  the 
city  halls  of  our  nation.  People  must  wake 
up  and  not  be  beguiled  by  the  vote  seeking 
politician  wlio  mouth  platitudes  about  law 
enforcement  on  llie  one  hand  and  is  at  the 
same  time  catering  to  this  group  and  that 
group  lor  vot«s.  In  short,  wliat  this  country 
is  crving  for  are  men.  spelled  witli  a  cap- 
ital M, 

You  lawyers  liave  Iseen  such  a  wonderful, 
patient  audience,  in  a  spirit  of  appreciation 
for  your  attention  to  the — not  very  pleasant 
observations — may  I  make  you  a  promise?  If 
you  have  a  case  in  my  court  of  a  guilty  thug, 
I  guarnnt-ee  you  right  here  and  now  that 
I  will  get  him  out  for  you-  when  his  time 
is  up. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  IMPRESSIVE 
RECORD  IN  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF    I'ENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3.  1968 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pcnn.sylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  Senate  ovenvhelm- 
insly  passed  the  Hou.sing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968.  Thi.s  milestone 
program — the  most  comprehensive  hous- 
ing legislation  in  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion— is  a  fitting  capstone  to  the  efforts 
of  our  President.  L>Tidon  Baines  John- 
son, to  provide  decent  homes  and  lives 
for  all  Americans. 

The  President'.';  dedication  to  this  goal 
has  been  obvious  and  his  successes  nu- 
merous. Recognizing  the  importance  of 
housing  and  urban  problems,  one  of  his 
first  steps  after  becoming  President  was 
to  seek  lepi.slation  establishing  the  Cabi- 
net-level Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  This  was  followed 
by  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965  that  established,  among  other 
things,  the  rent  supplement  program  to 
provide  private  housing  for  low-income 
families.  In  1966  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  launched  the  monumentally  impor- 
tant model  cities  program  that  concen- 
trates government  and  private  efforts  to 
rebuild  whole  neighborhoods  socially  and 
economically  as  well  as  physically.  Now 
we  are  moving  toward  enactment  of  his 
latest  new  programs  to  promote  home- 
ownership  among  low-income  families 
and  to  abolish  substandard  housing  with- 
in the  next  10  years. 

Accomplishments  in  the  field  of  hous- 
ing during  President  Johnson's  term  of 
office  have  been  impressive.  In  the  past 
4  years : 

Low-rent  housing  approvals  increased 
27  percent — representing  decent  living 
quarters  for  an  additional  654,000  low- 
income  persons. 

Under  the  rent  supplement  program, 
funds  have  been  resen'ed  to  enable  an- 
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other  130.000  persons  of  low  income  to 
enjoy  better  housing. 

Private  housing  for  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income families,  financed  with  FHA 
mortgage  insurance  assistance,  increased 
about  2'2  times. 

Some  2  million  families  bought  homes 
under  the  FHA  plan — some  28  percent 
above  the  level  of  4  years  ago. 

Approvals  of  specially  designed  housing 
for  our  older  and  handicapped  citizens 
under  the  low-rent  housing  program  in- 
creased by  more  than  1'2  times,  provid- 
ing apartments  for  an  additional  150.000 
persons  of  lower  income. 

Approvals  of  specially  designed  hous- 
ing for  older  and  liandicapi^ed  citizens 
under  the  Federal  loan  program  in- 
creased by  more  than  2  4  times,  provid- 
ing comfortable  housing  for  35.000  per- 
sons of  modest  means. 

In  addition,  new  heights  have  been 
reached  in  virtually  every  urban  de- 
velopment program  including  urban  re- 
newal, urban  planning,  open  spwce. 
neighborhood  facilities,  and  urban  mass 
iran.sit. 

The  record  of  the  past  few  years  is 
impressive.  Serious  problems  remain. 
The  legislation  i)a,s.sed  by  the  Senate  will 
move  the  Nation  toward  .solutions  to 
them. 


NEED  FOR  MORE  PRIVATE  INITIA- 
TIVE GOVERNMENT  IP.AVEL  PRO- 
MOTION EFFORTS  INCREASING 
THE  TRAVEL  DEFICIT 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

< 'V    MISSOI-RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3.  19f>8 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
House  having  just  voted  last  week  to 
mcrea.se  the  appropriation  for  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service  from  S3  billion  to  S4.5 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1969.  I  tliink  a  tood 
look  back  at  what  the  Government  has 
done  in  fi.scal  1968  in  travel  laromotion 
with  Its  funds  is  in  order.  Regrettably 
this  look  was  not  taken  rarefully  enough 
before  the  budget  for  the  USTS  was 
voted  on. 

Government  programs,  through  sheer 
ineptitude,  are  rapidly  increasing  the 
travel  deficit  this  year.  This  ix)int  is  all 
too  well  made  in  two  recent  editorials 
by  Joel  M.  Abels  in  Travel  Trade 
magazine. 

The  script  of  this  scenario  goes  as 
follows: 

First.  Early  this  year  the  administra- 
tion decided  that  American  tourists  were 
contributing  .substantially  to  the  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  deficit. 

Second.  The  McKinney  Tiavel  Task 
Force  hastily  compiled  a  report  and 
made  a  suggestion  that  discount  cards 
be  issued  to  foreign  visitors  to  lower  the 
cost  of  their  trips  to  the  United  States. 

Third.  With  the  threat  of  the  travel 
tax  hanginc  over  its  head,  the  travel  in- 
dustry started  discounting  everything  in 
order  to  help  ward  off  the  travel  tax. 

Fourth.  The  V'sit  USA  program  was 
rumed.  Why?  Most  things  being  dis- 
counted had  already  oeen  discounted 
for   years   on   low-cost   group   tours   of 
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the  United  States.  Europeans  were 
not  advised  of  this  and  they  de- 
manded discounts  from  rates  already 
agreed  upon.  Since  this  could  not  be 
done,  Europeans  decided  to  wait  and  see. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Abels : 

Since  the  percentage  drop  In  Visit  USA 
travel  Is  even  more  substantial  than  the  loss 
In  outgoing  travel,  chances  are  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's year-end  balance  sheet  will  find  a 
bigger  travel  dollar  gap  than  ever  before.  .  .  . 
The  travel  discount  card  has  proven  to  be  a 
hasty  hoax  Indeed. 

The  "travel  gap"  thus  will  probably 
prove  larger  than  ever  this  year. 

The  only  encouraging  development  re- 
cently in  the  travel  business  is  that  the 
travel  industrj-  is  beginning  to  talk  about 
taking  coordinated  action  in  the  private 
sector.  Mr.  Abels  called  for  the  travel  in- 
dustry to  form  its  own  working  commit- 
tee to  formulate  a  plan  of  action. 

As  a  result  of  my  editorial  in  the  April 
29.  1968,  issue  of  Travel  Trade  magazine 
calling  for  increased  private  initiative  in 
promotiBg-  tourism  to  the  United  States, 
rather  than  relying  on  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service,  I  have  had  a  gratifying  response. 
The  main  tenor  of  the  letters  is  that  the 
travel  industry-  itself  can  do  a  better  job 
of  promoting  travel  to  the  Unit€d  States 
than  can  the  Federal  Government.  What 
Is  needed  though,  many  point  out,  is  the 
need  for  greater  coordination  of  various 
segments  of  the  travel  industry-  and 
putting  aside  of  professional  jealousies. 
One  writer.  James  H.  Hall  of  the  East 
Michigan  Tourist  Association,  suggested 
to  me  the  creation  of  a  super  travel  orga- 
nization cutting  across  all  facets  of  the 
travel  industry  with  professional  staff 
funded  by  the  industry'  itself.  This  seems 
like  a  good  idea  at  least  as  a  basis  for 
discussion. 

I  hope  that  the  U.S.  travel  industry', 
which  already  is  doing  a  commendable 
job  of  advertising  and  promoting  travel 
to  the  United  States  will  continue  and 
redouble  its  efforts  and  not  leave  the  field 
open  to  Government  travel  promotion, 
which  as  has  been  described  before,  can 
have  disastrous  results.  . 

The  editorials  follow ;  ' 

[Prom  Travel  Trade.  May  6,  19681 
The  H.\stt  Hoax 
(By  Joel  M.  Abels)  I 

The  presldentlally  directed  demand  that 
the  travel  industry  start  bringing  more 
visitors  to  American  shores,  and  in  a  helluva 
hurry,  as  pa.-t  of  an  overall  effort  to  reduce 
the  so-called  travel  dollar  gap,  has  now  back- 
fired on  the  tJnited  States  and  on  everyone 
who  had  been  playing  a  role  in  Visit  USA 
efforts,  before  the  administration  made  it 
patriotic  to  do  so. 

The  McKinney  Travel  Task  Force  which 
was  so  speedily  banded  together  to  find 
a  fast  answer  to  the  perplexing  question  as 
to  why  mare  Americans  v;s:;ed  Europe  than 
did  Eviropeans  visit  our  own  shores,  was 
compelled  to  find  answers  at  any  price.  Our 
Industry  was  asked  to  overnight  uncover 
solutions  to  problems  which  defied  the  laws 
of  economics  and  the  McKinney  committee 
came  up  with  dozens  of  ideas  and  suggestions. 
Basically  the  whole  affairs  was  a  sort  of  barter 
arrangement  whereby  the  travel  industry  was 
told,  with  a  gun  at  its  head,  that  unless  it 
proved  its  good  will  by  promoting  Visit  USA 
It  would  lose  its  right  to  freely  send  American 
tourists  abroad.  In  haste  and  In  horror  the 
Industry  was  compelled  to  act. 

The  mo6t  Immediate  action  called  for  by 
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the  whole  long  McKinney  report  was  the 
suggestion  that  a  discount  card  be  Issued  to 
foreign  visitors  which  would  allow  them 
to  lower  the  cost  of  their  American  visit.  To 
prove  their  good  will  Individual  travel  In- 
dustry members  chipped  in  everything  but 
the  kitchen  sink  and  before  you  knew  it  the 
discount  card  could  give  a  visitor  anything 
from  a  discounted  hotel  room  to  a  half  priced 
shoeehlne.  Everyone  was  willing  to  pay  a 
price  to  ransom  the  freedom  to  sell  travel 
to  American  citizens  wishing  to  travel 
abroad. 

In  this  scare  environment,  which  Inci- 
dentally is  still  with  us  since  we  continue  to 
have  the  threat  of  future  per  diem  taxes 
weighing  over  us,  a  monster  of  a  card  was 
created.  This  card  which  sounds  so  good 
and  relieves  so  many  consciences  in  govern- 
ment and  in  industry  has  become  the  wrecker 
of  the  Visit  USA  programs  which  had  so 
painstakingly  been  established  In  prior 
years. 

In  the  anxiety  to  do  something,  anything, 
a  Frankenstein  has  been  created,  one  which 
leading  Visit  USA  operators  claim  has  ruined 
sales.  Why?  Amid  the  hullaballo  about  the 
discounted  hotel  rooms  and  discounted  car 
rentals  and  discounted  oightseeing.  someone 
forgot  that  while  a  discount  card  might 
prove  beneficial  to  those  few  foreigners  who 
traveled  Independently,  these  items  of  mer- 
chandise had  been  discounted  for  years  by 
those  in  the  Visit  USA  tour  business  and  that 
already  low  group  tour  prices  could  not  be 
discounted  any  further.  But  Europeans  were 
never  advised  of  this  and  the  result  is  that 
they  demanded  dlscoVints  from  both  op- 
erators and  hotels  on  rates  previously  agreed 
upon.  Since  this  could  not  be  done  and  be- 
cause the  discount  card  was  so  widely  bally- 
hooed,  Europeans  decided  to  wait  and  see. 
Tou  know  what  happens  when  people  wait 
and  see — nothing — and  that  Is  what  has  hap- 
pened to  Visit  USA  business — practically 
nothing.  The  1968  Visit  USA  season  has  been 
ruined  even  more  thoroughly  than  was  the 
travel  industry's  market  for  Americans  trav- 
eling to  Europe.  Since  the  percentage  drop 
in  Visit  USA  travel  Is  even  more  substantial 
than  the  loss  in  outgoing  travel,  chances  are 
that  the  government's  year-end  balance 
sheet  will  find  a  bigger  travel  dollar  gap 
than  ever  before.  Will  this  bring  government 
after  us  more  heavily  to  prevent  a  further 
outgo  of  Americans?  I  don't  know,  but  theres' 
a  good  chance  that  it  will. 

The  travel  discount  card  has  proven  to  be 
a  hasty  hoax  indeed,  a  noax  for  Europeans 
who  believe  that  it  will  lower  group  costs 
within  this  country  and  a  hoax  to  those  who 
contributed  to  its  creation  in  the  hope  that 
It  would  spare  further  governmental  pressure 
and  Interference. 

We  would  be  playing  a  hasty  hoax  on  our- 
selves if  we  believed  that  we  can  sit  back 
now  and  not  be  bothered  again  by  threats 
of  government  interference.  In  this  election 
year  of  political  indecision  the  travel  In- 
dustry would  be  wise  to  form  Its  own  work- 
ing committee,  not  wait  to  be  pressured  into 
another  McKlnney-type  task  force,  and  to 
formulate  a  program  of  action,  one  which 
would  be  both  politically  expedient  while  at 
the  same  time  productive  of  increased  busi- 
ness both  to  and  from  the  United  States. 
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[Prom  Travel  Trade,  May  13,  1968] 
Who's  on  First 
(By  Joel   M.   Abels) 
There's  a  hollow  tin  ring  by  now  to  the 
=;ound   of  the  words  Visit  USA  because  we 
have  all  been  beaten  over  the  heads  with  a 
variety  of  statements  telling  us  how  Import- 
ant it  Is  to  the  travel  industry  to  support 
government    efforts    to    bring    more    foreign 
visitors  to  the  Unltea  States.  While  we  may 
all   be  In   favor  of  the   idea,   it   is  patently 
obvious  that  only  carriers  and  tour  whole- 
salers and  a  limited  number  of  local  ground 
operators  are  In  any   sort  of  a  {XMltlon  to 


play  an  active  role  In  the  whole  affair.  There 
simply  Is  little  or  no  place  In  the  Visit  US.\ 
scheme  of  things  for  the  average  retail  travel 
agent  and  everybody  In  the  travel  Industry 
knows  It. 

Unfortunately,  our  government  doesn't 
know  this  to  be  so  and  refuses  to  recognize 
that  fact;  and  as  a  result  we  are  all  saddled 
wrlth  the  burden  of  proving  that  we  as  ;in 
Industry  are  patriotic  and  will  cooperate  with 
Visit  USA  efforts.  If  we  don't.  Lord  know.s 
what  the  President  or  the  Congress  is  liable 
to  pass  in  the  way  of  legislation  which  would 
restrict  our  ability  to  send  Americans  outside 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Since  this  is  the 
climate  of  the  day  we  must  face  up  to  it. 

Last  week's  editorial.  The  Hasty  Hoax,  ex- 
plained some  of  the  reasons  why  the  travel 
discount  card  for  foreign  visitors,  conceived 
In  panic  by  the  President's  Travel  Task  Force 
has  badly  backfired  and  is  proving  rtilnoiis 
to  the  Visit  USA  market.  In  following  up  on 
that  editorial  to  see  if  any  progress  had  been 
made  to  remove  the  doubts  in  the  minds  i;f 
Europeans  about  the  credit  card  and  the 
whole  Visit  USA  effort.  Travel  Trade  stumbled 
across  a  broad  trail  of  Inept,  bumbling, 
clumsy,  almost  too  incredible  "redtapesman- 
shlp." 

If  you  recall,  a  sjjeclal  Visit  USA  emergency 
meeting  was  held  less  than  three  weeks  ago 
under  ASTA  auspices  In  order  to  draw  up  an 
Industry  resolution  urging  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service  to  release  press  notices  abroad  to  the 
effect  that  the  much  publicized  travel  dis- 
count card  did  not  offer  dlscovints  off  already 
discounted  special  Visit  USA  group  tour,  hotel 
and  sightseeing  arrangements.  The  ludlcrou.s- 
ness  of  having  to  gather  25  leading  alrl;iie 
and  tour  operator  executives  to  draft  such 
an  obvious  suggestion  Is  appalling  In  itself 
But — and  here  Is  the  real  rub — when  the 
USTS  was  called  to  find  out  what  action  had 
been  taken  to  Implement  the  resolution  and 
start  Visit  USA  business  moving  once  more, 
we  learned  that  the  resolution  (which  pre- 
sumably had  been  drafted)  had  never 
reached  USTS  offlcea.  Officials  did  admit 
however  that  they  had  read  about  It  in  Travel 
Trade.  We  then  asked  why.  since  they  realized 
the  urgency  of  the  situation,  the  Travel  .Serv- 
ice hadn't  simply  gone  ahead  and  released 
the  necessary  information  in  Europe  rind 
cleared  up  the  mess  which  had  been  created. 
We  were  told  that  even  if  the  resolution  had 
reached  them,  no  action  could  be  taken  be- 
cause the  Travel  Discount  Card  was  an  idea 
of  the  President's  Task  Force  and  only  that 
committee  could  tell  the  USTS  to  act  one 
way  or  another  on  a  program  which  the  com- 
mittee had  introduced. 

Shaking  our  heads  In  horror  at  this  ex- 
ample of  government  Ineptitude  we  then 
called  ASTA  headquarters  to  find  out  for 
ourselves  if  it  was  possible  that  the  emer- 
gency resolution,  debated  and  discussed  'or 
three  full  hours  of  their  valuable  time  by 
25  top  executives,  could  somehow  not  have 
reached  the  proper  hands  at  the  Travel  Serv- 
ice. Believe  it  or  not,  we  were  told  by  .^ST.\ 
that  this  emergency  resolution,  discussed 
over  two  weeks  before,  would  probably  be 
written  up  and  .ipproved  later  this  wee'K 
and  then  submitted. 

Upon  hearing  the  Visit  USA  people  pass 
the  ball  back  and  forth  to  the  Task  Force.  I 
began  wondering,  "Who's  on  first?"  and  after 
hearing  that  ASTA  was  taking  a  minimum 
of  three  weeks  to  write  a  simple  resolution 
it  occurred  to  me  that  we  were  all  playing 
In  different  ball  parks.  Meanwhile,  the  whole 
ball  game  Is  rapidly  slipping  away  from  all  of 
us  bfe-iause  Visit  USA  business  Is  continuing 
to  go  down  the  drain,  nobody  Is  doing  a  darn 
thing  about  It,  except  bo  point  to  some  other 
agency  or  group,  and  the  only  certainty  is 
that  the  travel  agent  Industry  will  be  left 
holding  the  bag  when  Treasuiy  officials  un- 
cover the  sorry  fact  that  the  difference  be- 
tween Incoming  and  outgoing  travel  receipts 
Is  greater  than  ever  in  '68. 
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ABOLISH   OR   REFORM   ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE? 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  3,  1968 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  repeatedly  appeared  in  the 
press  speculation  that  no  candidate  this 
fall  would  receive  a  majority  of  electoral 
votes  and  consequently  the  1968  presi- 
dential election  would  ultimately  have 
to  be  decided  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives.  This  has  quite  naturally  re- 
kindled interest  in  electoral  college  re- 
form. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  Owosso. 
Mich..  Arpus-Press  on  Monday,  May  20, 
1968.  offered  its  readers  a  particularly 
timely  and  cogent  discussion  of  this  mat- 
ter and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

Because  I  share  the  concern  of  many 
about  the  workability  of  our  electoral 
machinery  today,  early  this  session  I 
joined  in  sjjonsoring  a  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  1164,  to  amend  the 
Constitution,  which  if  acted  upon 
promptly  by  the  majority  leadership 
could  be  ratified  by  a  sufi&cient  number 
of  the  States  following  the  November 
election  if  necessarj'.  It  would  simply 
provide,  that  each  State  would  have  as 
many  votes  in  electing  the  President  as 
it  does  Representatives,  contrary  to  the 
present  one-State,  one- vote  provision  in 
effect  since  the  adoption  of  the  12th 
amendment  in  1804.  In  this  way  the 
election  of  the  President  by  the  House 
would  more  properly  reflect  the  views 
of  the  people.  For  years  I  have  been 
concerned  about  our  archaic  electoral 
college  and.  in  fact,  back  in  1961  I  spon- 
sored legislation  to  have  a  special  com- 
mission review  the  whole  question  of 
electoral  college  reform.  However,  the 
ma.1ority  leadership  has  apparently  been 
of  the  opinion  that  no  changes  are 
needed.  It  is  my  hope  that  current  spec- 
■olation  about  the  possibility  of  the  com- 
ing election  being  decided  by  the  House 
will  prod  some  action.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows : 

Abolish  or  Reforivi  Electoral  College? 

Nearly  everyone  who  has  written  on  the 
subject  for  the  last  180  years  or  so  has  called 
for  doing  away  with  or  drastically  altering  the 
Electoral  College  method  of  choosing  the 
natlons's  president. 

The  criticism  has  been  especially  vigorous 
this  year  because  of  the  possibility  that  the 
third-party  candidacy  of  former  Alabama 
Gov  George  Wallace  could  throw  the  election 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  wheel- 
ing and  dealing  that  might  accompany  that 
eventuality  gives  some  people  nightmares. 

There  are  538  electoral  votes,  which  is  the 
total  of  the  representatives  and  senators  of 
the  50  states,  plus  three  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  When  John  Q.  Public  votes  In 
November,  he  votes  not  for  the  presidential 
and  vice  presidential  candidates  of  the  party 
of  his  choice  but  for  a  slate  of  electors.  The 
elected  electors  in  turn  meet  In  their  respec- 
tive state  capitals  In  December  and  are 
morally — but  not  legally — bound  to  vote  for 
the  candidates  they  represented  on  the  ballot. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  when  no 
candidate  receives  a  majority  (270)  of  the 
electoral  votes,  the  House  of  Representatives 
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must  choose  the  president  from  the  top  three 
candidates,  with  each  state's  delegation  cast- 
ing one  vote.  (Senators  vote  as  individuals 
for  one  of  the  top  two  vice  presidential  can- 
didates.) 

There  are  two  main  proposals  for  reform. 
One  Is  to  abolish  the  Electoral  College  out- 
right and  elect  the  president  and  vice  presi- 
dent by  direct  vote,  like  every  other  elective 
federal  official.  Tlie  other  proposal  is  to  re- 
tain the  college,  but  make  its  votes  propor- 
tional to  the  popular  vote  in  each  state 

The  Electoral  College  Is  not  lacking  for  de- 
fenders, however,  who  argue  that  is  not  the 
unmitigated   evil   its  opponents  say  It  is. 

For  one  thUig,  it  has  spared  the  United 
States  from  the  divisive  and  paralyzing  bane 
of  splinter  jxirtles.  The  electoral  system 
gives  the  candidate  with  the  most  popular 
votes  all  of  a  state's  electoral  votes,  even 
if  his  popular  marjority  w«s  one.  (It  also 
gives  the  more  populous  states  a  deservedly 
greater  weight  in  the  election  than  the  less 
populous.) 

This  winner-take-all  system,  because  it 
maximizes  the  victory  of  the  winner  in  a 
close  election,  has  undoubtedly  served  to 
reconcile  the  voters  whose  candidate  lost. 

In  1960,  John  F.  Kennedy  had  a  popular 
majority  of  a  mere  118,000  out  of  68  million 
popular  votes,  but  in  electoral  votes  he  de- 
feated Richard  Nixon  by  303  to  .719.  There 
liave  been  14  other  presidents,  iiicludlng 
.■Abraham  Lincoln,  who  did  not  recttve  a 
majority  of  the  popular  vote,  yet  who  von 
decisively   in  the  Electoral  College. 

Even  if  the  president  were  elected  by  di- 
rect popvilar  vote,  there  would  still  be  the 
possibility,  whenever  there  were  more  than 
two  candidates,  of  no  one  receiving  a 
majority. 

The  Electoral  College  is  not  ideal  by  any 
means.  Yet,  except  for  two  or  three  elections, 
it  has  served  the  nation  well. 

If  there  must  be  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, one  legally  binding  electors  to  vote 
as  the  people  instruct  them  and  stating  sim- 
ply that  the  candidate  receiving  the  moet. 
not  the  majority,  of  the  votes  in  the  Electoral 
College  be  declared  president  would  correct 
the  most  .serious  deficiencies  of  the  system 
while  preserving  its  desirable  features. 
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A  SOLDIER  SPEAKS  OUT 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  3.  1968 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  .serious 
troubles  that  plague  our  country  are  elo- 
quently described  in  a  recent  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  San  Bernardino  Sun  in  my 
district  in  California.  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  bring  this  American  sol- 
dier's feelings  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues because  of  its  ix)ignancy  and 
heart-rending  mood: 

My  God.  how  can  it  be: 

That  one  boy  lies  rotting  from  malnutri- 
tion and  torture  in  a  jungle  prison  camp 
In  North  Vietnam — and  another  boy  spits 
and  tramples  on  the  flag  of  this  country  on 
the  steps  of  a  university  of  learning. 

That  one  boy  lies  sightless  in  a  U.S.  Naval 
Hospital  from  Communist-Inflicted  face 
wounds — and  another  boy  uses  a  Communist 
flag  to  drape  himself  In  defiance  of  the  laws 
of  this  country. 

That  one  man  of  medicine  begins  his  13th 
straight  hour  standing  over  an  operating 
table  in  pursuit  of  life  for  men  serving  this 
country — and  another  man  of  medicine  im- 
plores crowds  of  young  men  to  refuse  to  serve 
their  country. 


That  one  Negro  holds  the  face  of  his  dead 
white  comrade  in  his  arms  and  cries  pitifully 
In  a  dirty  mudhole  In  Vietnam— and  another 
Negro  screams  with  hate  against  his  white 
brother  In  the  streets  of  countless  American 
cities. 

That  one  boy  lies  In  a  coffin  beneath  the 
ground  because  he  believed  in  duty  to  coun- 
try— and  another  boy  lies  on  a  dingy  cot  giv- 
ing blood  to  the  enemies  of  his  country. 

That  one  man  of  God  shields  a  wounded 
boy  from  an  enemy  bayonet  with  his  body 
and  dies — and  another  man  of  God  uses  his 
cloth  as  a  shield  to  preach  hate,  dissension 
and  lawlessness. 

My  God,  how  can  it  be? 

Sgt.  James  R.  Smith. 
Third  Marine  Division. 

Vietnam. 


GEN.  JIM  FARLEY  CELEBRATES 
HIS  80TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

uF    N'EV\'    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3,  1968 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  30. 
as  the  Nation  appropriately  paused  to 
honor  its  dead,  many  Americans  also 
took  the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
of  the  country's  truly  great  and  distin- 
guished citizens.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
Honorable  James  A.  Farley,  former  Post- 
master General  and  Democratic  National 
Chairman;  coiifidant  of  Presidents,  ac- 
quaintance of  foreign  notables  and  digni- 
taries, and  friend  of  all  mankind. 

Last  Thursday  Jim  Farley  celebrated 
his  80th  birthday — that  four-score  mark 
to  which  we  all  aspire.  But  unlike  most 
who  have  attained  that  age.  Jim  cele- 
brated the  occasion  not  in  leisurely  re- 
tirement but  as  just  another  event  in  a 
75-hour  workweek. 

No  other  living  American  has  played 
so  great  and  influential  a  role  in  shaping 
the  course  of  this  countrj-'s  history  over 
the  past  half  century.  For  more  than  50 
years,  since  his  election  as  town  clerk  in 
the  rock-ribbed  Republican  town  of 
Grassy  Point,  N.Y.,  Jim  has  given  un- 
stintingly  of  his  time  and  energies  in  be- 
half of  his  party,  his  country  and  the 
common  good. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  about 
Jim  Farley,  but  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
best  tributes  to  this  great  man  was  con- 
tained in  an  editorial  in  the  July  17,  1944 
issue  of  the  New  York  Enquirer  shortly 
after  his  resignation  as  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Democratic  State* Committee: 

It  is  not  necessary  to  restate  Jim  Farley's 
record.  It  is  known  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  Thousands  can  testify  to  his  politi- 
cal ability  and  his  genius  for  organization. 
But  more  thousands  will  rate  Farley  eminent 
not  so  much  for  these  attributes — for  others 
have  them — but  because  through  the  years 
despite  hard  blows,  despite  disapfwintments. 
despite  temptations,  he  has  held  fast  to  the 
virtues  of  patriotism,  loyalty,  honesty,  and 
has  demonstrated  moral  integrity  and  spirit- 
ual qualities  of  the  highest  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  every 
Member  of  this  body  joins  with  me  today 
in  acknowledging  the  Nation's  debt  to 
Jim  Farley.  The  struggling  youth  of  our 
country  could  well  look  t-o  him  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a  great  American  who  has  made 
It  all  the  way  from  humble  beginnings  to 
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the  greatest  heights  without  losing  the 
common  touch.  We  can  take  comfort  in 
the  knowledge  that  his  wisdom  is  still  in 
our  midst  and,  hopefully,  will  remain 
with  us  for  many  years  to  come. 


HOUSING  TRIUMPH  FOR  PERCY 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3,  1968 

Mr,  RUMSFELD  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
omnibus  hou.Mn?  bill  approved  May  28  by 
the  Senate  contains,  as  one  of  its  major 
elements,  a  provision  which  will  bring 
homeownership  within  the  reach  of  a 
large  number  of  less  affluent  Americans 
who  heretofore  have  had  no  hope  of 
owning  their  own  homes.  I  believe  it  is 
noteworthy  that  this  portion  of  the 
housing  bill  was  the  creation  of  a  man 
in  his  first  term  in  the  Senate,  the  dis- 
tinguishW  junior  Senator  from  Illinois, 
Charles  H.  Percy. 

In  an  editorial  May  31,  the  Chicago's 
American  called  inclusion  of  the  home- 
ownership  program  "a  remarkable  per- 
sonal triumph"  for  Senator  Percy.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  edito- 
rial which  so  aptly  places  the  credit  for 
this  legislation  where  it  is  due: 

HoisiNC  Trivmph  for  Percv 

What  President  Johnson  called  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  housing  bill  in  the 
history  of  our  country"  swept  thru  the  Sen- 
ate Tuesday  and  seems  headed  for  approval 
in  the  House,  where  a  banklne  stibcommlttee 
has  already  .approved  an  even  bieger  measure 
Its  record  in  the  Senate  was  remarkable:  The 
omnibus  housing  bill  is  300  pages  long  and 
carries  a  5-3illlon-doUar  price  tag  the  next 
three  years,  but  It  went  thrti  on  a  thumping 
67-to-4  vote  after  only  3  days  of  debate. 

All  this  seems  to  us  very  good  news,  in- 
dicating that  the  coming  slashes  in  federal 
spending  at  '.east  wont  be  made  in  the  vital 
area  of  housing.  This  mea.sure  Is  meant  to 
provide  1.2  million  units  of  new  or  rehabili- 
tated housing  to  low-income  families  over 
the  next  3  years;  it  also  provides  for  a  wide 
range  of  less  pressing  but  still  essential 
needs — programs  for  urban  renewal,  mass 
transit,  campus  housing  construction,  and 
so  on.  The  bill  has  been  trimmed  down  by 
2.5  billion  from  President  Johnson's  version. 
but  the  cuts  were  made  principally  by  short- 
ening its  term  from  5  years  to  3,  rather  than 
cutting  out  parts  of  the  programs 

The  Senate  vote  on  this  bill  is  in  a  way  a 
remarkable  personal  triumph  for  Sen  Charles 
H.  Percy  IR  .  111.]  One  of  its  key  provisions — 
perhaps  the  most  Important  in  the  whole 
bill — Is  a  program  developed  by  Percy,  fed- 
eral svibsidies  to  help  poor  families  meet 
mortgage  payments 

The  plan  works  this  way:  A  low-income 
homeowner  would  have  to  pay  20  per  cent  of 
his  income  for  his  mortgage,  including  prin- 
cipal, interest,  and  taxes  If  this  was  not 
enough  to  meet  monthly  mortgage  payments. 
the  government  would  pay  some  of  the  inter- 
est charges- — up  to  99  per  cent,  in  some  cases. 
The  effect  will  be  to  bring  home  ownership 
within  the  reach  of  vast  numbers  of  poor 
families  who  now  haven't  a  hope  of  buying 
a  home  of  their  own. 

To  originate  a  piece  of  legislation  as  im- 
portant as  this,  and  see  it  passed  by  such  a 
hefty  margin,  Is  quite  a  feat  for  a  freshman 
senator.  The  achievement  does  not  dim 
Percy's  chances  for  the  Vice  Presidential 
nomination. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


DAY  OF  PRA\ER 


June  S,  19f!S 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OP   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Jime  3.  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  North- 
port  Christian  Church  of  Newport.  Tenn., 
set  aside  Memorial  Day,  May  30,  1968,  as 
a  Day  of  Prayer  and  has  sent  out  a  letter 
which  wa-s  mailed  into  all  50  States  and 
30  foreign  countries. 

What  a  wonderful  thing  to  do.  and  my 
sincere  and  heartfelt  congratulations  to 
the  pastor.  Rev.  Olin  Badeaux.  Mrs.  Bad- 
eaux.  Miss  Lynn  McKnight.  and  to  the 
membership  and  friends  of  this  church 
for  holding  this  Day  of  Prayer  services, 
which  were  conducted  ever\'  hour,  begin- 
ning at  12,  midnight,  Wednesday,  and 
continuing  through  12.  midnight.  Thurs- 
day— around  the  clock  on  Memorial 
Day. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  church.  I  at- 
tended one  of  the  hourly  Day  of  Prayer 
services — it  was  a  most  rewarding  expe- 
rience. I  shall  long  remember  my  visit  to 
this  church,  and  I  am  honored  that  I  was 
asked. 

The  services  were  not  only  frttina,  but 
wei'e  very  appropriate  to  be  held  on 
Memorial  Day  as  we  pay  tribute  to  those 
who  lie  beneath  the  crosses  row  on  row. 
During  these  troubled  times.  I  know  that 
it  will  have  a  great  effect  on  the  moral 
fiber  of  this  country.  I  hope  the  appeal 
for  others  to  do  the  same  thing  was  re- 
ceived and  carried  out  in  the  same  spirit. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  make  the 
Day  of  Prayer  letter  available  to  the 
readers  of  the  Record  : 

Dear  Fellow  Americans:  These  are  peril- 
ous times!  If  we  are  not  awakened  from  our 
indifference,  history  students  of  tomorrow 
will  be  studying  about  the  "Rise  and  Fall  of 
.'\merica":  but  this  is  not  the  first  time  in  the 
life  of  America  that  she  has  faced  a  crucial 
time. 

Abraham  Lincoln  felt  that  the  Civil  War 
was  a  Divine  Jtidgment  visited  tipon  this  na- 
tion because  of  her  haughtiness,  pride,  in- 
difference, the  rejection  nnd  deliberate  for- 
getting of  the  Almighty  God. 

Mr.  Lincoln  saw  a  direct  connection  be- 
tween his  perilous  times  and  the  pride  and 
sin  of  this  nation,  and  declared  on  March  30. 
1863,  the  only  remedy — a  National  Day  of 
humiliation  and  prayer.  It  was  the  only  an- 
swer then  and  it  is  the  only  answer  now! 

In  II  Chronicles  7:14  we  read;  "If  my  peo- 
ple, which  are  called  by  my  name,  shall 
humble  themselves,  and  pray,  and  seek  my 
face,  and  turn  from  their  wicked  ways;  then 
will  I  hear  from  heaven  and  will  forgive  their 
sins,  and  will  heal  their  land  "  How  do  we 
know  this  Is  the  answer?  When  God  told 
Joshua  to  march  around  Jericho  seven  times 
In  order  to  take  the  city  he  did  not  know 
how  this  plan  could  bring  about  victory,  but 
in  faith  he  did  what  God  instructed  him  to 
do.  Then  God  took  over  and  completed  the 
victory. 

God  has  asked  us  to  humble  ourselves  i  to 
recognize  that  all  things  come  from  Him); 
to  pray  ( talk  to  God  and  then  accept  His  an- 
swer); seek  His  face  (to  search  His  Word  i : 
and  turn  from  our  wicked  ways  ( repent  of 
our  sins — sin  Is  anything  that  separates  us 
from  God.t  And  then.  God  will  do  His  part. 
He  ■will  hear  from  heaven,  forgive  our  sins, 
and  heal  our  land.  To  be  able  to  claim  this 
promise  of  God,  everyone  of  us  will  have  to 


fulfill  these  conditions,  both  Individually  and 

as  a  nation. 

Will  you  Join  with  us  in  this  plan: 

1    Wlil  you  set  aside  Memorial  Day.  May  30, 

1968.  and  spend  this  day  In  prayer  for  your 

nation     and     encourage     members    of     your 

family  to  do  the  same 

2.  Win  you  be  responsible  for  seeing  that 
there  is  a  planned  public  day  of  prayer  In 
your  church  on  this  day. 

3.  Will  you  ask  your  employer  to  partici- 
pate in  this  Day  of  Prayer  as  fully  as  possible 
and  permit  his  employees  time  to  participate 

4.  Will  you  use  your  influence  as  a  citizen 
to  contact  local  officials,  school  officials,  news- 
papers, radio  and  TV  stations  and  ask  them 
to  promote  and  participate  in  this  Dav  of 
Prayer. 

"The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous 
man  avalleth  much."   i  James  5:16i. 

Your  Friends  in  Christ. 
Newport,  Tenn. 


ILLINOIS:  EXPORT  CAPITAL  OF 
LTSTTED  STATES 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3.  1968 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
warned  my  colleagues  in  the  past,  tiiey 
can  expect  to  hear  me  speak  out  fr.im 
time  to  time  in  behalf  of  my  belo\c'd 
home  State  of  Illinois  as  we  celebrate  our 
150th  year  of  statehood  this  year.  How- 
ever, the  State  continues  to  speak  ior 
itself  and  really  requires  no  per.sistent 
advocate  to  tell  her  exciting  story  of 
growth  and  progress. 

In  that  regard  let  me  report  that  a 
recent  report  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  points  out  that  Illinoi.^  is 
now  the  Nation's  largest  exporter,  not 
merely  of  agricultural  commodities,  mind 
you,  but  the  largest  total  exporter  of 
all  our  50  great  States. 

An  editorial  from  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star,  May  27  issue,  tells  the  story  in  fine 
fashion  and  I  include   the  editorial  at 
this  ix)int  in  the  Record: 
Illinois:    Export  Capftal  of  United  St.mes 

Illinois  is  the  nation's  largest  exporter— 
the  largest  exporter  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities, the  largest  exporter  of  manufactured 
products,  the  largest  total  exporter. 

This  fact,  pointed  up  once  again  in  the 
latest  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  report, 
is  significant. 

It  is  significant  because  exports  plav  a 
vital  role  in  the  nation's  economy.  In  a  word, 
we  the  people  have  the  highest  standard  of 
living  in  the  world  basically  because  of  cur 
big  edge  in  exporting. 

It  Is  significant  to  Peoria,  of  course,  be- 
cause Caterpillar  Is  Illinois'  biggest  export- 
er— and  there  are  a  number  of  other  large 
exporters  in  this  metropolitan  area.  Indeed, 
exporting  is  the  name  of  the  game  in  Peoria. 

Sometimes  we  overlook  the  vital  role  that 
exporting  plays  In  the  nation's  economy,  but 
it  is  crystal  clear  when  you  spell  It  out.  Ex- 
ports are : 

A  great  source  of  Income  for  American  citi- 
zens and  btisinesses. 

The  biggest  part  of  our  balance  of  pay- 
ment return. 

A  motivation  for  greater  innovation  .ind 
diversification  In   Industry  and   agriculture. 

A  stimulus  to  large  scale  production  'xith 
lower  per  unit  cost. 
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Producers  of  greater  employment  for  Amer- 
icans through  the  production,  transportation, 
and  servicing  of  them 

We  could  go  on,  but  the  point  Is  clear: 
Without  exports  our  economy  would  be  much 
closer  to  the  line  and  money  wouldn't  be  as 
free  and  easy  as  It  Is  today.  It  Is  the  margin 
which  puts  us,  relatively  speaking,  on  Easy 
Street. 

And  this  Is  the  state  and  the  area  that 
is  producing  that  margin.  Illinois  produces 
about  9  per  cent  of  all  exported  manufac- 
tured products,  and  It  grows  a  whopping  27 
per  cent  of  all  the  agricultural  commodities 
that  are  exported. 

Significant  too.  Is  that  this  aspect— ex- 
porting— is  growing  here  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Illinois  registered  the  fastest  growth  rate 
among  the  principal  exporting  states.  Among 
US  metropolitan  areas,  Chicago  ranked  first 
in  foreign  sales  of  manufacturers. 

It  Is  evidence,  too,  of  something  we  have 
long  held  In  these  editorial  columns:  The 
power  of  the  US.  Is  moving  Inexorably  from 
the  East  Coast  to  the  Middle  West  and  to 
Illinois  in  particular.  The  New  York  estab- 
lishment, which  once  regarded  Mldwesterners 
as  quaint  rubes,  are  now  saying.  "Better 
check  with  Illinois."  It  Is  finding  that  a  na- 
tions  center  Is  being  superseded  by  a  world 
center. 

That  Is  the  significance  of  the  export  pic- 
ture, pointed  up  once  again  In  the  U.S.  Com- 
merce Department  report.  Exporting  Is  what 
makes  our  economy  thrive,  and  Illinois  Is  the 
export  capital   of   the   world. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

than  86  joint  resolutions  to  grant  voting 
rights  to  18  year  olds  were  introduced.  In 
the  89th  Congre.ss  alone,  there  were  25  such 
measures  in  tiie  House  and  2  in  the  Senate. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  time  has  arrived 
to  act  on  this  issue  We  believe  that  today's 
18  year  old  is  better  equipped  to  vote  than 
at  any  other  time  in  history.  More  is  de- 
manded, more  is  expected  of  today's  18  year 
old  We  send  our  18  year  old  youths  to  fight 
wars,  btit  we  deny  to  them  the  right  to 
legally  express  their  views  with  their  vote. 
It  simply   does   not   make  sense 

We  believe  that  if  Illinois  voters  should 
agree  to  hold  a  constlt\itlonal  convention, 
one  of  the  acts  of  that  group  should  be  to 
establish  a  new  voting  age  limit  And  we  are 
convinced  that  the  new  voting  age  limit 
should  Start  at    18   years  of  age. 


LOWER  VOTING  AGE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
long  been  my  opinion  that  a  progressive 
.step  in  our  election  system  would  be 
a  lov.-ering  of  the  voting  age  to  18. 

In  Illinois  voters  this  fall  will  be  asked 
to  tiold  a  constitutional  convention.  It  is 
my  hope  that  such  a  convention  will  be 
proved  and  that  as  it  produces  needed 
adjustments  for  the  State  one  major 
change  would  be  an  18-year-old  voting 
clause. 

Thei-efore.  I  am  \ery  pleased  to  note 

an  editorial  carried  on  Tuesday.  May  21 

over  radio  station  WBBM,  Chicago,  as 

follows: 

Lower  the  Voting  Ace 

The  U.S.  Senate  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments has  an  important  me;usure  before  it. 
This  is  a  proposal  to  permit  all  Americans 
to  vote  at  age  18  Because  the  proposal  Uikes 
me  form  of  a  constitutional  amendment,  it 
would  take  years  for  ratification  of  the 
amendment  by  the  required  three-fourths  of 
the  states.  Minority  Leader  Everett  Dirksen 
of  Illinois  is  one  of  46  co-sponsors  of  the 
measure. 

The  Constitution  now  leaves  the  question 
of  a  minimum  voting  age  to  the  states.  Un- 
til 1943.  all  states  had  a  minimum  voting 
aze  reqtiirement  of  21  years.  Then  Georgia 
lowered  it  to  age  18  and  Kentucky  followed 
suit. 

Alaska  and  Hawaii  have  set  19  and  20 
year  requirements  in  their  respective  states. 
Nationwide  polls  have  indicated  that  64'" 
of  today's  voters  favor  a  lowering  of  the  vot- 
ing age.  And  we  also  support  this  proposal. 
From  the  77th  to  the  89th  Congress,  no  less 
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A    NEWSLETTER    FROM    MR.    LONG 
OF  MARYLAND 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker 
in  my  June  Newsletter.  I  am  polling  my 
ccnstituents    to    determine    what    they 
think  this  Government's  policy  on  riot 
control  should  be.  The  maintenance  of 
law  and  order  is  one  of  the  most  press- 
ing responsibilities  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment today,  and  I  think  the  voters 
.^.hould  have  the  chance  to  express  their 
views  on  how  it  .should  be  done.  Under 
unanimous  consent   I   insert  my  News- 
letter in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Newsletter  From  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
June  1968 
how  to  stop  riots 

The  next  riots  must  be  stopped  Without 
bloodshed.  But  stopped  Here's  how.  from 
experts : 

Get  plenty  of  police  there,  fast. 

Organize  residents  to  help  police. 

Disperse  the  curious  and  the  pilferer. 

Photograph  looters  for  later  arrest. 

Stop  the  violent  with  tear  or  nausea  gas. 

Infiltrate  agents  to  search  out  leaders. 

Provide  police  with  gas  dispensers  and 
masks,  walkie-talkie  radios.  Never  bluff! 

PENNY    FOR    YOTJR   THOrGHTS ON    RIOTS 

The  following  questions  do  not  necessarily 
Indicate  my  views.  Your  answers  will,  how- 
ever, help  guide  legislative  action.  Check 
'"Ves  "  or  "No  " 
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ATOMS  FOR  ABERDEEN 

Aberdeen's  82.5  million  nuclear  reactor^a 
major  element  In  the  Baltimore  area's  grow- 
ing science-industry  complex — will  be  dedi- 
cated this  month  by  your  Congressman,  who 
ltd  the  fight  to  win  it  for  Harford  County. 

keep  pornography  OUT  OF  YOUR  MAIL 

A  new  law  entitles  you  to  return  pornog- 
raphy to  your  postmaster  and  Insist  that  no 
more  be  sent  you  from  the  same  source.  Call 
me  If  you  need  help. 

double  DEAL  ON  A  DOUBLE  BRIDGE 

The  people  voted  down  the  parallel  Bay 
bridge.  Agnew  is  going  to  build  It  anyway — 
and  raise  your  toll  taxes  on  other  roads  to 
pay  for  it!  Working  people  who  use  the  Har- 
bor Tunnel  and  the  Susquehanna  Bridge  will 
pay  $2  million  a  year  to  finance  a  duplicate 
Bay  bridge  mainly  for  use  of  out-of-state 
vacationers  on  a  few  summer  weekends  A 
poU  Just  taken  by  WMAR-TV  finds  82'',  of 
the  people  opposed  to  this. 

SOMETHING  WRONG?  SEE  LONC! 

At  these  post  offices  on  Saturday: 
June  15,  Edgewood.  10  am. 
June  22,  Perry  Hall.  10  a.m.;  White  Marah. 
11    a.m. 

Yes      No 


Yes       No 


1    Is  the  solution  to  nots 

Better  housing,  pbi.  erlucation? 
Guaranteed  incomes  tor  the  poor? 

2.  Would  you  support  substantially  higher  tines 

to  (inance  such  programs?  . . 

3.  Do  you  want  prompter  and  stronger  action  to 

control  riots? 
4   Would  you  support  nigher  taxes,  it  necessary. 
to  finance  stronger  action  against  dots  (and 
everyday  crime)? 


MARCH  OR  MENACE? 

"Have  you  come  to  petition — or  to  threat- 
en?" your  Congressman  asked  the  Rev.  Ralph 
Abernathy  at  a  recent  meeting  with  leaders 
of  the  Poor  People.  "Statements  such  as 
•We'll  turn  the  country  upside  down.'  es- 
pecially in  the  context  of  recent  riots, 
are  losing  you  the  sympathy  of  the  American 
people.  Without  that  public  sympathy,  it  is 
difficult  for  Congress  to  help." 


PS 


Do  you  get  my  tegular  newsletter?.  . 
If  not.  would  you  like  to  be  put  on  the  mailing 

list' 


AID    SCORES    SUCCESS    WITH    CO- 
LOMBIAN FARMERS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF     MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3.  1968 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  success- 
ful Alliance  for  Progress  must  benefit 
people.  Ultimately,  our  assistance 
through  AID  and  other  agencies  is 
aimed  at  improving  the  life  of  the  com- 
mon man  in  Latin  America. 

It  is  reassuring  then,  especially  when 
our  aid  programs  are  under  attacks,  to 
hear  of  the  positive  and  productive  pro- 
grams generated  with  U.S.  assistance. 
One  such  program  is  currently  enjoying 
succe.ss  in  Colombia,  a  prime  recipient 
of  U.S.  aid.  President  Carlos  Lleras  Res- 
trepo  and  his  young,  energetic  Director 
of  Agrarian  Reform,  Enrique  Penalosa. 
are  providing  the  impetus  for  a  com- 
prehensive program  based  on  super- 
\ised  credit,  which  is  providing  help  to 
thousands  of  strugghng  Colombian 
farmers. 

We  can  point  with  pride  to  this  AID- 
supported  pro.iect.  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit for  publication  in  the  Record  an 
article  by  Jo.seph  R.  Slevin  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Baltimore  Sun  Saturday. 
May  25.  1968.  in  which  the  writer  de- 
scribes specific  successes  of  this  Colom- 
bian program. 

The  article  follows: 
Inside  the  Economy:  Desire  To  Learn  Aids 
Colombia 
I  By  Joseph  R.  Slevln) 

Medellin.  Colombia.  May  24.— Three  years 
ago.  Samuel  Botero  had  one  cow.  an  un- 
lighted  tumble-down  house  and  a  mort- 
gaged, largely  unctiltlvated  75-Bcre  farm  for 
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which  he  had  paid  $900.  Today,  the  lithe, 
bright-eyed  Colombian  haa  fifteen  cows,  a 
horse,  a  milking  shed,  two  profitable  potato 
crops  a  year,  and  more  than  an  acre  of  fruit 
trees.  He  has  repaired  and  electrified  his 
house,  and  his  farm  is  worth  a  solid  $9,000. 
Botero's  hilly,  green  acres  are  at  the  side 
of  a  one-lane  dirt  road  that  winds  out  of 
El  Retrlo,  slightly  more  than  30  mountainous 
miles  from  MedelUn.  He  has  done  even  better 
than  the  typical  Colombian  who  operates  un- 
der the  dramatically  successful  Agrarian  Fle- 
form  Institute,  or  Incora  as  It  is  known  by 
Its  Spanish  Initials.  Incora  provides  credit 
and  technical  help  to  almost  25.000  poor 
farmers,  and  the  average  family  triples  Its 
assets  In  three  years. 

FIN.fNCED    BY    .\ID 

Muscular  GuUlermo  Bedoya  at  nearby  La 
Ceja  Is  another  Incora  success  story.  He  was 
an  impoverished  farm  laborer  three  years  ago, 
but  today  he  has  28  cows,  rents  a  farm.  Is 
worth  $6,000  and  Is  looking  for  a  farm  to  buy. 

Incora  is  financed  by  loans  from  the 
Agency  for  International  Development.  It  Is 
one  of  the  many  AID  projects  In  Colombia  of 
which  the  United  States  can  be  deeply  proud. 

Enrique  Penalosa,  Incora's  charismatic, 
hard-driving  director,  plans  to  have  50.000 
supervised  «redlt  farms  by  1970  and  to  be 
adding  and  ■■graduating"  10,000  farm  fami- 
lies a  year.  . 

COMPARISON    URGED  I 

"The  only  way  to  appreciate  supervised 
credit  is  to  see  how  the  families  were  two 
to  three  years  iigo  and  how  they  are  now," 
the  38-year-old  official  declares.  Penalosa  is 
one  of  President  Carlos  Lleras  Restrepo's 
bright  young  men.  Incora  was  founded  In 
1961  but  it  didn't  start  to  take  off  until  after 
Lleras  was  inaugurated  in  August.  1966. 

The  supervised  cre<llt  program  is  a  suc- 
cess because  Colombia's  small  farmers  want 
to  learn,  Incora's  loans  make  It  possible  for 
Gotero.  Bedoya  and  the  rest  to  get  the  im- 
proved seeds,  fertilizers,  insecticides,  and 
pesticides  that  Penalosa's  local  technicians. 
his  dedicated  development  missionaries" 
recommend 

PRCGRAM    GETS    TEETH 

Incora  expropriates  land  and  buys  it  from 
big  holders.  It  sells  land  to  squatters  and 
sharecroppers  and  gets  them  the  clear  titles 
that  they  must  have  to  obtain  credit.  Lleras 
put  teeth  in  the  program  two  weeks  ago  and 
the  prediction  now  is  that  200.000  more  cam- 
pesinos  will  own  the  land  they  are  working 
within  another  few  years. 

Incora  has  big  development  projects,  too. 
It  Is  opening  up  fertile,  virgin  lands,  is  play- 
ing an  important  role  in  developing  Colom- 
bia's new  beef  cattle  industry,  and  is  just  be- 
ginning to  exploit  the  potentialities  of  farm- 
ing along  Columbia's   lush,   iroplcal   coasts. 

Penalosa  enthusiastically  forecasts  that  a 
huge  50.000-acre  Atlantlco  project  near  Bar- 
ranquilla  will  yield  200.000  tons  of  tomatoes 
a  year  to  be  processed  into  paste  and  catsup 
for  export.  He  figures  that  3,000  men  will  be 
needed  at  Atlantlco,  and  that  20,000  Jobs 
ultimately  will  be  created. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  HERBERT  H. 
McADAMS 
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PUEBLO":  HOW  LONG. 
MR.  PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^fTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
133d  day  the  US.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

07    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI'VES 
Monday,  June  3,  1968 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Feb- 
ruary' 1968  Issue  of  Southern  Banker 
featured  an  interview  with  the  Honorable 
Herbert  H.  McAdams,  the  chairman  of 
our  Arkansas  Industrial  Development 
Commission. 

The  article  is  prefaced  by  a  brief  ac- 
count of  Mr.  McAdams  that  tells  in  a 
few  words  some  of  the  splendid  things 
about  this  active  Arkansas  citizen. 

Because  of  my  own  high  esteem  for 
this  man  and  the  excellent  work  of  the 
Arkansas  Industrial  Development  Com- 
mission, it  is  a  privilege  to  bring  this  In- 
terview to  the  attention  of  the  Members. 

The  article  follows: 
An   Interview   With   Herbert  H.   McAdams, 
Chairman  AIDC 

Question — Mr.  McAdams.  Arkan.Ras  has 
been  extremely  successful  in  promoting  and 
building  industry  in  the  past  few  years.  To 
what  do  you  attribute  this  mainly? 

Answer — The  continuing  industrial  prog- 
ress achieved  in  Arkansas  during  the  past  12 
months  reflects  the  cumulative  results  of 
years  of  work.  And  this  progress  has  been 
accomplished  through  the  collective  efforts 
of  many  individuals  and  groups. 

The  Arkansas  Industrial  Development 
Commission  was  created  by  Act  404  of  the 
1955  General  Assembly  to  bring  labor,  indus- 
try and  agriculture  into  the  closest  and 
fullest  possible  accord  for  the  development 
of  the  State's  resources  and  the  furtherance 
of  its  industry.  Since  that  time,  members  of 
the  AIDC  staff  have  presented  professionally- 
prepared  factual  Information  to  more  than 
30,000  important  prospects.  The  success  of 
this  program  is  attested  by  a  decade  of  Im- 
pressive industrial  growth. 

This  growth  in  industry  has  been  a  team 
effort.  No  one  person  can  influence,  to  a  high 
degree,  growth  of  this  type.  The  Arkansas 
Industrial  Development  Commission,  how- 
ever, can  exert  a  significant  influence.  And 
with  the  cooperation  of  local  communities 
the  job  can  be  accomplished — sometimes 
spectacularly. 

"There  was  a  78.4  percent  Increase  In  the 
number  of  workers  since  March  31.  1955. 
During  the  same  period  the  number  of  em- 
ployers Increased  only  15  percent,  reflecting 
healthy  economic  expansion  within  the  state. 

Manufacturing  payrolls  increased  from 
$243.7  million  to  $645  million  since  March  31. 
1955,  a  gain  of  164  percent.  'Value  added  by 
manufacturing  rose  from  $585  million  to 
$1,330  million,  a  boost  of   127  percent. 

Question — Would  you  give  us  some  facts 
and  figures  on  the  industrial  change  you 
mention? 

Answer — The  Arkansas  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  annual  inventory  of  Arkansas'  In- 
dustrial Growth  further  emphasizes  the 
state's  tremendous  growth.  In  1955,  invest- 
ment in  new  and  expanded  plants  was  $20.9 
million.  Investment  by  utilities  for  Improved 
services  was  $38.2  million  and  estimated  to- 
tal outlay  for  industrial  growth  was  $59.2 
million.  In  1966,  there  was  an  estimated  to- 
tal outlay  of  S395.3  million  for  Industrial 
growth. 

Since  1951,  when  the  State  Chamber  con- 
ducted Its  first  industrial  growth  Inventory 
more  than  $2  4  billion  has  been  programmed 
by  private  companies  for  new  and  expanded 
industrial  facilities  in  Arkansas.  This  includes 
$1.4   billion    for    1,082    new    manufacturing 


and  processing  plants  and  1.514  expansions 
to  existing  plants,  plus  $965.4  million  pro- 
grammed by  major  utility,  transportation 
and  communications  firms  for  Improvement 
and  expansion  of  systems  and  services  within 
the  state. 

Among  manufacturing  Industries,  the  mcst 
dramatic  overall  growth  since  1957  has  been 
in  electrical  eqvilpment  and  supplies.  Em- 
ployment is  up  380.2  percent  and  total  pay- 
rolls 472  2  percent 

In  early  1967.  Arkansas  had  46  plants  pro- 
ducing electrical  equipment;  these  plant* 
totaled  11.520.  a  gain  of  9.121  Jobs  since 
September  1957. 

In  the  actual  number  of  new  jobs  createci 
during  the  decade,  manufacturers  of  food 
and  kindred  products  led  all  manufacturlnc 
industry  groups  in  payroll  gains  and  was  tli(- 
third  largest  producer  of  new  jobs.  The  pay- 
roll increase  was  165  percent  and  the  em- 
ployment gain  was  58  7  percent 

Thus,  in  both  numerical  and  percentaec 
gains,  Arkansas'  Industrial  growth  has  been 
outstanding.  Progress  In  the  past  12  months 
points  up  a  continuing  expansion  of  Arkan- 
sas' vigorous  economy. 

During  this  time.  43  companies  announced 
plans  to  build  new  plants  In  Arkansas.  The.se 
new  plants  have  an  estimated  potential  em- 
plov-ment  of  6,148  persons.  Expansion  of 
existing  plants  was  announced  by  62  com- 
panies, with  an  expected  Increase  of  4.633 
new  jobs. 

Question — Can  you  tell  us  something  about 
financing  of  new  industry  in  Arkansas? 

Answer — Arkansas  offers  two  100  percent 
financing  plans  for  both  new  and  expanding 
Industries.  This  financing  plans  for  both  new 
and  expanding  industries.  This  financing  may 
Include  land,  buildings,  machinery,  and 
equipment.  During  the  term  of  bonds  issued 
under  these  plans,  title  to  the  property  is 
vested  In  the  municipality  or  county  issuing 
the  bonds.  Under  new  legislation.  Act  173  of 
1967  provides  for  guaranty  of  amortization 
payments  of  these  industrial  revenue  bonds. 
Since  July  1966,  these  flexible  plans  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  Issuance  of  bonds 
totaling  $69,851,000  under  Act  9  and  5;4.658,- 
000  under  .Amendment  49. 

These  financing  plans  helped  Arkansas 
show  a  3.7  percent  increase  of  5,344  manu- 
facturing jobs  during  the  12-month  period 
ended  March  31,  1967.  The  national  gain  dur- 
ing the  Identical  period  was  2.6  percent 

Question — What  is  the  role  of  Arkansas 
Industrial  Development  Commission? 

Answer — At  the  forefront  of  this  industrial 
expansion  In  Arkansas,  the  AIDC  continues  to 
stay  abreast  of  new  and  changing  needs  in 
the  area  development  field.  The  Electronic 
Data  Retrieval  System  has  been  further  ex- 
panded to  include  automatic  typing  from 
punched  cards  and  tapes.  This  system  Is 
utilized  In  the  preparation  of  preliminary 
reports,  for  special  promotional  and  informa- 
tional mailings,  and  for  presentations  to  in- 
dustrial prospects.  The  Electronic  Data  Sys- 
tem Includes  extensive  information  on  com- 
munities and  Industries  throughout  the  state 

Question — We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  great  Arkansas  River  Development 
Project.  What  will  its  impact  be  on  the  future 
economy  of  the  state? 

Answer — As  Arkansas  looks  to  an  unlimi- 
ted future,  a  major  project  lends  tremendous 
impact  to  future  growth — the  $1.3  billion 
Arkansas  River  Development  Program.  Upon 
Its  completion  in  1970,  this,  the  largest  civil 
works  undertaking  ever  assigned  to  the  US. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineer,  will  provide  an  im- 
portant mid-continental  artery  of  commerce 
and  trade. 

This  program  will  make  seaports  out  of 
river  towns  along  the  Arkansas.  And  the  en- 
tire state  will  see  and  feel  the  effects  of  a 
navigable  Arkansas  River.  In  addition  to  ob- 
vious industrial  advantages,  the  Arkansas 
River   ■will   offer   increased   water   recreation 
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and  more  tourist  trade  to  help  insure  con- 
tinued expansion  of  Arkansas'  economy. 

Question — What  roll  have  the  bankers  of 
Arkansas  played  in  these  tremendous  efforts? 

Answer — Bankers  of  Arkansas  have  de- 
voted unlimited  time  and  effort  to  progress 
of  the  state  by  tiiklng  leading  roles  in  local 
industrial  development  projects,  Chambers 
I  I  Commerce  activities,  and  all  other  civic 
and  economic  planning  At  the  state  level 
Uie  Arkansas  Bankers  Association  hiis  fol- 
lowed a  theme  of  economic  development  for 
Arkansas  In  the  past  three  years.  This  theme 
has  been  brought  into  every  program 
whether  it  be  an  instalment  credit  confer- 
ence, the  Bank  Management  Seminar  at  the 
University  e.ich  year,  efforts  of  the  Public 
Relations  Committee,  or  an  industrial  financ- 
ing paper  written  and  sponsored  jointly  by 
tlie  University  and  the  association. 

.\s  a  result  bankers  of  the  state  are  keenly 
.iware  of  the  state's  alms  and  goals.  They  are 
pla>ing  a  great  role  In  this  undertaking. 


HELEN  KELLER  IS  DEAD:  HER 
COURAGE  REMAINS  AN  INSPIRA- 
TION 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1968 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
sincere  regret  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  death  of  Helen  Keller 
of  Easton,  Conn.  She  was  certainly  my 
most  courageous  constituent. 

Although  deaf  and  blind,  she  became 
an  American  institution  and  was  honored 
the  world  over  for  her  accomplishments 
in  the  face  of  adversity. 

If  ever  there  was  an  era  of  frustration. 
of  disillusiormient,  of  discouragement 
and  hardship,  albeit  outweighed  by  op- 
portunity for  wealth,  education  and 
achievement  by  those  who  would  over- 
come the  obstacles  to  attainment,  we  are 
a  part  of  it.  All  the  more  reason  why  the 
indomitable  spirit  and  unflinching  cour- 
age of  Helen  Keller  will  live  on  as  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  would  be  un- 
daunted by  problems  seemingly  impos- 
.sible  to  overcome,  and  would  rise  ef- 
fectively to  the  challenge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Helen  Keller  was  espe- 
cially beloved  in  Easton,  Conn.,  where 
.she  had  made  her  home  for  many  years 
prior  to  her  death.  She  would  have  been 
88  years  of  age  on  June  27  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  her  birth  date,  as  well  as  her 
achievements,  will  long  be  remembered 
and  honored  in  the  beautiful  Fairfield 
County  area  she  chose  to  call  home. 

I  have  today  read  two  editorials  which 
impressed  me  and  I  would  include  them 
as  part  of  this  tribute.  They  are  "The 
Helen  Keller  Miracle"  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  June  3  and 
"Helen  Keller's  "Vision"  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  3. 

The  editorials  follow : 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  3,  19681 
The  Helen  Keller  Miracle 

Mark  Twain's  comment  that  "the  two  most 
interesting  char.icters  of  the  19th  centiLry  are 
N'apoleon  and  Helen  Keller"  has  an  element 
■f  humor  because  the  two  were  so  dif- 
ferent. Yet  Miss  Keller's  conquest  of  the  spirit 
■s.'as  as  striking  in  its  way  as  the  military 
conquests  of  the  dashing  French  general.  Her 
life  was  truly  one  of  the  remarkable 
phenomena  of  our  time,  and  her  death  Just 
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short  of  tlie  age  of  88  years  leaves  the  whole 
world  i>oorer. 

MLss  Keller  would  doubtless  have  been  a 
notable  fig\ire  if  illness  had  not  left  her 
blind  and  deaf  at  the  age  of  19  months.  But 
her  uttiUnment  of  the  status  of  eminent 
writer  and  lecturer,  known  throughout  the 
world,  despite  these  usually  crippling  handl- 
cajjs.  clearly  falls  Into  the  category  of  the 
miraculous.  And  for  this  generation  her 
achievement  Is  Uie  more  meaningful  because 
it  was  centered  In  the  area  of  personal  strug- 
gle and  spiritual  triumph. 

Tlie  blind  and  de;if  girl  who  found  a  way 
to  express  tlie  "sweet  strange  things  that 
were  locked  up  in  her  heart"  had  an 
enormous  appeal  to  the  Imagination.  She 
came  to  reflect  in  a  very  real  way  the  finest 
aspects  of  the  American  spirit.  Her  Indomi- 
table will  was  akin  to  the  motivation  behind 
our  pioneers  and  empire  builders.  Her  relent- 
less pursuit  of  goals  that  once  seemed  im- 
possible was  a  dramatic  example  of  the  rest- 
less questing  wliich  Is  characteristic  of  this 
country.  Yet  her  courage  and  skills  were 
channeled  into  intensely  human  endeavors 
that  are  well  understood  and  appreci.ated  by 
this  generation.  She  will  long  be  remembered 
not  only  as  a  remarkable  IndU'ldual  but  also 
.as  an  Inspiration  to  all  those  who  have 
gigantic  problems  or  handicaps  to  overcome. 

In  this  aee  uf  disillusionment  and  easy 
surrender  to  Hardships  and  dlsoourapement. 
the  world  can  ill  afford  to  lose  the  shining 
example  of  Miss  Keller  fighting  her  way 
tlirough  every  adversity  to  a  rich  and  satisfy- 
ing life  In  which  she  became,  despite  her 
handicaps,  a  source  of  help,  comfort  and 
strength  to  her  generation. 

[From  tlie  New  York  Times.  June  3.  1968] 
Helen  Keller's  Vision 

"I  slip  back  many  times."  Helen  Keller 
wrote  of  her  college  years.  "I  fall.  I  stand 
still.  I  run  against  the  edge  of  hidden 
obstacles.  I  lo.se  my  temper  and  find  it  again, 
and  keep  it  better.  I  trudge  on.  I  gain  a  little. 
I  feel  encouraged.  I  get  more  eager  and  climb 
higher  and  begin  to  see  widening  horizons." 

.Stricken  as  an  infant  with  an  illness 
that  left  her  blind,  deaf  and  mute.  Miss 
Keller  became — through  her  unquenchable 
zest  for  life  and  learning — a  font  of  strength 
and  courage  t.T  hundreds  of  millions.  "Love" 
and  '■joy"  were  her  favorite  words  and  "war" 
perhaps  her  most  despised.  She  saw  a  better 
world  for  the  blind  and — if  man  would  only 
respond  to  the  better  angles  of  his  natitre — 
for  everj'one. 
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■We  walk,  and  work,  and  travel  on. 

Our  faces  to  the  light. 
■We  play  and  feast,  but  never  cease 

To  strive  to  reach  the  height. 
One  hand  stretched  out  to  touch  the  robe 

Of  God.  our  hope,  our  might — 
Our  other  hand  shall  lift  the  load 

Of  those  who  stand  in  night. 


NATIONAL  ANTHEM  FOR  STUDENTS 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3.  1968 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Miss  Camille  O'Neill  of  Lake  Worth,  Fla.. 
has  been  active  in  civic  affairs  in  her 
community,  and  has  taken  a  special  in- 
trest  in  the  yoimg  people  of  this  Nation. 

She  has  composed  a  song  which  ex- 
presses her  feelings  in  this  endeavor  and 
I  insert  it  here  for  the  benefit  of  others : 

National  Anthf.v.  for  St-udents 
(Words  and  music  by  Camille  O'Neill  of  Lake 

Worth.  Fla  I 
This  is  our  day  to  mold  our  world 

In  beauty  not  yet  known. — 
To  search  with  faith  for  laws  of  life 

That  we  ride  but  do  not  own. 
Each  one  his  loving  life  pours  out 

To  leave  his  deathless  mark 
Upon  our  vital,  glowing  land 

That  men  may  heed,  and  hark. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  REFLECTIONS 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

of    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3.  1968 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Floi'ida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
retuming  to  Washington  following  Me- 
morial Day.  it  is  well  for  all  of  us  to  re- 
flect on  the  true  meaning  of  the  occasion, 
and  reflect  on  the  application  of  the 
lessons  of  Memorial  Day.  Mayor  Gil 
Colnot,  of  Lauderdale-by-the-Sea.  Fla.. 
did  ju.st  that  in  an  aiticle  in  the  Tinbune. 
a  weekly  newspaper  in  central  Broward 
County.  His  words  are  important  and  to 
the  point,  and  I  include  his  article  at 
tliis  point  in  the  Record: 

Memorlal  Day  Reflections 
(By  Mayor  GU  Colnot) 
As  we  approach  another  Memorial  Day.  its 
purjKise  should  certainly  be  more  meaning- 
ful than  ever.  To  the  list  of  those  who  paid 
the  supreme  sacrifice,  suffered  lifetime 
wounds,  or  just  served  their  Country  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  and  were  forttinate 
enough  to  return  unscathed  in  the  wars 
since  1865.  we  are  adding  dally  precious 
names  front  the  cream  of  our  youth  as  they 
drop  m  f:u-  distant  places  amid  stench  and 
rubble.  God  knows  we  need  these  line  young 
men  at  home  to  help  preserve  the  dignity 
and  sU\lure  of  this  great  land. 

If  you  have  p.issed  the  time  away  one 
Memorial  Day  after  another  over  recent  years 
and  not  thought  seriously  of  the  true  mean- 
ing and  the  debt  you  owe  to  those  who  have 
died  to  preserve  our  freedom,  please  sit  down 
and  tlilnk  seriously  of  the  past  as  it  applies 
to  the  present.  Oh!  yes.  the  trend  is  to  forget 
the  past  and  Instead  'go-go"  ■wltli  the  new 
way  of  life,  get  hep  to  the  modern  jive, 
minimize  the  glories  of  the  past,  rebel  and 
riot  over  what  we  think  are  our  constitu- 
tional rights,  question  many  of  the  basic 
truths  that  have  been  a  part  of  our  lives 
down  through  the  years. 

Isn't  it  time  for  us  to  reconsider,  asking 
our  selves  if  this  new  way  of  life  is  really 
so  'cool?"  True  we  have  the  greatest  pros- 
perity, the  highest  living  standard,  the 
highest  wage  standard,  many  two-three  car 
garages.  $100,000  homes,  palacial  yachts, 
million  dollar  churches  and  clubs,  an  auto- 
mobile in  nearly  every  home.  On  the  con- 
trary it  is  a  condition  that  must  puzzle  the 
world  when  they  read  the  cover  page  of 
Time  Magazine  headlining:  Poverty  In 
America — Its  Cause  and  Extent,  or  when  they 
read  all  the  ballyhoo  over  our  money  crisis, 
and  look  at  our  record  breaking  public  debt 
or  our  record  of  disappearlng-gold. 

The  conditions  are  more  prevalent  and 
more  serious  than  at  any  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  nation.  If  the  guidance  we  are 
following,  and  the  policies  endorsed  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  condition  along  with  our 
apparent  loss  in  world  leadership,  then  isn't 
it  time  we  sit  down  and  maybe  think  a  little 
about  the  'olden  days? "  Thinking  about 
them  must  Include  recalling  the  terrific  sac- 
rifices of  American  manhood  through  the 
years  In  an  effort  to  preserve  exactly  what 
we  are  now  losing.  Maybe  we  should  get  out 
our  pencil  and  study  some  figures  printed 
recently  in  a  popular  magazine,  giving  the 
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source  to  be  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. These  figures  show  that  in  the 
21  years  between  1945  and  1966  our  Govern- 
ment "gave"  or  "loaned"  to  a  list  of  136 
nations  to  total  sum  exceeding  122  billions 
of  dollars.  The  largest  "loan  or  gift  '  went  to 
France  in  an  amount  approaching  10  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  i  Mr  DeGaulle:  how  about 
a   payment   on  account?! 

The  above  figures  Included  only  the  ac- 
counting through  1966.  and  even  though 
our  source  of  the  dollars  was  by  borrowing 
them  at  interest  to  give  or  loan,  resulting 
in  our  current  record  breaking  public  debt, 
yet.  we  continue  the  same  old  practices. 
What  does  it  take  to  teach  us  a  lesson? 
This  IS  further  emphasized  when  we  scan 
the  list  of  136  nations  trying  to  find  a  few 
staunch  friends  of  America,  for  we  must 
admit  our  foreign  friends  are  at  an  all  time 
low 

Lest  the  martyrs  of  1865  through  1968. 
slumbering  in  distant  places  after  paying 
the  supreme  sacrifice  for  Love  of  Country, 
arise  in  horror  U3  see  our  mess,  let  us  Make 
Memorial  Day  a  memorable  day  by  deter- 
mining to  revive  the  Spirit  of  1776 — 1863 — 
1917—^1942  when  love  of  Country  Inspired 
our  efforts,  when  Law  and  Order  was  a  part 
of  our  unified  effort  to  make  certain  that 
"This  Nation  Might  not  Perish  irom  the 
Earth."  Our  sleeping  heroes  deserve  a  better 
reward  for  the  efforts  they  put  forth  than 
what  todav's  chaos  in  America  reflects. 


I 


WHAT  ABOUT  THE  OTHER 
FELLOWS?  , 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3.  1968        I 

Mr  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  that  one  of  my 
constituents.  L.  C.  James  O.  Holloway. 
Jr..  of  Newark,  was  recently  killed  in  ac- 
tion by  mortar  fire  in  Vietnam.  This  vali- 
ant marines  .^wn  words  express,  more 
nobly  that  I  possibly  could,  the  selfless- 
ness and  dedication  we  are  proud  to  see 
and  supEwn  in  our  fighting  men,  I  want  to 
sliare  with  my  colleagues  one  of  James' 
letters,  addressed  to  Mr,  Jerrj*  Leopaldi. 
president  of  Local  447,  lUE-AFL-CIO. 
The  letter  follows : 

March  19,  1968, 

De\r  Mr,  Leopaldi  and  Associates:  This  is 
just  a  couple  of  short  lines  to  thank  you  for 
the  transistor  I  really  appreciated  what  ycu 
are  doing  for  me  and  the  other  fellows. 

You  expressed  that  you  would  like  to  know 
some  of  my  experiences  while  being  here. 
Well.  I've  been  wounded  twice  and  s^een  a 
lot  of  action.  But   .  that's  just  a  small 

part  What  about  the  other  fellows  that  won't 
make  it  home?  The  Marine  Corps,  .■\rmy. 
Navy  and  Air  Force  are  all  doing  a  fine  job 
here  and  my  opinion  is  that  all  of  this  will  be 
over  soon 

I  am  so  proud  to  be  an  American  citizen 
and  serving  in  one  of  its  forces,  and  till  it's 
all  over  I'm  expressing  that  ;re  will  all  stay 
to  keep  the  American  people  Proud  and  Free. 

Thank  you  all  for  the  enjoyment  that  you 
have  brought  to  me  and  others.  And  please 
excuse  the  spelling  and  writing  tor  at  Khe 
Sank  you  have  to  keep  low  in  a  fox  hole. 
(Smile)  I 

Sincerely  yours,  i 

James  O  Holloway, 

Mr,  Speaker.  Mrs.  Etorothy  Holloway 
is  the  first  member  of  local  447  to  lose  a 
son  in  Vietnam,  and  she  is  bearing  her 
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tragic  loss  with  admirable  courage  and 
faith.  I  am  sure  every  Member  of  the 
House  will  join  in  her  prayer  that  we  will 
soon  be  blessed  with  the  peace  for  which 
he  gave  his  life. 


June  S,  1968 


THE  DEMO  PRIMARIES 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3.  1968 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr,  Speaker,  well,  to- 
morrow we  have  the  last  major  primary 
with  the  voters  of  California  going  to  the 
polls  to  express  their  opinions  with  re- 
spect to  the  merits  of  the  various  candi- 
dates. Literally  millions  of  words  have 
been  written  and  spoken  about  the  spirit- 
ed contest  for  the  Democratic  presiden- 
tial nomination,  however,  an  editorial 
appearing  in  today's  edition  of  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star  outlines  the  .situation  in  a 
nutshell  so  to  speak  and  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  submit  the  editorial  for 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Demo  Primaries — You  Can't  Kill 
Carcasses 

Well,  for  all  practical  purp>06es,  the  fun 
and  games  are  over.  now.  with  Oregon  fin- 
ished and  California  coming  to  a  "climax" 
tomorrow. 

Doubtless  most  of  us  in  the  press  and 
broadcast  media  will  have  to  play  out  the 
game  and  beat  the  drums  over  the  "race  " 
still  formally  in  progress  in  California — but 
as  a  practical  matter,  it  really  doesn't  make 
any  difference  now, 

Kefauver  ran  from  "outside  '  the  organi- 
zation, swept  all  the  primaries,  and  never 
had  a  prayer  in  the  convention — which  chose 
Adlai   Stevenson,   Remember? 

In  1960.  John  F,  Kennedy,  with  only  one 
foot  In  the  organization,  swept  the  primaries 
and  the  convention, 

Bobby  Kennedy  and  Eugene  McCarthy 
have  been  in  the  Kefauver  boat,  and  it  is 
foolish  to  talk  of  them  "killing"  each  other's 
candidacies   You  can't  kill  carcas.ses. 

What  both  have  been  trying  to  do  is  create 
life  in  n  candidacy  by  "going  to  the  people," 
and  to  do  that  it  is  necessary  to  come  out 
looking  like  a  champion,  a  world-beater. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  neither  one  has  man- 
aged to  do  this. 

They  have  both  looked  to  be  doing  what 
they  are  doing — struggling  for  life. 

And  the  balance  of  that  struggle  is  so  in- 
decisive that  it  doesn't  now  make  much  dif- 
ference what  happens  in  California.  It  can't 
help  either  one  much. 

Sen.  McCarthy,  who  can  be  amazingly 
candid  about  some  things  and  amazingly 
crude  about  others,  almost  laid  bare  what 
his  only  real  hope  is — and  the  same  would 
go  for  Kennedy, 

He  said  "There  Is  a  long,  hot  summer 
ahead,"  and  events  may  change  some  dele- 
gate votes. 

Translated,  this  means  plainly  that  as  It 
stands  neither  of  them  has  a  prayer,  but 
they  are — should  we  say  "hoping'? — for 
some  dramatic  and  disastrous  events  between 
now  and  July  to  so  thoroughly  disenchant 
the  public  with  this  administration  as  to 
ruin  Humphrey  s  candidacy. 

But  if  they  are  counting  on  outside  events 
to  aiter  the  political  picture,  they  are  over- 
looking a  significant  reality. 

If  that  hapi>ens,  they  will  not  benefit  from 
it. 


The  signs,  and  expyerlence  of  the  p>ast,  both 
suggest  that  if  the  American  p)eople  are 
shaken  to  the  core  by  events — they  will  de- 
mand more  than  a  change  of  presidents. 
They  will  want  to  sweep  out  all  the  Demo- 
crats. 

And  if  that  happens,  no  Democrat  can 
divorce  himself  from  the  people  and  ap- 
proaches with  which  he  has  been  associated 
so  many  years. 

Meanwhile,  In  any  case,  Sen.  McCarthy's 
long  hot  summer  is  going  to  be  cut  short, 
very  abruptly,  in  August. 

F\5r  that  is  when  the  convention  meets — 
not  next  Pall. 

Hot  or  cold  ...  It  will  be  a  short  summer 
for  the  candidates. 


ROBERT  GRUENBERG— FIRST  RE- 
CIPIENT OF  THE  JAMES  P.  Mc- 
GUIRE  MEMORIAL  AWARD  SPON- 
SORED BY  THE  ILLINOIS 
DIVISION.  AMERICAN  CIVIL  LIB- 
ERTIES UNION 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  3.  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  pride  that  we  learned  that 
Robert  Gruenberg.  a  reporter  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  has  been  named  the 
first  recipient  of  the  James  P.  McGuire 
Memorial  Award,  established  by  the  Illi- 
nois Division  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union. 

Mr,  Gruenberg  was  selected  for  his 
"dedicated  services  to  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  journalism  and  to  the  principles 
and  ideals  of  civil  liberties  and  human 
dignity," 

The  award  is  iiamed  for  James  P,  Mc- 
Guire, a  Chicago  Sun-Times  reporter 
who  died  in  1955. 

Mr.  McGuire  and  Chicago  Sun-Times 
reporter.  Jack  McPhaul  received  a  na- 
tional award  from  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  pro- 
fessional journalistic  society,  for  their 
efforts  in  establishing  the  innocence  of 
a  Chicago  man  wrongfully  sent  to  pri.son 
for  murder. 

Mr.  Gruenberg's  citation  praises  his 
"numerous  thoughtful,  incisive,  and  in- 
fluential articles  on  the  racial  unrest  and 
civil  disturbances,  excessive  bail,  censor- 
ship, corruption  in  government,  dissent 
in  the  .society,  and  the  problems  of  mi- 
gratory workers." 

Many  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  remember 
Robert  Gruenberg  when  he  covered  Con- 
gress for  the  Chicago's  American  and 
later  returned  to  the  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Bob 
Gruenberg  for  the  last  two  decades,  and  I 
can  say  without  any  fear  of  contradiction 
that  he  is  one  individual  whom  we  can 
honestly  describe  as  a  "humanitarian". 

Throughout  his  journalistic  career. 
Bob  Gruenberg  has  engaged  in  that  tire- 
less search  for  truth.  He  is  a  newspaper- 
man's newspaperman. 

Gruenberg  has  never  run  from  an 
issue,  but  he  is  one  of  those  newspaper- 
men who  can  pride  himself  in  the  fact 
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that  he  has  discharged  his  responsibility 
with  the  highest  degree  of  dignity, 
honesty,  fairness,  justice,  and  has 
exemplified  the  highest  spirit  of  fair 
play. 

Mr.  Gruenberg  well  recognizes  the 
enormous  power  of  the  printed  word  and 
he  has  never  abused  that  power. 

He  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most 
uni-elenting  foes  of  oppression  and  des- 
potism. His  entire  life  has  been  dedicated 
to  the  highest  principles  of  human 
dignity. 

Every  day  Robert  Gruenberg  demon- 
strates that  one  can  be  an  incisive, 
decisive  and  productive  reporter-writer 
without  ever  trespassing  on  the  rights  of 
othei-s. 

At  a  time  when  modem  journalism  is 
undergoing  serious  criticism  for  lack  of 
objectivity  and  integrity,  Bob  Gruenberg 
can  hold  high  the  award  given  him  by 
the  Illinois  Division  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  and  say  to  himself 
and  to  his  children  that  he  at  least,  has 
upheld  the  highest  traditions  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  free  i^ress. 

God  grant  there  will  be  many  more  like 
him. 


A  MEMORIAL  DAY  POEM 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3.  1968 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day our  Nation  honored  those  brave 
.Americans  who  have  given  their  lives 
Hi  defense  of  their  country.  Few  are  un- 
touched by  this  sacrifice,  and  Rosemai-y 
Breckler.  who  works  as  a  secretai-y  for 
the  San  Fernando  Valley's  largest  news- 
paper, is  no  exception. 

Last  year,  while  watching  the  daily  list 
of  Vietnam  casualties  gi'ow  on  the  bulle- 
tin board  of  the  city  room  of  the  Van 
Nuys  News  and  Green  Sheet  in  my  dis- 
trict in  California.  Miss  Breckler  was 
moved  with  a  desire  to  write  something 
to  bring  some  solace  to  the  hearts  of  the 
mothers,  wives,  and  other  grieved  ones 
•'.ho  came  into  her  office  with  pictures  of 
their  boys  who  had  died. 

As  a  result,  Miss  Breckler,  an  ex- 
World  War  II  WAC.  wrote  a  Memorial 
Day  poem — a  poem  of  such  beauty  and 
pathos  that  the  Valley  News  and  Green 
Sheet  published  it  and  the  Army's  82d 
Airborne  Division  read  it  Pt  their  D-day 
anniversary  diirner  and  later  printed  it 
m  their  magazine. 

Capt.  Ferdinand  Mendenhall.  U.S. 
Naval  Reserve,  publisher  of  the  Valley 
News  and  Green  Sheet,  has  kindly 
-'ranted  permission  for  republication  of 
Miss  Breckler 's  poem,  and  I  would  like 
10  ,share  it  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  as  follows: 

Memorial  Day 
(By  Rosemary  Breckler) 

Mute  r.ot  the  bugles  on  this  day. 
Flow  full  their  clarion  sweet  call. 

That  all  who  weep  to  mourn  a  lad 
Might  solace  find  in  deep  recall 

Though  years  may  flit  with  breezy  mists 
Memory  dwells  forever  where  fighters  fall. 
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Though  names,  faces,  figures  .  .   .  shadowy 
things 

May  fade  with  piissmg  moons  and  sutLS, 
Still  tall  forever  sutnd  the  facts 

That  cost  a  country  cherished  sons 
And  no  ground  is  ever  hallowed  more 

Than  blood-won  battle  runs. 

An  ounce  of  immortalliy  may 
Be  all  a  tighter  wins  but  yet  .  .  . 

No  one  can  ever  say  he  lived  in  vain 
Or  on  hiiii  the  sun  will  ever  set ! 

So  blow  sweetly,  tenderly  today 
The  calls  to  honor  those  we  debt. 


EVENING  UP  THE  ODDS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

UF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK,  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
FBI  has  reported  a  .•-teady  increase  in 
the  intensification  ol  Soviet-bloc  espi- 
onage opirations  and  any  daily  news- 
paper reveals  a  parallel  increase  in  Com- 
munist-insti^;ated  re\olutions.  .'-o-callcd. 

Writing  in  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  magazine.  Donald  J.  Miller  com- 
ments that  in  the  corps  of  agitators. 
IMopagandist.s.  and  organizers  the  Com- 
munisLs  Jiave  an  advantage  of  .something 
approaching  6.000  to  1. 

For  each  one  of  our  training  centers,  they 
have  6,000  turning  out  agents  trained  In 
every  skill  from  agitation  to  guerrilla  attack. 

He  concludes  with  the  logical  statement 
that  while  we  are  meeting  the  Commu- 
nists on  other  front.s  and  matching  or 
excelling  tiieir  threats  with  counterde- 
fenses.  we  have  yet  to  institute  a  Free- 
dom Academy  to  counter  the  threats  of 
indigenous  and  other  Communist  agents 
and  propaganda. 

The  full  purpose  of  such  a  Freedom 
Academy  has  been  stated  to  be  "to  con- 
duct research  to  develop  an  integrated 
body  of  operational  knowledge  in  the 
political,  psychological,  economic,  tech- 
nological, and  organizational  areas  to  in- 
crease the  nonmilitary  capabilities  of  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  in  the 
global  struggle  between  freedom  and 
communi.sm:  to  educate  and  train  Gov- 
ernment personnel  and  private  citizens 
to  understand  and  implement  this  body 
of  knowledge:  and,  also,  to  provide  edu- 
cation and  training  for  foreign  students 
in  these  areas  of  knowledge." 

Action  along  these  lines  it  to  be  pre- 
ferred over  our  present  course  of  inac- 
tion or  reaction. 

I  include  the  article  from  the  VFW 
magazine  at  this  point : 

Along  the  Red   Front 
I  By  Donald  L.  MUler) 

There's  an  old  military  saying  that  the 
ceneral  always  needs  two  more  cavalry  units 
and  the  admiral  two  more  frigates. 

Something  much  more  rare  is  needed  now. 
We  need  more  civilians  trained  to  out-thlnk. 
out-plan,  out-maneuver  and  out-fight  Com- 
munist agitators,  propagandists,  and  orga- 
nizers. 

In  this  field  the  Communists  have  almost 
a  6  000-to-l  advantage  over  us.  For  each  one 
of  our  training  centers,  they  have  6,000  turn- 
ing out  agents  trained  in  every  skill  from 
agitation  to  guerrilla  attack. 
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Trybunu  Ludu.  a  Polish  Communist  news- 
paper, noted  on  January  21  that  "Asian.  Afri- 
can and  Latin  American  nations  are  produc- 
ing more  and  more  lorces  to  struggle  against 
foreign  domination,  against  the  recently  in- 
tensified offensive  of  American  imperialism," 

A  North  Korean  terrorist  captured  near 
Seoul  in  January  was  more  direct.  He  said  the 
North  Korean  Reds  liave  2,400  special  lorces 
trained  to  infiltrate,  gather  intelligence,  as- 
sassinate, terrorize  and  stir  up  revolution. 

How  do  they  stir  up  revolution?  They  set- 
tle in  a  community,  pick  out  an  emotional 
issue,  organize  a  lew  people  who  are  sym- 
pathetic, then  move  into  the  public  arena 
With  protests,  demonstrations  and  demands. 
As  these  grow,  demonstrations  become  dis- 
ruptions, then  riols  and  eventually  guerrilla 
warfare. 

We  have  some  signs  ol  this  process  in  the 
United  States  Some  of  those  involved  have 
visited  Communist  capitals.  Some  claim 
training  in  Havana  and  elsewhere.  One  group, 
we  know,  gave  instructions  on  inakmc  molo- 
lov  cocktails  Just  before  one  major  urban 
riot. 

If  this  much  can  be  done  here,  how  much 
more  agitation,  terrorism  and  revolt  can 
highly  trained  agents  do  in  the  villages  of 
Southeast   Asia,   Africa  and   Latin  America? 

Soviet  Communist  Party  Chief  Leonid 
Brezhnev  calls  these  agents  "revolutionary 
detachments  opp)osing  Imperialism,"  They're 
revolutionary  because  they  don't  wear  unl- 
lorms:  they  are  natives  of  the  nations  they 
attack,  and  they  use  the  skills  of  inciting 
revolution. 

While  we  can  match  the  Communist  world 
with  nuclear  weapons,  with  conventional 
weapons  and.  probably,  in  guerrilla  warfare, 
we  are  not  equipped  to  counter  their  revolu- 
lionary  warfare 

We  have  turned  this  problem  over  to  the 
police,  the  National  Guard  or  the  armed 
forces  They  can't  act  until  after  the  violence 
begins.  The  time  to  counter  revolutionary 
detachments  is  when  they  start  to  build  sup- 
port— not  after  they  have  incited  a  riot  or 
launched  a  guerrilla  attack. 

At  only  one  center — the  Freedom  Center 
in  Seoul,  Korea — civilians  are  now  being 
trained  in  this  vital  area,  which  might  help 
to  account  for  why  revolutionary  infiltrators 
are  caught  in  Korea  and  are  not  in  South- 
east Asia.  A  measure  to  create  a  Freedom 
Academy  in  America  to  encompass  such 
training  is  now  before  Congress.  It  would 
seem  that  such  training  Is  needed  if  we  are 
to  win  the  pacification  war  in  Vietnam  or 
.tnywhere  else. 


COOPERATIVE  EFFORT  HELPING 
TO  BUILD  NEEDED  FERTILIZER 
PLANT  IN  INDIA 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WI.SCONSI,\- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3.  1968 

Mr.  REU^S.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Co- 
operative News  Service  of  Chicago  re- 
cently published  a  dispatch  which  tells 
how  members  of  American  cooperative 
organizations  made  it  possible  for  co- 
operatives ill  India  to  begin  construc- 
tion of  a  much  needed  fertilizer  plant: 
Cooperative  Fertilizlr  Plant  in  India  Is 
"All  Systems  Go' 

Indian  and  U.S.  cooperatives — assisted  by 
private  capital  and  a  government  guarantee — 
are  working  together  to  build  n  fll9  million 
nitrogen   fertilizer   plant   In   India 

TTie  project  Is  believed  to  be  the  worlds 
largest  international  business  transaction  by- 
cooperatives. 
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It  has  been  In  development  for  more  than 
two  years,  but  because  of  the  complex  and 
many-sided  negotiations  involved,  only 
rragments  of  Its  story  have  heretofore  been 
made    public. 

Parties  to  the  project  are:  In  India,  the 
National  Cooperative  Union  of  India,  the 
Indian  government,  Indian  AID  (U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development) 
Mission,  Indian  Farmers  Fertilizer  Coopera- 
tive, and  other  cooperatives:  and  In  the 
United  States,  U.S.  AID  In  Washington,  the 
Bank  of  America,  and  .some  two  dozen  co- 
operative organizations. 

For  one  of  the  principal  participants,  the 
Cooperative  League  of  the  USA,  Chicago,  the 
project  marks  a  major  fruition  of  13  years 
of  joint  effort  with  the  Indians  to  develop 
and  strengthen  cooperatives  In  their  coun- 
try. The  League  has  maintained  an  office 
In  New  Delhi  since  1955. 

The  Indian  Farmers  Fertilizer  Coopera- 
tive, formed  to  own  and  operate  the  new 
plant  and  distribute  Its  products,  was  inau- 
gurated at  a  ceremony  In  New  Delhi,  April 
11.  Donald  H.  Thomas,  president  of  Coopera- 
tive Fertilizers  International  of  Chicago, 
new  U.S.  organization  brought  into  being 
because  of-  this  project,  was  one  of  the 
speakers. 

Following  this  Inauguration,  at  which 
Jagjivan  Ram,  India's  prime  minister  for 
food  and  agriculture,  was  the  principal 
speaker,  Thomas  and  Allie  C.  Pelder.  Jr.,  head 
of  the  Cooperative  LeagTje  India  office,  said 
that  the  project  could  be  described  as  "all 
svstems  go." 

The  proposed  plant  will  produce  1,000  tons 
of  .inhydrous  ammonia  (83''  nitrogen)  per 
day — ail  estimated  ( depending  somewhat  on 
formulas)  800,000  tons  of  finished  fertilizer 
products  a  year 

One  pound  of  nitrogen  Is  computed  to 
produce  up  to  10  pounds  of  additional  wheat 
or  rice.  Thus,  on  the  basis  of  300  days'  opera- 
tion, this  single  plant  could  account  for  more 
than  80  million  bushels  of  additional  wheat 
or  rice  In  a  year. 

This  would  mean  a  3^^  to  5'^  Increase 
in  India's  total  annual  grain  production.  It 
also  Is  equivalent  to  nearly  one-third  of  the 
wheat  .md  feed  grain  the  United  States  sent 
to  Lndla  in  U67.  peak  year  of  Its  shipments 
under  the  "Fc-od  for  Freedom"  program. 

The  homemade  fertilizer  also  wlU  repre- 
sent a  saving  of  foreign  exchange  for  India, 
which  Imports  about  8400  million  worth  of 
fertilizer  a  year. 

Of  the  estimated  plant  cost  of  $119  million. 
10"-  ($12  million)  is  to  come  from  the  Indian 
cooperatives,  20  ■  (S24  million)  from  the 
Indian  government  in  the  form  of  redeem- 
able stock,  23"  ($27  million)  from  the 
Indian  government  as  a  loan,  and  47''  ($35 
million)  from  a  loan  to  be  obtained  in  the 
United  States. 

The  investment  is  projected  to  pay  off  In  12 
years.  In  that  time  the  plant  will,  according 
to  computations,  pay  $128  million  In  principal 
and  interest:  redeem  the  Indian  government's 
S24  million  in  shares  and  pay  it  $12  million 
in  dividends:  save  farmers  8165  million  In 
cost  of  fertilizers:  save  the  country  .$350  mil- 
lion in  roreign  exchange,  nnd  represent  a 
net  worth  of  S49  million.  All  of  this  Is  apart 
from  the  increased  value  of  crop  production 
resulting  from  the  fertilizer. 

Ram  said  In  his  April  11  speech  that  the 
plant  is  expected  to  reduce  fertilizer  prices 
from  current  levels  by  10%,  20^^.,  and  SC"-. 
in  its  fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth  years  of 
operation. 

The  plant  will  be  built  at  Kandla,  a  port 
city  on  the  Gulf  of  Kutch  In  northeast  India. 
Construction  Is  expected  to  begin  In  1969, 
with  completion  targeted  in  1971. 

Development  of  this  "India  fertilizer  proj- 
ect" Is  a  many-stranded  story. 

In  1953  the  American  International  Asso- 
ciation for  Economic  and  Social  Development 
(AIA) — founded  by  Nelson  Rockefeller  and 
active  principally  in  Latin  America — estab- 
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llshed  a  supervised  agricultural  credit  project 
in  India,  The  man  in  charge,  Thomas  B. 
Keehn,  found  himself  working  primarily 
with  the  Indian  cooperatives 

In  1955  Jerry  Voorhls,  executive  director  of 
the  Cooperative  League  from  1947  to  1967, 
made  the  League  a  partner  with  the  AIA  in 
the  India  project.  Felder  went  to  India  for 
the  League  in  1956  as  an  agricultural  credit 
specialist  In  1961  both  Keehn  and  AIA  left 
India  and  Felder  took  charge  of  the  League's 
India  office. 

In  1961  Nationwide  Insurance  companies 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  League  member,  sent 
a  flve-man  team  to  India  to  study  the  pxjs- 
slblUtles  of  further  assistance  to  coopera- 
tives. This  group  recommended  fertilizer 
production  as  part  of  an  overall  cooperative 
development  plant 

In  1964  Howard  A.  Cowden.  president  of 
the  1 -year-old  International  Cooperative  De- 
velopment Association,  visited  India  and.  as 
the  result  of  talks  with  Indian  co-op  leaders, 
strongly  recommended  a  fertilizer  program. 
Felder,  working  closely  with  the  Indian 
co-op  leaders.  Indian  government,  and  AID 
Mission,  developed  a  comprehensive  plan  of 
cooperative  development.  The  Indian  govern- 
ment ;tsked  the  Cooperative  League  to  send 
a  team  to  study  the  feasibility  of  the  co- 
operative part  of  this  plan. 

On  September  5,  1966,  this  team  left  for 
India,  where  It  worked  three  months,  return- 
ing in  December. 

The  team  members  were  Howard  H.  Gordon, 
retired  general  manager  of  Southern  States 
Cooperative,  Richmond,  'Va.:  William  Mit- 
chell, manager  of  the  plant  food  department 
of  Tennessee  Farmers  Cooperative  at  La 
Vergne,  Tenn.;  and  Albert  J.  Soday,  process 
engineer  of  Mississippi  Chemical  Corporation, 
"Y'azoo  City,  Miss.  Ferris  S.  Owen,  administra- 
tor of  AID  projects  for  the  Cooperative 
League,  recruited  the  men:  their  trip  was 
financed  by  the  League's  overseas-assistance 
contract  with  AID. 

The  team  found  the  fertilizer  project  fea- 
sible and  recommended  a  go-ahead. 

At  that  point  the  Cooperative  League  re- 
ferred the  project  to  the  International  Co- 
operative Development  Association,  Wash- 
ington. DC,  which  had  been  formed  by 
U.S.  cooperatives  in  1963  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  promoting  international  c(X)peratlve 
business  operations.  Herbert  C.  Fledderjohn. 
who  had  succeeded  Cowden  as  president  of 
the  ICDA.  then  took  the  lead  In  developing 
the  plan,  which  ICDA's  board  approved  In 
January,  1967. 

A  dramatic  and  perhaps  decisive  moment 
In  development  of  the  project  came  on  Janu- 
ary 19  at  a  meeting  in  the  Jung  hotel  In  New 
Orleans.  ICDA  called  the  meeting  on  short 
notice  because  representaitves  of  most  U.S. 
cooperatives  in  the  fertilizer  business  were 
there  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Parmer  Cooperatives. 

Fledderjohn  presided.  Kenneth  F.  Lund- 
berg,  president  of  the  Central  Farmers  Fertil- 
izer Company,  Chicago,  and  Owen  Cooper, 
president  of  Mississippi  Chemical  Corpora- 
tion, both  ICDA  member  organizations,  pre- 
sented the  plan  for  a  cooperative  fertilizer 
plant  in  India. 

One  after  another,  on  a  rising  wave  of 
enthusiasm,  the  men  present  expressed 
themselves  in  favor  of  helping  Indian  farm- 
ers get  a  fertilizer  plant.  They  left  the  meet- 
ing having  pledged  themselves  to  seek  from 
their  organizations  $1  million — not  as  In- 
vested capital  expected  to  bring  any  return, 
but  as  a  contribution  to  the  costs  of  getting 
the  plant  going;  travel  to  India,  economic 
studies,  and  such. 

In  April  Fledderjohn,  Owen  (who  also 
had  been  on  the  1961  Nationwide  team), 
Lundberg,  Cooper,  and  Gordon  went  to  India 
to  present  the  plan  to  the  Indian  cooperative 
and  government.  Felder  and  the  India  AID 
Mission  were  party  to  the  talks 

The  Indians  liked  what  they  heard,  and 
on  May  26  the  goveri.ment  asked  the  ICDA, 
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also  a  contractor  with  UB,  AID,  to  send  a 
team  of  experts  to  get  down  to  the  brass 
tacks  of  plant  location,  type,  size,  and  such. 
This  team — Thomas,  then  an  economic  an- 
alyst for  Central  Farmers  Fertilizer  Company 
( which  Is  owned  by  22  fertllizer-produclns 
co-ops  in  the  United  States  and  Canada): 
John  Wiley,  marketing  specialist  for  Central 
Farmers:  and  Soday — worked  in  India  six 
weeks  in  June  and  July. 

On  October  19  the  Indian  government 
formally  accepted  the  plan,  the  cooperatives 
already  having  done  so. 

Meanwhile,  on  September  25  at  a  meeting 
In  Washington  the  Interested  organization.^; 
had  formed  Cooperative  Fertilizers  Inter- 
national (CFI)  to  handle  the  U.S.  side  f 
the  operation.  CFI  elected  Tliomas  president 
and  Lundberg  chairman  of  the  board.  And 
during  the  summer  the  U.S.  cooperatives 
had  formally  committed  the  $1  million,  to 
be  paid  in  four  equal  parts  over  four  years. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
in  Washington  found  that,  because  of  cut- 
backs in  funds.  It  could  not  lend  the  $55 
million  needed  to  build  the  plant.  It  could. 
however,  guarantee  the  loan;  and  on  that 
basis  a  private  lender  was  found:  the  Bank 
of  America. 

In  April,  1968,  CFI  arranged  for  Ernest  C. 
Davis,  manager  of  the  fertilizer  plant  of  Cen- 
tral Nitrogen,  Inc.,  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  to  go 
"on  loan"  to  India  as  its  representative  dur- 
ing the  detailed  planning  and  construction 
of  the  plant.  He  will  work  with  Shri  Paul 
Pothen,  managing  director  of  the  plant. 

Thomas,  accompanied  to  India  by  O.  Roy 
Wlebe.  secretary-treasurer  of  Central  Farm- 
ers, told  his  Inauguration-day  audience  that 
the  cooperative  fertilizer  plant  will  create 
"healthy  competition"  among  plants  in  t  he- 
private  and  public  sectors  of  the  industry, 
thereby  benefiting  all  farmers. 

In  Chicago,  Stanley  Dreyer,  president  of 
the  Cooperative  League,  described  the  India 
project  as  "a  wonderful  example  of  coopera- 
tion among  cooperatives — both  within  this 
country  and  between  the  two  countries." 

He  said  the  League  staff  is  proud  of  the 
part  it  has  been  able  to  play  and  Is  genuinely 
appreciative  of  the  support  of  Its  own  board 
and  members  as  well  as  the  cooperation  of 
other  organizations. 
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THE  ARNHEITER  CASE 


HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  3,  1968 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr,  Speaker,  dunn? 
the  recent  ad  hoc  hearings  on  the  matter 
involving  Lt.  Comdr.  Marcus  A.  Arn- 
heiter,  U.S.  Navy,  a  number  of  high- 
ranking  officers  came  forward  to  protest 
the  Navy's  handling  of  the  case.  They 
protested  not  out  of  concern  for  a  single 
officer,  but  because  of  their  love  for  the 
Navy  and  its  traditions  or  honor  and  in- 
tegrity. 

The  reaction  of  many  of  these  officers 
was  the  same  as  that  of  Capt.  Richard  G. 
Alexander.  U.S.  Navy,  when  he  investi- 
gated the  Amheiter  matter: 

How   In    could   this   happen  In   the 

United  States  Navy? 

Captain  Alexander  was  removed  from 
one  of  the  Navy's  prime  commands  for 
asking  this  question,  but  he  felt  the  prin- 
ciples involved  were  too  important  for 
him  to  remain  silent. 

Rear  Adm.  Daniel  V,  Gallery,  U.S. 
Navy,  retired,  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  for 
43  years,  and  his  reaction  to  the  Am- 


heiter case  was  virtually  the  same   as 
Capt.  Alexander's: 

The  Navy  doesn't  do  things  like  that!  Or 
does  It? 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  far  the  Navy  still  re- 
fuses to  hold  a  court  of  inquii-y  into  the 
Amheiter  matter.  Until  it  holds  such  a 
hearing  and  gives  Lt.  Comdr.  Amheiter 
the  day  in  court  to  which  he  is  entitled, 
the  Navy's  credibility  will  be  question- 
able. 

At  this  point.  I  insert  into  the  Record 
a  letter  from  Rear  Adm.  Gallerj-  to  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Ignatius  asking  that 
the  entire  Arnhelter  matter  be  brought 
before  a  court  of  inquiry  so  that  the 
many  questions  that  have  arisen  can  be 
settled  once  and  for  all : 

Oakton,  Va., 

May  16, 1968. 
Hon.  Paul  R.  Ignatius. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  served  In  the  Navy  for  43  years, 
retiring  in  1960  after  15  years  In  the  rank 
of  Rear  Admiral.  During  this  time,  I  grew 
'o  love  the  Navy,  Including  even  the  barna- 
cles on  Its  bottom.  On  the  rare  occasions 
when  we  seemed  to  made  stupid  mistakes.  I 
could  usually  say,  "There  must  be  some  good 
reason — otherwise  we  wouldn't  do  It."  I  And 
that  now.  in  the  Arnhelter  case  and  other 
matters  associated  with  It,  I  can  no  longer  do 
this. 

The  case  Itself  bolls  down  to  a  question 
'  f  ( redlblUty,  and  Is,  in  Itself,  relatively  un- 
important. It  may  be  a  tempest  In  a  teapot. 
involving,  perhaps,  merely  a  possible  miscar- 
riage of  Justice  to  one  individual. 

The  Navy's  public  presentation  of  the  case 
iuis  been  bungled  and.  the  credibility  gap 
ill  Washington  being  what  It  Is  these  days. 
It  IS  Impossible  for  the  public  to  Judge  the 
case  on  the  evidence  made  available  to  It  so 
far. 

My  natural  Impulse  In  the  beginning  w^as 
'0  accept  the  Navy's  version.  When  the  case 
began  getting  national  publicity  making  the 
Navy  look  bad.  my  first  reaction  was.  "It's  a 
damn  lie — the  Navy  doesn't  do  things  like 
that."  I  still  hope  I  was  right.  But  I  now 
have  serious  doubts. 

Whether  Arnhelter  should  have  been  re- 
lieved or  not  Is  now  a  relatively  minor  ques- 
tion involving  merely  one  officer's  right  to 
.1.  square  deal.  But  the  Navy's  handling  of  the 
[  ase  Is  becoming  a  national  scandal. 

The  big  question  at  Issue  now  has  be- 
come the  right  of  a  commanding  officer  to 
run  his  ship  without  taking  a  Gallup  poll 
rimong  his  Junior  officers  to  see  if  they  like 
The  way  he  Is  doing  It.  There  is  a  widespread 
feeling  now  that  Arnhelter  was  torpedoed 
by  a  group  of  mutinous,  disgruntled  officers, 
and  that  a  skipper  nowadays  had  better  be 
aamned  careful  about  how  he  treads  on  the 
•oes  of  his  Junior  officers  trying  to  straighten 
'  ut  a  ragtime  ship. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  Is  not  true. 
It  never  was  so  In  the  Navy  that  I  spent  my 
life  in. 

However,  the  case  of  Commander  Cheek, 

'vho  was  summarily  relieved  from  command 

f   the   Ault    because   4    disgruntled    sailors 

v.rote  letters  to  Congressmen,   adds  weight 

•-0  this  feeling. 

So  does  the  case  of  Captain  Alexander,  who 
I'jst  command  of  the  New  Jersey  because  he 
came  to  Arnheiter's  defense  and  because  of 
ills  unfortunate  blunder  in  falling  to  give 
CNO  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  you  about  Arn- 
lieiter.  Although  I  feel  this  letter  was  in 
ame  respects  too  outspoken.  I  am  beginning 
■o  feel  the  same  sense  of  outrage  that 
prompted  It.  and  to  understand  why  such  a 
brilliant  young  officer  as  Alexander  would 
.-acrifice  his  career  for  the  principles  Involved. 

Downgrading    the    authority    of    a    ship's 
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commanding  officer  strikes  at  the  very  root 
of  the  traditions  that  made  our  Navy  great. 
It  may  have  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  Pueblo 
fiasco. 

I  therefore  respectfully  request  that  Arn- 
helter be  given  the  formal  court  of  Inquiry 
or  court  martial  which  he  wants.  I  feel  that 
if  the  Navy's  position  in  this  viatter  is  right, 
we  have  nothing  to  lose  and  a  great  deal  to 
gain  In  a  formal  public  legal  hearing. 
Respectfully, 

D.  V.  Gallery, 
Rear  Admiral,  U.S.  Navy,  Retired. 
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V^ISCONSIN'S  BUSINESSMAN  OF 
YEAR  SPEAKS  OUT  ON  COMMU- 
NITY INVOLVEMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 
Monday,  June  3,  1968 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Vl^isconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Hubert  R.  Murphy,  of  Fond  du 
Lac,  Wis.,  recently  was  named  Wiscon- 
sin's Small  Businessman  of  ihe  Year. 

In  liis  acceptance  speech,  Mr  Murphy 
gave  some  somid  advice  to  small  busi- 
nessmen. He  said  the  small  businessman 
should  take  as  active  a  i^art  in  his  com- 
munity's development  as  his  lime  and 
energy  peiTnit.  Mr.  Murpliy  has  done 
much  to  practice  his  credo,  and  the  SBA 
award  is  well  deserved. 

I  am   proud   of  Mr.   Murphy   for  liis 
service  and  his  leadership  and  include 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues  a 
newspaioer  account  of  liis  speech: 
Hubert  Murphy   at  Awards  Event — "Small 

Businessman"  Winner  Urges  Community 

Action 

Small  businessmen  were  advised  by  Wis- 
consin's Small  Businessman  of  the  Year  to- 
day to  take  an  active  part  in  their  commu- 
nity's civic,  economic  and  political  activi- 
ties— no  matter  how  controversial  they  may 
be. 

Hubert  R.  Murphy.  Fond  du  Lac.  gave  this 
advice  in  his  sp>eech  accepting  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  award  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Retlaw  Motor  Inn  at  Fond  du  Lac. 

In  f:w;t.  Murphy  declared  he'd  like  to  see 
every  community  have  a  Ralph  Nader,  the 
young  attorney  "crusader  who  woke  up  the 
Congress  and  shocked  the  big  business  auto 
makers  into  niuch  needed  safety  devices" 

Murphy  said  the  small  businessman  should 
take  as  active  a  part  In  his  community's  de- 
velopment as  his  time  and  energy  permit. 

"The  public."  said  Murphy,  "looks  to  the 
small  businessman,  as  well  as  the  large  busi- 
nessman, for  leadership  and  responsibility 
In  community  growth.  Besides  helping  in 
fund  raising  drives  and  clvlc-social  functions, 
I  believe  a  small  businessman  has  a  serious 
resj>onsiblllty  to  help  elect  honest,  public 
spirited  government  officials,  attend  council 
and  sch(X)l  board  meetings,  and  above  all. 
to  tackle  the  controversial  questions  that 
spring  up  from  time  to  time." 

Murphy  cited  the  "fair  share  of  these  con- 
troversial question's  in  which  he  has  been 
Involved  at  Fond  du  Lac — changing  from  a 
commission  city  government  to  council- 
manager  form,  lake  water  versus  ground 
water  supply,  school  Issues  and  city  re-assess- 
ment. 

Holding  that  the  "real  danger  lies  In  being 
neutral"  because  the  person  who  will  not 
take  a  stand  Invites  persecution  from  those 
who  are  assertive  and  determined  to  have 
their  own  way,"  Murphy  declared. 

"All  really  important  questions  are  contro- 
versial and  I  believe  the  small  businessman 


must  tackle  them  if  he  is  to  secure  equal 
treatment  and  survive.  It  seems  to  me  there 
is  greater  risk  to  .small  businessmen  In  stick- 
ing to  the  'status  quo'  Just  to  avoid  contro- 
versy, since  the  free,  competitive  enterprise 
system  will  soon  cease  being  free  and  com- 
petitive." 

Murphy  declared  that  the  "fight  with 
apathy  Is  an  essential  part  of  the  revolution 
taking  place  right  now  in  our  country;  the 
civil  rights  struggle,  tlie  struggle  between 
big  business  and  small  business,  the  struggle 
for  qualified  public  officials." 

"We  must  tear  down,  build  anew,  accept 
change,  work  hard  and  take  responsibility  for 
rebuilding  our  economic  and  social  life." 
Murphy  declared. 

Murphy  and  his  partner-wife  established 
"Edith's,"  a  women's  apparel  store  In  1937. 
The  store  has  grown  to  employment  of  85 
persons.  Murphy  attributed  the  growth  to 
specialization,  training  programs  for  em- 
ployes, a  bonus  and  profit  sharing  pension 
plan  for  employes,  and  advancement  to  super- 
visory positions  from  the  ranks  of  the  em- 
ployes, rather  than  hiring  outsiders. 


NEW  HAND  AT  PAN  AM  CONTROLS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

UF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3.  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  recently  carried  an  article  on 
the  retirement  of  Juan  T.  Trippe  as 
chairman  and  chief  executive  ofBcer  of 
Pan  American  World  Airways,  and  on  his 
successor,  Harold  E.  Giay. 

Unlike  many  other  airline  executives. 
Mr.  Gray  comes  into  his  job  as  a  pilot — 
trained  and  experienced  in  the  tech- 
niques of  careful  aircraft  handling.  His 
predecessor  was  similarly  oriented.  This 
tradition  of  concern  for  aircraft  and  pas- 
senger safety  has  unquestionably  plaved 
a  part  in  pennitting  Pan  Am  to  amass  the 
impressive  safety  record  that  it  has. 

Mr.  Gray's  experience  is  considerable, 
and  of  long  standing;  he  was  the  10th 
pilot  hired  by  Pan  Am  in  its  early  days, 
and  was  sitting  at  the  controls  of  the 
first  Pan  Am  clipper  to  cross  the  At- 
lantic in  the  summer  of  1939, 

I  place  the  Times  int€i-view  with  Mr. 
Gray  in  the  Record.  The  article  follows: 
At  Pan  Am,  a  Pioneer  Replaces  a  Pioneer 
(By  Robert  E.  Bedingfield) 

A  recurring  theme  in  comments  on  the 
executive  realignments  of  major  airlines  In 
recent  years  Is  that  tlie  fliers  and  pioneers 
are  leaving,  and  the  businessmen  are  taking 
over. 

When  Harold  E.  Gray  replaced  retiring 
Juan  Trippe  10  days  ago  as  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Pan  American  World 
Airways,  a  pioneer  replaced  a  pioneer — and 
hardly  anyone  noted  the  fact 

Mr.  Gray  not  only  flew  airplanes  back  when 
the  industry  was  emerging  from  the  fir-and- 
linen  stage,  he  designed  and  built  them  He 
flew  In  the  primitive  commercial  flung  of  the 
first  post-World  War  I  years — sightseeing  for 
.S5  a  hop  and  charter  Jumps  from  Miami  to 
Havana. 

Mr.  Gray  is  proud  of  his  more  than  40  ve.irs 
in  aviation.  He  has  been  with  Pan  American 
since  1929.  only  two  years  after  it  was  orga- 
nized. He  first  became  a  vice  president  of  the 
company  In  1949  and  president  in  1964 

Even  his  own  assoc'ates  think  of  him  as 
primarily  an  executive  rather  than  a  flier. 
This  attitude  reflects  his  temperament.  When 
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his  executive  duties  kept  him  out  of  the 
cockpit  so  long  he  would  have  to  b«  fully 
checked  out  each  time  he  wanted  to  fly.  he 
simply  gave  it  up  "and  haven't  particularly 
missed  it  at  all  There  are  too  many  other  In- 
teresting things  to  do.  "  he  said  In  an  Inter- 
view last  week.  An  incident  the  day  after  his 
promotion  Is  illustrative.  The  next  thing  to 
do.  as  Mr  Gray  saw  it,  was  to  move  himself 
Into  the  chairman's  office,  and  the  retiring 
chairman's  desk  into  an  office  occupied  up  to 
then  by  the  vice  president  for  public  rela- 
tions. Mr.  Gray  didn't  send  someone  with  n 
tape  measure:  he  looked  over  the  rooms  in- 
volved and  began  shifting  the  furniture  and 
desks  by  himself 

He  will  confess  that  he  didn't  always  move 
In  that  direct  left-to-rlght  manner  A  native 
of  Gutenberg.  Iowa,  when  he  rirst  went  to 
college,  he  wanted  to  be  an  engineer.  One 
day  in  the  spring  of  1925  when  he  left  classes 
at  the  University  of  Iowa  where  he  was 
stud>nng.  instead" of  taking  the  short  route 
back  to  his  dormitory  for  no  reason  partlcu- 
larlv  he  took  the  long  route. 

"It  is  small  instances  like  that  that  show 
how  life  patterns  are  changed,"  he  com- 
mented. LIS  he  was  recalling  his  college  days. 
He  contmxied: 

'On  nnrwalk  I  met  a  fellow  student  who 
told  me  he  was  going  into  the  U  S  Army 
Plying  Cadet  Corps  that  summer  at  San  An- 
tonio. As  soon  as  I  reached  my  room  I  had  n 
letter  m  the  mall  asking  for  an  application 
form.  So  I  got  into  this  aviation  business 
solely  by  walking  around  the  block  the  long 
way  " 

"The  Armv  taught  Mr.  Gray  to  fly  It  did 
not.  however,  graduate  him  from  flight 
school  Beyond  noting  that  he  had  not  failed 
In  flight  training,  whatever  the  reason,  he 
refused  to  discuss  It  further.  After  a  year  at 
San  Antonio.  Mr  Gray  enrolled  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Detroit. 

"I  still  had  a  great  interest  in  building 
bridges.'"  he  said,  "but  now  I  was  much  more 
interested  In  building  airplanes  '  Among  his 
reasons  for  selecting  Detroit  was  that  it  had 
a  reputation  then  of  having  a  good  aeronau- 
tical school,  at  that  time  one  of  the  few  in 
the  country,  .\nother  reason  was  that  Detroit 
had  the  advantage  of  being  a  cooperative 
school,  where  you  could  go  to  class  for  two 
weeks  and  work  for  two  weeks." 

■While  mos-  students  at  the  university 
worked  at  polishing  auto  bodies  at  the  Pack- 
ard Motor  Car  plant,  Mr  Gray  and  some  of 
his  friends  "were  a  little  more  ambitious  to 
do  something  more  rewarding."  As  a  result, 
one  of  the  first  commercial  jobs  the  head  of 
Pan  American  held  was  In  the  Stlnson  air- 
plane plant  in  Detroit. 

His  career  as  an  aeronautical  engineer  was 
cut  short  by  another  pronounced  Gray  char- 
acteristic— he  is  a  perfectionist.  He  designed 
six  airplanes.  In  all  six  projects,  according 
to  an  associate,  the  sponsors  insisted  on  tell- 
ing the  engineer  how  to  design  the  airplane. 
Rather  than  continue  to  argue  with  them. 
he  let  himself  be  talked  into  working  for  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  as  a  pilot  for  its  famous 
Ford  Trimotor  airplanes. 

"Working  for  Ford,  the  pilot's  salary  was 
relatively  low,  as  It  should  have  been,"  Mr. 
Gray  said  "But  every  Ford  customer  looked 
to  Ford  to  get  It  a  pilot."  He  hadn't  flown  for 
Ford  very  long,  "It  was  a  matter  of  months,  " 
■when  Sky  'View  Lines  bought  a  Ford  Tri- 
motor Mr.  Gray  went  to  work  for  the  com- 
pany at  S400  a  month,  initially  flying  vaca- 
tioners over  Niagara  Fails  at  35  a  flight. 

It  was  while  working  for  Sky  'View  on 
sightseeing  hops  over  Miami  in  1928  that  Mr. 
Gray  first  met  the  staff  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized Pan  American,  which  then  was  flying 
Fokker  F-7's  out  of  Miami  and  out  of  Key 
West  to  Cuba.  Mr.  Gray  recalled  that  he  took 
a  group  of  people  on  a  charter  flight  to 
Havana  "and  found  It  rather  an  exciting 
expferlence  flying  over  water  outside  of  the 
sight  of  land." 
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By  the  end  of  1928.  the  Sky  View  plane 
needed  servicing  and  an  overhaul,  and  Mr. 
Gray  flew  It  back  to  Detroit.  He  met  some  of 
the  same  people  from  Pan  Am  whom  he  had 
known  In  Miami.  They  were  purchasing  a 
plane  for  their  new  line  for  use  between 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  and  Mexico  City. 

His  Pan  Am  friends  told  him  they  would 
need  a  pilot  for  the  run  and  asked  him  If  he 
would'llke  the  Job.  "By  then."  Mr.  Gray  said, 
"I  had  already  made  up  my  mind  that  barn- 
storming wasn't  something  with  a  long-term 
fviture.  'When  I  heard  that  Pan  American  was 
planning  to  fly  over  mountains  and  Jungles 
to  a  foreign  city  I  couldn't  resist.  Several 
days  later  I  was  asked  to  report  to  Browns- 
ville." 

He  was  the  10th  pilot  hired  by  Pan  Ameri- 
can It  was  shortly  after  going  to  Brownsville 
that  he  met  and  married  his  wife,  the  former 
ExaBell  Sublett,  a  San  Benito  girl  whose 
grandfather  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
East  Texas.  "He  was  the  man  who  nominated 
Sam  Houston  for  President  of  Texas,""  Mr. 
Gray  said. 

The  Grays  had  two  sons.  Their  second  son. 
Frank.  Is  an  electronics  engineer  Their  older 
son,  Lieut  Commander  Harold  E.  Gray  Jr.. 
was  killed  In  a  carrier-based  air  strike 
against  a  target  in  North  Vietnam  In  August 
1965. 

In  discussing  Mr  Gray"s  Spartan  philos- 
ophy, a  friend  told  how  the  airline  executive 
had  been  Informed  of  the  tragedy  midway  in 
A  speerh  he  was  giving  at  Teterboro  Airport  In 
New  Jersey.  "He  stoically  finished  his  address 
without  any  emotion  visible  to  us  who  were 
There.  "  this  man  said. 

While  Mr.  Trlppe  waited  untU  he  was  68 
years  old  to  step  down  In  favor  of  Mr.  Gray, 
his  successor  said  he  had  every  intention  of 
retiring  by  the  time  he  reaches  65.  which  will 
be  on  April  15.  1971.  There  are  many  things 
he  Is  looking  forward  to  doing  when  he  re- 
tires, he  said. 

■"I"d  like  to  be  creative  In  some  form  or 
other.  There  is  so  much  creatlveness  needed 
In  this  world  to  solve  the  problems  we  have."" 
Mr.  Gray  observed.  He  said  that  while  he  has 
spent  43  years  In  aviation,  he  still  gets  "a  lot 
of  fun  out  of  things  related  to  engineering. 
I  like  to  do  things  and  make  things  with  my 
hands  I  like  to  think  of  better  ways  of  doing 
things." 


PAUL  BROOKS  AND  WORDS  WE 
WORK  WITH 


June  3,  1968 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3.  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
April  1968  issue  of  the  Sierra  Club  Bulle- 
tin reprints  an  extremely  interesting  talk 
by  Paul  Brooks  entitled  ""The  Words  We 
Work  With, "  which  is  much  more  than 
an  exercise  in  semantics. 

In  the  most  provocative  and  interest- 
ing ways,  Mr.  Brooks  looks  at  words  like 
""wilderness."  "national  park."  "recrea- 
tion," and  "conservation"  and  defines 
these  terms  in  a  way  to  make  Americans 
proud  of  their  heritage  and  even  more 
interested  in  preserving  it. 

I  commend  this  talk  to  my  colleagues: 
The  Words  We  Work  With 
I  By  Paul  Brooks  I 

In  the  last  issue  of  Daedalus,  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  there  Is  an  excellent  article  on  the 
politics  of  conservation  by  Robert  Patter- 
son, a  leading  landscape  architect  and  con- 
servationist   from    the    state    of    Maine.    He 


writes:  "If  all  the  lips  that  serve  conserva- 
tionists were  laid  end-to-end,  there  would 
be  a  lot  of  fixed  smiles,  for  In  spite  of  tlie 
seriousness  of  our  environmental  problems, 
the  conservation  effort  still  consists  largely 
of  words  "  When  so  many  wise  words  have  al- 
ready been  spoken,  what  is  to  be  gained  bv 
adding  a  few  more.  I  should  like  to  gra?p 
this  nettle  firmly  by  devoting  a  few  words 
lo  the  subject  of  words  themseli-ex.  as  we 
use  them  in  our  business  as  conservationists 
The  stock  criticism  of  any  conference  is 
that  it  merely  generates  a  lot  more  words 
most  of  which  the  participants  have  already 
heard  before,  but  that  nothing  much  h.ip- 
pens  as  .i  result.  The  reason  for  this  criticism, 
I  suppose,  is  that  the  connection  between 
the  words  spoken  at  the  conference  and  ;..t,  r 
concrete  action  may  be  tenuous  and  difficu'.r 
to  trace;  or  when  it  is  very  clear  and  .specif.c 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Wilderness  Conferer.ces 
and  the  Wilderness  Act.  the  time  lapse  'be- 
tween the  birth  of  the  idea  and  its  h:-..il 
fruition  is  so  great  that  the  public  at  hiree 
forgets  where  it  all  started. 

The  fact  is.  of  course,  that  any  actiri;- 
at  least  in  a  democratic  society— starts  \v::ii 
words  It  may  be  a  Hood  of  words  from  a 
multitude  of  sources,  as  is  represented  iv 
the  seemingly  endless  hearings  required  :<  r 
any  federal  legislation.  It  may  be  a  book  :.ke 
Deserts  on  the  March  by  Paul  Sears,  or  Road 
to  Survival  by  William  Vogt.  or  Silent  Sprmci 
by  Rachel  Carson,  where  eloquent  words 
backed  by  irrefutable  scientific  lact.  h.Vie 
been  used  to  shock  tis  into  realization  of  v.ii.-.t 
we  are  doing  to  our  environment.  It  may  :je 
a  short  magazine  article.  The  evidence  shows 
that  words  are  effective.  Even  the  most 
monolithic  power-structures  are  .sensitive  to 
public  opinion — indeed  one  sometimes  leels 
that  this  is  the  only  thing  they  arc  sensitr.e 
to. 

We  need  words  because  what  we  are  trvi:,g 
to  do  is  to  enlighten  and  inform:  to  chai.i-'e 
fundamental  attitudes,  not  because  they  -a\ 
so.  but  because  we  have  the  tacts  that  -vi;: 
command  such  change  on  the  part  of  .^i;. 
reasonable  man.  Our  objective  is  to  bridge  The 
gap  between  an  informed  minority  lar.d  I 
am  talking  here  specifically  about  conserv..- 
tlon  issues)  and  an  uninformed  majornv 
The  people  we  are  trying  to  reach — the  people 
whose  voices  "covint  when  It  comes  to  a  show- 
down— are  neither  ignorant  nor  thoughtless. 
They  are  intelligent,  generally  well-informed 
people  who  happen  to  be  uninformed  m  this 
area.  They  have  never  thought  about  these 
matters  one  way  or  the  other.  For  example, 
despite  the  publicity  received  by  the  Wilder- 
ness Act.  how  many  people  outside  conserva- 
tion circles  know  what  it  is  all  about,  or  even 
that  it  exists'?  How  many  know  the  di.lerencc 
between  a  national  park  and  a  national  :  r- 
est?  Or  coming  down  to  a  central  issue  oi  tli;- 
conference.  how  many  people  east  of  the  Mi;- 
slsslppl  have  even  heard  of  the  North  C.ts- 
cades? 

During  the  war  when  I  was  with  the  O:- 
fice  of  War  Information  in  Europe,  the  G;^- 
ernment  had  a  slogan  "words  are  bullets.'  .'.' 
anyone  who  has  been  exposed  to  the  lan- 
guage known  as  "Washingtonese"  or  "govcr;-.- 
mentese."  a  Washington  inireau  seems 
strantie  sotirce  for  such  a  slogan:  at  "I'.e 
least,  the  slogan- wTiter  might  have  used  th" 
analogy  of  a  sawed-off  shotgun.  But  how  v.^ r. 
off  Is  the  conservation  movement  itself  whe;: 
it  comes  to  using  words  as  bullets?  We  sutler 
I  think,  from  a  severe  handicap.  Scarcely  <-;"? 
of  the  key  words  we  use  In  our  business  i.a- 
been  defined  with  precision.  Some  of  their. 
have  mutually  exclusive  connotations,  de- 
pending on  the  background  of  the  perse  n 
we  are  addressing.  In  short,  we  lack  a.n  ac- 
cepted vocabtUary  to  express  a  set  of  values 
which  need  to  be  presented  precisely  and  per- 
suasively. This  is  particularly  serious  be- 
cause these  values  are  often  In  fundamental 
contradiction  to  the  cherished  cliches  of  the 
society  in  which  we  live. 
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Obviously  there  Is  no  easy  way  out  of  this 
predicament.  We  can't  provide  a  glossary  with 
every  speech  we  make  or  every  article  we 
write  But  I  think  that  we  can  communicate 
more  clearly  if  we  are  constantly  aware  of 
the  ambiguity  of  the  words  we  are  using.  We 
may  know  exactly  what  we  mean  by  a  certain 
term,  but  to  assume  that  everyone  under- 
stands us  Is  a  mistake.  Perhaps  by  examining 
these  words  we  can  sharpen  our  outside  com- 
munications and  clarify  our  own  objectives. 

What  are  the.se  words?  A  fe'w  of  the  com- 
monest are  "con.-^ervation."  "national  park." 
•national  forest."  "wilderness."  and  "recrea- 
tion "  Since  this  a  wilderness  conference.  let"s 
start  with  the  word  ""wilderness."" 

WILDERNESS 

For  legal  purposes  it  has  been  defined, 
quite  eloquently,  in  the  Wilderness  Act  Yet 
it  remains  literally  one  of  the  most  ambiv- 
alent words  in  the  language:  it  has  two  con- 
tradictory meanings  representing  two  dia- 
metrically opposed  values.  The  Biblical  mean- 
ing of  wilderness,  which  was  brought  to 
America  by  our  Puritan  forebears,  was  "des- 
ert." It  was  a  hostile  environment,  a  last 
refuge  for  outcasts,  the  place  into  which  you 
drove  the  scapegoat  laden  with  the  sins  of 
mankind.  It  could  be  made  to  bloom  only 
through  man's  toil.  In  that  song  familiar  to 
some  of  us  in  the  Boston  area,  fair  Harvard, 
the  college  is  described  as  the  "first  flower  of 
our  wilderness."  It  was  not  a  wUdflower.  you 
may  be  sure,  that  the  writer  had  in  mind. 
He  was  thinking  of  a  cultivated  spot  in  a  sur- 
rounding desert.  So  deenly  ingrained  was  this 
concept,  that  heavily  forested  country  con- 
tinued to  be  referred  to  as  "desert " — going 
back  to  the  original  meaning  of  simply  an  un- 
occupied area.  Wilderness  was  tinholy  ground 
inhabited  largely  by  devils:  noisy  devil.s,  ap- 
parently, since  the  stock  phrase  was  'howling 
wilderness."  PresumabU  a  ""wilderness  con- 
ference" In  those  days  would  have  been  a 
sort  of  witches'  sabbath 

To  the  frontiersman  the  wilderness  was. 
of  course,  an  adversary.  Only  after  it  had 
been  largely  subdued  could  the  surviving 
fragments  be  enjoyed.  Not  till  the  period  of 
The  Romantic  Movement  in  European  litera- 
ture, till  the  time  of  Thoreau  and  the  tran- 
scendentalists  in  America,  did  the  term  itself 
become  generally  respectable 

As  recently  us  the  1920's.  when  the  first 
wilderness  areas  were  established  by  the 
Forest  Service,  there  ■was  serious  question  as 
to  whether  the  word  "wilderness"  would  have 
unfortunate  repercussions.  Now  it  has  gone 
to  the  other  extreme  and  we  hear  about  the 
•"Wilderness  mystique"  and  the  "wilderness 
cult."  1  Personally,  I  prefer  honest  devils  i 
The  curious  thing  is  that  both  meanings  of 
the  word  continue  to  be  used  right  up  to  the 
present  moment  For  example,  in  a  recent 
speech  about  the  dangers  of  pollution.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  warned  that  our  countryside 
might  become  "a  wilderness  of  ghost  towns," 
Some  modern  uses  of  the  term  are  very  odd 
indeed.  A  ballet  put  on  in  New  York  this 
winter  was  entitled  ""Wilderness."  According 
to  the  review  in  The  New  York  Times,  It 
"was  clearly  about  a  beautiful  girl,  a  man 
with  leprosy  and  a  slave  driver" — the  rela- 
tionship between  the  three  of  them  being 
somewhat  confused.  This  sort  of  thing  may 
be  covered  by  the  Mann  Act,  but  certainly 
not  by  the  Wilderness  Act. 

So  what?  Does  this  confusion  matter?  I 
believe  it  does.  After  all,  we  think  In  terms 
of  words,  and  centuries  of  folklore  and  prej- 
udice cannot  be  changed  overnight.  To  take 
a  parallel  example,  would  the  senseless  poi- 
soning and  shooting  of  wolves  be  tolerated 
by  the  public  if  wolves  were  not  still  asso- 
ciated with  evil?  Wilderness,  though  no 
longer  considered  unholy,  Is  still  Identified 
In  many  people's  minds  with  land  that  is 
good  for  nothing  else,  with  wasteland.  Min- 
ing, lumbering,  and  grazing  interests  of 
course  take  this  view.  The  Forest  Service  is 
occasionally  guilty  of  such  thinking.  I  trust 
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that  the  National  Park  Service  is  not.  though 
I  feel  sure  that  In  some  people's  minds  the 
wilderness  areas  of  our  parks  are  those  por- 
tions not  suitable  for  recreational  develop- 
ment And  it  is  a  curious  lact  that  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Natural  Beauty  gave 
scarcely  any  consideration  to  the  most  nat- 
ural and  beautiful  areas  of  all.  the  wilder- 
ness areas. 

NATIONAL    PARK 

Let  us  turn  now  to  another  of  the  words 
we  work  with.  Tlie  term  "national  park""  Is 
less  than  a  hundred  years  old:  unlike  the 
word  "wilderness.""  it  does  not  carry  with  It 
the  accumulated  prejudice  of  centuries.  Its 
connotations,  except  to  such  special  groups 
as  the  Georgia-Pacific  Lumber  Company,  are 
entirely  pleasant  Yet  the  confusion  in  the 
meaning  of  the  term  Is  almost  as  great  as  in 
the  case  of  wilderness:  from  the  point  of 
view  of  practical  ixilltlcs  and  administration 
It  may  be  even  more  serious  Let  me  Illus- 
trate. Several  years  ago  I  was  privileged  to 
take  part  in  an  international  conservation 
conference  in  Bangkok,  one  session  of  which 
was  devoted  to  "national  parks. ""  We  quickly 
realized  that  the  .American  deleeates  under- 
stood one  thing  by  this  phrase  and  the  Thai 
delegates  (with  one  notable  exception)  quite 
another.  To  the  latter,  a  park  was  primarily 
a  place  for  rural  recreation — a  sort  of  na- 
tional country  cltib  Its  administration  was 
under  the  National  Tourist  Buteau,  Tlie  first 
thing  to  do  WHS  to  Improve  the  roads,  land- 
scape the  area,  plant  flower  beds,  build  a 
restaurant  and  a  bar  and  a  golf  course. 
Naturally  enough.  To  them  the  term  "'wil- 
derness park""  would  have  been  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms. 

Nor  is  this  semantic  difficulty  confined 
to  the  so-called  'developing  countries""  In 
which  the  national  park  concept  comes  as 
a  new  Idea.  In  England,  for  example,  a  na- 
tional park  is  defined  in  the  booklet  of  the 
Nature  Conservancy  as  "a  thinly  Inhabited 
region  where  the  natural  scenery  is  safe- 
guarded for  amenity  and  recreation.""  To  us 
in  America  "national  park""  suggests  some- 
thing very  different.  But  exactly  what  does 
it  mean? 

The  word  ""park""  has  meant  manv  things 
to  many  people.  The  history  of  such  a  word 
IS  the  history  of  a  concept,  and  its  meanings 
grow  and  proliferate  over  the  years.  The 
more  widely  a  concept  is  approved,  the  more 
likely  the  word  itself  is  to  be  debased 
"Home"  and  '"park"  are  such  words.  The 
"split-level  home"  and  the  ""funeral  home" 
have  now  been  Joined  by  the  ""industrial 
park""  that  sustains  the  one  and  the  '"memo- 
rial park"  that  sustains  the  other.  Yet  if  the 
word  "park,"  like  the  word  '"home,"'  didn't 
stand  for  something  we  believe  in,  there 
would  be  no  cash  value  In  exploiting  it.  It 
does,  in  fact,  denote  two  different  ideas,  each 
admirable  in  itself,  but  each  in  conflict  with 
the  other.  The  fact  that  we  have  only  one 
word  for  both  is  the  source  of  much  agony 
and  confusion. 

""Park"  comes  from  the  Old  English  "par- 
rock"  or  "paddock'" — an  enclosed  space  of 
ground.  In  English  law  it  originally  referred 
to  lands  held  by  royal  grant,  principally  as 
hunting  reserves.  It  also  applied  to  the  large 
ornamental  grounds  of  a  country  estate.  By 
the  late  seventeenth  century,  the  term  was 
being  used  to  describe  open  landscaped  areas 
within  or  near  cities  .set  aside  for  public 
recreation.  But  not  until  recent  times  was  It 
applied  to  tracts  of  wilderness  saved  by  gov- 
ernment action  from  private  exploitation. 
The  revolutionary  idea  of  the  national  park 
was  born  in  America,  about  a  hundred  years 
ago,  Tlie  concept  was  new.  and  the  old  w-ord 
had  to  be  stretched  to  fit  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  stretched  rather  slowly,  since  the  first 
parks  were  established  for  the  sake  of  their 
""natural  curiosities."  rather  than  to  save  wil- 
derness as  such.  Wilderness  preservation  was. 
at  first,  a  byproduct  of  the  national  parks 
movement    "Today  it  has  become  a  principal 
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objective    But  is  the  public  at  large   aware 
of  the  change? 

More  and  more  people  are  swarming  to  our 
national  parks.  What  do  they  expect  to  find 
when  they  get  there?  What  do  they  expect 
to  do  there? 

RECREATION 

Tills  leads  us  to  another  key  word  in  the 
conservationist's  vocabulary,  the  word  "rec- 
reation." The  term  is  so  broad  as  almost  to 
defy  definition  It  was  a  lovely  word  to  begin 
with  meaning  "re-creallon.  "  creating  anew 
Today  it  suggests  anything  you  do  when  you 
are  not  working,  including,  according  lo  the 
adverti.sements  for  retirement  funds,  sleeping 
in  a  hammock  in  Florida  with  a  newspaper 
over  your  face  If  we  narrow  the  question 
down  to  recreation  in  the  national  parks,  we 
can  be  a  bit  more  precise.  One  criterion  would 
be  that  the  activity,  whatever  it  Is,  should 
not  alter  the  natural  landscape  Another  is 
that  It  shouldn't  hog  the  environment  for  it- 
self. For  instance,  speedboats  and  waterski- 
ing  can  drive  out  canoes,  but  not  vlee-versa 
If  we  want  to  talk  in  terms  a  businessman 
can  understand,  we  can  evaluate  recreation 
in  terms  of  consumption.  The  parks  provide  a 
limited  space  for  the  u.se  of  an  increasing 
number  of  people  A  man  in  an  automobile 
consumes  space  many  times  faster  than  .> 
man  on  foot,  A  speedboat  at  thirty  miles  an 
hour  consumes  ten  times  as  much  space  as  a 
f-anoe  at  three  miles  an  hour,  for  the  same 
number  of  hours  of  recreation 

If  we  can't  define  recreation,  we  can  at 
least  make  clear  what  we  mean  by  It  In  the 
context  of  national  parks  and  wilderness 
areas.  We  may  even  claim  that  the  forms  of 
recreation  that  involve  outdoor  skills,  scien- 
tific knowledge,  artistic  appreciation,  and 
one's  own  muscles — as  opposed  to  those  that 
depend  on  second-hand  entertainment  or  the 
internal  combustion  engine — come  closest  to 
the  original  sense  of  this  much  watered-down 
word 

To  the  tinlnltlated.  much  of  our  official  jar- 
gon Is  also  misleading.  When  the  man  on  the 
street  sees  the  words  "national  forest"  on  a 
map,  he  assumes  that  the  area  is  covered  with 
trees  When  he  sees  the  words  "national 
monument.""  he  has  every  right  to  visualize 
a  granite  obelisk  or  a  bronze  statue  of  a  gen- 
eral on  horseback.  Least  of  all  can  we  expect 
him  to  appreciate  the  technical  distinctions 
between  'roadless  area."  "primitive  area."" 
and  "wilderness  area.""  He  Is.  to  use  a  fine  old 
English  word.  ""Jargogled."" 

CONSERVATION 

Finally,  we  come  face  to  face  with  that  all- 
inclusive  word  that  takes  In  everything  we 
have  been  talking  about:  the  word  '"con- 
servation." Today  It  Is  an  O.K  word.  As 
Fraser  Darling  has  written,  "the  Idea  of  con- 
servation is  easy  and  emotionally  satisfying  " 
This  Is  true,  and  it  can  be  a  source  of  weak- 
ness rather  than  of  strength.  To  the  strip- 
miners  who  are  murdering  the  Southern  Ap- 
palachians, conservation  is  a  nice  hobby  for 
old  ladles  In  tennis  shoes,  but  it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  practical  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  which,  as  Calvin  Coolidge 
once  reminded  us.  is  business. 

The  word  conservation  inevitably  suggests 
the  word  conservative  It  has  a  negative  con- 
notation, as  if  our  only  object  was  preserva- 
tion of  the  status  quo.  We  know  otherwise. 
It  Is  a  positive  concept.  And  though  the  idea 
of  conservation  may  be  easy,  the  practice  of 
conservation,  as  we  have  all  learned.  Is  very 
difficult  Indeed. 

We  face  an  obvious  dilemma  Ours  Is  a 
monetary  society,  based  on  private  enterprise 
and  financial  profits.  But  the  values  of  the 
wilderness  conservation  movement  cannot  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  dollars.  Thus  for  many 
people — Including  the  Kentuckv  strip- 
miner— they  do  not  exist.  This  gives  an  over- 
whelming advantage  to  the  exploiter.  The 
battle  befween  if.'o  standards  of  value  has  of 
course  been  going  on  at  least  since  the  turn  of 
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the  century.  Yet  one  Is  continually  struck 
with  the  endurance  of  the  old  standards.  Dur- 
ing the  flght  to  save  Hetch  Hetchy,  the  con- 
servationists were  described  as  "hoggish  and 
mushy  esthetes."  Today's  strip  miner  calls 
them  "bleeding  hearts  and  do-gooders  who 
don't  understand  the  real  Issues."  For  him, 
the  cheapest  coal  Is  the  best  coal  no  matter 
what  Its  exploitation  may  do  to  the  land- 
scape. To  adopt  any  other  criterion  would  be 
to  violate  "the  good  old  American  free  enter- 
prise system  and.  frankly,  I  hope  I  never  see 
the  day  that  happens." 

"Wilderness,"  "national  park,"  "recrea- 
tion," "conservation" — properly  understood, 
these  are  all  dynamic  words.  The  validity  of 
what  they  stand  for  Is  shown  by  the  phe- 
nomenal growth  of  the  conservation  move- 
ment. You  may  remember  that,  by  extrap- 
olating from  the  present  rate  of  growth  of 
the  Sierra  Club,  a  recent  president  came  u.: 
with  the  comforting  thought  that  in  the 
year  two  thousand  and  something  ihe  en- 
tire world  would  belong  to  the  Sierra  Club 
Meanwhile,  however,  we  have  work  to  do. 
In  doing  It.  we  shall  be  effective  in  direct 
proportion  :o  our  understanding  of  the  words 
we  work  with. 

(Note.— Paul  Brooks,  a  Director  and  Vice 
President  of  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Is  also  Presrdent  of  Trtistees  for  Conserva- 
tion and  a  Director  of  the  Sierra  Club.  He  is 
author  of  Roadless  Area  i  winner  of  a  John 
Burroughs  Medal  lor  nature  writing)  and 
many  ;u-ticles  published  in  national  maga- 
zines Among  his  articles,  two  published  by 
Atlantic  lire  particularly  significant  to  con- 
servationists; ^'The  Plot  to  Drown  Alaska" 
exposed  the  folly  of  the  Rampart  dam  proj- 
ect on  the  Yukon,  and  "The  Fight  for  Amer- 
icas  Alps"  I  later  condensed  in  Reader's  Di- 
gest I  helped  attract  support  for  a  national 
park  in  the  North  Cascades  Mr  Brooks' 
"The  Words  We  Work  With'  is  adapted 
from  a  speech  he  made  at  the  Seventh  Bi- 
ennial Nonhwest  Wilderness  Conference, 
held  in  Seattle.  Washington,  on  March  30 
and  31.  1968.1 
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HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  3.  1968 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  June  2, 
1946,  was  a  landmark  day  in  Italy's  mod- 
ern hlstoi-j'.  For  on  that  day  an  almost 
destitute  people,  in  a  countrj-  ravaged 
by  war.  took  their  destiny  into  their 
hands  and  in  a  free  and  fair  election 
voted  for  a  republican  fonn  of  govern- 
ment. Thus,  they  abandoned  the  con- 
stitutional monarchy  which  had  existed 
since  1861:  more  importantly,  they  re- 
jected all  traces  of  the  Fascist  dictator- 
ship that  ruled  their  countrj'  in  tyranny 
for  more  than  two  decades. 

Tuo  months  ago  the  Minister  of  the 
Budget  reported  on  how  Italy's  economy 
fared  in  1967.  The  results  were  even 
more  gratifying  than  the  most  optimis- 
tic Italians  had  predicted. 

In  real  terms  the  national  income  grew 
by  5.9  percent  over  the  1966  figure,  as 
compared  with  the  average  increase  of 
3.9  percent  for  the  previous  3  years. 
Thus,  Italy's  recoveiy  from  the  1964-65 
recession  has  been  more  rapid  and  more 
successful  than  many  had  anticipated 
would  be  possible.  Also,  the  Italian  econ- 
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omy  is  expanding  at  a  greater  rate  than 
that  of  any  other  country  In  the  Euro- 
pean  Economic  Community. 

Of  particular  interest  and  significance 
is  the  5.2  percent  increase  in  agricultural 
production.  This  is  the  highest  rate  of 
increase  experienced  during  any  year  In 
the  past  decade,  and  offers  Impressive 
testimony  that  the  immense  investments 
in  agriculture  made  In  southern  Italy's 
depressed  and  underdeveloped  areas  have 
finally  b^un  to  pay  economic  dividends. 
There  are  indications,  too,  that  this  agri- 
cultural production  growth  rate  will  be 
maintained  for  some  time  to  come,  pro- 
vided there  is  no  repetition  of  the  nat- 
ural disasters  of  the  kind  that  struck  the 
country  in  November  of  1966. 

The  7.9  percent  increase  in  industrial 
output  was  very  largely  due  to  a  phe- 
nomenal expansion  in  the  motor  vehicle 
industiy.  About  1.4  million  private  cars 
were  produced — an  increase  of  nearly  14 
percent  over  1966.  Trucks  manufactured 
exceeded  103,000,  or  24  percent  more 
than  the  previous  year's  output. 

Complementing  increased  productivity 
was  a  remarkable  growth  in  investments, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  direct  produc- 
tion facilities.  An  immediate  and  salu- 
taiT  effect  was  the  arrest  of  what  had 
been  since  1962  a  slow  but  continuous  de- 
crease in  employment.  EKiring  1967  some 
223,000  new  jobs  were  foimd,  primarily 
in  the  highly  productive  industrial 
sectors. 

And  so  today,  22  years  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Re;  ublic,  Italy  stands 
strong  and  firm,  and  we  salute  her  re- 
markable growth  and  progress  in  the 
face  of  continued  harassment  by  a  strong 
Communist  minority.  May  she  continue 
to  thrive  and  prosper  as  one  of  the  bas- 
tions of  democracy  in  Europe  and  one 
of  our  most  valued  and  trusted  allies. 


June  3,  1968 


June  3,  1968 


HOW    TO    DESTROY    THE    UNITED 
STATES   IN   16   EASY  LESSONS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    H.IMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3,  1968 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  not 
often  that  one  finds  in  one  concise  refer- 
ence a  summary  of  most  of  the  things 
that  are  helping  to  destroy  the  United 
States  of  America.  Such  a  reference, 
however,  is  found  in  the  recent  article 
by  Henry  J.  Taylor  appearing  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  of  May  6.  1968. 

While  each  American  has  the  right  of 
free  speech  to  argue  any  point  of  view, 
.short  of  incitement  to  overt  acts  of  vio- 
lent overthrow,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
what  Mr.  Taylor's  summar^'  is  of  ma- 
terial truth.  Each  and  all  of  the  16  points 
that  he  makes  need  attention  and  sharp 
revision  on  the  American  scene. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  Mr.  Taylor's  col- 
umn presents  a  thumbnail  sketch  of 
what  the  elections  of  1968  will  offer  to 
the  American  voter  as  alternatives  for 
the  road  ahead. 

The  article  follows: 


Sixteen  Ritlks  for  Destrttction 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

A  16-polnt  program  for  the  destruction  of 
the  United  States: 

(1)  Pound  home  the  preachment  of  indi- 
vidual rights  Instead  of  individual  responsi- 
bility. Preach  the  sick  sentimentality  that 
condones  criminality  as  society's  fault  and 
dismisses  the  Individual  from  responsibility. 

{ 2 )   Go  easy  on  anarchy. 

(3)  Glorify  cowardice  as  Intellectuallsm 
and  appeasement  as  enlightenment.  Steal  the 
liberal  label  and  falsify  the  contents  of  the 
bottle. 

(4)  Sneer  at  patriotism.  Teach  the  youth 
to  shun  the  battlefield.  "Be  a  lover— not  a 
fighter."  And  If  the  enemy  Is  a  fighter,  not 
a  lover?  The  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  repeatedly  stated:  "The  Vietnam  War 
must  be  stopped  and  one  way  is  to  have 
'peace  rallies'  like  we  have  'freedom  rallies.' ' 
But  would  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  allow  those  parades 
In  the  place  that  is  holding  up  the  peace — 
Hanoi? 

(5)  Claim  the  aggressor  can  be  bought  off. 
The  Carthaginians  gave  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  the  Roman  aggressor  to  prove 
and  guarantee  Carthage's  nonaggresslve  in- 
tent. History  means  nothing? 

(6)  Do  not  require  the  study  of  American 
history.  Two-thirds  of  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning  fall  to  require — require — 
students  to  study  American  history.  One  out 
of  four  of  our  teachers'  colleges  do  not  re- 
quire any  course  in  it:  more  than  half  do  not 
require  any  preliminary  knowledge  of  it.  Yet 
good  citizenship  and  progress  in  American 
ideals  are  admittedly  impossible  without  an 
appreciation  of  our  unique  American  herit- 
age and  the  great  sacrifices  It  took  to  estab- 
lish and  preserve  them. 

(7)  Breed  distrust  of  the  military;  belittle 
the  men  who  have  advanced  In  this  respon- 
sible career.  Make  them  seem  ignoble  and  to 
lie  about  their  democratic  purix)ses  long 
enough,  and  the  military  establishment  on 
which  a  nation's  security  must  depend  be- 
comes only  a  hollow  shell,  incompetent  for 
a  country's  defense. 

(8)  Be  patient  with  hippies  who  disrupt 
the  universities  and  other  established  insti- 
tutions. Let  their  protests  take  the  form  of 
sit-ins,  lie-ins.  Flag-burnings,  draft-card 
burnings  and  mayhem  along  with  missiles 
and  sunk  bombs.  The  first  business  of  good 
government  is  to  provide  safety  for  its  citi- 
zens. Destroy  this. 

(9t  Pound  home  to  the  population  that 
discrimination  and  lack  of  opportunity  ac- 
count for  all  who  are  "underprivileged."  Ig- 
nore individual  capability  and  personal  ap- 
plication entirely.  The  IQ  of  the  American 
population  varies  from  about  50  to  180.  The 
national  dropout  rate  for  college  students, 
reflecting  both  incapacity  and  failure  to 
apply  ones  self,  exceeds  50  percent. 

1 10]  Teach  aU  "underprivileged"  that 
somebody  else  owes  them  a  living.  Preach 
this  long  enough  and  it  is  sure  to  create  a 
■march  of  the  poor"  on  the  nation's  capi- 
tal, government  by  city-burning,  govern- 
ment by  blackmail.  It  is  also  sure  to  create 
a  great  many  loafers  who  wouldn't  do  a 
day's  real  work  under  any  conditions  what- 
ever. In  just  New  York  Citv,  during  historv'F 
biggest  boom,  816.699  people  (as  of  Febru- 
ary 1968)  are  drawing  relief,  some  for  the 
second  and  third  generations. 

111)  Emphasizing  the  "curing"  of  poverty 
as  the  cure  for  civil  disorders.  The  report 
of  the  President's  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  civil  disorders  found  that  the 
average  rioter  did  hold  a  Job,  was  not  un- 
employed and  was  better  educated  than  his 
nonrioting  neighbors.  It  completely  demol- 
ished many  of  the  usual  contentions  re- 
garding the  "causes"  of  the  looting  and 
disorders. 

1 12)  Sponsor  unlimited  Government 
spending.  Said  Lenin:  "The  surest  way  to 
destruction  Is  to  debauch  the  currency." 


(13)  Preach  'permissiveness."  If  "any- 
thing goes"  then,  of  course,  everything  goes, 
Every  internal  and  external  enemy  knows 
the  "advantages  of  destroying  a  nation's 
standards.  The  rewards  are  as  old  as  the  Tro- 
jan horse.  See  that  the  TV,  drama  and  movie 
critics,  book  reviewers,  etc.,  accept  the  im- 
moral as  moral,  the  abnormal  as  normal,  the 
obscene  as  valuable.  Countries  that  praise 
the  pigs  in  the  pasture  don't  last  very  long. 

(14 »  Infiltrate  or  confuse  the  teachlng- 
talklng-wrlting  intelligentsia,  especially 
those  who  work  behind  a  prominent  man 
as  ghost  writers, 

(15)  Draw  the  churches  Into  politics.  See 
that  the  churches  gradually  liquidate  their 
influence  as  a  spiritual  power,  and  thus  as 
u  stabilizing  force,  having  minlst.ers  and 
church  leaders  make  the  historic  mistake 
of  using  the  church  itself  as  a  political  lever, 

(16)  Manipulate  the  news. 


DUTY-FREE  MAILING  PRI"\nLEGES 
FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOTTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1968 

Mr,  RIVERS,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
are  all  aware  of  our  men  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam there  are  also  American  military 
men  serving  in  other  areas  throughout 
the  world  in  defense  of  freedom.  There 
are  more  men  overseas  than  at  any  time 
of  our  history  except  in  the  times  of  de- 
clared war  and  they  are  required  to  be 
in  a  high  state  of  readiness.  The  per- 
formance of  this  duty  to  their  country 
requires  our  servicemen  to  be  separated 
from  their  families  and  loved  ones  for 
long  and  repeated  periods. 

It  is  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  in- 
form Members  of  this  House  that  unless 
quick  and  decisive  action  is  taken  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  our  fight- 
ing men  overseas,  and  at  sea,  are  going  to 
suffer  an  unjustified  financial  penalty 
for  performing  such  services  in  defense 
of  our  country. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  here  are  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  alarming  situation: 
The  Treasury  Department  is  proceed- 
ing with  plans  to  deprive  our  servicemen 
overseas,  and  at  sea,  other  than  those  in- 
volved in  the  Vietnam  war,  of  the  present, 
very  modest  privilege  to  mail  home  duty- 
free gifts  not  exceeding  SlO  in  value.  I 
would  like  to  explain  that  those  sei-ving 
in  Vietnam  have  a  $50  duty-free  gift 
mailing  exemption,  which  is  not  involved 
in  the  present  issue. 

As  Members  of  this  House  well  know, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  fighting 
men  are  doing  duty  outside  the  United 
States,  other  than  in  the  Vietnam  war. 
These  dedicated  men  cannot  defend  their 
own  interests  and  protect  themselves 
from  what  the  Treasury  Department 
plans  to  do  to  them. 

This  matter  is  already  receiving  na- 
tionwide attention  and  protest. 

As  an  example  of  the  reaction  against 
the  bureaucratic  indifference  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  I  refer  to  the  pub- 
lic protest  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States.  The  VFW  is 
lecognized  in  this  House,  and  through- 
out the  Nation,  as  an  alert,  informed,  and 
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faithful  spokesman  for  the  men  in  serv- 
ice. 

On  May  22,  1968,  VFW  Commander  in 
Chief  Joseph  A.  Scerra,  of  Gardner, 
Mass.,  issued  a  statement  protesting,  on 
behalf  of  the  1,400,000  overseas  combat 
veterans  comprising  the  membership  of 
the  VFW,  the  Treasury  Department's 
plan  to  deprive  our  overseas  military  per- 
sonnel, other  than  those  in  the  Vietnam 
war,  of  their  $10  duty-free  gift  mailing 
exemption. 

Convmander  Scerra  had  the  facts.  He 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  He  had 
an  exchange  of  correspondence  with  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Joseph  M.  Bowman.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment confirmed,  In  effect,  that  the 
Department  intends  to  curtail  the  pres- 
ent duty-free  gift  mailing  privilege  of 
servicemen  overseas  and  at  sea. 

Commander  Scerra  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  dated 
May  17,  1968,  in  which  he  pointedly 
asked: 

How  much  more  sacrifice  does  our  gov- 
ernment expect  from  those  in  our  armed 
services? 

I  join  with  the  VF\V  in  asking,  also, 
how  much  more  sacrifice  does  our  Gov- 
ei^nment  expect  from  the  men  in  our 
armed  services? 

There  is  one  thing  that  we  should  all 
remember^ — that  in  jjlanning  to  take 
away  the  $10  duty-free  gift  mailing  ex- 
emption from  our  servicemen,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  is  lumping  these  gallant 
servicemen  in  the  same  category,  as  far 
as  gift  mailing  from  overseas  is  con- 
cerned, as  the  tourists  who  are  traveling 
abroad.  I  submit  there  is  a  difference. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  occasion  to 
urge  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  Treasuiy  Department, 
in  particular,  not  to  take  away  from  oui 
fighting  men  their  present  right  to  send 
home  to  their  loved  ones  a  modest  duty- 
free gift  of  the  value  of  SlO.  When  we  are 
sending  billions  of  dollars  overseas  in  aid 
to  foreign  governments,  when  U.S.  in- 
vestments are  still  being  made  in  tre- 
mendous amounts  overseas,  this  proposed 
action  by  the  Treasur>'  Department 
against  our  servicemen  will  not  have  any 
great  effect  on  the  dollar  deficit  and  the 
gold  flow.  It  will,  however,  be  an  insult 
to  our  fighting  men  by  a  Nation  which 
.should  be  manifesting,  instead,  its  grati- 
tude. 

I  hope  legislation  to  prevent  this  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Treasury-  Depart- 
ment will  not  be  necessaiy. 


CRIME  AND  VIOLENCE  IN 
WASHINGTON.  DC. 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 


OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3.  1968 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short  while 
ago  I  began  responding  to  my  constitu- 
ents tnat  their  Nation's  Capital  was  not 
safe  to  visit,  based  upon  the  soaring 
crime  rate  and  the  uncertainties  jjosed 
by  the  threats  of  "civil  disobedience"  by 
leaders  of  the  Poor  Peonies  Campaign. 

Since  my  original  statement,  I  have 
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personally  been  shocked  by  the  contin- 
uing reports  of  the  high  incidence  of 
crime  in  Washington.  D.C. 

Tliere  is  almost  daily  verification  of 
my  position  that  the  streets  of  this  Capi- 
tal City  are  not  safe  at  the  picsent  time, 
and  I  found  the  report  interesting  that 
leaders  of  Resurrection  City  had  advised 
their  followers  not  to  walk  the  streets 
alone  at  night. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  reports  on  the  crime 
situation  here  in  Washington.  D.C.  have 
cau.sed  considerable  comment,  and  in 
this  connection,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  the  following  articles  from 
Wa.shington.  DC,  newspapers  and  a  le- 
port  on  my  earlier  remarks  by  Adele 
Ferguson  in  the  Bremerton  Sun: 

(From  the  Washington  (DC)   Post] 

Riot  Boosts  Annual  District  op  Colvmbia 

Crime  Rate 

(By  Alfred  E.  Lewis) 

Somewhat  warped  hy  the  reporting  of  1717 
burglaries  during  April's  riot.  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  crime  statistics  show 
crime  rose  24.5  percent  In  Washington  in  the 
last  12-month  period  ending  April  30, 

The  statistics,  rele.i.sed  yesterday,  thow  41- 
111  serious  crimes  occurred  dvirlng  the  year. 
In  the  similar  period  ending  April  30,  1967, 
33,031    serious    crimes    were    reported. 

Robbery,  which  was  up  37  8  per  cent, 
showed  the  biggest  gain.  The  only  crime  to 
decline  was  aggravated  afsauU.  dropping  7  6 
per  cent. 

Burglary  increased  29.3  per  cent  A  spokes- 
man for  Public  Safety  Director  Patrick  V. 
Murphy  {XJlnted  out  that  even  the  1717 
burglaries  reported  in  April  did  not  take 
into  account  stores  which  looters  raided 
again  and  again— with  the  looting  rated  as  a 
single  burglary. 

There  were  183  homicides  reported  In  the 
year  ending  April  30.  as  opposed  to  142  lor  the 
previous  12-month  period,  an  Increase  of  28.9 
per  cent. 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post. 
Junes,  19681 

Fifteen  Street  Robberies  Reported 

Fifteen  people  were  victims  of  holdup  men 
who  made  off  with  loot  ranging  from  30  cents 
to  $79  In  the  early  hours  before  dawn  yester- 
day, police  report. 

Among  the  victims  in  Northeast  was  Bow- 
man Bodrlck,  listed  at  1100  F  st  ne.,  who 
told  police  five  men  approached  him  while 
he  was  walking  In  the  700  block  of  E  st  ne 
around  5:15  am  The  men  began  hitting  him 
in  the  face  .and  took  his  wallet,  containing 
$79,  before  running  ofif. 

James  Seward,  of  231  9tli  st  ne  ,  w-is  walk- 
ing In  the  600  block  of  10th  st.  ne.  around 
3:30  am,,  police  .«:ald.  when  two  men  asked 
him  for  cigarettes  and  then  started  hlttmp 
him  in  the  face  with  a  stick.  They  ran  off 
with  his  wallet  and  $45  Seward  was  treated 
for  bruises  at  Casualty  Hospital. 

James  L.  Bryson.  53,  of  6200  Hlllvlew  ave  , 
Alexandria,  told  police  he  was  driving  south 
on  7th  Street  nw  around  2  a.m.  when  four 
youths  Jumped  into  the  car  after  he  had 
stopped  for  a  traflflc  light  at  N  Street.  They 
told  him  to  keep  driving  for  two  blocks,  made 
him  stop,  and  fled  with  his  wallet,  containing 
$20, 

A  man  carrying  a  revolver  approached  Sibyl 
Schubert  of  Flanders.  N,J..  around  3:45  a  m. 
while  she  was  waiting  to  get  gas  at  a  service 
station  at  eth  Street  and  Florida  Avenue  ne  . 
police  said.  They  said  the  man  grabbed  her 
wallet  containing  $5  and  ran. 

Anderson  Wright,  27,  of  1607  Montana  avc. 
ne  .  told  police  two  hitchhikers  he  picked  up 
at  30th  Street  and  Naylor  Road  se.  around 
12:10  a  m.  got  out  Pt  19th  Street  and  Alabama 
Avenue  se.  and  ran  ofl  with  843  of  his  money. 
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(From   the  Washington    (DO    Daily   News, 

Junes.  19681 

Crime  Soars:   Congress   Dallies 

In  the  District  the  Transit  Commission 
has  ordered  the  bus  company  to  use  scrip" 
on  night  runs  so  the  drivers  won't  have  to 
carry  money. 

The  city  has  been  without  night  bus  serv- 
ice more  than  two  weeks  because  the  night 
drivers  refuse  to  tote  cash,  the  result  of  the 
hold-up  murder  of  one  driver  and  more  than 
500  robberies  of  drivers  in  the  last  year. 

In  Madison.  Wis  ,  a  co-ed  was  stabbed  to 
death  in  broad  daylight,  another  of  some  40 
attacks  on  students  this  year  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  Is  Is  so  bad  the  students 
have  had  to  organize  their  own  patrols. 

In  New  York  City,  cab  drivers  are  de- 
manding more  police  protection  as  a  result 
of  the  fourth  holdup-murder  of  a  driver  In 
the  last  17  months 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  produces 
evidence  that  while  the  national  population 
has  gained  10  per  cent  since  1960.  serious 
crime  has  increased  88  per  cent.  The  answer 
to  the  crime  problem,  he  said,  lies  in  'direct, 
positive  action,  not  by  waiting  and  hoping 
the   problem   will   go  away." 

In  Congress,  a  few  key  members  are  has- 
sling over  a..toi-.gh  anti-crime  bill  passed  bv 
the  Senate  but  so  far  blocked  In  the  House 
by  sentimentalists  who  object  to  claritica- 
tions  the  bill  proposes  In  some  soft  Supreme 
Court  decisions. 

The  bill  before  Congress  will  not  prevent 
or  cure  crime  But  it  would  give  law  en- 
forcement .igencies  new  weapons.  And  it 
would  stiffen  the  deterrents  by  hiking  more 
penalties  on  criminals. 

But  Congress  quibbles.  While  rapists, 
murderers,  robbers,  burglars,  muggers,  and 
hoodlums  increasingly  trample  the  public's 
right  to  safety  and  security.  , 

[Prom    the    Bremerton    i  Wash. I    Sun,    Mav 

28,    1968] 

Angby  Peixy  Flats  Leaders  of  Poor  Peoples 

Campaign 

An  angry  U.S  Rep.  Thomas  M.  Pelly  today 
flayed  the  leaoership  of  the  Poor  Peoples 
Campaign  In  Washington,  D.C..  for  "increas- 
ing militancy,  insult  and  harassment." 

"The  leaders  of  this  nonviolent  demon- 
stration continue  to  assert  that  they  hope 
they  do  not  have  to  resort  to  civil  dis- 
obedience to  obtain  their  goals,  but  this 
statement  Is  a  contradiction."  Pelly  told 
The  Sun.  "There  is  a  gradual  escalation  of 
their  protest  which  already  is  resorting  to 
■unlawful  civil  disobedience.  ' 

Members  of  the  campaign  gathered  out- 
side the  House  Office  Building  last  Thurs- 
day singing  and  chanting  and  refused  police 
orders  to  move  or  disband.  Eighteen  were  ar- 
rested. 

Pelly  said  he  completely  defends  any  per- 
son's right  to  assenable  peacefully  and  pre- 
sent a  grievance  "but  the  moves  made  by  the 
Poor  People's  Campaigrr-^o  far  have  been  ones 
of  increasing  militanc;,-.  Insult  and  harass- 
ment." 

The  protest  is  timed  wrong,  he  said,  com- 
ing in  the  wake  of  rioting,  looting  and  arson 
so  widespread  that  he  urged  any  of  his  con- 
stituents planning  to  visit  the  capital  to  for- 
get it. 

"Right  now  It  Is  a  dangerous  place  to  visit 
and  it  Is  even  more  a  dangerous  place  to 
live."  Pelly  said. 

"I  am  saddened  to  make  this  statement. 
This  has  always  been  a  city  which  every 
American  could  be  proud  to  visit.  Nor  am  I 
an  alarmist,  but  night  after  night  the  crim- 
inals burn  and  kill  at  a  rate  far  above  what 
could  be  considered  in  any  mind  as  normal." 

Pour  merchants  and  one  bus  driver  have 
been  murdered  during  robberies  m  the  last 
30  days,  he  said,  causing  merchants'  associa- 
tions to  place  pleas  for  police  protection  In 
the  newspapers,  and   bus  drivers  have  cur- 
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tailed  bus  service  in  the  capital  by  refusing 
to  drive  after  6:30  p.m. 

Arson  is  a  nightly  affair,  he  said,  with  as 
many  as  a  dozen  suspicious  fires  each  night, 
and  criminal  assault  is  shockingly  high. 

"All  the  while  the  Administration  terms 
these  acts  of  crime  "disturbances'  and  refers 
to  the  riots  as  connected  with  civil  rights." 
Pelly  said.  "The  fact  is,  however,  that  this  is 
gangsterism.  When  bands  of  youths  bully 
their  way  into  a  market  or  liquor  store,  grab 
what  they  want  from  the  shelves  and 
threaten  to  burn  the  store  down  if  there  is 
any  protest  from  the  owner,  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  civil  rights.  Or  when  yoving  toughs 
tell  a  merchant  he  has  to  buy  a  picture  of 
Dr  Martin  Luther  King  Jr  .  for  $100  and  place 
it  In  the  window  or  face  reprisal,  that  is 
extortion,  not  social  protest. 

Added  to  the  rising  crime  rate  is  the 
uncertainty  of  the  conduct  of  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign  marcliers,  he  said,  so  per- 
sons planning  vlsl:,s  to  the  capital  should 
delav  them   until  law  and  order  Is  restored. 
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HELIX  STUDENTS    COLLECT   S3, 000 
FOR  SMALL  VILLAGE 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

K    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3.  1968 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  days  when  so  many  people  are  will- 
inR  to  let  big  Government  or  big  busi- 
ness deal  with  the  problems  that  beset  so- 
called  little  people,  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  some  are  still  willing  to  become 
involved  in  other  people's  problems  on  a 
personal  basis. 

Some  high  school  youngsters  in  San 
Diego  County.  Calif.,  have  given  recent 
evidence  that  they  care  for  i^eople  more 
than  pot,  for  friendship  more  than 
flowers. 

On  their  own  initiative,  the  students  of 
Helix  High  School  have  rai.sed  and 
turned  over  to  the  Peace  Corps  more 
than  S3. 000  to  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  school  in  a  .small  and  remote 
South  American  village.  The  efforts  of 
these  boys  and  girls  should  not  go  im- 
noted. 

The  Lemon  Grove  Review  has  de- 
scribed their  achievement  in  the  follow- 
ing report  of  May  23: 

Helix   Students   Collect   S3 .000   for 
Small  Village 

Dividends  that  will  come  for  years  will 
start  in  the  very  near  future.  Students  at 
Helix  High  School  have  helped  .students  in 
a  remote  South  American  village  by  collect- 
ing some  $3,000  to  help  them  in  school  con- 
struction. 

Of  the  total,  some  S2,000  will  be  used  to 
buy  the  building  materials  and  local  native 
workers  will  supply  the  labor  under  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Peace  Corps. 

"The  Peace  Corps  school-to-school  pro- 
gram requires  a  mlnimtun  of  $1,000."  accord- 
ing to  Howard  Hill,  C.A.S.H.  (Construct  a 
School  House)   drive  chairman. 

"We  were  not  sure  we  could  do  it  in  two 
weeks.  But  we're  more  than  pleased  with  the 
response. " 

Strong  support  in  the  first  period  class 
carried  this  drive  through.  Highlanders  sold 
peace  sjinbols,  bonds,  and  carnations.  A 
rummage-art  sale  brought  in  S500. 

".Miss  Mary  Garcia's  first  period  class  of 
23  girls  donated  $31076,  or  an  average  of 
more  than  $13  per  girl,"  Mr.  Robert  Woods, 
ASB  advisor  said. 

Miss   Garcia's  class   held   a  swap   meet,   a 


bake  sale,  collected  newspapers,  and  made 
and  sold  flowers  to  achieve  their  high  per- 
centage. 

A  highlight  of  the  drive  was  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Gordian  Knot,  a  Hollywood  sme- 
ing  group,  wiio  performed  in  a  special  as- 
sembly. 

"Proceeds  from  this  drive  will  be  sent  to 
the  Peace  Corps  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  '  Hill  said.  "They  will  select  the 
village  where  the  school  is  to  be  con- 
structed." 

Money  rai.sed  m  addition  to  the  $2,000  wi!) 
be  divided  between  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
sup{X)rt  of  an  orphan. 


THE  WASHINGTON  \L\RCH: 
AN  OPINION" 


HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  3.  1968 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial entitled  The  Washington  Maici.: 
.^n  Opinion"  appeared  in  the  North 
Carolina  Christian  Advocate  of  March  30. 
1968. 

The  North  Carolina  Christian  .Advo- 
cate is  the  official  oi'gan  of  the  North 
Carolina  and  Western  North  Cai-olina 
Conferences  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church.  Rev.  James  C.  Stokes  is  the  edi- 
tor of  the  publication. 

This  editorial  very  excellently  states 
the  views  of  the  editor  and  should  be 
read  by  many  who  are  today  involved  In 
the  type  of  action  to  which  it  refei-s.  I 
make  the  editoiial  a  part  of  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

The  Washington  March:   An  Opinio:; 

Many  conscientious  Christians  are  torn  bv 
inner  conflict  over  the  so-called  poor  people'.- 
march  on  Washington.  They  are  genuinely 
concerned  aoout  the  plight  of  the  nations 
poor.  They  consider  it  a  shame  that  so  much 
poverty  and  deprivation  exists  in  a  nation 
which  is  as  affluent  as  Is  America.  They  feel 
that  positive  steps  should  be  taken  to  .alle- 
viate the  sifaatlon. 

But  about  the  march  on  Washington,  tney 
have  serious  reservations.  We  must  frankly 
place  ourselves  in  this  category,  and  ;c.-  "..p 
following  reasons. 

First.  ',ve  believe  that  this  movement  repre- 
sents a  tnreat  to  the  democratic  process  vi 
government  We  recognize  the  right  of  citi- 
zens to  protest  all  manner  of  unjust  condi- 
tions, and  to  petition  Congress  and  other 
governmental  agencies  about  matters  affect- 
ing their  welf.ire.  But  the  purpose  of  s'.ich 
should  be  to  present  facts,  describe  condi- 
tions, and  to  indicate  the  concern  of  the 
people.  Protest,  petition  and  demonstrations 
should,  in  a  democracy,  not  develop  into  an 
overwhelming  show  of  force,  nor  siiould  thev 
be  coupled  with  threats  of  violence,  veiled  or 
otherwise.  They  should  not  bear  insinuations 
of  dire  con.sequences,  including  disruption 
of  orderly  processes,  disobedience  of  laws,  and 
interference  with  the  freedom  and  righi.'- 
of  others.  "We  disapprove  of  the  march  on 
Washington  because  these  elements  seem  to 
be  written  Into  its  plans  and  strategy. 

In  the  second  place,  we  object  because  we 
have  an  obligation  to  be  consistent,  fair  and 
unprejudiced.  We  would  not  want  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  the  John  Blrchers,  The  Meth- 
odist Men,  the  Democratic  Party,  or  the  AFL- 
CIO  to  launch  such  a  gigantic  pressure 
movement.  Therefore,  to  be  absolutely  fair 
about  It,  we  cannot  approve  of  it  being  done 
by  anybody  else.  We  would  ask  those  who 
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support  this  march,  sponsored  by  the  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference,  what 
their  reaction  would  be  if  the  same  thing 
were  to  be  staged  by  the  Wallace-for-Presl- 
dent  group  or  by  the  DAR?  If  we  give  our 
approval  to  this  march,  can  we  consistently 
deny  any  legal  and  lawful  organization  the 
same  right,  including  the  privilege  of  build- 
ing a  large  encampment  on  government 
property  in  our  national  capital?  If  it  is  right 
for  the  SCLC  to  use  a  massive  show  of  force 
to  pressure  Congress  into  doing  w"hat  it 
wishes,  then  is  it  not  equally  right  for 
dozens  of  other  organizations  to  do  like- 
wise? 

We  do  not  want  government  directed  and 
controlled  by  an  Interminable  parade  of  pres- 
sure groups  marching  on  Washington;  so  to 
be  consistent,  we  cannot  approve  of  this  one. 
Furthermore,  we  see  the  high  possibility 
that  this  rather  strong-armed  tactic  will 
juirt  rather  than  help  the  very  condition  It 
seeks  to  alleviate.  People  being  as  they  are. 
we  may  well  have  a  strong  national  reaction 
which  will  militate  against  the  w"elfare  of 
the  poor.  In  the  main,  the  segment  of  our 
people  who  are  caught  in  the  tolls  of  poverty 
and  its  concurrent  evils  need  sympathy  as 
well  as  dollars.  They  need  person  to  person 
help  as  well  as  appropriations.  What  will  it 
profit  a  people  if  they  even  gain  a  few  dollars 
more  in  welfare  money,  but  lose  the  kind  of 
personal  concern  and  direct  supportive  rela- 
tionship which  is  essential  to  their  building 
belter  lives  for  themselves?  We  think  the 
money  should  be  appropriated  within  the 
reasonable  means  of  the  government  to  pay 
It.  But  we  think  that  much,  much  more  is 
needed  if  the  deprived  and  depressed  people 
are  to  be  raised  to  a  status  of  dignity.  Not 
least  among  the  needs  is  the  good  will  and 
iictive  underglrding  of  millions  of  people  In 
thousands  of  communities.  Actions  w"hlch 
v.ill  lessen  this  kind  of  support  are,  in  our 
'jpinion,  ill-advised. 

Then,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  use  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  bring  thousands  of 
'  lobb3"lsts"  to  Washington  is  inconsistent 
with  the  very  purposes  of  the  movement  to 
.lUeviate  poverty.  Of  course,  lobbying  by 
'.■anous  organizations  is  a  much-practiced 
procedia"e  around  Washington.  But  usually 
'.arious  interests  are  represented  by  one  per- 
son or  at  most  by  a  staff  of  persons. 

There  is  already  a  vast  amount  of  concern 
for  the  poor  in  this  nation.  We  cannot  but 
'eel  that  other  propaganda  means,  at  much 
less  cost,  would  have  actually  done  more  to 
move  recalcitrant  members  of  Congress  to  be 
.-vmpathetic  to  this  cause. 

Finally,  we  exercise  our  right  to  dissent, 
because  of  the  risk  of  violence  which  Is  In- 
\olved  in  this  whole  operation.  We  will  grant 
that  at  times  a  witness  mtist  be  made  even 
'.vhen  there  is  a  chance  of  strife  and  disorder 
breaking  out  But  reasonable,  right-minded 
people  should  not  be  reckless 

Those  who  have  planned  and  are  carrying 
I'Ut  this  operation,  we  think,  are  taking  a 
ereat  chance.  We  are  midway  between  an 
iiely  series  of  riots,  and  a  summer  which 
could  be  hot  and  violent.  Only  last  month 
Washington  suffered  some  nights  of  terror 
which  left  scores  of  buildings  in  ashes,  hun- 
d.-eds  of  stores  looted,  people  killed,  and  the 
populace  thrown  into  great  confusion.  Only 
the  clamping  down  of  speedy  military  rule 
restored  order. 

We  cannot  but  sense,  therefore,  the  inepti- 
tude of  this  plan  to  set  up  a  large  encamp- 
ment in  Washington  and  to  bring  a  million 
cr  more  people  Into  the  national  capital  In  a 
:.iassive  show  of  physical  presence. 

How"  it  will  all  come  out  we  cannot  know 
ai  the  time  of  this  writing.  .As  of  now  all 
things  seem  to  be  within  the  limits  of  law 
and  order.  We  sincerely  trust  that  they  will 
;ay  so.  and  that  the  whole  effort  will  pro- 
C  uce  good  and  constructive  results. 
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WCKT-TV   IN   MIAMI   PROVES   PUB- 
LIC APATHY  TOWARD  CRIME 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF     FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3.  1968 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  on  our  streets  is  one  that 
we  have  all  been  concerned  with  for 
.some  time.  Recent  polls  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  citizens  of  our  Nation  share  this 
concern.  However,  a  documentai-y  film 
produced  by  WCKT-TV  in  Miami.  Fla., 
seems  to  indicate  that  to  the  average  man 
on  the  street  crime  is  something  for 
someone  el.se  to  worry  about:  he  does  not 
want  to  get  involved. 

This  outstanding  program,  liarrated 
by  Wayne  Fariss,  WCKT  news  commen- 
tator, is  a  startling  portrayal  of  jjublic 
apathy.  Mr.  Gene  Sti"ul.  news  director 
of  the  station  and  executive  producer  of 
the  program,  has  written  an  article  de- 
scribing the  program  and  its  lesults  in 
the  March  i.s.sue  of  the  Quill  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues.  I  also  offer  my 
congratulations  to  Messrs.  Fariss  and 
Strul  and  the  producer,  Mike  Silver,  for 
bi'inging  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
the  situation  with  which  it  must  cope. 
The  article  follows: 

I  From  the  QuUl,  March  1968 1 
Wayne      Farris.      Narrates        Partners     in 
Crime  " — A     TV     Station     Proves     Public 
.•\pathy 

I  By  Gene  Strul '  i 
Miami.   Fla..   WCKT-T\^— You   and  I   .   .   . 
and  our  neighbors  .  .  .  are  partners  in  crime. 
Surprised?  Indignant?  'Why'' 
Be<.-ause    you    wouldn't    smash    a    jewelry 
store  window  and  steal  the  baubles  on  dis- 
play? And  you  wouldn't  think  of  lifting  any- 
thing from  your  neighborhood  retail  store? 
Granted     if     shophfting     is     taboo,     purse 
snatching  and  assaults  on  policemen  are  not 
among  your  fun  things  to  do.  And  that  af t«r- 
d inner  drink  probably  doesn't  send  you  reel- 
ing into  the  street  after  a   lO-year-old  girl. 
What's    more    you    gave    up    thoughts    of 
breaking  into  the  neighbors'  hotise  for  profit 
or  sensual  pleasure  when  you  discovered  her 
husband  was  a  linebacker  for  the  Green  Bay 
Packers. 

.'\nd  the  only  time  you  fled  the  comfort  of 
a  jail  cell  was  m  a  psychedelic  dream.  You 
ix>arded  a  transit  bus  cradling  the  fare  in 
hands  gripped  by  handcuffs.  But  you  pot  out 
of  that  one  because  no  one  cared.  Now  that 
has  a  romantic  ring. 

But  there's  nothing  romantic  atwut  crime 
and  violence  ...  or  public  apathy  to  either. 
Not  getting  involved  is  costing  the  country 
27  billion  dollars  a  year  In  crime  loss.  And 
who  can  equate  physical  injury  and  mental 
anguish  In  monetary  values? 

Unfortunately  and  despite  all  the  brave 
words  recorded  on  the  subject,  crime  like  sex 


"  Gene  Strul  has  been  news  director  of 
WCKT-T\'  since  September  of  1957  and  his 
total  broadcast  experiences  spans  20  years. 
His  journalism  career  began  as  a  sports 
writer  for  the  Miami  News  Among  the  tele- 
\'lsion  awards  received  by  WCKT-TV  for 
programs  written  and  produced  by  .Strul  are 
the  Peabody  award  in  1960.  two  FYeedoms 
Foundation  medals,  the  Green  Eyeshade 
.(^ward,  three  Florida  Sigma  Delta  Chi  awards 
in  1962.  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  .^ward 
and  the  University  of  Missouri  Journalism 
Honor  Medal.  He  has  been  a  member  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  since  1950. 
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is  here  to  stay  We  would  like  to  reduce  the 
former.  But  to  the  public  its  always  some- 
body else's  game.  The  word  lor  it  Is  "apathy." 
The  question  is  to  what  extent? 

With  crime  in  an  inflationary  spiral, 
WCKT-TV  news  turned  the  candid  camera 
lens  eye  on  the  problem — you.  The" Idea  was 
to  stage  all  the  crimes  mentioned  and  more. 
The  purpose — to  film  public  reaction  to  what 
for  the  most  part  is  common  everyday  crime, 
and  to  determine  with  some  finality  whether 
you  and  I  .  .  .  and  our  neighbors  .  .  are 
inoraUy,  if  not  legally,  partners  in  crime 
Appropriately,  we  called  the  documentary. 
Partners  in  Crime."  Sixty  minutes  of  sur- 
prising reaction  to  our  phoney  crimes  focused 
international  attention  on  Miami.  Ranked 
third  nationally  in  crime.  Miami  deserves 
sucli  attention.  A  year  ago,  we  were  No.  2. 
Fortunately,  some  other  city  cared  a  little 
less  about  law  and  order. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  though,  crime  and 
apathy  are  equally  at  home  In  youi  backyard 
as  they  ;u"e  in  ours 

WCKT's  experiment  in  crime  and  apathy 
had  the  blessing.  If  not  the  immediate  coop- 
eration, of  local  police  agencies.  They  feared 
one  of  our  actors  might  get  hurt.  A  get-in- 
volved type  citizen  with  a  taste  for  blood 
could  have  turned  some  political  chiefs  Into 
Indians.  And  don't  think  some  ambitious 
braves  didn't  pow  wow  over  the  prospects  of 
raising  some  scalps. 

But  as  ""Partners  In  Crime"  demonstrates 
there  was  little  ground  for  fear.  There's  one 
thing  about  apathetic  people — they  don't  get 
involved. 

Accompanied  by  a  plainclothes  Miami 
police  captain,  A  WCKT  newsman  smashed 
a  Jewelry  store  window.  He  grabbed  some 
planted  beads  that  Pocahontas  wouldn't 
have  traded  Manhattan  Island  for  with  all 
iU":  crime  and  violence. 

No  one  interfered  with  the  escape.  .\ 
motorist  trailed  the  geta'way  car  but  didn't 
phone  the  police.  Someone  recorded  a  license 
number  But  it  was  wrong. 

Our  rookie  thief  doubled  back  to  the  scene 
of  the  crime  His  hand  was  cut  on  the  broken 
window  (it  cost  $200  to  replace,  a  shattering 
experience    in    itself):    his    pants   splattered 
with  blood.  He  picked  up  a  microphone  and 
talked  to  a  witness. 
"Can  you  identify  the  man?"  he  asked. 
"I    would    recognize    him    anywhere."    the 
witness   responded.  And  he   provided  a   de- 
scription. 
"Do  vou  see  him  anywhere  in  the  crowd?" 
"No!" 

"Well,  would  It  help  If  I  put  on  my  sun- 
glasses? You  see,  I  was  the  man  you  saw." 

This  was  not  apathy.  It  was  a  credibility 
uap  that  eventually  comes  home  to  roost  In 
every  courtroom.  A  part  of  the  vicious  circle 
that  makes  crime  pay. 

The  staged  jewelry  store  break-In  was  sim- 
ilar to  a  rash  of  crimes  that  have  plagued 
Miami  stores  in  recent  years. 

We  tried  a  series  of  purse  snatches  In  one 
instance,  a  bystander  made  a  weak  effort  to 
chase  a  Negro  plainclothes  ofBcer.  Another 
called  out  encouragement. 

"Keep  going,  you  can  make  it,"  he  sug- 
gested. 

In  a  variation,  we  snared  a  pocketbook 
from  the  front  seat  of  an  automobile  stopped 
for  a  traffic  light.  It's  a  favorite  practice  In 
Miami 

One  thief  virtually  sped  into  the  arms  of 
three  husky  young  men. 
■  What  do  you  have  there?"  one  Inquired. 
'A  purse,"  answered  the  startled  newsman. 
"Okay  I" 

The  purse  snatch  w"as  a  success.  No  two 
witnesses  could  correctly  Identify  our  thief. 
A  policewoman  playing  a  purse  snatch  vic- 
tim asked  six  passersby  for  assistance.  None 
would  phone  th?  police.  They  were  too  busy 
to  get  involved.  It  ^appens  every  day. 
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But  as  In  every  story  there's  a  hero.  In 
thU  one.  It's  the  supermarket  bagboy.  Don't 
attempt  any  fllm  flzim  In  his  territory.  You 
might  get  run  over  or  tackled  by  a  nonon- 
sense  teenager.  A  police  officer  and  a  news- 
man nearly  did  In  both  a  purse  snatch  at- 
tempt and  a  bogus  assault  on  an  officer  In  an 
attempted  stop  and  frisk. 

Attacks  on  police  officers,  we're  told,  hap- 
pen with  surprising  frequency.  With  a  crowd 
of  shoppers  looking  on.  a  WCKT  newsman 
resisted  arrest,  knocking  an  officer  to  the 
ground.  A  bagboy  gave  chase,  no  one  else 
cared. 

OvLt  cameras  caught  one  husky  gentleman 
warily  watching  every  move  of  the  fugitive 
as  he  loped  close  enough  to  take  the  bad 
breath  test.  The  witness  told  us  he  saw 
nothing. 

Shoplifting  In  our  community  is  a  mll- 
llon-doUar-a-year  headache  for  merchants 
We  set  up  a  camera  in  a  shoe  department 
storeroom  of  a  large  store.  In  a  day  of  pilfer- 
ing only  one  shopper  repwrted  a  theft 

"I  didn't  want  to  get  involved,"  explained 
another  witness. 

One  woman  siiopp>er  drew  her  husband's 
attention  to  a  shoplifter.  His  reaction — 
"Shut  your  face." 

Witnesses  generally  were  not  eager  to  talk 
to  reporters.  When  they  did,  the  contradic- 
tions to  save  face  were  alarmingly  funny. 

What  these  unwitting  partners  In  crime 
failed  to  understand  was  that  shoplifting 
losses  are  ptassed  on  to  them  in  the  rising 
price  of  goods. 

In  another  demonstration,  we  proved  how 
easy  It  Is  for  a  perfect  stranger  to  get  Into 
your  home  We  used  the  ploy  of  checking 
television  sets  for  radiation.  A  camouflaged 
police  officer  armed  with  a  battery  charger 
gained  entrance  to  11  of  12  homes,  all  oc- 
cupied by  women.  Once  Inside,  he  could 
have  robbed  or  raped. 

We  returned  a  week  later.  One  woman  who 
insisted  she  wouldn't  let  anyone  Into  her 
home  shamefacedly  admitted  that  she  had 
allowed  our  con  man  into  the  house.  A  sec- 
ond victim  said  it  was  a  moment  of  weak- 
ness. The  rest  wouldn't  talk. 

When  Alexander  Graham  Bell  Invented  the 
telephone,  he  h.id  no  idea  It  would  be  used 
as  a  burglar's  tc>ol.  The  conservative  burglar 
likes  to  operate  .n  an  empty  home. 

Six  of  12  phone  calls  to  women  on  the  pre- 
text of  giving  them  a  anancial  reward  for  try- 
ing a  fake  product  provided  the  exact  hours 
their  homes  would  not  be  occupied.  The 
others  hedged  but  provided  sufficient  in- 
formation for  a  burglar  to  work  with. 

A  majority  of  citizens  apparently  stand 
four  square  behind  apathy.  No  better  ex- 
ample was  the  handcuffed  escaped  prisoner 
who  boarded  a  transit  bus  across  from  the 
Miami  police  station.  In  camera  range,  he 
paid  his  fare,  ambled  down  the  aisle  of  the 
crowded  vehicle  and  sat  next  to  an  un- 
daunted passenger 

Two  stops  later,  the  fugitive  nudged  his 
seat  partner  to  assist  him  in  getting  off  the 
bus.  She  pulled  the  bell  cord. 

"Yes.  there  was  something  unusual  about 
the  passenger,  he  was  wearing  handcuffs," 
said  the  bus  driver.  "I  was  looking  for  a 
policeman.  '  he  added.  An  ironic  twist  is  that 
the  escaped  prisoner  had  been  picked  up 
near  the  city  Jail. 

"He  knew  what  he  was  doing."  snapped  a 
passenger.  Who  can  argue  with  such  logic'' 

We  had  created  the  unlikely  situation  of 
a  prisoner  on  a  bus  to  give  the  question  of 
public  apathy  a  real  test.  It  got  it. 

Child  molestation  is  another  matter.  We 
staged  four  kldnapings  at  different  shopping 
centers.  All  Involved  screaming  girls  pulled 
Into  cars.  They  were  10  and  14  years  old 

We  filmed  one  phase  of  the  action  from 
Inside  a  Salvation  Army  clothing  drop  where 
a  surprised  donor  discovered  our  photog- 
rapher and  hurriedly  departed. 

Covered  with  clothing,  our  cameraman 
keyed  on  witnesses  to  the  abductions.  Several 
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passersby  paused  but  did  nothing.  One  man 
continued  to  read  a  posted  restaurant  menu. 
Another  continued  Inside  to  order  his  meal. 
Several  girls  gave  an  erroneous  description  of 
the  kidnapers.  But  only  one  man  would  dis- 
cuss what  he  had  seen. 

Coaxed  from  his  window  vantage  point  In- 
side a  resturant.  the  husky  witness  described 
the  abduction  in  detail. 

Asked  why  he  did  nothing  about  It,  he  re- 
plied. "I  was  eating." 

Such  scenes  packaged  in  a  special  presenta- 
tion for  the  NBC  Huntley-Brlnkley  Report 
shocked  citizens  across  the  country. 

The  New  York  Post  said  It  was  a  "frighten- 
ing "  demonstration.  Columnist  Hy  Gardner 
called  for  more  programs  of  revelation 
throughout  the  country. 

United  Press  International,  [iroadcasting, 
Variety.  Backstage,  the  Mutual  Radio  Net- 
work and  others  devoted  an  avalanche  of 
words  to  "Partners  In  Crime." 

While  criminologists,  sociol.iglsts,  psycholo- 
gists, schools,  colleges  and  universities  re- 
quested use  of  the  program  at-  a  mirror  of 
reality,  immediate  pubUc  reaction  was  mixed. 
"The  problem."  said  some,  "is  the  police. 
They  are  equally  apathetic." 

Courtroom  delays  were  criticized.  And  there 
were  charges  that  "defense  attorneys  can 
bend  the  law  .  .  .  criminals  too  frequently 
are  freed  on  technicalities  .  .  .  and  the  wit- 
ness becomes  the  defendant." 

Can  any  of  us  deny  in  toto  the  substance 
of  such  charges? 

And  now  you  are  asking  yourself  if  you 
would  have  reacted  any  different  than  your 
friends  and  neighbors. 

As  newsmen  you  might  have  called  the 
police  or  taken  meaningful  notes  on  the 
criminal  acts.  But  the  bitter  truth  Is  that 
most  of  you  would  have  done  nothing. 

A  fair  question  then  Is  what  was  accom- 
plished by  "Partners  In  Crime?" 

If  nothing  else,  the  program  awakened  a 
latent  public  conscience. 

A  Fort  Lauderdale  couple,  for  Instance, 
ignored  a  gunman's  demand  for  money  and 
called  police.  They  recalled  seeing  the  WCKT 
documentary  and  decided  to  get  Involved. 
The  suspect  was  picked  out  of  a  lineup.  He 
was  wanted  on  a  series  of  charges  .  .  . 

London  Theatrical  Producer  Peter  Cook 
also  saw  the  program.  He  armed  himself 
against  whom  he  though  were  phoney  auto- 
graph seekers  and  refused  to  let  them  into 
his  hotel  room.  Cook  said  he  would  not 
forget  the  lesson  .  .  . 

An  eye  witness  to  a  million  dollar  fire  in 
Pompano  Beach,  Fla.,  credited  the  docu- 
mentary with  his  decision  to  turn  in  an  arson 
suspect  .  .  . 

And  Miami  police  credited  the  documentary 
with  inspiring  usually  apathetic  bystanders 
to  apprehend  some  Jewelry  store  thieves. 

Hopefully  such  reaction  will  proliferate. 
This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  anyone  face  down 
a  gun  or  an  armed  bandit.  This  would  be 
foolhardy.  But  it  Is  evident  that  when  you 
can  easily  answer  a  need  for  help  with  a 
phone  call  to  police  ...  by  taking  down  a 
license  tag  number  ...  or  providing  detailed 
physical  information  about  a  suspect  and 
you  don't  because  you  don't  want  to  get  in- 
volved, this  IS  apathy. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  some  people  Just 
don't  care  what  happens  to  other  people. 
And  few  are  conditioned  to  witness  an  act  of 
violence.  Even  less  are  willing  to  subject 
themselves  to  bodily  harm.  All  of  which  Is 
understandable. 

But  If  you  are  the  don't-get-involved 
type  ...  so  is  your  neighbor.  Unfortunately, 
you  could  also  be  tomorrow  victim's  In  fact, 
you  have  a  48  per  cent  greater  chance  of 
falling  victim  to  crime  than  you  did  seven 
years  ago,  according  to  F.B  I.  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover. 

Hoover  warns  that  "either  we  win  the  war 
against  crime  or  the  priceless  heritage  which 
we  cherish  will  be  destroyed." 
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Reporters,  editors  and  broadcasters  must 
therefore  accept  the  challenge  to  get  in- 
volved. For  public  action  Is  needed  And 
"Partners  In  Crime"  proved  that  It  can  be 
aroused.  But  It  will  take  the  shock  treatment 
article,  the  Imaginative  documentary  to  do 
the  Job.  This  leaves  you  and  /  the  choice  of 
getting  professionally  Involved  or  remaining 
"Partners  In  Crime." 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  REMARKS 
IN  SIGNING  THE  CONSUMER 
CREDIT  PROTECTION  ACT,  PUB- 
LIC LAW  90-321 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OP    MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1968 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday  afternoon  a  number  of  us 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
privileged  to  be  present  in  the  beautiful 
East  Room  of  the  White  House  when 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  signed 
into  law  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act  passed  by  both  Houses  in  final  form 
on  May  22.  An  invited  audience  of  about 
350.  representing  consumer  and  labor 
groups  which  had  worked  8  years  for 
the  passage  of  Federal  truth-in-lendins: 
legislation,  and  also  representing  many 
business  organizations  without  whose 
cooperation  and  assistance  technical 
provisions  of  the  measure  could  not  have 
been  worked  out  satisfactorily,  partici- 
pated in  this  historic  occasion,  along  with 
present  and  former  Federal  and  State 
officials  who  had  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  legislation. 

In  his  remarks,  the  President  described 
the  occasion  as  "a  day  that  most  Ameri- 
cans have  been  waiting  for  for  8  lon'^ 
years. "  And  he  paid  .special  tribute  to 
former  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  of  Illi- 
nois, who  first  proposed  truth-in-lendini; 
legislation,  and  who  devoted  much  of  his 
time  and  energy  in  his  last  6  years  in  the 
Senate  in  dramatizing  and  publicizing 
and  promoting  this  great  forward  step 
in  consumer  protection. 

Although  the  bill  as  finally  enacted 
goes  far  beyond  the  original  Douglas  bill 
by  including  many  provisions  initiated  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  think  all 
of  us  who  had  any  share  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Public  Law  90-321.  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act,  will  forever 
acknowledge  that  without  Paul  Douglas" 
pioneering  work  and  untiring  leadership 
on  this  issue,  no  legislation  could  have 
been  enacted. 

The  President  also  cited  the  leading 
roles  played  by  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
Honorable  Wright  Patman.  who  has 
spent  nearly  40  years  battling  for  the 
public  interest  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  Senator  William 
Proxmzre,  of  Wisconsin,  who  succeeded 
Senator  Douglas  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  handling  truth-in- 
lending  legislation  last  year,  and  suc- 
ceeded for  the  first  time  in  getting  a 
truth-in-lending  bill  out  of  subcommit- 
tee; then  proceeding  to  pass  it  through 
the  full  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
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Committee  and  through  the  Senate  on 
a  remarkable  rollcall  vote  of  92  to  0. 

President  Johnson  paid  particular 
credit  to  the  career  civil  servants  in  tlie 
Department  of  the  Treasury  who  devised 
the  actuarial  tables  which  removed  much 
of  the  controversy  over  the  practicability 
of  determining  annual  percentage  rates 
for  the  finance  charges  on  installment 
loans  and  purchases.  We  are  all  indebted 
to  Under  Secretar>'  of  the  Treasury  Jo- 
seph W.  Barr,  a  fonner  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, who  was  assigned  by  President 
Johnson  to  coordinate  the  executive  de- 
partment's legislative  work  on  this  legis- 
lation, and  who  put  the  best  technical 
brains  in  the  Treasury  to  work  on  the 
task  of  devising  clear  and  simple  tables 
demonstrating  how  the  bill's  disclosure 
requirements  on  installment  credit  could 
be  carried  out. 

REMARKS    BY    THE    PRE.STOENT    AND    AMBASSADOR 
VANCE  ON   PARIS  TALKS 

Before  proceeding  to  his  remarks  on 
the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  last 
Wednesday,  the  President  talked  about 
the  negotiations  now  going  on  in  Paris 
between  representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  North  Vietnam,  and  expressed 
his  heartfelt  hope  that  "we  can  get  peace 
in  the  world."  Among  those  present  was 
Ambassador  Cyrus  Vance,  who  is  assist- 
ing one  of  our  greatest  Americans,  the 
Honorable  W.  Averell  Harriman.  at  those 
talks.  Ambassador  Vance  also  spoke 
briefly  at  the  White  House  bill  signing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  remarks 
about  the  Paris  talks  and  also  those  by 
Mr.  Vance  are  included  in  the  transcript 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  East  Room  last 
Wednesday  in  connection  with  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act.  Under  unanimous  consent.  I  submit 
the  White  House  release  of  the  full  text 
of  President's  Johnson's  remarks  and 
those  of  Ambassador  Vance,  as  follows: 
Remarks  of  the  President  and  Ambassador 

Cyrus    'Vance    Upon    Signing    S.    5.    the 

Thuth-in-Lending   Bill,   the  East  Room, 

THE  White  House,  May  29.  1968 

The  President.  Mr.  Vice  President.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, my  beloved  friend  Senator  Douglas, 
Distinguished  Guests,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: 

I  :isk  your  Indulgence  for  being  late.  We 
had  a  rather  extended  briefing  on  a  subject 
that  means  more  to  all  of  us  than  any  other 
subject,  and  that  is  how  we  can  get  peace 
in  the  world. 

I  have  been  talking  to  Mr.  Vance  since 
before  8:00  o'clock  this  morning,  reviewing 
all  the  developments  of  the  past  two  weeks. 
He  is  preparing  to  return  to  Paris.  He  has 
been  briefing  our  Cabinet  and  evaluating  for 
us  the  developments  there. 

I  assume  It  Is  not  Inappropriate  here  to 
observe  that  back  last  August  we  searched 
our  minds  and  our  hearts  and  our  principles 
and  laid  down  a  program  which  was  subse- 
quently announced  In  San  Antonio  that  we 
were  hopeful  w^ould  lead  to  the  peace  table. 

That  program  was  rejected  outright  and 
we  searched  many  other  avenues  and  many 
other  conferences. 

On  March  31st.  X  reached  a  decision  that 
U  we  would  take  the  unusual  step  of  exer- 
cising great  restraint  on  our  own  part  by 
eliminating  our  offensive  efforts  over  90  per- 
cent of  the  population  In  North  Vietnam 
and  78  percent  of  the  territory,  if  we  did 
that  unilaterally,  without  expecting  any- 
thing from  them  or  asking  anything  from 
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them,  that  might  lead  to  the  talk  table 
where  we  could  dlscu.ss  this  matter.  If  we 
could  talk,  that  might  lead  to  some  agree- 
ment sometime. 

It  was  an  adventure.  There  were  no  guar- 
antees Involved  about  what  It  would  do.  But 
we  thought  It  offered  new  hope.  I  didn't  feel 
that  It  was  a  matter  that  could  be  involved 
in  partisan-year  politics  or  personal  ambi- 
tion. For  that  reason,  I  said  that  we  will  do 
this  to  try  to  get  to  the  table  and  to  con- 
vince not  only  everyone  abroad,  but  every- 
one at  home  that  it  Is  no  election  year  gim- 
mick. I  made  the  additional  decision  not  to 
seek  re-election. 

We  have  gone  i>art  of  the  way.  We  are  at 
the  t.able.  It  took  us  a  month  to  get  there. 
Some  people  were  not  helpful  to  us  In  getting 
there  but  we  are  there,  thank  goodness. 

The  next  question  Is:  What  do  we  do 
ther''?  We  hope  we  make  progress.  We  don't 
know  We  have  not  m.ade  nwich  vip  to  date. 
We  can't  see  the  future,  but  we  are  going  to 
try.  That  is  why  we  are  late.  Thank  you  for 
yotir  understanding. 

Today  is  a  day  that  most  Americans  have 
been  waiting  for  for  eight  long  years.  With 
this  bill,  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act.  we  are  entering  an  era  of  honesty  In 
the  marketplace. 

At  long  Ifust  the  consumer  will  receive  the 
treatment  he  deserves  when  he  borrows 
money.  The  buyer  will  be  allowed  to  know 
what  the  seller  has  always  knowu — that  Is, 
how  much  interest  he  will  have  to  piy  on  a 
credit  purchase. 

This  bill,  I  think,  is  an  example  of  Gov- 
ernment working  at  Its  best — Government 
responding  Ui  the  growing  and  the  changing 
needs  of  the  people.  Good  Government  does 
respond  to  change. 

Here  is  Just  one  example  of  how  those 
needs  have  grown:  In  1946,  one  year  after 
the  end  of  the  war,  consumer  credit 
amounted  to  $8  billion. 

This  year  the  figure  will  be  not  $8  billion. 
but  well  over  $100  billion. 

Yet  all  during  those  22  years  of  great 
growth,  our  laws  did  not  grow.  They  have 
not  changed  at  all  to  meet  these  new  de- 
mands. 

The  old  argument  was  that  telling  a  man 
exactly  how  much  Interest  he  would  be  called 
upon  to  pay  would  confuse  him. 

Well,  today  we  know  better.  We  know  that 
our  consumers  should  be  able  to  shop  for 
credit  as  knowledgeably  as  they  shop  for 
groceries  or  merchandise. 

When  our  parents  have  to  borrow  for  their 
children's  education  or  to  pay  medical  bills. 
they  should  be  told  not  Just  how  much  a 
month  they  will  be  paj-ing,  but  the  total  debt 
that  they  are  pledging  themselves  to  sign 
up  for. 

When  a  housewife  opens  a  charge  account 
at  a  department  store,  she  will  not  have  to 
compute  how  much  1  ''-j  percent  a  month 
comes  to  She  will  be  told  that  the  annual 
rate  is  18  percent,  and  exactly  how  much  of 
her  total  bill  goes  to  finance  charges. 

When  a  man  takes  out  a  personal  loan  to 
pay  for  a  new  car.  the  finance  company  won't 
be  able  to  say  simply  "$5  down  and  $25  a 
month."  The  buyer  must  be  told  how  many 
months  he  will  be  paying,  how  much  of  his 
money  pays  Interest  and  other  carrying 
charges. 

If  a  man  falls  into  debt,  he  will  not  be 
punished  by  unreasonable  garnishment  of 
his  salary.  He  will  not  be  deprived  of  food  for 
his  family  or  money  for  his  rent.  He  will  not 
be  fired  out  of  hand. 

If  a  householder  or  a  small  businessman 
falls  prey  to  loan  sharks,  his  body  and  his 
property  will  be  protected  from  extortionists 
by  stiff  Federal  penalties. 

As  President.  I  know  of  no  single  piece  of 
l^lslation  which  is  of  more  pressing  or  more 
personal  concern  to  more  of  our  consumers 
than  this  bill.  This  bill  Is  truly  a  triumph  for 
truth. 
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We  are  establishing  today  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Consumer  Finance  to  continue  to 
study  these  problems  and  to  make  sure  we 
don't  again  let  our  actions  fall  behind  our 
needs. 

I  don't  think  any  of  you  know  how  pleased 
I  am  and  how  happy  I  am  to  see  Senator  Paul 
Douglas,  our  old  friend,  here  with  us  In  the 
East  Room  today.  He  is  a  battle-scarred  war- 
rior with  many  victories  and  many  defeats 
under  his  belt.  But  this  Is  one  of  his  proud- 
est victories.  This  is  his  bill.  He  has  been 
championing  It  for  eight  years. 

This  bin  also  belongs  to  many  other 
people.  It  belongs  to  our  good  lady  friend, 
that  able  Congresswoman  from  Missouri. 
Congresswoman  Sullivan.  She  fought — and  I 
say  "fought"— lor  a  strong  and  an  effective 
bill  when  others  would  have  settled  for  less. 
She  was  supported  by  her  colleagues  In  the 
House,  particularly  her  Chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  Congress- 
man Patman,  who  I  am  glad  to  welcome  here 
today. 

It  Is  Senator  Proxmlre's  bill.  too.  He  recog- 
nized the  needs  of  this  Nation  and  he  saw  to 
it  that  those  needs  were  met. 

But  most  of  all.  this  bill  belongs  to  all  200 
million  of  us — alert,  aware  and  demanding 
consumers  that  we  are. 

I  want  to  particularly  thank  every  Member 
of  Congress,  House  and  Senate,  lor  what  you 
may  have  done  to  make  this  occasion  possible. 
I  particularly  want  to  single  out  one  person 
In  the  Executive  department,  one  ot  our  much 
overlooked  individuals,  the  career  public 
servant.  Mr.  Cedrlc  W.  KroU  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  Mr.  KroU  Is  the  Government's 
actuary.  He  is  a  veteran  of  more  than  25  years 
of  Federal  service. 

He  and  his  colleagues  In  the  Treasury's 
Office  of  Public  Debt  Analysis  had  a  tough 
Job  to  do  before  we  could  even  begin  to  get  a 
Truth-In-Lending  Bill.  The  lenders  had 
argued  that  any  bill  was  unworkable  because 
of  the  variety  of  credit  transactions  involved. 
They  said  tlie  requirements  were  Just  too 
complicated  to  be  calculated  with  accuracy 
Well,  Mr.  Kroll  and  his  associates  did  not 
buy  those  arguments.  They  put  lieads  to- 
gether and  came  up  with  a  set  of  interest 
rate  tables  and  schedules  that  make  d;sclo- 
sure  of  the  many  v.arietles  of  credit  trans- 
actions relatively  simple.  They  cracked  this 
tough,  impossible,  big.  technical  problem  that 
had  stalled  a  Truth-In-Lending  Bill  for  years. 
These  few  men.  these  quiet,  effective  men. 
whom  the  Government  is  built  on — men  and 
women  like  them — are  called  bureaucrats 
sometimes  In  the  heat  of  debate  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  call  them  real  patriots.  They  were 
working  backstage  and  they  proved  that  this 
bill  could  be  made  to  work  These  men.  and 
thousands  like  them,  are  living  proof  of  how 
our  Government  works  for  the  people. 

We  owe  this  bill  and  other  good  bills  to 
our  career  civil  servants  who  are  always 
working  behind  the  scenes  to  belter  our  lives 
and  usually  doing  the  things  for  which  we 
take  the  credit. 

I  am  proud  today  to  speak  for  not  only 
our  consumers  and  for  all  of  our  people  in 
recognizing  our  debt  and  paying  our  thanks 
to  the  public  servants  who  go  unheralded, 
unknown,  and  unsung,  and  who  make  our 
prosperity  and  our  security  better  by  their 
careers. 

But  I  want  to  rgaln  pay  my  compliments 
and  salute  the  selflessness  of  Miss  Betty  Pur- 
ness,  who  came  here  to  undertake  consumer 
leadership  and  who  has  not  only  undertaken 
It.  she  has  provided  plenty  of  It. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

This  is  unusual,  and  I  don't  want  to  take 
much  more  of  your  time,  but  we  do  have 
another  man  who  has  given  eight  or  nine 
years  of  his  life  to  Federal  service  in  many 
capacities — in  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government,  in  the  milit.ary  branch  of  the 
Government,  in  'he  diplomatic  branch  of 
the  Crovernment — and  he  Is  one  of  the  great 
public  servants  of  our  time.  I  want  him  to 
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take  the  next  lew  niinutes  of  your  time  on 
the  thing  that  is  most  in  your  heart — peace 
In  the  world    Cy  Vance 

Ambassador  Vance.  Mr  President,  Ladles 
and  Gentlemen: 

As  a  result  of  the  speech  of  March  31st, 
and  the  actions  announced  therein,  we  are 
now  at  the  conference  table  in  Paris. 

It  took  us  a  month  to  get  to  the  confer- 
ence t.ible.  How  long  it  will  wke  us  to  achieve 
a  just  and  honorable  peace  at  the  conference 
table,  we  do  not  know 

The  road  ahead  I  believe  will  probably 
be  lona;  and  difficult  However,  we  will  per- 
severe in  our  search  for  a  Just  and  honor- 
able peace  so  that  peace  and  prosperity  may 
be  brought  to  Southeast  A-sia  and  to  the 
world 

Thank  vou,  Mr   President. 


GREEN  POWER 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    •.VISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3.  1968 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  last  few  months 
much  has  been  said  about  black  power 
and  more  emphasis  is  being  siven  to 
'black  economic  power."  or  as  I  prefer  to 
call  it,  "sreen  power." 

An  excellent  editorial  on  this  subject 
was  recently  aired  by  radio  station 
V/HBL  in  Sheboygan.  Wis. 

In  order  to  share  this  editorial  with 
my  colleagues,  it  is  included  here  as  part 
of  my  remarks : 

Black  Economic  Power 

In  this  period  of  discontent,  the  pessimists 
in  our  society  seem  to  be  most  vocal.  They 
seem  obsessed  with  finding  the  faults  and 
weaknesses  of  the  nation  upon  which  they 
blame  all  our  problems,  including  the  racial 
situation. 

We  believe  it  is  necessary  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  fault-finders  certain  f.icts  and 
figures  that  explain  much  of  the  strength 
of  this  nation. 

In  the  area  of  economics,  the  Income  trend 
is  a  dramatic  case  in  point.  Consider  the  fact 
'hat  a  generation  ago.  only  five  percent  of 
.America's  families  had  .innual  incomes  of 
S3.000  or  more;  by  1967.  more  than  50  per- 
cent had  Incomes  of  55.000  or  higher. 

Between  1959  and  1967.  the  number  of 
f.imil:es  below  the  $5,000  mark  decreased  by 
four  million:  In  the  same  period,  families  of 
SIOOOO  ir  better  doubled  from  17  percent 
of  the  total  to  45  percent 

.^s  :cr  the  future.  Fortune  Magazine  esti- 
mates that  by  1975  the  percentage  of  fami- 
lies with  annual  .ncomes  of  more  than 
JIO.OOO  will  be  above  50  p>ercent. 

It  should  be  emphasi.^ed  that  the  trend  ap- 
plies to  all  Inome  groups. 

How  :s  this  possible'  Why  has  this  en- 
couraging trend  >cciirred'  The  .mswer  can 
b*  round  In  the  .■soundness  of  our  free  enter- 
prise e4.-oiioniv  Despite  the  restrictions  and 
handicaps  p.aced  upon  r  by  government  dur- 
ing the  ;  i»t  JO  \e«ri.  'Ur  ecoiiomic  way  of 
'..it  hm*  provided  the»«  dramatic  inccxme  in- 
re 19C* 

The  <ui-cr«»  of  our  economl.."  »v»tem.  relates 
«lir»ct;T  •(>  "h«  prublein*  facinij  minority 
atoijtu  m  .lur  cuuntr)  t  jd«> 

In  rtnent  wwlu  al  !e«t  >ne  major  Neuro 
.irgauilAtlon  h4«  c<.>to*  t<<  the  r««llZ4llun  that 
tft»  '.itur*  -ft  th»  N«fr<'  ,'u»l  i»  the  White 
.»  •.•«i  dir*it.)r  •  .  »<-i>«ua»«c  ;«»rtor»  That 
rrvup  u  tl>«  Cu4icr«M  •(  fUclAl  Equ|iit(> 
Tivtter  bixjvii  **  *  OKI 

In    *    ua-p«#»   pr«if>i^<u    ('OMt   •aul      W* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

enterprise  to  achieve  a  solution  of  America's 
crisis." 

"Handouts  are  demeaning,"  said  the  CORE 
proposal  "They  do  violence  to  a  man,  strip 
him  of  dignity,  and  breed  in  him  a  hatred 
of  the  total  system."  CORE'S  answer  is  a 
community  development  program  to  "draw 
funds  from  many  sources  and  promote  self- 
generating  growth  with  the  aim  in  time  of 
ending  reliance  upon  the  taxpayer" 

We  strongly  believe  that  this  proposal  will 
most  quickly  and  effectively  begin  to  lift  the 
Negro  out  of  many  of  his  problems  Further- 
more, it  demonstrates  a  faith  in  our  system 
and  a  desire  to  solve  problems  within  the 
framework  of  a  system  which  has  worked  in 
the  past  He  wants  a  piece  of  "the  action." 
for  which  we  cannot  blame  him. 

Many  negroes,  such  as  those  leading  CORE. 
desire  "to  work  for  the  benefits  of  our  eco- 
nomic way  of  life.  A  strong,  free  und  com- 
petitive economic  system  has  worked  wonders 
in  this  country  .  .  It  can  work  wonders  for 
the  Negro  .  .  It  has  made  the  United  States 
the  envy  of  every  other  nation  in  the 
world  .  .  .  and  it  Is  economic  freedom  that 
must  be  a  part  of  human  freedom. 

The  economic  advancement  as  indicated 
by  the  Income  statistics  we  cited,  can  apply 
TO  all  segments  of  our  population  provided 
they  demonstrate  a  confidence  and  a  willlng- 
iiess  to  help  strengthen  and  preserve  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

Not  the  "Black  Power"  of  violence,  but 
"Black  Economic  Power."  will  help  to  solve 
our  racial  Inequities. 


June  3,  1968 


New  Rochelle  said  the  telegram  about  the 
deaths  was  dated  April  30. 

Cpl.  Wilson  was  a  graduate  of  Dobbs  Ferry 
High  School  and  attended  C.  W.  Post  Col- 
lege for  a  year  before  enlisting  in  the  Ma- 
rines in  September  1966.  He  arrived  In  Viet- 
nam March  3,  1967,  after  completion  of  train- 
ing at  Parrls  Island,  S.C.  and  Camp  Lejeune, 
N.C. 

He  was  the  third  Dobbs  Ferry  man  to  die 
in  Vietnam 


L.  CPL.  ROBERT  C.  WILSON.  U.S.  MA- 
RINE CORPS.  KILLED  IN  VIETNAM 


June  3,  1968 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3.  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  report  that  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, L.  Cpl.  Robert  C.  Wilson,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  of  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y.,  has 
died  in  Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  courage  of  this 
young  man  and  to  honor  his  memory  by 
inserting  herewith,  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record,  the  following  article: 

(From   the   White   Plains    iN.Y.l    Reporter 
Dispatch.  May  24.  1968] 
Viet  Death  of  Marine  Is  Confirmed 
DoEBS  Ferry — The  Marine  Corps  has  con- 
firmed the  death  of  a  young  man  who  has 
been  missing  In  Vietnam  and  presumed  dead 
for  several  months 

The  family  of  Lance  Cpl.  Robert  C.  Wilson, 
21.  of  117  Bellair  Drive,  received  confirma- 
tion that  the  youth  was  killed  Jan.  8  in  a 
crash  of  a  large  transport  helicopter  near 
Da  Nang 

Cpl.  Wilson  w.as  one  of  six  children  of  Mr. 
■ind  Mrs  Robert  G.  Wilson. 

.^t  the  time  of  the  crash.  Cpl.  Wilson  was 
.isslgned  to  delivering  i>ersonal  effects  to 
wounded  men  .ind  was  en  route  to  Da  Nang 
Hospital  when  the  helicopter,  wilii  45  aboard. 
cra>hed  into  .>  mounlain  peak  Before  that 
.issignmeiit.  he  had  seen  combat  action. 

On  Feb  21  his  !  imlly  received  word  that 
!.e  Aai  missing  and  presumed  dead. 

His  i.imily  received  word  today  that  their 
^  >n  *<>»  deau 

Mrs  Wilson  ».ild  she  received  .»  telegram, 
le.nered  by  t»u  officers  of  the  Marine  Corp* 
iiu!  Ki  Ne»  Roilielle  5Uting  thai  a  search 
1  °nr  Are  Kat«  «»s  made  by  military  and 
riuiiMi  rxfiff^  and  aU  ab(i*rd  the  heltcupter 
*  »r«  no*  »a*un>«d  drad 

\  •^>ke»ni*n   .'   ■  n»  U&nue  Corp*  unu  in 


LETTER  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT- 
REVIEW  OF  EVENTS  AND  SOME 
SOUND  ADVICE 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3.  1968 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  often 
happens  that  folks  back  home  can  view 
the  spectrum  of  events  vvith  amazing 
clarity  and  understanding.  An  instance 
of  that  kind  is  contained  in  a  remark- 
ably intuitive  letter  written  to  me  by 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Capps  Anderson,  of  Del 
Rio.  Tex. 

The  letter  follows: 

Hon.  O.  C.  Fisher. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Sra:  As  an  average  citizen,  I  ieel 
there  is  very  little  that  I  can  do  concerning 
current  events  but  I  must  say  that  some  one 
needs  to  be  heard.  Indifference  among  Amer- 
icans to  the  present  problem  is  alarming. 
The  greatest  enemy  of  .America  is  inside 
America  engaged  in  un-American  activities. 

Statistics  shout  to  high  heaven  about 
crimes  and  riots  on  our  streets,  the  criminal 
code  and  Courts  are  coddling  the  criminal. 
Encouragement  to  subversion  is  unparalleled 
in  our  history.  If  we  do  not  move  against 
this  wave  ot  destruction  from  within— and 
soon,  it  may  be  too  late — too  late  to  stop 
the  Communist  menace  inside  .'\menca. 
Leaders  of  mobs  and  movements  may  deny 
any  Communist  influence  or  affiliation  but 
their  actions  betray  them.  When  we  see  some- 
thing which  looks  like  a  mule,  has  ears  like 
one.  has  the  shape  of  one— it  is  a  mule.  When 
men  act  and  Uilk  like  Communists— they 
are  helping  the  Communist  cause. 

In  a  concern  for  the  state  of  the  "welfare' 
we  have  endangered  the  welfare  of  the  States 
No  country  in  the  world  ever  rewarded  a.s 
many  of  its  people  for  unemployment  born  ci 
laziness  and  the  realization  that  the  federa: 
government  would  teed  them.  No  nation  ha^ 
ever  paid  so  many  for  the  practice  of  il- 
legitimacy—the more  births  the  more  beans 
and  beef  by  a  government  check.  The  princi- 
ple "If  a  man  does  not  work,  neither  If-t 
him  eat"  cannot  continue  to  be  Ignored  with- 
out penalty  The  government  has  not  solved 
the  problem  it  has  subsidized  the  problems 
of  the  poor  Those  who  will  work,  those  who 
will  show  initiative  are  being  asked  to  take 
more  and  m<re  of  the  load  as  the  number 
of  the  irresponsible  multiplies  It  is  difficult 
to  motivate  men  to  work  when  they  feel  they 
can  always  look  to  the  government 

The  advocates  of  civil  disobedience  are  en- 
dangering the  security  of  the  very  country 
under  whose  protection  they  are  allowed  t  ■ 
act    Dli.  >bedience  to  any  ol   '-ur  laws  is   not 

civil"  and  no  cause  is  s.i  worthy  a.s  to  war- 
rant s<jme  members  of  society  picking  >  u: 
the  laws  they  dislike  and  disobeying  them 
The  thief  do»»  not  like  laws  against  ^t«alln|< 
and  the  murderer  d'W*  !i"t  :ik*  the  la* 
agaiast  murder  Ihls  >l<je»  not  nuUL*  the 
r<<t>b#r  righteou*  k-t  the  killer  kind    C*cb  i  n» 


becoming  a  law  unto  himself  and  doing  what 
is  right  in  his  own  eyes  will  make  actions 
of   early   day    American    vigilantes    look    like 

child's  play. 

The  demonstrator  who  shouts  "police  bru- 
tality" would  be  very  quick  to  report  his 
stolen  car  to  the  police  The  marcher  who 
criticizes  police,  would  be  the  first  to  com- 
plain if  his  march  were  not  police  protected. 
The  right  to  debate  gives  no  one  the  right 
to  disturb.  The  right  of  dissent  should  not 
be  perverted  to  mean  the  right  to  destroy. 
People  are  using  our  freedom  a.s  a  cloak  to 
cover  their  sins  of  subversion  The  slogan  "po- 
lice brutalitv"  is  being  taught  to  mob  mem- 
bers so  thev  can  gain  the  sympathy  of  the 
public  against  law  enforcement  officials  In  a 
movement  to  destroy  law  and  order  m  Amer- 
ica. 

The  Communist  party  is  \ising  the  poor 
and  protestors  to  divide  our  country  Never 
since  the  davs  of  the  Civil  war.  has  our  Na- 
tion's people  been  so  divided.  We  all  need 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  or  lie  down  and 
be  run  over  by  the  ruthless  rulers  of  other 
lands. 

If  at  any   time,   we  can  do  anything  lor 
you,  please  lot  us  know 
Yovirs  very  truly. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Anderson. 


a  Xeroxed  copy  of  the 


.^  ..^^.^^ --  — document  have 

been' "ma"tched    with    a    complete    copy    for 

identification  pur!X)ses. 

The  next  paragraph  of  each  of  the 
four  above-cited  charges  reads: 

The  act  of  cutting  the  classification  In- 
dicators from  a  document  "mutilates"  that 
document  within  the  meaning  of  18  U.S.C. 
2071.  Exhibit  D  is  a  statement  from  Messrs. 
Shea,  Belisle  and  Rosetti.  attesting  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  identified  these  clippings 
as  having  come  Irom  the  classified  docu- 
ment referred  to  above. 


WHO  MUTILATED  THE 
DOCUMENTS? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3.  1968 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  June  2.  the  Chicago  Tribunes 
veteran  newsman  Willard  Edwards,  dealt 
at  length  with  the  case  of  Otto  F.  Otepka. 
the  State  Department  security  officer 
whom  the  State  Department  tried  un- 
successfully to  dismiss  for  giving  infor- 
mation to  a  Senate  investigating  sub- 
committee. Otepka  seeks  to  be  exoner- 
ated of  the  charges  brought  by  State 
and  returned  to  his  former  position  in 
the  Office  of  Security.  For  those  who  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  follow  this 
celebrated  case  closely,  the  Edwards'  ar- 
ticle provides  a  capsule  treatment  of  this 
long  and  complex  case. 

For  those  who  have  followed  Otepka's 
battle  with  State,  the  seemingly  impos- 
sible attempt  to  wring  any  vestige  of 
.iustice  from  this  agency  is  all  too  famil- 
iar. The  mutilation  of  documents  aspect 
of  the  Otepka  case  is  a  good  case  in 
point. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  State 
originally  charged  Otepka  with  13  spe- 
cific counts,  charges  4  through  11  having 
to  do  with  the  declassification  and  mu- 
tilation of  documents.  Charges  5.  7.  9. 
and  1 1  begin  with  this  statement : 

■you  have  been  responsible  for  the  mutila- 
tion of  a  classified  document  in  violation 
of  18  U.SC    2071 


Then,  in  each  of  the  charges,  the  Stale 
Department  idenlifies  eacii  document 
and  precedes  in  each  charge  wnh  this 
statement 

spetincallv  On  June  18  19«3.  u  Xeroxed 
ropy  of  the  tops  i.nd  bntoms  <!  tlie  pages 
of  the  aforementioned  document  was  re- 
trieved trom  y  .ur  burn  bag  This  burn  bag 
«as  I  btmned  from  the  Mall  Rot.m  m  ■c- 
■»fd«nc#  mull  lUf  procedure  oulined  «»-^ve 
T^m»  topa  and  bottotna  which  *•«  cut  from 


It  would  appear  from  the  wording  of 
charges  that  the  State  Department  had 
a  pretty  good  case  against  Otepka.  But 
what   happened?   Ju.st   before   Otepka's 
hearing  before  State  got  underway,  that 
agency   dropped   tiiese  charges   against 
Otepka.  For  some  reason  the  possibility 
of  perhaps  convicting  Otepka  of  a  Fed- 
eral offense,  which  calls  for  a  fine  of 
S2.000   and  a  jail  sentence  of   up  to  3 
vears  or  both,  somehow  lost  its  urgency. 
Otepka  denied  that  he  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  mutiiution  of  documents  and 
welcomed    the    opportunity    to    cross- 
examine  at  least  1 1  persons  at  the  hear- 
ings. After  State  dropped  these  charges. 
Otepka's  oppoitunity  to  question  these 
people  was  eliminated. 

Later,  when  Otepka  appealed  the  State 
Department  decision  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  he  requested  that  the  muti- 
lation charges  be  reviewed  by  the  Com- 
mission and  the  above-mentioned  people 
be  made  to  appear  in  connection  with 
the  mutilations.  The  Commission  denied 
his  request,  and  the  actual  pcrpctuators 
of  the  offense  have  still  not  been  appre- 
hended. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  late  to  catch  the 
culprits.  The  statute  of  limitations  on 
offenses  under  18  U.S.C.  2071  is  a  period 
of  5  years.  As  the  wording  in  the  charges 
mentions  the  date  of  June  18.  1963.  as 
beinir  the  date  when  the  mutilated  docu- 
ments were  retrieved  from  the  burn  bags, 
the  5-year  period  has  not  as  yet  expired. 
Of  course.  State's  strategy  is  clear. 
They  are  stalling  until  the  statute  of 
limitations  runs  out.  thus  preventing 
prosecution  of  the  actual  violators.  They 
are  doing  the  very  same  thing  with  re- 
gard to  the  perjury  charges  connected 
with  the  case,  which  charges  also  have 
a  statute  of  limitation  of  5  years. 

I  intend  to  inquire  of  State  what  has 
been  done  to  apprehend  those  responsible 
for  this  violation  of  a  Federal  .'::tatute. 
If  Otepka  is  guilty,  he  .should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  free.  In  the  same  vein,  if 
the  State  Department  clique  is  guilty, 
they  should  b"  made  to  face  the  charges. 
One  thing  is  clear:  if  these  violations 
are  not  cleared  up  shortly,  the  American 
people  mu.st  make  the  Otepka  case  a 
campaign  issue  in  this  presidential  elec- 
tion year, 

I  include  the  article  entitled.  Otepka 
Pres-ses  Fight  To  Regain  State  Depart- 
ment Post.'  by  Willard  Edwards,  in  the 
Record  at  this  point; 

<>r>,'Ks  1'Hfo.is  Hr.Hi  To  BroAiN  .^^TAir 

ntPARIMLNT  Post 

Bv   Wlll.ird    Kdwardsi 

Washisoion      June     1     Otto     F      otepka 

■  joked  up  »ith  a  stnile  »"<m  \Ur  ♦w»rm  <  f 

:rc»l     p.p*r»     .ud     »v>,k»    >.e    »*►     ;-rn-.;ng 

H'   »•»  engaged  In   a   }»m»llai   pract.i'-e    the 
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drafting  of  a  memorandum  for  his  attorney 
as  the  basis  or  his  latest  appeal  In  a  battle 
for  reinstatement  as  the  state  departments 
chief   security   officer. 

That  struggle  for  vindication  now  Is  in  Ita 
fifth  year  and  seems  fated  to  continue  for 
additional  vears.  Rep.  John  N.  Erlenborn 
IR  111  I  today  voiced  a  suspicion  widely 
held  in  Congress  that  "Otepka's  troubles  will 
continue  at  least  a  year  unUl  we  get  a  nevj 
President  and  a  new  8ecretar>-  of  state  next 

■^Otepka's  troubles  actually  began  more 
than  seven  vears  ago.  in  December.  1960, 
when  he  was  summoned  to  a  private  meet- 
ing with  two  members  of  the  lnc«mlng  Ken- 
nedy cabinet.  They  were  Secretary  of  State- 
designate  Dean  Rusk  and  Attorney  Oeneral- 
deslgnaie  Robert  F  Kennedy.  Hostilities 
brewed  at  that  conference,  when  Otepka  re- 
sisted pressures  to  relax  security  regulations, 
continue  to  t'nis  day. 

LINES  IN  FACE 

The  intervening  years  have  put  some  lines 
in  Otepka's  face  and  some  gray  in  his  hair. 
Heavy  legal  exi>euses  have  plunged  him  into 
debt 'But  he  has  no  thought  of  quitting  a 
struggle  against  federal  harassment  which 
some  ha\e  compared  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  infamous  Dreyfus  case  which  shook 
France  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Twelve 
years   passed   before   Dreyfus   won   exonera- 

Some  friends  of  Otepka  have  urged  him  to 
accept  the  partial  victory  he  won  last  De- 
cember when  Rusk  vacated  the  original  order 
dismissing  him  from  office,  entered  In 
November.  1963.  and  sabstituted  a  demotion 
in  grade,  a  reprimand  and  an  order  barring 
liim  from  security  duties. 

Otepka  conceded  that  he  sometimes  had 
thought  01  giving  up.  His  legal  costs  thus  far 
have  totaled  $26,000.  most  of  them  supplied 
thru  contributions  to  the  American  Defense 
funds  headed  bv  James  M.  Stewart.  391  N. 
Walnut  st  .  Wood  Dale.  Ill  But  Otepka  has 
been  obliged  to  borrow  $7,000  from  a  relative 
The  demotion  is  costing  him  $6,160  a  year  in 
income  and  he  Is  at  present  on  a  leave-wlth- 
out-pav  basis. 

"I  can't  quit' 

•  But  I  can't  quit. "  he  said.  "Thousands  of 
people  have  supported  me  and  contributed 
to  my  fight.  I  would  be  betraying  them  and 
both  Congress  and  all  government  employees 
If  1  gave  up.  There's  Just  one  Issue  Involved— 
the  right  of  federal  workers  to  give  Infor- 
mation to  congress  when  they  see  wrongdoing 
in  their  departments." 

He  had  just  finished  a  study  of  the  latest 
finding  against  him  and  found  It  full  of 
errors  and  omissions.  This  was  the  ruling  of 
James  Masterson.  chief,  appeals  examining 
offic*  Civil  Service  commission,  rejecting 
Otepka's  peUtlon  for  \acatlon  of  Rusks 
demotion  and  reprimand  order. 

Otepka  and  his  attorney.  Roger  Robb,  who 
has  just  won  a  S75.000  libel  Judgment  for 
Barry  Goldwater,  will  file  a  formal  appeal 
from'  Mastersons  findings  to  the  board  of 
appeals  and  review  of  the  Civil  Service  com- 
mission. 

CITES    2    MEN 

•  Why  has  the  commission  shied  away  from 
investigating  the  strange  immunity  to  Prose- 
cution  of  John  F  RelUy  and  David  Belisle 
two  of  the  principal  instigaUjrs  of  wrongful 
actions  against  me?  "  asked  Otepka 

Rellly  and  Belisle.  director  and  deputy 
director  of  the  office  of  .security,  state  depart- 
ment were  exposed  :u-  principals  in  the 
vendetta  against  Otepka  Rellly,  lorced  to 
-ohlgu  lor  having  lestined  f..lsely,  waf  quickly 
employed  bv  the  Federal  commuuicationa 
r.«iimi«ilon  at  a  high  v.lary  Belisle  ^^a* 
traiu-lerred  U^  a  high  P-M  in  the  Americwi 
emt>a»»y  m  Bonn  The  uisuce  deparunent 
u-nore^l  (.igp«»tiol.s  bv  Ihe  S»n»W  inVrmal 
.«  ,ini>  »..r«v.i.:T,.iitre  that  »h«ir  condjrt  «>• 
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take  the  next  lew  minutes  of  your  time  on 
the  thing  that  Is  most  In  your  heart — peace 
In  the  world.  Cy  Vance 

Ambassador  Vance.  Mr  President.  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen : 

As  a  result  of  the  speech  of  March  31st. 
and  the  actions  announced  therein,  we  are 
now  at  the  conference  table  In  Paris. 

It  took  us  a  month  to  get  to  the  confer- 
ence table.  How  long  it  will  uke  us  to  achieve 
a  Just  and  honorable  peace  at  the  conference 
table,  we  do  not  know 

The  road  ahead.  I  believe,  will  probably 
be  long  and  difficult  However,  we  will  per- 
severe in  our  search  for  a  just  and  honor- 
able peace  so  that  peace  and  prosperity  may 
be  brought  to  Southeast  Asia  and  to  the 
world 

Thank  you.  Mr  President 


GREEN  POWER 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3.  1968 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  last  few  months 
much  has  been  said  about  black  power 
and  more  emphasis  is  being  given  to 
•  black  economic  power."  or  as  I  prefer  to 
call  it.  "green  power." 

An  excellent  editorial  on  this  subject 
was  recently  aired  by  radio  station 
V/HBL  in  Sheboygan.  Wis. 

In  order  to  share  this  editorial  with 
my  colleagues,  it  is  included  here  as  part 
of  my  remarks : 

Black  Economic  Power 

In  this  period  of  discontent,  the  pessimists 
In  our  society  seem  to  be  most  vocal.  They 
seem  obsessed  with  finding  the  faults  and 
weaknesses  of  the  nation  upon  which  they 
blame  all  our  problems.  Including  the  racial 
situation. 

We  believe  it  l.s  necessary  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  fault-finders  certain  facts  and 
figures  that  exp;aln  much  of  the  strength 
of  this  nation. 

In  the  area  of  economics,  the  income  trend 
is  a  dramatic  case  In  point.  Consider  the  fact 
that  a  generation  ago.  only  five  percent  of 
.America's  families  had  annual  Incomes  of 
.?5.000  or  more:  by  1967,  more  than  50  per- 
cent had  Incomes  of  S5.000  or  higher. 

Between  1959  and  1967.  the  number  of 
families  below  the  $5,000  mark  decreased  by 
four  million;  in  the  same  period,  families  of 
SIO.OOO  or  better  doubled  from  17  percent 
of  the  total  to  45  percent. 

As  for  the  future.  Fortune  Magazine  esti- 
mates that  by  1975  the  percentage  of  fami- 
lies with  annual  incomes  of  more  than 
SIO.OOO  will  be  above  50  percent. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  trend  ap- 
plies to  all  income  groups. 

How  is  this  possible?  Why  has  this  en- 
couraging trend  occurred?  The  answer  can 
be  found  in  the  soundness  of  our  free  enter- 
prise economy.  Despite  the  restrictions  and 
handicaps  placed  upon  it  by  government  dur- 
ing the  last  30  years,  our  economic  way  of 
life  has  provided  these  dramatic  income  in- 
creases. 

The  success  of  our  economic  system,  relates 
directly  to  the  problems  facing  minority 
groups  in  our  country  today. 

In  recent  weeks,  at  least  one  major  Negro 
organization  has  come  to  the  realization  that 
the  future  of  the  Negro,  just  as  the  White. 
is  tied  directly  to  economic  factors.  That 
group  is  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality, 
better  known  as  CORE. 

In  a  six-page  proposal.  CORE  said.  "We 
seek  to  harness  the  creative  energy  of  private 
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enterprise  tu  achieve  a  solution  of  America's 
crisis," 

'Handouts  are  demeaning."  said  the  GORE 
proposal  "They  do  violence  to  a  man.  strip 
him  of  dignity,  and  breed  in  him  a  hatred 
of  the  total  system  '  COREs  answer  Is  a 
community  development  program  to  "draw 
funds  from  many  sources  and  promote  self- 
generating  growth  with  the  aim  in  time  of 
ending  reliance  upon  the  taxpayer  " 

We  strongly  believe  that  this  proposal  will 
most  qiUckly'and  effectively  begin  to  lift  the 
Negro  out  of  many  of  his  problems  Further- 
more. It  demonstrates  a  faith  In  our  system 
and  a  desire  to  solve  problems  within  the 
framework  of  a  system  which  has  worked  in 
the  past  He  wants  a  piece  of  "the  action." 
for  which  we  cannot  blame  him. 

Many  negroes,  such  as  those  leading  CORE, 
desire  to  work  for  the  benefits  of  our  eco- 
nomic way  of  life.  A  strong,  free  and  com- 
petitive economic  system  has  worked  wonders 
in  this  country  .  .  It  can  work  wonders  for 
the  Negro  .  .  it  has  made  the  United  States 
the  envy  of  every  other  nation  In  the 
world  .  .  .  and  it  Is  economic  freedom  that 
must  be  a  part  of  human  freedom. 

The  economic  advancement  as  indicated 
by  the  income  statistics  we  cited,  can  apply 
TO  all  segments  of  our  population  provided 
they  demonstrate  a  confidence  and  a  willing- 
ness to  help  strengthen  and  preserve  the  free 
enterprise  system 

Not  the  "Black  Power"  of  violence,  but 
"Black  Economic  Power,"  will  help  to  solve 
our  racial  inequities. 


June  3,  1968 

New  Rochelle  said  the  telegram  about  the 
deaths  was  dated  April  30. 

Cpl.  Wilson  was  a  graduate  of  Dobbs  Ferry 
High  School  and  attended  C.  W.  Post  Col- 
lege for  a  year  before  enlisting  in  the  Ma- 
rines In  September  1966.  He  arrived  in  Viet- 
nam March  3.  1967.  after  completion  of  train- 
ing at  Parrls  Island,  S.C.  and  Camp  Lejeune. 
N.C. 

He  was  the  third  Dobbs  Ferry  man  to  die 
in  Vietnam. 


L.  CPL.  ROBERT  C.  WILSON.  U.S.  MA- 
RINE CORPS,  KILLED  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3.  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  report  that  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. L.  Cpl.  Robert  C.  Wilson.  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  of  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y.,  has 
died  in  Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  courage  of  this 
young  man  and  to  honor  his  memory  by 
inserting  herewith,  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record,  the  following  article: 
(Prom   the   White   Plains    (NY.)    Reporter 

Dispatch.  May  24.  19681 
■    Viet  Death  of  Marine  Is  Confirmed 

Dobbs  Ferry. — The  Marine  Corps  has  con- 
firmed the  death  of  a  young  man  who  has 
been  missing  in  Vietnam  and  presumed  dead 
for  several  months. 

The  family  of  Lance  Cpl.  Robert  C.  Wilson. 
21,  of  117  Bellair  Drive,  received  confirma- 
tion that  the  youth  was  killed  Jan.  8  in  a 
crash  of  a  large  transport  helicopter  near 
Da  Nang. 

Cpl.  Wilson  %vas  one  of  six  children  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Wilson. 

At  the  time  of  the  crash.  Cpl.  Wilson  was 
assigned  to  delivering  personal  effects  to 
wounded  men  and  was  en  route  to  Da  Nang 
Hospital  when  the  helicopter,  with  45  aboard, 
crashed  into  a  mountain  peak.  Before  that 
assignment,  he  had  seen  combat  action. 

On  Feb.  27  his  family  received  word  that 
he  was  missing  and  presumed  dead. 

His  family  received  word  today  that  their 
son  was  dead. 

Mrs.  Wilson  said  she  received  a  telegram, 
delivered  by  two  officers  of  the  Marine  Corps 
unit  in  New  Rochelle  stating  that  a  search 
of  the  wreckage  was  made  by  military  and 
civilian  experts  and  all  aboard  the  helicopter 
were  now  assumed  dead. 

A  spokesman  at  the  Marine  Corps  unit  In 


LETTER  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT- 
REVIEW  OF  EVENTS  AND  SOME 
SOUND  ADVICE 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  3.  1968 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  often 
happens  that  folks  back  home  can  view 
the  spectrum  of  events  with  amazing 
clarity  and  understanding.  An  instance 
of  that  kind  is  contained  in  a  remark- 
ably intuitive  letter  written  to  me  by 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Capps  Anderson,  of  Del 
Rio,  Tex. 

The  letter  follows: 
Hon.  O.  C.  Fisher. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  an  average  citizen.  I  feel 
there  is  very  little  that  I  can  do  concerning 
current  events  but  I  must  say  that  some  one 
needs  to  be  heard.  Indifference  among  Amer- 
icans to  the  present  problem  Is  alarming. 
The  greatest  enemy  of  America  is  inside 
America  engaged  in  un-American  activities. 

Statistics  shout  to  high  heaven  about 
crimes  and  riots  on  our  streets,  the  criminal 
code  and  Courts  are  coddling  the  criminal. 
Encouragement  to  subversion  Is  unparalleled 
In  our  history.  If  we  do  not  move  against 
this  wave  of  destruction  from  within — and 
soon,  it  may  be  too  late — too  late  to  stop 
the  Communist  menace  inside  America. 
Leaders  of  mobs  and  movements  may  deny 
any  Communist  Influence  or  affiliation  but 
their  actions  betray  them.  When  we  see  some- 
thing which  looks  like  a  mule,  has  ears  like 
one,  has  the  shape  of  one — it  is  a  mule.  When 
men  act  and  talk  like  Communists — they 
are  helping  the  Communist  cause. 

In  a  concern  for  the  state  of  the  "welfare" 
we  have  endangered  the  welfare  of  the  States. 
No  country  In  the  world  ever  rewarded  as 
many  of  Its  people  for  unemployment  born  of 
laziness  and  the  realization  that  the  federal 
government  would  feed  them.  No  nation  has 
ever  paid  so  many  for  the  practice  of  il- 
legitimacy— the  more  births  the  more  beans 
and  beef  by  a  government  check.  The  princi- 
ple "If  a  man  does  not  work,  neither  let 
him  eat"  cannot  continue  to  be  Ignored  with- 
out penalty.  The  government  has  not  solved 
the  problem,  it  has  subsidized  the  problems 
of  the  poor  Those  who  will  work,  those  who 
will  show  initiative,  are  being  asked  to  take 
more  and  more  of  the  load  as  the  number 
of  the  Irresponsible  multiplies.  It  is  difficult 
to  motivate  men  to  work  when  they  feel  they 
can  always  look  to  the  government. 

The  advocates  of  civil  disobedience  are  en- 
dangering the  security  of  the  very  country 
under  whose  protection  they  are  allowed  to 
act.  Disobedience  to  any  of  our  laws  is  not 
"Civil"  and  no  cause  is  so  worthy  as  to  war- 
rant some  members  of  society  picking  out 
the  laws  they  dislike  and  disobeying  them. 
The  thief  does  not  like  laws  against  stealing 
and  the  murderer  does  not  like  the  law 
against  murder.  This  does  not  make  the 
robber  righteous  or  the  killer  kind.  Each  one 
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becoming  a  law  unto  himself  and  doing  what 
is  right  in  his  own  eyes  will  make  actions 
of  early  day  American  vigilantes  look  like 
child's  play. 

The  demonstrator  who  shouts  "police  bru- 
tality" would  be  very  quick  to  report  his 
stolen  car  to  the  police  The  marcher  who 
criticizes  police,  would  be  the  first  to  com- 
plain If  his  march  were  not  police  protected. 
The  right  to  debate  gives  no  one  the  right 
to  disturb.  The  right  of  dissent  should  not 
be  perverted  to  mean  the  right  to  destroy. 
People  are  using  our  freedom  a.s  a  cloak  to 
cover  their  sins  of  subversion  The  slogan  "po- 
lice brutality"  is  being  taught  to  mob  mem- 
bers so  thev  can  gain  the  sympathy  of  the 
public  against  law  enforcement  officials  In  a 
movement  to  destroy  law  and  order  in  Amer- 
ica. 

The  Communist  party  is  using  the  poor 
and  protestors  to  divide  our  country.  Never 
"iince  the  davs  of  the  Civil  war,  has  our  Na- 
tion's people  been  so  divided.  We  all  need 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  or  lie  down  and 
be  run  over  by  the  ruthless  rulers  of  other 

lands. 

If  at   any   time,  we  can  do  anything  lor 
you.  please  let  us  know 
Yours  verv  truly. 

Mrs.  W  W.  Anderson. 


a  Xeroxed  copy  of  the document  have 

been    matched    with    a    complete    copy    for 
Identification  purjioses 

The  next  paragraph  of  each  of  the 
four  above-cited  charges  reads: 

The  act  of  cutting  the  classification  in- 
dicators irom  a  document  "mvuilates  '  that 
document  within  the  meaning  of  18  U.S.C. 
2071  Exhibit  D  is  a  statement  from  Messrs. 
Shea  Bellsle  and  Rosetti.  attesting  to  the 
fact  that  thev  have  identified  these  clippings 
as  having  come  from  the  cUissified  docu- 
ment referred  to  above. 


WHO  MUTILATED  THE 
DOCUMENTS? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

of    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3.  1968 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  June  2.  the  Chicago  Tribune's 
veteran  newsman  Willard  Edwards,  dealt 
at  length  with  the  case  of  Otto  F.  Otepka, 
the  State  Department  security  officer 
whom  the  State  Department  tried  un- 
successfully to  dismiss  for  giving  infor- 
mation to  a  Senate  investigating  sub- 
committee. Otepka  seeks  to  be  exoner- 
ated of  the  charges  brought  by  State 
and  returned  to  his  former  position  in 
the  Office  of  Security.  For  those  who  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  follow  this 
celebrated  case  closely,  the  Edwards'  ar- 
ticle provides  a  capsule  treatment  of  this 
long  and  complex  case. 

For  those  who  have  followed  Otepka's 
battle  with  State,  the  seemingly  impos- 
sible attempt  to  wring  any  vestige  of 
justice  from  this  agency  is  all  too  famil- 
iar. The  mutilation  of  documents  aspect 
of  the  Otepka  case  is  a  good  case  in 

point. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  State 
originally  charged  Otepka  with  13  spe- 
cific counts,  charges  4  through  11  having 
to  do  with  the  declassification  and  mu- 
tilation of  documents.  Charges  5.  7,  9, 
and  11  begin  with  this  statement: 

You  have  been  responsible  for  the  mutila- 
tion of  a  classified  document  in  violation 
Of  18  U.S.C.  2071. 


Then,  in  each  of  the  charges,  the  State 
Department  identifies  each  document 
and  procedes  in  each  charge  with  this 
statement: 

Specifically:  On  June  18,  1963.  a  Xeroxed 
copy  of  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  pages 
of  the  aforementioned  document  was  re- 
trieved from  your  burn  bag.  This  burn  bag 
was  obtained  from  the  Mail  Room  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedure  outlined  above. 
These  tops  and  bottoms  which  were  cut  from 


It  would  appear  from  the  wording  of 
charges  that  the  State  Department  had 
a  pretty  good  case  against  Otepka.  But 
what   happened?   Just  before   Otepka's 
hearing  before  State  got  underway,  that 
agency   dropped   these  charges   against 
Otepka.  For  some  reason  the  possibility 
of  perhaps  convicting  Otepka  of  a  Fed- 
eral offense,  which  calls  for  a  fine  of 
$2,000  and  a  jail  sentence  of  up  to  3 
years  or  both,  somehow  lost  its  urgency. 
Otepka  denied  that  he  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  mutilation  of  documents  and 
welcomed    the    opportunity    to    cross- 
examine  at  least  11  persons  at  the  hear- 
ings. After  State  dropped  these  charges, 
Otepka's  opportunity  to  question  these 
people  was  eliminated. 

Later,  when  Otet^ka  appealed  tht  S'ate 
Department  deci  '..n  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  he  n  .  ■  -sted  that  the  muti- 
lation charges  bt-  .  ewed  by  the  Com- 
mission and  the  abv^  •  nieniioned  people 
be  made  to  appeal  connection  with 
the  mutilations.  Th(  -nmis.sion  denied 
his  request,  and  the  al  perpeluators 

of  the  ofTense  have  si.      lOl  been  appre- 
hended. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  late  to  catch  the 
culprits.  The  statute  of  limitations  on 
offenses  under  18  U  S.C.  2071  is  a  period 
of  5  years.  As  the  wording  in  the  charges 
mentions  the  date  of  June  18.  1963,  as 
being  the  date  when  the  mutilated  docu- 
ments were  retrieved  from  the  burn  bags, 
the  5-year  period  has  not  as  yet  expired. 
Of  course.  State's  strategy  is  clear. 
They  are  stalling  until  the  statute  of 
limitations  runs  out,  thus  preventing 
prosecution  of  the  actual  violators.  They 
are  doing  the  very  same  thing  with  re- 
gard to  the  perjui-y  charges  connected 
with  the  case,  which  charges  also  have 
a  statute  of  limitation  of  5  years. 

I  intend  to  inquire  of  State  what  has 
been  done  to  apprehend  those  responsible 
for  this  violation  of  a  Federal  statute. 
If  Otepka  is  guilty,  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  free.  In  the  same  vein,  if 
the  State  Department  clique  is  guilty, 
they  should  be  made  to  face  the  charges. 
One  thing  is  clear:  if  these  violations 
are  not  cleared  up  shortly,  the  American 
people  must  make  the  Otepka  case  a 
campaign  issue  in  this  presidential  elec- 
tion year. 

I  include  the  article  entitled,  "Otepka 
Presses  Fight  To  Regain  State  Depart- 
ment Post,"  by  Willard  Edwards,  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Otf.pka  Presses  Fight  To  Regain  State 

Department  Post 

(By  Willard  Edwards) 

Washington,     June     1— Otto    F.     Otepka 

looked  up  with  a  smile  from  the  swarm  of 

legal    papers    and    books    he    was    perusing, 

Hf  was  engaged  In  a  famUlar  practice,  the 


drafting  of  a  memorandum  lor  h  s  attorney 
;is  Uie  basis  or  his  latest  appeal  In  a  battle 
for  reinstatement  as  the  state  department  s 
chief   security   officer. 

That  struggle  for  vindication  now  is  in  its 
hfth  year  and  seems  fated  w  continue  for 
additional  years.  Rep.  John  N  Erlenborn 
IR  111  1  todav  voiced  a  suspicion  vMdely 
held  m  Congre^  that  "Otepka's  troubles  will 
continue  at  least  a  year  until  we  get  a  new 
President  and  a  new  secretary  of  state  next 

■"'otepk-'^'s  troubles  .actually  began  more 
than  seven  vears  ago,  in  December.  1960, 
when  he  was'  summoned  to  a  private  meet- 
ins  with  two  members  of  the  incoming  Ken- 
nedy c.ibiiiet.  They  were  fei-creiary  ol  Siate- 
desicnale  Dean  Rusk  and  Attorney  General- 
c'esipnate  Robert  F  Kennedy.  Hoslilille.s 
tirewpd  at  that  conference,  when  Otepka  re- 
sisted pressures  to  relax  security  regulations, 
I  i  i;iinue  to  this  day. 


LINES  IN  f  ACE 

The  intervening  vears  have  put  some  lines 
111  Otepka's  face  and  some  gray  in  his  hair 
H01VV  legal  expen-ses  have  plunged  him  Into 
debt "  But  he  has  no  thought  ol  quitting  a 
sirugele  against  federal  harassment  which 
some  have  compared  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  inlamous  Dreyfus  rase  which  jl^ooK 
France  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Twelve 
years  passed  before  Dreyfus  won  exonera- 
tion. 

Some  friends  of  Otepka  have  urged  him  to 
•iccept  the  pi.rllal  victory  lu-  won  last  Df- 
rrmher  when  Rusk  vacated  the  original  order 
dismissing  him  from  office,  entered  in 
November,  1963,  and  substituted  a  demotion 
m  grade,  a  reprimand  and  an  order  barring 
mm  from  security  duties. 

Otepka  conceded  that  he  sometimes  had 
fr.ought  ol  giving  up  His  legal  costs  thus  f;ir 
h  ive  totaled  §26.000.  most  of  them  supplied 
thru  contributions  to  the  American  Defense 
lunds  hp-^ided  by  James  M  Stewart.  '391  N. 
Wnlnut  St  .  Wood  Dale,  111.  But  Otepka  has 
i,opn  obliged  to  borrow  $7,000  from  a  relative. 
The  demotion  Is  costing  him  S6.160  a  year  In 
income  and  he  is  at  present  on  a  leave-with- 
i.vit-pKiy  basis. 

"1    CAN'T    QIIT" 

But  I  can't  quit."  he  said.  "Thousands  of 
people  have  supported  me  and  contributed 
to  my  fight.  I  would  be  betraying  them  and 
both  Congress  and  all  government  employees 
If  I  gave  up.  There's  just  one  Issue  involved— 
the  right  of  federal  workers  to  give  infor- 
mation to  congress  when  they  see  wrongdoing 
in  their  departments." 

He  had  just  finished  a  study  of  the  latest 
tindlng  against  him  and  found  it  full  of 
errors  and  omissions.  This  was  the  ruling  of 
James  Masterson,  chief,  appeals  examm  ng 
office  Civil  Service  commission,  rejecting 
Otepka's  petition  for  vacation  of  Rusks 
demotion  and  reprimand  order. 

Otepka  and  his  attorney,  Roger  Robb.  who 
has  just  won  a  $75,000  libel  judgment  for 
Barry  Goldwater,  will  file  a  formal  appeal 
from  Masterson's  findings  to  the  board  of 
appeals  and  review  of  the  Civil  Service  com- 
mission. 

cites    2    MEN 

■Whv  has  the  commission  shied  away  from 
investigating  the  strange  immunity  to  prose- 
cution of  John  F.  Reilly  and  David  Belisle 
two  of  the  principal  Instigators  of  wrongful 
actions  against  me?"  asked  Otepka, 

Reillv  and  Belisle,  director  and  deputy 
director  of  the  office  of  security,  state  depart- 
ment,  were  exposed  as  principals  in  the 
vendetta  against  Otepka.  Reilly,  forced  to 
re-<lgn  for  having  testified  falsely,  was  quickly 
employed  bv  the  Federal  Communications 
commission -at  a  high  salary.  Belisle  was 
uansferred  to  a  high  post  in  the  Amerlcaii 
embassy  in  Bonn  The  justice  department 
ignored  suggestions  by  the  Senate  Internal 
security  subco.i^mlttee  that  their  conduct  be 
examined. 
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In  their  appeal,  Otepka  and  hla  lawyer  will 
stawngly  attack  Maaterson's  finding  that  a 
Preeldentlal  directive  takes  precedence  over 
an  act  of  Congress.  Otepka  contended  he  was 
within  his  rights  In  furnishing  Information 
to  the  Senat*  subcommittee  under  a  law 
gTjaranteeing  "the  right  of  employes  to  fur- 
nish Information  to  either  house  of  Con- 
Ejreas  or  to  a  committee  or  member  thereof." 
Maaterson  decreed  that  an  order  by  President 
TYunxan  in  1948.  forbidding  employes  to  give 
Congress  Information  at>out  the  loyalty  of 
government  workers'  overrode  the  law. 

LINKS    TO    RUSK 

Otepka  Is  resigned  to  the  fact  that  he  will 
never  be  restored  to  duty  as  a  security  officer 
as  long  as  Rusk  remains  In  office. 

"The  secretary  of  state  might  have  Ignosed 
my  case  if  I  had  given  Information  to  the 
Senate  subcommittee  on  persons  In  whom  he 
had  no  special  Interest."  he  said.  "But  that 
Information  did  involve  good  friends  of  his 
and  he  was  undoubtedly  incensed  that  the 
dociunents  I  produced,  making  a  liar  out  of 
Bellly.  contained  adverse  Information  on 
these  good  friends." 

Otepka  had  served  the  government  since 
1936  and  was  deputy  director,  office  of  secu- 
rity. In  1960  when  there  was  a  change  of  ad- 
mlnisrratlon.-Hls  efficiency  ratings  had  been 
uniformly  high  and  complimentary  and  the 
late  Secretary  of  State  John  F\»ter  Dulles 
gave  him  a  meritorious  service  award  for 
"outstanding  performance  " 

PEAK    OF    CAREER 

He  was  at  the  peak  of  his  career  when 
summoned  to  the  fateful  meeting  with  Rusk 
and  Robert  Kennedy  in  December,  1960.  They 
wanted  him  to  ease  the  security  requirements 
for  a  number  of  prospective  state  department 
appointments.  He  insisted  upon  full  field 
investigations  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation In  the  case  of  all  appointments 
to  the  rank  of  assistant  secretary  or  higher. 
One  of  these  temponirily  barred  by  Otepka's 
stand  was  Walt  W  Rostow,  now  special  as- 
sistant to  President  Johnson  on  national 
security  affairs. 

By  early  1962,  Oiepka  had  become  aware 
that  Rusk  had  granted  152  security  "waivers" 
to  high-ranking  department  personnel,  com- 
pared to  five  sucn  waivers  during  eight  years 
of  the  Eisenhower  .administration.  He  strenu- 
ously objected  to  these  and  other  security 
decisions. 

On  Jan.  20,  1962.  his  office  was  abolished 
and  he  was  downgraded  to  chief  of  the 
evaluation  division.  Early  in  1963.  his  tele- 
phone was  tapped,  he  was  put  imder  surveil- 
lance, locked  out  of  his  office,  and  placed  in 
Isolation.  On  Nov  5.  1963.  he  was  fired  for 
conduct  unbecoming  a  state  department  offi- 
cer. 

.APPEALS    FOR    HEARIXG 

Otepka  appealed  for  a  hearing  before  the 
state  department  panel  set  up  for  that  pur- 
pose but  more  than  four  years  passed  before 
he  got  it.  Ten  of  the  13  charges  against  him 
then  were  dropped  but  after  a  long  and  ex- 
haustive hearing,  conducted  in  secret  over 
Otepka's  protests,  he  was  found  sullty  of 
having  delivered  "two  memoranda  and'  an 
Investigative  report"  to  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee. 

No  attention  was  paid  to  Otepka's  de- 
fense— that  he  had  delivered  this  evidence 
only  when  called  upon  to  prove  that  he  had 
not  lied  in  sharply  disputing  statements 
made  by  his  superiors.  On  Dec  9,  1967,  Rusk 
set  aside  Otepka's  discharge  but  directed  that 
ho  be  "severally  reprimanded,"  reduced  m 
grade,  and  forever  barred  from  security 
duties.  This  is  the  decision,  upheld  by  a  Civil 
Service  commission  examiner  after  another 
secret  hearing,  which  Otepka  is  now  seeking 
to  reverse. 

On  Oct.  31.  1963.  just  before  Otepka  was 
fired,  the  full  Senate  internal  security  sub- 
committee formally  advised  Rusk  that  "we 
would  consider  it  a  great  tragedy  If  the  serv- 
ices  of    this   exceptionally   able   and   experi- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

enced  security  officer  were  lost  to  the  United 
States  government  on  the  basis  of  alleged 
technical  violations  growing  out  of  his  co- 
operation with  this  subcommittee." 

On  Jan.  6,  1968,  the  same  subcommittee 
officially  labeled  Otepka  as  "a  dedicated  and 
loyal  patriot  who  has  suffered  extraordinary, 
calculated  harassment  because  he  attempted 
conscientiously  to  carry  out  the  national  se- 
curity program"  This  verdict  was  based  on 
an  Inquiry  lasting  four  years  which  required 
a  million  words  of  testimony. 
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VIETNAM  WAR  CLAIMS  FOUR  FROM 
MARYLAND 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pvt.  William  R.  Bissell,  Sgt.  Antoni  B. 
Pui-win,  Sp4c.  Reid  T.  Stylers,  and  Sp4c. 
Benjamin  N.  Goldberg,  four  fine  young 
men  from  Maryland,  were  killed  re- 
cently in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  conunend 
their  bravery  and  honor  their  memory, 
by  including  the  following  article  in  the 
Record: 

Viet  War  Claims  Fotm  Prom  State — Mont- 
gomery Marine,  Three  OI's  From  Ctty  .'\re 

Killed 

A  Montgomery  county  marine  and  two 
Baltimore  soldiers  have  been  killed  in  Viet- 
nam, and  another  Baltimore  soldier  has  died 
in  a  Texas  military  hospital  of  burns  received 
in  Vietnamese  action,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  announced. 

The  Maryland  servicemen  were; 

Marine  Pvt.  William  R.  Bissell,  19,  son  of 
Mrs.  Dorothy  M.  Bissell.  of  6507  Seventy- 
eighth  street.  Cabin  John,  Md, 

Army  Sgt.  Antoni  B.  Purwln,  22,  son  of 
Alexander  Purwln,  of  26  South  Durham 
street. 

Spec.  4  Reid  T.  Styers.  24,  son  of  Mrs.  Anna 
S.   Saunders,   of   5326   Wright   avenue. 

Spec.  4  Benjamin  N.  Goldberg.  37,  brother 
of  Mrs.  Florence  Coplan.  of  2423  Llghtfoot 
drive. 

Private  Bissell,  a  native  of  Cabin  John,  was 
a  graduate  of  the  Walt  Whitman  High  School, 
in  Bethesda.  Md.  While  there,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school's  baseball  team. 

Employed  at  Decatur  Press,  in  Bethesda, 
'ne  also  served  with  tlie  Cabin  John  Volunteer 
Fire  Company  and  in  1966  was  awarded  a 
trophy  as  being  one  of  the  "top  men"  in  the 
company. 

Enlisting  In  the  Marine  Corps  in  August, 
he  took  his  basic  training  at  Parris  Island, 
S.C.  and  advanced  training  at  Camp  Lejeune, 
N.C.  Attached  to  the  1st  Marine  Division,  he 
shipped  out  from  San  Francisco  January  27 
with  a  rifle  platoon  of  the  27th  Marine  regi- 
ment, according  to  his  mother. 
.  F>rlvate  Bissell  was  killed  May  22,  in  the 
Da  Nang  area,  his  mother  said.  Death  was  at- 
tributed to  hostile  rifle  fire. 

NATIVE  OP  POLAND 

Besides  his  mother  he  is  survived  by  his 
father,  Walter  J.  Bissell,  of  6  Throne  road. 
Cabin  John,  and  two  sisters.  Miss  Carolyn 
Bissell  and  Miss  Judy  Holt  Bissell. 

Sergeant  Purwln,  a  native  of  Poland,  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1961  and  attended  the 
Patterson  Park  High  School.  He  also  attended 
a  night  school  which  specializes  In  English 
Instruction, 

He  enlisted  In  the  Army  three  years  ago 
and  trained  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  as  a  para- 
trooper. He  left  for  South  Vietnam  with  the 
82d  Airborne  Dinslon. 

SEVERB     BURNS 

The  family  was  notified  by  the  Army  that 
Sergeant   Purwin   was   killed  May   13  some- 


where in  South  Vietnam  but  the  Army  has 
not  released  the  details  of  his  death. 

He  is  survived  by  his  father,  a  brother. 
Edmund  K  Purwin,  of  Baltimore,  and  a  sis- 
ter. Mrs,  Marie  Martin,  who  recently  retxirned 
to  Poland. 

Specialist  Styers.  a  Baltimore  native,  was 
called  up  from  the  reserves  and  arrived  In 
Vietnam  September  13,  1967. 

His  mother  said  he  was  an  artilleryman 
stationed  with  Battery  A,  3rd  Battalion.  13th 
Artillery  Brigade. 

She  said  he  was  burned  over  60  per  cent  of 
his  body  on  May  9  and  died  of  an  Infection 
May  26  at  Brooks  General  Hospital,  San 
Antonio.  Texas. 

"He  wrote  that  he'd  like  to  have  some  soft 
drinks  and  that  Vietnam  was  an  unpleasant 
place."  Mrs   Saunders  said. 

Besides  his  mother.  Specialist  Styers  Is  sur- 
vived by  two  half-brothers.  Spec.  4  Thomas 
Saunders,  with  the  Army  in  Germany,  and 
Philip  M  Saunders,  of  the  home  address; 
and  a  grandfather.  David  Styers,  of  Berkely 
Springs,  W.  Va. 

A    IS-YEAR    VETERAN 

Specialist  Goldberg,  a  native  of  New  York 
who  came  to  Baltimore  in  1935,  was  a  veteran 
of  15  years  in  the  Army. 

He  was  lulled  by  hostile  fire  May  15.  He  had 
been  in  Vietnam  since  January  12  with  the 
1st  Division. 

Specialist  Goldberg  was  a  veteran  of  the 
Korean  War  and  had  been  frequently 
decorated  during  his  military  career. 

Besides  his  sister,  he  is  survived  by  two 
other  sisters.  Miss  LilUam  Goldberg,  of  Balti- 
more and  Mrs.  Ida  Haven,  of  Albuquerque. 
N.W.,  and  a  brother,  Sam.  of  Baltimore. 

Services  will  be  held  at  2  P.M.  tomorrow  at 
the  Levlnson  funeral  establishment.  6010 
Reisterstown  road. 


DISILLUSION  AND  THE  ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3.  1968 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  second  of  what  may  be  a 
series  of  editorials  appearing  in  the 
Peoria  Journal  Star  discussing  the  seri- 
ous shortcomings  of  our  electoral  college 
system  and  the  great  need  for  revamp- 
ing the  system.  The  latest  editorial.  "Dis- 
illusion and  Electoral  College,"  appeared 
in  the  May  23  edition  of  the  Peoria  Jour- 
nal Star  and  I  include  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

DiSILLtJSION    AND     ELECTORAL    COLLEGE 

(By   C.  L.  Dancey) 

Chances  are  that  a  lot  of  young  people  who 
are  now  out  enthusiastically  working  their 
heads  off  for  various  presidential  candidates 
in  the  primaries  are  going  to  be  shocked,  dis- 
illusioned, and  bitter  when  the  conventions 
meet. 

Their  reaction  then  is  apt  to  be  that  it  l.= 
a  dirty,  crooked,  and  evil  system  for  selecting 
a  candidate,  when  the  big  state  political 
chieftains  sit  down  and  figure  It  out  for  them- 
selves— and  the  actual  primary  voting  re- 
sults are  apt  to  become,  once  again,  some- 
thing of  a  joke. 

If  they  examine  the  system  closer,  however, 
they'll  find  It  Isn't  that  bad.  It  has  its  m.erlts. 

The  p)eople  who  really  make  the  key  de- 
cisions at  the  convention  will  be  Interested 
In  results.  Their  motives  will  be  to  pick  the 
best  candidate  with  the  best  chance  to  win. 

They  will  look  at  primary  votes,  and  they 
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will  look  at  political  polls,  but  from  long 
experience  they  will  not  stop  there 
'  They  will  analyze  them  far  beyond  the 
mere  total  results.  They  will  look  at  circum- 
stances splits,  and  choices.  They  will  study 
them  in  the  light  of  probable  events  to  come 
and  probable  reactions 

Then,  they  will  try  to  pick  a  man  who  can 
win  in  a  general  election  In  the  fall. 

That  Is  not  the  &tme  thing  as  trying  to 
pick  a  man  who  can  win  In  a  party  election 
in  the  spring. 

The    requirements,    the    voting    segments 
and  the  circumstances  are  different,  much 
different! 
so  it  Isn't  such  a  stupid  system  after  all. 
Indeed,  a  straight  primary  In  the  spring 
mieht  be  less  effective  for  the  parties  and  for 
the   people   of    the   U.S.    It   might   be   more 
stupid    because  the  conditions  of  a  primary 
are  far  different  than  those  which  Involve 
the   whole   electorate— and   spring   develop- 
ments are  not  alwavs  the  same  as  fall.  Dur- 
ability of  popularity  depending  on  Its  base  Is 
Important. 
And  they  will   look   at  where  the   tilt   Is 
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that  makes  some  districts  much  more  Impor- 
tant than  others. 

That  Is  the  unequal  element  that  Is  dirty, 
dishonest  and  evil. 

But  that  Is  not  their  fault.  That  Is  a  fact 
of  life  that  they  have  to  deal  with. 

The  fact  of  life  Is  the  Electoral  College  sys- 
tem. 

It  makes  hairline  victory  In  key  big  states 
more  Important  than  "decUlve"  support  In 
others,  regardless  of  the  numbers. 

It  grossly  distorts  the  value  of  voters  In  a 
more  shocking  violation  of  the  "one-man 
one-vote"  principle  than  those  the  Supreme 
Court  has  "corrected." 

The   Supreme   Court  cannot  correct  this 

one. 

It  requires  a  Constitutional  Amendment. 

The  time  has  long  come  when  all  our  eager 
"crusaders "  took  up  that  massive  distortion 
of  democracy  and  the  "cause"  of  getting  It 
fixed. 

But  most  of  them  are  strangely  silent  on 
this  obvious  and  basic  evil. 

Whv? 


Because  they  have  long  been  using  the 
special  advantages  of  this  cheating  system 
for  their  other  "causes"  which  center  pre- 
cisely where  the  dice  are  loaded  by  the  Elec- 
toral College— m  the  big  cities  of  states  with 
big  totals. 

They  can  exploit  the  fact  that  If  a  big  city 
provides  a  slight  tilt  In  Its  big  state.  It  be- 
comes more  Important  than  twice  Its  num- 
ber of  voters  not  so  strategically  located  for 
Electoral  College  purposes! 

There  Is  an  evil  for  which  there  Is  no 
excuse. 

It  ought  to  be  attacked. 
It  ought  to  be  fixed. 

And  where,  oh  where,  ore  all  oiu-  saintly 
reformers  on  this  one? 

And  where,  for  goodness  sakes.  are  all  the 
state  legislators,  congressmen,  and  senators 
representing  all  of  us  in  all  the  districts  being 
rooked  by  the  Electoral  College  system? 

All  downstate  and  suburban  legislators, 
for  starters,  right  here  In  Illinois! 

And  who  could  oppose  reform  If  It  were 
pushed? 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  followingr  prayer: 

Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit 
ye  like  men,  be  strong.— I  Corinthians 

16:  13. 

O  Thou  whose  liaht  follows  us  all  our 
wavs,  amid  the  tumult  of  these  trying 
times  we  bow  a  moment  at  the  altar  of 
faith  ai^d  freedom  to  listen  to  Thy  still, 
small  voice  which  speaks  forever  to  our 
human  hearts. 

Give  to  us  a  real  consciousness  oi  lh> 
presence  as  we  live  through  these  hours 
that  in  doing  Thy  will,  in  serving  our 
country,  and  in  ministering  to  our  peo- 
ple we  may  have  abounding  courage, 
abundant  wisdom,  and  abiding  faith. 

Upon  all  Members  of  Congress  who 
carry  heavy  burdens  through  these  de- 
cisive and  disturbing  days  grant  a 
double  measure  of  Thy  strengthening 
spirit.  As  we  determine  our  decisions  and 
as  we  make  our  moves  may  we  keep  our 
minds  clear  and  our  hearts  clean.  By  the 
power  of  Thy  spirit  may  we  meet  great 
needs  with  great  deeds,  and  match  lofty 
professions  with  lively  practices.  Thus 
mav  we  march  forward  to  a  better  city,  a 
better  nation,  and  a  better  world. 
In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  a  veterans'  benefits  calculator: 

H  Con  Res.  614.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  provide  for  the  printing  of  1.000  a/^idltlon- 
al  copies  of  antlcrlme  program  hearings;  and 

H  Con.  Res.  702.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  certain  printing  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S  1581  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Vot- 
ing'Assistance  Act  of  1955  (69  Stat.  584): 

S.  2178.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dennis  W. 

Radtke;  and  ,      »,  .,       ,  ,-„, 

S  2884  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  v  ot- 
mg' Assistance  Act  of  1955  so  as  to  recom- 
mend to  the  several  States  that  its  absentee 
registration  and  voting  procedures  be  extend- 
ed to  all  citizens  temporarily  residing  abroad. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S  3504  An  act  to  amend  section  11  of  an 
act  approved  August  4,  1950.  entitled  "An 
act  relating  to  the  policing  of  the  buildings 
and  grounds  of  the  Library  of  Congress." 


THE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  THE 
REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITLT^E 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1968 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  and  concurrent  reso- 
lutions of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.J,  Res.  1224.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  reappoint  as  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  an  additional 
term  of  1  year,  the  officer  serving  In  that 
position  on  April  1.  1968: 

H.    Con,    Res.    44.    Concurrent    resolution 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to   revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  .... 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week 
the  House,  and  through  us  the  Nation, 
faces  a  crucial  vote  on  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968.  The  legislative  road 
that  has  brought  us  to  tWs  final  crucial 
vote  has  been  a  long  one.  But  we  are  now 
at  the  point  where  we  must  face  the  final 
question— Will  the  House  support  the 
conference  report  on  this  bill  ? 

My  position  on  this  final  question  Is 


clear-  I  am  for  this  conference  report.  I 
am  supporting  it  completely  as  it  is.  I 
urge  the  House  to  support  it  completely 
as  it  is.  ^  ,     ^ 

The  legislative  road  has  been  a  long 
one  because  this  measure  covers  both 
taxes  and  expenditures— matters  of  vital 
concern  to  this  House  and  matters  on 
which  differences  of  opinion  always  exist. 
But  the  lengthy  legislative  consideration 
has  given  this  body  and  all  concerned  the 
opportunity  to  express  and  weigh  these 
various  views.  The  issues  and  all  the  pos- 
sible answers  have  been  fully  explored 
and  debated. 

The  conference  report  embodies  tne 
solutions  that  have  been  forged  through 
this  lengthy  consideration.  Naturally 
each  of  us  wiU  not  see  his  views  fully  re- 
flected in  that  report.  Some  of  us  may 
want  less  expenditure  control,  some 
more  Some  may  want  a  lower  surchai-ge: 
some  mav  want  tax  reform  measures  as 
a  part  of  this  bill.  But  I  submit  that  these 
are  no  longer  the  issues. 

The  one  clear  issue  now  before  us  is 
whether  we  are  resolved  to  move  de- 
cisivelv  to  protect  the  economic  and 
financial  stability  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  no  longer  debating  the  means 
and  methods  of  achieving  that  protec- 
tion We  have  had  those  debates.  Out  ot 
them  has  come  this  conference  report 
with  its  solutions  of  how  best  to  assure 
that  protection.  Under  our  legislative 
pvocedurcs  and  traditions,  the  only  prac- 
tical way  to  move  now  and  to  move  de- 
cisively is  to  approve  that  report. 

So  I  repeat,  realistically  the  only 
issue  now  before  us  is  the  goal  itself— 
the  fiscal  responsibility  of   the  United 

States.  *■„;!, ,vo 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  failure 

to    support    the    conference    report    is 

unthinkable. 

For  failure  of  that  report  would 
mean— for  the  Nation: 

To  bring  the  risk  of  financial  and 
economic  chaos  to  the  Unit^  States; 

To  reject  responsibility  in  the  man- 
agement of  our  fiscal  affairs  and  to  sub- 
stitute instead  a  swollen  budget  deficit 
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and  the  reckless  acceptance  of  an  un- 
sustainable and  dangerous  economic 
pace: 

To  expose  our  economy  to  intolerable 
inflationar>-  pressures,  to  strain  our  fi- 
nancial markets,  to  send  our  interest  rate 
structure  to  fantastic  heigiits.  and  to 
bring  on  a  monetary  crunch  that  could 
halt  our  growth  and  even  bring  a  subse- 
quent bust:  and 

To  risk  a  full-scale  international  crisis 
that  can  start  with  speculation  against 
the  dollar,  run  through  a  flight  from  the 
dollar,  and  end  here  at  home  with  rising 
unemployment  and  again  even  an  eco- 
nomic bust. 

Failure  of  that  report  would  mean — 
for  the  individual: 

To  have  him  pay  higher  and  higher 
prices : 

To  have  him  pay  higher  and  higher 
interest  rates,  and  thus  take  buying  a 
home  out  of  his  reach,  and  take  credit 
for  his  small  business  or  his  farm  out  of 
reach:  and 

To  drain  away  the  buying  power  of 
the  ixior  axul  the  elderly  and  all  who  live 
on  fixed  incomes. 

Just  the  other  day  we  voted  on  whether 
the  expenditure  reduction  under  this  bill 
should  be  S4  or  S6  billion,  and  the 
House  defeated  the  S4  billion  reduction. 
That  was  a  proper  question  at  this  time 
and  I  supported  the  S4  billion  choice. 

But  today  it  is  no  longer  a  proper 
question.  We  would  no  longer  be  serving 
our  country  well  by  letting  this  differ- 
ence of  S2  billion — in  a  budget  of  SI86 
billion — blind  us  to  the  realities  of  the 
situation  and  keep  us  from  protecting 
the  dollar  here  at  home  and  abroad  and 
thereby  protecting  our  economic  well- 
being. 

Tlie  countrj-  wants  an  answer  now  to 
its  fiscal  problems  and  now  is  the  lime  to 
arive  that  answer. 

On  May  30  the  President  said,  and  I 
quote: 

So  the  only  choice  remaining  now  is  wheth- 
er the  need  for  a  tax  increase  is  so  urgent 
that  we  must  accept  the  -$6  billion  reduc- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  the  need  for  a  tax  In- 
crease Is  that  urgent.  I  believe  that  the  na- 
tional Interest  requires  the  tax  Increase  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Therefore,  if  the  Congress  will  vote  for  the 
conference  report  containing  the  tax  in- 
crease and  the  S6  billion  expenditure  cut.  I 
shall  approve  u. 

And  then  he  added — and  I  want  to 
stress  these  words : 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  adopt  the  confer- 
ence report  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible, 
and  give  me  the  opportunity  to  sign  the 
measure. 

The  Congress  must  now  give  its  an- 
swer. My  answer  is  to  support  the  con- 
ference report  and  to  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  that  report. 


WHAT  IS  OUR  WAR  STRATEGY? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida' 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  many 
people  are  wondering  just  what  is  Amer- 
ica's war  strategy.  Are  we  trying  to  win 
the  war?  Or  are  we  simply  trying  to  get 
out  of  Vietnam  on  the  best  terms  the 
Communists  will  give  us?  The  present 
picture  is  a  disturbing  one.  We  are  now 
negotiating  in  Paris,  and  every  conces- 
sion made  thus  far  has  been  by  the 
United  States.  The  President  offered  to 
stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and 
to  negotiate  in  return  for  restraints  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  in  their  war  efforts 
in  South  Vietnam.  Instead  of  restraint, 
they  have  poured  thousands  of  fresh 
troops  and  supplies  southward  into  the 
fighting.  American  casualties  are  topping 
500  per  week.  Certainly  there  has  been 
no  restraint  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 
The  only  concession  they  have  made  is 
to  come  to  the  conference  table  in  Paris 
and  to  denounce  us. 

We  have  always  fought  defensively  in 
Vietnam.  We  have  confined  our  aircraft 
to  limited  targets.  We  have  refused  to 
invade  North  Vietnam.  Now  we  have 
limited  our  bombing  to  areas  south  of 
the  19th  parallel.  Wars  are  not  won  by 
defensive  tactics.  The  very  fact  that  we 
are  negotiating  without  any  concessions 
from  the  Communists  is  an  admission  of 
weakness  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  This 
does  not  help  us  anywhere. 

The  American  people  will  not  willingly 
continue  to  accept  this  state  of  affairs.  If 
there  is  not  a  better  prospect  of  a  mean- 
ingful solution  at  the  conference  table 
within  a  very  short  time.  U.S.  forces 
should  be  freed  to  win  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam by  whatever  tactics  are  necessary 
and  with  whatever  weapons  are  available. 


PERMISSION  FOR  Sl'BCOMMITTEE 
ON  ROADS,  COMMITTEE  ON  PUB- 
LIC WORKS.  TO  SIT  TODAY  AND 
BALANCE  OF  WEEK 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  may  sit  during  general  de- 
bate today  and  during  the  balance  of 
the  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  TAX  SURCHARGE  AND  BLTDGET 
REDUCTION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
concerned  to  hear  the  majority  leader 
take  the  floor  of  the  House  and  try  to 
reduce  this  complicated  fiscal  problem 
subject  to  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  one  of  resp>onsibility 
or  irresponsibility.  I  regret  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  chose  to  use  the  1 -minute 
rule  in  which  he  did  not  have  time  to 
yield  to  anyone  to  challenge  some  of  the 
statements  he  was  making. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to  the  attention  ot 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  twice 
now  and,  as  late  as  yesterday,  I  have 
taken  a  special  order  in  order  to  afford 
other  Members  to  discuss  at  some  depili 
some  of  the  complicated  problems  in- 
volved in  this  fiscal  matter,  at  which 
time  there  was  an  opportunity  to  yield 
to  those  who  disagree. 

Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  that  the  responsibility  o: 
irresponsibility  lies  with  the  leadership 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  ot 
the  other  body  and  lies  with  the  leader- 
ship at  the  White  House,  or  I  would  .say 
the  lack  of  leadership.  There  is  where 
the  re.sponsibility  lies. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  believe  my  friend 
from  Missouri  ha,s  mi.=;understood  my  re- 
marks. I  did  not  pinpoint  or  diit^ct  niv 
remarks  to  a  particular  branch  of  the 
Government  as  beint;  the  one  that  bsar.s 
this  responsibility. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  the  words  are  there 
and  they  will  be  there  for  everyone  lo 
read.  The  record  is  also  there  to  be  read 
and  it  represents  a  failure  on  the  par: 
of  the  administration  to  face  up  to  thi': 
fiscal  responsibility.  The  record  has  bee*; 
made:  it  is  there  for  anyone  to  read  I; 
1.-.  now  time  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  spell  out  the  line  items 
which  are  i,'oing  to  be  cut. 

Because  6  months  of  fiscal  1969  is  not 
under  his  administration,  and  the  first 
month  of  fi.scal  1969.  namely,  July,  re- 
quires action  now  in  spellins  out  whe^c 
the  cuts  are  going  to  be  made.  otherw;.-e 
July  is  going  to  continue  at  tiie  Siime 
or  Increased  expenditure  levels.  That  i 
where  the  sham  is.  And  the  President  o: 
the  United  States  can  clear  it  up,  and 
so  can  the  leadership  of  the  House,  and 
apparently  they  are  not  about  to. 


June 
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POOR  PEOPLE'S  MARCHERS  STONE 
THE  SUPREME  COURT  BUILDING 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  mv 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
interested  in  reading  in  the  paper  last 
Friday  where  a  group  of  the  so-called 
poor  people  marchers  had  marched  on 
the  Supreme  Court  and  had  stoned  the 
building.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  just  goes  to  show- 
that  they  are  not  all  bad, 

I  would  also  say  that  after  a  few*  more 
decisions  similar  to  those  that  have  re- 
cently been  rendered,  such  as  the  one 
yesterday  that  will,  in  fact,  do  away  with 
capital  punishment,  and  others  that  have 
in  effect  put  handcuffs  on  the  police 
while  freeing  confessed  murderers,  rap- 
ists, and  robbers.  All  they  would  have 
to  do  is  give  a  little  notice  in  advance 
and  people  would  come  from  all  over 
the  country  to  join  them.  When  one  sees 
what  the  Court  has  done  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  its  effect  on  this  country  it 
tempts  me  to  join  them. 


PROPOSED  CUTS  IN  EXPENDITURES 
ARE  A  PIG  IN  A  POKE 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  majority 
leader  has  asked  the  Members  to  buy  a 
pig  in  a  poke,  and  has  not  let  us  know 
what  the  pig  looks  like. 

It  appears  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
he  has  not  answered  the  question  as  to 
who  i.s  going  to  do  the  cutting,  when 
they  are  going  to  cut.  and  what  they  are 
-oinc  to  cut,  that  this  would  be  irrespon- 
sible legislation  at  this  time.  We  are 
.spendinc  over  S2  billion  a  year  to  main- 
tain ineffective  troops  in  Europe.  We  are 
wasting  more  than  S2  billion  in  foreign 
aid.  We  have  expanded  research  pro- 
grams by  about  $3  billion  that  are  not 
producing  anything  that  could  not  be 
done  better  by  tax  supporting  industiT- 
Our  space  program  is  spending  probably 
SI. 5  billion  more  than  is  actually  re- 
quired. 

Federal  personnel  are  in  tremendous 
oversupply.  We  could  reduce  the  cost  of 
Federal  bureaucrats  by  at  least  $2  bil- 
lion a  year.  We  are  paying  some  farmers 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  not  to  ^row 
products.  We  could  reduce  subsidies  by 
x2  billion  a  year.  When  the  interest  on 
all  this  borrowing  is  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars— it  would  seem  in-e.sponsible  to  buy 
'.his  soit  of  a  pig  right  now. 

This  Member  is  not  at  all  impressed 
u\-  a  President  who  says  that  if  you  give 
iiim  SIO  billion  more,  he  is  going  to  cut 
out  $6  billion  of  it. 


billion  reduction.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  a  large  number  of  the  delegations 
from  the  large  cities  are  going  to  vote  in 
opposition   to  this,  and  that  is  why  I 
called  the  resolution  that  was  called  up 
last  week,  "Operation  Get  Off  the  Hook." 
So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
it  is  my  intention  not  to  vote  on  the  first 
go-aroimd  because  I  want  to  find  out  how 
some  of  these  people  are  going  to  vote 
who  over  the  years  have  voted  "yea"  on 
every    appropriation    and    authorization 
bill  and  then  complained  year  after  year 
that  we  have  not  been  spending  enough. 
So  we  will  find  out  then  where  they 
are  t;oing  to  be  when  the  roll  is  called 
on  this  conference  report.  My  prediction 
is  that  unless  a  lot  of  the  big  city  Mem- 
bers do  not  vote  for  this  conference  re- 
port, many  of  us  will  have  to  decide  not 
to  vote  for  it  either  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  becau.se  the  responsibility,  I  think, 
lies  over  there — the  problem  w  as  created 
over  there — and  it  is  your  responsibility 
to  do  something  about  it  and  not  look 
for  Republican  votes  to  get  you  off  the 
hook. 

Many  of  us  have  been  warning  over 
the  years  tliat  we  were  headed  for  this 
fiscal  me.ss.  Our  warnings  have  sone  un- 
heeded. It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how- 
many  of  the  Members  who  have  voted 
for  the  high  dollar  on  every  bill  will  "bite 
the  bullet"  and  support  the  conference 
report.  My  advice  is  not  to  expect  too 
much  Republican  support  unless  the 
Democrats  from  the  big  cities  support  it. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  TAX  IN- 
CREASE AND  EXPENDITURE  CUT 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  n'xinute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Micliigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
Impressed  by  the  remarks  of  the  ma- 
lority  leader  regarding  the  responsibility 
of  standing  up  and  being  counted  on  the 
tax  conference  report  when  it  is  pre- 
ented  to  the  House. 

I  recall  when  we  had  a  tax  reduction 
bill  some  years  ago,  that  I  did  not  feel 
that  a  tax  reduction  was  in  order  and 
I  voted  against  it. 

My  opponents  expressed  the  complaint 
that  I  was  not  concerned  about  reducing 
taxes  but  I  felt  at  that  time  and  I  have 
been  vindicated  since  that  with  the  great 
expenditures  of  Government  that  we 
could  ill-afford  a  tax  reduction. 

I  notice  that  when  we  had  the  resolu- 
tion up  here  last  week  with  regard  to  the 
S4  billion  cut,  that  a  large  number  of 
our  colleagues  on  the  Democratic  side  of 
I  he  aisle  all  voted  for  the  $4  billion  reduc- 
tion. 

I  am  going  to  be  very  interested  to 
see  how  they  are  going  to  vote  when  the 
conference  report  comes  up  with  the  $6 


INCOME  TAX  INCREASE 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objMtion. 
Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  be  of  a.ssistance  to  any  of  my  col- 
leagues who  may  be  seeking  Federal 
funds  during  this  period  of  budgetary  re- 
straint— and  to  suggest  to  you  the 
urgency  of  the  passage  of  the  income  tax 
increase. 

You  see.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  the  administration 
needs  this  tax  increase  very  desperately 
to  buy  support  for  the  Vice  President  in 
his  bid  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  certain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
taxpayers  will  deluge  the  Members  of  this 
body  with  mail  urging  pa.ssage  of  the  tax 
increase  when  they  see  how  valuable  this 
extra  money  will  be  to  the  administration 
in  buying  support  and  votes  for  its 
favorites. 

To  shed  more  light  on  the  matter.  I 
quote  a   June   1   article   from   the  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer  for  my  colleagues: 
Hensley    on    Humphret    Mayor's    Commit- 
tee— Lynn     Street     Project     Wins     L'.S. 
Funds 

(By  Ron  Schoolmeester) 
Covington  Mayor  Claude  E.  Hensley's  agree- 
ment to  lend  his  name  to  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphreys  campaign  literature  Is 
suspected  of  having  handed  the  Northern 
Kentucky  city  a  long-awaited  S313.000  Fed- 


eral grant  to  finalize  plans  for  a  senior  citi- 
zens apartment  building  in  ite  Lynn  Street 
Urban  Renewal  Project. 

Announcement  of  the  reservation  of  funds 
was  made  at  about  9:30  a  m.  by  Donald  Hum- 
mel, pro-Humphrey  assistant  director  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment in  Washington.  DC 

Such  announcements  are  traditionally 
made  by  Fourth  District  US.  Congressman  M. 
Gene  Snyder  iR..  JetTersontown )  or  one  of 
Kentucky's  two  Republican  senators 

But  It  was  not  tintll  later  Friday  afternoon 
that  Snyder  and  Sen.  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
both  believed  to  have  been  unaware  of  Hum- 
mel's  previous  action,  broke  the  not-so-sur- 
prising news  that  Covington's  redevelopment 
project  had  received  Federal  blessing. 

A  $2.87  million  Federal  grant  for  construc- 
tion of  the  17-slory  apartment  building  was 
approved  last  July.  Covington  officials  have 
been  waiting  since  then  for  the  $313,000 
needed  for  demolition,  relocation  and  land 
.icquisition  in  the  3  22  acre  tract  on  the  city's 
Easlslde. 

Hensley  talked  with  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey on  the  telephone  about  a  week  ago 
in  an  effort  to  accelerate  approval  of  the 
stalled  Federal  monies. 

Later,  the  mayor  received  a  call  from  Neal 
Peterson,  special  assistant  to  the  vice  presi- 
dent. Peterson  agreed  to  help  the  city,  but 
only  under  certain  circumstances. 

Leading  among  the  provisions  were  that 
Hensley  would  publicly  endorse  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey for  the  Presidency  and  would  permit 
his  name  to  appear  on  the  vice  president's 
"National  Mayors  for  Humphrey"  campaign 
literature. 

.\  life-long  Democrat.  Hensley  agreed  and 
announced  his  support  of  Humphrey  imme- 
diately after  Friday's  revelation. 

"It  was  Mr.  Humphrey  who  broke  the  ice 
for  us  on  this  project,"  declared  Hensley,  who 
returned  about  three  weeks  ago  from  Wash- 
ington after  conferring  with  Representative 
Snyder,  Sen.  Cooper  and  Sen.  Thruston  B. 
Morton  about  tlie  funds  delay. 

"I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Humphrey  is 
the  best  Presidential  candidate,  and  will  help 
him  in  any  way  I  can,"  the  mayor  continued. 
Humphrey  faces  stiff  opposition  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  from  his  former  Min- 
nesota colleague  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Eugene 
McCarthy,  and  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  of 
New  York  by  way  of  Massachusetts. 

Meanwhile.  Fred  Donsback,  Covington  ur- 
ban renewal  official,  said  that  tlie  city  will 
hold  a  public  hearing  on  the  project  about 
August  15.  Construction  Is  expected  to  begin 
sometime  after  March  1,  1969. 

The  area — bounded  by  Madison  Avenue, 
11th  Street.  Scott  Street  and  Lynn  Street — 
includes  16  parcels  of  land  occupied  by  17 
families,  eight  families,  and  five  businesses. 
City  officials  anticipate  no  difficulties  in 
acquiring  the  land. 

"We  are  now  in  the  process  of  setting  up 
official  appraisers  and  attorneys  to  enable 
us  to  purchase  the  property,"  Hensley  s.-ild. 
Covington  city  commissioners  have  sched- 
uled a  special  public  meeting  for  next  Tues- 
day night  to  eliminate  any  further  delay  in 
the  project. 


FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  out 
in  my  district  in  western  Nebraska  this 
weekend  and  L  )eamed  a  startling  fact 
from  one  who  I  think  is  a  reliable  source. 
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one  of  our  most  able  judges,  in  regard  to 
the  operation  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

It  seems  that  married  college  students 
whose  cash  income  is  quite  low  are  ap- 
plying to  the  welfare  office  for  food 
stamps  and  are  receiving  them.  I  do  not 
know  how  widespread  this  policy  is 
throughout  the  country,  but  I  under- 
stand that  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  is  currently  holding  hear- 
ings with  regard  to  the  extension  of  the 
food  stamp  program.  I  would  urge  this 
committee  to  check  into  the  matter  very 
carefully,  because  undoubtedly  this  is  a 
misuse  of  the  program. 


FOLLOWING  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  listening  to  the  remarks  during 
1-minute  speeches  of  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  in  relation  to  the 
tax  increase.  I  am  always  amazed  at  the 
ability  of  some  Members  to  pack  into  60 
short,  seconds  some  of  the  most  arrant 
nonsense  that  I  have  ever  heard. 

I  heard  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
say  that  he  is  not  goins;  to  vote  on  the 
f^rst  call  of  the  roll,  but  he  is  going  to  be 
swayed  by  what  the  Democrats  from  the 
big  cities  do. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
for  having  the  wisdom  to  recognize  our 
leadership,  and  I  hope  this  will  be  a  har- 
binger of  things  to  come  %^'ith  regard  to 
his  votes  in  the  future. 

I  agree  that  it  would  be  well  if  the 
President  would  specify  where  the  cuts 
would  come.  I  hope  when  he  says  that  we 
should  "bite  the  bullet."  he  means  we 
should  cut  some  of  the  great  defense 
spending.  But  I  will  say  that  every  cent 
the  President  can  spend  must  first  be 
appropriated  by  this  Congress.  We  have 
appropriated  this  money,  and  when  we 
talk  about  irresponsibility,  I  think  we 
ought  to  consider  that  we  might  be  irre- 
sponsible for  appropriating  the  money 
and  then  asking  the  President  to  protect 
us  from  our  own  actions. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Perhaps  you  could  put 
at  ease  the  mind  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  if  you  would  care  to  t€ll  him 
how  you  intend  to  vote  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  If  he  will  tell  me  right 
now  that  he  will  vote  the  way  I  intend 
to  vote.  I  will  tell  him. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG,  If  you  will  put  up 
50  percent  of  the  Democratic  study 
group  for  this  conference  report,  I  will 
vote  for  it. 


Mr.  JOELSON.  I  will  say  that  that  is 
a  response  that  is  not  an  answer. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  LANDS,  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AF- 
FAIRS. TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Lands  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  may  sit  dur- 
ing general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CREATING  A  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  IN- 
AUGURATION OF  THE  PRESIDENT- 
ELECT AND  THE  VICE-PRESI- 
DENT-ELECT ON  JANUARY  20,  1969 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  73  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  73 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  a  Joint  com- 
mittee consisting  of  three  Senators  and  three 
Representatives,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  and  the  Spealcer  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  respectively,  is  au- 
thorized to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
lor  the  Inauguration  of  the  President-elect 
and  Vice-President-elect  of  the  United  States 
un  the  20th  day  of  January  1969. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ARRANGE- 
MENTS FOR  THE  INAUGURATION 
OF  THE  PRESIDENT-ELECT  AND 
THE  VICE-PRESIDENT-ELECT  ON 
JANUARY  20,  1969 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
73.  90th  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
Members  of  the  Joint  Committee  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  in- 
auguration of  the  President-elect  and 
the  Vice-President-elect  of  the  United 
States  on  the  20th  day  of  January  1969 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Mr.  McCormack,  Mr.  Albert, 
and  Mr.  Ger.^ld  R.  Ford. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  SEND  CRIME 
BILL  TO  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  when, 
if  he  does  know,  the  conference  report 
on  the  crime  bill  will  come  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  just  advised  us  that  on 
tomorrow  he  will  move,  on  instructions 
of  Ills  committee,  to  send  this  bill  to 
conference. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  in- 
dividual bills  on  the  Private  Calendar. 
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VISITACION  ENRIQUEZ  MAYPA 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  4386 > 
for  the  relief  of  Visitacion  Enriquez 
Maypa. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARTHUR  JEROME  OLINGER,  A 
MINOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  155)  for 
the  relief  of  Arthur  Jerome  Olinger,  a 
minor,  by  his  next  friend,  his  father, 
George  Henry  Olinger,  and  George 
Henry  Olinger,  individually. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DWAYNE   C.   COX  AND  WILLIAM   D. 
MARTIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2281' 
for  the  relief  of  Dwayne  C.  Cox  and 
William  D.  Martin. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


E.  L.  TOWNLEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11381  > 
for  the  relief  of  E.  L.  Townley. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOSEPH  W.  HARRIS 


The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  i  H.  Res. 
991 1  to  refer  the  bill  <H.R.  14109)  en- 
titled "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  W. 
Harris,"  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 1492  and  2509  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 
NAVAL  WEAPONS  CENTER.  CON- 
CORD,  CALIF. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2282 » 
for  the  relief  of  certain  employees  of 
the    Naval    Weapons    Center,    Concord, 

Calif. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unam- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
I  he  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
.souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INDIVIDUALS  EMPLOYED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  AT 
FORT  SAM  HOUSTON,  TEX. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^H.R.  10327'> 
ior  the  relief  of  Louis  J,  Falardeau,  Irva 
G.  Franger,  Betty  Klemcke,  Wineta  L. 
Welburn,  and  Emma  L.  McNeil,  all  indi- 
viduals employed  by  the  Department  of 
'he  Army  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
:inous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LAURENCE  BLOOM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1608) 
lor  the  relief  of  Laurence  Bloom. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
;he  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HORACE  H.  EASTERDAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2758) 
for  the  relief  of  Horace  H.  Easterday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WASSON  COAL  MINING  CORP. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  12539) 
to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims  to  hear,  dctciminc.  and  render 
judgment  on  the  claim  of  the  Wasson 
Coal  Mining  Corp.  against  the  United 
Stales. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouil? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  piejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  RUTH  BRUNNER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  12894) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Brunner. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missomi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT  J.  BE  AS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  15633) 
for  the   relief  of   Robert  J.  Beas. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RACHEL  STIMPSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1527) 
for  the  relief  of  Rachel  Stimpson. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  BERNSTEIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  321 »  for 

the  relief   of   Charles  Bernstein. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  obiection 


HUBERT  ASHE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  'H.R.  4404) 
for  the  relief  of  Hubert  Ashe. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOSEPH  H.  BONDUKI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  4939) 
for  the  relief  of  Joseph  H.  Bonduki. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 


CUBAN  TRUCK  &  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  6321) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Cuban  Truck  & 
Equipment  Co.,  its  heirs  and  assigns. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMCO  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  10417) 
for  the  relief  of  Remco  Industries,  Inc. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARTINA  ZUBIRI  GARCIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1648 » 
for  the  relief  of  Martina  Zubiri  Garcia. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  pas.sed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REFERENCE  OF  H.R.  1761.  FOR  THE 
RELIEF  OF  MR.  AND  MRS.  RALPH 
J.  MESSINA,  SR.,  AND  JOHN  H. 
FITZGERALD 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  'H. 
Res.  nil)  to  refer  the  bill  'H.R.  1761) 
entitled  'A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ralph  J.  Messina,  Sr.,  and  John  H. 
FitzGerald,"  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 1492  and  2509  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 


ENRICO  DeMONTE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  'H.R.  2046) 
for  the  relief  of  Enrico  DeMonte. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AM  ALIA  P.  MONTERO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  5959) 
for  the  relief  of  Amalia  P.  Montero. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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MARY  JANE  ORLOSKI 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill    HR.  6655 1 
for  the  relief  of  Mary  Jane  Orloski. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HR    6655 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Mary 
Jane  Orloekl.  of  RockvUle,  Maryland,  is  here- 
bv  --eUevecl  of  all  liability  for  repayment  to 
the  United  States  of  the  siim  of  81.847  20. 
representlni?  overpayments  of  salary  which 
she  -ecelved  as  an  employee  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  for  the  period  trom 
June  21  1964.  through  Augxist  9.  1966.  such 
overpayments  havin?  been  made  as  a  result 
of  administrative  error  In  determining  the 
rate  of  basic  compensation  to  which  the  said 
Marv  Jane  Orloski  was  entitled  when  she  was 
transferred  from  Walter  Reed  ^\s  a  mechajilcal 
engineer  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards as  a  technical  writer,  effective  June  21. 
1964  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  ac- 
counts oi  anv  certifying  or  disbursing  officer 
of  the  United  States,  full  credit  shall  be 
given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability 
Is  relieved  bv'this  Act. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay  out  of  any 
monev  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated to  the  said  Marv  Jane  Orloski.  the 
stun  of  anv  lunounts  received  or  withheld 
from  her  on  account  of  the  overpayments 
referred  to  :n  the  flrst  section  of  this  Act. 
No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim. 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  mlsdeme.-.nor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  8.  strike  "August  9.  1966" 
and  insert  "July  30.  1966" 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARIA  BALLUARDO  FRASCA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  5029) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Balluardo  Frasca. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  5029 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Maria  Balluardo  Frasca  may  be 
classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act.  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Giovanni  Frasca.  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204 
of  the  Act 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  8  at  the  end  of  the  bill, 
change  the  period  to  a  colon  and  add  the 
following:  -Provided.  That  the  brothers  or 
sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not.  by  virtue 
of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any  right. 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act." 

The      committee      amendment      was 

agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  m  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Rlcardo  Slguan- 
cla  Rosarlo  may  be  classified  as  a  child  within 
the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the 
Act.  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  his 
behalf  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Rosarlo.  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a  lawfully 
resident  alien  of  the  United  States,  respec- 
tively, pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


I 

JOSEFINA  POLICAR  ABUTAN 
FULIAR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2478) 
for  the  relief  of  Josefina  Policar  Abutan 
Fuliar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  2478 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
^merlca  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  203(aiil)  and  204 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Josefina  PoUcar  Abutan  Fuliar  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  *he  natural-born  alien 
daughter  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Fuliar. 
citizens  of  the  United  States:  Provided.  That 
the  natural  parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  of 
the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
relationship,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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LEE  OK  JA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  6673> 
for  the  relief  of  Lee  Ok  Ja. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  6673 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Lee  Ok  Ja  may  be  classified  as 
a  child"  within  the  meaning  of  section  101 
ib)(l)(F)  of  the  Act.  upon  approval  of 
1  petition  filed  In  her  behalf  by  June  Nelson. 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  the  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  1.  lines  5  and  6.  strike  out  the 
language  "upon  approval  of"  and  substitute 
in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "and". 

On  page  1.  line  7.  after  "United  States," 
insert    the    words    "may    be    approved" 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.sed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SUNG  NAN  LEE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  12071) 
for  the  relief  of  Sung  Nan  Lee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HR.  12071 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Sung  Nan  Lee  may  be  classified 
as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act.  upon  approval  of 
a  petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Frederick  W.  Uthe.  citizens  of  the  United 
States,   pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  8.  at  the  end  of  the  bill  add 
the  following  sentence: 

"Section  204(c)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  relating  to  the  number  r.i 
petitions  which  may  be  approved,  shall  be 
inapplicable  In  this  case." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RICARDO  SIGUANCIA  ROSARIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  11322) 
for  the  relief  of  Ricardo  Siguancia 
Rosario. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  11322 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Rlcardo  Siguancia  Rosarlo 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  a  bona 
fide  nonimmigrant  under  the  provisions  of 
section  101(a)  (15)  (B)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality   Act.   as   amended. 


DEMETROULA  GEORGLADES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  12378' 
for  the  relief  of  Demetroula  Georgiades. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   12378 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Demetroula  Georgiades  (for- 
merly known  as  Demetroula  Demetropoulos  i 
may  be  classified  as  a  child  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  Act.  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by 
Sophia  and  Nicholas  G.  Georgiades,  a  law- 
fully resident  alien  and  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  respectively,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  7,  after  the  name  "Sophia  ' 
insert  the  word  "and". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


KU  EUN  YONG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  12850) 
for  the  relief  of  Ku  Eun  Yong. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 12850 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
tra  in  Congress  as.sembJed,  That,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Ku  Eun  Yong  may  be  classi- 
lied  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  Act.  upon  approval  of  u 
petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  H.  Cobb,  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
.^ider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


FRANK    KLEINERMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2654) 
for  the  relief  of  Frank  Kleinerman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHOI  SUNG  JOO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  13863) 
for  the  relief  of  Choi  Sung  Joo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  13863 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
Ua  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the  ad- 
mmistration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Choi  Sung  Joo  may  be  classi- 
fied as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(b)  (1)  (Fl  of  the  Act.  upon  approval  of  a 
petition  filed  in  his  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gerard  J.  Byrne,  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Act.  Section 
204(0  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Aci.  relating  to  the  number  of  petitions 
V.  iiich  may  be  approved,  shall  be  Inapplicable 
iu  thlE  case. 


ANGELIKI  GIANNAKOU 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  13912) 
for  the  relief  of  Angeliki  Giannakou. 

There  being   no  objection,  the  Clerk 
lead  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.    13912 

Dc  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
.A'ucrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
.luminlstration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Angeliki  Giannakou  may  be 
ciu.ssifled  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
.'ection  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act.  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by 
Mi.ss  Dorothy  E.  Hughes,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the 
s.iid  Act,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  in  that 
section  relating  to  orphans:  Provided.  That 
the  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  said  Angeliki 
C'tiannakou  shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  re- 
lationship, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
.natus  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  C,  strike  out  the  language 
"upon  approval  of"  and  substitute  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "and". 

On  page  1,  line  7.  after  the  language  "the 
United  States,"  insert  the  words  "may  be  ap- 
proved." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
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DONALD  D.  LAMBERT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill     H.R.  2695' 
for  the  relief  of  Donald  D.  Lambert. 

There  being   no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.    2695 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  m  pongress  assembled.  That  Donald 
D.  Lambert,  of  West  Yarmouth,  Massachu- 
.setts.  is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for 
repayment  to  the  United  States  of  the  sum 
of  $2,172.62.  representing  an  overpayment  of 
retired  pay  from  the  date  of  his  discharge 
from  the  temporary  retired  list  of  ti:e  United 
States  Marine  Corps  on  November  30.  1963. 
until  December  31.  1965,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  disbursing  orlicer  was  not  notified  of  his 
discharge.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States,  full  credit  shall 
be  given  for  the  amount  for  w^hlch  liability 
Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2,  Tlie  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwi.se  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Donald  D.  Lambert,  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  withheld  from  on  ac- 
count of  the  overpayments  referred  to  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act.  No  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
.shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwlthsumding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion "thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  rLOOO. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


M.  Yates  of  Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Army.  Is  hereby  relieved 
of  all  liability  to  refund  the  United  States 
the  sum  of  $238.50,  representing  the  amount 
of  certain  overpayments  ut  Cuuipcnsatlou 
made  to  the  said  James  M.  Yates  in  the  com- 
mutation of  subsistence  during  his  training 
under  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
program.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
.iccounts  of  any  certifying  and  disbursing 
officer  of  the  United  States  full  credit  shall  be 
given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability  is 
relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  James  M.  Yates,  Saint  Louis. 
Missouri,  the  stun  certified  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
as  the  sum  of  amounts  paid  to  the  United 
States  by  the  said  James  M.  Yates,  or  with- 
held from  amounts  otherwise  due  him  from 
the  United  States,  by  reason  of  the  liability 
referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 
No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
section  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  service  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  81.000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MUTUAL  BENEFIT  FOUNDATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2976) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Mutual  Benefit 
Foundation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  pre.iudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JAAIES  M.  YATES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  3681) 
for  the  relief  of  James  M.  Yates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3681 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  James 


LT.    COMDR.    WILLIAM    \V.    GENTRY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  'H.R.  .5815) 
for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Comdr.  William  W. 
Gentr>'. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  5815 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemb'ed.  That  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  William  W.  Gentry, 
United  States  Navy,  retired,  or  Springfield, 
Virginia,  is  relieved  of  liability  to  the  United 
States  in  the  amount  of  $4,643.10.  represent- 
ing the  total  amount  of  overpayments  of  re- 
tired pay  received  by  the  said  William  W. 
Gentry,  during  the  period  beginning  No- 
vember 24.  1965.  and  ending  October  23, 
1966.  while  he  was  employed  by  the  Con- 
strucTech  Corporation  of  Springfield.  Vir- 
ginia, and  that  concern  was  engaged  in  cer- 
tain contract  work  for  the  United  States.  In 
the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of 
any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  .States,  credit  shall  be  given  for 
amounts  for  which  liability  is  relieved  by  this 
section. 

Sec.  2.  (a».  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  nppro- 
nriated  to  the  said  William  W.  Gentry,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregat*  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  him.  or  withheld  from  sums 
otherwise  due  lilm.  with  respect  to  the  in- 
debtedness to  the  United  States  specified  In 
the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  In  excess 
of  10  per  centvmi  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provl.<;ion  of  this  subsection  shall  he 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 
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With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  lines  6  &  7,  strike  'overpay- 
ments of  retired  pay  re:elved  by  c'le  said 
William  W.  Geulry.  during  the  period"  and 
Insert  'retired  pay  which  the  said  William 
W.  Gentry  was  not  entitled  to  receive  dur- 
ing the  period" 

On  page  2.  line  6.  after  "Wir.lam  W.  Gen- 
try", insert  the  amount  certified  to  him  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as". 

On  page  2.  line  12,  strike  "in  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CLIFTON  R.  KINDT 


I 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  5818 1 
for  the  relief  of  Clifton  R.  Kindt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows- 
H.R.  5818 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Re-presentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpoees  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 
Clifton  R.  Kindt,  an  employee  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  at  Hlnes.  Illinois, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
carried  on  the  rolls  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration as  an  employee  in  a  leave-without- 
pay  status,  while  receiving  benefits  under 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act. 
from  October  31.  1933.  until  his  return  to 
duty  as  an  employee  of  the  Veterans'  .Ad- 
ministration on  March  3.  1941. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  after  line  10.  add: 

•Sec.  2.  Notw^ithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (g)  of  section  8348  or  any  other 
provision  of  law.  benefits  payable  by  reason 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
from  the  Clv.l  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability Fund  ■ 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HENRY  GIBSON 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  8087  > 
for  the  relief  of  Henry  Gibson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  8087 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in.  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  Henry 
Gibson  Is  hereby  relieved  of  liability  to  the 
United  States  in  the  amount  of  $1,978,  the 
amount  of  over  payments  of  basic  pay  be- 
tween March  8,  1963.  and  September  10,  1964. 
SI. 993. .13.  resulting  from  an  account  recom- 
putatlon  based  on  an  erroneous  statement  of 
service. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  othera-ise 
appropriated,  to  Henry  Gibson,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid 
by  him.  or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise 
due  him.  in  complete  or  partial  satisfaction 
of  the  liability  to  the  United  States  specified 
in  the  first  section.  No  part  of  the  .imount 
appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  a.gent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  lines  4.  5.  and  6.  strike  •$1,978. 
the  amount  of  overpayment.?  of  basic  pay  be- 
tween March  8,  1963.  and  September  10. 
1964."  and  Insert  "SI. 993. 33.  the  amount  of 
net  overpayments  of  basic  pay  from  July  1, 
1949.  to  June  30.  1962.  inclusive.". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  t'me.  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PETER  SALINAS  AND  LEE  SALINAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  6195 > 
for  the  relief  of  Peter  Salinas  and  Lee 
Salinas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows:  i 

H.R.  6195 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  3010 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  or  any  statute 
of  lin-iitations,  the  application  filed  on  or 
about  November  7.  1966.  in  behalf  of  Peter 
Balinas  and  Lee  Balinas  for  benefits  or  com- 
pensation \inder  the  veterans'  benefits  provi- 
sions of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
as  the  surviving  children  of  the  late  Peter 
T.  (Pedro)  Balinas  ( XC  3  345  947)  who  died 
October  1,  1965.  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  filed  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration within  one  year  of  his  death. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,   was  read  the 


an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  him,  or  withheld  from  sum.s 
otherwise  due  him,  with  respect  to  the  In- 
debtedness to  the  United  States  specified  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  subsection  la)  of  this  section  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  nm 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  6,  strike  $3,036.70"  and  in- 
sert "$2,524.70,  inclusive". 

On  page  1.  lines  8  and  9,  strike  "Septembfr 
10,  1965"  and  Insert  "August  16,  1962,  inclii 
slve". 

On  page  2.  line  13.  strike  "In  excess  of  M 
per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  we:. 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MAJ.  HOLLIS  O.  HALL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8809) 
for  the  relief  of  Maj.  Hollis  O.  Hall. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 8809 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Major 
Hollis  O.  Hall  (United  States  Air  Force,  serial 
numbered  FR  25913)  of  Holloman  Air  Force 
Base.  New  Mexico,  is  relieved  of  liability  to 
the  United  States  in  the  amount  of  $3,036.70. 
representing  the  overpayment  of  active  duty 
pay  received  by  the  said  Major  Hollis  O  Hall 
during  the  period  beglnnlns);  June  25.  1951. 
and  ending  September  10,  1965,  Inclusive,  as 
a  result  of  administrative  error  in  the  credit- 
ing for  pay  purposes,  of  service  by  him  as  a 
midshipman  in  the  United  States  Navy  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  August  6.  1947,  and 
ending  April  14.  1949.  In  the  audit  and  set- 
tlement of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  credit 
shall  be  given  for  amounts  for  which  liability 
is  relieved  by  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Major  Hollis  O.  Hall 


June 
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E.  CHRISTIAN  DES  MARETS.  SR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9089 
for  the  relief  of  E.  Christian  Des  Maret.--. 
Sr. 

There  being   no  objection,   the  CleiK 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  9089 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hon-- 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  <  : 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  I 
Christian  Des  Marets,  Senior,  of  Covlna,  Cali- 
fornia, is  relieved  of  liability  to  the  Unite: 
Slates  in  the  amount  of  $824.95,  represent 
ing  amounts  owing  to  the  United  States  b-,- 
reason  of  the  shipment  in  1956  from  Burton- 
wood  Air  Force  Base.  England,  to  Fort  Mac- 
Arthur.  San  Pedro,  California,  of  his  house- 
hold goods  that  exceeded  the  weight  limit 
of  such  goods  which  would  be  transporte  : 
without  cost  to  him  by  the  United  State.^ 
under  his  United  States  Air  Force  travel  or- 
ders even  though  representatives  of  tr.e 
United  States  Air  Force  informed  him  befc" 
he  left  England  that  his  household  gooo: 
were  within  such  •weight  limit.  In  the  audi- 
and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  cert: 
fying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  Unite;: 
States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  f  r 
which   liability   is   relieved   by   this   Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasuf 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  air 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appr> 
prlated,  to  the  said  E.  Christian  Des  Marei- 
Senior,  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  i  : 
the  amounts  paid  by  him,  or  withheld  frnt:: 
sums  otherwise  due  him,  with  respect  to  t:v 
Indebtedness  to  the  United  States  specifiea 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriate:! 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in  excess 
10  p)er  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  ti'  - 
Uvered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 


On  page  1,  line  5,  strike  "$824  95"  and  in- 
sert "$805.61". 

On  page  2.  lines  6  through  12.  sUike  all 
after  "Sec.  2.  (a)"  and  insert: 

■The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  E.  Christian  Des 
Marets.  Senior,  in  full  settlement  of  all  his 
claims  arising  out  of  his  payments  to  the 
United  States  Air  Force  toward  the  cost  of 
shipment  in  1956  of  his  household  goods 
tliat  exceeded  the  weight  limit  referred  to  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act.  In  the  amount 
ui  $426.39  with  respect  to  the  shipment 
from  Burtonwood  Air  Force  Base.  England, 
u>  Fort   MacArthur,  San  Pedro,   California." 

On  page  2,  line  14,  strike  "in  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


On  page  1.  line  8,  btrike  "June  10"  and 
insert  "June  6". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  Ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
lime,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"For  the  relief  of  Lt.  ijg.i  Herbert  F. 
Swanson,  and  others." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MRS.  CLAUDETTE  C.  DONAHUE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  10321) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Claudette  C. 
Donahue. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  W.  HIESERT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  *H.R.  13160) 
for  the  relief  of  William  W.  Hiebert. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  13160 
i;e  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
El  presentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  William 
W.  Hiebert.  of  Alexandria,  Virginia,  is  hereby 
rpiieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the 
U;.:ted  States  of  the  sum  of  $149  represent- 
iii:;  overpayments  of  salary  w^hich  he  re- 
ceived as  aii  employee  of  the  General  Services 
•Administration  for  the  period  from  Febru- 
ary 10.  1967.  through  June  10,  1967,  as  the 
result  of  administrative  error.  In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  cer- 
tUving  or  disbursing  otficer  of  the  United 
Stat4?s.  full  credit  shall  be  given  for  tlie 
.iinount  for  which  liabimy  is  relieved  by  this 
Act. 

.-EC  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  William  W.  Hiebert 
t'.ie  sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  •with- 
held from  him  on  account  of  the  overpay- 
nle.^tc  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this 
.\i-t.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
m  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  accoutit 
of  .services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  per'on  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  5.  strike  "$149"  and  insert 
"$149.04". 

On  page  1.  line  7.  strike  "February  10"  and 
insert  "February  12". 


LT.     i.IG.>     HERBERT    F.    SW ANSON, 
AND  OTHERS 

The  Clei-k  called  the  bill  'H.R.  14079) 
for  the  relief  of  Lts.  gg.)  Herbert  F. 
Swanson.  John  C,  Markowicz,  John  T, 
Cox,  George  T.  Ankrum,  and  Gerald  E. 
Sheldon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  14079 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Uriited  States  of 
America  in  Congres.f  a.s.scmb.'fd,  That  each 
of  tine  following-named  officers  are  relieved 
of  liability  to  the  United  States  in  the 
amount  set  opposite  their  respective  names, 
representing  overpayments  of  Navy  salary  re- 
ceived due  to  an  administrative  error  and 
through  no  lault  of  the  Inciividual  orlicers 
during  the  period  beginning  July  3,  1967, 
and  ending  September  7,  1967.  while  serving 
aboard  a  United  States  submarine: 

Lieutenant    (junior   grade)    Herbert 

F.   Swanson $304.17 

Lieutenant   (junior  grade)    John  C. 

Markowicz    270.83 

Lieutenant   (Junior  grade)    John  T. 

Cox    270.83 

Lieutenant    (junior    grade)    George 

T.    Ankrum 346.67 

Lieutenant    (junior    grade)    Gerald 

E.  Sheldon ■-._ 325.00 

In  the  audit  and  s'ettlement  of  the  ac- 
counts of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer 
of  the  United  Sttites,  credit  shall  be  given 
for  amounts  tor  which  liability  is  relieved 
bv  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  lai  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  .-iny  of  the  officers  named 
in  section  1  of  this  Act  an  amount  equal  to 
the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  by  the 
officer,  or  -withheld  from  sums  other'Wise  due 
the  individual  officer,  with  respect  to  the 
indebtedness  to  the  United  States  specified 
in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  subsection  la)  of  this  section  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  lined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  2,  line  1,  strike  "September  7, 
1967"  and  Insert  "O:tober  2.  1967." 

On  page  2,  line  2.  after  "Lieutenant  (junior 
grade)    Gerald  E.  Sheldon  $325.00-  Insert: 

"Lieutenant    Crispin    W.    Thiessen, 

U.S.    Navy 495.00 

Lieutenant    Thomas    Wesley    Mc- 

Clure.  U.S.  Navy... ^40.  00 

Lieutenant    (junior  grade)    James 

Jay  Evans.  U.S.   Navy.. --  417.50 

Lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  Fred- 
erick Morgan  Berthrong,  U.S. 
Navy   329.17". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 


LYDIA  M.  PARSLEY 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  14167) 
for  the  relief  of  Lydia  M.  Parsley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HR.   14167 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  U7titcd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Lydla 
M  Parsley,  of  Brownsdale.  Minnesota,  is  re- 
lieved of  liability  to  the  United  States  in  the 
amount  of  $3.927  09.  an  amount  claimed  to 
be  due  by  the  Post  OfBce  Department  for 
revenue  deficiencies  resulting  from  errors 
in  postage  on  78  permit  imprint  mailings  at 
the  post  office  at  Brownsdale,  Minnesota,  at 
which  she  Is  the  postmaster,  in  the  i)erlod 
from  May  24,  1961,  through  November  14, 
1962. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
;)rlated.  to  Lydla  M.  Parsley  an  amount  equal 
to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  by  her, 
or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due  her, 
with  respect  to  the  indebtedness  to  the 
United  States  specified  In  the  first  section  of 
this  Act. 

(  b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
.subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enpros.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  tlie  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motio".  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CAROLINE  G.  JUNGHANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  16037 » 
for  the  relief  of  CaroUne  G.  Junplians. 

There   being   no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.   16037 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem.bled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  limitations  contained  In 
section  33  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act.  as  amended  (50  App.  U.S.C.  33).  with 
respect  to  the  filing  of  claims  and  the  institu- 
tion of  suits  for  the  return  of  property  or 
any  interest  therein  pursuant  to  section  9 
or  32  of  such  Act  (50  App.  U.S.C.  9  or  32), 
Caroline  G.  Junghans.  a  United  States  citizen 
residing  in  West  Germany,  may.  within  six 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  file 
a  claim  for  the  return  of  certain  property; 
namely,  her  interest  under  item  7  of  the 
will  of  Fritz  Glogauer,  deceased,  the  title  to 
her  Interest  having  been  acquired  by  tlie 
United  States  under  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  by  vesting  order  numbered  4907 
of  the  Office  of  Allen  Property;  and  that 
claim  shall  be  considered  on  its  merits  in 
accord.tnce  with  the  remaining  provisions 
of  that  Act:  Provided.  That  if  no  such  re- 
turn is  made  within  a  period  of  sixty  days 
after  the  filing  of  such  claim,  the  said  Caro- 
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line  O.  Junghans  shall  be  entitled,  within 
one  year  of  the  expiration  of  such  period,  to 
institute  suit  pursuant  to  section  9  of  such 
Act  ( 50  App.  U.S.C.  9) .  lor  the  return  of  such 
property. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  tlie  table. 


HARVEY  E.  WARD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  16283) 
for  the  relief  of  Harvey  E.  Ward, 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows:  i 

H.B.  16283  ' 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Con- 
ijress  hereby  consents,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
eighth  clause  of  section  9  of  article  I  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
acceptance  by  Harvey  E.  Ward,  United  States 
Coast  Guard,  retired,  of  Taipei.  Taiwan,  from 
the  State  of  Tasmania.  Commonwealth  of 
Australia'.  &f  the  office  and  emolume:its  of 
teacher  itt"  the  department  of  education  m 
such  State  during  the  calendar  years  I960 
through  1964. 

Sec.  2.  Said  Harvey  E.  Ward  is  relieved  of 
any  liability  to  the  United  States  which  the 
Comptroller  General  (in  the  decision  num- 
bered B-1542131  held  arose  from  his  receipt 
of  United  States  Coast  Guard  retired  pay 
in  violation  of  the  eighth  clause  of  section 
9  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution.  In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  cer- 
tifying or  disbursing  officer  of  the  tjnlted 
States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  for 
which  liability  is   relieved   by  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  said  Harvey  E.  Ward  an 
.imount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
.imounts  paid  by  him.  or  withheld  from  sums 
otherwise  due  him.  with  respect  to  the 
liability  to  :.ie  United  States  specified  in 
section  2  of  this  Act.  No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  section  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  lined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding Si, 000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  RODOLFO  EDUARDO  BDSTA- 
MANTE  Y  ARRIOLA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6323) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rodolfo  Eduardo 
Bustamante  y  Arrlola. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.B.  6323 

Be  !t  rnacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rcpn'ientatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  :n  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  Doctor  Rodolfo  Eduardo  Busta- 
mante y  Arrlola  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  Sep- 
tember 12.  1962, 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 


On  page   1,  lines  6  and  7.  strike  out  the 

date    'September   12,  1962."   f.nd   substitute 

In    lieu    thereof    the  date    "September    20, 
1962." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
ii.greed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  RAMON  AIXALA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  7047) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramon  Aixala. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  7047 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purf>06€8  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Dr  Ramon  Aixala  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permixnent  resi- 
dence as  of  July  18,  1961. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  6,  strike  out  the  date  "July 
18.  1961."  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the 
date  "October  13,  1962." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  EULOGIO  MANUEL  CALDERIN 
PAZOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7900) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eulogio  Manuel  Cald- 
erin  Pazos. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  7900 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Dr. 
Eulogio  Manuel  Calderin  Pazos  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  July  24,  1962. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  3,  after  the  word  "That" 
insert  the  following:  ",  for  the  purposes  ot 
the  Imirugratiou  and  Nationality  Act.". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  3,  after  the  word  "That" 
Insert  the  following:  ",  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  .\ct.". 

On  page  1,  line  5,  at  the  end  of  the  bill, 
strike  out  the  date  "May  24,  1961."  and  sub- 
stitute in  lieu  thereof  the  date  "Mav  13. 
1961'. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
lime,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  MIGUEL  A.  SANTOS-BUCH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  7902  > 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Miguel  A,  Santos- 
Buch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  7902 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Doctor 
Miguel  A.  Santcs-Buch  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  t.) 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residenc*' 
as  of  May  29.  1961. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  3,  after  the  word  "That' 
insert  the  following:  ",  for  the  purposes  of 
the   Immigration  and   Nationality  Act." 

On  page  1,  line  5.  strike  out  the  date  "May 
29,  1961."  and  substitute  the  date  "May  24, 
1961." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.    GUILLERMO    SARDINAS    PEREZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  tH.R.  8816' 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Guillermo  Sardina.s 
Perez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  8816 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  cf 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Guillermo  Sardliias  Perez  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  December  6,   1960. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  the  date 
"December  6,  1960."  and  substitute  in  lieu 
thereof  the  date  "September  26,  I960.". 


DR.  FRANCISCO  DOMINGUEZ  LOPEZ        The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  7901) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Francisco  Dominguez 
Lopez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


H.R.  7901 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Doc- 
tor Francisco  Dominguez  Lopez  shall  be  held 
and  coiosidered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  May  24,  1961. 


KAP  RAI  KIM  AND  YOUNG  NAM  KIM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  2585)  fcr 
the  relief  of  Kap  Rai  Kim  and  Yoimg 
Nam  Kim. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
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S.  2586 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
ot  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
iidmlnistration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  section  204(c),  relating  to  the 
number  of  petitions  which  may  be  approved 
in  behalf  of  adopted  children,  shall  be  in- 
applicable in  the  case  of  petitions  tiled  In 
behalf  of  Kap  Rai  Kim  and  Young  Nam  Kim 
by  the  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Elwood  John  Culp, 
citizens  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
no  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiaries 
.shall  thereafter,  by  virtue  of  such  relation- 
ship, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.ssed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


purposes  of  the  Inimlgration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Orlando  Falardo  Vargas  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  February  11,  1963. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  page  1.  line  6,  srlke  out  the  date 
"February  11.  1963,"  and  substitute  the  date 

"February  9,    1963.". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.s.sed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


amendment     was 


DR,  ANGELA  ZABARTE  FANDINO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  10457) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Angela  Zabarte 
Fandino. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  10457 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Angela  Zabarte  Fandino 
siiall  be  held  and  considered  tc  have  been 
:;i,wfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  February  16,  1962, 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
lime,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The     committee 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  ELISEO  E.  PUIG 

Tlic  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  11591) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eliseo  E.  Puig. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  11591 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Eliseo  E,  Puig  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
t:ie  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  August  20,  1962. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  page  1.  line  6.  strike  out  the  date 
"August  20.  19G2."  and  substitute  in  lieu 
thereof  the  date  "August   21.  1962". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  JOSE  R.  GUERRA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11593) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  R.  Guerra. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.   11593 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica i7i  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  .ind  Nalionalily 
Act.  Doctor  Jose  R.  Guerra  shall  be  held  and 
considerea  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as   of  .'\ugust  25.   1961. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  page  1.  line  6.  strike  out  the  date 
".'\UBUst  25.  1961."  and  substitute  In  lieu 
thereof  the  date  "August  29.  1961.". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
.sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  HUGO  ALFONSO  FERRARA 
COLLAZO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  'H.R.  11091) 
for  the  relief  of  Di-.  Hugo  Alfonso  Fer- 
rara  Collazo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  11901 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
Ijurposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  Doctor  Hugo  Alfonso  Ferrara  Col- 
lazo shall  be  lield  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  ns  of  November  9, 
1961.  up>on  payment  of  the  required  visa 
lee. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  6,  after  the  dale  "November 
9,  1961"  change  the  comma  to  a  period  and 
strike  out  the  remainder  ol  the  bill. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FAITH    M.    LEWIS    KOCHENDORFER 
AND  OTHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  'H. 
Res.  1177)  for  the  relief  of  Faith  M. 
Lewis  Kochendorfer  and  others. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  re.solution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
.';ouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.   ORLANDO   FAJARDO   VARGAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  11592) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Orlando  Fajardo 
Vargas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H,R.    11592 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Horise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in   Congress   assembled.   That,    for   the 


DR.    CONRADO    GONZALES-NUNEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  11787) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Conrado  Gonzales- 
Nunez. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.   11787 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  in  Congress  assembled.  TTiat.  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Conrado  Gonzales-Nunez  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  September  16.  1961. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  6.  strike  out  the  date  "Sep- 
tember 16.  1961."  and  substitute  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  date  "September  12,  1961.". 


DR.  ROBERTO  DE  LA 
CARIDAD  AHQUEL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  12116) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Roberto  de  la  Caridad 
Miquel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  12116 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Dr.  Roberto  de  la  Caridad  Miquel 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  September  8.  1961, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  6.  after  the  date  'Septem- 
ber 8.  1961."  change  the  comma  to  a  period 
and  strike  out  the  remainder  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
lime,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  RODRIGO  VICTOR  DE  VALLE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  12419) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rodrigo  Victor  de 
Valle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   12419 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
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purposes  of  the  Immleratlon  and  Nationality 
Act.  Dr.  Rodrlgo  Victor  de  Valle  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  complied  with 
the  provl'tons  of  section  316  of  that  act  aa 
they  relatfc  to  residence  and  physical  pres- 
ence. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment; 

On  page  1.  line  5.  after  the  words  "con- 
sidered to  have"  strike  out  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  January   25.   1963." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HR.  13353 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Dr.  Isaac  Cohen  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  iis  of  November  5,   1960. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.   MARIA   DEL   CARMEN   ORTIZ   Y 
GOMEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  9022) 
for  the-  relief  of  Dr.  Maria  del  Carmen 
Ortiz  y  Gomez. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  9022 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  pi-.rposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Dr.  Maria  del  Carmen 
Ortiz  V  Gomez  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  .-\ugust 
4.  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


I 


DR.  SANTIAGO  JOSE  MANUEL 
RAMON  BIENVENIDO  ROIG  Y 
GARCIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  13154) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Santiago  Jose  Manuel 
Ramon  Bienvenido  Roig  y  Garcia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R,  13154 
Be  it  enacted  bv  tfie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
.imerica  ir  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Dr.  Santiago  Jose  Manuel 
Ramon  Bienvenido  Rolg  y  Garcia  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  December  4.  1962. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  nage  1.  line  7.  strike  out  the  date  "De- 
cember 4.  1962."  and  substitute  in  lieu 
thereof  the  date  "December  5.  1962." 

The  committee  e.men'lm.eiit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider w^as  laid  on  the  table.         i 


DR.  ANTONIO  MATIAS  RUBIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  13469 > 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Antonio  Matias 
Rubio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HM.  13469 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Antonio  Matias  Rubio  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  April  14.  1961,  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  6.  after  the  date  "April  14. 
1961"  change  the  comma  to  a  period  and 
strike  out  the  remainder  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  en-rossed 
and  read  ■.  third  time,  was  rtad  the  third 
lime,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


H.R.  13650 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpoees  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Aydee  Cordero  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  lo 
the  United  States  as  of  February  11,  1963. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  tue 
date  "February  11,  1963."  and  substitute-  in 
lieu  thereof  the  date  "February   12,   1963  ". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agimd 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros,st  d 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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DR.  ISAAC  COHEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  13353) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Isaac  Cohen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


AYDEE  CORDERO 


DR.  LUIS  NARCISO  GONZALEZ  Y 
PLEITES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  13577) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis  Narciso  Gon- 
zalez y  Fleites. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  13577 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purpvoses  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Doctor  Luis  Nnrciso  Gonzalez 
y  Pleltes  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
iieen  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  February  12. 
1961.  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  page  1.  line  6.  after  the  d.ite.  "Feb- 
ruary 12,  1961".  change  the  comma  to  a  pe- 
riod and  strike  out  the  remainder  of  the 
bill. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  ROGELIO  GIRALDO  VIDAL- 
LOPEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  14017  ^ 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rogelio  Giraldo 
Vidal-Lopez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R    14017 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  cf 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  ..  / 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  t  le 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Dr.  Rogelio  Giraldo  Vidal-Lopez  .'^hall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawtuUy 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  November  17.  1961. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  the  date 
"November  17.  1961  "  and  substitute  in  iieu 
thereof  the  date     November  18.  1361." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  FRANCISCO  E.  LAURRAURI- 
LAURRAURI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1423S> 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Francisco  E.  Lau- 
rrauri-Laurrauri. 

There  being  no  ob.i  action,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  14238 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  r^f 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  t'le 
purjKJses  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation;'.. - 
ity  Act,  Dr.  Francisco  E.  Laurrauri-I.a.;- 
rrauri  shall  be  'leld  r-.r.d  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  November  5. 
1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.se d 
?nd  read  a  third  time,  was  lead  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed,  pnd  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  13650' 
for  the  relief  of  Aydee  Cordero. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


DR.  PEDRO  BAUDILIO  NAPOLES 

'FERNANDEZ) 

The  Clerk  -ailed  the  bill  'H.R.  14324' 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro  Baudilio 
Napoles  '  Fernandez  i , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


H  R. 14324 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  Vie  United  States  of 
imerica  tn  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Dr.  Pedro  Baudilio  Napoles  (Fernan- 
(iezi  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  February  19, 
l'J62. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
lime,  and  passed  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR    TOMAS  RICARDO  ARMSTRONG- 
MARTINEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  14751) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tomas  Ricardo  Arm- 
.stronp -Martinez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   14751 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cong'ess  asseinbled,  That,  for  the 
imrposes  of  the  Inimii^rr.tion  and  Nationality 
Act,  Dr.  Tomas  Ricardo  Armstrong-Mar- 
tinez shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  Stiitss 
lor  permanent  residence  hs  of  August  lil. 
1961. 

\Vith  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  pace  1.  lines  C  and  7.  unke  out  the  date 
'  Au2UEt  21.  1061."  and  rub-tltut?  In  lieu 
r.icreof  the  date  "Augurt  21.  1360". 

The  committee  amendment  w.is  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro-sscd 
Mild  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thud 
t  ;ne.  and  i)i..'-ped.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
-ide'-  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARTINA  ZUBIRI  GARCIA 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  retuin  for  immediate 
consideration  to  Private  Calendar  No 
423.  the  bill  iH.R.  1648)  for  the  relief 
of  Martina  Zubiri  Garcia. 

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
MassachisGtts? 

Thtre  was  uo  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.E.  1648 
Be  it  cn?.cted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rcpresentatii^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Martina 
Zubiri  Garcia.  Joint  United  States  Military 
Group — Millt.iry  Assistance  Advisory  Group, 
Spain,  is  relieved  of  liability  to  the  United 
States  in  the  amount  of  $1.80696,  repre- 
.■^entinf,'  the  tjtal  amount  of  living  quarters 
allowance  paid  to  her  by  the  Department  of 
the  Armv  during  the  period  of  October  13. 
1963.  through  April  9.  1965.  as  a  result  of 
erroneous  piiyment  without  f.iult  on  her  part. 
In  the  audit'and  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  anv  certifvin?  or  disbarring  officers  cf  the 
United  States,  credit  .^hall  be  riven  for 
amounts  for  which  liability  is  relieved  by  this 
section. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretiry  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of 
anv  nionev  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Martini  Zubiri  Gar- 
cia, an  ..mount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  her.  or  withheld  from  sums 
otherwise  due  her.  on  account  of  the  liability 
to  the  United  States  referred  to  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act.  No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  section  thall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  utth  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  r.ny  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  "provisions  ot  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
suilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding SI. 000. 
With  the  following  committee  amend- 


i)R.  MIGUEL  ANGEL  PONCE  DE  LEON 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  15840^ 

;  or  the  relief  of  Dr.  M'guel  Angel  Ponce 

Dc  Leon. 
There  being   no   rbjection.  the   Clerk 

■■?ad  the  bill,  as  follows; 

H.R.  15840 
Be  H  enacted  by  f'le  Scvat"  and  House  of 
Rrnre^cntat'ves  of  the  United  St<itcs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  pu'-po.e:-  of  the  Iraraigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Dr.  Miguel  Anf.-el  Ponce  De 
I  pon  rliall  be  held  and  considered  to  nave 
leen  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
lor  permanent  reslden^ie  as  of  July  7.  1961. 

With  the  for.ow.ing  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  Lr.e  6.  strike  out  the  date  "July 
7.  1961."  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the 
date  "July  6,  1961.". 

The  f.mendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  vr.s  ordered  to  be  en-rc^.sed 
?nd  read  a  third  tirne.  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motio.i  to  recon- 
-sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  S-caker.  I  ask  unan- 
i-nous  consent  that  the  further  call  of 
r'.ic  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
;;achusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


mei":t3: 

On  page  1.  lines  5  and  6.  strike  "$1,806.96" 
and  m.-crt  "Sl.817.13". 

On  p'isn  1.  ;  r.c  7.  after  "paid  to  her  bv  the" 
insert  "Department  of  the  Air  Force  and". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  ;j  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


IZXTLNSION  OF  PERIOD  DUnU-'G 
WHICH  ri:RTAIN  EMPLOYMENT 
SKCURITY  ADMINISTRATIO%'  AC- 
COl'^T  FUNDS  MAY  EE  USED  FOR 
CERTAIN  STATE  !:XPENS7.S 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.-^ent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  'H.R.  272)  to  extend 
the  per-cd  during  which  amounts  trans- 
fen  ed  from  the  emplciyment  secuiity 
administration  account  m  the  unemploy- 
ment trust  f'lnd  to  State  accounts  may 
le  used  by  the  States  for  payment  of 
expenses  of  administration,  which  was 
leportcd  v.nanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Wayo  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  rifrht  to  object,  and  1  shall  not  object, 
I  do  so  so  that  I  may  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  *hc  committee  to  explain  briefly 
what  the  bill  is. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  272  is  to  exten^  for  an  additional 
5  years  the  period  dunng  which  States 
may  obligate,  for  administrative  pur- 
poses, certain  funds  transferred  from  ex- 
cess Federal  unemployment  tax  collec- 
tions. The  bill  was  reported  unanimously 
by  your  committee.  The  administration 
has  indicated  that  it  suppoits  the  bill. 

In  1954  the  Social  Security  Act  was 
amended  by  the  Reed  Act  to  pro\ide  that 
the  excess  of  Federal  unemployment  tax 
collections  over  the  amount  needed  for 
loans  and  for  administrative  expenses  Le 
transferred  to  State  unemployment  ac- 
counts in  the  unemployment  trust  fund. 
The  law  permits  the  transferred  funds 
to  be  used  for  employment  security  ad- 
ministrative ciipcnses.  under  reitain  con- 
ditions includ  nc  lequiremenis  that  the 
money   be   spec-lically    appropriated    bv 
the  State  legislature   and   be   obliKated 
within  a  limited  iier-od  after  the  date  on 
which  it  was  f/anslerred  to  the  State's 
account.  Thi.s  period  was  ori-rinally  ;^et 
at  5  years  and  extended  to  10  years  in 
1963.  After  this  jie-iod.  the  money  be- 
comes part  of  the  State's  reserve  for  ben- 
efit payments  only. 

In  1954.  when  the  provision  for  these 
transfers  was  enacted,  it  was  anticipated 
on  the  basis  of  past  experience  that  funds 
would  be  transferred  to  the  States  almost 
every  year.  Since  then,  however,  .several 
developments  or  changes  have  occurred, 
such  as  the  demands  that  were  made  on 
the  loan  fund  and  the  creation  of  the 
employment  security  administration  ac- 
count which  must  be  built  up  to  a  pre- 
.scribed  level  before  funds  can  bo  credited 
to  the  States.  As  a  result  of  these  and 
oLher  developments,  funds  v.ere  credited 
to  the  States  only  in  3  calendar  years, 
19.'36.  1957.  and  1058.  No  additional  trans- 
fers are  anticipated  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

The  funds  that  h.ave  been  transferred 
under  this  authority  have  bccn_used  by 
the  States  primari'y  to  buy  the  necessary 
land  and  construct  buildings  for  use  in 
operating  the  employment  .security  pro- 
pram.  Thirty-four  States  have  used  the 
monty  for  land  end  buildings. 

By  using  the  transferred  funds  for 
buifdings.  States  h.ave  been  able  to  ob- 
tain more  .satis!  actory  facilities  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  joossible.  Be- 
cause these  funds  spent  for  'oui'ding  con- 
.struction  can  be  repaid  irom  current 
t> rants  for  rental,  they  become  available 
again  to  construct  additional  buildings, 
but  only  v.ithin  the  period  specified. 
After  amortization  through  tne  rental 
grants,  the  State  employment  security 
agency  pets  the  space  rent  fret  and  Fed- 
eral grants  with  respect  to  such  space 
are  made  only  for  its  operation  and  main- 
tenance. 

In  1963,  when  the  5-year  period  for 
the  administrative  use  of  these  funds 
had  expired  for  1956  and  1957  transfers 
and  was  about  to  expire  for  those  of 
1958.  the  period  was  extended  to  10 
years.  The  eflect  of  this  bill  would  be  to 
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Increase  the  period  to   15  years  after 
funds  were  transferred. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  chairman  has  said, 
the  bill  was  reported  out  unanimously. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
272,  a  bill  to  extend  for  an  additional  5- 
year  period  the  time  in  which  the  States 
may  obligate  certain  excess  Federal  un- 
employment tax  collections  for  adminis- 
trative purposes. 

In  1954,  the  so-called  Reed  Act  was  en- 
acted to  insure  that  Federal  unemploy- 
ment tax  receipts  would  not  be  used  for 
general  Federal  programs,  but  would  be 
earmarked  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  and  administrative  ex- 
penses. The  Federal  portion  of  the  un- 
employment tax  not  needed  for  admin- 
istrative expenses,  for  loans,  or  certain 
other  purposes,  was  to  be  returned  to  the 
States.  The  States  were  permitted  to  use 
these  funds  for  administrative  purposes. 
The  funds  have  been  primarily  used  to 
buj'  land  tmd  construct  buildings  for  use 
In  the  employment  security  program. 

To  date,  funds  have  been  credited  for 
return  to  the  States  in  only  3  calen- 
dar years,  1956.  1957,  and  1958.  No  addi- 
tional transfers  are  anticipated  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  The  present  bill  would 
merely  extend  for  5  additional  years  the 
time  within  which  amounts  already 
credited  to  the  States  under  this  legisla- 
tion may  be  obligated  for  administrative 
purposes. 

This  bill  extends  a  method  of  financ- 
ing a  part  of  our  employment  security 
program  that  experience  has  shown  to  be 
both  useful  and  effective.  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Mr.  Al- 
bert i    Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  ;ead  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R  272 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 903(Cl  (2i  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C..  sec.   1103(c)(2))    is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "nine  preceding  fiscal 
years."  In  subparagraph  (D)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting;  in  lieu  thereof  "four- 
teen preceding  fiscal  years."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "such  ten  fiscal  years" 
In  subparagraph  (D)  of  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  fifteen 
fiscal  years":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "ninth  preceding  fiscal 
year"  In  the  second  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "fourteenth  preceding  fiscal 
year". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


I 


DUTIABLE  STATUS  OF  ALUMINUM 
HYDROXIDE  AND  OXIDE.  CAL- 
CINED BAUXITE,  AND  BAUXITE 
ORE 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  'H.R.  7735)  to  make 
permanent  the  existing  suspensions  of 
duty  on  aluminiun  oxide  when  imported 
for  use  in  producing  alimiinum.  on  cal- 


cined bauxite,  and  on  bauxite  ore,  which 
was  reported  favorably  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not,  but 
do  so  solely  for  the  purpose  of  yielding  to 
the  chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  to  explain  briefly  what 
this  bill  is. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  rejxirted  to  the  House 
bv  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
the  purpose  of  H.R.  7735  is  to  provide  for 
the  permanent  duty-free  treatment  of 
calcined  bauxite,  bauxite  ore  and  alumi- 
num hydroxide  and  oxide.  The  duties  on 
calcined  bauxite,  bauxite  ore  and  on 
aluminum  oxide — alumina — when  im- 
ported for  use  in  producing  aluminum, 
have  been  suspended  since  1956.  The 
current  suspension  of  duties  will  expire 
on  July  15.  1968. 

Alumina  is  a  product  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  aluminum  primarily  but  is 
also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  abra- 
sives, refractories  and  aluminum  chemi- 
cals. Bauxite  ore  is  a  mineral  used  in  the 
production  of  alumina  as  well  as  abra- 
sives, chemicals,  refractories  and  mis- 
cellaneous products.  Your  committee  is 
advised  that  domestic  commercial  de- 
posits of  bauxite  are  small  and  that  U.S. 
production  of  bauxite  now  accounts  for 
less  than  15  percent  of  domestic  require- 
ments. Your  committee  is  further  in- 
formed that  as  demand  increases,  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  be  largely 
dependent  upon  foreign  sources  for 
aluniinum  raw  materials. 

In  its  report  on  the  pending  bill,  the 
Department  of  Labor  advised  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  that — 

since  the  duty  suspension  has  been  in  ef- 
fect for  several  years,  it  is  unlikely  that  con- 
tinued duty-free  entry  for  these  products 
would  threaten  domestic  employment,  and 
presumably,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  avoid- 
ing an  Increase  in  the  producer's  cost  of 
finished  aluminum  products  which  could  be 
expected  to  accompany  the  relmpositlon  of 
the  duties. 

In  View  of  this  and  the  experience 
gained  under  duty  suspensions  since  1956, 
your  committee  is  convinced  that  the 
permanent  suspension  of  duty  on  alumi- 
num hydroxide  and  oxide  and  on  cal- 
cined bauxite  and  bauxite  ore  as  provided 
by  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  warranted. 

Favorable  reports  on  this  legislation 
were  received  from  the  Departments  of 
State.  Treasury.  Interior,  Labor,  and 
Commerce. 

Your  committee  is  unanimous  in  rec- 
ommending enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  bauxite  produced  in 
Rhodesia  and  South  Africa?  Do  we  get 
bauxite  from  those  countries? 

Mr.  ^^LLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 


Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  not  certain  that  we 
get  any  bauxite  from  those  areas.  I  do 
have  before  me  a  table  prepared  by  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Conunission  which  indicates 
that  most  of  what  we  bring  into  the 
United  States  comes  from  Jamaica. 
Surinam,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ghana,  and  Haiti.  That  which  comes 
from  all  other  sources  combined  through 
Customs  is  a  small  amount  compared  to 
that  which  comes  from  the  countries  I 
have  named. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  only  wanted  to  observe 
that  I  shall  be  interested  in  all  these  bill.s 
dealing  with  the  exportation,  but  partic- 
ularly the  importation  of  minerals,  be- 
cause apparently  we  are  getting  ready, 
with  the  Paris  peace  talks  going  on  and 
our  running  out  of  a  war  to  fight,  appar- 
ently we  are  getting  ready  under  any 
circumstances  to  join  in  a  war,  if  there  i.- 
a  war,  in  an  effort  to  subjugate  the  Rho- 
desians  and  perhaps  the  South  Africans 
and  perhaps  the  Portugese  in  Mozam- 
bique. So  I  am  going  to  be  interested  in 
these  bills  as  they  come  along  to  find  out 
what  part  they  may  play  in  the  apparent 
drive  to  get  ourselves  committed  to  a 
conflict   somewhere    else    in    the   world 
where  more  American  blood  can  be  shed. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  he  is  well  advised 
to  watch  this.  I  am  personally  concerned, 
too,   in   examining   these   bills   because 
there  is  more  war  and  peace  wrapped  up 
in  these  trade  matters  than.  I  regret  to 
say.  most  people  realize. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  H.R.  7735,  a 
bill  providing  for  the  permanent  duty- 
free treatment  of  calcined  bauxite, 
bauxite  ore.  and  alumina. 

The  duty  of  these  products  has  been 
suspended  under  legislation  periodically 
reenacted  since  1956.  and  the  results 
have  been  salutary.  Alumina  is  used  pri- 
marily in  the  production  of  aluminum, 
but  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
abrasives,  refractories,  and  aluminum 
chemicals.  Bauxite  is  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  alumina  as  well  as  abrasives, 
chemicals,  refractories,  and  miscellane- 
ous products.  The  committee  was  advised 
that  the  domestic  supply  of  bauxite  is 
very  small.  The  Interior  Department  also 
advised  the  commiteee  that  the  con- 
tinued suspension  of  duties  on  both 
bauxite  and  alumina  had  not  adversely 
affected  domestic  production. 

The  committee  received  favorable  re- 
ports from  the  Departments  of  State, 
Treasury,  Interior.  Labor,  and  Com- 
merce. The  committee  imanimously  rec- 
ommended enactment  of  this  legislation. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.^e 
of  Representatives  of  t)ie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subpart  C  of  part  2  of  schedule  4  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19 
U.S.C.  1202)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
item  417.12  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 
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417.121 


417.13 


Hydroxide  and  oxide 
(alumina); 
Aluminum  oxide 
(jlumms)  when 
imported  lor  use 
ill  ptoduciiig 
aluminum..     .- 


EXTENSION  OF  TEMPORARY  DUTY 
SUSPENSION  ON  CERTAIN  CLAS- 
SIFICATIONS   OF    YARN    OF    SILK 


Fiee. 


Other I  0.2bt  per 

lb. 


0  5i-  per 

lb. 
0.5t  per 

lb. 


(b)  Item  521.17  (relating  to  bauxite,  cal- 
cined) of  such  Schedules  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "55  cents  per  ton"  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "Free". 

(c)  Item  601.06  (relating  to  bauxite  ore)  of 
such  SchedtUes  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"50  cents  per  ton"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Free". 

(d)  Items  907,15  (relating  to  aluminum 
oxide  I  alumina  1  when  imported  for  use  in 
producing  aluminum),  90S .30  (relating  to 
liauxite,  calcined),  and  911.05  (relating  to 
bauxite  ore)  of  such  Schedules  are  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  The  first  .section  of  the  Act  shall 
apply  onlv  with  respect  to  articles  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion, after  December  31,  1967. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 

insert: 

"That  (a)  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  are  amended 
as  follows: 

"(II  Item  417.12  (relating  to  aluminum, 
hydroxide  and  oxide  (alumlntim))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '0.220  per  lb.'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Free'. 

"(2)  Item  521.17  (relating  to  bauxite, 
calcined)  is  amended  by  striking  out  •44c 
per  ton'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Free'. 
"(3)  Item  601.06  (relating  to  bauxite  ore) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  •40^-  per  ton'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Free'. 

"i4i  Items  907,15  (relating  to  alummum 
oxide  (alumina)  when  imported  for  use  in 
producing  aluminum).  909.30  (relating  to 
bauxite,  calcined),  and  911.05  (relating  to 
ijauxitc  ore)  are  repealed. 

"(b)  The  rates  of  duty  for  Items  417,12, 
521  17.  and  601.06  in  rate  column  numbered 
1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States, 
as  amended  bv  subsection  (ai.  shall  ( 1 )  be 
treated  as  not  having  the  status  of  statutory 
provisions  enacted  by  the  Congress,  but  as 
having  been  proclaimed  by  the  President  as 
being  required  or  appropriate  to  carrying  out 
foreign  trade  agreements  to  which  the  United 
.-states  is  a  party,  and  i2)  superseded  the 
s-aged  rates  of  duty  provided  for  such  items 
m  Annex  III  to  Proclamation  3822,  dated  De- 
cember 16.  1967  (32  Fed.  Reg.,  No.  244,  part 
11.  p.  19037).  ^   „ 

"Sec.  2.  The  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
after  July  15,  1968." 

Mr.  MILLS  cduring  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to- 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 

time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  relating  to  the  dutiable  status  of 
aluminum  hydroxide  and  oxide,  calcined 
bauxite,  and  bauxite  ore." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

CXIV 1001— Part  12 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'H.R.  15798)  to 
extend  for  an  additional  temporary 
period  the  existing  suspension  of  duties 
on  certain  classifications  of  yarn  of  silk, 
which  bill  was  unanimously  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  richt  to  object— and  I  shall  not 
object— I  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  yield- 
ing to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  Ia798. 
as  amended,  is  to  continue  for  2  years, 
until  the  close  of  November  7.  1970.  the 
existing  .'5Usi;'ension  of  duty  on  certain 
classifications  of  .spun  silk  yarns.  The 
duties  on  these  sioun  silk  yarns  have  been 
.suspended  since  September  8.  1959.  The 
original  suspension  of  duty  was  made  in 
order  to  enable  domestic  jiroducers  of 
fine  yarn  fabrics  to  import  fine  silk  yarns 
free  ot  duty  in  order  to  make  it  more  eco- 
nomical to  produce  fine  yarn  fabrics  in 
competition  with  imported  similar  fab- 
rics. 

Your  committee  believes  that  the  same 
reasons  that  iustified  the  original  suspen- 
sion of  duty  justify  the  continuation  of 
the  suspension. 

There  has  been  no  objection  to  the 
continuation  of  the  .suspension  of  duty 
until  November  7.  1970.  and  your  com- 
mittee is  unanimous  in  recommending 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  15798.  a  bill  extending 
for  an  additional  temporary  period  the 
existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
classifications  of  silk  yarn. 

Since  September  of  1959,  the  duties  on 
spun  silk  varn  covered  by  this  bill  have 
been  su.^pended  for  3-year  periods  peri- 
odically reenacted  by  legislation.  The 
suspension  of  duties  was  intended  to  en- 
able domestic  inoducers  to  import  fine 
silk  varn  duty  free  in  order  to  make  it 
more  economical  to  produce  fine  yarn 
fabrics  that  compete  with  imported 
items. 

It  is  mv  understanding  that  the  rea- 
sons justifying  the  original  suspension 
still  prevail,  and  no  objection  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  suspension  has  been 
brought  to  the  committee's  attention.  The 
committee  unanimously  recommended 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 


Mr.    SIKES.    Mr.    Speaker.   I    rise    in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  15798.  to  extend  for 
an  additional  temporary  period  the  exist- 
ing suspension  of  duties  on  certain  clas- 
sifications of  yam  of  silk,  introduced 
by  myself  and  by  Congressman  Herlong. 
is  important  to  American  indastiy  and 
to  American  workmen.  It  would  extend 
for  2  years,  or  until  November  7.  1970. 
the  existing  temporaiy  suspension  of 
duties  on  certain  yams  wholly  of  non- 
continuous  silk  fibers  classifiable  under 
items  905.30  and  905.31  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States. 

No  objection  has  been  raised  to  this 
legislation,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  has  stated  by  letter  to  the 
distinguished  chaiiman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  it  would  have  no 
objections  to  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  yarns  covered  are  of  t'.vo  jirincipal 
types:  '  standard    spun-silk— schappe— 
yam      and      silk-noil — bourrette— yam. 
Standard  or  schappe  spun-silk  yarns  are 
used  for  making  sewing  thread,  decora- 
tive stripings  of  fine  wor.steds.  lacing  cord 
and  for  cartridge  bags,  and.  in  combina- 
tion with  other  fibers,  certain  types  of 
necktie  fabrics,  shirtings,  dress  and  suit- 
ing fabrics,  upholstei-y  and  drapery  mate- 
rials. The  silk-noil  type  of  yam  is  made 
from  shorter  length.  The  chief  use  is  in 
the  weaving  of  silk  cartridge  cloth  for 
ix)wder  bags  for  large-caliber  ordnance. 
The  suspension  of  the  duty  was  made 
in  order  to  enable  dome.stic  producers  of 
fine-yarn  fabrics  to  import  fine  silk  yarns 
free  of  duty  and  thus  to  make  it  more 
economical  to  produce  fine-yarn  fabrics 
in    competition    with   imported    similar 
fabrics. 

Failure  to  renew  the  suspension  from 
duties  would  result  in  severe  hardsliip 
to  certain  sections  of  the  U.S.  textile  in- 
dustry. Particularly  at  this  time,  it  also 
should  be  noted  that  extension  of  the 
duty-free   treatment   will  have   no   un- 
favorable effect  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. On  the  contrary,  import  duties, 
by  raising  the  cost  of  silk  yarns  to  do- 
mestic weavers,  would  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  compete,  thereby  increasing 
the   quantity   of   silk   fabrics   imported 
from   abroad.   This  would   affect   unfa- 
vorably the  payments  situation.  Obvious- 
ly.   American    industry    and    American 
workmen  will  benefit  from  the  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation  and  will  be  pe- 
nalized if  it  is  not  enacted. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  15798 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
■ca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subpart  B 
of  psrt  1  of  Uie  appendix  to  title  I  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States;  28  F.R..  part  n.  page  432. 
Aug  17,  1963:  U.SC,  1202)  is  amended  ill 
by  striking  out  the  termination  date  appli- 
cable to  items  905.30  and  905.31.  namely.  11,/ 
7  68  and  (2)  by  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof,  the 
termination  date  "ll/7'71". 
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With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert : 

"That  effective  with  respect  to  articles 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  after  November  7.  1968.  items 
905.30  and  905  31  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  sec.  1202)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  '11/7/68'  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '11/7/70'." 

Mr.  MILLS  (during  the  reading*.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  '.vas  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

I 

EXTENSION  OF  TEMPORARY  DUTY 
SUSPENSION  ON  ELECTRODES 
FOR  USE  IN  PRODUCING  ALUMI- 
NUM 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  un:ini- 
mou.s  consent  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  ■H.R.  171041  to  extend  until  July  15, 
1970,  the  suspension  of  duty  on  electrodes 
for  use  in  producing  aluminum,  which 
bill  was  unanimously  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bi'l. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  f) 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  yielding 
to  the  chairnan  of  the  committee  for  a 
brief  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  17104.  as  amended,  is  to  continue 
until  the  close  of  July  15.  1969.  the  exist- 
ing suspension  of  duties  on  electrodes  for 
use  in  producing  aluminum.  The  duty  on 
electrodes  imported  for  use  in  producing 
aluminum  was  first  suspended  from  Oc- 
tober 7,  1965,  imtil  July  15,  1966,  under 
Public  Law  89-241.  The  duty  was  further 
suspended  until  July  15.  1968.  by  Public 
Law  89-434.  Your  committee  believes 
that  the  same  reasons  that  justified  the 
original  suspension  of  duty  justify  the 
continuation  of  the  suspension. 

Your  committee  is  informed  that  the 
electrodes  of  the  type  covered  by  the  bill 
usually  are  manufactured  by  alimiinum 
companies  themselves  at  the  site  where 
they  are  to  be  used  in  the  electrolysis 
of  alumina  into  aluminum.  These  elec- 
trodes generally  of  carbon  or  graphite  are 
consumed  in  great  quantities  in  the  elec- 
trolysis process.  Your  committee  is  Ln- 
formed  that  a  small  aliuninum  plant  has 
been  importing  electrodes  under  the  cur- 
rent duty  suspension  due  to  an  insufiB- 
cient  volume  of  aluminum  production  to 
permit  its  own  efficient  manufacture  of 
electrodes.  Your  committee  is  further 
informed  that  the  company  is  now  plan- 


ning to  produce  its  own  electrodes.  In 
view  of  this  development,  the  committee 
amended  the  bill  to  provide  for  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  existing  duty  suspension 
rather  than  the  2  years  provided  in  H.R. 
17104.  as  originally  introduced. 

Your  committee  believes  that  an  ex- 
tension of  the  suspension  of  duty  on 
electrodes  imported  for  use  in  producing 
aluminum  for  a  1-year  period  as  pro- 
vided in  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  war- 
ranted. 

Your  committee  is  unanimous  in  rec- 
ommending enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  17104,  a  bill  extending 
until  July  15,  1970,  ihe  suspension  of 
duty  on  electrodes  for  use  in  producing 
aluminum. 

Electrodes  of  the  type  covered  by  the 
bill  are  used  in  great  quant. ty  in  the 
electrolysis  process  by  which  aluminum 
is  produced.  Aluminum  companies  gen- 
erally manufacture  these  electrodes  at 
the  site  where  aluminum  production 
takes  place.  However,  electrodes  have 
been  imported  where  an  insufficient 
volume  of  aluminum  production  makes 
on-site  manufacture  inefficient.  This 
situation  will  continue  to  be  a  problem 
for  at  least  1  year,  so  the  committee  has 
recommended  extending  the  duty-free 
treatment  for  a  1-year  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There   was   no   objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  17104 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
matter  appearing  in  the  effective  period  col- 
umn for  Item  909.25  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  1 19  U.S.C,  sec.  1202. 
item  909.25)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"7  15  68"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■7   15  70." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption,  after  July  15,  1968. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  6.  strike  out  "■7/15/70"' 
and  insert  "  7   15  69'  ". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  extend  until  July  15,  1969.  the 
suspension  of  duty  on  electrodes  for  use 
in  producing  aluminum." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  then 
names : 

(Roll  No.  1611 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


Abernethy 

Gardner 

Murphv.  Ill 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Gettys 

XichoLs 

Ashley 

Gilbert 

OHara.  Ill 

Ashinore 

Griffin 

Ol.sen 

Belcher 

Hagan 

ONeal.Ga 

Berry 

Hanna 

Passman 

Bens 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Pepp>er 

Bev.i: 

Hansen.  Wa.5h. 

Pike 

Birgham 

Hardy 

Pool 

Blackburn 

Harr  ."-on 

Rees 

Boltoi 

Hawkijis 

Re  if  el 

Boa- 

Hajs 

Resnick 

nrown.  Calif. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Rivers 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hcrlorg 

Roonev.  NY 

Burton.  C-I  f . 

Hjllflelrt 

Roybai 

Carter 

Holland 

St  Germain 

Cohelan 

Jones.  Ale 

Scheuer 

Colmer 

Kuykendall 

Selden 

Conyers 

Leggett 

Springer 

Coi-man 

Long,  La. 

Steiger,  V/l,= 

Cunrli;gham 

Luke-s 

Utt 

Dawson 

McCloskev 

Waldte 

Dli^gs 

McMillan 

Whalley 

Dowdy 

Mailliard 

Widnall 

n-.vver 

MiUer.  Calif. 

Wilson, 

Edwards.  Calif 

Mmish 

Charles  H 

Farb5tein 

Minshall 

Wylie 

Pi:  her 

Mor.agan 

Fra-er 

Montijoniti-y 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mi. 
Alberts.  On  this  rollcall  349  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  v.ere  dispensed 
with. 


DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT 
EXTENSION 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1193  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H    Res.  1193 

R' solved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Uniop. 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  17263) 
to  amend  the  Delense  Production  Act  oi  1950. 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  sh.i;. 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  ;iiic! 
r.mkinK  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minu;e 
rule.  At  t!ie  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  nmendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 


see IMr.  QuiLLENl.  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1193 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
ceneral  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
17268  to  amend  uid  extend  the  Defense 
Production  Act. 

H.R.  17268  extends  the  Defense  Produce 
tion  Act,  which  otherwise  would  expire 
on  June  30  of  this  year,  to  June  30,  1970. 
Also  the  bill  amends  the  act  by  requiring 
the  Comptroller  General  to  develop  and 
recommend  within  1  year  uniform 
standards  of  accounting  for  all  negoti- 
ated prime  contract  and  subcontract 
defense  procurements  in  excess  of  $100,- 
000  so  that  production  costs  and  profits 
by  individual  order  can  be  determined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1193  in  order  that  H.R. 
17268  may  be  considered. 

Mr  QUTLLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  SiskI  has  ably  stated. 
House  Resolution  1193  makes  in  order 
for  consideration  H.R.  17268  under  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  extend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  which  is  set  to 
expire  as  of  June  30.  1968.  for  a  period 
of  2  vears.  through  June  30.  1970.  The 
bill  also  requires  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  develop  within  1  year  a  system  of 
uniform  accounting  procedures  to  be 
used  in  all  negotiated  prime  contracts 
and  defense  subcontracts  for  procure- 
ments in  excess  of  $100,000. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  must  be 
extended  to  continue  a  number  of  nec- 
e.^sary  production  tools  needed  to  insure 
the  essential  state  of  preparedness  in 
any  future  emergency  the  Nation  may  be 
required  to  face.  . 

Among  the  authorities  contamed  in 
the  act  are  those  which: 

First,  authorize  the  allocation  of  ma- 
terials for  defense  purposes; 

Second,  permit  companies  to  cooper- 
ate voluntarily  in  meeting  defense  pro- 
duction needs  without  running  afoul  of 
antitrust  laws; 

Third,  authorize  the  establishment  of 
priorities  of  production  for  defense  con- 

Fourth,  guarantee  loans  to  defense 
contracts    to    meet    needed    production 

levds. 

The  act  also  requires  producers  of  a 
number  of  basic  items— steel,  aluminum. 
copper,  and  so  forth— to  set  aside  cer- 
tain percentages  of  their  production  for 
defense  orders. 

These  standby  authorities  are  obvi- 
ously needed  in  times  of  national  emer- 
gency. This  bill  will  keep  them  available. 
The  bill  also  amends  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  by  requiring  that  within  1 
year  the  Comptroller  General  is  to  set  up 
a  system  of  uniform  accounting  pro- 
cedures so  that  profiteering  on  defense 
and  space  contracts  will  be  easier  to 
spot.  Such  procedures  will  have  to  be 
used  by  all  prime  contract  and  defense 
subcontract  holders  whose  sales  to  the 
Government  exceed  $100,000  annually. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gon- 
z.ALEZ]  has  filed  additional  views  sup- 
porting the  bill  but  wishing  that  the  bill 
actually  instituted  a  system  of  uniform 
accounting  procedures — as  the  bill  as  in- 


troduced did.  He  points  to  all  the  good 
work  the  Renegotiation  Board  has  done 
and  believes  such  uniform  procedures 
will  improve  its  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
lime,  but  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 

time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  17268)  to  amend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  172C8,  with 
Mr.  BOLAND  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  PatimanJ 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
Brock]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 

from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
17268  extends  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended,  until  June  30.  1970. 
The  present  act  would  expire  on  June  30, 
of  this  year.  H.R.  17268  would  also  amend 
the  act  by  requiring  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  Stat<-\s  to  develop 
and  recommend  within  1  year  unifonn 
standards  of  accounting  for  all  nego- 
tiated prime  contract  and  subcontract 
defense  procurements  in  excess  of  SIOO.- 
000  from  which  production  costs  and 
profits  by  individual  order  can  be  deter- 
mined. 

The  original  bill.  H.R.  15683,  to  renew 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  had  hearings  before  the  full 
Banking  and  Cuirency  Committee  on 
April  10  and  11.  1968.  Subsequent  to  the 
hearings  a  clean  bill.  H.R.  17268,  was  in- 
troduced. This  bill  incorporated  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  original  bill,  H.R. 
15683. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  has  au- 
thorized for  many  years  programs  that 
are   essential   to   our  national   .security. 
These  programs  both  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  a  stale  of  prepared- 
ne'^s  to  meet  future  national  emergencies, 
and   at  the  same  time,  to  deal  with  cur- 
rent problems  created  by  the  strain  on 
our  economy  caused  by  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict The  present  act  includes  Presidcn- 
dential  power  to  establish  priorities  for 
production  under  defense  contracts,  to 
allocate  basic  materials  for  defense  pur- 
poses to  guarantee  loans  to  defense  con- 
tractors who  need  working  capital  or 


equipment  for  new  defense  production, 
and  lending  and  procurement  authority 
to  expand  productive  capacity  for  needed 
defense  articles.  In  addition,  the  Defense 
Production  Act  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  effective 
leserve  of  personnel  that  would  be  ca- 
pable of  augmenting  the  supply  of  ex- 
ecutive talent  available  to  the  Govern- 
ment iir  case  of  a  national  emergency. 

These  existing  programs  are  of  vital 
imporUince  to  our  national  security, 
especially  at  times  like  these  when  there 
is  a  certain  strain  on  our  economy  due 
to  the  large  increase  in  mihtarj'  procure- 
ment neces.sai-y  to  support  our  fighting 
men  in  Vietnam. 

Your  committee  heard  as  one  witness 
during  hearings  on  April  10  and  11.  Adm. 
Hyman  Rickover,  deputy  commander  for 
nuclear  propulsion  for  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Navcil  Reac- 
tors,   Atomic    Energy    Commission.    Ad- 
miral  Rickover   discussed   I'Ome  of   the 
serious  problems  ol  aefense  procurement 
as  thev  affect  the  proper  operation  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act.  Because  of  the 
problems  outlined  by  Admiral  Rickover 
and  the  apparent  meffectivene.'^s  of  .sec- 
tion 707  of  the  Defense  Production  Act. 
the  committee  adopted  an  amendment 
to  the  Defense  Production  Act.  Section 
707  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  sutes 
that  contractors  should  not  discriminate 
against  priority-rated  defense  orders  "by 
charging  prices  or  by  imposing  different 
ternrs  or  conditions  for  such  orders  or 
contracts  than  for  other  generally  com- 
parable orders  or  contracts,  or  in  any 
other  manner."  The  amendment  adopted 
by  the  committee  would  try  to  make  this 
statement  of  policy  already  m  the  law 
mo'-e  etfective  by  giving  the  Government 
a  clearer  basis  on  v.hich  to  judpe  whether 
it   is  being   discriminated   against.  The 
amendment   would   require   the   Comp- 
troller General  to  develop  and  recom- 
mend within  1  year  uniform  standards 
of  accounting  which  would  provide  the 
Government  with  production  costs  and 
profits  bv  individual  order  for  all  ne.io- 
liated  !:irime   contract  and  subcontract 
defense    procurements    of    more    tlian 
«100  000  This  amendment  v.-culd  provide 
a  small  step  in  the  direction  of  curbing 
alleged  ciscrimination  against  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  procurement  of 
vitally    needed    defense    materials    and 
senices  and  would  enable  Uie  Govern- 
ment to  judge  whether  exorbitant  profits 
are  being  realized  on  some  defense  con- 
tracts, as  has  been  charged. 

When  the  GAO  reports  on  its  recom- 
mended tvstem  of  uniform  accounting, 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
will  carefully  review  its  findings  and  con- 
sider further  amendments  to  the  Defense 
Production  Act  if  warranted.  The  com- 
mittee fc^ls  that  this  is  a  reasonaole  and 
perhaps  even  an  overly  cautious  solution 
to  an  extremely  serious  problem. 

This  is  important  legislation  on  which 
prompt  action  is  needed  because  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  expires  on  the  30ih 
of  this  month.  I  urge  passage  of  this  biii^ 
Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

"^Mr     GUBSEP.    I    tlrank    the    distin- 
guished chairman  for  yielding.  I  have 
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asked  him  to  yield  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  clarification  regarding  language 
on  page  5  of  the  report.  Fii'st,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  believe  that  there  is  a  typo- 
graphical enor  in  that  line  9  has  been 
mistakenly  duplicated.  Beginning  on  line 
7  the  report  would  properly  read  when 
corrected: 

Each  contractor  or  subcontractor  must 
certifv  that  the  price  specified  In  the  con- 
tract or  subcontract  Is  no  higher,  on  a  per 
unit  basis,  than  the  price  that  the  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  charges  to  any  other 
purchaser  similarly  situated — 

And  so  forth.  Is  that  correct.  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  And  on  that  same  sub- 
ject, if  the  gentleman  will  be  kind 
enough  to  yield  further.  I  engaged  in  a 
colloquy  with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentle- 
man fioni  Arkarisas  I  Mr.  Mills  1,  when 
we  recently  considered  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act.  If  you  will  remember,  there  was 
a  similar' uVo vision  there  regarding  the 
most-tavored-ciistomcr  problem  as  it 
pertained  to  .standard  catalog  items.  In 
that  colloquy  we  established  rather 
clearly,  that  a  contractor  would  be  al- 
lowed, if  this  were  his  normal  procedure 
in  business,  to  offer  a  quantity  discount 
and  that  the  unit  price  in  that  quantity 
discount  could  be  lower  than  the  price 
offered  the  Governnicnt  for  an  order 
quantity  of  one.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
the  distinguished  chairman  if  the  word- 
ing of  this  report  means  that  lower  unit 
price  would  be  allowable  under  a  quan- 
tity discount  situation? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  lowest  price  to  the 
Govermnent.  Yes.  I  would. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  The  determixaation 
would  be  made  on  the  lowest  price  for  a 
similar  quantity? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  Based  on  differ- 
ence in  production  cost,  sales,  and 
delivery. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATTvL'^N.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  appreciate  the  dis- 
tinguished sentleman  yielding. 

The  legislation  under  consideration 
touches  upon  a  subject  which  concerns 
me  sreatly.  of  course  there  are  other 
statutes  bearing  on  this  problem  as  well 
as  numerous  Armed  Forces  procurement 
reaulations  implementing  the  various 
statutes  on  the  books.  As  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  subcommit- 
tee investigating  matters  concerning  the 
M-16  rifle.  I  have  run  into  a  situation 
which  I  think  should  be  pointed  out  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  because  of  the 
language  contained  in  section  718.  As  I 
understand  the  present  law  or.  at  least, 
as  I  interpret  it.  in  all  negotiated  con- 
tracts the  contracting  service  involved 
still  has  to  take  into  consideration  price. 
In  the  recent  two  M-16  procurement 
contracts  that  were  arwarded  by  the 
Army,  the  contracts  were  apparently 
awarded  solely  on  the  basis  of  produc- 
tion capability  and  price  considerations 
were  completely  ignored.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Army  advised  the  competitors 


not  to  submit  the  prices  before  the  con- 
tracts were  awarded.  For  this  reason 
I  have  not  only  criticized  the  callous 
disregard  for  the  taxpayers  but  have 
stated  that  the  procedures  and  awards 
are  prima  facie  illegal.  The  subcommit- 
tee is  now  awaiting  a  GAO  decision  as  to 
legality. 

I  do  observe  that  section  718  does  not 
specifically  provide  that  price  should  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  will  notice,  this  bill,  section  2, 
does  not  involve  the  sale  of  any  products 
for  defense  or  for  other  purposes.  It  only 
involves  a  study  by  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office,  to  be  received  within  1 
year,  to  come  up  with  standard  tables 
and  uniform  practices  that  should  be 
adopted  by  all  Government  contractors, 
or  at  least  be  considered.  We  went  as  far 
as  the  committee  was  willing  to  go  in 
that  direction.  We  recognize  that  there 
are  other  committees  that  have  direct 
authority  over  these  matters.  But  we 
have  some  responsibility  in  this  area, 
because  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense 
Production  itself  is  a  watchdog  commit- 
tee. Therefore,  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
make  .suggestions  for  improvements  in 
the  sale  or  purchase  of  defense  produc- 
tion, and  the  determination  of  co.sts  and 
profits. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  answers 
the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  then  there 
is  nothing  in  this  language  that  will  per- 
mit negotiated  contracts  to  be  awarded 
without  taking  the  prices  into  consider- 
ation? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is.  with  one  ex- 
ception, a  fairly  standard  renewal  of  an 
existing  law  which  is  necessary  imder  our 
emergency  requirements  for  defense  pro- 
duction. The  bill  continues  the  authority 
to  establish  priorities  on  defense  con- 
tracts, to  allocate  materials,  to  guarantee 
loans  providing  for  the  purchase  and 
procurement  of  defense  items,  and  to 
provide  an  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws  where  required  in  order  to  achieve 
the  needs  of  our  national  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  significant 
change  in  this  bill  is  the  area  which 
provides  for  a  study  of  uniform  account- 
ing standards  by  the  General  Accoimting 
Office  within  the  next  year.  We  had  testi- 
mony which  was  presented  before  the 
committee  which  raised  some  question  as 
to  the  ability  of  the  administration  to 
assure  that  the  Government  was  being 
protected  in  the  procurement  of  these 
items.  In  fact,  it  was  thought  by  the  com- 
mittee that  the  questions  which  were 
raised  were  sufficient  to  seek  a  solution 
after  extensive  study.  Therefore  we  au- 
thorized this  study  to  be  made  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  We 
did  not  feel  it  was  proper  at  this  particu- 
lar time  to  institute  the  requirement  of 
uniform  standards  since  they  would  be 
faced  with  the  problem  of  formulating 


such  uniform  standards  within  a  very 
short  period  of  time.  However,  within  a 
year  the  committee  will  hold  hearings  to 
establish  such  legislation  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  minority  position  is 
in  con.sonance  with  that  of  the  majority 
in  full  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
have  any  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chaimian.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Gubser  1 . 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
requested  this  time  because  I  feel  obli- 
gated to  address  a  lew  remarks  to  tlie 
last  section  of  tiie  bill  which  I  interpret 
and  which  the  committee  counsel  inter- 
l)rets  as  doing  nothing  more  than  au- 
thorizing a  study  and  requesting  a 
recommendation  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  legislation  which  would  re- 
■sult  in  mandatory  uniform  accounting 
procedures  in  the  defense  industry  and 
also  those  industries  which  contract  Witii 
N.^SA — the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

Nevertheless,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
this  is  only  a  study,  I  do  feel  that  it  is  in 
order  for  me  to  point  out  some  rather 
dangerous  aspects  as  to  what  is  even- 
tually contemplated:  namely,  uniform 
accounting  systems. 

I  raise  four  points.  First  of  all,  I  seri- 
ously question  this  is  properly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  It  is  only  there  for  one 
reason.  Originally  the  Defense  Pioduc- 
tion  Act  concerned  such  items  as  wage 
and  price  controls  and  certain  loans 
which  are  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  Most  of  those  provisions  are 
no  longer  in  the  act.  This  just  happens  to 
be  one  part  of  the  act  which  is  left  over, 
and  which  I  beUeve  properly  belong-s 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hardy  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Second.  I  believe  to  impose  uniform 
accoimting  procedures  upon  industry  is 
based  upon  an  assumption  that  all  de- 
fense contractors  are  profiteers  and 
crooks  and  guilty  of  gouging  the  Govern- 
ment. This  just  is  not  true. 

The  Logistics  Management  Institute 
recently  completed  a  study  entitled  "De- 
fense Industry  Profit  Review,"  which  was 
made  under  contract  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  revelations  of  this 
report  are  startling.  Based  upon  statis- 
tically valid  procedures,  Logistics  Man- 
agement Institute  fomid  and  so  informed 
the  Defense  Department  that  the  aver- 
age profit  as  a  percent  of  capital  invest- 
ment of  high  and  medium  volume  com- 
panies has  been  lower  for  the  past  5 
years  on  their  defense  business  than  en 
their  commercial  business.  The  trend 
of  profits  on  defense  business  has  been 
downward  since  1958  while  commercial 
profits  have  steadily  trended  upward. 

The  LMI  report  showed  that  net  profit 
on  total  capital  investment  was  6.9  per- 
cent on  defense  business  in  1966.  The 
corresponding  ratio  for  defense  contrac- 
tors' commercial  business  was  10.8  per- 
cent and  for  companies  in  an  FTC-SEC 
sample  12.4  percent. 


From  a  high  in  1958  of  10.2  jjercent 
profit  on  total  capital  investment,  de- 
fen.se  profit  sunk  to  6.9  i^ercent  in  1966. 

At  the  same  time  profit  as  a  percent- 
age of  total  capital  investment  on  the 
commercial  business  of  defense  contrac- 
tors ranged  from  a  low  of  4.7  percent  in 
1961  to  a  high  of  11.6  percent  in  1965  and 
stood  at  10.8  i>ercent  in  1966. 

Over  the  same  period  the  defense  busi- 
ness ratio  of  profit  to  sales  declined  from 
2.7  percent  in  1958  to  2.4  percent  in  1966. 
In  contrast,  the  commercial  business  of 
both  defense  firms  and  the  FTC-SEC 
companies  showed  increases  in  profit  on 
sales.  The  first  group  .showed  increases 
from  3.4  percent  in  1958  to  5  percent  in 
1966  and  the  second  group  increased 
from  3.6  percent  in  1958  to  5.5  percent 
in  1966. 

The  LMI  report  states  further: 

Discussions  with  defense  contractors  reveal 
that  most  of  them  plan  to  increase  their 
commercial  business  as  a  percent  of  their 
total  busine&s.  They  Intend  to  change  their 
commercial  defense  business  mix  primarily 
by  concentrating  growth  efforts  on  non- 
uefense  business. 

Defense  contractors  explain  their  rea- 
.sons  as  follows:  "Because  commercial 
busine-ss  is  Kenerally  less  competitive, 
there  is  a  greater  profit  potential  in  that 
type  of  business." 

This,  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not 
good  for  the  national  defense,  and  I  sub- 
mit that  imposing  uniform  accounting 
procedures  on  all  businesses  is  one  more 
harassment,  one  more  added  cost  of 
doing  business,  and  one  more  reason  to 
concentrate  on  commercial  rather  than 
defense  business. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The    time    of   the 

lentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 

additional    minutes    to    the    gentleman 

f.om  California  IMr.  Gubser]. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
:-entleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
;:om  Kansas. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
pentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  generally 
want  to  concur  in  what  tlie  gentleman 
ir.  the  well  has  just  stated. 

I  am  fearful  that  if  we  start  moving 
toward  the  establishment  of  uniform  ac- 
counting )3rocedures  for  Government 
contractors,  or  any  contractor,  for  that 
matter,  you  are  going  to  find  that  you 
niay  be  increasing  the  cost  of  materials 
purchased  by  the  Defense  Department, 
rather  than  lowering  them. 

As  a  former  financial  vice  president  of 
.\  steel  foundi-y.  I  was  intimately  ac- 
ciuainted  with  working  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  I  know  that  if  you  start  in- 
.sisting  on  standard  accounting  proce- 
dures you  are  going  to  lose  the  interest 
of  an  awful  lot  of  small  and  medium- 
sized  concerns  in  even  bidding  on  Gov- 
ernment work. 

It  is  not  that  they  have  anything  to 
hide:  but  cost  accounting  systems  varj- 
so,  that  Government  attempts  to  stand- 
ardize these  systems  in  order  for  a  con- 
cern to  bid  on  defense  work  may  force 
out  the  number  of  bidders — thereby 
possibly  increasing  costs  in  the  long  run. 
Of  course,  this  provision  applies  only 
to  negotiated  contracts  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  miifonn  accounting  proce- 


dures for  a  negotiated  contract.  Even 
there  you  are  going  to  find  you  may  be 
having  a  fewer  number  ol  manufactui-er.s 
interested  in  even  working  with  the  Gov- 
ernment on  negotiated  contracts  if  you 
insist  upon  uniform  accounting  proce- 
dures. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

To  add  further  emiihasis  to  the  point 
he  has  just  made:  Just  a  few  weeks  auo 
we  passed  the  Minshall  bill  which  extends 
the  Truth  in  Negotiation  Act  so  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  have  post 
audit  rights  to  and  audit  negotiated  con- 
tracts after  their  performance  on  actual 
cost  figures.  Of  course,  these  must  be  re- 
vealed in  the  manner  required  by  tiie 
General  Accoimting  Office. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


man. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  was  very 
jnuch  interested  in  the  figures  you  gave 
before  and  in  tlie  statement  given  by  the 
-eiitleman  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  MizEl. 

However,  one  of  the  points  of  differ- 
ence that  we  have  is  ui^on  what  are  iliese 
figures  ba.sed?  I  think  this  is  the  imme- 
diate purpo.se  of  thi.-,  legislation  then  to 
find  some  uniform  melhcd  of  deter- 
mining what  tiie  profits  are  and  what 
the  costs  are.  Unfortunately,  because  of 
the  wide  variety  of  accounting  sy.stems  in 
practice,  we  do  not  get  the  tiue  informa- 
tion on  the  costs  and  profits  involved. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  can  speak  only  with 
respect  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
since  it  is  a  field  that  I  have  some  ex- 
perience with,  being  a  member  of  the 
Hardy  subcommittee.  We  have  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Truth  in  Negotiations  Act 
and  we  have  yet  to  hear  a  complaint 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  regard- 
in.g  accounting  procedures. 

The  only  complaint  I  have  heard  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office  is  they 
have  trouble  getting  industry  to  reveal 
certain  figures  and  that  industry  has 
felt  that  the  law  did  not  cover  those 
specific  instances.  This  is  the  reason  for 
the  Minshall  bill,  which  extended  the 
act  and  made  crystal  clear  what  in- 
formation had  to  be  revealed. 

Neither  the  Department  of  Defense 
nor  the  General  Accounting  Office  has 
ever  said  a  word  about  the  inadequacy 
of  accounting  procedures. 

The  only  person  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  who  said  one  word  about  it  is 
Rear  Admiral  Hyman  Rickover.  I  know 
he  is  an  expert  on  submarines  but  he  is 
not  an  expert  in  the  field  of  defense 
accounting. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  All  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  to  get  a  study  to  find  out  whether 
these  conditions  do  exist. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  am  not  going  to  argue 
with  the  gentleman.  The  point  is,  and  to 
conclude  again,  this  would  be  harass- 
ment of  business.  This  would  be  adding 
to  the  cost  of  what  Department  of  De- 
fense must  buy. 

As  my  last  point  let  me  say  that  it  is 
impractical  to  impose  uniform  account- 
ing procedures  because  the  accountants 
of  tliis  Nation  themselves  iiave  been 
asked  to  come  up  with  uniform  account- 
ing procedures.  They,  the  experts,  have 
agreed  that  they  cannot  agree. 

So  how  are  we  going  to  ask  the  Gen- 


eral Accounting  Office  to  impose  some- 
thing upon  the  business  community  of 
this  Nation  when  the  experts  in  this  field 
cannot  agree  themselves  on  what  it 
ought  to  be.  I  do  not  think  this  is  nec- 
essary and  I  sincerely  hope  that  when 
the  year's  study  is  complete  it  will  prove 
what  is  apparent  to  me  at  this  mo- 
ment— that  this  is  impractical,  unnec- 
essary, and  an  unjust  and  an  undue 
harassment  of  the  defense  industry, 
which  in  the  long  mn  will  work  against 
the  national  interest. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
IMr.  Gonzalez!. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.   Mr.  Chairman,  my 
intentions  v.ere  to  wait  until  we  ai-rived 
today  at  the  amendment  stage  in  order 
to   offer   an  amendment.  1   am   not  in 
agreement  with  the  wishy-washy,  weak- 
kneed,  scandalous  language  that  w  as  fi- 
nally adopted  in  this  bill,  which  merely 
requests  that  the  Comptroller  shall  come 
in  with  a  suggested  rcconmiendation — 
for  what?   A  recommendation  as  to  a 
truthful,  minuniun  accountability  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  doing  over  545 
billion  worth  of  defense  production  busi- 
ness with  the  taxpayers  of  tlie  United 
States.  I  am  literally  sui-piised.  amazed 
and  astounded  that  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  were  to  come  up  and  even 
object  to  this  watered-down,  weak-kneed 
version,  when  the  whole  question  here 
confronting  us  now,  not  only  in  Congress 
but  in  the  whole  country,  is  whether  or 
not  we  arc  going  to  be  so  apathetic  and 
so  callous  as  to  dispense  with  even  the 
formalities   of   accountability   with   the 
people  who  are  not  only  earning  a  profit, 
but  are  eaming  increments  of  profit  that 
are  unconscionable  at  tliis  very  minute, 
and  for  which  this  Congress  cannot  give 
a  truthful  or  responsible  and  honest  ac- 
comiting   to   the   American   people.  We 
have  had  various  and  sundry  committees 
and  subcommittees  come  in.  having  dis- 
covered scandalous  and  outrageous  prof- 
iteering— and  that  is  the  only  word  we 
can  u.se — crass,  callous,  i\ar  pi-ofiteering, 
while  men  are  dying  on  behalf  of  the 

countn'. 

But  this  Congress  is  veiy  sensitive 
about  the  gentlemen  that  my  predecessor 
speaker  was  mentioning.  They  might  .suf- 
fer some  discomfort  if  tlicy  have  to  give 
an  accurate  accountability  as  to  the  mar- 
gin of  their  profits  and  their  costs.  Ob- 
vioasly  he  has  not  read  not  only  Ad- 
miral Rickover's  testimony,  but  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
the  Subcommittees  on  Appropriations 
that  cover  the  procurement  iiroces.ses, 
and  a  host  of  other  committees  tliat 
have  discovered  unconscionable  profit- 
eering at  this  time. 

I  say  that  any  of  us  who  presimies  to 
be  a  Representative  and  a  Member  of 
the  American  Congress  who,  at  tliis 
critical  time,  lets  tliis  kind  of  wishy- 
washy,  weak-kneed  legislation  slip  by 
without  raising  the  main  i.ssue  that  Is 
confronting  us,  I  believe  that  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress  who  has  been 
shoddy  in  discharging  his  responsibilities 
at  this  time. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  is 
profiteering  going  on.  I  believe  we  owe 
it  to  ourselves  to  confront  it.  Since  when 
is  it  a  burden  to  develop  a  system  of  ac- 
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countabillty  that  would  give  us  an  accu- 
rate figure  as  to  profits  and  as  to  costs, 
so  that  the  taxpayer  can  gage  whether 
or  not  he  is  getting  service  rendered, 
production  rendered  for  the  cost  that  he 
is  paying?  I  believe  that  if  we  are  given 
a  chance  to  develop  in  the  amendatory 
process  the  reasons  for  a  strong  amend- 
ment, that  will  set  up  iii  the  procure- 
ment processes  a  rigorous  and  uniform 
system  of  accountability,  the  average 
Member  of  this  Congress  will  admit  to 
the  need  to  action. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mrs.  Sullivan]. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
and  the  position  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Gonzalez).  I.  too,  heard  the 
testimony  of  Admiral  Rickover  and  was 
impressed  by  the  arguments  he  made  for 
the  kind  of  amendment  proposed  here. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  I  can  remem- 
ber, during  the  16  years  I  have  served 
in  the  House,  that  we  have  had  ar.  op- 
portimityto  vote  on  this  issue  of  assur- 
ing uniform  accounting  practices  in  con- 
nection with  negotiated  defense  con- 
tracts. We  all  know  what  abuses  have 
taken  place.  Let  us  stop  those  abuses,  by 
giving  the  Comptroller  General  the 
authority  to  issue  rules  regulations  after 
he  makes  the  necessary  studies  and 
develops  uniform  accounting  standards 
for  negotiated  contracts. 

Instead,  the  bill  as  reported  calls 
upon  the  Comptroller  General  to  devise 
such  standards  and  then  come  back  to 
Congress  in  a  year  to  ask  for  legislation 
to  enable  him  to  place  those  standards  in 
effect.  And  all  of  the  furious  lobbying 
we  have  had  on  this  issue  this  year  can 
then  be  repeated  next  year  in  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  those  standards  from  be- 
ing adopted. 

As  one  whose  business  background  was 
in  the  field  of  accounting.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  can  assure  you  that  the  tech- 
mques  are  available  to  business  to  con- 
form to  any  reasonable  accoimting  re- 
quirements. Businessmen  themselves 
know  down  to  the  fraction  of  a  percent- 
age point  what  their  profits  or  losses  are 
on  individual  items,  or  on  contracts  of 
any  size;  but  they  also  know  how  to  dis- 
guise those  profits  very  effectively  when 
it  suits  the  corporation's  purposes  to  do 
so.  I  am  surprised  that  anyone  would 
object  to  having  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  know  exactly  what  it  is 
paying  for  in  connection  with  negotiated 
defense  contracts  of  $100,000  or  more. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Gtjbser]  mentioned  that  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Hardy  subcommittee  that  has 
worked  on  defense  expenditiu-es  for  many 
years.  All  I  can  say  in  response  is  that 
in  these  past  16  years,  diuring  which  they 
have  brought  before  us  numerous  in- 
stances of  abuses  in  defense  procure- 
ment, I  cannot  remember  any  corrective 
legislation  such  as  this  to  stop  and  pre- 
vent these  abuses.  It  is  well  that  we  have 
a  committee  In  the  House  which  searches 
out  these  abuses  when  they  can  be  found, 
but  the  best  way  to  handle  this  prob- 
lem, it  seems  to  me,  is  to  foreclose  this 
method  of  committing  abuses  by  adopt- 
ing the  strong  language  proposed  by  the 


gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez]. 
Therefore.  I  join  in  opposing  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  which  should  be  de- 
feated so  that  we  then  restore  the  origi- 
nal language  on  lines  15  and  16  on  page  2 
of  the  bill. 

The  committee  amendment  certainly 
could  not  be  based  on  any  fear  that  the 
Comptroller  General  is  not  competent  to 
devise  suitable  standards  to  meet  this 
problem.  The  concern  seems  to  be  in- 
stead to  make  sure  those  standards  are 
not  invoked  once  they  are  devised. 

On  May  22.  the  House  and  Senate  both 
unanimously  passed  a  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  as  title  I  of  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act.  to  require  lenders  and 
merchants  extending  credit  to  use  uni- 
foi-m  accounting  procedures  in  disclos- 
ing the  cost  of  credit  to  consumers.  Sup- 
pose we  liad  merely  called  upon  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  devise  such 
standards  but  then  come  back  to  Con- 
gress in  a  year  to  obtain  additional  legis- 
lation authorizing  it  to  place  the  stand- 
ards in  effect.  That  would  have  given  the 
opposition  another  opportunity  to  try 
to  kill  the  whole  idea.  We  did  not  do 
that  on  truth  in  lending;  we  should  not 
do  it  now  on  this  bill. 

I  would  be  deeply  disappointed  if  a 
Congress  which  was  willing  to  assure  the 
full  truth  to  borrowers  and  buyers  on  the 
costs  of  consumer  credit  would  now  re- 
fuse to  assure  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  full  truth  on  the  profits  made 
on  negotiated  defense  contracts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  express  my  vigorous  support  for  Con- 
gressman Henry  B.  Gonzalez'  proposed 
amendment  to  H.R.  17268.  the  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  Defense  Production  Act.  Aimed 
at  putting  an  end  to  profiteering  in  the 
defense  industry.  Mr.  Gonzalez'  amend- 
ment demands  that  firms  holding  con- 
tracts or  subcontracts  in  excess  of  $100,- 
000  use  uniform  accounting  standards  in 
reporting  data  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Such  imiform  standards,  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  give  the  Government  a 
yardstick  by  which  it  could  accurately 
measiure  production  costs  and  profits. 
The  standards  would  stop  the  duplicity 
and  deceit  some  contractors  use  in  their 
accounting  procedures  to  mask  profits 
from  the  Government. 

H.R.  17628.  as  it  stands  now,  merely 
calls  for  a  study  leading  to  the  creation 
of  uniform  accoimting  standards.  The 
bill— it  originally  sought  the  immediate 
enactment  of  uniform  accoimting  stand- 
ards, but  was  stripped  of  its  provision  in 
committee — directs  the  General  Account- 
ing OfQce  to  carry  out  an  investigation  of 
uniform  standards  and  to  report  its  rec- 
ommendations within  1  year  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Committees  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

We  must  not  countenance  this  delay.  A 
set  of  uniform  accounting  standards — 
the  tool  the  Federal  Government  must 
have  to  stop  profiteering — is  needed  now. 
The  Government  currently  has  no  way 
of  determining  the  precise  cosrt,s  and 
profits  involved  in  defense  contracts. 
Only  two  forms  of  contracts — incentive 
contracts  and  cost-plus  contracts — give 
procurement  personnel  the  authority  to 
investigate  a  contractor's  estimates  of  his 
costs  beyond  the  pre-award  stage.  Even 


the  Truth  In  Negotiations  Act  does  not 
grant  the  Government  enough  power  to 
challenge  a  contractor's  judgment  about 
the  various  contingencies  in  his  cost  esti- 
mates. Only  the  factual  pricing  data,  the 
data  upon  which  a  contractor  loosely 
based  his  estimates,  is  subject  to  cer- 
tification. 

Many  people  inside  and  outside  tlie 
Government  assume  that  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  has  sufficient  legal  powers  to 
determine  the  precise  costs  and  precl.se 
profits  in  defense  contracts.  This  im- 
pression, however,  is  largely  unfounded. 
Many  contractors  within  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board's  legal  purview  are  allowed  to 
use  any  "generally  accepted  accounting 
practice."  Contractors,  as  a  result,  can 
use  whatever  accounting  device  they  feel 
necessary  to  maximize  costs  and  ma.sk 
profits. 

Congressman  Gonzalez  has  cited  por- 
tions of  the  testimony  that  Adm.  HjTnan 
Rickover  gave  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency — testimony  that 
makes  clear  the  need  for  uniform  ac- 
counting standards: 

Profit  Is  only  a  part  of  the  real  income  !  . 
a  company  •  •  •  large  additional  profits  >  :\ 
defense  work  can  be  hidden  as  costs  Just  V? 
the  way  overhead  Is  charged  •  •  •  how  com- 
ponent parts  are  priced,  or  how  intracom- 
pany  profits  are  handled  •  •  *.  Thus,  proiu 
statistics  are  meaningless  unless  measured 
in  accordance  with  a  uniform  standard  *  '  • 
the  Renegotiation  Act  and  the  Tr\nh  ;n 
Negotiations  Act  •  •  •  are  based  on  the  p-*^^- 
sumption  that  the  Government  can  read.ly 
determine  supplier  costs.  The  Government 
can't  •  •  •  the  Government  encounters  such 
a  wide  variety  of  complex  accounting  ty<- 
tems  that  it  is  virtually  Impossible  to  kn.r.v 
how  much  profit  a  supplier  makes  in  pro- 
ducing It — without  spending  months  rec!:i- 
structlng  a  supplier's  books. 

Mr.  Gonzalez'  amendment  would  elim- 
inate— and  eliminate  now — the  biased 
accounting  procedures  that  unscrupulous 
contractors  use  to  deceive  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  V.v.s 
amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  i;jt 
believe  that  either  side  has  requests  lor 
more  time.  I  ask  that  the  Clerk  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  tu:  - 
ther  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  17268 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o' 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congres!'  assembled.  That  .-<  :- 
tion  717a)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  l.' 
1350  is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  .50, 
1968"  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1970". 

Sec.  2.  Section  702  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  Is  amended  by  adding  at  tiie 
end: 

"(f)  The  term  'defense  contractor'  means 
any  person  who  enters  Into  a  contract  wall 
the  United  States  for  the  production  of  ma- 
terial or  the  performance  of  services  for  na- 
tional defense." 

Sec.  3.  Title  VII  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  718.  (a)  Any  defense  contractor  act- 
ing under  a  contract  calling  for  the  pay- 
ment of,  or  under  which  he  is  p.ild,  an  ag- 
gregate amount  not  less  than  $100,000  shall 
make  to  the  contracting  agency  one  or  more 
reports,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  President,  certified  by  the  proprietor, 


or  by  a  partner  or  officer,  of  the  contractor, 
as  may  be  appropriate,  setting  forth  the  fol- 
lowing information: 

"(1)  The  contractor's  costs  and  profits  un- 
der the  contract  based  on  the  uniform  ac- 
counting st.^ndards  promulgated  pursuant  to 
section  719  of  this  Act. 

••('')  The  delivery  performance  of  the  con- 
tractor's suppliers  as  It  affects  the  contrac- 
tor's fulfillment  of  the  contract  requirements. 
"(3)  In  the  c:\se  of  any  contract  to  fulfill 
a  rated  defense  order,  the  priority  actually 
accorded  work  on  the  contract  within  the 
contractor's  organization. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  transmit  annu- 
ally to  the  Congress,  and  for  public  dissemi- 
nation a  summary  of  the  reports  submitted 
bv  defense  contractors  to  contracting  agencies 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a) .  The  report  of  the 
President  under  this  subsection  shall  also  set 
forth  all  instances  In  which  priority  asslst- 
mce  requested  bv  an  agency  was  refused  by 
mother  agency  or  In  which  a  contractor  re- 
lused  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  setting  forth  in  each  Instance  the  rea- 
sons for  such  refusal. 

■Sec  719.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
develop  uniform  accounting  standards  to  be 
aoDlled  to  all  negotiated  prime  contract  and 
subcontract  defense  procurements  in  excess 
of  $100  000  These  uniform  accounting  stand- 
ards shall  include  standards  from  which  an 
accurate  showing  of  production  costs  and 
orofits  bv  individual  order  can  be  determined. 
The  Comptroller  General  shall  consult  with 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in 
the  development  of  such  uniform  accounUng 
standards,  and  shall,  promulgate  rules  and 
regulations  in  implement:ition  thereof  not 
:.,ter  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section." 


Mr  PATMAN  f during  the  reading'. 
Mr  Chairman  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMrTTEE     AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  6.  of  the  reported  bill,  strike 
Sec.  2.''  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
:ine  3  on  page  2. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
!o  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  shall  not  use  the  5 
minutes.  However,  in  defense  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Hardy  and 
his  very  hardworking  subcommittee,  i 
must  rebut  the  question  which  has  been 
raised  about  legislation  having  to  do 
with  defense  procurement  which  has 
been  reported  to  the  floor  of  this  House 
bv  that  committee.  i,    rr.    *u 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Trutn 
in  Negotiations  Act,  which  is  probably 
the  most  decisive  tool  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  ever  had  with  respect  to 
this  matter,  was  reported  by  the  Hardy 
subcommittee. 

Further,  the  recently  passed  Mmshall 
bill  which  extends  the  Truth  In  Nego- 
tiations Act,  is  also  a  product  of  that 
committee. 

In  response  to  the  words  uttered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gon- 
zalez], I  would  like  to  raise  this  point. 
In  saying  that  profiteering  exists  today 
at  a  time  when  more  legislation  has  been 
given  to  the  Defense  Department  to  con- 


trol profiteering  than  ever  before,  and 

when  it  is  admitted  by  the  just  retired 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  the  profit  mo- 
tive is  essential  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
defense  industry.  I  would  say.  much  to 
my  regret  as  a  Republican,  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  delivered  one  of 
the  most  stinging  indictments  of  Demo- 
cratic administration  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment that  I  have  ever  heard  on  the 
floor  of  this  House. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  any  indict- 
ment, it  should  be  against  every  respon- 
sible official  in  and  out  of  Government 
and  the  public  in  general,  including  the 
Congress — as  I  said  earlier,  more  partic- 
ularly the  Congress,  because  in  the  case 
of  the  Renegotiation  Board,  it  has  been 
the  Congress  and  not  the  executive 
branch  that  has  watered  it  down,  that 
has  liquidated  tiie  Board,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  and  practically  disman- 
tled it. 

It  was  not  until  this  year  that  the 
House  acted  and  recently  passed  the  bill 
that  extended  the  Board  for  3  years  in- 
stead of  2— but  not  much  more. 

Tlie  gentleman  talks  about  two  diverse 
things.  The  gentleman  says  this  is  a 
stinging  attack  on  a  partisan  basis  of  the 
Democratic  Party  and  the  administra- 
tion. Tliis  question  of  profiteering,  I  will 
have  the  gentleman  know,  i.s  bipartisan. 
Greed  always  is. 

We  may  have  had  "crime,  corruption, 
and  Korea"  in  1952.  But  we  ended  up 
with  "Shei-man  Adams  and  vicuna  coals 
and  a  few  other  things,  because  corrup- 
tion also  turns  out  to  be  bipartisan. 

If  the  gentleman  wants  to  get  down  to 
partisan  issues,  in  the  committee  there 
was  a  straight  Republican  vote,  with  one 
exception,  when  the  original  version  of 
this  bill  was  diluted— if  that  i.s  what  the 
gentleman  wants  to  call  partisanship. 
The  original  bill  was  defeated  in  com- 
mittee by  14  Republicans  and  three 
Democrats. 

I  have  not  chosen  to  look  at  this  as  a 
partisan  matter.  I  have  preferred  to  con- 
sider this  as  one  of  those  things  that 
happens  in  a  country  generally  that  is 
busy  and  obsessed  with  its  workaday 
business  and  whifh  depends  upon  its 
Government  and  its  servants  ot  all  par- 
ties to  keep  the  people  informed  and  to 
give  them  some  modicum  of  leadership 
as  to  needs  that  are  pressing  the  country 
today. 

This  Congress  has  permitted  a  sit- 
uation to  creep  into  its  national  existence 
which  was  not  true  5  or  6  or  7  years  ago, 
but  Congress  has  failed  to  act  in  a  way 
that  is  concomitant  with  what  has  hap- 
pened. In  other  words,  the  history  of  our 
country  has  been  that  in  World  War  H 
and  in  Korea — and  even  during  and  after 
the  Spanish-American  War— there  was 
action  taken  by  the  Congress  in  order  to 
curb  profiteering. 

There  has  not  been  a  war  in  history 
recorded  in  which  we  have  not  had  the 
unconscionable  leech  and  profiteer.  But 
this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
our  country  the  Congress  has  not  been 
sensitive  to  the  immediate  need. 
The  procurement  for  Vietnam  has  now 


outpeaked  Korea,  by  more  than  $6  bil- 
Uon.  We  have  in  procurement  aloiie  in 
excess  of  $45  billion. 

I  heard  a  lot  of  pious  sentunents  here 
about  the  somidness  of  the  dollar  and 
about  the  danger  to  fiscal  integrity. 
Where  is  the  sensitivity  of  the  same 
voices  about  accountabihty?  If  I  were 
to  preach  so  piously  about  soundness  of 
the  dollar  I  believe  in  order  to  be  con- 
sistent, at  least,  let  alone  honest,  I 
would  be  greatly  disturbed  about  this 
inconsistency. 

Essentially  this  is  what  we  are  con- 
fronted with  today.  I  do  not  believe  any- 
body so  intends  U.  Certainly  if  there  is 
anybody  who  assumes  tliis  is  an  insult 
to  his  integrity,  he  takes  that  gratu- 
itously. 

My  plea  has  been  simple  and  based  on 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  even  the 
modicum,  the  minimal  of  safeguards  at 
this  time,  when  our  procm-ement  has 
outpeaked  Korea,  as  we  had  during  Korea 
and  during  World  War  II. 

In  the  case  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board,  in  the  case  of  the  Ti'Uth  in  Ne- 
gotiations Act.  and  in  the  case  of  this 
Defei\se  Production  Act  we  have  only  a 
fragmentation  of  policy.  There  is  nobody 
in  or  out  of  the  Government  who  can 
assure  US  as  a  matter  af  truth  and  fact 
that  can  be  readily  established  exactly 
to  what  extent  the  American  taxpayer 
IS  paying  excessive  prices. 

Nobody  is  talking  about  the  proper 
profit  motive.  No  \oice  has  been  raised 
about  whether  this  is  an  attack  on  pri- 
vate initiative  or  capitalism  or  what 
have  you  It  is  nonsense  to  have  that 
kind  of  scare  tactic.  Nobody  voices  an 
objection  to  anyone  doing  business,  in 
or  out  of  the  Government,  making  a 
reasonable  and  conscientious  profit.  We 
intend  that  that  should  be. 

In  fact,  ever  since  the  days  of  Secre- 
tary Forrestal  the  law  has  been  so 
.shaped  that  the  industry  doing  business 
with  the  Go\crnment  will  even  be  re- 
warded for  promptness  in  carrying  out 
its  contracts,  for  efficiency  in  carrying 
out  its  contracts,  and  in  a  host  of  other 
ways.  ,  .     ^ 

So.  I  say  that  it  is  not  fair  to  us  as 
individual' Americans  and  it  is  not  fair 
to  us  as  collective  Members  of  Congress 
to  let  this  slipshod,  jerry-built  system 
continue  without  some  frontal  assatilt 
and  some  attempt  made  to  correct  it. 
If  we  do  not  do  it  now  we  shall  miss  our 
oDportunity 

We  in  Congress  can  never  look  at  our- 
selves honestly  and  straightforwardly 
without  wincing  if  we  fail  today  to  act 
to  put  a  stop  to  these  shameful  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  am  sorry  other  commitments  made 
it  impossible  for  me  to  be  here  to  hear 
all  this  debate.  The  part  I  have  heard 
leads  me  to  make  an  observation. 

I  am  completely  in  accord  with  the 
objective  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. However,  I  read  it  for  the  first 
time  this  morning.  I  can  see  that  it 
would  present  some  problems  of  admin- 
istration. I  am  not  a  bit  sure  it  would 
be  a  workable  approach  to  the  objective 
which  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
in  mind. 
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countablllty  that  would  give  us  an  accu- 
rate figure  as  to  profits  and  as  to  costs, 
so  that  the  taxpayer  can  gage  whether 
or  not  he  is  getting  service  rendered, 
production  rendered  for  the  cost  that  he 
is  paying?  I  beUeve  that  if  we  are  given 
a  chance  to  develop  in  the  amendatory 
process  the  reasons  for  a  strong  amend- 
ment, that  will  set  up  in  the  procure- 
ment processes  a  rigorous  and  uniform 
system  of  accountability,  the  average 
Member  of  this  Congress  will  admit  to 
the  need  to  action. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mrs.  Sullivan]. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
and  the  position  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  LMr.  Gonzalez  1.  I.  too.  heard  the 
testimony  of  Admiral  Rickover  and  was 
impressed  by  the  arguments  he  made  for 
the  kind  of  amendment  proposed  here. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  I  can  remem- 
ber, during  the  16  years  I  have  served 
in  the  House,  that  we  have  had  ar,  op- 
portunitiTto  vote  on  this  issue  of  assur- 
ing uniform  accounting  practices  in  con- 
nection with  negotiated  defense  con- 
tracts. We  all  know  what  abuses  have 
taken  place.  Let  us  stop  those  abuses,  by 
giving  the  Comptroller  General  the 
authority  to  issue  rules  regulations  after 
he  makes  the  necessary  studies  and 
develops  uniform  accounting  standards 
for  negotiated  contracts. 

Instead,  the  bill  as  reported  calls 
upon  the  Comptroller  General  to  devise 
such  standards  and  then  come  back  to 
Congress  in  a  year  to  ask  for  legislation 
to  enable  him  to  place  those  standards  in 
effect.  And  all  of  the  furious  lobbying 
we  have  had  on  this  issue  this  year  can 
then  be  reiJeated  next  year  in  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  those  standards  from  be- 
ing adopted. 

As  one  whose  busmess  background  was 
in  the  field  of  accounting,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  can  assure  you  that  the  tech- 
niques are  available  to  business  to  con- 
form to  any  reasonable  accoimting  re- 
quirements. Businessmen  themselves 
know  do^Ti  to  the  fraction  of  a  percent- 
age point  what  their  profits  or  losses  are 
on  individual  items,  or  on  contracts  of 
any  size;  but  they  also  know  how  to  dis- 
guise those  profits  very  effectively  when 
it  suits  the  corporation's  purposes  to  do 
so.  I  am  surprised  that  anyone  would 
object  to  having  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  know  exactly  what  It  is 
paying  for  in  connection  with  negotiated 
defense  contracts  of  $100,000  or  more. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Gubser]  mentioned  that  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Hardy  subcommittee  that  has 
worked  on  defense  expenditures  for  many 
years.  All  I  can  say  in  response  is  that 
in  these  {>ast  16  years,  diuing  which  they 
have  brought  before  us  numerous  in- 
stances of  abuses  in  defense  procure- 
ment, I  cannot  remember  any  corrective 
legislation  such  as  this  to  stop  and  pre- 
vent these  abuses.  It  is  well  that  we  have 
a  committee  In  the  House  which  searches 
out  these  abuses  when  they  can  be  found, 
but  the  best  way  to  handle  this  prob- 
lem, it  seems  to  me.  is  to  foreclose  this 
method  of  committing  abuses  by  adopt- 
ing the  strong  language  proposed  by  the 


gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]. 
Therefore,  I  join  in  opposing  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  which  should  be  de- 
feated so  that  we  then  restore  the  origi- 
nal language  on  lines  15  and  16  on  page  2 
of  the  bUl. 

The  committee  amendment  certainly 
could  not  t>e  based  on  any  fear  that  the 
Comptroller  General  is  not  competent  to 
devise  suitable  standards  to  meet  this 
problem.  The  concern  seems  to  be  in- 
stead to  make  sure  those  standai-ds  are 
not  invoked  once  they  are  devised. 

On  May  22,  the  House  and  Senate  both 
unanimously  passed  a  Tiuth  in  Lending 
Act  as  title  I  of  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act,  to  require  lenders  and 
merchants  extending  credit  to  use  uni- 
form accounting  procedures  in  disclos- 
ing the  cost  of  credit  to  consumers.  Sup- 
pose we  had  merely  called  upon  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  devise  such 
.standards  but  then  come  back  to  Con- 
gress in  a  year  to  obtain  additional  legis- 
lation authorizing  it  to  place  the  stand- 
ards in  effect.  Tliat  would  have  given  the 
opposition  another  opportunity  to  try 
to  kill  the  whole  idea.  We  did  not  do 
that  on  truth  in  lending;  we  should  not 
do  it  now  on  this  bill. 

I  would  be  deeply  disappointed  if  a 
Congress  which  was  willing  to  assure  the 
full  truth  to  borrowers  and  buyers  on  the 
costs  of  consumer  credit  would  now  re- 
fuse to  assure  to  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  full  truth  on  the  profits  made 
on  negotiated  defense  contracts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  express  my  vigorous  support  for  Con- 
gressman Henry  B.  Gonzalez'  proposed 
amendment  to  H.R.  17268.  the  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  Defense  Production  Act.  Aimed 
at  putting  an  end  to  profiteering  in  the 
defense  Industry,  Mr.  Gonzalez'  amend- 
ment demands  that  firms  holding  con- 
tracts or  subcontracts  in  excess  of  $100.- 
000  use  uniform  accoimting  standards  in 
reporting  data  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Such  uniform  standards,  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  give  the  Government  a 
yardstick  by  which  it  could  accurately 
measure  production  costs  and  profits. 
The  standards  would  stop  the  duplicity 
and  deceit  some  contractors  use  in  their 
accoimting  procedures  to  mask  profits 
from  the  Government. 

H.R.  17628.  as  it  stands  now,  merely 
calls  for  a  study  leading  to  the  creation 
of  uniform  accounting  standards.  The 
bill — it  originally  sought  the  immediate 
enactment  of  uniform  accounting  stand- 
ards, but  was  stripped  of  its  provision  in 
committee — directs  the  General  Accoimt- 
ing Office  to  carrj'  out  an  investigation  of 
uniform  standards  and  to  report  its  rec- 
ommendations within  1  year  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Committees  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

We  must  not  countenance  this  delay.  A 
set  of  uniform  accounting  standards — 
the  tool  the  Federal  Government  must 
have  to  stop  profiteering — is  needed  now. 
The  Government  currently  has  no  way 
of  determining  the  precise  costs  and 
profits  involved  in  defense  contracts. 
Only  two  forms  of  contracts — incentive 
contracts  and  cost-plus  contracts — give 
procurement  personnel  the  authority  to 
investigate  a  contractor's  estimates  of  his 
costs  beyond  the  pre-award  stage.  Even 


the  Truth  In  Negotiations  Act  does  not 
grant  the  Government  enough  power  to 
challenge  a  contractor's  judgment  about 
the  various  contingencies  in  his  cost  esti- 
mates. Only  the  factual  pricing  data,  the 
data  upon  which  a  contractor  loosely 
based  his  estimates,  is  subject  to  cer- 
tification. 

Many  people  inside  and  outside  the 
Government  assume  that  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  has  sufficient  legal  powers  to 
determine  the  precise  costs  and  precise 
profits  in  defense  contracts.  This  im- 
pression, however,  is  largely  unfounded. 
Many  contractors  within  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board's  legal  purview  are  allowed  to 
use  any  "generally  accepted  accounting 
practice."  Contractors,  as  a  result,  can 
use  whatever  accounting  device  they  feel 
necessary  to  maximize  costs  and  mask 
profits. 

Congressman  Gonzalez  has  cited  por- 
tions of  the  testimony  that  Adm.  Hyman 
Rlckover  gave  before  the  Committee  nn 
Banking  and  Currency — testimony  that 
makes  clear  the  need  for  uniform  ac- 
counting standards: 

Profit  Is  only  a  part  of  the  real  income  •  i 
a  company  •  •  •  large  additional  profits  •  n 
defense  work  can  be  hidden  as  costs  just  iiv 
the  way  overhead  Is  charged  •  •  *  how  com- 
ponent parts  are  priced,  or  how  intracom- 
pany  profits  are  handled  •  ♦  •.  Thus,  profit 
statistics  are  meaningless  unless  measured 
in  accordance  with  a  uniform  standard  *  ■  ■ 
the  Renegotiation  Act  and  the  Truth  .n 
Negotiations  Act  •  •  •  are  based  on  the  prf- 
bumptlon  that  the  Government  can  reaci.;y 
determine  supplier  costs.  The  Government 
can't  •  •  •  the  Government  encounters  smr, 
a  wide  variety  of  complex  accounting  .-ys- 
tems  that  It  Is  virtually  impossible  to  V.ncx 
how  much  profit  a  supplier  makes  in  pro- 
ducing it — without  spending  months  rec  :v 
structlng  a  supplier's  books. 

Mr.  Gonzalez'  amendment  would  elim- 
inate— and  eliminate  now — the  biased 
accounting  procedures  that  unscrupulous 
contractors  use  to  deceive  the  Goverr- 
ment. 

I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  th:s 
amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
believe  that  either  side  has  requests  :or 
more  time.  I  ask  that  the  Clerk  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fu.- 
ther  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.    17268 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrenf  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 717a)  of  the  Defense  Production  .■\ct  '  t 
1950  is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  iO, 
1968"  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  .n 
lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1970". 

Sec.  2.  Section  702  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  adding  at  :i.e 
end: 

"(f)  The  term  "defense  contractor'  means 
any  person  who  enters  into  a  contract  •vvr.ii 
the  United  states  for  the  production  of  ma- 
terial or  the  performance  of  services  for  na- 
tional defense." 

Sec.  3.  Title  VII  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sections : 

"Sec.  718.  (a)  Any  defense  contractor  act- 
ing under  a  contract  calling  for  the  pay- 
ment of.  or  under  which  he  is  paid,  an  i-.^- 
gregate  amount  not  less  than  $100,000  shall 
make  to  the  contracting  agency  one  or  more 
reports,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  President,  certified  by  the  proprietor. 


or  by  a  partner  or  officer,  of  the  contractor, 
as  may  be  appropriate,  setting  forth  the  fol- 
lowing information: 

"(1)  The  contractor's  costs  and  profits  un- 
der the  contract  based  on  the  uniform  ac- 
counting st.indards  promulgated  pursuant  to 
:-ectlon  719  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  delivery  performance  of  the  con- 
tractor's suppliers  as  it  affects  the  contrac- 
tor's fulfillment  of  the  contract  requirements. 
"(3)  In  the  c.-^se  of  any  contract  to  fulfill 
%  rated  defense  order,  the  priority  actually 
accorded  work  on  the  contract  within  the 
contractor's  organization. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  transmit  annu- 
ally to  the  Congress,  and  for  public  dissemi- 
nation, a  summary  of  the  reports  submitted 
by  defense  contractors  to  contracting  agencies 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a) .  The  report  of  the 
President  under  this  subsection  shall  also  set 
forth  all  instances  in  which  priority  asslst- 
mce  requested  by  an  agency  was  refused  by 
mother  agency  or  in  which  a  contractor  re- 
•used  to  compiv  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  setting  forth  in  each  instance  the  rea- 
sons for  such  refusal. 

"Sec.  719.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
develop  uniform  accounting  standards  to  be 
ipplled  to  all  negotiated  prime  contract  and 
Subcontract  defense  procurements  in  excess 
of  $100  000  These  uniform  accounting  stand- 
ards shall  include  standards  from  which  an 
accurate  showing  of  production  costs  and 
profits  bv  individual  order  can  be  determined. 
The  Comptroller  General  shall  consult  with 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in 
the  development  of  such  uniform  accounting 
standards,  and  shall,  promulgate  rules  and 
regulations  in  implement.\tion  thereof  not 
lawr  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section." 


Mr  PATMAN  (during  the  reading*. 
Mr  Chairman  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? 
There  was  no  objection. 

coMMrrrEE    amendments 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  1.  line  6.  of  the  reported  bill,  strike 
■  Sec.  2/'  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
line  3  on  page  2. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
10  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  shall  not  use  the  5 
minutes.  However,  in  defense  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Hardy  and 
liis  very  hardworking  subcommittee,  i 
must  rebut  the  question  which  has  been 
raised  about  legislation  having  to  do 
with  defense  procurement  which  has 
been  reported  to  the  floor  of  this  House 
bv  that  committee.  v,   m    *v, 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Truth 
in  Negotiations  Act,  which  is  probably 
the  most  decisive  tool  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  ever  had  with  respect  to 
this  matter,  was  reported  by  the  Hardy 
subcommittee.  . 

Further,  the  recently  passed  Mmshall 
bill,  which  extends  the  Truth  in  Nego- 
tiations Act,  is  also  a  product  of  that 
committee. 

In  response  to  the  words  uttered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gon- 
7,alez],  I  would  like  to  raise  this  point. 
In  saying  that  profiteering  exists  today 
at  a  time  when  more  legislation  has  been 
given  to  the  Defense  Department  to  con- 


trol profiteering  than  ever  before,  and 
when  it  is  admitted  by  the  just  retired 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  the  profit  mo- 
tive is  essential  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
defense  industry,  I  would  say,  much  to 
my  regret  as  a  Republican,  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  delivered  one  of 
the  most  stinging  indictments  of  Demo- 
cratic administration  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment that  I  have  ever  heard  on  the 
fioor  of  this  House. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  any  indict- 
ment, it  should  be  against  every  respon- 
sible official  in  and  out  of  Government 
and  the  public  in  general,  including  the 
Congress— as  I  said  earlier,  more  partic- 
ularly the  Congress,  because  in  the  case 
of  the  Renegotiation  Board,  it  has  been 
the  Congress  and  not  the  executive 
branch  that  has  watered  it  down,  that 
has  liquidated  the  Board,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  and  practically  disman- 
tled it. 

It  was  not  until  this  year  that  the 
House  acted  and  recently  passed  the  bill 
that  extended  the  Board  for  3  years  in- 
stead of  2 — but  not  much  more. 

Tlie  gentleman  talks  about  two  diverse 
things.  The  gentleman  says  this  is  a 
stinging  attack  on  a  partisan  ba.sis  of  the 
Democratic  Party  and  the  administra- 
tion. Tills  question  of  profiteering.  I  will 
have  the  gentleman  know,  is  bipartisan. 
Greed  always  is. 

We  may  have  had  "crime,  corruption, 
and  Korea"  in  1952.  But  we  ended  up 
with  "Sherman  Adams  and  vicuna  coats 
and  a  few  other  things,  because  corrup- 
tion also  turns  out  to  be  bipartisan. 

If  the  gentleman  wants  to  get  down  to 
partisan  issues,  in  the  committee  there 
was  a  straight  Republican  vote,  with  one 
exception,  when  the  original  version  of 
this  bill  was  diluted— if  that  is  what  the 
gentleman  wants  to  call  partisanship. 
The  original  bill  was  defeated  in  com- 
mittee by  14  Republicans  and  three 
Democrats. 

I  have  not  chosen  to  look  at  this  as  a 
partisan  matter.  I  have  preferred  to  con- 
sider this  as  one  of  those  things  that 
happens  in  a  country  generally  that  is 
busy  and  obsessed  with  its  workaday 
business  and  which  depends  upon  its 
Government  and  its  .servants  of  all  par- 
ties to  keep  the  people  informed  and  to 
give  them  some  modicum  of  leadership 
as  to  needs  that  are  pressing  the  country 
today. 

This  Congress  has  permitted  a  sit- 
uation to  creep  into  its  national  existence 
which  was  not  true  5  or  6  or  7  years  ago, 
but  Congress  has  failed  to  act  in  a  way 
that  is  concomitant  with  what  has  hap- 
pened. In  other  words,  the  history  of  our 
country  has  been  that  in  World  War  n 
and  in  Korea — and  even  during  and  after 
the  Spanish-American  War— there  was 
action  taken  by  the  Congress  in  order  to 
curb  profiteering. 

There  has  not  been  a  war  in  history 
recorded  in  which  we  have  not  had  the 
unconscionable  leech  and  profiteer.  But 
this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
our  country  the  Congress  has  not  been 
sensitive  to  the  immediate  need. 
The  procurement  for  Vietnam  has  now 


outpeaked  Korea,  by  more  than  $6  bil- 
lion. We  liave  in  procurement  alone  in 
excess  of  $45  billion. 

I  heard  a  lot  of  pious  sentiments  here 
about  the  soundness  of  the  dollar  and 
about  the  danger  to  fiscal  integrity. 
Where  is  the  sensitivity  of  the  same 
voices  about  accountability?  If  I  v^ere 
to  preach  so  piously  about  soundness  of 
the  dollar  I  believe  in  order  to  be  con- 
sistent, at  least,  let  alone  honest,  I 
would  be  greatly  disturbed  about  this 
inconsistency. 

Essentially  this  is  what  we  are  con- 
fronted with  today.  I  do  not  believe  any- 
body so  intends  it.  Certainly  if  there  is 
anybody  wlio  assumes  this  is  an  insult 
to  his  integrity,  he  takes  that  gratu- 
itously. 

My  plea  has  been  simple  and  based  on 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  even  the 
modicum,  the  minimal  of  safeguards  at 
this  lime,  when  our  procui'ement  has 
outpeaked  Korea,  as  we  had  during  Korea 
and  during  World  War  II. 

In  the  case  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board,  in  the  case  of  the  Ti-uth  in  Ne- 
gotiations Act.  and  in  the  case  of  this 
Defense  Production  Act  we  have  only  a 
fragmentation  of  policy.  There  is  nobody 
in  or  out  of  the  Government  who  can 
assure  us  as  a  matter  of  truth  and  fact 
that  can  be  readily  established  exactly 
to  what  extent  the  American  taxpayer 
is  paying  excessive  prices. 

Nobody  is  talking  about  the  proper 
profit  motive.  No  \oice  has  been  rai-sed 
about  whether  this  is  an  attack  on  pri- 
vate initiative  or  capitalism  or  what 
have  you.  It  is  nonsense  to  have  that 
kind  of  scare  tactic.  Nobody  voices  an 
objection  to  anyone  doing  business,  in 
or  out  of  the  Government,  making  a 
reasonable  and  conscientious  profit.  We 
intend  that  that  should  be. 

In  fact,  ever  since  the  days  of  Secre- 
tary Forrestal  the  law  has  been  so 
shaped  that  the  mdu.stry  doing  bu.sinpss 
with  the  Go\ernnient  will  even  be  re- 
warded for  promptness  in  carrying  out 
its  contracts,  for  efficiency  in  carrying 
out  its  contracts,  and  in  a  host  of  other 
ways. 

So,  I  say  that  it  is  not  fair  to  us  as 
individual  Americans  and  It  is  not  fair 
to  us  as  collective  Members  of  Congress 
to  let  this  slipshod,  jerry-built  system 
continue  without  some  frontal  assault 
and  some  attempt  made  to  correct  it. 
If  we  do  not  do  it  now  we  shall  miss  our 
oDportunity 

We  in  Congress  can  never  look  at  our- 
selves honestly  and  straightforwardly 
vcithout  wincing  if  we  fail  today  to  act 
to  put  a  stop  to  these  shameful  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  am  sorry  other  commitments  made 
it  impossible  for  nie  to  be  here  to  hear 
all  this  debate.  The  part  I  have  heard 
leads  me  to  make  an  observation. 

I  am  completely  in  accord  with  the 
objective  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. However,  I  read  it  for  the  first 
lime  this  morning.  I  can  see  that  It 
would  present  some  problems  of  admin- 
isuation.  I  am  not  a  bit  sure  it  would 
be  a  workable  approach  to  the  objective 
which  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
in  mind. 
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This  is  a  problem  which  my  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices has  had  before  it.  It  is  a  problem 
with  which  I  have  been  familiar  during 
all  the  22  years  I  have  been  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  want  to  minimize  the 
seriousness  of  it  for  a  moment,  and  I 
certainly  want  to  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  m  his  obsei-vation  that 
the  business  of  overcharging  the  Gov- 
ernment is  by  no  means  a  partisan 
proposition.  It  is  something  that  trans- 
cends any  party  lines,  and  I  suppose  it 
is  a  weakness  of  human  beings. 

I  would  hope  that  this  amendment  as 
it  is  now  framed — and  unfortunately  I 
do  not  have  a  substitute  which  would  ac- 
complish the  objectives — would  not  be- 
come a  pait  of  the  law.  because  I  think 
It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  admin- 
ister. I  am  afraid  its  purposes  would  not 
be  accomplished  at  all.  This  is  a  matter 
that  has  be€n  continually  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  is  one 
to  which  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention. W£  have  tried  from  time  to  time 
to  strengthen  the  Prociu-ement  Act.  I 
think  it  more  appropriately  belongs  in 
the  Committee  on  Ai-med  Services  than 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, but  I  am  not  too  concerned  with 
that  as  long  as  we  can  accomplish  our 
objective.  It  is  true  that  this  thing  has 
soit  of  grown  in  a  patchwork  fashion,  but 
as  I  \iew  this  amendment,  it  would  be 
but  another  patch  added  to  the  patches 
we  already-  have.  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
accomplish  the  desired  objective,  and 
therefore  I  hope  it  will  not  become  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  :ead  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  4.  of  the  reported  bill,  strike 
"3"  and  insert  "2". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  6,  oX  the  reported  bill, 
strike  "sections"  and  Insert  "section". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agi'eed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  7.  of  the  reported  bill, 
strike  "Sec.  718. "  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  line  6  on  page  3. 

AMENDMFNT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    GONZ.ALEZ 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr  Gonz.\lez  :  Strike  out  section 
718  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  718.  The  Comptroller  General  .shall 
develop  uniform  accounting  standards  to 
be  applied  ''o  all  negotiated  prime  contract 
and  subcontract  defense  procurements  In 
excess  of  $100,000.  These  uniform  accounting 
BtandardB  shall  Include  standards  from  which 


an  accurate  showmg  of  production  costs  and 
profits  by  individual  order  can  be  determined. 
The  Comptroller  General  shall  consult  with 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in 
the  development  of  such  uniform  accounting 
standards,  and  shall  promulgate  rules  and 
regulations  In  implementation  thereof  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section." 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Sixty-four 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

1  Roll  No.  162 1 


.'Vbernethy  Fisher 

Andrews.  Ala.  Praser 

.Ashmore  Gardner 

Baring  Gettys 

Belcher  Gibbons 

Berry  Gilbert 

Betts  Griffin 

BevllI  Hagan 

Blnsham  Hanna 


Mlnshall 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Murpiiy,  111. 
Nichols 
O  Hara.  Dl. 
Olsen 
ONeal,  Ga. 
Passman 


Blackburn  Hansen.  Idaho    Pepper 

Bolton  Harrison  Pool 

Bow  Hawkins  Rees 

Brown,  Calif.  Hays  Reifel 

Burton,  Calif.  Herlong  Resnlck 

Burton,  Utah  Holifleld  Rivers 

Carter  Holland  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Cohelan  Irwm  Roybal 

Colmer  Jones,  Ala.  St  Germain 

Conyers  Kuykendall  Scheucr 

Corman  Leggett  Selden 

Cunningham  Lang,  La.  Stelger,  Wis. 

Dawson  Lukens  Taylor 

Diggs  McClDskey  Teague,  Tex. 

Dorn  McDade  Utt 

Dowdy  McMUlan  Waldie 

Dwyer  Mac  hen  Wtdnall 

Edwards.  Calif.  M.arsh  Wilson. 

Eh-ins.  Tenn.  Miller.  Calif.  Charles  H. 

Farbsteln  Minish 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Boland, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  H.R. 
17268.  and  finding  itself  without  a  quo- 
rum, he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called, 
when  347  Members  responded  to  their 
names,  a  quorum,  aiid  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  from  line  7 
of  page  2  through  line  6  of  page  3.  strik- 
ing out  section  718. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  3,  line  7,  strike  out  "719"  and 
Insert  "718". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HARDY.  If  this  committee  amend- 
ment is  rejected,  would  it  then  be  in 
order  to  move  to  strike  section  719? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  committee  amendment  is  to 
strike  "719." 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  understand  that.  I  am 


talking  about  all  of  the  language  of  the 
section  719. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  As  soon  as  the  com- 
mittee amendments  to  this  section  are 
disposed  of,  the  Chair  intends  to  recog- 
nize the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Gonzalez!  in  support  of  his  amendment 
Mr.  HARDY.  I  understand  that  situ- 
ation. The  point  I  was  trying  to  deter- 
mine is  if  the  Chair  can  advise  me  under 
what  circumstances  it  would  be  possible 
to  offer  an  amendment,  at  this  point,  to 
strike  out  all  of  the  language  from  line 
7  to  the  end  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  will  be  in  order 
as  soon  as  the  committee  amendments 
are  disposed  of. 

Mr.  HARDY.  That  being  the  case.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  further  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  HARDY.  What  is  the  situation 
with  respect  to  the  recognition  which 
has  already  been  granted  to  the  Gentle- 
man from  Texas    (Mr.  GonzalezI? 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  not  been  reco'jnized.  Tlie 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  was  read  at  the  desk,  but  he  has 
not  been  recognized  as  yet.  As  soon  as 
the  committee  amendments  are  disposed 
of,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Go:;- 
ZALEzl  will  be  recognized  in  support  ot 
his  amendment, 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  ITne  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  undei-stand  the  situa- 
tion, and  I  do  not  want  to  deprive  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  present  his  amendment  at  all. 
The  problem,  however,  is  a  question  ot 
being  able  to  move  to  strike  this  entire 
language. 

The  parliamentary  inquirj'  which  I  am 
tr>-ing  to  address  to  the  Chair  is  to  ad- 
vise me  as  t-o  what  the  procedure  would 
be  in  order  to  be  able  to  move  to  strike 
this  entire  language  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry  again? 
Mr.  HARDY.  It  is,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  committee  am.endment  on  line 
7  ha.s  not  been  agreed  to.  and  I  presume 
that  is  the  situation,  that  it  has  not  been 

agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Prior  to  the  recognition 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  presuma- 
bly the  gentleman  from  Te.xas  was  not 
in  order  t-o  be  recognized  until  after  this 
has  been  agreed  to.  Is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HARDY.  That  being  the  case,  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  question  is  whether  or  not 
there  is  an  opportunity  at  this  time  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  of 
the  language  from  line  7  through  line  20 
and,  ii  so.  what  the  procedure  would  be. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  After  the  committee 
amendments  are  disposed  of  a  motion  to 
strike  out  all  of  section  718  would  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  do 
I  understand  from  the  Chair's  ruling 
that  the   gentleman  from  Texas    [Mr. 
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Gonzalez],  would  not  necessarily  be 
recognized  further?  I  do  not  want  to  be 
in  the  position  of  causing  that,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  within  the 
discretion  of  the  Chair,  which  Member 
he  recognizes  whenever  more  than  one 
Member  seeks  recognition. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Would  the  Chair 
kindly  state  the  pending  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  which  I  reseiwed  my 
objection? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  ques- 
tion is  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment on  page  3.  line  7. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Which  is  only  striking 
section  719? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Which  is  only  strik- 
ing 719  and  inserting  718. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Then,  may  I  inquire 
further— and  I  hope  that  the  Chair  has 
not  already  explained  this  and  I  have 
missed  it-^what  is  the  status  of  the 
Gonzalez  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment?  Is  it  pending  at  this  time? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr.  Gonzalez!  has  been  read.  The  gen- 
tleman has  not  been  recognized  as  yet 
m  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Do  I  understand,  then, 
that  the  pending  unanimous-consent 
request  is  to  adopt  the  committee  amend- 
ment prior  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Gonzalez  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  And  the  following  committee 
amendments  to  the  section  as  well. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  idea  whether  I  am  on  sound  ground, 
but  simply  for  purpose  of  clarifying 
what  appears  to  me  is  a  muddled  par- 
liamentary .'Situation.  I  object  and  make 
the  point  of  order  that  consideration  of 
the  committee  amendment  is  not  in  or- 
der until  such  time  as  we  have  consid- 
ered the  Gonzalez  amendment  to  the 
.'ommittee  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
iiom  Texas  I  Mr.  Gonzalez]  is  not  in 
order  until  the  committee  amendment 
has  been  disposed  of. 

Without  objection,  the  committee 
amendment  is  agreed  to.  The  Clerk  v.-ill 
report  the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Page  3,  line  15.  strike  out  "promulgate 
rules  rind  regulations  in  implementation 
Thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


On  page  3,  line  17,  after  "section"  Insert 
",  recommend  such  legislation  &s  he  may 
deem  appropriate  to  permit  the  promulgation 
of  rules  and  regulations  in  implementation 
of  the  standards  developed  under  this 
section". 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Would  it  be  in  order  at 
this  point  to  offer  a  substitute  for  the 
committee  amendment  to  strike  out  the 
entire  language  beginning  at  line  7 
through  line  20? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Not  until  we  have 
disposed  of  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 

cto tp    it 

Mr.  HARDY.  Will  the  committee 
amendment — is  it  not  in  order  to  offer  a 
substitute  for  the  committee  amend- 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN,  After  we  dispose  of 
the  pending  committee  amendment  a 
motion  to  strike  out  the  section  would 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiiT- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 

cfotp    if 

Mr.  HARDY.  Would  it  be  in  order  for 
me  to  offer  an  amendment  as  a  substi- 
tude  for  the  committee  amendment  be- 
ginning on  line  7,  page  3,  to  strike  out 
all  of  the  language  from  line  7  through 
line  20? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  only  amend- 
ment pcndini:  is  the  language  which 
appears  in  lines  17  through  20. 

Mr.  HARDY.  That  is  correct.  But  as  a 
.substitute  lor  that,  would  it  be  in  order 
for  me  to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  evetything  f:'om  line  7  through  20 
on  page  3? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  not  in  order. 

Mi-.  HARDY.  1  tliank  the  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

.WIENDMEN'T     UFFERED     BY     MR.    GONZALEZ 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Gonz.\lez:  Strike  out  section 
718  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  718.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
develop  uniform  accounting  standards  to  be 
applied  to  all  negotiated  prime  contract  and 
subcontract  defense  procurements  in  excess 
of  $100,000.  These  uniform  accounting  stand- 
ards shall  include  standards  from  which  an 
accurate  showing  of  production  costs  and 
prohus  by  Individual  order  can  be  determined. 
The  Comptroller  General  shall  consult  with 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in 
•he  development  of  such  uniform  accounting 
standards,  and  shall  promulgate  rules  and 
regulations  in  Implementation  thereof  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section." 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chainnan.  this 
amendment  was  defeated  in  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  refer  to  this  fact  because  the 
gentleman  from  California  made  a  par- 
tisan is.sue  out  of  this  debate  this  after- 
noon. This  amendment  was  defeated  by 
a  strange  Republican  vote  of  14  Members 
and  three  Democrats  against  and  it 
carried  by  some  four  votes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  made  this  a  strictly 
partisan  i.ssuc,  I  would  like  to  say  in 
answer  to  that  there  is  nothing  partisan 
about  profiteering,  there  is  nothing  par- 
tisan about  corruption,  there  is  nothing 
partisan  about  renegotiation  in  my  opin- 
ion. Tills  is  a  bipartisan  question  which 
is  confronting  the  Members  of  the 
Congress, 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  there  has  ever 
been  a  clearcut  issue  this  is  it.  Is  this 


Congress  going   to  be   Insensitive   to   a 
clearly   established   need?   When   I   say 
that    I   am   not   referring    to   a   clearly 
established    need    that    I    individually 
make:   on  the  contrary',  it  has  been  a 
clearly  cstabhshed  fact  by  study  of  the 
matter  by  subcommittee  after  .subcom- 
mittee aiid  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. And,  what  Is  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee?  It  is  an  ad  hoc  committee 
that  Congress  set  up  to  do  these  verj' 
things  and  report  to  the  Nation  upon 
what  is  going  on  and  who  is  buying  what 
on  a  bicameral  basis.  We  have  had  one 
brave  man  who  has  the  temerity  to  come 
to  the  Concress  and  testify  and  who  has 
given  testimony  after  testimony.  He  is 
Admiral  Rickover.  He  has  also  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropiiations. 
We   can   go   to   the   people   in   a   jjious 
manner  and  tell  them  that  we  are  going 
to  cut  costs  by  S6  billion,  and  we  can  say 
this  because  the  dollar  is  threatened  and 
because  the  economy  compels  it. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  are  listed  on 
record  as  overlooking  $47  bilhon  in  pro- 
curement in  which  one  watchdog  agency, 
the  Renegotiation  Board,  between  1945 
and  1953  recovered  in  excess  of  Sll  bil- 
lion to  the  taxpayer.  This  Congress 
stripped  that  Board — not  the  admiiris- 
tration.  whether  it  was  RepubUcan  or 
Democrat.  It  was  this  Congress  that  of- 
fered amendments  to  strengthen  all  the 
Board,  oppo^ed  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  who  is  opposing  this  one. 

The  amendment  does  one  simple 
thing — and  I  say  .simple,  because  that  is 
exactly  what  it  is.  there  is  nothing  com- 
plicated about  It  except  for  those  who 
resist  it.  who  w-ould  like  to  obfuscate  the 
real  issues — this  amendment  says  you 
shall  have  a  uniform  standard  of  ac- 
counting so  as  to  establish  costs  and 
profits  in  the  procurement  of  goods  and 
services  by  the  Government  in  defense. 

Is  this  S5  million  or  82  million''  No.  it 
is  over  S45  million,  over  S47  million.  And 
one  agency,  the  Renegotiation  Board 
alone,  has  recovered  within  the  last  year 
in  excess  of  S50  million,  even  though  it 
has  no  staff,  even  though  it  has  been  dis- 
mantled by  the  Congress,  even  though 
we  are  still  insensitive  to  the  need. 

I  do  not  beheve  there  is  one  of  us  in 
Congress  who  cannot  honestly  and 
cleai-ly  go  to  tlie  people  and  .say,  "We 
had  a  chance  to  do  something  about 
profiteering,  we  had  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thing about  these  unconscionable  men 
who  are  willing  to  make  an  improper 
profit,  and  did  nothing." 

No  one  is  against  proper  profits.  We 
all  are  committed  to  the  system  which  is 
unique  in  America.  But  of  all  the  legiti- 
mate concerns,  there  is  not  one  concern 
in  the  United  States  that  is  not  willing 
to  abide  by  a  fair  and  honest  and  uni- 
form system  of  accountability.  I  know  of 
no  reputable  corporation  that  is  against 
an  honest,  fair,  and  uniform  method  of 
accountability. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  w-ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  Honorable 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 
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I  heartily  concur  In  the  amendment  he 
has  submitted  for  our  consideration.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  no  great 
burden  on  our  defense  producers  to  com- 
Dly  with  uniform  methods  of  accounting 
which  could  be  developed  by  the  GAO  In 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which 
the  real  cost  of  military  hardware  and 
material  can  be  determined.  Uniform  ac- 
counting procedures  prepared  by  tne 
OAO  could  also  be  brought  into  com- 
formity  with  the  tax  reporting  proce- 
dures established  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  and  utilized  by  the  Re- 
negotiation Board. 

The  defense  producer  is  entitled  to  a 
fair  profit  on  what  he  manufactures  or 
produces  for  the  Government.  By  the 
same  token,  the  American  taxpayer  is 
entitled  to  a  fair  deal.  He  is  entitled  to 
a  full  dollar's  value  for  every  defense 
dollar  spent.  There   is  nothing  in  this 
amendment    which    should    offend    the 
sense  of  tnlegrity  of  any  defense  pro- 
ducer I  heartily  support  the  amendment. 
Mr  Chairman,  now  that  defense  pro- 
curement expenditures  are  "^nmng  be- 
tween $40  and  $50  billion,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  everything  possible  be  done 
to  insure  an  orderly  Government  pro- 
curement iwLicy.  o  w  t  J   „^^ 
On  May  27.  the  House  debated  and 
passed  a  bill  to  extend  the  life  and  au- 
thority of  the  Renegotiation  Board.  The 
Board   which  consists  of  five  members 
S  designed  to  examine  all  contracts  let 
bv  the  Defense  Department  and  several 
other   Government   agencies  which   are 
^rger  than  $1   mUlion  to  see  that  the 
omtractor  is  not  making  an  excessive 

^^  supported  successful  motions  in  the 
committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  Board  for  more  than  2 
vears  and  to  close  certain  "commeraal 
eSmption-    loopholes    in    the    Boards 

I  also  sponsored  a  motion  to  reduce  tne 
floor  or  size  of  contracts  which  the  Board 
can  examine  frx>m  $1  million  to  half  a 
million  dollars.  Although  this  motion 
f^ed  in  committee.  I  raised  the  issue 
again  on  the  floor  of  the  House  where 
^received  considerable  but  not  majonty. 
support.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  the  other  body 
will  support  a  reduction  in  the  Board  s 
floor  so  that  more  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive coverage  can  be  given  to  the  ex- 
amination    of     defense     procurement 

contracts.  ^;,„o« 

In  conclusion,  particularly  smce  these 
efforts  to  amend  the  Renegotiation  Act 
did  not  succeed,  it  is  highly  important 
that  this  uniform  accountmg  amend- 
ment to  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  be  enacted. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

In  short,  the  need  is  clear,  the  need  is 
imperative.  We  cannot  sit  back  and  say 
that  because  a  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ermnent  Administiation.  or  on  House 
Administration,  or  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations,  the  subcommittee  in  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
has  discovered  that  there  are  some 
things  wrong,  we  cannot  sit  back  and 
piouslv  say  -Well,  let  us  make  a  study." 
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We  have  already  had  more  than  one 

study. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mrs.  Sullivan,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gonzalez  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) _ 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri.  I  do  not  believe  I  can 
fully  utilize  the  additional  5  minutes,  be- 
cause the  need  here  is  not  for  words  and 
excess  verbiage,  the  need  here  is  for  ac- 
tion. 

The  action  is  simple.  The  amendment 
is  clear.  All  it  says  is  that  the  defense 
production  and  procurement  system  in 
prime  contracts— in  prime  contracts  of 
$100,000  or  more — you  shall  have  a  sys- 
tem of  uniform  accountability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  consider  this  amendment 
ven'  seriously  and  vote  in  the  affirmative 

foi"  't.  ...  ^, 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  presented 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gonzalez.] 

The  recent  awarding  of  the  M-16 
second  source  procurement  contract  to 
General  Motors,  as  you  know,  has  raised 
serious  legal  and  economic  questions. 
The  gravity  of  these  questions  leads  me 
to  call  to  your  attention  the  continued 
and  indefensible  failure  of  the  Army  to 
justify  its  actions  in  this  important 
matter. 

The  Army  today  informed  me  of  a 
third  delay  in  responding  to  the  legal 
objections  I  raised  to  acceptance  of  the 
General  Motors  contract  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  on 
May  15.  When  a  clearly  reliable  contrac- 
tor offers  comparable  services  at  a  $20 
million  savings  to  the  Government,  as 
did  the  Maremont  Corp.,  such  prolonged 
sUence  by  the  Army  seems  extraordinary. 
In  addition  to  arousing  fundamental 
legal  doubts,  the  ignoring  of  so  sub- 
stantial a  savings  represents  a  complete 
disregard  of  taxpayers'  money.  When 
production  itself  progresses  in  the  midst 
of  basic  unanswered  questions,  such  de- 
lay is  inexcusable.  It  seems  incompre- 
hensible that  the  Army  not  only  entered 
into  the  contract  on  questionable  legal 
grounds,  but  also  continues  production 
while  withholding  any  justiflcation  for 
its  apparently  arbitrary  decision. 

The  Armv's  decision  to  delay  for  the 
third  time,  a  response  to  the  grave  legal 
and  economic  questions  raised  here  in 
the  Congress  concerning  the  award  of 
the  M-16  to  General  Motors  is  an  in- 
excusable violation  of  the  pubUc  interest. 
E^ch  day  of  continued  silence  on  their 
part  deepens  the  doubt  of  the  Army's 
right  to  ignore  the  substantially  less  ex- 
pensive and  fully  comparable  contract 
offer  of  the  Maremont  Corp.  to  supply 
the  Army  with  the  needed  rifles. 

How  can  they  continue  to  blatantly 
ignore  answering  for  the  unnecessary 
expenditure  of  $20  million  of  taxpayers' 


money  with  no  attempt  to  justify  the 
legality  of  the  contract?  All  information 
made  available  to  me  and  to  the  House 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  leads  to 
the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  M-16 
contract,  as  awarded,  is  illegal.  Since 
when  does  the  procurement  procedure  of 
the  Army  permit  totally  ignoring  cost 
considerations?  It  has  now  taken  the 
Army  more  than  2  weeks  to  inform  the 
Congress  that  it  will  take  2  more  week.s 
to  answer  this  fundamental  question 
This,  quite  simply,  is  not  good  enough. 

On  behalf  of  my  constituents,  the 
Maremont  Corp..  and  the  American  tax- 
payer, I  object  to  the  Army's  utter  dis- 
regard of  their  responsibilities  and  their 
continued  stalling  tactics. 

It  would  seem  to  me  if  the  General 
Accounting  Office  had  available  to  it  the 
kind  of  powers  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  then  we  could  assure  that  the 
taxpayers'  money  would  be  more  fully 
safeguarded  and  that  similar  "M-16  in- 
cidents" might  be  prevented. 

Mr.  ECKH^^RDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiK 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  service  to  his  country  in  of- 
fering this  amendment.  I  support  it  and 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  entirely  with 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  my  colleague 

very  much. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  take  this 
out  of  the  emotional  plane  for  just  a 
couple  of  minutes  and  point  out  some 
things  about  this  amendment  and  what 
it  would  imply. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  says  that 
this  Congress  dismantled  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board.  I  would  like  to  know  in  what 
specific  instance,  how  and  where  and 
when?  I  have  taken  no  action  to  reduce 
the  ability  of  this  Government  to  protect 
itself  from  the  abuses  he  mentions.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  Member  of  this  body 
who  does  not  feel  very  deeply  concerned 
about  protecting  the  taxpayer  from 
abuse. 

It  was  not  this  Congress  that  dis- 
mantled the  Renegotiation  Board.  It  is 
this  administration  which  refuses  to  en- 
force the  powers  it  has. 

If  you  want  to  stop  excess  profits,  you 
do  it  by  competitive  bids.  That  is  whsre 
this  administration  has  flagrantly  abusen 
the  American  taxpayer,  by  dependina 
upon  negotiation  rather  than  competi- 
tion. 

You  cannot  pci:=  thic  amendment  ana 
expect  any  relief  for  the  gentleman  from 
Maine.  It  would  not  address  itself  to  that 
problem.  That  problem  would  have  been 
solved  by  competent  management  in  the 
Pentc€on. 

I  fully  agree  that  it  was  a  shameful 
award.  This  amendment  does  nothing  to 
correct  that.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
would  have  us  impose,  without  proper 
congressional  process,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  legislative  process  whatso- 
ever,   a    so-called    imiform    accoimting 
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standard    upon    all    defense    establish- 
ments and  defense  industries  of  this  Na- 
tion. ,       , 
Let   me  just  point  out  a  couple  ol 
thoughts  to  you.  I  would  guess  that  we 
buy   at   least   a   half   million   different 
items— probably  several  million — for  the 
defense  of  this  Nation.  If  that  is  the  case, 
and  they  are  all  different,  and  they  are 
all  manufactured  by  a  different  process, 
or  are  not  even  items  at  all  but  simply 
services.  I  am  not  sure  that  you  can  have 
a  provision  for  a  uniform  standard  for 
all.  The  probabilities  are  that  you  will 
have  500.000  specific  uniform  standards. 
That  is  about  as  "imiform"  as  a  bowl 
of  mush. 

I  would  imagine  there  are  5,000  plus 
industries   supplying   this   Defense   Es- 
tablishment with  $45   billion  worth   of 
goods  and  services  each  year.  We  might 
have  5,000  different  uniform  standards. 
I   do   not   tliink   that   is   very   uniform 
either.    Wliat    the    committee    has    re- 
quested in  this  biU  is  a  direction  to  the 
GAO,  in  consultation  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  to  do  a  thorough  study 
of  the  problem,  and  to  recommend  ways 
and  means  of  combatting  the  problem. 
But  we  do  not  abdicate  our  legislative 
responsibility  to  see  that  those  standards 
and    those    rules    and    regulations    ai-e 
within  the  framework  of  this  competi- 
tive svstem.  We  do  not  have  that  confi- 
dence" in  the  GAO.  We  simply  feel  it  is 
within  our  responsibility  to  review  and 
hold  hearings  on   the  impact  of  these 
regulations  and  then  to  take  what  ac- 
tion  our   resiwnsibilities   require  us   to 

f  Q  If  p 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  gentleman  obvi- 
ously has  not  been  conversant  with  the 
facts  with  respect  to  the  time-negotiated 
contracts  in  excess  of  $45  billion  that  he 
was  speaking  of.  otherwise  he  would  not 
mention  the  total  number  of  firms  that 
he  did. 

The  question  I  want  to  ask  is  with  ref- 
erence to  whether  this  Congress  has  or 
has  not  acted  on  this  matter.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  was  present  when  we 
made  an  effort  to  strengthen  the  Reiie- 
KOtiation  Board.  Is  it  not  true  that  at 
that  time  the  gentleman  resisted  those 
amendments? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
action  to  which  the  gentleman  refers. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  It  was  during  the 
recent  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ac- 
tion on  the  extension  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  Act. 

Mr.  BROCK.  No.  The  gentleman  is  not 
correct.  I  was  not  present,  apparently,  at 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  hearing. 
Nor  have  I  at  any  time  attempted  to 
hamper  the  effectiveness  of  the  Renego- 
tiation Board. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  No.  I  refer  to  the 
House  action  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  presentation  for  an  extension 
of  the  Renegotiation  Board.  I  thought 
the  gentleman  was  present.  If  he  was 
not.  then  I  think  he  missed  a  very  im- 
portant portion  of  the  debate  which  has 
a  direct  bearing  on  this  question,  because 
at  that  time  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  indi- 


cated strongly  that  it  was  this  act  to 
which  this  type  of  amendment  should  be 
offered.  That  is  why  we  offered  it. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  think  the  point  should 
be  made  that  during  the  debate  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  refers  it  was 
pointed  out  that  87  percent  of  this  $47 
billion  of  which  he  speaks  is  contracted 
by  negotiated  fixed  prices.  Many  of  these 
contracts  include  incentive  clauses, 
which  means  that  the  price  can  be  ad- 
justed downward  after  performance  of 
the  contract  by  a  review  of  the  actual 
cost  data. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brock 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.* 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.   GUBSER.   To   continue,   an   in- 
centive clause  requires  that  a  price  can 
be  adjusted  downward  after  the  contract 
has  been  performed  upon  the  basis  of 
cost  figures  which  are  actual  figures  in 
being.  This  is  certainly  all  the  protection 
in   the  world  that  the  taxpayer   needs 
without   adding   this   extra   accounting 
cost,  which  is  going  to  be  considerable 
and  which  will  reduce  the  tax  liability 
of  the  companies  involved  by  at  least 
48  percent  but  which  will  add  to  the  cost 
of  the  item  being  procured  due  to  the 
extra  administrative  cost. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  v.ould  like  to  sum- 
marize, if  I  may,  very  briefly.  The  only 
difference     between     the     gentleman's 
amendment  and  what  we  have  in   the 
committee  bill  is  this:   Both  require  a 
study  to  be  made  to  determine  the  ability 
to  achieve  a  unifonn  accounting  stand- 
ard  for   industry   by   whatever  method 
is  necessarj'  to  protect  the  American  tax- 
payer. The  difference  lies  in  this  very 
simple  thing:  The  gentleman  would  em- 
power the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
impose  these  standards  as  .soon  as  they 
have  achieved  their  evaluation,  or  their 
study.  Conversely,  our  bill  requires  that 
they   report   their   recommendations   to 
the  Congress  so  that  we  can  have  hear- 
ings,  exercise   our   legislative   responsi- 
bility, allow  those  on  the  other  side  to 
be  heard,  and  that  we  then  exercise  our 
legislative  responsibility  to  write  the  kind 
of  legislation  that  will  do  a  job.  That  is 
what  the  committee  bill  does.  It  does  not 
permit  Congress  to  abdicate  or  delegate 
its  responsibility. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not 
take  5  minutes.  I  merely  wished  to  make 
this  observation,  as  I  did  earlier  in  the 
debate :  I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the 
objectives  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
in  mind.  But  I  do  not  think  his  approach 
to  them  will  solve  the  problem  at  all.  In 
fact.  I  think  as  between  the  language 
of  his  amendment  and  the  language  the 
committee  has  submitted  the  committee 
language  is  much  to  be  preferred.  So. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  will 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  rise  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks  with  reference  to  the 
more  desirable  features  of  the  commit- 
tee amendment  as  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  very  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  Texas  I  Mr.  GonzalezI. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  issue  with 
the  statement  that  this  is  a  partisan 
issue.  This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  I  do 
not  think  partisanship  has  any  place 
in  this. 

Mr.  HARDY.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct  on  that  point. 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  think  our  legislative 
processes  are  being  sidetracked  when 
we  come  out  with  a  procedure  as  out- 
lined in  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  because  there  would  be 
no  further  legislative  hearings  and  no 
further  debate. 

It  gives  untold  power  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office  in  .setting  up  and 
promulgating  these  rules.  I  .sincerely 
liope  the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  Texas  will  be  defeated  and 
that  we  will  accept  the  wording  of  the 
committee  amendment,  which  provides 
for  proper  study  and  for  proper  hear- 
ings and  for  due  process  of  our  legislative 
svstem . 

"  Mr.  HARDY.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  one 
further  observation.  In  connection  with 
the  language  which  the  gentleman  from 
Texas   I  Mr.  Gonzalez!   has  proposed,  I 
had  a  member  cf  my  staff  contact  the 
General  Accounting  Office  this  morning. 
While   I   do   not   have   an   official    pro- 
nouncement according  to  my  informa- 
tion. GAO  does  not  consider  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman   would  be  productive  of   the 
objective  which  he  seeks.  As   I  under- 
stand it,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
considers  it  would  be  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  impo.-^siblc.  to  administer. 

I  houe,  Mr.  Chairman  therefore,  that 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
tlie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  I  was  impressed  with  the 
words  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Brock  1.  when  he  ix)inted  out 
quite  clearly  that  if  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is 
adopted,  this  House  will  be  passing  its 
legislative  responsibility  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  They  will  be  writing  the  law. 

Article  I  of  the  Constitution  says 
that  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  consist  of  two  Houses,  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 
Yet.  the  Gonzalez  amendment  would  be 
saying  in  effect  that  this  House  will  .sign 
a  legislative  blank  check  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  will  be  writing  the  law — not  the 
Members  of  Congicss. 
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One  other  point  I  think  we  ought  to 
consider  before  we  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment. Let  us  not  presume  that  simply  be- 
cause someone  engages  in  defense  in- 
dustry, he  is  automatically  a  profiteer 
and  a  crook.  In  this  Nation  innocence  is 
presumed  imtil  guilt  is  proven.  Honesty 
is  not  confined  to  government.  I  recall 
the  case  of  Billy  Sol  Estes  and  I  recall 
the  case  of  Bobby  Baker. 

Today's  figures,  if  wc  want  really  to 
studiously  look  at  them,  do  not  show 
this  alarming  profiteering  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  speaks  of.  In  fact, 
they  show  just  the  opposite:  that  de- 
fense profits  are  going  down,  to  the  point 
wher'^  Secretary  of  Defen-e  McNamara 
became  so  alarmed  that  he  promulgated 
armed  services  rc:iulation  3.808-1,  which 
says — I  paraphrase  it — low  profits  in  de- 
fense industry  are  forcing  ijeople  out  of 
the  business  and  we  must  do  .something 
to  improve  profits  so  wp  can  attract  peo- 
ple back  into  the  industry.  That  is  a 
paraphrase,  but  an  honest  one.  which  is 
part  of  the.Ai-med  Forces  procurement 
regulations  promulgated  by  Secretary 
McNamara. 

One  last  point.  Let  us  stop  and  think 
for  a  moment  about  what  accounting 
really  is.  Accounting  is  more  than  the 
rigid  old  double-entiw  bookkeeping  sys- 
tem, where  we  have  a  journal  and  a 
ledger,  a  trial  balance,  and  so  forth.  Ac- 
counting is  much  more  than  that  today. 
Accounting  is  a  management  tool. 

This  is  a  private  enterprise  .system  and 
management  ought  to  be  able  to  use  the 
tools  which  enable  it  to  do  a  better  job 
in  the  private  enterprise  system.  Some 
companies  have  one  type  of  cost  account- 
ing and  others  have  another  type,  be- 
cause it  suits  their  particular  needs  and 
helps  them  do  a  better  job  of  manage- 
ment. But  now,  in  the  private  enterprise 
system,  if  this  amendment  is  adopted, 
we  will  be  saying  that  only  the  Govern- 
ment knows  proper  accounting  proce- 
dure, and  that  every  private  industr>- 
must  be  told  how  to  do  its  accounting. 
At  the  verj-  least  we  will  be  forcing  pri- 
vate industries  to  keep  at  least  one  more 
set  of  books  than  it  presently  does.  We 
will  be  forcing  an  unnecessaiy  expense 
upon  them. 

Under  existing  accounting  procedures, 
industry'  must  be  able  to  satisfy  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Ser\-ice — and  they  do  it. 
In  addition,  they  must  be  able  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board  if  they  are  in  defense  industry 
which  is  renegotiable — and  they  do  it. 
Additionally,  they  must  be  able  to  satisfy 
the  very  explicit  and  very  stringent  re- 
quirements of  the  Truth  in  Negotiation 
Act — and  they  do  it. 

Now  this  amendment  would  tell  one 
government  agency :  You  have  the  power 
to  make  law.  We  in  Congress  consider 
om-selves  incompetent  for  tiiat  purpose. 
You  write  the  law.  You  impose  upon  this 
private  enterprise  system  the  account- 
ing practices  that  it  shall  follow. 

This  will  not  be  a  private  enterprise 
system  if  we  do  this,  and  we  will  not 
have  defense  contractors  aroimd  who 
are  willing  to  put  up  with  such  harass- 
ment and  such  unnecessary  added  costs 
in  this  day  of  shrinking  defense  profits. 


This  is  a  very  bad  amendment,  one  of 
the  worst  conceivable.  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Is  the  gentleman 
aware  that  some  15  years  ago,  by  law. 
the  agencies  and  departments  of  our 
Federal  Government  were  required  to 
have  approved  accounting  systems  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, and  that  today,  some  15  years  later, 
less  than  half  of  the  agencies  and  de- 
partments of  our  own  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  had  their  accounting  systems 
approved  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office? 

I  would  think  an  amendment  like  this. 
with  the  General  Accounting  Office  in 
a  position  to  dictate  to  private  industry 
what  sort  of  accounting  practices  pri- 
vate industry  should  have  certainly  flies 
in  the  face  of  the  experience  we  have 
had  with  our  own  agencies  and  depart- 
ments. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Imposing  a  strict,  un- 
yielding provision  of  law  such  as  this  on 
private  indu.'^try  is  certainly  not  the  hall- 
mark of  a  free  and  democratic  .society. 
We  should  keep  private  enterprise 
private  and  free. 

The  CHAIR^LAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Gonzalez]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision < demanded  by  Mr.  Gonzalez) 
there  were — ayes  41,  noes  61, 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gonzalez 
and  Mr.  Brock. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
51,  noes  86 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  mle.  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLAND,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  17268)  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
1193,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundrj-  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION   TO    RECOMMrr   OFFERED   BT    MR.    GUBSER 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  GuBSER  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  17268  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
pa.ssage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  iiave  5  legislative  days  in  Ahich  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed  and  to  include  any  relevant  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 
EMPLOYEES  NEED  PROTECTION 
AND  NEED  IT  NOW 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  could  this  House  operate  to- 
morrow with  no  Congressional  Record, 
no  Daily  Digest,  no  bills  printed,  none 
of  the  vital  documents  provided  us  by 
the  loyal  Government  Printing  Office 
employees?  I  think  not. 

A  wildcat  strike  of  GPO  employees 
may  come  at  any  hour.  The  unions  are 
not  threatening  to  strike,  Mr.  Speaker. 
They  are  too  high  level  to  make  threat.^: 
and  they  are  fully  aware  that  strikinj: 
against  the  Federal  Government  is 
illegal.  Yet  on  the  other  hand  their 
members,  the  employees,  cannot  con- 
tinue to  face  the  muggings,  yokings. 
beatings,  stabbings,  and  robbings  they 
are  sustaining  in  their  travel  to  and 
from  work. 

The  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Orga- 
nized Crafts,  GPO,  Mr.  Donald  Taylor, 
representing  5,000  craftsmen  and  13 
crafts,  was  called  to  meet  on  Friday 
with  Safety  Director  Murphy,  Mayor 
Washington,  and  others,  after  repeated 
pleas  to  the  White  House  from  GPO 
employees.  He  was  promised  more  police 
would  be  assigned  to  the  area,  but  within 
hours  after  the  meeting  another  GPO 
employee  was  assaulted  and  robbed  of 
his  billfold.  Ironically,  while  Mr.  Taylor 
was  assisting  the  employee,  his  wife  was 


being  threatened  by  an  anonymous  tele- 
phone caller  that  "her  husband  would 
get  It  next"  if  he  continued  to  demand 
protection.  A  few  hours  later,  a  second 
employee  got  in  his  car  and  was  forced 
to  drive  at  gunpoint  over  Memorial 
Bridge  into  Virginia  where  he  was 
robbed. 

Mr,  Speaker,  wc  have  been  promised 
1,000  more  police,  but  the  GPO  em- 
ployees cannot  wait  for  them  to  be  re- 
cruited and  trained.  They  are  employees 
of  the  Congress,  If  it  takes  Federal 
troops  then  we  must  demand  that  Fed- 
eral troops  be  brought  into  Waslrlng- 
ton  and  kept  here  until  permanent 
Ijrotection  can  be  provided  them. 

V/e  need  Federal  troops  in  Washington 
today,  not  only  to  protect  our  own  Fed- 
eral employees,  who  have  .so  courageously 
faced  danger  daily  to  serve  us,  but  also 
the  busdrivcrs.  cabdrivers,  small  busi- 
nessmen, and  countless  individuals  whose 
employment  forces  them  to  be  on  the 
streets  of  tliis  city  during  the  evening 
hours. 

How  long  must  the  peoi^le  of  this  city 
live  in  constant  fear  for  their  lives?  How 
long  must  they  watch  the  overtaxed  po- 
licemen of  this  city  running  from  place 
to  place  to  accompany  protesters  while 
leaving  them  virtually  unguarded  in 
their  jobs  and  their  homes?  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  is 
one  of  the  finest  ixjlice  departments  in 
any  city  in  the  Nation.  But  no  depart- 
ment of  its  size  could  handle  the  situa- 
tion in  this  Nation's  Capital  without 
help — Federal  lielp — men  in  uniform  to 
augment  their  forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  congratulate  the 
drivers  of  our  city  buses  for  iheir  brav- 
ery in  returninri  to  the  streets  tonight. 
They,  too,  have  received  promises  from 
the  District  governm.ent  of  more  !X)lice 
protection.  But  can  it  be  provided?  I 
think  not,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  only 
way  law  and  order  can  be  restored  to 
this  city  is  by  bringing  Federal  troops 
into  the  city  to  ride  every  bus.  stand  at 
or  near  every  bus  stop,  and  on  street 
corners  in  the  crime-infested  areas  un- 
til the  police  department  can  be  brought 
up  to  strength  and  can  guarantee  pro- 
tection to  those  who  walk  the  streets  of 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  plan  to  ask  consent  to 
iiLsert  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  of 
the  Record  today  a  copy  of  a  statement 
I  have  received  from  Mr.  Donald  Taylor, 
of  the  Columbia  TMX)graphical  Union, 
as  well  as  a  statement  of  Mr.  Virgil  West, 
a  linotype  machinist  at  GPO  who  was 
kidnapped  and  robbed  upon  leaving  his 
employment  Saturday  morning,  June  1, 
1968. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  ON 
CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlem.an  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  announced  yesterday  on  the 
question  of  capital  punishment  may  well 
be  the  "last  straw"  insofar  as  those  of 
us  who  have  tried  to  restrain  ourselves 
from  criticizing  the  Court,  are  concerned. 
The  effect  of  the  Court's  decision  is 
to  carry  into  judicial  decree  something 
which  has  become  far  too  prevalent  in 
other  aspects  of  our  society,  and  that  is 
to  allow  the  minority  to  control  the  ma- 
jority, which  is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
how  our  Founding  Fathers  envisioned 
our  society. 

As  I  read  this  decision,  it  will  mean 
virtually  the  end  of  capital  punishment 
in  the  United  States  unless  this  Congress 
or  the  States  themselves  can  devise  a 
v.ay    to   eliminate   the    requirement   for 
unanimous  verdicts  by  juries.  For,  in  its 
obvious  application,  llie  Court's  decision 
makes    unaiamous   decisions   in   capital 
punishment  cases  practically  impossible. 
The    citizens    of    the   various    States, 
through  their  elected  representatives  in 
the   various   lecislatures   of   the  several 
Slates,  have  decreed  that  capital  punish- 
ment  shall   be   imposed   on   those  con- 
victed of  various  crimes.  Prosecuting  of- 
ficers, in  order  to  obtain  .nuies  that  will 
carry  out  the  will  of  society,  have  tra- 
ditionally   excused    from    jury    service 
those  who  ;tate  that  even  though  they 
mav   be   convinced    that   the   person   is 
guilty  of  the  crime  for  which  the  people 
through   their   legislators   have   set   the 
capital  penalty,  they  will  not  carry  out 
the  will  of  society. 

The  will  of  society  obviously  cannot 
be  carried  out  if  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney is  required  to  accept  on  a  jury  per- 
sons who  are  opposed  to  the  law  he  is 
trvina  to  enforce.  Yet,  this  is  what  the 
latest  decree  of  the  Court  will  require. 
The  prosecuting  officer  is  told  to  accept 
a  jui-y  that  is  stacked  against  ever  ob- 
taining a  mianimous  verdict  imposing 
capital  punishment. 

Look  further  into  the  ramifications  of 
this  decision.  Through  the  back-door 
route  of  judicial  decree,  the  Court  has 
imposed  upon  this  entire  Nation  and  all 
the  courts  thereof  the  minority  views  of 
those  who  oppose  capital  punishment. 
Time  and  again  the  question  of  outlaw- 
ing capital  punishment  has  been  rai.sed 
in  the  several  States  and  rejected.  Ob- 
viously, the  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
Nation  feel  that  capital  punishment  is 
necessary  as  the  penalty  for  certain 
crimes  and  as  a  determent  for  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  by  others  in  the 
future.  And  the  people  have  decreed  in 
their  wisdom  that  capital  punishment 
should  remain  in  force. 

This  decision  of  the  Court,  however, 
means  that  the  will  of  the  people  in  the 
many  States  will  be  denied.  It  is  ironic, 
too,  that  this  will  be  the  effect  of  the 
decision  even  though  the  Court  carefully 
.skirted  declaring  that  it  was  outlawing 
capital  punishment.  As  the  dissenting 
oDinion  stated,  if  the  Court  intended  to 
prohibit  capital  punishment,  then  it 
should  say  so  and  mince  no  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  decisions  of  this  -sort 
which  go  entirely  beyond  the  intended 


jurisdiction  of  the  Court  have  brought 
oiu-  society  to  the  point  that  the  iMMjple 
are  fast  losing  respect  for  the  highest 
judicial  bodj  in  our  Nation.  Tlie  pre- 
ponderant opinion  in  this  counti-y  is  that 
this  Court  has  turned  its  back  on  its 
duty  of  protecting  society  by  its  over- 
zealousness  in  protecting  wiiat  it  feels 
are  the  rights  of  criminals. 

This  decision.  I  predict,  will  lower  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  even  more.  Law  enforcement  and 
prosecuting  officers  throughout  the  Na- 
tion today  will  throw  up  their  hands  in 
exasperation  at  this  latest  judicial  fiat 
because  it  will  fit  like  a  pair  of  handcuffs 
when  they  attempt  to  enforce  the  laws 
requiring  capital  punishment. 


RESULTS     OP     OPINION      POLL     IN 
FOURTH  DISTRICT  OF  INDIANA 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  anxiety 
and  concern  over  the  course  the  Federal 
Government  is  taking  are  clearly  mani- 
fest in  the  results  of  the  opinion  ix)ll  I 
have   taken   in   the   Fourth   District  of 
Indiana. 

My  constituency  is  composed  of  soLd 
Americans  who  believe  in  their  country 
and  its  greatness.  But  they  are  confused 
and  troubled  about  the  serious  I'loblems 
that  remain  unsolved.  Furthermore,  they 
are  questioning  the  policies  wiiich  have 
us  involved  in  a  war  that  is  takina  such 
a  heavy  toll  in  lives  and  taxes  without 
any  apparent  .solution.  They  are  worried 
about  the  Federal  debt  and  the  fact  that 
our  Nation  is  in  .such  a  financial  muddle 
that  the  dollar  is  threatened  although 
Federal  expenditures  continue  virtually 
unchecked. 

One  of  the  gravest  issues  facing  the 
people  is  increasing  crime  and  the  riot- 
ing and  lawlessness  in  our  cities. 

It  was  with  some  of  the.se  questions  in 
mind  that  I  decided  it  was  vital  that  I 
again  conduct  an  opinion  poll  of  my  con- 
stituents. In  their  quick  response  to  the 
questionnaire,  their  deep  concern,  their 
frustration  and  desire  for  positive  action 
was  evident.  By  their  opinions,  they  in- 
dicated that  they  felt  it  imperative  that 
certain  steps  be  taken  immediately  by 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
our  Government  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos  and  restore  the  basic  concepts  of 
government  that  have  been  essentials  of 
our  erowth.  freedom,  and  prosperity. 

I  am  confident  that  the  results  of  the 
[X)ll  will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues. 
Tlierefore.  I  am  publishing  the  results  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

I  might  add  that  it  appears  that  when 
aU  the  results  are  in.  more  than  20.000 
constituents  will  have  responded  to  the 
IX)11.  Many  not  only  marked  the  ballots 
but  took  the  time  to  write  a  letter  to  am- 
pUfv  their  views, 
"riie  results  of  the  poll  follow: 
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RESULTS  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION  POLL  OF  FOURTH  INDIANA  DISTRICT  (CONDUCTED  BY  E.  ROSS  ADAIR,  MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS) 

|ln  parcanti 


Questions 


Yes 


No 


Undecided 


1  Do  you  lavor  the  President's  proposed  surtax  on  certain  income? 25 

2  Do  you  ta»or  the  President's  proposed  tax  on  travel  abroad?  .     « 

3  Do  you  feel  that  Federal  spending  should  be  reduced,  rather  than  increasing  taxes? 91 

4^  Do  you  feel  that  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  m  recent  years  have 

(a)  Helped  the  "war  on  crime" * 

(b)  Hindered  enforcement  of  our  laws "J 

(c)  Had  no  ettect     .    - | 

Undecided :---; •" 

5  As  regards  Vietnam,  which  selection  most  clearly  approiimales  your  views? 

(a)  Increase  our  military  and  diplomatic  pressure  to  try  and  resolve  the  conllKt 63 

(b>  Oeescalalion  of  'he  war  25 

(c)  Maintain  our  present  course  ' 

Undecided - j   j  ■    .    i'  ■   ; Vi. " v   . 

6  Do  you  leel  that  our  present  laws  regarding  subversion  and  ttie  activities  ot  the  Lommunist 

Party  ol  the  United  States  need  to  be  stren?thened7 88 

7.  What  do  you  leel  is  the  solution  to  summer  riots  in  our  cttiosr 

(a)  More  v'gorous  law  enforcement o| 

(b)  More  Federal  aid  to  our  cities 3 

(c)  Morecivil  rights  legislation 5 

Undecided...   ■ ,-     ic r 

8.  Do  you  feel  that  President  Johnson  and  Secretary  Freeman  are  solving  the  present  tarm 

problem? - 


68 

48 
5 


85 


12 


BITING  THE  BULLET 

Mr,  PEUjY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consfnt  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington'' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sorry 
state  of  affairs  when  fiscal  policy  during 
a  national  financial  crisis  has  become  a 
sort  of  tue-of-war  between  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  But.  that  is  the  way  it 
is.  And.  now  the  matter  comes  to  a  head. 
Now,  the  Members  of  the  House  must 
vote  either  for  or  against  a  tax  increase 
and.  at  the  same  time,  for  or  against  a 
$6  billion  cut  in  spending.  We  cannot 
vote  for  one  und  against  the  other;  or 
vote  against  one  and  for  the  other. 

I  want  to  sav.  ha\1ng  carefully  studied 
this  issue.  I  intend  to  "bite  the  bullet." 
There  seems  to  be  no  alternative  at  this 
late  date. 

A  lot  of  us  warned  that  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  "guns  and  butter"  policy  was 
wrong  and  in  the  end  would  cause  a 
major  depression,  which  is  what  the 
economists  say  we  are  headed  for  unless 
stem  measures,  such  as  a  tax  increase 
and  expenditure  cut,  are  taken  to  curb 
inflation. 

I  have  said  for  years  that  the  best  way 
to  increase  Government  revenues  is  to 
cut  Federal  taxes.  Taxes  are  too  high 
now.  Lower  taxes  accelerate  business  ac- 
tivity and  produce  more  income  and 
prosperity  in  which  the  Government 
participates. 

But,  with  the  cost  of  living  rising  and 
spiralling  inflation,  a  tax  cut  is  no  an- 
swer now.  We  are  in  a  crisis  because  of 
enormous  deficits  and  overspending  by 
the  Government.  If  the  Government  had 
reduced  its  level  of  domestic  spending 
during  the  past  few  years,  as  some  of  us 
advocated,  the  situation  would  be  differ- 
ent. As  things  are,  we  face  a  further  and 
big-cr  deficit. 

There  is  only  one  answer.  Government 
spending  must  be  reduced,  and,  tmfor- 
tunately,  at  the  same  time  a  part  of  the 
tax  cut.  passed  by  Congress  in  1964  must 
be  restored. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  want  to  make  two 
things  clear.  First,  the  10-percent  in- 


crease in  the  price  level  of  goods  and 

services  since  mid- 1964  is  not  something 
that  resulted  entirely  from  Vietnam. 
Only  about  half  of  the  increase  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures  between  mid- 1965  and 
mid- 1968  are  attributable  to  the  war. 

Despite  the  war.  the  administration 
has  stepped  up  its  efforts  to  stimulate 
the  economy  instead  of  coming  to  grips 
with  the  reality  of  the  the  inflation  it 
was  causing. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  Federal  expenditure  reductions  of 
S6  billion  can  be  made  without  cutting 
programs  for  health,  education,  and  the 
poor.  But,  we  cannot  curb  spending  to 
this  extent  if  we  keep  troops  in  Europe 
at  the  present  strength,  or  if  we  con- 
tinue foreign  aid  at  its  present  level,  or 
if  we  fail  to  deaccelerate  our  space  pro- 
gram. Also,  I  think  defense  spending  can 
be  cut. 

Finally,  while  deflationary  measures, 
such  as  a  tax  increase  and  less  Federal 
spending  are  needed  to  curb  inflation  or 
at  least  hold  it  down,  let  us  remember 
that  a  rubberstamp,  free-spending 
Drinocrat  Congress  got  the  cauntry  into 
this  mess.  If  many  of  us  had  had  our 
way,  the  crisis  in  which  the  Nation  finds 
itself  today  would  never  have  occurred. 
It  serves  little  purpose  to  say,  "I  told 
you  so."  Rather.  I  do  suagest  that  the 
voters  evaluate  the  records  of  their 
.Members  of  Congress.  Especially.  I  would 
urge  the  careful  evaluation  of  Congress- 
men who  consistently  supported  over- 
spending and  now  fail  to  support  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  plea  for  a  tax  increase 
and  expenditure  curb.  The  voters  should 
deal  with  that  kind  of  politics  that  puts 
the  national  interest  in  second  place. 

I  know  the  country  is  in  trouble,  and 
I  will,  as  I  said,  "bite  the  bullet,"  but  I 
do  not  feel  kindly  in  supporting  the  ad- 
ministraton.  if  the  liberal  spenders  whose 
policies  brought  on  inflation  will  not 
stand  up  and  be  coimted  with  me,  even 
if  it  is  an  election  year. 


my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  introducing  today  two  bills  to  amend 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1965  in  order  to  remove  inequities  which 
have  become  apparent  since  the  revised 
law  was  put  into  effect. 

The  first  bill,  already  introduced  by 
Chairman  Celler  and  by  Senator  Ed- 
ward Kennedy  in  the  other  body,  would 
perfect  a  number  of  reforms  initiated  in 
the  1965  legislation  and  would  open  the 
way  for  a  general  review  of  many  of  the 
policies  now  In  operation. 

The  bill  would  make  a  number  of 
amendments  to  strengthen  the  ob.1ective 
of  uniting  families,  which  I  have  lone 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  major  purposes 
of  our  immigration  pohcy.  In  particular, 
section  18  of  the  bill  attempts  to  clean 
up  the  backlog  in  fifth  preference- 
brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens— ac- 
ciunulated  under  the  old  national  origin,s 
quota  system.  The  section  provides  for 
the  issuance  of  special  immigrant  visas 
to  applicants  whose  petition  for  admis- 
sion was  filed  prior  to  December  1.  1965, 
the  effective  date  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1965. 

This  provision  is  intended  specifically 
to  clear  up  the  backlog  under  the  fifth- 
preference  ItaUan  quota.  There  are  cur- 
rently over  100.000  approved  fifth-pref- 
erence petitions  of  Italian  brothers  and 
sisters  on  file,  and  it  is  estimated  that 


AMENDMENT  OF  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATIONALITY  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  luianimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 


issuance  of  visas  for  all  these  petitions 
would  result  in  the  entrance  of  some 
250.000  to  300.000  relatives  of  American 
citizens  of  Italian  extraction. 

Under  tlie  new  worldwide  quota  sys- 
tem which  goes  into  effect  on  July  1  of 
this  year,  visas  will  be  issued  to  those 
whose  petitions  were  filed  first,  with  a 
numerical  limitation  of  20.000  per  coun- 
try. Thus,  by  clearing  up  this  backlog  ot 
Italian  petitions  which  have  been  on  file 
for  .some  time,  .section  18  will  therefore 
make  visa  numbers  available  to  nationals 
of  other  European  countries  under  the 
fifth  preference  in  the  nearer  future. 

The  second  bill,  which  has  already 
been  introduced  in  the  House,  would 
further  benefit  prospective  immigrants 
from  northern  and  western  European 
co"ntries  which  have  already  experi- 
enced an  unintended  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  immigrants  able  to  enter  the 
United  States  under  the  1965  act.  By 
emphasizing  the  immigration  of  entire 
families,  the  1965  act  has  unintentionally 
resulted  in  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
other  immigrants  who  may  enter,  and 
those  affected  have  principally  been  from 
those  European  countries  which  have 
historically  contributed  so  many  immi- 
grants to  this  land. 

One  of  the  hardest  hit  nations  has 
been  Ireland.  Ireland's  annual  quota  was 
17,756,  which  it  did  not  fully  use.  In 
average  years  about  7.000  Irish  immi- 
grated to  the  United  States.  Already,  be- 
cause of  the  labor  certificabes  and  other 
requirements  of  the  1965  act,  unmigra- 
tion  has  dropped  to  1,809  visas  issued  in 
Dublin  in  1967.  After  July  1,  1968,  it  Ls 


estimated  that  oi^ly  500  to  1,000  Irish 
will  be  able  to  enter  the  United  States 
yearly. 

Clearly,  this  was  never  the  intention  of 
the  Congress.  When  the  1965  amend- 
ments were  considered,  the  State  De- 
partment estimated  that  Irish  immigra- 
tion would  be  about  5,200  annually. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing— which 
would  also  benefit  the  Scandanavian 
countries.  Great  Britain,  the  Nether- 
lands, Germany,  Switzerland  and 
others — would  permit  immigration  from 
these  nations  without  returning  to  a 
Quota  system  and  without  injury  to  those 
countries  benefiting  from  the  new  law. 

The  bill  provides  that  any  nation 
whose  immigration  has  dropped  below  75 
percent  of  its  yearly  average  during  the 
10-year  base  period  1956-65  will  be  al- 
lotted additional  places  in  excess  of  the 
worldwide  quota  to  bring  its  total  up  to 
75  percent  of  the  base  period  average 
annual  immigration. 

In  no  case  would  a  .single  country's 
immigrants  exceed  10.000,  and  the  bill 
further  requires  that  30  percent  of  the 
additional  visas  be  made  available  to 
sixth-preference  immigrants — skilled 
and  unskilled  laborers  in  short  supply.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  this  provision 
will  help  to  relieve  the  problems  faced 
by  many  small  businessmen  who  have 
been  waiting  for  some  time  for  the  serv- 
ices of  immigrants  whose  qualifications 
are  in  short  supply  in  the  United  State.s. 
Under  the  bill,  Ireland  wculd  be  able 
io  send  about  5.300  immigrants  and  since 
tne  number  of  nations  affected  by  the 
bill  is  small,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total 
number  of  additional  visas  would  not  ex- 
ceed 20.000  to  30.000  above  the  world- 
wide quota. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  been  considering  a  num- 
uer  of  aspects  of  the  1965  Immigration 
Act  and  I  wculd  hope  that  these  partic- 
ular matters  will  receive  the  committee's 
careful  attention  in  the  near  future. 


VWA  LA  FRANCE 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unnn- 
unous  consent  lo  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thore  objection  to 
I  lie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Lou  s'ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gen. 
Charles  de  Gaulle  has  again  demon- 
.slrated  proven  military  leadership  and 
>hown  the  world  that  he  is  first,  last, 
and  foremost  a  Frenchman. 

The  Communist  conspiracy  had  obvi- 
uu.sly  scheduled  France  for  an  all-out 
effort  and  if  nothing  more  General 
de  Gaulle  has  demonstrated  that  a  little 
willpower  and  the  courage  of  patriotism 
can  stop  the  threat  of  any  Communist 
takeover. 

The  probable  result  of  France's  tri- 
umph—respect and  leadership  with 
otiier  nations  as  'well  as  the  reawakening 
of  the  French  people. 

His  former  manipulated  world  image 
as  a  Communist  will  most  probably  now 
be  distorted  by  the  ultraleft  to  picture 
him   as   a   "Nazi."   After   all,   he   dared 


speak  out  and  take  a  stand  against 
communism, 

•While  there  are  some  areas  of  dis- 
agreement, I  laud  the  gallant  general 
for  his  courage  and  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try and  people. 

As  a  representative  of  the  State  oi 
Louisiana  where  our  society  is  enriched 
with  a  proud  French  heritage.  I  join  in 
proclaiming.  "Long  live  the  Republic. 
Viva  la  Prance." 

Mr  Speaker.  I  insert  General  de 
Gaulle's  speech  of  May  30.  1968,  and  the 
UPI  release  of  May  30.  as  follows: 

ADDRF^S       DELIVERED       BV       GEN.      CHARLES      DE 

CiArLLE  President  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic. Broadcast  Over  French  Radio  on 
Thursday.  Mav  30.  1968 
l-'renchwomen.  Frenchmen:  Being  the  cus- 
todum  of  the  national  and  republican  leglt- 
imficy  I  have  examined,  for  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours,  all  the  eventualities  that,  v^lth- 
out  cxceation.  would  enable  me  to  main- 
tain It  l"  have  made  my  resolutions.  In  the 
•:;resent  circumstances,  I  shall  not  withdraw, 
i  have  a  mandate  irom  the  people.  I  shall 
fulfill  It.  I  shall  not  change  the  Premier, 
whose  worth,  strength  and  ability  deserve  the 
t  ibuto  of  all.  He  will  propose  to  me  the 
f'mnges  that  will  seem  useful  to  him  in  the 
composition  of  The  Government. 

I  am  dissolving  the  National  Assembly  to- 
day. . 

i  have  proposed  to  the  country  a  referen- 
dum that  gave  the  citizens  the  opportunity 
to  prescribe  a  profound  reform  of  our  econ- 
omv  and  our  university  system  and  at  the 
s;>me  time  to  say  whether  or  not  they  retained 
their  conridcnce  in  me  by  the  only  path 
,'cceptablc,  that  of  democracy.  I  note  inut 
ti-ie  present  situation  makes  it  materially 
impossible  to  proceed  with  this.  That  is  why 
I  shall  postpone  the  date. 

As  for  the  legislative  elections,  they  will 
trke  place  within  the  time  period  provided 
bv  the  Constitution,  unless  some  Intend  to 
niuzz'e  the  French  people  as  a  whole  by  pre- 
venting them  from  expressing  themselves  at 
The  same  tune  that  they  are  being  prevented 
Irom  living,  bv  the  same  means  that  the 
■-tudents  are  being  prevented  from  studying. 
the  teachers  from  teaching,  the  workers  from 
working  These  mc.ins  .ire  the  intimidation, 
the  mtoxictlion  and  the  tyranny  exercised 
bv  groups  organized  long  in  advance  for  that 
purpose,  and  bv  a  party  that  is  a  tot-ilitarian 
enterprise,  even  If  it  already  has  rivals  in  this 

respect.  ,  , 

If  then,  this  st.ue  of  force  continues,  I 
sha'l  have  to  take.  In  order  to  maintain  the 
Republic  und  according  to  the  Constitution, 
other  paths  than  the  immediate  polling  of 
the  countrv.  In  any  CMse.  everywhere  and  Im- 
mediately, civic  action  must  be  organized. 
This  must  be  done  to  help  the  Government 
fir^t  of  all.  then,  locally,  the  Prefects,  who 
have  become  or  become  again  Comnussioners 
of  the  Republic,  in  their  task  which  consists 
of  e-.suring  as  much  as  possible  the  existence 
of  the  population  and  of  preventing  subver- 
sion at  any  time  and  In  every  place. 

France  is  indeed  threatened  by  dictator- 
ship Some  want  to  force  her  to  resign  her- 
self to  a  power  that  would  impose  itself  in 
nation.-il  despair,  a  power  that  '.vouid  then 
obvlouslv  be  mainly  that  of  the  conqueror. 
th'it  Is,'  of  totalitarlP.n  communism.  Nat- 
urally to  begin.  It  would  be  colored  with  a 
deceptive  appearance,  by  ti'l:ig  the  ambition 
and  the  hatred  of  shelved  politicians.  After 
which  these  oeople  would  carry  no  more 
than  their  own  weight,  which  would  not  be 

^"^Well  no.  The  Republic  will  not  abdicate. 
The  people  will  collect  themselves.  Progress, 
independence  and  peace  will  prevail,  along 
with  liberty. 

Long  live  the  Republlcl 

Long  live  France! 


I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

May  30,  19681 

One  Hundred   Million    Dollar  U.S.   Cridit 

Given  To  Protect  Franc 

The  United  States  went  to  the  aid  ot  the 
troubled  French  franc  today,  but  throughout 
Europe  worried  bankers  said  they  could  no 
longer  take  the  risk  or  buying  French  cur- 
rency. ^    . 

The  U.S.  Federal  Reserve  Bank  granted 
Prance  a  $100  million  credit  to  help  the  franc 
over  a  crisis  brought  on  by  current  political 

turmoil. 

In  Switzerland,  the  Bank  for  International 
SetUemenUs,  which  stepped  In  Tuesday  to 
help  the  franc  as  It  had  to  aid  the  British 
pound  in  pre-devaluatlon  difficulty,  ■with- 
drew Its  support. 

The  franc,  said  bankers  who  make  up  the 
BIS,  had  become  "practically  unsalable." 

only  yesterday,  the  BIS.  a  kind  of  clearing 
house 'lor  the  world's  great  central  banks,  had 
ottered  to  exchange  unlimited  amounts  of 
U.S.  dollars  for  French  francs  turned  In  by 
Swiss  banks. 

We  do  not  know  where  things  will  go  but 
we  are  very  harassed,"  one  banker  said. 

In  Ilaly!  West  Germany,  the  Netherlands 
and  other  European  nations,  banks  .=lmply 
stepped  all  transacuons  In  French  francs. 
Franc  quotations  disappeared  from  many 
foreiiin  currency  llstlnijs. 

It.alian  and  German  banks  made  one  con- 
cession—ihev  offered  lo  buv  small  numbers 
of  francs  to  lielp  tourists  stranded  with  noth- 
ing c'.se  in  their  pockets.  The  rate  of  exchange 
was  predlcably  lower. 

In  London,  bv  contrast,  franc  transactions 
went  on,  apparently  as  usual.  The  London 
quotation  for  francs  remained  a  low  11.88 
again?:  the  pound,  but  trading  was  nearly 
normal. 

Paris  I'nancial  sources  said  the  U.S.  credit 
was  granted  to  France  under  an  agreement 
guaranteeing  that  France — or  any  other  na- 
tion receiving  such  help— would  be  obliged  to 
reciprocate  were  the  dollar  or  pound  to  be 
placed  again  In  jeopardy. 

The  same  sources  also  said  the  franc  was 
soJld  despite  a  heavy  run  on  It  abroad  by 
speculators  and  bv  the  closing  of  most  French 
banks  by  striking  workers.  The  buSetlng 
given  the  franc  Is  similar  to  that  suffered  by 
the  U.3.  dollar  in  the  1967-68  International 
gold  rush. 


[From  the  Washington  Dally  News.  May  29. 

19681 
REDS    March— De    G    CioES    To    Retreat- 
French  Crisis  Deepens 
Paris  May  29.— President  Charles  de  Gaulle 
stormed  cut  of  Paris  today  to  the  seclusion 
of  his  country  home  and  there  was  mounting 
speculation  he  mav  resign  tomorrow  as  the 
onlv  wav  to  solve  the  political  and  economic 
crisis   plunging   France    toward   bankruptcy. 
The  communist-led  General  Confederation 
of  Labor  called  millions  cf  striking  workers 
out  ;n  public  demonstrations  today  to  de- 
mand  higher   wages — and   to   demand    that 
Gen    de    Gaulle    end    his   strongman    Filth 
Republic. 

Students  again  howled  their  protests 
against  the  GaulUst  regime  and  fiery  left- 
wing  student  leader  Daniel  Cohn-Bendlt 
slipped  back  into  France  and  pledged  he 
would  lead  the  students  in  a  revolution  to 
"destroy  capitalism  and  establish  true  so- 
cialism." 

LOSING    HEAVILY 

Th"  nation  remained  in  the  grip  of  paral- 
vsis  with  10  million  workers  on  strike  and 
other  millions  unable  to  work.  Officials  in 
the  Finance  Ministrv  estimated  the  strike 
was  costing  the  nation  $1  billion  a  week  of 
Its  gross  national  produrt.  Alre.idy  France 
was  dipping  Into  Its  S6  billion  gold  and  dol- 
lar reserves  that  had  been  so  carefully 
hoarded  bv  Gen.  de  Gaulle. 

Yesterday.   Francois   Mltterand.   leader   of 
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the  combined  leftist  forces,  called  on  the  77- 
year-old  Gen.  de  Gaulle  to  step  down  and 
call  off  the  June  16  referendum  he  has  sched- 
uled as  a  vote  of  confidence  Mr.  Mltterand 
threw  his  hat  in  the  ring  as  a  successor, 
heading  a  'popular  front"  government  In- 
cluding the  communists. 

Gen  de  Gaulle's  authority  appeared  to  be 
crumbling  from  hour  to  hour  and  there  were 
reports  he  would  call  off  the  referendum  In 
what  could  be  a  humiliating  defeat.  It  ap- 
peared his  government  was  losing  Its  grip  as 
surely  as  the  discredited  Fourth  Republic 
did  .ilmost  10  years  ago. 

No  reason  was  given  for  Gen.  de  Gaulle's 
sudden  departure.  He  left  by  helicopter  for 
his  home  at  Colombey-les  Deux-Egllses  in 
eastern  Prance  90  minutes  after  cancelling 
a  cabinet  meeting  without  warning. 

The  Elvsee  PiUice  said  the  cabinet  session 
would  take  place  tomorrow  afternoon  and 
that  Gen.  de  Gaulle  would  return  in  time  to 
preside. 

Radio  Europe  No.  1  and  Radio  Luxem- 
bourg, two  independent  stations,  both  specu- 
lated he  may  quit  as  he  has  before  at  time 
of  crisis. 

ir  Gen.  de  Gaulle  should  resign,  he  would 
be  replaced  temporarily  by  Senate  President 
Gaston  MonnervlUe.  71.  a  Negro  from  French 
Guian.i.  It  would  be  Mr.  Monnervllle's  Job  to 
organize  elections  for  a  new  president  in  not 
less  th.m  20  or  more  than  35  days  after  the 
resignation. 

Mr.  Monnen'ille  has  been  one  of  Gen.  de 
Gaulle's  bitterest  political  opponents  since 
1962. 

Prime  Minister  Georges  Pompidou  is  striv- 
ing to  keep  the  regime  from  collapsing.  He 
IS  barg.iinmg  endlessly  with  workers  and  gov- 
ernment employes  in  .i  desperate  effort  to  get 
them  back  to  work. 

He  is  handing  out  raises  ranging  from  10 
to  35  per  cent,  but  every  time  he  thinks  he 
has  made  a  deal  with  union  leaders,  the 
workers  tell  them  to  go  back  and  demand 
more.  And  the  regime  already  has  granted 
more  th.m  industry  can  afford  without  a  rise 
in  prices  .^nd   i  loss  of  competitiveness. 

The  workers,  quite  simply,  saw  ;he  govern- 
ment back  down  before  noting  students, 
then  before  the  strike  wave.  So  they  are  hold- 
ing out  in  hcpe  of  even  better  wages  and 
hours  and.  in  some  cases,  an  end  to 
capitalism. 

Mr.  Pompidou  has  been  reduced  to  "ask- 
ing" that  workers  decide  on  his  offers  by 
secret  ballot  so  they  will  not  be  intimidated 
by  militants.  He  is  warning  that  the  standard 
of  living  will  suffer  if  wages  rise  fast«r  than 
productivity. 

These  are  sensible  points,  but  they  are  not 
being  heard  in  this  climate;  The  working 
class  discovering  its  strength  and  the  politi- 
cal jackals  smelling  the  blood  of  the  old  Hon 
in  the  presidential  palace. 

The  union  leaders,  especially  communists, 
started  out  alter  bread-and-butter  issues 
while  many  young  workers  wanted  a  new 
society.  Now  it  appears  the  leaders  have 
learned  from  their  troops  and  also  seek  to 
overthrow  the  government. 


GENERAL  ACCEPTANCE  CORP. 
AND  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ever  since  I  first  entered  public 
life  I  have  tried  to  encourage  maximum 
participation  in  the  many  facets  of  pub- 
lic policymaking  from  the  private  sectors 
of  our  Nation. 


It  is  my  conviction  every  franchised 
citizen  should  exercise  his  voice  and  his 
vote  in  the  best  interests  of  his  Nation, 
his  State,  his  community,  and  himself. 
Not  only  does  he  have  the  right  to  be 
heard  in  the  affairs  of  the  public,  but 
also  he  has  a  very  definite  responsibility 
to  participate. 

In  the  past.  I  have  observed  with  dis- 
tubing  regularity  efforts  by  some  em- 
ployers in  the  private  sector  to  discour- 
age their  employees  from  engaging  in 
community,  civic,  or  governmental  af- 
fairs. Whenever  possible.  I  have  urged 
reevaluation  of  such  policies  because 
they  are  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
basic  principles  of  our  democratic  so- 
ciety. 

This  week,  a  statement  of  policy  is- 
sued by  the  General  Acceptance  Corp., 
based  in  my  congressional  district,  came 
to  my  attention.  Because  it  is  an  extraor- 
dinarily positive  policy  which  recog- 
nizes fully  the  importance  of  responsible 
citizen  participation  in  public  alfairs,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  bring  this  policy 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

It  includes  both  a  statement  of  GAC's 
resolve  to  fulfill  its  role  as  a  corporate 
citizen,  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Wills,  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board,  and  a  policy 
statement  encouraging  employee  ac- 
tivity : 

Public  Rel.\tions  Policy 

The  lives  and  future  welfare  of  GAC  em- 
ployees and  their  families  have  been  and 
win  continue  to  be  greatly  Influenced  by 
public  affairs.  Public  policy  as  developed  by 
community,  civic  and  governmental  activi- 
ties covers  a  wide  area,  bearing  directly  on 
the  future  status  of  free  competitive  enter- 
prise in  this  complex  society.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  formation  of  that  policy, 
we  must  take  an  active  interest. 

The  employees  of  the  GAC  Corporation 
and  its  subsidiaries  should  express  informed 
interest  and  actively  participate  in  public 
affairs.  In  doing  so.  they  will  assist  in  ful- 
niUng  the  objectives  of  keeping  our  Nation 
strong  and  our  social  and  our  economic  in- 
stitutions viable.  GAC  employees  are  urged 
to  seek  out  those  cultural,  governmental,  or 
community  service  activities  suited  to  their 
particular  talents,  interests,  and  preferences. 

In  addition,  the  Corporation  encourages 
all  employees  to  support  the  jxilitlcal  parties 
of  their  choice  with  their  time  and  talents 
and  whenever  possible,  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  bi-partisan  processes  of  government 
in  the  communities  where  they  live.  This 
should  include: 

1.  Registering  with  a  lawful  political 
party. 

2.  Informing  one's  self  on  Issues  and 
candidates. 

3.  Contributing  to  the  party  of  your 
choice. 

4.  Voting  in  political  elections. 
Moreover,   employees   are    free   to    express 

their  opinions  regardless  of  where  they  stand 
on  political  Issues.  In  Instances  where  an 
employee  is  asked  to  speak  for  the  Corpora- 
tion on  a  matter  on  which  he  personally 
holds  views  contrary  to  the  company  posi- 
tion, he  is  free  to  decline  to  speak. 

The  Corporation  believes  that  if  all  em- 
ployees Inform  themselves  of  the  major  pub- 
lic Issues  and  problems  at  the  National, 
State,  and  local  levels,  they  will  be  able  to 
participate  more  effectively  as  individuals 
in  civic,  business  and  political  affairs. 

St.\tement  of  S.  H.  Wills.  President  .and 
Chairman  of  the   Board 

There  has  long  been  a  need  for  business 
people  to  speak  out  and  act  in  support  of 
their  convictions.  By  uhe  same  token,  sound 
business  policies   for   this   Corporation   can 


be  developed  only  with  a  full  understanding 
of  the  influence  that  various  other  interests 
exert  at  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels 
With  these  realities  in  mind,  we  recognize 
one  of  the  basic  requirements  of  a  true 
democracy  Is  that  all  of  its  components  be 
articulate  in  their  own  best  interests,  con- 
sistent with  the  best  interests  of  our  society 
as  a  whole. 

Therefore,  with  a  strong  desire  for  GAC 
to  portray  a  positive  business  Image,  dedi- 
cated to  fostering  the  principles  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  Constitutional  gov- 
ernment, the  Corporation  intends  to  partici- 
pate actively  in  significant  public  relations 
and  civic  affairs  programs.  The  Corporation 
has  an  obligation  to  respond  to  unfavorable 
and  unsound  political,  social,  and  economic 
stimuli  on  behalf  of  its  owner-shareholder.s. 
its  employees.  Us  customers  and  its 
neighbors. 

In  the  following  policy  statement  we  urge 
each  employee,  as  a  private  citizen,  to  as- 
sume this  essential  role,  as  GAC  intends  as  a 
corporate  citizen. 


NEW  STATISTICS  SHOW  FARMER 
SINKING  FURTHER  INTO  ECO- 
NOMIC QUICKSAND 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hou.^e 
Republican  Agriculture  Task  Force,  of 
which  I  have  the  privilege  of  being 
chairman,  contends  the  latest  report  is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
.shows  our  farmers  sinking  further  into 
the  economic  quicksand  with  each  pass- 
ing year.  The  April  farm  income  situa- 
tion as  published  by  the  Economic  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Department  sho-.vs 
specifically  farm  production  expenses  on 
the  increase.  In  fact  the  report  tells  U3 
that  farm  production  expenses  this  year 
may  run  up  to  SI '2  billion  higher  than 
last  year's  Agriculture  Department  esti- 
mate. This  only  reflects  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing inflation  on  the  American 
farmer. 

PER     ACRE     STATISTICS    ALARMING 

The     task     force     was     particulaily 
alarmed  at  the  rise  in  capital  expendi- 
tures, taxes  and  interest  payments  as 
calculated  by  the  Department  on  a  per- 
acre  basis.  Capital  expenditures,  includ- 
ing farm  buildings,  vehicles  and  other 
machinery  and  equipment,  have  risen  55 
percent  since  1960,  according  to  the  re- 
port. This  same  situation  report  shows 
that  taxes  payable  per  acre  also  rose  55 
percent  and  interest  payable  per  acre 
rose  110  percent  during  the  same  period. 
Compare  such  increases  with  the  much 
smaller  5.7  percent  increase  in  the  per 
acre  index  on  prices  received  for  all  com- 
modities as  reported  in  USDA's  agricul- 
ture statistics  publication,  and  you  can 
readily  understand  why  our  farmers  feel 
the  ever-increasing  pressures  of  the  cur- 
rent pinch.  There  is  a  limit  on  how  much 
a  farmer  can  squeeze  out  of  an  acre  of 
land  in  income,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
limit  on  where  his  per-acre  expenses  can 
go  under  current  administration  policies. 
It  is  evident  that  the  policies  developed 
during  the  past  7  years  in  Washington 
need  a  transfusion  of  new  ideas  that  will 
be  responsive  to  the  economic  needs  of 
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our  farmers  and  rural  America.  We  must 
aot  forget  these  polices  led  to  a  drop  of 
SI  9  billion  in  realized  net  farm  income 
this  past  year  and  threatens  to  perpet- 
uate the  condition. 

We  need  a  change  in  Washington  that 
will  result  in  the  immediate  reversal  of 
these  deplorable  conditions  and  I  would 
be  less  than  candid  to  suggest  any  other 
course  than  to  get  to  the  root  of  the 
problem  by  changing  the  leadership  that 
has  brought  rural  America  so  far  down 
the  road  to  ruin. 
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LOTS  OF  LUCK 
Mr    MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    MAILLIARD.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
May  22— National  Maritime  Day,  1968— 
ihe' distinguished  chairman  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries wrote  to  the  President  pointing  up 
the  needs  of  the  American  maritime  in- 
dustrv  and  concluding  that  only  he,  the 
President   of   the   United  States,   could 
ri-'ht  the  neglect  and  wrong  our  mer- 
chant marine  has  felt  for  so  many  years^ 
To  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  I 
say  "Lots  of  luck."  Two  years  ago  on  a 
similar     occasion— National     Maritime 
Day    1966—1  addressed  an  open  letter 
to  "the  President,   expressing   a  similar 
alarm  over  the  deterioration  of  our  mari- 
time   posture    and    suggesting    certain 
areas   for   immediate   action.   Unfortu- 
nately, my  expression  of  concern  appai  - 
ently  fell  upon  deaf  ears.  For  the  sake  of 
the  American  merchant  marine,  I  only 
hop''  my  colleague  fares  better  than  I. 
The   full   text  of   my   open   letter   to 
L  B   J   on  Maritime  Day.  1966  and  the 
letter  of  the  chairman  of  our  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  to  the 
President  follows: 


Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  22, 1968. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Only  as  a  last  resort 
do  I  write  you.  knowing  full  well  your  pre- 
occupation with  many  vital  matters  of  na- 
tional concern.  Few  can  appreciate  more 
•han  you  the  responsibilities  of  the  Congress 
m  effectuating  and/or  initiating  programs 
;ind  policies  of  our  eovernment.  Certainly,  I 
cannot  add  to  your  knowledge  anything  on 
the  essentiality  of  creating  cooperative  atti- 
tudes and  relationships  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Congress. 

In  recent  davs.  I  personally,  as  Chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
;tnd  Fisheries,  and  my  colleagues,  have  been 
treated  to  a  rare  indignity  which  we  col- 
lectively feel  has  been  most  offensive. 

On  April  23,  1968.  our  Committee  com- 
menced hearings  on  legislation  to  formulate, 
modify  and  improve  our  merchant  marine 
through  a  national  policv.  We  recognized 
that  it  was  impossible  to  delay  much  longer 
initiating  mechanisms  to  rectify  the  many 
things  wrons  with  our  maritime  industry. 
We  invited  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  In 
whose  department  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion operates,  to  appear.  In  response.  I  was 
advised    that    all    transportation    functions 


were  placed  by  vou  in  charge  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation.  This,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  in  approving  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
specifically  excluded  from  that  department 
maritime  functions. 

Moreover,  this  year  the  Hovise  agreed  to 
establish  an  independent  Maritime  Admin- 
istration outside  of  any  specific  established 
government  department. 

For  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  with  marl- 
time  authority  under  him.  to  decline  our  in- 
vitation and.  in  fact,  delegate  it  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  who  has  been  denied 
such  custody,  creates  confusion  for  all  of  us 
and,  even  worse,  denotes  a  total  rejection  of 
the  expressed  will  of  Congress. 

We  all  realize  that  our  merchant  marine 
program  is  largely  contingent  upon  the  scope 
of  Federal  appropriations  therefor.  While  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  prolonged  and  basic  hear- 
ings on  this  vital  subject,  we  were  kept  un- 
aware of  the  Administration's  thinking  on 
the  amount  of  appropriations  that  might 
be  requested  in  the  future.  Instead,  we 
learned  of  the  Administration's  point  of  view 
in  this  regard  from  the  public  press  on  May  9. 
On  that  dav.  the  Baltimore  Sun  reported,  and 
Secretary  Boyd  has  confirmed  the  reliability 
of  that  report,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  Ad- 
ministration is  required  to  seek  reductions 
in  Federal  exncnditures.  one  of  the  vehicles 
chosen  would'in  effect  decimate  even  the  very 
limited   appropriations  earlier   requested. 

This  Mr.  President,  is  the  equivalent  of 
ending  new  merchant  construction  fc-  at 
least  a  full  vear.  perhaps  longer.  This  step 
was  apparently  taken  within  the  Adminis- 
tration without  prior  consultation  with  re- 
■sponsible  Congressional  leaders  of  your  own 
Party  You  can.  I  am  sure,  appreciate  my 
shock  not  only  at  the  substantive  sugges- 
tion  iDUt   at   being   advised   thereof   by   the 

^"ast  fall  Mr.  President,  you  indicated  to 
me  and  others  of  the  House  and  Senate  your 
desire  to  move  forward  with  an  improved 
modernized  merchant  marine  in  light  of  Its 
present  decrepit  state.  You  recognized  mari- 
time industry's  vital  trade  and  defense  role 
which  will  continue  to  be  demanded  of  it 
and  which  demands  it  has  always  met  in  the 

''^That  need  continues  at  thU  very  moment 
but  no  progress  is  as  yet  in  sight.  Instead 
we  are  treated  to  a  few  examples  of  lack  of 
concern— perhaps  even  worse. 

In  these  critical  times,  it  Is  essential  that 
positive  and  constructive  declarations  on  our 
merchant  marine  come  from  you  as  our  na- 
tional leader.  This  Is  a  pressing  need.  We  m 
Congress  can  then  seek  to  legislate  your 
maritime  wishes.  We  must  not.  however,  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  being  both  slighted 
and  Ignored.  The  Administration's  spokesman 
at  the  departmental  level  must  not  be  the 
head  of  an  agency  who  has  been  denied  this 
authority  by  the  Congress  itself. 

Hopefully  It  is  not  already  too  late,  but  1 
fear  only  vou  can  right  the  neglect  and  wrong 
our  merchant  marine  has  felt  for  too  many 

years. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  a.  Garmatz. 

Chairman. 


.\N  OPEN  LETTER  TO  L.  B.  J.  ON  MARITIME  DAY 

For  more  than  a   year  now.  I  have  been 
prodding  agencies  of  the  Executive,  attempt- 
ing to  stir  them  into  taking  constrtictive  ac- 
tion on  the  problems  of  the  .\merlcan  Mer- 
chant Marine.  I  have  made  public  speeches^ 
I  have  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 
have  appeared  before  Congressional  Commit- 
tees   I  nave  communicated   with  the  Mari- 
time Administrator,  the  Under -Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Transportation,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  various  members  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  yes.  even  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  himself.  I  stand  before  you 
this  evening,  feeling  like  a  20t.h  Century  Paul 


Revere  whose  cries  of  alarm  have  fallen  upon 

'^tetTnot,  therefore,  delude  ourselves  any 
further  You  know  and  1  know  there  la  but 
one  man  today  who  can  remedy  the  current 
inadequacies  of  the  government  s  role  in 
m^iUrne  affairs.  That  one  man  Is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  For  no  matter  how 
arduously  Congress  may  labor  to  bring  about 
a  constructive  maritime  program,  succes-s  or 
allure  Is  wholly  dependent  upon  Executive 
implementation.  Therefore,  this  evening  I 
will  make  mv  presentation  to  you  in  the 
Torm  ofan  open  letter  to  the  President  of 

the  United  States.  

•DEAR  MR.  president:  It  .seems  appropilate 
that,  since  you  have  set  aside  ^h»s  day.  May 
03    1966    for  the  34th  annual  celebration  01 
National  Maxltlme  Day,  I  should  address  you 
on  this  occasion,  expressing  my  sincere  and 
profound    personal    concern    over    the   ever- 
d^penmg  crisis  developing  In  the  American 
Sha^t^larlne.  I  unfortunately  And  little 
cause  f°r  celebration  on  this  festive  occasion^ 
since  it  is  my  personal  belief  as  a  prr^ate 
citizen,  as  a  Naval  officer,  rmd  as  a  ^i^jn^^ 
of  congress  that,  because  of  the  present  t^ttl- 
tude  of  the  federal  government,  the  American 
merchant  marine  today  Is  being  steered  along 
aTotirse  to  disaster.  If  ve  hope  to  preserve 
the  Anierlcan  merchant  marine  as  a  useful 
and  effective  national  asset,  we  must  come  to 
grips  with  its  problems  without  farther  de- 
Lv    conditions  have  been  allowed  to  dete- 
riorate to  such  an  extent  that  now.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident   vou   and   you    alone   can    rescue    the 
^erican  Merchant  Marine  from  the  arena 
of  endless  acadentilc  debate. 

•we  have  endured  pauently  at    east  five 
years  of  extensive  study  of  the   Ills  of   the 
American  Merchant  Marine  by  various  groups 
f^onsored  by  the  Executive.  Each  group  has 
published    its    respective    recommendations^ 
Se  have  been  disposed  of,  either  through 
concessional  or   Admlnlstxatlve   action.  "To 
^l^e  fontrary.  each  and  every  =^tudy  has  served 
only  to  provide  additional  material  for  de- 
batl  over  alternative  courses  of  ^5^-°^/^\^,^ 
may  be  taken  to  revitalize  the  industry.  With 
more  than  80^   of  our  present  merchant  fleet 
reaching  the  end  of  its  economic  life  within 
the  next  five  years,  we  can  no  longer  afford 
further  pursuit  of  this  dilatory  and  most  un- 
profitable course. 

'We  had  hoped  that  the  'new    niarltlme 
policy  Which  you  promised  in  >°;^^  S^«  ?J 
the  union  Message  in  January   1965  would 
resolve  this  conflict.  However,  more  than  s  x- 
t^n  month-s  have  now  elapsed,  and  we  stlU 
h^ve   no  new  maritime  policy.  Instead,   we 
have  two  additional  and  conflicting  reporM 
on  what  should  be  done.  We  have  rece  ved 
arso  a  bill  to  create  a   new  Department  of 
TransportaUon.  in  which  the  Maritime  Ad- 
Sn^tration  will  be  submerged  ^^^^h  in  the 
same  manner  It  now  is  within  the  Depart- 
mau  "commerce.  None  of  these  events  has 
served  to  abate  the  conflict.  Rather  they  have 
'erved  to  Increase  Its  severity,  raising   fur- 
ther doubt  over  the  role  of  the  government 
m  maritime  affaii-s  and  the  future  course  of 
the  American  Merchant  Marine. 

■•So  confused  has  this  matter  become  that 
today  we  are  unable  even  to  get  agreement 
on  the  existing  condition  of  the  merchant 
marine  much  less  on  a  new  policy.  We  have, 
^r    example,    the    Maritime    Administrator 
6Uitlng  that,  and  I  quote:  'Our  present  fleet 
ts    for^he   most   part,   physically   obsolete.. 
The  Deputy  Maritime  Admimstrator  states 
Ind  I  quote:  V  .  .  I.  for  one.  fail  to  find  that 
our  merchant  marine  is  In  a  disastrous  situ- 
ation '    Finally,    we    have    the    Secretary    of 
Defense,  to  whom  a  considerable  amount  of 
responsibility   for   the   industry   aPpears   to 
have  been  abdicated  contrary  to  listing  la^. 
stating  that  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
s  'adlquate.'  Yet  ^g^ -ranking  professional 
Naval  officers  frequently  have  stated  that  It 
Is  not  adequate.  ,,„i„„  lo 

••Mr.  President.  tWs  current  confusion  Is 
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the  combined  leftist  forces,  called  on  the  77- 
year-old  Oen.  de  Gaulle  to  step  down  and 
call  off  the  June  16  referendum  he  has  sched- 
uled as  a  vote  of  confidence.  Mr.  Mltterand 
threw  his  hat  In  the  ring  as  a  successor, 
heading  a  "popular  front"  government  In- 
cluding the  communists. 

Gen.  de  Gaulle's  authority  appeared  to  be 
crumbling  from  hour  to  hour  and  there  were 
reports  he  would  call  off  the  referendum  In 
what  could  be  a  humllUtlng  defeat.  It  ap- 
peared his  government  was  losing  Its  grip  as 
surely  as  the  discredited  Fourth  Republic 
did  almost  10  years  ago. 

No  reason  was  given  for  Gen.  de  Gaulle's 
sudden  departure.  He  left  by  helicopter  for 
his  home  at  Colombey-les  Deux-EgUses  In 
eastern  France  90  minutes  after  cancelling 
a  cabinet  meeting  without  warning. 

The  Elysee  Pal.ice  said  the  cabinet  session 
would  take  place  tomorrow  afternoon  and 
that  Gen.  de  Gaulle  would  return  in  time  to 
preside. 

Radio  Eurone  No.  1  and  Radio  Luxem- 
bourg, two  independent  stations,  both  specvi- 
lated  he  may  quit  as  he  has  before  at  time 
of  crisis. 

If  Gen.  de  Gaulle  should  resign,  he  would 
be  repl.iced. .temporarily  by  Senate  President 
Gaston  Monnervllie,  71,  a  Negro  from  French 
Guiana.  It  would  be  Mr.  Monner^lUe's  Job  to 
organize  elections  for  a  new  president  m  not 
less  than  20  or  more  than  35  days  after  the 
resignation. 

Mr.  Monnervllie  has  been  one  of  Gen.  de 
Gaulle's  bitterest  political  opponents  since 
1962. 

Prime  Minister  Georges  Pompidou  Is  striv- 
ing to  keep  the  regime  from  collapsing.  He 
is  barg.uniug  endlessly  with  workers  and  gov- 
ernment employes  m  a  desperate  effort  to  get 
them  back  to  work. 

He  is  handing  out  raises  ranging  from  10 
to  .35  per  cent,  but  every  time  he  thinks  he 
has  made  a  deal  with  union  leaders,  the 
workers  tell  them  to  go  back  and  demand 
more.  And  the  regime  already  has  granted 
more  th.m  industry  can  afford  without  a  rise 
in  prices  and  .i  loss  of  competitiveness. 

The  workers,  quite  simply,  saw  the  govern- 
ment back  down  before  rioting  students, 
then  before  the  strike  wave.  So  they  are  hold- 
ing out  in  hcpe  of  even  better  wages  and 
hours  and.  In  some  cases,  an  end  to 
capitalism. 

Mr.  Pompidou  has  been  reduced  to  "ask- 
ing" that  workers  decide  on  his  offers  by 
secret  ballot  so  they  will  not  be  intimidated 
by  militants.  He  is  warning  that  the  standard 
of  living  will  suffer  if  wages  rise  f.ister  than 
productivity. 

These  are  sensible  points,  but  they  are  not 
being  heard  in  this  climate:  The  working 
class  discovering  its  strength  and  the  politi- 
cal jackals  smelling  the  blood  of  the  old  lion 
In  the  presidential  palace. 

The  union  leaders,  especially  communists, 
started  out  after  bread-and-butter  issues 
while  many  young  workers  wanted  a  new 
society.  Now  it  appears  tlie  leaders  have 
learned  from  their  troops  and  also  seek  to 
overthrow  the  government. 


GENERAL  ACCEPTANCE  CORP. 
AND  GOVERNMENT 

Mr,  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  ob.jection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Speaker,  ever  since  I  first  entered  public 
life  I  have  tried  to  encourage  maximum 
participation  in  the  many  facets  of  pub- 
lic policymaking  from  the  private  sectors 
of  our  Nation. 


It  is  my  conviction  every  franchised 
citizen  should  exercise  his  voice  and  his 
vote  in  the  best  interests  of  his  Nation, 
his  State,  his  community,  and  himself. 
Not  only  does  he  have  the  right  to  be 
heard  in  the  affairs  of  the  public,  but 
also  he  has  a  veiy  definite  responsibility 
to  participate. 

In  the  past.  I  have  observed  with  dis- 
tubing  regularity  efforts  by  some  em- 
ployers in  the  private  sector  to  discour- 
age their  employees  from  engaging  in 
community,  civic,  or  governmental  af- 
fairs. Whenever  possible.  I  have  urged 
i-eevaluation  of  such  policies  because 
they  are  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
basic  principles  of  our  democratic  so- 
ciety. 

This  week,  a  statement  of  policy  is- 
sued by  the  General  Acceptance  Corp., 
based  in  my  congressional  district,  came 
to  my  attention.  Because  it  is  an  extraor- 
dinarily positive  policy  which  recog- 
nizes fully  the  importance  of  responsible 
citizen  participation  in  public  affairs,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  bring  this  policy 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

It  includes  both  a  statement  of  GAC's 
resolve  to  fulfill  its  role  as  a  corporate 
citizen,  by  Mr,  S,  H.  Wills,  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board,  and  a  policy 
statement  encouraging  employee  ac- 
tivity : 

Public  Rel.\tions  Policy 

The  lives  and  future  welfare  of  GAC  em- 
ployees and  their  families  have  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  greatly  influenced  by 
public  affairs.  Public  policy  as  developed  by 
community,  civic  and  governmental  activi- 
ties covers  a  wide  area,  bearing  directly  on 
the  future  status  of  free  competitive  enter- 
prise in  this  complex  society.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  formation  of  that  policy, 
we  must  take  an  active  interest. 

The  employees  of  the  GAC  Corporation 
and  its  subsidiaries  should  express  informed 
interest  and  actively  participate  in  public 
affairs.  In  doing  so,  they  will  assist  in  ful- 
filling the  objectives  of  keeping  our  Nation 
strong  and  our  social  and  our  economic  in- 
stitutions viable.  GAC  employees  are  urged 
to  seek  out  those  cultural,  governmental,  or 
community  service  activities  suited  to  their 
particular  talents,  interests,  and  preferences. 

In  addition,  the  Corporation  encourages 
all  employees  to  support  the  political  parties 
of  their  choice  with  their  time  and  talents 
and  whenever  possible,  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  bi-partisan  processes  of  government 
in  the  communities  where  they  live.  This 
should  Include: 

1.  Registering  with  a  lawful  political 
party, 

2.  Informing  one's  self  on  Issues  and 
candidates. 

3.  Contributing  to  the  party  of  your 
choice. 

4.  Voting  In  political  elections. 
Moreover,    employees   are   free   to   express 

their  opinions  regardless  of  where  they  stand 
on  political  Issues.  In  Instances  where  an 
employee  is  asked  to  speak  for  the  Corpora- 
tion on  a  matter  on  which  he  personally 
holds  views  contrary  to  the  company  posi- 
tion, he  is  free  to  decline  to  speak. 

The  Corporation  believes  that  if  all  em- 
ployees Inform  themselves  of  the  major  pub- 
lic issues  and  problems  at  the  National, 
State,  and  local  levels,  they  will  be  able  to 
participate  more  effectively  as  individuals 
in  civic,  business  and  political  affairs. 


be  developed  only  with  a  full  understanding 
of  the  influence  that  various  other  Interests 
exert  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  leveLs. 
With  these  realities  in  mind,  we  recognize 
one  of  the  basic  requirements  of  a  true 
democracy  is  that  all  of  its  components  be 
articulate  in  their  own  best  interests,  con- 
sistent with  the  best  Interests  of  our  society 
as  a  whole. 

Therefore,  with  a  strong  desire  for  GAC 
to  portray  a  positive  business  image,  dedi- 
cated to  fostering  the  principles  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  Constitutional  gov- 
ernment, the  Corporation  intends  to  partici- 
pate actively  in  significant  public  relations 
and  civic  affairs  programs.  The  Corporation 
has  an  obligation  to  respond  to  unfavorable 
and  unsound  political,  social,  and  economic 
stimuli  on  behalf  of  its  owner-shareholders, 
Its  employees.  Us  customers  and  its 
neighbors. 

In  the  following  policy  statement  we  urge 
each  employee,  as  a  private  citizen,  to  :is- 
sume  this  essential  role,  as  GAC  intends  as  a 
corporate  citizen. 
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Statement  op  S.  H.  Wills.  President  and 
Chairman  of  the   Board 

There  has  long  been  a  need  for  business 
people  to  speak  out  and  act  in  supfKirt  of 
their  convictions.  By  i,he  same  token,  sound 
business   policies   for   this   Corporation   can 


NEW  STATISTICS  SHOW  FARMER 
SINKING  FURTHER  INTO  ECO- 
NOMIC QUICKSAND 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Hou.?e 
Republican  Agriculture  Task  Force,  of 
which  I  have  the  privilege  of  being 
chairman,  contends  the  latest  report  is- 
sued by  the  Depai-tment  of  Agriculture 
shows  our  farmers  sinking  further  into 
the  economic  quicksand  with  each  pass- 
ing year.  The  April  farm  income  situa- 
tion' as  published  by  the  Economic  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Department  shov,5 
specifically  farai  production  expenses  on 
the  increase.  In  fact  the  report  tells  us 
that  farm  production  expenses  this  year 
may  run  up  to  Sl'iz  billion  higher  than 
last  year's  Agriculture  Department  esti- 
mate. This  only  reflects  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing inflation  on  the  American 
fanner. 

PER  ACRE  statistics  ALARMING 

The  task  force  was  particulaily 
alai-med  at  the  rise  in  capital  expendi- 
tures, taxes  and  interest  payments  as 
calculated  by  the  Department  on  a  per- 
acre  basis.  Capital  expenditures,  includ- 
ing farm  buildings,  vehicles  and  other 
machinerj'  and  equipment,  have  risen  55 
percent  since  1960.  according  to  the  re- 
port. This  same  situation  report  shows 
that  taxes  payable  per  acre  also  rose  55 
percent  and  interest  payable  per  acre 
rose  110  percent  during  the  same  period. 
Compare  such  increases  with  the  much 
smaller  5.7  percent  increase  in  the  per 
acre  index  on  prices  received  for  all  com- 
modities as  reported  in  USDA's  agricul- 
ture statistics  publication,  and  you  can 
readily  understand  why  our  farmers  feel 
the  ever-increasing  pressures  of  the  cur- 
rent pinch.  There  is  a  limit  on  how  much 
a  farmer  can  squeeze  out  of  an  acre  of 
land  in  income,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
limit  on  where  his  per-acre  expenses  can 
go  under  current  administration  policies. 
It  is  evident  that  the  policies  developed 
during  the  past  7  years  in  Washington 
need  a  transfusion  of  new  ideas  that  will 
be  responsive  to  the  economic  needs  of 


our  farmers  and  rural  America.  We  must 
aot  forget  these  polices  led  to  a  drop  of 
SI  9  billion  in  realized  net  farm  ^ncome 
this  past  year  and  threatens  to  perpet- 
uate the  condition. 

We  need  a  change  in  Washmgton  that 
will  result  in  the  immediate  reversal  of 
these  deplorable  conditions  and  I  would 
be  less  than  candid  to  suggest  any  other 
course  than  to  get  to  the  root  of  the 
problem  by  changing  the  leadership  that 
has  brought  rural  America  so  far  down 
the  road  to  ruin. 


LOTS  OF  LUCK 


Mr  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    MAILLIARD.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
^lay  22— National  Maritime  Day,  1968— 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries wrote  to  the  President  pointing  up 
the  needs  of  the  American  maritime  in- 
dustry' and  concluding  that  only  he,  the 
President  of   the   United  States,   could 
ri^-ht  the  neglect  and  wrong  our  mer- 
chant marine  has  felt  for  so  many  years. 
To  the  gentleman  from  Mar^'land,  I 
say,  "Lots  of  luck."  T\vo  years  ago  on  a 
similar     occasion— National     Maritime 
Day    1966—1  addressed  an  open  letter 
to  'the  President,   expressing   a   similar 
alarm  over  the  deterioration  of  our  mari- 
time   posture    and    suggesting    certain 
areas   for   immediate    action.    Unfortu- 
nately, mv  expression  of  concern  appai  - 
ently  fell  upon  deaf  ears.  For  the  sake  of 
the  American  merchant  marine,  I  only 
hope  my  colleague  fares  better  than  I. 
The   full   text  of   my   open   letter   to 
L.  B.  J.  on  Maritime  Day.  1966  and  the 
letter  of  the  chairman  of  our  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  to  the 
President  follows: 

Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  22, 1968. 
The  President. 
The  Wliitc  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr,  President:  Only  as  a  last  resort 
do  I  write  you,  knowing  full  well  your  pre- 
occupation with  many  vital  matters  of  na- 
tional concern.  Pew  can  appreciate  more 
*han  you  the  responsibilities  of  the  Congress 
:n  effectuating  and/or  initiating  programs 
and  policies  of  our  eovernment.  Certainly,  I 
cannot  add  to  vour  knowledge  anything  on 
-he  essentiality  of  creating  cooperative  atti- 
tudes LUid  relationships  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Congress, 

In  recent  davs,  I  personally.  Zis,  Chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
.md  Fisheries,  and  my  colleagues,  have  been 
Treated  to  a  rare  indignity  which  we  col- 
lectively feel  has  been  most  offensive. 

On  April  23.  1968.  our  Committee  com- 
menced hearincs  on  legislation  to  formulate, 
modify  and  improve  our  merchant  marine 
Through  a  national  policy.  We  recognizee! 
that  it  was  impossible  to  delay  much  longer 
initiating  mechanisms  to  rectify  the  many 
things  wrone  with  our  maritime  industry. 
We  invited  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in 
whose  department  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion operates,  to  appear.  In  response,  I  was 
advised    that    all    transportation    functions 


were  placed  by  you  in  charge  of  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  Transportation.  This,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  in  approving  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
specifically  excluded  from  that  department 
maritime  functions 

Moreover,  this  vear  the  House  agreed  to 
establish  an  Independent  Maritime  Admin- 
istration outside  of  any  ,';peclfic  established 
government  department. 

For  the  Secretarv  of  Commerce,  with  marl- 
time  authority  under  him,  to  decline  oiu-  In- 
\1tatlon  and,  in  fact,  delegate  it  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  who  has  been  denied 
such'custodv,  creates  confusion  for  all  of  us 
and,  even  worse,  denotes  a  total  rejection  of 
the  expressed  will  of  Congress, 

We  all  realize  that  our  merchant  marine 
program  is  larpelv  contingent  upon  the  scope 
of  Federal  appropriations  therefor.  While  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  prolonged  and  basic  hear- 
ings on  this  vital  subject,  we  were  kept  un- 
aware of  the  Administration's  thinking  on 
"the  amount  of  appropriations  that  might 
be  requested  in  the  future.  Instead,  we 
learned  of  the  Administration's  point  of  view 
In  this  regard  from  the  public  press  on  May  9. 
On  that  dav,  the  Baltimore  Sun  reportPd,  and 
Secretary  Bovd  has  confirmed  the  reliability 
of  that  report,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  Ad- 
ministration is  required  to  seek  reductions 
in  Federal  exnenditurpK,  one  of  the  vehicles 
chosen  would'ln  effect  decimate  even  the  very 
limited  appropriations  earlier  requested. 

This  Mr,  President,  is  the  equivalent  of 
ending  new  merchant  construction  fo'  at 
least  a  lull  vear.  perhaps  longer.  This  step 
was  apparentlv  taken  within  the  Adminis- 
tration without  prior  consultation  with  re- 
sponsible congressional  leaders  of  your  own 
Party  You  can.  I  am  siue.  appreciate  my 
shock  not  onlv  at  the  substantive  sugges- 
tion  ijut   at   being   advised   thereof   by   the 

^  Last  fall  Mr.  President,  you  indicated  to 
me  and  others  of  the  House  and  Senate  your 
desire  to  move  forward  with  an  improved 
modernized  merchant  marine  in  light  of  Its 
present  decrepit  state.  You  recognized  marl- 
time  industry's  vital  trade  and  defense  role 
which  will  continue  to  be  demanded  of  It 
and  which  demands  it  has  always  met  in  the 

''^•That  need  continues  at  this  very  moment 
but  no  progress  is  as  yet  in  sight.  Instead 
we  are  treated  to  a  few  examples  of  lack  of 
concern— perhaps  even  worse. 

In  these  critical  times,  it  is  essential  that 
positive  and  constructive  declarations  on  our 
merchant  marine  come  from  you  as  our  na- 
tional leader.  This  is  a  pressing  need.  We  in 
Congress  can  then  seek  to  legislate  your 
maritime  wishes.  We  must  not,  however,  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  being  both  slighted 
and  ienored.  The  Administration's  spokesman 
at  the  departmental  level  must  not  be  the 
head  of  an  agency  who  has  been  denied  this 
authority  bv  the  Congress  Itself.  .     .  ^ 

Hopefiillv,  it  is  not  already  too  late,  but  I 
fear  onlv  vou  can  right  the  neglect  and  WTong 
otu-  merchant  marine  has  felt  for  too  many 
years. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  A.  Garmatz, 

Chairman. 


An  Open  Letter  to  L.  B.  J.  on  Maritime  Day 
For  more  than  a  year  now,  I  have  been 
prodding  agencies  of  the  Executive,  attempt- 
in-'  to  ?tir  them  into  taking  constructive  ac- 
tion on  the  problems  of  the  .American  Mer- 
chant Marine.  I  have  made  public  speeches^ 
I  have  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  House    I 
have  appeared  before  Congressional  Cornmit- 
tees    I  nave  communicated  with  the  Marl- 
tlm"  Admlnlstrntor.  the  Under-Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Transportation,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  various  members  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  yes.  even  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  himself.  I  stand  before  you 
this  evening,  feeling  like  a  20th  Century  Paul 


Revere  whose  cries  of  alarm  have  fallen  upon 

'^'l^ltTs^not.  therefore,  delude  ourselves  any 
further.  You  know  and  I  know  there  Is  but 
one  man  today  who  can  remedy  the  current 
inadequacies  of  the  B«^"""^«"^^^ri! J" 
maxltlme  affairs.  Tliat  one  man  is  the  Presl- 
ZntoTthe  united  States.  For  no  "latter  how 
arduously  Congress  may  labor  to  bring  abotit 
a  constructive  maritime  program,  s^^^ess  or 
failure  Is  wholly  dependent  upon  Executive 
implementation.  Therefore,  this  evening  I 
will  make  my  Presentation  to  you  in  the 
form  of  an  open  letter  to  the  President  of 
Uie  United  States.  .   ^^ 

••Dear  Mr  President:  It  seems  appropriate 
that,  since  you  have  set  aside  t^s  day    Ma'^ 
oi    1966    for  the  34th  annual  celebration  ol 
National  Maritime  Day.  I  .-hould  address  you 
on  this  occasion.  expres.slng  my  sincere  and 
nrofound    personal    concern    over    the   ever- 
Knmg  crisis  developing  in  the  Amei^can 
Merchant  Marine.  I  unfortunately  find  little 
cause  for  celebration  on  this  festive- occasion, 
since  It  is  my  personal  belief  as  «  Pr^'^ 
citizen,  as  a  Naval  officer,  and  as  a  Member 
of  congress  that,  because  of  the  present  atti- 
tude of  the  federal  government,  the  American 
merchant  marine  today  is  being  steered  .long 
rcourse  to  dls.aster.  If  we  hope  to  preserve 
the  American  merchant  marine  ns  a  useful 
■md  effective  national  asset,  we  must  come  to 
grips  with  its  problems  without  f\"-ther  de- 
fav    conditions  have   been  allowed  to  dete- 
riorate to  such  an  extent  that  now.  Mr.  Pres- 
[dent    vou   and    vou    alone   can    rescue   the 
American  Merchant  Marine  from  the  arena 
of  endless  academic  debate. 

•We  have  endured  patiently  at    east  five 
vears   of   extensive   .tudy   of  the  ills   of   the 
American  Merchant  Marine  by  various  groups 
f^nsored  by  the  Executive.  Each  |ro"p  has 
nublished    its    respective    recommendations^ 
Ce  hSe  been  disposed  of .  either  through 
ConCTesslonal  or   Administrative   action.  To 
S^e  fontrary.  each  and  everj-  ^^"^^  ^^,^"^f 
onlv  to  provide  additional  material  for  de- 
bati  over"^  alternative  courses  of  -"SCtlon  w^  ch 
may  be  taken  to  revitalize  the  industrj .  With 
more  than  80-,,  of  our  present  "lerchant  fieet 
reaching  the  end  of  it.s  economic  life  NMthln 
the  next  five  vears.  we  can  no  longer  afford 
further  pursuit  of  this  dilatory  and  most  un- 
prontable  course. 

-We  had   hoped  that  the   'new'   maritime 
policy  which  you  promised  in  yo"r  f^J^J"^ 
^e  Union  Message  in  January   1965   would 
resolve  this  conflict.  However,  mo"  ^^an  six- 
teen month-s  have  now  elapsed,  and  we  still 
h^ve  ^o  new   maritime  policy.   Instead,   we 
rile  two  additional  and  conflicting  reporte 
on  what  should  be  done.  We  have  rece  v^ 
also  a  bill   to   create   ,i   new  Department   of 
Transportation,  in  which  the  Marithne  Ad- 
ministration will  be  submerged  tnuch  in  .he 
same  manner  it  now  is  within  the  Depart- 
rrCt  Tf  commerce.  None  of  these  events  has 
Served  to  abate  the  conflict.  Rather  they  have 
'erv^  to  increase  Its  severity,  raising  fur- 
ther doubt  over  the  role  of  the  government 
in  maritime  nffali-.  and  the  future  course  of 
the  American  Merchant  Marine, 

•So  confused  has  this  matter  become  that 
todav  we  are  unable  even  to  pet  agreement 
on  the  existing  condition  of  the  merchant 
marine  much  less  on  a  new  policy.  We  have, 
^r    example,    the    Maritime    Administrator 

.tatlng  that,  and  I  q"°" '  •0"^P7 ^^"^^fete ' 
is  for  the  most  part,  physlcaUy  obsolete. 
The  Deputy  Maritime  Administrator  states 
and  I  Quote-  '  .  .  I.  for  one,  fall  to  find  that 
our  merchant  marine  is  in  a  disastrous  sltu- 
atlom'  Finallv,  we  have  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  to  whom  a  considerable  amount  of 
responsibility  for  the  industry  aPpears  to 
have  been  abdicated  contrary  to  existing  law, 
Stating  that  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
Is  -adeVate,'  Yet  high-ranking  professional 
Naval  officers  frequently  have  stated  that  it 

'^^lr,1rSnt,  this  current  confusion  is 
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simply  a  manifestation  of  my  worst  fears 
entertained  in  1961  when  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration was  placed  within  the  Depirt- 
ment  of  Commerce.  In  a  word,  we  are  bank- 
rupt— bankrupt  In  federal  maritime  leader- 
ship; and  because  of  it  we  And  ourselves  in 
this  present  deplorable  state  of  affairs.  Only 
you.  Mr  President,  can  bring  some  sem- 
blance of  order  out  of  this  chaos. 

"I  respectfully  suggest  that  there  are 
answers  to  the  current  problems  facing  the 
American  Merchant  Marine.  The  situation  is 
not  incapable  of  solution,  but  we  must  get 
on  with  a  realistic  ship  construction  pro- 
gtrami. 

"In  your  proclamation  setting  aside  this 
day  as  National  Maritime  Day,  you  stated 
that,  and  I  quote:  '.  .  we  will  continue  to 
need  ships — fast,  modern  descendants  of  the 
famous  'Clippers" — to  carry  our  products  to 
the  far  corners  of  the  earth.'  I  fear  that 
under  existing  conditions  these  ships  will 
never  be  constructed.  The  subsidized  ship 
replacement  program  today  Is  more  than  90 
ships  behind  schedule.  Yet  the  Congress  has 
before  it  your  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1967  which  will  allow  the  construction  of 
only  9  to  11  ships.  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  this  ievel  of  federal  expenditures  for 
ship  construction  Is  totally  Inadequate.  We 
are.  for  example,  scrapping  ships  from  our 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  at  ten  times 
the  rate  of  construction  provided  for  under 
this  current  request. 

-I  believe  you  will  find  upon  examination 
of  budget  requpst.s  O'er  the  last  several  years 
that  the  allocation  of  our  national  resources 
to  maritime  affairs  is  becoming  progres- 
sively smaller,  while  the  problems  of  the  in- 
dustry are  getting  progressively  larger  and 
larger  Even  compared  with  last  year's  in- 
adequate federal  budget  for  ship  construc- 
tion, this  vear's  request  represents  a  sub- 
stantial reduction,  a  cut  of  about  one-third 
in  both  dollars  and  numbers  of  ships.  It  is 
one-hn'.f  t'ae  amount  of  federal  funds  re- 
quested for  ship  construction  in  fiscal  1959 
at  a  time  when  the  total  federal  budget  was 
onlv  about  60"--  of  that  being  requested 
todav.  Clearly,  this  is  indicative  of  a  shock- 
ing de-emphasls  of  the  role  of  the  federal 
government  In  maritime  affairs. 

"This  budgetary  privation  can  have  but 
one  inevitable  result,  and  that  Is  to  post- 
pone to  some  future  date  the  time  when  we 
Fha'l  '^.ave  to  allocate  a  subFtantially  greater 
.imount  of  federal  funds  to  overcome  this 
ever-mi-u'i'-ng  deficit.  A  realistic  and  on- 
going subsidized  ship  replacement  program 
may  require  that  the  ctirrent  level  of  fed- 
eral expenditures  In  ship  construction  be 
duuliled  or  e-.eii  tripled  above  current  levels. 
"Ytu  ?1so  stated  in  your  Maritime  Day 
proclamation  that,  quote;  '.  .  .  we  will  con- 
Unue  to  need  ships  ...  (to)  return  with 
the  raw  materials  essential  to  our  national 
prosperity.'  and  to  transport,  quote:  '.  .  . 
surplus  commodities  to  many  of  the  under- 
developed countries."  Unless  we  take  prompt 
and  effective  action,  we  will  not  have  the 
necessary  ships  to  accomplish  either  of  these 
alms. 

"Bulk  trade  represents  approximately  SO'^r 
of  our  total  '.vater-borne  commerce,  yet  today 
American-f.ag  ships  engaged  in  this  trade 
carry  less  than  5".  So  deficient  have  we 
become  in  thLs  type  of  ship  capability  that 
I  have  nerious  doubts  whether  we  have  suffi- 
cient American-flag  ships  today  to  carry 
even  25"  of  this  year's  aid  cargoes  referred 
to  in  ycur  proclamation,  much  less  the 
statutcrv  requirement  of  SO'lr. 

"We  must  put  to  sea  a  competitive  fleet 
of  bulk  curriers,  and  we  must  set  out  to  do 
this  now.  Too  long  has  this  segment  of  ti-'e 
maritime  industry  been  made  to  wait,  hat 
In  hand,  for  the  i>erfect;on  of  an  administra- 
tive program  under  existing  statutory  au- 
thority. The  only  realistic  course  of  action 
now  open  to  us  is  to  follow  the  example  set 
by  Mr.  Truman  In  1950  and  use  the  provisions 


of  Title  VII  of  the  Merchant  Mi^rine  Act  of 
1936.  Under  this  "Htle.  these  ships  can  be 
constructed  for  the  government's  account, 
placed  under  charter  for  operation,  and  ul- 
timately sold  by  competitive  bids  to  Ameri- 
can-flag operators.  It  is  to  my  mind  the 
only  plausible  coiuse  left  to  inaugurate  a 
meaningful  program  to  correct  in  a  reason- 
able time  an  alarming  gap  in  national 
cipability. 

•  Non-subsidized  American-flag  operators 
must  be  provided  also  the  ability  to  accumu- 
late funds  for  the  construction  of  future 
replacement  ships.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  amending  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  and  extending 
to  these  operators  the  sume  privilege  now 
afforded  subsidized  operators  of  depositing 
earnings  into  tax-deferred  reserve  funds. 
Several  bills  now  are  pending  before  the 
Congress  to  accomplish  this  end.  Successful 
enactment,  however,  is  greatly  dependent 
upon  a  change  in  attitude  in  those  agencies 
of  the  Executive  which  have  opposed  similar 
measures  In  the  past. 

■Significant  benefits  would  flow  directly 
from  a  ship  construction  program  of  this 
magnitude.  First,  it  would  represent  u  com- 
mitment by  the  government  to  live  up  to  its 
responsibilities  to  the  American  Merchant 
Marine.  This,  in  ttirn.  would  restore  some 
measure  of  confidence  in  the  future,  which 
would  bring  about  the  necessary  climate  to 
inject  stability  into  maritime  labor  relations 
and  permit  both  management  and  labor  to 
make  maximum  contributions  to  long-range 
programs  to  Improve  productivity  and  effi- 
ciency. 

'There  also  would  be  a  more  profitable  In- 
vestment of  the  taxpayer's  dollar  in  the  form 
of  more  ships  for  dollars  invested.  Tliis  could 
be  accomplished  through  multiple  ship  con- 
struction providing  a  potential  saving  of 
about  one-half  million  dollars  per  ship.  Com- 
bined with  tome  degree  of  standardization  in 
vessel  design  this  potential  cost  saving  might 
even  be  doubled. 

"Our  National  Defense  Re.<:erve  Fleet  also 
would  benefit  from  this  program.  Presently, 
through  a  combination  of  apparent  neglect 
and  natural  deterioration,  the  responsive  ca- 
pability of  this  Meet  is  today  severely  limited. 
We  now  are  paying  the  price  for  our  folly  In 
permitting  this  to  come  to  pass.  The  average 
reactivation  cost  to  prepare  these  ships    for 
service  in  Viet  Nam  Is  running  about  SU  mil- 
lion each.  F[\e  years  Irom  now,  the  cost  will 
be  astronomical,  and  it  is  doubtful  even  then 
whether  we  will  be  able  to  obtain  f.ie  caliber 
of  ships  required  to  meet  our  national  needs. 
An  effective  ahip  construction  program  would 
result   in    the  opportunity   to  place  in   our 
Reserve  Fleet  some  of  the  better  traded-in 
vessels.   With   adequate   preservation   and   a 
periodic   ship  repair   program,   we  could  be 
assured  of  future  availability  of  the  reserve 
shipping  capacity  which  our  nation  requires. 
"I  would  contemplate,  of  course,  that  the 
construction  of  these  ships  -^ould  be  accom- 
plished in  .American  shipyards.  I  sharply  dis- 
agree with  your  Maritime  Administrator,  who 
has  said  repeatedly  that,  and  I  qoute:  'We 
may  very  well  end  up  sinking  our  fleet  In  the 
name  of  preserving  our  shipyards.'  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  In  recent  years  we  liave 
not  held  forth  the  promise  to  American  .ship- 
yards of  a  ship  constrtictlon  program  of  suf- 
ficient magnitude  to  supply  any  real  incen- 
tive.  We  shovild.   at   the  very   least,    provide 
them  with  an  opportunity  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge and  not  close  the  door  prematurely  In 
their  face.  Moreover,  in  light  of  the  current 
position  of  our  balance-of-payments  and  the 
drain  upon  our  gold  reserves,  it  is  to  nie  total- 
ly inconsistent  to,  on  the  one  I'.and.  request 
American   business    to   reduce   expenditures 
a'oroad.  and  at  the  same  time  have  an  officer 
of   the   Executive    piuaioie,    both   here    and 
abroad,  the  construction  of  American  ships  in 
foreign  yards. 

"Mr.  President.  I  recognize  that  the  sug- 


gested programs  will  not  be  without  in- 
creased cost  to  the  government.  However. 
we  cannot  afford  to  continue  this  shopping 
around  in  the  bargain-basement.  Soviet  Rus- 
sia has  recognized  this  fact  and  is.  even  to- 
day, spending  hard  currency  to  build  up  her 
maritime  power.  It  is  Incongruous  to  me 
that  we  should  become  so  preoccupied  in 
our  competition  with  communist  nations  in 
other  areas,  yet  totally  ignore  this  direct 
challenge  for  control  of  i.he  seas. 

"Your  Maritime  Administrator  has  stated 
before  our  Committee  that  the  reason  such 
programs  have  not  already  been  inaugurated 
Is  because  there  is,  and  I  quote:  'No  money.' 
I.  for  one,  know  of  no  request  that  has  been 
made  in  recent  years  for  additional  monev 
from  the  Congress  for  merchant  ship  con- 
struction. I  cannot  believe  a  nation  which  ;> 
approaching  a  Gross  National  Product  ex- 
ceeding $700  billion  cannot  afford  to  under- 
write the  cost  of  a  reasonable  promotionil 
program  for  a  strong  American  Merchair 
Marine.  To  the  contrary,  from  the  standpoint 
of  national  security,  I  would  think  that  we 
cannot  help  but  face  up  to  this  cost. 

"This  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  budget 
cost,  but  rather  a  question  of  what  fne 
country  receives  In  return  for  its  tax  dollar 
If,  for  example,  we  can  afford  to  spend  ?5  bil- 
lion a  year  In  space  efforts  without  any  as- 
surance whatsoever  of  a  return  on  our  in- 
vestment, then  the  expenditure  of  one-tenth 
of  that  amount  in  the  construction  of  > 
modern  merchant  marine  holding  forth  th(> 
promise  of  a  tangible  return  is  equally  de- 
serving of  support.  I  would  further  venture 
to  say  that  an  investment  In  the  maritime 
industry  would  withstand  anv  cost-benelit 
ratio  test.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  your  own  Mari- 
time Administrator  has  himself  noted,  and  I 
quote;  '.  .  .  there  are  substantial  domestic 
economic  benefits  from  the  merchant  ma- 
rine. The  maritime  industry.  Including  thf> 
merchant  portion  of  the  shipbuilding  Indu;^- 
try,  generates  about  $1.5  billion  in  Grots 
National  Products  and  pays  about  S75  mil- 
lion in  federal  and  local  taxes.  In  addition 
the  100,000  maritime  employees  pay  about 
$80  million  In  personal  income  taxes.  Tli? 
provision  of  shipping  services  by  U  S.-fl.is 
ships  conserves  about  $800  million  of  our  dol- 
lar exchange  each  year,  thus  aiding  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  position.' 

"I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attentio:: 
also.  Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  the  func.- 
needed  to  finance  such  a  maritime  promo- 
tional program  need  not  constitute  whollv 
additional  expenditures  by  the  government 
The  Department  of  Defense  is  proposing  :  ' 
construct  from  20  to  40  Past  Deployment  L-  - 
gistlcs  ships  at  a  cost  of  $40  million  caci. 
T'n.ls  represents  a  potential  expenditure  ■  : 
between  $800  million  and  $1.5  billion.  Under 
this  proposal,  the  federal  government  would 
bear  the  total  cost  of  both  constructing  unci 
manning  these  ships.  Frankly,  I  have  verv 
(rrave  doubts  that  this  would  constitute  m. 
efficient  -ose  of  either  capital  or  of  man- 
power, especially  when  a  more  profitable  in- 
vestment mechanism  is  available. 

"Yotir  Secretary  of  Defense  has  repeatedly 
stated  that  he  is  interested  In  'getting  more 
back  for  the  bucl;.'  If  this  be  so,  then  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  that  you  have 
him  explore  the  possibility  of  investing  these 
federal  funds  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  or  in  the  pro- 
po.=al  currently  being  formulated  by  the 
Committee  of  American  Steamship  Lines 
Under  either  apnroach.  the  government 
would  not  bear  the  total  cost  but  rather 
would  share  the  cost  with  private  industry. 
Certainly,  such  proposals  warrant  serious 
consideration  if  only  for  the  fact  that  they 
hold  forth  the  promise  of  a  greater  return 
from  the  investment  of  the  taxpayer's  dollar. 
"Mr.  President,  my  proposals  are  neither 
revolutionary  nor  are  they  Inclusive  of  all 
the  actions  which  might  be  taken  to  cure 
our  maritime  ills.  They  would,  however,  con- 


stitute a  constructive  step  toward  ending  the 
current  Impasse.  They  would  transpose  words 
into  deeds,  assuring  the  continuation  of 
what  you  vourself  referred  to  in  your  procla- 
mation as  the '.  .  .  long  tradition  of  essential 
service  to  the  American  economy  and  de- 
fense,' by  the  American  merchant  marine. 
All  we  require  is  your  support,  and  I  am 
sure  most  members  of  Congress,  both  of  your 
Party  and  of  mine,  would  welcome  the 
chance  to  move  our  merchant  marine 
forward. 
"To  sum  up — I  suggest  that  we  Immedl- 

atelv: 

■•(1)  Double  our  present  ship  replacement 
program,  to  head  off  impending  block  obso- 
lescence in  the  liner  fleet; 

"(2)  Inaugurate  a  government  ship  con- 
struction program  under  Title  VII  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  and  provide 
new  tax  deferments  to  overcome  our  alarm- 
ing deficlencv  in  bulk  carriers; 

"(3>  Reaffirm  the  government's  role  In 
maritime   affairs   and   restore   confidence   to 

The  Industry; 

"i4)  Establish  a  more  favorable  climate  in 
maritime  l.ibor  relations,  setting  the  stage 
for  technological  advances  in  ship  design  and 
providing  ciu-eer  incentive  to  American  mari- 
time personnel;  and 

"(5)  Up-grade  our  National  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet,  and  thereby  assure  Its  con- 
tinued availability  in  times  of  national 
emergency. 

"Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  you  are 
preoccupied  with  many  pressing  matters  such 
.is  our  commitment  in  Viet  Nam.  But.  let  me 
remind  you  that  the  prosecution  of  that 
limited  war  in  Southeast  Asia  would  ni>t  be 
ix>sslble  without  the  American  Merchant 
.Marine.  For,  as  you  yourself  have  said,  and 
I  quote:  '.  .  .  our  ships  are  necessary  to  in- 
.-ure  continuous  supply  of  the  military  mate- 
rial that  helps  to  prevent  or  defeat  aggression 
!)y  any  countrv.'  I  fear  that  the  day  is  not 
too  far  oir  when  you  will  no  longer  be  able 
•o  relv  upon  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
to  respond  to  such  demands.  We  may.  in  fact. 
ee  just  how  overtaxed  our  shipping  capa- 
liilitv  is  if  the  current  British  seamen'.'  strike 
continues  for  -my  appreciable  period  of  time. 
For  so  dependent  have  we  become  upon  the 
.  hipplni;  capacltv  of  foreign  nations  that  we 
.'•ould  fce  sorely  pressed  if  at  any  time  these 
>ervices  were  to  be  denied  to  us. 

"In  conclusion,  let  me  call  to  your  atten- 
tion the  theme  for  this  National  Maritime 
Day  of  1966— 'American  Ships  Chart  Amer- 
ica's Future.'  If  our  country's  future  does  sail 
v.'ith  American  ships,  then  we  urgently  need 
:.  strong  and  competent  navigator,  and  I 
respectfullv  request,  sir.  that  you  take  hold 
of  this  situation,  reconcile  the  conflict  within 
the  government,  and  get  us  back  on  course. 
You  and  onlv  vou.  Mr.  President,  can  do  It." 


HOUSE  SCH-OLAR'R  GALLERY:  BRIEF 
.ST-\TEMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OF 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  fiS? 


Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
ir.arks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  lo 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  fcquest  of  the  gentleman  from 
L->wa? 

There  vp.s  no  '  b.iection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ma- 
terials presented  in  college  and  uni- 
versity pove-'nment  courses  all  too  often 
pass  --ver  lightly  the  functions  of  the 
Congress  in  ou.-  political  system.  As  a 
result,  m.iny  students  neither  have  an 
opDortunlty  to  understand  fully — or  ap- 
))reciat9  properly — the  workings  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  In  short,  through 
no  fault  of  their  teachers,  they  do  not 


always  get  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
critically  important  role  of  the  elected 
legislature. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  re- 
surgence of  mt*re.st  in  Congress  among 
scholars  who  spend  long  periods  of  time 
observing  at  firsthand  the  activities  of 
Members,  the  committees,  congre.'^sional 
party  organizations  and  leadership,  and 
floor  action.  A  large  number  of  textbooks 
and  journal  articles  have  been  produced 
by  such  scholars  in  the  past  decade,  and 
these  have  provided  substantially  im- 
proved descriptions  of  congressional  or- 
ganization and  operation,  at  the  .same 
time  focusing  attention  on  the  value  of 
the  freely  elected  legislature  in  a  demo- 
cratic .society. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  familiar  with  the  works  of  some  of 
these  outstanding  ixilitical  scientists — 
Richard  Fenno  at  Rochester,  Robert  Pea- 
b^dv  of  Johns  Hopkins,  Nelson  Polsby  at 
the"  University  of  California,  Charles 
Jones  at  the  University  of  Arizona,  John 
Wahlke  and  Samuel  Patter.son  of  the 
University  of  Iowa.  Lewis  Proman  at  the 
Univer-sity  of  California  at  Irvine,  Ran- 
dall Ripley  and  James  Robinson  of  Ohio 
State,  to  name  but  a  few. 

I  also  know  that  most  Membtrs  have 
recosnized  the  importance  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  work  of  these  scholarly  ob- 
.servers  and  have  given  generously  of 
their  time  for  intervie'^vs.  have  made  ar- 
rangements for  placement  of  interns,  and 
have  assisted  scholars  in  gaining  access 
t-j  documentary  materials  they  require. 
But  in  at  least  one  area,  we  have  been 

remiss. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  refer  to  the  lack  cf  fa- 
cilities for  scholars  in  the  gallerv',  facih- 
ties  which  are  essential  if  students  of 
the  Hou.se  aie  to  gain  adequate  insights 
into  the  operation  of  the  rules  and  the 
mej-n:ng  of  activity  on  the  House  floor. 
In  House  Resoi'.ition  578  I  propose  to 
ma'-ce  :::uch  facilities  available,  by  setting 
a.side  a  portion  of  the  Hou.se  gallei-y  lor 
the  use  of  scholars.  At  in-esent.  those  who 
wish  10  ob.^erve  floor  action  sy.-trmati- 
cally  do  so  from  the  sections  open  to  the 
general  public,  subject  to  the  rules  that 
VYP\y  the'e.  Tliis  means  that  scholars 
cannot  tako  notes-— a  privilege  v.'hich  we 
have  Ijng  since  extended  to  representa- 
tive:; of  the  press— and   it  also   means 
that,   durini;   the    peak   tourist   season, 
scholars  are  rotated  out  cf  the  gallery 
afte.-  onlv  a  few  minutes. 

House  Resolution  578  is  designed  to 
eive  our  scholars  an  opportunity  to  ."^tudy 
the  House  at  work,  an  opportunity  that  I 
submt  will  nnv  ofif  in  the  preparation  of 
e\en  more  i^decuate  books  and  articles 
about  th-  Con-^rcss— and.  eventually,  in 
improved  understanding  of  and  appre- 
ciation for  the-  legislative  process  r.mong 
succeeding  generations  of  studei:ts. 

Moreovr,  tne  provisions  of  this  reso- 
lution will  provide  for  a  closer  liaison 
betwepn  the  Congress  and  the  academic 
communitv.  We  need  to  develop  and 
maintain  contacts  with  scholars,  to  re- 
main abreast  of  the  new  techniques  and 
methods  of  scholarship,  to  tap  the  ex- 
pertise of  the  intellectual  community  so 
that  we  can  better  equip  ourselves  for 
the  task  of  securing — and  orocessing — 
the  vast  quantities  of  information  we 
require  to  do  our  jobs. 


The  resolution  which  I  am  commend- 
ing to  your  attention  today  is  simple  and 
straightfoi-ward.  No  authorization  of 
expenditure,  no  use  of  tax  money,  is  en- 
visioned ui'.der  its  terms.  This  resolution 
simplv  sets  aside  12  seats  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  House  gallery  for  the  use  of 
scholars.  Supervision  of  this  House 
scholar's  gallery  will  be  maintained  by  a 
standing  committee  of  scholars,  chosen 
by— and  subject  to  the  direction  and 
control— of  the  Speaker.  The  relevant 
section  of  the  resolution  states: 

(b)  The  supervision  of  the  ptirtlon  of  the 
Cillery  of  the  House  of  Representatives  r.et 
^■slde  "under  this  clause  for  scholars  shall  be 
vested  In  a  standing  committee  of  scholars 
which  shall  be  selected  by  the  Speaker,  in 
consultation  with  the  American  Political 
Science  Association,  and  which  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  his  direction  and  control. 

To  limit  use  of  the  scholar's  gallery  to 
those  who  aie  clearly  interested  in  the 
legislative  process,  the  resolution  pro- 
vides the  following  guidelines: 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  clause,  the  term 
"scholar"  means  a  scholar  who  Is  actively  en- 
gaged in  a  rese-.irch  project  that  Includes  a 
studv  of  the  House  of  Representatives  us  an 
integral  and  substantial  part  of  the  project. 
and  who  Is  (1)  a  full-time  faculty  member 
of  an  accredited  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing I '2)  pursuing  independent  postdoctoral 
research,  or  (3)  preparing  a  doctoral  disser- 
tation to  be  submitted  to  an  accredited 
institution. 


While  House  Resolution  578  is  only  a 
first  step  toward  our  development  of  new 
contacts  with  the  acad:mic  community. 
I  am  convinced  it  is  an  important  step. 
Initially,  the  Standing  Com.mittee  of 
Scholars  will  be  occupied  with  .«uper- 
vi-sion  of  the  pallery  and  accreditation 
Gf  scholars  to  it,  but  eventually  I  believe 
that  this  com.mitt"p  can  .serve  as  a  clear- 
inghouse, where  Membfis  of  this  Hou.se 
can  go  for  inlonr.at.on  and  advice  as  lo 
the  availah-lity  cf  experts  they  v.-ish  to 
consult  in  various  fields. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  first  introduced 
this  refoluticn,  on  June  15.  l.^f",  :  have 
received  letters  from  some  ot  the  Na- 
tions Lurstandiii'T  sludonts  ul  Ccn'^rrss; 
nil  wlio  have  contacted  me  have  ex- 
ores.sed  enthu£*.astic  sufopovt  f'.r  m  pro- 
posal for  a  House  scholar's  gallery,  and  I 
would  like  to  include  some  uf  th-ir  let- 
ters in  mv  remarks  at  this  point: 
rnr.  Johns  Hopki.ss  University. 
BaltimcTe.  Md..  Fcbrnari/  13.  1968. 

Hon.    Fp.ED    SCHWENGEL, 

U.S.  Uouse.  of  RepTCsentatives. 
Wat'i  nato-n    D.C 

DF»R'REPRE.=;ENTATr.E    SCHWENGEL:    I    V/rlte 

to  'support  H   Res   578  and  companion  reso- 
lutions which  would  set  aside  twelve  seats 
in  the  callew  of  the  House  of  R»prcsenta- 
tlves  for  sChSaiars   of  Congress.  These   ?eat8 
would  greatlv  assist  students  of  the  House 
,1   Rppre.'entatl-es  in  t'leir  obFervntion  and 
asEe=sment  ot  the  roles  of  the  members  and 
the  creanization.  operations  and  policy  out- 
comes The  rcle  of  Conaress  and  its  relation- 
Miipsto   other   eovernmental   agencies   and 
nersons  are  frequently  mli-understcod.  Better 
informed    reseprch    and    commentary    about 
Congress  and  the  way  It  works  will  contribute 
substantiallv    to   the   preservation    and   im- 
provement of  our  representative  institutlcns. 
Under  the  present  rules  of  the  House  and 
Senate,    sustained    observation    and    r.ote- 
taklng   are   all   but   prohibited.   Students   of 
Congress    fhare    the    public    galleries    i*-lth 
tourists   and   other   interested    citizens.   On 
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momentous  occasions  such  m  the  opening 
of  Congre6B,  floor  flghts  over  the  rules,  and 
critical  votec  on  ImpwDrtant  legislation,  It  Is 
all  but  Impossible  to  obtain  admission.  In 
the  public  galleries,  particularly  on  the  Sen- 
ate side,  the  observer  may  be  rotated  out  after 
fifteen  minutes  of  \1ewlng.  No  note-taking 
Is  allowed,  except  to  members  of  the  press 
In  their  press  galleries.  The  political  scien- 
tist must  wait  until  he  leaves  the  gallery 
before  he  records  his  Impressions  Unlike  the 
reporter,  the  scholar  does  not  benefit  from 
Senators  who  climb  vipstalrs  to  the  press 
gallery  for  "backgrounders."  nor  can  he  con- 
veniently buttonhole  members  in  the 
Speaker's  lobby.  Just  off  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Thus,  his  job  of  observa- 
tion, tnterrtewlng.  recording,  and  analysis  is 
further  complicated.  The  establishment  of  a 
scholar's  gallery  would  help  to  overcome  a 
number  of  these  Umitations. 

H.  Res.  578  Is  thoughtfully  conceived  and 
skillfully  drafted.  Under  its  provisions  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  prescribe  the  regulations.  Supervision 
of  the  portion  of  the  gallery  set  aside  would 
be  vested  In  a  standing  committee  of  scholars 
selected  by  the  Speaker  in  consultation  with 
the  Americftn"  Political  Science  Association 
Scholars  wouW  be  limited  to  those  persons 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  are  full-time  faculty  members 
of  accredited  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
those  pursuing  independent  postdoctoral  re- 
search, or  graduate  students  preparing  doc- 
toral dissertations. 

Alternatively,  perhaps  a  portion  of  the 
press  gallery.  Itself,  could  be  open  to  pro- 
fessional scholars.  This  would  enhance  the 
mutually  profitable  Interaction  between 
journalists  and  political  scientists  which  has 
been  characteristic  of  such  endeavors  as  the 
American  Political  Science  Association  Con- 
gressional Fellowship  program. 

Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of  further 
assistance  In  securing  the  passage  of  this 
resolution. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  L.  Peabodt, 
Associate  D-rector.   the  American  Polit- 
ical Science  Association  Study  of  Con- 
gress. 1 


H.  RES.  578 

Whereas  freely  elected  legislatures  are  vi- 
tally Important  in  maintaining  the  values, 
the  Institutions,  and  the  processes  of  our 
democratic  society; 

Whereas  scholars  In  the  past  decade  have 
become  increasingly  Interested  in  the  organi- 
zation, the  operation,  and  the  functions  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Whereas  publication  of  scholarly  research 
contributes  substantially  to  teaching  and  to 
public  understanding  of  and  appreciation  for 
the  role  of  the  Congress  in  the  American  sys- 
tem: Therefore  be  it 

Rcsohcd.  That  rule  XXXIV  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"4.  (a)  Such  portion  of  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  may  be  neces- 
sary* to  accommodate  up  to  twelve  scholars 
shall  be  set  aside  for  their  u.se.  and  such 
scholars  shall  be  admitted  thereto  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Speaker  may  from 
time  to  time  prescribe. 

"(b)  The  supervision  of  the  portion  of  the 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Representatives  set 
aside  under  this  clause  for  scholars  shall  be 
vested  in  a  standing  committee  of  scholars 
which  shall  be  selected  by  the  Speaker.  In 
consultation  with  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association,  and  which  shall  be  subject 
to  his  direction  and  control. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  clause,  the  term 
'scholar'  means  a  scholar  who  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  a  research  project  that  includes  a 
study  of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  an 
integral  and  substantial  part  of  the  project, 
and  who  is  d)  a  full-time  faculty  member 
of  an  accredited  Institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing, (2)  pursuing  Independent  postdoctoral 
research,  or  (3)  preparing  a  doctoral  disser- 
tation to  be  submitted  to  an  accredited  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning." 


The  Ohio  St.^^te  UNtvERsiTY.  De- 

P.^RTMEMT   OF    POLmCWL   SCIENCE. 

Columbus.   Ohio,  January  19.  1968. 
Hon.  Fred  Schwengel. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

De.\r  Congressm.\n  Schwengel:  I  am 
heartily  in  accord  with  both  the  general  pur- 
poses and  the  specific  provisions  of  H.  Res. 
578.  which  would  create  a  twelve-seat  gallery 
for  scholars  studying  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  have  spent  most  of  the  last  five  years 
studying  the  House,  particularly  the  activi- 
ties of  the  party  leaders  in  it.  It  was  e.xtreme- 
ly  frustrating,  when  observing  an  important 
floor  debate,  to  be  rotated  out  of  the  gallery 
with  the  tourists  and  miss  much  of  the  ac- 
tivity while  waiting  in  line  for  another  seat. 
Your  proposal  would  prevent  svich  frustra- 
tions and  would  guarantee  a  continuity  of 
observation  that,  in  the  long  rim.  should  help 
allow  political  scientists  and  other  scholars 
to  write  more  knowingly  and  intelligently 
about  the  House. 

You  have  my  best  wishes  and  full  support 
as  you  endeavor  to  amend  Rule  XXXIV  by 
your  resolution.  . 

Sincerely,  I 

Rand.^ll  B.  Ripley, 

Associate  Professor. 

Mr.  Sneaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  we  can 
act  on  House  Resolution  578  this  .session. 
The  costs  of  doing  so  are  nil;  the  benefits 
to  the  Congress,  the  academic  community 
and  the  pubhc  generally  are  potentially 
ver\'  substantial. 

A  copy  of  the  resolution  follows: 


CRISIS  IN  WORLD  STRATEGY:  EX- 
ECUTIVE BRANCH  OF  U.S.  GOV- 
ERNMENT, IGNORING  THE  CON- 
STITUTION AND  THE  CONGRESS, 
SUPPORTS  U.N.  RESOLUTION 
ESCALATING  WAR  AGAINST 
RHODESIA 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  i-equest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  testifying 
before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  U.S.  Senate  on  May  3, 
1951,  General  of  the  Army  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  made  this  .significant  statement: 

If  the  United  States  doesn't  bring  the 
Korean  War  to  a  decisive  and  victorious  end. 
she  will  have  to  accept  all  of  the  conse- 
quences of  a  disastrous  defeat.  (Testimony  of 
General  Douglas  MacArthur.  May  3-5,  1951. 
Hour-Glass  Publishers.  Post  Office  Box  443. 
River  Station,  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  07524. 
p  55  ) 

Prior  to  his  testimony,  which  should 
be  studied  by  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, General  MacArthur,  when  ad- 
dressing a  joint  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gress, emphasized  the.se  key  points:  First, 
that  the  Communist  threat  is  a  trlobal 
one:  .second,  that  its  advance  in  one  sec- 
tor threatens  the  destruction  of  ever\' 
other  sector:  and  third,  that  we  cannot 
appease  or  otherwise  surrender  to  com- 
munism in  Asia  without  undermining 
our  efforts  to  halt  its  advance  in  Europe. 


Our  leaders,  unfortunately,  failed  to 
follow  his  advice  with  consequences 
clearly  foreseen.  In  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere, we  have  an  activist  Soviet 
satellite  in  Cuba  almost  in  .swimming  dis- 
tance from  the  United  States  and.  aided 
and  abetted  by  elements  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  our  own  Government, 
a  movement  that  would  inevitably  give 
control  over  the  strategic  Panama  Canal 
to  Communist  power. 

In  the  Far  East,  we  are  fighting  on- 
other  no-win  war  in  Vietnam  and  are 
threatened  with  a  renewal  of  that  un- 
finished Korean  war. 

In  the  Near  East,  the  free  world  has 
lost  control  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
Red  Sea  route  to  the  Indian  Ocean :  and 
Eg^Dt's  possession  of  this  canal  vividly 
shows  the  inability  of  a  weak,  backward 
nation  to  operate,  maintain,  and  defend 
this  great  interoceanic  waterway. 

In  strategic  Southern  Africa,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  ha.-?  par- 
ticipated in  the  lianassment  of  friendly 
little  Rhodesia  in  compliance  with  re- 
quests from  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation, which  body,  because  of  the  large 
number  of  Negro  African  states  in  it.^ 
membership,      is      invariably      oriented 
against   the  United  States;    and   of  all 
things,  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  In- 
ternational Peace,  assisted  by  We.'^t  Point 
faculty,  has  prepared  a  general  staff  type 
of    war    plan    for    waging    war    again.st 
South  Africa  and  the  overthrow  of  it.? 
government.  At  the  least,  the  Carnegie 
Endowment     estimates     that     between 
19.000    and    30.000    of    the    intervening 
forces    would    be    killed    and    wounded. 
"Apartheid  and  United  Nations  Collec- 
tive Measures,"  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace.  U.N.  Plaza  at  46th 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  pase  150. 
See  mv  remarks,  Concression.al  Recopd. 
volume  113,  part  8,  page  1043'2;  volume 
113,  part  8.  page  10545:  volume  113,  part 
10,  page  13140. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  in  Korea  and  Vietnam, 
the  Carnegie  Endowment's  estimate  of 
casualties  for  the  planned  aggression 
against  South  Africa  would  undoubtedly 
be  our  own  sons.  Certainly,  the  time  has 
long  since  passed  when  the  Congress 
should  investigate  fully  v.-hat  has  been 
going  on  in  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  as  regards  the  con- 
duct of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  especially  a."? 
it  relates  to  Southern  Africa. 

What  could  possibly  be  a  reasonable 
exnlanation  for  the  adoption  of  African 
policies  that  are  hostile  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  of  Western 
civilization  itself? 

Can  it  be  that  vote-seeking  politicians 
in  our  Government  are  appeasing  the 
extremist  demands  of  .=;ome  40  Negro 
African  governments  in  order  to  appeal 
to  Negro  voting  blocs  in  the  larre  cities 
of  the  United  States?  There  can  be  no 
other  valid  explanation  for  the  executive 
branch,  isfnoring  the  Constitution  of  our 
country*  and  the  Congress,  to  commit  our 
country  to  foreign  policies  of  such  anti- 
white  racist  character. 

In  these  general  connections.  I  would 
invite  attention  to  a  statement  of  mine 
in  the  House  of  Representatives:  "Crisis 
in  World  Strategy:  An  Appraisal"  in  the 
daily  Record  of  April  18,  1967,  page 
A1879.  Also  for  those  seeking  the  basic 
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causes  of  what  has  been  transpiring 
throughout  the  world,  I  would  invite  at- 
tention to  Lothrop  Stoddard's  prophetic 
1923  book,  "The  Revolt  Against  Civiliza- 
tion "  recently  reprinted  in  paper  back 
edition  by  the  Frecland  Products  Co., 
3233  Conti  Street,  New  Orleans,  La.  70119. 
In  this  book,  written  soon  after  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  of  1917,  Stoddard  ex- 
ixxses  the  nature  of  the  destructive  forces 
in  communism,  which  to  the  executive 
branch  of  our  GoveiTiment  are  nonexist- 

The  latest  developments  as  regards 
Southern  Africa  are  a  highly  pertinent 
recent  statement  by  former  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  and  two  notable 
broadcasts  by  Fulton  Lewis  III. 

In  the  first,  former  Secretary  Acheson 
reveals  that  the  United  States  has  become 
a  member  of  the  "international  conspir- 
•acy  hatehed  by  Great  Britain  to  destroy 
Rhodesia.  Moreover,  the  current  situa- 
lion  in  Africa  is  also  used  to  augment  the 
dangerous  race  tensions  now  prevalent 
in  the  United  States.  The  full  text  of  Mr. 
\cheson's  speech  before  a  section  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  will  be  found 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

In  the  other  two.  Fulton  Lewis  admir- 
ably summarizes  the  problem  tacmg 
Rhodesia  as  a  result  of  the  indicated  ac- 
tion of  the  United  Nations,  exposes  the 
hypocrisy  in  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  in  supiwrtiiig  the  U.N.  reso- 
lution, and  suggests  what  should  be  done 
in  the  way  of  protests  by  our  citizens  to 
meet  the  current  situation. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Uiiited  States  specifically 
prescribes  that  only  the  Congres,^  can  de- 
clare war,  the  recent  resolution  by  the 
Umted  Nations  declares  that  all  of  its 
members,  including  the  United  States, 
are  bound  to  undertake  an  aggressive  war 
against  Rhodesia,  if  that  step  is  deemed 
necessary  bv  the  United  Nations. 

\rthur  Goldberg,  the  administration  s 
ciiosen  representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions lent  his  authoritative  voice  in  un- 
(lualified  support  of  the  United  Nations 
policy  in  dealing  with  Rhodesia,  which 
country   seeks   independence   from   Co- 
lonialism and  a  despotic  mother  country 
lust  as  our  American  forebearers  .sought 
•ind  achieved  our  independence  from  the 
British    Crown.    Rhodesia    presents    no 
threat  to  world  security,  Tlie  blatant 
cnarges  of  the  U.N.  declaration  is  utterly 
'.\ithout  foundation.  It  is  merely  serving 
us   a   backdoor    to   involve   the   United 
States  in  an  aggressive  war  with  South 
Africa— the  Communist  desired  second 

front. 

Thus  throuah  our  U.N.  membership 
we  are  striving  to  help  a  feeble  and 
rapidlv  deteriorating  British  Socialist 
sovernment  in  getting  its  African  chest- 
nut<=  out  of  the  fire.  At  the  same  time 
Great  Britain  adds  to  the  frightful  toll 
of  American  youth  in  the  Vietnam  war 
by  openly  and  seemingly  with  the  assent 
of  our  executive  branch,  joins  the  Soviet 
in  supplying  the  brutal  forces  of  com- 
munism with  munitions  and  other  war 
materials  to  sustain  Red  forces  now  kill- 
ing and  wounding  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat 
what  I  previously  stated.  The  time  is  long 
past  when  the  Congress  must  conduct  a 
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full  and  complete  inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  policy.  This  should 
include  an  investigation  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace  and 
the  extent  of  United  Nations  policies  and 
dictates  superceding  lawful  delegated 
authority  in  our  U.S.  Government. 

The   previously  indicated  papers  are 
quoted  as  parts  of  my  remarks: 
I  From    the   Top    of    the    News    with    Fulton 
Lewis  III.  week  of  May  27-May  31.  1968] 
(Thursday.  May  30,  1968,  Washington,  D.C.) 

EXTREME    UN    COUNCIL    VOTE 

Tlie  United  Nations  Security  Council  voted 
unanimouslv  last  night  to  impose  total  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  the  rebellious  Afri- 
can nation  of  Rhodesia  It  was  the  most 
sweeping  decl.sion  of  its  kind  in  the  history 
of  the  world  organization  Under  the  adopted 
resolution:  the  UN  ordered  an  end  to  all 
ixports  and  imports  to  and  from  Rhodesia 
with  the  exception  of  medical  supplies,  books 
•xnd  news  and  educational  materials.  In  ad- 
dition it  imposed  a  ban  on  all  airline  service 
to  or  from  the  country,  and  prohibited  any 
iurther  monetarv  payments  to.  or  invest- 
ments in.  Rhodesia  by  outsiders,  including 
!>  lyments  which  may  be  owed  that  nation. 

The  action  was  far  more  severe  than  a 
previous  step  taken  by  the  Security  Council 
In  December  of  1966.  The  earlier  sanctions 
were  selective,  and  were  aimed  at  trying  to 
cripple  and  ultimately  topple  Rhodesia',  gov- 
ernment bv  curtailing  the  country's  key  ex- 
ports. The' new  measure  is  designed  to  stop 
all  trade  and  it  goes  so  far  as  to  prohibit 
world  nations  from  even  maintaining  diplo- 
matic or  travel  communications  with  the 
African  country. 

As  expected.  U.S.  Ambassador  Arthur  Gold- 
berg not  only  voted  for  the  resolution  but 
ofiered  words  of  prai.se  for  It.  He  said  it  ^s 
consistent  with  American  P°»'^>;,^"f^,f^- 
pressed  the  hope  that  the  new  UN  actioii 
will  hasten  the  advent  of  a  representative 
government  in  Rhodesia. 

Today  I  spoke  with  representatives  ofthe 
Bhodesian  government  of  Ian  Sm^th .  They 
Sirceded  that  the  new  and  stiller  sanction. 
will  undoubtedly  cause  more  problems  in 
heir  country,  but  none  which  cannot  be 
overcome.  In  short,  the  spokesmen  "pressed 
their  determination  that  Rhodesia  ^^  1  sur- 
vive the  new  onslaught  just  as  it  stirxUed 

^'^There  are  several  aspects  of  the  latest  UN 
action  which  justify  close  examlnat  on.  "The 
first  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  is  that 
Sain  the  security  Council  has  conducted  its 
Ulal  and  decreed  its  judgment  without  the 
defendant  having  an  oPPortunlty  to  speak 
m  his  own  behalf.  Article  32  of  the  Un  t«d 
Nations    Charter    provides    that    -l^yj^^ll 
which  is  not  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, if  It  is  a  party  to  a  dispute  "^der  con- 
sideration by  the  Security  Council    shall  be 
invited  to  participate,  without  vote,  in  the 
discussion    relatiifg    to    the    dispute."   Theie 
has  been  no  such  invitation  m  the  case  °^ 
Rhodesia,  even  though  Prime  Minister  Ian 
smith  has  appealed  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions for  an  opportunity  to  present  his  de- 
fense,  me   ruling   by   Secretary   General    U 
Thant    was   that   the   legal    status   of   Rho- 
desia was  that  of  a  non-self  government  ter- 
ritory of  Great  Britain  and  therefore  the  pro- 
visiolis  of  article  32  did  not  apply^  If  that    s 
the    Secretarv-Gencral's    point    of    view.    It 
raises  two  other  Important  questions^Chap- 
ter  I    Article  2.  Paragraph  7  of  the  Charter 
provides  unequivocally  that  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  not  intervene  in  matters  which 
are  within  the  internal  jurisdiction  of  any 
nation   So  if  the  Secretary  General's  position 
is  that  Rhodesia  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
speak  in  its  own  defense  since  it  is  still  a 
British  territory,  then  last  night's  resolution 
Is  clearly  Illegal,  since  the  United  Nations  Is 


forbidden  to  Interfere  In  a  domestic  British 

dispute. 

A  second  question  Is  one  of  consistency. 
Two  years  ago  U  Tliant  himself  look  the 
poeition  that  non-members  should  be  in- 
vited to  present  their  position  before  the 
UN  when  it  is  debating  measures  which 
might  affect  them  In  some  way.  His  state- 
ment on  that  occasion  was  with  reference  to 
Communist  China,  and  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral said:  "Of  course  my  uttliude  regarding 
Security  Council  involvement  is  guided  by 
one  single  consideration:  If  the  Security 
CouncU  has  to  take  any  action  on  any  dis- 
pute, the  nrst  prerequisite  U  that  it  must 
be  in  a  position  to  hear  both  sides  of  the 
question.  Tills  is  a  must  " 

That  professed  doctrine  of  fair  play  was 
obviously  intended  to  apply  to  a  Communist 
nation,  but  not  to  Rhodesia.  Unfortunately, 
the  Johnson  Administration  has  played 
along  in  this  game  uf  hypocrisy  by  denying 
Prime  Minister  Smith  a  visa  which  would 
have  enabled  him  to  accept  .i  speaking  en- 
gagement this  spring  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  We,  too,  are  apparently  afraid  to 
practice  what  we  pre.-^ich  in  the  arena  of  tree 

speech.  .  , 

It  is  also  interesting,  I  think,  to  t.'^ke  a 
close  look  at  the  Security  Council  member- 
ship Itself,  since  It  has  acted  as  both  the 
Judge  and  jurv  in  the  case  of  Rhodesia,  .^nd 
remember,  the  crimes  with  which  that  Afri- 
can nation  has  been  accused,  and  now  found 
guiltv  are  that  it  has  illegally  declared  its 
independence  from  the  British  Crown.  It 
has  not  operated  on  a  one-man,  one-vote 
basis   and  is  a  threat  to  world  peace. 

One  of  the  Security  Council  judges  was 
Great  Britain  which,  itself,  has  been  guilty 
of  serious  denial  of  rights  to  Its  citizens.  In 
one  of  the  more  racist  rulings  to  come  out 
of  London,  the  British  government  just  this 
vear  decreed  a  ban  on  any  further  immigra- 
tion of  colored  persons  coming  in  from 
Kenya  where  thev  had  been  denied  a  right 
to  earn  a  living.  More  than  a  million  col- 
oreds  of  Asian.  African  and  West  Indian  an- 
cestry were  denied  entry,  even  though  they 
were  British  citizens. 

Another  judge  of  Rhodesia  last  night  was 
Algeria  which  operates  under  a  ruthless  dic- 
tatorship. Still  another  was  Ethiopia,  which 
is    of  course,  a  monarchy  where  the  people 
have  virtually  no  voice  in  governmental  af- 
fairs. Another  was  India  which  continues  to 
permit    vicious    persecution    and    denial    of 
rights    to    millions    of    so-called     "untouch- 
ables" people  who.  because  of  ancestry,  are 
relegated  to  a  permanent  life  of  poverty  and 
hunger    Still   another  judge  was  the  Com- 
munist nation  of  Hungary  which  not  only 
denies  Its  citizens— all  of  them— the  right  to 
vote    but  which  Just  12  >ears  ago  brutaly 
suppressed  an  attempt  by  the  people  to  claim 
their   right    to   self-detemiination.   Another 
judge  was  the  Soviet  Union,  where  the  doc- 
trine of  "one-man.  one-vote"  is  unheard  of. 
Somehow,  by  the  UN's  strange  set  of  stand- 
ards   the  Soviets  are  NOT  considered  to  be 
a  threat  to  world  peace  but  Rhodesia  is. 

Another  judge,  of  course,  was  the  United 
States  luself.  It  is  true  that  we  do  operate 
on  a  so-called  "one-man.  one-vote"  system,  or 
at  least  we  are  supposed  to  under  a  recent 
decree  of  the  Supreme  Court.  But.  m  all 
fairness  it  is  truly  dlfflcult  for  us  to  profess 
a  complete  lack  of  racial  discrimination.  The 
peculiar  thing,  and  this  may  surprise  you.  Is 
that  for  all  of  the  bad  thinpo  you  may  hear 
about  Rhodesia  there  Is  a  greater  non-white 
representation  in  Its  government  on  a  per- 
centage and  on  a  per-capita  basis  than  there 
Is  right  here  in  the  United  States. 

The  contention  that  Rhodesia  is  a  threat 
to  worid  peace  Is  very  obviously  ridiculous. 
That  country  has  never  threatened  anyone. 
Its  onlv  desire  is  to  be  left  alone.  The  UN  s 
suggestion  that  Rhodesia  IS  a  threat  Is  pure- 
ly legalistic.  Thct  claim  must  be  made  before 
the  Security  Council  can  pass  the  resolutions 
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that  It  has  passed  regarding  Rhodesia.  Chap- 
ter Vn.  Article  39.  of  the  UN  Charter  pro- 
vides: 'The  Security  Council  shall  determine 
the  existence  of  any  threat  to  the  peace, 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression  and 
shall  make  recommendations,  or  decide  what 
measures  shall  be  taken  in  accordance  with 
Articles  41  and  42,  to  maintain  or  restore 
International  peace  and  security  " 

The  Connc'.l  was  therefore  forced  to  make 
the  fantastic  ruling  regarding  Rhodesia — that 
It  is  a  threat  to  world  peace — and  In  order  to 
Justify  Imposlr.g  Its  powers  under  the  fol- 
lowing sections 

Article  41  provides;  "The  Security  Council 
may  decide  what  measures  not  Involving  the 
use  of  armed  force  are  to  be  employed  to 
give  effect  to  its  decisions  and  it  mny  call 
upon  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
to  apply  such  measures.  There  may  include 
complete  or  partial  Interruption  of  economic 
relations  and  of  rail,  sea.  atr,  postal,  tele- 
graphic, rad.o.  and  other  means  of  com- 
munication, and  the  severance  of  diplomatic 
relations."  That,  of  course.  Is  the  Article  that 
was   Invoked   by   the   Council   last   night. 

Let  mc  read  further,  though,  because  IF 
Article  41  does  not  succeed  in  accomplishing 
its  objective  of  toppling  the  Lin  Smith  gov- 
ernment, the  United  Nations,  and  the  United 
States,  will  be  called  upon  to  take  the  next 
step,  which  is  outlined  in  Article  42: 

"Should  the  Security  Council  consider  that 
measures  provided  for  in  .\rtlcle  41  would 
be  inadequate  or  have  proved  to  be  inade- 
quate, it  may  take  such  action  by  air.  sea, 
or  land  'orces  as  may  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain or  restore  international  peace  and  le- 
curity.  Such  action  may  include  demonstra- 
tions, blockade  and  other  operations  by  air. 
sea.  or  land  forces  of  members  of  the  United 
Nations." 

In  short.  Article  42  provides  for  the  use 
of  military  force 

A  nomber  of  members  of  our  Congress  In 
recent  months  have  complained  over  the 
fact  that  the  Administration  h.vs  somehow 
gotten  this  nation  involved  in  a  series  of 
commitments  all  over  the  world  without 
Con3Tes&ior_al  approval.  These  complaints 
have  bt?en  levelled  specifically  at  the  current 
problem  of  U.S.  military  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  In  the  UN  resolution  which  was 
adopted  last  night,  we  see  the  foundation 
for  .mother  possible  Vietnam  of  the  future. 
And  hert.'  again  the  Johntcn  Administration 
has  gotten  the  nation  committed  to  a  course 
of  action  which  the  Congress  and  indeed 
the  American  people  may  not  want  to  take. 
I  truly  doubt  If  many  Americans  are  Inter- 
esrted  in  having  their  sons  committed  to 
battle  a£  part  of  a  United  Nations  army  trying 
to  overthrow  the  government  of  Rhodesia. 

And  yet  that  is  a  real  possibility  in  view 
of  last  night's  Security  Council  resolution, 
which  the  Johnson  administration  supported. 
On  this  Memor.al  Day.  v.- hen  we  honor  those 
sons  and  relatives  who  have  already  lost  their 
lives  on  the  world's  battlefield,  you  might 
take  a  minute  and  write  your  Congrefsman 
to  express  your  views  on  the  prospects  of 
still  another  war. 

I'll  discuss  this  Issue  further  tomorrow 
evening  because,  as  I  have  said  on  many 
previous  broadcasts,  this  Is  a  very,  very  seri- 
ous question. 

(Friday.  May  31.  1968.  Washington.  D.C.) 
RHODESIA  Defended  by  Dean  Acheson 
There  has  still  been  no  official  reaction 
from  Rhodeslan  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith 
to  Wednesday  night's  action  by  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  ordering  across- 
the-board  sanctions  against  his  country. 
There  was  a  comment  today,  however,  from 
South  .Africa's  government.  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Hilgard  Muller  reaffirmed  South  Africa's 
refusal  to  became  Involved  in  any  antl- 
Rhodesian  actions.  That  is  important  be- 
cause, without  South  Africa's  full  coopera- 


tion, the  latest  UN  sanctions  we  likely  to  be 
completely  Ineffective. 

The  basis  of  those  sanctions,  as  I  discussed 
last  evening,  is  the  Security  Council's  con- 
tention that  Rhodesia  Is  a  "threat  to  world 
peace."  That  contention  is  rather  Imagina- 
tive, but  It  is  sheer  nonsense.  Rhodesia  has 
threatjned  no  one.  It  has  cautiously  re- 
frained from  making  any  gestures  which 
might  be  Interpreted  as  aggressive.  It  has 
asked  only  to  be  left  alone  in  peace  to  solve 
its   own   problems. 

The  sanctions  resolution  which  was 
adopted  was  pressed  by  the  government  of 
Great  Britain,  which  is  angry — and  perhaps 
understandably  so.  The  Crown  likes  to  have 
the  privilege  of  doling  out  independence  to 
its  colonies  at  its  own  discretion,  y/henever  it 
feels  so  moved.  It  resents  Rhodesia's  uni- 
lateral decision  to  withdraw  from  the  Blmplre 
without  permission  Just  as  much  as  it  re- 
sented our  own  departure  nearly  200  years 
ago.  The  Declarations  of  Independence  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Ian  Smith  were  both 
equally  'illegal"  insofar  as  British  law  is 
concerned.  This  no  one  denies.  But  since 
when  does  an  act  of  Internal  dissent,  or  revo- 
lution, or,  if  you  prefer,  "civil  disobedience," 
become  a  proper  subject  of  International  in- 
terference and  punishment?  Remember,  ac- 
cording to  the  United  Nation's  reasoning, 
which  is  supported  by  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration, the  current  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  .and  Rhodesia  Is  strictly  internal.  It 
is  a  non-violent  civil  war.  And  yet.  somehow, 
in  this  Instance,  we  justify  not  only  our  own 
interference  but  the  interference  of  the  en- 
tire world  against  this  drive  for  lndep?nd- 
ence.  Under  this  logic.  I  would  remind  you. 
had  the  United  Nations  been  In  existence 
two  centuries  ago,  you  and  I  would  still  be 
using  pounds  instead  of  dollars  as  currency. 
The  world  organization  would  have  lashed 
out  at  the  use  of  slaves  on  the  American 
continent.  It  would  have  condemned  the 
colonists'  brutal  treatment  of  the  native  In- 
dians. It  would  have  complained  over  the  fact 
that  the  colonies  had  initiated  a  minority 
white  control  and  that  neither  slaves  nor  In- 
dians were  permitted  a  voice  in  govern- 
mental affairs.  In  short,  the  Sectinty  Coun- 
cil would  have  branded  the  13  .'Vmencan 
colonies  a  "threat  to  world  peace."  denied 
Jefferson  an  opportunity  to  speak  in  their 
defense,  and  then  clamped  down  tight  eco- 
nomic and  travel  sanctions  against  the  colo- 
nists. If  these  failed,  the  UN  would  have  es- 
calated Its  action  to  Include  the  use  of  mili- 
tary forces  to  help  the  British  suppress  the 
revolution. 

We  can  all  thank  God  that  there  was  no 
United  Nations,  and  no  Lyndon  Johnson  or 
Arthur  Goldberg,  around  when  our  fore- 
fathers were  making  their  bid  for  freedom. 
It  is  saddening,  however,  today  to  see  the 
-American  people  standing  by  idly  letting 
their  government  reach  the  unbelievable 
heights  of  hypocrisy  of  attempting  to  pro- 
fess such  innocence  and  Eelf-righteousnese 
as  to  actually  persecute  another  people 
whose  only  crime  is  that  they  are  doing  pre- 
cisely the  .s^ime  acts  whicii  were  responsible 
for  01.U-  own  birth. 

As  I  mentioned  last  evening,  the  only  pos- 
sible way  the  United  Nations,  under  its 
Charter,  could  take  the  action  it  has  taken 
against  Rhodesia  was  to  arbitrarily  declare 
that  country  to  be  a  "threat  to  world  peace." 
That  decision  was  made  by  a  vote  of  the  15 
members  of  the  Security  Council  under  the 
powers  granted  to  It  In  Article  39.  That  is  a 
necessary  step  before  the  Council  could  in- 
voke the  economic  sanctions  provided  for  in 
Article  41,  or  the  actual  military  force  called 
for  under  Article  42  of  the  Charter. 

The  defendant  In  this  case  was  accused 
and  found  guilty  of  being  "a  threat  to  world 
peace"  with  no  trial.  He  w.^s  not  permitted 
to  speak  in  his  own  defense,  or  even  to  be 
present  at  the  procedures.  And  yet  the  sen- 
tence that  was  handed  down  was  death  by 


starvation,  and  If  that  doesn't  work — death 
by  a  firing  squad.  That  Is  the  very  best  the 
Security  Council  could  come  up  with  in  the 
way  of  justice  and  It  Is  little  wonder  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  Hungary 
played  along  gleefully.  That  Is  the  kind  ot 
"trial"  they  understand.  The  unbelievable 
thing  IS  that  our  own  representative.  Am- 
bassador Goldberg.  i>artlclpited  to  the  hiit 
in  these  Star  Chamber  procedures  He  nt.t 
only  did  not  walk  out  in  disgust,  but  he 
supported  every  action  that  was  taken.  And 
thoie  actions.  I  remind  you  again,  could 
ultimately  Involve  the  use  of  United  Nation.'; 
troops,  including  American  soldiers,  in  a  w;;r 
on  the  African  continent. 

This  sort  of  thing  can  go  on  and  on.  11 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration, get  by  with  this  one,  there  is 
no  telling  what  the  future  may  hold  Rho- 
desia has  been  declared  a  threat  to  world 
peace.  The  only  argument  advanced  to  sup- 
port this  Imaginative  out  preposterous  con- 
tention is  that  white-controlled  Rhodesia 
has  Incurred  the  wrath  and  anger  of  its 
black-controlled  neighbors.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  Z.imbla  and  Tanzania  and 
Kenya  and  the  other  militant  black  natlon.s 
In  Africa  are  enraged  at  Rhodes'a.  Their 
fury,  however,  stems  from  envy.  Rhodesia 
has  been  able  to  .ichieve  the  Internal  peaci 
and  prosperity  which  they  liave  dreamed  of 
and  instead  of  trying  to  copy  Rhodesia's 
plan  of  progress,  they  have  sought  to  de- 
stroy it  and  thus  end  the  cmb.irrassment  tj 
themselves.  Through  some  strange  logic,  the 
United  Nations  lias  weighed  this  situation 
and  has  found  Rhodesia  to  be  the  villain 
Pursuing  this  course,  the  Security  Council 
might  well  decide  that  Israel  is  a  threat  to 
world  peace,  since  It  too  is  productive  and 
prosperous  and  since  It  too  has  incurred  the 
anger  of  its  Arab  neighbors.  Further  to  the 
north,  the  Communist  nations  of  Easterr. 
Europe  have  only  recently  met  in  Moscow 
to  consider  their  common  contempt  for  the 
new  government  In  neighboring  Czechoslo- 
vakia. In  Communist  Jargon,  the  new  Czech 
regime  has  been  branded  devlatlonlst,  anti- 
democratic, illegal,  and  a  threat  to  the  Soviet 
empire.  In  view  of  the  UN  Security  Councils 
action  this  week  against  Rhodesia,  it  would 
seem  logical  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  send  troops  and  tanks  int.:. 
Czechoslovakia  as  it  did  to  "reform"  the 
devlatlonists  in  Hungary  12  years  ago.  In- 
stead. Moscow  could  appeal  to  the  Security 
Council  to  stop  Czechoslovakia's  breach  oi 
the  peace.  If  It  were  consistent,  the  Johnson 
Administration.  I  imagine,  would  jump  at 
the  opportunity  of  supporting  the  Soviet 
resolution,  to  use  United  Nations  economic 
sanctions,  and  perhaps  even  troops,  to  bring 
the  rebel  Czech  regime  In  tow. 

All  of  this  sounds  like  fantasy,  but  It  is 
consistent  with  the  fantastic  decree  which 
was  Issued  by  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  two  nights  ago.  And  speaking  of 
consistency,  I  would  expect  to  hear  loud 
voices  of  protest  from  the  Congress  over  this 
latest  antl-Rhodesian  action.  Senators  Ful- 
bright.  McCarthy  and  Kennedy  and  company 
have  long  criticized  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration's failure  to  get  Congressional  ap- 
proval of  policies  regarding  war  and  peace. 
Well,  in  this  case,  the  President  has  single- 
handedly  authorized  a  commitment  on  the 
part  of  this  nation  which  does  constitute  an 
act  of  warfare,  and  which  could  ultimately 
Involve  the  use  of  American  troops  In  battle. 
Others  on  the  left  who  have  previously 
condemned  U.S.  Involvement  in  the  Internal 
affairs  of  foreign  nations  like  Vietnam  and 
the  Dominican  Republic.  I  would  expect  to 
raise  sharp  protests  now  condemning  this 
new  interference  on  our  part  In  an  internal 
dispute  between  Britain  and  Rhodesia.  Those 
who  have  spoken  out  against  colonialism  and 
Imperialism  on  the  part  of  Free  World  na- 
tions, I  would  expect  to  demand  Independ- 
ence for  the  Rhodeslan  colony. 
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Prom  conservatives,  the  protests  should 
be  even  louder.  For  decades  they  have  voiced 
a  fear  that  the  United  Nations  might  ulti- 
mately be  able  to  supersede  our  Constitu- 
tion Well,  here  Is  perfect  proof  that  that, 
indeed.  Is  the  case.  Article  I,  Section  8,  para- 
graph 3  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  provides 
that  Congress  shall  regulate  all  foreign 
trade.  And  yet,  on  January  5th.  1967.  it  was 
the  President  who  issued  an  executive  order 
forbidding  Americans  from  engaging  In  trade 
with  Rhodesia.  He  did  so  claiming  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act  of  1945,  which  gives  the  President  the 
power,  "notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law."  to  apply  such  sanctions  as 
the  Security  Council  may  decree.  These  may 
involve  the  prohibition  of  economic  relations 
between  American  citizens  and  any  foreign 
nation,  and  may  Include  the  prohibition  of 
travel,  and  any  means  of  communication, 
with  any  country. 

The  same  section  of  our  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  the  Congress  alone  shall  liave  the 
power  to  declare  war.  ,ind  yet  nere  again 
it  has  been  the  President  who  has  just  this 
week  autnorized  the  commitment  of  this 
nation  to  an  act  by  the  UN  Security  Council 
which  constitutes  an  act  of  v;ar  against 
Rhodesia,  and  which  might  well  Invcive  the 
use  of  American  military  forces  in  the  not- 
loo-dlstant  luture. 

The  Constitution  and  the  Connally  reser- 
vation which  w.as  Intended  to  preserve  this 
natioii's  autonomy  are  very  obviously  being 
i_'nored.  and  it  appears  that  the  power  of  the 
E^xecutive  is  rapidly  growing  out  of  control 
in  this  nation.  This  fact  was  recognii^ed  a 
week  ago  today  by  a  very  prominent  .Amer- 
ican. Former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ache- 
son,  speaking  before  the  .American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's International  Law  Division  here  in 
Washington,  made  an  eloquent  statement. 
In  view  ol  the  fact  that  it  came  iroin  him, 
I  think  it  deserves  to   be  repeated. 

"Those  of  whom  I  complain  are  not  the 
peddlers  of  spurious  panaceas  of  peace,  not 
•hose  who  are  overimpressed  with  the  role  of 
international  law.  but  those  who  would  im- 
pose upon  states — in  the  name  of  law— their 
i(Wn  subjective  conceptions  of  Justice.  As  is 
.0  often  the  case  with  the  righteous,  deeply 
convinced  of  the  righteousness  ot  their  cause. 
•hPir  impulse  is  to  snatch  the  knotted  cord 
:rom  the  hand  of  God  and  deal  out  murder- 
.  vis  blows.  These  blows  ..re  usually  directed 
acainst  the  weak  bv  the  strong.  This  process 
y.AO  furnishes  the  figleaf  of  legal  respon- 
.  ibility  to  cover  otherwise  naked  aggression. 
-iich  support  was  given  to  the  actions  of  the 
rnited  Nations  Security  Council  in  calling 
:t,t  economic  sanction.s  against  Rhodesia  and 
to  the  attacks  on  the  World  Court's  decision 
(tismlsslng  the  complaint  in  the  Southwest 
-Africa  case. 

'.  .  .  It  will  surprise  ?ome  of  my  fellow 
ritlzens  ...  to  be  told  that  the  United  SUtes 
■.i  today  engaged  In  an  International  con- 
.■■piracy  Instigated  by  Britain  .-.nd  biassed  by 
the  United  Nations  "to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment of  a  country  that  has  done  us  no  harm 
and  threatens  no  one.  This  is  barefaced  ag- 
cresslon,  unprovoked  and  unjustified  by  a 
.-in?;le  legal  or  moral  principle.  The  chixrge 
that  Britain  brings  against  the  Rhodeslans  is 
the  one  that  George  III  once  brought  against 
Americans  and  sought  unsuccessfully  to  en- 
force by  arms.  It  Is  that  the  colonies  felt  it 
necessary,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  put  it.  "to  dis- 
solve the  political  bands  which  [had]  con- 
nected them  with  another  [people],  and  to 
a-ssume  among  the  powers  ol  the  earth,  the 
separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws 
of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God  entitled 
them.' 

".  .  .  How  fortunate  were  the  American 
colonies  in  1776  that  there  was  no  United 
Nations  confronting  them.  I  need  hardly 
remind  you  that  our  Constitution  had  noth- 
ing to  say  about  adult  universal  suffrage  but 


did    have    a   few    pregnant   paragraphs   con- 
tinuing the  institution  of  slavery." 

Dean    Acheson    concluded    ins    comments 
with    these    few   sentences:    "Contemplating 
the  possibilities.  I  am  moved  to  salute  the 
shade  of  Senator  Tom  Connally  and   thank 
him  for  his  reservation  which,  at  the  lime,  I 
regretted,  providing   that  our  acceptance  of 
the  World  Courts  jurisdiction  should  not  ap- 
ply to  disputes  with  regard  to  matters  that 
are  essentially  within  the  domestic-  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and.  he  added,  as 
determined  by  the  United  States.  One  of  the 
troubles  of  the  troubled  age  in  which  we  hve 
IS  that  too  many  people  are  trying  to  achieve 
harmony  of  interest,  by  forcing  everyone  to 
harmonize  witii  them.  Conscience  used  to  be 
an  inner  voice  of  self-discipline.  Now  it  is  a 
clarion   urue   to   discipline  others.   It   took  a 
long  time  to  develop  the  international  pre- 
cept that  peace  would  be  furthered  by  gov- 
ernments   having    respect    for    each    other's 
autonomy.  That  should  apply  to  them  acting 
in  concert.  And  this  is  the  notion  embedded 
in  Paragraph  7.  of  Article  2.  of  the  United 
Nitions    Charter.    Whatever    mistakes    they 
have  otherwise  made,  the  draftsmen  of  the 
Charter  at  le.ist  did  not  intend  to  open  the 
way    to   endless    conflict   thrcut-h    unbridled 
impulses  to  reform.  The  new  romantic  im- 
pulse is  to  Overthrow  that  wise  inhibition  in 
favor  of  a  compulsion  to  re-shape  the  world 
to  fit  all  sorts  of  shared  subjectivities.  An- 
other   thought   also    occurs.    Perhaps    if    the 
meek  are   to   inherit  the   earth   they   might 
consider   adding   a    clause    to    the    litany.    It 
could  follow  the  passage,  'From  all  blindness 
of  heart,  from  pride,  vain  glory  and  hypocrisy, 
irom   envy,   hatred   and   malice   and   all    un- 
charltableness,'  and  would  add.  'and  from  the 
United  Nations  Charter  as  distorted  by  pro- 
fessors   of    international    law.    Good    Lord, 
deliver  us  '  " 

So  spoke  Dein  Acheson,  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  State,  last  week.  May  I  add  my  own 
"Amen." 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  AND  COMPARA- 
TIVE   Law    Section    of   the    American    Bap. 
Association     by     the     Honorable     Dean 
.Acheson,  Former  U.S.  Secretary  (;f  .State, 
Washington.  D.C.  May  24.  1968 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  under- 
taken to  do  what  Mr.  Truman   used  to  call 
"stir  up  the  animals"  with  the  International 
Bar.   Five   years   ago   I    was   bold   enough   to 
scold  a  meeting  of  this  sort  about  what  1 
call    the    arrogance    that    international    law 
seems  to  instill  into  its  addicts.  To  be  sure, 
law  in  general  instills  this  in  lawyers  in  gen- 
eral. One  can  be  tolerantly  amused  at  the 
veneration    which    craftsmen    in    any    craft 
have   for   the   materials   of   their   craft.   The 
cobbler  murmurs  that  there  is  nothing  like 
leather,   but   he   is   too   modest   to   envision 
as  man's  highest  earthly  condition  the  Rule 
of  Leather.  Yet  the  lawyer  does  not  blush  to 
proclaim  it  to  be  the  Rule  of  Law.  As  he  de- 
scribes it.  the  rule  of  law  seems  to  be  gov- 
ernance   bv    disembodied    principle    without 
the   intervention   of   human   hand   or  voice. 
Even  his  own  and  not  unimportant  role  at 
the  bar  and  on  the  bench,  the  lawyer  turns 
into  the  mere  voice  of  the  oracle  inspired  by 
the  Law  Principle  itself.  This  miracle  finds 
us  most  mystical  expression  in  the  doctrine 
of   Natural  Law  which   makes   it   the   efflux 
of  the  universe  flowing  forth  from  the  God- 
head   itself.    The    disciple    of    Natural    Law 
seemed   to   Justice   Holmes  like   the   knight 
of  romance  to  whom  it  was  not  enough  that 
you   agreed    that   his  lady   was   a   very   nice 
girl.  If  you  did  not  admit  that  she  was  the 
best  that  God  ever  made  or  could  ever  make, 
you  must  fight.  Ordinary  lawyers,  who  work 
around    the    temple    of    -Apollo    feeding    the 
oracle  questions,  most  of  which  are  loaded. 
ar?ulng  with  it  and  among  themselves,  "cuss- 
ing"   its    pronouncements    that    go    against 
them,  take  a  more  earthy  view  of  law.  When 
a  former  Justice  (as  he  was  then)    Charles 


Evans  Hughes,  bluntly  and  perhaps  too  del- 
phically  said  that  the  Constitution  is  what 
the  Supreme  Court  says  It  is.  the  lawyers 
were  not  loo  shocked,  although  they  pre- 
tended that  ihey  were. 

Those  who  devote  themselves  to  interna- 
tional relations  in  foreign  offices  ai  what  is 
disparagingly  called  "the  working  level"  are 
understandably  and  wisely  reticent  about  the 
role  of  law.  "This,  however,  is  not  true  of 
academicians  who  write  about  it  and  who 
teach  It.  Undeterred  by  the  discipline  of  ad- 
versary procedure  or  by  the  lest  of  judgment 
in  contested  application,  motivated  by  t'.ie 
highest  principles  and  often  spurred  by  a 
gift  of  Imaginative  rhetoric,  some  of  them 
recall  Disraeli's  description  of  Gladstone  as 
'intoxicated  by  the  exuberance  of  his  own 
verbosity".  I  hasten  to  add  that  it  was  the 
Bar  Association  t-n  viOKse  and  not  the  Inter- 
national and  Comparative  Law  Section  of  It 
that  voiced  the  most  elusive  of  all  slogans 
"World  peace  through  world  law." 

Those  of  whom  I  complain  are  not  the 
peddlers  of  spurious  panaceas  lor  peace,  not 
those  who  are  overimpressed  with  the  role 
of  International  law.  but  those  who  would 
impose  upon  states  In  the  name  of  law  their 
own  subjective  conceptions  of  justice.  As  is 
so  often  the  case  with  the  righteous,  deeply 
convinced  of  the  righteousness  of  their  cause, 
their  lmpuls:e  is  to  'snatch  the  knotted 
cord  from  the  hand  of  God  and  deal  out  mur- 
derous blows."  These  'olcws  are  usually  di- 
rected against  the  weak  by  suborning  the 
subjectivities  of  the  strong.  This  nrocess  also 
furnishes  the  hgleaf  of  legal  respectability  to 
cover  otherwise  n.ked  aggresnon. 

Such  support  was  given  to  the  actions  of 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  in  call- 
ing lor  economic  .sanctluns  against  Rhodesia 
and  to  the  attacks  on  ihe  World  Court's  de- 
cision dismlsrlng  the  complaint  in  the  South- 
west Africa  case  The  vlclousness  c,f  stibstltut- 
ing  .subjective  conceptions  of  Justice  for  law 
in  tiie.se  Instances  Is  that  in  both  cases  It 
provides  means  for  collective  aggression,  in 
both  degrades  International  adjudication, 
and  In  both  ceparU  from  the  basic  conception 
of  international  law  This  is  that  it  is  inter 
national,  between  sovereign  states,  based 
up'jn  accepted  practices  and  agreements  of 
sovereigns  In  this  latter  respect  it  dlff«»rs 
basically  from  the  law  taiieht  by  the  interna- 
tional liiwyers'  other  academic  colleagues  To 
strike  at  this  conception  of  agreed  limita- 
tions on  sovereignty  l.s  to  strike  at  confidence 
in  judicial  honesty  and  restraint,  which  alone 
can  lead  to  the  slow  development  of  interna- 
tional law  :r.  in  its  primitive  state 

I:  win  turpri.'o  some  of  my  fellow  citizens, 
though  hnrdly  anybody  liere.  to  be  told  that 
the  United  States  is  today  cngai^ed  in  an 
international  consplr.vcy.  instigated  by 
Brltiln  and  blessed  by  the  United  Nations. 
to  overthrow  the  government  of  a  country 
that  has  dene  us  no  harm  and  threatens  no 
one  This  Is  barefaced  aggression,  unprovoked 
and  unjustified  by  a  single  legal  or  moral 
principle. 

The  Charge  that  Britain  brings  against  the 
Rhodcsilans  Is  the  onp  that  George  III  once 
brought  against  .Americans  and  sought  un- 
successfully to  enforce  by  arms  It  was  that 
the  Colonies  felt  It  nece'^sarv.  as  Mr.  Jefferson 
put  It.  "to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which 
(had)  connected  them  with  another  (peo- 
ple), and  to  r.ssume  among  the  powers  of  the 
earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which 
the  Laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  Gid  en- 
title them".  However,  two  academics  writing 
In  tho  American  Journal  of  International 
Law  have  X.xVen  quite  a  diiTerent  view: 

They  say,  "in  the  most  fundamental  sense, 
the  assertion  cf  independence  at  a  time  and 
by  means  which  the  authcrltatlve  organs  of 
the  international  community  had  decided 
would  precipitate  a  threat  to  the  peace  of 
the  surrouudlnp  region  and  the  world  was  an 
act  of  Irresponsibility  In  violation  of  the  most 
bEislc  policies  ol  tno  Charter  for  the  main- 
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tenance  of  international  order."  Where  au- 
thorities differ  so  widely,  inquiry  and  Judg- 
ment are  Indicated. 

In  the  first  place,  was  independence  so 
broad  a  step  for  Rhodesia  to  take?  While 
Britain  had  asserted  sovereignty  over  the 
Rhodeslan  countryside  since  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century  when  Cecil  Rhodes  started 
to  develop  It,  Whitehall  had  never  admin- 
istered government  there,  nor  provided  funds 
or  forces  for  Its  defense.  All  this  had  been 
done  locally,  first  under  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  chartered  to  Cecil  Rhodes 
and  his  associates  and  after  1923  under  the 
Constitution  of  that  date,  established  after 
the  electorate  had  voted  for  self-govern- 
ment and  against  incorporation  In  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  In  fact,  so  self-governing 
was  Rhodesia  that  between  1935  and  1953 
I  the  beginning  of  the  Federation)  the  Rho- 
deslan Prime  Minister  sat  as  an  equal  In 
the  meetings  of  Prime  Ministers,  first  of  the 
Empire  and  then  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Federation  (with  Ny- 
asaland  and  Northern  Rhodesia  i  took  his 
place  until  its  dissolution  in  1964.  There- 
after the  Prime  Ministers  of  her  two  associ- 
ates, then  independent  states,  sat  with  them. 
But  Rhodesia  was  excluded  because  of  this 
dispute  which  had  then  arisen. 

Turning  to  this  dispute  and  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Rhodeslan  assertion  of  its 
Independence,  the  country  had  hiid  since 
the  beginning  of  its  history  an  electorate 
based  on  male  suffrage  later  extended  to 
women  with  modest  literacy  and  prop>erty 
requirements.  Tiiese  reqiurements  are  chose 
adopted  m  this  and  other  countries  during 
early  stages  of  representative  government  by 
a  people  among  whom  education  was  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  and  experi- 
ence, cultviral  or  otherwise,  was  unequal. 
When  white  settlement  began  in  1890,  Rho- 
desia was  sparsely  populated  by  a  very  prim- 
itive people.  The  great  bulk  of  its  present 
popiUation.  white  and  black,  has  immigrated 
since  then,  attracted  by  opportunity  and  se- 
curity of  life  .ind  property  available  there. 
The  Rhodeslan  Constitutional  Commission 
was  well  aware  of  this  situation. 

•The  Shoaa,"  it  said,  "and  the  Ndebele 
and  the  Europeans  were  all  in  turn  (Imi  mi- 
grants, conciuerors  and  settlers.  All  now 
know  no  other  home.  Thus  they  have  es- 
tablished for  themselves  and  their  successors 
the  right  to  .-emain  in  this  country  in  per- 
petuity, a  right  which  they  have  every  ex- 
pectation of  exercising.  .  .  .  For  the(sei 
reasons  .  .  .  Rhodesia  is  the  permanent  and 
rightful  home  of  peoples  of  different  origins 
and  backgrounds  and  does  not  belong  to 
one  race  or  one  ethnic  group  alone." 

Now  what  did  the  Commission  see  as  the 
end  of  this  matter?  The  progressive  extension 
of  the  franchise  but  not  majority  rule.  "For 
a  time",  it  said,  "which  cannot  be  measured 
by  clock  or  calendar  Europeans  would  exer- 
cise the  more  authoritative  voice  at  national 
government  level  and  Africans  would  have 
a  voice  that  must  be  allowed  increasing,  but 
not  limitless  power."  The  ultimate  solution 
recommended  was  based  on  racial  parity  of 
representation  as  most  likely  to  produce  im- 
mediate and  long-term  confidence  and  sta- 
bility. Now  this  was  not  everyone's  cup  of 
tea;  neither  was  it  everyone's  business:  nor 
was  it  apartheid.  It  was  a  matter  relating 
solely  to  the  internal  affairs  of  Rhodesia,  in 
which  the  United  Nations  by  Its  Charter  was 
forbidden  to  meddle,  and  to  the  {Xjlltical  re- 
lation between  Rhodesia  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  When  the  latter  sougiit  to  impose 
a  majority  rule,  In  time  measured  by  the 
calendar.  Rhodesia  severed  the  bands  that 
bound  them. 

It  was  this  act  and  Rhodesia's  assumption 
among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  of  the  sepa- 
rate and  equal  station  to  which  the  Laws 
of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God  entitled  her 
which  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Secu- 
rity Council   said  created   a  situation   that 


threatened  the  peace.  While  Rhodesia 
threatened  no  one,  the  ide'i  that  her  in- 
dependence, "if  continued  in  time,"  would 
disturb  the  peace  because,  apparently,  some- 
one would  attempt  to  terminate  it,  because 
of  disapproval  of  Rhodesia's  long-ostablislied 
internal  legislation  regarding  suffrage.  The 
General  Assembly  spelled  this  out  in  its 
resolution  of  November  5.  1965  when  it,  and 
I  quote  from  the  resolution,  "reaffirm! "d» 
the  right  of  the  people  of  Southern  Rho- 
desia to  freedom  and  independence",  the 
very  thing  which  was  now  threatening  the 
peace,  "and  recognlz(edi  the  legitimacy  of 
their  struggle  for  the  enjoyment  of  their 
rights".  Now  what  sort  of  rlglits? — "their 
rights  as  set  forth  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  and  the  Declaration  on  the 
Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial  Coun- 
tries and  Peoples"  And  the  resolution  went 
on  that  the  "United  Nations  solemnly 
warned  the  present  authorities  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  in  its  capacity 
as  administering  power,  that  the  United 
Nations  will  oppose  any  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence which  is  not  based  on  univerial 
adult  suffrage," 

How  fortunate  were  the  American  colonies 
in  1776  that  there  was  no  United  Nations 
confronting  them.  I  need  hardly  remind  you 
that  our  Constitution  had  nothing  to  say 
about  adult  universal  suffrage  but  did  have 
a  few  pregnant  paragraphs  continuing  the 
institution  of  slavery. 

Of  course,  no  one  in  the  United  Nations 
really  believed  that  Britain,  which  had  been 
handing  out  independence  In  wholesale  lots, 
would  fight  Rhodesia,  or  that  any  .African 
state  would  take  on  such  a  prickly  job.  Per- 
haps I  might  pause  for  a  moment  to  remind 
you  of  the  present  situation.  As  everybody 
knew,  this  blockade  of  Rhodesia  has  not 
worked,  "Fnerefore.  Her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, in  accordance  with  that  universal 
principle,  which  seems  to  instigate  all  fanat- 
ics, that  one  must  redouble  efforts  on  finding 
oneself  on  the  wrong  ro.id,  has  asked  the 
United  Nations  to  extend  the  blockade  and 
our  African  friends  have  raised  their  cry 
that  the  British  should  come  out  of  the 
bushes  and  gain  enough  courage  to  fight 
Rhodesia  by  arms.  Now  the  point  that  I  am 
making  here  Is  that  this  highly  theoretical 
and  imaginative  threat  to  the  peace  was 
not  posed  by  Rhodesia  but  was  posed  against 
Rhodesia,  From  this  premise  only  the  most 
Humpty-Dumpty  reasoning  could  move  to 
the  conclusion  that  Rhodesia  should  be 
ptmlshed  by  international  action  aimed  at 
overthrowing  her  government  and  ending 
her  independence.  This  reasoning,  however, 
has  been  supplied  by  academic  authority.  It 
is  hardly  less  curious,  yet  here  it  is: 

"In  the  contemporary  intensely  interde- 
pendent world",  they  say,  "peoples  Interact 
not  merely  through  the  modalities  of  col- 
laborative or  combative  operations",  simple 
English — basic  English,  "but  also  through 
shared  subjectivities,  not  merely  through 
the  physical  movements  of  goods  and  services 
or  exercises  with  armaments,  but  also 
through  communications  in  which  they 
simply  take  each  other  into  account.  Much 
more  important,"  they  go  on.  "than  the 
physical  movements  are  the  communica- 
tions which  people  make  to  each  other.  In 
the  case  of  Rhodesia,  the  other  African  peo- 
ples have  regarded  themselves  as  affected 
by  the  authoritarian  and  racist  policies  of 
the  Rhodeslan  elites." 

In  simpler  and  nonpejoratlve  terms,  they 
don't  like  Rhodesia's  elective  system.  Sub- 
jectivity means  the  quality  or  condition  of 
viewing  things  exclusively  through  the 
medium  of  one'.s  own  mind  and  individual- 
ity; the  condition  of  being  absorbed  in  one's 
own  personal  feelings,  thoughts  and  con- 
cerns. It  means  also  personal  bias,  emotional 
predisposition,     the     substitution     of     per- 


ception for  reality.  The  authors  may  mean 
any  or  all  of  these  senses.  But  the  point  is 
that  what  we  have  here  is  tlie  idea  that  law 
is  only  the  mirror  of  the  beholder's  emo- 
tional condition  at  the  moment. 

Consider  a  situation  whicli  wounds  shared 
subjectivities  of  a  wholly  different  nature 
and  ones  with  which  we  may  be  less  in 
sympathy.  Within  the  month  the  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe  have  met  in  Moscow  to 
consider  their  sliared  dislike  of  what  they 
regard  as  the  deviationist,  anti-democratic 
and  indeed  bourgeois  policies  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaklan  elite  in  permitting  a  modicum  if 
personal  liberty  in  that  country.  Rumour 
even  carries  reports  of  Soviet  troop  move- 
ments near  the  Czech  border.  Now  suppo.'^e 
that  instead  of  repeating  its  armed  inter- 
ventionist tactics  in  Hungary  in  1956.  the 
Soviet  Union  should  appeal  to  the  Security 
Coiuicil  to  stop  this  Czech  breech  of  ilie 
peace  by  assault  on  shared  subjectivities  on 
Communist  states.  I  suppose  that  the 
authors  would  expect  to  direct  us  all  to  ceasp 
building  bridges  to  the  East  and  Instead  tn 
refurbish  our  embargoes  against  trade  wltli 
the  renegade  Communist  state. 

Consider  too  our  own  parlous  condition 
in  the  face  of  this  doctrine.  Does  any  coun- 
try in  the  world  so  widely  offend  the  shared 
subjectivities  of  others  as  we  do?  Ask  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle,  a,sk  Ho  Chi  Minh,  Mao  T.se 
Tsung,  Mrs.  Gandhi.  Castro,  the  Arabs.  Even 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  not  too  clear  about 
this,  .-^nd  what  about  our  own  subjectivities'' 
Should  our  own  brainchild,  the  United  N.h- 
tions,  expound  on  what  we  have  done  :<) 
theirs?  Somehow  this  romantic  interpretri- 
tion  of  the  Charter  does  not  make  it  read 
like  the  last  best  liope  for  pe.ace  on  earth. 

Nevertheless,  ildlculou.^  as  it  apjjears  '.n 
analysis,  much  as  it  recalls  Cicero's  observa- 
tion that  there  is  nothing  so  absurd  but 
some  nhlloFopher  has  sntd  it.  the  fact  re- 
maliio  thai,  .i  rationalizes  an  attempt  to  over- 
throw a  government  that  has  done  us  no 
h.irm  and  threat-ens  no  harm  to  any  state. 
Is  participation  in  such  an  assault  desirablp 
foreign  policy?  Is  this  cabal  what  Mr.  Htili 
thought  was  being  prepared  at  Dumbarton 
O.iks.  or  the  Ser.ate  almost  unanlmousl  • 
ratified? 

Of  course  clever  men  will  attempt  to  u.'^o 
any  Instrument  to  accomplish  indirectiv 
what  they  cannot  do  directly.  But  we  shouUi 
have  known  tietter  than  to  agree  to  it,  had 
we  not  been  bemused  by  substituting  ideas 
that  appeared  to  us  as  ethical  for  the  plai; 
engagements  of  sovereign  states.  In  •!.•> 
Charter  the  subscribing  sovereigns  undertool-t 
not  to  use  force  as  an  Instrument  of  pwlicv 
in  their  international  relations.  By  a  ;->rocess 
which  cannot  be  dignified  as  reasonlne,  force 
applied  against  another  state  has  now  been 
equated  with  the  failure  to  adopt  Interna- 
tionally the  principle  of  universal  suffrage, 
plus  the  egalitarian  doctrine  of  equal 
weighted  votes  as  announced  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  Baker  v.  Carr. 
And  this — mark  you! — Is  only  the  first  ap- 
plication of  that  new  doctrine  of  interna- 
tional lawyers — the  sovereign  equality  c? 
shared  subjectivities. 

This  doctrine  is  allied  in  its  harmful  and 
disrtiptlve  potentialities  with  the  doctrine  o: 
il.ability  without  injtin-  averted  only  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  President  of  the  World 
Court  in  the  decision  of  the  South-West 
-Africa  case.  An  analogy  to  that  case  would 
have  been  an  original  action  in  the  Supreme 
Cotirt  of  the  United  States,  say  by  the  State 
of  Michigan,  activated  by  the  policies  of  Its 
former  governor  In  his  State  Department 
days,  against,  say  the  State  of  Virginia,  to 
correct  the  school  situation  once  said  to  pre- 
vail In  King  William  County.  If  the  Court 
had  found  that  neither  Michigan  nor  any 
of  Its  citizens  had  been  Injured,  Its  prece- 
dents (which  It  might  or  might  not  have  fol- 
lowed) would  have  required  It  to  dismiss  the 
case  for  want  of  jurisdiction.  This  is  what 
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the  World  Court  found  and  did  The  wound- 
iiit;  of  shared  subjectivities  would,  of  course, 
nirnl-sh  Jurisdiction  for  the  Court  on  the 
.same  reasoning  as  for  the  Security  Council. 

Contemplating  the  possibilities,  I  am 
moved  to  salute  the  .^hade  of  Senator  Tom 
Omnallv  and  thank  him  for  his  reservation 
which,  at  the  time  I  regretted,  providing  that 
our  acceptance  of  the  World  Court's  jurisdic- 
tion should  not  apply  to  dispute.s  with  regard 
to  matters  that  are  essentially  within  the  do- 
mestic Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and. 
he  added,  as  determined  by  the  United  States. 
One  of  the  troubles  of  the  troubled  age  in 
which  we  live  is  that  too  many  people  are 
trying  to  achieve  harmony  of  interest  by 
lorring  everyone  to  iiarmonize  with  tliem. 
Conscience  used  to  be  an  inner  voice  of  .self- 
dLscipline;  now  it  is  a  clarion  urge  to  disci- 
pline others.  It  took  a  long  time  tj  develop 
tlie  international  precept  that  peace  would 
i)p  lurthered  by  governments  having  respect 
lor  each  others'  autonomy.  That  should  ap- 
ply to  them  acting  in  concert.  And  this  Is  the 
notion  embedded  in  Paragraph  7  of  Article  2 
of  the  Charter.  Whatever  mistakes  they  have 
otherwise  made,  the  draftsmen  of  the  Charter 
at  least  did  not  intend  to  open  the  way  to 
endless  conflict  through  unbridled  impulses 
to  reform.  The  new  romantic  impulse  is  to 
overthrow  that  wise  inhibition  in  favour  of 
a  (ompulsion  to  re-shape  the  world  to  fit  all 
.sorts  of  shared  subjectivities. 

Another  thotight  also  occtirs  Perhaps  if  the 
meek  are  to  inherit  the  earth  they  might  con- 
sider adding  a  clause  to  the  litany.  It  could 
follow  "From  all  blindne.';s  of  heart,  from 
pride,  vain  glory  and  hypocrisy,  from  envy, 
iiatred  and  malice  and  all  uncharitablene.ss", 
and  would  add.  "and  from  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  as  distorted  by  professors  of  in- 
ternational law.  Good  Lord  deliver  us." 


AIR  FORCE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF  GEN- 
ERAL McCONNELL  RECEIVES 
SPACE  TROPHY 

Mr,  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a.'ik  unanimous  con.seiit  to  extend  my  re- 
n-.ark.s  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  ob.lection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  \vas  no  obiection. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  28  of  this  year  the  distinguished 
Claef  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  Gen. 
John  Paul  McConnell.  was  presented  the 
Gen.  Thomas  D,  White  Spax;e  Trophy 
for  1967, 

The  trophy,  honoring  General  White, 
i!ie  retired  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  who 
died  in  1965.  is  awarded  annually  to  the 
military  or  civilian  member  of  the  Air 
Force  who  made  the  most  outstanding 
contribution  to  U.S.  progress  in  aero- 
.'^pace. 
General  McConnell  was  cited  for  his 
■effective  leadership  and  direction  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  the  development 
and  utilization  of  aerospace  vehicles." 

The  following  are  the  remarks  made 
by  General  McConnell  upon  receipt  of 
the  award: 

I  am  highlv  honored  to  receive  the  Gen- 
iral  Thomas  D.  White  USAF  Space  Trophv. 
-\s  you  can  well  understand,  this  award  holds 
.;  special  significance  for  me  because  of  my 
;ong  association  with  Tommy  White,  whose 
leadership  and  vision  I  came  so  much  to 
ridmire. 

I  value  in  equal  degree  the  privilege  of 
being  identified  through  this  award  with 
t:ie  nianv  other  individuals  who  have  helped 


to  advance   the   vital   programs   which   this 
nation  is  pursuing  In  space. 

No  aspect  of  my  career  has  brought  greater 
satisfaction  than  my  relationship  with  our 
astronauts  and  technicians  as  well  as  the 
managers  of  major  space  projects,  both  in 
the  military  and  in  NASA.  And  I  am  pleased 
to  see  at  this  function  so  many  of  the  people 
whose  knowledge  and  ability  have  contrib- 
uted to  our  team  effort  In  this  field  of 
endeavor. 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  on 
the  human  side  of  the  equation  this  team 
relationship,  resulting  from  our  common  in- 
terest and  experience.  Is  a  key  requisite  for 
success.  In  fact,  it  may  one  day  be  recog- 
nized as  the  single  most  important  asset  In 
our  entire  space  program.  For  this  reason,  I 
wish  to  draw  special  attention  to  some  of  the 
dividends  of  otir  teamwork  that  have  bene- 
fited both  the  civilian  and  military  seg- 
ments of  space  activity.  It  is  this  foundatloii 
for  continuing  progress  that  underlies  my 
confident  outlook  toward  several  Air  Force 
space  objectives  that  I  will  touch  on  later 
in  my  remarks. 

The  more  than  110  major  agreements  that 
spell  out  the  working  arrangement  for  joint 
NASA,  DOD  and  A\T  Force  operations  are 
clearly  essentia!  But  these  agreements  can- 
not by  themselves  assure  the  effective  mesh- 
ing ol  our  activities.  Far  more  important 
is  the  professional  rapport  that  enables  us 
to  resolve  informally  the  day-to-day  prob- 
lems which  no  amount  of  advance  planning 
can  anticipate.  A  matter  of  particular  pride 
to  the  Air  Force  is  the  iact  that  through 
our  interface  with  NASA  we  have  provided 
extensive  support  for  the  Gemini  program, 
including  launch,  range  and  recovery  opera- 
tions and  assistance  with  related  research 
and  technology. 

I  think  It  Is  clear  that  through  this  pool- 
ing of  resources  we  have  fulfilled  not  only 
the  letter  but  also  the  spirit  of  a  crucial 
provision  of  the  Space  Act  of  1958.  I  am 
referring  to  the  provision  that  called  on  each 
military  department  to  make  available  to 
NASA  the  services,  equipment,  personnel  and 
facilities  that  could  be  effectively  employed 
in  supporting  our  national  space  activities. 
In  a  practical  sense,  this  dovetailing  of  our 
planning  and  operations  has  permitted  more 
progress  toward  many  civilian  and  military 
space  objectives  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  possible. 

Looking  now  at  some  of  our  military  ob- 
jectives, I  think  it  is  well  to  reaffirm  the 
non-aggressive  intent  of  all  our  operations 
in  the  space  medium.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
do  want  to  insure  that  no  potentially  hostile 
nation  develops  an  offensive  capability 
against  which  we  have  no  defense.  That  Is 
why  we  place  such  great  Importance  on  our 
svstems  that  are  already  in  operation  for 
the  purpose  of  detecting,  cataloging  and 
to  the  extent  possible,  evaluating  the  space 
vehicles  launched  by  other  coimiries. 

Turning  to  the  more  active  side  of  our 
military  space  effort.  I  would  like  to  comment 
first  on  our  attainment  of  a  reliable  and 
versatile  launch  capability  as  a  primary  req- 
uisite for  success.  In  meeting  this  require- 
ment v,e  have  developed  the  Titan  III  family 
of  boosters  for  a  number  of  current  and  fu- 
ture space  programs.  Because  of  its  demon- 
strated reliability  and  effectiveness,  one  of 
these  boosters,  the  Titan  IIIC,  was  ordered 
into  production  last  year  before  completion 
of  its  research  and  development  flight  test 
program. 

To  provide  a  safeguard  In  detecting  space 
and  atmospheric  nuclear  detonations  the  Air 
Force  has  worked  jointly  with  the  Atomic 
Enerev  Commission  in  developing  the  VELA 
Nuclear  Detection  Satellite.  We  have 
launched  eight  of  these  satellites  success- 
fullv  and  they  have  far  exceeded  their  ex- 
pected period  of  useful  operation  in  orbit. 

We  are  also  interested  in  advancing  the 
technology  of  maneuverable  spacecraft  To 
this  end.  we  have  completed  a  series  of  un- 


manned spacecraft  tests  which  successfully 
demonstrated  maneuverability,  reentry  and 
precision  recovery.  We  will  soon  begin  flight 
testing  the  X-24A  This  manned,  lifting  body 
spacecraft  is  designed  to  evaluate  flight 
characteristics  from  a  speed  of  Mach  2  to 
horizontal  landing  and  at  altitudes  from 
more  than  100.000  feet  to  ground  level 

In  moving  toward  another  space  goal,  we 
liave  long  recognized  the  possibility  of  In- 
creasing the  effectiveness  of  both  air  and 
gr.')und  operations  with  a  communications 
.■-atellite  system.  That  is  why  we  have  taken 
such  keen  satisfaction  in  the  opportunity  to 
.'support  the  Defense  Departments  develop- 
ment of  such  a  system.  We  have  done  this 
by  procuring  the  boosters,  satellites  and  air- 
borne terminals  and  by  launching  the  satel- 
lites themselves  and  Injecting  them  into  pre- 
cisely calculated  orbits. 

One   Indication   of   our  succe.ss   with   this 
j.rogram  Is  offered  by  the  fact  that  17  of  the 
18  satellites  already  launched  lor  this  com- 
munications   role    are    still    operating    effec- 
tively;  and  the  Pacific  segment  is  now  pro- 
\lding     communications     support     for     our 
operations   in  Southeast   Asia,   A  replenish- 
ment  launch    of   comnuuilcations   satellites, 
looking  toward  an  operational  capability  in 
the  early  1970s,  is  scheduled  for  next  month. 
With   our   Tactical    Satellite    Communica- 
tions Program,  which  is  now  in  the  experi- 
mental   stage,    we    have    employed    a    .single 
vehicle  to  demonstrate  a  potential  for  sup- 
porting all  of  the  military  services.  In  the 
next  few  months,  we  plan  to  orbit  a  second 
experimental    satellite    with    ureater    power 
output  to  be  kept  "on  station"  at  any  point 
we  .select  over  the  equator.  Early  next  year, 
we  will  carry  out  more  advanced  experiments 
with  a  much  larger  satellite  using  airborne 
and  surface  terminals.  This  exercise  will  fur- 
ther demonstrate  the  usefulness  of  tactical 
commtinications    satellites    in    a    simulated 
combat  environment. 

In  assessing  the  significance  of  this  tactical 
communications  program,  we  should  keep  in 
mind  that  at  the  level  of  conventional  con- 
flict, the  problems  of  command  and  control 
are  far  more  diverse  and  extensive  than  at 
the  strategic  level  The  reason  lor  this  is  that 
our  tactical  forces  are  more  numerous  and 
their  roles  and  missions  more  varied.  It  is 
not  enough  for  this  nation  to  have  adequate 
military  force  levels.  In  order  to  support  a 
national  strategy  of  conflict  management, 
our  forces  must  be  directed  with  speed  and 
precision.  This  represents  a  practical  and 
compelling  requirement  which  our  progress 
with  commtinications  satellltles  can  be  ex- 
pected to  fulfill 

Coming  now  to  ovir  most  promising  and 
complex  space  effort,  the  Manned  Orbiting 
Laboratory,  we  find  two  reliable  Indications 
of  our  prospects  for  achieving  in  the  near 
future  a  significant  Improvement  of  military 
capabilities  in  this  expanded  medium  of 
operations  One  Indication  is  provided  by  the 
\ery  nature  of  MOL's  broad-gauged  objective 
as  being  that  of  developing,  operating  and 
evaluating  highly  specialized  military  equip- 
ment that  will  benefit  from  man's  presence 
in  the  spacecraft.  In  imparting  momentum 
to  this  program,  we  have  successfully  test 
fired  the  first  stage  engine  of  the  MOL's  Titan 
HIM  booster.  And  we  have  completed  the 
mockup  and  structural  test  assemblies  of  the 
laboratory  and  experimental  modules.  We 
now  have  14  aerospace  research  pilots  in 
training  for  MOL  operations  and  expect  to 
launch  a  two-man  crew  In  1971 

A  somewhat  broader,  but  perhaps  even 
more  important  Indication  of  the  favorable 
outlook  for  the  MOL  program  is  provided  by 
several  additional  and  meanlngftil  examples 
of  the  NASA-Air  Force  team  relationship. 
Throuehout  the  MOL  program,  we  have 
worked  closely  with  NASA  in  selecting  the 
proper  configuration  for  the  basic  compo- 
nents. We  also  have  taken  full  advantage  of 
the    technology    derived    from    NASA    space 
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tenance  of  International  order."  Where  au- 
thorttles  differ  so  widely,  inquiry  and  Judg- 
ment are  indicated. 

In  the  first  place,  was  independence  so 
broad  a  step  for  Rhodesia  to  take?  While 
Britain  had  asserted  sovereignty  over  the 
Rhodesian  countryside  since  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century  when  Cecil  Rhodes  started 
to  develop  it,  Whitehall  had  never  admin- 
istered government  there,  nor  provided  funds 
or  forces  for  Ite  defense.  All  this  had  been 
done  locally,  first  under  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  chartered  to  Cecil  Rhodes 
and  his  associates  and  after  1923  under  the 
Constitution  of  that  date,  established  after 
the  electorate  had  voted  for  self-govern- 
ment and  against  incorporation  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  In  fact,  so  self-governing 
was  Rhodesia  that  between  1935  and  1953 
(the  beginning  of  the  Federation i  the  Rho- 
desian Prime  Minister  sat  as  an  equal  In 
the  meetings  of  Prime  Ministers,  first  of  the 
Empire  and  then  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Federation  (with  Ny- 
asaland  and  Northern  Rhodesia)  took  his 
place  until  its  dissolution  in  1964.  There- 
after the  Prime  Ministers  of  her  two  associ- 
ates, then  independent  states,  sat  with  them. 
Bnt  Rhodesia  was  excluded  because  of  this 
dispute  which  had  then  arisen. 

Turning  to  this  dispute  and  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Rhodesian  assertion  of  its 
Independence,  the  country  had  had  since 
the  begirming  of  its  history,  an  electorate 
based  on  male  suffrage  later  extended  to 
women  with  modest  literacy  and  properly 
requirements.  These  requirements  are  tliose 
adopted  in  this  and  other  countries  during 
early  stages  of  representative  government  by 
a  people  among  whom  education  was  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  and  experi- 
ence, cultural  or  otherwise,  was  unequal. 
When  white  settlement  began  in  1890.  Rho- 
desia was  sparsely  populated  by  a  very  prim- 
itive people.  The  great  bulk  of  its  present 
population,  white  and  black,  has  immigrated 
since  then,  attracted  by  opportunity  and  se- 
curity of  life  ^ind  property  available  there. 
The  Rhodesian  Constitutional  Commission 
was  well  aware  of  this  situation. 

-The  Shona."  it  said,  -and  the  Ndebele 
and  the  Europeans  were  all  in  turn  ( im )  mi- 
grants, conquerors  and  settlers.  All  now 
know  no  other  home.  Thus  they  have  es- 
tablished for  themselves  and  their  successors 
the  right  to  remain  in  this  country  in  per- 
petuity, a  right  which  they  have  every  ex- 
pectation of  exercising.  .  .  .  For  the(se» 
reasons  .  .  .  Rhodesia  is  the  permanent  and 
rightful  home  of  peoples  of  diiferent  origins 
and  backgrounds  and  does  not  belong  to 
one  race  or  one  ethnic  group  alone." 

Now  what  did  the  Commission  see  as  the 
end  of  this  mi^tter^  The  progressive  extension 
of  the  franchise  but  not  majority  rule.  "For 
a  time '.  it  said,  "which  cannot  be  measured 
by  clock  or  calendar  Europeans  would  e.xer- 
cise  the  more  authoritative  voice  at  national 
government  level  and  Africans  would  have 
a  voice  that  must  be  allowed  increasing,  but 
not  limitless  !X)wer  "  The  ultimate  solution 
recommended  was  based  on  racial  parity  of 
representation  as  most  likely  to  produce  im- 
mediate and  long-term  confidence  and  sta- 
bility. Now  this  was  not  even.ones  cup  of 
tea:  neither  was  it  everyone's  business:  nor 
was  it  apartheid.  It  was  a  matter  relating 
solely  to  the  internal  affairs  of  Rhodesia,  in 
which  the  United  Nations  by  its  Charter  was 
forbidden  to  meddle,  and  to  the  political  re- 
lation between  Rhodesia  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  When  the  latter  sought  to  impose 
a  majority  rule,  In  time  measured  by  the 
calendar.  Rhodesia  severed  the  bands  tliat 
bound  them. 

It  was  this  act  and  Rhodesia's  assumption 
among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  of  the  sepa- 
rate and  equal  station  to  which  the  Laws 
of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God  entitled  her 
which  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Secu- 
rity  Council   said   created   a   situation   that 


threatened  the  peace.  While  Rhodesia 
threatened  no  one,  the  idea  that  her  in- 
dependence, "if  continued  in  time,"  would 
disturb  the  peace  because,  apparently,  some- 
one would  attempt  to  terminate  it,  because 
of  disapproval  of  Rhodesia's  long-established 
internal  legislation  regarding  suffrage.  The 
General  Assembly  spelled  this  out  in  its 
resolution  of  November  5,  1965  when  it,  and 
I  quote  from  the  resoUitlon.  "reaffirm! "di 
the  right  of  the  people  of  Soutliern  Rho- 
desia to  freedom  aiid'  independence",  the 
very  thing  which  was  now  threatening  the 
peace,  "and  recogniz(edi  the  legitimacy  of 
their  struggle  for  the  enjoyment  of  their 
rights".  Now  what  sort  of  rights'' — "their 
rights  as  set  forth  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Universal  Eteclanitlon  of 
Human  Rights,  and  the  Declaration  on  the 
Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial  Coun- 
tries and  Peoples."  And  the  resolution  went 
on  that  the  "United  Nations  solemnly 
warned  the  present  authorities  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  and  the  Unlti-d  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  in  its  capacity 
as  administering  power,  that  the  United 
Nations  will  oppose  any  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence which  is  not  based  on  universal 
adult  suffrage." 

How  fortunate  were  the  American  colonies 
in  1776  that  there  was  no  United  Nations 
confronting  them.  I  need  liardly  remind  you 
that  our  Constitution  had  nothing  to  say 
about  adult  universal  suffrage  but  did  have 
a  few  pregnant  paragraphs  continuing  the 
institution  of  slavery. 

Of  course,  no  one  in  the  United  Nations 
really  believed  that  Britain,  which  had  been 
handing  out  independence  in  wholesale  lots. 
would  fight  Rhodesia,  or  that  any  African 
state  would  take  on  such  a  prickly  Job.  Per- 
haps I  might  pause  for  a  moment  to  remind 
you  of  the  present  situation.  As  everybody 
knew,  this  blockade  of  Rhodesia  has  not 
worked.  Therefore.  Her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, in  accordance  with  that  universal 
principle,  which  seems  to  instigate  all  fanat- 
ics, that  one  must  redouble  efforts  on  finding 
oneself  on  the  wrong  road,  has  asked  the 
United  Nations  to  extend  the  blockade  and 
our  African  friends  have  raised  their  cry 
that  the  British  should  come  out  of  the 
bushes  and  gain  enough  courage  to  fight 
Rhodesia  by  arms.  Now  the  point  that  I  am 
making  here  is  that  this  highly  theoretical 
and  imaginative  threat  to  the  peace  was 
not  posed  by  Rhodesia  but  was  posed  against 
Rhodesia.  From  this  premise  only  the  most 
Humpty-Dumpty  reasoning  could  move  to 
the  conclusion  that  Rhodesia  should  be 
punished  by  international  action  aimed  at 
overthrowing  her  government  and  ending 
her  independence.  This  reasoning,  however, 
has  been  supplied  by  academic  authority.  It 
IS  hardly  less  curious,  yet  here  it  is: 

"In  the  contemporary  Intensely  interde- 
pendent world",  they  say,  "peoples  Interact 
not  merely  through  the  modalities  of  col- 
laborative or  combative  operations",  simple 
English — basic  English,  "but  also  through 
shared  subjectivities,  not  merely  through 
the  physical  movements  of  goods  and  services 
or  exercises  with  armaments,  but  also 
through  communications  In  which  they 
simply  take  each  other  into  account.  Much 
more  important."  they  go  on,  "than  the 
physical  movements  are  the  communica- 
tions which  people  make  to  each  other.  In 
the  case  of  Rhodesia,  the  other  African  peo- 
ples have  regarded  themselves  as  affected 
by  the  authoritarian  and  racist  policies  of 
the  Rhodesian  elites." 

In  simpler  and  nonpejorative  terms,  they 
don't  like  Rhodesia's  elective  .system.  Sub- 
jectivity means  the  quality  or  condition  of 
viewing  things  exclusively  through  the 
medium  of  one's  own  mind  and  individual- 
ity: the  condition  of  being  absorbed  In  one's 
own  personal  feelings,  thoughts  and  con- 
cerns. It  means  also  personal  bias,  emotional 
predisposition,     the     substitution     of     per- 


ception for  reality.  The  authors  may  mean 
any  or  all  of  these  senses.  But  the  point  is 
that  what  we  have  here  is  the  idea  that  law 
is  only  the  mirror  of  the  beholder's  emo- 
tional condition  at  the  moment. 

Consider  a  situation  which  wounds  shared 
subjectivities  of  a  wholly  different  nature 
and  ones  with  which  we  may  be  less  in 
sympathy.  Within  the  month  the  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe  have  met  in  Moscow  to 
consider  their  shared  dislike  of  what  they 
regard  as  the  deviationist.  anti-democratic 
and  indeed  bourgeois  policies  of  the  Czecho- 
slovakian  elite  In  permitting  a  modicum  df 
personal  liberty  in  that  country.  Rumour 
even  carries  reports  of  Soviet  troop  move- 
ments near  the  Czech  border.  Now  suppo.se 
that  Instead  of  repeating  its  armed  inter- 
ventionist tactics  in  Hungary  in  1956.  the 
Soviet  Union  should  appeal  to  the  Security 
Council  to  stop  this  Czech  breech  of  the 
peace  by  assault  on  shared  subjectivities  on 
Communist  states.  I  suppose  that  the 
authors  would  expect  to  direct  us  all  to  cease 
building  bridges  to  the  East  and  instead  to 
refurbish  our  embargoes  against  trade  with 
the  renegade  Communist  state. 

Consider  too  our  own  parlous  condition 
in  the  face  of  this  doctrine.  E>oes  any  coun- 
try in  the  world  .so  widely  offend  the  shared 
subjectivities  of  others  as  we  do?  Ask  Gen- 
eral de  GauUe.  ask  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  Mao  Tte 
Tiung.  Mrs.  Gandhi.  Castro,  the  Arabs.  Even 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  not  too  clear  about 
this.  And  what  about  our  own  subjectivities? 
Should  our  own  brainchild,  the  United  Na- 
tions, expound  on  what  we  have  done  to 
theirs?  Somehow  this  romantic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Charter  does  not  make  it  read 
like  the  last  best  hope  for  peace  on  earth. 

Nevertheless,  ridiculou.s  as  it  appears  on 
analysis,  much  ;is  it  recalls  Cicero's  observa- 
tion that  there  is  nothing  so  abeurd  but 
some  philofopher  has  said  it.  the  fact  re- 
maliio  ;.hai,  .t  rationalizes  an  attempt  to  over- 
throw a  government  that  has  done  us  no 
harm  and  tjireatens  no  harm  to  any  state. 
Is  participation  in  such  an  assault  desirable 
foreign  policy?  Is  this  cabal  what  Mr.  Hull 
thought  was  being  prepared  at  Dumbarton 
Oaks,  or  'the  Senate  almost  unanimously 
ratified? 

Of  course  clever  men  will  attempt  to  use 
any  instrument  to  accomplish  indirectly 
what  tliey  cannot  do  directly.  But  we  should 
liave  known  better  than  to  agree  to  it.  had 
we  not  been  bemused  by  suljstltutlng  ideas 
that  appeared  to  us  as  ethical  for  the  plain 
engagements  of  sovereign  states.  In  'he 
Charter  the  subscribing  sovereigns  undertook 
not  to  tise  force  as  an  Instrument  of  policy 
in  their  international  relations.  By  a  process 
which  cannot  be  dignified  as  reasoning,  force 
applied  against  another  state  has  now  been 
equated  with  the  failure  to  adopt  Interna- 
tionally the  principle  of  universal  suffrage, 
plus  the  egalitarian  doctrine  of  equal 
weighted  votes  as  announced  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  Baker  v.  Carr. 
And  this — mark  you! — Is  only  the  first  ap- 
plication of  that  new  doctrine  of  Interna- 
tional lawyers — the  sovereign  equality  of 
shared  subjectivities. 

This  doctrine  Is  allied  in  Its  harmful  and 
disruptive  potentialities  with  the  doctrine  oi 
'.lability  without  injtiry  averted  only  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  F>resident  of  the  World 
Court  in  the  decision  of  the  South-West 
Africa  case.  An  analogy  to  that  case  would 
have  been  an  original  action  In  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  say  by  the  State 
of  Michigan,  activated  by  the  policies  of  its 
former  governor  In  his  State  Department 
days,  against,  say  the  State  of  Virginia,  to 
oorrect  the  school  situation  once  salcl  to  pre- 
vail In  King  William  County.  If  the  Court 
had  found  that  neither  Michigan  nor  any 
of  its  citizens  had  been  injured,  its  prece- 
dents ( which  It  might  or  might  not  have  fol- 
lowed) would  have  required  It  to  dl&mlss  the 
case  for  want  of  Jurisdiction.  This  la  what 
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tlie  World  Court  found  and  did.  The  wound- 
ing of  shared  subjectivities  would,  of  course, 
furnish  jurLsdictlon  for  the  Court  on  the 
same  reasoning  as  for  the  Security  Council. 

Contemplating  the  possibilities.  I  am 
moved  to  salute  the  shade  of  Senator  Tom 
Ci^nnally  and  thank  him  for  his  reservation 
wliich.  at  the  time  I  regretted,  providing  that 
our  acceptance  of  the  World  Court's  Jurisdic- 
tion should  not  apply  to  disputes  with  regard 
to  matters  that  are  essentially  within  the  do- 
ineKtlc  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and, 
he  added,  as  determined  by  the  United  States 

One  of  the  troubles  of  the  troubled  age  in 
wliich  we  live  is  that  too  many  people  are 
trying  to  achieve  harmony  of  interest  by 
lording  everyone  to  harmonize  with  them. 
Conscience  used  to  be  an  inner  voice  of  self- 
discipline:  now  It  is  a  clarion  urge  to  disci- 
pline others.  It  took  a  long  time  to  develop 
tlie  International  precept  that  peace  would 
be  furthered  by  governments  having  respect 
lor  each  others'  autononiy.  That  shotild  ap- 
ply to  them  acting  In  concert.  And  this  is  the 
notion  embedded  in  Paragraph  7  of  Article  2 
(.it  the  Charter.  Wliatever  mistakes  they  have 
otiierwise  m.ade,  the  draftsmen  of  the  Charter 
at  least  did  not  Intend  to  open  the  way  to 
endless  conflict  through  i-.nbridled  impulses 
lo  reform.  The  new  romantic  lmpul.se  Is  to 
(iverthrow  that  wise  inhibition  In  favotir  of 
a  compulsion  to  re-shape  the  world  to  fit  all 
sorts  of  shared  .subjectivities. 

Another  thought  also  occurs  Perhaps  if  the 
meek  are  to  inherit  the  earth  they  might  con- 
.sKler  adding  a  clause  to  the  Htany.  It  could 
follow  "From  all  blindness  of  heart,  from 
[TKie.  vain  glory  and  hypocrisy,  from  envy, 
iiatred  and  malice  and  all  uncharltableness", 
and  would  add.  "and  from  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  as  distorted  by  professors  of  in- 
tfrnatlonal  law,  Good  Lord  deliver  us." 


AIR  FORCE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF  GEN- 
ERAL McCONNELL  RECEIVES 
SPACE  TROPHY 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a.-k  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  28  of  this  year  the  distinguished 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  Gen. 
John  Paul  McConnell,  was  presented  the 
Gen.  Thomas  D.  White  Space  Trophy 
for  1967. 

The  trophy,  honoring  General  White, 
the  retired  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  who 
died  in  1965,  is  awarded  annually  to  the 
military  or  civilian  member  of  the  Air 
Force  who  made  the  most  outstanding 
contribution  to  U.S.  progress  in  aero- 
.'■pace. 

General  McConnell  was  cited  for  his 

effective  leadership  and  direction  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  the  development 
and  utilization  of  a«rospace  vehicles." 

The  following  are  the  remarks  made 
by  General  McConnell  upon  receipt  of 
the  award: 

I  am  highly  honored  to  receive  the  Gen- 
eral Thomas  b.  White  USAF  Space  Trophy. 
.'Vs  you  can  v.-ell  understand,  this  award  holds 
a  special  significance  for  me  because  of  my 
long  association  with  Tommy  White,  whose 
leadership  and  vision  I  came  so  much  to 
admire. 

I  value  in  equal  degree  the  privilege  of 
being  identified  through  this  award  with 
the  many  other  individuals  who  have  helped 


to  advance   the   vital   programs   which   this 
nation  is  pursuing  In  space. 

No  aspect  of  my  career  has  brought  greater 
satisfaction  than  my  relationship  with  our 
astronauts  and  technicians  as  well  as  the 
managers  of  major  space  projects,  both  in 
the  military  and  in  NASA.  And  I  am  pleased 
to  see  at  this  function  so  many  of  the  pieople 
whose  knowledge  and  ability  have  contrib- 
uted to  our  team  effort  in  this  field  of 
endeavor. 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  on 
the  human  side  of  the  equation  this  team 
relationship,  resulting  from  our  common  in- 
terest and  experience,  is  a  key  requisite  for 
success.  In  fact,  it  may  one  day  be  recog- 
nized as  the  single  most  Important  asset  in 
our  entire  space  program.  For  this  reason.  I 
wish  to  draw  special  attention  lo  some  of  the 
dividends  of  our  teamwork  that  have  bene- 
fited both  the  civilian  and  military  seg- 
ments of  space  activity.  It  is  this  foundation 
for  continuing  progress  that  underlies  my 
confident  outlook  toward  several  Air  Force 
space  objectives  that  I  will  touch  on  later 
in  my  remarks. 

The  more  than  110  major  agreements  that 
spell  out  the  working  arrangement  for  Joint 
NASA.  DOD  and  Air  Force  operations  are 
clearly  essential.  But  these  agreements  can- 
not by  themselves  assure  the  effective  mesh- 
ing ul  our  activities.  Far  more  Important 
Is  the  professional  rapport  that  enables  us 
to  resolve  Informally  the  day-to-ciay  prob- 
lems which  no  amount  of  advance  phinnlng 
can  anticipate.  A  matter  of  particular  p»-ide 
to  the  Air  Force  is  the  fact  that  through 
our  interface  with  NASA  we  liave  provided 
extensive  .support  for  the  Gemini  program, 
including  launch,  range  and  recovery  opera- 
tions and  assistance  with  related  research 
and  technology. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  through  this  pool- 
ing of  resources  we  have  fulfilled  not  only 
the  letter  but  also  the  spirit  of  a  crucial 
provision  of  the  Space  Act  of  1958.  I  am 
referring  to  ihe  provision  that  called  on  each 
military  department  to  make  available  to 
NASA  the  services,  equipment,  personnel  and 
facilities  that  could  be  effectively  employed 
in  supporting  our  national  space  activities. 
In  a  practical  sense,  this  dovetailing  of  our 
planning  and  operations  has  permitted  more 
progress  tov.ard  many  civilian  and  military 
.space  objectives  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  possible. 

Looking  now  at  some  of  our  military  ob- 
jectives. I  think  it  is  well  to  reaffirm  the 
non-aggressive  Intent  of  all  our  cperatioes 
in  the  space  medium.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
do  want  to  insure  that  no  potentially  hostile 
nation  develops  an  offensive  capability 
against  which  we  have  no  defense.  That  Is 
why  we  place  such  great  importance  on  our 
.systems  that  are  already  in  operation  for 
the  purpose  of  detecting,  cataloging  and 
to  the  extent  possible,  evaluating  the  space 
vehicles  launched  by  other  covintrles. 

Turning  to  the  more  active  .'Ide  of  our 
military  space  effort.  I  would  like  to  comment 
first  on  our  attainment  of  a  reliable  and 
versatile  launch  capability  as  a  primary  req- 
uisite for  success.  In  meeting  this  require- 
ment we  have  developed  the  Titan  III  family 
of  boosters  for  a  number  of  current  and  fu- 
ture space  programs.  Because  of  Its  demon- 
strated reliability  and  effectiveness,  one  of 
these  boosters,  the  Titan  IIIC.  was  ordered 
into  production  last  year  before  completion 
of  its  research  and  development  flight  test 
program. 

To  provide  a  safeguard  in  detecting  space 
and  atmospheric  nuclear  detonations  the  Air 
Force  has  worked  jointly  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  cievelopliig  the  VELA 
Nuclear  Detection  Satellite.  We  have 
launched  eight  of  these  satellites  success- 
fully and  they  have  far  exceeded  their  ex- 
pected period  of  useful  operation  in  orbit. 

We  are  also  Interested  in  advancing  the 
technology  of  maneuverable  spacecraft.  To 
this  end.  we  have  completed  a  series  of  im- 


manned  spacecraft  tests  which  successfully 
demonstrated  maneuverability,  reentry  and 
precision  recovery.  We  will  soon  begin  flight 
testing  the  X-24A  This  manned,  lifting  body 
spacecraft  Is  designed  to  evaluate  flight 
characteristics  Irom  a  speed  of  Mach  2  to 
liorizontal  landing  and  at  altitudes  from 
more  than  100.000  feet  to  ground  level 

In  moving  toward  another  space  goal,  we 
have  long  recognized  the  possibility  of  in- 
creasing tlie  effectiveness  of  both  air  and 
ground  operations  with  a  communications 
satellite  system.  That  is  why  we  have  taken 
such  keen  .satisfaction  In  the  opportunity  to 
.'support  the  Defen.se  Departments  develop- 
ment of  such  a  system.  We  have  done  this 
by  procuring  the  boosters,  .satellites  and  alr- 
liorne  terminals  and  by  launching  the  .satel- 
lites themselves  and  injecting  them  into  pre- 
cisely calculated  orbits. 

One  indication  of  otir  success  with  this 
l-rogram  is  offered  by  the  fact  that  17  of  the 
18  satellites  already  launched  for  thi.s  com- 
munications rolo  are  still  operating  effec- 
tively; and  the  Pacific  segment  is  now  pro- 
viding communications  support  lor  our 
operations  In  Southeast  Asia.  A  replenish- 
ment launch  of  communications  satellites, 
looking  toward  an  operational  capability  in 
the  early  1970s,  is  .scheduled  for  next  month. 
With  our  Tactical  Satellite  Communica- 
tions Program,  which  Is  now  in  the  experi- 
mental stage,  we  liave  employed  a  single 
vehicle  to  demonstrate  a  potential  for  sup- 
porting all  of  the  military  services.  In  the 
next  few  months,  we  plan  to  orbit  a  second 
experimental  satellite  with  ^reater  jiower 
output  to  be  kept  "on  station"  at  any  point 
we  .select  over  the  equator  Early  next  year, 
we  will  carry  out  more  advanced  experiments 
with  a  much  larger  satellite  using  airborne 
and  .surface  terminals.  This  exercl.se  will  fur- 
ther demonstrate  ihe  ii.sefulness  of  tactical 
communications  satellites  in  a  simulated 
combat  envlromnent. 

In  assessing  the  significance  of  this  tactical 
communications  program,  we  should  keep  in 
mind  that  at  the  level  of  conventional  con- 
flict, the  problems  of  command  and  control 
are  far  more  diverse  and  extensive  than  at 
the  strategic  level  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
our  tactical  forces  are  more  numerous  and 
their  roles  and  missions  more  varied.  It  Is 
not  enough  for  this  nation  to  have  adequate 
military  force  levels.  In  order  to  support  a 
national  strategy  of  conflict  management, 
our  forces  must  be  directed  with  speed  and 
precision.  This  represents  a  practical  and 
compelling  requirement  which  our  progress 
with  communications  satellitles  can  be  ex- 
pected to  fulfill. 

Coming  now  to  our  most  promising  and 
complex  space  effort,  the  Manned  Orbiting 
Laboratory,  we  find  two  reliable  indications 
of  our  prospects  for  achieving  in  the  near 
futiire  a  significant  improvement  of  military 
capabilities  in  this  expanded  medium  of 
operations.  One  indication  Is  provided  by  the 
very  nature  of  MOL's  broad-gauged  objective 
as  being  that  of  developing,  operating  and 
evaluating  highly  specialized  military  equip- 
ment that  will  benefit  from  man's  presence 
in  the  spacecraft.  In  imparting  momentum 
to  this  program,  we  have  successfully  test 
fired  the  first  .stage  engine  of  the  MOL's  Titan 
niM  booster.  And  we  have  completed  the 
mockup  and  structural  test  assemblies  of  the 
laboratory  and  experimental  modules.  We 
now  have  14  aerospace  research  pilots  in 
training  for  MOL  operations  and  expect  to 
launch  a  two-man  crew  In  1971. 

A  somewhat  broader,  but  perhaps  even 
more  Important  indication  of  the  favorable 
outlook  for  the  MOL  program  Is  provided  by 
several  additional  and  meaningful  examples 
of  the  NASA- Air  Force  team  relationship. 
Throughout  the  MOL  program,  we  have 
worked  closely  with  NASA  in  selecting  the 
proper  configuration  for  the  basic  compo- 
nents. We  also  have  taken  full  advantage  of 
the    technology    derived    from    NASA    space 
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programs  In  a  series  of  steps  that  produced 
a  saving  In  funds  as  well  as  Increased  con- 
fidence In  proven  hardware  and  techniques. 
F\irther,  we  have  concluded  that  the  same 
basic  system  technology  and  experience 
gained  In  developing  the  attitude  control  sys- 
tem and  fuel  cells  for  Apollo  can  be  used  for 
related  purposes  In  the  MOL. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  Indica- 
tions that  could  be  cited  to  illustrate  the 
growing  maturity  of  our  space  technology  as 
an  asset  that  has  enormous  economic,  po- 
litical and  military  potential.  I  am  confident 
that  I  share  with  all  of  you  the  conviction 
that  this  technology  can  be  nutured  and 
applied  most  effectively  within  the  highly 
creative  environment  of  our  free  society. 
Therein  we  see  the  promise  and  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  future  And  knowing  as  I  do  the 
Integrity  and  competence  of  those  to  whom 
we  look  for  the  planning  and  support  of  our 
national  space  program  in  all  its  aspects,  I 
am  also  confident  that  our  survival  and  con- 
tinued progress  are  assured. 

In  conclusion,  and  with  acknowledgment 
to  all  who  have  contributed  to  Air  Force 
achievements  in  space,  I  again  wish  to  ex- 
press my  deepest  appreciation  for  the  honor 
accorded  trie  by  the  award  of  the  General 
Thomas  D  "White  USAF  Space  Trophy, 


THE  HONORABLE  LEONOR  K. 
SULLIVAN 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
very  gracious  lady  who  represents  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Missouri, 
the  Honorable  Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  was 
honored  recently  by  the  St.  Louis  Bicen- 
tennial Civic  Improvement  Corporation 
for  her  contributions  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  low-ir.come  family  homeowner- 
ship. 

As  a  result  of  her  sponsorship  of  the 
221  ih I  program  in  the  1966  Housing  Act. 
significant  Federal  assistance  has  been 
made  available  to  Bicentennial  and 
other  nonprofit  sponsors  of  low-income 
homeownership  projects. 

It  has  been  my  distinct  personal  pleas- 
ure to  have  joined  Mrs.  Sulliv.an  on  .sev- 
eral projects  of  mutual  concern,  includ- 
ing the  food  stamp  program  and  the 
Gateway  Arch  project.  She  has  always 
worked  diligently  and  effectively  toward 
her  objective.  The  latest  example,  and 
certainly  the  greatest  success  to  date 
during  her  distinguished  career,  is  the 
Ti-uth-in-Lending  Act  which  President 
Johnson  recently  signed  into  law. 

Because  of  this  remarkable  woman's 
efforts,  it  is  appropriate  that  .she  has 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive legislators  in  Congress. 

As  a  further  attestment  to  this  recog- 
nition,  I  would   like  to  include   in  the 
Record   the  May   27   article   in   the  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch  complementing  our 
able  colleague,  Leonor  K.   Sullivan: 
She  Is  Aach  Supporter  of  Poor 
(By  Ellen  Schlafly) 
Mrs.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan  spends  more  thaii 
10  hours  a  day  doing  "Housework,"  but  has 
little  time  ro  dus:  and  scour  her  small  apart- 
ment near  Washington. 
What   she   calls   housework   are   the   com- 


mittee meetings,  legislation  drafting  and 
other  responsibilities  of  being  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  Third 
Congressional    District    in    Missouri. 

A  sweet-smelling  bouquet  of  peonies  and 
irises  on  the  Democrat's  desk  was  dwarfed 
by  a  stack  of  file  folders  and  letters.  'I  get 
an>wi:iere  from  100  to  300  letters  a  day,"  she 
said  in  an  interview  in  Washington  last 
week,  "and  I  read  every  one.  ' 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  the  only  woman  to  have 
served  m  Congress  from  Missouri,  was  hon- 
ored here  Saturday  for  her  legislative  efTorts 
in  two  areas. 

She  was  among  dignitaries  on  the  Speak- 
er's platform  at  the  dedication  of  the  Arch 
which  is  in  her  district.  In  1953,  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van introduced  a  bill  authorizing  the  build- 
ing of  the  Arch;  the  $17,250,000  authorized 
by  Congress  had  been  appropriated  by  1966 
and  she  has  worked  since  then  to  get  federal 
money  to  complete  the  memorial. 

And  she  was  the  honoree  at  a  benefit 
dinner  for  the  Bicentennial  Civic  Improve- 
ment Corp 

"Her  legislative  efforts  are  responsible  lor 
the  success  of  our  program  on  the  scale  it 
is  today,"  said  D  Jerry  McGlynn.  executive 
director  of  the  home-ownership  program. 

BCIC  is  a  nonprofit  corporation  organized 
by  religious,  political  and  civic  leaders  about 
three  years  ago.  It  buys  and  rehabilitates 
.homes  in  the  Mullanphy  district  of  north- 
central  St.  Louis  and  then  makes  them  avail- 
able to  low-income  families. 

"If  we  can  make  them  homeowners,  we 
can  make  them  responsible  citizens,"  Mrs. 
Sullivan  said. 

She  was  sitting  In  her  office  In  the  Ray- 
burn  building,  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  Capitol.  Her  aqua  knit  dress  almost 
matched  the  color  of  her  eyes.  Table  and 
floor  lamps,  numerous  plants  and  choice 
photographs  from  her  16  years  in  the  House 
added  to  the  living  room  atmosphere. 

"When  I  first  read  about  BCIC  program 
in  1965,  I  thought  it  was  wonderful.  No 
government  was  involved,"  she  said,  keeping 
her  eyes  directed  at  her  listener.  "It  was 
helping  people  to  help  themselves." 

The  area,  bordering  the  Pruitt-Igoe  hous- 
ing project,  was  not  in  her  district,  but  she 
began  searching  for  federal  funds  to  help 
the  program.  It  was  started  in  1963  by  the 
Rev  Joseph  M.  Kohler.  former  assistant 
pastor  of  St.  Bridget  of  Erin  Catholic  Church 
and  Richard  B.  Woods,  who  operated  a  small 
home  renovation  business. 

Housing  authorities  had  told  Mrs.  Sullivan 
that  no  funds  were  available  for  such  a 
scheme  but.  "less  than  eight  months  later 
I  Included  a  provision  In  the  adminlstra- 
tlons  housmg  bill  of  1966." 

She  explained  that  she  garnered  support 
from  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  she 
served  with  on  the  subconrunittee  on  housing 
by  telling  them  that  the  program  was  al- 
ready working  and  already  a  success. 

"Through  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration. 320.000.000  was  allocated  to  nonprofit 
corporations  like  BCIC."  Mrs.  Sullivan  said. 
"We  re  now  asking  for  $50,000,000." 

St.  Louis  was  first,  but  more  than  60  cities 
have  used  these  funds  for  low-mcome.  home- 
ownership  programs  The  money  provides 
for  100  per  cent  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration financing  of  loans  to  homeowners. 
Interest  rates  and  monthly  payments  are  low. 

"We  would  be  scr.iplng  for  every  penny 
if  it  weren't  for  federal  help."  McGlynn  said. 

To  date,  more  than  80  houses  have  been 
bought,  renovated  and  made  available  for 
ownership 

Contributions  from  the  dinner,  $50  a  plate, 
will  go  to  BCIC.  Stan  Muslal  was  general 
dinner  chairman.  Senator  Stuart  Symington 
(Demt.  Mo.  spoke  to  the  more  than  500 
guests  in  the  Khorassan  Room  of  the  Chase- 
Park  Plaza  Hotel. 

One  of  the  11  women  members  in  the 
House,  Mrs.  .Sullivan  will  be  campaigning  for 


re-election  In  the  fall.  She  is  the  widow  of 
John  B.  Sullivan  who  died  in  1951  when 
serving  his  fourth  term  in  the  House. 

Because  she  loved  politics  and  Washington 
and  "had  to  earn  a  living,"  she  decided  to 
run  for  the  seat  he  had  left  vacant. 

"I  was  scared  silly,"  she  admitted,  "but 
serving  in  Congress  has  been  an  exhilarating 
experience  " 

Mrs.  Sullivan  said  that  the  ideas  for  a!l 
the  legislation  she  has  introduced  came  from 
letters  from  constituent.'?.  She  represents 
about  440  000  persons  Her  district  contains 
.ilmost  all  of  central  and  south  St.  Louis 

Letters  in  1952  from  the  Consumer  Fed- 
eration of  St.  Louis  led  to  her  interest  iii 
consumers'  problems.  As  chairman  of  the 
house  subcommittee  on  consumer  a.^falrs,  she 
guided  the  so-called  truth-ln-lendlng  bill 
through  the  House. 

"I've  worked  for  this  for  eight  years,"  she 
said.  "There  has  never  been  so  much  oppo- 
sition to  a  bill;  but  it  has  been  rewarding, " 
she  said  of  its  passage. 

A  few  blocks  from  her  office  is  Resurrection 
City,  the  plywood  tent  encampment  of  the 
Poor  People's  March. 

"I  could  Just  weep  when  I  see  them,"  she 
said  of  the  participants,  "but  this  march 
cannot  achieve  their  goals  because  they  are 
asking  the  impossible.  There  is  no  plan.  The 
idea  must  be  spelled  out  in  specinc  dctill.s 
No  one  has  to  sell  me  on  the  fact  that  there 
is  fwverty." 

She  Is  the  author  of  the  food  stamp  law. 
which  distributes  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities to  the  needy  through  grocery  stores. 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  whose  hobby  is  knitting  and 
hooking  rugs,  because  I  can  talk  while  1 
do  it,"  is  motiest  about  awards  she  has 
received 

"I  didn't  finish  college  but  here  is  an  hon- 
orary doctorate  of  laws  from  Lindenwood 
College,"  she  said,  pointing  to  a  framed 
diploma  on  the  wall. 

Although  she  graciously  accepted  a  silver 
plate  from  the  BCIC  Saturday  night  as  a 
tangible  testimonial  to  her  efforts.  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van said  that,  "whenever  people  are  involved, 
it's  rewarding." 


ROLE  OF  THE  CARPENTERS'  UNION 
IN  THE  AMERICAN  LABOR  MOVE- 
MENT 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  17. 
it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  a  banquet 
sponsored  by  local  12  of  the  Carpenters' 
Union,  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  at  which  they 
honored  139  members  of  the  local  who 
had  celebrated  25  years  of  membership. 
It  was  a  particular  pleasure  for  me,  be- 
cause so  many  of  the  members  of  local 
12  and  many  of  the  honored  guests  that 
evening  have  been  close  personal  friends 
of  mine  over  the  years. 

Last  week.  Father  Richard  McKeon. 
S.J.,  who  is  one  of  the  acknowledged 
leaders  in  the  fields  of  industrial  rela- 
tions and  labor-management  negotia- 
tions, devoted  his  entire  weekly  column 
in  the  Catholic  Sun  to  that  banquet  and 
to  a  brief  history  of  the  Carpenters' 
Union's  role  in  the  American  labor  move- 
ment. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  progress  of  the 
Carpenters'  Union  has  been  inextricably 
boimd  up  in  the  progress  of  our  Ameri- 
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can   society.   I  commend   this  excellent 
piece  to  all  my  colleagues: 

Tribute  to  the  Carpenters 
(  By  Father  McKeon^ 

On  May  17.  1968,  I  was  happy  and  honored 
•.J  attend  the  service  award  banquet  of  Car- 
pc'Uers  Local  Union  No.  12  which  was  held 
m  honor  of  and  dedicated  to  those  of  us 
who  have  passed  the  25  year  mark  \n  con- 
tinuity of  membership  with  devotion  to  both 
•he  union  and  the  construction  industry." 
Tliose  with   25  years  numbered   139. 

Prominent  citizens  pud  tribute  to  these 
v^erans  and  thanked  them  for  their  con- 
tr.'iution  to  the  community.  This  writer  was 
;ir:v:;egei  to  give  the  main  address.  After 
-.blinking  the  veterans  for  their  loyaUy  to 
\:-.!ion  ideals,  lie  then  portrayed  how  unlon- 
;  ni  was  an  important  factor  :n  American 
;::e. 

Ho'.vsver.  in  the  program  there  was  a  brief 
histary  of  the  carpenter.^;  union  which  in- 
tr.guetl  me  deeply.  I  s\v\\\  coinment  on  some 

f  Its  fascinating  story  for  history  is  a  stern 
teirher. 

The  Pilgrims  who  were  seeking  a  new  life 
:n  the  new  world  were  anxi.3us  to  enjoy 
liberty.  But  they  had  rigid  ideas  about  cer- 
\.Vi'A  things.  Thus  in  1630  the  law  of  Massa- 
chusetts stated: 

"Carpenters.  Joiners,  etc.,  shall  not  take 
above  two  shillings  a  day  nor  any  man  shall 
iTive  more  under  pain  of  a  fairly  heavy  fine," 

.\bovit  100  years  later  the  seeds  of  true  un- 
ionism were  sown  In  Philadelphia  where  in 
1724  was  organized  the  "Carpenters'  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia."  Members  were  both 
master  and  journeymen  carpenters.  What 
was  a  basic  objective?  It  was  "to  adopt  such 
.:  system  of  measurement  and  pnces  that 
everyone  concerned  may  have  the  value  of 
liis  money  and  every  working  man  the  worth 
of  his  labor." 

The  Company's  Book  of  Prices'  became 
and  remained  the  standard  in  the  building 
industry  until  about  1860.  Members  were 
not  allowed  to  accept  less  than  the  estab- 
;.shed  scale,  or  to  work  with  non-members 
under  pain  of  expulsion."  It  is  surprising  to 
discover  that  the  Company  provided  sickness 
and  death  benefits,  and  assistance  to  unem- 
pioyed  members. 

In  1770  the  Carpenters'  Company  erected 
•  leir  own  Duilding.  It  still  stands — a  monu- 
:r,pnt  linked  with  American  history.  Trouble 
.  us  brewing  in  the  colonies.  England  was  not 
Teating  these  subjects  justly.  Grievances 
were  mounting  up.  In  September,  1774.  dele- 
e.ites  from  the  several  colonies  came  to  Phll- 
acielphia  to  discuss  these  grievances  and  to 
petition  England  to  settle  them  fairly.  "On 
September  5,  1774,  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Continental  Congress  convened  In  Carpen- 
'e.'s'  Hall.  There  they  began  the  deliberations 
t.i.it  resulted  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence on  July  4,  1776."  During  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  the  hall  was  a  rallying  point  for 
ur  patriotic  forefathers. 

In  the  same  city  in  1791  the  carpenters 
■vent  on  strike  for  shorter  hours  and  won. 
They  had  been  working  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
down for  5  shillings  a  day.  The  union  de- 
manded a  uniform  workday  from  6  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.  the  year  through  and  one  hour  for 
lunch.  How  did  they  succeed?  When  the  em- 
ployers refused  to  meet  with  them  "the 
journeymen  house  carpenters  desire  to  an- 
nounce that  .  .  .  they  propose  to  work  for 
the  pubUc  direct  for  25  per  cent  below  the 
rates  formerly  charged."  They  won. 

.\lthough  the  carpenters  had  been  dream- 
:!is  about  an  eight-hour  day,  it  was  not  till 
:332  that  they  set  the  nine-hour  day  as  a 
:viore  realistic  goal.  In  fact  seven  locals  did 
?a:n  the  eight-hour  day  and  others  the  nine- 
hour.  And  so  the  carpenters  were  foremost 
m  keeping  the  goal  of  shorter  working  hours 
beiore  our  people. 

The  carpenters  were  also  strong  advocates 
cf  a  national  labor  organization.  They  sup- 


ported the  beginning  of  the  Federation  of 
Organized  Trades  and  Labor  in  1881.  When 
this  failed,  they  helped  to  reorganize  the 
unions  into  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
in  1886.  Under  the  dynamic  leadership  of 
Samuel  Gompers  there  was  steady  growth 
despite  tremendous  obstacles. 

Organized  labor  owes  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  carpenters  for  their  efforts  to 
lessen  hours  of  work.  In  1886  they  could  re- 
port 12  cities  with  the  eight-hour  day  and 
25  cities  with  the  nine-hour  day.  Eleven  cities 
were  working  shorter  hours  on  Saturdays. 
.'Knd  so  "the  principle  of  the  eight-hour  day 
emerged  as  a  rallying  point  for  all  labor,  and 
the  Carpenters  became  known  as  the  eight- 
hour  organization." 

In  1889  at  Boston  the  delegates  of  the  AFL 
selected  the  Carpenters  as  the  best  prepared 
union  to  spearhead  the  movement  for  the 
eight-hour  day.  The  Carpenters  accepted  the 
challenge.  A  street  hght  bepan  which  meant 
sacrifice  and  money.  Employers  lought  back 
hard.  The  press  was  hostile.  The  public  fell 
for  anti-union  propaganda.  But  the  Carpen- 
ters fought  on  and  soon  "more  than  23.000 
carpenters  in  36  cities  gained  the  eight-hour 
day  and  some  32.000  more  in  234  cities  gained 
the  nine-hour  day." 

American';  who  now  enjoy  the  40-hour 
week  should  be  conscious  of  the  great  fight 
waged  by  organized  labor  to  secure  the  same. 
They  should  be  duly  grateful.  And  to  the 
Carpenters  .'hould  go  the  finest  tribute  of  all 
for  leading  the  way  to  this  desired  goal. 


RAISING    PERSON.^L   EXEMPTION 
FOR  INCOME  TAX 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  '  Mr.  Cul- 
ver I .  Under  previous  order  of  the  Hou.se, 
the  gentleman  fiom  New  York  (Mr  Hal- 
pern  1  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  years 
1948  and  1968  have  a  number  of  things 
in  common.  They  are  both  election  years. 
A  bitter  war  was  raging  in  Vietnam  both 
these  .vears.  And  the  personal  exemption 
from  the  Federal  income  tax  has  not 
changed  a  bit,  either.  It  is  still  $600  just 
as  it  was  in  1948. 

Of  cour.se.  a  great  many  other  things 
are  not  the  same  as  they  were  in  1948. 
Probably  nothing  has  advanced  quite  so 
steadily  and  inexorably  with  the  pa.ssage 
of  these  20  years  as  the  cost  of  living. 

Department  of  Labor  .statistics  reveal 
unmistakably  that  in  1948.  S600  lepre- 
sented  a  percentage  of  family  earnings 
exempted  from  tax  that  was  more  than 
twice  as  high  as  the  percentage  exempted 
today. 

In  1948.  the  median  family  made 
$3,031,  and  each  $600  exemption  repre- 
sented 19  percent  of  that  yearly  income. 
Today,  the  same  family  earns  S7.436.  and 
that  same  $600  exemption  amounts  to 
only  8  k'  percent. 

Of  course,  it  is  true  that  today's  family 
has  greater  earning  power  than  its  coun- 
terpart of  1948.  Nonetheless,  much  of  this 
differential  has  been  the  product  of  a 
harsh,  cruel  inflation  that  has  depre- 
ciated the  value  of  the  dollar  more  than 
30  percent  since  1948. 

The  policy  behind  the  exemption  was 
to  let  the  taxpayer  earn  enough  money 
tax  free  tc  pay  the  basic  necessities  for 
him.self  and  his  dependents.  But  we  aie 
all  ft  greed.  I  thiiik,  that  one  cannot  ade- 
quately feed,  clothe,  and  house  a  child 
today  for  S600  a  year.  It  might  have  been 
possible  in  1948.  but  certainly  not  in 
1968.  and.  theiefore.  the  exemption 
should  be  raised. 


To  fulfill  this  need,  I  am  today  inti'o- 
ducing  a  bill  that  would  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  iai.se  the  per- 
sonal exemption  deduction  to  $1,000. 
That  would  include  the  exemptions  for 
the  taxpayer,  his  spouse,  and  any  other 
dependents,  as  well  as  the  additional 
exemptions  for  old  age  and  blindness. 

I  feel  that  this  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  relieving  the  pressure  of  infla- 
tion, and  give  a  tax  bi'eak  to  low-  and 
middle-class  taxpayers  light  where  it  is 
most  needed. 

At  first  glace,  it  might  seem  as  though 
this  will  cost  the  Tieasury  a  lot  of  money 
just  at  the  time  when  Congress  is  being 
a.sked  to  enact  a  10-percent  surtax  But 
this  bill  is  not  incon.si.stent,  becau.se  it  is 
being  offered  in  the  context  of  a  system 
of  tax  leform  whicli  I  intioduced  earlier 
this  se.ssion,  and  which  would  clo.se  tax 
loopholes  to  net  the  Treasury  a  mini- 
mum of  $5  billion  in  additional  revenues. 
The  money  saved  by  closing  these  escape 
hatches  in  the  tax  laws  will  more  than 
pay  for  this  sorely  needed  adjustment 
in  the  exemption. 

I  con.sider  it  a  glaring  inequity  that 
many  very  affluent  persons  should  have 
the  advantage  of  all  .sorts  of  loopholes — 
in  some  notoiious  instances,  escaping 
taxation  entii'ely — while  haidworklng 
people  of  modest  means  must  struggle 
along  with  an  exemption  that  is  long 
outdated  and  totally  inadequate. 

I  earnestly  urge  evei-y  Member  of  this 
House  to  give  this  measure  his  full  sup- 
port. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  grasited  to: 

Mr.  Pepper  'at  the  leque.st  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  offlclal 
business. 

Mr.  Hagan  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert  I ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
busine.ss. 

Mr.  Cunningham  'at  the  request  of  M'-. 
Gepaid  R.  Ford  1 .  lor  June  3  and  ■},  on 
iiccount  of  official  busine.ss. 

Mr.  PiRNiE  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  > .  for  June  5.  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Hall  ■  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Fordi.  for  June  5,  on  account 
of  official  business, 

Mr.  CoRMAN.  for  today,  on  accoiuit  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  permission  to 
address  the  Hou.se.  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  >  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  i 

Mr.  Halpern.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern.  for  10  minutes,  on 
June  5. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 
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Mr.  Burleson  in  two  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Everett  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  . 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  two  instances.         I 

Mr.  Mills  to  extend  his  remarks  on 
the  four  bills  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  today. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

I  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida '  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin.  I 

Mr.  MiNSHALL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gubser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  m  two  instances. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  GuDE. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  QuiE  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Bbay  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ww«AN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  QciLLEN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

M:-.  Mathias  of  Maryland  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  California. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr  Bush. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Podell  i  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Pucinski  in  12  instances. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Minish. 

Mr.  Ronan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Podell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  tw^o  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Tuck  in  three  instances. 

Mr.   ElLBERG.  I 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California.  I 

Mr.  Vigorito. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Cabell. 

Mr.  Abbitt. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

3,3504,  An  act  lo  amend  section  11  of  an 
.\ct  approved  .■\ugust  4.  1950.  entitled  ".\n 
act  relating  to  the  policing  of  the  buildings 
and  grounds  of  the  Library  of  Congress";  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Hou.?e  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  J.  Res.  1224.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  reappoint  as  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  an  additional 
term  of  1  year,  the  officer  serving  in  that  po- 
sition on  April  1.  1968 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPE.AKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  1581.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Vot- 
ing  Assistance   Act   of    1955    (69   Stat.   584): 

S  2178.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dennis  W. 
Radtke; 

S.  2452.  .^n  act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  legislative  jurisdiction  exercised 
by  the  United  States  over  lands  within  the 
Crab  Orchard  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Illinois: 

S.  2634.  An  act  to  amend  section  867  (a) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  in  order  to 
establish  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  as 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals  under 
article  I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  2884.  An  act  to  .amend  the  Federal  Vot- 
ing Assistance  Act  of  1955  so  as  to  recom- 
mend to  the  several  States  that  its  absentee 
registration  and  voting  procedures  be  ex- 
tended to  all  citizens  temporarily  residing 
abroad:  and 

S.  3017.  An  act  to  change  the  provision 
with  respect  to  the  maximum  rate  of  In- 
terest permitted  on  loans  and  mortgages  in- 
sured under  title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936. 


BILL    PRESENTED    TO    THE    PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  June  3,  1968. 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

H.R.  15004.  An  act  to  further  amend  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  .amend- 
ed, to  extend  the  expiration  date  of  certain 
authorities  thereunder,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
•  at  3  o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m.»,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  June  5.  1968.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1903.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the 
Commissioner.  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
establish  a  basic  property  insurance  place- 
ment plan  and  joint  underwriting  associa- 
tion to  improve  the  availability  of  basic  In- 
surance protection  for  residential  and  busi- 
ness properties  against  fire  and  other  perils 


through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  private  property 
insurance  industry,  to  authorize  the  Distrirt 
of  Columbia  to  assume  a  portion  of  insur- 
ance losses  resulting  from  riots  and  other 
civil  disorders,  and  for  other  purposes;  '.o 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1904.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  ,i 
report  on  the  opportunity  to  improve  U  S, 
balance  of  payments  through  an  increase<l 
agricultural  barter  program,  Departments  (if 
Agriculture.  State,  and  the  Treasury,  unci 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1905.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  need  to  increase  competition 
in  i)rocurements  of  anthracite  coal  by  the 
U.S.  .'\rmy  for  use  in  Europe;  to  the  Comniit- 
tee  on  Government  Operations. 

1906.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  lin- 
miiiration  and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  report.= 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing tlie  benehciaries  of  such  petitions  ihlrci 
and  sixth  preference  classification,  jjursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  204(di  of  ihe 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  .i.s 
.imended:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 

1907.  .A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
(,f  orders  entered  in  cases  in  which  the  au- 
thority contained  in  section  212id)  i3i  of  the 
Immisrration  and  Nationality  Act  was  exer- 
cised in  behalf  of  such  aliens,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  212(dH6(  i->f  the 
act:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1908.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Se:^retarv 
of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics  i . 
transmitting  a  proposal  to  transfer  the  sub- 
marine CabTilla  iAGSS-288)  to  the  U.S 
Submarine  Veterans  World  War  II.  Texa.s. 
Inc..  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  7308(ci;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1909.  .\  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  US. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deporuition  together 
with  a  list  of  persons  involved,  pursuant  to 
section  244(aii2i  of  the  Immigration  ana 
Nationality  .^ct  of  1952.  as  .amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1910.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U,S, 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuan* 
to  section  244(a)  ( 1 1  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  .^ct  of  1952;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary, 

1911.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretarv 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  pro\ide  for  the  develoj)- 
inent  of  the  Eisenhower  National  Historic 
Site  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs, 

1912.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  judgments 
in  favor  of  the  Seminole  Tribe  of  Oklahoma 
in  dockets  Nos.  150  and  248  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insul.ir 
Affairs. 

1913.  Pi.  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  copy  the  Department's 
cost  ascertainment  report  for  fiscal  ..  ^;ir 
1967,  Dursuant  to  the  provisions  of  39  U.S.C. 
2331;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H  R.  16903.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  increases 
m  annuities  payable  from  the  Foreign  Service 
retirement  and  disability  fund,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1512).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

.Mr.  GRAY:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
KB.  16358.  A  bill  authorizing  the  trustees  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  to  construct  a 
building  or  buildings  on  the  cite  bounded 
by  Fourth  Street.  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Third  Street,  and  Madison  Drive  NW..  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  making  provision 
lor  ihe  maintenance  thereof:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1513).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  GRAY;  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
S.  2484,  .^n  act  to  authorize  the  extension  ol 
the  additional  Senate  Office  Building  site 
iP.^pt,  No.  1514).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  15651.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  to  facilitate  tne 
entry  of  foreign  tourists  into  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1515).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts;  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  1203.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R,  3400, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  ."^ct  of 
1958  to  authorize  aircralt  noise  abatement 
regulations,  and  for  other  purposes  i  Rept, 
No.    1516).   Referred   to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1204.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  16162.  a  bill  to  enable 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
to  approve  extension  of  certain  loans,  guar- 
antees, and  insurance  in  connection  with  ex- 
ports irom  the  United  States  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  balance  of  payments  and  foster  the 
long-term  commercial  Interests  of  the  United 
States  (Rept.  No.  1517).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK;  Committee  on  Rules.  House  Res- 
olution 1205.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  17267,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  remove  persons 
from  Federal  employment  who  engage  In  un- 
lawful acts  connected  with  riots  or  civil  dis- 
orders, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1518).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By   Mr.   BROYHILL   of   Virginia: 

H.R.  17635.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
t tiled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  hours  of  em- 
ployment and  safeguard  the  health  of 
;emales  employed  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
'  i.i."  approved  February  24,  1914;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  CONTE ; 

H.R.  17636.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  .'^ct  of  1963.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Bv  Mr.  FISHER; 

H.R  17637.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  an  .Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Health  .■Affairs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr  KING  of  New  York : 

HR.  17638.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
.-States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
fjf  law  In  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 


tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R.  17639.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means, 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H  R.  17640.    A    bill    authorizing   the   Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  make  a  study  of  main- 
taining a   channel   in   the  Back   River,   Md.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
Bv  Mr,  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  17641.  A     bill     to     amend     the     tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed:    to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.R   17642.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary 

H  R.  17643.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  .Nationality  Act  to  make  additional 
immigrant  visas  available  for  Immigrants 
from  certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H.R,  17644.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  for'-;e  to  com- 
bat area  duty  if  relatives  of  such  member 
died  while  serving  in  the  .Armed  Forces  in 
Vietnam:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr  ABBITT: 
H.R.  17645.  A  bill  limiting  the  use  for  dem- 
onstration purposes  of  any  federally  owned 
property  m  the  District  of  Columbia,  requir- 
ing the  posting  of  a  bond,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By   Mr    CHAMBERLAIN    (for   himself. 
Mr.  CoRMAN.  and  Mr    Tiernan  )  : 
H  R   17646    A  bill   to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Hunger;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor 

Bv  Mr  DIGGS: 
H.R.  17647  A  hill  to  establish  a  basic  prop- 
erty insurance  placement  plan  and  Joint  un- 
derwriting association  to  improve  the  availa- 
bility of  basic  insurance  protection  for  resi- 
dential and  business  properties  against  tire 
and  other  perils  through  the  cooperative  ef- 
forts of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  pri- 
vate property  Insurance  Industry,  to  author- 
ize the  District  of  Columbia  to  assume  a  por- 
tion of  insurance  losses  resulting  from  riots 
and  other  civil  disorders,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE; 
H.R.  17648.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  without  deduc- 
tions from  benefits  thereunder:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.R  17649.  A  bill  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  to  provide  for  the  direct 
election  of  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  IMORRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Walker)  : 
H  R  17650.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  lands  are  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the  Pueblo 
of  Laguna:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bar- 
rett. Mrs    St^LLivAN.  Mr.  Reuss.  Mr. 
Ashley.  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main. Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr  Minish.  Mr. 
Hakna.  Mr   Annunzio.  Mr  Rees.  Mr. 
Wolff.    Mr.    Halper.n,    Mr.    Friedel. 
and  Mr  Pepper) ; 
H  R  17651    A  bill  to  assist  In  the  provision 
of    hotislng    for    low    and    moderate    income 
families,  and  to  extend  and  amend  laws  re- 
lating to  housing  and   urban  development; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 


By  Mr  RUPPE : 
H  R.  17652.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  lo  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  tor  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  HARDY   (for  himself.  Mr    Ab- 
bitt, Mr    Brovhill  of  Virginia.  Mr 
PoFF.  Mr.  Tuck,  Mr.  Downino,   Mr. 
Marsh.   Mr    Satterfield,   Mr.   Wam- 
PLER.  and  Mr  Scott)  : 
H  R.  17653.  A  bill   to  revise  certain   taxing 
authority  of  the  State  of  Virginia  with  re- 
spect   to    Washington    National    Airport;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr  DENT: 
H  J  Res  1288    Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the  pe- 
riod  October    1    ihrovigh   October  7   as    'Na- 
tional  Better   Recordkeeping   Week";    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  GRAY: 
H.J.  Res  1289.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the  hrst 
Sunday   in  May  as  "Chaplains'  Sunday  ';   to 
the  Committee  on  ihe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OTTINGER : 
H.J.  Res.  1290.  Joint  resolution  to  suspend 
for   the    1968  campaign   the   equal-time  re- 
quirements of  section  315  of  the  Communi- 
cations  Act   of    1934   for   nominees   for   the 
offices  of  President  and   Vice  President;    to 
the   Committee   on    Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Res.  1291.  Joint  resolution  extending 
greetings  and  felicitations  to  Muhlenberg 
College  in  the  city  of  AUentown,  Pa.,  on  the 
centennial  of  its  naming;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO; 
H.R.  17654   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kheng 
Hoon  Ng,  also  known  as  Yu  Chu  Sun  Ng; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.    17655.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    the 
stirvivors  of  Police  Officers  John  Nagle  and 
Anthony   Perrl;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  FINO: 
H.R.  17656.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Recuplto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  17657.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
Rutalno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.   i7658.  A  bill   for  the  relief   of   Mrs. 
Rosarlo  Rodriguez:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BvMr.  KARSTEN; 
H.R.    i7659.   A   bill    for   the   relief    of    Drs. 
Suresh  B.  and  Aruna  S.  Patel;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  KEE ; 
H.R.    17660.    A   bill    for   the    relief    of   Dr. 
Claudlo  G.  Alvlno  and  his  wife,  Anna  Maria 
Alvino;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H.R.  17661.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Roufan 
J.  Balich:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    McCLORY; 
H.R.  17662.   A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Lulsa 
Vlgnocchl  and  Ugo  Guido  Vlgnocchi;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H  R.  17663.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr  Owen 
Rogers  and  Mrs    Jovce  Rogers;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciaiy 
Bv  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  17664    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michlo 
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Kobayashl  and  Hisako  Ohata  Kobayashl,  his 
wife;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  17665.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernard- 
Ita  C  Perena;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    PEPPER: 

H  R  17666.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rosa 
Zimmerman;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  i 


By  Mr.  REES: 
H  R  17667.    A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Mr. 
Pao  Ro  Chen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

HH  17668  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Vlsltaclon  V  Hernandez;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado; 
H  R  17669.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Motek 


Rodzynek;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary. 

Bv  Mr    RONAN: 

H.R.  17670.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zaven  O 
Kodjayan:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R  17671  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mike 
George  Spanoudakis;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


SENATE— Tuesday,  June  4,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  D.D.,  pastor, 
Capitol  Hill  United  Methodist  Church, 
Washington,  DC.  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Dear  God  of  all  goodness,  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  positive  part  of  living 
when  we  bow  for  a  moment  of  prayer. 

In  this  time  of  history  when  we  are 
prone  to  major  on  the  negative,  we  need 
the  thoHght  of  the  power  of  the  basic 
goodness  which  is  given  to  life  as  its  suie 
foundation. 

Help  us  to  have  the  spirit  to  minister 
and  not  expect  to  be  ministered  unto. 
Quicken  in  us  an  awareness  of  human 
need.  Teach  us  to  forget  ourselves  In 
service  to  others.  Give  us  the  will  to  pay 
the  personal  spiritual  price  for  the  peace 
we  seek. 

May  we  share  our  abundance  with  the 
hungiT.  open  doors  of  opportunity  to  the 
poor,  and  extend  the  hand  of  friendship 
to  the  lonely  and  confused. 

Giv"^'  U.S  the  u'race  to  be  '.vise  stewards  of 
good  things  that  have  been  entrusted 
unio  us. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


I 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. June  3.  1968.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objectio'i,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
the  nomination  of  A.  Everetts  Macln- 
tyre.  of  Vi -gmia.  to  be  a  Federal  Trade 
Conimi.ssicner.  which  was  eferred  to  the 
Committee  on  C:ymmerce. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Hou.";"  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 


3.  2452.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  exercised 
by  the  United  States  over  lands  within  the 
Crab  Orchard  National  Wildlife  Refuge  In 
Illinois; 

S.  2634.  An  act  to  amend  section  867ia)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  in  order  to 
establish  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  as 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  .Appeals  under 
article  I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stales,   and   for  other  purposes;    and 

S.  3017.  An  act  to  change  the  provision 
with  respect  to  the  maximum  rate  of  In- 
terest permitted  on  loans  and  mortprages 
insured  under  title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act.  1936. 

The  messas^e  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  'S.  2047'  to 
exempt  certain  vessels  engaged  in  the 
fisiiing  industry  from  the  leqiiircments 
of  certTin  laws,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  tliat 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  iS.  3363) 
to  designate  the  U.S.  Customs  House 
Buildini,'  in  Providence.  R.I..  as  the  "John 
E.  Fogarty  Federal  Building,"  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate, 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
wiiich  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  3165.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hood 
River  County,  Greg.; 

H.R.  8953.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
November  21,  1941  (55  Stat.  773),  providing 
for  the  alteration,  reconstruction,  or  reloca- 
tion of  certain  highway  and  railroad  bridges 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority; 

H  R.  10911.  An  act  to  provide  for  prepara- 
tion of  a  roll  of  persons  of  California  Indian 
descent  and  the  distribution  of  certain  Judg- 
ment funds: 

H.R.  15395.  An  act  to  provide  salary  step 
advancements  and  adjustments  for  employees 
moving  to  and  from  different  pay  systems, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  15971.  An  act  to  increase  the  partic- 
ipation of  law  officers  and  counsel  on  courts 
martial,   and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  16065.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
oi'  Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  conditions  in  deeds  conveying 
certain  lands  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  16451.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the 
several  governments  of  Central  America  In 
the  prevention,  control,  and  eradication  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  or  rinderpest: 

H.R.  17002  An  act  to  amend  the  tobacco 
marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural .■\djustment  Act  cf  1938:  and 

H  R  17024.  An  act  to  repeal  section  1727 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to 
permit  prosecution  cf  postal  employees  fcr 
failure  to  remit  postiii^e  due  collections,  un- 
der the  postal  embsz."lement  statute,  section 
1711  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated. 

HR  3165,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ho. 'i 
River  County.  Greg.;  and 

HR  17024  An  act  to  repeal  section  17.'7 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  per- 
mit prosecution  of  postal  employees  i  v 
failure  to  remit  postage  due  collections,  iii;- 
der  the  postal  embezzlement  statute,  sectioii 
1711  of  title  18.  United  States  Code;  to  tli' 
Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 

H.R.  8953.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  ; 
November  21.  1941  (55  Stat.  773),  providina 
for  the  alteration,  reconstruction,  or  reloca- 
tion of  certain  highway  and  railroad  bridges 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  10911  An  act  to  provide  for  prepar.i- 
tlon  of  a  roll  of  persons  of  California  Indiuii 
descent  and  the  distribution  of  certain  Judg- 
ment funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  .Affairs 

H  R  15395.  An  act  to  provide  salary  step 
advancements  and  adjustments  for  emplov- 
ees  moving  to  and  from  different  pay  .'sys- 
tems, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  C.n;- 
mittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R.  15971.  .\n  act  to  increase  the  parti  i- 
pation  of  law  officers  and  counsel  on  court.=  - 
martlal.  und  for  other  purposes;  to  tlio 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  16065.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretarv 
of  Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  rV.H 
United  States  conditions  in  deeds  conveying' 
certain  lands  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  i  ,r 
other  purposes; 

H.R  16451.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the  sev- 
eral governments  of  Central  America  In  the 
prevention,  control,  and  eradication  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  or  rinderpest:  and 

H.R.  17002.  An  act  to  amend  the  tobacco 
marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr,  M-\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  i:: 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSPORTATION  PERFORMED  BY 
AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATI\"E 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1136.  S.  752. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legisl.mive  Clerk.  A  bill  'S.  752' 
to  amend  section  203(b)<5)  of  the  Inter- 
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state  Commerce  Act  to  clarify  this  ex- 
emption with  respect  to  transportation 
performed  by  agricultural  cooperative 
associations  for  nonmembers. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  at  the  end  of  section  203(b)(5)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  delete  the  semi- 
colon and  add  the  following  language:  ",  but 
:inv  Interstate  transportation  performed  by 
such  a  cooperative  association  or  federation 
I.:  cooperative  associations  for  nonmembers 
v.ho  are  neither  farmers,  cooperative  a.ssocla- 
tions.  nor  federations  thereof  for  compensa- 
tion, except  transportation  otherwise  exempt 
i,!uter  this  part,  shall  be  limited  to  that 
I'  hich  IS  Incidental  to  its  primary  transporta- 
Mon  operation  and  necessary  for  Its  effective 
;ierformance  and  shall  In  no  event  exceed  15 
per  centum  of  its  total  interstate  transporta- 
tion services  in  any  fiscal  year,  measured  in 
terms  of  tonnage:  Provided,  That,  for  the 
purposes  hereol.  notwithstanding  any  other 
provl.sion  of  law,  transportation  performed 
tor  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  or  any 
.-.iency  or  Instrumentality  thereof  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  transportation  performed  for  a 
iinnmember:  Provided  further.  That  any 
.-iuch  cooperative  association  or  federation 
v.hich  performs  interstate  transportation  for 
honmembers  who  are  neither  farmers,  co- 
operative associations.  nor  federations 
il'.ereof.  except  transportation  otherwise  ex- 
en. pt  under  this  part,  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mission of  Its  Intent  to  perform  such  trans- 
ji'^rtation  prior  to  the  commencement 
thereof:  And  provided  further.  That  in  no 
lient  Khali  any  such  cooperative  association 
or  feiieration  which  Is  required  hereunder  to 
L'lve  notice  to  the  Commission  transport  in- 
terstate for  compensation  in  any  fiscal  year 
rf  such  association  or  federation  a  quantity 
r'  property  for  nonmembers  which,  meas- 
t-red  in  terms  of  tonnage,  exceeds  the  total 
fiuantlty  of  property  transported  Interstate 
f  r  Itself  and  its  members  In  such  fiscal  year." 

Sec.  2.  Section  220  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
by  adding  the  following  immediately  after 
subsection  (  f )  : 

"(g)  The  Commission  or  Its  duly  au- 
t  liorized  special  agents,  accountants,  or  ex- 
aminers shall,  during  normal  business  hours. 
;.ave  access  to  and  authority,  under  Its  order. 
■  J  inspect,  examine,  and  copy  any  and  all 
.'iccounts,  books,  records,  memorandums,  cor- 
respondence, and  other  documents  pertain- 
ing to  motor  vehicle  transportation  of  a  co- 
operative association  or  federation  of  co- 
operative associations  which  is  required  to 
eive  notice  to  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  203(b)(5)  of  this 
p.irt:  Provided,  however,  That  the  Commis- 
sion shall  have  no  authority  to  prescribe  the 
Torm  of  any  accounts,  records,  or  memoran- 
cl'.ims  to  be  maintained  by  a  cooperative  as- 
sociation or  federation  of  cooperative  as- 
sociations." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill. 
S.  752,  which  was  ordered  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  would  further  the  objectives 
of  our  national  transportation  policy  and 
.strengthen  our  Nation's  common  carrier 
system  by  enabling  the  ICC  to  act  more 
effectively  against  illegal  haulers  pre- 
tending to  be  bona  fide  farm  cooperatives, 
snd  by  restricting  and  clarifying  the 
agricultural  cooperative  transportation 
exemption. 


S.  752  contains  two  sections.  The  first 
section  proposes  to  amend  section 
203<b)i5)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  limit  the  agricultural  cooperative 
transportation  exemption,  and  to  require 
agricultural  cooperatives  to  notify  the 
ICC  before  transporting  "general 
freight."  Section  2  of  S.  752  propo.ses  to 
amend  section  220  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  tyrant  the  Commis.sion 
specific  authority  to  examine  the  books 
and  records  of  such  cooperatives. 

In  the  last  Congress,  Public  Law  89-170 
was  enacted  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  the  Commis- 
sion with  better  tools  to  eliminate  illegal 
carriers  from  the  highways.  This  legis- 
lation provided  for  cooperative  State  and 
Federal  enforcement  agreements,  civil 
forfeiture  penalties,  and  inciea.sed  penal- 
ties for  violations  of  the  Inter.stale  Com- 
merce Act. 

After  the  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
in  the  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress, 
the  Surface  Transportation  Subcommit- 
tee began  considering  legislation  recom- 
mended by  the  ICC  to  enable  the  Com- 
mission t  ^  proceed  again.st  illegal  op- 
erators pretending  to  be  legitimate  farm 
.services  operating  under  the  agricultural 
cooperative  transportation  exemption. 

Surface  Tran.sportation  Subcommit- 
tee hearings  were  held  on  the  ICCs  pro- 
posal in  the  89th  Congress,  and  on  a  re- 
vised ICC  legislative  recommendation  on 
July  24,  25,  and  26,  1967,  in  this  Coneress. 

The  Surface  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee recommended  to  the  full  commit- 
tee a  .somewhat  different  bill  than  the 
l^roposal  suggested  by  the  Commission. 
The  subcommittee's  approach  with  cer- 
tain amendments  suggested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  favorably 
reported  by  the  full  committee.  The  ver- 
sion of  S.  752  as  reported  is  acceptable 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  to 
the  major  farm  groups  testifying — the 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives, 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and 
the  National  Grange.  The  reported  ver- 
sion of  S.  752  is  also  acceptable  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
American  Trucking  As.sociations  and  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads, 

The  bill  as  reported  requires  a  coopera- 
tive to  notify  the  Commission  before  be- 
ginning to  transport  general  freight,  au- 
thorizes the  Commission  to  inspect  the 
books  and  records  of  such  cooperatives, 
and  clarifies  and  limits  the  agricultural 
cooperative  transportation  exemption. 
The  exemption  limit  proposed  in  the  bill 
is  that  for-hire  transportation  performed 
by  a  cooperative  or  federation  of  such 
cooperatives  for  nonmembers  who  are 
neither  farmers,  cooperative  associations, 
nor  federations  thereof  and  excepting 
agricultural  products  which  are  ex- 
empted from  other  provisions  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act,  shall  be  limited 
to:  First,  transportation  which  is  in- 
cidental to  the  cooperative's  primary 
transportation  operation  and  necessary 
for  its  effective  performance;  and  second, 
transportation  which  in  no  event  exceeds 
15  percent  of  the  cooperative's  total  in- 
terstate transportation  services  in  any 
fiscal  year,  measured  in  terms  of  ton- 
nage. 

The  proposed  bill  is  acceptable  to  both 
the  farm  community  and  the  transporta- 


tion industry.  The  revised  scope  of  this 
limitation,  notice,  and  inspection  of 
books  and  records  provisions  will  pro- 
vide a  workable  means  whereby  the  Com- 
mission can  identify  and  proceed  again.st 
illegal  operators  masquerading  as  legit- 
imate exempt  cooperative  transportation 
operations.  At  the  same  time  the  revised 
.scope  of  this  limitation  will  enable  bona 
fide  agricultural  cooperatives  to  continue 
to  provide  farm  services  without  sub- 
stantially affecting  our  national  common 
carrier  system. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  sections  203(b)(5)  and 
220  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  ab.sonce  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  v.ill  call  the  roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr  Pre.sident,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  cons>?nt  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Lausche  in  the  chain.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  foUowine  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr  FrLBRicHTi, 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
without  amendment: 

HR  16911.  .\n  act  to  provide  for  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  facility  based  en  special 
drawing  rights  In  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rcpt.  No 
1164). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
en  Armed  Services: 

Gen  Harold  Keith  Johnson.  Army  of  the 
United  States  (major  general.  US  .\rmy),  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
general;  and 

Gen.  William  Chllds  Westmoreland.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
.^rmy),  for  appointment  as  Chief  of  Staff, 
U.S.  Army 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services; 

Ernest  Louis  Massad,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Reserve  .\ffalrs. 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 

Vice  Adm.  Waldemar  F  A.  Wendt.  U.3. 
Navy,  for  commands  and  other  duties  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  for  appointment  XO 
the  grade  of  admiral  while  so  serving. 

By  Mr    M.\NSFIELD   (for  Mr.  FrLBRicHT) 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign   Relations, 
reported  favorably,  with  resen-atlons: 

Executive   J.   90th   Congress,   first   session. 
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Tax  Convention  with  Brazil.  Executive  N. 
90th  Congress,  first  session,  Tax  Convention 
with  Prance;  and  Executive  D  89th  Con- 
gress, first  session.  Tax  Convention  with 
the  Philippines  i  Exec    Rept    No    5). 

i 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    FANNIN 

S.  3579  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  number  of  con- 
gressional alternates  authorized  to  be  nom- 
inated for  each  vacancy  at  the  Military. 
Naval,  and  Air  Force  Academies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services 

I  Sea  the  remarks  of  Mr    Fannin  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  i 
Bv  Mr  BOGGS 

S  3580.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Abid 
Mohluddln:  to  the  Corrunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 

S  358i..A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  Glen 
Rainsav,.Jo  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD   (for  himself  and 
Mr  Metcald  : 

S.  3582  A  bli;  to  amend  section  122  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
use  of  Federal-aid  secondary  system  funds  in 
retirement  of  certain  bonds;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works 
By  Mr    METCALF: 

S  3583  A  bill  to  extend  the  previsions 
of  certain  laws  relating  to  housing  and  ur- 
ban development  to  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency 

S.  3584  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pao  Pen 
Lee,  Hang  K^un  Sze;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciar:' 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr   Metcalp  when  he 
Introduced    the    first   above-mentioned   bKl, 
which  apDe..r  under  a  separate  heading,  i 
By  Mr   PERCY: 

S.  3585    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Myong-Sok 
Chu;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON   iby  request): 

S.  3586.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  certain  land  claims  of  Alaska  natives,  and 
for  other  piirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading,  i 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho: 

S.  3587.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benedlcto 
Inchausti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  BARTLETT: 

S.  3588.  A  bill  to  amend  the  1964  amend- 
ments to  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr   Bartlett  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BAYH: 

S.  3589  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  highway 
known  as  U.S.  Highway  No.  41  between 
Chicago.  Ill  .  and  EvansvlUe.  Ind..  shall 
be  designated  as  part  of  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Bayh  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

S.  3579— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
TO  INCREASE  THE  NUMBER  OF' 
CONGRESSIONAL  ALTERNATES 
AUTHORIZED  TO  BE  NOMINATED 
FOR  VACANCIES  IN  THE  MILI- 
TARY. NAVAL,  AND  AIR  FORCE 
ACADEMIES 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 


amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
increase  the  number  of  congressional 
alternates  authorized  to  be  nominated 
for  vacancies  at  the  service  academies. 

This  bill  would  increase  from  six  to 
10  the  number  of  candidates  a  Member 
of  Congress  may  nominate  to  each  va- 
cancy he  has  at  the  Naval.  Military,  and 
Air  Force  Academies.  As  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors,  I  can  affirm  that  the 
pasvsage  of  this  legislation  is  badly 
needed  in  view  of  increasing  candidate 
recruitment  problems  faced  by  the  serv- 
ice academies.  The  increased  number  of 
candidates  which  would  result  from  this 
bill,  or  H.R.  13593  recently  passed  by  the 
House,  would  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  this  problem  and  help  assure  an  ade- 
quate number  of  qualified  candidates 
each  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
much  needed  legislation  will  receive 
prompt  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  >  Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair  i.  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  ^S.  3579'  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  nu'n- 
ber  of  congressional  alternates  author- 
ized to  be  nominated  for  each  vacancy 
at  the  Military.  Naval,  and  Air  Force 
Academies,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fannin. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


S.  3583— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATir.^G  TO  EXTENSION  TO  THE 
TRUST  TERRITORY  OF  THE  PA- 
CIFIC ISLANDS  CERTAIN  FEDERAL 
HOUSING    LAWS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  certain  laws  re- 
lating to  housing  and  urban  development 
to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

Mr.  President,  the  intent  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  is  to  extend  to  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
certain  of  the  Federal  housing  laws  in- 
cluding the  loan  guarantee  provisions  of 
the  housing  act.  At  the  present  time  the 
act  does  not  apply  in  the  trust  territory. 
Adequate  and  safe  housing  is  a  serious 
lack  in  all  of  the  major  islands  of  this 
vast  area.  Financial  assistance  is  needed 
if  any  substantial  improvement  is  to  be 
made. 

A  recent  census  was  taken  in  the  trust 
territory  which  reported  approximately 
14.000  housing  units  throughout  the  is- 
lands. Of  this  total,  only  858  had  con- 
crete walls  and  only  247  had  concrete 
roofs.  Almost  5.000  had  thatch  roofs  and 
more  than  2.000  had  thatch  walls.  In 
view  of  the  humid  climate  of  the  area 
and  its  location  within  the  typhoon  belt 
of  the  Pacific,  this  kind  of  housing  falls 
far  short  of  the  minimum  standards 
sought  by  the  Micronesians. 

The  proposed  amendments  seek  to 
make  available  guarantee  support  for 
private  individuals  who  wish  to  replace 
or  to  improve  their  dwellings,  to  assist 
in  overcoming  the  urbanized  congestion 
which  is  growing  in  the  several  district 
centers  and,  in  the  event  of  natural  dis- 
aster such  as  the  recent  typhoon  which 
swept  Saipan,  to  assist  in  replacing 
damaged  or  destroyed  private  housing. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S,  3583)  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  certain  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing and  urban  development  to  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  intro- 
duced by  Mr,  Metcalf,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

S.  3586— INTRODUCTION  OF  ALASKA 

NATI\'E    LAND    CLAIMS    LEGISLA- 
TION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, by  request,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  certain  land  claims  of  Alaska  natives, 
and  for  other  purposes.  This  measuif 
was  transmitted  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  on  April  30.  1968.  and  I 
am  introducing  it  at  the  Department's 
request. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlie  Department's  letter  trans- 
mittin'i  the  leuislation.  the  bill  and  ,i 
short  explanation  of  the  bill's  major 
■:r.)Visians  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  rec:'ived  and  appiopriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill. 
J  It.:',  and  (  X;);a:"iat. j-i  will  i^e  piintea 
in  the  Record. 

Ths  bill  'S.  35861  to  provide  for  tlu- 
settlement  of  certain  land  claims  oi 
A'aski  nit\e«,  aad  for  other  paipose.-. 
int  cdic'd  cy  M  .  Jal'ksun,  cy  reqaesi. 
was  r£c;ived.  read  tw'ce  by  its  title,  re- 
1-j  led  tj  ine  C-ininiitt.e  oi;  Inteiior  and 
In-uiar  Affair.^,  and  ordered  t j  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  3586 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thi.s 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1968". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term — 

I  a)  'Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  oi 
the  Interior; 

(b)  "Native''  means  an  Alaska  Indian. 
Eskimo,  or  Aleut  of  at  least  one-fourth  de- 
gree Alaska  Indian,  Eskimo,  or  Aleut  blooci. 
or  a  combination  thereof;  and 

ic)  "Native  group"  means  any  tribe,  band, 
clan,  village,  community,  or  association  in 
Alaska  composed  of  twenty-flve  or  more 
eligible  Natives  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  3.  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
there  is  an  immediate  need  for  a  fair  and 
just  settlement  of  all  claims  by  Natives  of 
Alaska  by  providing  (a)  a  grant  to  each  Na- 
tive group  of  title  to  their  village  sites  that 
are  now  being  used  by  .said  group  and  to  ad- 
ditional lands  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  villages 
that  will  be  needed  for  reasonable  commu- 
nity expansion  to  fulfill  future  economic 
and  social  requirements,  (b)  a  reasonable 
payi.-ient  to  Native  groups  for  the  purpose  oi 
enhancing  the  present  and  future  welfare 
of  the  Natives  in  Alaska,  and  (O  provision 
for  Native  hunting,  fishing,  trapping,  and 
berry  picking,  within  Federal  lands  not 
granted  to  the  Native  groups;  and  that  it  is 
the  purpyose  of  this  Act  to  provide  such  a 
settlement. 

DECLARATION    OF    SETTLEMENT 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
regarded  as  full  and  final  settlement  of  any 
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,ind  all  claims  against  the  United  States  based 
upon  aboriginal  right,  title,  use.  or  occu- 
pancy of  lands  m  Alaska  by  Natives  or  aris- 
ing under  the  Act  of  May  17.  1884  (23  Stat. 
24t.  or  the  Act  of  June  6.  1900  (31  Stat.  321), 
including  claims  pending  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  by  previous  authoriza- 
tion of  Congress  and  not  finalized  by  said 
Commission  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
.^ct. 

GRANT    OF    LANDS 

SEC.  5.  ( a  I  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary,  upon  his  own  initiative 
and  without  application,  is  authorized  to 
grant,  in  trust,  to  each  Native  group,  sub- 
ject to  valid  existing  rights  and  if  not  with- 
drawn for  purposes  unrelated  to  Native  use 
or  the  administration  of  Native  affairs.  (1) 
title  to  the  village  site  or  sites  now  occupied 
by  such  group,  and  (2)  title  to  such  addi- 
tional lands  in  the  vicinity  of  such  site  or 
sites  which,  in  his  judgment,  would  contrib- 
ute significantly  to  the  reasonable  commu- 
nity expansion  to  fulfill  future  economic  and 
social  requirements,  taking  into  account  such 
factors  as  population,  economic  resources  of 
said  group,  traditional  way  of  life  of  said 
i;rnup,  and  the  nature  and  value  of  the  land 
jiroposed  to  be  granted:  Provided.  That,  at 
any  time  during  the  term  of  the  trust,  the 
Secretary,  tipon  application  of  the  Native 
sroup  and  upon  the  approval  by  him  of  a 
land  use  plan  submitted  by  said  group,  shall 
terminate  the  trust  for  all  or  any  part  of  the 
lands  granted  under  this  subsection  to  said 
group.  Such  grant  may  include  a  grant  of 
title  to  noncontiguous  lands  being  used  and 
occupied  by  such  Natives  for  burial  grounds. 
turfleldf.  water  supply,  hunting  and  fishing 
tamps,  r.nd  dock  or  boat-launching  sites 
thai  are  not  withdrawn  for  other  jnirposes. 
In  the  case  of  Native  villages  in  locations 
where  there  are  not  sufficient  additional  lands 
in  Federal  ownership  to  permit  the  Secretary 
'o  make  the  grant  of  additional  lands  con- 
templated by  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
may  convey  other  lands  in  lieu  thereof  but 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  limita- 
tions that  apply  to  conveyances  of  land  with- 
in the  vicinity  of  a  village, 

(b)  Tn  no  case  may  the  grant  of  land  to 
a  Native  group  under  this  section  exceed 
fifty  thousand  acres. 

(C)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  Native  groups  who  are  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  judgment  recovered  by  the 
Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  in  Court  of  Claims 
Docket  No,  47.900, 

RESERVATIONS   AND   RESERVES 

Sec,  6.  (a)  The  areas  of  lands  and  waters 
he.-etofore  reserved  and  set  aside  by  Execu- 
tive or  Secretarial  order  for  the  use  of  the 
Native  groups  of  Akutan.  Dlomede.  Karluk. 
Unalakleet,  Venetle,  and  Wales  shall  be 
granted  in  trust  to  said  groups.  To  the  ex- 
tent such  areas  are  smaller  than  the  areas 
of  land  that  could  be  granted  to  each  group 
under  the  terms  of  section  5  of  this  Act,  addi- 
tional lands  may  be  granted  to  the  group,  in 
trust,  by  the  Secretary:  Provided.  That  the 
total  grant  shall  not  exceed  fifty  thousand 
acres. 

(b)  The  various  reserves  set  aside  by  Exe- 
cutive or  Secretarial  order  for  Native  use 
or  for  administration  of  Native  affairs,  in- 
cluding those  created  under  authority  of  the 
Act  of  May  31.  1938  (52  Stat,  593).  shall  be 
revoked,  subject  to  any  valid  existing  rights 
of  any  non-Natives,  by  the  grant  of  title  in 
trust  by  the  Secretary  of  up  to  fifty  thousand 
acres  of  land  now  covered  by  such  order  to 
the  Native  group  using  or  occupying  said 
lands  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(C)  At  any  time  during  the  term  of  the 
trust  covering  lands  granted  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary,  upon  application  of  a 
Native  group  and  upon  the  approval  by  him 
of  a  land  use  plan  submitted  by  said  group, 
shall  terminate  the  trvist  for  all  or  any  part 
of  the   lands  granted  to  said  groups, 
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(d)  The  grant  of  lands  under  this  section 
now  covered  by  an  Executive  or  .Secretarial 
order  shall  include  the  underlying  mineral 
deposits, 

INTERIM    ADMINISTR.ATION    UNDER     PfBLIC    LAND 
LAWS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  As  soon  as  po.ssible  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall, 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  withdraw 
from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under  any 
of  the  public  land  laws,  including  without 
limitation  selection  by  the  State  of  Alaska 
under  the  Statehood  Act  of  July  7.  1958  (72 
Stat.  339).  any  lands  which  he  believes  may 
be  subject  to  a  grant  to  a  Native  group  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  but  not  to  exceed  a  total 
of  20  million  acres.  Such  withdrawals  shall  be 
revoked  as  rapidly  as  grants  to  Native  groups 
permit,  A  .State  selection  ol  lands  that  are 
withdrawn  shall  not  be  approved,  regardless 
of  whether  the  selection  was  initiated  before 
or  after  the  withdrawal,  until  the  withdrawal 
is  revoked, 

( b )  A  Native  claim  based  on  use  and  oc- 
cupancy of  unwlthdrawn  land  shall  not  be 
the  basis  for  the  rejection  of  .Stale  selections 
or  other  applications  or  claims  under  the 
public  land  laws, 

(c)  Either  before  withdrawing  lands  under 
this  section  or  before  granting  a  patent  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  respect 
to  the  effect  of  the  withdrawal  or  grant  on 
the  security  of  the  United  States, 

id)  Nothing  in  this  Act  .=hall  affect  the 
rights  of  Natives  as  citizens  to  acquire  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  under  the  Native 
Allotment  Act  of  May  17.  1906  (34  Stat.  197). 
as  amended  (48  US.C.  357).  or  the  provisions 
of  other  applicable  statutes. 

(e)  Lands  granted  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall,  so  long  as  they  remain  not  subject  to 
State  or  local  taxes  on  real  estate,  continue 
to  be  regarded  as  public  lands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  the  Federal  share  of  any 
highway  project  pursuant  to  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented. 

(f)  Any  lands  granted  in  fee  or  in  trust 
under  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  right 
of  the  Secretary  to  issue  and  enforce  for  the 
protection  of  migratory  birds  regulations  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Treaty  Act.  as  amended. 

(g)  Tlie  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
any  grant  of  land  under  this  Act  subject 
to  easements  for  any  iniblic  use.  benefit,  or 
purpose,  including  easements  for  the  admin- 
istration and  utilization  of  any  Federal  lands. 

(h)  Prior  to  conveyance  of  land  tinder  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  have  its  exterior 
boundaries  surveyed.  This  requirement  for 
survey  shall  be  satisfied  withotit  continuous 
marking  of  the  line,  but  by  establishment  of 
monuments  along  all  the  boundaries,  except 
meander  courses,  by  electronic  measurement 
or  other  means,  at  intervals  of  not  more  than 
six  thousand  feet,  or  by  extension  of  the  rec- 
tangular system  of  surveys  over  the  areas 
conveyed.  Conveyances  of  .surveyed  lands 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  plats  of 
survey,  and  those  for  unsurveyed  lands  shall, 
following  survey,  be  so  conformed. 

TRUSTS 

Sec.  8.  lai  Title  to  land  granted  under  this 
.'^ct  to  a  Native  group  in  trust  shall  be  held 
by  the  United  States  in  trust,  acting  through 
the  Secretary  as  trustee.  The  term  of  a  trust 
established  by.  or  pursuant  to.  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  twenty-five  years  from  the 
date  of  any  grant  made  under  this  Act.  and 
when  the  trust  terminates  it  shall  be  liqui- 
dated in  :iccordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
trust  instrument  or  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  if  there  is  no  trust  instrument,  or 
as  prescribed  in  sections  5  and  6  of  this  Act. 
Whenever  a  distribution  of  capital  or  income 
of  the  trust  is  made  to  the  Native  group,  the 
finding  of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  qualified 
recipients  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 


(b)  The  Secretary,  as  trustee,  under  this 
Act  shall  have  the  powers  .md  duties  set 
forth  in  the  deed  of  trust,  including  without 
limitation,  subdivision,  management,  and 
disposal  by  sale,  lease,  or  other  method,  of 
the  lands  or  interests  therein,  except  the 
inlneral  interests  in  lands  granted  under 
section  5  of  this  Act,  investment  and  rein- 
vestment of  the  proceeds,  and  distribution 
of  income  or  capital  of  the  trust  to  the  Na- 
tive group  and  he  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
laws  of  Alaska  governing  the  execution  of 
trusts.  In  the  disposal  of  any  tract  of  land 
under  the  trust,  the  trustee  shall  give  a 
right  of  first  refusal  to  the  occupant  thereof. 
The  title  to  land  conveyed  by  the  trustee  to 
a  Native  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  May  26.  1926  (44 
Stat.  692;  48  US.C.  355a),  with  respect  to 
lands  conveyed  to  Natives  in  townsites  es- 
tablished under  section  11  of  the  Act  of 
March  3.  1891  (26  Stat.  1099;  48  US.C  355). 
;us  supplemented  by  the  Act  of  February  26. 
1948  (62  Stat,  35;  48  U.S.C.  355e).  The 
trustee  may  convey  without  compensation 
to  private  religious,  charitable,  or  educa- 
tional institutions  or  organizations  the  land 
occupied  by  buildings  of  facilities  owned  by 
them  on  the  date  the  trust  is  established, 
where  such  buildings  or  facilities  are  .situ- 
ated within  the  Ijoundaries  of  the  land  to 
be  granted  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

MINERALS 

Sec.  9.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights  of 
.iny  non-Native,  the  Secretary  upon  granting 
In  trust  or  in  lee  any  lands  under  section  5 
of  this  Act  to  a  Native  group  shall  grant  to 
the  Corporation  established  by  .section  10  of 
this  Act  title  to  all  mineral  deposius  in  said 
lands  together  with  the  right  to  mine  and 
remove  the  same  under  leases  issued  by  said 
Corporation.  Said  Corp<->ration  shall  hold  such 
minerals  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  each 
Native  group  having  the  surface  lands  and 
shall  administer  the  trust  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
laws  of  .Alaska  governing  the  execution  of 
trust  All  revenues  received  by  the  Corpora- 
tion in  the  administration  of  .-uch  trust  shall 
be  shared  equally  each  year  wnth  the  Native 
group  that  has  title  to  the  lands  from  which 
such  receipts  were  derived.  Whenever  the 
trust  terminates  by  reason  of  the  dissolution 
of  said  Corporation  or  by  subsequent  Act  of 
Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  convey  title  to 
such  mineral  deposits,  subject  to  valid  exist- 
ing rights,  to  the  Native  group  having  title  to 
the  surface  lands. 

.NATn-E    ECONOMIC    IMPROVEMENT    CORPORATION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  There  shall  be  established  a 
single  nonprofit  statewide  Native  Economic 
Improvement  Corporation,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Corporation."  for  the  pur- 
ix>se  of  promoting  economic  opportunity  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Natives  and  their  descend- 
ants in  Alaska.  Tlie  Corporation  shall  be 
organized  .%s  approved  by  the  Secretary  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska.  The  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Corporation  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Natives  in  Alaska  on  a  basis, 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  which  will 
assure  adequate  representation  of  all  such 
Natives  and  their  descendants.  The  Board 
shall  appoint  a  manager  of  the  Corporation 
and  such  other  officers  as  the  Board  deems 
desirable  to  serve  at  the  Board's  pleasure,  and 
shall  fix  their  compensation.  It  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  manager  to  carry  out 
the  Corporation's  functions  in  a  business- 
like manner  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  .Act  and  the  policies  and  directives  of 
the  Board.  The  manager  shall  select  the  Cor- 
poration's agents  and  employees,  define  their 
duties,  and  fix  their  compensation. 

(b)  The  Corporation,  in  accordance  with 
such  standards  as  the  Commission  estab- 
lished by  this  Act  may  from  time  to  lime 
prescribe,  may,  air>ong  other  things: 

( 1 )  Initiate  and  coordinate  the  preparation 
of  long-range  overall  economic  development 
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programs      for      the      Natives      and      their 
descendants: 

1 2)  Poster  surveys  and  studies  to  provide 
data  required  for  the  preparation  of  specific 
plans  and  programs  of  development: 

(3)  Promote  private  Investment  In  enter- 
prises or  activities  which  will  Improve  the 
ec(jnomlc  status  of  Natives  and  their  de- 
sc<»ndants: 

(4)  Develop,  establish,  operate,  and  main- 
tain various  bu.slness  enterprises  or  Invest 
in  such  enterprises  to  develop,  improve,  and 
utilize  skills  and  capabilities  of  the  Natives 
and  their  descendants: 

(5)  Make  loans  to  Natives  and  their  de- 
scendants in  Alaska  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions  to  finance  plant  construction,  re- 
construction, conversion,  or  expansion,  the 
acquisition  of  equipment,  facilities,  machin- 
ery, supplies,  or  materials,  and  for  any  other 
purpose  that  wUl  promote  effectively  eco- 
nomic development  for  the  Natives  and  their 
descendants  in  Alaska,  where  financial  assist- 
ance applied  for  is  not  otherwise  available  on 
reasonable  terms: 

i6)  Make  grants  to  one  or  more  Native 
groups  for  the  development  and  operation 
and  maintenance  of  projects  which  will  pro- 
mote the  wsliare  of  the  Natives  and  their  de- 
scendaxits:  and 

1 7)  Le.^se  competitively,  m  accordance 
with  soimd  conservation  principles  and 
pnctices.  the  minenls  held  in  trust  by  :he 
Corporation. 

ic)  The  Corporation  shall  not  be  regarded 
.IS  an  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States 
for  any  purpose  and  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  responsible  for  the  Corporation's  ac- 
tions or  debts.  The  members  of  the  Board, 
the  manager  and  the  other  officers,  agents, 
and  employees  of  the  Corporation  shall  not 
be  regarded  .is  Federal  employees  for  any 
purpose 

'di  The  Corporation  shall  at  all  times 
maintain  complete  .ind  accur;,te  books  .if 
account  .md  .-ecords  which  -hall  be  reviewed 
by  said  Commission  periodicallv  The  Crni- 
mission  shall  periodically  report'  to  the  Con- 
gress, through  the  Secretary  and  the  Presi- 
dent, but  at  no  less  than  three-vear  inter- 
vals on  the  activities  and  flnanclai  condition 
of  the  Corporation.  , 

TA.KATION 

Sec  II.  So  long  as  the  lands  granted  to  a 
Native  group  by  this  Act  and  the  minerals 
granted  to  the  Corporation  are  held  by  such 
group  or  bv  a  Native  or  his  descendants  or 
by  the  Corporation  In  fee  or  in  trust,  such 
land  and  minerals  shall  not  be  subject  to 
State  or  local  ta.xes  upon  real  estate  Rents. 
Issues,  profits,  royalties,  and  other  revenues 
or  proceeds  derived  from  such  lands  by  a 
Native  or  his  descendant  or  a  non-Native 
shall  be  .subject  to  Federal  and  State  or  local 
tajt  laws.  Payments  made  under  this  Act  or 
under  any  State  statute  to  the  Corporation 
shall  not  be  taxed  to  the  Corporation.  Lease- 
hold or  other  interests  in  such  lands  held  by 
non-Natives  may  be  taxed  as  provided  by 
State  law.  No  part  of  anv  per  capital  dis'- 
tributlon  made  by  a  Native  group  of  any  or 
all  of  the  funds  granted  to  said  group  under 
section  14  of  this  Act  or  of  any  or  all  of  the 
mineral  revenues  paid  to  said  group  by  the 
Corporation  under  section  9  of  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  Income  tax. 
The  Corporation  shall  be  organized  and  op- 
erated In  a  manner  which  will  enable  such 
Corporation  to  qualify  for  tax  exemption  un- 
der section  501  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954 

ENROLLMENT 

Sec  12  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  a  roll 
of  Natives,  and  he  shall  prepare  a  roster  of 
Native  groups  eligible  to  receive  any  grant 
imder  this  Act  Such  roll  and  roster  shall 
be  determined  as  of  the  date  of  this  Act. 
Rolls  of  Natives  and  descendants  eligible  to 
vote  m  any  election  held  pursuant  to  this 
Act  may  be  prepared  by  the  Secretary  from 
time  to  time.  Before  any  such  roster  or  roll 


is  finally  approved  by  the  Secretary,  it  shall 
be  published  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  find 
to  be  practicable  and  effective,  and  an  op- 
portunity shall  be  given  to  lodge  protests 
thereto.  The  Secretary's  findings  shall  be 
conclusive.  Each  Native  shall  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  be  enrolled  In  the  city, 
town,  or  village  In  which  or  nearest  which 
he  resides  or  In  the  city.  town,  or  village  from 
which  an  ancestor  came,  under  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Secretary. 

ABORIGINAL  USE 

Sec  13  The  Secretary-  may  permit  the  Na- 
tives of  Alaska  to  use  for  fifty  years  or  less 
from  the  date  of  this  Act  exclusively  for 
hunting,  fishing,  trapping,  and  berrypicking 
purposes  any  land  in  Alaska  that  is  (^wned 
by  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with 
applicable  State  and  Federal  laws  and  regu- 
lations and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  head 
of  the  agency  administering  such  land  Any 
patents  or  leases  hereafter  issued  for  such 
lands  pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act, 
or  the  public  land,  mining,  or  mineral  leasing 
laws,  shall  contain  a  reservation  to  the  United 
States  of  the  right  to  Issue  for  nonexclusive 
hunting,  fishing,  trapping,  and  berrypicking 
purposes,  permits  for  up  to  1ft y  years  from 
the  date  of  this  Act 

GRANT 

Sec.  14.  (a)  In  lieu  of  according  the  Na- 
tives any  right  to  recover  compensation  for 
the  extlngtiishment  of  aboriginal  title,  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  and  de- 
posited in  a  special  account  In  the  United 
States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Natives 
siich  sums  as  may  be  ii"cess.iry  to  make  a 
grant  to  each  Native  group  1 1  )  in  an  amount 
computed  on  the  basis  of  33.000  for  eich  Na- 
tive in  said  groun.  except  that,  in  the  case 
of  any  TUnglt  and  Haida  Natives  in  .said 
group,  there  shall  be  deducted  their  pro 
rnta  share,  after  attrrneys'  fees  and  litiga- 
tion expenses,  of  the  money  judgment 
awarded  to  thrm  in  Court  of  Claims  docket 
numbered  47.900.  or  (2)  In  the  --mount  of 
S180  million,  whichever  Is  the  lesser  sum. 
One-third  of  the  grant  shall  be  deposited 
Into  the  special  account  during  fiscal  j-ear 
1971  and  the  remainder  deposited  Into  the 
account  in  equal  amounts  in  each  of  the 
succeeding  four  fiscal  years  and  shall  earn 
interest  in  the  amount  of  4  percent  per 
annum. 

(b)  Each  year  the  Secretary  shall  appor- 
tion 90  percent  of  the  funds  then  in  the 
special  account  among  the  Native  groups  In 
Alaska  The  apportionment  shall  be  In  the 
ratio  that  the  number  of  Natives  in  each 
Native  group  bears  to  all  of  the  Natives.  The 
funds  apportioned  among  each  Native  group 
may  be  advanced,  expended.  Invested,  or 
reinvested  for  any  purpose  that  is  author- 
ized by  the  governing  organization  of  the 
Native  group  and  that  is  approved  by  the 
Commission  established  by  this  Act.  Each 
year  the  remaining  funds  then  in  the  spe- 
cial account  shall  be  credited  to  the  Cor- 
poration and  such  funds,  together  with  all 
other  revenues  available  to  the  Corporation, 
may  be  expended  by  the  Corporation.  In  ac- 
cordance with  an  annual  budget  prepared 
by  the  Corptiraiion  and  approved  bv  said 
Commission. 

(C)  Before  apportioning  any  money  under 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion to  the  Native  groups  composed  of  Tllnglt 
and  Haida  Natives  who  participated  in  or 
received  benefits  from,  the  Judgment  awarded 
to  the  TUnglt  and  Haida  Natives  in  Court  of 
Claims  docket  numbered  47,900,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  deduct  the  pro  rata  share,  alter 
the  deduction  of  attorneys'  fees  and  litiga- 
tion expenses,  of  said  money  judgment. 

METLAKAHTLA    INDIANS 

Sec.  15.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  the  Native  groups  of  Metla- 
kahtla  Indians  In  the  Annette  Island  Reser- 
vation but  such  groups  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  any  benefits  the  Corporation  may 
provide. 


ALASKA    native    COMMISSION 

Sec.  16.  In  order  to  assist  the  Secretary  in 
the  administration  of  this  Act,  the  President 
may  appoint  an  Alaska  Native  Commission 
of  not  to  exceed  three  members  who  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  .\ 
majority  of  the  members  shall  have  beeii 
residents  of  Alaska  for  one  or  more  yeari^ 
preceding  appointment.  The  Commission 
shall  be  located  without  the  Department  l: 
the  Interior  and  shall  have  the  duties  and 
powers  prescribed  In  this  Act  and  such  other 
duties  and  powers  as  the  Secretary  may  from 
time  to  time  delegate.  The  Secretary  shall 
also  prescribe  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
to  the  members  and  provide  for  payment  tf 
Commission  expenses,  including  employ- 
ment of  necessary  personnel.  The  Secretary 
may  utilize,  with  or  without  reimbursement 
personnel  and  facilities  of  the  Department  A 
the  Interior  to  assist  the  Commission  in 
carrying  out  its  functions. 

NATIONAL    FOREST    LANDS 

Sec.  17.  The  Native  groups  shall  qualify 
as  communities  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 6 (a I   of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sfc.  18.  (a»  There  are  authorized  lo  be 
aporjjriated  to  tie  Secret:  ry  such  sums  ay 
may  be  ne.csr.iry  to  difray  the  co.ts  of  the 
planning,  subdUl'lon.  .^ur.ey,  managen-ient. 
a-.d  dispo.sal  ;f  la.'vJs  u  :der  this  Act,  either 
d.rcctly  by  the  Secretary  i.r  by  coiitra.t.  and 
tj  vuy  the  cxj.'nres  of  the  Commission  es- 
ta  -liiiied  fc\  I  is  Act.  and  to  .arry  uut  func- 
tlj.  s  ..uthoi;zed  by  this  Act.  Such  sum.; 
;hall   be   avail  'jle   until  expei.ded. 

ibi  The/e  is  a;i":i.jr.zed  to  be  ap.;rop:-i- 
ateJ  ; -J  the  Serreiary  su-h  sums  ;.s  may  Y.c 
necessary  to  pay  fll  reasonable  pttDrnevb' 
fees  ma  fc:;je..ses  actually  incurred  by  aiiV 
Native  or  Native  ^r-nip.  as  determined  by 
the  3e.r:tary.  m  connection  with  any  claini.s 
pendl:.'g  at  the  date  of  eraetment  cf  this 
Act  before  the  Indian  Claims  C:.mni:ssloii. 
wr.ich  na\e  'oe;;!  urmlnatec  by  reason  ol 
section  4  of  this  Act. 

(c)  At  the  beginning  of  each  Congress 
the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
the  grants  made  under  this  Act  and  an  esti- 
mate of  the  time  needed  to  complete  the 
grants.  The  reporting  may  be  discontinued 
when  the  grants  are  substantially  completed. 

REPEAL 

Sec.  19.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  Mav  25, 
1926  144  Stat.  630:  48  U.S.C.  355c)  is  hereby 
repealed. 

The  letter  and  explanation,  presented 
by  Mr.  Jackson,  are  as  follows: 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Ofuce  of  the  Secf.etary, 

Washmyton.  D.C..  April  30.  1968. 
Hon.  Henrv  M  Jackson. 

Chairman.   Committee  on   Interior   and   In- 
sulir  Affairs.    U.S.   Senate.    Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear   Mr    Chairman:    Since   transmitting 
legislation  to  the  Congress  last  June  to  set- 
tle the  claims  of  Alaska  Natives  which  was 
introduced  rs  S.   1964.  a  new  bill    (S.  2906 1 
prepared  by  the  Governor  of  Alaska's  Task 
Force  on  Native  Land  Claims  was  introduced 
That  bill,  in  our  opinion,  represents  signif- 
icant   progress    toward    reaching    agreement 
among  the  interested  parties  on  the  princi- 
ples for  an  equitable  settlement  of  the  lona- 
.sianding  prcblem. 

The  early  resolution  of  this  matter  would 
be  of  inestimable  significance  not  only  to 
the  Alaska  Natives  who  make  up  about  25 
percent  ol  the  State's  civilian  population,  but 
also  to  all  citizens  of  the  State. 

We  believe  that  this  Issue  Is  one  of  the 
most  Important  Indian  matters  before  the 
90th  Congress.  President  Johnson  in  his  mes- 
sage "The  Forgotten  American"  urged 
"prompt  action  en  legislation  to: 
"Give  the  native  people  of  Alaska  title  to 
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the  lands  they  occupy  and  need  to  sustain 
their  villages. 

■  Give  them  rights  to  use  additional  lands 
and  water  for  hunting,  trapping  and  fishing 
10  maintain  their  traditional  way  of  life.  If 
thev  so  choose. 

■Award  them  compensation  commensurate 
with  the  value  of  any  lands  taken  from 
them  " 

Enclosed  is  a  projxjsed  bill  which  carries 
out  the  three  principles  outlined  by  the 
President.  We  urge  its  early  enactment  In 
'ieu  of  S.  1964  or  S.  2906. 

The  Act  of  May  17,  1884  (23  Stat  24), 
providing  a  civil  government  for  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska,  declared  that  the  Natives 
shall  not  be  disturbed  in  the  possession  of 
any  lands  actually  In  their  use  and  occu- 
pation or  now  claimed  by  them,  but  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  such  per- 
sons may  acquire  title  to  such  lands  is  re- 
served for  future  legislation  by  Congress."  .A 
.similar  provision  is  contained  in  the  Act  of 
June  6.  1900  (31  Stat.  321).  which  provided 
,1 1  nil  government  for  Alaska. 

In  the  absence  of  Congressional  action,  the 
Natives  cannot  be  given  full  title  to  the 
lands  they  have  traditionally  used  and  oc- 
cupied. Moreover,  since  the  Natives  have  a 
Federal  guarantee  that  they  shall  not  i)0 
disturbed  in  their  u'-.e  and  occupation  i.f 
Inids.  we  do  not  feel  that  we  car,  allow  la;ids 
to  be  patented  to  the  State  under  the  land 
selection  provisions  of  the  Alaska  Statehood 
Act.  July  7,  1958  (72  Stat.  339),  In  the  face 
of  the  Natives'  claims  that  they  have  tradi- 
tionally been  using  and  occupying  such 
lands.  To  allow  these  lands  to  pass  Into  other 
ownership  would  pre-empt  from  Congress 
•he  power  to  exercise  its  right  and  obliga- 
tion to  decide  this  issue,  and  would  deny 
the  Alaska  Natives  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire title  to  lands  which  in  many  instances. 
It  IS  generally  admitted,  they  have  openly 
.^nd  continuously  used  and  occupied  frc^m  a 
period  that  antedated  the  purchase  of  Alaska 
'oy  the  United  States. 

When  Congress  recognizes  an  aboriginal 
t:tle.  as  it  did  in  the  Act  of  June  19.  1935 
(49  Stat.  388).  with  respect  to  the  claims  of 
the  Tllnglt  and  Haida  Indians  to  compensa- 
tion for  the  expropriation  by  the  United 
States  of  lands  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and 
for  failure  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
their  property  rights  from  usurpation  by 
non-Indians,  the  Natives  acquire  a  compen- 
.sable  ownership  Interest  in  the  land  that  Is 
protected  by  the  due-process  clause  ol  the 
Constitution. 

The  extent  to  which  aboriginal  or  Indian 
title  Is  to  be  recognized  Is  exclusively  a  policy 
matter  for  Congressional  determination.  In 
the  past.  Congress  has  repeatedly  shown 
great  respect  for  aboriginal  title  and  has 
dealt  most  generously  with  the  Indian  peo- 
ple. Once  the  Congress  recognizes  the  Gov- 
ernment's obligations  to  pay  just  compen- 
sation for  Indian  title,  the  courts  have 
consistently  held  that  the  applicable  stand- 
.ird  of  valuation.  In  the  absence  of  a  statu- 
tory provision  to  the  contrary,  is  the  same 
rs  if  the  Indians  held  the  property  In  fee 
-:mple  ownership. 

We  have  long  grappled  with  the  problem  of 
providing  a  fair  and  equitable  settlement  to 
'!-ie  Natives'  land  claims.  We  have  come  to 
realize,  however,  that  there  is  no  easy  solu- 
■:on  that  is  equitable  to  all.  A  number  ol 
;  reposals  have  been  made  In  the  past.  They 
i.ave.  however,  met  considerable  opposition 
:rom  the  various  interested  parties. 

While  S.  1964  and  S.  2906  generally  adhere 
to  the  principles  set  out  by  the  President. 
'.ve  believe  that  they  have  some  basic  short- 

i  mings  Upon  further  consideration,  we 
row  believe  that  the  proposal  (S.  1964)  to 
L-rant  jurisdiction  to  the  United  States  Court 

f  Claims  to  adjudicate  a  general  claim  on 

chalf  of  all  Natives  of  Alaska  and  to  render 

.Liiment  based  on  the  market  value  of  the 
Natives'  aboriginal  title  as  cf  March  30.  1867. 
•he  date  ol  purchase  of  Alaska  by  the  United 
s>tates,  does  not  now  offer  the  best  approach 


to  the  problem.  Moreover,  because  of  the 
length  of  time  involved  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings to  determine  the  extent  of  Indian  title 
and  Its  value,  and  the  difficulties  attendant 
to  obtaining  the  detailed  factual  informa- 
tion upon  which  to  base  such  a  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  the  vast  area  of  the 
State  of  Alaska,  we  no  longer  recommend 
Judicial  determination  of  Native  claims.  It  Is 
our  position  that  after  weighing  the  equities 
involved  and  the  data  available,  the  Con- 
gress can  arrive  at  a  Just  solution  to  this 
complex  problem. 

S.  2906.  on  the  other  hand,  while  pro- 
viding for  a  more  generous  settlement,  la 
objectionable  In  three  major  aspects. 

First,  in  our  opinion  the  grant  of  40  million 
acres  to  the  Natives  Is  much  greater  than  is 
required  to  give  them  title  to  the  lands  they 
need  lor  village  expansion  The  purpose  of  a 
land  settlement  of  this  magnitude  is  clearly 
to  allow  the  Natives  to  select  land  primarily 
for  investment  purposes  While  we  recognize 
the  need  of  the  Natives  for  resources  that  will 
provide  continuing  income  to  facilitate  their 
transition  to  a  wage-oriented  society,  we  be- 
lieve this  need  can  be  met  far  more  equitably 
by  providing  ready  cash. 

Second,  we  believe  that  the  land  selection 
provisions  of  S  2906  are  far  too  cumbersome 
and  complicated.  The  legislation  should  pro- 
vide a  workable,  speedy,  and  simple  mecha- 
nism for  granting  to  each  Native  group  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  land  to  meet  its  needs. 

S.  2906  would  not  be  speedy.  On  the  con- 
trary. It  would  let  the  selection  process  drag 
on  for  25  years. 

Also,  we  continue  to  advocate  the  basic 
land  grant  provisions  contained  in  S.  1964. 
They  would  grant  to  the  various  groups  ihc 
village  sites  they  occupy,  and  additional  lands 
within  the  environs  of  those  sites  that  will 
contribute  significantly  to  the  livelihood  of 
the  Natives  The  maximum  acreage  for  any 
group  would  he  .'50.000  acres,  which  should  be 
adequate  to  meet  the  Natives'  needs,  both 
present  and  future 

In  addition,  we  do  not  believe  that  there 
Is  any  need  for  an  adjudication  of  Native 
claims  by  a  Commission.  While  we  support 
the  need  for  a  Commission,  its  role  should 
be  directed  to  monitoring  the  use  of  the 
funds  available  to  the  villages  .and  Native 
corporation.  Native  representation  on  such 
a  Commission  would  clearly  be  desirable,  but 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  legislation  should 
provide  for  Its  control  by  the  Natives  as  In 
S.  2906.  The  President  should  be  free  to 
choose  the  best  people  available. 

Further,  we  are  opposed  to  the  provision 
In  S.  2906  which  would  require  a  Federal 
agency  to  justify  to  the  Commission  that  its 
lands  are  needed  for  public  purposes,  and 
to  any  provisions  authorizing  a  grant  of 
various  wildlife  and  recreational  reserva- 
tions. We  also  oppose  the  provision  related 
to  National  forests.  The  needs  of  the  Native 
groups  bounded  by  National  forest  lands  can 
be  met  from  the  400.000  acres  of  such  lands 
allowed  the  State  under  section  6(a)  of  the 
Alaska  Statehood  Act. 

Third,  we  believe  that  an  open-ended  pro- 
vision for  utilizing  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
revenues  would  not  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  Natives  or  the  Nation.  If  Alaskan  OCS 
receipts  do  not  live  up  to  expectations,  such 
a  mechanism  as  outlined  in  S.  2906  might 
result  in  the  Natives  obtaining  less  than 
adequate  compensation,  leaving  Congress 
with  the  possibility  of  facing  the  issue  again 
in  the  future.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Shelf  proves  to  be  a  bountiful  producer,  the 
revenues  to  the  Natives  might  far  exceed 
any  reasonable  relationship  to  the  Natives' 
claims.  It  is  our  cpinicn  that  a  more  definite 
and  more  equitable  solution  would  be  to 
grant  the  Natives  a  fixed  cash  settlement, 
based  on  the  value  of  the  lands  taken  from 
them  as  recommended  in  the  President's 
message  en  Indians. 

In  the  .'.bsence  of  lengthy  and  costly  liti- 
gation it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  pre- 
cise  value   of   the   Natives'   claims. 


The  economic  needs  of  Alaska's  Natives  are 
unquestioned.  Native  housing  Is  generally 
considered  to  be  the  most  primitive  and 
dilapidated  oi  any  occupied  by  native  people 
in  the  United  States  Income  is  lower  and 
unemployment  higher  than  among  Indians 
anywhere.  Increcised  acculturation,  the  ab- 
sence of  employment  opportunities,  and  the 
ever-decreesing  availability  of  subsistence 
opportunities  have  contributed  to  a  grow- 
ing dependence  on  welfare.  Exposure  to  the 
white  man's  way  of  life  has  generated  in  the 
Native  needs  he  had  never  known,  without 
adequate  means  for  their  satisfaction. 

In  the  valuation  process  tJiere  are  a  num- 
ber of  variables : 

(1)  The  extent  of  the  Natives'  aboriginal 
title. 

(2)  The  date  or  dates  as  of  which  the  val- 
vtlon  should  be  made. 

(3)  The  actual  value  of  the  lands  on  those 
dates. 

A  rough  approximation  of  value  can  be 
derived  from  the  Tllnglt  and  Haida  award  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  The  Court  held  that  the 
Indians  had  established  aboriginal  Indian 
title  to  virtually  the  entire  Alaskan  archipel- 
ago by  their  exclusive  use  and  occupancy 
of  that  area  from  time  immemorial.  Based 
on  the  standards  adopted  by  the  Court  of 
Claims.  It  Is  possible  that  the  various  Indian. 
Eskimo,  and  Aleut  groups  could  establish 
abou-lglnal  title  to  practically  all  of  the  re- 
maining area  of  Alaska,  roughly  350  million 
acres.  This  land  would  be  worth  over  $150 
million  at  the  Tlinglt  and  Haida  valuation 
which  averaged  43  cents  an  acre. 

We  believe  that  m  line  with  the  prlnflples 
outlined  by  the  President  ih  it  a  .settlement 
involving  up  to  50  000  acres  per  >  illaae  that 
will  total  some  8  to  10  inllllcn  acres.  plu.«  the 
payment  cf  $3,000  per  person  or  $180  mi!:;on. 
whichever  is  ihe  lesser,  Is  an  equitable  and 
just  settlement  for  these  claims.  In  addition, 
we  are  aware  that  the  Stale  of  Al.iska  has 
recently  pas.sed  legislation  providing  for  pay- 
ment to  the  Natives  annually  of  5  percent  of 
the  revenues  derived  from  lands  .selected  by 
the  St  Ate  under  the  Alaska  Stat^ehond  Act  up 
to  a  maximum  of  S-50  million.  While  -.ve  ,,:c 
concerned  that  this  action  has  been  made 
contingent  upon  this  Department's  lifting 
the  "freeze"  on  the  patenting  of  SUvte  selec- 
Uons  that  conflict  with  Native  claims,  we  are 
very  pleased  that  the  State  has  evidenced  a 
desire  to  ioin  with  the  Federal  Government 
in  contributing  to  an  equitable  resolution 
of  this  problem  It  is  our  hope  that  the  State 
will  see  fit  to  amend  Its  legislation  to  provide 
that  a  larger  portion  of  its  annual  contribu- 
tions be  channeled  to  the  Native  Economic 
Improvement  Corporation  proposed  In  our 
bill  in  order  that  it  may  be  used  for  projects 
that  wnu  provide  continuing  Income  to 
Alaska's  Natives. 

Accordingly,  the  enclosed  proposed  bill,  we 
believe,  would  adequately  provide  an  equi- 
table settlement  to  the  Natives. 

Also,  enclosed  is  a  brief  explanation  ol  its 
major  provisions. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
tWs   legislative   proposal    is   in   accord    with 
the  President's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stewart  L.  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

BRrEF  Explanation  of  Major  Provisions  cf 
Proposed  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1968 

1.  The  proposal  would  provide  that  the 
benefits  accruing  under  legislation  to  the 
Native  groups  shall  be  in  full  and  final  set- 
tlement of  any  and  all  claims  based  on  abo- 
riginal use.  etc,,  or  arising  under  an  1884  and 
1900  statute  This  settlement  would  include 
claims  now  pending  before  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  under  other  Acts  of  Congress  but 
not  finalized  by  the  'Commission  on  the  date 
of  enactment  'The  proposal  authorizes  appro- 
priations to  pay  reasonable  attorney  fees  and 
expenses  in  connection  with  these  claims 

2.  The  proposal  would  define  Native  groups 
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to  mean  tribes,  bands,  clans,  villages,  com- 
munjtles.  or  associations  in  Alaska  composed 
of  25  or  more  Natives  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

3  The  proposal  would  authorize  the  mak- 
ing of  a  grant  in  trust  to  each  Native  group 
of  unwithdrawn  land  or  village  sites  and  ad- 
ditional lands  for  future  economic  and  social 
well-being.  The  maximum  grant  to  any  Na- 
tive group  would  be  50.000  .\cres.  At  any  time 
during  the  term  of  the  trust  the  Secretary 
upon  application  of  the  group  and  approval 
by  him  of  a  land  use  plan  shall  terminate  the 
trust  for  all  or  part  of  the  lands  granted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  said  group  The  land  grant 
may  include  title  and  trust  to  noncontiguous 
lands  being  used  and  occupied  by  the  Natives 
for  various  purposes  such  as  burial  grounds, 
air  fields,  water  supply,  and  hunting  and  fish- 
ing imps.  In  any  case  where  the  Native  vil- 
lages are  located  in  an  area  where  there  are 
no:  sufficient  additional  Federal  lanes  'o  per- 
mit the  contemplated  gr.int.  the  secretary 
may  convey  other  lands  which  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  conditions. 

4.  The  land  gr.int  proposal  would  not  apply 
to  Native  groups  who  are  beneficiaries  of  the 
Tlingit  and  Haida  award  in  the  Court  of 
Claims 

5.  Lands  and  waters  previously  reserved 
for  the  use  Of  six  named  Native  groups  shall 
be  held  in  "Trust  by  the  United  States  for 
their  benefit  for  a  25-year  period  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  trust  may  be  liquidated. 
In  addition,  at  any  time  during  the  term  of 
that  trust,  such  groups  may  apply  for  the 
termination  of  the  trust  upon  approval  by 
the  Secret.iry  of  a  land  use  plan  submitted 
by  them.  The  50.000-acre  limitation  does  not 
apply  to  these  six  groups,  except,  to  the  ex- 
ten:  that  such  areas  are  smaller  than  areas 
that  could  be  conveyed  generally  by  grant 
and  lands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these 
areas  are  available,  additional  lands  may  be 
gr.mted  up  to  the  50.000-acre  limitation. 

6  The  various  reservations  set  aside  by 
Executive  order  or  Secretarial  order  for  Na- 
tive use  shall  be  revoked  by  the  grant  of 
title  under  section  6  of  this  proposal. 

7.  The  proposal  provides  for  withdrawal  by 
the  Secretary  from  all  forms  of  authoriza- 
tion unuer  public  land  laws  any  lands  which 
he  believes  may  be  subject  to  a  grant  to  a 
Native  group  under  this  proposal,  but  the 
total  withdrawal  shall  not  exceed  20  million 
acres.  The  withdrawal  must  be  revoked  as 
quickly  as  possible  if  the  grants  are  made 
and  the  State  selection  of  lands  withdrawn 
shall  not  be  approved  until  the  withdrawal 
is  fin. lily  revoked. 

8.  Lands  granted  under  this  proposal  that 
continue  to  remain  not  subject  to  State  or 
local  taxes  on  real  estate  shall  be  regarded 
as  public  lands  for  the  purposes  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Act. 

9  Land  granted  in  trust,  except  the  under- 
lying minerals,  to  a  Native  group  shall  be 
held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as 
trustee.  The  maximum  term  of  the  trust 
shall  be  25  years  and  when  the  trust  termi- 
nates it  shall  be  liquidated  in  accordance 
With  a  trust  instrument  or  if  there  is  not 
any.  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  as 
prescribed  in  sections  5  and  6  of  the  pro- 
posal. The  Secretary  acting  as  trustee  would 
have  all  the  powers  set  forth  in  the  deed  of 
trust,  including  the  right  of  disposal  of  the 
land  except  the  mineral  interest. 

10.  The  proposal  would  grant  the  under- 
lying miner.a  interest  in  lands  granted  under 
this  legisl.ition  in  trust  or  in  fee  to  a  Native 
group  to  the  Native  Economic  Improvement 
Corporation  established  by  this  proposal,  to- 
gether with  the  right  to  mine  and  reinov? 
such  minerals  under  lease.  The  Corpcn^tion 
would  hold  the  minerals  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  each  group  and  would  administer 
and  manage  the  trust  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  proposal.  If 
the  trust  is  terminated  by  reason  of  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Corporation  or  bv  subsequent 
Act  of  Congress,  the  Secretarv"  shall  convev 


the  minerals  in  fee  to  the  appropriate  Native 
group. 

11.  The  proposal  would  establish  a  single 
nonprofit  statewide  Native  Economic  Im- 
provement Corjjoration  designed  to  promote 
the  economic  opportunities  of  the  Natives 
and  their  descendants  in  Alaska.  The  Cor- 
poration would  be  organized  under  the  laws 
of  Alaska  and  shall  be  composed  of  directors 
elected  by  the  Natives  in  Alaska  in  a  manner 
that  would  assure  adequate  representation 
of  all  of  the  Natives  and  their  descendants 
The  directors  would  appoint  a  manager  of 
the  Corporation  and  he  would  be  responsible 
to  carry  out  the  Corporation's  functions  in 
a  business-like  manner.  The  Corporation 
would,  among  other  things,  promote  private 
investment,  foster  surveys  and  studies  for 
programs  of  improvement  and  development, 
develop,  establish,  and  operate  various  busi- 
ness enterprises.  Invest  in  business  enter- 
prises, make  long-term,  low-interest  loans 
to  Natives  in  Alaska  or  Native  groups,  make 
grants  to  the  Native  groups  for  publicly 
sponsored  projects  which  would  benefit  the 
entire  group  and  lease  on  a  competitive  basis 
the  minerals  held  In  trust  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. In  the  case  of  mineral  receipts,  the  Cor- 
poration would  have  available  to  it  one-half 
of  the  total  receipts  and  would  distribute  the 
other  half  to  the  Native  groups  having  title 
to  the  surface  lands  in  which  the  minerals 
were  developed.  The  Corporation  would  not 
be  a  Federal  instrumentality  for  any  purpose. 
The  Corporation  must  maintain  complete 
and  accurate  books  and  records  and  would 
be  generally  supervised  by  the  Alaska  Native 
Commission  established  by  this  proposal. 

12.  The  proposal  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  Secretary  of  a  roster  of  Na- 
tive groups  and  a  roll  of  Natives  ind  their 
descendants  eligible  to  vote  in  any  election 
held  pursuant  to  this  proposal. 

13.  Tlie  proposal  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  permit,  in  accordance  with  applica- 
ble Federal  and  State  laws  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  administering  agency.  Natives 
of  Alaska  to  use  public  lands  in  Alaska  for 
50  years  or  less  exclusively  for  hunting,  fish- 
ing, trapping,  and  berrypicking.  In  the  case 
of  any  lands  that  are  patented  or  Ic.ised  pur- 
suant to  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  or  any 
other  public  land  laws  such  lands  shall  con- 
tain a  reservation  to  the  United  States  of  the 
right  to  issue  such  a  permit  for  nonexclusive 
hunting,  fishing,  trapping,  and  berrypicking 
purposes  for  up  to  50  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  proposal. 

14.  The  proposal  would  grant  to  the  Na- 
tives a  sum  of  money  which  would  be  estab- 
lished in  one  of  two  ways:  d)  it  could  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  S3.000  for  each 
Native  in  a  Native  group,  except  that,  in  the 
case  of  any  Tllngit  and  Haida  Natives  in  the 
group,  their  share  of  the  money  Judgment 
would  be  deducted,  or  (2)  the  payment 
would  be  a  lump  sum  not  to  exceed  $180 
million,  whichever  is  the  lesser.  The  pay- 
ments would  be  made  into  a  special  account 
in  the  Treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  Na- 
tive groups  and  the  S180  million  is  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  the  payment.  Each  year 
the  Secretary  would  apportion  90  percent  of 
the  payment  in  the  account  to  the  Native 
groups  to  be  used  by  them  in  any  manner 
that  is  authorized  by  their  governing  body 
and  is  approved  by  the  Alaska  Native  Com- 
mission. The  remaining  sum  in  the  account 
would  be  distributed  to  the  Corporation. 
These  payments  would  be  made  over  ii  5-ve;.r 
period  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

15.  The  proposal  would  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Alaska  Native  Commission 
composed  of  3  members  appointed  by  the 
President  and  the  majority  of  whom  thall  be 
residents  of  Alaska  for  one  year  or  more  pre- 
ceding appointment.  The  Commission  shall 
be  located  within  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  shall  have  duties  as  established  by 
this  proposal  and  other  duties  the  Secretary 
may  delegate. 

16.  The  proposal   provides   tor  appropria- 


tions   to   carry   out    the    provisions    of   this 
legislation. 


S.  3588— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  ALASKA'S  DISASTER 
URBAN  RENEWAL  PROJECTS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  which  would  correct  an  in- 
equity which  has  inadvertently  developed 
in  handling  funds  authorized  by  the  1964 
amendments  to  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act, 
Public  Law  88-451.  Those  amendments 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  $25  mil- 
lion for  urban  renewal  projects  in  those 
communities  of  Alaska  involved  in  the 
reconstruction  and  redevelopment  made 
necessary  by  the  earthquake  of  March  27, 
1964.  Property  damage  and  loss  was  ex- 
tensive. The  need  for  Federal  aid  was 
urgent,  and  the  Congress  responded 
promptly  and  generously. 

The  authorization  expired  on  June  30. 
1967.  The  law  contained  a  provision, 
however,  that  obligations  incurred  prior 
to  the  expiration  date  would  be  honored 
even  after  that  date. 

The  entire  emergency  fund  authorized 
by  Public  Law  88-451  was  obligated  or 
committed  before  June  30.  1967.  There- 
after, additional  money  became  available 
under  the  regular  urban  renewal  author- 
izations, and  financing  for  several  of  the 
previously  authorized  projects  was  au- 
thorized from  that  source.  The  result  was 
a  reduction  of  approximately  $851,000  in 
the  funds  previously  committed.  Al- 
though these  funds  have  been  released 
from  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
originally  committed  and  might  other- 
wise be  available  for  expenditure,  they 
cannot  be  because  of  the  technical  re- 
quirement imposed  by  the  June  30,  1967 
deadline. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Alaska  State 
Housing  Authority.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  money  can  be  used  to  help  pay  th3 
cost  of  eight  disaster  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects already  underway  in  Anchorage. 
Kodiak.  Seward.  Valdez.  Seldovia  and 
Cordova.  All  of  these  projects  were  au- 
thorized under  Public  Law  88-451.  be- 
fore the  June  30.  1967  deadline,  but  .some- 
will  not  be  completed  until  mid-1970. 
Rapidly  changing  economic  conditions 
and  high  acquisition  cost  awards  by  the 
Alaska  courts  have  increased  project 
costs  beyond  the  amounts  obligated  a 
year  ago.  Since  there  is  money  from  the 
original  $25  million  disaster  fund  .still 
available.  I  .see  no  reason  for  its  not  being 
used  to  help  meet  the  increased  costs  of 
these  disaster  projects. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will  in- 
volve no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government.  It  merely  permits  the  use 
of  money  already  appropriated  which 
otheiw  se  would  be  returned  to  the  gen- 
eral fund.  It  is  money  which  well  can  be 
used  within  the  purposes  of  the  1964 
legislation.  I  urge  prompt  enactment  of 
this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S.  3588  >  to  amend  the  1964 
amendments  to  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act. 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  was  received 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
tiie  rommUtee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 
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S.  3589— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
DESIGNATE  U.S.  HIGHWAY  41  IN 
INDIANA  AS  PART  OF  THE  INTER- 
STATE HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  intro- 
ducing, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  designate  U.S.  Highway  41 
m  Indiana  between  Chicago.  111.,  and 
Evansville,  Ind  .  as  part  of  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
ways. Although  portions  of  this  highly 
tiaveled.  key  route  have  been  converted 
to  a  divided,  four-lane  .sy.<>tem  appiuach- 
iiig  freeway  .standards,  the  bulk  of  it  is 
.still  a  narrow,  two-lane  road  wliich  is 
noted  for  its  very  high  accident  late  and 
for  long  delays  in  the  movement  of  traffic. 
Mr.  President,  the  pre,sent  U.S.  41 
through  Indiana  is  one  of  the  major 
north-south  corridors  followed  by  much 
of  the  motor  vehicle  traffic  between 
Chicago  and  Kentucky.  Tenne,s.see  and 
other  Southern  States.  It  is  the  .shortest, 
most  diiect  route  for  tho.se  traveling 
from  Nashville  and  other  cities  to  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Chicago.  In  addi- 
tion to  Evansville.  a  city  of  approximately 
I.'iO.OOO  population  on  the  Indiana-Ken- 
tucky border.  U.S.  41  also  seiwices  the 
major  cities  of  Terre  Haute  and  Vin- 
cennes.  plus  many  .smaller  communities 
on  or  near  the  right  of  way. 

Both  Evansville  and  Terre  Haute  are 
iieavily  industrialized  cities.  Large  quan- 
tities of  products  manufactured  or  proc- 
e.s.sed  there  or  in  nearby  communities 
aie  carried  by  motor  truck  to  Chicago. 
In  addition  it  is  a  rich  farming  area  from 
V  Inch  flows  a  constant  stream  of  agricul- 
tural goods.  When  combined  with  the 
ht-avy  commercial  and  tourist  traffic 
moving  interstate  between  Illinois  or 
Northern  Indiana  and  points  south  of  the 
Ohio  River,  the  present  highway  has  long 
proved  to  be  a  major  bottleneck. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  System  of 
Interstat-e  and  Defense  Highways  was 
fir.st  authorized  in  1944.  but  it  was  not 
until  Congress  in  1956  provided  for  Fed- 
eral payment  of  90  percent  of  the  basic 
coi^i  that  the  program  began  in  eaiTiest. 
In  the  last  12  years  great  progress  has 
been  made  toward  the  construction  of 
tills  magnificent  network  of  travel 
arteries.  Approximately  26.000  miles,  or 
nearly  two-thirds,  of  the  authorized 
41.000  miles  system  has  been  completed 
and  is  open  for  use,  and  excellent  progre.ss 
l:as  been  made  on  the  planning,  engi- 
neering and  building  of  much  of  the  rest. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Inter- 
.state  System  lias  been  a  direct  factor  in 
helping  to  prevent  countless  accidents 
and  in  saving  many  injuries  and  lives. 
Likewise,  it  has  served  to  speed  up  the 
movement  of  people  and  goods  and  has 
resulted  in  sizable  .sa\-ings  in  fuel  and 
lepair  costs. 

Bills  now  under  consideration  would 
extend  for  2  years  the  completion  of  the 
Interstate  System  and  would  increase 
basic  authorization  for  appropriations 
ior  this  purpose.  A  number  of  measures 
have  been  proposed  which  would  boost 
the  total  mileage  for  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, bring  particular  highways  within  its 
>cope,  and  establish  a  new  program  with 
75  percent  Federal  contributions  to  im- 
prove the  Federal-aid  primary  system, 
Tliese  and  other  proposals  should  receive 
careful  consideration  by  Congress  so  that 


proper  planning  for  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  our  vital  highway  needs  can 
proceed  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  U.S.  41  in  Indiana 
should  be  given  high  priority  among 
those  highways  which  will  be  evaluated 
for  possible  inclusion  in  tlie  Interstate 
System.  Year  after  year  it  has  proven  to 
be  one  of  the  mo.st  dangerous  roads  to 
travel  in  my  State.  During  the  year  1967 
alone  there  were  49  persons  killed  on  the 
281  miles  of  its  length  from  border  to 
border.  Tliat  is  an  average  of  one  death 
per  year  for  each  5.73  miles.  It  is  time 
to  stop  this  needless  slaughter  of  our  cit- 
izens. As  an  illustration  of  tiie  life-sav- 
ing advantages  derived  from  modern 
throughway.s,  let  me  iwint  out  that  nine 
times  as  many  inotoilsts  were  killed  last 
year  on  our  primary  road  system  than  on 
the  completed  .sections  of  interstate 
highways,  although  the  latter  handled 
about  one-third  as  much  traffic  as  the 
former.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were 
33  fewei-  casualties  incurred  on  the  635 
miles  of  interstate  in  use  last  year  than 
there  were  on  the  .')31  miles  of  two  of  In- 
diana's old  primary  roads.  U.S.  41  and 
U.S.  31.  As  one  of  the  vital  links  between 
major  metropolitan  areas  and  as  a  diiect 
North-South  route.  U.S.  41  between  Illi- 
nois and  Kentucky  ranks  among  the 
highways  most  in  need  of  reconstruction. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  fatality  rate 
on  modern  interstate  throughvvays  in  In- 
diana is  four  times  less  than  that  on  our 
wornoiit.  inadequate  Iv.o-lane  roads.  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
when  e\  ery  effort  must  be  made  to  elimi- 
nate these  deatli  traps.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  that  this  bill  receive  prompt  and 
favorable  con.siderable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S.  3589*  to  provide  that  the 
highway  known  as  U.S.  Highway  No.  41 
between  Chicago,  111.,  and  Evan.sville, 
Ind..  shall  be  designated  as  part  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fen.se  Highways,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bayh.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 


EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  LOANS. 
GUARANTEES.  AND  INSURANCE  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  EXPORTS 
FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    839 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
14.  I  stated  in  the  Record  my  reasons  for 
supporting  S.  3218.  I  would  reempha.size 
now  that  in  my  opinion,  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  would  not  make  a  soft-money 
institution  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
I  believe  that  the  passage  of  the  bill 
will  be  an  important  legislative  step 
toward  assisting  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem. 

There  is  no  need  for  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  to  turn  to  so-called  .soft- 
money  operations  under  the  terms  of 
S.  3218.  However,  to  further  establish  the 
assurance  tliat  soft-money  terms  will 
not  be  used  by  the  Bank  in  assisting 
developing  countries,  I  am  submitting 
an  amendment  to  S.  3218.  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  piinted. 
and  will  lie  on  the  table,  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  'No  839'  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  "excepf  in  line 
18.  strike  out  all  through  line  21  and  insert 
the  loUowlng:  -except  as  to  the  standard  of 
reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  required 
under  section  2(bi  ( 1  i  of  that  act.  all  loans, 
guanintees.  and  insurance  extended  hereun- 
der -shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  that 
Act  and  to  the  policies  of  the  Bank  with 
respect  to  terms  of  repayment,  interest  rates, 
lees,  and  premiums  applicable  to  loans, 
guarantees,  and  insurance  extended  under 
that  act  ■• 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  amendment,  .similar 
to  one  incorporated  in  the  House  bill. 
H.R.  16162.  in  committee,  would  require 
tlie  Bank  to  continue  its  previous  iwlicy 
with  respect  to  terms  of  repayment,  in- 
terest rates,  fees  and  premiums  appli- 
cable to  loans,  guarantees  and  insurance 
under  the  Export-Impoit  Bank  Act  of 
1945  as  amended. 

Throughout  the  Bank's  existence,  the 
interest  rates  charged  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  cost  of  money  to  the  Bank. 
Tenns  and  other  conditions  of  the 
Bank's  participation  liave  been  fixed  pri- 
marily upon  consideration  of  the  ob.so- 
lescence  of  the  equipment  financed  or 
due  to  competitive  conditions  in  Europe 

These  policy  guides  need  not  be 
changed  by  the  enactment  of  S.  3218, 

The  congressional  mandate  in  the 
basic  act  requiring  •reasonable  a.ssur- 
ance  of  repayment"  restrains  the  Bank 
from  an  opportunity  to  finance  substan- 
tial exiX)rts  to  emerging  developing 
countries  and  to  countries  in  which  Ex- 
imbank  commitments  are  so  high  that 
the  Board  is  reluctant  to  make  additional 
loans  at  the  present  time. 

In  neither  of  these  instances,  however, 
would  changing  of  rates,  terms,  or  con- 
ditions affect  the  Board's  determination 
of  assistance  because  buyers,  with  few 
exceptions,  liave  no  way  of  making  i>ui- 
cha.ses  under  financial  arrangements  in 
Europe  which  would  differ  to  any  marked 
degree  from  present  Eximbank  terms. 

Mr,  Pre.sident.  let  us  review  for  a  mo- 
ment the  existing  conditions  faced  by 
the  Bank  and  by  some  of  the  emerging 
developing  countries. 

Korea.  Taiwan.  Tliailand.  Turkey,  and 
possibly  Indonesia  present  economic  con- 
ditions whereby  the  Bank  Boaid  may 
find  it  difficult  to  make  a  current  deter- 
mination that  additional  assistance  by 
the  Bank  in  those  countries  would  have 
"reasonable  assurance  of  repayment." 
But.  economic  improvement  Is  being 
brought  about  at  a  fast  pace. 

We  find  substantial  free  enterprise  in- 
vestments moving  into  these  countries, 
particularly  in  Korea.  American  banks 
are  active  in  those  countries  on  a  cautious 
note.  European  countries  are  active  and 
permitting  large  numbers  of  loans. 

A  new  lool:  by  the  Eximbank  Board 
at  the  expanding  economic  conditions  of 
these  countries  might  well  bring  forth 
additional  Bank  participation,  despite  ex- 
isting commitments  which  were  ba.sed  on 
the  basic  requirements  of  'reasonable  as- 
surance of  repayment." 
Let  us  look  at  some  coimtries  where 
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Eximbank  commitments  are  current- 
ly very  high.  Examples  are  Argentina. 
Brazil.  Chile,  and  several  others. 

Eximbank  has  financed  exports  to 
these  countries  over  a  period  of  many 
years,  and  the  Bank  Board  today  may 
rightfully  feel  that  it  has  reached  a  limit 
in  its  financing  under  the  congressional 
mandate  of  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment." 

However,  there  are  many  instances  in 
these  countries  where  an  additional  loan 
would  have  a  good  prospect  of  repayment. 
One  of  our  airframe  manufacturers,  for 
example,  has  an  order  in  Brazil  for  the 
sale  of  six  aircraft  which  could  be  con- 
sumated  with  Eximbank  financing.  An- 
other U.S.  exporter  has  an  order  for 
substantial  machinery  in  Chile  which 
could  be  completed  if  Eximbank  does 
the  financing. 

It  is  natural  that  the  Bank  Board,  with 
millions  of  dollars  on  the  books  in  these 
two  countries,  would  hesitate  to  make 
further  commitments. 

Ir^sthese"  cases,  the  Bank  might  well 
make  the  judgment  that  "there  is  a  good 
prospect  of  repayment."  but  not  a  judg- 
ment of  "assurance  ■  of  repayment. 

Again,  I  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  is  no  need  for  the  Bank  to  soften 
its  terms  and  interest  rates  on  a  com- 
petitive basis. 

It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Bank  has  various  divisions,  such  as  an 
engineering  division,  a  group  of  econo- 
mists and  financial  experts,  and  each 
loan  is  subject  to  the  appraisal  and 
evaluation  of  these  technical  groups.  This 
economic  feasibility  and  financial  evalua- 
tion would  also  apply  to  loans  under  S. 
3218. 

Finally,  all  prospective  actions  under 
S.  3218  by  tJ-.e  Bank  would  be  carefully 
scrutinized  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
incorporated  in  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment  would  negate  a 
good  portion  ui  the  ob,jection  to  S.  3218. 


rate  ownership  of  the  land  could  lead  to 
corporate  control  over  our  country's  food 
production  with  food  prices  to  consum- 
ers dictated  by  syndicates  rather  than 
being  determined  by  competition. 


CORPORATION    FARM   HEARINGS 
CONTINUE  IN  UPPER  MIDWEST 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  will 
hold  the  second  m  a  series  of  hearings  on 
the  effects  of  corporation  ♦'arming  on 
small  business  and  on  the  economic  and 
social  structure  of  rural  America  begin- 
ning at  9  a.m.  on  Monday,  June  10,  1968, 
in  the  Eau  Claire  County  Board  Room, 
731  Oxford  Avenue,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Our  hearings  2  weeks  ago  in  Omaha 
documented  the  fact  that  large  congolm- 
erate  corporations  and  other  absentee  in- 
terests are  acquiring  vast  tracts  of  agri- 
cultural land  across  the  Great  Plains 
Dnce  owned  and  farmed  by  family  farm- 
ers. Testimony  asserted  that  water  re- 
sources are  being  depleted  by  massive 
irrigated  farming  operations.  Witnesses 
asserted  that  rural  communities  and 
businesses  are  suffering  and  family  farm- 
ers are  being  pushed  off  the  land. 

Now  we  want  to  explore  the  implica- 
tions of  corporation  farming  in  the  upper 
Midwest  and  will  hear  testimony  from 
businessmen  and  bankers  as  well  as 
farmers  and  rural  residents  from  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  and  the  Dakotas. 

It  is  a  very  real  possibility  that  corpo- 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
PRETRIAL  RELEASE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 

1  Mr.  Ervin  I  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights.  I  wish  to  announce  that 
the  subcommittee  will  hold  hearings  on 
July  16.  17.  18.  23,  24.  and  25  on  the  op- 
eration of  the  pretrial  release  system  in 
Federal  courts  in  room  2228,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  These  hearings  will 
be  the  first  of  a  series  designed  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  of  the  ad- 
ministration ot  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of 
1966  and  related  laws  and  procedural 
rules,  and  to  consider  legislative  changes 
and  operational  improvements  to  facili- 
tate the  administration  of  the  act  in  the 
light  of  experience  gathered  during  the 

2  years  the  act  has  been  in  effect. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the  Bail 
Refonn  Act  of  1966  was  to  revise  bail 
practices  in  Federal  courts  to  assure  that 
no  accused  persons,  regardle.ss  of  finan- 
cial status,  should  be  detained  pending 
their  appearance  in  court  to  answer 
criminal  charges,  to  testify,  or  pending 
appeal,  when  detention  would  serve 
neither  the  ends  of  justice  nor  the  public 
interest.  Studies  prior  to  1966  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
and  other  public  and  private  agencies 
and  individuals  had  demonstrated  that 
the  Federal  bail  system  was  character- 
ized by  an  undue  reliance  on  money  bail 
set  in  an  amount  based  largely  upon  the 
crime  charged  rather  than  in  an  amount 
which  would  reasonably  assure  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  defendant  in  court. 
These  studies  starkly  documented  the 
grave  consequences  of  pretrial  detention 
for  the  alarmingly  large  numbers  of  p>er- 
sons  who  were  unable  to  post  even  nom- 
inal money  bail. 

In  addition  to  being  forced  to  undergo 
the  psychological  and  physical  depriva- 
tions of  jail  life  while  still  untried  and 
presumed  innocent,  many  defendants 
lost  their  jobs  and  were  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  their  families,  were  unable  to 
assist  in  the  preparation  of  their  defense, 
and  were  thus  more  apt  to  be  convicted 
a:id  punished  than  v.ere  released  persons. 
Added  to  these  minus  factors  was  the 
great  cost  to  the  public  of  pretrial  deten- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  defendants.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the  studies 
showed  that  overreliance  on  money  bail 
resulted  in  a  failure  to  take  into  account 
the  most  reliable  indicia  of  likelihood  of 
return  for  trial — the  personal  circum- 
stances and  background  of  the  defend- 
ant. For  many  defendants,  the  risk  of  fi- 
nancial loss  proved  to  be  no  deterrent  to 
flight,  whereas  character  and  community 
ties  of  many  others  were  in  most  cases 
.sufficient  to  assure  their  reappearance  in 
court.  Experimental  bail  projects  in  lartje 
cities,  including  New  York.  Philadelphia, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  proved  in 
practice  that  a  careful  Inquiry  into  the 
facts  concerning  defendants'  character 
and  community  ties  would  enable  the 
courts  to  release  large  numbers  of  de- 


fendants without  bail  with  no  increased 
risk  of  flight  to  avoid  trial. 

The  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966  estab- 
lished as  Federal  law  the  two  primary 
principles  that  evolved  from  these  stud- 
ies— that  pretrial  custody  should  be  min- 
imized by  releasing  as  many  person.s 
pending  trial  as  possible  upon  the  lea.^-t 
restrictive  conditions  appropriate  undi  : 
the  circumstances,  and  that  financial 
status  should  be  irrelevant  in  the  pretrial 
release  decision. 

The  act  requires  that  any  noncapital 
defendant  be  released  pending  trial  upon 
personal  recognizance  or  unsecured  bond 
unless  the  facts  bearing  on  his  character, 
circumstances,  and  community  roots  in- 
dicate that  his  release  should  be  condi- 
tioned in  some  fashion  to  assure  iil.^ 
reappearance  in  court.  In  the  latter  ca.-^e. 
the  judicial  officer  may  employ  a  series 
of  release  conditions,  depending  upon 
individual  circumstances,  rangint;  from 
release  in  the  informal  custody  of  a  re- 
sponsible person  or  organization  to  re- 
lease only  during  working  hours.  Tiie 
conditions  of  release  are  arranged  ;ii 
priorities  so  as  to  releeate  money  bail  o 
a  position  of  last  resort  and,  even  then. 
an  unsecured  bond  coupled  with  a  re- 
fundable 10  percent  cash  deposit  :s 
preferred.  Defendants  in  capital  ca.se.> 
and  convicted  defendants  awaitin?  ap- 
peal may  be  detained  outright  imder  the 
act  if  the  evidence  suggests  that  appl- 
cation  of  the  release  provisions  would  en- 
tail a  risk  of  public  harm  or  flight. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  little  questimi 
that,  during  the  2  years  since  its  enac:- 
ment.  the  Bail  Reform  Act  has  proved  'o 
be  a  great  step  fonvard  in  Federal  crim- 
inal procedural  reform.  Greater  numbt  r.^ 
of  defendants  have  been  able  to  secme 
their  release  pending  trial  with  all  the 
attendant  benefits  to  the  defendants  and 
the  public,  and  with  no  increase  in  the 
flight  rate.  There  is  also  little  question 
that,  notwithstanding  these  improve- 
ments, the  act  has  not  fully  accomplished 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 
particularly  in  the  District  of  Columb:.i. 
the  only  Federal  jurisdiction  where  the 
courts  are  required  to  handle  a  laiee 
volume  of  trials  for  ordinary  crimes  >tf 
violence.  Soon  after  its  implementation 
in  the  District  of  Colimibia,  the  act  be- 
came the  subject  of  much  criticism  i:y 
judges,  lawyers,  and  law  enforcement 
oflBcers.  who  felt  that  its  mandatory  re- 
lease provisions  required  the  release  ,>:' 
many  dangerous  defendants  who  pre\.- 
ously  could  have  been  detained  by  the 
sub  rosa  expedient  of  setting  high  monev 
bail. 

As  proof  of  the  folly  of  such  practices, 
these  critics  pointed  to  the  alarmir.:; 
incidence  of  crimes  committed  by  per- 
sons released  under  the  act  pending  trial. 
It  was  suggested  by  .some  persons  that 
the  act  be  repealed  and  by  others  that  it 
at  least  be  amended  to  permit  judges  to 
take  the  defendant's  alleged  dangerous- 
ness  to  the  community  into  consideration 
in  setting  release  conditions.  Many  re- 
sponsible persons  suggested  that  the  act 
be  amended  to  authorize  the  outright 
detention  of  defendants  considered  to 
represent  a  high  risk  of  further  criminal 
conduct. 

Responding  to  this  criticism  of  the 
act,  th3  Judicial  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia    Circuit    last    November    ap- 
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pointed  a  committee  to  study  the  op- 
eration of  the  act  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  to  recommend  any  legis- 
lative or  administrative  changes  deemed 
necessary.  The  committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  U.S.  District  Court 
.ludge  George  L.  Hart,  Jr.,  included  rep- 
resentatives of  virtually  every  segment 
of  the  law-enforcement  estab'ishment  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  After  6  months 
of  careful  study  the  committee  published 
Its  excellent  report  last  month  and  it 
V.  a.s  approved  by  the  Judicial  Conference 
at  its  meeting  on  May  23.  The  same 
v.eek.  the  American  Bar  Association 
Project  on  Minimum  Standards  for 
Criminal  Justice  had  released  a  tenta- 
tive draft  of  proposed  "Standards  Re- 
lating to  Pretrial  Release"  based  upon  a 
;!-ycar  study  by  a  distinj,'uished  national 
committee  of  judges,  law-enforcement 
..Ticials,  law  professors,  and  practicing 
.atorneys. 

Both  of  these  reports  wholeheartedly 
.  ndorsed  the  basic  premises  and  pur- 
i)o.ses  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act.  The  Judi- 
cial Council  Committee  report  stated: 

It  must  be  patent  to  all  that  the  Ball 
Reform  Act  is  designed  lo  carry  out  the 
ilieorv.  the  spirit  and  tlie  express  and  Im- 
.Dlied  provisions  of  the  Eighth  Amendment's 
proscnpticn  against  excessive  bail,  the  Judi- 
ciiiy  .\ct  of  1789  and  Rule  46(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  The  Act 
IS  a  great  step  forward  in  that  it  insures  the 
c.irrying  out  of  the  basic  law  on  bail  which 
IMS  been  ignored  so  long. 

The  committee  concluded  that  the  fail- 
ure of  the  act  to  fully  accomplish  its  de- 
signed purposes  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia was  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  "in 
practice  the  act  has  not  been  adminis- 
tered with  maximum  undertanding  and 
effectiveness  in  this  jurisdiction"  and 
the  fact  that  'there  has  been  little  con- 
iitency  in  the  application  and  operation 
of  the  act."  The  committee's  recom- 
mendations, therefore,  deal  primarily 
with  "administrative,  operational  im- 
;irovements."  although  some  legislative 
changes  are  recommended.  The  conclu- 
sions and  recommendation.-,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  Project  closely  par- 
allel those  of  the  Judicial  Council  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Righis  will  use  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  of  these  committees  as 
the  starting  point  for  its  study.  It  will 
also  consider  some  nf  the  specific  legisla- 
tive proposals  that  have  already  been  in- 
troduced in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 
Like  the  Judicial  Coimcil  Committee,  the 
.subcommittee  will  start  with  the  premise 
that  the  Bail  Reform  Act  is  basically 
?ound  and  that  the  need  is  for  a  more 
efficient  and  effective  use  of  the  range  of 
pretrial  release  conditions  authorized  by 
the  act. 

The  subcommittee  will  seek  to  devise 
means  of  encotiraging  judges  to  make 
more  thoughtful  use  of  the  release  re- 
strictions authorized  by  the  act  as  a 
means  of  controlling  the  activities  of  re- 
leased persons  and  thus  reducing  the 
criminal  activity  of  those  on  bail.  It  will 
consider  recommendations  for  better 
methods  of  securing  and  verifying  back- 
ground information  necessary  for  a  ra- 
Uonal  bail  determination,  for  providing 
.sanctions  for  violation  of  release  condi- 
tions to  make  them  more  effective,  and 


for  increased  cooperation  among  the 
various  agencies  and  indi\1duals  involved 
in  the  operation  of  the  pretrial  release 
system. 

The  subcommittee  will  give  careful  at- 
tention to  recommendations  for  amend- 
ments to  the  act  to  authorize  judicial  of- 
ficers to  consider  the  alleged  danger  to 
the  community  posed  by  a  defendant  in 
considering  what  conditions  of  release  to 
impose  or.  indeed,  whether  to  detain  him. 
It  has  been  recommended  by  the  Judicial 
Council  Committee  and  others  that  judi- 
cial officers  be  given  such  authority  in 
all  cases  or  at  least  during  the  existence 
of  a  civil  disturbance  such  as  the  recent 
riots  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Careful 
attention  will  be  given  by  the  subcom- 
mittee to  the  verj'  sensitive  constitutional 
and  practical  problems  posed  by  any 
provision  for  partial  or  complete  denial 
of  pretrial  release  based  not  upon  con- 
viction for  a  crime  already  committed, 
but  upon  the  alleged  predictability  of 
future  criminal  conduct. 

In  considering  the  question  of  deten- 
tion, either  in  the  first  in.stance  or  upon 
rearrest  for  furtiier  crime  or  violation  of 
conditions  ol  release,  the  subconimittee 
will  give  sjoecial  consideration  to  the  re- 
quirement for  exioedited  trial  of  detained 
persons.  It  will  seek  means  of  assuiing 
that  any  detention  authority  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  speedy  trial  of  detained 
persons  with  a  view  to  keeping  time  in 
custody  to  an  absolute  minimum.  It  will 
also  inquire  into  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  length  of  delay  in  trial  and 
the  commission  of  further  crimes  by 
those  who  are  released.  The  ultimate 
goal  of  the  subcommittee's  study  will  be 
to  recommend  legislative  and  adminis- 
tiative  changes  necessary  to  revi.se  the 
Federal  pretrial  release  system  to  assure 
the  pretrial  release  of  as  many  persons 
as  possible  upon  conditions  appropriate 
to  minimize  the  likelihood  of  flight  or 
further  criminal  conduct,  while  author- 
izing the  absolute  minimum  pretrial  de- 
tention powder  consistent  v.dth  public 
.safety  coupled  with  the  assurance  of 
prompt  trial  of  detained  persons. 

Invited  witnesses  for  this  first  series  of 
hearings  will  include  members  of  the 
Judicial  Council  and  the  American  Bar 
Association  committees,  representatives 
of  all  law  enforcement  and  correctional 
agencies  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  Federal  jurisdictions,  representa- 
tives of  the  Vera  Institute  bail  project  in 
New  York  and  similar  projects,  law  pro- 
fessors and  practicing  attorneys.  It  is  the 
subcommittee's  intention  to  hear  from 
the  broadest  spectrum  of  opinion  pos- 
sible upon  which  to  base  recommenda- 
tions and  additional  legislation. 


SENATOR  McGOVERN  FINDS  WASTE 
IN  DEFENSE  SPENDING 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  on 
numerous  occasions  I  liave  spoken  out 
denouncing  wasteful  Defense  Depart- 
ment procurement  practices  that  have 
cost  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars  in  recent 
years.  In  particular,  I  urged  compliance 
instead  of  lipservice  by  Defense  Depart- 
ment officials  with  the  1962  Truth-in- 
Negotiating  Act.  and  have  introduced 
legislation  which  would  strengthen  the 
Renegotiation  Board  to  enable  it  to  per- 


form effectively  the  function  for  which 
it  was  created — to  act  as  an  alert  Gov- 
ernment .sentiy  apain.st  war  profiteering. 

Unfortunately,  waste  in  defense  spend- 
ing continues.  Perhaps  the  most  flagrant 
recent  example  was  the  awarding  of  con- 
tracts for  the  M-16  rifle  by  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  In  the  past.  Colt 
Indu.stries  was  permitted  to  make  a  profit 
of  1.400  percent  on  resale  of  manufac- 
turing rights  and  in  royalties  and  pro- 
duction guarantees  on  this  weapon.  Now. 
officials  of  the  Defense  Department  have 
utterly  disregarded  competitive  bidding 
for  secondar^•  sources  for  !)roduction  and 
procurement  of  the  M-16  rifle.  Contracts 
were  awarded  to  two  firms  which  came  to 
S55  million  and  S42  million  respectively 
in  expenditure  of  taxpayers'  money.  This, 
despite  the  fact  that  another  firm  equally 
capable  of  doing  the  same  job  submitted 
a  bid  of  S36  million.  This  is  ju.st  one  item 
of  many  in  which  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  wasted  by  Defense  De- 
partment procurement  officials. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr. 
McGovERNl  has  long  been  one  of  the 
.strongest  advocates  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
for  stricter  procurement  policies  in  the 
Defense  Department.  Senator  McGovern 
lecently  wrote  an  excellent  article  en- 
titled "McGovERN  Finds  Waste  in  De- 
fense Spending, "  which  appears  in  the 
June  i.ssue  of  the  Great  Plains  Observ'er. 
a  maeazine  published  in  Madi.son.  S  Dak. 
In  his  article  he  clearly  and  concisely 
lioints  out  the  present  intolerable  state 
of  affairs  in  the  military  procurement 
program.  I  commend  our  colleague's  ar- 
ticle to  the  attention  of  all  Sena^tors  and 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

McGovern  Finds  Waste  in  Defense 
Spending 

South  Dakota'.s  Sen  George  McGovern, 
who  has  tangled  repeatedly  with  the  Penta- 
gon on  Vietnam  policy,  has  challenged  the 
military's  top  brass  on  another  front: 
weapons  procurement. 

In  a  second  Senate  speech  on  the  subject 
in  mid-May.  McGovern  traced  the  hlstorv 
of  the  awarding  of  contracts  for  the  new 
.\rmy  M  16  rifle,  pointed  cut  that  the  U.S. 
taxpayers  are  giving  Genernl  Motors  $316 
per  rifle  and  Colt  Industries.  Inc  8104  each 
for  the  same  rifles,  and  suggested  that  "some- 
thing is  drastically  wrong  In  the  Pentagon's 
procurement  policies." 

The  South  Dakota  Democrat's  investigation 
followed  publication  of  a  United  Press  Inter- 
iiatlcnal  story  which  noted  that  Harrington 
and  Richardson  Co  .  Worcester.  Mass..  had 
been  awarded  a  contract  of  Si 5  million  to 
turn  out  60.000  of  the  new  rifles,  and  GM 
had  been  <Tiven  a  contract  of  $19  million  for 
f  he  ^ame  number  of  identical  rifles. 

McGovern  asked  why.  Ana  in  pursuing  his 
inquiry,  he  found  that  the  discrepancy  was 
only     small  segment  of  the  puzzle. 

TTie  chain  rf  events  concerning  the  M-16. 
as  reported  to  the  Senat*  by  McGovern  ■ 

Colt  had  for  some  years  held  the  propri- 
etary rights  to  the  M-16.  and  produced  the 
liiTht-welght  rifles — designed  to  replace  the 
standard  M-l  rifle  of  World  War  Two  and 
Korea — for  $104  each  In  1964.  Colt  offered  to 
sell  proprietary  rights  to  the  government 
imder  a  plan  which  wt,-,ild  have  cost  the  tax- 
pavers  S600.000.  The  Pentagon  declined  TTien 
in  1967.  the  U.S.  purchased  those  rights — for 
*4  5  million. 

The  U.S.  wanted  proprietary  rights,  said  Dr. 
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Robert  Brooks.  AseUtant  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  to  Insure  a  solid  source  of  supply,  pos- 
sibly when  more  than  one  supplier  was 
available  Furthermore,  Dr  Brooks  said,  "we 
also  anticipate  there  will  be  a  saving,  of 
course,  from  the  competitive  procurement 
as  established." 

Then  the  contracts  were  let — and  under 
the  Pentagon's  'competitive  procurement.  ' 
taxpayers  wound  up  paying  two  to  three 
times  as  much  per  rifle  as  they  did  when  Colt 
was  sole  supplier  And  Dr  Brooks  himself 
shot  down  the  argument  that  a  secondary 
source  of  supply  was  needed  to  meet  an  im- 
mediate deniand.  stating  "we  could  obtain 
the  rifle  through  a  straight  expansion  of 
Colts  somewhat  sooner  than  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  second  source." 

It  appears  that  once  the  error  was  made.  ' 
Sen  McGovern  told  the  Senate,  "the  Penta- 
gon decided  that  It  had  to  compound  It  by 
actually  developing  the  secondary  source 
using  some  form  of  inverted  reasoning  to 
conclude  that  a  failure  to  make  use  of  the 
proprietary  rights  would  have  amounted  to 
a  waste  of  S4  5  million" 

But  the  eyebrow-raising  doesn't  end  with 
that  decision 

Total  -eontracts  awarded  to  GM  and  Har- 
rington and  Richardson  for  240.000  rifles 
came  to  $55  million  and  $42  million,  respec- 
tivelv  One  of  four  Arms  Judged  technically 
capable  of  doing  the  same  Job  was  Maremont 
Corp  of  Saco.  Maine:  its  bid  for  the  same 
work  was  $36  million.  It  was  turned  do'wn. 

Why"' 

The  Pentagon,  in  answer,  listed  such  fac- 
tors as  the  number  of  college  grads  on  Mare- 
mont "s  payroll,  and  the  age  of  Maremont's 
production  equipment. 

I  suppose  there  Is  some  perceptible  re- 
lationship between  the  educational  attain- 
ment of  a  company's  employes  and  its  pro- 
ductive abilities.'  Sen.  McGovern  said  I 
cannot  see.  however,  how  it  could  conceiva- 
bly make  a  difference  of  some  S19  million  In 
the  price  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  240.000 
rifles 

"The  age  of  Maremont's  existing  equip- 
ment is  even  less  relevant,  since  100  per  cent 
of  the  facilities  for  producing  the  M-16  are 
to  be  supplied  by  the  Defense  Department." 

The  Army  McGovern  said,  told  Maremont 
It  has  more  confidence  in  GM  and  H&R — 
despite  the  fact  that  GM  had  never  made  a 
rifle  m  its  corporate  life,  and  Maremont  has 
built  over  100.000  M-60  machlneguns.  as  sole 
supplier  of  that  ".veapon  for  the  Defense 
Department.  ""Certainly  its  reliability  has 
been  well  established,""  McGovern  said. 

An  Army  spokesman's  answer  to  the  issue 
was  that  the  taxpayer  needn't  worry,  the 
•Renegotiations  Board"  will  step  in  and  cor- 
rect the  Situation  If  It  turns  out  the  gun- 
makers  are  making  a  killing  beyond  the 
"normal  "  profit  off  of  weapons.  However.  Mc- 
Govern pointed  out.  the  powers  of  the  Re- 
negotiations Board — which  can  change  terms 
wf  .1  contract  m  cases  of  excess  profiteering — 
has  been  stripped  of  much  of  its  powers  since 
It  was  established  during  the  Korean  War. 

"I  have  no  dotibt  that  the  questions  I  am 
raising  would  be  widely  welcomed  were  they 
directed  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  vir- 
tually any  other  agency  of  the  government. 
I  think  it  is  time  for  a  similar  standard  to 
be  applied  in  the  case  of  military  procure- 
ment .  .  . 

"Far  from  contributing  to  our  security. 
wasteful  defense  expenditures  undermine  our 
national  strength  The  funds  that  we  do  ap- 
propriate are  less  effective  than  they  should 
be.  and  the  dollars  wasted  are  diverted  from 
more  pressing  needs. 

"I  consider  these  questions  to  be  pro- 
foundly serious,  not  only  because  they  sug- 
gest waste  of  the  nation's  financial  resources, 
but  also  because  they  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  combat  and  defense  capabilities  of 
the  young  men  we  have  committed  to  battle 
in  Vietnam."  McGovern  said. 

"I  have  sharply  differed  with  the  policies 


that  have  Involved  American  forces  In  that 
tragic  conflict.  But  I  regard  our  responsibility 
to  supply  them  with  the  best  possible  equip- 
ment and  support  as  a  most  urgent  and 
demanding  duty,  to  say  nothing  of  the  eco- 
nomic considerations  Involved. 

"If  preference  for  a  particular  weapon's 
supplier  or  a  desire  to  cover  past  mistakes 
has  interfered  with  that  obligation,  then 
we  are  faced  with  an  Intolerable  state  of 
affairs  In  the  military  procurement  pro- 
gram .  .  ."' 


SAIGON— CENTER   OF  CORRUPTION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
no  secret  that  for  a  long  time  I  have  been 
opposed  to  the  quantitative  way  this  war 
is  being  fought,  vvitli  iieavy  shackles  on 
our  airpower  and  seapower,  at  the  same 
time  the  capacity  of  both  these  services 
is  consistently  denigrated,  not  only  by 
former  members  of  this  administration, 
but  also  by  various  candidates  for  office. 

Some  of  these  people  apparently  want 
to  continue  pressing  forward  in  this 
.ground  war,  one  of  us  for  one  of  them  in 
the  Asian  jungles,  their  rifles  at  least  as 
good  as  ours,  their  knowledge  of  the  ter- 
rain incomparably  superior,  their  exper- 
tise in  guerrilla  warfare. 

Others  want  to  retreat  to  some  form 
of  holding  action,  continue  the  killing 
and  the  heavy  cost,  in  effect  agree  to  an 
indefinite  stalemate. 

More  and  more  the  average  citizen  has 
the  right  to  ask,  "What  is  any  true 
definition  of  victory  in  Vietnam?  We 
know  what  we  have  lost  and  are  losing, 
but  what  do  we  win  if  we  win?" 

In  this  connection,  in  the  Saturday 
EK'ening  Post  of  June  1,  there  is  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Our  Own  Worst  Enemy: 
A  First-Hand  Report  on  the  Corruption 
That  Is  Sabotaging  Our  Effort  in  Viet- 
nam." 

I  personally  have  seen  these  black 
markets  but  a  few  steps  from  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy,  with  needed  but  unavail- 
able field  boots,  nevertheless  for  sale  in 
said  markets  at  much  hi'iher  prices. 

Inasmuch  as  we  arc  operating  as 
■'guests  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment," the  clearing  up  of  this  cor- 
ruption is  not  a  problem  tor  the  United 
States,  rather  a  problem  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam:  and  the  fact 
that  over  the  years  that  Government  has 
been  able  to  do  little  about  it,  casts  grave 
doubts  as  to  whether  it  is  a  Government 
that  should  continue  to  merit  this  degree 
of  support,  support  which  has  already 
cost  the  lives  of  over  700  young  men  from 
my  own  State. 

From  the  article  in  question.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  the  first 
section  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  June   I. 
i968| 

Our  Own  Worst  Enemy 
(By   William    J.   Ledereri 

"Without  American  money,  guns.  food. 
medicine  and  supplies,  we  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  would  have  a  hard  time 
surviving.  .  .  ."  (Maj.  Pham  Van-Unh,  logis- 
tics officer  for  the  National  Liberation  Front 
(Viet  Cong) — in  an  interview  in  Saigon. 
June  1967. 1 

Every  government  we  have  helped  into 
power  In  Vietnam  has  been  Inadequate:  and 
all  of  them  have  been  rejected  by  the  Viet- 


namese people.  First  it  was  the  French;  next 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem;  and  then,  after  a  period  of 
coups  and  counter-coups,  the  military  Junt.i 
headed  by  General  Thleu  and  Marshal  Ky. 

One  of  the  measures  of  inadequacy  is  the 
degree  of  governmental  corruption.  I  am 
speaking  of  excessive  corruption,  not  the  ac- 
cepted Asian  practice  of  reasonable  "cuni- 
shaw"  for  services  rendered,  which  grew  from 
a  tradition  of  low  salaries  for  government 
officials.  Vietnam  corruption  has  gone  l.ir 
beyond  the  traditional.  It  has.  lor  example 
become  the  usual  method  of  acquiring  go\- 
ernment  [xisitions  and  the  usual  reason  fui 
wanting  them — from  top  to  bottom,  from  c(>]s 
to  high-ranking  gener.il  or  province  chief. 

My  first  experience  with  the  Vietnamc'^e 
black  market  occurred  in  Saigon.  I  told  ilu' 
Army  public-relations  officer  at  JUSPAO 
(Joint  United  States  Public  Affairs  Oifice  i 
that  I  planned  to  go  out  with  the  troops 
and  .isked  where  I  could  buy  jungle  fatlgiu'- 
and  jungle  boots. 

"We  have  lots  of  goodies  for  reporters  ii 
they  have  the  right  paper.?."  he  said,  hand- 
ing me  an  authorization  to  buy  Army  uni- 
forms. 

A  friend  took  me.  on  the  back  of  his  scooter 
to  the  big  PX  in  the  Cholon  district.  Outsule 
the  compound,  with  Its  sandbags  and  U  s 
armed  guards,  was  a  place  for  customers  t') 
park  their  vehicles.  As  the  vehicles  werr 
parked,  small  Vietnamese  boys  ran  up.  their 
hands  outstretched,  demanding  ""watch-your- 
Jeep  I  or  £cooter|  money."  They  wanted 
money  to  stop  ""someone"  from  cutting  Igni- 
tion wires  or  letting  air  from  tires. 

I  angrily  told  a  PX  officer  about  the  situa- 
tion. He  replied.  "The  street  is  Vietnamc-" 
territory.  We  are  guests  in  this  country.  Wo 
have  no  jurisdiction  over  anything  that  hap- 
pens In  the  street. 

Those  kids  can  sell  stolen  PX  merchandis:' 
out  there,  and  we  can't  touch  them.  On!.' 
the  Vietnamese  police  can  do  anything.  Wc 
are  guests  in  this  country — and  that's  the 
way  General   Westmoreland   has  ordered   1: 

I  made  the  obvious  remark  that  it  was 
strange  way  to  treat  guests  who  were  dymc 
by  the  thousands  to  protect  their  hosts. 

The  major  shrugged  and  said.  "This  ;s 
their  country.  We  are  fighting  and  dying  •:: 
combat  because  we  have  permission  from  ihv 
Vietnamese  to  be  on  those  battlefields.  Park- 
ing scooters  on  their  streets  is  something 
else.'" 

A  sergeant  took  me  to  the  tmlform  shop, 
but  when  I  cave  the  clerk  my  authorization, 
he  shook  his  head.  "We  haven't  had  fatigues 
or  Jungle  boots  for  months." 

"When  are  vou  expecting  them?" 

He  held  up  his  hands  and  shrugged. 

My  friend  and  I  returned  to  the  street 
mended  the  cut  ignition  wire  on  the  scooter, 
and  returned  to  JUSPAO.  There  I  told  the 
public-relations  officer  that  the  store  did 
not  have  jungle  uniforms.  He  laughed  and 
said  that  I  would  have  to  find  them  where 
he  and  his  men  did — on  the  black  market 
"They  may  charge  you  a  couple  of  bucks 
more,  but  the  gear  Is  always  available  and 
in  all  the  sizes  anybody  could  want  " 

I  walked  down  the  street  past  the  USO 
and  the  flower  markets  and  the  side'walk 
restaurants.  It  took  about  five  minutes. 
And  there  was  the  "'Little  Black  Market' 
(the  name  implying  that  there  were  bigger 
places  elsewhere  I , 

Stalls  crowded  and  leaned  against  each 
other,  as  In  any  Oriental  bazaar.  Hundreds  of 
customers  milled  about,  pushing  and  in- 
speL'ing  the  merchandise.  Among  them  were 
four  U.S.  Army  noncommissioned  officers,  one 
Army  captain,  and  a  US.  Navy  yeoman 
Four  Vietnamese  policemen  stood  about 
keeping  order 

In  the  stalls  were  all  the  most  desirable 
items  from  the  PX. 

I  noted  transistor  radios,  blankets,  toasters, 
electric  blenders,  watches,  clocks,  pens,  cig- 
arettes, tobacco,  shirts,  television  sets, 
cameras,  film,  toilet  articles,  patent  medi- 
cines,  shirts,   lingerie,   socks,  and  a   variety 
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of  the  best-advertised  American  liquors,  as 
well  as  cans  of  just  abovit  every  kind  of  food 
available  in  the  Army  comml.ssary. 

I  asked  a  Vietnamese  official  if  it  were  not 
against  the  law  to  sell  merchandise  stolen 
from  the  PX.  He  replied  that  It  was.  but 
that  there  was  no  proof  this  merchandise 
was  stolen.  I  pointed  out  that  almost  every 
item  still  carried  the  PX  label,  and  that  the 
PX  was  most  certainly  the  only  local  Im- 
porter of  them. 

"That  is  true."  he  said,  "but  In  this  coun- 
try, for  goods  to  be  declared  .stolen,  we  must 
catch  someone  in  the  act  of  .stealing  them 
One  must  be  very  careful  in  making  charges 
Perhaps  the  PX'  stamped  on  that  bottle 
of  brandy  is  a  brand  name,  is  that  not  so?"' 

I  contintied  up  and  down  the  stalls  look- 
ing for  uniforms  and  jungle  boots.  There 
were  none  visible  Then  one  of  the  black- 
market  operators  came  up  and.  speaking  in 
English,  asked  me  what  I  wanted.  When  I 
told  her.  she  said.  "All  complete  uniform. 
Everything.  Helmet  Pants  Boots.  Shirt. 
Everything.  Forty-eight  hundred  plasters  or 
thirty  dollars.  'Vou  want?" 

•'I  want  to  see  them." 

"You  buv  them  if  thev  all  new  and  right 
size?" 

"Yes.  of  course  I  will.  Do  I  pay  you  now?" 

The  woman  turned  to  a  boy.  spoke  to  him 
in  Vietnamese  and  gave  him  a  piece  of  paper. 
"Go   with   boy.   Pay   when   you    get   clothes." 

The  boy  took  me  several  blocks  along  the 
street  and  into  a  store  that  had  copper  pots 
in  the  window.  The  ooy  went  to  an  old  man 
who  was  clacking  an  abactis.  Without  speak- 
ing, the  old  man  led  me  out  the  back  of  the 
store,  across  a  yard,  into  an  alley  which  stank 
of  rotten  vegetables,  and  then  up  two  flights 
of  equally  smelly  dark  stairs  into  the  loft 
of  another  building. 

The  place  looked  like  a  U.S.  Army  ammu- 
nition depot  Everything  seemed  to  be 
painted  brown  and  to  smell  of  oil  or  fresh 
paint.  Equipment  was  arranged  in  orderly 
rows,  and  printed  price  tags  hung  from 
everything.  Automatic  rifles  were  $250.  A 
heavy  inortar  was  priced  at  $400.  There  were 
about  1.000  American  rifles  of  different  kinds 
standing  neatly  In  racks.  M-16's  cost  $80.  On 
one  side  of  the  loft  were  tiniforms  of  all  serv- 
ices, including  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  There  was 
even   U.S.   Navy  diving   equipment. 

The  old  man  inquired  as  to  my  size,  and 
then  brought  me  the  uniform  and  the  boots 
I  wanted. 

Later  that  evening  I  talked  about  the  black 
market  to  an  old  friend  whom  I  shall  call 
Trail  Trong  Hoc  (and  of  whom  I'll  speak 
more  later).  He  said.  "What  you  saw  is 
nothing.  Go  down  to  the  waterfront  some 
day  and  see  how  the  big  operators  work.  The 
whole  South  Vietnamese  Government  is  In- 
volved." 

■"Any  Americans?" 

""Plenty  are  becoming  millionaires — exactly 
as  happened  when  the  U.S.  Army  occupied 
Japan  and  Germany.  You  can  be  sure  of  this, 
because  illicit  dealings  in  Vietnam  total 
about  ten  billion  dollars  a  year — all  in  Amer- 
ican goods  and  moneys  This  could  not  exist 
without  American  collusion  It  would  be 
impossible." 

I  did  not  answer. 

"We'll  go  to  the  waterfront  In  a  few  days." 
said  T^an  Trong  Hoc.  "and  watch  the  big 
operations.  We  have  to  plan  it  well.  If  we  are 
not  careful,  neither  of  us  "will  be  alive  to  tell 
what  "we  saw." 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  ACT— BILL  PLACED 
ON  THE  TABLE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
560,  S.  1314,  to  amend  section  303' b'  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  modern- 
ize certain  restrictions  upon  the  applica- 
tion and  scope  of  the  exemption  provided 


therein,  be  indefinitely  postponed  and 
placed  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  orderrd. 


VOTING  AGE  SHOULD  BE  LOWERED 
TO    18 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Congress  should  without  delay  act 
affirmatively  on  President  Johnson's 
forthright  call  for  lowering  the  voting 
age  to  18  years.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  .soon  re- 
port favorably  Senate  Joint  Resolution  8, 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
introduced  by  the  dl.stingui.shed  majority 
leader,  to  enable  18  year  olds  to  vote  in 
all  elections. 

Frankly.  I  personally  believe  that  a 
constitutional  amendment  is  not  neces- 
.sary  for  this  purpose  and  that  the  voting 
age  in  Federal  elections  could  be  lowered 
through  regular  legislative  process.  It 
is  my  view  that  the  precedent  set  in 
abolishing  the  poll  tax  and  literacy  re- 
quirements in  Federal  elections  indicates 
that  such  action  by  the  Congress  would 
be  upheld  by  the  courts.  Certainly,  the 
attempt  should  be  made  without  further 
delay  and  thereby  enable  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  18,  19,  and  20  years 
of  age  to  \ote  in  the  forthcoming  No- 
vember elections. 

Today,  younq  men  and  women  18  years 
old  are  better  educated  and  better  in- 
formed citizens  than  were  those  with  col- 
lege decrees  2.5  years  ago.  I  wholeheart- 
edly agree  with  President  Johnson's 
statement  last  week  that  this  generation 
of  young  ;)eople  is  the  best  ever — that 
they  are  healthier,  quicker  of  mind  and 
better  trained  than  ihcir  predecessors. 
Also,  that  there  is  a  moral  energy  in  this 
generation  that  exceeds  any  of  previous 
generations. 

Four  State.s — Georpia.  Kentucky.  Alas- 
ka, and  Hawaii — permit  voting  by  citi- 
zens before  they  attain  the  age  of  21.  It 
is  high  time  that  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
follows  suit.  There  is  no  reason  for  as- 
.suming  that  18.  19.  and  20  year  olds  are 
not  capable  of  casting  a  responsible  vote. 
More  of  tnose  :"oung  people  have  com- 
pleted high  school  and  more  are  attend- 
ing college  than  ever  before  in  our  his- 
tor>-.  They  are  clearly  as  capable  as  oth- 
er Americans  in  the  effective  use  of  the 
franchise. 

Over  the  years  I  have  met  with  hun- 
dreds of  groups  of  college  students  and 
high  school  students  and  other  .voung 
people.  I  know  that  today  they  are  bet- 
ter informed  than  many  others  in  our 
.society.  Their  interest  in  public  affairs 
and  their  potential  for  i^ublic  service  at 
home  and  abroad  has  been  clearly  shown 
through  their  participation  in  the  Peace 
Corps.  VTSTA.  and  through  the  active 
part  that  millions  of  young  Americans 
have  played  in  the  political  events  of  re- 
cent years. 


What  reason  can  be  given  for  consid- 
ering an  American  old  enough  to  light  m 
Vietnam — or  anywhere  else,  for  that 
matter — but  not  old  enough  to  vote  for 
those  who  detemiine  where  and  when  he 
shall  fight?  Certainly  if  a  young  man  of 
18,  19,  or  20  years  of  age  is  old  enough 
to  fight  and  die  for  his  country,  he  is  old 
enough  to  have  a  voice  in  the  selection 
of  those  who  govern  the  Nation  and 
whose  decisions  affect  his  vei-y  life. 

Mr.  President,  lowering  the  voting  age 
to  18  will  also  tend  to  bring  about  more 
effective  and  responsible  government  m 
the  future  as  it  will  provide  a  more 
equitable  balance  in  the  electorate.  As  the 
number  of  older  voters  increases  due 
to  longer  life  expectancy,  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  number  of  young  \otcrs 
will  help  inovide  a  more  balanced  ap- 
proach m  the  general  political  outlook 
of  the  men  and  women  of  our  Nation, 

In  the  midst  of  great  ferment  in  our 
colleges  and  universities,  we  must  re- 
iterate our  faith  in  our  youth  and  in  the 
ability  of  the  i^reat  majority  of  them 
to  cope  with  the  problems  which  beset 
our  society  and  affect  the  welfare  uf 
our  Nation.  I  urge  immediate  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  lower  the  \'oting 
age  in  Federal  elections  to  18  years  of 
age:  or  at  the  very  lea.st  the  approval 
of  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  accomplish  this. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  lor 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


THE  CONSERVATION  YEARBOOK 
SERIES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
attention  to  a  vital  service  being  per- 
formed for  the  American  public  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior — one  that, 
in  addition,  is  more  than  iiaying  its  own 
way.  I  refer  to  Interior's  conservation 
yearbook  series  of  which  this  year's  book 
is  entitled  "Man:  An  Endangered  Spe- 
cies?" This  publication  is  the  fourth  of 
Interior's  annual  efforts  to  arouse  and 
engage  the  American  people  on  behalf 
of  their  own  environment.  The  message 
it  contains  is  literally  of  life-and-dcath 
importance.  It  is  compellingly  presented, 
and  it  is  a  .sales  document.  "Man:  An 
Endangered  Species?"  is  sold  for  SI. 50 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
Washington.  D.C.  20402.  Sales  of  all  four 
yearbooks  have  far  exceeded  the  cost 
of  their  preparation  and  printing.  The 
Seattle  Times,  in  its  lead  editoiial  of 
Sunday.  May  19.  pays  glowing  tribute 
to  the  importance  of  this  yearbook.  I 
ask  that  the  editorial  comment  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  beiiig  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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Production,  Speed  at  Any  Price:  But  We 
Neclect   People 

This  year's  annual  report  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior  deserves 
much  more  than  the  cursory  notice  usually 
accorded  such  documents  before  they  disap- 
pear into  the  obscurity  of  the  federal 
archives. 

The  publication  is  the  hardest-hitting  re- 
port of  Its  kind  to  appear  since  1964.  when 
a  privately  published  book  by  Peter  Blake — 
-God's  Own  Junkyard '  — warned  of  the 
-planned  deterioration  of  America's  land- 
scape." 

In  Blake's  book,  a  cynical  otwerver  re- 
marked that  "the  national  purpose  of  this 
country  from  the  beginning  has  been  to  let 
everyone  make  as  much  money  as  he  possi- 
bly can.  If  they  found  oil  under  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  they  would  put  a  derrick  smack 
In  the  center  of  the  nave  and  nobody  would 
give  the  matter  a  second  thought." 

.•\  similar  theme  is  pursued  in  the  new  In- 
terior Department  report,  but  it  goes  even 
turther.  suggesting  that  the  continued  mind- 
less ruination  of  the  environment  now  has 
placed  human  beings  themselves  In  danger  of 
e.xtmctlon. 

Pleading  for  more  intensive  efforts  to  curb 
pollution,  to  preserve  open  spaces  and  to  at- 
tack the  "diminu^hing  quality  and  creeping 
lulgamy  and  ugliness  of  the  environment." 
the  report  calls  upon  .Americans  to  control 
their  -unbridled  technology" 

Interior  Secretary  Udall  said  there  is  an 
•insidious  logic  that  implies  that  production, 
speed,  novelty,  progress  at  any  price  must 
come  tirst  and  people  second."  Udall  suggests 
that  the  race  for  superproductlvlty  has  made 
the  "gross  national  product  our  Holy  Grail." 
In  so  doing,  we  often  ignore  the  "little 
things"  that  .idd  joy  to  everyday  living. 

There  ought  to  be.  Udall  observed,  a  "tran- 
quillity index,  a  cleanliness  index  and  a  pri- 
vacy index"  as  well  as  statistics  on  such 
things  as  steel  production,  automobile  output 
md  housing  stEirts. 

Conservation  programs  to  date,  the  report 
continued,  largely  are  'apologies  to  the  past." 
While  Aynfricans  earnestly  nipport  such 
limited  enti^pnses  as  saving  the  whooping 
cranes,  they  fail  to  notice  their  own  growing 
eligibility  fcr  the  title,  "endangered  species." 

it  is  a  scathing  indictment,  very  nearly 
every  word  of  which  happens  to  be  true. 


OUR  TOO  BIG  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT—ADDRESS BY  SENATOR 
HOLLAND 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  at  Sea  Island,  Ga..  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  delivered  an  address  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Southern  States  Industrial 
Council. 

Our  able  colleague  and  learned  cham- 
pion of  sound  government  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility discussed  an  issue  vital  to 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
especially  important  to  our  State  and 
local  governments.  Senator  Holland 
views  with  justifiable  alarm  the  decline 
of  State  sovei-eignty  and  the  trend 
toward  an  all-powerful,  centralized 
state  in  which  the  creation  of  more  and 
more  socialistic  programs  have  almost 
become  the  order  of  the  day.  In  his  most 
eloquent  and  forceful  address,  he  issued  a 
call — in  which  I  wholeheartedly  join — 
for  the  restoration  of  Federal-State  rela- 
tions as  envisioned  and  intended  by  the 
Constitution,  and  for  restoration  of  "the 
old-fashioned  American  'dea  that  per- 
sonal ambition  and  the  willingness  to 
work  are  virtues." 


The  concern  expressed  by  Senator 
Holland  in  discussing  these  and  many 
other  serious  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems facing  our  country  today  is  shared 
by  millions  of  Americans — a  majority  of 
our  citizens,  I  believe — including  mj'self . 
The  Senator  from  Florida  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  splendid  appraisal  of 
these  State  and  national  problems.  In  my 
judgment,  he  Jias  wisely  pointed  the  di- 
rection for  their  solution.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  his  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oi!R  Too  Big   Federal  Government 
I  By  U.S.  Senator  Spessard  L.  Holland  before 
the   annual   meeting   of    the   board   of   di- 
rectors. Southern  States  Industrial  Coun- 
cil, Sea  Island.  Ga.,  May  31,  1968) 
I  am  glad  U)  be  here  today  with  my  kind 
of  folks — you  directors  and  associates  of  the 
Sovithern  States  Industrial  Council. 

It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  be  once  again  In 
the  great  State  of  Georgia  where  my  father, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Holland,  was  born  ;ind 
fought  and  shed  his  blood  in  the  defense 
of  Atlanta:  where  he  lived  until  he  migrated 
to  Florida  in  1882.  While  I  have  a  very  warm 
spxit  in  my  heart  for  this  stat«.  received  my 
academic  degree  at  Old  Emory  College,  and 
ion  now  honored  to  be  a  Trustee  Emeritus  of 
Emory  University  after  many  years  as  an 
iictlve  Trustee.  I  must  say  that  I  am  pleased 
that  my  father  saw  fit  to  relocate  in  Flori- 
da For  Florida,  my  native  state,  has  treated 
me  wonderfully  well. 

I  could  not  visit  Georgia  without  men- 
tioning two  of  my  beloved  colleagues  in  the 
Senate — Senators  Dick  Rufsell  and  Herman 
Talmadge — with  whom  I  see  eye-to-eye  on 
most  of  the  important  issues  which  come 
before  us  in  the  Senate.  Tliey  possess  a 
world  of  wisdom  and  practical  knowledge  so 
necessary  to  assist  us  in  playing  our  part  in 
shaping  the  destiny  of  our  nation.  They 
Lue  a  great  credit  to  Georgia  and  are  patriotic 
servants  of  our  nation — they  epitomize  the 
motto  of  this  Empire  State:  "Wisdom.  Jus- 
tice   and    Moderation." 

I  wish  to  talk  to  you  today  about  a  subject 
which  I  am  certain  is  deep  in  the  minds  of 
all  of  us — that  is.  the  constant  erosion  of  our 
constitutional  dual  sovereignty  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  move  towards  an  all-power- 
ful, centralized,  socialistic  state  I  am  sure 
you  know  what  a  socialist  is — he  ts  an  un- 
successful person  who  figures  his  last 
chance  to  get  something  for  himself  is  to 
take  part  of  what  you  have.  My  subject, 
therefore,  is  "Our  Too  Big  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

It  would  be  trite  these  days  to  talk  about 
tae  Vietnam  War  and  our  too-many  foreign 
commitments,  along  with  our  heavy  load  in 
giving  aid  to  msny  less  lortunate.  unde- 
veloped nations.  But  I  mention  these  sub- 
jects in  passing,  because  they  create  a  siz- 
able part  of  the  overload  which  makes  our 
federal  government  and  our  federal  budget 
too  big.  It  would  be  trite,  also,  to  mention 
the  huge  burden  of  domestic  welfare  pro- 
grams, many  of  them  socialistic,  which  our 
federal  government  has  assumed,  the  mass 
of  Ill-considered  civil  rights  legislation  with 
all  of  its  enforcement  provisions  and  per- 
sonnel, relating  to  schools,  so-called  fair 
employment  controls,  antl-dlscrlmination 
voting  controls,  and  many  other  features. 
It  might  be  of  interest  to  discuss  the  new 
fields  of  necessary  federal  r^ctlvitles  such  as 
aviation,  space,  atomic  energy,  radio,  tele- 
vision, oceauographic  exploration,  and 
others.  But  I  simply  mention  all  of  these 
as  a  background  for  stating  that  our  federal 
government  has  grown  so  big  that  It  has 
become  grossly  extravagant. 

As  a  long-time  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate,  I  long  ago 


realized  that  it  is  simply  Impossible  for  any 
human  mind  In  the  legislative  branch  to 
grasp  all  the  implications  of  our  swollen 
governmental  machinery  and  to  appropriate 
for  it  with  that  careful  prudence  and  econ- 
omy which  we  earnestly  desire.  And  It  l, 
equally  impossible  for  a  human  mind  in  the 
executive  department,  whether  the  President 
or  any  of  the  top  ofHclals  of  our  huge  agen- 
cies, to  plan  well  and  spend  efficiently  and 
economically  the  astronomical  sums  which 
they  handle. 

These  diflicultles  exist  and  they  will  have 
to  be  faced  and  overcome  separately  and.  I 
fear,  over  a  long  period  of  time.  I  hope  anu 
trust  that  American  ingenuity  will  nnd 
many  ways  to  accomplish  savings  and  I  shall 
exi>ect  many  of  these  programs  to  be  reduced 
and  simplified  and  some  of  them  to  be  elim- 
inated. 

In  my  remarks  today,  however.  I  shall 
c'.iicuss  .some  of  those  many  activities  now 
ptendlng  v.hich  are  being  promoted  by  ultra- 
liberals  and  which  would  add  further  to  the 
federal  burdens  and  make  more  impossible 
the  job  of  carefully  reorganizing  the  massi'..- 
national  overload  and  bringing  it  back  t- 
sane  proportion.?.  Such  a  group  as  your- 
selves can  do  much  in  combatting  che.st 
pending  efforts  and  these  new  trends  to  fur- 
ther complicate  our  government  and  furthrr 
pile  up  unbearable  loads  on  the  already 
over-burdened  federal  structure. 

Among  these  ultra-liberal  efforts  which 
I  hope  you  will  oppose  vigorously  are  several 
vluch  are  pushed  by  power-hungry  leaders 
uf  the  labor  movement  and  which.  If  accom- 
plished, would  add  greatly  to  the  difficulties 
of  industry  and  do  violence  to  the  public 
interest  1  am  sure  you  all  remember  ihr 
active  efforts  which  have  been  made  several 
times  in  recent  years  to  repeal  Section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  Is  the 
section  permitting  any  state  to  adopt  for 
Itself,  the  .so-called  'right-to-work"  provi- 
sion. Some  19  states  have  acted  to  adopt 
this  provision  and  still  have  it  In  force 
Twice  In  the  last  three  years  such  a  drive 
has  been  stopped  in  the  Senate  by  our  de- 
feating the  efforts  to  Impose  cloture.  But  that 
does  not  mean  that  the  subject  is  dead  and 
we  hear  constant  talk  of  the  renewal  of  tlie 
effort  to  repeal  Section  I4(b1.  We  will  surelv 
face  such  an  attempt  again  in  the  near 
future  and  in  the  meantime  there  Is  a  flank 
movement  under  way.  related  directly  •  ■ 
federal  employees,  which  I  call  to  your  at- 
tention and  which  is  nothing  mnre  nor  less 
than  a  ■foot-in-lhe-door  '  approach  to  an- 
other try  at  repealing  Section  14(b). 

In  1962  President  Kennedy  Issued  an 
Executive  Order  permitting  federal  employ- 
ees to  join  or  refuse  to  join  a  union.  A  Labor 
Management  Review  Commission,  appointeti 
by  President  Johnson,  has  recently  recom- 
niended  changes  in  that  Executive  Order  re- 
qu  ring  federal  empl'iyees  to  join  a  union 
and  to  pay  union  dues  and  assessment; 
Recognizing  this  effort  for  what  It  Is,  Sena- 
tor Bennett  of  Utah  has  recently  introduced 
S.  3483.  of  which  legislation  I  am  a  co-spon- 
sor, to  protect  the  freedom  of  choice  or 
federal  employees  to  Join  a  union  or  to  re- 
fuse to  join  and  in  the  case  they  decide  not 
to  Join,  to  protect  them  against  the  pay- 
ment of  union  dues  or  asses-sments.  I  thir.k 
it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  if  federal 
employees  are  denied  the  rlght-to-work  pro- 
\-lslon  or  the  freedom  of  choice  now  guar- 
anteed to  them  by  the  1962  Order  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  this  would  be  a  logical 
approach  to  the  repeal  of  Section  14(bi  su 
tha*-  other  employees  generally  could  be  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  the  rlght-to-work 
laws  of  the  several  states.  I  hope  that  your 
organization  will  be  quite  alert  on  this  mat- 
ter and  will  strongly  support  the  bill  f  i 
Senator  Bennett  to  assure  complete  freedom 
of  choice  to  federal  employees  as  to  whether 
they  shall  join  an  employees  union  or  refuse 
to  do  so. 

Another  measure  now  pending  called  the 
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"Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Enforce- 
ment Act  ".  proposes  to  amend  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  so  as  to  give  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  the 
right  to  issue  cease  and  desist  orders.  This 
legislation  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
Labor  Subcommittee  to  the  full  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  which 
has  reported  it  to  the  Senate  as  S.  3465.  I  do 
not  think  I  need  tell  you  how  arbitrary  a 
handling  of  this  important  que.stlon  may  be 
expected  ;:'  the  very  Commission  which  Is 
investigating  employment  practices  in  the 
effort  to  prevent  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment were  given  the  power  to  issue  cease 
and  desist  orders  just  as  a  United  States 
Court,  after  adequate  proof  in  which  the 
complained-against  party  would  have  every 
right  to  be  heard,  were  taking  the  action. 
I  ."m  sure  you  already  know  that  the  United 
State?  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other 
groups  which  are  interested  In  assuring  em- 
ployers fair  treatment  are  strongly  opposing 
this  proposed  legislation  and  I  hope  you  will 
join  in  oppo.^ins  it. 

Yet  anotlier  measure  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  Senate  Bill  No.  8.  proposes  to  place 
all  agricultural  employees  under  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  This  is  a 
measure  which  ha.s  the  strong  opposition 
of  :ill  agricultural  groups,  particularly  those 
which  sre  producing  perishable  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops.  I  am  sure  that  you  can 
realize  the  disaster  that  would  threaten  many 
ligrlcultural  producing  industries  if  agri- 
cultural labor  had  the  risiht  not  only  to 
organize  in  unions,  but  to  have  all  of  the 
advantages  of  resorting  to  NLRB,  I  shall  not 
belabor  this  question,  but  to  my  mind,  there 
could  be  nothing  more  unfair  to  agriculture, 
which  has  already  had  its  labor  placed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act. 
:ind  which  must  operate  under  the  constant 
uncertainties  of  weather  and  changing  mar- 
ket conditions,  than  to  now  provide  that  It 
would  have  to  be  jjrepared  at  all  times  to 
meet  hazards  of  strikes  and  the  complaints 
of  every  sort  tiled  with  the  NLRB  and  to 
comply  with  the  dictation  of  NLRB.  I  hope 
tliat  you  will  throw  the  weight  of  your  orga- 
nization very  strongly  against  the  adoption 
of   this   proposed,   hurtful,   legislation. 

Aside  from  the  field  of  labor  legislation, 
yet  another  proposal  now  pending  in  the 
Congress  is  that  to  guarantee  an  annual 
income  to  all  citizens.  The  recently-function- 
ing Labor  Advisory  Committee  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders included,  among  its  recommendationB, 
the  setting  up  of  a  national  system  of 
guaranteed  income.  Immediately  after  the 
filing  of  the  report  of  that  Committee,  a  bill 
was  presented,  known  as  H.R.  17331,  now 
pending  in  a  House  Committee,  which  would 
provide  a  comprehensive  maintenance  In- 
come system  for  all  Americans.  As  an  ex- 
ample, taken  from  the  supi>orting  statement 
of  the  author  of  that  bill  on  the  Floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  a  family  of 
four  with  no  outside  Income  would  be  guar- 
anteed $2004  per  year.  A  family  of  four  with 
outside  income  of  $1000  per  year  would  re- 
ceive S1500  in  benefits,  or  a  total  of  $2500. 
A  family  of  loiu-  ^^Ith  outside  Income  of 
$2000  would  receive  SIOOO  in  benefits,  or  a 
total  of  .S3000.  And  a  family  of  four  with 
outside  income  of  $3000  per  year  v.-ould  re- 
ceive $500  in  benefits,  or  a  total  of  S3500.  If 
such  a  fimily  has  an  annual  'ncome  of  $4000 
it  would  receive  no  government  supplement. 
The  bill  does  not  explain  the  logic  of  its 
approach  to  guaranteed  income  of  different 
amounts  to  different  families  of  four,  but  it 
does  make  It  very  clear  that  it  feels  that 
the  government's  duty  is  to  guarantee  what 
is  called  a  minimum  income  to  every  Amer- 
ican individual  and  to  every  American  fam- 
ily. I  do  not  know  what  has  happened  to 
the  old  fashioned  American  Idea  that  per- 
sonaJ  ambition  and  the  willingness  to  work 
are  virtues.  I  hardly  think  I  need  say  to  you 
that  I  strongly  hope  you  will  oppose  all 
legislation  of  this  type.  I  fear  we  will  see 


many  more  bills  of  this  nature  Introduced  In 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

Still  another  domestic  problem  which  is 
already  bad.  but  promises  to  be  worse,  stems 
from  the  unfortunate  one-man  one-vote  de- 
cision of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
By  this  decision  the  Supreme  Court  read  Into 
the  14th  Amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
which  was  adopted  under  questionable  cir- 
cumstances 100  years  ago,  a  meaning  that 
was  not  attributed  to  It  In  the  Congressional 
debates  at  the  lime  and  which  would  have 
completely  prevented  its  adoption  If  such  a 
me.inlng  had  been  understood.  Following 
this  one-man  one-vote  decision,  the  courts 
have  yreatly  disturbed  the  distribution  of 
members  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  of 
many  st:ite  legislatures  by  reapportioning 
mem  approximately  on  a  population  basis. 
This  Ignores  the  fact  that  counties  were 
formed  long  years  ago  with  distinct  interests 
.ind  with  their  governing  bodies  elected  on  a 
county  basis.  Under  these  new  reapportion- 
ments, county  lines  have  been  disregarded, 
common  interests  of  counties  and  regions 
have  been  ignored  and  every  rule  of  con- 
venience has  been  cast  to  the  winds. 

My  favorite  horrible  example  of  what  these 
new  legislative  reapportionments  have  done 
IS  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  federal  courts, 
in  reapportioning  the  Florida  Senate,  saw  fit 
to  bracket  Monroe  County,  of  which  Key 
West  is  [,ne  county  seat,  with  Broward 
County,  of  which  Port  Lauderdale  Is  the 
county  seat,  and  Collier  County,  a  sparsely 
settled  West  Coast  County,  as  a  Senatorial 
Distrita  with  four  Senators.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  similarity  of  intercut  .iniong  the 
three  counties,  and  the  county  seats  of  Mon- 
roe and  Broward  are  190  miles  apart  with  no 
highway  access  from  one  to  the  other  except 
through  the  populous  county  of  Dade,  mean- 
ing metropolitan  Miami  The  population  of 
Broward  is  so  much  greater  than  that  of 
Monroe  and  Collier  that  all  four  members  cf 
the  State  Senate  elected  to  repre.sent  this 
new,  misshapen  district,  have  come  from 
Broward  County  and  none  from  Monroe  or 
Collier.  Other  instances  in  our  state  and  in 
many  other  states  illustrate  the  ridiculous 
results  which  have  been  perpetrated  under 
the  application  of  the  one-man  one-vote 
rule. 

A  sizeable  majority  of  the  United  States 
Senate  has  sought  to  correct  this  situation 
by  referring  to  the  states  a  ■r'onstiiutlonal 
amendment  known  as  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment under  which  each  state  must 
base  the  apportionment  of  one  of  its  legisla- 
tive houses  strictly  upon  population,  but 
may.  If  it  so  decides,  base  the  other  upon 
any  other  principles  which  it  prefers.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  get  a  tv.o-thlrds  vote 
in  the  Senate  to  submit  this  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment,  but  the  effort  will 
continue,  and  meantime,  evidences  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  application  of  the  one- 
man  one- vote  rule  have  multiplied  from  one 
end  of  the  nation  to  the  other.  In  many 
places  in  following  this  strictly  i.csecount- 
ing  basis  multi-county,  multi-member  dis- 
tricts have  been  set  up  with  one  large  coun- 
ty bracketed  with  several  .'small  ones.  The 
result  lias  deprived  numerous  small  counties 
of  any  direct  representation  m  both  Houses 
of  the  legislature.  I  am  sure  that  the  effort  to 
correct  this  great  mistake  will  continue  and  I 
hope  you  will  actively  help  to  correct  It. 

Still  another  field  In  which  the  ultra-lib- 
erals are  trying  to  reduce  the  constitutional 
power  Of  the  states  by  taking  away  their  con- 
trol of  the  election  machinery  and  the  qual- 
ification of  their  \oters.  ;s  presented  by  the 
drive  to  control  the  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  by  popular  vote  through- 
out the  nation.  Of  course,  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege, as  set  up  under  the  Constitution,  has 
substantial  defects  which  can  and  should 
be  cured,  but  I  feel  strongly  that  at  least  Its 
basic  provision  must  be  preserved,  which 
gives  to  each  state  a  weight  in  Presidential 
elections  based  not  only  upon  its  jxjpula- 
tion,  as  reflected  by  the  number  of  its  rep- 


resenuitives  In  the  House,  but  also  upon  Its 
statehood,  as  reflected  in  its  two  members 
in  the  Senate.  This  was  an  important  com- 
promise between  the  small  states  and  the 
large  ones  in  the  original  Constitutional 
Convention  and  it  still  constitutes  an  Im- 
portant provision  which  must  be  safeguarded 
If  our  dual  sovereignty  system  of  govern- 
ment Is  to  survive.  The  general  public  must 
be  made  to  realize  that  the  direct  election 
of  the  President  would  downgrade  the  weight 
of  over  30  states.  It  would  dimmish  tne 
power  and  thus  harmfully  .iflect  all  stales 
which  have  populations  belmv  the  national 
average.  Further  It  would  place  8  states  in 
the  unenviable  position  of  having  le.s3  weight 
in  Presidential  elections  than  the  District 
of  Columbia  since  each  of  these  U  suites  has 
a  population  less  than  that  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

I  cannot  conceive  uf  any  of  the  smaller 
state.s  approving  the  proposed  .miendnient 
for  the  direct  election  of  the  President,  and 
yet  the  ultra-liberals  continue  to  press  to- 
wards thai  end.  Even  now,  they  are  propos- 
ing a  uniform  18  year  limit  lor  voters  In  all 
states  which  Is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
large  step  towards  what  they  really  want, 
which  is.  the  direct  election  of  the  President. 
I  was  Impressed  by  an  editorial  on  this  sub- 
ject a  few  days  ago  in  the  Washington  Post 
which  is  the  town  crier  in  Washington  for 
all  ultra-liberal  movements.  I  think  it  is 
worthwhile  to  quote  from  that  editorial 
briefly  so  That  there  may  oe  no  doubt  in 
your  minds  as  to  where  the  ultra-liberals  are 
trying  to  take  us.  After  discussing  with  ap- 
proval the  18  year  old  voting  age  amendment, 
the  Washington  Post  says,  and  I  quote: 

But  age  Is  only  one  of  the  voter  quali- 
hcatlons  that  ought  to  be  uniform  through- 
out the  country.  The  most  useful  amend- 
ment ill  this  area,  would  be  one  Kpecifying 
fuUy  who  cuuld  vote  in  federal  elections  or 
authorizing  Congress  to  do  so.  Such  an 
amendment  might  also  provide  for  federal 
supervision  of  Congressional  and  Presiden- 
tial elections  .  Federal  qualifications  and 
federal  supervision  will  be  the  more  impor- 
tant If  the  country  should  approve  direct 
election  of  the  President  as  we  surmise  it 
soon  will  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  safest  course  would 
be  to  let  Congress  fix  the  voting  age  and 
other  voter  qualifications. " 

The  sad  fact  Is  that  many  of  our  ultra- 
liberals  are  obsessed  vrtth  the  idea  that  all 
wisdom  and  all  virtue  is  vested  In  a  huge. 
centralized,  national  government  and  that 
the  sooner  the  stales  are  made  subject  to 
such  a  government,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  nation.  I  disagree  so  completelv  with  this 
philosophy  that  I  am  asking  you  to  form 
ranks  with  the  other  conservatives  of  the 
nation,  regardless  of  party  and  regardle.ss  of 
region,  as  an  unbeatable  phalanx  to  prevent 
the  success  of  this  movement  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  emasculate  our  dual  sover- 
eignty system  of  government  and  make  of 
our  country  ,i  completely  different  and  a 
much  weaker  nation. 

May  I  next  call  your  attention  to  a  field 
in  which  I  think  It  Is  necessary  for  conserv- 
ative patriots  of  both  parties  to  take  a  stand 
to  prevent  our  nation  from  being  weakened 
by  hurtful  strikes  or  work  stoppages  In  In- 
uustr,es  that  are  vital  to  our  national  wel- 
fare. 

We  have  a  coollne-off  period  which  is  pro- 
vided in  the  Taft-Hartley  law  and  wnich  has 
been  helpful  to  the  nation  in  many  cases, 
but  it  docs  not  give  the  complete  assurance 
that  vital  industries  will  continue.  Further- 
more, there  are  some  necessary  industries 
which  are  not  affected  by  that  law  but  are 
controlled  by  even  weaker  provisions  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  such  as  the  railroads  and 
the  airlines.  In  my  Judgment,  we  I'lust  have 
stronger  legislation  which  will  protect  both 
the  economy  of  our  nation  and  our  national 
security  against  shut-downs  in  the  vital 
industries  which,  by  their  stoppage,  would 
soon  bring  complete  national  collapse.  That 
it  is  possible  to  correct  this  situation  was 
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clearlv  shown  during  our  railway  labor  crisis 
in  1967  when  in  a  third  attempt  Congress, 
by  legislation,  forced  the  railroads  and  the 
recalcitrant  railway  unions  to  settle  their 
differences  We  Anally  placed  in  our  third 
act  on  this  question  a  provision  tantamount 
to  compulsory  arbitration.  You  will  recall 
that  Congress  did  this  only  after  many  of 
the  railroads  had  ceased  to  operate  and  we 
did  it  onlv  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  applicable  to 
that  particular  situation.  But  it  forced  a 
settlement  and  the  trains  began  to  run 
ag.iin 

In  my  judgment  It  is  now  necessary  that  we 
pass  permanent  legislation  covering  all  of 
the  Vital  industries  and  guaranteeing  the  na- 
tion against  any  stoppage  of  any  vital  Indus- 
try. We  cannot  pass  strong  general  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject  without  the  vigorous 
support  of  citizens,  generally,  from  all  p.irts 
of  the  nation  who  realize  that  not  only  our 
national  economy,  but  even  our  national 
securltv  :nav  be  threatened  almost  over-night 
if  we  longer  refuse  to  pass  strict  legislation 
on  this  subject.  I  hope  you  will  give  your 
unlimited  support  to  the  passage  of  such 
stron?  general  legislation. 

There  .ire  many  other  troublous  matters 
which  I  eould  discuss,  but  I  shall  simply 
mention  them:  The  Vietnam  War— Our  too- 
far  extended  foreign  commitments — Our  bal- 
ance of  pavnients  problems— Our  deep  fiscal 
dlfflctilties— The  problems  of  our  poor— The 
riots  in  the  cities  These  problems  are  known 
to  each  of  you  I  think  most  of  them  are  m 
the  process  of  being  solved  and  that  the 
solutions  win  continue  towards  greater  per- 
fection I  hear  much  these  days  about  the 
need  to  give  areater  federal  aid  in  solving  the 
problems  of  the  poor.  Including  education. 
tralnmi;.  health  and  welfare  payments.  The 
Congress  has  been  moving  In  the  direction 
of  a  solution  to  these  problems  for  several 
years  and  I  feel  sure  that  they  will  be  solved 
In  the  course  of  time.  For  instance,  relative 
to  federal  aid  to  the  poor,  our  total  action 
m  that  field  has  jumped  from  a  cost  of  $9  5 
billion  in  1960  to  $12  5  billion  in  1963:  to 
$21  1  billion  in  1967:  to  $24  6  billion  in  1968: 
and  for  the  fl.scal  vear  ahead.  1969.  the  esti- 
mated amount  will  be  $27  7  billion.  These 
programs  have  increased  almost  300'  in  the 
short  space  of  eight  years.  These  programs 
should  be  perl.-ctert  and  made  more  efficient 
now  rather  than  enlarged  and  that  Is  what 
Congress  Is  trving  to  do. 

It  Would  be  useless  here  to  go  further  in 
mentioning  the  heavy  problems  which  con- 
front us  and  which  call  for  the  activity  and 
support  of  good  citizens  in  every  region  m 
order  that  they  may  be  solved  I  want  to  end 
my  statement  on  a  more  optimistic  note  I 
hope  that  our  whole  nation  is  recovering 
from  its  lethargy,  awakening  from  Its  binge 
and  steadvlng  Itself  for  a  sounder  and  more 
stable  future.  Whether  that  proves  to  be  true 
will  be  shown  m  the  elections  of  this  fall 
and  m  the  performance  of  this  and  the  next 
Congress. 

At  this  time  I  merely  want  to  say  that 
m  my  Judgment  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
nation  Is  beginning  to  realize,  and  much  of 
it  h:is  Iready  realized,  that  the  greatest 
bastion  of  strength  in  our  nation  Is  the  con- 
servatism and  stabUity  of  the  South.  I  hear 
this  theme  discussed  every  day  by  Senators 
from  other  parts  of  the  country.  I  think  the 
nation,  generally,  reallz-es  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  entire  South  from  Virginia  to  Texas 
is  resulting  from  the  more  conservative  phi- 
losophy that  dominates  this  whole  area. 
Taxes,  generally,  are  more  reasonable  than 
elsewhere:  the  growth  of  business  Is  more 
pronounced  and  more  stable:  the  attitude 
of  the  working  force  is  more  reasonable;  and 
the  demands  of  the  minorities  are,  generally 
speaking,  more  nearly  in  accord  with  the 
public  g'XKl.  In  the  matter  of  racial  con- 
troversv  it  has  become  very  clear  that  those 
conflicts  have  been  largely  transferred  to 
the  great  cities  of  the  north  and  west  and 
that  relative  peace  prevails  throughout  the 


Southland.  In  the  matter  of  labor-industry 
relations  It  Is  equally  clear  uhat  most  of 
the  Southern  labor  "force  will  not  follow 
radical  and  unreasonable  leadership.  In  the 
matter  of  continuing  the  membership  in 
Congress  of  our  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives until  their  experience  and  seniority  en- 
able them  to  better  serve  their  states  and 
also  the  whole  nation,  there  Is  a  real  con- 
trast between  our  Southern  practice  and 
that  which  seems  to  prevail  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  nation.  For  the  most  part,  the 
South  is  following  the  point  of  view  of  grand 
old  Sam  Rayburn  who  always  said  the  sound 
rule  to  follow  was  'pick  "em  young,  pick  em 
honest   and   keep   'em   there." 

The  longer  I  serve  In  the  Congress,  the 
prouder  I  am  of  the  South  and  Its  stability 
and  the  more  Jealous  I  am  of  Its  repvuation 
for  insisting  on  stable  government  at  home 
on  doing  its  best  to  accomplish  stable  gov- 
ernment at  the  federal  level.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  tell  you  about  the  great  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  our  region--the  fertile 
lands— the  abundant  v/aters — the  attractive 
and  varied  weather  pattsrns — the  sweeping 
forests  and  the  wide  variety  of  crops — the 
reliability  of  our  work  force — the  proven  at- 
tractiveness of  investment  from  elsewhere 
both  in  money  and  ;n  living  manpower— 
the  enormous  oil  and  mineral  wealth  which 
we  are  produc.ng— our  tremendous  partici- 
pation in  maritime  and  other  commerce — 
our  closeness  to  Latin  America — and  the 
great  human  and  natural  resources  existing 
here  All  these  assets  and  many  others  in 
my  Judgment  will  continue  to  make  the 
Southland  an  ever  more  important  portion 
of  our  nation  clothed  with  ever  greater  po- 
tentiality and  obligation  to  serve  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  I  am  sure  that  each  of  you  Is 
animated  with  intense  pride  In  our  region 
and  complete  understanding  of  our  increas- 
ing responsibility  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

In  my  Judgment,  there  has  never  been  a 
time  when  we  have  been  challenged  to  so 
great  a  task  In  endeavoring  to  move  forward 
soundly  in  solving  the  national  problems 
which  loom  so  large  and  of  which  today  I 
have  mentioned  only  a  portion. 

In  closing  my  remarks  here  and  expressing 
my  appreciation  to  you  for  inviting  me  to 
come  and  visit  with  you.  may  I  say  that  I 
keenly  feel  that  the  whole  South  has  both  a 
challenge  and  a  potentiality  to  .serve  the 
nation  which  is  greater  than  that  being  of- 
fered now  to  any  other  portion  of  our  great 
nation  It  Is  my  hope  and  prayer  that  we 
may  supremely  live  up  to  that  challenge 
and  to  that  great  opportunity. 


THE    LAW    DAY    PROJECT:    LESSON 
IN  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  \.  1968.  ninth  grade  citizens"  of 
Hili  Junior  Higli  SchooL  in  Denver.  Colo., 
lived  under  the  Peoples  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Tirainia.  The  program,  in  ob- 
servance of  Law  Day.  was  designed  to  let 
the  students  experience  regimented  life 
under  a  dictatorship  and  was  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

The  day  highlighted  the  prevailing 
philosophy  in  totalitarian  countries  that 
-the  state  is  supreme  "  Political  discus- 
sions except  in  'glorification  of  the 
state"  were  banned:  in  addition,  reli- 
gious discussions,  creative  writing,  art. 
and  music  not  previously  approved  by 
the  authorities  were  also  prohibited  for 
the  day.  Freedom  of  assembly  was  also 
denied. 

An  election  slate  of  government  offi- 
cers was  offered  to  the  students,  but  only 
the  names  of  government  selected  per- 
sons were  included  on  the  ballot.  Flags 
and  aiTnbands  bearing  the  national  in- 


signia of  Tirainia  were  required  and  a 
militaristic  atmosphere  i.revailed  in  the 
classrooms.  Arrests  \vere  made  for  fail- 
ure to  mark  ballots  in  the  rigged  elec- 
tion, ciilici.'^m  of  the  state,  religious  dis- 
cussion, and  for  failure  to  pcssess  iden- 
tification cards. 

Three  trials  were  held  before  a  Three 
Judge  People's  Court"  and  were  based 
on  legal  principles  generally  prevailini-' 
in  totalitarian  countries. 

The  day  ended  with  a  stirring  Law  Day 
speech  delivered  by  District  Judge  Sher- 
man G.  Finesilver  of  Denver.  His  remarks 
r70i:Ued  out  the  d't.ties  aiid  ijrivi'e^es  ut 
U.S.  citizenship  and  pinpointed  the  dif- 
ferences between  law  in  the  United  States 
with  its  constitutional  guaranties  and 
legal  proceedings  under  totalitarian 
regimes. 

Judge  Finesilver,  State  chairman  of 
the  Bar  Association  Committee,  was  the 
principal  organizer  of  the  Law  Day  pro- 
g  am  The  pi'ojtct  was  sovinsored  oy  the 
American  Citizenship  Committee  of  the 
Co'orado  Bar  Association  m  cooperation 
with  the  faculty  and  students  of  Hill 
Junior  Hi^li  School. 

Mr.  Presider.f.  1  ask  'iiianimou.s  con- 
sent that  Judge  Finesilver's  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
reniarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordeicd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

To    Violate    the    L^\v    Is    To    Tr.^mple    on 
THE  Blood  of  Our  Father 

I  Speech  by  Judge  Sherman  Finesilver) 

Today  we  have  lived  under  an  atmosphere 
where  the  State  i.s  supreme,  and  the  rights  of 
the  people  are  meaningless.  Our  every  action 
was  dictated  by  the  State. 

We  enjoyed  no  freedom  of  expression  .  . 
no  freedom  to  create  or  write  ...  we  were 
prevented  from  peaceful  assembly  or  even 
discussing  politics  or  government  .  .  even 
our  reading  material  was  restricted.  Yes.  we 
were  regimented  in  every  phase  of  living 
the  air  we  breathed  was  not  free.  We  even 
observed  the  overthrow  of  our  elected  ofli- 
clals  without  the  voice  of  the  majority  belnc 
heard,  and  without  the  guaranty  of  free 
elections. 

We  observed  three  trials  for  "vicious  crimes 
against  the  State."  ;ind  we  saw  how  Insig- 
nificant liberty  and  freedom  are  under  a 
totalitarian  State. 

We  saw  that  there  was  no  public  trial  .  , 
there  was  no  Jury  trial  .   .   .  the  right  of  the 
accused    to    be    faced    by    his    accuser    was 
prohibited. 

The  judges  were  biased  and  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  the  State  and  they  merely  promoted 
the  attitudes  and  beliefs  that  the  State  en- 
couraged .  .  .  they  operated  at  the  whim  of 
the  State, 

Of  greatest  importance  is  the  fact  that  the 
accused  was  presumed  to  be  guilty  and  he 
had  to  prove  his  innocence. 

We  can't  really  say  that  the  accused  in  the 
three  trials  were  given  any  semblance  of  a 
fair  and  Just  trial  or  that  due  process  of  law 
prevailed 

In  contrast  in  the  United  States  v.-e  are 
clothed  with  the  strongest  beacon  of  jus- 
tl?e-jr-the  presumption  of  innocence  unless 
guilf  13  proven  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
and  through  legal  and  Just  means.  As  Ameri- 
cans we  have  the  priceless  protections  af- 
forded by  the  Bill  of  Rights — the  first  ten 
.Amendments  to  the  Constitution.  .-As  .Ameri- 
cans we  know  that  the  roots  of  American  law- 
are  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Bill  of  Rights — docu- 
ments unparalleled  in  the  world.  This  means 
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that  every  .American  citizen  is  protected  by 
law 

The  individual  liberties  guaranteed  us  by 
law  under  the  Constitution  distinguish  oiu- 
iree  society  from  all  other  systems  of  law. 
particularly  those  practiced  by  the  totali- 
tarian nations. 

One  must  remember  that  our  rights  under 
the  law  include: 

1-  The  right  to  be  free  from  arbitrary 
search  or  arrest:  2 — The  right  to  seek  educa- 
tional and  economic  opportunity;  3 — The 
right  to  choose  public  olficers  In  free  elec- 
tions: 4 — The  right  to  own  property;  5 — The 
right  of  free  speech,  press  and  assembly;  6 — 
The  right  to  attend  the  church  of  your 
choice.  7— The  right  to  have  legal  counsel 
of  your  choice  and  a  prompt  trial  if  accused 
of  a  crime,  and  8 — The  right  to  be  represent- 
ed by  competent  covnisel  in  the  event  of  in- 
digency. 

Under  our  system  it  is  the  function  of  the 
judge  to  see  that  the  rights  of  the  Individual 
on  trial  are  protected  and  to  guaranty  liim 
a  fair  trial  i'l  every  manner  The  judge  is 
wholly  independent  of  other  branches  of  gov- 
ernment—  legislative  and  executive — and  is 
responsible  only  to  a  higher  court  for  his  de- 
cision. 

Our  system  emphasizes  individual  rights. 
and  refuses  to  convict  a  man  upon  improper 
evidence. 

This  day — Law  Day,  1968,  is  one  where  we 
reflect  on  our  respect  for  law  and  duties  owed 
to  our  country,  and  should  be  a  day  of  deep 
reflection  on  our  precious  freedoms. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  this  day  is  to 
strengthen  a  nation  dedicated  to  liberty  and 
justice — a  nation  in  which  its  citizens  may 
live  an  abtindant  life,  developing  to  the  full- 
est their  indlvdual  opportunities  for  success 
.md  rendering  a  corresponding  service  to 
their  country. 

American  citizenship  is  a  precious  privi- 
lege in  this  troubled  world — it  Is  sought  my 
many,  rendered  to  few.  and  treasured  by  peo- 
l)le  in  the  far  reaches  of  the  earth. 

We  do  not  have  to  be  military  leaders  to 
show  courage  .  .  .  every  day  we  have  the  op- 
portunity as  ordinary  Americans  to  perform 
m  extraordinary  ways  to  the  best  advantage 
of  our  country  ...  we  have  the  opportunity 
dally  to  show  our  love  to  our  country  through 
loyalty  and  respect  .  .  .  the  nation  cannot 
survive  wiihoui  great  numbers  of  good  ded- 
icated Americans. 

However,  along  with  the  rights  we  enjoy  as 
Iree  citizens  of  our  great  Republic,  there  are 
certain  responsibilities  we  have  as  a  conse- 
quence. 

Perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  some 
oi  these  today  on  the  10th  anniversary  of 
Law  Day.  These  are: 

1 — The  duty  to  ooey  the  laws;  2 — The  duty 
to  inform  yourself  on  issues  of  government 
and  community  welfare;  3— The  duty  to 
vote  in  election;  4 — The  duty  to  serve  on 
juries  if  called;  5 — The  duty  to  serve  and 
defend  your  country;  6 — The  duty  to  assist 
agencies  of  law  enforcement,  and  7 — The 
duty  to  practice  and  teach  the  principles 
of  good  citizenship  in  your  home,  in  school 
and  in  the  community. 

In  Indianapolis  only  last  week.  I  read  a 
plaque  erected  to  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, who  in  Indiana  on  February  11,  1861, 
made  this  statement  on  his  way  to  assume 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States: 

"I  appeal  to  you  to  constantly  bear  in  mind 
that  not  with  politicians — not  with  office 
teekers.  but  with  you  is  tne  question.  'Shall 
the  Union  and  shall  the  liberty  ot  this  coun- 
try be  preserved  to  the  latest  generation?'  " 

Ho  later  s.iid: 

"There  is  even  now  something  of  an  ill 
omen  amon  .  us.  I  me.n  t.ie  increasing  dis- 
regard for  law  which  pervades  the  country, 
tne  gross  disposition  to  substitute  wild  ;ind 
furious  passions  in  lieu  of  the  S'-,ber  judg- 
ment of  courts.  As  the  patriots  of  '76  did  to 
support  t.ie  Decl.iraticn  of  Independence,  so 


to  the  support  of  the  Constitution  and  laws 
let  every  American  pledge  his  life,  property, 
and  honor:  let  every  American  remember 
that  to  violate  the  law  is  to  trample  on  the 
blood  of  his  father  and  to  tear  down  the 
charter  of  his  own  and  his  children's  liberty" 
Let  us  heed  the  words  of  President  Lincoln 
and  pledge  that  we  will  not  "trample  en  the 
blood  of  our  f.ither  and  tear  down  the  char- 
ter of  our  children's  liberty."  Let  us  today 
pledge  that  we  will  never  bring  disgrace  to 
our  country  by  .iny  act  of  dishonesty,  dis- 
loyally, or  violence.  We  will  light  for  the 
ideals  and  s.^cred  things  of  our  country.  We 
will  revere  and  obey  our  l.iws  and  do  our  best 
to  encourage  others  to  respect  and  revere 
these  1,1  ws.  We  will  strive  to  make  our  coun- 
try greater,  mere  useful,  more  abundant 
than  It  w.is  tr.insmitted  to  vis.  and  we  will 
:idd  our  efforts  to  the  American  dream  by 
bctnii  loyal,  honorable  and  responsible  and 
in  no  w  ly  detract  from  the  high  heritage  we 
are  privileged  to  enjoy." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
think  of  no  more  dramatic  method  to 
give  our  young  people  an  idea  of  what 
democracy  is  all  about  than  to  demon- 
strate what  the  absence  oi  fi  eedom  re.^lly 
means.  This  unique  experience  gave  the 
students  of  Hill  Junior  High  School  an 
unforgettable  taste  of  totalitarianism 
and  I  believe  this  project  could  serve 
as  a  model  for  similar  program.s  tnrouL'h- 
out  the  co'iintry.  I  commend  Judge  Sher- 
man Finesilver  and  the  members  of  the 
Colorado  Bar  Association  for  their  cffoi  ts 
in  helping  to  develop  greater  citizenship, 
leadership,  and  motivation  in  our  young 
people. 


and  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  Connecticut. 

John  Dempsey, 

Goi'crnor. 


CONNECTICUT    SALUTE    TO   ARMED 
FORCES  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  a  i^roclamation 
i.^sued  by  Gov.  John  Dempsey,  of  Con- 
necticut, .setting  aside  Sunday,  July  7, 
1968,  as  a  day  of  prayer  for  our  Armed 
Forces  in  Vietnam  and  for  peace  through- 
out the  world. 

The  Governor's  proclamation  has  been 
given  the  support  of  patriotic  organiza- 
tions and  citizens  throughout  the  State. 

I  believe  this  is  an  ob.servance  in 
which  all  patriotic  Americans  can  prop- 
erly join. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Governor  Demjxsey's  declaration  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  declara- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Salute  to  .Armed  Forces  in-  Vietnam. 

July  7.   1968 

I  By  His  Excellency  John  Dempsey,  Governor, 

State  of  Connecticut) 

Today  in  Viet  Nam  thousands  of  men  in  the 
armed  forces  ot  the  United  States  are  striving 
t.o  oppose  the  spread  of  the  forces  of  Com- 
munism. 

It  is  Important  that  these  men.  who  are 
far  from  home  and  exposed  constantly  to  the 
hazards  ci  war.  know  that  we  are  mindful  of 
t'ne  great  sacrifices  they  are  making  in  our 
ijehalf. 

In  Stratford  and  other  Connecticut  com- 
munities many  of  our  fellow-citizens  are  par- 
ticipating in  an  organized  effort  to  offer 
prayers  t^cr  our  armed  forces  in  Viet  Nam 
and  for  peace  throuehout  the  'world. 

The  day  designated  for  a  Salute  to  Armed 
Forces  in  Viet  Nam  is  Sunday.  July  7.  1968. 

This  is  an  observance  which  serves  to  bring 
deserved  recognition  to  our  fighting  men  in 
Viet  Nam.  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  the  Salute 


HORATIO  ALCiER  VISITS  ALASKA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  not 
only  is  Alaska  separated  physically  from 
the  rest  of  the  continental  United  States 
but  there  alsa  is  an  isolation  in  the 
minds  of  our  citizens.  Almost  10  years 
after  Ala.ska  was  admitted  to  statehood, 
there  are  still  ijeople  who  conceive  of  it 
as  a  foreign  country.  Perhaps  more  than 
any  other  State,  it  is  thought  of  in  stere- 
otypes. It  is  that  \ast  arctic  wilderness 
covered  with  ice  the  year  round.  Or  it  is 
the  place  which  hardly  sees  daylight  dur- 
ing the  winter.  It  is  cold  beyond  liuman 
endurance.  It  is  the  home  of  the  Alaska 
King  Crab,  perhaps  more  well  known 
than  the  State  from  which  it  derives  its 
name. 

Indeed.  Alaska  i.;  all  of  these  things. 
As  with  most  sterectyi^es.  however,  tho.se 
about  Alaska  are  only  partly  t:uc.  Few 
people  know,  for  example,  that  Alaska  is 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  and  most 
liromising  of  our  50  States.  Not  many 
more  people  knew  that  Ala.ska  enjoys 
spring,  summer,  and  fall  days  compara- 
ble in  magnificence  to  those  found  any- 
where else  in  the  United  States.  The 
breathtaking  beauty  of  the  State  ha.s  yet 
to  be  discovered  by  tho.se  millions  cf 
tourists  who  travel  the  length  and 
breadth  of  these  United  States  but  who 
somehow  have  not  yet  made  it  to  Alaska. 

Alaska  is  a  State  of  grandeur  and 
wonders.  Alaska  means  miracles  to  tho.se 
who  know  it  and  love  it.  Alaska  is  Amer- 
ica's new  frontier,  promising  almost  be- 
yond imagination,  beckoning  the  creative 
free  spirit.  It  also  beckons  those  inter- 
ested in  investing  in  the  future  of  the 
State.  And  in  increasing  numbers,  both 
are  arriving  in  the  State.  No  one  has 
been  disappointed  yet.  Alaska  has  been 
paying  off  with  huge  dividends  to  all  of 
those  who  have  been  daring  enough  to 
stake  their  claims  there. 

An  article  published  in  the  June  10  is- 
sue of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  tells 
something  of  the  miracle  which  has  been 
occurring  in  Alaska  since  statehood  in 
1959.  It  is  a  .success  .stoi-y  unsurpassed. 
I  commend  it  to  Senators  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Now  Al.aska  Starts  to    Open  Up"  on  its  Own 

Times  are  changing  In  the  49th  St.%te. 
Evervthing  is  hustle  and  bustle  as  invest- 
ment funds  for  development  pour  in.  New 
industries  are  emerging.  More  people  are 
settling  on  a  new  frontier.  Japan  is  helping 
in  the  build-up.  Cost  of  living  Is  high,  but 
to  are  wages. 

Alaska,  after  100  years  of  near  neglect, 
suddenly  Is  offering  brighter  prospects  to 
-Americans  looking  for  a  frontier  with  a 
future. 

Once  regarded  mainly  as  a  defense  outpost 
and  source  of  ;:  few  products  such  as  gold 
and  seafood,  the  49th  State  now  Is  moving 
ahead  on  a  broad  economic  front.  The  payoff 
from  a  big  increase  in  investment,  prlnci- 
pallv  in  oil.  fisheries  and  timber,  is  beginning. 

A  10-year  telcscooe.  The  potential  for  a 
lengthening  list  of  resources  needed  by  the 
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U.S.,  especially  minerals,  is  Increasingly  evi- 
dent. And  Alaaka  no  longer  Is  waiting  for 
help  from  Washington.  It  is  going  ahead  on 
Its  own. 

"We  are  70  years  behind  the  Russians  In 
opening  up  Arctlca,"  says  Governor  Walter 
Hlckel.  "We  intend  to  telescope  time  and 
open  our  Arctic  within  the  next  10  years." 

Some  new  developments: 

A  'winter  trail"  is  being  pushed  from  the 
railhead  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  at  Fairbanks 
across  the  Yukon  River,  into  the  rich  oil  and 
gas  areas  to  the  north  and  mineral  areas  to 
the  west.  It  is  planned  as  a  future  railroad 
route. 

The  trail,  a  rough  route  over  frozen  ter- 
rain, will  open  to  tracked  vehicles  in  winter 
a  huge  area  previously  accessible  only  by  air. 
It  win  be  impassable  In  the  warm  months 
because  the  tundra  over  which  it  Is  to  be 
'.aid  is  too  soft  then. 

Tn  southeast  .A.laska,  winter  -service  on  a 
State-owned  ferry  system  has  been  extended 
to  Puget  Sound  to  connect  the  State  to  the 
"lower  48,"  as  Alaskans  call  the  other  con- 
tlneiitol  States.  This  is  Alaska's  "marine 
highway."  built  and  extended  at  a  cost  of 
38.5  million  dollars. 

A  modern  ferry  fleet  of  four  ships  is  ex- 
pected to  speed  migration  to  Alaska,  en- 
courage tourism  and  lower  tr,.nsDortatlon 
costs.  Alaska  now  has  .i  population  estimated 
at  275.000. 

Two  cents  an  acre.  The  U.S.  paid  a  little 
less  than  2  cents  an  acre  for  .•Alaska's  375 
million  acres  when  it  bought  the  huge  area 
for  7  2  million  dollars  In  1867 

Since  then,  it  has  cost  billions  to  make  a 
small  part  of  that  land  usable,  .ind  it  will 
cost  billions  more  to  develop  its  huge  re- 
sources. Nobody  knows  what  Alaska  is  worth, 
but  tho,se  '^ho  are  committing  their  lives  and 
money  are  convinced  it  Is  worth  whatever  it 
cost;,  .Among  the  Investments  are  these: 

The  U,S,  has  spent  blUloiis  to  make  Alaska, 
.w  close  to  Russia,  a  defense  bastion.  Still 
more  is  to  be  ,=.pent  in  the  future. 

More  than  1  billion  has  been  spent  so  far 
by  the  oil  and  gas  Industry  for  explora- 
tion, development  and  production.  This  year, 
18  oil  companies  are  starting  an  8800  000 
survey  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  the  first  step 
m  bidding  for  offshore  oil  and  gas  leases 
when  these  are  offered.  Other  projects  are 
under  way. 

More  than  220  millions  has  been  spent 
or  committed  by  Japan,  including  75  millions 
for  a  share  In  ammonium-fertilizer  and 
Uquld-gas  plants,  and  41  millions  toward  oil 
and  gas  exploration  and  development. 

More  than  350  millions  In  federal  funds 
provided  for  reconstruction  in  Alaska  fol- 
lowing the  Good  Friday,  1964,  earthquake. 
This  money,  plus  other  funds,  served  as  the 
catalyst  that  brought  a  new  surge  of  growth 
to  Alaska. 

Tfie  last  frontier.  "The  thing  that  makes 
Alaska  go  is  that  the  people  who  come  here 
want  to  be  here;  they  like  It."  savs  a  close 
observer  of  the  State.  For  most  of  them  who 
stay,  "Alaska  Is  the  land  that  dreams  are 
made  cf."  For  others,  who  don't  stav,  "It  Is 
pure  hell." 

Wayne  Ostendorf,  manager  of  the  North- 
ern Commercial  Companys  Anchorage  out- 
let, largest  in  its  chain  of  32  stores  in  Alaska. 
!^ays : 

■More  young  people  are  coming  because 
Alaska  Is  the  land  of  opportunity.  It  has  the 
challenges  that  other  States  dont  offer  any 
more.  Those  who  have  the  pioneer  spirit  and 
want  a  different,  not  soft,  way  of  life  find 
that  about  the  only  place  left  to  develop 
in  the  US,  is  Alaska." 

Donald  Schmlege,  a  research  biologist  for 
the  National  Forest  Service  in  Juneau,  sold 
his  home,  boat  and  beach  property  there  In 
1966,  then  taught  for  a  year  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  He  recalls: 

"Last  summer,  looking  for  a  new  place  to 
live,   we   decided   to   Investigate  a  Job   offer 


In  Washington,  DC,  We  didn't  get  halfway 
across  the  country  before  my  wife  was  ready 
to  come  back  to  Alaska.  Then,  the  children 
decided  that  they  were,  too" 

Now.  the  Schmleges  have  bought  a  lot  at 
the  edge  of  the  national  forest  near  Juneau 
for  $6,500  and  have  built  a  new  home. 

"It's  the  people,  scenery,  no  pollution  or 
traffic,  the  chance  to  do  things  together  as  a 
family."  Mr  Schmlege  says. 

Mrs,  Allan  Neidhold.  of  Fairbanks,  ob- 
serves : 

"There's  a  period  in  winter  when  you  ask 
yourself?  What  am  I  doing  here?  Your  hus- 
band is  out  trying  to  start  the  car.  The  chil- 
dren have  frostbitten  hands.  But  then  come 
spring  and  summer  and  lightness,  and  the 
autumn  Is  gorgeous  and  you  know  why  you 
are  here" 

Changing  way  of  life.  An  expanding,  year- 
round  Job  base  is  inducing  more  people  to 
work  and  live  in  Alaska,  There's  a  gradual 
shift  away  from  the  .sharp,  seasonal  swings 
in  emplo>Tnent  that  leave  the  State  •with  8 
to  12  per  cent  unemployment.  In  some  in- 
land communities,  winter  joblessness  has 
been  40  to  60  per  cent. 

In  the  city  of  Kenai.  construction  of  an 
8  5-milUon-dollar  shopping  center  went  on 
diu-lng  the  winter  of  1967-68  So  did  build- 
ing of  a  hospital,  a  motel  expansion  and  a 
recreation  center.  Two  years  ago,  the  city 
didn't  issue  any  building  permits  in  winter. 

The  accelerating  boom  in  oil  and  gas  is 
providing  more  year-round  jobs  and  taxes. 
The  average  of  1.163  Jobs  in  the  industry  in 
1965  has  increased  to  more  than  2,000  now. 
Eleven  drilling  platforms  are  operating  in 
Cook  Inlet,  near  Anchorage,  Two  more  will 
start  next  year  and  eventually  40  will  be 
working  "before  Cook  Inlet  is  drilled  out," 
says  a  petroleum  engineer. 

State  royalties  from  oil  production  more 
than  tripled  in  1967,  Production  from  78 
wells  neared  170,000  barrels  a  day  at  the 
start  or  1968,  for  a  S41.000-a-day  State 
royalty, 

Alaska  now  leads  the  U,S,  in  per-well  out- 
put in  oil  and  gas.  Some  industry  leaders  pre- 
dict that  it  will  be  the  third-largest  oil  and 
gas-producing  State  by  1980  Also,  Alaska's 
oil  Is  highly  marketable  because  it  contains 
less  than  one  quarter  of  1  per  cent  of  sul- 
phur— compared  with  2  per  cent  for  most 
crudes — an  important  consideration  In  a 
pollution-conscious  society. 

To  the  north.  Arctic  Alaska  may  one 
day  provide  additional  oil  ;md  gas.  The  U.S. 
Navy  has  spent  45  million  dollars  drilling  75 
wells  in  the  Umlat  area,  200  miles  southeast 
of  Barrow,  where  it  is  estimated  there  are 
100  million  barrels  of  oil  reserves  and  some 
gas. 

Private  companies  also  are  exploring  the 
area  during  the  seven  months  of  winter 
freeze,  working  from  a  caterpillar  train  com- 
plete with  living  quarters,  supplies  and 
shops. 

Big  production  per  well  continues  with 
new  discoveries.  Including  one  of  7,600  bar- 
rels a  day  in  March.  Another  company  com- 
pleted in  December  what  is  Alaska's  largest 
single  producing  well,  with  an  output  of 
10,000  barrels  a  day. 

Aside  from  the  weather,  high  labor  costs 
In  Alaska  mean  that  any  discovery  has  to 
be  much  bigger  than  any  in  the  "lower  48" 
to  be  profitable. 

Extension  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  to  the 
north  is  being  pressed  by  Governor  Hlckel  to 
open  up  "the  largest  area  in  the  world  with- 
out ground  transportation  "  It  would  run 
from  Dunbar,  near  Fairbanks,  to  the  oll- 
and-gas  areas  in  the  north  and  ihe  Kobuk 
area,  known  to  be  rich  in  copper  and  other 
minerals  In  the  extreme  northwest,  some 
82  billion  tons  of  coal  wait  to  be  claimed  in 
the  Kukpowruk  River  basin.  Cost  of  the  rail 
extension  would  be  an  estimated  150  million 
dollars. 

The  State  is  spending  $750,000  for  Its 
NORTH  Conmilssion  [Northern  Operations  of 


Rail  Transportation  and  Highways),  author- 
ized by  the  legislature  last  year,  for  initial 
land  surveys  now  under  way  and  aerial  sur- 
veys to  be  completed  by  mld-1968. 

The  hope  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  lend  the  money  for  construction:  per- 
haps even  make  land  grants  such  as  tho.se 
given  to  railroads  a  century  ago. 

Fish  and  timber  Fisheries  also  are  becom- 
ing the  basis  for  more  year-round  jobs, 
Kodlak.  rebuilt  since  near-total  destruction 
by  the  1964  earthquake,  is  enjoying  new 
prosperity.  One  estimate  Is  that,  with  modern 
methods  and  facilities,  Alaska  could  pack  5 
to  6  million  cases  of  salmon  a  year,  200  mil- 
lion pounds  of  king  crab,  500  million  pounds 
of  shrimp  and  2  billion  pounds  of  perch  and 
cod. 

About  32  per  cent  of  Alaska's  labor  force 
of  92.000  people  now  find  work  in  the  fishing 
industry. 

Alaska's  timber  Industry  is  being  de- 
veloped, with  much  of  its  exports  going  lo 
Japan,  Billions  of  board  feet  cf  timber  are 
available  for  cutting  In  t.he  Tongass  National 
Forest  In  the  southeast. 

The  Statehood  .^ct  gave  Alaska  the  right 
to  choose  104  million  acres  over  25  years  to 
help  develop  its  economy.  To  date,  18  million 
acres  have  been  .-^^eiected  and  secure  land  title 
acquired  for  7  million  acres.  It  is  these  lands 
that  the  State  offers  for  sale  or  lease  for 
specified  uses:  resource  exploration  and  de- 
velopment, homes,  business,  agriculture  ur 
recreation.  There  is  a  limit  of  640  acres  foi 
sale  to  one   individual. 

Land  prices  \ary  widely,  from  $100  an 
acre  for  scrub  property  near  .Anchorage  "o 
$8,000  an  acre  for  land  sold  by  the  city  ci 
Kenal  for  approved  purposes  Farmland  in 
the  Matanuska  Valley  goes  for  $375  an  acre 
and  t;p. 

The  aborigirrrs.  Native  claims  of  "aboriginal 
po-ssession"  of  290  million  of  Alaska's  375  mil- 
lion acres  led  Secretary  of  Interior  Stuan 
Udall  to  put  a  freeze — with  a  few  e.^cep- 
tions — on  di.'prsal  of  federal  lands  in  Decem- 
ber. 1966.  The  natives  are  asking  full  title 
for  the  lands  they  claim  and  compensation 
for  lands  taken  from  the  claimed  areas. 

Alaska's  natives,  like  the  State  Itself,  are 
In  transition  from  a  primitive  to  a  modern 
society.  The  55,000  Eskimos.  Indians  and 
Aleuts  make  up  20  per  cent  of  Alaska's 
275,000  people.  Many  live  in  abject  poverty. 
Training  programs  now^  are  belnp:  instituted 
to  help  the  natives  get  Jobs  and  draw  them 
into  the  cash  economy.  Some  firms  which 
have  hired  Eskimo  and  Indian  workers  say 
that  they  are  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
results. 

The  tax  problem.  High  taxes  are  a  major 
burden  in  Alaska,  complains  John  Dugan,  a 
real  estate  developer  in  Juneau: 

"One  of  the  big  things  stifling  Alaska  Is 
the  borough  system.  It  means  three  levels 
that  can  bond— city,  borough  and  State," 

Before  the  borough  outside  Juneau's  city 
limits  was  organized.  Mr.  Ehigan  paid  $355 
in  taxes  on  his  home.  Now  the  bill  Is  $565 

In  addition,  he  says: 

"We  pay  a  4  percent  sales  tax  on  every- 
thing—groceries, rent  and  services,  but  not 
on  doctor  or  hospital  bills.  People  with  the 
most  kids  have  to  pay  the  most  tax," 

Because  of  Alaska's  huge  size,  its  small 
population,  small  work  force  and  small  tax 
base,  the  State  has  the  lowest  bond  rating 
of  the  50  States, 

Small-size  agriculture  adds  to  local  prob- 
lems, Alaska  grows  less  than  8  per  cent  of 
the  food  it  consumes.  Farm  products  are 
mainly  milk  and  meat, 

-At  most,  some  2  million  acres  are  suitable 
for  agriculture;  only  40  per  cent  of  that  Is 
tillable,  with  the  rest  usable  only  for  pasture. 
Main  farming  areas  are  the  Matanuska  Val- 
ley north  of  Anchorage,  the  Tanana  Valley 
and  the  Kenai  Peninsula, 

With  up  to  20  hours  of  daylight  In  summer, 
vegetables  grow  to  record  size,  such  as  a 
62 ',2 -pound  cabbage  grown  In  the  Matanuska 
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Valley.   But  the   growing   season    is  short — 
about  100  frost-free  days. 

Hamburgers.  $1  65.  "The  high  cost  of  living 
is  a  handicap  to  Alaskan  development.  A 
market  basket  of  40  basic  foods  last  Septem- 
ber cost  $16.81  In  Seattle  and  $29.73  in 
Nome. 

In  Anchorage,  haircuts  are  $3  50  and  a 
shoeshlne  Is  $1,  A  hamburger  sandwich  at  a 
hotel  coffee  shop  In  Juneau  Is  $1,65. 

In  Kenal,  "It  costs  $24  a  square  foot  to 
build,"  says  John  Morris,  a  Western  Airlines 
station  agent.  Biologist  Schmlege.  in  Juneau, 
says:  "I  had  $20,000  invested  in  my  new 
house  before  I  even  bought  any  lumber," 

Autos  are  an  expensive  necessity  Although 
.■■egular  gasoline  is  51.9  cents  a  gallon  in 
Kenai  and  $1  in  Nome,  engines  are  left  run- 
ning while  their  drivers  are  shopping  or  visit- 
ing in  winter  so  that  they  wont  freeze  up. 
Tires  freeze  flat  at  40  degrees  below  zero. 

High  utility  rates  and  long,  cold  winters 
make  for  staggering  bills— more  than  $100 
it  month  for  a  typical  Fairbanks  familv 

The  price  spread  between  Alaska  and  the 
lover  48"  is  getting  less  as  transportation 
:;nproves  and  competition  grows. 

The  gap  used  to  be  30  per  cent;  now  it  is 
down  to  about  20  per  cent  and  still  dropping. 

High  Incomes  offset  high  prices  for  some 
Ala.'-kans,  Auto  dealer  Robert  Kron  in  An- 
chorage says  a  good  salesman  can  make 
520.000  a  year  or  more. 

In  the  same  city.  Dr.  Asa  Martin  says  that 
.;  doctor  can  earn  $30,000  to  $40,000  a  year. 
Citv  Manager  William  Harrison  in  Kenai — 
•Aith  30,000  population — is  paid  $19,600  and 
i>  eetting  a  $2,000  raise. 

The  basic  rate  for  construction  labor  is 
>ri47  an  hour,  plus  80  cents  in  "fringes." 
Welders  and  pipefitters  get  $7.10.  Most  con- 
-truction  men  work  up  to  10  hours  a  day, 
-IX  days  a  week,  so  overtime  pay  mounts  up. 

.4,t  a  chemical  complex  being  built  near 
Kenai.  construction  worksrs  can  make  more 
:;ian  $18,000  a  year. 

Despite  the  problems,  most  Alaskans  see 
LTcat  hope  for  the  future.  Says  Dr,  William 
Wood,  president  of  the  University  of  Alaska: 

'This  Is  an  exhilarating  place  to  live.  The 
spirit  cf  the  people  has  been  fantastic.  The 
element  of  complaint  Just  doesn't  exist. 

"To  us.  It  would  be  a  horrible  existence  If 
life  were  Just  one  soft  pad— If  you  didn't 
have  something  that  excites  vou"  to  do,  to 
reach  for." 


COMMUNIST  POLAND'S  TRADE  STA- 
TUS WFTH  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  Mr.  President, 
for  the  last  8  years,  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment of  Poland  has  enjoyed  most- 
favored-nation  trade  status  -with  this 
country,  giving  it  special  privileges  and 
benefits  not  available  to  many  other 
countries.  This  trade  advantage  was 
given  to  Poland  in  1960  in  the  hope  that 
It  would  be  an  incentive  for  Poland  to 
assert  greater  independence  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

There  i.-^  no  question  that  Poland  has 
benefited  handsomely  from  these  trade 
concessions.  In  1959.  the  year  before 
most-favored-nation  treatment  was  ex- 
tended to  it,  Poland's  exports  to  the 
United  States  were  about  $31  million, 
and  her  imports  from  us  were  nearly  $75 
million.  That  amounted  to  a  trade  deficit 
of  S43  million  for  Poland, 

By  1967,  however,  Poland's  exports  to 
the  United  States  had  almost  tripled  to 
?91  million,  while  its  imports  from  us 
declined  to  $61  million.  Thus,  the  trade 
deficit  of  8  years  ago  has  been  converted 
to  a  substantial  surplus  of  $30  million 
for  Poland.  Needless  to  say,  this  Polish 


trade  surplus  has  been  at  the  expense  of 
the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  continuing  this  trade  arrange- 
ment with  Poland  were  there  any  evi- 
dence that  it  was  having  the  desired  ef- 
fect of  making  Poland  more  independent 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  of  halting  its 
shipment  of  military  supplies  to  North 
Vietnam. 

Today,  Poland  is  the  only  country  with 
most-favored-nation  status  which  is 
.sending  arms  to  North  Vietnam.  Poland 
is  second  only  to  the  Soviet  Union  among 
East  European  Communist  countries  in 
the  number  of  ships  it  sends  through  the 
port  of  Haiphong  each  month. 

Last  year,  an  Associated  Pres.s  report 
quoted  Mr,  Zenon  Kli.szko,  a  member  of 
the  Polish  Communist  Party,  Politburo, 
as  saying  to  the  North  Vietnamese: 

We  are  glad  the  Polish  guns  are  bringing 
concrete  results  to  you  in  your  fight.  We  are 
giving  and  we  will  continue  to  give  material, 
political,  and  military  aid. 

There  is  growing  evidence  of  Polish 
anti-Semitism.  Scarcely  25  years  have 
gone  by  .since  nearly  3  million  Polish 
Jews  were  exterminated  in  the  concen- 
tration camps  and  Kas  chambers  of  the 
Third  Reich,  Today,  the  remaining  few 
thousand  Jews  in  Poland — probably  not 
more  than  25,000 — are  again  the  target 
of  ofiBclal  repressions. 

In  1964,  the  President  used  the  discre- 
tion t^iven  him  under  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  to  determine  that  the 
continuation  of  Poland's  most-favored- 
nation  status  was  in  the  national  interest, 
I  submit  that  in  the  4  years  since  that 
determination  was  made,  conditions 
have  changed  and  we  now  find  Poland 
assisting  our  enemy  in  North  Vietnam 
and  embarked  upon  a  program  of  anti- 
Semitism  against  its  Jewish  minority, 
I  call  upon  the  President  to  review  this 
matter  taking  into  account  developments 
in  Poland  since  1964,  and  to  tell  the 
Congress  why  Poland's  most-favored- 
nation  trade  status  should  be  continued. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  at  a 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.C..  on  May 
11-13.  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
R,EC0RD,  as  follows: 

Resolution  .Adopted  ty  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors OF  B'NAI  B'RITH  Meeting  May  il- 
ls. 1968.  Washington,  D.C. 
Faced  with  a  demand  from  the  Polish  peo- 
ple for  more  freedom  and  Independence,  th.c 
Polish  government  has  responded  wit.h  bruta! 
force  und  shameful  fabrications,  combining 
police  clubs  and  political  anti-Semitism  to 
defeat  the  freedom  movement.  Borrowing 
from  the  notorious  tactic  of  the  Russian 
Czars,  the  government  iias  played  on  anti- 
Semitic  prejudices  and  scnpegoated  the  Jew 
to  deflect  attention  from  its  own  we.iknesses 
The  student  demonstrations  and  the  protests, 
it  has  falsely  said,  were  a  Zionist  plot. 

Since  anti-Semitism  is  condemned  by  Com- 
munist Ideology  and  by  world  opinion,  the 
Polish  government  has  pretended  that  Its  tar- 
get is  Zionists,  not  Jews.  No  one  is  deceived. 
Even  the  Communist  press  in  other  coun- 
tries, notably  Czechoslovakia,  has  condemned 
the  Polish  government's  tactics 

Poland  is  one  of  the  dwindling  number  of 
coun^es   in   Eastern   Europe   that  slavishly 


follows  the  Soviet  Union's  lead.  Alter  the 
Six-Day  War  In  the  Middle  East,  the  Soviet 
Union  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Is- 
rael and  intensified  Its  program  of  viliflcation 
of  Israel  and  Zionists  Dutifully,  Poland  fol- 
lowed the  Moscow  line  Now  It  has  exceeded 
Its  teacher  in  its  harsh  discrimination  against 
Jews  in  government  and  In  the  unlver'-.iile'^ 

In  1958.  Congre.e,s  authorized  the  President 
to  extend  the  most-favored-n.ition  tantl 
benefit  to  'yueoslavia  and  Poland,  whose  e'J'>  - 
erninents  were  then  moving  away  from  So- 
viet domination  and  were  seeking  closer  re- 
lations with  the  West.  Poland  continues  ..i 
one  of  only  two  nations  of  East  Europe  th;:t 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  Its  exf>ortr.  entering 
the  United  States  at  the  lowest  duties  im- 
posed by  the  tariff  act.  Iionlcally,  Rumani.; 
and  Czechoslovakia,  substantially  independ- 
ent and  genuinely  seeking  better  relation.^ 
with  the  West,  have  not  been  granted  tins 
economic  advantage. 

In  view  or  the  Polish  government's  encour- 
rigement  of  iintl-Spmitlfm  and  hostility  to 
the  West,  B'nai  B'rith  ciUs  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  .States  to  declare  that  the 
conditions  which  led  to  granting  most- 
favored-nation  benefits  to  Poland  no  lonfcr 
exist,  and  that  therefore  this  preterenti:il 
status  be  rescinded 

A  systematic,  government-orpanlzecl  cam- 
paign of  iinti-Semiii.^m  can  no  lonper  be  re- 
garded as  simply  n  matter  of  domestic  con- 
cern. Our  generation  knows  too  well  the 
ultimate  cost  In  lives  and  civilized  standards. 
The  governmenis  of  the  world  must  spe.ik 
out  against  this  reactionary  menace 


A  HALFWAY  HOUSE  CAN  MAKE 
REHABILITATION   WORK 

Mr,  DODD,  Mr,  l-resident,  our  pris- 
ons, detention  homes,  correctional  in- 
stitutions, and  reformatories  do  not 
always  Lve  up  to  their  high  sounding 
names. 

All  loo  frequently,  the  facts  show,  the 
opposite  is  true.  They  are  notoriously 
known  among  penologists  as  the  "fin- 
ishing" school  for  the  amateur  criminal, 
and  for  providing  the  first  "professional" 
instruction  for  the  beginning  criminal. 

Government  is  slowly  recognizing  this, 
and  I  hope  will  do  something  about  it  in 
the  not  too  distant  future. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  "reform"  in 
reform  schools,  and  the  lack  of  "correc- 
tion" in  correctional  institutions,  the 
halfway  house  concept  has  developed. 

The  idea  is  simple  enough.  It  helps 
prisoners,  male  and  female,  addict  and 
burglar,  who  have  spent  Ions  periods  of 
time  in  the  confinement  of  a  prison  to 
adapt  him.self  to  the  rigors  and  self- 
discipline  of  life  as  a  free  man. 

It  eases  the  pain  of  adjustment  from 
the  precise,  ordered  life  of  an  institution 
to  the  much  more  diflBcult  life  of  a  free 
man  where  the  person  does  things  be- 
cause they  .-^^hould  be  done,  rather  than 
because  they  must  be  done. 

Ideally  conceived,  the  halfway  house 
convict  who  has  become  a.n  automaton 
in  prison  and  '.vith  very  humane  treat- 
ment makes  him  over  again  into  a  hu- 
man being.  It  helps  him  adjust. 

There  are  far  too  few  of  these  half- 
way houses.  There  is  far  too  little  inter- 
est in  what  happens  to  the  thousands  of 
p>eople  each  year  who  are  released  from 
pri.sons  and  returned  to  society. 

Such  is  not  the  case  in  Hartford. 
Conn.,  however  There  is  a  difference 
in  Hartford.  There  are  p*>ople  who  care. 
There  is  the  Watkinson  House,  a  half- 
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way  station  to  help  prisoners  through 
those  first,  dangerous  90  days  of  free- 
dom after  prison. 

The  story  of  Watkinson  House,  its  ex- 
ecutive director,  Ralph  Cheyney  and  the 
important  job  it  is  doins  in  making  for- 
mer prisoners  mto  useful  citizens  is  told 
in  the  May  1968  edition  of  Connecticut 
Life,  a  newspaper  supplement  published 
in  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Halfway  houses  fill  a  gap  in  the  ref- 
ormation process  now  largely  ignored 
by  government.  And  government  fails 
in  reformini,'  and  correcting  prisoners  to 
the  extent  it  does  not  see  that  the  pris- 
oner is  blended  back  into  community  life 
with  a  minimum  of  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  on  the  Watkinson 
Half  Way  House — "A  humane  idea  help- 
ing men  over  the  shoals  between  prison 
and  freedom" — be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators. It  is  a  subject  which  this  Congress 
and  the  next  will  be  required  to  consider. 
I  liope  tiiat  when  it  is  considered  here, 
Coiwire.ss  w;I!  take  the  same  humane  ap- 
proach as  that  taken  by  those  who  sup- 
port Watkinson  House. 

Thei\e  being  no  objection,   the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
H.\LF    W.AY    House — A    Hum.^.n'e    Ide.a   Helps 

Me.v   Over   the   Sho.als    Between    Prison 

\.ND  Freedom 

Today,  at  this  moment,  there  are  3.095 
criminals  locked  up  in  Connecticut  prisons. 
Sooner  or  later  99';  will  be  free,  and  back  in 
town,  somewhere.  Even  lifers,  after  25  years, 
become  eligible  for  parole.  Every  year  the 
state  prison  at  Somers  releases  500  men. 
When  they  hit  the  street  all  any  expert  is 
certain  of  is  that  prison  has  rhanged  them. 
There  is  a  good  chance  that  change  is  not 
.111  .mprovement. 

As  it  sets  liim  free,  the  state  gives  each 
prisoner  a  90-day  prerelease  briefing  on  how 
to  make  it  cutside.  and  a  parting  word: 
■Everything  l.s  not  going  to  be  rosy."  The 
state  gives  !iin  also  one  set  of  work  clothes 
complete  with  underwear,  gloves  and  shoes, 
packed  in  a  cardboard  suitcase  tied  with  a 
string. 

He  is  dressed,  by  the  state,  in  a  suit,  white 
shirt  and  tie.  and,  black  Navy  shoes  that 
are.  he  is  convinced,  the  give-away,  telling 
the  world  these  clothes  are  the  uniform  of 
an  e.x-convict  Gloomily  he  suspects  that 
everyone  who  sees  him  knows. 

I  had  $45  ichen  1  got  out.  The  first  day 
I  bought  a  S35  pair  of  shoes.  Those  state 
shoes  were  like  a  sickness  to  me.  I  liad  to  get 
rid  of  them.  At  the  prison  they  ought  to  pre- 
pare us  for  these  feelings.  I  icas  sick  for 
clothes  of  my  own.  I  see  that  ncnv.  But  I 
couldn't  help  myself." 

He  comes  down  from  prison,  usually  to  a 
city  since  he  is.  as  most  convicts  are.  a  city 
boy  He  probably  has  S35  in  cash — S20  the 
state  gives  every  man  as  he  is  released  and 
perhaps  S15  saved  from  prison  earnings.  He 
has  the  promise  of  a  job.  jut  he  won't  get 
his  first  paycheck  for  two  weeks.  He  must 
pay  his  room  rent  in  advance. 

He  eats,  he  travels  to  work,  he  needs  tooth- 
paste. The  phone  is  a  dime;  the  laundromat 
a  quarter.  Maybe  he  has  a  beer  His  money 
is  all  gone.  .Another  week's  rent  is  due.  He 
can  starve  Or  he  can  borrow  money,  maylje. 
from  his  new  employer  or  his  parole  officer. 
Or  he  can  ste-al.  Three-quarters  of  all  the 
men  who  are  returned  to  prison  go  back 
within  the  first  90  days. 

If  he's  in  Hartford  there  is  one  difference. 
He  can  go  to  the  Watkinson  House,  a  "half- 
way "  station  where  he  can  stay  for  nothing, 
or  possibly  work  his  way.  until  he  has  some 


money.  When  he  can  pay  the  charges  for 
board  and  room  are  scaled  to  his  income — 
$14  plus  lO'-o  of  his  take-home  pay.  He  can 
stay  as  long  as  he  needs  to;  the  longest  stay 
was  a  little  over  a  year.  The  shortest,  says 
Executive  Director  Ralph  Cheyney,  "was  the 
time  it  took  to  come  in  the  front  door  and 
beat  it  out  the  back"  The  halfway  hou.se 
purpose  was  to  shelter  c  -convicts  during 
their  first,  dangerous.  90  days  of  freedom. 
Two  months  is  the  usual  stay. 

In  1966  Watkinson  House  won  the  right 
to  open  its  doors  to  its  first  ex-convicts, 
against  whose  coming  the  neighbors  had 
fought  four  bitter  years. 

The  first  residents  may  have  seemed  tim- 
idly chosen.  Gung-ho  reformers,  none  of 
whom  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  criticized 
Cheyney's  cautious  selection  of  "nice"  ex- 
convicts,  and  especially  of  "safe"  ex-convicts 
who  didn't  really  need  a  halfway  house.  The 
first  year,  m  deference  to  a  nervous  neigh- 
borhood, there  were  restrictions  against  ac- 
cepting some  kinds  of  ex-convlcts. 

Prom  that  careful  beginning  the  halfway 
house  with  a  practical  courage  gradually 
included  men  who.=e  crimes  were  sufficiently 
terrifying,  though  not  to  the  Cheyney  fam- 
ily. Ralph,  his  British  wife.  Gloria,  and  their 
.sons  Alexander  4.  Roland  2.  and  the  new 
baby  .'Mian,  live  in  the  hou.=e  with  the  men. 
who  seem  to  find  in  their  daily  Hssociation 
with  the  family,  especially  the  children,  a 
warmth  that  makes  Watkinson  House  more 
like  a  home,  and  less  like  an  institution. 
They  are  impressed  t.iat  this  family  calmly 
accepts  them. 

At  dinner,  one  night  this  spring,  there 
were  at  the  table  the  Cheyney  family,  a 
woman  guest,  one  murderer,  one  bank  rob- 
ber, a  man  whose  crime  was  a  sex  violation. 
And  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  sat  a 
group  who  had  been  convicted  (and  served 
their  time  for)  breaking  and  entering,  steal- 
ing cars,  assault  and  battery,  and  one  forger. 

After  almost  two  years,  and  110  resident 
ex-convicts,  the  neighbors'  fears  of  a  crime 
wave  on  Irving  Street  were  not  realized.  No 
rapes,  no  robberies.  The  property  values 
didn't  even  go  down.  One  resident  of  Wat- 
kinson House  did  get  involved  in  a  mug- 
ging— some  other  guy  mugged  him. 

The  principal  consideration  in  accepting 
a  new  man  is  not  his  crime  but  how  much 
this  halfway  house  may  be  able  to  help  him. 

Watkinson  House  can  hold  only  12  men  at 
a  time.  Its  director  picks  his  own.  constantly 
changing,  dozens.  They  may  be  fresh  out  of 
prison  or  fresh  out  of  luck — men  who  have 
been  making  It  on  their  own  for  as  long  as 
a  year,  then  lose  their  Jobs,  get  sick,  or  for 
some  reason  need  help.  They  turn  to  the 
halfway  house  for  time  to  pull  their  lives 
together. 

Some  residents  come  from  state  Jails,  and 
other  correctional  institutions.  This  month. 
under  a  new  prerelease  program,  a  few  care- 
fully screened  federal  prisoners  work  in  the 
community  and  return  at  night  to  Watkin- 
son House.  Only  these  residents  are  sub- 
jected to  curfews,  sign-outs  and  bed-checks. 

For  everybody  else  there  are  only  three 
restrictions:  no  drinking,  no  girls  in  the 
bedrooms  and  no  smoking  in  bed. 

On  Tuesdays  chess  experts  come  over  to 
teach,  and  play,  chess.  Once  in  awhile 
Trinity  College  boys  drive  up  and  take  the 
men  bowling. 

On  Wednesdays,  a  few  directors  and 
friends  of  Watkinson  House  bring  along 
their  wives  and  join  the  men  in  an  evening 
of  playreading,  and  after  the  readings,  in 
the  "pretty  heated  discussions"  which  the 
men  say  is  the  part  they  like  best.  They've 
read  Cyrano,  an  Inge  play,  and  lately  "Only 
the  Valiant"  a  play  about  Connecticut  State 
Prison.  The  men  thought  it  was  a  faithful 
portrayal  of  prison  life. 

Something  else  i  besides  money)  an  ex- 
convict  is  often  short  of  is  a  social  life, 
especially  If  he's  been  a  long  time  away  from 
home.  Watkinson  House  tries  to  relieve  this 


shortage  too — developing  recreational  and 
social  skilla.  President  of  the  Bo.ird.  Attorney 
John  Berman  sees  this  ;is  "an  .irea  where  we 
are  falling  down  I'm  happy  about  the  pl.iy- 
readings,  chess  lessons  and  the  few  people 
who  drop  in  from  time  to  time  We  need 
men  who  can  stop  by  and  visit,  who  can  fiml 
common  Interests  with  the  residents.  Even  ; o 
lake  them  out  to  a  bar  for  a  drink  and 
talk  We've  got  to  give  the  men  who  are 
living  at  Watkinson  House  enough  influencp 
of  people  who  are  law-abiding."  Because  ther:- 
are  old  friends  who  welcome  ex-cons  back  in 
town : 

"The  people  they  had  associated  with,  at 
criminals,  in  the  past,  would  wait  for  then 
to  come  out.  Perhaps  the  guy  coviing  out  I, ad 
been  a  pusher:  the  users  were  icaiting.  Or  ):r 
zca':  a  user  and  the  pusher  was  icattiug.  And 
thieves.  They  run  in  packs.  They  need  rarh 
other.  And  it  goes  like  that.  When  you  yet 
back  on   the  street,  they  a'r  waiting." 

Most  of  the  people  they  loved,  were  not 
waiting.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  50 
of  the  wives  of  convicts  divorce  their  hus'oanct 
while  he  is  in  prison  probably  mostly  on  the 
legal  ground  of  "intolerable  cruelty."  (Con- 
viction of  a  crime  is  atitomatic  grounds  inr 
divorce  only  in  cases  of  life  imprisonment  ur 
specific  sex  offenses  i  Nobody  cares  to  guess 
how  many  other  wives  without  the  formality 
of  divorce  abandon  their  marriages  just  the 
same. 

Ralph  Cheyney  says  he  tries  to  help  men 
re-unite  with  their  wives  and  families.  "But 
our  batting  average  liasn't  been  very  good. 
We  do  reach  out.  not  only  in  the  marriages 
but  in  trying  to  pet  our  younger  men  back 
with  their  famlles.  It's  not  unusual  for  me 
to  call  up  and  say,  "Look,  your  brother  ;s 
here  Why  don't  you  come  and  see  him'?  "  Al- 
most half  the  men  at  Watkinson  House  failed 
to  receive  a  -■single  Christmas  card  or  letter 
::ddressed  to  them. 

If  a  man  should  lose,  or  more  probablv. 
quit  the  job  he  took  when  he  was  released 
from  prison,  he  can  move  in  i  if  there's  room . 
at  Watkinson  House.  Ralph  Cheyney  will 
help  him  find  another  job  or  direct  him  to 
someone  who  can  dike  the  Connecticut 
Prison  Association  who  last  year  got  jobs 
for  1.058  people  paroled  from  state  institu- 
tions). He  has  personally  placed  ex-convlct? 
in  jobs  honestly  good  enough  for  their  tal- 
ents. That  is  a  circumstance  a  great  many 
men  who  have  been  in  prison  say  they  have 
rarely  experienced : 

"This  job  was  supposed  to  go  for  $70  a 
iceek.  As  soon  as  they  heard  1  tras  an  cx-con 
the  guy  dropped  it  down  to  $55  because  lie 
knew  he  could  do  it.  All  a  person  could  do 
if  he  ivants  the  job  is  say  'yeah.  I'll  take  t 
at  J55,  and  hang  his  head.  And,  oh  beauti- 
ful! He's  doing  me  a  favor." 

Ralph  Cheyney.  who  works  a  100-hour 
week,  spent  2.000  hours  in  one  year  coun- 
selling residents  and  their  families.  "These 
men  have  problems,"  he  says.  "I  try  to  be 
available  to  them." 

He  also  conducts  weekly  group  counselling 
sessions.  The  men  in  the  group  changed  the 
name  of  the  game  from  "group  therapy"  to 
"group  meeting"  and  voted  out  the  tape 
recorder  on  the  grounds  that  it  made  them 
feel  as  though  they  were  back  in  prison. 
Cheyney  persists  all  the  same.  "Maybe  the 
men  don't  liiie  it  taut  we  ought  to  keep  try- 
ing. We  might  Just  hit  with  one  or  two  of 
the   12  who  are  sitting  there." 

The  counselling  done  at  Watkinson  House 
can't  and  doesn't  try  to  repair  the  damages 
of  a  lifetime.  (Nor  does  it  take  the  place 
of  the  parole  officers  who.  even  with  their 
present  case  loads  of  50  men  each,  are 
nevertheless  the  principal  source  of  guid- 
ance for  all  Connecticut  parolees,  including 
those  who  live  at  the  halfway  house.)  For 
a  couple  of  months  residents  get  a  little 
practical  help,  a  little  counsel,  a  little  time 
to  adjust  to  a  freedom  that  finds  him  ill 
at   ease   on   the   phone,   irrationally   terrified 
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to  cross  the  -street,   m   traffic,   plagued   by   a 
constant  fear  he  is  on   the  wrong  bus 

Cheyney  measures  his  program's  effective- 
ness in  numbers:  "Only  one-tenth  of  the  110 
residents  were  returned  to  prison  while  they 
were  living  at  the  halfway  house."  And  he 
measures  Watkinson  House  also  In  words: 
"The  man  comes  out  with  a  higher  image 
of  himself  than  when  he  came  in.  We  have 
given  him  a  growth  experience." 

As  for  the  residents  themselves,  some  men 
have,  after  a  short  stay,  left  the  halfway 
house,  unchanged  and  unimpressed,  putting 
down  Ralph  Cheyney  .ts  "Just  another  Big 
Brother  running  an  orphan  asylum  for 
adults."  Others  have  been  helped,  and  have 
been  grateful : 

"Cheyney  and  his  family  and  the  staff 
cared  about  me.  m  spite  of  my  record,  and 
they  weren't  afraid  of  me.  They  went  douri 
with  me  to  my  first  job,  coaching  me  and 
bolstering  me  up.  They  encouraged  me  to 
start  saving,  to  vi.'iit  a  psycliiatrist,  to  go  to 
night  school,  and  to  be  open  with  myself. 
I  began  to  feel  less  confused  and  .scared. 

But  even  to  those  who  make  it,  society  still 
looks  like  the  enemy: 

"What  happens,  a  person  comes  out  .  .  . 
regardless  of  whether  he's  been  rehabili- 
tated or  not,  the  mo.st  important  thing  is 
that  society  has  not  been  rehabilitated.  He's 
in  a  system  where  people  are  against  liiyn. 
They  have  to  make  sure  that  he  docs  not 
jeopardise  their  businesses,  their  possession,^:, 
or  their  lives.  People  shun  him.  Any  guy  who 
comes  out  of  a  prison  into  this  society  and 
can  rehabilitate  himself,  this  is  a  phenom- 
enal accomplishment.  It  takes  a  guy  with 
tremendous  di.'icipline.  He  has  to  condition 
himself,  if  lie's  going  to  be  successful,  not  to 
give  a  damn." 

Half  Way  House  makes  a  imlquely  effective 
contribution  to  the  rehabilitation  of  society, 
says  its  36-year-old  President  Berman.  "As 
a  private  organization,  we  are  able  to  be 
much  more  of  a  conscience  and  make  the 
community  much  more  aware  of  the  con- 
vict's problems.  If  we  were  a  state  organi- 
zation, people  could  feel  the  state  was  taking 
care  of  the  Job." 

Racing  around  from  group  to  group,  Ralph 
Cheyney  spent  more  of  his  time  this  past 
year  rehabilitating  society — with  speeches, 
community  relations,  public  relations  and 
community  education — than  on  all  the  rest 
of  his  Job  put  together.  (In  addition  to  Chey- 
ney, Watkinson  House — on  a  budget  of  $42,- 
000  a  year — is  staffed  by  one  full-time  as- 
sistant Joe  Becton,  two  relief  supervisors,  a 
part-time  secretary  and  a  part-time  cook.) 

If  one  halfway  house,  in  one  city,  shelter- 
ing one  dozen  ex-convlcts.  Is  a  good  thing, 
should  there  be  more?  Yes,  says  John  Ber- 
man. "It  mav  be  that  the  new  State  Dep.nrt- 
ment  of  Corrections  might  ask  us  to  become 
a  part,  I  don't  think  I'd  favor  that.  I  feel 
being  private  we  are  able  to  do  new  things  a 
state  organization  couldn't  do.  Mavbe  the 
Community  Chest  will  help  us  ,  .  .  We  ought 
to  have  halfway  houses  in  New  Haven  .and 
Bridgeport,  and  halfway-ln  houses  as  we'll." 
Cheyney  adds,  "When  an  entire  community 
was  fearful  of  the  program,  this  small  agency 
stood  firm  and  held  its  ground.  That's  the 
value  and  the  role  of  a  private  agency  .  . 
to  pave  the  way." 


FEDERAL  SPENDING  AND  THE  NEED 
TO  REDUCE  IT 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  Cos- 
tilla County  is  located  in  the  San  Luis 
Valley.  It  is  high,  protected  by  mountain.s 
to  the  east  and  .south,  has  a  low  rainfall, 
is  the  oldest  .settled  town  in  Colorado, 
and  has  beautiful  scenery  and  dignified. 
courteous,  pleasant  people 

The  editor  of  the  Costilla  County  Pi-ee 
Press  is  well  known  and  highly  lespected. 


and  he  reflects  his  thoughts  in  a  clear, 
frank  manner.  In  the  March  29  editorial, 
he  di.scu.sses  Federal  spending  and  the 
urgent  need  to  reduce  it.  In  his  May  3 
editorial,  he  di.scusses  the  .same  situation 
again.  Becau.se  I  believe  that  these  edi- 
torials reflect  the  great,  good  sense  of  a 
majority  of  our  citizens,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

I  From  the  Costilla  County  iColo.)  Free 

Press.  Mar.  29,  1968] 

An  April  15th  Reminder 

When  the  typical  American  family  talks 
about  buying  a  new  car,  building  a  home — 
or  any  other  major  expenditure — the  head 
of  the  house  usually  asks  some  searching 
questions. 

Can  we  afford  it?  Do  we  have  the  money, 
or  will  we  borrow? 

The  average  American  family  doesn't  buy 
on  impulse  .  .  we  can't  indulge  our  desires 
without  regard  to  our  jjocketbooks.  We  must 
of  necessity  choose  wisely. 

But  there  i:^  something  we  all  buy  each 
year  with  very  little  choice  and  with  ques- 
tionable satisfaction.  It's  the  package  pre- 
sented every  year  in  the  federal  budget — a 
package  we  j-ay  for  dearly  with  our  taxes 

Today  the  federal  government  seems  pre- 
occupied with  the  Issue  of  consumer  pro- 
tection. It  wants  to  be  sure  our  package  of 
breakfast  food  is  full  and  plainly  marked;  it 
wants  us  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  cost  of 
borrowing  money. 

Right  now.  when  many  of  us  are  having  to 
think  about  borrowing  to  pay  our  taxes  on 
April  15.  we  might  well  wish  that  our  benev- 
olent Uncle  .Sam  would  worry  less  about  the 
size  and  weight  of  our  breakfast  food  pack- 
age and  show  more  concern  about  our  plight 
as  harried  taxpayers. 

When  the  Administration  in  Washington 
la.st  summer  proposed  a  surtax  to  help  re- 
duce large  and  persistent  federal  deficits, 
many  economists  and  businessmen  pointed 
out  that  a  sharp  slash  in  government  spend- 
ing would  be  a  better  solution.  The  govern- 
ment continues  to  face  a  critical  balance-of- 
payments  situation,  growing  inflation,  and 
interest  rates  at  century-high  levels, 

A  substantial  cut  in  federal  spending 
would  help  solve  all  these  problems  and  of 
course  help  i.ll  of  us  as  Individual  taxpayers. 

Do  your  legislators  in  'Washington  know 
how  you  feel  about  excessive  federal  spend- 
ing? It  costs  just  six  cents  to  express  your 
views. 

I  From  the  Costilla  Countv  (Colo.)  F^ee 
Press,  May  3,  1968 1 

Hard  To  Understand 

Income  tax  time  (April  15)  has  come  and 
gone.  Money  collected  by  Uncle  Sam  hasn't 
been  suffiicent  to  pay  all  his  bills:  $20  billion 
deficit  will  be  added  to  the  national  debt, 
which  alread;.  is  greater  than  that  of  all  the 
other  nations  combiiied.  There  are  a  number 
of  things  which  taxpayers  would  want  to  ask 
Uncle  "Is  this  money  reallv  necessary".  Or 
we  might  want  to  bring  up  this  subject: 

You  allow  taxpaying  parents  only  $600  a 
year  to  feed,  clothe,  house  and  educate  a 
youngster.  Yet  to  feed,  clothe,  house  and 
educate  a  youngster  in  your  Federal  Govern- 
ment Job  Corps  you  spend  from  S7,000  to 
811,000.  depending  on  whether  he  sticks 
around  or  becomes  a  dropout. 

Either  we're  allowing  you  too  much.  Uncle, 
or  you  are  not  allowing  us  enough.  And,  to 
carry  this  a  bit  farther,  under  your  Cuban 
refugee  program  you  reach  the  conclusion 
that  minimal  upkeep  for  a  child  requires 
$1,200  a  year,  and  if  the  child  Is  attending 


school  an  extra  $1,000  a  year.  It  looks  like 
you're  shortchanging  the  homefolks. 

In  the  confining  and  austere  environs  of  a 
Federal  prison,  you  have  somehow  discovered 
that  it  costs — to  maintain  one  person,  with 
no  frills,  no  luxuries,  and  no  borrowing  Dad's 
car-  $2,300  a  year.  How  do  you  find  that  Mom 
and  Dad  can  do  much  more  than  that  for 
one-fourth  that  amount? 

Also,  Uncle,  your  VISTA  program.  Volun- 
teers in  Service  to  America,  spent  $3  1  mil- 
lion this  last  year  to  turn  out  only  202 
trainees.  That  works  out  to  maintaining  and 
training  one  youth  for  one  year  at  a  cost  of 
$15,000 

We  might  also  want  to  point  out  to  Uncle 
that,  with  all  of  our  present  unprecedented 
prosperity,  he  is  spending  per  year  $2.9  bil- 
lion more  for  relief  than  during  the  depth 
of  the  Depression  of  the  "30's  Could  it  be. 
Uncle,  that  you  are  a  bit  extravagant? 

Actually,  of  course,  the  cost  of  feeding, 
clothing,  housing  and  educating  large  imm- 
bers  of  people  shovild  be  less,  tiot  more,  per 
person  than  it  is  for  two  or  three  persons. 

Maybe  lew  people  know  it,  but  Uncle  gives 
the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  $800  a 
year  for  upkeep,  luider  the  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  program,  while  permitting  parents 
of  a  legitimate  child  only  a  $600  tax  deduc- 
tion. 

Uncle,  which  is  the  correct   figure? 


HANOI'S  FIGHTING  BARS  UN- 
LIMITED TALKS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  North  Viet- 
nam's determination  to  keep  on  pressini,' 
its  attacks  against  South  Vietnam  have 
had  the  effect  of  limiting  the  hope  for 
any  substantive  negotiations  in  Paris.  It 
is  clear,  however,  as  Ci  osby  Noyes  points 
out  in  a  column  published  in  the  Eve- 
ning Star  of  June  1.  that  the  losses  Hanoi 
is  takins  on  the  battlefields  of  S-^uth 
Vietnam  cannot  be  sustained  indefi- 
nitely, even  if  the  talks  in  Hanoi  can  be. 
What  this  means,  of  cour.se.  is  that  we 
mu.st  continue  to  meet  the  military  situ- 
ation in  Vietnam,  maintaining  the  pres- 
sure on  our  adversary  to  settle  down  to 
serious  negotiations  for  a  settlement  that 
will  insure  firm  ^^uarantees  to  prevent  re- 
newed warfare. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beinu  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Hanoi's    Fighting    Limits    Bar    Unlimited 

Talks 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

Geneva. — The  widespread  impression  of  ob- 
servers in  Paris  that  the  leaders  in  Hanoi  may 
be  prepared  for  talks  of  virtually  indefinite 
duration  has  some  puzzling  implications  in 
the  light  of  the  military  situation  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  cf  course,  that  the 
Communists  are  in  no  hurry  at  this  point  to 
move  out  of  the  phase  of  pure  propaganda 
to  the  substantive  problems  involved  in  a 
settlement  Undoubtedly,  they  are  waiting  for 
developments  in  the  war  and  in  the  American 
election  campaign  which  they  hope  will  be 
favorable  to  them. 

This  seems  likely  to  rule  out  any  real  prog- 
ress for  some  time  to  come — perhaps  until 
after  the  American  political  conventions  in 
August,  perhaps  even  until  after  the  election 
in  November  if  a  candidate  whom  they  con- 
sider congenial  to  them  should  be  nominated. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  talks  in 
Paris  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Commu- 
nists' military  operations  in  Vietnam.  And 
there  is  at  least  some  reason  to  believe  that 
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those  military  operations  have  been  planned 
on  a  fairly  restricted  and  limited  time  table. 
The  evidence  Is  that  we  are  at  the  begin- 
ning or  a  long  hot  summer  In  Vietnam  Gen. 
William  Westmoreland  and  his  chief  sub- 
ordinates are  flrmlv  convinced  that  the  recent 
offensive  against  Saigon  is  only  the  first 
round  of  a  series  of  spectacular  stabs  which 
the  enemy  Is  preparing  to  launch  In  the 
months  to  come 

The  next  major  effort  Is  expected  in  the 
Central  Highlands.  After  that,  in  all  proba- 
bility    the    northern    provinces    will    come 
under  pressure  again,  with  the  main  thrust 
perhaps    directed   against    the   city   of   Hue 
And  In  due  course,  when  he  has  had  time 
to  regroup  and  replace  his  losses,  the  enemy 
mav  well  take  another  swipe  nt  the  capital 
These  attacks.  It  is  constantly  emphasized 
ill  Saigon,  have  been  planned  exclusively  for 
their  political  effect.  In  terms  of  military  sig- 
nificance,  they  promise  to  be  quit*  literally 
suicidal  from  the  Communists'  point  of  view. 
The   willingness  of   the  leaders   in   Hanoi   to 
take  casualties  at  a  continuing  rate  of  up  to 
10  to  1    piuelv  for  the  sake  of  the  headlines 
chev    ■vlll    produce.    Is    the    clearest    possible 
proof  that  a  political  vlctorv  is  the  real  and. 
iHdeed,  -the  c.nlv  hope  the  Communists  have. 
But  it  :s  .ilso  quit-e  clear  that  this  kind  of 
suicidal  effort,  unlike  the  talks  m  Paris,  can- 
not be  sustained  indefinitely.  The  tact  that 
Hanoi    today    is    replacing    troops    in    South 
Vietnam  with  bovs  as  young  as   15.  with  as 
little  as  two  weeks  of  training,  is  reasonable 
evdence    that    the    manpower    sltuatlo.n    In 
Nor'h  Vietnam  has  reached  a  critical  sta^e. 
And  quite  apart  from  the  evidence,  the  Com- 
munists themselves  at  this  point  are  adver- 
tising the  fact  that  the  war  has  reached  its 
final  climactic  phase. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  talks 
in  Paris  and  the  militarv  effort  in  Vietnam 
are  both  closelv  tied  to  the  American  political 
timetable.  The  logical  assumption  is  that  the 
Communist  leaders  came  to  Paris  believing 
that  a  political  victory,  in  the  wake  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  withdrawal,  was  clearly  in 
stEht.  The  r  objective,  within  the  next  three 
to"  six  months,  will  be  to  nail  down  that  vlc- 
torv   whatever  the  military  cost  may  be. 

This,  however,  doee  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  what  will  happen  in  Vietnam  or  in 
Pins  if  the  expectations  of  the  Communist 
leaders  turn  out  to  be  mistaken.  What  Hanoi 
will  do  If  the  American  electorate  falls  to  cave 
in  on  schedule  and  elects  an  administration 
firmly  committed  to  seeln?  the  war  through 
make's  an  interesting  subject  for  speculation. 
What  is  '.ikeiy  to  happen  in  Vietnam  is  not 
reallv  much  in  doubt 

If  the  prospect  of  an  early  political  victory 
goes  up  m  smoke,  the  whole  point  of  Hanoi's 
climactic  military  effort  will  go  with  it. 
Fanatical  as  they  may  be,  the  North  Viet- 
namese leaders  would  certainly  not  be  inter- 
ested in  continuing  a  ruinous  and  futile 
militarv  exercise  on  amthing  like  the  pres- 
ent scale.  A  drastic  reduction  of  the  Commu- 
nist military  etiort— perhaps  down  to  the 
level  of  scattered  s^uerlUa  operations — would 
be  almost  inevitable 

But  before  this  happens,  things  may  start 
to  move  rather  rapidly  In  Paris,  assuming 
that  the  talks  are  still  srotn?  on.  If  the  Com- 
munists, in  fact,  are  willing  to  make  any 
settlement  at  all  short  of  total  victory,  they 
will  try  to  do  it  before  any  significant  slack- 
ening of  the  military  tempo  in  Vietnam  Ukes 
place. 

There  is  also  some  reason  to  believe  that 
thev  would  press  for  a  settlement  of  some 
kind  rather  than  let  the  war  fizzle  out.  For 
one  thine,  any  settlement  would  certainly 
include  a'provision  for  the  ear'y  withdrawal 
of  Amer.can  military  forces  from  Vletn.im. 
leaving  Hanoi  in  a  position  to  renew  the  war 
when  the  time  is  more  propitious. 

The  aim  of  the  allies,  of  course,  will  be  to 
insure  against  this  by  the  firmest  possible 
international  guarantees  to  a  settlement. 
And    this   should   be   possible — provided   al- 
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ways  that  we  have  not  lost  our  nerve  and 
thrown  in  our  hand  In  the  meantime. 


MURDER  IS  MOSTLY  A  FAMILY 
AFFAIR."  AUTHOR  SAYS 
Mr  DODD.  Mr  President.  I  asree  with 
Miami  Beach  Police  Chief  Rocky  Pom- 
erance  that  the  arguments  for  extremely 
tight  control  over  gun  sales  are  sound 
and  that  the  way  to  lower  the  murder 
and  mayhem  rate  is  to  lower  it  at  the 
gun  counter,  prior  to  the  jioint  of  pur- 

Chief  Pomerance's  views  were  pub- 
lished in  an  article  in  the  Miami  Beach. 
Fla  Sun.  May  8.  1968.  in  a  first-cla^s 
discussion  of  the  fiicarms  problem  by 
TedCrail.  . 

Mr  Crail  handily  dismi.sses  the  tired, 
worn  out  arguments  of  those  who  oppose 
fli-earms  laws  for  both  practical  and 
philosophical  reasons.  He  gets  down  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter,  and  that  is  who 
kills  whom  and  why.  Mr.  Crail  observes: 

We  bump  each  other  off  at  an  astounding 
rate,  often  for  astoundlngly  inconsequential 
reasons:  around  every  murder  victim  there 
are  concentric  rings  of  other  sufferers— the 
family  of  the  victim,  the  family  of  the  mur- 
derer, the  insurance  company  which  pays  the 
policy,  the  taxpayer  who  keeps  up  the  prison 

Most  of  the  victims  in  shootings  are 
close  relatives  or  friends.  A  study  now 
being  conducted  by  the  .Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Sutx:ommittee  in  130  cities  across 
the  Nation  proves  this  beyond  all  ques- 
tion. 

It  also  proves  that  most  of  those  who 
kill  with  a  cun  have  a  record  of  crime 
and  instability. 

Mr.  Crail  made  this  observation : 
Pew  murderers  ever  get  around  to  stran- 
gers. As  .1  matter  of  fact,  the  figures  are 
alarming— murder  is  very  much  a  family 
affair.  Take  New  York  city:  Husbands,  wives 
and  common-law  mates  are  running  neck  and 
neck  ;is  the  quickest  shots  on  the  block. 

And  that  old  bugaboo  about  having  a 
gun  for  home  protection  is  neatly  filed 
away  by  Mr.  Crail  with  the  observation 
that— 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  few  bur- 
glars and  few  rapists  are  felled  by  eagle-eye 
marksmen  wearing  pajamas  and  a  look  of 
righteous  anger.  It's  mostly  wives,  girl  friends, 
boy  friends,  husbands,  nephews,  uncles, 
aunts,  mothers-in-law.  brothers,  sisters, 
daughters,  sons,  common-law  scamps  and 
interfering  inlaws  who  get  gunned  down  In 
the  hallways. 


Mr.  President.  Congress  has  yet  to  en- 
act any  new  Federal  fireanns  laws.  On 
May  23,  the  Senate  approved  such  legis- 
lation as  title  IV  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act. 
S  917.  The  matter  is  still  to  be  passed 
upon  by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
before  it  goes  to  the  President  for  signa- 
ture. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  Senators  as  they  prepare  to  cast  their 
final  vote  on  the  firearms  matter,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  this  entire  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Handy  Gun.  Handy  Victims 
I  By  Ted  Crail ) 

(Note.— Pew  murderers  ever  get  around  to 
strangers.  As  a  matter  of  fact— the  figures 
are  alarming— murder  Is  very  much  a  family 


affair  Take  New  York  husbands,  wives  and 
common-law  mates  are  running  neck  and 
neck  as  the  quickest  shots  on  the  block  i 

If  vou  could  always  tell  who  Is  likely  •> 
use  a  gun— and  why.  and  when,  and  How 
^•ell— well,  then  there  would  be  no  problem 
with  guns,  would  there? 

But  you  can't  tell. 

You  couldn't  possibly  have  told  about 
Philip  John  Donovan.  He  was  24  years  old 
handsome  as  a  lady's  prayer.  Almost  fo'ir 
years  ago.  hundreds  of  curious  and  horr:- 
fled  residents  of  South  Shore  watched  from  a 
distance  and  tried  to  read  in  the  handsome 
face  of  Philip  John  Donovan  Just  what  a 
gun  had  meant  to  him  and  why. 

For  Donovan  It  meant  a  wrecked  life:  :  r 
desk  clerk  B.  Richard  Stubbs  of  the  Boli\  ,r 
Hotel  at  740  Ocean  Drive  it  had  meant  t:  c 
very  end  of  life.  Stubbs  was  an  absolT- 
stranger  to  Donovan.  Yet  Donovan  had  kill,  i 

him,  . 

It  all  happened  in  an  instant  and  an  ar- 
resting officer  claimed  that  Donovan  had  said 
—just  minutes  later,  as  police  quickly  chased 
him  into  a  trap— 'I  did  it.  I'm  sorry.  Y(  u 
guys  work  fast  Don't  you  feel  sorry  for  me  ' 
The  morning  after  Donovan  was  rauei;- 
police  walked  him  on  a  trail  of  blood— !..- 
own  Hundreds  watched,  gathering  the  m- 
port  of  the  scene  as  a  whisper  passed  throuer. 
the  crowd  ("He's  the  murderer!')  At  tno 
Life  Bar  the  night  before,  he  !iad  whlp'ped 
out  a  gun  and  pulled  a  spur-of-the-moment 
robbery  Then  he  had  dashed  on  through  t\v.. 
hotels.' killing  Stubbs  at  the  Bolivar,  He  tiod 
to  the  beach  and  was  quickly  captured  .\'^ 
Donovan— with  policemen  all  around  '  . 
guard  him— retraced  the  murderovis  steps  !  ■■ 
had  taken,  a  kind  of  disbelief  could  be  ser:. 
on  the  faces  of  that  mob  of  troubled  peop!'- 
watching  the  terrible  pantomime. 

So  this  -A-ps  what  a  murderer  looked  like' 
So  much  like  the  son  of  any  one  of  them. 

Murder,  as  it  happens,  is  sufficiently  a  t^.r- 
of  dailv  life  that  Donovan  is  almost  forgo:- 
ten  here.  The  rea-uns  why  he  had  "broke:: 
bad."  a.s  policemen  sometimes  put  it — w"': 
those  were  mvsterious  though  It  was  easy  •  o 
see  a  certain  "neurotic  pattern  In  his  life.  I; 
seemed  to  go  back  to  feelings  about  his  fam- 
ily, 

The  intriguing  question  is  not  so  mucr. 
why  Philip  Donovan  broke  bad — so  manv 
boys  do,  don't  thev?— as  what  would  hav.- 
happened  If  there  had  been  no  gun  to  whip 
out.  Would  there  have  been  an  erratic  robbery 
by  an  erratic  young  man?  Would  an  erra- 
tic murder  have  followed  the  erratic  robbery? 
Or  would  it  all  have  ended  differently  some- 
how? Would  Stubbs  be  alive  today  If  the 
gun  was  not  so  readily  a  part  of  the  American 
environment? 

To  gun-haters,  the  answer  is  obvious;  to 
gun-lovers,  the  answer  Is  just  as  obvious— 
but  not  the  same.  Both  groups  have  ove:- 
slmolifled  to  a  large  extent. 

Miami  Beach  Police  Chief  Rocky  Poracr- 
ance  believes  that  the  arguments  for  ex- 
tremly  tight  control  over  gun  sales  are  sound. 
He  says  that  most  top  law  enforcement  men 
around  the  country  believe  that  the  signif- 
icant way  to  lower  the  murder  and  mayhem 
rate  is  to  lower  it  at  the  gun  counter,  prior 
to  polnt-of-purchase. 

Most  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of 
this  subject  are  tired  out  from  over-use. 
There  are  bot'a  practical  objections  ("How 
do  I  defend  myself  against  bandits?")  and 
philosophical  objections  ("Wouldn't  the 
mass  of  men  be  subject  to  the  dictatorship 
of  a  minority?")  to  taking  weapons  awav 
from  the  common  man.  But  there  are  also 
piactical  and  philosophical  objections  to  not 
doing  It — we  bump  each  other  off  at  an 
astounding  rate,  often  for  astoundlngly  In- 
consequential reasons:  around  every  murder 
victim  there  are  concentric  rings  of  other 
sufferers— the  family  of  the  victim,  the  fam- 
ily of  the  murderer,  the  insurance  company 
which  pays  the  policy,  the  taxpayer  who 
keeps  up  the  prison.  It's  all  been  gone  over 
before.    Nobody    seems    to    change    position 
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though  the  gun-sellers  are  getting  more 
cautious  and  incidents  like  the  assassination 
of  Martin  Luther  King  cause  a  momentary 
swelling  m  the  ranks  of  ban-the-gun  advo- 
cates. 

Perhaps  the  most  overlooked  fact  in  the 
whole  controversy  over  guns  i.s  this:  murder 
Is  a  f:uiilly  affair 

It  may  be  chilling  to  think  of  It  this  way 
but  If  vou  live  in  an  emotional  household — 
and  most  people  do-  to  put  a  gun  in  your 
house  may  be  to  put  it  within  reach  of  your 
murderer.  Worse,  it  may  make  a  murderer 
out  of  someone  who  otherwise  would  be 
nothing  worse  than  a  pop-cIT  with  a  quick- 
fl:iring.  quick-dying  temper.  Worse  still,  that 
Ix>p-off  vho  will  do  time  for  murder — it 
could  w>.'ll  be  you. 
You  don't  think  so? 

It's  curious  that,  the  cloi^er  you  look  at 
any  homicide,  the  more  it  goes  back  to  the 
home.  Even  that  complete  stranger-shoot- 
ing-siranger  encounter  between  Philip  Don- 
ovan and  B  Richard  Stubbs  had  its  origins 
not  in  some  chance  events  in  Miami  Beach 
but  In  feelings  of  antagonism  generated 
years  before.  Detectives  v.ere  sure  of  this 
when  Donovan,  after  his  arrs.'^t.  did  a  highly 
significant  thing- -of  no  particuUu-  use  in 
court  but  of  great  use  In  understanding  hu- 
man naturi?  He  railed  his  mother  to  tell  her 
about  the  murder. 

It  is  stretching  a  point,  liowever.  to  call 
llie  Donovan  case  another  chapter  out  of 
the  family  ca.sebook  This  was  as  remote 
from  the  home  as  murder  ever  gets. 

In  the  tvpical  case,  murder  meets  the 
description  from  Rocky  Pomerance:  husband 
or  wife  cr  boy-friend  or  girl-friend  will  "have 
a  fight,  it  gets  emotional,  they  baok  around 
for  a  weapon— if  there's  no  v.-eapon,  it  may 
result  in  the  throwms;  nf  F^omethlng  but 
with  a  gun  handy — once  '  ou  .squeeze  that. 
the  rcmcr  e  Is  consider.! blv  extended."  A 
professional  view.  Here  ;ire  the  figures: 

Nationwide,  82  percent  oi  nil  murders  oc- 
cur within  families  or  Ijet'veen  people  who 
kt-.ow  e.i.ch  other.  Tiie  criminal  plugfcmg  a 
r,ov  at  a  ra^  station— that's  rare  Common: 
,  sudden  ferocious  encounter  between  two 
-.leople  who  embraced  each  other  the  day 
oefore  and  would,  without  a  eun  handy,  om- 
iir.ice  each  other  again  24  hours  later. 
The  gun  can  make  the  difference 
Even  in  New  York,  that  "iTv  of  strangers. 
72  8  per  cent  of  the  746  murders  which  oc- 
.  virre'd  there  last  vear  were,  as  the  New  York 
Posts  Anthony  Mancini  pointed  out.  the 
v.ork  of  murderers  with  a  deep  personal 
connection  with  the  victim.  There  Is  a  fas- 
cinating break-down   on  this.  Part  of  It: 

Thirty-two  girl-friends  v.ere  killed  by  boy- 
friends. 

Thirty-one  wives  were  killed  by  husbands 
Twenty-two     husbands     were     killed     by 
■.vives. 

Twenty-one  common-law  wives  were  killed 
;-.v  common-law  husbands 

Eiehteen  boy-friends    .vere  killed  by  glrl- 
:riends. 

ElBhteen  daughters  were  killed  by  fathers 
Seventeen      daughters      were      killed      by 
mothers. 
Sixteen  sons  were  killed  by  fathers, 
TweU'e  sons  were  killed  by  mothers. 
Eleven  common-law  husbands  were  killed 
bv  ccmmon-law  wives 

Four  fathers  were  killed  by  sons. 
Two  brothers  v.ere  killed  by  brothers. 
Two  uncles  were  killed  by  nephews. 
Two  aunts  were  killed  bv  nephews 
Two  cousins  were  killed  by  cousins 
Two  mothers-in-law   were   killed  by   sons- 
in-law. 

Two      brothers-in-lav>-      were      killed      by 
brotiiers-in-law. 

TwT   daughters   were   killed   by   both   par- 
ents. 

Two  nephews  were  killed  by  an  uncle 
One  S3n  was  killed  by  both  parents. 
One  mother  was  killed  by  a  son. 
One  grandmother  was  killed  by  a  grand- 
son 


One  daughter-in-law  was  killed  by  a 
father-in-law 

Put  all  that  on  a  chart  and  you'll  find  It 
demonstrates  the  proposition  that  murder  Is 
always  nearest  from  those  who  are  supposed 
to  be  dearest  To  live  with  the  hot-tempered 
Is  one  thing:  to  put  a  gun  within  n-ach  is 
another 

Depending  on  temperament,  the  person 
reading  these  figures  will  make  many  deduc- 
tions The  most  common  probably  Is:  "It 
cant  happen  to  me"  That's  why  so  many 
murder  victims  die  with  a  look  of  surprise  on 
their  face 

It  will  not  be  easy — given  the  current  mood 
of  tills  country — to  get  or  to  keep  a  ban  on 
we;ipons.  Certlvlnly  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
police  any  such  law:  it  c.in  be  easily  sub- 
verted— guns  can  be  shipped  from  anywhere. 
the  hood  will  probably  be  able  to  order  any- 
thing up  to  H  Mubmachlnegun  and  find  con- 
traband artists  who  will  get  It  for  him. 

But  to  order"  requires  premeditation. 
Dolav  and  difficulty  of  any  kind  would  stop 
the  majority  of  murders  before  they  start. 
Like  suicide!  It  Is  often  the  .<ict  of  a  moment; 
to  be  regretted  for  a  lifetime. 

Few  murdprs  come  from  sufficient  motive: 
they  merely  originate  with  sufliclenl  nneer. 
These  st.itistics  on  murder  clearly  show  that 
access  is  everything.  The  murderer,  when  his 
dander  is  up.  finds  a  handy  victim  when  he 
has  a  h;<ndy  v.eapon  How  ccmb.it  it  then? 
By  makina  the  weapon  less  ii  tndy  It's  the 
onlv  step  that  wdll  count. 

An  officer  siys  he  doubts  that  any  strong 
move  in  the  direction  of  total  gun  prohibi- 
tion can  be  accomplished  right  now  "And 
that.  "  he  said,  'is  because  the  question  has 
been  somewhat  confvised  with  a  new  fear  in 
this  country— fear  of  rioting  conditions  and 
so  forth." 

There  is  a  form  of  gun  prohibition,  how- 
ever, which  you  can  indulge  in  tomorrow: 
you  cnn  prohibit  guns  in  your  own  house- 
hold. 

If  this  =eems  dangerous  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  lew  burglars  and  few 
r.iplst.s  .ire  felled  by  eagle-eye  marksmen 
weiring  pair.m..s  and  a  look  of  nglireous 
ancei'  It's  "mostly  wives,  glrl-frlcnds.  boy- 
friends, husbands,  nephews,  uncles,  aunts, 
mothers-in-law,  brothers,  sisters,  daughters, 
sons,  common-law  scamps  and  Interfering  in- 
laws who  eet  gunned  down  in  the  hallways. 

On  this  point,  the  f.gures  are  absolutely 
devastating.  You  might  say  deadly. 


COMMENCEMENT  AT  IN-PLANT 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
I  brought  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  remarkable  program  wherein 
adults  may  complete  their  hieh  .'^:hool 
education  through  classes  held  at  the 
factory  before  and  after  work  shifts. 

This  year  it  was  my  pleasure  to  be 
the  commencement  speaker  at  the  "In- 
Plant  High  School"  at  Western  Electric 
in  Indianapolis.  Speeches  made  by  the 
new  graduates  during  those  ceremonies 
demonstrate  better  than  anything  an 
outside  observer  might  say  the  merit  of 
this  program  which  is  now  being  copied 
elsewhere  by  enlightened  management. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those  two 
speeches  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  beins  no  obiection.  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


I:-: -Plant   High  School   Gbaduation 

Ceremonies 

(Class  address,  by  Blanche  Robinson,  May  27, 

1968) 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  speak  for  the 

class  today. 

I'd    like    to    thank    Western    Electric    for 
starting  the  In-Plant  High  School.  And  I'd 


like  to  thank  the  teachers  for  coming  out 
here  to  teach  us  when  they  could  have  been 
home  with  their  f.imillcs 

The  teachers  say  they  would  rather  teach 
us  than  our  children  because  we  try  harder 
They  also  realize  that  we  go  to  school  be- 
cause we  want  to  learn.  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren don't  care  whether  they  learn  or  not 
If  they  only  knew  what  is  before  them! 

I  thought  ibout  going  back  to  school  long 
before  thev  started  the  school  here  at  the 
plant.  But."  I  knew  I  couldn't  go  to  Tech  eve- 
ning school  and  work.  too.  Even  after  they 
had  the  school  here  for  more  than  a  year. 
I  waited  before  I  enrolled 

You  iTiav  wonder  why  an  older  person  like 
me  would'  want  to  go  back  to  school.  But. 
when  your  children  come  in  with  home  work 
and  you  can't  help  them,  you  know  It's  time 
for  vou  to  do  something  about  It 

Then,  you  think  .  .  Oh.  I  Just  can't  go 
to  school! 

I've  found  that  vou  can  do  about  anything 
you  put  vour  mind  to.  It  isn't  eisy  to  go  to 
school  for  three  hours  after  you've  already 
worked  eight  hours  But  believe  me.  It's  well 
worth  the  lime. 

Completing  high  school  gives  you  con- 
Iidrnce  Before.  I  wouldn't  lake  parr  in  any 
activities.  Now.  for  example,  I  teach  Sunday 
School  .  .  .  and  I  really  love  it. 

I  know  I  couldn't  have  done  any  of  this 
without  God's  help.  And  my  family  has  been 
a   great   help  doing  the  hou'=ework  and 

encouraging  me.  We  all  worked  together,  and 
without  their  lielp.  I  couldn't  have  finished 
high  school. 

Now.  I  want  to  go  to  college  and  take  some 
business  courses.  Truly,  this  Is  a  day  I  have 
looked  forward  to  for  a  long  time,  and  I 
know  ..11  my  fellow  classmates  feel  Uie  same 
way. 

"This  is  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my 
life! 

In-Pla.\t  Htgh  School  Gr.mjtj.ation 
Ceremonies 
(Cla.Si.  addre.^s.  bv  Richard  Hagan. 
May  27.  1968) 
As  the  world  Uxiks  to  America  today,  what 
do  they  see?  A  nation  progressively  moving 
forward,    or    a     nation     in     digression?     On 
every  hand  there  is  destruction  and  violence, 
burning,    looting,    killing,    and    even    cold 
blooded,   premeditated  murder.  Can  educa- 
tion save  our  nation? 

In  the  wake  of  violence  end  strife  that  is 
tearing  at  the  very  heart  of  our  nation,  it  is 
mv  belief  that  through  various  fields  of  edu- 
cation our  nation  can  become  what  it  was 
founded  for:  freedom  and  Justice  for  all.  Why 
do  v.e  continue  to  carry  the  yoke  of  hatred 
greed  and  strife  that  our  forefathers  sought 
to  leave  on  distant  shores?  I  believe  we  have 
failed  to  educate  ourselves  about  the  bigotry 
our  farbearers  tried  to  leave  behind. 

Education  In  the  field  of  religion  has  been 
by-passed  for  cur  desires  for  material  gain 
We  have  fcrgotten  the  God  our  forefathers 
came  to  'his  land  to  worship.  Yes.  our 
churches  have  large  memberships,  but  do  we 
worship  God  with  our  hearts? 

With  tlie  love  of  God  In  our  hearts  we  will 
love  our  fellow  rnan.  and  will  no  longer  wish 
to  burn  down  his  home,  loot  his  store,  lynch 
or  shoot  him  in  ambush.  Through  faith  in 
Gods  word,  our  churches  can  give  us  this 
love  which  will  cause  us  to  love  our  neighbor 
as  ourselves. 

Education  in  the  field  of  Social  Studies 
will  help  us  understand  our  fellow  man.  his 
problems,  and  whv  his  behavior  Is  peculiar 
to  ours  Thl"^  will  help  us  communicate  with 
a  deeper  understanding,  thus  tearing  down 
the  barriers  of  :;reed  and  strife  between  races 
and  natlcnalitles  It  will  alio  bridge  the 
ponerallon  eao  between  ut,  and  our  children, 
which  Is  widening  with  every  succeeding 
generation. 

Education  in  the  field  of  agriculture  and 
livestock    production   will    make   it    possible 
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to  feed  thousands  of  undernourished  in  our 

land  at  a  minimum  cost. 

Education  in  the  field  of  conservation  will 
give  ourselves  and  our  children  a  greater 
abundance  of  natural  resources  This  will 
give  us  a  higher  standard  of  living,  thus 
raising  the  social  and  economic  standards  for 
those  who  are  trapped  in  the  ghettos  of  our 
cities  I  believe  the  most  effective  war  on 
poverty  is  through  a  useful  education 

Education  in  the  field  of  medicine  can 
free  us  from  dread  diseases  that  cause  birth 
defects,  cripples  our  children  and  forces  peo- 
ple to  quit  work  at  a  young  age  Through 
medical  technology,  overcrowded  hospitals 
could  become  a  thing  of  the  past 

Our  forefathers  came  to  this  land  to  es- 
cape the  evils  of  greed  and  strife,  so  why 
should  we  recreate  those  same  problems  In 
the  twentieth  century 

Because  knowledge  brings  understanding 
and  overcomes  bias  and  prejudice,  each  one 
of  us  should  do  all  we  can  to  promote  and 
extend  our  educational  facilities  through  our 
legislative  rights  and,  if  possible,  with  dol- 
lars to  see  that  all  the  people  in  this  great 
land  are  given  equal  opportunity,  as  their 
Qod  glvep  heritage,  to  become  educated,  law 
abiding.   aj»d  God   fearing  citizens. 

Let  us.  through  education,  give  a  better 
nation  to  a  better  generation  1 


MOUNTAIN  MINI-SAFARI 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. West  Virginia  is  noted  for  the 
beauty  of  its  rivers  and  mountains,  and, 
therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  note  in  the 
outdoors  section  of  this  morninii's  Wash- 
ington Post  an  article  about  Mr.  Prank 
Harmison  of  Berkeley  Springs.  W.  Va., 
who  operates  a  float  trip  down  the  Caca- 
pon  River. 

These  float  trips  are  a  '-lood  way  to  see 
the  river  and  the  surrounding  country- 
side. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  entitled  ■Guided  Float  Trips  Set 
Up  for  Cacapon."  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

GfiDED   Float   Trips    Set    Up   for    C.\c.\pon 
I  By  LeRoy  Whitman) 

Berkeley  Springs.  W  V.\.— Frank  Harmi- 
son. managing  editor  of  the  county's  weekly 
newspaper,  has  cleaned  out  his  desk  and  is 
laying  the  groundwork  for  devoting  full  time 
to  what  always  has  been  his  first  love  and 
his   hobby — the  outdoors. 

Harmison  will  open  for  business  on  June 
15  under  the  title  "Mountain  Mini-Safari." 
His  operations  will  embrace  taking  visitors 
on  float  trips  down  the  Cacapon  and  Potomac 
Rivers,  serving  .is  a  guide  for  hunting,  night 
fishing  or  hiking,  scenic  or  historic  tours,  or 
virtually  any  outdoor  activity.  Main  em- 
phasis win  be  on  adventure  and  passenger 
participation. 

Last  year  the  Coolfont  Recreation  organi- 
zation here  operated  float  trips  for  their 
guests.  Both  the  Potomac  and  Cacapon  Rivers 
flow  through  heavily-wooded  mountains 
alive  with  wildlife  and  wild  flowers. 

The  float  trips  were  popular,  but  handling 
them  became  an  involved  operation.  It  re- 
quired trucks  to  put  boat«  into  the  water 
and  to  take  them  out  miles  away.  It  tied  up 
trained  personnel  needed  at  busy  Coolfont. 
So  this  year  they  decided  to  drop  them. 

Mountainous  scenery,  wildlife,  wild  forests, 
wild  flowers  and  wild  rivers,  being  principal 
attractions  of  this  area,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  wanted  float  and  outdoor  trips 
available  to  prospective  visitors  and  looked 
around  for  some  means  of  getting  them  in 
operation  this  year. 


Just  at  this  time,  Harmison  was  having 
a  problem  of  his  own.  His  health  seemed  to 
be  falling  for  no  apparent  cause.  Finally  a 
specialist  gave  him  a  thorough  overhauling. 
•There's  nothing  physically  wrong  with 
you."  the  Doc  said.  "All  you  need  is  to  get 
awav  from  that  desk." 

Harmison  float  trips  and  the  outdoors  fit 
together  like  bacon  and  eggs.  When  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  found  he  was  inter- 
ested, they  offered  their  moral  support  In 
recommending  his  Mountain  Mini-Safari 
trips  to  tourists. 

Now  he  Is  busy  getting  together  the  boats 
and  trucks  he  wants,  and  what  help  he  will 
need. 

He  plans  to  operate  four  float  trips  a  week. 
They  will  run  an  average  of  four  miles,  will 
leave  at  9  a.m.  and  conclude  about  2  pm, 
or  3  pm  .  with  several  stops  along  the  way. 
Where  the  flo.iis  will  be  held  will  depend 
upon  the  weather  and  the  condition  of  the 
water.  One  favorite  on  the  Cacapon  will  be 
from  the  low  water  bridge  at  Rock  Ford  rd 
to  the  point  where  the  Cacapon  flows  into 
the  Potomac.  Another  will  be  along  the 
Potomac  from  the  Cacapon  to  Hancock.  Md. 
Harmison  was  born  In  this  area  and  and 
has  fished,  hunted  and  tramped  over  most 
of  it  and  knows  the  people  along  the  way. 

.A.  visitor,  of  course,  would  be  free  to  make 
his  own  float  trips  But  it  requires  a  vehicle 
to  carry  the  boat  to  the  starting  point  and 
another  to  take  it  out  down  stream.  Also, 
much  of  the  shorelines  ;u-e  private  lands  and 
their  owners  look  askance  at  strangers  with 
trucks  and  boats  running  across  it.  These  are 
problems  Harmison  can  solve. 

He  can  be  reached  by  mail  at  Berkeley 
Springs.  W  Va.  25411,  or  by  phone  at  (304) 
258-2524. 


GUNS,    CIVIL     UNREST    DISCUSSED 
BY  CONNECTICUT  LIFE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
passed  a  milestone  of  sorts  when  during 
the  first  few  weeks  of  May  it  debated 
for  the  first  time  in  30  years  the  need 
for  new  Federal  firearms  laws  that 
would  effectively  keep  gims  out  of  the 
hands  of  criminals  and  others  who  are 
likely  to  misuse  them  during  these 
times  of  domestic  crisis. 

It  was  August  of  1963  when  I  in- 
troduced the  first  comprehensive  bill  in 
modern  times  to  control  the  flourishing 
mail-order  firearms  trade. 

I  predicted  then  that  the  Senate 
would  approve  the  legislation  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  at  its  first  op- 
portunity. 

I  made  that  prediction  because  I  be- 
lieved that  the  American  people  were 
sick  of  the  mounting  violence  in  the 
streets,  and  of  its  shoot-em  reflec- 
tion in  our  news  and  entertainment 
media. 

I  did  not  know  then  that  it  would  take 
5  years  to  get  a  sane  firearms  control  bill 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

But  had  I  known  I  would  not  have  re- 
lented in  pushing  for  its  passage. 

And  as  I  predicted,  given  the  chance 
to  vote  on  it.  the  Senate  approved  it  by 
a  substantial  margin. 

I  said  the  Senate  would  reflect  public 
opinion,  and  it  did. 

At  the  time  I  introduced  that  first 
piece  of  firearms  legislation.  August  2, 
1963.  I  mistakenly  believed  I  had  the 
support  and  confidence  of  the  firearms 
industry,  the  sportsm.en's  groups,  and  the 
National  Rifle  A.ssociation. 

At  that  time,  I  was  convinced  they. 
too,  saw  the  need  to  keep  guns  out  of 


the  hands  of  known  criminals  and  tho.se 
who  were  clearly  potential  criminals 
and  assassins. 

My  mistake,  of  course,  was  apparent 
a  matter  of  weeks  after  the  legislation 
was  introduced.  The  bill.  S.  1975.  which 
took  almost  18  months  to  write  and 
refine,  was  landed  on  with  both  feet  by 
the  "gun  lobby." 

The  documented  research  on  the  need 
for  the  legislation  was  ridiculed  as  "in- 
adequate and  inconclusive."  Editors  of 
sports  magazines,  editors  who  knew  bet- 
ter, told  their  readers  the  .sole  aim  of 
the  law  was  to  disarm  legitimate  sports- 
men. 

All  this  was  particularly  disappointing 
to  me,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  .iust  a 
matter  of  days  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  the  original  mail-order  gun  bill,  we 
concluded  a  productive  .series  of  meetings 
with  representatives  of  the  firearms  in- 
dustry, representatiies  of  sports  oriiani- 
zations.  editors,  writers,  collectors,  and 
the  National  Rifle  Association. 

I  was  confident  in  my  mind  that  I  had 
their  support  for  legislation  that  would 
help  disarm  the  criminal  and  at  the 
same  time  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
pursuit  of  shooting  sports. 

I  was  confident  that  we  had  a  common 
interest  in  curbing  the  ever-growine 
number  of  uun  crimes  being  committed 
each  year,  and  on  the  iiinaway  number 
of  guns  of  all  descriptions — including 
military  ordnance — then  finding  its  way 
into  the  hands  of  killers,  robbers,  teen- 
acers.  political  extremists,  and  the 
insane. 

I  believed  that  as  men  of  good  will  vvc 
could  and  v.ould  find  ccmmon  ground  in 
our  mutuality  of  purpose  to  pass  a  law 
that  was  in  the  public  interest,  that  the 
public  was  clearly  demanding,  and  that 
would  protect  the  sportsmen's  interests. 
I  was  wTong. 

We  could  not  count  on  the  gun  indus- 
try, nor  the  sportsmen's  groups,  nor  the 
editors,  nor  the  antique  gun  collectors, 
nor  the  conser\'ationists. 

After  the  ^un  lobby  finished  working 
over  the  officers  of  these  assorted  orga- 
nizations— most  of  whom  do  not  seek  the 
advice  of  their  members  in  formulating 
policy — they  all  spoke  with  the  same 
tongue. 

As  a  group,  the  officers  of  these  orga- 
nizations misrepresented  the  feelings  of 
millions  of  legitimate  sportsmen  by  par- 
roting the  mouthings  of  the  gunrunners. 
It  was  impossible  to  tell  the  conserva- 
tionist from  the  gunrunner,  the  legiti- 
mate hunter  from  the  paid  lobbyist. 

I  did  not  know  5  years  ago  that  a 
group  of  firearms  manufacturers  and 
related  businesses  fonned  the  National 
Shootinu  Sports  Foundation  for  the  spe- 
cific pui-pose  of  opposing  firearms  laws. 
And  oppose  firearms  laws  it  did. 
The  NSSF  let  nothing  stand  in  its  way. 
including  the  truth.  Most  of  its  time  and 
effo't  was  spent  in  distortion,  misrepre- 
.sentation.  and  subversion  of  the  truth. 
The  remainder  was  expended  decoying 
the  public  away  from  the  hard  facts  of 
18.000  firearms  deaths  a  year  and  an- 
other 80.000  or  so  wounded  and  maimed. 
They  wanted  those  100.000  firearms 
victims  forgotten,  as  .so  many  clay  pi- 
geons after  the  annual  shooting  match. 


In  the  end.  commonsense  prevailed  on 
behalf  of  the  public  good. 

The  first  rewrite  of  the  Federal  fire- 
arms laws  in  30  years  is  contained  in 
title  IV  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  S.  917. 

Attempts  to  have  it  stricken  from  the 
law  were  soundly  defeated.  And  when 
the  Safe  Streets  Act  cleared  the  Senate 
at  9:20  p.m.  May  23,  1968— almost  5 
years  after  the  legislative  battle  began — 
it  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  72  to  4. 

Mr.  President,  bringing  this  vitally 
needed  legi-slation  this  far  has  not  been 
easy.  The  t;un  lobby,  through  its  distor- 
tion and  outright  lies,  has  seen  to  it  that 
I  have  been  bitterly  criticized  in  public. 

I  have  been  accused  alternately  of  be- 
ing a  friend  and  enemy  of  the  gim  in- 
dustry and  the  sportsmen. 

However,  as  time  wore  on.  it  was  more 
and  more  encouraging  to  find  that  all 
the  people  were  not  being  fooled  by  the 
gun  lobby.  In  my  own  State.  Connecticut, 
thought  of  as  the  home  of  the  American 
firearms  industry,  many  have  come  to 
.support  the  need  for  workable,  sane  fire- 
arms laws. 

I  have  included  in  the  Record  the  en- 
dorsements and  approvals  of  many  out- 
.standmg  public  officials,  newspapers,  and 
organizations. 

The  May  1968  edition  of  Connecticut 
Life,  a  newspaper  supplement  edited  by 
Bice  Clemow.  published  by  the  West 
Hartford.  Conn..  News,  and  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  Connecticut,  con- 
tained .some  thoughts  by  Mr.  Clemow  on 
the  firearms  industry  and  the  need  for 
the  firearms  laws  for  which  I  have  been 
fighting. 

Mr.  Clemow  sharpened  the  focus  of 
this  conflict  when  he  said: 

Bv  chance  the  major  figure  that  has 
emerged  in  Federal  efforts  at  gun  sale  regula- 
tion—p.irticularly  the  indiscriminate  .sale  by 
:nail-order— is  that  of  Senator  Thomas  J. 
Uodd.  The  powerful  gun  lobby  blanches 
.ipoplectic  at  the  mention  of  him.  and  on 
•he  other  side  he  is  accused  of  letting  his 
<':rorts  get  v.'atered  down  into  a  weak  bill  now 
before  Congress. 

The  gun  lobby,  which  has  genuinely  intimi- 
(iaied  the  nation's  lawmakers  by  avalanches 
Mf  mail,  thinks  that  licensing  guns  would 
;.ave  no  effect  on  people  v.-ho  want  to  use 
:hem  for  criminal  and  riotous  sallies.  They 
..rpue  that  of  the  18.000  or  .'^o  civilians  who 
will  be  killed  by  guns  this  year,  more  than 
J. 000  deaths  will  be  accidental,  another  10.000 
suicidal  and  only  COOO  homicidal. 

The  fact  keeps  intruding  on  our  objectivity 
that  anybody  who  buys  a  gun  contemplates 
I  he  circumstances  under  which  he  or  she 
.:ctually  would  use  it. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

.-ent    that    the    entire    column,    entitled 

Editor's    View."    from    which    I    have 

quoted,  be  included  in  the  Record  at  the 

t  onclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  same  issue  of  Connecticut  Life 
contains  a  thoughtful  article  on  the  '^un 
m  our  society.  It  is  entitled  "The  Gun's 
Many  Faces:  Disorder  in  the  Streets 
Triggers  New  Drive  for  Firearms  Control 
as  Sporl.smen's  Lobby  Digs  In." 

As  Congress  continues  its  consideration 
of  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  and  of  title  IV  of 
it  dealing  with  firearms.  I  commend  these 
articles  to  the  thoughtful  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

Many  of  the  thou.shts  and  ideas  con- 
tained in  these  articles  I  believe.  Mr. 
President,  reflect  the  opinion  of  Ameri- 
cans "back  home"  across  this  Nation. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.lection.  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


Editor's  View 
(By  Bill  Clemow) 
This   month's    story    on    guns,    which    we 
started    thinking   about    last   fall,   grew    like 
sugar  crystals  in  a  super-saturated  soltitlon — 
branching  In  every  dimension.  Particularly  In 
Connecticut  the  gun  has  been  a  many-faceted 
instrument.     A     source     of     manufacturing 
skills  and  dollars,  and  a  source  of  pleasure  for 
hunters    and    target-shooters,    the    gun    also 
has  been  here  as  elsewhere  the  crutch  for 
the  criminal  element.  As  the  level  of  violence 
rises  in  both  the  world  and  our  own  neigh- 
borhoods— between    not    only    nations    but 
Ijctween  people  -the  gun  is  an  historic  sym- 
bol of  the  sheriff's  final  word  in  doing  his 
job.  In  our  gathering  of  data  It  became  clear 
that  more  and  more  Individuals  have  come  to 
want  this  final  word  in  their  own  hands,  to  be 
exercised  at  their  own  option.  There  are  45 
million  gun  owners  in  this  country,  and  there 
will  be  2.5  million  guns  made  this  year,  with 
retail  sales  for  guns  and  ammunition  run- 
ning S350.000.000.  The  use  of  all  these  fire- 
arms, in  both  sports  and  self-defense,  is  care- 
fully covered  by  the  law  and  the  arguments 
now  center  on  whether  and   how   the  pur- 
chase of  guns  shall  be  controUtd.  for  what 
purpose  and  with  what  effect   By  chance  the 
major   figure    that    has   emerged    in    federal 
efforts  at   gun  sale  regulation — particularly 
the  indiscriminate  sale  by  mall-order— is  that 
of  a  Connecticut  Senator.  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 
The  powerful  gun  lobby  blanches  apoplectic 
at  the  mention  of  him.  and  on  the  other  side 
he  is  accused  of  letting  his  efforts  get  watered 
down  into  a  weak  bill  now  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  gun  lobby,  which  genuinely  has  in- 
timidated the  nation's  Lawmakers  by  ava- 
lanches of  mail,  thinks  that  licensing  guns 
would  have  no  effect  on  people  who  want  to 
use  them  for  criminal  and  riotous  sallieB. 
They  argue  that  of  the  18.000  or  so  civilians 
who  will  be  killed  by  guns  this  year,  more 
than  2.000  deaths  will  be  accidental,  another 
10.000  suicidal  and  only  6.000  homicidal. 

The  fact  keeps  intruding  on  our  objectivity 
that  anybody  who  buys  a  gun  contemplates 
the   circumstances   under   which   he   or   she 
actually  would  use  it.  A  handful  fancies  them 
for  collector's  items,  perhaps  two  percent  will 
use   them   on   targets,  and   maybe   half   the 
gun  owners  will  be  tracking  elusive  wild  game 
sometime.  But  that  leaves  a  civilian  arsenal 
which,  in  the  tense  racial  relationships  that 
liave  developed  in  the  cities,  does  not  make 
the    authorities    rest    any    easier.    We    have 
talked  with  police  chiefs  m  major  cities,  and 
in   some  of   the   suburbs   where   many   fear 
the  civil  malaise  will  .spread,  and  it  is  clear 
that  upon  the  chiefs'  philosophy  and   per- 
formance the  role  of  the  gun  as  arbiter  in 
civil  disagreement  will  depend.  The  emerg- 
ing nations  of  this  land — the  ghettoes — can 
be    born    in    non-violence    and    Connecticut 
police   are   generally   committed   to   helping 
preserve  conditions  tinder  which  whites  and 
blacks  can  arrive  at  an  American  accommoda- 
tion. 

If  there  are  hot  places  this  summer,  they 
are  more  likely  to  be  cooled  by  exotic  meas- 
ures than  bv  gunpowder.  Chemical  Mace, 
which  the  Smith  6c  Wesson  subsidiary  that 
makes  it  conceives  as  a  more  effective  alter- 
nate to  the  policeman's  billy-club  or  "mace" 
is  in  S2.84  spray  cans  as  part  of  many  a 
policeman's  kit.  "There  are  other  gases,  sprays, 
foams,  skidding  compounds,  noises.  We  even 
read  of  one  anti-riot  experiment  with  a 
subsonic  noise  which  can't  be  heard  or  traced 
yet  resonates  the  human  rtscera  and  ac- 
tivates the  large  colon. 

So.  :is  I  said,  a  look  at  guns  circa  1968  took 
us  down  some  amazing  galleries  which  will 
perhaps  perplex  you  as  much  as  they  did  us. 


The  Gln's  Many      Paces — Disorder   in   the 

Streets  Triggers  New  Drive  eor  Firearms 

Control  as  Sportsmen's  Lobby  Digs  In 

In    peaceful    little    Coventry     (pop.    8320) 

where  Nathan  Hale  w.a.s  a  boy,  Negro  Charles 

White  stood  before  a  town  meeting  this  April 

and   asked  matter-ol-factly   why   the  police 

budget  had  included  riot  equlpmentr--guns. 

Chemical  Mace  and  such. 

"Apparently."  said  White,  this  was  to  "ward 
off  a  long  liot  summer'  in  Coventry,"  set 
among  the  low.  rolling  hills  of  east  central 
Connecticut 

•The  townpeople  should  know."  he  went 
on.  'that  there  are  11  Negroes  living  in  Co- 
ventry, three  of  them  under  six  years  of  age. 
and  live  of  them  who  have  lived  here  over  30 
years" 

Tlien  he  added.  "I  don't  mean  to  be  funny, 
and  some  of  you  will  laugh,  but  with  this 
.$8000  for  riot  equipment,  it  would  be  cheaper 
to  build  a  fence  around  us." 

Coventry  would  forego  Mace,  the  Board 
of  Finance  decided,  but  In  virtually  every 
major  city  of  the  .^itate  the  exotic  spray  that 
scrambles  people's  senses  would  be  standard 
equipment.  (Its  inventor  Is  working  on  a 
.spinning  gas  grenade  that  will  hop  around  so 
It  can't  be  Intercepted  and  thrown  back  at 
police,  and  a  projectile  for  gassing  a  fleeing 
man.  I  Frustrated  by  the  time  lag  it  takes  to 
mount  effective  remedial  programs  for  the 
ghetto  conditions  which  spawn  violence,  the 
btate's  cities — and  many  of  its  individual 
citizens — were  assessing  and  .acquiring  arma- 
ment offensive  and  defensive,  more  appro- 
priate to  the  battlefield.' 

Across  Connecticut,  which  The  Neu-  Ynrkcr 
magazine  currently  notes  is  "sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  the  arsenal  of  America'  "  be- 
cause so  many  arms  manufacturers  have 
plants  here,  the  prospect  of  disorder  pot  In- 
creasingly more  than  conversational  atten- 
tion. When  small  city  and  suburban  police 
chiefs  >jot  together  a  sure  question  was 
whether  disruption  would  become  a  core  city 
export  • 

No  body  has  an  answer  to  that,  but  police 
departments  in  the  four  major  cities,  where 
the  vast  majority  of  the  state's  poor  are 
huddled,  have  been  reorganizing  and  retrain- 
ing in  the  light  of  last  summer's  hot  nights 
and  the  restlveness  that  followed  the  assassi- 
nation of  Martm  Luther  Klna. 

The  coming  summer  Lssue  was  not  so 
much  over  equipment  for  suppressing  civil 
disorders,  but  the  attitude  and  timing  of  any 
indicated  police  action  Both  the  State  Police 
and  the  National  Ouard  are  going  through 
riot  control  training,  based  on  last  summer's 
events  and  ordered,  in  the  case  of  the  Guard, 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  State 
Police  have  two  "task  forces."  North  and 
South,  of  men  from  the  regular  complement 
Most  of  the  National  Guardsmen  in  the 
state  (6.2001  have  had  some  training  for 
domestic  deployment. 

The  training,  according  to  Acting  Chief  of 
Connecticut  National  Guard.  Col.  Thomas 
F.  Leonard,  is  "not  new — were  just  ,spendlng 
more  time  on  it.  We  would  only  be  com- 
mitted in  the  event  l(x;al  and  state  police 
were  unable  to  control  things.  We  don't  take 
.-^Ides  m  anv  disturbance— racial.  Vietnam 
protest  or  whatever.  We  might  be  used  in 
many  ways  but  sometimes  just  our  arrival 
on  the  scene  Is  enough,"  But  the  Guard  in 
this  state  has  never  been  called  out  for  a 
civil  disturbance. 


■  When  the  .State  Bond  Commission  this 
month  approved  Si. 400,000  for  57  summer 
projects  to  help  disadvantaged  citizens  in  11 
cities.  State  Community  Affairs  Commission- 
er LcRoy  Jones  called  it  "an  appropriate 
thrust." 

•  The  state's  hospital  leaders,  gathered  last 
month  to  hear  accounts  of  hospital  chaos  In 
the  nation's  cities  during  last  summer's  riots, 
concluded  they  +00  are  Ill-prepared  to  han- 
dle what  might  happen  in  a  big  civil  disorder 
or   natural    disaster. 
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Lt  Colonel  Leslie  Williams,  executive  offi- 
cer or  the  State  Police,  describes  a  transition 
in  training  methods:  "At  first  the  manuals 
envisioned  large  mobs,  and  talked  about 
wedge  formation  to  break  up  threatening 
crowds.  Now  the  emphasis  Is  on  containing 
hit  and  run  tactics  We  concentrate  on  con- 
frontation and  increased  patrol  activity 

Col.  Williams  tells  his  men  'You  must 
tailor  your  actions  to  meet  events.  There  are 
times  when  the  better  part  of  valor  is  dis- 
cretion." He  tells  of  an  incident,  the  day 
after  Dr.  Kings  death,  when  two  young  ladles 
were  knocked  down,  he  feels  deliberately  by 
Negro  girls  let  out  from  a  high  school  annex 
next  to  the  barracks.  "Ten  years  ago, "  he 
says,  "we  would  all  have  been  out  chasing 
them.  This  time  we  decided  to  take  the  mood 
of  the  day  Into  account  and  we  did  nothing. 
Is  this  right  or  wrong?  No  one  can  tell,  but 
at  that  time  it  seemed  the  best  thing  to  do." 
The  "best  thing  to  do"  is  often  the  emer- 
gency Judgment  of  an  elected  leader,  but  the 
professional  policemen  of  the  state  hope  that 
their  pre-planning  will  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity for  hasty  decisions  after  trouble  breaks 
out.  In  the  flnal  squeeze,  a  citys  response  to 
disorder  rests  on  the  instincts  and  capabili- 
ties of  Uie  police  chief,  and  between  the  four 
major  Connecticut  cities  with  ghetto  con- 
centraUons  this  is  a  wide  range. 

In  Bridgeport,  the  only  one  of  the  big  four 
cities  of  the  state  which  has  not  had  head- 
line civil  strife  I  less  than  $400  damage  the 
week  of  Dr.  King's  death  i ,  firm,  paternal 
Police  Superintendent  Joseph  Walsh  makes 
no  bones  about  It;  there  should  be  no  politi- 
cal control  m  riot  control.  The  fourth  night 
after  King  s  death  Bridgeport  did  have  one 
incident  of  "young  kids  raising  halleujah," 
as  Walsh  put  it.  "As  soon  as  they  step  out  of 
line  we  lock  them  up. '  - 

He  credits  some  of  Bridgeport's  pacific  rec- 
ord with  a  cooperative  community  attitude 
and  considerable  police  training  in  commu- 
nity relations.  But  mainly  he  feels  it's  be- 
cause "we  have  a  no  nonsense  police  depart- 
ment." He  follows  the  approach  of  Phila- 
delphia Police  Commissioner  Franli  Rlzzo 
who  has  kept  his  city  out  of  the  not  column 
by  meeting  disorder  with  'absolute  force.  ' 
He  argues  that  a  hard  line  is  the  only  way. 
so  he  is  training  anti-sniper  squads  to  shoot 
from  helicopters.  Says  Rlzzo  of  the  coming 
summer.  "We  may  have  a  riot  but  it  will  be 
tlie  shortest  in  history." 

Bridgeport's  404  policeme'.i  i  lu  oi  them 
Negro  I  have  helmets,  riot  batons.  Chemical 
Mace.  'We  increased  our  communications 
through  three  radio  wave  lengths."  Supt. 
Walsh  says.  "Walkie  talkies  we  have  .  . 
gas  masks,  tear  gas."  His  technique  calls  for 
speedy  arrest  of  looters.  "The  average  poUce- 
man  is  not  the  type  to  shoot  anybody  any- 
way. If  the  police  are  present  and  properly 
deployed  these  things  will  not  happen.  You'll 
find  many  of  these  people  are  teenagers  not 
out  becaiise  of  a  civil  rights  protest  but  be- 
cause the  opportunity  is  there  to  loot  and 
commit  acts  of  vandalism." 

Hartford  Chief  John  J.  Kerrigan,  who  has 
had  to  wrestle  with  three  potentially  explo- 
sive disturbances,  two  last  summer  and  one 
after  the  King  death,  assesses  that  his  city 
"is  much  further  ahead  than  it  was  this  time 
last  year  .  .  .  There  has  been  a  lot  of  com- 
munity effort  in  housing  and  employment.  " 
Chief  Kerrigan  has  bought  no  new  armored 
cars,  liquid  "banana  peel"  or  any  other  of 
the  sophisticated  riot  arsenal.  "In  a  city  of 
this  size  it  would  only  compile  ite  things" 

But  the  calm,  slow-talking  Hartford  chief 
IS  nonetheless  worried  about  a  10  percent  va- 
cancy rate  in  his  department  |360  against 
a  needed  strength  of  400 1  and  says  that  "it 
can't  be  the  money  .  .  our  new  pay  plan  is 
the  best  In  the  state  " 

Waterbuiy  Superintendent  Joseph  Guil- 
folle  surveying  the  scene  from  his  dark.  Vic- 
torian cubicle,  doesn't  have  Chiei  Kerrigan's 
worry.  He  has  enough  men  and  equipment, 
and  feels  that  his  Waterbury  constituency 
Will  keep  its  cool. 


New  Haven's  Chief  James  F.  Ahern.  whose 
force  has  without  bloodshed  arrested  more 
people  in  the  last  few  years'  civil  disturb- 
ances than  any  other  place  in  the  US.  ex- 
cept Newark,  Watts,  Detroit.  Harlem  and 
Selma,  isn't  antlclpiting  trouble.  Without 
beering  up  manpower  or  arsenal,  Chief  .Ahern 
counts  on  heavy  and  constant  patrols,  plus 
quick  arrests,  to  dampen  violence  and  avoid 
gunplay.  More  than  "a  flimsy  reason"  is  re- 
quired to  get  his  okeh  on  a  hand  gun  permit. 
Since  last  year  the  major  N?w  Have.i  step- 
up  has  been  between  police  and  neighbor- 
hood groups,  including  the  militant  organi- 
zations. Neighborhood  police  siatioi  s  sn  two 
predominantly  Negro  areas,  coupled  with 
"neighborhood  police  aides" — youths  who 
cannot  become  policemen  but  do  certain 
police-related  Jobs — have  made  New  Hnven 
police  mare  peacefully  visible  and  informal 

Among  none  of  the  big  city  chiefs  is  there 
an  advocate  of  Chicago  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Daley's  shoot-the-looter  policy,  and  very  lit- 
tle talk  iibout  shooting  at  all.  In  the  slate's 
capital,  for  instance,  there  have  been  many 
Molotov  cocktails  tossed  during  the  three 
civil  disturbances,  but  not  a  shot  fired. 

Since  Dr  King's  murder,  however,  police 
across  the  state  record  a  sharp  rise  in  retail 
sales  of  personal  weapons,  particularly  to 
women.  A  recent  national  poll  indicates  that 
Just  over  half  the  American  homes  own  a 
gun.  Gun  owners,  asked  if  they  v.ould  use 
their  weapon  to  shoot  another  in  case  of  a 
riot,  said  yes  by  51'  .  a  rise  from  29':  since 
last  August. 

An  article  headed  "Pocket  Pistol  Potency  " 
in  a  current  national  gun  mapazlnne  leads 
off  this  quaint  colloquial  way:  "If  you  keep 
a  bureau  gun  to  keep  belligerents  away  from 
the  old  homestead.  If  crime  in  the  .streets  has 
caused  you  to  stash  a  bit  of  ballast  In  your 
wife's  handbag,  if  you're  a  cop  off  duty  ur  an 
undercover  sleuth  making  like  a  bad  guy.  it's 
a  good  bet  that  you've  got  a  pocket  pistol.  " 

Police  across  the  state  caution  against 
hasty  conclusions  that  gun  sale  increases  are 
tied  directly  to  civil  restlveness.  In  Bridge- 
port, where  some  2.000  guns  have  been 
bought  the  past  18  months,  the  sales  are  up 
50  percent,  but  most  of  the  buyers  are  mem- 
bers of  gun  clubs — and  women.  Superintend- 
ent Walsh  doesn't  see  any  harm  In  a  woman 
having  a  pistol  "if  it  gives  her  ease  of  mind" 
but  adds  that  a  woman  with  a  gun  in  her 
home  should  "know  how  to  use  it  safely."  ' 
Increases  in  gun  sales,  even  though  many 
are  for  sporting  uses,  have  triggered  new 
concern  by  police  and  new  efforts  to  curb 
them. 

In  Its  marvelously  microscopic  style.  The 
.Veii-  Yorker's  April  20  account  of  the  futile 
legislative  efforts  to  get  federal  control  over 
firearms  sale,  or  even  ban  mail-order  ship- 
ments, ran  through  100  pages  A  short  ver- 
sion IS  its  first  two  sentences:  Nothing 
renders  Congress  less  capable  of  action  than 
the  need  for  It.  The  more  urgent  the  need, 
the  more  controversy  it  creates,  the  greater 
Is  the  danger  for  any  member  who  takes  a 
stand." 

Since  only  seven  states  (including  Con- 
necticut) now  require  a  permit  to  buy  a 
pistol,  and  only  one  prohibits  their  sale,  and 
since  no  state  requires  a  permit  to  buy  a  rifle 
or  shotgun,  the  paranoid  reaction  to  any  sort 
of  regulation  is  understandable.^  Under- 
standable despite  the  fact  that  71  percent  of 
the  people  asked  In  a  national  poll  said  they 
would  like  the  sale  of  guns  strictly  controlled. 


^  Pistol  permit*  can  be  held  up  by  local 
police  chiefs,  many  of  whom  are  trying  to 
slow  down  the  hand-gun  sales  to  people 
whose  purposes  don't  i;eem  to  be  sporting. 
Bridgeport  has  had  a  lOO^'r  increase  In  re- 
quests for  permits  to  carry  pistols  since  the 
first  of  the  year.  Applicants  can  appeal  to  the 
State  Pistol  Permit  Board  which  has  recently 
overruled  the  Waterbury  chief  twice.  Present 
federal  statutes  prohibit  only  shipment  of 
guns  or  ammunition  to  anybody  known  or 
reasonably  believed  to  be  a  criminal  or  a 
"fugitive  from  Justice." 


In  the  six  years  since  the  Senate  Juvenile 
Delinquency  subcommittee  documented  u 
traffic  In  mall-order  guns  among  youngsters. 
"Dodd"  has  become  the  worst  four-letter 
word  in  the  gun-toters  vocabulary.  Although 
Drew  Pearson  has  written  that  Connecticut 
Senator  Thomas  Dodd  "has  had  a  disturbing, 
documented  habit  of  consorting  with  the 
people  he  is  investigating,  then  permitilng 
the  investigation  to  peter  out,"  Pearson  does 
concede  that  since  his  censure  Senator  Dodd 
his  been  more  aggressively  pushing  the  gun 
control  bills 

Tlie  Natiunr.l  Rifl"  Association,  iirinclpal 
vehicle  of  the  target-shooting  fraternlv.  has 
returned  th  •  fire.  At  it.s  meeting  in  Boston 
last  month,  the  new  president  of  the  960,000 
member  NRA  labelled  those  who  refuse  u 
suoport  the  NRA's  ""drive  for  sensible  and 
practical  gun  legislation"'  •  as  'gun  bearers 
for  the  (Ted)   Ker.nedys  and  the  Dadds." 

Bit  the  shot  which  six  days  before  had 
t.iken  the  life  of  Martin  Luther  King  may 
have  put  some  life  in  th?  D  Kid  bill,  watered 
Jown  as  it  has  t^otten  to  be  i  exempting 
rifles  and  shoi-pu.iS  i;nd  providing  for  state 
option).  By  a  ;-lim  S-7  the  lienate  Judiciary 
C»mmltlee  has  voted  lo  let  the  Dodd  gun 
bill  go  to  the  .Senate  fir.or  lor  debate,  tor  the 
first  time  in  30  years.  There  it  will  meft 
bitter  opposition,  particularly  from  Western 
and  Southern  lav.-makers.  U.S.  Rep.  John  D 
Dlngell.  Michigan  Democrat,  told  the  Bos- 
ton meeting  of  XRA  that  highly  restrictive 
gun  control  laws  do  not  red'ace  crime  ai<.d 
attacked  the  "grcss  misstatement,  false 
statistics  and  deceitful  tactics  used  to  pu.ili 
gun  control  measures  .  .  ." 

NRA's  new  president.  Harold  W   Glassen  of 
L-UiFing.     <idded     that     "the    availability    of 
firearms  would  seem  to  have  a  deterrent  ef- 
fect on  crime — rather  than  the  prohibition  " 
If   he   was    talking   in   any    part   about   the 
deterrent  effect  uf  i.rmed  vigilantes  who  have 
uppsared    to    help    quell    riots.    Connecticut 
police  say  uniformly  and  firmly,  "No  thanks.  ' 
Tliey  echo  Col.  Rex  Applegate.  whom  Es- 
quire "calls  the   "von   Clausewitz  of   today's 
war    in    the    streets."    when    he    points    out 
that  the  need  for  gas  and   other  exotic  de- 
vices make  antl-rlot  techniques  "highly  spe- 
cialized skills"  Bridgeport's  Superintendent 
Walsh   vows   he'd   never   use   a    vigilante   or 
anv  other  kind  of  citizen  group.  ""It-gets  out 
cf  control.  If  we  can"t  handle  it  we  can  call 
in  the  St.ite  Police  a::d  the  National  Guard" 
About  vigilante  clti/iens  groups,  the  Gu^ird',- 
Col.    Leonard    adds.    "We    have    no    require- 
ments   for    them    in    our    plans,    and    thev 
would  have  no  standing  as  far  as  we're  con- 
cerned. We  certainly  wouldn't  be  interested" 
The   rise    in   gun    si.les    is    of    more    than 
political  conseqviences  to  Connecticut   What- 
ever its  purpose— sporting,  military,  protec- 
tive  or   even   criminal — any    American-made 
gun  has  a  90  percent  chance  of  coming  from 
within  a  65-mile  circle  around  Connecticut's 
capital.  That  has   been   the  case  for   a   cen- 
turv  and  a  half.  From  the  times  when  you 
had   to   hunt    to   eat    meat.   Yankee    crafts- 
manship concentrated  much  of  its  care  on 
making  guns,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  modern 
interchangeable  parts  production  technique 
owes  its  inspiration  to  precision  gun  manu- 
facturing. 

Between  the  colonial  and  civil  wars  there 
were  25  arms  manufacturers  and  50  gun- 
smiths m  tiny  Connecticut.  Though  today 
there  are  fewer  than  30  ordnance  manufac- 
turers in  Connecticut  (nine  making  gunsi 
they  turn  out  a  whopping  $200,000,000  worth 
cf  shipments.  In  February  of  this  year  there 
v/ere  13,340  Connecticut  workers  making 
ordnance  at  an  average  8140.61  a  week.  There 
were  10.300  in  1967  and  only  8.631  in  1966 

Though  not  the  first  armsmaker.  Hartford's 
native  Samuel  Colt,  more  than  any  other, 
put  Connecticut  on  the  world  gun  map.  When 


'One  NRA  idea:  Ship  guns  by  registered 
mail,  delivered  only  to  the  addressee,  and 
the  receipt  recorded  with  the  police. 


he  was  a  seven-year-old  problem,  somebody 
n-esented  him  with  a  flint-lock  horse-pistol 
That  whetted  his  appetite.  A  few  years  later 
he  was  kicked  out  of  school  for  concocting 
,nd  firing  powder.  He  hated  it  at  16  when  his 
father.  In  some  despair,  shipped  him  off  to 
-ea.  but  managed  to  carve  In  wood  the  model 
ul  the  first  automatic  repeating  pistol 

M  22  he  founded  his  fabulous  company, 
soon  was  travelling  the  world  to  sell  guns 
lor  the  world's  wars— if  possible,  to  both 
sides  His  name  became  a  synonym  for  fire- 
arms and  his  industrial  pace-setting  plants 
turned  out  319.000  revolvers  in  the  first  three 
vears  of  the  avll  War.  Colt  died  In  18ti2  at 
48  Now  widely  diversified.  Colt  Industries 
15  a  $300,000,000  a  year  giant  which  has  al- 
ready produced  730,000  of  the  light,  efficient 
•uid  much-argued  M16  army  rifles,  most  ol 
them  now  being  carried  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Colt  will  be  turning  them  out  at  50,000  a 
month  bv  June  next  year. 

Many  other  ordnance  names,  with  their 
home  base  in  Connecticut,  are  internation- 
ally known.  The  second  big  name.  Winchester 
Rppeaing  Arms  Co..  was  established  just 
b'eiore  the  Civil  War,  in  World  War  I  turned 
out  600,000  rifles. 

On  his  wall  in  the  centw  of  "gun  country,' 
,,midst  an  extraordinary  display  of  guns  used 
111  Connecticut  crimes,  Hartford's  Det.  Sgt. 
Walter  S.  Perkins,  has  a  sign:  "Tlie  only 
C..>urage  ix)6se6sed  by  most  Criminals."" 

But  to  be  fair,  the  gun  evokes  a  variety 
of  other  images  among  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans whose  ""right  to  bear  arms"  often  boggles 
foreign  visitors  trying  to  reconcile  America's 
Liv.iessness  with  its  freedom,  ro  the  66.680 
men  and  women  who  carry  a  Connecticut 
hunting  license  the  image  is  of  autumn  woods 
and  wary  game.  These  hunters  are  stirred 
by  the  opening  salute  in  Maj.  Gen.  J.  S. 
Hatcher's  introduction  to  "The  Rifle  in 
America."  It  reads:  "To  every  redblooded 
.American  the  rifle  Is  a  weapon  with  a  deep 
and  romantic  appeal." 

To  17-year-old  Candy  Mottram  and  her 
inends  on  the  Stratford  Police  Athletic 
League  girls'  rifle  team,  as  well  a*  to  the 
other  3,200  members  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Rifle  and  Revolver  Association,  the  gun  Is  a 
•r:ondlv  piece  ol  precision  sporting  equip- 
Liirnt,  used  only  with  appropriate  gear  under 
•:iO  most  elabora.te  safety  regulations.  To 
l.alf  of  them  it  would  never  occur  to  use  a 
.■:.■:.  even  for  hunting  animals. 

■,Vhen  500  of  them  gather  at  Wallingford's 

:!-.icre  Blue  Trail  Range,  operated  by  former 

ir-=ight    maker    Charles    Lyman,    as    they 

...a  lor  the  first  match  of  the  hig  bore  league 

!.,•:■  Last  month,  riots  arc  not  even  i;i  their 

Li.ssary.   Their    NRA   Indoctrination    guides 

::mv  conviction  that  "only  people,  not  guns, 

root  people."  and  they  seem  genuinely  per- 

.ixed    why    their   friend   Eddie   May   could 

:;c  -o  misinformed  as  to  say  that  if  he  were 

.;:  -he  Senate  (for  which  he  hopes  to  run  this 

:..:.!  he'd  vote  for  Tom  Dodd's  bill. 

riiese  sportsmen,  from  every  conceivable 
.-.•■.Ik  and  circumstance  i  Stamford's  artistic- 
•enipered  Virginia  Wll'.iams.  one  of  the 
■..■^>rlds  crack  shots,  is  a  nurse i.  -spend  SlOO 
■  r.5O0  on  their  sleek  guns,  often  refine  them 
.•  :-h  palm  rests  and  hook  butt-plates,  al- 
■;vs  care  for  them  like  jewels.  Tliey  recruit 
I  •:.crs  annually  to  their  passion,  and  some 
.;«  Ronald  Moley.  ;.  Stanley  Works  produc- 
•:  :i  planner  in  New  Britain  and  a  member 
'!  the  Bell  City  Rlfie  Club,  have  been  at 
r.  -ince  their  dads  took  them  along  target 
i.ooting  at  12.'  At  29.  Ron  Moley  is  a  mild, 
r  ele,  devotee  wno  eats  and  sleeps  guns,  has 
;  J-.  25  out  of  25  shots  Into  a  seven  Inch 
";.:s-eye  at  the  200-yard  Blue  Trail  Range. 


There  is  no  way  for  anybody  to  do  any 
better  than  that,  but  Ron  Moley  is  humble 
about  it.  He  and  the  gun  Just  'had  a  good 
day."  which  consists  of  weather,  gun  condi- 
tioning and  how  Ron  leels  when  he  lies 
down  for  the  prone  firing.  If  the  first  five 
practice  shots  go  well  ithey  aren't  counted) 
the  rest  may  be  in  there — prone,  kneeling 
and  standing.  He  Isn't  thinking  about  the 
Dodd  bill.  All  he  hears -and  that  muted 
through  the  heavy  plastic  ear  muffs  that 
protect  his  tympanic  membrane — is  the 
battlefield  sound  barrage. 

Not  far  from  where  Ron  Moley  was  firing 
a  whole  different  group  of  sportsmen  fire 
awav  at  Blue  Trail  targets  with  hand  guns 
(under  12"  barrel).  If  they  got  their  pistols 
in  Connecticut  they  had  to  file  an  applica- 
tion with  state  and  local  police,  wait  seven 
days  while  their  police  record.  If  any.  Is 
checked.  By  tlie  clay  they  come  to  the  range, 
wives,  children,  the  lot.  They  visit  and  com- 
pare notes  over  a  hot  dog.  much  In  the 
manner  of  an  outing  at  a  golf  driving  range. 
Most  all  are  members  of  the  state  associa- 
tion, with  headquarters  in  Glenbrook.  where 
Manufacturer  Ed  Condon  is  the  president. 
With  rifles,  shot-guns  and  pistols  they  travel 
from  parts  of  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode 
Island  and  all  over  Connecticut,  for  the  state 
association  is  one  of  the  nation's  biggest.  At 
indoor  police  ranges,  scores  of  private  clubs 
they  spend  the  winter  waiting  for  the  out- 
door days  that  culminate  In  20  ccmpetitlon 
matches  from  April  through  October 

For  them  it  is  indeed  a  sport— demanding 

and  rewarding.  No  par  golfer  gets  more  Kick 

out  of  his  score  than  Ron  Moley  did  out  of 

his  perfect  250  at  Blue  Trail. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  riot  headquarters  .  .  . 


Many  Connecticut  towns  have  ordinances 
aeaiiist  possession  or  use  of  air-guns  and  pel- 
let rifles.  "These  can  be  deadly  and  danger- 
ous weapons,"  says  Capt  Pethlck  of  the 
State  Police.  "Someone  was  killed  by  one  and 
people  lose  eyes  all  the  time." 


OUR  25   YEARS   IN  YIETHAU 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  our  25 
years  in  'Vietnam  were  well  chronicled 
on  Sunday  by  Chalmers  Roberts,  of  the 
■Washington  Post.  Mr.  Roberts  has  gone 
back  to  1943  to  trace  the  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  Indochina  to  the  present  stage 
of  simultaneous  fighting  and  negotia- 
tion—a stage  he  says  may  be  the  final 
one.  But  that  is  not  certain.  Roberts 
add.s.  'What  is  certain  is  that  'Vietnam 
will  have,  for  years  to  come,  a  ma.ior 
effect  on  American  thinking,  and  that 
the  final  outcome  in  Vietnam  will  have 
a  major  effect,  as  well,  on  the  shape  of 
the  world  we  will  face  for  the  next  25 
years  and  more. 

It  is  well  that  we  recall  now  the  past 
conditions  and  developments  which  led 
to  our  involvement  in  the  "Vietnam  war. 
Mr.  Roberts  has.  for  the  most  part,  pre- 
sented them  very  well  in  what  is.  by 
newspaper  standards,  a  lengthy  article. 
It  is.  in  fact,  quite  brief. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Our  25  Years  in  Vietnam 
(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 
Like  the  moth  for  the  flame,  the  United 
States  lias  found  some  irresistible  attraction 
in  a  farawav  land  long  known  as  French 
Indochina  and  now  all  too  familiar  as  Viet- 
nam. 

This  extraordinary  attraction  has  existed 
for  a  full  quarter  of  a  century.  The  United 
States  surelv  has  been  singed  but  its  ulti- 
mate fate  in  that  small  land  is  not  yet  clear. 
The  story  can  be  divided  into  six  acts, 
beginning  in  1943.  "with  the  latest  act  now 
being  played  both  at  the  Paris  conference 
table     and     on     the     Vietnam     battlefield. 


Whether  the  sixth  is  the  last  act  no  man 
can  say  with  certainty,  but  that  seems  the 
probabilltv. 

Most  Americans  were  totally  unaware  ol 
their  Government's  involvement  on  their  be- 
half in  much  that  has  gone  on  Some  awoke 
during  the  second  act,  more  began  to  see 
what  was  happening  by  the  fourth.  But  not 
until  the  last  two  acts  has  the  majority 
turned  its  eyes  to  that  corner  of  Southeast 
Asia.  Yet,  in  retrospect,  there  has  been  :i 
pattern,  if  not  a  plot.  In  all  that  has  hap- 
pened. * 

Here,  in  capsule  lorm,  is  the  story  ol  ihe 
six  acts  of  Vietnam. 

I.    ROOSEVELT    VERSUS    DE   GAULLE 

Tliree  days  before  he  flew  off  to  Paris  this 
May.  Ambassador  W.  Averell  Harriman  re- 
marked in  a  New  York  speech  that  "I  recall 
hearing  President  RcKisevelt  on  more  than 
one  occa.sion  state  categorically  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  permitting  the  French  to 
return  to  Indochina." 

Harriman's  remark  is  well  documented  by 
the  official  record.  Equally  well  documented 
is  the  determination  of  Charles  de  Gaulle 
to  see  France  return  to  Indochina,  to  which 
the  French  had  gone  in  1858  to  create,  in 
time,  a  colonv  comprising  what  today  is 
North  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam.  Laos  .md 
Cambodia. 

When  France  fell  tc  Hitler,  the  white  man's 
days  in  Indochina  were  numbered.  The 
Vichy  regime  granted  expansionist  Japan  a 
"pre-eminent  position"  in  the  Far  East.  In 
late  1940.  Japanese  troops  arrived  trom  then 
occupied  China. 

One  of  the  French  lorts  attacked  by  the 
Japanese  was  at  a  place  known  .is  Dong- 
Dang.  A  widely  quoted  American  newspaper 
editorial  of  the  time  was  captioned:  Who 
wants  to  die  for  dear  old  Dong-Dang?"  The 
answer  then  in  still  Isolationist  American  was 
clear:  no  one. 

After  Pearl  Harbor.  Indochina  was  far  be- 
hind enemy  lines.  Not  until  victory  over  Ja- 
pan began  to  loom  did  President  Roosevelt 
begin  to  think  about  the  future  of  the  French 
colonv.  Bv  1943  he  was  making.  In  private, 
the  remarks  to  which  Harriman  referred. 
F.  D.  R.'s  trusteeship  idea 
President  Roosevelt  spoke  to  Britain's  An- 
thony Eden  in  1943  of  a  future  trusteeship 
for  the  colony.  He  told  Joseph  Stalin  i-.t 
Tehran  that  "iifter  100  years  of  French  rule 
the  inhabitants  were  worse  off  than  they  had 
been  t>efore  .  ."  Winston  Churchill  ob- 
jected but  Stalin  agreed,  saying  that  he  "did 
not  propose  to  have  the  Allies  shed  blood  to 
restore  Indochina,  for  example,  to  old  French 
colonial  rule  .  . 

On  Jan.  24.  1944.  FDR  wrote  Secretary  ol 
State  Cordell  Hull  that  he  had  told  the  Brit- 
ish Ambassador  that  "Indochina  should  not 
go  back  to  Prance  but  that  It  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  an  international  trusteeship." 
He  added  that  "France  has  milked  it  for  one 
hundred  years.  The  people  of  Indochina  are 
entitled   to  something  better  than   that." 

Indochina,  however,  was  but  a  minute 
problem  for  the  wartime  President.  He  did 
little  more  than  to  put  obsucles  in  the  way 
of  small  French  forces  trying  to  make  their 
way  to  the  Far  East  via  the  French  enclaves 
m  India.  At  FDR's  request.  Vice  President 
Henry  Wallace  told  Chiang  Kai-shek  that 
FDR  was  offering  him  all  of  Indochina  as  an 
outright  grant  In  a  display  of  wisdom. 
Cliiang  turned  down  the  offer,  saying  rightly 
that  the  Indochlnese  were  "not  Chinese. 
They  would  not  assimilate  Into  the  Chinese 
people." 

FDR's  approach  may  have  been  humani- 
tarian but  it  certainly  was  cavalier  and 
showed  his  scant  knowledge  of  Southeast 
Asia.  The  President  died  In  April.  1945.  with 
Indochina  still  under  Japanese  control 
De  Gaulle's  vow 
Charles  de  Gaulle,  today  the  host  for  the 
Paris  talks,  was  the   r.-artlme  leader  of  the 
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Free  French,  a  role  which  brought  him  Into 
hitter  disagreements  with  FDR  and  the 
United  States  on  many  Issues,  Including  In- 
dochina. 

De  GauUe  wrote  In  his  memoirs  that  dur- 
ing the  war  Indochina  "seemed  like  a  great 
ship  out  of  control. •■  adding:  ''As  I  saw  her 
move  away  Into  the  mist,  I  swore  to  myself 
th.^t  I  would  one  day  bring  her  In." 

By  1945.  with  France  cleared  of  the  Nazis, 
de  Gaulle,  "aware  of  the  hostility  of  the  Al- 
lies—particularly the  Americans— In  regard 
to  our  Far  Eastern  poslUon,''  resolved  that 
'French  blood  she^  on  the  soil  of  Indochina 
would  constitute  an  Impressive  claim"  to  re- 
gain the  colony. 

FDR's  death  eased  de  Gaulle's  problem. 
During  a  W;ishlngton  visit  in  August.  1945. 
President  Truman  told  him  that  the  Amer- 
ican Government  "offers  no  opposition  to  tlie 
return  of  the  French  army  and  authority  In 
Indochina." 

The  atomic  bomb  had  been  dropped  in 
Japan  ]ust  before  de  Gaulle's  trip  to  Wash- 
ington. He  recorded  his  "bitter  visions"  of 
the  bomb's  meLining  but  quickly  added  that 
the  collapse  of  Japan  removed  "the  Ameri- 
can veto  which  had  kept  us  out  of  the  Pacific. 
Indochina  from  that  day  became  accessible 
to  U5  once  again." 

At  the  wartime  Tehran  and  Potsdiun  con- 
ferences, it  had  been  agreed  that,  after  the 
ftghtlns  ended.  Vietnam  would  be  occupied 
by  Chinese  Nationalist  troops  down  to  the 
16th  parallel,  with  British  Commonwealth 
forces  taking  over  the  southern  half  of  the 
peninsula. 

That  was  in'  fact  done  for  a  whUe.  And  as 
the  French  returned  to  reassert  authority, 
they  found  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  already  was 
leading  an  insurrection.  He  seized  Hanoi 
before  the  French  could  get  there,  proclaim- 
m?  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

be  Gaulle  worked  for  a  French  Union,  with 
some  autonomy  for  Vietnam.  Laos  and  Cam- 
badia  and  he  recorded  that  "I  intended  to 
go  to  Indochina  myself  t-o  settle  matters  .  .  ." 
He  never  did  In  the  end,  negotiarlons  be- 
tween Ho  and  Paris  were  aborted  by  French 
diehards.  fighting  ensued  and  France  re- 
gained control  or  her  colony.  De  GauUe  re- 
tired from  office  In  January.  1946,  not  to 
return  until   '.958. 

The  first  act  In  Indochina  was  over.  FDR 
failed  in  his  aim.  A  Evu-opean  colony  was  re- 
established in  Asia  but  the  auguries  for  its 
success  were  not  good.  Nationalism  was  the 
new  power,  with  Communist  Ho  exploiting  it. 

II      HO    VEKSrS    FR.A-NCE    PLUS    EISENHOWER    .\trO 
DULLES 

Five  months  after  the  Japanese  collapse, 
Bao  Dai,  emperor  of  Vietnam,  wTote  de 
Gaulle  telling  him  to  "abandon  any  thought" 
of  reasserting  French  sovereignty,  adding 
that  if  he  attempted  to  do  so  "every  village 
would  become  a  core  o:  resistance."  But 
neither  de  Gaulle  nor  his  successors  saw  the 
truth  of  that  advice. 

Ho's  efforts  to  reach  an  accommodation 
with  Piu-is  was  defeated  by  French  officers  in 
control  in  Indochina  and  by  the  French 
Communist'  Party  in  France,  aided  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Communists  played  Paris' 
game  against  Ho  in  the  hope  that  Prance  it- 
self would  go  Communist,  .sweeping  Indo- 
china into  the  Communist  world  without 
resort  to  war. 

When  Ho  sent  an  emissary  to  Paris.  Maurice 
Thorez,  the  French  Communist,  told  him 
that  he  did  not  intend  In  any  way  "to  be 
considered  the  eventual  liquidator  of  the 
French  positions  in  Indochina."  Fi-ench  Com- 
munists did  not  block  the  Indochina  war 
budgets  in  the  Assembly. 

But  Prance  did  not  go  Communist.  And 
the  Indochina  war  escalated  as  Ho  fought  on 
to  the  climactic  battle  at  Dienbienphu  In 
1954. 

By  December.  1950,  the  French  were  sound- 
ing alarm  in  Washington.  At  that  moment, 
the   United   States   was   heavily   engaged   In 


Korea  against  both  the  Communist  Chinese 

and  the  North  Koreans. 

Under  Truman,  a  Military  Assistance  Ad- 
visory Group  iMAAG)  arrived  in  Vietnam  in 
July.  1950.  But  Korea  had  the  priority  and 
it  was  not  until  the  advent  of  the  Elsenhower 
Administration  and  the  end  of  the  Korean 
war  that  the  United  States  became  deeply 
Involved  in  trying  to  prop  up  the  French  and 
save  their  position  in  Indochina,  meaning  es- 
sentially In  what  Is  now  the  two  Vletnams. 
Why? 

The  United  States  had  no  economic  inter- 
ests in  Indochina  worth  mentioning;  its  anti- 
colonial  attitude,  both  governmental  and 
public,  had  pressed  In  the  postwar  years  for 
the  British  to  give  up  India  and  for  the  Dutch 
to  free  Indonesia.  But  the  pressure  on  France 
was  limited,  halting,  less  than  effective  for 
too  long. 

Answer  lies  in  Europe 

The  answer  lies  in  American  policy  in  Eu- 
rope. What  Washington  did  to  aid  Paris  in 
Indochina  was  a  function  of  its  European 
policy  and  a  derogation  of  its  basic  anti- 
colonial  thrust  in  Asia.  If  Paris  then  had 
been  as  stable  as  London  or  The  Hague,  there 
probably  would  have  been  no  aid  and  Ho 
would  have  triumphed.  Retrospectively,  it 
appears  that  in  larger  world  terms  it  would 
have  made  little  or  no  difference  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Washington  would  have  been  sat- 
isfied with  being  an  offshore  Pacific  power. 
as  was  the  general  intention  even  to  the  point 
of  withdrawing  troops  from  Korea  in  1949. 

But  Paris,  and  Prance,  were  not  stable. 
American  policy  centered  on  rebuilding  West- 
em  Europe  economically  with  Marshall  Plan 
aid  and  in  creating  a  viable  defense  commu- 
nity through  NATO.  These  were  the  years 
when  the  Communist  coup  succeeded  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  Stalin  tried  to  force  the 
Western  powers  out  of  Berlin  by  a  blockade. 
Stalin  died  six  weeks  after  Gen.  Elsen- 
hower's Inauguration  as  F^esldent.  setting  off 
what  was  to  be  polycentrism  in  the  Commu- 
nist world.  But  that  was  not  to  be  apparent 
for  some  years.  Meanwhile  the  Korean  war 
had  alarmed  the  United  States.  When  it  was 
over,  the  fear  was  that  the  Communists'  next 
thrust  would  come  in  support  of  Ho  In 
Vietnam. 

By  late  1953.  with  American  dollar  and 
arms  aid  to  the  French  mounting  rapidly  in 
Indochina,  a  Senator  on  a  study  mission  to 
Indochina  concluded  his  report  in  words  that 
expressed  the  temper  of  the  times: 

"The  need  to  stay  with  it  Is  clear  because 
the  Issue  for  us  is  not  Indochina  alone.  Nor 
Is  it  Just  Asia.  The  issue  in  this  war  so  many 
people  would  like  to  forget  is  the  continued 
freedom  of  the  non-Communist  world,  the 
contaiiunent  of  Communist  aggression,  and 
the  welfare  and  security  of  our  country." 

The  author  of  those  words  was  Sen.  Mike 
Mansfield  (D-Mont.). 

Berlin  Conference,  1954 
In  the  rubble  of  Berlin  in  early  1954.  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  France  and 
Britain  held  their  first  postwar  conference, 
ostensibly  to  discuss  the  future  of  divided 
Germany  and  of  then  partially  divided  .■Aus- 
tria. Nothing  was  accomplished  on  either 
issue. 

But  the  French  Foreign  Minister.  Georges 
Bldault,  pressed  the  American  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Poster  Dulles,  to  agree  to  what 
was  to  become  the  Geneva  Conference  on 
both  Korea  and  Indochina, 

"We  had  to  have  this  conference,"  Bldault 
wrote  in  his  memoirs.  "France  was  fighting 
alone  and  was  only  being  given  financial  aid. 
We  were  fighting  7000  miles  away  from  home 
and  the  war  was  costly  in  human  lives.  The 
war  came  under  heavy  criticism  in  France 
and  in  the  United  States.  Acts  of  treason  and 
sabotage  w^ere  committed  in  France.  " 

Dulles  was  tvigged  two  ways  by  Bidault's 
plea.  On  the  one  hand  he  desperately  wanted 
French  ratification  of  what  then  was  the 
keystone  in  American  policy  In  Europe;  the 


creation  of  the  European  Defense  Commu- 
nity, under  which  a  unified  armed  force 
would  be  created,  .'submerging  German  arni.s 
forever  in  a  supranational  command.  French 
ratification  was  needed  for  .succes.s 

On  the  other  hand.  Dulles  wanted  to  keep 
clear  of  Indochina,  where  he  could  easily 
smell  failure— which  to  him  meant  the  loss 
of  territory  to  the  Communists.  Furthermore, 
he  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do,  at 
least  directly,  with  the  Communist  Chinese, 
although  he  recognized  they  would  have  to 
be  at  Geneva  too.  (Indeed,  during  the  week 
he  did  .subsequently  spend  at  Geneva.  Dulles 
sat  stonily  behind  Chou  En-lal.  then  Peking'.s 
foreign  minister,  without  a  word  or  a  hand- 
shake between  them.  I 

The  American  attitude  toward  China  was 
so  bitter  at  the  time  that  Dulles  felt  im- 
pelled, on  his  return  from  the  Berlin  meet- 
ing, to  sav  In  a  radio-TV  report  that  he  liad 
dramatically  held  out  until  60  minutes  be- 
fore .idjournment  to  win  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister V.  M.  Molotov'.s  acceptance  of  the  Dulles 
demand  "that  I  would  not  agree  to  meet  with 
the  Chinese  Communists  unless  it  was  ex- 
presslv  agreed  and  put  in  writing  that  nn 
United  States  recognition  would  be  involved." 
With  this  safeguard  politically  at  home 
and  in  hope.s  that  the  French  would  accept 
the  European  Defense  Community.  DuUe.^ 
agreed  to  the  Geneva  Conference. 
The  falling  domino 
Twenty-three  days  after  the  Berlin  Con- 
ference organized  the  Geneva  meeting,  Hos 
forces  made  their  first  major  attack  on  the 
French  tortress  of  Dienbienphu  in  western 
North  Vietnam  near  the  border  of  Laos.  Ho 
had  begun  his  "fight  and  negotiate"  tactic 
now  being  repeated  while  today's  talks  go  on 
in  Paris. 

Eisenhower's  view  of  the  importance  oi 
keeping  Indochina  out  of  Communist  hands 
was  essentially  that  expressed  by  Sen.  Mans- 
field. The  President  wTote  in  his  memoir? 
that  "if  Indochina  fell,  not  only  Thailand 
but  Burma  and  Malaya  would  be  threatened, 
with  added  risks  to  East  Pakistan  and  South 
Asia  as  well  as  to  all  Indonesia  " 

It  was  Eisenhower  who  publicized  what  he 
called  "the  falling  domino  principle."  He  also 
was  concerned,  as  he  said  at  the  time  and 
later  wrote  in  his  memoirs,  about  the  possible 
"loss  of  valuable  deposits  of  tin  and  prodi- 
giovis  supplies  of  rubber  and  rice"  In  South- 
east Asia,  comments  to  which  the  North 
Vietnamese  now  in  Paris  have  called  atten- 
tion in  an  effort  to  sustain  a  Marxist  view  ol 
American  actions. 

Kennedy -Johnson  views 
American  leaders  were  divided  In  1954  on 
what  to  do  about  Indochina.  Sen.  John  F. 
Kennedy  castigated  the  French  for  not  giv- 
ing more  ground  to  the  non-Commvinist  Viet- 
namese. Sen.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  declared 
that  he  was  "against  sending  American  GI.= 
Into  the  mud  and  muck  of  Indochina  on  u 
blood-letting  spree  to  perpetuate  colonialism 
and  white  man's  exploitation  in  Asia." 

But  neither  was  yet  in  power  in  the  White 
House;  Elsenhower  was  and  to  him  came  pro- 
posals for  military  aid  to  the  French.  From 
Berlin  in  January  and  February  to  Geneva 
beginning  in  May.  "the  ever-present,  persist- 
ent, gnawing  possibility  was  that  of  employ- 
ing our  ground  forces  in  Indochina"  as  Eisen- 
hower recorded  It. 

The  crisis  In  Washington  came  in  April  as 
Ho's  general.  Vo  Nguyen  Glap.  tightened  hi.- 
stranglehold  on  Dlenbienphti  while  the  world 
watched.  In  March,  the  French  Chief  of  Staff 
had  visited  Washington  to  say  that  unless  the 
Unlte.-i  States  intervened,  Indochina  would 
be  lost. 

On  Saturday,  April  3,  Dulles  met  secretly 
with  eight  congressional  leaders  and  told 
them  the  President  wanted  a  joint  resolution 
by  Congress  to  permit  him  to  use  air  and 
naval  power  in  Indochina.  If  Indochina  fell. 
said  Dulles,  the  United  States  might  be  forced 
back  to  Hawaii  as  In  World  War  n. 
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Adm.  Arthur  W.  Radford,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  proposed  using  planes 
from  two  American  carriers  then  in  the 
South  China  Sea.  plus  land-based  aircrait 
irom  the  Philippines,  for  a  single  strike  to 
save  Dienbienphu.  He  conceded  that  the 
three  other  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  dis- 
agreed with  him 

Of  the  legislators  in  that  room,  only  two 
are  still  in  Congress;  Sen.  Richard  B.  Rus- 
sell (D-Ga.)  and  Rep.  John  W.  McCormack 
(D-Mass.).  now  the  House  Speaker.  The  oth- 
er man  still  in  power  was  Sen.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

L.  B.  J.'s  crucial  question 

It  was  Sen  Johnson  who  asked  the  critical 
question  about  allies  in  such  a  venture. 
He  said  he  knew  that  the  then  Senate  major- 
ity leader,  Williiun  F.  Knowland.  had  been 
saying  publicly  that  in  the  Korean  War  up 
to  90  per  cent  of  the  men  and  the  money 
come  from  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  had  become  sold  on  the  Idea  that  that 
was  bad.  Hence  in  any  operation  in  Incho- 
china,  we  ought  to  know  lirst  who  would  put 
up  the  men.  .Sen.  Johnson  asked  Dulles 
whether  he  had  consulted  nations  which 
might  be  allied  in  any  intervention.  Dulles 
said  he  had  not.  In  the  end.  all  eight  mem- 
bers of  Congress  agreed  that  Dulles  had  bel- 
ter first  go  shopping  for  allies. 

So  Dulles  did.  And  Gen.  Giap's  men  moved 
closer  and  closer  into  the  fortress  at  Dien- 
bienphu. Within  a  week  Dulles  t;ilked  to 
diplomatic  representatives  in  Washington  of 
Dritain.  France.  Australia.  New  Ze..laiid.  the 
Philippines.  Thailand  and  the  then  three  As- 
.■iociated  .States  of  Indochina:  Vietn.un.  Laos 
and  Cambodia.  He  ran  into  a  moniunental 
rock  of  opposition  :rom  the  British. 

The  British  attitude,  given  that  of  the  con- 
),'resslonal  leaders,  forced  a  shelving  of  im- 
mediate intervention.  Instead.  Dulles  began 
[ilanning  the  creation  of  a  "united  front"  for 
■united  action"  in  what  was  later  to  emerge 
as  SEATO,  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Orga- 
nization. 

While  Dulles  was  doing  this.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon,  in  an  off-the-record 
speech  that  was  quickly  divulged,  declared  in 
Washington  on  April  16  that  ".  .  .  If  to  avoid 
further  Communist  expansion  in  Asia  and 
Indochina,  we  must  take  the  risk  now  by 
putting  our  boys  in.  I  think  the  Executive 
has  to  take  the  politically  unpopular  decision 
and  do  it.  " 

While  Elsenhower  was  trying  to  keep  the 
N.ttion  calm.  Nixon'.s  remarks  caused  alarm. 
A  rider  to  a  House  rippropriations  bill  was  in- 
troducetl  requirinsr  prior  congressional  ap- 
proval before  the  President  could  send  toops 
to  Indochina  or  anywhere  else.  Eisenhower 
was  prepared  to  veto  the  bill  but  the  rider 
failed  to  pass. 

UnattaiJiable  or  unacceptable 

In  answering  a  press  conference  question, 
the  President  described  his  1954  dilemma 
much  as  Lyndon  Johnson  might  describe  his 
1S68  dilemma.  Said  Eisenhower:  "You  are 
steering  a  course  between  two  extremes,  one 
'>'  which,  I  would  say,  would  be  unattainable, 
and  the  other  unacceptable," 

The  "unattainable,"  he  said,  was  a  com- 
pletely satisfactory  agreement  with  the  Com- 
munists. The  "unacceptable"  was  "to  see  the 
whole  anti-Communist  defense  of  that  area 
crumble  and  disappear." 

In  Paris  on  April  23.  three  days  before  the 
Geneva  Conference  opened  ( initially  on  the 
Korean  Issue) ,  Bldault  pleaded  with  Dulles 
for  a  massive  air  attack,  using  the  American 
carriers  then  stationed  In  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
as  their  successors  are  today.  Bldault  has 
written  that  he  pointed  out  to  Dulles  "that 
he  had  told  me  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  the  U.S.  would  not  tolerate  the  advance 
of  communism  in  Southeast  Asia:  if  he 
wanted,  he  could  reconcile  theory  with  prac- 
tice by  helping  us  In  Dienbienphu." 


Bldault  also  claimed  in  his  memoirs  that 
Dulles  asked  him  "if  we  would  like  the  US. 
to  give  us  two  atomic  bombs."  This  has  been 
denied  on  the  American  side  and  no  evidence 
has  been  presented  to  support  Bidault's 
statement.  Bldault  wrote  that  his  answer 
was  that  with  the  use  of  atomic  bombs  the 
garrison  "would  be  worse  off  than  before." 

Despite  last-minute  efforts  by  Dulles  and 
Adm  Radford.  Eisenhower  would  not  agree  to 
intervention  without  allies  and  without  con- 
gressional approval,  which  he  never  publicly 
asked 

Gloom  at  Geneva 

Thus  the  Geneva  Conference  opened  in  a 
mood  of  deepest  American  gloom.  Dulles  dls- 
jissoclaled  himself  as  much  as  possible  from 
what  he  saw  as  the  coming  disaster.  Dien- 
bienphu fell  and  Pierre  Mendes-Prance  be- 
came the  French  Premier  on  a  promise  to 
negotiate  peace  in  Geneva  within  a  month 
The  Anglo-American-French  relationship  was 
in  a  shambles. 

The  shooting  ended  in  Indochina  on  July 
1>1.  1954.  the  day  after  Mendes-France's  self- 
proclaimed  deadline,  but  from  most  of  the 
French  other  than  embittered  military  iherc 
were  cmly  cheers  for  him. 

The  first  Indochina  war.  which  had  lasted 
7' 2  years,  wp,s  over  but  in  such  a  way  as  to 
invite  the  second  Indochina  war  and.  most 
importantly,  to  invite  .American  intervention. 

III.  DULLES  AND  DIEM   VERSUS  HO  CHI  MINH 

Geneva  ended  with  a  cease-tire  agreement 
between  the  French  and  the  Communlstf  and 
a  Final  Declaration  of  all  the  conlerees.  The 
former  ended  the  fighting  and  provided  for  a 
political  regroupm.ent  of  oppo.slng  forces;  the 
latter  sketched  out  the  political  future,  de- 
claring that  the  agreed  '  mlhtary  demarca- 
tion line''  at  the  17th  parallel,  which  now 
.separates  North  from  South,  was  to  be  con- 
sidered "provisional  and  should  not  in  any 
way  be  interpreted  as  constituting  a  political 
or  territorial  boundary." 

The  Declaration  also  said  that  consulta- 
tions should  be  held  between  the  authorities 
of  "the  two  zones"  beginning  on  July  20. 
1955.  leading  to  "general  elections"  which 
"shall  be  held  m  July.  1956.  .  ." 

The  elections,  of  course,  have  never  been 
held,  a  fact  that  has  aroused  bitter  disptite 
as  to  who  was  to  blame.  What  did  happen 
was  that  John  Foster  Dulles  decided  to  make 
what  became  South  Vietnam  a  viable  state 
on  its  own. 

Saigon  disassociates  self 

The  Saigon  government,  of  which  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem  became  the  head  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  conclusion  at  Geneva,  disa-ssociated 
itself  from  the  agreements.  Dlem's  repre- 
sentative in  Geneva  who  did  so  w.ts  Tran 
Van  Do,  until  recently  the  Foreign  Minister 
m  the  current  Saigon  regime. 

Despite  Soviet  pressure  to  back  the  agree- 
ments, the  United  States  limited  itself  to  a 
declaration  that  supported  unity  of  Vietnam 
through  ""free  elections"  under  United  Na- 
tions supervision  to  assure  their  fairness  and 
a  statement  that  it  would  view  any  renewal 
of  aggression  in  A'lolation  of  the  a.greements 
"vrtth  grave  concern  and  as  seriously  threat- 
ening international  peace  and  security." 

The  common  expectation  In  Geneva  was 
that  the  results  would  have  the  effect  of  get- 
ting the  French  out  and  preventing  the 
Americans  from  intervening.  It  was  presum- 
ably on  this  basis  that  Molotov  and  Chou 
En-lal  convinced  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  accept  less 
than  full  cx)ntrol  of  Vietnam. 

Although  there  Is  no  direct  evidence,  the 
two  key  Communist  leaders  must  also  have 
argvied  that  in  due  course  South  Vietnam 
would  easily  fall  into  Ho's  control.  In  recent 
years  there  have  been  comments  from  Hanoi 
which  indicate  that  retrospectively,  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists  believe  they  were 
sold   out   by   the   Soviets   and   the   Chinese. 


Many  consider  this  a  key  factor  in  Hanoi's 
evident  determination  not  to  repeat  the 
process  In  any  new  form  at  the  current  Paris 
talks. 

But  South  Vietnam  did  not  fall  as  the 
ripe  apple  to  Ho  and  the  Communists.  Two 
men  worked  together  to  prevent  that:  Dulles 
and  Diem. 

Something  to  salvage 

Lt.  Gen.  Andrew  J.  Goodpaster,  now  on 
the  Harrlman  delegation  in  Paris  and  named 
by  President  Johnson  to  be  the  number  two 
American  military  leader  in  Vietnam  after 
Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland  returns  home, 
was  then  the  top  White  House  military  aide 
to  ELsenhower. 

In  a  1966  statement  for  the  Dulles  Oral 
History  Project  at  Princeton,  Goodpaster  re- 
called that  after  the  Geneva  settlement 
"Dulles  thought  that  It  was  perhaps  not 
quite  down  the  drain"  although,  said  Good- 
paster,  "everyone  else,  I  think,  felt  that  it 
was."  Dulles  "felt  that  there  might  be  some- 
thing In  this  that  would  be  worth  trying 
to  salvage,  trying  to  sustain." 

To  assess  the  prospects.  Dulles  got  Elsen- 
hower to  send  Gen.  J.  Lawton  Collins.  bUg- 
gested  by  Goodpaster.  to  South  Vietnam  in 
late  1954.  Collins  recalled,  also  for  the  Oral 
History  Project,  that  when  he  was  leaving 
Washington  Dulles  said  to  him:  '"Frankly. 
Collins.  I  think  our  chances  of  saving  the 
situation  there  arc  not  more  than  one  In 
ten." 

But  some  months  later,  alter  visiting 
S.algon  himself  .'>nd  hearing  Collins'  report 
after  the  general's  return  to  Washington. 
Dulles  commented  that  now  looked  more 
like  a  50-50  chance.  Added  Collins:  "And  he 
was  very  well  pleased   ' 

Role  of  Diem 

By  now  Stalin's  .successors  in  the  Kremlin, 
and  the  men  in  Peking  as  well,  were  talk- 
ing up  "peaceful  coexistence"  between  the 
Communist  and  non-Commvmist  worlds. 
But  Dulles  remained  unconvinced  of  any 
change  of  heart  and  he  determined  to  iiold 
the  line  at  the  17th  parallel  In  Vietnam  as 
well  as  at  the  38th  parallel  in  Korea,  the 
two  fringes  of  what  he  considered  Com- 
munist power  ■■entered  in  Peking  and  per- 
haps directed  from  Moscow. 

It  would  take  a  leader  in  Saigon,  however, 
to  make  such  a  holding  operation  work  and 
that  man  was  Diem.  .\  Vietnam  nationalist 
and  a  Catholic.  Diem  had  been  living  in 
the  United  States  since  1951,  mostly  at 
Maryknoll  Semlnarv  in  Lakewood,  N.J..  with 
occassional  trips  to  Washington  to  discuss 
Vietnam  with  such  men  as  Sen.  Mansfield 
and  Rep.  John  F.  Kennedy.  He  also  frequent- 
ly met  with  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  in 
New  "i'ork. 

Diem  had  wanted  the  post  in  Saigon  iind 
it  had  been  offered  to  him  by  Emperor  Bao 
Dai.  But  each  time  Diem  demanded  a  total 
end  of  French  control  and  a  free  hand  for 
himself.  This  he  finally  got  when  he  took 
over  the  government  on  July  7,  1954.  He  had. 
by  then,  powerful  irlends  In  Washington  "who 
were  to  sustain  him  in  the  years  ahead  as 
he  fought  the  Communists. 

Twenty-six  days  after  the  Geneva  accords 
were  signed,  Elsenhower  transferred  .ild 
directly  to  Vietnam  rather  than  through 
France.  But  the  French  were  unhappy  with 
Diem  and  wanted  someone  they  felt  would 
be  more  amendable  to  protection  of  their 
economic  and  cultural  interests  in  Vietnam. 

Dulles  balked  and  his  associates  called  on 
Mansfield  for  help.  The  Senator  stated,  on 
returning  from  a  Vietnam  trip,  that  "in  the 
event  that  the  Diem  government  falls  .  .  . 
the  United  States  should  consider  an  im- 
mediate suspension  of  all  aid  to  Vietnam  and 
the  French  Union  forces  there."  The  French 
officers  in  those  forces  were  soon  to  leave  but 
Diem  w*s  long  to  stay. 
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Eisenhower  letter 

The  French  reluctantly  agreed  to  back 
Diem  And  on  Oct.  23,  1954.  President  Elsen- 
hower sent  a  letter  to  Diem  In  response  to 
Dlem's  request  for  aid.  The  President  said 
the  aid  wa«  to  assist  South  Vietnam  In  "de- 
veloping and  maintaining  a  strong,  viable 
stale,  capable  of  -eslstlng  attempted  subver- 
sion or  aggression  through  military  means." 
Elsenhower  also  expressed  the  hope  that 
Dlem's  government  would  be  "so  responsive 
to  the  nationalist  aspirations  of  its  people, 
so  enlightened  In  purpose  and  effective  In 
performance,  that  it  will  be  respected  both 
at  home  and  abroad  and  discourage  any  who 
might  wish  to  Impose  a  foreign  ideology  on 
your   free   people." 

The  letter,  drafted  by  Kenneth  Young  in 
the  State  Department,  is  the  one  President 
Johnson  has  often  cited  to  show  that  the 
current  American  Involvement  was  begun  by 
Republican  President  Elsenhower  Elsenhow- 
er has  complained  in  private  about  this  use 
of  his  letter  but  has  never  done  so  publicly. 

By  July.  1955.  when  the  consultations  for 
the  elections  in  all  of  Vietnam  were  to  begin 
under  the  terms  of  Geneva.  Diem  was  in  a 
strong  position  Internally  His  government 
has  absorbed  the  nearly  900,000  refugees 
from  the  North.  250.000  of  which  has  been 
evacuated  and  brought  South  In  American 
naval  vessels. 

Diem  said  he  was  for  unification  and  for 
free  elections  "to  achieve  this  unity."  But 
he  was  "skeptical"  about  holding  them  in  the 
North,  where  "a  regime  of  oppression"  was  in 
power.  Furthermore,  his  government  did  not 
sign  and  was  "not  bound  in  any  way"  by  the 
Geneva  accords.  Hence  "nothing  constructive 
Will  be  done  "as  long  ,is  the  Communists 
deny  democrutlc  ireedoms 

The  North  objected,  called  for  a  renewed 
Geneva  Conference  but  Moscow  and  Peking 
paid  little  attention.  Indeed,  the  Soviets 
seemed  so  satisfied  with  the  division  that  in 
1957  they  proposed  admitting  both  Vletnams 
to  the  United  Nations  along  with  the  two 
Koreans.  But  the  United  States  opposed  ad- 
mission of  the  two  Communist  states. 

Votes  for  Ho 

In  the  wake  Df  the  flrst  Indochina  war.  the 
probability  Is  that,  given  a  free  election 
throughout  all  of  Vietnam.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
would  have  been  the  winner.  That  Dulles 
probably  believed  this  is  indicated  by  a 
comment  in  Elsenhower's  memoirs; 

"I  have  never  talked  or  corresponded  with 
a  person  knowledgeable  In  Indochinese  affairs 
who  did  not  agree  that  had  elections  been 
held  as  of  the  time  of  the  lighting,  possibly  80 
per  cent  of  the  population  would  have  voted 
for  the  Communist  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  aa  their 
leader  rather  than  Chief  of  State  Bao  Dal." 

Diem  gained  support  In  his  own  country 
and  In  the  United  States  fLs  well.  Sen.  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  declared  In  May,  1955,  when 
Bito  Dai  tried  unsuccessfully  to  put  a  rein  on 
Diem,  that  "Premier  Diem  is  the  best  hope 
that  we  have  in  South  Vietnam.  He  de- 
serves and  must  have  the  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  the  American  Government  .  .  ." 

To  Washington  It  looked  as  though  Dulles 
was  right  and  that  economic  aid  and  some 
military  training  help  to  Diem  would  indeed 
produce  a  viable  state  and  result  In  a  stable 
l:ne  at  the  17th  parallel. 

Furthermore.  Dulles  had  constructed 
SELATO  and  used  It  to  put  an  umbrella  of 
international  support  over  South  Vietnam  as 
a  "protocol  state."  Along  with  Dulles,  two 
Senators  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  One  of  them  was  Mansfield. 

VS.  problems  elsewhere 
The  United  States  had  greater  problems 
elsewhere  in  the  final  Elsenhower  years,  no- 
tably with  Niklta  Khrushchev  over  the  U-2 
and  the  Soviet  Sputnik  and  ICBM  develop- 
ments. Few  other  than  those  directly  con- 
cerned paid  attention  to  Vietnam;  It  all 
seemed  to  be  going  well. 


Ho  Chi  Mlnh  seemed  absorbed  In  rebuild- 
ing the  North  Despite  an  abortive  coup. 
Diem  seemed  well  In  control  In  the  South 
and  there  was  talk  of  a  "miracle"  of  postwar 
development.  And  there  were  no  American 
battle  casualties. 

Yet  the  United  States  was.  In  fact,  sliding 
into  what  was  to  become  the  second  Indo- 
china war.  The  US.  understood  the  Commu- 
nists' aim  but  of  their  plans  and  strategy  It 
was  woefully  ignorant. 

IV.    KENNEDY'S    INTERVENTION 

The  1954  division  of  Vietnam  was  geo- 
graphic but  the  regroupment  of  forces  after 
Geneva  was  political.  Not  only  did  about 
900.000  come  South  but  from  90.000  to  about 
150,000  Communists  troops  including  their 
families  went  North,  many  of  them  on  Polish 
,tnd  Soviet  ships. 

Most  importantly,  as  Bernard  Fall  has 
written,  a  small  group  of  Ho's  elite  guerrillas 
quietly  burled  its  well-greased  weapons,  hid 
Its  portable  radio  transmitters  and  simply 
returned  for  the  time  being  to  the  humdrum 
t.\sks  of  sowing  and  harvesting  rice." 

The  relative  calm  in  the  South  was  short- 
lived By  the  end  of  1958,  Vietcong  activity 
had  begun  to  stir  in  the  South  and  security 
in  the  countryside  became  a  serious  problem. 
By  1959.  the  North  was  recuperating  from 
Uie  war  and  It  was  evident  that  unification 
woiUd  not  come  through  elections.  Diem  grew 
oppressive  In  the  face  of  opposition  and  at- 
tempted coups.  It  was  time  for  the  Commu- 
nists to  act. 

Infiltration  in  1959 

According  to  an  American  appraisal  i  re- 
leased in  May.  1968 1  the  Lao  Dong  i  Commu- 
nist) Party  In  the  North  decided  In  May, 
1959.  or  even  earlier,  that  the  time  had  come 
"to  push  the  armed  struggle  against  the 
enemy."  a  sentence  US,  officials  found  in 
a  captured  document.  Furthermore,  at  that 
time,  according  to  the  American  appraisal, 
the  'Southern  pan  of  the  Communist  ap- 
paratus" had  "become  restive"  and  some  ele- 
ments were  taking  action  on  their  own  ini- 
tiative. 

Border  crossing  teams  were  created  and 
infiltration  began  by  mid- 1959.  both  across 
the  Demilitarized  Zone  separating  the  two 
Vletnams  and  by  way  of  L.aos,  Southerners 
who  had  gone  North  and  'oeen  formed  into 
units  were  now  sent  back.  Those  who  had 
remained  in  the  South  dug  up  buried  weap- 
ons and  appeared  in  the  form  of  the  Vietcong. 

The  struggle  In  the  South  against  Diem 
was  formalized  at  the  end  of  1960  and  the 
beginning  of  1961,  On  Sept.  10,  1960,  tiie  Lao 
E>ong  Party  adopted  a  resolution  declaring 
that  one  of  Its  tasks  was  'to  liberate  South 
Vietnam  from  the  ruling  yoke  of  the  US. 
Imperialists  and  their  henchmen  .  .  ."  And 
on  Jan,  29,  1961,  Hanoi  announced  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Liberation  FYont. 
formed  the  previous  December  as  the  polit- 
ical arm  of  the  insurgent  Vietcong  In  the 
South. 

In  Kennedy's  hands 

All  this  had  occurred  in  the  final  phase  of 
the  Elsenhower  Administration  but  it  was 
the  new  President,  John  F,  Kennedy,  who 
had  to  deal  with  it.  Much  that  Is  known 
about  Communist  plans  and  movements, 
however,  was  unknown  then  and  the  Ken- 
nedy-Hsenhower  discussion  about  the  world's 
problems  on  the  days  before  the  Kennedy 
Inauguration  did  not  touch  on  Vietnam, 
There  was.  however,  considerable  discussion 
of  neighboring  Laos,  which  the  outgc4ng 
President  considered  so  much  the  key  to 
Southeast  Asia  that  he  said  he  would  favor 
unilateral  American  intervention  "as  a  last 
desperate  hope"  to  deny  It  to  the  Commu- 
nists, 

Laos  was  indeed  Kennedy's  first  critical 
problem  in  the  area  and  he  came  close  to 
intervention.  In  the  end.  at  the  Vienna  meet- 
ing in  1961  with  Niklta  Khrushchev  and  In 
the  subsequent  Geneva  Conference  on  Laos 


In  1962,  Kennedy  was  able  to  put  Laos  aside 
as  the  adjunct  to  Vietnam  that  It  clearly 
has  been. 

But  shunting  Laos  aside  did  nothing  about 
Vietnam  Itself.  Kennedy  had  been  struck  by 
a  Khrushchev  speech  about  "wars  of  na- 
ional  liberation"  and  from  this  was  to  come 
great  emphasis  on  counterlnsurgency,  in- 
cluding the  rise  of  the  Green  Berets. 

Grievances  in  so^ith 

That  there  were  Just  grievances  In  the 
South  against  the  Diem  regime  is  beyond  dis- 
pute Critics  of  American  poHcy  contend,  iis 
one  book  puts  it.  that  the  insurrection 
against  Diem  was  "Southern  rooted"  and  that 
"it  arose  at  Southern  initiative  in  response 
to  Southern  demands."  The  American  Gov- 
ernment view  is  that,  despite  the  grievance.^. 
the  insurrection  was  effectlvelv  Northern  in- 
spired and  directed,  though  using  Southern- 
ers to  carry  It  out  for  the  first  years. 

The  civil  war  view  was  rejected  by  the 
Kennedy  -Administration,  By  November.  1961. 
the  new  Secretary  of  State.  Dean  Rusk,  was 
speaking  of  "the  determined  and  ruthless 
campaign  of  propaganda,  infiltration  and 
subversion  by  the  Communist  regime  in 
North  Vietnam  to  destroy  the  Republic  oi 
Vietnam"  in  the  South, 

Kennedy  had  qutilms  about  further  in- 
volvement. Still,  the  weakness  he  had  shown 
in  the  Bay  of  Pigs  debacle  in  Cuba,  many 
now  feel,  led  him  to  fear  another  seeming 
retreat  from  communism  and  thus  forced 
him  to  up   the  American  ante  in  Vietnam 

In  late  1961.  two  emissaries  he  had  sent 
to  Vietnam.  Gen  Maxwell  Taylor  and  Walt 
W,  Rostow.  came  back  with  n  recommenda- 
tion for  sending  an  American  military  task 
force  of  perhaps  10.000  men  for  self-defense 
and  perimeter  security  and.  if  the  South 
Vietnamese  were  hard  pressed,  to  act  as  an 
emergency  reserve. 

That  report,  as  much  as  anything,  led 
the  new  President  to  take  the  irreversible 
steps  Into  the  second  Indochina,  or  Vietnam, 
war.  But  Kennedy  stopped  short  of  the  Ros- 
tow argument  for  a  contingency  plan  of  re- 
taliation against  the  North  graduated  to 
match  the  intensity  of  Hanoi's  support  of 
the  Vietcong,  as  Arthur  Schleslnger  Jr.  has 
described  it, 

Johui^on's  tour  of  area 
In  the  Kennedy  era.  the  -Americans  were 
in  Vietnam  as  advisers,  about  16,000  of  them 
by  the  time  of  the  President's  assassination. 
The  first  American  soldier  v/as  killed  on 
Dec.  22.  1961.  and  by  the  time  of  Kennedy  p 
death  about  150  Americans  had  died  in  Viet- 
nam  from  hostile  action  and  other  reasons. 
Vice  President  Johnson  visited  Vietnam  in 
May,  1961.  and  proclaimed  Diem  the  Win- 
ston Churchill  of  the  area,  although  he  had 
some  private  criticisms.  On  his  return  he 
told  Kennedv  th.-it  "we  must  decide  whether 
to  help  these  countries  ta  the  best  of  our 
ability  or  throw  in  the  towel  in  the  orea 
and  pull  back  our  defenses  to  .San  Franc: pco 
and  Portress  America'  concept  "  He  recom- 
mended "a  major  effort"  to  help  the  area, 
citing  ,ts  critical  the  .American  word  to  live 
up  to  its  treaties  and  stand  by  its  friend";. 
The  Taylor-Rostow  mission  backed  the 
Vice  Presidential  view  in  large  part,  Ken- 
nedy at  the  time  was  trying  to  find  new 
agreements  with  the  Soviets  but  Moscow 
seemed  in  a  truculent  mood.  The  President 
knew  that  the  Communist  world  of  Stalin  s 
day  was  finished;  still,  he  worried  lest  an 
American  retreat  in  Asia  upset  the  world 
power  balance. 

So  more  military  advisers  were  sent  to 
Vietnam.  Diem  was  fully  backed  and  the 
United  States  became  inextricably  involved 
in  the  Second  Indochina  War. 

The  Vietcong  terror  campaign  mounted 
but  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S  McNamara 
declared  on  his  1962  visit  that  'every  quan- 
titative measurement  we  have  shows  that 
we're  winning  this  war"  and  Rusk  said  the 
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next  March  that  the  suuggle  was  "turning 
an  important  corner," 

How  do  we  get  out? 

By  fall,  however,  the  innocence  and  sel;- 
deluslon  had  been  somewhat  shattered  after 
Diem's  attack  on  the  Buddhists,  The  Presi- 
dent had  evidenced  his  doubts  in  May.  1963. 
during  a  visit  to  the  United  States  by  Cana- 
dian Prime  Minister  Lester  Pearson, 

As  Pearson  told  it  in  April,  1968.  after  leav- 
ing office,  the  President  asked  his  advice 
about  Vietnam,  Pearson  said  the  United 
States  should  "get  out,"  The  President  re- 
plied. "That's  a  stupid  answer.  Everybody 
knows  that  The  questlo.i  is;  How  do  we  get 
out?" 

By  this  time  the  sliape  of  the  Communist 
world  had  changed  massively  from  wh.it  it 
had  been  when  Dulles  decided  in  1954  to 
pick  up  the  pieces  after  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence. Ho  Chi  -Mlnh  remained  a  Communist 
but  by  1963  it  was  apparent  he  was  no  sim- 
ple tool  of  Moscow  or  Peking,  or  l>oth.  but 
acting  largely  on  liis  own.  Yet  Kennedy,  who 
saw  the  polyi-entrlsm  of  communism,  could 
not  escape  Vietnam, 

His  last  act  was  to  help  push  Diem  from 
office,  in  part  by  public  criticism  of  his  rela- 
tionship with  his  notorious  brother  and  sis- 
ter-in-law. Ngo  Dinh  Nhu  and  Mme  Nhu, 
In  October,  the  generals  struck  and  Diem 
and  Nhu  were  murdered,  setting  off  a  period 
of  political  instability  in  which  a  do7,en  gov- 
ernments were  to  come  and  go. 
It  is  their  war 

Kennedy  liad  said  a  month  earlier  that  "in 
the  final  analysis,  it  is  their  war.  They  are 
the  ones  who  have  to  win  it  or  lose  it  ,  ,  .  -Ml 
we  can  do  is  help,  and  we  are  making  it  very 
clear.  But  I  don't  agree  with  those  who  say 
we  should  withdraw.  That  would  be  a  great 
mistake,"  E^arlier.  the  President  had  said  that 
he  .'subscribed  to  Eisenhower',s  domino"  the- 
■jry  on  the  effect  o:  the  loss  to  the  Commu- 
nists of  Vietnam, 

Kennedy  had  the  tiger  by  the  tall  and  did 
not  know  how  to  let  him  go.  There  has  been 
much  speculation  on  what  he  might  have 
done  had  he  not  been  assassinated  on  Nov 
22,  1963.  but  much  of  it  has  been  self-serving 
and  all  of  it  fruitless. 

The  young  President's  legacy  was  16,000 
.American  troops  in  Vietnam,  some  in  actual 
combat  though  iiot  formally  so.  a  continuing 
.American  commitment  and  no  plan  of  escape. 
Like  Eisenhower,  lie  liad  underestimated  the 
enemy. 

v.    JOHNSON'S    ESCALATION 

When  Lyndon  Johnson  moved  into  the 
White  House,  he  remarked,  as  he  told  it 
.-iter,  that  the  United  States  was  involved  in 
.■:i;y  one  war  and  "let's  win  it,"  And  he  had 
.-aid.  Tom  V/icker  has  reported,  that  "I  am 
..ot  going  to  be  the  President  who  saw  South- 

■  .St  -Asia  go  the  way  China  went," 

I  ike  Kennedy.  Johnson  had  accepted  Elsen- 

i  ower's  domino  theory.  He  saw  the  war  in 

Cold  War  terms,  although  he  was  to  come  to 

ppreciate  how  much  the  Communist  world 

:.ad  changed  since  Stalin,  Like  Kennedy,  he 

nw  Vietnam   in  terms  of  the  world   power 

Kilance.  And  like  both  his  predecessors,  he 

iicierestimated  the  enemy. 

Johnson    inherited    Kennedy's    key    men; 

;:i;sk.  McNamara.  McGeorge  Bundy,  Rostow, 

(ien  Taylor  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  As 

Kennedy  had  accepted  advice  from  the  elders 

■hat  led  to  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  so  Jonhson  ac- 

epted  advice  from  the  Kennedy  holdovers. 

Tlie  advisers  were  full  of  optimism  and 
plans  and  they  had  their  way  as  the  new 
President  concentrated  on  his  domestic  pro- 
i-rnm  and  the  coming  election. 
Less  than  two  months  before  Kennedy's 
eat!:,  McNamara  had  returned  from  Vietnam 
■'.  announce  that  "the  major  part  of  the 
■"S,  military  task  can  be  completed  by  the 

■  nd  of  1965.  although  there  may  be  a  continu- 
ing requirement  for  a  limited  number  of 
r  .S    training  personnel,"  It  was  announced 


that  1000  Americans  probably  covild  be  wlth- 
arawn  by  the  end  of  1963. 

Cinnpaigii  promises  of  1964 

In  such  a  euphoric  atmosphere,  Johnson 
campaigned  that  fall  against  Barry  Gold- 
water,  asking  voters  to  Judge  who  should 
have  the  finger  on  the  button"  of  nuclear 
weapons.  While  Goldwater  was  talking  about 
a  "no  win"  policy  in  Vietnam.  Johnson  was 
saying  that  "we  don't  want  to  get  involved" 
with  China  and  get  tied  down  to  a  land  war 
in  -Asia  " 

John.son  promised  to  be  "very  cautious  and 
very  careful."  He  declared  that  T  have  not 
thought  that  we  were  ready  for  American 
boys  to  do  the  lighting  for  Asian  boys,"  a 
phrase  that  came  to  haunt  him.  There  were 
qualihcations  in  many  of  these  statements 
but  lew  seemed  to  note  them. 

Once  elected  in  a  massive  trivimph.  John- 
.son  began  to  look  more  closely  at  the  war. 
It  turned  out  that  things  were  a  lot  worse, 
perhaps  even  as  bad  as  some  of  the  news- 
paper correspondents  in  Saigon  had  been 
reporting. 

Sen,  Richard  B,  Russell  iD-Ga.)  visited 
the  LBJ  Ranch  and  then  commented  that 
"we  either  have  got  to  get  out  or  take  some 
;tction  10  help  the  Vietnamese,  They  won't 
help  themselves.  We  made  a  great  mistake  in 
going  in  there  but  I  can't  figure  out  any 
way  to  get  out  without  scaring  the  rest  of 
the  world," 

Uen,  Taylor,  asked  whether  the  war  was 
l>elng  lost,  replied  that  "the  main  Issue  Is 
very  much  in  doubt,"  He  advocated  strikes  at 
infiltration  routes  and  "the  training  areas" 
in  North  Vietnam, 

Why  no  negotiations? 

Many  Americans  and  others  have  often 
pondered  why  the  Communists  did  rot  in 
the  v,'lnter  of  1964  65  propose  negotiations, 
Tlie  South  Vietnamese  army  was  close  to 
breaking  and  American  intervention  was  still 
relatively  minor,  about  25.000  men  of  all 
services.  The  North  had  iiot  yet  been  bombed. 
except  for  the  single  Tonkin  raid,  and  Sai- 
gon's regimes  were  in  a  revolving-door  phase. 

There  are  two  answers.  Remembering  their 
1904  experience,  the  North  Vietnamese  lead- 
ers were  determined  not  to  accept  less  than 
'.ictory  this  time.  Second,  they  may  have 
thought  from  the  Presidents  campaign  re- 
marks that  he  would  liquidate  the  war  after 
the  election.  But  they  discovered  That  he  had 
no  such  plan. 

United  Nations  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
tried  to  bring  the  two  sides  together  in  1964- 
65  in  Rangoon,  Burma,  but  the  effort  abort- 
ed. In  retrospect,  Hanoi  was  prepared  to  come 
only  to  accept  an  American  i-urrender.  if 
Johnson  would  offer  It.  but  the  President  had 
no  such  Intention,  Washington  knew  it  would 
be  bargaining  from  weakness  at  such  a  meet- 
ing and  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  it 
failed  to  come  about.  The  stage  was  set  for 
the  Johnson  escalation. 

Plans  for  striking  the  North  had  long  been 
drawn  up  In  case  they  should  be  needed. 
Carriers  had  been  moved  Into  the  South 
China  Sea.  Johnson  later  told  newsman 
Charles  Roberts  that  he  had  decided  in  Oc- 
tober. 1964  to  bomb  the  North  Whatever 
the  pre-planning,  the  first  raid  came  on  Feb. 
7.  1965.  In  what  was  called  retaliation  for 
Vietcong  attacks  on  American  installations, 
especially  at  Plelku.  where  Bundy  saw  the 
bloodshed. 

At  the  moment  the  new  Soviet  Premier. 
Alexel  Kosygin.  was  In  Hanoi  Khrushchev 
had  opted  out  the  Southeast  Asia  but  the 
new  leadership,  probably  sensing  a  Commu- 
nist victory,  wanted  to  be  in  on  the  triumph. 
The  Chinese  later  charged  that  Kosygin  said 
In  Hanoi  that  he  would  help  the  United 
States  ""to  find  a  way  out  of  Vietnam,"  Sub- 
sequent Soviet  peacemaking  efforts  were 
limited  by  Hanoi's  posture  and  Chinese  al- 
legations of  collusion  with  the  United  States. 
Moscow  and  Peking  then  stepped  up  their 


aid  as  the  major  suppliers  of  vital  arms  and 
other  material  for  North  Vietnam. 

"Retaliatory  "  strikes  quickly  became  ret:u- 
lar  policy.  Air  attacks  seemed  the  easier 
choice  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  the  South 
\'letnamtse  Elsenhower  had  agonized  II 
years  earlier  over  sending  ground  lro<.ps. 
Kennedy  had  sent  16,000  but  tried  to  limit 
their  roles,  John.son  recalled  Gen,  Douglas 
MacArthur's  advice  to  him  to  avoid  a  land 
war  In  Asia. 

Hanoi  adapt'i  to  strikrs 

The  bombing  did.  at  first,  cause  "great 
difficulties  and  confusion"  In  the  North, 
as  Hanoi's  deputy  chief  of  staff  stated  in  a 
1966  speech  captured  by  the  .Americans  But. 
he  added,  "after  some  months  we  acquired 
experience  and  have  strengthened  our  un- 
tlonnl  defense  forces," 

The  Administration  denied  the  bombing 
was  designed  to  force  Hanoi  to  the  confer- 
ence table  The  motives  were  an  amalgam  but 
that  was  the  desirable  end  It  did  not  work 
Nor  did  the  President  alter  Hanoi's  determi- 
nation by  declaring  that  the  North  was  en- 
pai^lng  In  "a  deeply  dangerous  game"  by  .step- 
ping up  infiltration 

Because  there  were  no  quick  results,  pres- 
sure mounted  to  extend  the  bombing  to  more 
targets  Chairman  Earle  O,  Wheeler  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  commented  In  1958  that 
the  military  differences  with  McNamara  hart 
been  "a  question  of  tempo  The  Chiefs  wruld 
have  done  things  faster.  They  didn't  coincide 
with  McNamara  on  the  conduct  of  the  air 
war," 

This  is  a  view  echoed  by  Richard  Nixon  in 
his  current  presidential  campnlgn  He  -aid 
last  March  in  New  Hampshire  that  the  John- 
.son Administration  had  wasted  the  Nation's 
military  power  by  using  it  so  gradually  If 
it  had  used  at  the  start  the  power  it  is 
using  now.  the  war  would  be  over" 

But  Johnson,  who  made  the  decisions 
Wheeler  ascribed  to  McNamara.  was  con- 
strained by  many  factors :  his  recollection 
of  Chinese  intervention  In  Korea  when  Amer- 
ican troops  threatened  to  destroy  the  Com- 
munist regime  In  the  North:  advice  from  ex- 
perts on  -Soviet  affairs  to  avoid  abrupt  action 
that  could  force  Moscow  to  react  strongly,  if 
only  not  to  be  outdone  by  Peking;  the  Presi- 
dent's own  tendency  toward  compromise  be- 
fween  advice  from  hawks  and  doves  in  and 
out  of  his  Administration. 

Tlie  bombing  failed  to  halt  Infiltration 
from  the  North  or  to  deter  the  "Vietcong  In 
the  South.  More  ground  troops  had  to  be 
sent. 

Combat  u7iits  land 

Tlie  President  had  been  granted  sweeping 
authority,  psychologically  If  not  legally,  in 
the  August,  1964,  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution 
passed  by  near  unanimous  vote  of  Congress. 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Nicholas  deB  Kat- 
zenbach  was  later  to  call  the  resolution  the 
functional  equivalent"  of  a  declaration  of 
war  and  the  President  treated  it  Just  that 
way. 

The  bombing  began  in  February,  The  Ma- 
rines came  ashore  in  March  Before  .^ending 
the  Army  In  large  numbers,  the  President  of- 
fered "unconditional  discussions"  In  his  April 
speech  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  But 
Hanoi  also  could  read  his  declaration  that 
"we  will  not  be  defeated.  We  wTU  not  grow 
tired.  We  will  not  withdraw,  either  openly 
or  under  the  cloak  of  a  meaningless  agree- 
ment" 

Each  side,  in  fact,  wanted  \  Ictory,  The  war 
was  non-negotiable.  By  June.  American 
troop  levels  were  on  the  rise  In  the  fall  of 
1965.  McNamara  moved  100.000  men  to  Viet- 
nam in  less  than  four  months,  an  action  of 
which  he  was  to  say  on  retiring  from  the 
Pentagon:  "It  was  very  clear  we  either 
had  to  do  that  or  accept  defeat" 

The  odds  were  improved  but  Hanoi  sent 
more  men  from  the  ICorth  and  the  Vietcong 
recruited   more   in   the   South.   The   37-day 
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bombing  paus«  of  December.  1965.  to  Jan- 
uary. 1966.  reflected  doubts  in  Washington 
about  the  value  of  continued  escalation  as 
well  as  the  growing  dissent  over  the  war.  But 
It  was  frultle.ss;  both  sides  still  wanted 
victory. 

In  his  letter  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  during  the 
pause,  the  President  demanded  an  end  to 
Infiltration  if  he  were  to  halt  the  bombing. 
Ho  rejected  the  idea  of  reciprocity,  declar- 
ing then,  a.s  his  representatives  at  Paris  con- 
tinue to  declare,  that  Hanoi  would  pay  no 
price  for  an  end  to  the  Anierlcan  "aggres- 
sion" against  the  North. 

North 's  army  enters  ' 

On  the  basis  of  captured  documents, 
prisoner  interrogations  and  other  informa- 
tion, the  United  States  this  May  declared 
that  "the  first  complete  tactical  unit  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army"  had  left  the  North 
in  October,  1964.  and  arrived  in  the  South 
in  December.  By  this  ex-post  facto  account- 
\n^.  three  regiments  had  started  moving 
south  prior  to  the  regular  bombing  of  the 
North 

By  the  fall  of  1965.  when  McNamara  was 
moving  100,000  men  to  Vietnam,  ten  North- 
ern regiments  totaling  17.800  men  were  either 
In  or  on  their  way  south.  And  by  the  end 
of  the  37-rliiy  pause,  five  more  regiments 
comprising  another  10.000  men  were  moving 
south,  again  according  to  the  recent  Ameri- 
can calculation. 

Johnson  continued  to  demand  reciprocity 
for  a  halt  iii  the  bombing.  But  the  formula- 
tion was  gradually  watered  down  In  private 
and  then  in  public  at  San  Antonio.  Johnson 
sovight  some  sign  of  reciprocity.  But  Hanoi 
would  have  none  of  It.  Escalation  continued 
on  both  sides,  and  the  casualties  mounted  as 
well. 

High  point  of  optimism 

The  high  point  for  the  optimists  came  in 
the  fall  of  1967  and  It  was  to  last  until  Jan- 
uary, 1968. 

Gen.  Westmoreland  came  home  in  Novem- 
ber to  tell  the  Nation  that  "whereas  in  1965 
the  enemy  winning,  today  he  is  certainly 
losing."  Furthermore,  said  Westmoreland. 
with  the  American  in-country  forces  now 
approaching  half  a  million,  "we  have  reached 
an  Important  point  where  the  end  begins 
to  come  Into  view."  In  the  final  phase  ahead. 
Westmoreland  added  it  would  be  possible  for 
American  units  to  "begin  to  phase  down  as 
the  Vietnamese  army  is  modernized  and  de- 
velops its  capacity  to  the  fullest." 

While  the  critics  were  not  sUent.  for  the 
moment  the  Administration  still  ^ad  the 
upper  hand.  The  dissenters  found  a  cham- 
pion when  Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy  in  late  No- 
vember announced  for  the  Presidency.  But 
few  gave  him  or  his  anti-w:ir  platform,  much 
of  a  chance.  Other  dissenters  wished  him 
well,  but  no  more.  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
said  he  was  still  backing  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  ticket  for  re-election.       i 

VI.   FIGHT   .^ND   NEGOTIATE 

Exactly  when  Lyndon  Johnson  began  to 
have  the  gravest  doubts  about  the  direction 
of  the  Vietn.am  war  is  not  yet  evident.  But 
events  were  to  solidify  those  doubts  And  pro- 
duced the  historic  decision  Johnson  an- 
nounced in  his  speech  of  March  31.  1968. 

Military,  political  and  financial  problems 
spiraled  during  1967,  especially  in  the  latter 
months.  The  climax  was  to  come  with  the 
Communists'  Tet  offensive  on  Jan.  31,  1968. 

The  war  in  1967  consisted  of  more  slogging 
and  more  indecision,  with  heavv  casualties. 
During  the  year.  11.058  Americans  died  in 
Vietnam  from  all  causes  compared  to  the 
8,155  who  had  died  in  the  previous  Ave  years 
of  the  American  military  Involvement.  Amer- 
ican forces,  with  great  mobility  and  massive 
firepower,  could  go  anywhere  they  wished  but 
at  a  cost.  Yet  the  enemy  could  not  be  de- 
stroyed— and  that  was  Westmoreland's  ob- 
jective. 


The  spirallng  cost  of  the  war  had  thrown 
the  Federal  budget  out  of  kilter,  robbed 
domestic  programs  of  needed  funds  and  cre- 
ated worldwide  doubts  about  the  value  of 
the  dollar. 

At  home  dissent  continued  to  grow.  The 
President  found  it  close  to  impossible  to  ap- 
pear in  public  without  facing  massive  dem- 
onstrations. 

Within  Che  Administration.  Rusk  and  Ros- 
tow  grimly  asserted  that  the  old  policy  was 
right  and  needed  no  changes.  But  McNamara 
was  disheartened.  In  the  spring  of  1967.  he 
proposed  limiting  the  bombing  of  the  North 
to  the  area  south  of  the  20th  parallel  but  he 
was  overruled.  He  publicly  deprecated  the  ef- 
fect of  the  bombing.  In  public.  McNamara 
remained  loyal  to  the  President  but  by  De- 
cember he  was  out  in  a  bizarre  combined 
flring-and-resignatlon. 

At  the  Capitol  and  across  the  Nation,  dis- 
sent reached  a  new  iilgh  by  year's  end.  Most 
importantly,  the  President  began  to  put  new 
stress  on  negotiations,  especially  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  some  form  of  agreement  between 
the  Saigon  government  and  the  Vletcongs 
National  Liberation  Front.  As  he  did  so,  the 
Thieu-Ky  government  worried  that  the 
United  States  would  try  to  force  it  into  a 
coalition  with  the  Communists  so  the  Ameri- 
cans could  leave. 

Johnson  went  no  further  in  public  than 
to  urge  that  .Saigon  begin  talking  with 
members"  and  'representatives"  of  the  NLF 
Back  in  early  1966.  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedv 
had  called  for  admitting  the  Communists  to 
"a  share  of  power  and  responsibility"  in  Sai- 
i;on  but  Vice  President  Humphrey  had  com- 
p.ared  that  to  letting  a  fox  in  the  chicken 
coop.  The  Administration  line  was  that  it 
would  not  "impose"  a  coalition  government 
on  South  Vietnam. 

If  frustration  was  rampant  in  W.ishington. 
Hanoi  had  developed  a  scenario  for  the  war. 
A  massive  "winter-spring  offensive"  had 
oeen  decided  on  back  in  mid-1967  and  there 
was  talk  of  1968  as  the  'decisive"  year  Thou- 
sands more  North  Vietnamese  troops  headed 
south.  The  NLF  issued  a  new  political  plat- 
form designed  to  appeal  to  dissenters  and 
the  war-weary  New  "front"  organizations 
were  created  to  make  it  easier  to  desert  the 
Thieu-Ky  government,  which  had  been 
elected  in  September  along  with  a  new  As- 
sembly. 

The  blow  came  in  the  dark  of  the  night  on 
Jan.  31.  1968.  It  came  to  be  known  as  the  Tet 
Offensive. 

The  self-proclaimed  Communist  objective 
of  a  "general  uprising"  of  the  population  and 
Southern  army  against  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment, if  indeed  that  was  the  true  objective 
of  Hanoi,  was  a  failure.  But  Tet  was  not  .t 
failure.  It  brought  the  war  to  the  cities,  put 
the  allies  on  the  defensive  and  gave  Com- 
munists control  of  more  of  the  countryside. 

Where  Tet  succeeded  most  of  all  was  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  mind  of  the 
President. 

In  Vietnam,  Gen.  Westmoreland's  response 
to  Tet  was  more  of  the  same;  he  asked  for 
206,000  more  troops  for  a  'maximum  effort." 
At  home,  the  voters  of  New  Hampshire  on 
March  12  showed  their  discontent  when  Mc- 
Carthy came  within  a  few  votes  of  topping 
the  President  in  the  New  Hampshire  pri- 
mary. 

The   President's   speech 

The  outcome  of  the  Administration's  post- 
Tet  review  was  the  March  31  speech.  It  had 
two  key  parts. 

On  the  military  side,  the  President  re- 
jected Westmoreland's  call  for  still  more 
troops.  He  began  to  throw  more  of  the  bur- 
den on  South  Vietnamese  forces  and  he 
halted  the  bombing  of  the  North  above  the 
20th  parallel,  as  McNamara  had  recom- 
mended a  year  earlier.  In  short,  he  moved  to 
stabilize  and  begin  to  de-escalate. 

On  the  political  side.  Johnson  gave  great 
force  to   these  changes   by  announcing  he 


would  not  run  for  re-election,  in  hopes  of 
ending  the  national  dlvlsiveness  rooted  in  the 
unpopular  war. 

The  North  Vietnamese,  who  apparently  had 
been  planning  some  peace  Initiative  of  their 
own,  within  three  days  accepted  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  a  conference  even  though 
part  of  their  country  was  still  being  bombed. 
This  was  a  considerable  switch  of  position 
after  years  of  demanding  an  end  to  all  bomb- 
ing "and  all  other  acts  of  war"  against  the 
North  before  any  talks. 

For  the  first  time  it  appeared  that  the 
war  might  be  negotiable.  Both  sides  had 
moved  into  a  "fight  and  negotiate"  posture 
and  each  side  tried  to  improve  Its  military 
position  as  the  Paris  talks  got  under  way 
in  May. 

EPILOGUE 

Twenty-five  years  of  American  involve- 
ment in  the  Indochlnese  peninsula  during 
live  Administrations  began  in  a  mood  of  po- 
litical romanticism,  because  an  adjunct  of 
Cold  War  policies  in  Europe  and  turned  into 
the  high  tide  of  American  involvement 
around  the  world.  There  was  no  plot  of  "im- 
perialism, "  no  grand  design  There  was  a 
consistency  of  motive:  the  right  of  people 
to  run  their  own  lives. 

Different  Presidents  reacted  differently  but 
for  the  most  part  they  reacted  rather  than 
planned  in  advance.  There  was  never  a  for- 
mal declaration  of  war;  much  that  was 
done  was  done  In  secrecy.  America  slid  into 
a  war  it  never  wanted  without  adequate 
public  debate  about  what  it  was  doing  and 
what  might  be  the  consequences. 

The  end  is  not  yet  in  sight;  Act  VI  is  likely 
to  be  the  finale  but  even  that  is  not  certain 
today.  What  Is  certain  Is  that  Vietnam  for 
years  to  come  will  have  a  major  effect  on 
American  thinking  about  its  relallonship.s 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  the  way 
that  is  resolved  will  have  an  effect,  perhaps  a 
major  effect,  on  the  future  of  the  world. 


Jime  U,  1968 
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HTTBERT     H.     HUMPHREY— FUTURE 
PRESIDENT   OF   OUR   COUNTRY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  an  item  which  appeared 
in  the  Charleston.  W.  'Va.,  Gazette-Mail 
of  Sunday,  June  2.  1968,  entitled  "Happy 
Hubert's  Politics  of  Joy."  It  is  an  inter- 
esting article  concerning  an  outstanding 
American,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States — and  future  President  of 
our  countiT — Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 

Happy   Hubert's  Politics  of  Joy 
(By  Saul  Pett) 

(Note. — Hubert  Humphrey,  the  No.  2  man 
In  the  White  House,  has  set  his  sights  on  the 
Top  Job.  What  made  him  decide  to  run  for 
the  presidency?  Where  does  he  fit  into  the 
Democratic  picture?  AP  Special  Correspond- 
ent Saul  Pett  traveled  with  Humphrey  on 
the  campaign  trail  for  this  personal  look  at 
a  man  who  seems  to  be  having  the  best  time 
of  his  life  running  for  president  of  the  United 
States.) 

En  Route  With  Hubert  Humphrey. — 
Walking  down  a  drab  hotel  corridor  in 
Omaha,  after  another  strenuous  day  of  cam- 
paigning, the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  suddenly  clapped  his  hands  and 
sang  out.  to  no  one  in  particular: 

"I  feel  good!  Yes,  sir,  I  feel  good!  I  haven't 
felt  this  good  in  years!" 

What  he  felt  good  about,  Hubert 
Humphrey  explained  later,  was  that  he  was 
finally  told,  after  years  of  being  in  business 
with  his  father,  that  soon  he  would  be  rim- 
nlng  the  firm. 


He  had  given  up  hope  of  having  a  crack 
at  it,  but  now  he  does,  a  real  solid  shot.  And 
nobody  could  be  happier  than  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, freed  from  the  parental  nest,  now  in 
full  wing  and  flying  like  a  songbird  in  the 
race  to  become  President  of  the  United  States 

"My  goodness,  it's  good  to  see  you!"  he 
exclaimed  to  an  airpKirt  crowd,  large  or  small, 
ecstatic  or  dead.  And  arms  akimbo,  high 
freckled  dome  gleaming,  blue  eyes  popping 
with  light  even  on  gray  days,  he  invites  them 
to  share  with  him  the  "politics  of  Joy,"  to 
soar  with  him  in  what  John  Adams  described 
as  "the  spirit  of  public  happiness  .  ,  .  the 
Joy  of  American  citizenship"  Involved  In  dis- 
cussing and  participating  in  public  events. 

"It's  exciting  to  be  an  American:  ...  Do 
I  love  to  come  here!  .  .  .  It's  fun  to  be  a 
Democrat;  on  our  worst  days  we  have  more 
fun  than  Republicans!  .  .  .  America  is  not 
sick!  It  is  growing  and  changing  and  groping 
for  answers  but  it  is  alive!  .  .  ,  We  can  do 
anything!  The  impossible  dream  is  always 
being  fulfilled  in  this  country!" 

So  says  this  uncommon  common  man,  who 
feels  and  lives  between  exclamation  marks, 
this  most  upbeat  of  candidates,  this  old- 
lashioned  spellbinder  with  the  master's  de- 
gree, this  barefoot  boy  from  South  Dakota 
with  the  monogrammed  shirts,  this  old-line 
liberal  who  helped  pass  much  of  tne  nation's 
social  legislation  and  is  now  scorned  by  many 
liberals  as  a  "company  man,"  his  happy  sales- 
man with  the  compelling,  if  not  always  con- 
tagious spirit. 

•I  speak  of  the  politics  of  hope,  of  a  new 
democracy  for  all!  .  .  .  You  don't  have  to 
tear  the  party  apart  or  the  country  down 
to  build  yourself  up!  ,  .  .  Let's  plan  ahead 
and  not  relive  yesterday  ...  I  am  an  orga- 
nization man  and  proud  of  it.  I  run  on  the 
record  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  administra- 
tion and  the  Johnson-Humphrey  adminis- 
tration. But  we're  going  to  build  on  It,  not 
rest  on  It! 

.  .  Let's  stop  talking  about  black  power 
or  white  power  and  talk  about  people 
power!  .  .  .  Responsibility  excludes  delib- 
erate dlvlsiveness  .  .  ,  Let's  turn  protest  into 
progress!  ...  I  don't  say  we  shouldn't  talk 
about  what's  wrong  In  America.  But  let's  give 
equal  time  to  what's  right  in  America  I  .  .  . 
You're  as  old  as  your  fears,  as  young  as  your 
i'ompetence,  as  old  as  your  doubts,  as  young 
as  your  hopes!  ,  .  ." 

So  says  Hubert  Humphrey,  an  instinctive 
politician  of  57,  ever  conscious  of  Robert 
Kennedy,  who  is  42.  Hubert  Humphrey  who 
senses  a  public  hunger  for  good  news  among 
the  bad.  who  walks  the  classic  tightrope  of 
the  heir  of  the  incumbent  administration, 
v<.1th  one  eye  on  its  admirers  and  the  other  on 
its  critics. 

If,  among  the  Democratic  candidates  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  reminds  you  of  an  intense  boy 
prosecutor  and  Gene  McCarthy  of  a  detached 
jjhilosophy  professor,  Hubert  Humphrey 
compels  the  vision  of  a  happy  oldtlme  drum- 
mer, like  and  well-liked,  who  sails  into  town 
with  a  shine  on  his  shoes,  a  smile  on  his 
face  and  a  sample  case  full  of  notions. 
Trouble  in  River  City?  Stire.  there's  trouble 
in  River  City,  folks,  but  it  can  all  be  fixed. 

Selling  unity  or  trombones,  progress  or 
motherhood,  social  idealism  or  the  power  of 
positive  thinking.  Hubert  Humphrey  remains 
eternally  the  happy  salesman.  Give  him  an 
order  and  he's  happy.  Don't  give  him  an 
order  and  he's  still  liappy.  But  try  to  stop 
him  from  giving  his  spiel  and  you'll  surely 
'vipe  out  that  .smile  and  tie  him  up  with  a 
double  hernia. 

This  man.  as  every  schoolboy  must  know 
by  now.  loves  to  talk,  loves  the  contest,  loves 
to  campaign,  loves  to  feel  a  rapport  with  his 
audience.  Although  he  is  capable  of  short 
eloquent  speeches  with  substance  and  pol- 
ish, he  generally  emerges  in  this  campaign  as 
far  less  sophisticated  than  Kennedy  and  less 
intellectual  than  McCarthy.  He  acknowledges 
the  nation's  problems  in  race.  pMDverty,  edu- 


cation, housing  and  welfare  but  so  far  he 
has  dellberatedly  avoided  specific  solutions. 
As  of  now.  he  apparently  doesn't  need  to. 
He  is  the  tront-runner.  Kennedy  is  getting 
the  frenzied  crowds.  McCarthy  is  getting  the 
approving  murmurs  of  the  intellectuals  and 
Humphrey  is  quietly  collecting  the  people 
who  count  most  before  the  convention,  the 
delegates. 

He  can  be  as  folksy  as  a  backyard  bar- 
becue. 

In  Rawling,  Wyo. :  "I  want  to  thank  you 
good  people  of  Wyoming  for  sending  Gale 
McGee  to  the  United  States  Senate.  And  I 
want  to  thank  Lorraine  for  marrying  him." 

In  Denver:  "I  want  you  to  know  that 
Muriel  is  fine  and  getting  out  of  the  hospital 
soon.  I  know  .she's  better  because  she's  getting 
sassy  again  and  giving  me  orders." 

And  like  Kansas  in  August. 

In  Rawlins;  "I've  seen  such  wonderful 
children  today.  Children  are  God's  testament 
to  the  future." 

In  Lfinsing.  Mich.;  "We  talk  about  getting 
a  bigger  bang  out  of  every  dollar  we  spend 
for  the  hardware  of  defense.  It  Is  now  time 
for  efficiency  and  humanity  in  the  heart-ware 
department." 

No  single  example  of  his  rhetoric  typifies 
Hubert  Humphrey  in  the  preconvention  cam- 
paign of  1968.  Perhaps  the  one  that  comes 
closest  is  the  "few  Informal  remarks"  he  de- 
livered to  Nebraska  Democrats  over  break- 
fast in  Omaha.  He  said  he  wouldn't  talk 
long  because  of  a  sore  throat.  He  Uilked  40 
minutes,  all  ad  lib.  Since  he  wasn't  on  the 
Nebraska  primary  ballot,  he  said,  he  wouldn't 
presume  to  tell  the  audience  how  to  vote. 
Then,  suddenly,  he  was  painting  a  picture  of 
a  modern  Jet  liner  about  to  take  off. 

He  talked  of  the  storm  warnings  and  tur- 
bulence ahead.  He  described  the  vulnerable 
look  of  a  white-haired  old  lady  boarding  the 
plane  Also  the  vulnerable  look  of  a  young  boy 
alone.  And  then  the  captain,  a  man  with  "a 
little  gray  at  the  temples."  comes  through 
the  plane  and  the  apprehensive  passengers 
feel  safer  because  they  know  that  "If  this 
plane  has  to  go  through  a  storm,  this  pilot 
and  his  experienced  crew  have  flown  through 
1.000  storms.  Now,  we're  going  through  some 
storms  today  ..." 

And,  with  the  plane  still  warming  up 
Hubert  Humphrey  talked  of  the  storm  of 
social  change  and  he  talked  of  the  ship 
of  state  and  he  talked  about  changing 
horses  in  midstream  and  Just  about  the 
time  it  looked  like  he  would  sink  in  a 
swamp  of  mixed  metaphors,  he  saw  the 
light  through  the  forest  and  rushed  for- 
ward and  saved  the  day: 

"Now  the  pilot  has  said  he  doesn't  want 
to  fly  any  more.  Might  I  say,  don't  throw  out 
the  copilot!" 

Away  from  the  platform,  away  from  the 
shrill,  extroverted  demands  of  politics,  there 
Is  a  quieter  Hubert  Humphrey,  a  thoughtful 
man  with  a  refreshing  perspective  about 
himself  and  public  life.  This  emerged  during 
a  reflective  conversation  on  his  campaign 
plane. 

"Issues  aside,  why  do  yot:  want  to  be 
president?  What  is  the  pull  of  the  Job?" 

The  Vice  President  answered  slowly  after 
a  long  pause.  "I  had  to  ask  myself  that  after 
the  President  made  his  announcement  and 
to  be  quite  honest  about  it.  I  dldnt'  know.  I 
sort  of  felt  I  ought  to  seek  the  nomination 
because  I  was  the  Vice  President  and  did 
represent  the  administration  and  because 
there  were  a  number  of  people  who  looked  to 
me  to  do  so." 

"Surely,  you  had  thought  about  It  be- 
fore March  31?" 

"Oh.  yes.  Then  I  thought  also,  well  this 
may  be  my  one  great  chance.  I'm  at  a  pe- 
riod of  my  life  where  I'm  vigorous,  alive  and, 
I  hope,  alert,  where  my  experience  Is.  maybe. 
at  Its  blossom.  I  felt  maybe  I  was  better 
equipped  not  to  take  on  the  Job.  But  you 
don't  really  hunger  for  it." 


'Perhaps  not  hunger," 

"No.  no.  you  don't  do  that.  It  Is  ii  culmina- 
tion. There  is  this  built-in  momentum  in 
politics.  It's  like  a  magnet  drawing  you,  if 
you're  involved  at  this  level  of  jjolitlcal  life. 
You  sort  of  feel  that  this  Is  what  you  are 
moving  toward.  This  Is  the  ultimate,  the 
climax,  the  center  of  the  story  of  your  politi- 
cal life. 

"To  be  honest  about  it,  I  had  often  thought 
before  what  would  happen  if  anything  hap- 
pened to  the  President — whether  or  not  I  was 
really  up  to  It.  whether  I  had  prepared  my- 
self adequately.  And  I  really  did  try  during 
these  three-and-a-half  years  to  go  through 
a  training  course,  if  there  Is  such  a  thing, 
which  I  doubt.  There  is  some  preparatory 
work  and  I  went  through  that. 

"I  had  really,  in  the  past  year,  more  or  less 
resolved  that  I  most  likely  would  not  be  a 
candidate  for  president  in  '72.  I  felt  that  if 
I  were  to  become  president  it  would  be  one 
of  two  ways.  Either  the  president  would  not 
run  in  '68,  which  he  had  indicated  to  me 
many  times  and  which  I  never  believed.  Sec- 
ondly that  it  would  come  becau.se  of  dis- 
ability on  the  part  of  the  President.  And  both 
of  these  I  sort  of  pushed  aside,  you  know,  iis 
unrealistic" 

"Why  had   you   canceled  out  1972?" 

"Several  reasons  One  is  that  after  you  are 
vice  president  *or  eight  years,  you're  sort  of 
worked  out,  worked  over.  You're  the  inheri- 
tor of  so  much  of  what  has  gone  on  before 
that  you  would  have  a  very  difficult  time 
liberating  yourself  to  be  your  own  independ- 
ent man.  TTien.  I  would  have  been  61.  And  I 
thotight  that  the  American  people  might  feel 
It's  all  right  to  have  a  president  of  61  but  a 
candidate  of  that  age,  particularly  with 
yoimger  men  available,  might  not  seem 
exactly  what  they  want. 

".^nd  I  thought,  there  was  no  use  In  break- 
ing your  heart.  You  know,  really,  this  Is  such 
a  big  thing  that  you've  got  to  be  sure  of 
yourself,  that  you  have  the  stamina  to  take 
it.  I  wasn't  at  all  sure  that  in  1972.  after  the 
self-imposed  discipline  of  eight  years  in  the 
vice  presidency,  if  that  should  have  been  my 
lot,  with  all  the  luionymity  you  have  to  have, 
the  subservience  that  is  required,  that  you'd 
be  either  emotionally  or  physically  readv  to 
dolt." 

"Harry  Truman  used  to  describe  the  presi- 
dency as  a  jail.  Do  you?" 

"No.  I  think  there  is  great  dignity  to  It.  a 
kind  of  beauty  to  it.  With  all  its  duties  and 
responsibilities  and  discipline.  I  believe  that 
a  man  can  have  a  life  of  personal  fulfillment. 
I  would  hope,  if  I  were  elected,  to  be  a  presi- 
dent that  could  move  with  the  people  some. 
I  know  how  difficult  it  is,  I  know  the  dangers 
to  the  president's  physical  well-being  in  this 
country. 

"But  I  also  believe  this  is  a  chance  you 
have  to  take.  For  one's  own  mental,  political, 
emotional  health,  you  have  to  get  around 
the  country.  I  have  to.  Really,  in  politics, 
what's  most  Important  Is  your  spirit." 

"I  noticed  in  that  Omaha  hotel  you  were 
saying  aloud,  but  as  if  to  yourself,  how  good 
you  felt.  What  prompted  that?" 

"I  was  doing  what  I  want  to  do." 

"Y'ou  feel  sort  of  liberated?" 

"Yes.  I'm  out  on  my  own.  so  to  speak,  not 
repudiating  my  family  but  on  my  own.  I'm 
like  the  young  man  that  has  come  of  age 
It's  like  being  in  business  with  your  father, 
and  finally  dad  says.  look,  you're  going  to 
run  the  business,  and  you  sort  of  take  on  a 
new  personality.  I  never  ever  wanted  to  hu- 
miliate my  father  or  hurt  him.  I  don't  want 
to  hurt  tlie  President.  I  feel  a  great  genuine 
affection  for  him.  I  don't  want  to  do  any- 
thing that  would  cause  him  embarrassment 
or  undue  worry.  But  by  the  same  token,  I 
now  am  like  tne  man  that  has  gone  off  to 
college.  You  know,  I  mean,  it's  my  day." 

"You  really  like  campaigning,  dont  you?" 
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■Yes,  I  like  campaigning  It's  got  Ita  bur- 
dens ind  weariness  but  I  like  it  It  gives  me 
a  chance  to  meet  many  people  and  express 
my  ideas  and  test  myself  against  many  im- 
ponderables every  day.  Some  days  you  do 
well,  seme  vou  don't  Some  days  you  go  back 
to  vour  room  and  say.  'Oh,  why  did  I  louse 
that  up':''  Some  days  you  say.  I  hit  the  ball 
out  of  the  park.'  You  know  when  you  do 
and  you  know  when  you  don't  and  you  don't 
ne«d  anvone  to  tell  you  To  do  well,  you 
have  to  have  great  confidence  in  yourself 
and  your  message.  As  Satchel  Paige  would 
say.  your  juices  have  to  be  running." 

■  Your  juices  seem  to  run  more  often  than 
anybody  I  know.' 

•They  don't  always  but  .1  must  say. 
if  I  have  anv  quality  which  can  commend 
Itself.  I  do  believe  in  what  I  say.  I  just  can- 
not get  up  before  an  audience  and  sell  them 
something  I  don't  believe  m  I  sometimes 
believe  in  :t  so  much  it  becomes  redundant 
Maybe  I  am  overly  zealous  about  getting 
my  message  across  but  it  isn't  because  I 
Just  want  to  say  it.  Ifs  because  I  want 
them  to  believe  It.  But  a  fellow  has  his  weak- 
nesses and  one  of  mine  is  nobody  enjoys 
It  more  than  I  do." 

Gcttin'a.back  to  the  big  job.  you've  seen 
the  presidency  and  Its  burdens  tloee  up.  Do 
you  ever  Snd  yourself  <tsklng  yourself  during 
the  night,  who  am   I   to  5;eek  it?" 

"Of  course.  That's  why  It  took  me  time 
to  make  up  my  mmd  But  somebody  has 
to  do  the  job.  And  you  have  to  evaluate 
whether  or  not  you  think  you  are  as  well 
prepared  for  it  as  the  other  fellow.  Plus. 
you  have  views,  convictions  and  where  oet- 
ter  can  you  fulfill  those  convictions  th.m 
in  the  presidency? 

I  think  that  every  public  position  is  es- 
seatlaliy  a  position  of  an  educator  as  well 
as  action.  You're  persuading,  you're  condi- 
tioning, you're  educating  and  the  greatest 
educator  in  America  should  be  ihe  president 
It  is  a  tremendous  challenge  and  because 
It  13.  it  becomes  all  the  more  interesting  to 
you.  Every  part  of  you  is  challenged." 

■T  suppose  that's  part  of  the  pull  of  the 
Job." 

"I'm  sure  it  is.  It's  almost  like,  why  would 
a  man  want  to  be  an  astronaut?  Well,  why 
not?  If  you've  flown  a  plane,  why  not  try 
space?  If  you've  been  In  outer  space,  why 
not  go  to  the  moon '  Particularly  if  you  think 
you  can  handle  it. 

I  have  seen  the  President  make  awesome 
decisions.  ThjLt's  an  awfully  difficult  thing. 
It  is  even  somewhat  terrifying  to  watch.  But 
somebody  has  to  do  it  and  I  think  maybe 
that  I  can  do  it  as  well  as  :he  next  fellow 
and  maybe  a  little  better  or  I  wouldn't  be 
seeking  the  office. 

"This  isn't  a  conteEt  between  perfection 
a.r.d  imperfection  Its  a  contest  between  im- 
pertect  men.  It  really  is  We're — none  of  us 
has  all  the  qualities  a  great  nation  ought 
to  have  all  the  time.  It's  a  question  of 
whether  we  have  enough  of  the  qualities  that 
can  add  up  to  be  a  p:5sitivc  force  in  the  life 
of  the  nation. 

"And  I  ?uess.  maybe,  a  man  sort  of  im- 
modestly ..Esesses  them  and  says.  Well,  here's 
the  other  man.  here's  another  man,  here's 
another  man  here's  another,  here  am  I.  Now 
how  does  it  stack  up?'  Well,  you  check  It  out 
and.  of  course,  you  can  always  come  to  the 
decision  that  you're  the  one" 

"Wouldn't  It  be  horrible  to  conclude  there's 
another  man  better  than  you  are?" 
"Particularly  lii  midstream." 
The  Vice  President  was  laughing  now.  .A 
c.inipaign  aide  came  forward  to  remind  ;ilm 
he  was  going  to  take  a  nap  before  the  next 
stop 

"I  am  not  going  to  take  a  nap,  "  said 
Hubert  Humphrey.  "I'm  having  a  good  time!" 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  there  is  no  further  morning  business, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  BANKRUPTCY 
ACT  AND  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE 
RETIREMENT    LAW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished   business    be    laid    before    the 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  sUted  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  'S.  1316)  to 
amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and  the  civil 
service  retirement  law  with  respect  to 
the  tenure  and  retirement  benefits  oi 
referees  in  bankruptcy. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana'? 

There  being  lio  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  we  now 
have  under  con.sideration  S.  1316,  deal- 
ins  with  the  retirement  program  with 
i-espect  to  the  tenure  and  retirement 
benefits  for  referees  in  bankruptcy. 

The  bill  affects  roughly  220  individ- 
uals. 179  full-time  referees  and  40  part- 
time  referees. 

The  bill  does  three  things,  in  essence. 
It  len5t.hens  the  term  of  the  179  full- 
time  referees  from  6  to  12  years  and  pro- 
vides compulsory  retirement  at  age  75. 
Second,  it  provides  more  liberal  retire- 
ment for  referees.  The  provisions  are 
similar  to  those  for  retirement  in  the 
legislative  branch.  And.  third,  it  in- 
creases the  employee  and  Government 
contributions  into  the  i-etirement  fund 
from  6'2  to  7 '2  percent  by  both  em- 
ployee and  employing  Government 
agency. 

It  is  estimated  that  after  this  bill  be- 
comes fully  operative,  it  wll  cost  the 
Government  approximately  $42,000  a 
year.  It  will  not  become  ot>erative  until 
the  present  terms  expire,  which  are  now 
6-year  terms.  After  that  period  the  rates 
of  contribution  will  increase  from  6V2 
to  7 '  2  percent. 

That,  in  essence,  is  the  bill. 
Why  is  the  bill  necesvsary?  First  of  all. 
let  me  .^^ay  that  the  Judicial  Conference 
has  been  laboring  on  this  question  for 
several  years.  Because  of  the  growth  of 
bankruptcy  and  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  bankruptcy,  it  is  felt  that 
better,  more  qualified  men  will  be  at- 
tracted to  the  bankruptcy  area. 

Many  people  regard  a  referee  as  an 
inferior  ofiBcer.  but  he  is  a  judicial  of- 
ficer. He  has  the  powers  of  a  judicial 
officer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  qualifica- 
tions and  his  oath  of  office  are  com- 
parable to  those  of  any  Federal  judicial 
officer.  He  must  have  learning  and  train- 
ing and  wide  experience  in  law.  So,  from 


many  aspects  and  for  many  purposes,  a 
referee  in  bankruptcy  is  actually  a  judge 
in  bankruptcy. 

Consider  the  millions  of  dollars  in- 
volved in  property  that  are  handled  by 
a  i-eferee.  That  money  affects  the  live.'; 
of  many  people  and  many  corporation.'; 
in  their  dealings  with  various  sections  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act.  Some  of  the  issues 
are  more  complicated  than  many  of 
those  handled  by  district  judges. 

So  here  is  an  attempt  to  try  to  up- 
grade the  bankruptcy  area. 

What  are  we  talking  about?  At  the  end 
of  World  War  II— at  the  end  of  1946— 
there  were  10.196  bankruptcy  cases 
pending  in  the  various  courts  in  the  land 
At  the  end  of  last  year,  1987,  there  were 
208,329  cases  pending.  In  other  words, 
the  bankruptcy  load  has  increased 
twentyfold.  So  you  can  see  how  this  af- 
fects the  life  of  a  nation  and  why  it  i.~ 
necessary  to  have  men  of  quality  actini; 
as  referees  or,  as  some  would  like  to  call 
them,  judges  in  bankruptcy. 

One  nf  the  pi-cblems  '.ve  face  is  to  in- 
duce good  men  with  legal  training  to 
enter  this  branch  of  service.  The  prac- 
tice has  shown  that  only  those  who  have 
had  many  years  of  legal  experience  and 
practice,  and  after  they  have  reached 
the  age  of  40  or  45,  become  referees  i:i 
bankruptcy.  This  background  and  expe- 
rience is  needed. 

If  we  were  to  apply  the  retirement 
r'ules  that  exist  at  present,  most  of  the.se 
men.  starting  at  the  age  of  45  or  40. 
would  have  to  serve  another  41  years  and 
11  months — almost  42  years — before 
they  could  receive  maximum  retirement 
benefits,  or  80  percent  of  their  salaries. 
That  means  a  man  of  45  would  have  to 
serve  until  he  retired  at  the  age  of  87 
I  am  sure  no  one  wants  that.  That  is  the 
law  as  it  is  today. 

We  tried  to  take  care  of  that  aspect 
and  made  retirement  compulsory  at  ase 
75  and  shortened  the  period  so  that,  in 
32  years,  under  ihe  new  formula,  an  in- 
dividual could  retire  with  the  maximum 
amount,  80  percent  of  his  salary. 

That  is  the  ;rst  of  the  argument — 
that  we  have  to  up-irade  these  people  and 
put  them  on  a  better  and  a  comparable 
footing  with  that  of  judges. 

To  those  who  say  this  will  cost  some 
money,  let  me  say  there  is  a  catchup  pe- 
riod until  the  time  when  they  will  pay 
7.5  percent.  Thers  is  a  catchup  period 
But  bear  in  mind  that  our  Federal  judges 
i-eceive  $30,000  a  year  in  the  distiict 
courts  and,  I  believe.  $32,000  a  year  in 
the  circuit  courts,  as  against  S22.5G0  lor 
the  referees.  Bear  in  mind  that  a  Fed- 
eral judge  pays  nothing  toward  his  re- 
tirement benefits.  When  he  retires,  aftjr 
10  years  of  service,  at  age  70,  he  retires 
at  full  pay.  He  makes  no  contribution  to 
the  letirement  system.  He  may  retire 
after  15  years  of  service  at  age  65.  So  we 
are  dealing  with  a  judicial  officer  jutt  as 
we  are  with  a  Federal  judge.  Yet  we  ai'e 
giving  him  none  of  the  comparable  ben- 
efits. 

This  bill  is  endorsed,  as  I  say,  by  the 
Judicial  Conference.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  drew  the  original  draft.  I  am  sure 
I  do  not  have  to  explain  to  this  body  who 
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the  Judicial  Conference  is.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Bankruptcy  Con- 
ference, the  American  Bar  Association, 
and,  I  beiie\e.  the  American  Judicature 
Society,  many  of  our  State  and  local 
bars,  and  has  widespread  support 
thi-oughout  the  legal  community. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nelson  in  the  chair  1 .  The  committee 
amendments  have  not  been  agreed  to  yet. 
They  would  have  to  be  acted  on  before  an 
amendment  could  be  offered. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  entertain  this  amendment,  I  ask  that 
the  committee  amendments  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be 
considered  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  com- 
mittee amendments  are  agreed  to  and 
the  bill  is  considered  as  original  text 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
this  amendment  to  be  pending,  and  will 
discuss  it  later,  after  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  completed  his  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  the  language  commencing 
on  page  1.  line  10.  down  to  and  including 
line  7  on  page  2:  and  to  strike  the  lan- 
guage beginning  on  page  3.  line  3,  down 
to  and  including  line   15  on  page  3. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
present  time  I  merely  wish  to  state  that 
the  amendment  strikes  out  the  retire- 
ment provisions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  refer- 
ees in  bankruptcy  are  judges  of  the 
bankruptcy  courts  and  are  presently  un- 
der the  regular  civil  sei'vice  letirement 
law  which  requires  over  40  years  of  serv- 
ice to  reach  maximum  retirement  bene- 
fits. To  find  persons  of  necessary  expe- 
rience and  judicial  temperament  ap- 
pointees are  usually  40  to  45  years  of  age 
and  cannot  attain  length  of  service  to 
attain  satisfactoi"y  retirement  under 
present  law.  This  bill  would  enable  a  ref- 
eree to  realize  maximum  annuity  bene- 
fit in  32  years  instead  of  41  years. 

To  attract  top-quality  men  for  these 
judicial  positions  and  to  persuade  them 
to  relinquish  a  good  law  practice  the 
Government  must  provide  adequate  com- 
pensation, security  of  tenure,  and  bet- 
ter retirement.  The  present  maximum 
salary  of  a  full-time  referee  is  S22.500  a 
year  and  the  term  of  office  6  years.  This 
bill  would  correct  the  retirement  and 
tenure  situations  and  enable  the  course 
to  attract  and  hold  top  quality  lawyers 
for   these   important   judicial   positions. 


Referees  take  the  same  oath  and  should 
have  the  same  qualifications  as  Federal 
judges  who  have  lifetime  tenure,  higher 
salaries,  and  retirement  on  full  compen- 
sation. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  this  bill 
will,  in  a  large  measure,  through  length- 
ening the  terms  and  through  improving 
the  retirement  system,  attract  better  men 
to  this  area  of  law,  which  is  growing 
every  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quomm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
until  not  later  than  1:45  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  lat  12  o'clock  and  44  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1  o'clock 
and  42  minutes  p.m..  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Gore 
in  the  chair » . 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC  INDICATORS  SHOW 
SLOWDOWN  IN  APRIL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  two  distinguished  economists 
appeared  before  our  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  both  of  whom  made  remarks 
on  the  outlook  for  the  economy.  Eco- 
nomics Prof.  Lester  C.  Thurow  of  Har- 
vard University  pointed  out  that  vir- 
tually every  econometric  model  shows — 
if  you  program  into  it  the  tax  increase 
and  the  expenditure  reduction  which  are 
now  pending  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  apt^ear  almost  .'ure  to  pass — 
that  we  will  have  a  recession  in  1969.  Dr. 
Gerhard  Colm,  chief  economist.  National 
Planning  Association,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  economists  In  the  Na- 
tion, says  the  proposed  increase  in  taxes 
and  reduction  in  spending  will  result  in 
an  increase  in  unemployment,  next  year, 
of  from  500.000  to  1  million  additional 
persons. 

I  also  point  out  that  the  business  cycle 
developments  during  the  past  month 
have  changed  the  situation  dramatically 
from  what  it  was  in  March.  The  figures 
for  April,  which  have  just  become  avail- 
able, show  that  of  the  21  available  series 
of  lending  indicators,  only  six  series  were 


pointing  up  in  April,  compared  to  16 
series  in  March.  In  other  words,  whereas 
in  March  the  indicators  indicated  we 
were  passing  into  an  expansionary  period 
in  our  economy,  in  April,  the  most  re- 
cent month  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able, the  indications  are  the  economy  is 
already  contracting,  already  mo\1ng 
downhill,  even  before  the  Senate  passes 
fiscal  legislation,  that  is.  an  increase  in 
taxes  and  a  cut  m  expenditures,  which 
is  bound  to  push  the  economy  down  fast- 
er and  farther. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
indicating  these  changes  and  a  letter  of 
transmittal  explaining  the  changes  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Tlicre  being  no  objection,  the  table 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

May  31.  1968. 

MEMORANDUM 

To:  Senator  Willum  Proxmire. 

From:  John  R.  Stark. 

Subject:  Summary  of  economic  indicators. 

-Attached  Is  a  summary  table  from  the  May 
issue  of  Business  Cycle  Developments  con- 
taining the  data  on  leading  indicators  for 
the  month  of  April. 

Of  the  21  available  series  on  leading  indi- 
cators. 6  series  were  pointing  up  In  April 
compared  to  16  series  in  March.  Among  the 
series  which  showed  declines  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Average  work  week:  40.4  hours  in  April 
compared  to  40.7  In  March. 

Nonagricultural  placements — all  indus- 
tries: Down  8  percent  from  March  to  April. 

New  orders,  durable  goods  industries: 
Down  '2.6  percent  in  April  compared  to 
March,  which  was  up  5.2  percent  from 
February. 

Contracts  and  orders,  plant  and  equip- 
ment: Down  6  1  percent  in  April  after  rising 
5.0  percent  In  March. 

New  building  permits,  private  housing: 
Down  5  8  percent  in  April  after  rising  12 
percent  in  March  and  23.5  p>ercent  in  Feb- 
ruary 

Industrial  materials  prices:  Down  18  per- 
cent in  April  after  climbing  06  percent  in 
March. 

Ratio,  price  to  unit  labor  cost,  manufac- 
turing: Down  0.3  percent  in  April  after  ris- 
ing 0.3  percent  in  the  previous  month. 

The  series  which  Increased  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

New  orders,  machine  and  equipment  indus- 
tries: Up  4.6  percent  in  April  and  2.7  percent 
in  March. 

Private,  nonfarm  housing  starts:  Up  2  3 
percent  in  April,  down  2  1  percent  in  March, 
and  up  4.8  percent  in  February. 

Buying  policy,  production  materials,  com- 
mitments of  60  days  or  longer:  Up  6.2  per- 
cent in  April  and  4  9  percent  In  March. 

Stock  prices.  500  common  stocks:  Up  7  4 
I^ercent. 

Change  in  U.S.  money  supply:  Up  2  64  per- 
cent. 

Among  the  major  coincident  and  lagging 
indicators,  the  following  changes  occurred 
for  the  month  of  April: 

Employees  in  nonagricultural  establish- 
ments: lip  0.2  percent. 

Unemployment  rate:   3.5  percent  in  April, 
down  slightly  from  3.6  percent  in  March. 
Industrial  production:  Unchanged. 
Personal  income:   Up  0.5  percent  in  April 
after    rising    11    percent   in   March   and    13 
percent  In  Feb.'-uary. 

Sales  of  retail  stores:  Down  1.7  percent 
In  April,  after  rising  2.7  percent  In  March. 
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Labor  cost  per  unit  of  output,  manufac- 
turing: Up  0.5  percent  in  April. 

Commercial  and  industrial  loans  outstand- 
ing: Up  3.1  percent. 

The  Labor  Department's  recent  release  on 
prices  for  the  month  of  April  shows  an  In- 
crease for  the  Consumer  Price  Index  of  03 
percent  over  March — 4.0  percent  above  the 
April   1967  level    From  March  to  April,  non- 


durables  rose  0.3  percent  (frxxl  and  bever- 
ages at  home,  0.6  percent;  apparel  and  acces- 
sories. 0.6  percent;  and  household  furnish- 
ings and  supplies,  0.6  percent*,  durable 
goods.  0.2  percent  and  consumer  services,  0.3 
percent  i  medical  care  services  prices  0.5  per- 
cent) . 

The  Wholesale  Price  Index  rose  0.1  percent 
In    April    and    another    0.1    percent   in   May. 

BASIC  DATA-CHANGES  OVH?  4  LATEST  MONTHS 


Prices  of  Industrial  commcxlities  were  up  (2 
percent  in  April,  but  down  0.2  percent  in 
May.  Significant  price  declines  occurred  in 
primary  copper  and  copper-based  products 
reflecting  the  strike  settlement.  Iron  ..nd 
steel  scrap  prices  also  declined.  It  is  intere.'^t- 
inu  to  note  that  the  decline  in  industri.il 
prices  from  April  to  May  was  the  first  since 
June  1964. 


Comparative  measures 


Current  performance 


Secies 


Average  percent  change  < 


April  1967     April     1953  to 
to  date        1967        1%7 
(with       to  date    (with- 
sign)'    (without     out 
sign)'    sign)*' 


Duration 
(months) 


Basic  data  > 


Percent  change  - 


Aver- 
age '' 


Current 
direc- 
tion' 


Unit  of  measure 


February 
1968 


March 
1958 


April 
1968 


January 

to 

February 

1968 


February 
to 

March 
1968 


March 
to 

April 
1968 


LEADING   INDICATORS 

I    Employment  and  unemployment 

Marpinal  emplovment  adiustments: 

;    Averase  workweeK.   production  workers, 
manufacturing  ■ 
30    ^o«ag<icultural    placements,    all     ndus- 

tries. 
2    Accession  rate,  manulacluring 
5.  Average  weekly    nit  al  claims.  State  un- 
employment insurance  (  nverted)  - 
3.  Layoff  fate,  manufacturing  (inverted)  -. . . 

Ill    Fued  capital  investment 

Foniation  of  business  enterprises: 

J8    Index  of  net  business  formation  » 

13    New  business  incorporations 

New  investment  commitments: 

6  New  orders,  durable  goods  industries  •, . . 

94    Construction  contracts,  value  .    

10  Contracts  and  orders,  plant  and  equip- 
ment 

11.  New  capital  appropriations,  manufac- 
turing 1- 

24    New  orders,   machinery  and  equipment 

industries 
9    Construction  contracts,  commercial  and 
industrial  buildings. 

7  Private  nonfarm  housing  starts. .-    -    .    . 
29.  New  building  permits,  private  housing  *. . 

IV.  Inventories  and  inventory  investment 

Inventory  nvestment  and  purchasing: 

21.  Change  in  business  nventories.  all  indus- 
tries.- ' 

31.  Change  in  book  .alue,  manufacturing  and 

trade  inventories    " 

37.  Purchased  materials,  percent  reporting 
higher  inventories 

20.  Change  in  book  value,  manufacturers'  in- 
ventories of  materials  and  supplies." 

26  Buying  policy,  orod.  materials,  commit- 
ments 60  days  or  longer." 

32.  Vendor    oertormance,    percent   reporting 

slower  leliveries.'' 
25.  Change   n  u  filled  orders,  durable  goods 
industries  '• 

V.  Prices,  costs,  and  profits 


Sensitive  commodity  prices: 

23,  Industrial  materials  puces  • '' 

Stock  prices 

19   Stock  prices.  500  common  stocks  '  ". 

Profits  and  proht  margins: 

16.  Corporate  profits  after  taxes  ' " 


c 

0.5 

0.5 

2.2 

1     Hours  

40. 7 

40.7 

!■  40.  4 

+1.2 

0 

-0  7 

-  3 

3.1 

2.1 

2.0 

1     Thousands 

479 

494 

'"  455 

-3.8 

-3.1 

-7,9 

-.3 

^2.3 

4  5 
6.5 

4.6 

5.3 

2.2 
1.7 

1     ler  100  employees 

1    Thousands 

4.5 
199 

w  4  (J 
188 

(») 

190 

0 
+7.0 

-11.1 
-5.5 

(") 

-1.1 

Ratio,  profits  to  income  originating, 
corporate,  all  industries  " 

18.  Profits  perdollar  of  sales,  manufacturing'^. 

17.  Ratio,  price  to  unit  labor  cost,  manu- 
facturing,' 

VI,  Money  and  credit  i 

Flows  of  money  and  credit; 

98.  Change  in  money  supply  and  time  de- 
posits' 

35    Change  in  US   money  supply  " 

33,  Change  111  mortgage  debt  "    .... 

113    Change  in  consumer  installment  debt  "♦. 

112    Change  in  business  loans" 

110    Total  private  borrowing" 

Credit  difficulties: 

14,  Liabiiitiesof  businessfailures  (inverted-). 
39    Delinquency  rate,  installment  loans,  30 
days  and  over  (inverted  ■) 

ROUGHLY  COINCIDENT  INDICATORS 

I,  Employment  and  unemployment 

Job  vacancies. 

301.  Nonagricultufal  job  openings  unfilled.. 
46.  Help-wmted  advertising.. 
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.  04        3.  00        2.  49 
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1.8 
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1.6 
1.8 

9.2 

1.9 

1.5 

1.6 
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5.3 
1.5 
2.4 
1.6 
1.8 
3.1 
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2.6 

2.4 

9.2 
7.6 
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1     Per  100  employees. 


1  1957-59  =  100 

1  Number  - 

1  Billion  dollars 

1  1957-59  =  100. 

1  Billion  dollars. 
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.do. 
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18.014 

I-' 24.  83 
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'-■  6. 62 

1'  5.  57 

1-  4.  49 
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1    1.3 
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113  6  (11) 
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1     Million  square  feet  floor 
space. 

1     Annual  rate,  thousands 1-1.499 

1     1957-59=100 120.0 


3  Annual  rate,  billion  dollars..  '-+2.7 

3 do - "  ^3.4 

3    Percent 53 

2  Annual  rate,  billion  dollars  .  1  — ,  2 

2    Percent.. 61 

2  do 55 

1    Billion  dollars i^ +.  18 


1-4.61 

66.61 

1-1,468 
1-121.4 


1'  4.82 

47.09 

1  1.590 
'■114.4 


1"  -2.  3 
52 

1-1  -0.  7 
64 
54 

1-'  +.  94 


(1') 

51 
(") 
68 

52 

1"  ~.  51 


-.9 
-4.6 

-.2 
-1,9 
-4,7 

-4.1 

-7.8 

-4,8 

-4.8 
-23.5 


-6.5 
-3.8 

-3.6 

-.5 

-4.7 

-10.0 

+.64 


-7.1 


-.8 
-.2 

-5.2 
-12.8 
-5.0 


-2.7 

-8.5 

-2.1 
-1.2 


-1,1 
-1.9 

-.5 
-4.9 
-1.8 

-.76 


1  1957-59  =  100. 
1  1941-43  =  10.. 


99.5 
90.75 


9  Annual  rate,  billion  dollars.  ">  52. 2 

6  Percent.... '^2.5 

3  Cents (") 

1  1957  59  =  100 1-99.2 


100.  1  98.3 

89. 09         95  67 


1-  99.  5        1   99.  2 


1     Annual  rate,  percent. 


h4.  20       -1-8.16    '»+5. 16 


+1.20 


-3.96 


+.94 

4.88 

2.89 

1.4 

+.58 

2.56 

1.34 

1.5 

-r.38 

.78 

.86 

1.6 

+.87 

9.27 

2.77 

1.6 

+2.8 

12.7 

11.0 

6.7 

-2.8 

22.0 

19.6 

1.5 

-4.3 

6.4 

2.7 

5.2 

2  do  .         0.00        +5.88     '"^8.52 

1  Annual  rate,  billion  dollars..     +19.20  '"+17.96         (") 

3  .    do  ^6.79        +6.79        (") 

2  do.- -2.28        +4.07  '"-^19,64 

3  Annual  rate,  million  dollars.  '»65.564 


4    Million  dollars. 
2    Percent 


81,06 
1.51 


80,46 


0,43 


(") 


(") 


(11) 
(1-) 


-2  6 
-17.0 
-6.1 


-4.6. 
-29  3 


-8  3 
-5.  S 


(■') 

-1.9 
(11) 

-6.2 
-3.7 
-.43 


-0.3  -0.6            -l.S 

-4.5  -1.8           -7,4 

+4.2 

+2.5 

(")         - -      - 

-.4  +.3             -.3 


-3.00 


-6.60 
+.71 

+2.01 
-14.81 
-14  8 

-5.88 
-1.24 

0 
-r6.35 

+2.64 

(») 

(") 

-15.  57 

+30.5 
-rl3.2     . 

+.7 

0 
(■') 

.4 
4 

2.1 
3.2 

3,1 

3.0 

3,7 

3.0 

4    Thousands 

1     1957  59  =  100 

360 
193 

368 
'-•  202 

1"  370 
■    188 

+  1,1 
+4,9 

+2,2 
-r4.7 

+,5 
-6.9 

June 


4, 


1968 
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BASIC  DATA-  CHANGES  OVER  4  LATEST  MONTHS-Contmued 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Comparative  measures 

Average  percent  change  '  -'         Duration 
(months) 


Current  performance 


Series 


April  1%7     April      1953  to 
to  date        1967         1967 
(with       to  date    (with- 
sign)J     (without     out 
sign)'    sign)<: 


Aver- 
age' 


Current 
direc- 
tion " 


Unit  of  measure 


Basic  data  ' 


February 
1968 


Percent  ch.^nge  • 


March 
1968 


April 
1968 


ROUGHLY    COINCIDENT    INDICATORS— -Con. 

Comprehensive  employment: 

511.  Man-hours  in  nonagricultural  establish- 
ments. 

41.  Employees  in  nonagricultural  establish- 

ments.* 

42.  Total  nonagricultural  employment 

Comprehensive  unemployment: 

43  Unemployment  rate,  total  (inverted-) ' 
45.  Average  weekly  insured  unemployment 

rate,  State  (inverted  0 
40.  Unemployment  rate,  married  males  (in- 
verted ■). 

II.  Production,  incnme,  consumption, 
and  tiade 

Comprehensive  production: 

49    GNP  in  current  dollars  11 

50.  GNP  111  1958  dollars  13 

47.  Industrial  production' 

Comprehensive  income: 

52.  Personal  income  "  .   

53.  Wages,  salaries  in  mining,  manufactur- 

ing, construction. 
Comprehensive  consumption  and  trade: 

816.  Manufacturing  and  trade  sales" -.. 

57.  Final  sales''. 

54.  Sales  of  retail  stores  •• 


III.  Fixed  capital  investment 

Backlog  of  investment  commitments: 

96.  Unhlied  orders,  durable  goods  industries  . 

97.  Backlog  of  capital  appropriations,  manu- 

lacturingi' 

V.  Prices,  costs,  and  profits 

Comprehensive  v;holesale  prices: 

55,  Wholesale  prices,  industrial  commodities". 
58,  Wholesale  prices,  manufactured  goods 's.. 

VI.  Money  and  credit 


Bank  reserves: 

93.  Free  reserves  "(inverted-)".. 
Money  market  interest  rates; 

114.  Treasury  bill  rate" 

116.  Corporate  bond  yields" 

115.  Treasury  bond  yields  " 

117.  Municipal  bond  yields" 


LAGGING  INDICATORS 
I.  Employment  and  unemployment 

Long-duration  unemployment; 

502.  Unemployment  rate,  persons  unem- 
ployed 15  weeks  and  over  (invert- 
ed-) 9.. .      .  - - 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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+.2 

,6 

.4 

2.8 

+.3 

,3 

.3 

4.9 

+.2 

,3 

.4   * 

2.2 

-  .3 
-1.7 

4.3 
4.3 

3.8 

4.2 

2.7 
5.0 

+  1.8 


III.  Fixed  capital  investment 

Investment  expenditures; 

61.  Business  expenditures,  new  plan    and 

equipment "  1  -- 

505.    Machinery   and   equipment   sales  and 
business  construction  expenditures. . . 

IV.  Inventories  and  inventory  investment 

Inventories; 

71.   Book    value,    manufacturing   and   trade 

inventories  '. . .  

65.    Book  value,  manufacturers  inventories  of 
finished  goods - 


V.  Prices,  costs,  and  profits 

Unit  labor  costs; 

63   Labor  cost  (current  dollars)  per  unit  of 
gross   product  (1958   dollars),    nonfin, 
Corp. I- 
62.  Labor  cost  per  unit  of  output,  manufac- 
turing.* 

VI.  Money  and  credit 

Outstanding  debt: 

66.  Consumer  installment  debt      

72.  Commercial    and    industrial    loans   out- 
standing.- 

Interest  rates  on  business  loans  and  mortgages; 

67.  Bank    rates    on    short-term    business 

loans.*  1- 1' 
118   Mortgage  yields,  residential  '■ 


+.7 
+.3 


+.2 
-r.2 


-1.4 


-1.8 


-1.0 
+.4 


+.5 
-.7 


-2  3 
+.8 


2     Annual  rate,  billion  man-        1-135.26     'M35.00     "134.78 

hours. 
7     Thousands 67.712     '-67.813     '"67.921 


1 


do 71.604 


71.788        71.656 


2    Percent. 
2  do.. 


4.7 


5.9 


3.4 


.do. 


3.7 
2.3 

1.7 


3.6 
2.2 


1.7 


3.5 
2.1 

1.5 


Janiiaiy 

to 

Februaiy 

1968 


■  1.7 

.9 

•  .6 

-5.7 

0 


Febiiiaiy 

to 

March 

1968 


.2.7 
:4.3 


-6.2 


.7 


1.4 
5.4 


.2 
.2 


5.7 

12.4 


4.1 
3.3 


3    Billion  dollars 
6     ...  do      .   .. 


'-  79.  32 


1-80.26       '80.77 
'20.53 


50 

99 

93 

2.1 

3    Million  dc 

liars 

3  n 

5.1 

6  4 

2  6 

2    Percent 

1  7 

2.6 

1.8 

2.7 

1     .      do  . 

1  4 

2.6 

1.7 

2.8 

1           do.. 



1.6 

3.0 

2.5 

2.6 

1      .do. 

46     1957  59-100 KI8.  3 

12  do  108,6 


1-  4-38 


1"8,6 
108.9 


108.8 
109.0 


-315       '  -420 


1.2 


-.5 
r.5 


106 


1.4 


2,4 
1,6 


.4 
.7 

1.0 


6,3 


3,1 


,5 
1,2 


.5 
,6 


1,0 


2,3         2.2 
.9  .6 


4.1 


17.4 

1.9 


6.8 
3.6 

9.2 
2.5 


13.5 
3.7 


7.9 
10.6 


18    Percent. 


0.6  0.6  0.5 


9    Billion  dollars '-141.62     '141.81         (") 

5  ._.     do-.   '•27.85        '28.06  (") 


27     Dollars ----     "'0.734 

1     1957  59  =  100 '109.5      '109.4      '109.9 


-.2 
-.5 

rl.2 

-.9 


82     Million  dollars. 
2  ...  do    


6     Percent 
2  do- 


77,853        78.419         (") 
65.450        65,789    ■   67.844 


6.36   .- 

6.78  6.83  6  94 


March 

to 
April 
1968 


-.2 
•  .2 
-.2 

•2.8 

■  4.5 

11.8 


-2.2 
rl.2 

+.3 

2,2 

1,2 

.6 

1.5 
1.2 
1.0 

19.3 

10.2 

3.5 

87 

12 
3 

Annual  rate,  billion  dollars 

do 
1957  59-100 

1  826.7   . 

689.7 
1  161.9 

'   162.7 

.   162.7 

+  ?,4 

:  1.5 

■  .4 

.5 

U 

-.7 

-,6 

.7 
.8 

.5 
,8 

5.3 
2,9 

30 
3 

Annual  rate,  biilian  dollais  . 
...do           ...  

'-  659.  4 
173.9 

'-666.5 
1-174.5 

1   670.  1 
'175.2 

1.3 
-2.1 

•  11 

■  .5 
4 

-.8 

+2,1 
^.5 

1,1 
2,1 
1,3 

10 
1.4 
.9 

2.3 

34.8 

2.2 

5 

120 
1 

Million  dollars                   -. 
Annual  rate,  bdlion  dollars  . 
Million  dolMis 

'-  92.  595 
1-  824.  0 
'-  27,  399 

1  94.327 
'-23.129 

(") 

i'27,64u 

1.1 
^3.2 
*1.2 

■  1.9 
•2.7 

(") 
-1.7 

■  1.2 
-.4 


.3 
r.3 


-353 


-  .6 


+.2 

-.1 


■  lu5 


4.97 

5.14 

5.35 

-2.2 

3  4 

■  4.3 

6.57 

6.80 

6.79 

0 

3  5 

-.1 

5.16 

5.39 

5.28 

-.4 

-  4.5 

-2.0 

4.31 

4.54 

4.34 

-.5 

-5.3 

-4.4 

16.7 


6    Annual  rate,  billion  dollars..        ''64,80  +3.3     — 

1  do '72.25       173,17         (1')  -1.3  -1.3        (") 


.  1         (") 
.8  (") 


^.7 
-.  1 

-.7 
r.5 

(") 
•3.1 

6  7 

-.4 

+.7 

-1.6 
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June 


-*» 


1968 


Comparative  measures 


Current  perlormance 


Series 


Average  percent  change  ■ 


April  1967     April      19S3  to 
to  date        1967        1967 
(with       to  dale    (with- 
sigii)'     (without     out 
sign)'  sign)'-" 


Duration 
(months) 


Basic  data  > 


Percent  change  < 


Aver- 
age' 


Current 
direc- 
tion ' 


Unit  ot  measure 


February 
1%8 


March 
1968 


April 
'.968 


January  February  Match 

to  to  to 

February  March  April 

1968  1968  1968 


SERIES  UNCLASSIFIED  BY  CYCLICAL  TIMING 

V  Prices,  costs,  and  profits 

Comprehen5ive  retail  prices: 
81.  Consumer  prices  >' 


VII    Foreign  trade  and  payments 

US  balance  .)f  payments: 'J" 
a    Liquidity  balance  basis  -  . 
b-  Official  settlement  basis    . 

Merchandise  trade  balance  '• 

tiport',.  excluding  mlitarv  aid 

[jpo't  orders,  durables  excluding  motor  ve- 
hicles '^  .  

Fxport  orders,  nonelectrical  machinery 

General  imports 


+.3 


.3 


89 


88 

86 

861 

86' 

87 


-16  846  308 

-104  1.221  573 

-15.0  133.1    57  7 

^1.0  6.0    3  6 

-3.0  13.0    12.6 

-2.9  7.6    6  4 

^1.5  3.1    2.9 


Vlll    Federal  Government  activities 

9?    Federal  surplus  (    )  or  dehcit  (  — ),  .lational 
income  »n'(f  product  accounts.'-'  • 

951  Fe<»eral  lecwots.  national,  income  and  prod- 

uct accOLntsi' 

952  Federal  exoerditures    national    inco:i  e  and 

I'roduct  ''■ 
101    ^lational  defense  purchases,  current  dollars  ". 

91  uetense  Deiiartr  ent  obhtial  ons,  total ... 

V).  Defense  Department  oblieation.  procurement. 
99    New  orders,  defense  products  industries  

92  Military  contract  awards  in  United  States. . . 

SERIF.S  UNCLASSIFIED  BY  CYCLICAL 
TIMING  AND  ECONOMIC  PROCESS 

fiO   Rat.o.  output  to  capacity,  manufacturing  u.    . 
851    Rstip,  inventories  to  sales,  manufacturing, 

trade. 
85?    Ratio,  unfiled  orders  lo  shipments,  manu- 

'acturers'  durable  goods. 
853    R.itio.  production  of  busi.ness  equipmrrl  to 

consumer  goods. 
E54    Ratio,  perrorsl  saving  lo  disposable  personal 

income  1^ 
855     Ratio,  nonagricultural  {ob  openings  unMIed 

to  persons  unemployed 
856.  Ratio,  average  ea'OMgs  lo  consumer  prxes 
357   Vacancy  rjte.  total  rental  housing  13  1' 


-3.7 

-2.6 

-1.9 
I-.  9 
1-4.7 

1-4.5 
-1.7 


-.3 
-  5 

-.2 

-.4 

-.1 

(-1.1 

~.\ 
-5.5 


1.3 

3.7 

2.6 

1.9 
11.6 
24.8 
20.2 
10.6 


.6 
.9 

2.2 

1.1 

7.9 

4.8 

.3 

7.0 


2.6 

2.5 

2.1 

2.3 
13.  b 
26.2 
21.4 
20.9 


2.7 

1.0 

2.0 
.9 

8.!, 

5.5 

4 


4.2 


5.1 
S.6 
1.6 
1.8 

1.4 
1.6 
1.8 


6.7 

10.4 

11.8 

.3 
1.4 
1.4 
1.6 
1.5 


8.7 
2.8 

2.0 

2.8 

4.7 

3.3 

2.4 

6.3 


32    1957-59=100 119.0  119  5  119  9  -^.3 

3    Million  dollars '<> -600  -fl.245 

3 do 10-520  +700 

1  do -rl71.2  -157.7  -248.0  -^1.9 

1  do 2.773.1  2,454.7  2.888.5  -  4 

1  .   .     do ':982  '^  941  (")  -^12.0 

2  1957-59=100 260  i"  280  (n)  -r20. 9 

2    Hflillion  dollars.. 2,601.9  2,612.4  2.640.5  -.5 


-328.9 

-11.5 

-4.2 

-7.7 

-.4 


~.l 


•405.  7 
+  17.7 


C) 

(») 


1.1 


9    Annial  rate  billion  dollars..  '»  -10.7 

9 do i>'164.b 

39 do..  1=175.6 


4-4. 


^4.6 


36 do 

1    Million  dollars 

1  do 

1     Billion  dollars 

1     Million  dollars 


'■'76.7  . 
7,615 
2.865 
12  3.77 
3, 44i 


ti,208 
1.985 

U'  5.  20 
3,124 


(") 
("> 

"4.: 
(») 


-f-3.4 

-t-8,3 

-18.  b 

<") 

-1-21.4 

-30.7 

(») 

-13.2 

-37.9 

-17.7 

-19.3 

-9.3 

(») 

3  Percert. 

5  Ratio 

1  .     do 

3  1957  59  =  100 

3  Ratio..     . 

2  .     do 

1  1957  59  =  100 

3  Percent. . .     . 


'"84,1  . 
1-  1.  53 

"■1.50 

(") 

-.4 
0 

-2.0 

(») 

3.58 

'-  3.  54 

"  3.61 

-1.4 

-1.1 

-2  0 

1-119.9 

'-  118,8 

■■■  118.6 

-1.1 

-.9 

-.2 

':  0. 066  .  - 

-12.0 

0.122 

0,129 

-'  0.137 

-5.4 

-5.7 

-6.2 

'-  116.6 

117.3 

'    116.8 

-.3 
(") 

•  .6 

-.4 

:  Average  percent  cianges  are  based  on  month-to-month  (or  quarter-to-quarter)  percent 
changes  tor  the  specihtd  periods. 

■  To  tacilitate  interpretations  ot  cyclxa  movements,  those  series  that  usually  tail  when  general 
business  activity  rises  and  rise  jvhen  business  falls  are  inverted  so  that  rises  are  shown  as  declines 
and  declines  as  rses  (see  series  3,  5.  14.  39,  40,43.  45,  93.  and  502)  Percent  changes  are  computed 
in  fe  usual  way  but  the  signs  are  reversed.  See  footnote  10  for  other    change"  qualifications. 

A.erage  computed  with  regard  to  sign. 
1  Average  comoutefl  without  regard  to  sign. 

The  peiiod  vanes  among  the  series:  however,  tor  most  series,  the  period  covered  is  1953-67. 

Average  number  of  consecutive  monthly  changes  in  the  same  direction  (see  the  explanation  lor 
•he  average  duration  of  run"  m  apo  C) 

■  Duration  ot  the  current  direction  of  change  (see  the  sign  of  the  latest  entry  in  "Current  percent 
change"  columns)  neasured  in  months.  When  there  is  no  change  between  ?  consecutive  values 
the  direction  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  that  ot  the  preceding  period 


'Series  are  seasonally  adjusted  except  for  those  series,  indicated  by  footnote  15,  that  appear 
to  contain  no  seasonal  movement  See  additional  basic  data  and  notes  in  table  2. 

*  Series  included  in  the  1956  NBER  "short  list"  of  indicators. 

'"  Preliminary 

"  Not  available. 

'■■  Revised. 

'  Quarterly  series:  figures  are  placed  in  the  middle  month  of  quarter. 

1"  Since  basic  data  for  this  series  are  expressed  in  plus  or  minus  amounts,  the  changes  are  month- 
to-month  (or  luarter-to-quarter)  differences  expressed  in  the  same  unit  ot  measure  as  the  basic 
data,  rather  than  in  percentages. 

'"  Not  seasonally  adjusted 

"  End-of-quaiter  series;  figures  are  placed  in  the  last  month  of  quarter. 

'Anticipated. 


COMPREHENSIVE  INVESTIGATION 
OF  DEFENSE  PROCUREMENT 
PRACTICES  IS  LONG  OVERDUE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress and  its  investigative  units  have 
been  turning  up  cases  of  waste.  inefiB- 
ciency,  mismanagement,  and  excessive 
profits  in  the  defense  procurement  pro- 
gram with  greater  frequency.  The  latest 
example  of  questionable  defense  pro- 
curement policy  and  practice  concerns  a 
series  of  contracts  awarded  by  the  Navy 
to  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  The 
profits  realized  on  these  contracts  were 
so  excessive  that,  after  an  investigation 
by  the  General  Accoimting  OfiBce,  the 
Government  decided  to  withhold  nearly 
$4  million  of  the  contract  price.  The  GAO 
found  that  the  profits,  which  Westing- 
house  had  stated  would  be  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  contract  price,  actually  ran  to 
about  40  percent.  Subsequent  to  the  GAO 


investigation,  the  Navy  auditors  con- 
cluded that  the  profits  were  actually 
about  60  percent. 

Westinghouse,  however,  has  insisted 
that  it  is  legally  entitled  to  full  payment, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  profits  on  these 
multimillion-dollar  contracts  amount  to 
aroimd  60  percent.  The  company  has 
been  arguing  for  payment  of  the  amounts 
withheld  and.  apparently,  these  pay- 
ments may  soon  be  made. 

This  latest  case,  once  again,  demon- 
strates the  weaknesses  in  the  defense 
procurement  program.  Certainly  no  one 
could  contend  that  a  60-percent  profit 
on  a  defense  contract  is  reasonable.  Yet, 
these  high  profits  do  not  seem  to  be  un- 
common. The  Subcommittee  on  Econ- 
omy in  Government  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, foimd  similar  instances  of  exces- 
sive profits  and  mismanagement  of  the 


defense  procurement  program  in  two  sets 
of  hearings  held  last  year.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economy  in  Government  has 
already  indicated  its  intent  to  hold  fur- 
ther hearings  into  the  defense  procure- 
ment this  year.  I  believe  a  full  and  com- 
prehensive investigation  of  defense  pro- 
curement management  practices  and 
policy  is  long  overdue,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  can  make  a  start  toward  un- 
covering the  reasons  for  the  frequency 
of  abuses  in  this  important  and  mam- 
moth program  in  the  hearings  which  we 
will  formally  armounce  in  the  near 
future. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  con- 
cerning the  Westinghouse  case  entitled 
"Pentagon  Moving  To  Pay  Profit  Called 
Excessive,"  written  by  John  W.  Finney, 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
Jime  2,  1968. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pentagon  Moving  To  Pay  Profit  Called  Ex- 
cessive— Audit  Unit  Says  Westinghouse 
Is  Entitled  to  Payment — Calls  the  Navt 
AT  Fault 

(By  John  W  Finney) 
Washington,  June  1  — The  Defeni=e  De- 
partment i.s  proposing  to  pay  the  Westing- 
house Electric  Corporation  nearly  $4-mllllon 
that  auditors  of  the  Navy  and  General  .'Ac- 
counting Office  contend  represents  excessive 
profits  on  nticlear  Submarine  contracts. 

The  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  does 
not  contest  that  Westlnghome  may  have 
made  more  profit  than  expected  on  the  con- 
tracts. But  the  agency,  the  department's 
"watchdog"  on  inlUtary  contracts,  r.rgues  the 
Navy  was  at  fault  In  approving  the  contracts 
If  they  called  for  undue  profits,  and  that 
Westinrjhouse  was  entitled  U)  the  money. 

The  case,  expected  to  he  decided  shortlv 
by  the  Defense  Department,  v.as  described  la 
general  terms  in  recent  Congres.sional  testi- 
mony by  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rlckovcr.  H-:' 
called  It  an  example  of  how  defense  contrac- 
tors were  able  to  take  advantage  of  ilic  gov- 
ernment. 

While  the  admiral  did  not  identify  tlio 
contractor,  defense  offlcials  acknowledged 
that  the  case  involved  Wesiinghousc  con- 
tracts entered  into  10  years  ago  for  reactor 
pumps  for  atomic  submarines, 

Charles  H.  Weaver,  Westlnghnu.se  vice 
president  for  government  affairs,  declined 
comment  on  the  matter  because  It  was  "not 
appropriate"  to  cils<:us.s  a  case  pending  before 
the  contract  audit  agency. 

As  described  by  Admiral  Ricko\er  and 
General  .''ccountlng  Office  reports,  this  I.s 
how  the  case  developed : 

Westinghouse  was  given  a  general  cost- 
plus-fixed-fee  contract  to  construct  reactor 
power  plants  for  nuclear  submarines.  It  was 
also  given  authority  Xo  enter  Into  negotiated 
fixed-price  subcontracts  for  components 
with  the  injunction  that  it  was  to  exercise 
"due  care"  that  reasonable  prices  be  charged 
on  the  subcontracts. 

Under  this  authority,  Westlnghouse's  Plant 
Apparatus  Division  awarded  two  contracts  to 
Westlnghouse's  Atomic  Equipment  Division — 
one  of  $8,700,360  for  84  pumps,  the  other  for 
$3.961 ,000  for  35  pumps 

The  Navy  consented  to  the  subcontracts 
but  requested  cost  breakdowns  to  help  estab- 
lish the  reasonableness  of  these  prices. 
Westinghouse  then  submitted  cost  break- 
downs indicating  that  the  prices  included 
about  a  10  per  cent  profit. 

But  on  checking  the  subcontracts  in  1962. 
the  General  Accounting  Office  concluded  that 
the  profits  actually  ran  to  about  40  per  cent 
and  that  the  government  had  been  over- 
charged about  $3-mllllon.  Navy  auditors  con- 
cluded that  the  profits  ran  to  about  60  per 
cent  and  that  the  Government  was  being 
overcharged  nearly  $4-milllon. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  recom- 
mended that  the  extra  money  not  be  paid 
on  the  ground  that  Westinghouse  had  not 
exercised  "due  care"  in  determining  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  prices  on  the  subcontracts. 
Navy  auditors  concurred,  and  also  said  that 
Westinghouse  had  submitted  false  and  mis- 
leading breakdowns. 

At  one  point,  the  case  was  referred  to  the 
Justice  Department,  which  reportedly  agreed 
that  the  charges  were  excessive  but  con- 
tended It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  fraud. 
.As  a  result,  the  case  was  referred  back  to  the 
Navy  with  a  recommendation  that  adminis- 
trative action  be  taken 

On  the  basis  of  these  findings  and  recom- 
mendations, the  Navy  decided  in  1964  to 
withhold  payment  of  nearly  $4-mllllon  to 
Westinghouse  to  recover  the  excess  profits. 
Westinghouse  appealed  this  decision  in  1965. 
and  eventually  the  appeal  was  turned  over  to 


the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency,   which 
was  established  In  1965. 

NAVY   VIEW    UPHELD 

Initially,  the  agency's  regional  office  m 
Philadelphia,  the  one  responsible  lor  audit- 
ing the  contracts.  Issued  a  preliminary  deci- 
sion upholding  the  Navy  in  disallowing  the 
$4-mlllion.  In  June,  1967.  Westinghouse  made 
a  further  appeal  to  the  aRency's  headquar- 
ters. The  agency  then  conducted  u  new  audit 
that  is  leading  to  a  conclusion  supporting 
the  Westingnouse  claim. 

William  B  Petty,  director  of  the  agency, 
said  in  an  interview  t;iat  his  office  had  not 
made  "anv  final  decision"  But,  according  to 
Admiral  Rickover.  tiie  agency  is  favorably 
considering  a  recommendation  by  its  Phila- 
delphia office,  which  has  changed  manage- 
ment since  1965,  that  the  $4-milllon  be  paid 
Westinghouse. 

The  argument  advanced  by  Westinghouse 
and  now  apparently  .iccepted  by  the  audit 
agencv,  according  to  A.dmiral  Rickover.  is 
that  the  Navy  closely  supervised  Westing- 
house's  operations,  consented  to  the  use  of 
the  fixed-prue  sabconlracts,  and  was  there- 
fore at  fault  for  the  high  profits.  As  for  the 
Westintihou.^e  breakdowns  showing  a  10  per 
cent  prclit.  Westinghouse  and  the  agency's 
Philadelphia  off.ce  ar^'ue  that  the  Ijreak- 
downs  'served  no  real  purpose." 

WINS   4-YE.\R    BATTLE 

"There  is  no  question  In  my  iiilnd  that 
the  (jovernment  will  ultimately  have  to  pay 
the  S4-million,"  Admiial  Rickover  l^jij  the 
House  Banking  Committee. 

"ThLs  c.'..sc."  he  .^aid.  "is  a  good  example 
that,  no  m.itier  what  the  circumstances,  if  a 
contractor  persists  long  en,wgh.  he  usually 
wins  hi.s  case  The  Government  is  simply  not 
organized  and  staffed  adequately  to  take  care 
of  the  Government's  interests." 

Admiral  Rickover,  meanwhile,  has  appar- 
ently won  .1  four-year  battle  with  the  Defence 
Department  and  Navy  over  excc.-s  profits  that 
he  contender  the  Navy  was  paying  Westing- 
house and  the  General  Electric  Company  to 
work  at  two  laboratories  owned  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House  com- 
mittee, the  admiral  renewed  his  complaint 
that  tlie  Navy  was  paying  the  two  companies 
$400,000  more  a  year  than  was  the  commis- 
sion for  equivalent  work  at  the  two  labora- 
tories. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Senator  Thomas  J. 
Mclntyre,  Democrat  oi  New  Hampshire,  who 
had  inquired  about  reports  in  the  New  York 
Times  about  the  Rickover  comphiints,  J  M. 
Malloy.  Deputy  A.ssistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Procurements,  said  that  the  Navy 
was  taking  action  lo  bring  its  fees  to  the 
two  companies  in  line  with  the  fees  paid  by 
the  commission 


the  part  of  this  country  that  we  are 
stanchly  cooperating  to  advance  the 
course  of  humanity  throughout  tne 
world.  1  leel  it  i.s  desirable  and  most 
necessao-  during  this  International  Hu- 
man Rights  Year,  lo  take  these  treaties 
out  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  give  them  our  complete  endorse- 
ment. I  again  ask  the  Senate  to  vote  its 
approval  of  these  treaties  and  thus  give 
credence  to  this  country's  conmiitment 
to  the  fight  lor  the  dignity  of  mankind. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  NEED  MORE  THAN 
MERE  RECOGNmON 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
special  meeting  of  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly will  be  convened  later  this  year 
to  formally  commemorate  Human 
Rights  Day.  On  that  occasion  special 
United  Nations  stamps  will  be  Lssued 
and  special  programs  highlighting  the 
v.'orldwide  battle  for  human  rights  will 
be  conducted. 

Our  country's  role  .should  not  be  lim- 
ited to  perfunctory  and  well-meaning 
acknowledgment.  We  .should,  instead, 
make  clear  our  firm  and  determined  ap- 
proval through  Senate  ratification  of 
the  Human  Rights  Conventions  on  Gen- 
ocide, Political  Rights  of  Women.  Forced 
Labor,  and  Freedom  of  Association. 

The  ratification  of  these  treaties 
would  represent  a  clear  indication   on 


AMENDMENT       OF       THE       BANK- 
RUPTCY    ACT     AND     THE     CIVIL 
SERVICE  RETIREMENT  LAW 
The   Senate   resumed   the   considera- 
tion of  the  bill  'S.  1316)   to  amend  the 
Bankruptcv  Act  and  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement law  with  respect  to  the  tenure 
and   retirement  benefits  of   referees  m 
bankruptcy. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment 
nov.-  ijcnding  at  the  desk. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CARLSON  Mr.  President,  I  .shall 
sneak  very  briefly.  I  wish  to  state  first 
that  it  is  vpiy  difficult  for  me  to  opi^ose 
any  bill  or  any  proposal  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from'  North  Dakota 
I  Mr.  BuRDicKl.  He  is  not  only  a  good 
personal  friend  cf  mine,  but  a  fellow 
member  of  the  Civil  Service  Committee. 
The  section  niv  amendment  would 
strike  from  the  bill  deals  with  the  civil 
.service  retirement  of  referees  in  bank- 
ruptcy. 

My  first  objection,  of  course,  is  that 
the  matter  has  not  been  con.sidered  by 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  C  )niniii- 
lee.  which  is  the  comm.ittec  that  deals 
with  civil  service  letirement  .Second.  I 
think  Congress  should  aive  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  position  taken  by  tlie 
Civil  Service  Commission  itself,  as  found 
in  the  committee  renort  becinninc  on 
page  6.  The  Commission  emphatically 
opposes  this  legislation  unless  there  are 
.several  changes  made. 

For  example,  the  Commission  points 
out  that  sections  2  and  4  of  the  bill— the 
sections  which  my  amendment  would 
.strike — would  amend  sections  8334<a) 
and  8339 1  c  I  of  title  5  of  the  LTnited  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  referees — keep  this 
in  mind,  now— higher  contributions  and 
a  more  uenerou.^:  annuity  formula  than 
are  applicable  to  employees  generally 

One  would  pather  from  that  statement 
tnat  referees  would  contribute  a  larser 
amount  than  regular  Civil  .Ser\-ice  em- 
ployees. But  the  facts  of  the  matter  are 
that  this  would  be  truly  an  over-sen- 
erous  addition  to  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Civil  Service  retirement 
for  referees. 

The  report  to  the  committee  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion continues  as  follows: 

In  addition  to  the  direct  increa.se  in  the 
hnnulty  computation  formula,  the  bill  in- 
directly makes  available  another  benefit.  The 
retlrenient  law  now  provides  that  when  an 
employee  has  pertormed  sufficient  s-^rvice  to 
entitle  him  to  the  maximum  annuity  i41 
years  and  11  months  if  the  salary  is  S5  000 
or  morel,  all  deductions  withheld  during 
subsequent  service,  plus  3  percent  compc.und 
interest,  are  applied  u-ward  any  deposit  due 
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fM  service  during  which  deductions  were  not 
currently  withheld  or  for  the  repayment  of 
a  refund  of  deductions  previously  received. 
Any  balance  not  so  required  is  deemed  to  be 
voluntary  contributions,  which  may  be  paid 
In  cash  at  retirement  or  used  to  purchase 
additional  annuity.  In  effect,  the  employee 
ceases  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  his  reg- 
ular annuity  when  he  has  served  nearly  42 
years 

There  are  several  other  phases  of  this 
that  I  should  read.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AMENDMENTS 

1.  On  page  2.  beginning  with  the  comma 
on  line  2.  strike  out  through  "T^  per  cen- 
tum" in  line  4.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"7'2  E>ercent". 

2.  On  page  2,  between  lines  7  and  8.  strike 
out  "From  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
amendment "  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"After  June  30.  1968. '. 

3.  On  p  I'ge  2.  strike  out  lines  11  through 
18  and  insert' in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"if  I  A  referee  in  bankruptcy  who  becomes 
75  years  of  age  and  completes  5  years  of 
service  shall  be  automatically  separated  from 
the  service  The  separation  Is  effective  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month  in  which  the  referee 
becomes  75  years  of  age  or  completes  5  years 
if  then  over  that  age.  and  pay  ends  from 
that  day  Subsections  (a),  ici,  idi.  and  (e) 
of  this  section  do  not  apply  to  a  referee  in 
bankruptcy  ' 

4  On  pase  3.  line  6.  strike  out  "per  centum" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "percent". 

5.  On  page  3.  strike  out  lines  11  through  13 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  6.  lai  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning 
on  or  after  July  1.  1968 

"(bi  In  the  case  of  a  referee  in  bank- 
ruptcy who  Is  serving  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment 01  this  Act.  the  amendment  made 
by  section  2  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  unti 
such  referee  has  completed  the  term  of  ofp^e 
under  which  he  is  serving  on  the  date 
actment  of  this  Act.' 

PURPOSE  or  .\mendme: 
The  purpcse  of  the  amendnie^j!^  Is  to  make 
technical   changes   In   thg,<b*n   to  carry   out 
recommendations   of  ^fe   U  S.   Civil   Service 

Cenimisslon. 

^PURPOSE 

The  pur^^e  of  the  bill  as  amended  Is  to 
prDvide,^*(ore  adequate  tenure  and  retirement 
benftSrfs  for  referees  in  bankruptcy 

ST.*TEMENT  ' 

The  bill  introduced  by  the  Honorable  Quen- 
tin  N  Burdick.  was  the  subject  of  a  subcom- 
mittee hearing  en  April  3.  1967. 

In  its  favorable  report  on  the  bill,  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  US.  Courts  said: 

"This  bill  was  originally  drafted  at  the 
direction  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  in  1959  by  a  special  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Bankruptcy  Committee  of  the 
Conference  The  subcommittee  was  composed 
of  District  Judge  Edward  Weinfeld  of  the 
southern  district  of  New  York,  Chairman, 
Chief  Judge  Bailey  Aldrlch  of  the  first  circuit, 
and  Circuit  Judge  Albert  V  Bryan  of  the 
fourth  circuit.  The  subcommittee  had  the 
benefit  of  the  recommendations  of  Messrs. 
Robert  J  Myers  and  John  P.  Jones  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Mrs  Charles  A.  Horsky.  then  chairman  of  the 
National  Bankruptcy  Conference.  Reginald 
W.  McDuffee.  referee  in  bankruptcy  at  Sa- 
vannah, Ga  .  president  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Referees  in  Bankruptcy.  Elmore 
Whltehurst,  Dallas.  Tex.,  editor  of  the  Con- 


ference Journal,  and  Ronald  L.  Walker,  ref- 
eree In  bankruptcy  at  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

"S.  1316  provides  (1)  that  the  term  of  office 
of  a  full-time  referee  shall  be  increased  from 
6  years  to  12  years  and  the  term  of  office  of 
a  part-time  referee  to  remain  at  6  years  a* 
at  present  Section  1  of  S  1316  amends  sec- 
tion 34a  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  increase 
the  term  of  office  of  a  full-time  referee  to  12 
years. 

"Section  2  provides  a  more  liberal  retire- 
ment plan  for  referees.  In  geheral  comparable 
to  the  retirement  benefits  now  provided  for 
Members  of  Congress  based  on  a  contribution 
of  7' 2  percent  of  the  base  pay  to  be  made 
by  the  employee  and  a  matching  7'; -percent 
contribution  by  the  employing  agency  and 
providing  a  benefit  rate  of  2' 2  percent  per 
year.  This  section  would  amend  subsections 
(a I  and  (c)  of  section  8334  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  It  would  also  amend  subsection 
10  of  section  8339  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  computation  of  ref- 
erees' service  by  multiplying  2' 2  percent  of 
the  'high-five'  average  salary  by  the  years  of 
such  service. 

"Section  3  Imposes  a  compulsory  retire- 
ment age  of  75  years  under  certain  condi- 
tions. This  section  would  amend  section  8335 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  re- 
quire compulsory  retirement  of  a  referee 
upon  reaching  the  age  of  75  years  and  com- 
pleting the  term  of  office  under  which  he  is 
servlnT;  upon  the  effective  date  of  this 
amendment. 

"Section  5  of  S.  1316  provides  that  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  re- 
tirement benefits  resulting  from  enactment 
of  this  act  shall  be  paid  from  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  and  disability  fund. 

"Section  6  of  S.  1316  provides  that  the 
amendments  shall  take  effect  an  the  flr.<:t 
day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  more 
than  60  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

"Referees  in  bankruptcy  are  judicial  offi- 
cers and  .are  paid  salaries  ranging  up  to  $22.- 
500  a  year  for  full-time  service  and  SI  1.000 
a  year  for  part-time  service.  They  are  called 
upon  to  decide  complex  issues  of  law  and 
fact  In  cases  which  may  Involve  millions  of 
dollars  and  the  property  rights  of  many  peo- 
ple. In  this  connection  It  should  be  noted 
that  in  the  fiscal  year  1967.  the  212  referees 
in  office  received  a  total  of  208. 3£9  cases. 
Including  corporate  arrangements,  real  es- 
tate arrangement,  corporate  reorganization 
proceedings,  and  straight  bankruptcy  asset 
cases.  We  believe  that  it  is  most  important 
to  attract  to  these  positions  the  best  quali- 
fied members  of  the  legal  profesjion. 

"Referees  by  reason  of  their  Judicial  func- 
tion must  be  persons  of  mature  age  and 
Judgment,  with  enough  experience  in  the 
law  to  have  attained  both  Judicial  capacity 
and  judicial  temperament.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  average  lawyer  will  not  have  attained 
these  attributes  much  under  the  age  of  40  to 
45  years.  At  the  present  time  only  7  percent 
of  the  referees  holding  office  are  under  40 
years  of  age. 

"Moreover,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  ref- 
erees in  office  have  no  previous  Federal  Gov- 
ernment service  which  would  count  toward 
retirement  Upon  accepting  appointment,  a 
full-time  referee  must  give  up  his  law  prac- 
tice entirely,  and  upon  retirement  is  pro- 
hibited from  reentering  the  practice  of 
bankruptcy  law.  The  latter  restriction  Is 
severe  but  necessary  considering  the  profes- 
sional ethics  involved. 

"In  contrast  to  the  situation  of  the  referee 
in  bankruptcy,  the  average  career  civil  serv- 
ant enters  the  service  at  an  early  age.  often 
directly  from  high  school  or  college.  The 
average  civil  service  employee  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a  fully  adequate  retirement 
while  the  referee  in  bankruptcy  has  little 
chance  to  do  so  because  of  his  insecurity  of 
tenure  and  the  mature  age  at  which  ''°  can 
expect  to  meet  the  prerequisites  of  Judicinl 
service.  Federal  Judges,  on  the  other  hand. 


may  retire  on  full  pay  at  age  70  after  10  years 
of  service  and  they  hold  office  'during  good 
behavior.'  In  other  words,  they  have  lifetime 
appointments. 

"It  IS  the  view  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
that  there  should  be  a  compulsory  retirement 
for  referees  at  age  75,  the  point  at  which 
most  professional  people  liave  passed  their 
more  productive  year.s.  This  seems  equitable 
and  m  the  best  interests  of  the  service  pro- 
vided referees  can  at  the  same  time  be  given 
a  more  adequate  retirement  plan  .similar  to 
that  now  provided  for  Members  of  Congress. 

"This  bill  has  the  support  of  the  National 
Bankruptcy  Conference,  tlie  American  Ju- 
dicature Society,  the  National  Conference  of 
Referees  in  Bankruptcy,  and  many  Slate  and 
local  Bar  Associations.  We  earnestly  recom- 
mend tlie  favorable  consideration  of  S.  1316." 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  advised  tlie 
committee  that  whether  or  not  the  bill 
should  be  enacted  involves  policy  considera- 
tion as  to  which  the  Department  of  Justice 
makes  no  recommendations. 

The  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  does  not 
recommend  the  bill. 

Attached  and  mride  a  part  of  this  report 
are  (1»  a  letter  dated  March  29.  1967,  from 
the  Administrative  Office  ol  the  U.S.  Courts, 

[2)  a  letter  dated  December  1.  1967.  from 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S    Courts. 

(3)  a  letter  dated  April  17,  1967.  from  the 
US.  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  (4)  a  let- 
ter datetl  June  19.  1967,  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

"Administrative  Office 

OP  THE  U.S.  Courts. 
■Washiiigton.  DC.  March  29.  1967. 
"Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
"Chairman.  CoinmUtef  on  t)ie  JiiAidary, 
-U.S.  .'bcnatr.  Waahinyton.  DC. 

"Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  March  21.  1967,  inquiring 
about  the  bill,  S,  1316,  90th  Congress,  to 
amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and  the  civil 
service  retirement  law  with  respect  to  tlie 
tenure  and  retirement  benefits  of  referees  in 
bankruptcy. 

"The  proposals  contained  in  S.  1316,  In  sub- 
stance, are  the  same  as  the  proposals  con- 
tained in  H.R.  2556,  88th  Congress,  which 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
approved  at  its  March  1963  meeting  and  re- 
affirmed at  its  September  1963  meeting.  More- 
over, in  general,  the  proposals  are  the  s;ime 
as  approved  by  the  Conference  at  its  March 
1960  meeting,  and  embodied  in  H,R,  5341.  87th 
Congress  which  was  approved  by  the  Confer- 
ence at  its  March  1961  meeting,  and  re- 
affirmed at  Its  September  1961,  March  1962. 
and  September  1962  meetings.  Accordingly,  I 
should  like  to  advise  you  that  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  approves 
and  recommends  the  proposals  cont.dned  m 
S.  1316. 

"Sincerely  yours. 

"William  E.  Foley. 

•'Deputy  Director." 

"Administrative  Office 

OF  THE  U.S.  Courts. 
"Washington.  D.C..  December  1.  1967. 
"Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
"U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

"Dear  Senator  E,\stland:  This  letter  is  in 
response  to  a  telephone  request  of  Mr.  Rosen- 
berger  for  a  concise  nummary  of  the  objec- 
tives of  S.  1316,  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  and  the  civil  service  retirement  law  with 
respect  to  the  tenure  and  retirement  bene- 
fits of  referees  in  bankruptcy. 

"This  bill  w.os  originally  drafted  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  in  1959  by  a  special  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Bankruptcy  Committee  of  the 
Conference.  The  subcom.mittee  was  com- 
posed of  District  Judge  Edward  Weinfeld  of 
the  southern  district  of  New  York.  Chair- 
man, Chief  Judge  Bailey  Aldrlch  of  the  first 
circuit,  and  Circuit  Judge  Albert  V.  Bryan 
of  the  fourth  circuit.  The  subcommittee  had 
the    benefit    of     the    recommendations    of 
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Messrs.  Robert  J.  Myers  and  John  P.  Jones 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Mr,  Cliarles  A.  Horsky,  then  chair- 
man of  the  National  Bankruptcy  Confer- 
ence. Reginald  W.  McDufVee.  referee  in  bank- 
ruptcy at  Savannah.  Ga..  president  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Referees  in  Bank- 
ruptcy. Elmore  Whltehurst,  Dallas,  Tex., 
editor  of  tlie  Conference  Journal,  and 
Bon.ild  L  Walker,  referee  in  b.mkruptcy  at 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

""S.  131G  provides  ill  that  the  term  of 
office  of  a  full-lime  referee  shall  be  Increased 
from  6  years  to  12  \ears  and  the  term  of 
office  of  a  part-time  referee  to  remain  at  6 
years  as  at  present  Section  1  of  S.  1316 
amends  section  34a  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
to  increase  the  term  of  office  of  a  lull-lime 
referee  to  12  years. 

■Section  2  provides  a  more  liberal  retire- 
ment plan  for  referees,  in  general  compara- 
ble to  the  retirement  benefits  now  provided 
for  Members  of  Congress  based  on  a  con- 
tribution of  71 2  percent  of  ilie  base  pay  to 
be  made  by  the  employee  and  a  matching 
7' 2  percent  contribution  by  the  employing 
.igency  and  providing  a  benefit  rate  of  2'2 
percent  per  year.  This  section  would  amend 
subsections  (a»  and  ici  of  section  8334  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code.  It  would  also 
amend  .subsection  ici  of  section  8339  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  com- 
putation of  referees'  service  by  multiplying 
2' 2  percent  of  the  high-five'  average  salary 
by  the  years  of  such  service. 

■  Section  3  imposes  a  compulsory  retire- 
ment age  of  75  years  under  certain  condi- 
tions. This  section  would  amend  section 
8335  of  title  5,  United  States  Cade,  so  as 
to  require  compulsory  retirement  of  a  ref- 
eree upon  reaching  the  rge  of  75  years  and 
completing  the  term  of  office  under  which 
he  is  serving  upon  the  effective  date  of  this 
amendment. 

Section  4  of  S.  1316  provides  that  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  re- 
tirement benefits  resulting  from  enactment 
of  this  act  shall  be  paid  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and   disability  fund. 

"Section  6  of  S.  1316  provides  that  the 
amendments  shall  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  more 
than  60  davs  after  the  enactment  of  the 
bill. 

"Referees  in  bankruptcy  are  Judicial  of- 
ficers and  are  paid  salaries  ranging  up  to 
S22.500  a  year  for  full-time  service  and  $11,- 
000  a  year  for  part-time  service.  They  are 
called  upon  to  decide  complex  issues  of 
law  and  fact  in  cases  which  may  involve 
millions  of  dollars  and  the  property  rights 
of  many  people.  In  this  connection  it  should 
be  noted  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1967.  the 
212  referees  in  office  received  a  total  of 
208.329  cases,  including  corporate  arrange- 
ments, real  estate  arrangements,  corporate 
reorganization  proceedings,  and  straight 
bankruptcy  asset  cases.  We  believe  that  it  is 
most  important  to  attract  to  these  positions 
the  best  qualified  members  of  the  legal 
profession. 

"Referees  by  reason  of  their  judicial  func- 
tion must  be  persons  of  mature  age  and 
Judgment,  with  enough  experience  in  the 
law  to  iiave  attained  both  judicial  capacity 
and  Judicial  temperament.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  average  lav.'yer  will  not  have  attained 
these  attributes  much  under  the  age  of  40 
or  45  years.  At  the  present  time  only  7  per- 
cent of  the  referees  holding  office  are  under 
40  years   of  age. 

"Moreover,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  ref- 
erees in  rfflce  have  no  previous  Federal 
Government  service  which  would  count  to- 
ward retirement.  Upon  accepting  appoint- 
ment, a  fulltlme  referee  must  give  up  his 
law  practice  entirely,  and  upon  retirement  is 
prohibited  from  reentering  the  practice  of 
bankruDtcy  law  The  latter  restriction  is 
severe  but  necessary  considering  the  pro- 
fessional ethics  involved. 


"In  contra.'t  to  the  situation  of  the  ref- 
eree in  b.mkruptcy,  the  average  career  civil 
servant  enters  the  service  at  an  early  age, 
often  directly  from  high  school  or  college. 
The  average  civil  service  employee  has  an 
opportunity  to  earn  a  fully  adequate  retire- 
ment while  the  referee  in  bankruptcy  has 
little  chance  to  do  so  because  of  his  in- 
security of  tenure  and  the  mature  age  at 
which  he  can  expect  to  meet  the  prereq- 
uisites 01  Judicial  service.  Federal  judges, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  retire  on  full  pay 
at  age  70  after  10  years  of  service  and  they 
hold  office  'during  good  behavior.'  In  other 
words,  they  have  lifetime  appointments. 

"It  is  the  view  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
that  there  should  be  a  compulsory  retire- 
ment for  referees  at  age  75.  the  point  at 
which  most  professional  people  iiave  passed 
their  more  productive  year.s.  This  seems 
equitable  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
service  provided  referees  can  at  the  ;^ame 
time  be  given  a  more  adequate  retirement 
plan  similar  to  that  now  provided  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

■"This  bin  has  the  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Bankruptcy  Conference,  the  Ameri- 
can Judicature  Society,  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Referees  in  Bankruptcy,  and 
many  State  and  local  Bar  :issoclations.  Wc 
earnestly  recommend  the  favorable  consi- 
deration  of  S.  1316. 

"Sincerely  yours. 

"William  E.  Foley, 

"Deputy  Director." 

"U.S.   Civil   Service   Commission, 

■Wa.^nington,   DC.  April  17.  1968. 
•"Hon.  James  O.  Eastland 
"Chairman,    Committee    on    the    Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate. 

'"Dear  Mr  Chairman:  This  refers  further 
to  your  request  for  Commission  report  on 
S.  1316.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  and  the  civil  service  retirement  law  with 
respect  to  the  tenure  and  retirement  benefits 
of  referees  in  bankruptcy. 

"Section  1  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
34a  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  lengthen  the 
present  C-year  terms  of  office  for  lull-time 
referees  in  bankruptcy.  Under  this  amend- 
ment, the  terms  of  office  for  full-time  and 
i)art-tlme  referees  would  be  fixed  at  12  years 
and  6  years,  respectively,  under  each  appoint- 
ment and  reappointment.  We  would  not  op- 
pose this  change. 

■Sections  2  and  4  of  the  bill  would  amend 
sections  8334(al  and  8330(cl  of  title  5.  Unit- 
ed States  Code  to  provide  for  referees  higher 
contributions  and  a  more  generous  annuity 
formula  than  are  applicable  to  employees 
generally.  The  deduction  rate  for  referees 
would  be  increased  prospectively  from  6' 2 
to  7' 2  percent  isame  rate  as  for  Members  of 
Congress),  and  correspondingly  higher 
matching  amounts  would  be  contributed  by 
the  employing  agency.  In  lieu  of  the  present 
annuity  formula  which  jirovide  1'2  percent 
of  the  highest  5-year  average  salary  per  year 
of  service  for  the  first  5  years,  plus  1^4  per- 
cent per  year  for  the  second  5  years,  plus  2 
percent  per  year  for  years  in  excess  of  10. 
each  year  of  referee  service  iboth  past  and 
future)  would  count  at  2'2  percent.  In  effect. 
2 1 2  percent  would  replace  I'j  percent,  1'4 
percent,  and  2  percent — in  that  order — so 
that  if  referee  service  totaled  at  least  10 
years,  any  other  service  would  be  counted  at 
2  percent.  Tlie  maximum  annuity  would  re- 
iu;iin  :it  80  percent  of  average  talary. 

""In  addition  to  the  direct  increase  in  the 
annuity  computation  formula,  the  bill  in- 
directly makes  available  another  benefit  The 
retirement  law  now  provides  that  when  an 
employee  has  performed  sufficient  service  to 
entitle  him  to  the  maximum  annuity  i41 
years  .and  11  months  if  the  salary  is  .?5.000 
or  more),  all  deductions  withheld  during 
subsequent  service,  plus  3  percent  compound 
interest,  are  applied  toward  any  deposit  due 
for  service  during  which  deductions  were  not 


currently  withheld  or  for  the  repayment  of 
a  refund  of  deductions  previously  received. 
Any  balance  not  so  required  is  deemed  to  be 
voluntary  contributions,  which  may  lie  paid 
in  cash  at  retirement  or  used  to  purchase 
addltlon.U  annuity.  In  effect,  the  employee 
ceases  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  his  regular 
annuity  when  he  has  served  nearly  42  years, 
'"The  2'2-percent  annuity  forimil  1  would 
reduce  to  32  years  the  time  required  to  reach 
the  80-percent  in.iximum  For  those  referees 
who  now  iiave  over  32  but  less  than  42  years 
of  such  service,  the  annuity  to  which  pres- 
ently entitled  would  lie  increased  to  80  per- 
cent: in  addition:  excess'  deductions  would 
be  established  on  p.ist  service  In  excess  of  32 
year.<,  and  would  continue  on  all  future 
service.  Such  referees  would.  In  effect,  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  cost  of  their  lihernlized 
Ijenefits.  Those  with  less  than  32  years  would 
reach  the  maximum  10  yc.irs  .--ooner.  and 
tliercafter,  in  effect,  no  longer  contribute 
And  finally,  any  referees  who  now  have  served 
over  42  years  would  not  have  their  annuities 
increased,  but  their  'excess'  deductions 
under  present  law  would  ijc  Incrr.ised  by 
deductions  withheld  during  10  ;dditional 
years  of  prior  rervlce,  and  all  iiiture  dediic- 
tion-i  at  the  higher  rate  would  be   excess', 

"Prospectlvelv  r.Tlsina;  tlie  deduction  ,ind 
deposit  rate  for  referee  .'eryl'c  by  1  percent 
would  defray  only  a  fr.ictlon  of  the  cost  of 
the  increased  annuities  resulting  from  the 
2'2-pcrcpnt  Ijenefit  formula.  The  level  annual 
cost  of  the  benefit  liberaliz.ition  proposed  Is 
estimated  to  be  about  5  to  6  percent  of  the 
total  salatles  of  all  relerees.  If  the  matching 
principle  apparently  contemplated  were  to 
be  followed,  an  Increase  of  2' j  to  3  percent 
of  salary  in  the  contribution  rate  payable 
by  biith  relerees  and  the  fmploylng  .seency 
would  be  required  to  nuance  the  lilglier 
au:iuitles. 

"Section  3  of  the  bill  would  amend  the  tlvll 
service  reti.-emcnt  law  to  add  a  compulsory 
a?e  retirement  provision  for  referees.  The  re- 
tirement law  requires  the  automatic  Kep:ira- 
tlon  of  employees  in  general  at  or  after  age 
70  with  at  liast  15  ye.irs  of  service  Certain 
exceptions  ti  this  requlremer.t  .ire  incor- 
porated in  the  law.  one  of  which  exceptions 
covers  .'mployees  in  the  judicial  branch  ap- 
pointed to  hold  ollicc  for  a  term  of  years. 
Referees  fall  in  this  category  and  are  not  now 
.subject  to  .iny  automatic  separation  require- 
ment The  bill  would  prospectivelv  provide 
for  the  automatic  s-eparntion  ol  relerees  :-.t 
'.r  alter  age  75  with  at  least  3  year.=  of  service. 
Referees  serving  (.11  date  of  enactment  of 
this  provision  would  be  exempt  from  its 
operation  until  completion  of  their  current 
terms.  This  change  is  not  iibiection.ible. 

"Sect.on  5  of  the  bill  authorizes  use  of  tlie 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund 
to  pay  the  retirement  benefits  resulting  from 
Its  enactment, 

"Section  6  specifies  the  bill's  effective  date 
;is  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  more  than  sixty  days  after  its  date  of 
enactment. 

"The  Commission  cannot  concur  in  the 
creation  of  this  special  computation  plan  for 
referees.  No  justification  Is  evident  tor  sin- 
cling  them  out  to  receive  a  material; v  higher 
benefit  than  allowable  under  the  retirement 
law  to  all  other  officers  and  employees  in 
the  executive  and  judicial  branches  of  the 
United  States.  Discrimination  resulting  from 
such  enactment  would  undoubtedly  be 
noted  and  the  precedent  so  established  cited 
by  other  officer  and  eniployee  groups  seeking 
similar  treatment.  It  is  therefore  ureed  that 
the  provisions  contained  In  sections  2  and 
4  be  deleted  from  the  bill. 

"'The  Commission  accordingly  recommends 
that  favorable  consideration  not  be  eiven  S. 
1316  In  its  present  form.  If  amended  ii^;  sug- 
gested, however,  by  deletion  of  sections  2  and 
4.  the  Commission  would  offer  no  objection 
to  its  other  provisions  which  limit  appoint- 
ments  of   full-time   referees   :ind   part-time 
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referees  to  12  years  and  6  years,  respectively, 
and  Impose  a  mandatory  retirement  age  of 

75. 

"If  further  consideration  Is  to  be  given  to 
section  2-5  of  the  bill,  certain  technical 
amendments  are  necessary  to  conform  the 
sections  to  the  style  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  enacted  into  positive  law  by 
Public  Law  89-554.  For  example,  the  style 
of  title  5  does  not  permit  the  use,  in  the 
text  thereof,  of  such  phrases  as  which  begins 
on  or  after  the  effective  dat«  of  this  amend- 
ment •  Such  an  effective  date  provision 
should  appear  in  a  separate  section  of  the 
bill.  The  Commission  wUl  be  happy  to 
furnish  such  technical  asslst-ance  in  this 
regard  as  may   be  requested 

•'The  Bureau  of  the  Budciet  advises  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program  there  U  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  report. 

"By  direction  of  the  Commission: 

"Sincerely  yours. 

■John  W  Macy.  Jr., 

■■Chairman. ' 

"U.S  Department  of  Justice. 
-Washingloii.  DC.  June  19.  1967. 
"Hon.  James  O   Easti..and. 

■■ChaTrman,  -Oommittee    on    the    Judiciary. 
U.S.  Senatf!.  Wa.s/itng£on.  D.C. 

•  Dear  Se.-:ator:  This  Is  in  response  to  your 
request  for  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  S  1316.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  and  the  civil  service  retirement 
law  with  respect  to  the  tenure  and  retire- 
ment benefit.;;  o:  referees  ia  bankruptcy. 

•The  bill  would  increase  the  terms  of  ap- 
pointments and  reappointments  of  full-time 
referees  In  bankruptcy  from  6  to  12  years. 
The  terms  o;  part-time  referees  would  con- 
tinue to  be  6  years  Retirement  deductions 
would  be  increased  from  6'^  to  7^  percent 
and  ann'.iities  -A^ould  be  increased  by  the  use 
of  the  2' J -percent  formula  now  applicable  to 
legiila'.i-.e  employees  instead  of  the  lower 
rate  no'.v  used  for  referees  and  Government 
employees  generally  -A.  new  subsection  num- 
bered I  f  I  would  be  added  to  section  8335  of 
title  5.  United  States  Cjde.  to  provide  for 
mandatory  retirement  upon  reaching  75 
years  of  age  and  completion  of  at  least  5 
years  of  service  For  those  serving  on  the 
date  of  enactment,  the  completion  of  their 
terms  would  be  substituted  for  the  5-year 
req'airement. 

•Whether  or  not  this  legislation  should  be 
enacted  involves  policy  considerations  as  to 
which  the  Department  of  Justice  makes  no 
recommendation. 

"The   Bureau   of   the  Budget  has  advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of    this   report    from    the   standpKJint   of   the 
administrations  program 
"Sincerely. 

"Ramsey  Clark, 
•'.Attorney  Gerieral." 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 

President,  will  the  Senator  y'eld? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  support  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  In  addition,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  under  the 
e.xisti.ig  law  it  takes  41  years  and  a 
fraction  of  service  for  a  referee  to  re- 
ceive the  maximum  amount  of  annuity 
to  which  he  would  be  entitled.  But  as  a 
result  of  the  formula  under  this  bill. 
if  he  served  40  years  not  only  would  he 
get  a  substantial  increase  in  his  pension 
rights  but  he  would  also  collect  retro- 
actively a  refund  on  the  payments  made 
for  the  preceding  8  years.  Once  this 
formula  is  adopted  he  would  reach  the 
maximum  after  32  years  of  sei'vice.  Not 
only  would  he  get  the  refimd  of  future 
payments,  but  he  could  collect  a  retro- 
active ref'ond  on  all  payments  made  in 


the  preceding  8  years.  This  refund  would 
be  in  addition  to  the  increase  in  his  bene- 
fits. 

The  fund  is  already  $50  billion  out  of 
balance.  Certainly  this  is  not  the  time  in 
which  to  pass  a  bonus  for  this  small 
group  of  employees. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Piesident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield.  . 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
able  friend,  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
acknowledge  that  the  section  requiring 
retirement  at  age  75  is  a  reasonable  re- 
quirement? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  present  civil  .serv- 
ice requii-einent  I  believe  requires  that  a 
person  retire  at  the  age  of  70.  This  would 
give  a  man  an  additional  5  years. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  Senator  would 
consider  that  age  70  would  be  reason- 
able? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Yes,  I  would. 
Mr.  BURDICK.  The  record  .shows  con- 
clusively that  a  referee  does  not  have 
the  understanding  or  the  qualifications 
to  be  a  referee  until  he  is  about  the  age 
of  40  to  45. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  coiTCct. 
Mr.  BURDICK.  In  order  to  get  his 
maximum  benefit.s — 80  percent  of  his 
salaiT — under  the  present  system,  one 
who  is  45  years  of  age  would  have  to  live 
and  work  until  the  age  of  87.  If  we  re- 
duce the  retirement  age  to  75.  we  would 
have  to  increase  the  annuity.  We  cannot 
have  it  both  ways.  That  is  wny  we  have 
asked  for  an  increase  in  the  annuity. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  will  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. I  want  to  pui'sue  the  second  ques- 
tion before  I  yield. 

The  Senator  says  that  there  is  an  ad- 
ditional benefit  for  those  who  serve  the 
42  years  in  that  they  get  their  contribu- 
tions plus  3  percent. 

How  many  people  are  we  talking 
about?  With  reference  to  i>eople  who 
start  serving  as  referees  at  age  45  and 
serve  for  42  years,  how  many  are  still 
living  at  age  87?  We  have  a  record  here 
showing  three  people  at  the  ages  of  84, 
87.  and  89.  They  should  not  be  there  in 
most  cases. 

When  we  are  talking  about  extra  bene- 
fits, we  are  talking  about  an  infinitesimal 
sum.  Further,  we  are  dealing  only  with 
217  people.  And  the  bankruptcy  courts 
are  loaded.  Their  caseload  has  increased 
twentyfold  since  1946. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mj'  distinguished  col- 
league knows  how  we  have  battled  in  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
to  protect  the  civil  .service  retirement 
fund. 

On  occasion  after  occasion,  we  have 
opposed  the  inclusion  of  many  groups. 
Many  people  have  been  bi-ought  into  civil 
service  retirement  who  have  some  con- 
nection with  the  Grovernment.  We  have 
opposed  it. 

We  proi>ose  here  to  open  up  the  field 
to  a  new  group. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  We  have  to  do  some- 
thing to  attract  people  from  the  legal 
profession.  This  position  requires  men  of 
experience  and  skill.  We  will  not  get 
highly  qualified  people  who  are  willing 
to  leave  their  law  practices  if  the  posi- 
tion is  not  made  more  attractive  than  at 
present.  We  cannot  require  them  to  re- 


tire at  age  75  when  they  start  later  in 
life.  We  either  have  to  retire  them  later 
or  increase  the  annuity,  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Or  increase  the 
salaries. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  sur- 
prised at  the  statement  that  a  man  is  not 
qualified  for  the  position  until  he  reache.*; 
the  age  of  45 — and  I  do  not  know  how 
many  referees  arc  between  the  ages  of 
40  and  45.  but  I  point  out  that  7  percent 
of  them  are  below  the  age  of  40. 

Are  we  being  told  that  7  percent  of  the 
referees  are  unqualified  and  not  fit  to 
hold  ofQce.  If  so.  why  were  they  ap- 
pointed? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  did  not  say  they  were 
not  qualified.  I  .said  that  is  the  agi 
limit. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Perhap.^ 
we  should  change  the  practice.  I  agree 
fully  that  those  who  are  over  80  should 
be  retired.  Reappointments  near  that 
age  are  wholly  unjustified  and  should 
not  have  been  made. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  To  require  retirement 
at  age  75.  we  would  have  to  increase  the 
annuity.  Otherwise,  a  man  would  have 
to  work  to  age  80  before  he  would  qualify 
for  80  percent  of  his  salary. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Since 
when  do  we  have  to  retire  every  public 
servant  at  80  percent  of  his  salary  to 
get  rid  of  him?  If  a  man  has  been  work- 
ing in  private  practice  imtil  he  reaches 
the  age  of  50  he  should  have  been  able 
to  set  something  aside.  Otherwise.  I 
would  say  that  the  man  may  not  be 
qualified  for  the  job. 

Certainly,  we  should  not  be  required 
to  put  everybody  on  the  pension  roll  at 
80  percent  of  his  salary  just  becau.se  he 
holds  public  office — not  even  if  he  is  a 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  We  are  talking  about 
select  people  that  have  a  great  reponsi- 
bility  in  this  country.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars are  being  handled  in  the  bankruptcy 
courts. 

Last  year  the  bankruptcy  courts  han- 
dled over  208,000  cases.  In  1946,  they 
handled  about  10.000  cases. 

This  is  an  important  position.  Many 
of  our  people  are  affected  by  what  hap- 
pens in  these  courts  and  by  the  amount 
of  money  handled  by  these  referees. 
These  are  not  ordinary  men.  Some  of 
them  have  as  much  judicial  experience 
as  judges,  and  we  give  judges  retire- 
ment at  full  pay  for  life  at  age  70  after 
10  years  of  service. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  not  trying  to  .say  that  these 
referees  all  have  judicial  experience,  is 
he?  In  fact,  some  of  them  have  had  ver>' 
little  experience  in  court  practice. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  personal  and  name 
any  of  them,  but  I  could  name  some  who 
have  not  had  much  experience. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  men  are  experi- 
enced men. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  they 
are  not  such  a  select  bunch. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  We  are  only  dealing 
with  217  people,  and  the  impact  on  the 
fund  will  be  only  minimal. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  referees  in  bank- 
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ruptcy.  I  contend  that  they  are  a  very 
qualified  group  who  are  serving  our  con- 
stituency and  people  very  well.  However, 
I  do  contend  that  it  is  poor  policy  to 
come  in  and  attempt  to  put  a  new  group 
on  civil  service  retirement  without  hav- 
ing the  matter  come  before  the  commit- 
tee for  hearings.  It  might  be  that  we 
would  want  to  do  this  after  hearings 
have  been  held.  We  have  on  many  other 
occasions  held  hearings  when  people 
tried  to  get  included  in  the  civil  service 
retirement  program.  We  have  opposed  it. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  inopportune 
time,  with  all  of  the  disturbances  that 
we  have  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  to 
begin  to  expand  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment pi-ogram. 

The  first  thing  we  know,  we  will  have 
a  bill  over  here^as  has  been  reported 
in  the  newspapers— to  increase  our  own 
civil  service  retirement.  I  will  oppose  it. 
I  have  consistently  done  so. 

I  think  that  now  is  the  wrong  time  to 
do  it.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  provision 
will  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  have  the  Civil 
Service  Committee  meet  and  consider 
this  matter  if  our  chairman  concurs. 

I  hope  the  provision  is  stricken  fiom 
the  bill". 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  only  my  bill.  This  measure  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Judicial  Conference.  It  has 
the  support  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
.sociation.  Jie  National  Bankruptcy  Con- 
ference, the  American  Judicature  So- 
ciety, the  National  Conference  of  Ref- 
erees In  Bankruptcy,  and  many  State 
and  local  bar  associations. 

We  have  to  do  something  to  attract 
better  men  to  this  portion  of  the 
judiciary. 

If  v.e  agree  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment, we  will  not  be  doing  this,  because 
we  will  be  requiring  a  man  to  take  office 
and  serve  under  the  present  retirement 
.system  and  retire  at  age  75  and  get  50  to 
60  percent  of  the  benefits.  If  the  amend- 
ment is  asreed  to.  it  will  kill  the  bill. 

We  should  make  some  start  in  upgrad- 
ing these  referees,  who  have  increasing 
responsibilities.  Over  the  last  20  years 
their  workload  has  increased  twentyfold. 
This  is  important  to  our  country. 

Second,  the  impact  upon  the  f'jnd 
•ivould  be  minimal.  We  are  dealing  only 
with  220  people.  40  of  whom  are  on  a 
part-time  basis. 

I  as.k  that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Hart  in  the  chair  > .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas.  On  this  question  the 
.^eas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  (after  having 
voted  in  the  affirm.ative' .  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  I  Mr.  Moss).  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  fMr.  AndersonI.  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  i  Mr.  Gruening  1 ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Hill],  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  I  Mr.  iNoxnfEl  are 
absent  on  official  business. 


I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  1  Mr.  Ervin  1 ,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  FulbrightI.  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Harris], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  HartkeI, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI. 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  IMr. 
Jordan  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  Kennedy!,  the  Senator  Irom 
Missouri  IMr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  IMr.  Magnuson).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy  ] ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr.  Mc- 
GovERNl.  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  MoNTOYA  ] .  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
IMr.  Morse],  the  Senator  Irom  Utah 
I  Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land IMr.  PastoreI,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  IMr.  PellI,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  IMr.  RibicoffI,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  IMr.  SparkmanI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Yar- 
borough]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
iMr.  Kennedy  I.  the  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  I  Mr.  Magnuson  ]  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kliode 
Lsland  IMr.  PastoreI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse  1.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  I.^land  would  vote  "yta,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  IMr.  Kuchel], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Mor- 
ton), and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia IMr.  Scott  1  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  Irom  Ma.s.sachusetts  I  Mr. 
Brooke  I.  the  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  Javits).  and  the  Senator  from 
California  IMr.  Murphy- 1  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

If  jjresent  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  i  Mr.  Brooke),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits], 
the  Senators  from  California  IMr. 
Kuchel  and  Mr.  Murphy  I,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  IMr,  Scott] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  27,  as  follows: 


NOT  VOTING— 30 
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YEAS— 42 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Monroney 

.A.llott 

Fong 

Muudt 

Baker 

Gore 

r-earson 

neimett 

Grlffln 

Percy 

Bible 

Hansen 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Hatfield 

Russell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hickeiilooper 

Smathers 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Smith 

CarLson 

.Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennls 

Case 

Lausche 

Symington 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Cxtrtis 

McCIellan 

Tower 

Dliksen 

Metcalf 

Williams,  Del. 

Dominlck 

Miller 

NAYS— 27 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Bartlett 

Eastland 

Mondale 

Bayh 

Ellender 

Muskie 

Brewster 

Hart 

Nelson 

Burdick 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Holllngs 

Randolph 

Church 

.lackfon 

Spong 

Clark 

Lonp,  La, 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

McGee 

TydlKgs 

Dodd 

Mclntyre 

wniiams,  N.J, 

Anderson 

Brooke 

Ervln 

Ful  bright 

Gruening 

Hams 

Harlke 

Hayden 

Hill 

Inouye 


Javits  Morse 

Jordan,  NO.  Morton 
Kennedy,  Mass.  Moss 

Kennedy,  N  Y  .Murphy 

Kuchel  l^astore 

Long,  Mo.  Pell 

Magnuson  Rlblcoflf 

McCarthy  Scott 

McGovern  Sparkman 

Montoya  Yarborough 


PRESENT   AND   GIVING   A   LIVE   PAIR,   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Young  of  Ohio,  for. 


So  Mr.  Carlson's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
IS  open  to  further  amendment.  If  no 
amendment  is  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION     TO     RECOMMIT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  is  a  mo- 
lion  to  recommit  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Such  a 
motion  is  in  order. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
tliat  the  bill  be  committed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Ser\1ce 
with  instructions  to  report  back  in  10 
days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
que.slion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota.  I  Put- 
ting the  question.) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  and  Mr.  ALLOTT  ad- 
dressed the  Chair 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  is  this  a 
motion  to  send  this  bill  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  .Service? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  bill  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
There  ought  to  be  an  assignment  of  a 
rea.son  here  A  motion  to  recommit  is 
debatable.  The  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota should  undertake  to  tell  the  Senate 
why  the  designation  is  to  be  changed 
and  the  bill  .sent  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Befause  Senators  on 
the  side  of  the  aisle  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  indicated  it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  That  does  not  make 
any  difference.  The  Administrative  Office 
of  the  Courts  insisted  tlie  referees  are 
judicial  officers.  If  that  is  true  this  mat- 
ter properly  belongs  in  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  An  effort  was  made  to 
place  a  statement  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator  this  morning.  Th''  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  on  the 
other  hand,  takes  the  position  that  these 
are  administrative  officers. 

Now,  if  they  ai'e  judicial  officers  this 
matter  should  go  back  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  if  anybody  v.ants  t.3 
commit  it;  otherwise  it  can  ^;o  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Seiw- 
ice. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  It  makes  no  difference. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  sliall  vote  against  a 
motion  to  send  the  bill  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  Couits  has  taken  that  ixi.sition. 
They  sought  to  affirai  their  position  ar.d 
it  was  set  forth  in  a  memorandum  giver, 
to  me  in  connection  with  the  bill. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  a  misrefei-ence  of 
this  bill  under  a  motion  to  recommit. 
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Mr.  MONRONEY  Mr  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Po.st  O:- 
fice  and  Civil  Service,  we  iiave  had  the 
matter  of  preferential  treatment  of  all 
Government  employees  in  the  various 
classe.s  of  Gjvernment  service  before  us 
many  times  for  discussion.  We  have  tried 
tD  treat  Government  employees,  because 
they  are  generally  long-term  employees, 
under  civil  service,  and  with  a  guaran- 
teed tenure,  with  long  periods  of  credit 
for  retirement.  For  that  reaso.i.  we  have 
consistently  refused  to  increase  any  par- 
ticular or  specific  class  of  Government 
employee  at  higher  rates  of  credit  for 
retirement  than  is  given  the  general  cate- 
gory of  employees. 

Efforts  have  been  made  constantly  to 
increase  it  from  2  to  2'.'  percent  of  their 
attained  salary  for  special  groups  of  em- 
ployees, for  various  and  sundi-y  reasons. 
but  we  have  held  ta  the  fact  that  the  2 '2 
percent  which  is  in  the  congressional  re- 
tirement program  and  has  been  since  the 
Monroney.  Act  of  1946  is  a  consideration 
because  of -the  average  short  tenure  of 
congressional  service  of  the  fi.\ed  pay 
status  of  congressional  service,  and  be- 
cause the  lack  of  accredited  time  that 
goes  with  many. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  we  are  on  un- 
certain service,  becau.se  we  ali  hope  our 
service  will  be  of  long  tenure,  but  once 
we  break  this  line  of  2' 2  percent  per  year 
of  our  salary,  we  will  then  have  it  asked 
for  by  everj-  categoiT  in  Government. 
Thus.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  limit 
this  to  a  few  referees  of  bankruptcy 
if  we  give  it  to  them. 

The  next  step  will  be  that  all  the  vast 
numbers,  and  some  of  tliem  run  into 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  in  their 
unions,  will  aggressively  seek  this. 

I  need  not  remind  the  Senate  of  the 
deficit  we  now  have  in  the  funds  re- 
served and  put  aside  in  the  trust  funds 
for  the  Federal  retirement  program. 

I  mvite  the  .attention  of  the  Senate  to 
tlic  fact  that  when  this  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  keeping  it  on  a  cash-flow  basis 
on  congressional  retirement  programs, 
we  w  ill  find  it  has  always  operated  in  the 
b'ack. 

One  reason  is  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress do  not  like  to  retire  imless  they 
have  to.  so  that  we  do  not  have  early  re- 
tirement problems,  or  desire  to  retire 
when  we  are  over  65.  I  happen  to  be  over 
65  years  of  age.  and  I  have  no  desire  to 
retire.  I  do  not  think  many  other  Sena- 
tors do.  either. 

For  tliat  reason,  we  are  in  a  different 
categorv  But  our  books  balance.  There  is 
no  dehc't  on  our  bocks  For  that  reason, 
we  will  make  the  mistake  of  a  lifetime  to 
reopen  this.  The  Senate  has  spoken  with 
dec's  on  in  regard  to  the  Carlson  amend- 
ment. Many  Senators  who  would  have 
voted  with  the  Senator  did  not  receive 
the  explanation  that  a  "yea"  vote  was  to 
strike  the  provision  that  was  in  the  bill 
that  begins,  for  the  first  time,  to  expand 
this  into  other  categories  of  government. 
For  that  reason.  I  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  recommitting  the  bill  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  be- 
cause that  is  the  only  thing  in  the  bill 
that  pertains  to  our  jurisdiction. 

The  Senate  at  large  has  spoken.  We 
might  as  well  go  ahead  and  pass  the 
legislation. 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wi.sh 
to  state  that  I  appreciate  vei-y  much  the 
remarks  of  the  distingui.shed  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  I  knew  that  would  be  his  posi- 
tion, I  had  no  desire  to  offer  any  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  affecting  referees  in 
bankruptcy  but  I  felt  this  did  affect  the 
committee.  Its  positions  have  been  gen- 
erally agreed  upon  in  committee  on  the 
inclusion  of  people  not.  as  I  would  say, 
other  than  administrative  people.  I  think 
It  would  have  been  a  tragic  error  for  us 
to  start  opening  up  such  a  fund  for  this 
group  already  $50  billion  in  the  red. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  He  is  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  committee  and 
has  consistently  maintained  that  posi- 
tion, and  has  done  so  through  the  years. 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  withdraw  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  privilege  as  a  matter  of 
right.  Does  the  Senator  withdraw  the 
motion? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Yes.  I  withdraw  it. 
I  move   to  recommit  the  bill   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  to  recommit 
the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciai-y. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  Anderson  1,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  IMr.  GrueningI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  IMr.  HillI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye  I  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  IMr.  Ervin'i,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Ftjl?richt  i .  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  H.-,rris1. 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  H.-.rtke  I , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  H.-\yden  \ . 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  IMr. 
Jordan  1.  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy  1,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  IMr.  LongI,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  IMr.  M.agnusonI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  IMr.  McCarthy!. 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr. 
MoNTOYAl,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse  1.  the  Senator  from  Utah 
Mr.  Mossl.  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  IMr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PellI.  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  RibicoffI,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  SparkmanI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  iMr.  Yar- 
borouchI  are  necessarily  absent. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  pre.sent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachu.sett.^ 
[Mr.  Kennedy!,  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy!,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Morse  1,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Mossl,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pastore  1.  and  thf 
Senator  from  Washington  IMr.  Magni- 
soNl  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.   I  announce  that  tl;e 
Senator  from  California   IMr.  Kuchei 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky   IMr.  Mor- 
ton I .  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Scott  I   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Massachu.setts  I  Mi 
Brooke!,   the   Senator   from   New   York 
I  Mr.  Javits  ! ,  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia   [Mr.   Murphy  I    are  detained  n:. 
official  busine.ss. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachu.setts  IMr.  Brooke],  tin- 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr,  Javits 
the  Senators  from  California  IMr 
KucHEL  and  Mr.  Murphy  1,  and  tlie 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Scott 
would  each  vot€  ''yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  62 
nays  9.  as  follows: 
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1 

YEAS — 62 

Aiken 

Ellender 

Mundt 

Allott 

Pannln 

Muskie 

Baker 

Fong 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Gore 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Hansen 

Percy 

Bennett 

Hart 

Prouty 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Proxmire 

BOSRS 

Hlckenlooper 

Rar.dolph 

Burdick 

Holland 

Smathers 

Bvrd.  Va 

Hollinps 

Smith 

Byrd. -W.Va. 

Hruska 

Spong 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Symlns,'ton 

Carlson 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Talmadue 

Case 

Lone.  La. 

Thurmond 

Church 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Clark 

McClclIan 

Tvdings 

Curtis 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Dirksen 

McGovern 

Williams.  Del. 

Dodd 

MetcaU 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Domiuick 

Miller 

Young,  Ohio 

Eastland 

Mondale 
NAYS— 9 

Brewster 

Griffin 

Monroney 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Russell 

Cotton 

Mclntyre 

Stennis 

NOT  VO-nNG- 

-29 

Anderson 

Javits 

Morton 

Brooke 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Moss 

Ervin 

Kennedy.  Mat^s.  Murphy 

Fulbright 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Pastore 

Grucr.mg 

Kuchei 

Pell 

Harris 

IjQV.k.  Mo. 

Riblcoff 

Hartke 

MaKntuon 

Scott 

Hayden 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Hill 

Montova 

Yarborough 

Ir.ouye 

Moise 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y  was- 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSmESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  there  will 
be  no  further  votes  today.  I  am  trying 
to  work  out  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 


tor the  possibility  of  voting  on  treaties  in 
the  next  day  or  so,  but  for  today  there 
will  be  no  further  voting. 


PROPOSED  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  TO  USE 
ITS  LENDING  AUTHORITY  FOR 
CERTAIN  LOANS,  GUARANTEES, 
AND  INSURANCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr,  President, 
I  note  from  the  Congressional  Record 
this  morning  that  S.  3218  will  be  before 
the  Senate  this  week.  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  S.  3218  today. 

Mr.  President.  S.  3218  would  authorize 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  u.se  S500  mil- 
lion of  its  lending  authority  for  loans, 
guarantees  and  insurance  of  export 
transactions  which,  in  ihe  judgment  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank,  "do  not  meet 
the  test  of  reasonslble  assurance  of 
repayment."' 

This  requirement — reasonable  a.ssur- 
ance  of  repayment — has  been  a  basic 
IKirt  of  the  Bank's  charter  since   1945. 

The  setting  aside  of  this  requirement 
is  sought  in  an  effort  to  improve  our 
Nation's  balance  of  payments. 

While  S.  3218  limits  the  amount  of 
commitments  under  the  new  program  to 
S500  million,  it  nevertheless  makes  it 
po.s.sible  for  as  much  as  S2  billion  in 
gro.ss  commitments  to  be  outstanding 
without  meeting  the  tests  of  "reasonable 
assurance  of  repayment." 

The  bill  i)rovides  further  that  any 
l,->.sses  under  the  tnogram  would  be  borne 
by  the  Bank  up  to  an  aggregate  amount 
of  SlOO  million. 

But  losses  which  exceed  that  amount 
would  be  borne  by  the  Treasury.  The  bill 
authorizes  to  be  appropriated  such 
amounts  as  may  be  required  to  cover  any 
losses  incurred  by  the  Bank  exceeding 
the  .SlOO  million  figure. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  all  guar- 
antees and  insurance  issued  by  the  Bank 
.should  be  considered  contingent  obliga- 
tions backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  U.S.  Government. 

S.  3218  is  a  .sharp — and  I  believe  radi- 
cal—departure from  the  statutory  char- 
ter of  the  Bank  which  provides  that  the 
Bank's  export  assistance  be  limited  to 
those  export  transactions  which  offer 
■'reasonable  assurance  of  repayment." 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  legislation  is  unwise. 

The  United  States  is  facing  a  financial 
crisis.  The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
.seiTe  Board  has  so  stated  and  so  has  the 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers. 

Tlie  President  himself,  his  SecretaiT 
of  the  Treasury,  liis  Budget  Director,  and 
virtually  all  other  administration  offi- 
cials have  been  demanding  a  10-!->ercent 
increase  in  taxes.  Tliey  feel  the  Govern- 
ment should  dip  deeper  into  the  pockets 
of  the  American  wage  earner  and  ex- 
tract 10  percent  more  money  to  operate 
the  Government. 

Even  if  this  is  done,  we  will  end  the 
current  fiscal  year  on  June  30  with  a 
deficit  of  $20  billion:  even  if  the  10-per- 
cent tax  increase  is  enacted,  we  face  a 
deficit  of  S15  billion  next  year. 

Yet,  S.  3218  seeks  to  drastically  lib- 
eralize the  Export-Import  Bank  regula- 


tions so  that  American  tax  dollars  can  be 
used  to  the  extent  of  S2  billion  to  guar- 
antee or  in.sure  transactions  even  though 
there  is  no  "reasonable  assurance"  of 
repayment. 

Another  aspect  of  this  concerns  me. 

If  loans  can  be  made  without  "reason- 
able as.surance  of  repayment"  does  not 
this  open  up  the  possibility  of  .such  loans 
b?ing  made  on  a  political  basis? 

The  proposed  drastic  liberalization  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  is  done  in 
the  name  of  improving  tlie  balance-of- 
payments  position  of  our  Government. 
Tiiai  is  a  worthy  objective.  But  tlie  best 
way  to  tackle  the  balancc-ot-payments 
problem  is  by  controlling  inflation  in  this 
countiy.  in  which  Government  spending 
is  the  ma.ior  factor. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  this  coun- 
try make  every  reasonable  effort  to  in- 
crease its  export  trade.  The  loans  and 
guarantees  authorized  by  this  legisla- 
tion, however,  would  adversely  affect  our 
balance  of  payments  if  they  are  not  re- 
paid. And.  of  course,  the  chances  of  their 
not  Ijeing  reijaid  are  much  greater  than 
llie  normal  loans  made  by  the  Bank. 

Last  August,  the  Senate  expanded  the 
Bank's  Icndiim  authority  by  S4.5  billion, 
to  a  new  ceiling  of  S13.5  billion,  because 
of  the  significant  increases  in  new  trade 
opportunities  which  were  becoming 
available  in  Common  Market  countries 
and  elsewhere  as  a  re.'^ult  of  the  Kennedy 
round  negotiations.  Presumably,  these 
transactions  quality  under  existing  lend- 
ing rules. 

I  quote  Irom  the  1967  report  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency   Committee: 

During  I  he  past  year,  tl-.e  Bank  has  ex- 
perienced a  very  substantial  increase  in  its 
business,  and  its  annual  authorizations  are 
believed  likely  to  continue  at  a  relatlvely 
high  level  ...  in  view  of  the  Kennedy 
round  results,  the  proposed  new  ceiling  ol 
$135  billion  might  be  reached  well  before 
Tlie  time  origin.'illy  anticipated  by  the  Bank 
in  preparing  its  request. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  there 

is  likely  t-i  be  more  applications  which 
quality  under  the  Bank's  traditional 
lending  criteria  than  can  be  accommo- 
dfited  under  the  ceiling  of  .SI 3.5  billion. 

Why,  with  all  the  sound  tran.sactions, 
should  up  to  S2  billion  of  the  Bank's 
money  be  diverted  to  marginal  transac- 
tions which  carry  with  them  a  high  risk 
of  default? 

There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which  re- 
quires the  Bank  to  uive  priority  to  low- 
risk  transactions  and  neither  is  there  a 
requirement  that  the  Bank  establish 
!)rioritics  among  the  hieh-risk  transac- 
tions it  finances  .so  that  those  which 
offer  the  best  assurances  of  repayment 
are  considered  first. 

As  a  businessman  and  as  one  who 
through  the  years  has  been  an  exporter, 
I  strongly  favor  trade  between  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

I  .support  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
Through  the  years,  it  has  been  well 
managed,  and  I  commend  its  manage- 
ment 

But  I  feel  it  is  a  mistake  to  change 
the  basic  requirement  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act:  namely,  that  the 
Bank  s  export  a;sistance  should  be  lim- 
ited to  those  transactions  which  offer 
'rrasonable    assurance   of    repayment." 


It  is  already  the  bank  of  last  resort  for 
many  exporters. 

The  Bank  derives  its  funds  from  the 
American  taxpayer. 

ro  authorize  it  to  make  loans  where 
there  is  no  rcasonaule  assurance  of  re- 
payment seems  to  me  to  be  unwise.  Hun- 
dreds of  businesses  could  spring  up 
overnight  to  take  advantage  of  this 
bonanza.  And  how  would  the  bank  draw 
the  line — unless  it  drew  it  along  the 
lines  of  political  pres,suro? 

This  is  a  matter  of  policy  involving 
vast  sums  of  US.  tax  dollais. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  iiroceeded  to  call  tlie  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  c,-)n.sent  that  the  order  lor 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  .session  to  consider  Execu- 
tive J,  90th  Congress,  first  ses.sion:  Ex- 
ecutive N,  90th  Congress,  first  session; 
and  Executive  D,  89th  Congre.ss,  first 
session. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


TAX  CONVENTIONS  WITH  BRAZIL. 
EXECUTIVE  J,  90TH  CONGRESS, 
FIRST  SESSION:  FRANCE.  EXECU- 
TIVE N.  90TH  CONGRESS.  FIRST 
SESSION:  .XND  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
THE  PHILIPPINES  EXECUTIVE  D. 
89TH   CONGRESS.   FIRST  SESSION 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  proceeded  to  consider  the  follow- 
ing  conventions    and    protocols,    which 
were  read  the  second  time,  as  follows: 
CONvrNTiON    Between   the   Government   hf 
THE   Unfted   States   of   America    and   the 
Government    of    tite    United    Stafes    of 
bra7il  fdr  the  avoidance  of  doubi  e  tax- 
ATION -With  Respect  to  Taxes  on  Income 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  Brazil  desiring  to  conclude  a  coi-i- 
yention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation 
with  respect   to  taxes  on   income. 
Have  agreed  as  follo-^'s: 

ARTICLE    1 

Tasra  covered 
(1  >  The  taxes  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
present  Convention  are: 

(a)  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil,  all  taxes  covered  by  the  Federal  In- 
come Tax  Law  applicable  to  individual  tax- 
payers and  legal  persons  which  may  result 
from  the  application  of  Brazilian  Incoine 
Tax  regulations,  except  for  the  tax  imposed 
tinder  Article  295  ( tax  on  activities  of  minor 
importance)  and  Article  299  (excess  remit- 
tance tax)  of  the  Brazilian  Income  Tax 
Regulatioi-is  consolidated  by  Decree  No. 
.58.400  of  May  10th,  1966  (hereinafter  called 
'Brazilian  tax"). 

(b)  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  Federal  Income  tax,  including 
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surtax,  but  not  including  the  taxes  impyosed 
under  section  531  (Improperly  accumulated 
earnings  tax)  and  section  541  (personal 
holding  company  tax)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  (hereinafter  called  "United 
States  tax"  i 

(2)  The  present  Convention  shall  also 
apply  to  taxes  substantially  similar  to  those 
covered  by  parai^aph  ( 1 1  of  this  Article 
which  are  subsequently  imposed  in  addition 
to.  or  m  place  of.  existing  taxes 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  Article  6,  this 
Convention  shall  also  apply  to  taxes  of  every 
kind,  and  those  imposed  at  the  national, 
state,  or  local  level. 

ARTICLE    2 

Genera!  definitions 

( 1 )  In  the  present  Convention,  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires; 

lai  The  term  ■Brazil"  means  the  United 
States  of  Brazil; 

(b)  The  term  "United  States"  means  the 
United  S'.Ates  of  America,  and  when  used  in 
H  geographical  sense  means  the  States  there- 
of and  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(C)  The  terms  'one  of  the  Contracting 
Slates"  and  "the  other  Contracting  State" 
mean  Bra^.  or  the  United  States  as  the 
context  requXres: 

idi  The  term  "tax"  means  Brazilian  tax  or 
United  States  tax  a.s  the  context  requires: 

(ei  The  term  "person"  comprises  an  in- 
dividual, a  corporation  and  any  other  body 
of  individuals  or  persons: 

(fi  The  term  "corporation"  or  "company" 
means  any  body  corporate,  association  or 
Joint  stock  company  or  other  entity  which  Is 
treated  as  a  body  corporate  for  tax  purposes; 

(gi  The  term  "United  States  corporation" 
or  corporation  of  the  United  States"  means 
a  corporation  which  is  created  or  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any 
State  thereof  or  the  District  of  Columbia; 

ih)  The  term  Brazilian  corporation"  or 
"corporation  of  Brazil"  means  a  company,  as 
deflned  in  subparagraph  iliif)  of  this  Ar- 
ticle, created  or  organized  under  the  laws  of 
Brazil  and  maintaining  Its  administrative 
headquaiters  in  Brazil: 

( 1 )  The  term  "resident  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States"  means  an  Individual  who  Is 
a  resident  of  th.it  Contracting  State  for  pur- 
poses of  the  tax  of  that  Contracting  State 
and  Includes  an  Individual  acting  as  a  part- 
ner or  flduciary  to  the  extent  that  the  Income 
derived  by  such  Individual  in  that  capacity 
is  taxed  as  the  income  of  a  resident; 

(J)  The  terms  "resident  or  corporation  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States"  and  "resident 
or  corporation  of  the  other  Contracting 
State"  mean  a  resident  or  corporation  of 
Brazil  or  a  resident  or  corporation  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  context  requires; 

ik)  The  term  "competent  authority" 
means: 

(I)  In  Brazil,  the  Minister  of  Finance  or 
his  authorized  representatives; 

I  ill  in  the  United  .States,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate. 

( 1 1  The  term  "State"  means  any  national 
State,  whether  or  not  one  of  the  Contracting 
States. 

I  2  I  As  regards  the  application  of  the  pres- 
ent Convention  by  a  Contracting  State,  any 
term  not  otherwise  defined  shall,  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires,  have  the  mean- 
ing which  it  has  under  the  laws  of  that  Con- 
tracting State  relating  to  the  taxes  which  are 
the  subject  of  the  present  Convention. 

ARTICLE    3  I 

General  rules  of  taxation 
(1)  A  resident  or  corporation  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  shall  be  taxable  by  the 
other  Contracting  State  only  on  Income  de- 
rived from  sources  within  that  other  Con- 
tracting State.  For  this  purpose,  the  rules 
set  forth  in  Article  5  shall  be  applied  to  de- 
termine the  source  of  income. 

i2»  A  resident  or  corporation  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  may  be  taxed  by  the 
other  Contracting  State  on  inoome  taxable 


under  paragraph  ( 1 )  only  in  accordance  with 
the  limitations  set  forth  in  the  present 
Convention.  Any  income  to  which  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  Convention  are  not 
expressly  applicable  shall  be  taxable  by  each 
of  the  Contracting  States  in  accordance  with 
its  own  law.  The  provisions  of  the  present 
Convention  shall  not  be  construed  to  restrict 
in  any  manner  any  exclusion,  exemption, 
deduction,  credit  or  other  allowance  now  or 
hereafter  accorded  ta)  by  the  laws  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  ih  the  determina- 
tion of  the  tax  Imposed  by  that  State  or  (b) 
by  any  other  agreement  between  the  Con- 
tracting States. 

(3)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4) 
of  this  Article,  a  Contracting  State  may  tax 
an  individual  who  is  a  citizen  or  resident  of 
that  Contracting  State  (whether  or  not  such 
person  is  also  a  resident  of  the  other  Con- 
tracting State )  or  a  corporation  of  that 
Contracting  State  as  if  the  present  Conven- 
tion had  not  come  into  effect. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  shall 
not  affect — 

I  a)  the  benefits  conferred  by  a  Contract- 
ing State  under  Articles  4  (Relief  from 
Double  Taxation)  and  6  (Nondiscrimina- 
tion ) ; 

(b)  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  United 
States  under  Articles  7  (Investment  Credit) 
and  22  ( Deduction  for  Charitable  Contri- 
butions);   and 

(C)  the  benefits  conferred  by  a  Contract- 
ing State  under  Articles  18  (Teachers).  19 
(Students  and  Trainees).  20  (Governmental 
Salaries),  and  21  (Rules  Applicable  to  Per- 
sonal Income  Articles)  upon  individuals, 
other  than  citizens  of.  or  individuals  having 
immigrant  status.  In  that  Contracting  State. 

ARTICLE  4 

Relief  from  double  taxation 
Double  taxation  shall  be  avoided   in  the 
following  manner 

» 1 )  Tlie  United  States  shall  allow  to  a 
citizen,  resident  or  corporation  of  the  United 
States  as  a  credit  against  its  tax  specified 
in  subparagraph  (l)(b)  of  Article  1  the  ap- 
propriate amount  of  taxes  paid  to  Brazil 
and.  in  the  case  of  a  United  States  corpora- 
tion owning  at  least  10  percent  of  the  voting 
power  of  a  corporation  resident  In  Brazil, 
shall  allow  credit  for  the  appropriate  amount 
of  taxes  paid  to  Brazil  by  the  corporation 
paying  such  dividends  with  respect  to  the 
profits  out  of  which  such  dividends  are  paid. 
Such  appropriate  amount  shall  be  based 
upon  the  amount  of  tax  paid  to  Brazil  but 
shall  not  exceed  that  proportion  of  the 
United  States  tax  which  net  income  from 
sources  within  Brazil  bears  to  the  entire  net 
income.  For  the  purpose  of  applying  the 
United  States  credit  in  relation  to  taxes  paid 
to  Brazil,  the  rules  set  forth  in  Article  5  shall 
be  applied  to  determine  the  source  of  income. 
i2i  Brazil  shall  allow  to  a  resident  or  cor- 
poration of  Brazil  as  a  credit  against  Its  tax 
specified  in  subparagraph  (l)(a)  of  Article 
1  the  appropriate  .amount  of  taxes  paid  to 
the  United  States  and.  In  the  case  of  a 
corporation  of  Brazil  owning  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  the  voting  power  of  a  United  States 
corporation,  shall  allow  credit  for  the  ap- 
propriate amount  of  taxes  paid  to  the  United 
States  by  the  corporation  paying  the  divi- 
dends with  respect  to  the  profits  out  of  which 
such  dividends  are  paid.  Such  appropriate 
amount  shall  be  based  on  the  amount  of  tax 
paid  to  the  United  States  but  shall  not  ex- 
ceed that  proportion  of  Brazilian  tax  which 
net  Income  from  sources  within  the  United 
States  bears  to  the  entire  net  Income  sub- 
ject to  Brazilian  tax.  For  the  purpose  of 
applying  the  Brazilian  credit  In  relation  to 
taxes  paid  to  the  United  States,  the  rules 
set  forth  in  Article  5  shall  be  applied  to 
detennlne  the  source  of  income. 

ARTICLE   5 

Source  of  income 
For  purposes  of  Articles  3  and  4: 
(l)(a)   Except    as    provided    in    subpara- 
graph (b)  — 


(!)  dividends  paid  by  a  corporation  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  shall  be  treated 
as  income  from  sources  within  that  Cou- 
tr<u;tlng  State;  and 

{\l)  dividends  paid  by  any  other  corpcra- 
tlon  shall  be  treated  as  Income  from  sources 
outside  that  Contracting  State. 

(b)  Dividends  paid  by  any  corporation 
shall  be  treated  as  income  from  sourcis 
within  a  State  If  such  corporation — 

(1)  had  a  permanent  establishment  In  th.u 
State,  and 

(11)  derived  more  than  85  percent  of  :T.i 
gross  Income  from  sources  within  that  St.i'.e 
for  a  three-year  period  ending  with  the  clii:,e 
of  Its  taxable  year  preceding  the  declara- 
tion of  such  dividends  (or  for  such  port!  n 
of  that  period  as  the  corporation  has  been  ;:i 
existence) . 

(2)  (a)  Except,  as  provided  in  subp.ira- 
graph  (b),  interest  paid  by  a  Contracting 
State,  including  any  local  government  Ihert- 
of,  or  by  a  resident  or  corporation  of  th.it 
Contracting  State  shall  be  treated  as  li;- 
come  from  sources  within  that  Contrart::iz 
State;  and  interest  paid  by  any  other  pe:- 
son  shall  be  treated  ;is  income  from  soun .  s 
outside  that  Contracting  State. 

(b)  Interest  paid  by  a  resident  or  corpo.-,  - 
tlon  of  any  State  with  a  permanent  estib- 
lishment  in  another  State  directly  out  ■  : 
the  funds  of  .=  uch  permanent  establishmt:.: 
on  indebtedness  incurred  for  the  sole  use  '  : 
or  on  banking  deposits  made  with.  sue.. 
permaJient  establishment  shall  be  treat cil 
as  income  from  sovirces  within  the  State  .:. 
which  such  permanent  establishment  is 
located. 

1 3)  Royalties  paid  by  a  president  or  corpo- 
ration of  one  of  the  Contracting  States  l.  r 
the  use  of,  or  the  right  to  use.  proper- ■ 
described  in  paragraph  i2i  of  Article  14  .:. 
such  State  shall  be  treated  as  income  iror.: 
.sources  within  such  State. 

(4)  Income  from  re:U  property   dncludi'  2 
gains  derived  from  the  sale  of  such  propert. 
but   not   including  ijiterest  from  mortgaa-- 
or  bonds  secured  by  real  property)   and  re  . - 
alties  from  the  operation  of  mines,  qtiarrif- 
or  other   natural   resources   shall   be   treattu 
as  income  from  sources  within  the  State  ... 
which  such  p'operty  Is  located. 

(5)  Income  from  the  rental  of  tangib'.':' 
personal  (movable)  property  shall  be  treated 
as  income  from  sources  within  the  countrv 
In  which  such  property  Is  located. 

(61  Income  received  by  an  individual  for 
his  performance  of  personal  services  (either 
as  an  employee  or  in  an  Independent  ca- 
pacity) or  for  furnishing  the  personal  services 
of  another  person  and  Income  received  by 
corporation  for  furnishing  the  personal  serv- 
ices of  Its  employees  or  others  shall  be  treated 
as  income  from  sources  within  the  State  ui 
which  such  services  are  performed.  If  serv- 
ices are  performed  partly  within  and  partly 
outside  a  State,  income  from  the  performance 
or  furnishing  of  such  services  shall  be  treateci 
as  income  from  sources  partly  v,'lthin  ana 
partly  outside  that  State.  Compensation  icv 
personal  services  ( including  private  pensior.5 
and  annuities  paid  in  respect  of  such  serv- 
ices )  performed  aboard  ships  or  aircraft 
operated  by  a  resident  or  corp>oratlon  of  i 
Contracting  State  and  registered  in  th;;t 
Contracting  State  shall  be  treated  as  Income 
from  sources  within  that  Contracting  State, 
if  rendered  by  a  member  of  the  regular  com- 
plement of  the  ship  or  aircraft. 

1 7)  Income  from  the  purchase  and  sal;- 
of  personal  (movable)  property  shall  le 
treated  as  Income  from  sources  within  the 
State   li.   which   such   property   Is   sold. 

(8)  In  the  case  of  Income  earned  by  i 
f)erson  from  the  sale  of  personal  propert'. 
produced  In  whole  or  In  part  by  such  person 
in  one  State  and  sold  In  another  State,  that 
fwrtlon  of  the  income  attributable  to  produc- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  income  from  sources 
in  the  State  in  which  such  property  wa.> 
produced  while  that  portion  attributable  to 
the  act  of  sale  shall  be  treated  as  income 
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from  sources  in  the  State  in  which  such  prop- 
erty was  sold 

(9)  Industrial  and  con\mercial  profits 
which  are  attributable  to  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment situated  in  one  of  the  Contracting 
Slates.  Including  income  dealt  with  in 
Articles  12,  13,  14  or  15  which  is  effectively 
connected  with  such  permanent  establish- 
ment, shall  be  treated  as  income  from 
.sources  within  such  Contracting  State.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  Convention,  to  deter- 
mine whether  Income  is  effectively  con- 
nected with  a  permanent  establishment,  the 
factors  taken  into  accoun'  shall  include 
whether  the  income  is  derived  from  assets 
u.sed  in  or  held  for  use  in  the  conduct  of 
r^iich  trade  or  business,  or  the  activities  of 
such  trade  or  business  were  a  material  fac- 
tor In  the  realization  of  the  income.  In  deter- 
mining whether  an  asset  is  used  in  or  held 
ior  use  in  the  conduct  of  such  trade  or  busi- 
ness or  whether  the  activities  of  such  trade 
iT  business  were  a  material  factor  In  realiz- 
ing an  item  of  income,  due  regard  shall  be 
plven  to  whether  or  not  such  asset  or  such 
income  was  accounted  for  through  such 
trade  or  business. 

(10)  Tilt'  source  of  any  item  of  income  to 
which  the  provisions  of  this  Article  are  not 
txprcssly  applicable  shall  be  determined  by 
each  of  the  Contracting  States  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  own  law. 

ARTICLE    6 

Nondiscrimination 
1 1 )  A  national  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
.states  who  is  a  resident  of  the  other  Con- 
tracting .State  shall  not  be  subjected  in  that 
other  Contracting  State  to  more  burden- 
some t.Txes  than  is  a  national  of  that  other 
Contracting  State  who  is  resident  therein. 

(2)  A  permanent  establishment  which  a 
national  or  corporation  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  has  in  the  other  Contracting 
State  shall  not  be  subject  In  that  other  Con- 
tracting State  to  more  burdensome  taxes 
than  is  a  national  or  corporation  of  that 
I  ther  Contracting  State  carrying  on  the 
.=ame  activities.  This  paragraph  shall  not 
bo  construed  as  obliging  either  Contracting 
State  to  grant  to  nationals  of  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  who  are  not  residents  of  the 
lurmer  Contracting  State  any  personal  al- 
lowances or  deductions  which  are  by  its  law 
.-.vallable  only  to  residents  of  that  former 
Contracting  State. 

(3)  A  corporation  of  one  of  the  Contract- 
ing States,  the  capital  of  which  is  wholly  or 
partly  owned  by  one  or  more  nationals  or 
corporations  of  the  other  Contracting  State, 
shall  not  be  subjected  in  the  former  Con- 
tracting State  to  more  burdensome  taxes 
than  is  a  corporation  of  the  former  Contract- 
ing State,  the  capitol  of  which  is  wholly 
owned  by  one  or  more  nationals  or  corpora- 
tions of  that  former  Contracting  State. 

ARTICLE    7 

InvpMnent  credit 
(1)  The  United  States  shall  allow  to  an 
eligible  investor  in  an  eligible  corporation 
Ligainst  the  taxes  specified  In  subparagraph 
ii)(b)  of  Article  I.  a  credit  for  investment 
in  Brazil.  The  credit  allowed  to  an  eligible 
investor  shall  be  based  on  7  percent  of  the 
.appropriate  amount  of  the  qualified  property 
placed  in  service  by  the  eligible  corporation 
during  such  corporation's  taxable  year,  for 
I'.se  exclusively  in  Brazil  In  .i  qualified  trade 
or  business.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  is 
to  extend  to  investment  in  Brazil  the  invest- 
ment credit  allowable  for  Investment  in  the 
United  States.  Qualified  property  shall  in- 
clude, in  general,  tangible  depreciable  prop- 
trty  which  is  either  personal  property  or  is 
iKsed  as  an  integral  part  of  industrial,  trans- 
portation, communication  or  other  such 
imilar  processes,  or  as  a  research  or  storage 
racility  therefor  (but  not  including  a  build- 
ing and  Its  structural  components).  How- 
ever, in  no  event  shall  the  amount  of  the 
credit  exceed  the  lesser  of — 


(ai  7  percent  of  the  eligible  investor's  net 
new  investment  in  the  eligible  corporation; 
or 

(b)  the  amount  of  United  States  property 
acquired  by  the  eligible  corporation,  during 
its  taxable  year  in  which  it  placed  In  service 
the  property  for  which  a  credit  Is  allowed,  or 
during  the  preceding  taxable  year,  and  at- 
tributed to  the  eligible  investor. 

(2)  In  determining  an  eligible  Investor's 
net  new  investment  in  an  eligible  corpora- 
tion, there  shall  be  taken  into  account— 

(a)  any  property  transferred  by  the  eligible 
Investor  to  the  eligible  corporation  as  a  con- 
tribution to  capital  or  in  exchange  for  stock 
or  indebtedness  of  the  eligible  corporation, 
but  only  to  the  extent  that  such  property 
does  not  represent,  directly  or  indirectly, 
funds  borrowed  within  Brazil; 

(bi  the  eligible  Investor's  allocable  share 
of  creditable  reinvested  earnings  of  the  eligi- 
ble corporation: 

(c)  an  appropriate  amount  with  respect  to 
the  exliau.stion  of  property  placed  in  service 
by  the  eligible  corporation  for  which  a  credit 
had  previously  been  allowed  under  this  Ar- 
ticle: 

(d)  the  amount  of  property  withdrawn  by 
the  eligible  Investor  from  the  eligible  corpo- 
ration in  the  taxable  year,  the  preceding  tax- 
able year,  and  tnc  inree  subsequent  taxable 
years 

( 3  I  For  purposes  of  this  Article — 

(a)  the  term  "eligible  Investor"  means  a 
resident  of  the  United  States  or  a  United 
States  corporation  which  owns,  or  Is  n  mem- 
ber of  a  groiip  of  United  States  residents  or 
I  orptracluns  which  owns,  at  least  25  percent 
of  the  total  combined  voting  power  of  the 
stock  of  an  eligible  corporation. 

(bi  the  term  "eligible  corporation"  means 
a  United  States  corporation  or  a  Brazilian 
corporation  if,  for  its  taxable  year,  it  derives 
at  least  80  percent  of  its  gro.ss  income,  if  any. 
from,  and  at  least  80  percent  of  its  assets  ( In- 
cluding assets  located  outside  Brazil)  are 
used  or  held  for  use  In  connection  with,  one 
or  more  of  the  qualified  trades  or  businesses 
described  in  .-subparagraph  (C). 

(C)  the  term  "qualilied  trade  or  business" 
means,  unless  otherwise  agreed  by  the  com- 
petent authorities  of  the  Contracting  States. 
any  trade  or  business  conducted  within 
Brazil,  and  consisting  of: 

( i  I  the  manufacture  or  production  of  per- 
sonal property  ( not  including  the  extraction 
of  any  mineral,  ore.  oil  or  gas.  or  any  proc- 
essing which  does  not  involve  a  substantial 
transformation  thereof,  but  not  excluding 
smelting  or  refining)  or  the  processing  of 
.igricultural  or  hortlcultur.'>l  products  or  com- 
moditie.i  (including  but  not  limited  to  live- 
stock, poultry,  fur-bearing  animals  or  any 
kind  of  iish) : 

:ii)  the  catching  or  taking  of  any  kind  of 
fish: 

I  ill!  the  marketi:ig  of  agricultural  or  hor- 
ticultural products  or  commodities  (includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  livestock,  potiltry,  fur- 
bearing  animals  or  any  kind  of  fish); 

( iv  I  the  marketing  of  goods  and  merchan- 
dise to  the  general  public  through  one  or 
more  ret.iil  establishments,  unless  the  busi- 
ness consists  primarily  of  the  distribuUon  of 
goods  or  rnerchandi.se  manufactured  or  pro- 
duced outside  Brazil  by  a  person  who  is  a 
related  person  with  respect  to  the  eligible 
corporation: 

(VI  the  operation  of  hotels  and  related  fa- 
cilities: 

( vi )  the  transportation  within  Brazil  of 
passengers  and   or  freight: 

(vil)  the  performance  of  services  rendered 
as  an  incident  of  a  trade  or  business  de- 
."^cribed  in  d)  through  (vi);  or 

( viii )  the  performance  within  Brazil  of 
services  utilized  either  within  Brazil  or  with- 
in a  less  developed  country  if  the  services 
are  Industrial,  financial,  technical,  scientific, 
engineering  or  architectural  in  nature.  The 
preceding   sentence   shall    not   apply    if   the 


services  are  performed  for  any  person  who 
is  a  related  person  with  respect  to  the  eligi- 
ble corporation  and  If  the  payments  made  In 
consideration  of  such  services  are  not  reason- 
able In  amount  or  are  contingent  either  In 
whole  or  in  part  on  the  sales,  productivity,  or 
profits  of  the  jDerson  for  whom  these  services 
are  performed;  and 

(Ix)  any  other  trade  or  business  agreed 
upon  by  the  competent  authorities  of  both 
Contracting  States. 

(d)  the  term  "creditable  reinvested  earn- 
ings" means  an  amount  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  earnings  and  profits  of  the  eligible 
corporation  for  Its  taxable  year,  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  any  dividends  it  distributed 
during  such  year. 

(e)  the  term  "withdrawal"  means — 

(Da  distribution  made  by  an  eligible  cor- 
poration (or  by  another  corporation  conduct- 
ing In  Brazil  a  trade  or  business  similar  or  re- 
lated to  a  trade  or  business  conducted  by  the 
eligible  corporation)  to  the  eligible  Investor 
(or  lo  a  related  person)  which  either — 

(A)  is  not  out  of  earnings  and  profits; 

(B)  Is  in  excess  of  50  percent  of  the  earn- 
ings and  profits  for  the  year  of  distribution; 
or 

(C)  is  in  cancellation  or  redemption  of  the 
stock  of  the  eligible  corporation; 

(II)  the  payment  by  an  eligible  corporation 
of  an  Indebtedness  to  the  eligible  Investors; 
and 

(III)  the  .sale  or  other  disposition  by  the 
eligible  Invpstor  of  stock  or  Indebtednes-s  of 
the  eligible  corporation. 

(f)  tlie  term  "United  States  properly" 
means  any  tangible  property  which  has  been 
manufactured,  con.striictod.  produced,  grown, 
extracted  or  crfated  in  the  United  States  and 
thereafter  continuously  lused.  if  at  all.  only 
In  the  United  States. 

i4)ia)  If  the  credit  all.iwed  for  invest- 
ment in  the  United  States  is  modified, 
amended  su.=pcnded  or  terminated,  the  com- 
parable provisions  of  this  Article  shall  ac- 
cordingly be  modified,  amended,  suspended 
or  terminated  to  the  extent  nece.ssary  to  keep 
this  Article  consistent  with  the  credit  al- 
lowed for  Investment  in  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  shall  notify  Brazil  through 
diplomatic  channels  of  any  such  modification, 
amendment,  suspension  or  termination. 

(b)  If  Brazil  considers  that  any  modifica- 
tion or  amendment  of  the  credit,  as  a  result 
of  subparagraph  <a),  materially  and  adverse- 
ly affects  the  credit  allowed  under  this  Arti- 
cle, it  may,  by  giving  notice  to  the  United 
States  through  diplomatic  channels,  treat 
such  modification  or  amendment  as  a  sus- 
pension of  the  credit  for  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (6)  (b)  of  Article  30.  In  such  case 
the  Contracting  States  shall  consult  to- 
gether. At  any  lime  prior  to  such  consulta- 
tion, and  until  such  time  as  a  supplementary 
agreement  is  reached  by  the  Contracting 
States,  the  United  States  may.  by  not'ce  given 
to  Brazil  through  diplomatic  channels,  sus- 
pend the  application  of  Article  7. 

(  5 1  The  credit  provided  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  are 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  or  his  delegate,  after 
consultation  with  the  competent  authority  of 
Brazil,  to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  this 
.\rticle  and  to  further  define  and  determine 
the  terms,  conditions  and  amounts  referred 
to  herein. 

ARTICLE     8 

Business  profits 
( 1 )  A  resident  or  corporation  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  shall  be  exempt  from  tax 
in  the  other  Contracting  State  with  respect 
to  Its  industrial  or  commercial  profits  if  that 
resident  or  corporation  has  no  jjermanent  es- 
tabli.shment  in  that  other  Contracting  State 
If  a  resident  or  corporation  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  has  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment In  the  ether  Contracting  State,  tax 
may  be  imposed  by  such  other  Contracting 
State  on  all  industrial  or  commercial  profits 
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of  that  resident  or  corpwratlon  which  are 
la)  attributable  to  the  permanent  establish- 
ment or  I  b)  derived  from  sources  within  such 
other  State  from  sales  of  goods  or  merchan- 
dise of  the  same  kind  as  those  sold,  or  from 
other  business  transactions  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  effected,  through  the  permanent  es- 
tablishment. 

i2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (l)(a)  of 
this  Article,  there  shall  in  each  Contrictlng 
State  be  attributed  to  ;i  permanent  estab- 
lishment the  indtistrlal  cr  commercial  profits 
which  would  be  attributable  to  such  perma- 
nent establishment  If  such  permanent  estab- 
lishment were  an  Independent  entity  en- 
gaged in  the  same  or  similar  activities  under 
the  same  or  similar  conditions  and  dealing 
wholly  independently  with  the  resident  of 
which  it  Is  a  permanent  establishment. 

(3)  In  determining  the  industrial  or  com- 
mer^-'ial  pronts  of  an  enterprise  of  one'  of 
the  Contracting  States  which  are  taxable  In 
the  territory  of  the  other  Contracting  State 
in  accordance  with  paragraphs  (1)  and  |2). 
there  shall  be  allowed  as  deductions  all  ex- 
penses I  Including  executive  and  general  ad- 
ministrative expenses  I  which  would  be  .de- 
ductible if  the  permanent  establisliment  were 
an  ladepeodcnt  enterprise  and  which  are 
reasonably  connected  with  tlie  prottts  so 
taxable. 

1 41  No  profits  shall  be  deemed  to  be  de- 
rived merely  by  reason  of  the  purchase  of 
goods  or  merchandise  by  that  permanent 
establishment,  or  by  the  resident  or  corpora- 
tion of  which  it  is  a  permanent  establish- 
ment, for  the  account  of  that  resident  or 
corporation. 

i5»  The  term  "Industrial  or  commercial 
profits"  means  income  derived  from  the  ac- 
tive conduct  of  a  trade  or  business.  It  in- 
cludes profits  from  manufacturing,  mercan- 
tile, agricultural,  fishing,  from  transporta- 
tion, communication  or  extractive  activities, 
from  the  rental  of  tangible  personal  i  mov- 
able) property,  from  the  furnishing  by  an 
individual  of  the  personal  services  of  an- 
other person  and  from  the  furnishing  by  a 
corporation  of  the  personal  services  of  its 
employees,  or  o'hers.  It  also  includes  income 
dealt  with  in  Article  12  (dividends  and  prof- 
its). Article  13  (interest).  Article  14  (royal- 
ties! .  or  Article  15  ireal  property  and  natural 
resource  income),  but  only  if  the  right  or 
property  giving  rise  to  such  income  is  effec- 
tively connected  with  a  permanent  establish- 
ment which  the  recipient,  being  a  resident  or 
corporation  of  one  Contracting  State,  has  in 
the  other  Contracting  State.  It  does  not  in- 
clude Income  received  by  an  individual  for 
his  performance  of  personal  services  (either 
as  an  employee  or  in  an  independent  ca- 
pacity). 

ARTICLE    9 

Definition   of  permanent   establishment 

( 1 )  The  term  'permanent  establishment" 
means  a  fixed  place  of  business  through 
whi^h  a  resident  or  corporation  of  one  of 
the  Coiitr.Tcting  Slates  engages  in  trade  or 
business 

1 2 )  Tne  term  "a  fixed  place  of  business" 
includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  an  office;  a 
store  or  other  sales  outlet;  a  workshop;  a 
factory:  a  warehouse:  a  mine,  quarry  or 
other  place  of  extraction  of  natural  re- 
sources: a  building,  ccnstruction  or  Installa- 
tion site. 

)  3 )  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  Article,  a  permanent  establishment 
shall  not  Include  a  fixed  place  of  business 
used  only  for  one  or  more  of  the  following 
activities: 

I  a)  for  the  processing  by  another  person, 
whether  related  or  unrelated  under  arrange- 
ments or  condition  which  are  or  would  be 
made  between  Independent  persons,  of  goods 
or  merchandise  belonging  to  the  resident  or 
corporation: 

I  b )  for  the  purchase,  under  arrangements 
or  conditions  which  are  or  would  be  made 


between  independent  persons,  of  goods  or 
merchandise  for  the  account  of  the  resident 
or  corporation: 

(c)  for  the  storage  and  or  the  delivery  of 
goods  belonging  to  the  resident  or  cr.-fjora- 
tlon,  other  than  goods  or  merchandioe; 

(I)  held  for  sale  by  such  resident  or  cor- 
poration in  a  store  or  other  sales  outlet;   or 

( II )  purchased  and  resold  in  that  Contract- 
ing State  by  the  resident  or  corporation,  or  by 
an  independent  agent  or  agents  for  or  on 
behalf  of  the  resident  or  cdTporation; 

(d)  for  the  collection  of  information  for 
the  resident  or  corporation: 

(e)  for  advertising,  the  conduct  of  scien- 
tific research,  the  display  of  goods  or  mer- 
chandise, or  the  supply  of  information  if  such 
activities  have  a  preparatory  and  auxiliary 
character  in  the  trade  or  business  of  the 
resident  or  corporation: 

(f)  for  construction,  assembly,  or  installa- 
tion projects  if  the  site  or  facilities  are  used 
for  such  purpose  for  less  than  six  months. 

(4)  Even  if  a  resident  or  corporation  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  does  not  have  a 
permanent  establishment  iia  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  under  paragraphs  (l)-(3)  of 
this  Article,  nevertheless  he  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  a  permanent  establishment  In  the 
latter  State  if  he  engages  in  trade  or  l3U.?iness 
in   that  State  through  an  agent  who — 

(a)  has  an  authority  to  conclude  contracts 
In  the  name  of  that  resident  or  corporation 
and  regularly  exercises  that  authority  In  the 
latter  State  unless  the  exercise  of  his  author- 
ity is  limited  to  the  purchase  of  goods  or 
merchandise:  or 

(bi  maintains  in  the  latter  State  a  stock 
of  goods  or  merchandise  belonging  to  that 
resident  or  corporation  from  which  he  regu- 
larly makes  deliveries. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
Article,  a  resident  or  corporation  of  a  Con- 
tracting State  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  a 
permanent  establishment  in  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  merely  because  it  uses  the  serv- 
ices in  that  State  of  a  bona  flde  broker, 
gener.ll  commission  agent,  forwarding  agent. 
custodian  or  other  agent  of  independent 
status  acting  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his 
business. 

(61  The  fact  that  a  corporation  of  one  of 
the  Contracting  States  controls  or  is  con- 
trolled by  or  Is  under  common  control  with 
(a)  a  corporation  of  the  other  Contracting 
State  or  I  b )  a  corporation  which  enga<;es  in 
trade  or  business  in  that  Contracting  .State 
(Whether  through  a  permanent  establish- 
ment or  otherwise),  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  whether  the  activi- 
ties or  fixed  place  of  business  of  either  cor- 
poration constittites  a  permanent  establish- 
ment of  the  other  corporation, 

(7)  A  resident  or  corporation  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
a  permanent  establishment  In  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  if  that  resident  or  corporation 
provides  the  services  in  the  latter  State  of 
public  entertainers  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(4),  Article  17. 

(8)  If  a  resident  or  corporation  of  one  of 
the  Contracting  States  has  a  permanent  es- 
tablishment in  the  other  Contracting  State 
at  any  time  during  the  taxable  year,  it  shall 
be  considered  to  have  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment in  that  other  Contracting  State  for 
the  entire  taxable  year, 

ARTICLE    10 

Ships  and  aircraft 

(1)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2)  of  Ar- 
ticle 8,  income  which  a  resident  or  corpora- 
tion of  the  United  States  derives  from  tlie 
operation  in  international  traffic  of  ships  or 
aircraft  registered  in  the  United  States  shall 
be  exempt  from  tax  by  Brazil. 

(2)  Notwitlistanding  paragraph  (2)  of  Ar- 
ticle 8,  income  which  a  resident  or  corpora- 
tion of  Brazil  derives  from  the  operation  in 
International  traffic  of  ships  or  aircraft  reg- 


istered  in  Brazil  shall   be  exempt  from  tax 

by  the  United  States. 

.ARTICLE    1  I 

Related  persons 

(  1 )  Where  a  resident  or  corporation  of  a 
State  deriving  industrial  or  commercial  prof- 
its in  one  of  the  Contracting  States  and  any 
other  pers<3n  are  related  and  where  such 
realted  persons  make  arrangements  or  im- 
po.i;e  conditions  between  themsehes  whuh 
are  ditferent  from  those  which  would  be  made 
between  independent  persons,  then  any  in- 
come which  would,  but  for  those  arrange- 
ments or  conditions,  have  accrued  to  such 
resident  or  corixiralion  but.  by  reason  ui 
those  arrangenaents  or  conditions,  has  iiu 
so  accrued,  may  be  included  in  the  incoti..- 
of  such  resident  or  corporation  for  purpo.<:fs 
of  tile  present  Convention  and  taxed  by  ili.a 
Contracting  Suite  accordingly. 

1 2)  a)  A  person  other  than  a  corporation 
is  related  to  a  corporation  if  such  person 
participate.';  directly  or  indirectly,  in  tl.t- 
management,  control  or  capital  of  the  corpo- 
ration. 

lb)  A  corporation  is  related  to  another 
corporation  if  either  participates  directly  ct 
indirectly  in  the  management,  control  or 
capital  of  the  (<ther.  or  li  any  per.'^on  or  per- 
.sons  participate  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
manat^einent.  control  or  capital  of  both  cor- 
porations. 

ARTICLE  12 

Dividends  and  hraJic)t  profits 

( 1 )  Dividends  paid  by  a  company  resident 
in  one  of  tlie  Contracting  States  to  a  resi- 
dent or  corporation  of  the  other  Contract- 
ing State  mav  be  taxed  by  both  Contracting 
States. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  Article: 

(a)  In  the  case  of  Brazil,  the  term  "divi- 
dends" means  income  from  shares,  joul.s- 
sance"  sliares  or  "jouissance"  rights,  minir.:? 
shares,  founders'  shares  or  other  rights,  no- 
being  debt-claims,  participating  in  proflt.s 
as  well  ;ts  income  from  other  corporate  rights 
assimilated  to  income  from  shares,  incluciin.' 
all  other  forms  of  distribution  of  profits  niacio 
by  any  type  of  company  or  individual  enter- 
prise situated  in  Brazil. 

lb)  The  term  ■dividends"  in  the  case  of 
the  United  States  includes  any  item  which 
under  the  law  of  The  United  States  is  treatct; 
as  a  distribution  out  of  earnings  and  prolits 

i3)  The  rate  of  the  witliholding  tax  im- 
posed by  Brazil  on  dividends  paid  by  a  cor- 
poration of  Brazil  to  a  corporation  of  the 
United  States  .shall  not  exceed  20  percent 
if— 

(a)  During  the  part  of  the  paying  corpo- 
ration's taxable  year  which  precedes  the  date 
of  payment  of  the  dividend  and  duriitg  the 
whole  of  its  prior  taxable  year  lif  any).  :.: 
least  10  percent  of  the  outstanding  share- 
of  the  voting  stock  of  the  paying  corpora- 
tion was  owned  by  the  recipient  corporation. 
and 

ibi  Not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  gTCE.5 
income  of  the  paying  corporation  for  sucb. 
prior  taxable  year  lif  any)  consisted  of  in- 
terest and  divideiids  (other  thim  intercut 
derived  in  the  condtict  of  a  banking.  Insur- 
ance or  financing  business  and  dividends  or 
interest  received  from  subsidiary  corpor.i- 
tions.  50  percent  or  more  of  the  outstandin:: 
shares  of  the  voting  stock  of  which  was  owned 
by  the  paying  corporation  at  the  time  sucii 
dividends  or  interest  were  received). 

(4)  The  rate  of  the  withholding  tax  im- 
posed by  Brazil  on  profits  of  a  Brazilian 
branch  of  a  United  States  corporation  shriil 
not  exceed  the  rate  described  in  p.iragrapa 
(3). 

1 5 )  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  o; 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  Article,  the 
rate  of  withholding  tax  on  dividends  and  on 
branch  profits  may  be  increased  to  the  same 
extent  as  any  reduction  below  28  percent  in 
the  rate  of  tax  on  business  profits  normally 
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applicable  to  all  industrial  or  commercial 
profits  of  corporations  in  Brazil. 

(6)  Dividends  paid  by  a  corporation  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  St.it^s  to  a  person  other 
than  a  resident  or  corporation  of  the  other 
Contracting  State  (and  in  the  case  of  a  divi- 
dend paid  by  a  Brazilian  corporation,  to  a 
person  other  than  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States)  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the 
other  Contracting  State,  Tills  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  if — 

(a)  Such  dividends  are  treated  as  income 
trom  sources  within  that  other  Contr.wting 
StAte  under  subparagraph  (l)ib)  of  Article 
5.  or 

lb)  The  rcv-'ipient  of  the  dividends  has  a 
permanent  establishment  in  the  other  Con- 
tracting Stale  and  .such  dividends  are  effec- 
tively connected  with  such  permanent  estab- 
lishment. 

ARTICLE     13 

Interest 

( 1 )  Interest  derived  from  sources  within 
one  of  the  Contracting  States  by  a  resident 
or  corporation  of  the  other  Contracting  State 
may  be  taxed  by  both  Contracting  .States. 

(21  Interest  received  by  the  Government 
of  one  of  the  Contracting  States  or  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  w'holly  owned  by 
that  Government  shall  be  exempt  Irom  tax 
by  the  other  Contracting  State. 

i3)  The  tax  imposed  by  Brazil  on  Interest 
received  from  sources  within  13ra7il  by  a 
resident  or  corporation  of  the  United  States 
which  is  a  b.mk  or  other  financial  instltu- 
tution  shall  not  exceed  15  percent  of  the 
amount  paid.  Thl.s  p.iragrnph  shall  not  apply 
if  the  recipient  of  such  interest  has  a  perma- 
nent establishment  in  Brazil.  In  such  case, 
such  interest  shall  be  treated  as  industrial 
or  commercial  profits  attributable  to  such 
permanent  establishment  and  the  provisions 
of  Article  8  shall  apply  thereto, 

(4)  The  term  "interest"  as  used  in  this 
Article  means  income  from  Government  se- 
curities, bonds  or  debentures,  whether  or 
not  secured  by  mortg.ige  and  whether  or  not 
carrying  a  right  to  participate  in  profits,  and 
debt-claims  of  every  kind  as  well  as  all  other 
income  as.^lmilated  to  Income  from  money 
lent  by  the  tax.uion  law  of  the  State  in 
which  the  income  arises. 

(5)  Where,  owing  to  a  special  relation- 
.shlp  between  the  payer  and  the  recipient  or 
ijctween  both  of  them  and  some  other  per- 
son, the  amount  of  the  interest  paid,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  debt  claim  for  which  it  is 
paid,  exceeds  the  amount  which  would  have 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  paver  and  the  re- 
cipient in  the  absence  of  such  relationship, 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  Arti- 
cle shall  apply  only  to  the  last-mentioned 
amount.  In  that  case,  the  excess  part  of  the 
p;iyments  shall  remain  taxable  according  to 
the  law  of  each  Contracting  State,  due  re- 
gard being  had  to  the  other  provisions  of 
this  Convention. 

(6»  Interest  paid  by  a  corporation  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  to  a  person  other 
than  a  resident  or  corporation  of  the  other 
Contracting  State  (and.  in  the  cn.se  of  inter- 
est paid  by  a  Brazilian  corporation,  other 
than  a  citizen  of  the  United  States)  siiall  be 
exempt  from  tax  by  the  other  Contracting 
State.   This   paragraph   shall   not   apply   if — 

(a)  such  interest  is  treated  as  income  from 
sources  within  that  other  Contracting  State 
under  subparagraph    (2)(b)    of  Article  5.  or 

lb)  the  recipient  of  the  interest  has  a  per- 
manent establishment  in  the  other  Contract- 
ing State  and  such  interest  is  effectivelv  con- 
nected with  such  permanent  establishment. 

ARTICLE    14 

Royalties 
(1)  The  tax  imposed  bv  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting Stat3s  on  royalties  derived  from 
sources  within  that  Contracting  State  by  a 
resident  or  corporation  of  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  shall  not  exceed  15  percent  of 
the  gross  amount  thereof.  This  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  if  the  recipient  of  such  roy- 


alties has  a  permanent  establishment  in  the 
other  Contracting  State.  In  such  case,  such 
royalties  shall  be  treated  as  industrial  or 
commercial  profits  attributable  to  such  pcr- 
inanent  establishment  and  the  provisions  of 
Article  8  shall  a))ply  thereto. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  Article,  the  term  "royalties"  means  any 
royalties,  rentals  or  other  amounts  paid  as 
consideration  for  the  use  of,  or  the  right  to 
use — 

(a)  copyrights,  artistic  or  scientific  works, 
patents,  designs,  plans,  secret  processes  or 
formulae,   or   other   like  property   or  rights; 

(b)  information  concerning  industrial  or 
scientific  knowledge,  experience,  or  skill:  or 

(c)  trademarks  related  to  any  of  tlie  Items 
specified  in  subparagraph  la)   or  (b). 

( 3 1  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and 
(2)  of  this  Article  shall  not  apply  to  any 
royalties,  rentals  or  other  amounts  paid: 

(a)  in  respect  of  the  operation  of  mines, 
quarries  or  other  natural  resources;  and 

(b)  as  consideration  for  the  use  of,  or  the 
right  to  use,  motion  picture  films,  films  or 
tapes  for  radio,  television  broadcasting,  or 
other  like  property  or  rights. 

(4)  Where  any  royalty  exceeds  a  fair  and 
reasonable  consideration  in  resj^ect  of  the 
rights  for  which  it  is  paid,  the  i>rovlslons  of 
the  present  Article  shall  apply  only  to  so 
much  of  the  royalty  as  represents  such  fair 
and  reasonable  consideration  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  tax  legislation  of 
the  Contracting  State  from  which  the  royalty 
is  derived.  Where,  owing  to  a  special  relatlon- 
iliip  between  the  payer  and  the  recipient  or 
between  both  of  them  and  .some  other  per- 
son, the  amount  of  the  royalties  paid,  having 
regard  to  the  use,  right  or  information  for 
which  tliey  are  paid,  exceeds  the  amount 
which  would  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
payer  and  the  recipient  in  the  absence  of 
such  relationship,  the  provisions  of  this 
Article  shall  apply  only  to  the  last-mentioned 
amount.  In  Isoth  cases,  the  excess  part  of  the 
payments  shall  remain  taxable  according  to 
the  law  of  each  Contracting  State,  due  resard 
being  had  to  the  other  provisions  of  this 
Convention. 

ARTICLE    15 

Income  from  real  properly 

A  resident  or  corporation  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  subject  to  tax  in  the  other 
Contracting  State  on  income  from  real  prop- 
erty, including  gains  derived  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  such  property,  or  on  royalties 
in  resfvect  of  the  operation  of  mines,  quarries, 
or  other  natural  resources  may  elect  for  any 
taxable  year  to  compute  that  tax  on  such 
income  on  a  net  basis  as  if  such  resident  or 
corporation  were  engaged  in  trade  or  busi- 
ness in  that  other  Contracting  State. 

ARTICLE    1 6 

Investment  or  holding  companies 
A  corporation  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
St".tes  deriving  dividends,  interest  or  roy- 
alties from  sources  with'n  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  Article  12,  Article  13,  or  Article 
14  If  (a)  bv  reason  of  special  measures  grant- 
ing tax  benefits  to  investment  or  holding 
companies  the  tax  imposed  on  such  corpora- 
tion bv  the  former  Contracting  State  with 
respect  to  such  dividends,  interest  or  royal- 
ties is  substantially  less  than  the  tax  gen- 
erally imposed  by  such  Contracting  State  on 
corporate  profits,  and  i  b )  25  percent  or  more 
of  the  capitsl  of  such  corporation  is  held  of 
record  or  is  otherwise  determined,  after  con- 
sultation between  the  competent  authorities 
of  the  Contracting  States,  to  be  owned,  di- 
rectly or  indiiectly,  by  one  or  more  persons 
who  are  not  individual  residents  of  the  for- 
mer Contracting  States  (cr.  if  residents  of 
Brazil,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States), 

ARTICLE     17 

Income  from  personal  services 
( 1 )  An  individual  who  is  a  resident  of  one 
of  the   Contracting  States  shall   be  exempt 


from  tax  by  the  other  Contracting  State  with 
respect  to  income  from  ))ersonal  services  If — 

(a)  he  is  present  within  the  latter  Con- 
tracting State  for  a  period  or  periods  not  ex- 
ceeding in  the  aggregate  183  days  during  the 
taxable  year:  and  either 

(b)  in  the  case  of  employment  income^ 
li)    such   Individual   is  an  employee  of  a 

resident  or  corporation  of  a  State  other  than 
the  latter  Contracting  State  (or  of  a  perma- 
nent establishment  of  a  resident  or  corpora- 
tion of  the  latter  Contracting  State  located 
outside  the  latter  Contracting  State);  and 

(11)  such  income  is  not  deducted  as  such 
in  computing  the  profits  of  a  permanent  es- 
tablishment in  the  latter  Contracting  State 
which  are  subject  to  tax  in  that  State:  or 

(c)  such  Income  does  not  exceed  $4,000  or 
its  equivalent  in  Brazilian  cruzeiros. 

(2)  Compensation  received  by  any  indi- 
vidual for  personal  services  performed  aboard 
ships  or  aircraft  operated  by  a  resident  or 
corporation  of  a  Contracting  State  and  reg- 
istered in  such  Contracting  State  shall,  sub- 
ject to  paragraph  (3)  of  Article  3,  be  exempt 
from  tax  by  the  other  Contracting  State,  if 
the  fervlces  are  rendered  by  a  member  of  the 
regular  complement  of  the  ship  or  aircraft. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
term  "income  from  personal  ser\lces"  In- 
cludes employment  and  income  earned  by  an 
individual  from  the  performance  of  personal 
services  in  an  independent  capacity.  The 
term  "employment  income"  Includes  income 
irom  services  performed  by  officers  and  di- 
rectors of  corporations,  but  does  not  include 
income  from  personal  services  performed  by 
partners,  which  shall  be  treated  as  income 
from  the  performance  of  services  in  an  inde- 
I>endent  capacity. 

(4)  Income  derived  by  a  public  entertainer, 
theatre,  motion  picture  or  television  artist, 
musician  or  athlete  from  his  personal  activi- 
ties as  such,  even  though  otherwise  exempt 
under  paragraph  1 1 )  of  this  Article,  shall  not 
be  exempt  if  such  Income  exceeds  $100  or  its 
equivalent  in  Brazilian  cruzeiros,  for  each 
day  such  person  is  present  in  the  other  Con- 
tracting State. 

ARTICLE     18 

Teachers 

( 1 )  An  individual  who  is  a  resident  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  at  the  beginning 
of  his  visit  to  the  other  Contracting  State 
and  who.  at  the  invitation  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  other  Contracting  State  or  of  a 
university  or  otlier  accredited  educational 
institution  situated  in  the  other  Contracting 
State.  '  isits  the  latter  Contracting  State  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  teachine  '  r  engaging 
in  research,  or  both,  at  a  university  cr  other 
accredited  educational  Institution  shall  ije 
exempt  from  tax  by  the  latter  Contracting 
State  on  his  income  from  personil  services 
for  teaching  or  research  at  such  educational 
institution,  or  at  other  such  institutions,  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  two  years  from  the 
date  of  his  arrival  in  the  latter  Contracting 
State. 

(2i  This  Article  shall  not  apply  to  income 
from  research  if  such  research  is  undertaken 
not  in  the  public  Interest  but  primarily  for 
the  private  benefit  of  a  specific  person  or  per- 
sons. 

ARTICLE    19 

Students  and  trainees 
(1)  (a>  An  individual  who  is  a  resident  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  visit  to  the  other  Contracting 
State  and  who  is  temi>orarlly  present  in  the 
other  Contracting  State  for  the  primary  pur- 
pose of — 

( I )  studying  at  a  university  or  other  ac- 
credited educational  Institution  In  that  other 
Contracting  State; 

(II)  securing  training  required  to  qualify 
him  to  practice  a  profession  or  a  profession- 
al specialty;  or 

(ill)  studying  or  doing  research  as  a  re- 
cipient of  a  grant,  allowance,  or  award  from  a 
governmental,  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literary  or  educational  organization. 
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shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  that  other  Con- 
tracting State  with  respect  to — 

(A)  gifts  from  abroad  for  the  purposes  of 
nU  maintenance,  education,  study,  research 
or  training: 

(B)  the  grant,  allowance,  award;   and 

(C)  Income  from  personal  services  p>er- 
formed  in  the  other  Contracting  State  In  an 
amount  not  in  excess  of  $2,000  or  its  equl-- 
alent  in  Brazilian  cruzeiros  for  any  taxable 
year;  or,  if  such  Individual  Is  securing  train- 
ing required  to  qualify  him  to  practice  a  pro- 
fession or  a  professional  specialty,  not  In  ex- 
cess of  $5,000  or  its  equivalent  In  Brazilian 
cruzeiros  for  any   taxable  year 

(b)  The  beneflta  under  this  paragraph 
shall  only  extend  for  such  period  of  time  as 
may  be  reasonably  or  customarily  required  to 
effectuate  the  purjKsse  of  the  visit,  but  in  no 
event  shall  any  individual  have  the  benefits 
ol  this  paragraph  for  more  than  Ave  taxable 
years. 

i2»  A  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  who  is  present  In  the  other  Contract- 
ing State  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year, 
as  .\n  employee  of.  or  under  contract  with, 
a  resident  or  corporation  of  the  former  State, 
for  the  primary  purpose  of — 

(ii  acquBlhg  technical,  professional,  or 
businesr.  experience  from  a  person  other  than 
that  resident  or  corporation  of  the  former 
State  or  a  corporation  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  voting  stock  of  which  Is  owned  by  that 
corporation  of  the  former  State;  or 

1 11 )  studying  at  a  university  or  other  ac- 
credited educational  institution  in  that  other 
Contracting  State; 

shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  that  other  Con- 
tracting State  with  respect  to  his  income 
from  personal  services  performed  in  the  other 
Contracting  State  for  that  period  in  an 
amount  not  in  excess  of  85.000  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  Brazilian  cruzeiros, 

(3)  A  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  who  is  present  in  the  other  Contract- 
ing State  for  a  oerlod  not  exceeding  one  year, 
as  a  participant  in  a  program  sponsored  by 
the  Government  of  the  other  Contracting 
State,  for  the  primary  purpose  of  training. 
research  or  stuay.  shall  be  exempt  from  tax 
by  that  other  State  with  respect  to  his  in- 
come from  penonal  services  performed  In 
that  other  Contracting  State  and  received  in 
respect  of  such  training,  research,  or  study 
in  an  amount  net  in  excess  of  $10,000  or  its 
equivalent  in  Brazilian  cruzeiros. 
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ARTICtE    20 

Govermnental  salaries 

Wages,  salaries,  and  similar  compensation, 
and  pensions,  annuities,  or  similar  benefits 
paid  by,  or  from  public  funds  of.  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  or  the  political  subdivi- 
sions thereof  to  an  individual  who  is  a  na- 
tional of  that  Contracting  State  for  services 
rendered  to  that  Contracting  State  or  to  any 
of  its  political  subdivisions  in  the  discharge 
oi  governmental  functions  shall  be  exempt 
from  tax  by  the  other  Contracting  State. 

.\RTICLE    21 

Hules  applicable  to  personal  income  articles 

(1)  Articles  17.  18,  19  and  20  shall  apply 
to  reimbursed  travel  expenses,  but  such  ex- 
penses shall  not  be  tiken  into  account  in 
computing  the  maximum  amount  of  exemp- 
tions specified  in  Articles  17  and  19. 

1 2)  An  individual  who  qualifies  for  bene- 
fits under  more  tha.n  one  of  the  provisions 
of  Articles  17.  18.  19  and  20  may  apply  that 
provision  most  favorable  to  him.  but  he  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  more  than 
one  provision  in  any  taxable  year. 

ARTICLE   22 

Deduction  for  charitable  contributions 

In  the  computation  of  taxable  Income  un- 
der the  United  States  income  tax.  a  deduc- 
tion shall  be  allowed  to  citizens  and  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States  and  to  United 
States  corporations  for  contributions  to  any 


organization  created  or  organized  under  the 
laws  of  Brazil  which  constitutes  a  nonprofit 
organization  exempt  from  lax  for  purposes 
of  the  income  tax  laws  of  Brazil  if — 

la)  such  contributions  are  used  entirely 
within  Brazil  and 

(b)  the  recipient  organization  has  quali- 
fied as  an  exempt  organization  under  subsec- 
tion 501(c)  (3)  of  the  United  States  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

Such  deduction  shall  not  ejfceed  an  amount 
which  would  be  allowable  under  the  United 
States  Internal  Revenue  Code  if  such  orga- 
nization were  created  or  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  if  such  con- 
tributions were  used  within  the  United 
States. 

ARTICLE   23 

Pensions  and  annuities 

(1)  Private  penslon.s  and  private  life  an- 
nuities paid  to  individuals  who  ;.re  resident-s 
of  one  of  the  Contracting  States  shall  be 
exempt  from  tax  by  the  other  Contracting 
State. 

(2)  The  term  "life  annuities",  as  used  in 
this  Article,  means  a  stated  sum  paid  peri- 
odically at  stated  times  during  life,  or  dur- 
ing a  specified  number  of  years,  under  an 
obligation  to  make  the  payments  in  return 
for  adequate  and  full  consideration. 

(3)  The  term  "pension",  as  used  in  this 
Article,  means  periodic  payments  made  after 
retirement  or  death  in  consideration  for.  or 
by  way  of  compensation  for  injuries  received 
In  connection  with,  past  employment. 

ARTICLE    24 

Consultation 

(1)  The  competent  authorities  of  the 
Contracting  States  may  communicate  with 
each  other  directly  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Convention.  Should  any  difficulty  or  doubt 
arise  as  to  the  interpretation  or  application 
of  the  present  Convention,  or  its  relation- 
ship to  conventions  between  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  and  any  other  State,  the 
competent  authorities  shall  endeavour  to 
settle  the  question  as  quickly  as  possible  by 
mutual  agreement. 

(2)  In  particular,  the  competent  author- 
ities of  the  Contracting  States  may  consult 
together  to  endeavour  to  agree — 

(a)  to  the  same  application  of  the  source 
rules  set  forth  in  Article  5  to  particular 
Items  of  income; 

(b>.-  to  the  same  attribution  of  industrial 
or  commercial  profits  to  a  resident  or  cor- 
poration of  one  of  the  Contracting  States 
and  to  its  i>ermanent  establislunent  situated 
in  the  other  Contracting  State:  or 

(c)  to  the  same  allocation  of  income  be- 
tween a  resident  or  corporation  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  and  any  related  person, 
provided  for  in  Article  11. 

In  the  event  that  the  competent  authorities 
reach  such  an  agreement,  taxes  shall  be  im- 
posed on  such  incom.e  and  refund  or  credit 
of  taxes  shall  be  allowed  by  the  Contracting 
States  in  accordance  with  such  agreement. 

ARTICLE    25 

Exchange  of  infonnation 

(1)  The  competent  authority  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  shall  exchange  such  in- 
formation with  the  competent  authority  of 
the  other  Contracting  State  as  is  pertinent 
to  carr>ing  out  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Convention  or  preventing  fraud  or  fiscal  eva- 
sion in  relation  to  the  taxes  which  are  the 
subject  of  the  present  Convention. 

(2)  The  comjjetent  authority  of  the  Con- 
tracting State  to  which  a  request  for  in- 
formation is  made  siiall  not  exchange  in- 
formation unless  that  information  would  be 
available  under  the  taxation  laws  and  ad- 
ministrative procedures  of  that  State  if  the 
tax  of  the  other  State,  to  which  the  request 
for  information  relates,  were  the  tax  of  the 
former  State  and  were  being  imposed  by 
that  State. 


(3)  Any  Information  exchanged  shall  be 
treated  as  secret  but  may  be  disclosed  lo 
persons  (Including  a  court  or  admlnlstratUe 
body)  concerned  with  assessment,  collection, 
enforcement  or  prosecution  with  respect  to 
the  taxes  which  are  the  subject  of  ilie 
present  Convention. 

(4)  No  Information  shall  be  exchanged 
which  would  disclose  any  trade,  buslnes,?. 
industrial,  or  professional  secret. 

ARTICLE    26 

Assistance  in  collection 
(1)  Each  of  the  Contracting  States  .sii,:i; 
endeavour  to  collect  such  taxes  imposed  ir. 
the  other  Contracting  State  as  will  ensiirf- 
that  any  exemption  or  reduced  rate  of  t:\ 
granted  under  the  present  Convention  by  ihe 
other  State  shall  not  be  enjoyed  by  perscin.s 
not  entitled  to  such  benefits.  The  Contract- 
ing State  making  such  collections  shall  ijo 
responsible  to  the  other  Contracting  St.ite 
for  the  sums  thus  collected.  The  competent 
authority  of  each  of  the  Contracting  States 
shall  consult  with  the  competent  authorit. 
of  the  other  Contracting  State  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cooperating  with  and  advising  tl,,it 
other  Contracting  State  in  respect  of  ..i.v 
action  taken  by  it  within  the  former  Cv-n- 
tractlng  State  to  collect  its  tax. 

i2)  In  no  case  shall  the  provisions  of  this 
Article  be  construed  so  as  to  impose  upc  :i 
pithcr  of  the  Contracting  .States  the  obllgn- 
tion  to  carry  out  administrative  measures  at 
variance  with  the  regulations  and  practices  l: 
the  Contracting  State  endeavouring  to  collect 
the  tax  (.)r  which  would  be  contrary  to  thar 
State's  sovereignty,  security  or  public  pollcv 

ARTICLE    27 

Taxpayer  claims 

A  taxpayer  shall  be  entitled  to  present  his 
case  to  the  Contracting  State  of  which  l.e 
is  a  citizen  or  resident,  or.  if  the  taxpayer  a 
a  corprratlon  of  one  of  the  Contractin.; 
States,  to  that  Stale,  if  he  considers  that  tlv 
action  of  the  other  Contracting  State  ha.s 
resulted,  or  will  result  for  him  in  taxallo:; 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Conventior., 
Should  the  taxpayer's  claim  be  considered 
t-o  have  merit  by  the  competent  authcrlly  : 
the  Contracting  State  to  which  the  claim  is 
made,  it  shall  endeavour  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  competent  authority  of  the 
other  Contracting  State  with  a  view  to  the 
avoidance  of  taxation  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Convention. 

ARTICLE    28 

Exchange  of  legal  information 

( 1)  The  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  shall  notify  each  other  of  anv 
amendments  of  the  tax  laws  referred  to  ir. 
Article  1(1)  and  of  the  adoption  of  any  taxe= 
referred  to  in  Article  1(2)  by  transmittir.a 
the  texts  of  any  amendments  or  new  statute,? 
at  least  once  a  year. 

I  2)  The  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  shall  exchange  the  texts  rf 
all  published  material  interpreting  the  pres- 
ent Convention  under  the  laws  of  the  re- 
spective States,  whether  in  the  form  '  i 
regulations,   rulings  cr  judicial   decisions 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  mutual  assistan-o 
in  the  development  and  maintenance 
sound  fiscal  policies  and  t^x  administratior. 
the  competent  authorities  of  the  Contract- 
ing States  may.  on  the  initiative  of  either 
consult  together  and  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  may  be  mutually  acceptable,  in- 
cluding exchanges  of  personnel  and  of  techn:- 
cal  memoranda  and  studies. 

(4)  The  texts  transmitted  under  th:,s 
Article  rhall  be  in  the  language  of  the  trans- 
mitting State. 

ARTICLE    29 

Diplomatic  and  consular  oncers 
The  provisions  of  tiie  Convention  shall  not 
prejudice  the  tax  privileges  enjoyed  by  diplo- 
matic or  consular  officers  by  virtue  of  gen- 
eral rules  of  international  law  or  the  pro- 
visions of  special  agreements. 
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ARTICLE    30 

Effective  dates  and  ratification 
1 1 )   The  present  Convention  shall  be  rati- 
fied and  the  Instruments  of  ratification  ex- 
changed at  Washington  as  soon  as  possible. 

(2)  After  the  exchange  of  instruments  of 
ratification,  the  present  Convention  shall 
liave  effect  for  taxable  years  beginning  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  January  of  t!ie  year 
following  the  exchange  of  instruments  of 
r.itlflcation. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  Article — 

I  a)  Paragraph  i8)  of  Article  5  shall  have 
effect  only  after  the  competent  authorities 
of  both  Contracting  States  have  established 
mutually  acceptable  rules  for  implementa- 
tion of  such  paragraph. 

lb)    Article  7  sliall  have  effect  with  respect 
to  property  placed   in  service  and   net   new 
investments   made  on   or   after   January    1 
1968. 

ic)  Articles  12.  13  and  14  sliall  have  effect 
with  respect  to  amounts  paid  on  or  after 
January  1.  1969. 

i4)  "The  present  Convention  .=hall  con- 
tinue in  effect  indefinitely,  but  it  may  be 
terminated  bv  either  of"  the  Contracting 
States  at  any  time  after  three  years  from  the 
first  day  of  January  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(2i  of  this  Article,  provided  that  at  least 
six  months'  prior  notice  of  termination  has 
been  given  through  diplomatic  chan.-.Pls  In 
su.-h  event,  the  present  Convention  shall 
cease  to  be  effective  for  taxable  years  (begin- 
ning on  cr  after  the  first  day  of  January  next 
following  the  expiration  of  the  six-month 
period. 

i5)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  Article  and  upon  six 
months'  prior  notice  to  be  given  through 
diplomatic  channels — 

I  a)  paragraph  (8)  of  Article  5.  and  any 
rules  established  for  the  implementation  of 
such  paragraph  by  agreement  of  the  com- 
petent authorities  of  both  Contracting 
SUtes.  may  be  terminated  by  either  Con- 
tracting State  at  any  time. 

(b)  the  benefits  provided  under  Articles  7 
or  22  may  be  terminated  by  the  United 
St;ites  at  any  time  after  three  years  from  the 
date  specified  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
.\rticle. 

ic)  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  i3)  and 
(4)  of  Article  12.  paragraph  (3)  of  Article 
13.  .and  paragraph  (1)  of  Article  14  may  be 
terminated  by  Brazil  at  any  time  after  three 
years  from  the  date  specified  in  paragraph 
(2 1  of  this  Article. 

G)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  this  Article,  the 
provl.<;lons  of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of 
.Article  12.  paragraph  (3)  of  Article  13.  and 
paragraph  d)  of  Article  14  may.  by  notice 
gi'.en  by  Brazil  to  the  United  States  through 
diplomatic  channels,  be — 

a)  terminated  by  Brazil  at  any  time  after 
the  date  on  which  the  credit  provided  by 
.\nicle  7  Is  terminated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (4)  thereof;  or 

'  b  I  suspended  by  Brazil  at  any  time  after 
the  date,  and  for  the  period,  of  any  suspen- 
sion of  the  credit  provided  by  Article  7  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (4)  thereof. 

7)  Any  termination  or  suspension  under 
paragraphs  (5)  or  (6)  shall  not  prejudice 
benefits  available  with  respect  to  trans- 
actions entered  into  prior  to  such  termi- 
nation. 

In  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  the  Undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  present 
Convention. 

Done  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  duplicate,  in 
the  English  and  Portuguese  languages,  both 
texts  equally  authentic,  this  13th  day  of 
March  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixty  seven. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

[SEAL] 

John  Titthill 


Pm-  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  Brazil: 

(SEALl 
JURACY    MaGALHESAES 
OCTAVIO    BULHOES 

Convention  Between  the  UNrrf.D  states  of 
America  and  the  French  Republic  With 
Res.-'ect  to  Taxes  on  Income  and  Property 
The    President    of    the    United    States    of 
America  and  the  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public, desiring  to  conclude  a  Convention  lor 
the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  of  income 
and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion,  have  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  as  their  respective 
Plenipotentiaries: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  The  Honorable  Charles  E.  Bohlen. 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Paris,  and 

The  President  of  the  French  Republic:  Mr 
Hervp  Alphand,  Ambassador  of  FYance.  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  Mi.-.lstry  of  Foreign 
-Affairs,  who,  having  communicated  to  each 
other  their  full  powers,  found  In  good  and 
due  form,  iiave  agreed  upon  the  following 
Articles: 

ARTICLE    1 

Taxes  covered 

1 1  )  The  taxes  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
pre.sent  Convention  are: 

I  a)  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the 
Federal  income  tax.  including  surtax,  im- 
posed by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and 

(b)  In  the  case  of  Franco: 

(1)  the  Income  tax  on  the  Income  of  physi- 
cal persons,  the  complementary  tax,  "the 
corporation  lax.  including  any  withholding 
tax,  prepayment  iprecompte)  or  advance  pav- 
inent  with  respect  to  the  aforesaid  taxes,  and 

(11)  the  tax  on  Stock  Exchange  transac- 
tions. 

(2)  The  Convention  shall  also  apply  to 
any  documentary  taxes  on  .sales  cr  transfers 
of  shares  or  certificates  of  stock  or  bonds 
which  are  subsequently  imposed. 

i3l  The  Convention  shall  also  apply  to  any 
identical  or  EUbslantlally  similar  taxes  which 
are  subsequently  imposed  In  addition  to,  or 
in  place  of,  the  existing  taxes, 

(4)  For  the  purpose  of  .Article  24  (Non- 
discrimination), this  Convention  shall  also 
apply  to  taxes  of  every  kind  and  to  those 
imposed  at  the  national.  State  and  local 
level. 

article  2 
Ge7!era/  definitions 

ill  In  this  Convention,  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  requires: 

(31  The  term  ■United  States  of  America" 
means  the  United  States  of  America  and 
when  used  in  the  geographical  sense  means 
the  States  thereof  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  term  "France"  when  used  In 
a  geographical  sense  means  Metropolitan 
France  and  the  Overseas  departments 
(Guadeloupe.  Guyane,  Martinique,  and  Re- 
union) . 

(bi  The  terms  "a  Contracting  State"  and 
"the  other  Contracting  State"  means  the 
United  States  or  France,  as  the  rontext  re- 
quires. 

(c)  The  term  "person"  comprises  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  corporation,  or  any  other  body 
cf  individuals  or  persons. 

(d)(1)  The  term  "United  States  corpora- 
tion" or  "corporation  of  the  United  States" 
means  a  corporation,  or  any  entity  treated  as 
a  corporation  for  United  States  tax  purpoees, 
which  is  created  or  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  any  State  thereof  or 
the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

(ii)  The  term  "French  corporation"  or 
"corporation  of  Prance"  means  any  body 
corporate  or  any  entity  which  is  treated  as 
a  body  corporate  under  French  tax  law.  which 
is  resident  within  France  for  French  tax 
purposes 

le)  The  term  "competent  authority" 
means : 


(i)  In  ihe  case  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate,  and 

(II)  In  the  case  of  France,  the  Minister  of 
Economy  and  Finance  or  his  delegate. 

(2)  As  regards  the  application  cf  the  Con- 
vention by  a  Contracting  State  any  term  not 
otherwise  defined  shall,  unless  the  context 
otherwise  requires,  have  the  meaning  which 
it  has  under  the  laws  of  that  Contracting 
State  relating  to  the  taxes  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Convention. 

article  3 
Fiscal  domicile 

(1)  The  term  "resident  of  France"  means: 

I  a  )  A  French  corporation,  and 

(bi  Any  person  (other  than  a  body  cor- 
porate or  any  entity  which  under  French 
law  Is  treated  as  a  body  corporate)  who  Is 
resident  in  FYance  for  purposes  of  Its  tax. 

i2»  The  term  "resident  of  the  United 
States"  means: 

I  a)  A  United  St.ites  corporation,  and 

(b)  Any  person  (other  than  .i  corporation 
or  an  entity  treated  under  United  States  law 
as  a  corporation!  who  i.?  resident  in  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  its  tax.  but  in 
the  case  of  a  person  acting  as  a  partner  or 
fiduciary  only  lo  the  extent  that  the  income 
derived  by  such  person  in  that  capacity  is 
taxed  as  the  income  of  a  resident. 

(3 1  An  individual  v.'ho  is  a  resident  in  both 
Contractlna;  St.ites  shall  be  deemed  a  resi- 
dent of  that  Contracting  State  in  which  he 
maintains  his  permanent  home  If  he  has  a 
permanent  home  In  both  Contracting  States 
or  in  neither  of  the  Contracting  ."-tHtes.  he 
shall  be  deemed  a  resident  of  that  Contract- 
ing State  with  which  his  personal  and  eco- 
nomic relations  are  closest  i  center  of  vital 
interests).  If  the  Contracting  .state  In  which 
he  has  his  center  of  vital  interests  cannot 
be  determined,  he  shall  be  deemed  a  resi- 
dent of  that  Contracting  State  In  which  he 
has  an  habitual  abode.  If  he  has  an  habitual 
abode  in  both  Contracting  States  or  in 
neither  of  the  Contracting  States,  the  com- 
petent authorities  of  the  Contracting  States 
shall  settle  the  question  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. For  purposes  of  this  .Article,  a  perma- 
nent home  is  the  place  in  which  an  individ- 
ual dwells  with  his  faml'y.  An  Individual 
who  is  deemed  to  be  a  resident  of  one  Con- 
tracting State  and  not  a  resident  of  the  oth- 
er Contracting  State  by  reason  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  shall  be  deemed  a 
resident  only  of  the  former  State  for  all  pur- 
poses of  this  Convention  (Including  Article 
22). 

ARTICLE   4 

Permanent  establishment 

(1)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  Convention, 
the  term  "permanent  establishment"  means 
a  fixed  place  of  business  through  which  a 
resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States  en- 
gages  in   industrial   or   commercial    activity. 

(2)  The  term  "permanent  establishment" 
shall  Include  especially: 

(a)  A  seat  of  management: 

(b)  A  branch; 

(c)  An  office: 

(d)  A  factory; 

(e)  A  workshop; 

(f)  A  warehouse; 

(gi  A  mine,  quarry,  or  other  place  of  ex- 
traction of  natural  resovirces: 

(h)  A  building  site  or  construction  or  as- 
sembly project  which  exists  for  more  than 
twelve  months. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
Article,  a  permanent  establishment  shall  not 
Include  a  fixed  place  of  business  used  only 
for  one  or  more  of  the  following  activities: 

(a)  The  use  of  facilities  for  the  purpose 
of  storage,  display,  or  deliverv  of  goods  or 
merchandise   belonging   to   the  resident: 

I  b )  The  maintenance  cf  a  stock  of  goods  or 
merchandise  belonging  to  the  resident  for 
the  purpose  of  storage,  display,  or  delivery; 
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(  c  )  The  maintenance  of  a  stock  of  goods  or 
merchandise  belonging  to  the  residence  for 
the  purpose  of  processing  by  another  person; 
(di  The  maintenance  of  a  fixed  place  of 
business  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  goods 
or  merchandise,  or  for  collecting  information, 
for  the  resident: 

lei  The  maintenance  of  a  fixed  place  of 
business  for  the  purpose  of  advertising,  for 
the  supply  of  Information,  for  scientific  re- 
search, or  for  similar  activities  which  have 
a  preparatory  or  auxiliary  character,  for  the 
resident. 

1 4  I  A  person  acting  In  a  Contracting  State 
on  behalf  of  a  resident  of  the  other  Contract- 
ing States — other  than  an  agent  of  an  inde- 
pendent status  to  whom  paragraph  (5) 
applies—  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  permanent 
establishment  in  tl-t«-jirst -mentioned  State  if 
such  person: 

lai  Has,  and  habitually  exercises  In  that 
State,  an  authority  to  conclude  contracts  in 
the  name  of  that  resident,  unless  the  exer- 
cise of  such  authority  Is  limited  to  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  or  merchandise  for  that  resi- 
dent, or 

ibi  Maintains  substantial  equipment  or 
machinery  within  the  first-mentioned  State 
for  a  pefWd  of  twelve  months  or  more. 

t5i  A -resident  of  a  Contracting  St;ite 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  a  permanent 
establishment  in  the  other  Contracting  State 
merelv  because  such  resident  carries  on  busi- 
ness m  that  other  State  through  a  broker, 
general  commission  agent,  or  any  other 
agent  of  an  independent  status,  where  such 
persons  are  acting  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
their  business. 

i6)  The  fact  that  a  resident  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  Is  a  related  person,  as  de- 
fined In  Article  8  of  this  Convention,  with 
respect  to  a  resident  of  the  other  Contracting 
State  or  with  respect  to  a  person  which  en- 
gages In  industrial  or  commercial  activity  in 
that  other  Contracting  State  (whether 
through  a  permanent  establishment  or 
otherwise  •  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
determining  whether  that  resident  of  the 
first  Contracting  State  has  a  permanent  es- 
tablishment in  the  other  Contracting  State. 
(7i  An  in.surance  company  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  shall  be  considered  as 
having  a  permanent  establishment  in  the 
other  Contracting  State  if.  through  a  rep- 
resentative other  than  one  described  in  para- 
graph (5t.  such  company  receives  premiums 
from  or  insures  risks  in  the  territory  of  that 
other  Contracting  State. 

ARTICLE    3 

Income  jrom  real  property 
( 1  \  Income  from  real  property  and 
royalties  in  respect  of  the  operations  of 
mines,  quarries,  or  other  natural  resources 
mot  including  Interest  on  debts  secvired  by 
mortgages  or  other  encumbrances  on  such 
real  property  or  royalty  interests  but  includ- 
ing gains  derived  from  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  such  property  or  the  right  giving  rise  to 
such  royalties)  shall  be  taxable  by  the  Con- 
tracting State  in  which  such  property,  mines, 
quarries,  or  other  natural  resources  are 
situated. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  i\)  shall 
apply  to  income  derived  from  the  usufruct, 
direct  use.  letting,  or  use  In  any  other  form  of 
real  property. 

i3i  A  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  subject  to  tax  In  the  other  Contract- 
ing State  on  Income  from  real  property  or 
on  royalties  referred  to  In  this  Article  may 
elect  for  any  taxable  year  to  be  subject  to 
such  other  State's  tax  on  such  Income  ,as  If 
such  resident  were  engaged  In  business  In  the 
other  Contracting  State. 

ARTICLE    6 

Business  profits 

ill   Industrial  or  commercial  profits  of  a 

resident   of   one   of   the   Contracting   States 

shaJl   be  taxable   only  in   that  State  unless 

such    resident    Is    engaged    In    Industrial    or 
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commercial  activity  In  the  other  Contracting 
State  through  a  permanent  establishment 
situated  therein  If  such  resident  Is  so  en- 
gaged, tax  may  be  Imposed  by  such  other 
State  on  the  Industrial  or  commercial  profits 
of  such  reeldents  but  only  on  so  much  of 
them  as  are  attributable  to  the  permanent 
establishment. 

(2)  Where  a  resident  of  a  Contracting 
State  carries  on  business  in  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  through  a  permanent  estiib- 
Ushment  situated  therein,  there  shall  in 
each  Contracting  State  be  attributed  to  that 
permanent  establishment  the  industrial  or 
commercial  profits  which  would  be  attribut- 
able to  such  permanent  establishment  If 
such  permanent  establishment  were  an  in- 
dependent entity  engaged  In  the  same  or 
similar  activities  under  the  same  or  similar 
conditions  and  dealing  at  arms  length  with 
the  resident  of  which  It  is  a  permanent  es- 
tablishment. 

(3)  In  the  determination  of  the  profits  of 
a  permanent  establishment,  there  shall  be 
allowed  as  deductions  expenses  which  are 
reasonably  connected  with  such  profits  in- 
cluding executive  and  general  administrative 
expenses,  whether  Incurred  in  the  State  in 
which  the  perm;uient  establishment  Is  situ- 
ated or  elsewhere. 

(4)  No  profits  shall  be  attributed  to  a  per- 
manent establishment  merely  by  reason  of 
the  purchase  of  goods  or  merchandise  by  that 
permanent  establishment,  or  by  the  resident 
of  which  It  is  a  perm;inent  establishment,  for 
the  account  of  that  resident. 

t»)  The  term  "Industrial  or  commercial 
profits  of  a  resident"  Includes  Income  derived 
from  manufacturing,  mercantile,  agrlcul- 
tur.tl.  fishing,  or  mining  activities,  from  the 
operation  of  ships  or  aircraft,  from  the  fur- 
nishing of  personal  services,  from  the  rental 
of  tangible  personal  property,  and  from  in- 
surance activities  and  rents  or  royalties  de- 
rived from  motion  picture  films,  films  or 
tapes  of  radio  or  television  broadcasting.  It 
also  includes  income  derived  from  real  prop- 
erty and  natural  resources  and  tiividends, 
Interest,  royalties  (as  defined  In  paragraphs 
(31  and  (4)  of  Article  11).  and  capital  gains 
but  only  If  the  right  or  property  giving  rise 
to  such  Income,  dividends,  interest,  royalties, 
or  capital  gains  Is  effectively  connected  with 
a  permanent  establishment  which  the  re- 
cipient, being  a  resident  of  one  Contracting 
State,  has  In  the  other  Contracting  suite. 
It  does  not  include  Income  received  by  an 
Individual  as  compensation  for  personal 
services  either  as  an  employee  or  in  an  inde- 
pendent capacity. 

ARTICLE    7 

Shipping  and  air  transport 
Notwithstanding  Article  6,  income  which  a 
resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States  de- 
rives from  the  operation  in  international 
traffic  of  ships  or  aircraft  registered  In  that 
Contracting  State  shall  be  taxable  only  In 
that  Contracting  State, 

ARTICLE    8 

Related  persons 

(1)  Where  a  resident  of  a  Contracting 
State  and  a  resident  of  the  other  Contract- 
ing State  are  related  and  where  such  related 
persons  make  arrangements  or  impose  con- 
ditions between  themselves  which  are  dlfi^er- 
ent  from  those  which  would  be  made  be- 
tween independent  persons,  then  ;iny  In- 
come which  would,  but  for  those  arrange- 
ments or  conditions,  have  accrued  to  the 
resident  of  the  first  Contracting  State  but,  by 
reason  of  those  arrangements  or  conditions, 
has  not  so  accrued,  may  be  Included  In  the 
income  of  the  resident  of  the  first  Contract- 
ing State  for  purposes  of  the  present  Con- 
vention and  taxed  accordlnTlv. 

(2)  (a)  A  person  other  than  a  corporation 

Is  related   to   a   corporation   If  such  person 

participates    directly    or    indlrectlv    in    tbe 

mamiement.  control,  or  capital  of  the  cor- 

n^ratlon. 


lb)  A  corporation  is  related  to  another 
corporation  if  either  particip.ites  directly  or 
indirectly  in  the  management,  control,  or 
capital  of  the  other,  or  if  any  person  or  per- 
sons participate  directly  or  indirectly  In  the 
maiiugement.  control,  or  capital  of  both  cor- 
porations. 

ARTICLE    9 

Dividends 
( 1 1    Dividends  derived  from  sources  within 
a    Contracting    Stat^'    by    a   resident   of   the 
other    Contracting    State    may    be    taxed    in 
that  other  State. 

(2)  Dividends  derived  from  sources  within 
a  Contracting  Stale  by  a  resident  of  the 
other  Contracting  State  may  also  be  taxed 
bv  the  former  Contracting  State  but  the 
tax  imposed  on  such  dividends  shall  not 
exceed — 

(a)  15  percent  of  the  amount  actually  dis- 
tributed; or 

(b)  When  the  recipient  is  a  corporation.  5 
percent  of  the  amount  actually  distributed 
If— 

(i)  During  the  part  of  the  paying  corpo- 
rations taxable  year  which  precedes  the  date 
of  payment  of  the  dividend  and  durin-^  the 
whole  of  its  prior  taxable  year  (If  any  i .  at 
least  ten  percent  of  the  outstanding  shares  ni 
the  voting  stock  of  the  paying  corp:)railoii 
was  owned  by  the  recipient  corporation,  and 

(il)  Not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  gro.^^s 
income  of  the  paying  corporation  for  such 
prior  taxable  vear  i  if  any)  consisted  of  in- 
terest and  dividends  i  other  than  interest  de- 
rived in  the  conduct  of  a  banking,  insurance, 
iir  financing  business  and  dividends  or  in- 
tere.^t  received  from  subsidiary  corporation?. 
50  percent  or  more  of  the  outstanding  shares 
of  the  voting  stock  of  which  was  owned  in- 
the  paying  corporation  at  the  time  such 
dividends  or  interest  were  received ) . 

(3)  Paragraph  i2)  of  this  Article  and.  in 
the  case  of  dividends  derived  by  a  resident  "t 
Prance,  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  Article,  shall 
not  apply  if  the  recipient  of  the  dividends 
has  a  permanent  establishment  in  the  other 
Contracting  State  and  the  shares  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  dividends  are  pai;i  ..re 
effectively  connected  w'ith  the  permanti.t 
establishment.  In  such  a  case,  the  provisions 
of  Article  6  shall  apply. 

(4)  (a)  Except  :is  provided  in  subparagrnpli 
(b)  dividends  paid  by  a  corporation  of  one  (A 
the  Contracting  State?  =hall  be  treated  as  in- 
come from  sources  within  that  Contracti;;;; 
State,  and  dividends  paid  by  any  other  ?  "r- 
poratlon  shall  be  treated  as  Income  fr.  :n 
sources  outside  that  Contracting  State. 

(b)  Dividends  paid  by  a  corporation  other 
than  a  United  States  corporation  shall  he 
treated  as  dividends  from  sources  within  the 
United  States  if  such  corporation  had  a  per- 
manent establishment  in  the  United  Stat(s 
and  more  than  80  percent  of  its  gross  incoir.e 
was  taxable  to  such  permanent  establish- 
ment for  a  three-year  period  ending  with  the 
close  of  its  taxable  year  preceding  the  dec!  :- 
ration  of  such  dividends  (or  for  such  portion 
of  that  period  as  the  corporation  has  been  in 
existence) . 

(5)  When  the  prepayment  (precompte)  is 
levied  on  dividends  paid  by  a  French  corpo- 
ration to  a  resident  of  the  United  States,  such 
resident  shall  be  entitled  to  the  refund  'f 
that  prepayment,  svibject  to  deduction  of  the 
withhoMing  tax  with  respect  to  the  refunded 
amount  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  Article, 

ARTICLE    10 

Interest 

1 1 )  Interest  derived  f roan  sources  within 
one  Contracting  State  by  a  resident  of  the 
oth?r  Contracting  State  may  be  taxed  In  that 
other  State. 

(2)  Interest  on  bonds,  notes,  debentures, 
or  any  other  form  of  Indebtedness  from 
scurces  within  the  United  States  and  paid 
to  a  resident  of  France  may  also  be  taxed  hy 
the  TTnited  States  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of 
10  percent  of  the  amount  paid. 
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(3)  Interest  on  bonds,  notes,  debentures, 
or  any  other  form  of  Indebtedness  from 
sources  within  France  and  paid  to  a  resident 
of  the  United  States  may  also  be  taxed  by 
Prance  at  a  rale  not  in  excess  of  10  percent 
of  the  amount  paid  except  that  Interest  on 
bonds  issued  befcje  January  1,  1965,  may  be 
i;ixe<l  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  12  percent 
of  the  amount  paid. 

(4)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3i  of  this  .Article 
and.  in  the  case  of  interest  derived  by  a  resi- 
dent of  Prance,  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article, 
shall  not  apply  If  the  recipient  of  the  in- 
terest, being  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Con- 
iracting  States,  has  a  permanent  establish- 
ment In  the  other  Contracting  State  and  the 
indebtedness  giving  rise  to  the  Interest  is 
effectively  connected  to  such  permanent 
estabUshment.  In  such  a  case,  the  provisions 
of  Article  6  shall  apply. 

(5)  The  term  "Interest"  as  used  in  this 
.\rticle  means  income  from  Government  se- 
curities, bcvnds,  or  debentures,  whether  or  not 
secured  by  morteage  and  whether  or  not 
carrying  aright  to  participate  in  profits,  and 
debt-claims  of  every  kind  as  well  as  all  other 
income  :isslmllated  to  income  from  money 
lent  by  the  taxation  law  of  the  State  In  which 
the  inccjne  has  Its  source. 

i6)  Interest  shall  be  deemed  to  be  from 
sources  within  a  Contracting  State  when  the 
payer  is  that  State  itself,  a  political  sub- 
division, a  local  authority,  or  a  resident  of 
that  State.  Where,  however,  the  person  pay- 
ing the  Interest,  whether  he  is  a  resident  of 
.1  Contracting  Stale  cj-  not,  has  in  a  Con- 
tracting State  a  permanent  establishment  m 
connection  with  which  the  Indebtedness  on 
which  the  interest  is  paid  was  incurred,  and 
such  interest  is  borne  by  such  permanent 
establishment,  then  such  interest  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  from  sources  within  the  Con- 
tracting State  in  which  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment is  situated. 

I  7)  Where,  owing  to  a  special  relationship 
between  the  payer  and  the  recipient  or  be- 
tween both  of  them  and  some  other  person, 
the  .amount  of  the  Interest  paid,  having  re- 
gard to  the  debt  claim  for  which  it  is  paid, 
exceeds  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  payer  and  the  recipient 
In  the  absence  of  such  relationship,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Article  shall  apply  c\nly  to  the 
last-mentioned  amount.  In  that  case,  the 
excess  part  of  the  payments  shall  remain 
taxable  according  to  the  laws  of  each  Con- 
tracting State,  due  regard  being  had  to  the 
other  provisions  of   this  CMivention. 

(8^  Interest  received  by  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States,  or  by  an  instrumentality  of 
that  State  not  subject  to  Income  tax  by  such 
State,  shall  be  exempt  in  the  State  In  which 
such  Interest  has  its  source. 

ARTICLE  1  1 

Royalties 

( 1 )  Royalties  derived  from  sources  within 
one  Contracting  State  by  a  resident  of  the 
other  Contracting  State  may  be  taxed  in 
that  other  State. 

1 2)  Ex^pt  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3). 
royalties  «rived  from  sources  within  a  Con- 
tracting State  by  a  resident  of  the  other 
Contracting  State  may  also  be  taxed  by  the 
former  Contracting  State  but  the  tax  Im- 
posed on  such  royalties  shall  not  exceed  5 
percent  of  the  gross  amount  paid, 

(3)  Royalties  derived  from  copyrights  of 
literary,  artistic,  or  scientific  works  (includ- 
ing gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  prop- 
erty giving  rise  to  such  royalties)  by  a  resi- 
dent of  one  Contracting  State  shall  be  tax- 
able only  in  that  Contracting  State. 

(4)  The  term  "royalties"  as  used  In  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  Article  means — 

(ai  Any  royalties,  rentals,  or  other  amounts 
paid  as  consideration  for  the  use  of,  or  the 
right  to  use,  patents,  designs  or  models,  plans, 
secret  processes  or  formulae,  trademarks,  or 
other  like  property  or  rights,  or  for  knowl- 
edge,  experience,   or   skill    (know-how),   and 


(b)  Gains  derived  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  any  such  right  or  property,  if  pay- 
ment of  the  amounts  realized  on  such  sale  or 
exchange  is  contingent,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
on  the  productivity,  use  or  disposition  of 
such  right  or  property.  If  the  amounts  de- 
rived from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  any  such 
right  or  property  are  not  so  contingent,  the 
provisions  of  Article  12  shall  apply. 

(5)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  Article, 
and,  in  ihe  case  of  royalties  derived  by  a  resi- 
dent of  France,  paragraph  i  1  )  of  this  Article, 
shall  not  apply  if  the  recipient  of  the  royalty 
Iselng  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States,  has  in  the  other  Contracting  State  a 
permanent  establishment  and  the  right  or 
property  giving  rise  to  the  royalties  is  etfec- 
lively  connected  with  such  permanent  estab- 
lishment In  such  a  case,  the  provisions  of 
.Article  6  shall  apply 

i6)  Royalties  paid  for  the  use  of,  or  the 
right  to  u.se,  property  described  in  paragraph 
(4)  in  a  State  shall  be  treated  as  income  from 
sources  within  that  Stale 

(7)  Where,  owing  to  a  special  relationship 
between  the  prayer  and  the  recipient,  or  be- 
'ween  both  of  them  and  some  other  person. 
the  amount  of  the  royalties  paid  exceeds 
the  amount  which  would  have  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  payer  and  the  recipient  in  the 
absence  of  such  relationship,  the  provisions 
of  this  Article  shall  only  apply  to  the  last- 
mentioned  amoimt  In  that  case,  the  excess 
part  of  the  payments  shall  remain  taxable 
according  to  the  laws  of  each  Contracting 
State,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  other 
provisions  of  this  Convention. 

ARTICLE     12 

Capital  gains 

( 1 )  A  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  shall  be  taxable  only  in  that  State  on 
gains  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  capital 
assets. 

(2)  Paragraph  il)  of  this  Article  shall 
not  apply  If — 

(a)  The  gain  is  received  by  a  resident  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States  and  arises 
out  of  the  sale  or  exchange  of  property  de- 
scribed in  Article  5  ( income  from  real  prop- 
erty) located  within  the  other  Contracting 
State  or  of  the  sale  or  exchange  of  shares 
or  comr>arable  interests  in  a  real  property 
cooperative  or  of  a  corporation  whose  assets 
consist  principally  of  such   property. 

lb)  The  recipient  of  the  gain,  being  a  resi- 
dent of  one  of  the  Contracting  States,  has 
a  permanent  establishment  in  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  and  the  property  giving  rise 
to  the  gain  is  effectively  connected  with  such 
permanent  establishment,  or 

(c)  The  recipient  of  the  gain,  being  an 
individual  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States — 

(i)  Maintains  a  fixed  base  in  the  other 
Contrnctlng  State  and  the  property  giving 
rise  to  such  gain  is  effectively  connected  to 
such  fixed  base,  or 

(ii)  Is  present  in  the  other  Contracting 
State  for  a  period  or  periods  exceeding  in 
the  aggregate  183  days  during  the  taxable 
year. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  gains  described  in  para- 
graph (2)(b),  the  provisions  of  Article  6 
shall  apply. 

ARTICLE     1 3 

Branch,  profits 
(Do)  Dividends  paid  by  a  French  cor- 
poration to  a  person  other  th.in  a  citizen. 
resident,  or  corporation  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the  United 
States  unless  such  French  corporation  had 
a  permanent  establishment  in  the  United 
States  and  more  than  80  percent  of  Its  gross 
income  was  taxable  to  such  permanent  estab- 
lishment for  a  3-year  period  ending  with  the 
cloee  of  Its  taxable  year  jirecedlng  the  dec- 
laration of  such  dividends  (or  for  such  por- 
tion of  that  period  as  the  corporation  has 
been  In  existence) . 


(b»  The  United  States  may  impose  lU  per- 
sonal holding  company  tax  and  accumulated 
earnings  tax  as  il  this  Convention  had  not 
come  into  effect.  However: 

(I)  A  French  corporation  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  United  States  personal  holding 
companv  lax  in  any  Uixable  year  if  all  of  Its 
slock  is  owned  by  one  or  more  individual 
residents  of  Prance  in  their  Individual  ca- 
pacities for  that  entire  year. 

(II)  A  French  corporation  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  United  States  accumulated  earnings 
tax  in  any  taxable  year  unless  such  corpora- 
tion is  engaged  in  trade  or  business  in  the 
United  Stittes  through  a  jjermanent  estab- 
lishment at  any  lime  during  such  year. 

(2)  (a)  A  United  States  corporation  which 
mainlnlns  a  permanent  establishment  in 
Prance  shall  remfUn  subject  therein  to  the 
withholding  tax  in  accordance  with  provi- 
sions of  French  Internal  law  but— 

(I)  The  base  on  which  such  tax  shall  be 
levied  will  be  reduced  by  'j  and 

(II)  The  rate  of  such  tax  shall  not  exceed 
15  percent. 

(b)  Profits  realized  by  a  French  permanent 
establishment  of  a  United  Slates  corporation 
and  Incorporated  in  its  caplUl  shall  not  be 
subject  in  France  to  the  "droit  d'apport 
majore". 

ARTICLE     14 

Independent  personal  services 
I  1  I  Income  derived  by  a  resident  of  a  Con- 
tracting State  in  respect  of  Independent  ac- 
ilvltles  hhall  be  taxable  only  In  that  State 
unless  such  activities  were  performed  In  the 
other  Contracting  State  Income  In  respect  of 
independent  activities  performed  within  such 
other  State  mav  be  taxed  by  such  other  State 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
para<?raph  ( 1 ) .  Income  derived  by  a  resident 
of  a  Contracting  State  in  respect  o:  Inde- 
pendent activities  performed  in  the  other 
Contracting  State  shall  not  be  taxable  in 
such  other  Stale  if : 

I  a)  The  recipient  Is  present  In  the  other 
State  for  a  period  or  periods  not  exceeding 
in  the  aggregate  183  days  In  the  fiscal  year 
concerned,  and 

( b )  The  recipient  does  not  maintain  a  fixed 
base  in  the  other  State  for  a  period  or  periods 
exceeding  in  the  aggregate  183  days  In  such 

year . 

(3)  The  term  "Independent  activities" 
means  all  the  activities— other  than  commer- 
cial, industrial,  or  agricultural  activities- 
carried  on  on  his  own  account  independently 
by  a  person  who  receives  the  proceeds  or 
bears  the  losses  arising  from  these  activities 

ARTICLE    1  5 

Dependent  personal  services 
(1)  Salaries,  wages,  and  other  similar  re- 
muneration paid  to  a  resident  of  a  Contract- 
ing State  fcr  labor  or  personal  services  shall 
be  taxable  onlv  In  that  State  unless  such 
labor  or  personal  services  were  performed  in 
the  other  Contracting  State.  Remuneration 
received  for  labor  or  personal  services  per- 
formed within  such  other  State  may  be  taxed 
bv  such  other  State. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1).  remuneration  derived  by  a 
re'^ldent  of  a  Contracting  State  in  respect  of 
an  employment  exercised  in  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  shall  not  be  taxable  In  such 
other  State  if: 

(a)  The  recipient  is  present  in  the  other 
Stete  for  a  period  or  periods  not  exceeding 
m  the  aggregate  183  days  in  the  fiscal  year 
concerned. 

(b)  The  remuneration  Is  paid  by,  or  on 
behalf  of.  an  employer  who  is  not  a  resident 
of  the  other  State,  and 

(c)  The  remuneration  Is  not  borne  by  a 
permanent  establishment  which  the  em- 
plover  has  m  the  other  State. 

('3(  Remuneration  received  by  an  Individ- 
ual for  person^:  cervices  performed  aboard 
ships  or  aircraft  registered  in  one  of  the  Con- 
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traoting  States  and  operated  by  a  resident 
or  that  Contracting  State  shall  be  exempt 
from  tax  by  the  other  Contracting  State.  If 
such  Indlv'dual  Is  a  member  of  the  regular 
complement  of  the  ship  or  aircraft. 

ABTICLE     1 6  I 

Government  functions 

(1)  Remuneration.  Including  pensions. 
paid  by.  or  out  of  funds  created  by.  a  Con- 
tracting State  or  a  political  subdivision  or  a 
local  authority  thereof  to  any  individual  who 
is  national  of  that  State  in  respect  of  serv- 
ices rendered  to  that  State  or  a  subdivision 
or  local  authority  thereof  In  the  discharge 
of  functions  of  a  governmental  nature  shall 
be  taxable  only  In  that  Contracting  State 

(2)  The  provisions  of  Articles  15.  19.  and 
20  shall  apply  to  remuneration  or  pensions 
in  respect  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  any  indiistrlal  or  commercial  activity 
carried  on  by  one  of  the  Contracting  States 
or  a  political  subdivision  or  a  local  authority 
thereof. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  is  a 
national  of  both  Contracting  States,  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  22.  paragraph  (4i.  shall 
apply  to  remuneration  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  but  such  remuneration  shall  be 
treated  as  Income  from  sources  within  the 
Contracting  State  from  which  such  individ- 
ual receives  such  remuneration. 


ARTICLE   17 

Teachers 


I 


(1)  An  Individual  who  is  a  resident  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  at  the  beginning 
of  his  visit  to  the  other  Contracting  State 
and  who.  at  the  Invitation  of  the  Government 
of  the  other  Contracting  State  or  of  a  uni- 
versity or  other  accredited  educational  in- 
stitution situated  In  the  other  Contracting 
State  visits  the  latter  Contracting  State  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  teaching  or  engaging 
In  research,  or  both  at  a  university  or  other 
accredited  Institution  shall  be  exempt  from 
tax  by  the  latter  Contracting  State  on  his 
income  from  personal  services  for  teaching 
or  research  at  such  educational  Institution, 
or  at  other  such  Institutions,  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  2  years  from  the  date  of  his 
arrival  in   the  latter  Contracting  State. 

(2)  This  Article  shall  not  apply  to  Income 
from  research  if  such  research  is  undertaken 
not  In  the  public  interest  but  primarily  for 
the  private  benefit  of  a  specific  person  or  per- 
sons. 

ABTICLE     13 

Students  and  Trainees 

(I)  (a)  An  individual  who  Is  a  resident  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  visit  to  the  other  Contracting 
State  and  who  is  temporarily  present  in  the 
otiher  Contracting  State  for  the  primary 
purpose  of — 

111  Studying  at  a  university  or  other  ac- 
credited educational  institution  In  that  other 
Contracting  Sta'e.  or 

(II)  Securing  training  required  to  qualify 
liim  to  practice  a  profession  or  professional 
speciality,  or 

( ill)  Studying  or  doing  research  as  a  recip- 
ient of  a  grant,  allowance,  or  award  from  a 
governmental,  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
llterarj-.  or  educational  organization, 
shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  that  other  Con- 
tracting State  with  re.spect  to  amounts  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph   ib) 

(b)  The  amounts  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph lai   include — 

(I)  Gifts  from  abroad  for  the  purposes  of 
his  mainten.^nce.  education,  study,  research, 
or  training. 

(II)  The  grant,   allowance,  or  award;    and 
( ill )   Income   from    [personal    services   per- 
formed in  the  other  Contracting  State  in  an 
amount  not  in  excess  of  82.000  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  francs  for  any  taxable  year 

(c)  The  benefits  under  this  paragraph 
shall  only  extend  for  such  period  of  time  as 
may  be  reasonably  or  customarily  required 


to  effectuate  the  purpose  of  the  visit,  but  m 
no  event  shall  any  Individual  have  the  bene- 
fits of  thU  Article  and  Article  17  for  more 
than  a  total  of  five  taxable  years. 

(2)  A  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  who  Is  present  In  the  other  Contract- 
ing State  as  an  employee  of.  or  under  con- 
tract with,  a  resident  of  the  former  State, 
for  the  primary  purpose  of — 

lai  Acquiring  technical,  professional,  or 
business  experience  from  u  p>erson  other  than 
that  resident  of  the  former  State  or  a  cor- 
poration 50  percent  or  more  of  the  voting 
stock  of  which  is  owned  by  that  resident  of 
the  former  State,  or 

(b)  Studying  at  a  university  or  other  ac- 
credited educational  institution  In  that  other 
Contracting  State. 

shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  that  other  Con- 
tracting State  for  one  taxable  year  with  re- 
spect to  his  income  from  personal  services 
m  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  $5,000  or  it.'i 
equivalent  In  francs. 

ARTICLE    19 

Private  pensions  and  annuities 

(1)  Except  as  provided  In  Article  16.  pen- 
sions and  other  similar  remuneration  p)ald 
to  a  resident  of  a  Contracting  State  in  con- 
sideration of  past  employment  shall  be  tax- 
able only  in  that  Contracting  State. 

(2)  Alimony  and  annuities  paid  to  a  resi- 
dent of  a  Contracting  State  .shall  be  taxable 
only  In  that  Contracting  State. 

(3)  The  term  "annuities,"  as  used  in  this 
Article,  means  a  stated  sum  paid  periodically 
at  stated  times  during  life,  or  during  a  speci- 
fied number  of  years,  under  an  obligation  to 
make  the  pajTnents  in  return  for  adequate 
and  full  consideration  (other  than  services 
rendered) 

(4)  The  term  "pensions."  as  used  in  this 
Article,  means  periodic  payments  made  after 
retirement  in  consideration  for,  or  by  way  of 
compensation  for  injuries  received  in  con- 
nection with,  past  employment. 

ARTICLE    20 

Social  security  payments 
Social  security  payments  (whether  repre- 
senting employee  or  employer  contributions 
or  accretions  thereto)  paid  by  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  to  an  Individual  who  Is  a 
resident  of  the  other  Contracting  State  shall 
be  taxable  only  In  the  former  Contracting 
State 

ARTICLE  21 

Rules  applicable  to  personal  income  articles 

(1)  Articles  14  through  18  shall  apply  to 
reimbursed  travel  expenses,  but  such  ex- 
penses shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
computing  the  maximum  amount  of  ex- 
emptions   specified    in    Article    18. 

1 2 )  An  individual  who  qualifies  for  benefits 
under  more  than  one  of  the  provisions  of 
Articles  14  through  18  may  apply  that  pro- 
vision most  favorable  to  him.  but  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  more  than 
one  provision  In  any  taxable  year. 

ARTICLE  22 

General  rules  of  taxation 
i  1 )  Any  Income  from  sources  within  a  Con- 
tracting State  to  which  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Convention  are  not  expressly 
applicable  shall  be  taxable  by  such  Con- 
tracting State  in  accordance  with  Its  own 
law. 

(2)  A  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  shall  be  taxed  by  the  other  Contract- 
ing State  only  on — 

(a)  Commercial  or  Industrial  profits  at- 
tributable to  a  permanent  establishment 
located  in  that  other  Contracting  State,  and 

(b)  Income  from  sources  within  that  other 
Contracting  State. 

in  accordance  with  the  limitations  set  forth 
in  the  present  Convention. 

( 3 1  The  provisions  of  the  present  Con- 
vention shall  not  be  construed  to  restrict  in 
any   manner  any  exclusion,  exemption,  de- 


duction, credit,  or  other  allowance  now  or 
hereafter  accorded — 

(a)  By  the  laws  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  In  the  determination  of  the  tax  ■.m- 
posed  by  the  State,  or 

(b)  By  any  other  agreement  between  tlie 
Contracting  States. 

(4)  (a)  The  United  States  may  tax  its  citi- 
zens and  residents  as  if  the  present  Conven- 
tion had  not  come  into  effect. 

(ii  This  provision  shall  not  affect  ilie 
rules  laid  down  In  Article  20  (Social  Secu- 
rity Payments).  Article  23  (Relief  fror.i 
Double  Taxation),  and  Article  24  (Noncii.^- 
crtmlnatlon) . 

(II)  This  provision  shall  not  affect  .i.e 
rules  laid  down  In  Articles  17.  18.  and  2\ 
(Students,  Teachers,  Rules  applicable  therr- 
to)  when  applicable  to  individuals  who  re 
not  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  wIm 
do  not  have  immigrant  status  In  the  United 
States. 

(III)  This  provision  shall  not  affect  'l.e 
rules  laid  down  In  Articles  16  and  21  (Gi  . - 
ernment  Functions.  Rules  applicable  there- 
to) when  they  apply  to: 

an  individual  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  -he 
United  States  and  who  does  not  have  im- 
migrant  status   in   the  United   States: 

an  individual  who.  having  immlgr.':.- 
status  In  the  United  States,  has  elected  n 
claim  the  benefits  of  these  articles:  in  tliit 
case,  such  person  must  agree  that  any  cale:  - 
dar  year  or  pwrtlon  of  a  calendar  year  :- r 
which  Articles  16  and  21  apply  shall  not  i.e 
counted  as  a  period  during  which  he  '..  :.s 
resided  or  has  been  physically  present  in  ••.? 
United  States  in  the  calculation  of  perii  u 
of  residence  or  presence  in  the  United  Strius 
required  for  naturalization  pursuant  to  'lie 
immigration  and  nationality  laws  of  'i.e 
United  States. 

(bi  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Artu  :e 
23.  France  may  tax  its  residents  who  r" 
public  entertainers,  such  as  theatre,  motion 
picture,  radio  or  television  artists,  music;  •;. 
and  athletes,  on  Income  described  in  Ar- 
ticles 14  and  15  (Personal  Service  Inconu  i 
which  Is  derived  from  activities,  or  ser\nce? 
performed.  In  the  United  States. 

(5)  Any  transaction  in  which  an  order  :or 
the  purchase,  sale  or  exchange  of  stock- 
securities  or  commodities  originates  In  n:.e 
of  the  Contracting  States  and  Is  execu-eci 
through  a  stock  or  commodities  exchange  .'.: 
the  other  State  shall  be  exempt  by  the  ;  r- 
mer  State  from  stamp  or  like  tax  otherv.  e 
arising  with  respect  to  such  tran.sactlon 

ARTICLE    23 

Relief  from  double  taxation 
Double  taxation  of  Income  shall  be  avoided 
In  the  following  manner: 

(1)  The  United  States  shall  allow  to 
citizen,  resident,  or  corptoratlon  of  the  United 
States  as  a  credit  against  Its  tax  speci.'ied 
In  paragraph  ( 1 1  of  Article  1  the  appropri- 
ate amount  of  income  taxes  paid  to  Frrnce 
Such  appropriate  amount  shall  be  based  ■.i- 
on  the  amount  of  French  tax  paid  but  stv;:: 
not  exceed  that  portion  of  the  United  Stn-?.s 
tax  which  net  Income  from  sources  wltiv.n 
Prance  bears  to  the  entire  net  Income. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  France; 

(a)  Income  other  than  that  mentioned  ;n 
paragraph  (b)  below  shall  be  exempt  fnni 
the  French  taxes  mentioned  In  jjaragrapii 
(1)  of  Article  1  while  the  income  is.  by  re.i- 
son  of  the  Convention,  taxable  in  the  United 
States. 

(b)  As  regards  income  taxable  in  botii 
Contracting  States  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Convention.  Prance  sha;; 
allow  to  a  resident  of  Prance  receiving  such 
Income  from  United  States  sources  a  tax 
credit  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  tax 
levied  in  the  United  States.  Such  tax  credi' 
not  exceeding  the  amount  of  French  tax 
levied  on  such  Income,  shall  be  allowed 
against  taxes  mentioned  in  paragraph 
(1)  (b)  (1)  of  Article  1  of  this  Convention,  in 
the  bases  of  which  such  Income  Is  Included 
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(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (a)  and  (b).  French  tax  may  be 
computed  on  income  chargeable  in  France 
by  virtue  of  this  Convention  at  the  rate  ap- 
propriate to  the  total  of  the  income  charge- 
able in  accordance  with  French  law. 

1 3)  A  resident  of  a  Contracting  State  who 
miiintfiins  one  or  several  abodes  In  the  terrl- 
torv  of  the  other  Contracting  State  shall 
not  be  subject  In  that  other  State  to  an  In- 
come tax  according  to  an  "Imputed"  Income 
b.ised  on  the  rental  value  of  that  or  those 
abodes. 

ARTICLE    24 

Nondiscrimination 
i\)  A  citizen  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  who  is  a  resident  of  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  shall  not  be  subjected  in  that 
other  Contracting  State  to  more  burdensome 
taxes  than  Is  a  citizen  of  that  other  Con- 
tracting State  who  Is  a  resident  thereof. 

(2)  The  taxation  on  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment which  a  resident  of  a  Contracting 
.state  has  in  the  other  Contracting  State  shall 
not  be  less  favorably  levied  In  that  other 
State  than  the  taxation  levied  on  a  resident 
t.f  that  other  State  carrying  on  the  same 
iictlvltles.  This  provision  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  obliging  a  Contracting  State  to 
^:r.int  to  residents  of  the  other  Contracting 
.State  any  personal  allowances,  reliefs,  and 
reductions  for  taxation  purp>oses  on  account 
1.;  civil  status  or  family  responsibilities 
uhich  it  grants  to  its  own  residents.  The  pro- 
\i5lons  of  this  paragragh  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  application  of  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  13  (Branch  Profits)  of  the 
Convention  nor  to  prevent  the  United  States 
;rom  imposing  a  comparable  tax  burden  on 
the  income  of  a  permanent  establishment 
maintained  by  a  resident  of  France  in  the 
United  States. 

(3)  A  corporation  of  a  Contracting  State. 
the  capital  of  which  is  wholly  or  partially 
(rwned  or  controlled,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  one  or  more  residents  of  the  other  Con- 
tracting State,  .-hall  not  be  subjected  in  the 
first-mentioned  Contracting  State  to  any 
t.ixatlon  or  any  requirement  connected  there- 
with which  is  other  or  more  burdensome 
than  the  taxation  and  connected  require- 
ments to  v;hich  a  corporation  of  that  first- 
mentioned  Contracting  State  carrying  on  the 
.s.ime  activities,  the  capital  of  which  is  wholly 
(.wned  by  one  or  more  residents  of  that  first- 
mentioned  State,  is  or  mav  be  subjected. 

ARTICLE    2  5 

Mxitual  agreement  procedure 
111  Where  a  resident  of  a  Contracting 
State  considers  that  the  actions  of  one  or 
both  of  the  Contracting  States  result  or  will 
result  for  him  in  taxation  not  in  .accordance 
with  this  Convention,  he  may.  notwithstand- 
ing the  remedies  provided  by  the  national 
liws  of  those  States,  present  his  case  to  the 
competent  authority  of  the  Contracting  State 
of  which  he  is  a  resident. 

(2)  The  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
iractlr.g  States  shall  endeavor  to  resolve  by 
mutual  agreement  any  difficulties  or  doubts 
:'ris!ng  as  to  the  application  of  the  Conven- 
tion. In  particular,  the  competent  authorities 
of  the  Contracting  States  may  consult  to- 
i^ether  to  endeavor  to  agree : 

(a)  To  the  same  attribution  of  Indus- 
I  rial  or  commercial  profits  to  a  resident  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States  and  its  per- 
manent PFtabllshment  situated  In  the  other 
Contracting  State; 

(b)  To  the  same  allocation  of  income 
between  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Contract- 
ing .States  and  any  related  person,  provided 
for  in  Article  8;  or 

(c)  To  the  same  determination  of  the 
source   of   particular   Items   of   income. 

(3)  The  competent  authorities  of  the 
Contracting  States  may  communicate  with 
each  other  directly  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  an  agreement  in  the  sense  of  the 
preceding  paragraphs.  When  it  seems  advis- 


able for  the  purpose  of  reaching  agreement, 
the  competent  authorities  may  meet  to- 
gether for  an  oral  exchange  of  opinions. 

i4)  In  the  event  that  the  competent  au- 
thorities reach  such  an  agreement,  taxes 
shall  be  imposed  on  such  income,  and  re- 
fund or  credit  of  taxes  shull  be  allowed,  by 
the  Contracting  States  in  accordance  with 
such   agreement 

ARTICLE     l:6 

Exchange  of  information 

( 1 )  The  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  shall  exchange  such  Infor- 
mation as  Is  pertinent  to  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Convention  or  preventing 
fraud  or  fiscal  evasion  in  relation  to  the 
taxes  which  are  the  subject  of  this  Conven- 
tion. Any  information  so  exchanged  shall 
be  treated  as  secret  and  shall  not  be  dis- 
closed to  any  persons  other  than  those  (In- 
cluding a  court  or  administrative  body) 
concerned  with  assessment,  collection,  en- 
forcement, or  prosecution  in  respect  of  the 
taxes  which  are  the  subject  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

(2)  In  no  case  shall  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  be  construed  so  as  to  impose 
on  one  of  the  Contracting  States  the  obliga- 
tion; 

(a)  To  carry  out  administrative  measures 
at  variance  with  the  laws  or  the  adminis- 
trative practice  of  that  or  the  other  Con- 
tracting Stat«; 

(b)  To  supply  particulars  which  are  not 
obtainable  tinder  the  laws  or  in  the  normal 
course  of  the  administration  of  that  or 
of  the  other  Contracting  State; 

(c)  To  supply  information  which  would 
disclose  any  trade,  business,  industrial,  com- 
mercial, or  professional  secret  or  trade  proc- 
ess, or  information,  the  disclosure  of  which 
would  be  contrary  to  public  !X>hcy  (ordre 
public) . 

( 3 )  The  exchange  of  Information  shall  be 
either  on  a  routine  basis  or  on  request  with 
reference  to  particular  cases.  The  competent 
authorities  of  the  Contracting  States  shall 
ac:ree  on  the  list  of  Information  which  shall 
be  furnished  on  a  routine  basis. 

.\RTICLE    2  7 

Assistance  in  collection 
( 1  )  The  two  Contracting  States  undertake 
to  lend  assistance  and  support  to  each  other 
in  the  collection  of  the  taxes  to  which  the 
present  Convention  relates,  together  with  in- 
terest, costs,  and  additions  to  the  taxes  and 
fines  not  being  of  a  penal  character  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  State  requested,  in  the 
cases  where  the  taxes  are  definitively  due 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  making 
the  application. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  en- 
forcement of  taxes,  revenue  claims  of  each 
of  the  Contracting  States  which  have  been 
finally  determined  will  be  accepted  for  en- 
forcement by  the  State  to  which  application 
Is  made  and  collected  in  that  State  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  applicable  to  the  enforce- 
ment and  collection  of  its  own  taxes. 

i3)  The  application  will  be  accompanied 
by  such  documents  as  are  required  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  making  the  application  to 
establish  that  the  taxes  have  been  finally 
determined. 

(4)  If  the  revenue  claim  has  not  been 
finally  determined,  the  State  to  which  ap- 
plication is  made  will  take  such  measures  of 
conservancy  ( including  measures  with  re- 
spect to  transfer  of  property  of  nonresident 
aliens)  as  are  authorized  by  Its  laws  for 
the  enforcement  of  Its  own  taxes. 

(5)  The  assistance  provided  for  in  this 
Article  shall  not  be  accorded  with  respect  to 
citizens,  corporations,  or  other  entitles  of 
the  State  to  which  application  Is  made. 

ARTICLE     2  8 

Diplomatic  and  consular  officers 
Nothing  in  the  present  Convention  shall 
affect  the  fiscal  privileges  of  diplomatic  or 


consular  officials  under  the  general  rules  of 
international  law  or  under  the  provisions  of 
special  agreements. 

ARTICLE     2  9 

rerrtfortal  extension 

( 1 )  This  Convention  may  be  extended, 
either  in  its  entirety  or  with  any  necessary 
modifications,  to  the  Overseas  Territories  of 
the  French  Republic  which  impose  taxes  sub- 
stantially similar  in  character  to  those  to 
which  tlie  Convention  applies.  Any  such  ex- 
tension shall  take  effect  from  such  dale  and 
subject  to  such  modifications  and  condi- 
tions, as  may  be  specified  and  agreed  be- 
tween the  Contracting  States  In  notes  to  be 
exchanged  through  diplomatic  channels  or 
in  any  other  manner  in  accordance  with 
their  constitutional  procedure. 

(2)  At  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  a 
period  of  1  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
an  extension  made  by  virtue  of  paragraph 
( 1 )  either  of  the  Contracting  States  may  by 
a  written  notice  of  termination  given  to  the 
other  Contracting  State  through  diplomatic 
channels,  terminate  the  application  of  the 
provisions  in  respect  to  any  territory  to 
which  such  application  has  been  extended. 
in  which  case  the  provisions  shall  cease 
to  be  applicable  to  such  territory  on  and 
after  the  first  day  of  January  following 
the  date  of  such  notice;  provided,  however, 
that  this  shall  not  affect  the  continued  ap- 
plication of  such  provisions  to  the  United 
States,  to  France,  or  to  any  other  territory 
to  which  such  provisions  i'pply  and  which  Is 
not  named  In  the  notice  of  termination. 

(3»  Unless  otherwise  agreed  by  both  Con- 
tracting States,  the  termination  of  the  Con- 
vention by  one  of  the  Contracting  States 
under  Article  32  shall  also  terminate  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Convention  to  any  territory 
to  which  it  has  been  extended  under  this 
.Article. 

ARTICLE      3  0 

Exchange  of  official  information 
1 1 )  The  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  shall  notify  each  other  of 
any  amendments  of  the  tax  laws  referred 
to  "in  Article  1(1)  and  of  the  adoption  of 
any  taxes  referred  to  in  Article  1(2)  by 
transmitting  the  texts  of  .my  amendments  or 
new  statutes  at  least  once  a  year. 

(2i  The  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  shall  exchange  the  texts  of 
all  published  material  interpreting  the  pres- 
ent Convention  under  their  respective  laws, 
whether  In  the  form  of  regulations,  rulings. 
i.r  Judicial  decisions. 

( 3 )  Where,  by  reason  of  any  change  made 
in  the  taxation  laws  of  one  of  the  Contract- 
ing Slates,  it  seems  advisable  to  .\djust  some 
provisions  of  this  Convention  without  affect- 
ing its  general  principles,  the  necessary  ad- 
justments may  be  agreed  between  the  Con- 
tr.ictlng  States  by  notes  1:j  bo  exchanged 
through  diplomatic  channels  or  in  any  other 
manner  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
cotistltuilonal  procedure. 

ARTICLE    31 

Entry  into  force 
1 1 1  This  Convention  shall  be  ratified  .-.nd 
instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  ex- 
changed at  Washington.  It  shall  enter  into 
force  one  month  alter  the  date  of  exchange 
of  the  Instruments  of  ratification.  Its  provi- 
sions shall  for  the  first  time  have  effect; 

(a)  In  the  rase  of  France: 

(1)  As  respects  withholding  taxes,  to  any 
proceeds  payable  and  transactions  completed 
on  or  after  the  date  on  which  this  Conven- 
tion enters  into  force; 

(li)  As  respects  other  income  taxes,  to 
taxes  which  are  levied  for  the  assessment 
year  1967;  and 

I  111  I  As  respects  the  tax  on  stock  exchange 
transactions,  the  date  on  which  this  Conven- 
tion enters  into  force. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  the  United  States; 

(1)  As  respects  tnc  rate  of  withholding 
tax,   to   am.ounts   received   on   or   after   the 
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date  on  which  this  Convention  enters  into 
force; 

I  ii  I  As  respects  other  Income  taxes,  to 
taxable  years  beginning  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1967, 

( 2 1  Upon  the  coming  Into  effect  of  this 
Convention,  there  shall  terminate; 

lai  The  Convention  of  July  25,  1939.  re- 
lating to  income  and  other  taxes 

(b)  The  Convention  of  October  18.  1946. 
the  supplementary  Protocol  of  May  17,  1948, 
and  the  Convention  of  June  22.  1956.  Insofar 
as  they  concern  taxes  on  income,  on  capital 
and  tax  on  stock  exchange  transactions. 
The  provisions  of  those  Conventions  and  of 
that  I*rotocol  will  cease  to  have  effect  from 
the  date  on  which  the  corresponding  provi- 
sions of  the  present  Convention  shall  for  the 
first  time  have  effect  according  to  the  sub- 
paragraph ( 1 )   above-mentioned. 

ARTICLE    32  I 

Termination 

This  Convention  shall  remain  in  force  un- 
til denounced  by  one  of  the  Contracting 
States.  Esther  Contracting  State  may  de- 
nounce the  Convention,  through  diplomatic 
channels,  by  giving  notice  of  termination  at 
least  6  months  before  the  end  of  any  calen- 
dar year  after  the  year  1969  In  such  event, 
the  Convention  shall  cease  to  have  effect: 

ill    In  the  case  of  Prance : 

(ai  As  respects  withholding  taxes,  on  Jan- 
uary 1  of  the  year  following  the  year  in  which 
notice  Is  given, 

I  b  I  As  respects  other  income  taxes,  for  any 
year  of  assessment  beginning  on  or  after 
January  1  of  the  year  next  following  the  year 
In  which  notice  Is  given;  and 

(CI  As  respects  the  tax  on  stocic  exchange 
transactions,  for  any  transactions  occurring 
on  or  after  January  1  of  the  year  following 
the  year  in  which  notice  Is  given, 

i2i    In  the  case  of  tiie  United  States; 

(ai  As  respects  withholding  taxes,  on  Jan- 
uary 1  of  the  year  following  the  year  in  which 
notice  Is  given; 

( b  I  As  respects  other  income  taxes,  for 
any  ta.xable  .vear  beginning  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1  of  tile  year  foUowing  the  year  In 
which  notice  is  given;  and 

( c  I  As  respects  taxes  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 1 2)  of  Article  1,  for  any  transactions 
occunnng  on  or  after  January  1  of  the  year 
following  the  year  in  w^hich  notice  is  given. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  the  present  Conven- 
tion. 

Done  at  Paris  In  duplicate.  In  the  English 
and  French  languages,  each  text  being  equally 
authentic,  this  28th  day  of  July.  1967. 

For  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America; 

IsEALl      Charles  E.  BoHLEN 

For  the  President  of  the  French  Republic: 

I  SEAL)       HERVE   ALPHAND  . 

Convention  Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines FOR  the  Avoidance  op  Double  T.ax- 

ATION    AND    the    PREVENTION    OF   FISCAL    EVA- 
SION With  Respect  to  Taxes  on  Income 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines,  desiring  to  conclude  a 
convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  tax- 
ation and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion 
with  respect  to  taxes  on  income,  have  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  their  respective 
Plenipotentiaries ; 

The   Government   of   the  United   States  of 
America: 

Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  State  of  America, 
The  Government  of   the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines; 

Mauro  Mendez.  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and 
Ruflno  G.  Hechanova,  Secretary  of  Fi- 
nance of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 


who.  having  communicated  to  each  other 
their  respective  powers,  found  In  good  and 
due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following 
Articles: 

ARTICLE   I 

Taxes'  covered 

( 1 )  The  taxes  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
present  Convention  are: 

(a)  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the 
Federal  income  tax,  including  surtax,  im- 
posed by  Subtitle  A  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (but  not  including  the  tax  on  improp- 
erly accumulated  earnings  or  the  personal 
holding  company  tax ) . 

(b)  In  the  case  of  the  Philippines,  the  in- 
come tax  imposed  by  Title  II  of  the  National 
Internal  Revenue  Code  (but  not  including 
the  tax  on  improperly  accumulated  earnings 
or  the  personal  holding  company  tax). 

(2)  The  present  Convention  shall  also  ap- 
ply to  taxes  substantially  similar  to  those 
covered  by  paragraph  ill  of  this  Article 
which  are  subsequently  imposed  in  addition 
to.  or  in  place  of,  existing  taxes. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  Article  6,  this  Con- 
vention shall  also  apply  to  taxes  of  every 
kind,  and  to  those  impK>sed  at  the  national. 
state,  or  local  level. 

article  2 
General  definitions 

(1)  In  the  present  Convention,  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires; 

(a)  The  term  "United  States"  means  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  when  used  in 
a  geogrraphlcal  sense  means  the  States  there- 
of, the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Wake 
Island: 

(bi  The  term  "Philippines"  means  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines,  and  when  used  in 
a  geographical  sense  means  the  territories 
comprising  the  Philippines; 

ic)  The  terms  "one  of  the  Contracting 
States"  and  "the  other  Contracting  State" 
mean  the  United  States  or  the  Philippines, 
as  the  context  requires: 

(d)  The  term  "person"  comprises  an  indi- 
vidual, a  corporation  and  any  other  body  of 
individuals  or  persons: 

le)  The  term  "corporation"  means  any 
body  corporate,  association  or  Joint  stock 
company  or  other  entity  which  is  treated  as 
a  body  corporate  for  tax  purposes; 

(f)  The  term  "United  States  corporation" 
means  a  corporation  created  or  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  thereof  or  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(g)  The  term  "Philippine  corporation" 
means  a  corporation  created  or  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  Philippines; 

(h)  The  terms  "resident  or  corpHsration  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States"  and  "resident 
or  corporation  of  the  other  Contracting 
State"  means  a  resident  or  corporation  of  the 
United  States  or  a  resident  or  corporation  of 
the  Philippines,  as  the  context  requires; 

(1)  The  term  "competent  authority" 
means; 

1 1 )  In  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate; 

1 2)  In  the  Philippines,  the  Secretary  of 
Finance  or  his  delegate. 

I  2 1  As  regards  the  application  of  the  pres- 
ent Convention  by  a  Contracting  State,  any 
term  not  otherwise  defined  shall,  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires,  have  the  meaning 
which  It  has  under  the  laws  of  that  Con- 
tracting State  relating  to  the  taxes  which 
are  the  subject  of  the  present  Convention. 

ARTICLE    3 

General  rules  of  taxation 
(1)  A  resident  or  corporation  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  shall  be  taxable  by  the 
other  Contracting  State  only  on  Income 
derived  from  sources  within  that  other  Con- 
tracting State. 

1 2)  A  resident  or  corporation  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  shall  be  taxed  by  the  other 
Contracting  State  on  Income  taxable  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  In  accordance  with  the  limita- 
tions set  forth  In   the  present   Convention, 


Any  Income  to  which  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Convention  are  not  expressly  appU- 
cable  shall  be  taxable  by  each  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  In  accordance  with  Us  own 
law.  The  provisions  of  the  present  Convention 
shall  not  be  construed  to  restrict  in  any 
manner  any  exclusion,  exemption,  deduc- 
tlon,  credit  or  other  allowance  now  or  here- 
after accorded  la)  by  the  laws  of  one  of  tiie 
Contracting  States  In  the  determlntalon  of 
the  tax  Imposed  by  that  State  or  ib)  by  any 
other  agreement  between  the  Contracting 
States. 

(3)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  41. 
a  Contracting  State  may  tax  an  indiviclv.al 
who  is  a  citizen  or  resident  of  that  Contract- 
ing State  (Whether  or  not  such  person  is 
also  a  resident  of  the  other  Contracting 
State)  or  a  corporation  of  that  Contracting 
State  (whether  or  not  also  a  corporalon  of 
the  other  Contracting  State)  as  If  the  pres- 
ent Convention  had  not  come  into  effect 

(4)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  i3)  sh.ii; 
not  affect — ■ 

(a)  the  benefits  conferred  by  e.  Contrait- 
ing  State  under  Articles  4  and  6; 

(b)  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  Umled 
States  under  Article  18;  and 

(  c )  the  benefits  conferred  by  a  Contracting 
State  under  Articles  14,  15,  16  and  17  upon 
individuals  other  than  citizens  of,  or  in- 
dividuals having  immigrant  status  in,  that 
Contracting  State. 

article  4 
Relief  from  double  taxation 

Double  taxation  of  income  shall  be  avoided 
in  the  following  manner: 

( 1 )  The  United  States  shall  allow  as  a 
credit  against  Its  tax  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (Dia)  of  Article  1  the  appropriate 
amount  of  taxes  paid  to  the  Philippines. 
Such  appropriate  amount  shall  be  based  up- 
on the  full  amount  of  tax  paid  to  the  Philip- 
pines, and  such  credit  shall.  In  other  respects, 
be  allowed  In  accordance  with  the  applicable 
revenue  laws  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  agreed 
for  this  purpose  that  the  Philippine  tax 
specified  in  subparagraph  (1)  (b)  of  Article  1 
shall  be  considered  to  be  an  income  tax.  and 
that  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  Article  the  Philippines  satisfies 
the  similar  credit  requirement  prescribed  by 
section  901(b)  (3),  Internal  Revenue  Code  f 
1954.  with  respect  to  taxes  paid  to  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

r2)  The  Philippines  shall  allow  to  a  resi- 
dent or  corporation  of  the  Philippines  as  a 
credit  against  its  tax  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (l)ibi  of  Article  1  the  appropriate 
amount  of  taxes  paid  to  the  United  States. 
Such  appropriate  amount  shall  be  based  up- 
on the  full  amount  of  tax  paid  to  the  United 
States,  and  such  credit  shall,  in  other  re- 
spects, be  allowed  in  accordance  with  the 
revenue  laws  of  the  Philippines.  It  is  agreed 
for  this  purpose  that  the  United  States  tax 
specified  in  subparagraph  (1)  (ai  of  Article  1 
shall  be  considered  to  be  an  Income  tax  and 
that  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  Article  the  United  States  satisfies 
the  similar  credit  requirement  prescribed  by 
section  30(ci(3)(B).  National  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  with  respect  to  taxes  paid  to  the 
United  States. 

ARTICLE    5 

Source  of  income 

For  purposes  of  Article  3  and  4; 

1 1 )  Income  from  the  performance  of  jier- 
sonal  sen'ices  (Including  private  pensions 
and  annuities  paid  in  respect  of  such  serv- 
ices I  or  the  furnishing  of  personal  services 
shall  be  treated  as  Income  from  sources  with- 
in the  State  In  which  such  services  are  per- 
formed. Compensation  for  personal  services 
performed  aboard  ships  or  aircraft  operated 
by  a  resident  or  corporation  of  a  Contracting 
State  and,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States, 
registered  In  the  United  States  (Including 
private  pensions  and  annuities  ptaid  in  re- 
spect of  such  services)   shall  be  treated  as 
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income  from  sources  within  that  Contract- 
ing State,  if  rendered  by  a  member  of  the 
regular  complement  of  the  ship  or  aircraft. 

i2)  The  source  of  any  item  of  income  to 
which  the  provisions  of  this  .'Vrtlcle  are  not 
expressly  applicable  shall  be  determined  by 
each  of  the  Contracting  States  In  accordance 
with  its  own  law. 

ARTICLE  6 

Nondiscriminatioii 

(1)  A  citizen  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  who  is  a  resident  of  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  shall  not  be  subjected  in  that 
other  Contracting  State  to  more  burdensome 
taxes  than  is  a  citizen  of  that  other  Con- 
tracting State  who  is  resident  therein. 

i2i  A  permanent  establishment  which  a 
cltl?en  or  corporation  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  has  in  the  other  Contracting 
State  -shall  not  be  subject  In  that  other 
Contracting  State  to  more  burdensome  taxes 
ihan  is  a  citizen  or  corporation  of  that  other 
(.■oiurnctlne  State  carrying  on  the  same  ac- 
tivities. This  paragraph  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  obliging  either  Contracting  State 
to  grant  to  citizens  of  the  other  Contracting 
State  wlio  are  not  residents  of  the  iormer 
Contracting  State  any  i)ersonal  allowances  or 
deductions  which  are  by  its  law  available  only 
to  residents  of  that  former  Contracting  State. 

uli  A  corporation  of  one  of  the  Contract- 
ina  States,  the  capital  of  which  is  wholly  or 
partly  owned  by  one  or  more  citizens  or  cor- 
porntlons  of  the  other  Contracting  State, 
shall  not  be  subjected  in  the  former  Contracf 
int;  State  to  mere  burdensome  taxes  than 
is  a  corporation  of  the  iormer  Contracting 
State,  the  capital  of  which  is  wholly-owned 
by  one  or  more  citizens  or  corporations  of 
that  former  Contracting  State. 

ARTICLE  7 

B7tsiness  profits 

1 1 1  A  resident  or  corporation  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  shall  be  subject  to  tax 
in  the  other  Contracting  State  with  respect 
to  its  industrial  or  commercial  profits  only 
if  that  resident  cr  corporation  has  a  perma. 
nent  establishment  in  that  other  Contracting 
State 

1 2 1  In  the  imposit  ion  of  such  tax — 

(HI  there  shall  be  allowed  as  deductions 
ordinary  and  necessary  expenses,  wherever 
incurred,  which  are  allocable.  lo  the  reason- 
able satisfaction  of  the  competent  authority 
of  that  Contracting  State.  10  income  from 
sources  within  that  Contracting  State:  and 

I  b  I  no  profits  shall  be  deemed  to  be  tierived 
from  sources  within  that  Contracting  State 
merely  by  reason  of  the  purchase  of  poods  or 
merchandise. 

i3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  d)  the 
term  "industrial  or  commercial  profits" 
means  Income  derived  from  the  active  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business.  It  includes  profits 
from  manufacturing,  mercantile,  agricul- 
tural, fishing  and  mining  activities,  and  from 
the  furnishing  of  personal  services.  It  does 
not  include  income  from  the  performance 
of  personal  services,  dividends,  interest,  roy- 
•ilties.  income  from  the  rental  of  personal 
property,  income  from  real  property,  insur- 
;-nce  premiums,  or  .gains  derived  from  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  capital  assets. 

ARTICLE    8 

Definition  of  permanent  c^tahlislnnent 
(1)  The  term  "permanent  establishment" 
means  a  fixed  place  of  business  through 
•.vhich  a  resident  or  corporation  of  one  of  the 
CDntractlng  States  engages  in  trade  or  busi- 
ness. 

1 2)  The  term  "a  fixed  place  of  business" 
includes,  but  is  not  limited  to.  a  branch;  an 
office:  a  store  or  other  sales  outlet;  a  work- 
shop; a  factory;  a  warehouse:  a  mine,  quarry 
or  other  place  of  extraction  of  natural  re- 
sources; a  building  site,  or  construction  or 
installation  site,  which  exists  for  more  than 
three  months. 


(3)  The  term  "permanent  establishment" 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  include  any  one  or 
more  of  the  following; 

(a)  facilities  used  for  the  purpose  of  stor- 
age, display  or  delivery  of  goods  or  merchan- 
dise belonging  to  the  resident  or  corporation; 

(b)  the  maintenance  of  a  stock  of  goods 
or  merchandise  belonging  to  the  resident  or 
corporation  for  the  purpose  of  storage,  dis- 
play and  or  delivery: 

(c)  the  maintenance  of  a  stock  of  goods  or 
merchandise  belonging  to  the  resident  or 
corporation  for  processing  by  another  person: 

(di  a  fixed  place  of  business  maintained 
for  the  purjxwe  of  purchasing  goods  or  mer- 
chandise, and  or  for  the  collection  of  infor- 
mation,   for    the    resident   or   corporation; 

(ei  a  fixed  place  of  business  maintained 
for  the  purpose  of  advertising,  for  the  supply 
of  information,  for  scientific  research,  or  for 
similar  activities  which  have  a  preparatory 
or  auxliary  character,  for  the  resident  or 
corporation. 

(4i  Even  if  a  resident  or  corporation  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States  does  not  have 
a  permanent  establishment  In  the  other 
Contracting  State  under  paragraphs  (l)-(3) 
of  this  Article,  nevertheless  he  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  permanent  establishment 
m  the  latter  State  if  he  engages  in  trade  or 
inislness  in  that  State  through  an  agent 
who— 

ia»  has  a  authority  to  conclude  contracts 
in  the  name  of  that  resident  or  corporation 
;ind  regularly  exercises  that  authority  in  the 
latter  State  unless  the  exercise  of  the  au- 
thority is  limited  to  the  purchase  of  goods 
or   merchandise; 

(b>  regularly  secures  orders  in  the  latter 
State  for  that  resident  or  corporation;  or 

(ci  maintains  in  the  latter  St.ite  a  stock 
of  goods  or  merchandise  Ijelonglng  to  that 
resident  or  corporation  from  which  he  regu- 
larly makes  deliveries  or  fills  orders. 

1 5  )  Notwithstanding  paragraph  1  4  1  of  this 
Article,  a  resident  or  corporation  of  a  Con- 
tracting State  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have 
a  permanent  establishment  in  the  other 
Contracting  State  merely  because  it  uses  the 
services  in  that  State  of  a  bona  fide  broker, 
general  commission  agent,  forwarding  agent, 
indentor  or  other  ..gent  of  independent  sta- 
tus acting  in  the  ordinary  course  of  its  busi- 
ness For  this  purpose,  an  agent  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  an  agent  of  independent 
status  if  it  acts  as  an  agent  exclusive  or  al- 
most exclusively  for  the  resident  or  corpora- 
tion I  or  for  that  resident  or  corporation  and 
any  other  person  controlling,  controlled  by,  or 
under  common  control  with  that  resident 
or  corporation  1  and  carries  on  any  of  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  paragraph  (4»  of  this 
Article, 

:  6 )  The  fact  that  a  corporation  of  one  of 
the  Contracting  States  controls  or  Is  con- 
trolled by  or  is  under  common  control  with 
(a)  a  corporation  of  the  other  Contracting 
State  or  ibi  a  corporation  which  engages 
in  trade  or  business  in  that  other  Contracting 
State  (Whether  through  a  j^ermanent  estab- 
lishment or  otherwise)  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  whether  the  ac- 
tivities or  fixed  place  of  business  of  either 
corporation  constitutes  a  permaneiit  estab- 
lishment of  the  other  corporation. 

i7l  A  resident  or  corporation  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
a  permanent  establishment  In  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  if  that  resident  or  corporation 
provides  the  services  in  the  latter  State  of 
public  entertainers  referred  to  In  Article  13, 
paragraph  i3  1 . 

(8)  If  a  resident  or  corporation  of  one  of 
the  Contracting  States  has  a  permanent  es- 
tablishment in  the  other  Contracting  State 
at  any  time  during  the  taxable  year,  it  shall 
be  considered  to  have  a  i>ermanent  establish- 
ment in  that  other  Contracting  State  for  the 
entire  taxable  year. 


ARTICLK  9 


Related  persons 

( 1 )  Where  a  resident  or  corporation  of  a 
State  deriving  commercial  and  Industrial 
profits  in  one  of  the  Contracting  States  and 
any  other  person  are  related  and  where  such 
related  jjersons  make  arrangements  or  Impose 
conditions  between  themselves  which  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  would  be  made  be- 
tween Independent  persons,  then  any  income 
which  would,  but  for  those  arrangements  or 
conditions,  have  accrued  to  such  resident  or 
corporation  but,  by  reason  of  those  arrange- 
ments or  conditions,  has  not  so  accrued,  may 
be  Included  in  the  Income  of  such  resident  or 
corporation  for  purposes  of  the  present  Con- 
vention and  taxed  by  that  Contracting  State 
accordingly. 

(2)  (a)  A  person  other  than  a  corporation 
is  related  to  a  corporation  if  such  person 
liartlclpates  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
management,  control  or  capital  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

(  b )  A  corporation  Is  related  to  another  cor- 
poration if  either  participates  directly  or  In- 
directly in  the  management,  control,  or  capi- 
tal of  the  other,  or  If  any  person  or  persons 
participate  directly  or  Indirectly  In  the  man- 
agement, control  or  capital  of  both  corpora- 
tions. 

ARTICLE    10 

Interest 
Interest  received  by  the  Government  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States  or  any  agency 
or  Instrumentality  wholly  owned  by  that 
Government  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the 
other  Contracting  State. 

ARTICLE    1 1 

Income  from  real  property 
A  resident  or  corporation  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  subject  to  tax  in  the 
other  Contracting  State  on  Income  from  the 
rental  of  buildings  or  from  real  property 
which  is  improved  with  buildings,  includ- 
ing gains  derived  from  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  such  property,  or  on  royalties  In  respect 
of  the  operation  of  mines,  quarries,  or  other 
natural  resources  may  elect  for  any  taxable 
year  to  compute  that  tax  on  such  income  on 
a  net  basis. 

ARTICLE    12 

Gains  upon  transfers  to  controlled  corpora- 
tions 
A  resident  or  corporation  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  shall  be  exempt  from  lax 
in  the  other  Contracting  State  with  respect 
to  gain  realized  upon  the  transfer  of  property 
to  a  corporation  in  exchange  for  stock  in 
such  corporation^ — 

(1)  If  immediately  thereafter  such  resi- 
dent or  corporation,  or  such  person  together 
with  any  other  persons  making  similar  trans- 
fers as  part  of  the  same  transaction,  nwns 
stock  of  such  corporation  posse-ssing  at  i>'ast 
80  percent  of  the  total  combined  voting 
power  of  all  cla-sses  of  stock  entitled  to  vote 
and  at  least  80  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  shares  of  all  other  classes  of  stock  of 
the  corporation:  and 

1 2)  Where  the  transferee  corporation  is 
a  Philippine  corporation,  if  the  property  is 
transferred  and  recorded  on  the  books  of  ac- 
count of  the  corporation  at  a  vaUie  not  ex- 
ceeding the  value  at  which  such  property 
■was  recorded  on  the  books  of  account  of  the 
transferor. 

ARTICLE    13 

Income  from  personal  services 
(1)  An  individual  who  is  a  resident  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  shall  be  exempt 
from  tax  by  the  other  Contracting  State 
with  respect  to  Income  from  personal  services 
If— 

(a)  he  is  present  within  the  latter  Con- 
racting  State  for  a  period  or  periods  not 
exceeding  in  the  aggregate  90  days  during 
the  taxable  vear,  and 
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(b)  such  Income  Is  not  deducted  In  com- 
puting the  proflts  of  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  a  resident  or  corporation  of  the 
former  Contracting  State  subject  to  tax  in 
latter  Contracting  State,  and 

(c)  In  the  case  oi  employment  Income, 
the  services  are  performed  as  an  employee 
of  a  resident  or  corporiillon  of  the  former 
Contracting  State,  and 

(d)  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  Income 
does  not  exceed  $3,000  (or  Its  equivalent  in 
Peso6). 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  ill  of  this 
Article,  the  term  income  from  personal 
services"  includes  employment  income  and 
Income  earned  by  an  individual  from  the 
performance  of  personal  service*  In  an  In- 
dependent capacity  The  term  employment 
income"  includes  income  irom  services  per- 
formed by  officers  and  directors  of  corpora- 
tions Income  from  personal  services  per- 
formed by  partners  shall  generally  be  treated 
as  income  irom  the  performance  of  services 
in  an  independent  capacity,  but  a  sal=iry  or 
other  fixed  amount  paid  by  h  partnership  to 
an  active  partner  shall  be  considered  income 
from  employment  by  the  partnership.  If  sim- 
ilar payments  are  not  made  to  inactive  part- 
ners. 

,3"!  Not«tthstanding  paragraph  il)  of 
this  Article,  the  income  from  personal  serv- 
ices of  public  entertainers,  such  as  athletes, 
musicians  and  actors,  from  their  activities 
as  such,  may  be  taxed  in  the  Contracting 
State  in  which  the  services  are  performed  if 
such  income  exceeds  either  $100  i  or  its  eo.ul- 
valent  In  Pesos  i  tor  each  day  the  individ- 
ual is  present  in  the  latter  Contracting  State 
or  an  ajigregate  amount  of  S3.000  (or  its 
ecjuivalent  in  Pesos). 

1 4 1  Compensation  received  by  any  indi- 
vidual for  personal  services  performed 
aboard  ships  or  aircraft  operated  by  a  resi- 
dent or  corporation  of  a  Contracting  State 
land,  in  the  «ise  of  the  United  States,  reg- 
istered in  the  United  States)  shall,  subject 
to  paragraph  (3)  of  Article  3  be  exempt 
from  tax  by  the  other  Contracting  State,  if 
the  services  are  rendered  by  a  member  of 
the  regular  complement  of  the  ship  or  air- 
craft. 

ARTICLE     1 4  I 

Teachers  ' 

An  individual  who  is  a  resident  of  one  of 
the  Contracting  States  at  the  beginning  of 
his  visit  to  the  other  Contracting  State  and 
who,  at  the  invitation  of  tiie  Government 
of  the  other  Contracting  State  or  of  a  uni- 
versity or  other  accredited  educational  insti- 
tution situated  in  the  other  Contracting 
State,  visits  the  latter  Contracting  State  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  or  engaging  in  re- 
search, or  both,  at  a  university  or  other  ac- 
credited educational  institution  shall  be 
exempt  from  tax  by  the  latter  Contracting 
State  on  his  income  from  p>ersonal  services 
for  teaching  or  research  at  .such  educational 
institution,  or  at  other  such  institutions, 
for  a  pyeriod  not  exceeding  two  years  from 
the  date  of  his  arrival  in  the  latter  Contract- 
ing State 

ARTICLE    15 

Students  and  trainees 
(1)  (a)  An  individual  who  is  a  resident  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  visit  to  the  other  Contracting 
State  and  who  Is  temporarily  present  In  the 
other  Contracting  State  for  the  primary  pur- 
f)ose  of — 

(I)  studying  at  a  university  or  other  ac- 
credited educational  Institution  in  that 
other  Contracting  State, 

(II)  securing  training  required  to  qualify 
him  to  practice  a  profession  or  professlonai 
specialty,  or 

I  111)  studying  or  doing  research  as  a  re- 
cipient of  a  grant,  allowance,  or  award  from 
a  governmental,  religious,  charitable,  sfien- 
tlfic.  literary  or  educational  organization, 
shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  that  other  Con- 
tracting State  with  respect 


(A)  gifts  from  abroad  for  the  purposes  of 
his  maintenance,  education,  study,  research 
or  training: 

(B)  the  grant,  allowance,  or  award:  and 
(C»  Income  from  personal  services  per- 
formed in  the  other  Contracting  State  in  an 
amount  not  in  excess  of  $2,000  or  its  equiva- 
lent in  Pesos  for  any  taxable  year:  or.  if  such 
individual  is  securing  training  necessary  for 
qualification  in  a  medical  profession  or  med- 
cal  specialty,  including  any  physician,  med- 
ical technologist,  nurse,  pharmacist  or  other 
person  under  the  Exchange  Visitors  Program, 
not  in  excess  of  $5,000  or  its  equivalent  in 
Pesos   for   any   taxable   year. 

(b)  The  benefits  under  this  paragraph  shall 
only  extend  for  such  period  of  time  as  may 
be  reasonably  or  customarily  required  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purpose  of  the  visit,  but  in  no 
event  shall  any  individual  have  the  benefits 
of  this  paragraph  for  more  than  five  taxable 
years 

(2)  A  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  who  Is  present  in  the  other  Contract- 
ing State  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year, 
as  an  employee  of.  or  under  contract  with,  a 
resident  or  corporation  of  the  former  States, 
for  the  primary  purpose  of — 

(1)  acquiring  technical,  professional,  or 
business  experience  from  a  person  other  than 
that  resident  or  corporation  of  the  former 
Contracting  State,  or 

111)  studying  nt  a  university  or  other  ac- 
credited educational  institution  in  that  other 
Contracting  State, 

shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  that  other  Con- 
tracting State  with  respect  to  his  income 
from  personal  services  performed  in  the 
other  Contracting  State  for  that  pjerlod  in 
an  amount  not  in  excess  of  .JS.OOO  or  its 
equivalent  in  Pesos. 

( 3 )  A  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
.States  who  is  present  in  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one 
year,  as  a  participant  in  a  program  spon- 
sored by  the  Government  of  the  other  Con- 
tracting State,  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
training,  research,  or  study  shall  be  exempt 
from  tax  by  that  other  State  with  respect 
to  his  Income  from  personal  services  per- 
formed In  that  other  Contracting  State  and 
received  in  respect  of  such  training,  re- 
search, or  study  in  an  amount  not  in  excess 
of  $10,000  or  its  equivalent  In  Pesos. 

ARTICLE    16 

Governmental  salaries 
Wages,  salaries,  and  similar  compensation, 
and  pensions,  annuities,  or  similar  benefits 
paid  by,  or  directly  out  of  public  funds  of, 
one  of  the  Contracting  States  or  the  politi- 
cal subdivisions  thereof  to  an  individual 
who  Is  a  national  of  that  Contracting  State 
for  services  rendered  to  that  Contracting 
State  or  to  any  of  its  political  subdivisions 
in  the  discharge  of  governmental  functions 
shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the  other  Con- 
tracting State. 

ARTICU:    17 

Rules  applicable  to  personal  service  articles 

(1)  For  purposes  of  Articles  13.  14.  15  and 
16.  reimbursed  travel  expenses  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  income  from  personal  services 
or  compensation,  but  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  In  computing  the  maximum 
amount  of  exemptions  specified  In  Articles 
13  and  15. 

(2)  An  individual  who  qualifies  for  bene- 
fits under  more  than  one  of  the  provisions 
of  Articles  13,  14  and  15  may  select  the  ap- 
plication of  that  provision  most  favorable 
to  him.  but  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  more  than  one  provision  in  any 
taxable  year. 

ARTICLE    18 

Deduction  for  charitable  contributions 
In  the  computation  of  taxable  Income 
under  the  United  States  Income  tax.  a  deduc- 
tion shall  be  allowed  to  citizens  and  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States  and  United  States 
corporations  for  contributions  to  any  orga- 
nization created  or  organized  under  the  laws 


of  the  Philippines  which  constitute  a  non- 
profit organization  under  section  27(e)  i;f 
the  National  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  the 
Philippines  if— 

(a)  such  contributions  are  used  entirely 
within  the  Philippines  and 

I  b)  the  recipient  organization  has  qualifinrl 
as  a  tax-exempt  i  rganizatlon  under  subser- 
tion  501(C)  (3  I  of  the  United  States  InterMrti 
Revenue  Code. 

Such  deductions  shall  not.  however,  exceed 
an  amount  which  would  have  been  allowab!- 
under  the  United  States  Internal  Reveivic 
Code  if  such  organization  had  been  creatf-ri 
cr  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  Uniteil 
States  and  if  such  contributions  v.ere  used 
within  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE     19 

Consultation  and  taxpayer  claiw 
I  1  I  The  competent  authorities  of  the  Cmi- 
tracting  .States  may  communicate  with  eac.'i 
lither  directly  for  the  purpose  of  giviiii» 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  Con- 
vention Should  any  difficulty  or  doubt  ari-e 
as  to  the  interpretation  or  application  ■: 
the  present  Convention,  or  iUs  relatlonshi]) 
to  conventions  between  one  of  the  Contrac- 
ing  States  and  any  other  State,  the  competpi - 
.luth.  Titles  shall  endeavor  to  settle  the  que  - 
ticn  as  quickly  as  possible  by  mi;tu;il 
agreement 

;  2  I  The  competent  authorities  may  consul- 
together  for  the  purpose  of  considering  ih" 
amendment  of  this  Convention  to  add  pro- 
visions dealing  with  such  matters  aftectiiiL' 
income  taxation  and  not  covered  in  thi- 
Convention  as  may  be  deemed  appropriate 

(3)  In  particular,  the  competent  authori- 
ties of  the  Contracting  States  may  consult 
together   to  endeavor  to  agree — 

(ai  to  the  same  apportionment  of  indus- 
trial cr  commercial  profits  between  a  resi- 
dent ir  corporation  of  one  of  the  Contractiii!- 
States  and  its  permanent  establishment  situ- 
ated in  the  other  Contracting  State:  or 

lb)    to  the  same  allocation  of  income  be- 
tween a  resident  cr  corporation  and  a  related 
person,  dealt  with   in  Article  9, 
and  to  appropriate  procedures  for  effectuat- 
ing such  apportionment  or  allocation. 

(4)  .\  taxpayer  shall  be  entitled  to  presoir 
his  case  to  the  Contracting  State  of  whic: 
he  is  a  citizen  or  resident,  or.  if  the  taxpay^  • 
is  a  corporation  of  one  of  the  Contracti::'_- 
States,  to  that  State.  If  he  considers  that  xhf 
action  of  the  other  Contracting  State  has  re- 
sulted, or  will  result  for  him  in  taxation  ccu- 
trary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Convention 
Should  the  taxpayer's  claim  be  considere  i 
to  have  merit  by  the  competent  authorif- 
of  the  Contracting  State  to  which  the  clar.n 
is  made,  it  shall  endeavor  to  come  to  1:1 
agreement  with  the  competent  authority 
the  other  Contracting  State  with  a  view  t  i 
the  avoidance  of  taxation  contrary  to  -lie 
provisions  of  the  Convention. 

ARTICLE  20 
Exchange  of  information 

1 1 )  The  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  shall  exchange  such  informa- 
tion as  is  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  t' 
this  Convention  and  of  the  domestic  lav»s 
of  the  Contracting  States  concerning  taxe; 
covered  by  this  Convention  Insofar  as  the 
taxation  thereunder  is  in  accordance  with 
this  Convention.  Any  information  so  ex- 
changed shall  be  treated  as  secret  and  sha;: 
not  be  disclosed  to  any  persons  or  author- 
ities other  than  those  concerned  with  thr 
assessment,  collection  or  enforcement  of  t'.  ■ 
taxes  which  are  the  subject  of  this  Conven- 
tion (Including  a  court  or  admlnlstrativ.-' 
ijody). 

(2)  In  no  case  shall  the  prcvLt^lons  of  para- 
graph (1)  be  construed  so  as  to  Impose  on 
one  of  the  Contracting  States  the  obligation  : 

(a)  to  carry  out  administrative  measure.' 
at  variance  with  the  laws  or  administrative 
practices  of  that  Contracting  State  or  the 
other  Contracting  State; 
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(b)  to  supply  particulars  which  are  not 
obtainable  under  the  laws  of.  or  In  the 
normal  course  of  administration  in,  that 
Contracting  State  or  the  other  Contracting 
State;  or 

(c)  to  supply  information  which  would 
disclose  any  trade,  business,  industrial,  com- 
mercial or  professional  secret  or  trade  process. 
i.r  information,  the  disclosure  of  which  '.vould 
i'e  contrary  to  its  public  policy. 

ARTICLE    21 

Assistance  in  collection 

1)  Each  of  the  Contracting  States  shall 
endeavor  to  collect  such  taxes  Imposed  by 
th«'  other  Contracting  State  as  will  ensure 
tn  it  any  exemption  granted  under  the  pres- 
ent Convention  by  the  other  State  shall  not 
be  enjoyed  by  persons  net  entitled  to  such 
benefits.  The  Contracting  State  making  such 
collections  shall  be  responsible  to  the  other 
Contracting  State  for  the  sums  thus  collected. 

i2i  In  no  case  shall  the  provisions  of  this 
.Article  be  construed  so  ;ts  to  impose  upon 
either  of  the  Contracting  Stiite  the  obliga- 
noii  to  carry  out  administrative  measures 
.It  variance  with  tiie  regul.itions  and  pr.ic- 
t..  es  of  the  Contracting  State  endeavoring 
I )  collect  the  tax  or  which  would  be  con- 
tr.iry  to  that  States  sovereignty,  security  or 
public  policy, 

ARTICLE    22 

Exchange  of  legal  information 
1 1  The  competent  authorities  of  the 
Cuutractlng  States  shall  notify  each  other 
of  liny  amendments  of  the  tax  laws  referred 
10  m  Article  1.  paragraph  (li.  and  of  the 
acK.ption  of  any  taxes  referred  to  in  Article 
1.  paragraph  (2).  by  transmitting  the  texts 
of  any  aniendnient.s  or  new  f-tatutes  at  least 
once  a  year. 

I  2)  The  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
:r.ictlng  States  shall  exchange  the  texts  of 
,u!  published  material  interpreting  the  pres- 
ent Convention  under  the  laws  of  the  respec- 
tue  States,  whether  in  the  form  of  regula- 
tions, rulings  or  judicial  decisions. 

ARTICLE    23 

Effective  dates  and   ratification 
1 1 )   The  present  Convention  shall  be  rati- 
fied and  the  instruments  of  ratification  ex- 
changed at  Manila  as  soon  as  possible. 

2)  After  the  exchange  of  instruments  of 
r.Ttlflcation,  the  present  Convention  shall 
have  effect  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beeinnlng  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
rrv  of  the  year  following  that  In  which  such 
ex -hange  takes  place. 

■3)  The  present  Convention  shall  continue 
in  effect  indefinitely,  but  it  may  be  ter- 
minated by  either  of  the  Contracting  States, 
on  the  initiative  of  the  competent  authority 
of  that  State,  at  any  time  after  five  years 
from  the  date  specified  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  Article,  provided  that  at  least  six 
nmnths'  prior  notice  of  termination  has 
been  given.  In  such  event,  the  present  Con- 
vention shall  cease  to  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  on  or  after 
The  first  day  of  January  next  following  the 
e.Kpiration  of  the  six-month  period. 

In  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  the  undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  present 
<-f  nventlon. 

Done  at  Washington,  In  duplicate,  this 
fifth  day  of  October,  1964. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Dean  Rusk 

For  the  Government  of  the  Republic   of 
the  Philippines: 
M  Mendez 
RuFiNO  G.  Hechanova 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  the 
lax  conventions  with  Brazil.  France,  and 
The  Philippines  are  designed  to  eliminate 
double  taxation,  and  to  establish  proce- 
dures for  mutual  assistance  in  the  ad- 
ministration  of    income    taxes.    Public 


hearings  were  held  on  each  of  these  con- 
ventions: In  the  case  of  Brazil,  on  Octo- 
ber 5,  1967;  and  in  the  case  of  Fiance 
and  the  Philippines,  on  April  30.  1968. 
They  were  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relation.s  in  executive  session 
on  several  occasions,  and  last  week  they 
were  ordered  reported,  with  reservations. 

The  Tax  Convention  with  Brazil  was 
signed  on  March  13,  1967.  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  on  April  21,  1967. 
It  is  the  first  income  tax  convention  with 
a  South  Ameiican  country.  As  is  the  case 
in  other  such  conventions  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party,  its  primary  pur- 
pose is  to  eliminate  double  taxation  re- 
sulting from  the  taxation  of  the  same 
it^em  or  items  of  income  by  both  coun- 
tries, and  to  establish  procedures  for  mu- 
tual assistance  in  the  administration  of 
income  taxes. 

The  Committee  on  Foreipn  Relations 
approved  the  treaty  with  Brazil  .subject 
to  two  reservations.  One  re.servation  deals 
with  article  7.  lelatinR  to  a  7-percent  tax 
credit  for  American  investments  in 
Brazil,  and  the  other  deals  with  article 
22,  relating  to  tax  deductions  for  chai-ita- 
ble  contributions  to  qualifying  orf^aniza- 
tions  located  in  Brazil. 

As  submitted  by  the  administration, 
the  Tax  Convention  with  Bi-azil  contains 
certain  provisions — article  7 — not  con- 
tained in  any  other  US.  tax  treaty  now 
in  force. 

Punsuant  to  these  provisions,  an  Amer- 
ican i-esident  or  coi-ooration — as  defined 
in  article  7 — would  be  allowed  to  claims 
7-percent  tax  credit  for  invest  merits 
made  in  Brazil  on  or  after  January-  1. 
1968.  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
under  which  a  taxpayer  can  receive  a 
7-percent  domestic  tax  credit  for  invest- 
ments in  the  United  States.  These  provi- 
sions are  unilateral  in  that  they  apply 
only  to  investments  in  Brazil  by  .Amer- 
ican residents  or  coi-porations.  They  do 
not  apply  to  investments  by  Brazilian 
citizens  in  the  United  States,  in  exchange 
for  the  investment  credit  provisions,  how- 
ever. Brazil  agreed  to  certain  reductions 
in  its  taxes  on  Brazilian  investment  in- 
come. These  reductions  may  be  suspended 
by  Brazil  during  the  period  the  invest- 
ment credit  is  not  in  effect. 

.■\ccording  to  its  report,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  is  of  the  opinion 
that,  at  the  present  time,  it  would  not  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
to  encourage  investments  abroad  by  this 
device.  Accordingly,  it  recommends  that 
the  following  reservation  be  approved  by 
the  Senate: 

Notwlthst.andlng  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (3)  (b)  of  article  30  of  the  convention, 
article  7  of  the  convention,  which  relates  to 
investment  credit,  shall  become  effective  for 
the  United  States  only  aft^r  an  exchange  of 
notes  between  the  Contracting  States,  estab- 
lishing the  effective  date  of  such  article,  has 
been  approved  by  the  Senate  In  accordance 
with  Uie  procedure  set  forth  in  article  11. 
section  2.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Until  such  effective  date,  a  suspension 
of  the  investment  credit  shall  be  deemed  tn 
be  In  effect  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 
(4)  of  article  7  and  paragraph  6(b)  of  article 
3(3. 

The  effect  of  this  reservation  is  to  defer 
Senate  approval  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  provision  of  the  Brazil  conven- 
tion— article  7.  In  this  connection,  if  in 


the  future  the  executive  branch  wishes  to 
pi-opose  that  a  tax  credit  be  allowed  for 
investments  by  Americans  in  Brazil,  it 
may  do  so  by  entering  into  an  exchange 
of  notes  with  the  Government  of  Bi-azil 
and  submitting  such  exchange  of  notes 
to  tiie  Senat?  for  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification.  In  other  words,  the  reserva- 
tion dofs  not  preclude  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Senate  from 
giving  further  consideration  to  the  con- 
cept of  extending  a  tax  credit  for  Amer- 
ican investments  in  Brazil. 

Article  22  of  the  pi-opo.sod  Brazilian 
convention  would  allow  an  American  cit- 
izen, resident,  or  coiporation  to  receive  a 
tax  deduction  for  contributions  to  Bra- 
zilian charities  if:  First,  the  contribu- 
tions are  u.sed  entirely  withm  Biazil; 
and,  second,  the  recipient  Brazilian  or- 
ganization has  qualified  as  a  charitable 
organization  under  .section  ,501'ct'3t  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  only  other  US.  tax  treaty  now  in 
foi-ce  which  contains  a  similar  provision 
is  the  treaty  with  Canada,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  states  that 
it  does  not  believe  that  the  r>ractice  of 
allowinR  tax  deductions  to  Americans  for 
contributions  to  organizations  in  foreign 
countries  .should  be  expanded  by  the  tax 
ti-eaty  process.  It  recommends,  therefore, 
that  the  Senate  approve  the  following 
reservation : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  r.f 
America  does  not  accept  Article  22  of  the 
convention  relating  to  deductions  for  chari- 
table contributions. 

I  should  add.  the  convention  with 
Brazil  contains  a  number  of  provisions 
found  in  many  other  income  tax  treaties 
liresently  in  force  in  areas  other  than 
Latin  America.  These  deal  with  such 
matters  as  the  definition  of  a  permanent 
e.stabhshment  for  lax  i^urposes.  taxes  on 
dividends  and  branch  profits,  as  well  as 
taxes  on  interest  and  royalties,  and  in- 
come from  real  property  and  from  per- 
sonal services.  In  addition,  the  conven- 
tion covers  the  tax  treatment  of  teachers 
students  and  trainees,  governmentai 
salaries,  and  peasions  and  annuities  It 
also  contains  several  administrative  pro- 
visions which  are  designed  to  assist  both 
countries  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  convention. 

The  Tax  Convention  with  France  was 
signed  at  Paris  on  July  28,  1967  and 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  October  3 
1967.  Upon  entry  into  force,  it  win  re- 
place ihc  existing  income  tax  conven- 
tion of  July  25,  19^9.  and— insofar  as 
they  concern  taxes  on  income,  capita! 
and  stock  exchange  tran.sactions— thi' 
double  taxation  conventun  of  Octobei 
IS.  1946,  the  supplementarv  protocol  of 
May  17,  1948,  and  the  supplementam 
convention  of  June  22,  1956. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  con- 
vention was  made  necessary-  bv  funda- 
mental changes  in  1965  in  the  French 
income  tax  structure,  and  it  reflects 
changes  made  in  U.S.  law  by  the  F\3reign 
Investors  Tax  Act  of  1966.  It  also  reflects 
developments  in  recent  years  in  st.and- 
ardizing  International  tax  relation.<;hips 
as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Fiscal  Com- 
mittee of  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development — 
OECD. 
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The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  recommended  that  the  Senate  ap- 
prove a  reservation  dealing  with  articles 
29a  I  and  30' 3 1  of  the  French  con- 
vention. Article  29ili,  which  relates  to 
territorial  extension,  provides  that  the 
convention  may  be  extended,  either  in 
its  entirety  or  with  any  necessary  modi- 
fications, to  the  overseas  territories  of 
France.  This  extension  may  be  accom- 
plished through  an  exchange  of  notes  or 
m  any  othe-  manner  in  accordance  with 
the  constitutional  procedure  of  France 
and  the  United  States. 

Article  SO'S'.  relating  to  an  exchange 
of  information,  .states  that  if  any  changes 
are  made  in  the  tax  laws  of  either  France 
or  the  United  States  and  it  seems  ad- 
visable to  make  adjustments  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  convention,  such  adjust- 
ments may  be  agreed  upon  through  an 
exchange  of  notes  or  in  accordance  with 
the  constitutional  procedure  of  the  re- 
spective countries. 

In  the  committee's  view,  neither  an 
extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
vention to  the  overseas  territories  of 
France  nor  the  adjustment  of  certain 
provisions  of  the  convention  to  changes 
in  the  tax  laws  of  this  country  should  be 
done  without  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Accordingly,  the  committee 
recommends  that  the  convention  with 
France  be  approved  with  the  following 
resen'ation: 

The  extension  of  this  convention  to  the 
Overseas  Territories  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic, referred  to  in  Article  29(1).  and  the  ad- 
justments in  the  provisions  of  this  con- 
vention, referred  to  in  Article  30(3).  shall 
become  effective  for  the  United  States  only  In 
accordance  with  the  procedure  set  forth  in 
Article  II.  Section  2,  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Stares. 

The  Tax  Convention  with  the  Philip- 
pines, which  is  the  third  convention  un- 
der consideration,  was  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  October  15.  1964.  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  on  July  29.  1965. 

It  differs  in  a  number  of  substantive 
respects  from  existing  income  tax  con- 
ventions with  industrialized  countries  in 
that  it  contains  some  provisions  not 
found  in  other  conventions  and  omits 
some  that  are  in  other  U.S.  treaties.  It 
does  not  apply  to  State  and  local  taxes 
except  to  provide — in  article  6 — that 
neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Phil- 
ippines will  discriminate  in  imposing  such 
taxes  on  the  citizens  or  corporations  of 
the  other  country. 

The  convention  contains  a  provision — 
in  article  8 — which  represents  a  depar- 
ture from  the  definition  of  •'permanent 
establishment"  found  in  other  tax  trea- 
ties. 

Generally,  a  resident  or  corporation  of 
one  country  is  deemed  to  have  a  perma- 
nent establishment  in  the  other  country 
if  it  engages  in  trade  or  business  in  that 
country  tlirough  an  agent  who  first,  has 
and  regularly  exercises  an  authority  in 
that  country  to  conclude  contracts  in  its 
name:  or,  second,  maintains  a  stock  of 
goods  or  merchandise  from  which  it  reg- 
ularly makes  deliveries  or  fills  orders. 
Article  8  of  the  convention  adds  another 
situation  which  will  give  rise  to  a  perma- 
nent establishment;  namely,  an  agent 
who  regularly  secures  orders  for  the  resi- 


dent or  corporation.  In  addition,  article 
8  modifies  the  general  rule  chat  the  use 
of  an  independent  agent  does  not  give 
rise  to  a  permanent  establishment  by 
providing  that  an  agent  who  acts  ex- 
clusively or  almost  exclusively  for  a  resi- 
dent or  corporation  will  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  of  independent  status. 

It  is  the  inclusion  of  these  two  provi- 
sions which  constitutes  a  departure  from 
the  permanent  establishment  definition 
in  other  treaties  now  in  effect. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  recommended  that  the  Senate  ap- 
prove a  reservation  dealing  with  article 
18  of  the  convention,  which  would  per- 
mit U.S.  residents  to  receive  a  deduction 
for  contributions  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions in  the  Philippines  if  those  con- 
tributions are  used  within  the  Philip- 
pines and  if  the  organization  is  one  that 
has  qualified  under  the  internal  revenue 
code  as  a  tax-exempt  organization.  The 
reservation  to  this  article  is  identical  to 
the  reservation  to  the  Brazil  treaty  deal- 
ing with  the  same  subject.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
.\merica  does  not  accept  Article  18  of  the 
convention  relating  to  deductions  for  char- 
itable contributions. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  recommends  that  the 
Senate  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  the 
conventions  with  Brazil.  France,  and 
the  Philippines,  subject  to  the  reserva- 
tions which  I  have  discussed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  conventions  will  be  con- 
sidered as  having  pas.sed  through  all  of 
their  various  parliamentary  stages  up 
to  and  including  the  point  of  considera- 
tion of  the  resolutions  of  ratification, 
which  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CO.VVENTION    BETWEEN    THE    UNTIED    ST.^TES    OF 
AMERICA  .AND  THE  UNTTED  STATES  OF  BRAZIL 

Resolved  itwo-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein  ) ,  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
convention  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  United  States  of  Brazil  for 
The  avoidance  of  double  ta.xation  with  respect 
to  taxes  on  income,  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
on  March  13.  1967,  subject  to  the  following 
reservations : 

1.  "Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (3)(b)  of  article  30  of  the  con- 
vention, article  7  of  the  convention,  which 
relates  to  investment  credit,  shall  become  ef- 
fective for  the  United  States  only  after  an 
exchange  of  notes  between  the  Contracting 
States,  establishing  the  effective  date  of  such 
article,  has  been  approved  by  the  Senate 
in  accordance  with  the  procedure  set  forth  In 
article  II.  section  2,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Until  such  effective  date,  a 
suspension  of  the  investment  credit  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  In  effect  within  the  meaning 
of  paragraph  (4)  of  article  7  and  paragraph 
6ibt  of  article  30." 

2.  'The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  does  not  accept  article  22  of  the 
convention  relating  to  deductions  for  chari- 
table contributions." 

CONVENTION    BETWEEN    THE    UNITED    STATES    OF 
AMERICA    AND    THE    FRENCH    REPUBLIC 

Resolved  {two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) .  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
convention  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  French  Republic  with  re- 


spect to  taxes  on  Income,  signed  at  Paris 
on  July  28.  1967,  subject  to  the  following 
reservation: 

■The  extension  of  this  convention  to  the 
Overseas  Territories  of  the  French  Republic, 
referred  to  in  article  29,  and  the  adjustment.^ 
in  the  provisions  of  this  convention,  referred 
to  in  article  30(3) .  shall  become  effective  for 
the  United  States  only  in  accordance  with 
the  procedure  set  forth  in  article  II.  section 
2,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

CONVENTION  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  i 'F 
A.MERICA  AND  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the  con- 
vention between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  lor 
the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  pre- 
tention of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  ta.xps 
ou  income,  signed  at  Washington  on  October 
5.  1964.  .subject  to  the  following  reservation 

■The  Government  of  the  United  States  i_! 
.•\nierica  does  not  accept  article  18  of  the  con- 
vention relating  to  deductions  for  charitable 
contributions." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  thesp 
conventions  have  been  approved  no: 
only  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, but  have  also  been  considered  and 
approved  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  que.s- 
tion  is  on  agreeing  en  bloc  to  the  reser- 
vations to  the  resolutions  of  ratification. 

The  reservations   were   agreed   to  er. 

bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  le.<;t 
anyone  get  any  idea  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter that  we  are  just  bringing  up  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  if  need  be.  we  will 
vote  on  the  reservations  at  our  next 
meeting.  I  am  sure  that  will  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  Senate  because  of 
the  protective  safeguards  provided 
therein. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT     AGREEMENT 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  votes  on  the  treaties — and 
there  will  be  three  votes — take  place  be- 
ginning at  12  o'clock  noon  Thursday 
next.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

Ordered.  That  at  12  noon  on  Thursday. 
June  6.  1968.  the  Senate  proceed  t-o  vote  on 
the  resolution  of  ratification  to  the  Tax  Con- 
vention with  Brazil  (Ex.  J.  90th  Cong.,  first 
sess.i:  to  be  followed  by  a  vote  on  the 
resolution  of  ratification  to  the  Tax  Conven- 
tion with  France  (Ex.  N,  90th  Cong.,  first 
=ess.).  and  then  by  a  vote  on  the  resolution 
of  ratification  to  the  Tax  Convention  with 
the  Philippines  (Ex.  D.  89th  Cong.,  first 
sess.  1 . 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     FOR     ADJOURNMENT     TO 
THURSDAY   NEXT   AT    11    A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  ius  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock  Thurs- 
day morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  following 
disposition  of  the  conventions,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  bring  up 
H.R.  16911.  the  so-called  special  draw- 
ing rights,  which  measure  was  reixirted 
unanimously  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 
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ate  stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock 
Thursday  moniing  next. 

Before  any  action  is  taken  on  my  mo- 
tion, I  urge  that  the  committees  make 
use  of  the  extra  time. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Thursday,  June  6,  1968. 
at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATION 


ADJOURNMENT    TO   THURSDAY    AT 

11   A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  today,  I  move  under  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Sen- 


Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  June  4,  1968: 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

A.  Everette  Maclntyre,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Federal  Trade  Commissioner  for  the  term  of 
7  years  from  September  26,  1968  (reappoint- 
ment). 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  15TH  UNIVERSAL  COTTON 
STANDARDS  CONFERENCE 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

OF    TENNESSEE 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  a  job  well  done  in  suc- 
cessfully conducting  the  recent  15th 
Universal  Cotton  Standards  Conference 
in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

As  many  of  you  probably  know,  the 
purpose  of  the  conference,  which  is  held 
every  3  years  by  USDA's  Consumer  and 
Marketing  Service,  is  to  approve  key 
sets  of  the  universal  cotton  standards  for 
American  upland  cotton.  The  conference 
i.^  held  under  terms  of  the  Universal  Cot- 
ton Standards  Agreement,  which  was 
put  into  effect  in  1923.  and  now  includes 
13  signatory  cotton  as.sociations  located 
in  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  India. 
Italy.  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Poland. 
Spain,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Dele- 
sates  from  these  associations,  as  well  as 
representatives  from  the  U.S.  cotton  in- 
dustry— including  ginners,  producers, 
shippers,  and  manufacturers — were  at 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  these  con- 
ferences— this  is  the  15th — are  outstand- 
ing examples  of  international  coopera- 
tion and  teamwork  to  be  observed  any- 
where. 

Moreover,  the  universal  cotton  stand- 
ards for  American  upland  cotton  are  the 
first  international  standards  to  be 
a(jopted  and  put  into  use  in  tiading  be- 
tween nations. 

The  Codex  Alimentarius,  spon.sored 
by  the  World  Health  Organization  and 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations,  is  now  working 
toward  world  standards  for  food,  but  I 
must  say  that  the  cotton  people  are 
about  45  years  ahead  of  them. 

The  1968  conference  went  very 
-moothly  and  100  key  sets  of  stand- 
aid.s — each  .set  made  up  of  15  boxes  of 
samples  representing  the  physical  grades 
of  .'American  upland  cotton — were  ap- 
proved in  only  2  days.  This  was  possible, 
of   course,   only   because   of   the   many 


months  of  hard  work  performed  by  the 
C.  &  M.S.  Cotton  Division  in  advance  of 

the  conference. 

Preparation  for  the  conference  began 
last  fall,  when  the  Cotton  Division  pur- 
cha.sed  bales  of  cotton  suitable  for  pre- 
paring the  100  key  sets  of  the  standards. 
Then,  in  Januai-y.  special  cla.ssing  ex- 
perts were  brought  into  Memphis  from 
all  acro.ss  the  Cotton  Belt  to  make  spe- 
cial adjustments  in  the  key  copies  so 
they  would  match  the  previous  set  of 
standards,  approved  at  the  1965  con- 
ference, as  clo.sely  as  po.ssible. 

By  u.sing  the  univensal  standards,  cot- 
ton merchants  and  manufacturers  in 
Japan.  India.  England.  Germany,  or  any 
other  country  can  .state  exactly  what 
quality  of  cotton  they  want  to  buy  and 
know  that  the  seller  understands  their 
specifications.  Middling  white  cotton 
means  the  same  thing  t-o  each  of  them, 
because  each  understands  and  uses  this 
previously  agreed  upon  standard  to  de- 
.scribe  this  particular  quality  of  cotton. 

Much  of  the  success  of  this  .standards 
program  has  been  due  to  the  meticulous 
care  exercised  by  the  Consumer  and 
Marketing  Service  in  reproducing  the 
thousands  of  standards  that  are  distrib- 
uted   throughout   the   world    each   year. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  congratulations 
to  the  many  others  received  at  the  re- 
cently concluded  conference  for  a  job 
well  done. 


'JOB  FAIR"  IN  HOUSTON— POSITIVE 
ACTION  BY  BUSINESSMEN  AND 
YOUTH 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

OF    TEXA.S 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  busi- 
nessmen and  municipal  employers  of 
Houston.  Tex.,  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  the  fansishted  arrangements  to  em- 
ploy city  youths  durine  the  upcoming 
summer  months.  Billed  as  the  second  an- 
nual Job  Fair,  recruiters  and  agents  for 
over  300  companies  met  at  the  Houston 
Coliseum   and   interviewed   ghetto   kids 


for  summei-  jobs.  The  companies  repre- 
sented offered  the  city  youth  over  3,200 
jobs.  In  2  days  of  interviews.  2.300 
Houston  youths  landed  jobs.  An  esti- 
mated thiee-quarters  of  the  applicants 
were  Negroes  and  a  vast  majority  were 
poor  children  from  the  ghetto. 

Such  endeavors  as  these  are  positive 
examples  of  what  busines.smen  and  con- 
cerned citizens  in  large  urban  centers 
can  do  to  utilize  the  productive  talents  of 
our  Nation's  youth.  We  all  benefit  from 
such  con.structive  alliances  between  busi- 
ness leaders  and  young  people  to  help 
alleviate  some  of  the  economic  problems 
in  our  Nation.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  entitled  "The  Job  Fair," 
published  in  Newsweek  for  May  27.  1968. 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Employment:  The  Job  Fair 
Armstrong  Ulysses,  a  19-year-old  high- 
school  senior  in  Houston,  tore  into  a  big 
lunch  last  week — club  sandwich,  peach  cob- 
bler, milk  shake  and  a  sundae.  He  was  cele- 
brating, and  with  reason  He  had  just  snag- 
ged '.i  $.3  7G-an-hour  .summer  job  as  night 
warehouseman  for  Red  Ball  Motor  Freight. 
"I  figured  it  would  pay  something  like  $1  60 
to  S2."  he  bubbled.  "But  wlien  he  said  S3.76, 
my  eyes  like  to  pop  out  of  my  head." 

•He"  was  a  Red  Ball  recruiter,  who  with 
agents  for  346  other  employers  was  inter- 
viewing ghetto  kids  for  summer  jobs  at 
Houston's  Coliseum.  It  was  the  city's  second 
"job  fair."  an  attempt  to  head  off  trouble  of 
the  kind  that  shook  predominantly  Negro 
Texas  Southern  University  last  spring  and 
awakened  the  city  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  lt.s  350.000  Negroes  were  without  jobs. 

At  the  first  fair  last  year,  nearly  1.000 
youths  pot  Jobs  with  216  companies,  despite 
a  late  midsummer  start.  But  this  year,  every- 
thing was  different  Planning  began  months 
ago  when  a  committee  of  municipal  em- 
ployees and  businessmen  made  bold  and  re- 
peated contacts  with  almost  all  tlie  city's 
business  firms,  urging  them  to  set  .iside  sum- 
mer jobs  for  ghetto  kids  or  create  jobs  if 
necessary,  at  the  minimum  ratio  of  one  for 
every  100  employees.  If  Jobs  weren't  available, 
companies  were  pressed  Into  donating  up  to 
S768 — average  pay  for  a  summer—  so  a  kid 
could  work  in  a  hospital  or  other  organiza- 
tion that  couldn't  afford  the  salary. 

PtTBLTCITY 

Ghetto  schools  ■were  canvassed  for  Job- 
seekers,  who  completed  applications  listing 
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the  skills  and  financial  conditions  of  their 
families  lOffici.iU  stipulated  fnat  an  appli- 
cants family  n.U5t  net  have  an  annual  in- 
come exceeding  i3.200.  tie  Federal  govern- 
me:ifs  ctnclil  poverty  figure  i  A  puollclty 
camp.^.ign  was  launched,  including  a  tele- 
vision pr-motlon  the  night  before  the  f.sir 
opened  Off  the  Coaseum  floor  t  whore  pro 
basketball  and  hookey  teams  playi  a  room 
was  stuITed  with  twenty  rows  of  picnic  tables 
for  interviewing. 

The  effort  paid  ofT— with  the  Kind  of  big- 
ness Tex.is  likes.  Scrubbed  and  shining,  a 
total  of  7.994  kids  showed  up  at  the  two-day 
fair  Emplovers  were  there  with  i  whopping 
3.250  Jobs — most  in  $140-  to  $1  80-an-hour 
service  categories.  Applicants  milled  around 
the  InterMewing  t.ib'.es.  sipping  free  Cokes, 
hopping  between  employers,  chatting,  laugh- 
ing. They  were  shrewd  enough  to  duck  85- 
cent-an-hour  kitchen  helper  Jobs  until  the 
verv  la.st  But  there  were  wistful  sighs  over 
the  $3.76  Red  Ball  jobs  i  the  comp.iny  handed 
out  twentv  such  positions  i.  A  girl  berimed 
at>out  the  salesclerk  Job  she  just  landed  with 
Montgomery  Ward  I'm  really  going  to  like 
it.  I  only  wish  there  were  more  jobs  so  that 
everyone  eould  be  as  happy  as  I  am," 

SN,\GS 

Along  the  way,  there  were  snags.  About 
1  500  applicants  were  turned  away  either  be- 
cause thev  were  too  youpg.  too  old  or  hid 
dropped  out  of  school.  The  fair  wasn't  in- 
tended for  dropouts — one  way,  officials  rea- 
soned, of  encouraging  kids  to  stay  in  school. 
About  450  jobs  went  unnUed.  Tliey  required 
youths  18  to  22,  who,  because  they  were 
draft  prospects  or  were  alre.idy  working, 
turned  out  In  small  numbers. 

But  when  it  was  all  over,  weary  officials 
pronounced  the  fair  a  success.  They  esti- 
mated that  75  per  cent  of  the  applicants  were 
Negroes  and  that  the  vast  majority  of  those 
were  poor  kids  from  ghettos.  Businesses  that 
couldn't  supply  jobs  coughed  up  $70,000 — 
enough  for  about  90  jobs  in  hospitals  or 
recreation  are.is.  And  everyone  was  pleased 
with  the  f .ur  3  most  important  statistic:  in 
a  scant  48  hours,  2.319  kids  had  landed  jobs 
that  thev  probably  wouldn't  have  gotten 
otherwise.  Th.;  tot  il  is  expected  to  hit  3,000 
by  early  sumrr.er,  when  several  hundred  post- 
fair  jobs  crop  up. 


CAMPING  PERMIT  ON  THE  MALL 


HON.  OMAR  BURLESON 


OF    TEX.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  4,  1968 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  may  be  interested  in 
the  following  letter  I  received  from  Mrs. 
Jeanette  D'ancan  of  Brownwood.  Tex,,  in 
which  she  inquires  about  a  camping  per- 
mit on  the  Mall  here  in  Washington,  the 
place  now  occupied  by  the  so-called  Res- 
urrection Ciry, 

The  letter  follows:  I 

BaowNwooD.  Tex., 

May  15,  1968. 
Attention:   Permit  Department. 
Re  request  for  camping  permit. 
Director. 

National  Park  Service 
WashiTigtOTi.  DC. 

De-ar  Sir  For  two  summers  now  my  chil- 
dren have  wanted  to  visit  in  our  national 
capital,  but  due  to  expensive  accommoda- 
tions it  has  always  been  beyond  our  finances. 
I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  you  are  now 
issuing  cimping  permits  for  the  area  near 
the  Lincoln  and  Wasliington  Memorials 
bordering  the  Reflecting  Pools,  This  will  en- 
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able  us  to  finally  make  our  long  awaited 
and  hoped  for  trip  to  Washington,  D  C.  We 
enjoy  camping  out.  and  I  believe  we  can 
borrow  a  tent  from  the  Boy  Scout  troop  at 
our  church  now  that  campsites  are  available 
and  so  convenient  to  downtown  Washington. 
I  feel  sure  that  you  will  want  to  be  fair 
and  impartial  about  this  matter  and  will  not 
discriminate  against  me  because  of  my  race 
(White).  My  party  will  be  much  smaller  than 
the  one  that  is  currently  itrriving.  and  I  can 
promise  you  that  we  will  cause  no  trouble  or 
disturbances  whatsoever,  as  I  am  a  strict  be- 
liever in  non-violence.  Therefore,  no  troops 
will  be  needed  for  official  duty;  however,  if 
you've  got  a  single  captain  or  major  around 
who  IS  not  doing  anything,  it  sure  would  be 
nice  to  have  a  guide. 

Actually.  I  feel  that  my  financial  situation 
would  Justify  my  participation  in  the  Poor 
People's  March,  but  since  many  of  us  must 
work  in  order  to  pay  the  ever  increasing  social 
security  and  income  taxes  to  provide  the 
welfare  programs  demanded  by  ihete  people 
who  will  not  work,  It  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  get  there  in  time  to  see  Wasliington 
and  be  fed  and  housed  at  someone  else's  ex- 
pense. I  am  a  schoolteacher  iwith  less  than 
five  year's  experience),  divorced,  and  the  sole 
support  of  two  children  and  myself.  If  you 
will  check  the  pay  for  beginning  teachers  in 
Texas,  you  will  see  tliat  it  is  not  much  above 
the  S3, 000  poverty  level.  Therefore,  I  am  sure 
that  you  can  understand  that  the  only  way 
I  could  possibly  afford  a  trip  like  this  would 
be  for  us  to  be  able  to  camp  out, 

I  understand  that  the  permit  you  have 
recently  issued  expires  at  8:00  P.M.  on  June 
16th,  and  I  will  not  be  able  to  come  till  the 
first  week  in  August,  so  there  should  be  no 
conflict  in  regard  to  timing.  I  would  like  to 
have  a  permit  for  the  period  of  August  3-10. 
1968.  Anything  in  the  area  currently  desig- 
nated as  "Resurrection  City"  will  be  just 
fine,  and  I  know  we  will  enjoy  being  so  con- 
venient to  all  the  sights,  especially  the  Capi- 
tol, 

I  would  appreciate  your  arranging  this  and 
letting  me  liear  from  you  at  your  earliest 
convenience  so  that  I  can  make  further 
plans.  I  feel  it  is  high  time  some  considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  wishes  of  the  average, 
hard-working,  law-abiding,  tax-paying  citi- 
zen for  a  change.  I  am  sending  copies  of  this 
letter  to  our  two  Texas  senators  and  some 
of  our  congressmen,  asking  their  help  in  see- 
ing this  matter  through,  I'm  sure  they  would 
be  anxious  to  see  that  none  of  their  consti- 
tuents are  discriminated  against  because  of 
race,  color,  or  creed. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Yours  truly, 

Mrs,  Jeanette  Duncan, 


June 
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CONSUMER  FEDERATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA—VOICE FOR  THE  CONSUMER 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF     MONT.SN.^  y 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  4,  1968 

Mr,  METCAI  F,  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Consumer  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica on  the  resolutions  adopted  at  its  first 
annual  meeting  last  month  and  con.erat- 
ulate  the  federation  on  the  opening  of 
it^  Washington  office  at  1012  14th  Street, 
NW.  Mrs,  El-ma  Angevine  is  the  executive 
director  of  this  young  organization,  about 
which  I  am  convinced  we  will  hear  a 
great  deal  from  now  on. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America — 
CFA — was  proposed  at  the  meeting  of 
Consumer  Assembly,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Consumers  League.  AFL-CIO, 


and  about  30  other  organizations,  in 
Washington  last  November.  Consiuner 
Assembly  brought  together  representa- 
tives from  the  many  local.  State,  and  na- 
tional consiuner  interest  groups 

CFA  now  coordinates  the  work  of  about 
56  of  the.se  consumer  groups  and  will  act 
as  legal  and  research  arm  for  the  con- 
sumer movement,  to  represent  before 
Congress  and  Federal  agencies  matters  oi 
consumer  importance.  It  will  al,>o  serve 
as  a  clearinghouse  for  consumer  infor- 
mation. 

The  federation  promises.  I  believe,  to 
be  the  needed  unifying  force  in  the 
gi'owing  consumer  movement. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  re.solutions  adopted  by  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America  at  its  first 
annual  meeting  last  month.  The  prr-- 
amble  outlines  its  purpose  and  tnumer- 
ates  the  many  areas  in  which  more  (i- 
fective  consumer  protection  is  requiifd 
There  being  no  objection,  the  re.^olii- 
tions  -Aere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  1968  Consumer  Federation  of  Amebic  \ 
Resolutions  Preamble 
Mindful  that  as  we  organize  the  Consumer 
Federation  of  America  we  are  creating  a  force 
unique  in  our  country's  histf^rv.  we  resolve 
that  the  energy  we  mobilize  through  this  new 
instrument  shall  be  directed  to  achieve  i.n- 
lelligent  solutions  for  the  consumer  problems 
■.A  all  people. 

Everyone  is  a  consumer  and  the  peopli  - 
business  is  all-inclusive.  But  the  particul.tr 
problems  which  are  the  concern  of  the  Cmi- 
sumer  Federation  of  America,  being  specifi.:. 
provide  focus  for  our  efforts.  In  order  to  in- 
clude everyone  our  approach  is  necessarily 
non-partisan,  and  membership  is  open  to  :dl 
bona  tide  consumer  organizations  willing  :'j 
associate  with  our  program  and  work  for  the 
objectives  we  set  for  ourselves  now  and  here- 
after. 

We  pledge  the  elTorts  of  Consumer  Federa- 
tion of  America  to  ii^sist  local  and  state  con- 
sumer organizations  in  building  membersliip 
wherever  possible,  in  providing  information 
on  state  and  local  issues,  and  m  assisting  in 
consumer  education. 

Since  correction  of  consumer  coniplaints 
must  sometimes  take  place  through  legisla- 
tion to  be  secured  in  the  political  arena,  '.he 
Federation  will  neither  blunt  its  efforts  ncr 
dilute  its  effectiveness  through  a  slavish  re- 
fusal to  use  its  strei.gth  where  it  will  coun: 
The  stakes  go  beyond  protection  from  ihe 
quick  bticlt  artist  unconcerned  with  consum- 
er welfare,  and  lias  to  do  with  a  careful  bal- 
ancing of  the  right  in  a  free  economy  to  make 
money,  against  an  ordering  of  priorities  :':r 
:ill  consumers  that  affect  decisively  the  cu:U- 
ity  of  life  for  everyone.  Since  the  latter  con- 
cern, important  as  it  is,  lias  been  without  .;a 
effective  spokesman,  it  is  to  fill  this  need 
in  the  continuing  debates  of  our  democracy 
that  the  Consumer  Federation  of  America 
addresses  itself. 

It  iS  tiie  purpose  of  the  Consumer  Federa- 
tion of  America  to  encourage  development  of 
suca  consumer-owned  institutions,  to  secure 
the  passage  of  such  state  and  federal  legis- 
lation and  to  work  in  all  other  practical 
ways  for  conditions  in  our  country  which  will 
enable  all  people  to  meet  their  needs  for  ;ill 
kmaj  of  goods  and  services — especially  those 
people  whose  needs  are  at  present  least  ade- 
quucely  met. 

Among  such  needs  are : 

Credit  ;vt  reasonable  fully-known,  interest 
rates,  and  opportunity  to  save  in  and  bor- 
row   from    institutions   of    their   own. 

Good  homes  in  good  neighborhoods  ai 
costs  middle  and  lower  income  families  c.^in 
afford. 
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High   quality  medical  care,   preventive  as 

well  as  curative. 

Good  quality  food  at  fair  prices  in  full, 
understandable  measure 

.-Adequate,  fairly-priced  insurance. 

Electricity  and"  other  utility  services  at 
lowest  practicable  cost  and  in  full  reliable 
supply  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas. 

Fertilizer  feed,  petroleum  products  and 
other  agricultural  in-puts  of  known  quality 
and  fair  cost. 

Full  and  useful  education  for  all  young 
people,  taught  by  well-paid  and  adequate 
teaching  staffs. 

Employment  at  socially  significant  work 
for   all    family   bread-winners. 

This  will  be  the  ongoing  business  of  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America  until  these 
needs  have  been  met  for  all  our  people. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America  reaffirms  its 
support  of  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
tollowlng  legislation  to  provide — 

Full  Consumer  Credit  Protection. 

Electric  Power  Reliability. 

Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety. 

Radiation  Control  for  Health  and  Safety. 

Pish  and  Poultry  Inspection 

Auto   Insurance  Study   and   Investigation. 

Deceptive  Sales  Regulation. 

Effective  Federal  regulation  of  garnish- 
ment. 

Establishment  of  a  Federal  Drug  Com- 
pendium. 

D;or-to-Door  Sales  Regulation. 

Effective  Guarantees  and  Warranties. 

Inter-governmental  Utility  Consumers 
Counsel, 

National  Info-Tag. 

Investigation    of    Cost   of   Medical    Care 

Investigation  of  Cost  of  Drugs. 

Effective  Consumer  Representation  at  all 
Levels  of  Government 

Strengthened  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
Controls. 

Protection  of  the  Interest  of  the  American 
people  in  their  own  natural  resources  with 
specific  reference  to  oil  shale  deposits,  and 
sites  for  development  of  hydroelectric  power; 
and  in  the  results  of  publicly  financed  re- 
-learch,  development  and  construction  with 
special   leference   to   nuclear   power. 

Ways  to  strengthen  and  make  more  effec- 
tive the  anti-trust  and  anti-monopoly  ac- 
tions of  all  pertinent  agencies  of  the  federal 
and  state  governments. 

Consumers  and  Electricity 

Whereas,  the  cost  of  electricity  is  a  slg- 
nincant  factor  in  the  budget  of  all  consum- 
ers, iOid  availability  of  an  abundant  and  re- 
liable supply  of  inexpensive  electric  power 
helps  improve  the  standard  of  living  of  all 

\Vhei-f:;s.  electricity  i.s  a  necessitv  in  modern 
industrial  society  and  is  supplied  under 
monopoly  conditions,  and  both  these  facts 
make  necessary  full  opportunity  for  public 
scrutiny  of  the  charges  and  actions  of  utili- 
ties in  supplying  this  service  because  most 
consumers  cannot  "shop  around"  in  making 
power  purchases,  and 

Whereas,  the  flow-through  to  consumers  of 
cost  reductions  made  possible  by  new  tech- 
nology and  techniques  can  result  in  sub- 
stantial benefits  to  electric  users,  e.g.,  a  drop 
of  1/10  of  a  cent  per  kilowatt -hour  would 
represent  an  annual  savings  for  consumers 
of  about  $1 .3  billion  in  1968; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved:  That  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America  supports 
legislation  which  will  insure  that  all  con- 
sumers will  have  a  chance  to  realize  the 
benefits  of  nuclear  power,  urges  creation  of 
consumers'  counsels  at  the  Federal  and  State 
level  to  protect  the  interest  of  consumers 
m  electric  utility  matters,  endorses  publicly- 
owned  power  projects  as  a  means  of  creating 
a  "yardstick  of  competition"  to  measure  the 
cost  of  electricity,  and  backs  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  others  to  in- 
sure Increased  reliability  of  our  power  supply 
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and  urges  the  Congress  to  effectuate  the 
"Recapture  Clause"  of  the  50  year  licenses 
on  Federal  Hydro  sites. 
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tact  the  Commissioners  representing  their 
states  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  con- 
sumer interest  known. 


Electric  Power  Reli\bility 

Whereas,  the  electric  consumer  of  the 
United  States  is  entitled  to  reliable  and  con- 
tinuous electric  service  at  fair  rates,  and 

Whereas,  legislation  Is  jjending  (In  S.  1934 
and  others)  to  provide  federal  standards  to 
insure  reliability  and  prevent  massive  power 
blackouts  such  as  those  which  darkened  the 
New  England  states  in  1965  and  parts  of  the 
Mi.'^souri  Basin  in  1966.  and 

Whereas,  the  Investor-Owned  Utility  com- 
panies liave  opposed  this  legislation,  and 
through  a  device  which  they  purport  to  be 
a  "National  Electric  Reliability  Council"  are 
attempting  to  subvert  the  purposes  of  S. 
1934  and 

Whereas,  significant  segments  of  the  pub- 
lic and  consumer  owned  electric  systems  have 
.been  excluded  from  this  so-called  "reliability 
council  '  of  the  power  companies,  and 

Whereas,  the  consumers  who  are  owners 
and  members  of  their  own  electric  systems 
are  entitled  to  share  in  .iny  reliability 
;)Iannlng. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America  oppose  the  sub- 
terfuge and  the  affront  by  the  Investor- 
owned  Utilities  against  true  electric  relia- 
bility in  the  total  national  Interest,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  CFA  supjxirt 
legislation  which  would  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses sought  by  S.  1934  and  protect  the  in- 
terest of  utility  consumers  everywhere. 

Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code 

Whereas,  the  National  Conference  of  Com- 
missioners on  Uniform  State  Laws,  has 
drafted  a  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code, 
which  purports  to  regulate  nearly  all  con- 
sumer credit  transactions  and  establish  rates 
of  charge;  and 

Whereas,  the  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws,  will  be  meeting  in  session  in 
August  1968  for  the  purpose  of  finally  adopt- 
ing this  credit  code  and  there  is  great  like- 
lihood that  the  proposed  draft  will  be 
adopted  and  promptly  recommended  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  states  lor  enact- 
ment, and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  code  will  in  most 
instances  establish  credit  charges  far  in  ex- 
cess of  rates  prevailing  throughout  the 
United  States  and  also  bestow  the  dignity 
of  the  law  upon  many  credit  practices  which 
currently  are  repugnant  to  the  consumer  and 
should  have  been  banned  long  ago  from  the 
market  place,  and 

Whereas,  the  total  outstanding  consumer 
debt  is  constantly  rising  in  every  state  and 
such  higher  rates  and  unconscionable  prac- 
tices proposed  by  the  Uniform  Consumer 
Credit  Code  will  adversely  affect  virtually 
every  citizen-consumer  .'ind  unjustly  burden 
many  families  already  forced  to  rely  upon 
credit  to  survive  from  day  to  day;   and 

Whereas,  we  view  with  alarm  the  possible 
deleterious  effect  upon  consumers  of  some 
of  the  provisions  in  the  proposed  code;  now 
therefore  be  it. 

Resolved,  that  the  delegates  of  the  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America,  assembled  in 
first  annual  session,  on  the  28th  day  of 
April  in  the  year  1968,  call  upon  the  Com- 
missioners on  Uniform  State  Laws  to  post- 
pone adoption  of  the  draft  proposal  known 
as  the  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code  until 
Consumer  Groups  have  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  recommendations; 
and  be  it  furtlier 

Resolved,  that  the  Consumer  Federation 
of  .'America  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  all  member  organisations  to  alert  them 
as  to  the  threat  of  this  proposed  code  in  its 
present  form  to  all  consumer  debtors  and 
installment  purchasers  in  their  respective 
states  and  urge  such  organizations  to  con- 


RESULTS  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE  SENT 
TO  THE  FIRST  CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

UK    MARS.*CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  February 
of  this  year  I  mailed  questionnaires  to  my 
constituents  in  the  First  District  of 
Massaciiusetts  which  1  am  pi'oud  to  rep- 
resent in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States, 

My  questionnaire  covered  a  wide  range 
of  subjects  from  Vietnam  to  taxes  and 
crime  in  tlie  .streets.  I  was  able  to  leach 
households  in  one-third  of  the  State, 
and  the  results  have  been  extremely  help- 
ful to  me. 

rhe  returns  which  I  have  received  in- 
dicated not  only  an  active  interest  in 
the  tojjics  covered,  but  also  approval  of 
my  method  of  sampling  jjublic  opinion 
I  was  pleased  and  grateful  that  more 
than  3.000  persons  took  tlie  lime  to  reply, 
and  in  a  great  many  cases  my  con.^titu- 
ents  expanded  their  views  in  letters  deal- 
ing in  detail  with  .specific  i)roblems  fac- 
ing my  congressional  district  and  our 
country. 

The  lesults  of  my  questionnaiie  have 
now  been  tabulated  and  analyzed,  and 
I  now  in.sert  the  results  in  the  Record 

I  am  taking  this  action  ,so  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Hou.se  and  the  general 
public  can  also  be  infoimed  on  how  my 
constituents  feel  about  the  issues  I  have 
covered  in  my  questionnaire. 

It  is  my  intention  to  send  these  results 
to  my  district  in  a  forthcomina  news- 
letter so  that  my  constituents.  State  and 
local  legislators,  educators,  historians, 
students,  and  others,  can  know  the  opin- 
ions and  feelings  of  their  fellow  citizens 
on  the  urgent  and  pressing  affairs  of  the 
woi"ld, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  found  widespread 
approval  of  this  method  of  direct  con- 
tact with  my  constituents.  And  only 
through  such  contact  can  I  know  their 
feelings  and  thus  rejoresent  them  more 
effectively. 

My  questionnaire  has  afforded  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press themselves  at  a  particularly  ci'ucial 
time  in  our  history.  I  would  like  to  jnib- 
licly  congratulate  them  and  to  encour- 
age them  to  continue  the  interest  they 
have  evidenced  thus  far. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  presentation  of  the  re- 
sults of  my  questionnaire  follows: 

1.  Whicli  of  the  following  explanations  tor 
our  involvement  in  the  war  in  Vietnam  do 
you  approve: 

To  prevent  the  spread  of  communism .  3.  775 

To  protect  the  security  of  the  United 

States " 2.  628 

There  is  no  valid  reason  for  our  pres- 
ence     2.523 

To  protect  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam from  alien  riile 1.778 

To  contain  China 1.103 
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It  IS  American  aggression 555 

None  of  the  above 370 

Total  responses 8.145 

2  Which  of  the  following  courses  of  action 
in  Vietnam  would  you  recommend? 

Step  up  military  pressures 2,784 

Gradually    reduce    military    activities 

and  withdraw  troops 2.426 

Stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.-    1.278 

Immediately  withdraw  US.  troops 1.029 

None  of  the  above 529 

Hold    military    activities    at    present 

level    527 

Total  responses 8.144 

3  Do  you  favor  enactment  of  the  admin- 
istration's tax  proposals  which  would  mean 
a  10-percent  increase  on  the  amount  now 
paid  m  income  taxes  by  individuals  and 
corporations? 

Yes   2.551 

No 3,751 

Undecided 1,817 

Total  responses 8.  146 

4  Do  you  believe  that  a  tax  increase  must 
be  .iccompanled  by  a  further  reduction  in 
government  spending  in  order  to  be  effective? 

Yes    5.261 

No 950 

Undecided --- 1946 

Total  responses 8,  144 

5.  Would  you  support  increased  Govern- 
ment expenditures  for  domestic  programs 
while  paying  for  the  war  in  Asia? 

Yes  1.567 

No  --.I -- 4.  611 

Undecided 1.946 

Total  responses 8,  145 

6  Regardless  of  your  answer  to  the  above 
questions,  given  lod.iy's  circumstances,  in 
which  areas  i  if  any  I.  of  Government  spend- 
ing would  you  iTipose  reductions? 

Space    programs 3.  857 

Public   works 2.298 

Poverty    progr.im 2.070 

Urban  rebuilding  programs 1.919 

Defense   1,522 

Aid  to  education 861 

Foreign    aid 650 

Water  and  air  pollution 591 

No  reduction-- 344 

Total  responses 8. 145 

7  Which  of  the  following  policies  do  you 
favor  with  respect  to  our  relations  with 
Russia  and  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe? 
Increased  nonmilltary  trade  and  other 

reciprocal  steps  toward  closer  rela- 
tions      5.670 

A  policy  of  minimum  contact  and  re- 
lations with  these  countries 1.639 

Neither  of  the  above 309 

Total  responses 8.  142 

8  Legislation  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives proposes  to  fight  the  rising  rate 
of  crime  in  this  country  by  providing  Fed- 
eral grants  to  State  and  local  governments 
for  the  development  of  programs  to  Improve 
police,  court,  and  correctional  systems.  Do 
you  feel  this  is  an  effective  way  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  fight  crime? 

Yes   - 3.434 

No — 840 

Undecided    .- - 3.809 

Total  responses 8,  143 

9.  What  is  your  opinion  regarding  laws 
pertaining  to  privately  owned  arms,  such  as 
rifles,  shotguns,  pistols,  and  revolvers? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Present  laws  are  not  adequate  for  pro- 
tection of  the  public 5.206 

Present  laws  are  adequate  for  protec- 
tion of  the  public --  2,318 

Total  responses 8.  145 

10    If   your  answer  to  9  above  was  that 
present  laws  are  not  adequate,  please  indi- 
cate  any  of   the   following  additions   to   the 
law  which  you  favor. 
Prohibit    purchase    of    such"   weapons 

through  the  mails 4,747 

Require  that  all  persons  owning  such 
weapons  be  required  to  register 
them  with  State  or  local  author- 
ities     -— --  4.468 

Other 211 

Total  responses 8,  144 
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PRESIDENT  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 
PROVES  HIMSELF  AS  CREATIVE 
AND  CONSTRUCTIVE  LEADER 
DURING  PERIOD  OF  MANY  PROB- 
LEMS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  constructive  achievements  to  be 
credited  to  the  admniistration  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Haines  Johnson. 

Editorial  comment  is  not  always  com- 
plimentary to  our  Chief  Executive,  but 
increasingly  President  Johnson  has  be^n 
given  credit  for  worthwhile  contributions 
in  the  public  interest. 

An  assessment  of  President  Johnson's 
record  has  recently  been  lauded  by  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  The  editorial 
of  April  20.  1968,  states: 

L.  B.  J.  set  a  record  of  social  innovation 
that  equals,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  that  of 
Franlclin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks the  editorial  in  full,  "L.  B.  J.  in 
History." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

L.  B.  J.  IN  HiSTORT 

It  must  be  soothing  to  President  John- 
son to  see  his  prestige  polls  on  the  rise  once 
again,  and  to  discover  at  long  last  that  he 
is  commended  by  President  de  Gaulle,  by  the 
Britlsla  press,  and  even  by  public  opinion  in 
draft-haven  Sweden. 

Thus  quickly  has  opinion  veered,  as  the 
President  renounced  a  further  term  of  office 
and  launched  the  prospect  of  Vietnam  peace 
by  restricting  American  bombing  of  the 
North.  With  the  mental  blocks  of  partisan 
politics  and  a  nagging  war  partially  removed, 
Americans,  and  indeed  people  in  far-off  lands, 
are  remembering  that  the  Johnson  years 
in  the  White  House  have  been  times  of  big 
accomplishment  as  well  as  sharp  contro- 
versy. 

President  Johnson  might  also  recall  that 
not  everyone,  everywhere.  opp>osed  American 
policy  in  Vietnam.  Certainly  the  Conserva- 
tives in  Britain  did  not  (nor  did  Prime  Min- 
ister Harold  Wilson ) .  The  West  Germans 
were  not  generally  hostile.  And  a  whole 
string  of  countries  in  Asia  either  openly  ap- 
proved I  Indonesia.  Thailand,  Malaysia,  For- 
mosa,   Singapore)    or    gave   guarded    assent 


(Burma.  India.  Japan).  Thoee  glib  phrases 
about  the  'whole  world"  being  opposed  to 
American  policy  In  Vietnam  were  never 
accurate. 

But  it  is  on  the  domestic  front  that  the 
Johnson  record  is  strongest.  To  begin  with, 
these  were  the  years  that  were  free  of  eco- 
nomic recession.  The  tax  cut  proposed  by 
President  Kennedy  was  pushed  through 
Congress  under  President  Johnson.  After  the 
tax  slash  of  $23  8  billion,  there  came  a  rise 
in  total  national  output  from  $605. 8  billion 
annually  to  the  current  $826  billion,  though 
a  portion  of  this  reflects  inflationary  price 
trends. 

President  Johnson  did  more  than  any 
other  president  to  bring  about  passage  of 
strong  civil-rights  legislation.  He  further 
launched  a  Great  Society  program  that  wa.s 
intended  to  boost  living  standards,  rehabili- 
tate cities,  ensure  equality  among  all  citi- 
zens. The  $30-billion-a-year  drain  of  Viet- 
nam, with  the  President's  attention  focuse<l 
on  the  war,  allowed  the  drive  to  seep  out  af 
the  "Great   Society"   effort. 

Still,  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  social  legis- 
lating came  to  pass.  Billions  in  federal  .tid 
went  to  schools  and  colleges.  Medicare  for 
persons  over  65  and  medicaid  for  the  "medi- 
cally indigent"  were  launched.  The  Office 
Economic  Opportunity  was  set  up  .as  com- 
mand post  for  the  "war  on  [xjverty."  Urban 
renewal  money  was  quadrupled.  Attacks  on 
air  and  river  p)ollution  were  begun.  Two  new 
Cabinet  departments — Housing  and  Urban 
Development — and  Transportation — were 

established. 

On  the  other  side,  there  are  numerous 
liabilities  on  the  Johnson  ledger;  unbalanced 
'oudgets.  credibility  gaps,  sprawling  bureauc- 
racies, inflation.  And  the  President  has  had 
much  less  influence  with  Congress  since  the 
Democratic  election  reverses  of  1966.  Bu: 
LBJ  set  a  record  of  social  innovation  that 
equals,  if  it  does  not  surp.ass.  that  or 
FYanklln  D.  Roosevelt. 


A  TRIBUTE  LN  THE  NEWS  TO  A  DOC- 
TOR  OF   MEDICINE 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OP    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1968 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Heni-y  G.  Hadley  is  74  years  old.  During 
the  recent  disturbances  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Dr.  Hadley  ministered  to 
injured  riot  victims,  at  the  same  time 
continuing  his  practice  of  making  night 
calls  to  patients  in  their  homes.  Tuesday 
night  last  week,  Dr.  Hadley  was  attacked, 
robbed,  and  .severely  beaten  while  mak- 
ing such  a  call. 

The  account  of  this  in  last  Thursday'.^ 
Washington  Post  is  a  testimony  to  this 
man's  courage  and  devotion  to  the  oath 
of  his  profession.  The  Post  i-eports  that 
Dr.  Hadley — within  minutes  after  the 
brutal  attack  and  robbery— insisted  on 
retui-ning  to  his  patient  with  needed 
medicine. 

The  American  i^eople  i-arely  have  a 
problem  obtaining  the  worst  news  about 
most  anyone  or  anything,  but  the  story 
of  Dr.  Hadley's  courageous  actions  dur- 
ing the  unfoitunate  crime  committed  Is 
an  inspiring  reminder  of  a  nobler  herit- 
age. 

My  family  and  I  have  been  privileged, 
for  more  than  a  score  of  years,  to  have 
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the  care  of  two  physicians  with  similar 
ideals  and  character — Dr.  A.  Magruder 
MacDonald  here  in  Washington,  and  Dr. 
Carson  L.  Oglesbee,  in  Muskogee,  Okla. 
It  is  a  wonderful  feeling  to  know  the 
dedication  of  such  men  who  willingly 
forgo  their  own  comfort  and  safety  for 
the  care  of  their  patients. 
Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer  once  wrote: 
It  men  can  be  tound  who  revolt  against 
the  spirit  of  thoughtlessness,  and  who  are 
personalities  sound  enough  and  profound 
enough  to  let  the  Ideals  of  ethical  progress 
radiate  from  them  as  a  force,  there  will  start 
an  activity  of  the  spirit  which  will  be  strong 
enough  to  evoke  a  new  menuil  and  spiritual 
disposition  in  mankind. 

Dr.  Henry  G.  Hadley  is  such  a  man. 

Tlie  article  from  the  Washington  Po.st 
follows: 

.Street    Thugs   Pei  l    Doctor   on    Sick    Call 
(By  Alfred  E.  Lewis) 

Dr.  Henry  G.  Hadley.  74-year-old  founder 
of  the  Southwest  Washington  hospital  that 
bears  his  name,  was  robbed  of  $200  Tuesday 
night  and  severely  beaten  by  a  gang  of  young 
street  thugs. 

The  street  attack  felled  the  physician  in 
the  1400  block  of  F^iirmount  st.  nw..  about 
10:30  p.m.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  frequent 
night  sick  calls  he  has  made  ■without  incident 
for  nearly  half  a  century  here. 

The  physician's  wife  said  her  husband  had 
gone  across  town  from  liis  home  at  4631 
Nichols  ave.  sw..  to  the  edge  of  the  riot- 
wrecked  Northwest  Washington  area  to  min- 
ister to  a  patient  who  had  been  in  an  auto 
accident. 

He  parked  his  car  about  50  yard.s  from  the 
patient's  home,  but  at  the  patient's  bedside 
discovered  he  had  left  some  medicine  he 
needed  In  the  car.  Leaving  his  medical  bag 
with  the  patient.  Dr.  Hadley  was  returning 
to  his  car  when  one  teen-aged  youth  con- 
fronted him  and  another  grabbed  him  from 
J>ehind  throwing  him  to  the  sidewalk. 

"I  was  yelling  for  help  all  the  time,"  Mrs. 
Hadley  said  her  husband  told  her,  "and  when 
I  saw  three  or  four  big  youngsters  running 
toward  us.  I  thotight  we  had  them  licked." 

The  new  arrivals,  however,  turned  out  to 
be  reinforcements  for  the  thieves  and  began 
kicking  him  in  the  head  and  tearing  his 
clothes  as  they  emptied  his  pockets.  In  a  few 
moments  he  was  left  lying  bleeding  from  a 
liead  cut  and  semlconsciovis  on  the  street. 
.Someone  called  police  and  when  they  arrived. 
Dr.  Hadley  insisted  on  returning  to  his  pa- 
tient with  the  medicine  he  had  gone  to  get. 

Mrs.  Hadley,  who  accompanied  her  hus- 
band to  Hadley  Memorial  Hospital  for  first 
aid  and  then  to  their  home  nearby,  said  po- 
lice recovered  her  husband's  glasses  but  could 
not  find  his  hearing  aid.  Both  were  dislodged 
in  the  struggle. 

"I  have  tried  to  tret  him  to  cut  down  on 
these  house  calls."  Mrs.  Hadley  said,  "espe- 
cially at  night.  I  have  also  tried  to  get  him 
to  carry  less  money  around  with  him.  But  he 
keeps  saying  he's  so  well  known  among  the 
poorer  people  in  this  town,  that  nobody 
would  want  to  iiurt  him." 

Dr  Hadley  himself  dismissed  his  experi- 
ence, saying  "These  youngsters  would  have 
beaten  their  own  mothers.  If  they  thought 
she  was  carrying  something  of  value.  All  they 
'.vanted  was  the  money.  They  had  nothing 
against  me." 

Dr.  Hadley,  police  recalled,  was  one  of  the 
city's  few  private  physicians  who  ventured 
forth  during  the  civil  disturbances  last 
month  to  minister  where  he  could  to  the  in- 
jured. In  fair  times  and  foul,  he's  been 
vhere's  needed  and  Tuesday  night's  experl- 
f-nce  probably  won't  Interrupt  his  schedule, 
one  policeman  predicted. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY FAVORING  IMPORT 
QUOTAS  ON  EVAPORATED  AND 
CONDENSED  MILK 
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POSSIBLE  STRIKE  AT  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT PRINTING  OFFICE 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OK  SOUTH  c.^Rol.l.^.^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
inany  persons  in  this  counti-y  are  con- 
cei'ned  with  the  situation  in  the  domestic 
evaporated  and  condensed  milk  industry 
as  a  result  of  competition  fiom  imported 
products.  In  South  Carolina  many  jobs 
aie  provided  for  our  citizens  in  cvapo- 
lated  and  conden.sed  milk  pi-ocessint; 
plants.  These  jobs  are  threatened  by  the 
lefu.sal  of  the  administration  to  impo.se 
quotas  on  foreign  imports  which  compete 
unfairly  becau.se  of  the  cheap  labor  and 
lower  .standards  in  production  facilities 
tliat  are  often  found  in  otlier  nations. 

The  South  Carolina  General  As.sembly 
has  pas.sed  a  concurrent  re.solution  urg- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  de- 
clare an  emergency  situation  to  c^ist  in 
order  to  impose  lea.sonable  import  quotas 
upon  foreign  evaporated  and  condensed 
milk. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNcsl  and  myself.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Exten.sions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  i-e.solu- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CONCtRRENT  RESOLUTIOM 

A  concurrent  regolutlon  to  urge  the  Secretary 
of    Agriculture    to    declare    an    emergency 
situation    to   exist   with    regard   to   evapo- 
rated and  condensed  ml'k  and  take  action 
to  establish  import  quotas 
Whereas,   substantially   all    milk    products 
are  protected  from  unfair  competition  from 
foreign   imports   by  Federal   import  quotas; 
and 

Whereas,  evaporated  and  condensed  milk 
processing  plants  in  this  State  provide  an 
industry  saving  market  for  excess  fluid  milk 
and  provide  jobs  for  many  of  otir  citizens; 
and 

Whereas,  recent  Federal  action  eliminating 
import  quotas  on  evaporated  and  condensed 
milk  has  exposed  this  segment  of  the  milk 
industry  to  massive  and  possibly  destruc- 
tive conipetition  from  foreign  imports  be- 
cause of  cheap  labor  and  lower  standards  in 
production    facilities:    and 

Whereas,  any  substantial  reduction  in  the 
market  for  domestic  producers  resulting 
from  a  flood  of  cheap  imported  products 
would  require  increa.sed  Federal  purchases  to 
maintain  milk  prices.  Now.  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  Senate  concurring: 

That  the  General  Assembly  by  this  resolu- 
tion directed  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
does  urge  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Honorable  Orville  Freeman,  to  declare  an 
emergency  situation  to  exist  which  requires 
the  immediate  imposition  of  reasonable  im- 
port quotas  upon  foreign  evaporated  and 
condensed  milk. 

Be  it  lurther  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  member  of 
the  .South  Carolina  Congressional  Delegation, 
to  Secretary  Freeman,  and  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 
.■\tteBt : 

Inez  Watson, 
Clerk  of  the  House. 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earher  today  I  advi.sed  the 
Members  of  this  House  of  the  iwssibility 
of  a  wildcat  strike  by  employees  of  the 
Goveniment  Printing  Office,  not  being 
urged  by  union  leadership  but  being  dic- 
tated by  fear  on  the  part  of  the  employ- 
ees of  their  safety  in  traveling  to  and 
from  work. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include 
the  full  text  of  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Donald  Taylor,  of  the  Columbia  T>po- 
graphical  Union,  concerning  the  situa- 
tion at  GPO,  as  well  as  a  statement  of  a 
victim  of  kidnaping  and  robbery  this 
pa.st  Saturday,  Mr.  Virgil  West,  a  lino- 
type machinist  at  GPO. 

The  statements  read  as  follows: 
Columbia  Typographical 

Union  No,  101. 
Washington.  U  C  .  June  1.  1968 

At  the  request  of  President  Johnson. 
Mayor  Walter  Washington  along  with  other 
City  officials  including  Public  Safety  Direc- 
tor Patrick  Murphy  and  Police  Chief  John 
Layton  met  with  Vice  President  Donald  C. 
Taylor  of  the  Typographical  Union  lor  a  two 
hour  session  in  the  Mayor's  office  yesterday 
afternoon  concerning  the  safety  of  the  GPO 
employees  while  going  to  and  from  work. 

According  to  Mr.  Taylor,  who  is  Acting 
President  of  the  Printer's  Union,  the  5.000 
craftsmen  of  the  13  crafts  employed  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office  have  united  In 
an  effort  to  obtain  safe  streets  to  enable 
their  members  to  travel  to  and  from  work 
without  fear  from  a.-isault,  robbery,  etc.  The 
Union  nas  petitioned  Members  of  Congress  as 
well  as  the  White  House  for  a.s.«lstance  as 
they  leel  that  a  wildcat  strike  i.-  a  real  pos- 
.sibility  if  crime  committed  against  their 
members  is  not  brought  to  a  liiilt  Tliis  would. 
In  effect,  stop  publication  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  other  printing  lor  the 
Congress. 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  meeting  that 
the  GPO  is  losing  printers  faster  than  the 
Public  Printer  can  recruit  them,  even  though 
he  is  advertising  Nation-wide  lor  additional 
printers.  In  a  questionnaire  sent  to  former 
employees  of  the  GPO.  50  listed  that  con- 
ditions in  Washington.  DC.  (and  not  the 
GPO  iuself)    was  their  reason  for  resigning. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  the  Mayor,  it 
was  brought  out  by  Mr  Taylor  that  it  was 
definitely  not  a  racial  problem  as  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  victims  were  Negroes 
He  also  brought  out  that  Public  Printer 
James  L.  Harrison  failed  in  his  bid  to  have 
a  new  GPO  built  at  Boiling  Field  due  to  City 
pressure  for  low-cost  housing,  then  failed 
again  for  a  proposed  site  at  the  National 
Training  School  site  for  the  same  reason. 
Both  sites  would  have  provided  "protected" 
parking  for  GPO's  employees.  Only  the  top  of- 
hcials  have  parking  furnished  to  them  by 
the  GPO  now.  Presently,  the  Public  Printer 
is  fighting  to  have  the  GPO  moved  to  nearby 
Prince  Georges  County.  However.  Mayor 
Washington  has  come  out  against  moving  the 
GPO  from  the  District,  stating  that  he  felt 
that  employees  who  did  not  own  cars  would 
have  difficulty  in  reaching  the  new  plant 
which  would  be  located  at  the  intersection 
of  the  Beltway  and  Annapolis  Freeway,  which 
is  approximately  4  mi;»s  from  the  District 
However.  Mr.  Taylor  pointed  out  that  it 
would  take  5  years  to  build  and  move  into  a 
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new  plant  and  by  that  time  the  proposed 
subway  system  could  have  their  proposed  sta- 
tion built  at  that  point  There  are  already 
tracks  running  out  there  on  PRRs  line  The 
fact  that  parking  conditions  as  well  as  crime 
are  bad  In  their  present  location  and  the  fact 
that  It  seems  we  are  unable  to  move  leaves 
the  future  for  the  GPO  employees  pretty 
dark 

However.  It  appears  that  some  progress 
was  made  In  the  Mayor's  office  as  all  con- 
cerned felt  the  meeting  was  productive  and 
that  there  were  many  areas  of  agreement, 
such  as  an  urgent  need  for  a  2.000  car  park- 
ing lot  adjacent  the  OPO.  and  that  steps 
would  be  taken  to  try  and  solve  this  prob- 
lem Immediately  There  were  other  areas 
of  agreement,  but  the  Union  Officer  declined 
to  elaborate  as  It  Involved  police  matters 
which  he  felt  should  not  be  publicized  How- 
ever, within  a  few  hours  after  this  meeting 
yesterday,  another  OPO  employee  Mr.  Joseph 
Urban  of  Bethesda.  Md..  was  assaulted  and 
robbed  of  his  billfold  containing  $5  while 
going  to  work  on  the  night  shift. 

Ironically,  while  Vice  President  Taylor  of 
the  Printer's  Union  was  assisting  Mr  Urban. 
Mr.  Taylor's  wife  received  a  phone  call 
threatening  "that  her  husband  would  get  It 
next.  If  he  continued  with  the  problems  that 
others  should  handle.  "  The  Union  Officer 
discounted  It  as  a  prank,  however.  It  upset 
his  wife  to  the  point  of  her  calling  Officials 
involved. 

Donald  Taylor. 
Acting  President. 

Statement  of  Virgil  West.  Linotype 
Machinist 

On  Saturday  morning.  June  1,  1968.  at 
3  35  a.m..  after  leaving  from  work.  I  got  In 
my  car  which  was  parked  on  H  Street  be- 
tween North  Capitol  and  1st  Street,  NW  I 
got  the  car  started  and  started  to  drive 
home.  When  a  voice  in  the  back  seat  said, 
"Keep  straight  ahead  I  have  a  gun  In  your 
back  "  I  d.d  exactly  as  he  told  me.  We  went 
over  the  Memorial  Bridge  and  that  is  about 
the  only  place  I  remember  .is  I  was  instructed 
to  take  various  turns  and  back  roads  that  I 
was  not  familiar  with  or  had  ever  been  over 
before,  when  he  ordered  me  to  stop  he  told 
me  to  hand  over  my  wallet  I  asked  hLm  to 
take  the  money  but  please  give  me  my  waJlet 
back  with  all  my  cards,  license,  registration 
card,  etc  .  which  he  did. 

I  never  at  any  time  saw  the  man  or  pistol 
but  felt  the  cold  metal  on  the  back  of  my 
neck  continuously  i  and  still  feel  iti.  By 
side  glance  only  did  I  recognize  him  to  be  a 
negro  with  a  brown  hat  and  tan  jacket.  I 
could  not  Identify  him  if  he  were  to  come 
and  speak  to  me  now 

I  was  tired  and  exhausted  after  a  full 
nights  work  and  the  excitement  of  the  ordeal 
of  the  past  45  minutes  or  so  and  did  not 
report  it  thinking  from  past  experience 
"What's  the  use  anyway".  They  won't  or 
can't  do  anything  about  It  "Thinking  if 
they  do  catch  him  it  would  be  more  trouble 
to  me  and  cost  me  more  time  In  lost  work, 
and  money  than  it  would  him  even  if  he 
were  prosecuted  before  the  court,  .\fter  seri- 
ously thinking  this  over.  I  decided  to  make 
the  above  statement  in  hopes  that  It  might 
encourage  my  co-workers  to  be  more  alert 
when  approaching  their  autos. 

Virgil  West. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING  IN  THE 
FUTURE  1 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  recently  come  to  my  attention  an 
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address  by  Thomas  M.  Love.  Jr..  vice 
president  of  a  consulting  engineers  Arm 
in  Atlanta,  that  was  delivered  recently 
to  a  group  of  students  and  engineers  at 
West  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  in 
Montgomery.  W.  Va. 

Mr.  Lowe  entitled  his  address  "Civil 
Engineering  in  the  Future."  but  it  might 
well  have  been  entitled  "The  Future  of 
America."  He  discussed  in  eloquent  and 
forceful  terms  some  of  the  drastic  social 
and  economic  changes  that  are  taking 
place  in  the  United  States  today,  as  well 
as  the  role  of  civil  engineering  in  the 
resolution  of  the  critical  problems  that 
confront  our  country  today  and  those 
that  are  to  come  in  the  years  ahead.  Mr. 
Lowe  is  to  be  corrunended  for  his  insight 
and  understanding.  I  commend  his  ad- 
dress to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Civil  Engineering  in  the  Future 
One  of  the  most  fascinating  things  about 
the  future  is  Its  uncertainty.  Predictions  re- 
garding these  uncertalnltles  are  especially 
hazardous  In  the  face  of  present  day  unrest, 
dissatisfaction,  discontent,  mistrust,  vio- 
lence, crime  and  a  revulsive  contempt  for 
almost  everything  from  the  accepted  to  the 
sacred.  Hopefully  this  tirade  applies  to  a  rela- 
tively small  segment  of  our  population, 
nevertheless  it  brings  up  the  question — how 
many  bad  apples  does  it  take  to  make  a 
bad  barrel?  The  answer  depends  on  how  the 
apple  barrel  Is  handled.  The  resolution  of 
this  question  may  determine  the  status  of 
"Civil  Engineering  in  the  Future". 

.'Ml  prior  civilizations  have  risen  and  fallen, 
most  of  them  through  violence.  Nothing  In 
recorded  history  justifies  us  In  believing  that 
our  present  civilization  is  indestructible.  I 
am  prepared  to  believe  that  history  may  not 
only  repeat  Itself,  but  that  it  may  do  so  at 
Jet  or  orbital  speed.  Unless  we  can  shift  the 
emphasis  from  the  common  man  to  the  un- 
common man.  I  predict  a  dreary  future  for 
the  human  race.  The  great  benefactors  of 
mankind,  while  too  numerous  and  controver- 
sial to  mention  here,  constitute  an  insignifi- 
cant figure  when  expressed  as  a  percentage  of 
the  total.  When  measured  In  terms  of  their 
Impact  on  human  progress,  they  probably 
have  made  for  us  the  difference  between  the 
Stone  Age  and  the  Space  Age. 

We  are  now  on  the  verge  of  creating  a 
world  so  complex  and  Involved  as  to  con- 
fuse, confound,  and  frustrate  the  average  In- 
dividual. If  present  trends  persist  this  con- 
dition will  engulf  an  ever  Increasing  per- 
centage of  our  people.  Unless  we  stem  the 
tide  of  moral  decay  and  re-establish  the 
dignity  and  self  reliance  of  the  individual, 
chaos  Is  Inevitable.  Some  seem  to  think  that 
In  numbers  there  Is  safety  and  immunity. 
Present  trends  Indicate  if  enough  people  are 
Involved  in  a  crime  or  an  outrage,  all  sense  of 
individual  responsibility  approaches  the  van- 
ishing point.  This  Is  a  dangerous  philosophy 
for  an  Individual,  much  less  a  nation. 

The  engineers  definitely  are  not  In  con- 
trol. Don't  quote  me  but  there  may  be  a  big 
civil  engineering  job  coming  up — that  of 
rebuilding  civilization.  Bobo  may  be  getting 
ready  to  play  v/lth  matches  again,  or  Nero 
may  be  tuning  his  fiddle  for  another  con- 
cert, or  history  may  be  preparing  to  repeat. 
A  comparison  of  the  great  depression  of 
the  30's  with  the  unprecedented  prosperity 
of  the  60's  is  a  sad  reflection  indeed.  We  re- 
acted magnificently  In  the  face  of  adversity 
and  deprivation,  but  have  put  on  a  rather 
f)oor  show  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Democracy 
is  on  trial.  Have  we  given  It  a  fair  chance? 
What  will  the  judgment  of  history  be?  Can 
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It  s'urvlve  the  onslaughts  of  the  growing 
ranks  of  the  selfish,  the  arrogant  and  the 
unintelligent?  What  Is  the  politician  doing 
in  this  hour  of  decision?  What  are  we  doins;? 
I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  this  di- 
gression but  let's  hope  that  It  will  at  least 
remind  the  engineers  that  not  all  the  an- 
swers are  to  be  found  on  the  slide  rule  -r 
by  substitution  In  a  formula. 

In  the  preparation  for  the  following  re- 
marks I  concluded  that  a  brief  review  .[ 
the  history  of  Civil  Engineering  might  hplp 
to  point  the  way  to  the  future. 

The  art  of  engineering  originated  with  the 
Military.  Its  success  was  so  significant  that 
applications  to  civil  works  .soon  sprang  up 
Hence  the  name  "civil"  engineer.  They  were 
instrumental  in  promoting  most  of  the  early 
civilizations  and  there  is  abundant  evidence 
of  their  valuable  contributions  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  After  many  centuries  ■  f 
uf)s  and  downs,  the  civil  engineers  with 
notable  assist.s  from  mathematicians,  h.'.- 
tronomers.  and  scientists  laid  the  foundati"u 
for  the  application  of  these  sciences  to  the 
orderly  development  of  useful  construction 
This  story  Is  well  told  In  the  "Ancient  En- 
gineers" by  L.  Sprague  DeCamp.  It  is  a  fas- 
cinating, factual  iiccount  of  engineers  fr<im 
the  dawn  of  history  to  about  the  seven- 
teenth centurv.  I  commend  this  book  to  you. 
In  addition  to  its  historical  value.  It  con- 
tains delightful  sidelights  on  the  foibles  unci 
frailty  of  humanity,  plus  some  enjoyable 
wit.  "The  18th  and  IQth  centuries  wltne.=ped 
the  accelerated  emergence  of  the  engineer  is 
a  leader  in  the  march  of  civilization. 

In  1852.  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers was  founded  by  a  small  group  of  enri- 
neers  in  New  York  City.  In  1953,  I  attended 
the  first  Centennial  Celebration  of  this  im- 
portant event  in  the  history  of  civil  engineer- 
ing. About  one  hundred  notable  socletv 
members  contributed  articles  to  the  1!)":? 
Centennial  Volume  of  the  Transactions.  Ti.l.s 
volume  is  one  of  my  most  prized  books  ,  ;.d 
I  recommend  it  to  you  as  a  splendid  hlsfrv 
of  civil  engineering  during  the  last  half  •'. 
the  19th  and  first  half  of  the  20th  Centii.-v. 
The  period  from  1952  to  date  eloquen-'.v 
speaks  for  itself.  The  civil  engineer  ha.*;  t 
last  firmly  established  his  position  in  mode.-n 
society. 

Numbered  among  the  outstanding  ci'.  U 
engineering  achievements  since  1952  .itf-: 
The  Interstate  Highway  System,  Urban  Free- 
way Systems.  The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  m:- 
merous  monumental  Skyscrapers.  .Spo.-ts 
Arenas.  Coliseums.  Airports.  Bridges.  Tu.';- 
nels.  Subways.  Water  Supply  and  Recreational 
Facilities.  Sea  Terminals  and  a  host  of  other 
projects. 

Now  for  a  guess  at  what  the  future  holds 
for  the  civil  engineer.  At  this  point  my  crystril 
ball  gets  a  little  fuzzy.  We  need  to  pause  ;i-..d 
take  stock  of  who  we  are,  where  we  are  going, 
what  we  have,  what  can  be  done  with  It,  and 
whom  we  can  get  to  help  us. 

By  far  the  most  Important  and  valuable 
item  in  our  heritage  chest  is  the  Base  of 
Scientific  Knowledge  which  can  either  en- 
hance or  destroy  our  civilization.  John  Ki:is 
the  lowliest  manual  laborer  in  our  midst  •  - 
day,  is  far  more  of  a  king  than  King  John  f 
a  few  centuries  ago.  He  has  more  going  :or 
him  and  more  potential  back  of  him. 

As  a  people  we  have  shown  tremendous 
dynamic  power.  We  still  have  great  latent 
power  but  Its  direction  is  wavering.  What  '-ve 
need  is  an  outbreak  of  common  sense  '  f 
epidemic  proportions.  TTiis  should  clear  'he 
air  and  pave  the  way  for  a  resumption  f 
our  inarch  to  a  greater  tomorrow.  In  th:s 
march  the  civil  engineers  will  have  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  growing  problems  of  en- 
vironmental engineering,  p>ollutlon  of  air  ;:i.d 
water,  sewage  and  waste  treatment  pla:us, 
smog  and  solid  wastes  disposal,  as  well  ;.e  ■ 
host  of  other  highly  complex  and  Involved 
problems. 

Transportation,  especially  In  the  urban 
areas,  is  critical  and  getting  worse.  The  in- 
telligent   solution    of    decentralization    has 
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been  widely  rejected.  Other  solutions  In  the 
field  of  civil  engineering  should  provide  civil 
engineers  with  a  challenge  for  several  decades. 

Water  has  alwiiys  been  a  problem  and  bids 
fair  to  becoming  critical  in  many  areas 
C.dlfornla  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  mammoth 
program  to  store  and  transport  to  the  south 
some  of  the  surplus  water  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  state.  This  is  a  long  range  multi- 
billion  dollar  project.  Presently  tagged  with 
a  100  billion  dollar  estimated  cost  is  a  scheme 
to  store  and  exjxjrt  the  vast  surplus  of  water 
in  southern  Alaska  and  western  Canada,  all 
the  way  to  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
United  States.  Texas,  and  northern  Mexico 
and  even  to  the  Great  Lakes  Region.  There 
Is  little  danger  of  running  out  of  work  on 
this  Job. 

The  oceans  are  the  last  great  frontiers 
on  this  planet  If  properly  managed  they 
may  [)roduce  food  for  the  teeming  milllonfi 
predicted  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 
.Superficial  explorations  indicate  that  they 
contain  vast  sources  of  valuable  i)etroleum 
and  minerals.  Their  depths  are  viewed  as  a 
refuge  when  thermo-nuclear  war  breaks  out. 
Whole  submerged  cities  are  envisioned  as 
survival  areas.  Science  liction  is  being  con- 
verted into  stark  reality  before  our  very  eyes. 
Anything  the  imagination  can  conceive,  the 
mind  of  a  man  may  eventually  contrive  The 
world  is  becoming  so  complicated  .md  in- 
\olved  that  the  traditional  consultant  will 
give  way  to  the  liighly  sophisticated,  com- 
puterized efforts  of  design  teams.  I  am  now 
making  a  careful  .studv  of  the  Duck  Bill 
Platypus  and  the  Dodo  Bird  with  the  view  of 
Joining  their  ranks.  Obs.'ilescence  is  a  way 
of  life — no  one  is  immune.  The  fundamental 
law  of  nature  is  adapt  or  die.  There  is  no  re- 
prieve. The  engineers  will  have  a  lot  of 
.tdapting   to  do,   est^ecially   the   older   group. 
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HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

OF     NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  that  most  of  our  col- 
leagues are  familiar  with  the  good  work 
being  done  by  the  Citizens  Committee 
fo".'  Pe^ce  with  Freedom  in  Vict'.iam. 
This  is  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan  group 
of  concerned  citizens  who  seek  peace 
with  freedom  in  Vietnam.  It  was  founded 
ill  October  1967  by  private  citizens,  in- 
cluding former  Presidents  Truman  and 
Eisenhower  and  foimer  S-;nator  Paul  H. 
Douglas. 

All  three  of  these  .statesmen  and  others 
on  the  committee  have  contr-buied  a 
great  deal  to  a  clearer  understanding  of 
our  ob.iectiv?s  in  Vietnam.  For  the  ben- 
efit of  my  colleagues.  I  am  inserting  a 
copy  of  ♦heir  late.'^.t  policy  statement, 
'Negotiations:  Hopco  Versus  Realities." 
This  was  prepared  by  a  special  committee 
of  14  members  including  Gener?l  ELsen- 
hjwer,  who  participated  in  the  drafting 
up  to  just  before  his  recent  illness  I 
think  that  it  gives  a  clear  and  concise 
picture  of  the  present  Paris  negotiations. 
and  should  be  read  by  all  of  our  col- 
leagues. 

Negoti.^tions:  Hopes  Versus  Realities 

'Straement    of    the    Special    Committee    on 

Negotiations  of  the  Citizens  Committee  lor 

Peace  with  Freedom  m  Vietnam  i 

The  United  States  welcomes   negotiations 

which  offer  a  hope  of   peace   with   freedom 

and   honor   in   Vietnam — a    responsible   and 
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durable  settlement  of  this  long,  bloody  and 
L'o.stly  war.  But  negotiations  are  merely  a  be- 
ginning to  an  end.  And  the  end  Is  not  yet 
in  sight. 

rhe  road  to  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  likely  to  be  long  and 
hard.  It  is  likely  to  twist  and  turn  and  take 
agonizing  detours.  And  we  face  the  unhappy 
prospect  of  continued  bloodshed.  A  cease-fire 
IS  more  likely  to  come  at  the  end  than  at  the 
beginning  of  a  negotiating  process. 

We  should  not  be  discouraged  or  deceived 
by  rhetoric.  It  is  not  how  Hanoi  says  some- 
tlilng:  it  is  what  It  says  .  .  .  and,  more  Im- 
jjortantly,  does. 

Negotiations  will  be  desirable  If  they  lead 
to  a  mutual  de-escalation  of  the  confiict.  and 
if  they  advance  the  pr(5spect  of  achieving  our 
minimum  objectives.  They  will  be  dangerous 
.md  undesirable  if  they  develop  into  a  long 
drawn-out  sequence  of  meaningless  round- 
table  discussions  while  our  fighting  men  con- 
tinue to  pay,  under  conditions  made  more 
difficult  by  our  restraint,  a  high  dally  toll  of 
death  and  disability. 

Neaotiatlons  will  be  insupportable  If  Hanoi 
(■s'-alates  its  military  efff>rt  in  the  face  of  the 
reduction  in  ours  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
on^e  negotiations  begin,  the  pressure  to  con- 
tinue them  will  be  infinitely  more  insistent 
on  tis  than  on  them  We  are  highly  respon- 
sive to  domestic  and  to  world  opinion.  Hanoi 
Is  f.ir  less  responsive  to  both. 
uvR  objectives 

Our  minimum  objectives  In  Vietnam  niust 
be  kept  clear  and  we  must  state  them  re- 
peatedly and  with  precision.  We  seek  the 
independence  of  .South  Vietnam  and  its  free- 
dom from  attack  Nothing  could  be  simpler 
o.  clearer  than  that 

The  South  Vietnamese  either  freely  choose 
their  own  government  or  they  do  not 

The  aggression  from  the  North  either  ends 
cr  it  does  not. 

The  North  either  takes  over  the  South  or  It 
does  not 

With  this  series  of  alternatives,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  know  whether,  and  to  what 
extent,  we  have  succeeded  or  failed 

negotiations  and  peace 

There  Is  no  necessary  equation  between 
negotiations  and  peace.  Negotiations  are  not 
un  end  in  themselves — they  are  only  a  possi- 
ble means  to  an  end. 

Regretfully,  our  Committee  feels  obliged 
to  express  its  fear  that  many  American  citi- 
zens have  'oeen  misled  both  by  supporters 
and  opponents  of  our  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam to  place  too  high  a  value  on  negotiations 
or  on  talks"  in  themselves— and  to  expect 
too  much,  too  soon. 

.'Vmerlcaus  think  of  negotiations  as  the 
road  to  peace  but  there  is  unmistakable  evi- 
dence that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  thinks  of  negotia- 
tions as  another  way  to  fight  a  war — in  effect, 
I'.s  another  weipons  system  Too  many  Amer- 
icans think  the  question  is  fight  or  negotiate. 
The  enemy,  on  tiie  other  hand,  has  devel- 
oped a  cor.slitunt  policy  of  fght  and 
negotiate. 

Hanoi's  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  General 
Vinh.  starkly  cnuncl"ited  this  policy  In  a 
speech  to  the  Fourth  Congress  of  the  V'iet 
Cong:  "We  wlU  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tuniiv  offered  by  the  negotiations  to  step 
up  further  our  military  attacks  .  .  .  the  de- 
cisive factor  lies  on  the  battlefield.  In  f.ght- 
ini;  while  negotiating,  the  i-lde  which  fights 
m'jrc  strongly  will  compel  the  adversary  to 
accept  its  conditions." 

PANMVNJOM    experience 

Our  experience  at  Panmunjom  is  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  enemy  strategy  and  a  clear 
warning  to  us.  While  Korean  negotiations 
dragged  on  for  two  years ' — with  an  enemy 


■  Tlie  opening  session  of  the  truce  negotia- 
tions was  held  on  July  10,  1951.  The  Armi- 
stice was  reached  on  July  27.  1953.  The  dele- 
gates held  159  plenary  sessions.  26  at  Kae- 
song  and  133  at  Panmunjom.  The  three  sub- 
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record  of  duplicity,  deceit  and  deliberately 
abrogated  agreements-  we  suffered  (52.000 
additional  casualties  with  almost  13.000  dead. 
And  there  Is  yet  no  true  peace  In  Korea. 

We  must  adopt  a  realistic  attitude  tuward 
negotiations,  not  allowing  our  hopes  and 
our  expectations  to  outrun  harsh  realities. 
Negotiations  will  be  neither  valuable  nor 
productive  unless  both  sides  feel  that  it  Is 
In  their  interest  to  end  the  conflict  and  nego- 
tiate a  .settlement  of  the  l.ssues  Even  though 
our  military  progress  has  been  considerable, 
we  cannot  expect  to  win  at  the  conference 
table  what  we  have  not  won  on  the  battle- 
held.  Equally,  we  must  avoid  loelng  at  the 
conference  table  what  we  have  fought  so 
hard,  and  given  so  much,  to  protect. 

AMERICAN    RESOLUTION 

The  pattern  of  negotiations  will  reflect  the 
military,  economic  and  political  strength  of 
the  opposing  forces  in  Vietnam.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  these  strengths  is  resolution — 
the  determination  to  see  the  struggle 
through — and  the  communication  of  that 
determination  to  the  enemy.  We  would  be 
foolish  to  expect  Hanoi  to  negotiate  a  mu- 
tually satisfactory  .settlement  of  the  war  if 
their  leaders  believe  that  the  resolution  of 
the  United  ttates  and  South  Vietnam  is  fall- 
ing. Thus,  one  of  the  greatest  threats  to  suc- 
cessful negotiations  is  that  Hanoi  may  un- 
der-estlmate  .America's  resolve. 

We  must  unceasingly  make  it  clear  to 
Hanoi  that  we  do  not  seek  nor  will  we  ac- 
cept a  camouflaged  surrender  which  would 
inevitably  result  In  the  United  States  "writ- 
ing off"  Southeast  Asia  for  the  foreseeable 
future  We  could  survive  such  a  catastrophe — 
but  our  citizenry  should  be  clear  that  the 
whole  security  system,  which  lias  maintained 
peace  and  freedom  for  the  past  generation. 
would  be  eroded — if  not  destroyed — by  an 
.'American  retreat  from  our  commitments  in 
.Southeast  Asia.  We  would  become  a  rela- 
tively isolated  and  less  Influential  nation. 
Further,  our  withdrawal  would  be  followed 
by  the  massacre  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  South  Vietnamese  who  have  stood  by  our 
side  On  moral  grounds  alone,  this  cannot  be 
permitted. 

TIME    AND    COST 

Our  wpponents  view  the  conflict  as  being 
fought  in  two  principal  areas—  time  and  cost. 
They  appear  convinced  that  both  factors  are 
now  working  in     heir  favor 

Time 
America  appears  impatient  to  end  the  war. 
We    think   in   terms   of   weeks   and   months. 
Hinoi  thinks  In  terms  lA  jears  and  decades.' 

Cost 
We  appear  unwilling  to  pay  the  continu- 
ing  costs   of   the   conflict.   They   appear   re- 
signed  to   their  proportionately   far   lieavler 
costs,  particularly   in  human   casualties.  To 


delegations  held  179  additional  meetings  The 
Starr  and  Liaison  officers  met  427  times.  In 
all.  there  were  765  meetings.  The  \arlous  ses- 
sions and  meeting  were  recessed  20  limes, 
once  for  199  days.  966  hours  were  spent  in 
face-to-face  negotiations  with  the  Comm-u- 
nlsts.  The  transcript  of  the  Armistice  Con- 
ference comprises  3  bound  volumes,  each  an 
inch  and  one-half  thick.  The  records  per- 
taining to  the  negotiations  occupy  52  library 
boxes  totaling  17  cubic  feet. 

-  Mao  Tse-tung  long  ago  gave  us.  in  his  own 
words,  a  capsule  definition  ot  our  opponents' 
consistent  strategy: 

"Enemies  advance,  we  retreat 

"Enemies  halt,  we  harass 

"Enemies  lire,  we  attack 

"Enemies  retreat,  we  pursue." 

The  tactics  vary;  the  strategy  remains  the 
same. 

John  K.  Falrbank.  America's  noted  .^slan 
scholar,  has  said:  "Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  his 
colleagues  are  committed  to  permanent  revo- 
lutionary struggle  rather  than  to  an  inter- 
lude of  war  terminated  by  formal  peace." 
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us  an  American  life  Is  above  price;  the  enemy 
spends  lives  as  we  spend  dollars. 

In  both  areas- — time  and  cost — Impatience 
may  Indeed  be  our  deadliest  enemy. 

If  this  Is  a  reasonable  analysis,  the  chances 
for  productive  negotiations  would  not  ap- 
pear to  be  substantial  at  this  time.  Hanoi's 
willingness  to  engage  in  genuine  negotia- 
tions is,  in  our  Judgment,  inversely  related 
to  their  estimate  of  their  military-political 
progress 

Nevertheless,  America  and  Its  allies  should 
painstakingly  explore,  for  a  reasonable  time, 
every  possible  avenue  of  securing  an  honor- 
able resolution  of  the  conflict. 

PEACE    WITH    FREEDOM 

One  cannot  over-emphasize  what  we  do 
not  seek  in  Vietnam:  we  do  not  seek  the  sur- 
render of  North  Vietnam  or  to  destroy  it 
or  its  people  Rather,  we  seek  freedom 
for  South  Vietnam  and  an  end  of  the  aggres- 
sion directed  from  the  North.  We  flghi  for 
peace  with   freedom  and  honor. 

We  hope  to  see  a  South  Vietnam  which  Is 
free  united,  independent,  pollrlcally  stable 
and  economically  expanding  To  the  degree 
that  these  longer  range  goals  are  attained, 
we  will  have  achieved  our  "victory." 

"Instant"  vicMry  is,  unfortunately,  not 
available  to  us  on  the  battlefield  or  at  the 
negotiating  table.  In  both  arenas,  we  must 
beware  of  impatience,  dissUluslonment.  and 
extremist  and  simplistic  answers  to  complex 
problems.  Particularly,  if  negotiations  should 
break  down,  we  must  re-survey  our  position 
and  weigh  carefully  the  danger  of  over-re- 
acting and  of  sharply  escalating  our  military 
effort  in  search  of  a  quick  victory."  Winning 
In  Vietnam  at  the  expense  of  losing  out  posi- 
tion in  the  world  would  be  a  Pyrrhic  triumph, 

America  has,  by  its  unilateral  de-escalation 
of  the  conflict,  demonstrated  to  the  world 
our  devotion  to  peace  It  would  now  seem 
both  prudent  and  warranted  for  us  not  to 
make  further  concessions  without  reciprocal, 
although  not  necessarily  simultaneous,  acts 
from  the  other  side 

Mutual  de-escalation  is  by  definition  a 
two-way  street,  Hanoi  cannot  always  take 
and  never  give:  always  demand  everything 
and  never  concede  anything.  A  sequence  of 
unilateral  concessions  by  us.  not  recipro- 
cated by  Hanc'i.  would  be  the  road  to  sur- 
render. 

COALITION    GOVERNMENT 

We  believe  there  is  one  thing  that  the 
United  States  should  not  do.  We  should  not 
exert  pressure  on  South  Vietnam  to  accept 
a  coalition  government. 

Any  representation  of  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  in  the  political  structure  of  South 
Vietnam  should  occur  as  a  result  of  a  free 
political  choice  expressed  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese themselves.  All  citizens  of  South 
Vietnam  can  fully  participate  in  the  demo- 
cratic process — on  a  one  man -one  vote 
basis — without  the  foreign  imposition  of  a 
coalition  government.  History  is  replete  with 
examples  of  Communist  takeovers  of  govern- 
ments by  obtaining  control  of  key  ministries 
such  as  defense,  justice,  police  and  propa- 
ganda. Indeed.  Czechoslovakia  is  only  now 
emerging  from  twenty  years  of  totalitarian- 
ism following  a  "coalition  government." 

A     WORLD     IN     CONFLICT 

Finally.  America  must  not  expect  too  much 
to  Sow  from  a  resolution  of  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam.  We  live  in  a  world  of  great  anti- 
pathetic historical  forces.  There  is  no  early 
prospect  for  world  peace  in  the  traditional 
sense.  There  is  conflict  in  today's  world  and 
conflict — political,  economic  or  even  mili- 
tary— will  unquestionably  continue  at  vari- 
ous levels  and  In  various  places  for  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

Our  basic  continuing  objective  is  to  hold 
such  conflict  within  the  bounds  that  p>ermit 
the  survival  of  mankind.  That  is  why  we  ad- 
here to  our  generous  and  farslghted  policy — 
the  willingness  to  fight  a  limited  conflict, 
with  limited  means,  at  limited  risk  for  lim- 
ited objectives. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  success  or  failure  of  that  policy  may 
well  be  decisive  in  shaping  not  only  the 
destiny  of  South  Vietnam  and  of  Southeast 
Asia   but  of  the  entire   world. 

Omar  N.  Bradley.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  Jamed 
B.  Conant,  Paul  H.  Douglas"  Roscoe 
Drummond.  Dwlght  D  Elsenhower, 
John  W.  Hanes.  Jr.,  Mary  P,  Lord, 
Archbishop  Lucey.  Franz  Michael. 
Ithlel  de  Sola  Pool,  Leverett  Salton- 
stall,  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen,  Eugene  P. 
Wlgner, 
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ESSAY  CONTEST  CONDUCTED  BY 
ROTARY  CLUB  OF  WICHITA  FALLS, 
TEX. 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 

Mr,  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Wichita  Falls,  my  home- 
towTi,  recently  conducted  its  "American- 
ism '  e.ssay  contest  among  seniors  in  our 
city's  high  schools.  Five  young  Texans 
were  selected  as  winners  from  their  re- 
spective schools. 

I  believe  that  the  words  of  these  young 
people  will  be  of  interest  and  inspiration 
to  other  Members  of  the  Senate  and  to 
all  patriotic  Americans.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
m  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Americanism  Means  To  Me 
(By  Joe  Vinson,  Hirschl  High  School) 

I  am  a  young  man  Just  over  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Like  all  young  men  of  this  age. 
I  think  a  great  deal  about  our  country  and 
its  commitments,  especially  military  com- 
mitments. After  a  great  deal  of  thought  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  would  indeed 
flght  whenever  and  wherever  I  was  needed 
In  the  service  of  my  country.  Many  people 
would  describe  this  decision  ;is  one  of  pa- 
triotism or  nationalism  or  even  refer  to  it 
sarcastically  as  heroism  I  much  prefer  to 
describe  it  as  an  act  of  .Americanism.  This  is 
what  Americanism  means  to  me:  a  combina- 
tion of  pride,  love,  devotion,  and  the  willing- 
ness to  serve  one's  country  in  any  capacity 
of  which  one  Is  capable.  CThe  Armed  Forces, 
although  important,  do  not  represent  the 
only  battlefleld  upon  which  a  person  can 
flght  for  their  country.) 

Pride  is  a  feeling  that  is  useless  unless  it 
Is  coupled  with  sincerity.  A  person  who  is 
sincere  is  indeed  a  proud  person.  Our  coun- 
try and  its  heritage  is  something  for  which 
every  true  American  can  feel  a  deep  and 
sincere  pride.  To  be  able  to  stand  up  and 
proclaim  to  all  the  world  that  you  are  an 
American  is  a  privilege  far  too  great  to  be 
taken  lightly.  Whenever  an  individual  Is  at 
a  sporting  event  and  the  National  .Anthem  Is 
played  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  run  up 
to  tlie  top  of  the  flag  pole  and  he  feels  a 
slight  swell  of  the  breast  and  a  lump  in  his 
throat,  then  that  individual  is  experiencing 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  emotions  In  life: 
pride  in  his  country. 

Love  is  an  emotion  similar  to  pride  but 
different  in  the  fact  that  it  goes  much 
deeper.  Love  for  one's  country  is  one  of  the 
deepest  emotions  that  a  person  is  capable  of 
feeling.  Little  more  can  be  said  about  this 
emotion;  (either  you  have  it  or  you  do  not), 
there  Is  no  in  between.  If  Indeed  one  loves 
their  country,  there  will  be  little  doubt  of 
this  in  his  own  mind. 

Devotion  is  the  most  difficult  characteristic 
of  Americanism.  This  is  predominately  due 


to  the  fact  that  to  be  devoted  to  one's  coun- 
try, one  must  be  prepared  to  stand  beside 
her  under  any  and  all  conditions.  What  l,s 
best  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  must  be  the 
interest  nearest  the  heart  of  the  individual 
at  all  times.  There  must  be  a  willingness  to 
work  for  the  conditions  which  will  better  the 
country  to  which  one  is  devoted.  Continual 
complaining,  not  constructive  criticism,  viith 
no  action  to  right  the  conditions  is  of  no 
value  whatsoever.  A  truly  devoted  person  wll; 
do  his  best  to  better  conditions  within  his 
country  while  at  the  same  time  proclaiming 
to  the  world  at  large  that  he  stands  behii-.d 
her  in  whatever  action  she  takes. 

The  last  characteristic  of  Americanism  Is 
a  direct  result  of  the  three  previous  chanc- 
terlstlcs:  pride,  love,  and  devotion,  Tci  be 
willing  to  serve  one's  country  one  must  be 
proud,  devoted,  and  feel  a  deep  and  slnrerp 
love  for  that  country,  Tlie  willingness  to 
serve  is  one  of  the  things  that  made  this 
country  the  greatest  nation  in  this  univer.«e. 
The  willingness  to  fight  and  to  die  for  one's 
country  is  one  of  the  most  Important  ch.-r- 
acterlstlcs  of  Americanism, 

At  the  very  beginning  of  this  paper  I  .said 
that  .Americanism  to  me  was  a  combination 
of  pride,  love,  devotion,  and  wllllngnes.s  -o 
serve.  There  is  little  doubt  that  other  pet  p:e 
will  have  different  opinions.  However,  thi.-;  is 
what  Americanism  means  to  me. 

Wh.^t  .Americanism  Means  to  Me 

(By  John  A.  Orenspun.  Notre  Dame  High 
School) 

In  the  middle  of  nothing,  a  distant  shure 
marks  the  boundary.  Within,  a  great,  iii.t.s- 
sive.  moving  body  of  azure  water  stretciirs. 
Hexes.  A  million  gr.asping  waves  reach  0.1:. 
lapping  sandy  beaches.  No  driftwood  is  ieit 
alone  in  aimless  oblivion.  The  water  is  cirnik 
for  the  thirsty,  food  for  the  hungry.  Thi.s  ;s 
the  grand  oasis.  America.  I  have  been  here, 
have  indulged;  now,  I  am  satisfied,  Thi.s  :,5 
America.  This  is  mine 

What  is  America?  What  does  being  .1:1 
.American  mean  to  me?  I  have  found  'liat 
being  an  .American  involves  the  ability  '.o 
receive  an  honored  way  of  life;  then.  simp;;.. 
to  live  it.  America  is  what  I  have  and  iiow 
I  respond  to  what  I  have  been  given. 

I  have  love  and  hate  My  neighbor  .iiicl  I 
speak  harsh  words.  Misyuided  fears  .t;id 
twisted  prejudices  cast  a  shadow  of  malice 
between  us.  But  this  is  America,  land  .:l 
brotherhood  and  understanding.  Across  the 
barrier  our  hands  clasp  again;  hate  turn.s  \o 
love. 

I  have  hope  and  despair  .American  dreanis 
are  shattered  m  seconds  time.  I  am  tempted 
to  lash  out  at  the  motherland  that  bore  .".le 
But  the  overbearing  hope,  which  is  Amer;  a 
to  me.  rebuilds  those  dreams  and  makes  thi.m 
real  tigain. 

I  have  faith  and  distrust.  Often  times  I 
am  confused  and  misled  by  false  prophets 
who  herald  Americanism  while  actually  lii:;- 
dering  the  very  growth  of  that  proud  herit- 
age. In  such  cases  I  can  refer  only  to  the 
principles  upon  which  this  nation  was 
fotinded.  Here  the  faith  of  our  nation  tntly 
lies.  This  faith  I  will  never  lose, 

I  have  war  and  peace.  The  conscience  of 
my  nation  is  troubled  and  shaken  when  it 
sends  its  sons  to  fight  and  die  in  far  off  bat- 
tlefields. But  the  conscience  of  a  nation  is 
Justified  in  fighting  wars  to  liberate  Justtce 
from  tyranny  and  freedom  from  enslavement. 
So  we  have  the  peace  of  mind  and  spirit 
that  comes  to  a  nation  that  kills  to  stop 
the  killing  and  dies  to  stop  the  dying.  This 
also  America  has  given  to  me. 

America  has  given  me  other  things,  too.  I 
have  a  sense  of  dedicated  resf>onsibillty.  the 
righteous  duty  imparted  to  every  citizen  who 
bears  the  most  honorable  of  all  titles — Amer- 
ican. This,  the  responsibility  to  live  by  and 
for  the  heritage  inherited  by  every  American 
citizen.  This,  the  duty  to  spread  our  heritage 
to  peoples  of  other  lands  where  freedom  and 
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Justice  for  all  exists  only  in  visions,  not  in 
reality. 

I  have  two  very  wonderful  parents  who 
have  raised  three  children  the  best  way  they 
know  possible- -the  American  way.  For  this 
I  am  proud  and  thankful  For  a  nation  Is  Just 
as  strong  and  unified  as  the  families  that 
populate  it.  As  the  family  goes,  so  goes  the 
nation   In  America,  it  goes  well. 

The  sun  shines  The  waves  are  gentle,  the 
water  is  calm  .America,  you  have  made  me 
what  I  am   I  am.  now  and  forever,  yours. 

What  Americanism  Means  to  Me 

I  By  Ladonna  Hainline.  S  H.  Rider 
High  .School ) 

"The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  rings  out  from 
the  shiny  In.struments  of  a  brass  band  march- 
ing smartly  down  the  main  street  of  a  small 
town  while  the  cheering,  flag-waving  crowd 
welcomes  home  a  long  awaited  boy-soldler- 
h.ero.  Joy  pervades  the  atmosphere  and  a 
mother's  heart  is  filled  with  pride  and  a 
.secure  peace  Elsewhere,  a  melancholy  bugle 
mourning  the  Taps  melody  is  punctuated 
by  five  guns  firing  in  rapid  succession.  The 
American  flag  is  reverently  folded  and  re- 
ceived by  a  silent,  proud  mother  Grief  is 
shown  in  the  eyes  of  downcast  mourners  as 
the  precious  coffin  lowers  into  the  waiting 
earth. 

Americanism  Is  a  heartfelt  sensation  ex- 
perienced by  all  Americans — to  some  it  is 
more  personal  than  others  Sometimes  it  is 
taken  for  granted  as  an  inherent  right.  It  Is 
Ciisy  to  watch  a  flag  being  raised  and  allow 
a  lump  to  occupy  the  throat  with  fierce  pride 
when  no  sacrifice  is  required,  bvit  that  is  not 
Americanism,  only  security, 

Americanism  is  patriotism  and  strength  to 
stand  behind  our  forefathers'  democratic 
convictions  at  all  times,  not  Just  w'hen  it  is 
convenient.  It  is  the  determination  to  pre- 
serve our  heritage.  Our  w-ay  of  life  is  often 
thought  to  be  an  established  fact  written 
in  history  books  that  will  stand  forever  true. 
This  Is  a  fallacy;  our  heritage  was  left  to  tis 
to  protect  and  nurture, 

Americanism  is  a  sense  of  pride,  but  not 
Just  pride.  Sacrifice,  awareness,  and  temper- 
ance are  coupled  with  it.  Since  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  Americans  have  sacrificed  their 
most  precious  i>ossessions — their  sons,  hus- 
bands, brothers,  and  lovers.  This  was  shown 
in  the  first  and  second  World  Wars,  the 
Korean  conflict,  and  now  V'letnam,  When 
the  cause  was  just.  -America  could  be  counted 
on  for  support.  Our  country  was  aware  of 
the  need  10  remain  united  under  one  in- 
rlivisible  front.  This  has  never  been  an  easy 
task.  There  have  been  times  when  it  would 
liave  been  more  convenient  to  follow  a  policy 
of  nonlnvolvement  in  the  face  of  another 
country's  aggression.  Instead,  regardless  of 
the  displeasure  an  act  might  entail,  the 
justice  .ind  determination  so  much  a  part 
of  Americanism  has  overcome  the  tempta- 
tion to  rest  on  our  laurels  and  let  the  world 
follow  a  disastrous  course. 

Where  Americanism  is  concerned,  no  gen- 
eration gap  exists.  Americanism  is  not  en- 
cumbered by  age  or  :ex  barriers.  The  young- 
er generation  falls  in  step  with  the  older 
generation  to  insure  their  future.  All  have 
the  opportunity  to  make  historv  come  alive 
;'nd  steer  it  toward  the  common  goal  of  free- 
dom; both  generations  share  the  burdens 
and  pleasures  of  the  .American  dream. 

.Americanism  means  many  things.  It  is 
.strength,  pride,  courage,  determination,  sacri- 
fice, justice,  and  patriotism;  but  above  all  It 
is  reality.  Intangible  and  abstract,  but  within 
reach  c.if  tho.se  v.iio  seek  it  and  appreciate  it. 
.Americanism  is  manifested  in  various  ways— 
at  celebrations  or  funerals,  in  peace  or  during 
war.  It  is  not  reserved  only  for  times  when 
America  is  favored  by  world  opinion,  but 
throughout  troubled  and  trying  times. 
-Americanism  is  the  end  result  of  our  an- 
cestors' struggle  for  a  cherished  way  of  life. 
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What  Americanism  Means  to  Me 

(By  Paulette  Williams.  Booker  T.  Washington 

High  School) 

To  me.  Americanism  means  the  con- 
tinued How  of  good  character,  devotion  of 
free  men  to  the  ideas  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  consideration  for  the  welfare 
of  others.  There  are  men  so  brave  who  die  day 
after  day  only  because  their  hearts  and  souls 
are  instilled  with  strong  support  for  this 
nation's  traditions,  customs,  and  liellefs. 
Men  and  women  who  remain  at  home  reveal 
their  devotion  to  America  as  they  exercise 
those  rights  granted  them  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America:  such 
that  the  same  lights  of  their  fellow  clt  zens 
are  not  infrinued  upon.  While  Americanism 
includes  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  it 
also  includes  such  things  as  respect  for  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  of  America,  respect 
for  its  flag,  and  devotion  to  its  ideas. 

The  historical  background  of  America 
marks  the  foundation  of  what  Amerlctinism 
me:!ns  to  me.  Several  centuries  after  Christo- 
pher Columbus  discovered  America,  the  Purl- 
tans  .settled  here  in  colonies  seeking  religious. 
economic,  and  political  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity. Despite  the  many  hardships,  tolls, 
and  dangers  of  the  colonists,  they  grew  to  be 
the  united  people  of  the  United  St.ites  of 
-America.  'Vears  later  i;reat  American  men 
drew  up  the  Supreme  Law  of  the  Land  which 
was  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  This  law  states  the  Justified  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  each  American  cltl- 
.7en.  Other  American  documents  such  as  the 
Di'claratlon  of  Independence  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights  were  formul.ited.  Throuah  the  his- 
torical years  of  America,  I  .see  Americanism 
as  freedom  and  opportunity  determined  by  re- 
sponsible men. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  ways  in  which 
.Americanism  has  been  revealed  to  me  is  by 
the  young  American  soldiers  in  Vietnam, 
These  young  men.  who  fight  our  enemy  day 
after  dav.  are  thinking  of  their  homeland. 
The  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  are  fighting  for 
this  country  because  they  cherish  its  customs 
and  ideas.  In  order  that  we  maintain  our 
great  methods  of  living,  .such  patriotic  men 
are  in  combat  with  those  who  present  threats 
to  this  land.  It  is  therefore  visual  to  me 
that  -Americanism  is  being  exercised  by  our 
brave   men  who  are  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

Americanism  is  also  characterized  by  be- 
ing concerned  with  the  welfare  of  others. 
America  has  shown  its  good  character  by 
helping  other  countries.  For  years,  since 
World  War  II,  the  United  States  has  so 
generotislv  supplied  goods  in  grants  and 
loans  to  underdeveloped  nations.  Most  of 
these  nations  lacked  education,  good  health, 
food,  and  military  strength.  With  economic 
and  military  aid  from  the  United  States, 
many  of  these  nations  have  improved  tre- 
mendously. Today.  India  and  the  Republic  of 
China  have  improved  their  living  conditions. 
The  people  of  Africa  are  doing  much  better 
in  their  development  of  their  natural  re- 
sources. These  are  just  a  few  international 
relations  which  suggest  to  me  that  Ameri- 
canism means  being  concerned  with  the 
w-elfare  of  others. 

Americanism,  to  me.  Includes  such  things 
as  showing  good  characfr.  respect  and  de- 
\  otion  to  the  ideas  of  -America,  and  con- 
sideration for  the  welfare  of  others.  What 
-Americanism  means  to  me  Is  best  described 
in  these  words  taken  from  the  -American 
Creed ; 

"I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
country,  to  love  it.  to  support  its  Constitu- 
tion, to  obey  its  laws,  to  respect  Its  flag,  and 
to  defend  It  against  all  enemies." 

This  is  what  -Americanism  means  to  me. 

What  .Americanism  Means  to  Me 
(Bv   Xancev    Carol    Kohutek.   Wichita   Falls 
High  School) 
To  be  an  .American  is  the  greatest  expert- 
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ence  possible.  Every  door  of  opportunity  and 
every  potentiality  of  life  is  open  to  each 
American  from  his  birth  throughout  his  en- 
lire  life  Regretfully.  Americans  have  begun 
to  lose  the  vitality  and  enthusiasm  of  their 
heritage  as  their  Americanism  wanes.  Ameri- 
canism— what  a  magical  word!  It  exceeds  the 
realm  of  most  words  in  that  it  encompasses 
emotions,  dreams,  and  challenges. 

Emotions  are  felt  by  everyone.  Many  ac- 
tions are  direct  results  of  emotions  alone.  An 
over-dose  of  emotionalism  can  be  ineffective 
and  unrealistic,  but  emotionalism  in  the 
right  proportion  Is  an  absolute  necessity  to 
a  well-rounded,  dedicated  American.  Pride, 
of  course,  is  the  first  mark  of  Americanism 
in  an  individual.  Only  through  a  proud 
heritage  has  America  become  the  leading 
country  of  the  world,  and  only  through 
strong,  proud  Americans  will  it  remain  a 
pillar  of  freedom  and  a  symbol  of  justice. 
Pride,  though.  Is  superficial  unless  It  Is  re- 
inforced by  an  unfaltering,  unequivocal  love 
for  America.  Such  a  love  overcomes  injustice 
and  criticism.  It  is  true  yet  flexible  This 
emotion  coupled  with  pride  is  the  essence  of 
.Americanism,  the  foundation  for  a  safe. 
growing  country. 

Americanism  is  much  more  than  emotional, 
liowever.  It  is  idealistic.  Dreams  emerge  from 
the  knowledge  of  a  country  where  people  rise 
irom  the  lowest  plane  in  life  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  success  and  Independence.  Dreams 
for  a  better  life  for  everyone  are  soon  to  de- 
velop In  the  minds  of  Americans.  Eventually, 
youthful  dreams  become  mature  dreams  for  a 
better  world  and  a  happier  life.  These  hopes, 
for  they  repre.sent  more  than  dreams,  only 
continue  because  they  are  plausible  and  sub- 
ftantial  in  the  realm  of  Americanism.  These 
dreams  can  only  be  realized,  though,  if  the 
challenges  they  create  are  met  and  success- 
fully resolved. 

Life  for  an  American  Is  full  of  challenges, 
but  the  Idealism  of  loyal  Americans  In- 
creases the  challenges  for  the  present  and 
the  future.  As  always,  there  are  world  and 
political  challenges  but  more  pressing  than 
those  problems  are  domestic  and  personal 
challenges.  Many  people  are  involved  in  pro- 
grams such  as  Head  Start,  'i'outh  Corps,  and 
various  other  training  programs.  They  are 
meeting  the  challenges  on  the  domestic 
field  today.  This  is  a  sign  of  Americanism 
in  action.  Perhaps  the  greatest  need  today, 
though.  Is  personal  commitment.  Every 
American  mu.st  decide  for  himself  that 
America  is  his  country,  a  land  of  challenges 
and  a  land  that  needs  the  work  of  strong, 
capable  people.  This  is  realistic  American- 
ism. 

Thus,  emotions,  dreams,  and  challenges 
are  involved  in  the  mystical  world  of  Amer- 
icanism. It  is  a  patient,  thoughtful,  exciting 
world  that  holds  life  and  all  its  beauty 
within  the  reach  of  all  Americans  who  will 
but  take  advantage  of  his  birthright  and 
backgrotnid,  Americanism  is  quite  a  word 
and  quite  an  obi  mat  ion! 


OIL    IMPORT    CONTROL    PROGRAM 
COSTS    LESS    THAN    SUPPOSED 


HON.  OMAR  BURLESON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Mr.  Clyde  LaMotte.  edi- 
tor of  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  lun  as  a 
feature  article  in  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  set  the  record  straight  on  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  regard- 
ing foreign  oil  imports: 
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On-  Import  Control  Pkogram  Costs  Less 
Than   Supposed 
(By  Clyde  LaMotte)  ' 

Washington  — What  does  the  oU  import 
control  program  cost  the  public? 

The  Washington  Post,  one  of  the  nation's 
most  influential  newspapers  claimed  In  a 
recent  editorial  that  the  cost  to  the  U  S  pub- 
lic is  "several  billions  of  dollars  a  year"  in 
higher  prices  for  petroleum  products. 

Ta  anyone  at  all  familiar  with  the  program, 
the  Post  statement  Is  patently  inaccurate 
and  misleading. 

The  Post  did  not  explain  how  it  arrived  at 
such  .1  total  But  it  is  obvious  tiiat  it  could 
be  done  only  by  eliminating  all  or  most  ot 
the  current  domestic  production  and  re- 
placing it  with  lower  cost  Middle  East  crude 
oil. 

The  figure  generally  used  as  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  domestic  crude  jnd  of 
Middle  East  crude  delivered  here  is  51.25  a 
b.irrel  (3  cents  a  gallon  i  Thus,  if  all  domes- 
tic production — amounting  to  about  3.2  bil- 
lion barrels  annu.:lly — were  shut  down  to  in- 
crease imports,  the  maximum  "saving"  in 
cost  to  th^  public  would  b?  about  S4  billion 
a  ipar. 

However,  aad  the  Post  did  not  bother  to 
mention  this,  there  are  many  offsetting  fac- 
tors which  change  the  "cost"  picture  greatly. 

For  example.  Interior  announced  recently 
it  had  received  high  bids  .imounting  to  i602 
million  in  the  May  21  offshore  Texas  lease 
sale  This,  the  agency  reported  brought  to 
81.7  billion  the  amount  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  received  on  three  offshore  lease  sales 
during  the  past  12  months. 

Obviously,  if  domestic  production  were  not 
allowed  there  wotild  be  no  offshore  lease 
sales.  So  the  S4  billion  "cost"  figure  is  avito- 
matically  reduced  by  SI. 7  billion,  leaving 
$2  3  billion. 

In  addition  to  the  bonus  money  for  leases, 
the  Federal  government  receives  rentals  and 
one  sixth  of  all  the  productions  from  an  off- 
shore le.ise  This  is  already  amounting  lo 
many  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

The  Federal  government  also  gets  addi- 
tional millions  from  leases  >ind  rentals  of 
onsliore  public  If.iids.  This.  too.  would  be  lost 
if  domestic  production  were  halted. 

Sl.ite  governments  would  lose  .several  hun- 
dre:is  of  millions  of  dollars  annually  which 
they  now  collect  in  oil  and  gas  .severance 
taxes 

State  and  federal  governments  would  lose 
taxes  on  the  Income  of  producers,  royalty 
owners  and  the  300,000  persons  now  employed 
in  the  exploration  and  production  end  of  the 
industry. 

Many  inland  refiners,  having  no  access  to 
foreign  oil.  would  go  out  of  business  because, 
even  if  they  were  allowed  to  use  domestic 
crude  they  could  not  compete  with  the  im- 
porting companies  using  cheaper  crude  oil. 

Also,  because  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  natural  gas  supply  is  produced  in 
conjunction  with  oil.  the  shutting  down  of 
oil  production  would  mean  a  loss  of  that 
much  natural  gas  from  the  market.  This 
would  tend  to  force  the  price  of  natural  gas 
upward  to  the  public  if.  indeed,  enough  gas 
were  available  to  meet  consumer  needs. 

The  balance  of  pajinents  problem  would  be 
worsened  by  the  purch.ise  of  an  additional 
3  2  billion  barrels  of  oil  abroad,  and  com- 
panies would  step  up  their  investments  over- 
seas in  order  to  meet  the  increased  demand. 

The  Gross  National  Product  total  would  be 
reduced  by  almost  510  billion  by  the  loss  of 
sales  of  domestic  crude  oil  and  natural  gas. 

All  in  all.  Then,  it  is  obvious  that  the  cost 
of  "many  billions  of  dollars"  is  far  too  high. 
At  best,  the  direct  and  Immediate  net  cost 
could  hardly  be  more  than  31  billion  and 
might  well  be  considerably  '.ess. 

A  figure  of  51  billion  a  year,  when  applied 
to  3.2  billion  barrels  of  oil  would  amount 
to  a  little  over  31  r  a  barrel — less  than  1  cent 
a  gallon  If  the  average  motorist  uses  700 
gallons  of  gasoline  a  year,  his  "saving"  by 
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uslixg  foreign  oil  would  be  a  UttJe  over  $5 
a  year. 

Even  this  saving  would  quickly  disappear 
If  foreign  producing  nations  hiked  their  price 
of  crude  oil  to  serve  a  captive  U.S.  market,  a 
very  likely  development. 

Nevertheless,  government  oil  officials  take 
the  view  that  there  is  at  least  an  Immediate, 
short-range  cost  resulting  from  the  import 
program,  although  they  do  not  put  a  price 
tag  on  it. 

They  Justify  the  extra  cost  on  the  grounds 
of  national  security,  pointing  out  that  a 
strong,  healthy  domestic  petroleum  Industry 
is  essential.  Congress  and  three  different  ad- 
ministrations have  approved  this  approach. 

But  even  though  this  has  been  explained 
time  and  again  during  the  9-year  life  of  the 
program,  the  Washington  Post  specifically 
and  the  eastern  press  generally  still  haven't 
gotten  the  message. 

The  Post.  In  its  editorial,  said  that  "if  the- 
object  of  the  policy  is  to  enlarge  domestic 
petroleum  reserves  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency, why  not  import  much  more  of  the 
low  priced  crude  from  the  Persian  Gulf? 

Evidently  the  Post  has  already  forgotten 
about  the  Middle  East  crisis  of  last  year  which 
stopped  the  fiow  of  10  million  barrels  daily 
of  oil  from  that  region.  This  resulted  in  price 
increases  of  about  3  cents  a  gallon  in  Europe, 
which  gets  more  than  half  of  its  oil  from 
that  source.  But  there  was  no  increase  of 
that  sort  in  this  country  which,  because  of 
the  import  control  program,  receives  only 
aboiit  3  per  cent  of  its  oil  from  the  Middle 
East,  Nor  was  this  nation's  war  effort  ad- 
versely affected. 
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THE  CHRISTIANS  RELATIONSHIP 
TO  THE  STATE— SERMON  BY  REV. 
WINFIELD  D.  SMITH 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOITH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
lolation.ship  of  the  indiwd'ia!  to  the  .^tato 
and  its  laws  has  Ion.?  been  a  question  of 
great  concern  to  rehgious  leaders.  On 
May  5,  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
Incarnation,  Gaffney.  S.C.  the  Reverend 
Winfield  D.  Smith  delivered  a  fine  ser- 
mon entitled  The  Christian  s  Relation- 
.ship  to  the  State." 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Smith  points  out 
four  reasons  why  Christians  feel  a  moral 
obligation  to  obey  the  law.  First,  God  has 
provided  civilized  poveinment  for  our 
own  good.  Second,  the  state  exists  to 
maintain  what  is  right  and  to  put  down 
what  is  wrong.  Third,  the  .state  repre- 
sents the  authority  of  God  on  earth. 
Fourth,  without  obedience  the  state  will 
cease  to  function.  The  Reverend  Smith 
concludes  by  stating: 

Take  your  place  beside  your  local  police 
and  your  elected  representatives  to  secure 
and  promote  peace,  temperance  and  morality, 
honesty  and  truthfulness,  and  Justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  sermon  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrcr  rd. 
as  follows: 
The  Christians  Relationship  to  the  State 

(I  Peter  2:  11,  Romans  13:  1-6) 
(Sermon  by  Rev.  Winfield  D.  Smith,  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Incarnation,  Gaff- 
ney. S.C,  May  5,  1968) 
A  portion  of  the  Epistle  for  the  Day  reads : 


"Submit  yourselves  to  every  human  in- 
stitution for  the  sake  of  the  Lord,  whether 
to  the  Sovereign  as  supreme,  or  to  the  gov- 
ernor as  his  deputy  for  the  punishment  of 
criminals  and  the  commendation  of  those 
who  do  right.  For  it  is  the  will  of  God  that 
by  your  good  conduct  you  should  put  Ignor- 
ance and  stupidity  to  silence." 

The  Afxwtle  Peter  wrote  these  words  io 
small  scattered  groups  of  Christians  livlnir 
in  the  alien  lands  of  Asia  Minor.  His  letter 
Is  entitled:  "The  Calling  of  a  Christian"  m 
the  New  English  Bible  from  which  this  trans- 
lation is  taken. 

Shortly  after  Peter  wrote  this  letter.  Nero 
became  ruler  of  Rome.  It  was  Nero,  you  re- 
call, who  tried  to  wipe  out  Christianity,  who 
subjected  the  first  Christians  to  terrible  ppr- 
secution.  Christians  were  an  unlicensed  cult, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  State  they  were  considered 
to  be  an  off-shoot  of  Judaism.  Then,  too.  Nero 
may  have  used  Christians  as  a  scapegoat  lor 
his  own  madness.  They  were,  nonetheies.s 
persecuted  because  they  preferred  to  worship 
Jesus  Christ  as  God.  rather  than  Caesar. 
Some  of  them  were  bathed  in  oil.  crucified 
and  set  afire  on  posts  to  light  the  dark  streets 
at  night;  some  were  wrapped  in  nets  and 
thrown  to  wild  ;inim;:ls  to  be  clawed  ;'!:u 
pummeled  to  death.  Yet.  in  spite  of  this  fear- 
ful and  oppressive  st;"ite  under  which  they 
would  soon  have  to  live,  they  were  encour- 
aged by  Peter  and  instructed  by  Paul  to  .sub- 
mit to  every  human  institution  for  the  sake 
of  the  Lord.  .^nd.  as  a  result,  there  isn't  . 
shred  of  evidence  anywhere  that  Christians 
were  at  anytime  defiant  toward  civil  author- 
ity, or  rebellious,  or  lawless  in  their  conduct 
toward  the  state,  even  Nero's.  Instead,  there 
are  letters  remaining  wTitten  between  pro- 
vincial governors  and  Roman  authorities 
which  comment  on  the  good  conduct  of  the 
Christians  brought  to  trial  Ijefore  them. 
They  could  find"  them  guilty  of  no  WTonc- 
doing  whatever  except  their  unswerving  com- 
mitment to  worship  Jesus  Christ  rather  than 
Caesnr.  And.  the  Christians  having  chosen 
not  to  worship  Caesar,  and  this  being  a  capital 
crime,  they  were  led  off  willingly  and  uncom- 
plainingly to  death. 

Now.  this  relationship  of  a  Christian  to  the 
State  is  an  age  old  problem.  The  first  Chris- 
tians of  t'ne  Apostle  Peter's  dav  had  t.o  wrestle 
with  it.  People  down  through  the  centuries 
have  had  to  face  it.  .'Vnd.  today,  ycu  and  I 
have  to  answer  it. 

For  there  is  resistance,  rebellion,  and  deti- 
ance  abroad  in  our  land.  You  and  I  have  to 
explore  this  age  old  problem  .ind  arrive  : 
some  solution  that  we  can  live  with.  Bemc 
Christian,  we  have  to  begin  with  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  and  its  application  made  hv 
the  New  Testament  saints.  Peter  and  Paul. 
Thev  liad  a  larger  knowledge  of  the  One 
God  and  Father  of  us  all;  they  had  a  clearer 
insight  to  Jesus'  revelation  of  God's  wu: 
than  any  or  pII  Christians  who  have  followed 
them  Thev  would  have  been  replaced  durine 
the  past  twenty  critical  centuries,  if  they  had 
not  understood  the  wMll  of  God  for  us  in 
this  important  area. 

These  two  great  a.postles  believed  that  the 
■'powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God"  ;Ro- 
m.ans  13);  and  that  human  institutions 
function  most  effectively  when  the  people 
submit  to  them.  It  is  a  singular  truth  in 
the  Judeo-Christian  religions  that  God  is  ui 
control  of  history,  rather  than  men.  "For 
there  is  no  power  but  of  God".  Paul  said  to 
the  Romans.  .And.  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
that  we  should  be  careful  to  submit  to  ever;.' 
liuman  institution;  it  is  for  the  Lord's  sake 
This  morning.  I  want  to  zero  in  on  one  of 
these  human  institutions:  the  civil  govern- 
ment. 

I  want  to  tell  you  four  reasons  why  you 
and  I  must  be  obedient  to  the  state 

And,  the  first  reason  is  this:  God  has  pro- 
vided civil  government  for  our  own  good 

Now.  this  i.s-  not  to  say  that  dictators  are 
provided  by  God.  He  permits  them  Dicta- 
tors are  men  who  may  have  been  called  origi- 
nally by  God;    but,  of  their  own  free  will. 
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they  have  misused  their  power  and  have  used 
their  office  for  evil  rather  for  good.  Many 
a  warped  personality  in  our  time  has  claimed 
power  by  force  and  set  himself  up  as  a  kind 
of  god. 

But,  it  is  to  say  that  government  is  the 
law  of  God.  That  is,  "order  is  heaven's  first 
law,"  as  someone  has  said.  Consider  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  for  example. 

God  created  this  orderly,  perfectly  gov- 
erned universe,  which  we  take  so  much  for 
granted,  out  of  utter  chaos  This  universe 
can  be  understood  by  the  simplest  child  in 
terms  of  the  regular  and  dependable  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  sun  never  falls  to  rise  in 
the  morning  and  set  in  the  evening.  We  cftn 
calculate  the  time  of  sunrise  and  sunset  in 
seconds  for  years  ahead  because  we  can  de- 
pend on  the  universe  to  be  orderly  and  regu- 
!.ir.  Spring  follows  winter;  then  comes  sum- 
mer and  fall,  with  unchanging  regularity 
which  we  can  count  on  to  survive. 

Similarly,  a  society  must  have  govern- 
ment Without  civil  government,  there  would 
be  chaos  and  anarchy  And.  where  there  Is 
no  government  in  society,  there  Is  no  se- 
curity, no  certainty  of  progress  toward  bet- 
ter things. 

Therefore,  God  has  provided  in  His  Creation 
that  there  be  human  institutions  with  au- 
thority and  leaders  to  rule  with  authority, 
so  that  there  will  not  t>e  chaos  among  men. 
Paul  wrote:  "the  existing  authorities  are  in- 
stituted by  God." 

The  second  reason  why  you  and  I  must  be 
obedient  to  the  state  Is  that  the  state  exists 
to  maintain  what  is  right  and  to  put  down 
what  is  wrong.  Or.  as  the  Epistle  says  it: 
"for  the  punishment  of  criminals  and  the 
commendation   of   those   who  do   right." 

Civil  government  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property  and  for  the  keep- 
ing down  of  crime.  And.  how  you  and  I  feel 
toward  the  government  will  be  determined  by 
how  effectively  those  in  authority  use  their 
power  for  this  purpose. 

So.  the  rioter  and  the  looter  who  dis- 
respects authority  and  dlsregrards  property, 
and  all  others  who  wilfully  defy  the  law,  are 
actually  being  disobedient  to  God.  The  Law 
says:  "Thou  shalt  not  steal." 

It  is  the  respKjnsibility,  then,  of  those  in 
authority  to  punish  criminals  as  well  as  to 
commend  those  who  do  right.  If  the  state 
iipholds  the  right  and  puts  down  the  wTong. 
it  is  being  an  obedient  agent  of  God.  If  it 
does  not  do  this.  then,  it  is  being  disobedient 
to  the  Divine  order,  and  the  result  is  chaos, 
and  a  new  government. 

The  third  reason  why  you  and  I  should  be 
obedient  to  the  state  is  that  its  leaders  repre- 
.'ient  the  authority  of  God  on  earth.  Holy 
Scripture  calls  them  the  "ministers  of  God." 
That  is,  they  fulfill  a  Divine  vocation.  And, 
like  the  priests  In  the  Temple  of  old,  they 
must  be  supported  as  servants  of  God.  So, 
•.ve  gladly  pay  our  taxes  for  good  government. 
We  submit  to  their  authority  because  we  rec- 
ognize that  all  of  them,  whether  they  oe 
presidents,  cabinet  officers,  .-senators,  repre- 
.^entatives,  judges,  magistrates.  Jurymen,  po- 
lice.— they  all  serve  by  the  authority  of  God. 

It  remains  for  the  rest  of  us  to  accept 
the  role  of  servant  to  this  authority,  not 
only  because  It  is  the  prudent  thing  to  do 
for  the  benefit  of  the  common  good,  but  be- 
cause It  is  a  matter  of  conscience  placed  on 
our  hearts  by  God. 

In  a  free  society,  such  as  ours,  more  than 
,iny  other  form  of  government,  it  seems  to 
me.  elected  officials  are  called,  cultivated, 
and  groomed  for  office  by  God  Himself  for 
The  special  purpose  of  working  out  God's 
will  for  the  world. 

You  remember  the  story  of  Joseph  In  the 
Old  Testament.  He  was  a  spoiled  child  with 
a  coat  of  many  colors  given  him  by  an  in- 
dulgent father;  but.  Ood  led  Joseph  through 
one  trial  after  another  In  Egypt  and  finally 
elevated  him  to  be  the  savior  of  His  starving 
people  back  in  Canaan.  It's  a  familiar  story 
duplicated  many  times  over  in  the  history 
of  man. 
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God  calls  leaders  to  positions  of  authority 
and  requires  us  to  be  His  obedient  subjects. 
He  expects  us  to  honor  and  respect  those 
in  authority  not  because  they  are  men  In 
high  office  but  because  God's  work  can  be 
discerned  in   their  human  efforts. 

Our  Church  asks  that  every  child  learn 
the  Ten  Commandments  by  heart  before  he 
is  confirmed.  We  rehearsed  them  today  as  we 
are  instructed  to  do  at  least  once  monthly. 
The  Fifth  Commandment,  the  only  Com- 
mandment with  a  promise,  states:  "Honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother  that  thy  days 
may  be  Itmg  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveih  thee." 

The  Church  explains  this  Commandment. 
on  page  288,  of  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
to  mean:  "To  love,  honor,  and  help  my 
father  and  mother:  To  honor  iind  obey  the 
civil  authority:  To  submit  myself  to  all 
my  governors,  teachers,  spiritual  pastors  and 
masters:  And  to  order  myself  in  that  lowli- 
ness and  reverence  which  becometh  a  serv- 
ant of  God." 

And.  the  Church's  teaching  hasn't  gone 
out  of  date,  either.  It's  been  neglected. 

The  fourth  reason  why  you  and  I  should 
be  obedient  to  the  state  is  that  without  our 
obedience  it  could  not  function.  Government 
would  give  place  to  anarchy  Just  as  Uni- 
versities must  close,  unless  authority  placed 
in  them  is  exercised  as  well  as  recognized. 

God  has  appointed  the  law.  Tht.'-efore. 
every  Christian  must  uphold  the  law  with 
an  obedient  and  submissive  spirit. 

Now,  this  does  not  in  any  way  mean 
to  deny  the  right  of  conscience  to  protest 
against  unjust  actions  of  human  institu- 
tions, nor  to  replace  leaders  in  positions 
of  authority  when  they  abuse  their  powers. 
Yet.  on  the  other  hand,  this  does  not  per- 
mit the  perverse  and  irresponsible  defiance 
of  authority  so  rampant  in  our  nation  today. 

No  law  has  the  right  to  force  any  man's 
conscience.  If  any  authority  tries  to  enforce 
a  law  that  sins  against  morality — that  is, 
requires  you  to  do  wliat  you  know  to  be  Im- 
moral— then,  resistance  to  such  a  l;iw  is  per- 
missible at  all  costs.  Nowhere  docs  the  Bible 
teach  passive  acceptance  and  non-resistance 
to  immoral  laws. 

However,  this  Is  most  Important.  Resist- 
ance to  lawful  authority  must  always  be  the 
last  resort.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  resist  the 
authority  of  any  human  institution  must  be 
very  careful  that  he  is  absolutely  right.  Oth- 
erwise, if  he  is  not  right,  he  will  ije  setting  up 
his  own  individual  and  personal  Judgment  as 
the  law  of  God. 

We  must  continue  to  regard,  and  teach  our 
children  to  have  this  regard,  that  subordina- 
tion, rule,  subjection,  and  loyalty  are  all  part 
of  the  Divine  order  imposed  upon  all  of  tis  by 
the  Lord  God  for  the  common  good  of  us  all. 

Therefore,  the  Christian  will  always  co- 
operate with  the  governing  authorities.  Take 
your  jDliice  beside  your  local  police  and  your 
elected  representatives  to  secure  and  pro- 
mote peace,  temperance  and  morality, 
lionesty  and  truthfulness,  and  justice. 

For  all  of  these  things  are  nece.ssary  to  our 
local  and  national  well  being.  Government 
would  be  easy  if  every  person  serving  there 
were  a  Christian:  and.  it  would  be  good.  If 
even'  Christian  would  realize  his  duties  with 
respect  to  liuman  institutions. 

A  good  Christian  can  never  be  a  bad  sub- 
ject; and,  with  piety  in  office,  there  can  never 
he  bad  authority.  Amen. 
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deeply  concerned  about  the  sale  of 
.sophisticated  weapons  to  less-developed 
countries  who  do  not  need  them  and 
cannot  afford  to  waste  their  precious 
limited  resources  on  these  weapons  of 
war.  Recently  the  Slate  Department  put 
into  effect  for  the  first  time,  amend- 
ments which  I  sponsored,  and  cut  off 
S37.5  million  in  development  loans  which 
had  been  programed  for  Peru  during 
fi.scal  1968.  This  action  was  taken  in 
respon.se  to  Peru's  purchase  of  over  $20 
million  worth  of  supersonic  jet  fighters 
from  France. 

An  editorial  in  today's  New  York 
Times  supports  this  action.  In  stating 
that  "it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  U.S. 
taxpayers  to  undei*write,  directly  or  in- 
dii'ectly,  Pei-u's  military  whims,"  the 
Times  repeats  one  of  the  major  leasons 
why  I  sponsored  and  fought  for  the 
adoption  of  these  amendments. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  the 
full  editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Direct  arms  aid  i.s  not  tlie  only  vehicle 
througli  which  the  United  States  may  be- 
come involved  in  undesirable  weapons  build- 
up. Sometimes  nations  receiving  .American 
economic  assistance  take  advantage  of  this 
windfall  to  divert  scarce  domestic  resources 
to  military  purcha.ses. 

To  discourage  this  practice.  Congress  last 
year  amended  the  foreign-aid  appropriations 
bill  to  require  a  cut  in  economic  assistance 
equal  to  the  amount  a  developing  nation 
spent  on  adi'anced  weapons.  This  provision 
has  led  recently  to  the  withholding  of  t37  5- 
million  in  development  loans  irom  Pen:, 
which  has  ordered  more  than  $20-milllon 
worth  of  supersonic  Jet  fighter  planes  from 
France. 

The  Peruvians,  as  might  be  expected,  are 
momentarily  Irate,  Speaking  caustically  in  an 
interview  the  other  day.  Premier  Raul  Ferrero 
Rebagllati  said  the  United  Slates  would  never 
be  able  to  dictate  policy  to  Peru. 

Fair  enough.  But  after  jiassions  have 
cooled,  thoughtful  Peruvians  may  come  to 
realize  that  it  is  unrensonatile  tii  expect 
United  Slates  taxpayers  to  underwrite,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  Peru's  military  whims. 
This  Is  especially  true  as  long  as  Peru  re- 
mains unwilling  to  tax  adequately  those  of 
her  own  people  who  ran  ntfcrd  It. 


COOPERATIVE    SUCCESS    IN    INDIA 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  EDITORIAL  SUP- 
PORTS  PERU    AID   CUTOFF 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  Massachusetts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  everyone 
in   this  Chamber  knows,  I  have  been 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.'VTES 
Tuesday,  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr,  President,  .several 
years  of  joint  effort  by  cooperatives  in 
India  and  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  two  countries  are  re- 
sulting in  a  great  new  fertilizer  in  India. 
This  is  a  success  story  upon  which  other 
enterprises  can  be  based. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  about 
this  project  prepared  by  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the  U.S.A.,  which  is  located  at 
1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

CooPERATrvE  Fertilizer  Plant  in  India  Is 
".^LL  SYsrrMS  Go" 
Indian  and  U.S  cooperatives — assisted  by 
private  capital  and  a  government  guarantee — 
are  working  together  to  buUd  a  8119  million 
nitrogen  fertilizer  plant  In  India. 
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The  project  Is  believed  to  be  the  world's 
largest  International  business  transaction  by 
cooperatives. 

It  has  been  In  development  for  more  than 
two  years,  but  because  of  the  complex  and 
many-sided  negotiations  involved,  only  frag- 
ments of  Its  story  have  heretofore  been  made 
public 

Parties  to  the  project  are:  in  India,  the 
National  Cooperative  Union  of  India,  the 
Indian  government,  Indian  AID  (US.  Agency 
for  Intermit ion.nl  Development!  Mission,  In- 
dian Farmers  Fertilizer  Cooperative,  and 
other  cooperatives;  .aid  in  the  United  States. 
US  AID  in  Washington,  the  Bank  of  America, 
and  some  two  dozen  cooperative  organiza- 
tions. 

For  one  of  the  principal  participants,  the 
Cooperative  League  of  the  USA.  Chicago,  the 
project  marks  a  major  fruition  of  13  years  of 
joint  effort  with  the  Indians  to  develop  and 
strengthen  cooperatives  in  their  country.  The 
League  hiis  maintained  an  office  :n  New  Delhi 
.-^mce  1955. 

The  Indian  Farmers  Fertilizer  Cooperative, 
formed  to  own  .ind  operate  the  new  plant 
.ind  distribute  its  products,  was  inaugtirated 
.It  a  ceremony,  in  New  Delhi,  April  11.  Donald 
H.  Thomas  president  of  Cooperative  Fertil- 
izers International  of  Chicago,  new  U.S.  orga- 
mzation  brought  into  being  because  of  this 
proiect.  was  one  of  the  speakers 

Following  this  Inauguration,  at  which  Jag- 
jivan  Ram.  India's  prime  minister  for  food 
and  agriculture,  was  the  principal  speaker. 
Thomas  and  .Allle  C.  Felder.  Jr..  head  of  the 
Cooperative  League  India  office,  said  that 
the  project  could  be  described  as  "all  systems 
go" 

The  proposed  plant  will  produce  1.000  tons 
of  anhydrous  ammonia  (83""-  nitrogen)  per 
day — an  estimated  (depending  somewhat  on 
formvilasi  800,000  tons  of  finished  fertilizer 
prodticts  .1  year 

One  pound  of  nitrogen  is  computed  to 
produce  up  to  10  pounds  of  additional  wheat 
i'T  rice.  Thus,  on  the  basis  of  300  days'  opera- 
tion, this  single  olant  could  account  for  more 
than  80  million  bushels  of  additional  wheat 
or  rice  In  a  year. 

This  would  mean  a  3''  to  5'"^  Increase  In 
India's  total  annual  grain  production.  It 
also  is  equivalent  to  nearly  one-third  of  the 
wheat  and  feed  grain  the  United  States  sent 
to  India  In  1967.  peak  year  of  Its  shipments 
under  the  "Food  for  Freedom"  program. 

The  homemade  fertilizer  also  will  repre- 
sent a  saving  of  foreign  e.xchange  for  India, 
which  imports  about  S400  million  worth  of 
fertilizer  a  year. 

Of  the  estimated  plant  cost  of  3119  mil- 
lion. lO'"'  (S12  million)  Is  to  come  from  the 
Indian  cooperatives.  20':  (S24  million  i  from 
the  Indian  government  in  the  form  of  re- 
deemable stock.  23'"  (S27  million)  from  the 
Indian  government  as  a  loan,  and  47'-  (355 
million  I  from  a  loan  to  be  obtained  in  the 
United  States. 

The  investment  is  projected  to  pay  off 
in  12  years.  In  that  time  the  plant  will,  ac- 
cording to  computations,  pay  $128  million 
in  principal  and  interest;  redeem  the  Indian 
government's  .?24  million  in  shares  and  pay 
It  812  million  In  dividends:  save  farmers  5165 
million  in  cost  of  fertilizers;  save  the  country 
$350  million  in  foreign  exchange,  and  repre- 
sent .%  net  worth  of  $49  million.  All  of  this 
is  apart  from  the  increased  value  of  crop 
production  resulting  from  the  fertilizer. 

Ram  said  in  his  April  11  speech  that  the 
plant  Is  expected  to  reduce  fertilizer  prices 
from  current  levels  by  10':  .  20''^.  and  30<^' 
in  its  fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth  years  of 
'jperation. 

The  plant  will  be  built  at  Kandia,  a  port 
city  on  the  Gulf  of  Kutch  in  northeast  India. 
Construction  is  expected  to  begin  in  1969. 
with  completion  targeted  in  1971. 

Development  of  this  "India  fertilizer  proj- 
ect'  is  a  many-stranded  story. 

In  1953  the  American  International  Asso- 
ciation for  Economic  and  Social  Development 
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(AIA)— founded  by  Nelson  Rockefeller  and 
active  principally  in  Latin  America — estab- 
lished a  supervised  agricultural  credit  proj- 
ect In  India.  The  man  In  charge.  Thomas  B. 
Keehn.  found  himself  working  primarily  with 
the  Indian  cooperatives. 

In  1955  Jerry  Voorhls.  executive  director 
of  the  Cooperative  League  from  1947  to  1967. 
made  the  League  a  partner  with  the  AIA  In 
the  India  project.  Felder  went  to  India  for 
the  League  in  1956  as  an  agricultural  credit 
specialist.  In  1961  both  Keehn  and  AIA  left 
India  and  Felder  took  charge  of  the  League's 
India  office. 

In  1961  Nationwide  Insurance  companies 
of  Columbus.  Ohio,  a  League  member,  sent 
a  five-man  team  to  India  to  study  the  pos- 
sibilities of  further  assistance  to  cooperatives. 
This  group  recommended  fertilizer  produc- 
tion as  part  of  an  overall  cooperative  devel- 
opment plan. 

In  1964  Howard  A.  Cowden.  president  of 
the  1-year-old  Iniernatlonal  Cooperative  De- 
velopment Association,  visited  India  and,  as 
the  restUt  of  talks  with  Indian  co-op  lead- 
ers, strongly  recommended  a  fertilizer  pro- 
gram. 

Felder,  working  closely  with  the  Indian  co- 
op le.iders,  Indian  government,  and  AID  Mis- 
sion, developed  a  comprehensive  plan  of  co- 
operative development.  The  Indian  govern- 
ment iisked  the  Cooperative  League  to  send  a 
team  to  study  the  feasibility  of  the  coopera- 
tive part  of  this  plan. 

On  September  5.  1966.  this  team  left  for 
India,  where  it  worked  three  months,  return- 
ing in  December. 

The  team  members  were  Howard  H.  Gor- 
don, retired  general  manager  of  Southern 
States  Cooperative,  Richmond,  Va.;  William 
Mitchell,  manager  of  the  plant  food  depart- 
ment of  Tennessee  Farmers  Cooperative  at 
LaVergne.  Tenn.;  and  Albert  J.  Soday,  proc- 
ess engineer  of  Mississippi  Chemical  Corpora- 
tion, Y&zoo  City,  Miss.  Ferris  S.  Owen,  ad- 
ministrator of  AID  projects  for  the  Coopera- 
tive League,  recruited  the  men;  their  trip 
was  financed  by  the  League's  overseas-assist- 
ance contract  with  AID. 

The  team  found  the  fertilizer  project 
feasible  and  recommended  a  go-ahead. 

At  that  point  the  Cooperative  League  re- 
ferred the  project  to  the  International 
Cooperative  Development  Association. 
Washington.  D.C..  which  had  been  formed 
by  U.S.  cooperatives  In  1963  for  the  express 
purpose  erf  promoting  international  coopera- 
tive business  operations.  Herbert  C.  Fledder- 
John.  who  had  succeeded  Cowden  as  presi- 
dent of  the  ICDA.  then  took  the  lead  in  de- 
veloping the  plan,  which  ICDA's  board  ap- 
proved  in  January,   1967. 

A  dramatic  and  i>erhaps  decisive  moment 
in  development  of  the  project  came  on 
January  19  at  a  meeting  in  the  Jung  hotel 
in  New  Orleans.  ICDA  called  the  meeting  on 
short  notice  becatise  representatives  of  most 
U.S.  cooperatives  in  the  fertilizer  business 
were  there  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 

Pledderjohn  presided.  Kenneth  F.  Lund- 
berg,  president  of  the  Central  Farmers  Fer- 
tilizer Company.  Chicago,  and  Owen  Cooper, 
president  of  Mississippi  Chemical  Corpora- 
tion, both  ICDA  member  organizations,  pre- 
sented the  plan  for  a  cc)oj)erative  fertilizer 
plant  In  India. 

One  after  another,  on  a  rising  wave  of  en- 
thusiasm, the  men  present  expressed  them- 
selves In  favor  of  helping  Indian  fanners 
get  a  fertilizer  plant.  They  left  the  meeting 
having  pledged  themselves  to  seek  from  their 
organizations  SI  million — not  as  Invested 
capital  expected  to  bring  any  return,  but  as 
a  contribution  to  the  costs  of  getting  the 
plant  going;  travel  to  India,  economic  studies, 
and  such. 

In  April  Fledderjohn.  Owen  (who  also  had 
been  on  the  1961  Nationwide  team).  Lund- 
berg.  Cooper,  and  Gordon  went  to  India  to 
present  the  plan  to  the  Indian  cooperative 
and  government.  Felder  and  the  India  AID 
Mission  were  party  to  the  talks. 


June 
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The  Indians  liked  what  they  heard,  and  on 

May  26  the  government  asked  the  ICDA,  al.so 
a  contractor  with  U.S.  .^ID.  to  send  a  team 
of  experts  to  get  down  to  the  bra-ss  tacks  of 
plant  location,  type.  size,  and  such.  This 
team — Thomas,  then  an  eco.iomlc  analyst 
for  Central  Farmers  Fertilizer  Company 
(which  is  owned  by  22  fertilizer-producing 
co-ops  In  the  United  States  and  Canada  i; 
John  Wiley,  marketing  specialist  for  Central 
Farmers:  and  Soday— worked  in  India  six 
weeks  In  June  and  July. 

On  October  19  the  Indian  government 
formally  .vccepted  the  plan,  the  cooperatives 
already  having  done  so. 

Meanwhile,  on  September  25  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Washington  the  Interested  organiza- 
tions had  formed  Cooperative  Fertilizers  In- 
ternational (CFI)  to  handle  the  U.S.  .side 
of  the  operation.  CFI  elected  Thomas  pre.si- 
dent  and  Lundberg  chairman  of  the  board 
And  during  the  summer  the  U.S.  coopera- 
tives had  formally  committed  the  $1  million 
to  be  paid  in  four  equal  parts  over  four 
years. 

The  -Agency  for  International  Development 
in  Washington  found  that,  because  of  cut- 
backs in  funds,  it  could  not  lend  the  $55  mil- 
lion needed  to  build  the  plant  It  could. 
however,  guarantee  the  loan:  and  on  ih:r 
basis  a  private  lender  was  found:  the  Bank 
of  .\merlca. 

In  April.  1968.  OFI  arranged  for  Ernest  C 
Davis,  manager  of  the  fertilizer  plant  "t 
Central  Nitrogen.  Inc..  at  Terre  Haute.  Ind  . 
to  go  "on  loan"  to  India  :us  its  representa- 
tive during  the  detailed  planning  and  con- 
struction of  the  plant.  He  will  work  with 
Shrl  Paul  Pothen.  managing  director  of  tho 
plant. 

Thomas,  accompanied  to  India  by  O.  Rov 
Wiebe.  secretary- treasurer  of  Central  Farm- 
ers, told  his  inauguration-day  audience  that 
the  cooperative  fertilizer  plant  will  create 
"healthy  competition"  among  plants  In  the 
private  and  public  sectors  of  the  industry, 
thereby  benefiting  all  farmers. 

In  Chicago.  Stanley  Dreyer.  president  <  I 
the  Cooperative  League,  described  the  Inci:.i 
project  as  a  wonderful  example  of  cooper.i- 
tlon  among  cooperatives — both  within  thi.^ 
country  and  between  the  two  countries. 

He  said  the  League  staff  is  proud  of  the 
part  It  has  been  able  to  play  and  is  genuine- 
ly appreciative  of  the  support  of  its  own 
board  and  members  as  well  .is  the  cooper;i- 
tlon  of  other  organizations. 


ZANZIBAR— AFRICA'S   FIRST   CUBA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISt.^NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  op- 
pressed and  captive  black  peoples  of 
Communist-overriui  Zanzibar  can  get  no 
relief  or  action  for  their  human  rights 
from  the  people  at  the  U.N. —a  typical 
U.N.  double  .standard. 

It  seems  the  Red-black  bloc  is  only  in- 
terested in  attacking  white  people  and 
not  in  aiding  black  people.  Human  rights 
at  the  United  Nations  must  only  mean 
"hate  the  whites.'" 

Or  perhaps  the  Communist  bases  for 
Russia.  Cuba,  and  China  in  Zanzibar  en- 
slaving the  black  inhabitants  are  toler- 
ated by  the  U.N.  because  they  are  part  of 
a  U.N.  military  invasion  scheme — the 
Cuba  of  Africa. 

I  include  several  chapters  from  the 
book,  "Zanzibar,  Africa's  First  Cuba." 
and  a  letter  from  Ahmed  Self  Kharusi, 
leader  of  the  Zanzibar  Organization.  68 
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Hudson    Road.    Southsea,     Hampshire, 
England,  as  follows: 

LIFE     I'NDER     THE     NEW     COLONIALISTS 

Since  the  appeal  of  the  revolutionary 
regime  was  blatantly  anti-Arab,  recruitment 
into  the  present  civil  service  depends  on 
colour  and  not  merit.  Former  Arab  or  Indian 
state  employees  have  been  thrown  out  of 
work:  had  their  pensions  cancelled  and  prop- 
erty seized.  Some  have  been  exiled.  All  these 
were  Zanzibaris  either  by  birth  of  naturalisa- 
tion. The  authorities  have  announced  that 
they  will  allocate  places  in  schools  in  propor- 
tion to  the  numbers  i<f  the  various  races  in 
Zanzibar.  In  other  words  racial  origin,  rather 
than  ability,  has  become  the  new  criteria  in 
education. 

Land  confiscated  by  the  new  regime  has 
been  handed  over  to  the  collective  farms. 
These  under  Chinese  administration  have 
proved  to  be  failures  and  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  amount  of  food  available  has  de- 
clined steadily  since  "liberation." 

The  government  itself  consists  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary Council  which  is  unelected.  It 
meets  in  secret  and,  therefore,  its  delibera- 
tions are  not  known.  The  only  party  allowed 
Is  the  ASP  as  the  UMMA  party  dissolved 
it.self.  Commenting  on  how  this  Common- 
wealth "government"  conducts  itself,  Rich- 
ard Beeston  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  '  noted: 
"Tills  Council  is  the  biggest  stumbling 
block  to  establishing  law  ;md  order  on  the 
island.  The  Central  Government  (on  the 
mainland)  has  tried  unsuccessfully  to  buy 
out  the  Council  with  a  lump  sum  payment 
to  each  of  its  members.  But  many  of"  them 
are  reluctant  to  give  up  their  positions  of 
power  and  are  afraid  that  once  they  lose  their 
status  they  may  be  punished  for  crimes  they 
have  committed   against  civil   population. 

"Some  of  the  members  of  the  Council  are 
moderate  men  but  Zanzibar  appears  at 
present  to  be  dominated  by  an  extremist 
wmg — the  liard-core  drunken  thugs  and  gun- 
men who  overthrew  the  Sultan's  regime. 
These  men  were  responsible  for  the  recent 
waves  of  arrests,  beatlngs-up  and  executions 
and  the  establishment  of  an  Illegal  'People's 
Liberation  Army  Court'  which  last  week 
passed  otit  five  death  sentences. 

"Crimes  continue  to  be  perpetrated  by 
members  of  the  Revolutionary  Council.  These 
include  floggings,  rape,  robbery  and  seiztire 
of  houses  and  private  cars.  Mr.  Karume.  who 
Is  himself  a  moderate  is  proving  powerless  to 
control  his  Revolutionary  Council  and  al- 
though he  enjoys  considerable  personal 
popularity,  there  have  lately  been  signs  that 
his  grip  is  slipping." 

The  Guardian  of  29  October  1966  carried  a 
report  from  it-s  correspondent  In  Dar-es- 
Salaam  which  revealed  that: 

"Under  a  decree  published  in  Zanzibar  to- 
day (28  October),  the  Island  authorities  have 
set  up  a  secret  court  to  try  political  of- 
fenders—those detained  In  preventive  deten- 
tion and  persons  accused  of  theft  or  damage 
to  Government  property. 

"No  accused  person  will  be  allowed  an  ad- 
vocate in  the  special  court  which  is  limited 
to  14  members  under  a  decree  signed  by  Mr. 
Karume.  President  of  Zanzibar  and  Vice- 
President  of  Tanzania.  Hie  Court  will  lay 
down  its  own  practice  and  procedure  and  will 
not  be  bound  by  the  criminal  procedure 
decree  under  which  trials  are  normally  heard 
on  the  island  or  by  any  other  law. 

"It  will  have  power  to  pass  death  sentences 
and  appeals  against  its  decisions  will  go  only 
to  Mr.  Karume.  The  Court  has  been  legalised 
retroactively  to  1  May.  apparently  to  cover 
■sentences  imposed  by  the  Island's  ruling 
Revolutionary  Council." 

Commenting  on  the  rule  of  law  in  Zanzi- 
bar, the  International  Commission  of  Jurists 
observed : 


'  The  Dally  Telegraph.  London.  23  Novem- 
ber 1964. 
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"In  April  of  the  same  year  (19641  Tangan- 
yika and  Zanzibar  united  to  lorm  the  United 
Republic  of  Tanzania  with  Julhis  Nyerere 
as  President  and  Sheikh  Karume  as  First 
\Mce-President  of  the  United  Republic  and 
President  of  Zanzibar.  Little  has  In  practice 
been  done  on  the  Zanzibar  side  to  imple- 
ment the  Union  us  yet.  Tanganyikans  still 
do  not.  for  example,  have  a  free  access  to 
Zanzibar,  and  entry  permits  issued  by  the 
Minister  of  Home  Affairs  in  Dar-es-Salaam 
are  not  necessarily  accepted  by  the  immigra- 
tion authorities  in  Zanzibar.  The  Union, 
therefore,  has  apparently  done  little  to  mod- 
ify developments  in  Zanzibar,  or  to  open  it 
up  for  outside  visitors. 

In  May  1965  a  new  constitution  lor  the 
.•\SP  was  adopted  with  the  approval  of  the 
Revolutionary  Council  Under  this  constitu- 
tion the  Party  is  the  supreme  authority  in 
the  country,  over  and  above  the  Revolution- 
ary Council,  and  Ministers  are  responsible 
not  to  the  Ciovernmcnt  but  to  the  Party 
whose  .servants  thev  are. 

"The  results  of  these  innovations  is  to 
place  the  ASP  In  a  position  of  supremacy 
unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  single  oarty. 
The  whole  govermnent.il  machine  is  built  on 
and  around  the  Party,  .aid  there  appears  to 
be  no  organ  through  which  the  voice  ol  tiie 
citizen  can  be  heard  other  than  the  Party 
institutions.  The  Party  has  not  only  been 
made  the  .sole  party:  it  has  been  consecrated 
as  the  organ  of  government,  with  po^ver  to 
dictate  to  the  Revolutionary  Council. 

"Preventive  detention  was  introduced  by  a 
decree  published  on  2  March  1964  by  pro- 
visions which  do  not  provide  the  safeguards 
considered  necessary,  even  in  a  suite  of  emer- 
gency, to  ensure  that  the  power  of  jireven- 
iive  detention  Is  not  abused.  A  detention 
order  may  be  made  by  the  President,  for 
ixample,  where  it  Is  deemed  necessary  to  pre- 
vent .my  person  from  acting  in  a  manner 
prejudicial  to  the  defense  and  security  of 
public  order.  The  making  of  an  order  is  en- 
tirely at  the  President's  discretion,  for  his 
opinion  that  it  is  necessary  is  not  open  to 
.iny  form  of  challenge:  no  order  made  under 
the  decree  can  be  questioned  by  any  court, 
and  orders  can  be  made  for  an  Indefinite 
period  of  time. 

"These  sweeping  powers  were  not  taken 
merely  for  the  period  of  unrest  following  the 
revolution,  but  appear  to  have  been  re- 
tained as  part  of  the  permanent  legislation 
of  Zanzibar  .  .  .  nine  ministers  In  the  former 
government  are  still  in  detention.  Periodic 
efforts  to  secure  their  release  have  been  in 
vain  .  .  .  The  present  number  of  detainees 
carmot  be  ascertained  with  certainty,  though 
further  arrests  are  reported  to  have  been 
made  for  the  last  three  years. 

"On  two  occasions  in  November  1964  and 
May  1966.  reports  reached  the  outside  world 
of  waves  of  arrests  following  the  discovery 
of  plots  to  organise  a  counter-revolution. 
In  each  case  allegations  of  wholesale  arrests, 
interrogation  and  ill-treatment  were  made, 
allegations  which  it  is  Impossible  to  sub- 
stantiate or  disprove  in  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment's continued  rigid  censorship  and  re- 
fusal of  entry  to  foreign  correspondents. 
After  the  November  1964  arrests  five  men 
were  sentenced  to  death  and  others  to  terms 
of  five  or  ten  years'  imprisonment  on  charges 
of  subversion  arising  out  of  an  alleged  ZNP 
plot  .  .  .  After  the  May  1966  arrests,  five 
people  were  said  to  have  been  shot  by  gov- 
ernment forces  In  Zanzibar  and  another  five 
to  have  been  buried  alive  on  Pemba,  but  no 
confirmation  of  these  reports  has  been  pos- 
sible. 

"The  almost  complete  silence  which  has 
been  drawn  ever  the  events  in  Zanzibar  since 
the  revolution  makes  any  valid  assessment 
of  the  true  situation  there  impossible.  Cer- 
tain conclusions  can  nevertheless  be  drawn 
from  the  meagre  information  available.  In 
the  first  place  It  is  indefensible  that,  over 
three  years  after  the  revolution,  there  should 
be  no  means  by  which  the  population  can 
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participate  in  the  affairs  of  their  country. 
Not  even  lip-service  is  paid  to  the  princlpie 
of  representative  government.  Legislative 
power  vested  in  the  Revolutionary  Council 
as  an  interim  measure  by  a  decree  of  March 
1964.  the  legislative  powers  law.  continues  to 
be  exercised  by  presidential  decree.  Repre- 
sentation of  Zanzibar  in  the  parliament  of 
the  United  Republic  continues  to  be  by  ap- 
pointed members.  It  is  time  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Zanzlbn*-  gave  urgent  attention 
to  the  re-introduction  of  representative  in- 
stitutions which  win  permit  the  people  as  a 
whole  to  have  a  voice  in  the  running  of  their 
country  and  to  express  their  views  on  what 
is  done  in  their  n.'ime  and  on  their  behalf. 
"A  second  measure  which  the  government 
of  Zanzibar  would  be  well  advised  to  under- 
take would  be  the  re-opening  of  Its  territory 
to  foreign  visitors  and  in  particular  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press.  The  absence  of  relia- 
ble Information  about  developments  on  the 
island  for  so  long  has  inevltablv  given  rise  to 
rumours,  some  of  which  are  probably  more 
harmful  to  Zanzibar  than  the  truth.  Con- 
structive criticism,  the  exposure  of  Injustice 
and  nbu.scs.  and  comparLson  with  other  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  a  true  appreciation  of 
achievements,  can.  and  If  accepted  In  the 
right  spirit,  often  do  have  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  a  government  anxious  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  lus  people  within  the  .social  struc- 
ture It  has  chosen,  and  it  is  to  l)e  hoped  that 
there  are  no  reasons  why  the  government  of 
Zanzibar  should  continue  to  shield  Itself 
from  such  inituences." 

A  spy  mania  still  prevails  In  both  Zanzibar 
and  Pemba.  Tho.se  who  are  known  not  to 
approve  of  the  regime's  policies  are  ;)ut  Into 
forced  labour  camps,  and  sometimes  tortured. 
The  number  of  political  prisoners  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  2.000. 

Such  drastic  policies  have  created  chronic 
economic  dislocation  as  has  occurred  in 
Cuba.  Nationalised  factories  are  producing 
less  than  before  1964;  foreign  currency  Is  not 
available;  even  civil  servants  are  not  being 
imld  and  domestic  consumer  needs  cannot  be 
met.  In  the  spring  of  1966  food  riots  were 
reported  to  have  taken  place  in  both  Zanzi- 
bar and  Pemba.  Today'food  is  both  expensive 
and  scarce.  The  large  number  of  citizens  un- 
employed are  starving. 

On  22  April  1964.  without  the  consent  of 
the  people,  a  "union"  between  Tanganyika 
and  Zanzibar  was  announced  and  Tanzania 
was  created.  While  it  was  hailed  as  an  exam- 
ple of  African  unity  and  the  constitution  of 
Tanganyika  was  said  to  apply  to  Zanzibar 
as  well,  in  fact.  President  Nyerere's  rule  is 
not  implemented  on  the  island.  The  Union 
is  proving  unworkable  because  the  revolu- 
tionary regime  on  the  island  insist  on  be- 
having like  a  fully  fledged  sovereign  state 
and  are  committed  to  a  revolutionary  foreign 
policy.  The  Zanzibar  authorities  have  been 
known  to  conclude  commercial  treaties  with 
Soviet  bloc  states  without  even  notifying 
Dar-es-Salaam.  At  one  stage  Tanganyika  rec- 
ognised West  Germany  and  Zanzibar  East 
Germany.  In  1965  elections  were  held  In  Tan- 
ganyika for  the  National  Assembly  but  none 
were  held  in  Zanzibar.  All  the  ministries  in 
Dar  are  duplicated  In  Zanzibar. 

Tlie  Economist  of  22  April  1967  commenting 
on  this    "union"  stated; 

"Customs  Barriers  between  the  mainland 
and  the  island  are  to  be  removed  oefore  the 
next  financial  year  begins  in  July.  Inmil- 
gration  is  not  yet  controlled  by  the  union 
government  i  Tanganyika) .  nor  is  there  any 
sign  that  it  will  be  in  the  foreseeable  future: 
Zanzibar's  32-man  Revolutionary  Council, 
which  acts  as  executive  and  legislature,  still 
fears  a  counter-coup,  and  many  people  who 
are  welcome  on  the  mainland  are  persona 
non  grata  in  the  islands. 


'  Bulletin.  The   International   Commission 
of  Jurists.  June  1967.  pp  39-44. 
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"As  the  two  countries  become  more  and 
more  integrated,  the  Revolutionary  Council, 
in  turn,  becomes  more  superfluous.  Its  mem- 
bers are  fully  aware  that  the  ftnal  threat  to 
their  position  lies  in  a  democratically  run 
election  Most  Islanders  would  like  a  general 
election  to  coincide  with  that  of  the  main- 
land in  1970.  The  Revolutionary  Council 
would  not.  Mr.  Nyerere  will  not  force  them 
to  hold  a  general  election  In  1970  unless  he 
feels  that  the  islands  security  demands  It 
Even  If  he  does.  It  is  a  question  whether  he 
could  prevent  rigging  A  merger  of  the  two 
ruling  parties  Is  another  necessary  ste'P  to- 
wards Integration,  but  it  Is  not  being  given 
priority  yet." 

Some  authorities  In  the  West  felt  that 
this  -union"  would  result  In  President 
Nyerere  establishing  control  over  the  island 
and  hence  Communist  influence  would  be 
curtailed  In  his  Communism  m  Africa'. 
Fritz  Sciiatten  noted  such  optimism  when 
he  rep)orted : 

"Colin  Legum  commented  on  this  sensa- 
tional development  in  the  London  Observer. 
26  April  1964.  ^nd  with  particular  reference 
to  Babu's  position  wrote  as  follows: 

"  •The  decision  by  President  Nyerere  and 
President  Karume  to  merge  Tanganyika  and 
Zanzibar  into'a  new  union  is  as  revolution- 
ary an  act  as  last  Janu^ury's  coup  which 
brought  the  Zanzibar  Revolutionary  Council 
to  power. 

•  •ETverything  now  depends  on  the  ability 
of  these  two  leaders  to  hold  their  disparate 
countries  together  .igamst  the  challenge  of 
extreme  leftuts. 

■  The  struggle  Is  not  between  moderates 
and  militants,  but  between  two  sets  of  mili- 
tants—the  one  commuted  to  genuine  non- 
alignment,  and  the  other  using  non-align- 
ment as  a  facade  to  orientate  Zanzibar  in  a 
Communist  direction. 

•  'The  conflict  has  been  at  the  heart  of 
the  power  struggle  Inside  Zanzibar  from  the 
start  of  the  revolution'. 

"And  pointing  to  Babu's  position.  L«g\un 
wrote: 

"  'Babu's  strength  came  In  large  measure 
from  his  own  superb  abilities  as  an  effective 
revolutionary  leader.  This  gave  him  a  clear 
advantage  over  the  slow,  unsure,  defensive 
Karume. 

•  But  his  natural  capacity  for  leadership 
was  heavilv  reinforced  by  two  other  circum- 
stances. The  first  was  the  financial  and  moral 
support  given  to  the  revolution  cifter  its  suc- 
cess by  the  Commtmlst  countries:  by  the 
Russians  no  less  than  the  Chinese.  Chinese 
finance  went  not  only  to  the  Goverrunent  but 
to  Babu's  group  in  a  separate  account.  This 
gave  him  both  prestige  and  financial  re- 
sources. 

"  "The  second  circtimstance  was  the  equi- 
vocal attitudes  shown  by  the  western  coun- 
tries to  the  revolution.  Babu  exploited  this 
ftxlly  to  represent  the  British  and  the  .Amer- 
icans as  the  enemies  of  the  revolution.' 

"Only  the  future  can  tell  how  this  fusion 
of  the  two  countries  will  evolve  and  whether 
Western  fears  that  it  will  open  up  new  op- 
portunities on  the  mainland  for  the  Com- 
munist element  in  Zanzibar  will  materialise," 

Today  the  worst  fears  of  the  West  have  in- 
deed mat«rlallsed  and  the  island  is  In  the 
hands  of  the  Communist  extremists. 

The  official  weekly  news  sheet  Kiceupe  of 
22  April  1967  recorded  an  interview  with 
Karume  in  which  he  said  to  Pravda's  cor- 
respondent on  the  occasion  of  the  50th  an- 
niversary year  of  the  Bolshevik  coup  In  Rus- 
sia of  1917  that  the  people  of  Zanzibar  shared 
In  the  glory  of  the  October  Revolution.  "We 
Tanzanlans"  he  continued  "of  Zanzibar  origin 
greatly  value  Lenin's  struggles  and  will  strive 
to  keep  them  alive  In  these  countries  of 
ours.  .  .  .  We  the  pieople  of  Zanzibar  are 
moulding  otir  government  on  the  pattern  of 
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the  Russian  Government."  Karume  ended  the 
interview  by  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries  would 
become  even  more  friendly. 

The  extent  of  Communist  control  over  the 
island  is  complete.  The  Council  of  Ministers 
consists  of  10  people  of  whom  6  are  pro- 
Chinese,  3  pro-Soviet  and  one  non-Commu- 
nist. The  Revolutionary  Council  consists  of 
22  people  of  whom  15  are  pro-Chinese,  4  pro- 
Russian,  and  3  are  non-Communists.  The 
majority  of  the  members  of  these  two  govern- 
ing bodies  are  barely  literate  and  terror  rather 
than  reason  is  their  chosen  instrument  of 
government. 

Many  wisHful- thinkers  In  the  West  have 
put  their  trust  in  President  Nyerere's  al- 
legedly pro-Western  sentiments.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1967  he  nationalised  the  banks  and 
the  Sunday  Times  of  19  February-  1967 
observed : 

■Some  observers  see  the  events  of  the  last 
two  weeks  as  a  triumph  for  the  Chinese- 
inspired  Zanzibar  Communist.  Commerce 
NLnlster  Mohamed  Babu.  There  have  been 
several  Chinese  overtones  in  the  whole  affair. 
"It  is  significant  that  the  ruling  TANU 
Party's  500.000-strong  Youth  League  which 
embraces  most  active  males  aged  six  to  40. 
has  been  renamed  the  'Green  Guards'.  And 
there  are  plenty  of  books  on  Mao's  thoughts 
on  bookstalls". 

While  the  Old  Colonialists  never  had  more 
than  200  administrators  on  the  Island  In  the 
past,  today  the  New  Colonialists  have  In- 
stalled 600  Chinese.  190  East  Germans,  100 
Russians  and  some  Bulgarians. 
ChiTiese 
A  150  strong  Chinese  military  mission 
trains  the  Peoples  Liberation  Army  and  their 
camp)s  are  situated  at  Migombani  and  Chuk- 
wanl.  Apart  from  training  Zanzibarls  in  mili- 
tary matters,  revolutionaries  from  other 
African  states  receive  instruction  In  guerrilla 
warfare  and  subversion  and  trainees  are  com- 
pelled to  study  Communist  ideology  and  the 
writing  of  Mao  Tse-tung. 

In  an  article  entlUed  "Peking's  MUltary 
Infiltration  of  Africa"  in  Chinese  Communist 
Affairs,'  the  author  reports  that: 

"According  to  a  Central  News  Agency  dis- 
patch from  Hongkong  on  24  April  1965,  Pek- 
ing has  recently  signed  with  Tanzania  a 
secret  lunmunitlon  accord  with  the  provision 
that  the  Chinese  Reds  would  supply  the  Tan- 
zanlans with  light  weapons  and  equipment 
for  training  military  and  guerrilla  personnel. 
"According  to  an  article  'Peking's  Plots  in 
Tanzania'  appearing  in  Study  of  Chinese  Af- 
fairs of  30  April  1965  (Vol.  8  No.  4)  published 
by  the  Intelligence  Bureau  of  the  Ministry  of 
National  Defense  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
Peking's  military  assistance  to  Tanzania  in- 
cluded the  following: 

"1.  The  dispatch  of  a  raiiitary  mission  and 
300  training  personnel  to  Tanzania,  to  take 
tip  the  planning,  organisat.on,  and  training 
of  Tanzania's  national  defence  army  and 
militiamen,  and  also  the  'Liainlng  of  guerilla 
forces  from  other  African  areas. 

"2.  The  establishment  of  a  training  base  on 
Pemba  Island.  This  base  is  also  called  the 
'liberation  bureau'. 

"3.  The  supply  of  light  weapons,  which  are 
mostly  shipped  to  Tanzania  by  boat.  Once 
the  Chinese  Communists  planned  to  use 
Ceylon  as  a  mid-way  station  for  this  sea 
transportation. 

•4.  The  establishment  of  a  directing  orga- 
nisation In  the  Red  Chinese  'embassy'  in  Dar- 
es-Salaam, capital  of  Tanzania." 

The  remainder  of  the  Chinese  advisers  on 
the  island  are  concerned  with  agriculture  on 
the  collective  farms,  state  trading  organisa- 
tions and  an  Import-expert  monopoly, 
Bizanie.  which  went  bankrupt  in  May  1966. 
They  also  carry  out  extensive  political  prop- 
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aganda  in  the  rural  areas.  A  very  large 
number  of  the  Chinese  speak  Swahlll  and 
they  are.  therefore,  more  easily  understood  by 
the  ordinary  people. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  4 
-August  1967  Mr.  Muhamed  bin  AbduUa  re- 
ported that: 

".K  large  niunber  of  Chinese  women  have 
been  transported  to  Zanzibar  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  marrying  them  to  the  local  people 
This  export  of  human  beings  Is  to  demon- 
strate Chinese  goodwill  and  to  foster  blood 
relationships  between  China  and  Africa" 

East  Germans 

Germans  from  the  Soviet  Zone  run  Zanzi- 
bar's radio  station,  the  ministries  of  finance, 
education  and  health.  They  also  administer 
state  trading  concerns  which  were  confis- 
cated from  the  Indian  shopkeepers.  The  re- 
sult of  a  two-year  slum  clearance  programme 
begun  in  1964  has  been  the  raising  of  a  laree 
part  of  Zanzibar  town  and  the  erection  ui 
150  badly  built  flats  designed  for  European 
and  not  African  weather.  East  Germany  can- 
not afford  to  supply  more  building  materials 
and  what  is  available  Is  allotted  to  bulldlnc 
permanent  homes  for  their  own  advi.sers 
Their  attempts  to  teach  Zanzibar  engineer.s 
and  technicians  have  floundered  on  the  fact 
that  neither  they  speak  German  nor  the  Ger- 
mans English  or  Swahlll.  Naturally  all  re- 
ligious programmes  on  the  radio  have  been 
banned  and  propaganda  on  Communist  ide- 
ology has  been  substituted  in  Its  place  The 
follo'wlng  letter  was  received  from  Zanzibar 
on  30  July  1967. 

"Ever  .since  the  'revolution'  we.  the  people 
of  Zanzibar,  have  been  plunged  into  poverty. 
starvation  and  misery.  The  natives  of  Zanzi- 
bar are  being  most  harshly  treated  We  are 
daily  abused  and  forced  to  work  in  labour 
gangs.  We  are  told  we  are  engaged  in  natui:! 
building  programmes,  but  Zanzibar  has  been 
ruined  In  every  respect.  We  are  both  economi- 
cally and  educationally  poorer  than  we  have 
ever  been.  We  have  lost  most  of  our  younc 
and  able  qualified  men  since  the  so  called 
'revolution'. 

"We  are  ruled  by  foreign  atheists  (Commu- 
nists) who  abuse  our  religion  as  well  as  our- 
selves. They  ask  tis.  Where  Is  your  God?  Why 
doesn't  He  help  you  now  in  your  suffering.' 

"We  are  tired  of  this  slavery  but  we  are 
helpless  and  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about 
it.  All  you  believers  and  brother  Muslims 
come  to  our  aid  and  rid  us  of  this  evil  doc- 
trine. We  Islamic  believers  of  Zanzibar  are 
heartbroken  to  see  a  death  blow  being  struck 
at  the  very  foundations  of  ethics  and  mor- 
ality. These  alien  atheists  are  dedicated  ii 
undermining  the  beliefs  of  Zanzibarls  as  weli 
as  those  of  the  people  of  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. 

"Are  there  no  International  organisations 
which  concern  themselves  with  the  well- 
being  of  other  humans?  If  there  are  then  it 
is  high  time  that  they  should  look  into  the 
situation  in  Zanzibar  and  help  us.  It  would 
be  of  no  avail  if  the  representatives  of  any 
organisation  should  come  to  Zanzibar  with- 
out being  able  to  assess  the  misery  of  the 
people  freely. 

"The  Western  tourists  and  reporters  .ire 
not  allowed  to  see  how  the  masses  really 
suffer.  We  die  of  starvation  and  we  are  com- 
pelled to  work  long  days  without  food  or 
pay  at  the  end  of  it. 

"All  you  believers  In  Islam  ought  to  know 
that  our  religion  Is  at  stake.  It  Is  your  duty 
to  help  your  brother  Muslims.  All  you  be- 
lievers in  God  must  realise  that  this  evii 
canker  eats  at  the  very  soul  of  human  be- 
ings. It  is  not  directed  against  a  particular 
religion  but  against  all  religions  in  general." 
The  East  Germans  have  Introduced  a  sys- 
tem of  informers  in  every  government  de- 
partment to  check  on  the  piolltlcal  reliabil- 
ity of  employees,  and  they  provide  officers 
for  the  secret  police. 
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Increasing  evidence  is  becoming  available 
of  a  clash  between  the  Chinese  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  East  Germans  and  Russians  on 
the  other.  The  Chinese  live  by  themselves 
without  African  servants;  do  their  own  wash- 
ing and  ironing  and  spend  all  their  time 
working  in  the  country  whereas  the  Euro- 
pean Communists  tend  to  work  In  the  cities; 
dress  well:  have  servants  and  patronise  the 
bars  and  hotels.  The  Standard  of  6  May  1967 
of  Dar-es-Salaam  reported  that  President 
Nyerere  stated  when  touring  a  Chinese  agri- 
cultural project  that  he  "admired  the  sim- 
ple conditions  in  which  the  37  Chinese  ex- 
perts lived.  Especially  when  one  considers 
what  other  experts  would  have  demanded 
beiore  taking  on  such  a  project." 

Sino-EIast  German  relationships  started 
to  go  sour  in  July  1966  when  the  East  Ger- 
mans founded  the  People's  Bank  of  Zanzi- 
bar witli  £800.000  provided  by  the  Chinese 
for  other  purposes  This  was  strongly  re- 
sented by  the  Chinese  Because  97  per  cent 
of  the  population  is  Muslim,  the  East  Ger- 
mans carry  favour  with  Zanzibarls  by  prop- 
■igating  information  on  the  persecution  of 
Muslims  in  China's  north  western  terri- 
tories. This  kind  of  inter-Communist  squab- 
bling is  reported  to  be  having  an  adverse 
effect  on  such  economic  development  as  there 
Is  on  the  island. 

Russians 

The  Soviets  have  overall  control  of  the 
defence  of  the  island,  and  they  have  their 
own  training  camp  for  the  People's  Liberation 
Army  at  Mtonl.  They  also  control  the  harbour 
:ind  scrutinise  all  imports  and  exports.  The 
Rvissians  are  quite  prepared  to  stay  in  the 
background  and  let  the  East  Germans  ad- 
vance their  cause.  While  Babu  is  the  protege 
of  the  Chinese.  .AbduUa  Hanga.  former  Vice- 
President  of  the  island.  Is  the  most  pro- 
Russian  of  the  present  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  besides  which  one  of  his 
wives  is  Russian. 

The  size  of  the  army  at  5.000  men  Is  quite 
disproportionate  to  the  total  population  of 
300.000.  Its  main  role  seems  to  be  internal 
security,  but  undoubtedly  some  of  its  mem- 
bers operate  on  the  mainland  In  various 
guerrilla  warfare  roles.  Its  uniforms  are 
Cuban-style,  and  its  weapons  a  mixture  of 
Soviet,  Chinese  and  Czechoslovak.  It  Is  any- 
body's guess  why  such  a  tiny  island  needs 
field  guns  and  anti-aircraft  guns  as  well  as 
armoured  personnel  carriers  (a  picture  of 
one  is  shown  on  the  cover)  especially  when 
one  remembers  that  the  Old  Colonialists 
did  not  have  any  army  at  all!  While  the  men 
and  NCOS  are  trained  locally,  officers  go  for 
higher  military  training  to  Cuba,  the  Soviet 
Union.  China  and  Eastern  Europe.  Many  of 
the  instructors  are  Cuban.  This  People's 
Liberation  Army  is  quite  separate  from  the 
army  of  Tanganyika  on  the  mainland  which 
is  Sandhurst-trained,  British  equipped  and 
with  some  Canadian  signal  officers  and  so 
Western-orientated  that  a  Chinese  military 
mission  to  that  country  left  after  a  short 
period.  A  large  number  of  weapons  from 
Zanzibar  crossed  over  to  equip  the  rebel 
forces  of  Antoine  Glzenga  in  the  Congo  and 
some  were  intercepted  In  Kenya.  Tanganyika 
and  Uganda.  Many  have  appeared  in  Mozam- 
bique. 

Commenting  on  the  Trojan  Horse  nature 
of  the  People's  Liberation  Army,  Ian  Colvln 
who  visited  the  Island  reported  In  the  Sun- 
day Telegraph  of  30  January  1966: 

"It  is  an  army  within  an  army.  For  its 
Chinese,  Russian  and  East  German  weapons 
are  more  modern  and  more  plentiful  than 
those  of  Nyerere's  Tanzanlan  units  on  the 
mainland.  Russian  and  East  German  training 
officers  live  a  segregated  life  In  Zanzibar. 

"Why  so  many  armoured  cars  and  field 
guns  should  be  concentrated  In  Zanzibar 
for  an  army  of  1,200  Is  a  riddle.  Nominally 
these  troops  come  under  the  Defence  Min- 
istry In  Dar-es-Salaam,  Actually  they  are 
controlled  by  Sheik  Abeld  Karume.  'Vice- 
President  of  Tanzania  and  virtual  ruler  ol 
Zanzibar. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  lirst  aim  of  these  New  Colonialists 
from  the  Communist  bloc  was  to  destroy  the 
Uibric  of  a  Iree  society.  A  tree  press  and  any 
lorm  of  organised  opposition  was  suppressed. 
All  non-Communist  books  have  been  burnt 
and  propaganda  publications  put  in  their 
place.  Cinemas  no  longer  show  Western  films. 
Chinese  and  Eastern  bloc  propaganda  films 
have  been  substituted  All  radios  have  been 
confiscated  and  one-channel  loudspeakers 
have  been  Installed  In  public  places.  A  strict 
censorship  is  imposed  on  all  incoming  mail 
and  all  outgoing  documents  are  carefully  ex- 
amined Citizens  of  the  town  of  Zanzibar  are 
not  allowed  to  move  outside  the  three  mile 
radius  without  a  permit.  No  one  can  come 
into  or  leave  the  island  without  a  permits- 
even  to  Dar-es-Salaam.  the  caplUil  of  Tan- 
zania! Westerners,  and  particularly  Journal- 
ists, are  discouraged  from  paying  visits.  For- 
merly free  Zanzibar  is  now  a  closed  society. 
The  only  welcome  strangers  are  members  of 
th  African  ■liberation"  movements  who  plan 
to  subvert  or  overthrow  the  government  in 
their  homelands. 

The  general  situation  In  the  Island  in  the 
summer  oi  1967  is  that  the  few  remaining 
treedoms  have  been  taken  away  from  the 
citizens.  After  normal  hours  of  work,  they  are 
forced  to  do  voluntary  service'  till  late  at 
night  for  no  additional  pay.  This  Includes 
both  sexes,  young  and  old  Girls  called  up  for 
paramilitary  service  have  to  live  in  camps 
with  men  which  results  in  Immorality.  No 
parent  is  allowed  to  complain  or  object.  Tie 
Sunday  Telegraph  of  19  March  1967  reported 
that  three  young  nuns  in  Tanzania  had  been 
called  up  for  a  two-year  period.  "During  na- 
tional service  they  will  be  expected  to  live 
m  camps  with  men.  abandon  their  starched 
black  and  white  habits  for  near  mini  khaki 
skirts  and  do  bayonet  and  arms  training." 

.As  is  customary  in  totalitarian  states, 
power  corrupts.  Recently  news  has  been  re- 
ceived of  a  wave  of  raping  In  the  island  of 
girls  between  the  ages  of  6  and  7  which 
started  at  tlie  beginning  of  May.  Many  of 
those  concerned  had  to  be  taken  to  hospital. 
Karume  has  merely  announced  that  anybody 
found  talking  about  this  matter  will  be  se- 
verely punished 

In  accordance  with  the  custom  in  other 
Communist  countries,  the  citizens  are  com- 
pelled to  attend  mass  rallies  organised  by 
the  regime  The  Reporter  of  4  November  1966 
of  Nairobi  carried  an  eye  witness  report  of 
such  an  event  : 

"I  took  up  a  position  near  the  Law  Courts 
(lii  Zanzibar!  to  watch  the  demonstration. 
It  came  headed  by  a  group  of  people  In  white 
kanzus  jumping  and  chanting.  Every  house 
and  shop  was  locked.  The  leaders  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  couple  of  'Vouth  Wingers,  dressed 
in  green  shirts  with  blue  berets.  They  carried 
a  huge  banner  in  English  'Let  Our  Glorious 
Revolution  Go  Forward'.  Then  came  goose- 
stepping  eirls.  dressed  in  green  and  blue. 
Then  a  platoon  of  infantry.  Then  a  banner 
carrying  "Drive  the  Whites  from  Rhodesia' — 
this  in  Swahlll. 

"Then  came  the  unfortunate  populace 
being  driven  from  behind  by  youth- wingers. 
'When  a  gap  was  formed,  because  some  of  the 
people  were  too  old  to  keep  up  with  the 
leaders,  they  were  made  to  break  into  a  run. 
An  old  woman  stood  watching.  I  had  seen  her 
arrive.  She  was  very,  very  old  and  very,  veJ7 
lame.  A  youth-winger,  knee  high  to  a  half- 
pint  pot,  wearing  sergeant's  stripes,  went  up 
to  the  old  lady.  He  spoke  to  her  and  pointed 
to  the  throng  of  shambling  people.  She 
pointed  to  her  leg.  She  pleaded.  It  was  of  no 
avail,  she  was  smartly  cuffed  and  then 
dragged  and  made  to  inarch. 

"Some  youngsters,  varying  in  age  from 
8-12  were  playing  a  game  of  football  on  the 
green  at  the  road  junction.  They  were  not 
even  interested  in  the  marchers.  They  were 
enjoying  their  game.  A  gang  of  youth-wingers 
set  about  them.  Some  escaped  and  cocked  a 
snook,  but  others  were  forced  to  march. 

"At  this  stage  I  was  spotted  by  one  of  the 
youth-wingers.  He  came  to  me  and  ordered 
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me  to  march.  I  toJd  him  I  was  English,  and 
that  I  had  no  Intention  of  marching.  'March', 
he  roared,  and  brandished  his  stick.  'Make  me' 
I  Invited — and  he  courageously  set  off  In 
chase  of  a  boy  ol  six,  and  caught  him.  The 
police  flanked  the  procession.  A  policeman 
stood  at  the  Junction  of  the  road.  They  did 
nothing  to  prevent  the  youth-wingers  ac- 
tivities." 

Needless-to-say  no  private  property  Is  re- 
spected. The  Times  of  January  18,  1967  carried 
a  Reuler  report  from  Zanzibar  which  stated 
that: 

"The  Zanzibar  Government  today  an- 
nounced confiscation  of  three  more  planta- 
tions— two  belonging  to  Arabs  and  one  to  an 
Indian  In  the  north  of  the  Island,  More  than 
500  coconut,  fruit,  clove,  and  other  planta- 
tions have  been  t-iken  over  In  the  past  two 
years  under  a  Government  land  reform 
scheme.  Many  of  them  have  been  split  Into 
small  plots,  which  become  the  property  of 
peasant  families. 

"A  Zanzibar  decree  passed  In  1964  allows 
confiscation  of  property  without  compensa- 
tion where  It  Is  considered  in  the  national 
interest." 

The  following  letter  was  written  on  28  May 
1967  and  smuggled  out  of  Zanzibar,  The 
name  of  the  writer  cannot  be  revealed  because 
of  the  possibility  of  reprisals  against  mem- 
bers of  his  family  who  are  still  on  the  Is- 
land: 

"Conditions  are  getting  worse  everyday. 
Every  fortnight  in  our  Island  of  Tumbatu  90 
people  are  taken  across  to  the  main  Island 
of  Zanzibar  and  are  forced  to  do  a  hard  day's 
labour,  without  being  given  food  and  they 
are  not  paid  for  their  labour.  When  they 
.ire  returned  to  their  homes  thev  have  no  food 
to  feed  their  families. 

The  people  of  Zanzibar  are  no  longer 
masters  of  their  destiny.  They  are  deprived 
of  all  the  amenities  of  the  state.  Zanzibar 
today  Is  ruled  by  foreigners.  All  government 
offices  are  manned  by  Communists  from  the 
mainland  of  Tanganyika  and  other  foreign- 
ers. Unemployment  has  risen  sharply.  Re- 
cently a  delegation  of  Zanzibarls  went  to 
President  Karume  to  complain  about  this 
slate  of  affairs.  They  begged  to  be  employed 
even  in  the  most  menial  jobs  so  that  they 
could  earn  a  living,  but  the  President  told 
them  that  It  was  these  foreigners  who  or- 
ganized and  carried  out  the  coup  of  1964  and 
therefore,  they  must  now  rule  the  country. 
They  were  told  that  they  could  go  and  till 
the  land  or  go  fishing.  However  when  they 
{>ointed  out  that  they  were  not  even  given 
the  facilities  to  do  eitiier;  they  were  forcibly 
ejected  from  the  President's  office.  They  were 
beaten  up  with  rifle  butts.  They  were  then 
warned  that  any  further  complaints  of  this 
nature  from  them  could  lead  to  their  im- 
prisonment. 

"Innocent  people  are  still  being  arbitrarily 
arrested.  These  arrests  take  place  at  night. 
The  arrests  are  organised  and  led  by  the 
East  Germans.  The  victims  are  awakened  at 
night  and  are  not  even  given  the  opportunity 
to  change  Irom  their  night  garments.  They 
are  blind-folded  so  that  they  may  not  recog- 
nise their  captors  nor  can  ■they  know  where 
they  are  being  taken  to.  The  relatives  of  such 
victims  must  not  complain  nor  can  they  ask 
of  their  whereabout  or  the  reason  for  their 
arrest.  Attempts  to  find  what  has  befallen 
such  victims  could  lead  one  into  jail  also. 
Rumours  abound  that  some  of  them  have 
since  died  of  torture.  Among  those  suspected 
of  having  died  from  torture  are  Mohanimed 
Amour  Mohamed  Barwanl.  Saleh  All  Master. 
Saleh  Saadallah  ( ex-Mlnlster  of  the  current 
regime)  etc.  No  one  seems  to  know  their 
whereabouts  and  the  authorities  would  not 
let  their  relatives  know. 

■'We  are  fed  up  ■vi'ith  this  terrorist  regime. 
No  one  seems  to  care  what  happens  to  us. 
We  are  treated  far  worse  than  animals  In 
our  own  homeland.  How  long  must  we 
endure  this  Inhrman  treatment?  Will  no 
one  help?" 
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Almost  all  Imports  of  manufactured  goods 
now  come  from  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  and 
persons  seelUng  higher  education,  either 
technical  or  university,  are  obliged  to  study 
In  the  bloc.  Graduates  from  Western  uni- 
versities are  distrusted.  Party  and  govern- 
ment personnel  receive  higher  instruction 
in  political,  administrative,  police  and  in- 
telligence matters  In  institutions  In  the 
various  countries  of  the  bloc  including 
Cuba. 

Soviet  merchant  ships  and  trawlers  en- 
gaged In  surveillance  and  espionage 
throughout  the  Indian  Ocean  use  the  har- 
botir   at    Zanzibar   as    their    base. 

For  external  purposes  the  Communists 
skillfully  use  Karume.  the  nominal  head  of 
the  government,  as  a  patriotic  facade.  In 
fact.  Babu  is  probably  the  most  useful  In- 
digenou.s  politician  .is  an  agent  of  the  New 
Colonialists. 

Appendices  I  and  II  on  pages  30  and  38 
contain  two  statements  by  Zanzlbaris  who 
have  escaped  from  their  homeland  on  con- 
ditions in  the  Island 

THE    LESSONS    FOR    FREE    .AFRICA 

How  does  all  this  affect  the  rest  of  Africa? 

To  the.  tragic  example  of  Ghana,  on  the 
West  coast,  can  now  be  added  Z.tn^ibar.  on 
the  East,  as  an  example  of  a  nation  taken 
over  by  the  New  Colonialists.  The  only  dif- 
ference being  that  in  the  former  the  army 
was  able  to  stop  the  rot  before  it  was  too 
late. 

Apportioning  blame  seldom  achieves 
much,  but  with  the  wisdom  of  hindsight, 
it  would  appear  that  the  freely  elected 
Zanzibar  Government  which  attained  inde- 
p>endence  from  the  British  was  overconfi- 
dent It  .saw  the  Old  Colonialists  as  its  main 
enemy  ,ind  underestimated  the  power,  ruth- 
lessness  and  eifectlveness  of  the  New  Coloni- 
alists from  the  East. 

The  newly  elected  government  through 
over-cautiousness  lest  it  be  accused  of  neo- 
colonlalist  tendencies  did  pot  sign  a  defense 
treaty  with  Britain.  It  relied  wholly  on  the 
police  force  which  was  largely  dominated 
by  mainland  Africans.  They  have  paid  dearly 
for  such  unwTse  notions  for  if  the  members 
of  the  cabinet  are  still  alive,  they  are  lan- 
guishing in  prison  today. 

With  the  example  of  the  Congo  for  all  to 
see.  the  Zanzibar  leaders  should  huve  been 
more  alert:  more  certain  who  were  their 
friends  and  who  their  real  enemies  and  more 
alive  to  the  need  for  effective  Internal  se- 
curity against  Communist-backed  rebels.  .-^ 
number  of  well-meaning  but  Ignorant  peo- 
ple in  certain  African  states  hailed  the  Zanzi- 
bar Tevolutlon"  as  a  victory  in  the  strtiggle 
against  "neo-coloniailsm."  But  Zanzibar  to- 
day, is  itself  a  threat  to  their  own  sectirlty. 
The  imperialist  nature  of  the  regime  In  Zan- 
zibar is  made  quite  clear  in  the  following 
publication  which  is  produced  in  Communist 
Albania  called.  Rcvolutioii  in  Africa'  which 
stated: 

"Zanzibar  stands  out  as  a  shinning  ex- 
ample of  how  quickly  and  satisfactorily  the 
revolution  can  develop  and  mature  when 
well-trained  Communists  control  the  un- 
disciplined united-front  rabble. 

"A  small  cadre  of  Chinese-trained  activists 
led  by  Muhamed  Babu  was  ,ible  to  organise 
and  control  a  popular  nationalist  movement 
and  to  lead  the  united-Tront  to  a  glorious 
victory  over  the  Arab  forces  of  Imperialism 
and  reaction. 

"Babu  and  the  enlightened  cadres  are  now 
ix)ised  to  capture  control  of  the  united  front 
in  Tanzania  just  as  they  did  in  Zanzibar. 
Then  the  revolution  will  spread  to  Kenya 
and  Uganda.  Nationalist  reactionaries  such 
as  Nyerere,  Kenyatta  and  Obote  who  tried  to 
speak  out  of  both  sides  of  their  mouths  at 
the  same  time  will  suffer  the  fate  of  Jamshid, 


5  Revolution  In  Africa  "The  Application  of 
Mao's  Precepts  on  Popular  Revolution" 
Tirana.  Albania,  March.  1965. 
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the  former  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and  his 
stooge  Shamte,  Muhsln  government.  It  Is  im- 
perative that  If  Marxlst-Lenlnlsts  are  to 
achieve  victory  In  all  East  Africa  that  they 
must  first  gain  control  of  the  united  front 
as  Mao  has  taught.  We  are  too  few  alone. 
Then  we  have  the  upper  hand,  and  we  know 
how  to  deal  with  the  deceivers  of  the  people, 
the  Imperialists'  tools,  Nyerere,  Kenyatta  and 
Obote.  Their  personal  aggrandisement  will 
not  be  forgotten.  The  oppression  of  the  peo- 
ple will  be  avenged." 

The  terrible  struggle  between  a  world  half- 
free  and  half-Communist  Is  not  a  white 
naan's  problem.  It  Is  not  a  distant  affair  in 
Europe.  It  is  not  restricted  to  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  btit  It  Is  a 
desperately  serious  threat  to  the  freedom  and 
Independence  of  the  nations  of  Africa.  Asia, 
and  South  America  As  the  Indians  found  out 
to  their  cost,  all  talk  of  neutralism  is  laugh- 
able. One  Is  either  Communist  or  antl-Com- 
munlst  No  one  can  contract  out  of  the  Cold 
War.  Such  a  view  Is  childish  Tibet  tried  to 
and  she  is  a  tragic  victim  of  rape  by  the 
New  Colonialists.  Africa  has  not  rid  itself 
of  the  Old  Colonialists  merely  to  substitute 
m  their  place  the  new  tyranny  of  the  New 
Colonialists. 

Africans  of  all  races  would  do  well  to  heed 
the  advice  offered  In  a  letter  written  by  an 
exiled  Zanzlbarl.  Haroun  Bin  Ishaka.  which 
was  published  In  the  Reporter  of  Nairobi  of 
7  October  1966  which  read  in  part: 

"The  chauvinistic  clique  which  has 
amassed  enormous  power  for  Itself  i  In  Zanzi- 
bar) vacillates  In  policy  between  outright 
fascism  and  left  wing  Communism,  which 
Lenin   aptly   dubbed    'an   infantile   disorder'. 

"It  is  a  shame  that  Russia.  China  and  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  have  allowed 
their  names  to  be  associated  with  .^uch 
banality  .   . 

"TvTanny  is  bad.  whoever  practices  it.  It  is 
high  time  that  all  enlightened  Africans  and 
others  joined  in  a  mighty  crusade  for  free- 
dom of  the  Individual  and  human  rights.  How 
right  was  Dr.  Azlklwe  when  he  said:  If  inde- 
pendence means  the  substitution  of  indigen- 
ous tyranny  for  alien  rule  then  those  who 
struggle  for  independence  have  not  only 
desecrated  the  cause  of  freedom  taut  have 
betrayed  their  people.'  " 

WHAT    OF    THE    FTTrRE? 

As  In  Cuba,  one  thing  Is  certain  about  Zan- 
zibar and  that  is  that  the  New  Colonialists 
will  vise  it  as  a  base  from  which  to  try  and 
subvert  neighbouring  territories.  They  will 
train  revolutionaries  to  overthrow  their 
elected  governments.  Evidence  of  this  has 
already  been  found  In  Kenya,  Tanganyika 
and  Uganda.  Were  the  army  mutinies  In  those 
countries  In  1964  just  mutinies? 

If  lasting  peace  Is  to  return  to  East  Africa 
It  will  only  occur  when  Zanzibar  regains  her 
freedom  and  that  Communist  base  for  sub- 
version there  is  eliminated  .as  has  happened 
in  Ghana.  What  makes  it  all  the  more  dilH- 
cult  Is  that  while  Nkrimiah's  army  was 
trained  in  Britain  and  loyal  to  the  cause  of 
freedom,  in  Zanzibar  there  is  no  potentially 
counter-revolutionary  military  force  which 
could  overthrow  the  revolutionary  regime.  It 
would  be  Irresponsible  to  incite  unarmed 
civilians  to  rise  against  the  Chinese  and  So- 
viet equipped  People's  Liberation  Army  for 
they  would  Just  get  massacred.  There  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  little  hope  of  the  internal 
revolt.  What  is  needed  is  for  all  true  free- 
dom-loving nations,  and  especially  the 
neighbouring  African  States,  to  give  full 
moral  and  material  support  to  the  people  of 
Zanzibar  ;uid  rid  them  of  their  oppressors. 
There  must  not  be  any  repetition  of  a  Bay 
of  Pigs  type  episode,  and  there  must  be  an 
absolute  determination  to  go  through  to 
complete  victory  in  overthrowing  the  present 
terrorist  regime.  Its  Communist  backers  must 
be  sent  packing. 

If  this  Is  not  done,  there  will  be  no  peace 
In  East  Africa  and  the  influence  of  the  New 
Colonialists  will  spread. 
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When  this  has  been  achieved,  a  report 
slnill.ir  to  Nkriimah's  Subicrsion  in  Africa 
(Ministry  of  Information.  Accra,  1966)  must 
be  published  and  circulated  throughout  the 
other  states  of  Africa  showing  how  the  New 
Colonialists  operate,  and  it  must  recommend 
steps  that  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that 
precious  independence  so  recently  gained 
from  the  Old  Colonialists  does  not  fall  Into 
the  hiinds  of  the  New  Colonialists. 

Appeal  to  Humanity:   Zanzibar  is  Still 
Under  a  Reign  of  Terror 

Zanzibar  Organization, 

Hampsliirp.  England. 

We,  Zanzlbaris  of  all  races  and  creed.  ,iro 
extremely  perturbed  at  the  conspiracy  .i 
silence,  regarding  the  deplorable  conditions 
.still  existing  in  the  police  state  of  Zanzibitr. 
We  therefore,  appeal  to  each  and  every  one 
of  you  once  again  for  your  active  support  in 
condemning  openly  the  violations  of  our 
Fundamental  Human  Rights,  and  Freedoms 
(embodied  in  .Article  1  Pariigraph  3  of  tiip 
United  Nations  Charter  and  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights). 

We  appeal  to  you  in  the  name  of  Justice 
and  Human  Dignity  to  help  us  individually 
and  collectively  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  United  Nations  to  intervene  on  be- 
half of  Zanzibar  immediately  to: 

1.  Stop  the  continued  reign  of  terror. 

2.  Release  political  and  other  detainees, 
or  insist  on  their  being  given  a  fair  trial. 

3.  Stop  forced  labour  on  the  pretext  uf 
voluntary  labour  (Kujitoleai. 

4.  Stop  immediately  continuing  arbitrary 
floggings,  arrests  and  detention  of  Innocent 
und  hiw-abiding  citizens 

5.  Stop  racial  discrimination  especially  i:i 
education,  employment  and  participation  la 
the  government. 

6.  End  ■violation  of  our  basic  human  rights 
and  freedoms  in  particular,  to  restore  free- 
dom of  peaceful  assembly,  freedom  of  speeci'.. 
the  right  of  Iree  elections,  the  right  to  a  fair 
trial  and  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

7.  Stop  certain  powers  .sending  arms  'o 
Zanzibar,  making  it  a  centre  of  subversion 
.igainst  friendly  neighbouring  countries  ar.d 
violating  our  country's  sovereignty  and  in- 
dependence and  interfering  directly  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  African  states  contrary  '.'> 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

In  particular,  we  appeal  to  all  freedom 
loving  nations  to  help  us  in  our  struggle  i; 
restore  the  rule  of  law.  civil  liberties  and 
multi-party  democracy  In  our  country. 

We  demand  that  the  popular  will  of  our 
people  should  be  the  basis  of  the  authontv 
of  our  government  ;;nd  that  it  should  bo 
expressed  by  free  elections  in  accordance 
with  Paragraph  .3  of  Article  21  of  the  Uiu- 
\ersal  Declaration   of   Human   Rights. 

Ahmed  Seif  Kharusi 
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IDEAS  OF  CONVERTING  COAL  INTO 
GASOLINE  AND  OTHER  PETRO- 
LEUMLIKE DERIVATIVES  START 
TO  LOOK  PRACTICAL  AFTER  7- 
YEAR  SPURT  OF  RESEARCH  AIDED 
BY  GOVERNMENT— PROSPECTS 
LURE  OILMEN  INTO  COAL  BUSI- 
NESS. MAGAZINE  REPORTS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINL^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  196S 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  \va.s 
the  sponsor  during  World  War  II  years 
of  coal-to-synthetic  liquid  fuels  research 
and  development  legislation  when  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Senator  Joseph  O'Mahoney,  of  Wyoming. 


was  the  chief  sponsor  in  this  body.  I  was 
gratified  to  read  an  article  in  the  June  1. 
1968.  issue  of  Business  Week  magazine 
under  the  heading.  "Putting  a  Coal  Tiger 
m  Your  Tank." 

It  lias  always  been  a  matter  of  legrct 
to  me  that  the  Randolph-O'Mahoney 
Synthetic  Liquid  Fuels  Act  of  1944— Pub- 
lic Law  78-290 — was  not  reauthorized 
and  further  funded  during  the  Eisen- 
liower  administration  and  that  there  was 
a  research  and  development  gap  until  the 
Coal  Research  Act  of  1960— Public  Law 
86-599 — provided  ways  and  means  for 
renewal  of  research  and  development  in 
the  field  of  coal  to  gasoline  and  other 
pctroleumlike  derivatives. 

The  article  in  Business  Week  is  an 
encouraging  summary  of  developments 
and  forecasts  that  indicate  clearly  how 
valid  and  vital  was  the  action  by  the 
86th  Congress  in  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  has 
been  a  source  of  much  gratification  that 
the  present  Senators  from  West  Virginia 
were  among  the  vigorous  supporters  and 
original  cosponsors  of  the  progressive 
legislation  v.hich  spawned  the  successful 
coal  research  program  of  the  1960's.  If 
that  program  liad  been  more  adequately 
funded  during  the  past  half  dozen  years, 
I  truly  believe  that  some  of  the  impor- 
tant research  and  development  projects 
described  or  referred  to  in  the  recent 
article  as  being  on  the  horizon,  might  be 
productive  realities  today,  rather  than 
hopes  for  the  future. 

Coal  does  indeed  have  a  leal  and  vital 
part  to  perform  in  the  future  of  this 
country.  This  great  industry  must  not  be 
.^titled.  It  should  be  encouraged  to  ad- 
vance to  meet  its  potentials  and  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  interest  of  fulfilling 
future  missions  of  broader  scope  in  the 
fuels  and  energy  field  when  other 
sources  may  be  less  plentiful  in  an  in- 
dustrial society  with  a  growing  fuels  and 
energy  requirement.  Meanwhile,  an  even 
stronger  and  more  accelerated  effort 
should  be  made  in  air  pollution  control 
research  to  develop  new  pollution  abate- 
ment technology  in  the  burning  and 
ijrocessing  of  coal  and  other  forms  of 
fuel  and  energy. 

Coal  mining,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  not  an  industrial  procedure  that  can 
be  controlled  by  the  manipulation  of 
values  and  other  control  devices.  A  still- 
productive  coal  mine  closed  is  a  coal 
mine  destroyed  forever,  with  huge  in- 
vestments wasted  and  much  of  the  coal 
therein  unreachable  for  both  technical 
and  safety  reasons. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  from  Business  Week  magazine  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Putting  a  Coal  Tiger  in  Your  Tank — Ideas 
FOR  Converting  Coal  Into  Gasoline  and 
Other  Petroleumlike  Derivatives  Start 
To  Look  Practical  After  a  7-Year  Spurt  of 
Government-Aided  Research  and  Devel- 
opment— PROSPECT  Lubes  Oilmen  Into 
Coal  Business 

Since  the  late  1920s,  when  the  Germans 
built  the  iirst  commercial  plant  to  turn  Ruhr 
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cofil  into  oil  and  gasoline,  coal  conversion  has 
been  technically  feasible.  ITie  big  stumbling 
block  has  been  the  cost. 

Gasoline  produced  from  coal  In  the  U.S. 
would  have  cost  two  to  three  times  as  much 
as  that  produced  from  crude  oil. 

In  the  last  four  years,  however.  U.S.  com- 
panies have  been  quietly  Intensifying  their 
research  on  coal  conversion.  R&D  has 
reached  the  point  where  conversion  now  be- 
gins to  look  practical  And  nearly  every  major 
oil  company  has  acquired  coal  lands  or  a  coal- 
producing  subsidiary. 

Coal  deals 

In  just  the  past  month,  for  example,  stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  (Ohio  I  acquired  Old  Ben  Coal 
Corp.  of  Illinois.  Shell  Oil  Co.  won  explora- 
tory rights  to  Crow  Indl.an  lands  in  Montana, 
and  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.  took  a  one-year 
option  lo  buy  Little  Bear  Coal  Co  of 
Colorado. 

Why  the  rising  interest  in  coal  conversion? 
The  most  important  reason  is  that  the  U.S. 
is  rapidly  running  out  of  oil  reserves.  At  the 
present  depletion  rate,  known  oil  reserves 
win  only  last  until  the  1980s,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Known  coal  reserves, 
by  contrast,  could  last  until  2280  or  so. 

Other  reasons  for  the  growing  Interest  In 
coal  as  a  source  of  gasoline  and  oil  Include: 

Coal's  new  status  as  a  profitable  fuel  for 
electric  utilities. 

Improved  technology  In  areas  of  chemistry 
similar  to  coal  conversion. 

The  attempt  of  some  oil  companies  to  get 
into  all  forms  of  energy  production,  and  the 
fear  of  others  of  staying  out. 

For  many  years.  Investing  In  coal  was 
simply  'a  question  of  how  long  you  could 
keep  your  capital  tied  up,"  says  Gulf  Oil 
Corp.  President  B.  R.  Dorsey.  "Today,  most 
estimates  give  new  gasollne-from-coal  tech- 
niques eight  to  10  years  to  reach  the  market. 

Federal  fuel 

Tlie  speedup  in  coal  research  has  been 
powered  largely  by  the  Interior  Dept.'s  Of- 
lice  of  Coal  Research.  OCR  was  formed  in 
1961  to  do  for  coal  what  George  Washington 
Ci.rver  did  for  the  peanut. 

■  OCR  has  played  a  damned  important 
role  "  in  Etimulating  coal  conversion  research, 
says  Dr.  C  W  Montgomery,  chief  scientist  at 
Gulf  Research   &  Development  Co. 

It's  been  a  great  factor  in  accelerating 
the  trend,"  adds  Edwin  T.  Layng,  executive 
vice-president  of  Hydrocarbon  Research.  Inc. 

OCR-sponsored  RitD  projects  have  slashed 
the  production  cost  of  gasoline-from-coal  to 
within  a  penny  or  two  of  the  10c-to-12(- 
jjcr-gallon  range  needed  to  compete  with 
pasolinc  from  pumped  oil.  What's  more.  OCR 
has  also  spurred  research  to  convert  coal 
to  a  number  of  other  salable  products  such 
as  natural  gas,  sulfur,  fly  .ish.  dlesel  oil.  and 
basic  materials  for  making  plastics. 

Research  projects  on  all  this  work — total- 
ing about  Sid-inilUon  in  the  last  seven 
years — have  been  farmed  out  by  OCR  to 
such  companies  as  Westlnghouse  Electric 
Corp..  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  subsidiary 
of  Continental  Oil  Co..  Melpar.  Inc..  FMC 
Corp.,  and  Skeist  Laboratories.  Inc. 

Spark  plug 

Ttie  instigator  of  most  OCR  coal-conver- 
sion research  projects  has  been  Neal  Cochran, 
director  of  utilization  at  OCR. 

Cochran,  51.  envisions  giant  coal-to-gaso- 
llne  refineries  (such  as  the  one  diagramed 
above)  rising  next  to  coal  mines  in  Wyom- 
ing. Montana.  West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky. 
The  giant  plants  would  produce  gasoline, 
crude  oil.  fuel  oil,  natural  gas.  sulfur,  and 
a  special   type  of  low-pwDllutant  coal. 

The  cost  of  building  such  an  integrated 
plant — combining  many  of  the  ideas  now 
being  checked  out — would  be  about  S300- 
million.  Cochran  estimates,  only  slightly 
more  than  a  simple  coal-to-gasoline  refinery. 
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Pouerful  attraction 

Cochran  believes  that  integrated  plants 
would  have  the  additional  economic  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  turn  out  more  than 
enougli  cheap  electric  power  to  satisfy  their 
own  needs.  Revenues  could  be  boosted  by 
selling  surplus  power  to  other  manufacturers, 
such  as  chemical  producers  and  metal  proc- 
essors, attracted  to  set  up  shop  nearby. 

There  are  doubters,  however,  especlallv 
when  It  comes  to  the  Idea  of  generating 
cheap,  salable  electric  power  from  coal  con- 
version. Moreover,  natural  gas  from  coal 
might  be  marketable  only  In  the  East,  where 
the  cost  of  pipeline  gas  is  relatively  lilgh. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sales  potential  ui 
synthetic  fuel  oil  and  low-ash  ccjal  is  af- 
firmed by  a  growing  number  of  researchers. 
Such  coal  conversion  by-products,  they 
agree,  would  not  l>c  dependent  for  success 
on  the  local  cost  of  electric  power  and  nat- 
ural gas,  or  sales  of  building  products. 

FATTENING    UP    THE    FUEL 

All  coal-to-gasoUne  conversion  processes 
developed  so  far  are  basically  similar.  Coal 
is  high  In  carbon  molecules,  low  in  hydrogen 
molecules,  crude  oil  is  the  opposite.  Thus, 
hydrogen  has  to  be  added  to  the  conl,  at 
high  temperatures  and  pressure.^. 

OCR's  contributions  to  the  technology 
have  been  to  find  new  ways  to  reduce  lieat 
requirements,  pressure  demands  i  by  some 
80''  ).  and  the  amount  of  hydrogen  needed. 

Dual  process 

In  Cochran's  giant  refinery,  the  coal  would 
first  be  prepared  for  hydrogenation — either 
by  crushing  and  gasification  or  by  dissolv- 
ing ;ind  heating.  Tills  dual  arrangement,  he 
claims,  would  make  refinery  design  flexible 
enough  to  fit  both  Eastern  bituminous  coal, 
which  gasifies  fairly  easily,  or  Western  lignite 
coal,  which  dissolves  better. 

In  one  part  of  the  refinery,  dissolved  coal 
would  be  put  into  solution  with  an  oily  coal 
extract,  and  filtered  through  a  rotating  drum 
to  remove  sulfur  and  other  inorganic  ma- 
terials. The  purified  coal  solution  then  would 
be  put  through  a  flash  evaporation  step,  and 
the  residue  would  be  hydrogenatod  or  sold 
as  low-ash  coal. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  other  part  of  the  re- 
finery, crushed  and  gasified  coal  would  go 
through  a  multiple-stage  distillation.  iSuch 
a  process  has  been  developed  and  tested  on 
bench-scale  by  FMC  Corp.  I 

Adding  hydrogen 

Gradual  heating  would  be  required  to 
jjrevent  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  coal  slurry 
from  breaking  away;  additional  hydrogen 
might  have  to  be  added  In  this  step.  But 
Cochran  thinks  the  distillation  process  is 
eminently  practical. 

By-products  of  the  char  obtained  from  the 
distillation  process — carbon  monoxide  and 
hydrogen — could  be  combined  in  a  gas  plant 
with  derivatives  of  the  condensation  phase — 
carbon  dioxide,  methane,  and  hydrogen  sul- 
fide. These  would  yield  salable  sulfur  and 
natural  cas.  plus  hydrogen. 

The  Institute  of  Gas  Technology  has  Ijeen 
concentrating  on  this  part  of  the  opxeration. 

On  u'oi/  to  gas  pump 
Hydrogen  produced  in  this  manner  would 
be  piped  to  a  hydro- treating  plant,  where  it 
would  be  swirled  around  in  a  reactor  called 
an  ebullatlng  bed  (developed  by  Hydrocarbon 
Research  i  with  primitive  crude  from  the 
distillation  unit.  A  zinc  chloride  catalyst, 
developed  by  Consolidation  Coal,  might' be 
used  at  this  p>olnt  to  ease  the  conversion  of 
primitive  crude  to  gasoline,  thereby  reducing 
the  hydrogen  requirement. 

Power  for  the  entire  operation  would  be 
provided  either  by  burning  carbon  monoxide 
from  the  gasiflei  op>eration  or  char,  the 
residue  of  distillation. 
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A    TIME    OP    TTSTINO 

How  soon  such  an  Integrated  coal-to- 
gasoUne  plant  may  go  Into  operation  is  a 
matter  of  debate.  So  far.  only  one  OCR 
research  project— Consolidation  Coal's  opera- 
tion at  Cresap.  W.  Va — has  reached  the  op- 
erating pilot-plant  stage.  Most  other  OCR- 
sponsored  research  has  only  t>een  verified  In 
the  laboratory. 

Pvirthermore,  coal  conversion  has  had  quite 
a  few  false  stjirts  In  the  U.S.  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(New  Jersey  I  brought  a  coal-to-gas  process 
to  this  country  from  Germany,  only  to  drop 
It  after  the  East  Texas  oil  strike  of  1930 

Union  Carbide  Corp.  and  Koppers  Co  .  Inc.. 
undertoolc  coal  hydrogenatlon  to  produce 
petrochemicals  after  World  War  II.  when  an- 
other oU  drought  was  predicted.  When  the 
oil  shortage  did  not  materialize,  support  for 
both  project*  evaporated. 

Mo6t    oil    companies    have    gone    through 
periods  of  great  excitement  about  coal-con- 
version Ideas    Gulf  at  one  time  even  had  a 
project  to  turn  petroleum  Into  coal. 
Rival  products 

Another  cloud  Is  the  threat  of  competi- 
tion from  oi;  shale  and  tar  sands.  Shale  is 
in  rougltiy  the  same  research  position  as 
coal,  but  Ctr  sand  refineries — owned  by  Sun 
OU  Co  and  by  u  consortium  of  Gvilf,  Cities 
Service  Co..  Jersey  Standard,  and  Richfield — 
are  already  pvimping  oil  to  the  US.  from 
Canada. 

Still,  estimated  reserves  of  oil  shale  and 
tar  sands  are  not  even  close"  to  those  of 
coal,  according  to  Robert  F.  Mansfield,  sec- 
Uon  supervisor  of  Gulf's  R&D  Petroleiun 
Economics  Section.  Coal  reserves  exceed 
those  of  tar  sands  by  10  to  1.  says  Mans- 
field: Hydrocarbon  Research's  Laying  puts 
the  ratio  at  9  to  1  But  both  men  .agree  that 
a  major  discovery  of  tar  sands  in  the  U  S. — 
though  uullicely — would  set  back  coal-con- 
version work. 

Oilmen  undaunted 

Such  worries  apparently  are  not  hindering 
the  coal-oriented  pians  of  oil  companies. 
Humble  Oil  fc  Refining  Co.  Is  now  operat- 
ing its  own  coal-conversion  pilot  plant  at 
Baytown.  Tex  .  and  has  bought  out  most  of 
the  coal  land;;  in  southern  Illinois.  Atlantic 
Richfield  and  Hydrocarbon  Research  have 
agreed  to  build  a  pilot  plant  jointly.  If  OCR 
funds  come  tnrough  And  Gulf  is  looking 
into  treatment  of  coal  prior  to  the  refinery 
operation  for  possible  economies. 

Thus,  the  Olfice  of  Coal  Research  has 
reaUy  done  just  about  all  it  set  out  to  do. 
When  it  began  investigating  coal  conversion 
In  1961.  most  coal  companies  were  small,  fam- 
ily-owned operations.  Only  a  few.  such  as 
Consolidation  and  Pittsburg  &  Midway  Coal 
Mining  Co.  now  a  Gulf  subsidiary,  were  doing 
any  research  to  Hit  coal  out  of  the  doldrums. 
Even  for  these  companies,  the  cost  of  a  full- 
scale  commercial  coai-to-gasoUne  research 
program  would  have  been  out  of  the  question. 
Confidence 

Today,  however,  mi^ny  coal  companies  are 
owned  by  big  oil  companies  that  can  afford 
substantial  R&D  budgets.  If  the  economics 
of  coal  conversion  looks  attractive  enough 
to  them,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
they  win  move  ahead  and  build  production 
facilities.  Thus,  even  if  Congress  cuts  OCR's 
research  budget,  most  observers  feel  that 
coal  conversion  work  won't  be  halted  again. 

A  good  example  of  how  coal  companies 
are  beginrung  to  think  in  terms  of  a  futtire 
pegged  to  oil  .ind  gas  sales  was  seen  recently 
when  the  National  Coal  Assn.  came  out 
against  increased  oil  imports  for  chemical 
companies.  .And  the  day  may  not  be  far  off 
when  a  senator  from  West  Virginia  or  Wy- 
oming rises  on  the  Senate  floor  to  defend 
the  oil-depletion  allowance. 

Says  one  Washington  coal  lobbyist:  'When 
an  oilman  -'ails  now.  we  write  down  his 
name." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

REPORT  TO  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  a  repwrt  to  the  people  of  the  12th 
District  of  Massachusetts: 

Washington   Report,  June   1968 

I  By  Congressman  Hastings  Keith,  12th 

District  of  Massachusetts) 

LOAVES    AND    FISHES 

.Americans  wore  shocked  by  the  news  that 
hunger  and  malnutrition  exist  In  our  own 
country — to  the  extent  that  some  babies  suf- 
fer mental  damage  and  shortened  lives  from 
their  meager  diets.  The  child  below  is  one 
of  the  many  which  a  CBS  repiort  says  may 
suffer  life-long  injury  from  malnutrition. 

This  tragedy  is  world-wide.  Of  the  3.4  bil- 
lion people  in  the  world,  2.2  billion  are  under- 
fed; 600  million  are  physically  ill  from  hun- 
ger. In  our  own  city  of  New  Bedford,  how- 
ever, a  start  has  been  made  in  tapping  the 
incredibly  abundant  but  virtually  unex- 
ploited  food  resources  of  the  sea  to  aid  the 
underfed  here  ana  abroad. 

."Mplne  Marine  Protein  Industries  has  gone 
into  full  production  of  "fish  flour"  for  human 
consumption — a  tasteless,  high  protein 
powder  made  from  whole  fish.  Scientists  and 
governments  the  world  over  have  recognized 
its  potential  for  bringing  Ufe-savlng  nutri- 
tion to  millions  of  people. 

Real  credit  for  the  success  of  this  program 
belongs  to  former  Sens.  Saltonstall  and 
Douglas  and  to  the  news  media  who  recog- 
nized the  potential  in  FPC.  I  am  proud  of 
course  ol  the  role  which  our  office  played  too. 

resurrection  city 

Less  than  a  mile  from  the  Capitol  sprawl 
hundreds  of  wooden  tent-like  structures — 
Resurrection  City,  home  of  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign. 

The  Reverend  Ralph  Abernathy,  Dr.  King's 
successor  as  leader  of  the  march,  explained 
to  me  and  some  of  my  colleagues  the  goals 
of  the  3000  poor  people.  Jobs,  decent  housing, 
and  education  are  the  legitimate  alms  of  the 
Campaign — and  every  participant  is  com- 
mitted to  peacefully  petitioning  Congress  and 
the  Administration  for  help  In  achieving 
those  aims. 

Bigger  and  costlier  government  programs 
are  not  the  answer — as  even  the  liberals  are 
admitting  today,  our  country  cannot  be  run 
from  Washington.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, as  well  as  private  Industry,  must  be 
encoiu'aged  and  stimulated  to  provide  jobs. 
better  education,  and  decent  low-cost 
housing. 

As  long  as  the  poor  people  uphold  their 
commitment  to  non-violence,  they  are  wel- 
come in  Washington.  Legislation  to  meet 
their  needs  Is  even  now  pending  before 
Congress. 

DOUBLE   BARRELED   CRISIS A   PROPOSED   SOLUTION 

Interest  rates  are  at  their  highest  level 
since  the  civil  war — and  the  taxpayer  Is  pay- 
ing $15  billion  annually  In  interest  alone  on 
the  public  debt.  Infiatlon  Is  eating  up  the 
buying  power  of  the  dollar,  and  continues 
to  soar.  Since  1960,  the  Federal  government 
has  spent  S57  billion  more  than  It  has  taken 
in.  We  must  put  our  fiscal  house  In  order. 

On  the  other  hand,  millions  of  Americans 
live  In  abject  poverty — our  cities  are  powder- 
kegs  of  unrest  and  discontent — Jobs,  educa- 
tion, and  decent  housing  are  essential  to  any 
efforts  to  help  the  fxxDr.  Such  programs  cost 
money — even  if,  as  I  believe  it  must  be.  pri- 
vate Industry  is  mobilized  to  provide  the 
capital  and  know  how. 

To  reconcile  these  outwardly  conflicting 
crises,  I've  Joined  more  than  70  Republican 
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colleagues  In  calling  for  a  program  of  human 
renewal — and  drastic  cuts  in  non-essentiaLs 
such  as  highway  beautlficatlon,  civilian  space 
programs,  and  the  SST.  Through  such  de- 
ferrals of  non-essentials,  we  would  pare  the 
budget  $6.6  billion — and  Immediately  redi- 
rect $2  5  billion  of  that  savings  toward  meet- 
ing urgent  human  needs.  The  graph  below 
illustrates  our  proposed  allocation  of  addi- 
tional Human  Renewal  Funds. 

[In  mUllonBl 

Urban  reserve  fund  (to  be  allocated)-  $1,000 

Vocational    education 250 

Housing     250 

Pollution  control 250 

Crime    100 

Rural    revltallzatlon 100 

District   of  Columbia 50 

Jobs   ---  500 

GOOD    NEWS    FOR    THE    CONSUMER 

The  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  has 
been  signed  into  law — and  now  American 
consumers  will  know  exactly  how  much  it 
costs  to  purchase  credit  and  borrow  monpy 
The  truth-ln-lending  measure  marks  an- 
other milestone  In  the  government's  effort 
to  protect  the  consumer  In  the  complex 
arena  of  buying,  selling,  and  advertising. 

ON    A    RELATED    SUBJECT 

Massachusetts'  difficulties  with  auto  insur- 
ance are  .shared  by  drivers  nationwide— can- 
celled policies,  soaring  rates,  and  delays  in 
processing  claims  are  all  too  prevalent.  A 
comprehensive  study  of  the  auto  Insurance 
industry  has  Just  been  authorized — and  v.-p 
hope  to  find  out  what's  wrong  and  how  '-i 
correct  It. 

CONCERNED    CONSTITUENTS 

During  my  first  offiro  hours  at  Weymouth 
Town  Hall  i  to  be  held  every  Monday  but  the 
third  of  each  month  from  7-9  p.m.i  Nick 
Santacroce  and  four  Weymouth  High  stu- 
dents dropped  by  to  discuss  urgent  social 
problems.  Next  to  me  is  Brian  McGroarty 
and  seated  are  Ellen  Rennie,  Betsy  Abdy,  and 
BUI  Murphy. 

MERCHANT     MARINE SINKING     FAST 

America's  merchant  fleet  and  her  ship- 
building Industries  have  a  long  and  proud 
fighting  tradition.  Now,  however,  they  are 
battling  for  their  life  against  the  strangest 
enemy  of  all:  their  own  government. 

The  Johnson  Administration  has  proposed 
drastic  cuts  in  the  number  of  ships  to  be 
added  to  our  dwindling  merchant  fleet  .V 
massive  building  program  Is  needed  to  keep 
up  with  the  drop-out  rate  of  over-age  ships 
in  our  fleet.  The  President's  decision  could 
thus  scuttle  what  is  left  of  our  merchant 
marine,  at  a  time  when  the  Soviets  are  build- 
ing their  own  fleet  at  a  feverish  pace. 

The  Administration  proposal  to  allow 
building  of  US  ships  In  foreign  yards  also 
endangers  our  shipbuilding  industry — and 
the  Jobs  of  hundreds  of  employees  at  the 
Fore  River  yard  In  Qulncy.  The  loss  of  busi- 
ness to  our  own  industry  would  mean  mil- 
lions of  dollars  flowing  overseas,  and  could 
deprive  our  country  of  the  essential  ship- 
building capacity  needed  In  wartime. 

The  Congress  Is  solidly  opposed  to  such  .. 
policy  of  retreat.  America's  worldwide  posture 
In  commerce  and  defense  Is  at  stake,  and  we 
must  not  allow  the  seas  around  us  to  be 
dominated  by  other  nations. 

GUSHER    IN     THE    WRONG    PLACE 

This  spring  tourists  on  San  Juan's  resort 
beaches  were  forced  to  scramble  ashore  as 
millions  of  gallons  of  oil  flooded  In  from 
an  Ebso  tanker.  Hie  ship  struck  a  reef  in 
San  Juan  harbor,  and  US  authorities  were 
faced  with  their  first  major  oil  pollution 
disaster. 

I  visited  the  scene  of  the  wreck  to  see  how 
the  Coast  Guard's  cleanup  plans  worked,  and 
to  see  If  new  laws  were  needed  to  ensure  fast 
action  against  the  pollution.  I  ."eported  to 
the    House    Public    Works    Committee    that 
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every  shore  town  In  Massachusetts  was  vnl- 
nerable  to  similar  accidents,  and  recom- 
mended new  antl-poliutlon  legislation. 

Action  is  now  nearly  complete  on  a  pro- 
gram to  make  polluters  strictly  liable  for  oil 
diunage.  and  to  provide  fast  cleanup  action. 
This  protection  is  vital  to  all  towns  whose 
beaches  are  in  danger  from  tanker-caused 
pollution. 

AND    THE    RETURNS    CAME 

For  a  lime  we  thought  the  deluge  of  poll 
returns  v.ould  never  end:  the  mountain  was 
growing,  not  shrinking!  We  finally  slit  the 
last  envelope,  and  sent  the  questionnaires  to 
be  tabvUated  Tlie  results,  and  my  comments 
as  I  revealed  them  to  my  House  colleagues, 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Hardly  had  the  questionnaire  left  the 
press  when  the  President  announced  his 
decision  not  to  seek  re-election  and  his  new 
efforts  toward  a  negotiated  peace.  As  If  that 
didn't  complicate  interpretation  of  the  re- 
turns enough,  before  a  week  had  passed  we 
witnessed  the  tragic  assassination  of  Dr. 
King  and  the  ensuing  outbreak  of  violence 
in  our  nation's  cities.  As  a  result,  over  500 
letters  of  further  clarification  accompanied 
the  polls — adding  to  my  understanding  of 
how  12th  District  residents  feel  about  the 
major  issues. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[From  the  Congressional  Record, 
May  27,   1968) 

"QtrESTIONNAlRE    RESULTS 

"Mr  Keith.  Mr.  Speaker  the  people  of  the 
12th  District  of  Massachusetts  have  given 
an  enthusiastic  response  to  a  poll  on  the 
vital  Issues  we  are  currently  facing  at  home 
and  abroad.  We  have  Just  completed  tabu- 
lating the  answers  to  my  questionnaire  from 
some  10,000  citizens  of  the  communities  I 
have  the  privilege  to  represent. 

"This  response  is  lo  me  a  reminder  of 
the  fact  that  we  do  indeed  have  govern- 
ment by  the  people.  While  in  the  final 
analysis,  we  all  recognize  that  as  elected 
Representatives  of  the  people  we  must 
make  the  final  decisions  on  how  to  vote 
on  the  various  measures  brought  before 
us.  questionnaires  are  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  valuable  channels  of  direct 
communication  between  the  Represent.itive 
and  the  people. 

"The  opinions  of  my  constituents  on  all 
12  Issues  are  contained  In  the  complete  re- 
poTt  attached  below. 

"I  urge  other  Members  of  Congress  to 
adopt  this  practice  in  order  to  better  com- 
municate with  the  people  they  serve. 


"RESULTS  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  CITIZENS  OF  THE  12TH  DISTRICT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


1.  Do  vou  approve  ot  the  President's  conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war? 

2    In  North  Vietnam,  do  you  la»oc(a)  iTitensitied  U  S  aif  atlacKs;(b)  a  bomb-     (a)      (b)      (c) 

ing  tiall:  or  (c)  maintaining  ai:  attacks  at  the  present  level'  ...       37.1     35.8     17.1 

3.  Should  the  United  States  continue  to  trade  with  nations  that  are  aiding  North  Vietnam?.         

4-  Do  vou  believe  the  American  people  aie  receiving  sutticient  information  ttom  the  Government  on 

vital  foreign  and  domestic  issues  to  allow  lliem  to  vote  intelligently?.. 

b.  Do  you  support  the  administration's  proposed  increase  in  f.ixes?    ....  

6.  Do  you  believe  that  Federal  spending  on  domestic  programs  should  be  reduced?.   . . 

7.  Should  industries  which  install  equipment  to  reduce  air  and  water  pollution  be  granted  tax  Credits 

by  the  Federal  Government  to  offset  part  of  the  expense  involved?  ..... 

8.  Do  you  favor  reluming  a  percentage  of  the  tax  money  collected  bjr  the  Federal  Government  to 

State  and  local  governments  to  be  used  as  tney  see  tit? 

9.  Do  you  favor  Federal  legislation  to  celebrate  Memorial  Day.  George  Washington's  Birthday,  and 

Veteran's  Day  on  fvlonday  each  year'    

10.  Do  you  favor  mv  Marine  Sanctuaries  Act  which  would  prohibit  drilling  or  exploring  tor  oil  m  certain 

fishing  and  recreation  zones  ol  pur  seas' .    .    ...    . .. 

11.  Do  you  approve  making  Plymouth  Kock  (and  10  or  15  adjacent  acres)  into  a  national  memorial 

park? --- 

12.  Do  you  support  the  administration's  proposal  to  tax  travel  overseas?...  


Yes 


29.  1 


No       Unknown 


54.5 


17.3       68.4 


8.7 


6.8 


21.1 
35.6 
48.9 

64.  U 
50.2 
38.6 

7.4 
6.8 
4.8 

59.8 

26.7 

5.7 

49.9 

32.5 

9.7 

50.0 

39.6 

3.5 

80.3 

7.0 

5.5 

64.4 
38.1 

19.4 
50.2 

8.7 
4.5 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  REED  ACT 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  POLLOCK,  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  272 
would  extend  for  an  additional  period  of 
5  years  the  time  which  States  may  obli- 
gate, for  administrative  purposes,  cer- 
tain funds  transferred  from  excess  Fed- 
eral unemployment  tax  collections. 

These  transferred  funds  have  been 
used  by  the  States  primarily  to  buy  nec- 
essary land  and  construct  buildings  for 
use  in  the  employment  security  program 
under  prior  authority  provided  in  the 
so-called  Reed  Act. 

Alaska  is  one  of  17  States  which  has 
not  yet  built  buildings  under  the  Reed 
Act.  However,  during  the  recently  con- 
cluded session  of  the  Alaska  State  Leg- 
islature, the  legislature  appropriated 
S45.000  to  enable  the  Alaska  State  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  erect  buildings  in 
the  more  remote  areas  of  the  State  where 
the  employment  service  would  be  able  to 
reach  a  larger  segment  of  the  Alaskan 
population  needing  employment  service. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  extension 
of  the  existing  authority,  as  proposed  by 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  272,  would  permit 


the  State  of  Alaska  to  build  two  badly 
needed  employment  service  buildings. 
One  will  be  built  at  Bethel — a  center 
of  native  population — and  another  at 
Glennallen. 

The  State  has  advised  me  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bethel  building,  ap- 
proval already  ha.s  been  secured  from  the 
Federal  Goveriiment  for  payment  of  rent 
for  the  period  of  time  required  to  amor- 
tize the  cost  of  construction.  This  rental 
money  will  revert  back  to  the  unemploy- 
ment trust  fund  if  H.R.  272  is  not  passed. 
In  the  event  that  H.R.  272  is  enacted, 
the  rental  money  received  from  the 
Bethel  facility  would  revert  t,o  a  revolv- 
ing fund,  whereby  additional  buildings 
may  be  built. 

Another  factor  which  .should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  event  H.R.  272  is  enacted 
would  be  the  availability  of  additional 
funds  during  the  next  5  years  for  sim- 
ilar construction  in  Alaska. 

I  have  been  informed  that  in  the  spring 
of  1967  all  State  employment  security 
administrators  were  polled  by  the  Inter- 
state Conference  of  Employment  Secur- 
ity Agencies  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  favored  H.R.  272.  Of  the  jurisdic- 
tions eligible  to  vote.  51  voted  to  ."^up- 
ixirt  H.R.  272.  Puerto  Rico  disqualified 
itself  from  voting,  because  it  has  no  Reed 
Act  funds. 
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Since  this  legislation  is  extremely  ben- 
eficial to  assist  Alaska  in  serving  more 
effectively  the  rural  areas  of  the  State, 
I  strongly  support  H.R.  272.  No  appro- 
priation of  any  additional  Federal  funds 
is  required. 


I  AM  AMERICA 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  MATIIIAS  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  three  outstanding  essay.s  by  -stu- 
dents of  Compton  Junior  High  School  in 
Baker.sfield.  Calif.  Two  of  these  es,says 
have  already  won  awards,  and  the  third 
is  certainly  as  meritorioas.  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  find  them  intere.sting,  both  be- 
cau.se  of  what  they  have  to  .say  and  be- 
cau.se  of  the  excellent  way  they  are 
written. 

The  essays  follow : 

I  Am  America 
(By  Carol  Smith) 

(Note — This  essay  won  lirst  place  In  the 
American  Legion  Atixlliary  Essay  Contest  this 
year.) 

I  am  America.  My  arms  embrace  3.615.211 
square  miles  of  freedom  and  equality.  My 
plains  produce  scores  of  provisions  and  nece.';- 
sltles  for  my  people.  My  mountains  encom- 
pass vast  and  beauteous  ureas,  rich  with  for- 
ests, housing  an  abundance  of  natural  re- 
sources. Is  this  reason  enough  to  stand  with 
head  high  and  chest  swelled,  because  one  is 
an  American? 

In  my  past  are  events  which  shook  the 
world,  events  which  long  will  remain  first 
and  foremost  In  the  minds  of  not  only  Ameri- 
cans, but  of  people  nil  over  the  world.  Is  this 
a  heritage  to  be  proud  of? 

Yes!  On  distant  continents,  in  past  ages, 
unrest  dwelt  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Because 
of  this,  they  explored  uncharted  regions, 
searching  for  a  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  a  country  which  all  the  world  would 
come  to  place  upon  a  pedestal.  It  would  serve 
as  an  example  of  the  coveted  freedoms  of 
which  so  many  are  deprived. 

When  my  Infant  shores  were  settled  by 
colonists,  the  <ettlers  believed  they  would 
then  be  free  to  govern  themselves.  But.  when 
they  found  that  this  was  not  true,  they  re- 
volted, determined  to  make  theirs  the  sym- 
bol of  equality,  such  as  the  world  had  never 
known. 

I  am  renowned  throughout  the  world  as  a 
nation  which  guarantees  equal  riehts  to  all 
men.  For  this  reason,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  come  to  me  each  year,  with  hopes 
of  a  new  and  better  life.  I  pray  that  I  have 
been,  and  always  will  be.  able  to  fulfill  their 
hopes  and  dreams. 

Thus,  it  is  a  union  of  these  people  that 
seek  my  shores,  and  these  who  have  been 
born  here,  that  they  have  made,  and  are  still 
making  me  a  symbol  of  all  that  men  strive 
to  achieve.  During  persecutions,  during  wars 
with  alien  forces,  and  during  clvU  war  the.se 
men  have  stood  by  me,  fighting  to  keep  what 
our  forefathers  died  to  obtain — the  right  of 
every  man  to  have  a  say  in  how  his  life  is  to 
be  run.  and  the  chance,  given  to  all.  to  be- 
come whatever  they  may. 

From  my  soil  have  come  these  men  and 
courage  and  valor,  the  like  of  which  no  coun- 
try has  ever  borne.  It  was  these  men  who 
lived,  fought,  and  died  to  make  me  what  I 
am  today.  To  quote  a  phrase  from  Frances 
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Scott   Key.   "the  land   of  the   free,   and   the 
home  of  the  brave."  I  am  America! 

Tammi 
(By  Leah  Ogden)  I 

(Note — This  story  won  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  for  National  Achievement  In  Creative 
Writing,   by  Scholastic  Magazines.) 

There  is  one  main  corral  at  the  Dale-Mar 
Ranch.  Standing  at  the  top  of  the  hill  that 
overlooks  the  stable,  you  can  see  the  dozen 
or  so  horses  that  are  patiently  standing  be- 
hind its  bars 

All  but  one:  Tammi  Her  glossy  white  coat 
gleams  with  health  as  it  stands  out  against 
the  nondescript  browns  and  blacks  of  the 
other  horses  •Tammi's  Banner,"  as  the 
stable  hands  have  nicknamed  her  glorious 
tall,  fans  out  in  the  brisk  breeze  that  blows 
westerly.  Her  forelock  blows  in  her  eyes,  and, 
she  gives  her  head  a  defiant  little  toss,  you 
catch  your  breath.  You  know  this  is  beauty 
unequalled  by  any  other. 

She  struts  out  in  front  of  the  other  mares 
as  if  to  say.  "Look  at  me!!"  Her  youthfulness 
makes  her  playful  and  she  snakes  out  her 
long  neck  to  teaslngly  nip  Dusty,  the  yearling 
sorrel  col*. - 

You  muet  get  to  her.  Racing  down  the  hill 
you  feel  the  sharp  sting  of  cold  air  as  it  hits 
your  face.  Slowing  down,  you  take  a  deep 
breath,  and  the  sweet  smell  of  hay  tills  your 
nostrils. 

You  know  exactly  where  her  tack  is. 
Reaching  a  long  arm.  you  give  the  bridle 
a  practiced  glance  and  find  It  perfect. 
Again  you  run.  You  know  you  shouldn't; 
youll  startle  the  other  horses,  especially 
Mick  The  temperamental  old  mare  has  never 
liked  you  anyway,  and.  as  you  pass  her  stall, 
she  snorts  But  you  have  no  time  for  her  now. 
Tammi  is  waiting. 

Reaching  the  corral,  your  eyes  immediate- 
ly pick  out  Tammi.  She  has  se«n  you.  and 
her  small  delicate  ears  are  raised  in  antici- 
pation Her  impish  brown  eyes  meet  yours 
for  a  second,  and.  with  a  nicker  of  greet- 
ing, she  trots  forward.  Her  small  Arabian 
head  Is  stretched  over  the  bars,  and  she  waits 
for  the  treat  she  knows  you  have  for  her. 
Laughing,  you  stretch  out  your  palm  that 
holds  the  surprise.  Soft  lips  reach  delicately 
out  to  nibble  the  carrot,  and  your  hand 
brushes  her  ve.vet  nose. 

Suddenly,  Victory,  the  black  gelding, 
flashes  his  nose  over  the  gate.  He  nudges 
your  hand,  and  Tammi  squeals  with  rage. 
Reeling,  she  gives  him  a  sharp  kick  that  In- 
furiates him.  You  stand  outside  frozen,  and 
then  move  in  to  steady  the  mare.  At  your 
touch  she  quiets,  and  you  lead  her  to  the 
mounting  block.  Her  dancing  h(X)ves  tap  out 
a  stuccato  on  the  blacktop,  as  you  swing  up 
on  her  bareback.  She  crabsteps  to  the  left, 
and  gives  you  a  little  rear.  You  know  she 
just  wants  to  go.  so  you  set  olT  at  a  brisk 
trot  that  soon  becomes  a  canter  as  you  reach 
the  trail  It  Is  still  early;  you  know  you 
wont  be  back  till  noon.  Tammi's  rocking 
motion  IS  soothing,  and  the  beat  on  the  turf 
is  rhythmical.  She's  your  horse  now,  and  for- 
ever to  come. 

Strength  of  Ch.\r.acter 
(By  Kate  Steinen 

■'I  would  rather  die  having  spoken  after 
my  milliner,  than  to  speak  in  your  manner 
and  live.  " 

I  interpret  this  phrase  quoted  from 
Socrates  to  mean  that  each  individual  should 
have  enough  strength  of  character  to  be 
courageous  enough  to  stand  up  for  what  he 
believes.  Socrates  stated  that  he  would  rather 
die  than  to  go  along  with  others  who  believe 
in  something  that  is  wrong. 

Nearly  2.000  years  ago.  people  known  as 
martyrs  died  rather  than  to  deny  that  they 
were  followers  of  Christ  These  people  had 
strength  of  character  enough  to  stand  up  for 
what  is  right,  even  If  doing  so  meant  death 
to  them. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  today's  society.  I  think  there  is  even 
more  of  a  responsibility  to  do  what  is  right 
and  not  what  would  be  "just  for  kicks." 
Young  people  today  need  to  show  more 
character  If  more  teenagers  would  stand  up 
to  wrong  and  then  have  the  guts  to  say. 
"No."  to  what  they  deep  down  feel  is  wrong, 
then  there  would  be  fewer  dope  addicts,  car 
accidents,  motorcycle  accidents  and  the  like. 

When  teen-agers  realize  that  speeding  is 
wrong  and  smoking  and.  drinking  will  only 
harm  them,  when  they  can  say.  "No."  then 
maybe  they  can  get  the  freedom  they  "holler" 
for  so  much.  For  then  they  will  have  grown 
up,  and  the  older  generation  will  be  able 
to  trust  them. 
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MEMORIAL  DAY  MESSAGE.  1968,  BAY 
VILLAGE.  OHIO.  BY  THE  REVER- 
END JOHN  W.  OERTER 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OK    OHKi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 

Ml-.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speakei'.  it  was 
my  honor  to  .share  the  platfoiTn  at  Me- 
morial Day  ceremonies  in  Bay  Village, 
Ohio,  which  I  represent,  with  the  distin- 
U'uished  pastor  of  the  Bay  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Reverend  John  W.  Oerter. 

His  message  was  so  timely,  and  so 
beautifully  expre.ssed,  that  I  would  like 
to  share  it  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress. The  Reverend  Mr.  Oerter's  words 
have  deep  significance  for  all  Americans, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  make  them  a  part 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 
Memorial  Day  Message.  1968.  Bay  Village, 
Ohio 

( By  the  Reverend  John  W.  Oerter.  Bay 
Presbyterian  Church) 

Two  questions  are  appropriate  for  us  to 
ask  ourselves  on  this  occasion;  Why  do  we  go 
through  this  annual  ceremony,  and  what 
will  come  of  it? 

Does  a  little  marching,  do  a  few  speeches, 
make  us  feel  we  have  somehow  done  a  pa- 
triotic duty?  Are  we  trying  to  express  our 
thanks  to  those  who  c^n  no  longer  hear  us? 
Are  we  trying  to  reduce  our  guilt  that  we 
are  alive  when  some  our  age  are  gone  because 
they  gave  themselves  for  our  freedom?  Per- 
haps a  few  cling  to  the  futile  hope  that  the 
day's  oratory  will  somehow  generate  signif- 
icant momentum  toward  peace.  It  is  possible 
that  we  are  here  to  gain  some  new  dedica- 
tion to  those  high  and  elusive  ideals  to  which 
this  nation  is  theoretically  committed.  That's 
what  a  great  President  tried  to  do  when  he 
stood  in  a  cemetery  at  Gettysburg.  We  need 
to  do  this  because  we  can  so  easily  become 
submerged  in  our  private  plans,  partly  be- 
cause we  feel  there  is  so  little  we  can  do  that 
will  be  felt  in  the  great  movements  of  the 
world  community. 

One-hvindred  and  ninety-two  years  ago  the 
shots  were  fired  which  announced  with  stac- 
catto  authority  that  the  colonies  Intended 
to  be  a  nation.  Since  that  year  our  nation 
has  been  tested  by  seven  wars  and  is  now 
slogging  through  an  undeclared  war  which 
has  divided  our  people  as  no  other  ever  has. 
Our  nation  has  been  tested  by  depression  and 
fantastic  prosperity,  by  tensions  between 
labor  and  management,  and  political  parties 
which  have  often  accused  each  other  of  trea- 
son. It  has  continued  to  grow  until  it  Is  the 
wonder  of  the  modern  world,  admired,  envied 
and  feared  by  other  nations. 

Now  we  face  tests  as  crucial  as  any  we 
have  ever  faced.  It  is  still  necessary  for  us 
to  prove  that  we  are  dedicated  to  the  prop- 
osition that  all  men  are  created  equal.  We 


are  groping  for  a  gviideline  for  a  mission.  Wo 
are  powerful,  but  partly  paralyzed  by  Indeci- 
sion concerning  our  role  in  the  life  of  the 
world. 

These  times  are  something  like  those  in 
which  our  nation  was  born,  according  to  ihe 
description  of  Charles  Dickens  in  introducing 
The  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  "It  was  the  best  it 
times;  it  was  the  worst  of  times.  It  was  tlie 
age  of  wisdom;  It  was  the  age  of  foollshne.'::- 
It  was  the  epoch  of  belief;  it  was  the  eporii 
of  incredulity  It  was  the  sea.son  of  light;  ;' 
was  the  season  of  d.'irkne.<:s.  It  was  the  sprine; 
of  iiope;  it  was  the  winter  of  despair.  We  had 
everything  before  us;  we  had  nothing  before 
us." 

Today  we  are  threatened,  not  only  Ijy  an 
atomic  holocaust,  but  by  worldwide  restle.'^^- 
ness  which  breaks  out  in  protests  that  alwavs 
are  in  danger  of  moving  to  anarchy.  All  of 
this  without  the  strength  which  used  to  come 
from  commonly  held  beliefs. 

At  the  same  time  never  has  greater  hopp 
for  a  good  life  seemed  more  plausible.  If  m(xi- 
ern  technology  and  the  power  of  the  atom 
cotild  be  used  for  desallnization  of  sea  water, 
for  example,  the  ancient  dream  of  the 
prophet  could  come  true.  "The  desert  shall 
blossom  with  tlie  rose  .  .  ."  Not  only  the 
rose,  but  corn  and  cabbage,  beets  and  broc- 
coli, beans  and  bananas  to  feed  the  starviiit; 
of  the  world. 

Why  aren't  we  doing  this  at  a  faster  ai;fi 
more  dramatic  pace?  We  haven't  found  oin 
how  to  live  at  peace  and  in  the  spirit  of  mu- 
tual generosity.  The  problem  is  not  witli 
the  atom,  but  with  the  Adam.  Man  needs  to 
bo  redeemed.  This  is  a  day  for  each  of  us  fo 
examine  our  basic  commitments.  Let  each 
of  us  ask  himself.  "Do  I  have  a  religion  or 
philosophy  by  which  I  can  live  creatively 
and  for  which  I  would  die  if  necessary? 

There  are  enough  confused  people  in  the 
world,  enough  doubters,  enough  cynics  whu 
indulge  in  the  fantasy  that  they  can  live  a 
selfish  life  of  comfort  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  goes  down  the  drain.  We  need  believers, 
passionate  believers.  If  you  have  such  a  reli- 
gion or  philosophy  then  live  it  out  in  all  areas 
of  life.  If  yoti  don't  have  such  a  religion  or 
philosophy,  waste  no  time  in  looking  for  one 

This  rededlcation  of  ourselves  to  the  caus" 
of  peace  and  freedom  with  Justice  Is — it  seeni.s 
to  me — a  worthy  tribute  to  those  whom  we 
salute  today. 
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THEY  SERVED  AND  WERE  SERVED 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
launching  a  program  last  year  to  pro- 
vide our  returning  veterans  with  maxi- 
mum employment  assistance.  President 
John.son  said: 

These  veterans  h!ive  served  their  country 
well.  It  IS  only  right  that  their  country  serve 
them  as  well. 

In  communities  across  the  country, 
those  men  and  women  who  have  .sen'ed 
America  so  ably  in  the  Armed  Forces  are 
getting  a  w.de  range  of  assistance  from 
veterans  emploj'ment  representatives. 

Through  the  aid  of  their  Government, 
these  returning  veterans  are  being  placed 
in  jobs,  receiving  counseling,  and  beinu 
referred  to  training  or  educational  pro- 
grams. 

There  have  been  many  succe.ss 
stories — like  the  disabled  logger  who  be- 
came a  logging  supply  salesman  or  the 
amputee  catskinner  who  became  a  lealh- 
erworker.  And  there  are  many  others. 


To  illustrate  the  invaluable  employ- 
ment assistance  being  rendered  to  these 
valiant  Americans,  I  include  an  article 
from  the  Employment  Service  Review, 
"They  Served  and  Were  Served,"  into 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

They  Served  and  Were  Served 
)  By  Stanley  N,  Foged  ) 

"I  guess  I  broke  my  pick." 

That  was  the  comment  of  a  convalescing 
disabled  veteran  in  the  Portland,  Greg,  Vet- 
erans Administration  Hospital  to  a  local  of- 
tice  Veterans  Employment  Representative 
during  one  of  the  VER's  regular  hospital 
visits. 

This  veteran  was  talking  about  not  being 
able  to  go  back  to  his  job  of  many  years  as 
a  logger.  Tlie  .spinal  fusion  he  had  under- 
s;one  just  about  disqualified  him  for  any  Job 
in  a  logging  camp. 

The  VER.  Prank  Walley,  Jr..  of  the  Port- 
land Adult  Opportunity  Center,  talked  fur- 
ther with  this  patient,  who  soon  showed  he 
had  a  few  good  ideas  on  jobs  he  knew  he 
could  do  and  of  some  he  wasn't  so  sure  he 
could  handle. 

Out  of  this  experience  grew  an  idea,  then 
a  plan — the  convalescence  period,  just  before 
dl.scharge  irom  the  hospital,  would  be  an 
e.xcellent  time  for  disabled  patients  to  think 
about  and  make  plans  for  their  future  Jobs. 

.\nd  so.  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Soci.^l 
Service.  Volunteer  Service,  and  Psychological 
Service  units  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
hospital  administration,  the  first  'Job  Find- 
ing Techniques  Training  Session"  was  or- 
tranized. 

Each  session  is  attended  by  six  or  eight 
patients  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Waller. 
.-Appropriate  experts  from  the  hospital  and 
the  Employment  Service  are  called  in  as  re- 
quired. The  patients  are  encouraged  to  ex- 
press themselves  and  to  converse  on  their 
mutual  experiences  and  problems  so  that  all 
can  benefit.  The  main  purpose  of  the  group 
leader  is  to  answer  questions,  help,  guide, 
and  stimulate  discussion. 

This  program  is  now  in  full  swing  at  the 
Portla.id  VA  Hospital.  Popularity  of  the  ses- 
.-ions  has  been  responsible  for  increasing 
their  frequency  from  once  to  twice  a  month, 
and  plans  are  being  made  to  add  more  ses- 
sions. Followup  inquiries  to  ^he  more  than 
100  veteran  participants  brought  un'\nlmous 
agreement  that  the  sessions  were  helpful  in 
preparing  the  patients  for  their  .subsequent 
job  hunts.  And  there  are  success  stories,  too; 
The  logger  who  became  a  logging  supply 
salesman,  the  disabled  truckdrlver  who  took 
a  Job  as  a  truck  dispatcher,  the  amputee  cat- 
skinner who  became  a  leatherworker.  and 
many  more 

Not  all  veterans  who  need  assistance  are 
disabled.  Howard  W.  West.  State  VER  for  Illi- 
nois, tells  of  a  27-year-old  American  Indian 
\eteran  who  came  to  a  Chicago  Day  Labor 
Office  for  a  job  so  he  could  buy  the  tools  he 
needed  to  take  a  better,  skilled  Job.  He  was 
referred  to  the  local  VER.  who  learned  that 
;he  young  man  could  not  purchase  the 
needed  tools  on  time,  because  he  had  no  es- 
tablished credit.  The  VER  contacted  the  Up- 
town Indian  Center  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Cook  County  De- 
partment of  Public  Aid.  all  without  results. 
■\  call  to  the  credit  manager  of  Sears.  Roe- 
buck &  Co.  was  successful.  The  young  man 
v.-as  sent  there  for  an  interview  and  was 
crranted  S200  credit  to  buy  the  tools  and 
equipment,  and  the  company  gave  him  sev- 
eral articles  free  of  charge.  With  his  tools,  the 
young  Indian  was  then  placed  with  the  Mack 
Trtick  Co.,  where  he  Is  now  employed. 

Women  veterans,  although  not  in  such 
vast  numbers  as  the  men.  are  given  equal 
treatment  by  the  Veterans  Employment 
■Service.  State  VER  Robert  E.  Fecteau  of 
-Maine  relates  this  case;  A  young  female  vet- 
eran was  contacted  by  the  local  ofSce  during 
the   veteran's   followup   program.   When  she 
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came  Into  the  local  office,  she  was  quite  de- 
jected because  she  had  failed  to  find  a  job  as 

a  telephone  operator.  She  felt  she  was  well 
qualified  because  of  her  3  years'  experience 
In  this  work  in  the  .'\rmy.  She  had.  on  her 
own,  made  quite  a  few  applications  and 
visits  throughout  the  community  in  an  effort 
to  get  a  Job.  but  with  no  success.  The  area 
had  but  a  limited  number  of  opportunities 
in  this  field  of  work,  but  the  local  VER  de- 
cided to  try  some  Job  development  for  the 
young  lady.  He  called  the  local  hospital,  and 
the  personnel  director  agreed  to  interview 
the  girl — a  week  later  she  went  to  work  there 
as  a  switchboard  operator. 

Also  in  Maine,  a  small  upholstery  shop  is 
being  successfully  operated  by  a  50-year-old 
handicapped  veteran,  largely  through  efforts 
of  the  Employment  Service  and  cooperation 
of  other  Government  agencies.  Seemingly, 
this  man  had  just  about  everything  going 
against  him.  He  had  received  a  medical  dis- 
charge from  the  service  In  1942,  and  is  cer- 
tified ;50  [percent  disabled  on  the  basis  of 
neurosis  by  the  Veterans  Administration. 
He  was  a  rehabilitated  alcoholic  who  had 
been  under  j>sychiatrlc  treatment  for  2  years, 
with  medical  treatment  for  2  years  prior  to 
that.  So  it  was  with  great  doubt  that  he  was 
enrolled  in  an  MDTA  course  for  upholstering. 
But  he  completed  the  24  weeks  of  training, 
and  before  long  had  set  himself  up  in  busi- 
ness with  a  S500  loan  from  a  credit  imlon. 
But.  since  the  business  was  on  the  second 
floor,  in  a  poor  inilldlng  in  a  poor  part  of 
town,  underfinanced  and  understocked,  and 
lacked  a  truck  for  pickup  and  delivery,  by 
the  end  of  6  months  it  was  nearly  on  the 
rocks.  .Several  contacts  were  made  with  other 
agencies,  with  no  results,  and  finally  the 
local  bank  was  approached  for  a  loan  to 
finance  the  new  business.  The  bank  said  no, 
and  this  refusal  opened  the  way  for  a  request 
for  assistance  from  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. In  less  than  2  months  a  loan 
of  S2.500  was  delivered  in  person  by  an  SBA 
representative.  Tlie  business  was  saved,  is 
now  in  a  ground  floor  shop  In  a  better  loca- 
tion, and  is  flourishing. 

In  Pennsylvania.  Joseph  P.  Welsh.  State 
VER.  reports  this  case  among  others;  After 
24  years  with  the  .same  company,  a  World 
War  II  Purple  Heart  veteran  found  himself 
out  of  a  Job  wlien  the  company  transferred 
the  entire  activity  to  a  distant  city.  This 
veteran  had  considerable  self-confidence.  He 
had  been  a  senior  insurance  clerk  and  felt 
capable  of  stepping  into  a  similar  Job  without 
diffi.-^ulty.  However,  he  was  just  under  the 
magic  age  of  45,  when  many  companies  hesi- 
tate to  hire;  his  arm.  while  not  disabled,  did 
have  restricted  movement  because  of  the 
shell  fragment  wounds  he  had  received  In 
service.  So.  with  these  problems,  the  place- 
ment people  in  the  Clerical  and  I>rofessional 
Office  had  much  difficulty  in  locating  a  Job 
for  him. 

Finally,  it  was  decided  that  the  veteran 
should  take  an  MDTA  course  as  a  data  proc- 
essing technician,  lasting  a  year.  He  finished 
this  training  in  the  upper  io  percent  of  his 
class  and  was  eventually  placed  with  AUis- 
Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co.,  subject  to 
passing  a  physical  examination.  The  exam- 
ination turned  up  a  heretofore  unsuspected 
hernia.  Inasmuch  as  the  position  would  re- 
quire much  walking  and  standing,  such  a 
defect  would  be  disqualifying.  The  company 
proposed  that,  if  the  veteran  had  the  hernia 
corrected  by  surgery,  he  could  start  to  work 
after  being  released  from  the  hospital.  The 
veteran  did  this  and  was  eventually  put  to 
work  as  a  computer  program  trainee,  open- 
ing up  an  entire  new  field  of  work  for  him 

HE  came   to  say   "thanks" 

A  veteran  in  North  Dakota  has  returned 
to  the  local  VER  twice,  not  to  get  a  Job.  but 
to  say  "Thanks."  W.  M.  Williamson.  North 
Dakota  State  VER.  tells  the  story  of  this 
gratDful  young  -.eteran;  He  finished  the 
eighth  grade  in  a  one-room  rural  school  when 
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nearly  16.  and  the  only  job  he  could  get  was 
as  a  farm  laborer.  He  was  a  steady  and  con- 
scientious worker  who  wanted  to  do  better, 
but  he  was  never  able  to  break  out.  still 
earning  only  $200  a  month.  When  he  turned 
21.  he  was  married  and  still  struggling  at 
SI. 26  an  hour  Then  he  was  drafted  into  the 
Army,  where  he  became  a  lineman,  climbing 
poles  and  stringing  wire  in  Vietnam.  Three 
days  after  his  discharge  from  service  he  came 
into  the  local  office.  He  needed  a  job,  but  he 
knew  his  limited  education  was  a  handicap. 
However,  he  wanted  something  better  for  his 
family.  He  wanted  to  be  a  lineman  again,  but 
he  thought  that  here.  too.  they  wanted  only 
high  school  graduates.  The  local  VER  ar- 
ranged for  an  interview  at  the  local  power 
company  for  a  possible  job  as  apprentice 
lineman,  and  the  young  veteran  was  hired — 
In  a  job  with  a  future  and  a  living  wage. 

Two  North  Dakota  boys  were  started  on 
their  training  to  become  jovirneyman  car- 
penters through  the  efforts  of  the  local  office 
VER  In  the  Grand  Porks  office  of  the  Em- 
ployment Service.  Randall  was  a  high  school 
dropout  with  only  limited  work  experience  in 
tinskiUed  occupations.  While  in  the  Army,  he 
passed  his  General  Education  Development 
test  and  was  trained  as  a  wlreman.  He  felt 
his  only  pcssibllity  of  a  future  was  in  this 
area  of  work,  but  there  were  no  openings. 
David  had  worked  as  a  baker  prior  to  his 
Army  service  In  the  Army  he  was  trained  as 
a  clerk.  Neither  of  these  jobs  appealed  to 
him  Both  men  came  to  the  local  office  in 
Grand  Porks,  where  they  were  counseled  and 
tested  and  informed  of  the  varloxis  types  of 
training  available  to  them  Both  cho.se  ap- 
prenticeship training  In  carpentry,  although 
Randall  was  reluctant  tintll  he  was  assured 
he  would  not  be  the  only  beginner  of  his  age 
group  in  the  class.  Three  weeks  following 
the  ."Jtart  of  the  training,  the  local  VER 
visited  the  cl.ass.  He  found  both  veterans 
happy  with  their  choice  of  work,  and  the  in- 
structors assured  him  that  both  were  good 
students  and  would  make  competent  car- 
penters. 

It  happened  in  Birmingham,  and  James  C. 
Gates,  the  Alabama  VER.  tells  of  the  im- 
patient young  Negro  Vietnam  veteran  who 
came  in  expecting  to  criticize,  but  who  a 
month  later  was  all  praise  for  the  activities 
of  the  Youth  Opportunity  Center  and  his 
new  job  He  cr.me  to  the  iocal  office  on  No- 
-.ember  3,  1967  to  file  for  a  job  and  to  find 
out  about  his  .-jervicemen's  compensation 
prlvlleces.  After  his  claim  for  compensation 
was  taken  care  of.  he  was  interviewed  by  the 
local  VER.  who.  on  learning  the  veteran  had 
been  a  medical  corpsman.  suggested  referral 
to  a  number  of  local  hospitals.  He  went  first 
to  the  local  VA  hospital  where  he  filled  otii 
an  application  as  a  nurse's  assistant  This 
took  up  most  of  the  day.  and  .still  there  was 
no  job.  He  went  home  and  wrote  a  letter  of 
complaint  to  the  Department  of  Labor.  <rlt- 
icizlng  the  lack  of  Information  available.  He 
didn't  realize  that  possible  jobs  had  to  tie 
searched  out.  developed.  In  a  lew  days,  the 
"i'outh  Opportunity  Center  called  him  in  for 
further  counseling  and  cave  him  the  General 
.'Aptitude  Test  Battery.  Then  an  opening  was 
developed  at  the  University  of  Alabama  Hos- 
pital as  a  nurse's  assistant  He  was  referred, 
and  en  December  4  .started  work  there.  The 
hospital  personnel  officer  suggested  he  take 
advantage  of  in-service  and  academic  train- 
ing available  at  the  University  Center.  Later, 
this  doubting,  impatient  veteran  had  a 
chance  to  praise  the  YOC  and  his  new  job 
as  one  of  five  YOC  youths  .speaking  before 
the  chamber  of  commerce. 

TRAINEES    AND    THEN    PARTNERS 

A  recent  news  letter  from  the  Colorado 
Department  of  Employment  reveals  a  suc- 
cess story  In  which  a  36-year-old  veteran  of 
the  Air  Force  In  Korea  and  a  45-year-old 
World  War  II  veteran  vre  helped  by  MDTA 
training  in  coin-machine  repair,  and  became 
partners  in  business.  They  visited  the  local 
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Employment  Service  office  In  Greeley,  saying 
they  would  like  to  attend  the  24-weelc  course 
In  coin-machine  repair  in  Denver,  but  they 
couldn't  afford  the  tuition  costs.  After  In- 
vestigation. Joseph  P  Evanoskl.  State  VER 
for  Colorado,  was  able  to  enter  them  In  the 
course  under  MDTA  In  January  1967.  Later, 
they  inquired  about  possibly  buying  the 
school,  and  the  owner  was  willing  to  sell 
They  formed  a  corporation  and  after  some 
months  were  proprietors  of  the  school.  In  the 
next  few  months,  they  were  able  to  double 
their  business  and  now  have  plans  for  further 
expansion  The  coin-machine  repair  field  Is 
expanding  rapidly  and  many  now  In  the 
field  are  ready  for  retirement  The  school  now 
has  students  from  10  States  and  Canada,  and 
has  received  Job  orders  from  as  far  away  as 
Saigon.  Guam.  South  Africa,  and  -Alaska. 
These  two  men  were  transformed  from  In- 
secure. mlddle-age<'  workers  to  men  with  a 
good  productive  future  through  a  combina- 
tion of  the  Einployment  Service.  MDTA.  and 
their  own  desires  to  achieve  a  secure  future. 

Part-time  work  can  be  helpful,  too.  as  is 
shown  in  this  story  related  by  Walter  S. 
Carlson.  State  VER  for  Minnesota  Steve,  a 
21-year-old  just  released  from  the  Marines, 
had  a  sef\-fce  occupation  as  a  closed  circuit 
television  operator  .and  technician.  His  ar- 
rival at  the  local  office  coincided  with  a  dis- 
cussion in  the  psychology  department  of  the 
St.  Cloud  \'A  Hospital  concerning  the  need 
for  Just  such  a  closed-circuit  TV  system  op- 
erator and  technician  In  that  department. 
Steve  was  sent  for  an  interview  with  Dr 
Gordon  Henley  and  was  hired  to  start  work 
the  next  dav  He  works  20  hours  or  more  a 
week,  and  since  January  he  has  been  attend- 
ing St  Cloud  State  College. 

The  foregoing  are  only  a  few  representative 
cases  from  around  the  coimtry  Veterans 
come  in  dally  to  the  local  VER's  for  assistance 
in  getting  Jobs.  Some  get  Jobs,  others  need 
further  counseling,  and  still  others  require 
training  or  addltonal  education  to  make 
them  employable.  There  is  no  average  case: 
some  are  able  bodied,  others  are  disabled— 
physically  or  mentally  or  both  They  vary  in 
age  from  17  tc  60.  But  whoever  the  Individual 
Is,  the  local  VER  ;,lves  the  services  that  are 
needed  and  gains  the  cooperation  of  other 
local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies  for  what- 
ever services  .are  available.  Sometimes,  it 
may  seem  there  is  a  bit  of  a  Houdinl  in  each 
local  VER — it  all  helps. 

RICHARD    ROVERES    ARTICLE   ONE 
OF  FINEST  PIECES  ON  ITETNAM 


HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNECTICtTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  submit  for  the  reading  of  my  col- 
leagues one  of  the  finest  pieces  on  Viet- 
nam which  I  have  seen  in  a  long  time. 
The  essay  is  by  Richard  Rovere  and  is 
entitled  "Reflections:  Half  Out  of  Our 
T:ee." 

Mr.  Rovere  reviews  our  role  in  the 
Pacific  since  before  World  War  n  and 
on  through  the  Korean  war  to  our  pres- 
ent efforts  in  Vietnam.  While  relating  our 
present  commitment  to  those  we  have 
entjaged  in  in  the  past,  he  looks  at  what 
a  precipitous  withdrawal  would  mean 
in  terms  of  the  world's  balance  of  power 
and  our  role  in  tomorrows  world.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  American  people 
must  give  great  consideration  to  Viet- 
nam in  the  context  of  our  long-term  his- 
tory as  well  as  to  the  immediate  burdens 
it  imposes. 

Finally.  Mr.  Rovere  questions  how 
much  longer  the  American  people  will 
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support  the  efforts  required  by  Vietnam 
and  by  our  role  as  leader  of  the  free 

world. 

Mr.  Rovere's  demanding  and  brilliant 
article  from  the  October  28,  1967.  issue 
of  the  New  Yorker,  follows: 

RErLEcnoNs:   Half  Oct  of  Odr  Tree 

"This  Is  not  1948:  L.  B.  J.  Is  not  Harry 
Truman;  and  Vietnam  Is  not  Korea." — From 
an  editorial  In  the  New  Republic.  September 
30.  1967. 

So  say  the  liberal  doves — or  at  least  some 
among  them  who  were  adult  and  articulate 
in  1948  and  1950  and  who  must  somehow 
square  past  and  present.  The  younger  dissi- 
dents need  not  trouble  their  minds  or  their 
consciences  about  what  went  on  in  the  Dark 
Ages,  but  those  over  thirty-five  or  forty  must 
in  one  way  or  another  confront  certain 
moral.  p)olitlcal.  and  intellectual  problems 
created  for  them  by  the  views  they  held  two 
decades  ago.  Consistency  may  be  a  mean 
virtue,  but  many  people  prize  it  highly  and 
go  to  remarkable  lengths  to  show  others  and 
themselves  that  they  possess  it. 

It  Is  always  easier  to  deny  than  to  estab- 
lish the  validity  of  any  given  historical 
analogy.  If  history  really  repeated  Itself.  Its 
study  would  be  at  once  boring  and  terrify- 
ing. But  analogy  can  have  a  limited  validity 
and  can.  like  metaphor,  yield  and  enrich  in- 
sights. Moreover,  where  a  denial  is  so  flat  and 
emphatic,  it  Is  advisable  to  take  a  close,  hard 
look.  Why  should  anyone  insist  that  "this  Is 
not  1948"?  People  are  capable  of  keeping 
track  of  the  years  without  assistance.  Why 
bring  up  1948  Instead  of  1964  or  1952 — or,  for 
that  matter,  1776?  Why  not  say  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  Isn't  Calvin  Coolidge  or  the  Shah 
of  Iran,  and  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  isn't 
the  Mexican  War  or  the  Wars  of  the  Roses? 
Clearly,  the  two  years,  the  two  men.  and  the 
two  sets  of  events  that  are  mentioned  to- 
gether have,  or  appear  to  have,  something 
in  common.  There  Is.  as  it  hapf>ens.  one 
quite  striking  way  in  which  Presidential 
politics  today  very  much  resembles  the  Presi- 
dential politics  of  1948.  Then,  as  now.  many 
liberal  Democrats  wished  very  much  to  be 
rid  of  a  liberal  Democratic  President.  Though 
in  the  end  most  of  them  probably  voted  for 
Harry  Truman  against  Thomas  E.  Dewey, 
a  few  .'supported  that  year's  "peace"  candi- 
date— Henry  A.  Wallace,  who  had  recently 
resigned  the  editorship  of  the  Nezc  Re- 
public— and  others,  early  in  the  year,  had 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  get  the  Democratic 
Party  to  dump  Truman  and  name  as  Its 
candidate  the  then  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
United  States  Army,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
(Improbable  as  it  sounds.  General  Eisen- 
hower might  be  described  as  the  Robert 
Kennedy  of  1948.  General  Eisenhower  de- 
clined to  become  involved,  although  It  is 
said  that  when  he  was  approached  on  this 
matter  by  some  leaders  of  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  his  response  was  that 
he  would  consider  accepting  the  Democratic 
nomination  if  he  could  get  the  Republican 
one  as  well.)  True,  the  motives  of  the  1948 
liberals  were  quite  different  from  those  that 
spur  today's  liberals  into  disowning  Johnson 
and  contemplating  support  for  a  conserva- 
tive Republican,  provided  he  is  less  of  a  hawk 
than  the  President.  The  dump-Truman  peo- 
ple did  not  hate  the  then  President,  they 
merely  scorned  him  and  feared  that  the 
Democratic  Party  could  not  win  with  him: 
what  the  dump-Johnson  people  fear  is  pre- 
cisely the  opposite — a  Democratic  victory 
t'nat  would  keep  the  despised  Incumbent  In 
office.  The  dump-Truman  people,  like  every- 
one else,  believed  the  opinion  polls,  and  they 
didn't  want  to  be  stuck  with  a  loser:  the 
dump-Johnson  liberals,  also  with  an  eye 
on  the  polls,  don't  want  to  be  stuck  with  a 
winner. 

"LBJ  Is  not  Harry  Truman."  In  many  ways, 
the  two  men  are  as  different  as  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  William  Howard  Taft.  Johnson  Is  a 
consummate  politician;  Truman  was  only  a 
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persevering  one.  Truman  was  as  artless  as 
Johnson  Is  artful.  Truman  was  generally 
candid,  and  Johnson  seems  a  compulsive  dis- 
sembler. One  could  go  on.  Truman's  foreign 
policy  was  widely  admired  and  more  often 
than  not  was  succeesful,  but  In  domestic 
p>ollcy  he  never  got  anywhere:  Johnson  has 
done  quite  well  with  domestic  policy,  but  his 
foreign  p>olicy  may  lead  us  all  to  disaster. 
Still,  Johnson  in  late  1967  has  more  in  com- 
mon with  Truman  In  1948  than  the  hos- 
tility of  some  of  the  same  liberals.  Both  were 
once  Democratic  senators  and  Vice-Presi- 
dents. Each  took  office  upxDn  the  death  of  a 
beloved  predecessor.  Johnson.  like  Truman, 
has  never  been  a  child  of  the  Establishment 
Prom  the  Eastern  liberals'  point  of  view 
both  came  from  the  wrong,  or  South,  side  of 
the  tracks.  Both  had  meager,  or  at  least  lui- 
fashlonable,  schooling.  Both  have  rather 
coarse  manners  and  offend  by  indelicacy  of 
speech.  (Liberals.  I  have  no  doubt,  consider 
themselves  large-minded  people,  concemerl 
vlth  principles,  not  personalities.  Some  are 
large-minded,  others  not.  If  Kennedy  had 
lived,  he  might  at  some  point  have  called  ,i 
halt  to  the  escalation  he  began.  He  might 
even  have  found  a  way  to  get  us  out  of  Viet- 
nam altogether.  If  he  had  lived  and.  as  .seems 
to  me  entirely  possible,  found  no  better  solu- 
tion than  Johnson's,  then,  of  course,  he 
would  have  faced  today  mtich  the  kind  of  op- 
position that  John.son  faces.  But  I  cannot 
help  believing  that  It  would  have  been  some- 
what less  widespread  and  more  restrained 
against  a  Commander-in-Chief  who  was  i 
Harvard  man  with  uncommon  wit,  intel- 
lectual poise,  a  passion  for  excellence,  and 
gallantry  of  manner.  Kennedy  Just  might 
have  managed  to  run  a  slightly  more  tasteful 
and  elegant  war.l  But  the  relevant  thing 
i?  that  Johnson  Is.  as  Truman  was.  a  liberal 
Democratic  President  of  the  United  States  in 
serious  trouble  on  almost  every  front 

Though  Truman  failed  where  Johnson  has 
more  or  less  succeeded,  and  vice  versa,  their 
policies  are  very  similar,  causing  them  to 
make  the  same  enemies.  Truman  astonished 
everyone — including,  I  have  always  believed, 
himself— by  winning  In  1948,  and  the  lib- 
erals, some  of  whom  now  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten that  they  ever  opposed  him.  were 
gratified  at  being  spared  a  Dewey  Adminis- 
tration. A  year  and  a  half  later,  we  were  ;it 
war  In  Korea.  There  was  some  opposition  to 
our  intervention,  but  most  of  it  came  from 
Isolationists,  like  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  and 
Herbert  Hoover.  Little  of  it  came  from  the 
liberals.  Wayne  Morse.  J.  William  Fulbrlght. 
.Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr..  and  J.  Kenneth'  Gal- 
braith  all  had  the  public  ear  in  those  days, 
but  none  of  these  men  were  critical  of  our 
Involvement — and  neither,  it  may  be  well  to 
say.  was  I.  who  now  share  with  them  a  dis- 
approval of  our  Vietnam  policy.  They  were 
in  varying  degrees  enthusiastic  in  their  sup- 
port of  the  Korean  war.  even  when  General 
MacArthur.  with  the  full  backing  of  his 
American  superiors  and  with  a  special  man- 
date from  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, escalated  the  war  by  Invading  North 
Korea — a  step  that  is  held  by  most  historians 
to  have  brought  the  Chinese  into  the  war. 
lit  was  believed  by  some  at  the  lime  that 
the  real  cause  of  the  Chinese  belligerence  in 
Korea  was  our  support  of  Chiang  Kai-shek 
on  Formosa.  Before  our  armies  went  north. 
there  had  been  quite  explicit — though,  of 
course,  ignored — announcements  of  a  Chi- 
nese intention  of  Intervening.)  There  was. 
to  be  sure,  severe  criticism,  largely  led  by 
liberi..ls.  of  MacArthur's  subsequent  politick- 
ing for  further  escalation,  but  that  came 
after,  not  before.  Administration  policy  had 
led  to  a  greatly  widened  war.  MacArthur's 
original  move  north — surely  analogous  to  an 
invasion  of  North  Vietnam  today — was  re- 
garded as  an  altogether  legitimate  pursuit 
of  altogether  legitimate  war  aims. 

"Vietnam  is  not  Korea.  '  They  are  two 
thousand  miles  apart  and  considerably  dif- 
ferent In  climate,  terrain,  and  demography. 
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Both,  however,  are  relatively  small  and  un- 
derdeveloped Asian  countries  partitioned  Into 
a  Communist  North  and  a  non-Commvmlst 
South  by  International  agreements  In  the 
making  of  which  they  had  no  voice.  Both 
abut  China,  both  are  peninsular,  and  both 
have  long  histories  of  colonial  occupation 
and  oppression.  Each  has  been  the  site  of 
large-scale  warfare,  with  the  United  States 
m  each  ca.se  Intervening  to  assist  the  antl- 
Communlst  government  of  the  Southern  re- 
gion, and  with  China  assisting — on  a  very 
large  scale  in  Korea  and  on  what  is  still 
a  .small  scale  in  Vietnam — the  Communist 
regime  In  the  North.  There  are  other  paral- 
lels and.  of  course,  many  divergencies.  Of 
the  latter,  all  but  one— the  very  different 
relationships  of  Korea  in  1950  and  Vietnam 
today  to  .Soviet  and  Chinese  power — seem 
to  me  to  bear  only  lanitentially  on  the  sound- 
ness of  our  present  policy  and  the  consist- 
ency of  liberal  thinking  In  any  considera- 
tion of  these  matters,  we  must.  I  think,  begin 
with  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  ihe  two 
countries  are  on  the  same  continent.  In  both 
ca.ses.  United  States  policy  toward  Asia  has 
been  at  l.ssue  This  has  been  the  key  to  the 
thinking  of  one  American  liberal.  Walter 
lippmann,  who  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  In  the  public  record  proof  positive 
of  his  own  consistency.  Long  before  we  be- 
came involved  in  the  Kor?an  war.  Lippmann 
was  arguing  that  this  country  had  no  busi- 
ness whatever  deploying  its  troops  on  the 
mainland  of  Asia.  At  the  time  cf  K'-.rea.  he 
said  That  we  should  be  involved,  if  at  all. 
only  as  a  sea  and  air  p^wer.  and  he  has  been 
saying  the  .>-ame  thing  about  Vietnam  for 
several  years.  In  this,  he  is  only  invoking 
an  established  (though  perhaps  today  dis- 
established! American  doctrine,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  doctrine  was  briefly  In 
force  even  after  President  Truman  and  his 
advi.sers  had  committed  us  to  the  defense  of 
South   Korea  on  June  25,   1950. 

Though  it  tends  to  be  forgotten  now.  tho.se 
who— in  Blair  House,  on  that  imijortant 
date— agreed  that  we  ought  to  Intervene  had 
In  mind  giving  the  South  Koreans  only  such 
support  as  our  Navy  and  Air  Force  could 
supply.  And  for  three  doys  that  was  all  we 
gave.  It  was  not  until  President  Tnunan  was 
personally  assured  that  General  MacArthur. 
who  had  been  up  to  then  a  le.iding  member 
of  the  Lippm-iiin  school  (he  h.id  once  said 
that  .'nyone  who  advocated  the  u^e  of  our 
ground  forces  in  Asia  "ought  to  have  his  head 
examined"),  had  changed  his  mind  that  he 
assented  to  the  historic  shift  in  policy.  In 
Vietnam  we  have  again  tested  the  uisdom 
of  the  doctrine  abandoned  seventeen  years 
ago.  and  to  some  Its  continuing  essential 
soundness  has  again  been  demonstrated.  But 
a  much  larger  question  is  whether  we  have 
any  business  entering  any  Asian  wars  with 
any  kind  of  American  power.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  anyone  could  m.iintain  thrt  it 
was  morally  right  to  enter  the  one  Asian 
war  in  1950  and  is  morally  wrong  to  be  :n 
the  other  one  today.  A  more  valid  argument 
can  be  offered  on  the  E;rotind  that  what 
makes  the  one  Intervention  defensible  and 
the  other  indefensible  is  that  In  the  interval 
between  the  two  v.ars  what  we  once  cilled 
"international  Communism"  h.''S  been  shown 
to  be  nonexistent  What  in  1950  appeared  to 
be  "monolithic"  Is  now  revealed  as  "poly- 
centric."  This  is  an  enormously  Important 
■'tnd  highly  relevant  development,  but  It  does 
not  really  alter  the  ba.sic  question  of  what 
our  role  in  Asia  should  be.  Even  if  no  Com- 
munist powers  had  been  involved  in  either 
ca.=e.  or  If  the  ally  of  one  Northern  regime 
had  been  Communist  and  the  allv  of  the 
other  had  been  anti-Communist,  it  would 
still  be  necessary  to  decide  how  much  re- 
sponsibility this  country  should  assume  for 
a  balance  of  power  In  Asia. 

Do  we.  as  a  people,  have  any  morally  or 
politically  legitimate  concern  with  the" po- 
litical order  In  Asia?  If  we  say  no — or  say 
perhaps,    but    not    to    the    point    of    using 
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force—  then  we  simply  have  to  ask  ourselves 
what  on  earth  we  were  doing  in  Korea  sev- 
enteen years  ago.  and  even  what  we  were 
fighting  the  Japanese  about  twenty-five 
years  ago  (It  will  not  do  to  say  that  they 
attacked  us  at  Pearl  Harbor.  That  wovild  not 
have  happened  if  our  foreign  policy  had  not 
seemed  a  threat  to  theirs.)  For.  beyond  all 
the  talk  about  Fascism  and  Imperialism  and 
Communism  and  democracy  and  self-deter- 
mination, the  basic  reality  Is  that,  for  bad 
reasons  or  good,  the  United  States  has  In- 
creasingly, through  most  of  this  century, 
been  throwing  its  weight  around  In  Asia  to 
create  or  maintain  a  political  order  that 
several  American  governments  have  decided 
Is  best  for  the  United  States  and  possibly 
best  fi^r  Asia  I  happen  to  think  we  would 
all  be  far  better  off  if  this  decision  had  never 
been  taken  by  anyone,  but  it  was  taken^ 
and  not  by  Lyndon  Johnson  in  late  1963  or 
early  1964  The  balance  of  power- that  is 
what  our  three  Asian  wars  have  been  alxiut, 
and  we  might  as  well  state  the  rest  of  this 
proposition,  which  is  that  this  is  what  all 
foreign  policy  is  and  almost  always  has  been 
about.  If  we  ask  our.selves  why  we  shouldn't 
leave  the  balance  of  jxjwer  in  .Asia  to  the 
Asians,  we  might  as  well  reopen  the  question 
of  whether  we  have,  or  ever  had.  any  busi- 
ness messing  about  with  the  balance  of 
power  m  Europe  or  anywhere  else  In  the 
world  or  the  co.smos  I  can  think  'if  several 
quite  comuelling  arguments  for  having  dit- 
ferent  European  and  Asian  policies,  oux  I 
cannot  see  how  the  war  In  Vietnam  can  be 
regarded  as  some  new  and  lamentable  de- 
parture from  established  policy.  Rather,  it 
appears  to  me  an  application  of  established 
policy  that  has  miscarried  so  dre-^dfully  that 
we  must  h>egin  examining  not  Just  the  case 
at  hand  but  the  whole  works.  If  this  is 
where  our  foreign  policy  lands  us,  then  we 
had  better  settle  among  ourselves  whether 
the  policy  is.  or  ever  was,  any  good,  and  even 
whether  we  ought  to  have  any  foreign  policy 
at  all. 

For  most  liberals,  the  real  clincher  is 
that,  as  they  see  It  now.  In  Korea  v.'e  op- 
posed an  !'Ct  f;f  clear  and  premeditated  ag- 
gression carried  out  by  an  army  crossing  an 
International  boundary  and  seeking  to  an- 
nex  by  force  the  territory  on  the  other  side, 
whereas  In  Vietnam  we  are  Interfering  In 
what  is  c.s.sentially  a  civil  war.  with  the 
forces  we  oppose  consisting  of  Indigenous 
rebels  There  is  something  in  this,  but,  In 
my  view,  very  little,  and  nothing,  certainly, 
to  destroy  the  str»ngth  of  the  analogy  In 
Korea,  It  was  plainly  a  matter  of  troops 
from  the  North  marching  into  the  South 
The  people  in  the  Southern  war  yones 
seemed  to  feel  very  little  sympathy  for  the 
invaders,  whereas  In  Vietnam  the  Vletcong 
guerrillas  and.  possibly  to  a  lesser  extent. 
the  retjulars  from  the  North  have  a  eood 
deal  of  support.  But  this  hardly  demon- 
strates that  one  Is  a  civil  war  and  the  other 
was  not  Koreans  foueht  Koreans  in  Korea. 
as  Vietnamese  are  fighting  Vietnamese  in 
Vietnam.  In  each  case,  the  issue  was  control 
of  the  Southern  territory  and  unification  of 
the  country.  In  each  case,  the  contested  area 
has  been  part  of  the  homeland  of  people 
wit'n  a  more  or  less  common  history.  In- 
deed, one  can  argue  that  the  partition  of 
Vietnam  Into  Northern  and  Southern  re- 
gions has  greater  historical  Justification 
than  the  similar  partition  of  Korea  Many 
historians  maintain  that  the  cultural  and 
political  differences  between  North  and 
South  in  Vietnam  are  larcre  and  ancient 
ones,  difficult  to  resolve  under  one  govern- 
ment "Bv  1620."  according  to  John  T.  Mc- 
Allster.  Jr  .  a  Princeton  atithorlty  on  South- 
east Asia,  writing  In  World  Politic.i  for  Janu- 
ary. 1967.  "the  system  had  succumbed  to 
regional  pressures,  and  Vietnam  h.id  be- 
come divided  into  two  warring  states.  liter- 
ally separated  by  a  wall  built  across  the 
width  of  the  country  at  the  eighteenth  par- 
allel near  the  town  of  Dong  Hoi,  north  of 
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Hu^."  This  seventeenth-century  antl-lnfll- 
tratlon  barrier,  McAUster  goes  on,  was  "con- 
structed by  the  leaders  of  the  southern 
faction,  the  Nguyen  family,  |and|  rose  to 
a  height  of  eighteen  leet.  .  .  .|In)  1672  It 
proved  strong  enough  to  withstand  a  major 
military  test  by  the  northern  faction  under 
the    generalship   of    the   Trinh    family." 

Korea  had  known  partitions  since  108  BC 
Nevertheless,  Edwin  O  Relscliauer  WTltes 
that  it  "Is  a  more  homogeneous  national  unit 
than  are  most  of  the  countries  of  South 
Asia."  As  for  the  "lx)undary"  at  the  Thirty- 
eighth  Parallel  In  Korea,  though  It  had  been 
proposed  as  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
Russian  and  Japanese  spheres  of  influence 
following  the  war  In  1905.  the  State  Depart- 
ment used  to  describe  It  as  a  "fortuitous 
line  resulting  from  the  exigencies  of  war  " 
Secreuiry  of  State  James  Byrnes  had  In  1947 
called  it  "a  military  convenience  ■'  In  any 
event.  Americans  should  be  the  last  people 
to  say  that  a  civil  war  is  not  a  civil  war  when 
It  is  primarily  regional  in  character  or  can 
more  or  less  accurately  be  described  as  a  War 
Between   the  States. 

In  his  forthcoming  "Memoirs:  1925-1950." 
George  F  Kennan,  who  was  director  of  the 
State  Department's  Policy  Planning  Staff 
until  late  In  1949,  writes  of  Korea.  "This  was, 
finally,  a  civil  conflict,  not  an  international 
one:  and  the  term  'aggression'  in  the  usual 
internationtil  sense  was  as  misplaced  here 
as  It  was  to  be  later  In  the  case  of  Vietnam." 
Kennan  nevertheless  approved  our  Interven- 
t'on — Indeed,  thouizht  it  an  Inescapable  duty. 
Until  the  end  of  the  war,  Korea  had  been  a 
Japane.<^e  coloiiv.  We  .iccepted  the  Japanese 
surrender  in  the  Southern  zone.  But  In  1950. 
he  says.  "There  was  as  yet  no  peace  treaty 
with  Jap:in  to  define  IKorea'sl  future  status. 
We  had  a?cepted  the  responsibilities  of  mili- 
tary occupation  in  South  Korea,  and  the 
fact  that  we  had  withdrawn  our  own  combat 
forces  did  not  mean,  m  the  ccintimied  ab- 
sence of  a  Japanese  peace  treaty,  that  tliese 
rf-sonns'billties  were  terminated  We  hnd 
a  p)erfect  right  to  Intervene,  on  the  ba"=ls 
of  our  position  as  occupying  power.  t<5  assure 
the  preservation  of  order  In  this  territory," 
Here  is  a  distinction  between  the  two  wars 
that  Is  also  nn  Import-ant  difference. 

Kennan — who.  Incidentally,  opposed  the 
bombing  of  North  Korea,  as  today  he  opposes 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam — felt  that  we 
should  have  gone  ahead  in  Korea  without 
bringing  In  the  United  Nations,  whose  In- 
volvement, as  he  «^aw  it,  itself  became  a  cause 
of  heightened  tensions  Most  of  today's  older 
doves,  however,  maintain  that  the  backing 
of  the  U.N.  gave  the  earlier  war  the  legiti- 
macy that  the  pre.sent  one  lacks  Few  things 
about  the  situation  in  which  we  now  find 
ourselves  should  give  tis  more  '-oncern  than 
the  fact  that  today  we  clearly  do  not  enjoy 
the  good  opinion  of  mtfh  of  mankind  But 
if  the  truth  Is  to  be  told,  we  didn't  enjoy  it 
in  the  errlv  fifties,  either.  The  U.N  support 
was  largely  lllu.sory  and  came  about  through 
dumb  luck.  The  Russians  had  absentmind- 
edly — and  providentially,  from  otir  point  of 
view — boycotted  the  U.N  Security  Council, 
and  were  thus  unable  to  veto  tlie  re-olution 
of  support.  Had  there  been  a  Russian  veto, 
the  United  States  would  have  gone  ahead 
without  UN  support.  We  were  already  in 
the  war. 

Furthermore,  the  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion was  something  less  than  an  unequivocal 
call  to  arms.  It  called  for  a  cease-fire  and 
a.sked  UN  metnbers  to  "render  every  as.slst- 
ance"  In  bringing  one  to  pass  In  a  book  on 
the  war  published  In  1951  (orieinally  issued 
as  "The  General  and  the  President"  and  re- 
issued in  1965  as  "The  MacArthur  Contro- 
versy"). Arthur  Schlesinger.  Jr  .  and  I  WTOte, 
"By  putting  the  broadest  possible  construc- 
tion on  this,  the  President  was  able  to  say 
that  his  decision  was  in  ftirtherance  of 
United  Nations  policy.  This  claim  gave  rise 
to  a  wrangle  that  still  goes  on  in  law  schools  " 
Though  Dean  Rusk  Is  no  doubt  right  In  say- 
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Ing  that  "the  proportion  of  non-United 
States  forces  !n  South  Vietnam  Is  greater 
than  [that  of]  non-United  States  forces  in 
Korea."  we  did  have  a  good  deal  more  ap- 
proval In  1950  than  we  have  in  1967.  But  most 
of  It  came  in  the  form  of  talk.  Even  those 
nations.  like  England,  that  gave  us  some 
military  assl?tance  were  scared  stiff  that  we 
might  lead  them  Into  a  world  war.  and  kept 
beseeching  us  to  get  out  of  Korea  on  the  best 
terms  we  could — which,  in  the  end.  was 
what  we  did. 

The  Communist  nations  and  the  radical 
parties  everywhere  accused  us,  as  they  do 
today,  of  conducting  an  impenall.«;t  crusade. 
If  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  in  some  sense  "im- 
perialist." as  so  many  Americans  have  come 
to  believe,  so  was  the  war  in  Korea.  In  any 
event,  the  ultimate  soundness  of  a  policy  is 
not  to  be  determined  by  who  supports  it  and 
who  does  not  This  is  particularly  the  case 
when,  as  in  the  U  N..  the  count  is  of  nation 
states.  The  fact  that  a  majority  of  General 
Assembly  members  has  regularly  opposed 
the  admission  of  mainland  China  does  not 
lend  any  moral  or  political  force  to  the  wis- 
dom of  mainland  China's  exclusion.  The  fact 
that  the  Organization  of  American  States 
voted  overwhelmingly  support,  ex  po>-f  facto, 
of  the  American  intervention  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  in  1965  has  never  been  regarded 
M  an  acceptable  sanction  for  the  dispatch  of 
troops. 

In  Korea,  as  in  Vietnam,  our  intervention 
was  undertaken  on  the  President's  initiative. 
War  was  never  declared  by  Congress.  Tru- 
man lacked  even  as  questionable  a  mandate 
as  the  one  that  Congress  gave  Johnson  in 
the  1964  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution.  Dean 
Rusk  can  lecture  congressmen  today  about 
our  obligations  under  the  3EATO  treaty,  but 
the  treaty  had  not  even  been  thought  of  in 
Dean  Acheson's  day.  Yet  I  pick  up  an  anti- 
war manifesto  signed  by  many  people  who 
to  my  certain  knowledge  favored  the  Korean 
intervention  nnd  find  them  sartng  that  be- 
cause "Congress  has  not  declared  a  war.  as 
required  bv  the  Constitution."  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  "un-Constitutional  and  Illegal." 
For  my  part.  I  would  be  happy  if  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  the  war  un-Consticutional 
next  Monday  morning. 

Bu:  I  cannot  imagine  a  theory  of  the  war 
or  of  the  Constitution  that  would  hold  our 
presence  in  Vie'nam  to  be  in  violation  of  our 
fundamental  law  and  would  not  require  the 
same  judgment  on  our  earlier  presence  in 
Kore.!.  Nor  can  I  see  that  it  would  make 
much  difference  if  Congress  did  declare  the 
e.xlstence  of  a  state  of  war  or  If  the  Supreme 
Court  certified  the  carnage  as  Constitutional. 
Can  any  legislature  turn  an  unjust  cause  into 
a  Just  one  by  .in  observance  of  due  process? 
Slavery  was  '•Constitutional"  until  it  was 
smashed  m  a  w.ir  of  dubious  Constitutlonal- 
iry  The  signers  of  this  anti-war  manifesto 
were  brought  together  by.  they  say.  a  com- 
mon desire  to  assist  young  men  in  avoiding 
conscription.  A  worthy  purpose  it  may  well 
be.  but  the  draft  is  legal;  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  has  been  in  force  for  twenty-seven 
years,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  yet  to 
strike  it  down.  Such  sticklers  for  law  might 
aSnsider  turning  themselves  in  for  sedition 
and  conspir-Tcy  I  rtnd  the  names  of  some  of 
them  also  attaclied  to  an  appeal  calling  upon 
other  citizens  to  Join  them  and  Henry  David 
Thoreau — part  of  whose  "Civil  Disobedience" 
is  used  as  the  manifesto  for  this  particular 
group — in  withholding  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  that  part  of  their  taxes 
which,  by  their  calculations,  "is  being  used 
to  finance  the  war."  The  income-tax  laws  are 
at  least  .\s  legal  and  Constitutional  as  Se- 
lective Service  Thoreau  didn't  want  to  help 
pay  for  the  Mexican  War.  which  may  have 
been,  .as  he  passionately  believed  it  was,  im- 
moral, but  it  was  certainly  not  illegal  or  un- 
constitutional. Anyway,  a  "legal"  war  is  a 
legal  fiction. 

The  rhetoric  of  politics  Is  always  oppor- 
tunistic. But  war.  which  debases  all  dis- 
course, makes  it  worse.  The  opportunism  of 
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the  doves  Is  no  more  to  be  censured  than 
that  of  anyone  else.  If  I  could  stop  the  war 
by  talking.  I  would  not  mind  talking  non- 
sense or  telling  a  few  lies.  I  have  brought  up 
the  whole  question  of  the  Korea-Vietnam 
analogy  because  I  think  it  is  important  for 
all  of  us  to  see  that  there  have  been  some 
profound  changes  in  us  as  well  as  in  the 
world  in  the  last  two  decades  To  begin  with. 
I  think,  the  mere  passage  of  time  has  had 
Its  effect.  In  1950.  with  a -great  war  only  five 
years  behind  us.  we  had.  as  a  people,  the  zeal 
and  energy  of  cnisaders.  There  was  then 
little  dlssent^and.  compared  with  today, 
little  cause  for  dissent — from  the  proposition 
that  militarized  Communism  threatened  the 
peace  and  stability  of  the  world  and  that  it 
was  up  to  us.  newly  emerged  as  a  superpower, 
to  turn  back  its  sorties  with  whatever  force 
was  called  for.  We  did  so.  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  If  the  circumstances  that  h.Td  obtaihed 
in  the  late  forties  or  early  fifties  were  to 
obtain  at  present  in  Vietnam,  most  of  to- 
day's doves  would  support  our  role  In  Viet- 
nam with  at  least  as  much  vigor  as  they 
supported  otir  role  In  Korea.  But  the  New 
Republic  is  in  a  way  profoundly  right  in  In- 
sisting that  things  aren't  the  same. 

Much  has  happened  in  the  Communist 
world  that  requires  us  to  rethink  our  posi- 
tions, but  even  if  this  were  not  so  we  could 
not  look  upton  Vietnam  today  as  we  once 
looked  upon  Korea.  Our  crusading  zeal  has 
ebbed;  affluence,  much  of  it  spent  on  educa- 
tion, has  been  accompanied  by  a  heightened 
sophistication  about  the  world  and  its  af- 
fairs, a  spreading  skepticism  and  disenchant- 
ment, and.  in  the  middle  class,  a  new  and 
rather  strange  hedonism  that  particularly 
and  peculiarly  affects  the  young. 

We  are  not.  I  think,  a  more  attractive  jieo- 
ple  than  we  were — rather,  the  contrary — bxn 
we  are  in  many  ways  less  self-righteous  Both 
the  best  and  the  worst  .spirits  .imong  us  are 
turning  inward  more  than  they  were  before, 
given  more  to  seeking  individual  grace  and 
salvation — the  consequences  being,  on  the 
one  hand,  an  admirable  willingness  to  work 
and  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  the  disadvantaged 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  a  less  admirable  self- 
indulgence  that  increases  the  demand  for 
everything  from  drugs  to  yachts  and  sport.s 
cars,  from  unrestricted  sexual  license  to  the 
right  to  behave  as  obnoxiously  and  irrespon- 
sibly as  one's  underdeveloped  conscience  may 
dictate.  The  difference  between  the  two  pe- 
riods was  well  stated  by  Richard  F.  Babcock. 
a  Chicago  attorney,  in  a  letter  written  early 
last  year  to  an  influential  newspaper  colum- 
nist. After  describing  what  seemed  to  him 
the  parallels  between  Korea  and  Vietnam,  he 
wrote :  V^ 

"There  Is.  then,  little  difference,  morally. 
strategically,  or  polltlcallv.  between  Korea  in 
1950  and  Vietnam  in  1966.  Yet  the  first  was 
and  still  is  regarded  as  a  demonstration  of 
American  moral  stamina  at  its  best,  the  lat- 
ter as  a  moral  and  strategic  aberration. 

"The  difference.  I  suspect,  is  that  we  are 
at  1966  and  not  1950.  There  is.  for  example, 
a  temporal  relation  between  the  domestic 
civil-rights  struggle  and  Vietnam  The  stu- 
dent who  protests  both  racial  discrimination 
and  Vietnam  is  not  irresponsible  in  his  mo- 
tivations— he  is  consistent.  We  are  In  an  era 
of  Incredible  affluence  and.  consequently,  of 
sensitive  national  conscience  in  matters  not 
only  domestic  but  foreign.  We  are  a  genera- 
tion away  from  World  War  II.  Korea  had 
no  Watts.  Korea  was.  however,  only  five  years 
from  Nuremberg  and  at  the  doorstep  of 
McCarthy. 

"This  historical  setting,  it  seems  to  me.  is 
the  key.  And  If  so.  It  suggests  that  respon- 
sible critics  do  a  disservice  to  the  country 
when  they  fail  to  point  out  that  Vietnam 
suffers  not  from  a  failure  to  come  up  to  a 
moral  or  strategic  Imperative  but  that  It 
takes  place  at  a  time  when  America  is  in  a 
period  of  self-appraisal  absent  in  1950" 

It  is  often  said  that  the  prevalence  of  tele- 
vision has  done  much  to  change  us,  partic- 
ularly  in  our   ways   of   responding   to   such 
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phenomena  as  war.  racial  Injustice,  and 
violence,  and  to  the  personalities  of  public 
men  It  would  be  surprising  if  this  were  not 
to  some  extent  .so  The  war  In  Vietnam  is 
close  to  the  center  of  the  national  con- 
sciousness because  of  the  ease  with  which 
we  can  "follow"  it — "live."  or  almost  Because 
of  television,  it  is  Impossible  to  be  unaware 
of.  and  hence  indifferent  to.  the  war.  as  the 
people  of  the  European  colonial  powers  In  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  were 
largely  unaware  of  the  prolonged  and  costlv 
campaigns — many  of  them  much  like  the 
war  in  Vietnam — being  carried  on  by  their 
armies  and  navies  In  distant  parts  of  the 
world 

I  also  think  it  likely  that,  as  some  people 
believe,  the  dally  cocktall-tlme  spectacle  (f 
death  and  atrocity  (I  sat  down  to  dinner  i 
few  evenings  ago  Just  as  CBS  was  showincr 
some  American  troops  cutting  the  ears  lir 
Vletcong  corpses  as  souvenirs  of  the  combat  i 
has  contributed  to  the  spreading  revulsimi 
and  to  :intl-w«r  .'■entlment.  To  argue  this 
case,  however,  it  would  seem  necessary  to  ex- 
plain how  it  happens  that  a  people  with  an 
enormous  appetite  for  violence  on  television 
in  movies,  and  in  highbrow  as  much  as  in 
low-  and  middlebrow  literature  may  be  re- 
pelled by  a  few  minutes  a  day  of  the  real 
thing,  which  is  very  often  less  sickening  than 
the  simulated  variety 

This  would  he  no  problem  for  Norman 
Mailer  or  H.  Rap  Brown,  each  of  whom  tell.s 
us  that  we  are  and  always  have  been  a  violent 
people  and  that  the  televised  war  in  Vietnam 
satisfies  our  lust  for  violence  and  serves  ,ts  ri 
graduate  school  in  murder  for  our  youne 
men.  I  reject  this  view  Despite  our  lynch- 
ings,  gang  wars,  race  riots,  and  casual  mili- 
tary undertaking,  I  do  not  think  our  people 
are  particularly  given  to  violence.  Tliey  are 
human  beings  and  have  their  share  of  hu- 
man weaknesses,  of  which  a  lust  for  violence 
has  always  been  one.  If  violence  is  as  Ameri- 
can as  apple  pie.  it  is  also  as  French  as  quiche 
Lorraine.  There  have  been  as  many  attempts 
on  the  life  of  Charles  de  Gaulle  as  on  the 
lives  of  all  the  American  Presidents  put  to- 
gether. It  may  be  that  our  assassins  are  bet- 
ter shots  or  that  the  French  Surety  is  smarter 
than  our  Secret  Service.  In  any  case.  I  have 
been  In  many  parts  of  the  world  where  vio- 
lence, organized  and  unorganized,  is  far  more 
easily  provoked  than  as  a  rule  it  is  here,  and 
far  more  a  part  of  everyday  existence. 

I  do  not  know  why  our  popular  culture  is 
so  hung  up  on  violence  and  sadism.  I  think 
it  may  have  less  to  do  with  the  need  for  vio- 
lence than  with  the  third-rateness  of  the 
culture  and  with  the  kind  of  talent  that 
turns  out  all  this  awful  stuff.  That  is  to  sav 
a  partial  explanation  may  be  that  violence, 
like  sentimentality,  lends  it.=elf  to  easy  ex- 
ploitation. A  sttipid  or  lazy  dramatist  can 
save  himself  a  lot  of  hard  work  by  wrltina 
.scenes  in  which  the  action  consists  of  people 
maiming  one  another.  An  exchange  of  gun- 
fire can  be  more  easily  and  convincingly 
dramatized  than  a  clash  of  human  wills.  And. 
of  course,  people  go  for  It — but  not  just 
Americans. 

Otirs  is  .1  culture  largely  manufactured  for 
export,  and  the  very  worst  of  it  is  a  smash  I'-it 
all  over  the  world.  But  just  as  the  carnalitv 
of  our  popular  culture  does  not  prove  that 
we  are  more  libidinous  than  others.  Its  em- 
phasis on  violence  does  not  prove  that  we  are 
more  brutish  than  others.  Furthermore, 
there  is  to  be  observed  an  almost  complete 
disjuncture  between  the  violence  of  Vietnam 
and  the  violence  of  our  cinematic  and  elec- 
tronic fantasies.  Although  war  movies  like 
"The  Dirty  Dozen"  are  big  at  the  box  office, 
the  most  topical  of  wars,  Vietnam,  has  yet 
to  be  the  subject  of  a  motion  picture. 

This,  v.'e  are  told,  on  excellent  authority, 
is  not  becatise  the  producers  are  reluctant  to 
exploit  it.  The  subject  has  been  deliberately 
avoided,  it  seems,  for  reasons  rather  like 
those  behind  the  avoidance — at  least,  until 
recently — of  the  subject  of  sodomy  and  mis- 
cegenation. It  would  offend  the  audience,  or  a 
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good  part  of  it.  and  in  acknowledgment  of 
this  fact — presvmiably  esUibllshed  by  the  us- 
ual surveys  of  the  market — the  major  pro- 
ducers have  agreed  among  themselves  to  lay 
off.  Even  ;is  heady  a  matching  of  star  and 
subject  as  Jolin  Wayne  and  the  Army  Spe- 
cial Forces  h.is  liad  difficulty  attracting  the 
capital  needed  for  a  picture  to  be  called  "The 
Green  Berets."  If,  a  la  Norman  Mailer,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  is  only  John  Wayne  in  the 
White  House,  he  may  be  more  vulnerable 
than  we  know. 

As  a  nation  among  nations,  as  a  force  in 
the  world,  we  may  be  behaving  more  chau- 
vlnlstically  today  than  we  have  ever  be- 
haved in  the  past.  This  almost  has  to  be 
true,  because  our  power  Is  so  immense  that 
any  ugly  di.spl.iy  of  it  makes  an  impression 
commensurate  with  its  magnitude.  But 
among  us.  ;xs  a  people,  chavivlnlsm  and  jingo- 
ism have  been  declining  steadily  since  the 
First  World  War.  Although  Hitler's  Germany 
was  more  detesuable  than  Kaiser  Wllhelm's. 
there  was  less  Hun-hating  in  the  Second 
World  War  than  In  the  First.  What  was  "lib- 
erty cabbage"  in  1918  was  sauerkraut  In  1945. 
There  was  not  much  flag-waving  in  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  and  still  less  in  the  Korean 
war.  But  now  we  seem  to  have  made  a  really 
radical  break  with  the  past. 

This  is  the  first  war  of  the  century  of 
which  It  Is  true  that  opposition  to  It  Is  not 
only  widespread  but  fashionable.  It  Is  the  first 
in  connection  with  which  it  seems  is  down- 
right bad  tiiste  to  invoke  patriotism;  while 
the  Korean  war  was  stlU  In  progress,  the- 
atres were  .showing  iuch  movies  about  it  as 
"A  Yank  In  Korea,"  "Korea  Patrol."  "Glory 
Brigade."  "Battle  Circus."  and  "Mission 
Over  Korea."  In  the  two  wars  before  this 
one.  there  w.is  a  conspicuous  shortage  of 
martial  airs;  and  now.  for  the  first  time, 
popular  songs  of  bitter  protest,  such  as  Joan 
Baez's  "Saigon  Bride"  and  Pete  Seeger's 
"Waste  Deep  in  the  Big  Muddy,"  are  part 
of  the  popular  culture 

If  we  could  gauge  a  nation's  penchant  for 
violence  by  its  official  rhetoric  and  Its  popular 
culture,  China  would  stand  first  in  both 
categories.  In  the  rhetoric  department,  we 
would  rank  far  dow-n  the  list  and  in  popular 
culture  perhaps  second  or  third,  though  it  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  many  others  con- 
sume our  product  exactly  as  we  do.  Some 
Chinese  are  behaving  very  strangely  these 
days,  but  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  they 
are  an  abnormally  violent  people,  and  I  am 
not  so  sure  their  leaders  are  more  violent 
than  ours.  They  just  talk  rougher  and  beat 
more  people  up.  Tlie  medium  is  not  the  mes- 
sage. The  message  I  get  from  my  eyes  and 
ears  is  that,  because  of  this  war  and  certain 
attendant  miseries,  kooklness  of  every  sort  is 
alarmingly  on  the  rise. 

At  the  same  time,  if  it's  a  sign  of  one's 
sanity  to  be  against  the  war,  and  a  sign  of 
relative  sanity  to  prefer  a  limited  war  to  the 
world's  last  great  shoot-out,  we  are  In  better 
shape  than  many  of  us  know.  Consider  the 
extraordinary  extent  of  the  opposition  to  this 
war — over  forty  per  cent  of  the  American 
people  now,  with  the  number  increasing  each 
month — and,  perhaps  equally  notable,  the 
dlstate  for  It  among  those  who  do  not  op- 
pose It.  Nothing  like  this  has  been  known 
In  this  century.  Ordinarily,  in  this  and  most 
other  modern  states,  opposition  to  war  evap- 
orates once  the  decision  to  wage  it  h£is  been 
taken,  once  the  killing  has  begun. 

When  the  bugles  sound  and  the  colors  are 
unfurled,  almost  everyone  becomes  a  f>atriot 
of  the  Stephen  Decatur,  or  my-country-right- 
or-wrong,  persuasion.  Such  patriots  seem 
very  scarce  today,  and  they  speak  softly,  if  at 
all.  In  the  Senate  there  are  a  handful  of 
screaming  eagles,  but  mostly  there  are  old- 
school  politicians — like  Senator  Russell,  of 
Georgia — who  explain  In  patient,  weary 
voices  that  we  have  to  get  on  with  the  war 
because,  regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  en- 
terprise, we  are  In  It  and  have  committed 
our  troops  and  our  honor  to  It.  Here  Is  a  terse 
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description  of  the  extraordinary  state  of  af- 
fairs in  the  United  States  Senate  today — a 
summary,  by  CBS.,  of  a  mid-October  survey 
it  conducted; 

"On  Vietnam,  the  U.S.  Senate  Is  advising 
more  and  consenting  less.  In  the  C.B.S. 
News  survey,  nearly  half  the  senators  re- 
sponding said  they  disapproved  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  Open  support  for  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  dropped  dramati- 
cally. Eighteen  senators  wanted  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  completely  stopped. 

"We  talked  with  95  senators.  Eight  of 
them  refused  lo  participate.  87  responding 
to  the  questions  on  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Three  years  ago.  President  Johnson  took 
a  survey  of  his  own.  It  was  called  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Resolution,  supporting  his  au- 
thority to  do  anything  necessary  in  South- 
east Asia.  Eighty-eight  approved  then,  two 
did  not.  Today,  only  34  are  prepared  to  pub- 
blicly  support  a  Tonkin  Resolution  without 
reservation  or  change.  Fifteen  refused  to 
comment,  and  where  two  voted  against  it 
in   1964.  20  would  now  vote  no. 

"On  Vietnam  today,  42  senators  disap- 
prove the  Administration's  conduct  of  the 
war.  Thirty-two  approve.  Eleven  would  not 
commit  themselves,  including  the  Senates 
Minority  Leader.  Everett  Dirksen.  His  no 
comment'  follows  strong  defense  of  the 
President  on  the  floor.  Disapproval  takes  two 
directions.  Fifteen  are  dissatisfied  because 
they  w^ant  more  military  action  to  end  the 
war.  Twenty-seven  want  less,  in  the  form 
of  bombing  pauses  or  de-escalations. 

"Most  senators  feel  their  constituents 
think  as  they  do,  46  reporting  the  folks  at 
home  disapprove  the  liandling  of  the  war. 
22  reporting  constitvient  approval.  They  no- 
tice a  recent  change  in  their  public's  opin- 
ion, too.  Thirty-three  of  the  senators  say 
their  people  have  shifted,  ana  28  of  them 
say  it  is  in  the  direction  of  wanting  less 
military  action. 

"On  bombing  policy,  the  Senate  goes  in 
all  directions.  Eighteen  want  bombing  of 
the  North  completely  stopped.  Twenty-one 
say  it  should  be  increased,  to  include  more 
lucrative  targets.  Twenty-four  go  along 
with  whatever  the  President  or  the  military 
want  to  do,  and  12  suggest  less  bombing  or 
a  pause. 

"The  sleeper  question  of  the  survey  turned 
out  to  be  the  last  one.  asking  if  the  senators 
favored  direct  negotiations  with  the  Vlet- 
cong. There  was  more  agreement  on  this 
than  anything  else.  Forty-six  senators  said 
yes.  Sixteen  said  no  to  direct  talks  with  the 
guerrilla  front.  One  of  them  wanted  a  mili- 
tary victory  ."=o  complete  as  to  have  no  Vlet- 
cong to  negotiate  with. 

Many  answers  to  the  CBS  News  survey 
were  qualified,  justifying  the  opinion  of  sev- 
eral senators  that  polls  never  really  satisfy 
with  a  full  measurement  of  attitudes,  but 
three  things  do  emerge:  a  crumbling  of  the 
solid  front  support  given  three  years  ago 
with  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution,  an 
infectious  restlessness  in  the  Senate  and 
among  its  constituents  with  the  progress  of 
the  war.  and  a  growing  impatience  with  a 
long  twilight  .struggle  where  victories  do  not 
decide,  and  the  end  cannot  be  seen." 

Whether  or  not  they  mean  it.  the  leaders 
of  the  Administration  miss  no  opportunity  to 
wring  their  hands  and  insist  that  It  is  peace, 
and  not  victory,  they  seek,  and  that  they 
are  ready  at  any  time  to  sit  down  with  any- 
one anywhere,  and  so  on.  (  "I  would  depart 
today  for  any  mutually  convenient  spot." 
Rusk  said,  "if  I  could  meet  a  representauve 
of  North  Vietnam  with  whom  I  could  dis- 
cuss peace  in  Southeast  Asia.')  Do  they  mean 
it?  Who  knows?  If  they  don't  mean  it.  why 
are  they  saying  it?  If  they  didn't  talk  so 
much,  the  credibility  gap  might  narrow.  But 
they  go  on.  Week  after  week,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  master  of  the  greatest  war 
machine  in  history,  seems  to  be  trpng  to 
signal  to  us,  his  countrymen,  that  the 
damned  thing  Isn't  working,  that  the  bomb- 
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ing  is  [x>intless,  that  it  should  be  stopped. 
Does  he  speak  for  the  President?  Evidently 
not,  but  he  still  has  the  Job.  As  for  the 
President,  speaking  of  mankind's  behavior 
in  this  century,  he  said  earlier  this  month,  in 
Williiimsburg,  Virginia,  'We  can  uike  no 
pnde  in  the  fact  that  we  have  fought  each 
other  like  animals."  He  added  that  it  "is 
really  an  insult  to  the  animals,  who  live  to- 
gether In  more  harmony  than  human  beings 
seem  to  be  able  to  do."  After  some  generali- 
zations on  other  ! allures  of  statesmanship, 
he  said,  "Shame  on  the  world  and  shame  on 
its  leaders."  Tliose  who  support  the  war, 
like  those  who  oppose  It.  appeal  not  to  the 
patriotic  heart  but  to  the  bleeding  one.  This 
is  without  precedent. 

Consider,  also,  the  attitudes  toward  civil- 
ian deaths,  and  casualties,  .md  Uie  general 
human  suffering  brought  by  the  war  to  the 
Vietnamese,  North  and  South  These,  loo,  are 
without  known  precedent.  Whether  this  war 
is  like  or  unlike  any  earlier  one  it  resembles 
all  modern  wars  in  that  noncombaumts  are 
killed,  the  innocent  suffer  greatly,  and  there 
is  much  cruel  and  needless  destruction.  In 
Korea,  we  bombed  and  shelled  vlll;iges,  killed 
countless  women  and  children.  No  Senate 
committees  pestered  the  generals  to  learn 
how  many  civilians  had  been  killed  or  what 
steps  were  being  taken  to  avoid  the  slaughter 
of  the  Innocents.  Cent  la  guerre. 

We  killed  a  great  many  civilians  In  the 
Second  World  War  If  they  were  Germans  or 
Japanese,  it  served  them  right  (Hiroshima 
produced  i^ome  i.mmediate  revulsion,  but 
It  was  the  newness  and  hldeousness  of  liie 
weapon  employed  that  affected  us,  who  had 
been  little  moved  by  wider  killing  with  mere 
TNT.)  If  they  were  Italians  or  Frenchmen, 
we  thought  of  their  deaths  as  gallant  sacri- 
fices they  made  happily  for  the  liberation  of 
their  sol..  To  be  sure,  civilized  people  liave 
always  felt  that  noncombatants  should  be 
spared  to  the  greatest  extent  consistent  with 
military  needs,  taut  until  now  there  was  no 
doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  the  military 
needs — provided,  of  course,  they  were  our 
own — should  be  the  first  consideration.  Any 
sense  of  outrage  over  atrocities  and  dead 
civilians  was  directed  at  the  enemy.  Now.  for 
the  first  time,  the  conscience  of  a  large  part 
of  the  nation  has  been  .'iroused  by  .igonles 
for  which  our  own  forces  are  responsible. 

All  wars  are  brutalizing,  and  perhaps  m 
the  random  violence  of  the  past  few  years 
(not  merely  the  riots — not  even  so  much  the 
riots  as  the  murders  and  ass.assinationsi  we 
are  paying  part  of  the  price  for  sanctioned 
murder  in  the  name  of  anti-Communism, 
self-determination,  and  democracy.  But  what 
seems  already  clear — from  the  size  of  the 
anti-war  movements,  from  the  muting  of 
the  eagles,  from  the  outrage  over  atrocities 
and  civilian  losses — Is  that  there  is  building 
up  in  this  country  a  powerful  sentiment  not 
simply  against  the  war  m  Vietnam  but 
against  war  Itself,  not  simply  against  bomb- 
ing in  Vietnam  but  against  bombing  any- 
where at  any  time  for  any  reason,  not  simply 
against  the  slaughter  of  innocents  in  an 
unjust  confiict  but  also  against  the  slaughter 
of  those  who  may  be  far  from  Innocent  in  a 
just  conflict.  The  youthful  protesters  would 
probably  acknowledge  this  without  hesita- 
tion, only  asking  themselves  why  anyone 
should  labor  the  point  so  heavily.  iSome 
would  no  doubt  go  further,  and  say  that  they 
oppose  not  only  the  wars  this  government 
runs  but  everything  else  It  does.i 

Their  elders,  thinking  of  a  past  they  find 
it  necessary  to  be  true  to,  cannot  turn  pacifist 
overnight.  They  must  distinguish  between 
this  war  and  the  wars  they  have  supported  In 
the  past — up  to  and  Including  the  war  in  the 
Middle  East  a  few  months  ago.  But  in  fact 
our  present  war  is  different  mainly  in  that 
It  seems  endless  and  hopeless. 

Is  it  possible  icr  us  to  come  through  this 
experience,  if  we  come  through  at  all.  as  a 
pacifist  nation?  I  suppose  not.  "Pacifist  na- 
tion" seems  a  contradiction  in  terms.  If  all 
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of  us.  or  most  of  us.  were  pacifists,  we  would 
have  little  reason  to  be  a  nation.  Defense  Is 
the  fundamental  ralson  d'etre  for  the  mod- 
ern state.  And  If  a  pacifist  nation  didn't 
come  apart  at  the  seams,  some  nonpaclflst 
nation  would  tear  It  apart.  It  seems  to  me. 
though,  that  If  the  war  goes  on  and  If  oppo- 
sition to  it  continues  to  increase  at  the  pres- 
ent rate,  there  will  in  time  be  a  testing  of 
this  whole  proposition.  No  government  that 
is  not  totalitarian  can  go  on  Indefinitely 
fighting  a  hard  war  that  its  people  hate. 
SDmethlng  has  to  give.  Either  the  govern- 
ment yields  to  the  popular  will  or  It  becomes 
oppressive  and  stifles  the  protest  by  terror. 
Thus  far.  there  is  no  sign  that  our  govern- 
ment has  faced  the  question.  With  very  few 
exceptions,  as  far  as  the  anti-war  movement 
is  concerned,  police  power  has  been  used 
sparingly  and  In  the  interests  of  domestic 
tranquillity. 

Pew  other  governments,  even  when  they 
were  not  at  war.  would  be  as  restrained  as 
this  one  has  been  m  dealing  with  protest 
movements,  including  violent  ones.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  in  part  because  we  are 
waging  -he  Vietnam  war  with  an  essentially 
professional  military  force.  Its  morale  is  said 
to  be  high  and  not  to  be  much  affected  by 
what  IS  going  on  here.  This  state  of  affairs 
cannot  la&t  indefinitely.  Morale  will  be 
affected,  and  then  the  test  will  be  made.  I 
c.innot  n°ure  the  odds  on  the  outcome.  On 
the  one  hand,  repression  is  the  safest,  surest. 
cheapest  course  for  any  government  to  take. 
I  c.in  imagine  the  coming  to  power  of  an 
American  de  Gaulle,  or  even  of  someone  a 
lot  more  authoritarian  than  de  Gaulle.  Much 
of  the  troublemakmg  In  the  months  and 
years  ahead  will  be  the  work  of  Negroes,  and 
I  can  even  imagine  the  imposition  of  a  kind 
of  American  apartheid — at  least  in  the  North, 
where  Negroes  live  in  ghettos  that  are  easily 
sealed  off. 

If  there  should  be  the  will  to  do  It,  it 
could  be  done  quite  •legally"  and  "Constltu- 
tionally."  Tnere  .ire  enough  smart  lawyers 
around  to  flgure  out  how.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  ;s  unprecedented  oppoeitlon  to  the 
war  inside  the  odious  power  structure"  it- 
self. There  is  much  opposition  in  Congress 
and  m  every  department  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. The  governors  of  large  states  and 
the  m.iyors  of  <reat  cities— among  them  the 
Mayor  of  New  York — are  opposed  to  the  war. 
The  Supreme  Court,  which  was  such  a  bas- 
tion of  liberty  in  the  McCarthy  years,  would 
make  things  as  hard  as  possible  for  >ill  the 
smart  lawyers.  The  government  could,  of 
course.  ;i;nore.  or  even  abolish,  the  Supreme 
C.iurt.  But  the  Court  is  not  the  only  Amerl- 
cin  institution  that  has  proved  quite  re- 
silient :n  penods  of  stress. 

The  churches,  the  press,  the  universities — 
all  are  centers  of  dissent.  It  could  prove  to 
be  crucial  that  the  American  middle  class — 
.is  despicable  as  the  Establishment  in  the 
minds  of  the  young  and  alienated — is  also  a 
center  oi  dissent.  The  proletariat  mav  not 
be  willing  to  call  off  strikes  or  accept  pay 
cuts  because  of  the  war.  but  it  o.fers  little 
support  to  the  protest  movements.  If  we  are 
now  undenaking.  or  are  about  to  undertake, 
a  radical  alteration  in  values,  suppyort  for  It 
win  come  not  from  the  workers  but  from  an 
unproclaimed.  and  even  unwanted,  alliance 
between  relatively  affluent  whites,  of  whom 
I  happen  to  be  one,  and  what  Daniel  P. 
Moyuihiin  calls  the  "underclass."  consisting 
mainly  of  unemployed  Negroes,  many  oi 
whom  want  to  kill  me. 

I  want  American  democracy  to  survive.  It 
is  in  many  ways  a  fraud.  It  is  not  keeping  its 
promises  to  the  American  Negroes.  It  has 
abused  them  and  many  other  people.  It  ha.s 
very  Uttle  aestheuc  or  intellectual  appeal. 
But  under  it  there  is  at  least  a  hope  of  re- 
demption. Things  do  get  done  here  th.it 
dont  get  done  under  other  systems.  But  it 
now  seems  clear  to  me  that  if  American 
democracy  does  survive  it  will  be  something 
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qiate  different  from  what  we  have  known.  I 
find  it  hard  at  this  stage  to  see  how  a  vic- 
tory for  democracy  will  not  also  be  a  victory 
for  pacifism. 

Those  who  will  lead  the  struggle  are. 
whether  they  acknowledge  it  or  not.  re- 
nouncing war  as  an  Instrument  of  policy. 
They  may  Insist  that  of  course  they  would 
fight  the  enemy  at  the  gates,  or  perhaps  take 
arms  against  a  new  Hitler  if  one  should 
arise.  But  the  wars  of  the  future — at  least, 
those  that  would  have  any  ideological  con- 
tent— are  not  going  to  be  like  the  wars  of 
the  past.  India  and  Pakistan  or  India  and 
China  may  fight  over  bits  and  pieces  of  terri- 
tory, but  the  Soviet  Union  ;ind  the  United 
States  are  agreed  on  the  need  for  common 
efforts  to  cool  it  when  such  disputes  get  hot. 
Most  future  wars  are  apt  to  be  like  the  war 
In  Vietnam— wars  that  will  be  called  bv  their 
Instigators  "wars  of  national  liberation."  The 
Soviet  Union,  as  Nlklta  Khrushchev  long  ago 
Informed  us.  will  support  them.  From  its 
point  of  view,  they  are  irresistible 

They  cost  next  to  nothing  and  drive  us 
Americans  out  of  our  minds.  But  if  we  sur- 
vive as  anything  like  a  free  society,  we  will 
not  be  entering  them.  I  simply  cannot  Imag- 
ine this  country,  under  any  President  cho- 
sen In  a  free  election,  taking  on  another  Viet- 
nam. If  this  Is  so.  it  may  be  good  news.  But 
it  means  that  we  won't  have  much  in  the 
way  of  a  foreign  policy.  We  will  draw  back 
from  all  difficult  situations  We  will  leave 
the  field  to  those  who  have  not  renounced 
war. 

I  hold  a  kind  of  Tolstoyan  view  of  history, 
and  believe  that  it  Is  hardly  ever  possible 
to  determine  the  real  truth  about  how  and 
why  we  got  from  here  to  there  Since  I  tind 
It  extremely  difficult  to  uncover  my  own  mo- 
tives. I  hesitate  to  deal  with  those  of  other 
people,  and  I  positively  despair  at  the 
thought  of  ever  being  really  sure  about  what 
has  moved  whole  nations  and  whole  genera- 
tions of  mankind.  No  explanation  of  the 
causes  and  origins  of  any  war — of  any  large 
happening  in  history — can  ever  be  for  me 
much  more  than  a  plausible  one.  a  reason- 
able hyTX)theBls.  But  if  we  cannot  answer 
the  "how"  and  "why"  questions  with  any- 
thing like  certitude,  we  can  answer  a  good 
many  of  the  "what"  ones,  and  this  some- 
times enables  us  to  eliminate  at  least  some  of 
the  suggested  ■■how"s  and  "why's.  In  regard 
to  Vietnam.  I  feel  confident  in  isolating  cer- 
tain noncauses  and  non-ortglns.  We  did  not 
go  into  Vietnam  spoiling  for  a  war.  It  was 
not  the  American  attitude  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  in  1954  that  made  what  everyone 
now  speaks  of  as  the  "Geneva  agreements" 
unworkable. 

A  far  more  likely  thesis  Is  that  they  proved 
unworkable  because  the  Russians  gave  the 
French  (and  the  South  Vietnamese)  better 
terms  than  they  needed  to.  In  the  expectation 
that  the  French  would  on  this  account  decide 
not  to  enter  the  proposed  European  Defense 
Community.  However  that  may  be.  those  so- 
c.illed  agreements  were  not  a  diplomatic  set- 
tlement of  any  kind  but  simply  a  document 
setting  forth  the  terms  of  a  cease-fire.  To 
quote  John  McAlister  again: 

"There  were  only  three  documents  signed 
at  Geneva,  and  only  four  signatories  v.ere  in- 
volved: France,  the  royal  governments  of 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  the  Vietmlnh.  [The 
Vietminh  was  an  army,  not  a  government. 
What  we  think  of  as  the  South  Vietnamese,  or 
antl-Communlst  Vietnamese,  were  never  con- 
sulted.! These  agreements  were  not  treaties 
and  they  were  not  formally  rat.fied  by  any 
government  by  any  process.  Tliey  were  simply 
agreements  between  the  opposing  military 
commands  to  stsp  the  fight. ng  in  Indo-C'hlna 
and  to  take  measures  tJ  prevent  the  fighting 
from  being  resumed.  Sonar  confusion  has  re- 
sulted because  the  'Flnai  Dacl  ration  of  the 
Geneva  Corferencs,"  whlah  'noted'  the  key 
provisions  of  the  various  cease-fire  agree- 
ments, seemed  to  emaaats  from  all  nine  con- 
ference   parUclpants.    However,    this    'Final 
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Declaration'  was  not  signed  by  any  of  the 
participants.  It  was  yet  another  cold-war  de- 
vice to  mask  the  lack  of  consensus  among 
the  major  powers — an  'unsigned  treaty'." 

We  have  sinned  greatly  and  frequently 
since  1954,  but  not  always  in  the  ways  that 
we  think  we  have.  We  did  not  go  into  Viet- 
nam hoping  for  a  war;  after  all.  we  had  Just 
passed  up  a  splendid  opportunity  to  Join  the 
fighting  with  our  then  friends  the  French  at 
our  side  But  we  were  not  taken  altogether  by 
surprise  at  discovering  that  nothing  really 
had  been  settled  by  Geneva.  Two-fifths  of  our 
aid  in  the  early  days  was  military,  but  some- 
thing beyond  this  flgure  persuades  me  that 
we  were  after  something  a  bit  more  decent 
than  the  opening  of  a  new  firing  range  The 
non-Communist  state  that  came  into  being 
its  a  consequence  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
looked  to  our  foreign-aid  people  as  If  it  might 
actually  work,  as  if  it  might  turn  out  to  be  a 
nice,  prosperous,  well-behaved  little  democ- 
racy. In  the  bright  light  of  hindsight,  this 
seems  a  ridiculous  dream  And  what  mav 
have  been  ridiculous  about  it  was  not  that 
people  like  the  Emperor  Bao  Dal  and  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem  would  never  let  it  happen,  but. 
rather,  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  would  never  let 
it  happen. 

We  are  always  being  told  what  awful  peo- 
ple we  have  supported  in  Saigon  while  all 
along  there  has  existed  the  alternative  of 
supporting  the  Vietnamese  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  having  him  on  our 
side  Ho  sounds  a  lot  more  attractive  than 
most  of  the  types  we  have  lately  been  deal- 
ing with,  and  it  might  have  been  very  smart 
of  us  b.ick  before  1950.  say.  to  try  to  strike 
up  some  sort  of  deal  with  him.  And  Ho  could 
not  have  been  much  interested  in  us  in  the 
early  fifties  <  and  anyway  think  of  what  Mc- 
Carthy would  have  said) .  and  Diem  then  did 
not  have,  or  was  concealing,  his  cloven  hoof. 
Diem  never  seemed  a  Thomas  Jefferson,  or 
even  a  Lyndon  Johnson,  but  he  looked  no 
worse  than  our  man  in  Korea,  Syngman  Rhee 
And  one  can  at  least  advance  the  hypothesis 
that  our  troubles  have  grown  not  out  of 
Diem's  "failure"  and  ours  to  create  a  gocd 
society  in  South  Vietnam  but  out  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  early  success,  or.  If  not  that 
out  of  Ho's  fear  that  we  might  someho-.v 
succeed  someday  It  could  also  be  that  he  v.  ,is 
not  unmindful  of  the  possibilities  for  lootine. 

The  Americans  had  put  a  good  many  de- 
sirable things — including  a  lot  of  expen-^ivp 
and  well-made  weaponry — in  South  Vietnam, 
and  if  he  could  knock  over  the  government 
without  too  much  difficulty  they  would  all 
be  his. 

Senator  Fulbrlght  has  been  saying  for 
years  that  foreign  aid  is  dangerous,  because 
it  can  lead  to  -vvar.  I  think  he  is  r,ght.  We 
Invest  money  and.  more  Important,  hope  in 
a  country,  and  when  some  thugs  threaten  to 
wreck  the  country  and  dash  its  hopes  and 
ours  we  are  tempted  to  police  the  place. 

Some  of  the  most  promising  povernments 
In  Africa  are  likely  to  go  to  pieces  because 
the  leaders  of  loss  hopeful  neighboring  states 
either  can't  stand  the  thought  that  the  peo- 
ple across  the  way  are  going  to  make  it  or 
feel  that  neighbors  ought  to  share  and  share 
alike.  In  the  late  fifties  and  early  .<;ixiies. 
many  Americans  who  had  no  appetite  :or 
war  and  no  t'nought  that  there  would  be  one 
urged  that  we  give  Saigon  enough  military 
.  ssi.-tance  to  put  down  the  Vletcong  and 
e'l.ible  the  government  at  least  to  stand  en 
Us  feet  and  have  enough  time  and  energy 
to  make  something  of  Itself. 

They  should  have  known  better.  But  there 
vas  no  reason  then  to  think  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  the  Vletcong  as  having  much  to 
do  with  the  balance  of  power  in  Asia.  In- 
deed— and  here,  perhaps.  Is  another  im- 
pjrtant  difference  between  this  war  and 
Korea — it  seems  to  have  been  our  interven- 
tion on  a  large  scale  that  gave  the  war  a  real 
baiance-of-power  meaning.  In  the  early 
sixties,  when  Laos  was  a  more  troublesome 
place  than  Vietnam,  the  Russians  were  look- 
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ing  the  other  way.  In  that  period,  too.  the 
"dcmlno  theory"  was  generally  discredited. 
There  may  then  have  beer  a  chance  for  a 
President  to  reappraise — agonizingly,  of 
course — the  whole  affair  and  order  a  phase- 
out.  Vietnam  was  still  an  obscure  place  and 
with  us  no  longer  Involved  It  would  have 
been  still  more  obscxire. 

I  speak  of  a  time  when  Kennedy  was  alive. 
He  could  probably  have  de-escalated,  but  In- 
stead he  escalated.  If  he  had  lived,  and  If  he 
had  beaten  Goldwater  or  some  other  Repub- 
lican in  1964.  he  might  have  altered  his 
.-trategy  at  some  later  point.  But  he  died,  and 
Johnson  pursued  his  policy  with  a  vengeance, 
thereby,  in  my  view,  giving  the  domino  theory 
a  straiige  validity  It  had  earlier  lacked:  The 
dominorx  might  fall  in  a  certain  way  because 
ue  set  them  up  that  ifay.  If  we  had  got  out 
of  Vietnam  five  years  ago,  the  balance  of 
power  In  Asia  might  have  been  affected  only 
Insignificantly  and  imperceptibly  If  we  got 
cut  tomorrow,  the  consequences  might  be 
\erv  serious  Indeed.  We  have  painted  our- 
selves In. 

Until  early  in  1965.  I  felt  that  our  role  In 
Vietnam  was  defensible.  The  rulers  of  the 
country  seemed  an  untrustworthy  lot,  but 
that  did  not  appear  a  good  reason  for  turning 
the  place  over  to  the  Vletcong.  Knowing  that 
a  developing  nation  cannot  possibly  manage 
war  and  reform  at  the  same  time  without 
assistance.  I  felt  that  our  assistance  In  put- 
ting down  an  insurgency  was  helpftil.  The 
fact  that  the  Insurgents  were  natives  did 
not  bother  me;  so  were  their  antagonists,  and 
I  have  never  believed  that  civil  wars  are 
somehow  more  virtuous  and  rational  than 
wars  of  any  other  kind 

From  my  point  of  view,  the  operations  of 
The  Vletcong  were,  and  still  are.  every  bit  as 
irrational  as  I  now  believe  ours  are  They 
don't  seem  to  mind  destroying  their  country 
any  more  than  we  do  I  can  understand  why 
■■ome  Americans  should  be  Indifferent  to  the 
:.ite  of  Vietnam — to  a  certain  degree,  and  to 
::iy  own  dismay,  I  am  coming  to  feel  that  way 
iiivself — but  I  cannot  understand  why  any 
Vietnamese  should  be  indifferent  to  It  I  wish 
.lohnson  would  swallow  his  pride,  whatever 
the  consequences,  but  it  seems  to  me  It  Is 
positively  Idiotic  for  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  not  to  take 
Johnson  and  Rusk  at  their  word  and.  if  what 
they  are  saying  is  all  a  bluff,  call  it.  Why  not 
set  a  place  and  a  date,  and  see  whetlier  Rusk 
shows  up?  Everybody  knows  that  unless 
.American  forces  stay  in  Vietnam  for  the  rest 
'<:  history  the  Vletcong  are  soing  to  have 
!!ieir  triumphs  anyway:  If  they  negotiated  us 
iiut  of  there  tomorrow  on  any  terms  at  all, 
the  country  v.'ould  be  theirs  before  long. 
Tran  Van  Dlnh.  a  former  South  Vietnamese 
diplomat,  at  odds  with  the  Saigon  regime, 
lias  speculated  that  this  very  knowledge  may 
be  a  reason  for  Ho's  not  negotiating. 

Our  departure  would  create  a  vacuum  that 
would  for  a  time  be  filled  by  the  Vletcong  but 
would  ultimately  be  vulnerable  to  Chinese 
pressure  Tran  Van  Dlnh  Irelieves  that  one  of 
I  he  last  thincs  Ho  really  wants  is  a  complete 
American  puUout.)  If  the  Vletcong  can  re- 
main as  strong  as  they  seem  to  be  with  all 
the  Americans  chasing  them  around  the 
country,  they  shovild  liave  no  trouble  at  all 
selHlnj  power  after  they  sat  down  and  told  us 
enough  lies  about  the  future  to  make  it  Im- 
passible for  us  not  to  agree  to  get  out. 

The  American  people  love  to  be  lied  to  at 
peace  conferences,  and  if  that  happened  in 
this  Instance  the  guerrilla  could  put  away  his 
shooting  irons,  turn  respectable,  run  for 
office,  and  run  the  country.  General  Ky  could 
eet  a  Job  with  Pan  American  World  Airways 
or  .iust  loll  about  on  the  Riviera,  where  he 
would  be  an  authentic  part  of  the  scene  and 
would  find  a  lot  of  his  old  friends  as  well  as 
many  new  ones. 

Nothing  so  agreeable  is  going  to  happen. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  make  the  first  move.  Until 
recently.  I  felt  that  the  best  f.rst  move  would 
be  a  relatively  small  one — small  but  visible: 
not  necessarily  putting  an  end  to  the  bomb- 
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ing  but  announcing  a  plan  for  scaling  It 
down.  I  know  Air  Force  officers  who  wouldn't 
object  to  this.  Why.  it  may  be  asked,  should 
they,  since  the  targets  are  mostly  gone  any- 
way? But  many  other  Air  Force  people  would 
not  object  to  something  of  the  sort  being 
done  for  political  reasons  even  If  they  had 
strategic  reservations.  I  did  not  think  such 
a  move  would  be  of  the  least  help  In  "bring- 
ing Hanoi  to  the  conference  table."  but  I 
thought  that  almost  any  deescalatlon  would 
put  an  end  to  our  scaring  everyone  else  about 
our  intentions,  particularly  toward  the 
Chinese,  and  would  help  prepare  us  for  the 
inevitable  In  time.  Johnson  or  some  other 
President  may  begin  a  phased  withdrawal 
in  that  way. 

But  I  now  fear  that  it  will  soon  be  too 
late — by  which  I  mean  too  late  to  undo  the 
damage  to  us.  And  It  Is  we  ourselves  In  this 
moment  of  history  that  we  must  think  of 
Ijefore  we  think  of  anyone  or  anything  else. 
This  Is  a  terrible  thing  to  feel  compelled  to 
sav  Edwin  Relschauer.  in  his  "Beyond  Viet- 
nam- The  United  States  and  Asia,"  argues 
that  of  the  three  options  he  thinks  we  have— 
escalation  and  a  likely  war  with  China,  com- 
plete withdrawal  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
plodding  along  on  our  present  bloody  and 
repugnant  course — the  last  is  the  least  dis- 
astrous and  hence  the  most  acceptable. 
Relschauer.  who  was  until  recently  our  Am- 
bassador In  Japan.  Is  a  fine  scholar  and  hu- 
manist who  has  great  respect  and  affection 
for  the  people  of  Asia,  among  whom  he  lived 
and  studied  for  many  years  before  John  F. 
Kennedy  persuaded  him  to  leave  scholarship 
for  diplomacy. 

He  is  no  hawk,  no  imperialist,  no  warrior 
of  any  kind.  He  thinks  we  were  crazy  ever  to 
get  into  this  and  crazy  to  have  let  It  reach 
this  point.  But  what  he  fears  most  of  all 
is  that  if  we  abandon  this  undertaking  now, 
we  will  tell  ourselves  that  Asia  is  Impossible, 
that  we  should  never  again  have  anything  to 
do  with  it.  and  will  abandon  not  only  Viet- 
nam but  all  of  Asia,  with  the  likely  excep- 
tion of  Japan.  I  share  his  fear.  We  might 
treat  Asia  as  we  treated  Europe  after  1918. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  right  now  whether 
that  wouldn't  be  a  pretty  good  idea.  From 
some  points  of  view,  it  might  be  an  excellent 
idea.  If  our  foreign  policy  in  Asia  produces 
such  a  monstrosity  as  the  Vietnam  war.  why 
not  pet  out?  But.  as  Relschauer  sees  it.  and 
as  I  would  like  to  see  it.  our  ft.reirn  policy  in 
Asia  is  more  than  just  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Most  of  Asia  needs  our  help  desperately,  and 
we  can  perhaps  use  a  good  deal  of  Asian  help 
ill  growing  up.  I  want  to  go  on  having  an 
American  presence  in  Asia,  because  I  don't 
want  people  to  starve  to  death  if  we  can  pre- 
vent It.  and  I  don't  want  Asians  to  despise  my 
children  and  grandchildren  and  plot  to 
destroy  them. 

Anyway,  the  thing  wouldn't  work.  In 
r.'cent  years,  a  pood  many  people  have  urged 
the  dismantling' of  NATo!  en  the  pround  that 
it  is  no  k.ngcr  needed  and  that  what  is  scmc- 
tlmes  called  'the  Eun  pean  system"  can  work 
on  its  own.  Whenever  such  proposals  W':'re 
brought  to  the  attention  of  George  Ball,  the 
former  Under-Secretary  of  State,  and  a  ded- 
icated EuropeanlEt.  he  would  ask  tl^cir  spon- 
sors if  they  remembered  what  had  happened 
to  "The  European  system"  in  1914  and  in 
1939.  Things  may  have  changed  in  Europe 
lately,  but  there  has  never  been  anything 
anyone  could  call  'the  Asian  system."  capable 
of  Fettling  what  diplomats  call  "regional" 
problems— usually  meaning  wnrs. 

Even  if  China  managed  to  contain  Itself, 
which  doesn't  seem  very  likely,  there  would 
still  be  f.  good  deal  of  unpleasantness  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan.  Making  their  own 
nuclear  weapons  might  seem  mure  important 
to  them  than  it  does  new.  And  there  would 
be  unpleasantness  elsewhere  in  Southeast 
.Asia.  And  who  knows  whether  some  of 
Japan's  long-range  planners  might  not  start 
casting  a  speculative  eye  on  the  "power 
va.-uums"  we  would  be  creating? 
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Until  very  recently,  these  considerations 
put  me  in  substantial  agreement  with 
Relschauer  that  perhaps  Johnson's  way 
offers  fewer  dangers  than  any  of  Uie  others. 
But  now  I  tlilnk  we  have  reached— or  are 
Just  about  to  reach— a  point  at  which  the 
argument  ao  longer  holds  water  For  one 
thing,  if  we  continue  much  longer  we  may 
pull  out  of  Asia  whether  we  win.  lose,  or 
draw  In  Vietnam.  It  happens  to  be  the  view 
of  our  people  that  they  don't  want  their 
kids  to  be  killed  so  that  Asians  can  go  on 
eating.  Most  of  them  would  see  no  logic  in 
saying  there  is  a  necessary  connection  be- 
tween starvation  in  India  and  Americans 
getting  shot  In  Vietnam,  but  even  If  the  logic 
were  self-evident  they  would  reject  it. 

Bevond  all  that,  however,  we  seem  as  in- 
capaijle  as  the  South  Vietnamese  of  running 
a  war — or,  at  any  rate,  this  war — and  doing 
anything  worthwhile  at  the  same  time.  Con- 
gress insists  on  cutting  our  decent  programs 
elsewhere  in  the  world— to  say  nothing  of 
those  in  this  country— almost  to  the  point 
of  absurdity.  In  a  literal  sense,  it  is  finding  a 
way  to  make  the  wretched  of  the  earth  f  >ot 
the  bill  for  Vlemam.  This  isn't  its  intention, 
and  as  a  nation  we  are  still  more  generous 
than  most,  yet  not  only  are  Innocent  people 
dying  in  Vietnam  but.  because  of  the  dol- 
lars-and-cents  cost  of  the  war.  they  are 
dying  In  Africa 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  heading  u>o  many 
of  us  for  the  l<Kiny  bin.  People  who  could 
once  t.Uk  sensibly  about  politics  are  becom- 
ing unhinged  and  disoriented  by  It.  Some  are 
really  thinking  seriously  of  running  Ronald 
Reagan  fcr  President.  A  young  man  who 
used  to  be  a  provocative  analyst  now  screwlly 
and  oracularly  proclaims  that  "morality,  like 
politics,  starts  at  the  barrel  of  a  gun."  This 
IS  printed  In  a  local  high-brow  Journal,  and 
it  takes  a  profes.'^or  from  California  to  re- 
mind this  well-educated  ex-humanlst,  now 
evidently  en  route  to  some  kind  of  New  Left 
Fascism,  that  politics  end.i  at  the  barrel  of  a 
gun  Not  long  ago,  a  highly  intelligent  and 
attractive  young  Negro  spokesman  for  a 
radical  organization  said  that  he  couldn't 
see  anv  reason  anyone  should  write  a  book 
about  poverty— he  was  talking  'f  Michael 
Harrington's  '"nie  Other  America"- because 
anyone  who  was  really  poor  and  had  lived  in 
a  ghetto  knew  all  there  was  to  know  about 
It  f.nywav.  He  said  he  himself  could  tell  It 
like  It  is.  but  thought  a  book  about  It  was  a 
waste  of  anvone's  time. 

The  land  is  filling  up  with  cranks  and 
zanies — some  well  Intentloned.  some  vicious. 
It  can  be  contended  that  Vietnam  Is  not  the 
only  cause  of  goofins  off.  of  alienation.  Of 
course  It  Isn't.  But  it  provides  the  occasion, 
and  It  heightens  the  degree.  And  so  It  seems 
'o  me  that  It  we  stav  on  in  Vietnam  we  will 
reiuler  ourselves  incapable  <  i  bping  of  much 
lielp  to  Asians  or  anyone  else.  We  v.lll  need 
all  the  lielp  we  can  pet  ourselves.  If  Ronald 
Reagan  became  President.  Id  s:iy  by  all 
means  lets  not  have  a  foreign  policy. 

I  want  us  to  g7t  out.  and  then  try  to 
recover  our  sanity,  so  that  we  may  face  the 
consequences.  Some  cf  them  cause  me  al- 
most no  conci-rn.  The  spread  of  Communism 
bothers  me  very  little.  It  may  be  bad  in  some 
places  and  not  so  bad  in  others,  but  we 
can  live  with  it  just  about  ;invwhere — even 
ninety  miles  from  Key  West.  Once,  it  was. 
or  seemed  ti  be.  a  world  movement,  and  It 
was  surely  a  brutally  expansionist  one.  But 
its  adventures  in  expansionism  blunted  its 
threat  as  a  world  movement.  By  1948.  when 
Tito  broke  with  Siahn.  it  should  have  been 
clear  that  ideology  was  no  match  for  nation- 
;,ii5rn — at  least  iu  Europe. 

When  China  broke  with  Russia.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  same  thing  went  for  Asia. 
Perhaps  If  we  had  borne  in  mind  the  history 
of  earlier  rellglou'?  movements  we  could  have 
seen  all  this  fifty  years  ago.  But  we  didn't 
see  it.  and  neither,  of  course,  did  they.  At 
any  rate,  we  now  know  that  the  mere  clr- 
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cumstance  that  a  piece  of  real  estate  falls 
under  Communist  control  doesn't  constitute 
a  threat  to  our  existence,  and  doesn't  even 
mean  there  Is  no  more  hope  for  the  people 
involved.  Nor,  with  things  as  they  are,  can 
my  first  concern  be  with  the  indisputable 
fact  that  by  pulling  out  we  wovild  be  break- 
ing our  pledge  not  only  to  the  Vietnamese 
but  to  the  Thais  and  others  to  whom  what 
would  follow  might  be  quite  painful.  We  are 
going  to  cet  out  sooner  or  Uuer  anyway,  and 
when  we  do  we  will  not  go  back  in,  so.  no 
matter  what  happens  in  the  near  future, 
they  are  going  to  have  to  work  out  their 
relations  with  China  without  much  suppwrt 
from  us.  But  some  of  the  consequences  of 
withdrawal  disturb  me  greatly. 

By  and  large.  I  think  that  most  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  for  the  last  thirty  years 
has  been  admirable,  I  want  us  to  continue  to 
be  part  of  the  world  and  to  use  our  consid- 
erable talents  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 
1  suspect  that  if  we  get  out  of  Vietnam  we 
won't  have  much  left  in  the  way  of  a  foreign 
policy  And.  most  of  all.  I  fear  what  will 
happen  right  here  if  we  withdraw.  Theodore 
C.  Soren.sen  writes  that  since  Khrushchev 
could  admit  a  mistake  in  the  missile  crisis 
five  years'  ago  and  Kennedy  could  acknowl- 
edge one  a't  the  Bay  uf  Pigs  a  year  before 
that.  Lyndon  Johnson  ought  to  be  able  to 
do  the  same  thing  now.  Here  are  two  anal- 
ogies that  do  not  work  at  all.  The  missile 
crisis  was  over  in  a  few  days,  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
in  a  few  hours 

No  Russian  soldiers  died  in  the  missile 
crisis,  no  .\merlcan  ones  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 
It  would  take  greater  magnanimity  and  a 
greater  dedication  to  the  truth  than  we  have 
any  right  to  expect  of  any  politician  tin  earth 
for  Lyndon  Johnson  to  say  that  this  whole 
bloody  business  is  a  mistake,  and  was  from 
the  start  He  just  cannot  and  will  not  do  It. 
If  he  did,  he  would  throw  this  country  into 
worse  turmoil  than  it  has  known  at  any  time 
since  the  Civil  War,  Could  he  pull  out  and 
either  say  nothing  or  tell  some  lies?  Could 
he  possibly  use  Senator  .Aiken's  ploy  and  an- 
nounce that  we  had  .ichieved  our  ends  in 
Vietnam  and  were  withdrawTng? 

Perhaps,  but  'here  would  still  be  turmoil. 
There  ■will  be  ttirmoil  whether  we  stay  or  go, 
and  I  dread  it.  But.  tx;tween  the  two,  I  have 
less  fear  of  the  consequences  of  withdrawal 
than  of  those  of  perseverance. 

This  war  is  Intolerable  What  does  it  mean 
to  say  that'?  Not  much — talk  is  cheap.  I 
haven't  a  clue  a^  to  how  we  can  get  out.  and 
I  have  never  much  liked  the  idea  of  pro- 
posing without  knowing  of  a  means  of  dis- 
posing. I  don't  think  we  can  write  our  way 
out.  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  we  can  dem- 
onstrate our  way  out.  But  out  is  where  I 
■want  us  to  be.  and  I  don't  know  what  a  m.in 
can  do  except  say  what  he  thinks  and  feels. 

RlCH.^RD   H.    ROVERE. 


GROWING  INTERNATIONAL  INTER- 
EST IN  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    rLLLNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  4,  1968 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  grow- 
ing international  interest  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  is  reflected  in  the  summer 
1968  edition  of  American  Scientist. 

This  respected  scientific  joui'nal  has 
reprinted  a  pamphlet  prepared  by  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  to  encourage 
the  use  of  metric  symbols  in  scientific 
writing. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  this  concise  and 
clear  description  of  metric  system  sym- 
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bols  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  article  is  a  further  indication  of  the 
growing  popularity  of  the  metric  system. 
Also,  iL  provides  added  reason  for  pas- 
sage of  H  R.  3136.  which  is  the  bill  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
make  a  study  of  the  advantages  and  pos- 
sible disadvantages  of  increased  use 
of  the  metric  system  in  the  United 
States. 

The  material  follows: 
Metrication   in   Scientific  Journals 
(By  the  Royal  Society  Conference  of  Editors) 

(NoTE.^The  Royal  Society  (London)  has. 
In  various  fields,  been  taking  a  leading  part 
In  promoting  the  adoption  of  the  metric  (SI) 
system  of  units  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  at  a  meeting  In 
January  1968,  decided  that  the  Society's  own 
Journals  should  henceforth  require  the  use 
of  SI  units  as  far  as  possible  A  pamphlet  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Conference  of  Editors 
and  issued  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  with 
a  statement  that  the  Royal  Society  will  wel- 
come Its  reproduction  in  whole  or  In  part  as 
desired. 

(For  the  Information  of  American  scien- 
tists we  present  here  the  pamphlet  as  re- 
ceived and  inform  our  readers  that  copies 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, the  Royal  Society,  6  Carlton  House  Ter- 
race, London.  S.W.  i.  Bulk  orders.  £2  per 
100 — Hugh  Taylor.) 

The  Royal  Society  Conference  of  Editors, 
after  considering  the  role  scientific  Journals 
can  play  in  connexion  with  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  of  promoting  the  general  adop- 
tion of  the  metric  system  in  the  UK.  makes 
two  main  recommendations: 

1.  That  the  system  of  units  known  as  SI 
should  be  adopted  In  all  scientific  and  tech- 
nical Journals. 

2.  That,  in  order  to  keep  to  a  minimum 
the  difficulties  that  will  Inevitably  arise  dur- 
ing the  period  of  transition,  the  change-over 
should  be  effected  as  quickly  as  possible. 

SI  (which  Is  the  abbreviation  in  many 
languages  for  Systeme  International 
d'Unites)  Is  an  extension  and  retinement  of 
the  traditional  metric  system.  It  embodies 
features  which  make  it  logically  superior  to 
any  other  system  as  well  as  practically  more 
convenient:  it  is  rational,  coherent,  and 
comprehensive.  The  purpose  of  this  leaflet  Is 
to  provide  a  brief  account  of  SI;  it  has  been 
prepared  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  useful  to 
authors  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  also 
that  in  many  instances  It  will  obviate  the 
need  for  editors  to  produce  their  own  notes. 

The  metric  system  which  had  spread  to 
several  countries  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
French  Revolution,  began  to  be  adopted  in 
scientific  work  In  the  U.K.  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Its  tise  extended 
more  and  more  widely,  although  a  few 
branches  of  science  remain  where  Imperial 
Units  have  continued  to  predominate.  It  Is 
fortunate  that  now  that  the  time  has  come 
to  discard  completely  the  time-honoured 
native  units  (which  are  not  without  their 
advantages!,  there  Is  to  hand  a  fully  devel- 
oped International  System  to  take  their 
place.  Over  the  years  much  thought  has  been 
given  to  extending  and  improving  the  metric 
system  until  finally,  in  1960.  the  Conference 
Generale  des  Poids  et  Mesures.  the  body 
responsible  for  maintaining  standards  of 
measurements  (of  which  the  U.K.  is  an  active 
participant),  formally  approved  SI.  Already 
nearly  thirty  countries  have  decided  to  make 
it  the  only  legally  accepted  system  and  it  is 
clearly  destined  to  become  the  universal  cur- 
rency of  science  and  commerce.  In  many 
spheres  in  the  U.K.  (schools,  universities, 
industry)  the  adoption  of  SI  Is  being  actively 
encouraged.  The  Conference  of  Editors  is 
anxious  that  the  journals  devoted  to  science 
and  engineering  should  seize  the  opportunity 
of   playing  a  crucial   role  in   helping   to   end 
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the  confusion  and  wastefulness  (both  mental 
and  material  I  resulting  from  the  present 
nuUtlpUcity  of  units. 

rhe  main  features  of  SI  are  as  follows: 

1.  There  are  six  basic  units  (see  below i  tiin 
metre  and  kilogramme  t.iklng  the  place  ct 
the  centimetre  and  gramme  of  the  cild 
metric  system. 

2.  The  unit  of  force,  the  newt^on  i  kg  ni  .■■, 
Is  Independent  of  tlie  Earth's  gravitation,  and 
the    often    confusing    introduction,    in   some 
branches    of    science    and    technology,    of    g 
into   equations    Is    no   longer    nece.ssary. 

3.  The  unit  of  energy  in  all  forms  is  the 
Joule  ( newton  ■  metre),  and  of  power  :  iu^ 
Joule  per  second  iwatti;  tlius  the  variovhlv 
defined  calories,  together  with  the  kilow.r- 
hour,  the  B.t  u.  and  the  horsepower  are  all 
superseded. 

4.  "Electrostatic"  and  "electromagnet ir" 
units  are  replaced  by  SI  clectrlc^il  units. 

5.  Multiples  (if  units  are  normally  to  )><• 
restricted  to  steps  of  a  thousand  and  simi- 
larly fractions  to  steps  of  a  thousandth. 

Lists  are  appended  of  the  basic  SI  units 
of  some  derived  SI  units,  of  compatible  unit., 
and  also  examples  of  units  which  riii 
counter  to  SI.  the  use  of  which  is  accord- 
ingly to  be  actively  discouraged.  Also  listcii 
are  the  names  and  symbols  of  the  prelixi  s 
representing  numerical  factors:  these  ::r>- 
both  convenient  in  obviating  the  need  t  , 
write  large  numbers  of  zeros  or  in  some  r:- 
stances  high  powers  of  10.  and  also  helpf-.:! 
in  establishing  familiarity  with  the  numeri- 
cal framework  of  modern  science.  It  ■will  l.' 
noted  that  the  recommended  prefixes  .ivf 
limited  to  10  - 

The  rate  of  the  change-over  towards  cnii;- 
plete  metrication  will  vary  from  Journal  •.-> 
Journal,  depending  on  the  subjects  coverei 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  metric  system 
already  holds  sway.  In  certain  branches  i  : 
science  and  engineering  editors  may  decui.' 
to  proceed  to  their  target  along  the  followip.c 
route  (With  equivalent  values  given  in  p  i- 
rontheses)  : 


iiou-Miriric  !  -^1) 
si  ace  II 


■  SI  UKm-iiH'lrici  ->  >l 
istau'r  11)     (stacc  111) 


In  some  branches  full  metrication  will  ha-^o 
to  wait  upon  the  installation  of  metric  in  i- 
chiiiery  and  equipment.  (Where  measur- - 
nients  are  expressed  in  tlie  form  of  instru- 
ment readings  they  should  be  so  record'.d 
and   a   conversion   factor   quoted.) 

In  many  Journals,  on  the  other  hani; 
change-over  to  SI  tmlts  can  be  achieved  ::i 
one  step,  and  the  experience  of  some  edittrs 
.lud  authors  where  changes  have  already  bc<;i 
iutrodviced  is  that  sucli  changes  are  nur'- 
readily  accepted  than  would  have  been  sii;.- 
posed  before  their  introduction. 

Whatever  the  particular  circumstances.  .' 
is  hoped  that  editors  will  play  a  posit!'. i' 
part  m  encouraging  their  authors  to  ado])' 
the  International  System  of  Units.  When  r. 
becomes  fully  established  in  all  disciplines 
the  advantages  will  be  enormotis. 


li.VSIC   .<!   INITS 


Physical  quantity 


Name  of  unit 


.Sjniluii 
foruiiii  ' 


I.PllKtll 

.MiLSS 

Tmii' 

Klcftric  ciirri'Mi 

ri'i'fiinxlynainic 

toinptTiiture. 
Luinioous  iiitciisily. 


Mptre. -    ni 

Kilopraiiinip k? 

.■^ccomi s 

.VniptTi' A 

Dpgree  Kplvin 'K 


I'iiiidi'la. 


..  «1 


>  Synil^ols  for  units  do  not  lake  a  plural  form. 
SLl'l'LEMENTARY  UNITS  2 


Physical  qii.intily 


Naiiu"  of  unit 


Syiiiliol 
for  u  (II 


Plane  angle Radian rail 

Solid  angle ..  ..  .Steradian sr 

-  Tht'fr  units  .irt'  <liiin-iisioiiless. 


Jioie 
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liKHI\  Kl)  SI   IMl'S  WITH  S1'K(  l.\l,  .\.\MES 


I'hysicul  quuntity 


Name  o(  unit 


Symbol 
for  unit 


DcOnition  of  unit 


Kiiprgy Joule J 

Korii' — Ni-wton \ 

I'owiT Watt W 

Klirlrii'cliarifo Coulomb C 

I  Iri-lrii;  potential  ditlvrenoe Volt V 

Hii'lric  icsi.-iliniTO Ohm li 

li«'iarlc  ciipucilann' Kurad K 

Miignftic  (lux WplK'r Wb 

liiiluctanoi' Ui'nry.. 11 

.\l:i(!nctic  Mux  density 'IVslu T 

I.Miniiioiis  (lux Lumen Im 

IlliiiMiiiiition Lux Ix 

I  nqiii'iic!, Ilerti lU 

1  iistouiary  tcnit»Tature,  t. Degree  Celsius °C 


kg  m'S"^ 

kg  ni  9-'=J  ni-' 

kg  m»s->-J  S-' 

As 

kg  ni's->  A-'=J  A-'s-' 

kg  ni-'s->  \-i  -V.\-i 

A-s«  kg-'  in-»-A  .sV-l 

kg  Ill's-''  .\-'  =  V  s 

kgm2  5-'A-»    Vs  A-l 

kg  S-'  A-'-V  s  in-» 

oil  sr 

i-il  sr  nr-' 

cvclt'  |M*rsi'C'«ii<l 

fC=T,°K-273.l5 


FRACTIONS  AND  MULTIPLF.S 


PriKlidii 


I'lclU 


Syinl)iil       .Multiple 


I'lCliX 


.Symbol 


•1(1-'.-- 
■1(1  '.-. 
lo-J  ... 
HI  «  ... 

HI'  ... 
Ill  " 


Dec! a 

I'piiti i; 

.MUli in 

.Micro M 

Nano n 

I'ico p 


in  i> Ki-nito ( 

in  i« ' \tlo a 


111 
1(1' 

W 
III" 
ID" 


Iii'ka da 

Ilecto Ii 

Kilo k 

.Mfga M 

iliga I! 

I'lrr T 


"To  !"■  nstricted  to  iiislaiici's  wh(-rc>  ilii're  1.';  u  .strongly  Ml  iiicil.  siifli  il-;  may  In-  fxporipiiciMl  in  the  i:i»rly  days  of 
I'trieation  111  favour  of  tlir  foiitinnliv  as  tlii'  iiiiil  of  Inigtii  in  cirlaiii  Ijiological  nie:Lsari'iiiL-iits. 


Compound    prefixes  should    not   be 

e  ?..  10  '  metre  is  represented  by^ 

1  nm.  7iot  1  m,,m 


used, 


The  attaching  of  a  prefix  to  a  unit  in  eflcct 
■ustitutes  a  new  unit,  e.g. — 


I  km'  -I  il<iii)- 
ii'if  1  k(  m-'i 


lo'ni' 

lOMll- 


UntU  such  time  as  a  new  name  may  be 
adopted  for  the  kilogramme  as  the  basic  unit 
of  mass,  the  gramme  will  often  bo  u.sed,  both 
as  an  elementary  unit  (to  avoid  tlie  ab- 
surdity of  mkg)  and  in  association  with 
numerical   prefixes,  eg.,   ug. 

i;.\'A.Ml'LF..S    iiK     I  NIT.S    (  iiNTU.VKV    TO    SI, 
WITH  TIIEIU  EyilVALENTS* 


Where  possible  any  numerical  prefix  sliould 
appear  In  the  numerator  of  an  expression. 

K.\A.\1PLES   OF    liTllEli    DKUIVEH   .SI    I  NIT.S 


Physical 
<|iiuntity 


liilt 


Ki4Uivaleul 


liiysical  quantity 


SI  unit 


Symliol 
for  unit 


I-ongtli .'iiigstriiiii l(>-'Oin 

Iiicii O.OZM  in 

Knot D.Hm  III 

^■:irtl o.lilM  III 


.\r.'a .Sipiiiri' nictri" 

\  .ihiiiH' Cubic  nii'trt' 

JiiMisity : Kilograiiiiiip  per 

rdliic  iiii'trc. 


Vilocity. 

.\iiL'ul;ir  vi'iocily 

.Vcci'lcratiou-. 

I'rrssiire 

Knniiiatic  visco.sity, 
'lilliisioii  toolli- 
rii'iit. 

I'ynaniic  viscosity.. 

I.loctric  lii'l't 

>troiiEt  1. 
M.icnctio  lii'lil 

-irciigl'i. 
l.iiniiiiaiicv.. 


.Mi'tro  piT  sieouii. .. 
K  liiaii  p.  r  srrond.. 
.Mi'tP'  jiiT  srcoml 

s'iuar<><i. 
Niwtoii  piT  S'liiari' 

mi'tri'. 
.•'HiLirc  iiictri'  per 

.SiCOIl'l. 

Newton  second  per 

Mlliarc  metre. 
Volt  per  metre 

-Vinpere  per  metre... 


(auijela  per  siiuare 

metre. 


m- 

IIl3 

kg  ni-3 

in  s-i 
rad  S-' 
m  S-' 

N  111-- 

111!  s-i 

N  s  111-' 
V  iii-i 
A  in-' 
cil  nr' 


Are 


Mill 

Nautical  iiiili 

Si|u;ire  iiicli 

Snii:ire  foot 

Sipiare  vani 

Square  llillO- 

>olume <  iiliic  iiicli 

<  11 1  lie  foot    . 
t'.K.  L'.UIou. 

Mass I'oinni. ... 

Slug       

Density 

Force . . 


Pressure.. 


I  NITS  TO    BE 


.M.LOWKD 
UITII   s 


IN'    I  ONJINCTION' 


Pliysical 
(luantity 


Name 
of  unit 


Syniliol 
for  unit 


Definition  of 
unit 


Energy. 


Power 

Tempera- 
ture 


PC 
l> 
lia 
1 

Bar bar 

Tonne.,  t 


Length Parsec.. 

Area Uarn 

Hectare. 

\')liinic Litre 

I'ressure 

M-.kss 

Kinematic  vis- 
cosity, diffusion 
coelliciellt. 

Dyiumiic  vis- 
cosity 

.Miciielic  flux 
"iensity  (inag- 
iietie  induction) 

Itadioactivily 

Fnergy Elec- 
tron 
volt 


?lokes 

Poise.. 
ilauss- 


^t 


.  t; 


...  Curie... 


Ci. 
eV 


.'io.sr  X  10"  in 

li|--'«  ni- 

ICH  III' 

10-3  m'  =  iliiis 

10'  N  nr' 

10!  kg  =  .Mg 

10-'  in's-' 


10-'  kg  ni-i  S-' 
10-<T 


37  X  li)»  s-i 
l.tML'l  X  10  "J 


1  i'iil'>:<4  km 

.    1  S'kl  N  kill 

.  M.'i.li;  mill' 
-  DIKC' 'Mti  in' 
.  ().H3l'il'.'7  nil 
.  .'  .5WI  '111  kiii- 
.  l.iMHTl  X  in-!  nil 
.  ".0-.'8  31(i«  III' 
.  I).IHI4  .14(1  IKi.'  111^ 

0  4.W  r,'.<2  37  kg 
.  I4..v.3'.ikg 

I'oiiiiil  eiihic  inch.   -'.7ti7  (i"'  X  KH  kcnrS 

I'oniiil  cnliic  foot-.  lii.ulsS  kg  nr' 

Dviie 10-i  N 

Poiiiidai 0.13Si;.''.5  N 

I'oiinil-forw 4  44s  L''.'  N 

Kilogruiiiine-force.  '.i.Hiiii  liTi  .\ 

.Minosplu're lol.3i'ik.N'  m-' 

Torr i:i3.3:i2.\  nr' 

Pound  (fj.sij.  iu...  t'.v,i4,7t)  N  nr- 

Kix lo-'J 

Calorie  (I,T.) 4.1s.>'<J 

(alone  (1.5  ''I') 4.1'vW  J 

t "alone  (tlierino-       4.1MJ 
clieinical) 

ll.t.u in.')5.0()J 

Foot  pouinlal 0.042  140  IJ 

Fool  pound  (f ) 1 .3.V1  W  J 

Horse  power 745.7IKJ  \V 

Degree  llankine...  ■••i°K 

Degre..  Fahren-        il'F=^:.Ti'C+S2 
lieit 


•Fuller  lists  are  to  be  found  in  the  National  PhysiCiil 
Laboralory's  ■'('liaiigiiig  lo  the  .Metric  System  "  (.Vnder- 
lon  <V-  Hrigai.  l.omion:  ll.M.S.O   (I'JW). 


COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES  AT 
NOTRE  DAME  COLLEGE  OF  STAT- 
EN  ISLAND 


The  common  units  of  time  (e.g.,  hour, 
year)  will  persist,  and  also,  in  appropriate 
contexts,  the  angular  degree. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  4.  1968 

_Mr,     MURPHY    of    New    York,     Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday,  June  3,  I  was  hon- 
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oi-ed  to  participate  in  the  34th  annual 
commencement  exercises  at  Notre  Dame 
ColleRe  of  Staten  I.sland.  Notre  Dame  is 
one  of  the  finest  colleges  on  the  eastern 
seaboard,  and  the  young  ladies  who  Rrad- 
uated  this  year  can  be  proud  of  their 
accomplishments  at  this  fine  school.  The 
commencement  addre.ss  was  delivered  by 
the  Honorable  Malcolm  Wilson.  Lieuten- 
ant Govpinor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
I  fiK"!  his  roniai'ks  are  i)articularly  en- 
liijhtening,  and  I  include  the  text  of  his 
speech  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleapues. 
Also.  I  include  the  list  of  praduatcs  from 
the  Notre  Dame  CoUeKe  class  of  1968: 
Remarks   of  Lt.   Gov.   Malcolm   Wii.sun   at 

Annual   Commencement   op   Notre   Dame 

College  of  Staten  I.sland.  June  3,  1968 

First  of  all  I  want  to  express  my  heartfelt 
gratitude  to  Sister  Rita  Donahue,  your  pres- 
ident for  the  privilege  she  has  awarded  me 
of  sharing  with  you  the  Joy  and  significance 
of  this  occasion. 

As  you  youne  women  of  the  class  of  "68 
receive  your  diplomas-yotir  accolade  for 
liavlnR  completed  four  years  of  training  In 
tills  line  Catholic  Institution  of  learning — 
you  have  earned  the  cnngratulations  of  all  of 
us  here,  and  we  offer  them  to  you  In  un- 
stinted measure.  No  one  receives  a  college 
diploma  unless  that  one  h.is  cooperated  In 
full  with  those  who  made  it  possible.  But  I 
am  sure  tliat  each  one  of  you  lias  in  mind 
that  in  being  awarded  your  diploma  you  are 
the  recipient  of  a  privilege  and  that  every 
Ijrivilepe  which  we  are  accorded  In  life  con- 
notes a  corresponding  obligation. 

I  do  not  refer  now  to  an  obligation  to  the 
parents  and  oihei-s  whose  ctxiperation  made 
possible  your  attendance  here.  If  obligation 
there  be  in  that  regard,  It  Ls  recorded  In  your 
hearts — and  from  there  It  will  be  repaid.  I 
speak  rather  of  your  obligation  to  CJod  who 
gave  you  the  minds  to  assimilate  and  to 
benefit  from  the  education  which  you  have 
received. 

■your  parents  after  all— especially  your 
fathers- — have  provided  for  you  the  finest  In 
education  because  it  was  their  Joy  to  do  so. 
No  man.  I  siippose — and  I  speak  fron  experi- 
ence— does  anything  in  life  that  is  e.isler 
than  to  give  to  a  daughter.  The  only  time  we 
fathers  are  in  difficult v  is  when  it  comes  to 
saying  "No",  (as  I  suppose  all  of  you  young 
ladles  are  well  aware!).  I  Imagine  that  from 
the  moment  when  Eve  presented  Adam  with 
their  first  daugliter.  God  knew  what  to  ex- 
pect from  him  and  has  been  tolerant  with  us 
ever  since.  For  we  temporal  fathers  Indulge 
ourselves  In  the  folly  of  love,  but  when  God 
who  Is  infinitely  wiser  gives  generously,  as 
He  has  to  you.  He  expects  In  His  Justice  a 
fair  accounting. 

The  period  of  history  in  which  you  grad- 
uate is  challenging  and  exciting;  if  we  lose 
our  objectivity  in  a.ssessing  it,  it  could  well 
be  terrifying.  The  last  quarter  of  a  century 
has  seen  greater  advances  in  the  scientific 
field  than  were  dreamt  of  In  the  preceding 
thousand  years.  The  tempo  of  our  times  has 
accelerated  to  such  a  degree  that  It  Is  liter- 
ally impossible  to  keep  pace  with  It.  The 
tremors  of  revolution  are  stirring  this  globe 
of  ours — revolution  social,  political  and  re- 
ligious. People,  particularly  young  people  the 
world  over  are  tossing  aside  the  pat  answers 
that  have  satisfied  the  generations  before 
them  and  are  seeking  new  answers  to  age-old 
questions.  They  question  even  the  normal 
traditions  that  have  safe-guarded  personal 
values.  They  want  to  revise  and  re-think  the 
whole  universe. 

How  are  you  to  cope  with  the  problems  that 
confront  you?  You  are  modern  young 
women  and  a  part  of  your  time.  I  suggest  the 
ultimate  answer  is  to  be  found  In  the  one 
basic  truth  that  Is  by  now  a  part  of  the  very 
core  of  your  being,  it  Is  part  of  the  eternal 
plan  and  you  know  that  it  will  remain  for- 
ever  unchanged.   No  matter   through   what 
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spaces  man  may  soar — no  matter  what  far 
planets  he  may  evenf.ially  reach— he  was 
created  for  a  threefold  purpose  to  know 
God.  to  love  Htm  and  to  serve  Him  It  Is  as 
simple  as  that  It  Is  a  /act— as  It  was  In  the 
beginning,  is  now  and  ever  shall  be 

But  do  n.-t  think  that  anyone  minimizes 
the  pressures  that  will  be  exerted  upon  you 
to  question  even  that  truth.  God  Is  not 
dead— nor  is  the  devil,  for  you  remember  that 
he  is  reputed  to  have  won  the  robe  of  Christ 
when  lots  were  cast  for  It:  and  being  ever 
a  consummate  actor,  he  can  don  any  clls^'Ulse 
and  fool  even  the  most  wary  of  us  at  times. 
And  make  no  mistake:  in  the  world  today 
he  has  surrounded  himself  with  many  will- 
ing— and  I  suppose,  at  times,  even  unwill- 
ing   apprentices 

A  basic  indication  of  the  well-educated 
human  being,  one  who  has  truly  attained 
maturity,  is  the  exU'nt  to  which  he  or  she 
13  self-dlscipUned.  The  day  is  past  when 
any  of  you  here  would  need  or  e.xpect  the 
props  of  discipline  which  were  offered  to  you 
bv  wise  parents  or  by  the  f.ne  faculty  that 
has  surrounded  you  up  to  now  You  are  ma- 
ture youne  women  who  are  capable  of  mak- 
ing your  own  decisions  in  answer  to  the 
multiple  problems  that  you  will  face.  But  It 
will  require'  a  full  measure  of  strength  and 
self-discipline  to  maintain  your  own  stand- 
ards and  ideals  In  a  world  that  Is  bent  on 
destroying    them. 

Some  of  you  who  have  received  your  de- 
grees today  have  already  chosen  the  field 
where  you  feel  you  can  best  serve  God. 
Sisters.  I  congratulate  you!  I  can  think  of  no 
time  m  the  history  of  the  church  when  the 
call  to  a  woman  to  dedicate  herself  wholly 
to  Him  has  presented  such  a  magnificent 
challenge.  More  and  more  in  the  ne.Kt  few 
years  will  you  young  sisters  be  called  upon 
to  carry  your  apostolate  to  the  whole  secular 
community  in  which  you  live,  rather  than 
conSnlng  yourselves  to  the  small  area  en- 
closed by  the  walls  of  the  religious  commu- 
nities of  which  you  are  a  part.  What  a  fertile 
field  you  \y\U  find  from  which  to  garner 
souls  for  God! 

To  you  other  young  women  may  I  point 
out  that  your  choice  in  life  is  as  varied  as 
your  individual  talents.  You  are  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  doors,  anyone  of  which  you 
may  choose  as  the  portal  through  which 
you  will  step  into  the  adult  world.  There  are 
the  doors  o:  marriage,  the  l.iw.  .science,  poli- 
tics, journalism,  medicine,  the  arts — almost 
limitless  are  the  opportunities  presented  to 
a  woman  graduated  from  a  fine  college  to- 
day. But  I  wish  you  would  have  one  thing 
firmly  In  mind.  No  matter  what  field  you 
choose  t3  make  your  life's  work,  never  in  any 
of  them  Will  you  bt  entering  a  man's  world — 
because  there  is  no  such  thing. 

This  is  a  world  of  men  and  women,  and 
no  matter  how  emancipated  you  have  be- 
come, whatever  goals  you  set  for  yourselves. 
whatever  obligations  you  voluntarily  assume, 
you.  all  of  you.  religious  and  lay  alike,  bear 
fir--t  and  foremost  the  responsibility  placed 
upon  you  by  God:  That  of  being  a  woman. 
For  woman,  it  is  said,  was  created  to  be  the 
balance  wheel  for  man:  each  by  nature  com- 
plements the  other,  and  this  Is  true  no  mat- 
ter what  field  they  share.  Man  Is  aggressive 
and  woman  accomplishes  her  end  with  great- 
er gentleness;  man  declares  war  and  to  wo- 
man falls  the  role  of  arbiter  and  peace- 
maker: man  is  by  nature  In  great  measure 
an  egotist,  but  a  woman  vinderstands  In  some 
Intuitive  way  that  she  grows  no  smaller  in 
stature  by  building  up  those  around  her  and 
helping  them  to  develop  their  full  potential. 

We  men  do  not  ask  that  you  young  women 
be  warriors.  That  role  we  have  traditionally 
reserved  for  ourselves,  perhaps  because  It  Is 
a  pl.ui  of  nature,  or  perhaps  because  It  is  the 
easier  one.  To  woman  falls  the  harder  and 
infinitely  more  important  role  of  guardian 
and  disseminator  of  spiritual  strength.  By 
the   plan   of  creation   it  Is  in   the  heart  of 
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woman  that  God  has  implanted  the  seeds  of 
strength  and  comfort  that  are  U:>  flower  and 
support  his  universe.  When  to  that  plan  of 
the  creator,  as  old  as  time  we  add  the  com- 
plete development  of  fine  minds  and  char- 
acters through  modern  Catholic  education, 
we  arrive  at  you.  the  graduating  class  of 
today,  each  of  you  bearing  on  her  shoulders 
heavily  It  Is  true,  but  not  too  heavily,  a  re- 
sponsibility from  which  there  must  be  no 
turning  away. 

I  would  like  to  leave  one  more  thought 
with  you  on  this  occasion  which  marks  the 
termination  of  one  complete  phase  of  your 
lives.  Consider  seriously  the  fact  that  woman 
Is  by  nature  the  home-maker  I  am  not  now 
paraphrasing  the  old  adage  "Woman's  Place 
Is  in  the  Home"  nor  am  I  disparaging  that 
sentiment,  except  insofar  as  I  do  not  feel  that 
any  of  us  today  has  the  right  to  light  the  fire 
on  his  or  her  own  hearth,  draw  the  blinds, 
gather  loved  ones  around  and  say  "Here  We 
Are  Sheltered  and  Safe" — not  while  in  the 
dark  beyond  those  blinds  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  heath-fire's  warmth,  so  many 
millions  of  homeless,  cold  and  frightened 
people  are  crying  out  for  help. 

Home,  you  know,  has  a  second  definition 
even  In  the  dictionary  It  is  a  "place  to  rest 
in  and  be  safe"  There  Is  your  role  as  home- 
makers — home-makers  for  the  world,  not  only 
for  those  near  and  dear  to  you  Let  It  be  your 
responsibility  to  make  the  world  a  "place 
to  rest  In  and  be  safe".  Let  It  be  yours  to  do 
by  holding  fast  to  and  spreading  your  own 
spiritual  strength  and  moral  courage  to  those 
around  you — whether  your  own  husbands 
and  children — other's  children  that  you  may 
teach — or  those  who  surround  you  in  what- 
ever profession  or  field  you  may  choose  for 
your  life's  work. 

If  the  educated  Catholic  woman  will  make 
that  her  chief  goal  in  life,  then  surely  some 
day — probably  we  who  are  so  proud  of  you 
today  Will  not  live  to  see  it:  possibly  not 
even  you  will — but  some  day  the  jubilant  cry 
must  go  up  from  a  mankind  freed  at  last 
from  the  crippling  vise  of  materialistic  force 
and  moral  weakness  "Lord.  I  do  fear  Thou 
hast  made  the  world  too  beautiful  this  year!  " 

Class   of   1968 

Kathleen  Marie  Hansen,  Valedictorian, 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  (cum 
l.iude) — Honor  Key. 

Barbara  Chorman.  Salutatorian.  Bachelor 
of  Arts  (cum  laude) — Honor  Key. 

Patricia  Plankey.  Bachelor  of  Arts  (cum 
laudei — Honor  Key 

Colleen  Elizabeth  Crosson,  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence in  Education  icum  laude) — Honor  Key. 

Kathleen  Mary  Krank.  Bachelor  of  Arts 
I  cum  laude) — Honor  Key. 

Mary  Donlon,  Bachelor  of  Arts  (cum 
laude) — Honor  Key. 

Noreen  MacEvoy.  C.N.D..  Bachelor  of  Arts 
I  cum  laude )  — Honor  Key. 

Suzette  Ann  Sherry.  Bachelor  of  Arts  (cum 
laude) — Honor  Key. 

Janet  Kathryn  Schrleber.  Bachelor  of  Arts 
I  cum  laude) — Honor  Key. 

Claudia  Hart.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Edu- 
cation. Student  President. 

Jennifer  Maureen  Abbott.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Marianne  Adamenas.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Susan  Aery.  C.N.D..  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Patricia  Ann  Ahern.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Grace  L.  Altomarl.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Madeline  Elizabeth  Ambry,  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Education. 

Janet  Linda  Augustine.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Beatrice  Baker.  C.N  D..  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence In  Education. 

Kathleen  Margaret  Barry,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Diana  Florence  Baumlin,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Stanis  Marusak  Beck,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Dolores  Karen  Belby.  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education. 

Loretta  Bober,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Rose  Michelle  Borcasino.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
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Jo-Ann  Bonglovannl,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education. 

Carol  Lillian  Cacceee.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Ellenanne  B.  Caldwell.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Linda    A.    Campbell,    Bachelor   of    Science 
in  Education. 

Patricia  K.  Campbell.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Rena  Ann  Campomenosl.  Bachelor  of  Arus 

S.andra  E.  Cangiano.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Elaine   T.   Capelli.   Bachelor   of   Science   ii; 
Educiitlon. 

Kathleen  Maura  Carmody,  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Yolanda  Ann  Clemente.  Bachelor  of  Art.s 

Mary  Elizabeth  Clooney.  Bachelor  of  Art.- 

Mary  Margaret  Coggln.  Bachelor  of  Sclenci' 
in   Education. 

J  iiiis  C   Craviso,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Noreen  Theresa  Crowe.  Bachelor  of  Science 
ill  Education. 

Ann  Marie  Cunningham.  Bachelor  of  Art.- 

Llnda   Ann   Dadswell.   Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education. 

Joyce    Ann    D'Amlco,    Bachelor    of    Arts 

Margaret  Patricia  Dawley.  Bachelor  of  Art- 
Eileen  Dokus,  Bachelor  of  t^cicnce  m  Edu- 
cation. 

Barbara   Lynn    Donovan,    C.N.D..   Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Education. 

Maureen  C.  Donovan.  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education. 

Margaret   Catherine    Drlscoll.    Bachelor    '  ; 
Science  in  Education. 

Margaret  Mary  Duffy.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Carol  Esslg.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Barbara    Jean    Fink.    Bachelor    of    Science 
in  Education. 

Annmarie  Flanagan.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Patricia    Anne    Franzonello,    Bachelor    _: 
Arts. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Gallagher,  Bachelor  of  Arti 

Linda   Rose  Oallo.   Bachelor  of   Science  i; 
Education. 

Barbara  Gehshan.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Pauline  Grassl.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Doreen  Lynne  Ciregory.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Susan  M.  Haggerty.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Mary;inn  Hedaa.  C.N.D..  Bachelor  of  .'^rts . 

Margaret  Mary  Hennelly.  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Helen   V.   Hlckey.   Bachelor   of   Science   i:: 
Mucation. 

Rosemary    Teresa    Javaruskl,    Bachelor    t: 
Science   in  Education. 

Karen  Eileen  Johansen.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Clare  Mary  Johnson,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education. 

Carol  Anne  Kalowsky,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education. 

Kathleen  Agnes  Kelleher.  Bachelor  of  Avu. 

Sharon  Ann  Kelly.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

■Virginia  Rose  Kempf.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Mary  Alice  Kenney.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Elizabeth  Mary  Kocot.  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education. 

Mary  Geraldine  Kohoot.  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence in  Education. 

Tatlana  Kramarev,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Donna  Lynn  Lancos,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Monica  Landry.  C  N.D.,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Lorraine  Larrivee.  C.N.D.,  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence in  Education 

Barbara  Marie  Lawaska.  Bachelor  of  Ans. 

Carol  Ann  Lawlor.  Bachelor  of  Science  u. 
Education — Honor    Key. 

Eileen    Cecilia   Ledzion,   Bachelor  of   Arts. 

Mary    Ann    Lemietix.    C.N.D..    Bachelor   o: 
Science  in  Education. 

Monica   Leonard,   C  N.D.,  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence in  Education. 

Karen  Marie  Leonhardt.  Bachelor  of  Art-s. 

Sally   Longo,    CN.D.,    Bachelor   of   Science 
In   Education. 

Eileen    Maguire.    Bachelor    of    Science    :;i 
Educai'on 

Prances  Maguire.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Darleen  Mayo,  C.N.D.,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education. 

Mary    Elizabeth    McAuUffe,     Bachelor    c: 
Science  in  Education. 

Jeanne  A.  McCarthy,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education. 

Patricia  Anne  McElUgott,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
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Eleanor  D.  McGulre,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Ruth  Ann  Meehan.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Leonora  Mane  Megna.  Bachelor  of  Arts 

Mary  Elizabeth  Monahan.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Carol  Patricia  Moran.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Mary    Ellen    Mullln,    Bachelor    of    Arts — 
Honor  Key. 

Ellen  Murphy.  C.N  D  .  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Mary  Ellen  ^iurI>hy.  Bachelor  of  Science  In 
Education. 

Maureen  Ann  Murphy,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Susait  Murpliy.  B.ichelor  of  Arts. 

Dorothy  Marie  Nelson.  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education. 

Patricia  Joan  Norman.  Bachelor  of  Science 
In  Education. 

Mario   Nowickl,   Bachelor   of   Arts — Honor 
Key. 

Rosemarie  O'Rourke,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education. 

P.itricia  M    P.ittlson,   Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Kathleen   Eli/^abeth   Pearson.    Bachelor   ol 
Arts. 

Carol  A.  Pender.  Bachelor  cf  Aits. 

Maria  Antoinetta  Penna.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Mary  Di.innc  Peters.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Sally  Phinket.  B.ichelor  of  Arts. 

Judith  Anne  Poje.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Consuelo  Irene  Polunco.  Bachelor  cf  Sci- 
ence in  Education. 

Ann  PoA'ell.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

August.t    Victoria    PumiUa,    Bachelor    of 
Arts. 

Patricia  Ellen  Qulnlan.  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education. 

Kathleen  Pat'icia  RelUy.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Patricia  L.  Reilly.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education. 

Marion  Adele  Roz.ier.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Elena  Mane  S.irnelle.  Bachelor  ol  Arts. 

Ursula  Elizabeth  Schv.arz.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Carolyn  Ruth  Sienicki.  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education. 

P.iuline  Clara  Simmon,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

M;iry  Jane  Singler:   Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Barbara  A.  B.  Smith.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Dorothy  Marie  Smith.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Joan  Marie  Smith.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education. 

Roberta  Sollas;zo.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Ann   Marie   Strileckis.    C  N.D..   B.ichelor   of 
Science  in  Education. 

Eiizabetii     Sullivan.     CN.D..    Bachelor    of 
Science  in  Education. 

Norma  Sullivan.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Maiy    Ellen   Kathleen    lobin.    Bachelor   of 
Arts. 

Susan  Patricia  Traks,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education. 

P.itricia  Ami  Tuiie.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Mane  Anne  Ufrelm:uin.  CN.D,.  Bachelor   of 
Arts. 

Mariann  Tiboni  Verhey,  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence in  Education. 

Grace  A.  Walsh,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Carol  Ann  Wittmann,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Mucation. 

Anna  Z  mca.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Educa- 
tion. 


THE  FEDERAL  TAX  SYSTEM— CUR- 
RENT ACTIVITIES  AND  FUTURE 
POSSIBILITIES 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1968 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  a  recent  address  by  the  vei-y 
able  Assistant  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasurj' 
for  Tax  Policy,  Stanley  S.  Surrey,  be- 
fore the  Boston  Economic  Club. 

His  address,  entitled  "The  Federal  Tax 
System — Current  Actit-ities  and  Future 
Possibilities,"  not  only  describes  current 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tax  legislative  matters  being  examined 
by  the  Congress,  but  touches  upon  a  great 
number  of  items  being  talked  about  and 
.studied  by  the  business  and  academic 
communities,  as  well  as  within  the  Fed- 
eral GoveiTiment. 

In  particular  I  would  like  to  draw  at- 
tention to  tiiose  portions  of  his  remai'ks 
dealing  with  tlie  role  the  tax  system 
plays  in  the  social  fabric  ol  today's  so- 
ciety. Mr.  Surrey  di.scu.sses  many  of  the 
subjects  we  have  debated  here  and  have 
been  reading  about  in  many  journals  for 
some  time.  It  is  a  thought-provoking  talk 
about  the  ver>-  real  world  of  taxes,  writ- 
ten 111  clear,  lucid  lanaguage. 

The  speech  deserves  the  prompt  at- 
tention of  all  Members  of  Congress. 

The  speech  follows: 

The   Federal   T.\x   System — Current   Activ- 
ities   AND    FUTtTRE    POSSIBILITIES 

(Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Stanley  S.  Surrey, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  before 
the  Boston  Economic  Club,  Boston.  Mass., 
May  15,  19G8) 

Major  changes  in  the  Federal  tax  system 
have  now  become  an  annual  experience.  That 
system  is  so  directly  involved  in  our  domestic 
and  international  activities  that  the  constant 
changes  in  those  activities  and  concerns;  are 
reflected  in  alternations  of  our  t;ix  structure. 
Sjmetlmes  the  tax  changes  that  take  place 
in  a  aiven  year  are  the  result  of  events  that 
develop  during  that  year  and  require  a 
prompt  tax  respon.'ie.  Sometimes — perhaps 
more  often — the  change.s  are  the  culmination 
of  considerations  and  forces  that  began  to 
gather  several,  perhaps  many,  years  in  the 
past.  As  a  ccnsequciice.  a  survey  of  the  Fed- 
eral tax  scene  requires  not  only  a  description 
of  current  legislative  activities  but  also  an 
examination  of  current  discussions  and 
studies  that  may  lead  to  legislative  involve- 
ment In  the  future. 

CURRENT  LEC;iSL.\TlVr  ACTIVITIES 

1  he  major  activity  in  Federal  tax  legisla- 
tion in  1968  Is  the  emerging  tax  increase 
bill.  One  should  really  refer  to  the  time  span 
of  that  bill  as  1967-1968  because  the  sur- 
charge jjroposal  has  been  before  the  Con- 
gress since  last  August.  The  tax  increase  pro- 
p.jsal  has  had  a  tortuous  journey  and  the 
Secretary  oi  the  Treasury  throughout  has 
had  to  play  many  roles.  At  times  he  has  been 
a  tax  Candide.  seeing  progress  In  this  pro- 
cedural move  or  that  statement  by  a  legisla- 
tor when  all  else  mv/  only  set  back.  At 
times  he  has  scrrowlully  been  a  tax  Cassan- 
dra, as  crises  recurred  In  the  international 
markets  and  gold  filled  the  h.eadlines.  And 
at  many  another  time  he  has  been  the  am- 
bulance surgeon  on  the  emergency  call  or 
e\en  a  Dr.  Christiaan  Barnard — always  able 
to  detect  a  pul.se  or  heartbeat  when  all  others 
had  put  away  their  stethoscopes. 

There  are  certainly  many  interesting  facets 
o!  that  Journey  For  one.  the  forecasting  that 
underlay  the  recommendation  for  a  tax  in- 
crease was  on  target  throughout.  The  eco- 
nomic pace  of  the  economy  was  clearly  tore- 
told — a  pause  in  the  first  part  of  1967.  a  rise 
in  the  second  half  that  would,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  tax  increase,  amount  to  an  ac- 
celerated rate  of  growth  that  would  be  too 
rapid  for  our  economic  health.  The  domestic 
and  internHtional  consequences  that  would 
accompany  the  unacceptable  deficit  position 
obtainin^^  without  a  tax  increase  were  also 
accurately  foretold — rises  in  interest  rates, 
an  inflationary  trend  in  prices,  a  setback  to 
our  trade  surplus  becaut^e  of  Increased  im- 
ports, a  severely  weakened  balance  of  pay- 
ments position,  and  attacks  on  the  dollar 
in  the  international  monetary  field.  The  ac- 
tual proving  out  of  such  a  forecast  is  itself 
sr-mewhat  of  n  rare  event  where  the  ffrecar?t 
Is  the  basis  for  policy  action  designed  to  af- 
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feet  the  events  forecast — to  prevent  too  steep 
a  rise  or  to  brake  a  lull — and  thus  prevent 
prediction  from  becoming  history.  And  so 
when  a  forecast  calling  for  iJolicy  change 
has  become  actuality,  then  policy  moves 
have  gone  astray— in  this  case  throvigh  the 
passage  ol  time.  The  enactment  of  the  tax 
increase  will  start  us  on  the  journey  away 
irom  all  these  dangerous  instabilities  to  a 
more  secure  position  at  home  and  abroad 

Nor  was  the  need  lor  a  tax  increase  a 
fl)ecial  phenomenon  of  the  new  economies 
or  a  matter  of  so-culled  fine  tuning.  Indeed. 
it  was  in  response  to  a  traditional  reason  for 
a  tax  increase — tlie  need  fur  revenues  to  meet 
rising  expenditures  cl  Government  caused  by 
iiur  Involvement  In  hostilities.  The  United 
States,  ever  since  the  lll-advlsed  tax  Increase 
in  tlie  Depression,  has  not  required  an  In- 
creaase  in  Income  taxes  except  In  a  time 
of  hostilities,  for  It  Is  only  in  such  a  period 
that  Government  expenditures  have  outrun 
revenues.  Thus,  in  one  sense  the  surcharge 
prop.)sal  was  a  classic  textbook  case  lor  a 
t;;x  increase. 

But  the  textbooks  would  have  missed  some 
other  facets  of  the  fiscal  scene.  One  of  these 
has  been  the  desire  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Committees  charged  with  revenue  policy — 
especially  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee — 
and  on  whom  falls  the  task  (  :  Increasing 
taxes,  to  achieve  a  cucrdlnatlou  between  Con- 
gressional consideration  of  appropriations 
and  expenditures  and  Congre.s,sional  con- 
sideration (jf  tax  policy.  The  annual,  and 
often  biannual  and  e\en  tnannual  bouts 
with  the  limit  on  the  public  debt  had  not 
proven  to  be  an  effective  Instrument  ol  co- 
ordlnatlon."*  though  they  did  pave  the  way 
to  a  much  linpro\  ed  substantive  format  for 
the  Federal  Budget  and  refinements  In  the 
concept  of  Budget  surplus  or  deficit  The  need 
for  a  tax  increase  was  soon  seen  as  appar- 
ently offering  a  much  stronger  Instrument, 
and  this  attitude  gradually  grew  In  intensity 
and  scope.  As  a  result,  the  tax  Increase  pro- 
jjosal  becam.e  the  device  to  nchleve  last  year 
a  reduction  In  fiscal  year  1968  "controllable" 
expenditures  (over  $4  billion  i.  and  now 
under  the  Conference  Report  a  reduction  in 
t.-cal  year  1969  expenditures  ($6  billion),  a 
cut  back  in  proposed  new  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority f..r  fiscal  year  1969  ($10  billion  i.  and 
a  reexamination  of  carrvovcr  oljligatlonal 
authority  (88  billion).  The  gradual  develop- 
ment cf  these  expenditure  changes  was  ac- 
companied by  an  Increasing  degree  ot  Inter- 
change between  the  Tax  Committees  and  the 
Appr  priatlons  Committees,  rspeclally  o:i  the 
House  side.  This  procedural  change,  growing 
as  it  did  out  of  a  whole  variety  of  tentative 
actions  and  shifting  goals  as  the  new  terrain 
was  explored,  proved  a  time-consuming 
pr.jcess.  And  we  are  still  left  v\ith  the 
speculations  as  to  what  these  developments 
may  portend. 

We  can  be  hopeful.  I  believe,  that  the  time 
involved  In  enacting  the  tax  surcharge  pro- 
posal will  not  be  characteristic  of  the  re- 
sponse to  future  needed  changes  in  the  level 
of  taxes.  There  are  too  many  particular  con- 
notations respecting  this  proposal — the  vary- 
ing attitudes  to  Vietnam  hostilities  fir  one— 
to  make  that  time  span  a  precedent  And 
hence,  for  example,  any  need  to  reduce  tuxes 
promptly  in  a  Post-Vietnam  period  to  main- 
tain full  employment  should  not  have  to  face 
a  similar  time  span. 

Another  interesung  facet  Is  that  the  for- 
mat ol  the  tax  Increase  was  really  never  a 
subject  of  controversy  As  a  result  of  careful 
study  of  this  matter  in  1966.  culminating  In 
the  Hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal 
Policy  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee — a 
study  and  Hearing  which  the  Administration 
had  urged  In  preparation  f  jr  the  p>)sslble  tax 
increase — the  country  had  available  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  analysis  and  data  on  the 
shape  of  a  tax  Increase.  Including  the  recom- 
mendation cf  that  Subcommittee  fer  the  sur- 
charge form.  The  tax  proposal  reflected  this 
background,    and    Involved    three    essential 
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aspects:  an  Income  tax  surcharge  form  for 
both  Individuals  and  corporations:  a  shield- 
ing of  those  In  the  lowest  brackets  from  the 
Increase:  and  a  temporary  design  for  the  In- 
crease To  a  degree  that  is  unusual  In  tax 
legislation,  the  initial  proposal  Is  reflected  In 
the  final  version  essentially  without  change. 

TTie  economic  effect  of  the  tax  Increase 
win  be  heightened  by  two  recent  develop- 
ments In  our  tax  structure — graduated  with- 
holding on  wage  and  salary  earners,  and  de- 
velopments leading  to  a  complete  system  of 
current  tax  payments  for  corporations.  The 
former  came  In  1966.  and  the  latter  was  built 
up  by  legislation  In  1964  and  1966  and  now 
by  the  corporate  acceleration  provisions  In 
the  current  bill.  The  temporary  tax  Increase 
will  thus  be  Immediately  reflected  In  tax 
payments  based  on  current  levels  of  Income 
and  profits,  so  that  those  Incomes  and  profits 
will  at  once  bear  the  restraining  effect  of  the 
Increase. 

While  our  balance  of  payments  problems 
are  reflected  In  the  tax  Increase  bill,  they 
are  also  the  ix"caslon  for  other  1968  legisla- 
tive activity  still  unfolding.  For  one.  the  for- 
eign travel  bill  is  now  In  the  Senate,  with  the 
5  percent  travel  tax  extended  to  overseas  air 
transportatlgn  and  a  tightening  of  customs 
measures.  There  Is  still  the  need  further  to 
dampen  tourist  expenditures  abroad.  While 
foreign  travel  has  its  undoubted  advantages 
for  both  Individual  families  and  the  nation, 
still  a  family  must  budget  for  Its  outlays  and 
so  must  the  nation  budget  Its  international 
expenditures  to  the  foreign  exchange  avail- 
able In  the  trade  field,  attention  now  shifts 
to  the  Hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  scheduled  for  June  4.  . 

FVTtTlE     EVENTS 

Let  us  turn  to  the  matter  of  future  events 
in  the  tax  field — or  more  properly  current 
discussions,  studies,  developments,  or  what 
you  win — that  are  likely  to  bring  about  leg- 
islative involvement  at  some  point.  I  use  the 
word  involvement"  advisedly  and  broadly — 
It  ranges  from  active  Congressional  consid- 
eration producing  legislative  enactment  to  a 
Congressional  decision  not  to  take  any  action 
despite  the  call  for  consideration  from  this 
or  that  quarter  For  I  must  emphasize  that 
I  am  here  describing  and  not  predicting — 
and  the  area  of  description  extends  beyond 
government  attitudes  to  business  and  labor 
discussion,  academic  Interests,  current  re- 
search, and  so  on. 

Tax    reform 

There  is  a  recognized  need  for  a  major  ef- 
fort for  further  tax  reform.  The  pending  tax 
bill  calls  for  the  President  to  submit  pro- 
posals for  a  comprehensive  reform"  this  year. 
The  consideration  of  tax  reform  has  been 
held  off  by  the  deliberations  over  the  tax 
bin.  The  operational  aspects  of  tax  legisla- 
tion permit  only  one  train  to  be  on  the  main 
track  at  a  given  time,  and  so  tax  reform  has 
been  waiting  in  the  railway  yards  for  the 
main  track  to  clear. 

There  is  much  to  do  in  tax  revision  and 
many  ideas  have  already  been  expressed, 
some  in  speeches  by  Treasury  officials,  some 
in  speeches  by  legislators.  The  Treasury,  for 
example,  has  called  attention  to  the  need 
to  revise  the  rules  relating  to  the  transfer 
of  property  by  death  or  gift,  so  as  to  achieve 
a  more  equitable  estate  and  gift  tax  system 
with  less  tax  distortion  in  family  dispositions 
of  property  and  a  rational  Income  tax  treat- 
ment of  appreciated  assets  so  transferred.  It 
has  among  other  matters  also  stressed  the 
need  to  eliminate  corporate  multiple  surtax 
exemptions;  to  achieve  a  rational  rearrange- 
ment of  the  tax  treatment  of  the  elderly, 
and  to  eliminate  abuses  in  the  area  of  pri- 
vate foundations  and  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions generally.  (It  is  an  Interesting  com- 
mentary— should  I  say  insight — on  the 
foundation  scene  that  Fortune  magazine  In 
its  recent  aj'tlcle  on  "America's  Centlmillion- 
alres"  Includes  in  its  estimates  of  an  indi- 
vidual's wealth  the  holdings  of  "foundations 
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established     by     the     Individuals     or     their 
spouses."  I 

Chairman  Long  of  the  Finance  ComnUttee. 
in  a  recent  speech,  also  mentioned  a  proposal 
he  had  earlier  suggested,  and  which  has.  In 
one  form  or  another,  been  introduced  In  bills 
by  other  legislators,  that  of  a  "minimum 
tax"  to  be  applied  to  an  expanded  Income 
base  Including  various  forms  of  Income  now 
excluded  from  coverage  of  the  regular  tax 
He  has  also  suggested  maximum  effective  tax 
rat-es  applied  to  the  same  expanded  base. 
Chairman  Mills  has  spoken  of  the  need  for 
steps  designed  to  reduce  the  complexity  of 
various  facets  of  the  measure  of  taxable  net 
Income  Others  have  focused  on  aspects  of 
the  tax  law  that  enable  people  of  large 
wealth  to  pay  little  Income  tax,  and  even  In 
some  cases  to  escape  payment  entirely.  The 
Treasury  has  spoken  of  tax  reform  as  In- 
volving a  combination  of  revenue-raJslng 
and  revenue-losing  measures,  so  that  on  net 
balance  there  would  be  no  significant  overall 
budgetary  effect  A  number  of  Congressmen 
have  viewed  reform  only  from  the  revenue- 
raising,    "closing    of    loopholes"    aspect. 

Some  matters  that  were  on  various  lists 
are  already  on  the  legislative  scene,  for  tax 
reform  must  be  a  constant  process  and  all 
developments  cannot  wait  on  major  efforts 
for  revision.  Thus,  the  pending  bill  contains 
a  provision  setting  a  celling  on  tax-exempt 
industrial  development  bonds,  thereby  pre- 
venting them  from  swamping  the  regular 
tax-exempt  bond  market  and  from  making 
private  corporate  bonds  an  archaic  Instru- 
ment. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  submitted  to 
the  Congress  profjosals  for  revision  of  the 
structure  of  private  pension  plans  involving 
a  minimum  standard  of  vesting,  standards 
for  the  funding  of  benefits,  and  a  system  of 
plan  termination  protection.  The  measure  is 
aptly  entitled  the  "Pension  Benefits  Security 
Act  of  1968" — for  It  deals  wTth  assuring  a 
worker  that  years  of  labor  in  a  company 
having  a  pension  plan  will  bring  him  a  vested 
benefit  on  retirement  even  though  events 
cause  him  to  leave  that  company  before 
retirement  age.  and  that  there  wnll  be  funds 
on  hand  for  the  payment  of  that  benefit. 
This  program  is  based  on  recommendations 
by  an  interagency  staff  committee,  including 
Treasury  Department  participation,  which 
were  made  after  extensive  consultations 
with  informed  groups  regarding  prior  pro- 
posals. The  Treasury  fully  supports  this  pro- 
gram. It  also  believes  that  its  formulation  as 
a  measure  outside  the  tax  laws  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  these  matters  In 
the  whole  context  of  employer-e.mployee 
relations,  a  point  of  view  that  had  been 
stressed  by  employer  groups  in  criticizing 
prior  proposals  as  not  properly  a  part  of  the 
tax  system. 

As  a  substantive  matter.  I  cannot  see  how 
one  can  quarrel  with  the  basic  goals  of  the 
Labor  Department  proposal.  There  Is  per- 
suasive and  saddening  testimony  to  the  hard- 
ship that  can  result  from  a  lack  of  \esting 
In  the  many  letterswe  and  other  Government 
agencies  receive  from  Individuals  who,  after 
working  years  for  an  employer,  suddenly  find 
they  have  lost  their  pension  accruals  because 
of  a  change  in  job  or  even  a  lay  off.  Aside 
even  from  the  inequity  of  this  result,  the 
simple  fact  is  that  these  individuals  must 
now  face  retirement  without  the  pension 
they  expected.  There  is  no  way  for  them 
to  retrace  their  steps  and  make  other  fi- 
nancial arrangements.  For  them,  the  private 
pension  system  is  a  failure  and  a  mockery. 
And  the  expectation  of  the  pension  may  well 
have  affected  their  spending  decisions  while 
employed  under  the  plan.  In  a  country  in 
which  only  half  of  the  employees  i  aged  30 
to  50)  who  have  been  with  an  employer  for 
10  years  will  be  with  that  same  employer  In 
the  next  10  years,  this  high  degree  of  labor 
mobility  requires  that  the  vesting  of  bene- 
fits be  an  Integral  part  of  the  private  pension 
system.  The  Labor  Department  proposals  will 
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thus  enable  the  private  pension  plan  system 
to  achieve  the  vital  and  beneficial  role  for 
which  It  was  designed. 

Poverty  and  taxes 

The  tax  system  Is  a  part  of  the  social  fabric 
of  our  nation.  As  such  It  will  be  affected  b\ 
changes  In  that  fabric  and  must  be  responsive 
to  those  changes,  consistent  with  perform- 
ance of  its  function  of  supplying  government 
revenues  fairly  and  effectively.  Significant 
events,  violent  and  non-violent,  are  dally 
focusing  the  nation's  attention  on  great  pov- 
erty within  our  affluent  society.  The  effect,'^ 
of  this  fxjverty  and  Its  growing  subculture 
should — one  hopes — appeal  to  our  conscience:-; 
and  our  capacity  to  move  forward  Intelligent- 
ly rather  than  to  our  fears.  How  will  the 
tax  system  be  Involved  in  this  appeal? 

The  tax  system  must  play  an  essential  role 
In  enabling  fiscal  policy  to  fulfill  the  tasks 
of  providing  a  full  employment  economy 
with  as  few  destabilizing  turns  up  or  down 
as  possible.  Such  an  economy  by  itself  will 
not  eliminate  poverty  or  solve  our  urban 
crisis,  but  without  It  all  solutions  to  those 
ills  will  fail.  The  problems  are  so  Immense 
that  only  with  the  full  use  of  our  potential 
resources  will  we  be  in  a  position  to  achieve 
success  In  overcoming  them.  Consequently. 
we  must  build  on  our  limited  experience 
of  managing  a  full  employment  economy,  im- 
prove  our  forecasting  techniques,  but  more 
Importantly,  achieve  the  flexible  procedures 
and  postures  that  permit  a  sufficiently 
prompt  response  to  the  measures  that  the 
forecasts  require. 

Against  a  background  of  full  employment, 
what  is  the  relevance  of  our  attack  on  pov- 
erty to  the  tax  system?  There  Is  first  the 
direct  matter  of  the  payment  of  a  tax  Itself 
Our  present  Federal  income  tax  does  reach 
below  the  poverty  level,  especially  for  single 
persons  and  married  couples  with  no  depend- 
ents. The  President  has  said  that  as  fiscal 
conditions  permit  this  should  be  corrected, 
and  the  burden  of  Income  tax  paymentr 
lifted  from  those  in  poverty.  In  keeping  v^ith 
this  view,  as  I  stated  earlier,  the  10  percent 
surcharge  does  not  apply  to  the  lowest  Income 
brackets. 

Assuming  that  step  to  be  an  accepted 
policy  goal,  the  scholars  have  turned  to 
other  taxes  paid  by  the  poor  and  in  this  re- 
gard are  critically  examining  the  Social  Se- 
curitv  payroll  taxes.  They  point  out  that  the 
employee  tax  li  applied  to  the  first  dollar  o: 
wages  without  regard  for  family  size  and  :.s 
proportional  to  wages  covered,  all  in  con- 
trast to  the  income  tax.  As  a  consequence 
the  present  employee  payroll  tax  is  higher 
than  the  income  tax  for  about  25  percent 
of  the  people  paying  Social  Secunty  ta.\. 
Moreover,  this  is  wholly  apart  from  t!ie  ques- 
tion of  the  Incidence  of  the  employer  t.\x, 
which  most  economists  believe  ;ilso  to  I'.iU 
on  wages.  Of  course  the  benefits  of  tlie  Social 
Security  system  are  paid  in  ,i  progressive 
manner.  But  the  scholars  are  questioning 
whether  the  present  poor  should  be  called 
on  to  pay  taxes  to  provide  benefits  for  the 
currently  retired,  or  for  their  own  benefits 
in  the  future.  Any  significant  increase  ;n 
Social  Security  benefits  is  thus  likely  to  in- 
volve the  Congress  in  a  consideration  of  the 
impact  of  Social  Security  taxes  below  the 
poverty  level. 

Somewhat  similar  concerns  could  well  play 
a  part  In  any  Congressional  consideration  oi' 
suggested  changes  looking  to  greater  use  oi 
Indirect  taxation  in  the  Federal  tax  struc- 
ture. I  egislatlon  in  recent  years  has  in- 
volved an  extensive  cutback  of  Federal  excise 
taxes,  leaving  this  type  of  taxation  largely 
to  States  and  cities  and  strengthening  the 
role  of  the  Income  tax  in  the  Federal  struc- 
ture. This  concentration  on  the  Income  tax 
at  the  Federal  level  has  brought  Its  fiscal 
policy  benefits,  for  the  United  States  has 
shaped  that  tax  Into  a  measure  that  can 
be  promptly  responsive  to  our  fiscal  needs, 
unlike   the   Income   tax   structures   In   most 
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countries.  And  we  are  steadily  improving 
the  equity  of  the  tax.  In  some  business — and 
academic — circles,  consideration  Is  being 
given  to  adding  a  mass  sales  tax  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  be  it  a  retail  sales  tax  similar  to 
our  State  taxes  or  a  value-added  tax  which 
would  have  the  same  economic  effect.  The 
thought  generally  is  to  substitute  this  lor 
a  part  of  the  corporate  tax.  Others  have  as- 
serted this  would  shift  the  burden  of  the 
tax  dollars  involved  from  corporations  and 
their  shareholders  to  the  consumer,  and  thus 
to  the  poor  to  the  extent  of  their  share  in 
consumption.  In  their  view  a  sales  tax  Is 
clearly  more  regressive  than  an  income  tax. 
and  while  measures  perhaps  can  be  con- 
sidered to  lessen  the  regresslvlty  of  the  sales 
tax.  those  measures  would  complicate  Us 
administration.  They  would  thus  contend 
;^uch  a  move  to  a  sales  tax  at  the  Federal 
level  wotild  be  inconsistent  with  efforts  to 
relieve  the  poor  of  their  Income  tax  burdens. 
Congress  may  perhaps  find  itself  at  some 
later  date  involved  In  this  debate  which, 
again.  Is  still  pretty  much  confined  to  re- 
search circles  and  some  business  groups. 
Poverty  and  tax  expenditures 

.Another  facet  of  tlie  attacks  on  poverty 
.aid  the  urban  crisis  is  the  realization  tiiat 
;ill  levels  of  Government  will  be  required  to 
spend  increasingly  larger  sums  on  social  pro- 
grams. This  being  so.  the  broad  questions  to 
be  answered  are  the  nature  of  these  expendi- 
tures and  the  amounts  to  be  spent.  The  rela- 
tionship of  the  latter  question  to  the  tax  sys- 
cin  is  clear,  but  even  the  first  question  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  tax  structure.  For  many 
of  the  suggested  expenditures  have  a  tax 
connotation. 

There  has  been  considerable  academic  in- 
terest and  increasing  business  interest  in  our 
whole  public  assistance  or  welfare  system,  .'^s 
.in  illustration,  the  recent  "Report  from  the 
Steering  Committee  of  the  Arden  House  Con- 
;orence  on  Public  Welfare"  states  that: 

"The  present  system  of  public  assistance 
cioes  not  work  well.  It  covers  only  8-mlllion 
of  the  30-millioii  Americans  living  in  poverty. 
It  is  demeaning,  inefficient,  inadequate,  and 
h,as  so  many  disincentives  built  into  it  that 
it  encourages  continued  dependency. 

"It  should  be  replaced  with  an  income 
maintenance  system,  possibly  a  negative  in- 
come tax.  which  would  bring  all  30-million 
.Americans  up  to  at  least  the  official  Federal 
poverty  line.  Such  a  system  should  contain 
strong  incentives  to  work,  try  to  contain  re- 
i;ional  cost  of  living  differentials,  and  be  ad- 
iiunistered  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  provide  greater  administrative  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  than  now  exists." 

Other  grovip.s  or  individuals  have  also  called 
for  an  Income  niaintenance  system,  as  a  com- 
plement to  or  perhaps  as  an  evolution  of  an 
:mproved  welfare  system.  The  President's 
Committee  on  Income  Maintenance  is  now 
considering  this  whole  subject. 

Essentially  nn  income  maintenance  sys- 
tem Is  an  expenditure  program,  even  when 
ii  has  the  name  and  design  of  a  negative  in- 
come tax.  For  a  negative  Income  tax  calls 
for  payments  to  people  below  a  designated 
level  of  need.  The  payments  by  the  Govern- 
ment decrease  as  the  individuals'  incomes 
come  clo-ser  to  that  level.  Once  they  reach 
that  level  and  the  Individuals  become  tax- 
payers, they  have  passed  from  the  negative 
T5X  stage  (payments  of  money  to  them)  to 
he  positive  or  traditional  Income  tax  stage 
I  payments  of  tax  by  them ) .  The  degree  of 
..ssociation  to  the  traditional  Income  tax  de- 
pends on  the  relationship  of  the  level  of 
iieed,  below  which  payments  are  made  by 
Government,  to  the  levels  (determined  by 
personal  exemptions  and  the  minimum 
standard  deduction)  governing  positive  In- 
come tax  payments:  the  extent  to  which  the 
negative  income"  (the  amount  by  which 
rctual  Income  falls  below  the  level  of  need) 
is  measured  by  concepts  and  definitions  of 
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income  now  used  in  the  income  tax;  and 
the  extent  of  participation  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  In  the  administration  of 
the  payments  to  the  Individuals. 

Iiiten.se  exploration  of  the  Income  mainte- 
nance line  of  approach — how  would  it  be 
administered  and  effectuated,  what  Is  the 
effect  on  Incentives  to  work,  what  Is  the 
relatlon.shlp  to  welfare  programs — will  clearly 
be  helpful  to  the  Congress  when  It  comes 
to  consider  such  proposals.  The  need  for  In- 
tense exploration  is  incre.ased  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  competitors  for  the  large 
expenditure  dollars  Involved  in  that  line  of 
approach.  One  competitor,  for  example,  has 
the  general  name  of  "tax  sharing"  to  cover 
a  variety  of  measures  by  which  Federal  tax 
revenues  would  be  allocated  in  the  large, 
with  as  few  restrictions  as  possible,  to  States 
and  (or?)  local  governments.  Under  this 
approach,  one  proposal  is  to  automatically 
allocate  a  percentage  of  the  Federal  individ- 
ual income  tax  base  each  year  to  State  and 
local  governments.  Other  proposals  operate 
indirectly  by  jjroviding  for  a  substantial 
credit  against  Federal  Individual  income  tax 
liabilities  for  State  income  taxes  (and  per- 
haps other  forms  of  State  tax)  thereby  per- 
mitting the  States  to  use  and  raise  these 
taxes  since  their  impact  will  be  borne  by 
Federal  revenues  to  the  extent  of  the  credit. 

In  addition  to  the  competitor  of  tax  shar- 
ing, there  is  the  competitor  oi  direct  Federal 
expenditures  for  specific  purposes,  such  as 
.^lum  clearance,  urban  transportation,  man- 
power training,  rental  hou.'lng.  health  serv- 
ices, education,  pollution  control  and  so  on — 
the  whole  range  of  present  programs  and 
those  pressing  to  get  on  the  existing  list. 

However  the  priorities  come  out,  expendi- 
ture programs  require  funds.  Whichever 
route  or  combination  of  routes  is  chosen, 
the  quantitative  impact  on  budget  policy 
and  on  tax  policy  Is  obvious,  Tlie  sums  in- 
volved are  \ery  large,  but  so  are  the  re- 
sources 01  the  United  States.  Each  year  our 
growth  at  lull  employment  increases  our 
total  Federal  revenues,  including  the  trust 
fund  taxes,  by  ,S12  billion — an  asset  which 
underscores  the  vital  need  to  remain  a  full 
employment  economy.  Hopefully,  the  Post- 
Vietnam  climate  will  permit  defense  expiend- 
itures  to  drop  to  lower  levels,  thereby  re- 
leasing budget  .space  so  to  speak  to  these 
domestic  areas.  We  will  have  to  carefully 
weigh  the  balance  to  be  struck  between  the 
levels  of  Federal  tax  burden,  and  thus  the 
consequent  amount  of  Federal  expenditures, 
■  ind  tne  income  of  the  private  sector.  This 
balance  between  private  sector  and  public 
sector  will  involve  many  considerations — the 
combination  of  profit  incentives,  savings  and 
consumer  demand  needed  to  achieve  a  con- 
tinuing full-employment  economy:  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  private  sector  can  effec- 
tively participate  In  solving  our  urban  crisis 
and  other  social  problems;  the  degree  and 
rate  at  which  Federal  funds  can  be  wisely 
-spent. 

In  making  these  decisions  we  should  keep 
ill  mind  that  taxes  absorb  a  smaller  portion 
of  gross  national  product  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  other  industrialized  country 
with  the  e;<ception  of  Japan  and  Switzer- 
land— in  1966  It  was  28.9  percent  of  GNP  In 
the  United  States  compared  to,  for  example, 
38  6  percent  In  France,  34.8  percent  in  Ger- 
many, and  31  3  percent  in  the  United  King- 
dom. We  rank  about  twelfth  among  the  In- 
dustrialized countries,  (This  is  not  the  place 
to  consider  whether  there  is  a  clear  asso- 
ciation between  the  level  of  taxes  and  the 
rate  of  growth  in  these  economies— a  recent 
study  concluded  that  the  data  permit  no 
clear-cut  support  or  refutation  of  any  de- 
ductive argument  one  chooses  to  pronounce 
about  that  relationship.  And  thinking  back 
to  the  earlier  discu.ssion  on  sales  taxes  and 
poverty,  there  is  the  same  lack  of  data  on 
the  relationship  between  the  proportion  of 
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direct  and  Indirect  taxes  and  growth  rates. 
While  many  In  the  Untied  States  are  fond 
uf  pointing  to  the  greater  proportion  of 
indirect  tuxes  in  European  economies  and 
saying  we  should  emulate  them,  there  is  Just 
as  much  cause  on  grounds  of  economic 
growth  (and  more  on  grounds  of  equity)  to 
.say  they  should  emulate  us).  But  an  inter- 
esting btallstic  not  usually  considered  is 
thai,  with  defense  expenditures  excluded,  the 
United  States  spends  considerably  less  ol  Its 
tax  revenues  on  domestic  programs  than  do 
those  Countries. 

We  cannot  measure  the  welfare  of  the 
Amerlcitn  people  by  the  smallness  ol  the 
taxes  that  they  pay  At  the  present  time 
they  would  be  treated  111  ll  we  were  to  hold 
taxes  down  and  forgo  the  10  percent  sur- 
charge but  leave  them  with  accelerating 
intlation,  climbing  interest  rates,  an  un- 
.stable  boom,  and  a  weakening  of  our  inter- 
national economic  and  financial  position. 
And  in  the  future  they  will  be  badly  served  If 
v,e  were  to  press  for  lower  and  lower  tax 
burdens  but  leave  our  country  with  the  un- 
fairness and  Ills  ol  poxertyand  with  the 
urban  neglect  and  other  social  blights  that 
we  see  today. 

Expenditures  and  eificiency — and  tax 
Uiccntive.f 
Any  .-^ober  appraisal  of  our  needs  in  the 
future  will  certainly  enforce  the  view  that 
there  is  no  room  for  wastage  and  inefficiency 
111  our  expenditure  programs.  Our  resources 
are  very  large  but  not  .so  large  that  they 
can  be  spent  wastefully  E.xpenditure  control 
in  the  sense  of  a  careful  appraisal  of  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  alternative  programs  must  be 
a  constant  feature  of  our  budget  policy.  And 
we  mast  clearly  learn  more  about  techniques 
to  measure  the  costs  and  benefits  of  social 
programs  to  enable  us  U)  apply  such  expendi- 
ture control  wisely. 

A  significant  part  uf  expenditure  control 
must  be  a  willingness  to  openly  recognize  the 
amounts  being  expended  by  Government,  and 
not  to  bury  amounts  by  disguising  them.  The 
Federal  Government  can  expend  lunds  in 
many  ways — through  direct  grants,  through 
guarantees,  through  loans,  through  interest 
subsidies,  and  through  tr.x  incentives  and 
IJreferences.  Unless  the  Federal  cost  is  IdeiiU- 
lied  no  matter  what  the  route,  then  there 
win  Inevitably  be  a  drive  to  use  the  route 
that  keeps  the  cost  hidden. 

The  interest  expressed  In  some  quarters 
today  for  tax  incentives  to  cure  social  prob- 
lems can  dangerously  weaken  our  ability  both 
to  control  Federal  expenditures  and  to  make 
them  efficient,  in  addition  to  the  damage  It 
would  do  to  our  tax  structure. 

We  of  course  do  have  tax  subsidies  pres- 
ently existing  in  our  tax  laws.  I  have  else- 
where observed  that  through  deliberate  de- 
partures from  accepted  concepts  of  net  In- 
come and  through  various  special  exemp- 
tions, deductions  and  credits,  our  tax  sys- 
tem does  operate  to  affect  the  private  econ- 
omy In  ways  that  are  usually  accomplished 
by  expenditures — in  effect  to  produce  an  ex- 
penditure system  described  in  tax  language. 
I  call  these  Items  "tax  expenditures,"  and  In- 
dicated that  the  amounts  spent — i  e.,  the  tax 
revenue  lost^— through  these  tax  expenditure 
programs  shoiUd  be  set  forth  in  a  meaning- 
ful way  in  the  Federal  Budget.  We  would 
thereby  be  able  clearly  to  see  what  are  the 
total  Federal  funds  going  to  the  various 
activities  affected,  and  rot  just  the  amounts 
shown  m  the  Budget  as  direct  appropriations 
and  expenditures.  For  these  tax  expenditures 
can  be  classified  along  customary  budgetary 
lines:  assistance  to  business,  natural  re- 
sources, agriculture,  aid  to  the  elderly,  medi- 
cal assistance,  aid  to  charitable  institutions, 
and  so  on.  Moreover,  the  amounts  involved 
are  quite  large,  reaching  In  several  of  these 
areas  into  the  billions. 
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SUA  wtw  liM* 

k  to  oontrttoot*  t#  tluU  Mint 
th«  gfMkt  rMOUMW  of  our  country  to  Ito  dl- 
wntty  o(  ttJMt  aa«  aspHtono*  la  ao  away 


rto  ■ofeiidlBa  a  «lMto  va> 
tto^  of  otlMT  lMilMli«  «6tMttas.  Tlton  to 
11— rm  ppqpawd  pwttMBi  to  |ifWo»»  prl- 

ffMMB  VSr  p>0*iiiUg  tUr  iMMfttt  tbOt  IMUld 
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■■arttwtn.   fooadatlaaa.   Molal 

.    aaA   laaay    mora    ■■»!    tho 

atoUtoy  tbroogli  ao  maay  mT«na«a  a<  calm 
lBtat«baaca  k>  aiplcn  aad  ooBtiMia  our 
kaowtodfa.  And  ao  than  to  hap*  tbat  la  tba 
tax  flald.  aa  atoawBara.  worklat  togatBar  wa 
wtU  aobtoTa  tha  wtoHt  rolQtlaaa  that  our 
coUaetlTe   kBawladga  oaa  pcovlda. 


who  otlBC  to  otty  naint    wnaaa  to  Had 
booilBf  la  otBw  pwta  o(  CSilaata. 

Ovar  tBa  paat  f av  yaaia  aiaay  of  thaaa 
wBtta  dto^aoad  f  aBdUaa  hava-  aattlad  la  a 
mldrtto  etaw  aaetloa  of  MkathvaBt 
aaar  tBa  tubiBitMB  ooauaaatty  of 

tBa  Ktaranth  Oon- 
\  natrlot  of  Daaweiatlo  Rap.  Roman 
d.  Pwdaakl  arlio  to  aow  campattnlng  for  a 
■IztB  tani  la  oMea. 

XtBaloaBy,  tBa  Ba^raatii  Oiimi— liinal 
Dtotrlet  to  a  Baleroeoaata  malting  pot  with 
ataaoat  equal  nambara  of  Folaa,  Jawa,  Irlah, 
aad    SeandlnaTlaDa.    It    baa    no 


NATTCnrS  BX7SINESS  MAQAZIWg  Rg- 
FORTB  ON  WHAT  THE  VOTERS 
WANT  NOW 


HON.  ROMAN  C  PUaNSKi 

OV  ILUKQCa 
IN  THE  HOU8S  OT  HEFBIMBMKTATTVma 

Tuetday.  June  4,  19€i 

Mr.  PUCINBKI.  Iilr.  SpeakMr.  tbe  ▼ery 
higidr'  revMcted  iwigMtrw.  Nalion's 
BoBiiiefls,  in  its  June  IBM  edition,  car- 
ries an  excellent  article  on  what  constit- 
uents are  tellbag  their  Congiessmen. 

I  should  like  to  place  in  the  Rcoou 
today  ttie  report  oo  a  visit  made  to  nqr 
disferict  br  Nation's  BusiaMS  editor. 
Vernon  Lonrlere,  who  spent  sovnal  days 
with  me  as  I  met  with  my  cuuetHuuiite 
and  got  their  reactions  to  the  current 
mood  of  America. 

I  bdieTe  Mr.  Louviere  has  done  aa  ez- 
ceUent  Job  in  reporting  tbe  mood  of  the 
people  in  my  district,  wiMm  I  taeiltve 
represent  an  ezoelkBt  eroes-seetian  of 
America. 

I  am  most  pleassd  tlwk  iv  dMriet 
was  singled  out  by  Nation's  Bwinwss.  aad 
would  llfee  to  share  with  my  coHeMms 
this  exeeUsnt  report  by  Mr.  Lonrlore, 
which  follows: 

AT  Boan:  What  Tbst  Sat  abb 


On  Aprtt  10,  for  tBa  flrat  tlma  In  bto  10 
yaata  la  Oniignai,  Rap.  Puelnakl  voted 
agaBist  olTll  rtgbti  leg^aUtton.  He  voted 
agalBat  tBa  open  Booalag  blU. 

Tliat  TOta  waa  XaM$n  rlgBt  after  the  rlote, . 
looMag  aad  aiaeo  atniofc  Obloago  aad  scores 
of  ctttoa  aeroea  tBa  eooatry. 

tBto  lateat  outBreafc  of  raolal  vlo- 
lAr.  Podnakl'B  oaaatttaants  almost 
unanhTHWMly  ragardad  tBa  war  In  Vlat  Nam 
aa  tBa  niBlflr  unaaMUag  lama  In  tBto  eoui- 
try.  Today,  tBey  are  pclmailly  worrlad  about 
tBa  raoa  paoblam. 

OoagroBHnaa  PuolaAl.  a  laportog  for  the 
OBleago  aaa-Tlmea  for  90  yeaia,  haa  a  good 
fart  for  wBat  hto  votars  ara  thinking.  He 
talks  to  tBam  oonatantty.  Ha  qteada  every 
waakaad  la  Obloago.  Bto  oOloa  on  Mllwankee 
Avanaa  to  always  opan. 

A  Itatlon's  BtBtnaaa  editor  qwat  aome  time 
wttB  tBa  Onngraaanisn  raoently  In  Obloago  to 
try  to  capture  tBa  nood  of  hto  voters.  It  was 
myparaat  many  of  tBaat  ara  dlatnrbad.  But 
riots  and  war  ara  not  tba  on)y  thlaga.  They 
are  alao  unbappy  wltB  Inflation,  hl^  taxes, 
(lamnnatrattona  on  otdlaga  eampuaea  and  tbe 
Jet  ndaa  from  nearby  O'Bara  International 
atrport. 

wmK  OP  BKna 

Robert  J.  Klaln  called  at  tba  Congress- 
maa^  oOoa  ao.  a  Satntriay  mccnlng.  He  knew 
wbat  tbe  rtota  wera  all  about.  Hto  men's 
clothing  store  on  WHt  Martlann  Steaat,  in 
tba  Baaxt  of  tba  gbatio,  waa  plokad  clean  of 
nurriiaadllM  aad  than  aat  to  flame.  Ha  lost 
ataij  Milflgi 

"X  doot  f  ^  I  am  a  victim  of  tba  area  but 
a  vtettm  at  the  ttmaa,"  Mr.  Slain  aald  la  an 
latarriaw.  latar.  Ha  waa  not  parttotUarly  bit- 
ter. "X  dont  tUak  X  saago  back  now.  I  Just 
dont  faal  tbat  tba  0II7  govammant  or  the 
fidaial  ggvaniinaat  gtvaa  a  damn  If  I  go 


to  Qtfttaa  aod  adapt  for 


Wbat  ara  Oongreaaaaan  aaylag  to  tbalr  ooa- 
stttuanta  when  tbay  go  back  BoomT 

Wbat  ara  cooatltuarti  aaylag  to  Onngraai 
meat 

Aa  riate  flare  la  tba  dtlas.  coato  cUaaB.  po- 
Utleal  ^-«r**g*"  haat  up,  wbat  to  tba  mood 
a<tbapa(^a7 


^tt*  wakaof  tba  paialyidag  l  ill —id  in 
duoago  la  IMT  tbana  waa  aoma  lootlag  on 
tba  WaMflMa.  It  waa  a  algaal  tbat  aoaaethlng 
waa  wBoog.  Mr.  Xlatn  aad  a  group  o<  nalgb- 
barhood-  maw hanta  oalted  a  maaMng. 

1  aaM  p«lMpa  wa  waaa  at  tnMu  that  we 
ware  not  taklag  aaoogh  latoaaatlntBa  area," 
be  raeallad.  "U  wa  wwa  realty  laf  ted  In 


SXnMSiCKNSXir  WiaiAKKS 


wkttti 
tBa   flnt   to     ba 

tba  aaaanlt  in  bto  area  nUi^t 
btaatad   bad    tba   atty 


a  blo^  from  bto 
to  renalB  opae  tba  day 
awa  Or.  Ktan  daatb. 
^  Ubm  a  asrlaa  of  laatdaata  la  tba  aoBool. 
etotaai  imn  rtltonlasad  at  10  o'oloak  on  tbat 
fMday  meralng  aad  aoaaa  tftOH  yoonpstara 
Mond  oBt  lato  tba  natglibarbood. 

n*  tioatala  bagaa  with  tbaaa  yoongatara. 
fbat,  roatobinlad  through  display  wtadows. 
ikaa  thaJoottng. 

"8000  «C^  tbaaa  klda  cama  In  aad  b/tfpad 
■aa  bdant.  up  tba  wladowa,"  Mr.  Klaln  ex- 
pligTir*  "TBey  ware  not  all  bad.  But  the 
ittm**""  eooo  got  out  of  hand.  Tha  poUoe 
ware  not  a«a4>pad  to  bandto  what  happened 
sad  tbay  aoon  loet  control  of  tba  mob." 

on  JAlwaukaa  avanua,  atndllag  through 
tbe  bnahitaa  dlatrlot.tYingieaaiiiau  Pudnafcl 
talked  wtth  other  votara. 

Tbay  did  not  abaia  Mr.  Klein's  experience 
bat  they  sBara  eoaia  of  hto  faallnga. 

lira.  Geaat  Daaa  Jr.,  a  bouaewlfe,  was 
■onswBat  ^i^oal.  SBe  said: 

"IBa  raetal  protdam  to  our  most  dlfllcult 
problsm.  It  causes  us  tha  most  unraat.  I  think 
everybody — at  least  most  of  the  people  I 
know — ara  trying  to  be  fair  but  we  feel  we 
an  being  taken  advantage  of." 


Mrs.  Oboe,  who  to  married  to  a  pbotollthog- 
rspher,  cant  undaratand  why  protesters 
have  so  maeli  freedom  In  thto  country.  Espe- 
cially draft  card  burners. 

Inflation  and  high  taxes  bother  her,  too. 
'A  salary  hardly  goes  anywhere  any  more," 
■he  oonqplatnad.  "I  know  there's  so  much 
wsste  m  govaramant.  Everybody  knows  this. 
But  what  eaa  you  do." 

In  a  Woelworth  variety  store  Mr.  Pudnskl 
iBtroduoad  blmsaif  to  tba  managsr,  Jamee 
K.  Otto.  Mr.  Otto  to  a  hard-liner,  both  on  the 
war  and  tha  raae  lasue. 

"As  fsr  aa  I  am  conoamed  when  you  have 
riots  and  lootlag  you  should  meet  f  catse  with 
lam.  Peopto  must  abide  by  the  tow.  The  only 
thing  soane  of  theee  peGq;>to  undetatand  to 
force.  I  Bgiae  with  Daley  (Chloago  Mayor 
Blchsrd  Daley  who  said  p<dloe  should  kill 
UMoists  and  malm  looters).  He  waa  oom- 
pletely  JuatUled.  Wa  cant  tolerate  thto  kind 
of  towleeaneaa." 

Mr.  Otto  on  the  war:  "I  atitmi^y  feel  we 
■bouldn't  book  down  and  let  agiieaalfiii  take 
over  in  Asia.  On  the  other  hand.  X  regret  we 
got  Involved  there  In  the  first  plaoe." 

Although  be  prefers  not  to  pay  higher  fed- 
eral taxae.  he  btfleree  they  are  needed  to 
curb  Inflation.  At  tha  same  time,  though, 
he'd  like  to  sea  the  government  tighten  up 
on  spending  before  callinv  for  mora  tax 
rerenuee. 

Miss  Annette  Rtooff,  a  young  nursing  In- 
structor at  cailoago  City  College,  baUevee 
the  wave  of  dsmonatratlana  led  by  youthful 
Amerlrane  ■  la  behalf  of  dvll  rights.  In  op- 
position to  tha  military  draft  and  In  deflaaoe 
of  university  authority — to  hurting  tha  ooun- 
try  deeply. 

'Tree  speech  to  good  but  It's  gone  to  ex- 
tremes wbora  thaae  paosda  ara  now  openly 
defying  the  oonntry,"  aha  aaaartart.  "Maybe 
its  the  etata  of  tha  world  today  and  thaae 
Uds  feel  they  batter  make  tha  moat  of  life 
while  tbay  eaa.  But  rm  mora  InChBed  to  be- 
lieve ifs  a  raaeoMon  of  tba  radloal  thinking 
Of  their  paMBta." 

"^ee."  sBa  aald.  "tlito  raolal  unreat  to  dto- 
turblng.  Tea  eartalnly  baooma  awara  of  thaae 


tMBft  as'ttaoy  ooaa  M^  to  < 
WiaJi  wtth  yoaa*  oblUbfB  la 
this  boaiap  eC  eatsUa  en^datota  mto  our  area 
oaaManaa  mm.  Bat  X  baaa  to  aay  equal  rlgfata 
have  nat/»s<»iWUH  tba  MSgio.  I  think 
whaa  tkay  have  mora  etvu  tlgkta  tha  situa- 
tion win  tmprova." 

I  ttan,  mbwaiii  ocmnhaamwa  maa'a 
Mil  in  tba  ana  87  yaaia.  Be  to  oon- 
vtneed  tha  raoaat  riots  could  have  been 
aasMad' and  Ba  to  a  atnag  adaoeata  at  a 
tea  aduaattoa  aad  tratoOng  program  for 
to  ward  off  trooMa  la  tha  future. 

"Bat  X  have  to  say,  If  you're  too  easy  on 
thaaa  paa|4a  theyni  walk  aU  over  you.  Mayor 
Daley  waa  three  or  four  daya  too  late  with 
hto  iMigh  talk.  Thto  could  have  been  elimi- 
nated. A  lot  of  It  waa  sheer  temptetton 
aad  the  rlotara.  moetty  teanagars  .  took  ad- 
vaata#a  of  the  sltuatton." 

Aa  far  aa  Mr.  Oorr  to  concerned  tha  Ume 
to  now  to  stop  marobaa  and  demonstrations 
of  any  kind  in  thto  country. 

"I  dont  think  tbssa  nMrcbee  and  demon- 
strations are  any  good  any  more,"  b«  empha- 
slasa.  "They  Just  dont  prove  a  thing  and 
they've  got  to  be  Btcq>ped." 

m  Mr.  Oorrt  view  Inltotion  to  getting  out 
of  bazuL  As  a  buslneeeman,  he  snys.  he  has 
seen  the  upward  spiral  of  wages  and  goods 
continue  unabated  with  no  end  in  sight. 

"The  war  is  part  of  the  blame  but  the  gov- 
ernment is  at  fault,  too,"  he  points  out. 
"We've  spread  out  too  far.  Some  of  this  gov- 
enunent  spending  has  got  to  be  cut  out. 
Take  thsse  poverty  programs.  Most  of  them 
are  Just  waste.  I  think  somebody  ought  to 
grab  the  bulU  by  the  horns  and  shake  them 
up  good." 

In  another  part  of  his  dtotrlet  Rep.  Pu- 
clnskl  dropped  In  on  an  old  friend,  Mel 
Clsallk,  owner  of  Mel^  Mens  Shop,  Inc.,  to 
pick  up  some  new  shirts. 

Mr.  Cleellk  was  vehement  on  the  subject 
of  rioting  and  looting.  He  has  no  hesitancy 
about  cracking  down  bard  on  people  who 
brsak  the  law  during  racial  dtoturbances.  As 
he  put  It : 

"We  need  stronger  enforcement  of  the  law. 
They  have  handctiCed  our  police.  Tbe  Su- 
preme Co\u-t  is  all  wrong.  Yes,  these  people 
have  to  be  educated  but  the  first  thing  U  to 
teach  them  that  the  laws  have  to  be  obeyed. 

"I  can't  understand  It.  They  protect  doc- 
tors, lawyers  and  even  clergymen,  but  who 
protects  the  businessman?  Some  of  my 
frtends  were  wiped  out  in  this  last  riot.  They 
can't  even  buy  insurance  to  cover  their 
lessee." 

Outside.  Mr.  Pudnskl  talked  with  Tom 
Kereluk,  a  19-year-old  student  at  De  Psul 
University.  At  bis  age,  the  military  draft 
loomed  larger  than  the  threat  of  ractol  trou- 
ble. 

He  told  tbe  Congressman,  "I'm  really  wor- 
ried about  the  draft.  I  think  I  should  be 
given  an  opportxinity  to  Ontoh  school.  Siu-e, 
I  believe  in  serving  my  country.  But  not  in 
Vtot  Nam." 

PollttcaUy,  young  Kereluk  said,  he  leans 
toward  Ben.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  of  New  York 
for  President — "He's  a  little  closer  to  our 
generation." 

THX    POLICUCAM'B     VBW 

Police  Officer  Gerald  Mead,  assigned  to  the 
Milwaukee  avenue  buslneee  dtotrlet,  believes 
the  poUoe  have  done  a  good  Job  in  quelling 
rlota  but  they  need  help. 

"I  say  bring  in  the  federal  troope  at  the 
first  sign  of  trouble,"  he  asaerted. 

Mrs.  Darlene  Starr,  a  eobool  teacher,  says 
she  baUeves  tbe  trend  to  toward  more — not 
leaa— segregated  bousing  In  Chicago  as  white 
reetatenoe  stUIens  In  the  wake  of  race  trouble. 
Aooordtogto  Mrs.  Starr,  the  quality  of  edu- 
oatton  In  diilcago  to  beliag  sacrlflced  as  more 
aad  more  Negro  teachers  are  brougtit  In  from 
the  aoQth.  They  do  not  have  the  proper  qual- 
Ifloationa  and  training,  she  says,  but  they 
ara  aeoaptad  anyway. 


In 


that  If  wa 
to  tha  raoHd'tnmbto  It  adU 
\,"  Mra.  Starr  aoead.  "I  Bava  aaaa  It 
la  my  owa  aoBaol.  A  white  student  wttl  ba 
aaapaadart  Sxm  beaahtag  tha  rules  but  a  Negro 
atudant  to  (orgtoaa.  Tha  gap  batwaaa  wBltaa 
Nagtoea  to  wldanBig." 
r.  XMa.  wBoaa  atora  waa  Bumad  oat  on 
'  MartlOTn  St.,  told  Natdst^  niiaiaaai  tba 
Unaa  of  coniinunlcatlon  batwaux  gbatto  Na- 
groaa  aad  pohoa,  flvsaMSi  and  tha  political 
conmnal^  psaettoaUy  dont  axtot. 

"Oa  tBa  eattaa  West  OMa."  Ba  reported. 
"thaaa  ara  oaly  two  blaek  aklaiiiiaii  aad  oaa 
of  tbaea  waa  put  in  by  tha  macMna  Tha 
whoto  area  baa  beea  gseryawadaaad  to  tha 
point  thsas  peopto  dont  bava  a  vda*. 

"I  want  back  Into  the  area  aftar  tha  rlou 
and  BOBM  peopto  told  ma  they  even  saw  the 
poUoe  looting.  One  poUoamaa,  I  am  tdd, 
want  up  to  a  store  they  ware  about  to  loot 
and  told  one  of  tba  lootera,  "Tba  first  odor 
TV  to  mine.'  Sosne  poUoeman  who  were  aeen 
walking  out  with  merchaadtoa  said  tbay  ware 
taking  It  downtown  to  put  In  a  warehouaa  for 
safekeeping.  The  Negroes  Just  dldnt  bellova 
it." 

Mr.  Klein,  who  spent  30  years  on  West 
■%Mmit\^nn  uul  Opened  hto  own  business  four 
years  ago,  at  first  thought  bs  might  return  to 
the  area  and  try  to  re-establlsb  bto  buslnssa. 
He  said  he  felt  if  he  took  on  a  Negro  partner 
this  might  afford  him  a  form  of  insurance 
against  future  trouble. 

"But  I've  changed  my  mind,"  he  said.  "I'm 
not  going  back.  I  dont  think  it  will  work. 
We  didn-t  expect  thto  trouble  after  escaping 
It  last  year.  We  were  wrong.  My  fire  insurance 
was  dropped  last  January  and  I  bad  to  take 
out  substandard  insurance." 

COOL    TO    OPEN    HOUBOrO 

Mr.  Pudnskl  was  on  solid  ground  with  bto 
voters  when  he  opposed  the  open  occupancy 
section  of  tbe  civil  rights  bill.  Tbwe  to  grave 
concern  In  hto  district  not  only  among  thoee 
who  were  dtoplaced  by  Negroes  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  city  but  among  those  residents 
who  have  lived  there  all  their  lives. 

"My  people  feel,"  he  says,  "that  once  open 
housing  becomes  law  the  next  step  will  ba 
government  subsidies  to  build  integrated 
bousing  in  their  neighborhoods." 

Actually,  Mr.  Pucinskl  voted  for  the  civil 
righto  bill  when  it  first  reached  the  floor  of 
the  House.  In  the  Senate,  however,  the  open 
occupancy  amendment  was  tacked  on  by 
Senate  Republican  Leader  Everett  Dlrksen 
of  nilnoto  and  this  Congressman  Pudnskl  op- 
posed when  tbe  bill  returned  to  the  House. 

He  said  at  the  time  he  felt  open  occupancy 
would  bring  an  luiprecedented  degree  of 
federal  Involvement  and  control  into  every 
local  community  of  America. 

"It  will  expose  every  homeowner  in  this 
country  to  the  prospect  of  unprecedented 
harassment  by  both  the  federal  government 
and  those  who  seek  to  continue  the  turmoil 
in  thto  country,"  he  tdd  the  House. 

TAX  HIXX  UNrOFXTLAX 

In  Mr.  Puclnskl's  district  there  to  an  im- 
derstandable  resistance  to  the  propoeal  to 
Incresse  federal  taxee.  Realdents  of  the  area 
have  Just  been  subjected  to  substantial  hikes 
in  both  their  real  estate  and  aales  taxea. 

The  Congressman's  mall  reflects  the  same 
vtows  of  those  with  'n^om  he  talka  In  hto 
district. 

"We  are,  as  most  of  our  ndghbors,  against 
open  housing  and  it  to  a  crime  that  a  hooaa- 
owner  cannot  do  with  hto  own  property  tbat 
which  he  dealras,"  a  young  bouaewlfe  writes. 
"Pretty  soon  why  not  get  out  the  chariots 
and  whips  and  go  down  tba  streets  of  Rome 
and  say  give  us  all  you  have." 

Says  another  housewife,  "When  10  or  IS 
peroant  of  the  people  of  thto  nation  can 
close  down  most  of  our  natton's  schools, 
buatnaaass,  plaoea  of  entertainment,  baoauae 
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since  the  tax  expenditure  programs  are  im- 
bedded In  the  revenue  side  of  the  Budget  and 
their  cxwt  is  not  disclosed,  they  go  essentially 
unexamined  for  long  periods,  in  contrast 
with  direct  expenditures.  Their  efficiency,  in 
the  sense  of  benefits  obtained  for  Govern- 
ment and  the  public  as  compared  with 
amounts  expended.  Is  thus  not  compelled  to 
meet  the  rigid  tests  we  are  now  developing 
and  appl>-lng  to  direct  Budget  expenditures. 
They  are  not  affected  by  Congressional  efforts 
to  obtain  'expenditure  reduction" — they  are 
outside  the  scope  of  the  86  billion  reduction 
in  the  pending  tax  bill.  They  thus  fall  :n  the 
class  cif  the  uncontrollable  expenditures  of 
Government  I  doubt  that  any  of  these  spe- 
cial tax  treatments  could  stand  the  scrutiny 
of  careful  program  analysis,  .ind  I  doubt 
that  If  these  were  direct  expenditure  pro- 
grams we  would  tolerate  for  very  long  the 
Inefficiencies  that  such  program  analysis 
would  reveal. 

Moreover,  these  inefficiencies  have  serious 
ramlftcatlons  apart  from  the  Budget  They 
have  caused  some  activities,  such  as  building 
construction  and  ownership  for  example,  in 
many  cases  to  be  engaged  in  solely  on  an 
after-tax  basis.  But  a  business  in  which  the 
before-tax  profit  is  low  or  meaningless  and 
which  becomes  attractive  only  because  special 
tax  treatment  for  that  business  makes  the 
after-tax  profit  quite  attractive  must  surely 
give  us  pause  as  to  the  Justification  for  the 
tax  incentive  and  the  way  it  Is  provided. 
Especially  is  this  so  since  the  after-tax  profit 
Is  attractive  only  for  those  who  have  income 
from  other  .tctlvltles  sufficient  to  permit  full 
utilization  of  those  special  benefits  In  large 
part  this  situation  compKJunds  our  problems 
in  the  housing  field,  for  it  is  difficult  to 
achie\e  efficient  use  of  direct  Government 
assistance  for  high  priority  housing  programs 
when  the  funds  represented  by  .special  tax 
treatment  continue  to  subsidize  a  whole  va- 
riety of  other  building  activities.  There  is 
irony  in  proposed  programs  to  promote  pri- 
vate housing  :or  the  poor  and  low  income 
groups  by  providli;g  tax  benefits  that  would 
enable  doctors  and  lawyers  and  other  in- 
vestors to  become  tax  millionaires  through 
these  benefits  We  should  be  able  to  do  better 
than  that  m  our  use  if  Government  funds. 
even  m  solving  s<3c!al  problems. 

This  does  not  naean  that  private  enterprise 
should  not  participate  in  social  programs 
and  earn  a  pre  per  profit.  Indeed,  as  many 
in  business  themselves  feel,  the  best  way  for 
business  to  participate  is  through  the  profit 
motive.  Nor  of  course  does  this  mean  that 
Government  should  avoid  participation  :n 
these  social  programs.  There  is  no  incon- 
sistency between  the  participation  of  busi- 
ness ftinctioning  as  business- — to  earn  a 
profit — and  Government  functioning  as  Gov- 
ernment to  obtain  those  business  services 
which  private  consumers  cannot  themselves 
obtain.  Government  spends  huge  sums  for 
defense  materials  and  services  and  busi- 
ness participates  as  business  In  supplving 
the  items  sought.  Our  space  program  ftinc- 
tlons  In  the  same  manner.  Neither  requires 
a  tax  incentive  to  obtain  the  participation 
of  business.  If  we  do  not  grant  tax  credits 
to  those  who  build  space  capsules  when  we 
need  them,  or  planes,  or  guns,  or  other  weap- 
ons, why  must  we  grant  tax  credits  to  com- 
panies to  provide  the  manpower  training  we 
need,  or  build  the  plants  in  the  distressed 
areas,  or  build  the  houses  we  want?  Why 
should  business  falter  and  forget  its  tradi- 
tions and  functions  when  it  comes  to  Its 
role  in  meeting  our  social  goals?  Why  should 
it  cease  to  stress  fair  profits  and  recompense 
as  the  basis  of  its  participation  and  instead 
stress  tax  incentives? 

We  are  entering  into  an  era  in  which  Gov- 
ernment will  be  seeking  to  purchase  new 
tyi>es  of  goods  and  services  from  the  business 
community — m  manpower  training,  in  hous- 
ing, in  urban  development,  and  so  on.  There 
is  no  reason  why  Government  and  business 
should    not    seek    to    utilize    and    adapt    for 
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these  fields  the  experience  .aid  techniques 
developed  m  achieving  successful  purchasing 
programs  in  defense,  space  and  other  areas 
of  Government  procurement  Th^  President's 
recommendations  on  hard  core  unemploy- 
.Tient  follow  this  path.  Moreover,  other  tech- 
niques ciin  be  devised  If  a  Government  sub- 
sidy in  the  form  of  a  grant  is  needed  in 
connection  with  a  project  on  which  there  Is 
no  direct  Government  procurement,  then 
companies  bidding  on  the  project  can  state 
the  subsidy  they  think  necessary  and  the 
contract  can  go  to  the  uidder  who  needs  the 
lowest  subsidy. 

lO.NC  LC5ION 

I  have  attempted  to  describe  some  of  the 
.tirrent  events  that  could  well  affect  the 
legislative  involvement  in  the  tax  field  in  the 
years  ahead  As  in  any  other  field  concerning 
Government,  issues  are  difficult  to  resolve 
and  the  solutions  hard  to  shape.  We  clearly 
need  all  the  data  and  analysis  that  can  be 
made  available  to  assist  in  meeting  these 
problems  We  in  the  Treasury  do  our  best 
to  prepare  for  the  future  and  to  see  that  in- 
formation will  be  at  hard  when  the  legisla- 
tive involvement  occurs.  But  our  resources 
.ire  few  indeed  and  our  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom have  their  limits. 

The  task  of  preparation  is  thus  a  task  for 
all  who  have  a  concern  for  the  wise  solution 
and  who  have  experience.  Information  and 
insiKht  to  contribute  to  that  solution  Among 
the  great  resources  of  our  country  is  its  dl- 
'. ersity  'if  talent  and  experience  in  so  many 
sectors  and  institutions — business,  labor 
arovernnient,  .tcademlc.  foundations,  social 
jrganizatlons,  and  many  more — and  the 
tbility  through  so  many  avenues  of  calm 
interchange  to  explore  and  compare  our 
knowledge.  And  so  there  is  hope  that  In  the 
•ax  field.  -IS  elsewhere,  working  together  we 
'.vlU  achie'.e  '.he  wisest  solutions  that  our 
collectl'. e    kno'Aledge    can    provide. 
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NATION  S  BUSINESS  MAGAZINE  RE- 
PORTS ON  WHAT  THE  VOTERS 
WANT  NOW 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

UF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 

Ml-.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
highly  respected  maKazine.  Nation's 
Business,  in  its  June  1968  edition,  car- 
ries an  e.xcellent  article  on  what  constit- 
uents are  telling  their  Congressmen. 

I  should  like  to  place  in  the  Record 
today  the  report  on  a  visit  made  to  my 
district  by  Nation's  Business  editor, 
Vernon  Lounere.  who  spent  several  days 
with  me  as  I  met  with  my  constituents 
and  '-fot  their  reactions  to  the  current 
mood  of  Amenca. 

I  believe  Mr.  Louviere  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  in  reporting  the  mood  of  the 
people  in  my  district,  whom  I  believe 
represent  an  excellent  cross-section  of 
Amenca. 

I  am  most  pleased  that  my  district 
was  singled  out  by  Nation's  Business,  and 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
this  excellent  repon  by  Mr.  Louviere, 
which  follows: 

Congressmen  .\t  Home:  What  They  S.^Y  .and 
Hear 

What  are  Congressmen  saying  to  their  con- 
stituents when  they  go   back  home? 

What  are  constituents  saying  to  Congress- 
men? 

As  riots  flare  in  the  cities,  costs  climb,  po- 
litical campaigns  heat  up,  what  is  the  mood 
of  the  people^ 


Are  they  openly  upset?  Concerned''  Hope- 
ful  everything  will   work  out   in   the  end? 

The  problems  of  the  cities  differ  in  some 
respect  from  the  problems  of  the  natIon')^ 
rural  areas.  But  the  major  Issues  that  con- 
front the  nation  as  spring  turns  into  summer 
affect  all. 

To  find  out  what  Congressmen  are  saymi; 
to  the  people  on  a  trip  back  home — and  whai 
people  are  saying  to  Congressmen— Nation'.^ 
Business  editors  Wilbur  Martin  and  Vernon 
Louviere  followed  Rep.  Robert  B.  (Bob) 
Mathlas.  a  ireshman  Republican  from  a  pre- 
dominantly agricultural  California  area,  and 
Rep.  Roman  C.  Pucinski.  a  Democrat  from 
Chicago. 

Each  week  in  Chicago  four-and-a-hali 
blocks  of  residential  area  change  hands  wltli 
whites  moving  out  and  Negroes  moving  m 
Some  of  this  is  caused  by  "blockbusting  ' 
Some  by  the  steady  pressures  for  living  space 
brought  on  by  the  inexorable  influx  t; 
Negroes  into  Chicago  from  the  South. 

Many  of  these  displaced  white  people  are 
moving  into  the  suburbs.  But  some — those 
who  cling  to  city  living — manage  to  find 
housing  in  other  parts  of  Chicago. 

Over    the    past    few    years    many    of    the?'- 
white   displaced    families   have  settled    in 
pleasant,   middle-class  section  of  Northwes; 
Chicago    near    the   suburban    commtinlty    r' 
Norrldge. 

This  area  encompasses  the  Eleventh  Con- 
gressional District  of  Democratic  Rep.  Romai. 
C.   Pucinski   who   is   now  campaigning   for 
sixth  term  in  office 

Ethnically,  the  Eleventh  Congression.i; 
District  is  a  microcosmlc  melting  pot  wit:i 
almost  equal  numbers  of  Poles,  Jews,  Irisli 
Germans  and  Scandinavians.  It  has  r.', 
Negroes. 

On  April  10.  for  the  first  time  in  his  10 
years  in  Congress.  Rep.  Pucinski  \oteci 
against  civil  rights  legislation.  He  voteu 
against  the  open  housing  bill. 

That  vote  was  taken  right  after  the  riots, 
looting  and  arson  struck  Chicago  and  score', 
of  cities  across  the  country. 

Before  this  latest  outbreak  of  racial  ■.  ki. 
lence  Mr.  Puclnski's  constituents  almost 
unanimously  regarded  the  war  in  Viet  Nam 
as  the  major  unsettling  issue  in  this  coun- 
try. Today,  they  are  primarily  worried  about 
the  race  problem. 

Congressman  Pucinski.  a  reporter  for  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  for  20  years,  has  a  good 
feel  for  what  his  voters  are  thinking.  He 
talks  to  them  constantly.  He  spends  everv 
weekend  in  Chicago.  His  office  on  Milwaukee 
Avenue  is  always  open. 

A  Nation's  Business  editor  spent  some  time 
with  the  Congressman  recently  in  Chicago  tc 
try  to  capture  the  mood  of  his  voters.  It  was 
apparent  many  of  them  are  disturbed.  But 
riots  and  war  are  not  the  only  things.  They 
are  also  unhappy  with  inflation,  high  taxes 
demonstrations  on  college  campuses  and  the 
jet  noise  from  nearby  O'Hara  International 
airport. 

VICTIM     OF     RIOTS 

Robert  J.  Klein  called  at  the  Congress- 
man's of.lce  on  a  Saturday  morning.  He  knew 
what  the  riots  were  all  about.  His  mens 
clothing  store  on  West  Madison  Street,  in 
the  heart  of  the  ghetto,  was  picked  clean  lI 
merchandise  and  then  set  to  flame.  He  lost 
everything. 

"I  don't  feel  I  am  a  victim  of  the  area  bu: 
a  victim  of  the  times,"  Mr.  Klein  said  in  an 
Interview  later.  He  was  not  particularly  bit- 
ter. "I  don't  think  I  can  go  back  now.  I  just 
don't  feel  that  the  city  government  or  the 
federal  government  gives  a  damn  if  I  go 
back." 

In  the  wake  of  the  paralyzing  blizzard  in 
Chjcago  in  1967  there  was  some  looting  on 
the  West  Side.  It  was  a  signal  that  something 
was  wrong.  Mr.  Klein  and  a  group  of  neigh- 
borhood merchants  called  a  meeting. 

"I  said  perhaps  we  were  at  fault,  that  'we 
were  not  taking  enough  Interest  In  the  area." 
he  recalled.     If  we  were  really  Interested  in 
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staying  there  we  would  have  to  devote  more 
u(  our  tiiTie  to  the  neighborhood.  We'd  have 
to  get  interested  in  its  politics," 

The  merchants  organized  baseball  and 
basketball  teams  for  the  ghetto  Negroes,  A 
sunt  was  being  made, 

1  know  now  it  \^as  not  enough,"  Mr 
Kleiu  says  today.  "Because  we  were  white 
businessmen  we  were  the  first  lo  be 
.itiacked," 

He  believes  the  assault  m  lils  area  might 
i,,i\e  been  blunted  had  the  city  acted 
Uitlerently. 

Marshall  High  School,  a  block  irom  his 
store  was  ordered  lo  remain  open  the  ctay 
iilier  Dr    King's  death 

After  a  series  of  incidents  in  the  school. 
L-iasses  were  dismissed  at  10  o  clock  on  that 
Kndav  morning  and  some  7  QUO  youngsters 
poured  out  into  the  neighborhood. 

riie  trouble  began  with  these  youngsters 
Fir^t.  rocks  hurled  through  display  windows 
Then  the  looting. 

Some  of  these  kids  came  in  and  helped 
lae  board  up  the  windows."  Mr  Klein  ex- 
plained. "They  were  not  all  bad.  But  the 
situation  soon  got  otit  of  hand.  The  police 
were  not  equipped  to  handle  what  happened 
and  they  soon  lost  control  ol  the  mob." 

'In  Milwaukee  aventie,  strolling  through 
tilt-  btisiness  district.  Congressman  Pucinski 
talked  with  other  voters, 

riiey  did  not  share  Mr,  Klein's  experience 
■     t  they  share  some  of  his  leelings 

Mrs     Grant    Dace    Jr  ,    a    housewile,    uas 

p.iewhat  typical.  She  said: 
The  racial  problem  is  our  most  difficult 
jitiblem  I:  causes  us  the  most  unrest  I  think 
eierybody — at  least  most  uf  the  people  I 
ki.ow — are  trying  to  be  lair  but  we  leel  we 
.u-  being  taken  advantage  of.' 

draft   card    burners 
■  Irs,  Dace,  who  is  married  to  a  photolithoe- 
ri,)her.     can't     understand     why     protesters 
!,..ve  so  much  freedom  in  this  country,  Espe- 
.  ,,illy  draft  card  burners. 

Inflation   and   high   taxes   bother  her.    too 
.\  '-alary  hardly  goes  anywhere  any  more. 
..i-i   complained.    'I    know    there's   so    much 
.vaste  in  government    Everybody  knows  this. 
But  what  can  you  do." 

Ill  a  Woolworth  variety  store  Mr.  Pucinski 
introduced  himself  to  the  manager.  James 
E  Otto.  Mr.  Otto  IS  a  hard-liner  both  on  the 
w.ir  and  the  race  issue. 

.\s  far  as  I  am  concerned  when  you  have 
: .  ii.s  and  looting  you  should  meet  lorce  with 
:  3rce.  People  must  abide  by  the  law.  The  only 
'..Ting  some  of  these  people  understand  is 
:orce  I  agree  with  Daley  (Chicago  -Mayor 
Richard  Daley  who  said  police  should  kill 
.irsonists  and  malm  Icxstersi.  He  was  com- 
pletely justified.  We  can't  tolerate  this  kind 
.  t  l.iwlessness." 

Mr.  Otto  on  the  war:  "I  strongly  feel  we 
.-nouldn't  back  down  and  let  aggression  take 
iiver  in  Asia.  On  the  other  hand.  I  regret  we 
i;ot  involved  there  in  the  first  place." 

.\I though  he  prefers  not  to  pay  higher  fed- 
eral taxes,  he  believes  they  are  needed  to 
curb  mfiation.  .^t  the  same  time,  though, 
i.c'd  like  to  see  the  government  tighten  up 
on  spending  before  calling  for  more  tax 
revenues. 

Miss  .Annette  Rlsoff.  a  young  nursing  in- 
-;ructor  at  Chicago  City  College,  believes 
•he  wave  of  demonstrations  led  by  youthful 
Americans — in  behalf  of  civil  rights,  in  op- 
position to  the  military  draft  and  in  defiance 
"f  university  authority — is  hurting  the  coun- 
.-v  deeply. 

Free  speech  is  good  but  it's  gone  to  ex- 
"  -ernes   where  these  people  are  now  openly 
cfying  the  country,"  she  asserted.  "Maybe 
..s  the  state  of  the  world  today  and  these 
kids  feel  they  better  make  the  most  of  life 
■vhlle  they  can.  But  I'm  more  inclined  to  be- 
lieve it's  a  reflection  of  the  radical  thinking 
:  their  parents." 
Yes,"  she  said,  "this  racial  unrest  is  dls- 
'urbing.  You  certainly  become  aware  of  these 
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things  as  they  come  closer  to  home.  1  have 
friends  with  young  children  in  school  and 
this  busing  I  if  outside  students  into  our  .irea 
concerns  them  But  I  have  lo  say  equal  rights 
liave  not  been  granted  the  -Negro  I  think 
when  Ihey  have  more  civil  rights  tlie  siluu- 
tion  will  Improve  " 

Henry  Gorr.  manager  of  Rothschild  s  men  s 
store,  has  been  In  the  area  27  years  He  is  i  f.n- 
Mnced  the  recent  riot,s  could  iiave  been 
averted  and  he  is  a  .strong  adv(xMtp  of  ,i 
ni.aasive  education  and  training  program  lor 
Negroes  to  ward  oiT  trouble  m  the  luiure 

"But  I  nave  to  say,  if  you're  loo  easy  on 
these  people  tiie\'ll  walk  all  i\er  you  Mnyor 
Daley  was  three  or  :  )ur  days  t'Xi  late  with 
his  tough  talk.  This  could  have  been  eliini- 
naled  .X  lot  oi  n  was  sheer  lempialioii 
:md  the  rioters  mostly  teenagers  took  .id- 
\antage  of  the  situiilion 

.\s  i.ir  as  Mr  Cnirr  i.s  loneerned  the  tune 
IS  now  to  stop  inarche.s  .md  tleniniiMratlolis 
of   any    kind    m    this   tountry 

'I  don't  think  these  marches  .,nd  (ienifin- 
stratlons  are  any  good  any  more,'"  lie  empha- 
sizes, 'They  juft  don't  pro\e  .i  thing  .uid 
they've  poi  to  be  .stopped  " 

In  Mr.  Oorr'S  '.lew  iitflatiuii  is  geitir.c  uul 
of  liand  As  a  businessman,  he  s?ys.  !.e  has 
seen  the  upward  sjiiral  of  wanes  and  goods 
continue  unabated  with  no  t  iid  m  sikIu 

"The  war  is  pan  of  the  lilame  but  the  go'. - 
rrnment  is  at  fault,  too"  !,e  tioini.s  tit 
Weve  <;pread  out  too  f.ir  .-^ome  i.I  t  I'.is  u  ''. - 
ernment  .-pendme  has  t'Ol  to  he  .  tit  cut 
rake  these  poverty  programs  -Most  o]  ■  hem 
are  just  waste  I  think  soineijodv  ..iiuhi  to 
grab  the  bulls  b;.  the  horns  ar.d  sliake  ^'leui 
up  good  " 

In    .ii.otlier    iiart   oi    his   liisirni    l;ep.   ]';:- 
.  inski    dropped    m    o;,    ,iii    old    iriend,    Mv 
Ciesllk,  owner  of  Mel's  Menr.  .shop.   Im 
pick  up  some  new  shirts, 

Mr,  CiesUk  was  '.ehemeni  on  the  subjc  t 
of  noting  :.i.d  lootine.  He  has  r.o  hesitaiuv 
about  cracking  down  hard  on  ))oople  v. ),o 
break  the  liw  during  i"acial  disiurbaiiccR  .As 
he  put  It 

We  need  stronger  enforcement  oi  the  !.iw 
They    have   handcutled   our   police.    The   su- 
preme Court  Is  all  wrong.  Ves.  these  people 
have  to  be  educated  but  the  Iirst  'hing  is  to 
teach  them  that  the  laws  have  lo  i^e  obeyed 

■"I  can't  understand  it  They  protect  tior- 
tors.  lawyers  and  even  clercymen,  hut  who 
protects  the  businessman,'  some  of  nu' 
friends  Nvere  wiped  out  m  this  i:isi  iiot  They 
can't  even  buy  ir;Surance  to  rover  'heir 
losses.' 

Outside,  Mr,  Pucinski  talked  '.vith  Ti  ni 
Kereluk.  a  ;9-yeai-old  student  at  De  PpuI 
University.  .\t  !"iis  .tee  the  nillinry  drai' 
loomed  l.irger  than  the  threat  .if  racial  tn  u- 
ble. 

He  told  the  Coneressman.  Ini  realiv  wc  r- 
ried  about  ilie  draft,  I  think  I  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  nnish  school  .stire 
I  believe  in  serving  my  country  But  not  m 
Viet  Nan"i." 

Politically,  young  Kereluk  s.ud,  l.o  leans 
toward  Sen,  I^obert  F.  Kennedy  nt  New  York 
for  President —"He's  a  little  closer  to  •  iir 
generation." 

THE    POLICEMAN'S     \  lEW 

Police  Officer  Gerald  Mead,  .issigned  to  ilie 
Milwaukee  avenue  business  district,  believes 
the  police  have  done  a  good  job  m  tjuelllne 
riots  but  they  need  help. 

"I  say  bring  in  the  federal  troops  ..t  the 
first  sign  of  trouble,"  he  asserted. 

Mrs.  Darlene  Starr,  a  school  teacher,  says 
she  believes  the  trend  is  toward  more — not 
less — segregated  housing  In  Chicago  as  white 
resistence  stiffens  In  the  wake  of  race  trouble 
According  to  Mrs.  Starr,  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation In  Chicago  Is  being  sacrificed  as  more 
and  more  Negro  teachers  are  brought  in  from 
the  south.  They  do  not  have  the  proper  qual- 
Ificatlons  and  training,  she  says  but  they 
are  accepted  anyway. 
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"I  am  convinced  that  il  we  remain  weak 
in  our  apprc-ach  tc  the  r.icial  trouble  it  will 
gel  wor.se  ?>Irs  stair  noted  I  have  seen  it 
III  my  own  .-chool  .^  white  st.Kicm  will  be 
siisjiended  lor  breaking  Ihe  riiles  bill  .i  .Negro 
student  is  lorpr. en  The  gap  between  wltitcs 
..nd  Nccrrces  is   widenint'   " 

Mr.  Klein,  whose  st^irc  w.>s  i  urneci 
West  Madls(,iii  fcft  ,  lold  Nation's  Bfsi.M..ss  ilic 
lines  ol   ("oiniiuinic.ituiri  between  u'heiii'j  .Ne- 
groes  and    jjolice    firemen   .iiul    the    ; 
cominuiiity  jiractiiallv  don  l  eslst. 

On    the   eiuirt'    We.st   .side"     he   n-ij. .rtrd 

there  are  onlv  'wo  Idark  aldermen  and  one 

■  1    these   ■v'.as    put    in    by    the    machine    The 

whole   area    has   ijcen   perrymtindered   to   tlic 

p('int  lliese  people  don'l  have  a  voice 

"I  went  back  ur...  the  urea  after  the  rlo's 
.md  some  pcr^ple  'old  me  they  even  saw  the 
police  looting  One  policeman.  I  am  told, 
'A'eni  up  To  11  siore  thev  were  about  to  lool 
and  told  one  of  the  lixtvers,  'The  first  color 
I'V  is  inlne  Some  policemen  who  were  seen 
walking  can  with  nierchandi.se  said  tliev  were 
taking  it  downtown  to  piut  In  a  warehou.se  J'lr 
■alekeepint;  The  Neenes  lust  dldn'l  believe 
It  ' 

-Mr  Klein  w do  spent  liO  \eBrs  on  Wes' 
Madison  and  opened  hl.s  own  business  lour 
>  ears  aco  ai  i.rst  thought  he  nueht  reitirn  ti 
the  area  and  try  :o  re-eMahllsh  his  business 
He  said  he  tell  li  he  took  on  ii  Nepro  partner 
"Ills  inntlit  allord  liini  m  torn)  "1  .n^'iranr'e 
.ik'hinst  1  if., re  'r.  iib!e 

Bui  1  ve  (h.'iiiped  my  mind  he  {-.iid  1  in 
not  ttoinc  hiick  I  Uoiri  think  r  '.'ii:  work 
We  dldnt  i-xp<i-t  tbis  trouble  after  escapim: 
r  last  year  V.e  were  w  ronu  Mv  !.ri-  ir.Mir.iiK  c 
.'..t-  'irupped  last  .lamiarv  ;.r.(i  I  ;.a(i  --i  -.ikp 
ibstaiidurd  in'-.irar. 
.  oo:  •  •  ", 

Mr  i'"ciii.sKi 
.  oters  "M.  hen  he  ■  i'i>'"e(i  •  iie  ■  ]'iu  "l'  ,;j.iiii  \ 
-ectiun  ol  -lie  r  r.  ii  riphlr-  bill  I'here  i-  Lra\i- 
concern  m  i.is  tiistritT  not  i.iilv  iiniom:  those 
who  were  displaced  by  Neer.es  m  i  i!,er  '■'•'- 
'ions  of  'he  <itv  but  amonc  •iiose  rc-ldents 
'.\  ho  h.ave  lived  I  licre  all  t  lirir  liv.-- 

My  jjeople  ippl.'  l)c  says  "hai  oirp  o[ien 
I'.oiisnig  becomes  law  'ho  next  .-tep  '.vill  oe 
L'overnhient  .-absidie.'^  'o  build  mtecrated 
hiyiisine  m  iTieir  ijeiL'hborh.oods  " 

.\ciually  Mr  Purinski  \oted  lor  ti'.e  iivi! 
rielits  bill  wj'.en  it  Ijr.st  readied  tiie  I'.oor  ■  I 
"  :.e  House  In  t;.e  ^^enaie  howeier  'lit-  opm 
orcupancv  ;iinr!.dmern  was  t.icned  on  l.v 
Senate  Republican  leader  Ev^^n  f  Dirksen 
•1  lillnois  and  l)-,ls  ("i-ncrc-ssninn  I'ltcinsKi  r  p- 
posed  when  the  bill  roi'ir-ti  ■  ■     •  he  Hou.se 

He  said  at  the  '  .nic  i.i    "  ■  :i  t'~cup;ilicv 

'.could  hTine  ■n  oiiprc  >  .lui.-a  decree  ! 
.'oderal  uivoivenient  anu  >  untr'Jl  int..  <\erv 
;  )cal   comniunity   oi   .Amcric.i 

It  will  txpij^e  every  hcmcowr.er  in  *hir. 
I  ountry  to  il-.e  prospect  of  -.nprecedcntpd 
ij.Trassment  by  boih  the  federal  L•o^■cTnmenl 
aid  those  who  '•■•^•-:  ■  'ontinue  the  ''-".rnioil 
111  this  count r  Id  the  House 

:ax  niKi  •  NPori'LAR 

In  Mr  Pucinski  s  diitrict  -here  is  an  v.u- 
(iersiandable  resistance  to  'he  proposal  '  . 
increase  lederal  taxes  Residents  <'f  the  .'irea 
ha^"e  just  been  subjected  to  substaniial  hlke.s 
m  both  their  real  t.staie  and  sales  taxes 

The  Congressman's  mall  reflects  the  same 
\iews  of  'S'.ose  with  '.vhom  lie  talks  m  h.is 
district 

'We  arc.  .is  most  cl  cur  neichbor.s  .igamtt 
open  liousmg  and  it  is  a  crime  that  a  home- 
owner cannot  do  with  his  own  property  that 
which  he  desires."  a  young  housewife  v.Tite? 
Pretty  soon  why  Viot  get  cut  the  charioi.s 
and  whips  and  go  down  the  streets  of  Rome 
.'.nd  say  give  us  all  you  have," 

Says  another  liousewTfe.  "When  10  cr  15 
percent  cf  the  people  of  this  nation  can 
close  down  most  ..■t  our  nation's  schools, 
businesses,  places  of  er.tertainment.  because 
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the  85  or  90  percent  are  m  fear  of  their  lives 
and  homes,  something  better  be  done.  You've 
tried  billions  of  dollars  In  aid.  new  homes, 
education,  giving  them  our  homes,  our 
churches,  our  neighborhoods,  yes.  and  our 
tax  money  Are  you  going  to  give  them  our 
very  lives?" 

The  reaction  xo  a  tax  Increase,  however, 
ranks  high  among  the  issues  they  write 
about. 

"A  point  has  now  been  reached  which  is 
Insufferable:  especially  when  we  realize  that 
much  of  this  money  is  being  deliberately 
wasted,"  says  one  taxpayer  "Less  govern- 
ment and  more  responsibility  by  our  gov- 
ernment officials  could  easily  reduce  the  bur- 
den of  the  taxpayer  by  over  50  percent  " 

In  a  recent  interview  with  The  Chicago 
Daily  News.  Mr.  Pucinslcl  said,  "If  represent- 
ative government  has  any  meaning  a  Con- 
gressman has  :o  respond  to  his  constituents. 
He  has  a  responsibility  to  lead  as  well,  but 
where  do  yoti  draw  the  line?" 

This  dldnt  sit  well  with  one  of  Mr.  Pu- 
cinskl's  constituents,  .i  housewife,  who  tired 
back  this  answer: 

"Submission  to  a  definite  wri  iig  because 
It  might  be  easier  to  agree  with  your  con- 
stituents means  notiiing  to  me  except  a  lack 
of  personal  integrity  and  lack  of  any  desire 
or  abllitV  to  lead." 
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PRESIDENT    EXPRESSES    FAITH    IN 
OtJR    YOUTH 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  A  DEPARTED 
FRIEND 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  was  deeply  moved  by  the  privilege  to 
present  an  award  and  testimonial  to 
Mrs.  Ethel  Fein,  in  memory  and  in  honor 
of  her  late,  beloved  husband.  George 
Fein. 

Those  ot  us  who  were  privileged  to 
know  Geor.s:e  Fein  know  how  keenly  and 
deeply  his  family  and  his  friends  suffer 
from  the  Idss  of  his  life.  His  philan- 
thropic instincts  are  known  to  all  those 
who  knew  him.  particularly  those  whose 
lives  were  in  great  measure  enriched  by 
his  generosity — the  homeless,  the  sick, 
the  young  in  need  of  education,  the 
elderly  in  need  of  .>olace  and  comfort. 
and  the  deprived  seeking  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  a  creative  life.  A  wonderful 
husband  and  father,  George  Fein  looked 
upon  everj'  human  being  as  a  member  of 
his  family. 

A  vice  president  and  trustee  of  the 
East  Midwood  Temple,  he  was  deeply 
dedicated  to  Judaism  and  to  the  cause 
of  Israel.  He  was  an  active  leader  in 
Jewish  Federation  of  Philanthropies,  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal  and  in  many  other 
areas  of  human  need,  to  which  he  self- 
lessly  dedicated  his  time,  his  energies, 
and  his  spiritual  leadership. 

There  is  verv'  little  we  can  say  or  do 
to  ease  the  pain  and  suffering  of  his 
wife,  his  children,  Jerome,  Sheldon,  and 
Pranklyn,  and  of  his  friends  and  family 
over  their  tragic  loss.  To  them  I  can 
offer  only  the  solace  of  his  memoo'  and 
compassion  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of 
those  whose  lives  were  touched  by 
George  Fein. 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Junr  4.  1968 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Johnson's  speech  last  weekend 
at  commencement  exercises  at  Texas 
Christian  University  was  an  outstanding 
commentary  on  the  youth  of  this  Nation. 

The  President  made  two  excellent 
points  about  our  young  people,  points 
with  which  I  am  m  wholehearted  agree- 
ment. 

First,  lie  observed  that  this  veneration 
of  youna  people  is  the  oest  we  have  ever 
had — bright,  well-trained,  and  keenly 
awaie  of  their  moral  responsibilities. 

And,  second,  the  President  expressed 
his  laith  in  these  youni;  people's  willine- 
ness  and  abilitv  to  carry  forward  the 
efforts  of  this  Nation  to  achieve  its  great 
destiny, 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
President's  .'•peech  appear  in  the  Record, 
and  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  his 
proposal  to  establish  a  program  to  bring 
outstanding  college  juniors  into  Wash- 
in:;ton  each  year  for  direct  discu.ssions 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Government.  I 
wisli  him  well  in  this  effort,  and  he  can 
count  on  my  full  support. 

The  remarks  of  the  President  follow: 

Remarks    <<r   the    President    at    the    Com- 
mencement  Exercise    ^t  Texas  Christian 
University.  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 
Dr.  Moudy,  and  other  students,  any  poli- 
tical speaker  w'ho  comes  to  a  college  campus 
today   does   so   at   liis   own   risk,   I  want   to 
make  it  very  clear  at  the  beginning — I  come 
here   toniglit   not   .is   a   politician  but   as   a 
.student. 

Just  like  you.  I  am  here  to  get  my  degree. 
I  am  honored  to  appear  here  with  ieven 
others  who  will  receive  honorary  degrees  to- 
night. Perhaps  my  degree  means  more  to 
me  than  it  does  to  them.  I  am  the  only  one 
who  is  a  college  dropout — from  the  electoral 
college,  that  is. 

Dr.  Moudy.  I  appieciate  your  Doctor  of 
Laws  Degree  for  another  reason,  too.  As 
someone  who  has  spent  the  better  part  of 
lus  life  doctoring  laws,  it  is  iiice  to  finally 
have  a  license. 

So  I  appreciate  it  and  I  am  delighted  to 
be  welcomed  Into  the  fraternity  of  educated 
men. 

I  rniy  even  apply  for  a  Fulbrlght  Scholar- 
ship, although  I  am  not  very  hopeful  of  my 
chances.  So  I  can  come  to  TCU  vs'lthout 
paying  homage  to  its  great  quarterbacks  lifee 
Sammy  Baugh  and  Davy  O'Brien.  Fort  Worth 
is  known  as  the  home  of  great  quarterbacks. 
So  is  the  national  capltol,  Washington.  The 
only  difference  is  that  your  quarterbacks 
play  on  Saturday  and  ours  do  their  work  on 
Monday  mornings. 

We  meet  here  tonight  at  a  time  when  the 
American  universities  are  at  the  center  of 
rapid  change  and  the  center  of  heated 
controversy. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  good  time  to  reflect  on 
the  nature  of  change  in  America — on  affir- 
mations and  discontent  among  our  young 
people  and  on  your  opportunity  to  share  in 
the  on-going  discovery  of  our  country. 

It  is  an  unchanging  habit  of  commence- 
ment orators  to  talk  about  change.  The 
speakers  who  tell  their  audiences  this  year 
that  times  are  changing,  however,  should  not 


be  accused  of  dealing  with  platitudes  For 
America — and  the  world — are  altering  them- 
selves at  a  dizzying  speed.  The  citizen,  Uie 
student  and  the  public  servant  may  find  it, 
difficult  to  fatnom  the  nature  and  the  mean- 
ing of  all  of  this  change. 

But  all  of  us  can  feel  it  happeninc.  .mi 
of  us  are  stirred  by  it.  All  of  us  are  ;>onie- 
tlmes  elated — and  sometimes  disturbed  Ijv 
it, 

A  stranger  Ili  America  might  well  '.voiuler 
how  a  people  .=o  active  and  so  successful  .  an 
be  so  trouljlcd 

Why  do  we  take  so  little  comfort  iii  -he 
undeniable  triumphs  of  the  past  few  years,' 
Why  do  we  scarcely  seem  to  notice  how  i;ir 
we  have  come — and  m  how  short  a  time — 
toward  solving  ])roblems  that  have  plasued 
our  democracy  for  generations? 

In  these  past  three  years,  a  stranger  mieht 
point  cut.  .\merica  has  brought  the  i.-an- 
chise  to  almost  a  million  citizens  who  !iad 
been  s'stematlcally  denied  the  right  to  ;ote 
In  this  Administration  alone,  the  nation's 
econonty — and  our  common  efforts  to  conquer 
want— have  lifted  more  than  eight  million 
citizens  up  from  poverty:  created  more  th.-m 
seven  million  new  jobs:  cut  unemploynirnt 
to  the  lowest  level  m  fifteen  years:  and  ni- 
creased  the  real  income  of  the  average  Anieri- 
can.  after  taxes,  by  more   than  20 

In  a  few  years,  the  Congress  has  ijrr.Ken 
the  (teadl(irl{  of  years  and  pioneered  ::ew 
programs  in  health,  in  education,  in  i.n- 
sumer  protection,  in  conservation,  in  :vil 
rights.  Your  own  Senator  Yarboroueh  nd 
Tiger  Teague  and  others  have  supported  i:.e 
leadership  m  this  held 

Yet  for  all  this  accomplishment.  ■:ie 
.^nierlcan  people  are  anything  btit  sati.'-.:ied 
We  are.  as  countless  orators  and  obser\ ers 
remind  us.  a  restless  nation. 

Why?  Part  of  the  answer  lies.  I  believe  iii 
the  very  progress  we  have  made.  For  a  na- 
tion— as  for  an  individual — success  brings 
Its  own  problems  and  raises  its  own  vexing 
questions. 

More  than  a  century  ago.  a  shrewd  French 
visitor  to  our  shores  made  this  observation: 
"The  sufferings  that  are  endured  patiently, 
us  being  inevitable  become  intolerable— at 
the  moment  it  appears  that  there  might  be 
an  escape.  Reform,  then,  only  serves  to  reveal 
more  clearly  what  still  remains  oppressr.e 
and  now  all  the  more  unbearable.  The  .'ui- 
fering.  It  is  true,  has  been  reduced — but 
one's  sensitivities  have  become  more  acute." 
Certainly  our  sensitivities  have  become 
more  acute.  We  are  today  more  keenly  aware 
of  lingering  poverty  amid  our  growme 
wealth — of  public  squalor  amid  private  1  ix- 
ury.  Our  people,  especially  our  younger  :  o- 
ple.  are  more  impatient  than  ever  with  "whi: 
stiU  remains  oppressive" — with  racial  injus- 
tice, urban  decay,  outworn  institutions,  bit- 
terness and  war  between  nations. 

By  almost  every  measure,  we  have  moved 
closer — much  closer  to  solving  our  problems. 
But  although  some  of  the  solutions  are  ::: 
sight,  many  of  them  remain  frustratmgly 
beyond  our  reach.  With  all  our  advances  m 
computer  technology,  we  are  still  unable  to 
set  a  precise  date  for  the  arrival  of  equalitv, 
the  advent  of  peace,  the  curing  of  old  :11s 
and  the  healing  of  old  wounds. 

As  President  Kennedy  put  It.  we  are  des- 
tined— all  of  tis— ''to  live  out  most.  If  not  all. 
of  our  lives  in  uncertainty  and  challenge 
and  peril." 

How  should  we  face  that  uncertainty' 
Win  we  master  an  uncertain  age.  or  let  it 
overwhelm  us? 

Have  we  the  strength,  the  tolerance,  tiie 
vitality — and  the  faith — to  weather  the  "bur- 
den and  the  heat  of  the  day  "? 

Much  depends  on  the  answer  your  genera- 
tion gives.  And  sometimes,  that  is  not  tn- 
couraglng. 
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Today,  as  in  every  time  in  our  history, 
there  are  those  who  doubt  the  power  of 
our  democracy  to  make  early  and  significant 
progress. 

There  are  extremists  whose  aim  is  to  rule — 
or  to  wreck.  They  speak  only  in  slogans, 
sometimes  they  are  deaf — deaf  to  reasoned 
reply.  They  are  chiefly  united  in  the  cer- 
tainty with  which  they  advance  their  views — 
and  in  the  vehemence  with  which  they  mock 
the  views  of  others. 

Theirs  Is  not  the  spirit  of  libcri  y-  which 
Judge  Learned  Hand  cnce  defined  as  "the 
spirit  which  Is  not  too  sure  that  It  Is  right." 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  drafter  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  the  philosopher  of 
individual  lil^erty  and  the  defender  of  In- 
dividual conscience,  wrote  a  kinsman  In  1808 
that  public  men, 

should  from  all  student  disputants  keep 
aloof,  as  you  would  from  the  infected  sub- 
jects of  yellow  fever  or  pestilence.  Consider 
yourself,  when  •with  them,  as  among  the  pa- 
tients of  Bedlam,  needing  medical  more  than 
moral  couiisel.  Be  a  listener  only,  keep  with- 
in vourself  the  habit  of  silence,  especially  on 
politics.  In  the  fevered  state  of  our  country, 
no  good  can  ever  result  from  any  attempt 
to  set  one  of  these  fiery  zealots  to  rights, 
either  in  fact  or  principle.  They  are  deter- 
mined as  to  the  facts  they  will  believe,  and 
the  opinif)ns  on  which  they  will  act.  Get  by 
them,  therefore,  as  you  would  by  an  angry 
bull:  it  is  not  for  the  man  cf  sense  to  dispute 
the  road  with  such  an  animal." 

I  might  point  out  that  Thomas  Jelferson 
wrote  this  duri:ig  the  last  yei'r  of  Ills  Presi- 
dency 

It  would  be  interesting  lo  compare  liis 
views  with  those  privately  expre.-sed  by  sev- 
er.il  modern  presidents  in  recent  weeks. 

But  my  purpose,  this  cvr-iimg,  :s  to  talk 
.ibout  change — and  those  who  glorify  violence 
as  ,1  :orm  of  political  action  are  really  the 
best  iriends  tlie  st.itus  quo  ever  had.  They 
pro\oke  a  powerful  conservative  reaction 
among  millions  of  people.  They  inspire, 
among  manv  people,  a  blind  allegiance  to 
things  as  they  are — even  when  those  things 
ought   to   be  changed. 

But  tliough  they  are  great  in  volume,  these 
young  totalitarians  of  opinion  are  few  in 
number  among  America's  graduating  classes 
this  Spring. 

For  almost  forty  years — since  I  was  grad- 
uated from  a  small  college  down  in  San 
Marcos — I  have  been  observing  the  quality  of 
e.ich  year's  crop  of  university  graduates.  I 
muit  speak  to  you  frankly,  and  without  any 
attempt  at  flattering:  I  believe  that  this 
generation  of  young  college  people  is  the 
best  I  have  ever  seen. 

Healthier,  as  you  would  expect.  Quicker  of 
mind,  and  better  trained. 

But  beyond  those  things — which  could  be. 
after  all.  only  the  results  of  affluence  and 
evoitition — there  is  a  mor.il  energy  In  this 
se:ierat:on  tiiat  exceeds  any  I  iiave  ever  seen 
be'ore. 

Even  that  may  stem  in  part  from  his- 
torical circumstance  Most  of  those  who  are 
graduating  from  college  now  have  had  a 
decree  of  leisure,  in  which  to  contemplate 
the  society  around  them.  Most  have  had  a 
measure  of  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
secure  a  prosperous  place  in  that  society. 
And  so  they  have  been  spared  the  pressure 
of  meeting  society's  demands — of  shaping 
themselves  to  be  acceptable  to  a  very  re- 
stricted job  market. 

However  It  has  come  about,  they  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  look  at  their  country — 
at  Its  institutions,  its  people,  its  promise, 
and  Its  performance. 

You  have  had  a  chance  to  feel  the  force  of 
change  In  modern  life — even  if  you — like 
the  rest  of  us — cannot  entirely  comprehend 
it.  You  have  already  experienced  the  im- 
personality of  modern  Institutions — that  af- 
fords you  a  degree  of  privacy,  while  It  some- 
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times    deprives    you 
count. 

You  know  that  your  chance:;  ior  lone  and 
jiro.sperous  lives  have  never  l;een  bettfr 

iiour  l:le  expectancy  is  l.ir  iri^m  what  llie 
graduate  v\a.'-  of  veslerycar,  But  you  woiuier 
wlu'ther  you  will  continue  to  hvf  sicl','  by 
side  with  desperate  v\,int,  ugliness  and  vvitii 
r.icuil  animo.-ity. 

You  know  that  your  country  is  tlir  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth.  But  you  wonder 
how  Its  power,  and  it.';  idealism,  may  lalj) 
to  bring  peace  to  a  tormented  world 

These  are  not  new  concerns.  What  is  new  is 
the  desire  of  the  young  colleee  gradiuite.s 
today  to  ask  the  right  ((ue.stion.s — and  the 
desire  of  your  country  lo  try  to  lind  tiie 
right  answers. 

Here  are  t.ome  of  titc  (juestions  I  hope 
you  will  ask — and  then  I  l.oiJc  you  will 
take  part  In  answering  them  : 

How  can  the  quality  ui  education  be  im- 
proved— not  only  In  ghetto  classrooms,  but 
throughout  the  nalion',=,  educational  system, 
from  pre-school  to  gr.idtiate  school''  from 
He.ul  Start  to  adult  education" 
How  can  education  be  Improved' 
What  are  the  be.st  means  'n  lielpiiig  our 
poor  to  lead  more  secure  and  jiroductive 
lives' 

How  can  go^xi  medical  care  lie  provided  at 

reasonable  cost  to  every  citi^:en  in  our  l.md'' 

How  can  the  transixiriation   oi   people   !)e 

made   safer,    swifter,    less    Irustr.iiiug.    more 

efficient? 

How  can  we  take  advantage  ol  tochnoi.iat- 
cal  chanee.  and  tlie  economy  of  massive  en- 
terprises, without  submerging  the  individual'.' 
Ho'w  (•  in  v.e  l)est  help  iiie  people  oi  undir- 
develop  world  in  their  ;truu-  ie  a^.uii.st  p^.v- 
irtyv 

How  c.  n  v,e  help  lliC  wivrKi-  an;!  1  eip  our- 
selves- Imd  r.itional  solutions  to  conlUcc.  ,ind 
end  toe  Thre.tl  of  a  nuclcir  war,' 

These  are  formidable  qeustiuns.  You  may 
iiel  lil-equippcd  to  de.il  with  them,  I  .issure 
you  tliat  I  do. 

But  they  niu.st  be  answered,  if  conditions 
in  our  cotintry  and  the  world  are  to  change — 
in  a  manner  that  will  serve  man.  and  not 
master  him. 

And  it  IS  your  generation  'h.n  tnust  aii- 
sv^-er  t'nem. 

You  must  Ijtgin  now— m  industry,  m  gov- 
ernment, in  universities,  m  politics,  in  y>T\- 
vate  life — to  examine  the  alternatives,  to  seek 
the  programs,  the  politicians,  and  the  ptiblic 
support  for  progressive  change, 

I  believe  that  leaders  in  government  cm 
contribute  to  the  edtication  cf  this  college 
generation,  I  should  like  to  see  outst:indin; 
leiulers  from  the  junior  classes  in  the  colleges 
all  over  America  come  to  Washineton  each 
year,  for  direct  discussions  with  government 
leaders  on  these  key  issues  of  our  t:mes  tliat 
we  must  find  the  answers  to,  I  would  like 
to  see  them  spend,  without  losing  credit,  a 
month  to  six  weeks  in  Washineton  e.ich 
.Spring — deepening  their  understanding  of 
tile  problems  and  prospects  we  face 

I  have  called,  at  present,  upon  the  White 
House  lellows — young  citizens  who  have 
served  a  year  at  tlie  highest  levels  of  our  gov- 
ernment— to  develop  a  plan  for  accomplish- 
ing this,  and  to  submit  their  plan  to  me  in 
the  early  Fall. 

It  Is  a  time  to  widen  the  opportunities  for 
excellence.  It  Is  a  time  to  widen  the  oppor- 
tunities for  service  in  public  affairs,  I  have 
tried  to  do  this  In  a  number  of  ways: 

Through  VISTA.  Volunteers  In  Service  to 
America,  where  young  men  and  women  help 
those  v\ho  need  It  most: 

Through  the  White  House  Fellows  pro- 
gram: 

Through  the  recognition  of  Presidential 
scholars  from  every  State  In  the  Union: 

And.  not  least,  throtigh  going  out  to  col- 
lege campuses  and  finding  and  using  the  best 
young  talent  available  for  service  In  otir 
government. 
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Now  I  belie'"  we  should  ext^'nd  the  range 
<  f  vo'.uic  people  .s  participation  in  public 
lite  1  believe  we  .--hould  move  forward — 
now — to  gi.mt  the  voie  to  18-year-oid.s 

everal  M»m'.'i  have  :ilTeady  done  ^o  A 
mrijonty  of  the  people  and  many  In  C'ingre.<^s 
.ipprove  the  idea  The  t'teat  majority  of 
young  \>fK,yt\(  m  America  have  dfmoii.sTrated 
their  maturiiv:  their  de.sire  to  psirticipaie: 
tlieir  ze.il  -.yc  ^e:•vlce 

litil  v.f  c.in  u<i  more  than  iirn  the  ci'x.r 
to  par-Kip.iMon  lor  our  fhosen  lew.  I  think 
there  is  .i  bri,<!c  and  liuidanenvil  iiW>d  '  > 
open  our  p.jliiJcal  £ysi<>m  t.<->  'lit  partl<'ii)atioii 
of  the  many, 

Iftroiitlv  iit':ivi'    iiifri'iirc   ■.\\ 
i:s  already   here  im    "nis  Nation    ' 
and    I  I   grant   ;lie   iii'lil    t.>  vole 
olds.  We  li.^ve  c  vfrvthini'  t  .  ' 
iiiL'  to  tlic^e  voumr  jH'Oiiie  • 
nrtit  and   respoh'-ihilny  .'! 
rij'ht  t>)  ^  oif 

I  leave  you    tb.ls  »'venim-   ,:. 
vou:   i.iiih  .n  >  ur  ■nstlttiiion 
'  ountry:    laith    ,:i    vnur   c.i[i..<-i'y 
.)ur  'oiinirv  f^r  !he  iJdtev 

Mv  i.iii:"!  IS  built  on  what  v.^o'ir  ocojilc 
havp  .icliievf'd.  in  -hese  past  !'\v  veaf-,  "M 
tiipir  bravery  raid  .--lea'Kii- tnf-..>  '.n  l>,;?tlr  on 
their  idpali,'=m  ,,i)(!  ]'er?pv"ra!u  •  u^i- 

of   fOrlfll    JU'lli''=' 

It  is  built.  ;.,-  well    ill  The  'Taiiilry  :t-f'.: 
in   \vt    abi'ltv   to   n.o-.e  '  ut   of    ijiarnv   and 
!>ierotrv    iov.ard  diMUitv  for  all  i  '.   ;  ^   penpli 
"\i  its  ^te.idy  ;    scliiipiln!!  li  i-sjiuj  rihlif  ;  i 
the  world 

I    l-innw    •!.(■    lulUie   -.vill    '.p   (.fieii    _■ 
atul    rrustratinc     I  he    iJit.st  U    j;to-v      ;,.i.- 

be'^n  that  way.  'oo  But  what  v^  e  ::.'ive  :■"- 
oompli'-lifd  in  tluse  yeir,'-  -and  viint  vou  ure 
t.iiilu'ht  U'ils  me  mat  we  ;..:>e  nhlv  bOL'tm 
to  achieve  'he  freiiliieis  Il';.'1  i.--  ''tir  d"«'inv 

Good  i:it.-li'    .  Md  C'^-'C.  bless  y  i\\  r.ll 
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NATIONAL  MARITIME  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

(    F    .NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  Georpe  H.  Hearn. 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  recently  :.;ave  a  speech  at 
Rockefeller  Plaza  in  New  York  City  as 
part  of  a  ceremony  commcmoiaiinu 
National  Maritime  Day. 

Mr.  Hearn  is  well  qualiTied  to  speak 
about  our  maritime  industry,  and  his 
address  was  especially  peitmcnt  to  our 
maritime  problems  today. 

I  include  the  text  of  )iis  remarks  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colic  apues: 

Nation.ai    M.^R!TI^!^:  Day 
'  Remark.^  ol  Vice  Chairman  Oeorce  H    Hearn 

of    the    Federal    Maritime    Commission,   at 

Rockefeller    Plaza.    New    York   City     t  jm- 

liiemcrating   National    Mantime   Day.   May 

22   19681 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  lor  me  to  appear 
here  on  National  Maritime  Day.  celebrated 
during  World  Trade  Week  in  the  greatest 
port  111  the  world  to  commemorate  the  149th 
.'iiinlversary  ol  une  of  the  ereat  maritime 
feats  A  maritime  accomplishment  by  the 
United  Stales  was  the  first  'rans-AtlantiC 
navigation  by  the  SS  Savannah  on  May  22. 
1819.  It  was  the  early  beeinnlne  of  a  long 
list  of  American  firsts  on  the  high  sea.s  and 
I  think,  while  celebrating  National  Mantime 
Day  and  commemorating  that  great  Ameri- 
can maritime  accomplishment,  we  might  all 
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think  of  ways  to  foster  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine. 

As  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  I  am  a  regulator,  and  do  not 
have  the  statutory  responsibility  for  the 
promotional  aspects  of  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine.  However,  every  United  States 
citizen,  including  every  government  employee 
privileged  to  serve  Amerl  r^  should  be  In- 
terested In  our  Merchant  ;»Iarlne  becoming 
the  greatest  mode  of  Ui'  rnatlonal  trade. 
With  that  background  I  speak  to  you  here 
today  and  address  myself  to  the  issues,  hope- 
fully to  contribute  to  keeping  America  great 
by  spreading  an  awareness  that  a  Great 
America  requires  a  strong  and  economical 
Merchant  Marine. 

We  as  a  maritime  nation,  with  the  Atlan- 
tic, Pacific,  Gulf  Coasts,  and  Great  Lakes, 
must  realize  that  international  trade,  and 
the  merchant  fleet  that  makes  It  possible.  Is 
the  ingredient  that  brought  this  nation  to 
prominence  throughout  the  world  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  19th  century.  ThU  desire 
for  maritime  initiative  coupled  with  'Yankee 
Ingenuity"  resulting  m  the  knack  to  build 
better  ships  and  larger  fleets  is  a  feeling  that 
must  return  to  all  Americans.  Now.  during 
this  Wofld  Trade  Week  we  have  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  impress  upon  all  America  the 
need  for  increasing  foreign  trade  in  Ameri- 
can vessels  as  not  only  a  way  to  make  Amer- 
ican economy  stronger,  but  as  a  deterrent  to 
our  gold  flow  and  balance  of  payments 
problem. 

As  I  have  said,  the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  has  played  a  vital  role  in  the  attain- 
ment by  our  country  of  its  position  In  world 
alTalrs.  The  merchant  marine  industry  and 
Che  men  who  plow  the  seas  on  merchant 
ships  have  performed  their  role  nobly 
throughout  our  nations  history.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  this  nor  that  the  transporta- 
tion of  persons  and  goods  provides  an  In- 
dispensable link  for  the  economic,  social, 
cultural,  and  political  functions  of  the  world 
community.  In  the  early  days  of  our  country's 
history  when  communications  media  were  for 
history  when  communications  media  were  far 
short  of  today's  Telstar  satellite,  efficient 
water  transpartatlon  was  essential.  The  1960's 
have  brought  far  flung  places  on  the  globe 
In  to  almost  immediate  contact  through  new 
electronic  and  other  devices.  Travel,  also, 
is  now  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  ever 
Imaginable.  Nonetheless,  waterborne  trans- 
portation services  no  longer  provide  the  only 
means  of  communication  and  cannot  match 
the  speed  of  current  communications  sys- 
tems. Despite  this  lag  ocean  transportation 
must  make  every  endeavor  to  improve  its 
services  to  meet  the  often  cited  "shrinking" 
of  the  world.  In  other  words  our  waterborne 
transportation  must  not  lag  behind  other 
Important  technological  developments. 

Rapid  changes  in  our  economy  and  In  the 
world  trade  community,  and  the  continually 
fluctuating  military  and  political  situations 
as  to  which  our  nation  has  made  commit- 
ments, demand  an  effective  and  strong 
American  merchant  marine  industry.  For 
many  years  now  the  storm  warnings  have 
been  up:  but  despite  the  developing  crises 
our  merchant  marine,  though  nobly  per- 
forming within  Its  means,  has  not  grown  or 
developied  sufficiently  to  meet  the  obligations 
which  it  must  assume. 

One  area  In  which  the  merchant  marine 
can  and  has  played  an  Important  role  is  that 
of  the  United  States  balance  of  payments 
problem.  We  all  are  familiar  with  the  serious 
nature  of  our  balance  of  payments  deficit 
and  of  the  various  developments  and  events 
concerning  this  which  have  occurred  of  late. 
Little  is  known,  however,  although  much  Is 
assumed,  as  to  the  contribution  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  to  the  net  Improvement  In  the 
foreign  exchange  position  of  the  United 
States  and  dollar  retention  by  this  country. 
According  to  the  latest  figtires  our  balance 
of  payments  deficit  for  the  first  quarter  of 
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1968  was  600  million  dollars  This  Is  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  the  deficit  of  the  last 
quarter  of  1967  which  was  1  84  billion  dol- 
lars In  reflecting  on  these  figures  we  must 
realize  that  an  important  part  of  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  computation  is  provided 
by  the  transportation  sector  of  our  economy. 
Within  that  sector  Is  Included  international 
ocean  shipping  operations,  and  It  Is  thus  that 
we  must  consider  the  Impact  on  the  trans- 
portation sector  of  our  merchant  shipping. 
In  the  years  1964-1966  our  merchant  fleet 
contributed  about  2  2  billion  dollars  to  our 
balance  of  payments  That  is  to  say  that  as  to 
the  transportation  sector,  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments would  have  suffered  a  loss  of  approxi- 
mately that  amount  If  the  services  performed 
by  o\ir  flag  fleet  had  been  performed  by  for- 
eign owned  and  operated  vessels.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  a  loss  of  such  magnitude  would  have 
catastrophic  economic  con.sequences  for.  our 
country.  When  we  consider  these  facts  we 
must  also  consider  that  the  current  percent- 
age of  U  S  foreign  waterborne  commerce 
carried  by  American  flag  ships  is  only  lb"-. 
This  compares  with  the  over  7'  which  our 
flag  ships  carried  only  a  year  ago  It  Is  not 
determinable  at  present  what  impact  this  re- 
duction will  have  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments: but  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  a  de- 
crease of  better  than  2'  ^'  ■  In  the  carriage  by 
American  ships  of  our  foreign  commerce  will 
have  substantial  consequences  for  our  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

The  reasons  for  this  decline  are  varied  and 
numerous,  and.  In  fact,  too  much  so  to  be 
fully  gone  into  here  I  would  like,  however,  to 
comment  on  two  points  One  way  in  which 
the  cargo  carryings  of  American  ships  could 
be  improved  is  by  adhering  to  the  slogan 
■Ship  American."  Of  course  you  know  ^^at 
according  to  the  cargo  preference  laws  of  the 
United  States,  a  certain  percentage  of  gov- 
ernment s[>onsored  cargo  must  be  carried  in 
American  bottoms.  The  private  sector  of  our 
economy  is  not  so  restricted  While  I  do  not 
suggest  "any  such  restriction.  I  strongly  favor 
any  action  taken  by  exporters  to  ship  their 
goods  on  American  ships  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible.  This  goal  is  not  easy  of  at- 
tainment at  this  time  for  several  Important 
reasons.  Our  commitment  in  Southeast  Asia 
has  required  the  diversion  of  much  cargo 
space  to  military  needs  In  addition,  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  our  merchant  fleet  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  with  regard  to  availability 
of  tonnage  and  suitability  of  service. 

This  leads  me  to  the  other  point.  The 
changes  in  transportation  technology  which 
have  occurred  m  recent  years  have  been  very 
rapid,  and  perhaps  even  too  rapid.  Carriers, 
shippers,  and  others  involved  in  the  trans- 
portation industry  have  not  yet  fully  real- 
ized the  import  of  these  technological 
changes,  and  their  implementation  has  been. 
in  some  Instances,  retarded  or  misdirected. 
This  has  been  due  to  excessive  zealousness  in 
the  use  of  new  transportation  systems  with- 
out full  analysis  of  their  consequences,  by  a 
failure  of  shipping  interests  to  update  their 
thinking  at  a  rate  commensurate  with  the 
growth  of  shipping  techniques,  and  by  other 
factors  The  innovations  in  transportation 
offer  a  new  avenue  for  American  business- 
men and  potential  exporters  to  enter  foreign 
markets.  But  this  potential  will  not  be  fully 
achieved  until  innovations  in  thinking  and 
practice  match  the  innovations  In  techni- 
ques. 

It  is  thus  easy  to  forecast  the  consequences 
of  a  further  percent.ige  decrease  In  the 
amount  of  our  foreign  waterborne  commerce 
carried  by  American  flag  ships.  It  is  also  not 
difficult  to  hypothesize  the  even  greater  im- 
provement in  our  balance  of  payments  deficit 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1968  had  the  percent- 
age of  American  flag  cargo  carryings  not 
fallen  to  its  present  low  ebb. 

Many  proposals  have  been  put  forward  by 
shipping  Interests  with  a  view  toward  Im- 
proving the  situation.  While  it  is  not  for  us 
to  pass  judgment  on  any  of  them  here,  I  can- 
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not  over  emphasize,  and  you  I  am  sure  do 
not  underestimate,  the  pressing  need  for  ue- 
tion  in  this  vital  area  of  our  economy. 

I  wish  to  make  one  further  point:  that  is 
In  regard  to  the  international  overtones  m 
the  matter  of  promoting  our  merchant  ma- 
rine. Again  I  must  say  that  all  promotional 
authority  per  se  has  been  removed  from  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission. In  fact,  the  Commission  acts  wn;i. 
out  regard  to  flag:  and  we  are  constantly 
alert  to  the  danger  of  discriminatory  prac- 
tices. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  a  concerned  Amer- 
ican citizen,  as  is  each  of  you:  and  I  ..m 
aware  of  the  vital  role  the  xiercnant  Marine 
plays  in  our  economy.  I  cannot,  therefore 
entirely  divorce  myself  from  the  task  of  pro- 
moting our  merchant  industry.  Without  a 
strong  merchant  fleet  manned  by  highly 
skilled  crews,  our  economy  will  surely  foun- 
der, and  our  status  as  a  leading  force  in  rwe 
free  world  will  be  on  the  rocks  Consequently. 
we  must  all  work  together  to  keep  our  Mer- 
chant Marine  at  an  even  keel  and  as  a  bill- 
wark  of  our  economy. 
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ALLIANCE    FOR    URBAN    PROGRESS 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF     MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1968 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  early  this  May,  Secretary 
Robert  C.  Weaver,  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, told  the  annual  dinner  meetinc  of 
the  Greater  La'RTence,  Mass.,  Chamber  of 
Commerce : 

Top  priority  in  our  domestic  programs 
must  be  to  give  to  the  poor  and  alienated 
American  a  greater  share  of  the  Nation's 
abundance. 

Until  we  find  ways  of  doing  this,  the 
Secretary  pointed  out,  the  poor  will  re- 
main alienated  and  America  divided. 

Secretary  Weaver,  the  man  charged 
with  devising  and  administering  pro- 
grams that  must  offer  solutions  to  the 
Nation's  urban  ills,  went  on  to  say  that 
the  new  interest  of  business  and  industry 
in  solving  urban  problems  and  social  ills 
may  be  the  most  important  development 
in  this  field.  Businessmen  no  longer  say 
"the  business  of  business  is  business.  To- 
day the  top  level  of  business  leaders  are 
calling  for  involvement,"  he  asserted. 
"This  concert  of  action — by  the  private 
sector,  and  by  Federal  and  local  govern- 
ment— is  the  only  viable  means  to  solving 
the  human  and  physical  problems  of 
urban  areas." 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
proposed  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968  goes  further  than  any 
previous  legislation  in  involving  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  rebuilding  American  cities 
and  it  deserves  our  most  serious  atten- 
tion. I  think  all  Members  of  the  House 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  read  the 
Secretary's  remarks: 

An  .Alliance  for  Urban  Progress 
(Address  by  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Secretary. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, annual  dinner  meeting  Greater 
Lawrence  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Andover, 
Mass..  May  7   1968) 

As  you  have  all  read,  President  Johnson 
recently  asked  those  of  us  In  his  Cabinet  to 


remain  outside  the  political  arena  during 
these  somewhat  political  days.  The  President 
feels,  and  I  think  a  good  many  Americans 
of  all  political  parties  agree  with  him,  that 
we  must  devote  a  good  deal  of  hard  work  In 
the  next  few  months  to  unifying  our  people. 
The  President  put  It  this  way:  "We  have 
won  too  much,  we  have  come  too  far,  and  we 
have  opened  too  many  doors  of  opportunity, 
lor  these  things  now  to  be  lost  in  a  divided 
country  where  brother  Is  separated  from 
brother." 

Conciliation  and  unity,  the  end  of  dlvls- 
Iveness — these  are  essentials  In  this  year  In 
our  great  Nation. 

And  as  I  look  over  this  audience  tonight,  I 
see  here  the  ingredients  for  a  good  deal  of 
unity. 

Now  I  don't  want  to  lead  you  on.  I  Imagine 
that  if  you  turned  a  detective  loose  on  my 
background,  he  might  come  up  with  the 
.tstonlshlng  fact  that  I  am  a  Democrat. 

But  I  am  here  tonight  as  the  result  of  an 
invitation  which  came  from  the  Greater 
Lawrence  Chamber  of  Commerce  by  way  of 
Congressman  Brad  Morse. 

And  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  If  that 
.same  detective  were  ttirned  loose  hereabouts, 
he  might  come  up  with  the  amazing  fact 
that  Congressman  Morse  is  a  Republican, 

I  suspect  as  I  look  over  this  audience  to- 
night that  we  are.  as  the  boys  from  Madison 
.•\venue  would  say,  a  pretty  mixed  lot  pollt- 
ically-wlse  And  I  do  apologize  for  putting  It 
that  way. 

Not  only  &re  we  a  mixed  audience  politic- 
ally, but  I  would  guess  the  people  gathered 
liere  tonight  represent  a  broad  cross-section 
of  interests  and  activities  in  the  Ave  com- 
munities that  make  up  this  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  City  officials,  businessmen,  rep- 
resentatives of  local  public  agencies — and  a 
good  many  others — are  In  this  room. 

We  are  here  together — and  I  was  specific- 
ally asked  to  speak  tonight — because  we  are 
;ill  heavily  Involved  In  the  problems  and 
potentialities  of  our  cities.  We  are  here  to 
talk  about  how  life  can  be  made  better  for 
the  people  of  all  five  cities  in  the  Greater 
Lawrence  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  for  the 
people  of  the  suburbs  in  this  metropolitan 
complex. 

We  have  a  common  bond.  Congressman 
Morse  and  I.  because  we  both  support  the 
necessary  Federal  programs  which  we  believe 
can  alleviate  many  of  the  serious  problems 
of  our  urban  areas.  It  Is  a  bond  that  unifies 
us  all  In  this  room.  And  I  must  say  that  It  Is 
a  great  pleasure  to  be  non-poUtlcal  in  such 
good  company. 

I  would  like  to  make  It  very  clear,  however, 
that  my  non-partlsanshlp  extends  only  to 
politics.  I  am  very  partisan  In  what  I  think 
IS  needed  to  help  our  urban  people.  And  I 
do  not  believe  we  can  afford  for  one  moment 
to  slow  the  momentum  we  have  gained  In 
meeting  urban  problems.  Just  because  this 
is  a  political  year. 

I  think  you  must  agree,  for  the  Lawrence 
area  has  its  share  of  those  problems.  You 
have  urban  blight  and  you  have  slums.  You 
have  unemployment  and  underemployment. 
You  have  very  poor  people  In  the  Lawrence 
area.  I  am  sure  they  feel  alienated  from 
most  of  us  who  are  attending  this  banquet. 
They  are  the  have-nots,  and  we  are  the 
haves.  Until  we  find  a  way  of  giving  them  a 
much  better  share  of  this  Nation's  abun- 
dance— and  an  Increased  share  of  our  re- 
spect— they   will   remain   alienated. 

We  must  face  this  fact  candidly  and  real- 
istically If  we  are  to  bring  about  the  recon- 
ciliation we  want  among  Americans. 

As  you  know,  we  are  having  a  poor  people's 
march  on  Washington  this  summer.  The 
vanguard  of  this  group  met  with  members 
of  the  Cabinet  and  with  the  Congress  last 
week.  I  met  with  them,  as  did  several  other 
Cabinet  members  who  deal  with  domestic 
affairs. 

With  the  murder  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  and  riots  that  followed  so  close  behind 
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us,   there  is  a   danger   that   we   might   over- 
simplify about  who  is  Involved  and  why. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  not  simply  a 
confrontation  of  black  and  white  Americans. 
American  Indians  are  there,  and  Mexican- 
Americans.  They  feel  a  discrimination  as 
strong  as  any  Negro. 

White  Americans  from  Appalachla  are 
there,  and  they  feel  a  discrimination  as  strong 
as  any  Negro 

They  are  the  poor.  It  would  be  dishonest 
to  say  they  are  not  made  up  primarily  of 
minority  groups.  It  is  a  fact  of  life  in  this  Na- 
tion today  that  it  Is  these  groups  which  have 
suffered  most  from  economic  deprivation, 
and  from  lack  of  access  to  the  opportunities 
accessible  to  the  majority  of  Americans. 

But  I  think  it  is  important  we  keep  in 
mind  that  what  is  being  discussed  here  is 
poverty,  first  and  foremost. 

I  am  making  a  strong  point  of  this,  be- 
cause I  feel  with  many  others  that  a  priority 
must  be  given  to  the  disadvantaged  in  our 
national  and  local  programs  If  we  are  to  end 
alienation  and  bring  about  unity,  then  we 
must  give  first  priority  to  the  poor  American. 
We  must  redress  the  balance  between  the 
haves  and  the  have-nots,  and  this  must  be 
the  first  order  of  business 

I  am  not  alone  when  I  say  these  things. 
One  of  the  most  striking  developments  of 
the  past  several  years  has  been  the  Increased 
Involvement  oi  business  and  Industry  In 
local  and  urban  affair  and  with  social  con- 
cerns. It  was  only  a  short  time  ago  that 
someone  could  stand  up  here  and  say,  "The 
business  of  business  is  business."  and  most 
people  would  have  nodded  in  agreement. 

But  what  do  we  hear  from  the  top  level 
of  businessman  today? 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  quotations. 
".  .  .  Business  has  an  obligation  to  help 
create  a  viable  environment  In  which  citi- 
zens of  depressed  areas  can  learn  to  be  capi- 
talists In  a  capitalistic  society."  That  was 
Edward  G.  Uhl,  President  of  Falrchlld-Hll- 
ler  Corporation. 

".  .  .  The  most  important  domestic  prob- 
lem today  is  obtaining  full  citizenship— all 
rights  and  responsibilities — for  every  Ameri- 
can .  ,  ."  That  was  Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Kaiser  Industries. 

"We  have  a  national  commitment,  shared 
by  public  and  private  leaders  as  well,  to  erase 
our  slums  and  give  all  city  dwellers  equal 
and  rewarding  opportunities  for  clean, 
healthy  and  productive  living."  That  was 
Gerald  L.  PhllUppe,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  General  Electric  Company. 

".  .  .  In  the  enormously  complex  commu- 
nities of  modern  life,  we  face  great  social 
tasks  in  which  we  In  business  are  bound  to 
be  involved.  I  simply  say  we  should  enlist 
instead  of  being  drafted.  If  we  are  not  a 
lively  part  of  our  communities  as  citizens  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  know  them  as  we 
should,  and  If  we  do  not  know  them  we  can 
hardly  serve  them  well."  That  was  Frederick 
R.  Kappel.  former  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company. 

And.  finally:  "The  National  Chamber  hopes 
businessmen  and  business  organizations 
throughout  the  country  can  extend  the  hand 
of  help  and  cooperation  on  community  prob- 
lems, and — most  Important — can  do  so  with 
other  groups  making  up  communities  .  .  ." 
That  was  from  Allan  Shivers,  Immediate  past 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States. 

Sentiments  of  this  kind  have  come  from 
a  great  number  of  business  leaders  In  addi- 
tion to  those  whom  I  have  quoted.  They  have 
come  from  organizations  representing  every 
facet  of  the  free  enterprise  system.  I  believe 
that  for  the  first  time  in  our  recent  his- 
tory. Americans  of  every  background  and  all 
political  allnements  are  In  close  concert 
about  the  fact  that  something  must  be  done. 
The  question  is  what,  and  how  we  go  about 
It. 

Again,  I  do  not  believe  we  should  over- 
simplify. As  Is  usually  the  case  in  a  diverse 
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and  strongly-opinionated  citizenry,  there  are 
those  who  speak  out  as  strong  advocates  of 
a  special  group. 

There  are  those  who  feel  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  take  the  greatest  responsi- 
bility, and  those  who  argue  Just  as  ardently 
against  big  government  and  for  the  private 
sector. 

There  are  those  who  advocate  purely  local 
solutions,  and  those  who  argue  Just  as 
strongly  that  national  problems  require  na- 
tional problems  require  national  solutions. 
My  uwu  position  is  that  wp  need  them 
all. 

I  do  not  .say  this  cnly  to  keep  peace  In 
our  diverse  American  f.imlly. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  vising  some  examples 
of  what  we  are  doing  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  solve  urban  and  housing  prob- 
lems— which  are,  after  all.  my  immediate 
concern. 

We  must  have  far  more  housing  lor  the 
poor.  That  is  obvious  At  least  20  million 
Americans  live  in  bad  housing, 

.So  the  President  in  his  requests  to  Con- 
gress- and  to  the  building  industry — called 
this  year  for  .i  ten-year  housing  program 
which  will  substantially  eradicate  substimd- 
ard  housing  In  this  Nation.  This  would  mean 
the  construction  of  26  million  homes  and 
apartments  in  the  next  decade  Of  this  num- 
ber, six  million  would  be  built  or  rehabili- 
tated throueh  \arious  forms  d  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

A  number  of  programs  woi;ld  be  used,  most 
of  which  are  familiar  to  ihls  iuidlcnce:  pub- 
lic housing,  rent  .--iipplement  houslnc.  low- 
and  moderate-income  rental  housing,  and 
elderly  housing. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  new  proposal  for  a 
substantial  low-Income  home  ownership  pro- 
gram. Under  this  plan.  Federal  as.sistance 
would  be  provided  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  20  percent  of  family  Income  and  the 
cost  of  the  mortgage  on  a  modest  home.  Pay- 
ments would  apply  to  the  interest,  with  the 
Federal  subsidy  covering  all  but  one  percent 
of  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  if  neces- 
sary. 

Another  new  Idea  Is  one  which  would  lead 
to  a  far  greater  involvement  of  the  private 
sector.  Tliere  would  be  a  program  of  Na- 
tional Housing  Partnerships  in  which  indus- 
trial and  financial  firms  would  Join  together 
to  pool  their  investments  and  spread  their 
risks  over  a  large  number  of  projects.  There 
are  tax  incentives,  and  there  Is  the  opportu- 
nity to  use  the  best  private  management  tal- 
ent and  the  most  advanced  methods  to  con- 
struct low-income  housing. 

We  are  even  using  the  private  sector  f.or 
more  effectively  in  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram, a  program  which  only  a  few  years 
ago  was  looked  upon  as  close  to  socialistic 
by  many  business  and  Industry  leaders. 

Today  we  have  the  Turnkey  process  in 
public  housing,  so  that  we  arc  asking  private 
enterprise  not  only  to  see  whether  It  can 
build  units  faster  and  cheaper,  but  also 
whether  It  can  lake  over  the  management  of 
this  housing,  and,  finally,  whether  we  can 
move  toward  ownership  of  public  housing  by 
the  tenants. 

Just  last  month  we  announced  a  new 
policy  In  our  growing  research  and  develop- 
ment program.  We  are  asking  that  a  prime 
contractor  be  chosen  to  work  out  a  variety 
of  low-cost,  experimental  housing  projects 
In  as  many  as  20  of  our  Model  Cities.  This 
would  entail  bringing  together  a  variety  of 
expert  knowledge — In  design,  in  construction 
techniques,  in  management,  in  knowledge  of 
special  local  building  conditions.  We  are.  in 
short,  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  we 
can  call  for  a  massive  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  American  business  community,  with  the 
help  of  government  and  the  academic  com- 
munity, to  mount  a  truly  significant  att,ack 
on  the  problems  of  building  and  rehabilitat- 
ing homes  for  the  poor. 

We  are  also  trying  to  Increase  our  contacts 
with  the  private  sectoi  through  a  new  Office 
of  Business  Participation,  opened  last  Febru- 
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ary.  We  have  brought  General  B.  A.  Schrlever, 
former  Commander  of  the  Air  Force  Systems, 
Into  this  office  as  a  consultant.  This  office  will 
provide  Information  and  consellng  to  private 
companies  Interested  In  housing  and  urban 
affairs.  It  Is  our  contact  with  and  advisor  to 
Industry. 

As  you  know.  It  Is  not  only  In  housing  that 
we  have  a  strong  and  continuing  relation- 
ship with  the  private  sector.  The  urban  re- 
newal process  depends  on  a  close  working 
relationship  not  only  between  Federal  and 
local  governments,  but,  in  the  final  analysis, 
on  the  private  sector  to  do  most  of  the  re- 
building and  rehabilitating  of  both  private 
and  business  structures.  You  know  about 
that  because  you  have  Just  completed  an 
urban  renewal  project  here,  and  have  two 
others  in  the  works. 

The  Model  Cities  Program  will  call  upon 
all  elements  of  the  community  if  It  is  to  be 
successful.  This  is  the  complete  urban  part- 
nership. It  depends  on  local  planning  and  the 
use  of  innovative  local  Ideas.  It  calls  for  the 
use  of  a  liumber  of  Federal  programs — in 
housing.  In  education,  in  welfare,  in  man- 
power training,  in  health — and  for  supole- 
mental  Federal  funds  to  carry  out  local  ideas. 
It  will  require  the  heavy  involvement  of  the 
private  sector,  not  only  in  the  practical  mat- 
ters of  invMiment  and  physical  rebuilding, 
but  In  giving  management  help  and  in  plan- 
ning. This  city  is  now  preparing  an  applica- 
tion for  a  planning  grant  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

These  programs — and  a  number  of  others 
either  proposed  or  existing  In  the  Federal 
arsenal — clearly  call  for  a  community  of  ef- 
fort and  involvement.  They  are.  I  believe, 
symbolic  of  the  new  feeling  which  is  abroad 
In  this  land — that  we  must  work  in  concert  If 
we  are  to  solve  our  urgent  human  problems 
'  of  poverty,  and  if  we  are  to  upgrade  our 
large  and  small  cities. 

StTMMAKY 

Top  priority  in  our  domestic  programs 
must  be  to  give  the  poor  and  alienated 
American  a  greater  share  of  the  Nation's 
abundance.  We  must  give  him  an  increased 
share  of  respect.  Until  we  find  ways  of  doing 
these  things,  tae  poor  will  remain  alienated. 
There  is  a  changed  climate  in  this  country,  so 
that  business  leaders  are  also  calling  for 
greater  involvement  In  social  concerns.  They 
are  calling  on  their  people  to  involve  them- 
selves in  local  fcffalrs.  to  support  civil  rights 
activities,  to  take  a  strong  interest  in  urban 
matters.  It  is  only  by  a  concert  of  action — by 
the  private  sector,  and  by  Federal  and  local 
government — that  we  will  solve  the  human 
and  physical  problems  of  our  urban  areas. 


BROTZMAN  URGES  EAST  SLOPE 
WATER  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF     (  OLOR.ADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  only  lately  that  this  Nation,  as  a 
whole,  has  faced  up  to  the  fact  that  its 
water  resources  are  limited,  and  that  it 
is  not  only  possible  but  probable  that  our 
industrial,  agricultural,  and  domestic 
thirst  will  exhaust  our  supply  of  water, 
as  we  now  know  it. 

In  my  great  State,  Colorado,  and  the 
other  States  of  the  Southwest,  the  lim- 
itations of  water  supplies  has  been  rec- 
ognized for  decades.  Small  wars  have 
been  fought  over  the  possession  of  irriga- 
tion water.  Great  court  battles  have  been 
fought  between  States  over  water  allo- 
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cations.  The  States  have  been  wracked, 
at  times,  by  arguments  between  the  ur- 
ban and  rural  interests  over  who  should 
have  the  precious  water  in  times  of 
drought. 

Last  month,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body 
debated  one  of  the  landmark  bills  in 
the  history  of  comprehensive  water  plan- 
ning— the  Colorado  River  Basin  projects 
bill.  It  was  my  privilege  to  join  with 
Members  of  both  parties,  from  Colorado, 
Utah,  New  Mexico.  Arizona,  and  Califor- 
nia in  securing  sufficient  support  for  the 
bill  that  it  passed  without  substantial 
opposition. 

This  bill  not  only  will  benefit  all  of 
the  States  of  the  Southwest  United 
States,  but  the  Nation  as  a  whole  will 
realize  tremendous  dividends.  It  would 
require  pages  to  enumerate  these  na- 
tional benefits,  but  I  will  mention  two 
which  are  of  towering  importance. 

The  development  of  vast  deposits  of 
oil  shale  now  seems  assured,  due  to  the 
aviiilability  of  water  for  indu.slrial  and 
domestic  requirements:  this  will  guaran- 
tee the  Nation  several  centuries  of  plen- 
tiful carbon  fuel  and  petrochemical  by- 
products. 

And  vast  new  recreational  areas  will 
be  developed,  thanks  to  reservoirs  which 
will  be  built,  and  roads  which  will  be 
opened.  The  Nation  has  few  more  press- 
in^?  requ'rements,  insofar  as  its  pursuit 
of  a  life  of  comfort  and  dignity  for  all 
of  its  citizens  is  concerned. 

But  important  as  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  projects  are,  they  concern  only  a 
portion  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
West.  This  legislation  had  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  watersheds  vhich  ultimately 
channel  into  the  Gulf  of  California. 
Meanwhile,  other  great  river  systems — 
some  of  them  highly  developed,  some 
relatively  undeveloped — must  receive  the 
attention  of  Congress  in  the  years  to 
come  if  we  are  to  keep  ahead  of  our  great 
national  thirst  for  water. 

Colorado  has  a  direct  interest  in  per- 
haps more  of  the  river  system  develop- 
ment programs  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Union  for,  despite  the  semiarid  na- 
ture of  our  most  populous  areas,  the  high 
coimtry  of  Colorado  is  the  mother  of  not 
only  the  Colorado  River  but  also  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  Arkansas,  and  both  the 
North  and  South  Platte  Rivers. 

In  the  years  to  come,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
South  Platte  River  will  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  many  times,  and  I 
will  be  seeking  support  for  projects 
which,  in  my  district,  are  just  as  impor- 
tant as  \ve;e  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
projects. 

So  that  the  Membei-s  may  have  some 
background  on  the  South  Platte  River 
Basin  and  some  of  the  projects  which  we 
will  be  bringing  to  the  floor  for  authori- 
zation and  funding,  I  will  now  present  a 
brief  status  report. 

The  South  Platte  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries are  the  bringers  of  both  life  and 
death  in  my  district.  No  doubt  all  of  the 
Members  are  familiar  with  the  terrible 
floods  which  devastated  the  South  Platte 
River  in  1965.  The  death  toll  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  recent  Washington  riots, 
and  the  pro!X?rty  damage  exceeded 
Washington's  by  30  times.  We  are  well 
along   the  way  to  controlling  the  flood 
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potential  of  the  South  Platte  and  it.s 
principal  tiibutaries.  The  Chatfield  proj- 
ect, located  in  my  district,  upstream  fi-om 
Denver,  is  underway  and  enjoys  a  hi;;h 
priority  among  the  Nation's  flood  control 
projects.  The  Mount  Carbon  project,  lo- 
cated on  Bear  Creek  in  my  district  up- 
stream from  its  junction  with  the  South 
Platte,  is  awaiting  authorization— hope- 
fully as  part  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee's omnibus  flood  control  bill. 

However,  important  as  all  of  these  lift  - 
saving  piojects  are  to  the  future  of  Colo- 
rado. I  am  today  addressing  most  of  my 
attention  to  the  lifegiving  aspect  of  tlie 
South  Platte  River,  For  it  is  going  to  re- 
quire the  full  resources  of  State  and  local 
governments  in  Colorado,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  to 
make  the  .substantial  water  supply  of  the 
South  Platte  River  and  its  tributaries— 
and  perhaps  even  augmentation  from 
other  basins — to  meet  the  water  require- 
ments of  the  next  two  decades  in  north- 
ern Colorado. 

The  deveU'pment  of  the  water  le- 
souroes  of  the  South  Platte  River  on  the 
noitnastern  plains  of  Colorado  is  moviiK' 
forward  satisfactorily.  This  was  evi- 
denced lasL  week  when  my  collea-iue  from 
ihc  Fourth  District  of  Colorado  !  Mr. 
AsPiN.ALL  i  introduced — and  I  cospon- 
sored — a  bill  for  authorization  of  the 
Narrows  unit  of  the  South  Platte  Rivei . 
This  project,  which  has  been  under  ac- 
tive study  far  a  number  of  years,  will 
have  the  primary  purpose  of  impoundin'- 
the  wateis  of  the  South  Platte  during' 
surplus-runoff  years  for  later  use.  It  will 
also  afford  a  measure  of  flood  protection 
for  the  communities  along  the  South 
Plntte  into  Nebraska, 

Now  that  the  Narrows  unit  is  moving 
ahead.  I  plan  to  a.sk  my  colleagues  from 
Colorado  to  join  with  me  in  secm-ing  au- 
thorizing legislation  for  a  feasibility 
study  for  yet  another  South  Plattr 
River  Basin  water  conservation  unit — a 
broadly  drawn  set  of  proposals  referred 
to  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  as  the 
Front  Range  unit. 

Basically,  the  Front  Range  unit  study 
would  con::ider  the  feasibility  of  con- 
siructmg  reservoirs  and  other  facilities 
which  would  increase  the  supply  of  water 
for  domestic  and  industrial  use  for  such 
cities  as  B,julder.  Longmont,  Loveland. 
Fort  Coilins.  Greeley.  Estes  Park,  Broom- 
field,  Lafayette,  and  Louisville.  Colo. 

A  number  ol  possible  reservoir  project.s 
on  Boulder,  the  St,  Vrain  Creeks  and  the 
Cache  la  Poudre  River  would  be  exam- 
ined. Augmentation  possibilities,  im- 
proved reuse  techniques,  and  techniques 
for  cutting  losses  from  seepage  and 
evaporation  in  existing  and  proposed  res- 
ervoirs and  canals,  would  be  examined. 
Flood  control  benefits  to  be  derived — 
while  a  secondary  consideration — would 
be  defined. 

The  water  supply  problems  facing 
these  communities  is  severe. 

For  example,  despite  extensive  and  ex- 
pensive water  supply  facilities  installed 
over  the  years  by  the  two  principal  cities 
of  Boulder  County— Boulder  and  Long- 
mont— the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  says 
their  water  requirements  are  assured  for 
no  more  than  15  years.  And  15  years  is 
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a  very  short  span  in  the  context  of  city 

planning. 

And  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  indi- 
cates that  three  of  ttie  smaller  com- 
munities of  Boulder  County— primarily 
Broomfield,  Lafayette,  and  Louisville — 
wil  probably  need  additional  water  with- 
in 10  to  15  years. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  think  the  final  para- 
graph of  the  conclusions  in  a  recon- 
naissance report  released  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  last  year  summarizes  the 
situation  with  unusual  terseness  and 
clarity.  The  report  said : 

The  reconnaissance  investigation  of  water 
resource  developments  In  the  St,  Vraln  Creek 
basin  revals  that  full  development  in  the 
St,  Vrain  Creek  basin,  coupled  with  water 
resource  development  plans  for  the  Cache 
la  Poudre  River  ,  ,  .  will  not  suffice  to  meet 
the  Increasing  demands  of  Boulder.  Long- 
mont. Ft.  Collins,  Estes  Park,  and  Loveland. 
It  is  apparent  that  full  utilization  of  East- 
ern Slope  sources,  complemented  by  addi- 
tional sources  from  outside  the  basin,  v/ill 
be  needed  to  ser\'e  demands  by  1995, 

The  report  then  recommended  that: 
Feasibility  studies  be  initiated  .it  the 
earliest  possible  date  to  determine  the  most 
economical  source  of  water  to  supply  the 
needs  of  these  Eastern  Slope  communities 
directed  toward  determining  the  most  eco- 
nomic and  desirable  order  of  development  to 
keep  pace  with  water  needs. 

The  next  move,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be 
up  to  Congress.  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
can  assist  the  dynamic  and  growing 
communities  of  my  district  and  adjacent 
areas  by  authorizing  the  feasibility 
study  which  is  so  urgently  needed. 


IN  MEMORIAM— LURLEEN  BURNS 
WALLACE 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

<iF    AL.'\B,\M.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
days  since  the  death  of  Gov.  Lurleen  B, 
Wallace,  much  has  been  said  of  her 
courage,  her  humihty,  and  her  under- 
standing, Alabama's  poet  laureate,  Bert 
Henderson,  has  recently  expressed  the 
feelings  of  all  Alabamians  in  his  poem 
"In  Memoriam:  Lurleen  Burns  Wallace," 

In  tribute  to  our  late  Governor.  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  Mr.  Henderson's 
eulogy: 


In  Memoriam — Lurleen  Burns  \V.\llace 
Words  are  futile  that  would  eulogize 
The  greatness  of  a  spirit  that  no  more 
Will  walk  among  her  people— she  who  bore 
The  duties  of  her  office  with  a  wise 
.^nd  understanding  heart.  With  fortitude 
She  faced  adversity,  always  to  give 
Unselfishly,  that  those  she  loved  might  live 
T.tnf  ettered  lives.  Forever  she  imbued 
The  people  of  her  state  with  loyalty 
To  their  own  heritage — the  right  of  choice. 
Proud,  yet  humble,  she  became  the  voice 
Ot  all  her  subjects.  Immortality 
Will  be  her  crown,  her  banner  faith  and  love 
In  those  she  served — a  deathless  monument 
In  countless  hearts — her  life  a  sacrament 
Of  what  she   was   and   what  she  sought  to 

prove. 
Words  are  futile  things,  yet  we  would  keep 
Her  memory  sacred  until  we,  too  shall  sleep. 
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MEMORIAL  DAY  MESSAGE 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
the  town  of  Virgilina  and  its  environs 
have  for  many  years  held  Memorial  Day 
exercises  at  the  Old  Union  Church 
Cemetery  near  Virgilina  on  the  last  Sun- 
day in  May,  These  services  have  always 
attracted  wide  attention  and  large 
gatherings. 

The  town  of  Virgilina,  located  in  Hall- 
fax  County,  Va.,  and  in  Granville  Coun- 
ty, N.C..  is  situated  on  the  Virginia- 
North  Carolina  State  line,  from  whence 
it  derives  its  name.  It  is  a  picturesque 
and  beautiful  community  inhabited  by 
stalwart  citizens  of  determined  charac- 
ter who  believe  in  a  firm  adherence  to 
the  time-honored  truths  and  virtues. 

The  laist  Memorial  Day  exercises  were 
held  on  Sunday.  May  26.  1968,  and  was 
sponsored  bv  the  Union  United  Church 
of  Christ,  of  which  the  Reverend  Mack 
Welch  is  pastor,  and  by  the  Florence 
Avenue  Baptist  Church,  of  which  the 
Reverend  Clarence  Bishop  is  pastor.  The 
sponsors  also  included  the  Honorable  M. 
A  Goode.  mayor,  and  members  ot  the 
Town  Council  of  Virgilina,  the  Woman's 
Club  of  that  town,  and  the  American 
Legion  and  the  American  Legion  aux- 
iliary, and  others. 

Through  the  influence  and  efforts  of 
Hon.  W.  L.  Gregory,  one  of  the  leading 
and  most  beloved  citizens  of  southside 
Virginia,  and  his  nephews,  Messrs.  Char- 
les and  Gregory  Poole,  of  Raleigh,  N.C., 
these  groups  were  enabled  to  secure  Mr. 
Carl  Goerch,  of  Raleigh,  as  the  Memorial 
Day  speaker. 

Mr.  Goerch  is  a  widely  known  and 
highly  re-spected  citizen  of  North 
Carolina.  His  sterling  quahties  of  char- 
acter are  known  and  appreciated 
throughout  the  Old  North  State,  as  well 
as  throughout  parts  of  the  surrounding 
States,  including  southside  Virginia.  A 
publisher  and  a  radio  commentator,  he  is 
an  able  and  entertaining  speaker  who 
holds  the  undivided  attention  of  his 
audiences,  Carl  Goerch  has  read  much 
and  "raveled  widely.  He  has  a  storehouse 
of  knowledge  and  information,  Nnth  the 
ability  to  express  himself  in  such  a  way 
as  to  impart  and  share  the  same  v,ith 
his  hearers. 

On  the  occasion  hereinabove  referred 
to,  Mr,  Goerch  brought  an  unusually 
fine  and  appropriate  messase.  which,  un- 
der leave  heretofore  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  of  the  Record.  I  include  as  fol- 
lows : 

To  'turn  over  In  one's  grave"  Is  an  expres- 
sive figure  of  speech.  As  .such.  I  believe  it  has 
a  special  slgnmraince  with  reference  to  our 
relatives  and  friends  who  are  buried  across 
the  road  from  us  here.  Particularly  Is  this 
true  when  they  consider  what  a  mess  we 
have  made  of  things  in  general. 

We  honor  them  for  tlieir  sturdy  citizen- 
ship, for  their  respect  of  authority,  for  dis- 
cipline in  their  homes,  for  their  energy  and 
determination  in  the  face  of  adversity,  for 
their  willingness  to  do  an  honest  day's  work 
for  an  honest  dollar,  their  practice  of  thrift. 
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and  their  belief  In  other  fundamentals  that 
have  been  such  important  factors  in  the 
progress  and  development  of  our  country. 

When  they  survey  conditions  as  they  e.xist 
today  and  see  what  we  have  done  with  the 
noble  heritage  they  left  us,  I  can  well  appre- 
ciate their  sorrow,  .shock  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

We  brag  about  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment we  have  made  in  recent  years.  We  have 
the  highest  standard  of  living  ol  any  country 
in  the  world;  more  modern  homes,  hne 
clothing,  more  automobiles,  better  educa- 
tional facilities,  and  many  other  wonderlul 
assets.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  more 
Juvenile  delinquency  than  any  other  nation. 
Also  more  sex  crimes  and  homicides. 

Found  on  our  news-stands  is  the  most 
nauseatmgly  lilthy  literature  imaginable, 
and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  sensa- 
tional stuff  that  is  played  up  In  our  news- 
papers and  reaches  us  on  T.  V.  and  radio 
programs.  Regardless  of  how  wc  hate  to 
admit  it.  It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  our 
standard  of  morals  has  never  been  as  low  as 
it  is  at  the  present  time. 

We  have  lo.st  control  of  our  young  people, 
as  is  evidenced  by  what  recently  happened 
in  Columbia,  Duke  and  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  the  nation.  If  such  occur- 
rences as  these  had  taken  place  during  the 
days  of  our  forebears,  the  persons  responsi- 
ble for  them  would  have  been  kicked  out  so 
fast  It  would  have  made  their  heads  swim. 
Parents  no  longer  seem  to  be  able  to  con- 
trol their  children.  Discipline  has  largely  dis- 
appeared from  our  public  schools.  In  the  so- 
called  good  old  days,  if  a  boy  broke  one  of  the 
rules  of  behavior,  the  teacher  gave  him  a 
sound  thrashing.  And  if  the  boy's  father 
found  out  about  It  later  on.  do  you  know 
what  would  happen  to  thU  same  boy? 
Correct! 

There  has  been  a  distinct  change  in  our 
attitude  toward  life  in  general.  I  like  to  look 
back  to  The  days  when  man  considered  him- 
self master  of  his  own  fate,  when  his  success 
or  failure  depended  upon  his  own  efforts, 
when  he  saved  up  for  possible  periods  of  ad- 
versltv,  when  he  was  proud  to  do  an  honest 
day's  work  for  an  honest  dollar,  and  when 
he  was  glad  and  willing  to  look  after  the  wel- 
fare of  his  aged  and  Infirm  parents. 

The  attitude  of  so  many  folks  today  seems 
to  be  to  do  Just  as  little  work  as  they  c.^n 
get  by  with.  We've  lo.st  the  Incentive,  the 
urge,  the  push  that  our  fathers  had  before 
us.  And  vou  know,  when  you  take  every- 
thing Into  consideration,  I  believe  that  work 
is  the  grand  cure  for  most  of  the  maladies, 
aUments  and  miseries  in  the  world  today. 

One  of  the  latest  developments  in  an  effort 
to  improve  economic  conditions  is  the  so- 
called  poverty  program.  I  mention  this  not 
from  a  political  angle  but  as  an  example  of 
our  attitude  toward  existing  conditions. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  a  personal  experi- 
ence. 

The  kick-off  to  President  Johnson's  pov- 
erty program  took  place  in  Rocky  Mount. 
North  Carolina,  where  the  stage  was  set  for 
his  visit  at  the  home  of  a  tenant  farmer.  I 
was  present  when  this  took  place.  The  TV 
antenna  was  taken  down,  the  children  were 
told  to  wear  their  poorest  clothing,  the  whole 
house  was  in  some  disorder.  All  this  t>TDified 
real,  honest-to-goodness  poverty.  The  Presi- 
dent made  a  si^eech,  during  the  course  of 
which  he  said: 

"I  have  seen  a  family  of  10  whose  existence 
hangs  on  the  thread  of  the  food-stamp  pro- 
gram, the  poverty  program,  nine  acres  of 
tobacco  and  ten  of  cotton.  I  don't  think  it 
is  a  mark  of  God's  will  that  they  are  poor. 
They  are  poor  taut  honest.  They  are  poor  be- 
cause they  never  got  a  decent  break.  They 
could  never  break  out  of  poverty's  grip.  Otir 
war  on  poverty  will  give  them  a  chance,  and 
we  intend  to  win  that  war,  because  our  ob- 
jective Is  total  victory," 
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Let  me  repeat  one  or  those  sentences: 
"The  reason  these  people  are  poor  is  because 
they  never  got  a  decent  break." 

That's  Just  not  so.  They  were  poor  at  that 
time  because  they  made  no  effort  to  better 
their  condition.  I  checked  up  on  this  same 
family  six  months  ago.  They  had  moved  to 
an  adjoining  county,  they  still  continue 
receiving  welfare  assistance,  and  their  eco- 
nomic status  has  not  shown  one  lota  of 
Improvement. 

My  friends,  you  Just  naturally  cannot  help 
men  permanently  by  doing  for  them  what 
they  could  and  should  do  for  themselves.  I 
wonder  if  we're  ever  going  to  learn  that. 

Now  don't  get  me  wrong.  There  really  are 
people  who  are  poor  but  honest.  There  are 
people  who  have  had  to  cope  with  misfor- 
tunes of  various  kinds,  there  are  people  who 
never  had  a  decent  break,  but  I  don't  believe 
they  are  m  the  majority.  I've  always  con- 
tended that  any  able-bodied  man  can  always 
get  a  Job  if  he  really  wants  one.  It  may  not 
be  what  he  wants,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
provide  him  and  his  family  with  the  neces- 
sities of  life. 

Compare  our  way  of  life  with  that  of  our 
forebears  and  I  believe  you'll  agree  that  we 
are  getting  soft.  We  haven't  got  the  grit,  the 
determinatiott,  the  courage,  or  the  endur- 
ance tiiat  tUey  had.  Success  in  life  depends 
on  the  obetacles  one  has  to  overcome.  It  is 
the  difficulties  confronting  us  that  help 
make  us  strong. 

Mr  S.  B.  Coley  of  Raleigh,  who  passed 
away  recently,  was  president  of  the  Durham 
Life  Iiisurance  Company  His  son.  Hal.  be- 
came A  member  of  the  organization.  Some- 
one asked  Mr  S  B.  how  Hal  was  coming 
along. 

"Oh.  I  reckon  he's  doing  all  right,  but  I 
ain't  expecting  too  much  of  him  because  he 
ain't  had  the  opportunities  I  had  " 

And  some.ine  in  the  group,  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  old  gentleman's  background, 
asked  him.  "VVhat  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"Well,  I'll  t«ll  you.  i  was  born  out  in  the 
Harrlcan'  section' of  Wake  Countv.  My  folks 
were  mighty  poor.  I  had  to  work  from  the 
time  I  was  able  to  hold  a  hoe  or  a  shovel. 
I  never  rinishetl  grammar  school,  and  on 
Saturdays  I  often  worked  eighteen  hours  In 
a  country  store.  Then  two  oi  my  friends  and 
I  started  an  insurance  company,  and  many 
days  I  worked  all  around  the  clock.  On  a 
number  of  occa-sions  I  thought  we  would 
have  to  give  up.  But  we  kept  on  struggling, 
and  finally  we  made  the  grade,  and  you 
can  see  what  we  are  today  " 

And  then  he  added:  "Now  with  Hal  It  was 
different.  He  went  to  high  school  and  to  a 
summer  camp.  He  spent  four  years  In  college, 
and  had  his  own  automobile.  He  also  took 
a  trip  to  Europe  So  you  see.  I  can't  expect 
too  much  of  him,  because  he  hasn't  had  the 
opportunities  I  had.  ' 

No.  I  cant  go  along  w'^h  the  poverty  pro- 
gram for  individuals  in  our  country,  and  I 
can't  go  along  with  the  poverty  program 
for  nations,  otherwise  known  as  foreign  aid. 

During  the  last  eight  or  nine  years,  Mrs, 
Goerch  and  I  have  visited  52  foreign  coun- 
tries We  learned  .something  about  foreign 
aid.  It  was  supposed  to  be  delivered  free  to 
the  poor  people  in  various  countries,  but 
don't  think  for  a  moment  that  the  politicians 
didn't  make  a  little  something  out  of  it.  The 
poor  folks  had  to  contribute  a  so-called 
"tax"  before  they  were  given  any  aid. 

We  were  in  Bombay.  India,  having  dinner 
with  a  textile-mill  owner  by  the  name  of 
Amersey  The  topic  of  foreign  aid  came  up, 
and  here's  what  he  had  to  say: 

"Mr.  Goerch,  India  is  the  largest  Individ- 
ual recipient  of  foreign  aid  from  your  coun- 
trv,  but  If  your  people  could  Just  see  how 
this  aid  is  wasted,  misappropriated  and  mis- 
spent, I  know  they  would  raise  their  hands 
in  holy  horror.  There  Is  only  one  man  in  your 
high  governmental  circles  who  has  raised 
his  voice  In  protest,  but  apparently  no  one 
pays  him  any  mind. ' 
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Naturally,  I  asked  him  to  whom  he  refer- 
red. His  answer,  "Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia." 
Our  slump  in  morals  has  bee-i  due  to  a 
gradual  letting  down  of  the  bars  And,  as  a 
result  of  this,  no  wonder  that  people  are 
running  wild,  Just  as  cattle  will  run  wild 
when  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

A  group  of  Methodist  leaders  met  recently 
and  decided  to  tone  down  their  attitude  of 
general  condemnation  toward  liquor.  A  group 
of  Episcopal  clergymen  in  New  '5fork  said 
that  in  some  Instances  homosexuality  might 
be  permissive  and  condoned.  Other  religious 
leaders  have  subscribed  to  views  which  would 
never  have  been  tolerated  by  those  whose 
memory  we  honor  today.  And  how  long  has  it 
been  since  you  have  heard  a  clergymen  urge 
strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath? 

What  Is  the  solution  to  all  this?  As  I  see  it. 
the  solution  rests  with  going  back  to  the 
fundamentals  that  were  In  vogue  in  years 
gone  by.  Back  to  the  fundamentals  which 
helpeu  make  this  country  great  Such  funda- 
mentals as  willingness  to  work,  respect  lor 
authority,  self  reliance,  practice  of  thrift. 
and  old-time  religious  precepts 

Speaking  of  religion,  our  preacher  said  the 
other  Sunday  that  what  this  world  needs  as 
badly  as  anything  else  to  bring  about  a  res- 
toration of  peace  and  harmony  is  for  Chris- 
tians to  get  converted  to  Christianity.  And 
he  added,  "Too  many  people  are  willing  to 
use  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  a  flag  to 
sail  under,  but  too  few  are  ready  to  use  it  as  a 
rvidder  to  steer  by," 

Have  I  been  painting  a  da-k  picture?  Per- 
haps I  have,  but  don't  get  me  wrong.  There 
IS  still  plenty  of  good  m  the  world.  So  far 
as  our  young  people  are  concerned,  we  have 
thousands  of  clean  young  folks,  for  every 
hippie  you  see.  For  every  cr;ickbrain  in  col- 
lege we  have  scores  of  conservative  instruc- 
tors. Then,  too,  there  are  numerous  good 
books,  magazines  and  T.V.  and  radio  pro- 
grams. There  are  many  loyal  chiirrh  mem- 
bers, and  there  are  many  happy  homes  And 
also  there  are  many  folks  who  work  hard 
and  take  pride  in  their  work. 

However,  life  in  some  respects  might  be 
compared  to  a  barrel  of  apples.  All  the 
apples  may  be  good  with  the  exception  of 
three  or  four — and  this  smziU  number  can 
rtiln  the  entire  barrel.  TTiat's  something 
we've  got  to  guard  against.  We  can't  afford 
to  close  our  eyes  to  things  that  are  under- 
mliilng  our  way  of  life.  Trj-lng  to  deceive 
ourselves  is  like  the  little  colored  boy  who 
was  reading  the  inscriptions  on  tombstones 
in  a  cemetery.  He  came  to  one  which  said. 
"Not  dead,  but  sleeping."  The  lad  shook  his 
head  and  said  somewhat  disdainfully 
"Shucks:  he  ain't  fooUn'  nobody  cept  his- 
self.  " 

■Ves,  we've  got  to  be  on  our  guard  in  con- 
nection with  what's  going  on.  That's  true, 
even  though  we  may  hate  to  admit  some  of 
the  things  I  have  mentioned. 

Memorial  services  like  this  should  Inspire 
us  to  rededlcate  our  lives  to  Americanism  In 
its  finer  aspects;  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the 
ideals  that  these  departed  folks  believed  in 
and  were  ready  to  fight  for. 

I  don't  know  whether  my  talk  here  today 
should  be  taken  in  the  nature  of  being  a 
sermon  or  not,  but  if  you  want  to  classify  it 
in  that  category.  I  would  like  to  wind  up 
with  this  as  a  benediction: 

"And  finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things 
are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  what- 
soever things  are  Just,  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatso- 
ever things  are  of  good  report — if  there  be 
any  virtue.  If  there  be  any  praise,  think  on 
these  things.  " 

As  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he.  What  a  grand 
thing  It  would  be  if  more  folks  would  reg- 
ulate their  lives  by  thinking  on  these  things. 
It  would  do  much  to  help  relieve  the  chaotic 
conditions  that  are  so  prevalent  today 
throughout  the  land. 

And  we  could  forget  that  figure  of  speech 
about   people   turning  over  In  their   graves 
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and  substitute  therefor  the  more  consoling 
thought — rest  in  peace. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  ACTION 
CRUSADES 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  last  sum- 
mer wore  on,  with  its  sporadic  outbreak.^ 
of  violence  in  cities  across  the  Nation,  a 
number  of  my  Republican  colleagues  and 
I  called  upon  the  President  to  make  po,-;- 
,sible  neighborhood  action  crusade.';, 
groups  of  local  volunteers  in  our  ghetto 
neighborhoods  who  would  provide  lead- 
ership and  communication  to  prevent 
violent  outbreaks, 

Th'se  colleagues  and  I,  together  with 
gentlemen  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  introduced  a  joint  resolution  to 
provide  the  impetus  for  these  voluntary 
crusades.  To  date,  I  regret  to  say,  ni 
action  has  been  forthcoming,  'With  a 
tense  situation  remaining  in  a  number 
of  our  cities,  and  summer  coming  on 
a'-:ain.  I  think  it  is  hish  time  u-e  dust  off 
this  smiple  but  effective  approach. 

And  it  is  effective.  Something  ver\ 
much  like  it  was  used  last  August  in  m.v 
own  cit.v  :f  Houston.  It  worked  very  well 
in  stoppina  a  wave  of  firebombinss 
Houston  Mayor  Louis  Welch  .'■ubmitted 
the  following  information  to  the  Senate 
Pe  mancnt  Investigations  Subcommitter 
m  November  1967: 

The  M.iyor's  Office  has  organized  a  ■  taloi'k 
watcher"  program  to  deter  fire  bombing— 
this  .«tep  was  taken  in  mid  .\usust  after 
Molotov  cockt.uls  had  been  thrown  from 
passing  cars  at  variotis  stores  in  Houston, 
mosilv  fstablisments  owned  by  white  people 
in  Negro  neighborhoods.  Through  using  •vol- 
unteers from  the  Harris  County  Community 
.Action  Association  and  various  civic  and 
neighborhood  groups.  Negroes  were  tjrganized 
into  a  "block Watcher"  effcrt  made  up  ct 
approxlmatsly  300  persons.  These  Negroes 
were  assigned  to  specified  areas  of  the  cltv 
and  were  given  instructions  on  what  to  do 
in  case  t'aey  .spotted  anyone  attempting  to 
st.irt  a  fire. 

A  totil  of  20  fires  had  been  started  in  36 
hours  preceding  the  formation  of  the  "block 
watcher"  program.  After  the  organization 
was  set  up.  onlv  one  additional  fire  was  re- 
ported and  attributed  to  arson.  The  "block 
watcher"  program  remains  in  effect  in  case 
it  is  needed  in  the  future. 

Later  in  his  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee. Mayor  'Wei-Ch  said: 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  here  is  that 
there  are  people  In  the  Negro  community. 
Including  some  militants,  who  can  be  oi 
considerable  service  In  acute  situations  if 
communications  have  been  maintained  with 
them.  After  the  night  of  the  service  station 
Incident,  we  had  20  firebombings  to  follow 
in  the  next  36  hours.  Dr.  Blair  Justice  of  my 
staff  proposed  a  "block  watcher"  network  in 
Negro  neighborhoods,  where  Molotov  cock- 
tails were  being  thrown  at  stores  owned  by 
white  persons.  Through  volunteers  from  the 
community  action  association,  civic  clubs, 
neighborhood  groups,  and  high  school  coach- 
ing staffs,  some  300  Negroes  took  stations  in 
the  field.  Only  one  firebombing  occurred  the 
first  night  the  block  watchers  were  on  duty 
and  only  one  the  next.  After  that  there  were 
no  more  firebombings. 
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The  Houston  Post  of  April  6,  1968,  re- 
ported that  the  Harris  County  Commu- 
nity Action  Association  is  hard  at  work 
recruiting  about  500  local  residents  in 
Houston  to  serve  as  "block  watchers." 
HCCAA's  "Block  Watchers"  Mobilized  in 
Poor   Areas 

The  Harris  Countv  Community  Action  As- 
sociation mobilized  approximately  500  "block 
watchers"    Friday    in    predominantly    Negro 

^"^  We  hope  the  block  watchers  will  be  as 
effective  as  they  were  last  year  in  contribut- 
ing to  quiet  atmosphere  In  the  city,"  HCCAA 
Deputy  Director  Hartsell  Gray  said. 

The  block  watchers,"  Gray  said,  '"are  vol- 
unteers who  cooperate  with  city  officials  to 
protect  lives  and  property  in  the  poverty 
areas  In  which  they  live."  „^r,.  . 

The  volunteers  are  supervised  by  HCCAA 
officials  he  said.  Block  watchers  operate  in 
their  neighborhoods  at  night  to  report  sus- 
picious activity. 

Mayor  Louie  Welch  and  his  aide,  Dr,  Blair 
Justice,  praised  the  HCCAA  officials  last  Au- 
gust for  their  leadership  in  organizing  the 
civic-minded  volunteers, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  ought  to  recog- 
nize the  great  potential  of  this  relatively 
simple  program  and  facilitate  its  adop- 
tion and  use  throughout  the  country. 
The  time  to  do  .so  is  now. 


TAX   RESOLUTION 


HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 


OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 
Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  New  Mexico  Department  of 
Development  recently  passed  a  resolution 
concerning  the  tax  exemption  of  interest 
paid  on  bonds  issued  by  States  for  indus- 
trial development  purposes.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues.  I  am  inserting  a 
copy  of  that  resolution  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

RkSOIUTION  by   THE  NEW  MEXICO  DEPARTMENT 

•  ■r  Development  and  New  Mexico  Depart- 
ment or  Development  Advisory  Board 
'.Vnereas.  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  has 
bv  recentlv  announced  ruling  arbitrarily 
o\prrurned'the  long-suinding  exemption  of 
interest  paid  on  bonds  issued  by  states  and 
their  su'odivisions  of  government  for  indus- 
'ri:il  development  purposes  effective  as  of 
Mir-h  15.  1968:  and 

Whereas.  New  Mexico  is  one  of  the  many 
.5'..it?s  which  in  recent  years  has  enjoyed  a 
respectable  industrial  growth  due  very  large- 
Iv  1 1  investment  funds  made  possible  by  ."^uch 
exc.Tiption  of  interest  on  industrial  bonds 
:rc:n  federal  income  taxes,  whose  industrial 
pro<;ress  is  now  seriously  threatened  by  such 
;irbitrary  action  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury 
Department;  and 

Whereas,  said  action  is  in  direct  conflict 
',vith  the  expressed  policy  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration in  Washington,  to  increase  jobs 
and  payrolls  and  reduce  the  number  of  "hard- 
core" linemployables.  the  accomplishment  of 
which  desirable  objective  depends  in  sub- 
stantial degree  upon  availability  of  invest- 
ment funds  with  which  to  finance  new  and 
expanding  industries;  and 

Whereas,  the  aforesaid  Treasury  Depart- 
ment action  will  also  result  In  reduced,  rather 
titan  greater,  federal  tax  revenues,  in  that 
The  aggregate  of  federal  tax  revenues  to  be 
received,    directly    or    indirectly,    from    in- 
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creased  payrolls  and  related  economic  activ- 
ity made  possible  bv  the  proscribed  type  of 
indtistrlal  bond  financing  will  exceed  by  far 
the  increase  in  revenues  accruing  from  the 
laxability  of  such  Interest;  and 

Whereas,  a  further  effect  of  such  action  to 
be  foreseen  as  private  capital  Is  thus  forced 
out  of  industrial  bond  investments.  Is  a 
much  greater  dependence  upon  federal 
funds  with  which  to  finance  industrial  proj- 
ects with  decisions  affecting  the  progress  of 
our  cities  and  towns  being  made  In  Wash- 
ington instead  of  being  made  locally;  and 

Whereas,  such  action  by  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury Department  In  overturning  long-stand- 
ing administrative  interpretation  of  the  law, 
represents  an  invasion  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress solely  to  make  such  a  vital  and  impor- 
tant decision,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
stand   unchallenged.   Now   therefore   be   It 

1.  Resolved,  that  the  aforesaid  action  by 
the  U  S  Treasury  Department  should  be, 
and  It  is  herebv.  deplored  and  condemned 
and  should  be  reversed  by  action  of  Con- 
gress, 

2  Resolved,  that  the  effect  of  such  action 
on  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  particu- 
larly upon  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  In 
this  state,  will  be  most  harmful  and  injuri- 
ous rendering  much  more  difficult  our  prob- 
lem of  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment m  increasing  job  opportunities  for 
the  unemployed  and  underemployed  in  this 

area.  ^      ., 

3  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  dis- 
tributed to  all  members  of  Congress  from 
New  Mexico,  including  the  U.S.  Senators 
from  New  Mexico,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  his  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  to  the  officers  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 

Dated  this  nth  day  of  April,  1968,  at  Santa 
Fe.  New  Mexico. 

James  O.  Roberson. 
Director,   New   Mexico   Department   of 
Developinent. 
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PRESIDENT    JOHNSON    SPEAKS    IN 
TEXAS 


A     VFW     POST     HONORS      PRINCE 
GEORGES     COUNTY     POLICEMAN 

AND    FIREMAN 


HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 


OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 
Mr  MACHEN,  Mr,  Speaker,  this  year 
members  of  Post  8950  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  of  9800  Telegraph  Road, 
Lanham,  Md.,  held  a  Day  of  Honor  for 
policemen  and  firemen  of  Prince 
Georsres  County.  A  citation  as  the  VFW 
policeman  of  the  year  was  presented  to 
Sgt  Vernon  J.  Herath,  of  the  Oxon  Hill 
substation.  A  citation  for  VFW  fireman 
of  the  vear  was  presented  to  Thomas  G. 
Dalv  of  the  Tuyedo-Cheverly  Volunteer 
Fire  Company.  Both  citations  honored 
these  men  for  their  outstanding  and  ded- 
icated public  service  to  the  citizens  of 
Prince  Georges  County. 

This  program  was  so  .successful  that  I 
believe  it  should  be  considered  by  other 
groups  around  the  Nation  to  demonstrate 
our  support  for  our  firemen  and  police- 
men who  more  and  more  are  the  unsung 
heroes  of  our  society.  I  think  it  is  very 
commendable  that  Post  8950  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  has  taken  the  lead 
in  this  regard  and  I  ur.ee  other  groups 
around  the  country  to  consider  holding 
similar  days  of  honor  for  their  dedicated 
poUcemen  and  firemen. 


HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

uF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 
Mr  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
during  his  visit  to  Texas,  President 
Johnson  spoke  at  the  Will  Rogers  Me- 
morial Center  in  Fort  Worth.  He  talked 
about  some  of  the  accomplishments  of 
his  administration— particularly  in  the 
fields  of  education,  employment,  eco- 
nomic prosperity,  and  medical  care.  He 
related  these  achievements  to  the  sup- 
iwrt  he  has  been  given  by  so  many  of  the 
men  who  represent  Texas  in  the  Halls  of 
the  Congress. 

In  particular,  he  singled  out  Congress- 
men Jim  Wright  and  "Tiger"  Teagtje, 
two  outsunding  members  of  the  Texas 

delegation.  .  ,     .        ^ 

Of  Jim  Wright,  the  President  said: 
\nd    JiM    Wright    ;s    a    winner    for    one 

reason:  Because  he  Is  always  en  the  peoples 

side. 

Of  "Tiger"  Teague,  the  President  said: 
He    came    to    Austin    before    he    came    to 

Washington   to  talk   to  me  about   what    he 

wanted   to  do  in  Washington.  He  has  been 

doing  it  ever  since— a  very  good  Job  for  all 

the  people. 

I  can  .State  without  hesitation  that 
these  sentiments  are  widely  shared  by 
Texans  who  have  come  to  know  Jim 
Wright  and  "Tiger"  Teague.  I  insert  the 
Pi-esident's  remaiks  in  the  Record: 

REMARKS    OF    THE    PRESIDENT    BEFORE    THE    JiM 

Wright  Congressional  Cltjb.  Wn-L  Rogers 
Memorial  Center.  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Congressman   and   Mrs    Wright.   Congress- 
man   Teague    and    other    memt>ers    of    the 
Delegation,   Mr.   and   Mrs.   Johnson,   distin- 
guished clergy,  guests,  ladles  and  gentlenien: 

I  am  so  happy  to  see  so  many  familiar 
faces  here  this  afternoon. 

This  is  a  great  treat  for  me.  to  come  back 
to  Fort  Worth. 

When  I  saw  mv  dear  friend  of  many,  many 
decades  here  at  the  head  table— Raymond 
Buck— it  reminded  me  of  the  good  old  days 
when  I  use  to  be  in  politics. 

Looking  around  at  all  of  you  happy  peo- 
ple and  all  of  vou  happy  politicians,  I  can 
only  think  of  one  thing  to  say  right  now. 
TTiat  is,  I  would  raiher  be  "Wright  "—than 
President 

I  especlallv  wanted  to  be  here  this  after- 
noon to  lend  my  support  to  Jim  Wright  and 
"Tiger"  Teaeue  in  their  campaigns.  They 
face  a  very  tough  race  this  year,  as  all  of 

us  do. 

One  of  my  staff,  a  young  man  from 
Harv.ard.  somewhat  unfamiliar  with  these 
parts,  told  me  that  Jim  Wright  and  "Tiger" 
Teague  are  both  running  against  the  same 
opponent— a  man  with  a  very  odd  n.ame: 
Unopposed. 

I  called  in  one  cf  my  staff  and  .isked  him 
what  he  knew  about  this  man.  He  laughed 
and  said,  "Mr.  President,  you  have  been 
gone  much  too  long.  That  is  unopposed  " 

Actually.  I  have  something  in  common 
with  both  Jim  and  '"nger"":  We  are  all  three 
running  unopposed.  They  are  running  for  the 
Congress,  and  I  am  running  for  the  ranch. 

As  you  may  know,  I  am  going  to  be  at 
TCU  later  tonight  to  receive  a  degree.  I  hope 
this  will  come  m  handy  when  I  resume  my 
teaching  career. 

But  I  could  not  pass  up  this  party  I  am 
going  to  be  a  resident  of  Texas  again  after 
January.  As  I  toid   Senator  and   Mrs    Yar- 
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borough  coming  down,  and  as  every  Texan 
already  knows,  it  is  mighty  good  to  have 
some  friends   in  Washington. 

It  IS  particularly  good  to  have  a  friend  who 
l3  a  winner.  The  one  and  only  time  that  Jim 
Wright  ever  had  any  competition  in  a  pri- 
mary he  wound  up  with  only  92  percent  of 
the  vote 

He  carried  every  one  of  his  153  precincts 
and  in  two  of  them — I  never  could  quite 
understand  this — the  opposition  received  no 
votes  at  all 

Thai  is  my  Idea  of  a  winner.  And  Jim 
Wright  is  a  winner  for  one  reason:  Because 
he  is  always  on  the  people's  side.  No  one 
knows  this  better  than  I  do. 

Jim  and  I  have  been  on  the  same  team 
in  Washlnston  for  a  good  many  years  We 
stood  together  for  Texas  and  America  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

During  the  past  five  years,  when  the  show- 
downs for  progress  came  in  the  Congress, 
there  are  none  who  have  been  of  more  help 
to  me  than  the  members  of  the  Texas  Dele- 
gation 

With  Senator  Yarboroiigh  In  the  Senate — 
he  wouldn't  want  to  admit  this  publicly, 
maybe — there  is  no  Senator  who  has  a  finer 
voting  record  In  helping  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration do  what  they  think  is  best  for 
all  the  people  cf  this  country. 

And  "TTger  "  Teague.  Graham  Purcell. 
'Chick  '  Kazen.  Earl  Cabell — and  the  other 
Congressmen — I  don't  know  how  many  of 
them  came  down  here,  though  we  had  sev- 
eral on  the  plane — have  all  been  very  gen- 
er,nus  and  '  ery  helpful  to  me 

I  broke  "Tijer"  In  before  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington He  came  to  Austin  before  he  came  to 
W.tshington  to  talk  to  me  about  what  he 
wanted  to  do  in  Washington. 

He  has  been  doing  it  ever  since — a  very 
good  job  for  all  the  !>eople 

Tonight,  somewhere  in  this  City,  there  Is 
a  boy  from  a  poor  family  who  has  made  it 
to  college.  He  is  just  one  of  a  million  and  a 
half  young  Americans  who  would  not  have 
had  this  chance  five  years  ago.  but  who  can 
now  pursue  a  college  education  because  the 
leaders  of  the  Texas  Delegation,  who  sit  at 
this  table,  and  their  colleagues  in  Congress, 
have  seen  to  :t  that  their  government  is  In- 
terested m  that  young  man. 

Tonight  there  Is  a  man  with  a  job— a  man 
who  was  out  of  work  five  years  ago.  He  Is 
only  one  of  7  million  new  workers  who  have 
found  employment  since  1963, 

.\nd  for  the  entire  labor  force,  which  Is 
75.5  million  strong  today,  our  paychecks  are 
bigger,  our  retirement  is  more  ,secure.  our 
working  conditions  are  better. 

For  employers  and  businessmen,  the  past 
seven  years,  the  last  87  months,  in  fact,  have 
had  no  parallel  in  all  of  American  history. 

Seven  straight,  uninterrupted  years  of 
prosperity  without  a  single  dip,  recession, 
depression  or  whatnot. 

Tonight,  there  is  an  old  couple  wlio  can 
face  their  golden  years  with  a  new  serenity 
and  a  new  security.  If  they  get  sick,  they  are 
no  longer  a  burden  to  their  children  or  their 
son-in-law.  They  have  earned  the  dignity  of 
Independence — because  almost  20  million  el- 
derly families  are  tonight  covered  by  Medi- 
care, by  a  program  which  did  not  exist  five 
years  ago.  but  which  these  men  helped  us 
to  pass. 

Once  these  all  were  visions — just  visions. 
Just  dreams.  But  to  the  boy  in  college,  to  the 
couple  m  retirement,  to  the  worker  on  the 
Job,  to  the  businessman  in  his  shop,  they  are 
actualities  and  realities  today. 

Other  visions  iiave  been  made  reality,  too. 
Other  dreams  have  come  true,  too:  The  child 
of  the  slum,  who  can  not  get  a  liead  start 
and  an  equal  chance  in  life;  the  5,5  million 
Americans  who  no  longer  live  In  poverty. 

In  health,  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  equal  Justice,  in  conservation,  in 
recreation,  in  farm  and  rural  programs,  in 
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every  area  where  government  can  help  peo- 
ple, we  are  levelling  old  problems  and  we  are 
building  new  hopes. 

Before  I  left  Washington  this  afternoon,  I 
signed  into  law  the  Consumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act,  That  brings  truth  to  the  lending 
market  for  every  purchaser  In  America. 

Jim  Wright,  -Tiger"  Teague,  Ralph  'Var- 
borough.  Earl  Cabell  and  "Chick"  Kazen— all 
these  Congressmen  at  this  table  helped  pass 
that  measure  which  helps  every  American, 

To  Congressman  Purcell  and  all  the  others 
I  mentioned.  I  want  to  say  we  owe  each  of 
you  a  debt  of  thanks  and  gratitude. 

Proud?  Yes.  we  are  proud.  But  satifled?  No, 
Never,  This  is  a  world  of  change,  and  we 
want  to  change.  We  want  to  improve  with 
every  change.  We  want  to  become  better  We 
want  to  become  richer.  We  want  to  become 
more  powerful.  We  want  to  conquer  our  an- 
cient enemies  of  disease,  ignorance  and  pov- 
erty. 

We  want  the  world  where  every  man  can 
be  free,  be  equal,  and  not  be  burdened  with 
these  ancient  enemies. 

In  eight  months.  I  will  come  back  home 
to  be  a  teacher  and  a  private  citizen  again. 
But  good  men.  like  those  In  the  Texas  Dele- 
gation at  this  table,  will  remain  in  Wash- 
ington, working  to  give  substance  to  yotir 
dreams — working  to  carry  on  the  unfinished 
business  of  .America, 

I  know  there  are  many  of  you  In  this 
group  who  are  here  on  ralnchecks  fovir 
years  old.  I  was  sorry  to  disappoint  you  then. 
But  remember,  four  years  ago  my  subject 
would  have  been  promises 

Tonight  I  have  been  able  to  talk  about 
performances. 

There  was  a  little  lady  from  the  Tem- 
perance Union  who  once  called  upon  a  great 
government  leader,  a  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain.  Winston  Churchill,  to  make 
her  complaint. 

She  said.  "Mr,  Prime  Minister.  I  am  told 
that  during  the  war.  you  have  drunk  enough 
brandy.  If  It  were  poured  out  in  this  room, 
to  come  up  to  here  (indicating)  on  all  of  us 
standing." 

Mr,  Churchill  looked  at  her.  listened  at- 
tentively, looked  at  the  floor,  looked  at  the 
ceiling,  and  said.  "My  dear  little  lady,  so 
much  we  have  done;  so  much  we  have  yet 
to    do," 

There  Is  so  much  that  we  have  done  In 
this  country.  All  of  us  live  better  than  our 
fathers  and  our  grandfathers,  those  who 
made  it  possible  lor  us  to  enjoy  our  liberty 
and  freedom. 

But  there  Is  so  much  yet  for  all  of  us  to 
do. 

If  we  can  only  arrest  our  Impatience,  If 
we  can  only  keep  our  eye  on  the  ball,  If  we 
can  only  love  instead  of  hate,  if  we  can  only 
unite  instead  of  divide,  if  we  can  only  apply 
all  of  our  energies  and  our  talents  to  con- 
structive endeavors,  there  is  a  better  world 
over  yonder  for  all  of  us. 

To  the  good,  progressive,  generous  peo- 
ple of  Fort  Worth.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
the  quality  of  your  Congressmen  and  your 
Delegation. 

More  than  that,  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  the  strength  and  comfort  that  your 
friendship  has  given  me  through  the  years. 


June  Jf,  1968 


'OPEN  HOUSING  ■  AGGRESSION 
DELAYED 


THE    -PUEBLO":     HOW    LONG,    MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 

Mr,  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
134th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 

Mr,  RARICK.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  emer- 
gency passage  and  signing  into  law  the 
controversial  open  housing  bill,  as  a 
memorial  to  the  U.N.  Intei'national  Year 
of  Human  Rights,  has  been  followed  by 
a  controlled  silence. 

Robert  -Weaver,  head  block-buster' 
speaking  at  an  open-housing  conference 
in  Atlanta.  Ga,.  explains  his  outfit  will 
not  go  into  compulsory  full  gear  until 
after  January  1.  1969,  In  this  way  there 
would  be  nothing  to  stir  up  the  peoj^le 
again.st  those  Congressmen  who  voted 
for  the  law  until  after  the  election. 

But  his  little-publicized  threat  against 
free  men  was  clear:  For  those  "who  insin 
upon  being  the  last  to  recognize  not  on!v 
the  morality  but  the  legality  of  equal 
opportunity  in  housing.  HUD  intends 
to  pursue  that  responsibility  as  vigor- 
ously as  it  can." 

Mr.   Speaker.  I  include  the  Housing 

and     Urban     Development     Secretary  s 

comments  from  the  Atlanta  Constitution 

for  May  30  following  my  remarks: 

Open  Housing  Is  People  Problem, 

Conferees  Here  Agree 

(By  Alex  Coffin) 
Housing  for  the  poor  and  minority  groups 
Involves  problems  of  money,  vacant  land, 
laws.  Jobs  and  education,  but  it  ends  up 
being  a  people  problem — more  than  81.1O 
persons  at  a  metropolitan  open  housing  con- 
ference  agreed   here   Wednesday. 

"Even  If  we  come  up  with  all  the  answers 
to  the  problems,  how  do  we  inspire  our 
neighbors  to  accept  them?"  Charles  ( Chuck  1 
Jackson,  a  Model  Cities  neighborhood  worker. 
asked  during  an  afternoon  panel  dicussion. 
The  all-day  conference  at  the  Dinkier 
Plaza  Hotel  featured  speeches  by  Robert  C, 
Weaver,  secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  Atlanta  Police  Chief  Herbert 
Jenkins,  as  well  as  workshops  and  a  panel  dis- 
cussion. 

A  follow-up  workshop  Is  set  next  month 
and  Noyes  Collinson  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  told  of  nuic 
neighborhood  fair  housing  organizations  al- 
ready m  existence  with  another  on  the  way. 
The  neighborhood  organizations,  most  i.: 
which  have  sprung  up  in  recent  months,  ure 
in  such  areas  as  Ansley  Park.  Garden  Hii:s 
and  Druid  Hills. 

.At  an  afternoon  press  conference.  Weaver 
said  that  the  best  answer  to  discrimination 
seems  to  be  "to  change  the  rules  01  tiie 
game  ...  to  work  with  the  institutions  tir.st 
and  then  let  the  people  adjust  themselves 
to  the  institutions," 

In  his  remarks  at  the  dinner.  Weaver  said. 
"Between  now  and  next  January,  when  the 
law  moves  into  its  first  major  phase,  there  is 
a  unique  opportunity  for  voluntary  com- 
pliance that  will  r.ot  come  again.  We  expect — 
and  cert.ilnly  hope  for — a  significant  amount 
of  voluntary  acceptance  before  next 
January," 

But.  Weaver  vent  on.  for  those  "who  in- 
sist upjn  being  the  last  to  recognize  not 
only  :he  morality  but  the  legality  of  equal 
opportunity  in  housing."  ,  ,  ,  HUD  intends 
to  pursue  that  responsibility  as  vigorously  as 
it  cm," 

To?  secretary  added  that  the  law  is  not 
enough  to  solve  the  housing  problems  of  the 
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nation.  The  responsibility  remains,  he  said. 
■  to  press  with  unprecedented  vigor  for  com- 
plementary legislation  which  will  greatly 
augment  the  ."supply  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  ,  .  .  We  cannot  altord  to  do 
less  in  this   hour  of   national    travail," 

Prior  to  Weaver's  remarks,  those  at  tlie 
dinner  passed  a  resolution  calling  on  nietro- 
pjUtan  governments  around  .Atlanta  to  pass 
i;ie  "workable  programs  '  required  before  the 
federal  government  will  approve  low-income 
housing  projects, 

CecU  Alexander,  chairman  of  Mayor  .Allen's 
Housing  Resources  Committee  and  a  co- 
chairman  of  the  conference  with  Benjamin 
.Mays,  president  emeritus  of  Morehouse  Col- 
lege, closed  the  dinner  session  by  s.tying  that 
•this  is  only  the  beginning.  .  .  .  There  are 
those  outside  this  room  who  need  to  be 
convinced. 

The  morning  panel  discu.ssion  was  cli- 
maxed by  the  Rev.  Sam  Williams,  chairman 
o!  the  Commuiilty  Relations  Commission, 
persistently  questioning  J.  Marion  Craln. 
president  of  the  Atlanta  Real  Estate  Board. 
Craln  said  real  estate  men  "are  very  un- 
h.ippy  about  tlie  new  federal  open  housing 
law,  it  will  atTect  our  left  hip  pockets,  our 
families  and  our  friends  .  ,  But  we  are 
good  Americans  .  .  .  and  we  are  going  to 
obey  the  law!" 

\Vllliams  then  asked  Craln  if  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Board  discrimi- 
nates. "We  represent  the  sellers.  We  go  by 
their  instructions."  Crain  answered, 

Williams  asked  if  a  Negro  could  join  the 
N'ARB  and  Cr.iln  Siiid  not  now,  but  the  law 
requires  the  barrier  to  drop  after  Jan,  1, 
1969, 

Williams  then  said  to  Craln  that.  "It's 
simply  not  so  to  say  that  a  Negro  can  buy 
a  house  anywhere  he  wants  if  he  has  the 
money." 

Craln's  comment  that  led  to  this  discus- 
sion was  that  "anyone  can  buy  anywhere 
he  pleases  if  someone  wants  to  sell  to  you.' 
Earlier.  Leon  Eplan.  vice  president  of  Eric 
Hill  -Associates,  iiad  presented  a  background 
for  the  conference,  which  was  dedicated  to 
the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and  the  late 
Archbishop  Paul  J,  Hallinan,  and  sponsored 
by  61  metropolitan  organizations  and 
.igencies. 

Eplan  said  that  Atlanta's  "extensive  hous- 
ing inequalities"  have  resulted  from  'federal 
policies,  local  policies,  economic  repression 
.ind  personal  prejudice," 

Middle  class  neighborhoods  "must  be 
opened  to  middle  class  blacks,"  he  said,  Ep- 
lan praised  those  interested  enough  to  at- 
tend, but  criticized  the  lack  of  Involvement 
in  the  problem  by  churches,  garden  clubs, 
real  estate  associations,  political  parties  and 
banks. 

Speaking  01  the  legalities  of  the  law.  attor- 
ney Lewis  Cenker  explained  how  it  goes  into 
eifeci  by  stages  with  80  percent  of  the  na- 
tions housing  to  be  effected  by  1970. 

In  answer  to  a  question.  Cenker  said  that 
the  l.ivv  doesn't  prevent,  as  some  fear,  rejec- 
tions of  renters  or  buyers  on  grounds  other 
than  racial,  religious  or  nationality. 

Alter  Crain  complained  that  the  law  works 
hardships  on  sellers,  buyers  and  real  estate 
men  "unless  they  follow  the  law  100  per 
cent,"  Negro  Alderman  Q.  V,  Williamson, 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Brokers,  Inc..  said.  "Mr,  Crain  tells  us 
the  law  is  difficult.  It  is  only  difficult  for  the 
homeowner  who  wants  to  discriminate," 
"rpuring  the  morning  session.  Donald  Hol- 
iowell,  regional  director  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission,  tied  In  the 
problems  of  housing  to  those  of  Jobs  and 
noted  that  the  big  industrial  parks  are 
being  located  in  suburban  areas — away  from 
the  central  core  where  the  Negro  ghettos 
exist. 

Speaking  late  In  the  morning.  Dr.  Jack  L. 
Preiss  of  Duke  University  labeled  as  myths 
the  notions  that  property  values  drop  when 
-Negroes  move  into  an  area,  that  white  and 
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black  persons  can't  live  together  in  a  viable 
existence  and  that  public  housing  will  solve 
•ill  tlie  problems  of  the  poor  who  need  hous- 
ing. 

At  the  luncheon.  Jenkins  spoke  on  the  re- 
port of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders,  on  which  he  served.  He  said 
that  "the  only  way  to  control  a  riot  Is  to 
prevent  it  "  and  that  that  responsibility  rests 
on  local  police  departments  with  the  full 
support  01  all  citizens,  white  and  black. 

During  afternoon  workshops,  the  need  for 
a  metropolitan  open  housing  organization 
was  cited  a.s  well  as  revision  of  building  codes, 
more  involvement  by  business  and  smaller 
public  housing  projects. 

The  workshop  participants  also  called  for 
local  fair  housing  ordinances  and  laws,  a  per- 
manent fair  housing  organization,  encourage- 
ment 01  whites  to  move  into  Negro  areas,  a 
housing    information    and    service    center. 


AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

Or     PENNSYl.V.^NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 

Mr,  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  pre.sent  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  is  re- 
viewing the  criteria  it  set  up  some  time 
ago  as  a  standard  for  control  of  sulfur 
dioxide  in  tlie  air  aroiuid  us.  The  criteria, 
coupled  with  an  oiMnion  by  HEW  that  a 
hazard  to  health  results  when  the  am- 
bient air  contains  more  ilian  one-tenth 
of  1  part  per  million  sulfur  oxides  on 
a  24-hour  basis,  drew  bitter  attack  from 
some  scientific  circles.  The  reevaluation 
was  undertaken  under  a  provision  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1967, 

The  Departments  review  is  expected 
to  be  completed  some  time  this  year.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  results,  arrived 
at  with  the  assistance  of  a  15-niember 
air  quality  criteria  advisory  committee 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  industiT,  engi- 
neering, and  scientific  research,  will  be 
practical  and  realistic,  as  well  as  provid- 
ing a  pacesetter  for  helping  clean  up 
air  pollution. 

The  stakes  in  this  race  are  high.  Eveiy- 
one  wants  clean  air — an  atmosphere 
kept  as  fi-ee  as  possible  from  offensive 
and  health-destroying  pollutants.  But 
no  one  wants  to  see  industry  foicod  to 
grind  to  a  halt,  nor  blackouts  in  our 
metropolitan  areas,  nor  an  economy  in- 
jured by  too  stringent  regulation  of  air 
consenation  applied  unwisely  and  too 
soon. 

This  is  what  could  occur  should  the 
authorities  insist  on  immediate  applica- 
tion of  controls  based  on  the  earlier  cri- 
teria for  air  purity  devised  by  HEW.  It 
has  been  proposed  in  a  number  of  areas, 
acting  under  the  impetus  of  the  original 
criteria,  to  limit  the  use  of  coal,  burned 
as  fuel  to  produce  more  than  half  of 
our  electrical  power,  to  a  sulfur  content 
of  no  more  than  1  percent — or  even  less. 

As  the  coal  industi-\-  knows,  as  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  knows,  and  as  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  should  know,  there  just  is  not 
enough  coal  available  with  such  a  low 
sulfur  content  to  go  around.  Practically 
all  of  the  low  .sulfur  coal  that  is  mined 
has  been  allocated  to  metallurgical  u.se 
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and  for  export  under  long-temi  con- 
tracts. Tliere  are  substitute  fuels  for 
coal,  but  these  too  do  not  abound  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  with  low  sulfur  content 
to  meet  the  needs  of  powerplants  and 
other  industry. 

Application  of  ordinances  decreeing 
use  of  only  low  sulfur  fuels  thus  appears 
out  of  the  question.  However,  there  aie 
ways  to  reduce  the  emissions  of  sulfur 
oxides  from  powerplant  stacks  caused  by 
combu.stion  of  coal  and.  tlius.  maintain 
good  air  quality.  The  coal  and  power  in- 
dustiT  themselves,  along  v  ith  such  ai-ms 
of  the  Federal  Government  as  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  the  Office  of  Coal  Research, 
have  been  .studying  this  problem  for 
years.  Both  Government  and  private  in- 
dustry feel  that  they  have  a  number  of 
possible  solution-s — which  already  have 
been  proven  technically  and  need  now 
proof  only  of  economic  leasibility. 

These  processes,  along  with  a  general 
review  of  the  overall  problem  of  sulfur 
oxides  in  the  air  about  us.  are  discussed 
in  detail  in  an  excellent  report  published 
recently  by  the  National  Coal  Policy  Con- 
ference, Inc.  In  nontechnical  language, 
the  report  describes  more  than  a  dozen 
processes  tested  in  this  counti-y  and 
abroad  which  have  the  best  possibility  of 
.success. 

The  report  declares  that  emission  of 
sulfur  oxides  into  the  air  can  be  con- 
trolled, but  greatly  stepped-up  research 
and  development  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine that  the  control  systems  are  eco- 
nomical and  do  not  force  costs  of  fossil 
fuel  burning  out  of  competition  with  nu- 
clear powerplants.  Time  and  money  are 
needed  to  carry  out  the  experimental 
projects.  But  the  battle  can  be  won,  the 
report  declares. 

The  title  of  this  report  is  "Research 
Must  Meet  the  Demand  for  Clean  Air 
and  Abundant  Fuels."  It  has  been  dis- 
tributed, I  understand,  to  each  Member 
of  the  Congress.  I  hope  it  will  be  read 
and  given  full  consideration  by  each 
Member. 

I  do  not  come  from  a  bituminous  coal 
mining  area  myself,  but  am  fully  aware 
of  the  importance  of  bituminous  coal  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and 
to  the  entire  Nation.  In  this  age  of  ex- 
!)anding  energy  needs,  coal  must  not  be 
hampered  in  the  role  of  supplying  these 
needs. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  esti- 
mates that  the  demand  for  electrical 
power  doubles  every  decade.  It  is  pre- 
dicted that  by  the  year  '2000.  the  total 
demand  for  electricity  will  be  seven  times 
what  it  was  in  1965.  Coal  currently  sup- 
plies more  than  half  the  fuel  used  in 
electric  power  production  and,  as  Amer- 
ica's most  abundant  natural  resource,  it 
is  expected  to  be  a  major  source  of  power- 
plant  fuel  for  many  years  to  come. 

As  yet,  nuclear  powerj^lants  have  pro- 
duced no  palpable  proof  that  they  can 
compete  economically  with  coal-fueled 
powerplants.  And  this  despite  the  fact 
that  our  Government  has  spent  more 
than  S2  billion  in  fostering  atomic  rc- 
.search  and  development.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  yet  to  come  up 
with  a  finding  of  "practical  value"  in  the 
operation  of  any  atomic  plant.  In  this 
connection.  I  would  like  to  urge  anew 
that  congressional  action  be  taken  on  a 
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resolution  I  have  introduced  in  coopera- 
tion with  27  other  House  Members  to 
establish  a  select  commission  to  under- 
take a  comprehensive  review  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  role  in  the  atomic 
energy  development  program. 

More  than  a  score  of  years  have  gone 
by  since  the  passage  of  les;islation  setting 
up  the  nuclear  development  program.  It 
is  time  that  we  take  a  new  look  at  the 
whole  matter  and  decide  where  we  are 
going  from  here,  particularly  in  view  ol 
the  tremendous  expenditure  of  funds  for 
this  program  at  a  time  when  our  Nation 
is  in  fiscal  difficulties. 

In  discussing  coal's  role  m  the  cam- 
paign for  cleaner  air.  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  industry  is 
cooperating  with  the  HEWs  National 
Center  for  Air  Pollution  Control  cam- 
paign to  reduce  sulfur  dioxide  even 
though  it  has  not  demonstrated  that  SO. 
is  harmful  to  humans  and  animals  in  the 
portions  normally  found  in  the  air 
around  us.  Numerous  scientists,  engi- 
neers and  physicians  have  disputed  the 
argument  that  sulfur  dioxide  in  ordinary 
portions  is  the  big  bugaboo  that  it  has  in 
some  quarters  been  painted  up  to  be. 

One  of  Britain's  prime  authorities  in 
the  field,  Dr.  P.  J.  Lawther,  director  of 
air  pollution  research  at  St.  Barthol- 
omew's Hospital  Medical  College  in  Lon- 
don, has  stated  flatly  that  concentrations 
of  less  than  two  parts  per  million  of  sul- 
fur dioxide  in  the  ambient  air  are  not 
danserous.  even  to  ill  persons,  and  that 
he  himself  has  inhaled  expenmentally 
as  much  as  30  parts  per  million  for  a 
brief  period  with  no  deleterious  effects. 
Dr  Eric  J.  Cassell.  of  the  Cornell  Um- 
versitv  Medical  College,  has  reported  that 
numerous  studies,  using  men  and  animals 
as  experimental  subjects,  have  faUed  to 
provide  evidence  that  sulfur  dioxide 
alone,  at  evels  anywhere  near  those 
found  in  urban  atmospheres,  has  any  ad- 
verse effect  on  men. 

Dr  WiUiam  O.  Negherbon.  staff  biol- 
ogist for  Hazelton  Laboratories,  at  Falls 
Church,  Va..  has  said  that  in  his  opinion 
the  complex  natures  of  air  pollution 
"seems  to  render  a  preoccupation  with 
the  sulfur  oxides  unduly  simplistic." 

Concerning  air  pollution  and  sulfur 
oxides,  the  Bank  of  New  York  Letter  for 
August  1967.  had  this  to  say: 

Oi.ir  discussions  with  these  i  air  pollution 
experts)  people  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
problems  oi  cleaning  up  our  air  are  far  more 
numerous  and  complex  than  most  Americans 
realize.  Having  considered  all  factors,  we  see 
a  risk  that  the  present  HEW  recommenda- 
tions on  the  sulfur  content  of  fuels  may  ac- 
tually  impede    progress   toward   cleaner   air. 

Despite  all  these  opinions  from  experts 
and  researchers  throwing  doubt  upon  the 
hazards  posed  by  sulfur  oxides,  the  coal 
industry'  nevertheless  has  cooperated  in 
every  way  with  clean  air  proponents  ad- 
hering to  the  notion,  real  or  fancied,  that 
sulfur  dioxide  even  in  small  amoimts  is 
harmful  and  must  be  greatly  reduced. 

The  industry  does,  however,  request 
more  time  to  continue  its  and  the  Gov- 
ernment's research  into  ways  of  elimi- 
nating SO;  from  stack  gases  and  into  the 
possibilities  for  removing  inorganic  sul- 
fur from  coal  before  the  coal  is  bur-ned 
as  powerhouse  fuel. 
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Involved  in  this  research  are  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  with  its  alkalized  alumina 
process,  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  pos- 
sibilities for  removing  sulfur  oxides  from 
stack  gases;  the  Office  of  Coal  Research, 
which  has  let  numerous  coal  research 
contracts  to  private  industrial  firms;  and 
numerous  private  companies  acting 
either  on  their  own  or  cooperatively 
through  Bituminous  Coal  Research,  Inc., 
an  affiliate  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion. Private  research  involves  efToits  by 
individual  coal  companies,  electric  utili- 
ties, and  engineering  firms. 

As  the  NCPC  booklet  points  out.  three 
projects  to  remove  sulfur  dioxide  from 
flue  gases  have  advanced  lar  enoutrh  for 
their  sponsors  to  proclaim  they  are  ready 
to  be  marketed. 

"The  Monsanto  Co.,  with  a  catalytic 
oxidation  process,  is  operating  a  demon- 
stration plant  with  the  Metropolitan  Edi- 
son Co.  at  the  latter's  Portland.  P^..  sta- 
tion on  the  upper  Delaware  River.  The 
process  removes  90  percent  of  the  .sulfur 
dioxide  from  flue  gases  and  produces  sul- 
furic acids,  which  can  be  sold  commer- 
cially. 

VVellman-Lord.  Inc..  of  Lakeland.  Fla., 
utilizing  a  chemical  scrubbing  process, 
has  operated  successfully  a  pilot  plant 
at  a  Tampa  Electric  Co.  plant  unit,  re- 
moving more  than  90  percent  of  the  SO. 
from  the  flue  2;ases.  The  company  says 
it  is  ready  now  to  install  a  full-sized  unit 
on  a  large  commercial  ix>werplant.  Sulfur 
and  sulfuric  acid  are  byproducts. 

Combustion  Engineering.  Inc..  of 
Windsor.  Conn,,  has  offered  its  dolomite 
injection- wet  scrubbing  process  on  a 
commercial  basis  with  guaranteed  results 
in  removal  of  sulfur  dioxide  from  stack 
^ases  and  production  of  sulfuric  acid. 
The  firm  is  installing  a  full-.scale  device 
at  Union  Electric's  coal-fired  Meramec 
generating  station  at  St.  Louis  and  is 
planning  an  even  larger  unit  for  instal- 
lation at  the  Kansas  Power  &  Light  Co.'s 
Lawrence  station. 

These  and  other  experimental  proj- 
ects— including  the  much-talked-about 
alkalized  alumina  process  of  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines — have  shown  apparently 
that  great  reduction  in  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  from  stacks  is  technically  feas- 
ible. What  remains  to  be  demonstrated 
conclusively,  however,  is  whether  they 
are  feasible  from  an  economic  stand- 
point. Here,  further  testing  and  further 
expenditure  of  funds — with  both  indus- 
try and  government  cooperating — is 
needed. 

In  reportiiig  out  Senate  bill  780  last 
vear— which  later  was  enacted  as  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1967— the  House  Com- 
merce Conmiittee.  on  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve,  declared: 

Research  is  the  key  to  effective  air  pollu- 
tion control. 

In  providing  a  rounded  picture  of  the 
research  work  that  has  been  done  and 
pointing  up  what  remains  to  be  done  to 
beat  this  problem,  the  National  Coal  Pol- 
icy Conference  has  done  a  monumental 
job  in  publishing  its  booklet.  "Research 
Must  Meet  the  Demand  for  Clean  Air 
and  Abundant  Fuels."  The  booklet  will 
sei-ve  as  a  guide  in  this  field  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  Government  agencies, 
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private  business  and  utilities,  air  pollu- 
tion control  officials  around  the  Nation. 
and  the  general  public. 
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LETTERS  FROM  VIETNAM 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF     FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1968 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  these  trying  times  throughout  our 
land,  we  have  those  in  our  society  who 
feel  it  is  the  order  of  the  day  to  openly 
defy  all  facets  of  responsibility  to  cur 
country,  as  well  as  those  who  take  pride 
in  burning  our  country's  flag,  or  in  talk- 
ing treason  and  anarchy. 

Yet.  despite  all  of  the  turmoil  brought 
upon  by  our  discontents,  it  is  indeed  a 
feeling  of  great  pride  to  know  that  >he 
majority  of  our  young  people  are  not  tne 
participants  of  the  order  to  destroy  our 
Nation. 

Yet,  we  are  often  saddened  when  .e 
take  cognizance  of  the  casualty  li.^-t.^  a.^ 
they  are  released  with  respect  to  .ur 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam.  It  is  al.so  nicst 
heartbreaking  to  receive  requests  as  a 
Congressman  from  our  young  men  who 
are  fighting  in  Vietnam  to  find  that  it 
is  sometimes  too  late  to  aid  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  such  a  request. 

Recently,  I  received  a  request  from  a 
voung  soldier  wherein  he  asked  a  qut.s- 
tion  as  to  the  return  to  combat  of  those 
who  had  previously  received  two  Purple 
Hearts.  He  had  not  received  the  Purple 
Heart  himself  and  his  letter  was  not 
intended  to  keep  him  from  combat,  but 
was  instead  for  his  fellow  soldiers  who 
had  been  previously  wounded,  and  were 
the  recipients  of  two  Purple  Hearts,  but 
were  by  reason  of  change  of  policy  ve- 
tumed  to  combat. 

However,  it  is  not  a  Congressman  wtio 
makes  the  policy  concerning  the  assmn- 
ment  of  personnel  in  battle,  since  this  is 
the  direct  responsibility  of  the  com- 
manders in  the  field,  or  carried  out  by  the 
commanders  through  orders  from  the 
corps  or  Army  levels. 

I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  times  when  Purple  Hearts  are 
awarded  for  minor  injuries  directly  re- 
sulting from  incidents  wherein  one  is  en- 
ffaged  with  the  enemy,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  those  in  a  combat  area  who  have 
been  under  fire,  and  had  twice  received 
the  Purple  Heart,  should  be  entitled  to 
consideration  sufficient  to  station  them 
in  a  rear  echelon  area. 

In  this  regard,  then,  I  have  brought 
this  problem  to  the  attention  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  their  considera- 
tion and  with  the  hope  that  perhaps  they 
will  make  a  reappraisal  of  their  present 
policy. 

Unfortunately  the  young  soldier  who 
first  brought  this  to  my  attention  by  his 
letter  never  did  get  the  chance  to  receive 
my  reply,  since  his  letter  was  received 
in  my  office  this  month,  along  with  an- 
other letter  from  one  of  his  buddies.  The 
soldier's  letter  is  as  follows: 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  not  without  some  hesitation 
that  I  write  to  you,  for  I  realize  how  bur- 


dened vou  must  be  with  the  many  problems 
and  decisions  which  l.iy  before  you.  Among 
these,  I  am  sure,  is  Vietnam. 

There  Is,  among  those  fighting  this  war,  a 
very  basic  and  real  problem.  I  am  speaking 
specifically  of  a  segment  of  the  90.000  men 
(Of  some  525.000)  who  are  directly  involved 
with  lighting  the  enemy. 

These  men  are  here  to  fulflU  a  commit- 
ment, of  which  many  know  little,  but  for 
which  all  fight  gaUantly.  These  are  men  who 
have  been  torn  from  their  families,  trained 
as  soldiers,  shipped  to  foreign  soil  and  thrust 
into  armed  combat  They  have  been  forced  to 
watch  their  comrades  die  terrible  deaths. 
These  very  men,  both  living  and  dead,  are 
the  legacy  of  what  America  and  Democracy 
stand  for. 

It  is  difficult  enough  that  a  combat  soldier 
must  face  each  tomorrow  with  fear,  that  he 
must  be  harassed  and  unnerved  by  enemy 
fire,  he  must  also  face  a  similar  antagonism 
from  those  who  lead  him, 

I  am  speaking  specifically  of  an  incident 
which  has  recently  arisen  in  the  9th  Infan- 
trv  Division,  It  had  been  division  policy  to 
release  a  man  from  combat  duty  after  re- 
ceiving two  Purple  Hearts,  IE.  was  wounded 
•.-.vice  in  battle.  This  policy  has  been  revoked 
:,nd  a  man  must  serve  his  full  term  in  the 
::eld,  unless  he  is  maimed  or  permanently 
(iL'iubled.  Since  the  new  policy  was  set  forth, 
i.nrale  and  Esprit  De  Corps  has  been  at  an 
,11  time  low.  Men  have  the  feeling  and  rlght- 
lully  so.  that  the  upper  echelon  of  command 
K.islittle  or  no  regard  lor  their  welfare. 

I  have  fought  beside  many  of  tliese  men 
■,,nd  feel  they  are  receiving  cruel  and  unjust 
Treatment,  treatment  not  deserving  to  one 
■.,  ho  has  shed  his  blood  for  his  country. 

It  appears  that  this  situation  cannot  be 
r^'inedied  from  within  the  military.  It  is  for 
•ills  reason  that  I  write  to  you.  Anything  you 
::.ight  be  able  to  do  to  alleviate  this  situation 
would  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  men 
,ho  are  affected. 

I  thank  you  for  your  time  and  pray  that 
Cod  may  guide  you  in  the  many  decisions 
\m\  face  in  guiding  our  troubled  nation. 
Respectfully, 

(Name  withheld) , 

The  above  letter  had  reached  my  office 
.ilong  with  the  other  letter  which  reads: 

Dear  Sir:  The  letter  you  have  now  read  has 
i.een  wTitten  by  a  man  who  was  very  close 

I  me  and  his  men  of  his  platoon,  "i'ou  see. 
.-ir,  this  man  i,=  now  missing  in  action.  Along 
,'.  ith  him  were  four  other  good  men. 

So  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  make  sure  this 
:..'tter  is  mailed  to  you.  And  I  hope  with  all 
!uy  heart  that  you  "will  try  and  help  on  the 
.-abject  Rich  has  made. 

This  is  all  I  liave  to  say  sir.  And  me  and 
:r.any  others  are  hoping  tiiat  something  can 
be  done. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  patience. 
Respectfully. 

(Name  withheld). 

The  parents  of  the  first  young  man 
V.  ere  notified  by  the  Army  that  their  son 
was  reported  dead  on  May  2.  He  had 
drowned  while  a  passenger  on  an  am- 
phibious PT  boat  which  suffered  a  direct 
iiit  by  hostile  enemy  fire. 

I  commend  these  letters  to  you  since  I 
vas  indeed  touched  by  the  earnestness 
of  these  two  young  men.  who  while  serv- 
ing in  a  faraway  land  under  enemy  fire. 
were  sufficiently  interested  in  their  fel- 
low man  to  write,  in  the  hope  that  they 
could  correct  what  appeared  to  them,  to 
be  a  wrong  being  done  our  soldiers  serv- 
ing in  combat  while  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  condition  above 
referred  to  can,  and  will  be  changed,  by 
:'uture  Army  policy. 
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VIETNAM:    AN  INDIAN  VIEW 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

uF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Sj^eaker.  it  is 
useful  to  see  our  situation  in  Vietnam 
fi-om  the  \icwpoint  of  other  countries, 
especially  when  tho.se  countries  are 
basically  friendly  to  us,  and  when  they 
represent  an  Asian  perspective. 

The  Indian  and  Foreign  Review,  an 
official  publication  of  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment, recently  reprinted  two  articles 
from  the  distinguished  Indian  news- 
paper, the  Indian  Express,  under  the 
title  'Lessons  of  Vietnam  Tragedy.  " 

The  importance  of  A.sian  leadership 
is  a  iheme  of  both  articles.  When  we 
hear  once  again  that  we  are  about  to 
win  the  war  m  Vietnam  during  a  week 
when  Saigon  undergoes  another  siege, 
these  articles  suggest  how  we  might  have 
gone  so  far  wrong  to  find  ourselves  fac- 
ing such  an  apparent  contradiction. 
They  suggest,  simply,  that  despite  our 
"commitment  '  in  Southeast  Asia,  we 
understand  very  little  about  our  role 
there. 
The  articles  follow : 

Lessons  of  Vietnam  Tragedy 
The    Indian    Express    (February    14)    fea- 
tured an  article  by  Mr,  Shiv  Shastrl  on  the 
tragic  fight  In  Vietnam.  Tlie  article  said: 

"That  the  USA  has  suffered  severe  re- 
verses in  Vietnam  is  both  astonishing  and 
understandable.  It  is  astonishing  because 
the  military  power  it  has  employed  In  Viet- 
nam has  been  far  superior  to  that  of  its 
opponent.  Let  us  look  at  some  figures. 
American  soldiers  fighting  in  Vietnam  num^ 
ber  more  than  half  a  million.  In  addition 
there  is  a  locally  recruited  army  of  over 
GOO.OOO  men.  This  means  a  total  military 
manpower  of  over  a  million.  With  the 
abundance  of  American  technology,  along 
with  what  lias  been  called  President  John- 
son's propensity  to  'overkill.'  the  mainte- 
nance costs  are  high.  Since  last  year,  they 
have  mounted  to  26  billion  dollars  yearly. 
"As  against  such  an  abundance  of  mili- 
tary power  the  Vietnamese  guerrillas  pre- 
sent a  picture  of  paucity.  According  to  fig- 
ures given  by  the  US,  CTOvernment,  the  total 
strength  of  the  guerrillas  was  6.000  between 
1954-60.  Tlie  numbers  started  increasing 
after  1960,  They  reached  the  figure  of  30.000 
in  1963  consisting  of  10.000  regulars  and 
20.000  'irregulars.' 

"A  sharp  increase  was  recorded  after  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Incident  in  1964.  The  total 
number  oi  guerrillas  now  .^hot  up  to  80,000 
"On  February  7.  1965.  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment commenced  its  bombings  of  North 
Vietnam",  Far  from  being  cowed  down,  the 
guerrillas  increase  in  strengtli  and  numbers, 
'By  Aueust.  1966.  they  numbered  110.000 
regulars  and  40.000  so  called  'infiltrators.'  In 
an  August  25,  1966,  briefing  at  the  White 
House.  Secretary  McNamara  indicated  a 
'cumulative  1961-66  total'  of  71.000  'con- 
firmed infiltrators.' 

"Such  is  the  position  according  to  Ameri- 
can 'guess-estimates,'  They  show  an  Increase 
of  resistance  after  each  'escalation'  in  the  use 
of  American  power.  This  makes  nonsense  of 
the  official  American  position  that  the  USA 
Is  in  Vietnam  to  defend  a  part  of  it  against 
'aggression'  from  the  other.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  if  the  USA  commenced  its 
bombings  of  the  North  in  1965  it  was  already 
bombing  the  South,  It  has  therefore  bombed 
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both  the  North  and  the  South  to  defend  the 
one  against  the  other.  This  is  a  species  of 
'compelled  defence,' 

"The  liuman  drama  that  lies  behind  a 
statistical  presentation  of  facts  does  not  re- 
veal the  suffering  and  the  pathos  that  ac- 
companies It.  It  Is  well  known  that  American 
etTorUs  to  destroy  the  hideouts  of  the  guer- 
rillas have  Included  the  use  of  napalm,  the 
destruction  of  'all  life'  in  target  areas — a 
process  described  as  'defoHatlon.'  the  employ- 
ment of  the  so-called  'nerve  gas'  and  the 
rendering  of  water  and  edibles  unfit  for  con- 
sumption. 

"Let  us  look  at  the  quantum  of  American 
power  employed  to  destroy  Vietnamese  re- 
sistance. The  Secretary  of  Defence,  Mr  Mc- 
Namara, told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  April  20,  19G8,  that  250.000 
tons  of  aerial  ordnance  had  been  expended  In 
1965,  The  amount  earmarked  for  1966  was 
638.000  tons  This  approximates  to  48  per 
cent  of  all  the  bombs  used  against  the  Nazis 
in  Germany  and  Nazl-oontrolled  Europe  by 
the  USA  In  World  War  II, 

"Let  us  look  at  it  another  way.  At  the 
height  of  the  London  blitz.'  200  German 
bombers  dropped  1  ton  ol  bombs  each  every 
night  for  sixty  nights.  At  the  rate  of  the  1966 
bombing  plan,  no  less  than  1.772  tons  of 
bombs  a  day  liave  been  dropped  on  Vietnam. 
This  Is  more  than  eight  times  the  maximum 
the  LuflwatTe  dropped  on  Britain.  The  rate 
for  1967  would  obviously  be  greater 

"In  spite  ol  this  murderous  rate  of  destruc- 
tion, the  NLF  was  able,  in  its  recent  offen- 
sive, to  bring  American  power  to  a  standstill. 
"Where  does  such  reckless  courage  come 
from?  The  answer  to  this  question  takes  us 
back  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  question. 
The  magnitude  of  the  resistance  comes  from 
a  sense  of  outrage  and  desperation  in  which 
the  common  man  seems  to  share,  1  would 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  million  strong 
force  of  the  USA  is  fighting  not  the  200.000 
odd  guerrillas  but  a  whole  nation  The  more 
the  USA  punishes  its  inhabitants,  the  more 
unified  they  become. 

"If  you  look  at  the  situation  from  the 
Vietnamese  point  of  view— and  that  point 
of  view  is  certainly  not  to  be  Ignored — 
the  people  of  VietJiam  are  fighting  to  shed 
the  yoke  of  colonialism.  They  fought  against 
French  rule  and  won  in  1954.  Then,  Instead 
of  tlie  terms  of  the  Geneva  Agreements  being 
implemented,  the  Americans  stepped  in  and 
propped  up  the  southern  zone  of  Vietnam 
into  an  "independent  State.' 

"If  the  Americans  had  allowed  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  free  choice  a.s  respects 
their  government,  even  a  divided  Vietnam 
could  have  become  stable.  But  the  Americans 
wanted  a  complaisant  government.  And  a 
complaisant  government  means  a  corrupt 
government.  When  you  add  to  this  the  Amer- 
ican obsession  with  communism,  you  not 
only  have  a  corrupt  government  but  a  govern- 
ment that  rules  by  terror. 

"The  odd  thing  is  that  what  American 
policy  seeks  to  curb  in  Vietnam  is  precisely 
that  which  has  been  created  by  that  policy. 
In  a  rather  perceptive  passage,  James  Eliot 
Cross  (Conflict  in  the  Shadows)  says:  'The 
Government  (of  South  Vietnam)  locks  itself 
into  a  standpat  position  of  fighting  to  de- 
fend all  the  inequities  which  gave  the  rebel- 
lion its  first  impetus.' 

"Confronted  witli  what  is  called  a  'cred- 
ibility gap'  as  respects  its  Vietnam  policy, 
the  US  Government  refers  to  the  need  for 
checkmating  'international  communism.' 
This  adds  to  the  credibility  gap.  For.  were 
the  US  Government  sincerely  fighting  com- 
munism alone,  it  would  not  be  giving  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  "Vugoslavia  and  now 
RimiaJila  and,  above  all.  it  would  not  be 
signing  all  kinds  of  treaties  with  the  USSR — 
on  space,  nuclear  proliferation  and  so  on. 

"Another  argument  polntB  to  the  danger 
of   Mao's   aggressive   expansionism   and   the 
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containing  role  played  by  US  power  In  South 
Vietnam.  Were  some  wisdom  displayed  In  the 
execution  of  such  a  role,  the  USA  would  find 
countries  Uke  India  on  its  side.  But  you  can 
not  checkmate  the  spread  of  Chinese  power 
by  destroying  the  very  leadership  that  would 
reelst  It  most  effectively— which  Is  precisely 
what  President  Johnson  has  been  doing  so 

far. 

"The  conclusion  Is  unavoidable  that  the 
means  chosen  by  the  US  Government  to 
make  its  presence  felt  In  Asia  are  repug- 
nant to  the  self-respect  of  Asia.  Man  is  not  a 
machine  to  be  manipulated  by  sUitlstlcs  of 
Are  power  or  unrelated  application  of  con- 
cepts like  counterlnsurgency  '  He  has  a  soul 
and  an  urge  to  dignity  which  he  will  assert 
like  anybody  else. 

"The  USA  has  now  two  choices— to  re- 
peat Its  old  mistakes  or  to  take  the  hydro- 
gen bomb  out  of  Its  pocket  and  learn  to 
live  with  the  world  on  an  equal  basis.  The 
first  means  further  war  effort  in  Vietnam 
and  the  possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons- 
even  If  they  are  called  'tactical'  to  begin 
with. 

Such  a  course  will  create  new  Vietnams 
and  will  not  exclude  the  sprawling  masses 
of  South  Asia.  The  USA  of  course  can  destroy 
everybody  Iwrtudlng  itself  to  'assert  Its 
rights.'  That-  •would  be  silly,  would  it  not?" 
Writing  In  the  Indian  Express  i  February 
2)  Mr.  Prank  Moraes  said: 

•Nature,  they  say.  abhors  a  vacuum.  So 
does  Man.  The  tendency  of  both  is  to  try 
fill  It  up.  Militarily  it  would  be  premature 
for  the  Viet  Cong  to  claim  that  victory  is 
theirs  In  South  Vietnam.  But  politically  and 
psychologically  they  have  struck  the  Ameri- 
cans a  resounding  blow.  Its  echoes  reverber- 
ate throughout  Asia. 

••The  Americans  might  not  have  lost  the 
war  But  they  have  lost  what  in  Asia  is 
far  more   important.  They  have  lost  face. 

•■Europe  first  lost  face  when  little  Japan 
toppled  the  Russian  Colossus  in  1905.  Some 
sixty  years  later  Asia  watches  as  North  Viet- 
nam in  the  role  of  David  takes  on  the  Ameri- 
can Goliath.  Whatever  the  military  outcome, 
the  New  World  politically  and  psychological- 
ly has  lost  face  to  the  Old. 

"The  vacuum  thereby  created  is  far  more 
serious  and  enduring  than  the  temporary 
void  which  a  military  defeat  generates.  In 
the  long  analysis  human  values  count  for 
more  than  national  strength. 

■What  Is  happening  in  Vietnam  will  alter 
and  affect  mens  minds  and  p>erspectives  far 
more  than  the  obliteration  of  Hitler  did  in 
1945.  Its  dimensions  are  global  and  inter- 
continental. They  are  also  unfortunately 
Inter-raclal. 

•By  their  precipitate  action  in  Vietnam, 
the  Americans  have  unwittingly  brought  Eu- 
rope face  to  face  •A.lth  Asia,  and  in  the  proc- 
ess have  confronted  the  Old  World  with  the 
New. 

"That  Russia  which  was  humbled  sixty 
years  ago  by  the  Japanese  should  now  pro- 
vide the  main  warhead  lor  Hanoi's  rocket 
against  the  Americans  is  also  symbolic  of  the 
traumatic  change  in  values  over  the  years. 
Today  the  Soviet  Union  presents  a  new 
phenomenon  to  the  world^that  of  Euro- 
Asia,  with  one  foot  astride  Europe  and  an- 
other reaching  towards  Asia.  The  Warsaw 
Pact  and  the  Tashkent  Declaration  are  two 
faces  of  the  same  coin. 

"Is  the  land  of  the  Tsars,  now  of  the  pro- 
letariat, earmarked  to  fill  the  latest  vacuum 
In  Asia? 

••Territorially  Russia  lies  athwart  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  from  the  days  of  the  Tsars  its 
political  tentacles  have  tended  to  reach  out 
towards  Asia.  China,  another  Colossus,  bars 
its  path  on  a  vital  flank.  Viewed  superficially, 
the  struggle  for  Influence  over  Asia  seems  to 
lie  between  Soviet  Russia  and  Communist 
China — both  of  them  territorial  giants  and 
both  of  them  Communist. 

■■The  question  which  arises — whether  Asia 
Is  now  doomed  and  destined  to  go  Red — does 
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not  necessarily  postulate  a  simple  answer 
based  on  a  choice  between  two  alternatives. 
For  the  battle  for  power  over  Asia  is  not 
limited  to  two  contending  Communist  dino- 
saurs nor  Indeed  to  the  polarized  pulls  of 
the  Marxist  and  uon-Marxlst  worlds.  Asia  It- 
self enters  Into  the  calculus. 

For  the  achievement  of  North  Vietnam 
proves  that  given  the  tools  an  Asian  country 
can  do  the  job.  Japan  demon.strated  it  sixty 
years  ago.  bvit  In  her  case  the  tools  were  her 
own.  That  over  half  a  century  later  another 
Asian  country  has  to  rely  oh  foreign  hard- 
ware to  achieve  the  same  miracle  exposes  the 
widening,  pitiless,  material  gap  between  the 
Western  and   non-Western   worlds. 

•'North  Vietnam's  startling  success  projects 
another  fact.  A  vacuum  In  Asia  need  not  be 
compulsively  filled  by  a  foreign  body.  Asia  Is 
capable  of  filling  It  Itself.  The  present  In- 
lierent  weakness  of  Asia  undoubtedly  owes 
much  to  Its  own  doing,  to  its  sins  of  com- 
mission and  omission  But  the  calculated 
policies  of  the  West,  oased  on  selective  aid, 
have  contributed  not  a  little  to  that  end. 
Many  Asian  countries  will  draw  the  obvious 
moral  and  set  about  putting  their  houses 
right.  Japan  did  it.  North  Vietnam  is  on  the 
way  to  doing  It.  Why  not  the  rest  of  Asia?" 
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You  are  encouraging,  nourishing  and  enrich- 
ing the  lives  of  so  many  young  boys  and 
girls.  You  are  providing  leadership  to  many 
young  boys  and  girls.  You  are  providing 
leadership  to  many  young  boys  in  Lawrence 
You  are  sponsoring  and  making  available 
"Scouting"  for  all  our  boys  and  these  boys' 
lives  are  being  oriented  toward  good  citizen- 
ship. These  boys  are  learning  the  Scout  Law 
and  oath  and  they  will  make  fine  Americans 
because  you  care. 

I've  been  thrilled  to  see  you  here  at  the 
Greater  Lawrence  Regional  Vocational  Tech- 
nical High  School,  late  at  night  when  a  dance 
was  in  progress— Just  checking  on  the  well 
being  of  our  youth.  Your  warm  body  and 
Christ  like  attitude  gives  all  of  us  courage 
You  represent  a  youth  movement  of  your 
own.  You  are  a  great  man  and  Christ's  own 
disciple. 

North  Essex  Council  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
Is  proud  to  present  this  plaque  for  all  you 
have  done  and  for  all  your  assistance. 

May  God  Bless  you  now  and  always. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MONSIGNOR  BURKE 


THE    UNITED    STATES    CAN     HELP 
CZECH  PEOPLE 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  42ci  annual  outstanding 
service  presentation  by  the  Essex  Council 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Council 
President  Fred  S.  Tarbox  honored  the 
distinguished  sen'ice  of  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Joseph  P.  Burke.  J.C.D..  pastor  of 
St.  Patrick's  Church  in  Lawrence.  Mass. 
In  his  parish,  the  monsignor  has  the 
largest  number  of  Cub  Scouts  and  Boy 
Scouts  in  the  council,  and  an  active 
Catholic  youth  organization  of  over  a 
thousand  members.  Mr.  Tarbox  present- 
ed Monsignor  Burke  with  a  plaque  in 
tribute  to  his  dedicated  and  generous 
service  to  boyhood.  His  address,  "A  Trib- 
ute to  Monsignor  Burke,"  is  an  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  monsignor's  unselfish- 
ness and  devotion  to  today's  youth,  and 
I  am  privileged  to  be  able  to  present 
it  here  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

A  Tribute  to  Monsignor  Burke 
In  a  world  torn  with  strife,  bogged  down 
with   Inaction   and   problemed   from   within 
it's   refreshing   to   have   your  discipleship   a 
part  of  our  community. 

Quoting  from  the  Gospel  according  to 
John.  Jesus  appears  to  his  Disciples  and  in 
speaking  to  Simon  Peter  asks  him,  -Simon 
Peter,  do  you  love  me?"  and  Peter  replied, 
"Yes  Lord  you  know  that  I  love  you."  Jesus 
said  to  him,  'Feed  my  lambs."  A  second  time 
he  said  to  him.  "Simon  son  of  John.  Do 
you  love  me?"  Peter  replied.  "Of  course.  Lord. 
I  love  you."  Jesus  said.  "Tend  my  sheep  " 
Finally,  the  third  time  he  asked  Simon  Peter. 
"Do  you  love  me,"  and  although  Peter  was 
grieved,  he  replied,  "Lord,  you  know  every- 
thing, you  know  I  love  you."  Jesus  said. 
•Peed  my  sheep." 

Monclgnor  Burke  you  are  tending  and 
feeding  our  lambs  and  sheep.  You  are  an- 
swering our  Lord's  request.  You  are  doing 
good  and  great  things  with  action,  you  are 
a  "Do-er  "  and  your  "Golden  Deeds,"  in  so 
many  ways,  help  our  young  and  old.  You 
are  not  out  making  apologies  for  America — 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  I  I'eceive  copies  of  letters  written 
to  the  Palo  Alto  Times  by  Mr.  Julius 
Epstein  of  the  Hoover  Institution  on 
War.  Revolution,  and  Peace  at  Stanford 
University,  in  my  congressional  district. 

A  letter  by  Mr.  Epstein  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Palo  Alto  Times  raises 
some  very  interesting  points  regarding 
the  type  of  assistance  which  we  could 
give  to  the  Czech  people  in  their  desire 
to  democratize  within  a  Communist 
regime. 

The  letter  follows: 
The  United  .States  Can  Help  Czech  People 

Editor  of  the  Times: 

Since  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
events  in  Czechoslovakia  indicate  the  most 
Important  and  most  hopeful  development 
within  the  East  European  Communist  bloc 
outside  the  Soviet  Union  proper,  the  ques- 
tion arises  what  the  American  government 
IS  going  to  do  to  encourage  the  Czech  people 
in  their  admirable  and  immensely  coura- 
geous struggle  for  "democratization  within 
a  Communist  regime  " 

Two  things  should  and  could  be  done  im- 
mediately: to  return  the  paltry  S20  million 
in  gold  held  by  our  government  since  1945 
and  the  offering  of  a  new  kind  oi  Marshal! 
plan  to  the  new  regime  in  Prague.  As  v.-e 
remember  well.  Stalin  forced  Jan  Masaryk  to 
reject  the  American  Marshall  plan  aid  of- 
fered In  1948. 

Secondly,  and  even  more  important,  would 
be  the  offer  to  the  Czech  "liberals"  who  are 
now  in  po^A-er  in  Prague  the  conclusion  of  .in 
American-Czech  Cultural  Exchange  Agree- 
ment. 

The  Soviet  government  could  not  denounce 
the  Czechs  as  "lackeys  of  imperialist  Wall 
Street"  since  such  cultural  exchange  ivgree- 
ments  existed  between  the  USSR  and  the  U.S. 
for  the  last  10  years. 

Whereas  the  value  of  the  cultural  exchange 
agreements  between  the  USSR  and  the  U.S. 
can  reasonably  be  questioned,  no  doubt  exists 
abotit  the  tisefulness  of  a  similar  U.S. -Czech 
agreement.  In  this  case,  both  countries  would 
certainly  be  the  true  beneficiaries  of  such  an 
agreement.  The  agreement  should  provide 
the  intensive  exchanges  of  scholars,  students 
and   artists — from   symphony   orchestras   to 
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jazz  bands  as  well  as  art  exhibitions,  the- 
acrical  groups  and  plain  tourists — and  all 
this  on  a  rather  broad  and  generous  basis. 

It  sUnds  to  reason  that  the  present  Czech 
regime  under  Dubcek's  leadership  would  nev- 
er try  to  infiltrate  Communist  agents  into 
Uie  lis.  as  the  Soviet  government  repeatedly 
did  when  It  sent  its  ballets  and  circuses  to 
the  United  States,  not  to  mention  its  diplo- 
mats at  the  United  Nations. 

.\  cultural  exchange  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  new  Czechoslovakia 
would  be  of  immense  importance  In  cement- 
ing a  real  friendship  between  the  peoples  of 
the  two  countries.  The  final  results  of  such 
policy  of  a  genuine  rapprochement  between 
the  two  peoples  cannot  even  be  guessed  at 
present  time. 

.May  I  express  the  hope  that  there  is  some- 
body in  the  White  House  as  well  as  in  the 
Department  of  State  with  enough  imagina- 
tion  to   tackle    the   task,    to   use   a   current 

slogan,  "right  now!" 

Julius  Epstein. 

Palo  Alto. 


FORMATION  OF  THE  PROFESSIONAL 
AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROLLERS 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  aroup  of  air  traffic  controllers  through- 
out the  United  States  formed  a  much 
needed  organization,  which  hereafter 
will  be  known  as  the  Professional  Air 
Traffic  Controllers. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  see  the  air  traffic 
controllers  esUblish  this  organization 
wliich  will  provide  a  unified  voice  to  deal 
With  their  many  problems. 

Few  Americans  realize  what  a  tre- 
mendously important  role  the  traffic  con- 
trollers at  a  major  airport  play  in  keep- 
ing the  airlines  operating  and  maintain- 
ing the  highest  standards  of  safety  in 
the  control  of  airway  traffic. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  a  large  contingent 
from  Chicago's  O'Hare  Field  Tower  par- 
ticipate in  the  formation  of  this  much 
needed  organization. 

The  traffic  control  operators  at  O'Hare 
Field  are  probably  the  most  unique 
i-roup  of  workers  in  this  country.  I  do 
not  know  of  anyone  'vvho  works  under 
heavier  pressure  than  the  men  in  the 
GHare  Tower  and  the  Aurora  Control 
Center — the  world's  busiest  airport. 

These  men  handle  more  than  2,500 
operations  a  day  at  O'Hare  and  at  cer- 
tain times  they  have  four  or  five  run- 
•■.  ays  going  at  one  time.  It  borders  on  the 
incredible  that  these  human  beings  can 
ijerform  their  duties  with  such  precision 
and  excellence. 

Too  long  have  the  needs  of  these  men 
been  lost  in  the  mainstream  of  demands 
by  all  the  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment when,  indeed,  these  particular 
t-orkers'  problems  and  needs  are  unique 
.  :id  apart  from  any  other  group  of  Fed- 
Li-al  employees. 

PATCO  will  give  these  men  a  unified 
voice  to  bring  a  higher  standard  of  re- 
.'pect  and  remimeration  for  their  high 
dedication  to  duty  and  better  working 
conditions. 

I  am  today  including  in  the  Record  a 
speech  by  Attorney  F.  Lee  Bailey,  deUv- 


ered  recently  at  the  Americana  Hotel  in 
New  York  City  when  this  organization 
was  first  founded. 

Mr.  Bailey  has  put  into  proper  perspec- 
tive the  work  of  these  human  computers 
who   keep   this   Nation's   biggest   irans- 
lx>rtation  system   functioning   with   the 
least  amount  of  interruptions,  other  than 
those    created    by    weather    conditions 
which  are  beyond  their  control. 
Attorney  Bailey's  speech  follows: 
Mr.  F.  Lee  Bailey.  Tliank  you  very  kindly, 
not  only  for  your  reception,  but  for  coming. 
I  hope  that  in  my  youth  I  have  the  good 
sense   to  avoid  attempting  to  compete  with 
Red  Baron  (Mr.  Arthur  Godfrey)  sitting  over 
on  my  left.  I  too  recognize  the  beauties  that 
are  In  this  room  but  1  will  not  attempt  to 
supervene   his   comment   on   them,    because 
I  am  sure  It  can't  be  bested. 

I  shall  not  keep  you  long,  most  of  you 
are  executives  of  one  type  or  another  and 
I  think  that  the  message  can  be  short  and 
sweet  and  yet  clear.  ' 

The  reason  for  ;isklng  you  to  Join  us  this 
evening  and  to  come  around  where  personal 
contact  was  possible  was  simply  this:  there 
are  all  kinds  of  communication  in  the  United 
States;  the  telephone  Is  nice,  telegrams  are 
nice,  magazines  are  nice,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing like  a  face-to-face  confrontation.  We 
do  not  settle  disputes  at  remote  distances  or 
through  the  impersonal  medium  ol  a  nar- 
rative statement  that  cannot  be  questioned 
or  contravened. 

Tl-.e  Professional  Air  Trafllc  Controllers  or- 
ganization which  was  indeed  launched  six 
weeks  at!0  was  not  more  than  an  idea,  but  it 
was  such  an  overwhelming  Idea  that  It  Is 
literally  sweeping  the  profession  and  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

SUtlstlcally  It  is  provable  beyond  any 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
unrest  among  Controllers.  It  is  justified  by 
the  circumstances  and  they  are  going  to 
move.  I  was  \  ery  happy  when  I  was  originally 
asked  to  consul  with  them  about  the  forma- 
tion of  an  organization  that  they  did  not 
approach  the  matter  from  .i  rable-rousing, 
union  point  of  view  wherein  they  could  get 
what  they  wanted  simply  because  they 
wanted  it  and  because  everybody  else  was 
getting  it. 

They  spoke  first  of  their  responsibility,  and 
their  responsibilities  are  not  only  extreme 
but  they  are  exclusive.  By  the  same  token, 
so  is  their  control. 

The  word  "air  traffic  control"  has  now  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  commerce  and  life 
m  the  United  States  and  it  will  not  diminish. 
If  a  long  time  ago  when  the  many  of  you 
among  vis  tonight  used  to  fly,  the  low  fre- 
quency range  was  our  only  salvation.  In  the 
hope  that  we  could  distinguish  an  "A"  signal 
from  an  "N".  the  controller  merely  stood  by 
and  listened  to  where  we  said  we  thought  we 
were   and   he   hoped    that   we   were    right   so 
that  the  other  guys  reporting  a  different  posi- 
tion wouldn't  run  into  us.  But  times  have 
changed.   The  duties  of  the  pilot  have  not 
gone  down,  but  up.  He  is  a  man  of  integrity 
and  he  has  great  respect,  justifiably  so.  In  the 
United   .'states   he  Is   an  exciting   individual 
who  can  do  something  that  most  of  the  citi- 
zens cant  do:  he  can  fly  an  airplane.  But  he 
knows,  as  I  know,  because  I  do  it  many,  many 
hours  every  month,  that  from  the  time  we 
light  the  engines  and  get  on  ground  control 
until  the  time  we  reach  our  destination  and 
turn    off    the   switch    from   ground   control, 
that  we  are  directed  by  somebody  to  make 
everv  single  move. 

That  somebody  is  particularly  a  man  who 
is  not  very  old."  He  has  a  background,  we 
r.ope.  as  a  "controller  in  the  military — this  is 
where  most  of  them  come  from.  There  is  a 
thought  that  many  are  pilots;  some  are. 
many  are  not.  He  has  the  responsibility  and 
the  only  responsibility  for  making  sure  that 
we  don't  run  into  one  another,  and  as  we 
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view  the  New  York  traffic  situation  today  or 
Chicago,  if  you  like,  or  Los  Angeles,  or  many 
of  the  other  high  density  zones,  that  respon- 
bibility  is  becoming  overwhelming  to  the 
point  where  it  can  rip  human  minds  apart. 

Now,  we  all  know  the  consequence  of  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  controller.  We 
ask  of  him  mental  strain  that  we  would 
not  accept.  We  put  at  least  two  experienced 
qualified  men  in  the  cockpit  of  every  large 
airplane  that  is  complex  and  difficult  to  fiy, 
where  mistakes  are  never  forgiven,  only  re- 
corded In  twisted  metal,  but  in  between  the 
take-off  and  the  landing  we  are  given  some 
respite.  We  can  drink  a  cup  of  coffee,  we  have 
an  auto  pilot  to  help  us  out  and  we  are  al- 
lowed to  generally  relax. 

The  controller  will  sit  for  two,  four,  six  or 
even  eight  hours  on  his  scope  taking  hand- 
offs  and  putting  them  on  the  ground  at  the 
rate  of  30  at  any  given  time,  which  is  not 
only  unreasonable  but  It  could  become  some- 
thing more  than  that. 

It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  organization 
to  try  to  create  any  state  of  panic  to  accom- 
plish Its  ends.  It  does  not  contend  that 
danger  runs  rampant  through  the  system, 
but  it  does  accept  and  it  will  discharge  the 
responsibility  to  announce  what  the  condi- 
tions are. 

This  is  not  a  responsibility  that  can  be  ex- 
cepted, as  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  up- 
per echelons  of  the  bureaucracy  known  as 
the  FA  A. 

The  only  people  who  know  when  an  air- 
plane is  safe  to  fly  or  unsafe  is  the  pilot,  the 
man  who  controls,  not  the  presidents  of  the 
companies  who  own  the  airplane.  And  by 
the  same  token,  the  only  people  who  know 
whether  or  not  the  system  can  accommodate 
the  traffic  that  is  thrust  into  it  or  whether 
it  must  reject  some  to  attain  a  margin  ol 
safety  to  which  we.  as  pilots  and  passengers, 
are  entitled  are  the  people  who  are  working 
every  dav  on  what  we  call  "the  boards." 

The  boards  are  the  radarscopes  with  the 
flight  strips  sitting  next  to  them  where  air- 
planes are  moved  from  New  York  to  Chicago 
to  Miami  or  anywhere  across  the  country. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  Organiza- 
tion is  interested  only  in  the  high  density 
zones;  a  controller  is  a  controller  and  if  he 
is  not  a  good  man.  it  is  small  consolation 
to  tell  the  widow  that  it  was  a  Piper  Cub 
accident,  not  a  707.  Small  airports  with 
control  towers  need  the  same  level  of 
efficiency  because  emergencies  are  never  pro- 
grammed, thev  always  happen  out  of  turn. 

The  controllers  sav  that  they  are  in  trou- 
ble: they  have  evidence  that  they  are  in 
trouble.  Thev  have  called  this  meeting  to 
explain  to  you  what  their  troubles  are.  to 
get  vour  reactions  as  representatives  of  other 
areas  ot  the  aviation  industry  and  more  than 
that  to  get  your  cooperation. 

They  are  the  sole  experts  in  that  area 
which  involves  the  radarscopes,  and  the 
visual  aids  that  they  have  from  the  tower. 
in  order  to  guarantee  you  safe  passage 
wherever  vou  must  go. 

By  the  same  token,  you  in  your  various 
fields  are  the  sole  experts  to  complement 
that  function  wherein  together  hopefully 
on  each  occasion  a  successful  passage  Is 
made. 

The  key  to  the  theme  ot  this  Organiza- 
tion Is  posted  behind  me.  We  will  very 
shortly  have  in  print  for  those  who  were 
unable  to  attend  that  have  interest,  a  na- 
tional magazine  called  the  Professional  Air 
Traffic  Controllers  Journal,  for  the  first  issue 
at  least.  This  is  a  proposed  cover  and  prob- 
ably verv  close  to  the  final  result,  but  the 
thing  that  vou  see  there  and  the  thing  that 
you  see  hanging  behind  me  is  symbolic  of 
what  is  involved;  that  is  to  say.  an  airplane 
in  flight  is  a  partnership  between  a  group  in 
the  cockpit  and  a  group  on  the  ground,  and 
the  failure  of  either  can  result  In  dls^ier. 
It  need  not  and  should  not.  but  we  are 
approaching  the  breaking  point  In  many 
areas. 
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The  air  traffic  control  Is  our  diminishing 
lot;  the  government  Is  not  able  to  hire  new 
men  who  have  the  necessary  youth,  vigor, 
intelligence,  ability,  and  this  is  a  Job  of 
high  skill  and  resilience — the  key  to  an  air 
traffic  controller — because  without  resili- 
ence he'll  pull  off  his  head-phones  and  throw 
them  through  the  radar  scope  .md  run  out 
screaming  and  wind  up  In  Bellevue.  He  must 
be  able  to  take  pressure  In  tremendous 
amounts  or  he  cannot  do  his  job  There  Is  no 
rule  or  law  or  directive  from  the  FAA,  which 
directs  how  many  planes  may  arrive  at  a 
given  point  at  a  given  time.  They  arrive 
spontaneously  because  they  chose  to  go 
there  It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  going 
to  be  such  a  rule  tomorrow.  At  any  time 
he  may  suddenly  be  hit  with  30  targets  he 
dldn  t  intend  to  have  and  his  responsibility 
is  to  get  them  down  because  we  know  from 
Isaac  Newton  that  every  airplane  that  takes 
off  is  going  to  come  down.  Our  hope  Is  that 
it  will  land  on  Its  rubber. 

The  reason  for  recruitment  being  .as  bad 
as  it  is  has  been  recently  demonstrated  by 
a  panic  program  to  get  more  controllers  in 
areas  where  they  are  dropping  like  flies; 
that  18  to  say.  far  more  than  half  or  those 
who  are  hired  for  one  reason  or  another  are 
not  satisfactory.  They  quit  because  they 
don't  like'  the  Job.  It  Is  not  .ittractlve  to 
them  or  tliey  are  not  qualified  and,  there- 
fore, forced  out. 

But  some  are  not  forced  out.  The  con- 
trollers upon  whom  your  lives  depend  and 
who  are  represented  here  tonight  not  only 
from  New  York  but  from  all  over  the  United 
States,  the  top  controllers  called  GS-12s  and 
some  13s.  the  ones  who  .issume  the  ultimate 
responsibility  of  the  minute-to-minute  ac- 
tion that  cannot  be  supervened  by  any  other 
authority,  who  being  administrators  are 
no  longer  quallfled  to  operate  what  we  have 
called  the  "Board.  '  will  tell  you  and  tell  you 
very  frankly  that  incompetent  help  is  being 
seated  beside  them,  and  that  although  now 
they  maintain  the  margin  of  safety,  tomor- 
row that  incompetent  help  will  be  taking 
over  and  that's  not  good  enough. 

They  will  also  say  that  although  there 
can  be  no  excuse  for  giving  less  than  the 
best,  because  we  who  have  airplanes  have 
only  the  best  equipment  and  know  what's 
at  stake,  they  have  far  less  than  the  best 
and  they  have  equipment  which  Is  not  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  the  job  that 
they  have  to  do 

The  reason  that  they  don't  have  better 
equipment  Is  because  nobody  apparently  has 
had  the  impetus  to  make  .sure  that  they  get 
It.  It's  available,  tlie  manufacturers  know 
how  to  make  it:  what's  available  is  at  least 
three  times  .is  good  as  what  is  in  operation, 
'out  it  has  not  been  installed. 

Now.  Congress  is  like  any  other  body:  I 
assume  it  has  to  oil  the  wheel  that  squeaks 
the  loudest.  This  wheel  is  going  to  squeak. 
There  are  two  alternatives,  and  one  Is  to 
wait  until  the  trouble  is  so  serious  that 
a  crisis  has  been  invited  and  has  arrived. 
This  is  not  in  my  judgment  the  manner 
In  which  a  professional  organization  ought 
to  act.  They  have  the  same  duties  to  the 
moving  American  public  that  a  doctor  has 
to  medicine  and  patients  and  that  a  lawyer 
has  to  society.  They  should  forecast  trouble 
If  they  can  see  It;  If  they  do  .see  it.  they  will 
mention  it.  and  they  are  going  to  trj'  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Their  position  Is  also  this,  and  I  think 
justifiably  so.  and  I  throw  these  ideas  out 
because  we  very  mtich  want  to  hear  from 
anybody    who    disagrees   with    them. 

■We  cannot  do  very  much  without  a  firm 
liaison  between  the  professional  pilots,  pilots 
of  general  aviation,  the  people  who  make  the 
airplanes  that  plow  through  the  system  and 
they,  by  the  way.  are  far  superior — having 
In  mind  what  is  available — to  the  equipment 
on  the  ground  that  is  intended  to  prevent 
them  from  meeting  unexpectedly  at  altitudes 
unknown. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  have  been  to  Atlanta.  At  Atlanta  they 
have  a  system,  although  they  say  down 
there  they  would  like  to  see  it  Improved 
and  the  desire  for  improvement  Is  healthy. 
it  Is  so  far  beyond  what  a  pilot  coming  into 
New  York  has  for  his  Insurance  policy  that 
I   think   It   to  be  a   disgraceful  situation. 

A  common  IPR  room  Is  being  created  In 
New  York  where  all  of  the  Kennedy,  La- 
Guardla  and  Newark  approach  controls  will 
move  together  in  the  hope  that  they  can 
rescue  one  another  where  now  separation  of 
frequencies  might  prevent  communication 
m  time.  Unfortunately,  the  equipment  that 
will  be  Installed  In  that  room  Is  not  what 
Is  available.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is.  in  any 
Instance,  poorer  than  what  Is  now  operating. 

A  controller  must  look  at  a  scope  and  he 
must  view  a  number  of  targets.  They  all  look 
alike  unless  he  has  asked  one  to  identify 
himself,  at  least  all  within  his  area,  and  he 
must  remember,  simply  through  the  forcing 
of  will  and  memory,  to  imprint  momentarily 
the  identity,  the  altitude,  and  hopefully  the 
heading  and  perhaps  the  speed  of  every  un- 
known little  blip  that  makes  Its  way  across 
the  screen. 

To  watch  a  control  tower  and  ■to  accom- 
plish this  in  an  hour  of  peak  traffic  at  Ken- 
nedy Airport  where  there  are  circling  above 
50  airplanes  all  demanding  to  land,  asking  to 
be  put  in  sequence,  and  to  remember  every- 
thing that  he  sees  is  to  gain  new  respect  for 
the  capacity  of  the  human  mind,  but  there 
is  not  need  to  abuse  it  so  badly. 

The  controller  now  will  tell  you  that  at  40 
years  of  age  he  feels  he  is  on  a  sharp  down- 
grade and  that  his  career  or  his  useful  life 
has  just  about  run  its  course,  at  least  in 
the  highest  of  pressure  areas. 

In  Atlanta  as  one  watches  the  scope  a  little 
tag  follows  along  and  says.  "This  is  Ameri- 
can 243.  he  is  fl\'lng  at  2000  feet,  his  ground 
speed  is  340  knots."  and  his  heading  you  can 
figure  out.  And  the  mental  strain  that  is 
lifted  thereby  Is  fantastic. 

The  New  York  area  Is  perhaps  an  apt  ex- 
ample because  it  is  the  closest  to  great 
difficulty. 

There  are  2500  movements  on  the  average 
day  from  three  major  New  York  airports  and 
you  know  what  they  are. 

The  :Urspace  that  Is  available  to  handle 
each  of  them  has  become  minimal. 

To  the  northeast,  to  the  north,  the  north- 
west, the  west,  south  and  southwest,  all  the 
air  is  gone.  Politicians  have  spent  much  time 
arguing  about  where  they  should  put  another 
major  jet  p>ort.  None  of  them  have  bothered 
to  contact  the  controllers  who  would  be  told 
that  they  would  have  to  operate  that  jet 
port. 

The  controllers  have  decided  that  it  is  their 
responsibility  to  give  advice  and  strong  rec- 
ommendations in  this  area,  and  if  there  is 
going  to  be  another  jet  port,  and  there  isn't 
time  to  bitild  one  any  more  because  the  con- 
trollers will  not  accept  the  annual  increase 
in  traffic  at  its  present  rate  for  in  so  doing 
they  cannot  guara:itee  the  safety  of  those 
who  enter  the  system,  they  have  taken  a  very 
firm  position  tliat  they  will  not  tolerate  any 
increases  which  represent  a  hazard. 

A  corollary  to  that  is  that  either  the  traf- 
fic will  halt — and  I  don't  believe  that  any 
more  than  you  do.  If  only  10  to  15  per  cent 
of  the  American  public  has  flown,  the  gen- 
eration coming  along  is  going  to  kick  that 
up  to  90.  Air  traffic  will  Increase,  not  de- 
crease. But  It  cannot  Increase  here  this  way 
any  more.  It  would  take  a  number  of  years 
to  ptit  up  a  major  new  port,  there  isn't  time 
to  do  that.  It  is  time  to  open  another  one. 
and  I  use  this  only  as  an  example,  because 
this  Is  not  a  New  York  club,  it  is  involved 
with  air  traffic  throughout  the  country  and 
will  become  more  and  more  involved  in  the 
months  to  come.  I  fully  expect  that  within  a 
very  few  months  it  will  be  the  most  solid 
and  unified  voice  of  Air  Traffic  Control  that 
the  United  States  has  ever  seen. 
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You  can't  put  an  airport  in  a  place  where 
you  don't  have  air  through  which  to  fly  air- 
planes to  get  in  and  out. 

If  New  York  has  to  have  another  one  ,ir 
the  moment,  there  Is  one  that  Is  built  that 
could  handle  all  of  the  overseas  traffic  and 
alleviate  rather  simply  the  load  that  ;s 
placed  on  Kennedy  and  the  other  major 
terminals  and  it  Is  sitting  on  the  end  of 
Long    Island. 

If  somebody  proposed  to  build  another 
one  without  asking  the  Controllers  whether 
or  not  it  is  feasible  to  use  it.  they  may  ije 
wasting  a  lot  of  money.  By  the  same  token 
probably  because  nobody  ever  thought  < ' 
it.  nobody  ever  came  to  a  Controllers'  groin 
and  said:  "Is  this  practical  with  18  r^inwavs 
going  in  different  directions",  how  would  yci; 
try  to  solve  this  problem? 

Well,  after  you  tried  to  get  a  90-knot  air- 
plane out  in  front  far  enough  of  a  707 
when  you  can  point  them  both  towards  the 
outer  marker,  and  not  have  one  overrun  th" 
other  and  rule  out  the  calculations  and  op- 
jxirtunities  for  mistakes  involved,  you  begii. 
to  figure  out  that  It  will  be  nice  to  have  tw- 
runways,  one  for  90  knots  and  one  for  ihci 
and  those  two  will  handle  anything  that  : 
built  In  the  United  States  or  imported  inrr. 
it  today:  but  nobody  has  asked,  and  from 
now  on  they  will  not  have  to  ask.  we  wC. 
see  that  they  are  informed. 

The  Air  Traffic  Controllers  feel,  and  agai:: 
I  think  Jvistifiably  so.  that  in  order  to  ce* 
the  best  men  they  must  elevate  their  stand- 
ards entirely.  I  do  not  mean  by  small  incre- 
ments such  as  unions  visualize  when  thev 
seek  improvements  in  fringe  benefits  or  in- 
come. I  mean  with  one  solid  jump.  They  d -. 
not  feel,  and  I  do  not  feel  as  an  attorney, 
that  they  can  do  this  within  the  agencv. 
They  will  in  the  near  future  approach  Con- 
gress. They  will  :isk  for  a  new  law.  It  wi:. 
create  a  new  Air  Traffic  Controller^althoui,'h 
a  grandfather  clause  certainly  must  cover 
those  who  are  now  In  the  business,  becau.se 
if  they  were  all  to  walk  out.  the  United 
States  would  be  closed  for  business. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Air  Traffic  Con- 
troller in  the  future  shotild  go  to  a  colleee 
where  air  traffic  control  Is  taught.  It  is  .i 
complex  business  and  the  one  that  can  be 
learned  in  part  in  the  classroom. 

The  Air  Traffic  Controller  should  be  ■ 
pilot.  He  Is  now  reaching  right  Into  the  cock- 
pit, dictating  headings,  speed,  altitude  and 
coming  up  with  lost  airplanes  from  time  to 
time.  The  only  hope  to  get  that  airplane  on 
the  ground  is  that  he  can  through  his  radio 
transmission  dictate  the  moment  by  moment 
^movement  of  the  controls  and  get  back  from 
the  pilot,  panicked  though  he  may  be. 
enough  information  from  the  instrument 
panel  to  find  out  where  he  is  and  put  him 
on  the  ground.  That  is  the  responsibility  the 
Controllers  are  anxious  to  accept.  At  the 
moment,  their  opportunity  to  do  so  Is  sharply 
limited. 

They  feel,  and  I  think  the  pilots  feel,  be- 
cause I  have  talked  with  many  of  them,  that 
hours  that  controllers  spend  in  the  cockpit 
cannot  help  but  make  them  better  qualified 
to  do  the  jobs  that  they  have  to  do,  and 
more  important,  to  make  the  decisions  they 
must  make  in  which  the  pilot  cannot  partici- 
pate. 

■We  all  know  that  when  holding  at  6.000 
feet  over  Colt's  neck  In  the  soup  we  haven't 
got  the  slightest  power  as  pilots  to  avoid 
a  collision  with  anything,  but  the  controller 
has,  ajid  he  is  the  one  who  sees  that  collision 
is  avoided,  and  if  it  Is  not  done  and  we  are 
at  our  final  altitude,  the  responsibility  must 
be  his.  and  fault.  If  there  is  failure.  It  Is 
possible  for  an  -Air  Traffic  Controller  to  fly 
today,  if  he  wants  to  give  three  weeks  notice 
to  go  through  a  long  batch  of  red  tape,  use 
his  trip  for  a  legitimate  purpose  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  some  bureaucrat  and  not  take  too 
many  each  year. 

An  Air  "Traffic  Controller  ought,  with  the 
consent   of   the  airline   or   other   airplanes 
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,horo  is         Tt  nerhans  would  be  unfair  to  say,  because 
,     ^      >,  tH»r  it  he  a  Biz  let   a  corporate      communication  must  be  kept  oPf"^^^"^, '^     .,  ^ould  be  misinterpreted  by  the  public  and 

SiSia~.=  iESHif£rE»t  ~E^"35H3H 
TE^^r^BC  HrHi^^'3.p^g  gr^HHr^Sii 

Quite  to  ^he^5°""^   •■  '',,''2   o?   3   in^he      extend  it  to  everybody  that  we  have  invited     y;  ^^  "^  ^^^^^^  ^  ,^^  emergency;  and  we  should 

«mUng?:>Tl.st\r;!^o^h\^trVane^l.ottalk-      -.  -ight.  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^,  ,^     Z^l    tL   emergencies   and    handle    them 

ing  to  the  --.roners  abou^^^ings    hat^may      ^  Je^--^^,,„„  ■,,,,^,,  correctly   reported,     we  1  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^„^^  ^^^ 

be  trivial,  but  at  least  ^"  *"°^;'^'  "  ""^,,,5  ^e-      It  would  be  possible-  do  not  think  that  this      ^J^     Airlines  and  Trans  World  met  un- 
other  the  tremendous  respect  that  runs  ,^j,i    ,   j,   „ot  viewed   or   ^'"'^erstood--  t     E^^t^rn  Am  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

tweenthem.  „,„  „,Hlne  that  objected      would    be    possible    to    bring   ='    "^'"^'^"^"^^^     ume  and  the  usual  result  occurred  TWA  lost 

'  ''^"i:rZ  e?tra  175  po   nds  m  a  50-ton      pressure  to  accomplish  these  ends  In  panicky        '"^^^"^       ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ,,^,  '''W'^''T 

anywhere  any  time  that  is  feasible  for  tlaose      ^>^^f  ^^^^^^^^   .^at  I   would   not  choose  to 
Who   would    carry    them    to    P^rm"    '^    ^^at      1   am 
thev  should  log  those  hours  and  that  they 
should    have   a    minimum   standard   so   that 
lust  like  pilots  they  must  spend  some  time 

n'  order  to  know  the  difference  between  a 
Kvro  horizon  and  a  manifold  pressure  gaiige. 
This  information  is  useful  to  them  when 
Lhev  ask  one  airliner  to  slow  down  or  a  small 
plane  to  speed  up  and  maintain   16°  knoUs^ 

t  decision   critical   to  the  entire  pattern  on 


I   am 

represent  them  . 

one  MOW  down  in  the  New  York  area,  ami 
a  slow  down  is  defined  as  following  FAA  regu- 
lations with  the  i^paclng  required  by  those 
regulations,  would  cut  the  traffic  in  the  New 
York  area  down  to  60  per  cent  of  its  level. 

It  h^s  been  done  by  renegade  movements^ 
by  discontented  controllers  in  Los  Angeles,  in 
Chicago  and  in  New  York  and  Us  effects  are 

msastfous.  and  that  Is  not  ^^y^^^^'^l'ler 
a    demonstration    much    as    Martin    Luther 


the  radarscope  and  of  great  moment  to  the  ^^^^,,^,,,,,,^,, 

pilot  who  stalls  out  at  159.  „„.    thpv  King's  march  into  Washington  with  many  ot 

'    Now.  by  raising  these  qualiflcatlons.  they  f^^^    ^j,,  ^.j^^  ^^e  dissatisfied.  It  i-s  not  the 

■e  going  to  have  to  raise  the  attraction  to  the  P«°!    .  ,^^^  „„„„. 


are  going 

become  a  controller. 

Most  of  them  are.  of  course,  dedicated  men 
and  thev  .sav.  'Yes,  you  know  things  aren  t 
too  good',  but  I  wouldn't  be  happy  if  I  weren  t 
controlling  alrcr.ift."  ,,.,<„ 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  not  simply  to  in- 
crease personal  status  but  an  observation 
that  things  ;.re  getting  very,  very  tight, 

I  ';uppose  because  of  the  initial  accelera- 
tion   of    the    kickoff    of    this    Organization 


method  of  this  group. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  they  hav_e  niade  it 
very  clear  among  them.  «nd  I  think  at 
'heir  position  cannot  be  attacked,  that  tliey 
are  the  ones  who  will  report;  this  is  enough, 
t  his  Is  as  far  as  we  can  co. 

''n^New  York  Is  to  continue  to  «P"mL  or 
Chicago,    somebody    will    put     ».^e    three 
dimensional   radar  that  Is  available.  Some 
bo^v  win  furnish  good  and  alert  vo^ng  men 


[•essiuuy;    u""  i^..ov.»....   —  „„_ 

area,   fortunately,   and    unfortunately   some 
people  did  not  get  out  of  It.  ^  ,  ^„ 

One  of  the  airplanes  apparently,  and  I  do 
not  attempt  to  evaluate  the  accident  report 
which  IS  on  file,  was  not  at  the  right  ^Itltude^ 
■  md  it  is  possible  to  say  that  no  conUoUer 
can  be  held  responsible  for  that  ^^Jong-^^B 
the  tipe  shows  that  he  achieved  with  his  In- 
structions the  desired  sep.iratlon.  But  Is  this 
reallv  the  answer?  I  think  it  is  not 

The  controller  relies  today  exclusively  on 
what  the  pilot  tells  him  as  to  Its  altitude 
and  then  he  must  remember  It  and  when  he 
sees  two  targets  cross,  he  must  rely  on  his 
memory  that  they  are  separated  vertically, 
although  not  horizontally. 

We  have  had  pilots,  and  we  know  about 
it  reporting  10.000  feet  off  their  attitude  by 
misreading  altimeters.  The  controller  usually 
is  helpless  to  disagree  with  that  or  check 
the  error,  but  If  our  controller  back  during 
that  accident  had  had  the  equipment  that 
he  could  now  have,  if  somebody  had  put  It  n 
he  would  have  seen,  no  matter  what  the  pilot 
thought  he  heard,   that  t..,  airplanes  both 


las  been  at  the  major  ^"^^^^l^.^^  ^n  not  go  otherwlse-because 

facilities   we    T.ave   so   far   seen,   being   New  PPp^^^,  control  has  something  to  offer^ 

York.  Washington.  Chicago.  Miamu  Minne-  Air^                 moment,  everybody  in  New  York 

apolls.  LOS  Angeles  and  last  night  Cleveland  As  ot  _^n           ^^^^  ^^^^^    ^.^^^^  ^^^  „^j^^ 

running  85  per  cent.  i.s  a  strong  endorsemeiit  Is  on                          ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^ 

-        "^        ■            -•  by  the  initial  group  to  °"    °"„  ,''v,„r^    ^„c\  if  I  did  nothing  else 


that  the  ideas  advanced  by  the  initial  group 
which  caused  the  formation  of  this  Orga- 
nization ..re  attractive  to  all  and  they  are 
behind  it  and  they  will  stay  behind  it. 

Our  desire  to  cooperate  with  everybody  in 
ihe  industry  is  perfectly  sincere.  There  have 
been  rumors  I  know,  because  I  have  gotten 


CUOS lS»uii.ii   niiuvv.. —  " 

sarv  I  realize  that  the  War  In  Vietnam  Is  im- 
Iforlant  and  that  we  must  contribute 
.substantial  funds  for  It.  but  as  long  as  the 
people  who  run  the  country  are  among  the 
10  per  cent  who  fly.  and  so  long  as  Amer  can 
citizens  are  given  some  sort  of  '''f  "'•'»"f;/^^^* 
when  thev  enter  an  airplane  and  feel  it  leave 
the  runw'av  they  know  it  will  get  back  down 
safely  thefe  is  no  excuse  whatsoever  for  going 
second   best   in    the   business   of   air   traffic 

The  equipment  now  used  Is  second  best. 
The  controllers  coming  In  to  replace  the  ones 
Who  have  formed  this  Organization  are  sec- 
ond best,  and  that  is  the  way  we  are  pointed 
at  the  moment.  If  any  of  you  should  see  n 
the   future   that   the   Controllers  have  said 


^^•llLramon^rand  if  I  clld  nothing  else 
I  suppose  that  would  be  a  months  work. 

Bxn  we  do  not  know  because  no  one  has 

ever  run  an  intelligent  and  well-documented 

nsvchological  studv  of  whether  or  not  there 

--        •  ..»„      rfnsrfetv  limit  as  to  the  work  of  controllers 

..... ors  I  know,  because  I  have  gotten      '^  \^^/^"j^>      j^^  efficiency  begins  to  give  '^ay 

them  in  the  feed-back-and  it  is  fortunate  at  ^J^^^/^^^^  ^  48.i,our  week  is  leas  ble 
thank  goodness,  that  I  have  an  investigative  ;^°^'*"^^"i^°_,  1^  1;,  not  We  will  accomplish 
Bureau-that  this  is  a  Teamster  front,  that  ^^^  Pf'^^^,P^  „„  our  own  and  we  will  pay  for 
it  is  an  attempt  by  Castro  to  take  over  the      ^^'^j^J^^^^^^  .^.^  ^.^n  rely  on  it. 

United  States,  and  they  are  ^he  things  tiiat         -  ^^  ^^^  ^j^j^^g  ^j,at  we  will      ^^   ^^^^^^   ti,at   tne   l.oi.uo..c.»  "-;■.-;"- 

business  men  after   too  many   Martinis  are  ines  congress  when  we  ask   for  a     -  ,^   ^^   authorities   but   also   publicly, 

apt  to  listen  to  with  an  attentive  ear  when     ^epon  J^  tn  s        ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^      ,^^ 

thev  should  be  laughing;  but  it  is  no  more      ^^^fP'^^^^^^inaum  in  aircraft  Instruc-      ^        per  hour  period",  you  will  know  that  at 
than  we  have  said  it  is :  Air  Traffic  Con  roll-        J^^^l^J',^,,"'^^,  Know  It  well,  efst  the  message  was  laid  down  this  evening 

ers.  and  only  Air  Traffic  Ontrollers.  I  don  t      ^lons  and  >ou  P  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^j  ^^^  b      „  effort 

mean  the  supervisors  who  check  them  in  .nnd  Some  P^°P^^  ';^^^^!^^,    ^^g  people  can  fly      to  demonstrate.  It  is  an  undesirable  result 

out,  I  don't  mean  the  people  who    earn  the      P3^«/-^i^J^>  ,f  J^^^  ,ome  people  can  fly  707s.      for  evervbody.  It  is  not  in  some  areas  very 
business  some  day.  but  this  organization  is      ^^^^^J;^^^t^\'^i,;','^^e  dav  we  will  have  people 
the  voice  of  the  men  who  do  the  controlling     ^'^^^""^P^^'^. -.^e  SST  'but  at  a  given  level 
and  for  them  there  is  no  substitute.  Tome  d1  lots  drop  off.  not  because  they  don't 

Now.  we  know  that  there  are  problems  and     some_  Pt^^^^^^  t^^^^  because  they  don't  know 

what  the  controls  look  like  and  feel  like,  but 
because  they  can  no  longer  keep  t'P  ^^■lth  the 
airplane.  It  moves  too  fast  and  their  ability 
to  think,  reason  and  decide  begins  to  fall  be- 
hind the  movement  of  the  machine. 

We  see  it  happen  all  the  time  trying  to 
transition  people  from  light  aircraft  Into  a 
Lear  jet.  as  I  have  to  do. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  being  "with"  an 
airplane. 

\uu  are  ahead  of  it  or  you  are  behind  it, 
and  when  vou  are  behind  it.  the  only  com- 
munlcatiori  that  will  be  useful  will  be  with 


controversies  which  arise  between  the  views 
of  the  professional  pilots  who  know  that  only 
so  manv  movements  can  be  tolerated  in  a 
day  in  a  given  airport,  and  feel  that  those 
movements  should  be  dedicated  to  the  air- 
plane that  moves  the  most  people  at  one 
time— and  the  representatives  of  general  avi- 
ation who  feel  that  there  should  be  main- 
tain unfettered  the  rights  of  a  citizen  to 
take  his  own  plane  and  land  at  any 'airport 
that  he  needs  to  go  to  for  business  or  other- 
wise: and  certainlv  right  in  the  middle  of  this 
controversy  sits  the  Controller.  They  have 
said  to  me.  "If  vou  give  me  the  concrete  and 


concrete   and   the  equipment.  The  lines  of     rector. 


It  is  "the  responsibility  and  the  duty  of 
every  controller  to  stop  before  we  have  gone 
too  far  and  he  ■will  do  so. 

If  someone  directs  him  to  accept  five  more 
airplanes  per  hour  than  he  says  he  can 
handle  and  that  Is  his  decision  alone.  Just  as 
the  pilot  holds  the  decision  as  to  what  speed 
he  win  use  over  the  fence  or  on  climb  out. 
then  the  name  of  the  man  will  be  properly 
emblazoned,  and  whether  or  not  the  order 
is  followed  if  a  crash  occurs,  that  name  wiu 
ije  reported  infamously  in  history. 

I  rather  think  that  however  powerful 
superior  representatives  of  agencies  or  other 
areas  from  whence  directives  come  may  be. 
it  is  unllkelv  that  that  order  will  ever  be 
given,  whether  or  not  it  may  be  obeyed. 

We  hope  verv  much  because  being  good 
fellows  and  r»allstlc  Americans,  we  win.  of 
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course,  reopen  the  bar  Immediately  after 
this  short  meeting  Is  over,  that  we  hear  from 
everybody  that  is  Interested  In  air  traffic  con- 
trol and  I  Icnow  that  you  would  not  be  here 
unless  you  were. 

We  will  make  available  to  all  of  you  the 
first  issue  without  even  your  having  to  ask 
for  the  copy  of  our  Journal.  We  hope,  and  It 
must  go  to  press  within  thirty  days,  because 
it  is  the  vehicle  by  means  of  which  we  will 
initially  inform  all  of  these  people  in  out- 
lying areas  that  we  cannot  directly  visit 
what  this  organization  is,  what  its  alms  are 
and  what  Its  limits  are  and  the  nature  of  Its 
professional  level. 

We  hope  that  you  will  look  through  it.  and 
we  also  hope  to  have  by  then  the  ideas  of 
the  aviation  indu.stry,  the  professional  pilots, 
the  general  aviation,  the  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation. Indeed  everyone  who  has  any  con- 
cern with  this,  and  especially  those  in  the 
Congress  who  must  shoulder  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility of  deciding  what  will  be  done  to 
remedy  a  situation  that  is  In  trouble  now. 

At  any  time  I  hope  that  any  of  you  will  ask 
for  meetings,  discussions — we  can  dig  com- 
mittees out  of  the  Air  Traffic  Controllers  that 
you  never  heard  of  As  I  said,  they  are  resil- 
ient, they  have  shown  me — because  they  have 
exhausted  me  in  the  process — working  twen- 
ty-eight hours' a' day,  that  rneans  that  they 
are  sleeping  coming  up  with  an  idea.  But  this 
Is  an  immediate  thing;  it  isn't  .m  idea  for  a 
future  great  society  of  .Air  Traffic  Controllers, 
it  is  intended  to  be  a  steam-roller  and  will 
remedy  a  situation  that  threatens  to  crop  up 
faster  than  it  can  be  handled.  To  the  extent 
that  their  responsibility  is  involved,  they 
have  assumed  it  and  they  will  implement  it. 
if  I  may  borrow  a  term  that  I  hate  from  Gov- 
ermental  Memoranda:  They  need  your  help 
in  doing  so  just  as  you  need  theirs. 

When  the  time  comes  to  put  a  bill  into  the 
Congress  we  will  ftirmsh  evidence  describing 
the  form  of  testimony  that  I  have  told  you 
tonight.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  most  of  you 
who  are  professionally  involved  in  aviation 
from  any  avenue  are  in  agreement,  because 
somebody  is  going  to  call  upon  you  to  sup- 
port or  contradict  that  testimony 

There  isn't  a  man  here  who  doesn  t  owe  his 
life  at  one  time  or  another  to  an  Air  Traffic 
Controller,  and  we  hope  when  the  time  comes 
you  will  remember  t.Tat  fact  and  not  let  them 
down. 

The  best  assurance  you  have  in  addition 
to  the  superiority  of  your  machinery  and  the 
skills  upon  which  you  rely  is  the  direction 
which  you  receive  at  a  time  when  your  vision 
is  limited  to  about  three  feet:  that  Is  the  dis- 
tance between  the  pilot  and  the  instrument 
panel. 

We  want  to  thank  you  all  very  much  for 
coming. 


PFC.    JEFFREY    SEGAL,    U.S.    ARMY, 
KILLED  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  4,  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  sad  duty  to  repoit  that  one  of 
my  constituents.  Pic.  Jeffrey  B.  Segal, 
U.S.  Army,  of  Carmel,  N.Y.,  died  last 
month  in  Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  coui'age  of  this 
young  man  and  to  honor  his  memory  by 
inserting  herewith,  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record,  the  following  article  from  the 
White  Plains,  N.Y.,  Reporter  Dispatch. 
May  3L  1968: 
Pfc.  Jeffrey  Seg.\l  Is  Killed  in  Vietn.im 

C.^RMEL. — A  Carmel  High  School  senior, 
Mrs.  Theresa  A.  Segal,  53  Glenelda  Ave  ,  has 
been    notified    by    the    Department    of    the 
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Army  that  the  soldier  she  married  last  No- 
vember was  killed  in  action  in  Vietnam  on 
May  21 

While  attending  school  in  Carmel  the  18- 
year-old  girl  has  been  residing  with  her 
mother.  Mrs.  Ralph  Balzano. 

Pfc.  Jeffrey  B.  Segal.  20,  Co.  "C."  1st  Bn. 
6th  Inf.,  America!  Division,  fell  before  ene- 
my machine  gtin  fire  during  action  m  the 
Central  area  of  the  Vietnamese  Republic 
according  to  the  Army  authorities.  Notifica- 
tion to  the  widow,  and  to  the  soldier's 
mother.  Mrs.  William  J.  Murphy,  a  summer 
resident  at  Lake  Carmel  was  made  Saturday 
evening  by  Capt  Richard  Clarke  of  the  U.S 
Army  Garrison  at  West  Point. 

The  soldler'.s  military  records  indicate  he 
graduated  from  DeWltt  Clinton  High  School 
In  New  York,  that  he  was  inducted  into  the 
service  from  New  York  City  and  that  his 
father  is  deceased. 

Pending  arrival  of  the  soldier's  remains 
in  this  country,  members  of  the  family  are 
planning  funeral  services  in  the  city;  a  me- 
morial .service  at  St.  James  the  Apostle  R.C. 
Church  In  Carmel  with  interment  at  St. 
Lawrence    O'Toole    Cemeterv    in    Brewster. 


June 


4,  19fJ8 


NATURAL  GAS   PIPELINE  SAFETY 
BILL 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  VIGORITO 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  VIGORITO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  lo  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  event  which — if  it  was 
not  so  trr.gedy  laden — would  be  comical. 
As  it  stands,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  great- 
est irony,  especially  as  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  shortly  be  consid- 
ering a  weakened  and  watered -down 
version  of  the  natural  gas  pipeline  safe- 
ty bill. 

Last  weekend  I  was  shocked  to  pick 
up  the  newspapers  and  read  that  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Gas  Association,  the  Equitable 
Gas  Co.  of  Pittsburgh  received  an  indus- 
tiT  safety  award  only  a  few  months  aft- 
er five  of  its  employees  were  killed  in  a 
natural  gas  explosion  and  .shortly  after 
it  was  named  as  a  defendant  in  a  SI. 5 
million  suit  arising  from  another  fatal 
gas  explosion  last  November. 

This  award  to  the  Equitable  Gas  Co. 
for  '"achieving  an  outstanding  on-the- 
job  safety  record"  shows  that  the  nat- 
ui-al  gas  industry  does  not  know  what 
constitutes  safety  and  that  it  feels  that 
deaths,  in  small  numbers,  are  an  ac- 
ceptable byproduct  of  their  industry. 

It  is  certainly  ironic  after  five  members 
of  an  Equitable  Gas  crew  were  fatally 
injured  in  a  January  1968  blast  at  In- 
gram, a  Pittsburgh  suburb,  and  after  the 
loss  of  life  in  another  explosion  in  Wash- 
ington County  last  November,  that  the 
company  could  be  praised  by  the  Penn- 
.sylvai:iia  Gas  Association  for  being  one 
of  the  six  safest  natural  gas  companies 
in  the  State. 

If  this  is  considered  to  be  a  safety- 
conscious  company  by  the  gas  industry 
then  the  industry  is  admitting  it  has  a 
very  poor  concept  of  what  the  word 
means.  This  points  out  why  the  House  of 
Representatives  must  not  buckle  under 
to  the  strong  and  subtle  industry  lobby 
which  has  succeeded  in  diluting  the  nat- 
ural gas  pipeline  safety  bill  in  the  House. 


We  must  band  together  and  make  every 
effort  to  strengthen  it  by  amendments 
on  the  floor. 

The  original  pipeline  safety  bill  as 
pa.s.sed  by  the  Senate  was  an  excellent 
piece  of  legislation.  It  had  the  approval 
of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Tran.s- 
portation.  and  Miss  Betty  Furness  the 
President's  adviser  on  consumer  prob- 
lems. The  bill  as  reported  out  by  the 
House  committee  was  so  weakened  by  the 
natural  gas  industry  special  interest  lob- 
byists that  it  no  longer  has  the  approval 
of  the  administration. 

I  hope  all  my  colleagues  will  band  to- 
gether when  the  bill  does  come  up  so 
that  we  can  strengthen  and  return  it  to 
its  original  respectable  form. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA  SCOTTISH 
HIGHLANDERS 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
University  of  Iowa  Scottish  Highlanders 
have  long  been  a  part  of  the  campus 
scene  at  Io\^a  City.  They  have  performed 
before  thousands  of  people  at  football 
games,  on  trips  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

Recently  they  centered  the  competi- 
tion at  the  Kansas  Highland  Festival 
and  did  very  well. 

The  student  new.spaper  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  the  Daily  lowan.  tells  about 
the  Highlanders'  accomplishments  at 
Kansas  City: 

Highlanders  March  Away  With  Honors  .^t 
Festival 

The  University  Scottish  Highlanders 
marched  away  with  a  number  of  honors  at 
the  Kansas  City  Highland  Festival,  it  was  an- 
nounced Tuesday  by  Al  Mclvor.  director  of 
the  all-girl  bagpipe  band. 

Forty-two  members  of  the  band  competed 
in  the  Highland  Games  held  May  18  and  19 
in  Kansas  City.  Pipe  bands  from  throughout 
the  U.S.  and  Canada  and  more  than  10.000 
spectators  attended  the  event. 

Honors  went  to  Barbara  Brewer.  Ai.  Cla- 
rinda.  who  placed  first  in  drum  major  com- 
petition, and  Bonnie  Luzius.  A3.  Fairview 
Park.  Ohio,  who  received  a  first,  a  second  and 
two  third  places  in  dancing  competition.  Miss 
Luzius  competed  with  a  sprained  ankle. 

The  group  also  fielded  an  eight-member 
minature  band  which  received  a  rank  of  7 
out  of  10  competing  units.  Mclvor  said.  Tliis 
was  the  first  time  the  coeds  had  ever  marched 
in  miniature  band  form. 

The  Highlanders  were  the  only  girls  to 
enter  competition.  Miss  Brewer,  who  has  led 
the  group  for  four  years,  found  her  recep- 
tion In  the  drum  major  competition  rather 
cool.  "I  was  the  only  girl  in  the  seven  con- 
testants." she  remarked,  adding  that  "one 
man  asked  me  if  I  was  really  going  through 
with  it  and  another  told  me  that  if  I  was 
really  going  to  compete  I  better  'strengthen 
my  bloody  bonnet'. 

"The  men  were  all  very  military-like,"  she 
recalls,  "ana  didn't  even  smile.  They  put  me 
in  the  middle  of  the  line  so  the  Judges 
couldn't  see  me."  But  Miss  Brewer  had  the 
last  laugh. 

Members  of  the  miniature  band  v,-ere 
pipers  Cynthia  MacLaren.  A2.  Hickman.  Ky.; 
Cynthia  Waddell,  Al,  Marysville,  Mich.;  Terry 
Seaton,  A3.  Seaton.  111.;  Margo  Lawson,  A2, 
Raleigh,  N.C.;  and  Pam  Klocksiem,  A4,  Rock- 
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well  City.  The  two  snare  drummers  were 
Marcia  Nice.  A3.  Sterling.  Ill,  and  Mary  Mur- 
phy. Al.  Ida  Grove,  Karen  Rummells.  A3. 
West  Branch  was  bass  drummer. 

The  Kansas  City  Highland  Games  were 
sponsored  by  the  St.  Andrew  Society,  an 
international  Scottish  organization 


COURTS  OF  CHANGE  AND 
REVOLUTION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rulings 
of  the  Federal  courts  in  recent  weeks 
would  indicate  not  only  that  the  judges 
can  not  read  the  law  or  Constitution  but 
that  they  do  not  even  know  what  they 
are  doing— a  theoretical  jurispinidence 
without  any  direction. 

Who  ever  heard  of  judges  .striking 
down  "freedom  of  choice"  because  .some- 
one failed  to  exercise  his  freedom?  Can 
freedom  be  made  mandatory  and  still  be 
freedom'.'  Sounds  like  Castro's  voluntary 
slave  labor  cane  cutters. 

Landlords  lose  control  of  their  own 
property  if  an  eviction  is  charged  as  re- 
taliatory. 

And  State  courts  must  tax  their  people 
with  the  additional  expense  of  jury  trials 
in  misdemeanor  cases  if.  as  the  judges 
feel,  "a  possible  penalty  is  a  serious 
crime?" 

What  constitutional  laws  or  concepts 
could  have  expelled  this  imagination. 

But  Mr.  Warren  and  his  ivory-tower 
circle — possibly  oblivious  to  the  crime 
and  revolution  about  us — take  no  action 
for  law  and  order  to  retain  sanity. 

We  can  but  deduce  they  know  what 
they  are  doing  and  desire  more  violence 
and  chaos  in  our  land. 

If  the  tenants  have  a  free  hand  against 
retaliatory  landlords — then  free  people 
must  react  against  retaliatory  judges. 

And  now  the  murdered  victim  is  to  be 
refused  a  fair  trial  by  the  State,  being 
forced  to  accept  objectors  to  the  death 
penalty  on  the  jury.  The  law  is  being 
eroded  backward  to  where  the  individual 
need  mete  out  justice  or  justice  is  denied. 
How  much  longer  do  they  think  the 
American  public  will  allow  unelected 
judges  to  free  the  guilty  and  punish  the 
innocent — judges  in  solemn  black  robes 
executing  civilization. 

I  include  news  articles  from  the  Eve- 
ning Star  for  May  27  and  May  29.  1968, 
the  Times-Picayune  of  New  Orleans  for 
May  25,  and  the  Evening  Star  for  May  18 
and  19.  and  June  3.  1968,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  iD.C.i   Evening  Star, 

May  27,  19681 
Sltreme  Court  Curbs  Free-Choice  Schools 
The  Supreme  Court  held  today  that  so- 
called  •■freedom  of  choice"  school  plans  are 
inadequate  i.aethods  for  desegregation  where 
another  reasonably  available  means  will  ac- 
complish it  more  eifectively. 

Although  the  tribunal  ;-topped  .'ihort  of 
prohibiting  such  plans  altogether,  the  deci- 
sion set  out  a  new.  stepped-up  com.Tiand  for 
effective  public  school  desegregation  efforts 
in  Southern  states. 

"The  bv.rden  on  a  school  board  today  is  to 
come  forwarri  with  a  plan  that  promises 
realistically  to  work  and  promises  realistical- 
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ly  to  work  now,"  Justice  William  J.  Brennan 
Jr  said  In  the  unanimous  opinion. 

"Altliouah  the  general  experience  under 
■freedom  of  choice"  to  date  has  been  such 
as  to  indicate  its  ineffectiveness  as  a  tool  of 
desegregation,  there  may  well  be  Instances  In 
which  it  can  serve  as  an  effective  device," 
Brennan  said. 

■  On  the  other  hand."  he  said.  "If  there  are 
reasonaoly  available  other  ways,  such  for  il- 
lustration as  zoning,  promising  speedier  con- 
version to  a  unitary,  nonraclal  school  system, 
•freedom  of  choice'  must  be  held  unaccept- 
able." 

The  new^  school  desegregation  guideline, 
announced  14  years  after  the  high  court's 
historic  1954  school  decision,  was  set  forth  in 
a  packet  of  opinions  In  cases  from  New  Kent 
County.  Va.;  Gould,  Ark  ,  and  Jackson.  Tenn. 
In  New  Kent  County,  a  rural  area  in  east- 
ern Virginia,  one  of  the  only  two  schools  still 
is  all  Negro  The  other  has  519  white  pupils 
and  1 15  Necroes 

"In  other  words,  the  school  system  remains 
a  dual  system."  Brennan  said 

Brennan  said  school  officials  must  try  a 
more  effective  method. 

He  .said  that  drawing  a  line  across  a  coun- 
ty, assigning  pupils  on  one  side  of  the  comi- 
ty to  one  school  and  those  on  the  other  side 
of  the  county  to  the  other  facility,  would 
achieve  a  'unitary,  nonraclal  system  .  with 
a  minimum  of  administrative  dlfflculty." 

The  school  board's  obligation.  Brennan 
said,  is  to  formulate  a  new  plan  which  prom- 
ises realistically  "to  convert  promptly  to 
a  system  without  a  'white'  school  and  a  Ne- 
gro' school,  but  just  schools." 

In  Gould.  Ark  .  304  white  and  71  Negro  stu- 
dents attend  one  school  complex  under  a 
■freedom  of  choice"  plan  while  all  the  rest  of 
the  county's  Negro  students  attend  a  second, 
all  Negro  complex, 

Brennan.  in  this  decision,  also  called  for 
development  nf  some  other  plan,  such  as  a 
zoning  approach,  to  promptly  achieve  a  uni- 
tary, nonraclal  system. 

The  Jackson.  "Tenn,.  case  dealt  with  a  "free 
transfer"  school  plan  that  the  high  court 
held  operated  like  the  two  "freedom  of 
choice  "  plans  and  was  inadequate  as  a  de- 
segregation tool. 

Brennan  did  not  Indicate  what  degree  of 
integration  would  .satisfy  the  court's  new 
desegregation  requirement. 

In  the  New  Kent  County  and  Gould  rul- 
ings, however,  the  facts  of  the  cases  made  it 
clear  that  an  acceptable  plan  must  do  more 
than  move  a  comparatively  small  percentage 
of  Negro  students  to  a  formerly  all  white 
.school,  while  still  leaving  their  former  school 
all  Negro. 

The  approach  taken  by  the  justices  today 
is  substantially  what  they  were  asked  to  do 
two  months  :igo  by  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  NAACP  legal  defense  fund  during 
oral  arguments  In  the  three  cases. 

Both  groups  .stopped  short  of  condemning 
"freedom  of  choice"  plans  outright,  but  urged 
that  school  boards  be  placed  under  a  duty 
to  fashion  plans  that  would  effectively  bring 
about  an  end  to  racially  identifiable  schools. 

Today's  decisloii  will  require  a  reassess- 
ment in  many  Southern  localities  that  have 
included  •freedom  of  choice"  plans  to  Insure 
continued  federal  school  aid. 

The  court  announced  these  other  actions 
today: 

INDIANS 


The  right  of  Indians  to  avoid  state  game 
laws  under  old  treaty  provisions  was  upheld 
m  one  case,  while  in  another  the  court  de- 
clared that  state  conservation  laws  should 
apply  to  Indians  along  with  other  state 
citizens. 

In  the  first  case,  the  court  affirmed  6-2  a 
Court  of  Claims  decision  that  the  Menomi- 
due  for  the  loss  of  these  rights. 
nee  Tribe  m  Wisconsin  continues  to  have 
termination  of  an  1854  treaty.  The  court 
denied   the   Indians'   claims   they   said   were 
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In  the  other  case,  involving  two  other 
tribes.  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  wrote  a 
9-0  opinion  holding  that  the  Indians'  right 
to  fish  is  subject  to  Wisconsin  conservation 
laws  "reasonable  and  necessary  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  fishery." 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC*  Evening  Star. 

May  29,   19681 

Maddox  Lowers  Flag  in  Protest 

Atlanta. — Gov.  Lester  Maddox  draped  the 
U.S.  Constitution  In  black  and  lowered  flags 
to  half-staff  yesterday  to  protest  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court's  latest  school  desegregation 
ruling. 

•'This  is  another  attack  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  that  Is  bringing  violence,  death, 
communism  and  the  welfare  state  that  Is 
destroying  our  country."  Maddox  said  In  an 
irate  speech  In  front  of  a  flagpole  on  the 
lawn  of  the  state  capltol. 

The  Supreme  Court  on  Monday  curbed  the 
use  of  freedom-of-cholce  desegregation  plans 
that  are  widely  used  In  the  South. 

I  Prom  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Tlmes- 
Plcayune.  May  25,  1968 1 

.\Nv  Reason  Why  Attorney  General 
Cant  Avoid  Court  Tieup? 
The  U.S.  -Supreme  Court  last  Monday  re- 
manded to  Luui.siana  a  -simple  battery"  case- 
with  the  stipulation  that  it  must  be  tried 
bv  jurv  (lather  than  by  a  judge,  as  this  wasi 
because  an  offense  carrying  u  possible  pen- 
alty of  two  years  in  Jail  was  a  "serious  crime' 
and  not  a  "pettv  offense." 

Attorney  General  Jack  P,  F.  CJremllllon 
averred  that  the  decision  would  slow  the 
criminal  courts  of  the  state  "to  a  standstill." 
We  believe  he  is  largely  correct — unless 
prompt  legislative  action  is  taken  to  relieve 
the  condition.  .Some  of  the  work  of  the  courts 
would  continue  since  some  .small  percentage 
of  these  cases  provide  for  relative  small  pen- 
alties of  less  than  six  months  or  a  year.  Some 
few  defendants  who  have  the  option  of  a  jury 
trial  might  waive  it.  But  since  most  so- 
called  'misdemeanor"  cases  call  for  sentences 
with  maximums  of  a  year  or  more,  the  crim- 
inal courts  processes  certainly  would  be 
largely  paralyzed.  Obviously  that  would  be 
a  tragic  state  of  affairs,  especially  in  this  time 
of  an  upsurging  crime  incidence. 

But  we  believe  that  Attorney  General  Gre- 
million.  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, now  in  meeting,  can  avert  the  couru 
tie-up.  His  o.lice  would  have  to  work  with 
diligence  and  haste,  but  what  is  wrong  with 
these  in  an  emergency  situation'.' 

After  reading  the  lull  court  decision,  it 
strikes  us  that  the  fcllowlng  course  offers  a 
way  out: 

1.  Make  minor  revisions  in  about  50  sec- 
lions  of  the  cnminal  code  to  reduce  the  maxi- 
mum jail  sentences  for  misdemeanors  to  six 
months,  or  at  any  rate,  less  than  a  year. 

2.  Rewrite  the  five-man  jury  article  i  for 
felonies  not  necessarily  punishable  at  hard 
labor)  to  require  that  misdemeanor  cases 
where  the  penalty  is  more  than  six  months 
shall  be  tried  by"  such  a  jury.  (That  would 
seem  to  meet  requirements  in  the  few  types 
of  serious  misdemeanors  for  which  it  was 
desirable  to  retain  maximum  sentence  of 
more  than  the  six  months.) 

We  believe  the  attorney  general  should, 
after  studying  the  decision  text,  consider  the 
practicability  of  such  a  course  of  simple 
rewriting. 

The  t-ixpayers  should  not  be  called  on  to 
stand  the  expense  of  a  special  legislative 
session  to  adjust  the  criminal  code,  if  that 
can  be  done  by  prompt  action  now 

The  bills  should  be  presented  by  Tuesday 
rUght's  deadline,  for  introductions.  If  they 
cannot  be  presented  by  that  time,  they  can 
be  admitted  a  little  lat«r  with  the  consent 
of  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  house  of  the 
Legislature. 

Without  drawing  any  clear  border  between 


unlimited  hunting  and  fishing  rights  despite      serious  and  petty  crimes,  the  court  said  that 
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any  offense  subject  to  a  maximum  p>enalty 
of  two  years  in  Jail  was  a  Jury  case  under  the 
requirements  of  the  Constitution.  It  pre- 
scribed no  firm  guidelines  but  did  comment 
"that  there  appear  only  two  instances,  aside 
from  the  Louisiana  scheme,  in  which  the 
state  denies  jury  trial  for  a  crime  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  for  longer  than  six 
months."  It  added  that  the  federal  maximum 
for  nonjury  trial  Is  six  months.  The  court 
did  not  frown  on  the  use  of  the  flve-man 
Jury  as  Louisiana  uses  it.  though  it  did  men- 
tion that  only  two  states  employed  it. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 

May    18,    1968] 

Retaliatoby  Evictions  Illegal,  U  S.  Court  of 

Appeals   Says 

(By  William  Basham) 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  In  a  split  de- 
cision yesterday,  forbade  retaliatory  evic- 
tions of  tenants  who  report  housing  code 
violations. 

Sidestepping  constitutional  Issues,  the 
majority  held  that  the  tenant's  right  to 
complain  of  housing  violations  without  fear 
of  eviction  is  implied  in  the  District's  hous- 
ing codes  The  court  ordered  a  new  trial  for 
a  woman  who  was  not  allowed  to  try  to 
prove  in  a  lower  court  that  her  eviction 
stemmed  from  Tier  housing  complaints. 

The  opinion  a  major  decision  In  landlord- 
tenant  relations,  said  that  "while  the  land- 
lord may  evict  for  any  legal  reason  or  for  no 
reason  at  all,  he  is  not,  we  hold,  free  to 
evict  in  retaliation  for  his  tenant's  report 
of  housing  code  violations  to  the  authorities. 

"As  a  matter  of  statutory  construction 
and  for  reasons  of  public  policy,  such  un 
eviction  cannot  be  permitted." 

The  ruling  was  written  by  Judge  J.  Skelly 
Wright,  with  Judge  Carl  .\icGowan  concur- 
ring in  part.  Judge  John  A  Danaher  dis- 
sented 

DEClalON     HAILED  I 

Many  low-income  tenant^-  have  complained 
that  they  face  retallatorv  evictions  if  they 
report  housing  code  violations  to  the  Dis- 
trict government.  A  spokesman  for  the 
Neighborhood  Legal  Sen'ice  Project,  hailing 
the  decision,  said  tenants  evicted  after  com- 
plaining to  the  housing  office  can  now  press 
this  argument  In  court. 

The  case  decided  by  the  court  began  three 
years  ago  when  Mrs  Yvonne  Edwards  claimed 
that  her  lease  on  a  rented  home  at  770 
Irving  3t  NW  was  terminated  by  her  land- 
lord because  she  reported  housing  violations 
on  the  property  to  the  District's  Depart- 
ment of  Licenses  and  Inspections. 

In  the  lower  courts.  Mrs.  Edwards  was  not 
given  the  right  to  Introduce  evidence  To  try 
to  show  that  her  landlord,  Nathan  Habib, 
was  retaliating.  The  lower  courts  held  that 
under  the  housing  code,  Habib  did  not  have 
to  give  a  reason  for  eviction  under  the  30- 
day  rental  agreement. 

Her  attorney  Bri.^n  M  Olmstead  of  the 
Neighborhood  Leg.il  Services  Project,  argued 
that  retaliatory  evictions  violate  a  tenant's 
1st  Amendment  right  to  petition  his  govern- 
ment But  the  appeals  court  said  it  did  not 
have  to  address  itself  to  that  question. 

RIGHT    APPLIED 

The  appellate  court  wrote  that  Congress 
did  not  intend  the  right  to  petition  to  be 
stifled  when  it  approved  the  District's  hous- 
ing codes.  The  court  said  the  right  was  im- 
plied, and  ordered  a  new  trial  for  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  with 
Instructions  lo  permit  evidence  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  eviction  was  retaliatory. 

Wright  further  commented:  "In  light  of 
the  appalling  condition  and  shonage  of  hous- 
ing in  Washington,  the  expense  of  moving, 
the  Inequality  of  bargaining  power  between 
tenant  and  landlord  and  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic Importance  of  assuring  at  least  mini- 
mum standards  in  housing  conditions,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  retaliatory 
evictions  cannot  be  tolerated," 
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In  his  dissent.  Judge  Danaher  condemned 
practices  such  as  retaliatory  evictions,  but 
said  that  the  majority  went  too  far  in  out- 
lining the  court's  power  over  a  landlord's 
property. 

Danaher  said  that  if  legal  standards  bear- 
ing on  this  type  of  complaint  are  too  vague. 
Congress,  rather  than  the  courts,  should  pro- 
vide legislation  to  correct  the  problem. 

He  cited  a  message  to  Congress  last  March 
by  President  Johnson,  who  recommended  leg- 
islation "to  prevent  retaliatory  evictions  by 
landlords  in  the  District." 


June 
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I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Sunday  Star, 
May  19,  1968] 

ABA  To  Get  Plea  To  Back  High  Court 

The  American  Bar  Association's  Board  of 
Governors  will  be  asked  this  week  to  go  to 
bat  against  proposed  congressional  restric- 
tions on  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  21-man  executive  group  is  to  meet 
here  tomorrow,  the  day  before  the  Senate  is 
scheduled  to  vote  on  a  flve-part  section  of 
the  Johnson  administration's  crime  bill  that 
would  cut  into  the  courts  effort  to  extend 
constitutional  rights. 

Over  the  years  the  ABA  has  opposed  at- 
tempts to  limit  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  controversial  section,  chiefly  the 
work  of  Sens.  John  L.  McClellan.  D-Ark..  and 
Sam  J.  Ervin,  D-N.C  .  represents  the  most 
serious  effort  in  years  to  cut  down  the  court 
and  roll  back  its  decisions. 

Last  month,  ABA  President  Earl  Morris 
wrote  Senate  Democratic  leader  Mike  Mans- 
fleld  and  the  members  of  the  Judiciary  com- 
mittee that  the  council  of  the  ABA's  section 
on  criminal  law  had  decided  to  oppose  the 
proposed  amendments  and  to  ask  the  board 
of  governors  to  go  along. 

The  amendments,  in  the  main,  would  take 
away  the  Supreme  Court's  authority  to  upset 
confessions  accepted  as  valid  by  state  courts, 
abolish  federal  habeas  corpus  Jurisdiction 
over  local  criminal  convictions  and  reverse 
Supreme  Court  decisions  limiting  use  of  con- 
fessions and  police  lineup  Identiflcatlons. 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 

June  3,  19681 
Justices  Strike  Down  "Hanging  Jury"  Sys- 
tems— High  Court  Also  Gives  Some  Im- 
munity to  Teachers  Who  Criticize  Offi- 
cials 

(By  Dana  Bullen) 

The  Supreme  Coiu-t  ruled  today  that  the 
death  penalty  may  not  be  imposed  by  juries 
that  exclude  persons  possessing  general  ob- 
jections or  religious  scruples  against  capital 
punishment, 

"Whatever  else  might  be  said  of  capital 
punishment,  it  is  at  least  clear  that  its  im- 
position by  a  'hanging  Jury'  cannot  be 
squared  by  the  Constitution.  "  Justice  Potter 
Stewart  said  in  an  opinion  for  the  court. 

The  opinion  overturned  the  conviction  and 
death  penalty  of  a  man  convicted  in  the  1960 
slaying  of  a  Chicago,  111.  policeman.  Three 
justices  dissented. 

In  a  second  decision  on  a  separate  subject, 
the  court  held  today  that  teachers  in  public 
schools  have  a  limited  immunity  from  (31s- 
charge  for  making  public  statements  critical 
of  school  authorities  or  their  activities. 

This  ruling,  delivered  by  Justice  Thurg0(Xl 
Marshall,  overturned  an  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  decision  upholding  the  dismissal  of  a 
Lockport,  111.,  teacher  who  wrote  a  letter 
to  a  newspaper  accusing  school  officials  of 
putting  athletics  and  field  equipment  ahead 
of  teachers'  salaries  and  academic  excellence. 

A  narrow  issue 

The  opinion  in  the  death  penalty  case 
leaves  room  for  states  to  exclude  persons 
with  a  fixed  view  against  capital  punishment. 

It  also  did  not  deal  with  possible  chal- 
lenges of  Jurors  who  state  that  reservations 
about  the  death  penalty  would  prevent  them 


from  deciding  Impartially  the  issue  of  guilt 
or  innocence. 

The  narrower  question  decided  by  the  jus- 
tices thus  represents  only  a  limited  inroad 
on  the  death  penalty  rather  than  a  broad 
scale  attack  on  capital  punishment  or  the 
methods  by  which  it  is  imposed. 

Stewart  said  in  the  majority  opinion  that 
data  before  the  court  was  too  tentative 
and  fragmentary  to  show  that  jurors  not 
opposed  to  the  death  penalty  tend  to  favor 
the  prosecution  in  the  determination  of 
guilt. 

Despite  this.  Stewart  said,  the  practice  fol- 
lowed in  the  Chicago  case  of  William  C 
Witherspoon  "fell  woefully  short"  of  the  im- 
partiality guaranteed  defendants  in  crim- 
inal cases  by  the  ConstUvitlon. 

At  the  time  of  Wltherspoon's  trial  m  Ciil- 
cago.  state  law  provided  that  jurors  could  be 
removed  if  they  said  they  had  "conscieiulou.s 
scruples  against  capital  punishment,  or  that 
(they  arei   opposed  to  the  same  " 

In  this  way.  Stewart  said,  the  prosecu- 
tion was  afforded  unlimited  opportunity  to 
exclude  jurors  who  "might  hesitate"  to  re- 
turn a  verdict  of  death. 

In  Wltherspoon's  case,  nearly  half  of  the 
prospective  jurors  were  stricken  for  this  rea- 
son. The  jury  that  was  Anally  empaneled 
convicted  Witherspoon  and  sentenced  him 
to   death. 

"In  a  nation  less  than  half  of  whose  peo- 
ple believe  In  the  death  penalty,  Stewart 
said."  a  jury  composed  exclusively  of  such 
people  cannot  speak  for  the  community. 

"Culled  of  all  who  harbor  doubts  about 
the  wisdom  of  capital  punishment — of  all 
who  would  be  reluctant  to  pronounce  the 
extreme  penalty — such  a  jury  can  speak  only 
for  a  distinct  and  dwindling  minority,"  he 
said. 

"In  its  quest  for  a  jury  capable  of  imposing 
the  death  penalty,  the  state  produced  un- 
commonly willing  to  condemn  a  man  to 
die." 

In  a  dissenting  opinion.  Justices  Hugo  L. 
Black.  John  Marshall  Harlan  and  Byron  R. 
White  flatly  rejected  Stewart's  contention 
that  the  Illinois  practice  had  "stacked  the 
deck"   against   Witherspoon. 

"With  all  due  deference,  it  seems  to  me 
that  one  might  much  more  appropriately 
charge  that  this  court  has  today  written 
the  law  In  such  a  way  that  the  states  are 
being  forced  to  try  their  murder  cases  with 
biased  juries."  Black  said, 

"If  this  court  is  to  hold  capital  punish- 
ment unconstitutional  I  think  it  should  do 
so  forthrightly,  not  by  making  it  impossible 
for  states  to  get  juries  that  will  enforce  the 
death  penalty,"  he  said, 

THE   teacher   case 

In  the  decision  in  the  Illinois  teacher  dis- 
charge case,  Marshall  indicated  that  there 
could  be  situations  in  which  discharge  of  a 
teacher  for  statements  critical  of  school  offi- 
cials might  be  justified, 

"The  problem  in  any  case  is  to  arrive  at  a 
balance  between  the  interests  of  the  teacher 
as  a  citizen,  in  commenting  upon  matters  oi 
public  concern,  and  the  interest  uf  the  st.ue 
as  an  employer  in  promoting  the  efficiency 
of  the  public  services  it  performs  through  its 
employees,  "  Marshall  said. 

The  opinion — from  which  White  dissented 
in  part — said  "it  is  essential"  that  teachers  be 
able  to  speak  out  freely  on  matters  of  public 
interest  without  fear  of  retaliatory  dis- 
missal. 

In  the  Lockport  case,  the  court  said  that 
the  teacher  involved.  Marvin  L.  Pickering, 
had  a  sufficiently  distant  working  relation- 
ship with  the  school  officials  be  criticized  so 
as  to  permit  him  to  speak  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  relationship. 

In  a  closer  working  relationship,  or  under 
other  circvimstances  involving  possible  im- 
pairment of  school  operations,  Marshall  in- 
dicated, a  teachers  right  to  speak  out  might 
be  less  broad. 
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REPORT  TO  CONSTITUENTS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1968 
Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin,  Mi'.  Speak- 
ci-   under  leave  lo  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  following  report  to  my  con- 
stituents; 

Memo 

Federal   Spending    .    .    .   Those   of    us   who 
1  ive  urged  restraint  in  government  spending 
Recognize  that  it  is  not  the  instant  road   to 
.>opularitv.  The  easy  way  is  to  spend  govern- 
ment monev  freely:   then  nobody  has  to  be 
told  that  thev  can't  have  the  federal  funds 
-hev've  been  waiting  for- for  a  sewer,  a  hos- 
pital, a  loan,  a  grant,  or  what  have  VO"    TT'^ 
hard  wav  is  to  vote  to  keep  spending  within 
reasonable  bounds— which  means  that  every- 
t>odv  cannot  have  everything  they  want  all 
at  the   s.ame   time.   The   easy   way-the   way 
"vhlch   seems   to  please   the   most   people--is 
unfortunately     the     one     which     eventually 
hurts  the  most  people.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
There  are  not  government  needs  which  must 
he  met;  there  ,ire  and  the  meeting  of  them  is 
1.  costlv  business  which  can  be  accomplished 
',nlv    with    a    sound,    stable    and    productive 
..c'onomv.    The    ultimate    result    of    lederal 
spending    without    regard    to    the    deficits 
treated   is   to   so   weaken   the   economy   that 
.■ither  drastic   steps  must   be   taken   to  cure 
■IS  Ills  or  it  collapses  into  disiister. 

Cost  Furthermore,    any    responsible 

.angressman.  in  voting  on  .spending  measures, 
,,ught  to  keen  in  mind  that  he  is  not  spend- 
■ng  his  own  monev,  that  the  government  can 
■,hlv  give  awav  what  it  first  takes  in  through 
•axes  from  its  citizens  and  that  taxes,  no 
matter  how  devised,  ccme  largely  out  of  the 
kide  of  John  Q.  Average  Citizen.  The  price 
of  big  spending  is  big  taxes,  cutting  heaviU 
into  take-home  pay.  When  the  big  spending 
outraces  big  taxes  to  produce  big  deficits  the 
price  is  even  higher.  It  is  called  "mflatlon 
I  fancv  word  for  "I  don't  know  what  hap- 
pened "to  last   week's  pay  check  " 

INFLATION  .  .  .  Inflation  is  here-now.  It 
■s  here  slmplv  because  the  Administration  in 
■power— for  the  last  eight  years-has  pursued 
.  ixjllcv  of  trvlng  to  please  everybody  while 
.Dending  the  nation  billions  of  dollars  into 
■^lebt  each  vear.  (You  name  it;  there's  a  fed- 
eral program  to  start  it.  stop  it.  speed  it  or 
--pread  it  i  As  a  result,  prices  are  already 
Ming  up  at  a  rate  of  over  4  percent  a  year. 
People  are  paving  7-8  percent  in  our  ^J^Jor 
I'ome  mortgages- when  they  can  find  a 
•«ndeT  In  the  Inflation  now  going  on,  and 
in  that  to  come,  everyone  will  suffer  from  a 
squeeze  on  their  Incomes.  The  poor  will  suffer 
The  most  because  they  must  spend  the  biggest 
percentage  of  their  incomes  on  pure  necessi- 
ties The  price  of  the  big  spending  spree  wn.l 
be  paid  bv  evervone— first,  in  high  prices  for 
everything,  .-md  second  in  high  taxes  i  paid 
directly  or  passed  on) . 

Wh.^t  Follows  .  .  .  But  this  is  not  all. 
Inf-ation  spirals,  feeds  upon  itself,  as  wages 
CO  up  to  match  price  increases  which  go  up 
necause  of  wage  increases,  etc.,  etc.  The  dan- 
ger is  something  even  worse  than  high  prices: 
'he  danger  is  economic  collapse.  To  quote  an 
^ccnomist  (See  Memo.  4  30  68).  "there  Is  a 
danger  of  a  recession  caused  by  a  tardy  and 
nnduly  severe  application  of  the  brakes;  or, 
in  the  absence  of  adequate  restraint,  there  is 
a  danger  that  the  inflation  will  accelerate, 
m  which  case  it  will  be  followed  by  a  reces- 
sion from  natural  causes."  A  recession,  of 
either  type,  coming  on  top  of  our  interna- 
tional monetary  difficulties  and  gold  loss, 
:ould  spell  disaster. 

Position  ,  .  ,  Exorbitant  federal  spending, 
in  the  long  run,  harms  even  those  who  think 
t.iey  benefit  from  it  the  most.  It  endangers 
the   welfare   of    every   citizen,   weakens   our 
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economv  and  threatens  the  future  of  the  na- 
tion by'  bringing  on  Uie  evils  and  conse- 
quences of  inflation.  That's  why  1  opposed 
the  kind  of  spending  which  created  the  sit- 
uation confronting  us  right  now.  It  is  why 
I  have  insisted  that  any  tax  increase  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  sizeable  spending  cut. 


NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 
CALENDAR  FOR  JUNE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 


OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  durinsr  the  month  of  June  as 
more  sightseers  come  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  see  the  beauty  of  our  Nation's 
Capitol,  it  is  known  that  the  National 
Gallery  can  be  a  restful  and  exciting 
visit.  Therefore.  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
people  the  schedule  of  events  for  the 
month  of  June  at  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art: 
National  Gallery  of  Art— Calendar  of 

Events.  June  1968 
special  exhibition:  Paintings  from  the  Al- 
bnght-Knox  Art  Gallerp.  Buffalo.  New  York. 
continues  on  view  through  July  21  in  the 
"round  floor  galleries.  A  catalogue  for  the 
exhibition  is  available  with  21  color  plates 
and  121  black  and  white  illustrations.  $4.00 
jx>stpaid. 

Concerts:  The  25th  annual  American 
Music  Festival  directed  by  Richard  Bales  con- 
cludes on  June  2  with  a  performance  of  his 
composition  The  Republic  by  the  National 
Gallery  Orchesua  with  chorus  and  soloists. 
Also  ending,  lor  the  summer,  is  the  current 
season  of  weekly  concerts,  with  a  final  per- 
formance on  Sunday.  June  30.  All  concerts 
begin  at  8  p.m.  in  the  East  Garden  Court. 

Daily  films:  The  National  Gallery  of  Art 
i52  m'in.):  Weekdays,  2:00  p.m..  Sundays. 
1-00  p  m.  The  American  Vision  (35  min.): 
Weekdavs,  4:00  p.m.  Art  in  the  Western  World 
(30  mln.i:  Weekdays.  7;00  p.m.  Each  :ilm 
is  in  full  color  and  deals  with  art  in  the 
collections  of  the  National  Gallery.  Audi- 
torium. 

Recorded  tours:  The  D:rector-s  Tour.  A  45- 
mmute  tour  of  20  National  Gallery  master- 
pieces selected  and  described  by  John  Walker, 
Director.  The  portable  tape  units  rent  for  25o 
for  one  person,  35<-  for  two.  Available  in  Eng- 
lish. French,  Spanish,  and  German 

Tour  of  Selected  Galleries.  A  discussion  of 
works  of'  art  in  28  galleries.  Talks  in  each 
room,  which  mav  be  taken  in  any  order,  last 
approximately  15  minutes.  The  small  radio 
receiving  sets  rent  fcr  25'-. 

New  color  postcards:  Blake.  The  Great  Red 
Dragon  and  the  Wcman  Clothed  u'lth  the 
Svn :  Chape,  Chrysanthcvjnms:  Courbet,  La 
Grotte  de  la  Loue:  Ducclo,  Nativity  with  the 
Prophets  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel:  Homer,  Right 
and  Lett:  Kalf,  Still  Life:  Ryder,  Siegfried 
and  the  Rhine  Maidens:  Stubbs,  Colonel 
Pocklmgton  imth  His  Sister.<!;  Circle  of  Ver- 
rocchlo  (possibly  Leonardo),  Madonna  and 
Cluld  with  a  Pomegranate,  be  each  postpaid, 
Gallerv  hours:  Weekdays,  10; 00  a.m.  to 
9  00  pm  Sundays,  12  noon  to  10:00  p  m. 
Admission  is  free  to  the  Gallery  and  to  all 
scheduled  exhibitions  and  programs. 

Cafeteria  hours:  Weekdays,  Luncheon 
1100  am.  to  2:30  p  m.:  Snack  Service  2:30 
p.m.  to  5:00  pm  :  Dinner  5:00  pm.  to  8:00 
p.m.  Sundays,  Dinner  12  noon  to  7:30  p.m. 

MONDAY,  may  27.  THROUGH  SUNDAY,  JUNE  2 

Painting  of  the  week :  Master  of  the  Saint 
Bartholomew  Altar.   The   Baptism  of  Christ 
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(Samuel  H.  Kress  Collection).  OftUery  35A, 
Tues  .  Wed  .  Prl  ,  and  Sat.  12  and  2:  Sun.  3:30 

and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  20th-CentUTy  European 
Paintings  from  AWHghi-Knox  (to  be  re- 
peated June  25-30).  central  gallery.  Tues.. 
Wed    Frl   and  Sat.  1;  Sun.  2:30 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collectton  Ro- 
tunda, Mon,  through  Sat.  11  and  3:  Thurs. 
(  Memorial  Dav )  1 :  Sun  5 

Sunday  lecture:  Surrealism.  Belgian  Fan- 
tastic Art.  Homage  to  Ren^  Magritte.  Guest 
Speaker:  Marcel  van  Jole.  Professor  of  Aes- 
thetics.  Antwerp.   Belgium.   Lecture   Hall   4. 

Sunday  concert :  25th  American  Music  Fes- 
tival: National  Gallery  Orchestra.  Richard 
Bales.  Conductor,  with  Chorus  and  Soloists. 
East  Garden  Court  8. 

MONDAY,     JUNE    3.    THROUGH     SUNDAY.    JUNE     9 

Painting  of  the  week:  Franco-Flemish 
School,  Eariv  XV  Century.  Profile  Portrait  of 
a  Lady  (Andrew  Mellon  Collection),  Gallery 
39.  Tues.   through   Sat.   12  and  2:   Sun.  3:30 

and  6, 

Tour  of  the  week:  20th-century  American 
Paintings  from  Albright-Knox  (to  be  re- 
peated June  l8-23t.  Central  Gallery.  Tues. 
through  Sat,  1:  Sun  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collectton.  Ro- 
tunda, Mon    through  Sat.  11   and  3;   Sun    5 

Sunday  lecture:  Folk  Elements  in  Contem- 
porary Realist  and  Non-Objectire  Art.  Guest 
Speaker:  Paul  M.  Lviporte.  Professor  of  Art 
History,  Immaculate  Heart  College.  Los  An- 
geles. Lecture  Hall  4. 

Sunday  concert:  William  Brown,  Tenor; 
Reynaldo  Reyes.  Pianist.  East  Garden  Court 

Q 

'  Inquiries  concerning  the  Gallery's  educa- 
tional services  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Educational  Office  or  telephoned  to  737-4215, 
ext  272. 


MONDAY.    JUNE    10.   THROUGH   SUNDAY.    JUNE.    16 

Painting  of  the  week:  Ingres.  Madame 
Moitessier  (Samuel  H  Kress  Collection). 
Gallery  56.  Tues.  through  Sat,  12  and  2;  Sun. 
3:30  and  6.  „         , 

Tour  of  the  week:  19th-century  French 
Paintings  from  Albright-Knoz  (repeated  from 
May  21-26),  Central  Gallery,  Tues.  through 
Sat   1;  Sun.  2:30  . 

Tour-  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
ttmda.  Mon.  through  Sat.  11  and  3:  Sun    3. 

Sundav  lecture:  Light  in  Painting.  Guest 
Speaker-  Ren^  Huyphe.  Kress  Professor  in 
Residence.  National  Gallery  of  Art.  Lecture 

Hall   4 
Sunday   concert:    Zaldee   Dufallo.   Piani-^t. 

East  Garden  Court.  8. 

\\\  concerts,  with  Intermission  talks  by 
members  of  the  National  Gallery  Staff,  are 
broadcast  by  Station  WGMS-AM  (570i  and 
FM  (103  5), 

MONDAY,   JUNE    17     THROUGH    SUNDAY,   JUNE    23 

Painting  of  the  week:  Rembrandt.  Portrait 
cl  a  Lady  uith  an  Ostnch-Frather  Fan  iWld- 
encr  Collection).  Gallery  45.  Tues  through 
Sat    12  ano  2:  Sun  3:30  and  6 

Tour  of  the  week:  20th-century  American 
Paintings  from  Albright-Knox  (repeated 
from  June  4-9).  Central  Gallery.  Tues. 
through  Sat.  1:  Svinday  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda   Mon    through  Sat    11  and  3:   Sun    5^ 

Sundav  lecture:  Botticcll:.  Leonardo,  and 
the  Arts' of  Frustration.  Speaker:  Raymond 
S  Stltes,  Assistant  to  the  D.rector,  for  Edu- 
cational Services.  National  Gallery  of  Art. 
Lecture  Hall.  4,  ^    tt    » 

Sunday  concert:  To  be  announced.  East 
Garden  Court,  8. 

MONDAY,  JUNE  24,  THROUGH  .SUNDAY, 
JUNE  3  0 

Painting  of  the  week:  Florentine  School. 
Apollo  and  Marsyaa  (Samuel  H.  Kress  Col- 
lection), Gallery  13;  Tues.  through  Sat.  12 
and  2;  Sun.  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  20th-century  European 
Paintings     from     Albright-Knox     (repeated 
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from  May  28-June  2):  Central  Gallery, 
Txies  through  Sat.  1;  Sun  2  30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.  through  Sat    11   and  3;   Sun.  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  The  Baroque  Aspects  of 
the  Film.  Guest  Speaker:  Bernard  Hanson. 
Director.  Liberal  Arts  Department.  Phila- 
delphia College  of  Art.  Philadelphia.  Lecture 
Hall  4. 

Sunday  concert:  To  be  announced.  East 
Garden  Court  8. 


L.   B.    J.    RAaNKS    HIGH    AS 
CONSERVATIONIST 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  s^ranted.  I  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Rf.cord  an  article  ap- 
pearuv::  in  the  Kansas  City  Star  of  Sun- 
day. April  2L  1968,  praisina;  the  labors 
and  efforts  of  President  Lyndon  Baines 
JehnsoH  as  a  conservationist. 

Americans  in  this  and  comins  '-lenera- 
tions  will  have  '-zreat  reason  to  thank  our 
distinguished  President  for  his  .splendid 
efforts  to  make  this  a  better  and  a  more 
viable  Nation  in  which  to  live  through 
preservation  of  our  natural  resources. 

The  editorial  follows: 

L    B.  J    Ranks  High  as  Conservationist 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  ro:>ts  ?o  deep  Into 
the  soil  of  Texas  He  has  alWii\-s  loved  the 
land  and  gained  strenerth  :rom  it.  Therefore, 
it  Is  not  surprising  that  his  White  House 
years  have  been  studded  with  major  accom- 
plishments In  the  aeld  of  conservation. 

Many  far-reachmc;  programs  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  President  and  most  of  them 
have  been  written  into  law.  Among  the  high 
points  are  tne  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
fund,  the  Highway  Beautlficatlon  act.  the 
Wilderness  act.  the  Wild  River  bill  and  the 
proposal  for  a  Redwood  National  park. 

All  of  these  programs  are  designed  to  Im- 
prove the  American  environment  and  to  pre- 
serve a  larger  portion  of  this  continent  for 
future  generations  to  enjoy.  In  order  to  gain 
Increased  public  supp>ort  for  his  proposals, 
the  President  called  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Natural  Beauty  in  May  of  1965. 

At  ihe  conclusion,  he  assembled  the  dele- 
gates in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House 
and  read  them  a  special  message,  detailing 
some  of  his  .ambitious  plans.  It  was  an  his- 
toric document 

When  he  had  finished,  the  President  laid 
aside  his  text  .\nd  began  to  speak  informally. 
His  words  were  a  mo\ing  tribute  to  the  land 
and  what  it  meant  to  him. 

"I  remember."  he  began,  "when  I  was  a 
very  young  man,  a  boy  who  walked  through 
the  sand — hot  sand — up  to  see  my  grand- 
father— ft.  child  of  5  or  6.  I  would  cross  the 
dusty  field  and  walk  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  .  .   . 

•■.^nd  those  hills,  and  those  fields,  that 
nver  was  the  only  world  that  I  really  had  in 
those  years.  So  I  did  not  know  how  much 
more  beautiful  it  was  than  that  of  many 
other  boys,  for  I  could  not  imagine  anything 
else  from  sky  to  sky.  Yet  the  sight  and  the 
feel  of  that  country  someliow  or  other 
burned  its3lf  into  my  mind. 

"We  were  not  a  wealthy  family,  but  this 
was  my  rich  inheritance.  All  my  life  I  have 
drawn  strength,  and  something  more,  from 
those  Texas  hills  Sometimes,  in  the  highest 
councils  of  the  nation,  in  this  house.  I  sit 
back  and  I  can  almost  feel  that  rough,  un- 
yielding, sticky  clay  soil  between  my  fingers 
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and  It  stirs  memories  that  often  give  me 
comfort  and  sometimes  gives  me  a  pretty 
firm  purpose. 

"But  not  all  the  t>oys  in  America  had  the 
privilege  to  grow  up  in  a  wide  and  open 
country.  We  can  give  them  something  and 
we  are  going  to, 

"We  can  let  each  of  them  feel  a  little  of 
what  the  first  settlers  must  have  felt,  unbe- 
lieving before  the  endless  majesty  of  our 
great  land.  Thus,  they  too.  will  reach  for  the 
wonders  of  our  future,  reinforced  by  the 
treasured  values  of  our  past," 

That  rare  insight,  probably  better  than 
anything  else,  explains  Lyndon  Johnson's 
dream  for  a  more  beautiful  America. 
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CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  OF  THE 
SUPREME  COURT 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 

Mr,  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  omnibus  crime  conti-ol  bill 
is  on  your  desk  and  I  must  .say  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  me  that  the 
bill  as  It  came  back  from  the  Senate  is 
very  different  from  the  sood  bill  that 
passed  this  House.  A  most  perceptive  ar- 
ticle was  written  by  Mr,  Herbert  Mit- 
gang  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  New 
York  Times.  It  appeared  in  the  Monday 
Times.  May  27.  1968.  and  most  persua- 
sively presents  the  dangers  to  our  coun- 
try and  our  traditional  concepts  of  jus- 
tice if  this  bill  passes  in  its  present  form. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Crime  and  Punishment  of  the 
Supreme  Court 
(By  Herbert  Mltgangi 

The  clashing  elements  in  Congress  and 
warring  philosophies  of  government  have 
emerged  in  classic  form  during  the  consid- 
eration of  the  administration's  omnibus 
crime  control  bill.  The  biH'.s  evolution  serves 
as  a  case  history  of  evolving  views  on  the  re- 
lationship of  the  cities  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  of  political  alliances  to  pre- 
.=erve  rigid  state  authority.  It  also  provides 
a  measure  of  the  contrasting  attitudes  to- 
ward the  rebellious  mood  in  the  country. 

As  originally  conceived,  this  bill  was  de- 
signed to  assist  state  and  local  governments 
In  reducing  the  incidence  of  crime  and  in- 
creasing the  effectiveness  and  fairness  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice.  TTiere  was 
proper  concern  for  the  safety  of  persons  in 
the  neighborhoods  and  in  homes  during  a 
time  of  rising  crime.  But  in  the  background, 
there  was  an  awareness  of  the  dangers  of 
unchecked  rioting. 

DIRECT    GRANTS    TO    CrTIES 

The  Administration-supported  bill  was 
approved  almost  Intact  by  the  House  last 
year.  It's  main  provision  included  grants — 
SlOO  mUllon  the  first  year.  -SSOO  million  the 
second — by  the  United  States  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  states  and  cities  for  improving  anti- 
crime  programs  and  police  departments.  The 
point  was  that,  since  law  enforcement  is 
primarily  a  local  responsibility,  direct  grants 
to  the  cities  would  bypa-^s  state  machinery 
and  strike  at  the  core  of  the  crime  problem. 

MORE  ORDER  THAN  LAW 

When  the  bill  reached  the  Senate,  three 
controversial  titles  were  added  that  reflected 
tougher  views  on  order  and  weaker  views 
on  law.  Furthermore,  political  considerations 
became  apparent  that  mauled  the  original 
aims  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 


Streets  Act.  even  though  some  useful  provi- 
sions were  approved. 

T!ie  grants  to  local  communities — Title  I— 
must  now  go  for  the  most  part  through  the 
state  houses.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  many  city  law-enforcement 
agencies,  such  bloc  grants  would  inevitablv 
be  a  step  removed  from  where  the  real  action 
is.  The  concept  of  Federal  grants  is  .still 
retained,  but  the  funds  may  not  be  used  'o 
best  advantage  in  some  states  where  politioil 
differences  exist  between  governors  ;ina 
mayors. 

On  eavesdropping  and  wiretapping — Tiiie 
III — the  Senate  bill  goes  a  long  way  toward 
encouraging  governmental  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy. Snooping  for  a  wide  variety  of  compara- 
tively minor  crimes  is  authorized.  Most 
shocking  is  the  fr.ct  that  Federal,  state  ,ii:d 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  would  be  jinr- 
mitted  to  engage  in  these  practices,  for  bri^'f 
periods  without  even  a  court  order.  Taps  :.:;d 
bugs  could  become  standard  procedure  :  :r 
any  low  level  prosecutor.  If  anything  is  :!;h 
hallmark  of  a  police  state,  it  is  the  citizriv- 
inability  to  speak  freely  at  home,  in  the  oiTire 
and  even  in  the  street. 

RIFLE    LOBBY    VICTORY 

When  It  came  to  controlling  interstate 
shipment  of  firearms — Title  IV — the  Sen  ite 
banned  the  mail  order  sales  of  hand  eiuv- 
This  must  be  considered  a  partial  victory  I'r 
law  enforcement.  But  long  guns — rifles  ;i!ici 
shotguns — were  omitted,  a  total  victory  tur 
the  rifle  lobby. 

The  most  complex  and  controversial  Scl- 
ate  amendment— Title  II— is  a  deliberate  nt- 
tempt  to  undermine  the  decisions  of  'he 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  All  voluntirv 
confessions  and  eyewitness  identifications  - 
regardless  of  whether  a  suspect  has  been  in- 
formed of  his  rights  to  counsel — would  '  e 
admitted  In  Federal  trials.  Evidence  could  ■  e 
admitted  even  if  there  was  unreasonable  de- 
lay between  the  time  of  arrest  and  arraign- 
ment. 

target:   tke  warren   court 

This  title  does  more  than  strike  at  Con- 
stitutional safeguards  of  due  process.  The 
target  here  is  really  the  Warren  court,  whicl'. 
has  had  the  audacity  to  defend  the  Bill  (  f 
Rights.  In  a  larger  sense,  it  is  an  attack 
on  the  system  of  checks  and  balances.  When 
the  House  and  Senate  get  together  on  t!;e 
final  version  of  the  bill,  the  titles  on  the 
authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  on  the 
Invasion  of  privacy  will  demand  changes  that 
preserve  the  judicial  branch. 

"There  is  no  liberty  if  the  power  of  Judg- 
ing be  not  separated  from  the  legislative  and 
executive  powers."  Montesquieu  WTOte  in 
"The  Spirit  of  the  Laws"  before  our  con- 
stitution. And  it  was  underscored  by  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  in  "The  Federalist,"  when  ;-.e 
wrote  that  checks  and  balances  "can  be  pre- 
served in  practice  no  other  way  than  through 
the  medium  of  courts  of    Justice." 
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so  FULL  A  FLOOD 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
herewith  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues  and  for  the  readers  of  the 
Record  "So  Full  a  Flood."  This  state- 
ment, which  I  feel  is  very  appropriate 
to  our  time,  is  being  distributed  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  Post  Office  Box 
1326,  Lexington.  Ky..  40501.  and  I  have 
obtained  their  permission,  through  Fa- 
ther Francis  E.  Nugent,  superior,  to  in- 


clude this  copyrighted  material  in  the 

Record : 

So  Fi'LL  A  Flood 

Shall  we  ever  see  again  so  full  a  flood  of 
hypocrisy  as  that  In  which  the  land  has  lain 
awash  in  the  last  weeks? 

.iVs  the  savages  made  funeral  pyres  out 
of  parts  of  a  hundred  cities,  a  craven  clergy 
dutifully  responded  to  the  latest  rubrics 
handed  down  from  The  Great  Birdcage.  DC. 
and  eulogized  the  deceased  as  though  lie 
had  been  Saint  Stephen  Just  done  in  by  the 
Jews. 

They  called  him  a  great  Christian,  he 
who  denied  the  Divinity  of  Christ  and  His 
Virgin  Birth, 

They  called  him  a  man  of  honour,  he  who 
Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  described  as  "the  most 
notorious  liar  in  the  covmtry." 

They  called  him  a  great  patriot,  he  who 
was  a"  notorious  collaborator  with  known 
Communists  and  a  jjreacher  of  revolution. 

They  even  called  him  a  saint.  I  suggest 

they  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

And  all  their  flags  they  flew  at  half  mast. 

I  remember  no  ilags  flown  at  half  mast  for 

tl.e  :ibandoned  boys  of  the  Pueblo. 

I  remember  no  fl.igs  flown  at  half  mast  for 
-..ic  ma.ssacred  boys  of  the  Liberty. 

I  remember  no  flags  flown  at  half  mast  for 
the  thousands  of  betrayed  boys  who  gasped 
■:ielr  last  in  the  mud  of  a  Vietnam  war  they 
v.ere   not    permitted   to  win. 

I  remember  no  flags  flown  at  half  mast  for 
the  dozens  of  brave  policemen  who  have 
l;ren  slain  by  black  revolutionaries. 

But  I  shall  always  remember  the  unspeak- 
nble  hypocrisy  with  which  both  pnUtician 
and  priest  have  betrayed  their  country  these 
last  days  in  this  sometime  land  of  the  free, 
sometime  heme  cf  the  brave 
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ARNHEITER   CASE   FACTS 
DISTORTED 


MISS  RUTH  SIEBRANDS  NAMED 
SOUTH  DAKOTA'S  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESSWOMAN OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  extend  my  concratulations  to  Miss 
Ruth  Siebrands  of  Redfield,  S.  Dak.,  who 
was  liamed  South  Dakota's  Small  Busi- 
nesswoman of  the  Year  by  the  SBA  la.st 
week. 

The  stated  purposes  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  are  to  aid,  counsel. 
assist,  and  protect  the  interests  of  small 
bu.siness  concerns.  Through  business 
loans,  the  SBA  has  helped  thousands  of 
firms  get  started,  expand  and  prosper. 
Miss  Siebrands  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
prosram's  many  successes, 

Ruth  Siebi-ands  is  the  administrator 
of  the  James  Valley  Nui'sing  and  Con- 
valescent Home  in  Redfield.  Through 
SBA  loans  to  the  Redfield  Rest  Home 
Development  Corp..  she  instigated  con- 
struction of  a  56-bed  nursing  home 
tvhich  has  since  had  a  30-bed  addition. 
The  home  now  has  56  employees,  includ- 
ing 11  registered  nurses  and  two  activity 
directors. 

In  addition  to  performing  a  valuable 
social  service  to  the  community,  the 
home  has  been  successful  financially.  Its 
bills  are  cui-rent.  the  first  bank-SBA  loan 
IS  prepaid  well  in  advance,  and  the  sec- 
ond loan  is  prepaid  beyond  1970. 

Again,  my  congratulations  to  Miss  Sie- 
brands for  her  outstanding  achievement. 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 

constituents,  Mr.  William  T.  Gent-rous. 
Jr.,  was  the  operations  officer  on  the 
U.S.S.  Vance,  which  figures  so  promi- 
nently in  the  well-publicized  Arnheiter 
case. 

Recently  I  announced  to  the  House 
that  I  would  i)lace  material  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  which  presented  the 
\iews  of  the  .junior  officers  aboard  the 
Vance  who.  if  one  believes  press  stories 
and  other  .sources  of  information,  con- 
stituted a  proup  of  people  strongly  re- 
sembling beatniks  and  mutineers. 

My  constituent.  Mr.  Generous,  re- 
cently wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Palo  Alto  Times  which  does  present 
some  information  regarding  his  side  of 
the  .story.  Tlie  letter  follows: 

I  From  the  Palo  Alto  Tinies,  May  21,  1968 1 
ARNHEriEB  Case  Facts  Dir^TORTED 

Editor  of  the  Times: 

I  have  just  hnlshed  reading  James  J.  Kil- 
patrick's  column  in  your  May  15  issue,  and 
it.  like  the  other  products  of  the  Arnheiter 
propaganda  machine,  is  a  monumental  col- 
lection of  ciistortions  and  untruths.  The  level 
of  Mr  Kilpatrick's  journalistic  standards  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  National 
Review  for  March  26.  1968.  he  gave  me  a 
phy£  'al  description  and  a  personality  anal- 
ysis in  depth  without  ever  having  seen  or 
talked  to  me  I  wonder  where  he  gets  his 
information ,' 

One  look  at  the  present  column  will  tell. 
He  says  that  "no  one "  from  the  Navy 
"turned  up  at  Congre.ssman  Resnick's  hear- 
ings," Of  course  not;  Mr,  Resnlck.  as  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Subconunlttee  on 
Rural  Development,  has  little  jurisdiction 
in  naval  matters,  and  he  tacitly  admitted 
as  much  by  turning  the  "hearing"  over  to 
Mr,  Arnhelter's  personal  lawyer,  Mr.  Marvin 
Lewis,  who  reportedly  conducted  most  of 
tlie  questioning.  No  wonder  they  arrived  at 
pro-Arnheiter  conclusions!  The  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  iHASC)  does 
have  jurisdiction,  however,  and  an  exhaus- 
tive staff  study  completed  only  a  few  days 
before  had  found  that.  "During  the  period 
Lt,  Commander  Arnheiter  was  in  command 
of  the  Vance,  he  violated  many  orders  and 
regulations," 

To  return  to  Kilpatrlck.  the  "evidence  .  .  . 
that  .Arnheiter  inherited  a  sloppy  ship 
manned  by  an  undisciplined  crew"  comes 
largely  from  a  former  seaman  who  despite 
his  extraordinarily  high  native  intelligence 
was  unable  to  adapt  to  Navy  life  and  was  sep- 
arated from  the  service  with  a  general  dis- 
charge for  that  reason  That  man  was  on 
board  Vance  two  full  years  before  Mr,  Arn- 
heiter arrived  in  December  1965.  He  was  not. 
therefore,  a  member  of  the  crew  that  ■was 
awarded  at  least  nine  commendations  dur- 
ing the  eight  months  before  that  (six  of 
them  spent  in  Vietnam  waters),  a  "Meritor- 
ious Conduct  Ashore  Award"  six  months 
before,  a  Navy  Unit  Commendation  nomi- 
nation six  weeks  before,  and  an  Operational 
Readiness  grade  in  the  mid-90's  six  days  be- 
fore. The  Vance,  according  to  official  Navy 
recordc,  ■was  "the  ship  to  beat"  for  squadron 
honors  at  the  moment  Mr.  Arnheiter  came 
aboard. 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  HASC  report  Indi- 
cates that  Mr.  Arnhelter's  previous  record 
••■was  very  spotty,"  and  that  "the  Navy  was 
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taking  a  chance  when  it  assigned  (him)  to 
command."  As  for  what  Mr.  KUpatrlck  calls 
his  "obsessive  love  of  fighting  naval  tradi- 
tions." the  same  report  shows  that  it  was 
"obsessive"  to  the  point  where  he  ignored 
his  assigned  ml.sslon  off  the  Vietnam  coast 
to  go  into  prohibited  areas  where  he  might 
shoot,  filed  false  position  reports,  to  con- 
ceal this,  interfered  with  other  ships  that 
were  supposed  to  be  firing,  and  then  finally 
fired  at  "enemy"  targets  that  no  one  taut 
Mr  Arnheiter  ever  saw. 

riie      "bewllderlnB      array      of     malicious 
charges,  cooked  up  by  rebellious  junior  offi- 
cers"   also    cxl.sls    unly    in    Mr.    Arnhelter's 
mind.   Official   Navy   records  show   that   the 
reports    that    triggered    his   relief   came    not 
from  the  junior  officers,  but  from  such  peo- 
ple as  the  COS  and  commodores  of  the  ships 
interfered    with    as    mentioned    above,    from 
the  Vietnamese   navy,   from   the   U.S.   com- 
mands ashore  in  Vietnam,  etc.  The  discon- 
tent of  the  junior  officers,  who  found  them- 
selves disgusted   and  un^*'llling  accomplices 
in    these    irregularities    (and    many    others) 
was    nowhere    in   evidence   until    they   were 
asked    to   testify   at   the   Investigation    that 
followed  the  relief.  (Incidentally,  that  testi- 
mony wrs  given  in  only  seven  days,  and  al- 
though lie  had  a  full  year  in  which  to  gath- 
er support  and  rebut   it.  Mr.  Arnheiter  was 
unable   to   overturn   the   evidence   given    at 
that  lime.)    In  fact,  it  was  discovered  that 
•It  was  only  through  the  efforts  of  the  ship's 
officers    that    the    morale    of    the    crew    re- 
mained   as    high    as    it    did."    and    that    the 
officers    "served    their    commanding      officer 
to  the  best  of  their  ability,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances."   which    were    very    trying,    in- 
deed 

The  Times  has  been  as  conscientious  in 
covering  the  affair  as  any  other  newspaper 
in  the  country,  but  now  that  the  Navy  has 
released  the  official  records.  I,  as  one  who 
has  been  widelv  and  untruthfully  branded 
as  the  -ringleader"  of  this  fictitious  con- 
spiracy, recommend  you  take  another  long, 
hard  look  at  it.  I  think  you'll  find  It  a  fraud 
William  T.  Generous.  Jr 
Mountain  V'u'u-,  ■*■ 


SALE  OF  OIL  AND  GAS  LEASES  FOR 
OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF 
LANDS 


HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

mF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 
Mrs,    HANSEN    of    Washington,    Mr 
Speaker,  2  weeks  ago  v>e  had  the  Interior 
appropriations  bill  before  us 

At  that  time  I  stated  to  you  and  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  the  bill  v,as 
largely  self-sustaining. 

I  am  m  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Boyd 
L  Ra.smusscn.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  which  is  as  follows 
and  in  which  I  believe  the  Members  will 
be  interested: 

U,S,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
BrREAU    OF   Land    Management. 

Washington.  D.C..  May  28.  1986. 
Hon.  Julia  B  Hansen, 

Chairman.    Subcommittee    on    interior    and 

Related  Agencies  Appropriations.  House 

of  Representatives,  Washington.  DC. 

Uk.kr  Mrs.   Hansen:    On   May   21    in   New 

Orleans,  Louisiana,  we  held  a  sale  of  oil  and 

gas  leases  for  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands 

off  the  coast  of  Texas, 

Given  below  for  your  information,  are  the 
preliminary  results"  of  this  sale  as  we  have 
them  to  date : 
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Total  of  all  bids $1.  607.  193.  714.  28 

Total   of  high   bids $602,485,716.88 

Number  of  tracts  offered.  169 

Number  of  tracts  bid |             141 

Highest  bid       on     single 

tract    943,787.520.00 

Successful  bidder  was  the  Texaco  Oil  Com- 
pany. Though  not  a  record  high,  this  bid  Is 
exceeded  only  by  the  combine  of  Gulf.  Texa- 
co. Mobil  and  Union  OH  Companies  whose 
bid  was  $61,418,000  during  the  February  sale 
In  California. 

This  sale  now  places  our  estimated  FY 
1968  total  receipts  at  about  $14  billion  of 
which  about  $1.3  billion  will  be  deposited  In 
the  General  Fund  of  the  US.  Treasury 

As  additional  Information  about  the  sale 
becomes  available,  we  will  inform  you  of  the 
significant  Items.  We  trust  that  this  Informa- 
tion Is  helpful  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Boyd  L.  Rasmussen, 

Director. 


IF   A   ROCK  FALLS   ON   AN    EGG 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOT.^ 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  an  editorial  of  the  Mental 
Health  Newsletter  of  the  Minnesota  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  Written  by 
Dr.  David  J.  Vail,  the  department's  di- 
rector of  medical  services,  the  editorial 
calls  attention  to  the  folly  of  "stop  and 
go  "  funding  of  Federal  categorical  aids. 
Dr.  Vail  deplores  the  uncertainty  of 
funding  which  handicaps  so  many  State- 
Federal  joint  efforts.  For  years  I  have 
sought  to  change  Federal  aid  from  cate- 
gorical grants  to  block  grants.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  block  grants  would  end  many 
of  the  difficulties  cited  in  the  following 
editorial  titled.  "Let's  Do  It  Right": 
Let's  Do  It  Right 

The  editorial  in  the  November-December 
1967  Issue  of  the  Mental  Health  Newsletter 
contained  th:s  statement: 

■We  ask  .  tor  .\n  effective  national  gov- 
ernment, that  solves  problems.  We  ask  not 
solicitude,  nor  even  necessarily  benevolence, 
but  at  least  a  straight  deal:  honesty,  stability, 
and  lawful  adherence  to  the  Constitution.  " 

In  one  of  the  Sherlock  Holmes  stories,  the 
giveaway  clue  was  the  fact  that  the  house 
watchdog  did  not  bark  And  so  with  the 
above  statement:  it  Is  not  remarkable  In  It- 
self: Its  significance  is  that  no  one  has  chal- 
lenged It. 

While  It  apparently  is  not  necessary  to  de- 
fend the  st;itement.  It  appears  appropriate 
to  elaborate  It  The  questions  of  honesty  and 
lawful  adherence  to  the  Constitution  are 
being  better  and  more  appropriately  debated 
elsewhere 

What  about  stability?  In  one  sense  we 
cannot  complain  of  a  Constitution  which  has 
endured  for  almost  two  hundred  years.  As 
citizens  of  the  world's  oldest  living  republic 
we  should  be  proud  of  the  stability  of  our 
national  government. 

But  in  another  sense,  at  the  level  of  the 
line  tacticians  in  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, we  h.i'.e  every  reason  to  complain  and 
be  concerned.  For  the  federal  government  is 
now  and  increasingly  woven  Into  the  fabric 
of  other  levels  of  government  and  the  vicis- 
situdes of  funding  and  of  changes  In  laws 
and  regulations  at  the  federal  level  have  a 
terrific  Impact  locally. 

For  example.  P  L  89-313.  an  amendment  to 
the  Primary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1966.  provided  funds  for  education  programs 
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for  handicapped  children  in  Institutions 
These  were  most  welcome  m  Minnesota  state 
Institutions  for  the  mentally  retarded  and 
mentally  111.  where  they  were  put  to  use  In 
establishing  numerous  patient  learning  pro- 
grams with  an  emphasis  In  special  education 
activities  In  small  groups.  Thus  children  who 
had  been  living  under  conditions  of  severe 
emotional  deprivation  could  begin  to  enjoy 
p>ersonal  relationships  and  were  coming  alive. 
But  in  the  second  year  of  the  program  the 
funds  were  drastically  reduced,  which  meant 
that  over  a  third  of  the  education  activities 
were  wiped  out.  It  woul'd  have  been  less  cruel 
not  to  have  started  them  in  the  first  place. 
The  capper  to  this  tragic  story  is  the  Jan- 
uary 5.  1968  memo  from  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, which  contains  this  astonishing  state- 
ment: "P.L.  89-313  funds  will  no  longer  be 
subject  to  reduction  because  of  limited  ap- 
propwlatlons  This  not  only  results  in  added 
funds  but  m  considerably  more  stability  since 
participants  can  now  anticipate  reliably  the 
level  of  funding  from  one  year  to  the  next.  " 
What  is  amazing  here  is  the  spectacle  of  the 
mighty  US  government — the  mightiest  gov- 
ernment of  all  time — having  to  assure  and 
persuade  its  clients  that  it  can  be  trusted. 

.Another  example  Is  the  tomfoolery  sur- 
rounding the  mental  health  services  grants 
under  Section  314d  of  P.L.  89-749.  The  exact 
amount  available  to  Minnesota  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967-68  was  not  known  until  mid- 
January  1968,  almost  seven  months  after 
the  fiscal  year  had  started.  During  this  time 
we  were  advised  of  half  a  dozen  different 
possible  spending  levels.  The  result  was  a 
total  inability  to  plan  for  proper  use  of  the 
funds.  Now  the  states  are  caught  In  the  ef- 
fect of  a  new  ruling  which  reduces  the  proper 
use  of  funds  for  state  program  administra- 
tion: In  Minnesota  at  least  this  will  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  grant  and  will  create 
severe  administrative  mischief.  It  has  almost 
come  to  the  point  where  one  must  play  on 
margin,  and  plan  on  using  federal  funds  for 
nlckel-and-dlme  projects  that  won't  cause 
serious  repercussions  when  the  funding  col- 
lapses. We  would  almost  be  better  off  with- 
out the  stupid  grants:  but  life  Isn't  that 
simple,  for  the  public  expects  the  state  and 
local  government  operator  to  get  every  penny 
of  federal  money  that  Is  available. 

But  the  big.  institutionalized  programs 
like  education,  health,  and  welfare  are  bas- 
tions of  security  compared  to  off-beat  agen- 
cies like  OEO.  For  example,  the  Foster  Grand- 
parent Project  in  Minnesota,  sponsored  by 
OEO.  Is  literally  living  from  hand  to  mouth, 
and  Is  forced  to  borrow  from  private  banks 
to  keep  going  between  sporadic  grants  from 
Washington. 

One  could  go  on  and  on.  The  word  these 
days  is  "creative  federalism"  and  "partner- 
ship." But  the  partnership  is  often  like 
that  of  the  egg  and  the  rock  In  the  Turkish 
proverb:  'If  a  rock  falls  on  an  egg.  It's  too 
bad  for  the  egg.  But  If  the  egg  falls  on  the 
rock,  it's  too  bad  for  the  egg." 

■The  problem  goes  much  deeper  than  Just 
the  malaise  of  state  and  local  bureaucracies. 
It  goes  to  our  values  as  a  people.  For  If  we 
look  at  what  Is  stable  in  the  long-run  pattern 
of  federal  spending,  the  answer  Is  chilling: 
Item  number  one  is  money  that  pays  for 
past,   present   and   future  wars. 

The  problem  goes  to  the  division  between 
executive  and  legislative  branches.  When 
they  clash,  as  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1967.  It  Is 
the  programs  and  the  countless  recipients  of 
the  programs  who  suffer. 

The  problem  also  goes  to  the  lack  of  a 
comprehensive  policy  of  national  planning. 
No  Industrialist  or  merchant  In  his  right 
mind  would  run  his  business  the  way  we  al- 
low our  government  to  operate,  lurching 
from  crisis  to  crisis  and  making  It  up  as  It 
goes  along. 

This  nation  is.  as  sailors  would  say.  In 
Irons.  This  refers  to  the  situation  when  a 
boat  In  trying  to  come  about  from  one  tack 
to  another  gets  caught  dead  Into  the  wind. 
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The  spars  shudder  and  the  boat  slips  back- 
ward: control  is  lost.  It  Is  a  time  of  extreme 
danger. 

Can  we  get  out  of  Irons?  Can  we  come  of 
age  as  a  people,  and  move  onto  a  course.  ., 
program,  of  problem-solving?  Are  we  reaciv 
for  a  comprehensive  policy  of  national  plan- 
ning? Planning:  "liitelllgent  cooperatkn 
with  the  inevitable."  The  answer  will  no 
doubt  be  determined  In  this  year  of  ordeal 
and  decision. 


FORMAL  DEDICATION  OF  THE  CUM- 
MINGS  BROTHERS  POST  NO. 
1436 


HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1968 

Mrs,  KELLY,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  was  in- 
deed proud  to  be  a  participant  in  the 
dedication  of  the  new  memorial  build- 
ing of  the  Cummings  Brothers  Po.^t 
No.  1436  of  the  American  Legion,  at  4,516 
Avenue  D,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  on  March  :.  1. 
1968.  This  dedication  marked  the  culmi- 
nation for  a  planned  permanent  me- 
morial to  the  valor  of  Joseph  and  John 
Cummings.  I  now  have  the  privilege  nf 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Member.s 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  three 
speeches  which  were  made  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  dedication  by  Mr,  Louis  E, 
Drago.  national  executive  committeeman 
of  the  American  Legion;  Mr,  William  F. 
Kennion,  Jr.,  commander  of  the  Cum- 
mings Brothers  Post:  and  Mr.  S.  Michael 
Oliva,  Kings  County  commander  of  tlie 
American  Legion. 

The  speeches  follow : 
Address  Given  by  Louis  E.  Drago,  National 

Executive  Committeeman.   American  Ll- 

ciON.  at  the  Formal  Dedication  of  Cum- 
mings Brothers  Post  No.  1436.  New  BtntD- 

INC.  March  31.  1968 

Pew  things  could  give  me  a  National  Offi- 
cer greater  pleasure  than  to  speak  on  this 
occasion. 

We  are  met  to-day  to  dedicate  a  new  build- 
ing for  the  American  Legion. 

The  rich  heritage  of  the  American  Legion 
Is  not  gained  merely  by  meetings  In  these 
Legion  Halls,  or  even  by  attaining  greater 
affluence  and  material  prestige  In  the  com- 
munity. But  rather  by  living  up  to  the  pur- 
p>oses  of  the  American  Legion,  for  God  and 
Country — Service  to  Community,  State  and 
Nation,  by  living  In  a  brotherly  spirit  among 
our  neighbors  with  open  minds  and  sensitive 
spirits,  seeking  to  relate  ourselves  to  the 
world  In  which  we  live,  to  our  fellow-man 
and  to  God. 

Prom  this  day,  this  American  Legion  build- 
ing will  have  as  a  living  part  of  Its  com- 
munity, the  names  of  two  brothers,  two 
American  heroes,  to  whom  our  new  bullcN 
Ing  Is  dedicated;  Joseph  and  John  Cummings. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  this  beautiful  bulg- 
ing Is  an  Investment  in  the  future,  and  to 
wager  our  faith  in  the  coming  generation. 

And  so,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Organi- 
zation of  the  American  Legion,  I  Join  in  this 
dedication  for  commemoration  which  is  so 
necessary  In  these  trying  times  to  combat 
the  unpatriotic,  disloyal,  Immoral  and  law- 
less breed  who  would  destroy  our  great  work 
that  of  perpetuating  the  American  Way  of 
Life. 

Cummings  Brothers  Post  No.  1436  while 
having  great  confidence  In  the  Almight' . 
nevertheless  seem  to  believe  too.  that  the 
good  Lord  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 
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Consequently,  this  Legion  Hall  is  the  cumu- 
lative fruition  of  the  innumerable  and  dedi- 
cated hours  of  work  by  Its  members  who  be- 
lieve in  the  American  Legion  and  Us  great 
principles. 

In  this  day  of  battle  between  light  and 
darkness,  let  us  all  resolve  to  strengthen  our 
Faith  in  the  American  Legion,  in  our  beauti- 
ful country;  that  we  shall  preserve,  protect 
and  defend  our  inalienable  rights  of  life, 
libertv  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  not 
only  for  ourselves  but  for  all  mankind. 

fo-dav  we  live  in  a  world  of  the  Juvenile 
gang  and  the  juvenile  delinquent  Yet  this 
strange  and  sad  world  is  also  part  of  our 
life  to-dav,  and  must  be  dealt   with. 

We  are  "waking  up  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  voung  people  of  America  are  es- 
tranged-estranged  from  their  families, 
churches,  and  schools,  and  at  war  with 
society. 

In  place  of  the  adjusted  youth  of  the 
past— who  had  a  clearly  established  place 
in  his  famllv  and  in  his  community  from 
earliest  childhood— we  have  the  young 
rebel— the  outsider— the  child  enemy  of 
adult  societv.  We  read  of  inexplicable  mur- 
ders and  ;icts  of  violence  taking  place  among 
youngsters  in  our  cities,  we  hear  of  thefts 
and  crimes  in  suburban  areas,  we  see  skid- 
marks of  recklessness  on  our  highways,  and 
watch  the  mounting  toll  of  injury  and  death 
in  the  traffic  accidents  of  teen-agers. 

We  are  shocked  by  statistics  that  reveal 
the  high  percentages  of  drug  addicts  ojid 
criminal  records  among  young  people. 

What  causes  these  conditions  is  another 
=;tory  and  has  no  place  here  to-day;  but  mass 
media,  disdain  for  hard  work  and  achieve- 
ment. . 
The  many  false  standards  that  have  crept 
into  otu-  social  attitudes,  are  contributing 
causes  of  these  conditions. 

Up  to  now,  we  have  been  a  complacent 
people,  reposing  in  otu-  belief  that  we  are 
unsurpassable  in  all  things,  technologically, 
in  wealth  and  in  power.  But  to-day  we  are 
face  to  face  with  dread  possibilities— de- 
struction from  within  and  destruction  from 
without  The  Communists  have  surpassed  us 
on  manv  things,  and  our  foundations  at 
home   are   crumbling    from    human    termite 

We  must  return  to  those  simple  virtues 
of  hard  work,  responsibility,  and  self-sacri- 
fice that  underlie  most  of  our  achievements. 

This  means  a  quickening  of  our  patriot- 
ism a  regeneration  of  our  national  spirit, 
and  a  rebirth  of  responsibility.  No  more 
business  as  usual  or  pleasure  ajs  usual— by 
the  policv  of  letting  George  do  the  hard 
things  while  we  go  on  enjoying  our  own  sel- 
fish pastimes. 

Let  us  enshrine  once  more  in  our  hearts 
and  in  public  life,  those  old  bed-rock  virtues 
which  made  our  nation  great  America  needs 
our  help,  all  we  can  give  her,  and  she  will 
repay  us,  everyone,  to  the  full  and  over- 
flowing. 


Address  and  Intboductions  by  William  F. 
KENNION  JR..  Commander,  Cummings 
Brothers  Post  No.  1436,  American  Legion, 
AT  THE  Formal  Dedication  of  New  Build- 
ing. March  31.  1968 

Thank  you  Bill  for  your  very  kind  intro- 
duction. 

Reverend  clerev.  members  of  Cummings 
family  National  "Executive  Committeeman, 
the  Honorable  Lou  Drago.  County  Com- 
mander Mike  Oliva  and  Staff.  County  Chair- 
lady  Mrs.  Gloria  BiUington  and  Staff,  distin- 
2ui"shed  euest.?.  fellow  legionnaires  and  ladies 
of  the  Auxiliary,  and  Gold  Star  Mothers; 

Of  the  twentv  previous  Cummings  Brothers 
Post  Coinmandcri,  who  all  served  with  great 
distinction,  I  am  most  pleased  and  honored 
to  be  the  one  to  act  as  your  host  today  ana 
welcome  vou  all  to  our  formal  dedication. 

This  has  been  quite  a  year  for  our  Post, 
having  one  of  our  own  past  Commanders  at- 


tain the  high  office  of  County  Commander 
and  despite  the  enormous  task  of  renovating 
our  building  we  have  been  very  active  In  all 
of  the  American  Legion  programs,  particu- 
larly Child  Welfare  and  Americanism. 

We  reached  our  membership  quota  of  207 
prior  to  March  15th  the  beginning  of  the  50th 
year  of  the  American  Legion  and  before  the 
County  Convention  lime  I  predict  an  all  time 
high  to  exceed  '250. 

All  of  these,  climaxed  by  the  completion 
of  our  new  building  which  we  are  all  proud 
of  and  very  pleased  with,  a  befitting  me- 
morial to  our  Standard  Bearers,  Joseph  and 
John  Cummings 

As  vour  host,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting to  vou  our  distinguished  guests,  all 
of  whom  have  served  our  Community  and 
the  American  Legion  with  great  distinction 
We  have  invited  them  because  we  of  Cum- 
mings Brothers  Post  like  them,  we  like  what 
they  stand  for  and  we  like  the  job  they  are 
doing. 

May  I  present  to  you  the  Pastor  of  Little 
Flower  who  was  so  generous  in  permitting  us 
to  celebrate  our  beautiful  memorial  mass 
this  morning  in  his  church,  the  Reverend 
Father  James  Smyth. 

The  County  Chaplain  of  the  American  Le- 
gion. Reverend  Alfred  Thompson 

National  Executive  Committeeman  of  the 
American  Legion.  Mr.  Louis  Drago  who  we 
shall  hear  from  later. 

Our  own  contribution  to  the  success  this 
year  of  the  Kings  County  American  Legion, 
one  who  held  practically  every  oPice  of  this 
Post  and  who  was  Post  Conunander  at  the 
time  I  Joined  Cummings  Brothers,  our  own 
County  Commander,  Mike  Oliva. 

Mike's  verv  competent  "Aid"  and  another 
member  of  "Cummlngs  Brothers  Post  who 
served  as  Commander  and  who  we  all  love 
and  respect  for  hLs  continuous  efforts  so 
much  so  that  we  bestowed  a  life  member- 
ship on  him.  John  Clncotta. 

The  "work  horse"  of  Kings  County  Amer- 
ican Legion,  the  man  every  Post  Is  deeply 
greatful  to,  particularly  Cummings  Brothers, 
Countv  Adjutant  Steve  Sanzlllo, 

One"  of  Cummings  Brothers  very  best 
friends  and  Past  County  Conunander,  pre- 
sently our  Second  District  Vice  Commander, 
Al  Caccamo.  „ 

Our  verv  capable  Chief  Division  Com- 
mander of  "Kings  County,  Jim  Werner. 

Every  successful  venture  generally  owes 
most  of  its  success  to  a  woman.  We.  In  Kings 
County  are  no  different  and  here  she  is, 
County  Chalrladv  of  the  Kings  County  Auxil- 
liarv.  "Mrs.  Gloria  BllUngton. 

Our  very  good  friend  and  County  Judge 
Advocate  'the  Honorable  Judge  Kopff. 

We  are  verv  proud  and  pleased  to  have 
with  us  Past  Countv  Commanders;  George 
Gaffney  Ed  Rhatlgan  and  Jack  Friedman. 
Our  "next  euest  is  very  close  to  the  hearts 
of  the  members  of  Cummings  Brothers  be- 
cause of  his  tremendous  contributions  of 
time  eSort  and  money  to  the  youth  of  Brook- 
lyn The  Youth  Center  in  Brownsville  Is  a 
living  and  lasting  testimony  to  this  and  Is 
only  one  of  his  many  accomplishments.  Our 
guest  .speaker  today  and  Chief  Executive  Of- 
ficer of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  the  Hon- 
orable Abe  Stark, 

Our  verv  capable  and  charming  Congress- 
woman,  l"2th  District.  Mrs.  Edna  F.  Kelly, 
It  was  certainly  gratifying  to  read  that  de- 
spite the  "stacked  deck"  this  year,  Edna  will 
be  right  In  the  flght  for  us. 

\nother  member  of  Cummings  Brothers 
Post  who  makes  me  feel  proud  that  I  belong, 
cur  State  Senator.  17th  District,  Jerry  Bloom. 
The  man  who  Is  considered  to  be  Cum- 
mines  Brothers'  greatest  benefactor,  slnce^ 
mv  time  we  need  outside  help  regardless  of 
the  nature  of  the  problem  he  is  there  ready 
and  willing,  and  in  every  case  we  have  racked 
up  a  satisfactory  conclusion  because  of  his 
efforts.  State  Assemblyman.  43rd  District. 
George  Cinotta. 


The  Community  and  Cummings  Brothers 
are  deeply  grateful  to  our  next  guest.  City 
Councllm"an.  23rd  District.  Harry  Maze 

The  great  spirit  of  reciprocity  existing  be- 
tween the  American  Legion  and  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  Is  largely  due  to  our  very  dear 
irlend  and  County  Commander  of  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans.  Joseph  W.  Flatow. 

The  American  Legion,  as  you  all  know  Is 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Community. 
Stale  and  Nation  Our  next  guest  fosters  this 
great  principle,  our  own  Post  Executive  Com- 
mitteeman and  President  of  the  Community 
Action  Committee.  Mr.  Patrick  Joseph  Cur- 

Another  great  community  leader  and  friend 
(jf  Cummings  Brothers  Post.  President  of  the 
Hyde  Park  Association.  Mr.  Vincent  Gallag- 
her 

The  next  guest  Is  very  dear  to  me  and  my 
great  Post  This  Community  Is  most  for- 
tunate to  have  in  Its  confines  the  Great  La 
Salle  Council  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
which  like  the  American  Legion  is  dedicated 
to  the  principles  of  God  and  Country.  I  am 
very  proud  to  he  a  member  of  this  great 
council  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
present  mv  Grand  Knight.  Mr.  Wally  More. 

We  are  also  very  pleased  to  have  with  us 
today  the  District  Leader  of  the  Civic  Re- 
publican   Club.    Mr    Danny    Camola 

I  am  also  proud  to  present  the  Past  Presi- 
dent of  the  Robert  Jordan  Conservative  Club, 
present  President  of  The  Little  Flower  Little 
League  and  member  of  Cummings  Brothers 
Post.  Mr.  John  Olqulst. 

The  next  group  of  Guests  are  very  special 
guests  to  us  and  have  contributed  the  most 
possible  to  the  success  of  America's  freedom 
story  the  lives  of  their  sons.  Our  most  recent 
Gold  Star  Mothers  of  this  Community.  Mrs. 
Eileen  Jordan.  Mrs.  Margaret  Furlong.  Mrs. 
Oliver  Rellly  and  family  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Gibbons  and  family. 

To  climax  the  Introductions  today  may  I 
present  to  you  members  of  a  very  proud  and 
honorable  family: 

Mr  and  Mrs  James  Cummings 
Mr  and  Mrs  Robert  Cummings. 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Thomas  Cummings. 
Mr  Ravmond  Cummings. 
The  four  surviving  brothers  of  Joseph  and 
John,  and  the  sisters: 

Mrs  Charles  B.  Connors  and  family,  and 
Mrs.  Alice  Shine,  who  because  of  distance 
(California I  could  not  be  with  us. 

We  also  have  Aunt  Mary  and  Aunt  Char- 
lotte with  us,' 

Our  own  Ladles  Auxiliary  President  of 
Cummings  Brothers  Unit  and  wife  of  Thomas 
Cummings.  Therese. 

I  apologize  deeply  to  any  distinguished 
guest  who  was  kind  enough  to  be  with  us  to- 
dav  and  who  I  inav  have  overiooked  in  my 
introductions.  I  shall  now  turn  the  meeting 
over  to  our  County  Commander.  Mike  Oliva. 


address  given  by  S.  Michael  Oliva.  County 
Commander.  Kings  County  American 
Legion  at  the  Formal  Dedication  or 
Cummings  Brothers  Post's  New  Building, 
March  31,  1968 

Mr  Chairman,  Bill  Young,  Reverend  Clergy, 
the  Cummings  Family.  My  Post  Commander, 
William  Kennion,  National  Executive  Com- 
mitteeman of  the  American  Legion,  The 
Honorable  Louis  E.  Drago,  The  Honorable 
\be  Stark,  President  of  the  Borough  of 
Brooklvn,  Distinguished  Guests.  Fellow 
Legionnaires,  Members  of  the  American  Le- 
gion Auxiliary  of  Kings  County,  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen,  and  Friends: 

It  is  mv  privilege  to  appear  before  you  this 
day  and"  to  participate  in  this  building 
dedication. 

Our  Post  has  set  aside  a  day  each  year  to 
honor  our  departed  Comrades  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  honor  Joseph  and  John  Cummings, 
our  Standard  Bearers,  who  made  the  su- 
preme sacriii'-e  in  order  that  we  may  con- 
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tlnue  to  enjoy  the  principles  of  Justice.  Free- 
dom and  Democracy. 

We  pause  momentarily  to  reflect  on  the 
deeds  accomplished  by  these  two  men.  whose 
names  we  honor  and  respect. 

Joseph  Cummlngs  enlisted  In  the  U.S 
Army  on  April  21.  1941  and  was  assigned  to 
the  454th  Ordnance  Company.  In  the  fall, 
his  unit  left  for  the  Philippines  and  arrived 
at  Manila  on  November  27.  1941.  as  the  dark 
clouds  of  war  formed  on   the  horizon. 

The  treacherous  Japanese  attack  followed 
and  Joe  fought  all  through  the  historic  Bat- 
tle of  Bataan.  In  which  he  was  wounded  and 
captured  by  the  enemy.  He  was  In  the  in- 
famous "Death  March"  and  died  at  Camp 
McDonnell  as  a  Prisoner  of  War  on  August  4, 
1942. 

John  Cummlngs  at  17  enlisted  In  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  on  November  27,  1943,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  24th  Regiment  as  a  Machine 
Gunner.  He  engaged  the  enemy  on  Saipan 
and  on  Febru.iry  20,  1945  died  in  action  on 
the  Black  Sand  of  Iwo  Jima. 

Both  of  these  stalwart  men  were  Interested 
In  the  field  of  athletic  and  youth  programs. 
Both  were  former  employees  of  the  Brooklyn 
Baseball  Club. 

In  furthering  the  Interests  of  our  Stand- 
ard Bearers,  this  Post  has  fostered  many 
athletic  e\'erit3  and  sponsored  youth  pro- 
grams and  activities. 

We  have  devoted  our  time,  money  and  ef- 
forts In  supportmg  numerous  teams  In  the 
fields  of  Baseball.  Football,  Track  and  other 
sports 

Through  our  participation  on  the  Post 
level  and  County  level,  we  of  Cummlngs 
Brothers  Post  have  carried  out  the  many 
programs  formulated  by  the  American  Legion 
and  to  which  we  .ire  dedicated. 

Our  activities  in  the  An:iericanlsm  program 
have  earned  us  the  Department  of  New  York 
Americanism  Plaque,  of  which  we  are  ex- 
tremely proud. 

In  the  area  of  Child  Welfare.  Cummlngs 
Brothers  Post  has  won  first  place  on  the 
County  and  Department  levels  and  in  addi- 
tion, recognition  on  the  National  level. 

Our  Post,  in  its  inception,  was  small,  not 
only  In  the  number  of  members,  but  also 
In  funds. 

However,  our  members  have  always  been 
enthusiastic  ani  dedicated,  who  believe  In 
the  principles  and  programs  of  the  American 
Legion. 

Our  sponsorship  of  the  numerous  activities 
has  brought  our  Post  to  a  position  of  in- 
fluence and  prestige,  which  it  now  enjoys, 
not  only  in  the  neighborhood,  but  in  the 
County.  City  and  State. 

Today  we  are  assembled  here  for  still  an- 
other purpose  That  purpose  is  to  create  a 
Perpetual  Testimonial  to  the  memory  of  our 
Standard  Bearers  Joseph  and  John  Cum- 
mlngs and  to  all  men  who  gave  their  lives 
to  safeguard  the  principles  upon  which  our 
Country  was  founded  These  principles  are 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Preamble  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion 

In  addition  thereto,  this  building  repre- 
sents the  realization  of  lifes'  ambitions  of 
the  members  of  the  Cummlngs  Brothers  Post. 

I  am  extremely  proud  to  have  been  chosen 
to  participate  in  these  dedication  ceremonies 
and  to  address  you  this  day,  not  only  as  the 
County  Commander  of  Kings  County,  to 
which  office  you  were  instrumental  in  elect- 
ing me.  but  as  a  member  and  former  Officer 
of  this  Post. 

May  this  edifice  stand  as  a  living  monu- 
ment to  the  two  Cummlngs  Brothers  and  to 
all  other  Veterans  who  gave  their  lives  for 
this  country  so  that  Democracy  can  live,  and 
to  those  members  of  this  Post,  both  living 
and  dead,  who  devoted  their  energies  to  aid 
our  youth,  our  elders  and  our  brother  veter- 
ans, so  as  to  make  their  lives  happier. 
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In  conclusion,  let  us  not  not  forget  our 
love  for  God  and  Country  and  may  we  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  Community,  State  and 
Nation, 


June 


1968 


A  CONSTITUENT  LOOKS  AT  THE 
GUARANTEED  ANNUAL  INCOME 
PROPOSAL 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  question- 
naires and  polls  taken  by  Members  of 
Congress  have  a  common  objective — to 
find  out  what  constituents  are  thinking 
and  how  they  want  their  Representative 
to  vote  on  key  issues.  In  response  to  a 
recent  poll  of  mine  in  the  First  Congres- 
sional bistrict  of  New  Hampshire,  many 
citizens  took  the  time  to  write  me  at  some 
length  concerning  subjects  referred  to  in 
the  poll  and  other  problems  as  well. 

One  of  the  chief  domestic  challenges 
Congress  faces  is  how  t-o  legislate  con- 
structively in  helping  poor  people  in  this 
prosperous  Nation.  On  this  subject  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record,  with  her  per- 
mission, a  most  intei'esting  and  construc- 
tive letter  from  Mrs.  Edna  G.  Walker  of 
Manchester.  N.H.  Where  to  draw  the  so- 
called  poverty  line  is  difficult  and  her 
thinking  goes  directly  to  the  problem. 

The  letter  follows : 

Manchester.  N  H.. 

May  18.  1968. 
Louis  C.  Wyman. 
Longicorth  Uouae  Office  Building. 
Washincjton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Wyman:  Thank  you  for  the  en- 
closed card.  I  have  answered  the  questions 
and  while  some  of  them  require  more  than 
Just  a  no  or  yes  answer.  I  guess  the  card 
generally  reflects  my  ideas.  I  do  not  feel  quali- 
fied to  sound  off  too  much  on  Vietnam,  but 
let  me  say  that  I  am  not  a  pacifist  and  I 
do  not  believe  in  pacification.  I  am  old 
enough  to  remember  the  Englishman  with 
the  umbrella  that  was  going  to  "have  peace 
in  our  time"  when  dealing  with  Hitler. 

I  am  not  given  much  to  writing  letters 
and  this  is  the  first  letter  that  I  have  ever 
wTitten  to  any  public  office  in  any  form,  but 
I  feel  so  strongly  about  the  so  called  Civil 
Rights  and  riots  that  I  must  make  my  voice 
heard,  however  weak  it  may  be. 

First  let  me  congratulate  you.  I  read  in  the 
paper  that  you  supported  an  amendment 
that  would  deny  Federal  funds  to  rioting 
students.  Good  for  you. 

Second,  let  me  say,  that  when  1  use  the 
pronoun  "we"  that  I  reflect,  more  or  less,  the 
general  ideas  of  friends  and  neighbors  prob- 
ably 50  more  or  less.  This  is  in  just  casual 
conversation.  I  have  not  taken  any  poll  .^nd 
let  me  say  also  that  if  I  refer  to  myself.  I 
am  not  in  any  way  complaining  or  asking  for 
help  in  any  way  whatsoever,  it  is  just  facts 
and  figures. 

I  believe  in  equal  rights;  equal  rights  to 
vote,  equal  rights  to  work  and  equal  rights 
to  live  anywhere  one  can  afford  and  will 
maintain  neighborhood  standards.  But  I  do 
not  believe  in  privilege.  I  know  plenty  of 
mothers  that  work,  work  to  support  small 
children,  work  to  send  their  children  to  col- 
lege. Why  siiould  any  one  group  feel  they 
have  a  right  to  demand  support?  They  com- 
plain on  the  TV  that  they  are  treated  like 
second  rate  citizens,  well  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  any  able  bodied  person  that  ac- 


cepts welfare  for  more  than  a  short  time 
when  down  on  their  luck  is-  a  second  rate 
citizen. 

Are  they  serious  when  they  demand  a 
guaranteed  annual  wage?  One  leader  quoted 
a  figure  of  $3,000  for  a  single  person  and 
$6,000  for  a  family  of  four. 

I  never  made  as  much  as  $3,000  in  any 
one  year  in  my  life,  and  I  mean  that  I  worked 
for  30  years.  50  weeks  a  ye.-'r  for  about  25  of 
the  30  years,  tlie  other  5  years  having  les.s 
time  on  account  of  my  health.  I  am  going 
to  be  59  this  summer  and  liave  had  to  retire 
on  account  of  a  back  ailment.  It  took  me  1!) 
months  to  have  my  Social  Security  pension 
granted,  and  that  is  for  something  that  I 
paid  uixes  on  all  those  many  years,  and  now 
I  have  an  annual  wage  of  ju.st  under  $1,300 
a  year,  .^nd  they  want  an  ..nnual  wage,  for 
what? 

I  lUe  in  a  quiet  well-kept  neighborhood 
and  we  all  own  our  own  hou.=;es.  My  brother 
and  I  live  in  houses  side  by  side,  and  we  got 
them  by  buying  a  pile  of  boards  and  a  keg 
of  nails  and  going  to  it.  If  we  want  the  hoiise 
painted  we  buy  a  can  of  paint  and  start 
pushing  a  brush,  etc.  Tliis  goes  for  nearlv 
everyone  in  the  neighborhood,  the  women 
too.  My  friend  across  the  street  Is  66  and 
she  does  all  of  her  own  painting  inside  and 
out  and  works  rather  than  draw  her  Social 
Security.  My  sister-in-law  works,  and  for 
the  most  part  paints  her  own  house  Inside 
and  out  and  keeps  up  the  yard,  and  by  the 
way,  she  is  quite  lame,  one  leg  is  about  5 
inches  shorter  than  the  other.  So  you  can 
see  that  all  these  pitiful  pictures  on  TV  and 
in  magazines  of  tumble  down  shacks  and 
garbage  littered  yards  fall  on  rather  deaf 
ears  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  Oh  yes,  I 
almost  forgot,  most  of  us  can't  afford  too 
many  commercial  clothes,  we  cannot  alford 
them,  if  want  a  new  dress  we  get  out  tlie 
sewing  machine.  We  are  not  freaks,  we  repre- 
sent the  large  majority  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 

The  poor"  need  help,  help  to  help  them- 
selves, but  first  let  every  able  bodied  person 
get  up  and  pick  up.  If  the  "poor"  spent  as 
much  energy  and  money  fixing  up  their 
homes  as  they  liave  spent  and  will  spend  on 
marching  to  Washington,  they  would  have  a 
lot  more.  If  they  spent  as  much  energy  fight- 
ing rats  as  they  spend  on  rioting,  the  poor 
rats  would  be  no  more.  We  would  all  have 
rats  if  we  did  not  take  care,  yes  even  here. 

In  case  you  have  read  this  far,  I  Just 
wanted  to  say  I  hope  somebody  that  can  be 
heard  will  raise  a  voice  of  protest  and  not 
buckle  under  to  political  blackmail,  for  that 
is  all  It  Is. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Edna  G,  Walker. 

P.S. — In  case  you  think  that  I  am  sub- 
standard as  far  as  wages,  I  am  only  average. 
.some  did  a  little  better  and  some  a  little 
worse.  Of  cotirse  some  had  the  strength  to 
work  overtime,  which  I  could  never  do.  If  you 
don't  know  that  the  women  office  workers"  in 
New  Hampshire  are  not  verv  well  paid,  you 
should  know  it.  Of  course,  bear  in  mind 
that  I  had  to  stop  working  in  1966  which 
was  before  the  last  two  minimum  wage  in- 
creases, 

EGW, 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  POOR  PEOPLE  FOR 
AND  AGAINST? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  4,  1968 

Mr.     ASHBROOK.    Mr,    Speaker,    it 
would  be  absurd  to  think  that  the  poor 


camped  in  Resurrection  City,  so-called, 
think  of  the  American  flag  as  a  "rag  on 
a  stick,"  or  would  eliminate  the  "God 
versus  devil  philosophy  of  Judeo- 
Christian  tradition,"  or  further  "le- 
orienf  the  police,  presumably  away 
from  law  enforcement  even  further;  or 
believe  that  all  public  officials,  liberal  or 
conservative,  are  Fascists. 

To  believe  this  would  be  absurd.  But  to 
attribute  these  beliefs  to  a  leader  of  the 
poor  people's  campaign  would  not  be  too 
far  afield.  Unfortunately,  by  following 
such  men  as  the  irreverent  James  Bevel, 
the  poor  are  lending  the  weight  of  their 
names  and  numbers  to  statements  such 
as  these.  For  these  were  part  of  Bevel's 
statements  of  the  campaign's  aims. 

Until  a  full  treatment  of  his  statement 
is  available,  I  offer  an  eye  opening 
column  by  Chicago  Tribune  staff  writer, 
Willard  Edwards.  This  column  appeared 
in  the  June  4  edition, 

Capitol  Views 
(By  Willard  Edwards) 
Washington.  June  3.- -The  Capitol  hill 
forum  had  been  provided  by  Sen  Percy 
IR  ,  111.]  but  the  Rev.  James  Bevel  of  Chicago 
gave  a  contemptuous  brush-off  to  his  host 
|who  was  mercifully  absent]  in  a  long 
harangue, 

"I  indorsed  Percy  for  the  Senate  in  Illi- 
nois." he  remarked.  "But  only  because  he  was 
running  against  an  old  man  |  Ex-Sen.  Doug- 
las) and  I  don't  have  much  confidence  in 
old  men." 

Bevel,  it  developed,  had  no  confidence  at 
all  in  any  American  official  in  authority.  He 
lumped  them  all  as  "fascists,"  including  both 
conservatives  and  liberals  in  this  category.  It 
didn't  matter  who  was  President,  he  said,  be- 
lause  the  capitalist  system  was  detunct  and 
■  economic  class  warfare"  had  arrived.  Loy- 
alty to  country  was  an  out-dated  concept 
when  that  country  was  waging  an  unjust 
war  in  Viet  Nam, 

"I  feel  no  responsibility  to  a  nation -state," 
he  remarked.  I  represent  conscious  energy 
which  is  a  universal  phenomenon.  As  a  result. 
I  don't  get  too  excited  when  I  see  a  rag  on 
a  stick  which  is  called  a  flag." 

A  transcript  of  Bevel's  remarks  is  under 
study  in  Consress,  Delivered  May  21.  they 
v.ere  ;ar  more  unguarded  than  other  state- 
ments he  has  since  made  in  public.  He  did 
not  know  Uiey  were  ijcing  recorded.  The  con- 
■jresslonal  staff  assistants  who  assembled  to 
hear  him  at  Percy's  suggestion  agreed  that 
I  hey  were  hearing  a  theme  taken  from  the 
Utopian  phases  of  the  philosophy  of  Karl 
Marx.  They  so  reported  to  members  of  Con- 
trress  who  confessed  themselves  deeply  dis- 
Turbed. 

Bevel  is  a  high-ranking  leader  in  the  poor 
people's  campaign,  now  in  its  fourth  week  in 
Washington,  He  is  in  charge  of  maintaining 
ciiscipline  amona;  the  demonstrators.  Thus 
:ar,  despite  some  broken  wlndo'j.'s  In  the  Su- 
preme court  building  and  a  few  arrests,  the 
ciemonstrations  have  been  generally  mild 
and  restrained 

tPE.AKS    WITH    DEADLY    SERIOUSNESS 

But  Bevel's  statement  of  the  campaign's 
aims  has  served  to  keep  tmeasiness  at  a  peak 
in  Congress,  He  impressed  his  listeners  with  a 
sense  of  his  cieadly  seriousness  in  calling  for 
a  complete  reshaping  of  the  American  system 
of  government 

"He  speaks  qv.ietly  and  does  not  aim  for 
emotionalism  like  |the  Rev,  Ralph  D,]  Aber- 
nathy,"  one  aid  reported  to  his  senator,  "I 
think  we  are  kidding  ourselves  If  we  think 
that  we  are  Just  dealing  with  misguided 
radicals.  This  man,  for  all  his  cover-alls  and 
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Castro-typ»e  beard,  •was  intelligent,  articulate 

and  calculating," 

Despite  passionate  denials  by  leaders  of  the 
campaign  that  Communists  have  infiltrated 
its  ranks.  Bevel  preached  a  straight  Marxist 
line.  Ironlcallv.  he  lost  his  temper  only  when 
he  referred  to  Rep.  Albert  W.  Watson  |R.. 
S.C.|.  who  took  the  House  floor  recently  to 
reveal  what  he  claimed  was  evidence  that 
Communists  helped  plan  the  march  on  Wash- 
ington. 

Bevel  mentioned  Watson  so  often  that 
some  listeners  regarded  it  as  significant. 
Bevel's  wife  is  the  former  Diane  Nash,  a 
former  civil  rights  leader  in  Tennessee, 
whose  passport  was  revoked  alter  she  and 
three  uther  women  made  an  unauthorized 
trip  to  communist  North  Viet  Nam.  On  their 
return,  the  women  accused  the  United  States 
of  atrocities  and  lauded  Ho  Chi  Minh, 

Bevel  told  the  staff  aids  that  the  Washing- 
ton march  was  'a  great  human  theatrical 
drama  enacted  to  educate  the  people."  In 
this  great  play,  senators  and  congressmen, 
police,  apathetic  citizens,  and  poor  people 
were   actors. 
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SOME    SCENES    WILL    BE    VIOLENT 

"You  people  got  to  understand  what  we 
mean  by  non-violence  is  not  Just  some  peo- 
ple marching  peaceably  in  a  parade,"  he 
said.  "We  mean  the  whole  restructuring  of 
our  inter-relationshlps. 

'Some  of  the  scenes  will  be  violent.  If 
there's  violence,  we  won't  worry  about  It. 
We  will  come  back  and  re-educate. 

■  Our  goals  are  to  eliminate  all  disciplinary 
relationships.  We  do  not  believe  in  a  parent 
making  a  kid  conform  to  a  certain  norm 
That  is  a  violent  relationship.  We  want  to 
eliminate  it, 

"The  wealth  mu.st  be  re-distributed  and 
the  mei.ns  of  production  turned  over  to  the 
people.  Money  is  a  product  of  militarization. 
Armaments  must  be  eliminated.  The  police 
must  be  re-oriented.  The  God  versus  devil 
philosophy  of  Judeo-Chrlstian  tradition 
must  be  eliminated. 

"Personallv.  capitalism  is  Intellectually  in- 
compatible with  me.  Why  should  I  compete 
for  things  that  are  mine?" 

He  leU  a  deeply  troubled  audience,  many 
of  them  convinced  that  Bevel's  "great  human 
theatrical  drama"  will  have  a  violent  climax. 


The  newest  manifestation  of  this  anarchist 
trend  is  the  so-called  sit-in,  in  Us  most 
recent  major  instance  embellished  addition- 
ally by  the  seizure  or  restraint  of  hostages 
and  by  the  vandalism  of  the  office  of  the 
president  at  a  revered  university  of  the  Ivy 
League.  Sit-in"  is  u  mild  way  indeed  to  de- 
scribe the  forcible  occupation  by  u  small 
minority  of  the  student  body  of  key  build- 
ings and  the  exclusion  of  the  right-thinking 
majority  from  classes,  plus  interim  wanton 
destruction  and  damage  amounting  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars. 

It  seem.,  strange  to  us  that  these  students 
involve  themselves  deliberately  In  an  unlaw- 
ful situation  and  then  act  surprised  and 
outraged  when  the  University  at  long  last 
timidly  moves  to  protect  itself.  It's  as  if 
these  "minority  students  were  saying  "we 
have  rights— but  no  one  else  has." 

Blossoming  anarchists  were  encouraged 
aTid  condoned,  as  too  often  before,  in  ad- 
vanced stages  of  the  latest  sit-in,  by  a  small 
segment  of  taculty  members,  and  even  some 
of  these  had  to  be  removed  forcibly.  Tljese 
more  inature  and  presumably  more  respon- 
sible people  are  more  guilty  than  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students.  It  is  time 
for  guilt  to  be  punished  by  expulsion  of  law- 
defying  students  and  discharge  of  abetting 
teachers.  For  responsibility  again  to  rule  the 
classrooms  and  the  dormitories  whose  halls 
of  ivy  during  recent  years  have  become  In- 
fested with  the  creeping  growth  of  poison 
ivy  instead. 


MAPLE  HEIGHTS  HIGH  MUSTANGS 
ARE  OHIO  WRESTLING  CHAM- 
PIONS 


EDITORIAL  THAT  CONCERNS  ALL 
AMERICANS 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1968 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Bob  Watson,  general  manager  of  KGNC- 
T'V  and  radio  in  Amarillc.  Tex.,  presented 
an  excellent  editorial  on  May  5.  I  insert 
the  foUowins  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  because  I  feel  the  editorial 
touches  on  something  that  should  be  of 
concern  to  all  Americans. 
The  editorial  follows: 

KGNC  Editorial 
(By  Bob  Watson) 
In  this  troubled  world  of  ours  today,  sub- 
ject to  sudden  and  sometimes  shocking 
change,  there  has  been  perhaps  no  change 
more  dismaying  than  that  in  the  smaller 
world  of  academe,  the  environment  of  our 
universities  and  colleges,  a  minority  of  whose 
students  seem  somehow  to  have  determined 
that  they  and  not  the  academic  authorities 
should  control  these  institutions  which  are 
supported  by  someone  else  .  .  .  quite  some- 
one else. 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1968 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  salute  the  Mus- 
tangs of  Maple  Heights,  Ohio,  High 
School.  For  the  third  consecutive  year 
they  have  won  the  Ohio  wrestling  cham- 
pionship. It  is  the  seventh  time  in  the  last 
13  years  that  our  Maple  Heights  mat 
team  has  captured  first  jilace  in  State 
competition. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
place  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
outstanding  newspaper  which  serves  this 
community,  the  Maple  Heights  Press,  and 
a  commendatory  resolution  adopted  by 
Mayor  Lisy  and  the  Maple  Heights  City 
Council : 

Third  Stfaicht  Year — State  Champs  Again 
I  By  Bob  Nozar) 
No!  Beaver  Creek  didn't  'a-ln  it.  Parma  Val- 
ley Foree  and  Toledo  St.  Francis  finished 
.second  and  third  respectively  but  they 
weren't  tops  either.  Upper  Arlington  with 
four  bovs  in  the  tourney  scored  only  two 
points.  Martins  Ferry,  also  with  four  quali- 
fiers wasn't  much  higher. 

So  who  Is  the  number  one  mat  team  In 
the  state?  None  other  than  the  Maple  Heights 
Mustangs,  under  the  coaching  of  Mike  Mllko- 
vlch.  Yes  sir,  for  the  third  year  in  a  row,  and 
the  seventh  time  in  the  last  13  years  Maple 
Heights  is  the  Ohio  State  Wrestling  Cham- 
pions. 

Maple  scored  44  points  to  Valley  Forge's 
38  for  its  first  place  finish.  The  crowd  at 
St.  John  Arena  was  divided  into  two  groups. 
It  was  the  people  from  Maple,  and  the  people 
against  the  Mustangs.  The  anti-Maple  crowd 
had  nothing  to  cheer  about  Friday  as  the 
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Mustangs  pulled  all  five  of  their  state  quall- 
ners  through  to  the  semi-finals 

Tom  Mllkovlch  toolc  his  second  consecu- 
tive state  crown  in  the  action  at  112  pounds. 
He  won  it  last  year  at  103  Tom  scored  a  pin 
In  the  first  round  FYlday  as  he  flattened  BUI 
Selpel  In  4  37  Later  on  In  the  day  he  de- 
feated BUI  Walter  ol  Lake  wood  12-2 

In  the  seml-flnals  Saturday  afternoon  Tom 
took  on  Walker  Stevenson  of  Sandusky  Per- 
kins In  the  first  period  Tom  had  a  takedown, 
but  Stevenson  escaped  In  the  second  frame 
Stevenson  got  a  reverse,  which  was  followed 
by  an  escape  by  Mllkovlch  which  left  the 
match  at  three  all  after  two  periods  But  In 
the  third  Tom  turned  on  the  steam,  and  got 
an  escape,  a  takedown,  and  two  near-pins 
for  a  12-3   win 

In  the  championship  bout  Tom  took  on 
John  Meros  of  Euclid  in  a  repeat  of  their  dis- 
trict final  Tom  won  again  as  he  got  two  Take- 
downs, and  a  reverse  for  the  6-2  victory 

Lon  Hicks  at  120  won  his  two  matches  Fri- 
day as  he  rolled  up  a  12-1  win  over  George 
Zollinger  of  Toledo  DeViUbls,  and  then 
trounced  Randy  Brelt  of  Marllnton  11-3, 

In  the  semis  Lon  met  Boit  Mason  of  Parma 
and  scored  the  first  takedown,  but  Mason 
escaped  and  got  a  takedown  of  his  own  In 
the  second  period  Lon  got  a  reverse  which 
was  followed  .by  a  Mason  escape  leaving  the 
score  at  4-4.. Mason  got  two  more  points  In 
the  third  period  with  a  reverse  to  give  htm  a 
6-4  win  Mason  was  eventually  the  state 
champ 

In  a  consolation  round  bout  Lon  defeated 
Wayne  Hardy  of  Huron  7-3.  He  took  third 
place  in  the  state  with  a  4-2  decision  of 
Frank  Yoo  of  Eastlake  North.  Lon  had  a  take- 
down and  a  reverse  in  that  one 

Tom  Barrett  scored  a  3-2  win  over  Leroy 
Noyd  m  his  opening  match  Friday  Tom  got 
a  late  reverse  to  wrap  up  a  9-6  decision  of 
Derek  Bartlett  of  Huron  in  the  quarter  Inal 
match. 

Then  Saturday  afternoon  he  met  Bob 
Lade  of  Valley  Forge.  In  that  one  Barrett 
got  the  first  takedown  and  rode  Lade  cut. 
Lade  got  an  escape  and  a  penalty  point  in 
the  third  period  to  tie  the  score.  Late  ui  the 
match  Lade  was  on  his  back,  but  no  points 
were  awarded  to  Barrett.  In  the  overtime 
that  followed  Lade  got  the  only  escape  tor 
a  1-0  win.  He  won  the  state  crown  that 
evening. 

In  consolations  Tom  beat  Bob  Johnson 
of  Dayton  Meadowdale  5-3. 

Then  in  the  finals  of  the  consolation 
rounds  he  beat  what  was  left  of  Beaver 
Creek,  Logan  Martinez.  3-1.  He  had  an  escape 
and  a  penalty  point,  along  with  riding  ime 
for  his  third  place  finish. 

That  win  wrapped  up  the  stat«  crown  for 
the  Mustangs. 

At  133  BUI  Black  breezed  through  his  class 
for  the  state  championship.  In  his  first  bout 
he  beat  Bill  Fisher  of  Toledo  Rogers  10-1. 
Then  later  on  that  day  he  pinned  Larry 
Branson  of  Lorain  in  2:53. 

On  Saturday  he  beat  Don  Akerman  ol 
Martins  Ferry  13-3. 

Then  in  the  championship  finals  he  beat 
Bob  Tschool  of  Toledo  St.  Francis.  BUI  had 
three  takedowns,  a  predicament,  and  an 
escape  for  a  9-3  win. 

Derek  Bekeny  also  won  his  first  two 
matches  beating  Rick  Greene  of  Coltunbus 
DeSalles  7-5,  and  then  decisoning  Bruce 
Witzke  of  StrongsvUle  5-2. 

Saturday  afternoon  he  lost  an  overtime 
ref eree  s  decision  to  the  future  state  champ 
Dennis  Toffler  of  St.  Francis.  The  score  was 
1-1  at  the  end  of  the  overtime.  It  was  a  spilt 
decision,  with  the  referee  and  one  Judge  vot- 
ing for  Toffler.  and  the  other  judge  voting 
for  Bekeny. 

Derek  lost  a  close  match  to  the  third  place 
finisher  Bruce  Hrycyk  of  Copley  in  a  con- 
solation round  bout. 
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Paul  E.  Landls  the  Commissioner  of  the 
O.H.SA.A.  awarded  the  first  place  trophy 
to  Coach  Mike  Mllkovlch  and  his  crew 
amidst  the  cheers  of  the  Mustang  followers. 

Resolution  1968-47 
.•\  resolution  commending  the  Maple  Heights 
High  School  wrestling  team,  its  coaches, 
and  the  administrative  officers  of  the  Maple 
Heights  city  school  system,  upon  the  at- 
tainment of  the  third  consecutive  Ohio 
State  wrestling  championship  for  :he  1967- 
1968  season 

Whereas,  the  1967-1968  Wrestling  Team  of 
Maple  Heights  High  School  was  proclaimed 
Ohio  State  Wrestling  Champion  for  the  third 
consecutive  year  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1968,  in  competition  with  teams 
representing  high  schools  throughout  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and 

Whereas,  this  Council  recognizes  that  such 
achievement  Is  the  result  of  steady  applica- 
tion of  exercise,  practice,  and  training  while 
maintaining  scholastic  studies,  and  that 
such  achievement  of  necessity  reflects  the 
inspirational  leadership  of  the  team's 
coaches.  Mr.  Michael  Mllkovlch.  Mr  Patrick  J. 
PaUimbo  and  Mr.  William  Barrett,  and  the 
Athletic  Director  Mr  T  Donovan  Wylie,  and 
Whereas,  this  Council  further  recognizes 
that  even  though  two  of  the  members  of  the 
team  were  individual  tltUsts,  the  seasons 
recrrd  is  a  team  priduct.  and  accrrdlngly  this 
Council  desires  to  commend  all  of  the  team 
members  and  the  Coaches  on  behalf  of  Itself. 
the  Administrative  and  Judicial  Departments 
of  and  for  Maple  Heights,  and  the  citizens  of 
Maple  Heights,  and 

Whereas,  on  behalf  of  the  same  agencies 
and  individuals,  this  Council  desires  further 
to  express  Its  commendation  to  the  repre- 
.sentatlves  and  of  the  Maple  Heights  City 
School  District  for  their  cooperation  in  as- 
sisting the  Coaches  and  members  of  the 
Wrestling  Team  in  carrying  out  the  wrestUng 
program  while  first  providing  and  requiring 
compliance  with  educational  standards. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  Maple  Heights,  State  of 
Ohio: 

Section  1.  On  Behalf  of  the  City  of  Maple 
Heights,  the  Council  and  the  Administra- 
tive and  Judicial  Departments  of  and  tor  the 
City  of  Maple  Heights,  and  the  people  of  the 
City  of  Maple  Heights,  do  herewith  express 
their  commendation  and  congratulations  to 
the  Coaches  and  students  of  the  Maple 
Heights  High  School  Wrestling  Team  for  the 
honor  and  recognition  accorded  this  City 
through  their  efforts  as  hereinbefore  ex- 
pressed. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Clerk  of 
Council  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  forward  certified  copies  of  this 
Resolution  to  the  following  persons:  Mr. 
Harry  Salisbury.  Superintendent  of  Schools; 
Mr.  Michael  Mllkovlch.  Head  Coach:  Mr.  Wil- 
liam T.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Patrick  J  Palumbo, 
Assistant  Coaches:  Mr.  Charles  Pickens.  Prin- 
cipal. Maple  Heights  High  School;  Mr.  T. 
Donovan  Wylie.  Athletic  Director. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE   1967-68   WRESTLING  TEAM 

Thomas  Barrett,  Derek  Bekeny.  William 
Black,  John  Blank,  Pat  Bowen,  Conrad  Calan- 
der,  Prank  Cikach,  Lon  Hicks.  Mark  Hicks, 
Dale  Hlavin.  Jim  Jedllcka.  John  Morrell. 
Thomas  Mllkovlch.  Cliff  Radl,  and  Louis 
Churney,  Manager. 

Section  2,  This  Resolution  shall  take  effect 
immediately. 
Passed  March  6,  1968. 

Robert  J.  Lough, 
President   of   Council. 
Emil  J.  LisY,  Jr., 

Mayor. 
Attest : 

John  J.  Wetzell, 

Clerk  of  Council. 
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THE  AGE  OF  EFFLUENCE 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mi-. 
Speaker,  while  benefits  of  our  increas- 
ingly industrialized  and  technological 
society  are  vast,  so  are  the  problems.  It 
is  becoming  clear  and  more  and  more 
urgent  to  realize  that  as  we  have  made 
great  gains  for  the  good  of  mankind,  we 
are  also  in  dire  danger  of  destroying  the 
very  source  of  our  wealth.  Despite  mag- 
nificent technological  achievements  m 
;space,  our  air  and  water  are  unfit  for 
consumption  or  recreation. 

The  degree  of  environmental  pollution 
that  has  occurred  in  our  Nation  is  alarm- 
ing, and  is  increasing.  It  cannot  con- 
tinue. Yet  we  cannot  expect  to  be  effec- 
tive in  halting  this  trend  while  we  con- 
tinue to  use  archaic  and  uncoordinated 
methods  to  solve  such  complex  problems 
as  exist  in  our  urban  areas.  The  methods 
of  problem  solving  must  keep  pace  with 
the  problems. 

In  1966,  I  introduced  a  bill,  now  H.R. 
20.  t3  create  a  Commission  on  Public 
Management  to  study  the  application 
of  technology — the  comprehensive  ap- 
proach that  systems  analysis  can  offer- 
to  find  effective  solutions  to  the  vastly 
complicated  public  problems  which  in- 
clude housing,  transportation,  and  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  the  problem  of  pollu- 
tion. A  systems  approach  would  involve 
a  computer  analysis  of  the  total  environ- 
ment. As  the  editorial  comments  froin 
Time  magazine  of  May  10  points  out  well, 
only  then  can  cities  adequately  and  effec- 
tively make  the  necessary  cost-benefit 
choices  and  balance  the  system.  They  will 
be  able  to  get  a  complete  picture  of  the 
problem  and  the  alternative  solutions — 
and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  in 
each  one — to  take  action  best  suited  to 
the  problems  and  the  facilities  at  hand. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  to  heart 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  give 
their  consideration  to  the  urgency  for 
new  concepts  of  problem  solving.  The 
Time  article  is  an  excellent  commentary 
on  this  critical  issue,  and  I  commend  it 
for  careful  reading. 

The  article  follows : 

The  Age  of  Effluence 

What  ever  happened  to  America  the 
Beautiful?  While  quite  a  bit  of  it  is  still 
visible,  the  recurring  question  reflects  rising 
and  spreading  frustration  over  the  nation's 
increasingly  dirty  air.  filthy  streets  and 
malodorous  rivers — the  relentless  degrada- 
tions of  a  once  virgin  continent.  This  man- 
made  pollution  is  bad  enough  in  itself,  but  i: 
reflects  something  even  worse:  a  dangerous 
Illusion  that  technological  man  can  build 
bigger  and  bigger  industrial  societies  with 
little  regard  for  the  iron  laws  of  nature. 

The  problem  is  much  bigger  than  the  U.S. 
The  whole  industrialized  world  Is  getting  pol- 
luted, and  emerging  nations  are  unlikely 
to  slow  their  own  development  In  the  Interest 
of  clearer  air  and  cleaner  water.  The  fantastic 
effluence  of  affluence  is  overwhelming  natural 
decay — the  vital  process  that  balances  life  In 
the  natural  world.  All  living  things  produce 
toxic  wastes,   including   their   own   corpses. 
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Rut  Whereas  nature  efficiently  decays— and  rial  survives  In  some  form,  and  technology  nitrite,  a  compound  that  hinders  hemoglobin 
fhus  reuses— the  wastes  of  other  creatures,  adds  to  its  longevity.  The  tin  can  used  to  from  transporting  oxygen  to  the  tissues, 
man  alone  produces  huge  quantities  of  syn-  rust  awav;  now  comes  the  immortal  aluml-  causUig  labored  breathing  and  even  suffo- 
thetic  materials  that  almost  totally  resist  num  can,  which  may  o"^'**'^^^^;^,,^^^^*'^^^^ 
natural  decay.  And  more  and  more  such 
waste  is  poisonous  to  man's  fellow  creatiu-es, 
10  say  nothing  of  himself 


Man  has  tended  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  he 
is  utterly  dependent  on  the  biosphere:  a  vast 
web  of  interacting  processes  and  organisms 
that  form  the  rhythmic  cycles  and  food 
chains  in  which  one  part  of  the  living  en- 
vironment feeds  on  another.  The  biosphere 

13    no    immutable    feature    of    the    earth.  .  .»„.,„  u,,h»^„   r>t„^^ 

RouBhly  400  million  years  ago,  terrestial  life  ions  of  raw  sei^-age  into  the  Hudson  River 
consfsted  of  fome  pr\mltive%rganisms  that  Each  square  mile  of  Manhattan  produces 
consumed    oxygen    as    fast    as    green    plants 


Each  year,  the  U.S.  produces  48  billion  cans, 
plus  28  billion  long-lived  bottles  and  Jars. 
Paced  by  hardy  plastic  containers,  the  aver- 
age American's  annual   output  of    1,600  lbs.      know  which  scientists  to  believe.  As  a  result 


cation. 

the  systems  approach 

It   seems   undeniable   that  some   disaster 
may  be  lurking  in  all  this,  but  laymen  hardly 


of  solid  waste  is  rising  by  more  than  4'.  a 
vear.  Disposal  already  costs  $3  billion  a  year. 
All  this  effluence  is  infinitely  multiplied  in 
big  cities — and  70'  of  Americans  live  on  only 
10';  of  the  country's  towl  land  area.  Every 
day,  New  York  City  dumps  200  million  gal- 


manufactured  it.  Only  by  some  primeval  acci- 
dent were  the  greedy  organisms  buried  in 
iedimentary  rock  (as  the  source  of  crude  oil. 
lor  example),  thus  permitting  the  atmos- 
phere to  become  enriched  to  a  life-sustaining 
mix  of  20';  oxygen,  plus  nitrogen,  argon, 
carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapor.  With 
miraculous  precision,  the  mix  was  then  main- 
tained by  plants,  animals  and  bacteria,  which 
used  and  returned  the  gases  at  equal  rates, 
.^bout  70';  of  the  earth's  oxygen  is  thus  pro- 
duced by  ocean  phytoplankton:  passively 
floating  plants.  All  this  modulated  tempera- 
t  vires,  curbed  floods  and  nutured  man  a  mere 
l.uOO.OOO  or  so  years  ago. 

To  primitive  man.  nature  was  so  harsh 
and  powerful  that  he  deeply  respected  and 
even  worshiped  it  He  did  the  environment 
very  little  damage.  But  technological  man. 
master  of  the  atom  and  soon   the   moon,   is 


375.000  lbs.  of  waste  a  day:  the  capital  cost 
of  incinerating  that  l-sq. -ml  -output  is  $1.87 
million,  and  30':  of  the  residue  drifts  In 
the  air  as  fly  ash  until  it  settles  on  the 
citizens. 

The  sheer  bulk  of  big  cities  slows  the 
cleansing  winds,  at  the  same  time,  rising  city 
heat  helps  to  create  thermal  Inversions  (warm 
air  above  cold )  that  can  trap  smog  for  days- 
a  crisis  that  in  1963  killed  400  New  Yorkers, 
Cars  complete  the  deadly  picture.  While  US. 
chimneys  belch  lOO.OOO  tons  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide every  day,  90  million  motor  vehicles 
add  230,000  tons  of  carbon  monoxide  (52^t: 
of  smog)  and  other  lethal  gases,  which  then 
form  ozone  and  peroxyacetyl  nitrate  that  kill 
or  stunt  many  plants,  ranging  from  orchids 
to  oranges  Tetraethyl  lead  in  auto  exhausts 
affects  human  nerves,  increasing  irritability 
and  decreasing  normal  brain  function.  Like 
iny  metal  pyoison.  lead  is  fatal  if  enoi'gh  is 


of  fofesll-fuel  burning,  for  example,  carbon 
dioxide  In  the  atmosphere  has  risen  about 
14'"<.  since  1860.  According  to  Ecologlst  Lh- 
mont  C.  Cole,  man  Is  thus  reducing  the  rate 
of  oxygen  regeneration,  and  Cole  envisions 
a  crisis  in  which  the  amount  of  oxygen  on 
earth  might  disastrously  decline.  Other 
scientists  fret  that  rising  carbon  dioxide  will 
prevent  heat  from  escaping  Into  space.  They 
foresee  a  hotter  earth  that  could  melt  the 
polar  Icecaps,  raise  oceans  as  much  as  400 
ft.,  and  drown  many  cities.  Still  other  scien- 
tists forecast  a  colder  earth  (the  recent 
trend)  because  man  is  blocking  sunlight 
with  ever  more  dust,  smog  and  Jet  contrails. 
The  cold  promises  more  rain  and  hall,  even 
a  possible  cut  In  world  food.  Whatever  the 
theories  may  be.  It  is  an  established  fact 
that  three  poisons  now  flood  the  landscapes: 
smog,  pesticides,  nuclear  fallout. 

Finding  effective  antidotes  viill  take  a  lot 
more  alertness  to  ecological  consequences. 
What  cities  sorely  need  Is  a  systems  approach 
to  pollution:  a  computer  analysis  of  every- 
thing that  a  total  environment — greater  Los 
Angeles,  for  example — is  taking  in  and  giving 
out  via  air.  land,  water.  Only  then  can  cities 
make  cost-benefit  choices  and  balance  the 
system.   Equally   vital   are   economic   incen- 


=o'aware  of  his  strength  that  he  is  unaware  of      ingested.  In  the  auto's  70-year  history,  the      ^jves.  such  as  "taxing  specific   pollutants  so 


his  weakness — the  fact  that  his  pressure  on 
nature  may  provoke  revenge  Although  sen- 
sational cries  of  impending  doom  have  over- 
stated the  case,  modern  man  has  reached  the 
stage  where  he  must  recognize  that  real 
dangers  exist.  Indeed,  many  scholars  of  the 
biosphere  are  now  seriously  concerned  that 


average  American's  lead  content  has  risen 
an  estimated  125-fold,  to  near  maximum 
tolerance  levels.  Arctic  glaciers  now  contain 
wlnd-wafted  lead. 

AIR.    water    and    the    bEWLR 

By    the    year   2000.   an    estimated    90'      of 
.Americans  will  live  in  urban  areas  and  drive 


human  pollution  may  trigger  some  ecological      perhaps  twice  as  many  cars  as  they  do  now 


di.saster. 

CONSUMING    NOTHING 

For  one  thing,  the  impact  of  human  pol- 
lutants on  nature  can  be  vastly  amplified  by 
food  chains,  the  serial  process  by  which  weak 
irtatures  are  typically  eaten  by  stronger  ones 
:;.  .iscending  order.  "The  most  closely  studied 
tx.imple  is' the  effect  of  pesticides,  which 
:..ive  sharply  improved   farm  crops   but  also 

.used  spectacular  kills  of  fish  and  wildlife. 
In  the  Canadian  province  of  New  Brunswick. 


The  hope  is  that  Detroit  will  have  long  since 
designed  exhau.st-free  electric  or  steam 
motors.  Another  hope  is  nuclear  jxjwer  to 
generate  electricity  in  place  of  smoggy  "fossil 
fuels"  (Oil,  coalt,  ijut  even  with  50':  nuclear 
power,  US.  energy  needs  will  so  Increase  by 
2000  that  fossil-fuel  use  may  quadruple 
Moreover,  nuclear  plants  emit  pollution:  not 
only  radioactive  wastes,  which  must  be 
buried,  but  also  extremely  hot  water  that 
has    to    go    somewhere    and    can    become    a 


:or  example,  the  application  of  only  one-half      serious  threat  to  marine  life, 
viound  of  DDT  per  acre  of  forest  to  control  Industry  already  devours  water  on  a  vast 

he   spruce   budworm   has   twice   wiped   out      scale — 600.000  gal.  to  make  one  ton  of  syn- 


, almost  an  entire  year's  production  of  young 
s:i:mon  in  the  Miramlchi  River.  In  this  proc- 
ess, rain  washes  the  DDT  off  the  ground  and 
i:no  the  plankton  of  lakes  and  streams  Fish 
cat  the  DDT-talnted  plankton:  the  pesticide 
iicoomes  concentrated   in  their   bodies,   and 


thetlc  rubber,  for  example — and  the  resultant 
hot  water  releases  the  dissolved  oxygen  in 
rivers  and  lakes.  This  kills  the  oxygen- 
dependent  bacteria  that  degrade  sewage. 
Meanwhile,  the  country's  ever-mounting 
sewage     is     causing     other     oxygen-robbing 

he  original  dose  ultimately  reaches  multifold  process.  By  1980,  these  burdens  may  well 
trength    in    fish-eating    birds,    which    then      dangerously    deplete    the    oxygen    in    all    22 

■  ::en  die  or  stop  reproducing.  DDT  is  almost      u.S.  river  basins.  The  first  massive  warning 

certainly  to  blame  for  the  alarming  decrease      jj  what  happened  to  Lake  Erie,  where  over- 

in  New  England's  once  flourishing  peregrine      whelming    sewage    from    Detroit    and    other 

hilcons,  northern  red-shouldered  hawks  and      cities  cut  the  oxygen  content  of  most  of  the 

ijhick-crowned  night  herons.  lake's  center  to  zero,  turning  a  once  mae- 

In  the  polluting  sense,  man  is  the  dirtiest      nificently  productive  inland  sea  Into  a  sink 

.uiimal,  and  he  must  learn  that  he  can  no      where    life    is    catastrophically    dlmlrUshed. 

longer  afford  to  vent  smoke  casually  into  the      with  state  and   federal  aid.  the  cities  that 

.^ky  and  sewage  into  rivers  as  he  did  in  an      turned    Erie's    tributaries   into   open   sewers 

earlier  dav,  when  vast  reserves  of  pure  air      are  now  taking  steps  to  police  the  pollution. 

rnd  water  easilv  diluted  the  pollutants.  The      and  if  all  goes  well,  Erie  mav  be  restored  to      ti'^PS  **""  ^""^  to  their  death. 


that  factories  stop  using  them.  Since  local 
governments  may  be  loath  to  levy  effluence 
charges,  fearing  loss  of  Industry,  the  obvious 
need  is  regional  cooperation,  such  as  inter- 
state river-basin  authorities  to  enforce 
scientific  water  use  Germany's  Ruhr  River 
is  ably  governed  this  way.  A  shining  US. 
example  is  the  eight-state  Ohio  River  Valley 
Water  .Sanitation  Commission,  which  per- 
suaded 3.000  cities  and  Industries  to  spend 
SI  billion  diverting  99^^;  of  their  effluent  to 
sewage  plants. 

Similar  "nlr  shed"  action  is  starting  be- 
tween some  smog-bound  states  and  is  con- 
sidered preferable  to  federally  Imposed  air 
standards,  which  might  not  fit  local  climate 
conditions.  Still,  far  greater  federal  action — 
especially  money — Is  urgently  needed  to  help 
cities  build  all  kinds  of  waste-treating  facili- 
ties. In  fact,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
really  ought  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the  En- 
vironment. To  unify  federal  leadership,  he 
might  well  be  given  charge  of  the  maze  of 
rival  federal  agencies  that  now  absurdly 
nibble  only  at  their  own  slice  of  the  pollu- 
tion mess. 

One  of  the  prime  goals  In  attacking  pollu- 
tion ought  to  be  a  vast  shrinkage  of  the 
human  impact  on  other  creatures.  The  war 
on  insects,  for  example,  might  actually  go 
a  lot  better  without  chemical  pesticides  that 
kill  the  pests'  natural  enemies,  such  as  birds. 
One  of  the  best  strategies  is  to  nurture  the 
enemies  so  they  can  attack  the  pests;  more 
insect-resistant  crops  can  also  be  dex'eloped. 
Florida  eliminated  the  screw-worm  fly  not  bv 
spraying  but  by  sterilizing  hordes  of  the  male 
fileB.  then  liberating  them  to  produce  In- 
fertile eggs  A  still  newer  method  is  the  use 
of  sex  attractants  to  lure  male  Insects  Into 


earth  is  basically  a  closed  system  with  a 
waste -disposal  process  that  clearly  has  limits. 
The  winds  that  ventilate  earth  are  only  six 
;;ules  high;  toxic  garbage  can  kill  the  tiny 
■rganlsms  that  normally  clean  rivers.  Today, 
industrial  America  Is  straining  the  limits 


reasonable  life  In  five  or  ten  years 

But  the  problem  goes  on.  Though  one-third 
of  U.S.  sewage  systems  are  below  health 
standards.  Improving  them  may  also  kill 
lakes.  The  problem   is  that  treated   sewage 

^  contains   nitrate   and   phosphate,   fertilizing 

One  masslvelv  important  factor  is  that  the  substances  widely  used  in  agriculture  that  a  year;  magnetic  extractors  could  save  the 
I'S  consumer"  actually  consumes  nothing;  rnake  things  worse  in  overfertlllzed  lakes,  metal  and  reduce  Incineration  by  10 '-,,  The 
he  merely  uses  things,  and  though  he  burns.  Though  nitrate  Is  normally  harmless  in  the  packaging  Industry  could  do  a  profound  serv- 
burles,  grinds  or  flushes  his  wastes,  the  mate-     body,   intestinal   bacteria   can   turn   It   Into     Ice  by  switching  to  materials  that  rot— fast. 


Above  all.  man  should  strive  to  parallel 
natural  decay  by  recycling— reusing  as  much 
waste  as  possible.  Resalvaglng  already  keeps 
80 'r  of  all  mined  copper  In  circulation  But 
U.S.  city  Incinerators  now  destroy  about 
3.000,000  metric  tons  of  other  valuable  metals 
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The  perfect  container  for  mankind  Is  the 
edible  ice-cream  cone.  How  about  a  beer 
container  that  Is  something  like  a  pretzel? 
Or  the  soft-drink  bottle  that,  when  placed 
In  the  refrigerator,  turns  Into  a  kind  of  tasty 
artificial  ice?  Soft  drinks  could  also  come 
in  frozen  form,  as  popsicles  with  edible 
sticks. 

To  cut  air  pollution,  a  Japanese  process  can 
be  used  to  convert  fly  ash  Into  cinder  blocks. 
Since  the  market  is  too  small  for  commercial 
success,  public  subsidies  would  make  sense; 
recovering  waste  at  the  source  is  almost  al- 
ways cheaper  than  cleanup  later.  There  are 
some  real  prospects  of  profit  in  reconstituting 
other  waste.  Take  sulfur,  for  example,  which 
is  in  short  svipply  around  the  world  While 
26  million  tons  are  mined  a  year,  .smokestacks 
belch  28  mlKion  tons  of  wasted  sulfur  diox- 
ide, which  could  easily  be  trapped  in  the 
stack  and  converted  to  sulfuric  acid  or  even 
fertilizer.  Standard  Oil  of  California  is  al- 
ready profitably  recovering  the  refinery  sul- 
fur waste  that  pollutes  streams. 

To  reduce  smog  over  cities,  one  of  the  most 
visible  and  worst  forms  of  pollution,  smog- 
causing  power  plants  might  be  eliminated 
from  densely  populated  areas.  Why  not  gen- 
erate electricity  at  the  fuel  source — distant 
oil  or  coal  fields — and  then  wire  it  to  cities? 
On  the  other  hand.  Industrialization  must 
not  be  taken  to  distant  places  that  can  be 
better  used  for  other  purposes.  Industrial- 
izing Appalachla,  for  example,  would  smoglfy 
a  natura'.lv  hazy  region  that  settlers  aptly 
named  the  Smokies.  The  right  business  for 
Appalachla  Is  recreation:  federal  money  could 
spur  a  really  sizable  tourist  industry. 

Sometimes  pollution  can  even  help  recrea- 
tion. In  flat  northeastern  Illinois,  for  ins- 
tance, the  handsomest  recreation  area  will 
soon  be  Du  Page  County's  fast-rising  U8-ft. 
hill  and  65-acre  lake — artfully  built  on 
garbage  fill.  One  form  of  pollution  cotild  even 
enhance — rather  than  spoil— water  sports. 
Much  of  the  nation's  coastline  is  too  cold  for 
swimming.  If  marine  life  can  be  protected 
why  not  use  nuclear  plant  heat  to  warm 
the  water?  Or  even  create  underwater  na- 
tional parks  for  scuba  campers? 

IN    H.^aMONY    WITH    NATttRE 

Ideally,  every  city  shotild  be  a  closed  loop, 
like  a  space  capsule  in  which  astronauts 
reconstitute  even  their  own  waste.  TTils  con- 
cert is  at  the  base  of  the  federally  aided  "Ex- 
perimental City"  being  planned  bv  Geo- 
phvsicist  Athelstan  Spilhaus,  president  of 
Philadelphia's  Franklin  Institute,  who 
dreams  cf  solving  the  pollution  problem  by 
dispersing  millions  of  Americans  into  brand- 
new  cities  limited  to  perhaps  250.000  people 
on  2.500  acres  of  now  vacant  land.  The  pilot 
city,  to  be  built  by  a  quasi-public  corpora- 
tion, will  try  everything  from  reusable  btilld- 
ings  to  underground  factories  and  horizontal 
elevators  to  eliminate  air-burning  cars  and 
buses.  The  goal  is  a  completely  recycled. 
!ioise-iree,  pure-air  city  surrounded  by  as 
many  as  40.000  acres  of  insulating  open 
countryside.  "We  need  urban  dispersal."  says 
Spilhaus.  'not  urban  renewal." 

In  the  search  for  solutions,  there  Is  no 
point  in  attempting  to  take  nature  back  to 
its  pristine  purity.  The  approach  must  look 
forward.  There  Is  no  question  that  Just  as 
technology  has  polluted  the  country,  It  can 
also  depollute  It.  The  real  question  is  whether 
enough  citizens  want  action.  The  biggest 
need  is  for  ordinary  people  to  learn  some- 
thing about  ecology,  a  humbling  as  well  as 
fascinating  way  of  \-iewing  reality,  that  ought 
to  get  more  attention  in  .schools  and  col- 
leges. The  trouble  with  modern  man  Is  that 
he  tends  to  yawn  at  the  news  that  pesticides 
are  threatening  remote  penguins  cr  pelicans: 
perhaps  he  could  do  with  some  of  the  hu- 
mility toward  animals  that  St  Francis  tried 
to  graft  onto  Christianity.  The  false  as- 
sumption that  nature  exists   only   to  serve 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

man  is  at  the  root  of  an  ecological  crisis  that 
ranges  from  the  lowly  lltterbug  to  the  lunacy 
of  nuclear  proliferation.  At  this  hour,  mans 
only  choice  Is  to  live  in  harmony  with  nature, 
not  conquer  It. 


June 
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CX:CUPATIONAL   EDUCATION 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Ti'ibune,  in  an  excellent  editorial 
on  occupational  education,  has  made  a 
meaningful  contribution  toward  the  cur- 
rent dialos:  on  preparing  young  peo- 
ple for  gainful  employment. 

I  recommend  this  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues for  a  better  understanding  of 
how  junior  colleges  can  play  a  key  role 
m  developing  a  post  secondary  system  of 
education  which  will  compliment  train- 
ing programs  started  by  youngsters  in 
lower  grades  to  develop  marketable 
skills. 

I  have  said  time  and  again  that  the 
basis  for  our  effort  to  eliminate  poverty 
in  America  and  to  prevent  phenomena 
like  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  in 
Washington  is  to  develop  a  system  of 
education  in  this  Nation  wliere  every  sin- 
gle American  youngster  will  develop  a 
marketable  skill  in  his  elementary  and 
secondary  education  process.  The  Chica- 
go Tribune's  emphasis  on  postsecondary 
education  fortifies  the  arguments  for  a 
greater  emphasis  in  occupational  educa- 
tion. 

The  Chicago  Tiibune  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

Educating  for  Jobs 

The  Illinois  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  just  published  a  survey  entitled  "Oc- 
cupational Education  in  Illinois  Public  Jun- 
ior Colleges."  This  useful  brochure  .'^pells  out 
in  here-and-now  terms  what  our  state'.';  rap- 
idly growing  Junior  college  system  is  offering 
[and  has  planned  for  the  near  future]  In 
terminal  courses  of  study  aimed  at  specific 
job  markets.  The  showing  is  extensive,  with 
tremendous  potential  for  further  growth. 
There  are  101  different  programs  listed,  from 
■iccountlng  to  X-ray  technician,  from  air 
conditioning  to  welding.  In  Illinois  there  are 
34  public  junior  colleges  in  being,  with  more 
due  to  open  next  fall. 

Economy  and  convenience  are  probably  the 
ideas  that  Junior  colleges  suggest  to  most 
people.  Those  are  powerful  considerations,  es- 
pecially for  young  people  with  means  too 
limited  to  permit  leaving  home  or  paying 
high  tuitions.  But  occupational  education — 
qualifying  people  to  hold  jobs  that  call  for 
less  than  a  college  degree  but  more  than  a 
high  school  diploma — is  probably  the  biggest 
idea  involving  the  Junior  colleges. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  states  three 
uses  of  its  new  publication — to  inform  em- 
ployers of  sources  of  new  trained  personnel; 
to  inform  employers  of  Job-related  curricula 
to  which  they  can  direct  present  employes: 
and  to  direct  attention  to  gaps  in  existing 
curricula,  gaps  which  business  initiative 
might  help  fill.  It  all  boils  dovm  to  matching 
qualified  people  with  Job  opportunities.  Any- 
thing that  does  that  helps  not  only  the 
businesses  and  employes  directly  Involved, 
but  everyone. 

Junior  colleges  do  such  matching.  Without 
neglecting   the   preparation   of   students   to 


transfer  successfully  to  foiu--year  colleges 
elsewhere.  Junior  colleges  should  and  no 
doubt  will  give  nigh  priority  to  occupational 
education.  Their  most  distinctive  and  prob- 
ably most  useful  contribution  Is  and  will  be 
In  that  kind  of  teaching. 


ANOTHER  DR.  GODDARD  NEEDED 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  learn- 
ing of  the  resignation  of  Dr.  James  L. 
Goddard,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent expressing  our  disappointment  ai.d 
at  the  same  time  recommending  for  liis 
consideration  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Herbert  Ley,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine. 

I  include  my  letter  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  and  following  my  letter  I  in- 
sert an  editorial  from  the  Fullerton. 
Calif.,  Tribune  in  the  Record.  This  edi- 
torial expresses  the  sentiments  of  many 
in  the  medical  field  regarding  Dr.  God- 
dard's  work.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
his  colleagues  in  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration as  well  as  by  those  wl.o 
worked  with  him  outside  the  Admini.-;- 
tration. 

Tlie  above-mentioned  follows: 

May   22.   1968 

The  PREsiDt.vr. 
The  White  House. 
Wa.ihvigtun.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  We  learned  with 
a  regret  we  feel  sure  will  be  shared  by  all 
•.veil  informed  citizens  of  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Goddard.  That  worthy  gentleman  has 
served  with  a  distinction  that  ranks  with  the 
most  dedicated  of  u  long  line  of  outstand- 
ing public  .servants  but  beyond  that  with  a 
courage  and  dedication  matched  by  only  a 
few. 

Dr.  Goddard's  tenure  in  office  has  high- 
lighted the  importance  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  and  its  critical  posi- 
tion in  safeguarding  the  health  and  lives  of 
our  citizenry.  The  great  record  he  has  e.'^- 
tablished  needs  to  be  continued,  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree. 

May  we  strongly  and  sincerely  support  by 
our  voice  and  office  the  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Herbert  Ley  as  a  new  leader  with  the 
Goddard  spirit.  We  are  informed  that  Dr 
Goddard  himself  has  indicated  his  stipport 
for  Dr.  Ley  and  I  am  sure  you  are  impresseri 
by  such  confidence  far  above  any  such  feei- 
ing  I  could  hope  to  inspire. 

The  public  needs  and  looks  for  our  con- 
tinued best  efforts  and  closest  surveillance 
in  this  vital  field  of  government  activity.  We 
know  you  will  give  the  selection  of  the  new 
Administrator  your  sober  and  considered 
study.  We  thank  you  for  your  kind  atten- 
tion and  patience. 

Very  respectfully, 

Richard  T.  Hanna, 
Member  of  Congress. 


June  4,  19 OS 


[From  the  Fullerton.  Calif..  Tribune, 
May  23,  1968] 
Another  Dr.  Goddard  Needed 
It  is  unfortunate  for  the  country,  and  for 
the  American  people,  that  Dr.  James  L.  Goo- 
dard  could  not  see  his  way  clear  to  remain 
as  commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. 

He  has  been  the  strongest,  most  conscien- 
tious and  most  dedicated  chief  since  the  late 


Harvev  W.  Wiley,  the    father"  and  first  head 
if  the  FDA. 

Dr  Goddard  correctly  interpreted  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  post  as  being  to  safeguard 
the  health  of  the  people  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible.  When  the  Inevitable  conflicts 
with  -.ested  interests,  notably  the  pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers,  occurred.  Dr.  God- 
dard stood  up  and  was  counted  on  the  side 
of  the  public.  He  put  into  effect  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Kefauver  Committee,  and  sub- 
sequent congressional  investigative  bodies,  to 
apply  stronger  standards  in  the  testing  and 
marketing  of  new  drugs  and  in  measuring 
the  efficacy  and  safety  of  others  already  being 
dispen.sed  to  the  public. 

Countless  lives  were  saved  because  of  these 
measures,  tor  looseness  and  abuse  were  far 
too  prevalent  before  Dr.  Goddard  assumed 
his  office.  The  tragedies  stemming  from  use 
; :  Thalidomide,  a  tranquilizer  that  resulted 
;n  deformities  to  unborn  children,  serve  as 
cne  example  of  negligent  practices  in  the 
cifpartment. 

We  are  all  in  Dr  Goddard's  debt.  While  we 
dppply  regret  his  decision  to  return  to  private 
li:e.  we  wish  him  well  in  whatever  endeavors 
he  may  undertake. 

Unanswered  at  this  point  is  the  question 
of  a  s\iccessor  to  head  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  Because  of  the  extreme  im- 
purtance  of  the  office  of  commissioner,  who 
must  rule  on  matters  of  life  and  death  and 
resist  all  efforts  to  exploit  the  public  for 
monetary  gain,  the  White  House  should  not 
settle  for  less  than  the  best-qualified  person, 
.'i  man  of  caliber  comparable  to  that  of  Dr. 
G.xldard. 

We  believe  there  is  such  a  man  in  the 
department's  Bureavi  of  Medicine — its  direc- 
tor. Dr.  Herbert  Ley. 

We  strongly  urge  his  appointment  and  hope 
that  members  of  Congress  and  others  who 
nay  have  influence  with  the  administration 
will  exert  it  in  Dr.  Ley's  behalf. 
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And  I  wonder  what  tribute  can  I  pay  to  you — 
a  patriot  who  loved  freedom  and  coun- 
try enotigh  to  forfeit  life  and  name 
on  a  foreign  battlefield? 

I  would  thank  you — but  words  of  thanks 
cannot  penetrate   the   grave. 

I  would  weep  for  you — but  tears  can  neither 
stir  yovir  silent  body  nor  warm  your 
still  "heart. 

I  would  laugh  for  you  but  laughter  would 
disintegrate  against  the  walls  of  your 
Joyless  tomb. 

I  would  comfort  you  as  a  brother — but 
brotherhood  cannot  surmount  the  ob- 
stacle of  eternity. 

I  would  show  you  the  free  land  you  helped 
to  save — but  your  vision  Is  blocked 
by  the  curtain  of  death. 

So  I  will  offer  you  the  one  tribute  which 
makes  your  death  meaningful  and  my 
life  worthwhile.  I  will  honor  your 
memory  by  pledging  myself  to  the 
perpetuation  of  those  Ideals  for  which 
vuu  fought  and  died — the  defense  of 
freedom,  the  love  of  liberty,  and  a 
peaceful  future. 

Thus  will  your  death  enrich  my  life,  thtu 
will  my  actions  honor  your  unknown 
name. 

— James  R.  Howard. 


TO  THE  UNKNOWN  SOLDIER 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Memorial 
Day.  May  30.  1968.  has  a  special  .signifi- 
cance, as  we  all  know,  due  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  the  great  crisis  we  face  in 
America  and  throughout  the  world.  It 
is  refreshing  to  pick  up  a  newspaper,  as 
I  did  the  Sevier  County  News  Record, 
published  on  Memorial  Day,  and  read 
such  a  moving  tribute  to  the  Unknown 
Soldier. 

The  tribute  was  written  by  James  R. 
Howard,  a  17-year-old  senior  in  the 
Granite  High  School  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  who  was  among  the  students 
chosen  to  visit  Wasliinaton,  D.C.  in 
January  1968.  to  obser^-e  the  work  of  the 
U.S.  GoveiTiment.  Their  visit  was  spon- 
sored by  the  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Foundation  for  Youth.  After  visiting  the 
Tomb  of  the  UnknouTi  Soldier,  James 
wrote  this  tribute  v.'hich  we  feel  is  a  re- 
maikable  revelation  of  a  depth  of  per- 
ceptive patriotism  that  is  exemplary  of 
true  Americanism. 

It  was  canned  on  the  front  pace  of 
this  fine  newspaper  and  the  -.vords  speak 
out  clearly,  as  follows: 
You  lie  in  your  cold  grave — triumphant  in 

death"  because  you  defeated  tyranny, 

peaceful   in   death   because  you  died 

a  free  man. 
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IMPROVED  STREET  LIGHTING 
DETERS  CRIME 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  4,  1968 

Air.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  life  in  my 
own  community  is  encapsulated  in  fear 
for  life,  limb,  and  property  because  of 
the  rising  incidence  of  crime.  This  is 
true  of  communities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Improved  .street  lighting  can  serve 
as  an  effective  deterrent  to  crime  by 
eliminating  the  dark  and  the  shadows 
which  provide  cover  and  concealment 
for  the  criminal  clement.  The  Flatbush 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  my  district 
has  taken  leadership  in  programs  to  im- 
prove municipal  street  lighting  systems. 
As  a  guide  to  other  civic  organizations, 
I  am  calling  attention  to  the  text  of  a 
resolution  on  this  subject  adopted  by 
the  Flatbush  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  addressed  to  responsible  officials  of 
New  York  City.  The  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion follows: 

We  are  very  much  distre'ssed  to  re.id  the 
latest  report  "issued  by  the  Police  Depart- 
ment on  the  increase  of  major  crimes  In  our 
city,  In  fact  throughout  the  state,  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  prevention  and  enforcement  of 
law  are  becoming  more  and  more  exacting. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
after  an  extensive  study,  respectfully  want 
to  nresent  for  your  consideration,  some 
changes  in  our  street  lighting  system  to  im- 
prove street  conditions,  to  illuminate  the 
dark  area  where  crime  is  most  likely  to  be 
rampant  at  night. 

The  present  city  law  requires  outside 
lights  at  each  entrance  to  large  buildings, 
but  these  lights  do  not  extend  further  than 
the  immediate  entrance.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent many  areas  of  one  and  two  family  homes 
that  do  not  come  under  this  category.  We 
believe  that  lights  uoter  crime.  The  thug, 
the  robber,  the  rapist,  shrink  from  the  glare 
of  bright  .-.treet  lights.  Thefts  of  motor  ve- 
hicles showed  the  highest  rate  increase. 

The  present  street  lighting  system  consists, 
in  most  Instances,  of  30  foot  high  street 
lighting  standards,  usually  120  to  160  feet  on 
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centers,  complete  with  a  bracket  arm  assem- 
bly to  support  a  mercury  vapor  type  luml- 
nalre.  Nothing  but  spill  light  Is  available  for 
the  sidewalk  area  .idjoinlng  the  street,  with 
the  result  that  most  streets  in  the  city  are 
dark  and  dismal,  creating  an  atmosphere 
ideal  for  muggers  and  rapists. 

To  correct  this  hazardous  condition,  we 
are  outlining  the  following  three  ideas  for 
your  consideration  to  improve  our  lighting 
system : 

(a)  Equip  each  of  the  present  street  light- 
ing standards  with  an  additional  bracket  arm 
assembly  and  lumlnalre,  similar  to  the  one 
presently  installed  and  locHted  on  poles  180 
degrees  from  the  present  lumlnalre  This  ad- 
ditional lumlnalre  will  provide  adequate  il- 
lumination for  the  sldewalK  area  directly 
under  and  on  either  side  of  the  street  light- 
ing standard. 

(bi  Equip  each  of  the  present  street  light- 
ing standards  with  twin  !nercury  vapor  flood- 
light assemblies  mounted  on  top  of  the  pole. 
These  pole  mounted  floodlights  should,  of 
necessity,  be  placed  back  to  back  with  their 
floodlight  beams  directed  towards  and  par- 
allel to  the  sidewalk  below  to  provide  the  re- 
quired illumination.  This  scheme  is  pres- 
ently being  utilized  by  the  Street  Lighting 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Water  Supply, 
Gas  and  Electricity  oi  the  City  of  New  York 
to  UUnnlnate  public  schools  and  Park  De- 
partment playgrounds  that  adjoin  city 
streets. 

(c)  Change  the  distribution  of  Illumina- 
tion of  the  present  street  lighting  lumlnalres 
to  a  distribution,  which  will  redirect  some 
of  the  light  from  the  lumlnalre  to  the  ad- 
joining sidewalk  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide illumination  for  the  street  This  change 
In  type  of  distribution  can  be  accomplished 
by  a  simple  adjustment  of  the  adjustable 
lamp  socket  within  the  lumlnalre,  without 
necessity  of  replacing  the  refractor  lens.  It 
is  true  that  the  amount  of  illumination  in 
the  street  will  be  reduced,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  we  strongly  recommend  that.  If  at  all 
possible,  the  present  400-watt  lumlnalres  be 
replaced:  with  their  1.000-watt  companion 
versions.  This  proposed  1  000-watt  lumlnalre 
will  provide  adequate  illumination  for  the 
street  as  well  as  the  adjoining  sidewalks. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  scheme  (c)  Is  the 
most  beneficial  as  well  as  the  most  econom- 
ical of  the  three  Ideas  proposed.  However, 
due  to  the  fact  that  certain  locations  of  the 
city  require  the  selection  of  various  lighting 
equipment,  we  leave  this  matter  to  the  best 
Judgment  of  our  city  engineers  to  improve 
the  present  performance  of  our  street  light- 
ing system. 

We  ask  your  response  to  this  expression  of 
our  observation,  approved  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  our  Board  of  Directors,  and  hope  you 
can  give  us  some  indication  of  what  steps, 
if  any,  you  advise  will  be  taken  on  your  part 
to  cure  this  unsatisfactory  condition  and 
Improve  the  street  lighting  system. 


A  TIME  FOR  CONFIDENCE.  NOT 
WORRY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'H'VES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  view  of  all  of  the  black  pictures 
painted  recently  of  the  state  cf  our  na- 
tional economy  which  have  led  to  the 
pushing  of  the  panic  button  demonstrat- 
ed most  recently  by  the  actions  of  the 
conference  committee  in  tying  the  pro- 
posed surtax  to  a  $6  billion  reduction 
In  the  President's  current  budget,  I  felt 
that  an  article  written  by  Prof.  J.  Philip 
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Wernette  deserves  our  most  serious  con- 
sideration and  study. 

Professor  Wernette  feels  that  the 
U.S.  economy  is  strong  and  is  critical  of 
many  of  the  "scare  statements"  we  have 
been  reading.  He  feels  that  the  budget 
deficit  is  bad,  but  that  It  is  not  of  crisis 
proportions.  Inflation  resulting  from  the 
present  economic  situation  is  not  good, 
but  'the  harm  done  by  it  Is  grossly  exag- 
gerated." 

He  also  points  out  that  the  surtax 
would  have  an  Impact  in  controlling  this 
Inflation,  but  not  the  impact  it  is  credited 
with  having.  In  fact,  he  sees  a  possible 
danger  in  the  actions  we  are  now  con- 
templating, stating: 

"Reducing  both  deflclts — budgetary  and  In 
the  balance  ot  payments — may  be  desirable; 
but  actions  to  accomplish  these  goals  are 
quite  as  likely  to  retard  American  prosperity 
as  to  preserve  it. 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point,  I  include  the 
article,  which  was  carried  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Times,  on  May  29.  1968.  Professor 
Wernette  is  an  economist  in  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  Administration 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  editor 
of  the  Michigan  Business  Review.  His 
books  include  "The  Future  of  American 
Prosperity"  and  "Government  and  Busi- 
ness." 

The  article  follows:  I 

A  Time  for  Confidence,  Not  Worry 
I  By  J  Philip  Wernette) 

The  American  people  are  being  bombarded 
with  scare  statements  about  the  balance  of 
payments  and  the  go'.d  crisis,  warning  that 
the  U.S.  economy  Is  In  bad  shape  and  unless 
quick  corrective  action  Is  taken  disaster 
threatens. 

In  fact,  the  American  economy  is  In  excel- 
lent shape  and  Is  getting  better  right  along. 

Here  are  s-ome  of  these  statements: 

A  European  international  banker  says, 
"What  you  have  is  a  severe  dollar  hemor- 
rhage and  r:  could  bleed  you  to  death."  He 
does  not  go  on  to  explain  how  a  nation  can 
be  bled  to  death,  but  he  makes  it  sound  bad. 

A  noted  columnist  states.  "This  gold  out- 
flow. If  continued,  could  shatter  our  econ- 
omy." One  can  understand  what  It  means 
to  shatter  a  glass,  but  what  does  the  term 
"shatter  our  economy"  mean? 

A  staff  correspondent  for  a  noted  news- 
paper writes.  "When  the  gold  crisis  subsides, 
there  wlU  remain  one  overriding  question: 
WIU  the  United  States,  the  greatest  world 
power,  have  the  strength  and  courage  to  put 
its  economic  house  in  order?  That  house  Is 
in  disorder  now."  The  writer  did  not  go  on 
to  explain  the  forms  of  disorder— perhaps 
because  he  would  have  found  It  hard  or  im- 
possible to  do  so. 

"A  sound  dollar  Is  vital  to  the  defense  of 
our  country;  and  ours  Is  shaky."  No;  a  strong 
economy  is  vital;  and  ours  is  strong. 

LOOK  .*T  TRUE  INDIC.MOB3 

What  are  the  facts?  What  are  the  measures 
of  the  strength  and  soundness  of  a  nation's 
economy?  There  are  several,  and  the  United 
States  scores  well  on  all  of  them. 

1.  Productivity  i  as  commonly  measured  by 
output  per  manhouri  is  high  and  rising, 

2.  EmplojTnent  is  high  and  rising  and  un- 
employment Is  at  a  relatively  low  level. 

3.  The  real  gross  national  product  (streams 
of  goods  and  services  produced  by  the  .Amer- 
ican people)  is  at  an  all-time  high  and  is 
rising. 

4.  Capital  Investment  is  at  an  all-time 
high  and  is  rising. 

5.  The  state  of  technology  and  business 
management  skill  and  enterprise  are  also  at 
all-time  high  levels  and  are  rising. 
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6.  Average  real  family  incomes  are  in  the 
same  happy  condition. 

The  foregoing  are  the  key  measures  and 
they  indicate  that  the  performance  of  the 
American  economy  is  the  best  of  any  nation 
In  the  world. 

In  the  face  of  this  evidence,  what  condi- 
tions lend  support  to  the  scare  statements 
about  the  economy  being  in  disorder? 

One  is  that  the  commodity  price  level  is  at 
an  all-time  high  and  Is  rising.  This  rise  is 
inflation,  which  is  not  -good;  but  the  harm 
done  by  it  is  grossly  exaggerated 

Another  is  the  fact  that  the  budget  of  the 
federal  government  is  unbalanced  and  is 
showing  the  largest  deficit  ever  registered  In 
peace  time.  That  deficit  is  about  one-fortieth 
of  the  gross  national  product  By  contrast,  in 
1944,  during  World  War  II.  the  deficit  was 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  gross  national 
product.  That  condition,  of  course,  was  noth- 
ing to  evoke  enthusiasim,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  it  did  not  seem  to  generate  the  fearful 
statements  that  today's  relatively  much 
smaller  deficit  does. 

The  other  factors  that  disturb  the  worried 
observers  are  the  interrelated  ones  of  the 
deficit  In  our  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  the  gold  outflow.  Our  monetary 
gold  stock  has  gone  down  in  the  last  10  years 
from  S23  billion  to  $10  billion.  Since  we  do 
not  have  an  unlimited  supply,  the  danger  is 
that  we  may  run  out  or  be  forced  to  .suspend 
gold  payments  before  our  stock  is  entirely 
exhausted. 

It  is  because  of  this  condition  that  lor- 
eigners  have  urged  or  have  even  demanded 
that  the  United  States  take  steps  to  improve 
Its  balance  of  payments  position  The  stei) 
most  commonly  tirged  is  moving  nearer  to- 
ward a  balance  In  the  federal  budget — a 
move  which  is  approved  by  foreign  central 
b.inkers  either  because  of  its  believed  innate 
virtue  or  because  of  Its  believed  effect  on 
inflation  in  the  United  States  and  on  our 
balance  of  payments.  The  reasoning  is  that 
by  restraining  the  rise  in  aggregate  demand, 
inflation  would  be  checked  and  exports  stim- 
ulated, and,  by  reducing  .American  markets, 
imports  would  be  reduced. 

The  price  of  this  kind  of  policy  probably 
would  be  increased  unemployment  Further- 
more, these  conditions  would  be  hurtful  to 
the  very  foreign  countries  whose  experts  are 
urging  them,  would  probably  lead  to  re- 
taliatory actions,  and  might  not  affect  the 
balance  of  payments  very  much. 

In  an  address  before  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Washington  on  April 
19,  William  McChesney  Martin,  Jr.,  the  highly 
respected  chairman  of  the  board  of  gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  said: 

"The  nation  Is  In  the  midst  of  the  worst 
financial  crisis  since  1931.  In  1931,  the  prob- 
lem was  deflation.  Today,  it  is  inflation 
and  equally  Intolerable  .  .  . 

"I  hope  I  am  not  being  too  emotional 
about  our  situation,  but  we  are  faced  with  an 
Intolerable  budget  deflclt  and  also  an  in- 
tolerable deficit  in  our  International  balance 
of    payments. 

"Both  have  to  be  corrected  over  the  next 
lew  years  or  the  United  States  is  going  to  face 
either  an  uncontrollable  recession  or  an  un- 
controllable inflation.  We  ought  to  get  to 
work  on  these  problems  Immediately." 

In  evaluating  any  public  speech  by  Chair- 
man Martin,  It  is  wise  to  bear  In  mind  that 
this  honorable  and  patriotic  man,  by  virtue 
of  his  position,  is  required  to  make  certain 
positive  statements.  He  must  assert  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  .American  determination 
to  honor  its  gold  obligations,  not  to  Increase 
the  mint  price  of  gold,  and  to  achieve  a 
proper  balance  of  payments. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  lend  substance  to 
this  statement  of  determination,  he  must 
refer  to  the  steps  considered  to  be  necessary 
and  to  Indicate  why  failure  to  take  these 
steps  and  to  achieve  these  goals  would  be 
extremely  harmful  to  the  American  economy. 

If   he   does   not   make   such   statements, 
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foreigners  might  Interpret  his  stand  as  be!  115 
less  than  reassuring  and  thereupon  withdraw 
more  monetary  gold.  In  short,  his  statements 
are  a  protection  for  our  gold  stock. 

When,  however,  his  statements  are  sv;b- 
Jected  to  economic  analysis,  neither  facts  lir 
reasoning  support  them.  Our  economic  sit- 
uation today  is  not  at  all  comparable  to  0  ,r 
situation  m  1931  and  any  suggestion  that, 
unless  the  steps  Martin  recommends  are 
taken,  the  sequence  of  events  in  the  next 
few  years  in  our  country  will  resemble  those 
that  followed  1931  Is  completely  wrong.  Such 
Inaction  would  not  lead  to  an  uncontrollable 
recession;  Indeed,  it  Is  doubtful  that  It  would 
lead  to  even  a  small  recession. 

Nor,  If  they  are  not  taken,  do  we  t.ice  lU 
uncontrollable  inflation.  Tlie  impact  of  ilie 
pending  surtax  on  inflation  in  the  United 
States  is  being  grossly  exaggerated.  It  will 
not  make  the  difference  between  no  inflation 
and  an  uncontrollable  Inflation.  In  fact,  in 
the  next  year,  it  probably  would  make  the 
difference  between  a  4'r  inflation  and  a  3'; 
inflation. 

OTHER    NOTABLE    L.\CKS 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  Chairman  Mar- 
tin said  nothing  about  the  expansionary 
monetary  policy  followed  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  last  year,  when  the  Fed  per- 
mitted the  fastest  expansion  of  the  national 
money  stock  since  World  War  II— at  a  rate 
very  considerably  in  excess  of  our  nornul 
growth  needs  and  probably  a  more  exp.t.i- 
sionary  force  than  the  rise  in  federal  i  x- 
pendltures  during   the  same   period. 

The  case  for  scrutinizing  lederal  expendi- 
tures was  made  in  a  calm  and  sensible  fash- 
ion last  autumn  by  House  Ways  and  Means 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mills,  v.-hen  he  observed 
that,  wholly  apart  from  the  present  pruij- 
lems.  It  is  time  for  us  to  take  a  hard  look  ..t 
the  size  of  the  federal  government  and  ;:> 
role  in  our  lives. 

Reducing  both  deficits — inidgetary  and  m 
the  balance  of  payments — may  be  desirable; 
but  actions  to  accomplish  these  goals  re 
quite  as  likely  to  retard  American  prosperity 
as  to  preserve  it. 

The  fact  Is  that  every  significant  Indicator 
shows  that  the  American  economy  is  strone. 
Employment,  industrial  production,  the  real 
gross  national  product,  and  our  standard  ■  i 
living — every  one  is  at  an  all-time  high 
Moreover,  the  outlook  for  continued  grov.th 
is  favorable. 

The  strength  of  the  .American  econoir.v 
depends  on  what  goes  on  within  our  borders, 
not  on  what  goes  out  across  them  and  wl-.at 
is  going  on  within  our  borders  is  strong  and 
getting  stronger.  This  is  a  time  for  justifiea 
confidence,  not  for  worrisome  fear. 


ITALIAN  NATIONAL  DAY 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1968 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  to  join  in  saluting  the  citizens  of 
Italy  on  the  happy  occasion  of  Italian 
National  Day.  There  is  reason  for  pride 
and  satisfaction  in  the  '.inprecedentcd 
progress  made  by  the  Italian  Republic 
since  its  birth  22  years  ago. 

On  June  2,  1946.  the  people  of  Itai.v 
held  their  first  election  lollowing  Worid 
Wax  11  and  voted  to  replace  their  mon- 
archy with  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Italy  thus  began  the  difBcult  road  ba^.-; 
to  cultural  and  political  importance  :n 
the  world.  Her  land  was  ravaged  by  the 
war  and  threatened  by  an  expanding  and 
well-organized  Communist  Party  eager 
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to  subvert  the  country.  Nevertheless, 
since  that  time  Italy  has  undergone  a 
second  renaissance.  A  modern  industrial 
sector  has  been  established,  democratic 
institutions  have  taken  firm  root,  a  sta- 
ble government  has  prevailed,  the  under- 
developed south  is  being  brought  into 
the  mainstream  of  Italian  life,  and  Italy 
serves  as  a  loyal  and  strong  link  in  the 
Atlantic  Alliance. 

Italy's  prosperity  is  due  to  the  vigor 
and  determination  of  the  Italian  people. 
With  an  early  boost  from  the  United 
States,  they  have  worked  hard  to  bring 
their  country  to  its  present  state  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  well-being. 

Of  course,  the  vigor  and  determination 
of  the  citizens  of  Italy  come  as  no  sur- 
prise to  Americans.  We  have  been  en- 
riched beyond  measure  by  the  immigra- 
tion of  millions  of  Italians  to  our  shores 
throughout  our  histor>-.  From  pre-Revol- 
utionary  times  lo  the  present  day,  the 
industrj',  vitality,  and  artistry  of  Italian- 
Americans  have  contributed  greatly  to 
our  national  life.  On  behalf  of  Americans 
of  Italian  descent  and  of  all  Americans 
I  am  proud  to  extend  best  wishes  for 
continued  growth  and  prosperity  to  the 
people  of  Italy  on  thi.s  their  Republic's 
22d  anniversary. 


COLUMNIST  SYLVIA  PORTER  ANA- 
LYZES THE  NEW  CONSUMER 
CREDIT  PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    r.IISSOVRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  4.  1968 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  an  excellent  article  in 
the  Washington  Star  and  in  the  many 
other  newspapers  which  carry  this  out- 
standing feature,  by  Sylvia  Porter,  col- 
umnist on  economic  issues  for  the  Pub- 
lishers-Hall syndicate,  on  Public  Law 
90-321.  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act  signed  last  Wednesday  by  President 
Johnson. 

Miss  Porter  points  to  the  many  far- 
reaching  provisions  of  the  law  on  dis- 
closure of  finance  charges,  on  gamish- 
nient.  on  loan-sharking,  on  second  mort- 
L'age  rackets,  and  on  the  title  of  the  law 
creating  the  National  Commission  on 
Consumer  Finance. 

But  she  also  points  with  sharp  clarity 
to  some  of  the  compromises  which  had  to 
be  made  in  the  House  bill  in  getting  the 
final  version  of  the  legislation  through 
conference.  We  .should  all  be  aware  of 
the  shortcomings  as  v^•oll  as  of  the 
.^trensths  of  the  new  law.  As  I  told  Miss 
Porter  when  she  w'as  preparing  this  col- 
umn, the  new  law — far  reaching  as  it  is — 
is  no  cure-all  for  all  of  the  ills  of  the 
:riarketDlace;  it  is  only  a  cood  beginning. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  June  3,   1968] 

Truth  in  Lending  Law  Is  H.»iled 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

The  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  signed 
last  week  by  President  Johnson  is  one  of  the 
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most  important  of  all  con.sumer  protection 
laws. 

The  law  will,  for  the  first  time,  force  lend- 
ers to  disclose,  both  In  dollars  and  In  yearly 
percentages,  the  actual  cost  of  borrowing 
money.  Thus  It  will  compel  lenders  to  pro- 
vide borrowers  with  means  of  comparing  a 
varletv  of  terms.  It  will  reveal,  beginning 
July  i,  1969,  that  many  "6  percent"  auto 
lo.ans  actually  are  double  that  rate;  that  a 
monthly  credit  charge  of  I's  percent  adds 
up  to  18  percent  a  year;  that  in  some  cases. 
small  loans  by  consumer  loan  companies  are 
costing  JO  percent  a  year. 

But  there  are  other  less  publicized,  little 
noticed  aspects  of  the  new  law  which  may 
equal  ur  dwarf  its  interest  disclosure  provi- 
sions in  itieir  importance  to  consumers. 

1.  The  law.  for  example,  will  prohibit  gar- 
nishment of  wages  up  to  $48  a  week  and  also 
will  prohibit  employers  irom  automatically 
firing  an  employe  whose  wages  have  been  gar- 
nished for  the  first  time. 

riiis  provision  could  be  a  crippling  blow 
to  the  vicious  credit  peddler  who  lends  to  the 
poorest  risks  not  on  the  ba.'-ls  of  their  ability 
to  repav  but  because  the  borrower's  wages 
are  garnlshable.  It  also  could  save  thousands 
of  borrowers  from  personal  bankruptcy  re- 
sulting directly  from  the  current  medieval 
wage  garnishment  procedures. 

2.  The  law  also  will  forbid  loan  sharks  from 
charging  Interest  rates  exceeding  45  percent  a 
vear  and  also  will  forbid  them  irom  collect- 
ing their  debts  by  violent  means.  Loan  shark- 
ing business,  dominated  by  organised  crime, 
in  which  interest  rates  of  1.000  percent  or 
more  a  year  are  often  charged.  Its  estimated 
that  loan  sharks  today  are  bilking  the  poor 
of  S350.000.000  a  year.  The  significance  of 
the  nation's  first  Federal  crackdown  on  this 
magnitude  of  usury  can  hardly  be  exagger- 
ated. 

3.  The  law  clamps  down  on  unscrupulous 
home  repair  racketeers  who  lure  homeowners 
into  unwittingly  signing  second  mortgages 
on  their  homes,  while  they  think  they  urs 
signing  ordinary  installment  loan  contracts. 
It  does  this  by  providing  for  a  tliree-day 
"cooling  off"  period  during  w^hich  the  home- 
owner may  back  out  of  a  deal  and  by  requir- 
ing home  repair  firms  to  explain  clearly 
what's  involved  In  a  second  mortgage. 

4.  Finally,  the  law  provides  for  a  new 
National  Commi.sslon  on  Consumer  Finance 
which,  in  the  words  of  Rep.  Wright  Patman. 
D-Tex  .  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  "may  well  be  the 
greatest  accomplishment  of  the  bill."  The 
Commission  will  probe  every  aspect  of  con- 
sumer credit  in  the  United  States  today  and 
surely  will  make  recommendations  for  fur- 
ther legislation. 

Tough  as  the  landmark  Truth  in  Lending 
law  Is.  pressure  already  is  building  up  to  make 
It  even  tougher,  through  future  umend- 
nients. 

StlU  exempt  from  Federal  control  are  the 
installment  lenders  who  get  around  the  high 
interest  rate  problem  simply  by  doubling  the 
prices  on  goods  being  sold  to  the  poor  or  who 
pile  on  every  manner  of  special  finance 
charge  when  they  draw  up  a  loan  contract. 
Lenders  still  do  not  have  to  i-pell  out  the 
total  dollar  cost  of  a  first  mortgage  to  a 
homebuyer,  even  though  this  cost  sometimes 
equals  the  cost  of  the  home  Itself.  Depart- 
ment stores  and  other  retailers  still  do  not 
have  to  spell  out  yearly  interest  rates  on 
charge  account  balances  of  $35  or  less  if  the 
credit  charge  Is  50c  or  less  a  month,  even 
though  this  can  amount  to  a  yearly  Interest 
rate  of  17  per  cent. 

The  protection  for  which  former  Sen.  Paul 
Douglas  of  Illinois  fought  so  hard  and  long 
IS  at  last  law.  But  says  Rep.  Leonor  K.  Sul- 
livan, D-Mc,  the  law-maker  who  brought  It 
to  fruition  in  its  current  tough  form,  "It  Is 
no  cure-all  for  r.ll  the  ills  of  the  market- 
place. It's  only  a  good  beginning." 
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MEMORIAL  DAY  OBSERVANCE 
ADDRESS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSS^OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Memorial  Day,  May  30.  1968, 
Alfred  F.  Caccamo,  the  second  district 
vice  commander  of  the  American  Legion, 
gave  a  Memorial  Day  ob.ser\  ance  address 
to  Brooklyn  Post  500  of  the  American 
Legion.  I  thought  Mr.  Caccamo's  speech 
was  particularly  significant,  and  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  that  speech  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
Memorial  Day  Obsf.rvance  Address  or  Alfred 
P  Caccamo,  May  30,  1968 
This  Is  Memorial  Day  1968.  a  patriotic  hol- 
iday in  the  United  St.ates.  A  holiday  marked 
traditionally  by  parades — memorial  services — 
and  decorating  of  graves  with  flowers  and 
flags. 

This  Is  Memorial  Day  1968,  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  the  dead  of  all  wars,  a  day 
we  honor  the  soldiers  and  sailors  and  a  day 
we  honor  the  memorv  of  all  those  who  have 
died. 

This  is  Memorial  Day  1968  first  ob.served 
officially  one  hundred  years  ago  today  on 
May  30.  1868  by  order  of  General  John  A 
Logan,  Commander  of  the  Grand  .^rmy  of 
the  Republic  This  memorable  order  which 
gave  the  greatest  momentum  for  establish- 
ing a  national  holiday  in  tribute  to  this  Na- 
tion's heroic  dead. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Commander,  distin- 
guished guests  on  the  Dais,  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Brooklyn  500  Post.  Members  of  the 
Auxiliary,  my  tellow  legionnaires  and  friends. 
I  am  honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
talk  to  you  on  this  day  Brooklyn  500  Post 
conducts  memorial  services  for  all  who  have 
answered  the  final  call. 

Memorial  services  are  of  special  significance 
to  the  American  Legion  and  its  members  who 
served  and  proudly  so  In  all  the  major  wars 
of  our  time  While  bom  in  war.  the  American 
Legion,  largest  of  all  veteran's  organizations, 
labors  for  peace  An  honorable  and  durable 
peace  for  all  Amerlcn. 

As  we  salute  the  hero  dead  of  .-ill  wars  and 
honor  all  others  who  held  to  mould  Ameri- 
can character  apart  from  military  sen-Ice, 
I  want  to  t«ll  you  about  some  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  American  Legion. 

We  believe  these  principals  are  sound. 
They  should  live  In  the  hearts  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. For  in  t'^e  final  analysis  It  is  hard  to 
distinguish  between  the  true  goals  of  the 
.American  Legion  and  those  of  America, 

Preservation  of  the  rich  American  heritage 
for  which  we  fought  Is  a  goal  to  which  the 
American  Legion  Is  dedicated.  We  realize,  of 
course  th.at  this  goal  Is  Impossible  unless  the 
people  of  America  are  convinced  of  the  value 
of  that  heritage. 

We  believe  It  necessary  for  all  of  us — to  re- 
mind ourselves  constantly  of  the  ancient 
values  upon  which  our  government  and  en- 
tire way  of  life  are  founded. 

Freedom  does  not  perpetuate  Itself,  but 
has  to  be  won  anew  by  each  generation  This 
means  that  every  generation  must  be  al- 
ways prepared  to  place  upon  the  altar  of 
freedom  the  sacrifices  that  freedom  demands. 
WTiat  we  are  is  good.  But  It  will  only  be  that 
way  as  long  as  we  are  free. 

Patriotism  Is  a  basic  ideal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion.  Love  of  country,  we  believe  is  a 
virtue,  and  one  that  must  be  vlsable  dem- 
onstrated. Since  the  flag  is  a  symbol  of  our 
nation,  we  believe  that  vlsable  respect  must 
be  shown  it.  The  flag  stands  for  all  that  Is 
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^ood  and  noble  about  our  rich  heritage.  When 
we  respect  it.  we  are  Indicating  to  the  world 
that  we  revere  our  heritage  and  love  the 
countrj'  that  has  given  it  to  us. 

The  American  Legion  hates  war.  But  we 
believe  the  best  way  to  avoid  war  la  to  be 
prepared  militarily  and  morally.  And — 
through  public  opinion,  let  the  world  know 
that  we  .Americans  today  are  just  as  willing 
to  flght  for  our  freedoms  today  as  were  our 
heroes  past.  Willingness  to  bear  ams  In  de- 
fense of  our  country  is  a  prime  responsibility 
of  citizenship.  This  cannot  be  denied.  It 
cannot  be  shirked  when  the  occasion  de- 
mands. 

War  is  fearful  and  costly  in  terms  of 
human  suffering  and  material  losses.  But  It 
Is  also  true  that  life  without  freedom  Is 
meaningless  and  in  the  end  not  worth  living. 

History  teaches  the  bitter  lesson  that  the 
r.'.tion  that  would  not  fight  for  its  freedom 
soon  lost  it.  Nations  character  and  Iden- 
tity are  lost  when  freedom  is  Inst. 

What  we  Americans  decide  to  do  today, 
about  our  country  and  about  the  world  in 
which  we  live  may  well  decide  not  only  How 
but  whether  the  youth  of  America  wUl  live 
tomorrow. 

Today — our  most  urgent  requirement  is 
national  arrlty  Demonstrdtlons,  criticism, 
and  srgunwnts  that  cast  doubt  on  our  mo- 
tives and  tear  down  our  national  spirit  have 
no  place  in  the  discussion  of  problems  we 
face  All  of  us  recognize  the  inalienable 
right  of  every  citizen  to  petition  and  to 
peaceable  demonstrate  on  behalf  of  the 
cause  which  he  supports.  We  also  recognize 
the  difference  between  rights  and  riots.  It 
Is  Identical  to  the  difference  between  liberty 
and  license,  and  the  right  to  protest  does 
not  give  license  to  engage  in  campaigns, 
demonstrations  or  even  arguments  that 
lend  aid  and  comfort  to  the  very  enemy  who 
today  is  killing  our  fighting  men  in  a  bloody 
war  halfway  around  the  world.  The  time 
has  passed  when  it  was  useful  to  argue 
whether,  and  to  what  e.xtent,  we  should  have 
become  Involved  in  Vietnam.  We  are  there. 
Thousands  of  our  men  have  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  and  thousands  more  have 
been  wounded  .  .  .  some  of  them  marked  for 
life  by  the  scars  of  the  conflict.  This  is  no 
"limited"  war  to  them.  Having  committed 
American  military  men  to  battle,  the  Ameri- 
can Government  and  every  citizen  of  our 
United  States  is  totally  committed  to  their 
full  support.  Vietnam  is  a  test  of  both  our 
fjower  and  our  strength  of  national  purpose 
and  determination.  The  battle  is  therefore 
being  fought  inside  the  United  States  as 
much  as  on  the  battlefields  of  Vietnam. 

There  are  lessons  to  be  learned  from  his- 
tory and  we  should  have  learned  by  now 
that  appeasement  of  aggression  leads  only 
to  ftirther  aggression.  Those  who  would 
have  us  pull  out  of  Vietnam  have  forgotten 
the  lesson  of  Munich.  We  had  better  remem- 
ber that  lesson,  for  to  abandon  the  conflict 
In  Vietnam  can  only  bring  another  con- 
frontation with  communism  at  another  \^n\e 
and  la  another  place. 

Our  job  as  Americans,  each  of  us.  is  to 
see  that  our  hope  never  darkens,  that  our 
Nation  will  stand  great  and  strong  and 
generoiLS  .  .  .  able  to  offer  a  helping  hand 
to  all  who  need  it.  Just  as  we  have  done 
since  World  War  11. 

In  closing  remember  we  must  all  work  to- 
gether for  God  and  country  and  in  doing  so. 
we  will  be  keeping  faith  with  all  the  heroes 
In  our  Nation's  past. 

Comrades  and  friends,  on  this  Memorial 
Day  let  us  pledge  ourselves  anew  to  patriotic 
service.  Let  us  make  oiu'selves  the  friend 
and  brother,  son  and  father,  of  those  who 
will  not  see  their  own  again  in  mortal  flesh. 
Let  us  grasp  with  fearless  hands  the  flag  so 
nobly  borne  before,  and,  like  those  others, 
plant  it  always  on  the  battlements  of 
righteousness. 

Tbauic  you. 
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JAPAN  BOYCOTTS  THE  STATE 
OF  ISRAEL 


June  4,  1968 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OK    PENNSYLVANI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  find  it  necessary  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
distasteful  situation  which  seems  to  be 
intensifying  with  each  passing  month; 
namely,  the  economic  boycott  of  the 
State  of  Israel  by  Japan. 

Three  reactions  strike  me  immediately. 

The  first  is  the  distaste  that  a  major 
maritime  and  trading  nation  should  find 
it  necessar\'  to  bow  to  the  pressure  of  the 
Arab  boycott  against  the  State  of  Israel. 

The  second  is  the  uselessness  of  the 
Japanese  decision,  inasmuch  as  the  other 
maritime  and  trading  nations  of  the 
world  which  have  refused  to  bow  to  in- 
ternational blackmail  are  still  buying 
Arab  oil;  and  it  appears  to  be  the  fear 
of  this  source  which  has  been  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  Japanese  acquies- 
cence in  obeying  the  Arab  dictum  neither 
to  buy  from  Israel  nor  sell  her  that  which 
she  wishes  to  buy. 

Tiie  third  is  the  brutal  hypocrisy  of  a 
Japan  trading  with  United  States  and 
Nationalist  China  the  same  time  it  is 
trading  with  Red  China;  trading  with 
both  North  and  South  Korea  at  the  same 
time;  the  hypocrisy  of  a  nation  scream- 
ing loudly  tor  free  and  unrestricted  in- 
ternational trade  turning  against  little 
Israel. 

All  these  facts  and  many  more  are 
present  in  a  report  issued  by  the  Anti- 
defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith.  I  con- 
sider the  25-page  report  too  lengthy  for 
insertion  in  its  entirety,  but  I  recom- 
mend the  reading  of  it  to  any  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  interested  in  interna- 
tional fairplay. 

Israel  is  anxious  to  trade  with  Japan; 
tliey  are  a  natural  combination  with  Is- 
rael ready  to  supply  such  raw  materiaJs 
as  phosphates,  alkali,  cement,  diamonds, 
and  so  forth,  in  addition  to  varied  food- 
stuffs. 

Israel  is  an  eager  market  for  Japan's 
electrical  and  automotive  goods,  finished 
and  knocked  dowTi  machinery  and  con- 
sumer products. 

Israel  had  also  negotiated  with  the 
Kawasaki  Dockyard  Co..  of  Kobe,  to  build 
for  its  merchant  fleet  a  100.000-ton  oil 
tanker.  In  a  letter  to  Zlm  Israel  Na\iga- 
tion  Co.,  the  prospective  purchaser,  the 
Japanese  builder  stated: 

One  of  the  Kawasaki  Group  Company  has 
a  business  transaction  with  the  U.-^.R.  which 
fact  was  not  made  known  to  us  at  the  time  of 
our  early  negotiation  with  you  for  this  deal. 

However,  this  fact  has  been  recently  put 
before  us  at  a  consultation  meeting  of  the 
Kawasaki  Group  and  at  that  meeting  the 
said  company  has  strongly  made  his  appeal  to 
us  that  we  discontinue  this  particular  busi- 
ness for  Israel. 

Under  the  above  circumstances,  we,  all  of 
a  sudden,  are  compelled  to  put  forward  this 
declination  to  you  with  a  thousand  pities  and 
this  matter  will  trouble  our  conscience  fcr 
your  very  kind  assistance  made  in  negotiating 
this  deal  to  date. 

Please  understand  our  position  and  accept 
our  deep  apology  for  this  unhappy  situation. 


Taking  this  opportunity,  we  wish  to  add 
that  this  action  h:\5  no  bearing  with  the 
Japanese  government  and  we  never  received 
their  Instruction  nor  suggestion  and  the 
decision  made  by  us  is  purely  based  on  our 
discretion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  letter  from  the 
Shiba  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Tokyo,  to  an 
Israel  importer  who  wished  to  buy  closed 
circuit  television. 

The  letter  states  .simply  that — 

To  our  regret,  we  wish  to  refrain  from 
quoting  the  article,  because  our  company 
have  closely  dealt  with  Arabic  countries. 

There  are  other  letters  as  well. 

Ti-ade  between  the  two  nations  is  not 
completely  nil.  but  it  is  descending  to  a 
point  where  it  will  be  soon.  In  1966,  Israel 
exported  $13.5  million  in  goods  to 
Japan — but  of  this  S12  million  was  dia- 
monds alone.  The  remaining  $1.5  million 
in  other  goods  represents  a  decline  from 
S5.7  million  during  the  previous  year. 

The  position  of  the  Congress  is  quite 
cleai'.  In  a  1965  amendment  to  the  export 
control  bill  of  1949.  the  Congress  went  on 
record  as  opposing  "restrictive  trade 
practices  or  boycotts  by  foreign  countrie.s 
against  other  countries  friendly  to  the 
United  States." 

This  is  a  classic  example  of  what  the 
Congress  opposes. 

It  much  be  remembered  that  the 
United  States  is  Japan's  best  customer. 
In  1966,  the  United  States  absorbed  $2,969 
billion  worth  of  Japanese  imports.  The 
United  States  has  a  unbalanced  trade 
with  Japan,  with  Japan  getting  the  ad- 
\antage:  and  this  advantage  is  growing 
annually. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  business- 
men of  the  United  States  to  tell  the  Gov- 
ernment and  industrialists  of  Japan  that 
we  mean  what  we  say  and  we  say  what 
we  mean. 


June 


4, 
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STEEL  IMPORT   CONTROLS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  June  4,  1968 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  began  hear- 
ings today  on  the  important  issue  of  the 
balance  of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  nations. 

These  healings,  according  to  the  com- 
mittee, will  be  comprehensive  and  will 
consider  the  whole  pattern  of  tariff  and 
trade  proposals  which  have  been  made 
over   recent   months. 

Included  is  the  very  important  issue  of 
the  increasing  influx  of  foreign  steel  into 
the  United  States. 

I  introduced  legislation— H.R.  14295— 
last  fall  to  provide  for  orderly  trade  In 
iron  ore,  iron,  and  steel  mill  products. 
This  measure  has  wide  support,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  large  amount  of  mail 
which  I  have  received  before  and  since  I 
sponsored  the  legislation. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  Lackawanna 
Chamber  of  Commerce  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  which  refers  to  H.R. 
13543.  I  also  cosponsored  that  measure, 


but  my  H.R.  14295  represents  a  refine- 
ment of  the  earlier  bill. 
The  resolution  referred  to  follows: 

L.^CKAWANNA    RESOLUTION 

Whereas  the  Lack^w.-^nna  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Is  a  businessman's  organization 
in  the  Steel  City  of  the  Great  Lakes — 
Lackawanna,  New  York;  and 

Wiiereas  the  commercial  health  of  our 
community  is  directly  dependent  upon  full 
employment  of  our  citizens,  m.Tny  of  whom 
are  employed  at  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpo- 
ration's Lackawanna  Plant,  situated  within 
uiir  Corporate  limits:  and 

Whereas  the  Lackawanna  Cha.mber  of 
Commerce  Board  of  Directors  are  convinced 
tint  the  rapidly  incre.ising  u.-^e  of  foreign 
miide  steel  in  this  country  is  becoming  a 
depressant  to  needed  improvements  .ind  ex- 
pansion of  our  domestic  steel  industry:   and 

Whereas  the  unchecked  increase,  In  future 
years,  of  foreign  steel  imports  may  well  de- 
crease the  demand  for  domestic  steel  and 
thereby  reduce  the  employment  of  American 
labor  in  American  steel  mills 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved.  Tliat  the 
Lackawanna  Chamber  of  Commerce  Board 
of  Directors  petition  the  New  York  State 
Senators  and  the  area  Con<.7rcssmen  to  move 
and  pass  S.  2537  and  H.R.  13543  resjwctively 
and  that  a  copy  of  this  rt solution  be 
furnished  each  legislator  signifying  the  very 
strong  feelings   of  the  petitioners. 

Unanimously  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Lackawanna  Chamber  of  Commerce  held 
Mav  22.   1968 


MODERNIZING  MEDICAL  CARE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
honored  twice  during  May  with  invita- 
tions to  address  groups  of  doctors  and 
medical  educatoi's. 

Although  each  meeting  was  devoted, 
in  part,  to  the  new  advances  in  the  tech- 
nology of  medical  education.  I  chose  to 
consider  some  of  the  bi'oader  issues  of 
medical  care  and  the  responsibilities  of 
the  medical  schools  for  changing  our 
medical  care  system. 

Because  these  speeches  aroused  strong 
feelings  about  our  medical  care  system — 
I  am  .still  answering  letters  of  pi-aise  and 
ci-iticism  about  them — I  am  including 
the  texts  wiiich  I  iiope  will  interest  my 
colleagues  as  we  prepare  to  face  the 
difificult  task  of  the  proper  Federal  re- 
.^pon.se  to  the  serious  shortcomin,i.'s  in  our 
medical  care  .system. 
.■^PFECH  Before  the  American  Federation  fop 

Clinical  Research,  Atlantic  City.  May  4, 

1968 

A  layman  should  be  reverent  before  the 
dramatic  communications  changes  described 
today  which  may  soon  make  medicine  more 
efficient  and  more  effective.  B\it  I'm  not. 

Medicine  is  for  people  and  by  people  and 
It  v.-on't  be  Improved  from  its  present  .sorry 
state  in  this  country  until  we  do  something 
about  the  people  running  it 

I  am  not  proposing  to  shock  you  with  a 
populist  speech  from  your  proper  attention 
to  the  new  electronics.  But  I  do  not  think 
you  should  return  to  vour  universities  and 
your  medical  schools  without  refreshing  your 
human  response  to  the  tinfair.  discrimina- 
tory and  over-rated  f;ystem  of  .American 
medicine   which   so   awkwardly   today    faces 
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its  responsibilities  to  a  society  to  which  it 
is  so  essentially  alien. 

I  talk  to  many  people,  and  listen  to  even 
more,  abotit  your  profession  and  its  practice. 
I  find  no  one  who  is  happy  with  it  and  few 
who  even  make  a  good  defense  of  it. 

I'm  not  rpeaklng  of  the  poor,  the  ignorant, 
and  victims  of  discrimination.  They  never 
had  any  happy  experience  with  doctors.  I 
am  speaking  of  represent atives  of  the  middle 
class,  whom  I  represent  in  Congress  and 
v.hom  you  serve,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Americans  have  been  educated  to  accept 
their  doctors  and  their  medical  services  as 
the  best  In  the  world.  Obvious  discrepancies 
between  this  Institutional  advertising  and 
one'.s  personal  experiences  were  usually  dis- 
missed as  exceptions  There  was  until  re- 
cently an  Isolation  from  comparisons  with 
other  countries  which  Is  now  shattered  by 
the  frequency  witli  which  doctors  them- 
selves di-scuss  our  persistently  Inferior  rat- 
ines in  the  crucial  health  indices:  infant 
mortality,  maternal  mortality,  and  life  ex- 
pectancv 

America  ranks  21st  among  nations  in  life 
expectancy  at  birth  for  males  We  are  be- 
hind sr.ch  nations  as  Malta.  France  and 
Sp;iin,  and  significantly  farther  behind  such 
medically-advanced  countries  as  Denmark, 
Netherl  indK.  .Tiid  Sweden. 

Our  infant  mortality  rate  is  18th  among 
countries  reported  bv  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization. Statistically,  we  couid  save  over 
40  000  young  lives  a  year  if  we  matched  the 
health  record  of  the  Netherlands. 

These  national  averages,  by  their  statisti- 
cal nature,  smother  an  even  more  damaging 
Indictment:  our  medical  services  for  the 
poor,  for  the  Negro,  and  for  the  rural  resi- 
dents are  much  brlow  the.'=e  mediocre 
national  averages. 

These  great  social  and  geographical  dis- 
parities mean  that  metropolitan  middle-class 
residents,  disturbed  and  annoyed  by  over- 
crowded waiting  rooms,  delayed  medical  ap- 
pointments, .assembly  line  examining  and 
diagnosis  techniques  and  treatment  :;re  rel- 
atively well-off  compared  to  the  simple  lack 
of  doctors  and  basic  medical  facilities  en- 
dxired  by  the  urban  poor  and  by  almost  any 
rural  residential  group. 

The  President's  National  Advisory  Com- 
mlssioii  on  Rural  Poverty  lust  reported  that 
"We  have  failed  miserably  to  prot.ect  the 
health  of  low-Income  people  in  rural  areas. 
The  health  service  they  get  is  not  onlv  in- 
adequate in  extent  but  seriously  deficient  in 
quality.  It  is  badly  organized,  under-financed, 
rarely  related  to  the  needs  of  the  Individual 
or  the  family". 

That  commission's  Jurisdiction  was  limited 
to  the  rural  poor:  its  comment  on  your  pro- 
fession applies  here  to  a  far  wider  group. 

For  among  non-whites  throtighotit  the 
country,  the  picture  is  Indeed  bleak.  Mater- 
nal mortality,  related  directly,  of  cour.";e.  to 
pre-nat;il  care,  is  fotir  times  as  high  for  non- 
whites  as  for  whites  Infant  mortality  is  an 
equally  dismal  prospect  for  black .  babies. 
Over  40  out  of  every  1000  non-white  babies 
dies  before  the  age  of  12  months,  compared 
to  about  21  white  Infants. 

How  does  the  richest  nation  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  tolerate  these  conditions'' 
The  Medical  Establishment,  represented  by 
the  private  practice  of  doctor-oriented  medi- 
cine and  walking  hand-in-hand  \\1th  the 
research-oriented  federal  government,  is  only 
somewhat  and  sometimes  concerned  about 
these  problems. 

President  Milford  O.  Rouse,  of  the  .\mei  i- 
can  Medical  Association,  said  at  his  inaugu- 
ration last  June: 

"We  are  faced  with  many  problems  and 
many  challenges.  We  are  faced  v.-ith  the  con- 
cept of  health  care  as  a  right  rather  than  a 
privileee. 

".Several  maior  steps  have  alreadv  been 
taken  tav  the  federal  government  in  provid- 
ing health  and  medical  care  for  large  seg- 
ments of  the  population.  Other  stej>s  have 
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been  proposed.  These  we  must  continue  to 
opjKi.se. 

"What  Is  our  philosophy?  It  is  the  faith  in 
private  enterprise.  We  can.  therefore,  con- 
centrate our  attention  on  the  Bingle  obliga- 
tion to  protect  the  American  way  of  hfe. 
That  way  can  be  described  ,  In  one  word : 
Capitalism."  [ 

He  concluded.  "The  United  St<ues  ih.ts)  a 
quality  of  lieiilth  care  unsurpassed  .ili\- 
where." 

Private  ent.erprise.  in  Dr.  Rouse's  context 
suggests  health  service  should  center  around 
the  private  pr.ictitloner  of  medicine.  I  believe 
that  health  service  must  be  oriented  to  the 
patient.  Our  criteria  of  pood  medical  services 
should  be  not  the  self-defen.slve  .statements 
of  the  AM.'V  President.  b\it  the  accepted  med- 
ical indices,  like  infant  and  maternal  mor- 
tality and  life  expectancy.  And  when  these 
indices  show  serious  deficiencies  of  medical 
care,  as  they  unquestionably  do  now.  the  an- 
swer is  not  "more  of  the  same."  but  rather 
a  complete  and  thoughtful  evaluation  of  our 
national  medical  services. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  see.  with  many 
distinguished  ci>xtors  and  medic.il  enduca- 
tors.  a  crisis  in  America's  medical  services. 
And  it  will  not  do  to  dismiss  Dr.  Rouse  as  ari 
atypical  American  doctor.  I  am  really  not 
concerned  about  Dr.  Rouse  but  only  about 
the  climate  In  American  medicine  which  pro- 
duces him.  One  does  not  become  President  of 
the  AMA  without  reflecting  accurately  the 
convictions  of  many  oi  its  215.000  members. 

If  we  admit  that  the  situation  in  medical 
services  is  serious  today,  how  prepared  are 
you  men.  who  will  lead  academic  medicine 
for  the  next  20  or  30  years,  to  revise  the 
present  system? 

Are  you  ready,  for  example,  to  admit  that 
much  of  the  private  practitioner's  time  today 
is  wasted,  whether  measured  in  terms  of  di- 
recting his  attention  to  those  really  needing 
his  skilled  services  within  his  middle  class 
practice  or  by  the  standards  of  infant  and 
maternal  mortality  I  have  mentioned,  which 
show  that  the  poor  and  the  Ignorant  simply 
fail,  by  the  system  you  work  in  and  reinforce, 
to  get  the  rnlnlmum  medical  care  they  de- 
serve? 

American  medicine  is  today  a  middle  class 
service  Institution  run  by  well-to-do  doctors 
for  their  own  convenience  and  profit.  This  is 
a  minority  view,  which  is  certainly  not  typi- 
cal of  my  Congressional  colleagues,  but  it 
will  become  more  prevalent  In  the  future. 

To  see  these  problems  from  a  different 
perspective,  imagine  a  discussion  two  liun- 
dred  years  ago  about  the  state  of  American 
education 

Imagine  a  system  of  education  charac- 
terized by  private  teachers,  working  for  fee- 
for-service,  in  their  own  offices  and  other 
purely  private  institutions. 

Imagine:  little  interest  or  activity  by  the 
government  directed  to  improving  the  edu- 
cation system. 

Imagine:  no  credence  for  the  belief  that 
edvication  Is  not  only  a  right  of  the  citizen 
but  a  primary  responsibility  of  government 

And.  finally,  imagine:  grossly  inadequate 
performance  of  the  educational  system,  as 
indicated  by  wide  illiteracy,  ignorance  of 
public  issues,  and  governmentai  distrust  of 
public  opinion. 

Mid-elghteenth  century  America  was 
actually  like  this  Change  medicine  for  edu- 
cation, and  this  sketch  becomes  an  accurate 
view  of  how  20th  Century  America  practices 
private  medicine. 

What  then  happened  to  private  education 
in  America?  Well,  it  still  exists  at  some  of 
your  schools  and  at  a  relatively  few  primary 
and  secondary  schools,  but  the  last  200  years 
has  seen  the  construction  of  the  .American 
public  education  system. 

Do  you  think  private  t«achers  in  America 
In  17S8  could  imagine  public  schools  as  a 
right?  Can  doctors  today  imagine  public 
medical   care  as  a  right'  My  guess  is  that 
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American  medicine  will  undergo  a  change 
wa  fundamental  as  that  experienced  by 
American  education.  It  will  take  about  20 
years. 

How  can  you — the  leaders  of  academic 
medicine — accept  this  challenge  and  prepare 
a  proper  response?  How  can  Congress  and  the 
rest  of  the  federal  government  anticipate 
this  change,  encourage  Its  development,  and 
yet  retain  the  essential  nature  of  medicine  as 
a  system  for  the  ^est  exercise  of  those  essen- 
tially personal  judgments,  made  in  privacy. 
of  humans  about  the  health  needs  of  other 
humans? 

I  suggest  that  one  Important  goal  for  your 
medical  schools  Is  to  take  more  responsibility 
for  revising  the  medical  educational  system 
than  you  have  ever  been  Inclined  to  take. 

How  well  are  you  and  your  schools  pre- 
pared to  train  new  kinds  of  doctors  and  new 
kinds  of  doctors  assistants?  How  Important 
Is  preventive  medicine  In  your  schools  today? 
How  many  of  you  have  worked  to  free  your 
colleagues  who  are  pediatricians  or  obstetri- 
cians or  orthopedists  from  the  drugery  of 
their  work  which  takes  so  much  of  their 
time,  uses  so  little  of  their  training,  and 
wastes   so   much   of   their   medical    talents? 

You  are  all  aware  of  the  work  of  Drs.  Stead 
in  Duke  University  and  Nlebauer  in  San 
Pranctsco  iind  Lewis  in  Kansas  City.  Each  of 
these  medical  educators  is  trying,  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  to  train  medical  assistants  to 
remove  some  of  this  drugery 

Each  of  them  is  20  years  behind  his  time  in 
this  training  compared  to  other  countries. 
By  present  rates  of  progress,  these  men  are  20 
years  ahead  of  your  own  Interest  In  para- 
medical personnel. 

Each  of  these  Is  trying  to  answer  the 
questions: 

"Do  you  need  a  doctor  to  take  your  blood 
pressure?" 

"Can  a  bright  college  graduate  be  taught 
to  take  a  complete  medical  history  and  to 
give  a  thorough  physical  examination?" 

"What  happens  to  the  medical  knowledge 
of  an  Army  'medic'  when  he  is  discharged?" 

These  and  other  similar  questions  raise 
one  of  the  most  striking  questions  in  Amer- 
ican medicine  today:  How  much  medical 
talent  are  we  wasting? 

To  put  the  problem  in  terms  of  the  doc- 
tors themselves,  let's  ask — Is  It  sensible  to 
train  a  pediatrician  for  four  years  in  college, 
four  years  in  medical  school  and  four  years 
graduate  medical  training,  and  then  use 
him  for  tasks  a  good  Junior  college  graduate 
can  do? 

Dr.  Bergman's  study  ■  In  the  State  of 
Washington  showed  that  pediatricians,  es- 
pecially for  the  middle  and  upper  classes, 
have  become  the  "arbiter  In  the  American 
scene  of  such  things  as  infant  feeding,  cloth- 
ing, elimination,  child-rearing  practices  and 
the  differential  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
common  infectious  diseases." 

The  authors  of  this  study  noted  that 
"pediatricians  spend  most  of  their  time  deal- 
ing with  children  who  are  not  ill  or  have 
only  minor  illnesses  and  who,  they  may  feel, 
do  not  require  their  special  talents  ".  The  re- 
sult is  Intellectual  disenchantment,  a  well- 
known  and  serious  problem  for  pediatri- 
cians. 

We  have  tens  of  thousands  of  babies  dying 
each  year  because  their  mothers  had  poor 
care  or  no  medical  care  at  all  before  delivery. 
Yet,  nearby,  we  have  pediatricians  serving 
the  middle  class  who  are  bored  with  their 
work  because  It  could  be  done  by  others  with 
much  less  training. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  problems  we  face 
in  creating  new  assistants  for  today's  physi- 
cian. These  problems  can  be  groupJed  as 
follows: 

I.  Acceptance  by  doctors. 

II.  Acceptance  by  patients 

III.  Accreditation  and  licensing. 
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IV.  Training  facilities  and  methods. 

V.  Federal  encouragement. 

Dr.  Joseph  Stokes,  a  former  dean  of  the 
University  of  California  Medical  School,  has 
proposed  a  new  graduate  degree  of  "Medical 
Practice"  to  prepare  one  kind  of  physicians 
assistant.  With  four  years  of  post-college 
medical  training  (Including  a  one  year  "ap- 
prenticeship" instead  of  three-five  years 
{KJst-graduate  training  required  for  doctors 
presently*,  this  Medical  Practitioner  could 
work  principally  on  salan,',  either  in  a  hos- 
pital or  a  doctor's  office.  He  would  earn  more 
than  nurses  (S12.000  to  815,000)  but  less 
than  doctors.  He  "would  actually  spend  75 
to  80  percent  of  his  time  performing  services 
now  performed  by  physicians  (routine  physi- 
cal examinations,  well-child  care.  oi>eratlng 
room  assistance  and  normal  deliveries  of 
babies)  while  20  to  25  percent  of  his  time 
would  go  to  carry  out  tasks  now  done  by 
certain  nurses" ' 

On  patient  acceptance.  Dr.  Stokes  con- 
cludes: 

"Success  or  failure  for  such  a  program 
would  almost  certainly  rest  with  the  public. 
It  Is  clear  that  society  is  not  willing  to 
accept  anything  but  the  best  where  health  is 
concerned.  As  customers  we  may  be  willing 
to  deal  with  a  salesgirl  rather  than  with  the 
department  store  manager  when  buying 
stockings,  but  for  any  illness  we  have  thought 
it  best  to  start  at  the  top.  In  reality,  medical 
care  has  much  in  common  with  service  in- 
dustries. Each  need  of  each  patient  should 
seek  Its  own  level  of  competence.  The  phy- 
sician should  be  allowed  to  restrict  his  per- 
sonal Involvement  to  that  for  which  his 
superb  training  uniquely  qualifies  him.  Only 
In  this  way  will  he  be  able  to  assume  the 
team  leadership  role  which,  as  yet.  he  has 
been  neither  willing  nor  able  to  accept." 

To  succeed,  a  new  "Medical  Practice"  de- 
gree would  need  the  following  send  off: 

( 1 )  Agreement  by  4-6  medical  schools  on 
a  curriculum,  entrance  requirements  and 
simultaneous  starting  dates. 

( 2 )  Accreditation  and  licensing  of  the  first 
graduates  of  these  schools  in  some  major 
populous  states — like  New  York.  California, 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Ohio.  Michigan,  etc. 

13)  Clear  understanding  by  all — Including 
licensing  authorities — that  practitioners  will 
work  within  professional  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  physicians  who  remain  legally  and 
m  the  public's  view,  as  "the  ultimate  agent 
of   society". 

In  each  of  these  steps,  the  medical  educa- 
tors will  play  a  crucial  role. 

One  problem  today  Is  that  no  one  knows 
how  to  train  a  physician's  assistant.  No  one 
knew  30  years  ago  how  to  train  a  television 
technician  either.  We  need  more  pilot  pro- 
grams of  the  kind  Duke  University  and  a 
few  other  Institutions  are  attempting. 

Yet  the  Duke  program  '  was  financed  by  a 
private  foundation,  partly  because  neither 
state  nor  federal  funds  were  available  for  a 
non-degree  program  but  also  because  there  is 
considerable  opposition  among  the  conserva- 
tive doctors  which  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies deal  with  on  many  other  medical  pro- 
grams and  who  are  strongly  opposed  to  Dr. 
Stead's   experiment. 

Another  interesting  pilot  program  for  doc- 
tor's assistants  was  carried  out  in  Kansas 
City  using  nurses  who  were  given  greater 
responsibilities  for  patient  care.* 

This  program  v.-as  significant  particularly 
because  it  focused  on  patient  acceptance  of 
a  doctor-substitute. 

Clinical    patients   were    divided    Into    two 
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groups— control  and  experimental.  The  con- 
trol group  continued  to  see  doctors  in  the 
medical  clinic.  The  experimental  group  saw 
nurses  as  the  primary  source  of  medical 
care.  All  patients  were  adults  with  chronic 
illnesses. 

No  special  training  was  given  the  nurses 
who  were,  however,  willing  and  very  able 
volunteers  for  the  program. 

Here  Is  the  striking  result  of  a  survey  of 
{jatient  attitudes  before  and  after  the  12 
month  program: 

"The  majority  of  patients,  at  the  start. 
held  rather  strong  opinions  .about  having 
physicians  perform  most  of  the  functions 
associated  with  medical  care  .  .  .  patients 
had  many  complaints  and  made  frequent  use 
of  clinic  facilities 

"  .  .  a  year  later  retesting  of  the  contrf '. 
group  revealed  no  changes  In  the  experi- 
mental group  several  significant  changes 
were  evident.  The  nurse  was  accepted  as  a 
primary  source  of  care.  There  was  Increased 
adherence  to  appointed  schedules  and  better 
utilization  of  time  .  .  The  overall  cost  of 
the  program  was  lower.  The  exp)€rlmental 
group  shifted  their  preference  in  favor  of 
the  nurse  as  a  provider  of  many  of  the  serv- 
ices formerly  reserved  for  the  physician.  The 
quality  of  care  and  patient  satisfaction  with 
care  were  high  in  the  experimental  group." 

Imagine  how  much  better  clinical  care 
could  be  given  by  specially  trained  physi- 
cian's assistants  with  the  credentials,  experi- 
ence, and  pride  of  other  professions. 

The  desperate  shortage  of  health  man- 
fxvwer.  and  the  need  for  new  approaches  to 
the  traditional  medical  team,  renders  thesp 
few  pilot  programs  Inexcusably  Inadequate 

And  the  blame  can  be  divided  between  the 
federal  government  and  the  medical  pro- 
fession. In  any  group  of  human  beings  most 
will  prefer  the  status  quo.  Any  disruption  of 
the  comfortable  complacent  and  self- 
Justifying  present  is  dangerous. 

Most  doctors  don't  think  they  need  a  new- 
kind  of  assistant.  Most  can  not  imagine  a 
non-doctor  doing  things  they  now  do.  But  a 
few  "heroes"  arise  in  any  group  of  200.000 
members.  And  the  medical  profession  has 
produced,  in  these  pilot  plans,  and  in  the 
"maverick"  medical  organization,  its  share  of 
heroes. 

The  sad  chapter  of  this  story  is  the  lack 
of  response  by  the  federal  government  to 
these  pleas  for  change. 

The  federal  government  has  never  been 
a  leader  in  social  legislation  either  within 
the  American  context,  or  compared  to  other 
countries.  Congress  particularly  tends  to 
respKond  with  new  social  legislation  only 
when  a  problem  in  health  or  welfare  or  edu- 
cation is  clearly  defined  and  only  after  pri- 
vate, local  and  state  alternative  actions  are 
demonstrably  insufficient. 

The  same  pattern  is  true  in  the  federal 
response  to  training  physiclan'.s  assistants. 
No  one  knows  how  far  we  could  have  come 
today  if  the  Executive  Branch  had  lead  in 
a  thorough  exploration  of  the  whole  field 
of  health  care,  and  particularly  in  freeing  the 
present  system  from  almost  exclusive  de- 
pendency on  an  underpowered  and  inefficient 
use  of  an  inadequate  number  of  doctors. 

Today,  the  Steads,  and  the  Niebauers  and 
the  Stokes  of  American  medicine  are  stlU 
finding  their  way  with  foundation  money, 
half-hearted  federal  support,  and  general 
skepticism   of   their   medical   colleagues. 

The  federal  response,  as  might  be  expected. 
is  at  least  as  far  behind  these  leaders  as  you 
are.  The  federal  record  In  stimulating  in- 
novation In  medical  care  Is  a  sorry  one. 

I  am  working,  in  those  limited  ways  avail- 
able to  a  single  Congressman,  to  hurry  this 
response.  You  could  make  an  even  larger 
contribution  by  showing  the  federal  gov- 
ernment that  you  are  ready  and  willing  to 
follov.'  the  leaders  in  the  medical  schools  and 
not  those  in  the  American  Medical  .Associa- 
tion. 
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You  can  demonstrate,  specifically,  that 
phvsician's  assistants  should  be  training  to- 
dav  in  the  medical  schools  of  this  country. 
The  medical  schools  have  the  knowledge,  the 
facultv  and  the  prestige  necessary  to  commit 
to  the  difficult  wsk  of  deciding  which  spe- 
cialties can  benefit  first  and  most  from 
physician's  assistants. 

■j'ou  have  the  infiuence  over  state  accredit- 
ing and  licensing  authorities  necessary  to 
eet  phvsician's  assistants  accepted.  And  you 
have  the  knowledge  to  know  where  and  how, 
and  with  What  limits,  these  assistants  could 
be  used. 

Let  me  close  bv  saving  that  Congress  13 
becoming  aware  of  the  relation  between 
pt-,vertv  and  medical  care.  We  hear  more 
often  from  doctors,  among  others,  that  the 
sick  get  poorer  and  the  poor,  sicker.  With 
the  present  momentum  behind  our  belated 
commitment  to  the  poor,  we  could  not  ignore 
even  if  we  wanted  to,  the  medical  needs  of 
America's  forgotten  man— the  poor,  black 
who  causes  no  riots,  who  commits  no  crime, 
whose  onlv  desires  are  a  decent  home,  a 
meaningful  Job,  and  education  to  perform 
it  properly. 
This  forgotten  man  has  been  remembered 

tvxiay. 

'\Vhen  Shakespeare  wrote: 

'  The   miserable   have   no   other   medicine. 
But  onlv  hope."  he  wTOte  for  us. 

Let  us  fulfill  that  hope  together. 


■  Lewis.  Resnik.  op.  cit. 


Keynote     Address     Before     the     Hartford 
FovNDATiON    Conference    on    Media    Re- 
search    AND     Medical     Teaching.     NYU. 
SCHOOL  of  Medicine.  May  16.  1968 
Medical  communication  is  our  theme  to- 
day. We  have  seen  and  heard  of  many  com- 
ing marvels  of  technology,  most  of  which 
111   never  understand.  But  I   want  to   talk 
to  you.  not  about  the  new  technology  but 
about  a  much  older  and  much  more  difficult 
problem  of  communications: 

How  does  one  group  in  society  tell  its  story 
and  Its  problem  to  the  public  without  de- 
:iieaning  its  cause  or  forsaking  its  integrity? 
How,  specifically,  can  the  medical  profes- 
sion, Including  Its  educators,  tell  the  coun- 
try how  desperately  serious  are  today's  prob- 
:^ms  of  sustaining  and  expanding  medical 
education? 

After  some  six  years  in  Congre.ss.  you  can 
be  .sure  I  am  not  easily  shocked  by  anything. 
But  I  am  genuinely  and  deeply  shocked  by 
:.ie  posslblUtv  that  12  to  15  of  this  country's 
medical  schools  may  go  out  of  business  in  a 
vear  or  two  from  lack  of  funds. 

I  am  shocked,  and  distressed,  that  a  coun- 
trv  that  can  give  General  Motors  $20  Million 
extra  to  speed  up  rifle  production  cannot  find 
a  quarter  of  that  amount  to  keep  the  have- 
not  medical  schools  alive. 

I  am  distressed  that  when  Congress  au- 
thorizes S90  million  for  institutional  aid  to 
medical  schools,  the  Administration  asks  for 
f  nlv  $76  million. 

.\nd  I  am  as  aware  as  you  are.  that  the 
fiscal  blackmail  which  may  force  further 
budget  reductions  In  order  to  pass  a  tax  In- 
crease, may  well  fall  again  on  this  scanty 
!^76  million  for  institutional  grants 

But  more  than  exposing  our  deficiencies 
ih  Washington,  which  I  am  sure  are  well 
known  to  all  of  you.  I'd  like  to  consider 
yours  also. 

I  would  like  to  know  why,  for  example,  the 
medical  educators  have  not  realistically  ap- 
praised the  problem  of  the  dozen  financially 
weak  medical  schools,  and  said:  Lets  meet 
and  plan  a  program  to  communicate  this 
problem  to  the  country.  Let  us  set  an  ex- 
ample of  honesty  by  listing  these  have-not 
schools,  by  explaining  how  they  got  that 
way,  and  what  we  see  as  solutions. 

"This  Is  not  a  difficult  story  to  tell.  And, 
more  Important,  It  Is  not  a  one-sided  story 
of  Federal  righteousness,  on  one  side,  and 
educational  mismanagement,  on  the  other. 


Rather,  the  poorest  dozen  medical  schools, 
who  are  In  real  danger  of  collapse  vithout 
emergency  resuscitation,  got  that  'va'  during 
a  decade  when  the  Federal  government  was 
raising  its  medical  research  budget  from 
$400  million  to  $1.4  billion  each  year.  Much 
of  this  money  went  to  the  medical  schools 
and  some  of  it  goes  to  the  very  schools  which 
reel  closer  and  closer  to  disaster. 

But  this  money,  as  you  well  know,  does 
not  make  a  medical  school  rich.  In  fact.  Fed- 
eral research  funds  cost  a  school  part  of  Its 
own  budget  in  most  cases.  So  the  rich  schools 
became  poorer,  and  the  poor  ones  became 
poorer,  but  the  rich  ones  survive,  because 
of  endowments  and  wealthy  alumni. 

You  could  tell  this  story  better  than  I. 
but  you  haven't  done  it.  You  could  name 
a  do-^en  have-not  medical  schools  today.  So 
cotild  I. 

Together  we  could,  and  should,  direct  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  In  Congress  and 
yours  in  these  needy  medical  schools  to 
these  facts: 

If  we  lose  one  of  these  medical  schools — and 
we  may  well  lose  more  than  one — it  will  cost 
$40-$5b  million  In  start-up  costs  for  a  re- 
placement medical  school.  It  will  cost  about 
$2.5  million  each  year  for  that  new  school 
iust  for  minimum  operating  costs.  And  it  will 
be  ten  years,  and  $75  million  later,  before 
the  first  graduates  of  that  school  go  Into 
practice. 

Meanwhile,  during  that  planning  and 
start  up  period  which  takes  a  decade,  one 
thousand  doctors  will  never  be  graduated 
from  the  school  that  died.  And  the  000.000 
people  they  would  serve  will  either  go  without 
medical  care  or  become  a  burden  on  the  lim- 
ited number  of  doctors  we  have. 

This  l.s  a  decade  when  we  finally  begin 
to  realize  that  our  medical  care  system  is 
over-rated,  discriminatory  and  unfair  in 
manv  ways.  Yet  we  stand  unprepared  and  un- 
organized to  prevent  the  loss  of  a  dozen  over 
worked  medical  schools  and  It  is  these 
schools,  and  you,  the  educators,  who  must 
give  us  both  the  answers  to  our  medical 
care  problems  and  the  health  manpower  to 
apply  them. 

I  have  been  critical  of  our  medical  care 
system.  I  think  we  must  all  reexamine  many 
of  the  premises  of  today's  care  system:  the 
sanctltv  of  the  private  practice  of  medicine. 
the  devotion  to  fee-for-servlce  compensation, 
the  reluctance  to  direct  medical  services  ex- 
cept by  the  narrower  economics  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  the  live-if-you-can  medical 
treatment  given  the  poor,  the  Ignorant  and 
the  Negro. 

But  I  am  readv  to  translate  this  Indictment 
of  shortcomings  Into  support  for  the  efforts 
the  medical  school  make  to  save  their  sister 
institutions.  I  am  ready  to  help  save  the  sys- 
tem In  order  to  Improve  it. 

I  am  readv  to  help  educate  my  colleagues 
In  Congress"  and  my  constituents  In  this 
Cltv  with  these  facts: 

For  what  we  spend  on  one  fighter-bomber, 
lost  over  Vietnam,  we  can  sustain  the  hard- 
core of  the  have-not  medical  schools. 

For  the  $2,3  million  health  program  In  Laos 
sponsored  bv  our  foreign  aid  program,  we 
could  keep  five  of  our  medical  schools  alive 
for  a  vear. 

And  for  the  $761,000  we  spend  on  con- 
traceptives In  Thailand's  share  of  our  foreign 
medical  aid.  we  could  keep  Creighton  and 
New  York  Medical  College  going  for  another 
school  vear. 

How  does  the  richest  nation  In  this  world 
tolerate  this  situation?  The  same  way  we 
tolerate  the  poor  around  us  and  the  crum- 
bling cities  in  which  we  live. 

Bevond  the  emergency  programs  we  need 
during  this  Congress  for  the  Meharry's  and 
the  Marquettes.  we  need  a  vastly  Increased 
Federal  program  to  create  new  medical 
schools  and  to  staff  them  with  new  teachers 
of  science  and  clinical  skills. 
These  new  medical  schools  need  not  re- 
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quire  completely  new  building  complexes  for 
our  medical  schools  have  an  average  of  over 
three  hospital  affiliations  each.  At  least  50  of 
the  over  300  teaching  hospitals  can  be  de- 
tached from  their  present  affiliations  to  serve 
as  nuclei  of  new  medical  schools. 

In  addition.  If  every  existing  medical 
school  expanded  its  enrollment  by  five  per- 
cent we  would  have  almost  400  additional 
medical  graduates  a  year— the  output  of 
nearly  four  average  medical  schools  Such  ex- 
pansion involves  a  minimum  of  new  con- 
struction funds  and  a  much  faster  way  of 
making  new  doctors. 

We  must  al.so  Increase  the  number  of 
teaching  hospitals  to  bring  the  benefits  of 
university  medical  standards  to  the  widest 
number  of  our  citizens.  There  Is  no  reason 
why  medical  schools  cannot  extend  their 
affiliation  to  hospitals  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  considering  the  ease  of  transportation 
and'communlcation  today.  This  radiation  of 
medical  competence  and  performance  must 
be  accelerated  by  expanded  federal  assistance 
programs  to  both  the  medical  schools  and 
to  upgrade  their  potential  teaching  hospitals. 
I  have  proposed  basic  science  faculty  fel- 
lowships and  clinical  teaching  grants  to  staff 
the  new  medical  schools  and  to  expand  en- 
rollment at  existing  schools. 

The  present  research  support  of  medical 
college  personnel  by  the  federal  government 
is  helping  to  creat  research  faculty  members 
for  tomorrow's  medical  schools.  We  must  also 
provide  an  increased  flow  of  clinical  teachers 
of  medicine  If  we  are  to  insure  quality  medi- 
cal education  for  the  new  and  existing 
schools.  To  do  this,  we  should  encourage  spe- 
cialists on  the  staffs  of  leading  voluntary 
institutions  to  teach  medical  students  in  the 
crucial  clinical  third  and  fourth  years  of 
medical  education. 

The  total  cost  of  a  clinical  grant  program 
would  be  about  $60  million  a  year.  It  would 
provide  1,000  clinical  Instructors.  1.000  part- 
time  clinical  teachers,  and  1.000  full-time 
clinical  teachers. 

Basic  Science  Faculty  Fellowships  would 
help  create  the  4.000  additional  MD's  and 
PhD's  needed  to  teach  In  the  new  medical 
schools.  Five  hundred  of  these  teaching  can- 
didates would  enter  the  fellowship  program 
each  vear  under  full  federal  grants.  Accept- 
ance of  the  fellowship  would  pledge  the  fel- 
lows to  serve  as  basic  science  teachers  In  a 
medical  school  for  a  specified  period  follow- 
ing their  training. 

Another  important  area  to  be  explored  is 
the  creation  of  new  types  of  health  profes- 
sionals. 

There  Is  considerable  ferment  In  the  medi- 
cal profession  concerning  a  new  class  of 
doctors'  assistants  who  can  relieve  them  of 
much  of  the  burden  of  routine  tasks  They 
would  work  under  close  superlvslon  of  physl- 
cans  Several  exciting  experiments  in  train- 
ing and  using  such  workers  have  already  been 
conducted  with  very  impressive  results 

The  federal  government,  which  should 
lead  In  encouraging  such  Imaginative  uses 
of  new  health  workers  has  done  Just  the 
opposite.  It  has  answered  calls  for  Imagina- 
tion with  inertia  For  fear  of  opposition 
amone  organized  medicine.  It  has  felt  safer 
In  doing  nothing.  For  lack  of  clear  legislative 
mandate,  it  turns  away  medicine's  own  plans 
to  explore  the  new  health  assistants. 

Communications  technology  has  vast  im- 
port In  manpower  training.  Media  such  as 
films,  videotapes,  and  television  systems  and 
computers  can  vastly  extend  the  didactic 
output  of  the  single  academician  .  .  Im- 
menselv  relevant  when  one  considers  that  In 
1967  the  ratio  between  teacher  and  clinical 
medical  student  had  become  12  teachers  for 
every  student  This  Is  an  unafTordable  luxury. 
But  the  broader  communications  between 
doctor  and  the  public,  between  medicine  and 
the  Federal  government,  and  between  the 
medical  schools   and   the  Congressmen  who 
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represent  these  schools  In  their  districts,  re- 
main my  principal  concern  today 

Fifteen  Congressmen,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  could  explain 
easily  .  .  .  more  ea.slly  than  I  have  attempted 
to  do  ,  .  .  how  the  death  of  their  medical 
schools  will  affect  their  communities.  The 
rest  of  us  can  explain  and  amplify  the  na- 
tional concern 

The  pork-barrel  Is  always  In  poor  repute. 
But  the  Congress  continues  to  respond  to 
the  concern  of  a  Congressman  abo\it  his  dis- 
trict My  concern  Is  that  these  Congressmen 
don't  know  the  real  danger  and  therefore 
can't  respond  properly  to  It. 

My  message  to  you  today  Is  that  unles.s  the 
Congress  leads  In  the  reconsideration  of 
medical  school  support,  and  unless  tt  does  it 
soon,  we  may  be  talking  here  next  year  about 
how   we   can   replace  the   darkened   schools. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  that  speech  next 
year 


THEATER    FOR   THE   FORGOTTEN- 
A    CONSTRUCTIVE    PROGRAM 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 

Mr  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Theater  for  the  Forgotten,  an  orgaiiiza- 
tion  located  in  my  district,  .seems  to  be 
the  only  program  m  the  country  provid- 
ing professional  entertainment  for  pris- 
oners and  also  the  opportunity,  by  par- 
ticipation, for  constructive  rehabilitative 
involvement. 

My  colleagues  who  have  supported  the 
program  for  the  arts  and  humanities  be- 
cause of  its  sreat  potential  for  the  cul- 
tui-al  life  of  this  country,  win  recognize 
that  those  who  are  incarcerated  will 
hunger  aJl  the  more  for  the  opportunity 
to  view  a  theater  program  and  partake 
in  such  a  performance.  The  therapy  in- 
volved can  be  of  great  benefit  In  helping 
to  restore  the  individuals  involved  for 
return  to  society. 

I  have  asked  Barry  H.  Garfinkel.  Esq., 
of  Skadden.  Arps.  Slate.  Meagher  & 
Flom.  Esqs.,  in  my  district,  to  prepare  a 
short  statement  about  this  endeavor 
which  is  financed  by  tax-deductible  pub- 
lic contributions. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  be  interested 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  New  York  Times' 
coverage,  one  of  the  many  iiewspaper 
references  to  Tlieater  for  the  Forgotten. 
and  the  laudatoiy  letter  from  New  York 
City  Commissioner  of  Correction  George 
F.  McGrath: 

Theater  for  the  Forgotten 

HISTORY 

Theatre  for  the  Forgotten  is  a  1967,  New 
York  State  chartered  non-proflt  corporation. 
Endorsed  by  New  York  City  and  State  cor- 
rection offlcials.  the  project  has  been  sup- 
ported by  Individual  contributions  and 
grants  from  the  J.  M.  Kaplan  Fund  and  the 
New  York  Foundation.  The  City  has  pro- 
vided the  15-member  company  with  a  tempo- 
rary rehearsal  building  at  a  rental  of  Sl  a 
month.  Actors'  Equity  Association  has  al- 
lowed Theatre  for  the  Forgotten  to  use  pro- 
fessional performers  ■without  compensating 
them. 

Productions  have  been  brought  to  Riker's 
Island.  Hart's  Island,  the  Bronx  House  of 
Detention  for  Men  and  the  Women's  House 
of  Detention.  Although  the  basic  company  is 
composed  of  professional  performers  and 
technicians,  prisoners  are  used  also.  This  is 
the  only  program  In  the  country  providing 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

both  professional  entertainment  to  the  pris- 
oners and  the  opportunity  for  constructive 
rehabilitative  involvement.  During  the  past 
season,  Theatre  for  the  Forgotten  performed 
to  approximately  6,000  prisoners.  One  hun- 
dred Inmates  of  Riker's  Island  and  the 
Women's  House  of  Detention  actively  partici- 
pated as  actors  and  technicians. 

Plays  presented  Include: 

•'Hello  Out  There" — Saroyan. 

"Lou  Gehrig  Did  Not  Die  of  Cancer" — 
Jason  Miller. 

"The  Advocate" — Robert  Noah. 

"The  Case  of  the  Crushed  Petunias" — Ten- 
nessee Williams. 

"Here  We  Are" — Dorothy  Parker. 

"Impromptu" — Tad  Mosel. 

"The  Shewlng-Up  of  Blanco  Posnet" — 
Shaw. 

PrRPOSE    OF    EXP.^NDED    PROGRAM 

To  provide  paid  employment  for  ex-con- 
victs and  a  means  to  reinforce  the  rehabilita- 
tive study  program  by  creating  a  "bridge  to 
society": 

To  stimulate  the  use  of  theatre  as  a  re- 
habilitative tool  and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  prison  drama   groups: 

To  increase  touring  capacities  and  reach 
statewide  prison  audiences. 

the  program 
Theatre  for  the  Forgotten  is  an  important 
cultural  enrichment  program  for  the  prisons. 
It  provides  audiences  with  an  excellent 
source  of  professional  entertainment:  it 
allows  Interested  prisoners  to  explore  their 
own  potential  and  receive  training.  The  skills 
and  disciplines  acquired  by  the  better  moti- 
vated prisoners  may  lead  to  career  opportuni- 
ties and  advancement  in  theatre  and  related 
fields. 

APPRENTICE    PROJECT 

An  apprentice  program  for  ex-convicts 
would  allow  them  to  continue  their  studies, 
while  being  salaried.  Two  former  prisoners. 
introduced  to  Theatre  fcr  the  Forgotten 
through  the  Riker's  Island  program,  have 
been  working  with  the  company  as  volun- 
teers, since  their  release. 

The  project  bridges  their  return  to  society 
by  providing  a  positive  alternative  to  a  re- 
turn to  former  patterns  of  behavior  and  un- 
satisfactory relationships.  Working  as  ap- 
prentices they  would  serve  as  actors,  tech- 
nicians, designers  and  administrative  as- 
sistants. Learning  by  working,  they  would 
become  professional. 

RIKER'S    ISLAND    RESIDENT    COMPANY 

Prison  officials  have  indicated  that  a  per- 
manent professional  company  at  Riker's  Is- 
land is  needed.  The  communication  between 
prisoners  and  Tlieatre  for  the  Forgotten 
staff  members  enables  the  company  to  effec- 
tively teach  and  personally  influence  the 
prisoners. 

The  company  of  seven  (a  Director.  Stage 
Manager.  Lighting  Designer,  Scenic  Designer 
and  throe  Actors  i  would  work  with  100 
prisoners  in  workshop  and  production  to 
provide  a  constructive,  therapeutic  study 
program  for  the  enrollees  ..nd  entertain- 
ment for  an  audience  of  3.500  The  most 
promising,  and  Interested,  of  the  students 
would  be  referred  to  the  Apprentice  Project 
after  their  release. 

EXPANDED    TOURING    PROGRAM 

Funding  would  enable  Theatre  for  the 
Forgotten  to  salary  the  artists  and  tech- 
nicians participating  in  the  program.  The 
company  have  had  to  support  themselves 
and  the  project  by  working  at  other  jobs. 
Consequently,  rehearsals,  performances,  and 
the  teaching  of  prisoners,  have  been  sand- 
wiched into  limited  time  periods. 

A  company  of  seven  professions  and  five 
apprentices  would  prepare  a  new  production 
every  six  weeks  and  return  regularly  to  all 
participating  institutions.  The  program  In 
New  York  City  could  be  expanded  to  Include 
residences  sponsored  by  the  New  York  State 
Division  for  Youth  and  the  State  Narcotics 
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Control  Commission.  They  would  also  act 
as  consultants  to  the  prisons  so  that  thev 
could  institute  their  own  resident  work- 
study  programs. 

PROJECTED    PROGRAM 

19S8-69  season 

Apprentice  Project — Five  paid  Apprentice.: 
working  full-time  with  the  professional  tour- 
ing company  in  vorkshop  and  on  produc- 
tions. 

Riker's  Island  Resident  Company — Seven 
full-time  artists  and  technicians  working  .n 
workshop  and  on  productions  v.'ith  en;- 
Riker's  Island  inmates. 

Touring  Company — A  new  producti.i: 
would  be  mounted  every  ."^ix  weeks  to  >■ 
toured  in  tb.e  New  York  City  prl.=;ons  N;.!- 
cotlcs  and  Division  for  Youth  centers:  i;.- 
company  would  also  perform  at  Rlker'-;  1-- 
land. 

In  addition  to  the  in-prlson  tours,  'lip 
apprentices  and  professionals  could  miko 
public  present.-ttlons.  Tlie  sale  of  tickets  ,  - 
there  performances  would  help  support  i:ie 
project  as  well  as  pdurate  the  public  to  "he 
vn'.ue  of  the  program. 

1969-70  serson 

Apr'rrnHc-^  P  oirrt-  Five  new  apprentirrw 
would  be  addetf  lo  the  proer'im 

Riker's-  Islnnej  Resident  Covipany — Expi':.- 
sion  of  the  project  a=  determined  by  •■.c 
prison  and  company  needs 

Toninn  Comvo"-  Two  companies  wc  M 
be  formed  made  ur;  of  the  professionals  :infl 
the  cxoerienced  apprentices. 

The  Tour  ■»vouIrt  be  expanded  to  inc'aur.^ 
prlson.s  throughout  New  York  State. 

Bridgets  [One  Year) 

-A.dmlni.'^tratlve  budget --  •'529  0:0 

.Apprentice  project  one  touring  com- 
pany       92.72.5 

Riker's  Island  resident  company 60.381 

Total    182.016 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  15.  1967] 
RiKERS'    Inmates    Tvrn    Into    Actors — Pi  ,\y 

Against  iNifSTicE  Is  Performed  by  Pris- 
oners 

(By  J.  Anthony  Lukas) 

When  the  liehts  went  on  after  the  first 
act  of  "The  Advocate"  Monday  night.  .1 
heavyset  man  in  the  first  row  rcxse  quicklv 
and  lumbered  backstage  to  examine  a  rine 
of  kevs  used  to  unlock  Bartolomeo  'Vanzetti'!- 
cell. 

"Theatrical  realism  is  fine."  said  Jim 
Tliomas.  "but  those  keys  looked  a  little  too 
real." 

Mr.  Thomas'  concern  was  tinderstandable. 
He  is  the  warden  of  the  New  York  City  Cor- 
rectional Institution  for  Men  and  the  plav 
was  bein?  presented  in  the  instittition's  au- 
ditorium on  Rikers  Island.  The  man  who 
played  Vanzetti'.-  guard — like  22  of  the  other 
actors — was  a  iirisoner. 

The  play,  presented  at  the  prison  Mondav 
through  Pridav.  made  both  theatrical  and 
penal  history:  this  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
•imp  profession al  actor  and  prisoners  had 
combined  efforts  in  a  theatrical  production. 

Prom  City  Correction  Commissioner  Georce 
F.  McGrath.  who  authorized  the  unusual 
venture,  down  to  the  guards  and  prisoner^ 
on  Rikers  Island,  everyone  associated  wi'h 
the  project  was  eager  to  see  that  nothing 
went  wrong. 

ONE  WATCH  STOLEN 

Except  for  a  stop  watch  stolen  from  the 
prop  manager's  cupboard,  a  sprained  ankle 
suffered  by  the  stage  manager  when  his  foot 
caught  under  a  piece  of  scenery  and  a  power 
failure  on  Wednesday,  nothing  did  go  wTonc 
In  fact,  things  went  so  well  that  prison  of- 
ficials have  Invited  the  producers  to  return 
again  soon  for  another  production. 

The  producers  are  the  Theatre  for  the 
Forgotten,  Inc..  a  group  of  young  profes- 
sional actors  who  got  together  last  spring 
to  tour  penal  Instltutioaifl. 
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Its  fij^t  productions-  a  pair  of  one-act 
pljys — were  presented  l.iist  June  at  Rikers  Is- 
land and  at  the  Women's  House  of  Detention. 
But  in  both  cases  the  cast  and  tl'.e  produc- 
tif)u  crew  were  fully  professional. 

The  reaction  at  Rikers  Island,  where  many 
of  'he  prisoners  had  never  seen  a  play  he- 
ir,re.  was  so  entliusiastic  that  the  producers 
decided  to  try  involving  the  prisoners  in  their 
v.cKt  production. 

Moreover,  they  chose  a  play  with  which  the 
pri.^oners  could  identify  but  which  '.vas  hard- 
IV  calculated  to  enchan*,.  pri.son  authorities: 
Tlie  Advocate."  a  play  bv  Robert  Noah  about 
tlie  .Sacco-Vanzetti  trial  of  the  'wentles 

The  play  argues  that  Bartolomeo  'Vanzetti. 
;t  shoemaker,  and  Nicola  Sacco.  a  fish  peddler, 
were  not  guilty  of  the  South  Braintree  pay- 
roll robbery  and  murder  for  which  they  were 
executed  in  1927  and  that  their  conviction 
.,nd  execution  resulted  largely  from  prejudice 
..iainst  them  as  anarchists. 

Commissioner  McGrath.  who  attended 
Monday's  performance,  said  he  had  not 
wasted  much  thought  about  this. 

"I  realized  that  the  prisoners  might  tend 
to  sympathize  with  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  and 
liierefore  be  critical  of  the  system  which  sent 
them  to  their  deaths,  but  that's  perfectly 
O.K.  We  all  know  that  there  are  injustices. 
Tliey're  thinking  people  and  they  can  make 
up  their  minds." 

llie  audience  at  Monday  night's  perform- 
uice — about  GOO  adolescents  (16  to  21) 
from  the  Rikers  Island  Reformatory — clearly 
did  sympathize  with  the  prisoners  They 
cneered  when  Sacco.  as  played  by  one  of  the 
group's  founders,  Akila  Couloumbis,  spat  at 
his  guard. 

When  Sacco  and  Vanzetti's  lawyer  asked: 
"Do  thev  have  to  trace  their  ancestry  back 
to  the  God  damned  Mayflower?",  the  pris- 
oners cheered  and  lauglied  and  one  Negro 
boy  chortled  with  glee  "the  God  Damned 
Mayflower!" 

.Steve  R..  a  tall,  quiet  prisoner,  said,  "some 
parts  of  it  I  didn't  like.  Like  that  scene 
where  the  lawyer  accused  the  Italian  fellow 
of  lying.  I  don't  like  my  lawyer  to  call  me 
a  liar.  I  want  him  to  believe  me  and  then 
decide  what  he  wants  to  tell  the  court.  He 
shouldn't  call  me  a  liar." 

However,  the  greatest  impact  has  been 
made  on  the  23  inmate-actors  and  the 
roughly  equal  number  of  inmate-stage 
hands. 

Originally,  there  were  only  a  few  parts 
that  could  have  been  assigned  to  prisoners 
but  John  Slllings.  the  director:  Mr.  Coloum- 
bis.  a  35-year-old  actor  and  part-time  taxi 
driver,  and  the  co-founder,  a  28-year-old 
actress  named  Beverley  Rich  wrote  about  23 
extra  parts  into  the  play — extra  guards, 
v.'ardens.  newspaper  reporters,  spectators — 
so  all  the  inmates  who  wanted  to  act  could 
do  so. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  Rl-MARRS 

In  your  fine  presentations  of  superior  dra- 
matic works. 

Your  plays  have  brought  great  enjoy- 
ment to  botli  Staff  and  inmates.  For  the  lat- 
ter, however,  perhaps  the  greatest  enjoy- 
ment lies  in  the  thought  that,  by  bringing 
this  bit  of  the  outside  community  to  them 
inside  the  prison  walls,  you  demonstrate 
that  after  all  they  are  not  forgotten.  Please 
also  extend  my  personal  thanks  to  the  Vice- 
President  of  your  organization,  Miss  Beverly 
Rich,  for  her  untiring  creative  efforts  on  be- 
half of  tliis  project,  and  to  each  individual 
member  of  your  versatile  company  of  ac- 
tors, writers,  "directors,  and  lighting  and  stage 
teclinicians. 

With  every  good  wish  for  your  continued 
success 

Sincerely  yours. 

George  F.  McGrath, 

Commissioner. 


Okfice  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Correction, 
Xru-  York,  N.Y..  March  12.  1968. 
.Mr    Akila   Cot'Lot'MBis. 
President,  Theater  for  the  Forgotten, 
Xew  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Couloumbis:  On  behalf  of  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Correction, 
may  I  again  express  our  profound  gratitude 
to  you  and  your  fellow  members  of  the 
Theater  for  the  Forgotten  for  the  excellent 
volunteer  dramatic  productions  presented  in 
our  various  correctional  institutions  this 
season. 

Especially  germane  to  our  aims  in  Correc- 
■:onal  Rehabilitation  has  been  the  involve- 
ment of  inmates  in  the  various  prepara- 
tory, technical,  and  performance  phases  of 
the  repertory  theater  sponsored  by  your 
Theater  for  the  Forgotten  Workshop.  We 
pspecially  appreciate  your  generous  contri- 
butions of  time  and  talent  in  thus  encour- 
aging active  participation  of  our  prisoners 
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ONLY    14   MORE  DAYS  TO  GO 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  June  3.  I  in- 
.serted  remarks  cancernins  the  is.sue  of 
the  mutilation  of  dociunents  in  the  now 
famous  Otto  Otepka  case.  Briefly,  the 
State  Depnrtmcnt  accu.sod  Otepka  of 
mutilating  various  documents  v,hich  is  a 
Federal  offense  imder  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  .section  2071.  Otepka  denied 
the  charge  and  soupht  to  have  this  issue 
aired  before  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion v.'ith  a  view  to  exposing  the  actual 
perpetrators.  The  Commission  ruled  that 
only  the  first  three  charges  made  by 
State  asiainst  Otepka — these  did  not  in- 
clude the  mutilation  charges — would  be 
subject  to  review  by  CSC. 

It  is  indeed  ironic  that  the  mutilation 
offense  has  been  allowed  to  go  unre- 
solved for  almost  5  years  now.  In  fact, 
June  18  of  this  month,  as  I  understand 
the  case,  will  mark  the  end  of  5  years, 
within  which  time  the  violators  can  be 
prosecuted.  After  this  date,  the  5-year 
statute  of  limitations  will  have  expired 
and  those  responsible  can  no  longer  be 
tried.  Only  14  more  days  to  go. 

From  my  acquaintance  with  the  muti- 
lation aspects  of  the  Otepka  case,  all 
evidence  ixiints  to  a  complete  fraud  on 
the  part  of  State  Department  officials. 
The  FBI  was  called  in  on  the  case  in 
July  1963,  and  if  the  evidence  pointed  to 
Otepka  as  the  offender,  why  were  not 
charges  referred  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment for  prosecution?  Why  \\'ere  these 
charge  dropped  ,iust  before  the  hearings 
got  underway  in  late  1967,  when  Otepka 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  question 
certain  persons  who  were  close  to  the 
case?  Why  is  Otepka  so  anxious  to  fumi- 
gate this  whole  issue  by  means  of  an  in- 
vestigation? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  hundreds  of  edi- 
torials and  articles  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  been  written  protesting  the 
State  Department  role  in  this  case.  The 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  on  May  28  ran  an 
editorial  which.  I  think,  is  typical  of  the 
resentment  which  has  been  generated  by 
the  Otepka  case.  I  insert  the  editorial, 
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"The  Otepka  Drama  Thickens,"    in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

I  Prom    the    Cincinnati    Enquirer.    May    28, 

19681 

The   Otepka   Drama   Thickens 

One  of  these  years,  it  is  devoutly  to  be 
hoped,  the  public  of  the  United  States  will 
be  able  to  follow  the  ugly  tracery  of  the  State 
Department's  seeming  vendetta  agaln.st  one 
of  Its  top  security  officers — Otto  F.  Otepka. 

We  say  "years."  because  years  It  may  be. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  just  up- 
held the  demotion  of  Mr.  Otepka  to  a  sort 
of  card-shuffling  routine  job  that  was,  quite 
frankly,  given  him  to  prevent  his  great  talent 
as  a  security  officer  from  being  put  to  good 
use. 

At  the  present  time.  It  Is  Just  about  as 
difficult  for  Communists  to  get  into  the 
United  States  as  it  Is  for  salmon  to  go  back 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Columbia  River — 
and  a  fish  ladder  was  built  alongside  the  dam 
for  their  special  convenience. 

Mr  Otepka's  talent  was  rated  very  high  in 
Washington  until  he  began  to  inquire  into 
the  procedure  of  giving  automatic  clearance 
on  an  emergency  or  temporary  basis  to  State 
Department  personnel  and  others.  It  was  his 
suggestion  that  such  people  should  be 
checked  later,  as  a  matter  of  security,  that 
started  his  downfall.  When  it  was  demon- 
strated that  one  of  the  opponetits  of  a  re- 
check  was  doing  a  bit  of  lying,  the  old  Stat« 
Department  esprit  de  corps  was  challenged — 
and  Mr.  Otepka  Ujok  it  on  the  chin  The 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
talked  to  Mr.  Otepka  (who  said  "Hello"  first 
is  reallv  immaterial)  and  that  did  it.  He  was 
suspended  and  relieved  of  his  duties,  for 
"giving  security  information"  to  this  high 
senatorial  committee. 

Later  he  was  fired,  then  rehired  in  an 
obscure  administrative  job  He  appealed,  and 
the  Civil  Service  Committee  has  just  con- 
firmed the  demotion.  He  now  may  appeal  his 
case  to  the  commission's  Board  of  Appeals 
and  Review. 

The  record  has  to  be  straightened  out  by 
this  or  a  subsequent  administration.  From 
the  outset  of  the  matter,  the  State  Depart- 
ment's attitude  on  the  security  matter  has 
been  very  redolent  of  the  old  Joke:  "Ain't 
nobody  here  but  us  chickens." 


WAR  PROMOTED  BY  U.N. 
IMPERIALISTS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 
Tuesday,  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  parroting 
the  racist  "antiwhite"  line  of  the  Red- 
black  power  bloc,  the  United  Nations 
continues  its  revolutionary  conspiracy 
to  attack  and  blockade  peaceful  free 
nations  that  do  not  succumb  to  its  power 
politicians— the  U.N.  feudal  state  of 
forced  colonialism. 

Sounding  like  the  Kerner  report,  in 
this  year  of  international  human  rights 
celebrations,  the  U.N.  dictated  a  role  of 
aggression  to  all  countries  to  author  and 
prosecute  organizations  "disseminating 
propaganda  lor  nazism.  the  police  of 
apartheid,  and  other  forms  of  racial 
intolerance." 

By  its  own  resolve,  the  U.N.  Economic 
and  Social  Coiuicil  indicted  itself.  No 
organization  in  the  world  has  proven 
more  racist  and  Na^i  dictator-like  than 
the  U.N.  and  its  Red  tribal  leaders. 
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This  must  go  down  in  history  as  a 
tremendous  vote  of  confidencp  —a  victory 
for  Rhodesia  and  Prime  Minister  Ian 
Smith.  They  must  present  a  nonviolent 
threat  to  the  Bolshevik  takeover 
apparatus. 

And  what  did  the  representatives  of 
our  great  U.S.  Government  do?  We 
abstained. 

There  is  only  one  thing  worse  than 
having  no  vote  and  that  is  having  a  vote 
but  lacking  the  courage  to  cast  it.  Why 
should  the  United  States  remain  in  the 
U.N.  if  we  are  not  going  to  participate 
or  vote?  Merely  to  pay  dues? 

And  the  poor  British  who  introduced 
the  resolution  and  then  abstained  in 
voting  do  not  seem  aware  that  these 
same  Red-black  fiends  of  the  U.N.  have 
already  started  the  movement  to  over- 
throw the  English  language  as  a  "racist" 
language.  Anti- American — anti-English 
appears  the  fancy  of  the  hour. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit 
the  AP  and  LTI  releases  of  May  30  and 
June  1  tgr  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
siON.AL  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

May  30.  1968) 

U  N    Begins  Rhodesi.\  Trade  Ban 

UNn-Eu  N.\TioNs  lUPIi.— The  Security 
Council  Wednesday  mght  unanimously  im- 
posed ;i  lotal  rrade  ban  on  white  minority- 
ruled  Rhodesia  It  was  the  first  such  step  in 
trmted  Nations  hist'iry. 

The  15-member  council  gave  its  backing 
to  a  cumpromise  resolution  Imposing  a  com- 
plete trade  embargo  on  Rhodesia  with  the 
exception  of  medicines,  news  material  and 
educational  materials. 

The  resolution  recommends  tliat  govern- 
ments discourage  emigration  to  Rhodesia 
and  close  down  any  remaining  consulates 
there. 

NO    INVESTING 

It  bans  all  investments  in  Rhodesia  and 
payments  to  the  Salisbury  regime  of  Premier 
Ian  Smith  with  the  exception  ol  humani- 
tarian needs,  such  as  pensions. 

The  5'2-page  resolution  was  drawn  up  in 
weeks  of  behind-the-scenes  talks  between 
British  Ambassador  Lord  Caradon  and  the 
five   .Afro-Asian   members   of   the   council. 

It  calls  on  governments  to  prevent  their 
airlines  from  tlymg  to  Rhodesia  or  to  Unk  up 
with  any  other  airline  operating  out  of  the 
southern  Africa  country  that  declared  inde- 
pendtnce  from  Britain  in  November  I9G5. 
Lond'jn  never  has  recognized  Smiths  gov- 
ernment. 

The  resolution  calls  for  a  ban  on  travel 
abroad  by  holders  of  Rhodesian  passports. 
regardless  of  their  date  of  issue.  The  ban  was 
applicable  especially  to  those  persons  sus- 
pected of  promoting  the  ca'.ise  of  what  the 
United  Nations  has  termed  the  ■'illegal" 
regime  of  Smith. 

DEMANDS    DROPPED  ' 

The  five  Afro-Asian  nations — Algeria, 
Ethiopia.  India.  Pakistan  and  Senegal — had 
dropped  their  long-standing  demands  for 
the  use  of  force  by  Britain  or  the  United 
Nations  to  topple  Smith. 

They  also  withdrew  demands  to  have 
Portugal  and  South  Africa  singled  out  as  the 
two  main  countries  which  had  continued 
trading  with  Rhodesia  despite  the  imposition 
of  partial  mandatory  sanctions  18  months 
ago. 

Despite  the  partial  sanctions.  Rhodesia 
claimed  It  was  weathering  the  crackdown 
well,  particularly  with  help  from  neighbor- 
ing white-ruled  South  Africa's  "open-door" 
policy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  Prom  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.i  Morning 

Advocate.  June  1.  1968] 
U.N.   Council   Urges   Action   Against 
Racism 

United  Nations.  N.Y.  (AP). — The  U.N. 
Economic  and  Social  Council  recommended 
Friday  night  that  the  General  .Assembly  call 
upwn  all  countries  to  outlaw  and  prosecute 
organizations  "disseminating  propaganda  for 
Nazism,  the  policy  of  apartheid  and  other 
forms  of  racial  intolerance." 

The  council  acted  by  a  vote  of  25-0  with 
the  United  States  and  Britain  abstaining. 
The  action  stemmed  from  a  debate  In  the 
council's  social  committee  in  which  speakers 
condemned  South  African  apartheid,  or 
racial  segregation,  and  described  the  West 
German  National  Democratic  Party  as  neo- 
Nazi.  The  party  has  denied  such  charges. 

Ending  its  25-day.  44th  semiannual  ses- 
sion, the  council  also  recommended  that  the 
assembly  adopt  a  resolution  calling  upon 
countries  to  break  off  all  relations  with 
South  Africa  and  Rhodesia.  Britain's  former 
African  colony  ruled  by  a  white  minority  gov- 
ernment. 

I  From  the  Washington   (DC.)   Evening  Star. 

May  30.  19681 

U.N.  Council   Votes  Tight  Ban  on 

Rhodesia 

United  Nations  (UPIl. — Backers  of  a  U.N. 
trade  ban  that  would  cripple  the  economy  of 
white-ruled  Rhodesia  if  enforced  began  to- 
day the  formidable  task  of  making  it  work. 

The  ban.  approved  yesterday  by  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  must  win  the  support  of  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  national  legislative  bodies 
before  it  can  have  any  effect  on  Rhodesia. 
Diplomatic  observers  said  the  support  would 
be  slow  in  coming  from  many  nations,  no- 
tably Portugal  and  South  Africa. 

The  Security  Council  action  calls  for  UN 
member  nations  to  end  all  imports  and  ex- 
ports with  Rhodesia  except  for  medicine, 
news  and  educational  materials:  to  bar  Rho- 
desian passport  holders  from  their  borders; 
to  sever  all  air  links  with  Rhodesia  and  to 
halt  all  investment  In  the  Rhodesian  econ- 
omy. 

The  resolution,  sponsored  by  Britain,  and 
passed  unanimously,  calls  on  all  members  to 
report  by  Aug.  1,  1968,  on  what  they  have 
done  about  applying  the  ban. 

Britain  sought  the  worldwide  boycott  as 
a  means  of  toppling  the  regime  of  Premier 
Ian  Smith  who  declared  his  nation  inde- 
pendent of  British  colonial  rule  in   1965. 

The  break  came  over  British  plans  for  giv- 
ing Rhodesia's  black  majority  control  of  the 
government  and  eventual   Independence. 
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THE    120TH    .■ANNIVERSARY   OF   THE 
CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  4.  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
tinental Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.  of  Chicago  has  published  an  excel- 
lent advertisement  recognizing  the  120th 
anniversary  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade. 

This  advertisement  underscores  a  firm 
conviction,  as  stated  by  Mr.  James  D. 
Walsh,  vice  president  of  the  Continental 
Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  that 
the  entire  agricultural  economy  of  the 
United  States  would  slow  down  consider- 
ably if  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and 


similar  exchanges  in  Minneapolis  and 
Kansas  City  did  not  provide  the  facilitie.'; 
for  dealing  in  commodities. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  ad  I  am  in- 
serting a  letter  from  Mr.  Walsh,  which  I 
think  dramatically  describes  the  impact 
of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Tiade  on  our 
Nation's  entire  economy. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  read  with 
interest  the  information  provided  by  tlv 
Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  i; 
Trust  Co.  of  Chicago. 

The  ad  and  Mr.  Walsh's  letter  follow : 
Karl  Marx  and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trm 
Have  Only  One  Thing  in  Common 

The  year.  1848, 

It  was  the  year  Karl  Marx  published  tlie 
CommunLst  Manifesto. 

It  was  also  the  year  the  Chicago  Board  '  : 
Trade  was  lounded.  But  that'?;  where  'J- 
similarity  ends. 

Karl  Marx  went  on  to  do  as  much  a.=;  ;.■ 
could  to  de.=iiroy  the  market  economy,  t:,'- 
Chicago  Board  <'f  Ti'ade  was  formed  to  in.i-.' 
the  market  economy  work  even  better. 

.^nd  it's  clone  ju.=t  that. 

For  1110  veais  now.  the  Chicago  Board  •  : 
Trade  has  o.Tered  a  competitive,  open  mark'- 
for  our  basic  commodities. 

By  doing  ■•  i  this  organization  has  helpr-c! 
the  farmer  Dlan  lils  crop.  Tlie  food  processi  r 
plan  Ills  production.  The  consumer  plan  'a:- 
budger 

So  Ha-jpy  I20rh  .Anniversary,  today,  er.:- 
cago  Board  of  Trade  irom  your  neighb. ,' 
across  the  .Sitreet.  Your  neighbor,  who  also 
feels  pretty  strongly  about  our  markf 
economv. 

Continental  Illinois  National  Bank 
iV-  TnisT  Co.  of  Chicago. 

CONTINENTAL       ILLINOIS      NATIONAL 

Bank  \-  TRfsT  Co    of  Chicago. 

CnragD.  111.  May  27.  1068. 
Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
House  O.lfice  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Pucinski:  Perhaps  you  might  be 
interested  in  seeing  a  reprint  of  our  adver- 
tisement recognizing  the  120th  anniversary 
of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  The  ad  under- 
scores a  firm  conviction  of  ours,  which  is 
that  the  entire  agricultural  economy  of  the 
country  would  slow  down  considerably  :f 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  similar  ex- 
chaniies  in  Kansas  City  and  Minneapolis  did 
not  provide  the  facilities  for  a  country  ele- 
vator operaicr.  erain  merchant,  processor,  or 
exporter  to  hedge  the  cost  of  his  inventory 
and  his  forwrird  purchases  and  sales.  Cer- 
tainly, Inventory  accumulation  would  be  at  a 
much  lower  rate.  If  such  futures  markets  did 
not  exist,  a  similar  hedging  or  price  insur- 
ing mechanism  would  necessarily  evolve,  cr 
the  flow  of  gram  from  the  farmer  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  would  be  .seriously  af- 
fected. 

One  facet  of  the  importance  of  a  vital  grain 
industry  should  be  noted:  In  1967  Illinois 
sold  over  "wo  and  one-half  billion  dollars 
worth  of  goods  overseas  and  ranked  as  the 
nation's  number-one  exporting  state.  Three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  of  that  tot.-.I 
came  from  agricultural  exports — 10  per  cent 
of  the  approximatley  elght-bilUon-dollar 
total  of  all  U.S.  agricultural  exports.  This 
kind  of  aggressive  export  marketing  is  im- 
portant to  our  unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments position. 

You  are  of  course  familiar  with  these  facts 
and  tizeir  relevance  to  the  economy  and  our 
national  interest,  but  they  are  well  worth 
re-emphaslzing  in  the  light  of  many  legisla- 
tive decisions  you  are  called  upon  to  make 
during  a  session.  Thank  you  for  your  con- 
tinuing vigilance. 
Sincerely. 

James  D.  Walsh. 


June  0,  1968 
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THE  TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  IS 
NECESSARY 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1968 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  pio- 
posing  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1968. 
President  Johnson  has  asked  for  the 
basic  tools  to,  first,  insure  that  our  trade 
relations  with  other  countries  will  be 
strengthened  on  a  rational,  cooperative 
ba.sis;  second,  achieve  the  full  promise  of 
ilie  Kennedy  round  trade  negotiation  for 
American  exporters  and  consumers;  and, 
third,  insure  that  any  burdens  arising 
from  our  trade  policies  do  not  fall  un- 


fairly on  any  one  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

For  three  decades  the  United  States 
has  .<;uccessfully  led  the  world  toward  an 
increasingly  open  and  liberal  trade  sys- 
tem. The  future  of  the  U.S.  economy  is 
intimately  tied  to  our  own  ti-ade  policies 
and  those  of  our  major  trading  partners. 
Our  progressive  trading  relations  have 
Ix-come  the  lifeblood  of  the  pattern  of 
interdei)endence  which  has  developed 
among  the  industrialized  coimtries  and 
particularly  in  the  partnership  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe. 

European  countries  are  in  the  process 
of  developing  a  unified  market  that  may 
one  day  approach,  if  not  equal,  that  of 
the  United  States.  The  European  Com- 
mon Market  is  already  the  woild's  larg- 


est trading  unit.  Its  completion  this 
summer  will  oi^en  the  ))rospect  of  a  rap- 
idly growiirg  single  market  for  U.S.  prod- 
ucts. Our  steady  adherence  to  construc- 
tive policies  are  of  vital  importance  if  we 
arc  to  take  advantage  of  these  oppor- 
tunities. 

In  the  Kennedy  round,  the  United 
States,  Europe,  Japan,  Canada,  and 
other  major  trading  counti'ie.s  gave  con- 
vincing evidence  that  they  were  more 
than  ever  united  by  the  bonds  of  inter- 
national ti-ade.  We  must  now  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  trade  expansion  and 
to  the  ix)licies  that  will  keep  our  trade 
relations  on  an  even  keel. 

The  Trade  Expan.sion  Act  of  1968  v.ill 
accomplish  their  objectives  and  I  ui'ge 
support  for  this  vital  bill. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— W^erffiesrfai/,  June  J,  1968 


The  Ho'use  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Kurt  L.  Metzger,  Temple  B'nai 
Israel.  Olean,  N.Y.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

It  hath  been  shown  thee,  O  man,  what 
IS  good,  and  ichat  the  Lord  doth  require 
of  thee;  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  icith  thy  God. — 
Micah  6:  8. 

Our  God,  creator  and  ruler  of  all  men, 
■ve  pray  Thee  this  day  for  our  Nation 
that  with  Thy  gracious  help  and  our 
concerted  efforts  all  hatred  and  malice, 
all  indifference  to  the  suffering  of  others, 
all  narrow  exclusiveness  and  selfish  greed 
may  speedily  cease  in  our  land. 

Grant  that  the  spirit  of  justice  and 
love  for  our  fellowmen,  cooperation  in 
ser\'ice,  and  self-sacrifice  for  the  welfare 
of  all  may  ever  increase  among  our  peo- 
ple. In  this  hour  of  shock  over  the 
wounding  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
we  beseech  Thee  to  bestow  upon  him 
complete  recovery-  from  his  injuries  and 
to  restore  him  to  our  countiy  and  to  Ms 
family  in  renewed  health  and  vigor. 
Cause,  O  God.  the  evils  of  violence  to 
cease  from  the  earth  and  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood  and  understanding  to  enter 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  men. 

We  also  pray  for  ourselves  that  Thy 
hand  forge  us  into  tools  for  the  service 
of  our  country.  Help  us  to  be  among 
those  who  are  willing  to  sweep  away  op- 
pression and  wrong,  to  uplift  the  weak 
and  to  give  to  every  man,  regardless  of 
color  or  creed,  the  opportunity  of  a  full 
life  to  be  lived  for  Tliy  glory  and  for  the 
service  of  mankind.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  o'f  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
.^rrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  752.  An  act  to  amend  sections  203  (b)(5) 
and  220  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  a« 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATOR  ROBERT  F,  KENNEDY 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  IMr. 
Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tiie  cruel 
shooting  down  of  Senator  Robeki  F, 
Kennedy  has  shocked  tlie  world  and 
brought  to  all  decent  people  heartfelt 
sympathy  foi  him  and  his  wonderful 
family.  Some  will  probably  say  that  this 
outraeeous  crime  was  the  result  of  a  di- 
\isive  and  troubled  society.  I  do  not  know. 
Certainly  this  a.s.sault  wa^  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  demented  person  had  a  loaded 
gun  which  he  had  no  business  having. 
Making  America  safe  has  become  a  major 
responsibility  of  everv-  right-thinking 
person  in  our  land, 

I  applaul  President  Johnson's  plan  to 
provide  Secret  Service  protection  to  pres- 
idential candidates  much  as  I  regret  that 
in  our  country-,  renowned  for  assuring 
free  expression  and  movement  to  all,  it 
should  be  necessary  to  protect  those  who 
campaign  for  this  high  public  office,  as 
well  as  those  who  hold  it. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  Kennedy 
family,  one  of  the  most  dynamic  families 
of  this  generation  and  a  family  that  has 
been  the  victim  of  so  many  tragedies  that 
their  burden  seems  at  limes  to  be  un- 
bearable. 

I  pray  for  Senator  Kennedy's  recovery 
and  for  the  courage  and  comfort  of  his 
family  during  their  ordeal,  as  well  as 
for  ail  others  v.ho  were  shot  during  his 
attempted   assassination. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  the  distinauished  majority 
leader  in  his  expression  of  prayer  for 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  for  the 
Senator's  family  and  for  the  Nation. 

It  is  typical  of  Senator  Kennedy  that 
among  the  last  words  he  spoke  before 
he  was  cut  down  by  the  assailant's  bul- 
lets were  spoken  so  movingly  and 
eloquently : 

We  are  a  great  country.  'We  are  an  unsel- 
fish people.  We  are  a  compassionate  country. 

These  words — words  that  sum  up 
Senator  Kennedy's  profound  and  abid- 
ing faith  in  the  United  States — are  the 
same  as  those  often  spoken  by  our  late 


beloved  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
repeated  by  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy. 

The  adjectives  great,  unselfish,  and 
compassionate  are  the  hallmarks  of  the 
Kennedy  family  itself  as  well  as  of  the 
Nation.  The  Kennedys  have  given  these 
attributes  in  abundance  to  the  United 
States,  They  have,  indeed,  given  of  their 
lives  and  fortune  to  keep  this  country 
great. 

As  the  majority  leader  has  indicated. 
the  Kennedy  family  is  magnanimous 
and  magnificent.  Few  families  have 
borne  such  dreadful  tragedy  and  still 
continued  to  give  their  brilliance,  indus- 
try, and  talent  to  the  public  service  of 
the  United  States. 

I  know  the  great  sorrow  and  shock 
that  wells  in  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives today — on  both  sides  of  the  politi- 
cal aisle. 

As  one  who  is  close  to  the  Kennedy 
family,  I  extend  my  deep  sympathy  to 
them  in  this  hour  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Repre.sentatives,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachu.srtts    Mr  McCormackI. 

Mr.  McCORMACK,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
country  is  shocked  at  what  hapi:)ened  in 
the  early  morning  hours  of  this  moi-n- 
ing  in  the  brutal  and  evil  assault  upon 
one  of  our  mo.^t  distinguished  Americans 
and  outstanding  legislators. 

I  join  with  the  majority  leader  in  his 
remarks.  We  all  hope  and  pray  that  God 
will  look  with  favor  upon  Senator  Ken- 
nedy and  bring  about  a  complete  recov- 
ery. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  is  joined  in 
extending  to  Senator  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy and  children,  and  the  Senator's  par- 
ents and  other  loved  ones,  our  deep  feel- 
ings of  .sympathy  and  regret  for  the  un- 
expected action  that  took  place  resulting 
in  serious  injuries  to  Senator  Kennedy. 
What  has  happened  is  all  the  more 
dramatic  following  the  tragic  death  of 
the  Senator's  late  brother.  President 
John  F.  Kennedy.  At  that  time  I  made 
the  immediate  observation,  "My  God, 
what  are  we  coming  to?"  And  that  same 
observation  applies  to  the  evil,  vicious, 
and  dastardly  assault  upon  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy. 
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Deeper  than  that,  there  is  respect  for 
law  and  order.  Theie  is  involved  in  che 
assault  a  deeper  implication  confronting 
the  people  of  our  country.  The  people  of 
our  count;y  should  be  shocked  and  awak- 
ened into  a  realization  that  one  evil 
mind,  one  criminal  mind,  one  distorted 
mind  can  assault  and  kill  and  that  there 
are  amonsj  us — a  marked  minority,  it  is 
true — who  are  intent  upon  arrogant  and 
defiant  action  in  relatioa  to  the  institu- 
tions of  our  Government  that  we  all  love. 
The  great  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple .sliould  awaken  and  realize  the  mean- 
ing and  sistnificance  of  such  actions  not 
only  on  the  part  of  individuals  but  on  the 
part  of  other  defiant  organized  minori- 
ties. It  is  one  thing  to  petition  f";r 
changes  in  the  law  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution.  It  is  another  thing  to 
use  violence  and  force  and  to  engage  in 
actions  that  constitute  defiance  of  the 
law 

I  have  maintained  the  position,  which 
I  shall  maintain  as  long  as  I  hold  the  of- 
fice that  I  occupy,  applicable  throughout 
the  coimtry.  but  particularly  so  to  de- 
fiance of  the  law  in  connection  with  the 
Capitol  Grounds,  that,  first,  I  will  not 
stand  for  defiance  of  the  law:  second,  I 
expect  the  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
police  ofiBcers  to  enforce  the  law;  and. 
third,  and  very  importantly.  I  will  back 
them  up  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

The  American  people  must  realize  that 
wiiile  the  man  who  wears  the  uniform 
of  police  officers,  or  similar  ofiBcers  are 
performing  their  duties,  we  have  got  to 
maintain  respect  for  them,  because  with- 
out law  and  order,  without  men  having 
the  courage  to  perform  their  duties  to 
csiiry  out  and  enforce  tiie  law,  chaos 
will  result.  Where  defiance  of  the  law 
exists  and  is  successul,  law  ceases, 
whether  in  the  countrj,'.  in  the  city,  or  in 
the  community.  Defiance  of  the  law  must 
be  resisted  and  must  be  met  with  firm- 
ness, and  one  of  the  important  things 
that  we  must  do  is  to  see  to  it  that  the 
men  who  enforce  the  law  are  respected, 
and  the  men  who  enforce  the  law  have 
the  knowledge  that  when  they  perfoi-m 
their  duties  and  carry  out  the  law  in  the 
interest  of  our  people,  they  are  not  going 
to  become  the  defendants. 

If  we  only  paiise  to  think  and  realize 
what  has  nappened.  we  can  learn  m.uch. 
The  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
America— 98  to  99  percent — are  law- 
abiding.  If  public  opinion  is  aroused  in 
support  of  law  and  ::irder  against  defiance 
of  f.ie  law.  then  America  will  have 
benefited.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  this 
great  American  legislator  has  been 
visited  with  a  vicious  assault.  All  we  can 
do  is  to  remember  him  in  our  prayei-s  and 
extend  to  him.  to  Mrs.  Kennedy,  and 
their  loved  ones  our  deep  feelings  of 
sympathy. 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  tne  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr  Speaker, 
in  this  tragic  atmosphere  I  am  grateful 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  yielded  to  me. 

The  assault,  the  attack,  the  attempted 
assassination  of  Senator  Kennedy  was 
shocking  and  terrible    My  first  impulse, 


Mr.  Speaker,  was  to  call  it  unbelievable 
in  America — but  unfortunat.'ly  it  is  all 
too  believable  in  our  countiT  today. 

I.  all  of  us  in  tins  Chamber  and  all 
Americans  pray  for  the  full  and  rapid 
recovery  of  Senator  Kennedy.  We  pray 
for  his  family  in  this  hour  of  need.  All 
of  us  as  well  pray  for  those  who  were  also 
wounded  at  the  lime  Senator  Kennedy 
was  attacked.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  we  should  also  pray  for  America. 

Surely  there  are  things  that  we  must 
do  in  this  legislative  body  to  help  avoid 
a  recurrence  of  such  an  incident  such 
as  the  immediate  approval  of  the  anti- 
crime  bill  which  has  been  approved  in 
differing  vensions  by  both  the  House  and 
Senate.  I  agree  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessai-y  in  the  light  of  what  has  trans- 
pired that  protection  be  given  to  those 
candidates  who  are  seeking  the  highest 
office  in  our  land.  Public  peace  and  safety 
for  all  individuals  and  the  public  as  a 
whole  must  be  our  primary  concern. 

Let  me  add,  I  feel  in  the  light  of  what 
transpired  at  the  time  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy,  the  suspect 
reportedly  in  custody  must  be  zealously 
protected  while  the  most  thorough  in- 
vestigation and  prosecution  of  this  trag- 
edy are  undertaken  and  carried  forward. 
Perhaps  we  can  uncover  what  evil  forces 
and  horrible  hatreds  are  attacking  the 
very  foundations  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  whip. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  who  have  pre- 
ceded me. 

What  has  happened  within  the  24 
hours  is  totally  repulsive  to  all  Ameri- 
cans and  totally  foreign  to  everytliing 
associated  with  our  form  of  government. 

I  recall,  as  many  Members  do,  when 
violence  came  to  this  very  Chamber  some 
years  ago.  At  that  time  a  group  came 
into  the  galleries  and  began  shooting  at 
Members  and  people  who  work  on  the 
floor.  After  that  many  suggestions  were 
made,  and  one  of  them  was  that  we  glass 
enclose  the  gallery  where  visitors  come 
and  so  protect  ourselves  against  those 
who  were  demented  or  fostering  anarchy 
or  who  w-anted  to  destroy  this  institu- 
tion. We  promptly  rejected  such  .sugges- 
tions because  we  knew  they  were  totally 
foreign  to  this  open  democratic  institu- 
tion. 

I  join  with  the  minority  leader  in 
praying  for  my  counti^.  If  we  have  come 
to  a  time  when  one  cannot  .seek  public 
cflice — whatever  office  it  may  be.  the  low- 
est or  the  highest  office  in  the  land- 
without  fearing  for  his  life,  this  indeed  is 
a  most  dastardly  threat  to  our  great 
country. 

I  join  in  the  words  of  admonition  of 
our  Speaker,  that  we  enforce  the  law. 
that  we  promote  respect  for  law  and 
order,  that  we  g've  suppo.t  to  our  txilice 
officials,  and  that  we  act  wherever  action 
is  needed  to  obliterate  these  threats  of 
anarchy  in  our  country,  from  wherever 
they  ari.se. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 


Kennedy  family,  to  the  wonderful  wife 
and  children  of  Senator  Kennedy,  to  all 
his  family,  hi.s  brother  and  sisters,  and 
mother  and  father. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciaiy  Committee  of  the  Hou.so 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Siieaker.  there  are 
no  words  to  describe  the  depth  of  shock 
and  disbelief  and  distress  we  now  expe- 
rience because  of  the  unspeakable  a.s- 
.sault  upon  the  life  of  Senator  Robert 
P.  Kennedy,  the  junior  Senator  from 
my  State. 

More  than  ever  we  are  made  aware 
that  no  effort  must  be  .spared  to  prevent 
acts  of  violence  .'^uch  as  that  which  laid 
the  Senator  low  and  which  .shake  the 
vei-y  fiber  and  tiie  heart  and  the  soul  of 
America. 

Our  prayers  indeed  go  out  for  the 
speedy  recovery  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  jneld  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  the 
good  Lord  whom  he  loves  and  serves 
so  well  spare  the  life  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy.  His  family  and  his  fellow  men 
need  him  as  never  before  to  lead  us  in 
the  search  for  peace  and  tranquillity  all 
over  the  world.  If  God  wills  it,  the  wanton 
act  which  struck  Senator  Kennedy  will 
not  stop  his  cause  nor  halt  his  quest. 

I  have  had  the  great  privilege  of  know- 
ing Senator  Kennedy  and  his  family 
throughout  his  public  life.  He  has  been  a 
personal  friend  to  me.  I  grieve  with  his 
family  and  his  friends  in  this  hour  of 
sorrow,  and  yet  I  know  him  well  enough 
to  be  reminded  that  he  would  be  the  last 
to  abide  tears  and  pathos,  even  with  his 
life  in  the  balance. 

Just  before  he  was  wounded,  Senator 
Kennedy  had  put  forth  a  call  for  com- 
passion and  an  end  to  divisions  in  our 
land.  We  must,  therefore,  seek  the  com- 
passionate way  to  deal  with  all  the  prob- 
lems of  humanity  which  he  so  clearly 
identified  in  the  course  of  his  great  com- 
mitment to  the  public  service  and  the 
common  welfare.  In  this  time  of  compas- 
sion, however,  let  us  also  devote  ourselves 
to  the  clear-cut  need  to  do  something 
firm  and  forthwith  about  the  restoration 
of  order  in  our  society.  In  the  interest  of 
order  and  domestic  tranquility,  there 
must  be  no  further  delay  in  bringing  to 
.swift  enactment  the  legislation  to  control 
crime  and  drive  terror  from  the  hearts  of 
our  citizens.  In  the  process  of  this  enact- 
ment, let  us  resolve  that  we  will  place  un- 
der clear  and  positive  control  the  mail- 
order and  other  widespread  marketing 
of  firearms  of  all  types.  Our  police  we 
must  arm  and  prepare  and  train  to  rid 
our.sclves  of  the  assas.sins  who  are  at 
large  in  ev^ry  community  in  our  land. 
Anarchy  and  the  use  of  force  against  con- 
stituted authority  must  be  driven  into 
the  open  and  destroyed.  Most  of  all.  it 
must  be  purged  from  the  hearts  and 
minis  cf  men  by  the  only  antidote,  the 
frue  antidote,  v.hich  Senator  Kennedy 
has  used  .'^o  wisely  and  .selflessly.  This 
antidote,  of  cour.se.  is  the  love  of  man- 
kind, each  for  his  brother,  particularly 
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those  who  are  in  hunger,  misery,   and 
victimized  by  hate. 

Let  us  pray  that  Senator  Kennedy  will 
have  a  swift  and  full  recovery,  and  while 
we  pray  let  us  be  about  his  work  so  that 
wp  mav  be  wortliy  of  his  sacrifice. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speakei'.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion prays  for  the  life  and  the  health  of 
Senator  Kennedy. 

An  assault  of  this  nature  is  in  tinth 
an  assault  upon  our  society. 

There  is  little  that  any  of  us  can  do 
in  moments  of  personal  tragedy.  Perhaps 
the  overwhelming  feeling  of  every  in- 
dividual is  one  of  helplessness. 

I  would  urge,  howevei,  that  the  Con- 
gress consider  immediate  enactment  of 
legislation  to  provide  w-hat  help  we  can. 
what  protection  we  can,  through  the 
Secret  Service,  to  major  candidates  for 
the  nomination  and  candidates  for  the 
Presidency.  I  urged  such  action  after  the 
tragedy  of  November  1963.  I  have  had  a 
bill  to  provide  Secret  Service  protection 
of  major  candidat-es  for  the  Presidency 
since  that  time.  I  believe  it  is  fitting  and 
important  that  Congress  take  such  ac- 
tion with  dispatch. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  anyone. 
that  any  police  officer  or  Secret  Service 
man.  can  give  protection  which  is  final 
and  perfect.  Certaiiily  we  must  do  every- 
thing in  om-  power  to  provide  what  pro- 
tection can  be  given  to  major  distin- 
guished spokesmen  for  our  parties  who 
are  candidates  for  nomination  for  Pres- 
ident and  the  official  candidates  after 
they  are  nominated. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from  New- 
York  [Mi-s.  Kelly  1. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
profound  regret  that  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  extending  to  the  Kennedy 
family  my  sorrow  over  the  attempted  as- 
sassination of  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  much  more  has  to 
happen  before  we  in  this  House  endeavor 
tvj  protect  the  rights  of  the  Individual? 
Crime  has  had  its  day.  Law  and  order 
must  be  restored.  The  fiber  of  our  people 
and  the  fabric  of  our  society,  the  power 
and  the  resolve  of  our  Nation  are  being 
severely  tested  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  SE>eaker,  you  cannot  have  progress 
without  some  semblance  of  order.  You 
cannot  have  freedom  without  respon- 
sibility. You  cannot  achieve  a  better  so- 
ciety by  destroying  society  itself  and  the 
law,  which  is  the  foundation  of  our  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bowed  my  head  in 
shame  when  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
died,  and  I  bowed  my  head  in  shame  that 
our  Nation  would  kill  two  leaders  in  a 
single  period  of  5  years.  I  bow  my  head 
in  shame  at  what  happened  last  night. 
Nevertheless,  the  House  must  assume 
its  responsibility.  The  answer,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  not,  "My  God,  what  are  we 
coming  to."  Prayer  is  wonderful  and 
prayer  is  an  answer  to  many  things,  but 
God  also  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves. The  issue  today  is  for  the  Congress 
t&   enact  an   effective   Omnibus  Crime 


Control   and   Safe   Streets   Act  without 
further  delay. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  i  Mr.  Halpern  ] , 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  all  of  us  were  shocked  by  the 
tragic  news  of  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion of  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York.  Robert  Kennedy,  at  the  height  of 
his  primary  victory  celebration  in  Cali- 
fornia. Like  all  Americans,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  stunned  by  the  abhorrent  and 
dastard  act. 

It  is  ironic  that  a  warped,  twisted  mind, 
as  tlie  perpetrator  must  have,  could 
affect  the  cour.se  of  history  and  chance 
the  course  of  countless  of  millions  of 
lives  here  and  abroad.  Such  was  the  case 
with  the  assassination  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  now  conceivably,  in 
the  instance  of  his  brother.  We  can  only 
speculate  at  this  time  what  tliis  will  mean 
to  the  country  and  beyond. 

While  we  can  only  assume  the  per- 
petrator is  of  crazed  state  of  mind,  we 
must  be  ever  more  mindful  of  the  at- 
mo.sphere  of  unrest,  disruption,  and  di- 
visiveness  in  this  country.  There  is  an 
obvious  loss  of  values,  too  much  portrayal 
of  violence  and  lack  of  respect  for  law 
and  order.  This  atmosphere  is  bound  to 
have  its  effect  with  certain  mentalities 
and  reflect  itself  in  many  ways,  includ- 
ing political  violence.  This  latest  crime, 
which  has  resounded  throughout  the 
w-orld.  blatantly  points  to  the  blatant 
need  to  search  foi  answers  and  to  take 
realistic,  meaningful  steps. 

Let  us  pray  that  the  factors  respon.sible 
for  such  heinous  crimes  can  be  elimi- 
nated and  that  man  can  live  in  peace 
with  his  fellowman  in  this  world. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  Mrs.  Kennedy, 
to  the  children  and  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Kennedy  family  and  we  pray 
for  the  Senator's  early  and  full  recovery. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  now-  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New-  Jersey  ;  Mr. 
Thompson!. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New-  Jersey  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  associate  my  re- 
marks with  those  who  have  preceded  me 
and  particularly  with  those  of  our  Speak- 
er. This  terrible  tragedy  is.  as  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  I  Mr.  Gerald 
FoRDl  so  aptly  put  it.  a  reflection  on  us 
as  a  people  and  as  a  nation.  It  is  ab- 
solutely imperative  that  extremely 
stringent  gun  control  legislation  be  en- 
acted: that  we  do  every-thing  possible  to 
deprive  the  irresponsible  elements  of  our 
society  of  the  weapons  with  which  these 
dastardly  acts  are  done.  It  is  particularly 
important,  too.  that  we  suoport  the  ef- 
forts of  the  law  enforcement  people,  the 
police  and  others,  througliout  the  land, 
so  that  tragedies  such  as  this  cannot 
take  place  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  moved  as  are 
the  people  w-hom  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  this  terrible  tragedy.  It  af- 
fects me  particularly  on  a  personal  basis 
because  of  the  close  association  which 
I  have  had  during  the  past  with  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  condolences  to  Senator  Ken- 


nedy's family,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
people  whom  I  represent  join  me  in 
extending  their  deepest  sympathy  and 
prayer  for  a  .speedy  recovery  of  Senator 
Kennedy, 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
gui.slied  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  prayers  are  with  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy  and  his  family 
today  after  the  tragic  act  which  occurred 
early  this  morning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  free  society  is  threat- 
ened. Progress  requires  order.  Freedom 
demands  responsibility.  Respect  for  law 
and  order  in  this  country  requires  and 
demands  that  we  meet  our  legislative 
re.spon.sibililies. 

This  Congress  can  show  its  responsibil- 
ity by  our  prompt  action  upon  loending 
legislation  to  improve  law  enforcement 
which  we  have  before  this  second  session 
of  the  90th  Congress. 

If  we  do  otherwise  we  would  not  be 
fulfilling  our  responsibilities  to  the  cotm- 
try  as  Members  of  this  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives. We  in  the  legi-slative  branch 
can  act  expeditiously  and  we  can  ask 
the  executive  branch  as  well  as  the  judi- 
cial branch  to  follow  up  on  their  re.'^pon- 
sibility  in  restoring  respect  for  law  and 
order  in  America.  We  must  preserve  this 
free  society.  The  opportunity  is  ours  and 
we  should  act  promptly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  extend  my  prayers 
and  deepest  sympathy  to  Senator  Ken- 
nedy and  the  Kennedy  family. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  our  di.stingulshed  Speaker  who  put 
this  crime  against  Senator  Kennedy 
into  proper  perspective  when  he  called 
for  the  utmost  respect  for  law-  and  order. 
But  it  occurs  to  me  that  most  of  the 
.speakers  who  have  spoken  on  this  sub- 
ject have  concluded  that  the  indi\1dual 
who  committed  this  horrible  act  must 
have  been  of  a  sick  mind.  Certainly  it 
would  take  a  person  of  unsound  mind 
to  commit  this  type  of  crime.  The  young 
man  being  held  by  police  has  stated  he 
hates  wealthy  ]Deople  and  hated  Senator 
Kennedy  because  he  was  rich.  Ob\1ously 
this  young  assassin  has  a  sick  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  tells  us  that  3  out  of  every  10 
Americans  sufifer  from  some  type  of 
emotional  disturbance. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  Nation  faces 
the  problem  of  dealing  effectively  with 
this  situation  wiiich  involves  the  mental 
health  of  its  citizens.  Unless  this  Con- 
gress and  this  Nation  commits  itself  to 
a  meaningful  program  of  dealing  effec- 
tively \nth  this  problem  of  mental  health, 
we  as  a  nation  shall  continue  to  be  faced 
with  the  bizarre  prospect  that  our  Gov- 
ernment can  be  changed  by  the  bullet  of 
one  sick  indi\idual  instead  of  the  ballots 
of  a  free  populace.  The  crime  against 
Senator  Kennedy  is  a  national  tragedy. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  to  Mrs  Kennedy 
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and   the    Kennedy    family    my    deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  jneld  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  Senator  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  this  morning  was  a  horrible 
and  revolting  act  of  anarchy.  The  prayers 
of  every  Member  of  this  body  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  and  his  family  are  for  his 
speedy  and  complete  recovery. 

It  is  appalling  that  the  quest  for  public 
ofRce  in  the  United  States  of  America 
should  have  to  come  to  involve  a  substan- 
tial risk  of  death  by  violence.  It  must  be 
recognized  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  the 
direct  consequence  of  years  of  permis- 
siveness that  have  characterized  the  last 
decade  in  America  at  home,  in  the 
schools,  and  more  particularly,  in  de- 
cision after  decision  from  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

Last  night,  here  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, two  officers  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  sectted  in  a  restaurant  in  George- 
town were  brutally  and  senselessly 
murdered.  One  of  their  companions,  a 
girl,  was  shot  in  the  back.  Apparently  it 
is  getting  so  you  can  not  even  sit  in  a 
public  place  and  have  a  sandwich  without 
being  shot.  Yet  there  are  still  some  in 
this  body  as  well  as  in  the  other  that  urge 
ever>-  time  there  is  violence  that  the  mis- 
understood punks  should  be  given  an- 
other million  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  vast  majority'  of 
Americans  are  law-abiding  citizens  wlio 
want  to  be  protected  in  their  homes  and 
in  their  property.  This  is  their  constitu- 
tional as  well  as  their  moral  right.  They 
are  outraged  by  the  blatant  crimes. 
They  realize  that  crime  has  reached  a 
point  in  the  United  States  where  a  crack- 
down must  take  place  and  take  place  now. 

If  recourse  to  anarchy  is  permitted  to 
continue  in  America,  everybody's  free- 
dom will  be  lost.  No  one's  home  will  be 
secure.  No  one's  life  will  be  free  from 
brutal  assault  and  possible  death,  and 
no  one's  job  will  be  able  to  withstand  the 
pressures  of  criminal  "persuasion."  It 
is  the  solemn  obligation  of  aU  Americans 
to  now  dedicate  themselves  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  law  and  order  in  the  United 
States  without  reservation. 

In  this  cause  the  courts  should  help, 
in  particular  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  this  day  before 
us  a  Criminal  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Act  which,  despite  its  imperfections, 
deserves  support.  Starting  today — and  it 
should  have  long  ago — the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  should 
throw  the  book  at  every  deliberate  Fed- 
eral law  \iolator  in  the  land.  The  courts 
should  impose  firm,  swift,  impartial  jus- 
tice— by  sentencing  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  .severity  of  the  crime  and  by  re- 
quiring bail  in  like  vein.  Lawyers,  while 
?i\-ing  clients  every  protection,  should 
disdain  and  refrain  from  obstructionist 
tactics  and  procedures. 

Local  law  enforcement  officials  deserve 
and  should  have  the  full  support  of  their 
communities.  Those  who  spit  upon  the 
police,  who  kick  and  claw  at  them  and 
decry  the  uniform  of  the  public  protector 
ought  to  receive  in  full  measure  the  con- 


tempt and  wrath  of  the  law-abiding  cit- 
izenr>'  of  this  land.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  ought  now  to  re- 
consider and  review  its  decisions  in  the 
field  of  criminal  law  enforcement  that 
have  so  greatly  beclouded  and  confused 
those  dedicated  officers  and  men  who  try 
day  and  night  to  maintain  law  and  order 
against  great  odds  and  with  substantial 
danger  to  life  and  limb. 

Likewise,  the  Court  should  review  such 
ridiculous  decisions  as  those  holding 
themselves  incapable  of  declaring  ob- 
scene, material  that  is  palpably  ob.scene 
in  the  view  of  any  rational  human 
being — palpably  calculated  to  deprave 
and  corrupt  the  morals  of  anyone  read- 
ing or  viewing  it.  Illict  traffic  in  nar- 
cotics and  drugs  should  be  cracked  down 
on  hard,  and  officers  should  be  allowed 
a  greater  latitude  of  search  and  seizure 
of  such  contraband  that  is  now  the  case 
under  present  decisions. 

The  great  crusade  of  1968  is  law  and 
order  in  America.  This  crusade  deseiwes 
the  enlistment  of  every  concerned  Amer- 
ican. It  must  have  the  best  in  laws  from 
this  Congress,  the  most  diligent  in  law 
enforcement  from  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  several  State  attorneys 
general,  and  back  up  instead  of  back 
down  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Will  the 
gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  for  yield- 
ing. 

Words  cannot  express  the  Nation's 
shock  and  horror  at  the  wanton  shooting 
of  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  of  New 
York.  We  can  only  pray  for  his  full  re- 
covery and  hope  that  his  indomitable 
spirit  will  see  him  through  this  ordeal. 

I  ,ioin  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  in  prayers  for  his 
full  recovery  and  express  to  his  family,  to 
Mrs.  Kennedy  and  their  children,  my 
deepest  sympathy.  I  have  valued  ins 
friendship  and  am  erieved  beyond  words. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Robert  Kennedy  was 
struck  down  in  the  very  act  of  participat- 
ing in  a  process  fundamental  to  a  demo- 
cratic society — competition  for  hi.^jh 
public  office. 

What  is  to  become  of  our  democratic 
form  of  government  if  candidates  for 
office,  civil  rights  leaders,  and  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  continue  to  risk 
assassination  when  they  seek  a  dialog 
^vith  the  people? 

What  is  to  become  of  our  democratic 
form  of  government  if  those  who  dare  to 
dissent  risk  physical  annihilation? 

Can  a  socrety  remain  free  if  its  de- 
rangement requires  intensive  security 
precautions  for  its  leaders  more  charac- 
teristic of  a  dictatorship? 

We  face  the  unprecedented  challenge 
of  preserving  our  Nation  from  lawless- 
ness without  resort  to  the  tactics  of  a 
police  state. 

Our  society  must  purge  itself  of  its 
sickness.  We  must  act  to  make  the  United 
States  the  kind  of  society  that  will  no 
longer  produce  so  many  alienated  people. 


be  they  deranged  persons  or  organized 
extremists. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  act  to  make 
law  enforcement  more  effective  and 
humane  without  compromising  civil  lib- 
erties. How  can  we  postpone  any  longer 
stiict  controls  on  guns  and  lethal  weap- 
ons? The  possession  of  handguns  and 
rifles  should  be  subject  to  rigid  regula- 
tion and  licensing. 

Unless  we  confront  the  crisis  now.  we 
may  ultimately  face  the  impossible 
choice  between  anarchy  and  a  police 
state.  Let  us  put  aside  the  hatreds  and 
discords  which  have  torn  the  fabric  of 
our  society,  embrace  the  brotherhood  of 
man  and  reorient  our  society  to  insure 
its  future  integrity. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  am 
shocked  by  the  attempt  upon  the  life  of 
Senator  Kennedy  early  this  morning,  but 
I  am  equally  shocked  by  the  wanton 
slaying  of  two  Marine  officers  at  about 
the  same  time  this  morning  in  the  Di.-- 
trict  of  Columbia.  I  am  equally  shocked 
by  the  wanton  murder  of  an  18-year-old 
high  school  boy  last  Sunday  morning  m 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  by  the 
senseless  dayin;-,  of  a  bus  driver  a  few- 
days  aKO  in  the  District.  All  of  this  is  a 
pattern  of  lawlessness  and  criminality 
that  has  made  this  a  sick  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  day  to  take 
up  the  crime  bill  and  pass  it  without 
further  loss  of  time. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent spoke  for  us  ail  when  he  slated  that 
tills  shooting  was  too  horrible  for  words. 
Our  prayers  are  with  Mrs.  Keiinedy  and 
the  family.  We  are  hoping  against  hope 
for  a  speedy  and  full  recovery  for  Sen- 
ator Kennedy. 

Assassinations,  shootings,  assaults,  and 
violent  acts  are  consuming  this  Nation 
in  an  unspeakable  horror.  If  there  ever 
was  a  time  when  decent,  law-abidiny 
Americans  deserve  proteotion  and  justice, 
it  is  now.  This  country  cannot  .go  on  al- 
lowing its  leaders  to  be  cut  down  by 
crazed  fanatics  fired  by  irrational  hate. 
Nor  can  it  go  on  allowing  crime  in  the 
streets  to  inject  fear  and  despair  in  the 
hearts  of  victimized  neit;hbors  and  citi- 
zens. The  time  to  launch  a  full-scale  war 
against  crime  and  violence  is  now.  Hu- 
man life  and  liberty  are  so  much  moio 
precious,  more  valued,  and  sacred  than 
any  cause  for  taking  the  law  into  one's 
ov,'n  hands.  We  are  reaching  the  point 
where  the  seams  of  our  democracy  are 
being  stretched  beyond  endurance — un- 
less we  act  now  to  protect  our  leaders 
and  citizens,  and  wipe  out  the  hate  and 
lawlessness  and  violence  that  is  .so  evi- 
dent in  the  land  today.  How  many  more 
must  fall  before  we  really  wake  up  to 
what  is  happening  to  the  fabric  of 
American  society? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 
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Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  who  have  expressed 
shock  at  the  events  early  this  morning  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Once  again,  a  bullet  laden  with  hate, 
with  insanity,  and  with  sickness  has 
found  its  way  into  the  body  of  an  Ameri- 
can public  sen-ant.  Men  and  women  of 
every  i^olitical  persuasion  who  believe  in 
Government  by  the  ballot  box  have 
shared  the  brunt  of  Senator  Kennedy's 
wound. 

When  will  the  scum  of  this  Nation 
learn  that  political  ideas  and  beliefs  no 
matter  what  their  origin  or  bent,  cannot 
be  erased  by  a  2-cent  piece  of  lead. 

I  join  all  of  my  colleagues  in  praying 
for  our  Senator's  prompt  and  complete 
recovery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning's  shameful 
atrocity  once  again  points  U!)  the  need 
for  protecting  Federal  officials.  During 
the  89th  Congress.  I  offered  a  bill  that 
would  bring  under  the  protection  of  Fed- 
eral criminal  statutes,  Members  of  the 
Senate,  the  House,  and  the  President's 
Cabinet.  During  the  last  Congress,  we 
did  adopt  legislation  making  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  kill  or  assault  a  President  or 
■\'ice  President. 

I  am  today  offering  legislation  which 
would  take  two  major  steps  toward 
broadening  this  protection: 

First,  it  would  extend  to  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  and  to  Cabinet 
Members  the  protection  of  Federal  laws 
acrainst  murder  and  manslaughter:  and 
Second,  it  would  broaden  the  protec- 
tion of  Federal  law  for  all  Federal  offi- 
cials now  covered  in  title  18,  section 
1114.  including  Congressmen.  Senators, 
Members  of  the  President's  Cabinet  and 
Cithers  to  include  a  prohibition  against 
all  attempts  on  their  lives,  successful  or 
not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  every  juris- 
diction in  the  United  States  provides 
^tiff  penalties  for  such  attacks  on  any 
human  being.  But  apparently,  the  wave 
of  lawlessness  and  extremist  violence 
that  is  festering  in  our  cotmtry  has  not 
ijeen  discouraged  by  these  statutes  oper- 
ating alone.  If  we  have  come  to  the  tragic 
point  where  the  threat  of  Federal  in- 
•.estigation  and  prosecution  must  be  em- 
ployed to  help  protect  Federal  officials, 
ihen  we  must  provide  the  lav.-s  to  bring 
•his  additional  threat  into  being. 

I  feel  that  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
■oes  hand  in  hand  with  the  President's 
decision  today  to  pronde  Secret  Senice 
inotcction  to  major  candidates  for  the 
Presidency.  There  is  no  reason  why  pub- 
lic servants,  and  aspiring  public  servants 
should  not  be  protected  from  demented 
attempts  on  their  lives  by  the  most  strin- 
gent laws  and  measures  at  the  disposal 
of  this  Government.  Until  America 
awakens  from  this  nightmare  of  fear 
:ind  disorder— which  has  now  extended 
for  too  many  year.s — a  crackdov.-n  of 
lirecaution.  prosecution,  and  punish- 
:nent  must  be  undertaken  to  protect  law- 
.ibiding  citizens.  I  believe  this  bill  is  at 
■east  one  essential  step  in  this  direction. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  backdrop  to  our 
frantic  but  necessary  moves  to  prevent 
-uch  a  tragedy  from  again  repeating 
itself,  my  coUeasue  in  the  New  York 
delegation  to  the  U.S.  Congress  lies  un- 
conscious a  continent  away.  His  family, 


which  has  already  made  great  sacrifice 
to  make  possible  his  service  to  this  Na- 
tion, now  faces  a  horrible  and  senseless 
sacrifice.  My  very  deepest  sympathy  .cioes 
out  to  the  Senator's  wife  and  his  fine 
children,  to  his  father  and  mother  and 
others  dear  to  him.  This  is  an  hour  of 
trial  for  America  and  for  democratic 
government,  but  it  is  the  Kennedy's  who 
are  undergoing  the  most  painful  trial 
today.  May  their  loved  one,  and  our 
colleague  be  permitted  to  recover  and 
return  to  the  active  and  vital  role  he  has 
played  in  the  life  of  America. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  cruel 
as.sa.ssniation  attempt  on  the  life  of  Sen- 
ator Ki:nnedv,  a  dangerous  new  dimen- 
sion has  been  added  to  American  politi- 
cal life.  A  depraved  minority  of  one  can 
destroy  the  dreams  of  millions. 

We  pray  for  the  Senator's  speedy  and 
full  recovery. 

We  must  also  write  laws  to  insure  the 
safety  of  all  American  people  from  the 
man  among  us  with  a  uun. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  com- 
mend you  for  your  forthright,  timely, 
and  superb  statement  to  this  House  ex- 
pressing your  determination  to  uphold 
law  and  order  and  to  support  and  respect 
those  law  officers  under  your  jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  .shocking  and  tragic  attempt  on  the 
life  of  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  jeop- 
ardizes American  leadership  of  the  free 
world.  This  incredible  and  imbelievable 
attempt  on  the  life  of  a  presidential  can- 
didate and  U.S.  Senator  points  up  the 
need  for  positive  action  in  this  country 
at  the  local.  State,  and  National  level 
against  crime,  lawlessness,  and  mental 
illness.  Law  and  order  must  be  preserved. 
We  must  launch  a  campaign  throughout 
this  Nation  to  respect  and  honor  law  en- 
forcement and  indeed,  everyone  wearing 
a  miiform.  whether  in  the  streets  or  on 
foreign  .soil  imder  the  flag  of  our  coim- 
try.  We  must  launch  a  campaign  to  re- 
spect candidates  for  office  and  yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  already  in  public  office. 

By  tearing  down  the  nigh  office  of 
Presidtnt  and  our  national  Representa- 
tives, the  climate  can  be  created  in  this 
countn-'  for  assassination,  and  disrespect 
for  all  constituted  authority.  Democ- 
racy, to  exist,  must  be  restrained  and 
disciplined.  We  cannot  suggest  to  other 
nations  how  to  become  more  democratic 
unless  we  first  c.'^tablish  in  this  coimtry 
law  and  order  so  that  our  people  can  be 
protected  in  the  streets,  in  their  homes, 
and  our  candidates  for  jmblic  office,  can 
be  free  from  harassment,  intimidation, 
and  violence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to 
consider  the  jmssage  of  legislation  which 
will  prohibit  gims  being  .sent  to  madmen, 
criminals,  and  juvenile  delinquents 
across  State  lines.  The  safe  .streets  and 
anticrime  bill  should  be  passed  without 
a  moment's  delay. 

The  great  Kennedy  family  has  suf- 
fered many  tragedies.  I  hope  and  fer- 


vently pray  that  Senator  Kennedy  will 
have  a  full  and  swift  recovery. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ad- 
vise all  Members  that  I  am  going  to  ask 
for  general  leave  when  all  Members  who 
desire  to  speak  at  this  time  have  spoken. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  the  other  Members  today  who 
have  expressed  their  sympathy  to  the 
Kennedy  lamily.  Tho.se  of  us,  who  have 
been  close  to  the  Senator  who  want  to 
express  our  personal  feelings  find  it  very 
difficult,  because  our  words  are  .so  in- 
adequate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  hope  for  the  speedy 
recovery  of  the  Senator,  so  that  he  can 
continue  his  leadership  to  change  and 
enlighten  our  .society  which  he  was 
doing  at  the  moment  when  he  was  struck 
down.  I  would  remind  the  Members  who 
have  .stressed  only  repression  that  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  had  ju.st  concluded  a  state- 
ment to  the  American  people  pointing 
out  that  we  must  communicate  with  all 
of  our  people;  that  we  must  provide 
methods  and  systems  within  tlie  ix)litl- 
cal  .system  so  that  all  of  our  people  know 
they  can  communicate  and  participate  in 
America,  to  produce  the  changes  in  di- 
rection we  need  to  improve  our  Nation. 

This  has  been  his  message.  Tills  has 
been  his  life. 

Since  1963  we  ha\e  had  at  least  three 
men  struck  down  who  tried  to  accom- 
plish that.  We  should  be  listening  to  their 
message. 

Tills  is  part  of  our  job.  It  is  part  of 
what  we  are  here  to  do.  I  hope  we  will 
think  long  and  deep  on  his  words,  on 
what  has  happened  and  what  is  happen- 
ing in  America. 

I.  too.  am  a  believer  in  law,  and  order. 
Tills  we  must  have.  We  mu.st  also  have 
law  and  order  with  justice,  and  justice 
mu.st  apply  equally  to  all  our  people.  We 
need  the  changes  urged  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy so  we  can  begin  to  move  from  an 
era  of  violence  to  an  era  in  America 
v.-here  everyone  participates  freely  in 
the  political  system  and  the  law  applies 
equally  to  all  of  our  people  and  wh^rc  the 
law  is  .supported  by  all  of  our  people  be- 
cause it  operates  with  faii-ness  and 
iu.stice  to  all. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
iMr.  McCuLtocnl. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
-shocked  and  horrified  v,-hen  I  heard  that 
an  attempt  had  been  made  on  the  life  of 
Senator  Kennedy  last  night  and  that  two 
of  his  companions  had  been  wounded  in 
that  assault. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  person  who  per- 
lietrated  this  terrible  crime  has  not  been 
surely  apprehended.  I  uree  national. 
State,  and  local  law  enforcement  aeen- 
cies  to  use  every  facility  at  their  respec- 
tive commands,  to  track  down  the  per- 
petrator of  this  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  time  has  long 
since  come  v.-hen  we  must  ^ive  law  en- 
forcement officers  the  weapons  with 
which  they  can  effectively  fight  crime 
wherever  it  occurs.  The  time  is  now,  Mr. 
Speaker. 
Senator  Kennedy  has  my  very  best 
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wishes  for  a  speedy  and  a  complete 
recovery. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Long  1 . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  attempted  assassination  of  Senator 
Kennedy  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  happen 
to  a  fine  man.  a  great  family,  and  to  our 
country. 

No  longer  can  these  assassinations  be 
shrugged  off  as  isolated  phenomena.  A 
pattern  has  emerged  which  calls  for  a 
massive  national  effort  to  return  this 
country  to  sanity. 

What  are  the  factors  underlying  this 
pattern  of  violence? 

First  are  the  tremendous  upheav- 
our  society  is  now  undergoing — upheav- 
als which  have  given  rise  to  what  Eric 
Hoffer  calls.  "The  Ordeal  of  Change." 
Changes  unleash  great  passions — pas- 
sions over  which  reason  must  wage  a 
desperate  struggle  to  reassert  control. 

Second,  our  open  society  offers  great 
opportunity  for  the  Individual — but  op- 
portunity f«r  both  good  and  evil. 

A  third  factor  is  the  nonstop  violence 
that  saturates  our  lives.  Who  can  read 
his  newspaper,  listen  to  his  radio,  or 
watch  TV  or  his  neighborhood  movie 
without  having  death  and  destruction 
thrust  upon  him? 

A  fourth  factor  is  the  omnipresence 
of  instruments  of  destruction.  It  is  hard 
to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  free- 
dom to  bear  arms  is  clashing  head-on 
with  the  freedom  of  each  of  us — bus- 
driver  or  President — to  live  out  his  life 
without  wondering  each  morning 
whether  he  might  be  stricken  down  that 
day  by  a  thug,  a  drugged  teenager,  or  a 
madman. 

A  final  factor  promoting  violence  may 
be  the  passions  ignited  by  the  often 
incendlar>-  appeals  made  by  national 
figures  to  gain  a  following  for  their  am- 
bitions or  ideas. 

I  should  hope  that  for  the  rest  of  this 
presidential  campaign,  every  candidate 
for  political  office  would  emphasize — by 
word  and  deed — our  very  real  basis  for 
national  unity. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rums- 
feld] . 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  man 
can  feel  other  than  the  most  profound 
shock  and  grief  at  the  events  of  last  eve- 
ning. I  join  all  Americans  in  prayers  for 
the  recovery  of  Senator  Kennedy  and  all 
those  injured,  and  in  expressing  my 
deepest  sympathies  to  their  families. 

Our  sense  of  disbelief  must  be  com- 
pounded by  a  realization  that  this  event 
is  a  tragic  illustration  of  the  state  of  our 
society.  After  the  shock  follows  a  human 
tendency  to  .seek  to  assess  blame.  It 
would  be  easy  to  credit  this  act  as  simply 
that  of  a  deinent<;d  person.  Conversely, 
It  might  be  easy  to  attempt  to  broadly 
assign  responsibility  to  those  in  positions 
of  leadership  throughout  our  society — 
academic,  business,  religious,  journalistic, 
and  governmental — for  having  presided 
over  the  descent  of  our  society  to  this 
unhealthy  point. 

Hopefully  in  tliis  tragedy  some  light 
will  be  cast  on  the  responsibility  of  each 
citizen  of  this  society,  in  his  own  way. 


to  contribute  to  the  quality  of  American 
life.  For  unless  each  of  us  examines  what 
we  are  contributing  to  making  ours  a 
better,  a  more  rational,  a  more  humane 
society — unless  each  of  us  reviews  the 
priorities  we  have  established  in  our  lives 
and  asks  the  question  as  to  whether  we 
are  participating  to  the  fullest  in  a 
thoughtful  and  constructive  manner — 
unless  we  recognize  that  if  things  are  not 
as  we  would  wish,  it  is  within  our  power 
and  is.  in  fact,  our  duty,  to  work  toward 
making  them  better,  not  through  vio- 
lence but  within  the  framework  of  a 
civilized  society — unless  there  is  a  re- 
awakening of  the  role  each  of  us  must 
play  if  we  as  a  people  are  to  achieve  our 
best  hopes  for  this  countiT,  then  we  will 
have  missed  the  urgent  message  of  the 
day. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Smith  1 . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
too  join  with  those  who  have  expressed 
their  great  sorrow  about  the  tragic 
event  that  has  occurred.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  while  one  person  pulled 
the  trigger,  many  others  contribute  to 
the  total  climate  where  such  things  are 
more  likely  to  occur.  There  is  a  continu- 
ing character  assassination  attack  upon 
Grovernment  ofBcials  and  a  preaching  of 
distrust  against  the  Government.  The 
Congress  .should  also  be  more  positive 
and  consti-uctive  in  meeting  problems 
relating  to  crime  and  the  protection  of 
public  officials  and  persons  generally. 

It  was  jnly  a  few  days  ago  that,  on  a 
Justice  Department  appropriation  bill, 
a  motion  to  recommit  passed  by  a 
vote  of  about  2  to  1  that  denied  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  law  enforcement 
agencies  the  support  and  additional  per- 
sonnel they  requested  to  fight  crime. 
Some  who  talk  the  loudest  about  crime 
and  blame  law  enforcement  officials, 
vote  against  providing  them  with  the 
needed  tools. 

It  was  only  a  few  months  before  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy  that 
the  Secret  Service  asked  for  some  addi- 
tional personnel  to  protect  the  Vice 
President  and  the  White  House  and  the 
request  was  ridiculed  by  some  Members 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  quit  pointing  at 
the  Supreme  Court  as  a  substitute  for 
doing  something  positive  in  this  House, 
and  it  is  time  to  move  deliberately  and 
constructively  and  for  us  to  have  less 
division  and  more  good  will. 

Senator  Kennedy  exposed  himself  to 
great  risk  in  order  to  participate  in  our 
great  democratic  process  and  for  the 
causes  he  supported.  There  is  really  no 
way  to  adequately  express  the  sorrow- 
that  I  feel  that  such  a  violent  act  has 
been  visited  upon  Senator  Kennedy  and 
I  know  I  speak  for  everyone  that  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  in  Iowa  when  I 
express  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Ja- 
cobs]. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  you 
think  about  the  historj-  of  assassina- 
tion— Lincoln.  Kenned^'.  Evers.  King, 
and  now  Kennedy  again — how  can  you 
escape  the  conclusion  that  the  most  dan- 


gerous thing  on  this  earth  today  is  to 
preach  love  and  kindliness. 

I  am  thankful  for  men  like  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy,  who  are  unafraid  to 
face  danger  for  the  sake  of  peace  on 
earth,  kindness  and  gentleness  in  our  own 
Nation,  and  for  the  proposition  that  no 
matter  what  the  controversy  is,  there 
is  always  a  better  way  of  settling  things 
than  violence. 

I  woiUd  say  this  to  the  House  as  we 
begin  to  consider  the  crime  legislation 
today:  Remember  that  after  everything 
is  said  that  can  be  said,  the  fact  remain^ 
that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure.  And  all  the  king's  horses 
and  all  the  king's  policemen,  as  I  un- 
derstand this  tragedj',  might  well  not 
have  prevented  it.  I  just  believe  that  it 
is  much  easier  to  keep  a  man  from  beina 
a  maniac  than  to  keep  a  maniac  from 
killing  a  man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Morton]. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tempt on  Senator  Robert  Kennedy's 
life  marks  a  low  point  in  the  American 
profile.  In  countries  dominated  by  dic- 
tatorial governments,  where  freedom  of 
assembly,  freedom  of  speech,  and  the 
basic  rights  of  individuals  are  subordi- 
nated or  nonexistent,  it  is  understand- 
able that  on  occasion  emotions  can  reach 
a  point  which  results  in  violence.  But 
here,  where  free  speech  and  free  political 
choice  are  the  hard  core  of  our  system 
of  government,  an  assassination  or  at- 
tempt of  it  portrays  an  illness  among  u.- 
which  has  progressed  to  alarming  pro- 
portions. Its  symptoms  are  the  rapid 
development  of  crime  and  wholesale 
disrespect  for  law  and  order. 

We  have  before  us  at  this  moment  the 
toughest  anticrime  legislative  proposal 
we  have  seen  in  many  years.  I  hope  we 
have  the  sense  to  pass  it,  and  more  than 
this,  I  hope  the  administration  will  have 
the  courage  to  carry  out  the  intent  of 
Congress. 

I.  for  one,  am  sick  and  tired  of  syinpa- 
thetic  apologies  for  the  lot  of  the  crimi- 
nal. The  hope  for  peace  in  the  world  is 
through  the  application  of  courage  and 
power,  within  the  framework  of  justice. 
This  same  formula  applies  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  law  and  order  at  home. 

I  am  determined  more  than  ever  to 
bring  to  the  American  people  a  better 
understanding  of  the  issues  which  should 
be  their  deep  concern.  I  am  determined 
also  to  move  the  actions  of  this  Congress 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  govern- 
ment which  will  earn  the  respect  of 
American  citizens  and  for  which  in  no 
w-ay  will  I  have  to  apologize. 

It  is  only  through  the  establishment 
of  a  dynamic,  renewed  sense  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility  that  we  can  restore 
throughout  this  land  a  set  of  values 
which  has  eroded  to  the  point  where  a 
U.S.  Senator  and  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  was  struck  down. 

I  plead  with  every  American  citizen 
to  look  into  his  conscience,  to  examine 
his  own  determination,  and  to  ask  of 
himself  this  question,  "As  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  am  I  doing  my  part 
and  shouldering  my  responsibility  to 
preserve  this  country  under  a  system  of 
laws?" 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  Mc- 
Carthy!. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
observed  earlier,  last  night's  tragedy  was 
the  work  of  an  evil  mind,  a  criminal 
mind.  A  continuing  tragedy  in  our  so- 
ciety is  the  fact  that  persons  with  evil 
and  criminal  minds  have  no  difficulty 
whatsoever  in  obtaining  deadly  weapons. 
The  gun  that  was  apparently  used  in  the 
assassination  attempt  was  one  that  I  re- 
member as  a  boy  you  could  order  from 
a  coupon  on  the  back  of  any  comic 
book — an  Iver  Johnson  .22  caliber  re- 
volver. 

After  President  Kennedy's  assassina- 
tion there  was  a  great  wave  of  revul- 
sion. We  said,  "We  must  have  strong 
gun  control  legislation."  Nothing  hap- 
pened. 

Nothing  happened,  mainly  because  one 
determined  lobby,  headed  by  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  prevented  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  favored  by  over  70 
percent  of  the  iieople  in  the  United 
States — and  more  than  that  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

I  think  we  should  seize  on  the  revul- 
sion and  outrage  over  this  latest  terrible 
attempt  at  assassination  and  pass  a 
strong  gun  control  bill  I  think  the  min- 
imum is  in  the  bill  that  was  sent  over 
from  the  other  body. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
irom  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  words 
can  express  my  personal  grief,  nor  that 
of  my  constituency,  at  the  attempted  as- 
sassination of  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy. For  many  years  Senator  Kennedy 
made  Hyannis  Port  his  home — and  he 
has  continued  to  spend  his  all-too-few 
leisure  hours  on  Cape  Cod. 

Every  reasonable  man  and  woman 
tlrroughout  the  world  is  shocked  by  the 
warped  thinking  that  perpetrated  this 
tragedy.  The  would-be  assassin,  for  rea- 
sons that  must  be  brought  to  light,  at- 
tempted to  silence  one  who  was  cam- 
paigning valiantly  to  help  find  solutions 
to  the  problems  facing  our  Nation  today. 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  like  his 
brother.  Jack,  has  the  extraordinary  de- 
votion to  his  country  that  prompted  him 
to  expose  himself,  vvillingly.  to  risks  and 
danger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  hope  and  pray  that 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy-  will  recover 
speedily  and  completely.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  dedicate  ourselves  anew 
to  tracking  down  and  obliterating  the 
\inilent  cancer  of  hate  that  is  eating 
away  at  America — that  same  cancer  that 
look  the  life  of  former  President  Ken- 
nedy as  well  as  that  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Better  laws,  and  stricter  enforce- 
ment of  those  and  existing  laws,  are  in- 
deed necessarj' — but  the  American  spirit 
must  rise  above  the  hate  that  threatens 
the  very  principles  for  which  men  like 
Senator  Kennedy  risk  their  lives. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Lentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New-  York. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  Speaker,  like  all  my  colleagues 


here  on  tlie  floor  of  the  House  today.  I 
am  appalled  and  shocked  over  the  trag- 
edy wiiich  has  befallen  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy.  This  is  indeed  a  black  day  in 
the  annals  of  American  history. 

It  is  ironic  that  this  man,  like  his 
brother  before  him,  dedicated  himself  to 
the  improvement  of  his  society,  only  to 
be  assaulted  by  some  demented  creature 
of  that  society. 

Bob  Kennedy  is  a  brave  man.  The 
events  which  have  occurred  .so  far  today 
show  that  rather  conclusively.  He  has  the 
will  and  the  tenacity  to  hang  on.  We  are 
all  pra>-ing  fervently  for  his  prompt  and 
total  recovery-.  We  are  praying  that  his 
tamily  and  close  friends  will  have  the 
patience  to  bear  up  during  these  trying 
days.  We  are  praying  that  this  country, 
still  reeling  from  the  senseless  murders 
of  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Martin  Luther 
King,  will  be  able  to  avoid  further  rup- 
tures. 

Bob  Kennedy  is  my  friend.  I  have  the 
greatest  admiration  and  respect  for  the 
manr^pr  in  which  he  has  always  dedicated 
himself  to  the  principles  and  causes  in 
which  he  believes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  ever>'  American  has  a 
stake  in  the  peaceful  discussion  and 
resolution  of  those  ureat  issues  now  be- 
fore us.  Let  us  rededicate  and  recommit 
ourselves  to  those  peaceful  w-ays,  lest  the 
fabric  of  this  society  be  rent  beyond 
repair. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  w'tll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
v.ith  utter  dismay  and  a  heavy  heart  that 
I  learned  this  morning  of  the  senseless 
and  brutal  shooting  ol  our  beloved  col- 
league from  Nev.^  York,  Senator  Robert 
P.  Kennedy.  I  find  it  beyond  human 
comprehension. 

How  long  are  we  going  to  tolerate  the 
breakdown  of  law  and  order  in  this  coim- 
try?  How  long  are  we  to  allow  the  furv- 
and  passion  of  hatred  to  run  loose  and 
unchecked,  bringing  disaster  wherever 
it  goes?  We  are  fast  arriving  at  the  point 
where  chaos  and  violence  are  the  hall- 
marks of  modern  society. 

Somehow,  we  in  the  Congress  must 
come  to  grips  with  this  ever-increasing 
societal  di,sease.  Radical  and  meaning- 
ful changes  are  in  order  so  that  crime — 
and  all  it  entails— is  reduced  and  eradi- 
cated. If  we  do  not  face  this  issue  now, 
we  are  tempting  fate  as  well  as  the  fu- 
ture of  our  democratic  .system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy  is  a  brilliant 
and  compassionate  man.  and  I  ask  all  to 
pray  for  his  recovery  and  for  the  con- 
tinued strength  of  his  courageous  wife 
and  children. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  are  no  words  to  describe  the 
shock  and  grief  resulting  from  the 
v,-anton  and  senseless  assassination  at- 
tempt on  the  life  of  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy. 

At  this  time  our  hearts  go  out  to  his 
family.  Our  prayers  are  for  his  full  and 
rapid  recovery.  This  is  the  least  we  can 
do.  For  many  it  is  the  most  we  can  do 
and  it  seems  so  painfully  inadequate. 
Senator  Kennedy's  valuable  life  hangs 


in  balance.  His  loss  would  be  a  great  loss 
to  the  Nation  and  peace-loving  peoples  of 
the  world. 

Robert  F.  Kennedy'  has  served  his 
country  faithfully  and  well.  Whether  one 
is  his  antagonist  or  protagonist  there  is 
no  denying  Senator  Kennedy,  through 
his  public  service,  to  which  he  has  dedi- 
cated his  adult  life  has  worked  coura- 
geously and  effectively  to  make  this  a 
better  Nation. 

He  has  been  forceful  and  his  force- 
fulness  has  won  him  many  admirers  as 
well  as  the  political  enmity  of  others.  Yet 
he  has  always  concerned  himself  with  the 
task  which  he  felt  mu.st  be  accomplished. 
He  has  shown  a  .special  concern  for  the 
individual  in  society,  particularly  the 
deprived  individual  w-ho  has  been  denied 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  and 
partake  of  the  mainstream  of  American 
life  and  its  fruit  of  plenty. 

Very  few  men  in  our  Nation's  history 
have  compiled  the  record  of  public  serv- 
ice that  attends  the  biography  of  Robert 
Kennedy.  Few  men  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  their  country  in  the  many 
important  tasks  which  he  has  under- 
taken and  completed. 

At  the  very  moment  he  was  struck 
down  Senator  Kennedy  was  onsaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  ofBce  of  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  most  important 
and  noble  public  office  in  the  world  today. 
His  quest  of  that  office  led  to  the  charge 
by  some  that  his  motivation  was  per- 
sonal ambition.  Yet  I  know  of  no  finer 
ambition  than  to  offer  one's  talents  and 
abilities  in  the  service  of  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen as  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  personal  tragedy  heretofore  suf- 
fered by  the  Kennedy  family  has  now 
been  compounded  by  this  terrible  act. 
enlarging  it  almost  beyond  comprehen- 
sion. 

No,  words  w-ill  not  suffice  to  express  the 
tragic  .sorrow  which  this  terrible  deed  has 
provoked.  But  as  we  offer  our  prayers 
for  his  full  recovery  let  us  remember, 
antagonist  and  protagonist  alike,  that 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  is  a  full  and  true 
man,  a  man  of  positive  conviction,  pro- 
found concern  for  his  fellow  man,  great 
personal  integrity,  proven  ability  and 
possesses  a  deeply  dedicated  commitment 
to  the  progress  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Penn.sylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  no  adequate  way  to  de- 
scribe the  shock  and  sadness  here  and 
throughout  the  Nation  over  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  Senator  Robert 
F.  Kennedy. 

The  tragedy  which  has  befallen  him 
and  his  family,  not  just  in  Los  Angeles 
this  morning  but  in  the  past  several 
years,  has  brought  tipon  all  of  us  an 
awareness  of  conditions  that  are  not 
right  with  our  co-jntry. 

Senator  Kennedy  is  an  able,  sincere, 
dedicated  American,  liberal,  progressive, 
and  courageous.  The  manner  in  which  he 
was  gunned  down  manifests  the  horror 
of  violence  and  the  sickness  which 
threatens  the  very  fabric  of  our  free  so- 
ciety. 

At  this  time,  many  thoughts  are  stand- 
ing still  in  an  agonized  waiting  period 
concerning  the  life  of  Senator  Kennedy. 
I  join  with  iny  colleagues  in  extending 
to  his  family  our  nrayerful  good  wishes. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
moment  when  time  moves  heavily  from 
second  to  second,  when  thinking  people 
are  heartsick  with  the  burden  of  human 
violence,  ignorance,  and  guilt,  when  all 
morality,  all  reason,  and  all  justice  are 
outraged  by  an  act  of  absolute  evil. 

Robert  Francis  Kennedy  was  a  strong 
and  fearless  advocate  for  millions  of 
Americans,  and  for  people  throughout 
the  world  he  was  a  symbol  of  democracy. 
His  voice  has  now  been  stilled  by  the 
bullets  of  a  psychotic  assailant. 

As  Senator  Kennedy  lies  unconscious 
we  wait  and  pray,  all  of  us  linked  with 
his  single  heartbeat.  We  pray  for  this 
fine,  vigorous,  young  man,  for  his  wife 
and  children,  for  his  parents  and  rela- 
tives who  have  lived  once  before  through 
tlie  terror  of  assassination  and  martyr- 
dom, and  we  pray  that  all  men  will  join 
in  a  sacred  resolve  that  the  conditions 
which  infect  and  distort  society  will  no 
longer  be  tolerated. 

May  God  give  Congress  the  strength 
and  the  wisdom  to  heal  the  social  woimds 
of  our  Nation.  May  He  be  merciful  and 
spare  our  colleague.  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  who  is  needed  by  America. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  stunned 
shock  and  disbelief  were  universally 
shared  by  persons  of  good  will  when  it 
was  announced  to  us  that  a  demented 
tool  of  hate  had  shot  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  shortly  past  midnight  this 
morning.  Despite  the  assassination  of  his 
brother  in  1963,  Senator  Kennedy  took 
to  the  open  roads  and  the  crowds  in  com- 
petition for  the  presidential  nomination 
of  his  party  which  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest. H?  knew  surely  that  lunatics  re- 
mam  at  large,  and  he  must  be  accounted 
brave.  On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the 
congressional  district  which  I  serve,  I 
express  the  prayer  for  his  complete  re- 
covery and  extend  solace  to  his  family  in 
this  time  of  :ravail. 

The  shooting  of  Senator  Kennedy  is 
an  event  of  shock  and  sorrow,  and  it  also 
demands  an  analysis  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  event  can  happen  in 
this  free  country'. 

Extremism  of  all  kinds  and  shades  has 
become  rampant  in  this  country-  Simple 
solutions  to  intricate  problems,  nostitmis 
and  patent  medicines  for  serious  social 
ills,  intemperate  attacks  from  the  right 
and  from  the  left — are  all  increasing  in 
volume  as  thoughtful  and  temperate 
citizens  worry,  but  do  little.  This  ex- 
tremism triggers  the  irresponsible  emo- 
tions of  the  unbalanced  and  the  de- 
mented. It  is  time  for  citizens  in  increas- 
ing numbers  to  give  vocal  support  to  the 
rule  of  reason  and  the  rule  of  law. 

Otherwise  those  who  for  personal  gain 
or  twisted  sense  of  self-importance  pur- 
vey suspicion,  hate,  and  intolerance  and 
who  use  half-truths  to  deliberately  dis- 
tort and  misrepresent  will  continue  to 
rouse  and  influence  the  unsuspecting  de- 
cent citizen  and  create  a  climate  within 
which  unbalanced  persons  such  as  the 
one  who  shot  Senator  Kennedy  will 
proliferate. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trag- 
ic shooting  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
emphasizes  the  crying  need  for  a  resto- 
ration of  law  and  order  in  America. 

The  lawlessness  and  violence  so  prev- 


alent in  America  today  mtist  be  halted. 
If  our  Nation  is  to  survive,  criminals 
must  be  apprehended  and  prosecuted 
with  the  full  impact  of  the  law. 

In  the  vicious  and  heartless  shooting  of 
Senator  Kennedy,  the  entire  Nation  is 
stunned  with  horror  and  grieves  for  the 
Kennedy  family. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  and 
all  public  officials,  sustained  by  over- 
whelming popular  support,  will  take  im- 
mediate and  decisive  steps  to  restore  obe- 
dience to  and  respect  for  the  law. 

Among  such  steps,  it  seemis  to  me,  is 
tlie  immediate  passage  of  the  anticrime 
legislation  now  pending  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  Without  effective  po- 
lice protection  backed  by  citizen  coopera- 
tion with  our  law-enforcement  agencies, 
without  an  atmosphere  of  safety  and 
security  on  our  .streets,  without  order  in 
our  cities  and  throughout  our  land,  all 
our  civil  rights  and  freedoms  become 
meaningless. 

Until  our  people  and  our  Government 
provide  the  basic  essentials  for  civilized 
life — law  and  order — there  can  be  no 
pursuit  of  happiness  for  Americans.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  brutal  and  senseless 
attack  on  a  U.S.  Senator  may  provide 
great  impetus  to  our  quest  for  law  and 
order. 

It  is  my  hope  and  prayer  that  Senator 
Kennedy  will  enjoy  a  full  and  speedy  re- 
turn to  good  health. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  deeply  shocked  and  horri- 
fied at  the  attempted  assassination  of 
Senator  Kennedy  early  this  morning. 
Mrs.  Kennedy  and  the  Kermedy  family 
have  my  profoimd  sympathy  at  the 
senseless  tragedy  which  has  befallen 
them,  and  Senator  Kennedy  has  my 
prayers  for  recovery. 

This  tragedy  is  abhorred  by  all  Amer- 
icans of  good  faith,  and  its  points  up  the 
urgency  for  measui'es  to  halt  the  wave 
of  lawlessness  which  is  striking  at  the 
very  warp  and  woof  of  our  civilization. 
It  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  provide  now 
the  legislation  which  is  necessary  to 
control  the  lawless  element  which  has 
grown  rampant  in  this  country. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sense- 
less shooting  of  Senator  Kennedy  should 
cause  all  Americans  to  question  if  we 
really  live  in  the  land  of  the  free. 

Tills  horrible  episode  is  another  black 
chapter  in  Ainerican  history,  another 
personal  tragedy  in  the  Kennedy  family. 
and  a  national  tragedy  which  defies 
description. 

This  senseless  criminal  act  should 
'finally  impress  upon  some  the  need  for 
renewed  emphasis  on  law  and  order 
across  the  land.  Crime  and  nolence  is 
our  No.  1  domestic  problem,  and  if  we 
are  to  have  a  free  society  in  America, 
those  who  would  take  the  law  hi  their 
own  hands  must  be  dealt  with  justly,  but 
swiftly  and  effectively. 

In  my  opinion,  in  recent  years  there 
has  been  too  much  concern  for  the  crim- 
inal and  too  little  concern  for  the  inno- 
cent victim.  The  pendulum  has  swung 
too  far  and  the  time  for  action,  on  all 
fronts,  is  long  past  due. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
offer  my  hope  and  the  hope  of  all  of  the 
people  of  the  14th  District  of  New  Jersey 


for  a  speedy  recovery  for  Senator  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy,  of  New  York. 

Like  all  Americans  I  was  stunned  and 
shocked  by  the  awful  events  which  oc- 
curred last  night  in  Los  Angeles.  Words 
do  not  suffice  to  describe  my  feelings 
about  this  horrible  attack  upon  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  New  York. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  Ethel  Kennedy 
and  her  10  children  during  this  critical 
time.  I  pray  that  this  loving  father  and 
husband  will  soon  be  restored  to  hi.s 
wonderful  family. 

Mrs.  Daniels  joins  with  me  in  extend- 
ing our  heartfelt  sorrow  to  Ambassador 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  who  have 
knowTi  so  much  heartbreak  during  their 
life  together.  If  any  parents  should  be 
spared  further  grief  it  is  the  Amba.s- 
sador  and  his  lovely  wife. 

Mr.  Speaker,  out  of  this  catastrophe 
has  come  a  lesson  for  all  Americans.  By 
their  poi.se  and  quiet  dignity  the  Ken- 
nedy family  have  once  again  showr. 
their  courage  and  their  ability  to  bear 
up  under  great  sorrow.  This  fine  familv 
has  set  an  example  for  all  of  the  rest  ot 
us. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  fellow  Americans  and  others 
throughout  the  world  in  praying  for  the 
recovery  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
Words  cannot  .soothe  the  feelings  of  the 
Kennedy  family  at  a  moment  like  thi.s. 

The  Nation  once  again  is  stimned  and 
horrified  by  the  experience  of  a  sudden 
act  of  brutality  and  violence.  This  morn- 
ing while  I  prayed  for  the  Senator  I  also 
prayed  for  our  Nation  which  is  sufferin£ 
from  a  malaise  unlike  any  we  have 
known  before. 

The  bitterness — the  hatred  which  l.s 
dividing  us  as  a  people  is  producing  a 
disease  in  the  minds  of  some  which 
threatens  to  destroy  our  very  existence. 

If  our  democratic  system  is  to  survive, 
we  must  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the 
treatment  of  the  root  causes  of  this  ill- 
ness before  it  is  too  late. 

There  are  many  things  which  we  must 
do.  High  on  this  priority  list  is  the  pas- 
sage of  effective  gun  control  legislation 
calling  for  regulation  of  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  guns.  We  must  also  cive 
attention  to  the  need  for  research,  treat- 
ment, and  care  in  the  field  of  mental 
illness. 

We  require  the  massing  of  oiu-  brain.s 
and  resources  to  solve  the  problems  "t 
the  hungry  poor,  the  unemployed,  and 
underemployed,  the  poorly  housed,  and 
the  sick. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  m.y  pray- 
ers are  for  the  full  and  prompt  recovery 
of  our  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
KENNEDY,  for  his  family,  and  for  such 
a  returned  health  of  spirit  and  mind 
throughout  the  world  that  such  events 
will  be  impossible.  Again  we  have  a  tragic 
illustration  of  the  need  for  more  adequate 
gun  control  and  anticrime  legislation  and 
I  hope  that  Congress  will  proceed  to  ac- 
complish this  v.-ithout  further  delay. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
horroi  viewed  on  our  television  sets  out 
of  Los  Angeles  this  morning  carries  an 
obvious  and  immediate  message — Con- 
gress must  move  to  end  the  easy  avail- 
ability of  firearms. 

Strong  gim  control  legislation  is  ur- 
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gently  needed  as  a  start  in  putting  an 
end  to  the  cycle  of  tragedy  which  we 
Americans  have  been  witnessing  in  re- 
cent years. 

At  times  I  think  that  as  a  Nation  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  madness.  How  else 
can  we  explain  the  rash  of  attempts 
against  the  lives  of  our  public  figures, 
the  turmoil  and  bloodshed  in  our  cities? 
It  appears  that  as  long  as  any  child, 
any  psychotic,  or  any  criminal  can  ob- 
tain and  carry  a  gun.  our  society  remains 
unsafe. 

Looking  ahead.  I  wonder  what  our  up- 
coming presidential  election  campaign 
will  be  like.  Can  our  candidates  aflford 
to  expose  themselves  to  voters,  if  they 
have  reason  to  fear  an  open  season  on  the 
prominent?  Or  will  they  have  to  spend 
the  duration  of  the  campaign  hiding  in 
closely  guarded  television  studios, 
shielded  from  both  the  voting  public  and 
the  extremist  lunatics  in  our  midst? 

How  much  longer  can  we  tolerate  these 
madmen  who  threaten  the  very  founda- 
tions of  our  country  by  nullifying,  with 
their  bullets,  the  decisions  of  the  elec- 
torate? 

More  than  34  million  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens elected  John  F.  Kennedy  Pre.si- 
dent  in  1960;  yet  they  were  shortly  over- 
ruled, in  effect,  by  a  single  gunman. 

Now  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  fresh  from 
the  greatest  triumph  of  his  own  cam- 
paign for  the  Presidency,  has  been  cut 
down  by  a  demented  individual  appar- 
ently .'^eethina:  with  hatred  and  contempt 
for  the  democratic  process  as  we  have 
always  understood  it  in  California  and 
the  United  States. 

How  long  will  this  go  on.  Mr.  Speaker? 
Has  political  assassination  become  a  part 
of  the  American  way  of  life?  We  must 
act.  and  act  now,  to  keep  deadly  weapons 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  arch-criminals 
who  hate  our  country  so  much. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sicken- 
ing  and   senseless  .=;hooting   of   Senator 
Kennedy  brings  to  the  surface  again  the 
deplorable  strain  of  violence  and  divL-^ion 
which  troubles  Americans  in  this  difficult 
year  and  time  in  which  we  live.  All  of  us 
ought  to  pause  and  ask  ourselves  what 
has  cone  wrona  with  our  country.  With 
all  their  troubles  in  the  world  and  at 
iiome.  the  British  have  not  had  a  polit- 
ical shooting  or  killing  of  which  I  am 
aware  in  the  last  centuiT-  British  police- 
men walk  the  streets  unarm.ed.  Shootings 
of  this  kind  fre  almost  unknown  in  the 
other  advanced  nations  we  claim  to  lead. 
Yet.  in  less  than  5  years,  a  kind  and  bril- 
liant  John  Kennedy  has  been   sunned 
down  as  he  rode  with  his  wife  through 
a  public  street:  Martin  Luther  King,  who 
lived  and  preached  nonviolence,  has  been 
.-hot  from  cowardly  ambush:  angry,and 
\iolent  men  have  looted  and  burned  ^le 
of   our  major  cities;    and   now   RoStRi 
Kennedy   who   had    a    rare   gentleness, 
compassion,  and  rjiderstanding  for  the 
;50or  and  the  oppressed  of  the  world — 
and  who  is  such  a  symbol  of  hope  to  ."^o 
:nany  of  them — has  been  as.^aulted  by  yet 
another  armed  j^nd  irrational  man. 

And  as  all  this  happens,  gun  sales 
mount  to  record  levels,  fear  and  hatred 
escalate  even  more.  Once  again,  as  after 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy, 
I  expect  Congress  will  be  swamped  by 


telegrams  and  letters  from  gun  fanatics 
who  see — as  a  threat  to  the  Constitu- 
tion— any  action  to  control  in  any  way 
the  sale  and  use  of  guns.  I  have  little 
sympathy  for  these  arguments  and  I 
think  the  Congress  has  no  excuse  for 
further  delay  in  dealing  with  this  issue. 
Demented  or  violent  people  of  the  kind 
I  have  described  have  no  right  I  am  will- 
ing to  recognize  to  purchase  or  owni  any 
kind  of  firearms. 

I  have  endorsed  no  one  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic presidential  campaign  to  this 
point,  but  I  can  say  without  qualification 
that  the  shooting  of  Senator  Kennedy 
was  not  only  an  outrageous  and  insane 
act.  but  one  which  sought  to  rob  our 
country  of  a  ixttentially  great  leader.  As 
the  campaign  has  progi-es.sed.  I  have 
been  struck  by  two  things: 

First,  that  Robert  Kennedy  had  a 
unique  potential  with  the  poor  and 
minority  groups  to  bind  up  some  of  the 
wounds  inflicted  on  our  society  in  recent 
years.  There  are  unfortunately  lew  white 
men  to  whom  the  black  Americans  will 
listen,  but  he  was  one  of  them. 

Second.  I  have  noted  with  alarm  that 
people  of  other  nation.s  \iew  with  con- 
siderable distress  what  they  consider  cer- 
tain dangerous  and  wreckless  aspects  of 
our  foreign  policy.  Senator  Kennedy. 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  Ame'-ican. 
was  one  leader  who  could  command  at- 
tention and  respect  from  the  people  of 
other  nations  in  trying  to  bridge  the 
serious  differences  that  threaten  peace. 
To  lose  these  potentials  for  leadership 
would  be  a  tragedy  of  immeasurable  pro- 
ixirtions. 

My  sympathies  yo  out  to  that  excep- 
tional lady.  Mrs.  Ethel  Kennedy  and  her 
children,  to  the  other  members  of  this 
outstanding  family,  and  especially  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Kennedy  who  have 
known  death  and  heartbreak  as  few 
parents  have. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  the  American  people  vent  to  bed. 
lioping  that  this  morning  would  give 
added  clues  as  to  who  is  the  leading 
candidate  tor  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States. 

The  primary  election  in  California  was 
to  have  been  one  of  the  .significant 
barometers  on  the  fate  of  candidates  in 
that  race. 

But.  Americans  woke  up  in  shock  and 
disbelief.  The  .-hocking  news  was  that 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  was  shot  by  an 
assailant  and  was  undergoing  surgery. 

Whether  one  agrees  with  the  phi- 
losophy expounded  by  Senator  Kennedy 
or  not.  the  tragedy  is  one  that  has 
.^hocked  all  the  people  of  our  country, 
regardless  of  political  party  affiliation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  this  country 
coming  to?  How  much  longer  are  we 
poing  to  permit  such  actions  upon  our 
citizens,  whether  they  be  public  figures 
or  ordinary  citizens  in  our  American 
socictv? 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  take  immedi- 
ate steps  to  enact  a  strict  crime  bill,  one 
which  will  include  the  prohibition  on 
the  sale  of  hand  weapons  in  interstate 
commerce. 

I  am  .=ure  that  this  henious  crime  will 
not  go  unpunished.  But  one  can  see  that 


the  weeks  of  acti  'e  and  hard  campaign- 
ing for  an  office  can  well  be  terminated 
by  a  fanatical  mind  or  by  an  activist  op- 
posed to  the  philosophy  of  an  individual 
candidate  for  public  office.  The  weeks  of 
campaigning  can  well  be  ended  by  a 
single  shot  from  a  weapon  carried  by  a 
i:)er.>on  set  to  do  hami. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  heartened  by  the 
late  repoi-ts  that  Senator  Kennedy  has 
survived  surgery  and  that  there  is  no 
apparent  brain  damage.  But  how  soon 
the  Senator  can  return  to  the  camjjalgn 
trail,  if  at  all.  can  only  be  determined 
by  the  will  of  a  Higher  Being  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  Senator's  recovery. 

I  extend  to  the  entii-e  Kennedy  family 
my  most  sincere  and  deejiest  .symi>athy 
during  these  most  tragic  hours  and  I  pray 
that  Senator  Kennedy  will  fully  recover 
from  this  dastardly  attack. 

This  cowardly  attack  is  not  America's 
way  of  expressing  itself  against  a  candi- 
date. We  have  the  ballot  box  wiiich  we 
are  free  to  use  in  making  our  desires 
known,  and  we  should  use  it.  The  way  in 
which  the  elimination  of  a  candidate  was 
attempted  early  this  moming  is  horri- 
fving. 

Tliis  incident  should  be  thoroughUv 
investigated  and  no  effort  should  be 
spared  concerning  the  motives  behind  it, 
and  what  Individuals  or  groups  may  liave 
had  a  hand  in  this  attack. 

Emotional  as  we  are  at  this  time,  let 
us  deliberate  with  calmness  and  take  such 
action  as  we  can  to  prevent  further  ac- 
tions of  this  sort. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragedy  in  Los  Anceles  is  further  proof 
that  the  society  in  which  we  are  living 
is  desperately  ill.  We  pride  ourselves  in 
thinking  ours  is  the  greatest  Nation  on 
earth,  yet  a  public  official  is  no  longer 
safe  when  appearing  in  public. 

Every  responsible  American  is  now 
asking  one  question — What  can  we 
do?— and  the  an.swer  to  that  will  not 
come  easily. 

At  this  sad  hour  the  thoughts  and 
prayers  of  all  loyal  Americans  are  with 
the  Kennedy  family. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
the  Nation  in  praying  for  the  recovery 
of  the  Senator.  At  this  time  in  our  state 
of  shock  that  another  public  figure  has 
been  the  victim  of  a  crime  of  violence,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  incidents  of  major  crime  are  rising 
at  an  unprecedented  rate. 

It  is  high  time  the  courts  reappraised 
their  "capital  punishment"  decisions  of 
this  past  week — it  is  high  time  that 
courts  begin  fTi\ing  the  same  protection 
to  the  victims  as  to  the  criminals— it  is 
hlch  time  that  local  and  Federal  officials 
'dve  the  law-enforcement  agencies  all 
the  tools  and  sanctions  necessary  to  curb 
the  chaotic  conditions  that  we  find  in 
the  streets  today. 

Leniency  toward  criminals  has  bred 
the  conditions  that  have  caused  the 
rapid  escalation  of  ma.ior  crimes. 

Between  1944  and  1967  crime  has  in- 
creased 367  percent  w  hile  population  has 
increased  only  44.6  percent.  Crime  has 
outstripped  the  population  increase  8 
to  1.  The  sharpest  1-year  increase  was 
in  1967— last  year.  When  the  courts  pet 
rouch   on    criminals — and   the   ofiBcials 
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allow  the  police  to  get  tough  on  crimi- 
nals and  quit  listening  to  the  "brutality" 
cries — the  atmosphere  for  law  and  order 
will  be  much  better. 

I  expect  we  will  hear  more  of  the 
"collective  sruilty"  theory.  I  do  not  buy 
this  and  I  do  not  think  the  American 
people  do. 

Let  us  all  join  in  prayer  for  the  Sen- 
ator's recovery  and  at  the  same  time 
get  this  country's  leadership  moving  to- 
ward law  and  order. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  at- 
tempted murder  of  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy shocks  the  sensibilities  of  ever>- 
American  and  the  entire  civilized  world. 
I  am  aghast  at  this  latest  instance  of 
violence  in  our  Nation  and  my  most 
heartfelt  sympathies  go  out  to  Senator 
Kennedy's  family. 

This  tragedy  is  the  result  of  growing 
lawlessness  and  disrespect  for  established 
authority.  If  our  society  is  to  survive,  we 
must  regain  our  national  sanity  and  re- 
turn immediately  to  obedience  and  re- 
spect for  the  law  and  duly  constituted 
authority. 

Mr.  SEKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  heart  of 
America  goes  out  to  the  tragedy-ridden 
Kennedy  family.  It  is  shockmg  that  fur- 
ther trial  should  be  visited  on  them  in  the 
form  of  more  violence  by  a  would-be 
assassin.  It  is  equally  shocking  that  un- 
curbed violence  can  strike  anywhere  al- 
most at  will  in  tnis  country.  If  ever  there 
was  a  clear  message  which  must  be 
heeded,  it  is  that  America  sl:ould  .stop 
coddling  criminals. 

In  the  meantime,  every  right-thinking 
citizen  shares  the  grief  of  this  troubled 
fam;  y  which  has  had  much  more  than 
its  share  of  misfortune.  My  own  sym- 
pathies are  extended  together  with  my 
prayers  for  a  full  recovery  for  Senator 
Kennedy. 

Mr.  STAGGjIRS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  gun 
shot  breaks  into  a  festive  occasion,  and 
once  more  a  citizen  of  these  United  and 
supposedly  benevolent  States  lies  fight- 
ing for  his  life.  It  happens  every  day 
The  fact  that  this  time  it  happened  to  a 
conspicuous  member  of  a  conspicuous 
family  which  has  spent  a  large  part  of 
its  intelligence  and  energy  m  public 
service  is  incidental,  if  not  accidental.  It 
is  as  insupportable  as  it  is  unbelievable, 
no  matter  to  whom  it  happens.  This  time 
it  happened  to  a  man  who  had  every  right 
to  aspire  to  the  highest  office  in  the  land, 
and  who  was  at  the  moment  engaged  in 
prosecuting  his  campaign  for  selection  to 
that  office.  His  assailant  had  no  charce 
of  grievous  injustice  or  oppression  to 
bring  against  the  victmi.  So  far  as  is  evi- 
dent at  the  present,  it  was  an  act  of  pure 
malice.  A  disordered  mind  may  have 
been  back  of  it.  but  certainly  nothing 
that  could  be  branded  as  reason  by  e\'en 
the  bitterest  of  malcontents. 

The  tragedy  points  only  too  directly  tc 
an  almost  criminal  negligence  on  the 
part  of  this  Congress.  We  have  been 
warned  that  it  is  folly  in  its  extremest 
degree  to  permit  lethal  weapons  to  come 
into  the  hands  of  cranks  and  mental 
aberrants  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  the 
hands  of  criminals.  Gun  laws  have  been 
proposed  and  allowed  to  die  somewhere 
along  the  road  to  enactment.  One  or 
more  of  those  laws  is  now  gathering  dust 
in  some  pigeonhole.  It  must  be  brought 


out  and  put  into  effect.  And  then  we 
must  call  loud  and  clear  for  its  vigorous 
enforcement. 

Pending  such  an  act  of  sanity  and  good 
judgment,  it  may  be  worthwhile  to  say 
that  we  already  have  in  effect  State  and 
Federal  legislation  which  would  .substan- 
tially reduce  the  manslaughter  which 
daily  reddens  our  .streets,  our  place  of 
business,  and  even  our  homes.  An  edito- 
rial recently  broadcast  over  network 
WABC-TV  suggests  that  New  York  State. 
and  presumably  other  States,  use  its  ex- 
isting records  on  felons  and  psychos — 
and  make  those  identities  available  to 
gun  dealers  by  electronic  communication. 
The  editorial  apparently  assumes  the 
dealers  to  be  reputable  dealers,  but  there 
is  presumably  some  equally  effective  way 
to  reach,  legally,  dealers  who  are  neithe; 
reputable  nor  ethical. 

For  the  moment,  Mr.  S;jeakpr,  there 
seems  nothin?  further  that  we  can  do  ex- 
cept to  say  to  all  the  respected  and  useful 
members  of  the  Kennedy  clan  that  we 
share  their  suffering  and  grief,  so  far  as 
that  is  possible,  and  that  we  offer  to  the 
Senator  him.self  our  best  hopes  and  our 
most  fervent  prayers  for  his  speedy  re- 
covery. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
whole  world  was  shocked  to  learn  of  the 
attempted  assassination  of  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Th?  hopes  and  prayers  of  all  God-fear- 
ing people  are  with  Senator  Kennedy  for 
his  full  recovery. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  the  entire 
Kennedy  family,  especially  to  his  wife 
and  children. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  the  world  was  shocked  this 
morning  on  learning  of  the  deadly  as- 
sault on  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
Once  again  all  Americans  are  revolted  by 
a  cowardly  attack  on  one  of  their  great 
leaders. 

Senator  Kennedy  was  in  the  act  of 
courageously  pursuing  his  political  ob- 
jectives in  presenting  the  issues  as  he  de- 
fined them — not  just  to  the  people  of 
California,  but  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  in  the  process  of 
exercising  the  great  freedom  of  expres- 
sion and  thought  and  voice  that  is  a 
cherished  guarantee  of  all  Americans. 
Because  of  a  difference  of  opinion,  or  for 
some  distorted  reason,  the  assailant  tried 
to  take  his  life. 

All  of  us  lose  when  an  attack  such  as 
this  is  made.  All  of  us  should  resolve  that 
in  our  own  way  we  will  make  every  effort 
to  stamp  out  violence  and  crime  from  the 
American  scene. 

Just  2  weeks  ago.  in  a  speech  on  the 
need  for  firearms  legislation.  I  pointed 
out  that  the  situation  was  so  tense  that 
the  FBI  had  cautioned  presidential  can- 
didates to  be  on  their  guard  against  ex- 
tremists wiio  may  ti-y  to  assassinate 
them. 

The  shooting  of  Senator  Kennedy  may 
or  may  not  have  been  prevented  by 
strong  firearms  legislation — but  the 
ciiance  that  it  would  have  been  pre- 
vented, or  the  chance  that  even  one  of 
the  6,500  Americans  killed  each  year  by 
firearms  would  be  prevented,  is  reason 
enough  to  pass  such  legislation. 

I  join  all  Americans  in  expressing  to 


Mrs.  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  his  children, 
and  his  parents  our  verj-  deep  prayer  for 
his  rapid  and  full  recovery. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  as- 
sault on  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  i.s 
shocking  and  tragic  almost  beyond  be- 
lief. These  are  indeed  times  that  try 
men's  souls.  And,  indeed,  these  are  times 
when  we  siiould  search  our  souls.  We  can 
offer  prayers  for  the  Senator  and  sym- 
paihy  for  his  family,  which  of  course 
we  do. 

But  surely  we  must  do  more.  For  sen.se- 
less  violence  and  shocking  crime  is  not 
confined  to  the  mighty,  although  it  is 
true  that  when  they  are  struck  down,  the 
impact  may  seem  more  sliarply  focused 
and  the  tragedy  moie  dramatic.  The  lact 
is  that  violence  and  disrespect  for  the 
law  have  reached  proportions  that  cry 
aloud  for  redress. 

Surely  our  prayers  and  sympathy  lor 
the  Senator  and  his  family  will  be  moro 
meaningful  if  they  are  matched  by  n 
resolve  and  determination  to  frontally 
assault  the  root  cau.ses  of  the  evil. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  shock 
of  the  assassination  attempt  on  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy's  life  early  this  morn- 
ing has  penetrated  deeply  into  the  hearts 
and  minds  ol  every  decent  person  m  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world.  We 
wonder  with  horror  how.  once  again. 
such  a  thing  could  happen  to  us. 

We  do  not  have  any  details  yet,  and 
so  we  cannot  point  an  accusing  finger  ai 
any  one  person  and  any  one  group,  or 
know  the  rea.son  for  this  malevolent  act. 
But,  we  do  know  that  the  thin  \eneer  oi 
decency  in  human  beings  apparently  can 
be  scraped  off  very  easily — to  the  point 
that  an  evil  act  such  as  this  can  be  per- 
petrated upon  another  of  our  Nation's 
leading  citizens. 

The  forces  of  iiate  and  violence  must 
be  dispelled  in  our  society.  We  must  find 
a  way  to  make  words  .=;uch  as  decency, 
love,  freedom,  and  democracy  have  real 
meaning  to  every  person. 

I  hope  for  the  termination  of  hate  and 
violence  in  our  society  with  the  same  in- 
tensity that  I  hope  for  the  full  recovery 
of  Senator  Kennedy.  We  must  have  a 
country  where  everj'  man  can  walk  and 
work  unafraid  and  unmolested. 

Mrs.  Corman  and  I  extend  our  heart- 
felt sorrow  to  the  Senator's  family,  and 
we  pray  that  the  iiours  ahead  will  bring 
the  good  news  of  his  complete  recovery. 
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GENERAL   LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  v.-as  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  ten-ible  tragedy  which  occurred  ear- 
lier today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
.APPROPRIATIONS  TO  HAVE  UN- 
TIL MIDNIGHT,  JUNE  7,  TO  FILE  A 
PRIVILEGED  REPORT  ON  SEC- 
OND SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL  FOR  1968 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night, Friday,  June  7.  to  file  a  privileged 
rewrt  on  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1968. 

Mr.  JONAS  reserved  all  points  of  or- 
der on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  re-quest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Thei-p  was  no  objection 

Mr.  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hoiDed 
it  will  be  possible  for  the  bill  to  be  on 
the  floor  on  Tuesday  next  June  11. 


under  directions  of  the  President  in  per- 
mitting this  mob  to  take  over  his  office, 
but  I  do  recall  that  many  months  ago  the 
President  did  permit  tlie  late  Martin 
Luther  King  to  inform  him  that  his 
group  would  obey  those  laws  of  which 
they  approved  and  would  \iolate  those 
laws  with  which  they  did  not  agree,  and 
that  the  President  did  not  discourage 
the  threats  that  were  made  at  that  time. 
This  was  notice  to  the  world  that  the 
President  could  be  intimidated  and  that 
he  would  yield  to  the  illegal  demands  of 
other  groups,  thereby  losing  not  only  the 
respect  but  inviting  the  accelerated  in- 
crease in  crime  and  violence,  by  the  law- 
le.ss  clement  of  this  Nation. 

Tliere  is  a  need  for  return  to  law  en- 
forcement by  all  the  departments  of  the 
Government,  and  this  new  direction 
should  start  at  the  White  House,  with  di- 
rection to  tiie  Department  of  Justice  to 
get  on  the  side  of  the  people  v.ho  respect 
law  and  order. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  believe  there  is  unanimity  in  deplor- 
ing- the  dastardly  attempt  to  take  the 
life  of  the  jmiior  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  join  v^ith  others  in  the  prayer 
he  will  enjoy  a  complete  recovery. 

It  is  regrettable  we  do  not  have  the 
same  unanimity  in  recognizing  the  need 
for  attempting  to  correct  the  conditions 
which  have  brought  about  the  increas- 
ing return  of  lawlessness,  including  vio- 
lence, v.-hich  has  been  rampant  over  the 
past  several  months. 

I  am  referring  particularly  to  the  at- 
titude of  tho.se  in  high  places— in  the  ex- 
ecutive, in  the  judicial,  and  in  the  legis- 
lative branches  of  our  Government — 
vhere  we  apparently  have  been  more  in- 
terested in  protecting  and  justifying  the 
lawless  actions  of  those  who  riot,  kill, 
burn,  steal,  and  rape  than  in  protecting 
•.he  innocent. 

We  do  not  need  more  laws.  We  need 
the  determination  to  enforce  the  laws 
that  are  already  on  the  books. 

I  cannot  in  these  brief  remarks  set 
forth  all  of  the  incidents  which  are  so 
v.-ell  known  by  all  of  us,  but  I  v^-ould  cite 
the  disgusting  conduct  of  the  chief  law 
enforcement  officer  of  this  Nation,  the 
.■\ttorney  General,  who.  yesterday  in 
capitulating  to  the  demands  of  anarch. 
ists.  permitted  not  the  20  renresentatives 
from  the  .so-called  Resurrection  City 
that  ho  h.ad  originally  agreed  to  hear  but 
100  representatives,  who  took  over  liis 
office  and  made  illegal  threats  and  de- 
mands as  he  passively  submitted  to  this 
abuse,  without  cailins  into  action  the  law 
frnforcement  officers  who  were  readily 
available. 

The  Attorney  General  listened  sub- 
missively to  the  threats  of  increased  vio- 
lence. I  do  not  know  if  he  was  acting 


REPUBLICAN  URBAN  AFFAIRS  TASK 
FORCE  HEARINGS  ON  MAJOR 
PROBLEMS     CONFRONTING     THE 

URBAN  AREAS 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimotLs  con.sent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wi.sconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Senator  Charles  H  Pfrcy  will 
testify  before  the  House  Republican 
urban  affairs  task  force  on  Thursday. 
June  6.  at  12  o'clock  noon  in  room  H-202 
in  the  Capitol.  This  will  be  the  10th  in  a 
series  of  task  force  hearings  on  major 
l)roblems  confronting  the  urban  areas. 

Senator  Percy,  a  recognized  proponent 
of  involving  the  private  sector  in  meeting 
our  Nation's  housing  needs  through  his 
proposed  National  Home-Ownership 
Foundation,  will  address  the  ta,sk  force 
on  our  Nation's  housing  needs.  Addition- 
ally he  will  present  his  views  on  involv- 
ina  the  private  sector  in  programs  to 
meet  other  urban  problems. 

I  am  veiT  i^roud  of  the  record  estab- 
lished by  the  House  Republican  urban 
affairs  ta.sk  force  in  seeking  the  advice 
of  these  several  exp>erts  on  the  urban 
crisis.  Among  the  experts  testifying  be- 
fore the  task  force  have  been  New  York 
City  Mayor  John  Lindsay,  the  executive 
directors  of  the  League  of  Cities.  Patrick 
Healey;  the  National  Association  of 
Coimties,  Bernard  Hillenbrand:  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors.  John  Gunther; 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Matthew,  of  the  Na- 
tional Economic  Growth  and  Recon- 
struction Organization. 

Tliese  public  hearings  have  produced 
invaluable  iniormation  for  the  continu- 
ina  d:alo2  on  one  of  cur  Nation's  fore- 
most problems.  In  speaking  for  the  Re- 
publican urban  affairs  task  force,  I  wish 
to  say  v.f  are  glad  to  be  a  part  of  this 
constructive  dialog. 


ENFORCEMENT  OF  CRIME  L.\WS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  moved 
to  take  the  floor  to  commend  my  col- 
league from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Jones!  for 
what  I  think  is  a  si.lendid  statement  I 
think  it  is  about  time  this  were  under- 
lined. We  do  not  need  more  laws.  We 
need  enforcement  of  the  lav.'s  that  are 
on  the  books.  Let  me  illustrate  specif- 
icaV.v.  We  have  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
and  the  National  Firearms  Act.  If  these 
acts  were  properly  enforced,  the  assas- 
hiination  of  Piesident  Kennedy  and  the 
a.ssa.ssination  of  Martin  Luther  King 
could  never  have  occurred.  This  will 
probably  .prove  to  be  the  case  in  the 
attempted  a.ssassination  of  Senator  Rob- 
ert Kennedy,  as  well. 

Our  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
held  hearings  on  this  matter  2  years 
aeo.  We  had  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  come  before  us  with  ex- 
amples ol  guns  being  sold  across  our 
borders  to  criminals,  this  is  against  these 
laws.  I  think  40  were  sold  by  one  operator 
m  Marvland  which  were  shipped  to  crim- 
inals in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  asked 
the  Attorney  General  then  whether  they 
had  revoked  the  Federal  license  that  this 
gun  dealer  in  Maryland  had.  They  had 
not  done  that.  Had  they  carried  out  the 
law  requiring  this  gun  dealer  to  keep  a 
list  bv  name  and  address  of  those  to 
whom"  he  sold  the  guns?  They  did  not 
check  on  that.  Did  they  require  these 
people  to  identify  themselves  so  that 
thpv  could  not  use  fictitious  names?  They 
had  not  done  that.  They  had  done  noth- 
ing. To  this  very  day  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  is  not  enforcing 
these  laws,  nor  is  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  which  has  a  part  of  this  juris-, 
diction  for  the  enforcement  of  these 
laws,  enforcing  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  I  will  put 
some  furthei  details  in.  but  let  me  say 
that  this  is  what  we  need— a  little  law 
enforcement  of  the  acts  that  we  have 
on  the  books  today,  particularly  by  people 
in  high  positions. 

In  this  context  it  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  that  we  have  had  firearms  legis- 
lation on  our  Federal  statute  books  for 
the  past  30  years.  The  histoiT  of  the  fire- 
arms legislation  began  with  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act  of  1934.  which  was 
enacted  to  curb  the  flow  of  machineguns, 
.sawed-off  shotguns,  and  other  nonsport- 
ins?  weapons  to  the  gangsters  who  flour- 
ished in  that  period.  In  1938  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  was  enacted.  This  lpia.sla- 
tion  was  more  comprehensive  than  the 
original  National  Firearms  Act  in  that  it 
included  provisions  for  the  regulation  of 
interstate  transportation  of  all  varieties 
of  firearms.  Both  of  these  acts  provide 
for  enforcement  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  licensing  and  fees  iirovi- 
sions  under  sections  5801-5862  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, of  wh-ich  I  am  a  member,  considers 
all  legislation  dealing  with  amendments 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Conse- 
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quently.  In  1965  when  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration sought  to  amend  these  pro- 
visions dealing  with  firearms  regulation, 
the  proposed  revisions  came  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  held  the 
view  then,  and  do  now,  that  we  may  need 
to  revise  and  improve  the  existing  Fed- 
eral statutes  regulating  firearms  impor- 
tation, sales,  and  shipments.  However,  I 
was  interested  in  first  hearing  testimony 
on  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  the 
existing  laws  from  those  responsible  for 
administering  and  enforcing  the  present 
laws.  During  the  public  hearings  before 
the  committee  in  July  of  1965  I  was 
shocked  at  the  Inadequate  preparation 
and  study  of  this  important  matter  of 
firearms  sales  made  by  the  executive  de- 
partment witnesses  who  testified  at  that 
time.  These  officials  were  the  then  Attor- 
ney General  Katzenbach  and  Commis- 
sioner Cohen  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Both  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Commissioner,  In  urging  new  legisla- 
tion, pointed  out  that  an  investigation  re- 
vealed that  40  percent  of  the  firearms 
sold  t^'  a  hardware  store  in  Maryland 
which  had  a  Federal  license  to  sell  fire- 
arms, were  sold  to  convicted  criminals  in 
Che  District  of  Columbia.  I  asked  both 
witnesses  whether  or  not  the  license 
which  had  been  issued  to  the  hardware 
store  had  been  revoked.  It  had  not  been. 
I  then  asked  what  regulations  the  Treas- 
ury Department  had  issued  to  enforce 
the  present  law  which  requires  all  li- 
censed dealers  to  keep  permanent  records 
of  firearms  sales  and  also  forbids  sales  to 
con\1cts  or  even  persons  under  indict- 
ment for  a  crime. 

I  was  distressed  to  find  out  that  there 
were  no  requirements  by  regulation.  Not 
even  the  apparently  obvious  one  of  re- 
quiring that  a  purchaser  of  firearms  pro- 
duce identification  to  show  that  he  is 
not  using  a  fictitious  name,  and  that  the 
seller  check  with  the  police  department  to 
see  whether  the  prospective  purchaser 
had  a  criminal  record.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  obtained  their  original  data  that 
40  percent  of  the  sales  of  a  particular 
store  were  to  convicts  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  checking  with  the  District 
of  Columb:a  Police  Department.  It  seems 
obvious  that  a  regulation  requiring  a 
similar  check  by  a  store  owner  would 
have  stopped  the  sales  in  the  first  place. 
So,  incidentally,  would  this  kind  of  en- 
forcement have  caught  up  with  Oswald, 
who  assassinated  President  Kennedy*, 
when  he  sought  to  purchase  a  gun  by 
mail  from  a  federally  licensed  dealer,  as 
well  as  the  assassinator  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  that  he 
purchased  a  gun  not  under  his  own  name 
but  under  an  alias. 

The  testimony  of  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Commissioner  revealed  how  in- 
adequately the  present  laws  have  been 
enforced,  even  after  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy.  It  is  tragic  that  the 
news  media  failed  to  report  these  facts 
to  the  people  when  they  were  adduced 
in  open  public  hearings.  The  people  need 
to  understand  where  our  laws  need  im- 
provement, and  where  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  need  improvement.  These 
are  two  distinct  matters,  the  first  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Congress,  the  sec- 
ond of  the  President. 


In  the  summer  of  1965  the  Ways  and 
Means  Coniniittee  asked  the  administra- 
tion to  give  a  full  report  on  its  present 
methods  of  administering  the  existing 
laws  on  firearms  regulations.  To  this  date 
the  administration  has  not  done  so.  In- 
stead it  sought  to  bypass  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  by  including  new  gun 
control  legislation  in  an  unrelated  bill 
which  was  before  the  House  JudiclaiT 
Committee.  The  House  JUdiciarj'  Com- 
mittee has  been  considering  this  overall 
legislation  but  has  not  yet  reported  a  bill 
to  the  House. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  163) 

Andrews.  Ala.  Gardner  Murphy.  111. 

Arends  Gettys  OHara.  m. 

Bates  Gilbert  Olsen 

Belcher  Green,  Oreg.        O'Neal.  Ga. 

Bell  Grlffln  Passman 

Berry  Hagan 

Bolton  Hail 

Bow  Halleck 

Brown,  Calif.  Hardy 

Burton,  Calif.  Harrison 

Carter  Hawkins 

Clawson,  Del  Hicks 

Cohelan  HoUfleld 

Culver  Holland 

Dawbon  Ichord 

Dickinson  Karsten 

Dowdy  Leggett 

Edwards,  Calif.  McMUlau 

Evans,  Colo.  Machen 

Plsher  Mailllard 

Ford,  May 

William  D.  Mayne 

Fuqua  Miller,  Calif. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  366 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Plrnle 
Price,  III . 
Rees 
Besnick 
Rivers 

Rooney,  NY. 
Roybal 
St  Germain 
Scheuer 
Selden 
Stratton 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Utt 

Vigorlto 
Waldle 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


AMENDING  THE  NATIONAL  FOUN- 
DATION ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE 
HUMANITIES  ACT  OF  1965— CON- 
FERENCE   REPORT 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  'H.R.  11308j  to  amend  the 
National  Foimdation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1511) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  votes   of   the    two    Houses   on    the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill   (H.R. 
11308)  to  amend  the  National  Foundation  on 


the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965. 
having  met  .ifier  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows- 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  .i.s 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following; 

■•Section  1.  Section  3(f)  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanltip'i 
Act  of  1965  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"■(f)  The  term  "workshop"  means  an  ac- 
tivity the  primary  pui^Kise  of  which  is  "r' 
encourage  the  artistic  development  or  enjoy- 
ment of  amateur,  student,  or  other  nonpri  - 
fesslonal  participants,  or  to  promote  schol- 
arship and  teaching  among  the  participants  ' 

"Sec.  2.  la)  Section  5(c)  and  section  5(fi 
of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  anil 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"■(c)  The  Chairman,  with  the  advice  u: 
the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hii  - 
manlties  and  the  National  Council  on  thf 
Arts,  is  authorized  to  establish  and  carry  ou- 
a  program  of  contracts  with,  or  grants-ln-uiC 
to,  groups  or,  in  appropriate  cases,  individ- 
uals of  exceptional  talent  engaged  in  or  con- 
cerned with  the  arts,  for  the  purpose  uf 
enabling  them  to  provide  or  support  iu  the 
United  States — 

"'(1)  productions  wiiich  have  substantial 
artistic  and  cultural  significance,  giving  em- 
phasis to  .^mericm  creativity  and  the  maii.- 
tenance  and  encouragement  of  profession.!; 
excellence: 

"'(2)  productions,  meeting  professional 
standards  or  standards  of  authenticity,  irre- 
spective of  origin,  which  ;ire  of  slgnifican: 
merit  and  wh:ch.  without  such  assistance, 
would  otherwise  be  unavailable  to  our  citi- 
zens in  many  are.is  of  the  country: 

'■■(3i  projects  that  will  encourage  and 
assist  artists  ,ind  eiiable  them  to  achie\f 
standards  of  professional  excellence: 

"'(4)  workshops  that  will  encourage  and 
develop  the  appreciation  and  enjoyment  t>: 
the  arts  by  our  citizens; 

■■'(5)  other  relevant  projects,  including 
surveys,  research,  and  planning  In  the  arts. 

■'•(f)  The  total  amount  of  any  grant  to 
any  grotip  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  ol 
the  total  cost  of  such  project  or  production, 
except  that  not  more  than  20  per  centum  of 
the  funds  allotted  by  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  for  the  ptirposes  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  available 
for  grants  and  contracts  in  that  fiscal  year 
without  regard  ro  such  limititlon.' 

'•(b)  .Section  5(J)  and  section  5(ki  of  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965  are  amended  by  i;.- 
serting  after  the  words  'or  individual' 
wherever  they  appear  in  such  subsections  the 
following:  'of  exceptional  talent'. 

"Sec.  3.  Section  5(h)  i3)  and  .section 
5(h)  (5)  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  are 
timended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■'(3)  Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  section  5(hi  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  equally  allotted  among  the 
States." 

"'(5)  All  amounts  allotted  under  para- 
graph (3)  for  a  fiscal  year  which  are  not 
granted  to  a  State  during  such  year  shall 
be  available  at  the  end  of  such  year  to  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  -Arts  for  the 
purpose  of  carr\ing  out  section  5(ci.' 

"Sec.  4.  Section  6(b)  and  section  8(f)  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"'(b)  The  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
shall,  in  addition  to  performing  any  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  prescribed  by  the 
National  Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act 
of  1964,  ( 1 )  advise  the  Chairman  with  respect 
to  policies,  programs,  and  procedures  for  car- 
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rylng  out  his  functions,  duties,  or  responsi- 
bilities pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  and  (2)  review  applications  for  financial 
assistance  made  under  this  Act  and  make 
recommendations  thereon  to  the  Chairman. 
The  Chairman  shall  not  approve  or  disap- 
prove any  such  application  until  he  has  re- 
ceived the  recommendation  of  the  Council 
on  such  application,  unless  the  Council  fails 
to  make  a  recommendation  thereon  within  a 
reasonable  time.  In  the  case  of  any  applica- 
tion involving  $10,000  or  less  the  Chairman 
may  approve  or  disapprove  such  request  If 
such  action  is  taken  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
a  delegation  of  authority  from  the  Council 
to  the  Chairman,  and  provided  that  each 
such  action  by  the  Cliairman  shall  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Council.' 

■"(f)  The  Council  shall  (1)  advise  the 
Chairman  with  respect  to  policies,  programs, 
and  procedures  for  carrying  out  his  func- 
tions, and  (2)  shall  review  applications  for 
linanclal  support  and  make  recommenda- 
tions thereon  to  the  Chairman.  The  Chair- 
man shall  not  approve  or  disapprove  any 
such  application  until  he  has  received  the 
recommendation  of  the  Council  on  such  ap- 
plication, unless  the  Council  falls  to  make  a 
recommendation  thereon  within  a  rea.sonable 
time.  In  the  case  of  any  application  involv- 
ing $10,000  or  less,  the  Chairman  may  ap- 
;)rove  or  disapprove  such  request  if  such  ac- 
tion is  taken  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a  dele- 
i^ation  of  authority  from  the  Council  ro  the 
Chairman,  and  provided  that  each  .'^uch  ac- 
tion by  the  Chairman  shall  be  reviewed  by 
the  Council.' 

"Sec.  5.  Section  10  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by: 

"(at  repealing  paragraphs  (2)  and  i3)  of 
.mbsectlon  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

■•  '(2)  in  the  discretioii  of  the  Chairman  of 
an  Endowment,  alter  receiving  the  recom- 
mendaticn  of  the  National  Council  of  that 
Endowment,  to  receive  money,  and  other 
property  donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised  to 
that  Endowment  with  or  without  a  condition 
or  restriction,  including  a  condition  that  the 
Chalrmaii  use  other  funds  of  that  Endow- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  the  gift:  and  to  use, 
?ell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  property 
•or  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sections  5 1  c ) 
and  7(c)  and  the  functions  transferred  by 
section  6(a)  of  this  Act:' 

"(b)  redesignating  paragraphs  '(4)',  '(5)', 
(6),'  '(7)',  and  "(8),'  as  paragraphs  '(3)', 
•(4)',  '(5)',  '(61'.  and  '(7)'. 

■•(c)   amending  the  text  following  subsec- 
tion (a)  i  8)  to  read  as  follows; 
'  'In  any  case  in  which  any  money  or  other 
property  is  donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised 
TO  the  Foundation  (A)    without  designation 
of  ihe  Endowment  for  the  benefit  of  which 
Mich  property  is  intended,  and  iB)   without 
condition  or  restriction   other  than   that  it 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Foundation, 
such  property  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
donated,    bequeathed,    or    devised    m    equal 
shares  to  each  Endowment  and  each  Chair- 
man of  an  Endowment  shall  have  authority 
to  receive  such  property.  In  any  case  In  which 
any  money  or  other  property  is  donated,  be- 
qtieathed,  or  devised  to  the  Foundation  with 
a  condition  or  restriction,  such  property  shall 
be    deemed     to    have    been     donated,     be- 
queathed,   or    devised    to    that    Endcwment 
whose  function  it  is  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose or  purposes  described  or  referred  to  by 
the  terms  of  such   condition  or  restriction, 
and  each  Chairman  of  an  Endowment  shall 
have  authority  to  receive  such  propertv.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  if  one 
or  more  of  the  purposes  of  such  a  condition 
or  restriction  is  covered  by  the  functions  of 
both  Endowments,  or  if  some  of  the  purposes 
of  such  a  condition  or  restriction  are  cov- 
ered by  the  functions  of  one  Endowment  and 
other  of  the  purposes  of  such  a  condition  or 


restriction  are  covered  by  the  functions  of  the 
other  Endowment,  the  Federal  Council  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  shall  deternalne 
an  equitable  manner  for  distribution  be- 
tween each  of  the  Endowments  of  the  prop- 
erty .so  donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  Income  tax.  gift  tax.  and 
estate  tax  laws  of  the  United  States,  any 
money  or  other  property  donated,  be- 
cjueathed,  or  devised  to  the  Fcnindatlon  or 
one  of  its  Endowments  and  received  by  the 
Chairman  of  an  Endowment  pursuant  to  au- 
thority derived  under  this  stibsectlon  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  donated,  bequeathed. 
or  devised  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States,' 

"Sec.  6  Section  11  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by— 

"(a)  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

'•  •(a)  Per  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 5(c)    and  the  functions  transferred  by 
section  6(a)   of  this  Act,  there  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  National 
Endowment   for  the    Arts   S6  000,000   for  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  Jtine  30.  1969,  and  $6,500.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970; 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section  7(c) 
of  this  Act  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969.  and  $9,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  In  addition, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  for 
the    purposes    of    section    5(h)     the    sum    of 
$2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30. 
1969.  and  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970.  Sums  appropriated  tinder  the 
authority    of    this    subsection    shall    remain 
available' until  expended.  For  each  subsequent 
fiscal  vear  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law 
TO  carrv  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.' 
"(b)     amending    subsection    (b)     to    read 
as  follows: 

■"(b)  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
by  subsection  (a),  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  each  Endowment  an  amount 
equal  to  the  total  of  amounts  received  by  that 
Endowment  under  section  10(a)  (2 >  of  this 
Act.  except  that  the  ai-nount  so  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969. 
and  the  amount  so  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970.  shall  not  aggregate 
more  than  $13,500,000.  Amounts  appropriated 
to  an  Endowment  under  this  subsection  shall 
remain  available  until  expended.  For  each 
subsequent  fiscal  year  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection.' 

"(c)    repealing  subsection   (c). 
"(d)    redesignating   subsections  "(d)"   and 
'(ei'  as  subsections  '(c)'  and  '(d)'. 

•Sec.  7.  Section  3(a)  and  section  3(b)  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows ; 

"(a)  The  t-erm  •humanities"  includes, 
but  is  not  limited  to.  the  .study  of  the  follow- 
ing: language,  both  modern  and  classical: 
linguistics:  literature:  history;  jurisprudence; 
philosophv;  archeology;  the  history,  criti- 
cism, theorv.  and  practice  of  the  arts:  those 
aspects  of  the  social  sciences  which  have 
humanistic  content  and  employ  humanistic 
methods;  and  the  study  and  application  of 
the  humanities  to  the  human  environment. 
•"(b)  The  term  "the  arts"  includes,  but 
Is  not  limited  to.  music  (instrumental  and 
vocal),  dance,  drama,  folk  art.  creative  writ- 
ing, architecture  and  allied  fields,  painting, 
sculpture,  photography,  graphic  and  craft 
arts,  industrial  design,  costume  and  fashion 
design,  motion  pictures,  television,  radio. 
tape  and  pound  recording,  the  arts  related  to 
the  presentation,  performance,  execution,  and 
exhibition  of  such  major  art  forms,  and  the 


study  and  application  of  the  arts  to  the  hu- 
man environment.'  " 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Carl  D.  Perkins. 

Frank  Thompson.  Jr. 

Hugh  L.  Carey. 

Jaivies  Scheuer. 

John  Brademas. 

■William  H.  Ayres. 

Chas.  Goodell, 

John  M.  Ashbrook. 

Or.DEN  Reid, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Claiborne  Pell, 
Ralph  W  Yarborouch, 
Harrison   A.   Williaims,   Jr.. 
J  K  Javits. 
George  L.  Ml'Rphy. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  11308)  to  amend 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  ..nd 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statement  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report: 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill 
after  the  enacting  clau.se  and  inserted  a 
substitute  amendment.  The  committee  of 
conference  has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for 
both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. Except  for  technical,  clarifying,  and 
conforming  changes,  the  following  statement 
explains  the  differences  between  the  House 
bill  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference. 

The  Hou.se  bill  removed  the  aiithorlty  con- 
tained in  existing  law  for  the  National  En- 
dowment for  The  Arts  to  make  grants  to  indi- 
viduals. Tlie  Senate  amendment  retained  pro- 
visions of  existing  law  in  this  respect  and 
thus  continued  to  permit  grants  to  indi- 
viduals. The  conference  substitute  permits 
grants  to  be  made  to  individuals,  taut  limited 
to  those  "of  exceptional  talent  " 

The  House  bill  amended  sections  6(b)  and 
8(f)  of  existing  law  to  permit  the  Chairmen 
of  the  respective  Endowments  to  approve  or 
disapprove  grant  applications  without  a 
Council  recommendation  in  the  case  of  any 
application  involving  $10,000  or  less,  provided 
such  action  was  taken  pursuant  to  a  dele- 
gation of  authority  from  the  Council  to  the 
Chairman,  and  provided  that  each  such  ac- 
tion is  reported  to  the  Council.  The  Senate 
amendment  contained  .similar  authorltv.  but 
only  in  the  case  of  applications  involving 
$5,000  or  less,  and  provided  that  each  such 
action  is  reviewed  by  the  Council  The  con- 
ference substitute  retained  The  House  figure 
of  SIO.OOO.  and  retained  the  Senate  langtiage 
requiring  that  each  such  action  be  reviewed 
bv  the  Council 

The  House  bill  authorized  appropriations 
f-r  fiscal  year  1969  only.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment authorized  appropriat'ons  for  i'scal 
year  1969  and  fiscal  year  1970  The  conference 
substitute  authorizes  appropriations  for 
both  fiscal  vear  1969  and  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section  5ic) 
and  the  functions  transferred  by  section  6(a) 
of  $5,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1969.  As  indicated 
above,  it  authorized  no  appropriation  for^ 
these  purposes  for  fiscal  year  1970.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  authorized  the  appropriation 
to  the  National  Endowment  lor  the  Arts  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section  5(C)  and 
the  functions  transferred  bv  section  6(a)  of 
S6  million  for  fiscal  year  1969.  The  Senate 
amendment  also  authorized  $6.5  million  for 
these  purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  1970.  The 
conference  substitute  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation to  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
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Arts  for  the  purposes  of  sections  5(c)  and 
6(a>  of  $6  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1969  and 
86  5  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  Hou?e  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
section  7(ci  of  84  1  million  for  fiscal  year 
l'?69  As  indicated  above,  it  authorized  no 
appropriation  fr>r  these  purposes  for  fiscal 
year  1970  The  Senate  amendment  author- 
ized the  appropriation  to  the  National 
Endowment  frr  the  Humanities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  section  7(C)  of  $8  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1969  and  59  million  for 
fiscal  year  1970  The  Conference  substitute 
authorizes  the  appropriarion  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  7(C)  of  ?8  million  for  fiscal 
year  1969  and  $9  million  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
The  House  bill  did  not  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  fir  the  purpose  of 
supportiner  Sfate  arts  programs  under  section 
5(h)  for  fiscal  year  1970  The  Senate  amend- 
ment authorized  $2.5  million  for  this  pur- 
pose for  Pscal  year  1970  The  conference 
substitute  adopted  the  Senate  Provision  on 
thi.s  point.  In  this  connection,  the  conferees 
urj;e  the  Nation?]  Endowment  for  the  Art^s 
to  i?ive  sympathetic  consideration  to  support 
of  worthy  State  arts  protects  If  the  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 5(h)  prove  inadequate  to  support  such 
worthy  projects 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion to  each  Endowment  of  an  amotint  eqtial 
to  the  total  of  amounts  received  by  that 
Endowment  under  section  10(a)  (2)  of  the 
Act  The  Senate  imendment  provided  a  simi- 
lar authorization,  except  that  the  amount 
appropriated  to  each  Endowment  for  these 
purposes  could  not  exceed  S3. 250, 000  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  and  ?.3, 500.000  for  fiscal  year  1970 
The  conference  substltiite  authorized  the  ap- 
propriation to  each  Endowment  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  of  amounts  re- 
ceived by  that  Endowment  under  section 
10!ai(2)  of  the  Act.  except  that  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  amounts  so  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1969  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1970 
shall  not  be  more  than  $13,500,000 

The  Senate  amendment  added  to  the  defi- 
nition of  "humanities"  in  existing  law  the 
words  "the  study  and  application  of  the  hu- 
manities to  the  human  environment".  The 
Senate  amendment  also  added  to  the  defini- 
tion of  "the  arts"  in  existing  law  the  words 
"the  stT.idy  and  application  of  the  arts  to  the 
human  environment".  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  comparable  provisions.  The  House 
recedes. 

Carl  D  Perkins. 

Pr.^nk   Thompson.    Jr.. 

Hugh  L  Carey. 

J.tMES  Schetter. 

John  Brademas. 

William  H.  Ayres, 

Chasles  Goodell, 

John  M.  .^shbrook. 

OCDEN  ReID. 

XanagcTs  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jer.sey  rdur- 
Ing  the  reading'.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  .statement 
of  the  managers  be  con.sidered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  reco.gnized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  THOxMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge  House  ap- 
proval of  the  conference  report  on  H,R. 
11308.  a  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Na- 
tional Foimdation  on  the  Arts  and  the 


Humanities  for  2  fiscal  years.  Aside  from 
technical  and  some  rather  minor  differ- 
ences between  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  and  that  passed  by  the  other  body, 
the  main  substantive  difference  between 
the  two  versions  of  the  bill  was  the  re- 
spective authorizations. 

The  bill  pas.sed  by  the  HoiLse  author- 
ized the  apppropriation  of  funds  for  the 
Foundation  for  fi,scal  year  19fi9  only.  This 
authorization  totaled  SI  1.2  million,  plus 
funds  to  match  private  gifts  and  neces- 
sai-y  administrative  funds.  The  other 
body's  version  authoriz?d  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  fiscal  year  1969  and 
fiscal  year  1970.  For  fiscal  1969.  its  bill 
authorized  $22.5  million  plus  necessary 
administrative  funds. 

For  fiscal  year  1970,  it  authorized  $25 
million  plus  administrative  funds.  The 
conference  report  would  authorize  for 
fiscal  year  1969,  $16  million  plus  funds 
to  match  private  gifts  and  necessary  ad- 
ministrative funds;  for  fiscal  year  1970, 
the  conference  report  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  S18  million  plus  funds  to 
match  private  gifts  and  necessary  ad- 
ministrative funds.  Under  the  conference 
report,  the  aggregate  of  funds  appro- 
priated to  match  private  gifts  for  these 
next  2  fiscal  years  cannot  exceed  313.5 
million. 

In  my  opinion,  this  conference  report 
should  be  approved.  It  does  not  author- 
ize as  much  as  the  President's  budget 
request,  but  it  represents  a  compromise 
which  will  permit  the  continuation  of 
the  Foundation's  important  work.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  help 
given  in  connection  with  this  confer- 
ence by  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  chairman  of  our  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr,  Per- 
kins!; the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
TMr.  Brademas],  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres  1,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  AshbrookI,  and 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Ml*.  ReidI.  These  members  made 
constructive  suggestions,  and  it  was  a 
genuine  pleasure  to  serve  with  them  on 
the  conference.  I  think  the  success  of 
this  conference  is  reflected  in  the  fact 
that  all  conferees  signed  the  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  take  a  moment 
on  this  horribly  tragic  day  to  look  at 
where  we  are  as  a  people.  Do  we  under- 
stand what  goes  on  about  us,  and  why? 
This  is  what  this  legislation  is  all 
about — induces  perspective,  interpret- 
ing events — and  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  our  society.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
beautiful  things,  too. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  the  House  to 
approve  this  conference  report.  Its  ap- 
proval will  be  a  necessarj*  step  in  con- 
tinuing the  important  work  of  the 
Foundation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman vield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Let  me  see  if  my  figures  are  correct 
as  to  what  happened,  dollanvise,  in  the 
conference. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the  au- 
thorization for  the  arts  endowment  for 


1969  is  up  S900.000  over  the  bill  as  ap- 
proved by  the  House  by  a  vote  of  261 
to  130? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  is  correct.  It  is  S6  million, 

Mr,  GROSS,  Then,  because  of  the  2- 
year  authorization  under  the  conference 
report,  the  authorization  is  up  another 
$6.5  million  for  1970;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  do 
not  know  from  what  figure  the  gentle- 
man starts,  but  the  total  authorization  is 
S18  million  for  fiscal  year  1970.  It  breaks 
down  as  follows:  for  general  arts.  $6.5 
million:  for  the  humanities,  S9  million; 
for  State  arts  programs.  $2.5  million. 
That  is  a  total  of  S18  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  humanities  for 
1969  is  up  S3. 9  million,  or  almost  $4  mil- 
lion. And  the  humanities  for  1970  is  .S9 
million. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Au- 
thorized at  S9  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Up  S9  million  because 
of  the  2-year  program. 

For  State  arts,  for  1790,  it  is  not  up 
S2.5  million,  but  would  have  $2.5  mil- 
lion authorized  for  the  1970  program. 

Mr,  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  is  correct;  as  distinguished 
from  S2  million  for  1969,  it  is  $2.5  mil- 
lion for  1970. 

Mr.  GROSS,  So  what  is  the  total  fig- 
ure for  fiscal  year  1969?  That  is  up  how 
much?  About  $5  million?  S4.8  million? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Ap- 
proximately, yes. 

Mr.  GROSS,  i'es,  and  this  at  a  time 
we  are  confronted  with  a  financial  crisis 
and  called  upon  for  increased  taxes  of 
$10  billion  or  S12  billion? 

Mr,  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  striving  to  cut  S6 
billion  off  the  budget,  or  some  such  fig- 
ure? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey,  Yes, 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio   [Mr.  AshbrookI. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  thLs  conference  report.  I 
v,-as  a  mem.ber  of  the  confcence  com- 
mittee, and  I  would  attest  to  the  .state- 
ments which  were  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  new 
Advisory  Council  has  read  the  temper  of 
the  Congress  and  recognizes  that  at  least 
on  the  House  side  there  is  not  a  pre- 
disposition to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  this  particular  area. 

Many  of  the  complaints  that  have 
been  made  by  myself  and  others  regard- 
ing expenditures  in  the  past  undoubtedly 
will  receive  careful  consideration  from 
those  who  are  administering  these  funds. 

It  might  be  well,  I  think,  to  recount 
just  what  has  happened  regarding  the 
appropriations  for  the  Foundations. 
■When  this  bill  was  enacted  in  1965  there 
was  $10  million  for  both  the  arts  and 
humanities  allocated.  The  Committee  on 
Appropiiations  in  its  wisdom  appropri- 
ated only  $11,2  million  of  the  $20  million 
authorized.  The  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  House  voted  out  a  bill 
which  totaled  $55  million  for  the  first 
year  and  S80  million  for  the  second  year 
or  a  total  of  $135  million.  Most  of  us  felt 
that  this  was  far  and  away  too  much  for 
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a  new  agency  era  new  .Advisory'  Council. 
Therefore,  I  offered  an  amendment  on 
the  floor  to  reduce  the  authorization 
back  to  the  level  of  that  ii  mount  appro- 
priated by  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations;  namely,  $11.2  million. 

In  other  words,  there  was  a  cut  in- 
volved from  the  tirst  year  of  $55  million 
back  to  $11.2  million  I  think  we  all  rec- 
ognize that  this  is  a  very  substantial  cut. 
In  meeting  with  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  vour  Hou.se  conferees  yielded  to 
the  extent  of  S4.8  million.  The  sum  of 
Si  1.2  million  was  contained  in  the  motion 
that  pa.ssed  the  House  by  almo.st  a  2-to-l 
vote.  Also  included  is  an  open-ended  au- 
thorization for  matching  gifts  and  grants 
that  might  come  from  the  private  sector. 
The  Senate,   strangely   enough,   took   a 
little  more  conservative  jutlook  on  this 
than  did  the  House.  The  Senate  v.anted 
this  amount  pinned  down  so  that  instead 
of   being   an   open-ended   authorization, 
wp  ended  up  with  a  figure  of  S3  25  mil- 
lion lor  both  the  arts  and  humanities  for 
the  first  year  and  $3  5  million  for  the 
arts  and  humanities  for  the  second  year 
In  dollar  amounts,  therefore,  the  author- 
ization looks  like  it  was  mcreavsed  more 
substantially  over  the  House  version  than 
was  actually  the  case.  I  point  this  out  so 
that  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
will  recognize  that  the  S3  5  million  does 
not  actually  represent  an  increase  but 
represents  a  specifically  tied-down  figure 
where  we  on  our  side  in  our  wiscom  had 
voted  open-ended  authorizations  on  this 
particular  section  of  the  bill. 

I  happen  to  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  bill  we  ended  un  with  is  a  reasonable 
bill.  Pos.vibly  it  will  be  argued  that  we 
should  not  have  added  S4.8  million  at  a 
time  of  great  financial  stress  in  our 
country.  I  think  these  arguments  are 
sound.  Hov,-ever,  it  seems  to  me  as  a  per- 
son who  has  not  been  overly  friendly  to 
this  tvpe  of  bill  that  we  should  pass  it. 
In  1965  I  opposed  it.  In  1968,  following 
the  amending  of  it,  I  voted  for  the  bill 
out  of  a  conviction  that  the  money  is 
needed  for  encouragement  in  this  vital 
area.  If  nothing  else,  this  bill  should  be 
passed  for  equity's  sake. 

I  have  many  colleges  in  my  district. 
I  am  near  the  giant  complex  of  Ohio 
State  University.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
in  this  Congress  recognize  the  heavy 
hand  of  Government,  usually  full  of 
dollars,  goes  into  our  universities  in  those 
areas  where  we  have  research,  develop- 
ment, and  defense-oriented  areas  of  the 
educational  community.  Almost  any  pro- 
fessor or  any  doctor  or  anyone  in  the 
academic  community  that  can  I'elate 
their  work  to  the  Defen.se  Establishment, 
to  the  Mihtary  Establishment,  has  many 
Federal  financial  pipelines  at  their  dis- 
posal. I  would  be  the  last  to  recommend 
that  simply  because  one  .group  is  getting 
money  that  some  other  group  get  money, 
also.  I  think  that  is  not  the  point  here. 
But,  it  is  my  opinion  that  out  of  fair- 
ness and  with  encouragement  to  this 
sector,  it  makes  sense  to  at  least  make 
a  reasonable  effort  to  assist  those  in  the 
arts  and  humanities  communities  who 
are  not  in  the  defense  or  military  com- 
plex. It  is  my  opinion  that  we  do  that  in 
this  bill  and  I  recommend  that  we  accept 
the  conference  report. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 


Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
con.sume  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Brademas!, 

Mr.  BR-ADEM.«iS.  Mr.  Six>aker.  I  also 
ri.se  to  urge  ai>proval  of  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  11308. 

As  stated  by  the  distingui.shed  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Thompson  1,  who 
has  championed  so  eloquently  and  effec- 
tively this  legislation  since  its  inception, 
the  conference  reiwrt  authorizes  appro- 
priations with  which  to  continue  the 
es.sential  work  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 
All  of  those  concerned  with  support  of 
the  arts  and  humanities  should  be 
pleased  with  the  authorized  figures. 

The  amount  of  authorization  proposed 
in  the  conference  report  will,  as  the 
gentleman  iiom  Ohio  IMr.  AshbrookI 
pointed  out.  permit  a  modest  expansion 
of  the  Foundation's  programs,  and  it  is 
also  realistic  in  terms  of  the  total  Federal 
budget. 

In  addition  to  the  agreement  reached 
on  the  authorization  by  the  conferees. 
three  other  disagreements  Ijetweon  the 
re.spective  versions  of  the  bill  were  suc- 
cessfully resolved 

The  other  body  receded  from  its  po- 
sition and  accepted  with  an  explanatory 
phra.se  the  Hou.'^e- pas.sed  language  lim- 
itine  the  authority  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  to  award  grants  to 
individuals. 

Tile  Hou.se  and  the  other  body  both 
receded  and  agreed  to  a  comiiromi.se  re- 
specting the  authority  of  the  Chairman 
of  each  endowment  to  make  grants  with- 
out a  Council  recommendation. 

The  House  accepted  the  changes  in 
the  definition  of  the  "arts"  and  the 
"humanities"  which  were  in  the  bill  of 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  sisrnificant  that 
this  conference  report  was  signed  by 
every  conferee.  In  my  judgment  it  is  a 
fair  and  constructive  compromise  and  I 
believe  the  House  should  approve  the 
conference  report  and  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  remi.ss  if  I  did 
not  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late the  members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee on  the  House  side,  and  in  particu- 
lar the  two  gentlemen  from  Ohio  TMr. 
Ayres  and  Mr,  AshbrookI  upon  their 
very  constructive  contributions  to  pro- 
ducing a  good  and  comprehen.sive  bill. 
In  mv  opinion  what  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  iMr.  AshbrookI  has  ju.st  .said,  with 
respect  to  the  great  disparity  between 
the  amo'.mts  of  Federal  moneys  that  are 
coming  into  colleges  and  universities  in 
his  district  in  the  field  of  defense  and 
the  amounts  for  the  arts  and  human- 
ities 's  an  eloquent  summary  of  at  lea-st 
one  of  the  major  reasons  why  this  lecis- 
lation  needs  to  have  our  continued  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  IMr,  ScherleI. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
afraid  that  I  cannot  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  requesting  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  which  is  pending 
before  us  here  this  afternoon. 


Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  month  of 
Februarv  of  this  year  during  the  debate 
on  the  bill  H.R.  11308,  the  House 
amended  the  arts  and  humanities  au- 
thorization in  tliree  important  aspects- 
First,  the  authorization  was  limited  lo 

1  year  rather  than  2,  giving  the  Con- 
gress an  additional  opportunity  to  eval- 
uate the  progress  and  needs  of  this  rela- 
tively new  program. 

Second,  ihe  House  reduced  the  au- 
thorization of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  from  $55  million  to 
$11.7  million,  thereby  reflecting  the  Na- 
tion's very  clearly  economic  situation 

Third,  the  House  eliminated  tlie  au- 
thority under  the  original  section  which 
Iiermitted  the  Foundation  to  make 
grants  to  individuals.  This  amendment 
was  added  because  exioerience  made 
clear  that  th'='  prwess  was  subject  to 
much  potential  abuse. 

Mr.  Sjjeaker,  the  conference  report 
which  is  nov.'  pending  before  us  provides 
for  the  sum  of  S34  million  over  the  next 

2  years  as  compared  to  the  Hou.se  au- 
thorization of  SI  1.2  million  for  1  year, 
while  over  the  past  2' a  years,  .since  it 
was  founded,  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Foundation  has  spent  $23  million. 

Ten  million  dollars  of  that  is  being 
spent  by  the  Foundation  in  this  current 
fi.scal  year.  Tlie  conference  report  would 
call  for  an  average  of  70-percent  increase 
during  each  of  the  next  2  years.  The 
House  version  of  this  bill,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  a  2-to-l  margin  la.st  Februarv, 
would  authorize  a  little  over  a  10-perce;u 
increa.se  in  the  next  fi.scal  year  over  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

There  ha-s  been  a  steady  deterioration 
in  the  economic  condition  of  this  counti  y 
since  the  Hou.se  version  of  this  bill  was 
passed.  We  find  ourselves  confronted 
with  urgent  supplemental  appropriation 
bills,  cancellation  of  the  planned  excise 
tax  reduction,  request  for  a  10-percent 
surcharge,  specdups  in  corporate  tax  col- 
lections, and  many  other  clear  indica- 
tions that  this  Government  has  been 
spending  way  beyond  our  means.  It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  how  this 
House  can  accept  a  conference  report 
which  would  authorize  expenditures  of 
70  percent  more  per  year  for  the  next 
2  years  over  what  that  agency  is  now 
IDresently  spending. 

This  is  particularly  difficult  to  under- 
.stand  in  light  of  this  body's  recent  deci- 
sion in  rejecting  a  proposal  to  cut  the 
overall  budget  by  S4  billion,  leaving  the 
.strong  indication  'hat  this  Congress  will 
settle  for  nothing  less  than  a  S6  billion 
c'.'t  in  expenditures. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  making 
budget  cuts  This  is  a  good  place  to  start. 
Rejection  of  the  conference  report  would 
be  a  big  step  toward  achieving  this  goal. 
The  issue  before  this  House  is  not  the 
value  of  the  arts  and  humanities  pro- 
gram. "We  all  favor  these  programs.  "We 
are  not  asking  that  they  be  eliminated, 
they  will  be  continued. 

If  we  are  to  achiev°  meaningful  cuts 
in  Government  spending,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  cut  Government  programs  that 
various  Members  of  Congress  n-.ight  dis- 
like; however,  if  we  are  to  exercise  a 
sound  fiscal  policy  we  must  take  the  in- 
itiative and  courage  that  our  responsi- 
bility demands. 
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As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  I  will  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  instructions,  and 
ask  that  the  House  maintain  its  original 
position. 

This  bill  passed  with  an  SI  1.2  million 
authorization  last  Februai-y  by  a  vote  of 
261  to  131.  This  was  quite  significant  and 
quite  indicative  of  the  House  and  the 
way  it  feels  because  of  our  present  eco- 
nomic situation. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleague  from  Iowa  for 
his  statement,  and  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  when  this  author- 
ization bill  was  originally  before  the 
House  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon], 
said  this — and  I  would  like  to  quote,  in 
part,  from  his  speech: 

I  do  not  believe  the  Members  of  this  House 
are  willing  .to  continue  the  program  (Arts 
and  HumanJUes)  unless  it  Is  drastically  re- 
duced from  the  level  proposed  In  the  pend- 
ing bill.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  better 
part  of  wisdom  Is  to  bring  this  bill  down, 
with  Democrats  and  Republicans  working 
together  here,  down  to  not  more  than  the 
current  year  level. 

My  friend  from  Iowa  says  that  this 
bill  in  conference  was  incresised  some  70 
percent;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Seventy  percent:  that 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suggest  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  take  serious  note  of 
what  has  transpired  in  the  conference 
by  way  of  this  unbelievable  increase, 
coming  as  it  does  when  the  Nation  faces 
a  financial  crisis. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert ' .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  additional  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  ScherleI. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  would  want  the  House 
to  be  completely  clear  on  this  matter. 

In  counting  the  increase  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  is  counting  the  amount 
that  was  put  in  in  conference  for  match- 
ing grants,  even  though  when  it  went 
from  the  House  to  the  conference  we  had 
that  open  ended:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  To  give  the  Members 
an  example  of  what  these  matching 
grants  amount  to.  in  the  first  fiscal  year 
1966,  the  matching  funds  only  amounted 
to  $34,308  28. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  will  admit,  though 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  do  not  believe  the 
matching  funds  really  amount  to  much. 
The  amount  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  gentleman  is 
counting  the  S6.5  million  in  matching 
fimds,  is  he  not.  whether  it  is  ever  used 
or  not,  the  gentleman  is  counting  it? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  The  recommendation 
from  the  conference  committee  is  70 
percent  over  the  total  authorization  rec- 


ommended by  the  House.  The  House, 
when  it  passed  this  authorization  last 
February,  only  authorized  a  iO-percent 
increase  over  that  which  was  being  spent 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  to  $11.2  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  You  are  right,  but 
do  not  forget  to  add.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  the  SIO  million  plus  open 
ended  authorizations  which  is  now  re- 
flected and  cut  down  to  $6 '2  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  my  learned 
colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  wants  the  record  clear  concerning 
this  bill,  I  think  it  ought  to  show  that 
when  the  original  bill  was  before  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons]  olTered  an  amendment  to  cut 
the  authorization  by  35  percent.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  AshbrookI 
said  that  was  not  enough  and  offered  an 
amendment  cutting  it  still  further.  His 
amendment  was  adopted.  The  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  was  a  member  of  the 
conference  committee  that  increased  the 
cost  of  the  bill  and  I  am  surprised  to 
hear  the  gentleman  take  any  exception 
to  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  the  bill  has  been  ver>'  sub- 
stantially increased. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  j'ield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thought  I  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  we  had  increased 
the  amount  in  conference. 

I  am  just  questioning  the  gentleman's 
statement  in  saying  how  much  it  was  in- 
creased, because  he  is  counting  the  ex- 
act dollars  to  be  matched  against  open 
ended  authorizations  when  the  bill  left 
this  fioor  and  you  cannot  really  count 
that  as  an  increase. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  The  increase  is  70  per- 
cent over  the  10  percent  that  the  House 
recommended. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  of  the 
arts  and  humanities  bill,  H.R.  11308. 
I  am  proud  to  have  supported  this  legis- 
lation from  its  very  inception  and  I  am 
proud  of  the  support  that  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  Party  continue 
to  give  it  now-. 

Despite  the  bipartisan  nature  of  this 
support,  after  the  House  original  action 
this  year,  carping  and  partisan  criticism 
of  the  action  was  heard  from  some 
within  the  agency  attempting  to  blame 
the  reduction  in  the  vast  increases  pro- 
posed by  the  House  committee  to  a 
manageable  and  passable  figure.  Let  us 
hope  with  the  passage  of  this  bill  today, 
and  hopefully  with  its  funding  later  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  we  will 
hear  no  more  of  this  type  of  comment 
which  could  jeopardize  a  most  valuable 
prouram. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  jxiint  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ^Mr.  Al- 


bert).   The    gentleman    will    state    the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  make  a  point  of  order  against 
the  motion  to  recommit  on  the  ground 
that  the  other  body  has  already  acted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  point 
of  order  is  sustained. 

Tlie  question  is  on  the  conference  re- 
!X)rt. 

Tlie  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  clo.se  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  194.  nays  166,  not  voting  73 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  164] 


.\dalr 

.\dams 

.'Vddabbo 

.\lbert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashbrook 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Battln 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Burke.  Mass 
Burton,  Utah 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Cahlll 

Carey 

Celler 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Cleveland 

Conable 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Dent 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  La. 

Ellberg 

Esch 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Flno 

Foley 

Ford. 

WllUam  D. 


YEAS— 194 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Oialmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Gray 
Griffiths 
Gude 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hathaway 
Havs 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Maas. 
Helstoskl 
Horton 
Howard 
Hungate 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Klucz^-nskl 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

Long.  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDonald. 
Mich. 

McFall 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Madden 

Mailliard 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Mathias,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mlze 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris.  N.  Mex 

Morse.  Mass. 

Mosher 


Moss 

Murphy.  N.Y 

Mvers 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ot  linger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Podell 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Quie 

Railsback 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Schneebeli 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stephens 

Taft 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tiernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

LHlman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Walker 

Wampler 

Whalen 

WldnaU 

Wvman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablocki 


J  line 
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Abbitt 
Abernethy 

Anderson,  III. 

Ashley 

.\shmore 

Baring 

Bennett 

Betts 

BevllI 

Blackburn 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhiU.  N.C. 

Brovhili.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burleson 

Bush 

Bvrnes.  Wis. 

(■i\bell 

Ci.'iey 

Cfderberg 

ch.tmberlaln 

I  '^.tncy 

L'jll'.er 

Colmer 

I'owger 

i/ramer 

Ciinnlngham 

Curtis 

D.-wis.  Ga. 

Diivis.  Wis. 

DfUiney 

Df  r:nev 

Ijcrwlnski 

iVvine 

Dole 

Downing 

Duncan 

Kdwards.  Ala 

F.I  >!.  born 

Eshleman 

Everett 

Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald 

Fountain 

Oaliflanakls 

Gathlngs 

doodling 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

ti.irney 


NAYS— 166 

Haley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Ho&mer 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo 

Jones,  N.C. 

Ka?en 

Keith 

Kins;,  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Kornegay 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Lor.g,  La. 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McEwen 

Macdonald. 

Mass 
Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mav 

Meskill 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills 

Minshall 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morton 

Natcher 

Nichols 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Pike 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price.  Tex. 

NOT  VOTING- 


R 


.\ndrewE.  Ala. 

.trends 

Bates 

Belcher 

Bell 

Berry 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brown.  Calif. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Carter 

Clawson,  Del 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Culver 

Dawson 

Dickinson 

Dowdy 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fisher 

Flood 

Fuqua 

Gardner 

Gettys 


Oreg 
,  Pa. 


Gilbert 

Green, 

Green, 

Gnffln 

Hagan 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Ichord 

Karsten 

Landrum 

Lesgett 

McDade 

McMillan 

Mavne 

Miller,  Calif. 

Murphy.  111. 

Nelsen 

OHara.  Ill 


QuiUen 

Randall 

Rarick 

Reid.  Ill 

Reinecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Rollers.  Ha. 

Roth 

Roudebvish 

Rumsfeld 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scott 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson-,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Waggonner 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Willis 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Zion 

Zwach 


Olsen 

ONeal.  Ga. 
Passman 
Pirnie 
Price,  ni. 
Purcell 
Rees 

Reid,  N.Y. 
Resnlck 
Rivers 

Rooney,  N.Y. 
Royba) 
St  Germain 
Scheuer 
Selden 
Stratton 
Teague.  Tex. 
Utt 

Vander  Jagt 
Vigorlto 
Waldle 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


Mr.   Edwards   of   California   for.   with   Mr. 
Hagan  against 

Mr     Rooney    of    New    York    for.    with    Mr 
Belcher  against. 

Mr.  St  Qermain  lor,  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson 
against. 

Mr  Leggett  for,  with  Mr.  Dowdy  against. 

Mr     Brown    of    California    for,    with    Mr. 
O'Neal  of  Georgia  against. 

Mr.  Flood  for,  with  Mr.  Passman  against. 

Mr    HoUfield  for,  with  Mr.  Fisher  against. 

Mr  Rees  for,  with  Mr  Gardner  against. 

Mr.     Cohelan     for,     with     Mr.     Dickinson 
against. 

Mr.    Burton    of    California    for.    with    Mr. 
Carter  against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Grif- 
fin against. 

Mr  Waldle  for.  with  Mr.  Purcell  against. 

Mr    Price  of   Illinois  for.  with   Mr.  Fiiqua 
against. 

Mr.  Gilbert  lor,  with  Mr.  Ichord  against. 

Mr.  Olsen  for.  with  Mr.  Landrum  against. 

Mr.  Dawson  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr  Scheuer  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Until  further  notice : 
Mr  McMillan  v.'lih  Mr,  Arends. 
Mr  Rivers  with  Mr.  Bates. 
Mr  Hardy  with  Mr  Halleck. 
Mr.  Selden  with  Mr  Bow. 
Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Conte. 
Mr.    Green    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mrs. 
Bolton. 

Mr  Holland  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Vigorlto  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr  Bell 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Pirnie. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr  Resnlck  with  Mr  Mayne. 

Messrs.  DUNCAN.  BRAY.  COLLIER, 
and  ASHLEY  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  conference  report  just 
agreed  to.  amending  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
10. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
Fairs; 

On  this  vote: 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  for.  -.vith  Mr.  Hall 
against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  for.  with  Mr.  Berry 
aeainst 
Mr  Hawkins  for.  with  Mr  Harrison  against. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Alabama  against. 

Mr.  Rovbal  for.  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Culver  for.  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson 
against. 


ADDITIONAL  CIRCUIT  JUDGESHIPS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  Hou.se  Resolution  1179  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H.  Res.    1179 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stat*  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  IS.  2349)  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  additional 
circuit  judges.  After  general  debate,  which 
shr\U  be  ..-onfined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue' not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 


amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  a.s  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mis.souri  I  Mr.  Bollinc]  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  uentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  SmithI  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Those  Members  who  listened  to  the 
reading  of  the  resolution  know  that  it  is 
an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate,  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  S.  2349.  I  know  of  no  objection  to  the 
resolution,  and  in  fact  I  have  heard  of 
none  to  the  bill  it  makes  in  order. 

Therefore  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1179 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  the  consideration  of 
S.  2349  for  additional  circuit  judgeships. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  provide  for  the  creation  of  additional 
circuit  judgeships  in  circuit  courts  where 
the  heavy  case  load  requires  more 
manpower. 

The  bill  generally  adopts  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Judicial  Conference 
which  met  in  September  1967.  These 
recommendations  followed  a  thorough 
study  of  the  ca,seload  of  all  the  circuit 
courts  of  the  United  States.  The  recom- 
mendations al.so  included  one  that  the 
four  temporary  judgeships  already  ap- 
proved for  the  fifth  circuit  should  be 
permanent.  The  bill  does  this. 

The  committee  conducted  its  own 
study  of  the  situation  and  agreed  with 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  Judicial  Conference.  In  addition,  it 
has  included  in  the  bill  one  additional 
judgeship  for  the  sixth  circuit.  Its  find- 
incs  for  each  affected  circuit  are  detailed 
in  the  report. 

Those  circuits  that  will  be  provided 
with  additional  judgeships  are:  the  third 
circuit,  one:  the  fifth  circuit,  two;  the 
ninth  circuit,  four:  the  10th  circuit,  one. 
The  Department  of  Justice  supports 
the  bill  as  does  the  Bureau  of  the  Budeet. 
There  is  no  co.st  estimate  per  judeeship 
created  contained  in  the  report.  There 
are  no  minority  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  rule,  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'S.  2349)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  additional 
circuit  judges. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OP   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  tlie  bill.  S.  2349.  with  Mr. 
Udall  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers  1 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  TMr.  McCul- 
LocH  1  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  .such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  S.  2349 
is  to  establish  additional  circuit  court 
judgeships  throughout  the  United  States 
where  the  need  for  such  additional  ap- 
pellate judicial  manpower  has  been 
found  to  be  most  urgent. 

I  might  point  out  that  this  bill  creates 
one  additicmal  circuit  judge  in  the  third, 
sixth,  and-tenth  cn-cuits.  It  creates  two 
additional  circuit  judges  in  the  fifth  cir- 
cuit and  four  additional  circuit  judge- 
ships for  the  ninth  circuit. 

In  addition,  it  makes  permanent  four 
existing  temporary  judgeships  in  the 
fifth  circuit. 

This  bill  embodies  recommendations 
made  by  the  Judicial  Conference  oi  the 
United  States  at  its  March  and  Septem- 
ber 1967  meetings.  These  recommenda- 
tions are  the  result  of  a  compiehensive 
study  of  the  workload  of  the  courts  of 
appeals  conducted  by  the  Committees  on 
Judicial  Statistics  and  Court  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Judicial  Conference. 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  measure  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinei-y. 

The  bill.  S.  2349.  was  approved  by  the 
other  body  on  November  17  of  last  year 
without  objection.  In  addition  to  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
the  bill  has  the  support  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  last  5  years  there 
has  been  a  marked  and  significant  in- 
crease of  almost  70  percent  in  the 
amount  of  appeals  filed  in  the  U.S.  courts 
of  appeals.  The  trend  continues  into  the 
pre.sent  fiscal  year.  For  example,  the 
total  number  of  cases  docked  in  the  first 
half  of  fiscal  1968  constitutec"  an  18.3 
percent  increase  compared  with  the 
number  of  appeals  docketed  during  the 
same  period  in  fiscal  1967.  Although  the 
total  number  of  appeals  filed  has  pro- 
gressively risen,  the  number  of  termina- 
tions per  judgeship  also  has  risen.  The 
statistics  show  that  in  1960  there  were 
55  dispositions  per  judgeship  compared 
to  76  dispositions  per  judgeship  in  1966. 
While  the  output  per  judgeship  ha.< 
steadily  climbed,  there  has  been  no  time 
since  I960  when  the  number  of  termma- 
tions  has  kept  pace  with  the  number  of 
filings.  It  is  now  estimated  that  the  fu- 
ture business  of  the  courts  of  appeals 
will  reflect  a  continuing  increase  in  the 
number  of  appeals  filed. 

S.  2349.  as  amended,  is  necessary  to 
avert — and  in  the  case  of  the  fifth  circuit 
to  alleviate — a  crisis  situation.  In  evalu- 


ating the  need  for  additional  circuit 
judgeships  at  the  present  time  the  com- 
mittee considered  the  following  factors, 
among  others: 

First,  caseload  per  judgeship: 

Second,  the  backlog  or  number  of  cases 
pending  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year: 

Third,  the  trend  of  any  case  filings  for 
the  future; 

Fourth,  the  percentage  of  work  attrib- 
uted to  visiting  judges:  and 

Fifth,  the  median  time  for  disposition 
of  a  case  measured  from  the  time  of  fil- 
intj  to  final  disposition. 

The  committee  report — House  Report 
No.  1356 — examined  each  of  these  fac- 
tors in  each  of  the  courts  of  appeals  af- 
fected by  the  bill.  On  the  basis  of  the 
criteria  used  to  evaluate  additional 
judgeship  need,  the  committee  was  con- 
vinced that  there  is  an  ui'gent  need  for 
additional  manpower  in  the  sixth  circuit. 
Accordingly,  the  committee  has  amend- 
ed S.  2349  to  authorize  the  creation  of 
one  additional  judgeship  in  the  sixth 
circuit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  number  of  new 
judgeships  established  and  the  territorial 
composition  of  the  various  circuits  af- 
fected by  S.  2349  are  as  follows: 

Third  circuit:  Delaware.  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
The  bill,  as  amended,  adds  one  perma- 
nent judgeship,  making  the  number  of 
judges  for  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Third  Circuit,  nine. 

Fifth  circuit:  Alabama.  Canal  Zone, 
Florida.  Georgia.  Louisiana.  Mississippi, 
and  Texas.  The  bill,  as  amended,  makes 
permanent  four  temporary  judgeships 
created  by  Public  Law  89-372  and  adds 
two  additional  permanent  judgeships, 
making  the  number  of  judges  for  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit, 
15. 

Sixth  circuit:  Kentucky,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  and  Tennessee.  The  bill,  as 
amended,  adds  one  permanent  judge- 
ship, making  the  number  of  judges  for 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Cir- 
cuit, nine. 

Ninth  circuit:  Alaska,  Arizona.  Cali- 
fornia, Idaho,  Montana.  Nevada,  Oregon, 
Washington.  Guam,  and  Hawaii.  The 
bill,  as  amended,  adds  four  permanent 
judgeships,  making  the  number  of  judges 
for  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit.  13. 

Tenth  circuit:  Colorado,  Kansas.  New 
Mexico.  Oklahoma.  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 
The  bill,  as  amended,  adds  one  perma- 
nent judgeship,  making  the  number  of 
judges  for  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
10th  Circuit,  seven. 

No  serious  student  of  effective  judicial 
management  will  contend  that  progres- 
sive enlargement  of  our  courts  of  appeals 
is  a  final  answer.  Other  ways  of  spread- 
ing the  caseload  burden  and  increasing 
the  number  of  dispositions  per  judgeship 
without  impairing  the  quality  of  appel- 
late deliberation  and  decision  must  be 
found.  A  variety  of  innovative  techniques 
should  be  considered.  For  example,  adop- 
tion of  rules  to  reduce  the  number  of 
hearings  on  motions;  new  methods  of 
reviewing  applications  for  post-convic- 
tion relief:  and  establishment  of  systems 
for  prescreening  appeals  in  advance  of 
argument.  I  am  confident  that  the  vari- 
ous judicial  coimcils  and  the  Judicial 


Conference  of  the  United  States  are  pres- 
ently devoting  themselves  to  the  study  of 
these  as  well  as  many  other  proposals 
to  better  manage  the  increasing  volume 
of  appellate  litigation. 

S.  2349,  as  amended  by  the  committee, 
is  designed  to  meet  critical,  immediate 
judicial  manpower  needs  in  five  courts 
of  appeals.  Overcrowded  dockets,  heavy 
reliance  on  visiting  judges  to  handle 
current  filings,  serious  delays  in  disposi- 
tion of  pending  cases  as  well  as  burgeon- 
ing caseloads  make  the  needs  of  these 
circuits  critical  today.  The  additional 
judicial  manpower  provided  by  S.  2349 
is  essential  to  preserve  our  system  of 
justice  in  the  Federal  courts. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  S.  2349. 
as  amended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  am 
plea.sed  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  How  many  new  circuit 
judgeships  would  this  measure  create?  As 
I  understand,  it  is  limited  to  circuit 
judges. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct.  Three  additional  judges 
would  be  assigned  to  the  third,  sixth, 
and  tenth  circuits,  then  two  more  in  the 
fifth  circuit,  which  makes  five,  and  four 
additional  judgeships  for  the  ninth  cir- 
cuit, making  nine  altogether. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  I  am  trying  to  get 
clear  is  how  many  new  judgeships,  and 
how  many  temporary  judgeships  docs 
the  legislation  make  permanent? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  This  legis- 
lation will  create  nine  new  judgeships 
and  will  make  four  existing  temporary 
judgeships  permanent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  a  total  of  13  new  and 
permanent  circuit  judgeships? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Four  are 
now  temporary,  and  we  are  not  creating 
them.  We  are  actually  creating  nine  new 
judgeships.  The  four  that  you  mentioned 
that  we  are  making  permanent  are  now 
in  service.  They  exist,  and  we  are  creating 
only  nine. 

Mr.  GROSS  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes.  The 
actual  cost  as  estimated  would  be  ap- 
proximately S77.000  the  first  year  per 
judge,  and  then  afterward  an  annual 
recurrins  cost  of  S63.500. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Multiplied  by  13? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  By  nine. 

Mr.  GROSS.  By  nine? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS  Why  the  heavy  beefing  up 
in  the  fifth  circuit? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  situa- 
tion is  critical  there  because  of  the  size 
of  the  fifth  circuit.  If  I  may  point  out 
to  the  gentleman,  the  fifth  circuit  com- 
prises the  States  of  Alabama.  Florida, 
Georgia.  Louisiana.  Mississippi,  Texas, 
and  the  Canal  Zone.  That  means  that 
you  start  at  El  Paso.  Tex.,  and  go  quite 
a  ways  east  to  cover  that  territory.  I 
need  not  remind  the  gentleman  that 
there  is  a  large  amotint  of  litigation  and 
appeals  in  that  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  what  reason? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  For  the 
reason  that  people  are  filing  lawsuits,  and 
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appealing  lower  court  decisions.  I  do  not 
know  why  individuals  will  file  lawsuits 
or  why  they  do  not.  The  fact  remains 
tliat  they  file  them,  and  this  circuit  has 
been  overworked  and  overloaded. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  must  be  some  rea- 
.son  for  the  unusual  number  of  cases  in 
that  circuit. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  As  I  tried 
to  point  out,  there  is  a  heavy  number  of 
appeals  in  that  particular  circuit. 

If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  direct  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  page  4  of  the 
report. 

2.    FIPTH   CIHCVIT 

This  circuit  received  twc)  additional  Judges 
in  1961,  and  four  temporary  positions  were 
created  in  1966,  making  a  total  of  13  judge- 
ships. The  tot.il  caseload  per  judgeship  Is  80 
as  compared  with  the  national  ^iverage  of  74. 
and  the  refined  i  a.seload  per  judgeship  is  69 
as  rompared  with  the  national  average  of  62. 

Why  they  have  more  lawsuits  down  in 
that  area,  you  are  in  as  good  a  position 
as  I  to  know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  a  'refined  case- 
load"? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Tliat  elimi- 
nates so-called  prisoner  applications,  pe- 
titions for  writs  of  habeas  corpiis,  and 
things  of  that  .sort.  If  you  wish,  you  can 
turn  to  page  3  of  the  report  and  you 
will  observe  the  following  statement: 

1.  Caseload  per  Judgeship:  This  can  be 
measured  in  two  ways.  The  raw  figure  is  the 
total  of  cases  per  Judgeship  that  are  docketed 
m  the  court  In  many  circuits,  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  docket  will  he  comprised  of 
prisoner  applications  for  postconviction  re- 
lief. The  method  of  screening  and  disposing 
of  these  applications  varies  widely  among  the 
circuits,  and  therefore  tends  to  distort  the 
comparative  value  of  measuring  the  total 
ca.seIoad  per  judgeship.  A  more  accurate  com- 
parison is  obtained  by  calculating  the  case- 
load per  judgeship  without  including 
prisoner  applications  for  postconviction 
relief. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  I  be  correct  in 
assuming  that  a  "refined  caseload"  is 
the  difference  between  a  "raw  caseload" 
and  "a  more  accurate  comparison?" 
Would  that  be  a  refined  caseload? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Whether 
refined  or  whether  raw,  there  are  many 
cases. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman  be 
good  enough  to  tell  me  why  an  addi- 
tional circuit  .ludge  in  the  10th  judicial 
circuit? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  hap- 
pens to  be  in  my  district,  the  10th 
circuit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  includes 
also  New  Mexico  and  Utah  and  Colo- 
rado. Wyoming  and  Kansas  and  Okla- 
iionia.  We  have  a  big  backlog  and  a  big 
caseload  in  that  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  one  of  the  rea- 
sons be  that  there  has  been  serious  feud- 
ing between  three  Federal  district  judges 
in  that  circuit,  and  the  caseloads  piled 
up  because  of  the  feuding  between  these 
judges?  The  gentleman  knows  I  have 
been  interested  in  this  for  a  long,  long 
time. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  have  been 
interested  in  it  too.  But  the  fact  that 
there  may  be  a  disagreement  between 
the  circuit  judges  and  the  district  judges 
I  do  not  believe  has  any  relationship  to 


the  question  of  the  need  for  an  extra 
judge  for  that  circuit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  as  is 
the  gentleman,  and  the  gentleman  has 
had  experience  with  the  courts  which 
I  have  not  liad,  but  when  cases  were 
taken  away  from  one  of  these  judges,  and 
the  Judicial  Council  attempted  to  set 
itself  up  as  an  arbiter  in  this  feud,  cases 
have  piled  up. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  .say 
to  the  gentleman,  I  think  the  judges  did 
not  have  any  right  to  take  the  cases 
away  from  the  district  judge,  and  I  so 
expressed  my.self  at  that  time.  As  I  see 
it.  this  bill  does  not  have  to  do  with  that 
situation.  It  is  concerned  with  the  need 
for  an  extra  judge  for  the  10th  circuit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  best  answer  I  can 
get  as  to  why  there  is  need  for  an  addi- 
tional circuit  judge  in  the  10th  circuit 
is  becau.se  it  happens  to  be  the  circuit 
in  which  the  gentleman  resides? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is  not 
correct.  It  is  because  our  caseload  is 
higher  in  comparison  with  the  other 
caseloads.  If  the  gentleman  wants  to  read 
from  the  report,  on  page  6.  he  will  find 
this: 

The  committee  believes  that  an  additional 
Judge  is  needed  In  the  10th  Circuit  at  this 
time  to  permit  the  circuit  to  hold  Its  own 
in  the  face  of  rising  caseloads.  In  fiscal  1967 
there  were  100  appeals  per  Judgeship  com- 
menced In  this  circuit  as  compared  with  the 
national  average  of  90. 

So  the  fact  that  I  may  be  a  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it.  The  facts  speak 
for  themselves. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  accept  the  gentleman's 
answer. 

However,  going  back  to  the  10th  cir- 
cuit and  the  feuding  between  the  three 
district  judges,  can  it  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected the  Judiciarv'  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  at  some 
reasonably  early  date  take  some  defini- 
tive action  with  respect  to  that  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  an 
adequate  answer  on  that. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has  taken  suitable 
action.  I  have  here  now  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  report  on  the  very  mat- 
ter to  which  the  gentleman  has  referred. 
Every  member  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee yesterday  morning  received  a  copy  of 
this  report,  covering  in  minute  detail 
all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the 
matter  the  gentleman  raised  some  time 
ago. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  say 
a  report  will  be  available? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  report  is  still  con- 
fidential, but  it  may  be  made  public  in  a 
\-ery  short  while. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  will  be  printed  and 
made  available  to  the  Members? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Veiy  shortly,  I  hope, 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  will  be  made  available 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  at  a  reason- 
ably early  date? 

Mr.  CELLER.  After  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee as  a  whole  goes  over  this  report 
and  evaluates  it,  every  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  will  make  his  find- 


ings and  recommendations,  and  the  gen- 
tleman, I  am  quite  sure,  will  be  very  com- 
forted with  what  he  will  see. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  response  that  the  report  will  be 
made  available. 

I  have  one  further  question  with  le- 
spect  to  these  additional  judges.  The 
cost  figure  which  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  gave  me  does  not  include  in 
any  way  the  costs  of  providing  office  and 
courtroom  space  foi-  these  judges  or 
does  it? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Coloiado.  May  I  point 
out  to  the  gentleman,  in  most  instances 
in  most  circuits  there  is  headquarters 
space  Particularly  in  my  own  area  the 
headquarters  happens  to  be  at  Denver, 
and  there  is  adequate  space,  so  far  as  the 
10th  circuit  is  concerned.  All  they  need 
to  have  is  an  office,  becau.se  they  already 
have  facilities.  I  am  .sure  that  is  true 
throughout  the  other  circuits,  because 
they  have  their  headquarters  established. 
Mr.  GROSS.  So  there  will  be  no  call 
upon  the  Congress  which  the  gentleman 
can  foresee  now  for  additional  capital 
costs  to  take  care  of  the  operation  of  the 
courts  wliich  these  judges  will  serve:  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
May  I  ask  one  more  question.  Does  the 
gentleman  have  any  idea  how  many  of 
these  new  judges  will  be  Republicans? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  am  sure 

the  gentleman  recognizes  I  have  nothing 

whatsoever  to  do  with  their  appointment. 

Mr.   SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman,  inasmuch  as  this  refers  only 
to  circuit  court  jud.ges,  since  we  hear 
a  whole  lot  about  the  backlo-'  in  our 
trial  courts,  what  plans,  if  any,  the  com- 
mittee has  \nth  respect  to  district  court 
judges:  and  also,  as  a  corollary,  is  the 
backlog  in  the  appellate  courts  worse 
than  it  is  in  the  trial  courts? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  is  bad 
in  both  instances. 

The  Judicial  Conference  has  a  policy 
of  considering  eveiy  four  years  the  case- 
load and  the  need  for  additional  judicial 
manpower.  Th.cy  are  making  a  study  of 
district  court  judges  at  the  present  time. 
We  anticipate  they  will  come  forward 
with  recommendations  sometime  soon. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Am  I  to  understand  and 
is  the  House  to  understand  that  the 
committee  is  acting  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Judicial  Conference 
rather  than  using  as  a  basis  its  own  in- 
vestigation of  the  matter? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  re- 
spond by  saying  the  Judicial  Conference 
does  make  a  study.  In  addition  to  that 
study  we  make  a  comparison  to  try 
to  convince  ourselves  of  the  need  or  the 
necessity  for  following  the  recommenda- 
tion which  may  be  made  by  the  Judicial 
Conference.  That  results  in  cooperation. 
They  supply  us  \\ith  information,  and 
we  are  thus  in  a  better  uosition  to  ar- 
rive at  an  independent  conclusion  as 
to  whether  there  is  a  need  for  an  addi- 
tional district  judge  or  circuit  judge. 
Mr.  SCOIT.  Is  it  true  that  actually 
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the  committee  bill  does  recommend 
everything  the  Judicial  Conference  has 
recommended,  plus  one  additional  cir- 
cuit judge? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  When  would  the  gentle- 
man expect  that  a  matter  with  reuard 
to  district  court  judges  might  come  be- 
fore the  House? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  next 
such  comprehensive  survey  will  take 
place  in  August  of  this  year,  by  the  ap- 
propriate committee  of  the  Judicial 
Conference,  according  to  the  report  we 
received  yesterday  from  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Then  the  gentleman 
would  assume  it  would  be  during  the 
next  Congress? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  And  we  will  have  .some 
Republicans  on  the  bench.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  2349.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  additional  Federal  circuit  judges. 
One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  fac- 
ing the  Judiciary  Committee  is  how  to 
help  the  Federal  courts  to  maintain  high 
standards  of  efficiency  in  their  ef- 
forts to  administer  justice.  As  the  chair- 
man has  so  eloquently  pointed  out. 
the  i:iexorably  rising  tide  of  litigation 
threatens  not  only  the  efficiency  of  the 
courts,  but  often  threatens  actually  to 
engulf  the  judiciary.  Along  with  the 
many  problems  of  the  "population  ex- 
explosion,"  there  has  been  a  ■'litigation 
explosion" — particularly  at  the  appellate 
level.  The  statistics  of  increased  case- 
loads m  our  various  circuits  is  astonish- 
ing. The  first  half  of  the  present  fiscal 
year  witnessed  an  18.3-percent  increase 
over  the  same  period  last  year  in  total 
cases  docketed. 

The  increases  in  workload  on  our 
Federal  judiciary  has  been  of  continuing 
concern  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Iii 
the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress, 
you  will  recall,  our  committee  brought 
to  the  floor  legislation  to  establish  the 
Federal  Judicial  Center.  It  subsequently 
became  law.  That  institution  will  oper- 
ate within  the  judicial  branch  under  the 
direction  of  the  Federal  judiciai-y  to 
study  and  recommend  new  and  innova- 
tive methods  to  deal  with  the  operations 
of  the  courts.  But  nothing  can  cope  ef- 
fectively with  the  ever-increasing  num- 
bers of  cases  docketed  except  providing 
for  additional  essential  manpower — more 
judges. 

Ever  mindful  of  our  high  duty  as  leg- 
islators, we  scrutinized  ver>-  closely  the 
recommendations  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference and  the  judicial  councils  of  the 
circuits  to  assess  the  need  for  additional 
judges.  Consequently,  we  are  proposing 
Pine  new  judges  in  five  of  the  10  Fed- 
eral circuits  and  are  giving  permanent 
status  to  four  temporar\'  judges  in  the 
fifth   circuit. 

One  of  the  new  judgesliips  authorized 
by  the  committee  bill  is  in  the  sixth  cir- 
cuit. As  Ohio  is  one  of  the  four  States 
comprising  the  sixth  circuit,  Mr.  McCul- 
LOCH,  our  distinguished  ranking  member 
is  particularly  familiar  with  the  needs 
there.  The  astonishing  increases  in  the 


Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Apiieals  docket  are 
seen  in  the  following  statistics: 

Total  appeals  docketed  in  1960—306, 
in    1967—657; 

Backlog  of  cases  in  1960 — 203,  in  1967— 
429. 

In  each  instance,  the  increase  has  more 
than  doubled  .since  1960.  The  problem  has 
reached  such  proportions  that  out.side 
judicial  help  was  necessary  In  1967,  ap- 
proximately 19  percent  of  the  workload 
was  handled  by  visiting  judges.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  assistance,  district  judges 
were  required  to  sit  with  the  court.  One 
of  the  two  senior  circuit  judges.  Judge 
Lester  Cecil,  has  been  sitting  full  time 
with  the  court,  but  has  indicated  that  he 
cannot  continue  in  a  full  time  capacity 
beyond  this  year.  Thus,  it  is  the  plight 
of  the  sixth  circuit  which  requires  our 
attention  by  authorizing  one  additional 
circuit  judgeship. 

In  conclusion,  Mr  Cliairman.  we  sim- 
ply must  heed  the  call  for  help  from  our 
overburdened  Federal  appellate  judiciaiy 
and  provide  ihem  with  the  necessary 
manpower  so  as  to  upgrade  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  our  Federal  court 
structure. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  i  Mr. 
Feighan  1 . 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chaimian.  I  rise  to 
supix)rt  S.  2349.  as  amended.  I  e.specially 
endorse  the  committee  amendment  which 
takes  cognizance  of  the  judicial  man- 
power needs  of  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals. 

As  the  Members  of  the  House  recog- 
nize, the  .sixth  circuit  comprises  the 
States  of  Kentucky.  Michigan.  Olrio,  and 
Tennessee.  The  dramatic  rise  in  appellate 
business  in  the  .sixth  circuit  is  best  dem- 
onstrated by  the  following  statement 
made  in  the  Shaffroth  study  of  the  case- 
load of  the  U.S.  Courts  of  Appeals: 

Nowhere  has  the  sudden  and  dramatic 
increase  in  the  caseload  of  the  Courts  i>i  Ap- 
peals been  better  illustrated  than  in  the 
Sixth  Circuit, 

As  I  understand  it,  the  findings  of  the 
Shaffroth  study  fonned  the  basis  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference. 

Finally,  I  note  that  while  in  fiscal  1967 
there  were  687  terminations  in  the  sixth 
circuit,  in  the  first  10  months  of  fiscal 
1968  alone  there  were  651  tenninations; 
676  cases  were  pending  on  April  30,  1968. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  additional  judicial  manpower  in  the 
sixth  circuit  today.  I  support  the  bill  with 
the  committee  amendment  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  approve  the  measure. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure], 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I,  along  with  others  have  spon- 
sored H.R.  13570.  The  gentleman  who 
now  occupies  the  chair  as  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Stat-e  of  the  Union,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Udall]  has 
sponsored  identical  legislation  dealing 
with  the  ninth  circuit,  which  is  identical 


with  the  provisions  of  this  bill  which  deal 
with  the  ninth  circuit. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  tlie 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  bene- 
fited greatly  as  the  result  of  the  woik  aiul 
the  efforts  of  the  distintjuished  gcnt'e- 
man  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  McClureI  and  ilie 
gentleman  from  Arizona  1  Mr.  UnAMi. 
and  we  have  also  benefited  by  contrib  ;- 
tions  from  other  Membeis  of  the  Hou.-e 
in  the  development  of  this  legi.'^lation 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  bill.  In  the  nintli 
circuit,  our  judges'  caseload  has  ri.sei, 
372  in  fiscal  1961  to  824  at  the  beginniii- 
of  fiscal  1968.  The  median  dispositio:i 
time  is  over  9  months.  The  old  addat-e 
justice  delayed  is  justice  denied  is  not 
absolutely  sound,  but  it  is  true  enoiui, 
that  we  should  not  tolerate  such  delay.s 
now.  and  increased  delays  in  the  future 
if  we  have  any  way  to  avoid  them.  The 
increase  in  judicial  talent  in  this  circu:t 
:s  long  overdue.  If  passage  of  this  bill  i~ 
denied,  the  averase  man  will  have  oi... 
additional  reason  for  feeling  that  our  .'-y-^- 
tem  of  government  is  not  working  \vc:i 
We  have  enough  troubles  in  other  are;-..^ 
of  government.  Let  us  make  more  per- 
fect those  areas  of  our  government  tli.u 
are  easily  reached  and  solved.  Let  us 
pa.ss  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  v,-- 
orously  support  the  bill  before  us  ilii- 
aftemoon  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  circuit  judges. 

The  great  need  for  additional  judge- 
ships is  obvious  to  anyone  who  is  at  all 
familiar  with  the  recent  reports  of  var- 
ious surveys  made  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Juaicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States.  These  reports  clearly  conclud-: 
that  whatever  other  .steps  might  be  taker, 
to  increase  the  output  of  the  courts  o: 
appeals,  the  new  judgeships,  as  included 
111  the  bill  before  us,  are  necessary  to 
avert  a  crisis  situation.  In  September 
1964,  the  Judicial  Conference  adopted  ;i 
policy  of  making  comprehensive  surveys 
of  the  business  of  the  circuits  and  the 
districts  eveiy  4  years.  The  first  of  such 
regular  surveys  was  then  conducted, 
making  the  next  such  survey  due  some- 
time in  1968.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that 
we  cannot  wait  until  a  general  study 
is  made  durins  this  year,  but  that  we 
must  take  action  now.  To  delay  any 
longer  would  seriously  impair  the  admin- 
istration of  jtistice  in  these  circuits. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  dire  need  for 
additional  judgeships  in  my  home  State 
of  California,  which  is  included  in  the 
ninth  circuit. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  mention 
a  few  statistics.  The  bill  before  us  today 
would  increase  circuit  judgeships  in  the 
Ninth  District  by  four,  bringing  the  total 
for  the  circuit  to  13.  The  ninth  circuit 
has  not  been  given  additional  judgeships 
since  1954.  The  total  caseload  per  judge- 
ship is  considerably  higher  than  the  na- 
tional average — 88  as  compared  with  the 
national  average  of  74,  About  29  percent 
of  the  court's  output  in  fiscal  1967  was 
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produced  by  visiting  judges— an  indica- 
tion of  the  heavy  caseload  carried  by  the 
ninth  circuit  judges.  The  backlog  has 
risen  from  372  cases  in  fiscal  1961  to  824 
cases  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  1968,  and 
the  median  disposition  time  is  slightly 
more  than  9  months.  Let  me  also  mention 
that  17  cases  on  the  docket  have  been 
under  submission  for  more  than  3 
months,  and  of  this  number,  four  have 
been  held  for  more  than  a  year. 

I  am  sure  that  I  need  not  point  out  how 
very  beneficial  to  California's  situation 
four  additional  judgeships  would  be. 

While  the  bill,  S.  2349,  would  increase 
this  bench  to  13  permanent  judges  in  the 
ninth  c'-ait.  we  in  the  committee  are 
convinced  that  this  is  a  manageable 
number.  The  circuit  includes  Guam, 
Alaska,  Arizona,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, Nevada,  Oregon,  and  Washington, 
besides  California.  I  would  suggest  that 
in  my  home  State,  the  most  populous 
State  in  the  Nation,  and  with  its  con- 
stantly increasing  population  growth, 
the  need  for  these  additional  judgeships 
in  the  ninth  circuit  is  undeniable. 

Although  I  am,  of  course,  more  famil- 
iar with  the  needs  of  the  ninth  circuit, 
I  must  add  that  the  reports  of  the  sur- 
veys clearly  indicate  that  the  need  for 
additional  judges  in  the  other  circuits 
is  as  great  as  that  in  the  ninth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  act  favorably  on  this  measure  today, 
and  send  S.  2349  to  the  White  House  for 
the   President's  signature. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  bill  which  we  have  imder  con- 
sideration. S.  2349,  IS  a  tremendous  step 
forward  in  meeting  the  very  pressing 
needs  of  the  Federal  judiciary. 

Both  in  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  its  Senate  counterpart  a  well- 
dociunented  case  has  been  made  for  the 
creation  of  these  new  Federal  circuit 
judgeships. 

Not  only  will  the  bill  ease  the  heavy 
workload  of  the  courts  but  it  will  also 
insure  a  more  reasonable  time  between 
conviction  and  appeal  thus  expediting 
and  assuring  justice. 

It  is  particularly  pleasing  to  note  that 
our  House  Judiciary  Committee  has  seen 
the  necessity  for  amending  S.  2349  to 
I>rovlde  one  additional  judgeship  for  the 
Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  need  for  this  additional  judgeship 
is  pressing.  In  fact  there  is  actually  a 
need  for  two  judgeships  for  the  sixth 
circuit. 

The  case  for  the  second  judgeship  is 
lucidly  stated  in  a  resolution  recently 
passed  by  the  Tennessee  Bar  Association 
and  I  include  the  text  of  that  resolu- 
tion in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

Resolution   of  Tennessee   B.^R   .\ssoci.\tion 
tTRGiNG  Two  Additional  CiRcriT  Judgeships 

for    the    U.S.    COLTiT    of    APPEALS    FOR    THE 

Sixth  CiBCurr 

Whereas,  a  mounting  number  of  appeals  are 
perfected  each  year  from  the  United  States 
District  Courts  of  Tennessee  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Sixth  Circuit. 
The  prompt  hearing  and  disposition  of  ap- 
peals are  matters  of  much  concern  to  Ten- 
..cssee  lawyers  and  litigants;  and 

Whereas,  the  annual  volume  of  appeals 
trom  the  four  States  of  the  Sixth  Circuit  has 
more  than  doubled  during  the  past  four 
years  and  the  backlog  of  pending  cases  has 
quadrupled  since  1959.  Following  his  study  of 


this  Court  under  the  direction  of  the  Judicial 
C/onference  of  the  United  States,  the  Honor- 
able Will  Shafroth  reported  on  December 
22,  1966:  "Nowhere  has  the  sudden  and  dra- 
matic increase  In  the  caseload  of  the  Courts  of 
.'Appeals  been  better  Illustrated  than  In  the 
Sixth  Circuit  ■■  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967.  the  court  terminated  687  cases, 
by  far  the  largest  number  In  its  history. 
During  the  same  year  717  new  appeals  were 
filed  The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts 
for  the  six  month  period  during  December 
31,  1967,  shows  an  Increase  of  122  per  cent  in 
filings  as  compared  to  the  same  six  month 
period  m  1966.  Present  filings  Indicate  800  or 
mure  appeals  during  1968;  and 

Whereas,  the  backlog  of  pending  cases  in 
said  court  as  of  December  31.  1967,  was  712, 
an  all-time  high.  As  of  June  30.  1967,  ihe 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  reported  that  the  me- 
dian time  interval  from  filing  to  disposition 
of  cases  disposed  of  after  hearing  on  submis- 
sion is  14.4  months  in  The  Sixth  Circuit, 
which  is  the  longest  time  interval  In  any  of 
the  Circuits;  and 

Whereas,  during  1968  the  number  of  fuU- 
lime  Judges  will  be  reduced  irom  nine  to 
eight,  because  the  Honorable  Lester  L.  Cecil 
of  Dayton,  Ohio,  a  seventy-five  year  old  re- 
tired Judge  A'ho  has  continued  to  work  full- 
time  since  retirement,  lias  unnounced  that 
he  will  discontinue  sitting  on  the  court  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  current  year;  ana 

Whereas,  the  eight  Senators  from  Michi- 
gan. Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  have 
joined  In  sponsoring  S.  2905.  to  provide  lor 
the  .'ippolntment  of  two  additional  circuit 
Judges  to  said  court:  and  there  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  S.  2349,  previously 
passed  by  the  Senate,  which  would  create 
four  new  circuit  judgeships  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit,  two  for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  and  one 
each  for  the  Third  and  Ninth  Circuits. 

Now.  iherefcre.  be  it  resolved  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Tennes.see  Bar  Associa- 
tion that  we  hereby  endorse  S.  2905  and  urge 
its  enactment  into  law.  In  the  alternative,  if 
S.  2349  is  considered  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  the  present  session  of  Con- 
eress.  we  urge  that  this  bill  be  amended  so 
iis  to  provide  two  additional  circuit  Judges 
for  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Sixth  Circuit. 
Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  furnished  to  each  of  the  eight 
Senators  sponsoring  S.  2905.  to  each  member 
of  the  House  of  Represent,atives  from  Ten- 
nessee, and  to  each  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  Hovise  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

.Adopted  this  April  13,  1968. 

B.  B.  GuLLETT.  President. 
Charles  L.  Cornelius,  Jr., 

Secretary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  the  addi- 
tional judgeship  was  not  possible  in  this 
bill  and  I  do  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  committee  for  the  one 
judgeship  it  has  included  along  with  my 
hope  that  consideration  can  be  given  to 
an  addition  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  .support  of  S.  2349.  to  provide  for  the 
creation  of  additional  circuit  court 
judgeships  throughout  the  United  States 
where  the  need  for  such  additional  ap- 
pellate judicial  manpower  has  been 
found  to  be  most  urcent. 

This  Senate-passed  bill  embodies  the 
recommendations  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  made  at  its 
?.Iarch  30-31.  1967,  meeting  and  reiter- 
ated at  its  September  21-22.  1967,  meet- 
ing. These  recommendations  follow  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  workload  of 
the  courts  of  appeals  conducted  by  the 


Committee  on  Judicial  Statistics.  On  the 
basis  of  recommendations  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Judicial  Statistics  and  the 
Committee  on  Court  Administration,  the 
Conference  in  March  1967,  recommended 
the  creation  of  eight  additional  circuit 
judgeships  for  the  courts  of  appeals,  one 
each  in  the  third  and  10th  circuits,  two 
additional  judgeships  in  the  fifth  cir- 
cuit, and  four  additional  in  the  ninth 
circuit. 

During  the  first  ses.sion  of  this  Con- 
gress, I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  a  bill, 
H.R.  14363,  which  provided  for  the  ap- 
ixjintment  of  four  additional  circuit 
judges  lor  the  ninth  circuit.  Since  1954, 
the  ninth  judicial  circuit,  which  includes 
California  along  with  eight  other  States, 
has  handled  a  skyrocketing  number  of 
cases.  Throughout  the  past  13  years,  how- 
ever, nine  judges  have  continued  to 
handle  tl  e  load,  despite  the  75-percent 
incrca.se  in  volume  of  matters  brought 
before  them. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wLsh  to 
again  express  my  strong  support  for 
this  most  important  legislation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  having  ex- 
pired, the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

s  2349 
Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovsc 
of  Jteprrsentathcs  of  the  United  States  of 
Avierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  one  addi- 
tional circuit  judge  for  the  third  circuit,  two 
additional  circuit  Judges  for  the  fifth  circuit, 
four  additional  circuit  judges  for  the  ninth 
circuit,  and  one  additional  circuit  Judge  for 
the  tenth  circuit 

Sec.  2  Section  1(c)  of  the  Act  of  March  18. 
1966  (80  Stat  75),  pertaining  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  four  additional  circuit  Judges  for  the 
fifth  circuit  is  hereby  amended  in  part  by 
deleting  the  final  sentence,  providing,  "The 
first  four  vacancies  occurring  in  the  office  of 
circuit  Judge  in  said  circuit  shall  not  be 
filled."  These  Judgeships  are  hereby  made 
permanent  and  the  present  Incumbents  of 
such  judgeships  shall  henceforth  hold  their 
offices  under  section  44  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  In  order  that  the  table  contained 
m  section  44(a)  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  will  reflect  the  changes  made  by 
sections  1  and  2  In  the  number  of  circuit 
Judges  for  said  circuits,  such  table  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows  with  respect  to 
said  circuits: 

"Circuits:  Number  of  judges 

.  .  •  •  • 

Tlilrd - ^f'ne 

,  •  •  •  • 

Fifth — -   Fifteen 

Ninth Thirteen 

Tenth --- ---    Seven" 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  (during  the 

reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

coMMrrTEE  amendments 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  committee  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  1,  line  6.  before  the  word  "four" 
Insert  "one  additional  circuit  Judge  for  the 

sixth  circuit,". 

The      committee      amendment      was 

'The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  in  the  table  following  line  10, 
after  the  line  reading 
"Fifth   Fifteen", 

insert  a  line  reading 

"Sixth   -- -.  Nine". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  reference  was  made  at 
an  earlier  time  by  me  to  a  letter  written 
under  date  of  May  2,  1968.  to  the  Honor- 
able William  M.  McCulloch  from  the 
chief  judge  of  the  sixth  circuit,  Judge 
Paul  C.  Weick,  with  chambers  in  Akron, 
Ohio.  I  deem  that  letter  to  be  of  sufficient 
importance  that  all  Members  of  the 
House  may  have  the  opportunity  to  be 
apprised  of  its  contents. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows:  . 

US.  Court  of  .Appe.xls,  | 

FOR  THE  Sl.XTH   CIRCUIT. 

Akron.  Ohio.  May  2.  1968. 
Hon.  William  M.  McCclloch.  I 

Member  of  Congress.  ' 

Rayburn  O-Jice  Building. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Congressman  McCulloch:  Confirm- 
ing my  telephone  conversation  with  you  of 
yesterday,  I  enclose  herewith  copy  of  Heso- 
iution  adopted  by  the  Judicial  Council  of  the 
Si.xth  Circuit  on  December  11,  1937.  which 
resolution  contains  statistical  inlormatlon 
up  to  that  date  concerning  the  need  of  the 
Si.xth  Circuit  for  additional  judges. 

On  page  2  of  the  resolution  I  have  brought 
up  to  date  the  figures  to  indicate  that  in 
fiscal  1968.  to  April  30.  1968,  633  cases  have 
a.ready  been  filed,  and  651  cases  have  been 
terminated.  There  were  676  cases  pending  on 
.^pm  30,  1968. 

You  will  note  that  in  fiscal  1967  we  ter- 
minated 687  cases;  and  in  ten  months  of 
Sical  1968  we  have  terminated  G51  cases.  The 
backlog  of  676  cases  indicates  that  if  no  more 
cases  were  Sled,  it  would  take  up  an  entire 
year  to  clear  up  the  pending  docket.  How- 
ever, the  Shaffroth  report  which  was  filed  es- 
timates that  m  fiscal  1969  we  wTll  have  796 
cases  filed;  and  in  1970  864  cases  will  be  filed. 
We  are  running  aliead  of  the  estimated 
figures.  Our  Cleric  indicates  that  this  year 
we  win  have  around  eight  hundred  new  cases 
a:ed. 

We  have  eight  active  Judges  on  our  Court 
at  the  present  time,  and  two  Senior  Judges. 
The  Shaffroth  report  indicates  that  up  until 
the  date  of  that  report  about  15 '"i  of  the 
court  sittings  of  our  court  were  by  District 
Judges.  We  have  arranged  for  tliis  In  an 
eifort  to  keep  up  with  the  number  of  filings. 
With  the  help  of  District  Judges  and  our 
two  Senior  Judges,  wc  have  certainly  had  the 
equivalent  of  ten  ;udges  sitting  In  our  court 
and  we  have  been  unable  to  keep  up  with  the 
work.  It  would  seem  apparent,  therefore,  that 
we  need  more  "han  eight  Judges. 

Senior  Circuit  Judge  Lester  L,  Cecil  up  to 
the  present  time  has  been  a  full  time  Judge 
on  our  Court,  but  he  has  Indicated  to  us  that 
commencing  in  December.  1968,  he  will  no 
longer  sit  with  us,  although  he  does  hope 
to  handle  some  paper  work  on  submitted 
matters.  Senior  Judge  Thomas  P.  McAllister 
Sits  with  us  ouly  a  small  portion  of  the  time. 
Judge  Anthony  J,  Celebrezze  is  of  the  view 
that  the  needs  of  our  Court  are  pressing. 


Of  course  if  our  needs  are  not  met.  we  will 
simply  fall  farther  behind  in  the  work.  Part 
of  our  trouble  stems  from  the  fact  that  In 
1961,  when  the  Omnibus  Bill  was  passed, 
most  of  the  Circuits  secured  additional 
Judges,  but  no  additional  Judge  was  pro- 
vided for  the  Sixth  Circuit,  although  the 
number  of  District  Judges  was  increased  by 
nearly  30' o  and  this  substantially  increased 
the  number  of  appeals  filed  in  our  Court. 

Wo  were  also  set  back  at  the  time  of  the 
retirement  of  Judge  Shackfelford  Miller,  in 
August,  1965,  and  his  death  a  few  months 
later,  which  created  a  vacancy  and  this 
vacancy  was  not  filled  until  June  of  1967, 
when  Judge  Bert  T.  Combs  was  sworn  in. 

As  you  probably  know,  eight  United  States 
Senators  from  the  states  of  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Kentucky  and  Tennesseee.  have  Joined  in  a 
bill  to  create  two  additional  judge.shlps  for 
our  court,  which  bill  is  known  as  S2905,  We 
understand  it  is  pending  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee. 

We  want  you  to  know  that  each  of  the 
Judges  of  our  Court  appreciates  the  interest 
which  you  have  shown  in  matters  affecting 
the  federal  Judiciary  and  we  will  be  grateful 
lor  anything  you  can  do  to  help  us  secure 
additional  Judge-power. 

Thanking  you.  and  with  kind  regards,  I 
remain 

Sincerely, 

Paul  C.  Weick, 
Cliief  Judge. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  M.AcGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

To  further  evidence  the  need  of  the 
sixth  circuit  for  additional  judges,  I 
would  like  to  inform  tlie  members  of  the 
Com.mittee  that  I  have  heard  along  the 
same  lines  as  the  letter  from  the  chief 
judge  which  was  just  read,  from  Circuit 
Judge  Clifford  P.  O'Sullivan  in  that  cir- 
cuit, pointing  out  the  urgency  of  addi- 
tional manpovv-er  in  their  panel  of  judges. 

Mr  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the  cenlle- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  of  the  mi- 
nority on  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  fMr, 
McCulloch  1. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yieldinij. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  state 
to  the  members  of  the  Committee  that 
the  sixth  circuit  is  made  up  oi  the  States 
of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee, in  the  great  industrial  heartland 
of  America, 

In  addition,  in  the  last  10  or  15  years, 
we  have  become  a  maritime  circuit  by 
reason  of  the  completion  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway.  Over  the  period  of  years 
I  am  sure  the  record  will  .show  that  no 
circuit  has  disposed  of  as  heavy  a  case- 
load as  has  been  disposed  of  in  the  sixth 
circuit. 

And,  by  the  way,  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  Committee  that  the  Honorable 
Anthony  J.  Celebrezze  mentioned  in  the 
lettei-  is  the  former  Secretaiw  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  he  is  carry- 
ing his  full  share  of  the  workload  in  the 
sixth  circuit  at  this  time.  In  a  recent 
conversation  in  Cleveland  with  Judge 
Celebreeze,  he  impressed  me  with   the 


urgent    need    for    an    additional    circuit 
judge. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  .tyen- 
tleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.! 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman, 

Mr,  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  would  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  great 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  bringing 
this  bill  out,  which  among  other  things 
provides  for  four  very  badly  needed 
judges  for  the  ninth  circuit. 

The  ninth  circuit,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  knows,  Is  made  up  of 
the  States  of  Alaska,  Arizona.  California, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, Hawaii,  and  Guam, 

It  is  a  wide  circuit,  a  circuit  that  treats 
the  changes  over  an  area  that  is  rapidly 
growing  and  rapidly  developing.  The 
ninth  circuit  court  is  presided  over  by 
the  Honorable  Richard  Chambers,  a 
judge  whose  home  is  in  Tucson,  Ariz., 
the  hometown  of  the  present  occupant  of 
the  chair,  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  fMr.  UdallI,  The  honor- 
able judge  has  expressed  to  me  from  time 
to  time,  as  I  am  sure  he  has  expressed 
to  my  colleagues  from  Arizona,  the  very 
definite  need  for  additional  judges  in  the 
ninth  circuit. 

I  again  wish  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  and  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for 
providing  this  very  badly  needed  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  a.ssumed  the  chair,  Mr,  Udall, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  'S.  2349) ,  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tional circuit  judges,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  1179.  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it, 

Mr,  MacGREGOR,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 
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The  Doorkeeper  will  close  tlie  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  357:  nays  12.  answered 
present"  2,  not  voting  62,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  165] 


,111 


Abbltt 

.•\berr.ethv 

.\dair 

.■\dams 

.\ddabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

.\nderson, 

Tenn. 
.■\r.drews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
.\rends 
.-V.shley 
.'\.shmore 
.A>pinall 
.Ayres 
Hiring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Betts 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 

BoKgS 

Boland 
Bolllnp 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brav 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
B.'otzman 
Brown,  Mich, 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
B\irleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Biish 
Button 
B.\Tne,  Pa. 
Bvrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahlU 
Carey 
C.isey 
Ccderberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
c:ark 
c:ausen, 
Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Conable 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Gorman 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Diegs 
Dingell 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 

Downing 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 

OXIV- 
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Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Erler.born 

E.-ch 

Eshleman 

Everett 

Evln.s,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Fiiidley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Piaser 

Frellnghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Ciahfiar.akis 
Ciallai-'her 
Oarmatz 
Oathlngs 
Oiaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Halev 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va, 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo, 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

King,  Calif. 
King,  N.Y. 
Kirwan 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Laird 
Landrum 
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Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Ltikens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClosicey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
MrEwen 
McF.ail 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallhard 
Mar.^h 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Md. 
May 
Meeds 
Meskill 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Minlsh 
Mii^k 
Minshall 
Mize 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Neazi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 

O'Hara,  Mich, 
O'Neill,  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Poage 
Podei: 
Poff 
Pollock 
Pool 

Price,  m. 
Price,  Tex, 
Pryor 
Puclnski 
Quie 
QuiUen 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Reid,  m. 
Reifel 
Relnecke 
Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa, 
Riegle 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Robison 
Rodino 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Ronan 
Rooney,  Pa. 


Ro.^enthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

.St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Sayloi 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwergel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

S'Kes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

SmUh.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 


Ashbrook 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Colmer 
Davis,  Wis, 


,  Bob 


Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teacue,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Walker 
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Dulskl  Long,  La. 

Edwards,  Ala.      O'Konskl 
Gross  Rarlck 

Hall 
Jones,  N.C 


Wampler 

Wntklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Wh  alley 

White 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa, 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wvatt 

Wvdler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwach 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 
Dent  Matsunaga 

NOT  VOTING— €2 


,  Calif. 
,  CiUif . 


.Del 


Andrews,  Ala, 

Bell 

Berry 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brown. 

Burton, 

Carter 

Clawson, 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Culver 

Dawson 

Dowdy 

Edwards,  Calif, 

Evans,  Colo. 

Flood 

Fuqua 

Gardner 

Gettvs 

Gilbert 


Green,  Pa, 

GrlBln 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrison 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Herlong 

Holiffeld 

Holland 

Joelson 

Karsten 

Leggett 

McDade 

McMillan 

Mavne 

Miller,  Calif. 

Murphy,  m. 

O'Hara,  111. 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 


Passman 
Pepper 
inircell 
Rees 

Held,  N.Y. 
Resnlck 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Roybai 
St  Germain 
Scheuer 
Selden 
Teague,  Tex 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Tunney 
Utt 

Vander  Jagt 
Vieorlto 
Waldle 
WUson. 
Charles  H, 


So  the  bill  was  i>assed. 
Tlie   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  ■with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr,  Herlong  with  Mr.  Carter, 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mrs. 
Bolton. 

Mr,   Passman   with   Mr.   Gardner. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr,  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr,  Mc- 
Dade. 

Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Bell, 

Mr,  Selden  with  Mr,  Mayne, 

Mr,  Pepper  with  Mr,  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr,   O'Neal   of   Georgia   with   Mr.   Utt. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr,  Vander 
Jagt. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Joelson. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  with  Mr.  Dawson, 

Mr,  .Andrews  of  Alabama  u-lth  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.   Cohelan   with   Mr.   Dowdy. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Evans 
of  Colorado. 

Mr.  F\iqua  with  Mr.  Gettys. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr,  Grlffln. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Hathaway. 

Mr,   Hawkins   with   Mr.   Holland. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr,  Leggett. 

Mr,  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Olsen, 

Mr.   O'Hara   of   Illinois   with   Mr.   Rees. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Resnlck, 

Mr,  Roybai  with   Mr.  Scheuer, 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Charlee  H, 
Wilson. 


Mr.    Thompson   of   New   Jersey   with    Mr. 
Waldle. 
Mr.  Ttinney  with  Mr.  Vlgorlto. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  i-econsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  own  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  bill, 
S.  2349,  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO.  4  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE  'niURSDAY,  JUNE 
C,  1968 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sub- 
committee No.  4  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  be  i^ermitted  to  sit  during 
general  debate.  Tliursday,  June  6,  1968. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED 
REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to  file 
certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER,  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT 

Mr,  CELLER.  Mr  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  rule  XX  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
and  at  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  I  move  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill,  H.R.  5037, 
to  a.ssist  State  and  local  governments  in 
reducing  the  incidence  of  crime,  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness,  fairne.ss,  and 
coordination  of  law-enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of 
government,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
ask  for  a  conference  with  the  Senate, 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion, 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Celler  moves  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  bill,  H.R.  5037,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  ask  for  a  conference  with 
the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  one- 
half  of  that  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  McCtrLLocH]  and  I  now  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  US.  Senate  approved 
an  illusory  statute  purportedly  designed 
to  control  and  prevent  crime  in  this 
Nation.  In  its  present  form,  this  meas- 
ure is  a  cruel  hoax  on  citizens  for  whom 
crime  and  the  fear  of  crime  are  facts  of 
life. 

My  entire  public  career  has  been  de- 
voted to  combating,  controlling,  and 
preventing  the  rise  of  crim.e.  I  do  not 
falter  in  that  commitment.  However, 
the  measure  adopted  by  the  Senate  can 
in  no  sense  be  considered,  as  it  stands 
now.  an  effective  crime  preventative  or 
deterrent.  It  is  built  on  false  premises. 
Its  promises  are  illusory.  It  is  destruc- 
tive of  the  tenets  of  our  liberty. 

As  President  Johnson  noted  last  year, 
crime  "creates  a  climate  in  which  a  peo- 
ple makes  choices  not  out  of  confidence 
but  out  of  fear." 

The  bill  which  the  Senate  has  ap- 
proved ironically  and  dramatically  il- 
lustrates this  thesis. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  present  time 
our  Nation  is  encapsulated  in  fear.  We 
have  heard  that  to  him  who  fears  every- 
thing nistles — and  when  fears  enters — 
reason  departs. 

This  bill  was  adopted  through  fear. 
It  is  a  very  cumbersome  and  very  com- 
prehensive bill.  I  wonder  how  many 
Members  of  the  House  have  read  the  re- 
port of  the  bill,  accompanying  the  bill? 
It  contains  284  pages.  I  do  not  think 
any  of  you  have  read  the  report.  I  ven- 
ture the  assertion  that  none  of  you  gen- 
tlemen have  read  the  bill  itself.  We 
passed  a  bill  with  25  pages.  Tlie  Senate 
bill  contains  109  pages. 

I  am  not  going  through  all  the  titles 
of  the  bill.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
titles.  I  shall  merely  address  myself  to 
two  titles,  title  HI,  and  title  U. 

Title  m  of  the  bill  approved  by  the 
Senate  authorizes  a  wide-ranging,  legal- 
ized system  of  electronic  surveillance.  It 
is  a  complicated,  highly  technical  statute 
which  sanctions  invasions  of  the  privacy 
of  our  citizens.  It  legalizes  wiretapping 
and  eavesdropping  and  all  manner  of 
electronic  snooping.  It  utterly  disregards 
the  confidential  relationship  between 
man  and  wife,  between  priest  and  a  con- 
fesser,  between  doctor  and  patient,  be- 
tween lawTer  and  client. 

If  we  are  now  to  adopt  the  court- 
ordered  system  of  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping — and  I  do  not  say  we 
should  not;  we  might  well  do  it,  but  with 
proper  safeguards,  which  are  woefully 
absent  from  this  bill — it  seems  to  me 
that  at  a  minimum  it  should  conform 
to  traditional  search  and  seizirre  safe- 
guards. 

In  the  words  of  the  distinguished  As- 
sociation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York: 

The  measure  adopted  by  the  Senate  Is 
"badly  drafted,"  "probably  unconstitution- 
al." and  woxild  legitimize  the  most  pervasive 
invasion  of  privacy  yet  seriously  proposed. 

Electronic  surveillance  such  as  that 
authorized  by  this  title  is  a  very  assault 
on  our  way  of  life.  It  represents  one 
step  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  proph- 
ecy of  OrweU's  "1984"  that: 

Every  sound  you  made  was  overheard,  and, 
excepting  darkness,  every  movement  scru- 
tinized. 


Indeed,  you  would  never  have  any 
privacy  in  your  private  life  if  you  pass 
this  title 

What  about  the  now  famous  or  in- 
famous title  II?  It  would  add  two  new 
sections  to  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

These  sections  would  modify  present 
law  in  several  principal  respects.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  vulnerable  to  serious  con- 
stitutional and  policy  objections,  and 
they  should  not  be  cavalierly  accepted, 
as  you  intend,  I  think,  to  accept  them 
today.  They  should  be  gravely  and  care- 
fully scrutinized.  They  merit  the  most 
careful  attention  of  the  House  conferees, 
and  I  have  asked  that  the  House  con- 
ferees that  are  appointed  to  do  that  very 
thing. 

Section  3501  addresses  itself  to  the  ad- 
missibility of  confessions. 

Section  3502  deals  with  the  admissi- 
bility of  eyewitness  testimony  in  the 
Federal  courts.  As  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate— and  this  is  very  significant,  ladies 
and  gentlemen — title  II  is  silent  with 
respect  to  the  admissibility  of  such  testi- 
mony or  evidence  in  State  cases.  It  ap- 
plies only  to  Federal  cases,  not  to  the 
State  courts.  Paradoxically,  the  State 
courts  apparently  will  continue  to  be 
subject  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Miranda  against  Arizona  re- 
garding interrogation,  as  well  as  the  de- 
cision of  the  Court  in  United  States 
asainst  Wade  and  Stovall  against  Dermo 
regarding  eyewitness  testimony. 

Apparently  the  main  purpose  of  title 
II  is  to  overrule  the  decisions  of  the 
Miranda  and  the  Wade  cases  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  trials.  Apparently  the 
other  body  says  that  what  will  protect 
the  public  in  Federal  courts  need  not 
apply  to  State  courts.  You  try  to  justify 
that.  I  cannot  justify  it. 

Title  II  as  now  written  provides  that 
eyewitness  testimony  shall  be  admissible 
in  the  Federal  courts  regardless  of  the 
imderlying  circumstances. 

It  would  put  the  Congress  on  record 
that  the  criminally  accused  are  not  en- 
titled to  due  process  of  law  during  a  line- 
up. In  the  Wade  decision,  the  Supreme 
Court  discussed  at  length  the  very  grave 
ix>tential  for  prejudice  and  miscarriage 
of  justice  inherent  in  lineup  procedures. 
The  Wade  opinion  offers  workable  guide- 
lines for  achieving  a  reasonable  accom- 
modation between  the  needs  of  law  en- 
forcement and  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  accused,  but  so  far  as  I  am  aware 
no  study  has  been  made  whatsoever  of 
the  impact  of  the  Wade  case  on  law  en- 
forcement. Certainly  there  is  no  empiri- 
cal evidence  that  the  Wade  decision  has 
hampered  law  enforcement. 

Let  me  emphasize,  before  we  toss  aside 
fundamental  rights  of  the  accused,  we 
should  act  on  some  rational  basis.  A  gen- 
eral dissatisfaction  with  the  Supreme 
Court  is  no  basis  for  striking  out  blindly. 
The  Supreme  Court  said  a  pretrial  line- 
up, where  the  defendant  is  exhibited  to 
identifying  witnesses,  is  a  critical  stage 
of  a  criminal  prosecution  and  the  defend- 
ant is  entitled  to  the  assistance  of  coun- 
sel if  he  seeks  it.  Otherwise,  it  is  not  due 
process.  Do  not  fault  the  Court.  The 
Court  acted  sincerely.  Fault  the  Consti- 
tution, not  the  Court,  if  we  are  dissatis- 
fied with  those  decisions. 


The  Court  said  without  certain  guide- 
lines the  proceedings  called  the  line-up 
violated  the  defendant's  constitutional 
rights.  By  title  II  we  rub  out  those  safe- 
guards. What  will  happen  if  we  adopt 
title  II?  We  would  lay  down  a  procedure 
already  declared  unconstitutional,  which 
the  court  would  again — again — declare 
unconstitutional.  Nothing  would  be  added 
to  law  enforcement  in  our  Nation,  and  we 
would  have  but  our  labor  for  oui-  pain.';. 
In  Mallory  against  the  United  States, 
the  Court  held  that  if  an  arrested  person 
is  not  taken  before  a  magistrate  "wiih- 
out  unnecessary  delay"  as  required  by 
rule  5>a>  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure,  any  confession  obtained 
during  the  period  of  delay  is  inadmi.^;- 
sible  evidence  in  a  Federal  court. 

The  procedure  requirements  that  have 
evolved  from  Maliory  and  Miranda 
safeguard  constitutional  ri.^hts  of  due 
process. 

Title  II  would  turn  the  clock  backward 
to  the  day  before  Mallory  and  Miranda 
and  make  "voluntariness"  the  sole  te.^t 
as  to  the  validity  of  a  confession.  This 
would  undo  the  rigidity  of  the  rules  call- 
ing for  piximpt  arraignment,  for  plain 
warnings,  for  advice  as  to  rights,  arid 
for  entitlement  as  to  counsel.  But  title 
II  does  not  establish  new  clear  guide- 
lines. It  enumerates  five  factors  every 
trial  judge  must  consider  in  weighing  the 
procedures  followed  by  a  police  officer 
who  arrested  and  questioned  a  suspect. 
In  place  of  clear,  definite  guidelines 
enunciated  by  the  Court,  title  II  leave.s 
a  vacuum  which  ultimately  places  an  al- 
most insuperable  burden  on  the  police 
officer,  who  must  guess  correctly  to  se- 
sure  a  valid  confession. 

Apparently,  title  II  again  only  applies 
to  Federal  courts,  with  a  paradoxical  re- 
sult that  State  couils  will  remain  sub- 
ject to  restrictive  rules  regarding  con- 
fessions and  eyewitness  testimony.  Such 
a  disparate  application  of  due  process  of 
constitutional  rights  at  least  should  give 
us  pause — even  to  those  who  oppose  the 
decisions  of  Miranda  and  Mallory  and 
Wade — before  we  require  acceptance  oi 
title  II  as  written  in  toto. 

Finally,  my  good  friends,  the  protec- 
tion of  individual  rights,  especially  an 
accused  individual,  is  the  cornerstone  of 
our  system  of  justice. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  embodies  that  pro- 
tection. It  was  born  out  of  the  history  of 
travail  and  suffering  inflicted  upon  indi- 
viduals by  absolute  monarches  and  big- 
oted and  cruel  leaders. 

History  should  be  our  teacher;  and 
those  who  fail  to  recognize  the  mistakes 
of  history  will  only  live  them  all  over 
again.  You  are  going  to  live  them  all  over 
again  if  you  accept  this  title  n. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  laid  down  the 
course  of  conduct  for  the  police  to  follow, 
a  constitutional  course.  You  lay  down 
another  course.  You  prescribe  another 
process  by  title  n.  Both  are  antithetical. 
Both  cannot  exist. 

Wlio  decides  which  is  right,  the  Con- 
gress or  the  court?  Many  of  you  may  say. 
'The  Congress  can  decide."  Well,  the 
Congress  cannot  decide  under  our  Con- 
stitution. The  Supreme  Court  is  the  con- 
stitutional court.  The  Congress  carmot  be 
the  winner  in  that  regard.  In  such  a  con- 
test, in  such  a  constitutional  hassle,  the 
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Supreme  Court  is  the  supreme  arbiter, 
because  its  decisions  on  constitutional 
questions  become  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach  to  my  re- 
marks a  detailed  analysis  of  proposed 
sections  3501  and  3502  of  title  II  and  a 
memorandum  from  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service,  Library  of  Congress, 
which  demonstrate  the  serious  constitu- 
tional and  policy  objections  to  these  sec- 
tions : 

Detailed  Analysis  of  Title  II 
Title  II  of  H.R.  5037,  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  would  add  two  new  sections  to  Title 
18  VS.C.  (3501,  3502).  These  sections  would 
modify  present  law  In  several  principal  re- 
spects. As  described  in  the  following  para- 
graphs, they  are  vulnerable  to  serious  con- 
s^:ltutional  and  policy  objections. 

A.    CONFESSIONS THE    KEPE.AL    OF    MIRANDA 

Section  3501(a)  of  the  bill  makes  volun- 
t.irlness  the  sole  criterion  of  the  admissibility 
uf  a  confession  in  a  Federal  Court. 

.\ccordlng  to  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  Section  3501,  the  procedure 
in  Federal  courts  will  be  as  follows: 

A  preliminary  determination  of  the  volun- 
tariness of  a  confession  will  be  made  by  the 
trial  Judge,  outside  the  presence  of  the  Jury. 
Sec.  3501(a). 

In  making  his  preliminary  determination, 
the  trial  judge  will  be  required  to  consider 
,;11  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  con- 
fession, including  the  following  specified 
factors,  none  of  which  Is  to  be  conclusive  on 
the  issue  of  voluntariness.  Sec.  3501(b): 

Delay  between  arrest  and  arraignment  of 
the  defendant. 

Whether  the  defendant  knew  the  nature  of 
his  offense. 

Whether  the  defendant  was  aware  or  ad- 
vised of  his  right  to  silence  or  that  anything 
he  said  might  be  used  against  him. 

Whether  the  defendant  was  advised  of  his 
right  to  counsel. 

Whether  the  defendant  had  the  assistance 
of  covuisel  during  his  interrogation  and  con- 
fession. 

If  the  trial  judge  makes  a  preliminary 
determination  that  a  confession  was  volun- 
tary, he  must  admit  the  confession  in  evi- 
dence. Sec.  3501(a).  The  Jury  must  then  hear 
the  relevant  pvidence  on  the  issue  of  volun- 
tariness and  determine  the  weight  to  be  ac- 
corded the  confession.  Sec.  3501(a). 

Sections  3501  (a)  and  (b)  are  squarely  in 
ronfllct  with  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
:n  Miranda  v.  Arizona,  384  U.S.  436  (1966). 
and  will  almost  certainly  be  held  unconsti- 
tutional. In  Miranda,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
unequivocally  that  a  confession  obtained 
from  a  defendant  during  custodial  police  in- 
terrogation could  not  constitutionally  be 
used  in  evidence  against  the  defendant  un- 
less the  following  specific  procedural  safe- 
guards were  followed,  based  on  the  defend- 
ant's privilege  against  self-incrimination 
under  the  Fifth  Amendment: 

The  defendant  must  be  advised  that  he  has 
.'.  right  to  remain  silent  and  that  anything 
he  says  may  be  used  against  him. 

The  defendant  must  be  advised  that  he 
has  the  right  to  consult  with  a  lawyer  and 
TO  have  the  lawyer  with  him  during  the 
Interrogation. 

The  defendant  must  be  advised  that  If  he 
cannot  afford  a  lawyer,  a  lawyer  will  be  ap- 
IKiinted  for  him. 

Although  the  case  also  held  that  a  suspect 
could  waive  these  rights,  the  Cotirt  stated 
that  a  heavy  burden  of  proof  rests  on  the 
prosecution  to  demonstrate  that  the  waiver 
was  knowing  and  intelligent. 

The  Cotirt  emphasized  in  Miranda  that  the 
procedural  safeguards  established  In  the  case 
are  In  addition  to  the  traditional  voluntari- 
ness test.  Since  section  3501  specifically  dis- 
penses with  these  safeguards  and  In  lieu 
thereof  establishes  voluntariness  as  the  sole 


test  of  the  admisaibllity  of  a  confession,  the 
section  is  obviously  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  Supreme  Court  made  clear  In  the 
Miranda  opinion  that  its  holding  was  firmly 
grounded  on  a  constitutional  basis  that  no 
legislature  could  overrule  In  both  the  briefs 
and  oral  arguments  la  the  case,  the  Court 
was  specifically  requested  to  withhold  deci- 
sion until  legislative  bodies  had  a  chance 
to  act  upon  the  issue.  The  court  replied. 

"Congress  and  the  States  ;ire  free  to  de- 
velop their  own  safeguards  for  the  privilege, 
so  long  as  they  are  fully  as  effective  as  those 
described  |in  the  Court's  holding]  in  inform- 
ing accused  persons  of  their  right  of  silence 
and  in  affording  a  continuous  opp>ortunlty  to 
exercise  it.  In  any  event,  however.  Die  issues 
presented  are  of  constitutional  dimensions 
and  must  be  determined  by  the  court-s.  The 
admissibility  of  a  statement  in  the  face  of 
a  claim  tliat  It  was  obt;ilned  In  violation  of 
the  defendant's  constitutional  rights  is  an 
issue  the  resolution  of  which  ha,<;  long  since 
been  undertaken  by  this  Court  .  .  .  Judicial 
solutions  to  problems  of  constitutional  di- 
mension have  pvolved  decade  by  decade.  As 
courts  have  been  presented  wlthi  the  need  to 
enforce  constitutional  right,s.  tliey  liave 
found  means  of  doing  so.  That  vras  our  re- 
sponsibility when  Escobedo  was  before  us 
and  it  is  our  responsibility  today.  Where 
rights  secured  by  the  Constitution  are  in- 
lolved,  there  can  be  no  rule  making  or  legis- 
lation which  icould  abrogate  them."  (Em- 
phasis added.)  384  U.S..  at  490-J91. 

The  Court's  lnvit.;itlon  in  Miranda  for  leg- 
islatures to  adopt  "other  fully  effective 
means"  to  protect  suspects  in  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  constitutional  rights  offers  no 
solace  to  the  proponents  of  Section  3501. 
The  provisions  of  that  section  can  hardly  be 
characterized  as  "other  fully  effective 
means."  since  the  means  chosen  by  the  sec- 
tion are  manifestly  less  effective  than  the 
safeguards  announced  in  jifiranda. 

Moreover,  even  though  Congress  has  broad 
general  power  under  t'ne  Constitution  to  en- 
act procedural  rules  governing  the  admis- 
sibility of  evidence  In  Federal  Courts,  noth- 
ing in  the  Constitution  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  adopt  procedural  rules  that  over- 
ride specific  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
interpreting  the  fundamental  requirements 
of  the  Constitution.  Simply  put.  Congress 
has  the  power  only  to  expand,  not  to  con- 
tract or  abrogate  these  basic  guarantees. 

The  fault  In  the  Miranda  decision,  if  any. 
lies  not  with  the  Supreme  Court,  but  with 
the  Fifth  Amendment  Itself.  In  the  words  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment,  no  person  ■shall  be 
compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  wit- 
ness against  himself."  At  the  very  heart  of 
the  privilege  against  self-incrimination  lies 
one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  sys- 
wjm  of  criminal  Justice,  that  the  Government 
must  produce  evidence  against,  an  individual 
by  its  own  independent  labors,  rather  than 
by  the  cruel  simple  expedient  of  compelling 
it  from  his  own  mouth.  Chambers  v.  Florida, 
309  U.S.  227,  235-238  (1940).  As  Sir  James 
Fltzjames  Stephen  commented  almost  a  cen- 
tury ago  on  the  use  of  Interrogation  by  law 
enforcement  officers, 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  laziness  In  It.  It  is 
far  pleasanter  to  sit  comfortably  in  the  shade 
rubbing  red  pepper  Into  a  poor  devil's  eyes 
than  to  go  about  In  the  sun  hunting  up  evi- 
dence." 1  Stephen.  A  History  of  the  Criminal 
Law  in  England.  442  (1883). 

In  Miranda  the  Supreme  Court  breathed 
life  into  the  privilege  as  applied  to  police 
interrogation.  The  basic  thrust  of  the  Court's 
decision  was  to  place  the  poor  and  inexperi- 
enced suspect  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
wealthy  and  most  sophisticated  suspect  by 
informing  all  suspects  of  their  constitutional 
right  to  silence  and  assuring  them  of  a  con- 
tinuous opportunity  to  exercise  it. 

As  Justice  Walter  Schaefer  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of   Illinois,   one   of   our  most  distin- 


guished Jurlste,  has  eloquently  stated,  the 
quality  of  a  nation's  civilization  can  be 
largely  measured  by  the  methods  it  uses  in 
the  enforcement  of  its  criminal  law.  See 
Schaefer.  "Federalism  and  State  Criminal 
Procedure,"  70  Harv  L.  Itev.  1,  26  (1956). 
To  allow  the  Goveriuiient  lu  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  to  take  advantage  of  the  ig- 
norance or  indigence  of  an  accu.sed  would 
violate  the  most  elementary  principles  ol 
our  constitutional  Jurisprudence 

Forty  years  ago,  Justice  Brandcis  force- 
fully answered  the  recurrent  argument  that 
the  needs  of  law  enforcement  outweigh  the 
rights  of  the  iiidlvldual.  In  Olm.itcad  v. 
United  States,  he  said, 

"Decency,  security  and  liberty  .dike  de- 
mand that  government  officials  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  rules  of  conduct  that  are 
commands  to  the  citizen.  In  a  goverimient 
of  l.iws.  existence  of  the  government  will  be 
imperiled  if  It  fails  to  observe  the  law  scru- 
pulously. Our  Government  is  the  potent,  the 
omnipresent  teacher.  For  good  or  for  ill.  It 
teaches  the  whole  people  by  Ut>  example. 
Crime  is  contagious.  If  the  Government  be- 
comes a  lawbreaker,  it  breeds  contempt  for 
law.  It  Invites  every  man  to  become  a  law 
unto  himself;  it  invites  anarchy.  To  declare 
that  In  the  admlnisti-ation  of  the  criminal 
law  the  end  justlfle,-,  the  means  .  .  would 
bring  terrible  retribution.  Against  that  per- 
nicious doctrine  this  Court  should  resolutely 
.-^l  its  lace."  277  U.S.  438.  485  il928»  idis- 
senting  opinion  i . 

Contrary  to  the  suggestion  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  Title  II,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
with  authority  that  the  .lfi?aTida  decision 
h.-us  seriously  hampered  law  entorcement. 
Essentially  the  s.4ime  warnings  required  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Mvanda  were  being 
used  by  the  FBI  fourteen  ye.irs  before  the 
decision  in  that  c^ise.  As  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren stated  In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  In  Miranda.' 

"Over  the  years  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation has  compiled  an  exemplary  rec- 
ord of  effective  law  enforcement  while  ad- 
\ising  any  suspect  or  arrested  person,  at  the 
outset  of  on  interview,  that  he  is  not  re- 
quired to  make  a  statement,  that  .uiy  state- 
ment ma:'  be  used  against  him  in  court,  that 
the  individual  may  obtain  the  services  of 
an  attorney  of  his  own  choice  and.  more 
recently,  that  he  has  a  right  to  free  counsel 
if  he  is  unable  to  pay  .  .  .  ITp.ic  present 
pattern  of  warnings  and  respect  for  the 
rights  of  the  individual  followed  as  a  prac- 
tice by  the  FBI  i.s  consisteiit  with  the  pro- 
cedure which  we  delineate  todav."  384  U.S. 
at  483-484. 

Ea.ually  Important,  each  of  the  two  major 
field  studies  published  to  date  on  the  impact 
of  Miranda  on  luw  enforcement  has  conclud- 
ed that  the  Impact  has  been  small  and  that 
the  decision  has  had  little  effect  on  police 
practices  or  the  clearance  of  crime.  What  Is 
by  far  the  most  comprehensive  of  these 
studies  was  conducted  by  the  student  editors 
of  the  Yale  Law  Journal  and  faculty  mem- 
bers of  the  Yale  Law  School.  See  "Interro- 
gations in  New  Haven:  The  Impact  of  Mi- 
randa." 76  Yale  L.J.  1519  (19671  Over  a 
period  of  three  months,  the  Yale  Investiga- 
tors observed  every  statlonhouse  Interroga- 
tion undertaken  by  the  New  Haven  police 
force  One  of  the  basic  conclusions  reached 
by  the  study  was  that  Interrogation  of  sus- 
pects by  police  was  tinnecessary  in  the  over- 
whelming majority  (87^  i  of  the  cases  ob- 
served, since  the  police  had  already  obtained 
enough  evidence  against  a  suspect  at  the 
time  of  his  arrest  to  assure  his  conviction. 
In  the  typical  case,  either  the  police  already 
had  enough  evidence  to  convict  a  suspect 
without  Interrogation,  or  they  did  not  even 
have  enough  evidence  to  arrest  him  In  the 
first  place. 

The  second  major  study  of  the  Impact  of 
Miranda  was  a  statistical  survey  by  two  law 
professors  at  the  Unl'-erslty  of  Pittsburgh 
Law   School.    See    Seeburger    and    Wettlck," 
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"Miranda  in  Pittsburgh — A  Statistical  Study.' 
29  U.  Pittsburgh  LR.  1  (1967i.  Using  flies 
made  available  by  the  Pittsburgh  Detective 
Bureau,  the  authors  found  that  the  Inci- 
dence of  confessions  declined  by  almost  20'",. 
In  the  period  following  the  Miranda  decision. 
But— and  this  Is  the  crucial  finding  of  the 
study — the  decline  In  the  Incidence  of  con- 
fessions was  accompanied  by  no  substantial 
decline  In  the  arrest  rate,  the  conviction 
rate,  the  rate  of  crime  clearance,  or  the  court 
backlog. 

The  Yale  and  Pittsburgh  studies  point  up 
the  crucial  defect  in  many  of  the  studies 
relied  upon  by  the  proponents  of  Title  II 
to  support  the  provisions  of  Section  3501. 
It  Is  not  enough  to  study  the  Impact  of 
Miranda  on  law  enforcement  by  the  crude 
measure  of  the  Incidence  of  confessions.  The 
real  Impact  can  be  determined  only  by  meas- 
uring the  effect  on  convictions  and  crime 
clearance.  By  this  scale,  the  only  true  scale. 
the  m u ch- bally hooed  deleterious  Impact  of 
Miranda  on  law  enforcement  has  been  ex- 
tremely small.  If  not  Illusory. 

Indeed.  Miranda  Itself  and  Its  three  com- 
panion cases  '  present  graphic  examples  of 
the  overstatement  of  the  "need"  for  con- 
fessions in  law  enforcement.  In  each  case, 
law  enforcament  officers  had  developed  sub- 
staiitttil  other  evidence  against  the  defend- 
ants before  conducting  the  interrogations 
held  invalid  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Thus, 
Miranda,  Vlgnera,  and  Westover  had  been 
identified  by  eye-witnesses.  Marked  bills  from 
the  robbed  bank  had  been  found  in  West- 
over's  car.  Articles  stolen  from  several  rob- 
bery Uctlms  had  been  found  in  Stewart's 
home. 

The  overstatement  of  the  "need"  for  con- 
fessions becomes  even  more  obvious  when 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  four  Miranda 
defendants  is  considered.  Miranda  himself 
was  convicted  In  Arizona  In  February  1967 
on  the  sajne  two  counts  of  iddnapping  and 
rape  with  which  he  was  originally  charged, 
and  received  the  same  sentence  of  concurrent 
prison  terms  of  20-30  years  on  each  count. 
Vlgnera  pleaded  guilty  in  New  York  to  an  in- 
dictment charging  a  lesser  robbery  offense, 
and  was  sentenced  to  a  prison  term  of  T'j- 
10  years.  Westover  was  convicted  In  February 
1967  on  the  same  two  counts  of  bank  robbery, 
and  received  the  same  sentence  of  consecutive 
15-year  prison  terms  on  each  count.  Stewart 
has  not  yet  been  retried  on  the  original 
charges  of  robbery  and  murder,  for  which  he 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death.  How- 
ever, a  motion  to  suppress  evidence  In  the 
case  was  denied  in  November  1967;  after 
several  continuances,  the  trial  has  been  set 
for  May  1968. 

One  spectre  raised  by  the  committee  ma- 
jority must  be  laid  to  rest.  The  suggestion 
is  made  that  the  harmful  effect  on  Miranda 
win  be  compounded  as  the  lower  Federal 
courts  expand  its  doctrine  and  extend  Its 
interpretation.  Nearly  two  years  of  judicial 
experience  under  Miranda  In  the  Federal 
courts  of  appeals  have  proved  this  suggestion 
false.  The  trend  of  cases  to  date  shows  a 
strong  reluctance  by  the  Federal  courts  to 
apply  the  reqiUrements  of  Miranda  except 
In  obvious  instances  of  formal  custodial  in- 
terrogation. If  anything,  the  definition  of 
custodial  interrogation  In  Miranda  as  "ques- 
tioning Initiated  by  law  enforcement  officers 
after  a  person  has  been  taken  into  custody 
or  otherwise  deprived  of  his  freedom  In  any 
significant  way"  is  receiving  a  highly  restric- 
tive Interpretation.  See,  for  example,  O'Toole 
V,  Scarfati.  386  P.  2d  168  (1st  Cir.  1967) 
(Statement  to  prosecutor  by  city  official  given 
chance  to  explain  deficiencies  held  admis- 
sible);  United  States  v.  Adler,  380  P   2d  917 


1  In  the  Miranda  opinion,  the  Supreme 
Court  actually  decided  four  separate  cases — 
Miranda  v.  Arizona,  Vignera  v.  New  York, 
Westover  v.  United  States,  and  California  v. 
Stewart.  See  384  U.S.  436   (1966). 


(2nd  Cir.  1967)  (volunteered  statements  to 
FBI  agent  examining  books  of  s'ispect's  cor- 
poration held  admissible):  United  States  v. 
Gibson,  4th  Cir.  (March  1.  1968)  (discussion 
of  stolen  car  by  defendant  after  State  police 
officer  asked  him  to  step  outside  held  admis- 
sible): Yates  v.  United  States.  384  F.  2d  586 
(5th  Cir.  1968)  (statements  made  to  hotel 
manager  holding  suspect  in  conversation 
pending  arrival  of  FBI  held  admissible); 
United  States  v.  Agy,  374  F.  2d  94   (6th  Cir. 

1967)  (incriminating  reply  to  question  asked 
by  alcohol  tax  agent  held  admissible) :  United 
States  V.   Holmes,   387   F.   2d   781    (7th   Cir. 

1968)  (statement  to  Selective  Service  clerk 
held  admissible):  Frohmann  v.  United  States. 
380  P.  2d  832  (8th  Cir  1967)  (statement  to 
internal  revenue  agent  making  criminal  in- 
vestigation held  admissible) :  Williains  v. 
United  States,  381  F.  2d  20  (9th  Cir.  1967) 
(false  st.itements  to  border-crossing  guards 
held  admissible):  Mares  v.  United  States,  383 
F.  2d  811  (10th  Cir.  19767)  (statements  to  FBI 
by  suspect  free  to  leave  held  admissible): 
Alleii  v.  United  States,  D.  C.  Cir.  (January  25. 
1968)  (Statement  made  during  detention 
after  failure  to  produce  auto  registration 
held  admissible) . 

B.  CONFESSIONS THE    REPEAL    OF    M.^LLORT 

Section  3501  (c)  of  the  bill  .=peclfles  that  a 
confession  shall  not  be  inadmissible  in  evi- 
dence in  a  Federal  court  solely  because  of 
delay  between  the  arrest  and  arraignment 
of  the  defendant. 

Subsection  (c)  is  obviously  Intended  to  re- 
peal the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In 
Mallory  v.  United  States.  354  U.S.  449  (1957). 
In  Mallory,  the  Court  held  that  If  an  arrested 
person  is  not  taken  before  a  magistrate  or 
other  judicial  officer  "without  unnecessary 
delay,"  as  required  by  Rule  5(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  any  con- 
fession obtained  dtiring  the  period  of  delay  Is 
inadmissible  In  evidence  in  a  Federal  court. 

Section  3501(c)  will  Inevitably  encourage 
prolonged  incarceration  and  interrogation 
of  suspects,  without  opportunity  to  consult 
with  friends,  family,  or  counsel.  Section 
3501(c)  expands  the  time  limit  to  six  hours 
during  which  interrogation  may  take  place, 
the  Present  District  of  of  Columbia  Crime 
Act  provides  a  maximum  three-hour  period 
for  interrogation  after  which  a  person  may 
be  released  without  charge  and  without  an 
arrest  record. 

Rules  prohibiting  tmnecessary  delay  be- 
tween arrest  and  arraignment  are  based  on 
sound  law  enforcement  policy.  Prompt  ar- 
raignment of  arrested  persons  Is  necessary  in 
a  free  society  which  values  the  fair  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice.  Prolonged 
incarceration  and  interrogation  of  suspects, 
without  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sult with  friends,  family  or  counsel,  must  be 
condemned.  Yet.  It  is  precisely  such  incarce- 
ration and  interrogation  that  are  counte- 
nanced by  the  bill.  In  effect.  Section  3501(c) 
would  leave  the  "without  unnecessary  delay" 
provision  of  Rule  5(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure  as  a  rule  without  a 
meaningful  remedy. 

C.  EYEWrrNESS  TESTIMONY THE  REPEAL  OP 

WADE 

Section  3502  of  title  II  makes  eyewitness 
testimony  that  a  defendant  participated  In 
a  crime  admissible  in  evidence  In  any  Federal 
court. 

Section  3502  Is  squarely  In  conflict  with 
the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  In  United 
States  V.  Wade,  388  U.S.  218  (1967),  Gilbert 
v.  California,  388  U.S.  263  (1967),  and  Stovall 
V.  Denno.  388  U.S.  293  (1967).  In  Wade  and 
Gilbert,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  pre- 
trial lineup  at  which  a  defendant  Is  ex- 
hibited to  Identifying  witnesses  Is  a  critical 
stage  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  that 
the  defendant  Is  constitutionally  entitled 
to  the  assistance  of  counsel  at  the  lineup. 
In  Stovall,  the  Court  held  that,  even  though 
the  Wade  decision  was  not  to  be  applied  retro- 


actively,- lineups  in  pending  cases  must  still 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Due  Process 
Clause. 

For  essentially  the  same  reasons  above. 
Section  3502  will  almost  certainly  be  held 
unconstitutional.  The  section  dispenses 
with  the  jirocedural  safeguards  established 
in  Wade  for  police  lineups  and  is  therefore  in 
clear  conflict  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution  announced  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  addition.  Section  3502  does  not 
even  attempt  to  establish  effective  alterna- 
tive safeguards  for  lineups  In  lieu  of  the  re- 
quirements of  Wade.  Instead,  the  section  Is 
a  blanket  provision  making  eyewitness  tes- 
timony admissible  In  all  circumstances, 
whether  or  not  even  the  most  fundamental 
and  time-honored  requirements  of  due  proc- 
ess have  been  met  in  the  Identification,  let 
alone  the  requirements  of  the  right  to  coun- 
sel under  the  Sixth  Amendment. 

One  expert  authority  quoted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  given  graphic  examples  of 
cases  In  which  grossly  unfair  lineups  were 
conducted. 

"In  a  Canadian  case  .  .  .  the  defendant 
had  been  picked  out  of  a  line-up  of  six  men. 
of  which  he  was  the  only  Oriental.  In  other 
cases,  a  blackhalred  suspect  was  placed  in  a 
group  of  light-haired  persons,  tall  suspects 
have  been  made  to  stand  with  short  non-sus- 
pects, and  in  a  case  where  the  perpetrator 
of  a  crime  was  known  to  be  a  youth,  a  .sus- 
pect under  twenty  was  placed  in  a  line-up 
with  five  other  persons,  all  of  w»hom  were 
over  forty."  Wall.  Eyetvitness  Identification 
in  Criminal  Cases  53. 

In  these  circumstances,  therefore,  we  be- 
lieve that  precipitous  legislative  action  over- 
ruling Wade  would  be  not  only  unconstitu- 
tional, but  unwise  and  highly  premature  as 
well. 

[From  the  Legislative  Reference  Service, 
May  27.  1968) 
Constitutionality    of    the    New    Title    18 
U.S.C.  3501  To  Be  Added  by  H.R.  5037  as 
Passed  by  the  Senate 

The  new  section  3501  to  be  added  to  Title 
18  U.S.C.  by  section  701  of  Title  II  of  H.R. 
5037  deals  with  admissibility  of  confessions 
in  criminal  prosecutions  by  the  United  States 
or  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  would  require 
the  admission  Into  evidence  In  such  prosecu- 
tions of  any  confession  which  Is  voluntarilv 
given.  It  would  direct  the  trial  judge,  in 
determining  voluntariness,  to  take  into  ac- 
count all  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
confession  including  time  between  arrest  and 
arraignment,  whether  the  defendant  knew 
of  the  nature  of  the  offense  with  which  he 
was  charged  or  of  which  he  was  suspected, 
whether  defendant  was  Informed  or  knew 
that  he  was  not  required  to  make  a  state- 
ment and  that  any  he  did  make  might  be 
used  against  him,  whether  the  defendant 
has  been  advised  of  his  right  to  assistance  of 
counsel  and  whether  he  was  without  the  as- 
sistance of  counsel  when  questioned  or  when 


=  Decisions  like  Stovall  indicate  that,  con- 
trary to  the  suggestions  of  the  proponents 
of  Title  II.  the  Supreme  Court  is  In  fact 
highly  sensitive  to  the  problems  and  needs  of 
law  enforcement.  In  a  series  of  recent  consti- 
tutional decisions,  the  Court  has  moved 
gradually  to  a  position  of  almost  completely 
prospective  application  of  new  constitutional 
principles.  The  Court  has  explicitly  stated 
that  it  attaches  "overriding  significance"  to 
such  factors  as  the  reliance  by  law  enforce- 
ment officers  on  the  prior  law,  and  the  severe 
burden  on  law  enforcement  and  administra- 
tion of  justice  if  the  new  principles  are  to  be 
applied  retroactively  to  grant  new  trials  to 
defendants  already  convicted  under  the  prior 
law.  See  Linkletter  v.  Walker,  381  U.S.  618 
(1965);  Tehan  v.  Shott,  382  U.S.  406  (1966): 
Johnson  v.  Neta  Jersey,  384  U.S.  719  (1966) 
and  Stovall  v.  Denno,  388  U.S.  293  (1967). 
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giving    such    confes.slon.   Perhaps   the    most 
significant  provision  is  that  which  states: 

"The  presence  or  absence  of  any  of  the 
above  mentioned  factors  to  be  Uaken  Into 
consideration  by  the  judge  need  not  be  con- 
clu.^lve  on  the  issue  of  voluntariness  of  the 
confession." 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  S.  Rept.  No.  1097.  makes  It  quite 
clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation is  to  avoid  the  results  reached  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Miranda  v.  Arizona,  384 
U.S.  436  (1966).  It  would  seem  that,  to  the 
extent  that  this  section  permits  the  courts 
to  admit  into  evidence  confessions  obtained 
in  the  absence  of  any  one  of  the  safeguards 
held  by  the  court  in  Miranda  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  protect  the  right  of  the  accused 
:iot  to  be  compellpd  to  be  a  witness  asainst 
himself,  the  provisions  of  Title  11  might  well 
be  held  unconstitutional.  It  is  axiomatic  that 
a  right  guaranteed  against  infringement  by 
the  United  States,  cannot  be  extinguished 
by  a  mere  act  of  Congress.  To  extinguish 
tuch  a  right  requires  nothiiig  less  than  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  fact  on  which 
this  conclusion  of  law  hinges  is  that  the 
Court  in  iMiranda  did  hold  that  each  of  the 
safeguards  it  set  forth  was  Indeed  a  constitu- 
tionally indispensable  condition  to  the  ad- 
ml.si5ibility  of  a  confession.  Bec.nuse  there  Is 
some  language  by  the  Court  inviting  alterna- 
tive action  by  legislatures,  that  language,  as 
well  as  the  languaee  of  the  holding,  should  be 
examined  carefully  to  determine  whether  the 
provisions  of  Title  II  mlsjht  not  be  a  valid 
response  to  the  Court's  Invitation. 

Although  the  opinion  of  the  majority  In 
Miranda  occiipies  60  pages,  the  Court  was 
good  enough  to  capsullze  Its  holdings; 

"Our  holding  will  be  spelled  out  v^-ith  some 
.■specificity  in  the  pages  which  follow  but 
briefly  stated  it  is  this:  the  prosecution  may 
iiot  use  statements,  whether  exculpatory  or 
inculpatory,  stemming  from  custodial  inter- 
rogation of  the  defendant  unless  it  demon- 
ftr.ites  the  use  of  procedural  safeguards  ef- 
fective to  secure  the  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination.  By  custodial  Interrogation,  we 
mean  questioning  Initiated  by  law  enforce- 
ment officers  after  a  person  has  been  taken 
into  custody  or  otherwise  deprived  of  his 
ireedom  of  action  in  any  significant  way. 
-•is  for  the  procedural  safeguards  to  be  em- 
ployed, unless  other  fully  effective  means 
are  devised  to  inform  accused  persons  of  their 
right  of  silence  and  to  assure  a  continuous 
opportunity  to  exercise  it,  the  following 
measures  are  required.  Frier  to  any  question- 
ing, the  person  must  be  warned  that  he  has  a 
right  to  remain  silent,  that  any  statement 
he  does  make  may  be  used  as  evidence  against 
him,  and  that  he  has  a  right  to  the  presence 
of  an  attorney,  either  retained  or  appointed. 
The  defendant  may  waive  effectuation  of 
the.se  rights,  provided  the  waiver  is  made 
voiunt,-u-ily,  knowingly  and  intelligently.  If, 
however,  he  indicates  in  any  manner  and 
at  any  stage  of  the  process  that  he  wishes 
to  consult  w-ith  an  attorney  before  speaking 
there  can  be  no  questioning.  Likewise,  if 
the  individual  is  alone  and  indicates  in  any 
ma.nner  that  he  does  not  wish  to  be  Interro- 
eated,  the  police  may  not  question  him.  The 
mere  fact  that  he  may  have  answered  some 
questions  or  volunteered  some  statements  on 
his  own  does  not  deprive  him  of  the  right  to 
refrain  from  answering  any  further  inquir- 
ies until  he  has  consulted  with  an  attorney 
and  thereafter  consents  to  be  questioned." 
384  U.S.  436,  444-45.  [emphasis  added] 

Later  in  its  opinion  the  Court  expanded  on 
its  suggestion  in  the  paragraph  above  that 
there  might  be  "other  fully  effective  means" 
to  safeguard  the  rights  of  an  accused.  It 
stated : 

"We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the 
Constitution  does  not  require  any  specific 
code  of  procedures  for  protecting  the  privi- 
lege against  self-incrimination  during  cus- 


todial Interrogation.  Congress  and  the  States 
are  free  to  develop  their  own  safeguards  for 
the  privilege,  so  long  as  they  are  fully  as 
effective  as  those  described  above  in  inform- 
ing accused  persons  of  their  right  of  silence 
and  in  affording  a  co7itinuous  opportunity  to 
exercise  it.  In  any  event,  however,  the  issues 
presented  are  of  constitritional  dimensions 
and  must  be  determined  by  the  courts.  The 
admissibility  of  a  statement  in  the  face  of  a 
claim  that  it  was  obtained  in  violation  of  the 
defendant's  constitutional  rights  is  an  issue 
the.  resolution  of  wliich  has  long  since  heen 
undertaken  by  this  Covrt.  .See  //opt  v.  Utah. 
110  U.S.  574  (1884).  Judicial  solutions  to 
problems  of  constitutional  dimension  have 
evolved  decade  by  decade.  As  courts  have 
been  presented  with  the  need  to  enforce  con- 
stitutional rights,  they  have  found  means  of 
doing  so.  That  was  our  responsibility  when 
Kscobedo  was  before  \is  and  it  Is  our  respon- 
sibility today.  Where  rights  secured  bt/  the 
Constitution  are  involved,  there  can  be  no 
rule  inaking  or  legislation  which  would 
abrogate  them."  384  U.S  436.  490-491.  {em- 
phasis added 1 

It  would  seem  quite  clear  that  18  U.S.C. 
?  3501.  to  be  added  by  §  701  of  Title  II.  since 
it  would  permit  the  introduction  Into  evi- 
dence of  a  confession  even  if  the  accused 
wrre  not  irjormed  of  his  right  to  remain 
silent,  or  that  any  statement  he  made  might 
be  used  against  him.  cr  that  he  had  a  right 
to  covmsel,  is  legislation  which  would  abro- 
gate the  constitutional  rights  foima  to  ex- 
ist in  Miranda  and  would  therefore  seem  to 
be  invalid.  C.^n  a  statute  which,  although  it 
requires  the  covirts  to  consider  all  of  the 
Miranda  guidelines,  permits  them  to  admit 
confessions  as  volunt,ary  in  the  absence  of 
any  of  them,  be  said  to  provide  "other  fully 
effective  means"  of  securing  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  accu.sed  persons?  This  Is  the 
essential  qtiestton.  Only  if  it  Is  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  can  tlie  statute  satisfy  the 
requirements  laid  down  by  Miranda. 
Vincent  A.  Doyle, 
Legislative  Attorney. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennes.see.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yieM? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  notice,  in 
reviewing  the  report,  that  Judge  Holt- 
zoff  and  other  judges  are  reported  as 
saying  Congress  has  the  right  to  act  in 
these  matters.  I  thought  the  Congress 
could  speak. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Not  on  the  constitutional 
matters  I  have  discussed  here. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  In  view  of 
the  continued  violence  and  the  increased 
crime  rate  in  this  country,  does  the  gen- 
tleman not  believe  it  is  time  to  enact 
a  strong,  vigorous  anticrimc  bill? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  want  a  vigorous,  strong 
anticrime  bill  within  the  four  squares  of 
the  Constitution,  and  we  can  get  one 
within  the  four  squares  of  the  Constitu- 
tion after  careful  scrutiny  and  that  is 
why  I  want  this  bill  to  go  to  conference, 
so  that  we  can  work  it  out  and  weed  out 
those  provisions  which  are  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  would  say  that  this  bill 
is  bursting  at  the  seams  with  unconstitu- 
tional provisions. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennes.see.  We  studied 
this  matter  at  great  length.  We  passed 
a  crime  bill  earlier.  Although  the  bill 


pas.sed  by  a  large  vote,  .some  people  said 
tlicn  it  was  a  hoax  on  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  crime  bill  had  one 
title.  This  has  .something  like  11  titles. 
We  pas.sed  a  very  simple  bill. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  They  called 
the  other  bill  a  simple  bill. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Jiist  a  minute.  We 
passed  a  veiy  simple  bill,  but  the  other 
body  has  a  very  peculiar  habit.  They 
look  upon  the  bills  we  pa.ss  like  they  were 
Christmas  trees  on  which  they  can  add 
anything  they  wish,  relevant  or  irrel- 
evant. That  is  what  has  been  done  here. 
It  has  been  done  too  often.  The  practice 
must  soon  stop. 

So  they  have  added  on  to  the  bill  we 
passed,  which  is  a  good  bill,  so  many 
different  titles.  It  is  against  those  titles 

I  inveigh. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennes.see.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  will  yield  in  just  a 
minutt^. 

Finally  I  want  to  say.  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, you  cannot  be  the  winners  in 
this  contest,  because  the  Supreme  Court 
will  throw  out  as  unconstitutional  title  II. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Now  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Just  a  minute,  please. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  There  is  a 
separability  clause  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
the  regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  want  to  be  ini- 
poUte  to  the  gentleman.  I  will  be  glad 
to  respond,  if  he  will  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  finish. 

I  say,  finally,  that  in  this  constitutional 
contest  the  Congress  cannot  be  the  win- 
ner. The  Supreme  Court  will  undoubtedly 
declare  the  very  provisions  of  title  II 
imcon-stitutional. 

You  have  two  remedies,  neither  of 
which  you  will  assiunc.  You  could  im- 
peach the  Justices,  if  you  wished  to  vet 
new  Justices.  I  do  not  think  you  will  do 
that.  I  doubt  very  much  you  would  suc- 
ceed in  doing  that. 

Second,  you  could  pack  the  Court. 
President  Roosevelt  unsuccessfully  tried 
that.  As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee I  opposed  the  packing  of  the 
Court. 

I  incurred  the  ill  will  of  President 
Roosevelt  for  many  years.  I  do  not  think 
you  would  do  that.  So  tho.se  two  remedies 
are  barred.  What  are  your  other  reme- 
dies? There  are  none.  So,  my  good 
friends,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  title 

II  and  several  other  titles  will  not  liold 
water  and  will  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
centleman  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLMER.  First  permit  me  to  say— 
and  let  me  say  I  do  not  intend  to  chas- 
tise my  friend— that  he  is  making  the 
same  argument  here  today  for  .sending 
this  matter  to  conference  that  I  and 
others  were  making  on  another  bill  not 
too  long  ago.  to  wit,  the  civil  rights  bill. 
I  thought  that  bill  should  follow  the  or- 
derly procedure  of  going  to  conference 
since  all  of  these  matters  that  had  been 
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added  were  new.  My  position  is  the  same 
today.  I  do  not  tliink  we  can  legislate  on 
the  basis  of  expediency. 

We  have  somewhat  the  same  situation 
here  today  so  far  as  personal  tragedies 
are  concerned  as  we  had  on  that  occa- 
sion. However.  let  me  say  my  main  pur- 
pose in  rising  here  is — and  I  thanic  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me — that  the 
gentleman  has  been  quoted  by  the  press 
as  saying  in  substance  that  he  would 
rather  have  no  bill  than  to  have  the  bill 
that  the  Senate  passed.  Now.  as  one  who 
wants  to  follow  the  orderly  procedure 
and  send  this  matter  to  conference,  I 
want  to  ask  the  gentleman  to  advise  the 
House  not  so  much  whether  he  said  that 
or  not  but  what  he  proposes  to  do  in  the 
way  of  expediting  the  conference  when 
this  matter  goes  there. 

I  will  finish  with  this  statement:  Bear- 
ing in  mind  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
has  granted  a  rule  that  would  do  what 
some  people  here  and  what  a  great  many 
people  here  want  to  do:  namely,  to  take 
this  bill  that  the  Senate  passed  from  the 
Speaker's  taDIe  and  send  it  to  conference 
with  no  further  consideration  by  this 
House,  I  say  that  is  not  orderly  proce- 
dure, but,  if  the  gentleman  who  will  be 
chairman  of  the  conferees  and  who 
would  have  great  power,  as  he  always 
has.  and  who  is  so  very  vocal  and  articu- 
late— if  that  is  going  to  be  his  position, 
then  I  might  want  to  change  my  opinion 
about  what  I  propose  to  do. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  pro- 
pounds three  questions.  The  question  of 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  seems  to 
convey  the  impression  that  I  have  been 
inconsistent  and  that  I  have  been  in- 
consistent in  the  sense  that  I  was  saying 
on  this  occasion  that  I  would  ask  we  go 
to  conference,  v;hereas  on  the  civil  rights 
bill  I  asked  that  we  proceed  and  not  go 
to  conference.  As  to  that  I  will  reply  as 
Churcliill  replied:  I  would  rather  be 
right  than  consistent. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  expedition  of  the 
conference.  I  would  be  only  one  of  the 
conferees.  There  would  be,  I  think,  nine 
conferees  on  the  House  side.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  conferees  there  would 
be  on  the  Senate  side.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  have  no  disposition  to  pro- 
long unduly  this  situation.  I  would  ex- 
pedite as  best  I  could  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  so  that  we  would  get  back 
promptly  a  report  from  the  conference. 

As  to  the  rule,  I  understand  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  has  adopted  a  reso- 
lution which  provides  that  the  House 
would  recede  and  concur. 

I  take  it  that  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi will  not  offer  that  resolution  un- 
less and  until  the  motion  I  made  will  be 
voted  down. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Let  me  repeat  what  I 
said  to  the  gentleman  a  moment  ago.  I 
believe  in  orderly  procedure.  I  voted 
against  the  resolution  in  the  committee 
this  afternoon  to  take  the  bill  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  agree  to  the  Senate 
amendments  because  I  did  not  think  that 
was  the  orderly  procedure,  just  as  I  did 
not  think  It  was  the  orderly  procedure  in 
the  civil  rights  bill  when  so  many  new 
matters  were  injected  into  that  legisla- 
tion. But  what  I  wanted  to  know  from  the 
gentleman — and  I  thought  the  Members 


of  the  House  would  be  entitled  to  know — 
whether  the  statement  that  was  attrib- 
uted to  the  gentleman  by  the  press  was 
going  to  be  his  conduct  in  the  conference, 
or  whether  the  gentleman  would  en- 
deavor and  would  so  advise  the  House 
now  that  if  it  were  sent  to  conference  he 
would  endeavor  to  have  it  expedited  re- 
gardless of  his  personal  views  as  soon  as 
possible? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  I  have  answered 
the  gentleman's  question  by  saying  that 
I  would  expedite  the  conference. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  referred  to  two  alternatives  where 
under  certain  circumstances  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  could  prevail 
over  the  Supreme  Court.  Is  there  not  a 
third  alternative  under  which  the  appel- 
late jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
would  be  limited? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  did  not  quite  get  that 
last  portion  of  the  gentleman's  question, 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Is  it  not  possible  for  the 
Congress  to  limit  the  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  it  is  possible  for 
the  Congress  to  do  a  great  many  things, 
but  when  it  comes  to  a  constitutional 
question  I  doubt  veiT  much  whether  the 
Congress  can  overrule  the  Supreme  Court 
on  a  constitutional  question. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  pains  me 
a  great  deal  to  disagree  with  my  chair- 
n^an.  I  have  served  under  him  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  20  years 
and  I  think  he  will  testify  to  the  fact  that 
when  it  comes  to  run  the  committee  I 
recognize  only  one  boss,  and  his  name 
is  Manny  Celler.  I  have  defended  him 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  do  not  know  about  all  of  these  other 
decisions  which  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned but  with  reference  to  the  Mallory 
decision,  some  years  ago  there  was  a 
special  little  subcommittee  appointed  to 
review  the  Supreme  Court  decisions.  I 
was  chairman  of  that  special  commit- 
tee. Not  once  or  twice,  but  three  times 
10  years  ago — about  10  years  ago  or  12 
years  ago — this  House  during  the  period 
between  2  years  upon  three  separate 
occasions  did  what  the  gentleman  claims 
the  House  has  done  in  the  Mallory  de- 
cision, and  that  is  to  try  to  trim  it  down. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  it  pains  me  to  dis- 
agree with  my  chairman,  but  I  must  do 
so  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  question  which  I 
desire  to  propound  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  this: 

If  title  II  were  dropped  from  this  bill, 
the  authorities  in  Los  Angeles  would  have 
to  release  the  man  they  are  now  holding 
for  the  assault  against  Senator  Ken- 
nedy? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  did  not  quite  get  the 
gentleman's  auestion. 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  question  is  if  title 
II  were  to  be  dropped  from  this  bill  and 
the  old  rule  would  prevail,  am  I  correct 
in  understanding  that  the  authorities  in 
Los  Angeles  would  have  to  release  the 
man  they  are  now  holding  for  the  as- 
sault upon  Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  a  confession? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  would  not  know  all  of 
the  facts  about  that. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  In  response  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth  than 
a  "yes"  to  the  gentleman's  question.  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman  that  the  Los 
Angeles  law-enforcement  agencies  can 
and  will  comply  with  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution and  the  Supreme  Court  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  there  anyone  in  this  Chamber 
this  afternoon  that  notwithstanding  the 
colloquy  which  just  took  place  between 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  the  chair- 
man of  mj'  committee,  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  doubts  for  a  minute  the  implacable 
opposition  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  the  crime  con- 
trol bill  which  passed  the  Senate  on  the 
23d  of  May? 

Is  there  anyone  in  this  Chamber  who 
does  not  in  his  heart  believe  that  the 
chairman  will  not  use  his  not  inconsid- 
erable powers  to  affect  the  outcome  of 
that  conference,  and  either  emasculate 
that  bill  in  its  entirety  or  perhaps  even 
kill  it?  That  was  the  statement  he  made 
on  the  24th  of  May  of  this  year,  which 
was  reported  in  the  press.  I  stand  before 
you  this  afternoon  to  ask  you  to  vote 
down  his  motion  to  send  this  bill  to  con- 
ference, and  I  do  so  for  the  reason  that 
at  3  o'clock  this  afternoon,  by  a  vote  of 
10  to  5,  a  bipartisan  vote  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules,  they  reported  out 
a  resolution  which  I  had  offered  to  the 
effect  that  we  adopt  the  identical  proce- 
dures that  the  House  employed  on  the 
10th  day  of  April  of  this  year  with  re- 
gard to  the  civil  rights  bill;  that  we  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  House  bill 
5037,  which  passed  here  in  August  of 
1967,  that  we  accept  the  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  that  we  send  this  bill 
to  the  President  for  signature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  man  who 
lies  gravely — and  perhaps  mortally— 
woimded  in  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  in 
Los  Angeles  this  afternoon,  and  I  am  told 
that  he  was  fond  of  quoting  these  lines 
from  Yeats: 

Things  faU  apart,  the  center  cannot  hold, 
Mere  anarchy  is  loosed  upon  the  world. 

That  almost  seems  to  describe  the  sit- 
uation that  took  place  not  only  in  Los 
Angeles,  but  took  place  in  Georgetown 
here  in  our  own  city  yesterday  evening, 
and  seems  to  describe  the  fact  that  in 
1967 — in  1967  we  saw  the  greatest  rate 
of  increase  in  crim*  in  this  country  since 
we  began  keeping  crime  statistics.  Yet 
there  are  those  who  tell  us  we  have  the 
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time  and  the  leisure  to  send  this  bill  to 
possible  death  in  a  conference  committee. 
I  do  not  feel  that  is  the  mood  of  this 
House,  and  it  certainly  was  not  the  mood 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  on  the  23d  of  May 
when  it  overwhelmingly  voted,  72  to  4,  to 
adopt  the  provisions  of  this  legislation. 
There  are  those  who  suggest  that  we 
must  not  pass  this  bill  because  of  title  II ; 
that  because  of  title  11  we  will  be  mak- 
ing an  assault,  an  attack  on  the  judi- 
ciary. I  suggest,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  that  is  a  red  herring  that  is  being 
thrust  across  the  trail  of  our  delibera- 
tions; that  the  provisions  of  that  title, 
time  after  time,  have  been  adopted  by 
this  House,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]. 
And  the  real  confrontation  will  take 
place  not  between  the  legislative  and  the 
judicial  branches  ol  this  Government,  the 
real  confrontation  is  going  to  take  place 
between  the  American  people  and  this 
Congress  if  we  do  not  enact  into  law 
just  as  speedily  as  we  can  the  bill  which 
was  passed  by  this  House  and  amended 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  hour  has 
grown  very  late  indeed,  and  that  the 
American  people  are  asking  when  are 
we  going  to  begin  to  redress  the  imbal- 
ance that  exists  today  between  the  rights 
of  the  accused  and  the  rights  of  society 
in  general. 

I  believe  that  we  ought,  as  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  this  Cham- 
ber, give  some  indication  this  afternoon 
that  we  preceive  very  clearly  that  the 
very  fabric  of  American  society  is  be- 
in?  torn  and  mangled  amidst  the  mount- 
ins;  violence  of  our  times.  We  cannot 
dismiss  these  conditions  with  the  kind 
of  legalistic  arguments  that  have  been 
employed  liere  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  this  after- 
noon. 

He  was  my  bold  and,  yes,  my  gallant 
leader  when  just  2  months  ago  he  stood 
before  this  same  Chamber  and  told  this 
House: 

Do  not  be  preoccupied  with  procedure,  but 
proceed  to  the  business  at  hand,  and  adopt 
This  legislation. 

He  was  referring  then  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968. 

I  have  the  word  of  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary — the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch]  .  and  I  spoke 
those  very  words  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  this  afternoon — that  he 
could  wish  for  nothing  more  than  that 
this  House  with  bold  and  meaningful  ac- 
tion this  very  afternoon  adopt  a  posi- 
tion which  would  make  it  possible  for 
us  on  the  morrow  to  adopt  a  resolution 
accepting  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
.'^end  the  crime  control  bill  to  the  'White 
Hotise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  after  time,  the  Pres- 
ident has  reminded  us  that  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  should  be  enacted  without 
delay. 

He  was  very  emphatic  in  his  January 
17,  1968,  state  of  the  Union  message  in 
clearly  enunciating  that — 

There  Is  no  more  urgent  business  before 
this  Congress  than  to  pass  the  Safe  Streets 
Act  this  year. 


On  June  21,  1967,  the  President  ad- 
dressed the  members  of  the  National 
Emergency  Committee  of  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  laid  it  on  the  line 
when  he  stated : 

I  hope  the  time  for  talking  is  coming  to 
an  end  and  the  tUne  for  doing  is  starting. 

In  a  San  Antonio  statement  on  Decem- 
ber 11,  1957,  in  commenting  on  the  in- 
crease in  crime,  the  President  described 
procrastination  over  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
with  these  words: 

The  delay  has  been  costly  to  the  American 
people.  I  urge  that  it  not  be  continued.  Once 
itgain,  I  urgently  recommend  passage  of  the 
Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  as  soon 
a.s  possible. 

Again,  at  the  signing  of  the  bill  to  es- 
tablish the  Federal  Judicial  Center  on 
December  20.  1967,  the  President  stated: 

The  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act 
should  be  a  first  order  of  business  of  the  new 
session.  If  any  single  piece  of  legislation  Is 
urgently  needed,  this  is  it. 

A  few  days  later  when  he  signed  the 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  into  law 
on  December  27,  1967,  the  President 
said: 

This  measure  (Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Con- 
trol Act)  demands  the  most  urgent  ilten- 
tlon  of  the  Congress  upon  its  return. 

Then  not  verj*  long  after  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  in  January  of  1968 
when  he  placed  such  primarj'  emphasis 
on  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  in  fact,  on 
Februar\-  5.  1968,  the  President  again 
said: 

I  think  that  one  of  the  most  important 
bills  that  the  Congress  will  have  to  face  up 
to  this  coming  year  will  be  the  safe  streets 
bUl. 

On  Februar^'  12,  1968.  his  patience  ap- 
pearing to  wear  thin,  the  President  was 
quoted  as  saying; 

Now  I  have  urged  the  Conaress  to  do  what 
it  could  do  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
local  and  State  goverrmients  in  this  country. 
I  am  asking  them  to  do  this  year  what  I 
hoped  they  would  do  last  year  on  the  plan 
we  worked  up  the  year  before:  That  Is  to 
act — act — on  legislation  that  we  think  is 
needed  In  this  country. 

That  was  from  his  discussion  of  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  and  crime  preven- 
tion programs,  and  he  proceeded  to  re- 
new his  tirgent  request  to  the  Congress 
for  immediate  passage  of  the  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act.  in  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  to  insure  public  safety. 

And  so  it  goes — there  were  others  that 

I  shall  not  mention  at  this  time. 

You  gentlemen  know  that  I  have  not 
always  agreed  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  but  I  think  in  this  instance 
the  President  has  been  right  when  he  has 
repeatedly  called  upon  this  Congress  for 
immediate  action — immediate  action — 
and  those  are  the  words  he  used  on  the 
crime  bill  which  he  proposed. 

If  you  will  listen  to  the  arguments 
that  are  offered,  by  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarj-,  this  afternoon  from  the  Re- 
publican lide  of  the  aisle,  you  will  per- 
ceive that  the  arguments  that  have  been 
raised  by  the  chairman  as  to  unconstitu- 
tionality and  as  to  the  Invalidity  of  title 

II  of  this  bill  are  not  shared  by  others 


who  equally  revere  the  Constitution  of 
our  land. 

Let  me  close  with  one  brief  quotation 
from  one  of  the  distlngtiished  jurists  of 
our  land.  Learned  Hand,  who  said  this: 

Our  dangers  do  not  lie  in  too  little  tender- 
ness to  the  accused.  Our  procedure  has  been 
always  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the  inno- 
cent man  convicted.  It  is  an  unreal  dream. 
What  we  need  to  fear  is  the  archaic  formal- 
ism and  the  watery  sentiment  that  obstructs, 
delays,  and  defeats  the  prosecution  of  crime. 

Gentlemen,  let  no  watery  sentiment 
inhibit  the  judgment  we  make  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.    McCULLOCH.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  myself  in  a  posi- 
tion that  is  not  pleasant  to  me. 

I  have  had  20  years  of  experience  with 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  House  and  almost 
without  exception,  on  major  legislative 
proposals,  we  stood  together.  So  today  I 
regret  I  am  on  the  opposite  side  of  this 
question. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  said.  I 
advised  him  and  requested  him  to  stale 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  that  I  wished 
a  resolution  would  be  adopted  in  that 
committee  bringing  the  matter  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  tomorrow  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible. 

In  the  last  7  years,  while  this  Nation's 
population  was  increasing  some  10  i>er- 
cent,  the  crime  rate  was  soaring  88  per- 
cent. And  during  the  past  year,  while  the 
population  increased  1  percent,  the  crime 
rate  jumped  16  percent. 

The  citizen  walks  the  streets  at  night 
in  fear.  Yes,  the  citizen  who  goes  to  work 
and  pays  his  taxes  finds  that  it  is  not  safe 
to  use  the  parks  and  playgrounds  that 
his  tax  money  has  provided. 

The  reason  for  this  fear  is  obvious. 
There  occurs  in  our  Nation  a  murder 
every  48  minutes,  a  forcible  rape  every  21 
minutes,  a  robbery  every  3 '2  minutes,  an 
aggravated  assault  every  2  minutes,  an 
auto  theft  every  57  seconds,  a  larceny 
every  35  seconds,  and  a  burglary  every  23 
seconds. 

A  nation  so  plagued  cannot  long  en- 
dure. The  preservation  of  law  and  order 
is  the  first  purpose  of  government.  Every 
citizen  is  entitled  to  protection  of  his 
person  and  his  property.  Tlie  citizen  who 
obeys  the  law  is  entitled  to  have  the  laws 
enforced. 

A  government  that  fails  in  so  funda- 
mental a  task  is  not  a  government  at 
all.  What  was  the  law  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  statutes  becomes  the  law 
of  the  jungle. 

Tlius,  it  is  imperative  that  we  act  and 
that  we  act  without  delay. 

It  is  .'^aid  in  some  circles  that  the 
crime  bill  will  not  .'=olve  the  problem 
because  poverty  causes  crime,  and  this 
bill  does  not  fight  poverty.  I  find  that 
argtunent  unpersuasive.  In  fact,  as  the 
poverty  level  has  declined  in  this  cotm- 
try.  the  crime  rate  has  increased. 

Rather,  it  is  crime  that  causes  crime. 
Seven  out  of  ever>'  eight  criminals  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  crimes  with  impunity. 
With  odds  like  that,  the  criminal  is  free 
to  prey  on  the  public. 

I  believe  that  if  those  odds  were 
changed,  crime  would  decrease.  This  bill 
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Is  designed  to  change  those  odds.  It  gives 
to  both  police  and  prosecutor  new  tools 
to  apprehend  smd  convict  the  criminal. 

Of  course,  no  bill  over  100  pages  long 
can  be  perfect.  The  bill  has  its  deficien- 
cies. But  it  will  serve  as  a  beginning  in 
our  task,  a  task  too  long  delayed  even 
at  this  date. 

Two  months  ago  we  were  faced  with 
a  similar  decision  on  the  civil  rights  bill. 
At  that  time,  I  stood  here  in  the  well 
and  asked  that  we  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ate version.  Again  for  the  sake  of  cer- 
tainty, I  urge  that  we  take  the  same 
approach.  On  balance,  this  is  good  legis- 
lation. It  is  long  overdue.  . 

Victor  Hugo  put  it  well :  ' 

There  Is  one  thing  stronger  than  all  the 
armies  In  the  world:  and  that  Is  an  Idea 
whose  time  has  come. 

That  time  has  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  we  have  four  able 
speakers  following  me,  I  will  not  con- 
sume any  more  time.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  time.. . 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff]. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  be  brief 
because  I  think  the  House  understands 
what  is  involved  here. 

I  said  last  Wednesday  I  felt  that  to  go 
to  conference  on  this  bill  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  going  to  a  stalemate  or  to 
an  emasculation — either  would  be  a 
tragedy. 

I  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  differ- 
ences on  the  11  titles  of  this  bill  are  too 
great.  Convictions  are  too  strongly  and 
deeply  held.  Emotions  are  too  volatile 
to  permit  easy  accord  in  the  short  21 -day 
period  of  a  conference.  I  would  like  to 
make  it  plain  that  notwithstanding  what 
the  distinguished  chainnan  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  surmised.  I 
have  read  the  Senate  bill,  I  have  read  it 
carefully.  I  have  underscored  its  opera- 
tive language  and  I  have  analyzed  per- 
tinent, critical  clauses,  words,  and 
phrases. 

This  bill  is  no  perfect  piece  of  legisla- 
tive craftsmanship.  Indeed,  it  contains 
many  imperfections.  Yet  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  those  imperfections  are 
such  as  can  readily  be  cured  by  separate 
legislative  enactment  after  this  bill  has 
been  laid  on  the  President's  desk.  I  sug- 
gest, too,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  need  is 
so  indisputable  and  the  wishes  of  the 
people  so  plainly  articulated  that  this 
House  dare  not  risk  the  wrath  of  the  peo- 
ple by  failing  to  adopt  meaningful,  effec- 
tive legislation,  and  to  do  so  promptly. 
The  only  way  to  do  so  promptly  is  to  vote 
down  the  motion  to  go  to  conference 
and  then  proceed  to  adopt  the  rule  which 
has  been  reported  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee today  to  take  the  bill  from  the  Speak- 
er's  table  and  to  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments.  I  most  strongly 
urge  that  course  of  action. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
concur  with  the  gentleman  and  merely 


point  out,  as  the  gentleman  has  said,  that 
if  there  are  some  shortcommgs  in  the 
Senate  bill,  if  there  are  areas  within 
which  we  may  legislate — and  I  am  sure 
there  are  with  regard  to  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions — then  what  would  hap- 
pen? The  fate  of  the  bill  if  it  goes  to 
conference  is  already  clear  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  no  legislation  out  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  within  the 
areas  the  Supreme  Court  left  and  within 
which  we  could  legislate  and  do  some- 
thing about  the  crime  situation  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  POFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  penetrating  remarks. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  LMr.  CahillI. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would,  I 
think  in  general,  subscribe  to  the  expres- 
sion by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  that  orderly  pro- 
cedure would  ordinarily  suggest  a  con- 
ference. But  I  believe,  as  I  am  sure  you 
do.  that  there  are  always  exceptions  to 
general  niles,  and  I  can  recall  just  a 
couple  of  months  ago  when  orderly 
procedure  would  have  recommended  to 
me  that  I  vote  to  send  the  civil  rights 
bill  to  conference,  but  I  concluded  that 
it  was  more  important  to  have  a  civil 
rights  bill  than  it  was  to  follow  orderly 
procedure  and  not  have  a  civil  rights  bill. 

I  think  the  same  can  be  said  of  the 
crime  bill.  The  counti-y  needed  a  civil 
rights  bill  and  we  did,  in  my  judgment, 
the  right  thing  by  accepting  the  Senate 
version  of  that  bill.  The  country  needs 
a  crime  bill  today,  and  we  will  be  doing 
the  right  thing  if  we  defeat  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  .so  that 
a  crime  bill  may  become  a  reality. 

Someone  said,  alluding  to  the  tragedy 
in  California,  that  this  bill  might  pre- 
vent the  prosecution  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's assailant.  I  was  delighted  to  hear 
that  unwise  statement  corrected  of 
record.  But  let  me  say  this,  if  there  is  one 
man  in  the  United  States  who  would 
want  this  crime  bill  passed,  it  is  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York,  who 
is  now  in  critical  condition  in  Califor- 
nia, because  it  was  he,  more  than  any 
other  man  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  who 
pointed  the  way  to  control  organized 
crime  in  the  United  States.  We  must  give 
the  police  departments  of  this  country 
the  mechanisms  and  the  scientific  ap- 
paratus to  control  and  detect  crime. 
Wiretapping  under  proper  and  constitu- 
tional controls  by  the  court  Is,  in  my 
judgment,  essential  to  that  end. 

Let  me  say  pragmatically  that  while 
I,  as  Members  probably  will  recall,  sup- 
ported a  bloc  grant  amendment,  which 
Is  title  I,  and  while  the  Senate  version 
does  not  satisfy  me,  I  will  accept  it.  It 
is  not  what  I  had  hoped  for. 

Title  II,  I  concede,  has  its  shortcom- 
ings, and  there  are  those  who  can  say 
with  honesty  that  they  believe  it  to  be 
unconstitutional.  But  let  me  say  this:  If 
this  bill  goes  to  conference,  we  can  be 
sure  that  title  II  will  be  in  it  when  the 
conference  is  completed.  I  have  only  to 
suggest  that  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  indicated  that  he 
would  abide  by  the  instructions  given  by 
the  House  to  the  conferees.  I  am  advised 


that  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  if  such 
a  motion  would  be  approved — sending 
this  to  conference — would  insist  on  such 
an  instruction.  So  the  question  of  the 
constitutionality  of  it  is  immaterial.  It 
will  be  in  there  anyway,  and  then  it  will 
be  up  to  the  Supreme  Court,  as  properly 
it  should  be,  to  make  a  determination 
concerning  its  constitutionality. 

If  this  bill  goes  to  conference,  there 
will  be  no  bloc  grants.  Tliere  will  be  no 
wiretapping.  There  probably  will  be  no 
gun  control.  I  recognize  there  are  many 
in  this  House  who  believe  the  gun  control 
provision  goes  too  far.  I  know  there  are 
some  who  believe  the  gun  control  provi- 
sion does  not  go  far  enough.  But  I  sug- 
gest to  all  that  the  need  is  present,  the 
danger  is  great,  and  while  in  technical 
terms  we  may  disagree  with  some  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  it  will  be,  I  believe, 
a  signal  and  symbol  to  the  countiT  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
alert  to  the  needs  of  the  country  and  that 
we  are  going  to  do  the  job  that  must  be 
done. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  MacGregor]. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  2 
months  ago  this  House  did  not  follow  the 
normal  procedures  in  adopting  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  a  sweeping  civil  rights  bill. 
At  that  time,  I  was  happy  to  speak  in 
favor  of  the  need  for  unusual  procedures. 
I  felt  the  Senate  civil  rights  bill  was  an 
important  step  fonvard  for  America,  and 

1  stood  in  this  Chamber  and  said  we 
must  have  the  Senate  civil  rights  bill, 
and  we  did.  Today  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  the  same  thing  with  respect 
to  the  omnibus  crime  control  bill  passed 
by  the  U.S.  Senate  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  the  same  position  today  as  I  took 

2  months  ago. 

Clrciunstances  and  conditions  indicate 
that  it  is  time  once  again  that  we  depart 
from  the  usual  practice  of  going  to  con- 
ference, that  we  recede  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  send  the 
omnibus  crime  control  bill  to  the  White 
House  for  the  President's  signature. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  many  of  my 
friends  in  having  reservations  about  cer- 
tain of  the  provisions  of  the  Senate- 
passed  bill.  It  has  a  great  many  new  pro- 
visions and  new  titles.  We  have  Members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciar^^ 
in  addition  to  myself,  who  are  imhappy 
with  certain  titles  of  the  Senate-passed 
bill.  They  do  not  have  opportunity  to 
speak  today.  My  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Railsback]  and 
my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Biester]  have  worked  very 
hard  to  develop  an  effective  piece  of  leg- 
islation dealing  with  the  use  of  weapons 
by  persons  in  connection  with  criminal 
actions.  They  have  made  monumental 
legislative  contributions.  They  are  not 
entirely  happy  with  title  rv  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  as  I  am  not  happy  with  it. 

I  worked  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  fMr.  Cahill]  in  July  and 
August  of  1967,  to  develop  the  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  Assist- 
ance Act  passed  by  this  House  on  August 
8,  1967.  I  am  not  completely  happy  with 
title  I  of  the  Senate  bill,  which  makes 
material  changes  in  the  bill  which  we 
passed  10  months  ago;  but,  Mr.  Speaker, 
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I  am  willing  for  the  present  to  approve 
certain  provisions  that  I  would  like  to  see 
changed  or  perfected  or  improved  upon 
in  the  near  future,  because  I  feel  today — 
as  I  did  2  months  ago  when  I  said  the 
civil  rights  bill  should  not  be  sent  to  con- 
ference but  should  be  adopted— that  this 
omnibus  crime  control  bill  should  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hour  is  late.  We  in 
this  body  have  waited  10  long  months  for 
the  Senate  to  act  on  the  bill  that  we 
adopted  on  August  8,  1967,  the  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  Assist- 
ance Act. 

Now  this  bill  is  back  before  us,  and  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  act  here  and  now 
to  move  to  the  White  House  for  the  Presi- 
dent's signature  a  bill  which,  imperfect 
in  many  respects  though  it  may  be,  I  am 
satisfied  will  make  a  meaningful  con- 
tribution toward  dealing  with  the  tre- 
mendous problems  that  present  them- 
selves in  this  country  today  in  the  field 
of  crime,  in  the  field  of  violent  civil  dis- 
order, by  the  attitude  of  permissiveness 
and  selective  disobedience  of  law  which 
permeates  so  many  levels  of  our  society 
and  which  contributes  to  the  causation 
of  deeds  such  a?  the  shocking  crime 
which  occurred  in  Los  Angeles  late  last 
night. 

Let  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  vote  down  this 
motion  so  as  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
adoption  by  this  House  of  the  Anderson 
resolution  and  for  the  acceptance  by  the 
President — of  the  omnibus  crime  control 
bill  developed  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land IMr.  MathiasI. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  not  in  the  House  on 
August  8  of  last  year  when  the  House 
adopted  the  Law  Enforcement  Act  of 
1967.  That  was  the  day  my  father  died. 
So  I  do  not  know  what  the  mood  of 
the  House  was  on  that  day. 

But  I  had  been  present  for  the  debate 
which  preceded  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
and  I  know  we  were  approaching  the 
problem  of  crime  in  America  in  a  sober 
and  serious  mood,  determined  to  reverse 
an  ugly  danger  that  threatened  America. 
From  August  8  of  last  year  until  the 
present  time  is  10  months — 10  months 
of  unexplained  and  imjustified  delay, 
without  action.  This  is  a  blot  on  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Congress. 

Today  our  mood  is  very,  very  different. 
We  meet  with  at  least  part  of  our  at- 
tention diverted  to  the  clicking  of  the 
ticker  tapes  in  the  Speaker's  Lobby. 
There  is  an  emotion  in  the  House  today 
amounting  to  a  passion  that  is  not  going 
to  be  frustrated,  and  is  not  going  to  be 
denied.  I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  right  in  his  assessment  of  the 
mood  of  the  House. 

I  pray,  and  I  am  sure  every  Member 
of  this  House  without  exception  prays, 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  will  live  and  regain  his  strength 
and  vigor. 

But  I  think  it  should  be  clear  that  we 
act  today  not  for  one  man  only  but  for 
the  thousands  who  have  suffered  injury 
or  fear  of  injury.  The  backdrop  of  the 
•scene  today  is  not  just  the  Ambassador 
Hotel.  It  is  the  streets  of  American 
cities  from  coast  to  coast. 
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And  the  time  for  which  we  act  is  not 
last  night  only  but  is  the  past  5,  6,  or 
7  years.  Tliis  is  not  a  problem  which  has 
arisen  overnight. 

Take  any  month  you  want  in  recent 
years,  right  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
In  September  1966  there  was  a  41.9- 
percent  increase  in  crime  over  Septem- 
ber 1965.  In  October  1966  there  was  a 
29-percent  increase  over  October  1965. 
Take  any  page  of  the  calendar  you  want 
and  you  will  find  the  same  sorry  record, 
wiiat  I  am  saying  is  that  we  have  to 
act  here  with  a  wisdom  that  transcends 
any  single  case.  We  need  a  wisdom  and 
we  need  a  resolution  and  we  need  a  de- 
termination which  the  Congress  has  sel- 
dom been  called  upon  to  exercise  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
that  this  bill  has  many,  many  flaws  in  it. 
If  this  bill  were  to  go  to  conference,  .some 
of  these  flaws  might  be  removed.  I  do 
not  think  in  the  mood  of  the  House  that 
this  course  is  likely  to  be  chosen.  So  I 
just  want  to  say  this  to  the  House:  If  we 
adopt  this  bill,  if  we  recede  and  agree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  then  we  must 
act  promptly  and  p.ositively  to  cure  the 
defects.  We  must  resolve  that  this  House 
is  going  to  stay  in  .session  up  to  and  in- 
cluding Novemoer  5,  until  we  have 
adopted  the  kind  of  anticrime  legislation 
and  the  kind  of  law-enforcement  legisla- 
tion which  meets  the  constitutional  tests 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  JudiciaiY  has  correctly  set  forth,  and 
which  will  guarantee  some  success  in  our 
effort  to  reverse  the  trends  that  have 
been  building  up  in  1964,  1965,  1966.  1967, 
and  1968. 

I  think  we  fool  ourselves  if  we  think 
that  this  bill  alone  is  going  to  do  it.  Let 
us  resolve  that  a  job  which  has  only 
barely  begun  will  be  completed  before 
this  Congress  finally  adjourns  sine  die. 
This  is  but  a  bare  scratching  of  the  sur- 
face. I  predict  that  the  passage  of  this 
bill  alone  will  not  reverse  the  statistics. 
There  is  a  big  job  yet  to  be  done. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  briefly? 
Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Marj'land.  I  yield 
briefly  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  E\^NS  of  Tennessee.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  point  out  for  repetition  and 
emphasis  that  this  bill  has  been  endorsed 
by  .-uch  organizations  as  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the 
National  Association  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral, the  National  Council  on  Crime,  the 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency, the  National  Sheriffs  Associa- 
tion, and  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
among  others.  The  bill  must  have  some 
merit  to  have  received  these  endorse- 
ments, and  it  has  been  considered  by  the 
the  House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Marv-land.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Now  I  \ield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  in  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
lands  ver>-  important  and  very  convinc- 
ing statements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  vote  to  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendments  to  the 
omnibus  crime  control  bill,  H.R.  5037. 


My  decision  is  based  on  the  need  for  im- 
mediate action  in  the  fight  against 
crime. 

During  the  House's  consideration  of 
this  bill  last  year,  I  was  proud  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  debates.  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  establish  a  National 
Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Crim- 
inal Justice  to  conduct  and  encourage 
programs  of  research — and  thus  to  de- 
velop improved  devices,  techmques,  and 
procedures  for  combating  crime. 

While  the  Senate  version  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  is  different  from  that 
approved  by  the  House,  I  hasten  to 
point  out  that  the  authority  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  is  broader  in  some  re- 
spects than  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amend- 
ment which  I  offered — and  which  was 
adopted  by  the  House  provided  compre- 
hensive programs  of  regional  training 
for  our  Nation's  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. The  Senate  version  modifies  the 
authorization  for  training — and  places 
most  of  the  training  program  under  the 
control  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. I  am  hopeful  that  this  de- 
cision will  result  in  producing  better 
trained  law  enforcement  personnel — and 
start  our  Nation  on  the  road  to  obedi- 
ence to  and  respect  for  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  titles  to  the  bill 
now  before  us  relating  to  limited  wire- 
tap authority,  gun  cxDntrol,  and  confes- 
sions and  identifications  are  highly  de- 
sirable. I  support  those  titles  as 
necessary  elements  in  a  meaningful 
attack  on  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  violence  and  dis- 
order which  is  rampant  in  our  land,  re- 
quire that  the  Congress  should  take  de- 
cisive action  again.st  the  law  \iolators. 
That  action  .<;hould  be  taken  today  in 
voting  again.st  sending  the  bill  H.R. 
5037  to  conference,  and  in  favor  of  a 
motion  to  be  offered  tomorrow  by  my 
colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr.  AndersoxI, 
to  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr  Speaker.  I  now 
jield  to  our  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  Gerald  R.  FordI,  the  remaining 
time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  recognized  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker. 
if  there  were  any  doubt  whatsoever  that 
the  Celler  motion  should  be  defeated  to- 
day and  the  Anderson  resolution  I  hope 
approved  tomorrow,  it  should  have  been 
di-spelled  by  the  tone  and  the  content  of 
the  earlier  remarks  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  said 
that  the  Congress  cannot  be  the  winner 
in  a  confrontation  with  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  refuse  to  concede.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people  cannot  be  the  winner 
in  a  confrontation  with  the  U.S.  Su- 
p;-eme  Court.  To  admit  that  is  to  admit 
that  the  American  people  cannot  control 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  I  think  the 
American  people  today  must  have  .some 
control  and  jurisdiction  over  the  judici- 
arj-  of  the  Federal  Gcvemment.  Tlie  peo- 
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pie  of  America — not  the  courts — are  the 
ultimate  authority  In  America. 

So  I  was  deeply  disturbed  by  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  said.  It  made 
me  very  apprehensive.  And  then  I  was 
even  more  concerned  when  I  listened  to 
the  gentleman  talk  about  the  substance 
of  the  bill  that  came  from  the  other 
body.  Also  I  was  deeply  concerned  when 
I  heard  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
indicate  that  time  was  not  of  the  essence 
in  the  approval  of  this  vital  crime  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  August  this  body 
passed  a  meaningful  crime  bill.  The  bill 
that  came  from  the  White  House  and  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
needed  vast  improvements.  We  worked 
our  will  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
made  those  significant  improvements 
especially  by  including  bloc  grants  and 
the  requirements  of  coordinated  State 
plans. 

The  bill  has  been  over  in  the  other 
body  in  the  committee  and  on  the  floor 
and  fortunately  they  have  significantly 
Improved  our  version  of  the  bill.  The 
other  body  euided  some  substance  in  the 
area  of  wiretapping  legislation.  They 
added  some  other  substantive  improve- 
ments that  I  think  ought  to  be  the  law. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCtjl- 
loch]  and  others  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
worked  long  and  hard  In  trying  to  cret 
some  wiretapping  legislation  out  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  but  they 
have  been  unsuccessful  in  doing  so.  This 
may  be  our  last  chance. 

I  say  this  to  you  both  from  a  sub- 
stantive point  of  view  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  time.  We  ought  to  defeat  the 
Celler  motion  and  approve  the  Anderson 
resolution.  We  may  lose  the  substance 
of  a  good  bill  if  we  send  it  to  conference. 
I  know  for  sure  that  if  we  send  it  to  con- 
ference we  will  lose  time  and  time  is  of 
the  essence. 

So  I  plead  with  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  reject  the  Celler  motion  in 
order  that  we  may  approve  the  Anderson 
resolution  which  will  be  under  considera- 
tion on  tomorrow,  I  hope. 

Mr.  ABENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  whip. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  this 
afternoon  the  House  will  heed  the  many, 
many  statements  that  have  been  made 
here  urging  the  defeat  of  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler  ] .  As  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]  has  so  ably 
and  forcefully  said,  "Now  is  the  time  to 
act." 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  the  whole 
world  is  imder  stress  and  strain,  at  a  time 
when  crime  vMns  rampant  all  over  the 
world  and  when  it  is  rampant  in  our  own 
country  we  can  only  meet  this  grave 
problem.  If  we  act  courageously  this 
afternoon  and  vote  down  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler],  and  then  on  tomorrow  follow 
up  such  action  by  voting  for  the  rule 
granted  today  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  FMr. 
Anderson].  Let  us  accept  the  projxjsal  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  proceed 
forthwith  to  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment.  Crime  control  is  a  matter  of 
great  urgency.  Time  Is  of  the  essence. 


Our  people  look  to  us  for  immediate  and 
firm  action.  Our  people  want  freedom 
from  crime  and  freedom  from  fear. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  summarize  and  conclude  by  saying 
that  if  the  issue  is  a  confrontation  be- 
tween the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Con- 
gress of  tile  United  States  and  indirectly 
the  American  people,  let  this  vote  today 
be  the  battleground.  And,  certainly,  if 
the  issue  is  a  matter  of  substance  and 
time — and  I  think  it  is  when  we  look  at 
the  rising  crime  rates,  the  riots  in  our 
cities,  the  tragedy  which  just  occurred 
last  night,  and  the  behavior  of  some 
at  our  various  universities,  then  let  this 
vote  today  and  the  one  tomorrow  be  the 
battleground  for  the  people  and  the 
elected  Representatives  who  believe  in 
law  and  order. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  IVIr.  Speaker,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  In  dealing  with 
these  points  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  article  HI,  section  1,  spe- 
cifically gives  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  on  the  matter  of  appellate 
jurisdiction  over  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  policies  as  to  law  with  such  excep- 
tions as  Congress  shall  make,  and  let 
no  one  doubt  the  constitutional  authority 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
act  in  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  to  agree  with  him. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
this  Constitution  of  ours,  provides  for 
three  equal  and  coordinated  branches 
of  government.  The  first  branch  which 
is  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  is 
that  of  the  legislative  or  Congress  of 
the  United  States  as  representative  of 
the  people.  Next  is  the  executive  and 
last  is  the  Supreme  Court.  If  the  Con- 
gress is  to  be  subservient  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  it  would  not  be  equal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Supreme  Court  in  35 
cases  has  put  rights  of  the  criminal 
under  new-found  interpretations  ahead 
of  the  rights  of  the  general  public  long 
established,  and  in  10  instances  has  re- 
stricted the  ability  of  policemen  to  dis- 
charge their  duties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  breakdown  in  law 
enforcement  is  directly  traceable  to  the 
Court.  I  say  that  we  would  be  derelict 
in  our  duty  if  we  as  Representatives  of 
the  people  did  not  declare  once  and  for 
all  time  the  equality  of  this  Congress 
of  the  United  States  with  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  put  the 
Court  in  it^  place.  Unless  we  do,  we  are 
going  to  lose  our  country. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch] 
has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler]  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  one- 
half  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  TMr.  Waggonner]. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 


distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  said  that 
this  body  is  acting  today  out  of  fear,  and 
I  would  agree  that  we  are.  But  we  are 
acting  out  of  fear  of  the  fact  that  if  we 
do  not  follow  this  procedure  we  will  not 
get  a  crime  bill  to  try  to  combat  the 
crime  wave  which  sweeps  this  country, 
and  if  we  do  get  one,  by  going  to  confer- 
ence, the  provisions  which  have  been 
brought  in  by  the  Senate  to  curb  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  be  so  watered  down 
they  will  be  meaningless  and  the  gim  law 
section  will  be  so  terrible  none  of  us  can 
accept  it. 

Let  us  vote  down  this  motion  and  take 
just  a  feeble  step  toward  curbing  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  one- 
half  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Corman]. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]. 

The  safe  streets  bill  presently  before 
the  House  must  be  enacted  this  year  if 
we  are  to  make  any  headw^ay  in  our  fight 
against  crime.  But  we  must  look  carefully 
at  the  bill,  as  amended  in  the  Senate,  for 
many  additional  titles  were  added  by 
that  body  when  it  acted  on  the  House- 
passed  H.R. 5037. 

If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  House  to  draft 
legislation,  then  we  are  obliged  to  do  so 
in  a  manner  which  incorporates  language 
that  is  clear  and  concise — language  that 
law-enforcement  officers  and  prosecutors 
can  understand  and  apply  intelligently. 
And  we  are  certainly  obliged  to  pass  leg- 
islation that  we  believe  to  be  constitu- 
tional so  as  to  avoid  a  deluge  of  litigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion to  title  n  of  the  bill,  as  amended 
in  the  Senate.  The  language  of  this  title 
attempts  to  abolish  the  rights  and  safe- 
guards established  in  the  famed  Miranda 
case.  Its  sponsors  hoped  to  reduce  crime 
and  aid  law  enforcement  by  the  addition 
of  this  title  in  the  bill,  but  by  its  very 
nature  it  poses  the  great  danger  of  re- 
ducing the  effectiveness  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  it  may  increase  the  incidence 
of  crime.  Title  II  enumerates  five  factors 
every  trial  judge  must  consider  in  weigh- 
ing the  procedures  followed  by  a  police 
oflBcer  who  arrested  and  questioned  a 
suspect.  The  police  ofHcer  must,  in  effect, 
first  ask  himself  some  difficult  questions 
and  find  the  correct  answers  to  them  be- 
fore he  can  interrogate  a  criminal.  The 
prosecutor,  the  trial  judge,  and  the  ap- 
pellate court  must  each  review  many  pos- 
sibilities before  a  decision  is  reached 
whether  or  not  to  prosecute,  to  convict, 
or  to  sustain  prison  sentences  for  each 
and  every  offender.  The  penalty  of  a 
wrong  guess  by  a  policeman  on  the 
■street  can  be  very  serious.  It  may  force 
the  prosecutor  to  accept  a  plea  to  a 
minor  charge  for  a  major  offense,  or  to 
risk  an  acquittal,  or  to  increase  the 
chances  of  a  reversed  conviction.  It  may 
also  release  a  dangerous  criminal  of- 
fender at  too  early  a  date. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
rules  governing  criminal  cases  could  be 
advantageously  changed  for  better  rules. 
But,  one  thing  Is  certain.  The  present 
rules  are  clear  and  precise,  and  they  pro- 
vide a  safe  and  secure  procedure  to  ob- 
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tain  lawful  evidence,  vahd  convictions, 
and  the  prosecutor's  success  on  appeal. 
They  are  comprehensible  and  enforce- 
able. 

We  cannot  turn  back  the  clock  to  re- 
store the  test  of  voluntariness  to  deter- 
mine the  validity  of  confessions.  We  are 
too  intensely  concerned  with  crime  and 
criminal  procedures  for  that.  We  now 
liave  a  tough  Supreme  Court  rule  to  give 
us  a  chance  to  make  some  headway  in 
our  fight  against  crime  .We  cannot  im- 
pose upon  our  police  officers  a  more  diffi- 
cult job  than  they  now  have.  Title  II  of 
this  bill  will  create  havoc.  It  will  perplex 
our  police,  dismay  our  prosecutors,  flood 
the  already  overburdened  criminal 
courts,  and  it  will  permit  a  field  day  for 
defense  lawyers.  If  we  include  title  II  as 
it  is  now  written,  we  may  be  on  our  way 
to  increasing  crime  in  our  Nation  rather 
than  using  the  provisions  of  H.R.  5037  to 
diminish  crime.  We  would  be  irrespon- 
5iblp  and  derelict  in  our  duty  if  we  ac- 
cepted title  II  without  the  careful 
scrutiny  that  a  conference  committee 
would  give  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  one  word  about 
the  wiretapping  title  of  the  Senate- 
pa.s.sed  bill.  The  Senate  version  of  the 
wiretapping  provisions  goes  well  beyond 
that  which  has  been  recommended,  in 
that  it  will  permit  wiretapping  without 
a  court  order.  Where  this  device  would 
be  of  little  use,  it  is  authorized.  Yet,  wire- 
tapping is  prohibited  in  other  areas 
where  it  might  be  necessary  and  helpful. 
The  wiretapping  title  of  this  bill  could 
certainly  gain  from  the  scrutiny  that 
would  be  given  to  it  by  a  conference  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly 
that  H.R.  5037  be  sent  to  conference. 
There  is  too  much  at  stake — the  risk  is 
far  too  serious — for  us  to  fail  to  give  to 
our  country  the  strongest  and  clearest 
crime  control  bill  we  can  write.  Above 
all.  we  cannot  afford  to  have  a  crime- 
prevention  bill  tied  up  in  litigation  to 
test  its  constitutionality.  We  do  not  have 
the  time  for  such  delays  in  today's  world. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener]. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
immediate  approval  of  H.R.  5037.  No 
useful  purpose  would  be  seiwed  by  send- 
ing this  legislation  to  conference. 

I  realize  that  some  of  the  Senate 
amendments  are  not  agreeable  to  some 
of  our  colleagues.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  some  provisions  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  which  do  not  en- 
tirely satisfy  me.  The  total  package,  how- 
ever, contains  more  good  than  bad  legis- 
lation. It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  the  good 
.should  fall  by  the  wayside  because  of 
the  opposition  of  some  of  the  conferees 
who  may  be  appointed  to  the  conference 
committee. 

The  people  of  the  Nation  are  gravely 
concerned  about  the  incidence  of  crime. 
They  are  demanding  that  the  Congress 
meet  Its  responsibility  by  providing 
legislation  which  will  get  at  the  roots  of 
the  problem. 

Recent  contacts  with  people  in  my  own 
congressional  district  convince  me  that 
they  will  not  be  satisfied  until  the  Con- 
gress has  brought  order  out  of  the  chaos 


created  by  many  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  The  Senate  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  5037  would  have  that  ef- 
fect upon  some  of  the  unfortunate  de- 
cisions of  the  Court. 

The  concern  about  crime  in  our  Na- 
tion is  not  limited  to  any  geographical 
area.  In  conversations  with  colleagues 
from  every  section  of  the  United  Stales. 
I  am  convinced  that  their  people  have 
the  same  strong  desire  for  improved  law 
enforcement  which  I  find  in  North  Caro- 
lina. It  is  a  national  problem  which  must 
be  met  by  positive  action. 

Those  who  vote  to  send  the  bill  to  con- 
ference will,  I  am  confident,  find  that 
they  have  di.sappointed  the  law-abiding 
citizens  of  their  own  States.  Tenuous 
contentions  in  defense  of  a  vote  to  send 
the  bill  to  conference  will  be  met  with 
an  attitude  of  nonacceptance  by  their 
people. 

The  gravity  of  the  crime  situation  is 
vividly  .set  forth  in  a  report  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law-  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice  under 
title  "The  Challenge  Of  Crime  in  a  Free 
Society".  The  report  states: 

What,  tlien.  is  America'b  experience  WTtli 
crime  .ind  iiow  has  this  experience  sJiaped 
the  Nation's  way  of  livinu?  A  new  Insight 
into  iliese  two  questions  is  lurnished  '.'V  tlie 
Commi.ssion's  National  Survey  of  Crinanal 
Victims.  In  this  survey,  the  first  of  lus  kind 
conducted  on  such  a  scope  10,000  representa- 
tive American  households  were  asked  about 
their  experiences  with  crime,  whether  they 
reported  those  experiences  to  the  police,  and 
how  those  experiences  affecttd  their  lives. 

An  iniport,int  finding  of  llie  survey  ;s  that 
for  the  Nation  .as  a  whole  there  is  far  more 
crime  than  ever  is  reported.  Burglaries  occur 
about  three  tinies  more  often  than  they  .ire 
reported  to  police.  Aggravated  assaults  and 
larcenies  over  $50  occur  twice  as  often  as 
they  are  reported  There  are  50  percent  more 
robberies  than  are  reported.  In  some  areas. 
only  one-tenth  of  the  total  number  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  crimes  are  reported  to  the  po- 
lice. Seventy-lour  percent  of  the  neighbor- 
hood commercial  establishments  surveyed  do 
not  report  to  police  the  thefts  committed  by 
their  employees. 

The  existence  of  crime,  the  talk  about 
crime,  the  reports  of  crime,  and  the  fear  of 
crime  have  eroded  the  basic  quality  of  life 
of  many  Americans.  A  Commission  study 
conducted  in  high  crime  areas  of  two  large 
cities  found  that: 

Forty-three  percent  of  the  respondents  say 
they  stay  off  the  streets  at  night  because  of 
their  fear  of  crime. 

Thirty-five  percent  say  they  do  not  tpeak.  to 
strangers  any  more  because  of  their  fear  of 
crime. 

Twenty-one  percent  say  they  use  cars  and 

cabs  at  night  because  of  their  fear  of  crime. 

Twenty    percent   say   they    would    like   to 

move   to   another   neighborhood   because   of 

their  fear  of  crime. 

The  findings  of  the  Commission's  national 
survey  generally  support  those  of  the  local 
surveys.  One-third  of  a  representative  sample 
of  all  Americans  say  It  is  unsafe  to  walk 
alone  at  night  in  their  neighborhoods 
Slightly  more  than  one-third  say  they  keep 
firearms  in  the  house  for  protection  against 
criminals.  Twenty-eight  percent  say  they 
keep  watchdogs  for  the  same  reason. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  face  up  to  the  re- 
spc«isib:lity  which  is  ours.  Let  us  im- 
mediately enact  into  law  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968,  with  the  Senate  amendments,  to 
the  end  that  the  people  of  our  Nation 
may  know  that  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives is  willing  to  take  positive  steps  to 
get  at  the  crime  problem. 

Americans  cannot  take  comfort  in  the 
view  that  crime  is  the  vice  of  a  handful 
of  people.  This  view  is  totally  inaccurate. 
The  President's  Commission  reports  that 
40  i>ercent  of  all  male  children  now  living 
in  the  United  States  will  be  arrested  for 
a  nontraffic  offense  during  their  life. 

An  independent  survey  of  1,700  per- 
sons found  that  91  percent  of  the  sample 
admitted  they  had  committed  acts  which 
they  might  have  received  jail  or  prison 
sentences.  The  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem exceeds  the  ability  of  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  unless  the  courts  play  their 
proper  role  in  meeting  the  problem. 

The  legislation  now  before  us  will  re- 
move .some  of  the  roadblocks  to  good 
law  enforcement  created  by  ill-advi.sed 
court  derisions  and  will  guarantee  to 
the  people  that  the  courts  in  the  future 
will  operate  within  a  framework  of 
.statutory  law  which  will  more  nearly 
meet  the  needs  of  today. 

I  urge  your  support  of  the  proposition 
that  this  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  .should  be  immediately 
approved  and  sent  to  the  White  Hou.se 
for  the  President's  signature. 

America  is  demanding  relief  from  the 
criminal.  This  bill  will  be  of  value  in  pro- 
viding that  rehef . 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  Celler!  has  one-half 
minute  remaining. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  half 
a  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
IMr.  RoGERsl. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  believe  it  is  p,s.sential  for  this  Congres."* 
to  enact  title  II  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  crime  bill,  because  it  is  the 
first  step  to  reverse  the  actions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
favoring  the  criminals,  and  also  is  the 
fir.st  significant  step  of  the  Congress  to 
do  something  to  protect  the  American 
public. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Sjoeaker.  I  shall  vote 
against  the  motion  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  Celler  1.  If 
the  motion  should  carrj'  I  shall  seek  rec- 
ognition to  move  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees to  agree  to  title  II  of  the  Senate 
amendments, 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  delayed  for  too  long 
already,  in  acting  to  check  the  tide  of 
crime  and  law1es.sness  in  our  countrj-. 

I  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  when  it 
passed  the  House  last  August,  and  I 
deeply  regret  the  fact  that  Congress  ad- 
journed last  year  without  finalizing  ac- 
tion on  this  measure. 

While  some  of  the  Senate's  additions 
to  the  bill  may  present  constitutional 
questions,  the  overall  effect  of  the  Sen- 
ate's amendments  to  our  bill  will  surely 
be  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  law  en- 
forcement. This  added  strength  is  ur- 
gently needed  today. 

I  oppose  the  further  delay  that  would 
be  inherent  in  a  conference  on  this  bill. 

Let  us  proceed  to  pass  the  Senate  bill. 
The  countrj-  needs  action  on  this  urgent 
matter,  and  the  bill  before  us  will  make 
that  action  possible, 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
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port  an  anticrime  bill  and  would  fully 
Intend  to  vote  for  the  measure  produced 
by  a  conference  committee.  However,  this 
Is  obviously  not  the  issue  before  us  at 
the  present  tim.e. 

In  the  recently  passed  civil  rights  bill 
and  again  this  afternoon  we  find  our- 
selves restricted  from  offering  amend- 
ments and  even  discussing  the  details 
of  the  bill.  Thus  we  are  setting  precedent 
that  will  arise  again  and  again,  which 
is  contrary  to  sound  legislative  proce- 
dure. 

I  deplore  as  much  as  anyone  here  in 
the  House  the  shooting  of  Senator  Rob- 
ert Kennedy.  I  believe  that  a  stronger 
gun  control  measure  should  be  written 
into  this  crime  bill. 

As  Members  of  the  House  we  find  our- 
selves voting  on  a  legislative  package 
produced  by  the  other  body  that  bears 
little  resemblance  to  the  House  bill.  If 
we  are  to  maintain  a  truly  effective,  pro- 
gressive legislative  procedure  we  should 
not  make  major  legislative  decisions  un- 
der emotion  or  any  form  of  duress. 

If  this-  were  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 
sion and  sending  a  bill  to  conference 
would  be  a  vehicle  to  pigeonhole  it,  I 
would  certainly  vote  otherwise  but  we  do 
have  time  to  produce  a  sound  bill  from 
the  House  Committee  or  from  Confer- 
ence and  we  need  not  set  another  prece- 
dent contrary  to  the  calmness  and  ob- 
jectivity that  should  prevail  in  the 
world's  most  powerful  legislative  body. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question 
here  today  before  this  House  is  not  what 
the  Supreme  Court  might  or  might  not 
do.  the  question  is  our  responsibility  to 
the  American  people.  The  situation  is 
urgent.  We  have  an  opportunity  today  to 
vote  down  this  motion  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Celler]  to  send  the  bill  to  conference 
where  we  all  know  that  it  will  be 
emasculated,  weakened,  and  watered 
down. 

If  we  reject  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Celler],  we 
can  on  tomorrow  make  the  direct  mo- 
tion to  concur  in  the  amendments  of 
the  other  body  and  thus  give  to  the 
American  people  a  crime  bill  with  some 
teeth  in  it — the  best  that  we  can  possibly 
get  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  make  no  mistake  about  it, 
the  American  people  are  terribly  con- 
cerned about  the  increase  in  crime,  mob 
violence,  campus  sit-ins,  demonstrations, 
and  those  who  preach  arson  and  the 
violent  overthrow  of  our  Government. 
Law  and  order  must  be  maintained  in 
this  country.  Our  law-enforcement  of- 
ficials need  the  equipment  and  the  means 
to  enforce  the  law.  They  need  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  the  Congress.  This 
crime  bill  must  not  be  delayed  further. 
We  must  pass  this  bill  and  reassure  the 
American  people.  It  is  past  time  to  halt 
the  stealing,  rioting,  violent  demonstra- 
tions, and  destruction  of  private  prop- 
erty. This  bill  will  not  accomplish  all  of 
this,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  will  aid  our  local  and  State  law-en- 
forcement ofBcials  to  cope  with  the  grave 
and  growing  national  emergency.  Unless 
we  act  and  act  promptly,  chaos  and  an- 
archy can  become  the  order  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  of  the  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity  at  my  command,  I  urge 


the  House  to  reject  the  motion  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York 
City  and  vote  no  so  that  tomorrow  we 
can  pass  the  safe  streets  and  anticrime 

bill. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  urging  that  this 
House  defeat  the  motion  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
subsequently  vote  overwhelmingly  to  ac- 
cept the  Senate  version  of  the  omnibus 
crime  bill.  The  tragic  shooting  of  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  and  other  citizens  in  Cali- 
fornia, coupled  with  the  equally  tragic 
.shooting  of  three  marine  officers  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  last  night,  de- 
monstratively indicate  the  sickness  that 
is  within  our  Nation.  There  is  almost  to- 
tal disregard  and  disrespect  for  law  and 
order  and  it  is  no  wonder  when  many  of 
our  so-called  leaders  preach  civil  dis- 
obedience, when  one  can  view  the  tele- 
vision set  and  watch  citizens  of  this 
country  loot,  burn,  and  destroy  property 
of  others  with  almost  impunity,  that 
there  is  little  respect  for  our  laws. 

The  paramount  domestic  issue  facing 
our  country  is  law  and  order  and  the 
protection  of  our  law-abiding  citizens. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  become  overly 
preoccupied  with  the  rights  of  the  crimi- 
nal to  the  neglect  of  the  rights  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  and  the  omnibus  crime 
bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  will  correct 
this  neglect. 

There  is  nothing  unconstitutional 
about  title  II  notwithstanding  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  chairman. 
Title  EH  of  this  bill  prohibits  electronic 
surveillance  by  anybody  except  duly  con- 
stituted law-enforcing  officials,  and  they 
can  only  employ  these  devices  after 
proper  application  to  the  courts,  and 
under  the  strictest  guidelines.  The  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  our  laws  dealing  with 
search  and  seizure  are  maintained  in 
this  provision  of  the  bill. 

The  Miranda  and  Mallory  decisions 
have  handcuffed  our  law-enforcement 
officials  to  such  an  extent  that  admitted 
criminals  are  permitted  to  roam  at  large 
and  prey  upon  our  law-abiding  citizens. 
Is  there  any  wonder  that  we  have  had 
a  breakdown  in  law  and  order  and  an 
almost  total  disrespect  for  it.  If  this 
Nation  is  to  survive — yes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  question  is  so  serious  that,  if  this 
Nation  is  to  sun'ive,  then  law  and  order 
must  prevail.  There  are  admittedly  some 
imperfections  in  this  legislation  and 
parts  of  the  bill  that  I  do  not  approve, 
particularly  that  section  dealing  with 
handgims.  I  have  always  been  opposed 
to  Federal  legislation  dealing  with  the 
rights  of  the  individual  to  purchase  fire- 
arms. It  has  been  my  belief  that  such 
legislation  infringes  upon  the  rights  of 
law-abiding  citizens  and  has  little  or  no 
effect  upon  the  criminal  because,  if  the 
criminal  is  going  to  violate  the  law,  he 
is  not  the  least  bit  concerned  with 
whether  he  breaks  it  a  second  time  by 
illegally  obtaining  a  firearm.  However, 
I  feel  that,  if  this  bill  should  go  to  con- 
ference that  a  much  more  stringent  and 
reprehensible  gun  law  would  be  adopted, 
one  with  which  I  could  not  live  with 
under  any  circumstances.  But  while  I 
dislike,  as  I  have  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
provision  dealing  with  handguns,  I  am 


so  concerned  with  what  we  might  have 
to  live  with  if  the  matter  should  go  to 
conference  that  I  am  willing  to  accept  it 
under  those  circumstances.  Any  imper- 
fections can  be  corrected  by  subsequent 
legislation  as  can  any  clarifications  that 
are  needed,  but  the  welfare  of  this  Na- 
tion dictates  that  effective,  forceful  leg- 
islation dealing  with  crime  and  the  con- 
trol of  crime  must  pass  forthwith. 

The  citizens  of  our  country  are  look- 
ing to  the  Congress  for  relief.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  provide  them  with  such 
relief  as  effectively  and  as  quickly  a.s 
possible.  Time  is  of  the  essence.  So, 
again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to 
vote  down  the  Celler  motion  and  accept 
the  Senate  bill  as  written. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler]  and  I  urge  the  House  to 
reject  this  motion. 

During  a  time  of  lawlessness,  crime 
and  widespread  disregard  for  law  and 
constituted  authority,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  reject 
this  motion  to  show  that  Congress  wel- 
comes a  confrontation  with  those  who 
seemingly  favor  the  criminal  at  the  ex- 
pense of  society  and  law-abiding  citizens 

The  position  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  could  not  prevail  in  such 
a  confrontation  is  not  tenable. 

We  are  witnessing  a  breakdown  of  law 
and  order  throughout  our  land.  Our  peo- 
ple are  crying  out  for  some  tangible  sign 
that  at  least  our  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  concerned  about  this 
wave  of  lawlessness  which  is  engulfing 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  no  less 
than  35  decisions  which  have  established 
"new  found  rights"  for  confessed  and 
proven  criminals.  This  vote  today  gives 
the  House  of  Representatives  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  out  for  law  and  order  and 
against  this  engulfing  wave  of  crime  and 
lawlessness. 

I  sincerely  regret  the  tragic  incident 
that  took  place  in  Los  Angeles  this  very 
morning.  Yet,  I  feel  that  the  attitude  of 
protecting  criminals  may  have  directly 
contributed  to  this  unprovoked  shooting. 

When  courts  and  others,  who  are 
charged  with  law  enforcement  and  pro- 
moting public  safety,  encourage  lawless- 
ness and  demonstrations  which  are  vio- 
lent or  approach  violence,  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  individuals  with  deviated  per- 
sonalities are  encouraged  to  crime,  in- 
cluding murder,  because  they  feel  that 
the  courts  may  be  on  their  side  and  will 
find  some  excuse  to  set  aside  a  convic- 
tion. 

The  bill  which  this  motion  seeks  to 
send  to  conference  is  not  perfect,  but  its 
passage  by  Congress  will  restore  faith  in 
legislative  processes  and  give  hope  that 
this  era  of  lawlessness  will  be  replaced 
by  a  restoration  of  respect  for  law  en- 
forcement and  a  return  to  an  acknowl- 
edgment that  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic and  public  safety  is  the  primary  ob- 
jectivt  of  responsible  government. 

I  urge  rejection  of  the  pending  motion. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  both 
good  and  bad  in  the  bill  which  we  are 
debating.  The  language  correcting  some 
of  the  policies  laid  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  is  the  most  important  that  has 
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been  brought  to  the  House  in  many 
months  on  this  subject.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
only  language  which  has  cleared  the 
Senate  which  offers  any  hope  of  cor- 
recting the  extremely  damaging  actions 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  would  be  poor 
policy  indeed  to  take  a  chance  on  losing 
this  restrictive  language,  and  I  fully  be- 
lieve that  we  would  lose  the  Senate 
language  on  the  Supreme  Court  if  this 
bill  were  to  go  to  conference. 

There  are  other  sections  which  the 
Senate  added  which  constitute  a  definite 
improvement  to  the  bill  which  was 
passed  by  the  House.  In  fact,  I  would 
be  reluctant  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  bill 
in  its  entirety  for  it  offers  badly  needed 
promise  of  restrictions  on  crime,  and 
crime  is  so  rampant  in  this  country. 

There  is  a  section  which  I  consider 
is  not  sound  language  and  which  in  its 
administration  could  prove  very  objec- 
;ionable.  This  is  the  antigun  language 
which  was  added  in  the  Senate.  This 
language  is  ambiguous  and  there  is  no 
a.ssurance  that  in  its  interpretation  more 
would  not  be  read  into  the  provisos  than 
Lver  was  intended  by  the  sponsors.  Some 
of  it  is  unduly  restrictive.  The  section 
badly  needs  clarification  to  prevent  op- 
pressive and  unnecessary  actions  against 
law-abiding  owners  of  weapons. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  certain  that  the  Na- 
tion wants  some  restrictions  against 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  criminals  or 
mentally  incompetent  or  irresponsible 
persons.  Added  to  this  will  be  a  new 
wave  of  hysteria  by  the  ragged  fringe 
who  will  seek  to  take  advantage  of  any 
opportunity  for  oppressive  legislation 
v.-hich  would  ban  all  individually  owned 
weapons.  To  reject  the  gun  restrictions 
which  are  carried  in  this  bill  could  result 
in  something  worse.  If,  however,  this  lan- 
guage is  accepted  in  a  later  action  by  the 
House,  it  is  important  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  where  such  legisla- 
tion properly  should  be  considered,  be 
requested  to  report  clarifying  language 
which  will  remove  the  ambiguity  and  the 
most  objectionable  features  which  are 
contained  in  the  bill  now  before  us. 

I  think  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  National 
Rifle  Association  and  with  other  orga- 
nizations dedicated  to  the  proper  inter- 
ests of  law-abiding  sportsmen  and  the 
reasoning  which  I  have  advanced  is  con- 
curred in  by  them.  They  recognize  the 
objectionable  features  in  the  firearms 
lecislation  now  before  us  and  they  strong- 
ly urge  clarification  and  improvement  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  But  they  also 
recognize  a  need  for  a  measure  which 
will  help  to  curb  crime  in  our  Nation. 
-is  a  result,  they  interpose  no  objection 
under  present  circumstances  to  the 
adoption  of  this  language  by  the  House. 

Consequently,  I  shall  vote  against 
.^ending  this  bill  to  conference  and  I  urge 
at  the  proper  time  that  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  be  accepted  in  full. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  matter  under  discussion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  IMr.  Celler  1  has 
expired.  All  time  has  expired. 

Mi  .  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  Celler  1. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  60,  nays  318,  not  voting  55,  as 
follows : 

(Roll  No.  166) 
YEAS— 60 


Adams 

Ashlev 

Aspii-.all 

B.-irrett 

Blr;.-ham 

Blatrik 

Boiling; 

Bvrne,  Fa. 

Celler 

Clark 

Colmer 

Conyers 

Corman 

Curtis 

Dellenback 

Dent 

Derv.-lnski 

Dipgs 

Dingell 

Dow 

Eckhardt 


Ahbltt 

Aberiiethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  111. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Anrunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Ay  re.? 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Bctts 
Bevill 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bradcmas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhin,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahlU 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederben? 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 


Evans,  Colo, 

Farbsteln 

I-'eiRhan 

!'olev 

Kord, 

V/iiliam  D 
Fraser 
Friedel 
Gallaf;her 
Gonzalez 
Green,  Oreg. 
Hays 
Helstoskl 
li  win 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kupferman 
Loi-tr.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
Mink 
Moorhead 

N.'WS— 318 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Corable 

Corbett 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Cur.iilneham 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Gar7.a 

Deianey 

Denney 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dorohue 

Dorn 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

F.ilbert; 

Erie'.' born 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Findley 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flyrt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Frelinghuysen 

Fvilton.  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Galifianakls 

Garmatz 

Gathlngs 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Grav 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 


Morgan 

Morse,  Mass. 

Moss 

Nedzl 

Nix 

OHara,  Mich. 

Ottlnger 

rodell 

Reuss 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rosenthal 

Ryan 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Tenzer 

Thompton 

Udall 

Yates 


N.J. 


Gude' 

Gurney 
Hanan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hun  gate 
Hunt 

H\itchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
J  arm  an 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kellv 

King,  Calif. 
King.  N.Y. 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Kornegay 
Kuvkendall 
Kyi 
Kvros 
Lalid 
Eardrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Lenr.on 


Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Loi  g.  La, 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCioskey 

McCIure 

McCulloch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
MoEwen 
McFall 
Macdoiiald. 

Mass. 
M.icGregoi- 
Machen 
M.Hdden 
Mahon 
M.a!Uiard 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathiiis,  Calif. 

Mathias,  Md, 
May 

Meeds 

MesklU 

Michel 

Miiler,  Ohio 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Mir,  shall 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Morris,  N.  Mex, 

Morton 

Mosher 

Murphy,  N,Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

OKonskl 

Patman 

Patten 

Felly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbin 

Pickle 


Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

PoK 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  111, 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Piiclnskl 

Quie 

Qujllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Harick 

Reld.  HI. 

Relfel 

Relnccke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robi!«n 

Rodiro 

Rogei.s,  Fla. 

Roran 

Roor.ey,  Fa. 

RoEteiikowsk! 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

St.Onge 

Sandman 

Satterneld 

Schadeberg 

Srherle 

Schr.eebell 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slock 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 


,  Wis. 


Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stetger,  Ariz. 

bteu'er.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Strptton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teapue,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

ThompsO!\  Ga. 

Thomson 

Tierran 

Tuck 

L/liman 

an  Decrlln 

Vanik 

Wnggonner 

Walker 

W.imiiler 

Watktns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whiter.er 

Wh.tten 

WidnBll 

V>'iL'glrs 

Williams, 

Willi; 

Wllion, 

Winr. 

Wolff 

Wri'.'ht 

Wyatt 

VVydler 

Wyhe 

Wyman 

Young 

Zablockl 

Z:on 

Zwach 


■  Pa. 
,  Bob 


NOT  VOTING— 55 


Andrews,  Ala. 

Bell 

Berry 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brown.  Calif, 

Burton,  Calif. 

Carter 

Clawson,  Del 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Culver 

Dawson 

Dowdy 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ftiqua 

Gardner 

GettyF 

Gilbert 


Green,  Pa, 

Griffin 

Harrison 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Herlorg 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Joelbon 

Karsten 

Leggett 

McDade 

McMillan 

May  re 

Miller,  Calif. 

Moore 

Murphy,  111. 

OHara,  HI. 

Olsen 


ONeal,  Ga. 
ONcill,  Mass. 
Passman 
Purrell 
Rees 

Reid,  N.Y. 
Resnick 
Roorev,  NY. 
Roybsl 
St  Germain 
Selden 
Tunney 
Utt 

Vander  Jagt 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Wilson. 
Charles  H, 


So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs. 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Joelson  for.  with  Mr.  Hathaw.iy  against. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  St 
Germain  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Del 
Clawson  against. 

Mr.  Resnick  lor.  with  Mr.  Vigorito  against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  for.  -jilth  Mr. 
Passman  ;.galn.st. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  for.  with  Mr. 
Fuqua  against. 

Mr.  Roybal  for.  with  Mr.  McDade  .igalnst. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  for.  with  Mr. 
Moore  agaliist. 

Mr.   Hawkins   for.   with   Mr.   Bow  against. 

Mr.  Dawson  for,  with  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  OHara  of  Illinois  for.  with  Mr.  Rees 
against. 

Mr.  Gilbert  for,  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  Ala- 
bama against. 

Mr.  Holland  for,  with  Mrs.  Bolton  against. 
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Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Herlong  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Roor.ey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Holifield  with  Mr,  Conte. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr    Olsen   with   Mr.   Held  of  New  York. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.   Cohelan   with   Mr.   Vander  Jagt. 

Mr  Selden  with  Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  ONeai  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Ptircell. 

Mr.  Tunney   with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the     gentleman    from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquinng  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  tiae  program  for  the  re- 
mainder of  today  and  the  schedule  for 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  min- 
ority leader,  we  do  not  plan  to  go  on  with 
any  further  legislation  today.  Tomorrow 
the  fii-st  order  of  business  will  be  H.R. 
16027.  service-connected  compensation 
increase  for  veterans,  under  suspension 
of  the  rules.  That  will  be  followed  by 
H.R.  16162,  extension  of  certain  loans  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  which  in  turn 
will  be  followed  by  S.  974,  land  convey- 
ance. Glendale,  Ariz. 

Tnat  in  turn  will  be  followed  by  the 
resolution  on  the  crime  bill,  the  resolu- 
tion which  the  Committee  on  Rules  is  re- 
porting today. 

I  assume  that  the  resolution  will  be 
last,  although  it  may  be  next  to  last. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  will  permit  fi  fur- 
ther inquiry — is  my  information  correct 
that  H.R.  16363,  the  poultry  bill,  and  H.R. 
17267,  the  bill  involving  Federal  em- 
ployees, will  not  come  up  this  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect; they  are  oflf  for  this  week. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Both  of  these 
bills  will  not  come  up  this  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  might  add  the  reason  I  was  not  ex- 
actly specific  on  which  bill  would  come 
up  first  as  between  S.  974  and  the  crime 
bill  resolution  is  that  we  do  intend  to 
bring  the  crime  bill  resolution  up  at  about 
3  o'clock. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  one  further  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Oklahoma:    S.    1028.  the 


Federal  employment  conditions  for 
former  employees  of  agricultural  county 
committees,  will  that  be  coming  up  this 
week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
will  get  to  that  this  week  as  far  as  I  know 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 


WIRETAPPING      AND      ELECTRONIC 
LISTENING  DEVICES 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
mark, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
months  I  have  been  deeply  concerned 
about  our  .skyrocketing  crime  rate  in  the 
United  States.  The  permissive  attitude 
toward  criminals  and  lawbreakers  has 
ballooned  like  a  huge  cancer  in  this 
country.  As  a  former  special  agent  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  as 
a  practicing  small  town  lawyer  for  17 
years.  I  have  been  keenly  aware  of  in- 
equities in  our  criminal  law  system.  I 
have  .seen  the  pendulum  swing  over  the 
past  few  years  strongly  toward  the  law- 
breaker and  away  from  law-enforcement 
agencies.  Some  of  this  trend  has  been 
justified  to  correct  centuries-old  injus- 
tices. But  the  pendulum  has  swung  far 
too  wide  in  favor  of  the  law  violators. 
The  common  criminal  is  the  beneficiary 
of  many  5  to  4  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
and  law  enforcement  in  many  instances 
has  been  made  difficult  and  in  some  cases 
impo.ssibIe. 

One  area  has  been  my  special  con- 
cern. This  is  in  the  field  of  wiretapping 
and  electronic  listening  devices.  I  have 
been  shocked  at  the  insistence  of  the 
Johnson  administration  that  the  use  of 
these  devices  should  be  authorized,  with 
no  protection  whatsoever  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  be  authorized  in  cases  in- 
volving national  security.  This  prevents 
the  use  of  this  valuable  law-enforcement 
tool  in  battling  organized  crime,  and  in 
fighting  major  felonies. 

Since  we  are  in  a  desperate  fight 
against  organized  crime,  and  one  which 
we  obviously  have  been  losing,  and  be- 
cause of  the  geometric  increase  in  major 
felonies  in  this  countrj-,  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  use  of  electronic  listening  de- 
vices should  be  authorized  in  these  cases 
also. 

However,  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
individual.  I  feel  that  no  use  of  these 
devices  should  be  authorized  without 
strict  protection.  I  have,  therefore,  been 
advocating  that  before  electronic  listen- 
ing devices  can  be  used  by  law  ofHcers,  a 
showing  must  be  made  before  a  court 
similar  to  that  which  must  be  made  be- 
fore obtaining  a  search  warrant.  Crimi- 
nal and  civil  penalties  should  be  provided 
against  law  officers  violating  these 
requirements. 

This  will  not  result  in  an  unreasonable 
invasion  of  private  rights.  Search  has 
been  authorized  under  limited  circum- 
stances for  many  years.  Wiretapping  can 


be  authorized  under  much  the  same  rules, 
with  no  real  violence  to  individual  rights. 

In  my  study  of  these  problems,  I 
thought  it  would  be  helpful  to  have  the 
collective  views  of  a  substantial  nimiber 
of  men  actually  engaged  in  enforcing  our 
criminal  laws  and  prosecuting  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis. 

For  this  purpose,  I  sent  a  question- 
naire to  the  approximate  1,950  members 
of  the  National  District  Attorneys  Asso- 
ciation in  the  classification  of  State  at- 
torneys general,  district  attorneys,  and 
assistant  district  attorneys.  Over  50  per- 
cent, 1,058,  responded  to  my  question- 
naire. 

The  results  of  the  answers  to  this  ques- 
tionnaire by  the  men  who  actually  are 
engaged  in  prosecutions  in  this  country 
lend  strong  stipport  to  the  conclusion.s 
I  have  drawn. 

Ninety-four  percent  favor  the  use  of 
listening  devices  under  court  supervision 
in  cases  involving  national  security, 
organized  crime,  and  major  felonie.'; 
Eighty  percent  of  those  who  responded 
felt  that  the  use  of  such  devices  woula 
be  useful  in  fighting  crime  in  their  juris- 
dictions. Only  7  percent  felt  that  the  use 
of  these  devices  should  be  limited  to  case.s 
involving  national  security.  Ninety- three 
percent  confirmed  that  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals could  be  properly  safeguarded 
by  court  supervision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion has  taken  the  soft  line  once  again 
in  this  battle  to  the  death  with  crime.  It 
wants  the  use  of  listening  devices  onl>- 
in  cases  involving  national  security,  but 
it  is  not  interested  in  any  protection  of 
the  rights  of  individuals  in  such  cases 
It  is  clear  to  me  that  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  privacy  must  have  reasonable 
protection  in  all  cases,  and  that  the  great 
national  emergency  in  crime  in  this 
countiy  justifies,  and  cries  out  for,  the 
use  of  these  devices  also  in  cases  involv- 
ing organized  crime,  and  in  cases  of 
major  felonies. 

You  can  be  certain  that  the  Mafia  and 
other  elements  of  organized  crime  con- 
stantly use  the  most  sophisticated  tools 
available.  The  hands  of  our  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  should  not  be  tied. 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  sample  re- 
marks returned  with  my  questionnaire: 

You  cannot  flght  a  major  fire  with  a 
water  pistol.  This  Is  what  law  officers  now 
have  to  use  against  crime.  The  result  is 
.apparent. 

I  believe  wiretapping  Is  essential  to  combat 
organized  crime  in  metropolitan  areas.  Tt 
deny  this  tool  to  law  enforcement  is  to  In- 
vite the  gangsters  to  operate  unrestrained 
and  with  almost  no  possibility  of  being  ap- 
prehended. 

Wiretapping  is  vital  for  effective  detec- 
tion and  prosecution  of  criminal  dynasties 
which  are  infiUratlng  and  hooking  Into  the 
guts  of  our  legitimate  economic  life  with 
present  immunity. 

Technological  advances  should  not  be  made 
available  to  the  criminal  alone.  Law  enforce- 
ment should  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
new  moans  and  methods  of  discovering  and 
prosecuting  crime,  one  of  our  major  national 
problems.  Court  supervision,  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  now  applied  to  search  warrants, 
would  provide  protection  against  abuse. 

Complete  returns,  and  a  breakdown 
based  on  the  population  of  the  jurisdic- 
tions involved  follow : 
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Percent 


Actual  number 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


1   Do  you  tavor  the  use  ot  wiretapping  and  electronic  listening  devices  under  court  supervision  in  cases  involving  national  security,  organized  crime, 

and  major  lelonies? - - 94  6  995  63 

2.  Do  you  leel  that  the  use  ol  such  devices  would  be  an  effective  tool  in  fighting  crime  in  your  jurisdiction? 80  20  842  210 

i.  Do  you  tavor  permiltmg  wiietapping  and  electronic  listening  devices  only  in  cases  involving  national  security,  but  forbidding  them  in  cases  involving 

organized  crime  and  nia)0(  lelonies? 7  93  72  978 

4.  Do  you  feel  that  court  supervision  Pi  the  use  Of  v<iretapping  and  electronic  listening  devices  can  properly  safeguard  the  rights  ol  individuals? 93  7  987  70 


BREAKDOWN  OF  RESULTS  BY  JURISDICTION 

POPULATION 

Less  than  50.000  (434) 

Between  50,000  and 
250,000  (326) 

Between  250,000  and 
500,000(118) 

Between  500.000  and 
1,000,000(101) 

Between  1,000,000  and 
1,750.600  (43) 

Over  1,750,000(36) 

Percent 

Actual 
number 

Percent           Actual 
number 

Percent 

Actual 
number 

Percent 

Actual 
number 

Percent 

Actual 
number 

Percent 

Actual 
number 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No      Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes      No 

Yes 

No 

Yes      No 

Yej 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes      No 

Question  1 

(Question  2 

95 

67 

6 

5 
33 
94 

6 

412 

288 

25 

408 

22 

140 

404 

24 

94 

87 

7 

95 

6  308 
13  282 
93        23 

5      310 

12 

42 

302 

16 

92 

88 

9 

90 

8 
12 
91 
10 
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104        14 

11      107 

106        12 

95 
95 

7 
95 

5 

5 

93 

5 

96         5 

96         5 

7        94 

95         6 

91 
95 

7 
85 

9 

5 
93 
15 

39 

40 

3 

36 

4 
2 

39 
6 

86 

89 
11 
86 

14 

11 
89 
14 

31  5 

32  4 
4          32 

Question  4 

94 

31           5 

JOB  FAIR 

and    500,000 

Jobs   for 

the 

hard-core  unem- 

aviation's 

progress. 

a  contribution  which 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tmani- 
rnous  consent  to  address  the  House j  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  second 
year  the  city  of  Houston,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Honorable  Louie  Welch, 
mayor,  sponsored  a  program  called  Job 
Pair,  to  provide  summer  employment  for 
us  disadvantaged  youth.  This  is  a  unique 
civic  effort  to  solve  a  problem  by  uniting 
the  resources  within  the  community. 
Houston  industries  provide  the  majority 
of  jobs  for  Job  Fair,  and  there  is  a  corol- 
lary program  which  seeks  to  find  the 
funds  to  underwrite  the  salaries  of  a  por- 
tion of  these  underprivileged  youths  for 
work  in  nonprofitmaklng  organizations. 

This  program  is  aimed  at  finding  work 
tor  students  who  plan  to  continue  their 
education  and  whose  continued  studies 
might  be  in  doubt  due  to  financial  diflQ- 
culties.  Thus  it  makes  their  education 
possible  as  well  as  providing  training  and 
.lob  responsibility. 

This  year,  at  the  request  of  the  offi- 
cials rimning  Job  Fair,  a  private  organi- 
zation. Forward  Action,  Inc.,  sponsored 
by  me,  cooperated  with  the  effort.  For- 
ward Action,  Inc.,  was  originally  de- 
.signed  to  help  young  people  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  22  who  are  residents  of  my 
congressional  district  find  summer  em- 
ployment. Last  year  we  placed  over  100 
young  Negro  students  in  summer  jobs. 
The  goal  this  year  is  300. 

The  May  24.  1968,  release  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Youth  Opportunity 
reported  the  following: 

Houston,  a  city  which  can  claim  a  share 
of  the  credit  for  establisliment  of  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Businessmen,  had  its  sec- 
ond annual  Job  Pair  on  May  15-16.  More 
than  3,000  poor  youth  were  hired  on-the-spot 
for  summer  Jobs,  2.700  of  them  in  private  in- 
dustry. More  than  1,300  were  hired  through 
last  year's  pioneering  Job  Fair. 

It  was  after  Houston's  successful  1967  ef- 
fort that  Vice  President  Humphrey  proposed 
a  special  Job  Pair  program  in  the  nation's  50 
largest  cities  for  summer  1968.  President 
Johnson  broadened  that  proposal  by  estab- 
lishing the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen 
to  provide  200,000  siunmer  1968  youth  jobs 


ployed  by  1971. 

About  570  businesses  hired  youth  at  this 
year's  Fair.  ApplicationB  for  Jobs  and  Job 
offers  will  continue  to  be  taken.  Mayor  Louie 
Welch  hopes  to  repeat  the  successful  follow- 
up  efforts  to  the  1967  Job  Fair,  which  pro- 
duced 400  additional  jobs.  The  Mayor  kept 
his  offices  open  until  midnight  the  day  before 
the  Pair  to  take  last-minute  job  pledges  from 
business. 

Also  in  Houstoii  .  .  .  The  Harris  County 
Cummunlty  Action  Agency's  S750.000  summer 
program  includes  650  jobs  for  youth.  75  col- 
lege student  tutors  to  work  with  dropouts, 
recreation  .activities  in  40  city  parks,  free 
rnmplng  for  800,  and  an  arts  progr.im  which 
includes  free  tickets  for  city  concerts  pro- 
vided by  the  Houston  Society  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts.  Houston's  schools  will  have  a 
$500,000  summer  program  at  34  schools  for 
about  60.000.  About  300  youth  jobs  will  be 
prortded  by  the  program. 

The  kind  of  citizen  dedication  that 
made  Job  Fair  such  an  outstanding  .suc- 
cess is  exemplified  by  P.  H.  Robinson, 
president  of  Houston  Lighting  aj  Power 
Co.,  who,  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Houston  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen, devoted  100  percent  of  his  time 
to  this  effort. 

This  kind  of  piivate  and  civic  action 
at  the  local  level  is  proof  of  the  desire  of 
the  people  of  Houston  to  solve  our  un- 
employment and  education  problems  at 
the  level  at  which  they  occur.  I  think  the 
success  of  these  two  Houston  programs — 
separately  and  jointly — can  well  lead  the 
way  to  similar  programs  in  ether  parts  of 
the  country. 


PRIVATE  BILL  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF 
GEORGE  W.  HARDIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Rodney  of  Pennsylvania).  Under  previ- 
ous order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  today  for  the  relief  of 
George  "W.  Hardin,  of  Greeneville,  Tenn. 

In  his  long  lifetime,  Mr.  Hardin,  a  dis- 
tinguished senior  citizen  of  my  district, 
has  seen  aviation  develop  and  progress 
from  its  primitive  beginnings  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  skies  by  jet  aircraft  and  the 
penetration  of  space  by  manned  rockets. 

During  that  same  productive  lifetime. 
Mr.  Hardin  made  his  own  contribution  to 


he  patented  and  which  his  Government 
used.  I  regret  that  I  must  add  that  it  was 
a  contribution  to  aviation  s  progress  for 
which  he  has  never  been  compensated. 

My  bill  attempts  to  reimburse  him  in 
some  small  measui-e  for  the  expenditure 
of  years  of  assiduous  and  inspired  effort, 
for  the  expenses  of  his  research,  and  for 
the  expenses  incurred  in  traveling  often 
from  Tennessee  to  his  Nation's  Capital 
for  the  purpose  of  patenting  his  inven- 
tion and  testifying  at  hearings  held  by 
committees  of  this  House. 

My  bill  woa'd  also  justify  his  faith, 
held  for  years  in  the  face  of  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  to  the  contrai-y,  that  his 
Government  would  someday  recognize 
him  for  his  valuable  innovation  in  air- 
craft-airship design.  In  a  sense,  that  rec- 
ognition was  accorded  him  when  his 
Government  gave  his  pioneering  concep- 
tion practical  application. 

More  formal  recognition  than  simple 
expropriation  of  his  ideas  is  now  to  be 
found  in  the  bill  which  I  have  today  In- 
troduced for  his  relief.  May  I  imderstate 
the  case  as  simply  a.s  I  can  by  saying  that 
such  relief  is  long  overdue. 

My  bill  recites  that  George  W.  Hardin, 
of  Greeneville,  Tenn.,  invented  a  com- 
bination airship-aircraft  for  which  a 
patent  was  granted  by  the  United  States 
on  April  8,  1930.  An  improvement  patent 
was  granted  on  February  27,  1934.  His 
patented  invention  demonstrated  the 
feasibility  of  a  method  by  which  air- 
ships— not  airplanes — might  become  air- 
borne despite  their  being  heavier  than 
air.  Airships  had  previously  been  made 
airborne  by  inflation  with  lighter-than- 
air  gas  such  as  helium,  whose  natural 
buoyancy  lifted  a  ship  off  of  the  ground 
before  its  power  system  ■was  employed. 
Mr.  Hardin's  invention  combined  the 
takeoff  thrust  of  an  airplane  with  the 
buoyancy  of  an  airship. 

His  invention  did  much  more.  It  dem- 
onstrated the  feasibility  of  multistage 
aircraft  which  could  be  separated  in 
flight,  a  principle  that  is  an  integral  part 
of  modern  aerospace  t-echnology. 

Our  Government  also  used  the  meth- 
ods he  Invented  and  patented  to  increase 
the  range  of  our  Armed  Forces'  airships 
by  increasing  their  fuel  load. 

The  year  of  Mr.  Hardin's  first  patent, 
1930,  seems  a  long  time  ago,  but  it  was  a 
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busy  and  exciting  year  in  aviation  his- 
tory. By  recalling  some  of  that  history, 
we  can  see  why  it  was  that  Mr.  Hardin 
was  busy  at  the  business  of  attempting 
to  obtain  patent  protection  for  his  pio- 
neer work  in  the  midst  of  all  the  exciting 
advances  in  aviation  that  were  then  be- 
ing made  here  and  abroad. 

In  January  of  that  year,  the  world's 
first  full  scale  wind  tunnel  was  begun  at 
the  Langley  Memorial  Aeronautical  Lab- 
oratory. In  February,  the  Naval  Aircraft 
Factory  was  authorized  to  begin  building 
the  first  workable  model  of  retractable 
landing  gear.  In  April,  the  American 
Interplanetary  Society,  later  the  Ameri- 
can Rocket  Society,  was  founded  in  New 
York  City.  Also  in  April,  the  Air  Corps 
set  a  world  record  for  altitude  formation 
flying  when  19  planes  reached  a  height 
of  30,000  feet.  In  Germany,  the  German 
Army  Ordnance  OCBce.  after  reviewing 
the  work  of  the  American  Robert  God- 
dard,  decided  to  establish  a  rocket  pro- 
gram and  to  equip  the  artillery  proving 
ground  at  Kummersdorff  for  military 
missile  development.  In  December,  here 
in  the  United  States,  the  sound-locator 
acoustic  system  for  detection  of  aircraft 
In  flight  was  developed.  The  Sperry  Gy- 
roscope Co.  developed  the  "Gyro  Hori- 
zon." In  Britain.  Frank  Whittle,  a  Royal 
Air  Force  officer,  obtained  British  pat- 
ents for  the  turbojet  engine.  And  George 
Hardin  patented  his  'detachable-combi- 
nation-aircraft.  " 

It  is  Mr.  Hardin's  contention  that, 
"Whenever  two  or  more  aircraft  units 
are  joined  together  in  sustained  flight, 
each  unit  serving  as  a  member  when  in 
operation  and  each  unit  having  contin- 
ued flight  capability  upon  the  discon- 
nection of  the  other,  the  principle  In- 
volved is  based  upon  the  Hardin  patents 
dealing  with  'detachable-combination- 
aircraft.'  " 

On  December  9.  1930.  a  bill  {H.R. 
148191  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  my  predecessor,  the 
Honorable  B.  Carroll  Reece.  of  Tennes- 
see, asking  that  a  sum  be  appropriated 
to  be  used  by  any  agency  designated  by 
the  War  Department  for  investigation  of 
Mr.  Hardin's  patented  detachable-com- 
bination-aircraft. 

Hearings  were  held  not  long  after  the 
Introduction  of  Mr.  Reece's  bill  by  Sub- 
committee No.  5  of  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  at  which  Mr.  Hardin 
testified  on  the  theory  and  operating 
possibilities  of  his  invention.  Using  a 
model  for  demonstration  purposes,  he 
explained  his  invention's  flight  charac- 
teristics. At  these  hearings  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Army  told  the  inventor  and 
the  subcommittee  that  the  craft  could 
never  become  airborne.  For  substantia- 
tion, he  used  a  report  on  Mr.  Hardin's 
work  by  the  Air  Corps.  But  between  these 
hearings  and  two  hearings  on  the  same 
subject  held  by  the  full  Military  Affairs 
Committee  in  1935  and  1936.  the  Army 
proved  that  such  a  takeoff  was  possible, 
using  one  of  its  nonrigid  airships  that 
had  been  equipped  with  landing  gear. 

There  is  always  someone  around  to 
chant  the  well  known  lyrics  of  that  fa- 
mous song  called  "It  Can't  Be  Done."  The 
Army  oflBcer  who  told  Mr.  Hardin  in  1931  / 
that  "It  can't  be  done"  thereby  joined  a' 
distinguished  company ;  some  of  our  most 


eminent  wiseacres  have  said  the  same 
thing  at  different  times  about  diCferent 
inventions  or  projects.  The  Library  of 
Congress  has  collected  their  deathless  re- 
marks in  a  study  called  'Erroneous  Pre- 
dictions and  Negative  Comments  Con- 
cerning Exploration,  Territorial  Expan- 
sion, and  Scientific  and  Technological 
Development." 

A  transcript  of  the  hearings  held  in 
1931  cannot  be  located.  There  is  nothing 
surprising  in  that;  transcripts  were  often 
not  made  in  those  days.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  hearings  were  held; 
there  is  newspaper  commentai-y  about 
them,  correspondence  relating  to  them, 
and  Congressional  Record  references  to 
them. 

A  stoi-y  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
Febi-uary  7,  1931,  with  a  February  6  date- 
line, reported  that: 

The  House  Military  (Affairs)  Committee 
heard  a  description  of  (his  Invention)  from 
•  •  •  George  W.  Hardin,  Superintendent  of 
Education  of  Greene  County.  Tenn.  His  Idea 
Is  to  attach  an  airplane  body  with  two 
motors  to  the  bottom  of  a  small  dirigible. 
In  case  of  motor  trouble,  he  said  the  airplane 
could  be  detached  and  the  dirigible,  contain- 
ing the  passengers  and  pilot,  could  operate 
separately.  A  bill  to  provide  $50,000  with 
which  the  Army  would  experiment  with  the 
device  has  been  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Reece  of  Tennessee. 

The  Johnson  City  Press  Chronicle  re- 
port€d.  on  February  10,  1931.  the  reaction 
of  Senator  Cordell  Hull: 

If  this  gentleman,  and  he  is  a  leading  and 
well  icnown  citizen  in  East  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Hardin,  is  half-way  right  in  his  view  that 
this  machine  would  have  a  speed  of  100  miles 
an  hour,  or  anything  around  100  miles  an 
hour.  It  does  seem  to  me  this  is  entitled  to 
a  real  testing  out  by  the  Government,  if  by 
nobody  else.  Of  course,  we  all  know,  with 
their  wonderful  capacities  and  flue  qualities, 
how  utterly  inert  so  many  people  are  in  our 
departments.  They  let  the  most  wonderful 
things  be  taken  by  other  countries:  very 
often  they  slip  right  through  their  fingers. 
So  this,  having  received  a  basic  patent,  and, 
to  a  layman,  on  Its  face  being  so  clearly  a 
most  useful  proposition,  if  It  has  speed,  why 
it  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  to  this  country, 
or  to  any  other  country,  to  develop  it. 

At  page  7  of  the  June  26,  1935,  hear- 
ings of  the  House  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  on  a  bill  introduced  by  the  late 
John  Dingell  when  he  was  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  Michigan,  we  find  this 
testimony  of  Mr.  Hardin's: 

It  was  my  privilege  to  appear  before  this 
committee  once  before  this  time,  approxi- 
mately 4  years  ago.  Of  course,  at  that  time 
I  did  not  have  any  technical  support.  Since 
that  time  I  have  carried  on  my  research  and 
experimentation,  and  have  made  great  im- 
provements in  the  art.  and  today  men  highly 
skilled  in  the  art  of  heavler-than-air  and 
llghter-than-alr  craft  are  backing  this  proj- 
ect. My  reason  for  mentioning  this  (is  that) 
at  the  former  hearing  I  was  confronted  with 
a  certain  technical  authority  of  high  rank 
from  one  of  the  departments,  who  made  tiie 
positive  statement  and  contended  urgently 
that  the  craft  as  proposed  here  would  not  be 
able  to  take  off  from  the  ground,  much  less 
(a  I  light  .  .  It  was  my  positive  contention 
at  that  time  that  this  argument  was  un- 
founded and  would  not  hold.  I  gave  my 
reasons  at  that  time  why  it  would  be  possible 
to  get  such  a  ship  In  the  air  having  to  rely 
greatly  on  dynamic  lift.  This  was  the  main 
argument  brought  against  the  combination 
at  that  time,  and  because  such  a  contention 


challenged  the  ship's  ability  to  take  the  air. 
it  presented  an  almost  unsurmoun table  bar- 
rier, but  I  am  happy  to  announce  to  you 
today  that  this  contention  has  been  elimi- 
nated by  the  actual  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  an  airship  equipped  with  an  airplane 
landing  gear  and  leaving  the  ground  heavier 
than  air. 

The  transcript  of  the  two  hearings 
that  we  do  have  reflect  much  expert  tes- 
timony which  I  shall  not  review  here. 

One  prong  of  Mr.  Hardin's  invention 
was  used  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Air 
Forces  during  World  War  II.  This  par- 
ticular part  of  the  Hardin  aeronautical 
art,  dealt  with  the  fact  of  taking  small 
airshdps  off  of  the  ground  heavier  than 
air  or  in  other  words  using  the  airplane 
principle.  This  enabled  the  airships  to 
greatly  extend  their  range  or  to  carry  a 
much  heavier  payload.  This  v.-as  the  very 
thing  that  the  Army  Air  Corps  engineers 
said  could  not  be  done.  This  one  feature, 
alone,  of  the  Hardin  invention  was  of 
tremendous  value  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment duiing  World  War  II. 

During  the  1935  hearings  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Militaiy  Affairs,  he 
said  in  part.  "When  it  is  placed  in  the 
air  the  critics  will  hail  it  as  a  great 
tui-ning  point  in  aeronautical  histoiT  " 
Again,  during  the  same  hearing,  he  said, 
"You  are  developing  a  new  ait  and  going 
into  a  field,  that  will  be  of  a  great  ser\'- 
ice  m  a  militaiy  way." 

My  file  on  this  matter  is  a  foot  thick. 
The  documentation  to  be  found  there  of 
Mr.  Hardin's  contention  has  convinced 
me  of  its  validity.  It  would  convince 
other  Members  of  this  body.  Mr.  Hardin 
should  be  compensated;  it  is  my  hope,  as 
it  is  his,  that  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  may  be  moved  by  reason  and 
by  compassion  to  report  out  my  bill  for 
Mr.  Hardin's  relief. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  for  the  readers  of  the  Record  to 
have  the  language  of  my  measure: 

Whereas  George  W.  Hardin  of  Greenvillp. 
Tennessee.  Invented  a  combination  airship- 
aircraft  for  which  patent  number  1754211 
was  granted  by  the  United  States  on  April  8. 
1930.  and  an  improvement  patent,  number 
1949304.  was  granted  by  the  United  States 
on  February  27.  1934,  and 

Whereas  such  invention  demonstrated  the 
feasibility  of  a  method  by  which  airships 
might  become  airborne  although  such  air- 
ships were  heavier  than  air.  and 

Whereas  such  invention  demonstrated  the 
leasibility  of  multistage  aircraft  which  could 
bB  separated  in  flight,  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
used  such  invention  and  method  to  increase 
greatly  the  range  of  airships  used  by  the 
Armed  Forces  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
fuel  carrier  on  such  airships,  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  space  program 
depends  upon  the  use  of  multistage  rockets 
which  require  the  separation  in  flight  of  the 
various  stages,  as  covered  under  such  pat- 
ents, and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  never  com- 
pensated George  W.  Hardin  for  the  use  of 
such  devices  or  methods  covered  under  such 
patents;   Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
George  W.  Hardin  of  Greenville,  Tennessee. 
the  sum  of  $100,000.00  in  full  settlement  of 
all  his  claims  against  the  United  States  for 
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the  Infringement  by  the  United  States  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  of 
patents  numbered  1754211  and  1949304. 


INCREASED     COMPENSATION     FOR 
DISABLED  VETERANS— H.R.  16027 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania) .  Under  a  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  soon  will  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  do  justice  to  thousands  of  veterans 
who  bravely  bear  the  permanent  scars 
of  their  military  service.  H.R.  16027, 
which  we  will  have  before  us  tomorrow, 
would  provide  an  across-the-board  in- 
crease in  the  rates  of  compensation  pay- 
able to  veterans  for  service-connected 
disabilities. 

As  a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  a  sponsor  of  identical 
legislation,  I  wish  to  stress  that  this  bill 
is  long  overdue.  Our  veterans,  who  are 
depending  on  these  paymento  to  offset 
the  loss  of  their  earning  power  due  to 
disability,  are  still  being  compensated 
as  if  nothing  has  changed  since  Decem- 
ber of  1965. 

In  fact,  as  we  know,  the  cost  of  living 
has  risen  8.3  percent  according  to  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics.  H.R.  16027 
would  adjust  the  compensation  rates  to 
keep  pace  with  this  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living,  and,  in  addition,  would  provide 
a  flat  $100  per  month  increase  for  vet- 
erans with   100-percent  disability. 

The  bill  increases  the  nine  disability 
:ates.  of  lO-iJercent  disability  through 
90-percent  disability,  by  approximately 
that  same  percentage — 8.3.  For  example. 
the  monthly  rate  for  10-percent  disability 
would  rise  from  $21  to  $23.  The  90-per- 
cent disability  rate  would  rise  from  $209 
to  $226. 

Section  314,  United  States  Code,  title 
38,  provides  additional  amounts  for 
i;i>ecific  service-connected  anatomical 
lo.sses  and  physical  disorders  in  addi- 
tion to  the  disability  percentage  rates. 
For  instance,  if  a  veteran  has  lost  a  hand 
or  foot,  or  lost  his  sight,  or  has  incurred 
a  iiearing  or  speech  disorder,  he  receives 
?47  monthly  for  each  such  loss  in  addi- 
tion to  the  disability  rate  which,  as  we 
.•^ee.  presently  ranges  from  $21  to  $209. 
However,  section  314  now  limits  the  en- 
tire monthly  compensation  entitlement 
to  S600.  This  bill  would  increase  that 
limit  to  $700.  By  this  measure,  higher 
compensation  would  not  be  paid  for  the 
.specific  losses,  but  the  veterans  most 
.severely  disabled  on  the  battlefield  would 
receive  compensation  for  losses  wiiich 
rue  presently  noncompensable  only  be- 
cause of  the  monetary  limit. 

In  the  same  manner,  H.R.  16027  in- 
creases the  limit  of  compensation  of  vet- 
erans who  are  bedridden,  in  need  of  reg- 
ular attendance,  or  independent  upon 
IJrosthetic  appliances. 

We  have  recently  adjusted  the  vet- 
erans pension  and  social  security  pay- 
ments to  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
Rising  living  costs  affect  most  harshly 
i>ersons  of  limited  incomes.  Certainly 
then,  we  owe  the  .same  obligation  to  those 
citizens   who    must   suffer   and   endure 


limited  earning  capacity  for  the  very 
reason  of  their  physical,  bodily  disabil- 
ity suffered  while  serving  their  country. 
I  earnestly  urge  every  one  of  my  col- 
leagues to  give  this  measure  iiis  unquali- 
fied support. 


MULTI-CAREER  COMPETENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  LMr.  Staggers] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  outstanding  ability 
in  a  variety  of  .situations  and  callings  is 
found  in  the  person  of  a  distinguished 
former  Member  of  this  body.  It  is  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Kee,  mother  of  the  Honorable 
James  Kee,  Representative  from  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  West  Virginia. 
For  20  years  she  was  a  capable  wife  and 
mother,  while  her  husband,  the  late  John 
Kee,  represented  the  Fifth  District  in 
Congre.ss.  At  his  death  in  1952.  she  was 
selected  to  succeed  him,  and  served  in 
the  83d  through  the  88th  Congress.  Many 
of  us  know  lier  with  affection  and  esteem 
as  a  useful  and  informed  public  servant. 
In  1965  she  retired — for  a  well-earned 
rest,  we  supposed.  But  now  we  find  her 
cngaced  in  an  entirely  new  career.  Tlie 
paper  which  she  prepared  for  a  confer- 
ence of  lier  associates,  and  which  I  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  gives  as- 
surance that  she  retains  the  verve  and 
good  judgment  which  characterized  her 
activities  in  the  House.  We  congratulate 
her  on  finding  a  new  outlet  for  her  (  xu- 
berant  energy,  and  we  wish  her  full  suc- 
cess and  happiness  in  this  new  contribu- 
tion to  the  well-being  of  her  many 
friends   and  acquaintances.   The   paper 

follows: 

Why  Use  a  Realtor 

(By  Elizabeth  Kee  of  Roane  Realty,  Inc.) 

A  Realtor  is  the  instrumentality  through 
which  a  property  owner  who  wants  to  sell  has 
the  createst  amount  cf  success. 

The  Realtor  takes  as  lils  guide  the  Golden 
Rule — "Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you.  do  ye  even  so  to  them".  He 
accepts  this  standard  as  Ills  rule  of  life  and 
pledges  lilmself  to  observe  its  spirit  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  all  of  his  activities.  A  Realtor 
can  never  depart  from  this  ideal  or  from  the 
injunctions  of  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the 
County,  State  and  National  Boards  of  Real- 
tors of  which  he  is  a  member.  He  is  thor- 
ouehly  professional  in  his  field. 

When  a  seller  employs  a  Realtor  to  sell  his 
property,  he  receives  good,  sound,  profes- 
sional advice  with  individualized  attention. 
Therefore,  the  seller-broker  relationship  Is  a 
very  important  thing.  It  is  one  that  gives  the 
best  possible  service  to  the  property  owner. 

The  term  "Realtor"  means  competence, 
fair  dealing  and  liigh  integrity.  When  a  prop- 
erty owner  wlio  wishes  to  sell  engages  the 
services  of  a  Realtor  who  Is  in  the  Multiple 
Listing  Service  he  not  only  has  the  dedicated 
service  of  his  Realtor  but  the  cooperation  of 
all  other  brokers  in  the  service,  together  with 
their  alfiliates.  and  this  gives  wide  publicity 
to  the  property  which  is  for  sale. 

The  Realtor  saves  time,  effort  and  head- 
aches for  the  seller.  He  screens  the  prospects 
and  saves  the  owner  from  the  curious  who 
have  no  intention  of  buying  but  are  just 
looking  around  for  the  fun  of  it,  and  taking 
up  time  unnecessarily. 

A  Realtor  is  qualified  to  guide  the  seller  at 
every  step  of  the  way  in  securing  a  qualified 
btiyer.  and  advising  with  reference  to  the 
many   questions  that  arise  before  a  sale  Is 


completed.  He  helps  avoid  the  many  pitfalls 
that  may  arise  in  closing  a  transaction. 

A  Realtor  has  a  superior  degree  of  pro- 
fessional skill,  and  his  ethical  condvict  in  the 
real  estate  business  is  one  of  the  best  services 
lo  be  obtained  for  the  protection  of  the  seller. 
He  is  in  constant  touch  with  the  market, 
knows  the  trends  in  buying,  knows  the 
most  recent  price  levels.  He  has  a  carefully 
screened  list  of  prospective  buyers  who  are 
seriously  in  the  market  for  a  home.  He  knows 
the  financial  status  of  the  buyer  he  brings,  as 
well  as  the  buyer's  needs  and  desires.  He  will 
present  only  those  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  buy,  and  at  a  time  when  it  Is  convenient 
for  the  owner  to  have  the  property  shown. 

A  Realtor  will  direct  tlie  seller  to  the  best 
transaction.  He  has  the  knowledge  and  con- 
tacts to  help  the  buyer  find  the  money  needed 
to  buy.  and  he  knows  how  to  give  practical 
advice  on  obtaining  the  best  mortgage  on  the 
most  favorable  conditions. 

A  "For  Sale  By  Owner"  sign  leaves  the 
doer  wide  open  to  all  types  of  people.  An 
owner  must  be  prepared  to  receive  all  comers 
and  cope  with  a  multitude  of  unforeseen 
problems.  The  Realtor  has  the  experience  to 
unmask  the  insincere  offer  and  turn  it  away 
before  it  does  any  harm,  or  puts  the  owner 
to  a  lot  of  trouble.  He  will  qualify  his 
prospects  In  advance  and  allow  only  those 
who  are  definitely  well  qualified  prospective 
buyers  to  inspect  property  which  Is  for  sale. 

A  Realtor's  familiarity  with  the  market  is 
the  mo.st  reliable  route  to  the  best  possible 
price  obtainable,  on  terms  acceptable  to  the 
owner.  His  technical  skill,  business  exper- 
ience, list  of  prospects,  contacts  with  financ- 
ing institutions,  and  his  professional  reputa- 
tion are  all  at  the  disposal  of  the  owner  to 
help  him  realize  the  most  satisfying  sale  of 
his  most  Important  asset — his  property. 

The  professional  way  is  the  best  way  to 
market  property.  Just  as  one  goes  to  a  doctor 
or  a  lawyer  for  medical  or  legal  aid,  so  will 
one  want  to  go  to  a  Realtor  for  professional 
assistance  in  selling  property.  The  Realtor 
way  is  the  wise  way. 


CAN  WE  DISPENSE  WITH 
RESEARCH^ 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
events  have  shown — in  the  most  tragic 
fashion — how  desperately  our  society 
needs  new  knowledge  and  understanding 
which  can  only  be  supplied  throueh  le- 
seaich  into  both  the  national  and  .social 
sciences. 

We  must  learn  what  makes  us  behave 
as  we  do.  We  must  uncover  the  biologi- 
cal and  environmental  souices  of  ciimi- 
nal  behavior,  of  mental  disordeis.  of 
ma.ss  disruptions,  of  dangeious  aimless 
living,  and  of  spiritual  decline. 

Until  we  put  far  greater  effort  in  this 
area  than  we  have  lately  shown  a  will- 
ingness to  do,  we  are,  I  believe,  courting 
disaster. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  address  I  had  planned  to 
deliver  to  the  House  today — and  which 
I  believe  to  be  very  much  in  point: 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  French  philosopher. 
Andre  Glde.  once  opened  a  lecture  with  these 
words : 

"All  this  has  been  said  before — but.  since 
nobody  listened,  it  must  be  said  again." 
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I  have  a  somewhat  eerie  feeling  that  I  am 
standing  In  Gide's  shoes.  This  is  distressing 
since  the  lesson  which  apparently  must  be 
re-taught  is  so  crucial  to  all  of  us — certainly 
to  our  well-being,  possibly  to  our  survival. 

The  lesson  Is  not  complicated,  but  It  is  very 
fundamental.  It  can  be  stated  briefly  as  a 
kind  of  syllogism. 

1  America  Is  faced  today  with  tortuous 
new  physical,  social,  economic  and  security 
problems.  (Which  is  hardly  news,  i 

2.  These  problems  and  conditions  will  be 
neither  removed  nor  resolved  without  new 
tools,  new  methods,  new  approaches. 

3  Since  we  do  not  have  the  necessary  tools, 
methods  or  approaches,  we  must  develop 
them — and  there  Is  only  one  way  to  do  that: 
Research ! 

Research  and  people  who  have  been  ade- 
quately trained  lo  do  it. 

I  do  not  believe  this  premise  can  be  chal- 
lenged on  any  logical  basis  What  Is  more,  I 
had  assumed,  perhaps  naively,  that  the  prin- 
ciple was  widely  accepted  throughout  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  So  it  Is  not 
without  a  degree  of  personal  anguish  that  I 
have  seen  the  1969  budget  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  cut  by  20  percent.  Even 
more  important  than  the  Intrinsic  effects  of 
such  reductions  Is  the  fact  that  they  will 
neither  help  our  fiscal  situation  to  any  sig- 
nificant degree  nor  aid  in  the  solution  of 
the  critical  problems  which  crowd  our  na- 
tional calendar. 

For  the  Foundation  Is  the  only  Instrument 
In  the  entire  Federal  structure  whose  sole 
mission  is  to  supply  the  substance  without 
which  all  our  endeavors  must  fail — Knowl- 
edge. 

Does  this  kind  of  thing  make  sense? 

Doesn't  this  conjure  up  Poor  Richard's 
homily  with  reference  to  being  "penny-wise 
and  pound-foolish?" 

Does  anyone  really  think  that  we  are  going 
to  win  our  battles  with  congested  cities. 
crime,  unemployment,  decaying  environ- 
ments, .ind  so  on  without  improved  science 
and  technology,  natural  and  social.  Judi- 
ciously applied? 

It  has  never  been  more  obvious  that  the 
dilemmas  we  have  labeled  as  "Vietnam,"  "the 
ghettos,  "  "pollution,"  "poverty."  "diminish- 
ing resources. '  etc  .  are  not  going  to  go  away 
Just  by  pouring  out  money  and  good  will. 
We  must  have  both,  of  course,  but  all  the 
money  and  brotherhood  in  the  world  isn't 
going  to  cure  anything  If  we  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  It. 

The  burdens  of  the  cities  will  not  go  away 
even  if  we  flatten  them  and  rebuild  from 
scratch.  The  tensions  of  unemployment  are 
not  going  to  disappear  if  we  tried  to  guaran- 
tee every  living  soul  a  nonpoverty  income. 
The  dangers  of  a  deteriorating  environment 
win  not  be  erased  merely  by  passing  laws 
to  curb  smoke  or  regulate  the  dumping  of 
garbage 

We  must  know  more — much  more  than  we 
now  do^ln  order  to  cope  with  these  things 
on  any  kind  of  a  basis  that  Is  other  than 
makeshift  and  temporary  More  physical 
knowledge  More  social  knowledge  More  eco- 
nomic creativity.  .\nd  the  political  deter- 
mination to  use  them  well. 

We  must  learn  how  to  break  up  the  con- 
centrations of  people.  We  must  help  foster 
a  sense  of  purpose.  We  must  educate  better. 
We  must  find  new  sources  of  energy,  new 
modes  of  trade  and  transportation.  We  must 
understand  the  ecology  of  our  planet  and 
learn  to  live  within  its  limitations. 

At  present,  these  goals  exceed  our  capabili- 
ties And  time  Is  growing  short. 

This  last  point  is  a  key  one. 

The  most  competent  testimony  which  our 
Science  Committee  has  been  able  to  elicit 
from  the  forecasters  indicates  that  we  have 
not  less  than  30  nor  more  than  70  years  to 
reverse  the  destructive  trends  which  a  sprawl- 
ing acquisitive  humanity  has  created  for  it- 
self. After  that  It  will  be  too  late.  Too  late 


to  stem  the  human  tide.  Too  late  to  control 
the  eradication  of  resources.  Too  late  to 
halt  the  pollution  of  Earth.  Too  late  for 
anything  except  to  witness  the  gradual  sink- 
lug  of  our  standard  of  living  and  the  erosion 
of  personal  liberty. 

Think  about  that  for  a  minute.  Tlie  year 
2000  Is  not  very  far  away — nor  Is  2040.  Can 
we  afford  to  leave  everything  to  the  next 
generation?  In  my  Judgment,  no.  Now  is 
the  crucial  moment. 

I  understand,  along  witli  my  colleagues, 
the  necessity  for  economy  in  times  such  as 
these — the  dangers  of  inflation — and  the  fact 
that  it  is  impossible  to  economize  without 
drawing  agonized  protests  from  those  who 
find  their  funds  reduced  or  cut  off.  That 
cannot  be  avoided. 

And  I  am  not  here  to  make  a  special  plea 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation  budget. 
I  simply  use  It  as  a  case  in  point.  The  Foun- 
dation can  and  should  take  Its  fiscal  lumps 
along  with  everybody  else. 

What  I  deplore  Is  the  Irrational  and  some- 
times emotional  budgetary  attack  upon  cer- 
tain endeavors  of  government  simply  because 
they  are  not  aimed  at  producing  a  specified, 
tangible  product.  It  is  clear  that  basic  scien- 
tific research  has  been  placed,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily. In  this  category.  The  Foundation's 
budget,  for  example,  was  cut  twice  iis  deeply 
as  the  budget  of  any  other  Independent 
agency — and  we  still  hear  the  brand  of  argu- 
ment which,  inaccurately  and  inelegantly, 
maintains  that  one  thing  the  country  can 
always  do  without  Is  'giving  away  the  tax- 
payer's dough  to  the  eggheads.  " 

Such  thinking.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  not  even 
Neanderthal;  it  is  pure  Plltdown.  Fortunately, 
it  is  on  the  wane,  and  we  can  reasonably 
hope  that  it  will  soon    Jsappear  entirely. 

Meanwhile.  I  am  convinced  that  our  ten- 
dency In  times  of  economic  stress  to  jump 
on  research  as  the  vulnerable  part  of  the 
Federal  budget  results  mainly  from  thought- 
lessness—not from  any  real  antipathy  or  dis- 
enchantment with  basic  science  itself. 

While  this  Is  an  Important  point.  It  does 
not  mitigate  the  damage  we  are  doing  to  our- 
selves by  slashing  research  funds.  This  is 
particularly  serious  in  view  of  the  adminis- 
trative cutbacks  in  basic  research  funds  being 
made  by  the  so-called  mission-oriented 
agencies 

Congress  intended,  when  it  set  up  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  to  create  an 
agency  which  would  assure  the  smooth  flow 
of  support  for  basic  research — which  could 
act  as  a  balance  wheel  and  take  up  the  slack 
when  other  departments  or  agencies,  for 
whatever  reason,  reduced  their  support  in 
the  area.  Yet  today,  at  a  time  when  retrench- 
ment is  taking  place  throughout  government, 
when  even  such  clearly  proven,  valuable  re- 
search entitles  as  the  Office  of  Naval  Research 
are  struggling  to  keep  their  heads  above 
water — we  now  display  our  wisdom  by  cut- 
ting NSF's  budget  to  a  point  nearly  20  per- 
cent below  what  it  was  four  years  ago. 

Suppose  we  take  a  closer  look  at  what  Is 
going  on. 

When  the  Budget  of  the  United  States  for 
fiscal  1969  was  sent  to  the  Congress,  it  carried 
a  table  described  as  "budget  reductions" — or 
"cuts  below  the  1968  program  level" — which 
totalled  $1.63  billion. 

On  checking  the  table  carefully,  however, 
one  discovers  that  S563  million — 35  percent — 
came  from  research  and  development  or  re- 
search facilities. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  a  very  disturbing 
proportion. 

Now  look  at  the  obligations  for  support  of 
academic  science  by  individual  agencies.  Al- 
most all  of  these  are  dropping,  probably  more 
than  available  figures  Indicate.  Our  latest  In- 
formation shows  only  the  differences  between 
fiscal  '66  and  '67.  but  already  the  major 
sclence-mlnded  agencies  show  the  decline. 
The  Defense  Department  Is  down  6  percent: 
NIH  Is  down  3  percent;  NASA  Is  down  8.5  per- 


cent: etc.  Keep  in  mind  that  this  Includes 
academic  research  In  general,  not  all  of  which 
is  basic.  The  latter  is  normally  cut  at  u 
greater  r.ite  than  applied  research. 

Moreover,  while  we  don't  yet  know  the  ex- 
tent, we  do  know  that  support  for  academic 
science  in  1968  is  taking  an  even  sharper  drop 
from  the  1967  rate. 

Another  point. 

For  the  past  several  years,  members  of  this 
body,  and  the  Senate  as  well,  have  been  very 
concerned  about  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  R&D  funds.  Many  have  felt 
tn.^t  luo  great  .i  concontration  was  evolviui?, 
that  there  were  too  few  "centers  of  excel- 
lence" throughout  the  country  except  in  the 
coastal  regions,  that  the  rich  Institutions 
were  getting  richer  while  the  poor  got  poorer. 

No  Federal  agency  has  done  a  better  Job  oi 
trying  to  ameliorate  this  condition  than  tlie 
National  Science  Foundation.  Its  Institu- 
tional science  programs  have  been  designedly 
stepped  up  in  order  to  help  ease  the  problem 
In  1965  these  programs  accounted  for  "j  j 
percent  of  NSF's  total  obligations.  In  196(5 
they  went  to  11.1  percent.  In  1967  to  11.5  per- 
cent. In  1968  to  13.3  percent.  Yet.  because  u: 
squeezes  now  put  on  the  Foundation,  the 
1969  figure  is  $16  million  below  1968— down 
about  19  percent  from  that  year.  And  this 
does  not  take  into  account  the  drastic  re- 
ductions made  by  the  House  when  it  acted 
on  the  Foundation's  1969  appropriations. 

I  am  sure  there  is  no  need  to  spell  out  fur- 
ther the  effects  of  such  reductions. 

Tlien,  too,  there  is  the  matter  of  support 
for  research  in  the  social  and  Ijehavloral 
sciences.  Just  the  other  day  we  read  reports 
that  the  $34  million  which  the  Defense 
Department  has  earmarked  in  this  area  for 
1969  is  in  grave  jeopardy.  It  may  be  elimi- 
nated. But  this  not  a  novelty.  Most  agencies 
which  have  interests  In  the  behavioral 
sciences  are  being  forced  to  curb  them — in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  most 
serious  problems  facing  the  nation  are  social 
and  behavioral  ones  about  which  we  have 
very  little  fundamental  knowledge. 

■fhe  National  Science  Foundation  could 
help  with  this  difficulty  if  we  would  let  it. 
But  Its  total  budget  in  the  social  sciences  for 
1969  is  only  S18  million,  and  if  the  House 
appropriations  cut  stands  we  can  be  sure  the 
eventual  figure  will  be  lowered  by  a  con- 
siderable margin. 

All  this — to  say  nothing  of  what  possible 
havoc  in  R&D  may  result  from  the  S4-to-$6 
bllUon-reduced  celling  on  overall  1969  obliga- 
tlonal  avithorlty  which  Congress  Is  presently 
contemplating. 

If  we  persist  in  this  course  we  will  be  flyins 
in  the  face  not  only  of  all  our  most  expert 
advice,  but  of  our  own  demonstrated  experi- 
ence as  well. 

Have  we  forgotten  so  soon  the  lessons  of 
the  Manhattan  Project  which  resulted  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946? 

Let  me  recount  briefly. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  had  the 
United  States  not  developed  the  atomic 
bomb,  the  history  of  World  War  II  most 
certainly  would  have  contained  a  number 
of  additional  and  probably  very  painful 
chapters.  The  pros  and  cons  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  not  in  point  here,  since  they  would 
have  been  developed  by  someone,  some  time. 
In  any  case.  What  Is  In  point  Is  the  im- 
mense value  and  power  which  has  accrued  to 
the  United  States  through  Its  timely  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy. 

But  how  were  we  able  to  do  It? 

Not  from  our  own  bag  of  tricks — because 
we  did  not  have  any!  No  one  In  this  country 
had  dot^e  enough  wondering,  enough  dream- 
ing, enough  theorizing,  enough  experiment- 
ing to  know  where  to  begin. 

We  did  it  by  borrowing  the  fundamental 
knowledge  from  abroad.  We  could  do  It  be- 
cause a  Bavarian  named  Albert  Einstein  had 
developed  some  equations  describing  the  na- 
ture of  matter  and  energy — because  a  Dane 
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named  Niels  Bohr  devised  some  experiments 
to  prove  out  the  equations — because  a  Ger- 
man named  Llse  Meitner  correctly  interpreted 
the  results  of  the  experiments — and  because 
.'in  Italian  named  Enrico  Fermi  was  then  able 
to  devise  formulas  leading  to  atomic  chaln- 
reaction.s. 

They  helped  us— but  mostly  because  they 
didntlike  Hitler;  and  It  should  never  be  for- 
tiotten  that  their  original  work  was  not  moti- 
vated by  a  desire  for  A-bombs  or  nuclear 
power,  liiey  were  simply  doing  basic  research. 
They  wanted  to  find  out  how  things  work, 
what  makes  our  universe  tick.  They  were 
rurlous. 

And  this  must  nearly  always  be  the  se- 
quence: first  the  theory,  then  the  proof,  then 
the  development,  linaliy  the  application.  We 
seldom  reach  the  latter  until  the  former  is 
m  liand.  It  Is  true  that  occasionally  we 
;~tumble  on  some  very  useful  technological 
application  without  knowing  exactly  how  It 
works.  But  we  are  never  able  to  carry  the 
concept  very  far  or  realize  its  full  potential 
until  a  fundamental  understanding  of  the 
process  has  been  acquired 

That  is  what  basic  research  is  all  about. 
And  that  is  what,  in  our  frenzy  to  find  ap- 
parent solutions  to  what  seem  to  be  immedi- 
ate urgent  problems,  we  are  about  to  let 
ijo  down   the   drain. 

This  brings  me  to  what  I  think  is  the  crux 
..f  our  modern  dilemma — the  ability  to  select 
rational  priorities. 

In  this  day  of  instant  and  almost  universal 
(ommunication,  of  unequaled  crowding,  of 
i-normous  economic  pressures,  of  minimal  re- 
(lulrements  for  physical  labor  and  hence 
liiaxlmum  free  time,  of  unbridled  materialism 
and  of  constant,  organized  "protesting" — 
whether  right  or  wrong — it  is  easy  to  become 
.-tampededand  to  attempt  to  cure  the  symp- 
toms before  the  cause  is  understood. 

In  many  ways.  It  seems  to  me.  this  is  hap- 
pening or  is  alDout  to  happen. 

One"  can  say  that  our  cities  are  a  dlsgrace- 
ful  mess  and  must  be  cleaned  up,  that  Jobs 
must  be  supplied  for  our  "hard  core"  unem- 
ployed, that  more  and  more  available  hous- 
ing must  be  provided  the  poor  and  minority 
L-roups,  that  our  balance  of  payments  flow 
must  be  reversed,  that  a  financial  crisis 
threatens  and  must  be  avoided  by  various 
iiscal  manipulations,  that  our  "students" 
are  going  overboard  in  their  protests  and 
must  be  better  handled,  that  our  Industrial 
.conomv  is  deaf  to  the  plight  of  the  environ- 
ment, that  Vietnam  no  longer  makes  sense 
and  must  somehow  be  terminated. 

With  most  of  these  citations.  I  agree;  and 
I  believe  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  modern 
>_'overnment  to  help  assuage  them. 

But  I  am  also  convinced  of  two  things. 
First,  we  do  not  now  have  enough  answers 
'•X  the  proper  methods  for  attacking  such 
problems  on  an  all-out  basis.  Obviously,  we 
>hould  make  a  beginning,  and  rapidly— but 
as  I  have  pointed  out.  much  research  re- 
mains to  be  done.  If  we  must  rely  only  on 
the  knowledge  which  Is  available  up  to  now, 
inir  efforts  are  likely  to  be  crowned  with  dis- 
illusion and  bankruptcy. 

Second,  we  should  begin  to  realize  that 
sreat  as  these  problems  are  they  may  not  be 
the  most  crucial  ones.  If  our  arable  land 
continues  to  disappear  under  man-made 
structures.  If  our  atmosphere  begins  to  lose 
Its  stability,  if  our  widespread  toxics  invade 
the  oceans  as  they  have  the  lakes  and 
streams,  if  the  great  rain-forests  go  on  fall- 
ing before  the  voracious  mechanized  axes 
of  Industry — then  those  things  we  now  de- 
.scribe  as  urgent  are  not  apt  to  make  much 
difference.  A  Job  Isn't  worth  much  If  there  is 
no  food  to  buy.  A  house  Is  not  worth  much 
If  there  is  no  air  to  breathe.  Favorable  world 
bank  balances  are  not  worth  much  If  there  Is 
nothing  left  to  trade.  And  nobody,  north  or 
south,  Is  going  to  want  to  stay  In  Vietnam 
if.  like  the  once  magnificent  Tigris  valley,  it 
is  transformed  from  a  garden  to  a  desert. 


This  IS  what  I  mean  by  the  need  for  a 
svstem  of  determining  rational  priorities. 

U  S.  military  expenditures  In  Vietnam  are 
running  in  excess  of  $70  million  a  day.  Yet 
the  American  program  designed  to  help 
meet  what  is  clearly  one  of  the  most  press- 
ing needs  of  our  age— international  ecologi- 
cal understanding — Is  being  funded  at  the 
rate  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  and  then  only  by  passing  the  hat 
among  a  dozen  Federal  agencies  for  what- 
ever they  can  spare.  Now  N.SF,  the  only 
Federal  agency  capable  of  maintaining  an 
effective  national  level  of  basic  research — 
without  which  we  shall  not  have  what 
Churchill  called  "the  tools  to  do  the  Job"— 
iinds  Itself  getting  a  double-dunking  at  the 
hands  of  the  budgeteers. 

It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  that 
Federal  support  lor  research  and  develop- 
ment could  continue  Indefinitely  to  ac- 
celerate as  It  did  In  the  15  years  from  1950 
to  1965. 

These  were  indeed  golden  years  for  science 
and  technology.  Not  only  did  Federal  sup- 
port increase  from  a  few  hundred  million 
dollars  a  year  to  §16  billion — but  private  in- 
dustry, the  foundations,  the  universities  and 
other"  non-profits  made  slnillar  efforts.  The 
results  were  more  than  rew^arding  and  profit- 
able. They  were  exciting;  they  lifted  the 
spirit:  they  opened  vistas  for  the  future  that 
no  one  had  imagined. 

And  they  made  the  United  States  the  un- 
disputed new  leader  in  the  world  not  only 
in  technology  and  engineering,  but  In  all 
science,  basic  and  applied.  In  that  short  pe- 
riod the  blue  ribbon  of  knowledge  shifted 
srom  the  Old  World  to  the  New.  Our  concern 
is  that  It  should  not  once  again  shift  back. 

It  is  quite  impossible  even  to  estimate 
what  this  has  meant  for  our  country.  I  could 
cite  endless  examples  of  practical  values  that 
have  come  to  us  trom  this  burst  of  scientific 
effort— in  terms  of  dollars,  consumer  goods, 
jobs,  education  and  the  like.  They  are  truly 
enormous.  But  I  think  perhaps  the  greatest 
unsung  benefits  has  been  the  intangible  one 
of  our  image  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  To  the  doubters  who  have  not  spent 
time  abroad,  I  would  say:  go  and  listen;  for 
you  cannot  detect  the  admiration,  the  envy 
and  the  emulation  from  here. 

No  one  denies  that  the  United  States'  world 
Image  is  tarnished  In  spots.  But  the  overall 
reflection  is  a  bright  one,  and  much  of  the 
luster  has  come  from  our  scientific  endeavors, 
our  academic  strength,  and  the  resulting 
economic  attainment. 

Nonetheless,  we  have  long  known  that  we 
could  not  keep  the  rate  of  increase  of  our 
support  for  science  at  the  level  of  the  late 
50's  and  early  60's — even  without  the  costs 
of  a  war  added  to  the  national  budget. 

The  danger  now  is  not  that  the  rate  of 
increase  has  dropped  but  that  the  present 
economy  psychosis  with  which  many  of  us 
seem  afflicted  will  drop  the  support  for  basic 
research  below  the  normal  cost-of-living  in- 
creases necessary  merely  to  keep  research 
standards  at  their  current  level.  If  this  hap- 
pens, we  will  be  in  serious  trouble — inter- 
nally and  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Believe  me.  Western  Europe.  Russia.  Japan 
and  China  are  not  standing  still. 

In  summary,  let  me  reiterate  my  belief  that 
the  troubles  which  basic  science  sees  for 
itself  are  largely  temporary  and  economically 
induced. 

At  the  same  time  it  seems  to  me  essential 
that  we  policy-makers  not  forget  the  les- 
sons of  the  past  on  the  importance  of  being 
In  the  van  of  fundamental  science.  Time  Is 
too  compressed  these  days  for  us  to  fall  into 
the  trap  expressed  by  the  bit  of  doggerel: 

God  and  the  Doctor  we  alike  adore 

On  the  brink  of  dlssaster,  but  not  before. 


And   we  would   all   be   terribly  distressed,  I 
am  quite  sure,  If  we  thought  that  some  fu- 
ture historian  should  write  of  our  genera- 
tion— 
Sic  transit  sricTitfa— and  America  with  It. 


ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  LAW- 
SPEECH  OF  CONGRESSMAN  W.  R, 
POAGE  BEFORE  CORN  REFINERS' 
ASSOCIATION,  INC. 


When  the  chips  are  down  we  are  not  going 
to  pull  any  applied  rabbits  from  the  scien- 
tific hat  without  knowing  the  basic  tricks. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  a  speech  by  Conpre.ssman  W. 
R.  PoAGE.  chaiiTnan  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  lequest  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  JONEIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  speech  by  the  Honorable  W.  R. 
PoAGE,  chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  entitled  "Enforcement  of 
the  Law,"  which  was  delivered  last  night 
and  which,  in  view  of  the  Incidents  of  the 
past  2  days,  is  most  apropos: 

Enforcement  op  the  L.\w 
Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  the  members  of 
the  Com  Refiners'  Association  are  law-abid- 
ing citizens— but  not  all  of  our  citizens  are 
law-abiding.  Indeed,  in  recent  years  the  tend- 
ency to  Ignore  the  law  has  grown  at  a  terri- 
fying rate.  There  has  been  an  increase  of 
more  than  80";  in  the  number  of  crimes  of 
violence  reported  during  the  past  ten  years, 
and  I  am  sure  that  If  the  crimes  which  have 
been  ignored  on  certain  college  campuses 
had  been  included  that  the  figures  would 
be  even  more  Impressive 

I  realize  that  "Crime"  and  "Law  Enforce- 
ment" are  not  subjects  with  which  Com 
Refiners  are  especially  concerned,  but  on  one 
thing  at  least  all  of  you  will  agree,  as  do  the 
oven^'helmlng  majority  of  Americans,  and 
that  Is  that  If  our  country  Is  to  remain  free 
and  great,  we  must  enforce  the  law — .all  the 
law,  I  have,  therefore,  felt  that  I  should  talk 
today  on  the  subject  of  Enforcement  of  the 
Law. 

There  are  some  groups  In  our  country  who 
seem  committed  to  breaking  down  the  law 
or  in  distorting  all  reason  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  so  as  to  make  a  mockery 
of  all  efforts  to  punish  the  guilty.  In  my 
Judgment,   these  self-righteous   Judges   and 
professors  are  but  moving  our  country  very 
rapidly  toward  mob  law.  Mob  law  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  Court  House  justice,  but  Justice 
denied  or  long  delayed  under  the  guise  of 
paying  tribute  to  some  new  found  principle 
of  "freedom  of  expression,"  or  even  in  the 
name  of  "the  right  to  petition"  may  very 
well  invite  a  return  of  mob  law  and  all  its 
attendant  injustice.  I  would  hate  very  much 
to  see  us  return  to  the  "Lynch  Law"  of  the 
Western    frontier    or    the    "River    Bottom 
Courts"  of  the  Old   South.  Possibly  In   our 
present    urban    society    It   would    be   "Back 
.\lley  Jurisprudence"   but  regardless  of  the 
nanie,  and  regardless  of  the  reason  any  long 
continued  failure  of  the  courts  to  convict 
even  a  reasonable  percent  of  the  perpetrators 
of  crimes  Is  always  followed  by  some  type  of 
extra  legal  justice. 

That  there  has.  Indeed,  been  a  serious 
breakdown  in  law  enforcement  needs  no 
argument  or  statistics.  Right  here  in  this 
great  city  It  Is  often  unsafe  for  grown  men 
to  be  on  the  streets  at  night,  and  women  are 
stabbed  at  noon  while  praying  In  a  church. 
or  visitors  are  attacked  and  robbed  In  broad 
daylight  on  the  very  steps  of  the  Nation's 
Capitol.  Certainly,  the  situation  is  not  yet 
so   bad  in  some  of  our  smaller  cities  and 
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towns  but  there  Is  too  much — far  too  much — 
disregard  for  law  In  every  section  of  the 
country,  and  most  of  it  lacks  even  the  eco- 
nomic Justification  which  the  old  time  thief 
always  offered.  The  horse  thief  or  the  cattle 
rustler  of  the  frontier  days  could  at  least 
plead  that  he  needed  transportation  or  that 
he  was  trying  to  "get  a  start"  In  the  cow 
business.  The  modern  "thrill  killer"  or  purse 
snatcher  can  generally  offer  no  better  excuse 
than  that  he  wantid  a  "kick"  either  direct 
or  through  the  purchase  of  "pot"  or  other 
drugs,  and  many  of  those  who  burned  and 
looted  In  Washington  last  month  were  hold- 
ing and  are  still  holding  good  government 
jobs.  Apparently  they  took  "sick  leave"  to 
do  a  little  robbing  while  the  police  were 
under  orders  not  to  interfere. 

This  breakdown  of  law  and  order  is  not  a 
phenomenon  confined  to  any  one  segment 
of  our  countn,'.  It  is  not  confined  to  Detroit 
or  to  Mississippi.  It  Is  not  confined  to  our 
colored  or  to  our  white  citizens.  It  Is  not.  as 
so  many  like  to  suggest,  a  problem  Just  of 
the  Ignorant  or  of  the  slum  dweller,  or  of  the 
self-described  "poor  people"  who  marched 
Into  Washington  by  car.  bus.  and  airplane. 
Nor  Is  It  only  a  problem  of  the  "hippies" 
or  the  intellectuals  or  of  the  college  grad- 
uates— althou^  there  Is  clearly  too  large  a 
percentage  of- college  educated  people  who 
participate  in  these  violations  of  the  law  and, 
for  one.  I  think  there  is  far  less  excuse  for 
what  has  been  happening  on  the  campuses  of 
the  University  of  California,  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity, and  of  Columbia  University  than 
there  is  for  the  senseless  and  totally  inexcus- 
able violence  which  has  erupted  In  the  slums 
of  Los  Angeles.  Surely  the  university  stu- 
dent, who  is  enjoying  ijoth  a  good  education 
and  in  most  cases  all  of  the  physical  com- 
forts of  life,  has  a  greater  obligation  to  set 
a  good  example  than  has  the  uneducated 
occupant  of  some  disease  Infested  slum  area. 
But.  whenever  we  find  citizens  assuming 
for  themselves  the  right  to  decide  what  laws 
they  will  obey  and  violating  those  which 
they  decide  are  "bad."  we  have  anarchy, 
and  anarchy  is  always — "always"  I  said — 
followed  by  dictatorship.  Anarchy  can  only 
exist  long  enough  for  the  strong  to  assume 
control.  It  will  aiways  happen — the  weak — 
the  needy — the  oppressed — will  quickly  lose 
all  influence  and  ill  hope.  The  irony  of  this 
thing  Is  that  thase  who  have  the  most  to 
lose — those  who  most  need  the  protection 
of  the  law — are  in  the  forefront  of  the  de- 
struction of  all  law — for  let  it  be  very  clear 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  law  enforce- 
ment where  only  those  laws  which  the  indi- 
viduals look  upon  as  "good"  are  obeyed  Law 
enforcement  Is  Indivisible— you  either  en- 
force all  laws  or  soon  you  will  be  enforcing 
no  laws. 

Everyone,  exept  the  uneducated  and  the 
overeducated — and  apparently  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States — knows  these 
fundamentals  of  human  behavior.  All  ordi- 
nary people  know  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
freedom  only  "under  law" — and  through  the 
impartial  enforcement  of  all  law.  I  am  happy 
to  pay  public  tribute  to  the  great  group  of 
peace  offic«rs  over  our  cotmtry.  The  great 
mass  of  them  are  doing  a  fine  and  conscien- 
tious job  made  imduly  difficult  by  some  of 
those  who  should  be  most  helpful.  I,  there- 
fore, want  to  give  deserved  recognition  to  our 
peace  officers.  I  know  of  no  faster  way  of 
wiping  out  the  last  vestige  of  law  enforce- 
ment than  to  continue  the  present  practice 
of  prosecuting  those  peace  officers  who  are 
forced  to  use  a  maximum  of  force  to  stop  a 
dangerous  criminal. 

The  American  founding  fathers  knew  quite 
well  that  even  a  government  selected  by  a 
majority  of  the  people  could  destroy  the 
rights  of  the  individual  just  as  truly  as  the 
government  of  King  George  III.  They,  there- 
fore, sought  to  limit  the  fields  of  govern- 
mental activity,  but  surely  they  Intended  to 
offer  no  comfort  to  those  who  took  the  law 


in  their  own  hands — and  that,  my  friends, 
is  the  burden  of  my  indictment  of  our  mod- 
ern scofflaws.  No  man  has  the  right  to  ignore 
even  what  he  considers  to  tie  a  wicked  or 
unjust  law.  His  recourse  is  to  seek  to  change 
the  law  In  the  regular  or  Constitutional 
manner,  and  this  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of 
the  glaring  weaknesses  of  the  present  Su- 
preme Court's  insistence  that  that  body  has 
the  right  to  promulgate  rules  of  behavior 
which  its  members  consider  to  be  in  keeping 
with  the  conditions  and  the  needs  of  the 
times.  In  effect,  the  Court  has  claimed  for 
itself  the  right  to  decide  what  laws  are 
"good."  and  what  changes  should  be  made 
from  time  to  time. 

As  I  understand  our  form  of  government, 
neither  the  Supreme  Court  nor  the  Execu- 
tive has  any  such  right.  Only  the  Legislative 
Branch  has  the  right  to  determine  what 
rules  win  be  given  the  force  of  law.  Tlie 
Constitution  has  not  been  changed.  If  a 
procedure  was  constitutional  75  years  ago.  It 
is  still  constitutional.  Of  course,  tliere  will 
be  Individual  cases  where  the  Court  may 
properly  find  that  its  members  erred  in  years 
past,  but  it  cannot  be  that  the  members  of 
the  Court  could  have  been  correct  in  the 
past  and  that  a  different  interpretation  is 
now  justified. 

Certainly  our  Constitution  needs  change 
from  time  to  time,  but  as  the  founding 
fathers  suggested,  those  changes  .should  be 
made  in  the  manner  agreed  upon  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption.  On  the  other  hand, 
strongly  as  I  believe  that  the  Court  has  been 
usurping  legislative  powers,  I  do  not  feel  that 
the  remedy  lies  in  asking  the  Legislative 
Branch  to  usurp  Judicial  powers.  Too  often 
we  hear  the  cry  "Impeach  Earl  Warren."  I 
think  those  who  advocate  this  course  do  not 
realize  that  the  power  of  Impeachment  was 
intended  to  correct  immoral  acts  rather  than 
to  punish  political  philosophies  with  which 
the  Legislative  Branch  does  not  agree.  I 
would  not.  therefore,  be  a  party  to  impeach- 
ing Mr.  Warren  or  anyone  else  without 
evidence  of  moral  turpitude,  and  I  certainly 
bring  no  such  charge  against  any  member  of 
OV-T  Judiciary. 

I  do,  however,  think  It  is  unfortunately 
true  that  a  great  many  people  are  deterred 
from  crime  only  by  the  certainty,  and  possi- 
bly to  some  degree  by  the  severity,  or  prompt 
punishment.  I  would  not  strike  down  any 
of  the  devices  of  the  law  which  have  been 
built  tip  over  the  years  to  make  sure  no  in- 
nocent man  may  be  punished,  but  I  do  object 
to  those  decisions  and  requirements  of  our 
present  Supreme  Court  which  add  nothing  to 
the  protection  of  the  Innocent  but  simply 
make  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  arrest  and 
to  convict  the  gnillty.  I  submit  that  until  all 
our  efforts  are  directed  at  a  determination  of 
the  facts  that  we  can  have  neithp;  justice 
for  the  accused  nor  security  for  the  masses 
of  our  people.  I  am  afraid  that  in  our  proper 
zeal  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  accused,  we 
may  have  overlooked  the  basis  and  the  pur- 
pose of  all  criminal  law — and  that  is  to  pro- 
tect the  public  and  society  from  lawless  acts. 
In  other  words,  the  State  does  not  seek 
vengeance  ( vengeance  Is  mine  salth  the  Lord) 
but  rather  It  seeks  to  make  It  clear  that 
crime  does  not  pay — and  thus  prevent 
further  crime,  either  at  the  hands  of  the 
accused  or  of  some  other  person. 

May  I,  at  this  point,  dieress  just  long 
enough  to  mention  three  specific  aspects  of 
the  present  crime  wave. 

The  first  peculiar  aspect  is  the  reluctance 
and  even  refusal  of  so  many  of  our  citizens 
to  help  cooperate  with  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials. Of  course,  in  our  early  days  most  of 
our  law  enforcement  was  dependent  on  citi- 
zen cooperation.  That  is  still  true  in  many 
sections  which  have  not  enjoyed  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  "New  Thought."  In  some 
of  the  less  sophisticated  areas  we  still  rely 
on  the  sheriff's  posse.  Certainly.  If  an  offi- 
cer on  the  streets  of  Sonora,  Texas   or  of 


Moab,  Utah  were  to  call  for  help,  I  am  con- 
fident that  he  would  get  It  from  at  least  most 
of  those  within  sound  of  his  voice,  but  If  an 
officer  were  to  call  for  help  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  or  Cleveland,  Ohio  lie  t)etter  hope  that 
some  fellow  officer  is  within  hearing  dis- 
tance. 

There  are  too  many  Instances  of  crowds  of 
couarcily  civilians  allowing  crimes  to  be 
committed  in  their  presence  without  any  ef- 
fort whatever  to  stop  the  criminals.  In  rnany 
instances  the  onlookers  would  not  even  call 
the  police.  Here  In  Washington  it  seems  to 
be  standard  procedure  for  the  riders  on  a 
late  bus  to  sleep  through  a  hold-up  or  even 
murder  of  the  bus  driver. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  present  wave 
of  lawlessness  possibly  grows  out  of  the  atti- 
tude I  have  just  mentioned.  It  is  the  promi- 
nence of  violence — so  called  "crime  on  our 
streets" — the  unlawful  use  of  force.  Bands 
of  human  jackals  are  running  loose  in  most 
of  our  large  cities.  Tliey  are  generally  the 
type  who  can  only  understand  the  use  of 
force— the  certainty  of  harsh  punishment. 
I  think  that  our  easy  parole  practices  have 
given  them  much  encouragenient,  and  cer- 
tainly they  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  constantly  increasing  limitations  our 
courts  are  imposing  on  the  peace  officers  who 
would  arrest  and  punish  them.  Surely  these 
limitations  reached  a  climax  here  in  Wash- 
ington when  the  police  were  required  to  stand 
by  and  passively  watch  looters  carry  off  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  stolen  goods.  As  I  see 
it.  it  is  far  better  to  have  no  law  enforce- 
ment officials  around  when  crimes  are  being 
committed  than  to  deny  them  the  right  to 
use  all  the  force  necessary  to  stop  open  loot- 
ing. 

The  third  group  which  lends  color,  al- 
though not  respectability,  to  our  present  era 
is  composed  of  the  so-called  "Peaceniks."  I 
have  a  feeling  that  most  of  these  are  just 
cowards  who  are  still  afraid  to  join  the  wolf 
gangs  who  attack  old  ladies  on  the  .streets. 
They  are  the  group  who  are  more  Ukelv  to 
get  their  excitement  by  the  use  of  dope — 
they  are  the  type  who  like  to  cover  their  lack 
of  patriotism  with  some  kind  of  cloak  of 
organized  respectability.  Tliey  delight  in 
camouflaging  their  disobedience  of  the  law 
with  such  words  as  "non-violent,"  "the  right 
of  dissent."  and  the  like.  They  are  the  mag- 
gots who  make  their  home  with,  and  get 
their  living  from,  the  dregs  of  society,  :.nd  yet 
all  too  many  of  our  educational  institutions 
and  of  our  self-professed  educators  give  a 
degree  of  sympathy  and  a  reflection  of  the 
'respectability  to  these  unshaven  vermin. 
These  groups  are  dangerous  because  they 
so  often  open  the  door  for  more  vigorous 
enemies  of  our  government. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  attributes 
of  any  government  is  the  right  and  power 
to  protect  itself  from  those  who  would  de- 
stroy It  either  from  within  or  from  without. 
As  a  Member  of  Congress  I  have  repeatedlv 
taken  the  oath  to  defend  the  United  States 
from  "all  enemies,  foreign  or  domestic,"  and 
yet  our  high  court  strikes  down  the  Acts  of 
Congress  and  of  our  States  which  require 
certain  government  employees  to  swear  that 
they  are  not  members  of  the  party  committed 
to  destruction  of  our  form  of  government. 
Why  should  any  citizen,  particularly  any 
teacher  of  our  youth,  object  to  affirming  his 
support  for  our  country  by  his  open  repudia- 
tion of  the  Communist  philosophy? 

The  President  has  asked,  and  ijoth  Houses 
have  approved,  the  appropriation  of  .$100.- 
000.000  of  Federal  money  to  "train"  local 
law  enforcement  officials.  I  commend  the 
President's  Interest.  I  voted  for  his  request 
for  all  the  funds  he  feels  will  be  helpful, 
but  In  all  frankness  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
It  win  not  be  possible  to  restore  respect  for 
law  and  order  solely  by  expenditure  of 
funds — no  matter  how  generous.  The  very 
limited  restraints  Imposed  by  the  Senate  on 
the    Supreme    Court    will    do    much    more 
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good.  I  am  for  the  training  but  I  think  it  is 
clear  that  what  most  local  officials  need  l.i 
some  encouragement  In  using  Ingenuity  in 
detecting  und  punishing  crime.  They  need 
the  support  of  the  courts  and  of  our  De- 
partment of  Justice  Given  this  support.  I 
believe  that  we  can  enjoy  an  era  in  which 
all  our  citizens  will  live  under  the  full  and 
equal  protection  of  our  laws.  Without  It  no 
amount  of  money  will  buy  this  "domestic 
tranquility." 

But  above  and  beyond  the  courts,  the  basic 
responsibility  for  law  enforcement  still 
rests  with  the  homes  of  America.  It  cannot 
be  shifted  to  the  schools,  the  church,  or  the 
government.  Certainly  these  Instruments  of 
society  play  a  large  part  In  the  attitude  of 
each  generation  and  certainly  If  our  gov- 
ernment makes  it  its  basic  purpose  to  pro- 
tect the  criminal  rather  than  the  law  abid- 
ing element,  then  it  Is  going  to  be  extremely 
hard  for  our  parents  to  impress  upon  their 
children  the  vital  necessity  of  obeying  all 
laws  as  the  prerequisite  of  their  own  pro- 
tection. Again,  let  me  repeat.  It  Is  not  the 
strong  who  need  the  law.  It  Is  the  weak.  And 
\ery  few  of  those  who  are  today  challenging 
enforcement  of  laws  they  dislike  could  In 
the  absence  of  law  enjoy  anything  like  the 
degree  of  freedom  which  Is  theirs  today. 

Let  me.  therefore,  leave  you  with  this 
thought.  No  one  ever  makes  his  rights  se- 
cure by  ignoring  the  rights  of  his  neighbor, 
,'tnd  no  one  ever  increases  his  own  wealth 
by  destroying  the  property  of  his  neighbor 
(T  his  community,  and  finally,  no  group  can 
merely  by  calling  It  a  "peaceful  demonstra- 
tion" change  a  riot  into  a  picnic  party.  Nor 
ran  one.  even  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  justify  looting  and  shooting 
ijy  calling  It  an  "expression  of  free  speech." 
If  you  and  I  are  to  be  free  and  secure  In  our 
freedom,  we  must  be  able  to  know  the  law, 
to  read  it  in  plain  language  and  we  must 
cljey  it  as  wTitten — all  of  the  laws,  whether 
v.e  like  them  or  not,  and  we  must  require  all 
others  to  obey — no  matter  how  much  force 
that  requires. 


which  has  today  resulted  in  26  sons  of 
the  parish  .serving  in  the  priesthood.  The 
number  of  community  leaders  who  are 
current  or  former  parishioners  is  far  out 
of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  pari.sh. 

For  his  dedication,  his  beneficial  and 
spiritual  influence  we  liail  the  dignity 
and  devotion  of  this  beloved  priest. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker.  Monsignor  DriscoU 
has  been  more  than  a  parish  i)riest.  He 
hlm.self  has  been  a  community  leader.  In 
a  very  real  sense  the  goals  and  the  rules 
of  conduct  which  he  laid  before  liis  flock 
over  the  years  were  the  same  goals  and 
rules  he  applied  to  his  own  life.  It  is 
realistic  to  say  that  he  is  both  a  teacher 
and  a  model.  Few  men  liave  the  capacity 
to  teach  the  noble  virtues;  fewer  still  are 
able  to  live  them.  Monsignor  Dri.scoll,  my 
pastor,  my  spiritual  mentor,  and  my 
friend,  exemplifies  the  ability  to  do  both. 

This  Sunday  evening  hundreds  of  his 
present  and  fonner  parishioners  will 
gather  together  to  pay  homage  to  this 
man  who  has  played  such  a  vital  role  in 
all  our  lives. 

I  pray  that  God  will  keep  him  in  our 
midst  for  many  years  to  come  so  that 
those  of  us  who  have  leaned  upon  him 
for  strength  may  still  have  the  benefit  of 
his  wisdom  and  counsel. 


MSGR.   THOMAS  J.   DRISCOLL 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  w^as  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
formative  years  of  a  young  boy's  life, 
when  his  mind,  his  attitudes  and  his 
\alues  are  being  molded,  there  are  three 
persons  who  play  critical  and  enduring 
roles — his  father,  his  teacher,  and  his 
clergyman. 

In  the  case  of  most  young  Catholic 
boys,  the  clergyman  is  his  parish  priest. 
The  priest's  bearing,  his  intellect  and 
liumanity  are  sensed,  and  hopefully, 
emulated,  by  the  young. 

There  is  a  priest  in  St.  Patrick's  parisli 
in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  who,  over  the  past  53 
years,  has  had  an  influence  on  the  young 
far  beyond  the  normal.  His  name  is 
Thomas  J.  DriscoU  and  today  on  the  eve 
of  his  retirement,  he  is  a  monsignor  with 
30  years  of  completely  unselfish  work  be- 
hind him  in  St.  Patrick's  parish. 

No  accolade  can  speak  more  eloquently 
of  this  man  than  the  fact  that  today  in 
the  city  of  Syracuse  a  preponderance  of 
the  community  leaders  are  former  pa- 
rishioners. Monsignor  DriscoU  was  able  to 
take  the  young  men  of  the  families  in  his 
predominantly  Irish  parish  and  instill  in 
them  a  sense  of  potential  achievement. 


PRESIDENT    JOHNSON    PRAISES 
WILBUR  COHEN 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, Wilbur  Cohen  was  sworn  in  as  the 
new  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Mr.  Cohen's  character  and  abil- 
ity are  well  known  in  Washington,  for 
he  has  been  in  the  thick  of  battle  on  be- 
half of  social  legislation  for  35  years. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  I  have  had  many 
opportunities  to  observe  Mr.  Cohen  in 
action,  and  I  have  been  impressed  with 
both  his  efficiency  and  his  humanity.  At 
the  ceremony  in  the  White  House.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  referred  to  his  new  Cab- 
inet officer  in  these  words: 

He  knows  the  lieed  to  raise  the  national 
spirit  He  knows  the  need  to  win  new  vic- 
tories in  new  ways  against  disease  and  Ignor- 
ance and  poverty.  He  knows  how  urgent  it 
is  to  erase  the  old  indignities  and  to  do  it 
now.  to  end  the  old  inequalities  and  to  do  It 
now,  and  to  replace  neglect  with  opportunity 
and  to  do  It  now. 

I  concur  with  the  President's  judg- 
ment, and  with  permission  I  insert  the 
full  text  of  the  President's  remarks  in 
the  Record: 

Remarks  of  the  President  at  the  Swearing 
IN  Ceremony  of  Wilbur  Cohen,  Secre- 
T.«Y  OF  Health,  Educa'hon,  and  Welfare. 
May  16.  1968 

The  President.  Secretary  Cohen  and  fam- 
ily, Mr.  Vice  President.  Members  of  the  Cabi- 
net, ladles  and  gentlemen,  distinguished 
members  of  Congress: 

One  thing  I  have  always  noticed  about  Wil- 
bur Cohen  is  that  he  never  does  anything 
v^'lthout  a  reason.  Usually  I  can  figure  out 
what  he  Is  up  to.  But  for  the  life  of  me.  I  just 
couldn't  understand  why  he  chose  the  man 


he  did  to  administer  the  oath  of  ofBce  this 
morning 

In  any  discussion  of  our  social  history,  two 
landmark  laws  deserve  very  special  mention, 
Social  Security  and  Medical  Care.  Each  was 
passed  after  very  long  and  searching  debate 
in  the  Congress.  Each  looked  at  one  time  or 
another  like  it  was  a  very  lost  cause. 

Each  Is  a  monument  to  the  compassion 
and  the  enlightenment  of  the  American  na- 
tion and  each  bears  the  Indelible  mark  of 
one  man — Wilbur  Cohen. 

If  there  Is  any  man  in  America  whose  rec- 
ord and  whose  devotion  to  public  service 
qualifies  him  for  high  office,  it  Is  Wilbur  Co- 
hen. I  am  glad  that  I  had  a  chance  to  partic- 
ipate in  that  decision  that  brought  him  to 
the  highest  office  in  his  field. 

He  has  been  a  planner,  he  has  been  an 
architect,  he  has  been  a  builder,  and  he  has 
been  a  repairman  on  every  major  piece  of 
social  legislation  In  the  l.ist  35  years. 

He  hasn't  minded  being  a  private  in  the 
rear  ranks  and  now  he  Is  a  general  In  the 
front  ranks.  But  he  will  be  doing  the  same 
things. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  long  battle 
for  health  Insuranoe  Wilbur  wasn't  always 
the  best  loved  leader  in  the  land,  at  least  In 
the  medical  society  meetings 

After  one  earnest  speech  before  a  medical 
.society,  I  am  told  a  doctor  came  up  and  of- 
fered to  provide  Wilbur  personally  with  free 
medical  care.  In  fact  he  volunteered  to  make 
a  no-cost  Incision — from  here  all  the  way 
over  to  here  He  said  he  could  economize  by 
not  uslne  anesthesia. 

But  Wilbur  kept  on  working  and  as  we 
meet  here  today,  more  than  19' o  million 
Americans  are  getting  the  benefits  of  Medi- 
care and  the  benefits  of  his  long  hours,  his 
patience  and  his  understanding  and  his  de- 
votion to  his  country. 

Today  the  reformers  would  do  well.  I 
think,  if  they  would  Just  take  Wilbur  Co- 
hen's life  and  study  It.  In  a  time  when  we 
are  hearing  so  much  about  power,  black 
power,  white  power,  green  power  :ind  stu- 
dent power,  perhaps  someone  should  do  an 
analysis  of  another  kind  of  power— "Wilbur 
Power". 

You  might  define  is  as  "Wilbur  Power" 
with  something  added.  Cert-ilnly  it  Is  the 
power  of  optimism  over  pessimism.  Cert.Tln- 
ly  It  Is  the  power  of  involvement  over  Indif- 
ference. It  is  the  power  of  rea.son  over  rhet- 
oric. It  Is  the  power  of  the  patient,  persist- 
ent reformer  over  the  noisy  zealot.  I  have 
found  that  it  Is  power  that  gets  the  job 
done. 

Wilbur  Cohen  knows  that  you  cannot 
move  a  nation  from  an  Ivory  tower.  But  he 
has  also  learned  that  you  can't  move  a  na- 
tion with  a  bulldozer. 

It  took  more  than  20  years  to  achieve 
Medicare  and  this  man's  determination  and 
his  skill  In  the  agonizing  art  of  turning 
dreams  into  law  worked  the  miracle  when 
lesser  men  could  only  stamp  their  feet  In 
frustration. 

A  friend  once  said  that  WUbur  feels  ev- 
ery person  In  the  country  who  Is  at  home 
alone,  who  Is  sick,  Is  his  personal  respon- 
sibility. 

But  we  did  not  come  here  for  this  cere- 
monv  simply  to  praise  Wilbur's  past  record, 
great  as  that  is.  Wilbur  Cohen  is  taking  the 
oath  of  office  today  because  I  believe  that 
he  knows  the  needs  of  our  country. 

He  knows  the  need  to  raise  the  national 
spirit.  He  knows  the  need  to  v^ln  new  vic- 
tories in  new  ways  against  disease  and  ig- 
norance and  poverty.  He  knows  how  urgent 
it  is  to  erase  the  old  Indignities  and  to  do  It 
now.  to  end  the  old  inequalities  and  to  do  It 
now.  and  to  replace  neglect  with  opportu- 
nity and  to  do  It  now. 

Our  future  Is  filled  with  unfinished  busi- 
ness, but  it  Is  rich  with  hope  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  opportunity,  too. 
So.  Wilbur,  we  welcome  you.  knom-ing  that 
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any  man  who  marries  a  redhead  from  Texas 
1b  a  man  who  really  loves  challenges. 

(The  oath  was  administered  to  Secretary 
Cohen.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  have  to  be  told 
these  days  that  we  live  in  critical  times. 
The  street  scenes  of  Saigon  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  brought  right  into  our  living 
rooms  on  our  television  sets,  are  vivid 
reminders.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  period 
that  demands  hard  decisions:  in  the  Con- 
gress, in  the  White  House,  at  the  polls,  at 
the  negotiating  table  in  Paris,  in  every 
community — in  short,  in  the  mind  of 
each  and  every  American. 

To  make  correct  decisions,  we  who 
are  in  politics  like  to  say:  •'Let's  look  at 
the  record."  That  is  what  I  want  to  do 
today.  I  want  you  to  join  me  in  looking 
at  a  part  of  the  record  that  very  often 
is  overlooked  in  the  heat  of  crisis.  It  is 
the  record  of  performance  by  what  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  called  "the  Depart- 
ment of  the  people." 

The  "Department  of  the  people"  is 
how  the  President  describes  the  Depart- 
ment of  Heftlth.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
I  want  to  report  to  you  today  about  HEW 
and  about  the  people  it  ser%-es. 

These  are  the  Nation's  people:  the 
young  and  the  old.  the  sick  and  the 
healthy  who  could  and  ."should  be  health- 
ier, the  poor,  the  uneducated  and  under- 
educated,  Che  handicapped — people  who 
aspire  to,  and  deserve,  a  better  life. 
HEW's  mission  is  to  give  these  people 
that  opportunity.  It  is  a  mission  so  broad 
that  it  has  been  described  as  nothing 
less  than  to  improve  the  quality  of  all 
American  life. 

This  is  no  exaggeration.  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare's  new  Secretarv-.  Wil- 
bur J.  Cohen,  who  has  been  associated 
with  the  Department  for  more  than  30 
years,  looked  back  over  that  association 
recently  and  said  in  a  letter  to  the  more 
than  100.000  employees  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare: 

I've  seen  (HEWi  grow  from  a  small  agency 
with  a  limited  -echnlcal  mission  into  one 
that  is  at  the  '.-ery  heart  of  the  great  social 
programs  of  our  day.  that  is  involved  in 
some  of  the  most  Important  and  most  con- 
troversial Issues  facing  the  American  people, 
that  touches  the  lives  of  every  Individual  in 
the  United  States. 

We  estimate,  for  Instance,  that  there 
are  today  more  than  26  miUion  people 
in  the  Nation  who  are.  by  the  standards 
we  have  .set.  poverty-stricken.  HEW  has 
the  fundamental  responsibility  for  help- 
ing these  people.  Federal  programs  that 
provide  assistance  to  the  poor,  including 
social  security  benefits  that  keep  about 
10  million  people  above  the  level  of 
povertv.  will  amount  to  nearly  S25  bil- 
lion this  year— and  HEW  administers 
two-thirds  of  that  total. 

But  HEW's  mission  is  not  limited  to  the 
poor.  Both  Mr.  Cohen  and  his  prpdeces- 
sor,  John  W.  Gardner,  have  emphasized 
that  HEW's  job  is  to  stri\'e  toward  the 
elimination  of  all  conditions  that  stunt 
human  growth  or  impair  human  dignity. 
It  is  a  large  mandate,  but  one  that  is  un- 
deniably relevant  for  these  times. 

To  enable  HEW  to  carry  out  its  mis- 
sion, the  Congress  has  enacted  over  the 
past  few  years  a  body  of  law  that  had 
been  described  as  "the  most  significant 
burst  of  social  legislation  in  35  years. 


The  only  comparable  period  in  this  cen- 
tury was  the  initial  shock  wave  of  leg- 
islation provided  by  the  Congress  to  pull 
the  Nation  out  of  the  great  depression. 

The  effect  of  our  recent  legislation 
upon  HEW  was  made  .strikingly  clear  last 
year.  In  November,  the  White  House  staff 
prepared  a  report  for  the  President  list- 
ing 40  pieces  of  "landmark  legislation" 
enacted  by  the  Congress  in  the  last  4 
years.  Of  the  40  that  were  .singled  out 
for  their  'overriding  importance  in  meet- 
ing the  most  urgent  priorities  of  the 
1960's,"  17 — or  nearly  half — could  be  de- 
scribed as  legislative  "assignments" 
handed  to  HEW  by  the  Congress. 

The  result  is  that  HEW  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  more  expenditures  than  any 
other  Department  in  the  Federal  Crov- 
ernment  save  one — the  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  total  American  investment  in 
health,  education,  and  welfare  last  year — 
public  and  private,  organizational  and 
individual — was  an  estimated  S146  bil- 
lion— about  19  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  Of  that  total,  two-thirds, 
or  about  $100  billion,  were  public  ex- 
penditures— Federal.  State,  and  local.  Of 
the  $100  billion,  $54  billion— well  o%-er 
half — were  Federal  dollars.  And  of  the 
Federal  share,  HEW  was  responsible  for 
about  $2  of  every  $3 — more  than  $37 
million. 

HEW's  current  budget  is  an  estimated 
$42  billion — nearly  double  what  it  was 
just  4  years  ago.  The  greatest  share  of 
that  is  in  monthly  social  security  checks 
and  expenditures  from  HEW's  social 
security  trust  funds.  But  nearly  $14  bil- 
lion of  that  total  go  to  finance  the  many 
other  programs  that  the  administration 
has  asked  for  and  Congress  has  estab- 
lished. 

HEW.  however,  spends  only  a  small 
share  of  its  budget  directly.  More  than 
90  cents  of  every  HEW  program  dollar 
goes  to  others  for  direct  spending — a 
State  or  local  agency,  a  imiversity  or 
college,  a  nonprofit  research  iristitution. 

In  my  State  of  Kentucky,  for  instance, 
HEW  will  obligate  this  year  an  estimated 
$105  million  for  health,  education,  social 
service,  and  rehabilitation  programs.  An- 
other estimated  S419  million  in  trust  fund 
payments  will  be  disbursed  for  social 
security  and  medicare.  And  nearly  $100 
million  more  in  Federal  funds  from  HEW 
will  help  the  State  meet  its  welfare  and 
medicaid  needs.  All  told,  that's  about  $625 
million  in  Kentucky  alone. 

HEW's  sharing  of  expenditures  with 
others  is  a  dollars-and-cents  application 
of  President  Johnson's  doctrine  of  "crea- 
tive federalism."  The  President  recog- 
nizcb,  as  we  in  Congress  do,  that  the  job 
to  be  done  in  this  Nation  is  too  big  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  do  alone. 
Not  only  must  our  local  communities  and 
ou2'  States  bear  their  fair  share  of  finan- 
cial responsibility,  but  the  private  sector, 
particularly  business  and  industry,  must 
ante  up,  too. 

That  is  what  HEW's  funds  seek  in  p>art 
to  do:  to  get  the  States,  the  local  com- 
munities and  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy  to  ante  up.  That  90  cents  of 
the  HEW  dollar  cannot  begin  to  carry 
the  entire  burden  of  meeting  our  needs 
in  health,  education  and  welfare.  Much 
of  it  is  "seed  money," 


How  well  is  HEW  planting  the  seed? 
Or,  to  get  back  to  my  earlier  remarks, 
how  is  HEW  faring  as  the  "Department 
of  the  people?" 

To  begin  to  get  some  answers  to  these 
questions,  let  us  look  first  at  the  corner- 
stone of  most  of  our  social  legislation  in 
this  century — the  Social  Security  Act.  As 
crucial  as  that  legislation  was  to  the 
future  of  this  Nation  when  it  was  enacted 
in  1935,  probably  no  act  of  this  Congres.s 
has  come  to  be  taken  so  much  for 
granted. 

Every  month,  some  24  million  Ameri- 
cans— one  of  every  eight  of  us — receives 
a  social  security  check  from  HEW. 

Today,  94  of  every  100  Americans  in 
the  working  population  of  the  United 
States  is  engaged  in  employment  that  is 
covered  by  HEW's  social  security  system 
The  total  protection  provided  by  social 
security  is  equivalent  to  all  the  private 
life  insurance  now  in  force  in  the  Nation  • 
$940  billion. 

That  is  more  money  than  a  lot  of  us 
can  understand — but  the  social  security 
check  in  24  million  pockets  and  punses 
each  month  provides  a  solid  feeling  that 
needs  no  explanation. 

Tliat  solid  feeling  gained  some  addi- 
tional weight  in  March,  when  the  new 
social  security  amendments,  which  tills 
Congress  enacted  last  year,  went  into 
effect.  The  amendments  provided  the 
biggest  single  dollar  increase  in  total 
cash  benefits  in  the  33-year  history  of 
the  social  security  program. 

Next  year  will  be  the  first  full  calendar 
year  of  benefits  under  these  amendments. 
In  that  1  year,  payments  to  recipients 
will  have  risen  by  about  $3.7  billion — a 
16-percent  increase.  In  just  the  last  4 
years,  social  security  benefits  have  risen 
23  percent  to  an  estimated  total  this  year 
of  nearly  $27  billion.  And  in  that  same 
period,  the  number  of  Americans  receiv- 
ing a  monthly  check  has  jumped  by 
nearly  one-third:  from  18.6  to  24  million 
persons. 

The  1967  Social  Security  Amendments 
alone  are  responsible  for  moving  an  esti- 
mated 1  million  people  above  the  level  of 
poverty.  All  told,  as  I  reported  earlier. 
Secretary  Cohen  has  estimated  that  so- 
cial security  benefits  keep  10  million 
Americans  out  of  poverty.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  he  has  described  the  social  security 
program  as  "the  biggest  antipoverty  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States," 

At  the  same  time,  HEW  welfare  funds 
provide  public  assistance  to  nearly  a 
third  of  the  26  million  Americans  who 
remain  in  poverty.  And  while  Secretary 
Cohen,  as  a  member  of  a  special  Presi- 
dential Commission,  seeks  ways  to  over- 
haul the  entire  welfare  system,  HEW 
tries  to  operate  as  effectively  as  it  can 
within  the  present  structure. 

Recently,  for  instance,  HEW  began  to 
set  in  motion  an  emergency  program  of 
public  welfare  that  would  eliminate 
some  of  the  present  redtape  involved 
in  obtaining  assistance  and  would  help 
needy  people  without  the  stigma  that  is 
usually  attached  to  welfare.  This  pro- 
gram, also  authorized  by  Congress  in 
the  1967  Social  Security  Amendments, 
provides  for  federally  supported  30-day 
emergency  payments  to  individuals  and 
families  without  extended  investiga- 
tions. 
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In  another  direction,  HEW  has  pro- 
vided funds  to  support  attempts  to  bring 
city  welfare  services  out  of  the  main  of- 
fice "downtown"  and  into  special  neigh- 
borhood store-front  offices  in  the  inner 
city  where  the  poor  reside. 

One  of  the  obvious  solutions  to  the 
welfare  problem,  of  course,  is  jobs. 
President  Johnson  recognized  this  by 
pi-oposing  to  the  Congress  this  year  the 
largest  manpower  program  in  the  Na- 
tion's hi.story:  52. 1  billion  to  train  and 
provide  jobs  in  the  next  3  years  for  the 
500.000  men  and  women  in  this  country 
who  constitute  the  hard- core  unem- 
ployed. 

HEW  already  is  massively  engaged  in 
the  vital  task  of  job  training.  On  four 
fronts,  these  are  the  major  achievements 
to  date: 

The  work  experience  and  training  pro- 
cram  is  aimed  directly  at  those  on  the 
welfare  rolls.  Nearly  200,000  people  who 
have  been  receiving  public  assistance 
have  been  enrolled.  The  result  has  been 
striking:  nearly  115,500  of  these  iiave 
completed  sufficient  training  to  move 
ahead  into  jobs  for  which  they  are  re- 
ceiving an  average  wage  of  $267  a 
month — 75  percent  more  than  their 
average  AFDC  payments — $152— had 
been. 

HEW's  basic  education  program  rec- 
opnizes  that  for  many,  job  training  be- 
gins with  the  ABC's:  a  total  of  666,000 
people  have  participated  over  the  last  3 
years;  400,000  are  participating  this  year 
iilone — a  900-percent  increa.se  since  1965, 
which  was  the  first  year  of  the  program. 
Under  the  manpower  development  and 
training  program,  operated  jointly  by  the 
Department  of  Labor — which  selects  the 
trainees — and  HEW — which  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  training— .some  789,000  per- 
sons have  been  trained  for  employment 
over  the  last  6  years  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  81  billion.  At  present,  a  half  of  mil- 
lion persons  are  being  trained  in  600 
different  occupations.  The  program  has 
tripled  in  size  in  the  last  4  years. 

HEW's  varied  vocation  education  pro- 
crams  together  constitute  the  most  mas- 
sive effort  in  the  job  training  area— some 
10  million  Americans  have  participated 
since  1965.  Nearly  1.100  vocational  edu- 
cation schools  have  been  built  or  are 
under  construction  with  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963.  Enrollment  in  these  programs 
has  risen  78  percent  since  1963 — from 
3.3  million  to  more  than  7  million  today. 
These  programs  constitute  an  effort 
to  provide  the  Nation's  disadvantaged 
with  something  a  good  deal  more  sub- 
stantial and  beneficial  than  a  dole — they 
are  opening  the  door  to  the  dignity  of 
self-support  for  millions  of  Americans 
who  want,  instead  of  a  handout,  a  help- 
ins  hand. 

HEW's  hand  is  also  reaching  out  to 
two  other  significant  segments  of  the 
Nation's  populace:  its  young  and  its 
aging.  Together,  these  constitute  nearly 
half  of  our  total  population. 

Federal  programs  for  the  Nation's 
children  and  youth — nearly  all  of  which 
are  administered  by  HEW— provided  an 
estimated  S11.8  billion  in  services  and 
benefits  last  year.  This  included  S6  bil- 
lion for  education  and  training,  $3.4  bil- 


lion in  cash  benefits  under  social  se- 
curity and  public  a.s.sistance,  $1.2  bil- 
lion for  health  programs,  $600  million 
for  food  and  nutrition,  and  .S300  million 
for  rehabilitation.  The  total  has  more 
than  doubled  in  just  4  years. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  90  jiercent 
of  the  Nation's  51  million  school  children 
are  reaping  the  benefits  of  the  historic 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  passed  by  Congress  in  1965,  Some  9 
million  disadvantaged  children  in  more 
than  18,000  school  districts  throughout 
the  country  have  been  helped  by  nearly 
$3  billion  in  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  i:rojects  and  programs. 

This  law,  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Office  of  Education,  is  indeed,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  called  it,  "the  bedrock 
of  all  our  efforts  to  iielp  America's 
schools." 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  represents  only  a  few  of  the  more 
than  80  programs  supported  by  the  Office 
of  Education  under  an  annual  budget  of 
S4  billion— an  amount  that  has  tripled 
in  the  last  4  years.  Through  the  careful 
administration  of  these  funds,  one  In 
every  five  American  college  students  is 
receiving  Federal  aid  to  continue  his 
education  and  one  of  every  four  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities  has  received 
a  Federal  loan  or  grant  to  help  build 
and  improve  its  facilities. 

New  ground,  meanwhile,  is  being 
broken.  The  2,000  members  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  are  reaching  100.000  of 
the  Nation's  neediest  children.  And  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  giving  particularly  high  pri- 
ority to  innovative  programs  that  will 
provide  early  education  for  children. 
Special  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the 
development  of  day  care  centers  that 
will  introduce  children  to  the  values  of 
education  at  the  preschool  age.  Tliis  pro- 
gram is  one  step  toward  the  ultimate 
achievement  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  goal— 15 
years  of  publicly  supported  education  for 
every  American  youngster. 

HEW's  support  and  services  for  chil- 
dren cut  across  almost  the  entire  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Department's  more 
than  250  programs,  but  two  particularly 
tragic  problems  are  receiving  special  con- 
cern. One  of  these  is  this  Nation's  shock- 
ingly high  rate  of  infant  mortality.  Al- 
though we  are  the  most  affluent  country 
in  the  world.  14  other  nations  had  lower 
infant  death  rates  as  recently  as  1965: 
25  babies  in  every  1.000  live  births  in  the 
United  States  died  before  they  reached 
1  year  of  age. 

The  comprehensive  maternal  and  child 
care  programs  of  HEW's  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Service  are  beginning  to  cor- 
rect this  distressing  situation.  The  num- 
ber of  infants  receiving  service  under 
these  programs  has  increased  nearly  15 
percent  since  1963  to  almost  700,000  chil- 
dren in  1966 — the  last  year  for  which  ac- 
curate figures  are  available.  Some  200,000 
mothers  in  54  low-income  areas  have  re- 
ceived care  through  these  programs  in 
the  last  4  years.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
one-half  of  the  expectant  mothers  in  all 
the  low-Income  families  in  the  Nation 
are  receiving  care  under  these  programs. 


As  a  result  of  these  detennined  efforts, 
the  United  States  last  year  had  its  lowest 
death  rate  among  babies  since  1933— the 
first  year  that  reliable  national  statistics 
became  available.  The  infant  mortality 
rate  has  dropped  12.3  percent  in  just  4 
years.  HEW's  laoal,  however,  remains 
nothing  less  than  to  provide  every  needy 
mother  and  infant  with  comprehensive 
health  care  by  the  1970's. 

In  the  meantime,  HEW's  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service  is  beginning  to 
come  to  terms  with  another  human 
tragedy:  the  unwanted  baby.  There  is  a 
close  association  between  poverty,  ill- 
ness, and  large  famihes.  Low-income 
families  preferring  small  families  have 
lacked  the  knowledge  of,  and  access  to, 
family  planning  services.  A  study  last 
year  sliowed  that  among  8.2  million  low- 
income  women,  there  were  451,000  un- 
wanted pregnancies. 

To  meet  this  situation,  Congress  has 
recognized  by  statute  and  authorized 
voluntary  family  planning  services.  Sec- 
retaiT  Cohen  has  called  this  one  of  the 
most  .significant  steps  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year.  As  a  result.  SRS  was  able 
to  provide  an  estimated  225,000  women 
with  such  services  last  year  and  expects 
to  reach  a  total  of  325,000  this  year. 

Tlie  jump  from  family  planning  and 
children's  services  to  the  problems  of  our 
senior  citizens  and  our  aged  may  seem 
too  wide  to  bridge  with  one  step — but 
HEW  manages  that,  too.  Its  foster 
grandparent  program  provides  one  link. 
Each  foster  -randparent  is  a  person  over 
60  who  may  supplement  a  low  income  by 
devoting  special  attention  to  one  or  two 
needy  youngsters.  It  is  a  small  pro- 
gram— about  4.000  foster  grandparents 
are  helping  8.000  children — but  it  is  an 
example  of  imaginative  thinking — and  it 
has  doubled  in  size  in  2  years. 

HEW's  main  support  for  the  aging,  of 
course,  is  the  .social  security  jirogram.  Of 
all  those  in  the  Nation  who  liad  reached 
65  years  of  age  by  the  end  of  last  year, 
90  ijercent  were  receiving  social  security 
benefits  or  were  eligible  to  receive  such 
benefits  when  they  or  their  spouses  re- 
tire. 

The  most  significant  new  development 
in  programs  for  the  Nation's  older  citi- 
zens is  medicare.  This  system  of  health 
insm-ance  now  provides  protection  for 
19.6  million  persons  aged  65  or  over — 
nearly  every  American  in  that  age  group 
About  18.5  million  of  these  have  chosen 
also  to  enroll  in  medicare's  voluntary 
medical  insurance  program.  By  the  end 
of  this  past  February,  nearly  7  8  million 
per.sons  had  benefited  from  the  medicare 
program.  Nearly  $4.5  billion  has  been 
paid  out  in  hospital  benefits  and  another 
SI. 5  billion  in  medical  insurance  benefits 
have  been  provided.  The  total  of  benefits 
under  medicare  for  the  current  year  will 
be  an  estimated  S3. 2  billion. 

Among  the  most  important  develop- 
ments in  this  program  has  been  its  gen- 
eral acceptance  by  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  who  had  been  among  the 
strongest  opponents  to  its  creation.  To 
Secretary  Cohen,  who  has  been  described 
as  the  "father  of  medicare"  for  his  work 
in  designing  and  supporting  the  pro- 
gram, this  must  be  a  reward  in  itself. 
In   his   state   ot    the   Union   address. 
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President  Johnson  reported  that  medi- 
care and  medicaid — which  will  help  pay 
the  health  bills  of  more  than  7  million 
needy  persons  this  year — combined  with 
other  health  programs  enacted  by  Con- 
gress to  bring  better  health  to  more  than 
25  million  Americans  last  year. 

The  health  of  the  American  people  is 
HEW's  third  major  responsibility — and 
it  is  not  by  mere  happenstance  that  it 
comes  first  in  HEW's  name.  Health  ex- 
penditures in  the  United  States — public 
and  private — amount  to  nearly  $50  bil- 
lion a  year.  HEW's  Public  Health  Service 
reports  that  94  million  Americans  have 
one  or  more  chronic  ailments. 

In  the  last  3  years,  the  Congress  has 
enacted  nearly  30  new  health  measures. 
HEW's  budget  for  health  has  tripled 
in  the  last  4  years.  The  aim  of  this  huge 
investment  is  to  put  every  American 
within  access  of  the  best  health  facilities 
available. 

One  of  the  Public  Health  Service's 
major  programs  is  the  construction  of 
new  hospital  and  health  facilities.  Under 
the  Hill-Efiirton  Act,  an  estimated  140,- 
000  beds  have  been  added  to  the  Nation's 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes  in  the  last 
4  years. 

But  facilities  remain  idle  without  the 
manpower  to  use  them.  To  meet  the 
urgent  need  for  trained  manpower,  PHS 
programs  helped  to  train  nearly  200,000 
doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  laboratory 
technicians  and  other  health  workers 
last  year.  More  than  850  medical,  dental 
and  nursing  schools  have  been  able  to 
enlarge  their  capacity  or  to  improve 
their  instruction  through  Federal  funds 
administered  by  PHS. 

Supporting  the  Nation's  health  efforts 
is  a  program  of  research,  conducted  and 
administered  mainly  through  HEW's  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  which  has 
grown  from  $1  billion  investment  in  1963 
to  nearly  $1.5  billion  this  year — a  50- 
percent  increase. 

Such  research  has  paid  off  in  easily 
demonstrable  dividends.  It  led.  for  in- 
stance, to  the  development  of  a  measles 
vaccination;  the  incidence  of  measles 
has  since  been  cut  dramatically  through 
the  vaccination  of  20.000.000  youngsters. 
It  is  expected  that  in  the  near  future, 
this  disease  will  be  altogether  eliminated. 

The  recent  achievement  at  Stanford 
University,  where  a  biologically  active 
substance  was  synthesized,  bringing  us  as 
close  as  we  have  come  yet  to  the  artificial 
creation  of  life,  was  supported  by  NIH 
funds.  And  Federal  support  provided  a 
significant  share  of  the  research  behind 
the  heart  transplants — a  new  medical 
wizardry  that  is  fast  becoming  a  habit. 

Heart  disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  are 
the  Nation's  three  major  killers.  Together 
the>'  accounted  for  two- thirds  of  all  the 
deaths  in  the  United  States  last  year.  Re- 
search is  one  of  our  weapons  against 
them:  easily  accessible  diagnosis  and 
treatment  centers  are  another.  The  Pub- 
lic Health  Service's  regional  medical  pro- 
grams are  aimed  at  placing  such  centers 
in  each  of  54  regions  of  the  Nation.  This 
year,  $54  million  in  Federal  funds  is  being 
invested  into  the  planning  and  early  de- 
velopment of  these  centers. 

Meanwhile,  Federal  support  for  a  na- 
tional  heart   disease   control  program 


helped  to  establish  150  additional  ooro- 
nai-y  care  units  last  year,  bringing  the 
total  of  these  units  to  350.  It  is  estimated 
that  they  will  reduce  the  national  death 
rate  from  acute  heart  attacks  by  14 
percent. 

A  similar  program  is  aimed  at  cenical 
cancer,  which  kills  10,000  American 
women  each  year — all  of  whom  could  be 
saved  through  early  detection  and  treat- 
ment. The  PHS's  cancer  control  program, 
together  with  the  American  Academy  of 
General  Practice,  has  launched  a  detec- 
tion program  under  which  more  than 
750,000  women  have  been  examined  for 
this  disease  thus  far, 

Mental  illness  costs  the  Nation  an 
estimated  $20  billion  a  year  through 
losses  in  earnings,  low  productivity  and 
other  income  sources.  About  half  the 
Nation's  beds  still  are  occupied  by  mental 
patient; 

The  development  of  comprehensive 
community  health  programs,  together 
with  new  drugs  and  methods  of  treat- 
ment— all  supported  by  HEW  funds — 
has  reduced  the  population  of  State  and 
county  medical  institutions  by  16  per- 
cent in  4  years.  More  than  250  federally 
supported  community  mental  health 
centers  are  making  their  services  avail- 
able to  an  estimated  41  million  Ameri- 
cans. 

HEW  must  also  contend  with  some  of 
the  newer  hazards  of  life  in  the  20th- 
century  .'\merica.  This  year,  for  instance, 
we  will  dump  an  estimated  143  million 
tons  of  pollutants  into  the  air  we  breathe 
and  we  will  produce  another  165  million 
tons  of  solid  waste.  Air  pollution  costs 
each  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  Na- 
tion about  S65  apiece  each  year — in  pay- 
ing for  the  illnesses  it  causes  and  in 
attempting  to  guard  against  it. 

Currently,  the  Public  Health  Service 
has  been  able  to  invoke  air  pollution 
control  authority  in  sufBcient  areas  of 
the  country  to  protect  some  20  million 
people — a  solid  beginning  for  an  im- 
men.se  task.  In  addition.  HEW  has  been 
able  to  evolve  air  pollution  standards  for 
automobiles  and  light  trucks  that  will 
cut  in  half  the  noxious  fumes  that 
emerge  from  such  vehicles  and  about  60 
percent  of  our  air  pollution  comes  from 
transportation  sources. 

Finally.  HEW,  through  its  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  is  responsible  for 
insuring  the  cleanliness  and  safety  of 
more  than  280  billion  pounds  of  food 
consumed  annually  by  our  200  million 
citizens.  Rougiily  25  cents  of  every  con- 
sumer dollar  is  spent  on  products  who 
safety  and  efQcacy  must  be  assured  by 
FDA.  Last  year,  FDA  recalled  nearly  900 
food  and  drug  products  from  the  market 
because  of  their  deficiencies. 

This,  then,  is  a  panoramic  view  of  "the 
department  of  the  people — a  massive, 
sprawling  conglomerate  of  programs  and 
services  that  is  striving — and  man- 
aging— often  amid  crises,  sometimes 
amid  apathy — to  bring  a  better  quality 
of  life  to  every  American. 

HEW's  problems  are  the  Nation's 
problems:  a  growing  population:  a  mi- 
gration of  people  from  rural  areas  that 
already  has  70  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion living  in  our  cities;  the  paradox  of 
poverty   amid   plenty:    soaring  medical 


costs;   inadequate  schools — and  with  it 
all,  lising  expectations. 

Secretary  Cohen  said  recently — 

HEW  programs  have  not  eliminated  all  the 
problems  they  were  designed  to  attack — 
but  some  inroads  are  being  made — through 
Social  Security,  Medicare,  family  planning, 
education,  and  health  services.  Certainly 
these  problems  will  not  be  solved  overnight. 
Many  will  take  a  generation.  But  we  must 
continue. 


ASSUMPTION      PREP      COMMENCE- 
MENT 

Mr.  PHILBIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
therein  remarks  which  I  made  at  the 
commencement  exercises  at  Assumption 
Prep  School  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  on 
June  1. 

The  commencement  program  was  veiy 
thoughtfully  arranged  and  very  impre.s- 
sively  conducted,  and  I  am  very  proud 
and  honored  indeed  to  have  been  a  part 
of  it. 

In  these  days  of  upset  and  restlessness, 
when  the  young,  as  well  as  everyone  else, 
is  affected  by  disturbing  conditions 
around  them  in  the  country  and  the 
world,  it  was  most  refreshing  to  observe 
this  Assumption  graduating  class  of 
so  many  outstanding,  fine-appearinsr, 
bright,  intelligent  young  American  boys, 
who  made  such  deep  favorable  impres- 
sions upon  everyone  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  them. 

For  me,  this  occasion  was  very  inspir- 
ing.  It  also  confirmed  the  view  that  I 
have  expressed  many  times  before  that 
the  present  generation  of  young  people 
in  this  countiT,  is  one  of  the  finest,  one 
of  the  brightest,  one  of  the  best  informed 
and  dedicated  of  any  we  have  ever  had. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  our  young 
people,  but,  like  all  of  us,  they  are  bound 
to  be  affected  by  the  things  around 
them,  the  influences  in  their  lives,  the 
complexities  of  existence  in  the  modern 
world  and  the  confusion,  bewilderment, 
and  disorder  that  are  found  in  so  many 
places. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  these  fine 
young  people,  both  boys  and  girls.  Most 
of  them  are  very  well  trained;  very  well 
aware  of  their  responsibilities;  very 
deeply  committed  to  the  preservation  of 
the  fundamental  values  of  this  Nation 
and  its  institutions  that  have  made  us 
at  once  the  greatest,  most  prosperous, 
and  most  powerful  of  all  nations  in 
history. 

As  I  pointed  out.  under  our  system  we 
can  change  what  needs  to  be  changed, 
and  we  can  retain  what  ought  to  be  re- 
tained to  insure  our  freedoms  and  to 
avoid  the  fate  of  so  many  nations,  which 
have  traded  their  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  pottage,  and  have  bartered  their  free- 
doms on  the  auction  blocks  of  weakness, 
appeasement,  and  surrender  to  those 
elements  who  know  not  what  they  do 
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but  fanatically  press  for  destruction  of 
the  existing  order  of  freedom. 

I  want  to  express  my  warm,  sincere, 
deeply  fell  appreciation  to  the  very  dis- 
tinguished headma.ster  and  fathers  of 
Assumption  and  to  the  fine  young  grad- 
uates and  their  parents  for  the  oppor- 
tunity given  me  to  share  in  their  out- 
standing commencement  program. 

I  also  include  as  part  of  my  remarks 
a  news  account  of  the  exerci.ses,  the  com- 
mencement program  and  list  of  grad- 
uates, and  the  most  eloquent,  concluding 
remarks  of  the  Reverend  Vincent  R. 
Dolbec,  A.A.,  which  arc  so  appropriate 
to  the  occasion  and  which  ended  the 
exercises  on  precisely  the  right  note  of 
dignity,  inspiration,  and  spiritual  devo- 
tion. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Rem.^rks  tn  Part  of  Congressm.^n  Philip  J. 

PHILBIN.    Commencement    Exercises.    As- 
sumption   Preparatory    School,    June    1, 

1968 

Mv  dear  Father,  our  great  and  beloved 
Bishop.  Reverend  Fathers,  and  members  of 
the  clergy,  distinguished  gruests.  members  of 
the  Graduating  Class  and  their  parents,  and 
iiiends  and  fellow-.'^merlcans,  it  is  a  great 
honor,  privilege  and  pleasure  for  me  to  join 
you  today  for  these  very  Impressive,  mean- 
ini,'ful  commencement  exercises. 

Assumption  Prep  is  one  of  the  great  schools 
of  its  kind  in  the  nation.  It  Is  founded  on 
the  rock  of  faith  and  spirituality.  It  h.is  an 
extraordinary  record  of  achievement.  Its 
leadership  is  comprised  of  some  of  our  most 
Illustrious  educators.  Its  faculty  is  made  up 
of  clfted  teachers,  who  are  recognized  spe- 
cialists In  their  fields.  Its  curriculum  Is  one 
of  depth,  breadth,  and  richness  that  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  modern  world  In 
which  we  live. 

In  my  remark.'?.  I  do  not  wish  to  hand  out 
itnsolicited  advice,  or  to  pontificate,  on  truth 
and  principle,  because  your  parents  have 
.riven  you  the  same  advic*  I  would  give  you 
a.s  a  parent,  and  the  good  Fathers  and  your 
teachers  here  have  pontificated  in  ways  that 
I  could  not  even  hop>e  to  match. 

First,  let  me  congratulate  each  and  every 
f.ne  of  you  vipon  your  graduation.  It  is  an 
r-ccompUshment  of  which  you.  your  parents, 
vour  friends,  your  well-wishers  can  Justly  be 
proud.  You  have  done  outstanding  work. 

But  actually  it  is  Just  the  beginning.  The 
■vide  world  opens  before  you.  Boundless  op- 
portunities of  a  promising,  successful  future 
await  the  impact  of  your  aspiration,  energy 
.md  ability. 

You  are  the  beneficiaries  of  a  noble  tradi- 
tion. You  are  blessed  by  Providence  with  the 
favored  destiny  of  being  raised  and  edu- 
cated in  this  great,  free  country  of  ours — 
the  most  powerful,  the  richest,  the  mo.=t  ad- 
'.anced.  the  most  prosperous,  and  the  hap- 
piest democracy  that  the  sun  has  ever  shone 
upon. 

It  has  been  your  happy  privilege  and  good 
fortune  to  be'  sons  and  graduates  of  this 
.superb  institution.  Assumption  Prep,  which 
IS  steeped  in  such  an  abundance  of  patriot- 
ism, idealism,  spirituality,  genuine  American 
culture  and  the  wonderful  French  tradition 
and  esprit. 

You  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  live  in 
an  atmosphere  of  tolerance  and  toleration 
where  men  and  women  are  Judged  for  what 
they  are,  what  they  achieve,  what  they  strive 
for.  and  the  quality  and  purpose  of  their 
lives,  and  not  alone  for  the  circumstances  of 
their  birth,  their  religion,  their  race,  their 
national  origin,  or  their  station  In  life. 

.■\s  years  go  by,  you  will  place  higher  and 
higher  value  upon  the  tolerant,  spiritual, 
reUgious  and  moral  principles  which  form 
the  sound  foundation  of  your  training. 


I  know  that,  as  you  meet  with  your  teach- 
ers cfficialiy  for  the  last  time,  your  hearts 
are  filled  with  deepest  gratitude  for  all  they 
have  done  for  you  in  so  many  different  ways, 
and  this  will  serve  lo  bring  Into  focus  as  lui 
inspiring  force  in  your  lives,  the  many  un- 
parallel  advantages  and  benefits  you  have 
enjoyed  under  their  leadership  as  students 
of  Assumption  Prep. 

There  is  another  \  ery  important  group 
here  today,  to  whom.  I  am  sure,  you  realize 
you  owe  an  undefinable  debt  for  your  pres- 
ent success. 

I  could  never  adequately  emphasize  to  you 
members  of  the  graduating  clafs  the  truly 
immeasurable  value  of  the  love,  devotion, 
loyalty,  and  in  all  so  many  instances,  the 
real  sacrifice,  which  your  loving  parents  have 
displayed  in  furthering  your  interests  and 
welfare,  without  which  this  very  happy  re- 
sult probably  would  never  have  materialized 
precisely  as  it  has. 

Your  parents,  to  be  sure,  are  totally  un- 
conscious of  any  particular  debt  of  gratitude 
that  may  have  accrued. 

They  seek  no  encomiums.  They  are  patient 
and  long-suiTering.  as  all  parents  are  and 
liave  to  be.  but  I  think  that  I  can  speak  for 
your  parents,  when  I  say  that  what  they 
have  done,  they  have  done  gladly,  willingly, 
e.igerly  and  proudly.  They  seek  no  reward 
or  commendation  of  any  sort,  save  your  con- 
tinued goodness  of  character,  renewed  devo- 
tion to  duty,  and  future  contributions  in  the 
form  of  good  living,  good  works,  and  con- 
structive activity  by  you  graduates  for  and  In 
behalf  of  yourselves  and  your  families,  your 
communities,  vour  nation,  and  your  Cre- 
ator. They  will  be  with  you  in  all  your  alms 
and  work. 

Opportunity  is  beckoning.  It  knocks  on 
your  door  It  may  knock  but  once.  It  is  up  to 
you  to  embrace  it. 

It  is  up  to  you  to  remember  your  noble 
heritage,  to  treasure  and  sust.iln  your  high 
ideals,  and  let  nothing  swerve  you  from  them. 
We  will  all  be  pulling  for  you  In  your  every 
undertaking. 

Some  of  you  will  go  out  Into  the  realistic, 
practical  every-day  world  of  work.  Some  of 
you  will  go  to  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, to  seek  further  training  for  higher  fields 
of  endeavor. 

But  all  of  you  will  have  to  face  the  same  es- 
-=ential  problem — how  can  you  fulfill  your 
highest  destiny,  how  can  you  meet  the  re- 
-sponsibilitles  you  have  as  educated  people 
in  this  fast-moving,  rapidly-changing  rest- 
less, atomic,  jet-space  aee. 

Today  you  are  finishing  perhaps  the  hap- 
piest, but  at  once  a  most  vital  and  important 
period  of  your  lives.  You  have  made  a  fine 
start  here.  You  have  recorded  a  .=;ignlficant 
accomplishment  in  your  High  School  work. 
By  your  training  and  character,  you  are  well 
equipped  for  the  future. 

If  you  have  the  will,  ambition,  and  deter- 
mination, you  can  go  on  to  even  finer 
achievements,  not  only  to  serve  your  own 
aims,  but  also  to  .serve  the  nation  and 
humanitv,  to  the  tasks  which  face  every  one 
of  us  today,  more  than  ever  before,  in  this 
volatile  world  of  change,  upset,  unreason- 
ing rebellion  and  unbridled  radicalism,  di- 
rected against  all  existing  institutions.  In- 
cluding God  and  country. 

Remember  Ails,  that  if  you  courageously 
persevere  in  your  aims,  you  can  reach  most 
any  goal  you  set.  and  you  cm  make  your 
own  meaningful  contribution. 

Whatever  that  contribution  i.s,  make  sure 
that  it  is  your  very  best.  Make  sure  that  It 
represents  the  very  best  effort  of  which 
you  are  capable. 

Make  sure  that  it  is  sincere  and  earnest 
and  conscieiitlous.  Make  sure  that  you  work 
seriously  at  the  tasks  at  hand. 

Make  sure   that  you   are  doing  your  full 
part  to  keep  this  country  free  and  great  and 
true  to  its  principles  and  Ideals. 
Make  sure  that  vou  are  not  taken  In  by 


the  oily  promises  of  Impractical  reformers 
and  their  grotesque  professions  and  activi- 
ties. 

One  is  wise  who  learns  from  his  own  mis- 
takes. He  Is  a  genius  who  learns  from  the 
mistakes  of  others. 

Keep  m  mind  that  democracy  can  be  de- 
stroved  by  the  non-partlclpatlon  of  the  aver- 
age citizen  and  the  activity  of  minority  pres- 
sure groups. 

The  nation  and  the  world  are  faced  by 
many  grave,  difficult  problems  of  surpassing 
magnitude  and  challenge.  Your  generation 
will  necessarily  have  to  play  a  large  part  in 
solving  them.  They  cannot  be  solved  without 
your  help. 

Peace  with  security  and  freedom  in  our 
day,  an  honorable  peace  for  all  nations  as 
well  as  our  own,  must  continue  to  be  our  un- 
ceasing concern  and  mls.slon  until  peace  in 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere— a  real  universal 
peace  Is  established  In  the  world.  God  grant 
that  day  may  soon  be  at  hand 

You  and  those  who  work  with  you  to  build 
up  the  security,  glory,  strength  and  mission 
of  this  great  country  and  protect  It  from  the 
vulgarians  and  the  barbarians  who  are  now 
trying  to  destroy  It,  will  be  the  real  leaders  of 
the  future. 

What  kind  of  a  future — slave  or  free? 
Upon  you  the  nation  will  depend  for  Its 
freedom  and  security.  To  you  and  other 
young  .Americans  this  nation  and  the  world 
will  look  for  guidance  and  Inspiration  In  the 
struggle  for  peace  and  democracy  and  stand- 
ards of  decency  and  justice. 

It  win  be  your  major  task  and  duty  to 
preserve  and  protect  our  freedoms,  the  in- 
dependence and  rights  of  the  individual,  our 
proud  American  religious  and  political  heri- 
tage from  those  who  are  preaching  poisonous 
class  hatred  and  seeking  and  working  by 
force,  deception  and  stealth,  the  destruction 
of  individual  liberty  and  the  enslavement  of 
man. 

Remember  that  this  nation  Is  not  a  static 
organism.  To  stand  still  is  to  retrogress.  We 
must  work  for  a  dynamic,  forward-looking, 
forward-moving  democracy  adjusted  to  mod- 
em times  and  the  Jet-space  age  In  this  coun- 
try and  the  wcrld.  We  must  accept  our  full 
responsibility  to  our  own  people  and  to  hu- 
manity. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  Ignore  or  dis- 
card the  solid,  constructive  values  of  tlie 
past  and  the  present. 

Above  all.  we  must  cherish  and  guard  the 
deep  splrltxial  v.\lues  of  wholesome  home 
and  family  life,  which  are  the  enduring  basis 
of  any  worthwhile,  democratic,  free  govern- 
ment like  ours,  predicated  on  the  essential 
prerequisites  of  law  and  order. 

Do  not  be  led  astray,  or  swerved,  from 
your  chosen  course,  by  current,  despotic 
doctrines  as  old  as  Methuselah  or  the  Corn 
laws  of  Rome  that  there  Is  any  easy  road  to 
personal  success,  governmental  stability,  or 
national  prosperity, 

K  nation,  like  an  individual  1.  must  zealously 
protect  Its  freedoms  and  nourish  Its  spirit 
of  enterprise,  or  like  many  great  nations  of 
history  it  will  crumble  through  soft  living. 
Inertia,  moral  decay,  and  spiritual  degenera- 
tion into  the  dust  of  oblivion. 

Let  me  re-emphaslze — be  true  to  yourselves 
and  the  ideals  you  have  learned  in  your  own 
homes,  in  your  churches,  and  In  this  great 
school. 

Stand  by  your  principles  and  your 
convictions. 

Though  vou  live  In  a  much  different  world, 
live  m  matters  of  principle  like  your  fathers 
and  mothers  have  tried  to  live — ioyal  to  God 
and  country,  loyal  to  every  worthv  institu- 
tion, loyal  to  your  friends,  and  attuned  to 
the  needs  and  demands  of  the  modern  world 
of  your  times. 

Strive  to  advance  yourselves,  and  live  not 
bv  selfishness,  or  vanity,  or  materialism. 

"To  thine  own  £<»lf  be  true,  and  it  must 
follow  as  the  night  the  day.  Thou  canst  not 
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then  be  false  to  any  man"  Is  something  to 
remember,  if  you  place  beside  It  'Love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself  and  the  Injunction  of 
the  Golden  Rule.  'Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  others  do  unto  you  " 

And  when  you  are  right,  fear  no  one  but 
God.  because  the  truth  will  make  you  free, 
and  freedom  will  make  you  strong  In  spirit 
and  in  good  deeds 

It  Is  always  a  source  of  sadness  to  do  ac- 
customed, cherished  things  for  the  last  time. 
It  always  tugs  at  the  heart  to  leave  dear 
friends — the  young  and  the  old.  But  time 
waits  for  no  one.  You  must  move  forward- 
always  forward — to  the  broader  opportuni- 
ties and  achievements  of  the  future. 

You  part  today,  but  you  will  be  together 
again  I  know,  together  In  these  fine,  warm 
friendships  you  have  formed  here,  together 
in  the  spirit  of  these  noble  teachings  and 
Ideals,  together  In  the  company  of  all  those 
who  strive  to  keep  our  faith  high  in  .-Vmerlca 
and  all  she  stands  for — the  eternal  faith. 
which  by  the  blood  and  sacrifice  of  her  sons 
we  have  sworn  to  uphold  to  the  end. 

Let  me  again  congratulate  you,  vour  par- 
ents, and  teachers  and  AsaumptlonPrep  up- 
on this  great,  memorable  day  In  your  lives, 
so  full  of  deep  meaning  for  them  and  for 
you,  and  for  our  country  as  well. 

And  let  me  wish  you  all  the  very  best  of 
healtl*.  succeee.  prosperity  and  happiness  In 
the  future  whatever  your  chosen  way  of 
life  Try  zo  remember  In  the  time  to  come, 
whether  in  storm  or  in  sunshine,  these  words 
which  symbolize  so  well  and  so  beautifully 
the  spirit  which  animates  Assumption  Prep, 
"Every  day  some  nobler  deed." 

CoNCLmiNC  Rem.^rks  of  the  Reverend  Vm- 

CENT  R    DOLBEC.  A  A  .  HE.\DMASTEB.  ASSUMP- 

TioM  F>REP  School 

The  one  Idea  I  wish  to  leave  with  you  is 
this  the  dignity  that  clothes  the  tiniest  par- 
ticle of  time  which  enters  our  consciousness. 
By  the  mere  fact  that  It  is  known,  it  be- 
comes susceptible  of  perfection  and  even 
of  beauty  Were  we  accomplished  artists  and 
if  dally  time  were  the  material  we  worked 
with,  we  would  be  able  to  find  this  beauty  in 
the  smallest  instants  of  our  lives.  We  have 
an  Inkling  of  this  when  we  think  of  our 
childhood,  that  long-ago  time  when  we  still 
had  no  personal  :-iistory  because  nothing  had 
yet  happened— or.  rather,  because  evervthlng 
that  happened  was  to  us  an  event. 

To  qualify  as  a  master,  we  must  remain 
an  apprentice  to  the  end  of  our  days  and 
secretly  relearn  what  we  teach  and  believe 
we  know 

A  certain  slowness  of  pace  is  needed  to  savor 
life.  Yet  if  we  live  ever  so  Uttle  in  conformity 
with  our  own  moral  nature,  if  we  do  not  fall 
into  the  contamination,  if  vanity  or  the  dis- 
sociation of  pride,  then  to  allow'  the  present 
moment  to  have  its  full  value,  to  compose 
out  of  spiritual  memories  a  new  present  that 
prepares  for  an  even  better  one,  and  through 
the  poetry  of  the  past  to  move  toward  the 
truth  of  the  future- this  is  at  once  the  seed 
and  the  fruit  of  human  wisdom. 

Time  is  necessary  to  build  an  eternal, 
spiritual  person  In  a  word,  time  is  the  place 
of  spiritual  growth.  To  become  what  one  Is. 
to  be  what  one  has — or  better  still,  to  have 
what  one  is:  this  Is  the  problem  put  to  us  all. 

The  significance  of  time  is  that  it  allows 
us  to  resolve  this  problem.  The  supreme 
mission  of  the  time  spent  at  Assumption 
Prep  School  is  to  prepare  for  a  vision  of  life 
that  is  Christ-entered,  Christ-like  This  time 
then  has  become  a  place  In  which  something 
mysterious  occurs,  the  place  of  an  action  that 
engages  eternity. 


Commencement  Program.  Assumption  Prep 
School.  Jxtni  1,  1968 
Concelebration  of  the  Eucharist:  Principal 
Celebrant,  Reverend  Vincent  R.  Dolbec.  A.A.. 
Headmaster. 


Homily:  His  Excellency  Bernard  J.  Flana- 
gan. D  D  ,  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Academic  procession. 

Salutatory  address:  Robert  J.  Carbonneau. 

Conferring  of  diplomas. 

Valedictory  address:  Craig  R.  Preston. 

Commencement  address:  The  Honorable 
PhUlp  J.  Phil  bin.  United  States  Representa- 
tive. 

Closing  words:  Reverend  Vincent  R.  Dol- 
bec, A.A  ,  Headmaster. 

Graduates 
Mark  S.  Abusamra:  Ronald  J.  Allbach; 
Nlshan  M.  Baljlan,  cum  laude:  Edward  J. 
Barry,  cum  laude:  Marc  A.  Beaudoln,  magna 
cum  laude:  Steven  A  Belauskas:  Da\id  L. 
Berlau,  magna  cum  laude:  John  M.  Bolton; 
Gary  C  Bousquet:  William  P.  Brunetti;  Mar- 
tin L.  Byrd;  Robert  J.  Carbonneau,  aumma 
cum  laude:  Michael  K.  Carroll,  cum  laude; 
Richard  W.  Casey;  Walter  J.  Casey  Jr.;  David 
L.  Cataldo;  Michel  J.  Caurant.  cum  laude: 
John  V  Chandley;  W.  John  Chuplis;  Michael 

D.  Clifford,  magna  cum  laude:  Marc  R.  Col- 
lard,  magna  cum  laude:  Patrick  D.  Costello; 
Denis  R.  Coumoyer:  Robert  T.  Cronin;  Walter 
J.  Cunningham;  Robert  C.  DelSignore  Jr.. 
cum  laude:  Denis  A.  Demblowski.  magna  cum 
laude:  Philip  L.  Descheneaux. 

Jack  E.  Desens.  cum  laude:  John  J.  De- 
Vrles;  Stephen  P.  Dlguette,  cum  laude:  Ron- 
ald L.  Dupont;  Timothy  A.  Emhoff.  magna 
cum  laude:  Edward  E.  Fegreus  Jr.;  Robert  R. 
Pournler.  cum  laude:  Joseph  E.  Praczek;  Ger- 
ard B  Frawley;  William  J.  Prawley  III;  Joseph 

E.  Gadbols,  cum  laude:  Paul  P.  Glza;  Richard 
A.  Gobin;  Bruce  E.  Goodro;  Da^nd  H.  Gran- 
ger, magna  cum  laude:  Robert  W  Granger 
Jr ,  cum  laude:  Gregory  P.  Grimes,  cum 
laude:  John  R.  Hahn.  magna  cum  laude: 
Stephen  G.  Haran;  Peter  G.  Hargreaves,  cum 
laude:  Thomas  V.  Healey  Jr.,  cum  laude: 
Raymond  L  Hebert,  cum  laude:  Thomas  B. 
Hobbes:  James  J.  Karpawlch,  cum  laude; 
Robert  W  Jones. 

Sung  Cherl  Kim,  magna  cum  laude;  Joseph 
A.  King;  Edmund  J.  Komaiskl,  magna  cum 
laude:  John  W.  Kurkulonls  Jr.:  Marc  B.  La- 
chance;  John  M.  Lament;  Steven  B.  Lamon- 
tagne;  Paul  J  Laverty,  cum  laude:  Paul  R. 
Lefrancois;  Henry  C.  LeMaltre;  John  M. 
Lemire;  Kevin  Luukko;  Timothy  P.  Mackin; 
James  N.  Maillett;  Robert  T.  Manning;  Jos- 
eph M.  Marble;  Mark  A.  Martin;  Rachler  O. 
Mbeche;  Kevin  T  McGulre;  John  M.  Mc- 
Keogh;  Daniel  E.  Mercler.  cum  laude:  Peter 
P  Mlchaud,  magna  cum  laude:  Richard  F. 
Mlrablle;  Martin  L.  Morrlssey;  Daniel  P.  Moy- 
nlhan;  William  J.  Murray  Jr.;  James  S.  Nlcas; 
John  P   O'Hara. 

George  V.  Palermo;  Roger  J.  Pare,  cum 
laude:  Robert  P.  Plotczyk;  Ralph  A.  PoUone; 
Craig  R.  Preston,  summa  cum  laude:  Paul  G. 
Prunier.  magna  cum  laude:  Gerald  C.  Ryan; 
Paul  G.  St.  Onge,  cum  laude:  Mariano  San- 
tiago Jr..  cum  laude:  Stephen  P.  Santom; 
Louis  S.  Sellgowski;  WilUam  P.  Shea  III: 
Charles  B.  Sullivan  Jr.;  Gerald  P.  Sullivan; 
Stephen  A.  Sylvestro.  cum  laude;  Stephen  C. 
Szabo;  Arnope  A.  Tantuvanlch,  cum  laude; 
Phillip  E.  Tetreault;  David  B.  VanBenschoten. 
Tnagna  nnn  laude:  Marc  VanVooren;  Burt  L. 
Vigil;  Adam  C.  Walmus.  magna  cum  laude; 
Stephen  C.  Warner;  Gerard  B.  Wegemer, 
magna  cum  laude:  James  T.  Wilson. 

[Prom  the  Worcester  (Mass.)   Gazette.  June 

1,  19681 
Graduates    Hear    Philbin    at    Assumption 
Preparatory 
(By  Florence  R.  Nlles) 
U.S.    Rep.    Philip    J.    Phllbin,    D-Clinton, 
told  Assumption  Preparatory  School  gradu- 
ates today  that  the  freedom  and  security  of 
the  nation  depends  on  them. 

To  you  and  other  young  Americans  this 
nation  and  the  world  will  look  for  guidance 
and  inspiration  In  the  struggle  for  peace  and 
democracy  and  standards  of  decency  and  Jus- 
tice." he  said. 


He  urged  the  graduates  to  "stand  by  your 
principles  and  your  convictions"  and  to  be 
true  to  themselves  and  the  Ideals  they  have 
learned  at  home,  in  church  and  "in  this 
great  school." 

Phllbin  delivered  the  main  address  this 
morning  at  the  school's  60th  commencement 
exercises. 

One  hundred  and  six  students  were  gradu- 
ated, the  largest  in  the  school's  history.  Of 
these.  39  were  graduated  with  honors  and 
25  will  attend  college  on  scholarship. 

valedictort 

The  valedictory  address  was  delivered  by 
Craig  R.  Preston,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam H.  Preston  of  152  Hayden  Row  St..  Hop- 
kinton.  Preston  was  graduated  summa  cum 
laude. 

Phllbin  told  the  students  that  their  gradti- 
atlon  from  Assumption  Prep  "Is  Just  the  be- 
ginning. 

"Boundless  opportunities  of  a  promising, 
successful  future  await  the  impact  of  your 
aspiration,  energy  and  ability. 

"Opportunity  Is  beckoning.  It  knocks  on 
your  door.  It  may  knock  but  once.  It  is  up 
to  you  to  embrace  it." 

HIGHEST  destiny 

He  told  the  graduates  that  they  will  all 
have  to  face  the  same  essential  problem: 

"How  can  you  fulfill  your  highest  destiny, 
how  can  you  meet  the  responsibilities  you 
have  as  educated  people  in  this  fast-moving, 
rapidly-changing  restless,  atomic,  Jet-space 
age?" 

Philbin  told  the  students  that  by  their 
"training  and  character,  you  are  well 
equipped  for  the  future. 

"If  you  have  the  will,  ambition,  and  deter- 
mination, you  can  go  on  to  even  finer 
achievements,  not  only  to  serve  your  own 
aims,  but  also  to  serve  the  nation  and  hu- 
manity, to  the  tasks  which  face  every  one 
of  us  today,  more  than  ever  before,  in  this 
volatile  world  of  change,  upset,  unreason- 
ing rebellion  and  unbridled  radicalism,  di- 
rected against  all  existing  institutions,  in- 
cluding God  and  country." 

best  effort 

Philbin  urged  the  graduates  to  make  sure 
that  whatever  their  contribution  It  is  "the 
very  best  effort  of  which  you  are  capable.  " 

He  said  "one  is  wise  who  learns  from  his 
own  mistakes.  He  Is  a  genius  who  learns 
from  the  mistakes  of  others." 

He  warned  the  students  "that  democracy 
can  be  destroyed  by  the  non-participation 
of  the  average  citizen  and  the  activity  of 
minority  pressure  groups. 

The  real  leaders  of  the  future,  he  said, 
will  be  those  persons  who  "build  up  the  se- 
curity, glory,  strength  and  mission  of  this 
great  country  and  protect  it  from  the  vulgar- 
ians and  the  barbarians  who  are  now  trying 
to  destroy  it." 

He  urged  the  graduates  to  "work  for  a 
dynamic,  forward-looking,  forward-moving 
democracy  adjusted  to  modern  times  and  the 
jet-space  age  in  this  coimtry  and  the  world." 


TO  PROVIDE  SECRET  SERVICE  PRO- 
TECTION TO  CANDIDATES  FOR 
PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
provide  Secret  Service  protection  to  can- 
didates for  President  and  Vice  President 
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of  the  United  States.  This  legislation  also 
makes  it  a  Federal  crime  to  make  an 
attempt  on,  or  take  the  life,  of  candi- 
dates for  President  or  Vice  President. 

The  bill  is  reasonably  simple  in  its 
construction.  First,  the  legislation 
amends  the  section  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  dealing  with  Secret 
Service  protection.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  head  of  the  Secret  Sei-vice, 
may  provide  Secret  Service  protection  to 
candidates  of  major  political  parties 
whom  he  designates.  The  period  of  pro- 
tection is  also  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tai-y-  The  Secretary  will  publish  the 
names  of  individuals  designated  in  the 
Federal  Register.  These  individuals  may 
decline  Secret  Service  protection. 

The  second  section  of  my  bill  amends 
the  portion  of  the  United  States  Code 
dealing  with  Federal  crimes  such  as  Pres- 
idential assassination,  kidnaping,  and  so 
forth.  Assault  or  attempted  assassination 
of  any  candidate  for  whom  Secret  Serv- 
ice protection  has  been  authorized  be- 
comes a  Federal  crime  with  the  same 
jjenalties  prescribed  in  the  section  of  the 
code  dealing  with  the  assassination  of  an 
incumbent  President  or  Vice  President. 
This  would  give  Federal  law-enforcement 
agencies,  rather  than  local  law-enforce- 
ment agencies,  immediate  jurisdiction  in 
the  case  of  such  a  tragic  event.  The  need 
for  this  section  is  underscored  by  the 
events  that  culminated  in  the  death  of 
Lee  HaiTey   Oswald   while  under   local 
police  protection  in  1963. 
A  copy  of  my  bill  is  attached. 

HR     17690 

.\  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States 

Code  to  provide  Secret  Service  protection 

:n  major  political  party  candidates  for  the 

imces  of  President  and  Vice  President,  and 

for  other  purposes 

8r  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
nrprcscrHatirex  of  the  United  States  of 
Avierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
lirst  sentence  of  .-section  3056  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ins  immediately  after  "unless  such  protec- 
tion is  declined:"  the  following:  "protect. 
for  such  period  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  designates,  the  person  of  a  candi- 
(iate  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  or  the  office  of  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  unless  such  protection  is 
declined:". 

(b)  Section  3056  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  sentences:  "For  purposes  of 
fius  section,  the  term  'candidate  for  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States  or 
the  office  of  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States'  means  any  individual — 

■|1)  who  has  been  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  a  bona  fide 
candidate  for  the  nomination  of  a  major 
IK.litlcal  party  (as  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury)  to  be  its  candidate  for 
-he  office  of  President  of  the  United  States  or 
the  office  of  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;  or 

"(2)  who  has  been  nominated  by  a  major 
political  party  (as  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury)  to  be  its  candidate  for 
either  of  those  offices. 

The  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  the  name  of  any  person  he  deter- 
mines under  paragraph  (I)  to  be  a  bona  fide 
candidate  and  the  name  of  the  major  polit- 
ical parties  he  designates  under  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)." 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  1751(a)  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended — 

i\)  by  striking  out  ".  or  any"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ",  any",  and 


(2)  by  inserting  Immediately  before  "shall 
be  punished"  the  following:  'or  any  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  or  the  office  of  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  for  whom  protection  by  the 
Secret  Service  is  authorized  under  section 
3056,". 

(b)  Section  1751(f)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence  at  the  end:  "The  term 
candidate  for  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States  or  the  office  of  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States'  as  used  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  has  the  same  meaning 
as  is  given  that  term  by  section  3056." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  gi-anted  to: 

Mr.  Carter  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Natcheri,  for  May  20  through  June  7, 
on  account  of  .sickness. 

Mr.  TuNNEY,  for  June  6  and  7,  on  ac- 
count of  business  in  the  di.strict. 

Mr.  Hathaway  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today,  on  account  of  illness 
in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  ordei-s 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Staggers  i  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Eilberg  > . 
for  10  minutes,  today;  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


Mr.  Moorhead  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Praser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mrs.  Kelly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Bevill. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Helstoski. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Rartck  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.   EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  four  in- 

Mr.  Burke  of  Ma.ssachusetts. 
Mr.  Tuck  in  two  instances. 
Mr,  Gonzalez  in  tliree  instances. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Whitener  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.  Kyros  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Edmondson. 
Mr.  Wolff. 
Mr,  Annunzio  In  three  instances. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  lemarks  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks of  the  Record,  or  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RousH  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Philbin  in  four  instances 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Goodling)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GuBSER. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  SCHWENCEL. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  in  two  in.stances. 
Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Cunningham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CONABLE. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Robison. 

Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Lipscomb. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re^ 
quest  of  Mr.  Eilberg)  and  to  include  ex 
traneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Brademas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Podell  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  I  rem  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  mle,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  752.  .'^n  act  to  amend  sections  203(b)  (5) 
and  220  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  lo;  accordingly 
lat  5  o'clock  and  37  minutes  p.m.).  the 
Hou.se  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day. June  6.  1968.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

1914.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner. District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  In- 
come and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947, 
as  heretofore  amended,  .so  as  to  provide 
that  taxable  income  for  District  income 
tax  purposes  and  net  income  for  Dis- 
trict franchise  tax  purposes  shall  con- 
form as  closely  as  possible  to  Federal 
taxable  income,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  MORC^N:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. HR.  15087  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
further  amendment  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
(Rept.  No.  1519).  Referr°d  to  the  Commit- 
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tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  CARET:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  7329.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  popular  election  of  the  Government 
of  Guam,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1521).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Cnion. 

Mr.  CAREY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  450.  An  act  to  provide  for 
the  popular  election  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1522).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1208.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H  R.  16981.  a  bill  limiting 
the  use  for  demonstration  purposes  of  any 
federally  owned  property  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  requiring  the  posting  of  a  bond, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1523). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  SISK :  Committee  on  Rules.  House  Res- 
olution 1197.  Resolution  to  provide  for  agree- 
ing to  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  bill 
(HR.  5037)  to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments In  reducing  the  Incidence  of  crime,  to 
Increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and  coor- 
dination of  Jaw  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  government, 
and  for  other  purposes  i  Rept.  No.  1524). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HR.  17320.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  grant  an  easement 
over  certain  lands  to  the  St.  Louis-San  Fran- 
cisco Railway  Co.  (Rept.  No.  1520).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BEVTLL: 
H.R.  17672.  A  bill  prohibiting  the  use  for 
demonstration  purposes  of  anv  federally 
owned  property  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
requiring  the  posting  of  a  bond,  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Grievances,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

BvMr.  BLANTON: 
HR.  17673.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER:  I 

HR.  17674.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
expansion  of  trade   In  manufactured   prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  17675.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fnir  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GOODELL : 
H  R.  17676.  A    bill    to    authorize    the   U.S. 
Secret     Service     to     protect      the     persons 
of   the  candidates  for   nomination   .ind   the 
nominees  of  the  two  major  political  parties 
for    President    and    Vice    President    of    the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  17677.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  US  Se- 
cret Service  to  protect  the  persons  of  the 
nominees  of  the  two  major  political  parties 
for   President    and    Vice    President    of    the 


United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H  R.  17678.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection  of  the  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet.  Members   of  the  U.S.   Senate,   and 
Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  17679.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Secret  Service 
protection  to  any  person  within  the  United 
States  who  is  the  subject  of  national  con- 
troversy of  sufficient  Intensity  to  nose  a  dan- 
ger to  such  person's  life;  to  the  "committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  K.\RTH: 
H.R.  17680.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  to  exempt  therefrom  certain  se- 
curities Issued  by  public  bodies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
HR.   17681.  A  bill   to  provide  renUl  and 
cooperative  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  f.amilles;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    DANIELS    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Henderson,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Pool, 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 

Johnson   of   Pennsylvania,   and   Mr. 

Thompson  of  Georgia)  : 

H.R.  17682.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  III 

of  chapter  83  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

relaUng  to  civil  service  retirement,  and  for 

other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 

Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Reuss.     Mr.     HoRTON,    Mr.    V.^nder 
Jact,  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia,  and 
Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts): 
H.R.  17683.  A  bill  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  on  Federal  Budget 
Priorities    and    Expenditure    Pollcv:    to    the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
H.R.  17684.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 9,  1955.  to  authorize  longer  term  leases 
of  Indian  lands  on  the  pueblos  of  Cochltl, 
Pojoaque.  Tesuque.  and  Zuni.  in  New  Mex- 
ico;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Miller 
of    California,    Mr.     Cohelan,    Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Leggett.  Mr.  Oharles  H. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Waldie)  : 
H.R.  17685.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  with  respect  to  the  def- 
inition   of    "supplemental    rar    transporta- 
tion." and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  17686.  A    bill    to    amend    section    702 
of  the  Public  Works  and   Economic   Devel- 
opment Act  of   1965;    to   the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HR.  17687.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  provide  for 
increase  in  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

H.R.  17688.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  so  as  to  Inerease  the 
amount  of  the  annuities  payable  thereunder 
to  widows  and  widowers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  17689.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Hunger;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H.R.  17690.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of 
*he  United  States  Code  to  provide  Secret 
Service  protection  to  major  political  party 
candidates  for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 
H.  Con.  Res.  784.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  the  pamphlet  "The 


American  Creed"   as  a  House  document;    to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 

By    Mr.    DINGELL    (for    himself,    Mr 

Railsback,    Mr.    Sikes,    Mr.    Saylor, 

Mr.    Casey,    Mr.    Cabell,    and    Mr! 

Pollock ) : 

H.  Res.  1206.  Resolution       providing       for 

agreeing  to   the   Senate  amendment   to  tb.e 

bill    (H.R.    5037)     to    assist    State    and    local 

governments   in   reducing   the   incidence  of 

crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairnes,':. 

and   coordination   of   law   enforcement   and 

criminal    Justice    systems    at    all    levels    of 

government,    and   for   other   purpo.=es.    with 

amendments;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res,  1207.  Resolution  providing  for 
agreeing  to  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  5037)  to  assist  State  and  loc.il 
governments  In  reducing  the  Incidence  nf 
crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  falrne.'^.'--, 
and  coordination  of  law  enforcement  an  i 
criminal  justice  systems  .it  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills    and    resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 

H.R.  17691.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WlUlan, 
Orvle  Bryans.  his  wife  Bridget  Mary  Br>'an,^ 
and  their  minor  children,  Glynda  Jane  Mpr- 
rill  Bryans,  Gemma  Kathleen  Bryans,  and 
Garren  Richard  Bryans;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

H.R.  17692.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ignazlo 
Bono.  Rosetta  Caterlna  DiPiazza  Bono,  and 
Santina  Bono;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 

H.R.  17693.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Acqulsta:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  17694.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Soltan 
Illovits  and  his  wife.  Magdalena  Illovits;  to 
the    Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 

H.R.  17695.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lulel 
Malvone  and  his  minor  son.  Vincenzo  Mal- 
vone;    to  the  Conomittee  on  the  Judlclarv. 

H.R.  17696.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Antonio  Petagine;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BvMr.  CONTE: 

H.R.  17697.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anne 
Berthe  Calon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAGAN: 

H.R.  17698.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
W.  Wotring;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H.R.   17699.   A  bill   for  the  relief   of  Mrs. 
Avelina  Bilazon;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 
H.R.  17700.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Josephlna 
Hurtado  Gomez;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MESKILL; 
H.R.  17701.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mark  and 
Michael  Myszka:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  17702.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hlroshi 
Hlgashionna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.R.  17703,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hooshang 
(Hushang)   Tohidloo;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judle!arv. 

ByMr.'QUILLEN: 
H.R.  17704.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
W  Hardin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.R.  17705.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Neves  Sousa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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PATRIOTISM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Wednesday.  June  5,  1968 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  represent- 
ing a  concerned  and  patriotic  constitu- 
ency of  nearly  500,000  citizens,  I  have  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  frequently  with 
outstanding  Americans,  young  and  old. 
No  meeting  and  no  celebration  has  ever 
offered  me  more  inspiration  nor  given 
me  more  pride  in  our  youth  than  Patri- 
otic Youth  Day  in  Loudon,  Tenn.,  on 
May  18.  This  school  and  its  fine  faculty 
and  student  body  have  received  applause 
from  persons  in  all  walks  of  life  and  from 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  Patriotic  Youth  Day  is  very 
deserving  of  recognition  in  the  pages  of 
the  Record.  Thus,  I  insert  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  an  inspiring  talk  called 
■Patriotism"  by  U.S.  Army  Maj.  James  R. 
Lowe,  who  is  serving  at  Redstone  Arsenal, 
Ala.,  but  is  from  Loudon;  a  letter  from 
Capt.  K.  M.  Gardner,  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
Vietnam;  an  editorial  from  the  May  22, 
Knoxville  Journal:  and  articles  from  the 
Lenoir  City  News-Banner  of  May  16,  the 
Loudon  County  Herald  of  May  23,  and 
the  Simday,  May  19.  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel,  all  of  which  describe  and  pay 
tribute  to  this  big  demonstration  of 
l)atriotism : 

Patriotism 

Mr.  Chairman,  Distinguished  guests  and 
my  fellow  Tennesseans,  I  am  quite  honored 
to  be  asked  to  address  you  today  on  the 
subject  of  patriotism.  The  subject  of  patri- 
otism is  very  dear  to  me  and  one  which  I 
imd  easy  to  talk  about.  The  mere  idea  of 
having  a  patriotic  youth  day  is  outstanding 
but  being  able  to  carry  through  with  this 
idea  and  creating  such  an  outstanding  pro- 
gram is  highly  commendable.  I  feel  confident 
that  your  efforts  will  not  go  unnoticed. 

I  don't  believe  you  could  have  found  a 
more  fitting  location  to  accept  patriotism 
than  right  here  In  Loudon,  Tennessee.  For 
Tennesseans  have  always  embodied  the 
principles  of  patriotism,  both  by  word  and 
by  deed.  The  words  "The  Volunteer  State" 
recognize  the  outward  expression  of  patri- 
otism by  Tennesseans  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  this  great  State. 

In  addition.  Loudon  County  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  full  meaning  of  pa- 
triotism. I  personally  know  this  to  be  true 
because  it  was  here  that  I  first  became  fully 
committed  to  the  principles  on  which  this 
country  was  founded.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
this  basic  foundation  has  endured  over  these 
many  years. 

As  a  young  person,  I  attended  no  special 
programs  or  classes  devoted  solely  to  pa- 
triotism. The  ideas  of  patriotism  were  formed 
slowly  in  my  day  to  day  activities,  experi- 
ences and  personal  contacts  with  the  good 
people  of  Loudon  County.  I  can  recall  very 
vividly  sitting  in  the  Loudon  Grammar 
School  and  listening  to  songs  being  played 
over  the  public  address  system.  Those  same 
songs  are  quite  old  now  and  they  don't  ap- 
pear in  the  list  of  top  songs  anymore  but 
I  have  never  forgotten  those  words.  Songs 
such  as  "It's  a  grand  old  flag,  it's  a  high 
flying  flag  and  forever  in  peace  may  It  wave. 
It's  the  emblem  of,  the  land  I  love,  the  home 


of  the  free  and  the  brave."  Or  how  about 
that  other  World  War  I  song  which  reflected 
the  mood  and  spirit  of  a  great  nation  en- 
gaged in  a  war  thousands  of  miles  away 
"Over  there,  over  there.  Send  the  word  over 
there.  That  the  Yanks  are  coming  and  they 
won't  be  back  til  its  over  over  there". 

These  songs  clearly  depleted  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  which  existed  at  that  time  and 
emphasized  the  dedication  and  determina- 
tion of  the  American  people  who  were  united 
in  a  common  .struggle.  One  tragedy  of  mod- 
ern day  is  that  our  song  writers  iiave  failed 
to  capture  this  same  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  thus  create  similar  songs  for  our  day 
and  time.  There  is  a  lot  of  discussion  today 
that  old  fashioned  patriotism  is  dead.  Some 
say  that  our  young  people  today  don't  have 
the  same  patriotic  spirit  as  in  days  past. 
These  people  who  say  this  are  very,  very 
wrong.  As  you  know  the  big  test  of  patri- 
otism is  on  the  battlefield.  America's  current 
struggle  is  in  South  Vietnam  and  it  is  there 
that  the  young  people  of  tliis  country  arc 
displaying  the  greatest  love  arid  loyal  sup- 
port of  their  country.  The  same  valor,  the 
same  determination  and  the  same  spirit  of 
patriotism  which  was  once  demonstrated  by 
their  forefathers  In  years  past  is  now  being 
shown  in  the  jungles  and  swamps  of  SE 
Asia. 

One  example  of  this  and  one  which  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  me  occurred  when  I 
was  on  an  airplane  flying  from  Chu  Lai  to 
DaNang  in  South  Vietnam.  A  large  number 
of  marines  got  on  board  the  airplane  and  I 
noticed  one  young  man  (not  much  older  than 
most  of  you)  who  was  acting  as  a  squad  lead- 
er. He  had  been  given  the  responsibility  to 
lead  a  number  of  men  under  him.  His  men 
were  also  young  but  they  recognized  this 
young  man  as  their  leader.  When  they  got  on. 
and  the  plane  was  about  to  take  off.  some  of 
the  men  started  to  light  up  a  cigarette.  This 
young  squad  leader  motioned  for  them  to 
put  the  cigarettes  out  because  the  plane  had 
not  taken  off.  His  men  didn't  question  his 
order  or  his  authority  and  out  went  the 
cigarettes.  As  the  plane  became  airborne,  the 
young  squad  leader  gave  permission  to  smoke, 
ile  also  obtained  some  water  and  some  cups 
and  passed  these  around  to  his  men.  As  the 
plane  made  its  final  approach  to  DaNang,  he 
gave  the  word  to  stop  smoking.  As  the  plane 
landed,  he  saw  to  it  that  his  men  had  all 
their  equipment  and  they  slowly  filed  out. 
They  didn't  know  where  they  were  going  or 
what  they  would  do  when  they  got  there  but 
these  young  Americans'  example  reflects  the 
Job  being  done  by  all  the  young  people  in 
South  Vietnam.  They  don't  want  to  be  there 
just  as  their  fathers  didn't  want  to  be  in 
North  Africa  or  Guadacanal  but  there  Is  a 
job  to  be  done  and  they  are  doing  it  And 
they  try  to  tell  me  that  patriotism  Is  dead!!! 
How  can  you,  as  young  people,  demonstrate 
and  practice  patriotism?  What  can  you  and 
I  do  to  become  more  patriotic  Americans.  I 
would  like  to  give  you  five  basic  actions 
which  I  consider  essential  in  fostering  the 
cause  of  patriotism. 

1.  Continue  your  education.  Only  by  being 
a  well-informed  and  knowledgeable  citizen 
can  you  really  appreciate  the  values  of  pa- 
triotism. Use  your  education  to  learn  about 
the  history  of  "the  United  States  and  the  men 
and  women  who  have  led  this  country  and 
have  contributed  so  much  to  its  past.  Use 
your  education  to  understand  the  tests  and 
trials  and  problems  which  this  country  has 
faced  and  .solved  over  the  years.  By  doing 
this,  the  meaning  of  patriotism  should  be- 
come more  evident  to  you. 

2.  Become  involved  with  your  local,  county, 
state  and  national  affairs.  As  concerned  citi- 


zens, you  should  be  Interested  In  what  Is 
taking  place  around  you.  As  informed  citi- 
zens, you  can  contribute  much  to  the  con- 
tinued progress  of  government  at  all  levels. 
Only  by  becoming  involved  with  the  affairs 
of  government,  can  you  demonstrate  a  deep 
faith  in  the  country  in  which  you  live  and 
work. 

3.  Support  law  and  order  Law  and  order 
are  the  cornerstones  and  guiding  principles 
of  America.  Law  and  order  are  essential  to 
the  continued  success  and  greatness  of  this 
country.  Without  law  and  order,  this  coun- 
try will  degenerate  Into  complete  and  total 
chaos.  Demonstrate  your  faith  in  America 
by  supporting  the  cause  of  law  and  order 

4.  Respect  the  American  flag.  The  flag  is  a 
tangible  symbol  which  represents  every  prin- 
ciple this  country  stands  for.  Pay  the  Just 
honor  to  the  American  flag  whenever  and 
where  ever  you  can  Be  proud  to  display  and 
pay  respect  to  the  American  flag. 

5  Render  respect  to  the  national  anthem. 
There  Is  nothing  more  discouraging  than  to 
see  citizens,  American  citizens,  talking, 
eating  or  walking  around  while  the  national 
anthem  Is  being  played.  This  anthem  only 
played  on  certain  occasions  so  there  is  no 
reason  why  proper  respect  cannot  be  rendered. 
Demonstrate  your  faith  In  America  by  re- 
specting its  national  song. 

By  carrying  out  these  five  actions  I  have 
mentioned,  you  will  develop  a  sense  of  pa- 
triotism which  will  endure  throughout  your 
life.  You  will  develop  a  love  for  this  country 
which  will  not  fall  you  even  during  periods 
of  national  crises  or  personal  hardships.  This 
Is  the  degree  to  which  every  American  citizen 
should  be  committed  to  the  principles  of 
patriotism. 

You  really  want  to  know  how  to  get  the 
feeling  of  patriotism?  Do  you  want  to  know 
how  to  develop  a  memory  of  .America's  past 
which  cannot  easily  be  erased?  The  way  to  do 
It  is  to  walk,  as  I  have  walked,  through  the 
American  cemeteries  at  Normandy,  Prance 
and  Anzlo,  Italy.  The  rows  of  markers  attest 
to  the  fact  that  Americans  have  been  truly 
committed  to  the  cause  of  patriotism.  The 
men  and  women  laid  to  rest  paid  the  supreme 
price  for  their  love  of  country.  They  were 
never  able  to  return  to  the  shores  of  the 
country  for  which  they  fought  and  died.  It  Is 
unfortunate  that  the  last  voice  of  parlotlsm 
for  these  men  and  women  had  to  be  stilled 
at  places  such  as  Normandy  or  Anzlo  but 
Americans  must  always  be  prepared  to  defend 
their  Ideas  and  principles  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

There  are  no  simple  slogans  or  mottos 
which  reflect  true  patriotism.  It  Is  not  easy 
to  condense  the  entire  question  of  patriotism 
Into  one  simple  or  easy-to-remember  phrase 
or  sentence.  But  in  trying  to  do  this.  I  re- 
membered a  phrase  which  was  used  quite 
frequently  In  Germany  and  aired  over  the 
Armed  Forces  Network  This  particular  phrase 
was  used  to  remind  American  servicemen  of 
their  responsibility  while  stationed  on  a  for- 
eign soil.  This  phrase  has  a  deep  challenge 
to  every  American  and  I  think  It  can  serve 
a.s  the  single  guiding  principle  of  every  In- 
dividual here  today.  Living  up  to  the  goal 
outlined  In  this  phrase  should  be  the  dedi- 
cated aim  of  every  American  citizen.  I  hope 
that  you  will  hear  and  understand  the  full 
meaning  of  this  phrtise  and  will  use  it  In 
your  day  to  day  activities  You  will  be  a  bet- 
ter citizen  and  America  will  be  a  better  coun- 
try. The  phrase  Is  "I  am  an  American  As  I  go, 
so  goes  America".  The  phrase  places  a  tre- 
mendous burden  and  responsibility  on  each 
Individual  who  attempts  to  abide  by  It  Are 
you  willing  to  take  your  stand?  Are  you 
wining  to  commit  yourself  to  saying  and  be- 
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Uevlng  "I  am  an  American.  As  I  go.  so  goes 
Amerlcf  ". 

Thank  you  very  much. 

To;  The  Interact  Club.  Loudon  High  School. 

Loudon,  Tenn. 
Prom:  Capt.  K.  M.  Gardner  083996  USMC. 
Air  Support  Radar  Team  'Delta"  Marine 
Air  Support  Squadron-Two,  Headquar- 
ters Co  .  Fourth  Marine  Regiment.  Third 
Marine  Division. 

Dear  SxtJoENTs:  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
&  Mrs.  W.  G.  House  on  28  April  which  had 
enclosed  a  copy  of  your  bulletin  proclaim- 
ing 18  May  as  Patriotic  Youth  Day. 

I  read  your  bulletin  with  a  great  deal  of 
pride  and  with  satisfaction  that  the  folks  at 
home  are  Joining  together  m  such  a  demon- 
stration of  Patnottsm.  May  your  enthusiasm 
for  all  that  has  made  America  great  spread 
out  from  Loudon  all  through  our  wonderful 
country  and  touch  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
those  who  find  nothing  but  fault  in  all  that 
America  strives  to  do. 

I  made  a  point  to  inform  my  men  of  what 
you  are  doing  and  they  have  expressed  ap- 
preciation for  your  actions. 

We  feel  that  we  are  not  only  fighting  for 
the.Xreedpo  and  independence  of  the  South 
Vleiiiames&  people,  but  also  for  each  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  those  wonderful  United 
States.  Those  ideals  of  freedom,  justice,  and 
equality  are  the  dream  of  men  the  world 
over.  No  country  has  come  so  close  to  pro- 
viding those  ideals  as  has  America.  One  day 
all  of  America  will  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
prejudice  and  bigotry  and  be  truly  a  united 
people  in  a  united  cause  for  Justice  and 
freedom. 

Traditions  are  strong  in  our  country.  Some 
are  good,  some  are  bad.  We  must  rid  our- 
selves of  unworthy  tradition  and  nurture  and 
encourage  the  growth  of  those  traditions  that 
have  made  our  country  strong. 

Pride  in  America  and  in  her  aims  and  ideals 
Is  an  attribute  we  must  never  lose.  Go  any- 
where in  the  world,  keep  your  head  high, 
look  any  man  in  the  eye.  and  say  with  justi- 
fied pride,  "I  am  an  American". 

We.  m  Vietnam,  are  proud  of  the  job  we 
are  doing  for  America.  We  will  bear  our  re- 
sponsibilities until  the  task  is  finished.  In 
pursuing  the  aims  of  our  country,  no  dis- 
tinction has  teen  made  between  the  white. 
black,  yellow  or  red  men.  We  are  joined  to- 
gether in  the  common  cause.  We  all  have  the 
same  American  blood  In  our  veins.  No  mat- 
ter the  color  of  a  man's  skin,  he  still  bleeds 
the  same  American  red  blood. 

Your  endeavors  for  18  May  have  set  you 
apart  from  those  who  do  not  believe  In  the 
great  spirit  of  America,  Show  that  American 
spirit  through  the  flag.  Not  Just  on  holidays — 
every  day!  Show  that  in  Loudon.  Term,  the 
great  American  spirit  is  alive  and  thriving. 
Sing  the  National  Anthem  and  thrill  to  Its 
sound  and  hear  Its  words.  Make  that  Ameri- 
can spirit  live! 

I've  seen  that  spirit  alive  and  strong  where 
ever  American  men  go.  Bunkers,  foxholes. 
Jungle  huts,  all  over  Vietnam  hold  American 
flags  planted  there  by  men  with  devotion 
to  their  country  and  pride  in  their  hearts. 
Many  have  paid  the  ultimate  price  bringing 
honor  to  that  flag.  Their  country's  final  trib- 
ute is  to  drape  that  flag  with  Its  fifty  shin- 
ing stars  over  the  hearts  of  her  men.  Every 
day.  men  are  dying  for  this  Just  cause  and 
in  keeping  with  that  American  spirit  that  you 
are  showing. 

Thank  you.  from  all  of  tis.  for  what  you 
are  doing  God  bless  you. 
Most  sincerely. 

Kenneth  M.  G.'irdner. 

Captain  USMC. 

[From  the  KnoxvlUe   (Tenn.)    Journal,  May 

22,  1968] 

Salute  to  Loudon  High 

A  salute   to  Loudon   High  School   for  Its 

successful  staging  of  the  flrst  Patriotic  Youth 
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Day  last  Saturday,  an  event  attended  by 
hundreds  of  high  schoolers  from  other  East 
Tennessee  counties. 

The  "day"  was  cosponsored  by  the  Loudon 
Rotary  Club  and  the  Interact  Club  of  Lou- 
don High,  centering  around  the  thought  that 
today's  youth,  for  the  most  part,  are  respon- 
sible citizens  rather  than  apathetic  and  tin- 
concerned  "hippies," 

In  an  era  in  which  a  vicious  and  vocal 
minority  of  citizens  are  attempting  to  make 
patriotism  a  dirty  word,  these  young  people 
in  their  celebration  were  proclaiming  that, 
despite  the  fact  there  ,ire  things  wrong  with 
our  society,  there  are  also  many  things — 
most,  we  believe — which  are  good  and  right 

It  is  a  fact  frequently  ignored  by  Ameri- 
cans highly  critical  of  their  own  country 
that,  of  all  the  nations  on  the  globe,  this  is 
the  one  In  which  an  earnest  effort  is  being 
made  to  change  the  conditions  which  are 
wrong  and  to  uphold  principles  which  are 
right.  The  United  States  of  America,  under 
the  guns- of  so  much  abuse  from  Its  own  citi- 
zens— much  of  It  Communist  Inspired — Is 
still  a  nation  which  deser\-es  the  fealty  and 
support  of  its  people. 

It  was  tl.is  idea  that  prompted  the  patri- 
otic celebration  in  Loudon  and  it  was  heart- 
ening to  tind  that  the  event  was  well  at- 
tended and  enthusiastically  received. 

(Prom  the  Lenoir  City   (Tenn.)    News- 
Banner.  May   16,   1968] 
Patriotic  Youth  Day  Is  Saturday 

The  flrst  annual  Patriotic  Youth  Day  Is 
scheduled  for  Loudon  Saturday  and  will  fea- 
ture speeches,  singing,  bands,  dancing,  arts, 
talent  shows,  parades,  fireworks  and  many 
other  events. 

Sponsored  and  Initiated  by  the  Loudon 
High  School  Interact  Club,  the  event  prom- 
ises the  attendance  of  several  thousand  high 
school  students  from  area  schools,  as  well 
as  wide  participation  by  adults. 

Bus  loads  of  students  are  coming  from 
Everett.  Greenback.  Oak  Ridge.  Charleston. 
Midway.  Lenoir  City.  TMI.  Sevier  County 
and  others.  It  was  reported  this  week. 

The  purpose  of  the  event,  a  spokesman 
said,  is  to  have  young  people  of  high  school 
age  give  a  demonstration  of  patriotism 
through  a  wide  variety  of  events. 

Activities  are  scheduled  to  begin  at  9  am. 
on  the  Courthouse  lawn  In  Loudon,  with 
singing  groups  preceding  a  parade  of  high 
school  bands,  military  equipment  and  other 
units  to  the  new  Loudon  High  School. 

At  the  football  field,  the  U.S.  Naval  Band 
from  Memphis  will  play  and  the  Rev.  Mc. 
Coy  Franklin.  State  American  Legion  Com- 
mander Ivo  Sanders.  Congressman  John  Dun- 
can. Historian  Dr.  Ruth  Stephens  and  MaJ. 
Bob  Lowe  of  Loudon  will  speak. 

A  chicken  barbecue  lunch  Is  planned  for 
noon 

Events  ranging  from  athletic  events  to 
fashion  shows  are  scheduled  for  the  after- 
noon and  Saturday  night.  Johnny  Perkle 
of  WNOX  will  present  a  show  In  the  audi- 
torium. At  8:45  Gerald  Cole  of  Cole's  A&W 
will  give  a  fireworks  display  and  the  function 
will  be  climaxed  by  a  dance  from  9  p.m.  to 
midnight  In  the  gymnasium. 


June  5,  1968 


(From  the  Loudon  County  (Tenn.)   Herald. 

May  23.  19681 

P.\TRioTic  Youth  Day  Success.  Everett  Wins 

School  Trophy 

Patriotic  Youth  Day  1968  held  In  Loudon 
last  Saturday  achieved  its  primary  goal  of 
getting  attention  from  the  surrounding  area, 
the  state,  and  the  nation.  Despite  an  early 
morning  flurry  of  thunder  showers,  some 
2.000  students  from  11  high  schools  turned 
out  to  participate  in  the  day  designed  to  let 
the  nation  know  that  in  the  grass-roots 
areas  such  as  Loudon,  Patriotism  is  still  In 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  its  young  people. 

Some  of  the  attention  drawn  by  the  day 
was    the    announcement    by    Congressman 


John  Duncan,  who  cancelled  another  en- 
gagement to  attend,  that  he  was  going  to  ad- 
dress his  fellow  congressmen  and  tell  them 
of  the  events  which  took  place  in  Loudon 
on  May  18.  Dr.  Ruth  Stevens,  KnoxviUe  TV 
personality,  the  principal  speaker,  said  she 
planned  to  devote  one  day  of  her  television 
show  to  Patriotic  Youth  Day.  The  Inter.ict 
Club  of  Loudon  High  School  sponsors  c: 
Youth  Day  received  a  letter  from  the  White 
House  commending  the  show  of  love  of  coun- 
try Army  Major  Bob  Lowe,  of  Loudon.  ? ra- 
tioned in  Huntsvllle.  Aln.,  read  a  letter  from 
another  Loudon  serviceman.  Capt.  Kennptli 
Gardner,  who  is  in  Vietnam  Capt.  Gardner 
had  told  his  men  of  the  planned  events  ;n 
Loudon  and  his  men  had  expressed  than'K."; 
to  the  young  people  of  Loudon  for  this  shov 
of  faith  in  them 

Dr.  F  G.  Appleton,  who  about  a  year  .ico 
first  mentioned  the  idea  of  such  a  day.  ^?.\a 
he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  attitude  of  U," 
young  people  and  with  the  overall  success  • 
the  day.  He  said  that  Patriotic  Youth  D.' , 
was  probably  the  flrst  such  undertaklnc 
its  type  by  a  high  school  in  the  United 
States  and  that  with  the  publicity  the  even- 
in  Loudon  was  recelvlns;.  he  was  certain  th.-it 
the  idea  would  spread  and  grow  to  new  pro- 
portions. 

Students  from  Greenback.  TMI.  Sevlervii:- 
Halls.  Chaleston.  Everett.  Oak  Ridge.  Lenoir 
City.  Walland.  Bradley  Central.  Lanier,  ar.  i 
Loudon  participated. 

The   entire   day's   activities   were   not   j  i  • 
speeches  and  more  speeches,  but  during  -I." 
afternoon  the  students  competed  with  ear/. 
other  In  events  ranging  from  track  to  fie:, I 
events,    to    group    singing,    fashions,    ski: 
crafts,  and  art.  All  events  were  Judged  on 
point  system  and  ribbons  were  given  in  fo-.n- 
places  in  each  event.  Points  received  by  eac. 
school  in  the  22  competitive  events  were  tab- 
ulated  and   the   winning  school   received 
large  trophy  valued  at  more  than  S200  frcn 
the  Pood  Products  Division  of  Union  Carblc  ■= 

Everett  High  School  of  Maryville  won  •.!.- 
trophy  with  75  points  with  Loudon  secoi.i: 
•with  58  points.  Greenback  placed  third  witli 
38  points.  Other  schools  and  the  points  thev 
scored  In  the  competition  are  Sevlervllle  if. 
TMI  13.  Charleston  12.  Oak  Ridge  4.  Brad:? . 
Central  4.  Lenoir  City  3.  Halls  2,  and  Wallant; 
2. 

The  trophy  was  presented  to  the  spirltfo 
Everett  delegation  In  the  afternoon  assemb!', 
Sammy    Williams,    a    Loudon    native,    wiv. 
teaches  at  Everett,  accepted  the  trophy  '  r 
the  school. 

The  rain  during  the  early  morning  cut 
down  on  the  size  of  the  parade  but  the 
units  that  braved  the  moisture  marched  .r. 
review  Just  as  planned.  The  morning  ;  s- 
sembly  was  moved  into  the  gymnasium. 

During  the  morning  program.  Major  Lowe. 
son  of  Mrs.  E.  A.  Lowe,  received  a  standir.LT 
ovation  after  he  spoke.  During  his  talk  Major 
Lowe  listed  flve  musts  If  today's  youth  wan: 
to  demonstrate  their  patriotism;  continue 
their  education,  which  includes  history  .=c 
that  tomorrow  can  be  judged  by  the  past: 
become  Involved  In  local,  state,  and  national 
government  so  yotmg  people  can  be  aware; 
support  law  and  order;  respect  the  American 
flag  and  fly  It,  and  render  respect  for  our 
National  anthem. 

Dr.  Stevens  urged  the  students  to  dedicate 
themselves  to  finding  a  way  to  bridge  a  wide 
gap — that  of  destructive  weapons  on  one 
hand  to  lack  of  worldwide  Justice  in  the 
form  of  International  peace  on  the  other. 
She  explained  America  was  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam because  the  Government  believes  It  best 
to  fight  the  Communists  there  Instead  of 
here. 

The  retired  U-T  history  professor  was 
loudly  applauded  when  she  said.  "I  don't  be- 
lieve this  generation  Is  represented  by  the 
lazy,  unwashed  hippie." 

Pood  was  provided  by  the  Lions  Club. 
Womans  Club,  Crewettes  and  Band  Boosters 
Clubs  for  the  event. 
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Following  dinner  the  students  danced  un- 
til 11:30  p.m.  in  the  gymnasium  to  the  music 
of  a  well  known  band  from  Kentucky. 

(Prom  the  Knoxvllle  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel, 

May  19,  1968] 

Accent   on    Americanism:    Loitdon    Youths 

Hold  Patriotism  Rally 

( By  Wlllard  Yarbrough ) 

Loudon,  May  18 — The  Poor  People  would 

have    marched    around    the    town    and    the 

hippies  would  have  hated  It. 

Saturday  many  hundreds  of  high  school 
youths  accentuated  Americanism  so  that  It 
reached  all  the  way  to  Vietnam — where  U.S. 
servicemen  sent  a  message  of  thanks  for 
patriotism  that  breathes  on  at  home. 

Patriotic  Youth  Day  was  described  as  the 
first  such  high-school-sponsored  event  In 
American  history. 

And  as  said  that  noted  history  scholar, 
KnoxvUle's  Dr.  Ruth  Stephens,  present  for 
the  occasion.  "If  this  generation  and  those 
that  follow  don't  falter  in  patriotism,  then 
America  shall  never  fall  as  did  Rome." 
from  1 2  counties 
Tlie  rally,  which  attracted  high  schoolers 
from  a  dozen  East  Tennessee  counties  and 
top  public  and  civil  leaders,  was  conceived 
and  promoted  by  the  Rotarlans'  Interact 
Club  at  Loudon  County  High.  The  stated 
purpose: 

"To  in.cplre  everyone  with  a  greater  patri- 
otic zeal  to  appreciate  the  American  way  of 
life,  and  to  give  unity  and  support  to  our 
effort  to  resist  the  loss  of  freedom  through- 
out the  world." 

Adult  sponsors  said  they  hoped  the  demon- 
stration wculd  Ignite  other  communities  and 
evolve  into  a  massive  movement,  replacing 
the  bad  of  dissenters  with  the  good  of  doers — 
at  least  In  the  headlines. 


DUNCAN  TO  tell  CONGRESS 

US.  Rep.  John  Duncan  said  he  would  tell 
his  congressional  colleagues  about  the  sig- 
nificant day.  State  Legion  Commander  Ivo 
Sanders  of  Loudon  Ctounty  said  48,000  Ten- 
nessee Legionnaires  sent  both  greetings  and 
congratulations.  Ex-Rotary  Club  President 
Robert  L.  Anderson  of  Loudon  said  students 
should  take  back  home  "to  your  friends  and 
your  parents  your  enthusiastic  feeling  for 
vour  country." 

But  it  happened  that  two  hometown  Ma- 
rines— one  back  home  from  Huntsvllle.  Ala., 
and  the  other  in  Vietnam — delivered  the 
Gettysburg  Address.  MaJ  James  R.  (Bob) 
Lowe  received  a  standing  ovation — both  on 
his  own  address  and  upon  his  reading  a  letter 
from  Capt.  Kenneth  M  Gardner. 

Wrote  Capt.  Gardner:  "May  what  you  are 
doing  spread  throughout  the  country.  I  have 
told  my  men  what  you  are  doing,  that  In 
Loudon  you  are  showing  that  the  great  Amer- 
ican spirit  is  alive  and  thriving.  Patriotism 
is  not  dead." 

MaJ.  Lowe  listed  flve  "musts"  if  today's 
youth  want  to  demonstrate  their  patriotism: 
Continue  their  education,  which  includes  his- 
tory so  that  tomorrow  can  be  judged  by  the 
past;  become  involved  in  local,  state  and 
national  government  so  young  people  can  be 
aware;  support  law  and  order  "without  which 
there  would  be  chaos";  respect  the  American 
Flag  and  display  it.  and  render  respect  for 
our  National  Anthem. 

His  admonition  was  an  old  refrain  once 
blared  to  troops  in  Germany:  "I  am  an  Amer- 
ican. As  I  go,  so  goes  America." 

Heavy  rains  that  turned  Loudon  streets 
into  creeks  did  not  dampen  enthusiastic 
spirits,  although  the  weather  did  get  things 
an  hotir  off  schedule.  A  parade,  involving  the 
Naval  Air  Technical  Training  Center  Band 
from  Mempliis,  waited  until  the  deluge 
stopped.  A  miniature  Statue  of  Liberty  and 
one  of  the  Liberty  Bell  graced  the  Loudon 
plaza  across  from  the  courthouse.  Merchants 
and  homes  flew  the  Flag. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PRINCIPAL  enthusiastic 

Major  events,  however,  occurred  at  Loudon 
High  where  Principal  William  S  Napier  was 
an  enthusiastic  participant  and  co-sponsor. 
The  day  started  with  Rev.  McCoy  Franklin. 
MadlsonvUle  Presbyterian,  giving  thanks  to 
America — "the  greatest  country  In  the  land" 
and  prayerfully  reminding.  "The  nation  that 
forgets  God  shall  be  cut  off." 

How  did  Patriotic  Youth  Day  get  started? 
Dr.     George     Appleton     and     H.im     Carey. 
Rotarians.  called  on  Principal  Napier,  whose 
school  already  had  21  male  students  in  the 
Interact   Club,   and   advanced   the  idea  of  a 
patriotic  demonstration.  LHS  students  m.ide 
talks  ut  64  area  high  school  assemblies  and 
urged  participation  Saturday.  Three  hundred 
Everett  High  School  students  pledged  to  at- 
tend   and    another    Blount    County    School, 
Lanier  High,  was  the  first  to  respond. 
'light  the  torch' 
"We   have   tried   to   light   the   torch."  said 
Rotarlan  Appleton   "We  hope  that  torch  will 
not    flicker    here,    but    spread    throughout 
America,   We   have  so  much   that   It  should 
live    on,    and    only    coming    generations   can 
safeguard  America  and  her  Ideals  against  her 
enemies." 

Dr.  Stephens,  the  main  speaker,  urged  the 
thousand  students  on  hand  to  dedicate  them- 
selves to  finding  a  way  to  bridge  a  wide  gap- 
that  of  destructive  weapons  on  one  hand  to 
lack  of  worldwide  justice  in  the  form  of  in- 
tern uional  peace  on  the  other.  She  explained 
America  was  fighting  In  Vietnam  because  the 
Government  believes  it  best  to  fight  the 
Communists  there  instead  of  here. 

The  retired  U-T  professor  current  Knox- 
vllle television  commentator  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded when  she  said,  "I  don't  believe  this 
generation  is  represented  by  the  lazy,  un- 
washed hippie!  " 

Everett  High  School  of  Maryville  received 
a  trophy,  donated  by  Union  Carbide's  Loudon 
plant,  for  the  winning  skit. 

With  sponsoring  Women's  Club.  Lions, 
Rctarlans,  Loudon  Rescue  Squad's  Crewettes 
.md  the  Band  Boosters'  representatives  look- 
ing on.  the  visiting  yovmgsters  danced  at  the 
high  school  Saturday  night  to  a  Loudon,  Ky.. 
band.  The  community  had  raised  around 
SI 000  to  underwrite  the  day's  costs  but  fig- 
lu-ed  It  got  $1  million  in  value  received. 


GARY.   IND.:    A  CITY  IN  CHAOS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednpsdav.  June  5.  1968 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
many  of  our  colleagues  liave  indicated 
an  interest  in  the  so-called  procressive 
problems  in  Gary,  Ind.,  a  midwestem 
city  under  the  throes  of  reconstruction, 
I  include  several  news  clippings  from 
Gai-y  and  surrounding  newspapers,  as 
follows : 

(From  the  Chicago  (HI.)  Tribune. 

Mar.  3.  1968] 

Gary  Merchants  To  Band  Together  in 

Self-Pkotection 
G.\RY. — Business    men   who    attended    the 
recent   emergencv   meeting   for   a   safer   city 
tentatively  decided  they  should  look  out  for 
Garv  business  men  alone. 

Called  by  Gary  merchant  Hy  Weiss,  the 
business  men  gathered  in  wake  of  a  recent 
wave  of  shootings  and  robberies  in  down- 
town and  Midtown  stores,  and  the  murder 
of  downtown  merchant  Bernard  Rosenberg, 
owner  of  the  Quality  Furniture  store,  826 
Broadway. 

Weiss  received  what  appeared  to  be  unanl- 
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mous  support  when  he  said  that  one  of  the 
business  men's  goals  should  be  to  work  for 
defeat  of  incumbent  candidate  John  Mc- 
Kenna.  Lake  county  Criminal  court  judge, 
calling  him  Indirectly  responsible  for  Gary's 
crime  rate  because,  they  allege,  "he  Is  lax 
on  criminals." 

GIVES     GROUP     NAME 

Weiss  explained  that  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  a  committee  of  btislness  men  should 
be  formed  calling  themselves  citizens  for  a 
safer  Garv.  The  emergency  session  he  told  the 
gathering,  should  be  considered  the  com- 
mittee's initial  meeting. 

After  electing  Jack  Zemel  (E.squlre  Men's 
store,  1536  Broadway)  chairman.  MerrlUvlUe 
business  man  William  Collins  asked  If  the 
committee  intended  to  consider  the  safety  of 
merchants  on  Gary's  perimeter,  who  also 
have  been  victimized  recently  "tho  not  as 
violently." 

In  the  argument  that  followed,  it  was  de- 
cided that  because  Gary  Is  more  Involved 
in  the  crime  wave,  the  committee  woxild  have 
enough  of  a  Job  gaining  a  greater  degree  of 
safety  on  Gary  streets  without  worrying 
about  outlying  communities 

"Perhaps  It  would  be  better  If  outlying 
communities  would  work  out  their  own 
plans."  said  Zemel  "That  does  not  mean  that 
the  Gary  committee  would  not  try  to  work 
closely  with  other  communities  in  making 
the  county's  streets  safer." 

not  just  merchants 
He  added  that  the  business  men  should 
not  consider  the  committee  exclusively  a 
merchant's  organization,  because  "the  emer- 
gency we  face  in  Gary  involves  the  city's  eco- 
nomic future  and  therefore  every  family  in 
the  city." 

The  gathering  conceded  that  Its  main  worry 
for  the  present  would  be  how  to  get  the 
committee  "off  the  ground"  and  structured  to 
enlist  the  support  of  other  civic  organizations 
to  dump  McKenna  and  back  Mayor  Richard 
Hatcher  and  police  chief  James  Hilton  In 
whatever  crime  stopping  program  they  felt 
necessary. 

Collins  said  Ross  township  merchants 
would  have  no  alternative  but  to  organize  a 
"committee  of  vigilance"  for  their  own 
protection. 

MAT    arm    SELVES 

"We  might  consider  that  it's  necessary  to 
arm  ourselves."  said  Collins.  "And  we  would 
enlist  the  support  of  local  law  enforcement 
agents  to  circulate  photos  and  descriptions 
of  known  and  wanted  thieves  and  killers  in 
the  area  so  that  we  could  recognize  them  if 
they  come  Into  our  stores  " 

Collins  said  he  did  not  envision  this  vigi- 
lante committee  In  the  popular  notion  as  a 
free  wheeling,  gun-totlng  western  citizens 
posse 

"We  would  simply  be  vigilant,  and  keep 
our  eyes  open  so  as  not  to  be  surprised  by 
bandits  and  killers,"  he  explained. 

Hilton  appeared  in  the  meeting,  assuring 
the  gathering  that  the  police  department  Is 
working  on  plans  and  methods  of  fighting 
Gary's  street  crime  problem. 

These  included  motor  cycle  patrols  and 
men  on  the  beat  to  "saturate"  the  business 
community  with  men. 

Hilton  wants  a  shoplifter  squad  of  police- 
women to  work  as  clerks  In  stores,  and  more 
female  clerical  help  In  the  police  department 
to  release  men  for  duty. 


CHIEF    OFFERS    OPINION 

Asked  If  he  believed  Gary  bvislness  men 
should  arm  themselves.  Hilton  said.  "You 
have  to  figure  that  Bernard  Rosenberg  might 
not  have  been  shot  had  he  not  tried  to  use 
his  gun."  Councilman  Cleo  Wesson  told  the 
gathering  that  he  believes  the  city  council 
will  stand  behind  whatever  action  the  mayor, 
police  chief  and  the  business  men  decide 
upon. 
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He  said  that  Includes  backing  the  mayor's 
request  for  extra  funds  to  pay  off-duty  police- 
men time-and-a-half  for  working  overtime 
on  foot  beats  In  the  downtown  area  for  four 
hours  a  day  after  their  normal  shifts  end. 

He  called  for  the  committee  to  stay  to- 
gether even  after  the  crisis  In  Gary  ends, 
saying.  "We  should  have  been  doing  this  for 
years.  Instead  of  waiting  for  the  situation 
to  deteriorate  before  acting  " 


[From  the  Gary  IJnd.)  Post-Tribune,  Match 
19681 

Police  Attack     Gary  War  on  Crime  in 

Streets 

(EorroR's  Note. — How  bad  In  fact  is  the 
crime  situation  on  Gary  streets?  Can  people 
safely  shop  in  Gary  stores'  What  specific 
steps  are  being  taken  by  the  police  and  other 
authorities  to  protect  law-abiding  citizens? 

(The  Post-Tribune  begins  today  a  series 
of  three  articles  delineating  the  extent  of  the 
problem  and  measures  being  taken  to  com- 
bat it.  This  series  is  being  published  not  to 
point  the  finger  of  blame,  but  to  help  the 
people  of  this  area  imder.«iand  the  problem, 
and  to  indicate  what  is  being  done  about 
it  and  how  every  one  of  us  can  help  to  over- 
come It.)  I 
fBy  Derwood  Haines)  I 

Crime  in  the  streets — now  the  biggest  sin- 
gle concern  of  the  American  public — will  be 
combated  In  Gary. 

Police  Chief  James  Hilton,  who  has  said 
this  numerous  times  in  the  past  several 
weeks.  Is  taking  strong  measures  to  back 
up  these  words. 

Hilton  has  made  short-range  moves  Im- 
mediately aimed  at  reducing  the  number  of 
robberies,  burglaries,  purse  snatchings  and 
other  such  crimes. 

And.  he  has  called  for  long-range  measures 
he  feels  will  allow  the  police  department  to 
combat  fully  Gary's  problem  of  crime  in  Its 
streets. 

The  problem — crystallized  last  month  by 
the  shooting  death  of  downtown  merchant 
Bernard  Rosenberg  during  a  stlckup — has 
reached  the  acute  stage. 

Two  business  districts — Midtown  and  Tol- 
leston — are  being  strangled  by  crime.  There 
are  visible  indications  that  drastic  measures 
are  needed  to  head  off  the  same  fate  In  the 
Downtown  district. 

Hilton's  Initial  move  was  to  assign  his  en- 
tire task  force  to  the  districts  that  are  con- 
sidered high  crime  areas — supplementing  ex- 
isting police  patrols  In  those  districts. 

"Their  presence,"  Hilton  said,  "will  pre- 
vent a  good  deal  of  crime,  as  well  as  expedite 
solution  of  those  crimes  that  can't  be  pre- 
vented." 

The  task  force  squad,  hand-picked  by  Hil- 
ton, will  be  in  uniform  and  will  carry  police 
department  photos  of  every  known  criminal 
In  the  city. 

The  men  patrol  In  pairs — on  foot — for 
lengthy  periods  of  time  and  during  that  time 
they  are  Instructed  to  make  periodic  visits  to 
stores  and  other  businesses  in  the  area. 

Soon  the  police  department  will  have  13 
more  patrolmen  assigned   to  street   patrols. 

But,  first  these  recruits  must  finish  six 
weeks  of  training 

These  additional  policemen  mean  more 
areas  will  be  patrolled  more  frequently,  and 
that  more  foot  patrols  can  be  assigned. 

Besides  that,  the  department  has  ordered 
27  more  cars,  which  will  allow  making  patrol 
districts  smaller. 

"We're  moving  ahead  on  this  problem," 
Hilton  said.  "When  we  get  the  additional 
squad  cars  and  a  full  complement  of  per- 
sonnel, we  can  fully  combat  street  crimes 
here." 

Last  year's  crime  statistics  revealed  the 
vastness  of  the  problem  of  Gary's  crime  in 
the  streets. 

Gary  was  victimized  by  an  average  of  three 
robberlee  a  day  in  1967. 

Burglaries  were  being  pulled  off  at  a  rate 
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of  more  than  Ave  a  day.  The  two  type.=i  if 
crimes  account  for  almost  a  half  million 
dollars  in  losses.  And  that  isn't  counting  332 
shopliftings  and  174  purse  snatchings. 

These  criminal  actions  have  threatened 
the  Gary  business  community.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  city  is  already  considered  a  high 
risk  area  by  insurance  comparue.'s.  and  the 
downtown  is  fighting  the  same  problem. 

Evening  hour  shoppers  have  been  staying 
away  from  the  downtown  area,  doing  their 
buying  during  the  day.  Saturday  has  re- 
turned as  .1  big  shopping  day. 

"I  don't  get  any  evening  trade  at  all — 
people  are  afraid  to  come  downtown  after 
dark."  one  merchant  said. 

Similar  comments  come  from  businessmen 
in  Midtown  and  ToUeston,  hurt  by  crime  and 
its  side  effects. 

Ben  Rosen,  owner  of  the  House  of  Leisure. 
650  Broadway,  says  that  the  current  pa"e  of 
robberies,  burglaries,  shopliftings  and  aurse 
snatchings  must  be  stopped  or  the  existence 
of  the  downtown  shopping  area  will  be 
threatened. 

Last  year,  there  were  932  robberies  of  some 
kind  in  Garv.  Losses  totiled  $168,248  43. 

Of  the  robbery  total.  535  were  on  the  streets 
or  in  the  alleys,  and  78  service  stations,  live 
chain  stores.  27  homes,  one  bank  and 
286  other  commercial  estnbllshments  were 
robbed 

Weapons  were  in  use  in  667  of  these 
crimes. 

Street  robberies — armed  and  strongarm 
(mugging)— accounted  for  S60.564  74  in  losses 
and  the  27  homerobbery  victims  lost  a  total 
of  338,558  63.  Other  robberies  netted  a  total 
of  $59,125.38. 

Police  recovered  $7,003.72  of  the  total  rob- 
bery haul.  They  also  cleared  up  246  robberv 
cases  with  the  arrests  of  151  persons  who 
were  subsequently  charged  with  the  crimes. 

Home  burglary  victims  lost  a  total  of 
$291.752  72  in  1967  while  commercial  estab- 
lishments lost  $162,192.29  in  merchandise 
taken  during  breakins. 

Police  recovered  §19,076.76  worth  of  the 
loot  taken  in  residential  burglaries  and  .$10.- 
754.41  worth  of  loot  from  non-residential 
breakins. 

.And  murder  goes  hand-ln-hand  with  these 
crimes. 

Late  last  month,  49-year-old  Bernard 
Rosenberg,  owner  of  Quality  Furniture.  862 
Broadway,  was  fatally  .shot  during  a  holdup 
at  his  store.  Insurance  agent  Larry  Rosen- 
baum.  28,  of  551  Rldgelawn.  Crown  Point, 
was  stabbed  to  death  last  Sept.  14  in  a  gang- 
way robbery  near  1240  Adams  St. 

Two  years  ago.  Gary  Jeweler.  Irwin  Liber- 
man.  55.  was  killed  in  a  holdup  at  Llberman's 
Jewelry.  650  Broadway. 

Susp>ects  have  been  charged  with  the  Ro- 
senberg and  Rosenbaum  robbery-slayings. 
The  Liberman  murder  remains  unsolved. 

Holdup  and  strongarm  robbery-connected 
injuries  have  been  numerous. 

Policeman  Allen  Muslck  was  accidentally 
shot  in  the  shoulder  by  another  officer  while 
the  two  lawmen  were  apprehending  three 
robbery  suspects  last  month. 

In  December.  60-year-old  Stanley  Bucz- 
kowskl,  1924  W.  24th  .\\e..  was  critically 
wounded  when  shot  while  trying  to  foil  a 
stlckup  at  The  Pub,  a  liquor  store  and  tavern 
at  1492  Grant  St. 

And.  in  April  of  1967,  Henry  Hlgman,  404 
Jackson  St..  a  78-year-old  World  War  I  vet- 
eran, was  gunned  down  while  trying  to  ward 
off  a  gunman  at  Arts'  Bakery,  2200  W.  10th 
Ave.  Both  men  recovered. 

On  numerous  occasions  this  year,  violence 
has  erupted  during  holdups  as  victims  and 
bandits  shot  It  out. 

In  the  stlckup  In  which  Buczkowskl  was 
shot,  a  susp>€ct,  Douglas  William  Davidson, 
36,  with  addreeses  at  3743  Block  Ave,  and 
3801  Pulaski  St.,  East  Chicago,  was  wounded, 
apparently  when  hit  by  one  of  five  shots  fired 
by  a  private  detecttve  at  the  scene. 
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There  was  an  exchange  of  gunfire  in  the 
incident  in  which  Muslck  was  wounded. 

Recently,  four  employes  were  slugged  with 
a  sawed  off  shotgun  ;is  a  qu.irtet  of  gunmen 
held  up  Perfection  Furniture.  2137  Broadway. 

SelddPi  do  the  robbers  work  alone.  Holdup 
teams  ranee  up  to  five  persons. 

.^nd  girls  even  got  In  on  the  act — using 
small  caliber  guns  in  two  holdups  in  De- 
cember. Four  women  were  lator  chareec! 
as  armed  robbers. 

Numerous  muggings  in  the  Central  Dis- 
trict demanded  a  crackdown  and  Police  Chief 
James  Hilton's  Task  Force  provided  one 
.strongarm  robber  the  surprise  of  a  lifetime 
when  he  tried  to  work  his  trade  on  a  plain- 
clothes man 

The  patrolman  rammed  a  .38-callber  in 
the  mugger's  face  after  the  would-be  robber 
demanded  his  wallet. 

One  of  the  more  spectacular  robberies  this 
year  came  in  mid-January  when  two  youn=; 
men  held  up  seven  city  bus  p.assengers  and 
got  $551. GO  in  loot,  .several  credit  cards  and  a 
train  ticket  to  Rock  Hill.  Mo. 

City  bus  drivers,  cab  drivers,  dellverymen 
and  Insurance  agents  have  frequently  hppn 
the  victims  of  highway  robberies  or  mui- 
glngs. 

Bus  stlckups  became  so  frequent  at  on? 
point  this  year  that  policemen  were  assiBnp(; 
to  man  the  buses  after  dark.  The  move  was 
effective:  the  bus  problems  ceased. 
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I  Prom  the  Garv   dnd.)    Post-Tribune. 
March   1968) 

SEcrRiTY.    Insurance:    Crime-Hit   Firms 
Drained  of  Profit  as  Costs  Rocket 

(EorTOR's  Note. — This  is  the  second  in  a 
three-f)art  series  questioning  how  bad  In  fact 
is  the  crime  situation  on  Gary  streets?  Can 
people  safely  shop  in  Gary  stores?  What 
specific  steps  are  being  taken  by  the  police 
and  other  authorities  to  protect  law-abiding 
citizens? 

(The  Post-Tribune  attempts  in  this  series 
to  delineate  the  extent  of  the  problem  and 
measures  being  taken  to  combat  it.  This 
series  is  being  published  not  to  point  the 
finger  of  blame,  but  to  help  the  people  of  this 
area  understand  the  problem  and  to  indicate 
what  is  being  done  about  it  and  how  every 
one  of  us  can  help  to  overcome  it.) 

(By  Derwood  Haines) 

"There  must  be  really  effective  crime  pre- 
vention here." 

That  is  the  consensus  of  merchants,  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  citizens  alike  who 
say  crime  in  the  streets  must?  be  curbed  If 
Gary  is  to  retain  a  healthy  business 
communitv. 

Police  Chief  James  Hilton  has  taken  cer- 
tain measures  against  svich  crimes  and  has 
called  for  others  he  feels  are  necessary  to 
combat  the  problem  on  a  short-range  basis. 

And,  citizens'  groups  have  pledged  support 
of  the  moves  necessary  to  curb  street  crimes. 

Hilton  will  go  before  the  City  Council — 
along  with  a  large  number  of  supp)ortlng 
citizens — tonight  to  request  time  and  half- 
time  for  policemen  for  an  additional  four 
hours  a  day,  and  for  civilian  employees  to  do 
bookkeeping  and  desk  Jobs  so  policemen  now 
doing  these  Jobs  can  be  released  for  street 
duty. 

Long  range  plans  call  for: 

A  "store  front"  pxiUce  headquarters  setup 
that  allows  police  centers  to  be  located  In 
business  and  neighborhood  areas. 

A  Police  Cadet  Corps. 

"The  temporary  measures,"  Hilton  ex- 
plained, "win  enable  us  to  get  our  long-range 
programs  In  action." 

Most  prominent  of  the  newly  formed  antl- 
crlme  groups  in  the  city  Is  the  Citizens  For  a 
Safer  Gary  committee,  with  Moses  A.  Dllts  as 
temporary  chairman. 

That  group  has  pledged  to  support  the 
administration  In  Its  antl-crlme  campaign. 

And,  a  Chamber  of  Commerce-urged  "Radio 


Watch"   has   been  established    to   aid   police 
;n  the  Tight  r;ga:nst  crime 

Eighteen  private  companies  have  already 
\olunteered  540  drivers  and  radio-equipped 
vehicles  as  the  "eyes  and  ears  for  ptJlice 
throughout  the  city."  The  drivers'  dispatch- 
ers -.vill  report  to  police  on  a  special  "hot 
line"  any  criminal  activities  or  suspicious 
act  thev  spot. 

It's  almost  like  adding  that  many  prowl 
cars  to  the  city's  force 

The  actions  are  iiecessary  because  the  high 
LTime  rate  lias  an  octopus-like  effect  on  the 
business  life  of  this  city.  The  tentacles 
.spread  out  to  draw  in  other  businesses  than 
those  directly  hit  by  the  criminals 

Holdup,  burglary  and  other  theft  losses 
reflect  only  a  small  portion  of  the  cost  Gary 
pavs  for  rampant  crime. 

Even  more  costly  are  losses  in  trade,  se- 
c\irltv  and  insurance. 

"The  people  are  afraid  to  come  downtown," 
Is  a  common  assertion  among  bu,sinessmen 
in  that  area.  It's  true  in  other  areas,  too. 

Crime  is  blamed  for  the  drop  off  In  evening 
trade. 

.\nd.  to  protect  against  daytime  holdups 
and  nighttime  breakins,  merchants  are  pay- 
ing high  costs  for  sophisticated  alarm  sys- 
tems .md  security  agents, 

LRC  Liquors.  2054  Grant  St..  pays  $7,000 
.  nnually  for  security  agents. 

"Holdups  were  putting  me  out  of  busi- 
ness," owner  Lonnie  Coleman  said. 

Besides  a  security  agent  in  the  store  from 
3  a.m.  to  1  or  2  "am — depending  on  the 
season's  legal  closing  hour — the  store  also 
has  a  burglary  aU'rm  system  to  protect 
against  breakins  during  the  hours  It's  closed. 
~"I  couldn't  stay  in  business  here  other- 
wise." Coleman  said. 

He  was  held  up  four  times  in  two  years 
before  hiring  security  agent-s. 

Tills  practice  is  widespread  in  Gary,  as 
merchants  must  take  on  the  extra  overhead 
to  protect  their  investments 

Carrlere  Cleaners  1688  W.  loth  Ave.,  robbed 
10  times  and  burglarized  five  times  in  a  15- 
month  period,  revealed  another  problem  that 
is  common  among  frequently  robbed  estab- 
lishments. 

"Three  employes  quit  because  of  holdups, 
md  some  competent  help  is  afraid  to  work 
in  the  store."  owner  John  Carrlere  said. 

Other    businesses,    especiallv    in    the   Tol- 
;?ston  and  Midtown  areas,  have  this  problem. 
Besides  losing  employes.  Carrlere  estimated 
::iat  holdups  cost  him  about  .$150  a  week  in 
tr.ide.  since  customers  are  reluctant  to  deal 
'.Mth  places  that  arc  held  up  frequently. 
Tolleston  Dairy,  2300  W.  loth  .\ve.,  is  an- 
ther  example    of   costly    security   practices 
tr.at  draw  lieavily  from  the  profits. 

The  business,  now  a  noiErhborhcod  grocery 
and  dairy  products  plant,  is  a  maze  of  locks, 
■'Working  here  is  like  being  the  turnkey 
in  a  prison— everywhere  you  go  you  iiave  to 
ock  or  unlock  a  door,"  is  the  way  one  em- 
ploye described  It. 

"The  girls  in  front  (the  store  section)  are 
..:raid  all  the  time."  said  owner  Anthony  En- 
.-  iloca. 

Wh.it  ussd  to  he  one  of  the  finest  dairy  bars 
::i  the  city  is  gone  from  the  location  becau.se 
f  a  crime-connected  problem. 
.Juvenile    thefts    and    acts    of    vandalism 
c.iised  the  dairy  bar  to  close. 

Besides  the  mazes  of  locks  that  protect  the 
::ioney  intake,  the  establishment;  has  also 
installed  an  alarm  system  :.t  a  cost  of  SI. 200. 
It  was  plagued  with  breakins  prior  to  that 
installatlcn. 

.\  more  .sophisticated  alarm  system  that  In- 
cludes n  push  button  signal  for  holdups  has 
been  installed  at  the  Tolleston  Drug  Store, 
1900  W.  Uth  Ave. 

"It's  too  damned  much  money  to  put  Into 
,;  business  this  size,"  the  owner  said. 

He   also   employs    a   security    agent   on   a 
part-time  basis. 
.\  few  stores  In  the  Midtown  ;-rea  sought 
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a  solution  that  wouldn't  Involve  the  increased 
security  overhead.  That  was  to  lock  their 
doors  during  buslnes.<5  hours  and  admit  only 
known  customers,  of  persons  who  were  alone. 
Lake  County  Furniture  Store,  2172  Broad- 
way, continues  this  practice.  A  store  spokes- 
man admitted  this  procedure  cuts  down  on 
walk-in  trade,  since  would-be  customers  find 
the  door  barred  and  with  no  one  in  sight 
on  the  inside  at  times  they  leave. 

Across  the  street.  Chicago  Metropolit,.n 
Mutual  Assurance  Co..  2169  Broadway,  has  a 
similar  practice  whenever  the  cashier-clerk  is 
alon:3  in  the  office. 

The  door  is  oijened  only  for  known  persons. 
Besides  that,  a  shatter-proof  glass  parti- 
tion    has    been    installed    to    protect    the 
CHshier  In  the  event  of  a  holdup. 

Perfection  Furniture.  2137  Broadway,  used 
to  have  a  "closed  door"  policy,  but  termi- 
nated it. 

"I  can't  stay  in  business  with  doors 
locked,"  .said  the  owner. 

A  lioldup  team  two  weeks  ago  apparently 
didn't  know  that  Perfection  had  re-opened 
the  front  door. 

They  barged  through  a  rear  entrance — 
.slugging  several  employes  and  robbing  two 
of  them — to  rob  the  store  of  an  undeter- 
mined amount  of  money. 

But  these  places,  along  with  the  other 
businesses  in  their  areas,  are  up  against  an- 
other tough  problem — insurance. 

"In  high  crime  areas,"  James  Lazerwitz,  of 
Lazerwltz  Insurance  Agency,  explained,  "in- 
surance companies  look  at  it  as  a  losing 
proposition.  Nobody  wants  to  write  a  losing 
proDosition." 

He  added  that  the  frequency  of  crime- 
connected  losses  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
insurance  in  some  areas  is  inflicUng  losses 
on  businessmen. 

Quite  often,  merchants  absorb  robbery  and 
theft  losses  rather  than  report  them  to  in- 
surance companies  for  lear  of  Insurance  costs 
skyrocketing  to  a  prohibitive  point,  Lazer- 
witz said. 

Garv's  theft-tvpe  insurance  coverage  rate 
13  already  the  .-.econd  highest  in  the  state. 
Onlv  Indianapolis'  rate  is  higher. 

In.surance  company  officials  also  revealed 
that  "high  risk"  conipanles  already  handle 
most  of  the  insurance  coverage  in  Midtown 
and  Tolleston,  and  that  downtown  Is  fast 
[ipproachlng  the  hi^h  risk  label. 

Obtaining  crime  insurance  is  a  problem 
throughout  the  entire  city,  insurance  agen- 
cies spokesmen  add. 

The  larger  stores  can  stand  larger  and 
more  numerous  losses,  because  their  insur- 
ance premiums  are  large  enough  to  cover 
these  losses. 

But,  Lazerwitz  explained,  eventually  large 
and  small  btisine.ss  suffer  equally  in  terms 
of  insurance  rate  growth. 

"Where  a  business  can't  get  enough  in- 
.surance  coverage,  it  can't  afford  to  stay  in 
business,"  he  asserted. 

Tills,  of  course,  includes  the  insurance 
agencies  here.  If  their  cost  becomes  prohibi- 
tive, then  the  lack  of  policies  will  force  them 
to  close  shop. 

"There  must  be  real  effective  crime  pre- 
vention here  in  order  to  allow  insurance 
companies  to  place  business  and  allow  mer- 
chants to  /retain  coverage."  local  insurance 
agents  agrije. 
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(From      The      Garv      (Ind.)      Post-Tribune, 

March  1968] 

Earning     the     Fees? — Lax     Justice     Gives 

Thieves  the  Time  fop.  More  Crime 

(Editor's  Note. — This  Is  the  last  In  a  three- 
part  series  questionlne  how  bad  in  fact  is  the 
crime  situation  on  Gary  Streets?  Can  people 
safely  shop  in  Gary  stores?  What  specific 
.steps  are  ijeing  taken  by  the  police  and  other 
authorities  to  protect  law-abiding  citizens? 

(The  Pest-Tribune  attempts  in  this  series 
to  delineate  the  extent  of  the  problem  and 
measures    being    taken    to   combat   It.   This 


series  is  being  published  not  to  point  the 
linger  of  blame,  but  to  help  the  people  of 
the  .irea  understand  the  problem  and  to 
indicate  what  is  being  done  about  it  and  how 
every  one  of  us  can  help  to  overcome  It.) 
(By  Derwood  Haines) 
Policemen  and  civilians  alike  maintains 
that  laxity  in  the  handling  of  criminals  and 
their  court  cases  is  the  greatest  single  con- 
tributing factor  to  crime  in  Gary. 

"Generally,  you  can  figure  on  two  or  three 
(Lake  Criminal  Court)  continuances  In  ejifisi^ 
case,   and   most  defendants   are   allov.ed    to 
plead  guilty  to  a  lesser  crime."  said  one  detec- 
tive on  the  Gary  police  force. 

He  was  talking  about  armed  robbery  sus- 
pects who  were  initially  charged  with  that 
crime,  allowed  to  plead  guilty  to  a  lesser 
offense,  and  then  given  what  he  termed 
lenient  sentences  from  the  court. 

"We  have  had  cases  pending  for  five 
months."  the  detective  c(mtlnued.  "And,  we 
learn  in  a  roundabout  way  that  the  cases  are 
continued  because  the  attorney  (for  the 
armed  robbery  suspect)  hasn't  got  his 
money." 

•The  only  way  a  hold\ip  man.  in  this  situa- 
tion, can  get  money  for  attorney  and  bond 
fees  is  more  holdups,"  the  veteran  Investiga- 
tor asserted. 

This  detective  and  his  partner  vere  al.so 
critical  of  probation  and  parole  practices  in 
Indiana,  and  said  stricter  practices  would 
help  immensely  in  solving  the  problem  of 
robberies  and  other  theft-type  crimes  that 
have  shoved  two  areas  of  the  city  into  a 
hich  insurance  risk  category  and  are 
threatening  to  do  likewise  to  downt<jwn. 

"In  many  cases,  a  criminal  on  parole  will 
go  to  City  Court  on  a  misdemeanor  and  be 
Convicted,  but  his  parole  Is  never  revoked. 
We  get  a  lot  of  repeaters."  they  revealed. 

Another  police  problem  Is  public  apathy  or 
fear. 

Victims  are  manv  limes  afraid  to  cooperate 
for  fear  of  retaliation  and  some  don't  want 
to  lose  time  from  their  Jobs  It  takes  to  identify 
suspects  and  testify  against  them  In  court, 
police  sav. 

"But.  we've  never  had  a  case  where  a  hold- 
up man  has  retaliated  against  a  cooperating 
witness  or  vlctlin,"  the  veteran  investigators 
said. 

The  two  officers  were  skeptical  of  gaining 
any  sharp  decrease  in  theft-type  crimes  here. 
•"'When   you    lock    up    one    gang,    another 
pops  up,"  Is  their  outlook. 

Generally,  this  happens  because  It's  rare 
for  an  entire  gang  to  be  arrested  at  one 
time.  So.  those  who  remain  at  large  recruit 
new  gang  members  and  go  about  the  holdups, 
burglaries  and  the  like  that  cost  city  mer- 
chants nearlv  a  half  million  dollar  a  year 
in  losses.  Higher  insurance  rates — .sometimes 
cancellations — loss  of  trade  and  the  expense 
of  securitv  measures  are  costly  side  effect,s. 
The  recoverv-  of  crlme-cornected  losses  Is 
extremely  Icvi.-.  because  the  thieves  "blow 
their  haul"  in  a  day  or  so,  according  to 
police. 

To  confirm  that  arresting  any  one  gang 
cioesn't  necessarily  spell  a  decrease  in  street 
crimes,  detectives  point  out  that  In  the 
latter  nart  of  1967.  ten  r.rmed  robbery  sus- 
pects were  Jailed.  The  crimes  didn't  decrease. 
Armed  robbery  investigators  have  con- 
cluded thr.t  the  man  they  seek,  after  such  a 
crime,  is  utually  in  his  late  20s,  unemploved. 
less  than  high  school  educated  tmd  with  a 
previous  police   record 

Mercha  it^  from  tliroughout  the  entire  city 
are  greatly  concerned  c.bout  the  crime  prrb- 
lem.s  that  are  threatening  many  of  their  busl- 
ncfs  existences. 

At  its  initial  meetltig.  Citizens  For  a  Safer 
Gary's  first  concern  was  laxltv  in  the  courts. 
One  of  the  first  suggested  courses  of  ac- 
tion was  to  oppose  the  re-electlnn  of  Lake 
Criminal  Court  Judge  John  McKenna.  The 
committee  has  sine,  declared  Itself  politically 
non-partisan. 
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Earlier,  Gary  Mayor  Richard  Hatcher  had 
called  for  a  meeting  with  McKerma  and  City 
Ooirrt  Judge  Richard  Kaplan  to  discuss  what 
he  termed  "an  emergency  crisis"  in  the  crtme 
problem  of  Gary. 

As  with  the  citizen  group,  Hatcher  was 
critical  of  the  number  of  tiistancee  where 
persons  with  criminal  records  have  been  freed 
in  new  eases  or  received  what  he  called  "a 
slap  on  the  wrist"  from  the  court. 

"We  have  to  have  cooperation  from  the 
Judiciary  to  secure  the  city,"  Hatcher  said. 

The  three  officials,  along  with  Lake  County 
Prosecutor  Henry  Kowalczyk,  Gary  Police 
Chief  James  Hilton  and  three  local  business- 
men, have  conferred. 

Some  results  were  agreement  on  special 
attention  by  the  Criminal  Court  and  prose- 
cutor's office  to  cases  involving  crimes  of 
violence,  especially  In  Gary;  a  liaison  com- 
mittee to  work  on  solutions  to  the  growth  of 
these  crimes  and  a  weapons  registration 
ordinance. 

HUton  also  has  been  working  to  overcome 
what  he  considers  another  big  stumbling 
block  for  police — U.S.  Supreme  Court 
rulings. 

The  police  chief  said  he  has  two  members 
of  the  staff  of  Northwestern  University's  Law 
Schoof  working  with  his  department  to  teach 
patroimwi  how  to  "make  a  case,"  In  other 
words,  make  an  arrest  and  draw  up  the 
charges  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  convic- 
tion— rather  than  release  on   technicalities. 

Along  this  line.  Hilton  said  decisions  come 
quickly  from  the  top  court,  changing  long- 
standing police  habits.  He  gives  as  examples 
two  decisions  this  week  restricting  police 
lineups,  a  method  used  to  have  victims 
Identify  suspects. 

Hilton  said  the  latest  rulings  even  limit  a 
lineup  as  to  size — maximum  and  minimum 
number  of  persons. 

The  chief  says  the  professors  are  proving 
Invaluable. 

The  chief  talks  frankly  about  crime  on 
Gary's  streets.  He  admits  crime  increased 
during  the  first  two  months  of  his  regime. 
He  says,  however,  the  Increase  exactly  paral- 
lels the  national  rate  increase  and  Is  not 
peculiar  to  Gary. 

What  is  more  cheerful  Is  the  chief's  predic- 
tion abou:  this  month — March.  He  says 
crime  is  down  significantly  the  first  two 
weeks,  and  he  is  sure  it  will  show  a  marked 
decrease  for  the  month. 

HUton  has  been  drumming  up  support  for 
his  programs  around  the  city.  Only  this  week 
a  downtown  civic  club  took  note  of  his  work. 

Gary  Klwanls  Club  issued  a  resolution 
congratulating  Hilton  and  the  Police  De- 
partment for  its  "more  effective  law  enforce- 
ment program." 

[From  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)   Tribune, 

Feb.  18,  1968] 

Bodyguard  Force  Is  Cut:  Hatcher  Remains 

Concerned  Over  His  Safety 

(By  John  Stowell) 

Gary. — Richard  G.  Hatcher's  force  of  vol- 
unteer bodyguards  has  been  reduced  re- 
cently to  60 — 100  below  its  peak.  But  the  only 
Negro  mayor  In  Indiana  still  has  worries 
about  his  physical  safety. 

Apprehension  that  racial  extremists  might 
object  violently  to  a  Negro  as  head  of  the 
city  admini£.tration  has  receded. 

However,  the  soft-spoken,  34-year-old 
Hatcher  says,  "I  think  we  have  to  be  careful" 
with  "the  criminal  and  political  element,"  hit 
by  his  drive  against  crime,  vice  and  civic 
corruption. 

"They'd  kill  him,"  asserts  Charles  H.  Ware, 
a  Teamsters  Union  organizer  who  formed  the 
force  of  bodyguards  when  Hatcher  was  run- 
ning for  office  last  year. 

Gary  is  a  rough  and  ready  steel  town  of 
180.000  more  than  55  per  cent  Negro,  where 
gambling  and  prostitution  have  long  been 
practiced  more  or  less  openly.         i 
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PROMISES   CLEANUP 

Hatcher,  an  attorney  ana  a  nondrlnking, 
nonsmoking  churchgoer,  was  elected  mayor 
last  Nov.  7  on  a  platform  promising  a  big 
scale  cleanup. 

Hatcher  has  fulfilled  his  pledge  that  his 
administration  would  be  multi-racial.  His 
administrative  assistant,  fire  chief  and  city 
attorney  are  Negroes.  Tlie  police  chief,  plan- 
ning director  and  city  engineer  are  white.  As 
civil  defense  director  he  appointed  the  first 
Latin  American  to  head  a  city  department 
here. 

Hatcher  ordered  police  guards  on  city 
buses,  which  had  suffered  31  holdups  in  11 
months.  He  created  a  12-man  task  force  to 
clamp  down  on  vice. 

.Ai  chief  of  the  276-man  police  force 
Hatcher  appointed  James  Hilton,  a  depart- 
ment veteran  who  had  headed  the  narcotics 
squad  for  12  years. 

HIS  presence  brings  shutdown 

Hilton,  41,  and  the  father  of  10,  said  of 
the  mayor: 

"The  biggest  thing  we  have  going  for  us  is 
him.  The  very  fact  that  we  have  him  in 
office  shut  down  some  places.  Normally,  when 
a  new  administration  comes  in.  there's  a 
period  of  inactivity,  a  wait-and-see  period   " 

Hatcher  often  munches  on  a  hot  dog  or 
hamburger  at  his  desk  for  lunch  and  gets 
most  of  his  work  done  In  the  evening  after 
the  building  is  closed. 

"I  want  to  get  out  of  this  office.  Get  out  on 
the  streets  and  see  the  people  and  hear  their 
problems."  he  saj-s,  Jabbing  with  a  chrome- 
plated  letter  opener  for  emphasis. 

To  help  them,  he  is  pressing  Washington 
for  assistance  from  the  Justice,  Commerce 
and  Labor  Departments:  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  which 
handles  the  antlpoverty  program:  and  other 
agencies. 

"We're  determined  to  get  all  we  can." 
Hatcher  says. 

SEES     GARY     DOLLARS 

"We  believe  there  are  dollars  in  Washing- 
ton with  'Gary'  written  all  over  them." 

Tlie  mayor  is  aware  that  being  a  Negro  has 
helped  him  to  enlist  the  aid  of  federal  gov- 
ernment. "Obviously,"  he  says,  "there  is  more 
than  the  usual  interest  in  Gary  and  Cleve- 
land." (Carl  Stokes,  another  Negro,  was 
elected  mayor  of  Cleveland  last  November.) 

"Cleveland  and  Gary  may  be  an  Indication 
of  what's  to  come,"  Hatcher  says,  "People 
in  Washington  hope  these  first  experiences 
will  be  good  experiences,  setting  a  good 
standard.  " 
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BUMISM  AMONG  THE  UNEMPLOYED 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 
Wednesday.  June  5,  1968 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this  day 
and  age  when  we  have  all  types  of  slo- 
gans, bumper  stickers,  buttons,  window 
stickers,  promoting  causes  and  programs 
running  the  gamut  from  the  ludicrous  to 
the  worthy,  I  suggest  that  we  add  one 
more  to  the  "worthy"  category.  It  reads, 
"Raise,  up,  yes;  prop  up,  no." 

This  is  taken  from  an  excellent  col- 
umn by  the  nationally  syndicated  col- 
umnist, Mr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  and  he 
has  other  observations  which  certainly 
provide  food  for  thought  for  those  of  us 
in  the  Congress  who  are  called  upon  to 
deliberate  on  the  merits  of  the  many 
programs   and  policies   which  are   pre- 


sented in  the  hope  of  providing  assist- 
ance to  those  who  are  truly  in  need.  I  in- 
sert the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

(From  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal.  Mav  26. 
19681 
BuMisM  Among  the  Unemployed 
I  By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones) 
We  hear  a  lot  these  days  about  the  "hard- 
core" unemployed. 

It  has  become  a.  political  cliche.  Candidates 
try  to  out-bewail  each  other  that  the  hare; 
core  exists.  The  Rev.  Ralph  Abernathy  de- 
mands 2  million  Immediate  Jobs  lor  the  harci 
core.  The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  cam- 
paigning to  get  industry  to  open  up  places 
for  the  hard  core.  Walter  Reuther  insists  on  a 
guaranteed  Job  or  guaranteed  income  :or 
e\ery  American. 

Out  of  all  this  fervor  and  fever  there  ari>cs 
an  image — the  eager,  undereducated,  i'.:- 
skilled.  deprived  man  reaching  desperately 
lor  a  chance  which  a  callous  society  has  de- 
nied him.  It  is  a  pathetic  picture.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  isn't  the  whole  picture. 

There  are,  indeed,  men  whose  only  skii; 
have  been  rendered  obsolete  by  the  march 
of  technology.  Elevator  operators  are  v.o 
longer  wanted  and  no  one  is  looking  for  ho<! 
carriers.  The  man  behind  the  mule  is  ii. 
excess  supply.  Clearly,  here  are  subjects  i^::- 
retraining. 

There  are  men.  particularly.  Negroes,  wlio 
bumped  against  closed  doors — lily-white 
labor  unions  and  employers  with  sizable  race 
prejudices.  Clearly,  here  are  doors  that  must 
be  opened. 

And  there  are  always  unemployables — 
people  too  old  to  learn  new  skills,  people  too 
stupid  to  follow  directions,  people  of  uncir- 
taln  health.  Society  must  keep  them,  and 
some  form  of  early  pension  might  prove 
cheaper  than  elaborate  relief  systems  . 
But  let's  not  overlook  the  bums. 
The  trouble  is  that  practically  no  one  will 
admit  any  more  that  bums  exist.  It  isn't 
considered  polite. 

Politicians  find  good  mileage  in  denying 
that  anyone's  sad  estate  is  his  own  fault. 

Eminent  sociologists  work  tirelessly  to  find 
alibis  for  all  human  failure. 

Preachers  are  long  on  sermons  about  the 
Innate  goodness  of  perpetual  panhandlers. 

To  admit  that  there  are  such  things  i;."; 
bums  destroys  the  popular  business  of  blam- 
ing self-supporting  taxpayers  for  all  the  na- 
tional Ills. 

Yei;  btunlsm — the  business  of  not  working 
If  you  don't  absolutely  have  to  work — is  one 
of  the  most  human  of  all  failures. 

From  time  immemorial  two  things  have 
impelled  men  to  get  out  of  bed  and  start 
their  labors — the  carrot  and  the  stick. 

Highly  motivated,  ambitious,  or  conscien- 
tious men  are  carrot  people.  They  are  im- 
pelled forward  by  greed  or  altruism  or  am- 
bition or  the  thirst  for  self-fulfillment.  They 
are  the  big-doers. 

Much  more  common  are  the  stick  men. 
Always,  these  have  been  goaded  forward  by 
autocratic  tribal  chiefs,  slave  drivers,  hard- 
nosed  bosses,  and  nagging  wives.  They  con- 
tribute to  dynamic  societies  only  under  the 
fear   of   eviction   and   starvation. 

In  the  easy  lands  where  you  can  build  a 
rush  hut  in  30  minutes  and  get  the  women 
to  plant  the  yams,  stick  men  dance  a  lot 
and  contribute  very  little.  Such  societies 
don't  amount  to  much  except  In  the  eyes  of 
Rousseauian  sentimentalists  who  profess  to 
see  great  virtues  In  primitive  living. 

TTie  trouble  Is  that  in  America  today,  for 
the  first  time  in  human  history,  the  bum 
is  not  only  pretty  well  provided  for  but 
copiously  wept  over.  On  every  hand  people 
of  culture  and  intelligence  are  thinking  up 
excuses  for  his  nonperformance.  A  lot  ct 
starry-eyed  carrot  people  simply  don't  un- 
derstand stick  people.   They  can't  imagine 
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why  people  would  behave  like  bums  If  they 
haven't  been  crushed  by  something. 

The  bum  loves  all  this  solicitude.  He 
reaches  eagerly  for  any  rationale  for  non- 
doing  And  he  begins  to  voice  demands  which 
have  no  end  to  escalation  and  which  must 
be  provided,  of  course,  by  people  who  do  get 
out  of  bed,  even  on  cold  mornings,  to  feed 
the  chickens  or  punch  the  clock. 

Bums  are  everywhere  and  proliferating. 
In  New  York  City  there  are  more  than  750,000 
on  some  form  of  public  assistance.  These 
are  not  all  pathetic  victims  of  circumstances. 
In  Washington  last  month  convention 
luncheons  had  to  limit  the  tickets  sold  be- 
cause enough  waiters  couldn't  be  hired.  Yet 
the  Washington  relief  load  Is  skyrocketing. 
Oklahoma's  largest  lumber  mill  has  women 
running  fork  lifts.  The  hills  of  that  par- 
ticular countv  are  full  of  able-bodied  male 
reliefers.  In  Appalachla  healthy  men  sit. 
waiting  for  Jobs  to  come  to  tl-em. 

Employers  seeking  to  hire  the  "hard  core 
will  uncover  some  rough  diamonds.  This 
will  be  wonderful.  But  people  who  dropped 
out  of  high  school  to  stand  outside  the  sa- 
loons pitching  pennies  at  the  sidewalk  cracks 
pre  not  top  bets.  And  no  company  can  main- 
tain much  morale  among  its  competent  work- 
ers If  the  payroll  Is  too  much  loaded  with 
bums.  Raise  up,  yes.  Prop  up,  no. 

We'll  soon  have  to  admit  that  there  are 
some  people  t;o  prone— they  could  drown  in 
6  inches  of  water. 


THE  FRENCH  CRISIS 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 


OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1968 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Charles 
de*  Gaulle  apparently  has  once  more 
^urmounted  a  deep-seated  and  virulent 
crisis.  While  trouble  and  difficulty  re- 
main, the  peak  hopefully  has  passed. 

The  superb  manner  in  which  he  used 
.Mlence,  words,  and  action  is  a  comfort 
and  inspiration  to  people  everywhere 
who  look  with  hope  and  confidence  to 
democratic  free  institutions. 

The  French  President  acted  through- 
out the  crisis  clearly  within  the  legal 
powers  of  his  ofiQce. 

I  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
excellent  commentarj-  on  De  Gaulle  by 
the    eminent    journaUst,    Edgar    Ansel 
Mowrer,  together  with  the  text  of  De 
Gaulle's  radio  address  of  May  30: 
De  Gaulle  Acts  Within  Law  To  Repel 
Illegal  Rioters 
(By  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer) 
Charles  de  GatUle's  decision  to  enforce  law 
and  order  against  rowdy  students  and  work- 
men Illegally  occupying  factories  and  other 
places  of  business  may  conceivably  remind 
other  democratic  authorities   of  their  duty 
to  the  people  who  elected  them. 

This  writer  finds  much  to  criticize  in  the 
General's  policy  abroad  and  royal  ways  at 
home.  The  fact  remains  that  the  "presiden- 
tial" constitution  which  he  is  upholding  was 
adopted  by  popular  referendum  on  Septem- 
ber 28,  1958.  De  Gaulle  himself  became  Presi- 
dent by  popular  vote  on  December  21,  1958 
and  again  on  December  19.  1965.  There  Is  no 
evidence  that  he  has  overstepped  his  consti- 
tutional powers  and  twice  the  French  people 
have  by  referendum  confirmed  specific  poli- 
cies which  he  laid  before  them. 

In  a  democracy,  legitimacy  Is  confirmed 
by  popular  vote.  Democracy  knows  no  other. 
President  Charles  de  Gaulle  Is  entirely  cor- 
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rect  in  calling  upon  the  French  armed 
forces.  If  necessary,  to  suppress  what  can  only 
be  called  illegal  ;u;ts  by  students  and 
commy-insplred  workers. 

government  by  blackmail  not  justified 

Nothing  In  the  French  constitution  gives 
either  group  any  right  to  seek  advantages  lor 
themselves  or  choose  the  government  by 
blackmail,  rioting,  sabotage  oiid  forceful  oc- 
cupation of  others'  property. 

In  this  sense,  what  happens  before  and  at 
the  coming  French  election  on  June  17 — 
if  such  an  election  Is  held — will  test  the  de- 
mocracy of  the  French  people. 

Are  or  are  not  the  French  capable  of  rul- 
ing themselves  or  do  they  favor  government 
by  putsch  ;aid  coup  d'etat?  This  has  noth- 
ing— I  repeat,  nothing— to  do  \A'ith  the  de- 
sirability of  the  educational  reforms  desired 
by  students  or  of  the  higher  pay  for  less  work 
so  clamorously  demanded  by  labor  organiza- 
tions. 

Political  democracy  does  not  require  eco- 
nomic equality.  -All  it  requires  is  ireedoin  to 
vote  for  the  candidates  of  one's  choice.  Eco- 
nomic equality  Is  an  aim  of  socialism  and 
has.  outside  of  some  Israeli  kibbutzim,  been 
applied  nowhere. 

Certainly  not  In  the  .Soviet  Union,  Red 
China  or  other  "socialist"  countries.  Britain 
has  had  political  democracy  for  well  over  a 
century  without  economic  or  social  equality. 

DO  leaders  have   courage? 

Therefore,  the  issue  In  Prance  today,  and 
m  all  other  democracies  where  minorities  are 
being  encouraged  to  obtain  what  they  want 
by  rioting,  looting  and  arson,  is  simple: 

Do  the  democratically  elected  leaders  have 
the  courage  and  conviction  to  enforce  exist- 
ing laws  precisely  tts  written? 

Charles  de  Gaulle  apparently  has.  What  he 
is  saying  to  the  discontented  French  is  sim- 
ple: 'Prove  in  an  honest  election  that  the 
majority  of  French  voters  want  what  you 
want.  Put  me  In  a  minority  and  you  will 
have  a  new  policy  and,  if  I  choose  to  resign, 
a  new  President.  Meanwhile  you  can  nego- 
tiate peaceably  with  the  government  for  those 
benefits  to  which  you  think  you  are  entitled. 
But  first  get  out  of  the  universities,  get  out 
of  the  tactorles  and  post  offices,  let  the  shops 
and  the  railroads  and  the  radio  and  TV  func- 
tion normally — or  else!  For  I  shall  uphold 
the  law  by  all  necessary  means  including 
armed  force," 

As  I  write,  union  leaders  are  grumbling 
that  they  will  not  evacuate  the  factories, 
etc.,  until  they  get  what  they  want,  election 
or  no  election.  If  so,  civil  war  seems  all  but 
certain. 

But  If,  without  civil  war.  Big  Charley  saves 
France  from  communism  and  fascism  and 
compels  French  dissenters  to  express  their 
discontent  by  legal  means  over,  his  example 
may  be  contagious.  Leaders  in  other  democ- 
racies may  muster  up  the  wisdom  and  cour- 
age to  do  likewise. 

But  meanwhile  what  a  contract  between 
De  Gaulle  and  the  American  President  who 
bade  his  police  and  soldiers  stand  by  while 
malcontents  and  criminals  rioted,  looted  and 
burned  in  our  nation's  capital! 
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I    am    dissolving    the    National    Assembly 

todav. 

I  have  proposed  to  the  country  a  referen- 
dum that  gave  the  citizens  the  opportunity 
to  prescribe  a  profound  reform  of  our  econ- 
omy and  our  university  system  and  at  the 
same  time  to  say  whether  or  not  they  re- 
tained their  confidence  in  me  by  the  only 
path  acceptable,  that  of  democracy.  I  note 
that  the  present  situation  makes  it  materi- 
ally Impossible  to  proceed  with  this.  That  is 
why  I  shall  postpone  the  date. 

As  for  the  legislative  elections,  they  will 
take  place  within  the  time  period  provided 
by  the  Constitution,  unless  some  intend  to 
muzzle  the  French  people  as  a  whole  by 
preventing  them  from  expre-sslng  themselves 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  being  pre- 
vented from  living,  by  the  same  means  that 
the  students  are  being  prevented  from  study- 
ing, the  teachers  irum  teaching,  the  workers 
Irom  working.  These  means  are  the  Intimida- 
tion, the  Intoxication  and  the  tyranny  exer- 
cised by  groups  organized  long  In  advance 
for  that  purpose,  and  by  a  party  that  Is  a 
totalitarian  enterprise,  even  If  it  already  has 
rivals  In  this  respect. 

If,  then,  this  state  of  force  continues,  I 
shall  have  to  take.  In  order  to  maintain  the 
Republic  and  according  to  the  Constitution, 
other  paths  than  the  immediate  polling  of 
the  country.  In  any  case,  everywhere  and 
Inmiedlately,  civic  auction  must  be  organized. 
This  must  "be  done  to  help  the  Government 
first  of  all.  then,  locally,  the  Prefects,  who 
have  become  or  become  again  Commissioners 
of  the  Republic.  In  their  task  which  consists 
of  ensuring  as  much  as  possible  the  existence 
of  the  population  and  of  preventing  subver- 
sion at  any  time  and  in  every  place. 

France  is  indeed  threatened  by  dictator- 
ship. Some  want  to  force  her  to  resign  her- 
self to  a  power  that  would  Impose  Itself  In 
national  despair,  a  power  that  would  then 
obviously  be  mainly  that  of  the  conqueror, 
that  is,  of  totalitarian  communism.  Nat- 
urally, to  begin,  it  would  be  colored  with  a 
deceptive  appearance,  by  using  the  ambition 
and  the  hatred  of  shelved  politicians.  After 
which,  these  people  would  carry  no  wore  than 
their  own  weight,  which  would  not  be  great. 
Well,  no.  The  Republic  vk1ll  not  abdicate. 
The  people  will  collect  themselves.  Progress, 
independence  and  peace  will  prevail,  along 
with  liberty. 
Long  live  the  Republic! 
Long  live  France  I 
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Address  Delivtred  ey  General  CH.^RI-ES  de 
Gaulle.  President  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic. Broadcast  Over  French  Radio,  Mat  30, 
1968 

Frenchwomen,  Frenchmen,  being  the  cus- 
todian of  the  national  and  republican  legiti- 
macy. I  have  examined,  for  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours,  all  the  eventualities  that,  with- 
out exception,  would  enable  me  to  maintain 
It.  I  have  made  my  resolutions.  In  the  pres- 
ent circumstances.  I  shall  not  withdraw.  I 
have  a  mandate  from  the  people.  I  shall  ful- 
fill It.  I  shall  not  change  the  Premier,  whose 
worth,  strength  and  ability  deserve  the  trib- 
ute of  all.  He  will  propose  to  me  the  changes 
that  will  seem  useful  to  him  In  the  com- 
position of  the  Government. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  5.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently pointed  out  the  all-out  push  that 
many  miion  leaders  are  currently  ex- 
ercising to  bring  about  a  forced  union- 
ism in  Govermnent  civil  seifice. 

The  magazine.  Postmaster  Advocate, 
in  its  Jime  1968  issue  indicated  that  Gov- 
ernment legal  officers  have  ruled  this  re- 
quirement illegal.  Tills  is  gratifying  but 
it  points  to  the  need  for  congressional 
vigilance  to  any  effort  to  legalize  this 
forced  unionism  of  our  civil  sei-vants. 

The  article  states: 

CoMPtJLSORY  Union  Membership  Ruled 
Illegal 

Government  legal  officers  have  ruled  that 
any  requlremrnt  that  lederal  employees  Join 
unions  or  pay  the  equivalent  of  union  dues 
to  hold  their  jobs  would  be  violation  of  civil 
service  laws. 
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This  view  has  been  transmltied  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Presidents  review  committee  on 
the  government's  Ubor-management  pro- 
gram 

Employee  leaders  have  asked,  where  unions 
have  exciu.slve  recognition  rights  to  represent 
all  the  employees  in  a  unit,  that  all  workers 
be  required  to  become  members  of  the  un- 
ion or  at  least  pay  tne  equivalent  of  union 
dues  This  would  be  a  condition  of  their 
employment. 

However,  federal  legal  officers,  asked  for 
their  opinion,  hold  that  such  a  system  would 
be  contrary  to  civil  service  merit  laws  and 
regulations.  j 

ADDRESS  OF  DAVID  ROCKEFELLER 
BEFORE  BELGIAN- AMERICAN  AS- 
SOCIATIONS 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5.  1968 

Mr.  QQNABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
coming  days  we  face  a  decision  in  the 
House  on  the  lon^-debated  proposals  for 
a  10-percent  surtax  and  a  cutback  in 
Government  spending.  Mr.  David  Rocke- 
feller, president  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  and  one  of  the  most  respected  lead- 
ers of  the  financial  and  banking  com- 
munity, recently  discussed  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  proposals  and  other  steps 
to  improve  the  Nation's  fiscal  health.  His 
views  are  probably  typical  of  those  Amer- 
ican leaders  who  work  closely  with  our 
economy  and  the  Nation's  financial  re- 
sources. So  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  may  be  acquainted  with  these 
views.  I  am  submitting  Mr.  Rockefeller  s 
address  for  printing  in  the  Record.  I  do 
not  agree  with  all  the  attitudes  presented, 
but  I  believe  the  address  merits  our  con- 
sideration. The  address  was  delivered 
May  27  in  Brussels  before  the  Belgian- 
Anierican  Associations.  | 

The  address  follows: 
Remarks  by  David  RocKErsLLER.  President, 
Ch.ase  ^L^NHATTA^I  Bank.  Before  Bexcmn- 
American  Associations,  Brussels,  May  27, 
1968 

Prank  Mason  tells  me  that  the  most  re- 
spected local  "expert"  on  the  American  dol- 
lar is  the  last  fellow  to  have  arrived  in  Brus- 
sels from  the  States! 

By  that  somewhat  exacting  definition,  I'm 
afraid  I  must  disavow  any  claim  to  expertise 
because  I  left  New  York  for  Eiirope  almost  a 
week  ago. 

In  fact,  the  picture  is  changing  so  rapidly 
that  the  only  thing  I'd  be  willing  to  bet  on 
is  that  Congress  has  still  not  passed  a  tax 
Increase ! 

Nevertheless,  I  thought  that  I  might  "oest 
live  up  to  our  bank's  slogan — "Tou  have  a 
friend  at  Chase  Manhattan"— by  trying  to 
put  the  American  economic  situation  into 
some  reasonable  perspective. 

You  hear  and  read  a  great  deal  these  days 
about  what  has  been  called  "the  crisis  of  the 
dollar ' — the  dollar  which  Is  both  the  vehicle 
and  symbol  of  U.S.  economic  strength. 

In  the  most  immediate  sense,  this  crisis  Is 
a  test  of  American  financial  management. 
But  It  is  much  more  than  that.  Quite  sim- 
ply, it  boils  down  to  whether  the  United 
States,  as  a  nauon,  has  the  will  and  capac- 
ity to  face  up  to  the  burdens  of  leadership 
in  a  world  uf  turmoil. 

I  need  not  emphasize  to  t'ais  audience — in 
the  capital  city  of  the  great  experiment  of 
the  Common  Market,   in  a  country  that  Is 
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utterly  dependent  on  foreign  trade  and  bene- 
fits from  foreign  investment-  -that  the  an- 
swer to  that  question  is  of  more  than  paro- 
chial American  interest. 

The  outward  symptoms  of  crisis  ha\e  been 
plain  enough.  Speculation  in  the  pold  mar- 
kets and  emergency  meetings  of  central 
bankers  have  been  front-page  news  U.S 
travelers  in  Europe  were  faced  one  weekend 
in  March  wilii  even  more  direct  evidence  of 
doubts  about  the  dollar.  They  suddenly 
found  the  cashing  of  dollar  checks  for  lor- 
eign  currency  could  no  longer  be  taken  for 
granted. 

Happily,  that  episode  was  short-lived.  The 
big  wave  of  gold  speculation  subsided,  even 
though  there  have  been  flurries  since  ttien. 
Our  technical  defenses  agaiii.st  specvilation 
have  been  bolstered  by  the  agreement  o: 
central  bankers  to  insulate  stocks  of  gold 
from  private  markets.  Important  steps  have 
also  been  taken  toward  creating  a  new  sup- 
plement to  gold  for  use  in  official  reserves, 
thus  strengthening  the  intrrnational  mone- 
tary system  for  the  longer  pull. 

rhese  achievements  In  dealing  ^vlth  the 
emergency  and  laying  the  foundation  for  fu- 
ture evolution  of  the  monet.iry  system  are 
no  small  tribute  co  the  intelligence,  cournge, 
and  cooperative  spirit  of  financial  offlclf.ls  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  However,  it  would 
be  a  grave  mistake  to  think  that  new  mone- 
tary arrangements  by  themselves  can  treat 
the  underlj'ing  causes  of  malaise.  The  funda- 
mental factors  eroding  the  strength  of  the 
dollar  are  still  present. 

Within  the  U.S.,  prices  are  Increasing  at 
the  most  rapid  rate  since  the  early  stages  of 
the  Korean  War.  After  tlvree  years  of  sharply 
rising  military  and  civilian  spending,  defini- 
tive steps  have  not  yet  been  taken  to  close  an 
enormous  and  still  growing  budget  deficit — a 
deficit  estimated  at  more  than  $20  billion 
even  before  allowing  for  extra  Vietnam  costs. 
The  whole  burden  of  restraint  has  fallen 
once  again  on  monetary  policy  at  the  risk  of 
severe  distoi^lons  in  the  credit  markets  and 
in  the  economy,  similar  to  those  seen  in  1966. 
As  a  direct  result  of  internal  Inflationary 
pressures,  imports  are  surging  higher  and  the 
basic  competitive  position  of  American  in- 
dustry is  being  impaired.  Even  after  allowing 
for  special  adverse  factors  now  behind  us.  the 
recent  decline  in  our  foreign  trade  .surplus 
has  been  quite  precipitous.  When  account  is 
taken  of  the  goods  given  away  through  the 
foreign  aid  program,  our  export  surplus  has 
vanished  entirely. 

With  this  element  of  strength  gone,  our 
chronic  balance  of  pajinents  deficit,  instead 
of  yielding  to  the  series  of  special  emergency 
measures  taken  in  recent  years,  actually  in- 
creased last  year  to  the  largest  figure  since 
1960.  With  the  help  of  the  new  measures  im- 
posed  by  President  Johnson  on  New  Year's 
Day.  that  deficit  was  narrowed  to  an  annual 
rate  of  less  than  $2.5  billion  in  the  iirst  quar- 
ter. But  the  targets  set  in  the  President's 
January  program  may  already  oe  beyond 
reach. 

Why,  you  may  ask,  have  these  adverse 
trends  so  far  evoked  no  effective  response'? 

The  explanation  lies  partly,  I  suspect,  in 
the  tendency  of  "5\mericans— with  a  long  her- 
itage of  a  vast  and  relatively  self-contained 
continental  market — to  look  upon  these  as 
rather  .special  and  technical  problems,  fai- 
removed  from  other  critical  issues  of  public 
policy  or  the  concerns  of  the  rvverage  citizen. 
There  Is  still  a  disposition  to  regard  In- 
flation as  an  inevitable  and  tolerable  cost 
of  full  employment,  and  to  rtew  the  pay- 
ments deficit  as  a  minor  nuisance  in  a  mam- 
moth economy. 

Certainly  In  an  S800  billion  economy,  with 
total  transactions  with  foreigners  adding 
up  to  some  $100  billion,  an  Imbalance  of  pay- 
ments of  $2  billion  or  even  S3  or  $4  billion 
in  a  single  year  should  not  be  cause  for  alarm. 
But  of  course  the  plain  fact  is  that  we 
have   not  had  deficits   for  merely   a  single 
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year,  or  for  two  or  three  years,  but  for  almost 
two   decades.   Our   annual   deficits   have  by 

now  accumulated  to  $27' 2  billion  just  since 
1957.  Settling  those  deficits  has  already  cost 
us  half  our  gold,  and  increased  our  liquid  in- 
debtedness to  foreign  central  banks  and 
treasuries  to  :ibout  $16  billion. 

Americans  have  been  slow  to  appreciate 
that  the  dollar  is  no  longer  merely  a  '!o- 
mestlc  currency.  They  have  been  slow  to 
realize  the  full  Implications  of  what  you 
see  every  day  In  your  use  of  the  dollar  .;s 
the  vehicle  for  conducting  much  of  yo\ir 
trade  and  as  a  store  of  international  pur- 
chasing power. 

Foreign  countries  have  long  held  a  sizable 
portion  of  their  official  reserves — roughlv  a 
third  at  present — in  the  form  of  dollars.  The 
dollar  has  now  also  become  the  main  stock 
in  trade  of  the  international  money  and 
capital  markets,  iiicludlng  the  more  than  >-1.5 
billion  borrowed  and  lent  outside  this  coim- 
try  in  the  so-called  Eurodollar  market. 

All  this  elaborate  fabric  rests  on  confiden.^e 
In  the  United  States  as  a  strong  and  dis- 
ciplined nation. 

Confidence  that  the  value  of  the  dollar  will 
be  maintained   in   the  exchange  market.s 

Confidence  that  dollars  can  be  used  ro 
buy  goods  and  services  in  the  vast  Ameri- 
can   market    nt    reasonably    stable    prlcep 

Confidence  that  the  US.  crovernment  \v;il 
not  restrict  the  free  use  of  dollars  oversells 
This  confidence  must  rest,  fundamentally, 
on  our  ability  to  pay  uur  way  abroad-  'oy 
borrowing  or  by  sales  oi  gold  if  necessary  m 
the  .short-run.  but  ultimately  by  maintain- 
ing a  .strong  competitive  position  m  interna- 
tional markets.  But  we  can  maintain  neither 
otir  credit  nor  our  competitive  position  with- 
out responsible  economic  discipline. 

This  is  precisely  what  has  been  lackj.i; 
for  more  than  two  years.  This  is  why  con- 
fidence in  the  United  States  and  in  the  d  .1- 
lar  has  been  eroding.  Should  doubts  about 
our  willingness  to  act  responsibly  crystal- 
lize into  strong  convictions,  the  risks  to 
world  trade  and  prosperity  are  plain. 

It  is  illusory  to  imagine  that  these  risks 
can  be  avoided  by  our  attempting  to  elimi- 
nate the  deficit  through  direct  controls. 
We  have  already  traveled  some  distance  down 
that  road  in  the  area  of  foreign  investment. 
.As  a  purely  emergency  device,  I  would 
acknowledge  the  need  for  these  controls  's 
a  means  of  buying  time  before  more  funda- 
mental measures— which,  unfortunately. 
are  yet  to  be  taken — can  become  effective. 

At  present,  our  income  from  past  invest- 
ment far  exceeds  new  outflows  of  direct  In- 
vestment. But  if  restrictions  on  capital  out- 
flows ;ire  maintained  for  an  extended  period, 
such  controls  can  be  most  harmful.  Reduced 
flows  of  foreign  investment  today  will  cer- 
tainly reduce  profits  tomorrow,  and  thus 
depress  futtire  return  flows  of  income. 

Nor  do  I  believe  the  U.S.  could  expect  any 
better  results  from  controls  on  imports  by 
means  of  quotas  or  a  special  surcharge.  This 
is  a  game  that  others  can  play  as  well — per- 
haps even  more  successfully  than  we — and 
the  whole  of  economic  history  points  up  the 
dangers  of  retaliation. 

Even  If  a  case  could  be  made  that  con- 
trols would  narrow  the  statistical  deficit  in 
our  payments,  such  controls  would  offer  no 
real  or  lasting  solution.  After  all,  we  do  not 
seek  a  strong  balance  of  payments  as  an 
end  in  itself,  but  rather  as  a  prerequisite  to 
shouldering  the  burdens  and  responsibilities 
of  world  leadership. 

On  the  whole.  I  believe  we  Americans  can 
take  pride  in  the  leadership  we  have  pro- 
vided throughout  the  postwar  period  toward 
liberalization  of  trade  and  investment  flows. 
Tiie  success  of  that  effort  is  reflected  in  a 
doubling  of  world  trade  in  tlie  past  decarlc. 
We  have  seei.  an  enormous  nirowth  in  pro- 
ductivity and  output  made  possible  bv 
liberal  trading  practices,  by  the  rapid  spread 
of    advanced    technology    and    management 
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techniques,  and  by   the  more  eflectlve  flow 
and  use  of  capital  on  a  worldwide  scale. 

But  future  .success  is  not  something  we 
cm  take  for  granted,  as  the  four-year 
striiggle  leading  up  to  the  Kennedy  Round 
and  the  persistence  of  non-tarlii  barriers 
demonstrate.  Right  now  pressures  are  strong 
to  enact  new  protectionist  measures,  even 
as  application  and  acceleration  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  tariff  cuts  hang  in  the  balance. 
These  pressures  so  far  have  been  successfully 
resisted,  and  I  hope  that  will  continue  to  be 
the  case.  For  it  takes  no  great  exercise  of  the 
imagination  to  conclude  that  if  the  United 
States,  goaded  by  balance  of  payments  pres- 
sures, retreats  into  restrictlonism,  all  for- 
v,-ard  momentum  will  be  lost. 

I  believe  it  is  also  becoming  apparent  to 
Americans  that  we  have,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, drifted  into  a  position  in  which  the 
problems  of  the  dollar  are  beginning  to 
undermine  our  defense  posture  and  even  our 
ireedom  of  action  in  foreign  policy. 

Take  the  current  example  of  our  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam.  Tliis  costs  us  some  $1.5 
billion  a  year  in  foreign  exchange.  Those 
costs  have  clearly  been  a  factor  in  the  de- 
veloping crisis  atmosphere,  but  only  because 
they  come  on  top  of  an  already  persistent 
and  sizable  deficit. 

Wf  now  hear  talk  that  ending  that  con- 
nict  is  the  way  to  solve  our  financial  prob- 
lems. But  surely  that  would  be  to  put  the 
cart  before  the  iioi-se  for  a  country  with  any 
pretsnse  to  world  leadership.  The  point  is  not 
•.he  specific  merits  ./f  our  Vietnam  policv. 
Rather,  it  is  that,  in  the  kind  of  world  in 
which  we  live,  the  U.S.  mtist  be  prepared 
to  shoulder  this  kind  of  financial  burden 
wheji   neces.sary  in  defense  of  freedom. 

What  this  amounts  to  is  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  dollar  ha\e  been  pushed  down 
:ar  too  low  on  our  scale  of  iiational  pri- 
orities. The  irony  is  that,  in  the  process,  we 
i.ave  weakened  o'ur  ability  to  deal  effectively 
v.-.tn  those  otlier  Lssues  that  li.ive  been  much 
liigner  on  the  list. 

The  rising  sense  of  frustration  over  our 
financial  problems  is  reflected  in  the  grow- 
li-.e  appeal  of  a  radical  change  in  the  mon- 
etarv  system.  If  we  are  m  a  bind  from  a 
loss  "of  gold,  goes  one  refrain,  why  not  in- 
.  rease  Its  price  and  at  least  buy  a  little  more 
time?  Or  whv  not  cease  paying  out  gold,  and 
let  the  dollar  depreciate  in  the  exchange 
m.arkets  of  the  world? 

Upon  analvsis,  these  proposals  turn  out 
•o  be  less  of  a  ".solution"  than  an  abdication 
of  responsibilitv.  To  permit  the  exchange 
value  of  the  dollar  to  fluctuate  freelv,  for  In- 
stance, would  be  to  pull  the  props  out  from 
under  all  those  international  trading  and 
financial  arrangements  to  which  I  referred 
earlier,  and  put  nothing  in  their  place.  It 
would  be  no  easier  to  carry  the  burdens  of 
our  troops  abroad  or  the  aid  program  with 
.1  depreciating  currency,  and  we  v.ould  have 
removed  one  of  our  key  defenses  against 
domestic  Inflation. 

The  proposal  to  increase  the  price  of  gold 
remiiids  one  of  the  last  desperate  attempt 
•  I  the  losing  poker  player  to  stay  in  the 
;:ame  bv  revaluufg  the  chips. 

How  could  the  U.S.  justify  refusing  to  do 
what  needs  to  be  done  and  trying  to  buy 
time  bv  breaking  faith  with  all  the  holders 
of  dollars  who  have  accepted  our  repeated 
pledge  to  maintain  the  *35  price?  Of  course, 
other  countries  would  be  forced  to  follow 
.•.nd  devalue  their  own  currencies,  .so  a 
higher  gold  price  would  achieve  little  or 
nothing  in  terms  of  restoring  equilibrium  in 
our  e.^-ternal  payments.  Nor  would  it  restrain 
domestic  inflation.  Instead,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  taken  .as  a  symbol  of  our  unwill- 
ingness to  deal  with  these  problems. 

Morec-er.  in  the  process  cf  trying  to  buy 
time  for  ourselves,  v>-e  wouM  sink  the  prospect 
of  achieving  controlled  and  orderly  additions 
to  world  mouetaiy  reserves  along  the  lines  of 
the  Stockholm  agreement  reached  only  a 
short  time  ago.  Instead  of  opening  a  bright 


new  chapter  in  monetary  development  after 
years  of  patient  negotiation,  we  would  simply 
emphasize  anew  the  role  of  gold  with  all  its 
rigidities  and  costs. 

In  rejecting  these  pseudo-solutions.  I  can 
offer  no  easy  path  out  of  our  present  problem. 
We  cannot  expect  to  accomplish  the  things 
we  have  to  without  paying  the  bill.  And  it  Is 
precisely  this.  It  seems  to  me.  that  we  have 
been  trying  to  do. 

We  failed  to  Increase  taxes  or  exert  strong 
controls  on  spending  in  1965  or  1963  when 
■Vietnam  expenditures  were  just  building  mo- 
mentum. However  understandable  in  the 
light  of  economic  and  military  uncertainties, 
that  was  a  decision  for  which  we  have  paid 
a  heavy  penalty.  Even  now,  after  almost  three 
years  of  accelerating  expenditures,  the  ques- 
tion of  a  tax  increase  is  still  pending. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  growing  evidence 
that  the  urgent  need  for  fiscal  .ictlon  is  now 
widelv  recognized.  Legislation  has  been  pre- 
pared combining  a  lOT,,  tax  increase  with  a 
$6  billion  cutback  in  spending.  This  has  not 
been  easy,  for  even  those  who  agree  on  the 
need  for  restraint  differ  on  the  form.  But  as 
the  showdown  draws  near.  I  trust  that  the 
Congress  will  not  be  found  wanting  in  cour- 
age despite  the  unpopularity  of  such  a  move 
in  a  major  election  year. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  you  with  the  im- 
pression that  this  fiscal  mea.sure  can  do  the 
job  alone,  even  If  it  Is  passed  In  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

It  will  not  substitute  for  restraint  on  the 
growth  of  private  credit,  which  in  exce.sslve 
volume  could  fuel  inflation  a,s  surely  .1.-.  the 
Federal  deficit  or  wage  increases  that  out- 
strip productivity  gains.  Even  less  can  it 
substitute— ^-speci ally  at  this  late  date— for 
other  measures  13  reduce  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  more  directly. 

Given  the  urgency  of  correcting  our  foreign 
deficit.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  we  are  right  in 
carrying  so  much  of  the  burden  of  the  de- 
fense of  Europe  -particularly  so  much  of  the 
cost  as  measured  in  loreign  exchange.  I  am 
not  satisfied  that  we  have  yet  done  all  we 
can  to  remove  foreign  non-tariff  barriers  to 
U.S.  exports.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  our  ex- 
port  promotion    programs   or   export   credit 
lacllities   have  reached   the  degree  of  etTec- 
tiveness   the  situation  demands.   Nor   am   I 
satisfied    that   our   tax   and    regulatory   au- 
thorities have  fully  opened   their  minds  to 
examining  all  the  ways  in  which  changes  In 
present   laws  and   rulings   might  encourage 
inflows    of    foreign    funds,    or    improve    the 
competitive  position  of  our  industry.  Nor  am 
I   convinced   that  the  ;urplus  countries  of 
Europe   have   fully   faced    up   to   their   own 
responsibilities    in    easing    The    adjustment 
process. 

But  in  the  end.  responsible  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  in  the  US.  Itself  must  be 
at  the  heart  of  the  defense  of  the  dollar. 
Only  bv  these  means  can  we  eliminate  the 
excess  demand  that  is  spllUncr  over  into  price 
Increases  ..nd  imports.  Only  by  these  means 
can  we  ehminate  the  distortions  and  pres- 
sures in  tr.o  credit  markets  and  the  economy 
that  have  h.elped  10  slow  the  rise  in  produc- 
tlvif  ana  impair  our  "oasic  competitive 
position.  Only  by  sticking  to  these  policies 
for  the  long  pull  can  we  meet  the  challenges 
at  home,  and  simulteneou.-^ly  lay  the  ba.se  for 
the  growing  surplus  in  foreign  trade  that 
must  be  the  hallmark  of  a  healthy  balance 
of  pavments 

I  would  emphasize  that  the  United  States 
enjoys  some  great  strengths  unmatched  by 
any  other  country.  It  has  an  enormously 
productive,  rich  economy,  with  immense 
growth  potential.  There  is  no  meaningful 
sense  in  which  it  "can't  afford"  the  material 
costs  of  resisting  aggression  in  Vietnam,  or 
the  costs  of  an  effective  foreign  aid  program, 
or  the  most  urgent  costs  of  meeting  the 
urban  crisis. 

By  taking  the  needed  fiscal  action,  we  can 
set  a  new  course.  We  can  demonstrate  that 
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we  have  the  will  and  the  capacity  to  manage 
our  affairs  responsibly.  In  so  doing,  we  will 
be  well  on  the  way  to  restoring  the  confi- 
dence in  the  dollar  which  Is  indispensable 
to  our  role  of  world  leadership  and  to  the 
prosperity  of  the   Atlantic   Community. 

I  personally  am  confident  that  despite  all 
the  obstacles,  the  Congress  and  the  country 
will  face  up  to  the  problem  and  do  what 
they  believe  Is  right. 


JUDGE'S  VIEW  OF  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA RIOT  POINTED 


HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF    Nr,inH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5.  1968 

Mr.    WHITENER.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Washiniiton  Evening  Star  of  today  has  a 
\ery  interestine  column  by  David  Law- 
rence.  This   writer  deals  with   the  ex- 
perience of  Judpe  Alfred  Biu'ka.  a  jud?e 
of  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  tryinp  cases  arising  out  of  the  recent 
rioLs  and  looting  in  our  Nation '.s  Capitol. 
Judae    Burka    i.s    proi^erly    concerned 
about   the   laxness   in   law  enforcement 
at  the  time  of  ihe  outbreak  of  the  iiot.«. 
Had  there  been  a  firm  policy  of  aire.^t 
and  meeting  force  w  ith  force  at  the  onset 
of  the  riots  we  would  liave  .seen  ve.straini 
to  the  damaeins  of  property  and  injuring 
of    persons   here.    And.    -some   of   tlio.se 
causiht  up  in  the  crime  binse  would  not 
have  been  in  the  courts,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve their  .statements  to  Jud-'c  Burka. 
Judge    Burka   has   rendered    a    great 
service  in  eliciting  this  additional  proof 
that  timidity  in  the  enforcement  of  laws 
agairLst  violence   is  a   poor  policy.  Mr. 
Lawrence  has  equally  served  the  public 
interest  by  makmp  the  information  avail- 
able to  the  people  of  the  Nation  through 
his  .'syndicated  column. 

I  make  the  column  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks at  this  point: 

Judge's  View  of  District  of  Columbia  Riot 
Pointed 
(By  David  LawTence) 
There  Is  a  lesson  for  every  city  In  the  coun- 
try in  the  comment  made  by  Judge  .\Ifred 
Burka  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  in 
Washington  when  he  sentenced  several  per- 
sons who  had  engaged  in  rioting  or  looting 
here  in  April.  The  judge  pointed  the  finger 
of  blame  at  city  officials  lor  their  failure  to 
order  the  police  to  arrest  rioters  and  to  an- 
nounce  in    unequivocal    words    that    looters 
and  arsonists  would  be  severely  punished. 

"I  have  questioned  several  police  officers." 
Judge  Burka  sild.  "and  there  Is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  they  operated  with  implicit  or  Im- 
plied orders  not  to  make  arrests." 

The.  judge  insist.ed  that  there  appeared  to 
be  no  efforts  to  publicize  beforehand  the 
fact  that  looters  would  be  arrested  and  prose- 
cuted. He  declared  that  the  prisoners  he  had 
questioned  admitted  that  they  had  no  fear 
of  arrest  when  they  engaged  in  iinlawf  ul  acts. 
All  of  the  group  of  seven  defendants  had 
records  of  steady  employment  and  sal.irles 
of  $100  or  more  a  week,  with  one  exception. 
Three  earned  more  than  .Sieo  weekly.  Most 
of  them  had  no  previous  involvement  with 
the  law. 

Judge  Burka  said  that  "people  we  were 
dcpendine  upon  to  uphold  law  in  the  Dis- 
trict were  involved  In  the  disorder  and  very 
few  of  them  were  caught."  He  asked  Nathan- 
iel Dodds,  51.  one  of  the  defendants: 
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"Would  you  have  gone  fwlth  the  looters) 
If  you  had  been  warned  that  looters  would  be 
arrested  or  shot?" 

"No  sir."  Dodds  replied.  "People  told  me 
the  police  weren't  arresting  anybody,  and  I 
thought  It  was  all  right,  since  everybody 
else  was  doing  it."  He  added  that  he  saw 
"lots  of  police  around,  but  nobody  was  be- 
ing arrested." 

For  some  time  there  have  been  rumors 
that  the  Washington  police  were  told  not  to 
make  arrests  or  to  shoot  at  anybody  seen 
looting.  In  Chicago.  Mayor  Daley  has  warned 
that  the  poUce  have  orders  to  shoot  those 
engaged  In  lawbreaklng  if  they  do  not  de- 
sist and  submit  to  arrest. 

Many  of  the  disorders  can  be  anticipated. 
"Demonstrations''  are  previously  announced, 
and  Incitement  to  violence  has  been  a  fre- 
quent occurrence.  Yet  authorities  in  very 
few  of  the  cities  have  Issued  warnings  that 
persons  engaged  In  rioting  or  looting  or  van- 
dalism will  be  arrested  and  punished.  Appar- 
ently a  wave  of  propaganda  has  swept  the 
countrv  that  the  police  are  engaging  In 
"brutality"  If  they  attempt  to  use  force  to 
stop  rioters,  arsonists  and  lookers. 

Some  of  the  difficulty  arises  because  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In  a 
number  Of  decisions,  has  upheld  the  right  of 
"demonstrations"  as  coming  under  "free 
speech."  and  only  recently  has  made  It  plain 
thit  this  does  not  permit  all  violations  of 
law.  Clearly  there  is  need  for  publicity,  par- 
ticularly In  the  areae  threatened  by  disturb- 
ances, so  that  the  population  generally  will 
be  fully  aware  that  the  police  will  not  hesitate 
to  arrest  persons  who  participate  in  disorders 
and  incite  others  to  break  the  law. 

In  some  cities  where  riots  have  occurred, 
many  of  the  lawbreakers  were  not  arrested. 
Police  chiefs  have  been  restrained  In  their  ac- 
tions in  the  hope  that  the  leaders  of  the 
"demonstrations"  would  themselves  be  able 
to  quiet  down  the  disorderly  ones.  Judge 
Burka.  In  criticizing  Washington  officials, 
said; 

"It  Is  an  indictment  of  the  constituted 
authority  of  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
apparently  no  effort  was  made  to  instruct  the 
public  that  looting  would  be  punished  by 
arrest  and  prosecution.  I  only  hope  the  pub- 
lic will  be  notified  that  swift  and  appropriate 
action  will  be  taken  In  the  event  of  any 
future  recurrence  of  this  irlot)  activity." 

Because  Washington  is  the  capital  of  the 
United  States  and  Is  supposed  to  set  an 
example  to  the  nation,  the  experience  of 
Judge  Burka  in  Interrogating  prisoners  and 
discovering  th.at  they  did  not  expect  to  be 
arrested  will  be  an  eye-opener  to  the  coun- 
try. For  while  this  city  has  a  council  form 
of  government.  The  appointees  are  respon- 
sible to  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Undoubtedly  the  Issue  will 
be  raised  In  the  coming  national  campaign 
as  to  whether  the  Democratic  administration 
has  been  fulfilling  its  responsibilities  to  pre- 
serve law  and  order  In  the  nation's  capital. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

All  too  often,  industries  are  portrayed 
only  as  the  pollution  culprits,  and  the 
efforts  of  business  and  industrj'  to  com- 
bat pollution  are  given  little  attention. 
Thus,  the  American  performed  a  public 
service  by  pointing  to  the  contributions 
of  Inland  Steel. 

The  American  editorial  follo-ws: 
lNU.fND  Stffl's  Generous  Act 

Inland  Steel  Company  has  made  a  notable 
contribution  toward  cleaning  up  Lake  Michi- 
gan— two  contributions,  in  fact.  On  Friday, 
Inland  announced  changes  in  plans  for  a 
landfill  project  at  Its  Indiana  Harbor  works; 
the  principal  change  is  that  the  area  to  be 
filled  in  will  be  enclosed  by  a  steel  bulkhead 
filled  with  stone  or  slag,  Instead  of  loose 
rubble  That  will  avert  .seepage  of  fine  ma- 
terial from  within  the  bulkhead  or  from  the 
landfill  operation  behind  it.  and  will  keep  the 
water  In  that  area  substantially  cleaner. 

Better  still.  Inland  announced  on  the  same 
day  that  it  was  offering  the  landfill  area  to 
the  army  corps  of  engineers  as  a  dumping 
site.  That  will  give  the  engineers  a  place  to 
dump  one  million  cubic  yards  of  polluted 
material  dredged  from  the  Indiana  harbor  and 
canal — material  that  might  otherwise  have 
to  be  dumped  directly  Into  Lake  Michigan, 
adding  seriously  to  lake  contamination.  [Inci- 
dentally, this  Is  the  second  year  in  a  row 
that  Inland  has  provided  an  offshore  disposal 
area  for  the  engineers.) 

Dredge  spoil  Is  not  the  best  landfill  ma- 
terial; for  one  thing.  It  takes  a  long  time  to 
dry  out  and  solidify.  Inland's  decision  to  ac- 
cept this  drawback  in  the  public  Interest  Is  a 
generous  gesture,  and  we  think  deserves  a 
particularly  grateful  bow. 


June  5,  1968 


INDUSTRY   HELPS   COMBAT 
POLLUTION 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5,  1968 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  June  3,  1968,  edition  of  Chi- 
cago's American  has  properly  acknowl- 
edged the  contributions  of  the  Inland 
Steel  Co.  in  helping  to  prevent  further 
pollution  of  waterways  in  the  Chicago 
area. 


HON.   WILBUR  D.   MILLS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    M.^SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  5,  1968 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
brins?  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Boston  Evening  Globe  on  June  1. 
1968.  and  written  by  the  famed  news 
columnist,  William  J.  Eaton,  about  oiu- 
distinguished  and  esteemed  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  Hon- 
orable Wilbur  D.  Mills. 

Our  well-liked  chairman  is  highly  re- 
spected by  all  Members  of  this  legislative 
body  because  of  many  reasons.  His 
knowledge  of  the  legislation  considered 
by  the  powerful  committee  wherein  he 
presides  and  the  expertise  e.xercised  by 
the  chairman  has  earned  for  him  the 
wide  acclamation  of  all  who  have  ob- 
served him. 

He  has  always  given  unstintly  of  his 
time  and  efforts  to  perfect  the  bills  he 
brings  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Wilbur  Mills  loves  his  country'  and 
seiwes  in  a  highly  dedicated  and  de- 
voted manner.  The  people  of  our  Nation 
are  fortunate  to  have  the  services  of  such 
a  great  American. 

Serving  on  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  under  his  leadership  has  been 
most  rewarding.  His  fairness  as  a  presid- 
ing oEBcer  of  this  most  important  com- 
mittee cannot  be  excelled. 


The  article  follows: 
Kino  or  the  Hill,  but  No  Hu-lbilly 
(By  William  J.  Eaton) 

WASHiNCTON-.^Wllbur  D.  Mills,  the  Arkan- 
sas congressman  who  is  a  special  target  of 
the  poor  people's  campaign.  Is  the  picture 
of  prosperity 

He  may  represent  the  Ozark  Mountain  folk 
but  no  one  could  mistake  him  for  a  hillbilly. 

Mills,  who  Just  turned  59.  Is  always  Im- 
peccably tailored  and  groomed.  His  black 
hair,  graying  at  the  temples,  is  slicked  down 
and  parted  Just  a  shade  to  the  left  of  center. 
Plastic-framed  glasses  set  off  a  full,  even 
Jowly  face. 

He  puffs  pencll-thln  cigars  through  a  fil- 
tered holder.  His  voice  Is  deep  and  powerful, 
surprisingly  so  for  a  man  who  stands  only  5 
feet  8  inches  tall. 

Mills  is  stocky— weighing  about  180 
pounds. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  committee  is  a  major  Influence  on 
laws  affecting  taxes,  Social  Security,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  world  trade  and 
welfare  programs.  He  is  widely  regarded  ;is 
the  moat  powerful  Individual  In  either  the 
House  or  Senate  and  most  observers  credit 
him  with  blocking  President  Johnson's  sur- 
tax proposal  for  nearly  a  year. 

Although  the  President  Is  furious  aboiit 
Mills'  attitude,  it  Is  Mills'  support  of  new 
restrictions  on  welfare  payments  that  has 
drawn  fire  from  the  poor  people's  campaign. 

George  Wiley,  head  of  a  national  welfare 
rights  organization,  has  ordered  "nonviolent 
sur^'elllance"  of  Mills  to  back  up  demands 
for  hearings  on  the  measure  that  is  sched- 
uled to  take  effect  July  1. 

Twice  this  week,  demonstrators  have  as- 
sembled outside  the  rather  dowdy,  old- 
fashioned  apartment  building  on  upper  Con- 
necticut av  ,  in  northwest  Washington 
where  Mills  lives  with  his  wife.  Polly. 

MEETS  TWICE  WITH  DEMONSTRATORS 

On  the  first  visit.  Mills  wasn't  there.  He 
had  taken  his  wife  to  dinner.  A  second  time. 
apparently,  the  demonstrators  found  their 
target  at  home. 

Mills  has  met  twice,  once  with  a  delegation 
of  three  and  again  with  Wiley  and  elehi 
women  who  received  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children.  They  protested  that  new 
restrictions  would  end  payments  for  some 
youngsters  whose  fathers  have  deserted 
them.  Other  provisions  would  force  mothers 
to  work  Instead  of  raising  their  children,  the 
delegations  said. 

Although  Mills  listened,  he's  not  about  to 
meet  Wiley's  demands  for  hearings  on  the 
new  provisions.  As  a  result,  the  surveillance- 
harassment  will  continue  and  may  extend  to 
Mills'  home  in  Kensett.  Ark.,  his  home  town 

When  Mills  was  growing  up,  he  has  re- 
lated, he  used  to  play  a  game  called  "House 
of  Representatives."  If  he  could  not  be  the 
presiding  officer,  he  refused  to  play. 

His  father  was  the  owner  of  a  general  store 
and  later  Invested  In  a  bank,  prospering 
enough  to  send  Wilbur  to  Methodist-affili- 
ated Hendrlx  College  and  later  to  Harvard 
Law  School  during  the  depths  of  the 
Depression. 

In  1938.  Wilbur  won  election  to  Congress 
from  a  district  consisting  mainly  of  poultry 
and  rice  farmers  and  residents  of  market 
towns.  He  was  named  to  the  important  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  In  1942  and  became 
chairman  early  in  1958. 

RARELY  JOINS  CAPITAL  SOCIAL  LITE 

Shortly  after  he  came  to  Washington.  Mills 
followed  the  advice  of  an  elder  and  stopped 
riding  the  party  circuit.  He  rarely  Joins  the 
capital's  abundant  social  life — and  some 
congressmen  cannot  recall  ever  meeting  him 
at  an  evening  affair. 

Instead,  Mills  tends  to  committee  business. 
He  has  the  reputation  of  listening  to  every 
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witness,  no  matter  how  boring  or  unimpor- 
tant, and  once  picked  out  100  technical  Haws 
In  a  tax  bill  sent  to  Congress  by  the  late 
President  John  P.  Kennedy. 

A  major  asset  is  his  Inscrutability.  Report- 
ers who  cover  taxes  have  formed  a  "MlUs- 
watchlng  society'  to  try  to  interpret  his 
mystic  comments,  or  no  comments. 

At  times,  however,  he  makes  no  effort  to 
hide  his  views.  This  has  been  trtie  in  the 
fight  with  the  White  House  over  the  surtax. 
Mills  said  early  and  often  that  Federal  spend- 
ing was  too  high,  the  government  was  trying 
to  do  too  much  and  major  cuts  were  essen- 
tial before  the  tax  increase  could  pass 

His  reputation  as  a  tax  expert  is  so  good 
that  Democratic  leaders  shtidder  at  the 
thought  of  trying  to  get  a  tax  measure 
through  the  House  without  his  support. 

RARELY     LOSES.    SUFFERS    WHEN    HE    DOES 

He  Is  almost  brutal  in  debate,  cutting  down 
opponents  with  a  straightforward,  simple  and 
overwhelming  presentation  of  facts  and  opin- 
ion On  the  rare  occasions  when  he's  lost. 
Mills  suffers. 

"I  think  he  would  like  to  pass  all  his  legis- 
lation by  unanimous  consent."  said  one  Capi- 
tol Hill  veteran 

Although  Mills  avoids  a  back-slapping 
manner,  he  Is  cordial  toward  his  House  col- 
leagues They  often  are  deferential  toward 
iiim.  reflecting  his  very  real  power  and  experi- 
ence. 

■  I've  never  .seen  him  lose  his  cool."  a  liberal 
Democrat  says  of  the  controversial  chairman. 
Mills  likes  to  "take  off  the  sharp  corners" 
of  a  bill  during  protracted  committee  hear- 
ings before  he  brings  it  to  a  vote. 

He  won  another  victory  this  week  when  the 
House  effectively  supported  a  $6  billion  cut 
.n  Federal  spending  Instead  of  a  $4  billion 
reduction  favored  by  the  President  and  llb- 
<  ral  Democrats. 

His  encounter  with  the  poor  people's  cam- 
paign, however,  may  last  even  longer  and 
])rove  more  troublesome  to  the  suave  and 
.-avvy  sphinx  from  Arkansas. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  ENGI- 
NEERING DEAN  EVERITT  RE- 
TIRES 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  SPRINGER 

OF    rLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  5,  1968 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  No- 
vember 1968.  Dr.  William  L.  Everitt,  the 
dean  of  engineering  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  will  retire  after  a  long  and 
.successful  career.  He  joined  the  univer- 
.sity  in  1944,  and  became  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  in  1949.  During  his 
tenure  as  dean  he  has  provided  leader- 
.ship  which  has  made  the  college  one  of 
the  leading  engineering  schools  in  the 
world. 

In  the  recently  published  Cartter  re- 
!x>rt  of  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, the  college  was  ranked  along  with 
four  other  colleges  which  were  rated  as 
•distinguished"  educational  Institutions 
in  engineering.  In  a  sun'ey  of  164  educa- 
tional institutions  by  Industrial  Research 
magazine,  the  college  was  ranked  third 
in  the  Nation.  For  more  than  a  decade 
the  annual  reports  of  the  American  Soci- 
ety for  Engineering  Education  have  con- 
sistently shown  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing to  be  among  the  top  three  in  the  Na- 
tion in  both  the  number  of  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy degrees  awarded  and  the  volume 
of  engineering  college  research. 
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Prof.  Daniel  C.  Drucker.  of  Brown 
University,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
University  of  Illinois  Board  of  Trustees 
to  succeed  Dr.  Everitt  as  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  E:ngineering.  Dr.  Drucker  has  been 
at  Brown  since  1947.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  division  of  engineering  from  1953 
to  1959,  and  chairman  of  the  physical 
science  council  from  1961  to  1963.  He 
now  is  professor  of  engineering  and  L. 
Herbert  Ballou  University  Professor. 

E>ean  Everitt  has  achieved  eminence 
for  his  work  in  industiT.  Government, 
private  consulting,  and  higher  education. 
He  has  served  on  countless  Government 
and  military  panels  and  committees.  He 
has  been  president  of  the  Associat<Kl 
Midwest  Universities,  the  Institute  of 
Radio  Engineers,  the  American  Society 
for  Engineering  Education,  and  the  En- 
gineers' Council  for  Professional  Devel- 
opment. He  has  held  high  i>ositions  with 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  the  En- 
gineering College  Administrative  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Commission  on  Engineering 
Education. 

He  has  written  numerous  books  and 
articles  and  has  been  the  editor  of  a  se- 
ries of  electrical  engineering  texts  for 
many  years.  He  was  a  founding  member 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Engineering. 
and  was  recently  elected  to  the  .ASEE 
Hall  of  Fame.  For  his  many  achieve- 
ments in  engineering  and  in  hieher  edu- 
cation he  has  received  eight  honorary 
degrees  and  countless  medals  and 
awards. 

Dr.  Everitt  was  born  in  Baltimore.  Md., 
on  April  14.  1900.  Following  service  dur- 
ing the  First  World  War  as  a  private  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  he  entered  Cornell 
University  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  19'22  with  a  degree  in  electrical  engi- 
neering. He  received  a  master  of  science 
degree  from  the  University  of  Michican 
in  1926  and  a  doctor  of  philosophy  degree 
from  Ohio  State  in  1933. 

During  the  eariy  1920's  Dr.  Everitt 
taught  at  both  Cornell  and  Michigan  be- 
fore going  in  1926  to  Ohio  State  where 
he  stayed  18  years  and  became  a  full 
professor  of  electrical  engineering.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II  he  was  director  of  the 
operational  research  staff  in  the  Army 
Signal  Corps,  earning  the  War  Depart- 
ment's Exceptionally  Meritorious  Civil- 
ian Award.  While  still  affiliated  with  the 
Army,  Dr.  Everitt  was  appointed  head  of 
the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing at  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  held 
this  position  until  he  became  dean  of  the 
college. 

Dean  Everitt  retires  with  a  very  full 
career  behmd  him,  and  an  equally  full 
one  ahead  of  him.  He  will  continue  to 
work  with  various  governmental  groups, 
to  serve  on  committees  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  higher  education,  to  consult 
for  industrial  companies,  and  to  edit  and 
write  technical  articles  and  books.  Per- 
haps the  most  notable  evidence  of  his 
splendid  reputation  is  his  recent  ap- 
pointment as  Chairman  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering's  Committee  on 
Telecommunications.  In  this  capacity  he 
will  work  with  15  other  eminent  engi- 
neers in  producing,  for  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  Communications  Policy 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
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Urban  Development,  a  blueprint  for  what 
communications  can  and  should  be  by 
1980. 

By  all  standards  of  measurement. 
Dean  Everitt  has  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  the  concepts  and  philo.sophies  of 
higher  education  in  engineering  and  sci- 
ence. These  contributions  have  added 
strength  and  economic  potential  to  Illi- 
nois and  to  the  Natioii. 


VA  PROGRAMS  SHOULD  BE  EXEMPT 
FROM  SPENDING  CUTS 


HON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1968 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  judg- 
ing from  the  remarks  of  Members  who 
have  discussed  the  merits  of  the  tax  bill 
in  recent  days,  considerable  confusion 
exists  as  to  what  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  provides  with  respect  to 
spending  reductions.  Much  concern  has 
rightfully  been  voiced  as  to  the  i-esult  of 
the  S6  billion  .spending  cut  on  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Veterans'  Admini.stiation. 
On  last  Wednesday  the  Hou.se  received 
assurances  from  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  intentions  of  the  con- 
ference statement  concerning  reductions 
in  Veterans'  Administration  personnel. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  not  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  looking  at  the  language  of  the 
conference  report,  although  we  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  address  our.selves  to 
it  in  advance  of  its  final  preparation. 
Confusion  exists,  of  course,  becau.se  we 
must  debate  without  full  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  the  report,  and  so  we 
can  only  estimate  the  result. 

We  have  been  assured  that  the  con- 
ference report  will  exempt  VA  programs 
from  the  S6  billion  spending  cut.  But 
there  remains  the  necessity  of  insuring 
that  a  proposed  reduction  of  personnel 
on  a  Government-wide  ba.sis  will  not 
have  a  disastrous  and  unintentioned  ef- 
fect upon  programs  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

It  is  apparently  the  intention  of  the 
conferees  that  there  be  reductions  in 
Government  personnel  back  to  the  levels 
existing  on  June  30.  1966.  I  think  such 
a  reduction  is  a  wise  and  necessary-  move. 
We  must  be  careful,  however,  to  insure 
that  the  impact  of  the  reductions  are 
evenly  shared  by  all  Government  agen- 
cies, in  order  to  effect  such  a  reduction 
it  is  apparently  the  intention  that  the 
June  30.  1966,  employment  level  will  be 
reached  by  not  filling  one  out  of  every 
four  employment  vacancies  as  they  oc- 
cur. Again,  this  is  satisfactory  provided 
all  agencies  of  the  Government  share 
equally  in  job  reductions.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  that  tmless  the  conferees  make 
clear  that  job  reductions  are  to  be  shared 
on  an  equal  basis  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment the  major  impact  of  personnel 
reductions  will  be  felt  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  And  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  the  personnel  cuts  would 
fall  mainly  on  the  VA  hospital  and  med- 
ical system.  Tlie  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion can  absorb  its  proper  share  of  job 
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reductions  required  by  the  Congi-ess.  But 
if  the  VA  must  absorb  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  personnel  reductions  it  will 
result  in  the  closing  of  tnany  VA  hospi- 
tal wards  and  hospitals. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  employs 
150.462  persons.  By  its  veiy  nature  the 
VA  hospital  system  has  a  greater  attri- 
tion rate  than  is  found  elsewhere  in 
the  agency  and  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment. If  the  Veterans'  Administration  is 
limited  to  fulfilling  only  three  of  every 
four  vacanc:e.s  until  such  time  as  the 
governmentwide  employment  levels  of 
June  30.  19o6.  ave  veached,  the  effect  will 
be  a  16-  to  17-percent  redaction  in  VA 
personnel.  Other  Government  agencies 
would  average  oi\ly  a  very  small  per- 
centage reduction  in  personnel.  Thus, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  will  have 
to  absorb  personnel  cuts  that  should 
rightfully  be  made  in  other  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

The  brunt  of  this  disastrous  reduc- 
tion of  personnel  will  fall  upon  the  Vet- 
erans' .  Administration  hospital  and 
medical  .system  The  magiiitude  of  the 
personnel  cuts  would  force  the  closing  of 
ho.spitals  and  hospital  wards  and  would 
sedjusly  alTect  the  quality  of  care  in 
those  facilities  remaining  open.  We  do 
not  believe  that  anyone  in  the  Congress 
wishes  to  see  such  reductions  at  a  time 
whtn  v.e  m'.:st  provide  the  vei-y  finest 
hospital  and  medical  care  for  all  of  our 
veterans.  The  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  has 
detailed  the  result  of  the  hospital  clos- 
ings and  cutbacks  in  medical  care  re- 
sulting from  the  unequal  reduction  of 
p€r.5onneI 

If  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  acting  for  the  adminis- 
tration, would  permit  the  weight  of  per- 
sonnel reductions  to  fall  upon  the  VA 
with  a  consequent  closing  of  hospitals,  I 
remind  my  colleagues  that  it  was  only 
3  years  ago  that  the  same  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  attempted  a  meat-ax  approach 
to  thi^  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
program.  The  attempts  made  at  that 
time  to  close  33  VA  facilities  including 
15  hospitals  were  defeated.  But  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
would  seize  the  ooportunity  presented 
by  the  type  of  language  in  the  confer- 
ence report  which  I  have  referred  to 
sharply  cut  back  this  vital  vet.erans  pro- 
gram. 

As  I  have  previously  indicated,  our 
colleague,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  has 
stated  that  it  is  not  his  intention  that 
VA  personnel  be  reduced  below  the  June 
30,  1966,  level.  I  do  think  it  is  necessa-T 
to  spell  out  this  ijersonnel  limitation 
most  carefully.  Congress  cannot  leave 
this  matter  to  the  discretion  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bui-eau  of  the  Budget.  The 
report  of  the  conferees  must  clearly 
state  that  the  overall  objectives  of  per- 
sonnel reduction  in  the  Government 
must  be  shared  equally  by  all  agencies. 
To  insure  that  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital  and  medical  program 
will  not  be  disproportionately  affected,  I 
think  it  necessai-y  that  the  conference 
report  include  specific  language  insuring 
that  Veterans'  Administration  person- 
nel will  not  be  reduced  below  the  June 
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30,  1966.  level.  This  precautionaiT  lan- 
guage is  necessaiy  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our 
obligation  to  those  men  who  have  sei-ved 
our  Nation. 


June  5,  19 68 


IMPERSONAL  LAWS  MAKE 
FOUNDATIONS 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF    VIRtilNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  5,  1968 

Mr,  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
an  article  appeared  in  the  Daily  Press 
newspaper  entitled  "Impersonal  Laws 
Make  Foundations,"  written  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Cuneo. 

This  is  an  exceptionally  well-written 
article  which  sets  forth  some  of  the  tiTiths 
which  I  think  might  be  interesting  to  my 
coUeagueiJ.  I  place  the  article  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 
I  Prom  the  Newport  News  (Va.l  Dally  Press. 
May  23,  1968] 

Impersonal  Laws    M^KE  Foundations 
( By  Ernest  Cuneo ) 

Washington  (Nana). — There  w^s  cnce  a 
nice  little  Jurist  In  Prance  known  as  tlie  good 
judge  of  ChateiiU-Tliierry.  He  drew  d  curtain 
over  the  laws  and  decided  cases  from  his 
heart.  As  he  was  a  very  good  man.  everyone 
was  happy — for  a  time. 

As  his  decisions  plied  up,  liowever.  matters 
in  the  ccmmunity  slowed  down.  Tlie  reason 
bec;ime  incre.islngly  apparent.  While  every- 
one liked  him  far  better  than  they  liked  the 
laws  of  France,  everyone  knew  what  the  laws 
of  Prance  'vould  he  a  month  hence  but  no 
one  knew  exactly  what  wotild  be  In  the  good 
man's  he:;rt  the  next  day.  Tlie  unfortunate 
truth  therefore  is  that  the  certainty  of  an 
impersonal  law,  impersonally  and  Impartially 
administered,  is  a  far  firmer  foundation  than 
the  heart  of  a  judge,  however  noble  it  may 
be  in  its  intent. 

For  the  past  eight  years,  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  some  of  the  leading  courts  of  the 
land  have  conducted  an  experiment  similar 
to  that  of  the  good  judge  of  Chateau-Thierry 
with  equally  lofty  intent  and  with  equally 
disastrous  result. 

Perhaps  this  may  be  due  to  the  r.ecesslty 
In  a  hig'nly  complex  society  of  each  man  per- 
forming his  function  and  his  function  alone. 
Thu£.  It  may  be  ussiuned  that  when  a 
wounded  American  soldier  is  carried  into  a 
forward  field  hospital,  both  the  surgeon  and 
the  chaplain  are  equally  moved  by  the  sight 
of  their  countryman  in  deep  distress.  But  If 
the  surgeon  forgets  his  function  ro  far  as 
to  administer  to  tne  man  spiritually  and  the 
chaplain  attempts  to  render  assistance  medi- 
cally, the  man  is  likely  to  die. 

It  is  frightful  l.iw  therefore  to  .  .  .  excuse 
a  thousand  thefts  because  they  are  com- 
mitted by  a  thousand  people.  Further,  it  is 
immcral  to  psss  off  failure  to  perform  a  duty 
In  a  play  to  the  grandstand  as  a  htimanl- 
tarian  act. 

Certainly,  as  the  mayor  of  New  York  de- 
clared, life  is  more  important  than  property. 
He  had  scarcely  Issued  this  statement  how- 
ever before  It  was  exploited.  The  library  of 
Columbia  University,  one  of  the  greatest  in 
the  history  of  civilization,  was  occupied  by 
IrrespKjnstble  hoodlums.  Magnificent  Avery 
is  considered  and  without  parallel  to  be  the 
finest  architecttu-al  library  In  the  world.  The 
toil  and  care  of  over  two  centuries  has  gone 
into  the  4  million  volumes  in  the  neart  of 
the  disttirbance,  including  the  Gutenberg 
Bible,  the  first  use  of  printing  by  the  human 
race.  Life  indeed  is  more  im{x>rtant  than 
property  but  there   is  a  vast  difference  be- 


tween a  kid  running  away  with  a  sport.^  coat 
and  .1  wild  and  irresponsible  group  imperil- 
ling great  treasures.  No  one  .suggests  their 
lives  should  be  forfeit  but  the  laws  of  New 
York  provide  severe  penalties  for  this  type 
of  malicious  mi.'-chief. 

Tlie  police  have  ousted  the  youths  after 
a  week  of  tK-cupation  duriii!^  which  tlie 
President  of  tiie  Univer.-^ltys  office  was  rrn-.- 
sacked.  Actually  a  Rembrandt  h?.d  to  be  Tf-^- 
cued   from    the   office. 

Remaining  in  danger  however  are  the  l.uv 
of  New  York.  Not  only  the  nation  but  the 
world  is  on  notice  that  one  of  the  world'- 
great  cathedrals  of  learning  has  suffered 
outrage. 

All  this  is  against  the  peace  and  dignity 
of  the  people  of  New  York.  Tlie  mayor  Is  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  city.  Like  the  good 
jud«;e  of  Chateau-Tliierry,  the  mnyor  of  New 
York  IS  .1  man  of  character.  Under  his  prc- 
tection,  to  mme  but  barest  few  are  thp 
Metropolitan.  Frick.  Morgan  Whitney  and 
Guggenheim  Museum.s.  to  say  nothing  of  t!> 
New  York  Public  Library,  as  magnificent  .•.rcl 
beloved  ;is  the  Libr.iry  of  Congress. 

Life  indeed  is  more  important  than  proj> 
erty  but  the  life  of  a  civilization  counts  also 
for  something. 

.•\  Coll  la-;. at  on  such  as  has  cecurred  m 
a  hunc'roD  cities,  had  it  taken  place  in 
Colnu'uii's  Li"Dra'i8.-i  would  have  put  the 
clu;i>ed  w  rid  in  mo.irnliig. 


HOUSE  REPUBLICAN  POLICY  COM- 
MITTEE STATEMENT  ON  HR 
17267— TO  REMOVE  PERSONS 
FROM  FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT 
WHO  ENGAGE  IN  RIOTS  AND  CIVIL 
DISORDERS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5.  196S 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Hou^e  Rruubiican  Policy  Committer 
supports  H.R.  17267.  This  bill  provides 
for  the  removal  of  Federal  or  District  ot 
Columbia  employees  convicted  of  coni- 
mitting  an  unlawful  act  which  is  related 
to  a  riot  or  a  civil  disorder. 

There  must  be  an  end  to  riot  and  dis- 
order in  this  coimtry.  The  November  1967 
report  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  reflected  tliat  riots  m  76 
American  cities  resulted  in  130  deaths. 
3.623  injuries,  28.932  arrests  and  caused 
an  estimated  S714.8  million  in  property 
damage  and  economic  loss.  Riots  durin.-' 
1968  already  have  increased  these  alarm- 
ing statistics.  As  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  observed: 

Individuals  cannot  be  permitted  to  en- 
•rianger  the  pu'olic  peace  and  safety  and  pub- 
lic officials  have  a  duty  to  make  it  clear 
that  all  just  and  necessary  means  to  protect 
both  will  be  used. 

The  Federal  Government  has  the  right 
to  expect  and  the  duty  to  insist  that  its 
employees  obey  the  law  and  set  an  ex- 
ample for  the  rest  of  the  community  as 
responsible  citizens.  Certainly,  partici- 
pation by  Federal  employees  in  riots  and 
civil  disorders  cannot  be  condoned  or  ex- 
plained away. 

Under  the  present  law,  persons  who 
engage  in  imlawf  ul  acts  related  to  riots  or 
civil  disorders  may  or  may  not  be  dis- 
qualified for  Federal  employm.ent.  Dis- 
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qualification  for  such  acts  is  adminis- 
tered at  the  discretion  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  H.R.  17267  would  eliminate 
the  discretionary  authority  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  It  would  make  con- 
viction for  committing  an  imlawful  act 
that  is  directly  or  indirectly  related  to 
a  riot  or  a  civil  disorder,  a  specific  statu- 
tory cause  for  dismissal  and  disqualifi- 
cation from  employment  in  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  a  period  of  5  years. 

Employment  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  a  privilege  that  entails  certain 
obligations.  Those  who  enjoy  this  spe- 
cial status  must  be  prepared  to  main- 
tain a  high  standard  of  conduct.  The 
enactment  of  this  lepislatior.  win  .^erve 
as  timely  notice  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  not  tolerate  in  its  employ- 
ment nor  v.ill  it  be  a  haven  for  those 
who  engage  in  riots  and  civil  dis- 
orders— and  those  who  do  renounce  all 
claim  to  the  privilege  of  Government 
"vvice. 
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NEWSLETTER 


SUPPORT  FOR  HOUSING  BILL 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  5,  1968 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed housing  bill  now  being  considered 
oy  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Commiittee  contains  new  programs  of 
creat  promise  and  hope  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  who  want  to 
become  homeowners. 

I  have  looked  forward  to  voting  for  a 
comprehensive  housing  program  with  at- 
tractive and  realistic  innovations  for 
years,  because  I  have  long  believed  that 
adequate  housing  is  one  of  America's 
most  pressing  domestic  needs. 

Title  I  of  the  housing  proposal  is  par- 
ticularly appealing — offering  a  dramatic 
breakthrough  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  who  dream  of  home- 
ownership,  but  who  have  been  unable  to 
achieve  it. 

Under  this  title,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  pay  all  interest  costs  ex- 
ceeding 1  percent  on  the  purchase  of 
homes  by  such  families.  Tlie  buyer  would 
pay  20  jjercent  of  his  income  to  the 
monthly  mortgaee. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  reason  I  sup- 
port this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker.  Another  rea- 
son is  exten.sion  and  improvement  of 
programs  like:  urban  planning  and  re- 
newal; "open  space,"  water  and  sewer 
development  grants;  rent  supplements: 
liome  rehabilitation:  mass  transit  devel- 
opment: model  cities:  and  several  other 
important  ones. 

-■Mthough  limited  funds  hamper  the 
model  cities  proaram,  it  offers  a  fine 
chance  for  the  old  cities  of  Am.erica  to 
rebuild  themselves— not  only  physically, 
but  to  improve  socially,  by  providing 
::reat€r  hope  for  the  disadvantaged — in 
housing,  emiployment,  education,  health, 
recreation,  and  other  essential  areas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  housing  bill  must  be 
nassed — for  the  disadvantaged  and  for 
-America. 
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HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

(IF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedner'day.  June  5.  1968 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  mail  and  other  communica- 
tions from  my  constituents  in  the  10th 
Congressional  District  is  rcfiecting  ever- 
increasing  concern  on  the  part  of  many 
citizens  about  the  many  and  complex 
problems  facing  our  Nation  today. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  those  I  repre- 
.sent  with  my  position  regaiding  the  most 
pressing  of  these  problems.  I  am  mailing 
to  all  registered  voters  in  my  district  a 
newsletter  concei-ning  Vietnam,  crime 
and  civil  disorder,  the  economic  situation, 
welfare  problems,  and  other  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  unanimous  permis- 
sion, I  include  in  this  Record  the  text 
of  this  newsletter; 

As  v/e  pass  the  midpoint  of  the  second 
session  of  the  90th  Congress,  I  find  there  Is 
more  expression  of  worry  and  concern  about 
our  nation  from  the  people  of  the  Tenth  Dis- 
trict of  Vireinia  than  at  any  time  in  my  .-six- 
teen years  of  .service.  The  mail,  personal  visits, 
telephone  calls,  telegrams  and  other  com- 
munications have  i->een  so  numerous  concern- 
ing the  Vietnam  War.  the  economic  sUiia- 
tion,  and  rioting  and  civil  disorder,  that  I  felt 
it  not  only  desirable  but  essential  that  I 
communlcnt*  with  yon  in  an  effort  to  give 
vou  a  summary  of  these  matters. 

The  shock  waves  of  recent  events  have 
made  a  shambles  of  the  old  order  In  the  wake 
of  The  ensuing  debris,  emotions  have  flared, 
facts  have  been  distorted,  and  perspectives 
have  become  warped  It  becomes  difficult  at 
such  times  to  always  know  what  the  Issues 
are  and  where  those  in  positions  of  trust 
stand  in  relation  to  them. 

I  have  alwavs  tried  to  speak  out  honestly 
and  with  directness  on  all  issues  as  they  have 
arisen.  I  will  contliute  to  do  so  without  guile. 
without  hesitancy,  and  without  fear.  It  Is  in 
That  spirit,  during  this  troubled  hour,  that 
this  report  is  sent  to  you. 

VIETNAM 

At  this  writing  our  negotiators  are  meeting 
in  Paris  with  the  North  Vietname,se.  I  pray 
for  their  succe.ss  and  hope,  with  all  Ameri- 
cans, that  an  honorable  peace  can  thus  be 
secured.  I  have  no  desire  to  say  or  do  any- 
thing that  may  injure  the  chances  for  ob- 
taining such  a'  settlement.  I  earnestly  join 
those  who  urge  restraint  in  debating  this 
question. 

I  think  it  important,  however,  to  sternly 
remind  the  Administration  of  the  terrible 
price  its  policy  of  "gradualism"  has  forced 
to  pav  in  the  lives  and  maiming  of  so  many 
American  boys.  No  matter  how  well  intcn- 
tloned.  this  policy  has  produced  the  horren- 
dous total  of  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand American  casualties,  bitterly  divided 
our  nation,  and  strained  our  friendships  and 
alliances  abroad  to  the  breaking  point. 

Since  the  lives  and  safety  of  many  thou- 
sands more  are  still  at  stake.  I  think  it  just 
and  necessary  to  demand  that  those  in  jxjwer 
insure  aeain'st  pur.suit  of  the  same  disas- 
trous policies  that  have  gradually  escalated 
•his  conflict  into  our  fourth  largest  war.  This 
is  particularly  true  since  we  now  have  en- 
tered into  negotiations  v.lth  the  commimlsts. 
We  should  remember  that  we  sustained  our 
heaviest  Korean  casualties  after  peace  talks 
had  begun. 

This  jxjlicy  of  gradualism  as  pursued  In 
Vietnam  was  designed  to  prevent  intensifi- 
cation of  the  war.  but  resulted  in  the  exact 
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opposite  It  virtually  assured  the  enemy  that 
he  controlled  the  initiative  It  assured  the 
enemv  that  whatever  action  lie  took,  the 
United  States  would  respond  only  with  com- 
parable force.  Escalation  was  carefully  re- 
strained and  gradual.  Each  escalation  was 
followed  by  a  pause  during  which  time  the 
communists  could  regroup  and  replenish 
their  arsenal.  Par  from  destroying  the  ene- 
my's capacity  to  make  war,  this  policy  of 
gradualism  permitted  him  to  increase  hla 
war  capacity. 

The  prosecution  of  the  war  by  the  civilians 
in  this  Administration  can  at  best  be  charac- 
terized as  hesitant  and  indecisive.  The  tm- 
challengeable  military  might  of  the  United 
States  has  been  effectively  shackled  by  a 
fourth  rate  military  power.  Credibility  in 
America's  will  and  ability  to  deter  commu- 
nist aggression  has  evaporated. 

Similarly,  our  non-military  goals  of  pac- 
ification have  been  equally  elusive.  The  re- 
cent TET  offensive  mounted  and  sustained 
by  the  Cong  was  a  severe  blow.  Whereas  this 
olTenslve  was  of  a  little  apparent  strateeic  im- 
portance in  a  military  sense.  It  pointed  up 
serious  deficiencies  in  our  efforts  to  prepare 
the  Sotith  Vietnamese  people  for  a  complete 
takeover  of  their  country  and  Its  defenses. 
Any  honorable  solution,  in  my  opinion,  must 
guard  against  a  takeover  of  the  .south  Viet- 
namese nation  by  military  force.  If  we  are 
to  eventually  extricate  our  own  forces  from 
this  nation  we  must  have  first  inculcated  in 
these  people  the  desire  to  defend  their  coun- 
try and  their  way  of  life  :igaln.st  tyranny 
from  without.  It  would  appear  we  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go  in  attaining  this  goal. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  our  policies 
and  alms  in  Vietnam  must  be  painfully 
scrvitlnlzed  and  re-evaluated.  Foremost  there 
must  be  a  concern  for  the  safety  and  well 
being  of  our  own  fighting  men  and  their 
allies.  Nothing  should  be  done,  particularly 
in  a  unilateral  way,  to  Jeopardize  their  posi- 
tion. Regardless  of  what  transpires  at  the 
negotiating  tables.  I  feel  we  must  return  to 
those  basic  premises  in  our  secm-lty  policy 
which  have  served  us  and  the  cause  of  peace 
so  well  in  the  past.  These  are  basically: 

Our  defense  posture  must  confront  an 
enemy  with  a  clearly  unacceptable  risk; 
otherwise  It  invites  political  opportunism 
and  aggression. 

Our  policies  in  the  course  of  a  conflict 
must  not  allow  an  enemy  to  control  the  level 
and  nature  of  the  U.S.  military  response,  or 
allow  him  to  disengage  at  will:  otherwise 
they  Invite  a  continuing  escalation  of  the 
conflict. 

Our  policies  must  not  publicly  proclaim 
that  America  will  withhold  any  element  of 
her  might  to  prevent  or  repel  aggression; 
otherwise  they  strip  this  nation  of  those 
military  and  diplomatic  options  Indispen- 
sable to  the  attainment  of  her  national 
goals,  the  success  of  her  foreign  policies,  and 
her  influence  for  peace. 

Finally,  we  must  continue  In  our  resolve 
to  prevent  world  communism  from  engulfing 
the  free  w^orld.  However,  we  must  also  con- 
clude that  we  cannot  do  so  alone.  We  must 
Impress  upon  free  men  everywhere  that  we 
cannot  and  will  not  police  the  entire  world. 
We  must  convince  them  that  they  must  carry 
their  share:  that  freedom  is  preclo\is.  but 
that  It  demands  the  heavy  cost  of  prepared- 
ness and  constant  vlu'ilanre.  We  must  see 
that  there  are  no  more  Vietnam  wars  and 
with  the  help  and  counsel  of  determined  free 
world  allies  so  can  It  be. 

CRIME    AND   CIVIL    DISORDER 

Webster  defines  anarchy  as:  The  State  of 
society  where  there  is  no  law  or  supreme 
power:  a  state  of  political  disorder  "  America, 
which  has  for  nearly  two  centuries  been  a 
Nation  of  law  and  order  now  finds  outbreaks 
of  anarchy  In  its  cities  and  on  it.s  campuses. 
Personal  anarchy,  the  commission  of  crimes 
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against  the  Individual,  Is  growing  at  an  as- 
tounding rat«- — up  88  per  cent  since  1960. 

Where  did  It  all  begin?  It  started  when  the 
courts  of  the  land  began  to  infringe  on  the 
rights  of  society  In  general  to  over-protect 
the  rights  of  the  lawbreaker.  Law  enforce- 
ment has  been  hamstrung  by  court  decisions 
which  prevent  Investigative  arrest,  use  of 
electronic  equipment  and  In  general  have 
made  crime  an  easier  and  more  successful 
venture. 

But  the  kind  of  crime  that  now  challenges 
the  authority  of  our  laws  came  about  through 
the  permissive  leaders  of  Goverrunent  who 
tolerated  mass  violation  of  State,  local  and 
national  laws  done  In  the  name  of  civil 
rights.  The  first  "freedom  marchers"  took 
over  a  State  highway.  Marches  progressed  to 
demonstrations  at  public  institutions — sit- 
ins.  Ue-lns  and  other  disorders  designed  to 
disrupt  the  functions  of  Government.  Dem- 
onstrations gave  way  to  rioting — which  dete- 
riorated into  looting  and  arson — and  a  com- 
plete break-down  of  law  and  order  until  suf- 
ficient military  force  was  brought  in  to 
restore  authority. 

It  has  become  popular  to  cry  that  Con- 
gress hasn't  been  responsive  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights — yet  more  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion has  been  passed  during  the  past  decade 
than  ever  before.  More  fields  have  been  cov- 
ered, more  agencies  set  up  to  enforce  these 
laws.  Yet.  civil  disturbances  have  shown  rapid 
growth  during  this  time  of  legislative 
progress. 

The  most  recent  civil  rights  bill,  rushed 
through  after  the  death  of  the  Reverend 
Martin  Luther  King,  cannot  be  called  one  of 
the  shining  hours  of  this  Congress.  The  Sen- 
ate debated  the  bill  sent  them  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  sl.x  weeks  of  tugging 
and  hauUng  on  the  floor  of  that  Chamber. 
They  added  over  forty  pages  of  amendments 
alone  to  what  had  been  about  a  six  page  bill. 
But  the  House  of  Representatives  was  given 
only  one  hour  to  debate  what  was  virtually 
a  new  forty  page  bill  before  it  was  rammed 
through  on  a  wave  of  emotionalism. 

The  open  housing  section  of  this  bill  in- 
troduced for  the  first  time  the  interference 
of  the  Federxl  Government  with  private  prop- 
erty. It  Is  an  extension  of  Federal  power 
I  do  not  believe  is  warranted.  Our  Constitu- 
tion established  the  right  to  own  prop>erty, 
and  the  right  "to  own"  means  the  right  "to 
dispose  of"  property.  It  was  a  case  of  de- 
priving the  majority  of  rights  in  an  111-oon- 
celved.  hastily  constructed  effort  to  put  a 
civil  rights  act  on  the  books. 

The  moral  issues  involved  were  handled  in 
an  immoral  manner.  Congress  established 
the  dangerous  precedent  of  enacting  law  un- 
der duress  and  pressure.  Those  who  preached 
that  riot  and  Insurrection  are  the  way  to 
lobby  Congress  were  bolstered  in  their  be- 
liefs by  this  bill  which  was  passed  In  a  fit 
of  parliamentary  hysteria  unbecoming  to  re- 
sponsible Members  who  were  elected  on  their 
pledges  to  exercise  judgment  and  observe 
sound  and  practical  legislative  process. 

The  bill  did  have  one  valuable  amend- 
ment, which  I  had  introduced  first  a,  year 
ago.  It  gives  the  Government  tJie  power 
to  deal  with  rlot-rousers  who  enter  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  the  purpose  of  causing 
civil  unrest.  When  Stokely  Carmlchael,  early 
In  the  Washington  riots,  urged  his  black 
power  followers  to  "go  get  your  guns"  he  was 
attempting  to  create  a  reign  of  violence.  He 
is  now  under  investigation  by  the  Attorney 
General's  office— and  I  must  say  a  rather 
half-hearted  Investigation,  although  the  evi- 
dence dug  up  by  the  FBI  Is  clear  and  com- 
plete. 

It  is  important  to  national  order  that  those 
who  stir  up  riots  be  dealt  with  firmly.  We 
cannot  exist  as  a  country  If  people  are  allowed 
to  make  arbitrary  decisions  on  which  laws 
they  will  obey  and  which  they  will  break. 
Equality  carries  with  it  responsibility.  Law- 
breaking  must  be  treated  as  crime,  or  there 
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will  t>e  no  limit  to  the  excesses  and  excuses 
devised  for  breaking  down  the  legal  structure 
of  our  civilization. 

Congress  Is  now  under  selge  by  the  "Poor 
People's  March."  This  is  a  form  of  dignified 
anarchy.  Feder.il  laws  against  camping  in 
the  District  have  been  waived.  Regulations 
prohibiting  demonstrations  on  Capitol  Hill 
have  been  violated.  Behind  the  surface  calm 
lurks  the  constant  threat  of  violence  by 
leaders  of  the  camp-In. 

They  are  demanding  that  Congress  set  up 
a  $4,000  guaranteed  wage  without  working, 
liberalization  of  welfare  (although  the  guar- 
anteed wage  supposedly  eliminates  poverty 
and  makes  welfare  unnecessary)  and  the  cre- 
ation of  three  million  new  Jobs.  This  demand 
for  Federal  make-work  would  double  the 
present  Federal  work  force  which  is  nearlng 
three  million. 

Their  "solution"  to  poverty  Is  an  enlarge- 
ment and  continuation  of  the  present  sys- 
tems which  have  created  what  the  President 
termed  30  million  living  on  Inadequate  in- 
comes. I  am  firmly  convinced  that  private 
enterprise  must  step  into  the  gap.  We  must 
have  a  program  to  upgrade  skills,  to  train 
workers  where  the  productive  Jobs  are.  In 
Industry  and  business.  Any  latter  day  WPA 
would  be  doomed  to  the  same  failure  that 
plagued  the  programs  of  the  1930's.  As  a 
Nation  we  should  have  the  intelligence  to 
realize  that  handouts  are  not  a  hand  up.  A 
floor  on  Income  is  a  celling  on  op{x>rtunlty. 
Free  enterprise  offers  us  the  path  out  of 
poverty. 

THE    GREAT    FISCAL    DEBATE 

You  have  t>een  told  that  a  tax  Increase  is 
needed  to  meet  what  the  Governor  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  descrlljed  as  the  "worst 
financial  crisis  since  1931". 

You  have  been  told  that  a  tax  increase  Is 
needed  to  meet  the  threat  of  inflation. 

You  have  been  told  that  a  tax  Increase  is 
essential  to  Improve  our  balance  of  payments 
and  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  dollar 
abroad. 

I  think  that  all  the  claims  that  have  been 
made — and  all  the  crlee  of  alarm — In  an 
effort  to  st-ampede  Congress  into  raising  taxes 
have  served  to  divert  attention  from  the  real 
issue. 

We  are  today  called  upon  to  meet  a  fiscal 
emergency  brought  atx)ut  by  an  "expenditure 
explosion".  We  cannot  meet  that  emergency 
by  Just  increasing  taxes.  That  would  be  add- 
ing more  fuel  to  the  fire. 

During  the  past  4  years  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  have  proceeded  on  the  as- 
sumption that  there  was  no  deficiency  in  our 
society  which  the  Federal  purse  and  the 
heavy  hand  of  Federal  regiUation  could  not 
cure.  We  have  seen  each  piece  of  legislation 
beget  more  legislation — each  new  expendi- 
ture by  the  Federal  Government  beget  other 
expenditures. 

Nothing  in  the  President's  budget  message 
for  fiscal  1969  would  indicate  that  the  Na- 
tion is  facing  a  crisis.  The  1969  budget 
message  began  with  the  premise  that  every- 
thing that  was  done — and  every  dollar  that 
was  spent — in  fiscal  1968  was  both  desirable 
and  necessary.  The  1969  budget  proposed  to 
spend  more,  not  less. 

At  the  Federal  level,  expenditures  have  In- 
creased by  $68  billion  between  fiscal  1965  and 
fiscal  1969.  OiUy  $30  billion  of  that  increase 
is  attributable  to  the  national  defense.  In- 
terest on  the  public  debt  has  gone  up  $4  bil- 
lion. The  remainder  of  $34  billion  represents 
an  increase  in  expenditures  for  social  wel- 
f^e — and  about  half  of  that  amount  is  re- 
flected in  various  programs  which  require 
some  degree  of  matching  by  the  state  or  local 
community. 

Our  problem  is  not  one  of  inadequate  rev- 
enues but  excessive  government  spending.  A 
tax  Increase  by  itself  will  just  give  the  gov- 
ernment that  much  more  to  spend. 

The  administration  argues  that  the  10% 
surtax  only  takes  back  about  half  of  the  tax 
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reduction  that  the  Congress  enacted  in  1964. 
Not  only  is  this  Inaccurate — it  ignores  the 
fact  that  if  there  was  any  slack,  that  slack 
has  already  been  taken  up  at  the  local  level 
by  local  taxes. 

At  all  levels  of  government,  we  are  facing 
the  problem  of  determining  priorities.  Tlie 
demands  on  government  are  so  great  that 
there  simply  is  not  enough  revenue  avail- 
able— and  nor  enough  can  be  generated 
through  additional  taxes — to  do  everything 
that  might  be  desirable.  We  must  limit  our- 
selves to  wh.'it  is  necessary — and  even  within 
that  framework  to  what  must  be  done  today 
and  defer  what  can  be  put  off  until  a  later 
date. 

For  almost  a  year  now,  the  President  iind 
the  Congress  have  been  deadlocked  on  this 
issue.  Now  it  looks  as  if  the  impasse  has  been 
broken.  There  will  be  a  vote  on  a  tax  increa.se 
coupled  with  a  substantial  cutback  In  tx- 
pendltures.  The  failure  of  the  administra- 
tion earlier  to  accept  a  reasonable  comprc- 
mlse  was  wholly  Irresponsible.  I  believe  th.it 
control  over  expenditures  is  so  essential  that 
I  Will  support  this  package,  although  I  .^m 
reluctant  to  vote  for  increased  taxes. 

I  think,  however,  that  we  were  very  for- 
tunate. The  intuition  of  the  American  peo- 
ple— their  good  common  sense — has  been  .; 
more  constructive  force  towards  the  stabili- 
zation of  .jur  economy  than  any  proposed 
tax  increase. 

The  proposed  IC^J  surtax  on  an  annual 
basis  would  raise  about  $10  billion.  While 
the  great  tax  debate  has  Ijeen  going  on.  the 
American  people  have  accumulated  ?avlnes 
of  almost  S50  billion.  Personal  savings  ;ji 
relation  to  disposable  incomes  are  about  i'ld 
billion  more  than  was  anticipated  when  the 
economists  first  started  crying  "wolf".  We 
don't  need  a  tax  increase  to  dampen  ccn- 
svimer  spending.  The  consumer  is  saving  his 
money. 

I  certainly  admit  that  the  situation  might 
be  different  if — Instead  of  saving  at  a  rate 
•A'hich  was  greatly  in  excess  of  normal— the 
consumer  was  spending  at  an  excessive  rate. 
But  whether  we  enact  a  tax  increase  or  not, 
that  decision  rests  with  the  consumer. 

We  have  today  a  classic  example  of  what 
can  happen  in  a  free  society.  As  the  govern- 
ment accelerated  its  spending,  the  citizen 
tightened  his  belt.  While  the  government 
was  running  up  a  deficit  of  more  than  5-20 
billion,  the  citizen  has  Increased  his  savings 
to  offset  that  deficit.  The  economic  argument, 
in  support  of  a  tax  increase  completely 
Ignores  this  element. 

Certainly,  we  are  faced  with  inflationary 
pressures  in  our  economy.  Up  until  now. 
however,  there  Is  no  in  ".icatlon  that  these 
pressures  are  attributable  to  excessive  de- 
mand— or  the  Inability  of  the  productive 
capacity  to  meet  existing  demand.  I  know  of 
no  shortage  of  Industrial  or  consumer  goods. 

I  think  we  must  recognize  that  increases 
In  the  cost  of  Uvlng  are  an  Inevitable  result 
of  changes  In  our  society.  In  the  past  few 
years,  there  has  been  an  increasing  growth  m 
the  demand  for  services — not  goods.  In  the 
service  Industry,  increases  in  productivity 
are  difficult  to  achieve.  In  an  affluent  society 
there  Is  a  shortage  of  labor  In  those  fields, 
whether  we  are  talking  about  the  medical 
profession,  or  the  servicing  of  the  many  con- 
veniences offered  by  Industry. 

A  tax  Increase  will  not  meet  this  problem. 
It  win  not  produce  any  more  doctors,  nurses. 
or  medical  technicians.  It  will  not  Increase 
the  productivity  of  the  plumber  or  home  ap- 
pliance repairman.  It  will  not  make  It  any 
less  likely  that  the  home  owner  will  need 
those  services.  About  'the  only  thing  you  can 
say  iS  that  with  a  tax  Increase  the  home 
owner  might  decide  to  save  the  amount  of 
the  tax  and  do  the  Job  himself. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  argument  that  has 

most  often  been  stressed  of  late — that  a  tax 

Increase  Is  essential  to  meet  the  threat  to 

the  dollar  In  the  International  money  mar- 
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kets.  Some  say  that  the  tax  increase  will  give 
■confidence"  to  the  foreign  bankers.  Others 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  will  reduce  Imports 
and  therefore  improve  our  balance  of 
payments. 

A  tax  Increase  might  provide  some  tem- 
porary assurance  to  the  foreign  bankers.  Un- 
less there  Is  an  Improvement  in  our  balance 
of  payments,  that  assurance  will  be  very 
short-lived.  The  tax  increase  certainly  will 
not  have  any  appreciable  effect  on  Imports, 
and  may  well  reduce  our  exports  by  increas- 
ing our  costs. 

The  plight  of  the  dollar  results  from  an 
accumulation  of  deficits  in  our  balance  of 
payments  over  a  period  of  20  years.  More 
than  a  tax  Increase  will  be  reeded  if  we  are 
to  reverse  that  trend. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  had  most  of  the  free-world's  gold 
reserves  and  its  industrial  resources  were 
intact.  During  the  period  that  followed,  the 
United  States  adopted  a  policy  designed  to 
encourage  a  deficit  in  its  balance  of  pay- 
ments through  both  aid  and  trade  In  order 
to  rebuild  the  resources  of  the  European 
Community  and  Japan.  TTie  slogan  was 
"trade  not  aid". 

While  the  United  States  was  removing  trade 
barriers,  protective  measures  adopted  by  the 
European  Community  and  Japan  were  toler- 
ated m  line  with  the  basic  policy  of  running 
a  payments  deficit.  That  attitude  should  have 
been  abandoned,  with  the  rebuilding  of 
Europe,   at  about   the   time   of   the   Korean 
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now  clear  that  the  United  Kingdom  Is  no 
longer  in  a  position  to  meet  those  commit- 
ment.s — and  West  Germany  shows  little  in- 
clination to  do  so. 

THE     WELFARE     PROBLEM 

During  the  past  10  years,  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  growth  in  the  niunljer  ol  iamihes 
receiving  aid  under  the  Aid  For  Dependent 
Children  Program  (AFDC).  The  program  has 
grown  from  646.000  lamllles  with  2.4  million 
recipients  to  1.2  million  famlUes  with  5  mil- 
lion recipients. 

We  were  told  that  this  rate  of  growth  will 
continue  unless  constructive  and  concerted 
action  was  taken  to  get  at  the  causes  of  mis- 
fortune ratiier  than  continue  the  policy  ef 
meeting  the  marginal  needs  of  the  less  for- 
tunate. While  most  Americans  may  think 
of  the  .social  services  as  something  to  be 
relied  on  in  the  case  of  tragedy  or  emer- 
gency, for  many  others  it  has  become  a  way 
of  life. 

In  evaluating  the  problem,  we  should  rec- 
ognize at  the  outset  that  AFDC  does  not  em- 
brace a  homogeneous  group  whose  need  for 
assistance  stems  from  the  same  basic  cause. 
It  is  really  three  programs  under  one  tiame. 

The  program  was  adopted  initially  to  pro- 
vide temporary  assistance  in  the  case  of 
catastrophy  or  misfortune.  No  one  questions 
the  need  to  extend  aid  to  a  family  faced  with 
the  sudden  death  or  disability  of  the  primary 
wage  earner,  or  perhaps  the  temporary  loss 
of  a  Job   by   that  wage  er.rner. 

In  some  areas.  AFDC  also  serves  ns  a  pro- 
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the  efitatalishment  of  a  work  Incentive  jmo- 
gram.  a  requirement  that  states  furnish  day- 
care services  and  other  social  services,  and  a 
requirement  that  states  exempt  a  portion  of 
the  recipient's  income. 

The  second  series  of  amendments  set  up 
new  protections  for  the  children  in  AFDC 
families— a  comprehensive  plan  of  social 
services  for  each  AFDC  child,  requirements 
foi  the  referral  of  cases  of  child  abuse  or 
neglect  to  appropriate  law-enforcement 
agencies  and  courts,  provision  for  protec- 
tive payments  and  vendor  payments  where 
appropriate,  federal  payments  for  loster  care, 
a.'islstance  In  locating  deserting  fathers,  bet- 
ter enforcement  of  chlld-svtpport  laws,  a 
temporary  emergency  assistance  to  families, 
and  a  more  definitive  and  uniform  program 
for  the  children  of  unemployed  fathers. 

A  third  series  of  amendments  were  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  rising  incidence  of 
Illegitimate  birth.s — a  large  factor  contrib- 
uting to  the  expanding  AFDC  rolls. 

It  was  our  intention  that  those  who  could 
be  trained  for  painful  employment — with- 
out running  the  risk  of  neglect  for  their 
children — should  be  encouraged — even  with 
some  degree  of  compulsion — to  take  this 
training.  Much  ol  this  had  been  permisslblp 
under  the  1962  amendments.  Yet.  very  little 
had  been  accomplished.  The  added  pressiire 
was  needed  to  make  certain  that  the  states 
provided  the  opportunity  and  that  the  In- 
dividuals took  advantage  of  that  opportunity. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  first,  the  Act 
provides  that  a  qualified  individual  will  be 
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reluctant  to  adopt  retaliatory  policies.  In 
.■=tead,  we  elected  to  offer  further  conces- 
sions— and  to  pursiie  negotiations — In  an 
■ffort  to  Induce  other  industrial  nations  to 
:  allow  our  example 

I  disagree  with  those  who  would  hall  these 
■fforts  as  having  met  with  great  success.  Our 
negotiators  have  succeeded  in  reducing 
tnrlff.s — which  was  the  major  form  of  restric- 
tion on  Imports  into  the  United  States.  After 
more  than  10  years  of  negotiation,  however, 
they  have  met  with  no  success  In  removing 
other  trade  barriers  directed  largely  against 
exports  from  the  United  States. 

.'American  Industry  is  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  world  In  the  production  of  con- 
sumer goods.  Yet,  the  United  States  finds  it- 
self more  and  more  In  the  position  of  export- 
ing capital  goods  and  importing  consiuner 
sroods.  These  same  countries — such  as  the 
Common  Market  and  Japan — which  are  ex- 
porting consumer  goods  to  the  United 
.States — are  very  reluctant  to  permit  Ameri- 
can industry  to  export  consumer  goods  from 
the  United  States  for  consumption  in  their 
liomestlc  markets. 

Tlie  crisis  in  our  balance  of  payments  af- 
iords  the  opportunity — and  imposes  the 
need — that  we  examine  the  trade  policies  of 
these  industrial  nations.  No  longer  is  the 
United  States  in  a  position  to  afford  free  en- 
try of  the  products  of  the  Common  Market 
and  Japan  without  insisting  upon  true 
reciprocity.  And.  if  we  look  to  the  fruitless 
negotiations  of  the  past  10  years,  we  must 
realize  that  reciprocity  cannot  be  attained 
unllat,erally. 

Instead  of  offering  the  other  cheek,  we 
must  do  unto  Europe  and  Japan — In  trade — 
as  Europe  and  Japan  do  unto  us.  It  is  time 
that  we  changed  our  policy  with  respect  to 
our  trade  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world — and  until  we  do  that — our  balance  of 
payTnents  will  continue  to  deteriorate. 

We  must  also  be  prepared  to  reexamine 
our  commitments  abroad  both  in  terms  of  aid 
;ind  in  the  maintenance  of  our  forces  in 
Europe.  If  the  European  Community  does 
not  feel  that  those  forces  are  essential — and 
is  not  willing  to  neutralize  the  effect  on  our 
balance  of  payments — those  forces  should  be 
brought  back  to  the  United  States.  I  say  this 
oecause  for  the  last  several  years  the  Congress 
nas  been  told  that  these  costs  were  being  off- 
set bv  commitments  which  reduced  the  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  balance  of  payments.  It  Is 


seasonal  workers.  While  this  may  not  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  Congress.  I  do  not 
know  that  this  causes  any  widespread  con- 
cern. For  both  this  group  and  the  families 
temporarily  beset  by  misfortune,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  assistance  for  a  limited  period, 
whether  It  be  for  a  few  months  or  a  few 
years. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  come  to  the 
group  receiving  aid  because  there  never  was 
a  wage  earner  in  the  family,  and  there  never 
will  be.  it  is  a  different  story.  For  this  group. 
welfare  had  become  a  way  of  life.  The  in- 
creasing number  and  proportion  of  house- 
holds in  which  there  never  had  been — and 
never  would  be — a  wage  earner  called  for 
more  than  a  token  Increase  in  the  monthly 
subsistence  allowance. 

What  is  the  solution?  If  there  is  a  solu- 
tion, it  lies  in  a  greater  effort  towards  re- 
ducing the  incidence  of  welfare  and  towards 
providing  the  means  and  incentives  for  self- 
help. 

A  means  must  be  found  to  provide  the  edu- 
cation, training,  and  motivation  for  this 
group  to  be  assimilated  into  the  labor  mar- 
ket— and  break  the  reliance  on  aid  as  a  way 
of  life.  That  is  what  we  tried  to  accomplish 
in  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967. 
■We  sought  to  provide  the  "tools"  to  assist 
those  capable  of  achieving  self-support  so 
that  they  could  be  brought  back  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life. 

When  I  look  back  on  the  history  of  the 
AFDC  program,  the  conviction  grows  that 
constructive  action  both  by  the  Congress  and 
the  welfare  agencies  was  long  overdue.  The 
initial  legislation  providing  for  federal 
matching  for  children  deprived  of  parenUl 
support  was  enacted  more  than  30  years  ago. 
Up  until  1960.  the  only  change  in  the  pro- 
gram consisted  of  periodic  legislation  in- 
creasing the  federal  matching  payment  and 
extending  eligibility.  It  was  not  until  1962 
that  community  work  and  training  programs 
were  authorized  with  federal  funds.  Need- 
less to  say,  only  12  states  took  advantage  of 
the  1962 "work"  and  training  authority.  In 
recognition  of  this,  we  attempted  In  the  1967 
Act  to  reorient  the  AFDC  program  in  order 
to  place  greater  emphasis  on  work  training 
and  rehabilitation. 

The  first  series  of  amendments  were  de- 
signed to  encourage  and  make  possible  the 
employment  of  adults  in  AFDC  families. 
Three  provisions  are  aimed  at  this  purpose — 


to  participate  in  a  work  training  program, 
and  secondly,  the  Act  provides  a  statutory 
limit  in  the  federal  participation  for  those 
receiving  aid  on  account  of  the  nbsenci'  ')f  a 
parent — the  so-called  "freeze". 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  Act 
is  not  perfect.  With  more  experience,  we 
may  well  find  that  further  changes  will  be 
required  to  better  accomplish  our  objectives. 
But  that  13  a  matter  of  detail.  The  real  sig- 
nificance of  the  changes  is  not  In  the  details 
of  the  Act  itself  but  in  the  fact  that  the 
Act  is  a  reflection  of  widespread  dissatisfac- 
tion with  these  programs  as  they  exist  today. 
The  Act  reflects  a  resolve  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  that  the  welfare  programs  must  be 
productive  of  more  than  just  another  bumper 
crop  of  welfare  babies. 

We  have  let  this  problem  grow  on  us  lor 
more  than  20  years,  and  I  would  not  be  so 
foolish  to  believe  that  the  Congress  has  sud- 
denly found  the  solution.  But  unle.ss  we  are 
willing  to  work  toward  that  end — and  put 
forth  our  best  efforts — we  will  never  find  a 
solution. 

We  must  all  recognize  that  uur  welfare 
concepts  may  be  In  a  state  of  transition.  At 
no  time — certainly  since  the  early  1930'e — 
has  there  been  so  much  discussion  concern- 
ing the  problem  of  the  poor.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  there  are  large  groups  In  our  society 
^■ho — either  through  no  fault  of  their  own — 
or  otherwise — have  been  left  behind.  There 
are  some  who  would  argue  that  the  fault 
lies  in  part  at  least  with  our  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

Certainly,  the  basic  concept — the  puritan 
ethic — that  no  other  incentive  was  needed 
to  inspire  the  recipient  of  aid  to  become 
self-supporting- has  proven  false  .\\\  ever- 
increasing  large  number  have  been  perfectly 
willing  to  accept  welfare  as  a  way  of  life, 
and  to  direct  their  efforts  primarily  toward 
attaining  greater  benefits. 

Our  expenditures  for  social  welfare  ut  all 
levels  of  government  have  increased  from  less 
than  S4  billion  in  fiscal  1929— when  our 
population  was  122  intllion  tn  more  than 
$100  billion  in  fiscal  1967 — when  our  popu- 
lation has  reached  200  miUion.  We  are  spend- 
ing almost  15 'r  of  the  gross  national  product 
on  social  welfare.  About  half  of  that  amount 
goes  to  retirees.  About  one-third  goes  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  The 
rest  Is  spent  for  a  variety  of  services.  Includ- 
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Ing  welfare  programs  for  those  who  could 
and  should  be  trained  to  become  self- 
sufficient.  These  expenditures  have  Increased 
more  than  tenfold  since  World  War  n.  This 
rate  of  escalation  must  be  contained. 

We  do  not  have  the  resources — and  even 
If  we  did  the  American  people  are  not  willing 
to  allocate  an  ever-Increasing  amount  of 
those  resources  to  provide  this  "way  of  life" 
for  an  Increasingly  large  segment  of  the 
adult  population  capable  of  self-support.  It 
is  not  only  a  matter  of  resource?,  it  is  a 
matter  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
people. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  think  th.^it  we  ran 
get  the  support  from  an  ovenvhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  lor  a  constructive  ap- 
proach, an  approach  designed  to  provide  the 
education  and  skills  needed  by  any  member 
of  our  society  to  become  self-supporting. 

The  foregoing  statemrnts.  of  necessity,  had 
to  be  brief  and  could  only  scratch  the  sttr- 
face  of  these  grave  problems.  There  are  also 
many  more  problems  of  varying  import  that 
have  confronted  the  90xn  Congress  which 
time  and  space  prohibit  discussing  here.  I  do 
feel  It  important,  however,  to  mention  a  sig- 
nificant local  problem  which  affects  the  lives 
of  all  of  Its  in  the  National  Capitol  area. 

DISTRICT  ■  or    COLUMBIA     TEACHER      POLICE.     .^ND 
yWEMEN's   SAL.ARY    INCREASE 

The  President  recently  signed  into  law  two 
legislative  propos^ils  increasing  the  salaries 
of  District  of  Columbia  teachers,  policemen, 
and  firemen.  This  law  places  the  Nation's 
Capital  near  the  top  of  the  list  of  all  major 
cities  m  compensating  these  key  employees. 
I  was  the  principal  sponsor  of  the  teacher's 
salary  act  which  provides  for  a  minimum 
starting  wage  of  seven  thousand  dollars  per 
year  for  a  beginning  teacher  and  commen- 
iurate  increases  for  experienced  teachers. 
principals,  and  other  members  Jf  the  school 
system,  I  feel  strongly  that  the  teaching  pro- 
fession must  be  .idequately  compensated  and 
made  attractive  enough  to  not  only  keep 
our  talented  professionals  in  the  schools  but 
successfully  compete  for  the  able  young  men 
and  women  that  our  colleges  and  universities 
are  producing. 

The  teacher  and  the  school  can  do  more  to 
mold  the  character  of  our  children  than  any 
single  influence  other  than  the  home  Where 
there  are  lar?e  numbers  of  underprivileged 
children  and  products  of  broken  homes,  the 
role  of  the  teacher  becomes  paramount  in 
shaping  the  child.  The  District  of  Columbia 
school  system  is  inundated  with  many  such 
cases  and  the  task  of  the  teacher  here  is  ex- 
tremely demanding.  The  new  salary  provi- 
sions hopefully,  will  assist  in  obtaining  the 
best  teachers  available  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia schocls. 

I  co-sponsored  the  pay  bill  for  the  Police 
and  Fire  Departments  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  am  gratified  that  it  has  now  be- 
come law.  The  new  Act  provides  for  an  eight 
thousand  dollar  starting  salary  for  young 
policemen  and  firemen. 

In  the  wake  of  record  lawlessness  and  crime 
m  the  Nation's  Capital,  It  is  essential  to  pro- 
vide maximum  incentives  to  our  hazardous 
duty  employees  in  the  police  and  fire-flghting 
occupations.  Recruiting  has  been  a  major 
problem  iacing  these  arms  of  the  city  govern- 
ment and  I  feel  this  new  salary  scale  will 
greatly  assist  us  in  solving  this  staffing  prob- 
lem so  vital  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
Washington. 


LONG  ARM 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

OF    .\L.'.BAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5,  1968 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  positions  some  bureau- 
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crats  take  on  issues  of  the  day.  I  was 
particularly  amu.sed  at  the  recent  state- 
ment made  by  Harold  Howe  II.  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  During  the  past 
several  years,  Mr.  Howe  has  had  a  pe- 
culiar  desire  to  "meddle"  in  the  affairs 
of  our  local  school  systems.  But  if  it  suits 
Mr.  Howe'.s  punxi.se,  it  seems  that  he  can 
switch  to  a  completely  opposite  position. 

Speaking  recently  of  a  proposal  which 
would  withhold  Federal  funds  from 
students  engaging  in  destructive  campus 
demonstrations,  Mr.  Howe  sees  the  mat- 
ter from  an  altogether  different  position. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  in 
the  Exten.sions  of  Remarks  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  brief  editorial  from 
the  Gadsden  Times  which  describes,  ac- 
curately I  believe.  Mr.  Howe's  wishy- 
washy  tactics: 

Long    Arm 

Harold  Howe  II.  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, was  speaking  the  other  day  of  a 
proposal  brought  up  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  could  withhold  federal 
funds  from  students  engaging  in  the  destruc- 
tive type  of  campus  demonstration. 

To  most  minds,  the  proposal  sounds  rea- 
sonable enough.  It  seems  folly  for  taxpayers 
to  finance  the  students  who  deface  the  build- 
ings which  must  be  restored  very  likely  at 
public  expense, 

Howe  sees  the  matter  differently, 

"Why  should  the  federal  government  reach 
its  long  arm  Into  what  is.  strictly  speaking, 
purely  a.  c-ampus  affair?"  he  inquires. 

It  would  seem  that  if  It  Is  not  "reaching 
out  its  long  arm"  when  It  lends  the  money, 
the  government  would  be  reaching  even  less 
to  withhold  It  when  the  students  prove  more 
Interested  in  demonstration  than  In  educa- 
tion 

Besides,  when  did  Harold  Howe  II  become 
such  an  advocate  of  restraint  in  this  busi- 
ness of  the  government's  tendency  to  reach 
its  long  arm  into  matters  of  education? 
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REMEMBER  "PUEBLO?" 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF    INDIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5.  1968 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  h£is  been 
4  months  .since  the  Pueblo  was  pirated 
and  seized  on  the  high  seas  in  open  wa- 
ters by  the  North  Koreans.  So  far,  the 
American  people  have  waited  impa- 
tiently for  the  administration  to  obtain 
the  release  of  the  crew  and  the  ship. 

Why  the  delay? 

When  can  we  expect  the  leadership 
and  the  Commander  in  Chief  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  rebuke  this  Commu- 
nist aggression? 

Time  has  not  erased  the  seizure  of  the 
ship  from  the  minds  of  most  Americans. 
They  "remember  the  Pueblo." 

An  editorial  on  the  Pueblo  incident  ap- 
peared recently  in  tlie  Huntington.  Ind.. 
Herald-Press.  I  thought  my  colleagues 
would  find  it  of  interest.  The  editorial 
follows : 

Remember  "PtESLo"? 

Date:  Thursday.  May  23.  1968.  Four  months 
ago  today,  on  -January  23.  the  USS  Pueblo 
was  .seized  in  International  waters  off  Wonsau 
by  North  Korean  Communist  forces.  Crew 
and  ship  were  t^iken  to  a  North  Korean  port 
and  today,  four  months  later,  are  still  held. 

The  above  paragraph  stands,  word  for  word 


except  for  change  of  date  to  one  month  later, 
as  it  stood  on  the  same  date  one,  two  and 
three  months  ago,  Tlie  question  can  now  be 
asked:  Does  anyone  remember  the  Pueblo' 
It  is  largely  a  rhetorical  question.  Few  do. 
and  from  all  visible  evidence  these  do  not  in- 
clude our  leaders  in  Washington. 

It  is  easy  to  forget  the  Pueblo  amid  the 
distraction  of  the  times.  Not  much  is  hearrt 
of  the  Pueblo  or  its  men.  One  crewman  i.s 
known  to  have  ciied  since  the  kidnaping. 
What  were  said  lo  be  some  of  tlie  captives 
were  brought  before  a  microphone.  They  may 
or  may  not  have  been  the  speakers  they  were 
said  to  be.  A  few  parents  have  received  let- 
ters supposed  to  be  from  their  sons  held  tor 
International  ransom.  Accounts  of  stich  let- 
ters represented  the  p. i rents  as  doubting,  l^e- 
cause  of  the  vocabularv  and  phraseoloy:v, 
whether  their  sons  wrote  them. 

For  the  rest  there  is  silence,  either  irom 
North  Korea  or  from  Washington.  But  there 
is  plenty  else  to  attract  attention.  War  still 
goes  on  in  Vietu.nii,  while  truce  talks  in 
Paris  hold  American  fighters  under  wraps 
while  falling  slmil.trly  to  restrict  North  Viets, 
There  is  a  lot  of  election  talk,  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy is  winning  primaries,  Hubert  Huniphre;.- 
is  winning  delegates.  Nelson  Rockefeller  i-. 
still  trying  to  slow  down  Richard  Nixon,  and 
there  is  much  more  campaigning  to  come. 
Besides,  the  baseball  season  is  underway  and 
summer  vscations  are  ahead.  Our  leaders  :'re 
lost  in  a  maze  of  false  premises.  They  lear 
that  to  stand  upright  in  the  Pueblo  cuse 
would  Jeopardize  negotiation  with  the  Nortti 
Viets.  when  the  record  of  contacts  with  com- 
munists shows  that  toleration  of  the  Pueblo 
aggression,  has  the  opposite  effect  of  encour- 
aging the  enemy  to  persist  in  Vietnam. 

Wish  there  was  a  way  of  getting  through 
to  the  men  of  the  Pueblo  today  that  a  few 
still  remember. 


CONGRESSIONAL  HEARINGS  ON  PAS- 
SENGER   TRAIN    DISCONTINUANCES 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OP    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1968 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  announced  over  the  week- 
end that  the  Commission  had  requested 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress to  conduct  hearings  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  intercity  railroad  passenger 
service. 

On  December  15.  1967.  I  joined  in 
sponsoring  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  1011) 
which  authorized  and  directed  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
investigation  and  study  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  decline  in  railroad  pas- 
senger service  and  the  discontinuance  of 
railway  mail  contracts  and  the  result- 
ing efiects  of  such  actions  on  the  overall 
transportation  system  in  the  United 
States. 

Thrre  is  a  great  deal  of  concern  in 
many  cormnunities  and  among  many 
■":t'zens  th"OMgho;:t  the  Nation  over  the 
growing  disappearance  of  passenger  train 
service.  Last  mcnth  in  the  Fouith  Con- 
gressional Dist'  ict  of  K::nsas  .several  pas- 
senger trains,  including  the  famous 
Santa  Fe  Chief,  made  their  final  runs. 

Declining  passenger  revenues  and  loss 
of  mail  contracts  have  figured  promi- 
nently in  the  decisions  to  discontinue 
many  paosenger  trains. 
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We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  this  trend 
or  oa.ss  it  off  as  "a  sign  of  the  times." 

In  his  statement  on  May  31.  1968.  ICC 
Chairman  Paul  J.  Tierney  stated: 

the  multitude  of  problems  confronting 
rail  passenger  operations  makes  it  clear  that 
remedies  now  available  .  .  .  can  serve  only 
.1  limited  purpose. 

He  continued: 

If  a  new  national  policy  in  this  area  is  to 
be  formulated  by  Congress  and  be  success- 
fully implemented,  it  will  require  forceful 
and  imaginative  lone-range  planning,  re- 
search, and  development  by  the  railroads: 
authorities  in  local,  regional,  state  and  Fed- 
eral governments:  and  concerned  members 
or  groups  of  the  general  public, 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  keeping  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  with  the  intent 
of  the  resolution  introduced  in  the  House 
last  December.  I  would  urge  that  con- 
cressional  hearinos  on  this  vital  matter 
be  scheduled  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
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alleviate  the  hunger  and  poverty  which 
abound  in  the  world  to{lay.  Heavenly  Father 
help  us  to  lind  ways  promptly  and  speedily 
to  remedy  the  civil  strife,  the  unrest,  the 
racial  prejudices  and  the  other  social  Ills  and 
injustices  which  exist  in  our  Land  and  In 
the  world, 

O  God,  our  refuge  and  our  strength,  please 
look  with  favor  upon  Your  people  as  they 
pray  to  You  and  grant  that  what  we  ask  for 
in  faith,  we  may  receive  In  full  measure 
through  Christ.  Your  Son  and  our  Lord. 
Amen, 


MEMORIAL  DAY.   1968 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

0>     PENNSYLV.«.NI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  5.  1968 

Mr.  GOODLING  Mr,  Speaker,  for  the 
second  time  in  101  years  the  Memorial 
Day  exercises  in  Gettysburg  National 
Cemetery  were  maried  by  a  downpour. 

It  can  now  be  said  the  v.-eatherman  in 
Getty.'::burg  is  nonpartisan.  At  the  former 
exercise  where  he  failed  to  cooperate  the 
speaker  was  a  member  of  the  Republican 
Party.  This  year  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  delivered  the  address 
under  most  difRctilt  circum.stances. 
While  he  spoke  the  lightning  flashed, 
thunder  roared,  and  the  rain  descended. 

While  the  exercises  were  curtailed.  I 
submit  for  the  Record  the  opening  and 
closing  prayers  and  the  address  by  the 
Vice  President: 

The  101st  Memorial  Day  Exercises. 

CiETTYSBL-Rn.    Pa. 

invocation    delivered    by    rev.    alphonse   t, 
marcincavage,   pa.stor    st.   francis   xavier 

CHttRCH,    GETTYSDURC,    PA,,    MAT    30,     1968,    AT 
THE   NATIONAL   CEMETERY 

O  almlghtv  and  eternal  God,  Father  of 
both  the  living  and  the  dead,  we  humbly 
onfess  that  without  You  v.e  can  do  nothing. 
Bountifully  have  You  blessed  our  great  Land 
over  the  years  and  for  these  blessings  we 
come  to  You  m  a  spirit  of  thanksgiving. 

We  come  to  these  hallowed  and  consecrated 
grounds  to  salute  our  heroic  war  dead,  the 
men  and  women  ■R-ho  fought  so  gallantly  and 
died  so  unselfishly  to  keep  this  I^and  one 
Nation  under  God  with  liberty  and  justice 
:or  all.  May  they  find  in  Your  presence  light 
Happiness  and  peace.  For  all  our  fighting  men 
throughout  the  world,  we  Invoke  Your  spe- 
cial blessing  and  protection. 

Father,  we  pray  for  our  Country,  our  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  the  Congress,  our 
state  and  local  governments  that  they  might 
be  wi.se  and  Just  servants  of  all  the  people. 
We  ask  for  Your  wisdom  for  the  rulers  of  the 
world  that  they  might  be  successful  in  their 
efforts  to  bring"  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  and 
maintain  human  freedom  in  accordance  with 
the  dignity  of  man.  We  kindly  ask  You  to 
inflame  with  the  fire  of  Y'our  love  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  leaders  of  all  nations  that 
they  might  strive  in  a  spirit  of  dedication  to 


VICE    PRESIDENT    HUBERT     II.    HUMPHREY 
MEMORIAL    DAY    ADDRESS 

The  true  presiding  spirit  here  today  Is  the 
spirit  of  youth. 

Years  alone  are  not  a  true  measure  of 
\outh  .  .  iiir  a  person  or  a  country.  We  are 
a*  old  as  our  despair.?,  and  as  young  as  our 
lioi)cs— as  old  as  our  fears,  and  as  young  as 
our  faith — as  old  as  the  doubts  we  harbor, 
and  as  young  as  the  ideals  we  sustain. 

The    young,    though,    are    the    particular 

constituents   and   the   custodians   of   youth. 

They  ask  on  Memorial  Day— and  have  the 

right  of  ask.  In  the  name  of  their  memliers 

we  honor  here: 

What  in  the  meaning  of  man  or  the  sense 
of  civilization  ever  requires  or  even  warrants 
the  pitting  of  youth  against  youth  in  a 
trial  by  mortal  iiuman  combat  of  the  con- 
troversies   Ijetween    nations,^ 

What   are  nations  except  for  ti.'>ir  youth? 
Vv'hat  blindness  hides  the  suicidal  fact  of 
the  arbitrament  of  war? 
We   try   to  answer: 

That  war  is  thrust  upon  us  .  .  .  that  we 
act  not  in  conquest  or  in  hate,  but  for  free- 
dom and  for  peace. 

That  our  reverence  for  life  sometimes  re- 
quires us  to  stand  against  those  who  would 
deny  others  the  right  to  live — even  at  the 
risk  of  death. 

That  we  have  built  a  nation  from  this 
sacrifice  ...  a  good  nation  ...  a  young 
nation  .  .  .  and  thus  we  honor  what  we 
liave  taken 

That    a    mother  ...  a    father  .  .  .  knows 
most  cruelly  of  all  when  a  young  man  dies. 
Yet  the   answering  has   none   of   the  au- 
thority of  the  question,  none  of  the  finality 
of  the  sacrifice. 

The  answer  must  stand  on  the  bitter  ex- 
perience of  the  ages  that  whenever  people 
have  rested  on  the  strength  of  their  ideals 
alone  they  have  fallen  before  those  others 
who  exert  the  unprincipled  force  of  their 
arm.s. 

The  answer  stands  too,  and  its  integrity  Is 
tested,  by  the  absolute  priority  that  is  given 
the  -unrelenting  pursuit  of  a  better  answer. 
Youth  asks  then,  further — not  only  the 
why  of  war — but.  if  It  is  the  decree  of  hls- 
torv  and  the  default  of  centuries  .  .  .  whether 
it  is  right  that  it  be  invoked  by  fathers 
when  it  must  be  fought  by  sons  denied  any 
part  In  the  calling  of  it 

We  do  not  help  the  young  to  hold  their 
youth  by  withholding  responsibility  from 
them. 

We  rely  from  necessity  upon  youth's 
bravery.  We  will  rely  from  wisdom  upon  Its 
closer  inheritance  of  the  beliefs  we  were 
born  with. 

The  promise  of  peace  lies  In  the  conatant 
testing  of  the  reasons  for  war  against  youth's 
unquenchable  faith  .  .  its  hope  and  good 
heart  ...  its  hate  of  war  ...  its  fierce  in- 
sistence that  war  does  not  need  to  be.  and 
that  peace  has  to  be. 

There  is  the  hope  that  peace  will  eventu- 
ally emerge  .  .  .  perhaps  now  sooner  than 
we"  think  ...  as  the  alloy  of  history's  sober- 
ing experience  and  youth's  unconquerable 
spirit. 

And  our  rededlcation  to  the  principle  of 
peace  will  speak  most  eloquently  of  our 
love  of  life. 

These  are  in  truth,  as  Lincoln  put  them, 
our  profferlngs  and  our  purposes: 
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"With  malice  toward  none:  with  charity 
for  all;  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on 
to  finish  the  work  we  are  in:  to  bind  up  the 
Nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow 
and  his  orphan— to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
find  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among 
ourselves,  and  with  all  nations." 

May  youth  make  our  words  its  deed. 

CLOSING  PRAYER  BY  REV.  W.  LEE  LAWHEAD, 
PASTOR,  TRINFTY  UNITED  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST. 
GETTYSBURG 

Eternal  God  of  our  Fathers,  we  thank  you 
for  the  privilege  of  meeting  on  this  hallowed 
day  of  sacred  memory  In  this  free  nation  to 
honor  the  noble  dead  and  to  rededicate  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation  to  You, 
On  this  day  of  remembrance,  let  us  be  so 
moved  by  the  example  of  the  past  that  the 
"faith  of  our  fathers"  may  be  our  faith,  and 
their  cause  of  faith  and  freedom  be  our 
cause. 

Our  intercessions  rise  for  our  nation,  our 
President  and  Vice-President,  and  for  our- 
selves, that  the  tragic  sacrifices  of  war  here 
remembered  may  not  end  in  the  disillusion- 
ment of  our  hopes  and  the  despair  of  genera- 
tions to  come.  Give  us  a  long  view  of  our 
work.  Convert  all  destructive  lorces.  Crush 
every  tyranny.  Condemn  each  injustice.  Rec- 
oncile all  conflicting  interests  to  Your  will 
Then  may  our  Memorial  Days  be  filled  with 
memories  of  faith  and  hope  and  love  and 
peace,  and  not  the  heroics  of  battle. 

Grant  us  courage  In  the  struggle  for  Jus- 
tice and  peace,  and  to  the  end  that  the  peace 
of  Christ  rules  the  hearts  of  men — help  us 
to  beat  swords  into  plowshares  and  rpears 
into  pruning  hooks,  that  nation  shall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
we  learn  war  any  more. 

Challenge  us  that  the  tired,  the  pocr,  and 
the  huddled  masses  may  yet  breathe  free, 
granting  that  our  demonstrations  not  be  the 
burning  of  draft  cards  and  fiags  and  the  de- 
struction of  buildings  and  property,  but 
rather  demonstrations  of  a  strong  faith  in 
You  and  sincere  devotion  to  Your  will — ris- 
ing above  party  and  personality,  beyond 
time  and  circumstance,  for  the  peace  cf  the 
world . 

It's  been  a  good  day  here.  Lord:  grant  that 
tomorrow  will  bring  greater  light  In  our 
darkness  and  greater  strength  in  our  we&k- 
ne.ss.  U.=e  us  as  instruments  of  pe.ice  and 
reconciliation— as  individuals  and  as  a  na- 
tion— and  worthy  to  live  in  so  momentous  a 
time. 

And  now.  Lord,  move  r.s  forth  in  peace 
granting  that  we  may  be  of  sood  courage  .  .  . 
holding  fast  to  that  which  is  good  .  ,  ren- 
dering to  no  man  evil  for  evil  .  ,  ,  strengthen- 
ing the  fainthearted,  supporting  the  weak, 
and  helping  the  afflicted  ,  .  ,  honoring  all 
men  .  .  .  loving  and  serving  You.  rejoicing 
in  the  power  of  Your  Spirit.  And  may  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Y'our  love,  and 
the  fellowship  of  Your  Spirit  be  with  us. 
Amen, 


MURDERERS  SAVED  BY  SUPREME 
COURT 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  5.  1968 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
a  lawyer  but  it  just  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  good  commonsense  for  the  highest 
court  in  the  land  to  use  tlie  results  of  a 
public  opinion  poll  as  a  major  factor  in 
arriving  at  a  decision  on  a  vital  and  im- 
portant case  before  the  Court. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  senti- 
ments set  forth  in  an  editorial  from  the 
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Chicago  Tribune  today  and  Include  the 
editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Mi-RDERERS  Saved  by  Supreme  Court 

The  United  States  Supreme  court  again 
has  invaded  the  legislative  functions  of  gov- 
ernment, handing  down  a  decision  which,  in 
effect,  abolishes  the  death  penalty  in  all 
.stites  The  decision,  made  in  the  case  of 
WUll.mi  Witherspoon.  killer  of  a  Chicago 
policeman,  applies  retroactively  to  435  other 
persons  now  under  death  sentences  In  the 
United  States.  Among  them  Is  Richard  Speck, 
the  killer  of  eight  student  nurses. 

For  many  years  It  has  been  standard  prac- 
tice in  capital  punishment  cases  to  exclude 
all  prospective  jurors  who  said  they  had 
scruples  against  imposing  the  death  penalty. 
This  practice  was  upheld  several  times  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  Seventy-flve  years  ago 
the  court  held: 

"A  Juror  who  has  conscientious  scruples  on 
any  subject,  which  prevent  him  from  stand- 
ing indifferent  between  the  government  and 
the  accused,  and  from  trying  the  case  ac- 
cording to  the  law  and  evidence,  is  not  an 
impartial  juror." 

This  ruling  has  now  been  placed  in  the 
ash  can  by  the  Supreme  Court,  which  held 
that  tha  state  of  Illinois  "stacked  the  deck" 
against  Witherspoon  by  excluding  prospective 
jurors  opposed  to  the  death  penalty.  The 
court  based  Its  reasoning  on  the  theory  that 
"in  a  nation  less  than  half  of  whose  people 
believe  in  the  death  penalty,  a  Jury  composed 
exclusively  of  such  people  cannot  apeak  for 
the  community." 

An  astonishing  footnote  In  the  opinion  ex- 
plains that  this  statement  Is  based  on  a  1966 
public  opinion  poll  which  showed  that  42 
per  cent  of  the  people  favored  capital  pun- 
ishment for  convicted  murderers.  47  per  cent 
opposed  it.  and  11  per  cent  were  undecided. 

AU  public  opinion  polls  are  based  on  a 
small  sampling  of  the  population.  But  now 
we  have  the  highest  court  In  the  land  making 
a  decision  on  the  basis  of  what  47  per  cent 
of  a  small  group  of  people  told  a  pollster. 
We  have  no  recollection  of  a  more  ridiculous 
line  of  reasoning  by  any  court,  high  or  low. 

Justice  Hugo  L.  Black  Joined  with  Justice 
John  Marshall  Harlan  and  Justice  Byron  R. 
White  in  a  strong  dissent.  Justice  Black  said: 

"I  think  'his  charge  (that  Illinois  had 
'stacked  the  deck'  against  Witherspoon  1  is 
completely  without  support  In  the  record. 
The  opinion  affirming  this  conviction  for  a 
unanimous  Illinois  Supreme  cotirt  was  writ- 
ten by  Justice  Walter  Schaefer  a  Judge  na- 
tionally recognized  as  a  protector  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  defendants  charged 
with  crime.  It  seems  partlcularlv  unfortu- 
nate to  me  that  this  court  feels  called  upon 
to  charge  that  Justice  Schaefer  and  his  as- 
sociates would  let  a  man  go  to  his  death  after 
the  trial  court  had  contrived  a  'hanging 
Jury'  and.  In  this  court's  language,  'stacked 
the  deck"  to  bring  about  the  death  sentence 
for  petitioner. 

"With  all  due  deference,  it  seems  to  me 
that  one  might  much  more  appropriately 
charge  that  this  court  has  today  written  the 
law  in  such  a  way  that  the  states  are  being 
forced  to  try  their  murder  cases  with  biased 
Juries.  If  this  court  Is  to  hold  capital  pun- 
ishment unconstitutional,  I  think  it  should 
do  so  forthrlghtly,  not  by  making  it  impos- 
sible for  states  to  get  Juries  that  will  en- 
force the  death  penalty." 

The  Supreme  court's  practice  of  wTitlng 
new  laws  and  striking  down  laws  that  It 
considers  "unreasonable  "  has  already  caused 
many  miscarriages  of  Justice.  The  lateet  de- 
cision will  cause  more. 

There  are  signs  that  Congress  has  had 
enough  of  this  practice.  The  crime  control 
bill  recently  passed  by  the  Senate  includes 
a  provision  which  Is  Intended  to  overturn 
the  Supreme  court's  decisions  on  the  rights 
of  criminal  suspects  In  the  Mallory,  Miranda, 
and   Wade  cases.  The  Senate  deleted   from 
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the  bill  another  .section  which  would  have 
limited  the  power  of  the  Supreme  court  to 
review  a  defendant's  claim  that  a  state  court 
had  violated  his  constitutional  rights. 

The  decision  in  the  Witherspoon  case 
should  encoiu-age  the  House  to  reconsider 
the  deleted  section.  The  Supreme  court 
needs  a  rebuke.  It  also  needs  some  new  mem- 
bers who  will  recognize  the  rights  of  society 
as  well  as  the  rights  of  criminals. 


WOULD    INVOKE    CURFEW    ON 
UNSOUND  RIOT  CURBS 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PE^(NSYLVA^fIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1968 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  opposition  to  a  bill  that  has 
been  carried  on  the  whip  notice  for  later 
this  week,  H.R.  17267.  This  bill  results 
from  a  feeling  of  panic  that  has  risen 
in  the  country  as  the  result  of  the  civil 
disturbances.  The  problem  it  seeks  to 
solve  is  based  on  a  fear  of  Federal  work- 
ers joining  in  civil  disturbances.  This  bill 
was  reported  out  of  the  full  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  without 
hearings,  without  discussion  in  the  Man- 
power Subcommittee  and  without  mean- 
ingful discussion  in  the  full  committee. 
It  is  a  bill  that  is  going  to  be  brought 
to  the  House  floor  without  factual 
support. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  newspaper 
stories  concerning  the  civil  dist'urbance 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  which  stated  that 
hundreds  of  civil  service  employees  were 
arrested  during  the  course  of  the  riot. 
After  an  investigation  by  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  it  seems  that  there 
were  7.300  arrests  and  of  these  arrests, 
1,129  were  for  felonies.  It  has  now  been 
verified  that  only  31  Federal  employees 
were  arrested  for  felonies.  Seven  of  these 
cases  have  been  dismissed  and  four  were 
found  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  riots  or 
disturbances  for  a  remainder  of  only  20. 
Twenty  cases  pending  out  of  1.129.  This 
is  a  far  cry  from  the  sensationalism  that 
reported  hundreds  of  Federal  employees 
being  arrested.  A  felony  arrest  per- 
centage of  less  than  2  percent  in  a  city 
like  Washington.  D.C.,  where  the  Federtd 
Grovernment  is  by  far  the  largest  single 
employer,  is  not  a  large  problem.  These 
facts  were  not  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee because  of  its  speedy  action  in  execu- 
tive session.  Action  was  taken  on  the  basis 
of  early  reports  on  the  disturbances. 

If  there  had  been  testimony,  the  com- 
mittee would  have  learned  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  is  already  empow- 
ered to  dismiss  and  bar  Federal  em- 
ployees for  up  to  3  years  for  felony 
convictions. 

As  a  result  of  action  without  reflection, 
this  bill's  language  is  not  definable,  nor 
are  there  procedures  set  out  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  bill.  The  bill  is  unconsti- 
tutional because  of  its  vagueness  and  its 
lack  of  standards.  While  there  is  no  con- 
stitutional right  on  a  citizen's  part  to  a 
job,  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  con- 
stitutional right  on  Government's  part 
to  arbitrarily  bar  citizens  from  Grovern- 
ment employment  and  take  away  rights 
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to  effective  adverse  action  proceedings 
granted  in  another  part  of  the  United 
States  Code  '  Wieman  v.  Updegraff,  344 
U.S.  1831. 

For  example,  this  bill  would  cause  Uie 
discharge  and  barring  of  future  employ- 
ment to  any  Federal  employee  who  i.s 
convicted  of  an  unlawful  act,  that  i.s. 
"directly  or  indirectly  related  to  a  riot 
or  civil  disorder."  The  use  of  the  words 
"directly  or  indirectly"  must  mean  ai.y 
act  that  someone  thinks  may  have  .some- 
thing to  do  with  a  riot,  since  an  indirect 
connection  or  relationship  to  a  riot  can 
cover  almost  any  case.  There  are  no 
standards  then  for  the  relationship  be- 
tween an  act  and  a  riot  or  civil  disordf  r 

Who  will  determine  what  acts  are  re- 
lated to  what  disturbances?  The  bill  does 
not  give  us  an  answer,  but  the  repoi* 
states  that  the  usual  procedures  invoh  - 
ing  adverse  actions  will  be  applied — 
Civil  Service  Regulations  and  subchaj.- 
ters  I  and  II  of  chapter  75,  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  This  means  that,  initlallv 
any  superior  or  personnel  officer  ca:. 
initiate  charges  based  on  the  conviction 
of  an  unlawful  act.  The  purpose  of  ad- 
verse action  procedures  is  to  provide  a 
hearing  and  a  defense  for  employees — i 
day  in  court.  But  since  the  connectioi. 
between  an  unlawful  act  such  as  .speed- 
ing and  riot  can,  in  fact,  be  any  connec- 
tion or  relationship,  the  employee  would 
have  no  defense.  He  need  only  be  ac- 
cused. The  language  was  written  in  such 
a  broad  fashion  that  there  can  be  no 
defense. 

There  is  the  remaining  question  of 
who  should  decide  that  a  riot  has  taken 
place.  The  definition  of  riot  as  included 
by  reference  in  this  bill  means  an  as- 
sembly of  more  than  three  persons  where 
an  act  of  violence  occurs  or  where  a 
threat  of  violence  occurs.  This  is  a  broad 
definition.  May  individual  supervisors,  or 
persormel  oflBcers  decide  that  a  riot  has 
occurred?  We  do  not  know.  It  would  be 
possible  for  a  loud  neighborhood  argu- 
ment to  be  classified  as  a  riot  by  a  super- 
visor or  other  interested  oCBcial. 

This  bill  is  not  capable  of  uniform 
enforcement  because  almost  any  super- 
visor can  initiate  charges,  the  relation- 
ship between  rioting  and  the  unlawful 
act  will  remain  imclear  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  term  "riot  and  civil  disorder" 
may  be  applied  so  broadly  by  imknown 
persons  that  employees  will  not  be  able 
to  defend  themselves  against  charges 
brought  in  adverse  action  proceedings. 
In  effect,  then  rights  given  in  one  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States  Code  will  be 
taken  away  by  a  vague  statute.  This  is 
a  violation  of  due  process  under  the  fifth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  on  the 
basis  of  vagueness.  In  the  cases  of  Cramp 
v.  Board  of  Public  Instruction  (368  U.S. 
278)  and  Wieman  v.  Updegraff  (344  U.S. 
183)  State  loyalty  oaths  which  had  to 
be  taken  by  State  employees  were  held 
unconstitutional.  The  Court  held  that 
employees  may  not  be  barred  from  State 
employment  by  unfair  and  unconstitu- 
tional criteria.  The  loyalty  oaths  were 
held  to  be  unconstitutional  because  they 
were  vague,  used  such  terminology  as 
direct  and  indirect,  and  lumped  those 
whose  association  may  have  been  igno- 
rant with  those  whose  actions  were  de- 
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liberate.  This  bill  penalizes  those  who  are 
connected  with  a  riot  by  official  action 
long  after  a  riot  or  disturbance  and  can 
bind  anyone,  since  any  relationship  be- 
tween a  misdemeanor  and  a  riot  will 
.^erve  as  a  basis  for  a  bar  to  Government 
employment  for  5  years.  It  is  the  task 
of  the  courts  to  punish,  not  personnel 
departments. 

A  similar  amendment  was  introduced 
m  the  Senate  and  added  to  the  Senate 
version  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill.  It  is  a 
better  amendment  because  it  is  restricted 
to  felonies.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  regulations  which  are  referred  to  in 
the  minority  report  which  apply  a  bar 
against  applicants  for  employment  who 
are  convicted  of  a  felony.  This  bar  is  ap- 
plied in  a  case-by-case  basis  and  the 
determining  factor  is  the  rehabilitation 
.shown  by  the  applicant. 

This  bill  would  apply  severe  penalties 
to  persons  arrested  for  curfew  violations 
involving  $25  fines.  In  most  of  these 
ca.ses  persons  so  charged  forfeited  their 
S25  collateral.  If  all  6.000  mi.sdemeanor 
rases  result  in  trials,  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  system  would  collapse. 
Every  ca.se  would  become  a  serious  case. 
This  is  the  unintended  result  of  this 
hastily  drawn  bill.  This  is  a  bill  with- 
out legislative  history.  Its  meaning  is  un- 
constitutionally vague.  If  ever  there  was 
a  time  for  reflection  by  the  Congress,  it  is 
now  in  this  troubled  summer.  If  ever  a 
bill  should  be  rejected,  this  one  should. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  letter  I  received 
from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  on 
this  subject  and  a  Civil  Ser\'ice  news 
release  dated  May  22.  1968.  containing 
a  speech  by  Mr.  Macy,  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  as  follows: 
U.S.  CrviL  Service  Commts-sion. 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  24. 1968. 
Hon.  Robert  N.  C.  Nix, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on   Postal  Opera- 
tions. Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Ciinl 
Sen-ice.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Nix:  As  requested  in  your  letter 
1  May  21.  1968.  I  furnish  the  following  In- 
lormatlon   In   answer  to  the   questions  you 
have  asked  about  H.R.  17267,  relating  to  Fed- 
eral employees  or  applicants  Involved  in  un- 
lawful acts  connected  with  riots  or  civil  dis- 
orders. 

.'\s  a  preliminary  to  my  specific  answers,  I 
■relieve  you  will  find  much  that  Is  relevant 
i'.nd  informative  in  the  attached  copy  of 
Chairman  Macy's  address  at  the  Tom  C.  Clark 
Award  Luncheon  on  May  22,  1968.  His  views 
on  Federal  employees  taking  part  In  civil  dis- 
orders begin  on  page  5.  I  think  you  will  find 
i-.ls  comments  on  page  7  about  the  Inadvlsa- 
bllity  of  over-reacting  particularly  pertinent. 
.^s  Indicated  by  Chairman  Macy.  agencies 
have  ample  authority  under  existing  regula- 
tions to  discharge  employees  who  are  found 
guilty  of  crimes  related  to  the  riots.  Specific 
references  to  the  applicable  regulations  are 
eiven  below. 

Part  735  of  the  Civil  Service  Regulations 
deals  with  Employee  Responsibilities  and 
Conduct.  It  requires  every  agency  to  issue 
regulations  governing  ethical  and  other  con- 
duct and  responsibilities  of  employees.  It 
makes  mandatory  the  Inclusion  of  a  provi- 
sion that  employees  shall  not  engage  in 
criminal.  Infamous,  dishonest,  immoral,  or 
r.otortously  disgraceful  conduct,  or  other 
conduct  prejudicial  to  the  Government. 
Agency  regulations  must  further  provide  that 
violation  of  the  regulations  by  an  employee 
may   be   cause   for   appropriate   disciplinary 


action.  All  such  disciplinary  actions  must  be 
effected  in  accordance  with  any  applicable 
laws,  Executive  orders,  and  regulations. 

Part  752  of  the  Civil  Service  Regulations, 
titled  Adverse  Actions  by  Agencies,  prescribes 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  in  discharging 
employees  for  such  cause  as  will  promote  the 
efficiency  of  the  service.  Procedural  require- 
ments include  notice  of  proposed  action  with 
reasons  specifically  and  in  detail,  reasonable 
time  to  answer  notice  of  agency  decision,  and 
right  of  appeal.  The  reasons  for  discharge  are 
those  listed  in  Part  731.201  of  the  regulations. 
Among  these  is  the  disqualification  "Crimi- 
nal, Infamovis.  dishonest.  Immoral,  or  notort- 
ou.sly  disgraceful  conduct."  The  disqualifica- 
tions m  Part  731  apply  both  to  applicants 
and  to  employees. 

Under  Part  731.301  appointments  in  the 
C'^mpeiitlve  service  are  subject  to  Investl- 
;:ation  by  the  Commission.  The  Commission 
may  order  removals  durini?  the  :^r.?t  year  of 
service.  This  condition  expires  iiutomatical- 
ly  at  the  end  of  one  year  from  date  of  ap- 
pointment except  in  cases  involving  inten- 
tional false  statement  or  deception  or  fraud 
in  examination  or  appointment. 

There  Is  no  automatic  bar  against  the  em- 
ployment of  an  applicant  or  retention  an  up- 
pointee  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime. 
In   its   decisions   the   Coirunlsslon   considers 
each  case  on  :in  individual  basis.  This  has 
been  our  policy  over  the  years.  It  is  partlcvi- 
larly  relevant  to  our  actions  in  rehabilitated 
offender  cases   in   furtherance   of   tiio   Presi- 
dent's objective  of  providing  legltimatp  em- 
plo\'ment  opportunities  to  persons  with  ,>ast 
records  of  criminal   convictions.  Under  this 
policy  the   Commisison  and  appointing  of- 
ficers t.ike  into  account  such  matters  as  the 
nature  and  seriousness  of  the  offense,  the  cir- 
cumstances  under   which   it   occurred,   how 
Ijn^  ago  It  occurred,  whether  or  not  it  was 
an  Isolated  or  repeated  Incident,  the  age  of 
the  person  at  the  time  It  was  committed,  so- 
cial conditions  which  may  have  helped  con- 
tribute to  the  offense,  any  evidence  of  re- 
liabilitatlon,    and    the    kind    of   positon   for 
which  he  is  applying.  Each  applicant  is  treat- 
ed  as   an    individual   in  considering   all   the 
relevant  issues  that  apply  in  his  particular 
case  in  arriving  at  an  employment  decision. 

When  the  Commission  takes  an  adverse  ac- 
tion it  also  decides  whether  the  circum- 
stances warrant  debarment.  We  apply  a  bar 
when  the  nature  and  seriousness  of  the  dis- 
qualification Indicates  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  person  to  demonstrate  rehabilita- 
tion before  he  can  again  be  considered.  De- 
barment Is  for  a  period  of  one.  two.  or  a 
maximum  of  three  years,  depending  vif)on 
relative  seriousness.  "The  effect  of  debarment 
is  that  the  person  may  not  compete  in  civil 
service  examinations  or  accept  appointment 
in  the  competitive  service  for  the  stated 
period. 

Concerning  the  arrests  of  Federal  em- 
ployees during  the  recent  disturbances  In 
Washington,  the  Commission  has  worked  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  If  the  arrested  person  claimed 
to  be  a  Federal  employee  or  If  his  fingerprint 
record  indicated  he  might  be  a  current  em- 
ployee, we  immediately  checked  our  in- 
vestigative records  and  the  locator  records 
maintained  in  St.  Louts  by  the  National  Per- 
sonnel Records  Center.  When  these  checks  in- 
dicated the  individual  appeared  to  be  a  cur- 
rent Federal  employee,  we  furnished  the 
facts  at  once  to  the  emplovflng  agency.  This 
is  because  the  agency  has  the  responsibility 
for  taking  action  after  the  first  year  of 
service. 

On  the  basis  of  our  findings  thus  far,  we 
have  concluded  that  press  accounts  grossly 
exaggerated  the  number  of  Federal  employees 
involved  and  erroneously  Implied  that  many 
were  resjxjnsible  employees  of  higher  grades. 
Of  the  thousands  of  arrests  made  In  the  Dis- 
trict  of    Columbia,    our   inquiries    disclosed 
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that  only  31  Involved  Federal  employees  All 
are  in  low  grade  positions.  While  it  is  regret- 
table that  any  Government  employee  was  ar- 
rested, the  very  limited  amount  of  involve- 
ment in  criminal  acts  here  speaks  well  for  the 
quality  of  the  Federal  work  force. 

We  have  also  followed  up  to  learn  of  the 
court  actions  being  taken  on  these  31  cases. 
Our  most  recent  inquiry  disclosed  as  follows: 
12  cases  shown  as  "continued"  for  varying 
reasons;  8  cases  being  "held  for  Grand  Jury"; 
7  cases  "Nolle  Prossed",  "no  papers",  or  "dis- 
missed"; 4  CEises  included  in  the  original 
total  of  31  have  been  determined  to  involve 
arrests  not  related  to  the  riots. 

We  advise  employing  agencies  to  treat  cases 
arising  from  the  recent  disorders  the  same 
as  they  have  always  treated  cases  Involving 
arrest  or  conviction  of  Federal  employees. 
Usually  they  await  the  decision  of  a  court,  to 
.ivoid  precipitous  action  based  solely  on  the 
fact  of  arrest.  In  addition,  where  there  is  a 
conviction,  the  nature  and  seriousness  of  the 
offense  are  taken  into  consideration, 

I  believe  the  existing  authority  for  disn\ls- 
sal  is  sufficient  and  that  the  proposed  H  R. 
17267  Is  unnecessary.  The  bill  has  the  further 
drawback  that  it  would  impose  its  penalty 
indiscriminately  without  regard  to  the  rela- 
tive seriousness  of  the  circumstances  in  a 
given  case,  with  no  latitude  for  modifying 
the  penalty  to  fit  the  offense. 
Sincerely  yours, 

KiMBELL  Johnson, 

Director. 


A  Citizen's  Right:  An  Employee's  Respon- 
sibilities 
(Address    by   Chairman   John   W.   Macy.   Jr.. 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  at  the  Tom 
C.  Clark  award  luncheon  sponsored  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  chapter  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  A.=sociatlon.  at  the  National  Law- 
yers Club,  Washington,  DC.  May  22.  1968) 
Mr.  Chairman,  Justice  Clark,  distinguished 
guests,  friends.  I  am  deeply  honored  to  take 
part  once  again   In   this   significant  annual 
event.  The  honor  Is  doubly  appreciated  since 
a  mere   layman   has   been   invited   to  speak 
in  the  company  of  the  Government's  most 
outstanding  and  most  eloquent  attorneys. 

I  have  always  had  a  high  regard  for  this 
award,  the  distinguished  lawyer  and  Judge 
after  whom  it  Is  named,  and  the  talented 
and  dedicated  Government  attorneys  who 
have  been  Its  recipients.  Last  year  this  regard 
was  raised  to  new  heights  when  the  selection 
panel  decided  to  honor  the  Commission's  own 
General  Counsel.  Lou  Pellerzl. 

But.  little  did  I  realize  the  subsequent  price 
the  employing  agency  head  pays  when  one  of 
his  lawyers  wins  the  honor!  This  lustrotis 
recognition  gave  Lou  Pellerzl  such  high  pro- 
fessional exposure  that  within  a  year  he  was 
packing  up  the  award  and  moving  It  along 
with  his  considerable  talents  to  the  service 
of  Ramsey  Clark  and  the  Justice  Department 
We  were  most  fortunate  In  being  able  to 
work  out  an  exchange  whereby  we  obtained 
an  excellent  replacement  In  the  person  of 
Tonv  Mondello.  But  I  confess  In  those  days 
when  we  first  learned  of  Lou's  pending  de- 
parture we  wished  a  number  of  times  that 
we  had  kept  him  and  his  talents  hidden  un- 
der a  bushel.  But  who  can  hide  anything 
from  the  Attorney  General? 

In  all  seriousness,  I  heartily  endorse  the 
purpose  of  the  Tom  C.  Clark  Award.  I 
strongly  support  the  spirit  of  competition  It 
engenders  and  the  excellence  It  brings  to  the 
fore.  I  salute  Ralph  Spritzer,  the  1968  winner 
we  honor  txxlay.  I  know  my  sentiments  are 
shared  by  others  Inside  and  outside  of  Gov- 
ernment.' And  I  congratulate  Ramsey  Clark 
for  his  astute  judgment  In  picking  off  last 
year's  winner  to  serve  as  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration  and  in  already 
having  this  year's  winner  on  his  legal  ball 
club. 

Your  invitation  gave  me  open  license  to 
speak  today  on  a  topic  of  my  choice  I  Intend 
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to  surprise  you.  I  will  not  use  that  license 
to  talk  yet  another  time  to  an  FBA  as- 
semblage about  the  wondrous  promise  of  le- 
gal career  service  'Jrtth  a  Government-wide 
scope.  Tou  have  heard  my  advocacy  often 
enough. 

My  topic  today  Is  one  of  equal  urgency  and 
relevance  to  the  Federal  manager,  the  Fed- 
eral attorney,  and  the  Federal  employee.  I 
am  sufficiently  emboldened  to  attempt  to 
draw  that  ver>-  delicate  line  between  a  public 
employee's  rights  as  a  citizen  and  his  respon- 
sibilities aa  a  Federal  employee. 

More  specifically.  I  want  to  discuss  the 
new  forms  of  dissent  and  protest  which  have 
been  demonstrated  recently  by  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  the  opF>ortunltles  that  may  exist 
now  to  develop  new  f>attems  of  participa- 
tion which  can  hopefully  have  constructive 
effects. 

Dissent  and  protest  have  played  a  .s.troni? 
role  in  shaping  the  American  tradition  They 
are  basic  conditions  available  to  citizens  in 
a  free  society.  Our  history  Is  replete  with 
examples  of  citizen  dissent.  They  range  from 
the  acts  that  led  to  the  Nation's  creation 
through  those  which  produced  its  Civil 
War.  They  are  reflected  Ln  the  suffrage,  labor. 
and  civil  rights  movements.  In  a  more  con- 
temporary form,  they  are  revealed  in  the 
drugstor^slt-lns.  Freedom  rides.  Marches  on 
Selma  and  Washington,  the  March  on  the 
Pentagon,  the  takeover  of  colleges  by  stu- 
dents, and  the  very  present  Poor  People's 
March  on  Washington. 

We  can  reflect  on  this  half-minute  history 
of  dissent  and.  by  and  large,  agree  that  the 
reactions  have  generated  forces  of  change 
or  reform.  We  might  take  strong  issue  against 
some  specific  forms  of  dissent,  but  we  can 
generally  agree  that  dissent  has  prompted 
political  and  social  progress  in  many  areas. 
Yet  some  recent  events  have  been  without 
precedent  and  have  been  received  with  mixed 
reactions.  Public  employees — Federal  em- 
ployeees — ha-e  engaged  in  dissent,  and  they 
have  caught  both  the  Government  and  the 
public  by  surprise. 

We  have  long  been  accustomed  to  public 
expressloiis  of  dissent  by  Federal  employees 
which  are  r-jlated  to  their  Jobs  or  working 
conditions.  And  the  Government,  as  an  em- 
ployer, has  responded  with  legislative  and 
executive  actions  to  improve  these  conditions 
through  pay  policy,  union  recognition,  the 
promor.on  system,  and  the  appeals  process. 
We  have  nghted  the  balance  where  it 
seemed  to  be  off  center  In  such  matters  as 
protection  of  employees'  privacy,  protection 
against  coercion,  aad  provision  of  substantial 
due  process  in  actions  affecting  employees. 

But  these  factors  have  no  relation  to  such 
expressions  of  dissent  as  took  place  recently 
when  a  group  of  Federal  workers  drafted, 
circulated,  signed,  and  published  a  petition 
opposing  national  policy  on  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  The  phone  calls  heated  up  the  wires 
and  the  niailbag  bulged  at  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  From  one  s^de  we  were  asked : 
"Wliy  don't  you  lire  these  dissidents?"  Prom 
the  other  side:  "Don't  you  dare  lay  a  hand 
on  these  conscientious  people  for  exercising 
their  constitutional  rights!" 

The  reason  for  tlie  surprise — as  well  as 
the  response  this  acti'vlty  drew  from  many 
people^is  not  too  difficult  to  find.  Anyone 
who  has  served  in  the  Government  for  any 
length  of  time  knot's  that  it  is  long  stand- 
ing custom  among  Federal  employees  to 
abstain  from  public  expression  of  disagree- 
ment with  Government  policy.  And,  frankly. 
most  people  in  Government  feel  the  same 
sense  of  obligation  to  their  Government  em- 
ployer that  they  would  leel  toward  a  private 
employer.  Some  obviously  do  not. 

Again  we  come  to  the  need  for  balance. 
The  Federal  employee  is  a  full  citizen  and 
entitled  to  express  his  views — publicly  if  this 
is  his  choice;  however,  he  cannot  proceed 
blindly  down  this  path  in  perfect  immunity 
He  is  responsible  for   his   actions,   like  any 
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citizen.  He  does  indeed  have  special  obliga- 
tions connected  with  his  own  role  in  his 
agency's  programs,  when  these  come  into 
question.  And  he  must  keep  his  private  ac- 
tivities strictly  apart  from  his  use  of  official 
time  or  Government  property.  Last,  but  not 
least,  he  needs  to  be  aware  of  any  special 
regulations  which  may  bear  on  ills  partici- 
pation. 

A  good  many  Government  lawyers  have 
t>een  examining  the  fine  print  closely  in  the 
past  few  weeks,  in  search  of  answers  to 
questions  we  never  expected  to  have  raised. 

At  the  same  time  the  policy  mills  have 
been  grinding,  but  not  quite  in  tlie  tradi- 
tional "slow,  but  exceeding  fine"  style. 

We  have  responded  to  questions  from 
members  of  the  public,  the  press.  Congress, 
agencies,  and  employees  that.  ,is  a  general 
rule,  a  Federal  employee,  like  any  other 
citizen,  has  the  right  to  express  liis  opinion 
on  mi  clonal  policy:  and  that  he  may  do  so 
by  signing  a  petition  or  by  participating  in 
an  orderly  assembly  or  demonstration. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  In  applying  the 
general  rule  it  is  essential  to  understand 
that  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
have  duties  and  obligations  tow.ird  the  Gov- 
ernment as  their  employer;  that  these  duties 
and  obligations  are  sometimes  over  and 
above  those  ordinarily  owed  an  employer 
outside  of  Govenmient. 

There  are  Instances  In  the  relationship  of 
the  employee  to  the  Government  as  employer 
which  may  require  restraint.  For  example, 
some  Federal  employees  have  official  duties 
that  require  them  to  recommend  policies 
dealing  with  the  problems  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Others  have  duties  that  require  them 
to  explain  those  policies,  or  responsibilities 
that  require  them  to  support  operations 
based  on  tiiose  policies.  Employees  who  oc- 
cupy positions  such  as  these  are  under  a 
positive  obligation  to  carry  out  the  policies 
fixed  by  those  charged  with  that  duty.  It 
would  be  incompatible  with  their  responsi- 
bilities if  such  employees  were  to  make  pub- 
lic tlielr  criticism  of  the  policies  that  their 
jobs  require  them  to  explain  or  implement. 
Their  value  would  be  Impaired. 

And  it  seems  patently  unfair  to  remain  in 
such  employment  while  using  against  the 
Government  information  which  you  obtain 
only  because  you  hold  an  official  position.  I 
think  there  comes  a  time  when  simple  de- 
cency requires  you  to  leave  the  Government 
If  you  wish  publicly  to  be  critical  of  its 
policies. 

Moreover,  the  Government,  like  any  em- 
ployer, has  the  obligation,  to  see  that  its 
operations  are  carried  out  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectively. If  the  conduct  of  one  of  its  employ- 
ees Is  shown  to  have  interfered  with  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  service,  tlaen  law,  regulation, 
and  custom  authorize  the  Government  to 
take  corrective  action. 

Some  agencies  have  regulations  that  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  the  Government  can  be 
adversely  affected  in  its  capacity  as  an  em- 
ployer by  certain  public  statements  of  its 
employees.  For  example,  the  Department  of 
State  requires  employees  to  obtain  the  spe- 
cific permission  of  a  department  official  be- 
fore the  employee  is  allowed  to  use  his  name 
In  any  publication  dealing  with  foreign  pol- 
icy. Under  the  same  regtilatlon.  AID  Admin- 
istrator Gaud  denied  employees  of  his  agency 
permission  to  have  their  names  appear  in 
connection  with  the  peace   petition. 

There  are  some  restrictions  regarding  the 
time  and  place  that  a  petition  may  be  signed 
or  circulated.  It  may  not  properly  be  done 
during  working  hours,  and  it  may  not  be 
done  on  Government  property  without  the 
consent  of  the  agency  concerned. 

So,  stripped  to  bare  essentials,  the  Con- 
stitution grants  the  Federal  employee  certain 
basic  rights  In  the  .area  of  self-expression. 
The  perimeters  within  which  those  rights 
can  be  exercised  are  defined  by  law.  custom, 
good   taste,   and   regulations,   paramount   of 
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which  is  the  Governmentwide  regulation  on 
Ethics  and  Conduct,  which  the  Conunissicii 
administers  under  authority  granted  by  Ex- 
ecutive order.  The  broad  Etiiics  and  Conduct 
regulations  that  we  administer  set  minim-n" 
standards;  agencies  prescribe  addition,  i 
standards  which  are  appropriate  to  the  par- 
ticular functions  .and  activitie.s  of  the  agen- 
cy, consistent  wltli  law,  of  course. 

To  summarize  the  outcome  of  the  peace 
petition  activity,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  dis- 
ciplinary action  either  meted  out  or  con- 
templated against  the  participants.  The  mas- 
ter appears  to  have  run  its  course  without 
either  violation  of  employee  rights  or  damaee 
to  the  Federal  establishment. 

But  what  has  it  done  to  the  public's  con- 
cept of  a  professional  career  service,  objec- 
tively carrying  out  policies  and  prograin.s 
of  the  administration  in  power,  regardless  o! 
party  or  other  private  affiliations?  This  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

CIVIL    DISORDERS 

For  an  entirely  different  order  and  scale 
of  dissent  or  unrest,  let  us  examine  the  ar- 
rests of  Federal  employees  for  taking  part  ui 
the  civil  disorders  following  the  assassination 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

I  have  discussed  the  peace  petition  matter 
in  rather  academic  terms.  The  matter  of 
Federal  employees  being  arrested  for  crim- 
inal behavior  during  a  civil  disorder  is  i 
matter  of  far  greater  consequence,  iur  neitlur 
.social  mores  nor  public  laws  nor  the  Con- 
stitution exempt  the  indi^•idual  from  t'.i' 
consequences  of  his  behavior  when,  in  the 
expression  of  his  dissent,  he  breaks  the  law. 
Let  me  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  noth- 
ing I  say  here  should  in  any  way  be  inter- 
preted as  condonement  of  criminal  behavKT 
by  Federal  employees.  With  this  established 
I  "would  like  to  clarify  a  mistaken  impression 
that  a  lot  of  people  still  have. 

Kigiit  after  the  disorders  that  followed  Dr. 
King's  .is.sassination.  new.?  reports  indicated 
that  hundreds  of  Federal  employees  hr.d  been 
arrested  in  the  disorders.  I  can  now  repor- 
categorically,  that  these  early  reports  were 
grossly  exaggerated.  We  have  been  working 
verv  closely  with  the  FBI  to  ascertain  ihc 
actual  niunber  of  Federal  employees  .it- 
rested,  and  according  to  the  latest  informa- 
tion available  to  me  there  were  about  30 
Federal  employees  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia who  were  arrested  for  seriotis  crimes  dur- 
ing the  disorders.  Weighed  against  a  total 
work  force  the  size  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, this  appeai-s  a  small  number,  although 
it  is  regrettable  that  even  one  was  arrested. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  facts  ever  caught 
up  with  the  exaggerations  of  Federal  em- 
ployee involvement  in  the  disorders,  .md 
the  first  reports  understandably  set  off  .- 
clamor  among  Members  of  Congress,  among 
others,  and  resulted  in  swift  introduction  ui 
punitive  legislation. 

There  are  ample  provisions  for  appropriate 
action  in  current  law  and  regulation  for 
these  few  employees.  Tlie  case  of  any  em- 
ployee who  committed  a  criminal  act  during 
the  recent  disturbances  should  be  treated  r,s 
would  any  other  case  involving  criminal  con- 
duct by  a  Federal  employee. 

Civil  Service  regulations  provide  that  agen- 
cies may  take  adverse  action  against  an  em- 
ployee "for  such  cause  as  will  promote  the 
efficiency  of  the  service."  Sustaining  this 
principle,  the  regulations  forbid  employees  to 
engage  m  "criminal,  infamous,  dishonest, 
immoral,  or  notoriously  disgraceful  conduct, 
or  other  conduct  prejudicial  to  the  Govern- 
ment." It  is  quite  clear  that  the  suitabilit\ 
standards  which  apply  to  applicants  and 
employees  alike  permit  the  agencies  to  take 
adverse  action  in  the  face  of  criminal 
conduct. 

We  pointed  out  to  agency  managers  that 
there  were  a  number  of  arrests  reported  for 
relatively  minor  Infractions,  such  as  unin- 
tentional and  technical  violation  of  curfew. 
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which  may  not  warrant  adverse  action.  We 
advised  them  not  to  act  precipitously  against 
employees  solely  on  the  basis  of  arrests,  but 
ratiier",  to  make  individual  determinations 
based  upon  firm  evidence  of  criminal  con- 
duct, such  as  convictions. 

It  is  our  belief  that  these  guidelines  pro- 
vide fullv  for  protection  of  the  public  in- 
terest, without  any  arbitrary  infringement 
upon  unvone's  rights.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
imposition  of  additional  rigid  penalties  lor 
entire  classes  of  offenses  of  differing  gravity, 
merely  because  they  a.re  related  to  a  civil 
disorder. 

POOR   PEOPLE'S    MARCH 

In  recent  days,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion has  again  been  called  upon  for  guidance, 
tills  time  related  to  Federal  employee  par- 
ticipation in  the  "Poor  People's  March." 

The  principles  we  have  set  forth  have  been 
consistent  with  those  we  spelled  out  in  the 
instances  I  have  already  mentioned.  As  a 
general  rule.  Federal  employees  are  free  to 
participate  in  the  Poor  People's  March  with- 
out an  adverse  effect  upon  their  Government 
emplovment.  But  again,  there  are  qualifi- 
cations that  need  to  be  carefully  considered 
in  connection  with  the  general  rule. 

If  the  march  should  be  directed  against 
some  particular  agency  of  Government  in 
such  a  way  as  to  constitute  public  criticism 
Of  the  agency  or  its  programs.  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  "particularly  employees  of  that 
agency,  should  not  participate.  This  is  espe- 
ciallv" advisable  if  the  employee  occupies  a 
position  in  which  his  official  duties  require 
him  to  recommend  or  directly  support  the 
policies  or  iperations  being  criticized.  For 
such  an  employee  publicly  to  criticize  the 
policies  which  it  is  his  duty  to  make,  ad- 
minister, and  support,  would  compromise  his 
value  as  an  employee. 

And  again  we  have  stressed  that  the  em- 
ployee is  ro;-.i3onsible  for  hi.''  conduct  If  a 
disturbance  breaks  out  or  an  event  becomes 
disorderly  to  the  point  where  violations  of 
the  Ir.w  occur,  and  If  the  facts  establish  im- 
proper conduct  un  the  part  of  the  employee, 
he  can  be  disciplined.  The  discipline,  de- 
pending on  the  gravity  of  the  offense,  could 
go  as  far  as  removal  from  the  service.  The 
fact  that  his  behavior  ensued  from  what  was 
expected  to  be  an  orderly  demonstration 
would  be  no  excuse. 

We  have  further  reiterated  our  view  that 
Federal  agency  facilities  should  ordinarily 
not  be  used  to  promote  the  Poor  People's 
March  or  any  other  similar  eient.  And.  of 
course,  official  time  may  not  be  used  for 
participating  in  a  private  capacity.  Annual 
leave — that  is.  vacation  time — may  be  granted 
on  the  same  basis  as  It  is  granted  for  other 
imrposes,  that  is.  when  the  employees  can 
be  spared  without  undue  interruption  of 
the  agency's  work. 

These  guidelines  make  provision,  in  other 
words,  for  any  contingency  that  we  c.nn  fore- 
see— and  answer  any  questions  that  have 
been  put  to  us  at  this  point, 

WHERE  DO   WE   CO  FROM  HERE? 

In  terms  of  the  involvement  of  Federal  eni- 
plovees,  what  conclusions  may  we  draw  from 
these  three  recent  situations?  And  of  more 
consequence,  what  steps  can  we  take  to  ac- 
commodate the  employee's  entitlement  to 
equity  and  Government'.<;  entitler:i?iit  to 
good  order  and  discipline  in  the  work  force? 
The  first  conclusion  I  drav/  is  that  this  is 
clearly  the  era  of  restiveness.  the  age  of  the 
activist,  and  all  the  world  is  the  arena  for 
dissent.  The  ice  h.-s  been  broken  by  these 
examples  I  have  cited,  and  I  think  we  had 
better  learn  to  expect  further  expressions  of 
dissent  by  public  employees  in  their  private 
capacities  but  on  public  issues. 

Second,  I  believe  we  have  already  demon- 
strated the  wisdom  of  thinking  the  issues 
through  rather  than  over-reacting  to  these 
new  conditions  with  em.otion  or  panic.  It 
may  sometimes  seem  all  too  convenient  to 
over-correct,  but  som.etimes  the  medi-ine  is 
more  deadly  than  the  original  Illness, 


Third,  I  believe  that  the  world  Is  simply 
too  full  of  issues  that  could  become  the  topic 
of  dissent  for  us  to  even  attempt  to  develop 
detailed  directions  or  guidelines  designed  to 
cover  each  and  every  situation.  Each  situa- 
tion needs  to  be  uidged  on  the  basis  of  ac- 
tual facts  against  basic  principles  of  law 
and  policy. 

Fourth,  and  easily  the  most  significant,  I 
conclude  that  we  must  be  absolutely  scrupu- 
lous In  abiding  by  the  law,  and  that  the  law 
IS  our  great  ally  in  these  troubled  times. 

MEEHAN   DECISION 

On  the  one  hand,  the  law  can  set  .some 
outer  limits  and  provide  some  useful  guid- 
ance through  its  interpretation  by  the 
courts.  Certainly  the  recent  Meehan  decision 
by  the  US  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  in  this  category.  It  did  not 
simply,  as  the  first  news  stories  proclaimed, 
curb  Federal  workers'  freedom  of  speech. 

The  Boston  Herald  Traveler  editorialized 
perceptively  that  "the  Court's  ruling  has  not 
disturbed  their  (Government  employees'! 
freedom  of  conscience,  but  it  has  denied 
them  freedom  from  the  consequence  of  their 
actions." 

The  fact  that  the  court  has  found  in  this 
case— involving  an  incident  that  took  place 
during  the  riots  in  the  Canal  Zone  in  1964 — 
that  there  are  some  limits  on  freedom  of  ex- 
pression by  Federal  employees  in  some  cir- 
cumstances should  disturb  no  one.  Perhaps 
what  really  triggered  union  reaction  and 
threats  to  appeal  the  decision  to  the  Supreme 
Coiut  was  the  manner  in  which  the  decision 
was  played  up  in  the  papers,  rather  than  the 
decision  itself. 

Personally.  I  am  optimistic  that  the  in- 
formed and  concerned  lawyer  in  Government, 
together  ".vith  the  informed  and  concerned 
manager,  can  continue  to  find  sensible  solu- 
tions, consls;tent  v/ith  l&w,  to  the  complex 
problems  of  employee  rights — employee  ob- 
ligations in  the  Federal  service. 

At  the  same  time  I  think  we  need  to  deil 
with  the  implications  of  dissent  in  construc- 
tive wavs.  Are  our  institutions  and  processes 
so  cut-and-dried  and  lustreless  that  the 
Innovative  Federal  employee  feels  he  needs  to 
go  outside  the  established  framework  in 
order  to  find  expression  for  creative  ideas? 
Does  the  environment  we  create  have  a 
stifling  effect  on  the  activists  and  Innova- 
tx)rs  who  are  now  working  in  Government? 
How  can  the  Idealism  and  sen.':e  of  tu-gency 
evidenced  by  the  dissenters  be  channeled 
Into  the  Government's  agenda  of  critical 
actions? 

I  would  hope  that  every  manager  would 
think  about  these  questions  and  shape  his 
own  constructive  answers.  The  questions 
need  to  be  answered  by  all  of  us  as  perhaps 
the  most  important  aspect  of  our  reaction 
to  dissent.  In  this  time  of  change  we  have 
seen  many  men  march  to  different  drummers 
and  tattoos  than  in  the  past.  And  the  Fed- 
eral work  force  cannot  be  deaf  to  the  tunes 
of  our  times,  because  it  is  representative  of 
our  whole  population  and  carries  the  future 
hope  and  aspirations  of  that  population. 

If  I  gauge  it  correctly,  the  yeast  in  the 
dough  of  dissent  and  protest  Is  the  Indivlci- 
ual's  desire  to  count  for  something — to  ex- 
plore his  full  potential  :is  a  hum.an  being. 
Not  all  men  share  this  desire  at  the  moment, 
and  large  numbers  of  our  people  seem  more 
apathetic  than  is  wise  or  safe.  But  the 
leavening  process  has  begun,  and  the  stir- 
rings are  being  felt  in  large  groupings  of 
minorities  and  in  the  disadvantaged. 

Societv  can  gain  or  lose  from  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  boundless  energy.  Used  for  ill 
purposes,  it  can  result  in  destructive  civil 
disorc^srs.  Properly  employed,  it  can  i^ssure 
us  a  better  future. 

Our  society  in  general  needs  new  patterns 
of  participation,  to  attract  all  those  who  have 
felt  stifled  in  the  past  and  to  make  possible 
the  constructive  use  of  their  abilities  and 
personal  attributes.  This,  in  part,  is  the 
meaning  of  the  current  unrest  which  is  be- 
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setting  our  Nation.  In  this  endeavor  to  find 
new  patterns  of  participation,  in  employ- 
ment and  in  private  life,  I  would  like  to  see 
the  Federal  Government  a  pacesetter.  11  we 
work  at  it  diligently  and  imaginatively,  we 
can  do  it. 


FEDERAL   PROCUREMENT 
CONFERENCE 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  5,  1968 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  Fed- 
eral procurement  is  a  prominent  factor 
in  today's  economic  environment.  I  have 
extended  an  invitation  to  the  various 
manufacturers  and  business  firms  in  my 
congressional  district  to  attend  a  busi- 
ness opportunity-Federal  procurment 
conference  this  coming  Friday,  June  7. 
1968.  at  Indiana,  Pa. 

I  have  issued  an  appeal  to  the  inter- 
ested enterprises  to  become  familiar 
with  Government  procurement  policies. 
I  do  hope  interest  will  be  shown  by  a 
f^ood  attendance  and  that  the  informa- 
tion ;,'athered  will  be  helpful  to  the  eco- 
nomic prowth  of  the  five-county  area  of 
which  I  represent. 

I  include  the  invitation  and  de.scrip- 
tion  of  the  conference  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks; 
AN  Open  Invitation  to  Business  Firms 
Practically  *'verv  business— large  or  small- 
deals  in  some  wav  with  a  government  agency. 
To  assist  both  business  and  government  in 
such  operations  and  to  emphasize  industrial 
resources  and  .ulvaniages,  I  am  sponsoring—- 
In  cooperation  with  the  various  Chambers  t.f 
Commerce  m  mv  District— a  business  oppor- 
tunltv-Federal  procurement  conference  as 
described  on  the  attached  sheet. 

Officials  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Department  of  Commerce.  Department  of  De- 
fense, Federal  Aviation  Administration,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Department  of  Interior,  De- 
partmeiit  of  Labor.  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, small  Business  Administration  and 
Veterans  Administration  will  advise  and 
counsel  those  from  Cambria,  Indiana,  Arm- 
strong, Clarion  and  Jefferson  counties  who 
are  Interested  in  obtaining  defense  and  other 
government  contracts.  Several  prime  contrac- 
tors and  others  have  been  invited  to  be  pres- 
ent in  an  effort  to  assist  you  and  others  to 
become  familiar  with  the  Federal  contract- 
ing process. 

I  cordially  Invite  you  and' or  your  associate 
to  attend  this  unique  Conference  which  will 
be  held  at  the  Rustic  Lodge  (located  on  Route 
•>86  jnst  out  of  Indiana)  beginning  at  8:30 
AM.,  on  Friday,  June  7,  1968.  Following  a 
"dutch  treat"  luncheon,  the  entire  counsel- 
ing procedure  should  be  concluded  by  3:00 
P.M. 

In  x-iow  of  the  fact  that  con-siderable  plan- 
ning is  involved  and  representatives  of  twelve 
agencies  will  be  on  hand  to  advise  how  you 
can  do  business  more  effectively  ■with  the 
Federal  government,  I  need  to  receive  some 
advance  "Vindication  as  to  how  many  are  in- 
terestea  and  will  attend.  Therefore,  you  or 
your  representatives  should  fill  out  the  at- 
tached form  and  return  same  to  me  Immedi- 
ately. ,      . 

Please  circle  June  7th  on  your  calendar 
now,  and  make  every  effort  to  attend.  If  you 
have  any  questions  In  the  interim,  please  feel 
free  to  "write  or  call  on  me.  I  will  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  you  on  that  date. 
31ncerei>-, 

John  P.  Saylor, 
Your  Congressman. 
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Business  OppoRTUNrrY  Federal  Procure- 
ment Conference 

What  it  is. — A  Business  OpporUinlty  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Conference  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  businessmen  to  meet  with  pro- 
curement specialists  from  Federal  civilians 
and  military  agencies.  Federal  prime  contrac- 
tors, state  and  local  government  purchasing 
agencies,  and  other  business  concerns.  Pro- 
curement specialists  counsel  businessmen  on 
(1)  the  Federal  procurement  and  contracting 
process:  (2)  aids  and  services  of  government 
to  business:  and  i3)  opportunities  In  the 
purchasing  programs  of  Federal,  state  and 
local  agencies,  prime  contractors,  and  oc- 
casionally large  private  business  concerns. 
Conferences  are  sponsored  by  Members  of 
Congress,  state  or  city  government  agencies, 
or  regional,  state  or  local  business  promotion 
groups. 

What  its  purpose  i.? — (1)  To  locate  addi- 
tional production  sources  and  broaden  the 
procurement  base  for  Federal  buying  agen- 
cies: (2)  to  stimulate  local,  regional,  and 
national  economic  growth,  national  security, 
and  cost  reduction;  (3)  to  locate  under- 
utilized production  capacity:  (4i  to  help 
prevent  or  eliminate  pockets  of  underemploy- 
ment; I  5)  to  assist  small  business  concerns; 
and  (.6 1  to  [Dromote  improved  relationships 
between  Federal  and  local  governments. 

How  it  works — Person-to-person  counsel- 
ing between  buyers  and  sellers  is  the  princi- 
pal feature,  with  emphasis  on  opportunities 
for  businessmen,  such  as:  Federal,  state,  and 
local  buying  programs,  subcontracting,  other 
buyer  and  seller  Information,  commercial 
contacts  between  businessmen,  and  aids  and 
services  of  the  government  to  business. 
Speeches,  discussion  panels,  and  similar  spec- 
tator-type presentations  to  the  entire  confer- 
ence are  held  to  a  minimum.  Movies  and 
special  seminars  may  be  presented  to  those 
Interested,  in  a  separate  room  concurrently 
with  counseling. 

Who  the  buyers  are. —  (11  The  Department 
of  Defense,  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  De- 
fense Supply  Agency,  which  together  awarded 
over  $34  blUlon  In  procurement  contracts  for 
supplies  and  services  to  American  business 
firms  In  fiscal  year  1966;  (2)  Federal  civilian 
agencies  such  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. General  Services  Administration,  and 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, which  together  with  other  Federal  clvll- 
iaji  agencies  aw.arded  over  $9  billion  In  pro- 
curement contracts  to  American  business 
firms  In  the  same  year;  (3)  Federal  prime 
contractors;  (4t  state  and  local  government 
purchasing  agencies;  and  (5)  other  business 
concerns  invited  by  the  sponsor. 

Who  the  sellers  are. — Visitors  to  the  confer- 
ence are  businesmen  who  come  in  response 
to  published  notices  or  Invitations  by  the 
sponsor,  representing  concerns  which  desire 
to  do  business  with  the  purchasing  agencies. 


INDIANA  UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE 
•MOST  SOUGHT  AFTER  LAWYER 
IN  VIETNAM" 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1968 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  years 
ago  a  bright  young  man  joined  my  staff 
for  the  summer  months  as  a  political 
intern.  His  name  was  Franklin  Cleckley. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Anderson  College 
and  was  at  that  time  planning  a  legal 
career.  Everything  about  this  young  man 
Indicated  that  he  would  be  successful. 
He  was  intelligent,  personable,  and  pos- 
sessed an  unusual  knack  of  getting  im- 
mediately to  the  heart  of  any  problem. 
My  confidence  was  well  placed.  The  ar- 
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tide  which  follows  was  taken  from  the 
Indiana  University  Witness,  the  official 
publication  of  the  Indiana  University 
Law  School  Alumm  Association.  I  share 
Indiana  University's  pride  in  Fi-ank  and 
predict  that  this  is  only  the  beginning  of 
an  outstanding  career  for  this  outstand- 
ing young  man. 

Indiana  University  Graduate  "Most  Sought 
After  Lawyer  in  Vietnam" 

An  Indiana  University  law  alumnus,  who 
earned  the  title  "most  sought  after  Navy 
lawyer  in  the  war  zone"  during  his  one-year 
tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam,  has  be<-n  awarded 
the  United  Stat-es  Navy's  .'\chlevement  Award. 

Lt.  Franklin  D  Cleckley  of  Huntington. 
W.  Va..  who  received  the  Doctor  of  Jurispru- 
dence degree  from  I.U.  In  1965.  was  also  the 
only  Negro  military  lawyer  in  Vietnam  during 
his  1966-67  tour  of  duty  in  Salson. 

He  was  presented  the  awtud  in  a  recent 
ceremony  at  the  Newport  Naval  Base.  R.I., 
where  he  Is  now  stationed.  In  the  citation, 
the  Navy  said  that  Lt.  Cleckley  "became  the 
most  request-ed  Nav7  lawyer  In  all  of  Viet- 
nam, representing  persons  in  the  Air  Force, 
Army,  and  Marine  Corps,  as  well  as  the 
Navy." 

The  27-year-old  lawyer,  now  an  Instructor 
at  Newport's  Naval  Justice  School,  talked 
about  his  Vietnam  duty  In  an  Interview  after 
the  ceremony. 

Lt.  Cleckley.  who  handled  atx)Ut  30  court 
martial  trials  in  Vietnam,  winning  acquittals 
in  13.  and  17  other  legal  officers  in  Vietnam 
handled  court  martlals  as  close  as  {xssslble  to 
the  areas  in  which  the  people  Involved  were 
stationed,  he  said. 

The  purpose  was  to  limit,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  transporting  of  witnesses  and  key 
persons  Involved.  But  nearness  to  combat 
had  dangers. 

One  trial  of  a  larceny  case  had  to  be 
dropped  after  a  Viet  Cong  mortar  attack 
which  killed  the  complainant  and  two  wit- 
nesses, he  said. 

The  legal  process  was  also  slowed  some- 
what by  the  jungle  war.  which  required  shut- 
tling of  legal  personnel  over  the  countryside 
by  air  when  aircraft  was  available. 

The  war.  Lt.  Cleckley  thinks,  for  the  most 
part  eliminated  the  color  barriers  Negroes 
have  to  deal  with  In  this  country. 

"It's  a  matter  time."  he  said.  "People  over 
there  didn't  have  a  lot  of  time  to  think  about 
prejudice.  The  only  thing  that  matters  Is  If 
you  can  shoot  VC." 

He  said  his  experience  was  that  Negroes  in 
Vietnam  had  a  chance  equal  to  that  of  whites 
of  getting  fair  legal  treatment. 

The  most  satisfying  case  was  that  of  a 
Marine  corporal  who  had  been  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  who  refused  to  return  to  com- 
bat as  a  platoon  leader  saying  that  he  was 
'sick  of  killing  Viet  Cong.'"' 

Charges  were  brought  against  the  corporal, 
who  felt  that  as  Negro,  he  was  being  asked 
to  compromise  his  standards,  Lt.  Cleckley 
said. 

He  was  able  to  convince  the  Marines  to 
drop  their  charges,  and  the  corporal  to  return 
to  combat,  saying  that  he  had  a  legal  and 
moral  obligation  to  do  so. 

Lt.  Cleckley  is  scheduled  to  get  out  of  the 
Navy  In  September.  He  plans  to  work  on  a 
master's  degree  at  Harvard  Law  School  where 
he  has  been  offered  a  fellowship. 
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AREA  CENTERS  MOBILIZE 
POVERTY  WAR 


THE  "PUEBLO  ':  HOW  LONG, 
MR.  PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  5,  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
135th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  5.  1968 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Port- 
land regional  opportunity  program  was 
recently  the  subject  of  a  series  of  fea- 
ture avticles  in  Maine's  Portland  Press 
Herald.  Seldom  does  .such  an  aucncy  re- 
ceive such  a  clear-sisjhted  and  unam- 
biguous leportorial  treatment.  Because 
one  article  in  particular  so  clearly  and 
vividly  presents  an  accurate  picture  of 
this  agency's  activity  and  efforts,  I  insert 
it  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
News  Analysis:  .\rea  Centers  Mobilize 
Poverty    W.\r— -III 

I  By  William  H.  Williamson) 

Take  a  walk  tiirnugh  Portland's  Bayside 
West,  the  worst  slum  in  the  city.  Then  drive 
through  some  of  Cum'oerland  County's  out- 
of-the-way  rur.ll  sh:)ck  clusters.  What  you'll 
see  is  all  the  desolation  and  hopelessness  of 
deeply  entrenched  poverty. 

On  the  svirface.  these  sights  haven't 
changed  much.  If  at  all.  since  the  advent  of 
the  county's  War  on  Poverty.  And  there  is  a 
strong  temptation  to  conclude  from  tills  that 
the  .intlpoverty  troops  haven't  gained  an 
inch  in  the  struggle. 

But  that  is  a  valid  temptation  only  If  you 
assess  the  success  or  failure  of  the  anttpov- 
erty  effort  to  date  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  poor  who  have  been  lifted  out  of  poverty. 
Not  everybody  does. 

Those  who  do.  and  the  number  Includes 
some  community  leaders,  elected  offlclals  and 
a  good  many  men  on  the  street,  argue  that 
$1.1  minion  In  federal  antipoverty  spending 
here  should  have  produced  tangible  changes 
and  improvements  In  the  area's  socio-eco- 
nomic picture. 

To  the  men  actually  directing  the  war.  the 
antipoverty  officials  themselves,  this  type  of 
criticism  is  not  only  premature,  but  misses 
the  p>olnt. 

To  them,  the  whole  concept  of  the  -war  on 
poverty  is  based  upon  a  single,  difficult  to 
attain,  foundation.  Their  basic  job.  they  feel, 
is  mobilization  of  the  poor  into  a  united. 
articulate  and  vigorous  power  structure,  ded- 
icated to  a  change  for  the  better  In  their 
lives  and  the  lives  of  their  children. 

Until  this  happens,  no  amount  of  money, 
cooperation  between  social  service  agencies, 
model  cities  programs  or  the  like  are  going 
to  have  any  lasting  effect  upon  the  roots  and 
causes  of  poverty,  the  poverty  warriors  be- 
lieve. 

What  the  antipoverty  officials  are  really 
saying  is  that  the  poor  must  eventually  wrest 
control  of  the  war  from  the  middle  class,  and 
must  do  so  through  what  bolls  down  to  po- 
litical organization. 

This  attitude  is  bound  to  create  friction. 
Those  who  for  years  have  operated  the  exist- 
ing social  agencies  aren't  overly  happy  at 
the  prospect  of  taking  a  back  seat  to  any- 
body, including  the  poor. 

Local  governments,  too,  are  uneasy  over 
the  idea  of  giving  up  part  of  the  policy  mak- 
ing pwwer  to  an  organized,  vocal  constituency 
of  the  poor. 

And  while  It  never  worked  very  well,  there 
Is  con.<;iderable  comfort  in  the  traditional 
method  of  ministering  to  the  poor  through 
welfare  and  social  service  agencies  set  up  and 
run  by  predominantly  mlddlle  class  people. 

This  then.  Is  the  dilemma — the  conflict 
of  philosophies  that  has  in  many  ways  held 
back  the  war  on  poverty.  It  Is  the  baalc  rea- 
son behind  congressional  reluctance  to  fi- 
nance a  full-scale  wai.  antipoverty  leaders 
claim.  In  a  sense,  current  disagreement  over 
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the  poverty  wnr  Is  the  age  old  struggle  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new. 

If  you  ascribe  to  the  Idea  that  mobilization 
of  the  poor  is  the  prerequisite  for  a  success- 
ful poverty  war.  the  fact  tliat  long  lists  of 
previously  unemployed,  poverty  stricken  In- 
dividuals who  ;ire  now  gainfully  employed 
liaven't  materialized  doesn't  especially  bother 
vou  at  this  stage  of  the  game. 

To  be  .sure,  in  the  past  three  years  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  had  con- 
.siderable  tangible  success  in  guiding  disad- 
vantaged youth  toward  productive  lives. 

And  Project  Head  Start  has  demonstrated 
Its  worth  In  glvine  poor  preschoolers  a  needed 
boost,  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  more 
fortunate  youngsters  when  they  reach  school. 
But  the  heart  of  the  poverty  .struggle,  in 
the  minds  of  local  community  action  offlclals, 
is  found  in  a  highly  sensitive  component 
known  as  Neighborhood   Centers. 

Over  a  year  ngo.  the  Portland  Regional  Op- 
l>irtunlty  Program  (PROP)  applied  to  the 
lederal  government  for  money  to  establish 
uixjut  20  urban  and  rural  centers,  to  be  lo- 
cated in  poor  areas. 

Aiter  the  usual  several-month  federal  wait- 
ing p>erlod,  the  ;;pplicatlon  came  back,  only 
p.irtlally  approved.  The  number  of  centers 
liad  been  cut  heavily. 

With  what  the  federal  government  allotted, 
liowever,  PROP  has  established  six  neighbor- 
liood  centers,  three  in  Portland  and  three 
in  rural  Cumberland  County.  One  of  the 
in-town  centers,  on  Oxford  Street  in  Bayside 
West,  is  barely  operative,  however. 

It  is  the  neighborhood  center  which  serves 
as  the  focal  point  for  mobilization  of  the 
poor.  One  of  the  prime  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  identify  the  center  In  the  minds  of 
the  poor,  as  their  outlet  for  expression  and 
organized  action. 

It  Is  the  role  of  the  neighborhood  center  as 
a  catalyst  for  community  action  through  or- 
ganization of  the  poor,  that  upsets  most  ad- 
vocates of  the  status  quo. 

In  order  to  fulfill  this  goal,  the  center  must 
rtlso  act  as  a  referral  point,  to  channel  the 
poor  to  existing  social  welfare  agencies.  By 
doing  so,  it  both  establishes  the  Immediate 
value  of  its  presence,  and  can  exert  pressure 
i>n  the  agencies  to  Improve  the  services  they 
provide. 

And  more  and  more,  the  available  com- 
munity services  are  coming  to  the  centers,  In- 
.'-tead  of  the  other  way  around. 

For  example,  such  activities  as  the  long 
organized  well-baby  clinics  are  going  to  send 
f  earns  to  the  centers  so  that  area  residents 
can  bring  their  children  directly  there,  rather 
than   to  City   Hall. 

The  Pine  Tree  Legal  Association — which 
provides  free  legal  aid  to  the  poor  (in  non- 
criminal matters) — staffs  both  the  Danforth 
:.nd  India  Street  centers. 

Plans  are  in  the  work  for  Child  and  Family 
.Services  to  staff  at  least  one  of  the  centers, 
and  a  representative  from  the  Youth  Oppor- 
•  unity  Center  will  operate  In  the  centers. 

.A.dult  education,  such  as  typing,  basic 
English  and  math,  is  being  offered  in  the  two 
Portland  centers,  and  a  tutorial  program  for 
young  children,  taught  by  dropouts,  has  been 
instituted. 

The  centers  are  also  utilized  as  places  for 
social  activities.  Teen-agers  have  Friday  night 
dances  there,  and  on  India  Street,  elderly 
men  have  a  social  club  at  the  center. 

The  centers  have  organizec*  mothers' 
eroups.  primarily  concerned  with  public  edu- 
cation, which  are  a  direct  step  toward  mo- 
bilization. 

In  fact,  the  mothers  sought,  and  won.  the 
right  to  participate  in  a  school  department 
planning  session  dealing  with  Title  I  federal 
.=chool  money — aimed  at  improving  education 
for  the  disadvantaged. 

This  request  was  greeted  less  than  happily 
in  the  school  department,  and  one  official  de- 
clared it  was  "mob  rule,  and  carrying  democ- 
racy too  far!" 
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The  'mob"  turned  out  to  be  two  women, 
selected  by  the  group. 

In  order  to  motivate  the  poor  to  make  use 
of  the  centers,  "out  reach"  workers,  recruited 
from  the  poor,  are  being  trained.  These  work- 
ers have  the  Job  of  acquainting  residents 
with  the  centers,  and  selling  them  on  their 
benefits  and  opportunities. 

When  all  Is  said  and  done,  if  you  agree 
with  the  theory  that  makes  organization  of 
the  poor  the  top  priority  task  facing  anti- 
poverty  offlclals,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Cumberland  County's  poverty  war  is 
moving  fairly  well. 

In  order  to  believe  In  this  theory.  It's  nec- 
e.ssary  to  have  a  rather  pessimistic  feeling 
about  the  willingness  of  established  power 
structures  to  do  much  about  poverty.  If  that 
willingness  were  present,  the  argument  goes, 
poverty  In  the  US.  wovild  have  been  wiped 
out  years  ago. 

If  this  is  the  case,  then  obviously  the 
'■mobilization  theory"  Is  sound.  If  only  the 
poor  are  really  willing  to  do  anything  about 
poverty,  then  they  must  weld  themselves  into 
a  LTOup  with  sufficient  power  lo  affect 
change. 

The  future  of  the  poverty  war  here,  and 
elsewhere,  seems  to  hinge  on  two  things. 
They  are  the  ability  of  the  poor  to  mobilize 
and  make  their  weleht  felt,  and  the  willing- 
ness of  established  power  to  let  them.  The 
whole  process  coxild  be  stopped  rather 
quickly,  for  example,  by  discontinuing  Fed- 
eral antipoverty  spending. 

But  if  that  were  to  happen,  an  almost 
totally  unacceptable  concept  would  have  to 
be  accepted,  that  the  richest  nation  In  the 
world  is  really  two  nations,  one  rich  and  one 
poor. 
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INCOME   MAINTENANCE 


RYAN 


HON.  WILLIAM  F 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  5,  1968 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  recall 
few  innovative  concepts  which  have 
gained  support  as  widely  as  the  idea  of 
income  maintenance.  Support  for  income 
maintenance  seems  to  transcend  tradi- 
tional boundaries  of  liberal  or  conserva- 
tive. As  the  sponsor  of  the  fir.st  income 
maintenance  bill,  H.R.  17331.  I  am  look- 
ing forward  to  hearings  later  this  sum- 
mer before  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee and  the  findings  of  the  Heineman 
Commission. 

Last  week.  1,000  academic  economists, 
led  by  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  and 
James  Tobin,  issued  a  statement  endors- 
ing the  idea.  I  include  the  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  May  29  entitled 
'Income  Guarantees."  as  follows: 
Income  Guarantees 

The  endorsement  of  a  system  of  Income 
guarantees  and  supplements  by  1000  aca- 
demic economists  reflects  the  rising  national 
support  for  underpinning  the  Incomes  of  the 
poor.  This  sentiment  springs  in  part  from  a 
widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  admin- 
istration of  direct  relief  and  in  part  from  a 
sharpening  awareness  of  the  plight  of  the 
very  poor. 

But  while  the  support  for  the  idea  of  In- 
come supplements  is  rising,  there  Is  still 
much  disagreement  on  how  to  reconcile  this 
concept  with  a  work-oriented  and  reward- 
motivated  society.  The  costs  of  various  plans 
are  formidable — ranging  from  $8  billion  to 
$40  billion,  depending  on  the  level  of  Income 
that  Is  to  be  supplied. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  such  a  Federal  pro- 


gram for  the  unemployable  would  not  coet 
much  more  than  already  Is  being  spent  for 
the  expensively  administered  direct  relief 
programs.  It  Is  likely  that  It  would  be  accept- 
able, psychologically  and  politically,  as  ap- 
plied to  that  one  third  of  the  Nation's  poor 
that  Is  employed  at  wages  that  do  not  yield 
acceptable  Incomes.  The  idea  of  giving  a 
guaranteed  Income  to  those  who  are  employ- 
able but  not  working  Is  more  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  existing  mores.  Linking  pay- 
ments of  this  group  to  tasks  performed  in 
Job-training  or  useful  public  works  might 
diminish  objections  on  this  score. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  1967  economic 
message,  said  he  intended  to  establish  a 
commission  to  look  into  the  guaranteed  In- 
come. Early  In  1968  he  appointed  a  commis- 
sion under  the  chairmanship  of  Ben  W. 
Heineman  of  Chicago  to  examine  all  forms 
of  income  maintenance.  It  has  not  yet  re- 
ported and  it  is  too  late  to  hope  that  any 
plan  could  gain  Congressional  acceptance  In 
this  Administration.  In  the  absence  of  such 
a  plan.  Congress  seems  unlikely  to  accept  the 
recommendations  of  the  thousand  economists 
and  "adopt  this  year  a  national  system  of 
income  guarantees  and  supplements."  But 
such  a  study  should  be  a  first  undertaking  of 
a  new  Administration.  A  competent  commis- 
sion study  Is  needed,  not  only  to  choose  from 
the  alternative  schemes  of  negative  Income 
tax  and  Income  subsidies.  It  is  needed  to  per- 
siiade  the  country  that  a  Twentieth  Century 
version  of  the  guaranteed  income  will  not  in- 
volve the  calamitous  consequences  of  Eng- 
land's Speenhamland  experiments  In  1795 
when  a  fifth  of  England's  workers  were 
getting  direct  grants,  to  the  impoverishment 
of  ordinary  rate-payers.  Malthus  condemned 
these  grants  for  "creating  the  poor  they 
assisted." 

The  fatal  defects  of  that  plea  were  not  In- 
herent In  the  Idea  and  can  be  avoided  by 
better  techniques.  But  only  a  thorough  and 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Issues  in- 
volved can  bring  about  a  revision  of  widely 
held  views  on  work  motivation  and  on  altera- 
tion of  opinions  shaped  by  the  forms 
described  in  Tawney's  great  work  on  "Re- 
ligion and  the  Rise  of  Capitalism."  The 
Cambridge  economists  are  right  to  see  the 
matter  as  an  urgent  one,  but  they  probably 
are  wTong  to  think  that  such  a  transforma- 
tion of  national  opinion  can  be  brought  about 
in  the  few  months  remaining  to  this 
Administration. 


HOUSE  SHOULD  ACT  QUICKLY  ON 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  5,  1968 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
28,  the  Senate  passed  the  most  compre- 
hensive housing  bill  in  the  historj-  of  our 
Nation  and  moved  us  closer  to  the  goal,  as 
.stated  by  President  Johnson,  of  abolish- 
ing substandard  housing  within  the  next 
decade. 

In  his  message  on  the  cities  last  Feb- 
ruary, the  President  made  clear — that 
we  must  act  positively  to  cope  with  the 
growing  crisis  of  our  cities — that  we  must 
produce  much  more  low-  and  moderate- 
priced  housing  and  rebuild  our  urban 
areas. 

His  message  set  forth  a  comprehensive 
set  of  new  and  expanded  programs  for 
accomplishing  these  goals.  They  include 
new  homeownei  chip  and  rental  housing 
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programs  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families,  several  efforts  designed  to  in- 
volve private  enterprise  in  the  increased 
production  of  housing  in  the  low-  and 
medium-price  range,  aid  for  developers 
of  new  communities  and  a  program  to 
make  insurance  available  to  businessmen 
in  older,  higher  risk  neighborhoods.  He 
also  proposed  expansion  of  the  urban 
reneA-al,  public  housing,  model  cities,  and 
rent  supplement  proerams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  proposals  are 
now  embodied  in  S.  3497  as  passed  by  the 
Senate.  The  same  programs  are  pending 
before  the  House.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  pressing  for  the 
earliest  possible  action  on  these  vital 
programs.  , 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.   HENRY  KLEIN 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OF    PENNSTI,V\NI.\ 

IN  THEHOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  5,  1968 

Mr  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  Dr.  Henry  Klein  pres- 
ident of  the  American  College  Admis- 
sion.s  Center  :n  Philadelpnia.  gave  a 
wonderful  speech  to  the  members  of  the 
Junto,  a  learned  uroup  established  by 
Benjamin  Franklin  in  1726  and  reestab- 
lished in  Philadelphia  m  1940.  I  am 
proud  that  this  center — one  of  four  of 
Its  kind  in  the  United  States — is  located 
in  Philadelphia.  It  does  a  tremendous 
job  in  helping  young  peiple  throughout 
the  eastern  section  of  the  country  get 
into  college.  Dr.  Klein's  speech  received 
a  tremeiidcus  ovation,  and  I  would  like 
to  share  these  thoughts  with  mj-  col- 
leagues. I 

The  speech  follows: 

We — and  tho  citizens  we  represent — are 
relying  too  much  upon  massive  funds  and 
super-organizations  to  do  our  work  for  us. 
When  the  hunt  Is  en.  we  now  first  reach  for 
the  elephant  gun — even  though  we're  aiming 
for  a  mouse. 

I  would  like  to  tell  a  brief  story  of  how  a 
handful  of  civic-minded  people  from  my 
City  of  Philadelphia  were  introduced  to  a 
problem,  took  aim  on  it.  solved  it  quickly — 
without  calling  for  help  from  Washington. 

The  problem  was  no  small  one  It  is  one 
which  all  of  us  now  face.  It  is  the  problem  of 
helping  deprived  Negro  students  take  the 
giant's  step  to  higher  education,  to  college. 

Of  our  country's  six  million  college 
students  working  toward  their  bachelor's 
degrees.  95  percent  are  white.  President 
Kennedy  told  this  Congress  on  February  23, 
1963 :  "The  Negro  baby  l>orn  in  America  to- 
day— regardless  of  the  section  or  State  in 
which  he  is  born — has  about  one-half  as 
much  chance  of  completing  high  school  as  a 
white  baby  born  in  the  same  place  on  the 
sajne  day;  one-third  as  much  chance  of  com- 
pleting college  .  .  ." 

Let  me  ta.-ce  this  problem  down  into  one 
Inner-city  high  school.  Gratz  High  School 
in  Philadelphia  has  900  graduating  seniors, 
99  percent  of  whom  are  Negro.  Two  years 
ago  only  18  graduates  went  on  to  college. 
This  year  100  will  go. 

One  of  the  factors  accounting  for  this  in- 
credible leap  forward  is  its  new  principal, 
Marcus  Poster,  who  has  been  able  to  raise 
morale  and  high  expectations. 

But  another  factor  in  this  astounding  col- 
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iege-lx)und  phenomenon  has  been  the  in- 
jection of  a  Philadelphia-based  service  which 
works  in  this  field. 

Tlie  American  College  Admissions  Center 
is  a  nonprofit  college  applicant  clearingliouse 
which  brings  together  students  who  are 
seeking  college  entrance  and  more  than  560 
colleges  which  are  currently  seeking  quali- 
fied students. 

On  hearing  about  the  efforts  being  made 
at  Gratz  High  School  to  turn  more  students 
toward  higher  education,  the  Board  of  the 
American  College  Admissions  Center  volun- 
teered its  services.  Waiving  Its  usual  $20 
registration  fee  for  these  sHidents — who 
could  not  afford  it — the  Center  prepared 
academic  summaries  of  the  Gratz  students 
and  sent  them  to  its  560  participating  col- 
leges. 

The  colleges  were  warned  that  these  stu- 
dents would  need  massive  financial  aid  up 
to  full  tuition,  room  and  board — even  the 
application  fee. 

Within  two  weeks,  each  student  had  re- 
ceived an  average  of  20  Invitation.^  to  apply 
to  colleges  all  over  the  country,  some  even 
within  commuting  distance  of  their  homes. 

Within  these  two  weeks,  tliese  students 
had  transformed  their  feeling  of  rejection 
and  dejection  to  a  feeling  of  being  wanted 
and  encouraged  to  take  this  step  upward  to 
higher  education. 

Imagine  the  repercussions  that  went 
through  this  entire  high  school  and  its  4,000 
other  students  when  these  college  .ifcepttnce 
lett-ers  started  to  arrive!  Imagine  what  effect 
it  has  had  on  the  yotinger  students  in  the 
lith  and  10th  grades — and  their  parents — 
who  had  never  believed  that  college  was 
within  their  grasp!  Imagine  the  renewed  in- 
tere.st  and  motivation  that  is  now  pulsating 
in  these  classrooms! 

What  the  .American  College  Admissions 
Center  has  Just  accomplished  for  these  spe- 
cial students,  as  an  extreme  illustration,  it 
has  done  for  10.000  other  students  in  the 
past  SIX  year.s. 

Starting  out  ^s  a  regional  organization,  the 
Center  now  serves  students  from  every  state, 
foreign  countries,  and  U.S.  servicemen  over- 
seas who  are  planning  their  higher  educa- 
tion when   they  are   discharged. 

So  that  you  may  know  more  about  this 
unusual  organization.  I  i-equest  that  this 
brief  description  of  the  American  College 
Admissions  Center  written  by  its  i^resi- 
dent.  Dr.  Henry  Klein,  be  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

OPENING    THE    QODRS     TO    COLLEGE 

Despite  the  headlines  of  "closing  college 
doors."  surveys  each  year  reveal  between 
25.000  and  50.000  vacant  chairs  in  accredited 
colleges  throughout  the  country. 

When  the  total  number  of  college  appli- 
cants is  compared  to  the  total  number  of 
college  facilities,  there  is  room  for  all. 

The  apparent  shortage  is  a  statistical  illu- 
sion created  by  the  unfortunate  phenome- 
non of  50  percent  of  all  students  applying 
to  only  7  percent  of  all  2,200  colleges.  These 
"magnetic"  institutions — which  therefore 
must  reject  four  or  five  students  for  every 
one  accepted — are  usually  the  largest  or  best 
known,  but  not  necessarily  the  best  choice 
for  the  average  student. 

"Somewhere  in  the  nation  there  is  a  college 
for  every  qualified  high  school  graduate  with 
a  piu-pose,"  states  the  Association  for  Higher 
Education. 

"The  problem  of  admissions  Is  the  hesi- 
tancy of  parents  or  applicants  to  consider 
the  good  but  less  well-known  institutions 
which  In  the  case  of  some  students  are  as 
well  or  better  adjusted  to  their  ijidlviduail 
needs."  .says  Dr.  Francis  Keppel,  former  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  cruel  paradox — colleges  with  vacan- 
cies, seeking  students  who  seek  colleges — is 
caused  by  a  lack  of  information  about  each 
other. 
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HOW    THE    CENTER    WORKS 

The  American  College  Admissions  Center, 
now  in  its  sixth  >ear.  has  broug;U  together 
hundreds  of  colleges  and  thousands  of  stu- 
dents who  otherv.ise  would  not  have  fjund 
each  other. 

The  Center  prepares  a  summary  of  the 
students  academic  background  from  infor- 
m.ition  supplied  on  the  Student  Registrri- 
tion  Form  and  on  his  oJTici.d  transcript  sent 
by  hl.s  school.  (This  "profile"  contains,  it 
all  information  is  provided:  name,  address, 
phone,  high  school,  class  rank.  currlcuUim. 
grade  isver.igc  College  Board.  Merit  ACT  ;iiid 
other  achievement  and  psychological  test 
sco.-es.  extra-curricular  activities,  educa- 
tional and  career  goals,  and  counselor  recom- 
mendation I 

The  .'-ludenl's  s-iunmary  is  Chen  mailed  to 
all  colleges  which  p.irtlcipate  wUh  the  Cen- 
ter. Tliey  include  more  than  560  colleges 
tmi'.er.sUies  and  Junior  collcses  in  the  East- 
ern one-third  of  the  US.  and  repre  ent  everv 
available  type  of  higher  education.  Thev  arc 
selected  from  the  US.  Office  of  Education 
Directory  ot  Higher  Education.  Tliey  register 
with  the  Center  voluntarily  to  enlarge  their 
range  of  applicants  iind  agree  to  review  tlie 
credentials  of  Center  registrants  as  poten- 
tlaij.  students  All  seek  their  share  of  aver- 
age-ability as  well  as  high-ability  stttdents 

The  admissions  directors  study  these  cre- 
d'^ntials  aid  write  directly  to  the  students 
whom  they  wWn  to  encounige  to  apply  While 
an  Invititlon  to  .oplv  is  no  automatic  ctu.ir- 
antee  of  admission,  if  pursued  it  usually 
results  in  acceptance. 

RECORn  'IF  .ACHIEVEMENT 

Annual  follow-up  surveys  of  past  regis- 
trants demonstrate: 

Between  99  percent  and  100  percent  of 
•-ill  rrgiitrimts  receive  mvitations  to  apply  to 
colleges,  some  '.vith  financial  aid. 

About  75  percent  of  the  students  receive 
be'^ween  10  and  CO  invitations.  Ano;her  30 
percent  receive  b?tween  CI  and  200  bids 
The  a'-erage  student  receives  50  invitations. 
The  number  ot  invitations  generally  rises 
with  the  student's  academic  record  and 
potential. 

Finally,  about  95  percent  of  the  students 
enroll  in  college.  The  remaining  students 
decline  an  average  of  50  invitations  for  per- 
sonal, non-academic  reasons  such  a.-  mar- 
riage, inilitari'  service  or  employment. 

The  typical  registrant  at  the  Center  fairly 
well  matches  the  average  student  m  Col- 
lege Board  scores.  Registrants  use  the  Cen- 
ter for  different  reasons:  some  have  been 
rejected  by  several  colleges:  some  have  been 
accepted  at  a  college  but  seek  a  greater 
variety  of  possible  acceptances;  some  have 
been  dismissed  from  college  for  low  academic 
standing  but  may  succeed  in  a  less  competi- 
tive atmosphere:  some  wish  to  transfer  after 
graduation  from  a  two-year  college  to  a 
four-year  institution. 

Servicemen  both  overseas  and  at  U.S.  bases 
who  wish  to  start  communication  with  col- 
leges before  their  discharge  use  the  Center 
to  save  time  and  cost  of  multiple  corre- 
spondence to  individual  Institutions.  US. 
students  attending  high  schools  abroad  and 
foreign  students  tise  the  Center  for  similar 
advantages. 

FEATURES     OF    THIS     CENTER 

1.  It  is  America's  largest  nonprofit  ad- 
inls.sions  center  in  number  of  participating 
colleges  and  universities.  While  the  number 
increases  each  year  the  Center  currently 
services  more  than  one  of  every  three  East- 
ern colleges,  and  approximately  one  of  every 
four  colleges  in  the  entire  country,  This 
results  in  the  generous  .amount  of  invita- 
tions received  by  registrants. 

2.  The  Eastern  one-third  of  the  nation 
produces  the  most  college  admissions  activ- 
ity. This  area  contains  nearly  three-quarters 
of  the  country's  colleges  and  high  school 
graduates.  Consequently,  97  percent  of  the 
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Center's  associated  colleges  .md  universities 
are  in  this  region.  Students  who  prefer  ihis 
location  are  especially  well  served.  In  addi- 
tion, colleges  and  students  located  clsewliere 
also  u.se  the  Center  advantageously. 

3.  Tile  Center  does  not  charge  colleges  for 
Its  service,  operating  on  registration  fees  and 
philanthropic  foundation  grants.  The  Center 
is  therefore  independent  of  favoring  its  par- 
ticipating colleges  over  any  otiier  institu- 
tions. 

4.  So  that  no  student  is  deprived  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  Center, for  lack  of  funds,  a 
counselor  may  petition  the  Center  to  reduce 
or  waive  the  registration  lee  for  a  student 
who  can  demonstrate  inability  to  pay.  The 
Center  reserves  the  right  to  limit  the  reason- 
able number  of  such  registrations  from  any 
one  sc'nool  or  agency. 

The  American  College  Admissions  Center 
iias  demonstrated  that  admission  to  college 
need  not  be  a  traumatic  series  of  shock 
waves  ior  students  and  parents  as  rejection 
letters  arrive.  It  furtlier  proves  that  both 
students  and  colleges  are  best  served  by  an 
efficient  clearinghouse  device,  rather  than 
the  typical  student's  .iit-and-miss  efforts. 

In  Great  Britain  the  Universities  Central 
Coiinc:;  on  Admissions  processes  all  admis- 
sions to  all  universities  in  the  United  King- 
dom— with  great  efficiency  and  satisfaction 
to  all 

What  is  being  done  on  a  m.indatory  basis 
m  Great  Britain  is  being  done  on  a  volun- 
t.try  bails  in  this  country  by  the  American 
College  Admissions  Center.  This  is  the  Amer- 
ican Wav. 
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not  only  to  me  and  my  colleagues,  but 
to  the  press  as  well.  However,  he  grace- 
fully declined  that  invitation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  main  point  in  the 
Arnheifer  case  is,  and  has  been,  whether 
or  not  the  Navy  ignored  its  own  estab- 
lished procedures  in  removing  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  Ainheiter  from  com- 
mand of  the  U.S.S.  Vance,  and  in  doing 
so  denied  Aniheiter  the  day  in  court  to 
which  lie  was  entitled.  Enough  doubt 
has  been  raised  as  to  the  Navy's  handling 
of  the  case  to  warrant  a  complete,  open 
investigation. 

Yesterday,  a  letter  was  sent  to  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Paul  R.  Ignatius,  which 
was  signed  by  me  and  85  of  my  col- 
leagues. That  letter  urges  that  a  court  of 
inquiry  be  convened  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. I  sincerely  urge  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  California  who  has  ex- 
pressed concern  thai  only  one  side  of 
the  case  has  been  told,  and  all  of  my 
other  colleagues  who  have  not  as  yet 
joined  m  writing  the  Navy,  to  write  to 
Secretary  Ignatius  urging  that  this  court 
of  inquiry  be  held.  It  is  the  only  way 
that  lx)th  sides  of  the  story  can  be  told — 
to  the  .•satisfaction  (^f  the  parties  involved 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  American 
people. 


U.N.    HYPOCRISY 


THE    ARNHEITER    CASE 


HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

OF    NEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  5.  1968 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  few  days,  one  of  my  esteemed 
colleagues  from  California  has  been  in- 
•serting  in  the  Record  material  which  he 
says  will,  "tell  a  side  of  the  so-called 
Arnheiter  mutiny  which  has  not  been 
told  previously," 

This  material  includes  a  staff  study 
conducted  by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  which  purports  to  represent 
"an  exhaustive  review  of  the  Arnheiter 
case."  This  "exhaustive  review"  was 
nothing  more  than  a  rereading  of  testi- 
mony the  credibility  and  objectivity  of 
which  has  already  been  challenged  in- 
numerable times  by  some  of  the  Nav>''s 
own  high-ranking  officers. 

The  "review"  was  conducted  behind 
closed  doors,  without  eliciting  any  new 
testimony  or  calling  any  witnesses.  In 
fact,  it  was  conducted  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  parties  involved.  And  it 
is  just  one  more  example  of  how  far  the 
Navy  will  go  to  perpetuate  a  bad  decision 
rather  than  admit  to  the  possibility  of 
error. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia also  mcluded  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter from  William  T.  Generous,  Jr,.  a 
former  officer  on  the  U.S.S.  Vance,  who 
laments  the  fact  that  the  ad  hoc  hear- 
ings vv'hich  were  conducted  on  the  Arn- 
heiter case,  and  the  material  which  has 
appeared  in  the  press  omits  his  side  of 
the  story. 

I  v>ould  like  to  remind  Mr.  Generous 
that  he  was  formally  invited  to  testify 
at  these  hearings  and  to  iiiesent  his  side 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI'VES 

Wednesday,  June  5.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
Nation's  War  Council  controlled  by  the 
unapportioned  votes  of  Red-black  jxiwer 
has  called  upon  its  subservient  subjects 
to  escalate  tlie  war  against  the  peaceful 
Government  of  Rhodesia. 

Attempting  to  exert  power  the  U.N, 
does  not  have,  it  becomes  at  most  a  fright 
committee  of  extremists — Fascist  in  na- 
ture— which  seeks  to  destroy  all  not  in 
agreement  with  its  raci.st  po!  cies  in  the 
interest  of  establishing  by  bloodshed,  if 
need  be,  a  U.N.  doctrine  of  coloniali.sm. 

While  making  noises  like  a  titular 
ruler  of  all  mankind  it  first  urges  all 
vengeance  again.st  Rhodesia  and  yet  in 
paragraph  13  of  its  declaration  it  urges 
"moral  and  material  ;\ssistance  to  the 
people  of  South  Rhodesia  in  their  .strug- 
gle to  achieve  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence." 

Do  the  quasi-intellectuals  at  the  UN. 
not  know  that  the  people  of  Rhodesia 
have  their  freedom  and  independence? 
The  Rhixlrsians  have  throwii  off  the  yoke 
of  colonialism  by  England  and  are  free 
and  independent  just  as  we  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Sheer  hypocrisy.  The  U.N.  is  wrong 
and  their  purported  action  far  more 
illegal  than  the  execution  of  legally  tried 
and  convicted  murderers, 

Mr,  Speaker,  1  include  the  highly  con- 
troversial draft  resolution  of  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  dat,ed  May  28,  1968,  so 
that  all  our  colleagues  may  read  for 
themselves  the  ridiculous  mutterings  of 
this  ridiculous  front  of  the  intei-national 
conspiracy,  as  follows:    : 

I 


IfillT 

Draft  Resolution 

The  Security  Council. 

Rfcallinc!  and  reaffirming  Its  resolutions 
216  (1965)  of  12  November  1965.  217  (19651 
of  20  November  1965.  221  (1966)  of  9  April 
1966.  and  232  (1966)  of  16  December  1966, 

Taking  note  of  resolution  2262  (XXII) 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  3  No- 
vember 1967, 

Noting  with  great  concern  that  the  meas- 
ures taken  so  lar  have  failed  to  bring  the 
rebellion  in  Southern  Rhodesia  to  an  end, 

Reafflnning  that,  to  the  extent  not  super- 
seded in  this  resolution,  the  measures  pro- 
vided for  m  resolutions  217  (1965)  of  20 
November  1965,  and  232  (1966)  of  16  Decem- 
Ijcr  1966,  as  well  as  those  initiated  Ijy  Mem- 
ber States  in  Implementation  of  those  reso- 
lutions, shall  continue  In  effect. 

Gravely  concerned  that  the  measures  taken 
by  the  Security  Council  have  not  ijeen  com- 
plied with  bv  all  States  and  that  some  States, 
contrary  to  resolution  232  (1966)  of  the  Se- 
curltv  Council  and  to  their  oljllgatlons  un- 
der .\rticle  25  of  the  Charter,  have  failed  to 
prevent  trade  with  the  Illegal  regime  in 
Southern  Rhodesia. 

Condemning  the  recent  executions  car- 
ried out  by  the  illegal  regime  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  which  have  flagrantly  affronted  the 
conscience  of  mankind  and  have  been  uni- 
versally condemned. 

.iinr'rning  the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  en- 
able the  people  of  Southern  Rhodesia  to 
achieve  self-determination  and  independ- 
ence, and  in  particular  their  responsibility 
for  dealing  with  the  prevailing  situation. 

Recognizing  the  legitimacy  of  the  struggle 
of  the  people  of  Southern  Rhodesia  to  secure 
the  enjovment  of  their  rights  as  set  forth  in 
tlie  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  In  con- 
formity with  the  objectives  of  General  As- 
sembly resolution  1514  (XVI. 

Reaffirming  Its  determination  that  the 
present  situation  in  Southern  Rhodesia  con- 
stitutes a  threat  to  international  peace  and 
securltv. 

Acting  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter, 

1.  Condemns  all  measures  of  political  re- 
pression, including  arrests,  detentions,  trials 
and  executions  which  violate  fundamental 
freedoms  and  rights  of  the  people  of  South- 
ern Rhodesia,  and  calls  upon  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  take  all  possible 
measures  to  put  an  end  to  su-h  actions; 

2  Calls  upon  the  United  Kingdom  as  the 
administering  Power  in  the  discharge  of  its 
responsibility  to  take  urgently  all  effective 
measures  to  bring  to  an  end  the  rebellion 
in  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  enable  the  people 
to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  as 
set  forth  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  in  conformity  with  the  objectives 
of  General  Assembly  resolution  1514  (XV); 
3.  Decides  that.  In  furtherance  of  the  ob- 
jective of  ending  the  rebellion,  all  States 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  shall  prevent: 
(O)  The  Import  into  their  territories  of  all 
commodities  and  products  crlglnatlng  In 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  exported  therefrom 
after  the  date  of  this  resolution  (whether 
or  not  the  commodities  or  products  are  for 
consumption  or  processing  in  their  terri- 
tories, whether  or  not  they  nre  imported  In 
bond  and  whether  or  not  any  special  legal 
status  with  respect  to  the  Import  of  goods 
is  enjoyed  by  the  port  or  other  place  where 
'hey  are  Imported  or  stored  i : 

(b»  Any  activities  by  their  nationals  or 
in  their  territories  which  would  promote  or 
are  calculated  to  promote  the  export  of  any 
commodities  cr  products  from  Southern 
Rhodesia:  and  any  dealings  by  their  na- 
tionals or  in  their  territories  in  any  commod- 
ities or  products  criginatlng  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  and  exported  therefrom  after  the 
date  of  this  resolution,  including  in  partic- 
ular   any    transfer    of    funds    to    Southern 
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Rhodesia  for  the  purposes  of  such  activities 
or  dealings: 

ic)  The  shipment  In  vessels  or  aircraft 
of  their  registration  or  under  charter  to  their 
nationals,  or  the  carriage  (whether  or  not 
In  bond)  by  land  transport  facilities  across 
their  territories  of  any  commodities  or  prod- 
ucts originating  In  Southern  Rhodesia  and 
exported  therefrom  after  the  date  of  this 
resolution: 

(d)  The  sale  or  supply  by  their  nationals 
or  from  their  territories  of  any  commodities 
or  products  (whether  or  not  originating  In 
their  territories,  but  not  Including  supplies 
Intended  strictly  for  medical  purposes,  edu- 
cational equipment  and  material  for  use  In 
schools  and  other  educational  Institutions, 
publications,  news  material  and.  In  special 
humanitarian  circumstances,  food-stuffs)  to 
any  person  or  body  In  Southern  Rhodesia  or 
to  any  other  person  or  body  for  the  purpose 
of  any  business  carried  on  In  or  operated 
from  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  any  activities 
by  their  nationals  or  In  their  territories 
which  promote  or  are  calculated  to  promote 
such  sale  or  supply: 

(e)  The  shipment  in  vessels  or  aircraft  of 
their  registration,  or  under  charter  to  their 
nationals,  or  the  carriage  (whether  or  not  In 
bond)  by  .land  transport  facllltlea  across 
their  territprles  of  any  such  commodities  or 
products  which  are  consigned  to  any  person 
or  body  In  Southern  Rhodesia,  or  to  any 
other  person  or  body  for  the  purposes  of 
any  business  carried  on  In  or  operated  from 
Southern  Rhodesia; 

4.  Decides  that  all  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  shall  not  make  available  to 
the  Illegal  regime  In  Southern  Rhodesia  or 
to  any  commercial,  industrial  or  public  util- 
ity undertaking,  Including  tourist  enter- 
prises. In  Southern  Rhodesia  any  funds  for 
Investment  or  any  other  flnanclal  or  eco- 
nomic resources  and  shall  prevent  their 
nationals  and  any  persons  within  chelr  ter- 
ritories for  making  available  to  the  regime 
or  to  any  such  undertaking  any  such  funds 
or  resources  and  from  remitting  any  other 
funds  to  persons  or  bodies  within  Southern 
Rhodesia  except  payments  exclusively  for 
pensions  or  for  strictly  medical,  humani- 
tarian or  educational  purpose  or  for  the 
provision  of  news  material  and  In  special 
humanitarian  circumstances,  food-stuffs; 

5.  Decides  uiaz  all  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  shall : 

(O)  Prevent  the  entry  Into  their  territories, 
save  on  exceptional  humanitarian  grounds, 
of  any  person  traveling  on  a  Southern 
Rhodesian  passport,  regardless  of  Its  date  of 
Issue,  or  on  a  purported  passport  issued  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  Illegal  regime  In  South- 
ern Rhodesia:  and 

(b)  Take  all  possible  measures  to  prevent 
the  entry  into  their  territories  of  persons 
whom  they  have  reason  to  believe  to  be  ordi- 
narily resident  In  Southern  Rhodesia  and 
whom  they  have  reason  to  believe  to  have 
furthered  or  encouraged,  or  to  be  likely  to 
further  or  encourage,  the  unlawful  actions 
of  the  Illegal  regime  in  Southern  Rhodesia 
or  any  activities  which  are  calculated  to 
evade  any  measure  decided  upon  in  this  reso- 
lution or  resolution  232  (1966i  of  16  Decem- 
ber 1966: 

6.  Decides  that  all  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  shall  prevent  airline  com- 
panies constituted  In  their  territories  and 
aircraft  of  their  registration  or  under  charter 
to  their  nationals  from  operating  to  or  from 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  from  linking  up  with 
any  airline  company  constituted  or  aircraft 
registered  In  Southern  Rhodesia; 

7.  Decides  that  all  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  shall  give  effect  to  the  deci- 
sions set  out  In  operative  paragraphs  3,  4,  5 
and  6  of  this  resolution  notwithstanding  any 
contract  entered  Into  or  license  granted  be- 
fore the  date  of  this  resolution: 

8.  Calls  upon  all  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  or  of  the  specialized  agencies 
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to  take  all  possible  measures  to  prevent  ac- 
tivities by  their  nationals  and  persons  In 
their  territories  promoting,  assisting  or  en- 
couraging emigration  to  Southern  Rhodesia, 
with  a  view  to  stopping  such  emigration; 

9.  Requests  all  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  or  of  the  specialized  agencies 
to  take  all  possible  further  action  under 
Article  41  of  the  Charter  to  deal  with  the 
situation  In  Southern  Rhodesia,  not  exclud- 
ing any  of  the  measures  provided  In  that 
Article;" 

10.  Emphasizes  the  need- for  the  withdrawal 
of  all  consular  and  trade  representation  In 
Southern  Rhodesia,  in  addition  to  the  provi- 
sions of  operative  paragraph  6  of  resolution 
217  (1965); 

11.  Calls  upon  all  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  to  carry  out  these  decisions 
of  the  Security  Council  in  accordance  with 
Article  25  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
reminds  them  that  failure  or  refusal  by  any 
one  of  them  to  do  so  would  constitute  a 
violation  of  that  Article; 

12.  Deplores  the  attitude  of  States  that 
have  not  complied  with  their  obligations  un- 
der Article  25  of  the  Charter,  and  censures 
In  particular  those  States  which  have  per- 
sisted in  trading  with  the  Illegal  regime  In 
defiance  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Security 
Council,  and  which  have  given  active  as- 
sistance t-o  the  regime; 

13.  Urges  all  States  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  render  moral  and  material  assist- 
ance to  the  people  of  Southern  Rhodesia  in 
their  struggle  to  achieve  their  freedom  and 
independence; 

14.  Urges,  having  regard  to  the  principles 
stated  in  Article  2  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  States  not  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  zo  act  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  resolution; 

15.  Requests  States  Members  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  United  Nations  Organization, 
the  specialized  agencies,  and  other  Interna- 
tional organizations  In  the  United  Nations 
system  to  extend  assistance  to  Zambia  as  a 
matter  of  priority  with  a  view  to  helping  her 
solve  such  special  economic  problems  as  she 
may  be  confronted  with  arising  from  the 
carrying  out  of  these  decisions  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council: 

16.  Calls  upon  all  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  In  particular  those  with 
primary  responsibility  imder  the  Charter  for 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security,  to  assist  effectively  In  the  lm.ple- 
mentatlon  of  the  measures  called  for  by  the 
present  resolution; 

17.  Considers  that  the  United  Kingdom  as 
the  administering  Power  should  ensure  that 
no  settlement  is  reached  without  taking  into 
account  the  views  of  the  fjeople  of  South- 
ern Rhodesia,  and  in  particular  the  political 
parties  favotu-lng  majority  rule,  and  that 
it  Is  acceptable  to  the  p>eople  of  Southern 
Rhodesia  as  a  whole; 

18.  Calls  upon  all  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  or  of  the  specialized  agencies 
to  report  to  the  Secretary-General  by  1  Au- 
gust 1968  on  measures  taken  to  Implement 
the  present  resolution; 

19.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  re- 
port to  the  Security  Council  on  the  progress 
of  the  implementation  of  this  resolution,  the 
first  report  to  be  made  not  later  than  1  Sep- 
tember 1968; 

20.  Decides  to  establish.  In  accordance  with 
rule  28  of  the  provisional  rules  of  procedure 
of  the  Security  Council,  a  committee  of  the 
Security  Council  to  undertake  the  following 
tasks  and  to  report  to  it  with  Its  observa- 
tions; 

<a)  To  examine  such  repxirts  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  present  resolutions  as 
are  submitted  by  the  Secretary-General; 

(b)  To  seek  from  any  States  Members  of 
the  United  Nations  or  of  the  specialized 
agencies  such  further  information  regarding 
the  trade  of  that  State  (Including  Informa- 
tion  regarding  the  commodities   and  prod- 
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ucts  exempted  from  the  prohibition  con- 
tained In  operative  paragraph  3(d)  above) 
or  regarding  any  activities  by  any  nationals 
of  that  State  or  in  Its  territories  that  may 
constitute  an  evasion  of  the  measures  de- 
cided upon  in  this  resolution  as  It  may  con- 
sider necessary  for  the  proper  discharge  of 
its  duty  to  report  to  the  Security  Council: 

21.  Requests  the  United  Kingdom,  as  the 
administering  Power,  to  give  maximum  as- 
sistance to  the  committee,  and  to  provide 
the  committee  with  any  Information  which 
it  may  receive  in  order  that  the  measures 
envisaged  in  this  resolution  and  resolution 
232  (1966)   may  be  rendered  fully  effective; 

22.  Calls  upon  all  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations,  or  of  the  specialized 
agencies,  as  well  as  the  specialized  agencie? 
themselves,  to  .supply  such  further  informn- 
tlon  as  may  be  sought  by  the  Committee  in 
pursuance  of  this  resolution; 

23.  Decides  to  maintain  this  Item  on  its 
agenda  for  further  action  as  appropriate  in 
the  light  of  developments. 


AMBASSADOR  KENNAN'S  REMARKS 
AT  WILLIAMSBURG 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OP   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5,  1968 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  1 . 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  So\-iet 
Union  and  Yugo.s'avia.  Mr.  Georce 
Kennan.  delivered  the  annual  Prelude  to 
Independence  address.  Wliether  one 
agrees  on  each  and  everj-  point  of  Mr. 
Kerman's  or  not  does  not  detract  from 
the  fact  that  his  speech  is  a  timely  and 
perceptive  one.  discussing  as  it  does  some 
of  the  most  disturbing  domestic  prob- 
lems. For  this  reason  I  include  the  text 
of  his  remarks  to  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 
Preltjde  to  Independence.  Williamsburg. 
Va.,  June  1.  1968 

My  pleasure  at  being  here  on  this  (xca- 
slon,  and  being  able  to  contribute  to  it  in  a 
modest  way.  Is  second,  I  am  sure,  to  that  of 
no  one  here  present.  I  am  one  of  those 
people  to  whom  history — and  particularlv 
history  that  has  entered  into  our  own  tradi- 
tion and  the  culture — means  a  great  deal 
And  I  naturally  cannot  stand  in  this  place 
and  feel  the  curious  sort  of  physical  proxim- 
ity that  one  does  feel,  here,  to  men  who 
contributed  so  greatly  to  that  tradition. 
and  not  have  a  sense  both  of  excitement  and 
of  reverence.  One  would  so  like  to  be  able 
to  feel  that  the  political  principles  laid  down 
here  a  hundred  and  ninety-two  years  ago 
were  still  the  secure  anchor  of  our  civiliza- 
tion— -that  we  could  still  confidently  use 
them  as  points  of  reference  and  orientation 
In  the  treatment  of  our  great  contemporary 
problems — that  the  attachment  of  our  peo- 
ple to  them  was  still  firm  and  unshakeable. 
And  yet.  when  one  lets  one's  thoughts  roam 
beyond  these  pleasant  and  beautiful  pre- 
cincts— to  the  great  troubled  America  oi 
1968  that  lies  outside,  as  we  have  known 
it  and  seen  it  In  recent  weeks  and  months, 
the  contrast  between  this  early  model  and 
the  reality  of  American  life  today  is  so  tre- 
mendous that  one  Is  oppressed  by  all  sorts 
of  doubts  and  questions.  One  is  constrained 
to  raise.  In  particular,  the  painful  question 
as  to  whether  the  principles  by  which  these 
men  lived,  and  which  they  embodied  in  the 
Virginia  Bill  of  Rights  and  Constitution. 
were  really  ones  of  universal  validity,  as  they 
hoped,  or  whether  these  principles  presup- 
posed,   for    their    effectiveness,    the    accept- 
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ance  of  a  very  SF>eciflc  cultural  and  ethical 
and  even  religious  heritage — and  not  just 
the  detached  intellectual  acceptance  of  it,  as 
one  might  accept  a  new  and  strange  thought, 
but  a  species  of  actual  membership  in  It, 
of  beine  a  part  of  it.  by  virtue  of  birth 
and  breeding,  by  the  spirit  and  the  discipline 
of  the  home. 

We  of  subsequent  American  generations 
have  obrtously  proceeded  on  the  basis  of  the 
first  of  ■  ;s  propositions.  We  have  assumed 
that  these  principles  were  ones  of  an  in- 
nate universal  validity — that  they  required 
no  special  cultural  or  religious  Inheritance 
to  become  truly  effective  as  guides  for  the 
political  conduct  of  a  society.  We  liave  shown 
no  hesitation,  over  these  intervening  two 
hundred  years,  in  throwing  our  country 
open  to  the  immigration  of  great  masses  of 
people  reared  in  quite  different  climates  of 
political  and  ethical  principle.  We  have  done 
this  in  the  confidence  that  our  traditions  were 
so  sound,  so  universal  in  their  validity,  and 
the  institutions  flowing  from  them  of  such 
strength,  that  we  could  easily  afford  this 
liberaUty.  The  spirit  of  the  Virginia  Bill  of 
Rights  was  expected  to  spread  tlirougl.  some 
inherent  power  of  its  own  to  all  who  set 
foot  on  these  shores  .  nd  proceeded  to  make 
their  home  here,  regardless  of  whether  these 
people  had  any  share  In  the  cultural  and 
philosophic  soil  out  of  which  these  tradl- 
ilons  and  Institutions  had  grown. 

And  it  Is  not.  incidentally,  just  In  relation 
to  the  development  of  our  society  as  a  whole 
that  we  have  been  guided  by  this  light-heart- 
ed faith  In  the  af.slmllative  powers  of  our  na- 
tional tradition.  It  has  often  struck  me  that 
we  have  manifested  the  same  confidence  In 
our  attitude  to  the  development  of  our 
major  cities.  It  has  seemingly  never  c^curred 
to  us  that  these  great  urbar.  areas,  the  nerve 
centers  of  our  civilization,  the  gathering  and 
distributing  points  of  our  cultural  and  ad- 
ministrative and  economic  strength,  might 
also  be  limited  in  their  capacity  lor  the  as- 
similation of  people  to  whom  their  tradi- 
tions and  arrangements  of  self-government 
were  strange.  We  seemed  often  to  forget  that 
it  was  precisely  in  relation  to  the  city  that 
the  very  word  "citizen"  had  its  original  mean- 
ings; that  a  city,  to  be  successful,  had  also 
to  be  a  community:  that  the  effective  living 
together  of  great  masses  of  people  within  the 
narrow  confines  of  a  single  urban  area  prp- 
supposed  a  community  of  understanding 
with  relation  to  political  institutions  and 
principles.  Without  a  qualm  we  permitted.  In 
the  early  decades  of  this  centurj-,  the  entire 
residential  patterns  and  community  struc- 
ture of  our  great  cities  to  be  disrupted  and 
disintegrated,  the  central  districts  to  be 
blighted  and  to  be  drained  of  people  of 
education  and  influence  and  responsibility — 
all  of  this  as  a  result  primarily  of  the  sudden 
switch  to  the  private  automobile  as  the  pre- 
vailing mode  of  transportation;  and  then, 
with  an  equal  absence  of  qualm,  we  permitted 
these  blighted  central  districts  to  be  colon- 
ized by  huge  masses  of  impoverished  and 
poorly-educated  people  from  remote  rural 
environments — people  largely  devoid  of 
understanding  for  the  Institutions  of  urban 
self-governr..ent  by  which  they  were  now 
supposed  to  be  living — and  people  for  whom. 
In  the  districts  to  which  they  were  being 
permitted  to  move,  there  were  obviously  no 
adequate  prospects  of  employment  and  no 
adequate  residential,  educational  or  cultural 
facilities.  Never,  but  literally  never — down 
to  the  present  day,  never — does  It  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  us  that  perhaps  there  were 
limits  to  the  absorbent  capacity  of  our  great 
urban  communities,  and  that  perhaps  It  was 
the  business  of  governmental  authority  to 
see  that  these  limits  were  not  over-stepped. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  In  men- 
tioning this  extravagant  faith  we  have  shown 
In  the  assimilative  qualities  of  our  political 
tradition,  I  am  not  meaning  to  draw  any 
value  Judgements.  I  know  of  no  absolutes  in 
the  quality  of  human  beings  anjTvhere.  I  do 
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not  believe  In  the  inferiority  or  the  superior- 
ity of  any  racial  or  ethnic  or  national  group 
anywhere  in  the  world.  But  people  can  be  dif- 
ferent, without  being  inferior;  and  differ- 
ences can  t)e  important;  and  It  Is  this  that 
we,  I  think,  tend  to  ignore. 

I  do  not  mean  to  disparage  or  depreciate 
the  progres.s  actually  made  over  the  decades 
in  the  way  of  assimilation  of  our  tradition  by 
people  to  whom  it  was  not  native.  On  the 
contrary,  what  has  been  accomplished  In  this 
respect,  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  little 
short  of  miraculous.  And  m  many  instances. 
I  know,  tlie  spirit  of  the  Virginia  Bill  of 
Rights  and  Constitution  has  been  better 
understood,  more  highly  valued,  and  more 
reverently  cultivated,  by  persons  born  out- 
side the  EngUsh-speaking  world  than  it  has 
by  many  whoee  ancestors  were  among  the 
heirs  to  the  British  cultural  and  political 
tradition.  But  one  of  our  national  failings, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  a  tendency  to  overwork 
success  of  any  kind;  and  in  this  Instiince.  too. 
to  say  that  we  have  accomplished  much  does 
not  preclude  the  possibility  that  we  have 
attempted  to  accomplish  too  much. 

I  am  well  aware,  of  course,  that  If  there 
has  been  a  serious  dilution  of  the  ideological 
Inspiration  that  flowed  from  this  colonial 
capital  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  it  has 
been  a  dilution  that  has  taken  place  partly 
within  the  souls  and  minds  of  thobe  of  us  who 
belong  to  the  old-American  element.  We 
have  taken  the  enduring  power  of  this  in- 
spiration for  granted  with  reg-ird  to  our- 
selves as  well  as  to  others.  We  h.^ve  shown 
little  recognition  of  tlie  need  for  preserving 
and  cultivating  it  even  in  the  rules  and 
habits  of  our  own  lives;  In  the  cultivation 
of  religious  faith;  in  the  rearing  of  our  clvll- 
dren;  In  the  structuring  of  our  communi- 
ties. If  these  ideals  have  been  Ijetrayed.  the 
betrayal  is  certainly  one  that  has  taken  place 
partly  within  ourselves. 

My  point,  therefore.  Is  neither  that  there 
has  been  no  assimilation  at  all,  nor  that  the 
weakening  of  understanding  for  the  found- 
ing principles  of  our  society  is  something 
that  has  come  only  by  the  reckless  admis- 
sion of  unasslmllated  elements  to  our  midst. 
My  f>oInt  is  simply  that  we  have  played  fast 
and  loose  generally  with  our  national  tradi- 
tion, taking  very  little  care  to  see  that  its 
philosophic  and  ethical  foundations  were 
adequately  communicated  to  the  millions  of 
strangers  admitted  to  our  body  politic,  taking 
equally  little  pains  to  see  that  these  founda- 
tions retained  their  vltaUty  In  our  own 
habits  and  outlooks.  And  the  result  Is  that 
we  have  today  a  society  that  has  come  a  long 
way  Indeed^an  alarmingly  long  way — from 
what  those  V'irglnla  forefathers  thought 
they  were  creating  in  the  way  of  a  body 
politic  when  they  drafted  their  memorable 
documents,  a  society  In  which  the  endurance 
and  validity  of  the  things  they  cared  for  Is 
now  very  gravely  jeopardized. 

You  all  know  what  I  have  In  mind  when 
I  use  these  strong  words.  I  doubt  that  there 
can  be  any  of  us  present  whose  senses  have 
not  been  repeatedly  sickened  over  these 
recent  months  by  the  spectacle  of  angry, 
disorderly  people:  milling  about,  screaming, 
shouting  other  people  down,  brawling  with 
the  police  or  with  equally  violent  opponents, 
obstructing  other  people  in  their  normal 
pursuits — and  all  tills  ostensibly  in  the  ef- 
fort to  achieve  one  objective  or  another  not 
by  the  devices  of  persuasion,  not  through 
the  orderly  processes  of  appointed  authority 
and  procedure,  but  through  the  devices  of 
Intimidation  and  blackmail.  It  will  be  clear 
to  all  of  us  that  this  style  of  political  action, 
far  from  having  anything  to  do  with  that 
"firm  adherence  to  justice,  moderation,  tem- 
perance, frugality  and  virtue"  which  the 
Virginia  Bill  of  Rights  demanded,  is  In  the 
most  direct  and  flagrant  conflict  with  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  document.  It  represents 
a  frame  of  mind  that  can  lead.  If  the  entire 
previous  experience  of  mankind  is  to  be 
credited,  only  to  demagoguery  and  dictator- 
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ship.  The  predilection  for  this  style  of  poli- 
tical action,  while  by  no  means  restricted  to 
these  two  groups  alone,  has  been  particularly 
marked,  as  we  all  know,  in  two  sectors  of  nur 
society  where  we  can  least  afford  to  tolerate 
a  lack  of  respect  and  understanding  for  our 
traditions:  namely.  In  the  urban  negro  com- 
munities whose  collaboration  is  going  to  be 
essential  If  our  great  cities  are  to  retain 
their  vitality,  and  among  the  student  popu- 
lation of  our  great  urban  universities — 
among  people,  that  Is,  on  whose  intellectual 
and  civic  capacities  our  national  future  is 
going  to  depend  In  the  most  intimate  way. 
The  damage  done  Just  in  these  two  sectors 
of  uur  S(x;lety  alone,  and  not  just  the  physical 
damage  but  even  more  the  social  and 
spiritual  disorientation  that  invariably  at- 
tends mass  disorders  of  every  sort,  has  al- 
ready attained  extremely  serious  dimensions. 
Along  with  all  this,  and  not  unconnected 
with  it.  there  has  gone  a  persistent  and  con- 
tinuing growth  In  a  crime  rate  that  is  al- 
ready appallingly  high  and.  more  disturbing 
still,  a  recent  Increase  in  the  private  pur- 
chase of  firearms,  made  possible  by  the  in- 
credible laxity  of  existing  legislation — a  de- 
velopment that  has  the  most  sinister  im- 
plications for  the  state  of  mind  now  begin- 
ning to  develop  among  great  numbers  of  our 
fellow  citizens. 

Now.  all  this  Is  bad  enough  in  Itself.  But 
its  gravity  has  been  multiplied,  as  I  see  It, 
by  the  hesitancy,  the  feebleness,  and  the 
Ineffectiveness  of  many  of  the  rrspon.ses  on 
the  part  of  established  authority.  One  Is 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  confusions 
of  mind  which  these  disorders  reflect  are 
ones  from  which  not  even  those  people  are 
Immune  whose  responsibility  It  Is  to  see 
that  the  dignity  and  good  order  of  our  pub- 
lic life  are  maintained. 

Now.  obviously,  we  are  faced  today  with 
two  urgent  tasks.  The  first  Is  to  bring  this 
situation  under  control.  Surely  only  the  most 
fatuous  optimist  could  believe  that  we  have 
already  done  that.  Which  of  our  cities  Is  safe 
from  a  repetition,  over  this  coming  summer. 
of  the  scenes  that  have  disgraced  the  streets 
of  a  number  of  them  over  the  course  of  the 
past  year?  Surely,  If  there  has  been  any  ex- 
cess liere.  it  has  b€>en  an  excess  of  tolerance 
towards  such  things  as  arson,  looting,  sniping 
and  the  malicious  harrassment  of  police  and 
firemen  endeavoring  to  perform  their  duty. 
Stich  things  cannot  be  justified  by  any  cause 
or  any  grievance.  They  are  not  conducive  to 
the  alleviation  of  any  cause  or  any  grievance. 
They  carry  with  them  a  great  and  real  danger 
of  provoking  forms  of  counterlawlessness 
even  more  ugly  and  menacing  than  them- 
.  selves.  They  are  contagious  in  the  sense  that 
they  conduce  to  the  undermining  of  con- 
fidence in  orderly  procedure,  and  to  the  de- 
terioration of  standards  of  political  action 
across  the  country.  In  no  other  country  In 
the  world  would  they  have  been  treated 
with  the  lenience  that  has  been  i^hown  In  our 
great  cities.  In  the  face  of  the  provoca- 
tion given.  I  find  the  charges  of  police  bru- 
talltv  simply  ludicrous.  The  police,  too.  are 
only  human.  Whoever  deliberately  obstructs 
the  exercise  of  public  authority  and  then  re- 
sists arrest,  is  not  only  provoking  violence 
but  necessitating  It;  and  he  should  know 
what   to  expect. 

The  same  Is  true  of  the  resort  to  violence 
and  obstruction  by  students  on  university 
campuses.  Every  university  administration 
has  no  doubt  its  deficiencies.  It  would  be 
surprising  if  the  administration  of  Columbia 
University,  in  particular,  had  been  without 
them.  But  no  such  deficiencies  could  con- 
ceivably justify  what  took  place  on  that 
campus  a  few  weeks  ago.  What  elves  rise  to 
concern  Is  not  that  the  admlnlstr.itlon  of  the 
university  ultimately  Invoked  the  help  of 
the  police  to  restore  its  control  over  its  own 
buildings — It  would  have  been  remiss  in  Its 
duty  had  it  failed  to  do  so.  What  gives  rise 
to  concern  Is  that  the  measure  was  not 
taken   more   promptly;    that  a   considerable 
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portion  of  the  faculty  chose  to  support  these 
student  rioters,  and  their  trouble-making 
friends  from  outside.  In  illegal  and  Indefensi- 
ble actions:  and  that  even  now.  a  month 
after  the  first  of  the  disorders,  the  leaders 
of  all  thl.'?  lawlessness  and  indecency  should 
still  be  clamoring  for  conUnued  enrollment 
and  recognition  as  students 

Universities  are  there  for  purposes  of  edu- 
cation They  are  not  supposed  to  be  exer- 
cises In  political  democracy.  The  term  "de- 
mocracy" refers  to  the  procedures  of  gov- 
ernment and  cieflnes  the  relationship  between 
the  individual  citizen  and  those  who  hold 
the  ultimate  power  of  disposal  over  hl.s  per- 
son and  his  property.  It  has  no  proper  ap- 
plication to  the  administration  of  the  edu- 
cation process.  Universities  cannot  fulflll 
their  true  educational  function  other  than 
in  an  atmosphere  of  respect  for  the  author- 
ity of  both  teacher  and  Institution.  It  would 
be  better  that  they  be  closed  entirely  than 
that  they  attempt  to  function  under  condi- 
tions m  which  that  respect  Is  absent. 

The  American  student  of  this  day  and  age 
has  the  finest  educational  facilities  ever  of- 
Isred  to  any  students  at  any  time  and  at  any 
place  in  world  history  For  the  actual  costs 
of  what  Is  offered  to  him  at  these  places  he 
does  not.  on  the  average,  pay  even  the  half. 
The  rest  iS  given  him  by  that  very  American 
society — that  American  'Establishment".  If 
you  will — for  which  the  student-activist  pro- 
fesses such  contempt.  It  Is  the  student  who 
is  under  obligation  to  the  university  and  Its 
sponsors,  not  vice  versa.  Higher  education  Is 
not  an  absolute  right,  nor  is  the  enjoyment 
Of  it  devoid  of  responsibilities.  In  an  age 
when  there  are  far  more  applicants  for  en- 
rollment in  our  leading  institutions  than 
these  Instltvitions  can  handle,  there  Is  no 
reason  why  anvone  should  be  tolerated  as  a 
student  on  one  of  these  campuses  who  is  not 
prepared  to  give  the  universltv  his  respect 
and  whoee  presence  and  activity  there  are 
disruptive  of  the  educational  progress  of 
other  students.  The  demand  of  students  for 
Influence,  in  p;irticular,  on  the  financial  af- 
fairs of  the  university — a  field  of  activity  for 
which  they  have  neither  expertise  nor  the 
legal  responslbilltv — can  only  b«  classified  as 
a  gross  impertinence. 

in  a  sense,  fien.  in  each  case — that  of  the 
big-city  ghettoes  and  that  of  the  college  cam- 
pus— there  h.ii  been  a  real  and  dangerous 
discrepancy  be'ween  the  seriousness  of  the 
provocation  given  and  the  firmness  of  the 
response  offered  by  appointed  authority:  and 
a  good  deal  more  will  have  to  be  shown  In 
the  way  of  decisiveness  and  resolution  and 
faith  in  our  own  values  if  decency  and  deco- 
rum are  to  be  restored  to  the  American  scene. 
This,  in  itself,  is  going  to  call  for  a  major 
national  effort. 

And  it  is,  of  course,  not  enough.  There 
is  the  further  task  of  identifying  and  cor- 
recting the  various  forms  of  confusion  and 
distress  that  have  led  to  this  sort  of  behavior. 
FVDr  this,  the  restoration  of  order  Is  not  a 
substitute  bvit  only  a  prerequisite:  and  we 
will  be  very  foolish  if  we  do  not  attack  both 
problems  simultaneously.  But  the  second 
one — the  correction  and  identification  of  the 
causes  of  all  this  trouble — is  even  greater  in 
Its  dimensions  than  the  first:  for  these  causes 
strike  deeply  into  the  most  sacred  habits,  and 
the  most  ingrained  assumptions,  of  otir  so- 
ciety. Thev  amount,  in  their  entirety,  to  a 
real  illness  of  our  civilization.  And  in  the 
attempt  to  get  at  them  and  cure  them,  we 
have  not — as  I  see  it — even  scratched  the 
surface. 

To  identify  the  causes  of  radical  student 
unrest,  for  example,  you  would  have  to  go 
back  into  questions  of  the  home  environ- 
ment, of  grade  school  and  high  school  edu- 
cation. And  you  would  even  have  to  beard 
in  his  den,  and  drag  out  into  the  open,  that 
sacred  cat  oi  American  custom  which  con- 
signs so  enormous  a  share  of  the  educational 
infiuence  over  our  children  to  people,  namely 
the  television  advertisers,  who  have  no  proper 
educational  interest  or  responsibility. 
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.^nd  to  get  at  the  causes  and  remedies  of 
the  situation  that  prevails  in  the  Negro 
ghettoes  I  think  you  would  have  to  go  even 
deeper.  You  would  have  to  begin,  it  seems 
to  me,  by  removing  from  the  public  discus- 
sion of  this  problem  the  wholesale  imputa. 
tions  of  mass  guilt  and  mass  Innocence  that 
have  been  pennltted  to  pervade  It  in  this 
recent  pericid.  This  is  a  problem  with  deep 
historical  roots.  It  was  not  created  by  the 
generation  of  Americans  now  alive;  it  was 
only  inherited  by  them.  There  have  been 
many  people  of  good  will  on  both  sides  who 
have  never  failed  to  make  the  effort  to  im- 
prove things  within  the  limits  of  tlieir  own 
modest  possibilities.  I  think  I  speak  lor  many 
others  when  I  say  that  I  am  a  little  tired 
of  being  told  how  endlessly  guilty  I  am  witii 
relation  to  this  situation;  and  inclined  to 
doubt  the  usefulness  of  any  public  discus- 
sion conducted  against  such  emotional  im- 
putations and  assumptions.  The  first  re- 
quirement of  a  useful  discussion  here  would 
be  the  recognition  of  the  truly  tragic  and 
deep-seated  nature  of  the  problem. 

But  beyond  that,  if  we  were  really  to  come 
to  terms  with  this  problem  we  would  have 
to  ask,  I  think,  questions  more  searching 
and  painful  than  any  I  have  yet  seen  pub- 
licly discussed.  We  would  have  to  ask,  for 
example,  whether  it  really  does  any  good  to 
try  to  raise  living  standards  among  these 
masses  of  recent  arrivals  In  the  great  cities 
unless  you  c4in  simultaneously  raise  similar 
standards  among  those  who  remained  behind 
in  the  places  they  came  from,  or  unless  you 
can  lmp)ose  some  artificial  restriction  on  a 
further  migration  to  the  cities.  And  you 
would  have  to  ;isk,  I  think,  whether  we  c^on 
any  longer  afford  not  to  relate  our  political 
arrangements  to  the  realities  of  race; 
whether,  that  is.  political  and  administrative 
lines  should  not  be  redrawn  in  many  in- 
stances to  make  it  possible  for  negroes, 
wherever  they  want  to  do  this,  to  face  the 
duties  and  problems  of  citizenship  as  a  com- 
munity, iind  precisely  as  a  racial  community, 
and  not  ;is  Individuals  trying  to  relate  to 
other  Individuals  whom  they  neither  imder- 
stand  nor  trust.  I  am  not  speaking  of  any 
form  of  compulsion.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  negroes  should  be  excluded  from  other 
forms  of  political  Identification,  if  they 
prefer  them.  But  I  do  not  see  that  progress 
can  l>e  made  in  an  atmosphere  where  the 
white  majority  Is  accused  of  arrogance  and 
callousness  if  it  denies  special  privileges  and 
concessions,  and  of  an  unacceptable  pater- 
nalism if  it  extends  them.  The  American 
negro,  I  suspect,  will  find  his  dignity  only 
when  he  seeks  it  as  a  member  of  a  negro 
community,  not  as  an  individual;  and  I 
tlilnk  we  will  soon  have  to  take  account 
of  this  fact. 

Now  obviously,  these  problems  cut  deep. 
The  adjustments  they  call  for  are  major  ad- 
justments. They  will  demand.  If  they  are  to 
i)e  successfully  met.  all  that  we  can  give 
them  in  the  way  of  energy  and  imagination 
and  material  investment.  And  they  are  of 
great  urgency.  They  will  not  brook  much 
more  delay.  Unless  we  tackle  them  soon,  and 
other  related  problems  as  well,  and  tackle 
them  with  many  times  the  seriousness  and 
scope  of  endeavor  that  we  have  shown  to 
date,  they  can  easily  get  wholly  out  of  hand, 
and  the  damage  to  our  body  politic  can  as- 
siune  catastrophic  dimensions.  And  it  is  this, 
the  magnitude  and  urgency  of  the  tasks  that 
we  face  in  the  ordering  of  our  domestic  life, 
that  brings  me  now  to  the  burden  of  the 
thought  I  wish  primarily  to  state  to  you 
today.  It  is  simply  this:  that  a  nation  in 
such  a  state  of  internal  disarray— a  nation 
faced  with  domestic  tasks  of  such  magnitude, 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  extravagant  ex- 
cursions, whether  of  altruism  or  of  military 
adventure.  Into  the  world  beyond  Its  borders: 
it  has  no  choice  but  to  prune  its  external  in- 
volvements to  the  bone,  to  cure  itself  of  all 
dreams  of  being  more  to  others  than  it  is  to 
itself,  and  to  adjust  the  objectives  of  Its  for- 
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eign   policy   to  a  realistic  assessment  of  its 
own  capabilities 

Now  let  me  elaborate. 

I  do  not  want  to  talk  about  Vietnam.  Of 
course,  it  is  little  short  of  fantastic  that  a 
country  facing  such  domestic  problems  as  we 
now  face,  and  one  that  stands  virtually  on  the 
brink  of  a  major  International  financial  hu- 
miliation, should  be  continuing  to  pour  its 
substance,  to  the  tune  of  a  full  fourth  of  its 
budget  and  more  than  a  half  a  million  of  its 
yoting  men,  into  a  military  adventure  on  the 
other  side  of  rhe  world,  in  .tn  area  to  which 
its  vital  interests  are  only  remotely  related. 
But  that  is  an  old  areument.  This  is  not  the 
time  to  renew  it.  A  further  escalation  of  this 
conflict  has.  I  iiope,  now  become  politically 
unthinkable:  and  negotiations  looking  to  its 
ultimate  liquidation  are  now  in  progress.  I 
cannot  regard  these  negotlation.=i  with  any 
great  measure  of  optimism.  The  proced tires 
we  are  following  are  not  the  ones  I  would 
have  thought  most  promising  in  the  inter- 
ests of  an  early  liquidation  of  the  conflict. 
But  the  negotiations  :are  being  ronducted  by 
men  of  great  experience  and  ability,  in  whom 
I  have  the  highest  personal  confidence.  I 
would  not  like  to  say  anything  here  that 
would  complicate  their  tasks  I  will  only  say 
that  the  successful  liquidation  of  this  In- 
volvement is  a  prerequisite  to  any  successful 
national  policy  over  the  coming  four  years, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

When  this  liquidation  Is  finally  effected, 
and  when  we  are  able  to  turn  our  full  at- 
tention to  other  parts  of  the  world  and  to 
take  stock  of  what  has  been  happening  to 
our  world  position  during  the  period  of  our 
preoccupation  with  Southeast  Asia,  we  will 
be  dismayed,  I  think,  to  find  how  much  Viet- 
nam has  cost  us  in  terms  of  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  world  opinion.  Let  us  not 
argue  over  the  degree  In  which  this  loss  of 
esteem  and  prestige  is  deserved.  Our  politi- 
cal adversaries  have  naturally  been  only  too 
happy  to  take  advantage  of  a  situation  that 
played  so  beautifully  into  the  hands  of  their 
favored  propaganda  charges  against  us.  The 
fact  is  that  we  are  going  to  find  a  distress- 
ingly large  part  of  the  world  public  either 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  we  are  some  spe- 
cies of  blood-thirsty  militarists  and  im- 
perialists or  at  least  shaken  In  a  prior 
impression  that  we  were  not.  In  these  circum- 
stances, almost  any  very  active  policy  on  our 
part,  whether  we  conceive  it  as  one  of  al- 
truism or  as  an  assertion  of  power,  will  be 
almost  bound  to  be  misinterpreted.  To  cer- 
tain forms  of  hostility  and  suspicion  and 
skepticism  about  one's  motives,  there  is  only 
one  dignified  and  effective  response:  With- 
drawal, abstention  and  a  dignified  silence. 
Only  by  a  long  period  of  restraint  and  de- 
tachment toward  the  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries and  continents,  will  it  be  possible  for 
tis  to  correct  the  misinterpretations  concern- 
ing the  spirit  and  purposes  of  our  nation  to 
which  the  Vietnam  involvement  has  given 
rise. 

And  this  forebearance  will  have  to  be 
supported  by  the  quality  of  our  effort  here 
at  liome.  Whoever  has  looked  closely  at  In- 
ternational affairs  knows  that  the  way  In 
which  nations  really  commend  themselves 
to  the  respect  and  confidence  of  others  is 
not  primarily  through  their  words  or  even 
primarily  through  their  external  actions, 
but  rather  through  the  tone  and  quality  of 
their  domestic  life.  It  is  not  only  between 
individuals  that  the  power  of  example  is 
greater  than  the  power  of  precept.  This  is  also 
true  among  nations.  And  until  we  in  this 
country  have  restored  the  quality  of  our 
domestic  life  to  a  level  where  we  can  ex- 
hibit it  to  the  rest  of  the  world  without 
shame  or  apology,  we  will  not  get  very  far 
in  advancing  otir  prestige  either  by  talking 
at  people  in  other  countries,  or  by  dispens- 
ing aid  and  technical  advice  to  them,  or  by 
force  of  arms.  There  is  a  crying  disparity  be- 
tween the  elaborateness  of  our  present  ef- 
forts to  infiuence  other  peoples  by  our  phys- 
ical presence  and  our  activities  of  one  sort 
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or  another  in  their  midst,  and  the  abundant 
evidence  of  our  failures  here  at  home.  What 
sort  of  guides  to  industrlali?ation  are  we 
who  have  not  learned  how  to  industrialize 
ourselves  without  depleting  our  resources 
and  despoiling  the  natural  beauty  and 
healthfulness  e.f  our  country?  What  sort  of 
cuides  are  we  to  urban  development  who 
cannot  prevent  the  deterioration  of  life  in 
our  own  great  cities?  What  sort  of  educa- 
tors are  we  who  cannot  win  and  retain  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  our  own  students? 
A  prerequisite  of  our  coming  to  terms  suc- 
cessfully with  our  International  environ- 
ment is  that  we  should  first  come  to  terms 
with  ourselves. 

I  do  not  mean  to  overdo  this  thought.  We 
will  only  be  confusing  ourselves  if  we  try 
to  define  our  foreittn  policy  of  tli'.s  coming 
period  by  relating  it  to  such  shopworn  and 
otitdated  terms  as  "isolationism".  Obviously. 
our  present  situation  has  little  .similarity 
to  that  which  we  enjoyed  In  the  last  cen- 
tury. Even  in  a  post-Vietnam  world,  there 
will  be  a  number  of  problems  and  respon- 
sibilities to  which  we  shall  have  to  give  most 
.•=erious  attention. 

There  is.  for  example,  the  problem  of  Ku- 
rope.  and  particularly  Germany.  The  special 
responsibilities  we  have  assumed  with  rela- 
tion to  these  areas,  and  the  intimate  nature 
of  our  intere.'t.?  there,  oblige  vis  to  take  a 
continuing  interest  in  the  unfolding  of 
events  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Bevond  that  we  have  the  two  [treat  latent 
crises  of  the  Middle  East  and  the  southern 
part  of  .Africa.  One  of  these  is  an  urgent 
crisis,  the  other  a  slow  one:  but  both  are 
tragic  ones,  without  visible  solution  today. 
and  both  are  lull  of  danger.  Here,  our  task 
v.'ii:  be  not  to  attempt  to  solve  the  respective 
problems  at  once,  for  no  outside  force  can 
do  that:  and  It  will  not  be  to  take  sides  in 
these  bitter  confilcts.  because  they  are  not 
our  quarrels  :-.nd  we  do  not  have  the  answers 
in  our  pocket,  but  to  shape  our  conduct  In 
stich  a  way  as  to  help  prevent  both  of  them 
from  becoming  threats  to  world  peace. 

We  shall  also  be  confronted,  once  the 
Vietnam  involvement  is  over,  with  the  task 
of  shaping  !-ome  sort  of  a  stable  relationship 
w  mainland  China.  Here,  too,  great  patience, 
detachment  and  forebearance  will  obviously 
be  necessary.  Chinese  feelings  towards  us 
are  violent,  neurotic  and  ill-informed  in  a 
decree  for  which  it  is  hard  to  Imd  a  parallel 
in'recent  diplomatic  history.  These  feelings 
.-;re  not  going  to  be  corrected  in  a  single  day. 
or  even  a  .'^inale  year.  -And  even  when  and  if 
the  general  atmosphere  is  improved,  we  are 
still  going  to  have  to  contend  with  those  in- 
.erained  characteristics  of  official  Chinese 
mentality — the  xenophobia,  the  exaggerated 
pretensions,  the  anxious  preoccupation  with 
the  externals  of  prestige — that  have  compli- 
cated China's  relations  with  the  West  even 
;n  happier  times. 

Finally,  there  is  the  great  and  terrible 
danger  presented  by  the  present  cultivation 
of  nuclear  weapons  by  at  least  five  powers. 
:ind  the  rapid  proliferation  of  the  ;-.bility  to 
cultivate  them  into  still  other  hands  There 
is  the  question  v.'hether  th.;  present  relative 
balance  of  power  in  weapons  of  this  nature 
is  not  being  undermined  by  new  technologi- 
cal developments  and  uncertainties;  and 
there  is  the  wider  question,  which  now 
presents  itself  on  the  basis  of  twenty-five 
years  of  experience,  as  to  whether  the  basing 
of  our  deterLse  posture  on  weapons  of  this 
nature  has  really  added  to  our  security,  or 
detracted  from  it. 

With  these,  .-.nd  other,  questions,  v,-e  shall 
have  to  occupy  ourselves,  and  in  the  most 
serious  way,  even  in  a  post-\"ietnam  world. 
But  none  of  this  precludes  us  from  carry- 
ing ovit  in  the  coming  period  an  extensive  re- 
orientation of  our  national  policy:  away 
from  the  ambitious  dreams  and  extravagant 
efforts  of  recent  years,  and  la  the  direction 
of  a  new  determination  and  concentration 
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of  efforts  In  the  ordering  of  our  domestic 
affairs.  The  world  has  changed  very  greatly 
over  what  it  was  20  years  ago.  Neither  the 
hopes  nor  the  fears  that  have  inspired  our 
policy  over  the  intervening  years  iiave  full 
\aUdity  today.  Cominunism  is  not  what  it 
was  in  1948,  nor  Is  western  Etiropc,  nor  are 
we.  At  many  points.  In  Europe  and  elsewhere, 
where  we  have  become  accustomed  to  rrgard- 
Ing  our  own  presence  and  attention  as  essen- 
tial to  stability,  others  can  now  do  without 
tis.  Not  all  of  "them  are  going  to  fird  It  as 
pleasant  as  they  ihoTight  they  would  when 
Yankee  really  goes  home;  but  Yankee,  as  I 
see  It,  has  no  choice:  and  many  of  them  may 
gain  from  the  denial  of  America's  favors  a 
respect  for  what  .^m^rlca  has  to  offer  which 
the  extravagant  extension  cf  these  favors 
was  never  able  to  produce. 

I  began  these  observations  v.-lth  some  re- 
fiectlons   on    the    principles   of   government 
that  were  enunclat.ed  and  established  by  the 
members  of  the  Virginia  Convention  on  this 
site,  in  the  eventful  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer of  1776.  I.  personally,  remain  profoundly 
convinced  that  these  principles  retain  their 
potential  validity  as  the  foundations  nf  our 
political  .system  and  :s  guides  to  the  spirit 
and  quality  of  our  national  life.  Any  America 
that  departed  basically  from  them  would  not 
be  an  America  in  which  I  should  like  to  live. 
It  is  still   not  too   late.   I  think,   to   restore 
them  to  the  place  they  otight  to  have  in  our 
consciousness  and  our  behavior.   If  we  can 
make  even  In  a  general  ■f.-a.y  the  adjustments 
I  have  suggested:   If  we  can   cure  otirselves. 
that  is,  of  exaggerated  notions  of  what  we 
can  mean  to  others  at  this  stage  in  our  his- 
tory:  if  we  can  stop  the  squandering  of  our 
resources  on  external  undertakings  that  may 
feed   our   iiatlonal    vanity   but   do   little   to 
justlfv  It:  if  we  can  apply  to  the  ordering  of 
our  own  afialrs  and  to  the  cleansing  and  cur- 
ing of   our   sick  socletv   those   resources   of 
energy  and  courage  and  idealis-n  and  physi- 
cal suostaijce  which  we  have  been  pouring 
Into  our  external  involvements;  and  if.  above 
all.  we  can  contrive  to  place  once  more  at 
I  he  foundation  of  our  personal  lives  and  of 
the  breeding  and  education  of  our  children 
that   discipline   of   individual    conduct   and 
that  understanding  for  first  principles  which 
were  once  fussumed  to  be  the  ersential  basis 
of    any    successful    self-government — if    we 
can  do  these  things,  then  I  see  no  reii.son  why 
we  should  not  be  able  to  make  once  more 
of  this  .American  ."ociety  something  that  the 
m.embers  of  the  Virginia  Coiv.ention,  were  it 
possible  icr  them  to  come  among  us  once 
again,   could   view  without  the   feeling  that 
tiielr  efforts  had  been  in  vain  and  their  prin- 
ciples betrayed. 

George  F.  Kennan. 
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probability  of  further  transfers,  but 
there  still  remains  some  ixjrtion  of  these 
funds  yet  to  be  utilized  by  tlie  State 
unemployment  agencies. 

This  money  can  be  used  by  the  States 
for  administrative  purpo-scs  so  long  as 
the  expenditure  is  .siJecifically  approved 
bv  the  State  legislature,  and  the  ex- 
ijenditure  is  made  within  the  statutoi-y 
time  i^eriod.  This  legislation  extends  this 
Ijeriod  for  an  additional  5  years. 

As  a  matter  of  practice,  Stat-es  have 
utilized  these  funds  to  acquire  land  and 
construct  buildings  needed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  unemployment  pro- 
prams.  Without  this  assisUnce,  the 
States  would  not  be  able  to  have  the 
necessary  facilities  to  do  their  work  ef- 
ficiently, and  most  of  the  StaU-s  unem- 
ployment funds  would  be  cxhaustt-d  in 
m.^tchins:  the  Federal  assistance  to  in- 
dividuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purposes  of  this  bill 
are  necessary  and  laudable.  I  support 
my  colleagues  in  its  jias.sage. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  ITALIAN 
HEPUBLTC 


REED  ACT  EXTENSION 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    If.r.AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Jure  5.  1968 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  House  con.sidered  and  passed  by  a 
voice  vote  the  extension  of  the  Reed  Act. 
On  the  basis  of  the  experience  I  have 
had  as  a  member  of  the  Texas  Employ- 
ment Commi.ssion,  I  would  like  to  say 
why  I  supported  the  bill. 

Durinn:  the  years  195G,  1957,  and  1953, 
considerable  amounts  of  Federal  money, 
not  then  required  for  cash  payments  to 
individuals,  were  transferred  to  the 
State  unemployment  account  of  the  un- 
employment trust  fund.  Changes  in  the 
law   since   those  years   has  cut  off  the 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

III    :;ew   vi'i.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5.  196S 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend  was  the  scene  of  a  .iubilant  na- 
tional celebration  in  Italy  as  a  proud 
people  marked  tl  e  22d  anniverf^ary  of 
iho  Italian  Rr-nublic.  Twt^nty-two  years  is 
a  relatively  insignificant  period  of  time 
in  the  histoiT  of  a  nation  which  has 
contributed  for  centuries  to  man's  civi- 
lization, culture,  and  intellectual  devel- 
opment. However,  for  thp  rontemporary 
ponulation  of  that  part  of  the  world 
which  served  as  the  nucleus  of  the  Rom- 
an Empire  and  the  cradle  of  the  Ren- 
ai.->sance.  June  2  marked  a  national 
renai.'^sance  of  inten.<^e  .sicnificance.  On 
Jun"  2.  1946,  the  Ital'an  people  mar- 
shaled in  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
their  Nation.  On  tliat  date  they  went 
to  tnc  polls  to  establish  a  irarliamentai-y 
democratic  republic  to  replaie  the  Fas- 
cist system — the  system,  di ■^.sonant  with 
their  hi.storic  tradition,  which  had  led 
th?m  to  war  and  devastation. 

To  implement  the  decision  made  at  the 
polls  and  to  insure  the  .-^tabihty  of  their 
new  form  of  government  was  no  easy 
task  for  the  Italian  people.  In  the  im- 
mediate postwar  period  Italy  ^vas  a  na- 
t'on  of  economic,  social,  and  lolitical 
disarray.  Destruction  and  chaos  pre- 
vailed, with  the  economy  .n-verely  crip- 
pled and  the  people  \ictims  of  hunger 
and  disease.  A  real  and  dangerous  threat 
to  the  survival  of  democracy  existed  in 
the  large  and  well-orcanized  Commu- 
nist Party  prepared  to  instantly  seize 
the  reigns  of  government  if  the  possibil- 
ity arose.  The  Italian  people  resisted  the 
proerams  and  jjolitics  of  the  Commu- 
nists. With  economic  assistance  from 
the  United  States  and  the  combined 
wealth  of  the  energies  and  aspii  ations  of 
the  Italian  people,  the  Italian  Republic 
was  able  to  survive  the  critical  postwar 
period,  to  engage  in  successful  recon- 
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struction,  to  address  Itself  to  the  social 
needs  of  the  people,  and  to  achieve  great- 
er political  stability. 

The  past  22  years,  due  to  the  determi- 
nation and  vitality  of  the  Italian  people, 
have  brought  Italy  increasingly  to  pros- 
perity. Today  Italy  ranks  No.  8  among 
the  world's  industrial  nations.  The 
amount  of  usable  farmland  has  been 
doubled  through  the  introduction  of  new 
irrigation  systems.  The  Government  has 
in  recent  years  begun  the  second  phase 
of  a  policy  to  improve  the  economy  of 
predominantly  agricultural  southern 
Italy,  where  poverty  persists.  The  first 
phase  began  in  1950  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  "Cassa  per  il  Mezzogiorno" 
or  fund  for  the  south  and  concentrated 
on  agricultural  improvements.  The  sec- 
ond phase  which  began  in  1965  is  a 
stepped-up  program  to  encourage  the 
industrialization  of  the  south. 

Italian  accomphshments  in  the  post- 
war era  have  not  been  limited  to  the 
economic  realm.  The  freedom  of  expres- 
sion enjoyed  by  the  Italian  people  since 
the  estatrhshment  of  the  republic  has 
led  to  a  resurgence  of  Italian  leadership 
and  creativity  in  the  arts — especially  in 
literature,  films,  and  fashion. 

On  the  22d  anniversary  of  the  Italian 
Republic,  we  wish  to  compliment  the 
Italian  people  on  their  achievements,  re- 
affirm our  warm  friendship,  and  wish 
them  even  sreater  prosperity  in  the  years 
ahead. 
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A  DEPARTED  FRIEND  AND  CIVIC 
LEADER 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODaL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  5,  1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
heartfelt  sadness  that  I  ask  for  leave  to 
say  a  few  words  about  a  dear  friend  and 
beloved  civic  leader,  who  passed  away 
in  the  prime  of  life  at  41  years  of  age, 
Emanuel  Sandman,  a  lifelong  resident  of 
my  district. 

A  veteran  of  4  years'  service  in  our 
Armed  Forces  during  'World  'War  n,  he 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Jewish  'War 
Veterans  ready  at  all  times  to  extend  a 
helping  hand  to  those  returning  from 
service  in  Vietnam.  For  11  years,  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Cub  Scouts, 
Pack  No.  435.  inculcating  in  the  young- 
sters that  spirit  of  civic  responsibility 
which  is  the  essence  of  the  Scouting  pro- 
gram and  which  guided  Emanuel  Sand- 
man throughout  his  life. 

His  interest  in  children  knew  no 
bounds.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  camp  program  for  poor  chil- 
dren. He  devoted  much  of  his  time  and 
energy  to  Boy  Scout  Pack  No.  440,  com- 
promised of  blind  youngsters.  His  leader- 
ship and  inspiration  sparked  the  forma- 
tion of  Little  League  baseball  teams  in 
our  community. 

Emanuel  Sandman  leaves  a  devoted 
wife.  June,  and  five  wonderful  children: 
Russell,  Terry.  Robyn,  Brett,  and  Stacey. 
He  also  leaves  .he  memory  of  a  great, 
humanitarian  spirit,  which  will  forever 
enrich  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his 
neighbors. 


HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  5.  1968 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  subject  of  blackbird  legis- 
lation has  been  of  great  interest  to  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  a  letter  in  this 
respect  which  reviews  the  progress 
made  in  the  eradication  of  blackbirds, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Dep.\rtment  of  the  Interior, 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  31, 1968. 
Hon.  Julia  Butler  Hansen, 
ChairTnan,    Subcommittee    on    Interior    and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations,  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Mrs.   Hansen:    In   accordance   with 
Instructions  contained  In  House  Report  No. 
206,    Department   of   the    Interior    and    Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriations  bill,  1968,  we 
submit    the    following    progress    report    on 
the  blackbird  control  program  for  the  period 
January   through   March    1968.   An   identical 
letter  Is  being  sent  to  the  Honorable  Carl 
Hayden,    Chairman,    Committee    on    Appro- 
priations. United  States  Senate. 

Blackbird  control  activities  during  the 
past  quarter  have  centered  on  completing 
1967  assessments  of  corn  damage  In  Ohio, 
controlling  birds  at  roosting  sites,  field  bait- 
ing at  staging  areas  near  blackbird  roosts, 
and  extension  work. 

Based  on  estimates  from  14  counties,  the 
projected  redwing  blackbird  damage  to  field 
com  m  Ohio  ran  between  $3  million  and 
$3  5  million  In  1967.  Losses  ranged  from 
Sl.OOO  In  Perry  County  to  $255,000  In  San- 
dusky County.  Erie,  Ottawa,  and  Logan 
Counties  had  damage  In  every  field  sur- 
veyed. Damage  was  conslderaly  below  that 
In  1966.  possibly  because  of  the  Increased 
number  of  sample  fields  and  sur^'ey  coun- 
ties, coupled  with  a  wider  dispersal  of  dam- 
age. Many  landowners  contacted  during  the 
survey  noted  that  the  nimiber  of  birds  seen 
during  the  year  was  less,  but  the  distribu- 
tion was  wider.  Assessments  must  be  mside 
annually  to  follow  trends  In  damage  and  Its 
distribution. 

Control  activities  were  conducted  with 
wetting  agents  at  roosting  sites  and  with 
toxic  baits  at  staging  areas  near  roosts. 
Wetting  agents  have  been  applied  to  three 
blackbird  roosts  In  Ohio,  one  In  Tennessee, 
and  one  In  Georgia.  Experience  gained  In 
these  tests  has  resulted  In  greatly  Improved 
operational  procedures  to  be  followed  next 
winter  In  achieving  significant  reductions 
of  blackbirds. 

Attempts  were  made  to  reduce  numbers  of 
birds  through  field  baiting  with  Compound 
DRC-1339  after  blackbirds  reappeared  In 
Ohio  during  early  March.  Staging  areas  near 
five  roosts  were  baited  with  DRC-1339- 
treated  cracked  corn.  Bait  was  well  accepted 
at  each  site.  We  feel  that  this  method  of 
reduction  shows  some  promise  If  used  In 
an  operational  manner.  But  because  of  po- 
tential hazards  to  game  birds  (mainly  quail, 
pheasants,  ducks,  and  doves),  this  material 
must  be  used  only  by  trained  personnel;  and 
to  be  effective,  more  areas  must  be  treated 
than  Is  now  possible  with  the  available  work 
force 

Over  ISO  blackbirds  roosts  have  been  lo- 
cated In  Ohio  In  cooperation  with  County 
Agricultural  Agents.  This  information  will 
prove  valuable  In  blackbird  control  activities 
this  year.  A  map  indicating  the  locations 
to  which  Ohio  depredating  blackbirds  mi- 
grate during  the  winter  months  Is  attached 
for  your  Information 

Extension-type  activities  have  been  used 
widely  during  the  quarter.  Pour  news  arti- 


cles have  been  prepared  and  given  wide  dis- 
tribution through  news  outlets  of  the  Ohio 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Ohio  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service.  These  articles 
have  brought  favorable  comments  about  the 
program  throughout  the  State.  Magazine 
articles  concerning  blackbird  problems  have 
been  prepared  for  the  Farm  Quarterly,  Amer- 
ican  Fruit  Grower,  and  the  Michigan  Farmer. 
Six  radio  tapes  and  a  television  show  were 
prepared  during  the  quarter.  Talks  dealing 
with  blackbirds  were  given  to  six  farm 
groups,  and  Interviews  were  given  to  re- 
porters from  three  newspapers.  A  brochure 
explaining  the  use  of  the  blackbird  decoy 
trap  was  prepared  and  distributed  to  fruit 
growers   In   Ohio    and    Michigan. 

Blackbird  nesting  surveys  will  be  made 
In  Ohio  and  Michigan  during  May,  with  the 
objective  of  learning  the  effect  of  low-volume 
applications  of  parathlon  on  blackbird  nest- 
ing success  In  alfalfa  fields.  Parathlon  ap- 
plications will  be  made  by  agriculturalists  to 
control  alfalfa  weevils. 

Field  baiting  with  DRC-1339  at  staging 
areas  was  completed  In  April,  Avltrol-treated 
grain  (a  distress-producing  chemical)  is 
being  considered  for  application  to  an  area 
of  150  square  miles  In  Monroe  County,  Mich- 
igan, and  to  an  area  of  equal  size  In  Musking- 
um County,  Ohio.  Extension  activities  will 
continue  as  In  past  quarters.  Planning  ses- 
sions are  now  under  way  to  develop  the  de- 
tails of  the  program  for  this  summer  and 
next  winter. 

If  we  can  provide  more  Information,  please 
call  on  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ABRAM    V.    TUNISON, 

Acting  Director. 


SUSPENSION  OP  "EQUAL  TIME" 
PROVISION  FOR  THE  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL  ELECTION 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  5,  1968 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  date 
is  now  June  5.  In  exactly  5  months,  the 
electorate  of  our  Nation  will  be  going  to 
the  polls  to  elect  a  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

That  electorate  is  entitled  to  every  bit 
of  information  possible  to  allow  it  to  vote 
intelligently. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  of  the 
House  to  press  for  expeditious  action  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  175,  already 
passed  by  the  other  body.  Enactment  of 
this  resolution  would  suspend  the  equal- 
time  requirements  of  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  as  far  as 
the  nominees  for  President  and  Vice 
President  are  concerned. 

I  do  not  argue  with  the  wisdom  of 
those  v/ho  enacted  this  law  34  years  ago, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  question  whether 
they  foresaw  the  day  when  almost  the 
entire  population  of  the  Nation — and 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  too — would 
be  able  to  watch  and  hear  simultaneously 
the  candidates  for  the  highest  offices  this 
Nation  can  offer. 

All  of  us  who  are  campaigners  know 
the  high — even  prohibitive — cost  of  tele- 
vision time.  It  has  been  the  highest  single 
cost  of  national  elections.  The  major  net- 
works have  been  challenged  on  this 
issue — and  they  have  answered  the  chal- 
lenge by  offering  free,  public  service  time 
to  the  major  candidates. 


June  5,  1968 

But  they  are  reluctant^and  I  can 
appreciate  their  reluctance — to  make 
this  same,  prime  time  available  on  the 
same  basis  to  the  minority,  splinter 
party  candidates. 

I  do  not  challenge  the  right  of  anyone 
to  run  for  these  high  offices;  in  fact.  I 
will  fight  with  all  my  might  for  their 
right.  But  politics  is  a  realistic  profes- 
sion and  I  doubt  if  anyone  will  disagree 
that  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States  will  be  the  choice  of  one  of  the 
major  parties. 

The  public  is  entitled  to  hear  and  see 
these  candidates  debate  the  i-ssues  as 
often  as  possible;  to  compare  their  posi- 
tions; to  compare  the  men;  and  then 
make  its  choice  at  the  polls. 

This  section  was  suspended  in  1960 
and  the  principal  candidates  had  the 
opportunity  to  utilize  many  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  free  time  to  lay  their 
cases  before  the  American  electorate. 
The  section  was  not  suspended  in  1964 
and  this  time  was  not  at  the  disposal  of 
the  candidates. 

In  the  interest  of  the  widest  possible 
dissemination  of  information  to  the 
public,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  act  with 
all  {xjssible  haste  so  that  planning  may 
be  begun  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
for  the  period  beginning  August  31, 
1968. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ALDERMAN 
THOMAS  J.  CASEY 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

energy  to  the  betterment  of  the  Austin  com- 
munity. Sacrifice  has  been  the  key  note  In 
his  capacity  its  a  public  servant.  He  has,  on 
many  occasions,  deprived  himself  of  the 
material  goods  life  offers  to  help  people  he 
felt  were  in  genuine  need.  Service  before  self 
has  been  Ills  unspoken  motto.  His  life  has 
been  a  testament  to  the  universal  idea  of 
human  love.  His  people  always  knew  he 
cared;  they  knew  they  could  count  on  him. 
He  has  used  his  position  of  influence  strictly 
as  a  springboard  to  serve  others. 

Except  for  a  few  close  friends  and  asso- 
ciates, no  one  knows  of  the  courage  Tom 
Casey  has  exhibited  through  his  long  illness. 
He  has  literally  fought  his  way  back  to 
health,  and  the  battle  has  not  been  an  easy 
one.  His  presence  here  tonight  is  a  living 
monument  to  Ixis  victory  In  that  battle,  and 
should  serve  as  an  example  to  people  of  all 
ages. 

Austin's  own  Alvlna  Schmidt  has  lent  her 
talents  to  the  creation  of  the  portrait  which 
you  will  see  unveiled  here  tonight.  That 
strength  of  character  and  concern  for  hu- 
manity which  typify  Tom  Casey  have  been 
ably  captiu-ed  by  this  perceptive  artist.  We 
are  proud  to  present  it  to  him  now  with  the 
heartfelt  thanks  of  a  grateful  community. 
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ened  and  must  be  broadened  now  to  in- 
clude, not  only  these  dependents,  but 
to  provide  adequate,  family  therapy  re- 
quiring the  inclu.sion  of  the  father — and 
both  parents  whenever  possible — in  the 
therapeutic  situation. 

I  completely  agree  with  the  council 
that  these,  and  all  necessary  changes  and 
amendments,  should  be  made  as  soon  as 
po.s.sible  to  guarantee  military  depend- 
ents equal  opixjrtunity  for  comprehensive 
medical  care  enjoyed  by  these  children 
in  other  sectors  of  our  society. 


CONCERN  OF  THE  SUBURBS  FOR 
THE  URBAN  CRISIS 


DEPENDENT  RET.\RDED  CHILDREN 
OF  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  MUST 
BE  TREATED  LIKE  OTHER  CHIL- 
DREN OF  THEIR  GROUP 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  RONAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  5,  1968 

Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
Austin  Youth  Community  Committee 
honored  its  1968  Man  of  the  Year,  This 
year's  recipient  is  my  close  personal 
friend  and  a  longtime  leader  of  the  Aus- 
tin community,  Alderman  Thomas  J. 
Casey. 

'We,  who  have  worked  with  Tom  and 
the  youth  committee  over  the  years,  were 
.greatly  pleased  to  see  him  given  the 
recognition  he  has  earned  for  his  many 
fine  contributions  to  the  youth  of  Austin. 
In  behalf  of  the  committee.  Dr.  James  F. 
Greco,  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Austin  Youth  Community 
Committee,  paid  tribute  to  Alderman 
Casey  and  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  would  like  to  insert  his  speech 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
A  Tribute  to  .Alderman  Thomas  J.  Casey 
(By  Dr.  James  F.  Greco) 

On  behalf  of  the  Austin  Youth  Commu- 
nity Committee,  I  have  the  distinct  privilege 
of  paying  tribute  tonight  to  a  great  man — 
Alderman  Thomas  J.  Casey. 

Mr.  Casey  is  .\.y.C.C.'s  1988  choice  for  Its 
"Man  of  the  Year"  award.  Announcement 
of  his  selection  came  to  him  in  December  of 
1967  when  he  was  hospitalized  for  a  serious 
illness.  There  was  considerable  doubt  In  his 
mind  that  he  would  be  around  when  the 
award  was  to  be  made.  Despite  this  doubt,  he 
characteristically  agreed  to  lend  his  good 
name  to  a  worthy  cause — that  of  ftirthering 
the  work  which  would  benefit  Austin  area 
youth. 

During  his  long  residence  in  Austin,  Tom 
Casey  has  contributed  his  time,  money,  and 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF     MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5.  1968 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ent dependents  of  personnel  on  active 
duty  in  the  armed  services  for  more  than 
30  days  who  are  moderately  or  severely 
mentally  retarded,  or  who  have  some 
serious  physical  handicap,  are  entitled 
to  diagnosis,  inpatient,  outpatient,  and 
home  treatment,  training,  rehabilitation, 
and  special  education,  and  in.?titutional 
care  in  designated  facilities  with  respect 
to  their  retardation  or  handicap.  Eveiy- 
one  is  agreed  that  the  inclusion  of  these 
benefits  is  desirable. 

However,  it  is  regrettable  and  deplor- 
able to  recognize  the  fact  that,  under 
current  laws,  the  death  or  retirement  of 
the  active  duty  serviceman  disqualifies 
his  dependents  from  these  benefits.  That 
is  a  palpable  injustice  and  an  anachro- 
nism that  must  be  rectified. 

It  is  clear  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  to  very 
many  others — an  oven^'helming  number 
of  people  in  the  country — that  this  is  a 
gap  that  must  be  closed. 

Another  need  in  this  program  is  ade- 
quate provision  for  care  for  the  well 
child,  which  .should  include  coverage  for 
periodic  physical  examinations  and  im- 
munizations not  now  provided,  except  for 
dependents  about  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
United  States.  Obviously,  the  immuniza- 
tion program  is  of  great  importance  and 
cannot  fc>e  and  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Another  thing  that  is  complained 
about  by  the  Council  on  Pediatric  Prac- 
tice is  that  under  the  program  durable 
medical  equipment  must  be  rented  rather 
than  purchased  which  would  be  more 
economical. 

I  have  felt  that  the  present  act.  Public 
Law   89-614,  should  have   been   broad- 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5,  1968 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  mail  In 
the  last  2  months  has  been  unusually 
heavy  and  has  reflected  an  overriding 
concern  with  our  domestic  Lssues.  The 
message  I  am  petting  from  my  constitu- 
ents is  that  these  varied  problems  mu.st 
be  dealt  with  by  Congress  in  the  imme- 
diate future.  The  views  of  my  constitu- 
ency are  indicative  of  the  national  mood 
of  concern  and  the  sense  of  urgency  sur- 
rounding these  issues. 

My  mail  reflects  two  issues:  on  one 
hand,  a  deep  fear  over  crime,  violence, 
and  civil  disorder;  on  the  other,  a  grave 
concern  over  the  problems  of  poverty, 
hunger,  and  de.spair.  In  many  in.stances, 
these  are  related  problems.  Immediate 
measures  to  insure  ijrotection  from  vio- 
lence are  being  taken  and  followed 
closely.  In  addition,  long-range  anticrime 
programs  are  undenvay.  The  overall  pic- 
ture must  be  dealt  with  by  working  on 
the  root  causes  if  our  society  is  to  be- 
come a  healthy  and  peaceful  one.  Our 
present  war  on  poverty  is  woefully  in- 
effective. It  has  not  reached  the  people 
and  serious  efforts  must  be  made  to  re- 
vamp the  system  and  resolve  this  crisis 
immediately. 

I  would  like  to  submit  to  Consress 
two  iDctitions  from  my  district  wliich 
show  the  concern  of  a  number  of  citizens 
of  my  suburban  district  with  the  plight 
of  the  poor  in  the  cities  and  in  the  rural 
areas  as  well  as  with  the  problem  of 
eliminating  violence  and  alienation  in  our 
society.  It  is  significant  that  even  those 
who  are  not  directly  affected  by  poverty 
are  aware  of  it,  as  indicated  by  the  first 
petition  from  the  Petworth  Methodist 
Church  and  signed  by  108  citizens  of 
Montgomery  County,  Md.  The  .second 
petition  signed  by  363  residents  of  Ken- 
sington, Md.,  al.so  reflect  this  concern. 
Such  letters  require  a  constructive  re- 
.sponse  from  Congress  by  immediate  ac- 
tion. We  in  Congress  bear  a  great  re- 
sponsibility for  solving  these  problems  as 
well  as  a  duty  to  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the 
justice  and  durability  of  the  .American 
system  and  its  ability  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lems of  all  American  citizens.  The  peti- 
tions follow: 

A  P^rrmoN  to  Congress.  Petworth   Meth- 
odist CHURCH.  Wesley  Instittte  op  Urban 
Ministry.  Washington,  DC.  April  22.  1968 
In  the  midst  of  this  turmoil  we  pause  to 
address  our  thoughts  and  our  anguish  toward 
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Congress,  Like  others  in  our  National  City. 
we  have  been  living  through  this  crisis, 
moment  by  moment,  doing  the  best  we  can. 
We  are  fearful  of  what  it  means  to  us  per- 
sonally, but  even  more  fearful  of  what  It 
may  mean  to  oiu-  beloved  city  and  our  be- 
loved nation.  Most  of  our  neighbors  and  the 
administrators,  policemen,  and  soldiers  re- 
sponsible for  our  safety  have  acted  with  the 
highest  standards  of  humanity  and  civic  re- 
spKjnslbiluy.  Thousands  have  done  the  work 
of  violence  and  destruction,  but  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  borne  the  sad  harvest  with 
dismay. 

What  has  happened  to  us?  People  who  loot 
and  destroy  are  sick  people.  So  also  are  those 
who  can  respond  to  these  things  only  with 
hatred  .ind  repression.  The  deep  irrationality 
of  violence  in  this  situation  as  a  response 
to  the  death  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
should  tell  us  that  there  are  deeper  causes. 
Those  causes  have  been  set  forth  with  great 
intellectual  care  and  honesty  by  the  Kerner 
Commission  report,  and  we  pray  that  the 
Congress  will  give  renewed  attention  to  that 
signiticant  document. 

The  implications  are,  to  us  at  least,  quite 
clear:  We  cannot  deal  with  irrational  forces 
of  human  alienation  and  human  inadequacy 
and  liuman  suffering  by  moralizing  or  by  re- 
pression. There  will  be  no  peace  in  our  city 
or  in  our  land  until  we  create  the  conditions 
of  peace  and  human  fulfillment. 

The  urgent  needs  for  housing,  education, 
jobs,  income,  .iiid  residential  desegregation 
are  well  known  to  all  of  us.  These  are  objec- 
tive needs,  and  the  meeting  of  these  needs 
will  have  objective,  con.-tructlve  results.  More 
important,  the  meeting  of  these  needs  will 
symbolize  for  the  alienated  the  hope  and 
future  of  iVmerica.  It  wall  sjTxibolize  for  them 
their  acceptance  by  America  and  their  stake 
in  America. 

Some  will,  with  shallow  logic,  argue  that 
-America  ought  not  to  reward  violence.  But 
the  removal  of  the  conditions  of  disease  is 
not  to  reward  disease  but  rather  to  invest  in 
health.  Some  will  choose  the  dead  end  of 
repression  and  neglect,  little  realizing  that 
thereby  they  choose  the  harvest  of  evil  which 
their  children  and  their  children's  children 
will  inherit.  Let  us.  rather,  in  this  moment  of 
sadness,  respond  ;n  the  spirit  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  who  had  a  dream  for  America 
which  was  big  enough  to  Include  the  good 
of  all  Americans  and  through  them  th«  good 
of  all  mankind, 

I  Note, — Signatures  not  printed  in  Record.) 

A  Petitio.v  From  Concerned  CmzzNs  of 
Kensington,  Md,.  to  the  Honorable  Gil- 
bert GUDE 

The  problem  of  poverty  is  everyone's  prob- 
lem. The  deterioration  of  the  cities  is  every- 
one's problem. 

We  the  undersigned  urge  you  to  support 
the  poor  people  s  campaign  and  particularly 
their  legislative  programs.  By  so  doing  we 
will  enable  them  to  live  constructively  and 
contribute  towards  the  American  way  of  life. 

(Note. — Signatures  not  printed  m  Record.) 


LIKE  IT  IS.  BABY— I 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOT.1 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  5,  1968 

Mr,  FRASER,  Mr,  Speaker,  one  of  the 
finest  newspaper  .«eries  I  can  recall  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Minneapolis  Star. 
The  series,  in  five  tabular-sized,  four- 
page  sections,  was  entitled  'Poverty  in 
Mmneapolis:  Like  It  Is,  Baby." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  the  newspaper  explained  at  the 
start  of  the  series,  the  Star  "examines 
the  daily  life  of  an  actual  Minneapolis 
poor  family  and  investigates  popular 
ideas  about  the  poverty  problem  in  this 
city." 

The  material  in  the  articles  has  urgent 
meaning,  not  only  to  Minneapoli.';  but  to 
ever>-  other  American  city.  The  meaning 
of  the  material  has  been  given  added 
urgency  by  the  Poor  People's  Campaign, 
which  has  focu.sed  national  attention  on 
the  woes  of  the  underfed  and  the  under- 
privileged. 

This  series,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been 
prepared  with  poignance,  honesty,  and 
compa.ssion  by  two  young  reporters  for 
the  Star,  Maurice  Hobbs  and  David  Nim- 
mer.  Illustrations  for  their  articles  were 
drawii  by  the  newspaper's  artist,  Dave 
Matheny. 

In  the  belief  that  this  series  contains 
information  that  is  significant  to  eveiY 
Member  of  Congress — and  to  eveiy  citi- 
zen of  urban  America — I  intend  to  place 
excerpts  in  the  Record  over  the  next 
10  days.  The  first  article  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  series  follows: 

White  and  Black 
(By  Maurice  Hobbs) 

I'm  sitting  at  a  new  desk,  smoking  a  good 
cigar  and  typing  on  a  new  typewriter,  trying 
to  tell  another  comfortable,  well-fed  man 
what  it's  like  to  be  poor  in  this  city. 

Maybe  the  comfort  is  what  makes  it  dlflB- 
cult. 

I  should  take  an  old  typewriter  and  sit  on 
the  dirty,  sagging  porch  of  that  graying  du- 
plex near  Plymouth  Av.  Tliere  I  could  see 
the  Uttered,  hump-backed  street  and  breathe 
the  dust  from  the  almost  grassless  front  yard, 
and  it  would  all  get  into  my  story. 

When  I  first  stepped  onto  that  porch,  some 
six  weeks  ago  now,  the  house  looked  aban- 
doned except  for  a  couple  of  old  bicycles  lying 
on  the  fioor.  I  pushed  at  the  doorbell  and — 
surprise — it  rang. 

"Who's  there?"  a  womans  voice  called. 
"Come  in." 

New  linoleum  had  been  laid  over  the  small 
eiitryway  floor,  but  in  the  living  room, 
patches  of  decaying  floor  boards  showed 
through  holes  worn  in  much  older  material. 
At  the  far  end  of  the  room,  the  linoleum 
trailed  away  into  colorless  tatters. 

WOMAN    with    a    puzzle 

The  dining  room  didn't  have  even  these 
shreds  of  linoleum  to  hind  the  floor.  In  that 
room  sat  the  woman.  215  pounds,  Negro, 
wearing  a  house  dress,  looking  Just-out- 
of-bed,  resting  in  a  red,  plastic  covered, 
wobbly,  chrome-legged  chair  at  a  kitchen 
table. 

She  was  working  a  TV  Guide  crossword 
puzzle,  a  pvocket  dictionary  ready  on  the  table 
next  to  the  ash  tray.  Ground  into  the  alumi- 
niun  tray  were  the  ashes  from  the  long,  filter- 
tipped mentholated  cigarettes  she  smoked. 

I  sat  down,  and  offered  a  suggestion  for  17 
Across  In  her  puzzle:  Ian,  Fleming's  first 
name. 

She  seemed  open,  friendly,  likeable. 

I  wished  we  could  just  talk  about  any 
thing — the  weather  o:  her  children  or  what- 
ever else  offered  itself — but  not  about  this 
run-down  house,  or  her  stingy  AFDC  grant. 
or  riots,  or  why  some  whites  hate  blacks  and 
vice-versa. 

But  that  was  the  job — to  put  together  this 
report,  a  look  at  what  It's  like  to  be  poor  in 
Mlrmeapolls,  What  it's  like  to  live  on  welfare, 
in  a  shabby  house,  with  never  enough  money. 
What  it's  like  to  walk  on  Plymouth  Av.  where 
plywood  scar  tissue  stUl  shows  from  last  sum- 
mer's wounds. 
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NO    ANSWER    IN    FACTS 

We  could  put  together  all  the  facts,  tell 
the  reader  that  this  percentage  of  people  Is 
unemployed,  that  children  from  homes  In  the 
poor  neighborhoods  don't  pet  the  same  pu.=h 
into  school  or  the  jobs  that  keep  the  rest  of 
us  going. 

But  figures  don't  say  why,  and  they  don't 
take  one  real,  living,  breathing  person  and 
say:  "This  is  where  It's  at.  This  is  where 
poverty  hurt-;  " 

This  was  the  real  person,  and  she  know.s 
where  poverty  hurts. 

She  answered  my  questions  frankly,  as 
freely  as  she  could,  and  I  told  her  we 
wouldn't  use  her  name  or  those  of  her  rela- 
tives and  friends.  She  will  simply  be  Mrs. 
Smith,  mother  of  an  11 -year-old  daughter 
we'll  call  Marie  and  a  baby  boy  we'll  call 
Allen. 

We  tried  some  quick,  easy  facts  first. 

She  had  come  up  from  Hooks,  Tex  ,  In  195(1 
when  others  in  her  family  did.  Fourteen 
years  old.  she  was  pregnant  then  with  Marie 

She  married  a  Minneapolis  mnn  soon  after 
she  arrived.  Before  she  was  16  she  was  di- 
vorced, and  before  she  was  20  she  was  on 
AFDC  (Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent 
Children).  Allen  was  born  last  July.  Now  25, 
she  is  again  pregnant  and  expects  her  "ihlrd 
child  in  September, 

We'd  gotten  that  far  when  the  front  door 
opened  and  in  walked  a  tall,  heavy  Negro 
woman,  a  man  who  looked  small  next  to  her 
and  two  boys,  one  4  years  old.  the  other  5. 

The  woman  sat  down  with  us  at  that  din- 
ing room  table  that  belonged  in  the  kitchen, 
the  table  that's  the  center  of  the  house. 
1 1  was  to  visit  her  more  than  a  dozen  times 
in  the  following  days,  and  she  '^vas  sitting 
there  whenever  I  arrived,  whether  she  was 
alone  or  with  friends  or  sisters  or  aunts,) 

The  man  who  had  just  come  in  sat  on  a 
sh.ibby.  red-aiid-black  couch  that  leaked 
stuffing  at  the  seams.  He  took  off  his  right 
shoe  and  stocking  and  began  to  dab  at  a 
bunion  near  his  little  toe  with  the  glass  rod 
from  a  mercurochrome  bottle. 

WHO    WERE    THEY? 

The  children  pressed  up  against  the  table, 
staring  at  me.  wondering,  I  suppose,  who 
I  was,  as  I  wondered  who  all  these  people 
were. 

Not  until  I  asked  did  T.Irs.  Smith  Intro- 
duce us.  They  were  her  sister  and  brother- 
in-law.  and  their  two  children. 

The  interview  started  over  and  soon  I  was 
asking  about  the  paper  and  paint  peeling 
away  from  a  pipe  running  from  floor  to 
ceiling  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  Why  didn't 
the  landlord  fix  it? 

"He  won't  do  nothing,"  said  Mrs,  Smith. 
"He  too  cheap," 

The  two  sisters  pointed  at  the  painted 
lemon-yellow,  grimy  walls. 

"He  iDought  this  paint."  said  Mrs,  Smith. 
"But  It's  water  paint.  It  come  off  when  you 
wash  it." 

And  he  hasn't  rid  the  house  of  pests — the 
rats,  ants  and  cockroaches. 

EATI.NG  THE  lOISON 

The  landlord  did  put  some  traps  in  the 
basement  but,  the  women  said,  the  rats 
weren't  stopped.  The  women  said  he  also 
had  spread  some  rat  poison. 

"They  eat  that  poison  and  think  nothing 
of  It,''  added  the  sister. 

About  that  time  the  front  door  opened 
again. 

It  was  seldom  locked,  and  Mrs.  Smith 
seldom  went  to  the  door  to  greet  visitors. 
People  would  knock  and  come  in,  or  just 
turn  the  handle  and  vv-alk  in,  or  they  would 
ring  the  bell  and  she'd  shout.  "Come  in." 

At  my  home,  we  lock  our  doors,  being 
properly  warned  about  burglars  and  rapists — 
or  worrying  maybe  about  The  neighbors  just 
walking  la.  But  here  was  Mrs.  Smith,  in  a 
neighborhood     most     middle-class     citizens 
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avoid  because  they've  heard  the  stories  about 
how  nuuh  crime  "there  is,  and  it  didn't  seem 
to  worr>'  her. 

Of  course,  there  was  nothing  much  in  the 
house  to  steal.  One  television  set  doesn't 
work,  and  the  little  portable  that  sits  on  top 
of  It  might  just  as  well  not  work.  Its  picture 
is  so  dark  the  viewer  can  only  guess  about 
what's  there.  It's  two  years  old.  hasn't  been 
repaired  in  that  time,  and  was  second-hand 
when  Mrs.  Smith  bought  It. 

HE  SHUFFLES  OUT  AGAIN 

So  her  door  simply  opened  and  in  shuffied 
an  old  man.  white,  "in  need  of  a  shave.  He 
came  to  the  tabic,  said,  "It's  all  right,''  and 
shuffled  out  again,  closing  the  door  behind 
him. 

No  one  else  seemed  to  notice  him. 
"What  was  that  all  about?"  I  bUu-ted. 
He  was  the  landlord  owner  of  half  a  dos^en 
other  properties  like  Mrs.  Smith's  home — and 
all  recoanizable  by  that  ugly,  lemon-yellow 
water  paint  on  the  walls.  ( Where  did  he  ever 
get  a  buy  like  that?  A  lifetime  supply  of 
paint.) 

He  had  Just  taken  over  Mrs.  Smith's  gas 
bill. 

(On  that  pleasant,  sunny,  60-degrep  day 
the  radiators  were  going  ftill  blast  and  no 
windows  were  oi>en.  Mi-s,  Smith  likes  to  keep 
the  house  at  85  degrees,  which  t..kps  a  lot  of 
gas.) 

Well,  that  was  a  generous  offer,  I  thought — 
for  him  to  take  over  the  bill.  Of  course  it 
was  onlv  the  current  bill,  not  a  prr-sslng  $132 
back  bill  that  had  the  gas  company  threat- 
enine  to  shtit  her  off. 

I A  weli.ue  department  official  pointed  out 
later  that  Mrs,  Smith's  monthly  rent  went  up 
irom  $80  to  $105  to  include  the  gas  bill, 
which  runs  around  $17  a  month,  or  maybe 
a   little   more   during   the   heating   season. 

(So  the  landlord  will  ret  that  extra  $25  a 
month  all  summer,  and  something  extra  most 
of  the  winter.  So  maybe  he'll  buy  more 
lemou-'-ellow  water  paint.) 

The  talk  about  money  brought  up  the 
AFDC  payment.  It  was  $241  a  month  until  the 
rent  went  up  to  $105.  Now  it's  $252,  Last 
month,  rent  and  back  bills  took  so  much 
that  Mrs.  Smith  had  only  $8  left  three  days 
after  the  check  came — $8  to  feed  and  care 
for  a  family  cf  three  for  nearly  a  month. 

"I  ain't  got  enough  to  pay  on  bills."  said 
Mrs.  Smith. 

And  she  got  down  to  the  subject  of  social 
v.-orkers.  "Tliey  should  know  you  need  more 
money.  The  kids  are  getting  older,  I'm  gonna 
ne»d  more  money.'' 

THEN     A     MAN     ENTERS 

About  then  a  heavy-set  Negro  man  walked 
in  the  back  door,  carrying  Allen,  the  8- 
month-old,  nnd  a  paper  bag  full  of  groceries. 
The  women  and  the  man  joked  about  how 
fine  Allen  looked  in  a  little  jacket  and  cap 
that  anywhere  else  would  have  gone  into  the 
Goodwill  bag,  and  maybe  had  once. 

"I'd  better  be  going,"  said  the  man,  and 
out  the  door  he  went. 

"That's  Allen's  daddy."  I  was  told  when  I 
asked.  The  two  had  been  out  for  the  morn- 
ing together,  an  occasional  treat,  because  the 
man.  who  at  least  had  given  Allen  his  middle 
name  if  not  lils  last,  doesn't  come  around 
every  day. 

It  was  getting  on  toward  lunch  time  and  I 
was  tired  of  asking  questions.  I  needed  a 
break  from  that  ugly  house  with  Its  grubby 
walls. 

But  what  kind  of  break  does  she  ever  get 
from  that  house?  What  did  she  do  in  a  day? 
I  asked  her  once,  later. 

"I  gets  up  at  6:30.  clean  up,  wash  the 
dishes,  get  Marie  off  to  school,  then  I  sits  with 
lilm  (Allen)  until  about  11,  Then  I  goes  to 
the  grocery  store  and  has  lunch  and  sits  with 
Wm  some  mere,  I  makes  supper  and  v.-atches 
TV.  It's  the  same  thing  every  day." 
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PRETTY     DAYS    IN     THE    PARK 

Sometimes,  she  said,  her  sister  and  brother- 
in-law  come  by.  and  they  play  cards,  500 
nunmv,  or  dominoes, 

•  I  walks  over  to  the  park  on  pretty  days 
and  sits  and  smokes  and  looks."  (Lovell 
Square  is  a  small  park  near  her  home.) 

Sometimes  she  goes  to  her  sister's  or  aunt's 
or  mothers  house,  again  to  play  cards  or 
dominoes  or  do  crossword  puzzles,  sometimes 
to  drink  beer  or  "a  little  whiskey."  She  likes 
to  fish,  and  the  fish  help  out  when  the  budget 
won't  buy  all  the  food  she  needs. 

But  that's  no  social  life.  I  thought.  Doesn't 
she  go  to  movies  or  dances,  or  doesn't  Allen's 
daddy  take  her  out  sometimes?  She  used  to 
«o  o\it,  .she  said,  but  she  drank  too  much  and 
didn't  like  the  feeling  of  losing  control.  "Now 
I  don't  have  enough  money  to  go  places." 

Now,  if  there's  enough  money.  Marie  might 
go  to  a  movie. 

But  not  Mrs.  Smith,  She  stiiys  in  that  drab, 
dark,  decaying  house,  or  \isits  with  some- 
one else  in  another  one  like  it.  or  sits  in  a 
park  and  looks  at  others  like  them, 

THE     GUNS     IN     THE     NIGHT 

She  wants  to  get  out  of  this  neighborhood. 
The  kids  fight  too  much,  the  people  across 
the  street  get  drunk  and  tire  off  guns  In  the 
night.  It's  loo  far  lor  Marie  to  walk  to  Hay 
School,  she  wants  a  decent  place  to  live  in. 
But  the  public  hou.sing  projects  are  full.  Mrs. 
Smith  doesn't  have  the  money  to  rent  a  bet- 
ter place,  or  to  keep  it  up  if  she  did.  She's 
stuck. 

But  I  wasn't.  Every  day  I  could  drive  away 
from  that  house  and  neighborhood,  back  to 
the  oflice  where  everything  Is  clean,  polished, 
shiny  and  new.  Or  later,  to  my  own  comfort- 
able home. 

If  I  couldn't  forget  the  way  Mrs.  Smith 
lived,  at  least  I  didn't  need  to  live  that  way 
mvself. 
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vlted  to  attend  the  "open  house"  at  any  time 
during  those  hours. 

The  tributes  have  not  been  all  one-sided 
however,  Supt.  Johnson  responded  at  the 
banquet  Tuesday  with  praise  for  the  city. 
"I  have  had  a  job  I  love,  wonderful  co- 
workers, appreciative  students,  and  towns- 
people who  are  Inendly  and  cooperative.  This 
has  been  a  fine  time  in  my  life,  and  I  couldn't 
have  found  a  city  where  the  people  are  more 
friendly."  Johnson  said  Muscatine  has  been 
blessed  with  "courageous  teachers  who  have 
compassion  and  understanding  for  boys  and 
girls;"  and  with  school  board  members  who 
are  genuinely  Interested  In  the  Improvement 
of  education, 

Muscatine  has  grown  since  1937,  and  Supt. 
Johnson  has  been  capable  of  growing  with 
the  community.  There  were  3.286  school 
pupils  in  1937.  compared  with  C.304  in  1068. 
Faculty  members  have  tirown  from  122 
teachers  to  297.  Special  education  and  spe- 
cial services  have  also  been  greatly  expanded. 
New  buildings  have  been  added,  including 
the  high  school  In  1939:  Franklin.  Garfield, 
Grant  and  Madison  schools  In  1955:  West 
Junior  high  and  McKlnley  In  1961.  and  the 
Muscatine  Community  College  In  1962.  Supt. 
Johnson  had  an  active  role  In  the  develop- 
ment of  all  these  schools.  The  Colorado  and 
Mulberry  schools,  constructed  in  1964  by  the 
former  Area  Six  district,  and  the  Montpelier 
school,  built  In  1966,  have  also  now  become  a 
part  of  the  Muscatine  community  school 
district. 

By  his  example,  and  through  his  tireless 
efforts,  Supt.  Johnson  has  achieved  a  remark- 
able record  of  service  to  education.  His  role 
of  leadership  will  long  be  remembered  and 
appreciated  in  Muscatine. 


BLACK  POWER  REACHES  A 
MIDWEST  CAMPUS 


SERVICE  TO  EDUCATION 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5.  1968 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year  a  distin- 
!:?uished  educator  in  Iowa's  First  District 
is  retiring.  A,  A.  Johnson  is  putting 
down  the  reins  of  the  school  system  at 
Muscatine  after  serving  31  years  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  Muscatine  lichool 
system. 

A  number  of  tributes  have  been  paid 
already  lo  Mr.  Jol-uison.  None  was  finer 
than  the  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Muscatine  Journal  on  Friday.  May  31. 

The  editorial  follows: 

SERVICE  TO  Education 

Muscatine  school  superintendent.  A.  A. 
Johnson  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  the  edu- 
cation of  voung  people.  His  work  and  his 
attitudes  liave  had  an  infiuence  upon  thou- 
sands of  the  young  men  and  women  in  Mus- 
catine for  several  generations. 

Supt.  Johnson  is  now  retiring  after  37 
years  of  service  to  education  In  Muscatine, 
"first  as  assistant  principal  of  the  high  school 
and  as  superintendent  since  1937. 

Tributes  are  being  freely  given  this  week 
by  a  grateful  community.  Supt,  Johnson  and 
his  wife  were  guests  of  honor  Tuesday  eve- 
ning r.t  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Musca- 
tine'Teachers'  Association,  They  will  be  hon- 
ored Sundav.  from  2:30  to  4:30  p.m„  at  a 
public  reception  at  West  Junior  High  school. 
Former  students  and  other  friends  are   in- 


HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  5.  1968 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  v.eek 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Frank  Sam- 
uels, a  constituent  of  mine  from  Burton. 
Ohio,  v.-ho  is  currently  residing  in  Wash- 
ington, calling  my  attention  to  an  article 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ion  Post  describing  Hiram  College's  Al- 
liance for  Black  Consciousness.  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  t'nis  fine  liberal 
arts  college  and  laud  their  unique  effort 
to  achieve  racial  understanding.  It  is  this 
kind  of  approach  that  is  crucial  to  re- 
solving tensions  and  creating  the  har- 
mony for  v/l-.ich  we  all  strive,  I  commend 
Mr.  Samuels'  letter  and  the  article  by  Ed- 
ward P.  Morgan  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion, as  follows: 

Washington,  DC. 

May  28,  1968. 
Hon.  William  Stanton. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deae  Congressman  Stanton:  'Vou  saw.  I'm 
sure,  the  attached  article  by  Edward  P.  Mor- 
gan which  appeared  on  the  Washington 
Post's  editorial  page  some  weeks  r.go.  I  bring 
it  to  your  attention  again  because  I  think 
thfit  the  activities  at  Hiram  College  demon- 
strate the  importance  of  what  one  might  call 
"constructive  groping." 

We  all  recognize  that  a  memorial  service 
for  Dr.  King  or  six-day  discussions  of  black 
culture  are  not  solutions  to  vexing  social 
problems.  But  these  things  do  represent  the 

efforts  of  individuals  and  an  Institution  to 
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understand  themselves  and  others  a  little 
better  In  their  search  for  understanding, 
Hiram's  students  and  faculty  will  occa- 
Blonally  seem  fumbling  and  crude,  aa  we  all 
do.  But  their  efiforts  are  motivated,  I  believe, 
by  sensitivity  and  intelligence,  and  represent 
a  commitment  to  grope  together  toward 
something  more  just  and  more  human. 

At  a  time  when  students  and  adults  are 
often  estranged,  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  all  levels  of  the  College  recognize  such 
a  commitment.  The  open  forum  after  Dr. 
King's  assassination  went  on  until  three 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  Its  active  partici- 
pants were  not  only  concerned  and  grieved 
students  but  their  counterparts  In  the 
faculty,  including  the  President  of  the  Col- 
lege. This  fclnd  of  shared  involvement  leads 
to  no  easy  resolution  to  the  contemporary 
conflict  between  questing  youth  and  self- 
assured  maturity  or  between  white  authority 
and  black  power.  It  does,  however,  teach 
those  who  share,  and  I  am  proud  that  Hiram 
College  U  teaching  Itself.  Perhaps  it  can 
teach  others  by  Its  example. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Frank  E.  Samuel,  Jr., 
Chairman,    Hiram    College    Washington 
Area  Alumni. 

Black  Power  Rhiaches  a  Midwest  Campus 
( By  Edward  P.  Morgan ) 

Hiram,  Ohio. — Out  here  in  the  rolling, 
green  countryside  beyond  Chagrin  Palls,  35 
miles  east  of  industrial  Cleveland,  black 
fxjwer  has  come  to  the  campus  of  Hiram 
College,  an  institution  founded  118  years  ago 
as  a  Christian  academy  where  James  A.  Gar- 
fleld.  20th  President  of  the  United  States, 
once  studied,  later  taught. 

Black  power  arrived  here  almost  unnoticed, 
but  with  an  intense  determination  that  may 
provide  a  more  revolutionary  course  in  edu- 
cation— If  it  takes — than  anything  on  the 
formal  curriculum.  Hiram  has  1100  students. 
Including  33  Negroes,  double  last  year's  black 
enrollment. 

This  tiny  ethnic  minority  felt  totally  lost — 
there  axe  no  Negroes  on  Hiram's  faculty — 
until  one  evening  last  December  when  some 
black  students  held  what  might  be  called  a 
verse-in.  They  read  black  poetry-,  discussed 
Alro-Amertcan  culture.  Out  of  this  grew 
ABC — Hlrajn's  Alliance  for  Black  Conscious- 
ness. 

"This  coming  together  gave  us  a  sense  of 
identity  which  we  never  felt  as  individuals," 
one  organizer  said.  There  is  little  hostility 
between  blacks  and  whites  on  the  Hiram 
campus  but  mixing  as  student  equals  Ls  a 
completely  new  experience  for  nearly  every- 
body (including  teachers)  and  real  under- 
standing is  so  thin  that  the  old  master- 
servant  reflex  emerges  to  strain  emotions  on 
both  sides. 

After  Martin  Luther  King's  murder,  there 
was  a  college  memorial  service  and  an  open 
forum.  There,  a  Washington.  DC.  sophomore 
told  a  visitor  later,  'bigotrv'.  fraud,  but  most 
of  all  love  was  experienced  among  blacks  and 
whites.  Hiram,  like  a  number  of  other  col- 
leges, has  awakened  to  the  reality  of  what's 
really  happening." 

ABC  has  hastened  this  awakening.  Last 
week,  with  faculty  and  student  body  partici- 
pating, the  Black  Consciousness  group  ar- 
ranged and  led  a  six-day  program  billed  as 
"Insight  to  Blackness."  An  exhibit  of  Afro- 
American  art  was  borrowed  from  Cleveland's 
Karamu  House.  Sociologist  Albert  J.  McQueen 
of  OberUn  College  spoke  on  black  culture. 
Black  history,  the  black  man's  roles  in  enter- 
tainment, literature,  politics  and  salvaging 
the  slums  were  discussed  by  experts.  Pew 
colleges  or  universities  in  the  land  have  been 
exposed  to  such  intensive  discussions  of 
Negro  problems. 

Afterwards,  an  undergraduate  from  Cleve- 
land said  she  thought  the  program  had 
helped  everybody,  especially  the  whites — 
"who  simply  didn't  know  anything  about  ua 
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until  we  came  here.  Some  seemed  to  regard 
us  like  playthings,  as  if  we  were  dolls.  They 
were  surprised  when  we  turned  out  to  be 
human." 

A  freshman  from  Jamestown,  New  York, 
said  adjustment  was  rough  but  he  had  ceased 
spending  his  time  "explaining  that  we  are 
not  animals.  We  have  a  serious  purpose.  We 
are  here  to  learn." 

A  graduate  from  a  Quaker  prep  school  In 
Washington  explained  the  tortured  dilemma 
of  the  awakening  young  Negro,  fighting  for 
Identity.  "If  you  come  from  an  all-Negro 
school  your  education  is  inferior,"  he  said. 
"If  you've  gone  to  an  all-white  school  with 
token  integration  you've  been  brainwashed." 

He  keeps  his  Hiram  sociology  class  in  some 
turmoil  by  challenging  the  instructor  on 
such  observations  .=is  the  "natural"  instability 
of  the  Negro  family.  He  said  another  professor 
refused  to  discuss  James  Baldwin's  writings 
because  Baldwin's  background  involved 
homosexuality. 

The  ABC  group  wants  Negroes  on  the 
faculty  and  more  emphasis  on  black  culture 
and  the  black  man's  place  In  history.  One 
black  student  candidly  told  a  dean,  "There 
Just  isn't  any  faculty  member  here  I  can 
turn  to  for  advice  because  I  can't  get  through 
to  them.  They  don't  really  understand  my 
problems." 

Hiram  President  Elmer  Jagow  Is  looking 
for  qualified  Negro  teachers.  "We  nearly  had 
one  to  head  our  music  department,"  he  said, 
"but  he  took  a  better  offer." 

Black  professors  and  their  families  them- 
selves face  difllcultles  in  the  semi-isolated, 
white  community  of  Hiram. 

But  the  black  power  of  ABC  may  teach 
the  community  and  the  college  a  lot.  After 
the  King  memorial  service,  the  D.C.  sopho- 
more wrote  a  friend:  "I  am  angry,  yet  I  pity 
those  whites  and  blacks  that  are  suffering 
from  the  neurosis  of  hate.  We  must  all  work 
together  to  summon  up  enough  courage  to 
criticize  this  American  system." 
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HOW   NOT   TO   PROTECT  THE 
NATIONAL  CAPITAL 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    .VEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5.  1968 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
remember  the  television  pictures  of  loot- 
ers caiTying  away  chairs  and  radios  and 
what-have-you  from  the  stores  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  during  the  April  riots. 
They  also  remember  the  shock  at  observ- 
ing police  officers  watching  the  goings  on 
and  making  no  attempt  to  arrest  the 
looters.  This  they  realized  uneasily  was 
not  law  enforcement,  it  was  abdication 
of  responsibility  to  protect  lives  and 
property.  Why? 

The  distinguished  columnist  David 
Lawrence  in  his  column  in  today's  Wash- 
ingtoii  Star  provides  the  answer  from 
none  other  than  a  judge  of  the  court  of 
general  sessions  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  answer  is  revealing  as  well 
as  deplorable.  Apparently  the  officers  had 
been  instructed  by  superiors  not  to  make 
arrests. 

Those  responsible  for  this  failure  to 
preserve  law  and  order  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  should  now  be  identified  and  re- 
moved from  office.  Those  above  them 
bearing  ultimate  responsibility  for  such 
a  policy  should  be  severely  censured  if 
not  removed  themselves. 


As  Mr.  LawTence  says,  such  a  state  of 
affairs  "will  be  an  eye-opener  to  the 
country."  I  urge  the  reading  of  his  dis- 
maying revelation: 

Judge's  View  of  District  of  Columbia  Riot 
Pointed 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

There  is  a  lesson  for  every  city  in  the 
country  in  the  comment  made  by  Judge 
Alfred  Burka  of  the  Covirt  of  General  Se.s- 
sions  in  Washington  when  he  sentenced  sev- 
eral persons  who  had  engaged  in  rioting  or 
looting  here  in  April.  The  judge  pointed  the 
finger  of  blame  at  city  officials  for  their 
failure  to  order  the  police  to  arrest  rioters 
and  to  announce  in  unequivocal  words  that 
looters  and  arsonists  would  be  severely  pun- 
ished. 

"I  have  questioned  several  police  officers.' 
Judge  Burka  said,  "and  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  they  operated  with  implicit  or 
implied  orders  not  to  make  arrests." 

•riie  Judge  insisted  that  there  appeared  to 
be  no  efforts  to  publicize  beforehand  the 
fact  that  looters  would  be  arrested  and  pro.'-- 
ecuted.  He  declared  that  the  prisoners  he 
had  questioned  admitted  that  they  had  mo 
fear  of  arrest  when  they  engaged  In  unlaw- 
ful acts. 

All  of  the  group  of  seven  defendants  had 
records  of  steady  employment  and  salaries 
of  $100  or  more  a  week,  with  one  exception 
Three  earned  more  than  $160  weekly.  Most 
of  them  had  no  previous  involvement  until 
the  law. 

Judge  Btu-ka  said  that  "people  we  were 
depending  upon  to  uphold  the  law  in  tho 
District  were  involved  in  the  disorder  and 
very  few  of  them  were  caught"  He  asked 
Nathaniel  Dodds,  51,  one  the  defendants: 

"Would  you  have  gone  ( with  the  looters  i 
if  you  had  been  warned  that  looters  would 
be  arrested  or  shot?" 

"No  sir."  Dodds  replied.  "People  told  me 
the  police  weren't  arresting  anybody,  and  I 
thought  it  was  all  right,  since  everybodv 
else  was  doing  it."  He  added  that  he  saw 
"lots  of  police  around,  but  nobody  was  be- 
ing arrested." 

For  some  time  there  have  been  rumors 
that  the  Vv'ashington  police  were  told  not 
to  make  arrests  or  to  shoot  at  anybody  seen 
looting.  In  Chicago.  Mayor  Daley  has  warned 
that  the  police  have  orders  to  shoot  those 
engaged  in  lawbreaking  if  they  do  not  desist 
and  submit  to  arrest. 

Many  of  the  disorders  can  be  anticipated. 
"Demonstrations"  are  previously  announced, 
and  incitement  to  violence  has  been  a  fre- 
quent occurrence.  Yet  authorities  in  very  few 
of  the  cities  have  Issued  warnings  that  per- 
sons engaged  in  rioting  or  looting  or  vandal- 
ism will  be  arrested  and  punished.  Appar- 
ently a  wave  of  propaganda  has  swept  the 
country  that  the  police  are  engaging  in  "bru- 
tality" If  they  attempt  to  use  force  to  stop 
rioters,  arsonists  and  looters. 

Some  of  the  difficulty  arises  because  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  a 
number  of  decisions,  has  upheld  the  right 
of  "demonstrations"  as  coming  under  "free 
speech."  and  only  recently  has  made  it  plain 
that  this  does  not  permit  all  violations  of 
law.  Clearly  there  is  need  for  publicity,  par- 
ticularly in  the  areas  threatened  by  dis- 
turbances, so  that  the  population  generally 
will  be  fully  aware  that  the  police  will  not 
hesitate  to  arrest  persons  who  participate 
In  disorders  and  Incite  others  to  break  the 
law. 

In  some  cities  where  riots  have  occurred, 
many  of  the  lawbreakers  were  not  arrested. 
Police  chiefs  have  been  restrained  in  their 
actions  in  the  hope  that  the  leaders  of  the 
"demonstrations"  would  themselves  be  able 
to  quiet  down  the  disorderly  ones.  Judge 
Burka,  In  criticizing  Washington  officials, 
said: 

"It  Is  an  indictment  of  the  constituted 
authority  of  the  District  of  Coltmibla  that 
apparently   no  effort  was  made  to  Instruct 
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the  public  that  looting  would  be  punished 
by  arrest  and  prosecution.  I  only  hope  the 
public  will  be  notified  that  swift  and  appro- 
priate action  will  be  taken  In  the  event  of 
any  future  recurrence  of  this  (riot)  ac- 
tivity." 

Because  Washington  Is  the  capital  of  the 
United  States  and  is  supposed  to  set  an  ex- 
ample to  the  nation,  the  experience  of  Judge 
Btu-ka  in  interrogating  prisoners  and  dis- 
covering that  they  did  not  expect  to  be  ar- 
rested will  be  an  eye-opener  to  the  country. 
For  while  this  city  has  a  council  lorm  of 
government,  tlie  appointees  are  responsible  to 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Undoubtedly  the  issue  will  be  raised 
in  the  coming  national  campaign  ;ts  to 
whether  the  Democratic  administration  has 
been  fulfilling  its  responsibiltles  to  preserve 
law  and  order  In  the  nation's  capital. 
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JIM  FARLEY  AT  80 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1968 


Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
30  one  of  America's  most  distinguished 
public  servants  and  a  beloved  elder 
statesman  celebrated  his  80th  birthday. 
I  refer  to  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley, 
a  self-made  man  who  rose  from  humble 
beginnings  to  become  one  of  our  greatest 
political  leaders,  the  confidant  of  Pres- 
idents and  other  heads  of  state,  and  is 
now  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  Export  Corp. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  join  Jim's 
great  multitude  of  friends  in  congratu- 
lating him  on  reaching  this  significant 
milestone,  and  to  wish  him  many,  many 
more  years  of  health  and  happiness. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  most  interesting  address  he 
recently  delivered  at  the  dedication  of 
a  new  wing  of  the  E.  O.  Rose  Library, 
Stony  Point,  N.Y.,  together  with  two 
articles  liighlighting  his  outstanding 
career,  which  appeared  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Simday  Examiner  and  Chronicle 
and  the  Van  Nuys  Valley  News: 

ADDRESS  BY  HON.   JaMES  A.   FARLEY.   CHAIRMAN 
OF      THE      BOARD.      THE      COCA-COLA      EXPORT 

Corp.  at  the  Dedication  of  the  New 
Wing  of  the  E.  O.  Rose  Library,  Stony 
Point,  N.Y..  Saturday,  May  26.  1968 
Mr.  Townsend,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Congressman 
Dow,  Judge  Skahen.  Supervisor  Gruen,  Jus- 
tice Clark,  Mr.  Llndsell,  Members  of  the 
Religious,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  want  to 
thank  Kenneth  Townsend  most  sincerely  for 
ills  very  generous  introduction.  To  say  that 
I  am  happy  to  be  here  is.  I  know,  a  trite  ex- 
pression but  I  use  it  in  all  the  sincerity  at 
my  command.  I  am  glad  to  be  back  in  Stony 
Point  and  In  the  company  of  those  who  are 
present.  It  Is  Impossible  for  me  to  mention 
the  names  of  so  many  old  friends  who  are 
here  but  I  am  particularly  delighted  to  see 
Mrs.  Friend  Smith.  Georeena  Sprlngstead. 
Tom  Keenan.  Howard  Jersey,  members  of  the 
Conklln,  Allison  and  Clark  families,  also 
many  other  families  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. 

I  shall  ever  be  grateful  to  the  families 
mentioned  because  they  and  almost  every 
family  In  the  Town  of  Stony  Point  were  kind, 
considerate  and  helpful  to  me  during  the 
vears  I  sought  public  office  when  I  was 
elected  Town  Clerk  4  times.  Supervisor  twice 
and  on  the  two  occasions  when  I  was  a  can- 
didate  for   Member   of   the   Assembly.   And 


whatever  success  I  achieved  In  public  Ufe 
or  in  business  could  be  attributed  to  the 
support  and  encouragement  1  received  from 
the  residents  of  Stony  Point,  in  those  never 
to  be  forgotten  days  of  my  early  poliUcal 
activities.  They  made  it  possible  for  me  to 
move  up  the  political  ladder  and  in  the  busi- 
ness world. 

I  am  very  happy  to  also  see  some  of  the 
descendants  of  many  old  friends  who  have 
long  since  passed  on  to  their  reward. 

I  knew  Mr.  E.  O.  Rose  for  whom  the  Ubrary 
was  named  and  which  was  made  possible 
by  his  generosity.  He  was  one  of  the  two  or 
three  outstanding  merchants  In  the  Town 
of  Stony  Point.  I  had  many  conversations 
with  him  at  the  Stony  Point  Social  Club, 
then  located  in  the  Red  Mens  Hall  about  100 
yards  west  of  where  the  Library  is  located. 
I  congratulate  Irving  Kennedy  and  the 
members  of  the  Library  Committee  and  oth- 
ers who  worked  with  liim  in  bringing  about 
the  construction  and  completion  of  this  fine 
addition  to  the  Library.  The  books  within 
its  walls  will  afford  much  pleasure  and  educa- 
tion to  those  who  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  read  them.  They  contain  the  works  of 
manv  prominent  and  renowed  writers. 

I  w-as  happy  to  present  to  the  Library  some 
of  my  books,  which  I  hope  will  be  a  worth- 
while contribution.  Among  them  are  the  biog- 
raphies of  many  American  Presidents  and 
other  famous  American.s  who,  in  their  own 
field  made  a  great  contribution  to  their 
country. 

We  are  here  to  dedicate  one  of  the  precious 
treasures  of  this  world— a  fine  library.  I  say 
this  because  a  nne  library  contains  the  prod- 
ucts of  that  which  is  the  world's  greatest 
treasure — the  mind  of  man.  A  library  is  the 
storehouse  of  what  men  and  women  have 
thought  and  felt  and  discovered  throughout 
the  ages  and  what  they  are  thinking  and 
feeling  and  discovering  now.  It  is  the  link 
which  binds  the  past  with  the  present  and 
the  future,  the  work  of  the  minds  of  schol- 
ars, present,  past,  and  future,  perfect  and 
unperfect. 

Great  books  do  not  spring  from  something 
accidental  in  the  great  men  who  wrote  them. 
They  are  the  expressions  of  their  hearts  and 
their  minds;  of  their  very  lives.  The  purpose 
of  a  librarv,  in  very  brief,  is  to  transmit  to 
generation  "after  generation  what  was  good 
and  true  and  beautiful  of  the  past,  linking  It 
with  what  is  the  same  in  the  present.  In 
this  Klorious  countrv  of  ours,  we  have  known 
much  progress,  and  we  take  legitimate  pride 
in  the  civilization  and  the  democracy  which 
.tre  ours  and  which  we,  like  our  forefathers, 
have  sworn  to  preserve.  Our  pledge  is  moti- 
vated by  the  grand  example  which  is  spread 
out  before  us  in  the  libraries  of  the  land, 
where  we  learn  what  the  great  Amcricaas  of 
the  past  have  been. 

My  duties  have  given  me  many  oppor- 
tunities for  human  contact  with  people  of 
all  classes  and  In  all  conditions  of  life.  Hence, 
a  library  to  me  is  first  and  foremost  a  human 
thing  p'ulsating  with  the  emotions  of  the 
men  and  women  who  have  transferred  their 
deepest  thoughts  to  the  children  of  their 
minds,  the  books  which  remain  with  us, 
though  they,  the  authors,  have  departed. 

A  brief  example  may  clarify  my  meaning. 
One  day  a  little  boy  and  his  father  were 
walking" on  the  seashore  when  the  boy  found 
a  little  shell  and  held  it  to  his  ear.  Sud- 
denlv  he  heard  sounds— strange,  low.  melodi- 
ous sounds,  as  if  the  shell  were  remembering 
and  repeating  to  itself  the  mtirmurs  and  the 
life  of  its  ocean  home.  The  little  boy's  face 
filled  with  wonder  as  he  listened.  Here  in 
the  little  shell  apparently  was  the  voice  of 
another  world,  and  he  listened  with  de- 
light to  its  mvsterv  and  music.  Then  came 
his  father,  explaining  that  the  boy  had  heard 
nothing  strange;  that  the  pearly  curves  of 
the  shell  simplv  caught  a  multitude  of 
sounds  too  faint  for  human  ears  and  filled 
the  glimmering   hollows   with   the   murmur 


of   innumerable  echoes.   It  was   not   a   new 
world,  but  onlv  the  unnoticed  harmony  of 
the  old  that  had  aroused  the  boys  wonder. 
Some  such  experience  as  this  awaits  those 
who  will  listen,  as  It  were,  to  the  voices  of 
a  library.  Let  some  little  song  appeal  to  the 
ear,  or  a  noble  book  to  the  heart,  and  for  the 
moment  at  least  we  discover  a  new  world,  a 
world   so    different   from    our   own    that    It 
seems  a  place  of  dreams  and  magic.  To  enter 
and  enjoy  this  new  world,  to  love  good  books 
Is  to  live  intimately  with   the  great  minds 
of  the  world,  for  behind  every  book  Is  a  man; 
behind  the  man  is  the  race;  and  behind  the 
race  are  the  natural  and  social  environments 
whose   influence   is   unconsciously   reflected 
In  a  word,  we  become  in  truth  a  member  of 
the  great  human  family  and  a  citizen  of  the 
world  Gradually,  we  awaken  to  the  fact  that 
whether   as   an    individual    or    a    people,   we 
form  onlv  part  of  one  great  family  of  God, 
and  the  rights  and  the  privileges  we  enjoy 
we  are  ready  to  vindicate  lor  others  We  come 
to  realize  the  truth  of  what  Is  wTltten  In  the 
preamble  of  our  Constitution,  that  "aU  men 
are  created  equal  and  gifted  by  the  Creator 
with    inalienable    rights    among    which    are 
life  libertv.  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

■fo  Ehovv  the  value  of  a  library,  you  might 
recall  that  in  the  destruction  of  a  library  In 
the  past  ages,  the  records  of  practically  a 
whole  clv'Uzation  was  lost. 

In  the  davs  of  Cleopatra,  there  was  a  great 
city  in  Egypt  called  Alexandria,  and  there 
the  rulers  of  the  world  had  built  a  wonder- 
ful library  in  which  were  gathered  the  works 
of  all  the  famous  authors  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  world.  When  Julius  Caesar  con- 
quered Egypt,  his  soldiers  accidentally  set 
fire  to  this  luxurious  capital.  A  section  of  the 
city  burned  to  the  ground  and  with  the 
destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  many 
masterpieces  of  ancient  literature  were  lost 
forever  if  Alexandria  had  not  burned  on  that 
fatal  night  of  Caesars  victory,  the  literature 
of  the  ancient  world  would  have  been  pre- 
served for  us  in  that  vanished  city  beside 
the  Nile.  With  Alexandria,  there  perished  for 
us  practically  a  whole  civilization  and  all  we 
have  of  it  are  the  grinning  ngures  of  the 
silent  desert. 

Now.  It  has  been  by  observation  that  most 
people  wish  to  live  its  fully  as  they  can  in 
the  span  of  ine  which  is  given  to  them.  But 
think   what   a   limited   existence  we  should 
have  were  It  not  for  books.  Think  what  little 
experience   we   should   really   have   were   we 
confined  to  the  times  In  which  we  are  obliged 
to   move.   How  much  of  the  world  can  we 
really  experience  in  a  lifetime?  How  many 
people    in    America    have    seen    the    United 
States?  For  every  soldier  who  visits  the  ends 
of  the  earth  and  brushes  close  to  death  in 
desperate  situations,  there  are  thousands  who 
stay   at   home   and   pass  their   days   in   the 
humdrum    routine    of     a     workday    world, 
obliged  to  do  so  for  one  reason  or  another. 
■Vet  no  one  of  us  need  be  denied  the  joy  of 
travel  and  the  zest  of  adventure.  Books  can 
transport  us  bevond  the  barriers  of  time  and 
enable  us  to  relive  the  life  of  vanished  ages. 
James   Russell   Lowell   said   this   about   the 
ability  to  read:   "It  revives  for  us,  without 
miracle,    the    age    of    wonder,    endowing    us 
with  shoes  of  swiftness  and  the  cap  of  dark- 
ness, so  that  we  walk  invisible  like  fern  seed 
and  witness  unharmed  the  plague  of  Athens 
or  Florence  or  London:  accompany  Caesar  on 
his  marches,  or  look  in  on  Catiline  in  council 
with  his  fellow  conspirators  or  take  our  place 
with  Cicero  as  he  "uncovers  the  conspiracy." 
How  long  wlU  most  of  us  live?  At  the  most 
a  brief  70-odd  years,  and  we  can  only  be  at 
one  place  at  a  time.  But  a  book,  like  a  magic 
carpet,  can  take  us  wherever  we  care  to  go. 
As  we  grow  more  and  more  familiar  with  our 
librarv,  visits  there  become  more  and  more 
like  the  meeting  place  of  old  friends.  We  can 
be  members  of  Sam  Johnson's  club  and  hear 
the  autocratic   old  doctor  laying  down   the 
law  to  the  \n1t<;  of  his  time;  we  can  stand  at 
the  side  of   Cariyle  and,  with   him   as   our 
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guide,  view  the  mighty  drama  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  listen  to  the  quaint  and 
charming  discourse  of  Charles  Lamb. 

How  many  people  do  you  know  and  what 
sort  are  they?  One  hundred,  two  hundred, 
three  hundred?  Not  that  many— well,  surely, 
not  that  many  intimately.  And  who  are  they? 
Americans,  llice  ourselves,  who  live  In  the 
same  sort  of  houses,  eat  the  same  food,  wear 
the  same  clothes,  think  the  same  thoughts, 
and  live  much  the  same  lives  as  our  own.  But 
In  boolEs  we  meet  hundreds  of  people  with 
whom  our  dally  lives  would  never  bring  us 
face  to  fAce,  We  can  talk  to  heads  of  States. 
Inventors,  scholars,  man  of  politics,  and  men 
of  science.  We  can  meet  the  very  rich  and  the 
very  poor.  We  can  even  meet  evil  characters 
who  teach  us  to  be  on  our  guard  lest  the 
forces  of  evil  in  the  world  engulf  us  also. 
Certainly  a  book  is  the  safest  place  to  study 
the  darker  side  of  life.  It  brings  us  a  realiza- 
tion that  the  light  of  a  good  life  Is  all  the 
more  brilliant  because  of  the  darkness  that 
surrounds  It. 

Our  Intellectual  growth  wtl!  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  great  minds  with 
whom  we  come  In  contact  who  open  before 
us  thoughts  of  which  we  ourselves  would  be 
incapable  Indeed,  andlng  oiir  own  ideas  well 
worded  in  books,  we  get  a  grip  upon  them 
which  we  have  never  had  before.  Often  we 
think  .^s  we  read.  •'That  Is  what  I  have  al- 
ways thought",  but  9  times  out  of  10.  we 
merely  h,id  a  vague  notion  and  get  a  real 
power  over  the  idea  only  when  we  see  it  ade- 
quately expressed.  In  real  life.  too.  we  see  so 
often  only  the  outside  of  things.  We  see  a 
person's  actions,  not  the  motives  and  causes 
behind  them.  A  novelist,  for  instance,  lays 
before  us  the  hidden  springs  of  the  conduct 
of  his  characters,  and  thus,  we  may  very  well 
learn  to  consider  the  possible  causes  of  the 
strange  actions  in  which  we  see  people  in- 
dulge. We  likewise,  in  real  life,  get  only  a 
partial  view  of  anything.  We  see  what  a  man 
dees  today  but  not  the  whole  course  of  his 
life,  which  has  led  up  to  the  act.  Books  un- 
roll before  us  the  whole  story  of  a  life  and 
give  us  not  only  a  deeper  but  also  a  broader 
view  Our  own  life,  moreover,  is  too  near  to 
us.  and  we  are  too  involved  In  It  for  tis  to 
Judge  it  Impersonally;  but  we  can  study  ob- 
jectively a  character  like  ourselves  In  a  book, 
and  may  come  to  see  our  own  motives  and 
behavior  in  a  lew  light. 

Books  expaid  our  e.\perience  geographi- 
cally, historically,  socially,  emotionally,  and 
intellectually.  They  enable  us  to  escape  from 
the  cramping  limitations  of  our  own  selves 
Into  the  larger  world.  We  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  ideals  which  we  have  set  before  ourselves 
actually  worked  out  in  the  lives  of  others; 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  that  distant  country  to 
which  we  all  rend  and  the  knowledge  of 
God.  Who  is  our  last  end. 

Tills  ceremony  today  Is  sacred.  We  dedicate 
another  treasure  of  the  world,  we  light,  as  It 
were,  another  powerful  lamp  of  learning. 
May  its  beams  of  knowledge  and  ;ove  shine 
Into  the  minds  of  all  who  come  within  its 
radius,  to  the  much-needed  realization  in 
this  our  day  and  age  that  all  men  are  broth- 
ers May  It  light  the  paths  of  loyal  Americans 
in  the  pursuit  of  Justice  and  peace  and  truth. 

Good  li'.ck  and  God  bless  you. 

(From    the   San   Francisco    (Calif.)    Sunday 
E.xamlner  and  Chronicle,  May  26,  1968] 

Mr.    Democrat — At    80,    .\    Keen    Eye    on 
PoLmcs 

(By  James  L.  KUgallen) 
New  York.— The  presidential  race  Is  In 
full  swing  and  nobody  Is  more  interested  In 
It  than  the  elder  statesman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  who  celebrates  his  80th  birth- 
day ne.Kt  Thursday. 

James  A.  Farley  said  he  "feels  fine"  and  Is 
looking  forward  to  attending  the  Democratic 
convention  in  Chicago. 

"It  wUl  be  my  twelfth  convention,"  he  re- 
marked. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Then  Mr.  Democrat  e.xplalned  another 
enthusiasm: 

"I'm  for  Humphrey.  He's  the  logical  man 
to  succeed  President  Johnson." 

STILL   HAS  TOt'CH 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  interview.  It 
was  clear  that  his  28  years  as  a  corporation 
executive  (he  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.)  have  not  impaired 
his  fXJlitical  touch. 

The  mastermind  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's first  two  campaigns  for  the  presiden- 
cy noted  that  politics  has  "changed  tremen- 
dously" In  recent  years  and  that  the  biggest 
change  has  been  brought  about  by  televi- 
sion. 

"TV  gives  the  candidates  complete  ex- 
posure. "  he  said.  "This  has  been  helpful  to 
some  candidates,  detrimental  to  others.  The 
p>ersonallty  and  'image'  have  become  Im- 
portant factors  in  vote-getting." 

"Today  radio  and  TV  reporters  Interview 
candidates  all  along  the  campaign  trail  and 
the  public  gets  a  fine  chance  to  size  them  up 
from  what  they  say  and  how  they  act. 

"Greeting  crowds  and  hand-shaking 
around  the  country  always  have  helped  the 
candidates.  They  must  be  careful  not  to 
slight  people  along  the  way.  But  the  party 
organization  and  leaders  must  cooperate  in 
(1)  getting  the  citizens  to  register  and  (2) 
getting  them  out  to  the  polls  on  election 
day." 

Parley  foresees  the  possibility  that  this 
year  U.S.  political  conventions  will  have  to 
be  streamlined  if  they  want  to  obtain  maxi- 
mum coverage. 

HIGH      SPOTS 

"The  political  parties  may  have  to  arrange 
to  spwt  the  most  dramatic  happenings  for 
the  TV's  night  audiences."  he  said. 

I  asked  Parley,  who  is  famous  for  his 
phenomenal  memory,  to  name  the  high  spots 
of  liis  own  political  career.  He  listed  them 
thoughtfully : 

"My  election  as  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Democratic  Committee  in  1930. 

"My  election  in  1932  as  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  following 
FDR's  nomination. 

"My  appointment  as  Postmaster  General 
In  1933. 

"Election  night  in  1936  when  my  proph- 
ecy was  confirmed  that  Roosevelt  would 
carry  every  state  but  Maine  and   Vermont. 

"Sitting  under  the  platform  at  the  1940 
convention  In  Chicago— with  tears  in  my 
eyes — when  my  name  was  presented  in  nom- 
ination for  the  Presidency.  This  was  when 
I  was  opposing  Mr.  Roosevelt's  running  for 
a  third  term.  I  was  not  a  candidate  and 
knew  there  was  no  chance  that  I  would  be 
nominated.  It  gave  delegates  a  chance  to 
vote  for  Vice  President  John  N.  Garner,  an- 
other third  term  opponent,  whose  name  also 
had   been  placed  in  nomination." 

NO    COLLEGE 

Farley,  who  never  attended  college  be- 
cause he  had  to  go  to  work  to  support  his 
mother  after  his  father  had  died,  added 
one  more  "high  spot." 

"I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  the  24  col- 
leges that  honored  me  with  a  degree,"  he 
said.  "But  I  don't  know  of  any  honor  from 
the  field  of  education  that  gives  me  a  more 
genuine  sense  of  fulfillment  than  when  the 
North  Rockland  Junior  High  School  was 
named  for  me  at  Stony  Point,  N.Y..  where 
I  was  born  and  raised." 

Farley  said  the  men  who  had  "most  im- 
pressed" him  during  "nis  political  career  were 
Al  Smith.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Secretary 
of  State  Cordell  Hull,  Vice  President  Garner, 
F>resident  Truman,  Sen.  Carter  Glass,  and 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson — whom  he  first  met  In 
1934. 

Asked  for  his  views  on  pre-convention  pri- 
maries, he  replied: 

"Primaries  can  be  very  Important  to  the 
candidates.  The  primaries  enable  them  to 
show   their  strength   by   discussing  the   Is- 
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sues  and  to  become  better  known.  Party 
leaders  are  impressed  by  the  primary  re- 
turns." 

VIEW    ON    POLLS 

On  public  opinion  polls  he  said: 

"These  polls  have  demonstrated  they  are 
reasonably  accurate  and  of  Interest  to  the 
public,  though  they  sometimes  are  off  sev- 
eral points  in  their  figures.  The  polls  never 
caught  up  with  the  switch  In  favor  of  Tru- 
man in  the  1948  election." 

F.irley  appears  to  be  in  excellent  physical 
condition.  He  lives  In  the  Waldorf  Towers 
and  walks  to  his  office  dally. 

Farley's  wife,  Elizabeth,  died  Jan.  14. 
1955  But  his  married  son.  two  married 
daughters  and  his  10  grandchildren  will  be 
with  him  on   his  birthday, 

[Prom    the    Valley    News.    Van    Nuys,    Calif., 

May  19,  1968] 

James  A.  Fari.ev — A  Great  American 

Former  postmaster-general  of  the  United 
State.';.  James  A.  Parley,  one  of  the  finest 
men  America  has  ever  produced,  becomes 
an  octogenerian  on  May  30.  Blessings  to  you, 
Jim! 

The  harde.'ii-working  and  most  astonish- 
ingly successful  politician  in  American  life, 
genial  Jim  Farley  was  ijorn  to  humble  be- 
ginnings of  "poor  but  honest"  parents  In 
Gra.ssy  Point.  N.Y.,  ;n  1888. 

His  forbears  emigrated  from  Ireland  in  the 
1840.S — immigrants  who  sought  refuge  In 
.\merica  due  to  the  devastating  potato  famine 
which  ravaged  the  old  country. 

Jim's  father  died  when  the  boy  was  10 
years  old.  Mrs.  Farley  was  left  with  the  sup- 
port of  :ne  small  children.  To  do  liis  share, 
Jim  sold  newspapers,  ran  errand.=5.  did  what- 
ever odd  Jobs  'v^re  necessary  to  earn  nickels 
and  dimes  to  help  his  economically  poor 
family  out. 

He  also  worked  in  the  brickyards  for  92 
cents  a  day  while  still  a  young  lad. 

-America  was  built  by  men  like  Jim  Parley — 
self-reliant,  hardworking  individualists  who 
made  their  own  way  in  life. 

He  could  have  become  a  professional  base- 
ball player  but  instead  chose  a  political 
career  starting  as  a  town  clerk  and  moving 
up  the  ladder  until  he  became  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  in  1932. 

Ho  was  a  close  friend  of  the  late  Governor 
of  New  York,  Alfred  E.  Smith,  and  an  even 
closer  friend  and  associate  of  former  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  who  credited  Jim 
Par'.ev  for  his  smashing  election  victories  in 
1932  and  1936. 

Farley  has  not  merely  been  i.  areat  political 
leader  and  a  '.ery  successful  businessman. 
Although  lie  .las  received  mauy  honois  from 
foreign  countries  and  countless  numbers  of 
honorary  degrees,  this  does  not  tell  the  en- 
tire story. 

LOVED    BT    ENEMIES 

Jim  Farley  is  a  beloved  individual.  Al- 
though his  political  efforts  helped  defeat 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover  In  1932, 
they  remained  firm  friends  until  Mr.  Hoover's 
death. 

Jim  is  as  beloved  by  his  political  enemies 
as  he  ;s  ;u\  od  by  his  political  friends.  He  has 
never  forgotten  a  friend  or  held  malice 
against  an  enemy.  A  gentleman  In  the  truest 
sense  of  the  world.  It  is  a  great  honor  for 
me  to  be  able  to  call  him  my  friend. 

I  salute  you  Jim  on  your  80th  birthday. 
May  the  good  Lord  grant  you  many  more 
years  of  good  health  and  great  happiness! 


FRANKLIN  K.  WILLIAMS 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1968 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  past 
occasions  I  have  placed  articles  in  the 
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Congressional  Record  from  newspajjers 

published  in  Ghana  which  attest  to  tlie 
fine  work  which  has  been  done  by  my 
contituent.  the  Honorable  Franklin  H. 
William.s.  wlio  has  now  retiiod  as  Am- 
bas.sador  to  Ghana. 

The  tine  things  said  about  Mr.  Wil- 
liams continue,  even  alter  he  has  retired 
from  foreign  .service  to  do  very  impor- 
tant work  in  the  field  of  civil  rirrhts  and 
minnrity  problems.  In  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Le.cion  Observer  that  publication 
,summariztd  Mr.  Williams'  work  and  was 
highly  complimentary.  I  am  plea.sed  to 
include  this  article  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Mr.  Franklin  Hail  Williams 
.\fter  serving  for  i\\<X,  over  two  years  in 
ills  lirf.t  and  only  diplomatic  jxwt  overseas. 
Mr.  Franklin  Hall  Williams.  ex-U.S.  Ambas- 
.sador  to  Ghana  since  1966.  left  us  on  the  2nd 
iif  May.  He  left  on  retirement  fiom  the  for- 
eign service  of  his  country—  at  least  lor  tlie 
time  being — and  i.s  now  returning  \a  work 
in  an  area  in  which  lie  lias  inade  notable 
contributions  before,  namely  civil  rights  i.nd 
minority  problems  in  the  United  Stales 
Howe-.er.  since  in  America  the  s^truggle  is 
not  for  survival  but  for  success,  and  the  na- 
tlon.il  socio-economic  philosophy  i)ract!cally 
demands  a  constant  tipward  mobility  among 
[he  best-equipped  in  tlie  )X)piilation,  tliere 
.s  no  reason  to  supiKJse,  but  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  if  a  c'U  to  higher  .service  in  the 
•iplomatic  field  should  come  again  to  the 
.rtiring  ambassador  later  on,  he  would  re- 
:  urn  to  it. 

If  he  should  do  so.  there  is  the  equal  cer- 
♦ainty  that  he  will  bring  to  his  next  diplo- 
matic appointment  even  greater  qualiflca- 
tions  and  accomplishments  than  lie  has 
.ilrcady  displ.iyed  before  us  these  past  two 
ye.irs-plus,  for  Mr.  Williams  would  have 
.idded  more  to  his  great  experience  <jf  opera- 
•  ions  on  a  high  scale  a'ld  at  world  standards. 
.\iid  his  natural  charm.  sua\ity  and  style 
'.vill.  of  course,  always  be  there  to  assure  the 
.-uccess  of  his  competence. 

The  civil  rights  and  minorities  problem — 
!ii  its  urban,  research,  relief,  and  public  re- 
lations aspects — which  Mr.  Williams  is  now 
booing  to  work  tipon  from  Ins  base  in  Colum- 
bia University,  certainly  stands  to  lose  noth- 
:::?:  but  to  gain  much  from  this  highly  so- 
iiiisticated  functionary.  Here  his  career  as 
.■!i  N.A.A.C.P.  counsel  in  California  for  many 
■ears,  as  well  as  his  UN  alternate-ambassa- 
ci  .Tship  for  the  United  States  just  prior  to 
his  Ghana  appointment,  intist  be  recalled 
'vith  the  proper  respect  and  appreciation.  It 
.,s  thus  no  wonder  to  refiect  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liams made  by  far  tiie  greatest  impact  upon 
Ghana  of  any  U.S.  ambassador  before  liim. 
For  one  thing,  he  undoubtedly  left  behind 
.T.uch  greater  Ghana-American  friendship 
■iian  he  had  met. 

Franklin  Williams  made  m.any  friends  in 
Ghana,  not  just  In  the  diplomatic  sense  but. 
much  more'  significantly,  on  the  personal 
level.  And  this  was  not  done  mostly  on  the 
■.:ood  spirits  engendered  and  sustained  by  in- 
numerable "dine,  drink,  and  dance"  parties 
but.  to  a  considerable  extent,  on  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' genuine  personal  concern  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  Ghanaian  people — in- 
deed the  African  people,  in  whom  lie  claims 
jiart  of  his  ancestry.  The  many  farewell  mani- 
festations in  his  honour  were  only  part  proof 
of  this.  If.  as  In  the  case  of  the  Abbott  Affair. 
Mr.  Williams  appeared  to  some  of  us  to  be  at 
the  same  time  plugging  too  hard  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  agreement  by  us.  this  was 
probably  because  as  an  .American  he  could 
.■^ee  no  very  radical  modifications  or  quali- 
fications to  the  bare  laissez-faire  principles 
of  private  enterprise,  managerial  supremacy, 
and  the  profit  motive.  But  he  also  believed 
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that,  given  political  sanctions — which  Ghana 
as  a  sovereign  state  could  always  Invoke  and 
apply— a  private  company  would  have  no 
power  to  run  away  again  with  the  economic 
destiny  of  this  country,  especially  a  private 
company  which  was  to  have  been  only  half 
of  a  partnership— with  our  Government. 

We  have  no  wish  to  re-open  painful  past 
issues  liere.  nor  at  tills  time  of  parting  to 
rememl)cr  that  some  of  us  had  our  doubts 
about  the  wholesale  validity  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' position  on  this  one  matter.  We  have 
too  much  else,  of  pleasantness  and  mutual 
understanding,  to  think  about  wlien  we 
remember  Franklin  Hall  Williams.  To  him 
and  to  his  wife  Shirley,  and  their  two  chil- 
dren, we  now  wi.sh  continued  success,  and 
happiness  in  service. 


A  WELL-DESERVED  TRIBUTE 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

(IF    I'ENN.SVLVANl.X 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTA'nVES 
Wedncsduv.  Jure  5,  1968 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
along  with  some  of  my  colleagues.  I  had 
the  I'lcasure  of  having  dinner  at  tlie 
White  Hou.se  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  honoring  the  President  of 
Costa  Rica.  I  was  very  plea-sed  to  find  in 
the  Evening  Star  an  editorial  entitled, 
"Costa  Rican  Visitor,"  which  I  will  pre- 
sent for  the  Record  at  this  time: 
CosTA  RiCAN  Visitor 

Washington  will  render  the  usual  honors 
for  a  foreign  chief  of  .state  upon  the  arrival 
here  today  of  Costa  Ricn's  President  Jose 
Joaquin  Trejos.  But  n  special  ?i.rt  ijf  emo- 
tional greeting  is  deserved  by  the  chief  execu- 
tive cf  the  purest  democracy  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Costa  Rica  is  the  only  nation  in  the  Amer- 
icas which  spares  its  3  inillicn  citizens  the 
expense  and  political  threat  of  f.n  army. 
Costa  Rica  also  has  more  teachers  than  It  has 
policemen 

If  Costa  Rica  has  one  big  flaw,  it  Is  that  the 
nation  traditionally  tries  to  do  more  for  the 
welfare  of  its  people  than  it  can  .safely  afford 
Thi.i  causes  the  Central  American  republic 
economic  problems  with  world  bankers  that 
can  be  solved  only  by  finding  new  sources  of 
national  income  or  cutting  back  on  high- 
priced  .'^oclal  welfare  programs. 

But  Costa  Rica  spends  no  money  making 
trouble  for  Us  neighbors,  nothing  on  an  ex- 
pensive arsenal  and  unneeded  armed  force.i. 
and  its  politicians  have  learned  with  the 
people  to  respect  the  will  of  the  electorate 

In  San  Jose,  the  capital  that  basks  in  per- 
petual spring.  Costa  Rica's  presidents  are 
more  accessible  to  the  people  than  the  sales 
manager  of  a  department  store.  Thus,  democ- 
racy is  practiced  e\ery  day  by  the  ins  as  well 
;;s  the  outs,  and  is  not  used  merely  as  a 
meaningless  word. 

The  United  States  has  made  it  official 
policy  to  reserve  Its  special  friendship  for 
deir.ocratlc  nations  like  Costa  Rica,  President 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  will  demonstrate  this  sen- 
timent this  week  to  President  Trejos  and 
Clarita  Ponseca  de  Trejos. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Costa  Rica  is  a  Republic 
in  Central  America  that  stands  closest 
to  a  true  democracy  than  any  nation  that 
I  visited  in  my  many  journeys  both  in 
and  out  cf  Congress  to  many  countries  in 
every  aua  of  this  world. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
democratic  attitude  of  all  the  people 
from  the  President  to  the  workers  in  the 
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sugarcane  fields  and  coffee  plantations. 
It  has  been  said  many  times  that  clean- 
liness is  next  to  Godliness:  if  this  be  true 
then  the  people  of  Costa  Rica  are  indeed 
blessed,  because  they  are  a  clean  living 
people  who  believe  that  sanitation  and 
cleanliness  are  two  ot  the  first  requisites 
of  a  decent  way  of  life.  In  the  face  of  our 
many  problems  today  in  this  country,  the 
acknowledged  malnutrition,  the  filth  and 
stench  of  our  ghcttoes.  it  might  be  a  good 
thing  if  our  Nation  would  take  a  look  at 
the  conditions  in  a  place  like  Costa  Rica. 

Aside  from  tlie  fact  that  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  President  and  official 
family  of  the  Republic,  those  whom  I 
nave  known  and  tho.se  whom  I  have  just 
met.  I  have  a  great  respect  al.so  for  their 
adherence  to  the  true  principles  of  a  de- 
mocracy. Friendliness  and  the  good  will 
of  the  peoples  of  Costa  Rica  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  United  States  is  best  attested 
by  the  fact  that  while  it  has  little  to  give 
except  its  honor,  it  pledged  that  honor 
and  its  resources  to  the  United  States  by 
being  the  first  nation  to  join  the  United 
States  in  its  declaiation  of  war  against 
the  Japane.sc  aggressors.  The  lelation- 
ship  between  our  nations  is  the  kind  of 
relationship  that  we  have  hoped,  and  still 
hope,  will  prevail  between  ail  the  nations 
of  the  world.  It  is  a  relationship,  friend- 
.ship.  cooperation,  and  mutual  help  and 
assistance  when  either  of  the  countiies 
is  in  need. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  and  a  citizen 
of  this  great  Nation,  I  salute  President 
Jose  Joaquin  Trejos  and  my  ijersonal 
friend  for  many  years,  a  member  of  the 
President' s  Cabinet,  Manuel  Jiminez  and 
the  delegation  of  Costa  Rican  officials 
visiting  our  country  at  this  time.  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  Evening  Star  for  its 
very  friendly  tribute  to  our  Central 
American  neighbor,  the  Republic  of 
Costa  Rica. 


HELP  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  FLOOD  VIC- 
TIMS SITFFERINCj  PROPERTY  LOSS 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

::V     MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  5.  1968 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  present 
Federal  lav  iirovides  reimbursement  to 
municipalities  and  public  bodies  whose 
property  is  destroyed  by  disastrous 
floods,  but  unfortunately,  no  similar 
benefits  are  available  to  individuals  who 
sustain  property  loss.  In  many  ca.ses  the 
homes,  business  establishments,  and 
tDcrsonal  belongings  of  individuals  are 
lost  in  flood  disasters,  but  there  are  no 
benefits  or  reimbursements  legally  avail- 
able to  these  individuals  from  Federal 
sources. 

Some  few  years  ago  at  the  time  of  the 
disastrous  floods  that  struck  the  North- 
east with  unprecedented  fury,  I  worked 
over  a  long  period  of  time  as  chairman 
of  the  Massachusetts  Congressional  Del- 
egation Flood  Control  Committee. 

We  were  able  to  get  effective  results 
throughout  our  State  and  Nation.  Ap- 
propriate   flood    control    projects    were 
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voted  by  the  Congress.  Assistance  was 
arranged  for  farmers,  small  business 
people,  and  additional  grants  of  food 
and  foodstuffs  were  arranged  and  our 
Federal  mechanisms  for  coping  with 
floods   were   generally  strengthened. 

However,  there  are  still  two  areas  that 
are  not  properly  covered:  One  is  the 
proper  reimbursement  to  individuals 
who  suffer  losses  in  floods,  and  the  other 
is  the  provision  of  insurance  for  these 
individuals,  and  all  others  as  well. 

I  am  urging  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  to  take  action  as 
early  as  possible  on  these  matters  and 
hope  we  may  have  good  results. 

The  law  should  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide substantial  help  for  individuals 
and  put  them  on  a  parity  with  other 
flood  sufferers.  i 


VIETNAM   VETS;    FUTURE 
EMPLOYMENT         | 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF    CALirORNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Wednesday.  June  5.  1968 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  I  submit  for 
mclusion  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  May  31.  1968.  issue  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune,  Oakland,  Calif. 

It  discusses  the  need  for  a  greater 
effort  in  the  matter  of  providing  jobs  for 
veterans  returning  from  Vietnam  and 
calls  on  the  Government,  commerce,  and 
industry  to  direct  more  attention  to  this 
matter. 

The  editorial  is  a  timely  one  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress: 

Vietnam  Vets:  Fttx-re  Employment 

Because  o:  the  well-heralded  frustrations 
and  bitterness  of  the  hard-core  unemployed, 
this  nation  is  now  spending  billions  in  an 
unprecedentt-d  effort  to  provide  them  job 
training  and  job  opportunities. 

This  effort  is  unquestionably  necessary  and 
Justifiable.  But  in  our  preoccupation  with 
tending  to  the  needs  of  the  nation's  poor,  we 
have  forgotten  that  anotlier  group  of  citizens 
must  liave  pnonty  attention. 

We  are  speaking  of  our  nation's  returning 
Vietnam  veteratis — young  men  who  have 
spent  two.  and  three  .ind  four  years  risking 
their  lives  for  tins  country  wiille  others  at 
home  rioted,  looted  and  burned  draft  cards. 

The  transition  from  war  to  peace  has  al- 
ways been  recognized  .as  a  difficult  one  for  the 
returning  veteran.  In  other  times  it  has  been 
awarded  top  national  priority.  The  plight  of 
the  returning  Vietnam  era  veteran  must  also 
have  top  billing  in  finding  employment. 

Indeed,  a  Vietnam  GI  Bill  has  been  pro- 
vided: the  President  has  issued  an  executive 
order  exempting  returning  veterans  from 
taking  competitive  examinations  for  federal 
emploj-ment  at  the  five  lowest  civil  service 
levels;  and  federal  and  state  employment 
services  are  engaged  m  special  efforts  to  lo- 
cate and  counsel  job-seeking  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. 

But.  when  compared  with  vast  civilian 
manpower  programs,  the  total  effort  in  behalf 
of  Vietnam  veterans  appears  to  be  receiving 
only  secondary  attention. 

Unless  a  greater  effort  is  made  by  both 
government  and  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy,  the  growing  problem  of  providing 
Jobs  for  veterans  could  become  a  critical 
one — particularly  in  otir  own  state. 
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One  year  ago  the  Defense  Department  es- 
timated that  between  July  1.  1967.  and  June 
30,  1968,  750,000  veterans  would  return  to 
the  labor  market  nationally.  65.000  of  them 
to  California 

Local  Department  of  Labor  officials  now 
say  the  California  figure  instead  will  be  al- 
most double  that  prediction — somewhere 
around  120.000  men.  The  reason  advanced  is 
that  a  high  percentage  of  returning  veterans 
are  separated  from  the  service  in  California 
and  simply  elect  to  remain  in   the  state 

Should  the  Paris  peace  talks  eventually 
prove  fruitful,  it's  estimated  that  the  result- 
ing demobilization  would  release  900.000 
servicemen  into  civilian  life  over  an  18- 
month  period. 

These  young  men — most  of  them,  st.tiistl- 
cally.  In  their  early  20's  and  more  than  80 
per  cent  with  a  high  school  education  or 
better — deserve  far  more  from  their  nation 
than  to  return  from  the  sacrifices  and  tur- 
moil of  the  battlefield  merely  to  a  more 
frustrating  and  embittering  social  turmoil  at 
home. 

They  have  already  demonstrated  their  first- 
class  citizenship;  they  are  entitled  to  nothing 
less  than  first-class  treatment. 

We  suggest  that  It  is  high  time  the  task 
of  providing  job  training  and  job  opportuni- 
ties for  returning  Vietnam  veterans  receive 
the  attention,  energies  and  priorities  of  gov- 
ernment, commerce  and  industry. 


June  J,  19 OH 


OKLAHONLA  DEMOCRATS  APPRE- 
CIATE PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5.  1968 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Oklahoma  Democrat  is  a  magazine  pub- 
lished by  the  Oklahoma  Democratic  Cen- 
tral Committee.  In  a  recent  issue,  there 
was  a  column  written  by  Mr.  William  G. 
Kerr,  committee  chairman,  which 
summed  up  the  feelings  of  many  people 
in  Oklahoma  toward  President  Johnson, 
and.  I  am  sure,  the  feelings  of  many 
other  people  throughout  the  country. 

I  will  quote  a  couple  of  sentences  from 
the  article. 

We  are  gn"ateful  to  you  Mr.  President.  .  .  . 
Your  programs  have  been  aimed  at  those 
who  needed  them,  not  those  who  had  the 
power  to  get  them. 

What  Bill  Kerr  was  saying  was  that 
LjTidon  B.  Johnson  has  been  the  Presi- 
dent of  all  Americans,  not  just  the  few. 

I  insert  the  column  by  Mr.  Kerr  in  the 
Record: 

The  Chaxrman  Speaks 

(By  William  G.Kerr) 

Thank  you  Mr.  President,  we  hope  you 
know  how  many  people  out  here  feel  that 
way.  Some  of  them  are  old  friends  like  those 
who  organized  clubs  for  you  in  1959.  Others 
are  new  friends  who  have  admired  the  style 
and  determination  a  fellow  southwesterner 
brought  to  the  Presidency  Most  are  just 
strangers  who  are  living  in  better  homes, 
enjoying  better  health,  receiving  or  seeing 
their  children  receive  better  educations  and 
who  know  that  your  administration  has  In 
many  ways  helped  to  make  all  this  possible. 

We  are  proud  of  you  Mr.  F*resident  and 
take  great  pleasure  in  referring  to  Oklahoma 
as  "Johnson  Country".  Not  everybody  here 
likes  that  but  maybe  they  don't  remember 
the  visits,  political  and  personal,  you  have 
made  here  so  often  over  the  vears.  There  are 


plenty  of  us  who  are  willing  to  stand  by  that 
name  and  watch  as  time  shows  the  meanint' 
of  the  ciaim.  To  tell  the  truth  "Johnson 
Country"  stretches  from  coast  to  coast,  ycu 
have  always  been  a  President  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, but  we  feel  a  little  something  special 
because  you  talk  our  kind  of  talk,  just  the 
same  now  as  when  you  first  became  the  most 
important  man  in  the  world. 

We  are  grateful  to  you  Mr  President.  Yt  u 
have  worked  harder  than  you  should  have 
and  been  an  example  to  government  leader- 
at  all  levels.  Your  programs  have  been  aimed 
at  those  who  needed  them,  not  those  who 
had  the  power  to  get  them.  Y'our  family  ha;- 
been  a  blessing  to  all  of  us  and  we  appreciate 
having  been  able  to  know  them 

If  it  should  be  that  you  all  are  going  ii- 
come  home  next  year  we  will  understand 
why.  Y'ou  have  been  gone  a  long  time  What- 
ever the  future  brings  it  will  l>e  better  be- 
cause a  man  and  his  family  helped  make  ;: 
so.  TTiat  is  the  way  America  works. 

Thank  you  Mr.  President,  for  being  our 
President 


PITTSBURGH  GROUP  SOLVES  CITY  S 
INDUSTRIAL  LAND  SHORTAGE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  5.  1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  great  problems  facing  my  home 
city  of  Pittsburgh  in  recent  years  ha,- 
been  a  shortage  of  land  suitable  for  the 
industrial  development  the  city  has  Ion- 
depended  on  for  its  growth  and  vitality. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  Regional 
Industrial  Development  Corp.  of  south- 
western Pennsylvania,  has  transformed 
700  acres  of  underutilized  land  iiito  a  glit- 
tering industrial  park. 

The  park  already  has  17  plants  worth 
$20  million,  and  the  Regional  Industrial 
Development  Corp.  envisions  an  ultimate 
investment  of  over  $50  million  in  the 
park.  This  investment  will  yield  5.000 
jobs  for  Pittsburgh  residents  and  assure 
the  continued  growth  of  the  Renaissance 
city  I  am  proud  to  represent. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
insert  an  article  about  the  Regional  In- 
dustrial Development  Corp.  park  at  thi,'~ 
point  in  the  Record: 

(Prom    the   Pittsburgh    iPa.i    Post-Gazette 
Apr.  22.  1968] 

Regional  Industrial  Development  Corp 
Park:   Believe  It 

(By  Jack  Markowltz) 

The  phrase  "industrial  park"  often  open.': 
its  own  credibility  gap.  A  row  of  industrial 
buildings  stretched  along  a  railroad  track— 
what's  "park-like  '  about  that? 

RTDC  Industrial  Park,  however,  is  a  park 
of  a  different  color.  Like  green.  There  really 
are  trees,  fields,  hills,  ravines,  curving  drives 
and  the  kind  of  elbow  room  that,  while  it 
might  not  exactly  beckon  a  man  back  to 
nature  barefoot,  doesn't  insult  the  word 
"park." 

The  700-acre  spread  which  extends  north- 
ward from  Papercraft  Corp.'s  vast  plant  on 
the  Allegheny  River  toward  the  residential 
fron'^lers  of  Fox  Chapel  and  O'Hara  Town- 
ship Is  a  shade  over  three  years  old. 

And  It's  filling  up  ahead  of  schedule — 17 
buildings,  costing  about  $20  million,  and 
comprising  24  companies  with  a  total  Job 
population  of  about  3,800. 
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Hiram  Milton,  president  of  the  non-profit 
Regional  Industrial  Development  Corp.,  fore- 
sees ultimate  investment  of  over  $50  million 
and  5,000  weekly  paychecks  blooming  out  on 
the  meadows. 

pattern  to  follow 
He's  hopeful,  too.  that  the  park  pattern 
will  be  picked  up  by  other  developers  and 
community  groups  in  this  nine-county  re- 
gion— and  "chances  are  good"  that  RIDC 
will  develop  other  industrial  parks  on  its 
own.  Two  sites  are  now  being  studied  to  that 
end. 

What  RIDC  Park  has  accomplished  sn  far  is 
not  to  return  a  profit  ("we're  .still  pouring 
money  Into  It")  but  to  provide  the  region 
with  "a  land  bank,  a  supply  of  land  we  can 
deliver." 

Formerly,  the  RIDC  group  was  in  the  frus- 
trating bind  of  getting  good  industrial  pros- 
pects and  then  having  to  squire  them  around 
from  property  to  property  in  hopes  of  finding 
a  feasible  plant  site. 

Since  getting  off  the  ground,  land  prices 
at  RIDC  Park  have  moved  upward  from 
about  $20,000  an  acre  to  nearly  $24,000  — 
there's  no  public  giveaway— and  Milton  be- 
lieves they  will  go  even  higher  for  tracts 
adjacent  to  one  of  the  park's  great  traffic 
assets,  an  Interchange  on  the  Allegheny 
Valley  Expressway. 

Prospective  motel  developers  also  want  in 
near  the  interchange. 

Brooks  Robinson,  RIDC  vice  president  and 
director  of  development,  took  a  visitor  over 
the  park's  rolling,  bustling  acreage  the  other 
(iay — and  it's  a  trip  that  should  be  taken  by 
i.v-ire  Pittsburghers  who  envision  industry  in 
.-owded,  ugly  buildings  landscaped  only  by 
rusty  metal  scrap  piles  out  in  the  yard. 

The  new  factories  are  moKtly  low  and  long, 
with  brick  and  glass  facades — modern  and 
Colonial,  if  you  please — v.ith  parking  areas 
.iiul  truck  loading  docks  in  the  rear,  lawns 
la  front  and  gooseneck  light  poles  along  the 
.'.  aiding  roads,  flowering  trees  on  the  hills. 
Just  as  In  certain  neighborhoods,  you  can't 
■juild  any  old  way.  Brick  walls  represent  one 
minimum  standard  (fiaky  corrugated  metal 
i.s  out)  and  the  aim  is  to  assure  companies 
I  hat  their  property  values  will  hold  up  over 
t.ie  years. 

■We  build  the  first  five  years  of  expansion 
:iuo  every  project."  said  Robinson.  A  one- 
i'.cre  factory,  say.  is  placed  on  a  three-acre 
tract,  so  that  it  can  grow  at  least  50  per  cent 
without  wiping  out  too  much  open  space. 

One  plant  already  has  been  expanded, 
Goerz  Optical  Systems  Division;  the  vast  new 
headquarters  of  Thrift  Drug  Co.  Is  building 
toward  completion  along  Alpha  Drive;  a  road 
1^  being  paved  alongside  Bacharach  Instru- 
ment Division,  amid  other  construction  ac- 
•vity  a-plenty.  Anti-noise  note;  the  plants, 
■.vhich  are  alr-condltioned,  emit  no  loud  in- 
f'.n.siirial  clangor  to  the  outside. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MEMORIAL  DAY  IN  LAWRENCE- 
CEDARHURST 


TOWNHOUSE    APPROACH 

^e  park's  tenants  are  a  diversified  lot. 

Sauereisen  Cements  Co.  which  moved  In 
from  an  obsolete  six-floor  feed  store  In 
-Sharpsburg.  makes  specialty  cements  to  fill 
the  handles  of  silverware,  to  coat  wafiBe  Irons 
and  provide  acid-resistant  mortar  on  the 
floors  of  breweries  and  chimneys  of  steel 
;,'lants. 

M  the  "townhouse,"  a  U-shaped  factory 
and  office  buUdlng  divided  Into  2.500-square- 
foot  units  for  small  or  new  companies.  Wil- 
liam J.  Happel's  Power  Control  Corp.  is  turn- 
ing out  electronic  control  devices  for 
industry. 

He's  a  one-time  Westlnghouse  Electric 
I  ncineerlng  manager  who  spun-off  his  own 
business;  but  his  old  company  also  has  a 
;  ew  plant  in  RIDC  Park,  and  PPG  Industries 
i  is  a  fiberglass  research  lab  there.  The 
■■  uiety  Impresses. 

It's  hard  not  to  get  the  message:  this  is 
the  way  it  ought  to  be  done. 


HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5.  1968 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  those 
who  .loined  in  ihe  celebration  of  Memo- 
rial bay  in  the  neiuhboring  villages  of 
Lawrence  and  Cedarhurst.  Long  Island. 
The  Lawi-ence-Cedarhurst  Post  No.  339. 
Americata  Legion,  which  sponsored  the 
celebration,  did  an  excellent  job. 

As  a  resident  uf  Lawrence,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  join  with  my  friends  and 
neighbors  in  this  day  of  tribute  to  those 
who  fought  and  died  to  preserve  our 
freedoin. 

The  units  which  participated  in  the 
parade  and  the  program  for  the  Memo- 
rial Day  ceremonies  follow: 

I- NIT 

Position  1 :  Color  Guard  and  Firing  Squad 
(courtesy  of  Inwood  Post  1582  VFW). 

Pn^ition  2:  Legionnaires.  Lawrence  Cedar- 
hurst Post  339.  American  Legion. 

Position  3:  Open  vehicles — Disabled  Vet- 
erans. 

Position  4:  L-C  Fire  Department  and  Band. 
L-C  Fire  Department  Juniors.  L-C  Fire  De- 
partment Atixiliary.  L-C  Fire  Department 
Equipment. 

Position  5;  Jewish  War  Veterans — P.F.C. 
Murray  Block  Post  770 

Position  6:  \TW  Ladles  Auxiliary.  Cedar- 
hurst, N  Y". 

Position  7:  Unaffiliated  veterans. 

Po.sition  8;  Nassau  County  Moiuited  Guard. 

Position  9:  Boy  Scouts — Troop  'JO,  Cedar- 
hurst. NY..  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps. 

Position  10:  Cub  Scouts — Pack  111,  Cedar- 
hurst. N.Y'. 

Position  11:  Cub  Scouts — Pack  115.  Cedar- 
hurst. N.Y''. 

Position  12:  Girl  Scouts. 

Position  13:  Brownies. 

Position  14:  4 -H  Clubs. 

Position   15:   Lawrence  High  School  Band. 

Position  16:  Meadowmere  Park  Fire  De- 
partment and  equipment. 

Position  17:  Police  Auxiliary  and  equip- 
ment. 

Position  18:  Police  Boys  Club  of  Inwood — 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps 

Position  19:  Little  League 

Position  20:  Beautiful  Bike  Conte-st — en- 
trants. 

reviewing    stand    PROGRAiM 

At  10:55  A. .M.-  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the 
Flag  led  by  Scout  Keith  Axelrod  of  Troop  20. 
Cedarhurst.  N.Y.  which  is  sponsored  by 
LawTence-Cedarhurst  Post  339.  American 
Legion. 

At  11 :00  A.M. — Two  minutes  of  silence  will 
be  observed  in  memory  of  our  departed  com- 
rades who  gave  their  lives  in  the  service  of 
our  great  nation.  May  their  memory  never 
lie  dimmed  by  those  who  would  discredit  our 
flag  and  subvert  the  principles  of  our 
Democracy. 

At  11:05  AM.— National  Anthem:  Helen 
McKeown.  member  of  factUty  No.  5  School 
Cedarhurst.  N.Y. 

Invocation:  Rabbi  Edward  T.  Sandrow. 
Temple  Beth  El,  Cedarhurst.  N.Y.,  Chaplain 
Emeritus.  Lawrence-Cedarhurst  Post  No.  339. 
American  Legion. 

Children's  Choir.  No.  5  School  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  McKeown.  will  offer  two 
choral  selections. 

Commander  Charles  G.  Heine  will  intro- 
duce the  Official  Guests. 
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Miss  McKeown  and  the  Children's  Choir 
will  offer  three  additional  selections  for  your 
entertainment. 

Principal  Speaker:  Hon.  Herbert  Tenzeh, 
Member  of  Congress,  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, esteemed  member  of  this  community, 
and  our  good  friend. 

Benediction:  Rabbi  Joel  Zlon.  Temple 
Israel.  Lawrence.  NY. 

Conclusion  by  Commander  Heine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  remarks.  I  stressed 
the  importance  of  broadening  the  defini- 
tion of  patriotism  to  include  not  only  the 
defense  of  freedom  abroad  but  al.so  the 
defense  of  freedom  and  equal  opportu- 
nity at  home. 

I  am  placing  the  full  text  of  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Memorial  Day  .'Address  by  Hon  Herbert 
Tenzer.  Lawrence-Cedarhurst.  May  30, 
1968 

We  are  gathered  today  as  free  men-  to 
honor  those  who  fought  and  died  to  preserve 
our  freedom. 

We  honor  the  dead  lor  the  precious  gifts 
they  have  bequeathed  to  us — the  heritage 
of  democratic  liberty  and  the  opportunity  to 
realize  our  personal  destinies  free  from  the 
dictates  of   tyrants  and  oppressors. 

These  ceremonies  are  part  of  our  national 
tradition. 

When  I  was  a  young  lad  I  remember  Memo- 
rial Day  Parades  with  heroes  of  the  Civil 
War— and  the  Spanish  American  War  In 
the  front  line  of  march. 

Now  most  of  them  are  gone — they  no 
longer  march  In  memory  of  their  fnllen  com- 
rades In  arms. 

In  those  days  war  seemed  remote  as  we 
watched  the  passing  parade. 

Today   Veterans   of   World    War   I — World 

War  II — the  Korean  and  the  Vietnam  Wars 

have  taken  their  places  In  the  line  of  march. 

Today-  Memorial    Day     i.\     tragically    owr 

own. 

As  the  preliminary  discussions  In  Paris 
continue.  I  pray  to  Almighty  God — Creator 
of  all  men — that  he  bless  the  memory  of  the 
departed. 

That  he  bless  their  dear  ones  gathered 
here  today — and  that  he  strengthen  the 
hands  of  our  negotiators  In  Paris  so  that  war 
in  Vietnam  may  be  brought  to  an  early  end 
and  that  peace  be  restored  to  that  part  of 
the  world. 

Just  as  we  remember  the  bravest  and 
courage  of  those  who  died  In  service  of  their 
country,  we  should  also  remember  that  the 
pursuit  of  peace  Is  In  the  proudest  tradition 
of  cur  democracy. 

Patriotism  is  one  of  the  elements  which 
has  made  our  nation  great. 

Today  we  should  pause  to  add  a  new 
dtmension  to  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

In  addition  to  performing  our  patriotic 
duly  of  honoring  those  who  died  abroad  In 
defense  of  our  freedom — and  while  we  stand 
saluting  our  beloved  flag,  we  should  pledge 
to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  defense  of 
freedom  at  home. 

By  so  doing,  we  will  be  adding  new  signifi- 
cance and  meaning  to  patriotism. 

The  new  meaning  of  patriotism  must  in- 
clude an  understanding  that  those  who  seek 
freedom  at  home  must  be  helped  to  achieve 
their  goals. 

Patriotism  goes  beyond  saluting  the  flag 
and  remembering  the  dead. 

Patriotism  means  the  creation  of  a  better 
America  for  all  Americans. 

It  means  the  defense  of  the  right  to  peace- 
ful protest  and  the  right  to  present  griev- 
ances. 

Patriotism  is  helping  those  who  do  not  yet 
have  equal  opportunity  In  our  land  of  free- 
dom. 

It  means  giving  help  to  those  who  seek 
emplojTuent — who  do  not  receive  equal  ed- 
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ucatlon — who  do  not  live  In  decent  housing 
who  are  denied  the  right  to  compete  on  an 
equal  basis  with  their  fellow  Americans. 

Patriotism  is  the  courage  to  defend  those 
who  are  oppressed  while  they  seek  the  same 
freedom  the  others  enjoy. 

Patriotism  required  us  to  acknowledge  that 
fact  that  we  are  all  children  of  one  God 
and  the  recognition  that  justice  is  color- 
blind. 

Our  patriotism  can  be  demonstrated  in 
many  ways — but  saluting  the  flag  alone  Is 
not  enough. 

Tills  ceremony  honoring  those  who  fought 
for  our  freedom  is  not  enough. 

We  can  best  demonstrate  our  patriotism 
through  group  effort  to  ensure  freedom  for 
a  greater  number  of  Americans. 

That  is  precisely  what  those  whom  we 
honor  today — fought  and  died  for 

Today  more  than  3.000  Americans  are 
gathered  in  "resurrection  city"  in  a  poor 
people'5  march. 

These  Americans  are  showing  their  patri- 
otism, by  -seeking  freedom  for  the  underpriv- 
ileged of  America. 

Yes — this  is  patriotism  too — a  brand  of 
patriotism  which  merits  our  support  with 
every  ounce  of  strength  and  energy  at  our 
command. 

Unless  we  respond  to  tiie  cry  for  justice 
from  thos»  who  are  .still  deprived— we  will 
be  placing  mir  oivn   freedom   In  Jeopardy. 

Whenever  the  rights  or  the  freedom  of  a 
single  American  are  threatened,  the  rights 
and  freedom  of  all  Americans  are  endangered. 
When  we  recognize  this  we  will  Join  in 
the  most  patriotic  crusade  this  nation  has 
ever  witnessed^-a  crusade  to  bring  fi-eedom, 
Justice  and  eqial  opportunity,  to  every  cor- 
ner of  this  nation  and  to  every  .American. 
These  ceremonies  provide  us  with  an  op- 
portunity to  review  our  own  patriotic  deeds 
during  the  past  year. 

.^  we  gather  in  communities  throughout 
tlie  land — We  enjoy  a  life  of  opportunity  and 
freedom. 

Our  families  seem  to  be  secure — ^but  are 
we  really  secure  in  a  world  torn  by  conflict, 
war  and  when  we  live  in  a  society  ready  to 
explode  with  inter-racial  hatreds  and  civil 
disorder. 

The  answer  is  clearly  Nc. 
Ours  is  not  a  perfect  society — but  we  can 
strive  to  improve  ourselves  and  the  condl- 
tion.5  under  which  we  live.  Within  a  stone's 
throw  of  where  we  stand — there  are  disad- 
vantaged people — our  neighbors. 

Only  last  week  in  one  of  our  weekly  news- 
papers there  was  an  appeal  for  assistance 
for  a  man  with  eight  children  who  had  Just 
lost  his  wife — not  a  resident  of  Inwood- — but 
of  Lawrence — Not  a  negro  family,  but  a  white 
family. 

These  people  need  our  help — to  help  train 
them  for  better  jobs,  to  help  provide  better 
housing — and  to  make  them  members  of  a 
society  better  eqtnpped  to  contribute  to  the 
new  crusade  of  patriotism. 

The  new  cru.sade  of  patriotism  will  be  a 
drive  to  provide  equal  tducation  to  all. 

To  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry  and 
heal  the  sick  in  our  land. 

The  new  crusade  of  patriotism  will  place 
the  war  on  poverty  on  the  same  level  as 
the  past  wars  to  defend  our  freedom.  The  one 
must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  on  a  higher 
pedestal  than  the  other. 

The  buttles  for  freedom — wherever  they 
are  fought — are  a  part  of  one  struggle. 

In  recent  years  contests  on  far  flung  battle- 
fields and  the  1968  war  on  ignorance,  disease, 
poverty,  hunger  and  oppression  at  home — 
have  the  same  end — freedom  for  all  man- 
kind. 

The  men  we  honor  today  are  part  of 
.American's  past  and  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten— but  let  us  make  sure  that  on  Memorial 
Days  in  the  future  we  shall  also  remember 
men  like  President  John  P.  Kennedy  and 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  who  died  for  free- 
dom at  home. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
Commander  Charles  G.  Heine  and  1st  'Vice 
Commander  .Joseph  Breltstont-.  co-chairman 
of  the  parade  committee,  for  tlieir  kind 
invitation  to  participate  in  these  meaningful 
ceremonies,  and  to  all  who  took  part  in 
making  the  event  such  a  successful  demon- 
stration of  unity  In  our  midst. 


Jnve  J,  1968 


PHI  ALPHA  DELTA  "INNS  OF  COURT" 
PROGRAM 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OK    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  5.  1968 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mi'. 
Speaker,  since  the  fall  of  1966  Phi  Aipiia 
Delta,  the  Nation's  largest  legal  frater- 
nity, has  sixjnsored  a  very  promising  pro- 
gi-am  to  enhance  the  etiquette,  ethic,  and 
professional  conduct  of  lawyers.  Pat- 
tenied  after  the  English  Inns  of  Court 
tradition,  the  PAD  Inns  o:  Court  effort 
is  a  constructive  attempt  to  promote 
awareness  of  the  highest  standards  of 
courtroom  ethics,  principles  and  customs 
among  both  law  students  and  practicing 
attorneys. 

The  PAD  program  was  begun  in  Wa.sh- 
ington  imder  the  leadership  of  Judge 
Warren  E.  Burger  of  tlie  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit; Robert  E.  Redding,  supreme  .justice 
of  Phi  Alpha  Delta;  and  Fred  Warren 
Bennett,  national  chairman  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Recently  this  endeavor  was  outlinetl  in 
articles  in  the  March  1968  issue  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Jouinal  and 
in  the  Januaiy  1968  issue  of  Judicature. 
the  journal  of  the  .^Vmerican  Judicatme 
Society.  I  include  these  articles  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  and  commend  them 
to  my  colleagues,  as  follows; 

I  Prom  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal. 

March  1968) 

Phi  .■\lpha  Delta  Inns  of  Codrt 

(By  Robert  E.  Redding) 

The  Phi  Alpha  Delta  Law  Fraternity,  the 
n.ition's  largest  legal  fraternity  v.-ith  more 
than  one  hundred  law  school  student  chap- 
ters, has  embarked  on  a  precedent-making 
program  designed  to  enhance  the  professional 
conduct,  etiquette  and  ethics  of  lawyers.  Phi 
Alpha  Delta  has  developed  a  program  pat- 
terned after  the  Inns  of  Court  of  England,  in 
which  barristers  get  their  training. 

For  centuries  in  England  those  who  aspired 
to  be  trial  lawyers  have  attended  the  Inns  of 
Court,  and  at  their  meals  they  have  received 
not  only  vitamins  but  also  the  distilled  e.x- 
perience  of  the  best  barristers  and  Judges  of 
England,  who  act  as  readers  or  lecturers. 
FYom  these  men  the  aspiring  barristers  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  customs  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  law  and  lawyers,  including  rules 
of  etiquette,  decorum  and  ethics.  Many  per- 
sons have  commented  on  the  lack  of  this  kind 
of  training  in  the  United  States.  The  law- 
schools  that  offer  courses  on  professional  re- 
sponsibility neglect  the  matters  of  courtroom 
conduct  and  decorum.  Bar  associations  by- 
pass it,  and  tlie  courts  are  too  busy  clearing 
crowded  dockets  to  teach  lawyers  the  basic 
rules  of  conduct. 

The  founder  of  the  program  is  Judge  War- 
ren E.  Burger  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit, 
a  member  of  the  fraternity.  In  April,  1966, 
Judge  Burger  spoke  of  the  need  for  a  pro- 
gram   dealing    with    professional    conduct, 


etiquette  and  ethics,  and  tentative  plans  for 
the  program  were  developed  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1966.  The  program  began  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  in  the  fall  of  1966.  largely  due 
to  tlie  e.Torts  of  Judge  Burger;  Dan  Hilpin. 
District  Justice  of  Phi  Alpha  Delta;  and  Fred 
Warren  Bennett,  current  national  chairman 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  program. 

The  program's  basic  purposes  are: 

1.  To  facilitate  a  growing  awareness  of 
the  needs  of  a  lawyer  to  practice  profes.sloi.aI 
conduct  of  the  highest  order  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings— both  in  court  and  out  of  court: 

2.  To  bring  about  a  greater  emphasis  (.n 
the  nerd  for  training  in  the  law  schools  in 
the  area  of  proper  courtroom  conduct  and 
deconun: 

3.  To  encourage  law  student.s  and  yonna 
lawyers  to  take  an  interest  in  this  program 
so  that  they  can  obtain  kiiov/led^e  :ind  prac- 
tical experience  in  courtroom  training; 

4.  To  contribute  to  a  higher  level  of  esteem 
for  the  legal  profession  in  the  mind  of  the 
general  public. 

5.  To  encourage  all  Phi  Alpha  Delta  active 
and  alumni  chapters  to  adopt  and  imple- 
ment such  a  program;  and 

6.  To  bring  the  legal  fraternity  into  a 
closer  relationship  with  other  professional 
organizations  within  the  legal  profession. 

During  the  li»66-67  academic  year,  four 
seminar  programs  were  held,  attended  by 
botli  student  and  alumni  members  of  Phi 
.\lpha  Delta.  Tlie  programs  consisted  o: 
lectures  followed  by  questions  from  the 
audience  and  ar.swers  from  the  speakers. 
Two  or.tstanding  .speakers  and  a  moderator 
were  ussd  for  three  jjrograms;  the  last  fea- 
tured one  speaker  and  a  moderator. 

Tiie  first  program  was  held  on  October  28. 

1966.  Edward  Bennett  Williams,  a  criminal 
trial  lawyer  in  Washington.  D.C..  and  a 
member  of  Phi  Alpha  Delta,  and  Samuel 
Dash,  Director  of  the  Institute  oi  Crimln.U 
Law  at  Georgetown  University,  author  of 
the  book.  The  Eavesdroppers,  v/ere  the 
speakers.  Phi  .^Ipha  Delta  member  John  J. 
-Sirica,  Judge  of  the  United  .States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  the 
moderator.  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Dash  di.^- 
cussed  "The  Professional  Responsibilities  of 
the  Defense  Lawyer  in  a  Crimi:ial  Case". 

The  second  program,  held  on  Jatiuary  fi, 

1967.  featured  Judge  William  B.  Bryant  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  defense  attorney  in  the 
landmark  case  of  Mallory  v.  United  States. 
354  U.S.  449  (1957),  and  Tliomas  Flannery, 
former  Assistant  United  States  Attorney  in 
Washington.  D.C..  now  a  partner  in  a  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  law  firm,  as  the  speakers. 
Senior  Judge  Richmond  B.  Keech  of  thf 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  also  a  member  of  Phi  Alpha 
Delta,  was  the  moderator.  Judge  Bryant  and 
Mr.  Flannery  spoke  on  "Problems  of  Trial 
Preparation  in  a  Criminal  Case — Covering 
Relations  with  Defendant.  Opposing  Coun- 
sel. Witnesses  and  Law  Enforcement  Agen- 
cies". 

The  third  program  was  held  en  March  10, 
Myron  Ehrlich,  a  criminal  trial  lawyer  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  and  Francis  L.  Casey,  a 
trial  lawyer  in  the  torts  iieid— ar.d  a  partner 
in  a  Washington,  D.C..  firm,  were  the  speak- 
ers. The  moderator  was  James  E.  Starrs,  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Law  School.  Mr'.  Ehrlich  and  Mr. 
Casey  discussed  "The  Lawyer  in  Court". 

The  last  program  lor  the  1966-67  academic 
year  was  held  on  April  14.  Jack  G.  Day.  a 
criminal  trial  lawyer  from  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
and  the  President  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Defense  Lawyers  in  Criminal  Cases, 
was  the  speaker,  and  Mr.  Dash  was  the 
moderator.  Mr.  Day  lectured  on  'The  Over- 
all Responsibility  of  the  Defense  Lawyer  in 
a  Criminal  Case". 

Judges  in  Washington  regard  the  Phi 
Alpha  Delta  Inns  of  Court  program  as  offer- 
ing substantial  benefits  to  the  younger  law- 
yers and  law  students.  The  lectures,  by  plac- 
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ing  emphasis  on  courtroom  conduct,  eti- 
quette and  ethics,  have  helped  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  law  school  case  method 
approach  and  actual  trial  practice. 

Convinced  of  tlie  values  to  be  derived  from 
this  experiment,  Phi  Alpha  Delta  officials  are 
planning  to  establish  the  Inns  of  Court  pro- 
gram    in     selected     cities     throughout     the 

United      States Los      .\ngeles.      Houston, 

Kansas  City,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  New 
■i'ork.  In  addition,  a  national  advisory  coun- 
cil for  the  program  has  been  formed  so  that 
leading  members  of  the  fraternity,  the 
Bench  and  Bar  can  participate  m  the  pro- 
gram on  a  nationwide  advisory  basis. 

[From  Judicature,  January  1968] 

Phi  Alpha  Delta  Sponsors  Inns  of  CotrRX 

Program 

The  Phi  Alpha  Delt.n  Law  Fraternity,  the 
nation's  largest  professional  legal  fraternity, 
iias  embarked  upon  a  precedent-making 
program  designed  to  enhance  the  manners 
.lUd  etiquette  of  lawyers.  Patterned  after 
I  he  Inns  of  Court  of  England,  the  program.s 
!s  named  the  PAD  Inns  of  Court — a  Program 
To  Establish  and  Maintain  High  Standards 
(It  Professional  Conduct,  Etiquette,  and 
?:thics. 

The  program  was  initiated  in  the  aca- 
demic year  1966-67  in  Washington,  DC.  by 
J\idse  Warren  E.  Burger  of  the  U.S.  Court 
il  .\ppeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
r.it,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Fraternity. 
He  was  aided  by  Robert  E,  Redding,  Supreme 
Justice  of  Phi  Alpha  Delta:  Dan  Halpin. 
District  Justice  of  Phi  Alpha  Delta;  and 
Krcd  Warren  Bennett,  current  National 
(Chairman  of  the  Inns  of  Court  program. 
Justice   Redding  described    the   program   as 

resDon.'^ie  to  "the  nf>ed  ...  to  bridao  the 
cap  between  the  academic  field  and  the  ap- 
plication in  practice  of  what  the  law  stu- 
dent iias  learned." 

Pour  seminar  meetings,  attended  by  both 
student  and  alumni  members  of  The  Fra- 
ternity at  local  law  schools  and  their  wives, 
'.■.•ere  held  in  the  first  academic  year.  The 
procram  formed  consisted  of  a  moderator 
,.nd  or.2  or  two  speakers  who  lectured  and 
afterwnrd  answered  questlciis  from  the 
audience.  At  the  first  meeting.  Edwsird  Ben- 
nett Williams,  criminal  trial  lawyer  of 
Washington.  O.C..  :'nd  Samuel  Dash,  direc- 
tor C  the  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  at 
Georgetown  University,  discussed  "The 
Profes.sicnal  Responsibilities  of  the  Defense 
Lawyer  in  a  Criminal  Case."  Subsequent 
i'ro^^rnms  included  leading  members  of  the 
judiciary  and  bar  as  participants. 

The  PAD  Inns  of  Court  is  very  similar  to 
the  British  system  whereby  all  br-rristers 
receive  training  in  the  customs  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  law  and  lawyers,  mclviding  rules 
'■f  etiquette,  decorum  and  ethics.  Inns  of 
Court  training,  resulting  in  conduct  pro- 
ducing less  friction  among  barristers  and 
less  time  wasted  on  irrelevant  tnatters,  is 
believed  by  some  to  contribute  to  the  efTi- 
ciency  of  the  British  legal  system. 

Jtidge  Burccr  spoke  cf  the  need  for  this 
'Kind  of  program  in  the  United  States:  "Many 
people  hsve  comtnented  and  written  on  the 
l.ick  of  this  kind  of  training  for  lawyers  in 
America.  Tlie  law  schools  do  not  attempt 
to  traui  students  in  matters  of  co.nduct  and 
decorum:  the  bar  associations  have  neglected 
it.  ard  the  courts  are  seemingly  too  busy 
licaring  crowcieci  dockets  to  teach  lawyers 
'he  basic  rules  of  conduct.''  Participant 
^'aniuel  Dash  added:  "Indeed,  unless  such 
urograms  with  the  purposes  you  outline  are 
aeveloped  throughout  the  country,  the  law- 
ver's  role  in  the  administration  of  criminal 
H'stice  will  continue  to  be  greatly  misunder- 
stood bv  tiie  profession  and  the  public,  which 
(an  only  lead  to  a  devastating  loss  of  public 
"onfidence  in  cur  trust  and   responsibility." 

In  the  future,  the  PAD  Inns  of  Court  pro- 
grams will  expand  from  criminal  law  into 
other  fields  such  as  domestic  relations,  tort 
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law,  commercial  law,  and  the  responsibilities 
of  the  government  attorney.  The  Fraternity 
is  also  planning  to  establish  the  program  in 
other  cities,  such  as  Los  Angeles.  Hotiston, 
Kansas  City,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York  In  addition,  a  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil for  the  program,  consisting  of  Justice 
Tom  C.  Clark.  Judge  Warren  E.  Burger.  Con- 
trressnian  Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr  .  Edward 
Bennett  Williams,  and  Wex  S.  Malone.  cur- 
rent president  of  the  Association  of  American 
Law  Schools,  has  been  organized  to  f.icllitate 
nationwide  participation  by  the  Fraternity, 
the  bench,  and  the  bar. 


CHICAGO  PURPLE  HEART  CRUISE  A 
TRIBUTE  TO  IRV  KUPCINET 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

(IK     ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  5.  1968 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
newspaperman  in  Chicago  is  more  re- 
spected or  .'^dmiied  than  Iiv  Kupcinet, 
columnist  for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

I  have  known  Iiv  for  a  long,  long  time 
and  while  lie  is  one  of  tlie  great  news- 
papermen of  this  country,  he  is  also  a 
truly  warm  and  gencroius  human  being. 

Irv  Kupcinet  is  once  again  proving 
that  he  has  more  of  a  feeling  for  people 
than  seeing  their  names  appear  in  print. 
Tomorrow  June  6,  the  24th  annual 
Purple  Heart  cruise  is  being  held  in  Chi- 
cago. This  yearly  event,  which  was 
.st&vted  by  ■  Kup"  in  If) '5.  is  a  daylor,- 
boatride  for  some  600  vctei-ans  and  GI's 
from  Chicago  area  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals  and  training  ba.ses.  The 
cruise  was  originally  organized  as  a 
means  of  showing  Hospitalized  veterans 
that  they  arc  not  being  Torgotten  and  has 
continued  as  an  expression  of  apprecia- 
tion and  remembrance.  The  money  for 
the  cruise  is  made  possible  by  donations 
from  donors  of  readers  of  Kup's  column, 
which  he  has  written  since  1935.  In  ad- 
dition, Chicago  area  manufacturers  and 
distributors  donate  lefreshments  for  the 
cruise. 

Other  cities  conduct  similar  affairs  for 
veterans,  including  cruises,  but  I  believe 
that  it  was  Irv  Kupcinet  who  first  came 
up  with  the  idea  of  the  boatride  and  this 
unique  approach  to  showing  appreciation 
to  veterans  is  in  keeping  with  the  unique- 
ness of  Irv  Kupcir.et,  who  was  born 
in  Chicago  in  1912,  began  his  newspaper 
career  at  the  high  school  level  at  Chi- 
cago's Harrison  High,  and  then  went  on 
to  Northwestern  University.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  Unlversty  of  North  Dakota 
in  1934  and  vvas  selected  for  the  college 
?-!!  stsr  football  team  in  19T.T  He 
played  pro  football  with  the  Philadelphia 
Eagles  that  same  year,  but  his  football 
career  was  cut  short  by  a  shoulder  injury 
during  his  first  .season. 

He  joined  the  Chicago  Times  in  1935  as 
a  sDortswriter  and  8  years  later,  he  orig- 
inated Kup";  Column,  which  has  been  in 
print  e\'er  since. 

In  1951  Kup  went  on  TV  with  an 
interview  show  via  the  CBS  outlet. 
WBBM-TV.  "The  Chicago  Story"  .show- 
cased local  and  national  celebrities  and 
was  cited  as  an  outstanding  public  serv- 
ice show.  In  January  1957,  Kup  joined 
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NBC's  "America  After  Dark"  to  emcee 
the  Chicago  pickups.  In  Februar>'  1959, 
he  returned  to  WBBM  as  moderator  of 
"At  Random.  '  Kup  also  handles  the  color 
commentary  on  the  Chicago  Bears  foot- 
ball broadcasts  via  WBN  radio. 

In  1960.  the  Jewish  National  Fund 
selected  Kup  as  Man  of  the  Year.  He  also 
leceived  the  Variety  Club's  Man  of  the 
Year  honor  as  well  as  an  Emmy  award  as 
"best  contributor  to  local  TV."  In  1961, 
he  was  awarded  a  local  Emmy  as  Televi- 
sion Man  of  the  Year  and  another  for 
"At  Random"  as  "best  entertainment 
program." 

"Kup's  Show,"  now  in  its  9th  year  and 
conducted  on  ABC  every  Saturday  night 
has  won  nine  Enimy  awards  and  won  the 
George  Foster  Peabody  Award  for  excel- 
lence in  1967.  Midwest  Sports  Special 
which  Kup  produced  also  won  a  1964-65 
local  Emmy. 

Kup  is  on  the  boards  of  Rabida,  Unit(  d 
Cerebral  Palsy,  and  the  American  Cancer 
Foundation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  day  it  is  my  hope 
that  a  cruise  can  be  held  to  honor  Irv 
Ku)x:ient  for  his  generosity  and  kind- 
ness, particularly  toward  our  Nation's 
veterans.  Unfortunately,  there  Is  no  ship 
in  the  world  big  enough  to  hold  all  of  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  Irv  Kupcinet. 


AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY  SCHOLARSHIP 
HONORS  MICHIGAN  VIETNAM 
HERO 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  fJROOiVlFIELD 

OF    MICHlr.AN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcdncsdau.  June  5.  1968 

Mr.  3ROOMFIELD.  Air.  Speaker,  re- 
pprdless  of  which  side  we  take  in  the 
debate  over  our  involvement  in  Vietnam, 
we  can  agree.  I  think,  that  the  degree  of 
personal  .-acrifice.  dedication,  and  brav- 
ery displayed  by  so  many  outstanding 
young  Americans  equals  that  of  any  past 
generation  of  American  fighting  men. 

Unhappily,  the  recognition  of  that 
dedication  and  sacrifice  too  often  has 
been  neglected  because  of  our  great  na- 
tional preoccupation  with  the  basic 
morality  and  commitment  of  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

That  is  why  I  was  so  pleased  to  learn 
recently  that  such  recognition  has  been 
extended  in  a  very  meaningful  v.-ay  to  one 
of  the  most  dedicated  and  heroic  of  our 
fighting  men,  Lt.  Karl  W.  Richter  of 
Holly,  Mich. 

Lieutenant  Richter.  whom  I  had  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  nominating  to  the 
Air  Force  Academy,  was  killed  last  Au- 
gust on  his  198th  combat  mission  in  Viet- 
nam. 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  Lieutenant 
Richter  had  flown  more  combat  missions 
than  any  other  pilot  in  the  war. 

In  addition  to  many  other  decorations, 
he  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Air 
Force  Cross  in  February. 

Just  last  week  plans  were  announced 
to  commemorate  the  life  of  this  fine 
young  man  with  the  establishment  of  a 
memorial  scholairhip  in  his  name  at  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy. 
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The  scholarship  was  established  tjy  the 
nonprofit  Falcon  Foundation  and  the  Re- 
public Aviation  Division  of  Fairchlld 
Hiller  Corp. 

It  will  provide  a  year's  preparatory 
study  for  qualified  young  men  desiring 
to  enter  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

I  can  think  of  no  finer  tribute  to  this 
young  man's  memory  and  no  finer  re- 
minder to  us  all  of  the  sacrifice  he  made 
so  unselfishly. 


I 


"CONGRESS  SEEKS  A  SYSTEMS 
APPROACH"— AN  ARTICLE  BY 
ROBERT  L.  CHARTRAND.  'DATA- 
MATION."  MAY   1968 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  5,  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  .most  valuable  members  of  the 
staff  of  ^e  Le2!islative  Reference  Serv- 
ice of  the  Library-  of  Congress  is  Mr. 
Robert  L.  Chartrand,  information 
sciences  specialist  there. 

A  political  scientist  with  several  years' 
experience  in  systems  technology,  he  is 
the  author  of  general  studies  for  Con- 
gress covering  the  application  of  data 
processing  and  systems  techniques  to 
public  problems  and  congressional 
operations. 

I   insert  in   tiie  Record   an  excellent 

article   by   Mr.    Chartrand   in    the   May 

1968    issue    of     'Datamation  '    entitled. 

'Congress  Seeks  a  Systems  Approach"; 

Congress  Seeks  a  Systems  Approach 

I  Bv  Robert  L.  Chartrand  i 

The  Unlte'i  States  has  achieved  and  sus- 
tained its  position  as  a  great  power  in  a 
changing  world  because  of  its  bountiful  re- 
sources, the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  the 
citizenry,  an.i  its  utilization  of  the  signi- 
ficant technological  advances  of  the  past  few 
decades 

The  impact  of  technological  change  has 
been  felt  In  all  sectors  of  society — business, 
commerce,  government,  and  the  academic 
world — and  a  pattern  of  continual  adjust- 
ment has  been  necessary  on  the  part  of  man- 
agement, labor,  and  the  consumers.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  governing  the  nation  neces- 
sarily is  a  cause  for  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
leadership  within  the  federal  government. 
In  striving  to  cope  with  a  new  set  of  prob- 
lems generated  by  an  ever-growing  and  com- 
ple.x  socletv  with  a  high  degree  of  popula- 
tion mobility,  the  nations  leaders  not  only 
must  ensure  national  security  but  also  must 
make  every  attempt  to  provide  a  rising 
standard  of  living. 

In  the  years  following  the  Second  World 
War  the  decision-makers  and  planners  have 
faced  the  indisputable  fact  that  while  this 
country  is  more  richly  endowed  than  any 
other  in  history,  its  resources  are  not  un- 
limited. Therefore,  those  who  govern  must 
determine  how  to  preserve  our  heritage  while 
still  responding  to  the  needs  of  society.  The 
problems  of  the  1960  decade  demand  an  ex- 
pertise that  must  be  at  the  same  time  diver- 
sified and  detailed.  The  challenge  of  our 
times  is  set  forth  in  the  recent  report  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Technology,  Auto- 
mation, and  Economic  Progress: 

Our  problem  Is  to  marshal  the  needed 
technologies,  some  of  which  are  known  and 
some  not  yet  known.  If  we  are  to  clean  up 
our  environment,  enhance  human  person- 
ality, enrich  leisure  time,  make  work  human- 
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ly  creative,  and  restore  our  natural  resources, 
we  shall  need  inventiveness  In  the  demo- 
cratic decision  making  process  as  well  as  m 
the  needed  technologies.' 

With  the  development  of  new  devices  and 
associated  techniques,  those  In  authority 
have  called  for  a  re-examlnatlon  of  the  role 
of  technology  In  solving  the  crucial  problems 
in  the  public  domain.  Air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control,  transportation  planning,  solid 
waste  disposal,  natural  resources  preserva- 
tion, and  urban  renewal  and  expansion  are 
among  the  problems  forcing  federal,  state, 
and  local  planners  to  seek  new  methodology, 

A  realization  has  evolved  at  all  levels  of 
responsibility  that  one  essential  facet  of 
management  planning  is  the  structuring  of 
salient  Information  so  that  relationships  are 
identifiable,  and  thus  meaningful.  Gradu- 
ally, government  agencies  and  private  cor- 
porations have  Incorporated  carefully 
planned  procedures  for  delineating  goals  and 
programs.  The  "systems  approach."  initiated 
early  in  the  century  by  Frederick  W.  Taylor 
in  his  concept  of  "scientific  management," 
now  has  become  an  .-vccepted  part  of  man- 
agement's mode  of  operation. 

The  techniques  associated  with  systems 
analysis  and  operations  research,  and  such 
'tools'  as  automatic  data  processing  ladpi, 
have  achieved  acceptance  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, particularly  In  the  executive 
branch.  Today,  the  legislative  branch  is  be- 
grltuiing  to  pyercelve  the  valvie  of  the  systems 
approach,  both  in  terms  of  its  dally  opera- 
tions and  in  connection  with  the  formula- 
tion of  creative  legislative  solutions  to  many 
of  the  problems  facing  society. 

THE   SYSTEMS    APPROACH 

The  wartime  emphasis  on  sharply  com- 
pressed development  of  new  weapons  systems 
was  translated  successfully  into  tangible  re- 
sults through  a  combination  of  the  use  of 
operations  research  techmques,  unlimited 
financial  and  material  resources,  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  group  of  uniquely  oriented 
scientific  manpower.  In  the  post-war  years, 
new  organizations  such  as  the  rand  Corp. 
came  into  being  and  functioned  effectively 
in  assisting  federal  planners  conduct  com- 
plex studies,  primarily  of  defense-oriented 
problems. 

Systems  analysis  achieved  formal  recogni- 
tion as  an  Integral  part  of  federal  manage- 
ment during  the  Kennedy  Administration. 
Charles  J.  Hitch,  formerly  of  rand,  was  chosen 
Comptroller  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  and  was  responsible  for  Injecting  the 
use  of  systematic  quantitative  analysis  into 
the  mainstream  of  Pent-igon  planning.  The 
new  concept  of  operation  within  DOD  was 
called  the  Planning-Programming-Budgeting 
System  (  ppbs  i  .  and  was  considered  to  be  so 
effective  that  late  in  1965  President  Johnson 
directed  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  imple- 
ment the  system  in  all  executive  departments 
and  establishments.  Executive  commitment 
to  the  PPBS  concept  was  reinformed  in  a  late- 
1966  Presidential  memorandum  to  the  heads 
of  departments  and  agencies,  informing  the 
recipients  that  they  must: 

Train  and  recruit  the  necessary  staff. 

Subject  objectives,  programs,  costs,  and 
accomplishments  to  systematic  and  continu- 
ous  review. 

Search  for  new  ana  more  effective  ways 
of  accomplishing  objectives. 

Relate  analysis  explicitly  to  budget  re- 
quests so  that  those  requests  follow  from 
and  support  comprehensive  and  well- 
thought-out  agency  plans. - 
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'  National  Commission  on  Technology, 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress,  Tech- 
nology and  the  American  Economy,  v.  1, 
Washington,  U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  February 
1966,  p.  xill, 

-■  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Memorandum  from  the  Pres- 
ident to  the  heads  of  departments  and 
agencies  on  the  government-wide  planning, 


Specific  directions  regarding  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  Implementing  ppbs  were 
set  forth  in  supplementary  documentation, 
which  Identified  two  forms  as  being  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  the  system:  the  Pro- 
gram and  Financial  Plan,  and  the  Program 
Memorandum.  The  Program  and  Financial 
Plan  provides  a  listing  of  program  outpius 
(I.e.,  "services"  or  "equipment")  and  pro- 
gram inputs,  which  are  denoted  as  Items  ci! 
cost  or  related  financial  data.  The  Program 
Memorandum  contains  detailed  narrative 
and  statistical  data  on  each  program  iden- 
tified In  the  Program  and  Financial  Plan,  and 
Is  issued   on  an   annual   basis. 

An  adjunct  to  the  Introduction  of  Innova- 
tlve  procedures  and  techniques  Into  federal 
operations  has  been  the  growing  use  of  udn 
equipment.  The  June  30,  1967,  computer  In- 
ventory Indicates  3,000  units  while  procurr- 
ment  and  operating  expenses  for  fiscal  1967 
approximated  $1.2  billion.'  Since  virtually 
all  adp  capability  resides  within  the  execu- 
tive branch,  the  lack  of  comparable  tool=; 
and  techniques  to  support  the  legislative 
branch  has  led  to  the  first  stages  of  cor- 
rective action  by  the  Congress. 

CONGRESS    IN    OUR    TIME 

The  demands  upon  the  Congressman  wf 
today  are  legion.  He  must  be  a  veritable 
Everyman,  cognizant  of  several  dozen  major 
and  minor  Issues  of  key  significance  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  his  party,  the  political 
unit  which  he  represents,  and  the  various 
elements  of  his  constituency.  He  must  mas- 
ter and  work  within  the  Intricacies  of  ; 
framework  founded  nearly  200  years  ago. 
and  yet  be  attuned  to  the  personalities  and 
procedures  of  the  present.  His  handling  of 
information  mtist  be  well  timed,  highly  .se- 
lective, and  refiect  the  constraints  of  pro- 
tocol and  pragmatism.  In  commenting  upon 
this  distinctive  milieu.  Dr.  Charles  R.  De- 
chert  points  out  that: 

.  .  .  the  Congress  as  a  corporate  body  with- 
in the  governmental  structure  is  essentlallv 
an  information  processing  and  decision  sys- 
tem, characterized  by  an  extremely  complex 
Internal  network  of  channels  and  fllterp, 
with  some  flux  in  membership  and  com- 
munications nodes.' 

As  the  population  of  the  United  States  in- 
creases, and  the  problems  which  accom- 
pany this  growth  are  reflected  in  legisla- 
tion, it  may  be  useftil  to  recall  the  mount- 
ing pressures  upon  the  individual  Congress- 
man. For  example.  In  the  days  of  our  h.t- 
tlon's  beginning,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  be  elected  by  a  con- 
stituency averaging  33.000  persons;  todays 
Representative  comes  from  a  district  aver- 
aging 460.000  constituents.  The  volume  of 
legislation  which  must  be  dealt  with  is  of 
awe-inspiring  proportions:  during  the  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress  (1967),  more 
than  20.000  public  and  private  bills  and  re- 
solutions were  Introduced  in  the  two  cham- 
bers. 

Each  Congressman  serves  as  a  member  >  : 
several  committees  and  subcommltteeF. 
spending  hours  considering  agenda  items  and 
hearing  testimony.  In  addition,  he  Is  called  :o 
the  chamber  floor  for  quorum  calls,  yea  and 
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progranunlng.  and  budgeting  system,  No- 
vember 21.  1966.  In  weekly  compilation  of 
Presidential  documents,  v.  2.  n.  46,  Novem- 
ber 21,  1966.  p.  1705-1706. 

'Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Statement  of  PhlUp  S. 
Hughes,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau  r: 
the  Budget,  before  the  House  Committee  o:i 
Government  Operations,  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Activities,  on  data  processine 
management  in  goverrmient.  Washington 
July  18.  1967.  p.  8. 

'  Dechert,  Charles  R.  Availability  of  infor- 
mation for  Congressional  operations,  Ir. 
Congress:  the  first  branch  of  government 
Washington.  American  Enterprise  Institute 
for  Public  Policy  Research,  1968.  p.  168. 


nay  calls,  and  division,  teller,  and  voice  votes 
by  the  hundred 

The  contemporary  Congressman  has  every 
incentive  to  discover  new  ways  to  function 
more  effectively.  He  and  his  limited  staff  are 
hard  pressed  to  collect,  filter,  assimilate,  and 
recall  the  pertinent  information  which  will 
help  answer  a  given  problem.  The  dilemma 
of  the  overworked  Congressional  staff  is  not 
easily  solved,  for  in  addition  to  supporting 
the  member  in  legislative  matters,  there  is 
a  heavy  load  of  constituent-related  work. 
Correspondence  from  constituents  may  run 
lis  high  as  several  thousands  of  letters  a  day. 
The  office  staff  also  must  screen  large  num- 
bers of  telephone  calls  and  play  host  to  many 
visitors. 

So  numerous  are  the  requests  for  informa- 
tion that  the  Congressional  office  must  utilize 
nil  possible  resources.  In  many  instances,  re- 
()uests    will    be    relayed    to   the    appropriate 
executive  branch  agency;  on  other  occasions, 
support  will  be  obtained  from  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
or  perhaps  some  group  from  the  private  sec- 
tor   (e.g..   universities  or  lobbyist  organiza- 
tions).   With    all    of    these    pressures    upon 
them,  many  Congressmen  are  commencing  to 
examine  seriously  the  potential  of  the  sys- 
tems   approach    In    handling    some    of   their 
legislative  and  administrative  problems. 
computer  supporter  for  the  congress 
Within  the  past  two  years,  there  has  been 
liscernlble  interest  on  the  part  of  Congres- 
lonal  members  in  the  application  of  infor- 
mation technology  to  various  aspects  of  legis- 
lative functioning.  Consideration  of  this  ap- 
[iroach  was  addressed  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress,  un- 
oer   the    leadership   of    Senator   A.   S.    Mike 
.Monroney  and  Representative  Ray  J.  Madden 
.\  number  of  specific  recommendations  de- 
lened  to  modernize  the  organization,  opera- 
■lons.  and  .support   capabilities  of  the  Con- 
L'ress    was    prepared     Among    these,    as    em- 
i)Odied    in    the    Legislative    Reorganization 
.\ct  w-hich  has  passed  the  Senate  and  now  is 
;eing  considered  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives,  is   a   provision   for   the   creation   of   a 
omputer  facility  to  support  the  Congress, 

Other  sections  related  to  the  use  of  sys- 
tems technology  established  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  continuing  study  of  adp  for  Con- 
:;ress  with  the  proposed  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  Operations,  and  called  for 
ihe  development  of  a  standardized  informa- 
tion and  data  processing  system  for  budget- 
iiry  and  fiscal  data  for  use  by  all  federal 
•.gencies. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  found  In  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  a  series  of 
bills  have  been  introduced  by  a  bi-partisan 
Ltroup  of  House  members  calling  for  the  es- 
tablisment  of  an  adp  facility  which  would 
-upport  exclusively  the  Congress.  Represent- 
■  .tive  Robert  McClory,  who  Introduced  the 
::rst  bill  for  such  a  facility  late  in  the  89th 
Congress,  repeatedly  has  urged  his  colleagues 
:o  consider  realistically  the  need  for  improved 
.ntormation  handling  by  Congressional  ele- 
■nenls. 

Congressional  awareness  of  its  information 
:roblems  has  led  some  of  the  members  to 
(uscuss  common  problems  with  outside 
froups  such  ,is  the  .American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association,  and  to  request  surveys  and 
^tudies  of  the  information  problem.  In  a 
report  prepared  for  general  distribution  to 
tiie  Congress  entitled  "Automatic  Data  Proc- 
essing for  the  Congress."  several  priority 
-ipplications  where  adp  could  be  useful  were 
identified  and  discussed;  -  Fig.  1  presents  a 
-isting  of  the  candidate  task  areas.  In  some 


Chartrand.  Robert  L.  Automatic  data 
processing  for  the  Congress.  In  U.S.  Con- 
press.  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
jf  the  Congress.  Organization  of  Congress. 
Hearings  before  the  Joint  Committee.  Part 
15.  Appendix.  (89th  Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  1966). 
p.  2313-2317. 
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instances,  the  Congress  as  a  whole  might  ben- 
efit; in  other  cases,  the  functioning  com- 
mittee or  Individual  Congressman  would  be 
the  chief  beneficiary.  Included  for  considera- 
tion were:  a  current  schedule  of  committee 
hearings  and  meetings,  summary  Informa- 
tion on  Issues  up  for  vote,  an  automated 
index-catalog  of  Congressional  documents, 
histories  of  committee  action,  the  content 
and  status  of  pending  legislation,  and  an 
adp-orlented  Selective  Dissemination  of  In- 
formation iSDI)  system  to  retrieve  key  sub- 
ject matter  information  and  materials  which 
would  be  responsive  to  the  requirements  of 
the  member  or  committee. 

FIGURE    1 

Candidate  applications  for  congressional  use 

of   adp   and    the   systems  approach 

Legl.slatlve    F\inctlonlng 

Status  of  pending  legislation 

Current  schedule  of  committee  and  sub- 
committee activity. 

.Authorization  and  appropriations  data 

Topical  research  information  and  statistical 
data. 

Computer-oriented  index  of  Congressional 
documents. 

Pre-vote  information  on  major  issues. 

Post-vote  analytical  information. 

Information  on  federal  contract  awards. 

."Administrative  Functioning 

Histories  of  committee  and  subcommittee 
activity. 

Lobbyist  activity  Information. 

Constituent  interest  file. 

Constituent  correspondence  file. 

Congressional  payroll  accounts. 

Current  Congressional  telephone  book. 

Initial  steps  now  are  being  taken  to  pro- 
vide enhanced  support  to  the  Congress.  The 
Legislative  Reference  Service  has  designed  a 
computer-centered  system  which  allows  en- 
tering Identifying  and  synoptic  information 
on  bills  and  resolutions  introduced  in  both 
chambers  of  the  Congress  via  keyboard  ter- 
minals to  a  remote  computer.  Also,  selected 
bibliographic  data  are  being  placed  on  mag- 
netic tape  for  the  future  generation  of  lists 
of  selected  references. 

Information  technology  today  is  able  to 
allow  the  operational  implementation  of 
certain  needed  improvements  The  decision 
as  to  when  and  where  systems  technology  is 
to  be  applied  resides,  appropriately,  with 
the  Congress  itself. 

LEGISLATING    .\   SYSTEMS   APPROACH 

The  United  States  Congress  has  moved  to 
position  itself  to  better  address  the  many 
problems  now  facing  our  civilization.  Age- 
old  questions  are  being  :^sked.  but  with  a 
new  urgency.  On  what  projects  should  we 
spend  federal  funds?  How  much  needs  to  be 
spent?  What  should  be  the  scheduling  for 
these  expenditures?  The  society  which  for 
the  past  generation  has  empowered  its  rep- 
resentatives to  place  overwhelming  empha- 
sis on  defense,  space,  and  nuclear  energy  de- 
velopmental projects  now  is  demanding  that 
increased  attention  be  given  to  the  new 
series  of  problems  which  touch  the  dally 
lives  of  all  citizens. 

Organizations  and  establishments  in  the 
private  and  public  sectors  have  begun  to 
review  their  ability  to  meet  the  new  chal- 
lenges. Realistic  plans  for  urban  renewal  and 
expansion,  environmental  pollution  control, 
precision  design  of  transportation  networks, 
and  other  problems  are  achievable  only  after 
intensive,  imaginative  planmng. 

Among  the  first  members  of  the  Congress 
to  consider  the  possible  advantages  of  using 
the  systems  approach  In  the  new  problem 
areas  Was  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson.  In  his 
Scientific  Manpower  Utilization  Act.  he 
stressed  the  need  to  mobilize  the  scientific 
and  engineering  manpower  of  the  nation  and 
to  employ  systems  analysis  cuid  engineering 
in  support  of  these  scarce  skilled  groups. 
Senator   Nelson   also   called    upon   state   and 
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local  governments  and  private  enterprise  to 
apply  their  resources  to  the  fight  against 
these  specters  of  dls;\ster: 

Nothing  short  of  a  massive  effort  by  In- 
dustry and  government  at  every  level  will 
solve  this  problem.  This  can  be  done  only 
after  a  total  analysis  of  the  problem  and 
development  of  an  overall  program  of 
action." 

The  need  to  forge  a  strong  business-gov- 
ernment action  group  also  is  championed 
by  Representative  P.  Bradford  Morse.  Both 
in  the  89th  and  90th  Congresses  he  has 
served  as  spokesman  lor  a  group  of  nearly 
50  House  Republicans  calling  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Comml.sslon  on  Pub- 
lic Management.  Similar  legislation  has  been 
Introduced  in  the  upper  chamber  by  Senator 
Hugh  Scott  and  more  than  a  dozen  col- 
leagues. The  Morse-.Scotl  approach  concen- 
trates upon  the  need  lor  lurther  study  of 
the  applicability  of  systems  technology  to 
civil  problems.  Representative  Morse  be- 
lieves that: 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  an  entirely 
new  approach  to  the  solution  of  these  public 
problems  Long-standing  relationships  be- 
tween government  ;ind  business  will,  of  ne- 
cessity, have  to  be  exerted  through  the  evo- 
lution, testing,  and  full  utilization  of  more 
forceful,  imaginative  techniques  and  devices.' 
As  the  result  of  discussions  between  Sena- 
tor Nelson.  Senator  Scott  and  Representative 
Morse,  efforts  are  underway  to  merge  the 
grants-in-aid  approach  of  Senator  Nelson — 
wherein  a  state  office  or  university  receives 
funds  for  the  development  of  a  pilot  proj- 
ect— with  the  Morse-Scott  proposal. 

Other  Congressional  activity  reflects  the 
alternative  ways  in  which  systems  technology 
may  be  applied,  including  the  use  of  systems 
analysis  and  ppbs  techniques  in  organizing 
federal  research  and  operational  efforts  in 
pollution  abatement.  .Another  development 
Involved  the  projected  study  of  liow  adp  and 
systems  procedures  might  be  applied  to  the 
administration  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States;  this  was  contained  in  the  Fcderttl 
Judicial  Center  legislation.  Thus,  the  areas 
in  which  Congre.ss  is  beginning  to  see  the 
desirability  of  including  direct  provision  or 
recommended  consideration  for  the  use  of 
systems  tools  and  techniques  are  Increasing 
in  number. 

The  solution  to  many  of  our  problems  will 
not  be  reached  without  a  considerable  strug- 
gle, and  we  must  scrutinize  most  thoroughly 
how  our  national  resources  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed between  the  defense-space-nuclear 
power  programs  and  the  new  areas  demand- 
ing attention.  President  Kennedy's  concern 
over  the  existing  imbalance  In  .spending  and 
manpower  prompted  him  to  caution  the  na- 
tion That: 

.  .  In  the  course  of  meeting  specific 
challenges  so  brilliantly,  we  have  paid  a  price 
by  sharply  limiting  the  scarce  scientific  and 
engineering  resources  avail.able  to  the  civil- 
ian sector  of  the  economy. 

Positive  corrective  action  is  taking  pl.^ce 
within  the  legislative  branch  as  the  policy 
makers  there,  together  with  the  leadership 
of  the  executive  branch,  strive  to  apply  the 
nation's  resources  to  the  problems  of  the  age. 

SUMMARY 

The  Congress  gradually  is  charting  a  course 
which  may  allow  It  to  function  more  effec- 
tively in  relieving  the  pressures  and  solving 
the  problems  created  by  an  expanding,  ur- 


U.S.  Congress,  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Utilization  of  Scientific  Man- 
power. Scientific  manpower  utilization. 
1965-66.  Hearings  before  the  Special  Sub- 
committee 1 89th  Cong.  1st  sess..  Novem- 
ber 18,  1965).  p.  16.  I  Remarks  by  Senator 
Gaylord  Nelson]. 

■  Morse,  F.  Bradford.  Private  responsibility 
for  public  management.  In  Harvard  Business 
Review,  V.  45,  n.  2.  Marrh  April  1967.  p.  7. 
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banized  society.  Positive  action  has  been 
Initiated  to  consider  the  ways  in  which  sys- 
tems management  and  planning,  operations 
research  and  analysis,  econometrics,  simula- 
tion and  modeling,  and  automatic  data  pro- 
cessing devxes  and  techniques  might  be  ap- 
plied to  assist  the  Congressman  as  he  fulfills 
these  roles: 

As  a  legislator,  responsible  for  studying, 
debating,  and  making  decisions  regarding  is- 
sues of  national  and  International  scope: 

As  a  representative  of  his  district  or  state, 
with  prime  responsibility  for  its  welfare,  re- 
lationship to  other  governmental  units,  and 
the  legislation  concerning  its  people:  and 

As  an  ombudsman  of  sorts,  looked  to  by 
each  individual  constituent  as  the  point  of 
contact  for  assistance  in  any  one  of  a  thou- 
sand forms. 

The  burdens  imposed  by  these  roles  are 
causing  increasing  numbers  of  Congressmen 
to  ask  what  may  be  done  now  to  alleviate  the 
problem  of  "too  much  to  do  and  too  little 
time  or  staff."  The  systems  approach  does 
not  represent  a  complete  solution  to  the 
dilemmas  faced  either  by  the  Congress  or  by 
society  at  large.  The  complexities  of  our  civili- 
zation are  causing  the  nation's  leadership  to 
reassess  the  political  and  technological  sys- 
tems wlucli  comprise  and  affect  our  govern- 
meat  In  support  of  this  objective,  the  sys- 
tems approach  can  constitute  a  powerful 
mechanism  to  be  used  by  the  decision-makers 
who  are  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the 
nation. 


STUDE^STT     REPORTERS     IN     VIET- 
NAM—X  I 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  5.  196S 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lee 
Dembart  is  one  of  two  students  sent  to 
Vietnam  by  the  Phoenix,  .student  news- 
paper of  Queeris  College,  to  report  the 
war.  His  dispatches  have  been  among  the 
most  pi-ofessional  examples  of  reporting 
that  I  have  seen. 

In  his  latest  article,  he  describes  the 
confusion  on  goals  in  om-  war  effoi-ts 
and  especially  the  \ital  differences  be- 
tween the  American  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese vievcs  of  the  conflict. 

The  ax-ticle  follows :  . 

I  By  Lee  Dembart) 

Saicon". — In  a  recent  article  in  Harper's 
magazine,  Pulitzer-pnze  winning  correspon- 
dent David  Halberstam  noted.  "I  have  never 
been  a  dove  or  a  hawk — few  reporters  who 
have  spent  any  length  of  time  liere  are." 

I  wish  I  had  read  that  before  I  agreed  to 
be  the  dove  in  this  project. 

For  every  day  that  I  am  here  I  discover 
I  know  less  than  I  did  the  day  before.  The 
war  now  seems  to  me  to  be  neither  right  nor 
wrong,  just  nor  unjust,  defendable  nor  at- 
tackable, wlnnabie  nor  loseable.  In  short, 
there  is  enough  material  here  to  Justify 
any  preconceived  view  and  enough  counter 
material  to  prove  it  wrong.  Maybe  that's 
why  there's  so  much  confusion  about  what's 
going  on  in  Vietnam. 

Many  of  the  factors  I  thought  were  ex- 
tremely important  I  discovered  are  insig- 
nificant And  many  of  the  factors  I  had 
never  even  thought  about  I  discovered  are 
the  crucial  issues  of  the  conflict.  I  will  try 
to  discuss  some  of  them  in  this  report. 

But  before  coming  to  the  more  substan- 
tive matters,  a  few  words  about  the  press 
corps,  I  think,  nre  in  order.  There  Is  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  among  students  and 
others  in  the  United  States  with  the  cover- 
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age  of  the  Vietnam  war  provided  by  the  mass 
media.  While  I  cannot  claim  to  have  made 
any  contribution  to  changing  the  situation, 
I  believe  now  more  firmly  than  ever  that  the 
really  salient  facts  about  U.S,  presence  here 
do  go  largely  unreported. 

The  press  by  and  large  makes  no  attempt 
to  distinguish  crucial  issues  from  reports  of 
military  encounters,  casualty  flgtires,  and 
U.S.  government  statements.  Tills  is  a  major 
and  significant  falling  and  accounts  for 
much  of  the  misinformation  about  the  war 
that  is  so  widespread. 

It  happens  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  and, 
like  most  unfortunate  aspects  of  American 
culture,  no  one  p>erson  or  organization  can 
be  blamed.  The  news  media  in  Vietnam  all 
have  a  very  commercial  function  to  per- 
form— whether  it  be  to  sell  detergents  or 
automobiles — and  the  result,  as  in  so  many 
other  things.  Is  that  they  must  cater  to  the 
lowest  common  denominator  of  American 
society. 

If  you're  working  in  television,  for  exam- 
ple, you  have  to  produce  visual  stories — iilm 
footage,  A  story  that  doesn't  have  any  film 
with  it  may  get  a  sentence  or  two  in  passing 
on  the  half-hour  network  news  show,  but  It 
cannot  aspire  to  much  more  than  that.  Un- 
fortunately, analytical  pieces  do  not  make 
good  television. 

What  does  make  good  television  is  com- 
bat. And  the  networks  sometimes  go  to 
rather  extraordinary  lengths  to  get  film  of 
men  fighting,  or.  to  be  more  accurate,  men 
shooting.  For  television  news  here,  as  else- 
where, has  a  certain  element  Cif  madeup- 
ness  to  it.  Daniel  Boorstln's  analysis  of  the 
pseudo-event  applies  to  coverage  of  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Despite  all  of  television's  resources,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  each  of  the  three  net- 
works sends  film  from  Vietnam  .seven  days 
a  week,  how  much  of  what  comes  across  the 
fllckerlnc  tube  bears  remembering?  Out- 
side of  Morley's  Safer's  report  from  Cam  Ne 
three  years  ago  { where  a  soldier  fired  up  a 
village  with  his  cigarette  lighten,  little  If 
any  television  film  deserves  saving  an  hour 
after  it's  appeared  on  the  screen. 

The  wire  services — .AP  and  UPI — deserve 
even  lower  grades  for  their  work  in  Vietnam. 
At  least  television  admits  that  its  business 
Is  entertainment.  The  wire  services  claim 
theirs  is  information,  though  there's  little  in- 
formative that  comes  from  the  thousands  of 
words  they  put  out  of  Vietnam  every  day. 

Military  action,  planes  downed,  pilots  re- 
covered, Pat  Nugent,  ships  arriving  on  sta- 
tion— you  name  It  and  the  wires  will  cover 
it.  What  they  usually  don't  cover,  though,  is 
anything  that  has  to  do  with  the  Vietnamese 
government  ("Americans  don't  care  about 
that,"  they  say),  or  with  the  political  and 
economic  developments  spurred  by  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  ("Too  difficult  to  explain") . 

The  result  Is  that  you  can  read  a  year's 
worth  of  wire  copy  from  Vietnam  and  still 
not  have  the  slightest  Idea  what's  going  on. 
Yet  since  most  newspapers  carry  little  more 
than  wire  service  reports  about  the  war. 
that's  all  that  most  Americans  ever  get  to 
read. 

There  are  a  few  top-notch  people  here. 
Robert  Shaplen  of  The  New  Yorker  Is  un- 
deniably the  most  knowledgeable  person 
about  Vietnam  in  the  country.  He  is  followed 
closely  by  Denis  Warner  of  The  Reporter. 
If  one  were  to  read  all  of  the  dispatches  of 
these  two  men,  he  would  know  more  about 
what's  happening  in  Vietnam— and  why— 
than  anyone  in  the  White  House,  the  State 
Department,  or  the  Pentagon, 

For  more  day-to-day  coverage  of  the  war, 
the  people  to  read  are  Peter  Kann  in  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  Beverly  Deepe  in 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  I  tend  to 
think  that  if  the  rest  of  the  600-odd  cor- 
respondents here  would  go  home,  the  world's 
knowledge  would  suffer  not  in  the  least. 

More  important  than  how  the  war  is  being 
reported  Is  how  the  war  is  going  and  what 
the  prospects  are  for  the  future. 
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Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  haven't 
the  faintest  Idea  what  the  United  States 
should  do.  At  a  time  when  there  is  at  least 
one  plan  for  every  advisor  and  one  more 
for  every  academician,  I  have  no  suggestions. 
Three  months  here  have  served  more  to  con- 
fuse than  to  enlighten  me,  I  am  grateful 
for  the  contusion. 

In  the  past  90  days  I  have  flown  more  than 
7.000  miles  throughout  Vietnam  visiting 
places  ;i.s  far  north  ;is  Hue  and  as  far  south 
as  Ca  Mau,  I  have  talked  with  soldiers,  civil- 
ians, district  officials,  province  advisors,  ami 
American  and  Vietnamese  government  lead- 
ers. The  result  has  been  a  bevy  of  contradict- 
ing analyses  and  predictions.  What's  more, 
the  facts  support  most  of  them. 

I  have  made  a  few  discoveries,  thougli.  and 
the  first  of  them  is  that  the  United  States 
government  feels  no  compunction  to  tell  the 
truth.  It  has  yet  to  realize  that  there  is  no 
logical  connection  between  the  war  beini< 
right  and  the  war  proceeding  snu>othly,  Onp 
could  be  the  case  without  the  otlicr  being 
the  case,  though  the  government  refuses  to 
admit  that. 

Becatise  the  war  Is  right,  it  says,  all  facets 
of  it  must  be  positive.  All  military  actions 
mu£t  iae  victories,  the  pacification  program 
must  be  a  smashing  success,  and  Vletcong 
activities  must  be  failures.  And  if  the  fact.s 
do  not  come  out  that  way,  so  much  the  worre 
for  the  f!icts. 

Government  information  officers  are  pub- 
lic relations  men.  and,  like  all  public  rela- 
tions men.  their  dedication  is  to  portrnyliii- 
their  client  in  the  best  passible  light.  And  if 
that  portrayal  bears  little  resemblance  to 
reality,  well,  so  what? 

Which  is  not  to  say  that  all  covernment 
officials  are  unaware  of  the  public  relations 
attitude  that  is  forced  on  them  or  that  they 
approve  of  it.  In  the  April  issue  of  The  At- 
lantic. James  C.  Thomson  Jr..  one  of  the 
architects  of  United  States  Vietnam  policy 
from  1961-66.  otxservcd.  "As  the  Vietnam 
controversy  escalated  at  home,  there  devel- 
oped a  preoccnpatinn  with  Vietnam  pnbli'^ 
rclationfi  as  oppo.-<cci  to  Vietnam  policy-mak- 
inq."  I  Italics  Thomson's.) 

It  is  a  serious  problem,  bccaise  the  United 
St.Ttes  governrppnt  is  qualitatively  different 
from  General  Motors  and  Stand.ird  Oil  ;!nd 
the  NAACP  These  are  all  private  orp-^niza- 
tions  with  private  interests  and  little  respon- 
sibility to  the  community  at  large.  But  the 
government  is  responsible  to  all  of  us.  and 
it  wotild  be  encouraging  if  it  began  to 
act  that  way. 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood.  I  should  point 
out  that  I  have  no  reason  to  compl.Tln  per- 
sonally about  my  treatment  here.  Except  tor 
one  or  two  unfortunate  Incidents  that  in- 
volved particular  individuals,  military  and 
civilian  officials  alike  have  gone  out  of  their 
way  to  help  me. 

Whenever  I  wanted  to  po  somewhere  I  "vas 
able  to  get  there,  and  whenever  I  wanted 
to  see  something  to  particular,  arrangements 
were  always  made.  Far  from  there  being  ai^v 
attempt  to  keep  me  from  seeing  things  I 
wanted  to  see,  there  were  alwavs  helicopters, 
escorts,  and  information  provided  wlien  I 
asked  for  them. 

What  I  am  complaining  about  is  the 
United  States  government's  insistence  on 
saying  the  war  is  going  well  regardless  of 
what  the  facts  show  and  everybody  here 
knows. 

-A  case  in  point — and  probably  the  most 
flagrant  example  In  recent  days — is  the  paci- 
fication prosrram,  .Embassador  Robert  Komer, 
who  was  sent  to  Vietnam  as  President  John- 
son's personal  emissary,  held  a  press  confer- 
ence lecently  and  told  reporters,  "Tlie  bulk 
of  our  pacification  assets  are  intact.  We're 
moving  increasingly  back  into  the  country- 
side. In  effect,  we've  sort  of  absorbed  the 
Tet  setback  and  we're  on  a  recovery  ctirve." 

I  have  yet  to  speak  with  any  American 
advisor  in  the  field  who  agrees  with  that 
assessment.  To  be  sure,  pacification  teams  are 
moving  back  Into  the  hamlets,  but  as  Komer 
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himself  pointed  out  in  another  part  of  his 
press  conference,  "The  chief  damage  is  psy- 
chological rather  than  jihysical." 

And  you  don't  overcome  psychological 
damage  simply  Ijy  moving  the  Revolutionary 
Development  teams  back  into  the  hamlets. 
More  to  the  point,  while  Komer  paints  a 
rosy  picture  of  the  pacification  program,  his 
representatives  in  the  provinces  arc  far  from 
optimistic.  It  is  especially  frustrating  be- 
cause it  is  Komer,  and  not  the  province-based 
advisors,  who  reports  back  to  Washington. 

The  major  ciuestion  remains,  of  course, 
what  about  the  war?  .\nd  it  is  this  question 
I  have  no  answer  for.  Whatever  the  results 
of  United  States  actions  here — and  the  re- 
sults have  been  some  of  the  most  horrifying 
sights  I  have  ever  seen — at  least  our  mo- 
tives are  more  or  less  honorable. 

American  presence  here  is  not  spurred 
either  by  economic  interest  or  by  a  desire  to 
colonize  the  country,  though  all  evidence 
points  to  the  fact  that  South  Vietnam  will 
remain  tremendously  dependent  on  us  long 
after  the  war  ends. 

Not  that  motives  Justify  actions,  but  let 
us'not  forget  that  the  other  .side  is  perform- 
ing its  share  of  atrocities  as  well;  the  Viet- 
cong  is  not  a  pleasant  band  of  agrarian  re- 
formers being  tortured  and  killed  by  Amer- 
ican imperialists.  One  of  the  problems  of 
leadership  in  this  cotintry  has  been  the  Viet- 
cong's  habit  of  kidnapping  and  murdering 
village  and  district  officials  loyal  to  the  gov- 
ernment. At  least  the  United  States  is  not 
u'Uilty  of  that — except,  jjerhaps,  in  the  case 
of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem. 

Besides  which.  I  fall  to  see  the  connection 
between  the  brutality  of  a  war  and  its  right- 
ness.  Unless  one  adopts  a  complete  pacifist 
position— which  I  am  not  willing  to  do — it 
becomes  impossible  to  argue  from  the  fact 
that  the  war  Is  horrible  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  war  is  wrong.  Not  that  I  would  deny 
either  of  the  two  claims  But  I  do  deny  that 
there  is  a  logical  connection  oetween  the  two. 
I  realize  at  this  point  that  I  am  becoming 
clinical  and  seemingly  very  cold.  The  sight 
of  American  and  Vietnamese  battle  dead  is 
not  a  pleasant  one.  especially  when  the 
L'adavers  are  not  zipped  up  in  body  bags  and 
;aid  o.it  in  neat  rows,  but  are  strewn  abotit, 
irozen  in  agonized  pain,  coated  with  blood, 
;ind  beginning  to  decompose  in  the  tropical 
iieat.  I  can  sympathize  with  those  who  would 
look  on  such  a  scene  and  shout.  "Stop  this 
war  at  all  costs!"  I  can  sympathize,  but  I 
find  it  difficult  to  agree,  even  when  I  remind 
myself,  "There  but  for  the  grace  of  God  .  .  ." 
There  mu.^t  be  some  way  to  talk  about  war 
that  is  neither  antiseptic  nor  irrationally 
emotional.  But  I  have  not  found  it. 

I  have  personally  seen  too  much  suffering 
:;nd  agony  and  destruction  and  death  to  put 
•hem  out  of  my  mind  in  talking  and  thinking 
:.bDut  the  war.  But  I  have  also  observed,  both 
here  and  in  the  United  States,  what  happens 
to  reason  when  all  one  can  think  of  is  the 
'orutality  and  killing.  (For  example.  "LBJ. 
LBJ.  How  many  kids  did  you  kill  today?") 

There  are  many  theories  about  the  war 
and  many  proposed  solutions.  They  can  all 
'oe  defended  and  they  can  all  be  attacked. 
.\nd  one  of  the  prime  reasons  for  the  con- 
fusion has  been  a  lack  of  clarity  about 
exactly  what  our  goals  here  are.  Is  this  a 
war  to  save  South  Vietnam,  or  is  this  a  war 
to  stop  the  yellow  peril,  China?  Now  it's  one, 
and  no*  it's  the  other. 

If  the  United  States  were  seriously  com- 
mitted to  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  for 
its  own  sake  and  to  enabling  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  establish  their  own  government 
free  of  pressure  from  those  who  would  seek 
to  take  it  over  by  armed  force,  I  would  be 
tempted  to  say  the  war  is  Justifiable,  though 
I  am  not  convinced  it  is  justifiable  to  the 
extent  of  $30  billion  and  10,000  lives  a  year. 
But  no  one  here  believes  the  official  rhet- 
oric; no  matter  whom  you  talk  to,  the  final 
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justification  for  the  war  Is  the  United  States 
interest  In  containing  Red  China.  Hence  our 
irustratlon  at  the  insistence  of  the  South 
V'ietnamcse  that  they  play  a  major  role  in 
determining  policy.  From  the  American  point 
of  \iew.  this  war  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  Vietnamese,  for  their  part,  find  our 
altitude  particularly  difficult  to  understand. 
For  the  war  here  was  going  on  for  20  years 
before  the  massive  intervention  of  American 
combat  troops  in  1965.  We  usually  forget 
that  Prom  the  American  standpoint  it  Is  an 
American  war.  And  from  the  Vietnamese 
standpoint  it  is  a  Vietnamese  war. 

.■Ml  of  the  solutions  proposed  so  far  deal 
with  extricating  the  United  States  and 
achieving  American  goals.  No  major  plan  has 
yet  to  come  to  grips  with  the  future  of  the 
Vietnamese  or  with  insuring  their  safety  fol- 
lowing an  eventual  American  withdrawal. 
As  such,  the  Vietiiamese  are  rightly  con- 
cerned about  the  prospect  of  being  "aban- 
doiied"   by   the  Allies. 

They  also  have  considerable  Justification 
for  their  fear  of  a  coalition  government. 
While  coalition  might  be  a  neat  solution  as 
far  as  the  Americans  are  concerned— it  would 
end  the  lighting  for  a  while  and  permit  an 
American  withdrawal  without  any  loss  of 
lace — the  long-range  prospects  of  a  coalition 
government  are  lar  from  encouraging  to  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

For  as  one  Vietnamese  official  pointed  out 
to  me  some  weeks  ago.  the  history  of  coali- 
tions involving  Communist  parties  has  hardly 
shown  that  they  result  in  stable  govern- 
ments. 

Either  the  Communists  take  over  complete 
control,  as  they  did  in  Czechoslovakia,  or 
they  effectively  withdraw  from  the  govern- 
ment, as  they  have  done  in  Laos. 

Thl.s  line  of  reasoning  has  been  echoed  by 
several  American  officials  I  have  spoken  to 
The  consen=-\is  here  is  that  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment involving  the  NLF  would  be  a  tem- 
porary solution  at  best,  and  that  a  coalition 
government  that  did  not  include  the  NLF 
would  be  no  solution  at  all. 

As  Foreign  Minister  Tran  Van  Do  told  me 
two  weeks  ago.  "The  word  'coalition  govern- 
ment" Is  not  well  imderstood  You  cannot  ac- 
cept a  political  p.?rty  in  the  government  with 
armed  forces  behind  it.  It's  impassible.  I 
agree  witli  you  that  the  NLF  is  a  political 
group,  but  you  cannot  accept  them  in  the 
government  in  a  cotmtry  where  they  have 
powerful  armed  forces." 

Of  course,  rejecting  NLF  participation  in 
the  government  effectively  disenfranchises  a 
large  number  of  South  Vietnamese  from 
representation  in  Saigon.  For  the  Commu- 
nists do  enjov  widespread  political  support 
in  many  areas  of  the  country,  although  it  1.^ 
impossible  to  judge  how  much  of  that  svip- 
port  is  due  to  coercion  and  how  much  is  t  :ie 
to  actual  agreement  with  the  NLF  position. 
But  it  does  seem  fair  for  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment to  say  that  it  will  not  allow  into 
the  government  any  group  bent  on  destroy- 
ine  it.  Should  the  Vietcong  achieve  such 
overwhelming  f^upport  that  the  government 
could  not  keep  them  out  of  power,  there 
would  be  a  serious  question  about  who  the 
legitimate  government  is  anyway.  If  such  a 
question  exists  now,  it  i-hould  be  clear  that 
whoever  the  rightful  government  of  South 
Vietnam  is,  it  is  not  the  National  Liberation 
Front. 

(The  question,  by  the  way.  is  far  from 
academic.  During  Tet,  when  the  Vietcong 
came  within  an  ace  of  capturing  .some  gov- 
ernment facilities,  many  Americans  asked 
what  would  have  happened  if  the  Commu- 
nists had  taken  over  the  capital.  The  United 
States  Is  here  ostensibly  at  the  invitation  of 
the  government  of  South  Vietnam,  and  if 
that  government  were  to  fall,  the  United 
States  wotild  be  in  the  sticky  position  of 
having  cither  to  get  out  or  declare  war  on 
the  new  government.) 
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One  of  the  continuing  debates  about  the 
war  In  Vietnam  Is  whether  it  is  a  civil  war 
or  a  war  of  aggression.  Those  who  maintain 
it  is  a  civil  war  claim  that  the  1954  temi>o- 
rary  demarcation  line — the  DMZ--ls  a  politi- 
cal fiction,  and  that  since  Vietnam,  North 
and  South,  is  really  one  country,  the  matter 
is  an  internal  affair. 

Those  who  hold  the  present  situation  is 
due  to  aggression  from  the  North  chUin  that 
North  and  South  Vietnam  are  two  distinct 
countries  with  the  North  attempting  lorcibly 
to  take  over  the  South. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  issue  that  Is  less  sig- 
nificant in  deciding  either  what  is  happen- 
ing in  Vietnam  or  what  ought  to  be  done 
about  it.  The  facts  seem  clear  enough:  what 
began  as  Infiltration  and  subversion  irom  the 
North  has  become  full  scale  military  sup- 
port from  Hanoi  for  the  forces  seeking  to 
overthrow  the  government  in  Saigon,  And 
that  military  support  includes  the  presence 
of  regular  North  Vietnamese  units  through- 
out the  I  Corps  Tactical  Zone  and,  to  a  less 
extent,  in  the  II  Corps  Tactical  Zone, 

Only  last  week  a  highly  placed  United 
States  military  .source  reported  that  70  per- 
cent of  the  regular.  fuUtlme  Vietcong  com- 
bat troops  are  now  North  V'ietnamese 
regulars. 

The  question  whether  North  Vietnam  Is  a 
separate  country— and  hence  whether  this  Is 
a  civil  war  or  a  war  of  aggression — is  practi- 
cally Irrelevant, 

For  even  If  it  is  decided  that  this  is  a  cUil 
war  Involving  Vietnamese,  ihert  is  no  reason 
why  the  United  States — or  anyone  else — can- 
not come  to  the  aid  of  one  side  or  the  other. 
At  this  point  It  can  hardly  be  debated 
that  since  1956.  when  the  Geneva-mandated 
elections  failed  to  take  place  .ind  Hanoi  wa.s 
denied  the  opportunity  of  taking  over  con- 
trol of  the  entire  country,  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  been  attempting  to  gain  that 
control  by  other  than  political  means. 

The  successes  they  hive  achieved  testify  to 
the  failure  of  the  succeK:;li.n  of  govern- 
ments in  .Saigon,  from  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  to 
the  present  Tlileu-Ky  regime.  Even  Buddhist 
leader  Thlch  Nhat  Hanh  udmits  in  his  book, 
Vietnam:  Lotu.i  in  n  Sea  of  Fire,  that  the 
majority  of  South  Vietnamese  people  would 
have  been  willing  to  support  Diem  if  he  had 
made  any  attempt  to  improve  conditions  In 
the  countryside. 

But  when  Diem  and  those  who  followed 
him  did  not.  the  door  was  left  open  for  the 
Communists  to  nEsume  control  of  the  rural 
areas  of  Vietnam,  filling  the  vacuum  left  by 
the  government.  The  Vietcong  still  maintains 
that  control  throughout  large  regions  of  the 
country. 

And  what  is  the  American  response  to 
Communist  con  err.;  of  a  village?  Level  it. 

The  result  has  been  an  increasing  separa- 
tion between  Saigon  z'.d  the  provinces,  a 
separj'.tlon  which  the  pacification  progmm, 
representing  the  government,  has  .so  far  been 
unable  to  bridge. 

Only  since  the  Tet  offensive  has  the  gov- 
ernment, spurred  by  USAID.  made  any  sig- 
nificant attempt  to  bring  the  provlncl.d  peo- 
ple closer  to  it.  As  Komer  explained  at  his 
press  conference,  "V/e're  emphasizing  show- 
the-fiag  operations  to  push  territorial  se- 
curity forces  back  into  the  countryside."  But 
the  charge  of  'too  little  and  too  late"  can 
very  easily  be  made. 

In  ridditlon  to  providing  minimum  secu- 
rity for  the  outlying  areas,  the  government, 
with  the  help  of  the  Americans,  is  also  at- 
tempting to  keep  open  the  major  roads  link- 
ing Saigon  with  the  provinces.  And  It  Is 
achieving  a  reasonable  amount  of  success. 

The  import.^nce  of  keeping  the  roads  open 
is  twofold.  First,  it  is  visible  proof  of  the 
government's  presence,  and  second  and  more 
important.  It  enables  the  farmer  to  get  his 
produce  to  the  city  while  at  the  same  time 
allowing  manufactured  goods  to  move  from 
the  city  to  the  provinces. 
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One  of  the  most  Important  roads  In  the 
country  Is  National  Highway  4,  Unking  Ca 
Mau,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Mekong 
Delta,  with  Saigon,  by  way  of  Can  Tho,  the 
Deltas  major  city. 

The  Mekong  Delta  Is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  rlce-produclng  areas  In  the  world,  so 
If  the  government  intends  to  feed  its  people. 
It  must  keep  Route  4  open  According  to 
U.S.  government  sources,  traffic  on  the  road 
Is  normal  as  far  south  as  Can  Tho  (about 
110  miles  from  Saigon  i.  but  is  still  well  be- 
low normal  south  of  Can  Tho.  A  number  of 
incidents  are  reported  along  the  road  every 
night,  although  recently  they  have  tailed 
off 

In  the  absence  of  more  reliable  and  de- 
tailed information  ( I  have  not  been  to  the 
Delta  in  more  than  a  month  i ,  It  seems  safe 
to  conclude  that  the  Route  4  Is  being  kept 
open,  though  probably  at  high  cost  to  the 
government  In  terms  of  the  number  of 
troops  tied  up 

The  other  major  road  in  the  country  Is 
National  Highway  1.  which  runs  west  to  east 
from  the  Cambodian  border,  through  Sai- 
gon to  the  coast  and  then  north  along  the 
coast  to  the  DMZ.  Last  Sunday  I  rode  60 
miles  by  car  west  along  Highway  1  without 
Incident,  though  several  Vietnamese  peas- 
ants who  we  asked  told  us  the  VC  con- 
trolled the  area  by  night.  Truck  traffic  along 
the  road  was  generally  heavy. 

If  the  government  can  continue  to  keep 
the  roads  relatively  secure,  that  alone  will 
be  a  major  achievement  which  should  add 
to  its  prestige  and  support  in  the  provinces. 

What  about  the  American  involvement 
here'  As  I  have  tried  to  indicate,  the  Ameri- 
can goals  are  distinctly  different  from  the 
Vietnamese  goals,  though  the  two  sets  often 
are  blended  into  one  with  very  confusing 
results.  And  as  I  have  also  tried  to  indicate, 
the  major  American  goal  deals  not  with  the 
Vietnamese  at  all.  but  with  the  Chinese. 

For  the  United  States  is  only  now  begin- 
ning to  move  out  of  Its  John  Poster  Dulles 
approach  to  world  affairs,  particularly  to 
Southeast  Asia  And  the  Dulles  approach 
is  based  almost  totally  on  the  well-known, 
often  simplified,  and  highly  dubious  do- 
mino theory. 

The  trouble  with  the  domino  theory  now 
Is  that  one  can't  get  any  reliable,  objec- 
tive assessment  of  It.  One  set  of  experts, 
who  have  committed  themselves  to  favoring 
the  war.  says  the  domino  theory  does  apply 
that  Is.  if  Vietnam  'falls."  it  wlli  be  followed 
Inevitably  by  Laos.  Thailand,  Cambodia, 
Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  Japan,  and  so  on. 

Another  set  of  experts,  who  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  opposing  the  war.  says 
the  domino  theory  does  not  apply  They 
base  their  argument  on  the  fact  that  a 
unique  series  of  circumstances  came  to- 
gether in  Vietnam  enabling  the  Commu- 
nists to  make  signlflcant  headway  here. 

But.  they  claim,  those  circumstances  are 
not  duplicated  anywhere  else  In  Asia,  mak- 
ing it  highly  unlikely  that  a  "war  of  na- 
tional liberation"  would  be  as  successful 
elsewhere  as  It  has  been  here. 

This  position  has  been  very  clearly  spelled 
out  in  detail  recently  in  two  lengthy  articles, 
the  first  by  Takashl  Oka  in  the  March  23 
New  Rejrublic  ("What  the  South  Vietnamese 
Want"),  and  the  second  by  Donald  Zagorla 
In  the  April  21  New  York  Times  ("The 
Domino  Theory — Does  It  Stand  Up'"). 

I  mention  these  two  articles  not  because 
I  agree  with  them  or  endorse  their  position, 
but  because  together  they  offer  the  sharpest 
[  attacks  on  the  domino  theory  yet  advanced. 
Whether  they  are  in  fact  correct,  I  cannot 
judge. 

The  problem  here  Is  not  whether  the 
domino  theory  Is  right  or  wrong,  though  It 
certainly  would  be  helpful  If  we  could  know, 
but  rather  that  we  have  no  way  of  deter- 
mining whether  It  is  right  or  wrong.  Those 
who    favor    the    war    say    it    is    an    accurate 
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prediction  of  the  future — and  hence  we  must 
stop  the  Communists  now — and  those  who 
oppose  the  war  say  it  is  not  an  acciu-ate 
prediction  of  the  future — and  hence  we  are 
wasting  time,  money,  and  human  resources 
in  the  defense  of  Vietnam. 

What  cannot  be  denied  Is  that  there  has 
been  Increasing  rebel  activity  against  the 
established  governments  in  Laos,  Cambodia, 
and  Northern  Thailand,  I  say  "rebel"  activity 
rather  than  "Communist"  activity  because, 
except  In  the  case  of  Laos,  there  is  no  clear 
evidence  that  Communists  rather  than  na- 
tionalists are  behind  any  of  the  activity. 

The  force  of  nationalism,  which  at  the 
moment  Is  the  dominant  force  In  Southeast 
Asia,  is  one  which  the  United  States  has 
never  learned  to  deal  with  sensibly,  always 
mistaking  it  for  Communist-led  or  Commu- 
nist-inspired trouble  making. 

In  fact,  a  very  good  case  can  be  made  for 
the  argument  that  many  Vietnamese  who 
have  since  become  Vietcong  started  out  sim- 
ply as  nationalists,  but  were  forced  by  the 
French,  then  by  Diem,  and  finally  by  the 
United  States  to  become  Communists,  the 
Communists  being  the  only  organized  antl- 
forelgn  movement  in  the  country. 

The  domino  theory  accounts  for  none  of 
these  unique  elements  or  for  anything  other 
than  a  monolithic  Communist  scheme  to 
take  over  the  worlfl.  As  such  It  must  be  con- 
sidered highly  doubtful  when  applied  to 
pluralistic  problems  In  pluralistic  cultures. 
And  the  wisdom  of  United  States  presence  In 
Vietnam,  which  rests  on  that  theory,  is  simi- 
larly undermined. 

Even  conceding  that  the  domino  theory  Is 
correct,  though  ( and  there  Is  no  conclusive 
evidence  that  It  is  not  correct) .  there  Is  still 
another  Important  question  about  what 
United  States  military  presence  here  is  doing 
to  stop  the  falling  dominoes. 

I  think  In  the  long  run  It  Is  doing  ver>' 
little  For  better  or  worse,  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  solders  here  are  turn- 
ing this  country  Into  a  nation  of  beggars. 
One  is  constantly  badgered  by  Vietnamese 
who  either  want  money  or  food  or  are  offer- 
ing you  a  taxi  ride  or  a  cycio  ride  or  a  woman 
or  black  market  money  changing. 

Soon  after  I  first  arrived  I  complained  to 
a  friend  of  mine  who  had  been  here  awhile 
that  I  thought  the  Vietnamese  were  very 
arrogant, 

"Yes."  he  said.  "Americans  don't  like  to  be 
treated   the  way   they  treat  everyone   else." 

At  first  I  didn't  understand  what  he  was 
saying.  But  later,  after  I  had  observed  Amer- 
ican-Vietnamese relationships,  it  became  all 
too  clear.  Americans  for  the  most  part  are 
cultural  imperialists,  as  the  Peace  Corps 
would  say.  We  are  very  culturally  intolerant. 
We  are  annoyed  when  people  cannot  speak 
English,  and  ignore  the  fact  that  the  burden 
Is  on  us  to  learn  the  language  of  the  country 
where  "we  are  the  guests." 

We  want  everyone  to  talk  like  Americans, 
act  like  Americans,  dress  like  Americans,  and 
think  like  Americans.  The  difficulty  is  that 
the  Vietnamese  have  their  own  Ideas  about 
how  society  ought  to  be  run  and  structured, 
and  In  many  cases  they  don't  coincide  with 
ours.  But  we  force  our  culture  on  them 
nevertheless. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  consequences 
of  the  American  presence  in  Vietnam  Is  the 
tremendous  pressure  to  Americanize  every- 
thing. It  is  bad  enough  that  the  military 
must  create  a  little  America  wherever  It 
goes,  but  these  American  enclaves  spill  over 
Into  the  culture  at  large,  and  are  quickly 
destroying  It. 

A  young  Vietnamese  I  know  was  explain- 
ing the  use  of  certain  words  of  respect  In 
the  Vietnamese  language  one  day  recently. 

To  the  Vietnamese,  he  said,  age  Is  to  be 
respected,  so  If  you  want  to  show  respect 
for  a  lady,  you  call  her  "ba."  which  is  the 
name  for  on  older  woman,  as  opposed  to 
"CO."   which    is   how   you   address   a   younger 
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woman.  "Ba"  Is  a  very  respectful  word. 
while  "CO"  is  reserved  for  someone  you  know 
well. 

But  as  a  result  of  the  American  Influence, 
he  continued,  where  youth  is  respected,  the 
Vietnamese  have  become  very  confused 
about  whether  to  call  a  lady  "ba"  or  "co,' 
and  the  words  are  quickly  losing  their  mean- 
ing. 

Among  soldiers,  the  strangeness  of  Viet- 
namese culture  leads  not  to  interest  but  lo 
distrust.  American  soldiers  refer  to  their 
Vietnamese  allies  as  "gooks"  and  "slopes, 
and  make  no  .ittempt  to  hide  their  dislike 
for  the  Vietnamese  and  their  country.  The', 
talk  to  Vietnamese  in  a  special  kind  ol 
pidgin  English  that  includes  such  phrase;, 
as  "numbah  one"  (which  means  good)  and 
"numbah  ten"  (which  means  badi  and  "boo- 
coo"  (from  the  French,  meaning  many  ur 
much)  and  "dinky  dau"  (Which  mean.s 
crazy).  And  the  Vietnamese  echo  this 
strange  talk. 

Whatever  progress  the  pacification  pro- 
gram might  make  toward  winning  heart.s 
and  minds,  it  Is  more  than  outweighed  by 
the  damage  that  American  soldiers  do.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  military  toward  orienting  soldiers  to 
their  new  surroundings  or  teaching  them 
even  the  most  rudimentary  do's  and  don'ts 
of  Vietnamese  culttire. 

It  Is  not  surprising,  because  the  dislike  ot 
Vietnamese  and  their  country  extends  as 
high  up  the  chain  of  command  as  one  wants 
to  look. 

I  should  add  in  this  regard  that  I  have 
met  a  number  of  GIs  who  do  show  a  verv 
htiman  concern  and  understanding  of  this 
problem.  There  are  many  who  are  Involved 
in  civic  action  projects.  But  they  are  over- 
whelmingly in  the  minority. 

The  overall  picture  in  Vietnam  is  not  a 
promising  one  from  the  United  States  point 
of  view.  We  are  only  now  beginning  to  real- 
ize that  the  methods  which  have  worked 
so  well  In  Industry — money  and  know-how — 
do  not  work  well  in  solving  human  problems, 
whether  those  problems  are  poverty,  civil 
rights,  or  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

.Americans  are  characterized  by  a  great 
naivete  which  tells  them  that  all  that  is 
necessary  to  solve  a  problem  is  an  idea  and 
plenty  of  money.  Unfortunately,  problems  are 
not  so  easily  solved. 

And  continued  frustration  In  Vietnam  has 
led  increasingly  to  more  money  and  more 
troops  and  more  dead  and  less  success.  When 
It  became  clear  that  our  policy  was  not  work- 
ing well,  our  solution  was  to  intensify  it,  not 
to  scrap  It  and  work  out  a  new  plan. 

If  the  South  Vietnamese  are  willing  to 
fight,  they  have  a  legitimate  cause  In  keep- 
ing the  Communists  from  taking  over  con- 
trol of  their  country.  The  now  well  docu- 
mented mass  executions  of  more  than  1,000 
people  In  Hue  should  sober  those  who  favor 
a  Communist  takeover  In  Vietnam. 

But  I  remain  unconvinced  that  ajiy  of 
this  is  the  United  States'  business,  one  way 
or  the  other.  True,  we  do  not  always  need 
selfish  Interests  to  jtistlfy  our  actions,  but 
the  cost  to  the  United  States  has  now  be- 
come so  great,  and  the  priorities  dictate  so 
many  other  concerns  that  our  energies  should 
be  devoted  to,  that  It  becomes  difficult  to 
offer  any  justification  for  American  presence 
here. 

I  repeat  once  again  that  I  have  no  sug- 
gestions for  what  policy  should  be  adopted 
or  how  It  should  be  carried  out.  This  war  Is  a 
muddled  business  at  best,  a  misadventure, 
a  mistake  whose  consequences  we  can  only 
gueee.  But  at  the  same  time  one  Is  hard 
pressed  to  suggest  any  way  out. 

What  Is  Important  Is  that  we  not  allow 
either  hysteria  or  blind  patriotism  to  color 
our  perceptions  and  keep  tis  from  finding 
a  solution.  I  regret  that  I  have  nothing  more 
profound  to  offer. 
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In  the  three  montlis  that  I  have  spent 
here  I  have  developed  a  great  affection  for 
this  country  and  its  people.  I  sympathize 
with  their  desire  to  end  the  war.  but  I  also 
sympathize  with  the  need  for  ending  the 
war  In  a  way  that  insures  they  will  be  able 
to  choose  their  own  future,  chart  their  own 
course,  and  make  their  own  decisions.  I  have 
no  idea  how  that  can  be  accomplished. 

I  conclude  three  months  here  with  a 
tremendous  sense  of  frustration — brought 
about  both  by  the  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lem and  my  own  lack  of  understanding. 

I  am  often  reminded  of  a  comment  made 
by  a  fictional  person,  Thomas  Fowler,  the  nar- 
rator of  Graham  Greene's  The  Quiet  Ameri- 
can. Speaking  of  himself  and  the  rest  of  the 
Saigon  press  corps  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  Indochinese  War.  Fowler  remarked.  "My 
fellow  Jotu-nalists  called  themselves  corre- 
spondents; I  preferred  the  title  of  reporter. 
I  wrote  what  I  saw;  I  took  no  action — even 
,in  opinion  is  a  kind  of  action." 


NORTH  VIETNAMESE  TROOPS  IN- 
FILTRATE LAOS:  YET  U.S.  CRITICS 
IGNORE  HANOI'S  ESCALATION  OF 
THEIR  SIDE  OF  WAR 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1968 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
statement  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Laos 
to  the  National  Assembly  of  that  coimtr>' 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention.  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma  speaking  on  May  30 
made  a  matter  of  official  record  the  con- 
tinued perfidious  attack  upon  his  countrj' 
by  troops  of  North  Vietnam,  despite  the 
agreements  of  1962. 

Here  there  can  be  no  confusion.  The 
North  Vietnamese  are  not  Laotian.  The 
line  that  separates  the  two  coimtries  can- 
not but  be  described  as  an  international 
boundary.  Here  the  aggression  is  clear. 

Here  the  North  Vietnamese  cannot  use 
the  terms  "sovereign  and  independent 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,"  "all  of 
Vietnam,"  "the  great  rear  area,"  and  so 
forth,  to  obscure  their  aggressive  intent 
and  to  perpetrate  the  kind  of  hoax  they 
.still  try  to  get  away  with  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Here  the  aggressive,  expansionist,  im- 
i)erialistic — if  you  will — character  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Commimist  state  and 
!)arty  is  made  clear. 

As  this  brave  statement  on  the  part  of 
the  Laotian  Prime  Minister  has  received 
far   less   attention   than   it   deserves,   I 
place  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Speech  Delivered  by  His  Highness  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma,  Prime  Minister,  Pres- 
ident  OF   THE   Council   of  Ministers   of 
THE  Royal   Government   of  Laos  Before 
the  National  Assembly  on  May  30,   1968 
Members  of  the  Assembly,  now  that  the 
National  Assembly  Is  resuming  Its  work,  the 
Government   wishes   to   submit    to   you   for 
consideration,    and    possibly    criticism,    the 
record  of  Its   activities,   carried  out  In  the 
midst  of  problems  with  which  you  are  well 
;tcqualnted,  since  they  affect  the  very  lives  of 
most  of  your  constituencies.  Moreover,  the 
Qovemment  is  responding  In  this  way  to  the 
will    of    the    people,    who    wish    to    know 
periodically  where  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
stand.    Where,    better   than    here    and    now. 
(^-ould  a  dialogue  between  the  representatives 
of    the    people    and    the    Gtovernment    take 
place? 


Our  problems,  need  I  say,  are  the  product 
of  war  For  years,  we  have  been  suffering 
from  external  aggression.  The  Hanoi  Govern- 
ment, taetrnvlng  international  public  opin- 
ion and  repudiating  Its  signature,  has  vio- 
lated every  agreement  that  it  has  signed,  in 
order  to  interfere  in  our  internal  alTairs  and 
support  a  rebellion  which  was  insignificant 
at  the  outset  and  even  today  would  not 
amount  to  much  if  North  Viet-Nam  did  not 
support  it  militarily.  Politically  speaking, 
the  Neo  Lao  Hak  Sat  is  not  a  national  move- 
ment. It  owes  its  survival  solely  to  the  bat- 
talions of  the  Hanoi  Government. 

Thus,  our  problems  have  l>een  created,  en- 
larged, and  kept  in  being  by  this  liggression 
and  subversion,  which  h;«  imposed  on  us  the 
crushing  burden   of   an   army  of  more  than 
60.000  men.  including,  among  the  youngest 
and    moBt    atale-twdled    of    our    people,    men 
taken  from  our  towns  and  cities  but  prin- 
cipally   from    the    countryside,    from    their 
family  fields  which,  without  them,  will  sure- 
ly po  to  rum.  This  situation  has  now  brought 
lis  nearly  000.000  relugees.  who  lied  the  com- 
munist areas,  leaving  everything  behind  them 
to  escape  the  dictatorship  of  the  Neo  Lao  Hak 
Sat.  It  has  also  caused  our  country  to  become 
a   Ijusy   transit   route   for   Nurth   Vietnamese 
troops  on  their  way  to  South  Viet-Nam.  All 
this  did   not  prevent  North  Viet-Nam   from 
stating     recently — and     Immetilately     after- 
wards the  Neo  Lao  Hak  Sat  did  the  same — 
that  our  a.ssertions   are  false   and   deceitful. 
North    \Uet-Nam    denies    the    evldpnce.    It 
chooses  to  ignore  the  prisoners,  the  decerters, 
the  dead  sokliers  m  uniform,  the  reports  of 
the  International   Control   Commission,   the 
He  Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  and  the  statements  of 
thousands  of  refugees.  It  denies  everything 
outright  in  order  to  conceal  Its  aggression 
and  preserve  Communist  truth. 

Members  of  the  Assembly,  these  are  the 
conditions  under  which  the  Government  has 
been  working  for  years,  as  you  know  better 
than  anyone  else.  Thus,  although  I  expect 
the  inevitable  criticisms,  which  are  the  nor- 
mal prerogative  of  the  Parliament,  yet  noth- 
ing ran  prevent  me  from  thinking  that  in 
this  Assembly,  whose  President  was  for  long, 
and  at  very  difficult  times  too,  a  man  grap- 
pling with  obstruction  by  the  executive — 
nothing,  I  say,  can  prevent  me  from  thinking 
that  basically  we  take  an  identical  view  of 
the  problems  facing  a  government,  any  gov- 
ernment, in  exceptional  circumstances  The 
word  "miracle"  is  a  prophet's  word.  It  is  also 
a  gambler's  word.  It  is  not  a  word  to  be 
used  by  a  head  of  government.  We  must 
consider  affairs  of  state — that  is,  human 
affairs,  seriously  and  objectively. 

Our  whole  national  problem  consists.  In 
the  first  place  of  resisting  foreign  aggres- 
sion by  every  means.  That  is  what  we  are 
doing.  Secondly,  it  means  developing  our 
economv  at  the  same  time,  with  the  aid  of 
our  friends  abroad,  according  to  a  plan 
carefully  drawn  up  by  our  Ministries,  In 
which  a  choice  of  priorities  is  essential;  for 
no  one  can  have  everything  and  do  every- 
thing all  at  once. 

Thus  It  Is  that^we  have  sought  to  develop 
what  first  can  be  developed  in  this  essential- 
ly agricultural  country,  so  as  to  preserve 
our  foreign-exchange  position  and  make  cer- 
tain that  our  people  are  fed.  Rice  Is  the 
basic  food  Once,  we  exported  It.  Today,  be- 
cause the  Neo  Lao  Hak  Sat  and  its  friends 
are  laying  waste  our  countryside,  we  must 
import  it.  That  is  their  idea  of  a  prosperous 
Laos.  Nevertheless,  we  are  doing  everything 
necessarv  to  find  a  solution  to  this  number 
one  problem.  Tlierefore.  we  have,  together 
with  our  foreign  friends,  been  studying  pos- 
sibilities for  two  annual  harvests.  Tests  have 
been  very  encouraging,  thanks  to  efficient 
irrigation,  the  selection  of  hardy  and  special 
strains,  and  the  advice  of  highly  competent 
experts  We  have  been  able  to  expand  pilot 
areas  from  300  to  1.400  hectares  in  two  years 
This  experiment  Is  full  of  promise.  We  are 
going  to  apply  it  on  a  vast  scale  in  every 
sector  possible  In  the  Kingdom.  But  I  venture 
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to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  farm- 
ing is  not  easy,  that  It  depends  more  than 
any  other  Industry  upon  the  weather:  It 
requires  peasant  support  of  reforms,  which 
Is  not  always  easy  to  obtain;  and  so  forth. 
In  short,  we  must  be  patient  In  this  field. 

Rice  Is  not  the  cnly  resource  from  the  soil 
of  Laos.  Our  ft^rests  supply  good  wood.  The 
demand  for  it  is  constantly  increasing,  with- 
out neglecting  to  safeguard  otir  forest  patri- 
mony, we  sold  during  the  year  1967-68  a  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  wood.  Other  products 
will  soon  be  processed  here  In  this  country 
thanks  to  friendly  assistance.  The  cotton,  for 
example,  that  Is  found  practically  everywhere 
in  Laos,  will  shortly  be  processed.  This  will  )je 
the  start  of  small-scale  Industrialization  in 
this  field  which  holds  great  promise  and 
which  will  form  an  adjunct  to  everything 
that  Is  being  done  and  that  is  being  prepared 
on  the  pilot  experimental  farms,  where  excel- 
lent results  have  already  been  obtained.  Di- 
versification of  our  agricultural  and  torest 
products— this  Is  the  program  that  has  been 
set  In  motion  and  to  which  successive  govern- 
ments must  give  their  attention  for  many 
more  vears. 

Hovvcver,  in  this  age,  the  needs  of  agricul- 
ture cannot  be  met  by  human  labor  alone, 
and  the  peasant  must  be  assisted  In  master- 
ing the  water  from  the  sky  In  all  its  lorms 
He   must   also  be   helped    to   transport   that 
water.   In  short,  another  powerful,   concen- 
trated force  must  be  added  to  the  natural 
endeavors  of  man.  The  dam  at  Nam  Ngum 
win    be    that    powerful    force     Certainly    the 
project  cannot   be   accomplished   overnight. 
But  it  Is  now  entering  a  more  rapid  phase. 
The   contracts   have   just  been   awarded     In 
a  few  years  the  dam  will  make  it  po.sslble  to 
irrigate  vast  areas.  The  electric  power  It  will 
supply  will   be  distributed   In  our  country- 
side, it  will  even  go  to  a  friendly  neighboring 
country  to  aid  In  Its  development,  thereby 
,showlng  the  peaceful  nature  of  our  projects 
and  our  work.  We  have  other  jobs  under  way 
and  other  projects:    for  example,  a  cement 
plant  in  the  Thalat  Region.  A  study  Is  being 
done.     For     example,     the     construction     of 
modern  slaughterhouses  m  Vientiane.  Savan- 
nakhet.   and   Pak.se   from   which   places   will 
come  shipments  of  inspected  and  refrigerated 
meats  lor  domestic  and  foreign  consumption. 
For    example,    the    construction    of    a    hy- 
droelectric   plant    at    Selabam    and.    In    the 
near  future,  at  Kiou  Muok,  etc. 

Need  I  also  speak  to  you  of  the  construc- 
tion and  opening  of  "the  Luang  Prab.ing 
secondarv  .school?  Need  I  tell  you  that  one 
will  be  built  in  Pakse  next  year,  that  the 
Institute  of  Law  and  Public  Administration 
and  the  School  ol  Medicine  have  been  mod- 
ernized, the  foundations  for  a  new  Ministry 
of  National  Education  building  laid,  that 
more  and  mere  students  have  been  admitted 
to  our  schools?  Need  I  remind  you  that  "e 
recently  took  over  the  Operation  Brother- 
hood Hospital  staffs,  that  we  have  undertaken 
the  construction  cf  a  new  hospital  at  Vang 
Vleng.  the  improvement  of  the  one  at  Pak- 
sane.  the  construction  of  a  military  hospital 
at  Vientiane,  and  a  new  operating  room  at 
the  Luang  Prabang  Hospital?  Need  I  call 
to  your  attention  the  wcrk  being  done  on 
Hlg'hwav  13.  the  improving  of  the  streets  in 
Vientiane,  In  Luang  Prabang,  and  In  other 
provinces,  the  construction  of  Information 
centers,  and  the  building  for  the  national 
radio  in  Vientiane? 

Perhaps  I  should  also  speak  of  the  re- 
organization of  the  Ministry  of  Defense,  of 
the  training  of  government  emplovees  for  a 
future  role  in  civil  defense,  of  the  military 
service  law.  of  re-forestatlon.  of  aid  to  refu- 
gees and  disabled  veterans.  But  I  think  that 
would  go  bevond  the  scope  of  this  statement 
If  the  Assemblv  so  desires,  a  ceneral  debate 
can  begin  during  which  the  Ministers  of  the 
Royal  Government  will  give  you  all  the 
desired  explanation"; 

But  before  courludlng  I  should  like  to 
take  up  one  importaut  point  which  I  know 
you  are  very  concerned  about   I  speak  of  the 
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financial  problem.  The  Minister  of  Finance 
has  very  valiantly  faced  a  complex  and  dif- 
ficult situation.  Complex  and  difficult  be- 
cause, although  t.o  a  certain  degree  we  have 
control  over  our  receipts  and  our  exp>endl- 
tures,  economic  facts  do  not  always  obey 
assemblies  and  governments.  The  recent 
fluctuation  of  the  gold  market  In  Laos  is  an 
obvious  example.  The  reasons  are  many.  They 
lie  outside  our  country  and  are  subject  to 
the  capricious  laws  of  fear,  of  confidence  and 
of  interest.  Thus,  one  of  our  principal  sources 
of  income  escapes  our  control  and  our  esti- 
mates. The  outstanding  fact  is  that  given 
the  war  situation  which  permits  neither  for- 
eign nor  domestic  investment,  beca\ise  cap- 
ital does  not  venture  onto  uncertain  ground, 
we  can  only  limit  our  ambitions  and  try  to 
maintain  prices  while  avoiding  inflation 
and  excessive  expenditures,  and  while  making 
the  maxlmiun  number  of  reductions  in  pub- 
lic expenditures.  There  lies  the  heart  of  the 
problem  for  the  finances  of  Laos.  We  cannot 
hope  to  produce,  that  Is  to  say  have  receipts, 
when  out  of  a  population  of  three  million, 
there  are  only  seven  to  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  in  the  labor  force  to  develop  a 
rather  vast  country.  Besides  which,  a  good 
part  of  these  people  are  engaged  In  unpro- 
ductive tasks  such  as  war.  the  administra- 
tion, the  police,  subversion,  etc.  Only  peace 
can  bring_production.  investments,  the  crea- 
tion of  Jobs,  foreign  capital,  In  short,  wealth 
to  this  country.  I  submit  the  fundamental 
facts  of  the  financial  problem  to  you  for  re- 
flection. Moreover,  this  is  roughly  the  anal- 
ysis by  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
which  recommends  partial  remedies  while 
recognizing  tlie  important  progress  achieved 
by  our  Miusiter  of  Finance  with  the  stabiliza- 
tion program. 

Gentlemen,  I  venture  to  say  that  the  re- 
sults attained  by  the  Administration  Is  posi- 
itive.  The  Government  has  done  its  ven-  best 
to  defend  the  national  territory,  to  insure  a 
continuity  and  a  stability  which  are  now 
more  necessary  than  ever  before. 

We  have  tried  to  show  to  the  nations  that 
manifest  good  will  toward  the  Kingdom  the 
image  of  a  responsible  people  in  the  face 
of  foreign  aggression,  subversion  and  a  series 
of  unexpected  natural  disasters.  At  the 
United  Nations,  in  Australia,  in  Japan,  and 
in  other  countries,  we  have  defended  the 
cause  of  the  Lao  nation  and  we  can  say 
without  boasring  that  our  plea  has  been  un- 
derstood and  that  these  countries  have 
helped  us  in  every  possible  way.  However 
the  Lao  question  is  far  from  being  settled. 
You  have  been  following  the  conversations 
in   Paris.   They  are  extremely  difficult. 

The  Hanoi  Government  pretends  that  the 
Lao  question  is  totally  unrelated  to  the 
events  in  Vlet-Nam,  whereas  it  is  part  of  the 
same  problem,  since  there  are  North  Viet- 
namese troops  in  Laos  supporting  the  Neo 
Lao  Hak  Sat  We  must  wait  until  reason 
and  good  sense  illuminate  these  discussions. 
We  will  make  our  voice  heard  when  that  be- 
comes necessary.  In  the  meantime,  faced 
with  the  very  groat  dangers  which  still 
threaten  us,  we  must  think  of  the  sacred 
national  unity  and  not  of  petty,  minor  quar- 
rels. Our  august  and  venerated  Sovereign  has 
already  reminded  us  of  this  many  times.  As 
respectful  sons,  let  us  obey  the  will  of  the 
Father  of  the  Nation. 


A  PLAN  TO  ESTABLISH  LOW-INCOME 
CO-OP  HOUSING 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5,  1968 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  ser\e  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Republican  urban  affairs 
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task  force  during  this  Congress.  The  Re- 
publican urban  affairs  task  force  has  al- 
ready conducted  nine  hearings  on  vari- 
ous phases  of  urban  problems.  The  hear- 
ings have  been  most  productive  and  re- 
warding to  me  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
since  they  have  illuminated  my  think- 
ing on  the  urban  crisis. 

The  crisis  in  urban  housing  i-anks 
among  the  most  critical  of  our  problems. 
The  Republican  urban  affairs  task  force 
has  addressed  itself  to-  the  housing  crisis 
on  several  occasions.  Unfortunately 
though,  time  has  not  permitted  us  to 
pursue  everj'  phase  of  this  crisis. 

One  individual  who  has  outlined  a  verj' 
imaginative  proposal  for  low-income  co- 
operative housing,  though  not  appearing 
before  the  urban  affairs  task  force,  is 
Mr.  Bernard  W.  Gilbard.  of  Forest  Hills. 
N.Y.  I  am  pleased  to  enclose  an  outline  of 
Mr.  Gilbard's  idea  which  merits  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  every  Member 
of  Congress: 

A  Proposal  for  the  Establishment  of  Low 

Income  Cooper.^tive  Housing 

i.  root  cau.ses  of  hot'slnc  blight 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the 
past  25  years  in  New  York  City  for  urban  re- 
newal and  rehabilitation,  and  yet  the  housing 
available  per  person  according  to  U.S.  Census 
Reports  has  not  Increased.  The  housing 
blight  has  continued  to  spread  until  now  al- 
most 25' ;  of  the  land  area  in  New  York  City 
Is  succumbing  to  deterioration  and  decay. 
The  real  estate  tax  on  almost  2  billion  dollars 
worth  of  assessed  real  estate  is  unpaid  as  of 
June  30.  1967.  according  to  The  New  York 
City  Record.  These  buildings  stand  in  the 
shadow  of  in  rem  foreclosure  by  the  City 
and  abandonment  by  the  owners. 

Until  now  it  has  been  impossible  to  pro- 
vide low  cost  housing  other  than  by  sub- 
sidized public  housing.  This  type  of  housing 
is.  of  course,  not  self-sustaining. 

Further,  as  more  low  cost  public  housing 
has  been  constructed,  it  has  drained  tenants 
from  private  tenements  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods in  question,  thus  creating  a  fluid  ren- 
tal maiket  and  a  downward  spiral  of  rents 
in  those  buildings  located  in  neighborhoods 
in  the  final  stages  of  deterioration. 

The  loss  of  rental  income  in  tenement 
Tjuildlngs  has  forced  sound  buildings  to  be- 
come deterlorau-vl.  and  deteriorated  buildings 
to  become  dilapidated.  Existing  private  build- 
ings have  been  devastated  and  destroyed  at 
a  faster  rate  than  they  can  be  replaced  by 
subsidized  ht'using.  Private  tenements  under 
present  conditions  cannot  compete  with  sub- 
sidized public  housing. 

As  the  process  continues,  private  owner- 
ship is  being  driven  from  the  market.  In  its 
place  we  have  more  and  more  .'subsidized 
housing  which  will  perpetually  require  si;p- 
port  from  public  funds.  It  should  be  noted 
that  approximately  20'  of  the  gross  rent  roll 
in  a  private  tenement  building  represents  a 
sovirce  of  revenue  to  the  city  through  taxa- 
tion. 

The  answer  obviously  does  not  l!e  in  more 
subsidized  housing  alone.  The  solution  to 
the  problem  must  be  to  find  a  way  to  main- 
tain the  present  housing  .=tock  while  we  pro- 
ceed to  build  the  needed  additional  housing 
supply. 

Society  must  protect  its  buildings  as  it  does 
its  "orphan  children'".  The  willful  conduct 
of  either  renant  or  landlord  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  destroy  what  is  a  basic  need  of  the 
community. 

It  is  painfully  clear  that  the  solution  to 
the  housing  problem  has  become  much  more 
perplexing  and  arduous  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  disease  has  become  virulent.  The  ap- 
proach has  evidently  been  wrong.  A  way  must 
be  found  to  make  an  existing  structiu'e 
stable  and  self-sustaining.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  examine  and  understand  the  basic 
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problems  involved  in  maintaining  a  tene- 
ment building. 

Thlrty-flve  percent  of  the  gross  rent  roll, 
on  an  average,  in  a  tenement  building  is 
used  for  equity  financing.  Prom  this  amount 
comes  the  money  to  pay  interest  and  am-'r- 
tlzatlon  on  the  mortgage.  Federal,  State  and 
City  Income  Taxes  and  a  profit,  if  any,  to 
the  owner. 

Most  tenement  buildings  are  burdened 
with  short  term  mortgages  and  high  amor- 
tization (which  means  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal on  the  mortgage).  If  the  amortization 
is  higher  than  the  depreciation  on  the  build- 
ing, which  it  often  Is,  then  there  is  a  "paper 
profit",  and  an  Income  tax  must  be  paM 
although  there  may  have  been  absolutely  no 
cash  profit  to  the  owner. 

Amortization  on  a  marginal  building  is  uf 
dubious  value  since,  when  the  mortgage  us 
fully  paid,  the  building  may  then  itself  be 
of  dubious  value  because  of  lack  of  markft- 
ablUty.  Tills  type  of  amortization  is  not  .U 
all  like  amortization  on  a  sound  bulldint-. 
In  a  stable  area,  with  a  long-life  exjjectancv. 
since  paper  profits  may  very  likely  materi.ili/i' 
into  real  profits  upon  the  sale  of  a  sound 
building  when  the  mortgage  has  been  fully 
paid. 

In  addition,  the  owner  of  a  tenement 
building  usually  computes  his  rettirn  or 
"cash  flow,"  which  may  be  regarded  as  hi:^ 
monthly  wages  drawn  from  the  building.  The 
lack  of  such  return,  and  the  illusory  value 
of  amortization  on  a  marginal  building 
would  completely  remove  the  owner's  incen- 
tive. 

In  unstable  and  deteriorating  areas,  where 
the  future  existence  of  the  building  is  in 
Jeopardy,  it  is  doubtful  that  run  owner  will 
invest  the  funds  necessary  for  improvements 
and  betterments.  Yet.  improvements  mu.st 
be  made  in  older  buildings  as  the  need  arise.^ 
or  the  building  will  die.  No  matter  how 
available  the  funds,  no  m.itter  how  low  the 
Interest,  rehabilitation  will  not  be  under- 
taken unless  the  owner  feels  his  Investment 
is  .secure. 

Exp>erience  has  shown  that  unrealistic  and 
harsh  code  enforcement  alone  without  any 
effort  to  improve  and  stabilize  the  neigh- 
borhood will  not  succeed.  Strict  code  en- 
forcement m.iy  make  operation  of  the  build- 
ing more  precarious,  but  it  won't  compel  .;n 
owner  to  throw  good  money  after  bad.  It 
might  even  succeed  in  ha.stening  the  blight 
as  the  owTier  finds  his  equity  wiped  out  as 
the  cost  of  operation  of  the  building  in- 
creases. The  owmer's  umbilical  cord  to  the 
building  is  his  eqtiity  interest.  If  hi.s  financial 
interest  in  the  building  is  destroyed,  he  has 
no  reason  to  continue  operation.  As  r.  sound 
building  is  caught  up  in  the  current  of 
advancing  blisht.  vandalism  increases,  main- 
tenance becomes  poor,  and  an  intense  rivalry 
between  landlord  and' tenant  begins  to  mani- 
fest itself.  Willful  destruction  Increases  the 
operating  cost  and  liastcr.s  tha  biiildina 
mto  decline. 

To  approach  the  problem  only  after  the 
btiilding  is  dead  will  allow  the  disease  to 
spread  at  a  greatly  increased  cost  of  rehabil- 
itation. If  decline  and  devastation  continues 
at  their  present  rate,  there  is  no  .solution. 

The  proposal  now  under  consideration  for 
co-operative  ownership  by  tenants  is  an 
attempt  to  solve  the  many  problems  from 
a  management  approach. 

II.    THE    PROPOSED    REMEDY 

The  plan  as  conceived  will  begin  with 
buildings  which  are  still  .-ound  and  viable. 
We  shall  attempt,  by  proper  management 
and  control,  to  sustain  a  healthy  building 
through  a  long  and  enduring  life.  Good  and 
sountJ  tenement  buildings  can  be  purchased 
under  present  conditions  at  a  fraction  of 
their  replacement  value.  Where  necessary, 
appropriate  rehabilitation  will  be  i;ndert.aken 
to  provide  a     adequate  physical  plant. 

The  plan  will  not  require  the  tenant  owner 
in  the  proposed  co-operative  to  make  any 
down  payment.  Neither  will  it  involve  any 
substantial  increase  over  the  rent  which  the 
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owner  is  already  paying.  The  building  wUl 
be  purchased  by  a  trust  foundation,  or  non- 
profit corporation,  which  will  arrange  the 
purchase  price,  co-operative  organization  and 
long-term,  professional  management.  Tenant 
co-operptive  ownership  will  be  based,  un- 
less other  devices  prove  more  feasible,  on  20 
years,  6'^  self -liquidating  mortgages  placed 
by  participating  banks  and  insured  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Authority  iFHA)  tor  97 Tc 
of  the  full  market  value  of  the  structure.  The 
■i<^;:  equity  interest  will  represent  approxi- 
mately the  security  originally  deposited  by 
the  tenants  on  their  apartments. 

The  mortgage  to  purchase  the  building, 
placed  by  the  participating  bank,  will  be 
assumed  by  the  co-operative  and  guaranteed 
by  the  building.  In  stable  areas,  a  few  short 
years  ago,  banks  were  ,,roviding  mortgages 
to  corporations  whose  sole  asset  was  the 
building  alone,  and  witliout  federal  insur- 
ance. It  is  of  the  vttmost  importance  to 
understand  that  as  long  as  the  monthly 
c.irrying  charges  are  paid  by  the  tenant  co- 
operative owners,  the  mortgage  is  secure. 

The  lack  of  a  substantial  down  payment 
by  the  tenant  co-operatives  will  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  various  safeguards  pro- 
vided under  this  program,  as  discu.ssed  in  de- 
tail below,  in  Section  III. 

The  trust  corporation,  pursu  -nt  to  con- 
tract, v/ill  purchase  the  Interest  of  the  for- 
mer owner  and  arrange  for  pa\ment  uf  exist- 
ing mortgages.  It  will  also  restructure  the 
financing  on  the  building.  Thtis.  to  a  great 
extent,  it  will  eliminate  the  tax  on  paper  prof- 
its and  the  payment  of  federal,  state  and 
city  income  taxes.  Professional  management 
will  replace  the  well-intcntioncd  but  incom- 
petent property  owner  who  is  not  .'■ophistl- 
cated  enough  to  handle  tlie  immense  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  operation  of  the  mul- 
tiple dwelling.  This  will  also  remove  the  un- 
scrupulous and  depredating  operator  who 
fails  to  make  essential  repairs,  pav  real 
estate  taxes  and  assume  basic  responsibilities. 

Also,  as  a  rcstilt  of  the  vested  self-interest 
of  the  tenant-owner,  incentives  would  now 
exist  to  reduce  vandalism  and  willful  destruc- 
tion. 

As  the  equity  interest  of  the  tenant  owner 
ilevelops.  there  will  be  a  reduced  rate  of 
mobility,  since  a  person  wlio  owns  his  own 
apartment  and  has  a  financial  interest  in  the 
building  is  much  more  likely  to  be  steady  and 
conscientious.  This  will  also  control  the 
downward  spiral  of  rciits  which  is  inherent 
in  a  flu.d  rental  market. 

As  indicated  above,  given  the  present 
situation  of  nonmarketability  in  certain 
areas,  good  and  sound  buildings  can  be  pur- 
chased for  approximately  25^:  of  their  re- 
placement value.  As  a  consequence,  desirable 
hotising  in  the  $18  a  room  per  month  range 
can  be  currently  provided. 

As  it  evolves,  the  plan  will  also  provide 
professional  management  and  maintenance 
services.  It  is.  of  course,  cheaper  to  operate 
efficiently  than  inefficiently.  As  a  large  num- 
ber of  buildings  are  included  In  the  program, 
proper  legal,  accounting  and  repair  services 
can  be  provided. 

The  plan  would  also  provide  a  full  time 
competent  superintendent  with  additional 
porters  as  required  to  service  several  build- 
ings in  close  proximity.  Even  a  building  on 
iishionable  Fifth  Avenue  would  soon  become 
deteriorated  if  it  were  to  operate  for  any 
'.enath  of  time  with  only  part-time  or  'Avork- 
out"  superintendents. 

Thus,  one  of  the  key  features  of  the  pro- 
posed plan  is  sound  building  management 
and  maintenance. 

III.    TENANT    RESPONSIBILITY 

The  by-laws  of  the  co-operative  organiza- 
tion will  contain  a  tenant  owner  responsi- 
bility clause.  Under  such  a  clause,  tenants 
would  be  obligated  to  make,  or  pay  for. 
designated  repairs  in  their  own  apartments. 
I  Certain  repairs,  such  as  normal  wear  and 
tear,  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  co- 
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operative.  I  Periodic  inspections  would  be 
made  by  the  management  organization,  and 
upon  failure  of  a  tenant  to  make  repairs  or 
to  order  repairs,  the  management  organi- 
zation itself  would  make  the  repairs.  The 
tenant  owner  would  then  receive  a  bill  for 
the  cost  of  the  repairs.  Arrears  would  be 
accrued.  When  the  arrears  accrued  beyond 
an  established  maxlmtim  figure  (e.g.  $300), 
which  would  be  set  high  enough  to  establish 
a  pattern  of  willful  lack  of  cooperation  over 
a  period  of  time,  the  tenant  owner  would  be 
evicted  for  breach  of  his  contract. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  tenant  were  sin- 
cerely interested  in  remaining  in  the  tenant 
co-operative,  he  would  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  work  required  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  building,  and  he 
wovild  be  paid  for  services  rendered.  These 
payments  would  be  credited  against  his  ar- 
rears. In  this  way,  he  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  part  of  the  day-to-day 
operation  of  the  building,  and  would  also 
be  given  an  insight  into  the  problem,s  in- 
volved in  maintaining  a  co-operative  dwell- 
ing. 

Thus,  under  this  plan,  responsible  tenants 
would  be  encouraged  and  even  aided  in  their 
participation  in  the  life  of  the  co-operative. 
Irresponsible  elements  would  be  weeded  out, 
and  evicted,  within  a  relatively  short  time, 
and  a  search  would  be  made  for  responsible 
replacements.  If  the  plan  succeeded  in  cre- 
ating a  residential  building  of  vaUi°,  this 
would  provide  a  strong  incentive  to  attract 
back  into  the  area  a  stable  and  responsiule 
element  which  would  support  and  foster 
further  local  rehabilitation,  which  could  lead 
to  better  schools,  the  creation  of  d.iy  care 
centers,  participation  in  athletic  and  cultural 
activities,  and  would  create  greater  markets 
for  area  merchants  and  new  businesses. 

This,  in  turn,  would  encourage  long-term 
improvements  by  the  tenant  co-operators  and 
thus  inspire  simlhir  plans  and  improvements 
in  the  vicinity  and  neighboring  communities. 

The  plan  envisions,  and,  given  the  areas  in 
which  the  program  must  function,  is  based 
upon  the  participation  ci  welfare  recipients. 
A  meeting  has  already  been  held  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  New  York  City  Department 
of  Welfare,  by  whom  the  plan  was  enthusi- 
astically received.  Although  no  actual  com- 
mitments have  been  made  at  this  point,  the 
Welfare  officials  have  indicated  that  there 
wculd  be  lew  obstacles  to  the  participation 
in  this  type  of  tenant  co-operative  program 
by  welfare  recipients. 

The  question  also  arises  as  to  where  an 
outside  prospective  tenant  owner  would 
obtain  the  necessary  funds  to  purchase  an 
apartment,  A  possible  solution  is  that  the 
loan  might  be  provided  and  arranged  by  the 
tenant  co-operative  so  that  the  prospective 
participant  could  pay  the  necessary  amount 
over  a  period  of  several  years  as  a  surcharge 
to  his  monthly  carrying  charges.  The  money 
paid  to  the  person  selling  his  interest  in  the 
tenant  co-operative  could  be  borrowed  based 
upon  the  increased  equity  of  the  co-operative 
as  a  result  of  the  reduction  of  the  original 
mortgage.  The  surrender  value  of  the  apart- 
ment would  be  somewhat  less  than  the  paid 
amortization  in  order  to  provide  an  increased 
equity  and  financial  stability  in  the  co- 
operative. However,  it  is  not  intended — nor 
would  it  be  in  the  public  interest — to  en- 
courage the  repeated  sale  of  apartments,  thus 
burdening  the  building  with  speculative  sales 
and  additional  loans. 

If  the  plan  is  sound,  then  the  building 
v.-ould  become  self-sustaining,  real  estate 
taxes  could  be  paid,  and  a  participating  in- 
terest could  be  created  for  the  tenant  owners 
with  substantial  personal  income  tax  savings 
as  an  important  inducement. 

This  proposal  is  the  only  positive  approach 
that  has  yet  evolved  and  it  must  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  prove  its  merit.  If  a  tene- 
ment building  cannot  be  made  to  function 
under  this  plan,  with  all  of  its  advantages, 
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there  Is  little  hope  that  private  tenements 
can  continue  to  operate  in  deteriorating  areas 
without  a  public  subsidy. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Bernard  W.  Gilbabd. 


A  PLEA  FOR  JUSTICE  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

L.J    .mi.nne.soia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5.  1968 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  on  Africa  has  issued  a 
statement  on  the  8-year  detention  of  a 
political  prisoner  in  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa.  The  prisoner.  Roljert  So- 
bukwe.  is  only  one  of  thou.sands  in  South 
Alrica.  where  it  is  a  crime  to  oppose 
apartheid,  the  forced  separation  of  races. 
The  committee  statement  concludes  by 
uruing  Americans  to  write  South  Africa 
and  call  for  Mr.  Sobukwe's  release  from 
tlie  island  wlicre  he  remains,  in  effect,  a 
lifetime  prisoner.  Tlie  statement  follows: 
Act  Now  toR  Robert  Soblkwe's  RELt:ASE 
Sotuh  Africa  has  only  one  admitted  jjoht- 
Ical  prisoner,  among  uU  the  thousands  Im- 
prisoned for  ollcnscs  against  the  state — Rob- 
ert Mangaliso  Sobukwe.  His  sentence  ex- 
pired on  May  3.  1963.  and  every  year  since, 
the  all-white  Parliament  of  South  Africa  has 
faced  a  peculiar  legislative  task:  detaining 
Mr.  Sobukwe,  who  has  already  served  nearly 
three  times  his  original  sentence,  without  fur- 
ther charges  or  recourse  to  the  courts.  Such 
is  the  nature  of  South  African  justice. 

BACKGROtJND 

In  1960,  the  Pan  Africanlst  Congress 
launched  a  campaign  against  the  oppressive 
and  omnipresent  pass  law  system  In  South 
Africa,  a  system  which  en.ibles  the  state  to 
physically  control  Africans  and  constantly 
remind  them  of  their  third-class  status  with- 
in South  African  society.  One  tragic  result  of 
this  anti-pass  campaign,  the  brutal  shooting 
of  67  Africans  at  the  police  station  ;n  Sharpe- 
vUle,  is  well-known.  A  new  wave  of  Govern- 
ntent  repression  followed.  Numerous  African 
nationalist  leaders  were  imprisoned  and  the 
major  African  political  parties,  the  Pan  Afrl- 
canist  Congress  (PACi  and  the  African  Na- 
tional Congress,  were  banned.  Tlie  President 
of  the  PAC.  a  36-year-old  linguistics  profes- 
sor named  Robert  Sobtikwe,  w-as  among  those 
Imprisoned.  Sobukwe  was  charged  with  in- 
citing people  to  support  the  pass  campaign. 
In  May  1960  he  received  a  prison  sentence  of 
three  years. 

THE    sobukwe    clause 

Two  days  before  Sobukwe's  sentence  ex- 
pired, the  South  African  Parliament  passed 
a  section  of  the  General  Law  Amendment  Act 
which  was  subsequently  called  the  "Sobukwe 
Clause."  1  This  clause,  which  amended  the 
Suppression  of  Communism  Act  of  1950, 
states  that  the  South  African  Minister  of 
Justice  can  prohibit  the  relea^^e  of  a  pris- 
oner, convicted  under  certain  South  African 
"security"  laws,  if  he  feels  that  the  person, 
upon  release,  wovild  be  likely  to  ftirther 
the  achievement  of  any  of  the  statutory  ob- 
jectives  of   Commtinism.-  According  to  the 


General   Law   Amendment   Acts   are   an- 
nual laws  which  amend  previous  Acts. 

-  The  Suppression  of  Communism  Act 
( 1950)  defines  a  communist  as  "a  person  who 
professes  to  be  a  communist  or  who.  after 
having  been  given  a  reasonable  opportunity 
of  making  such  representations  as  he  con- 
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amendment,  the  power  of  the  Minister  of 
Justice  to  detain  a  prisoner  must  be  renewed 
every  12  months  bv  a  resolution  of  both 
Houses  of  Farliament.  Thus,  every  year  since 
1963,  before  the  possible  expiration  of  the 
clause  on  June  30.  Parliament  has  faithfully 
renewed  the  law  which  keeps  Sobukwe  In 
custody.  In  another  section  of  the  General 
Law  Amendment  Act  of  1963.  Parliament 
passed  the  infamous  90-day  detention  law 
whereby  a  person  can  be  held  for  interroga- 
tion purposes  and  then  rearrested  immedi- 
ately for  repeatable  90-day  terms. 

THIS    SIDE    OP    ETERNITY     ON     ROBBEN     ISL.^ND 

After  the  passage  of  the  -Sobukwe  Clause" 
In  1963.  Robert  Sobukwe  was  transferred  to 
Robben    Island    where    he    remains    today, 
serving   what    amounts    to   a   life   sentence. 
The  Minister  of  Justice  hiis  consistently  re- 
fused  appeals   to  release  Sobukwe.   and   for- 
mer Minister  of  Justice,  now  Prime  Minister 
Vorster,    Justified    his    continued    detention 
on  the  grounds  that  Mr    Sobukwe  had  un- 
dergone   "no   change    of   heart"    during    his 
imprisonment   and   had   "not   given   up   his 
intention    to    overthrow    the    Government." 
Vorster  even  admitted  that  Sobukwe  would 
be  held  in  custody  "up  to  this  side  of  eter- 
nity "  In.  1364.  Mrs.  Veronica  Sobukwe  asked 
that  her  Uusband  be  released  on  the  condi- 
tion that  he  leave  South  Africa  on  an  exit 
visa.  "What  could  he  do  then?"  she  asked. 
•You  would  be  surprised,"  was  Vorster's  re- 
ply.  The  present   Minister  of  Justice.  P.  C. 
Pelser    commented    in    response    to   a   ques- 
tion   by    Mrs.    Helen    Suzman.    Progressive 
Party   MP  :    "This   Is   a  case   of   prevention 
being    better    than   cure.    We    are    detaining 
Robert  Sobukwe  on  Robben  Island  because 
he    cannot    escape    from    there.  ...  We    do 
not  regard  him  as  a  prisoner;  we  regard  and 
treat   him  as  a  detainee.  ...  I  cannot  tell 
the    honorable    member    iMrs.    Suzman)    at 
this  stage  that  under  these  or  those  circum- 
stances I  shall  be  prepared  to  release  him." 
(Debates.  June  12.  13.  1967) 

The  Sobukwe  case  is  Just  one  in  thou- 
sands Of  the  other  non-criminal  prisoners 
in  South  African  Jails  and  on  Robben  Is- 
land, the  Minister  of  Justice  says:  "They 
have  been  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
by  courts  o£  competent  Jurisdiction  in  re- 
spect of  ser;ous  crimes  against  the  public 
safety  and  security  of  the  state."  Opposing 
apartheid  Is  a  serioiis  crime. 

Because  Scbukwe's  case  is  more  visible, 
and  Its  questionable  legality  requires  par- 
liamentary action  each  year,  it  offers  an  op- 
portunitv  to  protest  against  the  denial  of 
human  rights  in  South  Africa,  and  some  pos- 
slbilltv  of  helping  the  prisoner.  The  South 
African  Parliament  must  act  again  before 
June  30  if  Sobukwe  Is  to  be  kept  In  deten- 
tion. South  Africa  has  shown  that  it  is  not 
always  Immune  to  external  pressure,  most 
recently  in  the  waiver  of  expected  death 
sentences  for  anv  of  the  South  West  African 
nationalist  defendants  in  February.  We 
therefore  urge  vou  to  call  for  the  release  of 
Robert  Sobukwe  by  June  30  when  his  last 
"legislative  sentence"  expires,  and  to  pro- 
test the  detention  of  the  many  thousands 
whose  only  crime  has  been  to  challenge  the 
racism  of  a  police  state. 

Write  Now  To:  The  Minister  of  Justice 
and  of  Prisons.  Mr.  P.  C.  Pelser.  House  of  As- 
sembly, Cape  Town.  South  Africa. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  TRIBUTE  TO   WALTER   H. 
ANNENBERG 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1968 


slders  necessary.  Is  deemed  by  the  Governor- 
General  ...  to  be  a  communist  on  the  ground 
that  he  is  advocating  .  .  any  of  the  objects 
of  communism  "  A  communist  is  thus  any- 
one who  alms  at  "bringing  about  any  po- 
litical. Industrial,  social  or  economic  change 
in  the  country  by  unlawful  acts"  or  anyone 
who  has  encouraged  a  feeling  of  hostility 
between  blacks  and  whites  in  South  Africa. 
In  practice,  the  Suppression  of  Communism 
Act  is  a  political  Instrument  used  to  Identify 
and  prosecute  the  opponents  of  apartheid. 


Ml-.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  today  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram at  the  Samuel  S.  Pels  Junior  High 
School  in  my  congressional  district,  the 
Fourth  Di.strict  of  Pennsylvania,  honor- 
ing a  great  American,  Walter  H.  Annen- 
berg,  editor  and  publisher  of  one  of 
America's  greatest  newspapers,  the  Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer.  He  was  the  recipient  of 
the  Samuel  S.  Fels  Medal  award,  which 
Ls  awarded  each  year  to  that  American 
who  best  represents  true  philanthropy. 

At  this  morning's  ceremonies  which 
were  attended  not  only  by  Mr.  Annen- 
berg:  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Honorable  James  H.  J.  Tate:  and  the 
Honorable  Richardson  Dilworth,  presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Public 
Education,  and  many  other  distinguished 
citizens,  Mr.  Anncnberg  chai-actei-istical- 
ly  and  modestly  wished  the  program  to  be 
changed  to  reflect  the  great  tragedy 
which  occurred  early  this  morning — the 
shooting  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy. 

He  wished  that  we  would  make  the 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others  the  theme 
of  our  program.  Arrivang  at  the  stage 
platform,  however,  and  i-ealizing  the  tre- 
mendous audience  present  including  not 
only  schoolchildren  but  pai-ents  and 
other  interested  citizens,  those  of  us  on 
the  platform  realized  everj'one  here  was 
present  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Annenberg, 
We  assured  Mr.  Annenberg  that  we 
would  pay  attention  to  his  theme  this 
afternoon  on  the  floor  of  the  House  when 
the  crime  bill  comes  up. 

It  is  my  extreme  pleasure  to  submit 
herewith  the  comments  that  I  made  this 
morning: 

It  IS  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
todav  at  the  Fels  Junior  High  School  for  the 
occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the  Fels 
Medal  to  Walter  H.  Annenberg. 

The  coupling  of  the  names  of  "Fels"  and 
"Annenberg"  is  most  fitting  when  one  traces 
the  history  of  these  two  famous  names  in 
Philadelphia  and  the  Impact  they  have  had 
on  the  city  and  the  nation. 

Samuel  Fels  started  with  nothing — noth- 
ing but  an  idea,  energy  and  determination. 
From  this  he  built  a  huge  Industrial  complex 
known  throughout  the  world  and  the  profits 
derived  gave  honor  and  glory  to  the  name 
through  philanthropic  contributions  to  sci- 
ence, education  and  humanity. 

Moses  L.  Annenberg,  father  of  our  honoree 
today,  started  also  without  the  material 
means,  but  with  equal  determination  and 
fortitude. 

He  turned  to  a  different  field — communi- 
cations. With  brains,  sweat  and  courage  he 
took  a  financially  distressed  newspaper  and 
converted  it  to  a  giant  of  Journalism.  Many 
of  his  profits,  too,  went  to  philanthropy, 
much  of  It  anonjinous. 

In  1942  he  bequeathed  his  mantle  to  his 
son,  Walter.  Walter  Annenberg  might  have 
sat  idly  by,  satisfied  with  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  preceding  generation — but  he 
did  not. 

He  explored  new  and  untried  fields  of  com- 
munications—in radio  and  television  and 
magazine  publishing— winning  vmbeUevable 
success. 
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But  success  cannot  t>e  measured  in 
money- — only  in  what  is  done  with  money. 
And  Annenberg  money  resulted  in  untold 
services  to  mankind — as  evidenced,  for  ex- 
ample, in  such  projects  as  the  Annenberg 
School  of  Communications  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Annenberg  Hall  at  Temple 
University,  the  Annenberg  pavilion  at  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital  and  the  unprecedented  i?Ut 
to  the  people  of  Israel  when  that  nation 
stood  in  fear  of  economic  collapse. 

The  trustees  of  the  Fels  Award  Committee 
have  chosen  wisely.  I  Join  them  In  honoriu.; 
a  great  Phlladelphian. 


June  J,  1968 


THE  WELLSPRINGS  OF  ANARCHY 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1968 
Mr.    ASHBROOK.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
lead  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  June  3  cites  basic  reasons  why  anai  c!-,y 
on  our  campuses,  in  our  cities,  and  eL^^e- 
where  in  our  country  have  assumed  pro- 
portions undreamed  of  a  comparativeh- 
short  time  ago.  Quoting  Prof.  Will  He:- 
berg  of  Drew   University,   the  editorial 
emphasizes  our  moral  decline,  a  factor 
only  too  rarely  mentioned  in  the  variou.s 
analyses  of  our  present  tumultous  crisis : 
Violations   of   moral   standards   there  has 
always  been  aplenty  in  every  age,  but  until 
modern  times  the  standards  themselves  were 
not  questioned;   or,  more  accurately,  it  was 
never  questioned  that  there  were  such  stand- 
ards. This  was  taken  for  granted  by  the  very 
ones  who  violated  them,  who,  therefore,  even 
in    their    violation,    paid    tribute    to    their 
authority. 

Commenting  on  the  role  that  relativ- 
ism has  played  in  our  present  state  of 
affairs,  the  Journal  states: 

We  would  add,  however,  that  relativism 
has  also  been  preached.  Implicitly  or  ex- 
plicitly, by  politicians  and  oplnlon-molders 
for  a  generation  or  more.  The  nation  is  get- 
ting a  full  dose  of  it  now:  The  work  ethic 
is  being  derided,  the  successftU  man  reviled 
precisely  for  his  success,  the  loafer  ap- 
plauded. In  any  event,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
relativism,  moral  standards  perforce  suffer, 
and  we  have  the  permissiveness  which  erupts 
violently  In  so  many  areas  of  contemporary 
life. 

The  Journal  editorial  reafftrms  the 
necessity  for  a  return  to  the  principle  of 
individual  responsibility.  If  one's  respon- 
sibility is  not  motivated  by  belief  in  a 
Divine  Being,  then  at  least  he  can  ob- 
sei-ve  the  laws  of  society  through  a  sense 
of  self-preservation.  As  he  concedes,  for 
instance,  the  right  of  properly  ownership 
to  his  neighbor,  he  must  rely  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  that  same  neighbor  to  re- 
serve him  the  same  right. 

The  above-cited  editorial  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  is  worthy  of  our  con- 
sideration in  these  troubled  times,  and 
for  this  reason  I  include  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

The  WELLSPRINGS  OF  Anarchy 

Viewing  the  signs  of  incipient  anarchy  o:i 
campus  and  In  city,  in  our  own  country  and 
abroad,  an  unhappy  citizen  can  only  wonder 
how  things  got  this  way;  what  are  the 
causes?  While  we  do  not  presume  to  have 
anything  like  complete  answers,  there  Is  no 
lack  of  clues  to  man's  present  predicament. 


It  is  true  that  most  other  ages  have  known 
similar  troubles,  often  lar  worse.  Student 
rebelliousness  is  as  old  as  the  university. 
Rioters  have  wreaked  destruction  throughout 
history.  Sexual  license  has  characterized  a 
number  of  other  periods.  The  potential  for 
violence,  it  seems,  lies  deep  in  human  na- 
ture. So  today's  ills  can  easily  be  exag- 
gerated. 

Yet  something  special,  if  not  historically 
unique,   marks  the  temper  of  our  limes. 

A  generation  ago  it  would  have  been  hard- 
ly conceivable  that  students  would  not  only 
indulge  in  pranks  but  seek  to  destroy  their 
schools  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  run  them: 
though  such  students  do  not  represent  the 
majority,  their  capacity  for  chaos  is  consider- 
able. Similarly,  that  people  should  go  around 
demanding  that  the  Government  support 
them.  Or  that  so  much  credence  .should  be 
placed  in  the  proposition  that  society,  not 
the  individual,  Is  responsible  lor  Individual 
misbehavior. 

Essentially,  then,  the  problem  is  a  moral 
one  in  the  broad  usage  of  that  term.  As 
Professor  Will  Herberg  of  Drew  University 
puts  It.  the  phenomenon  is  not  merely  the 
widespread  violation  of  accepted  moral  stand- 
ards but  the  repudiation  of  those  standards 
themselves. 

Writing  in  the  Intercollegiate  Review,  Dr, 
Herberg  comments ;  Violation  of  moral 
.-,tandards  there  has  always  been  aplenty  in 
every  age,  but  until  modern  times  the  stand- 
ards themselves  were  not  questioned:  or, 
more  accurately,  it  was  never  questioned  that 
there  were  such  standards:  Tills  was  taken 
tor  granted  by  the  very  ones  who  violated 
them,  who.  therefore,  even  in  their  violation, 
paid  tribute  to  their  authority. 

"In  the  modern  world,  for  the  first  time, 
at  least  on  a  mass  scale,  the  very  possibility 
of  such  standards  has  been  thrown  into  ques- 
tion, una  with  it  all  essential  distinctions 
between  right  and  wrong.  Today'.s  culture 
comes  very  close  to  becoming  a  non-moral, 
iiormless  culture." 

This  change,  as  well  as  the  actual  symp- 
roms  of  it  visible  on  every  side,  helps  account 
lor  that  "unhinged"  feeling  many  people  talk 
of,  the  feeling  that  the  underpinnings  of 
society  are  coming  unstuck  and  that  it  Is 
hard  to  believe  In  anything — in  Yeats'  words: 
■Things  fall  apart:  the  center  cannot  hold: 
Mere  anarchy  is  loosed  upon  the  world." 
But  what  ccounts  for  the  change? 
For  one  possible  answer.  Dr.  Herberg  cites 
the  growth  of  the  technological  spirit.  "Hu- 
man problems  are  Increasingly  seen  as  tech- 
nological problems,  to  be  dealt  with  b-  ad- 
justment and  manipulation;  the  test  is  al- 
ways how  It  satisfies  desires  or  enlarges  power, 
not  conformity  to  a  truth  beyond  man's 
control." 

And.  as  these  columns  too  have  argued, 
he  stresses  the  rise  of  relativism,  the  decline 
of  belief  in  absolute  values  or  truths.  To  an 
extent  It  Is  an  understandable  development; 
the  scientific  explosion,  in  particular,  was 
bound  to  cause  doubt  about  religious  and 
humanistic  conceptions  previously  accepted 
as  immutable. 

We  would  add,  however,  that  relativism 
has  also  been  preached,  implicitly  or  ex- 
plicitly, by  politicians  and  oplnlon-molders 
for  a  generation  or  more.  The  nation  Is 
getting  a  full  dose  of  it  now:  The  work  ethic 
Ts  being  derided,  the  successful  man  reviled 
precisely  for  his  success,  the  loafer  applauded. 
In  any  evtnt.  in  an  atmosphere  of  relativism, 
moral  standards  perforce  suffer,  and  we  have 
the  permissiveness  which  erupts  violently  in 
so  many  areas  of  contemporary  life. 

Since  these  trends  are  fairly  fundamental. 
Dr.  Herberg,  for  his  part.  Is  not  optimistic 
that  they  will  be  halted  or  reversed  any 
time  soon.  Certainly  so-called  situational 
ethics  offers  scant  hope — the  notion  that  be- 
havior is  Justified  if  it  proceeds  from  the  in- 
dividual's genuine,  authentic  Inward  motiva- 
tions, or.  In  the  vulgar  hippie  phrase,  doing 
vour  own  thing.  It  Is  simply  relativism  run 
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wild;    Hitler,   after   all,   was   doing   his   own 
thing. 

Without  ourselves  waxing  unduly  opti- 
mistic, it  seems  possible  that  the  very  excesses 
of  mood  and  conduct  bred  by  the  prevailing 
moral  confusion  could  in  turn,  and  in  time, 
breed  their  antidote.  How  it  might  happen 
we  liave  no  idea,  but  Just  i\s  the  decline  in 
standards  manlfe.stly  has  occurred,  so  a  re- 
affirmation could  somehow  come  about. 

At  the  least,  in  the  meantime,  those  in  a 
position  to  Influence  opinion  might  put  the 
emphasis  on  personal  responsibility  Instead 
of,  as  many  do.  abetting  irres[X)nslbility.  If 
the  normless  character  of  the  age  has  been 
to  some  extent  an  inevitable  development, 
society  still  need  not  lose  all  control  of  Itself 
unless  it  chooses  to.  We  as  a  nation  had  bet- 
ter face  up  to  the  implications  of  spreading 
anarchy. 
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schools  in  an  NYC  program  was  4  percent, 
while  the  schools'  overall  dropout  rate  was 
15  percent. 

In  Washington,  DC,  a  sampling  of  NYC 
students  found  that  fewer  than  2  percent  of 
them  dropped  out  of  school  during  the  1966- 
67  school  year.  The  overall  dropout  rate  in  the 
same  schools  was  nearly  2    percent 

In  Pittsburgh,  where  a  study  was  made 
during  the  1965-66  school  year,  the  dropout 
rate  among  NYC  enrollees  in  16  high  schools 
was  4.2  percent,  compared  with  an  8.4  percent 
dropout  rat<  for  non-NYC  students. 


COMING  OF  AGE  IN  1976"— AN  AR- 
TICLE BY  WALTER  I.  POZEN,  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  MAGA- 
ZINE 


YOUTH   CORPS   HELPS   SLASH 
DROPOUT  RATE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5.  1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
Nation  where  education  is  fast  becom- 
ing the  primary  prerequisite  loi-  .success, 
it  is  a  tragic  fact  that  the  boys  and  girls 
most  likely  to  drop  out  of  school  are 
those  who  most  need  education  in  order 
to  rise  out  of  poverty  and  other  disad- 
vantages. 

These  unfortunate  youngsters,  lack- 
ing even  a  high  school  diploma  in  a 
land  where  educational  levels  are  sky- 
rocketing, stand  little  chance  of  a 
happy,  comfortable  lite.  Instead,  they 
face  a  never-ending  struggle  for  an  eco- 
nomic foothold  in  a  world  that  is  pass- 
ing them  by. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  distressing 
dropout  problem  among  disadvantaged 
youngsters  is  being  greatly  reduced 
through  one  of  our  most  successful  anti- 
pwverty  programs,  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps. 

Studies  conducted  in  four  cities  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  show  that  this 
program,  which  provides  job  opportuni- 
ties for  poverty-level  yoiuigsters  14  and 
over,  is  drastically  cutting  the  dropout 
rate  among  its  enrollees. 

In  order  that  all  Americans  may  ex- 
amine more  fully  the  achievements  of 
the  Youth  Corps  in  cutting  dropout 
rates,  I  insert  an  article  from  the  AFL- 
CIO  News  on  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Youth  Corps  Helps  Slash  Dropout  Rate 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  In-school  pro- 
granis  have  slashed  dropout  rates  In  four 
major  cities— Cleveland.  Minneapolis.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  and  Pittsburgh,  the  Labor  Dept. 
reported 

Tlie  programs  provide  part-time  Jobs  in 
libraries,  schools  and  other  public  buildings 
for  poverty-level  boys  and  girls  14  and  up. 
Tlie  young  people  also  receive  counseling  and 
other  supportive  services. 

These  were  figures  on  studies  conducted  in 
the  four  cities,  as  released  by  the  depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Work-Training  Programs: 
In  Cleveland,  the  dropout  rate  among  en- 
rollees in  an  NYC  program  in  13  Inner-clty 
schools  was  3.1  percent  for  the  1966-67  school 
year,  compared  to  a  rate  of  14.5  percent  for 
non-NYC  students  In  the  same  schools. 

In  Minneapolis,  also  in  the  1966-67  year, 
the  dropout  rate  among  students  In  11  high 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  most  interesting  article  by  Walter 
I.  Pozen,  former  assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  from  1961  to  1967, 
concerning  the  ix)litical  leadership  our 
country  can  expect  in  the  era  1976,  200 
years  since  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

Mr.  Pozen  gives  particular  attention 
to  the  very  large  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  young  people  in  the  American 
population  by  that  time. 

Tlie  article  is  contained  in  the  March 
1968  i.s,sue  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
magazine,  and  follows: 

CoMi.NG  OF  Ace  In  1976 
(By  Walter  I.  Pozen  M 
At  America's  birth  the  assemblage  of  men 
who  led  the  fight  for  independence,  then 
for  the  Constitution,  was  undoubtedly  as 
great  as  any  seen  on  earth  since  the  time  of 
Pericles. 

Most  of  them  were  terribly  young  In  1776. 
the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 
John  Adams  was  41;  Aaron  Burr  was  20; 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  19;  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son was  33;  James  Madison  was  25;  James 
Monroe  was  18;  Thomas  Paine  was  39:  George 
Washington  was  44.  i  Benjamin  Franklin  is 
the  only  representative  of  significance  of 
another  generation;  he  was  70.)  Add  thir- 
teen years  to  get  their  ages  at  the  time  the 
Constitution  was  ratified  in  1789;  virtually 
all  were  still  very  young  men.  indeed!  In 
their  time,  the  great  public  issues  had  to 
do  primarily  with  matters  of  quality,  one 
might  say:  the  qualities  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence, the  quality  of  individual  rights, 
the  quality  of  the  government.  Intangibles! 
By  the  time  the  United  States  Centennial 
rolled  around  in  1876.  the  great  public  issues 
included  more  matters  of  quantity  than  of 
quality.  Tangibles!  Matters  of  land  policy, 
of  railroad  expansion,  of  voice  communica- 
tion bv  telephone,  of  vanishing  frontier,  of 
finance  (and  graft),  of  big  business  run- 
ning amok,  of  labor  starting  to  assert  Itself 
(for    more    money    and    fewer    hours).    The 


'  Walter  I.  Pozen.  AB'53.  JD'56,  is  a  resi- 
dent partner  In  the  Washington,  DC.  law 
firm  of  Stroock  &  Stroock  &  Lavan.  He  waa 
.Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
from  1961  to  1967.  He  is  co-author,  with 
J.  H.  Cerf.  of  Strategy  for  the  Sixties.  He  Is 
a  member  of  the  Alumni  Association's  Na- 
tional Cabinet.  This  article  is  the  text  of 
his  remarks  at  the  Owl  &  Serpent  dinner, 
held  during  the  li*67  Reunion. 
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ClvU  War  had  been  fought,  but  the  human 
Issue  of  that  struggle  was  soon  lost  to  the 
Westward  movement  and  to  industrializa- 
tion. 

By  the  time  the  nation  celebrates  Its  bi- 
centennial in  1976.  however,  the  pendulum 
will  have  returned  to  issues  of  quality.  And — 
as  at  the  beginning — the  nation  will  quite 
literally  be  m  the  handi  of  youth:  eighty 
percent  of  our  population  will  be  under 
twenty-six   years   old. 

This    huge   and   youthful    population   will 
have  only  a  history-book  acquaintance  with 
the  last  of  the  quantity  issues  that  were  the 
overwhelmingly  large  part  of  New  Deal,  Fair 
Deal.  New  Frontier,  and  Great  Society  pro- 
grams. To  be  sure,   there  was  American   in- 
volvement   in    quality    issues    during     the 
aforesaid    administrations — Lssues    like    the 
establishment    of    the    United    Nations    and 
civil  right*    Yet,   there  is  no  denying  that, 
from    1932   on.   aside   from   the   winning   of 
World  War  II,  the  UN  Charter  light,  and  the 
struggle  for  civil  rights,  the  country's  mind 
was  generally  .itttmed  to  a  staggering  range 
of     quantity     (tangible)      matters:      wages, 
hours,     housing,     transportation,     inflation, 
school     construction     (Bricks    and    mortar 
were,    and    still    are,    emphasized.    The    dis- 
cussion of  what  IS  or  might  be  taught  is  a 
relatively    dormant    dialogue.),    foreign    aid 
(The  Peace  Corps  became  a  quality  Intrusion 
In  what  otherwise  had  been  and  is  an  an- 
nual debate  as  to  "how  much,"  not  "what 
kind."  I,  medicare  and  health  legislation  and 
related  subjects   (But  nobody  was  ready  to 
do    more     than     spend     money.    We    would 
print   a  "danger"   warning  on  packs  of  cig- 
arettes, but  would  not  outlaw  them  even  as 
we   upped   appropriations   for   the   National 
Cancer  Institute  from  about  SI   million   in 
1945  to  better  than  $100  million  annually.*, 
social  security  [But  no  training  for  lelsvire.). 
Food    tor    Peace    ( But    at    home,    the    con- 
tinued manufacture  and  consumption  of  the 
rich    diet    that    has    given    Americans    more 
arteriosclerosis     and     atherosclerosis     than 
elsewhere   on   earth.),    highways    i  But    more 
concern  for  tlie  cloverleaf  than  the  clover. » . 
It,  is  only  since  the  start  of  the  Sixties  that 
matters  of  quality  have  crept  Into  the  na- 
tional consciousness  and  confronted  all  men 
of  conscience.  These  matters — or  Issues— of 
quality  are  and  will  be  the  bread-and-butter 
political   issues  with  which  our  population 
will   increasingly  concern  itself  as  it  grov.s 
larger  and  younger.  In  1976  our  youth  will 
think  not  of  OASI  or  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  It  will,  rather,  think  of  environ- 
mental,    educational,     ecological,     ethereal 
questions.  For  the  mind  of  the  country  will 
be    on    becoming    more    human,    not    more 
profitable.  Tlie  new  issues  which  are  under 
discussion,  and  which  will  be  the  vital  is- 
sues in  1976,  are  conservation  in  the  largest 
sense — water    pollution,    air    pollution,    the 
city,   urban*  planning   ( for  in  1976  seventy- 
Sve  percent  of  our  people  will  be  living  on 
less   than   one   percent   of   our    land   base), 
education,   (not  how  much,  but  for  what), 
and  so  on. 

The  adult  experienced  with  street-corner 
politics  win  have  no  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  street-corner  apple  stand.  The  word 
"depression"  will  have  psychological  or  psy- 
chlatrlc^not  economic — significance.  The 
forty-hour  work  week  will  be  as  unknown 
to  the  adtilt  in  1976  as  the  "seven-twelves" 
of  the  Myron  Taylor  era  of  steel-making  is 
to  the  United  Steelworker  since  the  Federal 
Government  began  to  take  a  look  at  wages 
and  hours  imder  the  interstate  commerce 
clause. 

In  government,  it  is  possible  there  will  be 
fewer  "Task  Forces."  But  far  more — and 
far  more  complicated — tasks  will  have 
evolved.  Analysis  will  be  computerized,  and 
creativity  more  humanized.  The  issues  will- 
overall — be  more  subtle  than  substantive. 
The  quality  of  living  will  be  more  on  men's 
minds  than  the  standard  of  living  (using 
criteria  still   employed  as  of   1966,  e.g..  the 
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co6t  of  a  pound  of  potatoes,  of  a  gallon  of 
gas,  of  medical  services,  etc.) , 

John  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  .''ohnson  ini- 
tiated rather  bold  measures  having  to  do 
with  the  quality  of  the  environment  But.  as 
the  passage  of  legislation  Is  an  annual  atfair 
in  the  Congress,  the  long  look  ahead  to  the 
so-close-lt-looks-blgger-and- bigger  year  of 
1976.  that  long  look  is  more  frenzied  than 
fruitful.  The  planter  in  Washington  is  still 
more  Interested  In  the  harvest  he  can  dis- 
play in  time  for  election  than  in  the  fertility 
of  the  future  (in  jxjlitics,  a  decade  is  an 
enormously  distant  future)  and  the  abun- 
dance of  aspiration. 

What  all  this  lx>lls  down  to  is  that  there 
win  be  a  major,  broad,  new  spectrum  analysis 
and  emphasis  in  domestic  politics  in  the  next 
decade.  But  this  is  currently  only  sensed,  at 
best,  and  not  realized  to  the  point  of  im- 
mediate reaction  and  action  by  the  piowers 
that  be  in  Washington. 

-No,  Washington,  though  partially  aware, 
Is  also  partially  asleep.  No,  the  university, 
historically  the  breeding  ground  of  sweeping 
new  societal  urges,  is  much  too  grounded  In 
foundation  and  government-supported  re- 
search projects,  or  with  industrial  assign- 
ments under  contract.  In  recent  years,  only 
ten  percent  of  the  PhD's  in  mathematics 
turned  out  by  M.issachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  went  into  teaching:  the  others 
were  snapped  up  by  industry.  Neither  whimsy 
nor  naivete  should  permit  us  to  think  that 
the  "thinkers"  in  industry,  either,  are  de- 
voting themselves  to  matters  of  environment. 
Ihe  tensor  light  has  replaced  the  midnight 
oil,  no  doubt,  but  the  papers  of  industry  on 
which  it  sheds  its  illumination  have  to  do — 
more  often  than  not — with  profit  and  prtxl- 
uct.  not  people  or  purpose. 

Who  is  going  to  travel  forward  a  scant  ten 
years  and  consider  the  issues  on  which  the 
people(  youthful  and  yearning)  will  vote,  on 
which  they  will  elect  leaders  as  young  and 
dynamic  and  a^;  concerned  with  "quality"  as 
were  that  Perlclean  assemblage  that  gave  us 
life  in  a  yesterday  .so  near  that  one's  grand- 
father's <:r£in<lfather  might  have  been  there? 
He  who  does  this  now  may.  indeed,  probably 
v.'lU.  lead  the  country  in  1976. 


June 
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ZANZIBAR  MURDERS  CONDONED 
BY  UNITED  NATIONS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  Lou:si.\N.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
strange  indeed  for  the  Red-black  bloc 
vote  of  the  U.N.  to  completely  ignore 
humanity  .suffering  in  Zanzibar  under 
the  dictatorship  of  a  minority  Red 
i-egime. 

All  attention  appears  focused  against 
peaceful  Rhodesia  whose  greatest  mis- 
fortune appears  her  strategic  location 
near  South  Africa. 

Falsified  charpes  and  rumors  over  the 
legal  execution  of  convicted  murderers 
make  flim.sy  charges  when  bestial  mur- 
ders and  cannibalism  reign  in  Zanzibar. 

Or  is  the  Zanzibar  plot  an  asreed  es- 
calation of  aggressive  colonialism  by  the 
U.N.? 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  had  inserted 
portions  of  A.S.  Khaiusi's  book,  "Zanzi- 
bar: The  First  African  Cuba"  in  the 
Recokd.  I  now  insert  various  letters 
made  available  to  illustrate  the  wanton 
brutality  and  violence  in  Zanzibar  to- 
day— and  known  by,  but  tolerated  by  the 


Secretary  General  of  the  notorious  U.N., 

in  the  Record; 

May  22,   1966. 
De.\r    Mr.   Kh.^rusi:    Thank   you   for   your 
letter  uf  the  21st  May,  which  Miss  Joyce  has 
asked  me  to  acknowledge  on  her  behalf. 

We   are   most  grateful   for   the   additional 
Information    you    ;u-e    able    to    give    us.    and 
Miss  Joyce  will  WTite  to  you  person<Uly  about 
the  matter  as  soon  as  she  is  able  to. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Don  Esslemont. 

May   18.   1968. 

Dear  Mr.  FitzGerald,  (Secretary,  Monday 
Club  I  :  Tliank  you  \ery  much  lor  yotir  letter 
of  17th  inst.  with  a  copy  from  the  Amnesty 
International. 

I  am  enclosing  copies  of  my  recent  corre- 
spondence with  Amnesty  International  and 
some  other  materials  that  would  enlighten 
you  more  about  the  present  situation  in 
Zanzibar. 

However  much  the  Amnesty  wotild  try  to 
defend  Nyerere.  but  his  actions  prove  beyond 
doubt  that  he  has  played  a  great  part  in 
bringing  the  most  despicable  tragedy  in 
Zanzibar  resulting  to  the  present  evils.  This 
acute  shortage  of  food  in  the  country  has 
been  going  on  for  nearly  a  year  now,  yet 
Nyerere  has  done  and  is  doing  nothing  to 
save  the  situation.  In  lact.  he  prays  that 
conditions  in  the  islands  shotUd  be  intoler- 
able so  that  Zanzibaris  who  move  to  the 
mainland  and  zet  employed  may  have  con- 
fidence in  him.  I'ou  can  make  out  how 
selfish  he  is. 

Yours  sincerely, 

A.  S.  Kharcsi. 

March  8,  1968. 
Secretary -General, 
Uriited  Nations  Organization, 
Neiv  York. 

Di-AR  .Sir:  The  executions  of  three  human 
beings  (regardless  of  their  colour,  creed  or 
nationality)  in  Rhodesia  on  Cth  March  have 
caused  protests  from  different  parts  of  the 
world. 

It  is  not  my  Intention  to  comment  on  the 
legality  and  Llle-:;ality  of  the  Rhode.^i.in  re- 
gime or  the  ciehance  of  the  reprieve  granted 
by  the  Queen.  One  thing  is  indispuuible: 
these  executed  persons  have  undersone  .i 
trial  in  the  Courts  of  Law  and  sentences 
passed  against  them.  But  when  we  come  to 
the  victims  of  executions  in  Zanzibar  we  find 
none  of  them  has  ever  been  tried.  By  the 
sheer  whim  of  the  tyrannical  authorities  a 
number  of  innocent  law-abiding  citizens  were 
murdered  in  cold  blcod  while  praying  to  God 
in  their  Holy  places:  ctiiers.  without  allowing 
the  process  of  law  to  take  its  course,  liave 
been  ordered  to  dig  their  own  graves  and 
buried  alive.  Up  to  this  moment,  in  that  for- 
gotten island,  murders  are  committed  with 
impunity  by  those  in  power,  and  yet  nobody 
has  ever  raised  a  voice  of  protest. 

Let  us  be  consistent  and  fair  to  all  in 
our  policies. 

I  do  not  expect  e^'en  an  ackr.owledsement 
from  you  as  is  the  case  with  all  my  previous 
correspondence,  but  I  shall  not  cease  to 
bring  to  your  notice  all  the  atrocitie?  and 
injustices  perpetrated  bv  the  iiresent  tyran- 
nical resime  on  helpless  Zanzibaris. 
Yours  sincerely, 

A.  S.  Kharusi. 

Leader.  Z.O. 


June 
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April  17.  1968. 
Right  Honorable  Sir  Dodglas-Home, 
House  of  Commons. 
London   S.W. 1 

Dear  Sir  Alec:  I  am  taking  the  opportu- 
nity of  wTiting  to  you  about  the  dangerous 
developments  which  have  taken  place  in 
Zanzibar  since  the  violent  overthrow  of  the 
legally  elected  Government  in  January.  1964 

In  January  a  Communist-inspired  and  fi- 
nanced revolution  occurred  in  Zanzibar  re- 


sulting in  the  brutal  murder  of  thousands  of 
innocent  citizens.  Before  the  so-called  revo- 
lution Zanzibar  was  a  democratic  State, 
Britain  liad  bequethed  to  the  country  a  con- 
stitution enshrining  all  the  fundamental 
rights  of  man.  This  nuidel  constitution  was 
thrown  overboard  by  the  usurpers  of  legal- 
ity and  constitutional  Government.  My 
country  has  today  become  a  Police  State 
where  "injustice  has  triumphed  over  justice 
..nd  tyranny  over  freedom. 

The  country  is  run  by  thugs  who  have  no 
respect  for  the  dignity  of  man  Murders  are 
being  committed  with  impunity  and  arbi- 
trary arrests  are  very  common.  Only  in  the 
mid-March  a  hundred  innocent  people  were 
arrested  while  saying  their  prayers.  Freedom 
of  association,  movement  and  speech  is  ridi- 
culed as  a  hangover  of  the  decadent  Western 
(.'apitalism.  Any  form  of  criticism  of  the 
regime  is  anatliema. 

The  economy  of  the  country  is  in  ruins. 
All  properties  have  been  coniiscated  with- 
out any  compensation.  The  new  managers 
of  the  economy  are  ignorant  and  as  a  conse- 
quence bu.siness  life  lia.s  grinded  to  a  halt. 
People  are  starving  and  a  number  of  them 
have  died  as  a  result  of  mal-nutrition. 

Sir,  I  have  written  to  many  people  about 
the  plight  of  the  people  in  Zanzibar  and  I 
have  been  disheartened  by  the  indillerence 
shown  by  many  of  them.  It  is  true  that  Zan- 
zibar is  a  small  country  but  surely  its  peo- 
ple deserve  sympathy  and  help  to  alleviate 
their  intolerable  sutierings  since  the  over- 
throw of  the  legal  Government. 

The  'revolvition'  has  not  only  ushered  in 
:i  reign  of  fear  but  also  Communism.  It  is 
only  a  well-known  fact  that  Communism  is 
iirmly  entrenched  in  Zanzibar  and  that  the 
country  is  now  being  used  as  a  base  of  sub- 
\ersion  for  East  and  Central  Africa.  There 
are  hundreds  of  lied  Chinese  and  East  Euro- 
peans in  Zanzibar  ostensibly  as  technicians, 
in  reality,  however,  they  are  agents  of  sub- 
version, "meant  for  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. They  train  guerrilla  fighters.  In  fact 
the  Communists  now  have  my  country  tight- 
ly under  their  grip:  which  country  will  be 
(he  next  to  go  in  thrt  part  of  the  world? 
Potentially  the  whole  of  East  and  Central 
Africa  will  fall  under  Communism  if  some- 
thing is  not  done  immediately  about  the 
Godless  menace. 

As  far  a?  the  Communists  are  concerned 
the  offensive  is  on.  V.'ill  the  West  not  accept 
the  challenge'.^  If  the  Western  Powers  con- 
tintie  to  remain  indilTcrent  about  the  events 
in  Zanzibar,  the  v.liole  of  East  .iud  Central 
.\frlca  will  in  due  course  become  Commtinist. 
Zanzibar  Is  the  progenitor  of  the  present  ills 
in  East  Africa  and  nothing  short  of  complete 
restoration  of  democracy  in  my  country  will 
reverse  the  unhealthy  trends  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

Sir,  I  appeal  to  you  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity and  justice  to  use  your  Influence  to 
iiclp  the  down-trodden  people  of  Zanzibar. 
I  enclosed  hereto  a  copy  of  my  pamphlet 
and  some  other  materials  so  as  to  enable 
vou  to  have  a  true  picture  of  the  situation 
111  my  country. 

Y'ours  sincerely, 

A.  S.  Kharusi. 

Leader.  Z.O. 


of  tlieir  release'.' 

Yours  sincerely. 


Once  again   I  have  to  request  you  to  let     Please  don't  put  your  trust  to  people  who 
me  know  how  far  you  have  fone  on  the  ques-     shed  crocodile's  tears. 

tion  of  the  release  of  the  former  Ministers.  Miss  Joyce,  my  point  is  that  why  don't  you 
I  hope  and  pray  that  your  plans  to  get  them  Insist  upon  your  old  suggestion  of  getting 
released  and  go"  to  live  abroad  have  not  been  the  Ministers  out  of  the  covmlry  on  the  event 
abandoned.  I  beseech  you  to  enlighten  me. 

According   to  my  sources  of  information. 
Sheikh    All    Muhsin    has   been   moved    from  A.  S.  Kharusi. 

Dodemu  to  Mwanza.  I  wonder  whether  you 
know  anything  about  this.  If  so,  what  is  the 
reason '? 

Anxiously  awaiting  your  early  reply. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Ahmed  Seip  Kharusi, 

Leader,  Z.O. 
(A  letter  on  the  similar  lines  I  have  writ- 
ten    to    the    International     Commission    of 
Jurists.  Geneva.) 


May  3,  1968. 
Miss  Stella  Joyce. 
Head  of  Investigation  Department, 
.Amnesty  International.  London. 

De.ar  Miss  Joyce:  I  need  not  add  anything 
to  the  contents  of  the  attached  letter  as  to 
the  deplorable  situation  existing  in  Zanzibar,     bers  o 

Ironically,   only   last   week   Karume.   the   so-      '^ 

ailed  President  of  Zanzibar,  announced  that 
;t  would  take  50  years  "oefore  a  separate 
elected  executive  and  legislature  could  be 
'•n  up  in  the  islands.  In  other  words,  the 
l.elpless  people  of  Zanzibar  are  to  remain  tin- 
ier the  present  tyrannical  and  totalitarian 
regime  for  half  a  century  before  they  could 
choose  the  government  they  Uke. 


May  15,  1968, 
Dear  Mh.  Kharusi:  Thank  you  very  much 
again  lor  vour  most  useful  information  and 
the  details  of  the  arrests  which  took  place 
m  Zanzibar  in  March. 

The  Group  vhich  has  adopted  Barwanl,  one 
of  the  prisoners  arrested  earlier  this  year, 
tells  me  that  you  have  informed  them  of 
his  release.  This  is  very  good  news.  Do  you 
know  how  many  were  released?  I  may  say 
that  I  am  most  impressed  by  your  ability  to 
get  information  direct  from  the  Islands. 

I  believe  I  told  you  that  eventually  I  .saw 
the  Tanzania  Residual  Mission  representa- 
tives in  London  and  discussed  the  question 
of  the  impri-soned  Cabinet  Ministers.  I  am 
quite  convinced  that  they  are  genuine  In 
saying  that  the  Government  wishes  to  releiise 
them  and  is  only  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
the  Government's  Internal  difficulty  vis-a-vis 
Zanzibar  I  understand  that  two  are  now  in 
fact  at  liberty,  but  the  Tanzanian  authorities 
are  most  anxious  that  this  should  not  be  pub- 
lished for  reasons  which  I  am  sure  you  un- 
derstand. I  am  afraid  I  have  no  idea  why 
Sheikh  All  Muhsin  has  been  transferred  to 
Mwanza,  but  I  will  try  to  find  out. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Stella  Joyce. 

International  Commission  of  Jurists. 

Geneva.  May  14.  1968. 

Dear   Mr.   Kharusi:    Thank   you   lor   your 

letter  of  the  3rd   May   1968   and   enclosures. 

News  from  Zanzibar  continues  to  disturb 

the  International  Commission  of  Jurists  very 

deeply,  and  I  can  only  repeat  my  assurance 

that  if  we  see  an  opportunity  of  taking  any 

useful  action  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  do  so. 

Y'ours  sincerely, 

Hilary  A.  Cartwricht, 

Legal  Officer. 

May  18,  1968. 
Dear  Miss  Joyce:    Very  many  thanks  for 
your  letter  of  loth  May. 

I  know  of  no  other  releases  except  that  of 
Muhsin  Mohamed  Barwani.  I  very  well  know 
of  more  arbitrary  arrests  and  cf  hundreds  of 
innocent  people  still  languishing  in  prison 
since  1964. 

I  don't  believe  at  all  that  Nyerere  has  any 
intention  to  release  the  former  Ministers. 
When  he  determined  to  get  Athman  Sherif 
out  of  prison  he  defied  all  the  protests  and 
objections  from  the  Zanzib.ar  tyrannical  au- 
thorities in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Athman 
had  been  imprisoned  in  Zanzibar.  If  vou 
want  to  knov.  more  of  this  case  I'm  willing 
to  come  to  your  office  at  any  time  convenient 
for  you.  Tlie  reason  for  Nyerere's  hesitancy 
to  free  these  Ministers  is  v.ell-known — FEAR. 
He  dares  not  test  the  popularity  of  the  mem- 
f  the  Cabinet  of  the  legally  elected 
Government.  Moreover,  he  is  guilty-con- 
scious. (Refer  to  the  copy  of  my  article  of 
10th  May  to  the  Newsweek.) 

You  remember  that  you  were  once  made 
to  believe  that  one  of  the  Ministers — Juma 
Aiey — -was  out  of  jail  while  it  was  not  true. 
So, "it  is  very  probable  that  the  two  members 
of  the  Cabinet  whom  you  were  informed  to 
be  at  liberty  are  still  languishing  in  prison. 


May  21,  1968 
Dear  Mlss  Joyce:  According  to  my  recent 
report  Dr.  A.  A.  E.  Baalawy  has  been  moved 
from  Miwara  prison  to  Dar-cs-Salaam's.  Rea- 
son Is  unknown.  It  Is  also  confirmed  that  Sh. 
All  Muhsin  has  been  transferred  1o  Mwara's 
prison.  Probably  these  two  are  the  Cabinet 
members  you  were  told  to  be  "at  liberty". 

The  following  Is  a  report  which  appeared  in 
llie  Reporter  Issue  of  17th  May-  published  In 
Nairobi:- 

"Detainee's  Suicide:  Having  allegedly  in- 
sulted the  wife  of  a  Zanzibar  minister,  a  24- 
year-old  male  nurse  In  indefinite  detention 
under  the  Island's  Presidential  decree,  was  In 
the  'V.  J.  Lenin  hospital  having  treatment 
under  fiuard,  according  to  reports  recently 
received  in  Dar-es-Salaain. 

All  Mzee  Mtiallya  was  apparently  detained 
six  months  ago. 

Two  weeks  ago  lie  asked  his  nuard  at  the 
ho-splial  frr  a  drink  of  water  The  guard  left 
the  room  to  get  one.  All  Jumped  from  the 
second  floor  window.  He  died  Instantly."' 

I  have  a  different  story  of  this  case.  It  is 
.said  that  the  minl.stcr  was  running  after  a 
private  citizen's  wife.  When  the  husband 
came  to  know  (.f  his  wife's  unfaithfulness 
he  divorced  her.  She  then  remained  as  the 
minister's  mistress.  Later,  AU  Mzee  Mhallya 
liad  an  affair  with  tlie  mistress.  For  this  he 
had  to  be  thrown  into  a  turturc-cell  whose 
result  was  his  admission  Into  hospital  ab- 
solutely unconscious.  When  lie  was  able  to 
stand  on  his  feet  he  preferred  to  commit 
suicide  to  facing  the  trirt.ures  again. 

This  Is  only  an  example  out  of  a  thousand 
other  Injustices  perpetrated  by  the  present 
regime. 

Yi.urs  sincerely, 

A  S  Kharusi. 
(Similar  letter  I  liave  \\Titten  to  the  In- 
ternational Commission  of  Jurists.  Geneva, 
and  have  also  passed  to  the  Reporter  the 
other  story  of  the  case  of  the  victim  as 
related  above.) 


Terror  in  Zanzibar 
The  following  Is  a  letter  dated  Jan.  29th. 
1968.   wTltten   by  a   Zanzibari   who  recently 
escaped   irom  Zanzibar  .;nd   has  been   given 
;.sylum  in  the  Middle  East. 

"Conditions  in  Zanzibar  defy  description. 
Never  in  the  history  of  Islamic  States  have 
people  been  subjected  to  so  much  suppres- 
sion and  privation  as  they  are  at  present  In 
Zanzibar. 

"In  Pemba  the  hard.'shlps  are  even  greater. 
The  country  l.s  being  run  by  .in  army  which 
Is  ruthless  and  does  what  it  ple.ises.  The 
Regional  Commissioner,  who  is  the  political 
administrator,  is  powerlo-ss  to  curb  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  army.  These  thugs  often  break 
into  the  houses  of  people,  beat  them  till 
they  are  unconscious  and  t.ike  the  women 
and  children.  Nobody  Is  spared— not  even  the 
old. 

"Oh!  Brothers,  a  great  calamity  has  be- 
fallen us — a  tragedy  far  wore  th.-,n  that  ex^ 
pcricnced  by  the  victims  cl  lasclsm  in  Jiie 
last  great  war! 

"The  following  Is  just  a  short  list  of  Inno- 
cent people  who  have  been  beaten  and  tor- 
tured by  the  Army  recently  in  Pemba  and 
later  thrown  Into  prison: 

"Muhanied  bin  Suleiman  Mbaruk  MawU, 
Hllala  bin  Self  Mawll,  Salim  Muhamed 
Mbaruk,  Salim  Muhamed  Salim.  Salim  Saat- 
enl,  Suleiman  bin  Juma  Mazrul.  Khalfan  bin 
Khamls  Kharusi. 

"Some  of  the  above  named  are  over  70 
years  of  age. 
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"The  people  In  Pemba  are  worse  off  than 
those  In  Zanzibar,  because  despicable  punish- 
ments are  Inflicted  upon  theni  without  at- 
tracting any  form  of  publicity.  At  least  in 
Zanzibar  there  are  foreign  embassies  and  as  a 
result  news  manages  to  filter  out  through 
various  international  channels. 

"WORSE    IN    PEMBA 

"The  people  in  Pemba  are  hunted  as  they 
were  pigs.  They  dare  not  sleep  In  their  houses. 
Many  at  nlsht  go  out  and  sleep  in  the  for- 
ests. By  doing  so.  they  enjoy  temporary  safe- 
ty from  the  indiscriminate  attacks  on  their 
persons  by  the  Army. 

•Under  the  guise  of  voluntary  service, 
young  and  old  people  are  forced  to  go  and 
work  in  the  country  Sheikh  Suleiman  bin 
Said  Maskery.  a  very  respectable  old  man  of 
76.  Is  one  of  the  victims.  They  toll  the  whole 
day  under  the  hot  sun  without  any  break 
or  food  Many  collapse  as  a  result  of  ex- 
haustion and  some  die 

Food  Is  very  scarce  in  Pemba  and  even 
If  one  has  money  there  is  nothing  to  be 
bought  in  the  shops  It  is  even  impossible 
to  buy  the  white  sheet  which  is  used  for 
wrapping  the  dead  People  are  therefore 
burled  In  their  ordinary  clothes. 

'•'Every  one  in  the  country  seems  to  be 
suffering  from  T  B  they  are  pale,  thin  and 
undemourls'hed.  People  are  forced  to  eat  any- 
thing they  can  get  hold  of:  it  is  quite  usual 
to  see  a  family  boiling  grass  and  eating  It. 

"Many  people  have  fled  the  country  but 
there  are  still  many  more  "*'ho  cannot  get 
out.  They  have  big  families  and  cannot  leave 
them  behind:  also  they  have  no  money  to 
pay  for  their  fares. 

"Please  do  not  think  I  have  exaggerated 
anything  that  I  have  written.  What  I  have 
said  is  the  truth  In  every  detail,  and  I  beg 
of  you  to  do  everything  to  help  our  brothers 
back  home.  Zanzibarls  want  peace  and  Jus- 
tice— surely  this  is  not  too  much  to  ask 
for?" 

1  The  above  has  appeared  In  the  Rhodesia 
and  World   Report   of   March   8.    1968  ) 

Most  Distttrbing  Det.mls  of  the  Worsening 
Srrr.ATiON  in  Z.anzibar — a  Pew  Examples 
OF  Which  We  Give  Below 
1.  Sear  Starvation:  "As  If  It  Isn't  enough 
that  the  Innocent  prisoners  have  to  endure 
Inhumane  torture  and  the  masses  the  dread- 
ful strain  of  tension  that  exists  through 
fear,  now  there  .s  the  added  problem  of  a 
very  serious  shortage  of  food,  which  Is  lead- 
ing to  starvation — a  thing  which  has  never 
been  known  In  Zanzibar  even  during  the 
war  years.  This  scarcity  can  be  comprehended 
when  one  takes  note  of  the  price  range  of 
such  every  day  commodities  as  salt  now  be- 
ing sold  at  4  -  per  pound  and  tea  at  7  -  per 
pound  when  they  are  available  In  the  state 
shop.  The  black  market  prices  for  these  same 
items  can  be  anything  up  to  25  -  These 
exorbitant  prices  are  prohibitive  when  one 
considers  the  mass  unemployment  and  the 
destitute  families  whose  properties  have  been 
confiscated. 

2  AddxtioTial  Shortages  "Expectant  moth- 
ers who  have  either  financial  means  or  per- 
haps relatives  In  Dar-es-Salaam  or  Mombasa, 
to  assist  them,  endeavour  to  smuggle  nap- 
kins and  such  baby  necessities  as  they  are 
able  to  acquire  tliree  months  before  the 
birth  of  their  child.  As  for  the  less  fortu- 
nate— they  have  to  make  do  with  any  cloths 
or  rags  they  can  lay  their  hands  on.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  all  commodities  are  ra- 
tioned and  one  has  to  queue  for  them.  Nor 
is  It  uncommon  for  one  to  queue  at  the  st.ate 
shop  from  7  In  the  morning  until  7  in  the 
evening  and  yet  still  go  away  empty  handed." 

Indoctrination:  On  the  question  of  in- 
doctrination she  had  this  to  say:  "Even  in 
the  hospitals  large  portraits  of  Mao  Tse  Tung 
are  hung  In  the  wards  and  patients  who  in 
the  agony  of  pain  pray  to  God  for  relief  are 
forced  to  pray  to  Mao;  they  are  told 
"do    not     call     on     your     Ood     who    doee 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

not  exist,  call  to  Mao:  he  Is  your  saviour." 
This  incidentally  is  my  personal  experience 
while  I  was  a  patient.  I  wished  to  God  then 
that  I  should  either  die  or  be  discharged 
immediately  rather  than  submit  to  mis 
blasphemy." 

Reporters:  Fleeting  visits  by  Press  report- 
ers cannot  reveal  the  harsh  realities  and  the 
suffering  of  the  people.  Over  and  above  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  are  too  scared 
to  give  a  true  picture  of  the  situation.  The 
best  way  I  feel  for  the  truth  to  be  known. 
Is  the  creation  of  an  International  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  to  be  sent  to  Zanzibar  with 
powers  to  move  freely,  interview  whom  ihey 
like,  in  secrecy.  This  alone  would  throw  light 
on  the  current  situation." 

Appeal:  "I  am  not  alone  when  I  appeal  to 
the  people  of  the  free  world  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  my  ailing  nation  and  countrymen. 
Zanzibar  is  but  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge 
and  if  not  rescued  the  rot  will  spread.  There 
Is  a  Swahili  proverb  which  says  "if  you  do 
not  kill  the  snake  in  the  grass,  it  will  poison 
all  the  people  walking  through  the  field." 

(The  above  account  has  been  published  in 
Rhodesia  and  World  Report  of  April  1968.) 

Wellington.  New  Zealand. 

May  6.  1968. 
Dear  Mr.  Kiiahus:  :  Thank  you  very  much 
for  sending  me  your  booklet  on  Zanzibar 
which  I  found  most  interesting.  I  hope  it 
will  open  people's  eyes  to  the  truth  as  it 
should.  To  help  in  this  connection  I  have 
sent  the  following  letter  to  8  papers: 
Zamibar 

A  British  Customs  Officer  has  received 
disciplinary  action  for  supporting,  from  a 
sense  of  patriotic  duty,  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Enoch  Powell.  However,  as  far  as  is  known, 
no  action  has  been  taken  regarding  an  of- 
fense of  far  greater  magnitude.  In  September. 
1963.  a  British  Police  Officer  in  Zanzibar  re- 
ported to  the  British  Official  who  was  still  in 
charge  of  internal  security  on  the  imminence 
of  the  Communist  coup  which  took  place  in 
January.  1964.  causing  the  deaths  of  over 
10.000.  Some  British  Official,  either  in  Zanzi- 
bar or  London,  caused  this  warning  to  be 
disregarded  and  the  bloody  coup,  which 
could  have  been  prevented,  was  allowed  to 
take  place.  Surely,  an  enquiry  should  have 
been  held  to  establish  responsibility  for  this 
criminal  neeligence  with  such  dire  con- 
sequences. Ultimate  responsibility  must  He 
with  the  then  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Harold 
MacMlllan,  who  should  ponder  on  it  as  he 
relaxes  in  comfort  while  so  many  unfortu- 
nates in  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  are  living  under 
an  actual  reign  of  terror.  Men  are  being 
burled  alive! 

Food  shortage  is  even  more  acute  now 
than  ever  before.  'Vou  will  appreciate  the 
seriousness  of  this  when  we  tell  you  what 
food  commodities  are  not  available.  Beans, 
peas,  lentils,  rice,  millet,  wheat,  maize  meal. 
whit«  flour,  sugar,  salt,  tea,  matches,  tinned 
milk  ( with  the  exception  of  Twecco.  for 
which  you  will  Join  the  queue  for  two  days 
from  morning  to  evening  and  return  home 
empty-handed).  Soap  for  bathing  as  well 
as  washing  has  become  a  great  luxury. 

You  can  imagine  what  the  conditions 
would  be  in  Pemba  which  is  completely  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  transport 
system  will  also  come  to  standstill  since  pet- 
rol and  bicycle  tyres  are  getting  scarce  every 
day. 

There  is  a  lot  we  could  tell  you.  but  you 
know  the  dangers  of  writing  a  letter  such 
as  this.  Were  It  to  be  found  by  the  author- 
ities the  penalty  would  be  execution  in  front 
of  a  firing  squad.  We  hope  to  live  until  we 
liberate  our  country  from  these  villains. 

Zanzibar  is  now  completely  under  Red 
Chinese  domination.  There  are  thousands  of 
Chinese  already  resident  here  as  experts  of 
one  tyi>e  or  another  and  therefore  the  Rus- 
sians and  their  satellites  are  completely 
overwhelmed  by  the  sheer  weight  of  numbers. 
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Furthermore,  there  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease of  Chinese  jjersonnel  in  tlie  mainland 
N.B.  All  the  above-meiuloiiPd  people  ar- 
rested ,ts  from  1.5.3.68  have  been  released  on 
7th  April.  1968.  But  thousands  of  other  in- 
nocent c'.tiL-en.s  .ire  still  languishing  in  j.iii 
since  1964.  and  it  is  feared  that  a  number 
of  them  are  no  longer  alive. 

March  20.   1968. 
His  Holiness  The  Pope. 
The  Vatiran.  Italy: 

■Vour  Holiness.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
writing  to  you  about  the  plight  and  suffer- 
ings of  my  fellow-countrymen  in  Zanzibar 
since  the  so-called  revolution  of  Januarv 
1964. 

Zanzibar.  Your  Holiness,  before  the  "rev- 
olution" of  1964  was  a  free  country  with  n 
democratic  Constitution  enshrining  all  the 
fundamental  rights  of  man.  Its  Government 
was  freely  elected  by  unlver.«al  adult  suf- 
frage and  nobody  could  be  imprisoned  with- 
out the  due  process  of  the  law.  This  countrv 
of  freedom,  however,  we  overnight  turned 
Into  a  concentration  camp  in  which  injustice 
has  triumphed  over  Justice  and  tyranny  over 
freedom. 

On  12th  January.  1964.  a  ruthless  "revolu- 
tion" which  was  inspired  and  financed  by 
foreign  powers  overthrew  the  legally  elected 
Government  Thousands  of  innocent  citizens 
were  butchered  and  rendered  homeless. 

Zanzibar.  Your  Holiness,  is  today  a  Police 
State  and  its  people  live  In  great  fear.  The 
usurpers  of  Constitutional  Government  have 
no  respect  for  the  dignity  of  man.  Murders 
are  today  committed  with  Impunity  and 
arbitrary  arrests  have  now  become  a  per- 
manent feature  of  the  Zanzibar  scene.  Free- 
dom of  association,  movement,  speech  and 
free  elections  are  now  denied  to  the  people 
of  Zanzibar.  A  Godless  Communist  Ideology 
has  been  Imposed  upon  the  people  and  as  a 
consequence  freedom  of  worship  is  denied  to 
the  citizens.  Properties  have  been  confiscated 
without  compensation  and  their  owners  have 
been  left  with  no  means  of  sustaining  them- 
selves and  their  families.  There  is  mass  un- 
employment and  acute  shortage  of  food- 
stuffs. 

Your  Holiness.  I  have  read  with  great  in- 
terest your  recent  intervention  for  clemency 
on  behalf  of  the  condemned  Rhodeslan  Afri- 
cans. Dare  I  hope  for  similar  Intervention  on 
your  part  on  behalf  of  my  unfortunate 
countrymen  back  In  Zanzibar? 

I  beg  of  you  In  the  name  of  God  and 
humanity  to  do  everything  in  your  power  to 
alleviate  the  intolerable  sufferings  of  the 
people  of  Zanzibar,  I  have  no  doubt.  Your 
Holiness,  that  your  holy  office  can  bring 
weight  to  bear  on  the  Zanzibar  authorities 
to  right  the  many  grievances  of  my  people. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Your  Holiness. 
Your  Holiness,  obedient  servant. 

Ahmed  Seit  Kharusi. 

Leader.  Z.O. 

"Any  one  who  is  Interested  in  the  revealing 
story  of  Zanzibar  should  write  to  Mr.  Ahmed 
Self  Kharusi,  Zanzibar  Organization.  3C 
Hudson  Road.  Southsea.  Hampshire.  Eng- 
land." 

The  following  are  the  8  papers — they  have 
all  published  letters  of  mine  in  the  past:  — 
N.Z.  Truth.  New  Zealand:  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News.  London:  Sunday  Times.  Johannes- 
burg, S.  Africa;  Natal  Mercury.  Durban.  S. 
Africa;  The  Citizen.  Salisbury,  Rhodesia; 
Time  &  Tide.  London;  Dundee  Courier,  Dun- 
dee, Scotland;  Yorkshire  Post,  Leeds,  York- 
shire. 

I  hope  they  will  help  to  draw  attention  to 
the  plight  of  your  compatriots.  Good  luck. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Peter  C.  Hicham. 

THB  Following  Letter  Was  Smuggled  Ottt  or 
Zanzibar  and  Reached  Us  on  April  25,  1968 
Please  bear  with  us  the  monotonous  reg- 
ularity with  which  we  shower  you  with  our 
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complaints  regarding  the  unbearable  situa- 
tion. Nothing  has  changed  to  alleviate  our 
suffering  and  oppression,  but  In  fact  things 
are  getting  worse. 

There  are,  however,  quite  a  lot  of  disturb- 
ing events  that  have  taken  place  which  we 
feel  should  be  brought  to  the  public  notice. 
Once  again  a  number  of  innocent  people  have 
been  either  throw^n  out  of  work,  impri.soned, 
or  both,  without  any  explanation  or  reasons. 
What  is  more   interesting   is   that   you  will 
notice  that  some  of  these  were  ardent  sup- 
porters of  the  Afro-Shlrazl  Party  at  one  time, 
but  have  since  been  disillusioned,  e.g.  Jaha 
Ubwa.  Mdungl  Usi  and  Kaamis  Masoud  who 
were  regional  commissioners  and  supporters 
of  the  regime  have  been  dismissed  irom  of- 
fice:  the  first  two  were  imprisoned  and  no- 
body   knows    of    their    whereabout.    Abdul 
Latif  who  was  a  Co-operative  Officer  .uid  later 
A.sslstant  Secretary  in  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
merce   has    also    ijeen    sacked.    The    pretext 
given   for   the   dismissal   of    the   last   two   is 
that  thev  had   been  iieghgent  in  their  work 
and  that' they  have  caused  deficit  in  govern- 
ment budget  and  shortage  of  food.  How  two 
people  can  cause  such  chaos  is  still  a  mystery 
to  us. 

On  15.3.68  the  following  have  also  been 
arbitrarily  arrested  and  imprisoned — 
Ahmed  Himid  Mbaye.  Pathology  Laboratory 
Officer;  Muhamed  Said  Shlnun.  Veterinary 
Assistant;  Sevyld  Ahmed  Abbas,  a  mason; 
Zubeir  Rijal  B.Sc.  Assistant  Principal.  Lu- 
mumba College;  Bwanakherl  Hassan,  Student, 
Porodha  Mchanga  School;  Sheikh  Zubeir, 
Office-messenger.  C.G.A.;  Mfaume  Ahmada. 
Office-messenger,  Agriculture;  Sheikh  Mda- 
homa  and  four  others. 

They  were  all  arrested  while  praying  to 
their  Lord  for  peace  and  prosperity,  and  it 
was  alleged  that  they  were  praying  for  the 
downfallof  the  government.  On  24.3.68  they 
were  brought  to  Halle  Selassie  School  Hall 
where  a  number  of  religious  leaders  and 
their  students  were  also  ordered  to  attend. 
The  President.  Karume.  then  addressed  the 
prisoners  and  others  present,  saying  that 
•the  prisoners  belonged  to  a  group  which 
has  its  associates  in  Dubai.  Dar-es-Salaam 
and  Mombasa,  and  were  praying  for  the 
downfall  of  the  government.  We  shall  get 
hold  of  all  of  them  and  parade  them  before 
vou." 

Soon  after  this  incident  the  Revolutionary 
Council  met-  on  27th  and  a  number  of  re- 
ligious leaders  and  their  students  were  ar- 
rested. Amongst  them  are  Seyyld  Omar 
AbduUa.  graduate  of  London  School  of 
Oriental  Studies.  Seyyld  Shlbly.  a  pilgrim  re- 
turning from  Mecca,  his  brother.  Seyyld  All. 
Seyyld  Ahmed  bin  Hassan  who  is  over  75 
years  of  age.  and  All  Omar  Mzee.  a  school 
teacher. 

The  arrests  of  the  religious  leaders  did 
not  take  us  by  surprise  since  we  knew  that 
this  was  coming.  On  the  Idd  El-HaJ— the 
day  of  the  Muslims  commemorate  the  day 
of  Pilgrimage— all  the  mosques  were  ordered 
to  be  closed  and  the  people  forced  to  con- 
gregate at  the  A.S.P.  Head-Quarters  and  say 
their  prayers  there.  We  knew  then  that  It  was 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  religious 
leaders  would  be  Interned.  It  would  not  sur- 
prise us  at  all  to  see  a  decree  prohibiting  all 
forms  of  religious  activities  and  closing  all 
places  of  worship.  Religious  belief  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  and  Zanzibar  in  particular, 
is  the  strongest  obstacle  to  the  spread  of 
Communist  dogmas. 

Diplomatic  Bombshell 
From  every  direction  the  federal  army  of 
Nigeria  has  gradually  been  closing  In  on  the 
8  million  rebel  Ibo  tribesmen  in  the  break- 
away stete  of  Blafra.  Outnumbered,  out- 
gunned and  all  but  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  the  Blafrans  seemed  to  have  little 
reason  to  hope  that  their  eleven-month  old 
rebellion  could  last  much  longer.  Then,  sud- 
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denly.  the  beleaguered  little  state  won  Its  first 
open  ally  when  Tanzania  formally  announced 
that  it  "had  recognized  Blafra  as  an  'inde- 
pendent sovereign  entity."  Ibo  towns-people 
danced  in  the  streets  and  cheered  their 
bearded  leader.  Lt.  Col  Odumegwu  Ojukwu. 
And  last  week  a  local  newspaper  headlined 
the  news:  "Christ  is  Risen-  Blafra  on  Top." 
Actually,  Blafran  officials  had  had  inklings 
that  a  Tanzanian  announcement  would  come 
on  May  30.  the  anniversary  of  the  state's 
declaration  of  independence.  For  months 
Blafran  representatives  had  been  actively  at 
work  trying  to  convince  Tanzania's  President 
Jullvis  Nyerere  that  theirs  was  a  Just  cause 
At  last.  Nyerere.  a  humanitarian  who  has 
been  deeply  upset  by  the  slaughter  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  Ibos.  agreed.  ■Secession  was 
declared  because  the  Ibo  people  felt  it  to 
be  their  only  defense  against  extermination," 
Nyerere  mainuiined.  'You  cannot  kill  thou- 
sands of  people  and  keep  killing  more  in  the 
name  of  unity." 

Reaction:  In  Nigeria's  capital  of  Lagos,  of- 
ficials angrily  denounced  Nyerere's  move  as 
"a  declaration  of  war"  In  short  order,  Ni- 
geria recalled  its  envoys  from  Tanzania  and 
warned  that  if  Nyerere  sent  a  representative 
to  Blafra.  -Ae  will  treat  him  like  a  rebel" 
Later  m  the  week,  however.  Lagos  changed 
its  tune,  presumably  because  of  rumors  that 
the  Ivory  Coast  arid  Senegal  might  follow 
Tanzania's  example  and  recognize  the  seces- 
sionist regime.  Obviously  concerned  that  this 
could  drag  out  the  war.  Lagos  announced 
that  it  was  ready  "any  day"  to  start  prelim- 
inary peace  talks  without  preconditions. 

Many  experts  on  Africa  saw  this  sign  of 
conciliation  on  the  part  of  Lagos  Is  a  tacit 
admission  that  Nyerere's  diplomatic-bomb- 
shell had  dramatically  altered  the  political 
situation.  Indeed.  Nyerere's  move  flew  in  the 
face  of  a  basic  doctrine  of  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity— namely,  that  none  of  its 
member  states  "would  recognize  breakaway 
regime  lest  this  lead  to  the  Balkanization  of 
the  continent.  .Anticipating  criticism  from 
the  OAU.  Nyerere's  party  newspaper,  The 
Nationalist,  firmly  declared:  "Tanzania  be- 
lieves African  unity  Is  no  certificate  to  kill." 
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Mat  10.  1968. 
The  Editor, 
Newsweek, 
New  York. 

Dear  Sir:  In  describing  President  Nyerere 
as     "a    humanitarian    who    has    been    deeply 
upset  by  the  slaughter  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  Ibos"  (International.  Newsweek.  April  29) 
you  have  totally  misjudged  this  wily  African 
"dictator    who    has    been    adopting    double 
standards  throughout  his  political  career.  It 
is  certainly   time   the   world   knew  the  real 
Nyerere.  It  was  this  very  man  who.  in  con- 
nivance with  Communist  agents,  engineered, 
financed,   and  armed   the  bloody  coup  that 
overthrew  the  legally  elected  Government  of 
Zanzibar    in    January    1964.    He    was    clever 
enough  to  Include  a  small  band  of  Cuban- 
trained    opportunists    in    carrying    out    his 
most  cherished  plan.  That  was  the  bloodiest 
and   most   ruthless   coup   In   Africa,   besides 
being  utterly  meaningless.  Over  11,000  inno- 
cent people  were  massacred  in  a  matter  of 
two  days.  Nyerere  did  all  that  in  the  name  of 
African    unity.    In    less    than    four    months 
after  the  coup  a  union  between  Tanganyika 
and  Zanzibar  was  declared  without  consult- 
ing the  peoples  of  the  two   countries.  The 
slaughter  of  thousands  of  Zanzibarls  meant 
nothing  to  this  "humanitarian"  as  long  as 
unity    was    achieved,    but   In    Nigeria,    'you 
cannot  kill   thousands  of   people  and   keep 
killing   more   In   the   name   of   Unity."   And 
whereas   in   Zanzibar   thousands   of   corpses 
of  pregnant  women  and  children  lay  fester- 
ing on   their   beloved   soil    for   the    sake   of 
Nyerere's    African    unity.    In   Nigeria    "Tan- 
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zanla  believes  African  unity  is  no  certificate 
to  kill" 

The  Zanzibarls  have  not  only  been  massa- 
cred, hacked,  and  maimed,  but  thousands 
of  them  have  been  thrown  into  Jails,  and  up 
to  this  day,  over  four  years  after  the  covip. 
there  are  a  number  of  totally  innocent  men 
and  women  who  are  still  languishing  In 
Nyerere's  Jails.  Among  these  are  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  elected  Government  of  Zanzi- 
bar. The  more  unfortunate  ones  have  been 
confined  in  the  torture  cells  of  the  dreaded 
Secret  Police  on  the  island  of  Zanzibar.  Some 
of  these  have  gone  stark  mad  through 
extreme  physical  and  mental  tortures,  and 
it  is  feared  that  they  might  have  of  late 
been  physically  eliminated. 

With  the  exception  of  the  ruling  clique 
which  is  naturally  well  fed  and  clad,  the 
Zaiizibarls  are  dying  a  slow  death  through 
starvation  and  hunger,  for  even  salt,  the 
cheapest  commodity  on  God's  earth,  is  not 
in  the  shops.  Nyerere  knows  all  this  very 
well,  but,  in  the  name  of  African  unity,  he 
condones  it. 

We,  of  course,  are  appalled  and  saddened 
by  the  war  of  attrition  that  is  dragging  on  in 
Nigeria,  and  we  would  like  to  see  it  slopped 
Immediately,  and  the  combatants  come  to  a 
conference  table  to  resolve  their  differences; 
but  Nyerere,  in  view  of  the  foregoing,  should 
be  the  last  person  to  moralise  on  the  Lseue. 
Perhaps  President  Nyerere  would  like  to 
consider  an  old  Swahlll  adage,  "Nyanl  haonl 
kundule"  (A  baboon  can  hardly  see  Its 
hindquarters! . 

The  Zanzibar  people  have  not  at  any  one 
moment  been  consulted  on  the  issue  of 
imion  with  Tanganyika.  It  was  imposed  on 
them.  The  Zanzibar  people  demand  a  return 
to  democratic  rule,  to  their  freedom  and 
independence  If  Nyerere  truly  believes  in 
democracy,  and  if  he  is  a  real  humanitarian, 
he  should  let  the  people  of  Zanzibar  have  a 
referendum  on  the  issue  of  union,  have  free 
elections  to  decide  their  own  future.  But 
first  of  all  he  muat  release  all  Zamibar: 
Ministers  and  hundreds  of  other  innocent 
people  languishing  in  his  Jails  today.  That 
is  a  challenge,  and  let  Nyerere  prove  his  hu- 
manltarianlsm  by  accepting  it.  If  he  doesn't 
take  up  this  gauntlet,  then  let  him  run  it. 
for  he  shall  then  be  no  more  than  the  ruth- 
less hypocrite  that  he  Is. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Ahmed  Seif  Kharusi. 

Leader.  ZO. 


Zanzibar 

The  First  Vice-President,  Mr.  Karume. 
makes  the  point  in  an  Interview  published 
todav  to  mark  Union  Day.  that  a  country  Is 
in  a  state  of  revolution  until  It  has  achieved 
all  Its  objectives.  Thus.  Zanzibar,  four  years 
after  the  uprising  w^hlch  deposed  the  Sultan 
and  the  Arab  minority  govermnent.  Is  BtlU  In 
a  state  of  revolution. 

There  have  been  In  this  period  some  major 
achievements,  such  as  the  distribution  of 
land  and  the  improvement  of  social  services, 
but  much  remains  to  be  done.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  certain  things  the  Island 
rulers  have  perpetrated  In  the  name  of  revo- 
lutionary progress  which  do  not  bear  too 
close  a  scrutiny. 

The  infamous  mosque  murders  upon  which 
no  apparent  action  has  been  taken,  and  the 
continued,  unjustified  and  unnecessary  de- 
tention of  the  former  Zanzibar  Cabinet  clear- 
ly must  be  chalked  up  on  the  debit  side.  So. 
also,  must  Mr.  Karume 's  pronouncement  that 
It  will  be  50  years  before  people  are  elected 
to  an  Independent  executive  and  legislature 
on  the  Island  and  that  there  should  be  no 
further  Integration  with  the  mainland. 

Today,  the  Revolutionary  Council  still  runs 
Zanzibar  encroaching  on  the  functions  of  the 
Judiciary  as  well  as  the  executive  and  legis- 
lature. 
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It  Is  not  a  democratically-elected  body  and. 
although  the  members  may  claim  to  represent 
the  masses,  they  have  no  mandate  to  do  so. 
Their  popularity  has  never  been  tested.  In- 
deed, to  reject  one  system  of  minority  rule 
and  replice  it  with  a  council  of  men  who 
are  not  freely  elected  and  who  can  use  their 
power  without  challenge  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed as  true  revolutionary  progress. 

It  mav  well  be  the  case  that  many  of  these 
men  are  unwilling  to  face  the  public  for  fear 
that  at  the  polls  they,  too,  would  be  rejected. 
But  it  would  be  wise  of  them  to  remember 
the  means  by  which  they  came  to  power. 

They  alone  did  not  win  the  revolution. 
Victory  was  achieved  by  the  people — the  same 
people  who.  surely,  are  entitled  to  a  say  in 
their  own  government  through  the  universal 
method  of  the  ballot  bo.x. 


/  Z.*NZIB.*R'S     laON-FlSTED     REGIME 

^By  a  special  correspondent  recently  in  Tan- 
zania, including  Zanzibar  i 

It  is  common  these  days  when  Tanzanlans 
answer  questions  about  the  progress  of  their 
country  to  find  them  add  the  qualification: 
•'Of  course,  this  applies  to  the  mainland,  not 
Zanzibar."  Tliat  this  should  be  so.  Just  four 
years  alter  Vie  revolution  which  overthrew 
the  Sultans  QtQvernment,  and  the  estabU.=h- 
ment  of  the  Union  of  Tanganyika  and  Zanzi- 
bar is,  to  say  the  least,  a  sad  reflection  on 
the  current  situation  in  the  islands. 

For,  while  on  the  mainland  there  is  com- 
plete freedom  of  movement,  free  elections 
and  the  freedom  of  the  Press,  none  of  these 
yet  applies  in  Zanzibar  and  its  twin  island 
of  Pemba.  Indeed,  the  Revolutionary  Council 
made  it  clear  last  week  that  there  will  be  no 
free  elections  for  50  years.  The  reason  for 
this  repression,  of  course,  is  not  dilficult  to 
undersund;  it  stems  from  fear — fear  that 
one  day  the  tables  might  be  turned  and  the 
Council  leaders  might  themselves  be  facing 
the  wrong  end  of  a  gun. 

Harsh  and  autocratic  rule,  political  and 
often  personal  revenge,  have  produced  a 
large  and  ever-growing  number  of  enemies 
of  the  retrime.  Many  persecuted  islanders  have 
escaped  to  the  mainland  in  outrigger  canoe 
and.  while  they  can  accept  the  bloodshed 
which  wa.'  part  of  the  revolution  and  admit 
that  the  killings  nave  stopped,  they  deplore 
the  continuing  la?k  of  freedom  and  Justice 
four  years  afterwards.  They  will  point  out 
that  the  former  Zanzibar  Cabinet  is  stiU  in 
prison  on  the  mainland,  that  most  of  the 
former  leaders  were  massacred,  and  that 
thousands  of  the  •'enemy' — exploiting  .\sians 
and  .\rabs — have  left  the  islands  of  their 
own  free  will  fcr  the  Gulf  States.  India  or 
Pakistan,  where  their  families  crlginated  in 
some  cases  centuries  ago. 

Why  then,  they  ask.  dees  the  Revolutionary 
Council  deem  it  necessary  to  act  In  the  way 
it  does?  Indeed,  why  does  President  Julius 
Nyerere  permit  such  an  unh.\ppy  situation 
to  exist  in  his  United  Republic? 

The  diagnosis  is  fairly  simple,  if  the  treat- 
ment and  cure  are  not.  Take  the  legal  stand- 
ing of  the  Revolutionary  Council  as  a  start- 
ing point.  Under  the  Interim,  constitution — 
which  remains  in  force  tintil  agreement  Is 
reached  on  one  for  the  union — the  Council 
is  responsible  for  the  Internal  self-govern- 
ment of  the  Islands.  President  Nverere.  al- 
though elected  President  of  the  United  Re- 
public in  a  poll  which  covered  Zanzibar  as 
well  as  the  mainland,  is  not  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  day-to-day  administration 
which  comes  under  the  Council  headed  by 
Union  First  Vice-President — and  Zanzibar 
"President" — Sheikh  .^beid  Karume. 

But  what  is  more  important  Is  President 
Nyerere's  attitude  to  the  question  of  Inte- 
gration While  he  can  and  does  fly  over  from 
his  capital  Dar-es-Salaam — a  mere  20-min- 
ute  trip — to  sort  out  major  blunders  such  as 
the  setting  up  of  the  secret  courts,  he  has  no 
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intention  of  forcing  the  Zanzibaris  into  the 
Union  any  faster  than  they  wish  to  go.  In 
fact,  he  could  now  exert  greater  pressure  in 
this  direction  whereas  in  the  early  days  it 
would  have  resulted  In  the  break-up  of  what 
was  a  very  brittle  Union  indeed.  But  last 
week  Sheikh  Karume  made  it  clear  he  wants 
no  further   integration   with   Tanzania. 

The  President,  however,  has  stated  that 
the  Union  should  come  naturally  "as  the 
will  of  the  people."  He  points  to  other 
unions,  most  of  which  took  many  years  to 
crystalise.  and  maintains  that  his  own  is 
going  ahead  slowly  but  surely.  And  his  view 
is  Justified  in  a  review  of  the  public  services 
in  particular.  The  recent  birth  of  the  East 
African  Economic  Community  has  assisted, 
with  Zanzibar  now  sharing  in  common  serv- 
ices with  the  mainland.  Kenya  and  Uganda. 
These  services  Include  airports,  harbours, 
ports  and  telecommunications  and  customs. 
The  police  forces  of  the  mainland  and  the 
islands  are  well  integrated  although  the 
Zanzibar  contingent  of  the  Tanzania  Peo- 
ple's Defense  Force  could  hardly  be  regarded 
as  a  definite  part  of  the  mainland  army.  The 
banks,  foreign  exchange  control,  hotels  and 
a  number  of  other  ventures  are  working 
harmoniously. 

But.  even  allowing  for  the  handing  out  of 
small  farms  to  peasant  farmers  from  the 
confiscated  Arab  estates,  the  Revolutionary 
Council  is  not  popular — and  this  is  the 
major  source  of  trouble.  If  the  councillors 
went  to  the  polls  tomorrow  it  Is  unlikely 
that  more  than  two  or  three  would  be 
elected  in  a  free  vote.  This  Is  the  reason  that 
elections  were  not  allowed  in  the  islands 
to  coincide  with  these  18  months  ago  on 
the  mainland. 

Moves  to  encourage  the  Council  to  dis- 
solve Itself  and  to  encourage  its  members  to 
accept  a  variety  of  official  posts  or  receive 
handsome  pensions,  have  apparently  been 
rejected.  The  members  clearly  do  not  wish 
to  give  up  the  power  which  they  have  en- 
joyed for  the  past  four  years — a  power  very 
much  to  the  liking  of  the  Left-wing  group 
which  is  estimated  to  form  roughly  one- 
third  of  the  32-strong  Council. 

They  are  backed  in  their  aims  by  the  East 
Germans  and  Chinese  who  have  dominated 
the  islands  ever  .-ince  they  established  diplo- 
matic links  immediately  after  the  revolution. 
Many  observers  blame  the  lethargy  or  hesi- 
tancy of  the  British  and  Americans  to  rec- 
ognize the  new  Zanzibar  regime  early  in  1964 
as  being  mainly  responsible  for  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  the  islands.  They  comment 
(With  some  truth)  that  the  Zanzibaris  have 
changed  one  set  of  colonial  masters  for  an- 
other, and  that  the  new  ones  rarely  smile, 
rarely  have  contact  with  the  man  in  the 
street,  rarely  even  exchange  greetings.  And 
anyone  who  knows  the  real  warmth  of  the 
islander  realizes  just  how  "foreign"  the  new 
masters  must  be. 

Unhappily,  as  the  Union  grows  In  strength, 
the  Revolutionary  Council  is  bound  to  be- 
come more  stubborn,  more  inclined  to  place 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  integration.  Most 
observers  agree  "things  will  get  worse  before 
they  get  better." 

At  the  same  time,  as  the  mainlanders 
shrug  their  shoulders  at  the  mention  of  Zan- 
zibar, official  and  private  financial  affairs  are 
at  their  lowest  ebb.  Every  other  shop  or  busi- 
ness in  the  main  street  is  Increasingly  de- 
pressing. 

While  the  peasant  farmers  are  happy 
enough  maintaining  themselves  and  their 
families  from  the  fertile  soil,  in  the  town  un- 
employment is  rising,  particularly  among  the 
Asian  community,  and  food  queues  are  a 
new  sight  caused  by  the  inefficiency  of  the 
State  trading  organization. 

As  the  pockets  and  stomachs  of  the  people 
feel  the  pinch,  there  lies  the  danger  of  fur- 
ther strife  in  the  islands.  As  one  young  Afri- 
can said  the  other  day  after  arriving  on  the 
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mainland:  "Apart  from  President  Nyerere, 
the  people  of  Zanzibar  still  haven't  got  the 
leaders  they  want,  and  they  haven't  got  free- 
dom of  .speech  and  moxement.  Unless  the 
Revolutionary  Council  sees  sense  soon,  they 
may  well  be  bloodshed." 

And  that  Just  about  sums  up  the  situation. 
Short  of  a  revolt,  no  one  is  likely  to  make  the 
first  move.  But  if  a  revolt  lakes  place,  it  will 
be  a  bloody  buslne.':s.  for  the  Revolutionary 
Council  is  firmly  entrenched  with  ihe  back- 
ing of  the  East  Germans  and  Chinese  and 
tile  support  of  the  700-strong  communist- 
trained  army  In  the  islands.  Nevertheless,  the 
writing  is  clearly  on  the  w.tII. 

April  29.  1968. 

The  Editor. 

The  Sunday  Observer,  London  E.C.  4. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  with  interest  the 
article  "Why  we  recognii^ed  Biafra"  by  Presi- 
dent Nyerere  in  your  iFsue  of  28th.  1968. 

Amongst  other  things  the  President  said 
"We  in  this  country  (i.e.  Tanzania^and  to 
be  more  exact.  Tanganyika)  believe  that 
unity  is  vital  for  the  future  of  .■\frlca.  But 
It  must  be  a  unity  wiiich  is  freely  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  people."  If  this  Is  one 
of  the  reasons  v.'hlch  ha\e  made  Nyerere  to 
recognize  Biafra.  may  I  ask  him  "whether 
the  Union  of  Zanzibar  and  Tanganyika  i  how- 
ever flimsy  It  Is)  has  ever  been  determined 
by  the  people  of  Zanzibar? 

Precepts  speak  louder  than  words. 
Yours  sincerely. 

.•\HMrD  Sfif  Kharu.si. 

Leader.  ZO. 

April  25.  1968. 

The  Editor. 

T>'.c    Reporter.   Nairobi.   Kenya. 

Dear  Sir:  The  recent  detention  and  subse- 
quent release  of  24  people  in  Zanzibnr  re- 
ported in  your  issue  of  19th  April  demon- 
strates again  the  bigotry  and  inaglomanla  of 
the  present  non-elected  rulers  of  those  un- 
fortunate islands. 

Mr,  Karume  and  his  Revolutionary  Coun- 
cil accused  the  detainees  who  are  not,  inci- 
dentally, all  members  of  the  Z  N.P..  of  having 
held  a  private  religious  ceremony  praying 
for  the  downfall  of  the  government.  This  is 
a  travestv  of  the  truth,  because  "Burdal" 
has  traditionally  always  been  performed  in 
private  houses  as  opposed  to  being  held  In 
mosques,  and  moreover  the  purpose  of  these 
recitals  is  to  pray  for  human  understand- 
ing and  world  peace  ind  not  for  the  over- 
throw of   governments. 

Wo  are  told  that  the  24  people  broke  a 
decree  by  holding  a  religious  meeting  in  a 
private  house.  Surely  the  right  people  to 
adjudicate  on  such  a  matter  are  the  Law- 
Coxirts.  and  not  tlie  legislators  themselves. 
There  is  always  a  danger  of  a  miscarriage 
of  Justice  when  the  law-givers  themselves 
become  judges.  This  is  exactly  what  has 
happened  in  Zanzibar. 

For  Mr.  Kartime  to  say  that  the  accused 
would  not  have  arisen  suspicion  had  they 
held  the  religious  meeting  in  a  mosque — let 
us  I'emind  him  that  four  years  aco  six  people 
were  brutally  murdered  in  a  mosque  whilst 
praying  to  their  Lord.  Has  he  already  for- 
gotten abotit  it  as  he  has  conveniently  for- 
gotten the  public  inquiry  which  he  had  then 
promised  and  which  has  up  to  this  very 
minute  not  yet  met? 

Sir,  Mr.  Karume  and  his  friends  cannot 
fool  the  world  about  what  is  going  on  in 
Zanzibar.  Since  the  overthrow  of  the  legally 
elected  government  the  country  has  been 
turned  into  a  Police  State  where  injustice 
has  triumphed  over  justice  and  tyranny  over 
freedom.  No  amotmt  of  pious  accusations 
win  alter  this  fact.  If  Mr.  Karume  has  the 
Interest  of  Zsnzlbarls  at  heart  let  him  hold 
free  and  impartial  elections  now! 
Yours  sincerely, 

Ahmed  Seif  Kharusi. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

Rev,  Edward  B.  Lewis,  D.D.,  pastor. 
Capitol  Hill  United  Methodist  Church, 
Wa.shington,  D,C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  all  people  who 
mourn,  we  bow  a.s  a  nation  before  Tliee 
this  sad  day.  One  of  our  national  lead- 
ers and  a  worthy  Member  of  this  U.S. 
Senate  has  been  slain  by  an  assassin's 
gun. 

Wo  are  numb  because  we  did  not  be- 
lieve it  could  happen  in  this  Nation  we 
love  so  much.  We  are  a  country  of  all 
backgrounds,  free  to  voice  different  opin- 
ions and  convict ion.s.  Our  brother,  hiyhly 
esteemed  by  .so  many.  spoi<e  his  convic- 
tions .so  effectively  seekine  the  Nation's 
highest  office.  Because  of  extremism, 
O  God,  lie  is  now  the  victim  of  a  sick 
mind  and  spirit.  We  find  we  are  a  i^art  of 
that  .^qckness.  Tragedy  upon  tragedy  is 
being  written  as  our  contemporary  his- 
tory. Have  mercy  upon  us,  O  God.  For- 
give us.  Guide  us.  Give  to  us  a  .sense  of 
divine  directions  in  our  confusion. 

We  thank  Thee.  O  God.  for  Robkrt  F. 
Kennedy.  We  place  him  in  Thy  tender 
care.  His  was  a  life  of  deep  religious  faith, 
a  life  of  untold  loyalty  and  sacrifice  of 
.service  to  his  country,  a  life  of  devotion 
to  family.  Give  peace  beyond  human  un- 
der.standing  to  his  soul.  We  are  :'rateful 
that  our  spirits  can  hear  the  voice  of  God 
when  v,-e  are  deaf  to  the  voice  of  men. 

Give  strength  and  comfort  to  his  faith- 
ful wife.  Ethel.  3e  with  her  today  in 
divine  streni;th  in  meeting  the  crushins 
demands  upon  her.  Bless  her  children. 
Be  with  the  Kennedy  family,  the  mother, 
fath-^r.  sister.'^  and  brother  in  compassion 
and  love. 

Forgive  us  for  the  spirit  of  violence, 
ho.stility  of  heart,  extremi.sm  and  law- 
lessne.'is  amoiie  the  peoi^le  of  otu'  country 
and  the  wovM  which  causes  hours  like 
this. 

Be  the  eternal  guide  to  our  President, 
this  Senate,  and  other  leaders  during  a 
dark  and  sad  period.  Through  our  sincere 
penitence  help  us  to  see  how.  where, 
and  why  we  are  facing  this  shocking 
moment. 

We  remember  the  word  of  God  spoken 
throtigh  the  Apostle  Paul.  "We  arc  af- 
flicted in  every  way,  but  not  crushed: 
perplexed,  but  not  driven  to  despair: 
persecuted,  but  not  forsaken:  struck 
down,  btit  not  destroyed." 

Help  us  to  learn  through  this,  another 
human  sacrifice,  that  the  way  of  imder- 
standing,  I'espect.  decency,  and  love  must 
govern  our  paths.  We  pray  in  the  name 
of  our  Lord.  Amen. 


REPORT  OF  A   COMMITTEE  SUB- 
MITTED  DURING   ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
March  16.  1967. 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  reported  favorably, 
with  amendments,  on  June  5.  1968,  the 
bill  iH.R.  16489  >  making  appropriations 
for  the  Tiea.sury  and  Post  Office  De- 
partments, the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  certain  independent 
agencies,  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  Jime 
30.  1969.  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
submitted  a  report  <No.  1165>  thereon, 
which  was  printed. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. June  4,  1968.  be  dispen.sed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICES  OF  MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE^AMENDMENTS  TO 
TREASURY.  POST  OFFICE.  AND 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL,  1969 

AMENDMENT    NO.    840 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  March  16.  1967. 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  on  June  5.  1968, 
.submitted  the  following  notice  in  writ- 
ing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
m  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  16489) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury  and 
Post  Office  Department,  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  and  certain  Independent 
.Agencies,  for  the  Hscnl  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  for  other  purposes,  the  following 
amendment:  namely,  page  C,  after  line  17. 
Insert  the  following: 

"For  necessary  expenses  for  the  operation 
of  the  United  States  Secret  Service,  includ- 
ing purch.ase  (not  to  exceed  one  hundred 
and  teventy-one  for  police-type  use  which 
may  exceed  by  $300  each  the  general  pur- 
chase price  limitation  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  of  which  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
are  for  replacement  only),  and  hire  of  pas- 
.songer  motor  vehicles,  hire  of  aircraft,  .serv- 
ices as  authorized  by  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  section  3109,  purchase,  repair,  and 
cleaning  of  uniforms,  and.  in  addition,  to 
other  duties  no'w  provided  by  law.  the  pro- 
tection of  persons  who  are  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  time  to  time 
as  being  major  Presidential  or  Vice  Presi- 
dential candidate";  who  should  receive  such 
protection  (unless  the  candidate  has  de- 
clined such  protectionl.  after  consultation 
with  an  advisory  committee  consisting  of 
the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  the  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  Sen.ate.  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  minority  leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  and%3ne  ad- 
ditional Member  selected  by  the  members  of 
such  committee;  .$21,300,000.  of  which  $400.- 
000  .shall  be  immediately  available. 

"Hereafter,  when  requested  by  the  Director 
of  the  Secret  Service.  Federal  dep.artments 
and  agencies,  unless  such  authority  be  re- 
voked Ijy  the  President,  shall  assist  the  Secret 
Service  in  the  performance  of  its  protective 
duties  under  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
section  3056  and  the  preceding  paragraph." 

Mr.  MONRONEY  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  House  bill  16489.  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Of- 
fice   Departments,    the    Executive    Of- 


fice of  the  President,  and  certain  inde- 
pendent agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

I  For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice  • 

AMENDMENT    NO.    B4I 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  March  16,  1967. 

Mr.  MUNDT  on  June  5.  1963.  submit- 
ted the  following  notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL.  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  intenii'in  to  move 
to  suspend  paragr.ph  4  of  rule  X\'I  lor  the 
pur|K>se  of  proposing  to  the  bill  iH.R.  164891 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury  and 
Post  Office  Department,  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  and  certain  Independent 
.Agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969.  and  for  other  purposes,  the  following 
amendment:  namely,  page  16.  after  line  16, 
insert  the  following: 

"Sec  50'2.  Section  5(bt  of  the  Act  entitled 
'.'Vn  .\ct  creating  a  Commission  to  be  known 
as  the  Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Por- 
nography'.  approved  October  3.  1967  (Public 
Law  90-100).  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•January  31.  1970'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "'July  31,  1970'." 

Mr.  MUNDT  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  propcsed  by  him, 
to  Hou.se  bill  16489.  .supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

'For  text  of  amendment  referred  to. 
see  the  foregoing  notice,  i 


MESSAGE  FROM  IHE  HOUSE 

A  mes.sage  from  the  Hou^  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Us 
reading  clerks,  announced  tiiat  the  House 
had  pas.sed  without  amendment,  the  bill 
■  S.  25851  for  the  relief  of  iiap  Rai  Kim 
and  Young  Nam  Kim. 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  tliat  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  re  so- 
lution 'S.  Con.  Res.  73'  creating  a  Joint 
Committee  on  An-angements  for  the 
Inauuuration  of  the  Pre.sidci.t-Elect  and 
the  Vice-Pre.sident-Ekct  on  January  20, 

1969.  ,    ^ 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  i)a.ssed  the  bill  S.  2349 1 
to  provide  for  the  apixiintment  of  addi- 
tional cii-cuit  judges,  with  am-.^ndments. 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurience  of 
the  Senate. 

The  mes.sage  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
•H.R.  113031  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 
ities Act  of  1965. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  i>assed  the  following  bills 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  272.  An  act  to  extend  the  period  dur- 
ing which  amounts  transferred  from  the 
emplov-ment  security  administration  ac- 
count in  the  unemployment  trust  fund  to 
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state  accounts  may  be  used  by  the  States 
for  payment  of  expenses  of  administration; 

HJl.  1648.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Martina 
Zublrl  Garcia: 

H  R  2478.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Josefina 
Pollcar  Abutan  Fullar; 

H  R  2695.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald  D. 
Lambert; 

H  R.  3681  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  M. 
Yates; 

HR.  5029  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Balluardo  Frasca; 

HR  5815  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Comdr    William  W.  Gentry; 

HR  5818  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clifton 
R  Kindt; 

H  R  6195  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Ballnas  and  Lee  Ballnas; 

HR.  6323  An  ace  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Rodolfo    Eduardo    Bustamante    y    Arrlola; 

HR  6655  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Jane  Orloskl; 

HR  6673  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Ok 
Ja; 

HR.  7047  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ramon  Alxala; 

HR.  7735.  An  act  relating  to  the  dutiable 
status  of  aluminum  hydroxide  and  oxide, 
calcined  bauxite,  and  bauxite  ore; 

H  R.  7900.-  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Eulo- 
glo  Manuel  Galderin  Pazos; 

H  R,  7901.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cisco Dominguez  Lopez; 

H  R.  7902.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mi- 
guel A   Santos-Buch; 

HR.  8087.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
Gibson; 

H  R.  8809  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
HolUs  O   Hall. 

H  R.  8816.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  GuU- 
lermo  Sardinas  Perez; 

H  R.  9022.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Maria 
del  Carmen  Ortiz  y  Gomez; 

H  R.  9089.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  E.  Chris- 
tian Des  Marets,  Sr.; 

H  R.  10457  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  An- 
gela Zabarte  Fandino; 

H  R.  11322.  An  act  .'or  the  relief  of  Rlcardo 
Slguancia  Rosano; 

H  R  11591.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Eliseo  E.  Puig; 

HR.  11592.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Or- 
lando Fajardo  V.irgas; 

H  R.  11593.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
R.  Guerra; 

HR,  11787.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Con- 
rado  Gonzaies-Nunez; 

HR  11901.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hugo 
Alfonso  Ferrara  Collazo; 

HR.  12071.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sung 
Nan  Lee; 

H.R.  12116.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Roberto  de  \a.  Carldad  Miguel: 

H ...  12378.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  De- 
metroula  Georglades; 

H.R.  12419.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rod- 
rlgo  Victor  de  Valle; 

HR.  12850.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ku  Eun 
Yong; 

Hk  13154.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  San- 
tiago Jose  Manuel  Ramon  Blenvenldo  Rolg  y 
Garcia; 

H  R.  13160.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
W  Hlebert; 

H  R.  13353.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Isaac 
Cohen: 

H  R  13469.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  An- 
tonio Matlas  Rubio; 

H.R.  13577.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis 
Narclso  Gonzalez  y  Pleltes; 

H.R.  13650.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aydee 
Cordero; 

'HR.  13863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Choi 
Sung  Joo. 

HR.  13912  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angellkl 
Glannakou: 

HR.  14017.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Rogelio  Giraldo  Vldal-Lopez: 

H  R  14079.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  (jun- 
ior grade  I   Herbert  P.  Swanson.  and  others; 
H  R   14167.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lydla 
M.  Parsley; 


H  R.  14238  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Fran- 
cisco E.  Laurraurl-Laurraurl; 

H  R  14324.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Pedro  Baudlllo  Napoles  (Fernandez); 

HR.  14751.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Tomas  Rlcardo  Armstrong-Martinez; 

H.R  15798  An  act  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional temporary  period  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  certain  cltisslflcations  of 
yarn  of  silk; 

HR  15840.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Miguel  Angel  Ponce  De  Leon; 

H  R.  16037  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Caroline 
G.  Junghans: 

H  R  16283.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harvey 
E  Ward; 

H.R,  17104.  An  act  to  extend  until  July  15, 
1969.  the  suspension  of  duty  on  electrodes 
for  use  in  producing  aluminum;  and 

H.R.  17268.  An  act  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
Pi-esident: 

S.  1581.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Voting 
Assistance  Act  of  1955   (69  Stat.  584  i ; 

S.  2178.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dennis  W. 
Radtke: 

3.  2452.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  exercised 
by  the  United  States  over  lands  within  the 
Crab  Orchard  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Illinois; 

S.  2634,  An  act  to  amend  section  867(a)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code.  In  order  to  es- 
tablish the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  as  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals  under  article 
I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  2884,  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Voting 
Assistance  Act  of  1955  so  as  to  recommend  to 
the  several  States  that  its  absentee  registra- 
tion and  voting  procedures  be  extended  to  all 
citizens  temporarily  residing  abroad: 

S.  3017,  An  act  to  change  the  provision 
with  respect  to  the  maximum  rate  of  Interest 
permitted  on  loans  and  mortgages  Insured 
under  title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936;  and 

H  J  Res.  1224.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  reappoint  as  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  an  additional 
term  of  1  year,  the  officer  serving  in  that 
position  on  April   1,    1968, 

The  message  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resoluticn  73.  90th  Congress,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  as  members  of 
the  Joint  Committee  to  Make  the  Neces- 
sary Arrangements  for  the  Inauguration 
of  the  President-Elect  and  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident-Elect  of  the  United  States  on  the 
20th  Day  of  January  1969.  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr, 
McCoRMACK.  Mr,  Albert,  and  Mr,  Gerald 
R.  Ford. 


KOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  indi- 
cated: 

H.R.  272.  An  act  to  extend  the  period  dur- 
ing which  amounts  transferred  from  the  em- 
ployment security  administration  account  in 
the  unemployment  trust  fund  to  State  ac- 
counts may  be  used  by  the  States  for  pay- 
ment of  expenses  of  administration; 

H.R.  7735.  An  act  relating  to  the  dutiable 
status  of  aluminum  hydroxide  and  oxide, 
calcined  bauxite,  and  bauxite  ore; 


H  R.  15798  An  act  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional temporary  period  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  certain  classifications  of 
yarn  of  silk;  and 

H  R  17104  An  act  to  extend  until  July  15. 
1969,  the  suspension  of  duty  on  electrodes 
for  use  in  producing  aluminum:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

H.R  1648.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Martina 
Zubiri  Garcia: 

H  R.  2478  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseflna 
Pollcar  Abutan  FuUar: 

H  R.  2695  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
D.  Lambert; 

HR  3681.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jame.s 
M.  Yates; 

H  R  5029  An  tict  for  the  relief  of  Marl.i 
Balluardo  Frasca: 

HR.  5815.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Lt 
Comdr.  William  W.  Gentry; 

H  R.  5818  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clifton 
R.  Kindt: 

H.R.  6195.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Ballnas  and  Lee  Ballnas: 

H.R.  6323.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Rvidolfo  Eduardo  Bu.^tomante  y  Arrlola; 

HR.  6655  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Jane  Orloskl: 

H.R,  6673,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee  OK 
Ja: 

H.R.  7047.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr, 
Ramon  Alxala; 

H.R.  7900.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Eulogio  Manuel  Calderln  Pazos; 

H.R.  7901  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Fran- 
cisco Dominguez  Lopez: 

H  R.  7902.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Miguel  A,  Santos-Buch; 

HR  8087.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
Gibson: 

H.R.  8809  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ 
HolllsO,  Hall; 

H  R,  8816.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gull- 
lermo  Sardinas  Perez: 

H  R.  9022.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Maria 
del  Carmen  Ortiz  y  Gomez; 

H.R,  9089,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  E  Chris- 
tian Des  Marets,  Sr.: 

H  R,  10457.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Angela  Zabarte  Fandino; 

HR.  11322.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rlcardo 
Siguancia  Rosario; 

H.R  11591,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
EUseo  E,  Piilg; 

H.R.  11592.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Orlando  Fajardo  Vargas: 

HR.  11593.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Jose  R.  Guerra: 

H.R.  11787.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Conrado  Gonzales-Nunez; 

H.R.  11901.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr, 
Hugo  -Alfonso  Ferrara  Collazo: 

H,R,  12071.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sung 
Nan  Lee: 

H.R.  12116.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Roberto  de  la  Caridad  Miguel; 

H.R.  12378.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Demet- 
roula  Georglades; 

H.R.  12419.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Rodrigo  Victor  de  Valle; 

H.R.  12850.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ku  Eun 
Yong; 

H.R.  13160.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
W.  Hlebert; 

H.R.  13353.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Isaac  Cohen: 

HR.  13469.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr, 
Antonio  Matias  Rubio: 

H.R.  13577,  An  act  for  the  rehef  of  Dr, 
Luis  Narciso  Gonzalez  y  Fleltes; 

H.R.  13650,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aydee 
Cordero: 

H,R.  13863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Choi 
Sung  Joo: 

H.R.  14017.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Rogelio  Giraldo  Vldal-Lopez: 

H.R.  14079.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
(junior  grade)  Herbert  F.  Swanson.  and 
others: 

H.R.  14167.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lydla 
M.  Parsley: 

HR.  14238.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr, 
Francisco  E.  Laurrauri-Laurraurl; 


H  R.  14324.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Pedro  Baudlllo  Napoles  (Fernandez) ; 

HR.  14751.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Tomas  Rlcardo  Armstrong-Martinez: 

H.R.  15840.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Miguel  Angel  Ponce  De  Leon; 

HR.  16037.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Caroline 
G,   Junghan-s;    and 

H  R.  16283.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harvey 
E,  Ward;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  17268.  An  act  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING   TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  be 
limited  to  3  minutes  during  the  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  which  will  end  at  12  o'clock. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH  OF  SENATOR  KENNEDY   OF 
NEW  YORK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
resolution  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion  (S,  Res,  300)   was  considered  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows : 
S.  Res,  300 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  ha.s  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Honorable 
Robert  F,  Kennedy,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  Senators 
Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Senator. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  the 
assassination  of  our  late  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Robert  F,  Kennedy,  marked  the  pass- 
ing from  the  living  scene  of  a  man  of 
courage,  dedication,  integrity,  and 
patriotism. 

Senator  Kennedy  was  one  who  recog- 
nized the  problems  of  the  present  and 
sought  to  find  solutions  for  them  in  a 
manner  which  would  bring  the  people  of 
this  country  together,  unify  us  as  a 
nation,  and  prepare  us  for  the  ordeals 
which  lie  ahead. 

I  grieve  for  my  country  and  for  the 
Kennedys — all  of  them, 

I  grieve  in  a  personal  sense  for  this 
man's  passing,  and  I  grieve  in  a  national 
sense  because  I  wonder  what  is  wrong 
that  there  can  be  a  killing  not  of  just 
a  Robert  Kennedy  but  also  a  President 
Kennedy,  a  Medgar  Evers.  a  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  a  Lt,  William  G.  King, 
Jr„  USMC,  of  Orlando,  Fla„  a  Lt,  Thad- 
(3eus  Lesnick.  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  of  Fish- 
tail, Mont.,  a  small  ranching  town  in  my 
State,  and  a  Thomas  Williams  of  the 
District  of  Columbia, 


We  have  a  lot  of  questions  to  ask  our- 
selves; a  lot  of  answers  to  find,  and  not 
too  much  time  to  do  it.  The  very  best 
will  be  expected  of  all  of  us  to  see  us 
through  the  travail  of  our  domestic  and 
foreign  difficulties,  and  wc  cannot  afford 
not  to  measure  up. 

What  does  it  take  to  awaken  us  from 
our  deep  sleep?  What  in  the  name  of 
God  has  happened  to  us? 
Are  we  so  blind  that  wc  cannot  see? 
Are  we  so  deaf  that  we  cannot  hear? 
Are  we  so  dumb  that  we  cannot  under- 
stand? 

Are  we  so  filled  with  hatred  that  we 

cannot  love  and  appreciate  one  another? 

Are  we  so  immersed  in  ourselves  that 

we  cannot  live  with  one  another  in  peace 

and  amity? 

Are  we  so  violent  that  we  fail  to  com- 
prehend the  basic  tenets  and  needs  of 
a  democracy? 

Have  we  lost  our  appreciation  of  the 
old  values  while  creating  nothing  new 
and  worthwhile? 

Are  we  too  sori-y  for  ourselves;  too  in- 
volved with  our  materialism;  too  far 
away  from  the  spiritual  values  of  our 
heritage:  and  loo  wrapi^ed  up  in  our  self- 
esteem? 

How  do  we  learn?  How  do  we  mature 
as  a  nation?  How  do  we  overcome  the 
divisiveness  which  marks  our  country  in 
this  hour  of  trouble? 

We  can  learn  by  recognizing  and  liv- 
ing up  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights:  by  recognizing  that  we  are  a 
government  of  law.":  and  not  of  men:  and 
by  punishing  those  who  flout  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  made  thereunder 
and  by  protecting  those  who  live  by 
them. 

The  killing  of  all  of  these  men  from 
Massachusetts,  from  New  York,  from 
Mississippi,  from  Georgia,  from  Florida, 
from  Montana,  my  own  State  and  my 
own  constituent,  and  from  the  Di.strict 
of  Columbia  was  totally  callous.  Crim- 
inals who  perpetrate  these  crimes  must 
and  will  be  called  to  account  or  other- 
wise the  law  has  no  meaning,  responsi- 
bility, no  credit,  and  anarchy  will  be- 
come the  noiTD  of  our  society. 

We  cannot  recall  the  lives  of  any  of 
the  human  beings  whom  I  mentioned. 
We  can,  however,  learn  from  what  has 
taken  place  and  attempt  to  find  out  the 
causes,  seek  the  cures,  and  do  what  we 
can  to  bring  an  end  to  the  disrespect,  ir- 
responsibility, and  outright  contempt  for 
life  and  law  which  is  so  prevalent  today. 
Yesterday,  I  had  a  conference  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Ilhnois  IMr,  DirksenI,  at 
which  time  I  discussed  with  him  our 
jointly  introducing  a  resolution  setting 
up  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  pathology  of  political  and  social  vio- 
lence which  plagues  the  Nation.  We  were 
agreed  on  the  need  for  such  an  inquir>-, 
and  yesterday  evening  spent  an  hour  at 
the  White  House  discussing  the  matter 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Out  of  that  conference  came  total  agree- 
ment between  the  President  and  the 
leadership  that  a  single  bipartisan  com- 
mission was  urgently  needed,  should  be 
appointed,  and  would  represent  the  best 
approach  in  seeking  answers  to  the  press- 


ing national  problems  of  political  and 
.social  violence. 

The  President  has  acted  swiftly  in  this 
hour  of  national  tragedy,  having  already 
announced  his  appointments  to  the  pro- 
posed Commission.  On  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  leadership,  he  has  designated 
from  the  Senate  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  IMr.  Hart!  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  IMr.  HruskaI  to  serve 
as  members.  They  have  our  full  confi- 
dence and  support  in  the  profound  task 
which  falls  to  them. 

Mrs.  Mansfield,  our  daughter  Anne, 
and  I  extend  to  Ethel  Kennedy  and  the 
children,  to  Senator  Kennedy  and  his 
sisters,  and  to  the  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  condolence  in  their  hour  of 
distress  and  .sorrow.  We  offer  our  ijrayers 
for  our  deceased  colleague  and  beloved 
friend.  Mav  his  soul  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  time 
of  great  national  sorrow— and  we  are  in 
such  a  time — we  can  take  some  solace  In 
the  vitality  of  democratic  institution? 
Our  Nation  will  remain  strong  so  long  as 
brave,  capable  men  seek  our  highest  of- 
fices and  hold  those  offices  with  distinc- 
tion. 

For  this  reason,  I  support  without  res- 
ervation the  measure  before  the  Senate 
at  this  moment.  Its  purpose  is  so  simple 
We  legislate  today  to  lake  every  possible 
precaution  so  that  our  Presidents,  past, 
present,  and  future,  are  never  taken  from 
us  becau.se  our  Government  failed  to  pro- 
vide them  with  maximum  protection. 

I  might  say  parenthetically.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  what  we  see  by  way  of  physical 
political  as.sassinat!on  does  not  tell  the 
whole  .story.  There  was  given  to  us  in 
some  confidence  the  number  of  threats 
that  have  been  made  on  the  hves  of 
Presidents  now  and  before,  and  it  is  an 
astonishing  number.  In  fact,  it  is  almost 
unbelievable  in  a  free  country. 

Only  5  years  ago,  we  suffered  the  loss 
of  our  President  by  an  assassin's  bullet, 
Todav,  we  mourn  the  brutal  slaying  of  a 
man  who  aspired  to  that  high  office. 

It  was  a  cruel  bit  of  fate  that  Robert 
Francis  Kennedy  should  live  through 
one  assassination  in  his  time  and  obvi- 
ou.slv  not  live  through  the  second. 

Each  day  the  life  of  the  present  Presi- 
dent is  placed  in  danger.  And  we  continue 
lo  honor  and  esteem  our  two  former 
Presidents— Dwight  Eisenhower  who.  as 
I  recall,  is  78  years  of  age.  and  Harry 
Truman,  who  is.  as  I  recall,  84  years  of 
age — and  the  former  First  Lady.  Mrs, 
Joliii  F.  Kennedy,  who  need  and  are  en- 
titled to  protection  from  this  Govern- 
ment. It  is  .so  little  that  this  great  Re- 
public can  do  for  them. 

Ten  years  ago,  during  the  administra- 
tion of'a  Republican  President,  the  pres- 
ent Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives said  in  the  course  of  a  floor  debate. 
"Once  a  President,  always  a  President." 
Mr.  President.  I  subscribe  to  that. 
Once  a  man  has  served  his  nation  in  that 
most  exacting  office  of  all.  he  is  our 
President  for  as  long  as  he  lives.  Dwight 
Eisenhower  and  Harrv-  Truman  are  still 
■Mr,  President"  to  me. 

I  want  our  Presidents  to  have  every 
protection  this  Government  can  provide 
them.  I  do  not  Tvant  to  risk  another  na- 
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tional  tragedy  because  we  have  failed 
to  put  all  the  personnel  and  resources 
needed  behind  the  task  of  protecting 
them.  I  want  each  department  to  be  in 
constant  liaison  with  the  Secret  Service. 
And  I  want  the  Director  of  the  Secret 
Service  to  be  able  to  call  upon  our  per- 
sonnel and  facilities — and  without  hav- 
ing to  think  twice  about  it — to  see  that 
the  assistance  is  available  at  all  times. 

We  had  one  incident  out  in  my  State 
where  the  Secret  Service  borrowed  per- 
sonnel from  another  agency  of  Govern- 
ment and  they  found  themselves  on  the 
receiving  end  of  legal  action  before  they 
got  through. 

Perhaps  we  are  able  to  do  so  at  this 
time.  But  there  should  be  no  question 
about  it^no  failing  because  of  proper 
legislative  foundation.  So  let  us  make  the 
record  clear  today  by  the  passage  of  the 
measure  before  us. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
I  spent  quite  a  little  time  last  night  with 
not  only  the  President,  but  also  with  the 
Chief  Ju.stice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Sewetai-y  of  Defense,  and  the  Attorney 
General.  We  finally  agreed  upon  those 
who  should  serve  on  this  Commission  and 
take  a  look  at  this  picture  and  .see  what 
can  be  done.  The  Commission  will  have 
as  its  Chairman  a  very  distinguished 
academician.  Milton  Eisenhower.  Evei-y- 
body  knows  him.  He  has  been  the  presi- 
dent of  several  universities,  and  later  the 
president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
which  has  a  rather  international  flavor. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  sreat  servants  in 
the  Government. 

The  other  members  of  the  Commission 
are:  Archbishop  Terence  Cooke,  of  New 
York,  a  vei-y  distinguished  cleric;  former 
Ambassador  Patricia  Harris:  Eric  Hof- 
fer.  the  philosopher:  Judse  Leon  Hisgin- 
botham.  of  New  York,  who  has  a  ureat 
re;nitation  as  a  distinguished  judge; 
Senator  H.^rt.  of  Michigan:  Senator 
Hrcsk.a.  of  Nebraska:  Representative 
Hale  Bogcs.  of  Louisiana:  Representa- 
tive WiLLi.AM  M.  McCuLLocH.  of  Ohio: 
and  Albert  E.  Jenner.  of  Chicago,  who 
served  as  counsel  to  the  Warren  Com- 
mission, and  who  is  a  very  able  lawyer, 
indeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  this  Com- 
mission, properly  implemented  with  staff 
and  the  necessary  funds,  can  do  a  great 
and  timely  work,  and  it  ought  to  be  done 
now.  because  already,  if  one  has 
examined  the  morning  press,  he  will  note 
that  there  are  Soviet  authorities  who 
are  already  referring  to  us  as  a  sick  na- 
tion. We  are  not  a  sick  nation.  These 
minorities  do  not  make  us  sick,  but  we 
better  ascertain  what  the  motivation  is 
and  then  apply  the  remedy. 

John  Wilkes  Booth  had  a  motive  when 
he  killed  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  thought 
it  would  end  the  Civil  War  to  remove 
the  leader.  A  di.sappointed  office  seeker 
assassinated  McKinley.  and  Garfield  was 
assassinated.  The  assassins  thought  it 
proved  something.  There  were  motives 
there.  The  motive  in  the  death  of  the 
late  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  has  never 
been  conclusively  established. 

The  man  who  has  now  perpetrated 
violence  in  California  speaks  as  an  excel- 
lent conversationalist:  and  his  diary  is 
in  the  hands  of  authorities,  and  there 
are  some  rather  fantastic  entries,  but 


there  has  not  been  indicated  what  motive 
was  behind  this  heinous  act.  We  better 
find  out  what  those  moti\es  are,  and 
then,  of  course,  the  remedy  can  be 
applied. 

Never  was  there  any  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  when  there  has  been 
so  much  fever  and  tumult.  When  they 
think  that  these  violent  acts  and  a 
violent  way  of  life  prove  something, 
frankly,  they  prove  exactly  nothing. 

I  hope  this  commission  can  move  into 
action  .swiftly  and  implement  it.self  with 
whatever  it  ne?ds  and  give  us  a  quick 
report.  It  is  a  distinguished  commission 
indeed,  and  I  salute  and  applaud  the 
President  for  undertaking  this  effort. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
assassination  of  our  late  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy,  illustrates  most 
tragically  the  spirit  of  hate,  lawlessness, 
and  complete  disregard  for  the  rights 
and  convictions  of  others  which  has  cap- 
tured the  minds  of  too  many  of  our  peo- 
ple. As  a  result,  additional  laws  will  be 
promptly  passed  and  I  hope  they  will  be 
strictly  enforced.  Today,  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  probably  pass  the 
Senate  omnibus  crime  bill  which  a  large 
majority  in  the  Senate  feel  will  assure 
stronger  law  enforcement. 

I  hope  we  may  have  a  firmer  deter- 
mination to  enforce  the  law  on  the  part 
of  Federal.  State,  and  local  officials,  in- 
cluding the  courts.  But  it  is  very  clear 
that  there  must  be  also  a  change  wuthin 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  individual  citi- 
zens .supporting  and.  indeed,  demanding 
stronger  law  enforcement  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  more  tolerant  recogni- 
tion to  the  rights  of  others  to  hold  and 
express  different  convictions  from  our 
own.  so  long  as  those  convictions  are 
within  the  law.  A  personal  dedication  of 
all  Americans  to  the  cause  of  better  law 
enforcement,  coupled  with  more  tolerant 
recognition  of  the  lawful  rights  of  others 
would  be  the  finest  possible  memorial  to 
Senator  Kennedy. 

In  the  meantime.  Mrs.  Holland  and  I 
join  all  decent  Americans  in  mourning 
the  death  of  Senator  Kennedy  and  ex- 
pressing our  deep  sympathy  for  his 
widow,  the  children  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Kennedy  family  who  have 
had  to  bear  much  more  than  their  share 
of  personal  grief  and  tragedy. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  and  the  Senate  mourns  the  tragic 
passing  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  and 
Mrs.  Talmadge  joins  me  in  extending 
deep  sympathy  to  the  Kennedy  family. 
Senator  Kennedy,  stnick  down  in  his 
prime  by  an  assassin's  bullet,  was  the 
victim  of  a  kind  of  insanity  that  has 
taken  hold  of  this  great  land.  Sick  and 
vicious  minds  have  been  at  work.  They 
would  abandon  civilized  conduct  and 
.settle  differences  between  men  and  issues 
by  the  sword.  I  can  find  no  compassion 
or  understanding  in  my  heart  for  such 
bestiality.  It  must  be  expunged  from  oiu" 
society. 

It  is  my  prayer  Lhat  all  the  people  of 
our  country  will  heed  the  call  for  law  and 
order  and  for  the  restoration  of  social 
-sanity  that  has  been  issued  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President.  It  is  my  further 
hope  that  all  our  people  of  all  races  and 
political  persuasions  will  unite  in  the 
common  purpose  of  advancing  the  wel- 


fare, well-being,  and  prosperity  of  each 
and  every  citizen  of  this  country. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
of  tragedy  in  my  own  family,  no  two  per- 
sons were  more  sensitive  and  under- 
standing than  Ethel  and  Bob  Kennedy. 
Each  of  them  contacted  members  of  tho 
family.  They  were  especially  kind  and 
understanding  to  my  daughter  Sharon, 
whom  they  befriended  and  helped. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  passage  of 
1  year  from  the  death  of  my  daughter 
Valerie.  Bob  Kennedy  handwrote  me  a 
deeply  moving  letter  and  handed  it  to  me 
in  this  Chamber.  It  was  an  uncommonly 
gracious  gesture,  but  one  which  typified 
the  man. 

I  know  ot  no  man  who  felt  more  deeply 
the  misfortunes  of  others,  e-oeciplly  ihe 
plight  of  the  needy  in  this  country  and 
throughout  the  vorld.  than  Robert  Ken- 
nedy. No  man  devoted  liimself  more  t^ 
helping  them,  despite  the  personal  ma- 
lignment  directed  against  him  becau.se  u: 
liis  efforts  to  lighten  their  burdens. 

This  century  has  been  a  bloody  one 
Many  millions  have  died  in  combat.  Mil- 
lions of  others  have  died  in  concentra- 
tion camps.  Nuclear  weapons  have  beer. 
developed  and  employed.  In  America. 
some  of  the  best  among  us  have  beeri 
felled  by  assassins.  Human  life  has  been 
squandered. 

Thus,  the  record  of  the  20th  century 
to  .some  .seems  increasingly  atrociou.^ 
De.'^pite  the  spread  of  education,  particu- 
larly in  the  industrial  nation.^:  despitp 
great  advances  in  the  arts  and  sciences: 
despite  the  diversion  of  greater  resources 
than  ever  before  to  the  study  of  human 
behavior,  the  level  of  violence  iias  risen. 

The  problem  is  acute  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Tlie  problem  is.  how  do  we 
lov.er  the  level  of  violence  and  raise  the 
level  of  understanding  and  cooperation 
among  men  and  nations? 

The  first  order  of  business  is  to  stop 
the  shooting.  At  home  we  require  and 
deserve  m.uch  stricter  gun  laws  and 
strong  but  fair  law  enforcement.  Abroad 
we  have  a  respom-ibility  to  find  a  formula 
for  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

If  we  persevere  in  taking  every  step  we 
can  toward  peace  abroad,  peace  can  be 
won  abroad.  Here  at  home,  let  us  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  rooting  out  the  bias  that 
exists  in  our  hearts  and  r^trike  it  dowi-; 
with  logic.  Let  us  teach  our  children  that 
brotherhood  and  justice  mu.">t  be  prac- 
ticed every  day  of  our  lives.  Let  love 
guide  us  in  our  relationships  with  each 
other  and  with  all  men. 

If  we  live  our  lives  this  way.  and  if  we 
adopt  such  policies  as  a  Nation,  peace, 
order,  and  truth  will  be  advanced  in  the 
world,  and  brotherhood  and  justice  may 
yet  be  achieved.  We  cannot  shrink  from 
such  efforts.  Nor  can  we  give  up  on  our- 
selves or  neglect  our  responsibility  to 
do  what  must  be  done.  No  man  had  a 
keener  awareness  of  this  responsibility 
than  Robert  Kennedy.  Individually  and 
collectively,  let  us  resolve  to  make  our- 
selves, om-  Nation,  and  the  world  more 
rational,  more  tolerant,  more  compas- 
sionate, and  more  acceptable  in  the  eyes 
of  God  and  all  just  men. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  that  re- 
mains to  be  done  by  both  bodies  of  this 
legislature.  But  America  cannot  just  say 
to  Congress.   'What  are  you  going  to  do 
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about  these  problems  and  challenges?" 
For  each  American  must  dedicate  him- 
self to  doing  something  about  them. 

Respect  for  order  and  a  sense  of  de- 
cency must  begin  within  the  family.  It 
must  begin  with  the  community,  the 
municipahty.  and  the  State  before  the 
Federal  Government  can  act  in  a  sig- 
nificant way. 

Every  American  can  .say  to  him.self.  "I 
will  find  someone  in  this  country  less 
fortunate  than  I.  I  am  not  going  to  leave 
their  fate  to  others.  I  myself  am  going  to 
do  .something  to  help  .someone  else,  .so 
that  justice  and  dignity  will  belong  to  all 
men,  so  that  the  American  dream  can 
be  a  dream  not  .just  for  some  Americans 
but  for  all  Americans,  and  ^o  that  this 
.American  dream  can.  once  acain— in  our 
time— be  a  .symbol  of  light  and  liope  for 
all  the  people  of  the  world." 

Robert  Kennedy  deeply  believed  in  the 
American  dream,  and  by  his  death. 
America  has  lo.st  more  than  she  can  af- 
ford to  lo.se.  Today,  our  hearts  go  out 
to  all  the  Kennedys,  whose  own  personal 
losses  have  been  exceeded  only  by  what 
thev  have  given  the  Nation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
land  of  shock  and  sorrow  it  is  fitting  that 
here  in  the  Senate  we  should  pau.se  in 
tribute  to  our  fallen  colleague.  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy.  For  here  was  cen- 
tered the  words  and  work  of  a  great 
American  who  now  belongs  to  the  ages 
To  our  prayers  we  shall  add  praise  for 
the  Roals  of  human  good  that  this  brave 
youns-  man  sought— and  our  promise 
"that  his  cause  has  not  died  with  him. 

It  was  in  the  nature  of  Robert  Ken- 
nedy to  have  causes— to  be  concerned. 
He  held  the  power  of  place— but  was  at 
home  with  the  humble.  He  was  a  man  of 
wealth — but  his  concern  was  for  the  poor. 
He  was  a  lawyer  who  had  held  the  high 
office  of  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States— and  his  clients  were  the  penni- 
less and  the  friendless. 

He  was  a  fond  father  v,-hose  children 
shared  the  podium  with  him  in  his  hours 
of  high  decision— and  underprivileged 
children  shared  his  heart  in  everj'  wak- 
ing moment. 

He  was  a  son  of  a  dedicated  family 
which  has  served  America  well  and  suf- 
fered so  much.  He  was  a  devoted 
brother — one  of  three  who  have  brought 
great  honor  to  this  Senate. 

Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  New  York  but  his  real  con- 
stituency was  the  entire  world  of  the 
underprivileged. 

His  years  were  given  to  demanding 
tasks— but  he  remained  young— and  now 
God  has  chosen  that  he  shall  be  a  youth 
lor  all  eternity. 

He  had  an  appeal  to  youth— and  as  vve 
watched  thoir  response,  and  clear  good 
nature — and  evident  afTection  for  the 
America  of  Senator  Kennedy's  dreams 
and  determination— we  felt  a  sense  of  re- 
lief from  the  violence  that  has  bsen  too 
often  in  the  streets  of  our  cities. 

Surelv,  we  felt  a  sense  of  mature  values 
that  must  make  our  America  secure. 

Senator  Kennedy  had  an  appeal  to 
vouth  who  served  him  on  his  staff  with 
a  dedicated  zeal— far  beyond  the  call  of 
dutv.  He  and  his  workers  were  our  Sen- 
ate" neighbors.  Across  the  hall  and 
through  their  open   doors,   we   enjoyed 


their  vouth  and  enthusiasm— just  as  we 
sense  and  share  their  overpowering  sad- 
ness in  this  lonely  hour. 

For  the  act  of  a  madman  in  distant 
Los  Angeles  will  leave  its  scars  on  many, 
many  young  lives  whose  days  seem  to 
change  from  destiny  to  despair. 

Senator  Kennedy  worked  for  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  home— and  he  died  by  the 
hand  of  a  .son  of  a  broken  home. 

"senator  Kennedy   spoke  against  vio- 
lence. "What  has  violence  ever  gained? 
he  asked — and  he  died  by  violence. 

In  the  hour  of  the  tragic  death  of  the 
Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  delivered  at  Cleveland 
what  might  be  his  own  eulogy  when  he 
said : 

No  mivrtyr'.s  cause  has  ever  been  stilled  by 
the  assassm's  bullet. 

Bevond  anv  words  we  may  utter  in  the 
Senate  today— that  must  be  cur  work  for 

all  days.  ,  .       .. ^ 

Even  as  we  speak  a  plane  is  making  its 
sad  iournev  across  the  peaceful  skies  of 
the  America  Robert  Kennedy  loved— for 
which  lie  labored- for  which  he  died. 

The  mortal  remains  of  Robert  Ken- 
nedy make  their  way  irom  sea  to  shining 
sea— to  the  requiem  in  the  cathedral  of 
his  faith— then  to  journey  to  this  city— 
by  these  very  buildings- to  come  to  rest 
by  hi.^  brother's  side— in  Arlington— the 
immortal  altar  of  Americanism. 

To  his  beloved  wife  and  children— to 
ell  the  stricken  family- too  often  steeped 
m  tra^edv— we  offer  our  humble  human 
con.solation  tliat  they  shall  be  remem- 
bered in  our  prayer.s— and  we  oITer  thc 
solemn  promi.se  that  their  loved  ones 
shall  not  be  forgotten  in  our  purposes. 

Mr  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  we  grieve 
today  ".ith  the  loss  of  our  colleague 
Robert  Kennedy  and  for  a  family  that 
has  experienced  so  much  tragedy  and  for 
a  Nation  once  again  enduring  the  shock 
and  self-analysis  that  come  with  the 
assassin's  bullet. 

Perhaps  laws  can  be  strengthened— 
and  perhaps  facts  can  be  brought  to  pub- 
lic attention  by  commission  inquiry. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  more  compelling 
to  me  that  all  Americans  examine  their 
hearts  and  their  minds.  Never  in  our  hi.s- 
tory  even  during  the  tragedy  of  civil 
war '  has  there  been  evidence  of  so  many 
angry  people  and  so  much  divisiveness 
as  has  been  manifest  in  America  during 
the  oast  few  years.  Never  before  have 
Americans  appeared  more  intolerant  of 
the  viev.-s  of  others. 

This  tragic  death,  regardless  of  the 
motive  of  the  assassin,  has  implications 
that  strike  at  the  very  roots  of  our  Na- 
tion For  what  meaning  have  freedom  of 
.socech  and  all  of  the  other  inahenable 
rights  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution  if 
violence,  lawlessness,  and  hatred  con- 
tinue ?s  prominent  features  of  our 
.societv? 

Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  was  not  only  a  Senate  col- 
league but  a  ix^rsonal  friend.  Years  ago. 
we  had  attended  law  school  together. 

Now  as  a  result  of  this  tragedy,  a  part 
of  the  canvass  of  his  life  is  left  white, 
neve'-  to  be  painted  in.  In  his  struggle  to 
plav'what  he  thought  to  be  his  part  in 
the  American  political  scene,  he  was  not 
so  much  oushed  by  the  plans  of  the  past 
as  pulled  by  the  hopes  of  the  future. 


I   find   my   own   sense   of   loss   to   be 
great— not  really  mea.surable  at  all. 

And  the  cost  and  loss  to  our  national 
spi'-it  is  likewise  not  subject  to  measure- 
ment, but  we  must  know  lhat  our  demo- 
cratic processes  are  somehow  diminished. 
Mr.    McINTYRE.    Mr.    President,    if 
America  is  blessed,  she  is  bles.sed  not  only 
with  the  qualitv  of  her  institutions,  but 
with  the  quality  of  the  men  who  guide 
her  destiny. 
Such  a  man  was  Robert  Kennedy. 
Like  his  brother  before  him,  he  .stood 
tall  and  gave  his  whole  spirit  and  being 
to  his  fellow  countrymen. 

And  now  he  has  given  his  life. 
Life  a.sked  much  of  Robert  Kennedy. 
It  gave  h.im  a  wonderful  family,  a  keen 
and  inqui.'^itivt^  mind,  and  an  important 
role  to  plav  in  his  Nation'.s  affairs.  But  it 
al.so  took  much.  It  took  his  brother.  John : 
it  must  have  sapped  his  energy  many 
times  when  he  was  attacked  and  critic- 
ized; and.  now,  it  has  demanded  the  .su- 
preme sacrifice.  ^  .  ,  . 

For  Robert  Kennedy,  the  fight  is  now 
over.  But  the  battle  goes  on.  And,  if  there 
is  a  single  con.solation  in  his  tragic  death, 
it  is  this:  that  the  world  was  touched  by 
this  man  while  he  lived. 

His  concern  and  dedication  for  his  fel- 
low man  leaves  this  cold  and  cruel  world 
just  a  little  warmer.  And  his  mcmoiT. 
durin.7  the  dark  days  ahead,  will  provide 
a  beacon  to  light  the  path  before  us. 

His  life,  as  Shakespeare  wrote; 
Was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mix'd  in  him  that  Nature  might  fland  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  -This  wa.s  a  man! 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident we  arc  all  saddened  by  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Senator  Kennedy  of  New 
York.  The  shameful  and  senseless  mur- 
der of  Robert  F.  Kennfdv  is  a  blow  to 
our  Nation  and  to  our  democratic  proc- 
es.scs.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
has  lost  an  clTective  and  strong  and  dy- 
namic Member. 

Mrs.  Bvrd  and  I  want  to  extend  our 
sympathy  to  his  family,  his  wife  and  his 
children,  his  brother  Ted.  his  aged  father 
and  mother,  and  to  all  to  whom  he  was 
clo.se  and  dear. 

The  Kennedy  family,  which  has  given 
three  sons  to  the  service  of  the  Nation, 
has  been  called  upon  to  suffer  and  to  en- 
dure more  than  any  family  should. 

I  join  my  colleagues  and  people  every- 
where in  denouncing  the  madness  of  the 
act  which  took  his  life  and  expressing 
my  own  personal  sorrow  at  the  ncedloEs 
thing  that  has  iiappened. 

I  am  .sobered  by  the  thouaht  that  cur 
republican  form  of  government  cannot 
continue  to  function  if  candidates  for 
public  office  or  holders  of  public  office 
cannot  safely  go  among  the  people  to 
discuss  issues  and  to  comment  upon  the 
affairs  of  state. 

If  we  have  come  to  the  point  in  our 
overpermissive  society  at  which  twisted 
minds  are  to  be  allowed  to  equate  vio- 
lence and  killing  with  dissent  and  go 
unpunished  for  their  acts,  then  our 
Nation  cannot  endure.  Yet.  that  is  the 
impression  that  is  being  created  .-o  often 
in  <^o  manv  places  as  the  perpetrators  of 
violence  and  murder  have  escaped  the 
con  .sequences  of  their  crimes. 

The  Nation  is  aroused  today  by  the 
emotional  horror  of  Senator  Kennedy  s 
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violent  death,  but  this  will  subside,  and 
assassination  and  murder  and  violence 
will  strike  us  again,  unless  some  funda- 
mental changes  are  made  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  our  courts  and  in  the  moral 
apathy  of  our  people  and  in  the  hearts 
of  our  people. 

I  call  for  a  return  to  a  basic  principle 
upon  which  any  civilized  country-  must, 
in  the  final  analysis,  rest — the  rule  of 
law.  Homes  can  inculcate  in  our  children 
a  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  human  life. 
Churches  can  teach  that  they  must  not 
kill.  Schools  can  teach  that  a  civilized 
nation  must  be  based  on  law  and  order. 
But  it  remains  for  the  Government  to 
bring  these  principles  alive,  to  enforce 
the  laws,  and  maintain  and  preserve 
order. 

The  vicious  and  despicable  slaying  of 
President  Kennedy  is  part  of  a  degrading 
drama  of  disrespect  for  social  order  that 
America  has  allowed  to  unfold  before  the 
world.  Tims  drama  will  not  be  brought 
to  an  end-^the  simple  fact  is  that  we 
may  expect  more  and  more  persons  to 
give  way  to  the  dark  impulses  in  their 
minds — unless  society  reasserts  its  right- 
ful authority  to  protect  not  just  the 
rights  of  criminals  and  those  who  are 
antisocial,  but  the  rights  of  all. 

The  Senate  and  the  Nation  mourn 
today  for  Senator  Kennedy.  Let  us  go 
forward  from  this  moment  with  new 
determination  that  the  desecration  of 
American  life  that  we  have  permitted  to 
spread  so  widely  among  us  will  be  rooted 
from  our  midst. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  was  a  voice  of 
conscience  in  the  Senate,  and  from  that 
forum  he  worked  to  stir  the  conscience  of 
the  Nation  in  domestic  and  foreign  af- 
fairs, where  the  Nations  conscience 
needed  stirring  most.  He  sought  to  arouse 
the  Nation,  for  the  poor  at  home,  and 
for  peace  in  all  the  world.  Now  he  is 
gone:  the  Nation  should  heed  his  counsel. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  Robert 
Kennedy  in  the  Senate  where  we  served 
together  on  tne  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee.  He  was  the  epit- 
ome of  honor  and  courage.  He  was  kind 
and  courageous,  brave,  and  vigilant,  and 
unswerving  in  his  crusade  against  cor- 
ruption and  injustice. 

It  has  been  one  of  my  greatest  privi- 
leges in  the  Senate  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with 
all  three  of  the  Kennedy  brothers,  John 
Fitzgerald.  Robert,  and  Edward,  and  to 
work  closely  with  all  of  them  on  that 
committee,  not  as  mere  Senate  col- 
leagues, but  as  friends. 

No  other  family  in  America  has  given 
more  generously  to  the  Nation  in  this 
generation  than  the  Kennedys.  Three  of 
their  four  sons  have  given  their  lives  in 
their  countr>''s  service.  No  other  family 
in  America  was  more  patriotic  or  bril- 
liant. Assassins  have  cut  down  two  of 
America's  most  gifted  sons  of  this  gen- 
eration, early  in  their  brilliant  careers. 

In  mourning  for  Robert  Kennedy  and 
his  family.  America  must  mourn  for  her- 
self, for  the  crimes  that  have  cut  away 
from  our  Nation  two  of  our  greatest. 
Mrs.  Yarborough  and  I.  with  overflowing 
hearts,  are  filled  to  the  brim  with  sym- 
pathy for  the  family  which  has  placed  its 
son,  brother,  husband,  and  father  upon 


its  country's  altar.  May  a  Merciful  God 
safeguard  the  Kennedys  where  the  Na- 
tion failed  to  safeguard  them. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  violence, 
reflecting  the  intolerance  and  prejudice 
all  too  common  among  us,  has  struck 
down  another  member  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  families. 

The  tragedy  visited  another  time  on 
one  family  is  exceeded  only  by  the  great 
loss  our  Nation  suffers  in  his  death. 

Many  of  us  may  not  agree  with  the 
specific  solutions  Senator  Kennedy  pro- 
posed for  healing  America's  festering 
sores.  But  none  of  us  can  exceed  the 
commitment  to  that  task  made  by  Sena- 
tor Kennedy. 

To  those  millions  of  men  who  repre- 
sent America's  important  minorities,  he 
stood  as  a  symbol  of  interracial  concern. 
To  those  with  little  but  hope  left,  he 
stood  as  a  strong  anchor  of  faith.  To  the 
poor  and  imeducated.  he  stood  as  a  con- 
tinuing inspiration,  assuring  them  of 
better  days  ahead. 

It  matters  little  that  some  of  us  would 
propose  different  solutions  to  improve 
our  society  and  the  lives  of  our  citizens. 

What  does  matter  is  that  \'iolence  has 
struck  down  a  dedicated  exponent  of  his 
own  convictions. 

What  does  matter  is  that  we  have  not 
yet  matured  in  America  so  as  to  see  the 
wisdom  in  hearing  all  who  love  this  coun- 
try' and  recognizing  the  possibility  of 
others  being  right. 

Let  us  all  dedicate  our  lives  to  the  prop- 
osition that  we  can  disagree  without 
resorting  to  violence;  that  we  can  perfect 
our  society  by  acting  in  an  orderly,  law- 
ful way. 

The  promise  that  is  America  and  the 
fulfillment  of  the  American  dream  can 
be  achieved  in  no  other  fashion. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
certain  that  I  speak  for  all  the  citizens 
of  North  E>akota  when  I  say  the  shocking 
death  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  has 
caused  anguish  and  deep  sorrow  in  all 
of  us. 

That  this  young  man  should  be  struck 
down  while  attempting  to  become  Pres- 
ident of  these  United  States  is  com- 
pletely unbelievable.  It  is  also  unbeliev- 
able that  enough  intolerance  exists  in 
some  men  to  commit  such  an  outrageous 
act.  This  cruel  deed  by  a  hate-filled  and 
twisted  mind  has  stilled  the  voice  of  one 
of  our  great  public  leaders. 

This  act  proves  there  is  too  much  hate 
and  intolerance  in  this  coimtry;  and  we 
must  do  something  about  it  soon  or  it  will 
consume  us.  We  cannot  chastise  the  200 
million  citizens  of  this  coimtry  for  the  act 
of  one  vicious  killer.  But.  we  can  improve 
the  climate  that  will  permit  us  to  live  in 
harmony. 

Our  sorrow  today  is  for  the  Kennedy 
family,  which  has  already  felt  so  much 
deep  tragedy,  including  the  loss  of  two 
other  sons  in  service  to  this  Nation. 

My  sorrow  also  is  for  this  country,  for 
all  Americans  know  that  we  have  lost  a 
capable,  energetic,  righteous  man.  And  I 
have  lost  a  beloved  colleague  and  friend. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  service  of  the  Kennedj'  brothers 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  has  br?n  unique.  No 
other  American  family  has  given  to  this 
body  three  Senators.  John  Kennedy 
served  on  our  Committee  on  Labor  and 


Public  Welfare;  Edward  Kennedy  serves 
on  the  same  committee;  and  the  late 
Robert  Kennedy  also  served  on  that 
committee.  I  shall  ever  be  grateful  that  I 
could  serve  on  it  with  the  three  of  them. 

I  think  the  service  of  the  three  Ken- 
nedy brothers  on  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  has  been  gen- 
uinely indicative  of  the  compassion  of 
these  good  and  great  gentlemen — the 
tragic  passing  of  one  of  whom  we  for- 
mally mourn  in  this  Chamber  during 
these  poignant  minutes  of  remembrance. 

The  Kennedys  have  been  very  close  to 
the  people  of  West  Virginia.  That  was 
true  also  of  the  Roosevelts,  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  and  later  his  sons. 
I  often  think  how  remarkable  it  is  that 
such  families,  and  strong  personalitie.s 
within  those  families,  from  positions  of 
power  and  affluence,  would  and  did 
come  into  our  hills  and  were  able  to  im- 
derstand  the  yearnings  of  our  people. 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  and  his  broth- 
ers never  wavered  in  their  support  of 
legislation  and  advocacy  of  programs 
which  were  designed  to  help  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  and  the  fine  people  who 
live  there. 

So  I  return  to  my  earlier  thought,  that 
the  Kennedy  brothers  were  not  assigned 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare;  each,  by  personal  preference, 
asked  to  be  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee. Of  course,  there  are  reasons  why 
men  serve  on  committees.  The  high  pur- 
poses that  are  to  be  attained  by  the  work 
on  the  subcommittees  in  particular  fields 
have  their  special  appeals.  That  is  under- 
standable. But  on  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  Robert  Kennedy 
was  a  member  of  our  Subcommittees  on 
Labor,  on  Employment,  and  Manpower. 
and  Poverty,  and  on  Education. 

You  know,  we  are  inclined  often  to 
speak  thoughtlessly.  I  remember  a  dear 
friend  of  mine  who  told  me.  "Never  speak 
evil  of  a  person.  Write  it.  Write  it  on  the 
sands  near  the  water's  edge." 

There  are  many  people  who,  perhaps 
thoughtlessly  stressed  the  impulsive- 
ness of  Robert  Kennedy,  stressed  per- 
haps the  elements  of  apparent  hurr>' 
which  characterized  his  movements  in 
speech  and  in  walk  and  in  approach  to 
life  itself.  But  the  impulsiveness — which 
is  not  bad  in  itself — was  overshadowed 
by  the  compassion  and  by  the  persever- 
ance of  the  man. 

I  recall  a  witness  who  some  members 
of  the  Labor  Subcommittee — perhaps  I 
was  included  in  the  list — felt  was  taking 
too  much  of  our  time  in  spreading  on  the 
record  the  opinions  he  held  on  pending 
legislation. 

There  was  an  air  of,  "Let  us  get  this 
over."  Then,  very  quietly,  Senator  Rob- 
ert Kennedy — let  some  of  us  who  were 
on  the  subcommittee  remember  now — 
leaned  into  the  microphone  and  looked 
down  and  said,  "This  is  a  fellow  citizen 
of  ours,  and  he  has  a  story  to  tell.  I  want 
to  hear  it." 

And  this  was  enough  to  cause  us  to 
realize  that  we  did  need  to  hear  and  we 
did  need  to  be  patient. 

I  think  few  people  realize  how  patient 
Robert  Kennedy  really  was  and,  perhaps 
even  more  important,  how  thoughtful  he 
was. 
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I  remember  in  1965  when  we  had  leg- 
islation pending  in  the  Senate  to  create 
our  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Commission  for  those  States  that  thrust 
themselves  across  the  crest  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountains. 

During  the  debate.  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  came  to  me,  as  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  and  said:  "There  are  certain 
counties  in  New  York  State  that  are 
identified  with  this  region.  Their  char- 
acteristics are  the  characteristics  of 
counties  in  States  like  Pennsylvania  and 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  and  others. 
I  hope  they  can  be  included." 

There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  in 
the  Senate,  understandably,  about  the 
possible  acceptance  of  such  an  amend- 
ment. And  there  were  good  reasons  for 
the  positions  taken  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  However,  we  accepted  his  view- 
point and  we  incorporated  those  counties 
into  the  measure,  and  the  legislation 
came  into  being  with  New  York  counties 
added  to  the  area. 

That  is  not  the  reason  I  tell  the  story. 
That  night  I  had  delivered  to  me  in  my 
office  a  liersonally  written  note— the  t>T)e 
of  personally  written  note  that  Senator 
Percy  has  referred  to — from  Robert 
Kennedy,  thanking  me  for  what  I  had 
done. 

I  went  one  afternoon,  a  few  months 
ago,  to  the  National  Airport,  when  the 
plane — the  Caroline — used  by  John  Ken- 
nedv  in  his  campaign  for  the  Presidency 
in  1960,  now  stilled  in  flight,  was 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  National  Air 
and  Space  Museum  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  That  evening,  there  came  an- 
other personally  written  note  thanking 
me  for  having  been  present  for  the 
ceremonies. 

These  little  notes  are  part  of  my  filej 
and  I  mention  them  here  today  not  be- 
cause I  wish  to  unduly  attach  myself 
personally  to  an  associate  in  a  time  of 
tragedy  or  of  remembrance  of  that  per- 
son. But  I  feel  that  we  come  to  know 
and  respect  a  man  because  of  the  con- 
tacts that  we  have  had  with  that  person. 
Mr.  President.  I  conclude  by  moving 
to  another  thought  which  is  even  more 
vital. 

We  were  considering  legislation  in  the 
Senate  not  so  verj-  many  days  ago  to 
attempt  to  bring  about  a  stoppage  of  the 
traffic  in  guns  by  mail  order— long  guns, 
shotguns,  handguns — guns  that  gun 
down  people  in  the  streets,  guns  that 
bring  tragic  death. 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy  said  that 
legislation  of  this  type  was  necessary-, 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  to 
listen,  not  to  me,  but  to  those  words  of 
his,  I  now  repeat: 
Such  legislation— 

He  emphasized — 

would  save  hundreds  of  lives  in  this  coun- 
trv  and  spare  thousands  of  families  all  across 
this  land  the  grief  and  heartbreak  that  may 
come  from  the  loss  of  a  husband,  a  son.  a 
brother,  or  a  friend.  It  Is  time — 

Said  Senator  Robert  Kennedy— 
that   we    wipe    the    stain    of    violence    from 
our  land. 

Now  he  is  victim  of  the  violence  he 
abhorred — and  which  he  wanted  so  much 
to  be  banished  from  this  earth. 


Yes,  my  colleagues,  he  spoke  correctly. 
We  mourn  the  loss  of  a  husband,  the 
loss  of  a  father,  the  loss  of  a  .son,  the 
loss  of  a  brother,  the  loss  of  a  friend. 
Robert  Kennedy  was  all  of  these. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  assas- 
sination of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  is 
a  terrible,  terrible  tragedy.  Many  basic 
political  values  in  our  country  are  also 
being  assassinated  by  extremists  who 
are  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands 
and  violating  many  constitutional  guar- 
antees and  basic  human  rights. 

The  most  meaningful  monument  we 
could  build  to  the  memoi-y  of  Senator 
Kennedy  and  to  his  statesmanship  would 
be  for  Congress  to  lead  the  Nation  back 
to  the  enforcement  and  practice  of  gov- 
ernment by  law,  both  domestic  and  in- 
ternational. 

Senator  Kennedy  was  a  man  of  great 
courage:  he  dared  to  stand  up  for  the 
right  as  he  .saw  the  right. 

I  know  of  no  literarj-  quotation  that 
better  describes  his  intellectual  courage 
than  the  famous  quotation  from  the 
speech  of  Carl  Schurz  delivered  on  Octo- 
ber 17.  1899,  under  the  heading  "Anti- 
imperialistic  Congress." 
He  said: 

Our  country,  right  or  wTong.  When  right, 
to  be  kept  right;  when  wTong,  to  be  put 
right. 


Mr.  President.  Senator  Kennedy,  in 
his  recent  speeches  across  the  country 
delivered  in  his  campaign  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination  of  his  party,  spoke 
many  times  about  the  need  for  national 
unity.  He  expressed  some  of  his  views 
as  to  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  na- 
tional unity.  He  spoke  out  against  vio- 
lence in  our  country,  and  he  spoke  out 
against  violence  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  eulogy  today  to 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  I  pay  tribute 
to  his  leadership  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy.  He  recognized  the  great  dis- 
unity in  our  country  caused  by  the  war 
in  Asia.  He  certainly  manifested  his 
view  over  and  over  again  that  we  must 
change  our  course  m  that  war  in  order 
to  have  unity  at  home.  Mr.  President 
there  can  be  no  denial  of  the  fact  that 
millions  and  millions  of  Americans  do 
not  support  that  war.  They  know  we 
should  not  be  killing  American  boys  in 
that  war.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  of  the  cause-to-effect  relation.ship 
between  our  participation  in  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  some  of  the  violence  here 

at  home. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  state  that 
we  can  best  pay  tribute  to  the  states- 
manship of  this  great  man  if  we.  in  the 
Congress,  join  forces  in  bringing  about 
a  discontinuance  of  that  war.  The  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  must  bring 
our  foreign  policy  in  Asia  back  within 
the  framework  of  international  law.  I 
think  it  most  appropriate  that  we  give 
renewed  consideration  in  our  Govern- 
ment to  the  resolution  that  the  Senate 
passed  by  a  vote  of  82  to  0.  calling  upon 
the  President  to  submit  the  settlement 
of  the  Vietnam  war  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations.  Senator  Kennedy  voted  for  it 
and  supported  it.  I  believe  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's foreign  policy  statesmanship  will 
go   down  in  history,  and  there  will  be 


emblazoned  on  his  record  the  position 
he  took  in  opposition  to  many  of  our  war 
policies  in  Asia.  His  is  a  record  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  resort  to  the  jungle  law  of 
military  might  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes among  nations. 

He  stood  out  courageously  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  rules  and  peacekeeping 
procedures  of  international  law  for  the 
rule  of  the  military  law.  He  sought  to 
correct  a  wrong  war  policy  of  our 
Government. 

Mrs.  Morse  joins  me  in  expressing  our 
deepest  sympathy  and  prayers  for  God's 
comfort  to  Senator  Kennedy's  wife, 
Ethel,  and  their  wonderful  children. 
Senator  Kennedy's  mother  and  father. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  and  all  the 
other  members  of  the  Kennedy  family. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  mourning  the  death  of 
Robert  Kennedy. 

I  first  knew  John  Kennedy  in  1949.  I 
got  to  know  Robert  Kennedy  in  1956. 
with  our  advocacy  of  John  Kennedy  for 
the  Vice  Presidency.  Between  1956  and 
1960.  it  became  obvious  to  me  that  no 
man  was  closer  or  could  be  closer  to  John 
Kennedy  than  Robert  Kennedy. 

I  recall  vividly  the  memory  of  the  4 
years  from  1956  through  1960  leading 
to  the  nomination  and  election  of  John 
Kennedy. 

In  November  1960,  after  the  election,  I 
was  the  first  man  whom  John  Kennedy 
asked  to  visit  with  him  in  Palm  Beach. 
We  discussed  his  coming  administration, 
and  he  said  to  me: 

ABE,  vou  were  the  first  man  who  thought 
I  could  be  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Would  you  like  to  be  Attorney  Gen- 
eral In  my  Cabinet? 


I  said : 

Mr.  President.  I  know  there  has  been  u  lot 
In  the  newspapers  about  this,  but  if  I  have 
my  choice.  I  would  prefer  to  be  Secretary  of 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
W^elfare. 

He  replied: 

Who  do  you  think  should  be  considered 
for  Attorney  General? 

I  said: 

Mr.  President,  Robert  Kennedy  Is  the  man 
you  should  appoint. 

He  then  asked  me: 

Do  you  think  this  Nation  would  Uke  my 
brother  for  Attorney  General? 

I  replied : 

Mr.  President,  you  are  brothers.  I  have  ob- 
served   both   of   you    intimately   during   the 
past  4  vears.  and  it  is  very  apparent  to  me 
that    emotionally,    viscerally.    and    intellec- 
tually you  react  alike.  I  have  watched  both 
of  you  in  times  of  crisis:   and  every  time  a 
crisis  has  entered  into  your  life,  you  auto- 
matically turned  to  Bobby.  You  will  be  faced 
wltJi  manv  crises  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  man  that  you  are  going  to 
turn   to  automatically   is  Robert  Kennedy. 
The  worst  thing  that  could  ha-  -jen  for  both 
of  you  and  the  Nation  is  to  have  Bobby  al- 
wavs  coming  in  through  the  back  door.   It 
becomes  important  that,  if  he  Is  to  be  your 
adviser,  he  must  come  in  through  the  front 
door:  and  if  this  is  to  be  the  case.  I  believe 
that  he   should   be   your   Attorney   General. 

President  Kennedy  again  expressed 
.skepticism  about  the  advisability  of  this, 
but  later  told  me  that  he  had  made  the 
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decision  to  appoint  Robert  Kennedy  as 
Attorney  General. 

As  soon  as  the  administration  of  John 
Kennedy  was  formed  and  got  moving, 
Robert  Kennedy  was  always  the  closest 
to  John  Kennedy.  In  any  ci-isis  that  de- 
%'eloped  or  in  any  basic  policy,  either 
domestic  or  foreign,  Robert  Kennedy  was 
involved. 

Now,  it  was  not  Robert  Kennedy  in- 
terfering with  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet  or  the  administration.  He  was 
always  most  circumspect  to  make  sure 
that  he  respected  the  position  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  every  member  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration.  However,  when  it 
came  to  basic  policy,  Robert  Kennedy 
was  involved — thoughtful,  considerate, 
and  wise. 

Then  came  the  tragic  death  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  and  for  a  period  Robert 
Kennedy  was  a  man  searching  to  redis- 
cover his  own  soul.  He  was  bereft,  be- 
side himself,  and  did  not  quite  know 
where  he  fitted  into  our  society. 

I  talked  with  Robert  Kennedy  when 
he  was  considering  running  for  the  U.S. 
Senat*.  I  was  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

He  did  not  believe  that  the  Senate 
would  be  a  place  for  him.  He  thought  the 
movement  of  the  Senate,  the  pace  of  the 
Senate,  might  be  too  slow  for  a  man  of 
such  vigor  and  activity.  I  replied  that  I 
thought,  personally,  from  my  experience 
in  all  phases  of  Government,  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  was  without  question  the 
greatest  place  in  Government  and  the 
body  that  could  give  a  man  great  oppor- 
tunity for  seiTice. 

He  ran  for  the  US  Senate,  and  he 
became  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New- 
York.  He  entered  into  his  duties  with 
dedication  and  under.'^tanding.  He  served 
on  my  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization, and  we  undertook  a  num- 
ber of  actions,  first  in  the  field  of  trafBc 
safety,  then  in  the  crisis  of  the  cities. 
He  discussed  with  me  the  problems  of 
rising  liealth  costs,  a  subject  upon  which 
we  embarked  this  year. 

One  found  in  Robert  Kennedy  a  man 
of  deep  commitment  and  deep  passion 
for  the  great  problems  and  issues  facing 
this  country.  Contraiy  to  what  most 
people  believe  about  Robert  Kennedy, 
he  was  a  shy,  reserved  man.  It  was  verj' 
difficult  to  know  and  understand  Robert 
Kennedy.  He  was  not  an  outgoing  man. 
While  the  pictures  and  television  viewing 
of  his  campaigning  would  give  the  atti- 
tude of  a  vigorous  man.  always  outgoing, 
Robert  Kennedy  was  not  an  outgoing 
man.  Basically,  he  was  more  on  the  in- 
trovert than  the  extrovert  side. 

I  have  watched  with  dismay  the  self- 
flagellation  that  this  country-  has  under- 
taken during  tiie  past  48  hours.  We  are 
not  a  sick  society,  Mr.  President.  Keep 
in  mind  that  the  society  that  housed  the 
assassin  also  housed  the  victim,  and  200 
million  Americans  cannot  be  blamed  for 
the  gun  and  the  triggering  of  the  shot 
that  killed  Robert  Kennedy. 

Robert  Kennedy  understood  that  this 
society  has  many  problems  and  that  this 
society  must  correct  these  problems.  He 
devoted  his  life,  his  energie.:..  and  his 
efforts  to  make  sure  that  we  have  jus- 
tice, equality,  and  to  correct  the  injus- 
tices we  have. 


Robert  Kennedy  had  a  particular  ap- 
peal to  and  love  for  young  people  be- 
cau.se  he  recognized  that  the  future  of 
our  Nation  is  in  the  young  people  of 
America.  Robert  Kennedy  also  under- 
stood and  had  faith  that  this  is  a  whole- 
some generation,  irrespective  of  the  mi- 
nority tliat  caused  all  the  turmoil  and 
trouble. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  Robert  Ken- 
nedy should  not  have  died  in  vain,  this 
is  an  opportunity  for  all  of  society,  and 
not  only  the  legislative  branch,  but  also 
everv'  individual  to  make  a  dedication  to 
the  principles  in  v.'hich  Robert  Kennedy' 
believed. 

My  feeling  is  that  the  death  of  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  might  lead  to  a  basic  ca- 
tharsis in  the  entire  structure  of  our  so- 
ciety. Candidates  for  the  presidency,  both 
Democratic  and  Republican,  will  address 
them.selves  to  the  basic  problems  and 
issues  which  Robert  Kennedy  pointed 
out  needed  doing  in  this  country.  I 
believe  that  both  presidential  can- 
didates will  commit  their  respective  par- 
ties to  constructive  actions  at  home  and 
abroad. 

I  believe  that  every  candidate  for  the 
Senate  and  for  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives in  1968  owes  a  duty  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation  to  give  them  leadership. 
Every  candidate  for  the  Senate  and  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  owes  a  duty 
to  come  forth  with  a  constructive  pro- 
gram and  basic  philosophy,  and  not 
merely  to  be  negative  and  carping. 

This  is  a  great  Nation.  The  promise  of 
this  Nation  is  still  ahead  of  it  and  not 
in  the  past.  The  greatest  achievement  we 
can  make  as  Senators  is  not  merely  to 
stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  talk 
about  one  of  our  colleagues  who  lias  died. 
If  he  is  not  to  ha\e  died  in  vain,  we 
should  liave  th?  resolution  to  can-y  for- 
ward those  beliefs  and  ideals  of  what  he 
believed  America  could  be.  This  is  a  great 
coimtry.  not  a  sick  countiy.  Let  us  get 
down  to  the  business  of  the  country.  Let 
us  not  talk  about  the  weaknesses  of  the 
few  but  recognize  the  strength  of  the 
many. 

Mv.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  tragic  day  for  the  family  of  Senator 
Robert  P.  Kennedy,  for  the  U.S.  Senate, 
and  for  the  Nation. 

A  brave  and  dedicated  young  man.  only 
42  years  old,  has  been  struck  down  by 
an  assassin,  as  was  his  brother,  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  horror  of  this  new  tragedy  over- 
whelms us  and  renders  words  inade- 
quate. Our  minds  rebel  at  accepting  the 
fact  that  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
has  been  robbed  of  his  life  by  a  gunman. 

Robert  F.  Kennedy,  wiio  cared  so 
deeply  for  his  Nation  and  for  his  fellow- 
man,  is  gone,  and  we  who  served  with 
him  in  this  Chamber  are  diminished  by 
his  loss. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  to  his  parents,  who  have  borne 
so  much  tragedy. 

I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss,  for 
I  have  known  Bobby  Kennedy  from  the 
time  he  was  a  very  young  man  until  this 
hour  of  his  untimely  death.  I  have  seen 
him  grow,  not  only  as  a  member  of  a  re- 
markable family,  but  as  an  individual  in 
his  own  right. 


I  first  met  Robert  F.  Kennedy  in  1947 
when  his  older  brother.  Jack,  invited  me 
to  visit  the  family  compound  at  Hyannis 
Port. 

I  have  seen  him  grow  from  that  younu 
man  to  a  Senator,  an  individual  standing 
in  his  own  right  and  contributing  mucii 
to  his  Nation. 

But  I  can  also  recall  his  unselfish  labor 
in  behalf  of  his  brother's  campaign,  the 
totality  of  effort,  the  affirmation  and 
dedication  which  lie  brought  to  tlie 
causes  in  which  he  believed. 

And  that  made  an  indelible  impression 
on  me,  one  which  I  will  forever  carry 
with  me. 

Perhaps  as  a  contemporary  of  John  F. 
Kennedy,  I  was  closer  in  friendsliip  and 
spirit  to  Bobby's  older  brother,  but 
Bobby  Kennedy  also  had  great  qualities 
of  his  own  and  the  tragedy  which  liu.s 
struck  him  down  on  the  threshhold  ut 
what  could  have  been  his  moment  of 
greatest  service  is  an  overpowering  one. 

The  Kennedy  family  has  borne  so  much 
loss,  that  one  wonders  how  they  can  bear 
so  much  pain.  However,  to  those  who 
know  the  family  and  the  individuals 
within  it,  it  is  a  family  that  wants  to 
live — and  does  live — in  the  forefront  of 
life's  battles. 

If  there  has  to  be  a  single  outstanding 
characteristic  of  this  family  it  is  their 
active  peerless  courage. 

Bobby  Kennedy  had  this  family  at- 
tribute in  full  measure.  He  was  ready  to 
make  any  sacrifice  for  the  causes  in 
which  he  believed  and  for  liis  Nation. 

A  columnist  suggested  recently  that  it 
was  impossible  for  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
to  ignore  a  dare. 

It  was  a  perceptive  observation,  for 
Bobby  Kennedy  was  a  person  who  car- 
ried within  him  that  urge  to  compete, 
that  drive  to  win.  v.iierever  or  wiiatever 
the  fray. 

That  spirit  was  not  one  of  recklessness, 
it  was  one  of  courage.  He  had  within  him 
the  passion  to  stand  up  for  his  beliefs,  to 
act  according  to  his  views. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  a  special  kind  of 
American,  a  young  leader,  of  great  prom- 
ise. And  he  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
day  of  ."^adness  for  the  Senate  and  for 
the  country. 

We  have  all  suffered  a  srievous  loss 
in  the  assas.sination  of  the  late  Senator 
from  New  York,  Robert  P.  Kennedy. 

His  youthfulness  somehow  made  the 
Senate  a  more  youthful  and  vital  body. 

His  intelligence  and  wit  made  the  Sen- 
ate a  livelier  place. 

His  passionate  championship  of  the 
underprivileged  and  the  oppressed  en- 
larged our  humanity  by  helping  to  focus 
our  attention  on  the  inequities  that  still 
exist  in  our  society. 

His  crusading  zeal  inspired  the  en- 
thusiasm of  millions  of  young  people 
throughout  the  country. 

And  now  this  life  has  been  cut  short. 
this  light  has  been  extinguished.  And  the 
entire  Nation  mourns. 

Our  hearts  are  filled  with  compassion 
for  the  Senator's  family.  esiJecially  for 
his  parents  and  for  his  wife  and  10  chil- 
dren he  leaves  behind  And  our  sympathy 
is  compounded  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
almost  incredible  series  of  tragedies  that 
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have  been  visited  on  this  distinguished 
family. 

Of  the  four  Kennedy  sons,  three  have 
now  given  their  lives  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  Joseph  Kennedy,  Jr..  killed 
in  World  War  II.  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy less  than  5  years  ago  was  cut  down 
by  an  assassin's  bullet.  And  now  another 
assassin  ha.s  taken  the  life  of  our  Inend 
and  colleague.  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Words,  therefore,  become  completely 
inadequate  to  express  the  .sympathy  we 
all  feel  for  the  Kennedy  family  in  this 
new  bereavement,  .superimposcu  on  the 
terrible  bereavements  of  the  past.  All  one 
can  say  is  that  our  hearts  go  out  to 
them. 

There  is  one  commentary  1  would  like 
to  add  in  closing. 

Pious  condolences  over  the  a.ssassina- 
tion  of  an  .^merican  President  or  an 
African-American  leader  or  over  the  as- 
.sassination  of  Senator  Kennedy,  will  no 
longer  suffice.  If  our  country  is  not  to  be 
regarded  by  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a 
nation  of  murderers  and  assassins,  we 
must  lake  the  most  energetic  action  to 
\jut  an  end  to  the  conditions  that  today 
make  America  a  land  of  murder  and 
violence. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  too 
stunned  and  .-maddened  to  speak  at  lonjuh 
this  morning.  The  murder  of  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  falls  like  a  lieavy 
cress  upon  our  land.  My  sympathy. 
deeply  felt,  goes  out  to  his  loved  ones, 
to  his  stricken  v.'ife  Ethel,  his  many  chil- 
dren, his  parents,  his  brother  Ted,  to 
his  sisters,  to  Mrs.  Joh.n  F.  Kennedy,  and 
to  all  members  of  his  ;:allant  family. 

I  grieve  also  for  my  country,  and  pray 
for  some  future  day  when  the  gravest 
dangers  v.-ill  no  longer  beset  those  men 
:n  our  public  life  who  stand  most  firmly 
against  liate,  want,  and  lear  in  America. 
May  the  life  of  Robert  P.  Kennedy 
strengthen  the  resolve  of  each  of  us  to 
serve  our  country  as  he  did.  with  cour- 
age, candor,  and  commitment.  And  may 
God  deliver  us  the  day  when  men  of 
peace  who  search  for  justice  can  walk 
safely  in  our  midst. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr,  President,  the  murder 
of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  is  an  awful, 
senseless  tragedy — and  one  more  reflec- 
tion of  the  spots  of  violence  and  sickness 
mat  blot  our  Nation.  It  is  ju-st  as  much 
a  tragedy  for  our  country,  to  which  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  liad  so  much  to  give  and 
10  which  he  had  already  given  so  much, 
as  it  is  to  iris  family.  The  best  memorial 
■.ve  can  give  him  is  a  resolve  to  take  the 
steps  on  so  many  fronts,  at  heme  and 
.ibroad.  that  can  cure  our  condition. 

My  wife  and  I  are  deeply  grieved  and 
extend  aU  our  love  and  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  brother  and  family. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
colleagues  and  fellow  Americans  in  the 
expression  of  grief  and  .shock  at  the 
tragic  act  which  has  claimed  the  life  of 
one  of  our  Nation's  great  public  figures. 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  of  New 
Yoik. 

Every  citizen  must  deplore  and  guard 
against  this  ugly  kind  of  violence  which 
lias  entered  our  political  life.  Our  shock 
and  disbelief  must  now  cause  us  to  re- 
.-olve,  once  and  for  all,  to  rid  our  Nation 
of  the  hate,  bitterness,  and  divisiveness 


which  tears  at  our  national  purpose  and 

weakens  our  luiity. 

I  fully  support  the  action  of  President 
Johnson  in  summoning  a  commission  of 
learned  men  from  this  body  and  other 
commmiities  across  the  Nation  to  study 
the  intolerable  menace  of  assassination 
and  violence  which  has  become  too  fre- 
quent an  occurence  to  be  ignored. 

My  h.eart  goes  out  to  the  family  of 
Senator  Kennedy  whose  capacity  to  sur- 
vive tragedy  is  a  source  oi  inspiration 
not  only  in  the  United  States  but  abroad. 
While  the  story  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
ended  today  at  the  moment  of  his  great- 
est political  \ictory,  his  message  will  not 
be  lost  to  the  American  people.  His  life 
v,-as  a  dedication  to  i)ublic  .service  and 
to  the  uplifting  of  the  disadvantaged 
and  oppressed.  His  courage  and  unself- 
ish ronviction  to  opiiose  injustice,  pov- 
erty, and  ignorance  which  he  never  Hesi- 
tated to  identify,  brought  new  liopc  to 
millions  of  Americans  and  inspired  free 
men  everywhere.  In  ihe.sc  humane  con- 
tributions, he  has  left  h:s  family  and  his 
count: y  with  a  ricli  and  unforgettable 
legacy. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  death 
bv  assassination  of  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  has  left  us  all  with  a  deep  sense 
of  .siiock  and  gncf.  But  we  are  also  ex- 
Dcricncin?  the  stark  realization  that, 
while  character  assa.ssination  in  ix)litics 
has  almost  become  an  accepted  course 
of  action,  we  cannot  be  deluded  by  its 
•'harmlcssness.'  The  line  between  char- 
acter assassination  and  political  assassi- 
nation is  almost  indistineuishable.  The 
price  oi  either  is  too  high.  It  behooves 
Americans  everywhere,  therefore,  as 
voters  and  constituents,  to  raise  the  level 
of  expectations  from  those  who  would 
serve  in  public  life. 

We  are  experiencing  today  a  rising 
sense  of  anger  because  of  what  the  death 
of  this  remarkable  youna  leader  .svmbol- 
izes  and  what  it  may  portend.  Tliese 
feelings  mix  with  the  sorrow  that  we 
share  and  the  compassion  that  we  have 
for  the  Kennedy  family,  which  has  been 
struck  once  more  by  unspeakable  trag- 
edy, by  a  sorrow  transcended  only  by  the 
measure  of  .service  they  have  given  this 
country. 

For  those  of  us  outside  that  magnifi- 
cent family,  the  message  is  clear  that  we 
must  rise  up  to  our  highest  level  of  ra- 
tional behavior,  to  the  level  of  public 
conduct  which  Bob  Kennedy  and  his 
family  have  established  as  a  guideline 
for  leadership.  This  means  that  we  not 
act  out  of  a  fit  of  anger  or  grope  for 
quick  solutions  to  the  problem  that 
must  be  solved  in  the  hearts  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  is  understandable  that  we  hear  new 
calls  for  gun  legislation,  or  demands  that 
we  pass  restrictive  immigration  laws  be- 
cause Senator  Kennedy's  assassin  was  a 
foreigner.  But  if  we  do  this,  we  will  only 
deceive  ourselves,  even  though  there 
might  be  gratification  for  some  who 
could  point  to  specific  legi-slation. 

But  we  are  thinking  about  and  talking 
about  Dolitical  assassination  and  the 
hazards  of  leadership  in  our  country. 
They  are  very  real.  Political  assassina- 
tion has  become  too  real.  In  recent  years 
and  days  it  has  claimed  Robert  F.  Ken- 


nedy and  his  brother,  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy.  It  has  claimed  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  It  has  claimed 
Aledgar  Evers.  And  it  has  claimed  Mal- 
colm X  and  George  Lincoln  Rockwell, 
who  were  not  greatly  admired  by  many 
perhaps,  but  whose  deaths  also  illustrate 
the  frightening  ease  of  political  assassi- 
nation. 

This  tendency  reflects  the  evil  virus  of 
extremism  injected  into  our  body  i>ol- 
itic,  first  by  the  right  wing  and  more 
lately  by  the  .so-called  new  left.  The 
one  describes  a  President  as  a  "traitor" 
or  a  "comsymp"  and  the  other  denounces 
a  President  as  a  "murderer."  On  one  side 
the  poisonous  vernacular  of  extremism 
demands  "Impeach  Earl  Warren"  and 
on  the  other  it  spits  out  "Hell  no,  we 
won't  go."  One  brand  of  extremism  can 
call  a  Martin  Luther  King  "nigger," 
while  another  cries  back,  "Burn,  baby, 
burn." 

Political  assasination  differs  from  other 
crimes,  but  this  atmosphere  is  also  en- 
ticndered  by  forces  wliich  affect  the 
broader  jiroblem  of  crime  and  lawless- 
ness in  America.  As  child  psychiatrist 
Robert  Coles  put  it  m  Trans-Action  mag- 
azine recently,  those  senscle-ss  killers 
Bonnie  and  Clyde  become  "u.->"  if  we  pay 
attention  to  what  the  social  critics  are 
.saying  about  our  society  today.  The  Neil- 
sen  ratings  reflect  this.  too.  for  violence 
gets  an  audience  and  the  media  can  be 
depended  upon  to  go  where  the  audience 
is.  We  must  begin  to  demand  Irom  the 
media  a  higher  level  of  entertainment, 
as  well  as  a  higher  quality  ui  news  le- 
Ijortinc  which  places  less  empliasis  on 
ihe  extremes  and  upon  bloodletting,  leal 
or  verbal,  and  more  stress  on  the  si'Jiiif- 
icant  and  substantive  events  that  take 
place  every  day  of  our  lives. 

In  politics,  too,  we  must  all  learn  to 
disagree  without  being  disagreeable  and 
quit  demanding  that  candidates  hit  hard, 
low  and  often  in  order  to  excite  tneir 
audiences.  For  all  these  factors  have 
helped  bring  to  the  surface  the  kind  of 
nut  who  will  kill  because  law  and  order 
are  too  slow  a  i)rocess  for  him.  Draft- 
card  burners,  campus  i  ioters.  those  who 
throw  molotov  cocktails  in  the  •  hettos 
of  our  cities,  and  those  who  sit  behind  a 
typewriter  or  a  microphone  to  jiroduce 
the  mood  these  people  operate  f'om  are 
equally  '-'uilty  of  helping  to  foment  dis- 
respect for  law  and  disregard  for  order 
and  for  their  fellow  men. 

It  is  easy  to  point  a  finger  at  Congress, 
or  at  the  State  legislatures,  and  say  "Pass 
a  law,"  But  that  misses  the  point.  What 
we  have  to  do  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
problem  is  to  begin  with  ourselves  as  in- 
dividuals, and  with  our  neighbors  and 
our  own  communities.  We  must  demand 
a  higher  level  of  conduct  i.nd  forswear 
name  calling,  fear,  suspicion,  and  dis- 
trust. We  must  acquire  a  deeper  .■=;ense  of 
tolerance  and  understanding  of  the  other 
fellow's  point  of  view  and  take  to  heart 
President  Johnson's  warning: 

There  is  never — never — any  justification 
for  the  violence  that  tears  at  the  fahrle  of 
our  national  life 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  all  .shocked  by  the 
tragic  death  of  Robert  Kennedy,  and  I 
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join  Senators  today  in  expressing  the 
deepest  sympatliy  to  the  members  of  his 
family.  ^ 

On  the  same  day.  two  marine  officers 
were  killed  in  the  Nation's  Capital  in  an 
unprovoked  incident. 

The  prevailing  spirit  of  lawlessness 
which  we  see  developing  in  our  country 
has  got  to  be  stopped,  and  it  can  be 
stopped  only  by  strict  enforcement  of  the 
laws.  The  time  is  long  past  due  when  we 
should  let  it  be  known  that  those  who 
would  violate  our  laws  are  going  to  be 
punished. 

These  senseless  killings  have  got  to  be 
stopped. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  sad  and  tragic  day  for  the  American 
people  when  a  man  must  place  his  life 
in  serious  danger  to  nin  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  our  country,  but  obviously  that 
day  has  arrived 

We  are  a  people  who  believe  in  making 
political  choices  with  a  ballot,  not  with  a 
bullet,  but  now  a  horrible  act  of  mad- 
ness has  robbed  us  of  the  opportunity  to 

do  so. 

Our  entire  Nation— in  fact,  the  entire 
world— and  the  Kennedy  family  have 
suffered  a  terrible  loss — a  loss  that  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

Nothing  can  stop  the  assassin's  bullet 
once  it  has  been  fired.  Now  we  must  try 
to  keep  the  assassin  away  from  his  next 
target.  We  must  unite  the  country  in  a 
massive  fight  against  all  criminal 
violence;  and  we  must  demand  the  re- 
spect of  all  for  the  laws  of  our  land. 

It  is  fitting  to  say  a  few  words  about 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  and  the  Ken- 
nedy family.  Robert  Kennedy  could  have 
chosen  to  lead  a  long,  happy,  and  un- 
troubled life.  He  chose,  instead,  to  strive 
for  the  betterment  of  his  country,  and 
his  vehicle  w\s  politics.  Into  American 
politics  he  breathed  a  creative  energy 
that  is  legendary  in  its  own  time. 

Robert  Kennedy's  politics  always  com- 
bined the  most  noble  goals  with  the  de- 
termination to  see  them  realized.  He 
spoke  often  and  eloquently  of  the  need 
to  improve  our  society,  especially  of  the 
need  to  bring  justice  and  economic  op- 
portunity to  those  segments  of  our 
society  where  sadly  they  are  lacking. 
This  year,  his  convictions  led  him  into 
the  presidential  arena,  because  "Amer- 
ica." he  said,  "can  do  better." 

The  Kennedy  family  has  always 
taken  seriously  the  need  to  "do  better." 
and  for  many  years  the  United  States  has 
been  the  beneficiary  of  its  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. Many  of  us  remember  the 
wartime  valor  of  Joseph  Kennedy.  Jr.; 
nobody  can  forget  how  President  Ken- 
nedy uplifted  our  aspirations;  the  vision. 
candor,  and  courage  of  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  are  a  part  of  our  lives. 

American  politics  will  not  be  the  same 
without  Robert  Kennedy,  just  as  they 
were  changed  unalterably  by  the  death 
of  President  Kennedy.  We  can  draw  some 
consolation,  however,  from  the  mem- 
bership in  the  Senate  of  Edward  Ken- 
nedy, and  I  fervently  hope  that  his  in- 
telligent voice  will  continue  to  be  heard 
throughout  America  for  decades  to 
come. 

The  Kennedy  family  has  contributed 
as  much  to  its  country  and  sacrificed  as 
much  for  it  as  any  other  in  American 


history.  The  shooting  in  Los  Angeles  and 
the  death  of  my  colleague  Robert  Ken- 
nedy emphasizes  the  greatness  of  this 
contribution  and  the  tragedy  of  each 
sacrifice.  To  this  great  family,  once  again 
I  express  my  sorrow  and  extend  my 
svmpathy. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Nation  is  saddened  today. 
The  Senate  is  saddened. 
No  longer  will  the  desk  directly  in  front 
of  me  be  occupied  by  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  of  New  York. 

Senator  Kennedy  was  gunned  down  by 
an  assassin's  bullet. 

He  will  be  missed  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  Nation.  His  colleagues  one  and  all 
recognized  him  as  a  man  of  ability  and  a 
political  leader  of  unusual  talent. 

He  sought  to  serve  his  fellow  man  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  heart. 

He  was  struck  down  in  the  prime  of 
life,  yet  his  experience  in  Government 
was  of  many  years  duration — having 
served  in  both  the  executive  branch  as 
a  Cabinet  officer  and  in  the  leeislative 
branch  as  a  Senator. 

I  have  communicated  to  Mrs.  Kennedy 
and  her  children  my  deepest  and  heart- 
felt sympathy.  The  Kennedy  family  is  in 
my  thoughts  and  prayers  and  those  of 
Mrs.  Byrd. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  shock 
and  s^rief  are  not  translatable  into  words. 
But  I  know  I  speak  for  the  people  of 
Michigan  as  I  add  my  voice  to  the  elo- 
quent tributes  being  paid  in  this  Cham- 
ber to  our  late  colleague. 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy  was  no 
stranger  to  Michigan.  The  people  of  my 
State  knew  and  admired  the  Senator 
from  New  York— as  they  did  his  brother, 
the  late  President  of  the  United  States. 
As  we  mourn  his  passing  and  honor  his 
memory.  I  speak  with  a  heavy  heart  as 
one  who  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
closely  with  Senator  Kennedy  over  a 
number  of  years  in  Congress. 

Our  relationship  dates  back  to  the  days 
of  the  McClellan  committee  hearings, 
which  preceded  the  enactment  of  the 
Landrum-Griffin  law  in  1959.  He  was 
chief  counsel  of  that  committee,  and  I 
was  sen.'ing  then  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Our  friendship  was  renewed  and 
strengthened  after  I  came  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  May  1966. 

For  the  past  2  years,  we  .sat  next  to 
each  other  and  worked  closely  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  We  shared  a  distinction: 
He  was  the  most  junior  of  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  committee,  and  I 
am  the  most  junior  Republican.  Though 
our  politics  were  different — and  we 
sometimes  differed  in  our  approach  to 
problem  solving — we  enjoyed  a  relation- 
ship which  always  included  understand- 
ing, cooperation,  and  respect. 

Senator  Kennedy's  quick  intelligence 
and  quiet  courage,  his  warm  compassion 
and  keen  sense  of  humor,  will  always  be 
remembered  by  those  who  had  the  op- 
portunity to  work  with  him  in  matters 
great  and  small. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate,  the  Nation, 
and  the  world  will  miss  Robert  Kennedy. 
My   heart   goes   out   to   the   Kennedy 
family  which  has  known  so  much  trag- 
edy. On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Michigan, 


Mrs.  Griffin,  and  myself,  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  almost 
incomprehensible  that  today,  less  than 
5  years  since  this  body  paid  tribute  to 
our  fallen  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
we  should  be  mourning  the  tragic  and 
untimely  death  of  his  younger  brother, 
our  friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy,  slain  in  much  the  same 
da.stardly  manner,  at  the  hands  of  a 
cowardly  gunman. 

This  latest  tragedy  is  so  horrifying  it 
seems  almost  like  a  nightmare.  Yet. 
stunned  and  shocked  though  we  all  arc. 
we  know  we  shall  not  waken  to  find 
this  is  just  a  bad  dream.  The  breath  ot 
life  has  indeed  been  .snuffed  out  of  ii 
young  man.  a  young  father,  a  young  son. 
a  young  leader  in  Government,  and  thi.s 
Chamber  will  never  more  be  graced  by 
his  presence. 

It  is  here  that  he  fought  some  of  his 
most  important  legislative  battles,  some- 
times winning,  sometimes  losing,  but  al- 
ways persistent  in  the  pursuit  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  right.  It  is  here  that  he 
showed  his  true  mettle  and  his  real  capa- 
bilities in  the  legislative  arena. 

Having  known  Robert  Kennedy  when 
he  was  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  having  worked  with  him  in 
the  Senate.  I  was  greatly  impressed  with 
his  ability,  with  his  innate  decency,  and 
with  his  compassion  for  the  poor  and  less 
fortunate.  Brilliant,  vigorous,  dynamic, 
courageous.  adventurous,  dedicated, 
idealistic,  humane.  Robert  Kennedy 
exuded  the  vitality  and  the  spirit  of 
America. 

In  a  day  when  many  seek  escape  from 
the  pressing  problems  tormenting  Amer- 
ica, Robert  Kennedy  never  wavered  in 
his  efforts  to  overcome  these  problems, 
always  giving  an  extra  measure  of  de- 
votion to  duty.  Born  to  material  wealth, 
Robert  Kennedy  could  have  existed  in 
indolent  ease,  but  like  his  brother  Jack, 
he  chose  instead  to  dedicate  his  life  to 
sernng  his  coimtrj'men. 

It  would  have  been  thoroughly  under- 
standable if,  after  President  Kennedy's 
assassination.  Robert  Kennedy  in  grief 
and  in  bitterness  had  left  Government 
service.  But  he  was  never  a  quitter,  and 
so  he  remained  in  public  life  stri\-ing 
toward  the  goals  so  eloquently  espoused 
by  President  Kennedy  and  adding  a  new 
dimension  to  modem  American  political 
history. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  his  wife.  Ethel,  to 
his  children,  and  to  the  members  of  his 
family  on  whom  so  much  angtiish  has 
already  been  inflicted.  We  can  only  hope 
they  derive  some  comfort  from  these  ex- 
pressions of  esteem,  respect,  and  affec- 
tion for  their  beloved  Bobby,  whose 
memorj'  we  honor  today. 

Mrs.  Fong  joins  me  in  extending  our 
prayers  and  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
Kennedys  at  this  time  of  excruciating 
sorrow. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  robs 
America  of  its  clearest  and  strongest 
voice  for  compassion  and  concern  for  the 
victims  of  poverty  and  discrimination. 
No  man  in  public  life  was  more  deeply  or 
uncompromisingly  concerned  with  the 
struggle  for  justice  for  the  hungry  and 
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the  oppressed.  He  was  their  champion, 
and  what  a  fighting  champion  he  was. 
He  was  deeply  admired  and  respected 
by  many  of  his  fellow  Senators.  But  I 
would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not 
concede  that  he  had  many  who  opposed 
him  and  disagreed  deeply  with  him. 
Throughout  America  no  one  was  more 
loved  and  more  hated.  Bobby  Kennedy 
was  as  much  distinguished  by  his  enemies 
as  by  his  friends. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Bob  Kennedy 
that  his  last  words  were  to  express  con- 
cern for  others  in  his  group  who  had 
been  shot.  He  was  a  noble  and  gallant 
man. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
a  tragic,  senseless,  and  brutal  assassina- 
tion has  darkened  the  spirit  of  our  trou- 
bled land.  Once  again  a  young  and  bril- 
liant statesman  has  been  cut  down  at 
the  acme  of  his  greatness.  Only  tears  are 
eloquent  enough  to  speak  of  the  death  of 
Robert  Kennedy;  words  are  insufficient. 
Surely  now  we  must  summon  the  cour- 
age to  look  deep  into  the  soul  of  America 
to  find  out  what  is  wrong.  What  has  bred 
the  hatred  and  violence  that  has  marked 
and  marred  our  progress  as  a  nation  in 
recent  years?  What  can  we  do  to  heal 
this  sickness  and  bring  peace  to  our 
families,  to  our  streets,  and  to  our 
.-ociety? 

Some  things  we  know  we  must  do.  We 
must  move  on.  much  farther  than  the 
limid  steps  of  Congress,  to  curb  the 
.nenace  of  the  gun.  We  must  call  a  halt 
to  the  progressive  brutalization  of  our- 
selves and  our  children  through  the  in- 
cessant displays  of  violence  and  death 
on  television  and  motion  pictures.  We 
must  press  ahead  toward  the  goal  of 
social  and  economic  justice  for  all  Amer- 
icans. That,  more  than  anything  else, 
was  Robert  Kennedy's  mission  in  public 

life. 

No  nation,  no  matter  how  rich  or  pow- 
erful, can  call  itself  a  civilized  State 
where  the  rule  of  law  has  been  replaced 
by  the  rule  of  terror,  where  assassina- 
•ion  determines  politics  and  fear  stalks 
the  streets.  Our  people  cry  out  for 
peace — peace  in  our  homes  and  cities, 
peace  across  the  world.  We  who  serve  the 
people  must  strive  with  unremitting  ef- 
forts to  bring  them  that  deeply  yearned 
for  peace. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  a  small 
bouquet  of  pink  rosebuds,  widow's  lace, 
and  fern  now  rests  upon  the  lonely  and 
vacant  desk  to  my  right.  It  bespeaks  the 
melancholy  nature  of  this  day. 

The  death  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
.VEDY  is  a  shattering  tragedy  for  each  of 
us  and  for  our  country.  No  expression  can 
convey  the  feeling  and  sympathy  Mrs. 
Harris  and  I  have  for  Mrs.  Kennedy,  the 
children,  iind  the  family  at  this  sad,  sad 
time. 

Senator  Kennedy  daily  lived  with 
enormous  personal  burdens  of  duty  and 
nioral  commitment  which  caused  him. 
with  incomparable  courage  to  take  upon 
himself  the  cloak  of  the  alienated,  the 
despised  and  dispossessed  and  to  become 
their  voice. 

Those  of  us  who  survive  him  will  never 

again  be  the  same,  though  we  must  take 

heart   and  seek  renewed  purpose   from 

the  lessons  and  ideals  of  his  life. 

Appropriate  now   for  him  and  those 


v;ho  w^orked  closely  with  him  in  this  body 
and  in  other  endeavors  are  the  words  he 
loved       from       Shakespeare's       "King 
Henry  V"; 
Tills   story   shall    the   good   man    teach   his 

son; 
And  Crispin  Crl.splan  shall  ne'er  go  by. 
Prom  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world, 
But,  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered; 
We  few,  we  happy  few.  we  band  of  brothers; 
For  he  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me 
Shall  be  my  brother:   be  he  ne't-r  so  vile. 
This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition: 
And  gentlemen  in  England  now  a-bed. 
Shall  think  themselves  accursed  they  were 

not  here. 
And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap  whiles  any 

speaks 
That   fought   with    us   upon   Saint   Crispin's 

day. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  expressing  the  sorrow  of 
the  German  Bundestag  at  the  death  of 
Senator  Kennedy,  and  signed  by  the 
president  of  that  legislative  body. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 


German  Embassy. 
Washington,  B.C.,  June  6,   J968. 
The  Vice  President, 
The  Capital, 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  German  Bundestag  has  :isked 
me  to  transmit  to  you  in  your  capacity  as 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate  the 
following  message  of  condolence  of  the  Ger- 
man Bundestag: 

"Tiefbewegt  spreche  ich  Ihnen,  Herr 
Prasldent.  und  dem  Senat  der  Verelnlgten 
Staaten  von  Amerlka  die  aufrichtige  An- 
teilnahme  des  Deutschen  Bundestags  aus  zu 
dem  uberaus  schmerzlichen  und  traglschen 
Verlust,  den  Sie  und  die  Vereinigten  Staaten 
durch  den  Tod  von  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
erlitten  haben.  Der  Deutsch3  Bundestag 
trauert  nnt  Ihnen  um  elne  groBe  Hoflnung 
Ihres  Lundes.  Er  gedenkt  in  herzUcher  An- 
teilnahme  auch  der  zweifach  schwer  gepruf- 
ten  Famine  Kennedy. 

"Ihr  aufrichtlg  ergebener 

•Gerstenmaier. 
■■Prasident     des     Deutschen     Bunde- 
stags." 
The  English  translation  reads  as  follows: 
■Deeply  moved.  I  express  to  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  to  the  Senate  of  the  tJnlted  States 
of  America,  the  sincere  participation  of  the 
German  Bundestag  in  the  painful  and  tragic 
loss  which  you  and  the  United  States  have 
suffered     through     the     death     of     Senator 
Robert  Kennedy.  The  German  Bundestag  is 
in  mourning  with  you  over  a  great  hope  of 
your  country.  It  also  is  thinking  with  heart- 
felt sympathy  of  the  again  so  severely  tried 
Kennedy  family. 

"Very  sincerely  yours. 

"Gerstenmaier, 
"President    of    the    German    Bunde- 
stag.'' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  prepared  for  deliveiT 
by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  1  Mr.  Bible], 
who  is  necessarily  absent  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Statement  by  Senator  Bible 

The  passing  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
is  a  tragic  loss  to  the  country.  His  death  is 
a  personal  loss  to  the  District  of  Columbia 


Committee,  on  which  he  served,  and  to  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
whoee  Interest  he  worked. 

Senator  Kennedy  devoted  himself  to  Im- 
proving the  way  of  life  for  citizens  living  In 
the  Nation's  Capital.  As  a  member  of  the 
District  Committee,  he  consistently  sup- 
ported legislation  to  provide  better  medical 
care  for  more  people  through  expanded  hos- 
pital facilities  and  public  health  programs.^ 

Senator  Kennedy  went  out  into  the  com- 
munity to  see  for  himself  the  deplorable  con- 
ditions under  which  many  people  have  to 
live  within  sight  of  the  Capitol.  He  was  ii 
co-sponsor  of  legislation  to  improve  the 
shameful  situation,  and  to  stop  abuses  of 
the  poor  by  some  of  the  landlords. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  well  known  for  his 
love  of  children.  He  was  a  strong  supixjrter 
of  programs  to  help  children  in  Washington 
to  rise  from  the  slums  and  to  become  pro- 
ductive members  of  society.  Senator  Kennedy 
favored  legislation  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
education  for  the  youngest  children  just 
starting  school  through  the  young  adults 
graduating  from  high  schools  and  colleges  in 
Washington  He  was  a  guiding  force  behind 
examinations  of  public  assistance  in  Wash- 
ington, especially  as  it  pertained  to  children, 
and  helped  to  secure  Senate  approval  of  plans 
to  provide  adequate  day  care  .service  and 
foster  home  care  for  dependent  children. 
Also,  he  was  interested  in  recreational  facili- 
ties, and  helped  to  establish  recrentlon  areas 
in  which  children  could  play. 

Robert  Kennedy  championed  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  he  rupported 
each  step  on  the  road  Toward  achieving  the 
goal  of  true  representational  democracy  In 
the  Capital  City. 

Senator  Kennedy  worked  for  the  people  of 
Washington,  and  they  in  turn  loved  :\nd  re- 
spected him. 

The  Committee  will  mi.ss  his  contributions. 
The  District  of  Columbia  will  miss  his 
presence. 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
Senators  in  expressing  my  great  sorrow 
at  the  passing  of  our  colleague  from  the 
State  of  New  York  and  with  them  offer 
my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  widow  and 
family. 

His  loss  is  great  to  his  family  and 
State;  but  the  force  of  his  personality 
and  the  vigor  of  his  advocacy  of  the 
ideals  in  which  he  believed  made  him 
well  known  throughout  the  Nation  and 
the  world,  and  his  loss  is  therefore  much 
greater.  His  children,  cruelly  deprived  of 
their  father,  can  always  know  that  by 
his  life  he  enriched  the  lives  of  al'  of  us. 
In  my  contact  with  Senator  Kennedy. 
I  always  found  him  to  be  cordial  and 
friendly.  On  several  occasions  when  he 
had  an  interest  in  matters  in  Delaware. 
he  was  most  understanding  and  thought- 
ful. I  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  have 
known  him  and  to  have  served  with  him 
in  this  body. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  twice 
in  2  months  bullets  have  been  fired  that 
have  sounded  to  the  farthest  comers  of 
the  earth.  The  first,  fired  last  April  4, 
brought  an  end  to  the  earthly  life  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  King.  The  second  exploded 
just  yesterday  morning.  It  ended  the 
brilliant  career  of  Robert  Francis  Ken- 
nedy, U.S.  Senator,  candidate  for  the 
Nation's  highest  office,  dedicated  citizen 
and  patriot,  and  outstanding  leader. 
Both,  young  men.  have  been  savagely  de- 
stroyed in  the  prime  of  their  lives. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  Martin 
Luther  King,  and  now  Robert  Francis 
Kennedy — all  dead,  all  \1ctims  of  assas- 
sins' bullets.  So  many  before  them.  How 
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many  to  follow?  Mr.  President,  I  am 
overcome  with  grief.  I  mourn.  I  mourn 
for  Robert  Kennedy,  for  his  wife  and 
young  children,  for  his  family  so  beset 
by  traeedy  lime  and  time  again.  I  mourn 
for  the  Nation,  constantly  recoiling  un- 
der a  wave  of  violence  which  threatens 
to  envelop  it. 

Violence  fills  the  air.  Violent  death 
ever  threatens  to  end  the  lives  of  any 
of  iio.  Our  leaders  have  become  easy  prey 
to  madmen.  Private  citizens  are  con- 
.•<umed  by  fear.  They  fear  being  in  their 
homes.  They  fear  being  on  the  streets. 
Emblazoned  across  the  daily  headlines 
of  our  newspapers  is  news  of  murders, 
rapes,  burglaries.  Countless  numbers  of 
lives  are  snuffed  out  in  the  time  it  takes 
10  bat  an  eye. 

How  does  one  react  to  tragedy  twice 
visited  upon  a  nation  in  such  .short  time? 
The  horror,  the  revulsion,  one  initially 
experiences  eventually  fjives  way  to  more 
refined  emotional  reaction.  Emotion  and 
intellect  merge,  u'roping  for  understand- 
ing. Somehow  the  enormity  of  these 
brutal  acts  must  be  reduced  to  human 
comprehension.  We  must  hunt  for  causes 
and  seek  reason.-).  We  look  for  culprits — 
.scapegoats,  if  you  will.  We  search  for 
ways  to  lessen  the  guilt  we  all  feel,  to 
lessen  the  pain  and  anguish.  We  want 
desperately  to  console  the  bereaved  fam- 
ily, to  lessen  their  grief.  We  want  to  reas- 
sure the  Nation.  And  from  it  all.  we  look 
for  some  hope,  some  sign  that  fcood  can 
come  from  evil,  some  indication  that  all 
is  not  lost. 

I  have  searched  the  depths  of  my  soul, 
Mr.  President,  but  have  found  no  an- 
swers. I  do  not  know  what  I  can  do.  My 
remorse  is  too  great.  In  some  less  emo- 
tional moment,  farther  removed  from 
this  catastrophe,  we  can  judge  better 
what  can  be  done  to  bring  hope  from 
the  despair  which  overwhelms  us. 

I  pray  for  tne  soul  of  Robert  Francis 
Kennedy.  Mr.  President.  I  pray  that  the 
bereaved  family  and  friends  may  find 
comfort.  I  pray  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  PANNITT.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
Senators  in  paying  tribute  to  our  de- 
parted friend.  Robert   F.  Kennedy. 

The  Nation  and  the  world  are 
stunned  and  in  mourning  today  over 
the  wounding  and  subsequent  death  of 
Senator  Kennedy.  My  heartfelt  s>-m- 
pathy  and  prayers  are  extended  to  his 
courageous  wife  and  family.  Tliey  bear 
the  greatest  loss,  rewarded,  in  part 
perhaps,  by  the  knowledge  that  he 
made  a  great  contribution  in  the  serv- 
ice of  his  countiT. 

Mr.  President,  his  every  expressed 
thought  showed  concern  and  consid- 
eration for  his  family,  his  nation  and 
his  fellowman. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  travel  with  him 
in  connection  with  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Education.  He  was  the  chairman 
of  the  subcom.mittee  and  devoted  much 
effort  in  field  hearines  around  the  coun- 
try seeking  worthwhile  solutions  to 
problems  in  this  area.  His  dedicated 
work  and  compassionate  consideration 
of  the  problems  of  our  Indian  youth 
were  an  inspiration  to  all  who  partici- 
pated in  this  activity.  His  goal  in  this 
endeavor  was  to  help  these  unfortunate 
first  Americans  to  rise  above  their  pov- 
erty and  deprivation.  Already  his  efforts 


have  produced  tangible  results  that  will 
multiply  because  he  was  willing  to  give 
the  time  and  leadership  necessary  to 
this  program. 

A  side  of  Senator  Kennedy  perhaps 
little  known  or  appreciated  was  his  wit 
and  humor,  which  were  a  rich  blend  of 
subtlety  and  mirth.  Senator  Kennedy 
often  surprised  those  around  him  with 
a  sense  of  humor  that  was  so  subtle  as 
to  be  overlooked  in  public. 

His  contributions  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  be  lasting. 

He  leaves  a  shining  and  exemplary 
record  of  public  service,  and  above  all. 
I  think,  a  dedication  and  devotion  to 
public  service  found  among  few  men 
no  matter  what  their  rank  or  .station. 
His  unselfishness  in  private  life  was 
well  known  to  those  about  him.  and 
v.iiile  many  may  disagree  with  his  ap- 
proach to  some  of  the  problems  of  our 
times,  none  can  say  that  he  did  not 
give  everything  he  had  to  the  task  at 
hand. 

His  passing  Ls  a  great  loss  to  the  Na- 
tion. I  mourn  his  death,  as  do  all  Ameri- 
cans of  good  will,  and  pray  that  from 
this  tragedy  may  arise  an  understand- 
insr  and  basis  of  communication  that 
will  unite  our  Nation  as  never  before. 

Just  one  thou'jtht  comes  to  mind  at 
this  moment,  Mr.  President.  It  is  a 
saying  often  expressed  in  many  ways, 
but  one  v,-hich  I  think  particularly  suits 
the  tragic  timing  of  Senator  Kennedy's 
passing  in  the  heat  of  the  battle  and 
the  bloom  of  life,  cut  down  we  think  by 
the  bullet  of  a  foreign  assassin. 

Whom  the  gods  love  rile  young — no  matter 
when  they  die. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  profound  regret  that  I  join  Sen- 
ators in  expressing  sorrow  over  the  death 
of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  It  can  be 
.^aid  that  the  assassination  of  Senator 
Kennedy  was  the  deed  of  one  irrational 
man — a  misguided  extremist.  The  same 
could  be  said  of  the  murder  of  his 
brother,  the  late,  great  President  John 
F.  Kennedy,  and  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.  That  is  a  valid  explanation  in- 
sofar as  it  goes,  but  it  does  n-t  absolve 
our  society  from  some  responsibility  for 
these  tragic  events.  The  truth  must  be 
faced  that  these  insane  acts  are  in  some 
way  attributable  to  the  dangerous 
tensions  and  the  deep  stresses  that  have 
afflicted  our  Nation  in  recent  years. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  senseless  assassi- 
nation of  Senator  Kennedy  will  result 
in  a  dedication  by  all  Americans  to  eradi- 
cate the  devisiveness  that  threatens  to 
alienate  one  American  from  another  and 
a  renewal  of  the  bright  promise  of 
America. 

Mr.  President,  violence  and  crime  are 
increasingly  rampant  throughout  the 
Nation.  We  Americans  need  God':  help. 
The  watered-down  gun-control  bill  re- 
cently passed  in  the  Senate  is  inade- 
quate. We  in  the  Congress  have  respon- 
.sibility  to  enact  into  law  more  effective 
gun  control  legislation  to  minimize  the 
danger  of  bloodshed,  violence  and  death 
contributed  to  by  the  present  unre- 
stricted and  insane  traffic  in  firearms. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Ethel 
Kennedy  and  her  children  and  to  all 
members  of  the  Kennedy  family  who 
have  known  death  and  heartbreak  as 


few  families  have.  They  have  lost  a  hus- 
band, father,  son,  and  brother.  The  Na- 
tion lias  lost  one  of  its  finest  sons  and  a 
leader  of  great  promise. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  for 
whom  do  we  mourn? 

Not  only  for  the  Kennedy  family,  but 
for  the  American  people,  lor  a  Nation 
in  which  unreasoning  violence  iias 
claimed  all  of  us  among  its  victims. 

How  do  we  honor  this  man? 

As  he  was  concerned  for  the  need  of 
social  change,  we  must  here  and  now  be- 
gin a  new  foundation  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic hope  and  opportunit.  .  We  can 
honor  him  only  by  returning  to  the  u.i- 
finished  business  of  America — national 
unity,  respect  for  life,  and  for  the  hu- 
man aspirations  of  those  less  fortunate 
in  our  com.mon  heritasre. 

Mr.  TYDINGS,  Mr.  President.  Justice 
Holmes  once  said : 

As  life  is  action  and  passion,  it  is  required 
of  .1  man  that  he  should  share  the  passion 
and  action  of  his  lime,  at  peril  of  being 
Judged  not  to  have  lived. 

Robert  Kennedy  lived  the  action  and 
passion  of  our  time.  He  died  in  action.  He 
spent  liis  life:  he  .uave  his  liic  m  highest 
service  to  his  country  and  to  his  fellow 
man.  To  those  ignored  ne  gave  attention: 
to  those  in  despair  he  .gave  hope:  to 
those  in  need  he  gave  help.  To  citizens 
blind  to  the  fate  of  their  fellow  man  he 
presented  the  discomforting  specter  of 
the  other  America.  He  :.uave  him.self. 

Bob  Kennedy,  my  friend,  is  dead.  But 
tlie  challenge  of  a  newer  world  he  pur- 
sued KO  seiflessly  remains.  Let  us  be  equal 
to  that  challenge. 

In  the  long  roll  of  historj'  it  will  be 
marked  for  Bob  Kennedy,  as  it  was  for 
his  brother  John:  'There  was  a  man." 
We  will  not,  soon  forget  these  men  or 
their  compassion.  As  Pericles  said  cen- 
turies ago: 

Heroes  have  the  whole  earth  for  their 
tomb:  and  in  lands  far  from  their  own — 
where  the  column  with  't.^  epitaph  declares 
it — there  is  enshrined  in  every  ijreast  a  record 
unwritten  with  no  tablet  to  preserve  it.  ex- 
cept that  of  the  heart. 

God  have  mercy  upon  the  soul  of 
Robert  Kennedy.  God  liave  mercy  upon 
his  family.  God  have  mercy  upon  us  all. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us  in 
the  Chamber  today  feel  understandably 
compelled  to  express  our  grief  and  our 
horror. 

Our  grief  and  horror.  I  know,  is  of  the 
.same  measure  as  that  lelt  by  every  citi- 
zen! of  the  Nation — so  we  .say  nothing 
new  of  revealing. 

By  the  same  token,  no  words  x<e  can 
utter  will  be  of  much  comfort  to  a  fam- 
ily overburdened  with  grief. 

Yet  we  do  it: — I  suppose  because  we 
feel  to  a  very  small  dsgree  relieved  by 
pouring  our  sorrow  and  shock  into  a 
common  pool. 

In  Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  we  have 
lost  a  fine  talent,  a  keen  intellect  and  a 
compassionate  leader.  We  grieve  with  his 
family,  a  family  that  has  already  en- 
dured so  much. 

After  that,  all  other  words  seem  hol- 
low and  repetitive.  I  am  deeply  depressed. 
We  all  are.  We  are  anxious  about  a  so- 
ciety in  which  this  could  happen. 

And  if  there  is  any  comfort  we  can 
offer  the  family,  it  would  be  to  express 
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our  unanimous  resolve  that  we  will  de- 
vote ourselves  to  what  will  be  a  compli- 
cated and  difflcult  task— the  task  of  re- 
ducing and  eliminating  the  chance  of  its 
happening  again. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr,  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  protound  sadness  on  the  pass- 
ing of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  I 
often  vigorously  disagreed  with  him  on 
major  issues  that  confront  our  people 
and.  on  occasion,  engaged  him  in  debate. 

He  was  a  worthy  adversary — a  man  of 
considerable  intellect  and  talent.  I  have 
always  believed  that  responsible  dissent 
and  disagreement  are  healthy  manifes- 
tations of  a  free  country. 

I  am  outraged  when  the  advocate  of 
any  political  point  of  view  in  this  coun- 
tr>'  is  killed  by  the  senseless  and  cowardly 
means  of  assassination.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy had  a  view  of  government  and  its 
role  in  American  life  that  it  was  cer- 
tainly his  right — indeed  his  duty — to  ad- 
vocate. I  am  profoundly  sorry  that  this 
outstanding  public  .ser\ant  is  no  longer 
with  us. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
whole  Nation  mourns  the  death  of  Sen- 
ator Robert  F.  Kennedy.  To  indict  the 
American  j^eople  for  the  murder  of  this 
great  man  is  to  be  false  to  his  memory. 
Millions  loved  him;  others  who  did  not 
agree  with  him  admired  and  respected 
him.  His  corn-age,  liis  intelligence,  his 
energy,  but  above  all  his  sympathy  and 
compassion  for  the  poor,  the  distressed, 
the  deprived,  and  the  underprivileged, 
captured  the  hearts  of  Americans  every- 
where. Senator  Kennedy  had  endeared 
himself  to  the  miners  of  western  Mon- 
tana and  the  farmers  of  our  eastern 
prairies  just  as  he  was  loved  by  the  people 
of  his  own  State  of  New  York. 

The  senseless  act  of  a  sick  man  has 
deprived  America  of  a  dynamic  leader,  a 
thoughtful  and  innovative  student  of 
goverrmient.  The  loss  of  his  leadership 
will  be  felt  for  many  years  ahead.  Mrs. 
Metcalf  and  I  extend  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  Senator  Kennedy's  family  and 
express  our  sorrow  at  the  death  of  our 
friend. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  over- 
whelmed by  sadness  at  the  death  of  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy.  His  assassination 
is  an  act  of  barbarism  that  does  violence 
to  the  whole  meaning  of  America. 

I  grieve  for  Senator  Kennedy's  family. 
But  I  grieve  equally  for  a  nation  that 
chooses  its  leaders  under  the  rule  of  law 
and  then  loses  its  leaders  under  the  wrath 
of  violence. 

In  less  than  5  years,  three  Americans 
who  espoused  progress  in  our  Nation 
have  been  shot  down  by  fanatics  who  in- 
truded their  own  warped  wills  upon  cur 
constitutional  processes. 

I  commend  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  acting  promptly  to  pass  the 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
which  earlier  passed  the  Senate.  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  that  legislation.  It  pro- 
vides new  controls  of  hand  guns  and  of- 
fers additional  measures  to  fight  crime  in 
-"America. 

But  we  need  to  do  much  more.  Every 
-American  who  has  lost  a  family  mem- 
ber because  of  the  brutal  act  of  a  crim- 
inal suffers  equally  with  the  survivors 


of  this  latest  assassination.  We  as  a  so- 
ciety do  not  provide  the  basic  protec- 
tion against  assaults  upon  life  and  limb 
which  daily  add  to  the  grim  statistics  of 
death  and  mayhem. 

We  need  to  ^et  at  the  root  causes  of 
crime  in  America.  We  must  work  harder 
to  prevent  crime.  And  we  need  to  stiffen 
and  speed  up  the  procedures  to  try  and 
pmiish  those  who  violate  our  laws. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
my  sympathy  and  my  prayers  are  with 
the  members  of  Senator  Kennedys  fam- 
ily. Our  ranks  are  lessened  today;  our 
Nation,  diminished.  The  tragedy  which 
has  taken  from  us  one  of  our  most  dedi- 
cated public  servants  is  a  senseless  and 
shameful  example  of  the  madness  which 
is  defiling  our  country.  It  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  this  act  of  violence  which  has 
numbed  us  all  shall  serve  to  renew,  to 
intensify  our  efforts  to  seek  out  those 
ways  by  which  our  Nation  can  be  re- 
turned to  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  its  des- 
tiny, a  pursuit  uncorrupted  by  the  out- 
rages to  man's  dignity  which  have  be- 
come so  increasinuly  frequent. 

Let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  this  en- 
deavor. May  the  memoir  of  our  fallen 
colleague  serve  as  an  inspiration  in  our 
search  for  tho.se  answers  which  will  help 
to  erase  violence  from  our  land. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
day  of  protomid  grief  and  sorrow  for 
each  of  us  as  we  mourn  the  tragic  death 
of  a  beloved  colleague  and  fnend. 

It  is  a  day  when  we  seek  to  marshall  all 
our  .spiritual  resources  os  we  pray  for 
Robert  Kennedy  and  his  loved  ones,  and 
for  our  countiw- 

It  is  a  day  for  grave  contemplation  of 
those  shortcomings  of  our  .society  and 
ourselves  which  can  generate  such  vio- 
lent and  terrible  con.sequenccs. 

It  is  a  day  of  foreboding,  and  di-squiet. 
and  uneasiness  as  we  face  the  uncer- 
tainties which  tomorrow  may  bring. 

Above  all.  it  is  a  day  to  pray  for  the 
wi-sdom.  the  understanding,  the 
patience,  and  the  will  to  do  what  must  be 
done  to  make  our  country  a  just  and 
i:)eaceful  place,  where  each  of  us  is  a 
neighbor  to  all  otliers. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  much  work  to 
be  done  to  deal  with  grievances,  to  eliuri- 
nate  inequities,  to  build  a  .society  gov- 
erned by  laws  which  dispense  justice  as 
well  as  maintain  order. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  identified  in  the 
eyes  and  hearts  and  minds  of  human 
beings  around  the  globe  with  a  burning 
desire  to  do  what  he  could  to  eradicate 
injustice.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  he 
turned  to  the  democratic  political  proc- 
ess which  he  understood  so  well. 

As  v.'e  mourn  him — all  of  us — let  us 
dedicate  ourselves  to  that  same  process 
to  do  effectively  the  v,-ork  that  must  be 
done — applying  reason,  balanced  judg- 
ment, tolerance,  and  determination  to 
that  end. 

There  is  no  more  appropriate  way,  Mr. 
President,  to  pay  tribute  to  this  unusual 
man  of  great  talent  and  deep  compas- 
sion. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  for  15  of 
liis  42  years  I  was  privileged  to  know 
Robert  Francis  Kennedy  as  his  friend, 
associate,  and  colleague. 


He  was  a  man  of  dogged  determina- 
tion, giant  capacity,  and  great  courage. 
His  life  was  devoted  to  serving  his 
country,  and  in  those  few  years  he  made 
an  imprint  which  will  last.  He  took  up 
the  mantle  of  leadership  at  a  tragic  time 
and  carried  on  to  bring  new  inspiration 
and  purpose  to  the  lives  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

He  had  personal  wealth,  but  his  great- 
est concern  was  for  those  not  .so  fortu- 
nate. He  spoke  and  acted  forcefully  on 
behalf  of  those  who  liave  not  shared 
fairly  in  the  fniils  of  our  country,  so- 
cially or  economically. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  a  man  with 
great  love  for  his  family.  Love  for  each 
other  was  manifest  in  the  family  life  of 
all  the  Kennedys.  His  uife,  Ethel,  and  the 
children  were  a  part  ol  all  he  did.  and 
he  was  a  part  of  all  they  did.  The  Ken- 
nedys were  constantly  together  around 
the  country  and  around  the  world. 

The  Kennedy  family  is  an  inspiration 
and  example  for  all  Amencans.  In  this 
lime  of  renewed  tragedy,  oui-  iiearts  and 
our  sympathies  go  out  to  them. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  mourn 
with  all  Senators  this  morning— indeed  I 
mourn  with  all  America  and  all  tlie  world 
the  passing  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

My  mind  rebels  at  acceptance  of  such 
a  great  tragedy,  and  I  am  haunted  by 
memories  of  4  years  ago  when  in  the  same 
brutal  and  senseless  manner  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  torn  from  our 
midst. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  a  brilliant,  dedi- 
cated, active,  and  uncommonly  promis- 
ing leader.  At  the  peak  of  his  momise  and 
in  a  moment  of  triumiDh  he  was  cut  down. 
How  my  lieart  aches  for  Ethel  and 
their  children — and  how  I  wish  that  I 
could  bring  comfort  to  them. 

How  I  mourn  for  Teddy  and  Joan. 
Teddy  and  Bobby  were  so  close.  A  great 
void  will  cxisi  for  our  colleague  who  re- 
mains in  this  Chamber. 

How  my  sympathy  goes  out  to  father 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy  and  mother  Hose 
Kennedy  who  have  suffered  such  griev- 
ous sorrows  and  tragedies  with  their  bril- 
liant and  vital  family. 

And  to  all  the  sisters  and  their  families, 
the  in-laws.  and  especially  the  nieces  and 
nephews  goes  my  sympathy.  Bobby  had 
a  special  relationship  with  ^■oung  people. 
His  river  trip  last  summer  was  an  out- 
ing of  young  folks,  as  were  all  of  his  out- 
ings. 

On  this  .sad  day  I  offer  a  prayer  for 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  his  loved  ones. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  our 
thoughts  today  are  with  Mrs.  Robert 
Kemiedy,  with  the  children,  and  with  all 
the  Kennedy  family,  struck  by  the  trag- 
edy of  this  latest  crushing  blow. 

I  did  not  know  Senator  Kennedy  as 
well  as  I  knew  his  brother,  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy,  but  thinking  of 
his  work  in  the  Senate  and  public  life, 
one  concern  of  Senator  Kennedy  stands 
out  clearly — his  concern  for  the  disad- 
vantaged, the  underprivileged,  those  with 
unequal  and  little  opportunity — the  poor, 
from  whatever  cause. 

His  work  expressed  his  compassion  and 
sense  of  justice.  Perhaps  our  best  tribute 
will  be  paid,  if  the  Congress  and  the 
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country  move  quickly  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  ideal — an  equal  chance 
in  life — equal  justice  and  equality  for  all 
our  citizens. 

Much  has  been  said  about  violence  in 
our  country' — and  it  grows  from  many 
roots.  Perhaps  this  tragedy  will  arouse 
our  country  to  the  study  of  its  causes  and 
their  removal.  Many  have  spoken  of  the 
devotion  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
and  his  wife  and  family  to  their  church 
and  to  religious  belief.  We  may  hope  that 
their  example  may  be  followed,  and  exert 
a    healing    influence    in    our    troubled 

countiT- 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grief  stricken  for  the  Kennedy  family.  I 
am  heartsick  for  my  country.  Violence 
breeds  violence.  Unless  we  set  our  faces 
sternly  and  relentlessly  against  violence 
and  disorder  by  anybody,  anywhere,  in 
any  form,  the  Nation  will  shortly  become 
something  I  do  not  want  to  live  to  see. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not express  how  profoundly  and  deeply 
I  am  grieved  by  Senator  Robert  F,  Ken- 
nedy's dealiL 

Senator  Kennedy  and  I  were  next  to 
each  other  in  Senate  seniority.  We  sat 
next  to  each  other  in  the  back  row 
created  for  freshman  Senators  in  1965. 
We  stood  together  on  most  of  the  issues 
which  came  before  this  body. 

While  the  tragedy  of  the  death  of  a 
friend  and  a  colleague  is  quite  enough  in 
itself,  the  countrj'  has  also  suffered  a 
serious  blow  in  the  brutal  slaying  of  Sen- 
ator Kennedy. 

Senator  Kennedy  was  a  magnificent 
leader.  He  met  all  the  standards  of  lead- 
ership— devotion  to  the  real  issues  of  the 
Nation,  the  courage  and  determination 
to  take  the  best  positions  in  the  face  of 
opposition,  the  ability  to  gather  support 
in  this  body  and  in  the  Nation  for  the 
causes  he  supported,  the  faith  in  our  sys- 
tem which  en.abled  him  to  move  on  in 
the  face  of  personal  tragedies — and  re- 
mained optimi.stic  in  spite  of  the  prob- 
lems he  helped  to  identify  and  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  national  conscience. 

There  are  never  enough  men  like 
Robert  Kennedy  in  our  Nation.  The  vio- 
lence and  senselessness  of  his  death  are 
a  deep  shock  to  the  veiw  structure  of  the 
American  system  of  governmtnt. 

For  it  has  now  been  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  no  man  may  run  for  high 
office  or  pursue  high  causes  without  se- 
rious risk  to  his  ver>-  life.  Aniong  all  the 
categories  of  lawlessness,  violence,  and 
intolerance,  there  is  no  more  terrible  ar- 
rogance and  intolerance  than  that  of  a 
man  who  is  determined  to  decide  issues 
by  force  and  by  death. 

If  it  is  now  in  fact  true  that  a  free 
expression  of  one's  opinion — whatever 
that  opinion  might  be — places  his  life 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  disagree,  then 
the  country  is  in  danger  of  losing  its 
heritage  and  its  claim  to  moral  leader- 
ship. 

I  offer  my  sympathy  and  shared  grief 
and  that  of  my  family  to  Mrs.  Ethel  Ken- 
nedy and  her  children,  to  Senator  Ed- 
ward Kennedy  and  his  family,  to  all  of 
the  Kennedy  family,  and  to  all  of  those 
who  deeply  admired  and  respected  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy. 


We  have  all  suffered  a  great  personal 
loss.  And  America  has  suffered  as  well 
by  the  loss  of  Senator  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  another  light 
has  gone  out  of  our  lives. 

I  remember  the  overwhelming  feeling 
of  loss  that  my  wife  and  I  shared  with 
the  Nation  in  1963  when  John  Kennedy 
was  taken  from  us. 

I  remember  our  sense  of  profoimd  re- 
lief when,  after  we  had  gone  down  to- 
gether in  a  plane  in  Massachusetts  in 
1964,  we  learned  in  our  own  hospital  beds 
that  Edward  Kennedy  would  recover. 

I  suppose  we  believed  then  that  the 
tragedy  with  which  the  Kennedy  family 
had  lived  for  a  generation  liad  ended, 
and  that  only  the  ble.ssings  they  had 
reaped  through  the  unstinting  public 
service  would  remain. 

And  now,  this. 

What  can  any  of  us  say  that  would 
somehow  ease  the  pain  being  endured  by 
Mrs.  Robert  Kennedy,  by  her  children, 
arid  by  the  entire  Kennedy  famtb'?  Only 
that  we  will  tiy,  with  every  fiber  of  our 
beings,  to  emulate  the  sterling  example 
that  this  family  has  given  us — the  desire 
and  willingness  to  serve  our  Nation,  a 
manifest  concern  for  the  suffering  of 
hiunanity,  a  deep  and  abiding  belief  that 
our  Nation,  with  God's  help,  can  become 
a  torch  that  will  light  the  way  of  the 
world  toward  lasting  peace. 

These  are  the  things  that  Robert  Ken- 
nedy believed.  If  we  work  to  fashion 
these  ideals  into  reality,  then  he  will  not 
have  lived  or  died  in  vain. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
sorr>'  and  grieved  this  morning  to  learn 
of  the  death  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York.  Senator  Kennedy's 
office  adjoins  mine  in  the  Senate  Office 
Building,  and  I  had  occasion  to  see  him 
frequently  as  we  both  went  about  our 
work  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  have  sent 
a  message  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  to  Sena- 
tor Edward  Kennedy,  expressing  to  them 
my  deepest  sympathy  at  their  loss,  and 
I  have  requested  that  my  condolences  be 
extended  to  other  members  of  the  family. 
That  this  prominent  family  has  suffered 
yet  another  great  tragedy  touches  all  of 
us  deeply.  I  hope  and  pray  that  each  of 
us  will  assume  a  personal  responsibility 
to  address  ourselves  to  restoration  of 
peace  in  our  land. 

The  Nation  and  the  world  are  shocked 
by  this  tragic  event,  and  our  thoughts 
at  this  time  are  especially  with  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy and  her  children  in  the  loss  of  this 
husband  and  father.  It  is  indeed  a  sad 
day  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  HATFIEILD.  Mr.  President,  we 
mourn  most  deeply  today  the  death  of 
our  colleague  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York.  I  wish  to  convey  from 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  my  sympathy  and 
condolences  to  the  Senator's  widow  and 
children  and  to  ever>'  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Senator's  family  during  this  time 
of  great  grief  and  sorrow.  It  is  a  time,  of 
course,  of  grief  and  sorrow  and  mourning 
for  all  America.  And  it  is  a  time,  too, 
when  all  of  us  are  filled  with  revulsion 
at  the  monstrousness  of  the  assassina- 
tion and  the  apparently  growing  perva- 
siveness of  hate  and  bitterness  and  bru- 
tality and  materialism  In  our  country. 


I  pray,  Mr.  President,  for  a  new  na- 
tional commitment  to  the  spiritual  val- 
ues of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  in  this  Cham- 
ber and  throughout  all  the  other  cham- 
bers of  government  in  the  United  States 
to  bring  sense  and  decency  and  justice 
to  all  of  om-  land,  true  enough.  But  the 
long-range  solution  to  the  problems 
which  beset  us,  in  my  judgment,  must  in- 
clude an  awareness  and  a  commitment  to 
the  sanctity  of  human  life  and  to  the 
power  of  God  to  heal  the  soul. 

The  murder  of  Senator  Kennedy 
brought  on  another  nightmare  for  many 
of  us,  and  we  were  witness  once  more— 
once  more  too  often — to  the  scenes  ot 
past  political  murders  and  also  past  riot.s 
in  the  streets,  distm-bances  in  our  uni- 
versities, the  killing  in  Vietnam,  and  the 
numerous  murders  of  ordinary  citizen.- 
We  observe  rage  and  liate.  The  land  is  a 
tumult.  What  can  we  learn  and  indeed 
what  will  we  learn  from  these  many  acts 
which  range  from  violent  to  barbaric"? 
What  is  the  solution  or  a  part  of  the  so- 
lution, for  our  society?  What  course 
should  we  follow?  In  short,  wiiere  shall 
we  go? 

I  believe  that  no  lasting  solution  will 
be  set  forth  here  or  elsewhere  merely  by 
political  oratory  or  by  repressive  meas- 
ures to  "keep  people  in  line."  Of  course 
we  must  maintain  law  and  order.  Of 
course  we  must  do  our  utmost  to  attain 
domestic  tranquility.  Of  course  we  must 
labor  in  the  Halls  of  the  Congress  and 
in  all  of  our  citizens  groups  to  advance 
the  social  welfare  of  our  countrymen  and 
erase  some  of  the  breeding  places  for 
violence,  bitterness,  and  hatred.  Of 
course  we  must  do  these  things,  and  we 
will  do  them.  But  all  of  these  legislative 
changes  and  institutional  changes  alone 
will  not  provide  the  f imdamental  answer. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  answer  we 
seek  will  be  foimd  in  a  spiritual  revolu- 
tion in  America.  A  revolution  of  the  spirit 
will  be  a  revolution  waged  not  with  in- 
striunents  of  destruction,  not  with  guns 
and  knives  and  rocks  and  bombs,  but  a 
revolution  which  employs  the  instru- 
ments of  Divine  love  to  conquer  hate. 
This  revolution  will  seek  to  transform 
man  into  a  creature  who  will  be  spirit- 
ually fulfilled  rather  than  spiritually 
empty  and  spiritually  starved.  This  kind 
of  spiritual  revoluton  will  bring  forth 
man's  true  relevance  and  importance  as 
a  human  personality  to  God  and  to  his 
fellow  man. 

We  have  many  of  the  trappings  of  a 
rich  society  today;  but  we  also  have  many 
of  the  trappings  of  a  country  which 
suffers  poverty  of  the  spirit. 

Mr.  President,  I  pray  that  we  shall 
carry  forward  the  very  best  which  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy  brought  to  this 
country;  and  that  we  shall  cleanse  our- 
selves of  the  disease  of  hate  and  shall 
bring  forth  once  more  the  right,  the  good 
and  the  true  which  will  bring  us  peace 
and  happiness  when  w-e  practice  the  com- 
mandment to  "love  thy  neighbor." 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  Nation  has  been  shaken  by  a 
cruel,  senseless  murder  of  an  outstanding 
public  figure.  And,  once  again,  the  Ken- 
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nedy  family  is  the  victim  of  a  shocking 
tragedy. 

Our  thoughts  and  prayers  are  with 
the  Kennedy  family  at  this  tragic  time. 

The  natural  reaction  is  to  try  and  lash 
out  in  bereaved  anger  in  an  effort  to  fix 
the  blame.  This  is  no  time  for  a  bereaved 
Nation  to  search  guiltily  for  a  scapegoat, 
rather,  we  need  to  realize  that  reason 
and  compassion  is  needed  to  end  this 
era  of  violence. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  national  mood 
that  has  permitted  vocal  dissidents  to 
practice  the  philo.sophy  that  the  end  jus- 
tifies the  means— a  philosophy  that  says 
we  need  not  obey  the  laws  with  which  we 
disagree.  The  result  has  been  that  vio- 
lence has  infected  and  jeopardized  our 
very  way  of  life. 

I  would  again  like  to  remind  our  people 
of  the  words  of  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln when  he  said: 

Let  every  American  remember  that  to  vio- 
late the  law  i.s  to  txample  on  the  blood  of 
his  f.ither  and  to  tear  down  the  charter  of 
his  children's  liberty. 

We  have  seen  enough  of  violence  and 
tearing  down.  In  the  memory  of  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  let  us  reaffirm  our 
moral  integrity  and  begin  once  again  to 
build  our  Nation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  another  sad  day  for  the 
U.S.  Senate,  the  Nation,  and  the  entire 
world.  In  the  tragic  assassination  of  our 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy,  we  have  lost  a  highly  respected 
and  brilliant  leader. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  and  honor 
of  .serving  with  three  Kennedy  brothers. 
Like  all  other  Members  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, I  had  a  great  respect  and  admiration 
for  the  late  President  Kennedy  and  his 
brothers,  Robert  and  Edward.  This  is 
truly  one  of  America's  most  remarkable 
families.  They  are  brilliant,  personable, 
witty,  and  just  naturally  great  leaders. 
They  have  the  fine  qualities  that  com- 
mand the  greatest  esteem,  affection,  and 
loyalty  of  people  all  over  the  world. 

Tragedy  has  hit  this  family  many 
times.  They  have  borne  far  more  than 
their  share  of  misfortune  and  tragedy.  I 
feel  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss,  as  I 
have  always  felt  very  close  to  Robert 
Kennedy  and  all  of  his  family.  I  extend 
my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Ethel  Ken- 
nedy and  all  of  the  Kennedy  family. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
Senators  in  paying  tribute  to  our  de- 
parted colleague.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  of 
New  York.  It  was  with  profound  sorrow 
that  I  learned  of  his  death  this  morning. 

This  was  a  dynamic  young  man  who 
came  our  way,  brimming  with  vitality, 
life,  and  accomplishments.  You  might  say 
that  Government  service  was  virtually  his 
whole  life,  first  as  the  son  of  an  American 
Ambassador,  then  as  a  staff  member  on 
the  Hill,  later  at  the  Justice  Department, 
and  most  recently  as  a  Senator  from 
New  York. 

He  had  a  tremendous  capacity  for  work 
and  perseverance.  History  imdoubtedly 
will  devote  a  great  deal  of  space  to  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy,  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
deserve  it.  Certainly  each  time  that  he 
participated  in  Senate  debates  and  was 
addressed  as  the  "distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York,"  the  description  went 


far  beyond  the  formalities  dictated  by 
Senate  practice.  He  had  a  distinguished 
career — but  one  that  was  cut  far  short 
of  wiiat  might  have  been. 

Tins  tragic  end  to  a  young  and  vigor- 
ous life  is  a  deep  loss  to  America.  I  hope 
that  we  can  eventually  look  back  at  his 
death  as  the  turning  ixdnt  after  wiiich 
we  began  to  return  to  a  sense  of  justice 
and  personal  responsibility  in  this  coun- 
try—a sense  that  has  long  been  missing. 
Personally,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that 
the  country  and  the  Senate  have  paused 
far  too  many  times  lately  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  fallen  leader  cut  down  by  an  as- 
sassin's bullet. 

Mrs.  Bennett  and  I  in  this  sad  hour 
have  extended  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
the  Kennedy  lamily — a  family  which  has 
already  known  far  too  much  sorrow  and 
tragedy. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
like  this  I  am  at  a  loss  for  words. 

I  have  known  Bobby  Kennedy  for  a 
long  time. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  work  with  him 
when  he  was  a  Senate  employee,  when  he 
served  a^  Attorney  General,  and  wiien 
he  became  a  U.S.  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  a  ix)werful  influ- 
ence for  good  in  the  field  of  National 
Government. 

Whether  one  agreed  with  him  or  not  on 
the  issues  of  the  day.  all  persons  agreed 
that  he  kept  both  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  on 
their  toes  and  a  bit  more  anxious  to  meet 
the  public  needs. 

As  for  his  wife,  Ethel,  and  Ivis  children, 
we  do  not  have  to  say  that  they  have 
our  lull  sympathy.  Tliey  can  and  will  be 
eternally  proud  of  their  husband  and 
father.  The  legacy  he  leaves  them  will 
always  be  a  source  of  pride  and  honor. 

If  there  were  words  adeqtiate  to  express 
our  sorrow,  I  would  hunt  for  them,  but 
I  realize  now  that  such  a  search  would 
indeed  be  futile. 

Mr.  PROUTY,  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
a  heavy  iieart  and  a  great  feeling  of  per- 
sonal loss  that  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  lat-e  junior  Senator 
from  New  York.  Mrs.  Prouty  joins  me  in 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  w.dow,  his  chil- 
dren, and  members  of  the  Kemiedy 
family.  My  .sorrow  is  hard  to  express.  It 
is  not  easy  for  me  to  translate  into  words 
the  tears  in  my  eyes,  the  lump  in  my 
throat,  the  pain  in  my  heart  when  I  think 
of  the  passing  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

For  me,  i)erhaps,  it  can  best  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  siniple  phrase  "He  was 
my  friend."  This  man — bom  and  raised 
in  New  England — was  a  man  of  \ision. 
Robert  K£nnedy  dreamed  great 
dreams — not  so  much  for  himself  as  for 
his  nation  and  her  people. 

Wliile  the  means  of  achle\ing  his 
dreams  may  be  contested  by  men  of  good 
faith,  the  ideals  and  goals  he  held  for 
America's  future  are  those  shared  by  all 
our  citizens.  Now  he  is  gone,  and  we  shall 
never  know  the  magnitude  of  the  contri- 
butions he  might  have  made  toward  ful- 
filling the  destiny  of  the  United  States. 

Our  jiersonal  grief  expressed  here  to- 
day is  symbolic  of  the  grief  of  our  Na- 
tion— and.  yes.  the  grief  of  freedom- 
loving  peoples  throughout  the  world.  As 
we  pass   through  this   chapter   of   the 


American  tragedy,  we  must  draw  to- 
gether in  unity  and  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  task  of  finding  ways  to  accom- 
plish the  American  dream. 

Son,  brother,  father,  friend;  as  each, 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  seemed  to  have  one 
yoal:  Excellence,  the  pursuit  of  which 
was  his  measure  as  a  mar.  A  man  .so  de- 
serving of  our  silent  grief  and  our  pri- 
vate tears. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
one  of  those  rare  moments  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  Senate  wiien  all  conflicts  of 
ixilitical  philosophy  and  sectional  inter- 
est, all  personal  ambitions  and  aniino.si- 
ties  are  swept  away  by  a  tragedy  so  un- 
bearable and  incomprehensible  as  to  bind 
us  together  in  mutual  grief  at  the  lo.ss  of 
our  young  colleague,  feilod  at  the  height 
of  his  career  and  in  the  prime  of  iiis  life. 

The  story  of  how  a  father  and  his  son.s, 
descendents  of  Irish  immigrants,  swiftly 
rose  by  their  talent  and  industry  to  claim 
a  place  in  our  young  Nation's  history,  is 
in  itself  symbolic  of  the  American  dream. 
Their  rejection  ol  the  leisurely  life  which 
wealth  assured,  for  a  total  commitment 
to  their  Nation's  .service,  and  to  the  ideas 
and  ideals  in  which  they  believe,  recalls 
to  mind  the  words  of  Theodore  Roosevelt: 

Far  better  it  is  to  dare  mighty  things,  to 
win  glorious  triumphs,  even  thougli  check- 
ered by  failure,  than  to  take  rank  with  those 
poor  spirits  who  neither  enjoy  much  nor 
suffer  much,  because  they  live  in  the  gr.iy 
twilight  that  knows  not  victory  nor  defeat. 

As  I  contemplate  this  tragedy,  I  am 
overwiiolmed  with  the  striking  and 
prophetic  similarity  between  the  Ken- 
nedys of  Massachusetts  and  the  Lamars 
of  Mi-ssissippi,  whom  his  brother  so 
deeply  admired. 

Our  late  President,  John  F.  Kennedy, 
writing  of  the  Lamars  of  Mississippi  in 
his  book  "Profiles  in  Courage,"  quoted 
the  following  line  from  Washington  cor- 
respondent, William  Preston  Johnson: 

The  fatal  dowry  'f  genius  was  on  that 
house  ...  A  rollcall  in  hib  lather's  home  was 
an  Impressive  experience;  for  Lucius  Lamar's 
uncles  Included  Mlrabeau  Bon.ipart'3,  whose 
charge  at  San  Jacinto  broke  the  Mexican  hue 
and  made  him  the  second  President  of  the 
Texas  Republic:  Jefferson  Jack;-;on,  Thomas 
Randolph,  and  I^voisler  Le  Grand,  indicat- 
ing in  the  christener  a  chanclnp;  interest 
from  liistory  to  politics  and  Iroui  politics  'o 
chemistry. 

Our  late  President  recounted  how  tnc 
tragic  and  violent  events  of  the  Civil  War 
deprived  Mississippi  of  the  talented  lead- 
ership of  the  Lamar  family,  as  violence 
has  now  deprived  the  Nation  of  the  talent 
of  these  sons  of  a  famous  Massachusetts 
family. 

As  stated  by  John  F.  Kennedy  in  his 
book: 

Among  the  ruling  families  of  the  South 
"the  spilling  of  the  wine"  was  especially 
heavy. 

He  recalled  how  Lamar's  youngest 
brother,  "supposedly  the  most  brilliant, 
Jefferson  Mirabeau,  was  killed  as  he 
leaped  liis  horse  over  the  enemy's  breast- 
works at  Crampton's  Gap."  and  his  cous- 
in John  fell  near  him,  and  how  Lamar'.^^ 
other  brother.  "Thompson  Bird,  colonel 
of  the  5th  Florida,  was  killed  in  the 
fighting  at  Petersburg." 

How  could  a  young  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts named  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
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nedy  feel  such  moving  admiration  for 
the  sons  of  a  Mississippi  famUy  that  rode 
with  and  fought  valiantly  for  the  Army 
of  the  Confederacy? 

Because,  while  the  interest,  the  ideas, 
and  ideals  that  divide  us  are  many,  there 
is  a  universal  creed  that  binds  together 
in  mutual  admiration  those  men  in  every 
state  and  nation,  of  every  political 
persuasion,  who  in  the  words  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  'dare  mighty  things." 

Perhaps  this  creed  is  best  summed  up 
in  the  words  of  the  poet.  Sir  Henry  New- 
bolt: 

To  count  the  life  of  battle  good 

And  dear  the  land  that  gave  you  birth, 

And  clearer  yet  the  brotherhood 

That  binds  the   brave  of  all   the  earth 

While  none  of  us  can  find  the  words 
to  adequately  express  to  the  Kennedy 
family  the  loss  we  so  deeply  feel.  I  would 
like  to  conclude  with  the  words  Abraham 
Lincoln  expressed  to  a  mother  in  Mas- 
sachusetts who  had  lost  two  sons  fight- 
ing for  the  Union: 

I  pray  tbat  our  heavenly  Father  may 
assuage  the  anguish  of  your  bereavement, 
and  leave  you  only  the  cherished  memory  of 
the  loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn  pride 
that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  cosily  a 
sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mi".  President,  seldom,  if 
ever  has  tragedy  of  such  similarity 
struck  at  a  single  American  family,  m 
the  manner  .so  sadly  repeated  m  the 
tragic  shooting  of  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy so  soon  after  the  equally  tragic  and 
senseless  assassination  of  his  President 
brother.  John  F.  Kennedy.  These  events 
give  us  all  cause  to  ponder  and  reflect 
upon  the  tenor  of  our  times  and  the  in- 
adequate security  provisions  for  our 
public  officials  as  we  deeply  mourn  tlie 
loss  of  a  friend  and  colleague. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  committee 
which  gave  Bobby  Kennedy  his  first  job 
on  Capitol  Hill  in  1953.  I  have  watched 
his    exciting    and    fast-moving    public 
career  with   far  more  than   usual   m- 
terest.  It  was  when  Senator  Joe  Mc- 
Carthy of  Wisconsin  was  chairman  of 
our    Senate    Permanent    Investigating 
Subcommittee,  on  which  I  then  served,  as 
now    as   ranking   Republican    member, 
that  I  first  met  Bobby  Kennedy.  Joe 
came  to  me  one  day  with  the  suggestion 
that  our  subcommittee  engage  the  serv- 
ices  of   then    comparatively    unknown, 
Bobby  Kennedy,  as  an  assistant  counsel 
of  our  committee  which  at  that  time  was 
comprised  of  four  Republican  and  three 
Democratic  Senators  as  follows:  Joseph 
R      McCarthy,     chairman;      Karl     E. 
MuNDT,    Everett    Dirksen.    Charles    E. 
Potter,  JOHN  L.  McClellan.  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  and  Stuart  Symington.  After 
meeting  Bobby  and  ha\'ing  a  brief  inter- 
view with  him  I  thoroughly  approved  of 
Joe's  suggestion. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  intermit- 
teiit  leaves  of  absence  for  travel  or  po- 
litical activities,  Bobby  Kennedy  served 
our  committee  until  September  13.  1959, 
when  he  resigned  to  campaign  for  his 
brother  in  the  presidential  campaign 
ending  in  November  of  I960.  He  served 
our  committee  well  under  both  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  chairmen,  as  John 
McClellan  reappointed  him  and  made 
him  chief  counsel  after  he  moved  into 


the  committee  chairmanship.  He  ded- 
icated his  efforts  primarily  to  anti-Com- 
munist activities  and  to  the  disclosure  of 
organized  crime  and  racketeering  as  re- 
lated to  organized  labor. 

Later,  as  Attorney  General  and  as  a 
Member  of  this  body,  Bobby  Kennedy 
continued  to  display  the  same  energy, 
dedication  to  duty  and  his  points  of  view, 
and  native  abilities  which  carried  him 
so  high  in  the  councils  of  his  party  and 
made  him  a  national  figure.  Words  have 
really  never  been  built  adequately  to  de- 
scribe the  shockin^.  senseless,  and  sad- 
dening murder  of  this  young  man  so  full 
of  life,  ambition,  energy,  and  high  pur- 
pose at  the  very  crest  of  his  career. 

To  have  him  cut  down  in  the  midst  of 
the  celebration  of  his  greatest  personal 
triumph  in  the  simultaneous  primary 
victories  he  won  that  day  in  California 
and  in  my  home  State  of  South  Dakota 
adds  even  more  to  the  sorrow  of  this 
great  tragedy.  Mrs.  Mundt  joins  me  in 
extending  our  great  sympathy  to  his 
wife,  Ethel,  to  his  family,  and  children, 
and  to  his  parents  who  have  already 
suffered  more  than  their  fair  measure 
of  sorrow  and  tragedy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  MoNTOYAl,  who  is  necessarily  ab- 
sent today,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Words  for  a  Spring  Day 
.\  bright  sun  shines,  tree  leaves  are  glow- 
ingly green,  a  new  life  stirs  our  old  earth, 
and  a  surging,  promising  existence  has  come 
to  an  end.  Robert  P.  Kennedy.  Senator  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  has  been  struck  down 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  just  as  his  great- 
hearted brother.  President  Kennedy,  was. 
We  again  must  bear  the  brunt  of  sorrow, 
disgrace  and  shame  before  the  entire  world 
and  all  humanity. 

Once  more  a  grieving  widow  with  children 
will  follow  a  bier  to  a  martyr's  grave.  Once 
more  will  the  drums  roll.  Again,  we  shall 
hear  the  funeral  music.  Still  again,  an  open 
grave  will  yawn  lo  receive  one  of  America's 
noblest  souls. 

Mr.  President,  my  heart  Is  sore  within 
me  for  our  Country.  Truly,  we  have  lost  one 
of  our  soaring  spirits.  A  heart  which  bled 
for  the  oppressed  and  downtrodden.  A  man 
who  felt  so  deeply  for  those  society  had  no 
compassion  for.  that  he  placed  himself  In 
the  forefront  of  their  struggle  to  attain  our 
American  promise.  For  this  he  was  struck 
down  in  mid-flight. 

President  Kennedy  was  assassinated  to- 
ward the  end  of  his  term  in  the  late  fall. 
His  brother  was  stricken  down  in  the  midst 
of  this  troubled  but  lushly  beautiful  spring. 
Death  can  mean  many  things  to  many 
people.  To  some,  it  is  an  end.  To  others,  it 
is  a  beginning. 

I  choose  to  look  upon  it  as  a  start  for  our 
country,  rather  than  a  finish.  I  choose  to 
regard  it  as  an  impetus  for  the  dreams  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy  had  for  this  republic.  His 
existence,  career  in  the  national  life  of  our 
Country,  and  personal  goals  symbolize  his 
belief  liQ  those  dreams.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
he  embodied  a  significant  portion  of  the 
noblest  elements  of  the  American  ideal. 

We  must  not  allow  his  death  to  be  sep- 
arated from  what  he  died  for.  His  passing 
must  serve  this  republic  as  an  affirmation 
rather  than  a  denial  of  the  rights  of  man 
and  the  reason  for  being  of  this  nation. 


We  were  founded  upon  a  belief  in  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Individual.  Senator  Kennedy  re- 
■affirmed  this  truth  by  his  Ufe  and  death.  It 
is  for  this  society,  Imperfect  as  It  Is,  to  echu 
this  reaffirmation  and  make  it  real  to  these 
who  look  to  us  for  hope  and  accomplish- 
ment. 

I  speak  not  of  the  world  now.  It  Is  for  the 
soul  of  this  nation  that  we  must  struggle. 
A  death  grapple  looms  ahead  of  us,  perhaps 
immediately.  A  society  has  a  spirit  as  surely 
as  a  man  does.  Robert  Kennedy's  spirit  was 
in  tune  with  that  of  all  mankind. 

He  was  a  humanist  among  us  .  .  .  almost  a 
Renaissance  Individual.  His  Interests  and 
Ideas  were  generously  wide.  Although  he  could 
have  secluded  himself  from  his  responsibili- 
ties to  society,  he  did  not.  Like  Franklin  De- 
lano Roosevelt  and  John  P.  Kennedy,  he 
turned  his  back  upon  a  life  devoid  of  social 
duty  and  plunged  back  Into  the  turmoil  of 
American  Ufe.  determined  to  illuminate  aii\ 
purge  the  il.irkept  corners  of  our  land. 

He  held  up  a  torch  of  intellectual  illumi- 
nation and  social  re.'iponsiblllty.  A  finger  of 
accusation  was  directed  at  society,  following 
It  unerringly  wherever  it  sought  to  elude 
that  pointing  finger.  None  of  us  could  return 
to  a  life  of  comfort  In  our  homes  without 
being  reminded  by  him  that  we  owed  It  to 
ourselves,  our  society  and  beliefs  to  set  rla;ht 
what  we  had  suffered  to  go  wTong  around  us. 
Now  his  fight  Is  done.  But  we  can  make 
real  what  his  sacrifice  has  left  undone.  Let 
his  torch  of  illumination  and  idealism  be 
taken  up  by  compa.sslonate  hands.  Let  us  see 
him  to  his  rest  with  sorrow  and  understand- 
ing. Then  let  us  turn  us  one  person  to  the 
unfinished    work    that   remains. 

Let  us  see  to  it  that  all  Americans  share 
fully  m  our  dream.  Let  us  search  our  in- 
dividual consciences  and  act  accordingly. 

A  nation  looks  to  us.  We  have  it  within  our 
power  to  ;'.ct  and  do  what  must  be  done.  In 
days  to  come  and  challenges  that  will  present 
themselves  face  to  face  with  us,  let  na  act 
according  to  dictates  of  conscience  and  in- 
tellect rather  than  pettiness  and  partisan- 
ship. 

Humanity  and  compassion  transcend  desire 
for  personal  glory  and  bitterness.  The  most 
fitting  tribute  "to  Senator  Kennedy  and 
thinking  he  represented  will  be  this  type  of 
contribution. 

But  now  we  must  grope  for  words.  Yet  they 
fail  us.  Let  us  then  seek  eloquence  from  our 
own  rich  past.  Senator  Kennedy  loved  poetry 
and  used  It  often.  There  Is  a  verse  by  one  of 
America's  noblest  spirits  that  perhaps  says 
better  than  we  can  what  his  death  and  life 
symbolize. 

Walt  Whitman   said: 

"When  lilacs  last  In  the  dooryard  bloom'd. 
And  the  great  star  early  droop'd  in  the  v.'est- 
ern  sky  in  the  night,  I  mourn'd.  and  yet  t hall 
mourn  with  ever-returning  spring." 

And  then  he  wrote  a  few  words  that  per- 
haps best  symbolize  what  Senator  Kennedy 
left  to  us  as  a  legacy: 

'No  really  great  song  can  ever  attain  full 
purport  till  long  after  the  death  of  its 
singer — till  it  has  accrued  and  incorporated 
the  many  passions,  many  joys  and  sorrows,  It 
has  itself  aroused." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
fanatical  shooting  of  Senator  Kennedy 
is  a  sad,  tragic,  and  dangerous  commen- 
tary of  our  time.  The  loss  of  great  moral 
values  and  sanity  in  the  last  one-third  of 
the  20th  century  must  be  corrected  at 
all  levels  and  by  all  citizens. 

I  regret  that  medical  science— which 
Senator  Kennedy,  and  his  late  brother 
President  Kennedy,  did  so  much  to  bring 
to  its  present  state  of  excellence — could 
not  avoid  this  tragedy. 

This  senseless  act  of  violence  makes 
it  clear  to  every  American  that  it  is  In 
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the  public  interest  to  provide  protection 
to  major  candidates  who  are  daily  ex- 
posed to  the  hazards  and  risks  of  national 
political  campaigns. 

Tlie  great  lass  to  the  Nation  and  worid 
in  Senator  Kennedy's  death  will  be  real- 
ized far  more  as  time  moves  on  and 
this  tragic  evidence  of  violence  becomes 
histor>'.  His  vigor  and  dedication  and 
qualitv  of  leadership  inevitably  marked 
him  to.  at  some  time,  succeed  his  brother 
as  our  Nation's  Chief  Executive. 

My  deepest  sympathy  is  with  his  en- 
tire familv  on  this  third  visiUtion  of 
tragedy.  The  deaths  of  all  three  sons 
were  deaths  in  action  for  America's 
safetv,  future,  and  progress. 

No  words  can  truly  express  our  shock 
at  the  tragic  death  of  our  colleague, 
Senator  Robert  F.Kennedy. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent.  notwith- 
.standin?  the  precedents  and  protocol  of 
the  Senate,  that  the  distinguished  Vice 
President,  who  is  now  occupying  the 
chair,  may  be  permitted  to  address  some 
brief  com'ments  to  the  Senate  at  this 
time. 


I  wish  to  thank  the  Senate  for  indulg- 
ing the  Chair  in  this  rather  unusual  pro- 
cedure. It  is  one  which  I  wanted  very 
much   to   have   the   privilege    of   being 

given. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  re-^^olution.  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  resolution  'S. 
Res.  301)  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  301 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  actual  and  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred bv  the  committee  appointed  to  ar- 
range for  and  attend  the  funeral  of  the 
Honorable  Robert  P.  Kin  nedy.  late  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  New  York,  on  vouchers 
to  be  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


particularly  noble  and  worthwhile  plan 
v\'ith  respect  to  one  of  the  most  difRrult 
slum  areas  in  the  United  States,  the  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant    section    of    Brooklyn, 

N.Y. 

Senator  Kennedy's  passion  for  these 
causes  and  his  inspiration  will  live  on.  In 
my  judgment,  for  many  generations,  for 
whom  it  will  remain  a  guiding  light. 

I  could  not  close,  Mr.  President,  with- 
out expressing  the  profound  personal  loss 
and  sadness  which  my  wife  and  I  feel, 
and  our  deep  sympathy  for  Ethel  Ken- 
nedv.  for  the  children,  for  Ted  Kennedy. 
another  of  our  colleagues,  and  for  the 
whole  Kennedy  family. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  act  affirmatively  on  the  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeinn  to  the  resolution. 

The  i-esolutlon  'S.  Res.  301)  was 
agreed  to. 


The  \TCE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  in 
his  function  as  President  of  the  Senate 
would  like  to  make  a  very  brief  state- 
ment of  respect  and  alTection  on  the 
life  and  memoir  of  our  late,  departed 
colleague.  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
This  is  a  day  of  national  sorrow  and 
personal  grief. 

A  valiant,  brave,  and  good  man.  a  gift- 
ed colleague  to  every  Member  of  this 
body,  and  a  personal  friend  of  many, 
has  been  taken  from  us. 

We  have  lost  a  great  American,  a  man 
whose  deep  concern,  compassion,  con- 
.science.  and  commitment  have  inspired 
all  of  us  in  this  Chamber— as  well  as  mil- 
lions of  fellow^  Americans  and  countless 
other  men  and  women  throughout  the 

world. 

Mrs.  Humphrpy  end  I  feel  a  sense  of 
profound  personal  loss.  Our  hearts  go 
out  to  Senator  Kennedys  dear  wife. 
Ethel,  and  her  loving  family  of  dear 
children.  Also  to  the  Kennedy  family 
which  has  known  tragedy  beyond  liuman 
endurance. 

As  has  been  said— and  well  said — Sen- 
ator Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  an  uncom- 
mon man.  with  uncomm.on  faith  in  the 
ultimate  worth  of  American  democracy 
;ind  its  processes.  He  underwrote  his 
laith  with  a  life  of  vigorous  action,  and 
was  taken  from  us  by  an  irrational  act 
of  hatred  while  doing  the  most  sacred 
work  of  a  free  man:  namely,  the  work 
(f  nublic  policy  and  public  affairs. 

It  is  now  the  obhgation  of  all  of  us. 
in  our  sorrow  and  pain,  to  realize  the  so- 
ciety of  human  and  individual  justice 
vhich  Senator  Kennedy  sought.  For  the 
hich  pumoses  to  which  we  have  dedi- 
cated our  Nation  cannot  longer  survive 
rxcept  in  the  reality  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tice. 

May  our  Nation  find  the  strength,  the 
•  aith.  and  the  wisdom  to  dispel  the  forces 
rf  unreason  and  hate— of  extremism  and 
\iolence — from  our  midst.  May  it  find  a 
way  to  replace  them  v^ith  the  love  of 
man  and  the  love  of  God. 

May  Divine  Providence  bring  comfort 
to  those  who  sorrow. 

May  Divine  Providence  forgive  us  our 
transgressions. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
sad  duty,  as  the  colleague  of  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  adopt  the  resolution  which 
I  have  submitted. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  years  since  Sena- 
tor Kenneidv  first  became  my  colleague, 
he  became  my  friend,  and  I  ftel  the  loss 
which  we  have  all  suffered— which  our 
country  and  the  world  have  suffered- 
verv  deeply  and  very  personally. 

I  feel,  from  many,  many,  many  con- 
tacts and  conversations  with  Senator 
Kennedy,  that  lie.  too.  felt  that  there  was 
an  illness  affecting  us,  which  drove  peo- 
ple to  violence  as  a  substitute  for  reason 
and  debate  because  they  were  impatient 
with  these  processes.  And  yet  in  his  own 
life,  he  passionately  believed  in  these 
processes.  He  became  the  magnet  for 
tremendous,  clamoring  crowds  because 
manv  people  felt  that  his  was  the  voice 
which  could  lead  to  action  through 
reason. 

I  feel  that  he  would  want  the  tragedy 
of  violence  which  caused  him  to  pass 
from  this  world  to  be  burned  into  the 
conscience  of  all  of  us  in  the  United 
States,  so  that  we  may  aeain  repair  with 
confidence  to  the  constitutional  proc- 
esses in  which  he  believed  so  very,  very 
deeply.  I  feel  that  he  would  hope  that 
all  of  those  who,  out  of  excess  zealous- 
ness  and  other  misguided  attitudes, 
might  think  there  are  snorter  cuts  to  ac- 
tion would  have  been  appalled  and  dis- 
.<;uaded  bv  this  tragedy- a  tragedy  that 
.c^nuffed  out  the  life  of  one  so  gifted  and 
vital  and  effective. 

Senator  Kennedy  had  a  passion  for  the 
integritv  and  quality  of  our  society  and 
a  pa.ssion  for  justice  especially  for  the 
underprivilecred.  the  oppressed,  and  the 
vounp  He  carried  this  feeling  out  not 
onlv  in  New  York  but  in  the  Un:tcd 
States  and  all  over  the  world,  as  wit- 
ness liis  famous  trip  to  the  Union  of 
South  Africa. 

Tliis  insistent  dedication  of  his  in- 
spired us  all.  It  had  a  profound  impact 
upon  me  and  all  the  rest  of  us  with  whom 
he  .served.  It  had.  and  will  have,  a  pro- 
found -mpact  on  our  time. 

I  scrauht  out  him  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  leci.slation  on  which  we  worked 
in  the  Committee  r,n  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  as  well  as  in  activities  of  a  state 
character.  For  example,  I  joined  him.  as 
did  Mayor  Lindsay,  as  he  carried  out  a 


FUNERAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  or  are  being  made 
for  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — 
and  their  wives,  if  they  desire— to  go  to 
New  York  to  attend  the  funeral  services 
at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  at  10  o'clock 
Saturday  morning.  That  tran.sportatlon 
will  be  by  air. 

It  is  also  contemplated  that  a  railroad 
car  will  be  set  aside  for  Senators  and 
their  wives  who  may  accompany  them 
to  join  the  Kennedy  funeral  cortege  on 
the  way  from  New  York  to  Union  Station 
in  Washington. 

Cars  will  be  at  Union  Station  for  those 
who  arrive  by  train  and  also  for  tho.se 
who  find  themselves  unable  to  ^'O  to  New 
York  If  Senators  meet  the  train  on  its 
arrival  or  be  at  the  Capitol  steps,  trans- 
portation will  be  furnished. 

If  there  are  any  questions  about  the 
session  todav,  earlier  this  mornins  I  dis- 
cu.s.sed  the  matter  with  several  members 
of  the  Kennedy  family.  They  felt  that 
what  we  are  doing  today  is  what  we 
should  do.  This  is  what  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  would  have  wanted  done. 

When  we  get  through  with  our  busi- 
ness todav,  we  will  adjourn  out  nf  respect 
for  the  memoiT  of  our  late,  highly  re- 
spected, and  beloved  colleacue.  and  we 
will  not  meet  tomorrow  as  a  further  mark 
of  respect  to  his  memory.  We  will  prob- 
ably meet  around  12  o'clock  on  Monday 
next. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senate  will  nov.-  go  into 
executive  ses.sion  to  consider  the  three 
tax  conventions  with  Brazil.  France,  and 
the  Philippines. 


T\K  con\'e:;tions  with  brazil, 

'executive    J.    SOTH    CONGRESS. 
FIRST  SESSION:  FRANCE.  EXECU- 
TIVE  N     90TH   CONGRESS.   FIP^T 
SESSION;   AND  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
THE  PHILIPPINES.  EXECUTIVE  D. 
89TH  CONGRESS.  FIRST  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  three  con- 
ventions—a separate  vote  on  each. 
The  veas  and  na>E  were  ordered. 
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TAX  CONVENTION  WITH  BRAZIL 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
order  of  June  4,  1968,  as  modified,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  vot€  on  the 
resolution  of  ratification,  as  amended  by 
two  reservations,  of  Executive  J,  90th 
Congress,  first  session,  relative  to  the 
ratification  of  the  Tax  Convention  with 
Brazil. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  iNOUYEl.  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Jord.an]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  absent 
because  of  the  tragic  death  of  his  broth- 
er. 

I  further  sinnounce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson!,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr.  Bible],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Er- 
vin],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRrGHTl.  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  H.\RRisl.  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  iMr.  HollingsI.  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  'Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya\  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell  1.  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
iMr.  Sp.arkman].  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  WilllxmsJ.  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Yottng]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  'Mr.  Ervin],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Te'.uiessee  iMr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mi-.  H.xrris], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hollincs],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Ken:jedy].  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Montoy.a].  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Willl^ms], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (IMr.  Young], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jordan  ] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FuLBRiGHTl  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Ku- 
cHELl,  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  78, 
naysO.  as  follows: 

fNo.  175EX.1 
YEAS— 78 


Jaclcson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Lauache 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCIellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Monrouey 


Alkeu 

Aliott 

Bart:ett 

Bayh 

Benr.ett 

Boegs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Bv.'d   Va 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 


Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrks«n 

Dodd 

Kastland 

Ellender 

Fannin 


Fong 

Griffin 

Gruenlng 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

HUl 

Holland 

H rusk a 


Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

NAYS— 0 


Rlblcoff 

Scott 

Sma'hers 

Smith 

Spong 

StennlB 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

Williams.  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Kuchel]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  78, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(No.  176  Ex.] 
YEAS— 78 


NOT  VOTING— 21 

Anderson  Harris  McCarthy 

Baker  HoUlngs  Miller 

Bible  Inouye  Montoya 

Dominick  Jordan,  N.C.  Russell 

Ervln  Kennedy,  Mass.  Sparkman 

Fulbrlght  Kuchel  Williams.  N.J. 

Gore  Long,  Mo  Young,  Ohio 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  the  resolution  of  ratification, 
as  amended  by  the  reservations,  is  agreed 
to. 

TAX    CONVENTION    WITH    FRANCE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  vote 
on  the  resolution  of  ratification,  with  a 
reservation,  of  Executive  N,  90th  Con- 
gress, first  session,  relative  to  a  Tax  Con- 
vention with  France,  Treaty  No.  2.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
IMr.  Inouye],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  absent 
because  of  the  tragic  death  of  his 
brother. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson  1,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Er- 
vin], the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya], the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
;M:-.  Sparkman],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jtr.sey  ;  Mr.  Williams],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mi-.  Ervin],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolma  [Mr.  Rollings],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan], the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHTi.  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domi- 
nick], the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
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Aiken 

Aliott 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bosgs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cani'.on 

Carl  .son 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Fannin 

Fong 

Griffin 


Gruenlng 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Lausche 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCIellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcaif 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Morse 

NAYS— 0 


Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Scott 

Smith 

Spong 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadee 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tvdines 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


-21 


NOT  VOTING- 

Ai.dersci::  Hollings  Miller 

Baker  Inouye  Montova 

Bible  Jordan,  N.C.  Russell 

Dominick  Kennedy,  Muss.  Smathers 

Ervm  Kuchel  Sparlcman 

Fulbrieht  Long.  Mo.  Williams.  N.J. 

Gore  McCarthy  Young,  Ohio 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  and  voting  having 
voted  in  the  aflirmative.  the  resolution 
of  ratification,  with  a  reservation,  is 
agreed  to. 

FXECmVE   D    (89TH   CON'C    1ST   SESS.)    TA.\   CON- 
VENTION   -.VITH    THE    PHILIPPINES 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation, with  a  reservation,  of  Executive 
D.  89th  Congress,  first  session,  the  tax 
convention  with  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  CaroUna  IMr.  Jordan]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  absent 
because  of  the  tragic  death  of  his 
brother. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the 
Senator  fi-om  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Er- 
vin], the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina'  [Mr.  Rollings],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya], the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Senator  from  New 


Jersey  [Mr.  Willi.amsI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  IMr.  Ervin].  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
rollings],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Wil- 
liams], and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dom- 
inick], the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Kuchel]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [  Mr.  Baker]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Kuchel]  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  79, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 


Concurrent  Resolution  73,  90th  Con- 
gress, appoints  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana IMr.  Mansfield!,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  i  Mr.  Jordan]  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Arrangements  for 
the  Inauguration  of  the  President-elect 
and  the  Vice-President-elect  on  Janu- 
ary 20,  1969. 


Aiken 
Aliott 
Bartlett 
Bayh 
Bennett 
ioggs 
irewster 
rivooke 
r-.urdlck 
Bvrd,  Va. 
Byrd,  W.  Va. 
C.\nnon 
Carlson 
'"ase 
'..'luirch 
Clark 
I'ooper 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dirksen 
.nodd 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Fannin 
Fong 
Griffin 
Gruenlng 


Anderson 

Baker 

Bible 

Dominick 

Ervin 

Fulbright 

Gore 


|No.  177  Ex.) 

YEAS— 79 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Lausche 

Long,  La. 

Magi.tison 

Mansfield 

McCIellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mor.aale 

Mor.roney 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 20 

Hollings  Miller 

Inouye  Montoya 

Jordan.  N.C.  Russell 
Kennedy,  Mass.  Sparkman 

Kuchel  Williams,  N.J. 

Lore,  Mo.  Young.  Ohio 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  1968 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  House  Joint 
Resolution  1268.  which  appears  on  the 
calendar  under  "Subjects  on  the  Table," 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

I  am  made  to  understand  that  there 
are  certain  emergency  items  that  have 
to  do  with  social  security  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
wants  very  much  to  have  considered. 
Tliere  are  also  certain  Senate  legislative 
items  that  need  to  be  con.sidered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  rieht  to  ob.icct,  may  I  say  first  that 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  l!?land  (Mr. 
Pastore]  has  been  extraordinarily  un- 
derstanding of  our  deadlock  in  confer- 
ence on  a  .supplemental  appropriations 
bill  in  which  these  items  are  incor- 
porated. Second,  I,  too,  have  been  ap- 
prised of  the  desirabiUty  of  bringing  this 
measure  into  committee  so  that  what- 
ever is  added  may  be  added  and  that  I 
may  move  to  add  items  that  I  feel  need 
to  be  added  in  order  to  give  balance  to 
the  measure. 

Tlie  m.easure  will  then  be  brought  back 
to  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  v.-ill  ex- 
press its  will.  I  think  this  is  an  orderly 
way  in  which  to  do  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  ob.iection. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


TREASURY.  POST  OFFICE.  AND  EX- 
ECUTIVE OFFICE  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS,  1969 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  this  vote 
the  yeas  are  79  and  the  nays  are  0.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
r.ig  having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the 
lesolution  of  ratification,  as  amended  by 
The  reservation,  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
;isk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  rat- 
-fication  of  these  conventions. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The   VICE   PRESIDENT.   The   Chair, 
pursuant  to   the   provisions   of   Senate 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.   1153.  H.R.   16489. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'H.R. 
16489  >  making  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
cei'tain  independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  to  the  i>ending  bill, 
H.R.  16489,  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc — with  the  exception  of  the 
amendment  bcainning  on  line  19  of  page 
9  and  ending  on  line  3  of  pace  10.  and 
the  amendment  beginning  on  line  6  and 


ending  on  line  7  of  page  10 — and  that  the 
bill  as  thus  amended  be  regarded  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  as  original  text, 
provided  that  no  point  of  order  shall  be 
considered  to  have  been  waived  by  reason 
of  agreement  to  the  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
iection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows; 

On  page  2,  line  10,  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses-, strike  out  ••$7,688,000"  luid  insert 
•■$7.G68.000^'. 

On  page  3,  line  1.  after  the  word  ••opera- 
tkon",  insert  •'and";  and.  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  •'of".  Insert  ■'one". 

On  page  4.  line  15.  after  the  word  '•Oomnils- 
slotier".  strike  out  S21.700.000"  and  Insert 
••$21,630,000". 

On  page  5,  after  line  20,  strike  out; 
•Por  necessary  expenses  for  the  opyeratlon 
of  the  United  States  Secret  Service,  Including 
ptirchase  (not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and 
.seventy-one  lor  police  t\-pe  use  which  may 
exceed  by  $300  each  the  general  purchase 
price  limitation  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
of  which  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  are 
for  replacement  only),  and  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles,  services  as  authorized  by  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  section  3109,  and  pur- 
ciia-se,  repair,  and  cleaning  of  uniforms; 
$19,300,000." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof.  Insert; 
"For  necessary  expenses  for  the  operation 
of  the  United  States  Secret  Service,  Includ- 
ing purchase    (not   to   exceed   one   hundred 
.ind  seventy-one  for  police-type  use  which 
may  exceed  by  $300  each  the  general  pur- 
chase price  limitation  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  of  which  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
are  for  replacement  only),  and  hire  of  pas- 
i-enger  motor  vehicles,  hire  of  aircraft,  serv- 
irrs  as  authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5. 
United   States   Code,    purchase,   repair,   and 
cleaning  of  uniforms,   and,   in  addition,   to 
other  duties  now  provided  by  law  the  pro- 
tection of  persons  who   are  determined   by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  time  to 
time    .s   being   major   presidential    or    \ice- 
presidential   candidates  who  .should  receive 
such  protection    (unless  the  candidate   has 
declined  tuch  prctection).  filler  con.sultatlon 
with    an   .idvlsory   committee   consisting   of 
the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  the  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House     of     Representatives,     the     minority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
one  additional  member  selected  by  the  mem- 
bers of  such  committee;  £21.300,000.  of  which 
$400,000   shall  be  immediately   available. 

"Hereafter,  when  requested  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Secret  .Service,  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  unless  such  authority 
be  revoked  by  the  President,  rhall  assist  the 
Secret  Service  in  the  performance  of  Its  pro- 
tective duties  under  section  3056  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  and  the  preceding 
paragraph." 

On  page  7.  line  9.  after  the  word  "facil- 
ities", strike  out  "^l.OOO.OOO'"  and  insert 
••$800,000". 

On  page  9,  line  7,  after  "3109",  strike  out 
•■$34,000,000"  and  insert  •$35,000,000". 

On  page  16,  line  16,  after  '•(78  Stat.  615 >", 
strike  out  •$125,000"  and  insert  '$250,000". 
On  page  17,  line  6,  after  the  word  ••vehi- 
cles", strike  out  '•$225,000"  and  Insert 
"S643,000":  and.  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  •'until",  strike  out  "June  30,  1970"  and 
insert  "July  31,  1970". 

On  page  17.  after  line  17,  strike  out: 
"Sec.  502.  Money  appropriated  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  In  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30.  1969  only  to  the  extent 
that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not  result  in 
the  aggregate  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
by  all  agencies  provided  for  herein  beyond 
$7,461,423,000.  including  the  expenditure  of 
postal  receipts." 
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And,  In  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

"Sec.  502.  Section  5(bi  of  the  Act  enUtled 
'An  Act  creating  a  commission  to  be  known 
as  the  Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornog- 
raphy', approved  October  3.  1967  (Public  Law 
90-100 1.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Jan- 
uary 31,  1970'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•July  31.  1970'." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  later  move  that  the  committee 
amendment  beginning  on  line  19  of  page 
9  and  ending  on  line  3  of  page  10  and 
the  committee  amendment  beginning  on 
line  6  and  ending  on  line  7  of  page  10  be 
rejected.  I  will  explain  the  bill  and  will 
then  make  my  motion  to  strike  this  lan- 
guage and  the  reason  why  the  committee 
believes  it  advisable  to  speed  the  passage 
of  the  pending  measure  without  going 
to  conference  at  that  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  them  individually. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  authorized  me  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Senate  its  report  on  the  pend- 
ing bill.  KJi.  16489,  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office 
Departments.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  certain  independent  agen- 
cies for  fiscal  year  1969. 

Senators  will  find  on  their  desks 
printed  copies  of  the  bill  and  the  com- 
mittee report,  together  with  copies  of 
the  hearings,  and  I  will  now  present  to 
the  Senate  a  brief  summary  of  what  is 
contained  in  the  bill  in  the  way  of  in- 
creases and  decreases. 

The  bill  which  is  recommended  to  the 
Senate  provides  new  budget  obligational 
authority  in  the  amount  of  $1,781,053,000. 
This  amount  consists  of  definite  appro- 
priations in  the  amount  of  $1,030,877,000 
and  indefinite  appropriations  in  the 
amount  of  $750,176,000.  The  grand  total 
of  titles  I.  ni,  and  IV— new  budget  ob- 
ligational authority — and  title  II — au- 
thorizations out  of  the  postal  fund — is  in 
the  amount  of  $8,158,877,000.  Th:s 
amount  is  an  increase  of  $3,253,000  over 
the  House  allowance,  $613,236,000  over 
the  1968  appropriation  and  $178,832,000 
under  the  estimates  for  fiscal  1969. 

In  cormection  with  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment only  one  change  was  made 
from  the  House  bill  as  regards  additional 
funds.  The  committee  increased  the  item, 
"Research,  development,  and  engineer- 
ing," by  $1  million,  thus  allowing  a  total 
of  $35  million  for  the  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Engineering.  The  committee  felt 
that  this  will  help  to  advance  and  accel- 
erate the  research  and  development  pro- 
grams now  being  undertaken  by  that 
Bureau. 

This  is  perhaps  the  only  way  in  which 
we  can  move  forward  to  deliver  more 
mail  v.ith  less  cost  and  less  manpower. 
Our  committee  was  very  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  this  was  the  best  way  in 
which  to  arrive  at  long-range  economies 
in  handling  this  fast  and  ever-growing 
load  on  the  post  office  system. 

The  overall  postal  department  allow- 
ance provides  for  approximately  20.300 
additional  new  employees  for  1969  over 
1968  to  cope  with  the  ever-increasirig 
mail  volume  estimated  to  be  around  84 
billion  pieces  in  1969.  The  committee  has 
included  langutge  in  the  bill  to  provide 
the  department  with  a  5-percent  trans- 
fer authority  between  appropriations. 


This  is  done  at  the  informal  request  of 
the  House.  We  hope  to  have  it  accepted 
by  the  House  without  conference.  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  strike  this  sec- 
tion from  the  bill. 

No  changes  were  made  to  the  House 
bill  under  title  m  of  the  bill.  Items  un- 
der this  title  deal  in  the  main  with  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

These  items  were  carefully  studied  and 
heard,  and  we  believe  the  cost  is  at  a 
bedrock  bottom. 

Under  title  IV— independent  agen- 
cies— the  committee  recommends  an  in- 
crease of  $125,000  for  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States.  This 
will  give  the  Conference  their  full  budget 
request  of  $250,000  which  had  been  re- 
duced by  half  by  the  House.  The  com- 
mittee was  informed  that  tlie  Conference 
is  now  fully  organized  and  ready  to  un- 
dertake its  assigned  duties. 

Another  addition,  under  this  title,  to 
the  House  bill,  was  made  to  the  New 
Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornog- 
raphy. The  committee  has  restored  $418,- 
000  cut  by  the  House  and,  as  recom- 
mended, the  bill  contains  the  budget 
estimate  of  5643,000  for  this  Commission. 
The  head  of  thi.s  Commission  has  now 
been  appointed  and  he  needs  the  funds 
to  move  ahead  on  contracting  for  re- 
search on  special  problems  and  to  orga- 
nize and  fully  staff  the  Commission. 
Because  there  has  been  a  delay  of  over  6 
months  in  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  committee  has  also  added 
language  which  would  extend  the  life  of 
the  Commission  to  July  31.  1970. 

Under  title  I — Treasury  Department— 
the  committee  has  recommended  three 
relatively  small  cuts  imder  the  Budget 
estimates  and  under  the  appropriations 
voted  by  the  House.  Twenty  thousand 
dollars  was  cut  from  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  thus  allowing  $7,668,000  for 
activities  under  this  head  for  1969.  As 
explained  in  the  report  this  cut  is  made 
to  strike  out  funds  for  the  two  fellow- 
ships requested.  While  the  committee 
does  not  oppose  the  fellowship  program, 
it  was  felt  that  in  this  year  of  stringent 
budgeting  this  item  could  be  put  over 
for  another  year.  The  same  reasoning 
applied  to  a  cut  of  $70,000  in  the  $21,- 
700.000  voted  by  the  House  for  salaries 
and  expenses  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Let  me  emphasize  that  this  is 
not  a  cut  in  either  the  compliance  activi- 
ties or  the  revenue  accotmting  and  proc- 
essing item.  Under  the  House  bill  and  the 
bill  before  the  Senate,  approximately 
1,550  additional  new  employees  have 
been  funded  for  1969  over  1968.  The  shght 
reduction  imposed  represents  a  cut  of  10 
positions  in  the  Washington  headquar- 
ters whicii  after  the  cut  results  in  their 
having  30  more  positions  than  in  1968. 

The  final  cut  was  made  to  the  request 
for  funds  for  the  construction  of  out- 
door firing  ranges  at  BeltsvUle,  Md.  The 
budget  estimate  of  $1  million  was  re- 
duced $200,000  by  the  committee  thus 
allowing  a  total  of  $800,000  for  this  pur- 
pose. These  will  be  very  modern  and 
have  the  capability  of  training  our  law- 
enforcement  agencies,  not  only  the  Se- 
cret Service,  but  also  the  Capitol  Police, 
the  immigration  inspectors,  and  many 
other  Goverrmient  law-enforcement 
agencies,  as  w'ell. 


While  it  is  believed  that  construction 
of  outdoor  firing  ranges  should  go  for- 
ward to  accommodate  the  Secret  Service 
and  all  other  Treasury  Department  law- 
enforcement  agencies  with  modern,  up- 
to-date  facilities,  it  was  the  sense  of  the 
committee  that  $800,000  was  sufficient  to 
commence  construction  of  the  project. 

The  last  item  deals  with  section  502 
of  the  bill  as  passed  the  House.  This 
section  contained  language  imposing  an 
overall  expenditure  limitation  of  not  to 
exceed  $7,461,423,000.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee has  deleted  this  language  in  its 
entirety.  Witnesses  testified  that  the  lan- 
guage could  be  characterized  either  as 
being  meaningless  on  the  one  hand  or 
unworkable  on  the  other, 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  brief  summary 
of  what  is  contained  in  the  bill.  A  more 
detailed  explanation  will  be  found  in  the 
committee  report  which  is  on  the  desks 
of  the  Senators.  In  presenting  this  re- 
port I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  who  attended  the 
meetings  and  rendered  able  assistance 
in  the  formulation  of  this  bill — particu- 
larly, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado,  who  was  most  helpful  in 
writing  up  this  bill,  as  well  as  the  rank- 
ins  minority  member.  Senator  Case.  The 
subcommittee  and  full  committee  unani- 
mously agreed  upon  this  bill  when  it  was 
reported  yesterday. 

I  now  come  to  a  most  significant  item 
in  this  bill.  Approximately  2  weeks  ago, 
the  President  discussed  with  me  the  pos- 
sibility of  extending  Secret  Service  pro- 
tection to  the  major  presidential  and 
vice-presidential  candidates  during  this 
election  year.  I  indicated  to  him  my  will- 
ingness to  consider  this  item,  out  of 
order,  and  to  talk  to  other  members  of 
my  subcommittee  about  it.  The  President 
promptly  made  available  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  officials  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  the  head  of  the  Secret 
Service,  to  explain  this  provision  thcr- 
ouglily. 

On  May  27.  the  subcommittee  met  in 
executive  session  to  consider  this  matter 
and  to  take  testimony  from  these  officials. 
After  hearing  the  testimony,  it  was  de- 
cided to  include  language  to  authorize 
this  protection  and  to  provide  the  addi- 
tional funds  to  the  Secret  Service  in  the 
amoimt  of  $2  million  for  this  purpose. 

The  language  in  the  bill  has  been 
cleared  with  the  appropriate  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees, the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  the  leaders  of  both 
Houses.  No  objection  has  been  raised  to 
making  this  language  a  part  of  the  cur- 
rent appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  most  important  and 
urgent,  in  the  operation  of  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service,  that  its  appropriation  be 
increased  from  $19,300,000  to  $21,300,000, 
of  which  $400,000  shall  be  immediately 
available. 

I  may  say  that  $500,000  of  this  appro- 
priation is  also  to  be  held  back  in  contin- 
gency reserve,  to  be  used  as  necessai-y: 
because  the  work  that  the  Secret  Service 
and  other  Government  agencies  must 
achieve  and  the  time  and  hours  and  ex- 
penses they  must  incur  are  unascertain- 
able  on  a  definite  basis  at  this  time,  be- 
cause it  embraces  work  that  has  never 
been  done  before. 
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However,  in  the  light  of  the  tragic 
events  of  the  past  week,  we  should  realize 
that  this  is  of  greatest  and  utmost  ur- 
gency, because  it  threatens  the  very  key- 
stone of  our  governmental  sti-ucture,  and 
that  is  the  proper  selection,  by  demo- 
cratic means— and  that  means  exposure 
to  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  Stat«s,  if 
possible — of  the  person  of  the  candidate. 
These  tragic  events  have  shown  that  this 
is  a  hazardous  undertaking  today,  and 
we  must  not  ignore  our  responsibilities 
for  the  men  who  offer  themselves  for 
these  major  positions. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
Secret  Service  be  specifically  authorized, 
in  addition  to  its  other  duties  now  pro- 
vided by  law,  to  protect  major  presiden- 
tial or  vice-presidential  candidates.  No 
words  can  express  our  shock  at  the  tragic 
death  of  our  colleague,  Senator  Robert 
P.  Kennedy.  This  senseless  act  of  vio- 
lence makes  it  clear  to  the  committee — 
and  to  eveiy  American — that  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  to  provide  protection  to 
major  candidates  who  are  daily  exposed 
to  the  hazards  and  risks  of  national  po- 
litical campaigns. 

May  I  say,  as  I  read  the  newspapers 
carefully  with  respect  to  this  tragedy, 
that  it  might  not  have  been  prevented, 
but  there  would  have  been  a  great  chance 
that  his  security  would  be  enormously 
increased  had  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
we  are  now  considering  provided  Senator 
Kennedy  with  the  services  not  only  of 
the  Secret  Service  but  also,  as  the  bill 
provides,  the  helping  hand  to  the  Secret 
Sen-ice  of  the  narcotics  agents,  the  FBI, 
the  immigration  inspectors,  and  other 
law-enforcement  branches. 

As  I  read  the  accounts,  the  tragedy 
occurred  in  tlie  exit  going  through  the 
hallway  to  the  kitchen.  I  know  the 
Secret  Service  and  the  FBI  well  enough 
that  if  that  was  the  planned  exit  for  the 
Senator,  there  would  have  been  sur- 
veillance of  that  particular  point.  In 
many  instances,  with  mob  scenes,  there 
is  no  way  in  which  that  safety  can  be 
assured,  but  danger  can  be  materially 
lessened  by  the  presence  on  duty  of  these 
men  and,  if  necessaiT.  the  presence  on 
duty  of  militarj'  detaclnnents ;  because 
this  lessens  to  a  great  degree— it  will  not 
prevent,  but  will  lessen — the  exposure  to 
abnormal  dangers  that  this  week  has 
shown  that  the  men  who  campaign  for 
high  office  may  be  subject  to. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  First.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  I  join  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  TMr. 
MonroneyI  in  his  views,  as  he  has  ex- 
pressed them,  as  he  expressed  them  in 
the  committee.  I  believe  this  is  a  most 
salutary  provision,  and  it  is  just  heart- 
breaking that  we  should  not  have 
thought  of  it  sooner.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  Senator  because  I.  too.  have 
some  experience  with  these  security  pro- 
cedures, having  been  attorney  general 
of  my  own  State. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  it  is  inconceivable  that  Senator 
Kennedy  would  even  have  been  led 
through  such  a  passage,  with  the  ad- 


vance routing  which  the  Secret  Service 
always  works  out.  So  I  thoroughly  agree. 
Now.  we  had  two  problems  in  commit- 
tee. I  believe  we  have  dealt  with  them 
both  decently,  and  I  would  not  dream 
of  interrupting  the  Senator 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield, 
because  I  desire  to  clear  up  this  matter. 
I  believe  it  is  an  impoi-tant  point  in  the 
discussion.  I  believe  we  have  achieved 
an  end  and  guarantee  the  methods 
sought  to  achieve  that  end  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Two  points  aro.se  that 
have  troubled  us.  Mr.  President.  The  first 
point  was  already  incorporated  in  the 
provision  which  Senator  Monroney  had 
presented,  and  that  was  the  question  of 
who  is  a  major  candidate  and  is  he  a 
candidate  before  he  is  a  nominee — that 
is.  designated  by  a  convention. 

The  understanding  of  the  legislative 
history  should  be  clear  that  by  the  use 
of  the  words  'major  presidential  candi- 
date" we  mean  one  who  has  not  yet  been 
nominated  by  his  party  convention,  and 
we  mean  one  who  the  decider— in  this 
particular  instance,  as  carrird  in  the  pro- 
vision—in consultation— and  the  consul- 
tation is  extremely  important- -with  the 
leadership  in  the  House  and  Senate,  will 
have  decided  that  .so-and-so  is  a  major 
presidential  candidate.  He  might  even  be 
a  sectional  candidate. 

We  spoke  oi  former  Governor  Wallace 
in  that  regard.  He.  too.  could  be  within 
that  definition  of  a  major  presidential 
candidate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  i.s  cor- 
rect. And  there  may  be  other  major  can- 
didates before  we  move  forward  with  the 
final  election,  if  they  have  some  degree  of 
interstate  prominence  as  sliown  by  o\nn- 
ion  polls  or  in  some  other  way.  I  would 
feel  certain  they  could  have  this 
protection. 

I  do  not  think  we  dare  reach  down  to 
people  who  nan  for  publicity  only,  as  in 
the  cases  of  some  of  those  who  have  ap- 
peared before  various  committees  de- 
manding equal  time  on  network  pro- 
grams because  major  candidates  were  so 
provided. 

This  is  not  an  unworkable  i^roblem  nor 
is  it  an  unsolvable  problem.  We  have  pro- 
tected the  selection  by  guaranteeing  that 
there  will  be  a  nonpartisan  commission 
of  the  highest  level  that  could  make  the 
hnal  decision  after  the  recommendation 
of  the  Secretarv'  of  the  Treasury,  who  is 
the  titular  head  of  the  Secret  Service. 

t  At  this  point,  Mr.  McGovern  assiuned 
the  chair.  I 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  very  important  that 
this  matter  be  made  clear,  because  the 
language  which  is  contained  at  page  6. 
line  15.  and  thereafter  indicates  rather 
general  language  which  would  .seem  to 
give  the  complete  determination  of  the 
question  to  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treas- 
un.'.  However.  I  am  satisfied,  having 
locked  the  matter  in  with  the  legislative 
histoiY  \vhich  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  I  are  now  making,  and  con- 
sidering the  sensitivity  and  seriousness  of 
the  matter,  that  it  will  be  administered 
in  that  way. 


I  notice  the  Senator  used  the  word 
"commission."  That  is  what  we  have  in 
mind,  although  the  legislation  at  page  6 
on  line  19  uses  the  term  "advisory  com- 
mittee." 

I  am  satisfied,  considering  the  sensitiv- 
ity and  solemnity  of  what  is  being  done, 
and  with  this  legislative  history,  that  it 
will  be  administered  as  the  Senator  and 
I  and  the  committee  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  I  am  sure  the  language 
on  page  6,  line  15  to  line  19  where  it 
provides,  "the  protection  of  persons  who 
are  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  time  to  lime  as  being 
major  presidential  or  vice  presidential 
candidates  who  should  receive  such  pro- 
tection—unless the  candidate  lias  de- 
clined such  iirotection — after  consulta- 
tion with  an  advisory  committee  '  will 
be  applicable  after  consultation  with  an 
advisory  committee,  and  this  shows  the 
intent  of  the  law  that  they  are  to  have 
a  great  part  in  designating  the  persons 
who  will  have  protection. 

Certainly,  I  feel  they  will  lean  on  the 
side  of  security.  Certainly,  in  the  case 
which  the  Senator  mentioned,  the  former 
Governor  of  Alabama  would  be  entitled 
to  such  prot4?ction.  The  other  area  was  by 
polls,  or  publicity,  or  by  general  juds- 
ment  of  people  who  have  lived  in  the 
field  of  presidential  elections  for  a  long 
time. 

I  believe  we  have  done  about  as  well 
as  we  could  do.  Time  is  fleeting.  We  felt 
this  matter  had  to  be  underway,  and  to- 
morrow is  too  late.  Last  week  would  have 
been  most  helpful  but  we  did  have  time 
to  work  out.  after  we  had  executive 
hearings,  the  settlement  of  committee 
jiuisdiction  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator, who  is  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciaiy.  knows  is  a  tremendous 
hurdle.  After  time  in  consultation  we 
cleared  this  matter  with  the  chairmen  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  both 
Houses  and  their  members. 

We  cleared  the  matter  in  many  other 
ways  and  we  carefully  considered  the 
testimony. 

I  hope  it  will  be  understood  that  we 
did  have  executive  sessions  because  the 
publicity  on  lack  of  protection  for  these 
men  who  are  not  guarded  by  the  Secret 
Service  caused  in  itself  a  tragedj*.  We 
have  been  working  quietly  and  both  the 
minority  and  the  majority  side  cooper- 
ated in  presenting  this  bill  today. 

We  have  stricken  out  some  things  we 
would  have  liked  to  have  in  the  measure, 
because  the  House  of  Representatives 
might  have  held  it  up  and  made  it  neces- 
saiT to  go  to  conference.  We  recognize 
the' emergency  and  we  feel,  in  striking  the 
amendment  which  the  committee  added, 
we  will  have  acceptance  by  the  House, 
thereby  making  it  unnecessaiy  to  go 
through  another  period  of  delay. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate  today,  agreed  to  by  the  House, 
and  signed  by  the  President  this  evening. 
I  know  the  President  wants  to  get  that 
done.  too. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  was  one  other  con- 
sideration in  our  minds  "which  has  not 
been  fully  expressed.  When  a  candidate 
is  a  Governor,  generally,  he  has  the  pro- 
tection of  his  State  police  organization. 
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When  he  is  not  a  Governor  he  does  not 
have  even  that  but  depends  on  his  private 
resources  and  his  own  organization. 

So  many  of  us  thought  that  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy,  who  suffered  so  tragi- 
cally, allowed  himself  to  be  exposed  too 
much,  but  this  is  now  tragic  history-  and 
we  are  trying  to  prevent  for  the  future 
what  the  tragic  history  of  the  past  has 
taught  us. 

However,  the  candidate  who  is  not  a 
Governor  will  have  a  form  of  safeguard 
which  is  not  only  in  his  interest  but  also 
In  the  national  interest. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  would 
not  agree  with  me,  and  it  should  be  a 
part  of  the  legislative  histoiy.  that  we 
do  not  look  with  favor  on  the  "daring  do" 
of  declining  this  protection,  and  we  also 
fer\-ently  hope  that  every  candidate  will 
accept  it  as  being  in  the  national  inter- 
est if  he  aspires  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  could  not  agree 
more.  I  would  say,  indeed  so.  The  Sena- 
tor is  absolutely  right. 

In  my  judgment,  having  participated 
in  many  presidential  campaigns  by  pres- 
idential candidates,  those  who  would  not 
accept  protection,  or  vice-presidential 
candidates  who  would  not  accept  pro- 
tection would  be  questioned  on  their 
judgment  to  occupy  the  highest  office  in 
the  world. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
matter  that  would  be  accepted  by  his 
party:  and  if  he  were  an  independent, 
by  those  men  who  advise  him,  and  per- 
haps some  men  who  might  want  this 
"daring-do"  spirit  which  the  Senator 
has  suggested,  might  be  unduly  expos- 
ing themselves  when  they  do  not  have 
to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thought  it  essential 
that  we  at  least  indicate  our  feeling  on 
the  subject. 

The  final  question  which  concerned 
me.  and  which  proved  to  be  of  concern  to 
other  Members  also,  is  the  rather  broad 
grant  of  authority  to  the  Director  of  the 
Secret  Service. 

It  wUl  be  noted  at  page  7.  lines  1 
through  6,  that  the  Director  of  the  Secret 
Service  has  the  authority,  and  the  word 
used  is  "shall"  to  require  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  which  would 
naturally  include  the  national  defense 
forces  of  the  United  States,  to  "assist  the 
Secret  Service  in  the  performance  of  it^ 
protective  duties." 

While  we  recognize  the  protective 
duties  are  limited  to  protect  major  pres- 
idential candidates  chosen  by  a  combined 
form  of  authority  which  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  described,  we  did 
realize,  when  dealing  with  such  a  sensi- 
tive matter — and  this  is  a  vast  grant  of 
power — the  Director  of  the  Secret  Service 
could  technically  justify  an  enormous 
control  over  the  Armed  Forces  and  other 
sensitive  agencies  and  departments  of 
the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  wanted  to  be 
very  careful  that  there  was  the  assistance 
which  these  other  agencies  and  depart- 
ments could  bring. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  prop- 
erly described  that,  so  that,  as  a  result, 
we  are  including  the  words  "unless  such 
authority  be  revoked  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States' — that  is  in  lines  2  and 


3.    I    suggested — and    the    committee 

adopted — language  relating  to  assistance 
by  other  agencies  to  the  Secret  Service 
which  provides  that  the  Director  of  the 
Secret  Service  should  have  the  power  to 
obtain  this  assistance,  "unless  such  au- 
thority be  revoked  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  '  It  seems  to  me  alto- 
gether proper  that  the  President  should 
possess  residual  power  to  modify  or  re- 
voke authority  granted  to  the  Director  of 
the  Secret  Service,  if  there  is  good  and 
sufBcient  cause  to  do  so. 

However,  I  did  not,  and  I  do  not  intend 
the  language  to  have  the  effect  of  involv- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
the  daily  operating  decisions  of  the  Se- 
cret Service  in  cari-ying  out  this  particu- 
lar authority.  I  realize  that  the  assistance 
of  other  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies should  be  on  a  continuous  basis.  I 
know  that  emergency  situations — such 
as  the  terrible  tragedy  we  iiave  just 
had — require  prompt  action  at  the  oper- 
ating level.  Under  any  circumstances, 
the  Director  of  the  Secret  Service  should 
not  feel  obligated  to  obtain  advance 
clearance  from  the  President  before  re- 
questing assistance.  He  should  protect 
those  persons  for  whom  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice has  protective  responsibility  with  the 
full  cooperation  of  other  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

The  purpose  of  my  language  which  is 
incorporated  in  the  bill — with  full  co- 
operation and  the  desire  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  because  there  is  no  ad- 
versary attitude  here  at  all — is  to  provide 
a  means  for  periodic  review  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  manner  in  which  this  au- 
thority has  been  exercised  to  guard 
against  any  abuse  or  usurpation  of  re- 
sponsibility. The  decisions  themselves 
should  be  made  by  the  career  official 
having  this  responsibility — that  is.  the 
Secret  Service  Director.  It  is  much  more 
preferable  that  this  authority — in  which 
all  Americans  of  all  parties  have  a 
stake — be  exercised  at  the  operating  level 
rather  than  by  the  President  or  by  a 
presidentially  appointed  official. 

On  this  basis,  I  feel  my  language  will 
in  no  way  inhibit  the  Secret  Service  and 
other  Federal  agencies  from  the  effective 
performance  of  these  critical  duties. 

I  would  most  respectfully  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  whether  he  concurs 
with  this  understanding  and  interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  concur  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
J.AViTs],  and  with  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Colorado  fMr.  Allott], 
who  participated  in  helping  to  make 
this  paragraph  effective  yet  safe  in  its 
purposes. 

The  reason  the  original  draft  of  the 
bill  turned  over  to  the  Director  of  the 
Secret  Service  the  right  to  invoke  aid 
from  other  Government  law-enforce- 
ment agenc.es,  including  the  military, 
was  to  relieve  the  President  of  any  re- 
sponsibility or  liability  for  too  much, 
too  little,  or  no  protection  at  all  of  presi- 
dential or  vice-presidential  candidates 
of  other  parties.  We  all  know  the  scur- 
rilous attacks  which  have  been  made  in 
the  past,  oftentimes  on  events  that  were 
inevitable,  which  sought  to  blame  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  We  want- 


ed tliis  imder  a  career  civil  service  officer 
to  manage  the  protection  of  Presidents 
Vice  Presidents,  and  other  persons  en- 
titled to  protection  and  the  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President,  so  that 
no  one  could  charge  that  one  political 
faith  or  another  was  receiving  better  pro- 
tection. 

The  Senator  now  comes  in  with  an 
amendment  that  gives  us.  shall  we  say, 
the  best  of  both  worlds.  We  have  civil 
service  protection  and  we  have  opera- 
tion on  a  day-by-day  scheduling,  and 
the  men  needed,  at  times,  when  needed 
But  we  provide  against  any  excess  abuse 
of  power  or.  in  that  matter,  an  excessive 
negligence  of  security,  by  permitting  the 
Chief  Officer  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
claim or  restrain  or  advise  when  the 
overall  picture  is  unsatisfactory. 

It  would  be  unthinkable  for  us  to  put 
the  President  in  the  position  of  chief  of 
the  FBI  or  chief  of  the  Secret  Service 
I  think  we  get  the  best  of  both  world.s 
in  this.  I  think  it  would  be  most  effec- 
tive. I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
lor  their  great  contribution  in  this  mat- 
te.'. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  say  in  that  regard 
that  when  I  broached  the  idea  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Allott  1,  lie 
immediately  saw  the  point  and  worked 
out  the  language  which  is  here  con- 
tained. He  found  the  same  receptivity 
from  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
i  Mr.  Cotton],  my  colleague  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  from  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MonroneyI  himself,  who 
went  to  great  pains  to  help  us.  We  knew 
this  could  brook  no  delay  and  we  had  to 
work  it  out.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Colorado  ver>-  deeply  for  his  graciousnes.s 
in  ever>'  way  in  working  out  the  language, 
and  even  in  yielding  to  me  to  propose 
the  basic  language  which  he  had  him- 
self been  instrumental  in  working  out. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  May  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  if  my  under- 
standing is  correct  that  a  vice-presiden- 
tial candidate,  as  used  in  this  legisla- 
tion, means  one  who  has  been  nominated 
for  the  position  of  Vice  President? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  protects  both 
the  candidate  who  has  been  nominated, 
and  before  the  nomination.  If  he  is  an 
announced  vice-presidential  candidate  of 
stature  of  more  than  local  interest,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  request  it.  If  found 
to  be  a  major  candidate  by  the  Secretarj- 
of  the  Treasurj-  and  this  committee,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  have  the  same  degree 
of  protection.  If  he  is  not  campaigning,  I 
would  say  he  would  have  little  chance 
of  getting  it  because  who  knows,  we 
might  have  100  vice-presidential  candi- 
dates in  this  Chamber  and  one  never 
knows  when  the  lightning  might  strike, 
but  this  would  not  be  a  burden  at  all 
unless  they  were  accepted  the  same  as  a 
presidential  candidate  seriously  inter- 
ested and  actively  campaigning  for  that 
particular  office — there  are  only  two  of- 
fices, of  course,  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  If  an  individual 
is  an  active  candidate  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Vice  President,  he  would  then 
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come  undpr  the  terms  of  this  legislation; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  he  were  a  major 
candidate,  yes.  The  committee  would  try 
to  rule  out  the  insignificant.  He  does  not 
have  to  be  active  but  lie  would  have  to  be 
an  announced  candidate  and  he  would 
have  to  be  recognized  by  the  Secretarv- 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  bipartisan  com- 
mittee which  we  liave  set  up  as  being  a 
major  vice-presidential  candidate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator's 
reply  clarifies  the  point  I  was  interested 
in.  .'\s  I  see  it,  then,  a  major  candidate 
for  Vice  President,  seeking  the  nomina- 
tion, would  be  covered  imder  this  legisla- 
tion the  .same  as  a  major  candidate  seek- 
ing the  presidential  nomination? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  connection,  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  his  prompt 
action  early  Wednesday  morning  in  di- 
recting that  a  protective  U.S.  Secret 
Service  detail  be  placed  with  each  presi- 
dential candidate  and  his  family  and 
that  the  FBI  assist  with  supplying  man- 
power if  necessary  to  supplement  the 
Secret  Service  details.  While  there  was 
no  specific  authorization  for  this  action, 
this  was  no  time  to  ponder  legalities.  It 
is,  however,  exceedingly  important  that 
the  Congress  support  the  President's  ac- 
tion by  providing  a  legal  foundation  for 
this  continuing  protection. 

The  bill  provides  authority  for  protec- 
tion of  persons  who  are  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  being 
major  presidential  and  vice-presidential 
candidates  after  consultation  with  an 
advisor>'  committee  consisting  of  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  the  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  Senate,  the  Speak- 
er of  ^he  House  of  Representatives,  the 
minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  one  additional  member 
selected  by  the  members  of  such  com- 
mittees. It  is  contemplated  that  pro- 
tection will  be  provided  for  all  major 
candidates  for  President  imtil  after  the 
selection  of  nominees  at  the  major  politi- 
cal conventions.  The  major  nominees  for 
President  and  Vice  President  will  then 
be  protected  until  election  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 

This  bill  also  gives  us  the  opportunity 
to  remedy  a  serious  deficiency  In  exist- 
ing law.  It  provides  that,  when  requested 
by  the  Director  of  the  Secret  Service, 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
.-hall  assist  the  Secret  Service  in  the  per- 
lormance  of  its  statutory  protective 
duties  and  those  additional  duties  estab- 
lished by  this  bill. 

The  protection  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  other  persons  en- 
titled to  protection  is  a  governmentwide 
responsibility.  While  primary  responsi- 
bility rests  with  the  U.S.  Secret  Serv- 
ice, the  personnel  and  facilities  of  every 
agency  must  be  available. 

The  Government  became  painfully 
aware  of  the  need  for  improving  this 
coordination  after  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy.  The  Warren  Com- 
mission stressed  the  absolute  necessity 
of  continuous  assistance  to  the  Secret 


Service  in  the  exercise  of  its  protective 
duties. 

Tlic  i^ersonnel  and  facilities  of  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  are  made 
available  as  requested  by  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice. However,  no  legislative  basis  exists 
for  the  provision  of  this  assistance.  This 
lack  of  specific  statutoiy  authority  has 
been  an  impediment  to  the  making  of 
more  formal  arrangements  with  various 
departments  lor  continuing  and  perma- 
nent a.s.sistance. 

This  omission  has  become  of  such  con- 
cern to  me  that  I  asked  my  staff  to  study 
this  problem  and  give  me  background 
information  on  the  need  for  better  gov- 
ernmentwide coordination.  Let  me  give 
you  the  results  of  that  study. 
I 

Protective  functions  for  our  Presidents 
have  grown  increasingly  difficult  through 
the  years  so  that  many  agencies  must 
provide  assistance  to  the  Secret  Service. 

We  live  in  a  shrinking  globe  of  rapidly 
expanding  travel  by  those  who  serve  and 
have  served  us  as  Presidents  of  our  coun- 
try. The  job  of  protecting  them  has  be- 
come far  more  difficult. 

The  Warren  Commission  summarized 
the  problem  in  this  language: 

Whatever  their  purpose,  Presidential  jour- 
neys have  greatly  enlarged  and  complicated 
the  task  of  protecting  the  President.  The 
Secret  Service  and  Federal,  State,  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  winch  cooperate 
with  If,  have  been  confronted  In  recent  years 
with  Increa.'Jingly  difficult  problems,  created 
by  the  greater  exposure  of  the  President  dur- 
ing his  travels  and  the  greater  diversity  of  the 
avidlences  he  must  face  In  a  world  torn  by 
conflicting  ideologies,  (p.  427)  (Emphasis 
added.) 

Clearly,  the  frequency  of  presidential 
travel  will  not  abate.  And  turmoil — both 
abroad  and  at  home — will  place  maxi- 
mtmi  demands  on  protective  and  security 
forces. 

Moreover,  the  number  of  persons  to  be 
protected  has  also  Increased. 

Congress  has  provided  specific  statu- 
toiT  authority  to  the  Secret  Service  to 
protect  the  President  and  his  family,  the 
President-elect,  and  the  Vice  President 
at  his  request. 

Congress  has  extended  protection  to 
others  next  in  liue  of  ,succe.s,sion  to  the 
Presidency,  the  Vice-President-elect,  and 
a  former  President  for  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod after  he  leaves  office. 

Congress  has  extended  the  protection 
to  include  a  former  President  and  his 
wife  during  liis  lifetime,  and  the  widow 
and  minor  children  of  a  former  Presi- 
dent for  a  period  of  4  years  after  he 
leaves  or  dies  in  office. 

Congress  has  extended  d\e  period  of 
protection  for  Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
her  children  through  1969. 

Now  this  bill  extends  needed  protec- 
tion to  major  presidential  and  vice-presi- 
dential candidates  during  the  presiden- 
tial campaign. 

Of  course,  we  want  to  pro^^de  adequate 
protection  to  our  Presidents  and  those 
other  per.sons  whose  contribution  to  this 
Nation  has  been  so  .^substantial.  But  it 
has  become  increasingly  clear  that  the 
increasin'i  complexities  of  providing  this 
protection  requires  the  resources  of  many 
agencies. 


The  Warren  Commission  concluded 
that  there  had  been  inadequate  liai.son 
between  the  Secret  Service  and  other 
Government  agencies  in  the  performance 
of  protective  duties. 

The  Warren  Commission  conducted 
the  most  exhaustive  iiivestlgation  in  our 
history  on  the  problems  of  presidential 
protection.  One  of  its  primaiy  missions 
was  to  determine  any  means  by  which 
the  quality  of  that  protection  could  be 
improved. 

The  Commi.^sion  left  no  doubt  as  to  its 
views.  At  page  459  of  its  report,  we  find 
this  conclusion: 

The  protection  of  the  President  Is  in  a  real 
sense  a  Government-wide  responsibility 
which  must  ncce.'ssarlly  be  assumed  by  the 
Department  of  State,  the  FBI.  the  CIA,  and 
the  military  Intelligence  agencies  as  well  a.s 
the  Secret  Service  ,  .  . 

The  Commission  Is  convinced  of  the  neces- 
.slty  of  better  coordination  and  direction  of 
the  activities  of  all  ciinting  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment which  are  in  a  position  to.  and  do, 
furnish  information  and  services  related  to 
the  security  of  the  President  .  .  . 

Tlie  Warren  Commission  felt  so 
strongly  about  the  Government-wide  na- 
ture of  protective  duties  that  it  proix).sed 
a  more  formal  coordinating  mechanism. 
Tlius,  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions included  the  following : 

1.  A  committee  of  Cabinet  members  In- 
cluding the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Attorney  General,  or  the  Nationnl  Secu- 
rity Council,  should  be  assigned  the  respon- 
sibility of  reviewing  and  overseeing  the  pro- 
tective activities  of  the  Secret  Service  and 
the  other  Federal  agencies  that  Jisslst  in  safe- 
guarding the  President.  Once  given  this  re- 
sponsibility, such  a  committee  would  insure 
that  the  maximum  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  fully  engaged  i;i  the  task  for 
protecting  the  President,  and  would  provide 
guidance  In  defining  the  general  nature  of 
domestic  and  foreign  dangers  to  Presidential 
security. 

•  •  •  •  • 

8.  Even  with  an  Increase  In  Secret  Service 
personnel,  the  protection  of  the  President 
will  continue  to  require  the  resources  and 
cooperation  of  many  Federal  agencies.  The 
Commission  recommends  that  these  agen- 
cies, specifically  the  FBI,  continue  the  prac- 
tice as  it  has  developed,  particularly  since  the 
assa.ssinatlon,  of  assisting  the  Secret  Service 
upon  request  by  providing  personnel  or  other 
aid.  and  that  there  be  a  closer  association 
and  liaison  between  the  Secret  Service  and 
all  Federal  agencies. 

in 

The  President's  Committee  on  the 
Warren  Report  determined  that  there 
must  be  continuing  as.sistance  to  the 
Secret  Service  in  its  performance  of  pro- 
tective duties. 

On  September  27.  1964.  President 
Johnson  designated  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Douglas  Dillon,  the  Attorney 
General,  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach.  the 
Director  of  the  CIA,  John  McCone.  and 
the  President's  Special  Assistant  for 
National  Security  Affairs.  McGeorgc 
Bundy,  to  act  as  a  committee  to  study 
the  "Warren  Commission  Report  and 
make  recommendations  concerning 
Presidential  protective  functions. 

When  the  Committee  reported,  it  ex- 
pressed this  view: 

Because  our  country  Is  so  large  and  com- 
plex, no  one  organization  can.  by  Itself,  hope 
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to  provide  protection  for  the  Presidents.  Pro- 
tection must  be  a  cooperative  effort  among 
Feder&l,  State  and  local  law  enforcement  and 
Intelligence  agencies. 

The  Committee  concurred  with  the 
Warren  Commission  that  better  liaison 
between  the  Secret  Service  and  other 
departments  and  agencies  was  needed. 
It  recommended  the  negotiation  of  writ- 
ten agreements  formalizing  agency  re- 
sponsibilities. 

IV  I 

In  the  absence  of  express  legislative 
authority,  personnel  of  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  could  be  held 
personally  liable  for  acts  performed  in 
assisting  the  Secret  Service. 

The  right  of  Federal  employees  other 
than  Secret  Service  agents  to  participate 
in  the  protection  of  the  President  has 
already  been  subjected  to  legal  chal- 
lenge. In  Scherer  v.  Brennan.  375  F.  2d 
609  (7th  Circuit  1967),  agents  of  the 
alcohol  and  tobacco  tax  division  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  were  sued  for 
damages  a,s  a  result  of  their  assisting  the 
Secret  Service  with  presidential  protec- 
tive duties. 

Relying  on  evidence  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  had  authorized 
other  agencies  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  assist  the  Secret  Service  m 
carrying  out  its  protective  assignments, 
the  court  held  in  that  particular  case 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  agents  were 
immune  from  suit  because  their  actions 
were  within  the  scope  of  their  official 
duties. 

As  indicated  in  the  Scherer  decision, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  re- 
quested other  Treasury  enforcement 
agencies  to  assist  the  Secret  Service  in 
the  performance  of  its  protective  func- 
tions under  the  authority  contained  in 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  26  of  1950, 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  delegate  his  functions  to 
any  ofQcer  or  employee  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  26. 
however,  does  not  authorize  delegations 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  out- 
side departments  and  agencies. 

This  immunity  may  not  extend  protec- 
tion to  employees  of  other  departments 
and  agencies.  Indeed,  the  court's  find- 
ings may  by  inference  limit  immunity 
from  prosecution  to  Treasury  depart- 
ment employees.  ^.^  , 
y                        I 

The  present  practice  is  for  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  to  assist 
the  Secret  Service.  However,  lack  of 
specific  authority  inhibits  formal  agree- 
ments needed  to  insure  continuous  and 
permanent  cooperation. 

Of  course,  all  Federal  agencies  have 
customarily  provided  assistance  to  the 
Secret  Service.  Indeed,  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  any  department  would  neglect 
or  refuse  to  cooperate  in  a  matter  relat- 
ing to  Presidential  protection. 

However,  the  assistance  to  the  Secret 
Service  contemplated  by  the  Warren 
Commission  and  the  President's  Com- 
mittee is  not  merely  informal,  intermit- 
tent coordination.  Instead,  it  is  a  con- 
tinuing understanding.  The  Commission 
said: 

The  Service  should  negotiate  a  memoran- 
dum   of    understanding    with   each    agency 


that  has  been  assisting  It  and  from  which 
It  can   expect  to   need  help   in   the   futiue. 

Despite  a  general  willingness  to  assist, 
departments  are  naturally  reluctant  to 
formalize  an  understanding  for  which 
there  is  no  express  authority.  The  lan- 
guage of  this  bill  would  provide  that 
authority. 

The  request  for  assistance  would  come 
from  the  Director  of  the  Secret  Service. 
It  is  most  desirable  that  this  request 
come  from  a  career  official  with  the  oper- 
ating responsibility.  The  President  is 
given  stand-by  power  to  revoke  this  au- 
thority in  the  rare  and  unlikely  event 
that  the  authority  was  seriously  abused 
or  the  responsibility  was  arrogantly 
usurped.  I  hope  and  I  doubt  that  this 
residual  power  would  ever  need  to  be 
exercised. 

We  must  not  delay  in  providing  the 
basis  for  this  govemmentwide  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  President's  action  of  yesterday 
included  a  call  for  FBI  assistance  to  the 
Secret  Semce.  In  future  years,  the  au- 
thority should  never  be  lacking  for  the 
Secret  Service  to  call  upon  the  personnel 
and  facilities  of  any  Federal  agency  for 
intelligence  ,?athering,  medical,  trans- 
portation, communications,  or  .such  other 
assistance  as  the  Service  may  need  to 
protect  the  Presidents. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  consider- 
ing this  measure  at  a  time  when  each  of 
us  grieves  at  the  tragic  death  of  a  man 
who  would  have  been  covered  by  its  pro- 
visions. Each  of  us  laments — and  yet 
realizes  fully  well — the  need  for  this 
authority. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  protect  our 
Presidents.  We  need  to  protect  other  men 
who  will  be  facing  the  dangers  of  mani- 
acs, excitable  individuals,  who  are 
stirred  by  violence,  many  organized  by 
people  whose  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  and  its  ideals  is  questionable.  Yet 
our  leaders  from  both  parties,  or  even 
three  parties,  will  have  to  face  multitudes 
who  are  aroused  and  inflamed  by  spec- 
tacular scenes,  perhaps  of  rioting  in  the 
streets  and  fires:  aroused,  inflamed,  and 
perhaps  imbalanced  by  the  harangues  of 
the  demagogs,  who  seem  to  be  en- 
titled— although  U.S.  Senators  are  not — 
to  nationwide  television,  if  they  are  giving 
trouble  enough  to  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  time  for  action. 
When  the  debate  is  finished.  I  shall  ask 
for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  Treasurj'- 
Post  Office  appropriation  bill.  It  contains 
important  provisions  that  may  .save  the 
life  of  a  future  President  or  a  future  Vice 
President.  The  time  is  later  than  we 
think. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  discourse  and  conversa- 
tion about  the  bill.  I  attended,  I  think, 
every  session  of  the  hearings  held  on  the 
bill.  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  on  the  fine  work  he  has  done. 
I  wish  to  clear  up  one  matter,  because 
statements  have  been  made  over  the  news 
media  today  about  the  action  taken  here 
concerning  the  Secret  Service.  Speaking 
for  myself,  the  first  time  any  request  was 
conveyed  to  me  about  the  matter  was  at 
the  executive  session  of  the  committee 
on  May  27,  when  Secretary  Fowler  ap- 
peared, and  the  committee  took  imme- 


diate action  thereafter.  I  assured  the 
President  on  two  different  occasions  of 
my  complete  cooperation  and  help  in 
the  matter. 

This  is  a  relatively  good  bill.  We  have 
made  some  good  cuts.  The  House  has 
previously  made  some  drastic  cuts  in  the 
bill.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  bill  will  be 
passed  speedily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  first 
committee  amendment  that  has  not  been 
considered  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  9,  line  19,  after  the  word  "Pro- 
vided,", insert  "That  not  to  exceed  5  per 
centum  of  any  appropriation  available  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  may  be  transferred,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to  any  other 
such  appropriation  or  appropriations;  but  no 
appropriation  shall  thereby  be  increased  by 
more  than  5  per  centum  and  the  appropria- 
tion 'Administration  and  Regional  Opera- 
tion" shall  not  be  Increased  by  more  than 
$1,000,000  as  a  result  of  such  transfers:". 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  relates  to  the  5-percent 
transferability. 

The  Senate  has  maintained  the  po.si- 
tion  that  more  flexibility  should  be  al- 
lowed the  Postmaster  General,  to  enable 
him  to  transfer  up  to  5  percent,  wherever 
the  heavT  weight  of  the  work  or  the  over- 
load of  the  Department  occurs.  This  is 
mainly  because  he  cannot  determine  ex- 
actly the  number  of  pieces  of  mail  that 
will  be  handled — whether  it  be  83  billion 
or  84  billion  pieces.  However,  the  House 
feels  strongly  about  this.  As  I  said  earlier, 
I  am  hopefiU  that  we  can  avoid  going  to 
conference  and  can  send  the  bill  to  the 
President  for  signature  tonight.  There- 
fore, I  move  that  the  language  be  strick- 
en. Although  the  language  is  a  commit- 
tee amendment,  I  urge,  in  the  light  of 
the  current  emergency,  that  the  amend- 
ment be  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  whole- 
heartedly concur  in  the  request.  I  think 
we  should  take  the  action  suggested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  9,  line  19. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next 
committee  amendment  that  has  not  been 
considered  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  10,  line  6,  after  the  word  "trans- 
ferred", Insert  "in  addition  to  the  appropria- 
tion transfers  otherwise  authorized  in  this 
Act  and". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  10,  line  6. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  On  page 
12,  under  the  heading  "Postal  Public 
Buildings,"  I  notice  an  item  for  $50  mil- 
lion. I  imderstand  that  this  item  is  for 
expenses  necessary  in  connection  with 
site  acquisition,  design,  construction,  and 
acq'oisition  of  postal  buildings. 

I  realize  that  this  is  the  same  amount 
as  was  appropriated  last  year  and  that 
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it  is  also  about  $38  million  below  the 
budget  request.  Nevertheless,  while  tlie 
bill  has  been  before  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  it  lias  practically  been  agreed 
that  a  $6  billion  cut  in  spending  will  be 
made  next  year.  I  am  wondering  if  this 
is  not  a  place  where  we  can  start  to  cut  by 
postponing  the  construction  of  some  new 
post  office  buildings.  I  realize  that  when  a 
building  has  been  burned  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  postpone  the  construction  of  a 
new  building.  Even  though  the  construc- 
tion that  is  proposed  may  be  meritorious, 
is  this  the  time  to  begin  a  program  for 
the  construction  of  new  post  olfice  build- 
ings, when  we  are  going  to  have  to  make 
some  reductions  otherwise. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  the  Senator  will 
look  on  page  16  of  the  report,  he  will 
see  that  the  budget  estimate,  in  what 
was  supposed  to  have  been  a  tight 
budget,  was  $88,252,000.  The  House  of 
Representatives  cut  that  amount  to  $50 
million,  which  was  a  cut  of  $38,252,000. 
The  Post  Office  Department  appealed 
that  cut,  and  we  maintained  and  sus- 
tained the  $38  million  reduction.  So  the 
amount  has  already  been  cut  far  below 
the  budget  request;  and  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator will  find  this  is  about  a  minimum 
flgm-e.  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  move.  Tliis 
amount  is  for  the  entire  Nation.  The 
most  effective  way  to  increase  efficiency 
is  through  adequate  buildings  and  the 
elimination  of  overcrowded,  antiquated 
ix)stal  work  rooms. 

I  think  we  have  to  plan  ahead.  No 
industry  in  the  world,  including  A.T.  &  T., 
Chrysler,  or  Ford,  would  think  of  not 
having  some  kind  of  a  program.  We  have 
cut  the  request  by  more  than  33  "3  per- 
cent. I  do  not  think  there  are  any  other 
accounts  which  have  been  cut  below  the 
budget  to  tliat  extent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  speaks  of  the  figure 
having  been  cut  by  33 '{-j  iiercent,  but  they 
still  end  up  with  what  they  got  last  year. 
Technically,  the  administration  could 
have  asked  for  $150  million,  and  we  could 
have  cut  it  two-thirds  with  the  same 
result.  The  point  is,  it  is  still  the  amount 
received  last  year. 

There  is  a  question  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  us.  Can  we  continue  to  build  all 
these  new  buildings  at  a  time  when  we 
are  financing  a  full-scale  war? 

Since  this  1969  budget  was  submitted, 
the  Senate  has  approved  a  proposal 
which  would  reduce  expenditures  in  fis- 
cal 1969  by  $6  billion.  This  is  now  in  con- 
ference, awaiting  action  next  week  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  proposal 
would  also  reduce  the  obligational  au- 
thority requested  in  this  so-called  "tight" 
budget  for  fiscal  1969  by  $10  billion. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  any  such  re- 
duction we  will  have  to  establish  a  set  of 
priorities  somewhere.  If  Congress  does 
not  establish  the  priorities,  if  we  do  not 
make  some  effort  to  do  it  ourselvesr  then 
we  are  turning  all  authority  over  to  the 
President.  I  believe  this  is  one  item  we 
could  strike  out  at  this  time  and  still 
have  a  good  bill  left. 

On  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  and  myself,  I  .send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  assisUnt  legislative  clerk  i-ead  as 
follows : 

On  page  12,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out   all   down   to    and   Including   Une    19. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  simply  to  eliininato  this  section  wliich 
would  provide  $50  million  for  the  con- 
stniction  and  planning  of  new  jxjst 
offices. 

I  am  not  debating  the  merits  of  any 
one  of  the  proposed  post  offices.  If  a 
post  office  building  is  bunied  then  it 
has  to  be  replaced,  but  replacing  build- 
ings in  areas  where  we  can  have  another 
year  of  service,  at  least,  out  of  the  pres- 
ent facilities  is  another  matter.  I  see  no 
useful  purpose  to  be  sened  by  UTing  to 
be  selective.  Perhaps  if  we  had  had  more 
time  on  this  bill  wc  could  be  more  selec- 
tive and  strike  out  certain  piojects.  But 
we  do  not  have  time  to  evaluate  them; 
and  I  believe,  in  the  interests  of  speedy 
action  on  the  bill,  the  Senate  might  vei-y 
well  agree  to  this  amendment. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
that  that  does  not  mean  we  will  not  get 
speedv  action  il  the  amendment  is  not 
accepted.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we 
can  limit  the  debate  on  this  amendment 
to  a  very  short  period,  because  it  is  just 
a  simple  matter  of  procedure:  Do  we  or 
do  we  not  want  to  hold  up  construction  of 
some  of  these  new  post  office  buildings 
at  this  particular  time? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  .should 
like  to  address  a  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  Did  he  mean  to  strike  out 
the  title  of  this  portion  of  the  bill?  His 
amendment  would  do  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  was 
seeking  to  .strike  the  section.  It  should 
be  through  line  17. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  We  do  get  to  keep  the 
title,  then? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will  let 
the  Senator  keep  that  much,  yes. 

I  ask  that  my  amendment  be  modified 
to  make  it  read  "down  to  and  including 
line  17." 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  is  .so  modified. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Delaware  in  offer- 
ing this  amendment,  for  the  same  rea- 
sons he  has  stated.  For  the  last  2  or  3 
months,  we  have  had  continuing  debate 
upon  the  fiscal  and  monetaiw  problems 
of  this  coimtry.  We  recall  the  heated  de- 
bate over  the  gold  cover.  It  was  agreed 
then  that  it  was  necessarj-  that  action 
be  taken,  but  that  no  permanent  effect 
on  our  fiscal  or  monetaiy  .situation  would 
be  achieved  imless  Congress  itself,  as  well 
as  the  administration — and  I  must  speak 
for  Congress — show  the  will  and  resolu- 
tion to  take  the  necessarj'  action,  both 
as  to  taxes  and  to  the  reduction  of  ex- 
penditures. 

Wo  followed  the  gold  cover  bill  with  a 
tax  bill.  Due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams  I. 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  IMr. 
SmathersI.  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  which  they  had  presented 
in  the  Committee  on  Finance.  Now.  after 
weeks  of  discussion,  the  Senate  bill  has 
been   approved,   by   the  Committee   on 


Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  President  of  tlie 
United  States  lias  indicated  his  approval. 
But  the  bill,  if  finally  approved  by  the 
House,  and  by  the  President,  will  not 
become  effective  unless  the  reduction  of 
$6  billion  in  expenditures  is  made  by 
the  Congress. 

I  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  We  have  the  preliminary-  func- 
tion   of   approving    through   authoriza- 
tion bills  many  physical  improvements 
m  the  country— highways,  Corixs  of  En- 
uincers   projects,   and   public   buildings. 
We  arc  at  war,  a  costly  war,  and  there 
are  many  hmnan  needs  in  this  country. 
There  are  problems  and  needs  of  much 
i^reater  priority   than   public   works.   A 
short  time  ago,  when  there  came  to  our 
committee  a  request  for  the  authoriza- 
tion of  more  than  S600  million  of  new 
buildings  for  the  benefit  of  many  agen- 
cies uf  the  United  States,  I  voted  against 
It.   and   suggested   that   work   on   those 
buildings  could  at  least  be  deferred  for 
a  year  or  2  years,  imtil  we  could  man- 
age, or  begin  to  manage  the  cost  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  our  domestic  war 
on  poverty.  We  cannot  do  much  unless 
one  can  get  our  fiscal  house  in  order. 
My     reason     for     cosponsoriii!,'     the 
amendment    then,    is    similar    to    that 
which   I   voiced   in   the   Committee   on 
Public   Works:    that   I   beheve   we   can 
defer  buildings. 

This   calls   lor   some   personal    sacri- 
fices on   our   part,   because   our   States 
receive   advantages   from   public   v.orks 
projects.  Wc  help  secure  the  projects,  and 
they  are  helpful.  But  I  belie\e  we  can 
make   no   significant   attack   upon   the 
Ijroblem  of  deficits,  balance  of  payments, 
and  the  monetary  problems  of  our  coun- 
try unless  we  are  willing  to  make  sac- 
rifices  ourselves,    bearing    on   our    owni 
States.  None  of  us  can  cut  a  program 
which  deals  \rith  another  Senator's  State 
and,  when  it  comes  to  our  own,  r^ay,  "No: 
we  will  have  to  vote  for  this,  because 
it  uill   affect   a  public   work   or   public 
building    in    my    State."    I    believe    we 
have  to  make  the  cuts  across  the  board. 
This  item,  while  it  is  not  a  large  item 
in   relation  to  the  billions  provided  in 
the  bill,  is  a  Kood  test  of  our  wilUng- 
ness  to  give  effect  to  the  priorities  which 
are    much    more    important,    and    our 
willingness    to    cut    across    the    board, 
projects  without  affecting  our  interests, 
and  our  own  States. 

So  I  raise  my  voice  in  support  of  this 
effort  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
consistent  with  his  continuing  efforts, 
but  more  important  than  ever  this  year, 
to  defer— which  is  about  all  it  would 
amount  to — an  expenditure  of  S50  mil- 
lion on  post  office  buildings. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  his  support. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  10  minutes.  5  minutes  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  and  5  minutes  to  be  under 
my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  heare  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I,  too, 
am  in  favor  of  economy.  I,  too,  am  anx- 
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lous  to  keep  the  budget  balanced.  I  do 
not  believe  any  committee  has  done  as 
much  to  balance  its  own  budget  as  has 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. 

We  brought  in  $1  billion  worth  of  new 
revenue  on  the  carriage  of  postage  alone 
by  raising  the  inadequate  rates  and  im- 
proving service  at  the  same  time.  There 
is  $1  billion  there. 

However,  we  keep  talking  about  build- 
ing. We  are  not  talking  about  major  con- 
struction here.  We  are  talking  about  the 
site  acquisitions  and  design  money 
mostly  under  the  amount  provided  in  the 
House  measure.  With  the  exception  of 
two  projects,  there  is  not  a  nickel  in  here 
for  buildings.  The  $38  million  that  they 
appealed  to  have  put  back  in  would  have 
taken  care  of  that.  We  cut  It  out. 

We  will  spend  S50  million  mostly  to 
acquire  sites  and  for  design.  Does  any- 
body think  that  real  estate  will  be 
cheaper  a  year  from  now?  Tlie  figures 
show  that  the  cost  of  real  estate  Is  esca- 
lating 5  percent  a  year.  The  sites  that  we 
must  have  for  post  offices  are  highly 
desirable. 

We  must  be  selective.  We  cannot  build 
the  type  of  post  office  we  want  very 
easily. 

Does  anyone  think  there  wUl  not  be  an 
Increase  in  the  volume  of  postage  carried 
each  year?  The  amount  of  postage  being 
carried  is  escalating.  We  have  an  esti- 
mated deficiency  of  5.3  million  square 
feet  between  existing  and  operational 
requirements.  We  will  have  to  handle  an 
increase  of  13.4  billion  pieces  of  mall 
after  move-in  date. 

This  is  to  obtain  the  sites  cheaper  than 
we  can  get  them  for  next  year  and  meet 
the  designs  necessary  in  order  to  permit 
the  replacement  of  some  18  existing  split 
operations  with  centralized  facilities  in 
one  post  office  and  replace  current  facil- 
ities that  are  between  26  and  83  years 
old. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  need  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado,  the  most  Informed  man 
on  our  committee  on  these  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  re- 
minded when  I  listen  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
of  the  old  saying  of  the  school  teacher: 

I  gazed  and  stared  In  wonder  direct  that 
one  small  head  could  contain  all  he  knew. 

I  am  sympathetic  with  many  of  the 
ideas  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and 
in  particular  with  respect  to  economy. 
However,  let  me  say  that  our  committee 
has  worked  hard  and  long,  and  I  only 
wish  that  sometime  before  an  appropri- 
ations committee  has  spent  weeks  and 
months  in  working  on  a  bill,  the  Senator 
v.-ould  uive  us  advice  of  a  different  type 
than  a  last-minute  attempt  to  cut  a  bill. 

We  never  heard  a  word  from  him  dur- 
ing the  months  that  the  bill  was  under 
consideration  by  the  committee. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  ex- 
pressed it  very  well.  There  is  no  major 
construction  in  here  despite  what  was 
said. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]   sincerely  says,   and  I  believe, 


that  we  have  all  got  to  give  up.  This  is 
true. 

If  we  look  at  page  410  of  the  hearings. 
we  will  not  find  any  items  there  for  Colo- 
rado or  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  There  is  none  for  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  there  are  none  for 
New  Jersey.  We  do  have  to  take  care  of 
the  mail,  and  the  increased  revenue  has 
gone  a  long  way  toward  this. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  is  rejected. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  justification  for  it. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  extravagance  on 
the  part  of  the  committee. 

We  have  to  do  our  job.  and  we  do  it 
on  the  basis  of  much  testimony  and 
much  hard  work. 

This  is  the  best  opinion  and  estimate 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee— although,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
pending  bill,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  been  carrj'ing  the  laboring  or — I 
want  to  say  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado are  absolutely  right.  There  is  no 
major  construction  here.  There  is  money 
for  site,  design,  and  supervision  of  ex- 
isting construction. 

We  cannot  without.  I  think,  great  loss 
to  the  operation  cut  any  more  than  the 
House  and  the  Senate  committees  have 
recommended. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  be  able  to 
vote  for  the  amendment  myself  because 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  provides  a 
verj'  useful  spur  for  economy  in  impor- 
tant ways.  I  think  I  must  say,  however, 
that  this  time  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  read  what  is  provided  in  the 
bill. 

On  page  12,  it  reads: 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  In  connection  with  site  acquisition, 
design,  construction,  and  acquisition  of 
postal  buildings  p\irsuant  to  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959  (73  Stat.  479),  as 
iimended,  $50,000,000,  .  .  . 

This  does  not  say  anything  about  fi- 
nancing existing  post  offices.  It  is  true 
that  the  committee  has  done  a  fair  job 
in  cutting  back  some  of  these  other  ap- 
propriations below  the  budget  request.  I 
point  out.  however,  another  weakness  in 
the  pending  bill.  The  bill  does  not  make 
any  provision,  as  I  understand  it,  for  the 
increase  in  salaries  which  automatically 
goes  into  effect  the  first  of  July.  That  in- 
crease in  salaries  will  require  supplemen- 
tal appropriations. 

So,  to  that  extent,  when  we  speak  of  a 
reduction  below  the  budget  request,  it 
certainly  is  not  a  true  picture.  That 
amount  is  going  to  have  to  be  funded  un- 
less the  committee  plans  to  postpone  the 
increase,  and  I  would  question  that. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  any 
funding  would  be  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  with  respect  to  every 
department.  I  do  not  think  we  want  par- 
ticularly to  infer  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment is  trying  to  hide  anything  from 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

We  will  still  be  below  the  going  cost. 
Any  additional  increase  would  require 
supplemental  appropriations. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
the  point.  Most  of  the  reductions  made 
by  the  committee  will  be  covered  later 
by  supplementals. 

The  argument  is  made  here  that  if  we 
do  not  acquire  these  sites  now  it  will  cost 
more  to  do  so  later.  That  is  a  poor 
argument. 

The  reason  that  we  have  5-percent  in- 
flation is  because  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  continues  to  spend  money 
like  a  drunken  sailor.  It  will  not  balance 
the  budget.  We  are  operating  today  at  a 
deficit  of  approximately  S2  billion  a 
month. 

If  we  proceed  on  that  basis  we  might 
just  as  well  tell  ever>'body  in  America  to 
stop  buying  Government  bonds  and  to 
stop  putting  money  in  savings  banks  and 
instead  to  put  it  in  other  equities  because 
the  American  dollar  will  be  valueless 
tomorrow. 

The  Senator's  wife  could  use  this  same 
argument  for  a  new  hat  or  a  new  dress. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  dollar 
will  be  valuesless  tomorrow  only  because 
Congress  will  have  failed  to  discharge  its 
responsibility  to  cut  back  on  some  of  this 
spending.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the 
approach  to  postpone  such  new  construc- 
tion projects. 

In  World  War  II  we  had  a  moratoriimi 
by  an  agreement  between  the  Executive 
and  the  Congress  on  the  construction  of 
new  public  works  projects  unless  they 
were  certified  as  absolutely  essential  to 
the  national  interest. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war 
President  Truman  issued  an  Executive 
order  freezing  public  works  projects  un- 
less they  were  certified  as  essential  to  the 
national  defense. 

I  have  repeatedly  requested  that  such 
an  order  be  issued  by  the  executive 
branch  following  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  It  has  not  been  forthcoming. 

Since  the  President  would  not  take 
this  action  I  have  suggested  on  repeated 
occasions  in  Congress  that  such  an  order 
should  be  wTitten  into  law. 

Today,  this  is  what  this  amendment 
proposes.  It  would  place  a  moratorium 
on  the  erection  of  new  post  office  build- 
ings until  such  time  as  we  have  the 
money  to  pay  for  them  or  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  over. 

Why  should  we  not  be  specific  and 
outline  where  these  cuts  be  made?  Or  are 
we  going  to  insist  on  voting  for  all  of 
these  proposals  and  then  pass  the  buck 
to  the  White  House,  asking  the  President 
to  make  the  cuts?  We,  too,  have  a 
responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  conference  com- 
mitter report  on  the  tax  bill  which  will 
be  before  the  Senate  in  the  next  few 
weeks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  All  time  has 
expired. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yielded 
mvself  3  of  my  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  used  all  his  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  have  1  minute  to  conclude. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  would  the 
distinguished  Senator  allow  me  to  ask  for 
1  minute,  al.so? 

Mr    WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  question  here  is.  Do  we  want 
to  make  these  reductions  in  Congress  or 
do  we  want  to  pass  the  full  respon.sibility 
to  the  White  House?  By  this  amendment 
v.e  would  be  saving  $50  million  in  fiscal 
1969. 

It  is  said  that  this  bill  provides  only 
$1.7  billion.  When  this  bill  is  passed  we 
will  be  approving  $20-some-odd  billion, 
S14.5  billion  which  we  cannot  touch  by 
roduction,  since  it  is  needed  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt.  This  is 
automatically    approved    and   must    be 

paid. 

We  would  likewise  be  authorizing  the 
use  of  $6,377  billion  of  revenue  that  is 
.anticipated  from  the  postal  receipts. 

So  what  we  are  asking  for  is  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  appropriation  for  the  Post 
Office  Department  of  $50  million  on  ex- 
;)enditures  or  a  reduction  of  $50  million 
v.\  a  bill  which  all  together  provides  for 
expenditures  of  $22  billion  to  $23  billion. 
One  reason  why  interest  rates  are 
continually  spiraling  upward  is  the  fact 
niat  the  Government  of  the  United 
.States  is  draining  the  money  market,  try- 
i:;g  to  borrow  the  money  to  finance  the 
deficits  it  is  creating. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
.  leld  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  not  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  present  in 
the  Chamber  at  the  moment,  but  I  be- 
lieve we  all  should  be  aware,  and  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  have  to  vote 
on  the  amendment  should  be  aware,  of 
what  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
■vould  mean. 

Many  of  us  have  been  very  concerned 
:.bout  the  situation  that  was  discussed 
"arlier  in  this  matter,  with  relation  to 
the  Secret  Service  people.  The  President 
las  taken  on  behalf  of  himself  an  action 
0  protect  those  people  who  are  now 
'.arming  for  office.  His  action  is  not  cov- 
ered by  law,  and  we  have  done  everj'thing 
v.e  can  to  cover  his  action  by  law. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  it  would 
dimply  mean  that  this  matter  would  go 
'0  conference  and  that  this  bill  would 
not  go  to  the  President's  desk  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  will  yield  on  the 
nme  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  no  time  remain- 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  On  the  condition 
♦.hat  we,  on  this  side,  have  1  additional 
minute. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Tlie 
point  I  desire  to  make  is  that  there  are 
six  other  Senate  amendments  already 
approved  in  this  bill.  These  are  in  addi- 
tion to  this  amendment.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  cannot  act  on  it  today. 

This  bill  was  reported  only  last  night. 
The  committee  report  was  not  here  until 
an  hour  or  2  ago.  We  are  operating  un- 
der a  highly  unusual  procedure  by  allow- 
ing this  matter  to  be  acted  upon  today 
before  Members  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  reports. 

We  are  not  trying  to  delay  action  on 
the  Secret  Service  matter.  I  have  sup- 
ported that  provision.  We  Liave  unani- 
mous consent  to  con.sideration  of  this  bill 
so  that  it  could  be  acted  upon.  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  have  to  approve  an  extra 
$50  million  for  new  construction  sites  in 
order  to  i:et  action  today.  To  say  that 
the  approval  of  this  amendment  would 
delay  action  on  the  proposal  to  protect 
presidential  candidates  is  an  idle  threat. 
Furthermore,  the  President,  by  Execu- 
tive order  issued  yesterday,  has  already 
given  instructions  to  the  Secret  Service  to 
give  protection  to  all  presidential  candi- 
dates and  their  families. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Tydings  in  the  chair) .  The  Senatoi  from 
Colorado  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr,  President.  I  repeat 
mv  statement.  If  this  provision  is  elim- 
inated from  the  bill,  it  will  go  to  confer- 
ence, and  the  bill  will  not  go  to  the  Pres- 
ident's desk  today.  I  say  that  unequivo- 
cally. It  will  not  go  to  the  President's 
desk  today. 

If  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  ad- 
vocating that  we  downgrade  and  do  away 
with  the  po-stal  service,  let  him  do  it. 
This  service  is  constantly  increasing  by 
5  percent  a  year,  and  we  have  to  make 
plans — just  ordinary  plans.  This  is  not 
a  boondoggle.  It  is  not  a  pork  barrel.  It 
is  not  a  buildine  program.  It  is  making 
plans  for  sites  and  acquisitions  to  keep 
up  with  the  increasing  load,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  construction  projects. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  re.iect  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr    BYRD  of   West  Virginia.   I   an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr    GoREl.  the  Senator  from  Hawau 
IMr.   iNouYEl.   and   the   Senator   from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  annovmce  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy],  is  ab- 
sent be'^ause  of  the  tragic  death  of  his 
brother. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada   [Mr.  Bible  1.  the 


Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr.  Dodd], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  IMr.  East- 
land ] .  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
IMr.  ErvinI.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
IMr.  FuLBRiGHTl,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  IMr.  Hollings],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  IMr.  LauscheI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  IMr.  Long],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy]  .  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Mon- 
toyaI,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  IMr. 
Russell]  ,  the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
SmathersI.  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama IMr.  Sparkman),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  and  the  Senator  from  Mas.sa- 
chu.setts  IMr.  Kennedy],  would  each 
vote  "Nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Dom- 
iNicK] ,  the  Senator  from  Cahfornia  i  Mr. 
Kuchel],  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  are  necessarily  ab.sent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
ne.ssee  IMr.  BakerI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Domimck]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  KucHELl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  iMr.  Miller].  If 
l^resent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  26, 
nays  50.  as  follows: 

|No.  178  Leg.) 
YEAS— 26 


Bopgs 

Brooke 

Byrd.  Va. 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirlcsen 

Fannin 


Grlffln  Pearson 

Hansen  Proxmtre 

Hatfield  Rlbicoff 

Jordan.  Idaho  Scott 

Mansfield  Thurmond 

Mondale  Tower 

Morton  Tydlnps 

Murphy  Williams.  Del. 
Nel.son 

NAYS— 50 

Hayden  Mundt 

Hlckenlooper  Musltle 

HiU  P.-vstore 

Holland  Pell 

Hruska  Percy 

Jackson  Prouty 


Randolph 

Smith 

Spong 

Stenrls 

Symlneton 

TalmadKe 

Williams.  N  J. 

Y'arborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va.  Javits 

Cannon  Long,  La. 

Carlson  Magnuson 

Case  McClellan 

Clark  McGee 

Ellen  der  McGovern 

Fong  Mclntyre 

Gruening  MetcaU 

Harris  Monroney 

Hart  Morse 

Hartke  Moss 

NOT  VOTING— 23 

Anderson  Fulbrlght  Long,  Mo. 

Baker  Gore  McCarthy 

Bayh  Hollings  Milkr 

Bible  Inouve  Montoya 

Dodd  Jordan.  N.C  Russell 

Domlnick  Kennedy.  Mass.  Smathers 

Eastland  Kuchel  Sparkman 

Ervln  LauEche 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  1  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
Ekssociate  myself  with  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney],  and  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  supporting  the  language  of 
this  bill  to  provide  badly  needed  author- 
ity to  the  Secret  Service  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  the  performance  of 
Presidential  protective  duties. 

When  I  came  to  this  body  11  years 
ago,  I  did  not  realize  that  we  would  face 
the  day  when  protection  of  presidential 
candidates  had  become  a  necessity.  I 
pray  the  tragic  forces  which  require  us 
to  take  this  action  may  soon  vanish  from 
America.  But  the  President  wisely  deter- 
mined that  not  another  day  should  pass 
without  protection  for  candidates  for  our 
Nation's  highest  ofBce.  Now  we  must  pro- 
vide the  funds  and  legal  foundation  for 
his  action. 

We  must  also  recognize  the  truth  that 
the  protection  of  our  President  has  be- 
come a  GOvemmenc-wide  responsibility. 
The  Secret  Service  alone  cannot  do  the 
job.  The  Warren  Commission  in  the 
tragic  aftermath  of  President  Kennedy's 
assassination  told  us  emphatically  that 
more  and  better  coordination  was 
needed — that  the  Secret  Service  must 
utilize  all  the  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  proper  exercise  of 
protective  duties. 

The  language  of  this  bill  fills  the  gap. 
It  provides  that  assistance  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  any  agency  upon  the  request  of 
the  Director  of  the  Secret  Service.  He  can 
act  quickly  and  decisively  in  time  of 
emergency  or  unusual  need.  Even  in  nor- 
mal times,  he  can  establish  the  type  of 
continuing  liaison  which  is  necessary  to 
provide  maximum  security. 

I  take  not*  of  the  fact  that  this  pro- 
tection will  also  be  available  to  three 
Americans  for  whom  this  Nation  has 
great  and  lasting  affection — President 
Eisenhower.  President  Truman,  and  Mrs. 
John  F.  Kennedy.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
I  know  that  every  Member  of  this  body — 
and  ever>'  American — would  want  these 
persons  to  have  every  protection  a  grate- 
ful Government  can  provide. 

I  deplore  the  tragic  circumstances 
which  have  called  these  needs  to  our  at- 
tention. But  they  should  inspire  us  to 
move  promptly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  action  the  Senate  considers 
today  in  this  tragic  and  sobering  time  to 
remedy  the  gaps  in  existing  authority  for 
the  protection  of  our  Presidents. 

We  deplore  the  circumstances  which 
compel  the  extension  of  protection  to 
major  presidential  candidates.  But  we 
cannot  ignore  the  ugly  violence  that  sur- 
rounds us.  Those  who  offer  themselves 
for  our  Nation's  highest  oiBce  must  not 
be  required  to  offer  their  life  in  the 
process — as  one  has  this  very  day.  They 
m.ust  be  able  to  present  their  case  to  the 
electorate  with  all  the  safety  it  is  possible 
to  provide. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  enough  protec- 
tion. But  we  dare  njt  give  them  any  less. 

We  must  also  close  a  loophole  which 
has  existed  far  too  long.  While  it  is  the 
practice  of  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  Secret  Service,  no 


legislative  basis  exists  for  this  practice. 
This  statutory  omission  has  already  re- 
sulted in  one  lawsuit  against  a  Govern- 
ment employee  who  was  assisting  the 
Secret  Service  in  presidential  protection. 
It  impedes  the  kind  of  regular,  contin- 
uous, coordination  the  job  demands.  The 
language  of  this  bill  would  make  it  clear 
that  there  was  authority — indeed,  an 
obligation — on  the  part  of  other  agencies 
to  provide  assistance  as  requested  by  the 
Director  of  the  Secret  Service. 

Let  me  also  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  others  than  our  current  President 
require  protection.  President  Eisen- 
hower— who  is  presently  undery:oing 
medical  treatment — President  Truman, 
and  that  gallant  lady,  Mrs.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, are  entitled  to  every  protection 
wnich  this  Government  lias  to  oifer.  And 
now  we  see  the  pressing  need  to  extend 
protection  to  those  who  present  their 
candidacy  for  President. 

I  hope  the  day  will  never  come  when 
the  safety  of  our  Presidents  is  jeopard- 
ized by  absence  of  medical  assistance, 
inadequate  communications,  lack  of 
transportation  facilities,  or  any  other 
governmental  resource  needed  by  the 
Secret  Service  to  provide  maximum  se- 
curity for  these  persons. 

The  report  of  the  Warren  Commission 
and  the  President's  task  force  on  that 
report  chaired  by  Secretary  Douglas  Dil- 
lon found  that  complete  and  continuous 
coordination  of  all  Federal  agencies  was 
needed  to  provide  this  protection. 

We  owe  our  Presidents — and  those 
who  aspire  to  that  great  ofBce — every 
possible  help.  This  bill  will  move  us  for- 
ward in  meeting  that  obligation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
are  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of  the 
bill. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having   been   read   the   third   time,   the 
question  is:  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
I  Mr.  Inouye],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan  J  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy!  ;s  absent 
because  of  the  tragic  death  of  his  brother. 
I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [  Mr.  Anderson  ; ,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  iMr.  Bayh],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  DoddI, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
la;d].  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
IMr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
!  Mr.  PuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina    [Mr.   HollingsI,   the   Senator 


from  Ohio  IMr.  Laosche],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  IMr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  IMr. 
Russell],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama IMr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  tliat,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
IMr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  IMr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  IMr.  Hollings], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  Baker]. 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Domi- 
NicKl,  the  Senator  from  California  IMr. 
KucHELl  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  77. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 77 

Aiken 

Hart 

Muskle 

Allntt 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Hatneld 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Pearson 

BOKL'S 

Hlckenlooper 

Pell 

Brewster 

Hill 

Percy 

Brooke 

Holland 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Hru.ska 

Proxmire 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javits 

Ribicoff 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Scott 

Carlson 

LonK,  La. 

Smathers 

Ca,-e 

Mammsoii 

Smith 

Church 

Mansfield 

siponK 

Clurk 

McClellan 

Stennls 

Cooper 

McGec 

Symington 

Cotton 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Dirksen 

Metcalf 

Tower 

EUender 

Mondale 

Tvdlnss 

Fannin 

Monroney 

WUUams,  N.J. 

Font; 

Morse 

Williams,  Del. 

Gnffin 

Morton 

Yarhorough 

Gruenlng 

Moss 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hansen 

Mundt 

Young,  Ohio 

Harris 

Murphy 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 

-22 

Anderson 

Fulbright 

Long,  Mo. 

Baker 

Gore 

McCarthy 

Bavh 

Hollings 

Miller 

Bihle 

Inouye 

Montoya 

Dodd 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Russell 

Dominick 
Eastland 

Kennedy,  Mass 
Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Ervin 

Lausche 

So  the  bill  'H.R.  16489)  was  passed. 

Air.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  thereon,  and  that 
the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Mon- 
roney, Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  "Virginia,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph,   Mr.    Brewster,    Mr.    Case,    Mr. 
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MuNDT,  and  Mr.  Carlson  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Monroney],  the  very  able  chairman  of 
the  Treasury-Post  Office  and  Executive 
Office  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  has  again  demon- 
strated his  outstanding  ability  by  bring- 
ing to  the  Senate  a  measure  given 
(jverv.'helming — indeed,  unanimous — ap- 
proval. He  ix"rionncd  the  task  with 
characteristic  persuasiveness,  with  great 
dedication. 

Joining  Senator  Monroney  in  steer- 
int;  the  bill  quickly  and  expertly  through 
the  subcommittee  and  committee  and 
then  on  the  floor  was  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  ( Mr.  AllottI  ,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee. 
His  willing  and  helpful  assistance  was 
indispensable  to  the  achievement  of  such 
a  magnificent  success. 

This  measure,  of  course,  contained  the 
Liuthorization  for  Secret  Service  protec- 
tion of  presidential  and  vice  presidential 
candidates.  Senator  Monroney,  Senator 
Allott,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
.subcommittee  and  committee  are  to  be 
praised  for  their  cooperation  in  bringing 
about  swift  and  immediate  action  to  give 
the  Secret  Service  this  necessary  legal 
basis. 

The  Senators  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams! .  New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI,  and 
others  gave  us  the  benefit  of  their  highly 
thoughtful  views  and  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  participation. 

The  entire  Senate  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  bill  was 
swiftly,  but  thoughtfully,  acted  upon. 


SPECIAL  DRA-WING  RIGHTS  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  1152,  H.R.  16911. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  H.R.  16911,  to 
provide  for  U.S.  participation  in  the  fa- 
cility based  on  si^ecial  drawing  rights  in 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and 
lor  other  puijioses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1164),  explaining  the  pui-poses  and 
the  background  of  the  bill  as  well  as  the 
operation  of  the  special  drawing  rights 
plan  reported  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  unanimously. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtIRPOSE 

Section  5  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
.Act  requires  that  neither  the  President  nor 
any  person  or  agency  shall,  on  behall  of  the 
XJnited  States,  accept  any  amendment  of  the 
articles  of  agreement  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  without  prior  approval 
of  Congress.  H.R.  16911  gives  the  President 
authority  to  accept  the  pending  single — 
though  extensive — amendment  to  the  articles 
of  the  IMF  (a)   establishing  a  facility  based 


on  Special  Drawing  Rights  in  the  Fund,  and 
(b)  giving  effect  to  certain  modlticatlons  in 
the  existing  rules  and  practices  of  the  Fund. 
The  bin  also  authorizes  U.S.  participation  In 
the  Special  Drawing  Account  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  amendment  wlthlji  the  IMF. 
Furthermore.  H.R.  16911  makes  provision  for 
the  United  States  to  accept  the  obligations 
that  re.sult  Irom  such  participation  In  the 
Special  Account. 

BACKGROUND 

As  a  great  trading  nation,  the  Unlt«d 
States  has  a  particular  stake  In  the  efficient 
operation  of  the  International  monetary  sys- 
tem. Our  imports  and  exports  together  total 
some  $60  billion — more  than  any  other  coun- 
try's— and  account  for  15  percent  of  the 
world  total.  American  business  over  the 
years  has  acquired  in  excess  of  $55  billion  in 
overseas  investments.  In  large  measiire  such 
figures  representing  a  great  expansion  of 
world  trade  and  investment,  have  been  a 
testimonial  to  the  system  established  at 
Bretton  Woods  in  1945.  The  growth  of  mone- 
tary reserves  until  quite  recently  lias  been 
adequate  to  finance  the  needs  of  an  expand- 
ing world  economy. 

However,  to  an  Increasing  extent  dollar 
reserves  have  been  the  principal  source  of 
reserve  growth,  while  gold  aiid  foreign  ex- 
change other  than  dollars  have  contributed 
less  significantly  to  such  Rrowth  Prom  the 
beginning  of  1950  through  1967  international 
dollar  reserves  increased  by  about  $15  billion, 
and  other  foreign  exchange  reserves  by 
i-oughly  $3  billion.  While  in  the  period  1950 
to  1964.  mcluslve.  gold  reserves  increased  by 
about  S8  billion  to  a  total  of  S43  VMlUon.  In 
recent  years  gold  has  made  no  contribution 
to  reserve  growth.  During  the  3  years  1964- 

66  there  was  virtually  no  increase  in  the  gold 
stocks;  in  1967  gold  reserves  fell  by  about 
SI. 6  billion. 

A  situation  was  created  In  which  (o)  gold 
could  not  be  relied  upon  for  needed  increases 
in  reserve  growth,  (b)  the  United  States 
could  not  continue  to  contribute  to  such 
reserve  growth  through  further  heavy  ijal- 
ance-of-payments  deficits,  and  (c)  any  effort 
to  try  to  deal  with  the  problem  by  raising  the 
price  of  gold  was  opposed  by  strong  majority 
.sei^itlment  internationally,  basically  for  the 
reasons  maintained  by  William  McChesney 
Martin,  Jr..  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  in  a  speech  printed  on  pages  62- 

67  of  the  committee  hearing  record.  In  stich 
a  situation  and  without  a  ineans  by  which 
monetary  reserves  can  grow  with  the  growth 
of  the  world  economy,  nations  may  be  ex- 
pected to  take  restrictive  measures  to  gain  re- 
serves primarily  by  reducing  the  reserve  posi- 
tion of  other  countries.  They  would  raise  in- 
terest rates  i-.nd  apply  restraints  of  various 
kinds  on  capital  movements  or  upon  the 
movement  of  goods.  Other  countries  would 
respond  with  similar  defensive  measures 
leading  to  a  cumulative  escalation  of  restric- 
tions on  international  trade,  adversely  affect- 
ing both  domestic  growth  and  the  world 
economy. 

Over  the  last  several  years  It  became  In- 
creasingly clear  that  a  fundamental  disequi- 
librium threatened  the  monetary  system,  and 
that  a  new  resen-e  itsset — a  .supplement  to 
gold  and  foreign  exchange^ — was  needed  to 
sustain  international  liquidity.  Special  Draw- 
ing Rights  (SDR)  within  the  IMF  will  pro- 
vide that  method  whereby  reserves  can  in- 
crease to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  world 
economy.  Preliinlnary  agreement  on  the 
SDR  facility  promises  to  remove  a  shadow 
hanging  over  the  monetary  system  owing  to 
the  lack  of  assurance  of  adequate  reserve 
growth  in  the  future.  It  thtis  contributes  to 
the  maintenance  of  long-term  stability  in 
the  official  gold  price.  .SDR  acquisitions  will 
provide  a  means  by  which  the  United  States 
will  be  able  to  rebuild  its  reserve  position 
once  the  heavy  payments  drain  has  been 
halted. 

The    prospective    ability    of    nations    to 


add  to  reserves  through  SDR's  also  was  an 
Important  contribution  to  the  success  of  the 
recent  Washington  meeting  of  the  London 
gold  pool  countries.  Because  of  the  drain  on 
monetary  gold  stocks  caused  by  excessive 
si>ecuJation  in  gold,  those  countries  on  March 
17  generally  agreed  not  to  sell  gold  to  the 
private  market,  nor  did  they  believe  It  neces- 
sary to  buy  from  the  market  in  view  of  the 
anticipated  establishment  of  the  SDR 
facility. 

The  itgreement  on  Special  Drawing  Rights 
has  been  carefully  worked  out  over  a  5-year 
period.  The  years  1963-65  were  devoted  to 
preliminary  technical  studies  by  the  "Group 
of  Ten"  industrial  countries  ■  and  the  IMF. 
After  those  studies  were  concluded  in  the 
summer  of  1965,  President  Johnson  author- 
ized Secretary  Fowler  to  initiate  govern- 
ment-to-goveniment  negotiations.  Tliree 
years  of  intensive  and  compliwited  discus- 
sions followed.  In  1966  agreement  on  basic 
points  was  achieved  in  the  Group  of  Ten. 
In  a  second  stage  of  negotiations,  highlighted 
by  four  joint  meetings  between  the  Executive 
Directors  of  the  IMF  and  the  Deputies  of  the 
Group  of  Ten,  an  Outline  Plan  lor  SDR's 
was  drafted:  this  was  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Fund  at  the  September 
1967  annual  IMF  meetlne  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Finally,  the  detailed  ajncndment  to  the 
articles  of  agreement  of  the  Fund  imple- 
menting the  SDR  facility  w.is  negotiated  by 
the  IMF'  Executive  Directors  over  tlie  stib- 
.sequent  6  months,  culminating  in  the 
Stockholm  meeting  which  giive  tentative  ap- 
proval to  the  completed  scheme. 

TTiroughout  the  3  years  of  negotiations, 
committees  and  individual  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  kept  informed  of  progress  in  the 
talks  and  were  consulted  on  the  develonment 
of  the  U.S.  position.  In  this  last  regard,  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Exchange 
and  Payments  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee proposed  gtildelines  for  International 
monetary  reform  in  1965  and  again  in  1967. 
T^le  congressional  support  for  these  negotla- 
Mons  has  been  strongly  nonpartisan  From 
1965  through  1968.  both  the  majority  and 
minority  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
agreed — in  their  reports  on  the  President's 
Annual  Economic  Report — on  the  impor- 
tance of  achieving  a  plan  for  the  creation 
of  a  new  International  monetary  reserve 
asset. 

OPERATION   OP  THE  SDR   PLAN 

Special  Drawing  Rights  will  have  the  same 
characteristic  that  makes  any  form  of  money 
usable  as  a  medium  of  exchange  and  a  v.alii- 
able  asset:  namely,  the  agreement  of  partici- 
pating national  governments  that  this  spe- 
cial type  of  International  legal  tender  Is  ac- 
ceptable in  settlement  of  transactions  .Tmong 
themselves  In  this  respect.  SDR's  are  little 
different  from  gold,  dollars  or  other  converti- 
ble foreign  exchange  and  will  be  used  In 
much  the  same  manner  with  respect  to  In- 
ternational transactions.  However.  SDR's  will 
not  be  issued  as  paper  money  and  will  not 
be  isstied  to  private  Individuals  or  companies. 
They  will  be  book  entries  in  special  accounts 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  Each  of 
the  107  members  of  the  IMP  will  have  a 
separate  account  for  Its  allocations  and  other 
acquisitions  of  SDR's,  much  as  an  individual 
has  a  checking  accotmt  in  a  bank.  SDR's  will 
be  denominated  in  units  of  account  equal  to 
SI  in  gold  at  the  official  price  and  will  have 
a  gold  value  guarantee,  but  such  units  will 
not  be  directly  redeemable  in  gold 

Creation  of  an  issue  of  special  Drawing 
Rights  Involves  a  process  in  which  the  IMF 
Managing  Director  will  generally  be  responsi- 
ble for  initiating  a  proposal  to  that  effect. 
Before  making  such  a  proposal,  however,  the 
Managing  Director  must  satisfy  himself 
through  extensive  consultations  that  there  Is 
a  definite  requirement  for  supplemental  re- 


■  Belgium.  Canada.  France.  West  Germany, 
Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 
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servee  which  would  b«  consistent  with  a 
number  of  special  criteria.  He  would  also 
make  a  recommendation  which  would  cover 
a  5-year  period  of  annual  creation  and  allo- 
cation of  SDR's.  Such  a  proposal,  after 
being  accepted  by  majority  vote  of  the 
IMP  Executive  Directors,  would  only  take 
effect  If  approved  by  85  percent  of  the 
weighted  votes  of  the  Fund  Governors.  Distri- 
bution of  the  SDR's  would  then  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  each  Fund  member's  percentage 
of  the  overall  current  quotas  within  the  IMP, 
and  on  condition  that  a  particular  member 
did  not  vote  for  the  decision  and  notified 
the  Fund  that  it  did  not  wish  an  allocation. 
On  this  basis  the  United  States  which  has 
24.45  percent  of  the  total  Fund  quotas  (and 
21.8  percent  of  the  voting  power) .  would  re- 
ceive about  245  million  SDR's  In  any  annual 
creation  of  one  billion  by  the  IMF  If  all 
members  were  participants — or  1,225  million 
SDR's  over  the  5-year  period. 

SDR's  mainly  will  be  employed  within  the 
monetary  system  for  the  same  purpose  and 
in  the  same  way  as  gold:  that  is,  by  selling 
them  to  obtain  convertible  currencies  In 
order  to  maintain  the  value  of  a  member's 
currency  exchange  rate.  In  such  a  process 
the  countVy  using  Its  SDR's  normally  be- 
cause of  payments  dlfBcultles.  will  ask  the 
P\ind  to  designate  a  recipient  member  tone 
normally  with  strong  payments  and  reserve 
positions) ,  and  to  debit  Its  SDR  .iccount  and 
credit  the  SDR  account  of  the  nation  which 
is  making  convertible  currency  available. 
However,  there  is  also  another  way  of  em- 
ploying SDR's  which  does  not  Involve  the 
designation  process.  A  member  can  make  an 
arrangement  to  use  Its  SDR's  to  purchase  Its 
own  currency  from  another  country  holding 
it  In  surplus,  provided  the  latter  agrees  to 
the  arrangement.  This  would  permit  the 
United  States,  for  example,  to  acquire  dol- 
lars held  by  a  foreign  country  by  using  Special 
Drawing  Right  units,  in  much  the  same  way 
as  it  uses  gold  or  convertible  foreign  cur- 
rencies. 

Because  the  Managing  Director  of  the  IMF 
has  played  a  key  role  in  the  SDR  negotia- 
tions, and  will  continue  to  occupy  a  central 
position,  his  views  are  of  particular  weight 
in  describing  how  the  new  system  would 
operate.  Thus  lis  concrete  example  of  how 
SDR  transactions  might  take  place,  although 
already  widely  quoted,  is  worth  reproducing 
once  again  at  this  point: 

"Let  us  suppose  that,  at  some  time  in  the 
future,  drawing  rights  equivalent  to  a  total 
of  SI  billion  a  year  are  created  by  vote  of  the 
Board  of  Governors.  If  we  assume  that  a 
given  country  A  has  a  quota  amounting  to 
1  percent  of  total  Fund  quotas,  the  Fund 
will  accordingly  credit  to  country  A  in  the 
special  drawing  account  an  amount  of 
SDR's  equal  to  310  million.  Country  A  could 
add  these  to  Its  reserves  as  it  would  be 
entitled  to  use  them  w^ithout  question  in 
case  of  need. 

"Suppose,  now,  that  country  A  does  want 
to  use  them.  In  order  to  do  so.  it  would  have 
to  convert  them  into  a  usable  currency.  It 
would  therefore  ask  the  Fimd  into  what  cur- 
rencies it  could  convert  an  amount  of  SDR's 
equivalent  to.  say.  35  million.  The  Fimd 
would  at  any  given  time  have  a  list  of  par- 
ticipating Fund  members  whose  balance-of- 
payments  and  reserve  positions  were  regard- 
ed as  reasonably  satisfactory.  Prom  this  list 
the  Fund  would  select  appropriate  countries 
to  be  designated.  Since  the  amount  involved 
In  my  illustration  Is  small,  we  may  reason- 
ably assume  that  the  Fund  would  select,  say. 
two  countries:  Germany  and  Italy,  for  In- 
stance. In  this  event,  the  Fund  would  notify 
Germany  and  Italy  that  it  was  crediting  their 
special  drawing  account  with  the  equivalent 
of  32.5  million  each  In  SDR's  and  that  they 
should  place  to  the  credit  of  country  A  in  the 
books  of  their  central  banks  a  corresponding 
amount  of  deutsche  marks  and  lire  (or  any 
other  convertible  currencies  that  Germany 
or  Italy   may  own ) .  At  the  same  time  the 


Fund  would  debit  the  specie i  reserve  ac- 
count of  country  A  an  amount  of  SDR's 
equivalent  to  $5  million. 

"As  a  result  of  these  transactions.  $5  mil- 
lion of  SDR's  In  country  A's  reserves  would 
be  replaced  by  $5  million  of  currencies  which 
it  could  then  spend;  and  the  reserves  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy  would  increase,  at  least 
Initially,  by  S2.5  million  each  owing  to  the 
receipt  of  additional  SDR's. 

"Country  A  would  be  charged  a  moderate 
rate  of  Interest  (perhaps  I'i  percent)  on  the 
SDR's  which  It  had  used;  and  Germany  and 
Italy  would  be  paid  Interest  at  the  same 
rate.  The  value  of  the  additional  SDR's  held 
by  Germany  and  Italy,  like  the  value  of  those 
allocated  to  them  by  the  F\ind,  would  be 
guaranteed  In  terms  of  gold. 

"As  long  as  country  A  used  less  than  70 
percent  of  the  SDR's  which  had  been  al- 
located to  It  by  the  Fund  (and  In  my  Illustra- 
tion It  would  be  using  only  50  percent) ,  no 
repavineirt  (or  reconstltution)  would  have 
to  take  place.  In  due  time,  as  Its  payments 
position  strengthened  again,  it  would  no 
doubt  be  called  on  itself  to  provide  currency 
in  return  for  SDR's  and  so  would  tend  to 
restore  its  holdings  of  SDR's.  But  If  over 
a  period  of  time  its  average  utilization  of  all 
the  SDR's  which  had  been  allocated  to  It  by 
the  Fund  did  exceed  70  percent,  the  excess 
would  have  to  be  repaid. 

"I  might  mention,  to  round  off  my  illus- 
tration, that  Germany  and  Italy  would  be 
obligated  to  receive  additional  SDR's — in- 
cluding the  $2.5  million  equivalent  in  my 
example — only  up  to  a  point  where  they 
were  holding  twice  the  amount  allocated  to 
them  by  the  Fund." 

To  put  the  SDR  plan  described  above  Into 
effect  three  steps  must  be  taken  by  IMF 
member  countries.  In  the  first  place,  the 
amendment  to  the  articles  of  agreement 
mu^t  be  approved  by  Governors  exercising  a 
majority  of  the  total  voting  i>ower  in  the 
Fund  ( this  step  has  been  accomplished ) . 
Secondly,  the  amendment  must  then  be  ac- 
cepted by  at  least  65  IMF  members  exercising 
a  minimum  of  80  percent  of  the  total  voting 
power.  Finally,  IMF  members  with  75  per- 
cent of  the  total  quotas  mtist  deposit  In- 
struments with  the  Fund  signifying  that 
they  have  complied  with  all  the  requirements 
of  their  domestic  laws  and  can  carry  out  the 
obligations  of  participation  in  the  SDR 
facility. 

The  Special  Drawing  Rights  plan  has  no 
expiration  date  but  there  are  certain  safe- 
guards and  limitations  relating  to  U.S.  par- 
ticipation. Most  Important,  decisions  to 
create  SDR  reserves  cannot  be  taken  if  the 
United  States  is  opposed.  Moreover,  section  6 
of  the  bill,  described  In  more  detail  below, 
puts  a  limit  on  U.S.  participation  without 
further  authority  from  Congress.  This  limit 
is  reached  when  allocations  of  SDR's  to  the 
United  States  are  equal  to  the  U.S.  quota  In 
the  Fund,  which  currently  is  S5,160  million. 
Such  an  allocation  figure  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  obligation  of  members  of  the 
plan — when  in  strong  payments  and  reserve 
status — to  purchase  SDR's  from  other  coun- 
tries to  the  limit  of  three  times  the  member's 
quota.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
United  States  and  other  members  can  with- 
draw from  the  Special  Drawing  Account  by 
submitting  notice  to  the  Fund.  The  with- 
drawal Is  effective  upon  Fund  receipt  of  the 
notice. 

COMMrPTEE    ACTION 

In  a  message  to  the  Congress  of  April  30, 
1968,  entitled  "Strengthening  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  System."  the  President 
strongly  supported  the  current  proposal  and 
urged  early  action.  On  May  2  there  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  give  effect  to  the  President's  recommen- 
dation. An  NAC  special  report  favoring  such 
action  was  received  by  the  committee  on  the 
same    date    from    Secretary    Fowler    In    his 


capvaclty  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  International  Monetary  and 
Financial  Policies.  On  May  2,  1968,  Senator 
Pulbrtght,  by  request.  Introduced  S.  3423,  an 
Identical  bill  to  H.R.  16911,  to  provide  for 
U.S.  participation  in  the  facility  based  on 
Special  Drawing  Rights.  However,  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  its  companion  bill 
on  May  10,  1968,  and  H.R.  16911  was  there- 
upon referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

The  committee  held  a  public  hearing  on 
H.R.  16911  on  May  13,  receiving  supporting 
testimony  diulng  the  morning  from  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Fowler,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  J.  Dewey  Daane,  member  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Frederic  L.  Dem- 
Ing,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Monetary  Affairs,  and  William  Dale,  U.S.  Ex- 
ecutive Director  In  the  IMF.  During  the 
afternoon  session  Mr.  W.  B.  Hicks,  represent- 
ing the  Liberty  Lobby,  and  Mr.  George  A. 
Eddy,  a  private  citizen,  spoke  In  opposition 
to  the  bill.  The  hearing  record  was  kept  open 
for  a  week  In  order  to  receive  written  testi- 
mony from  those  who  might  have  different 
views  from  those  expressed  at  the  formal 
hearing. 

H.R.  16911  was  placed  on  the  committee 
agenda  for  action  at  a  meeting  on  May  24. 
and  again  on  May  27.  At  the  executive  ses- 
sion on  the  latter  date  the  committee,  with- 
out objection,  ordered  the  bill  reported  fa- 
vorably without  amendment. 

During  the  discussion  within  the  commit- 
tee, members  emphatically  voiced  their  con- 
tinuing concern  with  the  persistent  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  position  of  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
costs  of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  They  noted  that 
H.R.  16911  was  not  a  measure  which  In  Itself 
would  bring  about  Improvement  In  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments,  although  there  mlcht 
be  beneficial  Indirect  effects  at  a  later  date. 
They  strongly  urged  greater  discipline  and 
urgency  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
In  dealing  with  the  payments  deficits.  At  the 
same  time,  they  gave  equally  strong  support 
to  the  view  that  the  Special  Drawing  Rights 
plan  should  be  Implemented  without  delay. 

(The  following  sections  of  this  report  are 
of  a  more  technical  and  detailed  character, 
and  are  not  necessary  to  a  general  under- 
standing of  the  SDR  plan.) 

CHANCES    IN    PRESENT    IMF    RtTLES    AND 
PRACTICES 

The  amendment  to  the  Fund  articles,  In 
addition  to  establishing  the  Special  Drawing 
Rights  facility,  also  makes  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  existing  rules  and  practices 
of  the  Fund.  Several  of  the  changes  repre- 
sent codifications  of  existing  practice  or  pro- 
vide for  technical  Improvements  in  the 
F^ind's  operations.  In  this  category  are  im- 
provements in  the  legal  status  of  the  gold 
tranche,  payments  of  interest  on  super  gold 
tranche  positions,  modification  In  the  rules 
on  repayments  and  service  charges,  and  the 
reaffirmation  of  the  temporary  character  of 
the  use  of  the  Fund's  resources. 

Another  category  Involves  changes  in  vot- 
ing majorities.  The  amendment  provides  that 
an  85-percent  majority  will  apply  to  general 
increases  in  quotas  and  conditions  associated 
with  paying  quota  increases,  uniform  pro- 
portionate changes  in  par  values,  and  waiver 
of  maintenance  of  value  of  the  Fund's  assets 
in  the  event  of  such  a  change.  In  addition, 
a  Board  of  Governors  Committee  on  Inter- 
pretation has  been  established  to  hear  ap- 
peals from  decisions  of  the  Executive  Direc- 
tors on  Interpretation  of  the  Fund  articles. 
Decisions  of  the  Committee  can  be  overruled 
by  an  85-percent  vote  of  the  full  Board  of 
Governors. 

The  modifications  In  the  provisions  on  uni- 
form proportionate  changes  In  par  values  are 
a  useful  development.  They  give  the  United 
States,  and  the  EEC  countries  acting  to- 
gether, a  veto  on  a  change  In  the  price  of 
gold.  By  making  It  more  difficult  to  accom- 
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plish  such  a  change  It  demonstrates  the  In- 
tention of  the  members  of  the  Fund  to  main- 
tain the  present  price  of  gold  at  $35  an 
ounce. 

The  other  changes  In  voting  majorities, 
partlcularlv  with  respect  to  quota  increases, 
reflect  the  desire  of  the  EEC  countries  to 
strengthen  their  voice  In  the  Fund.  The  85- 
percent  voting  majority  requirement  lor  cer- 
tain major  decisions  would  give  the  EEC 
countries,  with  over  16  percent. of  the  total 
\ote.  a  veto  power  over  these  decisions,  pro- 
vided they  act  together.  The  participation  of 
most  of  the  major  surplus  countries  of  Eu- 
rope Is  essential  for  the  successful  operation 
of  the  Fund.  The  recognition  of  their  In- 
creased economic  strength  in  the  new  voting 
majority  requirement  is  a  reflection  of  the 
reality  of  the  need  for  their  participation  In 
important  decisions. 

SECTIONAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

In  order  to  participate  In  the  Special  Draw- 
,!ig  Account,  the  United  States  must  de- 
jiosit  an  instrument  with  the  Fund  stating 
that  it  undertakes  all  of  the  commitments 
of  a  participant  in  the  Special  Drawing  Ac- 
count In  accordance  with  its  law  and  that  it 
has  taken  all  steps  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
carry  out  all  of  these  undertakings.  (To  make 
the  facility  operational,  such  instruments 
must  be  deposited  by  members  with  75  per- 
cent of  the  total  Fund  quotas.) 

The  primary  commitment  is  the  ability  to 
accept  Special  Drawing  Rights  from  other 
participants  and  pay  a  convertible  currency 
m  return — for  the  United  States  this  would 
I  e  dollars.  Participants  must  have  authority 
-.0  accept  Special  Drawing  Rights  in  amounts 
I  qual  to  three  times  their  net  cumulative  al- 
locations I  art.  XXV,  sec.  4).  The  United 
irtates  must  also  be  prepared  to  pay  charges 
(  u  its  use  of  Its  allocations  of  Special  Draw- 
ing Rights  (arts.  XX\^.  XXX.  and 
>OCXI),  and  pay  such  assessments  as  the 
Fund  may  make  as  the  U.S.  pro  rata  share 
i.t  the  administrative  expenses  of  running  the 
Special  Drawing  Account  (art.  XXVI,  sec  4). 
Section  3  of  H.R.  16911  authorizes  the  as- 
.-umptlon  of  these  responsibilities.  It  pro- 
vides that  Special  Drawing  Rights  allocated 
'0,  or  acquired  by,  the  United  States  will  be 
^ieposited  In  and  administered  as  part  of  the 
resources  of  the  Exchange  Stabilization  Ftmd 
established  bv  section  10  of  the  Gold  Reserve 
Act  of  1934.  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  822a). 

Section  3(b)  of  the  bill  also  allocates  the 
proceeds  of  the  use  of  Special  Drawing 
P.ights  to  the  Exchange  Stabilization  Ptind. 
Accordingly,  this  section  imposes  a  corre- 
.spondlng  responsibility  on  the  Exchange 
.Stabilization  Fund  to  provide  dollars  against 
.special  Drawing  Rights  when  they  are  pre- 
:ented  to  the  United  States  for  acceptance. 
Ihe  commitment  to  provide  currency  against 
.-pecial  Drawing  Rights  is  the  touchstone  of 
•hat  makes  Special  Drawing  Rights  a  val- 
■lable  reserve  asset.  The  United  States  must 
i.ave  domestic  procedures  that  will  give  un- 
questioned assurance  of  our  ability  to  meet 
■  nis  commitment. 

Purchases  of  gold  are  similar  In  nature  to 
purchases  of  Special  Drawing  Rights.  When 
•he  United  States  buys  gold,  it  pays  dollars 
:a  return.  Thus,  in  a  sense,  our  acceptance 
Tocedures  for  gold  are  the  .same  as  those 
lor  Special  Drawing  Rights — the  payment  of 
cioUars  against  the  receipt  of  an  asset.  For 
-Old,  the  domestic  arrangements  that  assure 
that  the  United  States  can  always  supply 
dollars  is  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
;he  Treasury  to  issue  gold  certificates, 
gainst  an  equal  amount  of  gold  holdings, 
-.0  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  in  return  for 
CioUars  (sec.  14.  Gold  Reserve  Act,  as 
amended,  31  U.S.C.  405b).  When  gold  is  sold, 
the  resulting  dollars  are  used  to  redeem  the 
gold  certificates  which  had  previously  been 
issued  against  the  gold  that  was  sold. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  utilizes  a  similar  pro- 
cedure by  giving  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury   authority    to    Issue    Special    Drawing 


Right  certificates  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  in  amounts  equal  to  any  Special 
Drawing  Rights  held  by  the  United  States, 
The  Federal  Reserve  banks  would  credit  the 
account  of  the  Exchange  StablUzatlon  Fund 
with  a  dollar  deposit  In  an  amount  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  Special  Drawing  Right  cer- 
tificate. Special  Drawing  Right  certificates 
would  be  Issued  and  remain  outstanding 
only  for  the  purposes  of  financing  the  acqui- 
sition of  Special  Drawing  Rights  or  financ- 
ing exchange  stabilization  operations.  Under 
this  provision,  dollar  balances  obtained  by 
the  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund  through 
the  issuance  of  Special  Drawing  Right  cer- 
tificates to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  could 
not  be  used  for  domestic  purposes  such  as 
deposits  in  commercial  banks  or  acquisition 
in  the  open  market  of  U.S.  Government  ob- 
ligations. 

Section  4(a)  provides  that  the  amount  of 
Special  Drawing  Right  certificates  Issued  and 
outstanding  shall  at  no  time  exceed  the  value 
of  the  Special  Drawing  Rights  held  against 
the  Special  Drawing  Right  certificates.  Thus, 
dollars  resulting  from  the  ."^ale  of  Special 
Drawing  Rights  against  which  a  certificate 
had  been  Issued  would  be  used  under  sec- 
tion 4(b)  to  redeem  an  equivalent  amount 
of  Special  Drawing  Right  certificates. 

Tlie  above  financing  method  provides  ab- 
solute assurance  that  the  United  States  can 
meet  Its  acceptance  commitment. 

Although  acceptance  commitments  must 
be  honored  in  order  to  make  the  Special 
Drawing  Rleht  facility  work,  they  are  not  a 
burden  on  the  United  States.  Acceptance  of 
special  Drawing  Rights  against  dollars  In- 
volves an  exchange  of  assets.  In  return  for 
one  .Tsset— dollars— the  United  States  will 
obtain  a  highly  valuable  international  re- 
serve asset — Special  Drawing  Rights— that  It 
can  use  to  meet  problems  arising  from  a 
balance-of-payments  deficit  or  a  decline  in 
reserves.  Because  these  transactions  are  ex- 
changes of  assets,  they  will  have  no  effect  on 
budget  receipts  or  expenditures.  Similarly, 
U.S.  participation  in  the  Special  Drawing  Ac- 
count will  Involve  no  increase  in  new  obllga- 
tional  authority. 

Section  5  makes  a  number  of  amendments 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  allow  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  to  hold  Special  Drawing 
Right  certificates. 

Subsection  5(a)  amends  the  third  sen- 
tence of  the  second  paragraph  of  section  16 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amended  1 12 
U.S.C.  4121.  to  allow  the  deposit  of  Special 
Drawing  Right  certificates  as  collateral  se- 
curity for  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

The  first  sentence  of  the  fifth  paragraph 
of  section  16  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  415).  is  further  amend- 
ed by  subsection  5(b)  to  allow  Federal  lie- 
serve  banks  to  reduce  their  liability  for  out- 
standing Federal  Reserve  notes  by  deposit- 
ing Special  Drawing  Right  certificates  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  agent. 

Subsection  id  amends  the  seventh  para- 
graph of  section  16  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  4171,  by  provid- 
ing that  Special  Draining  Right  certificates, 
like  gold  certificates,  shall  be  held  in  the 
Joint  custody  of  the  Federal  Reserve  agent 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

Subsection  (d1  amends  the  15th  para- 
graph of  section  16  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  as  amended  (12  US.C.  4671,  by  allowing 
Special  Drawing  Right  certificates,  like  gold 
certificates  to  be  deposited  with  the  Treasury. 
The  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund.  In  sub- 
section 3(b),  is  given  the  responsibility  for 
paying  charges  on  use  of  U.S.  net  cumulative 
allocations,  and  assessments  pursuant  to 
article  XXVI.  section  4.  Article  XXVI,  sec- 
tion 3,  provides  that  the  rate  of  charges  on 
Special  Drawing  Rights  will  be  IVi  percent, 
although  this  rate  may  be  changed  within  the 
limits  of  1  to  2  percent,  by  simple  majority, 
and  can  be  moved  outside  these  limits  If  a 
wider  range  Is  decided  on  for  remuneration 


on  super  gold  tranche  positions  under  article 
V.  section  9.  as  amended  by  the  proposed 
amendment.  Assessments  may  be  made  pro 
rata  in  proportion  to  net  cumulative  alloca- 
tions to  pay  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Special  Drawing  Account.  In  most  cases, 
charges  and  as.sessment3  are  payable  in 
Special  Drawing  Rights,  although  In  certain 
circumstances  charges  In  connection  with 
liquidation  might  have  to  be  paid  In  currency. 
Normally,  it  would  be  expected  that  the 
Exchange  Stabilization  Fund  would  reserve 
seme  of  its  holdings  of  Special  Drawing 
Rights  to  pay  charges  and  assessments. 

Subsection  3(b)  also  provides  that  pay- 
ments of  interest  to  the  United  Stales  on 
holdings  of  Special  Drawing  Rights  In  excess 
of  U.S.  net  cumulative  allocations  would  be 
deposited  In  and  administered  as  part  of 
the  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund.  The  in- 
terest rate  will  be  the  same  as  the  rate  of 
charges  described  above.  Interest  earnings 
while  the  United  States  Is  holding  Special 
Drawing  Rights  in  excess  of  net  cumulative 
allocations  (which  are  paid  in  Special  Draw- 
ing Rights)  will  provide  a  source  of  funds 
for  paying  charges  when  the  United  States 
is  using  its  net  cumulative  allocations. 

Article  XXVn(b)  provides  that  no  tax  of 
any  kind  shall  be  levied  on  Special  Drawing 
Rights  or  on  operations  or  transactions  in 
Special  Drawing  Rights.  The  privileges  and 
immunities  of  the  Fund  were  given  lorce  and 
effect  in  the  United  States  under  section  11 
of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act.  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  286h).  Section  7  of  the 
bill  would  follow  this  precedent  by  giving 
article  XXVII(b)  full  force  and  effect  in  the 
United  States.  Its  territories  and  possessions 
upon  U.S.  participation  In  the  Special  Draw- 
ing Account. 

Paragraph  3  of  part  I  of  the  Executive 
Director's  report  to  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  April  1968.  notes  (p.  6)  two  ways  in  which 
participants  can  meet  their  acceptance  ob- 
ligations: il)  By  obtaining  authority  to  ac- 
cept the  rights  and  responsibilities  that  go 
with  Special  Drawing  Rights  allocations  up 
to  a  minimum  amount  of  50  percent  of 
their  quotas,  and  (2)  by  treating  Special 
Drawing  Rights  In  the  same  way  as  official 
holdings  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange,  which 
are  usually  subject  to  no  legal  ceiling,  thus 
obviating  any  need  for  further  legislative 
action.  Section  6  would  authorize  US.  par- 
ticipation in  allocations  up  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  U.S.  Fund  quota  of  $5,160  mil- 
lion and  the  U.S.  Governor  could  not  vote 
for  allocations  to  the  United  Slates  exceed- 
ing this  amount.  By  placing  a  celling  on  the 
amount  of  Special  Drawing  Rights  that  may 
be  allocated  to  the  United  States,  provision 
is  made  for  a  congressional  review  of  the 
experience  with  the  Special  Drawing  Rights. 
But.  by  giving  an  authorization  that  is  larger 
than  the  minimum  suggested  by  the  Fund, 
the  United  States  would  be  indicating  a  more 
positive  attitude  toward  Special  Drawing 
Rights  as  a  reserve  asset  than  would  be  the 
case  If  the  minimum  acceptable  participation 
authority  were  adopted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
vish  to  give  my  full  support  to  the  pend- 
ing bill,  H.R.  16911.  which  provides  for 
U.S.  participation  iii  the  facility  based 
on  special  drawing  rights  in  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  for  other 
purposes.  Tliis  measure  was  approved 
without  objection  and  without  amend- 
ment by  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  en  Monday,  May  27.  It 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
May  10  by  a  vote  of  236  in  favor  and 
only  15  opposed  following  unanimous  ap- 
proval by  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee. 

There  are  only  two  ways  of  describing 
the  nature  and  effects  of  the  plan  to 
create  special  drawing  rights  within  the 
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IMF:  one  way  is  painfully  short  and 
oversimplified,  the  other  is  just  as  pain- 
fully lengthy  and  complicated.  I  am 
choosing  to  err  on  the  side  of  brevity 
because  more  than  ample  descriptive  ma- 
terial is  provided  by  the  printed  hearings 
and  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  which  are  on  Senators' 
desks. 

Quite  simply,  the  decision  to  create 
special  drawing  rights  was  taken  by  the 
international  community  of  nations  in 
response  to  a  situation  in  which  they 
faced  the  likelihood  that  there  would  be 
a  shortage  of  international  reserves.  This 
could  lead  to  a  reduction  in  world  trade 
with  consequent  repercussions  on  the 
domestic  economies  of  most  IMF  mem- 
bers. For  under  current  conditions  of  in- 
adequate growth  in  reserves  of  both  gold 
and  foreign  exchange,  an  effort  by  one 
country  to  correct  its  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  and  replenish  its  reserve 
position  must  result  in  drawing  down  the 
reserves  of-one  or  more  other  countries. 
This-  condition  can  only  lead  to  what  is 
usually  described  as  beggar-my-neighbor 
economic  and  financial  policies. 

To  be  explicit,  this  situation  arises  if 
the  United  States  takes  rhe  needed  stren- 
uous measures  to  reduce  its  payments 
deficits,  since  at  present  this  means 
drawing  down  the  surpluses  of  the  other 
industrialized  nations,  largely  those  of 
Europe. 

By  virtue  of  the  projected  plan  to  cre- 
ate special  drawing  rights  within  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fimd.  completely 
additional  reserves  will  be  deliberately 
created  and  distributed  among  partici- 
pants in  the  scheme  in  agreed  propor- 
tions. These  so-called  SDR's  will  exist 
only  on  paper — from  whence  comes  the 
nickname  of  "paper  gold" — but  each  unit 
will  have  a  value  equivalent  to  one  dol- 
lar's wori;h  of  gold.  They  will  be  deposit 
entries  on  the  books  of  the  Fund  which 
will  be  issued  only  to  governments  and 
exchanged  only  among  goverrmients 
which  participate.  The  "backing"  of  the 
SDR's  rests  entirely  on  the  solemn  com- 
mitments of  the  participants  to  accept 
them,  and  on  their  knowledge  that  they 
can  be  transferred  in  return  for  converti- 
ble currency.  However,  the  obligation  to 
accept  SDR's  in  exchange  for  convertible 
currency  Is  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
acceptor  having  a  strong  payments  or  re- 
sei-ve  position.  It  normally  will  be  up  to 
the  IMF  to  determine  the  countries  to  be 
chosen  to  receive  SDR's  which  a  country 
in  deficit  position  might  wish  to  ex- 
change for  other  reserves. 

In  participating  in  this  SDR  plan  the 
Fimd  countries  will  be  creating  a  highly 
flexible  and  expandable  reserve  system 
which  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  par- 
ticipating countries — in  contradiction 
from  the  current  position  in  which  coun- 
tries are  at  the  mercy  of  a  rigid  and  re- 
strictive gold  exchange  system.  At  the 
same  time,  such  a  high  degree  of 
unanimity  is  required  in  order  to  create 
an  allocation  of  SDR's — normally  on  an 
annual  basis  for  a  5-year  period — that 
any  inflationary  threat  or  comparable 
difficulty  is  avoided. 

The  plan  to  create  .special  drawing 
rights  in  itself  is  not  designed  to  bring 
relief  to  the  U.S.  adver.se  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position.  Indeed,  .so  long  as  we 
continue  to  run  our  current  rate  of  deficit 


it  is  unlikely  that  the  Fund  members  will 
agree  to  vote  in  favor  of  an  allocation 
of  SDR's.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we 
do  start  achieving  real  success  with  our 
efforts  to  remedy  the  payments  prob- 
lem, we  and  other  nations  will  have  the 
assiu-ance  that  our  program  will  not  re- 
sult in  damage  to  the  payments  and  re- 
serve positions  of  the  countries  now  in 
surplus.  It  is  hard  to  overestimate  the 
stimulus  to  international  trade  which  is 
likely  to  result  from  the  confidence  cre- 
ated by  such  a  plan  to  maintain  adequate 
liquidity  on  a  global  basis. 

During  the  89th  Congress,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  in  its  re- 
port No.  196  of  May  1965  stated  its  rec- 
ognition: 

That  the  Fund  over  a  period  of  nearly  20 
years  has  been  a  vitally  Important  source 
of  monetary  strength  and  leadership,  and 
that  It  continues  to  be  an  indispensable  In- 
strument contributing  to  the  economic 
growth  and  health  of  Its  member  nations. 

The  committee  then  went  on  to  rec- 
ommend that  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  particularly  the  other  indus- 
tiialized  countries,  in  :iddition  to  the 
United  States,  should  take  an  urgent  ap- 
proach to  the  requirement  for  an  im- 
proved new  international  monetaiy  .sys- 
tem. Moreover,  it  was  stated  forcefully 
that  strenuous  efforts  should  be  made 
to  overcome  the  balance -of -payments 
deficits  being  experienced  by  the  United 
States.  The  measme  before  us  today  to 
a  large  extent  responds  to  the  sound 
advice  offered  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  3  years  ago. 

I  must  add  that  thus  is  a  measure  which 
has  secured  a  remarkable  degree  of 
.strong  and  bipartisan  support  both  with- 
in the  Congress  and  within  the  business 
and  financial  community  in  this  country. 
Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act 
favorable  on  H.R.  16911. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  support  H.R.  16911  as  one  of  the 
most  significant  and  far-reaching  legis- 
lative proposals  for  the  United  States 
and  for  the  free  world  which  we  have 
had  before  us  in  many  years.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  Congress  at  this  session  au- 
thorize the  President  to  accept  the 
amendment  to  the  articles  of  agreement 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
to  participate  in  the  new  facility  for  .spe- 
cial drawing  rights.  Events  in  recent 
months  have  demonstrated  clearly  the 
necessity  of  the  long  and  arduous  inter- 
national negotiations  which  have  culmi- 
nated so  successfully  in  the  special  draw- 
ing rights  plan.  The  United  States  has 
played  a  leading  part  in  these  negotia- 
tions and  their  success  justifies  a  convic- 
tion that  the  international  monetar>' 
system  can  be  sti-engthened  for  the  years 
aliead  through  multilateral  cooperation 
and  action,  by  building  upon  the  funda- 
mental principles  which  we  have  sup- 
ported since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  Expert  testimony  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  has  repeatedly  emphasized  the 
need  for  reforming  our  international 
monetaiy  system.  The  .same  evidence  has 
been  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  of  which  I  am 
the  ranking  majority  member. 

Approval  of  the  special  drawing  rights 
amendment  now  would  help  greatly  in 
cutting  dowTi  the  risks  of  instability.  Fail- 


ure to  act  now  would  seriously  disturb 
the  international  monetary  system  and 
have  sharp  and  adverse  effects  upon 
financial  markets  throughout  the  free 
world.  The  world  needs  assurance  now 
that  a  supplementary  international  re- 
serve asset  will  be  created.  Without  spe- 
cial drawing  rights  there  is  a  danger  tliat 
reserves  cannot  expand  sufficiently  to 
permit  the  sound  growth  of  international 
trade  and  investment  which  has  con- 
tributed so  greatly  to  rising  standards 
of  living  throughout  the  world  in  the 
past  20  years. 

International  reserves  now  consist 
largely  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange, 
including  substantial  amounts  of  dollars, 
but  the  free  world's  reserve  needs  can 
no  longer  be  satisfied  by  reliance  pri- 
marily on  these  assets.  Over  the  past  2 
years  there  has  been  no  addition  to  world 
monetary  gold  holdings.  Industrial  uses, 
hoarding,  and  speculative  demands  have 
taken  all  the  world's  production.  And  in 
the  4  months  preceding  the  decision  on 
March  17  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
of  the  gold  pool  countries  to  stop  selling 
gold  to  the  free  market,  it  is  estimated 
that  world  monetary  gold  reserves  fell 
by  about  S.3  billion.  Our  dependence  upon 
gold  as  an  element  of  growth  in  the 
monetai-j'  system  had  in  fact  been  di- 
minishing, before  March  17.  Since  that 
decision,  further  additions  of  gold  to  the 
world's  monetaiT  reserves  are  not  part  of 
plans  and  expectations  for  the  future. 
The  plan  for  special  drawing  rights 
makes  it  feasible  not  to  rely  on  new  gold 
as  a  part  of  future  additions  to  global 
reserves. 

The  major  element  of  growth  in  inter- 
national reserves  in  recent  years  has  been 
the  U.S.  dollar.  Foreign  coimtries  now 
hold  S18  billion  in  their  resen'es  repre- 
senting about  25  percent  of  total  world 
reserves.  However,  the  growth  of  world 
reserves  has  been  closely  linked  to  defi- 
cits in  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments, 
which  have  weakened  the  international 
position  of  the  dollar.  The  United  States 
must  get  its  international  accounts  into 
balance  and  curtail  shaiiDly  the  net  out- 
flow of  dollars  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  plan  for  special  drawing  rights  has 
been  designed  specifically  to  assure  that 
the  world's  need  for  reserve  growth  will 
be  met  adequately,  and  in  a  manner 
which  will  strengthen  the  monetaiy  sys- 
tem, w^hen  the  pressure  of  deficits  on  the 
dollar  is  reduced. 

Special  drawing  rights  will  be  created 
by  conscious,  deliberate  and  collective 
decisions  of  the  participating  members  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and 
the  arrangement  Is  open  to  all  members 
of  the  Fund.  The  procedures  will  assure 
wide  support  for  their  creation,  with 
final  responsibility  for  decisions  resting 
ill  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fund. 
Special  drawing  rights  will  be  accepted, 
held,  and  used  only  by  monetary  author- 
ities, who  will  be  committed  to  pay  con- 
vertible currency  in  exchange  for  them 
in  transactions  on  ofBcial  account.  This 
commitment  to  accept  them  in  return  for 
convertible  currency  provides  the  assur- 
ance that  they  will  be  a  valuable  reserve 
asset  usable  without  question  when 
needed. 

The  special  drawing  rights  plan  is  not 
a  plan  to  solve  the  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems.  Nor  will  it  solve  all  in- 
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ternational  monetary  problems.  It  points 
to  the  way  in  which  the  international 
monetary  system  can  further  develop, 
within  which  the  dollar— strengthened 
as  it  must  be  through  our  efforts  to 
achieve  equilibrium  in  our  external  pay- 
ments— can  continue  to  perform  a  lead- 
ing role  as  a  reserve  and  transactions 
currency. 

Special  drawing  rishts  are  to  be  essen- 
tially book  entries  in  the  special  drawing 
account  of  tlie  Fund,  and  transfers  will 
ordinarily  be  made  by  debiting  the  spe- 
cial drawing  account  of  the  user  and 
crediting  that  of  the  receiver,  as  the  lat- 
ter country  i-'ays  convertible  currency  to 
the  country  using  spec-al  drawing  rights. 
SDR  will  be  denominated  in  units  of 
account  equivalent  to  the  pold  value  of 
the  dollar,  and  'noldings  of  special  draw- 
ing rights  in  amounts  ;4reater  than  those 
allocated  to  a  country  will  bear  interest 
at  a  rate  of  I'j  percent  per  annimi.  By 
comparison,  gold  is  a  dormant  asset, 
earns  no  interest,  and  is  expensive  to 
hold.  Dollars,  on  the  other  hand,  earn  at 
present  far  more  than  1 '  2  percent.  The 
special  drawing  right,  thus,  is  not — and 
is  not  meant  to  be — precisely  the  same 
as  either  gold  or  the  dollar.  It  is  a  new 
asset  designed  to  be  able  to  stand  on 
its  own  feet  as  a  first-class  reserve  a.sset 
alongside  gold  and  dollars. 

Participants  arc  committed  to  accept 
special  drawing  rights  in  transfers  from 
others  up  to  an  amount  double  their 
cumulative  allocations,  -so  that  total  hold- 
ings of  countries  in  strong  payments  po- 
sitions may  reach  300  percent  of  their 
allocations.  And  if  they  so  desire  they 
may  also  accept  more  than  these 
amounts. 

A  few  basic  principles  have  been  agreed 
upon  imder  which  the  Fund  will  guide 
the  transfer  of  special  drawing  rights 
from  cotmtries  needing  to  use  reserves  to 
those  with  strong  balance  of  payments 
or  reserve  positions.  Countries  needing  to 
use  reserves  can  at  any  point  make  use 
of  any  amount  of  the  special  drawing 
rights  they  hold.  Over  a  5 -year  period, 
however,  a  participant's  average  use  of 
special  drawing  rights  may  not  exceed  70 
percent  of  its  average  allocations.  Tliis 
requirement  for  "reconstitution"  is  not 
onerous  and  represents  a  reasonable 
guideline  for  use  of  the  new  reserve  as- 
set, particularly  in  the  early  years  of 
operations. 

Very  importantly,  special  drawing 
rights  will  provide  the  United  States  with 
an  opportunity  to  rebuild  our  reserve  po- 
sition which  has  been  weakened  as  the 
result  of  our  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cits. On  the  basis  of  present  quotas  in 
the  International  Monetary  F\md,  the 
United  States  would  receive  about  25  per- 
cent of  each  allocation  of  special  draw- 
ing rights.  They  v  ill  be  usable  very  much 
in  the  manner  of  traditional  reserve  as- 
sets in  transfers  between  monetary  au- 
thorities. The  United  States  will  use 
them  in  much  the  same  way  we  use  gold, 
though  the  hope  of  U.S.  policy  is  that 
distributions  of  special  drawing  rights 
can  be  retained  so  as  gradually  to  in- 
crease the  level  of  U.S.  reserves. 

The  legislation  authorizes  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  this  new  facil- 
ity, acting  through  the  Exchange  Stabi- 
lization Fund  of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  the 


instrument  through  which  we  conduct 
gold  transactions  with  foreign  monetary 
authorities.  Domestic  financing  would  be 
provided  by  operations  between  the 
Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  the  financing  of 
gold  movements.  Tlie  legislation  author- 
izes the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Fund  to 
participate  in  decisions  to  create  special 
drawing  rights  up  to  the  point  wiierc 
allocations  to  the  United  States  would 
reach  the  equivalent  of  $5,160  million, 
the  present  amount  of  our  Fund  quota. 
Tills  authority  is  adequate  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  participate  fully  in  this 
new  facility,  while  it  preserves  the  prin- 
ciple of  later  congressional  review  at  such 
time  as  larger  authority  needs  to  be 
sought. 

The    amendment    to    the    articles    of 
agreement  al.so  makes  certain  modifica- 
tions of  the  provisions  under  which  the 
Fund  has  operated  over  the  past  21  years. 
Three  such  changes  are  relatively  sig- 
nificant. First,  decisions  by  the  Fund  in- 
volving a  general  increase  in  quotas — 
for  financial  participation  in  the  Fund's 
regular  operations — are  to  be  raised  from 
80  percent  of  the  weighted  vote  to  85 
percent.  This  change  w^ould  mear.  that 
the  EEC  countries,  if  they  acted  together, 
as  well  as  the  United  States,  could  pre- 
vent a  general  increase  in  quotas.  This 
recognizes  the  greater  economic  strength 
and  importance  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  as  well  as  its  greater 
responsibility  for  the  smooth  functioning 
of   the   international   monetarj'   system. 
Second,  a  decision  of  the  Fund  to  effect 
a  uniform  proportionate  change  in  par 
values — that  is  to  say.  a  change  in  the 
jnice  of  gold— would  in  the  future  re- 
quire a  majority  of  85  percent,  instead  of 
the  present  simple  majority.  This  is  a 
welcome    development    since    it    makes 
more  difficult  a  change  in  the  price  of 
i'old.  Third,  a  new  procedure  is  to  be  in- 
troduced in  the  method  by  which  the 
Fund  makes  formal  interpretations  of  its 
own  constitutional  provisions.  This  is  to 
be  done  by  a  committee  of  the  FMnd's 
governors,  which  will  review  interpreta- 
tions decided  upon  by  the  executive  di- 
rectors of  the  Fund,  and  whose  decisions 
will  be  final  imless  overturned  by  an  85 
percent  weighted  vote  of  the  full  Board 
of  Governors. 

The  proposed  amendment,  the  first 
changes  to  be  made  in  the  articles  of 
agreement  since  the  Fund's  inception,  is 
strongly  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States.  Its  acceptance  now  is  the  single 
most  important  step  that  can  be  taken 
to  adapt  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem to  changing  conditions  and  to 
strengthen  it  for  the  years  ahead.  It  is 
important  that  the  United  States  dem- 
onstrate its  leadership  by  accepting  the 
amendment  and  by  certifying  its  readi- 
ness to  participate  in  the  Fund's  special 
drawing  rights  facility.  I  therefore  urge 
prompt  passage  of  S.  3423. 

Mr.  President,  some  questions  regard- 
ing special  drawing  rights  have  been 
raised,  in  a  recent  article  in  Fortune,  by 
Mr.  Eugene  Birnbaum.  now  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  and 
formerly  an  economist  with  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Mr.  Birnbaum 
objects   to   the   special   drawing   rights 


amendment  on  several  counts,  and 
charges  that  the  special  drawing  right 
"will  shift  monetary  power  still  further 
towaid  Europe  and  away  from  the 
United  States."  He  suggests  instead  a 
system  of  automatic  drawing  rights  on 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  along 
the  lines  originally  envisaged  at  Bretton 
Woods,  coupled  with  the  abandonment 
of  the  present  form  of  gold  convertibility 
in  favor  of  a  system  of  supporting  the 
dollar  by  borrowing  foreign  currencies 
through  the  Fund.  Threats  of  discrim- 
ination in  trade  would  be  made  against 
countries  that  refuse  to  lend  their  cur- 
rency to  the  Fund  for  this  purix)se,  un- 
der the  so-called  "scarce  cunency 
clause"  in  the  Fund  articles.  He  even 
hints  at  the  possibility  of  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  gold  through  a  uniform 
change  in  par  values  in  the  P'und.  Fi- 
nally, he  would  do  away  with  all  the 
selective  measures  taken  by  the  United 
States  since  1959  to  correct  its  balance- 
of-payments  jxj.sition,  apparently  rely- 
ing entirely  upon  discrimination  against 
.surplus  countries  for  any  adjustment  of 
international  imbalances. 

Mr.    Birnbaum 's    suggestions    lie    in 
the  realm  of  fantasy  rather  than  real 
practical  application.  During  the  course 
of   20   years  experience,  the  F^ind   has 
moved  away  from  the  concept  of  an  au- 
tomatic right  to  draw  foreign  currency 
to  finance  a  deficit.  It  has  limited  auto- 
maticity  to  the  fir.st  "tranche"- a  seg- 
ment of  drawing  rights  equal  to  25  per- 
cent of  quota.  Subsequent  drawings  on 
the  Fund  by  a  deficit  countiy  fall  in  the 
"conditional    tranches,"    which    means 
that  the  Fund  reviews  the  policies  being 
followed  by  the  drawing  country  with  a 
view  to  agreeing  with  the  counti-y  on  a 
program   of   policies   de.'^igned   to  elim- 
inate  the   balance-of-payments  deficit. 
These    conditional    and    non-automatic 
credit  facilities  have  become  widely  ac- 
cepted by  the  Fund  membership  as  a 
constructive   contribution  to  maintain- 
ing the  stability  and  effective  function- 
ing of  the  system   of  par  values.  The 
special  drawing  rights  amendment  rec- 
osrnizes    the    general    support    for    this 
ix)licy  and  establishes  a  legal  basis  for 
the  distinction  between  automatic  draw- 
ing rights  and  conditional  credit  facil- 
ities. 

The  amendment  thus  clearly  estab- 
lishes two  different  functions  for  the 
Fund.  One.  a  new  function,  is  to  provide 
drawing  rights  that  can  be  used  without 
question  wiien  a  countr>'  needs  to  use 
re.serves,  and  that  therefore  may  be  in- 
cluded in  a  country's  reserves.  The  .sec- 
ond and  older  function,  now  to  be  given 
specific  and  clear  legal  status,  could  con- 
tinue to  provide  additional  credit  fa- 
cilities, in  conjunction  with  assistance  to 
countries  in  formulating  effective  pro- 
grams and  policies  to  correct  balance- 
of-payments  deficits.  Having  both  these 
functions  equips  the  Ftmd  to  perform  a 
more  useful  service  to  the  world  than 
would  be  the  case  under  the  single  auto- 
matic drawing  system  favored  by  Mr. 
Birnbaum. 

Moreover,  it  would  be  quite  unrealistic 
to  attempt  to  tin-n  back  the  clock  and 
overthrow  the  evolution  of  20  years  of 
experience  in  developing  F\ind  policies 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  Fund  resources. 
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There  would  be  no  support  whatever  for 
such  a  course  on  the  part  of  European 
members  of  the  Fund,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  Birnbaum  pro- 
posal would  find  favor  even  among  the 
developing  countries. 

Mr.  Birnbaum's  emphasis  on  the  use 
of  the  "scarce  cuiTency"  clause  to 
threaten  surplus  countries  with  trade 
discrimination  appears  to  be  his  main 
reliance  in  trying  to  reduce  the  "mone- 
tarj'  power"  of  the  European  surplus 
countries,  relative  to  the  United  States. 
When  the  United  States  was  in  an  ex- 
tremely strong  position  for  a  few  years 
after  the  Second  World  War.  the  scarce 
currency  clause  was  not  invoked,  al- 
though there  was  a  good  deal  of  trade 
discrimination  practiced  against  the 
United  States  by  countries  that  were 
short  of  dollars.  With  the  ending  of  the 
dollar  shortage,  this  discrimination 
against  the  United  States  on  currency 
grounds  has  largely  faded  away,  being 
replaced"  by  other  trade  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket and  other  factors. 

There  is  therefore  no  precedent  in  the 
Fimd  for  application  of  the  scarce  cur- 
rency clause.  It  is.  however,  reasonably 
clear  that  an  attempt  to  applythe  scarce 
currency  clause  in  the  Fund  would  lead 
to  diflacult  and  controversial  discussions 
in  the  Fund  Board.  If  any  decision  au- 
thorizing discrimination  against  the 
Em'opean  surplus  countries  were  to  be 
pushed,  against  strong  resistance  by  the 
European  countries,  the  result  could  be 
seriously  damaging  to  the  Fund's  ability 
to  function  as  a  useful  international 
institution.  Application  of  sanctions  in 
the  form  of  trade  discrimination  tends 
to  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  economic 
warfare,  and  would  require  a  very  high 
preponderance  of  support  in  the  Fimd  to 
have  any  chance  of  success.  Even  under 
such  unlikely  conditions  of  a  very  high 
majority  support,  retaliatory  trade  meas- 
ures and  withdrawal  of  cooperation  in 
Fund  credit  operations  might  well  occur 
on  the  part  of  any  country  subjected  to 
such  trade  discrimination.  For  these 
reasons  the  use  of  this  clause  may  not 
be  an  effective  means  of  inducing  coun- 
tries to  lend  their  currencies  to  the  Fund 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  a  U.S. 
deficit,  as  implied  in  the  Birnbaum 
thesis. 

While  it  is  desirable  to  urge  and 
encourage  the  surplus  countries  to  as- 
sume a  larger  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  adjusting  international  imbalance, 
there  would  be  no  acceptance  of  the 
Birnbaum  thesis  that  the  United  States 
should  undertake  no  selective  measures 
to  bring  its  balance  of  payments  into 
adjustment.  These  selective  measures  are 
necessary,  even  with  the  adoption  of  fis- 
cal and  monetary  policies  that  will  pro- 
vide the  fundamental  basis  for  correction 
of  the  persistent  deficit  in  our  balance  of 
payments.  There  is  no  useful  basis  for 
international  cooperation  in  the  implied 
Birnbaum  suggestion  that  the  United 
States  should  be  able  to  invest  freely 
abroad  without  concern  as  to  the  amount 
of  dollars  paid  out  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  finance  a  resulting  persistent 
deficit  by  endless  drawings  of  foreign 
currencies  from  the  Fund. 


Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  coming 
vote  on  H.R.  16911,  a  bill  regarding  U.S. 
participation  in  special  drawing  rights 
in  the  International  Monetai-y  Fund,  I 
draw  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
verj'  vigorous  article  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Bern- 
stein in  Wednesday's  Washington  Post, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
rightly  given  strong  endorsement  to  the 
SDR  plan.  Dr.  Bernstein  has  been  a  long 
protagonist  of  international  monetary 
reform,  and  testified  in  favor  of  SDR's 
before  Mr.  Reuss'  subcommittee  on  No- 
vember 22,  1967.  The  concluding  section 
of  Dr.  Bernstein's  newspaper  article  is  a 
neat  rationale  for  the  SDR  plan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  5,  1968] 

World  Monetary  System  Seen  Needing 

SDR's 

(By  Edward  M.  Bernstein) 

(Note. — Dr.  Bernstein  was  one  of  the  key 
figures  at  the  1944  Bretton  Woods  Confer- 
ence. He  was  the  first  research  director  of 
the  IMF,  Is  a  consultant  to  the  Treasury, 
and  widely  renowned  as  an  expert  on  Inter- 
national finance.  He  presently  heads  EMB, 
Ltd.  research  economists  in  Washington.) 

It  is  the  history  of  institutions  that  each 
generation  uses  them  in  the  light  of  its 
needs.  That  is  entirely  proper.  Of  cotirse, 
there  are  dissenters  calling  on  the  world 
to  return  to  the  true  lalth.  undiluted  by  new 
heresies.  Mr.  Eugene  Birnbatim.  once  a  mem- 
ber of  the  research  staff  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  has  assumed  this  role.  He 
says,  that  the  temple  of  the  Lord  built  at 
Bretton  Woods  Is  being  defiled.  Our  salvation 
Is  to  go  back  to  the  faith  of  the  founding 
fathers.  Unfortunately,  his  interpretation  of 
Bretton  Woods  would  be  completely  strange 
to  the  founding  fathers. 

Mr.  Birnbaum  believes  that  the  Ftind  was 
intended  to  participate  in  the  settlement  of 
all  balance  of  payments  deficits  and  sur- 
pluses, with  deficit  countries  drawing  from 
the  Fund  the  ctirrencies  of  the  surplus  coun- 
tries. Drawings  by  deficit  countries  on  the 
Fund,  he  says,  were  intended  to  be  automa- 
tic within  the  quota  limitations. 

AtTTOMATICITY  AGREEMENT 

In  fact  this  is  not  so.  The  minutes  of  the 
meetings  of  the  U.S.  technical  experts  with 
those  of  other  countries  show  that  the  only 
degree  of  automatlclty  the  United  States  ac- 
cepted was  that  a  country  should  not  be 
declared  ineligible  to  use  the  resources  of 
the  Fund  before  It  had  received  net  credit 
of  25  per  cent  of  its  quota. 

Beyond  that,  the  United  States  suggested 
that  the  Fund  could  be  allowed  to  enter  Into 
standby  agreements  with  Its  members  which 
would  give  them  assured  drawing  rights  of  a 
stated  amoimt.  This  Idea  was  later  adopted 
as  a  policy  by  the  Fund  and  is  now  one  of  its 
standard  techniques  for  drawings. 

Automatlclty  of  drawing  rights  to  the 
full  extent  of  a  member's  quota  would  be 
impossible.  One  of  the  exercises  undertaken 
by  the  U.S.  technical  experts  was  to  measiure 
the  liquidity  of  the  Fund — that  is,  Its  ca- 
pacity to  provide  resources  for  drawings. 
The  liquidity  was  measured  by  the  amount 
of  gold  and  dollars  held  by  the  Ftmd  as  a 
ratio  of  the  drawing  rights  of  all  members 
except  the  United  States.  A  ratio  of  about 
50  per  cent  was  regarded  as  reasonable,  pre- 
cisely because  drawings  on  the  Fund  were 
not  automatic.  Otherwise,  the  Fund  would 
have  had  to  have  a  liquidity  ratio  of  nearly 
100  per  cent  during  the  early  postwar  years. 


LACK    OF    LIQUIDITY 

It  was  long  apparent  that  the  liquidity  of 
the  Fund  would  not  be  sufficient  In  the  event 
of  a  crisis.  At  a  seminar  at  Harvard  In  Octo- 
ber 1958,  I  said:  "It  is  desirable,  and  even 
necessary,  that  the  Ftmd  have  assrred  ac- 
cess to  additional  resources  to  deal  with  any 
contingency   that  may  arise  .  .  .'" 

In  January  1962,  at  the  urging  of  Treasury 
Secretary  Dillon,  the  Fund  entered  into  the 
General  Arrangements  to  Borrow  ( GAB  i  with 
ten  countries  (the  Group  of  Ten)  under 
which  they  undertook  to  lend  the  Fund  a 
total  of  up  to  $6  billion  If  this  became  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  a  crisis  In  the  International 
monetary  system. 

Mr.  Birnbaum  regards  the  Group  of  Ten 
as  "an  exclusive  club  for  high-income  coun- 
tries, leaving  the  Fund  with  Us  ball-out  op- 
erations for  the  weak  sisters."  In  fact,  thf 
GAB  is  designed  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
Fund  to  finance  massive  borrowings  bv 
members  with  large  quotas,  so  that  Its  busi- 
ness would  not  be  confined  to  b.iiling  out  the 
smaller  countries.  Without  the  GAB.  the 
Fund  could  not  have  helped  Britain  to  the 
extent  It  did  during  the  sterling  crisis. 

Mr.  Blrnbatun  holds  that  the  United  States 
should  have  financed  more  of  Its  deficit  bv 
drawings  on  the  Fund.  Tlie  United  States  has 
been  doing  that  for  some  years.  What  Mr. 
Birnbaum  has  In  mind  is  large-scale  piu- 
chases  of  European  currencies  to  finance  the 
major  part  of  the  U.S.  deficit.  Obviously,  thl^ 
wotUd  have  required  activation  of  all  the  bor- 
rowing power  of  the  Fund  under  the  GAB, 
and  even  then  the  Fund  could  have  financed 
only  a  small  part  of  the  U.S.  deficit  of  the 
past  10  years.  More  important,  the  Unltcfl 
States  would  long  ago  have  had  to  repay  the 
Fund  and  this  It  could  only  have  done  by 
using  Its  gold  reserves. 

Mr.  Blrnbatim  seems  to  think  that  after 
the  United  States  had  used  up  its  quota  to 
finance  Its  deficit  (and  exhausted  the  Fund'.- 
holdings  of  European  currencies),  the  Ftind 
would  have  been  willing  to  declare  a  scarcity 
of  these  currencies.  Mr.  Birnbaum  does  not 
understand  the  scarce  currency  provisions  of 
the  Fund  Agreement. 

FUND    PROCEDURES 

It  is  naive  to  think  that  the  Fund  would 
declare  10  European  currencies  scarce  be- 
cause the  United  States  has  a  persistent 
deficit  In  Its  balance  of  payments.  Before  any 
currency  Is  declared  scarce,  the  Fund  must 
make  a  report  and  that  report  could  not  be 
favorable  to  a  country  whose  Imports  in- 
creased by  45  per  cent  between  1964  and  1967 
The  Ftind  would  be  more  likely  to  recom- 
mend higher  taxes  and  control  of  capital 
outflow  by  the  United  States  than  to  declare 
the  currencies  of  all  the  surplus  countries 
scarce. 

The  truth  Is  that  drawings  on  the  Fund 
can  be  used  only  to  meet  temporary  deficits 
that  can  be  reversed  In  two  or  three  years. 
Reserve  credit  alone,  even  very  large  credits 
from  the  Fund,  cannot  provide  the  confid- 
ence that  is  essential  for  a  system  of  fixed 
gold  parities.  The  availability  of  reserve 
credit  gives  asstu'ance  that  a  country  can 
meet  temporary  payments  difficulties.  How- 
ever, the  tise  of  reserve  credit  creates  an 
obligation  to  repay  in  a  more  or  less  limited 
time,  and  countries  will  be  reluctant  to  de- 
pend too  much  on  reserve  credit.  For  these 
reasons  it  Is  Important  for  countries  to  have 
their  own  monetary  reserves;  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  have  an  adequate  growth  of 
monetary  reserves. 

Thac  is  the  purpose  of  the  Special  Drawinc 
Rights.  These  are  fiduciary  reserves  and  they 
involve  a  transfer  of  real  resources  for  SDR* 
that  mtist  ultimately  be  reversed  or  reim- 
bursed In  some  other  way.  But  they  are  not 
the  result  of  credit  operations  and  they  do 
not  create  an  obligation  for  repayment  "by  a 
specific  date.  Even  the  provision  for  recon- 
stituting 30  per  cent  of  the  allocations  of 
SDRs  Is  basically  for  the  purpose  of  compel- 
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ling  the   use   of   other   reserves   along   with 
SDRs. 

FINAL   RESERVE  ASSET 

The  fact  Is  that  SDRs  are  a  final  reserve 
asset  which  no  foreign  exchange,  not  even  the 
dollar,  can  be.  In  this  respect  the  SDRs  re- 
semble gold  and  that  is  why  there  is  nothing 
wrong  in  calling  them  paper  gold. 

Responsible  officials  have  repeatedly  said 
that  the  SDR's  cannot  relieve  us  of  the 
burden  of  restoring  our  bal.uice  cf  payments 
or  of  the  necessity  of  following  policies  that 
are  essential  for  monetary  stability. 

•The  SDR  experiment  is  detrimental,  Mr. 
Dirnbaum  says,  "because  it  will  sliift  interna- 
tional monetary  jKiwer  even  more  toward 
Europe."  Power  in  the  monetary  sphere  is  the 
consequence  of  the  payments  position  of  a 
country,  of  its  reserves  and  of  its  economic 
wealth  and  economic  strength.  You  cannot 
create  power  by  an  international  agreement; 
you  can  only  assisin  responsibility. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  international 
monetary  system  is  that  the  surplus  coun- 
tries of  continental  Europe  have  not  accepted 
financial  responsibility  to  match  their  finan- 
cial power.  The  Amendment  to  the  Fund 
.\grcement  gives  them  more  responsibility 
than  they  liad,  but  not  more  than  they 
should  have. 

If  all  of  the  Common  Market  countries 
were  to  vote  as  a  bloc  they  could  veto  an 
increase  in  Fund  quota.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter they  always  could  make  any  increases 
in  quotas  InelTectlve  by  merely  refusing  to 
accept  an  increase  in  their  own  quotas— a 
provision  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement. 
Without  more  of  their  currencies,  an  in- 
crease in  quotas  woiUd  be  meaningless  be- 
cause the  Fund  would  not  be  able  to  finance 
larger  drawings. 

The  International  monetary  system  has 
gone  through  an  evolution  that  has  now 
made  it  pos.sible  to  provide  adequate  reserves 
for  the  world  economy  without  being  af- 
fected by  the  uncertainties  of  gold  produc- 
tion, goid  hoarding,  and  gold  speculation. 
The  SDRs  are  an  essential  step  in  this  evolu- 
tion. I  am  confident  that  they  will  provide 
more  reserves,  and  in  the  form  of  true  re- 
serve assets,  than  coiUd  possibly  have  been 
provided  in  the  form  of  reserve  credit 
through  increases  in  Fund  quotas.  Our  im- 
mediate objective  should  be  to  activate  the 
SDRs. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
record  my  vigorous  and  wholehearted 
.support  for  the  pending  bill  to  provide 
for  U.S.  participation  in  the  facility 
based  on  special  drawing  rights  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  In  my 
opinion,  passage  of  this  legislation  is  es- 
sential to  the  orderly  expansion  of  world 
trade,  to  the  economic  growth  of  the 
participating  nations  and  to  the  stability 
of  the  dollar.  Indeed,  the  only  reserva- 
tion I  have  is  that  the  plan  to  create 
SDR's  essentially  is  a  conservative  meas- 
ure which  falls  short  of  what  I  believe 
should  be  achieved  in  improving  the 
world  monetary  system  and  pro'viding 
sufficient  international  liquidity. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  those  American  ofiBcials  who 
participated  in  the  joint  effort  to  nego- 
tiate a  scheme  almost  certainly  as  am- 
bitious as  any  plan  could  be  which  had  to 
be  made  acceptable  to  a  minimum  of  65 
member-nations  in  the  IMF.  Treasury' 
Secretary  Fowler  and  Federal  Reserve 
Chairman  Martin  head  the  list  of  those 
who  have  represented  the  United  States 
in  a  ver>'  long  and  arduous  negotiating 
process.  But  special  mention  should  also 
'oe  made  of  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Frederick  Deming,  Federal  Re- 
.serve  Governor  J.  Dewey  Daane  and  the 


U.S.  Executive  Director  in  the  Fund. 
William  Dale;  these  gentlemen  carried 
out  in  an  exemplary  way  for  many 
months  the  daily  task  of  hammering  out 
answers  to  a  host  of  tough  questions.  Be- 
yond that,  additional  confidence  in  the 
handling  of  these  negotiations  was  gen- 
erated in  our  country  by  the  foimation 
in  July  1965  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  International  Monetary  Arrange- 
ments under  the  chairmanship  of 
former  Treasurj-  Secretai-y  Douglas  Dil- 
lon, and  with  the  participation  of  eight 
of  the  most  prominent  economists  and 
financiers  in  American  life.  And  let  us 
not  forget  that  this  lolan  represents 
roughly  5  years  of  intensive  thought  and 
effort  by  a  great  number  of  experts  from 
other  countries,  as  well  as  the  United 
States. 

A  second  point  I  wish  to  make  concerns 
the  unusually  extensive  and  profound 
interest  shown  by  the  U.S.  Congress  in 
this  subject,  dating  back  to  the  first 
moves  to  reform  the  monetary  system.  I 
have  long  taken  a  close  personal  interest 
in  these  matters,  both  as  the  former 
chairman  of  the  Internationa!  Finance 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  and  currently 
as  a  meinber  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Policy  and  the  International  Organiza- 
tion Affairs  Subcommittees  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  Indeed,  when 
the  Congress  acted  in  1965  to  accept  in- 
creased quotas  in  the  IMF  I  took  the  oc- 
casion to  add  supplemental  views  to  em- 
phasize my  agreement  with  the  Com- 
mittee report  and  to  go  further,  .stating 
as  forcefully  as  I  could  the  need  to  push 
urgently  for  a  strengthening  of  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system. 

We  certainly  were  not  alone  in  our 
advocacy  of  this  cause  in  the  Congress — 
quite  the  contrary.  The  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  in  April  of  1965 
was  urging  the  administration  in  the 
same  direction.  Most  important,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee — with  a 
special  contribution  being  made  by  its 
Subcommittee  on  International  Ex- 
change and  Payments — in  August  of  the 
same  year  set  forth  guidelines  which 
were  employed  in  helping  develop  the 
U.S.  position  in  the  negotiations  for  the 
SDR  plan.  Contact  has  been  maintained 
with  such  congressional  units  and  indi- 
viduals at  various  times  during  the 
lengthy  talks,  and  particularly  before 
the  outline  plan  was  approved  at  the  Rio 
de  Janerio  meeting  last  September. 

Throughout  this  whole  process  the  at- 
titude on  all  sides  has  been  one  of  non- 
partisanship.  This  was  illustrated  in  the 
House  by  the  overwhelmingly  favorable 
vote  of  236  to  15  on  the  pending  bill. 
Here  in  the  Senate  it  is  highly  .signifi- 
cant that  the  first  testimony  favorable 
to  H.R.  16911  printed  in  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  hearing  record  came 
from  Senator  Bennett,  of  Utah,  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  And  I  should  add 
my  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the 
chairman  of  that  committee,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Alabama,  is 
also  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee:  this  con- 
tinues the  fortunate  association  between 
the  two  committees  formerly  maintained 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas. 


Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  only  meas- 
urable opposition  to  this  bill  comes  from 
those  who  have  a  financial  or  ideological 
stake  in  tiying  to  reestablish  the  once 
paramount  ix)sition  of  gold  in  the  world 
monetary  system.  We  .surely  had  oui  fill 
of  such  advice  back  in  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, and  will  not  again  turn  to  the 
alchemists  for  guidance. 

In  keeping  with  the  bipartisan  spirit 
which  lias  marked  the  progress  of  H.R. 
16911  to  date,  I  will  clo.se  by  quoting 
some  of  the  remarks  of  former  Treasui-j' 
Secretary-  Dillon,  who  stated; 

I  h.»ve  no  hesitation  in  raying  that  the 
agreement  that  has  been  reached  on  Special 
Drawing  Rights  Is  a  monumental  step  for- 
ward of  the  greatest  significance  It  removes 
a  serious  threat  to  tlie  Free  World's  ability 
to  contlnxie  the  remarkable  prosperity  of  the 
last  twenty  years.  .  .  . 

With  the  establishment  of  SDR's  the  Free 
World  will  no  longer  be  dependent  on  insuffi- 
cient supplies  of  newly  mined  gold  and  hap- 
hazard deficits  m  the  U.S  balance  of  pay- 
ments for  the  needed  growth  in  reserves.  It 
will  now  be  possible  to  manage  the  required 
growth  In  world  reserves  in  an  orderly  and 
sensible  fashion  by  international  decisions 
supported  by  .  .  .  nearly  all  major  coun- 
tries. .  .  . 

.  Our  own  future  Is  Inextricably  bound 
up  with  the  health  of  the  world's  economy. 
Since  the  continued  economic  growth  of  the 
Free  World  is  dependent  upon  the  successful 
conclusion  of  the  SDR  arrangement,  its 
prompt  ratification  is  directly  in  our  own 
interest,  in  the  Interest  of  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  has  fought  for  many  years  for  inter- 
national monetary  reform  as  a  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  and  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  when  the  IMF  Board  ap- 
proved the  SDR  agreement  in  September 
1967  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  I  am  pleased  to 
support  enactment  of  this  bill  which 
would  provide  for  U.S.  participation  In 
the  facility  based  on  special  drawing 
rights  in  the  International  Monetarj' 
Fund. 

While  the  SDR's  may  not  be  the  per- 
fect solution  for  the  ills  of  the  system  It 
represents  the  first  concrete  step  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  system  which  is 
based  on  a  rational,  systematic  creation 
of  international  reserves.  The  world 
economy  has  suffered  from  the  existing 
system  long  after  it  became  obvious  that 
existing  reser\es  were  not  going  to  be 
adequate  especially  the  gold  compoiient. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  summarize  my  position  on  the  ques- 
tion of  international  monetan,'  reform 
here.  That  is  a  matter  of  record.  The 
devaluation  of  the  pound,  the  gold  rush 
and  questions  with  recards  to  the  confi- 
dence in  the  dollar  abroad  have  clearly 
shown  that  the  international  monetary 
svstem  had  to  be  reformed. 
"  It  is  cs.sential  that  the  SDR's  be  acti- 
vated at  the  earliest  opportunity  so 
that  expanding  economic  growth  may  be 
accommodated  around  the  world  and  to 
prevent  protectioni.'^t  and  restrictive 
measures  that  could  come  from  any  fu- 
ture shortage  of  intern,'\tlonal  reserves. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  reported 
the  special  drawing  rights  proposal  with- 
out opposition.  Since  this  committee  has 
the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  inter- 
national political  developments  and  since 
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the  SDR's  may  fall  into  such  a  categoiT. 
I  will  honor  the  committee's  decision  by 
voting  favorably.  However,  as  a  member 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee and  the  International  Finance  Sub- 
committee, I  must  record  the  reserva- 
tion which  I  have  regarding  the  so-called 
paper  gold  and  the  present  dilemma  con- 
fronting the  dollar  and  the  world  mone- 
tary system. 

Developments  over  the  last  7  or  8 
months  have  made  it  painfully  clear  that 
the  U.S.  dollar  and  the  global  monetary 
system  are  in  their  deepest  crisis  since  the 
early  thirties. 

Since  the  British  pound  sterling  deval- 
uation in  November  1967.  confidence  in 
the  dollar  lia.s  been  severely  shaken.  It 
was  expected  that  the  sterhng  devalua- 
tion would  temporarily  upset  the  world's 
exchanges,  but  few  expected  that  tiie  de- 
valuation would  create  such  violent  reac- 
tions against  the  dollar — disrupting  the 
very  foundation  of  the  world  monetary 
system. 

The  great  debate  as  to  how  the  world's 
monetary  system  should  be  repaired 
somehow  seems  to  be  overlooking  the 
basic  underlying  causes  of  the  system's 
difficulties. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  observe  the 
collective  reactions  of  our  country's  of- 
ficial financial  experts  to  this  present 
situation.  Instead  of  casting  blame  on 
a  record  of  reckless  fiscal  and  monetai-y 
practices,  we  find  a  growing  desire  to 
doubt  the  system  itself.  I  must  challenge 
such  attempts  to  misplace  the  respon- 
sibility. 

I  believe  the  gold  standard  has  proven 
to  be  the  strongest  and  most  equitable 
international  monetary  system  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Unfortunately,  be- 
cause this  country's  monetary  managers 
have  disregarded  built-in  disciplines  of 
the  system,  we  now  find  ourselves  in  a 
critical  financial  situation. 

The  acceleration  of  the  dollar's  imme- 
diate difBculties  began  dunng  1964  when 
the  administration  attempted  to  turn  a 
booming  economy  into  what  some  ob- 
servers now  term  as  a  "super  boom."  The 

1964  tax  cut.  coupled  with  relatively  easy 
credit  practices,  placed  an  undue  strain 
on  the  economy. 

Three   subsequent   moves   from   early 

1965  until  the  pound  devaluation  in  No- 
vember of  1367  exerted  tremendous 
pressures  on  the  dollar  and  the  interna- 
tional moneia.y  system. 

First.  In  1965.  with  'Vietnam  war  costs 
rapidly  escalating,  the  administration 
chose  to  expand  rather  than  to  curtail 
its  domestic  spending.  Cash  outlays  in- 
creased at  an  annual  rate  of  over  $45 
billion — domestic  spending  accoimting 
for  roughly  50  percent  of  the  enormous 
increases. 

Second.  Federal  deficits  contributed 
$20  billion  more  to  an  already  boiling 
economy  setting  off  the  worst  round  of 
price  inflation  experienced  in  years. 

Finally.  In  1967.  the  Nation  under- 
went a  credit  expansion  resulting  in  an 
increase  of  15  percent  in  the  Nation's 
money  and  credit  supply. 

These  accelerating  inflationary  pres- 
sures at  home  have  triggered  alarming 
difficulties  in  our  balance  of  payments. 
The    self- reinforcing    wage    and    price 


spiral  automatically  discourages  exports 
and  increases  imports. 

In  the  past,  foreign  financial  circles 
were  hesitant  to  question  the  stability 
of  the  dollar  as  long  as  we  managed  to 
maintain  a  surplus  status  in  the  U.S. 
trade  balances.  However,  the  United 
States  has  experienced  a  sharp  deteri- 
oration in  this  particular  account  which 
began  gradually  during  the  later  part  of 
1964.  In  that  year,  this  Nation's  trade 
surplus  reached  almost  $7  billion,  the 
highest  level  since  1947.  But,  from  1964 
to  1967,  U.S.  exports  expanded  by  a  mod- 
est 14  percent  while  U.S.  imports  sky 
rocketed  37  percent — the  commercial 
trade  surplus  fell  to  less  than  S4.5  billion. 

Furthermore,  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year,  imports  ran  at  a  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  of  S32  billion,  and 
annual  exports  at  a  rate  of  S31  billion — 
only  a  SI  billion  surplus.  Also  it  must 
be  pointed  out  that  during  March  of 
this  year  this  countiY  experienced  a 
trade  deficit,  not  surplus,  of  S157.7  mil- 
lion— the  first  month  trade  deficit  in 
5  years. 

Recently,  Barron's,  the  highly  re- 
spected national  business  and  financial 
newspaper,  carried  an  article  projecting 
a  1968  "commercial"  trade  deficit  for  the 
United  States  in  excess  of  $1  billion. 

Barron  s  went  on  to  say: 

Such  a  development  would  come  as  a  con- 
siderable shock  to  the  international  finan- 
cial community  whose  confidence  in  the 
dollar  has  been  supported  by  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  has  consistently  shown  export  sur- 
pluses. 

By  overheating  an  already  booming 
economy,  the  dollar  is  being  hurt  in  two 
way.s — imports  are  sucked  in  at  a  tre- 
mendous clip  while  higher  prices  are 
causing  losses  of  markets  for  U.S.  ex- 
ports. 

Devaluation  of  the  pound  acted  as  the 
catalyst  that  finally  set  off  an  explosive 
round  of  worldwide  monetai-y  specula- 
tion. The  events  that  followed  have  been 
hectic  to  say  the  least. 

The  United  States  and  the  various  gold 
pool  countries  pi-ovided  over  $3  billion 
in  gold  to  meet  the  demands.  In  the  proc- 
ess. Congress  was  called  upon  to  pass 
legislation  to  remove  the  25-percent  gold 
backing  of  the  dollar — this  move,  accord- 
ing to  the  Treasury  Department,  would 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  was  prepared  to  defend  the  dol- 
lar to  its  last  ounce  of  metal  reserves, 
tiiereby  discoui-aging  further  speculation. 
This  measure  did  barely  pass  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress — but  within  hours 
after  passage,  the  "gold  rush"  had  be- 
come so  frantic  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  compelled  to  call  the 
British  Prime  Minister  and  ask  him  to 
suspend  trading  in  the  London  Gold 
Market  for  an  indefinite  period  until  the 
crisis  could  be  resolved. 

That  weekend  the  finance  ministers 
of  the  various  European  nations  flew  into 
Washington  to  discuss  the  critical  situa- 
tion with  Treasury  Secretary  Fowler  and 
other  monetaiy  officials.  The  meeting  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  the  "two-tiered" 
gold  system  whereby  the  present  gold 
price  of  S35  an  ounce  would  be  main- 
tained by  all  nations  in  their  official  deal- 
ings with  each  other;  but  with  a  free  gold 


market  also  permitted  for  all  other  trans- 
actions in  gold. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  gold  reserves  have 
continued  to  decline.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  two-priced  system  in  mid- 
March,  we  have  lost  another  quarter  of 
a  billion  dollars  worth  of  gold. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fowler  re- 
cently advised  us  that  the  two-tiered 
system  would  last  for  decades.  Under 
Secretary  Frederick  Deming  outdid  Fow- 
ler by  predicting  that  it  would  last  "till 
hell  freezes  over."  I  beg  to  differ  with 
the  Secretary  and  the  Under  Secretan,- — 
never  has  the  world's  monetary  system 
been  so  exposed.  Never  before  has  there 
been  a  barometer  of  our  actions  so  open 
to  the  public — so  reactive  to  the  forces  of 
the  marketplace. 

It  seems  obvious  to  most  veteran  finan- 
cial observers  that  as  the  free  market 
price  of  gold  rises,  dollar  convertibility 
becomes  questionable.  And  as  the  price  of 
the  free  market  gold  rises,  the  confidence 
in  the  dollar  as  a  imit  falls. 

Drastic  pressure  was  placed  on  the  dol- 
lar as  the  free  gold  price  reached  the  $40 
level — with  many  economists  believing 
that  a  $45  price  would  bring  about  a 
forced  dollar  devaluation.  Negative  de- 
velopments in  the  war,  further  rioting  in 
our  cities,  imfavorable  news  in  U.S.  fiscal 
circles — virtually  any  bad  news  could 
set  off  another  flurry  of  speculation  that 
would  drive  the  "free"  market  price  to 
and  past  the  $45  danger  level. 

Another  factor  that  threatens  to  dis- 
rupt the  two-priced  system  is  South 
Africa's  policy  of  not  selling  its  gold 
production  on  the  "free"  market.  The 
South  Africans  supply  almost  80  per- 
cent of  the  non-Commimist  world's  de- 
mand for  gold.  Many  believe  it  is  only, 
a  matter  of  weeks  before  the  "free"  mar- 
ket will  be  unable  to  meet  both  the  in- 
dustrial and  speculative  demands  for 
gold.  I  have  been  advised  that  South 
Africa  will  be  able  to  continue  this  pol- 
icy for  at  least  5  months  before  sub- 
stantially suffering  in  their  balance  of 
payments. 

The  proposed  creation  of  a  new  reserve 
asset  called  '.special  drawing  rights"  or 
"paper  gold"  received  renewed  interest 
at  a  meeting  of  financial  ministers  in 
Stockholm  shortly  after  the  March  gold 
panic. 

Special  drawing  rights  are  proposed 
as  a  vehicle  to  increase  world  liquidity 
for  the  purpose  of  expanding  interna- 
tional trade  and  ultimately  reduce  the 
need  for  gold  in  the  global  monetarj'  sys- 
tem. The  SDR's  or  "paper  gold"  now 
seem  to  be  presented  at  times  as  a  blank 
check  with  which  nations  may  meet  their 
commitments.  The  implication  has  been 
that  the  SDR's  will  circulate  as  freely  as 
gold.  The  fact  is,  central  banks  are  will- 
ing to  accimiulate  .gold  in  unlimited 
quantities,  whereas  they  insist  on  the 
right  to  limit  their  commitment  to  ac- 
cept 'paper  gold."  The  agreement  im- 
poses a  limit  of  twice  the  amount  of  their 
initial  allocation.  In  other  words,  if  a 
country  is  allocated  $50  million  in  "paper 
gold"  by  the  International  Monetarj- 
Fimd.  it  need  not  accept  more  "paper 
gold"  from  other  nations  in  excess  of  SlOO 
million. 
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Consider  the  amoimt  the  SDR's  repre- 
sent. The  United  States  will  be  entitled 
to  24.6  percent  of  the  total  International 
Monetai-y  Fund  quota.  If,  as  expected, 
si  billion  is  authorized  for  the  fund,  then 
the  United  States  will  have  roughly  $245 
million  worth  of  "paper  gold."  If  the  de- 
cision were  to  activate  $2  billion  in  SDR's, 
then  the  United  States  would  have  ap- 
proximately S490  million  in  "paper  gold." 
Neither  figure  is  sufficient  when  viewed 
in  the  environment  of  a  commercial  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  of  $157. 7  mil- 
lion which  the  United  States  experienced 
during  March  alone. 

Another  consideration  is  the  timing  for 
the  introduction  of  the  special  drawing 
rights — activation  would  result  only  after 
the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom have  firmly  established  equilibrium 
in  balance  of  payments  and  or  when  a 
de  facto  condition  of  world  illiquidity  is 
imminent.  Concerning  the  first  qualifica- 
tion, we  have  already  considered  the  U.S. 
dilemma  in  this  area  of  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Regarding  the  second  SDR  con- 
dition, a  lack  of  liquidity,  I  believe  the 
real  problem  is  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  reserve  currency  units,  the  pound 
and  the  dollar.  This  situation  will  not  be 
altered  by  the  introduction  of  special 
drawing  rights. 

Those  who  have  placed  a  great  deal  of 
confidence  in  the  special  drawing  rights 
may  be  in  for  a  .sizable  disappointment. 
Tlie  new  medium  of  exchange  has  re- 
ceived considerable  praise  by  its  propo- 
nents but  more  especially  by  the  U.S 
Treasury  Department.  But.  lest  we  for- 
get, no  monetaiy  instrument  is  any 
.stronger  than  the  currency  it  represents. 
Tlie  SDR's  are  tied  to  gold,  expressed 
in  tei-ms  of  gold,  and  will  only  be  issued 
to  the  various  members  of  the  IMF  in 
relation  to  the  amount  of  gold  they  have 
previously  deposited  with  the  IMF. 

Fortune  magazine  states  in  its  June 
issue  that  we  can  .supplement  gold  as  an 
international  reserve  asset,  but  we  can- 
not supplant  it.  The  structure  of  the 
ijresent  international  monetary  system  is 
built  upon  gold — gold  is  mentioned  ex- 
plicitly in  10  of  the  20  International 
MonetaiT  Fund's  articles  of  agreement, 
and  in  three  of  the  five  appended  sched- 
ules to  that  agreement. 

To  say  the  least  we  have  a  long  and 
tedious  period  ahead  before  the  special 
drawing  rights  even  begin  to  function  as 
initially  planned.  Already  the  United 
States  has  had  to  make  a  major  con- 
cession to  the  Common  Market  countries 
allowing  them  a  powerful  veto  right  over 
ordinarj'  International  Monetary  Fund 
quota  increases.  This  development  has 
.shifted  world  monetary  power  still  fur- 
ther toward  Europe  and  away  from  the 
United  States. 

I  am  afraid  that  we  have  engaged  in 
I  he  game  of  semantics  to  create  a  status 
';uo  at  the  expense  of  fundamental 
backing. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  mistakes, 
then,  have  led  to  the  present  situation: 
lack  of  understanding  has  given  it 
■reater  proportions:  and  avoidance  of  re- 
sponsibility is  resulting  in  crisis.  The  true 
question  is  whether  or  not  responsible 
men  will  accept  their  obligations,  define 
the  problem,  and  come  to  action:  or 
whether  they  will  be  forced  to  crisis  ac- 


tion from  the  exposure  t~>  undue  pressure 
of  the  two-priced  gold  system  and  its 
effects  on  confidence  in  the  dollar.  We 
will  fail  if  we  do  not  have  the  courage  to 
accept  responsibility.  We  will  succeed  if 
we  understand  what  results  inaction 
brings.  Proposals  such  as  the  special 
drawing  rights  are  in  no  way  a  sub.stitute 
for  effective  monetary  and  fiscal  policies. 
We  can  no  longer  .substitute  words  for 
a/;tion.  Any  action  that  attempts  to  buy 
time  must  pay  something  for  that  time. 
The  payment  is  deterioration  of  the  sys- 
tem's basic  fundamentals.  Will  the  prob- 
lem be  settled  in  the  marketplace  or 
will  the  administration  attempt  to  ac- 
complish an  organized  and  understood 
.solution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  propo.sed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  'H.R.  16911 »  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  lime, 
and  passed. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT,  1969 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1119.  H.R.  15856.  I  do  this  so  that  the  bill 
may  be  the  jiending  business  on  Monday 
next. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'H.R. 
15856)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  adminis- 
trative operations,  and  for  other  pur- 
jXDses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  liad 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  with 
an  amendment,  to  .strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration: 

I  a)  For  "Research  and  deveolpment."  for 
the  following  programs: 

(1)  Apollo.  .$2,025,000,000: 

(2)  Apollo    applications.    $350,000,000: 

(3)  Advanced  missions.  S2.500.000; 

(4)  Physics  and   astronomy,  8136.900,000: 

(5)  Lunar  and  planetary  exploration, 
$92,300,000: 

(6)  Bioscience.  $39,300,000: 

(7)  Space  applications.  $98,700,000; 

(8)  Launch  vehicle  procurement.  $117.- 
700.000; 

(9)  Sustaining  university  program.  $9.- 
000.000: 

(10)  Space  vehicle  systems.  $31,800,000; 
(111   Electronics  systems,  .$35,500,000: 
1 12 1  Human  factor  systems.  $19,700,000; 
1 13)  Basic  research,  $21,000,000; 
(14 1    Space  power  and  electric  propulsion 

systems.  $42,300,000: 

(15)  Nuclear  rockets.  $55,000,000; 

(16)  Chemical  propulsion.  $30,200,000: 

(17)  Aeronautical   vehicles.  $74,900,000; 

(18)  Tracking  and  data  acq\iisition.  $289.- 
800.000; 

(19)  Technology   utilization,  $3,800,000. 


(b)  For   "Construction   of   facilities,"  in- 
cluding land   acquisitions,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Ames^Research  Center,  Moffett  Field, 
California,  $386,000; 

(2)  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center.  NASA. 
Kennedy  Space  Center.  Florida,  #12,109,000; 

(3)  Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  Houston, 
Texas,  81.500.000: 

(4)  Miclioud   Assembly  Facility.  New  Or- 
leans and  Slidell.  Louisiana,  $400,000: 

(5)  Wallops  Station.  Wallops  Island,  •Vir- 
ginia. $500,000; 

(6)  Various   locations,   $23,705,000; 

(7)  Facility    planning    and    design    not 
otherwise  provided  for,  $1,000,000. 

(c)  For  "Administrative  operations,"  $635.- 
560,000. 

(d)  Appropriations  for  "Research  and  de- 
velopment" may  be  used  ( 1 )  for  any  items  of 
a  capital  nature  (other  than  acquisition  of 
land)    which   may   be   required   ior   Uie   per- 
formance of  research  and  development  con- 
tracts, and   (2)    for  grants  to  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  or  to  nonprofit 
organizations  whoee  primary  purpose  is  the 
conduct  of  scientific  research,  for  purchase 
or  construction  of  additional  research  facili- 
ties;   and   title   to   such    facilities   shall    be 
vested  in  the  United  States  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator   determines    that    the    national 
program  of  aeronautical  and  spa-ce  activities 
\n\l  heet  be  served  by  vesting  title   in  any 
such    grantee    institution    or    organization. 
E.ach  such  grant  shall  be  made  under  such 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  sliall  deter- 
mine to  t>e  required  to  Insure  that  the  United 
States   will   receive   therefrom    ijenefit    ade- 
quate to  Justify  the  making  of  that  grant. 
None  of  Uie  funds  appropriated  for  "Research 
and  development"  pursuant  to  this  Act  may 
be  used  for  construction  of  any  major  facility, 
the  estimated  cost  of  which.  Including  col- 
lateral equipment,   exceeds  $250,000,   unless 
the  Administrator  or  his  designee  has  noti- 
fied the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
of    the    House    of    Representatives    and    the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences of  the  Senate  of  the  nature,  location, 
and  estimated  cost  of  such  facility. 

(e)  When  so  specified  in  an  appropriation 
Act,  (1)  any  amount  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  or  for  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities"  may  remain  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  and  (2)  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  facilities,  and  support 
services  contracts  may  be  entered  into  under 
the  "Administrative  operations"  appropria- 
tion for  perlod.s  not  in  excess  of  twelve 
months  bet^inning  at  any  time  during  the 
fiscal  year. 

(ft  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section Kc)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$35,000,  for  scientific  consultations  or  ex- 
traordinary expenses  upon  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his  de- 
termination shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

(g)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  Kc)  for  mainte- 
nance, repairs,  alterations,  and  minor  con- 
struction shall  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  any  new  facility  the  estimated  cost  of 
which,  including  collateral  equipment,  ex- 
ceeds SIOO.OOO. 

Sec.  2.  Authorization  is  hereby  granted 
whereby  anv  of  the  amounts  prescribed  in 
paragraphs  "( 1) ,  (2),  (3).  (4),  (5),  and  (6) 
of  subsection  Ifb)  may,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  be  varied 
upward  5  per  centum  to  meet  unusual  cost 
variations,  but  the  total  cost  of  all  work 
authorized  under  such  paragraphs  .^hall  not 
exceed  the  total  of  the  amount*  .■rpecified  in 
such  paragraphs. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  "xceed  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  funds  ."ppropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  1(a)  hereof  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  "Construction  of  facilities"  ap- 
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proprlatlons.     and.     when     so     transferred, 
together  with   ?10. 000.000  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated    pursuant     to     subsection     Kb) 
hereof  i  other  than  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (7)  of  such  subsection) 
shall   be  available   for   expenditure   to  con- 
struct,  expand,   or   modify   laboratories   and 
other  Installations  at  any  location   (Includ- 
ing locations  specified  in  subsection  1(b)), 
If    (1)    the   Administrator   determines   such 
action   to  bo  necessary   because  of  changes 
in  the  national  program  of  aeronautical  and 
space  activities  or  new  scientific  or  engineer- 
ing  developments,    and    (2)    he   determines 
that  deferral  of  such  action   until   the  en- 
actment   of    the    next     authorization    Act 
would   be  inconsistent  with  the  interest  of 
the  Nation  in  aeronautical  and  space  activi- 
ties.  The   funds  so   made  available  may  be 
expended  to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  re- 
habilitate,  or   install   permanent  or   tempo- 
rary  public   works,    including   land    acquisi- 
tion,  site  preparation,   appurtenances,   utili- 
ties,   and    equipment.    No    portion    of    such 
sums  may   be  obligated   for  expenditure  or 
expended    to   construct,   expand,    or   modify 
laboratories    and    other    Installations    unless 
( A )   a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed  after 
the  Admintstrator  or  his  designee  has  trans- 
mlted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics   of    the   House   of   Representa- 
tives and  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  a  written 
report  containing  a  full  and  complete  state- 
ment   concerning    (1)    the    nature    of    such 
construction,     expansion,     or     modification. 
(2)    the   cost   thereof   Including   the   cost   of 
any    real    estate    action    pertaming   thereto, 
and   (3)    the  reason  why  such  construction. 
expansion,   or   inodiflcatlon   is    necessary   in 
the    national    interest,    or    'B)     each    such 
committee  before  the  expiration  of  such  pe- 
riod  has   transmitted   to  the   Administrator 
written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such  com- 
mittee   has    no    objection    to    the    proposed 
action. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act — 

ill  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  mav  be  used  for  any  program  de- 
leted by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  orig- 
inally made  to  either  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences. 

i2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  .nay  be  used  for  any  program  in 
excess  of  the  amount  acttially  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  by  sections  1(0.)  and 
1(c).  and 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee. 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  each  such  committee  of  notice 
given  by  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement  of 
the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the  facts 
and  circumstances  relied  upon  in  support  of 
such  proposed  action,  or  iB)  each  such  com- 
mittee before  the  expiration  of  such  period 
has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  effect  that  such  committee 
has  no  objection  to  the  proposed  action. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  .■\ct  shai:  be  available 
for  the  payment  of  any  salary  of  an  In- 
dividual convicted  by  any  Federal.  State,  or 
local  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  of — 
111    inciting  a  riot  or  civil  disorder; 

(2)  organizing,  promoting,  encouraging,  or 
participating  in  a  riot  or  civil  disorder; 

(3)  aiding  or  abetting  any  person  in  com- 
mitting any  offense  specified  in  clause  (1) 
or  ( 2 ) ;  or 

(4)  any  offense  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 


Space  Administration  to  have  been  com- 
inltted  In  furtherance  of,  or  while  partici- 
pating In.  a  riot  or  civil  disorder; 
If  the  offense  for  which  he  is  convicted  is  a 
felony.  Any  such  individual  holding  a  posi- 
tion in  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  on  the  date  his  conviction  be- 
comes final  shall  be  removed  from  such  po- 
sition. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
"felony"  means  any  offense  for  which  im- 
prisonment is  authorized  for  a  term  exceed- 
ing one  year. 

(c)  The  prortsions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  acts  referred  to  In 
clauses  (i)-(4)  which  are  committed  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
it  is  In  the  national  Interest  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  geographical  distribution  of 
Federal  research  funds  whenever  feasible,  and 
that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration should  explore  ways  and  means 
of  distributing  its  research  and  development 
funds  whenever  feasible. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Authorization  Act.  1969." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  debate  or  discussion  on 
the  NASA  authorization  bill,  which  is 
now  the  pending  business,  until  Monday 
next. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY.   JUNE    10,    1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  ad.iournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next,  June  10. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
the  President  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  acts  and  joint  resolution: 
On  June  4,  1968: 

S.  126.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pedro  An- 
tonio Julio  Sanchez; 

S.  561.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  Cape  Hatteras  National 
Seashore; 

S.  1040.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy; 

S.  2409.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Josiah  K.  Lilly:  and 

S.J.  Res.  168.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the    temporary    funding    of    the    Emergency 
Credit  Revolving  Fund. 
On  June  5.  1968: 

S.  233.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chester  E. 
Davis;  and 

S.  1052.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas  S. 
Cvetan,  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired). 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  of  Overobligation  of  an 

Appropriation 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Veterans' 

Administration,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law  a 

violation   which   Involved   the   appropriation 


3660160  medical  care.  VA  for  fiscal  year  1966; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stockpili.ng  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
semiannual  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
strategic  and  critical  materials  stockpiling 
program  for  the  period  July  1  to  December  31, 
1967  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Proposed  Air  National  Guard 
Facilities  Projects 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), transmitting,  pvirsuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  certain  facilities  projects  proposed  to 
be  undertaken  for  the  Air  National  Guard 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Transfer  of  Submarine  "Cam- 
BRiLLA"  TO  U.S.  Submarine  Veterans  World 
War  II-Texas,  Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  Installations  and  Logistics,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed transfer  by  the  Navy  of  the  submarine 
Cabnlla  lAGSSdaSB)  to  the  U.S.  Submarinf^ 
Veterans  World  War  II-Texas,  Inc.  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Department  of  Defense  Procure- 
ment Prom  Small  and  Other  Business 
Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Installations  and  Logistics)  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procurement  from  small  and 
other  business  firms  for  July  1967-March 
1968  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  .states,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  opportunity  to  improve 
U.S.  Ijalance  of  payments  through  an  in- 
creased agricultural  barter  program.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Department  of  State, 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  dated  May  29.  1968  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  need  to  in- 
crease competition  in  procurements  of 
anthracite  coal  by  the  U.S.  Army  for  use  in 
Europe,  dated  June  4,  1968  (uith  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Padre    Island    National    Seashore    in    the 
State  of  Texas 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Disposition  of  Funds  Appropriated  To  Pay 
Judgments  in  Favor  of  the  Seminole 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
funds  .appropriated  to  pay  Judgments  in  favor 
of  the  Seminole  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  in  dock- 
ets Nos.  150  and  248  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes  i  with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Feasibilitt  Investigations  or  Certain  Water 
Resource  Developments 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the   Interior,   transmitting   a   draft   of   pro- 
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posed  legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  in- 
vestigations of  certain  water  resource  de- 
velopments (With  acoompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 
Third  Preference  and  Sixth  Preference 

Classifications  for  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
[(reference  and  classifications  for  certain 
aliens  (With  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Admission  Into  the  United  States  of 
Certain  Defector  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
'■oples  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 

States  op  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 

Aliens 
Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Imml- 
cration  and  Naturalization  Service.  United 
States  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  !.nv,  copies  of  orders  suspending 
deportation  cf  certain  aliens,  together  with 
.1  statement  of  farts  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  tlie 
reasons  for  ordering  such  suspension  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  op  Jcint  Commission  on  Correc- 
tional Manpower  and  Training.  Inc. 
A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director.  Joint 
Commission  on  Correctional  Manpower  and 
Training.  Inc..  the  second  annual  report  of 
the  Joint  Commission,  covering  the  period 
April  1.  1967  through  March  31.  1968  i  wth 
.ill  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
:n  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  of  Postmaster  General 
A  letter  from  the  Pcstmastcr  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
:aw.  a  cost  ascertainment  report  for  the  fiscal 
vear  1967  (with  an  accompanyine;  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  OiHce  and  Civil 
.Service. 


America,    relating    to    Presidential    appoint- 
ments; ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORT   OF   A   COMMITTEE 
The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H  R.  16674.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933,  as  amended,  to  improve  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks 
and  production  credit  associations,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No,  1166). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


PETITIONS  AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
.Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
:ndicated: 

By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors. Madera  County.  CaUf..  praying  for  the 
?nactment  of  legislation  relating  to  the  lib- 
rralization  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of 
supervisors,  Yolo  County,  CaUf.,  praying  for 
the  enactment  of  legislation  relating  to  the 
::berallzat.lon  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to 
:he  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  resolution  of  Clifford  Yerks,  Jr..  of 
New  York,  N.Y.,  praying  for  the  enactment 
of  House  bill  11308,  relating  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts;  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Virginia  Grand 
Lodge    of    the    Order    of    Sons    of    Italy    in 


Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,   and,  by   unanimous  consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
BvMr.ELLENDER: 

S.  3590.  A  bill  to  provide  permanent  legis- 
lation for  maintaining  farm  Income,  sta- 
tallizlng  prices,  and  assuring  adequate  sup- 
plies of  agricultural  commodities;  to  the 
Committee  on   AEriculture   and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Ellender  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
BvMr.  CARLSON: 

S.  3591.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  compensate  dealers  for 
the  amount  of  Federal  excise  tax  paid  on 
gasoline  lost  by  leakage  or  spillage:  to  the 
Coinmittee  on  Finance. 

S.  3592.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  AH  A. 
K.  Mebed;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

ciarv. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  3593.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Mount 
Ealdv  Wilderness,  the  Pine  Mountain  Wllder- 
iie.is.  and  the  Sycamore  Canyon  Wilderness 
■within  certain  national  forests  in  the  State 
of  Arizona;  and 

S.  3594.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  I.sland  Bav.  Cedar  Keys.  Passage  Key 
National  Wildlife  Refuges  In  Florida,  the 
Okefenokee  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Georgia,  and  certain  lands  in  the  Petrified 
Forest  National  Park  in  Arizona  as  wilder- 
ness; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Jackson  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bills,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.   3595.   A   bill   for  the   relief   of   Miguel 
Apaza;  and 

S.  3596.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  LauTence  W. 

Brink;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  BREWSTER: 

S.  3597.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yip  Muk 

Kan.  Chung  Sit  Chow.  Pong  Cliun  Siu.  and 

Chan  Siu  Sin: 

S.  3598.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stefanos 
Kampas;  and 

S.  3599.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Camllo 
C.  Balacuit.  Jr..  and  his  wife.  Norma  P. 
Balacuit;  to  the  Committee  en  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  3600.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  laws  authoriz- 
ing limitation  of  shipowners'  liability  for 
personal  Injurv  or  death: 

S.  3601 .  A  bill  to  amend  the  last  sentence  of 
section  201(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936.  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  3602.  A  bill  to  limit  the  liability  of  ship- 
owners, and  for  other  purposes:  and 

S.  3603  A  bill  to  .-mend  section  502  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  relating  to  con- 
.struction-dlfferential  subsidies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  first  three  above- 
mentioned  bills,  which  appear  under  sepa- 
rate headings.) 


S  3590— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
BE  KNOWN  AS  THE  "AGRICUL- 
TURAL ACT  OF  1968"— NOTICE  OF 
HEARINGS 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  which  extends  the  1965 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  for  4  years 
except  that  title  I,  which  authorizes  a 
class  I  ba.se  plan  for  milk  is  extended  on 
a  permanent  basis.  The  bill  also  includes 
title  II  of  S.  2973,  the  so-called  Farm 
Bargaining  Act.  A  number  of  vei-y  minor 
changes  are  made  in  the  1965  act. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  also  wishes  to  announce  that 
hearings  will  be  held  on  the  Proposed 
Agricultural  Act  of  1968  beginning  June 

24.  1968. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  shoi-t  explanation  uf  the  bill. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  und  appropriately  re- 
fei-red-  and,  without  objection,  the  ex- 
planation will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3590)  to  provide  perma- 
nent legislation  for  maintaining  farm 
income  stabilizing  prices,  and  assuring 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, introduced  by  Mr.  Ellfnder, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

The    explanation,    presented    by    Mr. 
Ellender.  is  as  follows: 
senate     Committee     on     Agriculture     and 

Forestry— Staff     Explanation      op     the 

Proposed  Agricultural  Act  of  1968 

This  bill  would— 

(1)  extend  the  authority  for  Class  I  milk 
base  plans  permanently; 

(2)  extend  the  other  provisions  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  for  four 
years,  with  minor  amendmenus; 

(3)  amend  the  marketing  order  law  In  a 
number  of  respects,  including  provision  for 
collective  bargaining. 

development  of  bill 
The  Committee  lield  hearings  on  April  3. 
4  5  8.  9,  10,  and  24  on  the  Farm  Program 
and  Farm  Bareainlng.  All  witnesses  who  de- 
sired to  be  heard,  including  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  were  lieard.  All  proposals  were 
considered  carefully  and  the  proposed  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1968  was  developed  from  those 
which  appeared  to  have  general  support  and 
constitute  tuljstantial  lmpro\ement  of  the 
program. 

TITLE-BT-TITLE   OUTLINE 

Title  I  extends  authority  for  Class  1  milk 
base  plans  without  change. 

Title  II  extends  the  current  Iced  grain 
iirogram;  permits  pavments  In  cash,  as  well 
as  Kind,  and  provides  for  cancellation  of 
payment  in  kind  certificates  held  by  Com- 
modltv  Credit  Corporation  on  September 
30.   1968. 

Title  III  extends  the  current  cotton  pro- 
gram (including  authority  for  transfer  of 
allotments) .  but  amends  it — 

(1)  to  permit  farms  that  participate  In 
the  diversion  program  but  plant  no  cotton 
to  divert  up  to  35  percent  of  their  original 
allotments  and  lease  the  balance; 

(2)  to  permit  transfer  of  that  part  of  the 
allotment  apportioned  to  the  farm  from  the 
national    acreage    reserve: 

(3)  to  repeal  the  requirement  for  filing 
allotment  transfers  between  June  1  and 
December   31:  . 

(4)  to  give  the  Secretary  discretion  as  to 
the  amount  of  export  market  acreage  within 
the    250,000    acre    maximum    (rather    than 
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have  It  fixed  by  statut*  In  relation  to  carry- 
over reduction  i ;   and 

(5)  to  permit  a  producer  having  export 
market  acreage  to  export  other  cotton  in 
Ueu  of  that  grown  on  his  farm. 

Title  IV  extends  the  current  wheat  pro- 
gram with  the  following  changes: 

{ 1 )  To  conform  to  the  method  of  com- 
puting county  projected  yields,  farm  pro- 
jected yields  would  be  computed  on  a  five- 
year  (instead  of  three-yean  base 

(2)  The  cost  of  certificates  to  processors 
could  be  Increased  above  75  cents  by  the 
amount  by  which  the  parity  price  Increased 
over  the  parity  price  as  of  July  1.  1969. 

(3)  The  support  price  announced  as  early 
as  May  1  would  not  be  subject  to  change 
because  of  dliTerence  between  the  actual  July 
1  parity  price  and  that  estimated  by  the 
Secretary. 

Title  V  extends  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954  without  change. 

Title  VI  extends  the  Cropland  Adjustment 
Program  with  changes — 

( 1 )  permitting  payment  of  expenses  to 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board  on  Wildlife; 
and 

(2)  perflalttlng  the  Secretary  unilaterally 
and  after  aciple  public  notice  to  terminate 
future  cropland  adjustment  contracts  when 
such  action  Is  in  the  public  interest. 

Title  VII  extends  the  provision  requiring  a 
rice  diversion  program  whenever  the  national 
acreage  allotment  Is  less  than  that  for  1965. 

Title  VIII  contains  miscellaneous  provi- 
sions— 

(1)  extending  authority  to  lease  tobacco 
allotments: 

(2)  restricting  the  reduction  In  State  or 
county  projected  yields  from  year  to  year  to 
not  more  than  5  percent:  and 

(3)  extending  the  current  exemption  of 
peanuts  for  boiling  from  marketing  quotas. 

Title  IX  makes  a  number  of  amendments 
of  the  marketing  order  law.  It  is  Identical  to 
title  II  of  S.  2973,  except  for  division  into 
sections,  insertion  of  section  headings,  and 
exception  of  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  grain  sor- 
ghums, barley,  rye.  oats,  rice,  forest  products, 
soybeans,  tobacco,  and  peanuts,  and  their 
products  from  collective  bargaining  provi- 
sions. It  would — 

il)  extend  marketing  order  authority  to 
any  agricultiu-al  commodity  or  product 
thereof  i  except  a  canned  or  frozen  product ) , 
and  exempt  any  commodity  or  product  from 
current  exceptions  and  processor  or  other 
approval  requirements,  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines by  referendum  that  a  majority  of 
the  affected  producers  approve  such  exten- 
sion: 

(2)  provide  that  where  a  milk  marketing 
order  provides  a  "method  for  fixing"  mini- 
mum prices,  that  method  will  be  by  collec- 
tive bargaining; 

I  3)  provide  for  regulation  of  commodities 
other  than  milk  by  "species,  or  other  classi- 
fication" as  well  .OS  "grade,  size,  or  quality": 

I  4)  authorize  orders  for  commodities  other 
than  milk  providing  for  establishing  by  col- 
lective bargaining  minimum  prices,  terms 
and  conditions  (including  above-parity 
prices) ; 

(5)  provide  for  producer  allotments; 

(6)  provide  for  producer  advisory  commit- 
tees; and 

(7)  provide  for  assessments  against  pro- 
ducers In  the  case  of  orders  providing  for 
bargaining  or  producer  allotments. 


S.  3593  AND  S.  3594— INTRODUCTION 
OP  BILLS  RELATING  TO  WILDER- 
NESS LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, two  bills  recommended  to  Congress 
by  President  Johnson  to  designate  eight 
new  areas  as  part  of  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System. 


One  of  these  bills  would  designate  the 
Mount  Baldy  Wilderness,  the  Pine  Moim- 
tain  Wilderness,  and  the  Sycamore  Can- 
yon Wilderness  in  certain  national  for- 
ests in  the  State  of  Arizona. 

The  other  proposal  would  designate 
certain  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  Island 
Bay,  Cedar  Keys,  and  Passage  Key  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuges  in  Florida,  the 
Okefenokee  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Georgia,  and  the  Petrified  Forest  Na- 
tional Park,  as  part  of  the  wilderness 
system . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
by  request,  were  received,  read  twice  by 
their  titles,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  as 
follows: 

3.  3593.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Mount  Baldy 
Wilderness,  the  Pine  Mountain  Wilderness, 
and  the  Sycamore  Canyon  Wilderness  within 
certain  National  Forests  in  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona; and 

S.  3594.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  In 
the  Island  Bay,  Cedar  Keys.  Pass;vge  Key  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuges  in  Florida,  the  Oke- 
fenokee National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Georgia, 
and  certain  lands  in  the  Petrified  Forest  Na- 
tional Park  in  Arizona  as  wilderness. 


S.  3600— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
REPEAL  LAWS  AUTHORIZING  LIM- 
ITATION OF  SHIPOWNERS'  LIA- 
BILITY FOR  PERSONAL  INJURY 
OR  DEATH 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, at  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  Secretarj*  of  Trans- 
portation, a  bill  to  repeal  the  laws  au- 
thorizing limitation  of  .shipowners'  lia- 
bility for  personal  injury  or  death. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  the  letter  to  the  Vice 
President  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Secretary  of  Ti-ansporta- 
tion  transmitting  his  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3600  >  to  repeal  the  laws 
authorizing  limitation  of  shipowners'  lia- 
bility for  personal  injury  or  death,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  M.\cnuson,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson, 
is  as  follows : 

The  Secretary   of  Tr.\nsportation, 
Washington.  D.C..  December  14,  1967. 
Hon.  HtTBERT  H.  Humphrey. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  We  submit  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress,  a  bill  "To 
repeal  the  laws  authorizing  limitation  of 
shipowners'  liability  for  personal  Injury  or 
death." 

Under  existing  law  shipowners  can  limit 
their  liability  for  Injury  or  death  to  passen- 
gers, crew  members  and  other  persons  or  for 
loss  of  or  damage  to  cargo  if  the  act  causing 
such  Injury,  death,  loss  or  damage  occurred 
without  the  privity  or  knowledge  of  the 
owner.  The  amount  to  which  such  owners 
can  limit  their  liability  under  existing  law 


Is  the  value  of  the  vessel  after  the  incident 
plus  pending  revenue,  but  if  in  the  case  of  ,i 
seagoing  vessel  the  portlnn  of  this  amount 
applicable  to  personal  injury  and  death 
losses  is  less  than  60  dollars  per  ton  of  the 
ship's  tonnage,  such  portion  must  be  in- 
creased to  equal  dO  dollars  per  ton  of  ili.^ 
ship's  tonnage. 

The  attached  draft  bill  would  repeal  the 
provisions  of  existing  law  which  permit  ship- 
owners to  limit  their  liability  for  the  death 
and  injury  of  passengers,  crew  members  and 
other  persons,  while  leaving  in  effect  the 
existing  liability  limits  for  loss  or  damage  to 
cargo.  This  will  remove  existing  inequities 
and  bring  maritime  liability  into  the  main- 
stream of  the  prevailing  liability  policies  of 
the  United  States. 

Specifically,  the  draft  bill  would  delete 
subsection  183(b)  of  title  46.  United  States 
Code,  wiiich  is  the  subsection  providing  the 
60  dollar  per  ton  limit  of  liability  of  the 
owner  of  a  seagoing  vessel  for  personal  Injury 
or  death.  Subsection  183(a)  would  be 
amended  to  provide  that  the  general  limita- 
tion provisions  apply  only  in  the  case  of 
damage  to  or  loss  of  cargo.  Subsections  (ct, 
(d),  and  (e)  of  section  183  would  be  de- 
leted since  they  refer  exclvislvely  to  the  limi- 
tation for  personal  injury  and  death  In  sub- 
section 183(b),  v.-hlch  is  to  be  deleted. 

Subsection  183(f)  presently  qualifies  the 
meaning  of  "sea-going  vessel"  as  It  Is  used  In 
sections^  183(b),  183(c).  183(d).  183(ei,  and 
183  b  Since  section  183  (b)-(e)  would  be 
deleted  by  this  draft  bill,  the  substance  of 
section  183(f)  would  be  transferred  to  sec- 
tion 183  b,  to  which  exclusively  It  would  ap- 
ply, and  is  denominated  section  183  b  (d). 

Finally.  46  U.S.C.  189,  which  provides  for  a 
proration  of  liability  among  several  owners 
of  a  vessel,  would  be  amended  to  reflect  that 
an  individual  shipowner's  liability  with  re- 
spect to  injury  or  loss  of  life  would  be  un- 
limited. 

During  the  19th  Century,  the  maritime 
Industry  was  still  a  hazardous  one  and  had 
become  extremely  competitive.  As  a  fledgling 
industry  most  operations  were  marginal  and 
the  loss  of  one  vessel  without  some  low  liabil- 
ity limit  could  very  well  spell  ruin  for  most 
shipowners.  At  that  time,  insurance  as  a 
means  of  spreading  the  risk  had  not  de- 
veloped sufficiently  to  meet  the  then  exist- 
ing hazards.  As  a  result,  many  maritime  na- 
tions permitted  a  vessel  owner  to  limit  his 
liability  to  his  investment  In  a  particular 
vessel  and  voyage.  American  courts  refused  to 
permit  comparable  limitations  In  the  absence 
of  a  statute.  These  rulings  v.'ere  felt  to  place 
the  American  vessel  owner  at  a  disadvantage 
compared  to  his  foreign  counterpart.  This 
situation  prompted  Congressional  action  In 
1851. 

The  1851  legislation  limited  the  vessel 
owner's  liability  for  all  damage.  Including 
personal  injuries  and  death,  to  the  value  of 
the  vessel  after  the  incident  plus  any  freight 
that  was  pending  The  economic  loss  of  pas- 
sengers was  not  really  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  this  legislation,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  provide  economic  protection  to  the 
maritime  industry. 

It  was  not  until  1934  and  the  S.S.  MORRO 
CASTLE  disaster  that  the  patent  inequities 
and  harshness  of  the  original  limitation  was 
!-rou2'.it  to  the  public's  attention.  In  that 
disaster,  the  vessel  was  gutted  by  fire  and  134 
people  were  killed.  The  vessel  owner  estab- 
lished a  limitation  of  $20,000  the  value  of 
the  burned  hull.  Had  the  hull  been  a  total 
loss,  the  vessel  owner  would  have  been  ab- 
solved from  all  liability  at  the  expense  of 
the  injured  and  surviving  dependents  of 
those  killed.  Congress  reacted  to  this  situa- 
tion by  enacting  the  1935  amendments  to  the 
limitation  legislation  in  order  to  provide  for 
a  more  equitable  balancing  of  passenger-in- 
dustry interests. 

The  1935  .imendments.  among  other 
things,  provided  for  a  minimum  liability 
equal  to  $60.00  per  ton  multiplied  by  the  ton- 
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nage  of  the  vessel  While  the  statute  applied 
to  "any  seagoing  ves.sel."  the  1936  amend- 
ments, among  other  things,  specified  that 
■any  .seagoing  vessel"  did  not  "include  pleas- 
ure vachts,  tugs.  towlK>ats,  towing  vessels, 
tank"  vessels,  fishing  vessels  or  their  tenders, 
self-propelled  lighters,  nondescript  self-pro- 
pelled vessels,  canal  boats,  scows,  car  floats, 
barges,  lighters,  or  nondescript  non-self-pro- 
pelled vessels,  even  though  the  same  may  be 
sengoing  vessels  within  the  meaning  of  such 
term  as  used  in  section  188"  of  title  46  Sec- 
lion  188  was  enacted  in  1886  and  extended 
the  coverage  of  the  original  limitation  statute 
:o  inland  waters. 

The  1935  amendments  applicable  to  per- 
sonal injuries  provided  little  additional  pre- 
lection. If  a  vessel  of  5.000  tons  v.-ere  totally 
destroyed  and  100  passengers  were  killed  and 
•.njured.  there  would  be  only  $300,000  avall- 
.ible  to  meet  the  resulting  claims,  or  an  aver- 
.,ge  of  $3,000  per  person,  under  existing  l,\w. 
^In  1965.  this  fact  situation  materialized 
with  the  sinking  of  the  Yarmouth  Castle.  As 
of  April  1,  1966,  there  were  approximately 
ten  million  dollars  in  filed  claims,  which  have 
increased  to  approximately  sixty  million  dol- 
lars in  1967.  While  the  ultimate  recovery  is 
usuallv  lower  than  that  contained  in  the 
initial"  filing,  the  figures  illustrate  the  dis- 
parity between  the  economic  and  emotional 
loss  resulting  from  a  maritime  catastrophe 
and  the  maximum  limit  of  the  shipowner's 
liability. 

Such  results  are  impossible  to  Justify  espe- 
cially since  the  past  rationale  for  a  limita- 
tion," a  fledgling  maritime  industry  and  a 
developing  insurance  industry,  no  longer 
exists.  The  maritime  industry  today  is  well 
established.  It  Is  also  a  less  hazardous  indus- 
try and  insurance  can  be  effectively  utilized 
to  spread  the  risks  wlilch  remain. 

Unlimited  liabilitv  usually  applies  to  pleas- 
ure craft  owners  because  these  owners  are 
on  board  and  control  the  operations  of  their 
vessels.  However,  certain  courts  have  devised 
.\  very  narrow  concept  of  control  and  have 
applied  the  limitation  to  pleasure  craft  ac- 
cidents. In  the  latter  Instances  or  where  the 
owner  is  not  aboard,  the  value  of  the  vessel 
after  the  Incident  has  been  applied  as  the 
maximum  limit  of  the  owner's  liability. 

This  application  of  the  limitation  legis- 
lation is  prlmarilv  the  result  of  its  piece- 
meal development.  In  1886.  as  previously 
mentioned,  the  original  legislation  was  ex- 
•ended  to  inland  shipping  as  weU  as  sea- 
::oina  vessels.  The  1936  amendments,  how- 
ever, providing  for  the  $60  per  ton  minimum 
iund  were  specifically  limited  to  "seagoing 
vessels."  which  by  the  same  amendment 
excluded  many  ty[>es  of  craft.  As  a  result. 
the  excluded  vessels  remained  subject  to  the 
original  limitation  which  was  the  value  of 
the  vessel  after  the  incident.  What  originally 
had  some  rational  foundation  when  applied 
to  commercial  enterprises  during  their 
formative  years  can  now  be  an  opportunity 
to  avoid  responsibility  when  applied  to 
pleasure  craft.  Our  increasing  concern  is  ac- 
centuated by  the  high  accident  rate  for 
measure  craft.  For  example,  in  1966  over  4.3, 
thousand  boating  accidents  resulted  In  1.318 
deaths  and   1.555  injuries. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  do  away 
with  these  anomalies  and  would  bring  mari- 
time Uabllitv  more  in  line  with  the  existing 
pubUc  polic'y  relating  to  personal  injuries. 
For  example,  a  minority  of  the  states  have 
-statutory  wTonetul  death  limitations.  Recent 
vears  have  ^een  the  repeal  of  such  statutes 
in  some  states  and  the  courts  are  moving  in 
the  direction  of  restrictive  application  of 
these  statutes.  The  existing  federal  wrong- 
ful death  statutes  contain  no  limitations 
and  are  premised  upon  proving  one's  actual 
damage.  Personal  injuries  and  death,  with 
the  exception  of  International  air  accidents, 
are  subject  to  no  limitation.  By  virtue  of  an 
agreement  modifying  the  widely  adopted 
Warsaw  Convention  of  1929,  international  air 


carriers  are  the  only  carriers  other  than 
maritime  carriers  privileged  to  limit  their 
llabUlty.  That  limit,  however,  is  relatively 
high  compared  to  maritime  limits  ($75,000 
per  person,  or  $58,000  exclusive  of  legal  fees 
and  costs),  and  the  air  carriers'  liability  Is 
absolute.  This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  niiu-itlme 
situation  where  the  passenger  must  stUl 
prove  negligence  in  order  to  recover. 

In  addition,  the  existing  limitation  Is  In- 
consistent, in  one  sense,  with  the  financial 
responsibility  laws  applicable  to  American 
and  foreign  ocean  passenger  carriers.  In 
1966,  P.L.  89-777  was  enacted  which  pro- 
vides that  any  passenger  carrier  embarking 
passengers  at  United  States  ports  and  having 
accommodations  for  fifty  or  more  passengers 
must  establish  its  financial  responsibility  In 
the  following  amounts:  $20,000  for  each  pas- 
senger accommodation  up  to  and  Including 
five  hundred:  plus  $15,000  for  each  addi- 
tional ],a?songer  accommodation  between 
five  hundred  and  one  and  one  thousand; 
plus  $10,000  for  each  additional  passenger 
accommodation  between  one  thousand  and 
one  and  one  thousand  five  hundred:  plus 
$5,000  for  each  passenger  accommodation  In 
excess  of  one  thousand  five  hundred. 

But  with  the  presently  applicable  liability 
limits,  the  amount  of  financial  responsibility 
may  very  well  exceed  a  shipowner's  liabUity. 
The  proposed  legislation  would  also  have  the 
effect  of  removing  this  Inconsistency. 

In  view  of  the  prevailing  public  policy  re- 
garding the  liability  of  a  common  carrier  to 
its  passengers  and  the  fact  that  the  tradi- 
tional reasons  lor  a  limitation  are  no  longer 
present,  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and 
Transportation  recommend  enactment  of  the 
proposed  legislation  here  submitted. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
submission  of  this  proposed  legislation  Is 
consistent  with  the  Administration's  objec- 
tives. 

Sincerely  yours. 

ALAN  S.  Boyd. 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 
Howard  J.  Samuels. 
Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce. 


S  aeOl— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
•\MEND  section  201  lb)  OF  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  ACT,  1936,  RELAT- 
ING TO  EMPLOYMENT  OF  SPE- 
CIALISTS BY  THE  MARITIME 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mi'.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, at  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  a  bill  to  amend  the  last 
sentence  of  section  201 'b)  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  the  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the  Vice 
President  transmitting  the  proposed 
legislation  and  the  accompanying  state- 
ment of  purposes  and  provisions  which 
explains  the  changes  this  bill  would 
make  in  existing  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3601)  to  amend  the  last 
sentence  of  section  20Kb)  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  M.^gnuson, 
by  request,  v.-as  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce, 

The  letter  and  statement,  presented  by 
Mr,  Magnuson,  are  as  follows: 


The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 

Washington,  DC.  May  10.  1968. 
Hon.  HtTBERT  H.  Humphrey. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Submitted  herewith 
are  four  copies  of  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  the 
last  sentence  of  section  201(b)  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." The  accompanying  statement  of  pur- 
poses and  provisions  explains  the  changes 
the  draft  bill  would  make  In  existing  law 
and  the  need  for  enactment  of  the  bill. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  legislation  to  the  Congress 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely  yours. 

C.  R    Smh-h. 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

SrAtEMENT    OF    THE    PURPObES    AN^    PROVISIONS 

(iK  THE  Draft  Bill  To  Amfnd  Section 
201  (b^  OF  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936 
The  last  sentence  of  section  201(b)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  provides  that  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  employee  of  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  to  be 
in  the  employ  of  any  other  person,  firm,  or 
corporation,  or  to  have  any  pecuniary  rela- 
tionship with  any  carrier  by  water,  ship- 
builder, contractor  or  other  person  with 
whom  the  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion may  do  business. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  21  of  1950  abol- 
ished the  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, created  the  Federal  Maritime  Board, 
created  the  Maritime  Administration  as  an 
agency  within  the  Department  of  Commerce 
divided  the  promotional  responsibilities  of 
the  former  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion between  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  gave  the 
regulatf-rv  responsibilities  of  the  former 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  to  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board.  Reorganization  Plan 
No,  21  of  1950  provided  that  the  last  .sen- 
tence of  section  201  (b>  should  apply  to  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Board  and  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  of  1961  abolished 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board,  created  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission,  gave  the  promo- 
tional functions  of  the  fomier  Federal  Mari- 
time Board  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  gave  the  regulatory  functions  of  the 
former  Federal  Maritime  Board  to  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission.  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  7  of  1961  applied  to  last  sentence 
of  section  201(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  to  the  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  and  of  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission. 

The  provisions  of  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 201(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  are  more  stringent  than  the  conflict  of 
Interest  statute  which  Is  applicable  to  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Executive  Branch  in 
general  (Chapter  11,  title  18  U.S.C.) ,  and  this 
additional  stringency  In  some  cases  Interferes 
with  the  efficient  operation  of  the  Maritime 
Administration.  Under  the  restrictions  of  the 
Last  sentence  of  section  201(b) ,  the  Maritime 
Administration  is  unable  to  obtain  tem- 
porary, part-time,  or  intermittent  services 
01  specialists  presently  employed  In  the  mari- 
time industrv  or  employed  by  other  firms 
with  whom  the  Maritime  Administration  may 
do  business.  In  addition  under  the  restric- 
tions of  section  201(b).  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration Is  unable  through  temporary  employ- 
ment in  the  maritime  industry  to  obtain 
hlphlv  desirable  martime  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience that  would  be  directly  related  to 
their  official  duties.  Chapter  11  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code  does  not  prohibit  such 
employment. 

Legislative  relief  is  needed  to  permit  the 
Maritime  Administration  to  obtain  the  serv- 
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Ices  of  specialists  when  needed,  and  tx)  permit 
selected  Maritime  Administration  employees 
to  obtain  greater  or  additional  experience  in 
tlie  Maritime  field  and  thus  to  update  and 
improve  their  knowledge,  ability  and  quali- 
fications. Specific  examples  of  the  problems 
raised  by  the  last  sentence  of  Section  201(b) 
and  the  need  for  additional  outside  experi- 
ence are  set  forth  below: 

a.  An  Individual  is  employed  as  a  part- 
time  law  clerk  In  an  admiralty  law  firm  which 
represents  shipping  companies  doing  business 
with  the  Maritime  Administration.  His  serv- 
ices were  needed  on  a  temporary  part-time 
basis  to  teach  a  course  in  admiralty  law  at 
the  Merchant  Marine  Academy.  He  was,  of 
course,  not  willing  to  sever  his  cortnectlons 
with  the  admiralty  law  firm,  his  primary  em- 
ployer, to  accept  temporary  Intermittent  em- 
ployment. It  was  determined  that  his  employ- 
ment was  prohibited  under  section  201(b)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936. 

b  An  Associate  Professor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Nautical  Science.  U.S.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Academy,  teaches  navigation,  astronomy 
and  seamanship.  He  has  a  Chief  Mate's  li- 
cense and  last  sailed  in  1952.  He  recognizes 
the  neec*  to  update  his  sea  experience,  most 
of  -which- was  obtained  during  and  after 
World  War  II.  and  he  applied  for  permission 
to  sail  as  Chief  Mate  aboard  subsidized  ships 
for  about  nine  months  In  1964  in  order  to 
gain  experience  on  modern  shifjs  on  which 
new  practices  and  equipment  exist  and.  to 
raise  his  license.  Had  it  been  possible  to  ap- 
prove his  request,  he  would  have  been  able 
to  revise  his  course  presentation  and  the 
additional  service  would  have  enabled  this 
teacher  to  maintain  and  improve  his  qualifi- 
cations In  his  specialized  field.  Additionally, 
the  Master's  license  which  he  would  have 
acquired  would  have  raised  the  general  level 
of  technical  qualifications  of  the  Academy's 
Department  of  Nautical  Science.  This  faculty 
member  has  a  Master's  degree  At  the  time  the 
faculty  member  made  his  request,  he  did  not 
have  a  commitment  for  employment  with 
any  steamship  company.  His  request  was  for 
permission  to  seek  such  employment.  How- 
ever, there  was  no  doubt  that  he  would  have 
been  successful  due  to  the  shortage  of  li- 
censed seagoing  officers.  Furthermore,  it  is 
sometimes  desirable  to  hire  younger  members 
with  lower  licenses  and  advance  them  to 
higher  ranking  positions,  as  circumstances 
warrant,  as  their  qualifications  increase.  The 
only  way  the  desired  sea  service  experience 
can  be  upgraded  is  to  return  to  sea. 

c  Another  example  Is  an  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Nautical  Science  who  teaches  Cargo 
Handling.  He  already  has  his  Master's  li- 
cense In  1963,  he  requested  permission  to 
seek  employment  In  port,  aboard  vessels  with 
the  latest  cargo  handling  devices.  Had  It  been 
possible  to  approve  this  request,  It  would 
have  enabled  the  Academy  to  have  one  offi- 
cer with  first  hand  experience  In  the  new 
hydraulic  hatches  and  It  would  have  enabled 
the  faculty  member  to  become  familiar  with 
the  latest  practice  and  equipment  In  Cargo 
Handling,  thereby  increasing  his  value  as  a 
teacher  of  Cargo  Handling.  Even  though  this 
faculty  member  last  sailed  as  recently  as 
1956.  he  believed  that  his  experience  was 
rapidly  becoming  stale.  This  was  a  correct 
evaluation  and  It  applies  even  more  so  to 
the  older  officers  and  employees  of  the  Acad- 
emy, many  of  whom  have  not  sailed  for  20 
years.  There  is  no  substitute  for  first  hand. 
current  experience  and  It  is  our  opinion  that 
certain  officers  and  employees  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  return  to  sea  periodically. 

d.  A  Marine  Stirveyor.  QS-ll,  In  one  of 
the  Coast  Districts  was  initially  recruited 
as  a  Trainee  In  the  college  recruiting  pro- 
gram. His  sea  career  had  advanced  his  li- 
censed rating  to  First  Assistant  Engineer.  In 
order  to  Improve  his  technical  knowledge 
and  at  the  same  time  enable  him  to  qualify 
for  a  Chief  Engineer's  license  which  would 
materially  enhance  his  effectiveness  In  day- 
to-day  contacts  on  the  Job.  he  requsted  one 
year's  leave  to  accept  a  seagoing  position  with 
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a  steamship  company.  This  was  denied  since 
It  was  In  violation  of  section  201(b)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  The  Identical  situa- 
tion prevailed  when  a  Ship  OiJeratlons  Assist- 
ant. GS-11.  requested  leave  to  accept  a  sea 
position  to  observe  current  cargo-loading 
methods  with  latest  gear,  shipboard  sailing 
and  working  conditions,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  upgrade  his  license  to  Master.  This, 
too,  was  denied. 

e.  Another  employee  Who  sought  permis- 
sion to  return  to  sea  to  upgrade  his  experi- 
ence was  an  Operations  Specialist.  His  duties 
include:  advice  and  assistance  to  vessel  own- 
ers and  operators  in  delivery  and  redelivery 
requirements;  study,  analysis  and  develop- 
ment of  comparative  cost  data  on  various 
operations  of  subsidized  lines;  direction  of 
the  installation,  maintenance  and  use  of  ra- 
diological monitoring  equipment  and  ABC 
washdown  gear;  training  of  marine  person- 
nel in  the  operation  of  radar  and  gyrocom- 
pass equipment,  etc.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
licensed  volunteers  (Deck  Officer)  for  the  NS 
SAVANNAH  assignment.  The  employee  Is  a 
graduate  of  the  New  York  State  Maritime 
Academy  and  served  as  an  instructor  there, 
as  well  as  at  Kings  Point  during  World  War 
II.  He  was  a  Naval  Officer  during  this  latter 
period.  He  has  sailed  under  various  ratings 
up  to  and  including  that  of  2nd  Mate  and 
has  been  licensed  by  the  Coast  Guard  as  a 
Chief  Mate  since  1938.  His  shoreslde  experi- 
ence includes  employment  as  Marine.  Port 
and  Stevedore  Superintendents.  Assistant 
Wharf  Superintendent,  Marine  Representa- 
tive and  Travelling  Stevedore.  Returning  to 
sea,  even  briefly,  would  have  aided  this  em- 
ployee in  his  attempt  to  remain  abreast  of 
current  developments  in  the  merchant  ma- 
rine field.  As  Ship  Operations  Specialist,  the 
need  of  staying  current  in  this  field  is  appar- 
ent, especially  In  this  period  when  automa- 
tion is  scheduled,  at  least  in  part,  on  all 
newly  constructed  vessels. 

f.  in  1957  another  faculty  member,  then 
a  teacher  of  Advanced  Steam  Engineering 
with  a  Chief  Elnglneer's  license,  desired  to 
upgrade  his  experience  on  modern  propul- 
sion systems.  This  facvilty  member  had  pre- 
viously obtained  a  Bachelor's  degree  In 
Mechanical  Engineering  from  Cooper  Union 
and  desired  to  increase  his  practical  knowl- 
edge of  marine  engineering.  However,  the 
restrictions  of  Section  201(b)  prevented  him 
from  going  to  sea  while  on  the  rolls  of  the 
Academy.  Therefore,  as  he  was  then  on  active 
administrative  duty  as  an  enrollee  In  tJae 
U.S.  Maritime  Service,  he  requested  and 
obtained  a  release  to  Inactive  duty,  the 
equivalent  of  separation,  and  accepted  em- 
ployment as  a  Marine  Engineer  with  Sinclair 
Oil  Company  on  its  tanJcers.  This  experience 
helped  him  to  become  one  of  our  best  teach- 
ers of  steam  engineering.  Tliere  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Academy  and  the  Government 
gained  by  his  action.  However,  this  faculty 
member  now  has  one  year  less  creditable  serv- 
ice, which  will  reduce  his  retirement  benefits. 
Should  an  employee  become  disabled  while 
not  employed  by  the  government,  he  would 
not  be  eligible  for  civil  service  disability 
retirement  and  In  the  event  of  his  death  liis 
dependents  would  not  be  eligible  for  a  sur- 
vivor annuity. 

The  last  sentence  of  section  201(b)  applies 
to  employees  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission as  well  as  to  employees  of  the  Marl- 
time  Administration.  The  drait  bill  would 
repeal  it  only  Insofar  as  Maritime  Administra- 
tion employees  are  concerned.  It  would  still 
apply  to  employees  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission. 


S,  3602— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  SHIPOWNERS'  LIA- 
BILITY FOR  PERSONAL  INJURY 
OR  DEATH 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, at  the  request  of  the  Pacific 
American  Steamship  Association,  for  ap- 


propriate reference,  a  bill  to  limit  the 
liability  of  shipowners,  and  for  other 
piu-poses. 

This  bill  relates  to  the  same  subject 
matter  as  another  bill  I  have  introduced 
today  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  The  measure  which  I  am 
now  introducing  by  request  is  identical 
to  S.  2314  of  the  87th  Congress  as  or- 
dered reported  by  the  Committee  oi! 
Commerce.  In  contrast  to  the  bill  intro- 
duced at  the  request  of  the  administra- 
tion this  measure  would  not  repeal  lim- 
itation of  liability,  but  would  prcser\i' 
limitation  of  shipowner  liability  but  at 
a  higher  level  of  indemnification  lo  car- 
go, pa.ssenger,  and  crew  than  obtains  i:. 
the  present  law  ( 46  U.S.C.  183,  et  seq, ) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  36021  to  limit  the  Uabilif> 
of  shipowners,  and  for  other  purpose."-, 
introduced  by  Mr.  M.agnuson,  by  re- 
quest, was  recei\'ed,  read  twice  by  it' 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  oii 
Commerce. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  300— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  DEATH  OF 
THE  HONORABLE  ROBERT  F.  KEN- 
NEDY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  <  for  himself  and  Mr 
DiRKSEN)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res 
300>  relating  to  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  P.  Kennedy,  late  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  New  York,  whlcli 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  resolution 
when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  301— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR 
FUNERAL  EXPENSES  OF  ROBERT 
F.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  a  resolution 
'S.  Res.  301)  to  provide  funds  for  funeral 
expenses  of  Robert  F.  Kfnnedy,  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  resolution 
when  submitted  by  Mr.  Javits.  which  ap- 
pears under  a  separate  heading.) 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  NATIONAL  AERONAU- 
TICS AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION—AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    84  2 

Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Can- 
non, Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Hickenlooper  and 
Mr,  Jordan  of  Idaho)  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15856)  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  administrative  op- 
erations, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENTS     NOS.    843    THROUGH    845 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  three 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  15856,  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  He  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  6,  1968,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1581    An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Vot- 
ing Assistance  .-ict  of  1955  (69  Stat.  584); 
S.2178    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dennis  W. 

S  2452  An  act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  legislative  jurisdiction  exercised 
bv  the  United  States  over  land.?  within  the 
Crab  Orchard  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Illinois; 

S  2634.  An  act  to  amend  section  867(a)  of 
•itle  10.  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  es- 
:  ibllsh  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  as  the 
US  Court  of  Mlllt;iry  Appeals  under  article 
I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
w.a  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2585.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Kap  Rai 
Kim  and  Young  Nam  Kim; 

S  2884.  An  act  to  .'tmend  the  Federal  Vot- 
•iig  Assistance  Act  of  1955  so  as  to  recom- 
:nend  to  the  several  States  that  its  absentee 
registration  and  voting  procedures  be  ex- 
pended to  all  citizens  temporarily  residing 
abroad;  and 

S.  3017.  An  act  to  change  the  provision 
with  respect  to  the  maximum  rate  of  Inter- 
est permitted  on  loans  and  mortgages  in- 
sured under  title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936.  

SUPPORT  FOR  THE  EISENHOWER 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
.light,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen]  and  I  met  with 
President  Johnson  at  the  White  House 
before  his  address  to  the  Nation. 

Senator  Dirksen  and  I  are  in  complete 
agreement  that  the  single,  bipartisan 
Commission  appointed  by  the  President 
is  urgently  needed  and  represents  the 
best  answer  to  this  pressing  national 
•oroblem. 

President  Johnson  is  to  be  commended 
on  the  excellent  makeup  of  this  Com- 
inission. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  Commission;  a  bi- 
lacial  Commission,  and  an  interreligious 
r-:ommission.  composed  of  distinguished 
Americans  who  po.ssess  the  best  possible 
credentials   for   this   important   task. 

The  great  tragedy  that  has  befallen 
ihe  Nation  with  the  death  of  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  testifies  to  the  urgent 
need  to  discover  why  sick  souls  in  the 
dark  corners  of  our  society  have  taken 
:rom  us  some  of  our  most  vibrant,  bril- 
liant leaders.  Senator  Kennedy,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  Martin  Luther  King,  three 
radiant  lights  that  illuminated  what  was 
Ijest  in  our  country,  and  each  extin- 
uished  in  his  prime  of  life  by  sick,  ir- 
rational individuals. 

President  Johnson  was  right  when  he 
<aid  last  night  that  200  milUon  Ameri- 
cans did  not  kill  Robert  Kennedy.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we,  the  people,  taken  en 
masse,  are  anything  less  than  law-abid- 
ing, concerned  citizens. 

Yet  we  have  produced  a  society  in 
v.hich  lawlessness  and  violence,  inequi- 
ties and  injustice  occur  all  too  fre- 
quently. 

It  is  simply  not  enough  to  shed  tears 
over  this  brutal  and  senseless  killing.  Nor 
is  it  enough  to  admit  that  our  society 
has  helped  to  produce  the  kind  of  atmos- 
phere in  which  these  terrible  assassina- 
tions occur. 


We  must  come  to  grips  with  this  prob- 
lem. We  mu.st  try  to  discover  the  answers 
to  what  produces  the  kind  of  senseless 
hatred  that  has  sti  uck  down  three  ol  our 
greatest  leaders. 

This  is  the  enormous  task  placed  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  Eisenhower  Com- 
mission. Its  members  are  drawn  from  the 
fields  of  education,  rehgion.  writing,  and 
public  life,  including  Members  and  for- 
mer Members  of  Congre.ss.  They  include 
Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower,  as  Chairman; 
Archbishop  Terence  Cooke,  of  New  York: 
former  Ambassador  Patricia  Harris; 
Eric  Hoffer:  Albert  Jenner:  Senators 
Hart  and  Hruska:  Representatives  Hale 
BoGGS  and  Willlam  McCuLLorH;  and 
Judge  Leon  Higginbothani. 

These  brilliant  minds  will  focus  on  the 
heart  of  our  Nation's  problem  with  vio- 
lence and  killing.  We  can  expect  no 
miracles  fiom  the  Eisenhower  Commis- 
.sion.  But  we  do  believe  it  will  pi'obe  more 
deeply  than  ever  before  into  the  prob- 
lem of  violence  in  our  society.  We  do 
believe  it  will  help  to  point  the  way  to 
corrective  steps  in  the  future. 

That,  in  my  judgment,  is  reason 
enough  for  liope— and  for  our  prayers 
for  its  success. 


READER'S  DIGEST  SUPPRESSES 
BOOK 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  within  the 
past  2  yeais  there  have  been  dozens  of 
mergers  in  the  book  publishing  industry. 
Small  publishers  have  merged  with  large 
ones,  large  publishers  have  merged  with 
magazine  and  broadcasting  companies 
and  companies  dealing  in  printed  com- 
munications have  merged  with  large 
electronic  companies  and  diversified 
manufacturing  firms. 

Almost  without  exception,  each  of  the 
mergers  is  accompanied  by  the  assur- 
ance that  the  merger  will  have  "no  effect 
on  the  acquired  company's  editorial  poU- 
cies  "  Occasionally  it  is  suggested  that 
the  merger  will  give  the  publishing 
house  the  resources  to  be  even  more  fear- 
less and  free  in  the  projects  it  under- 
takes. Despite  the  tone  of  these  press  re- 
leases, the  uneasy  feeling  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  acquired  publishing 
house  has  been  lessened— that  it  may  on 
occasion  be  more  of  a  house  organ  than 
a  free  voice — has  remained  in  many 
minds. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  2  carried  an  article  entitled  "Read- 
er's Digest  Suppresses  Book:  Work  Criti- 
cal of  Advertising  Dropped  by  Publishing 
Unit,"  written  by  Henry  Raj-mont.  The 
article  repoits  that  Reader's  Digest, 
which  recently  purchased  Funk  & 
Wagnalls,  a  publishing  house,  ordered 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  not  to  release  a  book 
critical  of  the  advertising  industiT.  even 
though  the  book  already  had  been 
printed  and,  in  fact,  reviewed  in  the  trade 
press.  Reader's  Digest  management  said 
the  book  was  canceled  because  it  did  not 
jibe  with  company  philosophy. 

Obviously  the  fears  of  the  fearful— and 
I  include  myself— are  not  without  foun- 
dation. 

Some  may  say  I  am  still  boxing  shad- 
ows— that  one  dark  spot  does  not  mean 
the  whole  fruit  is  bad.  That  is  true.  How- 
ever most  must  agree  that  the  possibility 


of  judging  subjects  not  on  their  literary 
value  but  in  the  light  of  the  best  image 
of  a  parent  corporation  is  present  in  all 
such  situations. 

The  fact  that  we  can  point  to  one  ex- 
ample now  where  a  book  judged  to  be  of 
value  on  one  standaid  was  quashed  on 
the  other  does  not  mean  it  is  the  only 
time  this  has  happened.  After  all,  edito- 
rial decisions  by  nature  are  seldom  cx- 
ixj.sed  lo  public  view. 

The  whole  area  is  ticklish.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  all  .^hare  a  concern 
that  the  increasing  takeover  of  inde- 
pendent publishing  houses  by  conglom- 
erates may  be  eroding  the  independence 
of  the  press  we  value  so  highly. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  June  2.   1968] 
Reader's    Digest     StJPPRESSES     Book— Work 
Critical  of  Advertising  DRoprco  by  Pub- 
lishing Unit 

(By  Henry  Raymont) 
For  the  first  time  since  their  merger  two 
and  a  half  years  ago,  the  Reader's  Digest 
Association  has  ordered  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
not  to  publish  a  book,  even  though  it  has 
already  been  publicized  and  5.000  copies  have 
been  printed. 

The  book  is  "Tlie  Permissible  Lie,"  a  critical 
study  of  the  advertising  business,  by  Samm 
Sinclair  Baker.  It  had  been  scheduled  for 
publication  Wednesday, 

Mr.  Baker,  a  former  advertising  executive 
.and  author  of  several  books.  sJild  yesterday 
he  was  advised  last  week  that  the  publish- 
ing plans  had  been  canceled. 

He  said  the  corporate  management  of  the 
Reader's  Digest  Association  had  overruled 
ius  editors  at  Funk  &  Wagnalls  because  It 
had  found  the  book  to  be  "contrary  to  the 
best  Interests"  of  its  mass-circulation  maga- 
zine, The  Reader's  Digest. 

"I  was  told  that  Tlie  Reader's  Digest  be- 
lieves that  advertising  is  good  for  business 
and  that  business  is  good  for  the  country," 
Mr.  Baker  .idded.  "The  implication  was  that 
it  was  almost  an  unpatriotic  book." 

PRECEDENT    IS    SEEN 

Perry  H.  Kuowlton,  Mr.  Baker's  llterRry 
agent,  sr.id  yesterday:  "This  cancellation,  a 
few  weeks  "before  publication,  is  probably 
the  first  instance  of  such  censorship  in  book 
publishing  history." 

Hobart  Lewis,  president  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  Association,  said  at  his  home  in  Plens- 
antville.  N,Y.,  that  the  book  was  withdrawn 
because  "It  doesn't  Jibe  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  Reader's  Digest  "  He  said  he  did  not 
feel  called  upon  to  explain  that  philosophy. 

But  Mr.  Lewis  rejected  any  suggestion  that 
the  decision  constituted  literary  censorship. 
He  said  that  no  attempt  had  been  made  to 
prevent  Mr.  Baker  from  giving  the  book  to 
another  ptibllsher. 

"We  have  not  taken  back  the  author's  ad- 
vance and  we  have  given  him  the  plates  of 
the  book."  Mr.  Lewis  said.  "I  assume  and 
hope  he  will  publish  it  elsewhere.  "Hie  book 
simply  did  not  meet  our  standards  and  I 
reject  any  suggestion  that  this  was  censor- 
ship." 

Mr.  Knowlton,  president  of  OolUns-Knowl- 
ton-Wing,  Inc..  one  of  the  coimtry's  leading 
literary  agencies,  said  six  other  publishers 
had  already  expressed  interest  in  the  book 
and  that  he  did  not  foresee  any  dlfBculty 
In  getting  It  published. 


THREAT    TO    INDEPENDENCE 

"But  that  is  hardly  the  point."  he  added 
"This  action  would  seem  to  me  to  Jeopardize  a 
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major  argument  In  defense  of  the  recent 
trend  of  publishing  mergers — that  the  small 
publishing  houses  acquired  by  the  big  com- 
munications empires  will  retain  their  editorial 
Independence." 

Mr  Knowlton  was  alluding  to  repeated  as- 
surances by  big  corporations  that  they  In- 
tended to  respect  the  editorial  autonomy  of 
any  Independent  publishing  house  they  ac- 
quired. The  most  recent  ca.se  was  that  of 
Time,  Inc.,  when  it  purchased  Little.  Brown  of 
Boston. 

A  case  often  cited  In  the  boofc  trade  to  Il- 
lustrate continued  editorial  Independenc* 
after  a  merger  Is  the  publication  by  Random 
House  of  Fred  Frlendly's  'Due  to  Circum- 
stances Beyond  Our  Control."  a  critical  book 
about  the  television  Industry  Random  House 
Is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  .\merlca.  which  also  owns  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company. 

The  Readers  Digest  Association  acquired 
the  88-year-old  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany in  December.  1965,  for  an  undisclosed 
svim  Since  the  merger,  the  reference  book 
publishing  company  has  expanded  its  non- 
flctlon  books  to  Include  such  authors  as  Jim 
Bishop  and  .\rthur  Krock.  It  also  publishes 
th»  Reader's  Digest  anthologies. 

EMBARRASSING    SURPRISE 

The  cancellation  of  Mr.  Baker's  book  came 
as  an  embarrassing  surprise  to  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  editors.  One  e.xecutive  of  the  company 
conceded  that  attacks  on  the  book  by  pre- 
publication  reviews  in  several  advertising 
trade  jovirnals  played  a  role  in  the  decision. 

George  Blagowidow,  general  manager  of 
Funk  &  Wagnalls,  said  the  reviews  were 
"among  the  many  elements  that  led  to  this 
decision  " 

Sherman  Baker,  a  senior  editor  who  was  in 
charge  or  developing  the  company's  non- 
fiction  list  until  his  retirement  last  year, 
called  the  cancellation  of  the  book  "a  scanda- 
lous affair." 

The  author  of  "The  Permissible  Lie"  now  in 
his  mld-60's,  is  a  former  president  of  Dona- 
hue &  Coe.  an  advertising  agency.  His  previous 
books  include  "Yoiir  Key  to  Creative  Think- 
ing" I  Harper  &  Rowe) ;  "Casebook  of  Success- 
ful Ideas  for  Advertising  and  Selling" 
(  Doubleday  i ,  two  books  on  gardening  and  two 
mystery  novels  He  lives  in  Mamaroneck.  N.Y., 
with  his  wife.  Katalie.  an  artist  and  teacher. 
Their  son,  S.  Jeffrey  Baker,  is  an  editor  at 
St.  Martin's  Press  . 


THE  NEED  FOR  ADDITIONAL  DIS- 
ASTER  RELIEF    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  devastating 
major  disasters  have  already  struck 
widely  scattered  areas  of  the  Nation  this 
year.  Many  communities  and  families 
have  suffered  great  losses  because  of 
tornados,  hurricanes,  and  floods.  One 
can  predict  with  confidence  that  other 
similar  tragedies  will  befall  our  people 
in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

Fortunately,  Congress  nearly  two  dec- 
ades ago  acted  to  pronde  significant  as- 
sistance to  help  restore  public  facilities 
and  utilities  which  have  been  destroyed 
by  major  disasters.  In  the  private  sector, 
however,  until  1966  Federal  aid  was  ex- 
tended only  by  special  enactments  from 
time  to  time  for  particular  areas  on  a 
retroactive  basis.  In  the  latter  years.  Pub- 
lic Law  89-769  among  other  things  made 
available  long-term,  low-interest  loans 
for  the  repair  and  reconstruction  of  pri- 
vate homes  and  businesses  which  become 
damaged  or  demolished  in  major  dis- 
asters. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  kind  of  aid  is  enough.  During  the 
hearings  on  the  two  disaster  relief  bills 


which  I  introduced,  too  many  examples 
of  individuals  Incurring  los.ses  which 
have  swept  away  their  life  savings  and 
left  them  impoverished  became  evident 
for  me  to  rest  complacently  in  the  belief 
that  our  task  was  finished.  In  the  name 
of  humanity  I  urge  that  we  provide  for 
our  own  fellow  Americans  who.  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  have  been  sub- 
jected to  totally  unexpected  and  unde- 
served injuries  and  damages,  the  same 
kind  of  relief  which  the  American  peo- 
ple have  extended  time  and  again  to 
disaster  sufferers  overseas. 

A  good  example  of  the  problem  I  am 
referring  to  was  pointed  out  by  the  New 
York  Times  in  two  articles  on  June  2 
and  3,  describing  the  great  losses  in- 
curred in  recent  flooding  in  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  certain  excerpts  fi'om  these  two  ar- 
ticles be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  call 
particular  attention  to  the  plight  of  sev- 
eral residents  who  have  lost  their  homes, 
furnishings,  and  personal  possessions 
and  are  confronted  with  overwhelming 
obstacles  in  seeking  permanent  aid.  Note 
also  that  Mayor  Edward  SLsco.  of  'Wayne, 
pointed  out  that  most  homeowners  were 
not  able  to  carry  expensive  riders  on 
their  insurance  policies  which  would 
have  provided  coverage  against  floods. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jtrne  2,  1968 1 
Johnson  To  Weigh  Jersey  Flood  ."Vra — Tells 

Hughes  Plea  Will  Be  Stcdied — Governor 

Flies  OvtH  Area  as  Rivers  Fall 

Newark.  June  1. — President  Johnson  said 
today  that  he  would  give  "careful  considera- 
tion" to  Gov.  Richaxd  J.  Hughes'  request  for 
F"ederal  aid  to  the  six  flood-ravaged  counties 
of  Northern  New  Jersey. 

But  hctfneowners  in  the  region,  who  were 
pumping  water  out  of  basements  and  dis- 
carding soaked  furniture  today,  complained 
loudly  that  they  would  never  see  any  of  the 
money. 

Under  existing  law.  Federal  assistance  is 
provided  only  to  municipalities  and  busi- 
nesses In  the  forms  of  grants  and  loajis.  There 
is  no  provision  for  aiding  the  owners  of  pri- 
vate homes. 

"The  Individual  homeowner  Just  loses  out 
on  this,"  Governor  Hughes  said  after  a  two- 
hour  helicopter  flight  over  the  area,  "and  It 
is  a  tragic  thing." 

The  Governor  said  that  "unfortunately" 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  Washington 
had  not  yet  acted  on  a  Senate-passed  btll 
that  would  make  aid  available  to  people 
whose  houses  were  damaged  by  disasters. 

Mr.  Hughes  requested  the  Federal  aid  after 
flooding  on  the  Passaic  and  Pompton  Rivers 
forced  2,000  people  to  flee  their  homes.  Six 
deaths,  including  those  of  Ave  children,  were 
attributed  to  the  floods. 

In  a  telegram  to  Governor  Hughes,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  said  that  "I'm  distressed  to 
hear  of  the  flood  emergency  and  hope  that 
the  situation  will  improve  rapidly."  The  mes- 
sage was  released  by  the  State  Commissioner 
fcff  Conservation  and  Development.  Robert  A. 
Roe. 

many    RETtmU    TO    HOMES 

Evacuated  families  continued  to  return  to 
their  homes,  some  to  begin  the  massive  job 
of  cleanup  and  repair,  others  simply  to  in- 
spect the  damage  and  reassure  themselves 
that  their  houses  were  still  intact. 

Mrs.  Barba.ra  Fitzgerald  stood  in  bare  feet 
in  the  gymnasitim  of  Wayne  'Valley  High 
School,  where  she.  her  four  children  and  her 
husband  have  been  sleeping  on  cots  for  three 


days.  She  had  just  returned  from  wadiii- 
through  knee-deep  water  to  her  house  iii 
Wayne. 

"I  don't  know  what  we'll  do,"  she  said 
"The  flocjs  are  all  buckled.  The  heating  sys- 
tem's gone." 

She  said  that  clothing  and  furniture  h  ui 
been  ruined  when  muddy  water  swirled  in!- 
the  ground  floor  of  the  building.  Her  hu.-- 
band,  she  said,  earns  only  $185  every  twu 
weeks. 

"I  think  I'll  write  Governor  Hughes  an-' 
ask  him  how  I'll  pay  for  this,"  she  added 
angrily. 

In  West  Paterson,  Mrs.  Magdaline  Verrilli 
stood  like  a  ship  captain  on  the  front  step- 
of  her  neat  brick  house,  surrounded  by  w.tter 

"We  haven't  left,"  she  said  proudly. 

Six  streams  of  water  from  three  pump.~ 
poured  out  of  a  basement  door. 

"Two  thousand  dollars  damage."  Av 
shouted  to  an  onlooker  across  tlie  muddv 
gulf.  "It  was  worse  than  this  in  '45  and  they 
didn't  do  .anything.  They  made  a  lot  of  prom- 
ises then,  too." 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  June  3,  19681 

Floods  in  Jersey  Cost  $140  Million — Pederai 

Estimate  Covers  Six  Stricken  Counties 

Trenton,  June  3. — The  Federal  Govern- 
ment estimated  today  that  floods  had  caused 
S140-million  worth  of  damage  in  six  coun- 
ties of  northern  New  Jersey,  according  to  ;lv- 
State  Commissioner  of  Conservation  and 
Development. 

The  Commissioner.  Robert  A.  Roe.  said  the 
figure  had  been  presented  by  the  Federal 
Otfice  of  Emergency  Planning  and  the  Sin.ill 
Business  Administration  at  a  meeting  here 
with  state  officials,  but  the  Federal  agencies 
made  no  statement  on  the  proceeding. 

Tlie  meeting,  which  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes 
attended,  was  called  by  the  White  House 
after  the  Governor  had  requested  that  the 
President  declare  the  region  a  disaster  area 
so  that  grants  and  low-Interest  loans  can  be 
given  to  victims. 

That  request  will  be  acted  upon,  Mr.  Roe 
said,  at  a  second  meeting  next  Monday,  after 
there  is  more  detailed  investigation  by  vari- 
ous Federal  agencies  in  cooperation  with 
their  counterparts  in  the  state. 

The  State  Legislature,  meanwhile,  approved 
and  sent  to  the  Governor  a  $5-mlllion  emer- 
gency-aid bill  designed  to  repair  public  fa- 
cilities, which  Mr.  Roe  said  accounted  for 
SlO-milllon  of  the  .S140-minion  estimate. 

The  remaining  SlSO-mllllon  in  damage  wa^~ 
suffered  by  private  businesses  and  private 
homeowners.  The  figure  includes  only  struc- 
tural damage  to  houses,  not  Items  such  as 
furniture  and  clothing. 

RED   cross   provides   FOOD 

Mr.  Roe  said  the  Red  Cross  was  providing 
food  in  stricken  areas  and  was  considerinc 
the  possibility  of  distributing  blankets  and 
clothing  to  residents  whose  possessions  were 
destroyed  by  muddy  water. 

The  flood  waters,  which  began  with  six  to 
seven  inches  of  rain  last  Wednesday,  were 
considered  the  worst  in  the  state  since  IWJ. 
Two  thousand  people  were  evacuated,  fac- 
tories were  closed  and  eight  persons.  Includ- 
ing seven  children,  were  killed. 

Among  the  eight  were  two  boys,  one  12 
years  old  and  one  13,  whose  canoe  went  over 
a  dam  on  the  Pompton  River  Saturday  eve- 
ning. Seach  operations  continued  today 
without  success,  and  they  were  presumed  to 
have  drowned. 

Mr.  Roe  also  said  that  he  would  soon  pre- 
sent to  towns  in  the  region  a  proposal  for 
a  S500-million  flood-control  program. 

LOANS  UP  TO    S25.000 

Homeowners  may  receive  Federal  aid  if  the 
President  declares  the  region  a  disaster  area. 
In  that  event,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration can  provide  loans  up  to  S25.000  for 
structural  damage,  at  a  rate  of  3  per  cent 


for  30  years  and  businesses  would  get  $100.- 
000  loans  under  t'ae  same  terms. 

Otherwise,  most  homeowner.-,  iiave  no  way 
to  collect  for  damages  suffered  during  the 
Hood.  Most  luf^urance  policies  in  the  region, 
according  to  Mayor  Edward  Sisco  of  Wayne, 
do  not  cover  Hoods  unless  they  ha\c  expen- 
sive riders  which,  he  said,  "most  people  In 
this  area  cannot  afford," 

Anv  grants  from  Washington  for  public 
utilities  must  be  matched  by  the  slate  or  a 
local  community. 


PATRIOTISM  STILL  SEEN 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  patriot- 
ism has  often  been  said  to  be  out  of  order, 
or  passe,  in  our  present  age.  However, 
love  of  countiT  has  endured  the  attacks 
of  critics  down  through  the  ages.  Men 
often  feel  inspired  to  return  respect,  love, 
and  devotion  to  a  land  which  has  nur- 
tured and  sheltered  them,  standing  as  a 
fortress  between  anarchy  and  individual 
liberty. 

Recently  I  was  greatly  touched  by  the 
account  printed  in  one  of  the  Arizona 
papers,  the  Tucson  I>aily  Citizen,  con- 
cerning one  man's  personal  efforts  to 
honor  his  country  on  Memorial  Day. 
Margaret  Kuehlthau.  staff  writer  for  the 
Citizen,  has  chronicled  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Herbert  A.  Samuels,  88,  formerly  of  Chi- 
cago, now  a  resident  of  Tucson.  Mr.  Sam- 
uels became  concerned  as  he  saw  display 
of  the  American  colors  falling  into  dis- 
use on  national  holidays.  He  undertook 
to  stimulate  display  of  the  American  flag 
on  proper  holidays.  Soon,  several  of  his 

neighbors  joined  him  in  the  effort,  and 

the  result  is  remarkable. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  Mr.   Samuels' 

efforts  may  receive  wider  circulation.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 

be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tli'?re  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 


[From    the    Tucson   Dally    Citizen,    May    30. 
1 968 1 

TUCSONIAN    PI'SHES    FLAC    PROJtCT     AT    88 

(By  Margaret  Kuehlthau) 
Herbert  A.  Samuels,  88,  is  a  man  of  action. 
Concerned   because  so   few   homes   display 
the  .'\merlcan  flag  on  Memorial  Day.  he  de- 
cided to  do  something  about  the  situation — 
starting  on  the  block  where  he  lives. 

Samuels,  4633  E.  I7th  St..  purchased  at 
cost  24  flags,  size  3x5  feet,  and  sold  them  to 
his  neighbors. 

Then  he  enlisted  the  aid  of  Roswell  Mer- 
rill; who  lives  directly  across  the  street. 
Merrill  attached  to  his  neighbors'  homes  the 
brackets  needed  to  hold  the  flags. 

Today,  thanks  to  the  initiative  of  an  88- 
year-old  man,  flags  were  flying  from  almost 
all  the  homes  in  the  block. 

"It's  the  least  we  can  do  for  our  country 
and  our  servicemen,"  believes  Samuels,  a 
lormer  Chicago  court  bailiff  who  moved  to 
rucson  14  years  ago. 

■Whether  It  is  selling  the  idea  of  flags  to 
a  neighborhood  or  driving  to  Chicago  at  the 
age  of  90.  It  all  comes  to  this — You  have 
to  have  it  in  your  heart  to  want  to  do  these 
things." 

Reading  about  current  city  riots  brings 
back  memories  to  Samuels  who  "did  riot 
duty  in  Chicago  In  1908.  serving  with  a 
cavalry  unit." 

At  the  age  of  19  in  1903.  he  Joined  "The 
Dandy  First,"  the  131st  Infantry,  33rd  Divi- 
sion, in  Illinois.  At  first,  he  was  a  color 
guard.  Later  he  became  a  member  of  the 
First  Illinois  Cavalry  which  he  described  as 
"the  rtrst  squadron  of  cavalry  in  this  coun- 
try." 

•Up  to  that  time  I'd  never  been  on  a  horse," 
he  said.  "But  why  walk  when  yoti  can  ride?" 
He  lias  deep  .sympathy,  he  says,  for  people 
fi^.^-ltln^  for  their  rights, 

■When  people  are  in  trouble,  don't  beat 
them  down.  Lift  them  up."  is  the  advice 
of  the  man  who  says  he  "is  88  years  young — 
not  88  years  old." 

Right  now  he  is  counting  the  days  until 
he  reaches  90.  To  observe  the   occasion  he 
plans  to  drive  his  automobile  to  Chicago. 
"I'm  so  healthy  no  one  would  believe  me 


when  I  went  to  a  doctor  for  a  check-up  when 
I  first  came  to  Tucson."  he  said.  "I  had  to 
send  back  home  for  a  birth  certliicate  to 
prove  I  w.is  74  years  old   " 


ECONOMIC  INDICATORS  POINT  TO 
CONTINUED  EASING  OF  PRESSURE 
FROM  DEFENSE  SECTOR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
selected  economic  indicators  for  the  de- 
fense sector  in  the  first  quarter  of  1968 
demonstrate  a  continued  slackening  in 
the  pres,sure  on  the  economy  from  this 
source. 

Militai-y  prime  contract  awards  in  the 
fii-st  quarter  were  $95  million,  or  9.'2 
percent,  below  the  level  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1967,  continuing  the  decline 
in  these  contracts  from  the  third  quarter 
of  1967.  The  total  drop  since  the  third 
quarter  was  SI. 5  billion  or  13.7  ixrcent. 
Gross  obligations  incurred  fell  by  S719 
million,  to  a  level  3.7  percent  below  that 
of  the  fourth  quarter  of  1967.  the  third 
straight  quarterly  decline:  the  total  de- 
crease in  these  obligations  since  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1967  was  $5.3  billion  or 
about '22  2  percent. 

Both  prime  contracts  and  gross  obliga- 
tions tend  to  be  leading  indicators  of  the 
impact  of  the  defense  sector  on  the  rest 
of  the  economy,  and  the  indicators 
demonstrate  a  continued  contraction  of 
this  impact. 

Net  defense  expenditures  rose  about 
4.7  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1968. 
These  expenditures,  however,  lend  to  be 
a  lagging  indicator  of  the  effect  of  de- 
fense .spending  on  the  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  May  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  selected  economic 
indicators  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


SELECTED  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 
IDollars  in  millions;  manpower  m  thousands;  quarters  by  calendar  year| 


1966 


I 


ill 


Oct. 


iiov. 


i968 

Dec. 

IV 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

1 

Apr. 

$805 

$2,632 

$442 

$530 

$574 

$i.e>46 

$834 

316 

1.068 

348 

470 
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WESTERN  GOVERNORS'  CONFER- 
ENCE ENDORSES  WATER  RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  its^ 
May  1968.  annual  meeting,  the  Western 
Governors'  Conference  adopted  a  num- 
ber of  resolutions  which  should  be  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  Congress. 

I  have  already  called  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  resolution  on  water 
quality  standards  which  was  adopted  by 
that  conference. 

In  addition,  the  conference  adopted  a 
resolution  in  support  of  S.  2919  as  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHELl  and  as  cosponsored  by  a 
number  of  western  Senators.  Excellent 
field  hearings  were  held  on  this  legisla- 
tion this  spring,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
similar  hearings  can  be  scheduled  before 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  in  Wasalngton. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
Resolution  'Vni  of  the  Western  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  on  the  subject  of  wa- 
ter rights  legislation  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Further,  the  Western  Governors'  Con- 
ference adopted  a  resolution  on  mined 
land  reclamation.  This  was  also  the  sub- 
ject of  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  resolution  also 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

VIII.  W.\TER  Rights  Legislation 

Whereas  federal  legislation  has  not  yet 
been  enacted  for  the  protection  of  water 
rights  acquired  under  state  laws,  nor  to  pre- 
serve the  historic  authority  of  the  states  to 
control  the  acquisition  and  administration 
of  water  rights. within  their  respective  bor- 
ders; and 

Whereas  federal  court  decisions  threaten- 
ing such  rights  and  undermining  such  au- 
thority continue   In  effect;    and 

Whereas  extensive  committee  hearings 
have  been  held  by  the  Congress  during 
the  last  several  years  with  respect  to  water 
rights  legislation; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
1968  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Western  Gover- 
nors' Conference  In  Honolulu.  Hawaii  urges 
the  earliest  possible  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion that  1 1 )  will  state  clearly  that  the 
federal  government  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
have  acquired  or  reserved  any  water  rights 
as  a  result  of  the  reservation  or  withdrawal 


of  public  land:  (21  will  require  compliance 
with  state  water  laws  by  all  federal  agen- 
cies, licensee?,  or  project  beneficiaries:  and 
i3)  will  safeguard  adequately  all  water 
rights  established  under  state  laws  against 
the  action  of  federal  agencies  and  their  li- 
censees; and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Western 
Governors  Conference  supports  S.  2919  as 
an  appropriate  and  necessair  first  action  to 
achieve  the  desired  purpose  of  thia  resolu- 
tion. 

VII.  Mined  Land  Reclamation 

Whereas  the  problem  of  mined  land  recla- 
mation should  be  approached  with  full  real- 
ization that  where  surface  disturbance  is 
unavoidable,  mining  operations  must  be 
conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide 
adequate  protection  to  the  public  and  to 
other  resource  values  on  mineral  lands;  and 

Whereas  widely  diverse  topography,  cli- 
mate, economic  conditions  and  esthetic 
standards  require  a  precision  of  remedy 
whicli  cannot  be  attained  by  uniform  na- 
tional regulations  for  mined  land  reclama- 
tion; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  1968 
.\nnual  Meeting  of  the  Western  Governors' 
Conference  in  Honolulu.  Hawaii  that: 

1  Adequate  state  legislation  be  enacted 
for  regulation  of  mined  land  reclamation; 

2.  The  states  be  urged  to  ratify  the  Inter- 
st.ite  Mining  Compact;  and 

3.  The  Congress  be  urged  to  avoid  uniform 
national  regulations  or  preemption  of  state 
activities  in  the  field  of  mined  land  reclama- 
tion. 


L.  S.  AYRES  &  CO.  PROGRAM  TO  IM- 
PROVE RACE  RELATIONS  AND 
PROMOTE  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  invite  attention  to  a  new  .seven-point 
program  which  has  been  instituted  re- 
cently by  the  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co  .  of  Indi- 
anapolis. Ind..  which  is  designed  to  im- 
prove race  relations  in  the  communities 
in  which  it  operates  and  t<)  promote  equal 
opportunity  for  the  employment  and  ad- 
vancement of  persons  in  lower-income 
and  disadvantaged  "roups.  The  fact  that 
this  large  enterprise,  which  owns  facil- 
ities in  a  number  of  Indiana  cities  and 
hires  hundreds  of  employees  for  positions 
of  varied  resEwnsibilities  and  diverse 
skills,  has  voluntarily  adopted  this  for- 
ward-looking policy  is  indeed  encourag- 
ing. 

L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.  is  now  actively  seek- 
ing recruits  for  its  staff  in  the  core  cen- 
ters of  poverty.  It  has  eliminated  pre- 


employment  testing  of  the  intelligence 
quotient"  type  which  often  in  the  past 
served  to  disqualify  many  persons  lack- 
ins?  sufficient  formal  education  and  train- 
Zing.  Special  attention  is  now  being  paid 
to  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  its  em- 
ployees, and  a  concentrated  in-service 
training  program  is  being  offered  through 
a  contract  with  the  board  lor  funda- 
mental education.  Unfavorably  police 
records  in  themselves  no  longer  are 
enough  to  automatically  bar  a  candi- 
date from  a  position  with  L.  S.  Ayres  & 
Co.;  instead,  the  nature  of  the  charge, 
whether  it  resulted  in  a  conviction,  and 
other  mitigating  circumstances  are  now 
being  carefully  evaluated.  Effort  has 
been  made  also  to  improve  communica- 
tions with  the  Negro  community,  and  the 
company  has  started  doing  business  with 
the  members  of  the  National  Business 
League  in  Indianapolis. 

The  features  of  this  program  were  well 
described  in  some  detail  by  Daniel  F. 
Evans,  president  of  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co..  in 
an  address  to  a  group  of  Negi-o  ministers. 
Because  of  the  national  significance  of 
this  precedent -setting  action,  and  be- 
cause others  may  wish  to  emulate  it,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  full  re- 
port by  Mr.  Evans,  along  with  a  brief 
press  release  announcing  the  beginning 
of  the  new  in-store  educational  program, 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  I:  seems  to  me 
that  the  leaders  of  this  highly  imasina- 
tive  and  .sensitive  plan  deserve  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  pioneering  efforts  to 
advance  race  relationships  and  to  in- 
stitute more  equitable  personnel  prac- 
tices. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
relfase  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

The  L.  S.  .\v.'irs  ^v  Co  Rep.jst  to  th.c;  yroso 
Ministers   Bp.e.\kfast.    .\pp.il    23.    I9'38 

My  assoclafjs  and  I  are  flnrtered  bv  -our 
attendan?°.  for  yours  ar"  t'^o  bufy  .^c^fdul"* 
of  men  under  presru-e.  Tnd-iv  the  role  cf 
leadership  which  has  historically  been  .ours 
is  characterized  bv  r.wesome  tones.  We  tense 
some  of  t'i»  ur-^c'-.cT-  wh'r-'-  l«~r-ds  or  n-.i''^»s 
you  each  and  pvptv  day  Per'iap.s  it  was  this 
common  emp'ithv  which  prompted  n  f-jw  of 
you  to  ask,  "Wh.it  is  .\yres  doing?"  We  in- 
vited you  to  m^et  with  us  today  i:-.  order 
that  we  might  give  vou  our  report 

Let  me  first  make  some  introductory  rr- 
marks  that  are  as  important  :ts  anything  rise 
I  may  say.  In  the  first  plac?.  we  gratefully 
acknowledge  your  particular  and  vital  itle. 
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You  are  respected  You  are  responsible.  Ylu 
are  In  a  position  to  communicate  You  are 
educated.  You  are  articulate.  All  of  this 
means  leadership,  and  we  are  mightly  glad 
to  see  it  in  your  hands. 

In  the  second  place  we  recognize  the 
seriousness  and  the  urgency  of  improving  the 
fortunes  of  the  Negro,  and  this  of  course  in- 
cludes the  encouragment  of  good  race  rela- 
tions in  this  metropolitan  area.  Nothing  less 
than  civilization  as  we  know  it  is  at  stake. 
The  root  cause  of  the  illness  gripping  hut 
cities  is  not  so  much  violence  as  it  is  a 
streak  of  injustice  that  stains  the  American 
system.  It  is  easy  to  become  concerned  about 
damaged  property  and  loss  of  life,  but  as 
Margaret  Mead  says,  we  are  raising  a  m.ilmed 
generation.  I  do  not  know  what  the  con- 
sequence of  all  this  violence  and  death  is  on 
the  lives  of  the  young  and  the  very  young, 
nor  do  I  understand  this  inclination  to 
violence.  I  do  know,  however,  that  our  com- 
pany is  searching  for  answers,  not  for  tar- 
gets of  criticism  or  blame. 

In  the  third  place  we  want  no  praise  for 
what  we  should  be  doing  anyway.  We  are  not 
in  a  boastful  mood,  rather  we  are  in  .i  !ium- 
b'.e  mood  Finally  whatever  we  do  and  what- 
ever we  stand  tor  can  be  improved  oy  your 
criticism.  We  want  and  need  your  guidance 
and  suggestion  We  expect  to  make  mistakes, 
but  we  also  expect  to  keep  trying 
What  then  is  our  program. 
Let  me  read  to  you  a  section  of  a  talk  I 
made  last  month  to  approximately  TOO 
supervisors  of  our  company.  These  inen  and 
women  came  from  all  over  the  state  -.nd 
from   both  our  Ayres  and  Ayr-Way  stores 

■The  company  is  pledging  an  Increasing 
share  of  its  resources,  its  energy  and  its  in- 
fluence toward  the  improving  of  race  rela- 
tions within  the  cities  where  it  has  stores. 
^ind  especially  within  Indianapolis.  Through- 
out the  company's  history  it  has  participated 
in  prngi-ams  designed  to  contribute  to  the 
oommunitys  well  being.  But  as  Mr.  Ayrts 
pointed  out,  'Participation  is  not  enough. 
Progress  i.s  not  V:eeplng  pace  with  needs. 
Events  are  driving  our  races  farther  apart, 
■ind  we  need  Innovators  and  business  leader- 
ship which  IS  willing  to  do  more  than  its 
share.' 

T  believe  that  the  past  several  months 
demonstrate  that  federal  programs  will  not 
■solve  local  problems  and  that  local  govern- 
ment needs  sustained  help  from  business  and 
industrv.  In  the  short  haul  at  least,  each 
city  will  .succeed  or  fall  essentially  on  its 
own  efforts." 

We  at  Ayres  feel  .i  most  pressing  prob- 
lem is  the  economic  base  of  the  Negro:  and 
since  we  are  in  a  position  to  do  something 
about  it.  this  becomes  our  particular  con- 
tribution at  this  time. 

Over  the  years  we  have  been  blessed  with 
many  loyal  and  sincere  Negro  employees. 
.Some  of  these  are  salespeople,  cashiers,  seam- 
stresses, markers,  clericals,  PBX  operators, 
keypunch  operators.  However,  too  many  re- 
?nain  on  entry  level  jobs.  Therefore,  in  our 
liowntown  .store  and  our  Hillside  service  cen- 
'er  we  are  interviewing  all  entry  level  em- 
ployees. Later  this  same  thing  will  be  done 
;n  .ill  stores.  The  purpose  is  to  inquire  about 
the  aspirations,  the  hopes,  and  perhaps  the 
dreams  of  these  people.  We  believe  that  this 
should  be  done  as  a  dialogue,  for  working  to- 
gether we  are  in  a  better  position  to  ascer- 
t.iin  promotabllity  and  to  help  where  special 
training  is  needed. 

.Secondly,  our  personnel  specialists  have 
been  hiring  new  employees  from  the  city's 
centers  of  poverty,  that  is  the  actual  neigh- 
borhoods of  hard  core  unemployment.  So  far 
we  have  found  employment  for  about  50  men 
and  women.  A  few  have  failed,  but  what  Is 
far  more  Important,  others  have  succeeded 
.md   are   useful,   productive  employees. 

Thirdly,  we  have  eliminated  the  use  of 
pre-employment  testing.  Here  I  am  referring 
to  the  aptitude  or  IQ  test.  Of  course  if  an 


applicant  claims  to  be  a  keypunch  oper- 
ator, she  will  obviously  need  to  demon- 
strate certain  skill,  but  tests  as  they  were 
traditionally  thought  of  have  been  aban- 
doned This  then  puts  the  burden  on  the 
Urst  line  supervisor  who  is  obligated  to  help 
the  new  employee  succeed  or  to  patiently 
work  with  him  in  order  that  he  may  be  able 
ta   recommend    him   lor  a  Job   he  can   fill. 

Recently  one  of  our  checking  supervisors 
complained  to  me,  "They  send  me  someone 
who  doesn't  know  what  one  sixth  of  a  dozen 
is"  My  response  was  'Does  he  want  to  work? 
Is  he  at  work  on  time  each  day?  "  This  leads 
me  to  the  fourth  part  of  our  program  ; rain- 
ing in  fundamental  education.  Sometime  ago 
I  served  as  training  director  and  at  that  time 
said.  ■Business  can't  be  expected  to  teach 
English  and  arithmetic."  but  I  was  wrong. 
Now.  through  the  Board  For  Fundamental 
Educ!ition.  we  are  doing  just  that.  Classes 
iiave  started  for  twenty  employees,  both  Ne- 
gro and  Caucasian,  covering  b.isic  skills.  It 
costs  us  $300  per  person,  but  we  believe 
it  will  be  well  worth  it.  both  in  more  pro- 
ductive employees  and  also,  we  think,  hap- 
pier citizens  We  are  the  second  business  In 
the  city  to  offer  this  training  and  the  first 
in  our  industry  in  this  area  We  are  anxious 
that  it  succeed. 

Fifth,  our  customary  attitude  of  reluct.ince 
concerning  publicity  is  also  ■indergolng 
change  You  have  pointed  out  to  iis  a  need 
for  reporting  to  the  Negro  community  those 
special   things   that   are  of  interest  to  them. 

Ynu  have  also  helped  us  to  understand  the 
need  irr  visibility,  'hat  we  may  better  con- 
vince the  disappointed  or  the  discouraged 
that  Jobs  promotable  '.ype  Jobs  are  avail- 
able, and  are  obviously  being  tilled  by  Ne- 
troes  We  appreciated  yotir  help  In  teaching 
us  this,  for  the  value  of  this  to  your  leader- 
ship, for  instance,  had  not  been  understood 
by  us.  During  the  last  few  months  for  ex- 
ample we  have  made  a  number  of  appoint- 
ments of  qualified  Negroes  to  important  and 
visible  Jobs.  These  include  a  buyer,  two  as- 
sistant buyers,  three  departmental  sales  man- 
agers, an  area  supervisor  In  an  Ayr-Way 
store,  a  deliveryman,  a  beauty  operator,  a 
salesman  in  women's  shoes,  an  advertising 
artist,  a  model,  a  private  secretary  to  a  divi- 
sional executive,  a  number  of  cashiers  at  Ayr- 
Way  stores,  the  coordinator  of  all  .Ayres' 
garden  shops,  and  others  less  notable 

Sixth  is  another  important  change,  for  we 
have  revised  our  thinking  on  police  rec- 
ords, rraditionally.  a  record,  any  record 
barred  a  man  or  woman  from  employment. 
It  now  depends  entirely  on  what  the  record 
says  Was  there  a  conviction"'  What  was  the 
nature  of  the  record  Involved?  Judgment  is 
now  applied.  This  is  not  the  easy  way.  but 
It  is  the  fair  way  Here,  again,  all  experiences 
are  not  successful,  but  it  does  open  new  doors 
of  hope  for  some. 

Lastly,  we  have  learned  recently  about  the 
Indianapolis  Chapter  of  the  National  Busi- 
ness League  We  are  making  a  start  nt  doing 
business  with  its  members  You  are  undoubt- 
edly familiar  with  its  purposes,  which  in- 
clude the  expansion  and  improvement  of  in- 
dividual business,  the  assisting  of  Negroes 
in  their  consideration  of  opportunities  which 
exist  in  the  business  field  and  bridging  the 
gap  between  the  disadvantaged  and  the  af- 
.fluent  business  community.  It  seems  obvious 
that  The  immediate  and  helpful  way  to  do 
this  is  for  firms  like  ours  simply  to  do  busi- 
ness with  members  of  this  League,  They  pros- 
per. They  in  turn  create  jobs,  sometimes 
for  the  tmemployable.  Thus  we  communi- 
cate; we  bridge  the  gap. 

This  then  is  our  report.  We  thought  we 
were  doing  well  in  the  past.  Today  we  are 
doing  more,  and  we  still  don't  seem  to  be 
doing  enough.  It  is  our  hope  that  others 
will  do  like'wlse. 

We  must  recognize  that  there  may  be  gaps 
between  policy  and  execution.  We  will  make 
mistakes,  and  here  is  where  we  need  you. 
If  you  know  we  are  off  base,  tip  us  off.  A 


single  comment  by  one  of  you  opened  our 
eyes  to  a  situation  that  needed  correction. 
Your  help  was  appreciated. 

Finally,  let  me  candidly  admit  that  prog- 
ress Is  not  inevitable,  but  If  you  and  we  In- 
sist on  being  the  audience— then  who  will  be 
the  author  and  the  actors.  To  our  great  for- 
tune this  is  not  a  morally  neutral  com- 
munity. There  Is  a  bias  In  favor  of  righteous- 
ness. You  as  ministers  have  helped  create 
this  bias.  It  is  a  constructive  force  that  you 
can  and  do  channel.  We  are  convinced  that 
righteousness  will  win  over  all. 

All  too  often  this  is  more  often  a  matter 
of  faith  than  of  evidence  With  your  help 
and  with  the  help  of  the  members  of  your 
( I'Upregations  and  that  of  other  well  inten- 
tloned  citizens,  we  hope  to  add  to  the  evi- 
dence. 

News  Prom  L  S  Ayres  A:  Co..  of  Inm.^n.* 

Daniel  F  Evans.  President  of  L  S  Ayres 
and  C'cmpany.  annoxinced  today  that  the 
company  has  retained  the  services  of  the 
Board  Fur  Fundamental  Education  to  provide 
an  In-store  program  uf  additional  education 
f  r  Ayres  and  Ayr-Way  employees  The  first 
two  classes  of  twenty  employees  started  on 
Tuesday.  April  23  in  the  Employees'  Cafe- 
teria Sessions  will  be  for  two  hours,  three 
nights  a  week,  over  a  iwenty  week  period 

Assisting  employees  with  limited  lormal 
cducati<  n  to  improve  their  skills  and  become 
ini.re  readily  promotable,  is  a  new  \enture 
for  Ayres  Major  lechJiologlcal  changes  In  re- 
tailing have  brought  about  the  need  for  in- 
creased academic  skills  In  mathematics  and 
communication  It  is  expected  that  this  ad- 
ditional training  will  make  the  employees 
more  efficient  in  their  present  jobs  and  more 
jirsmotable  to  a  higher  category. 

The  Board  For  Ftindamental  Education,  a 
privately  endowed  nationally  recognized  or- 
gaiiizatiiin.  will  provide  the  instruction  They 
have  had  many  years  of  experience  in  de- 
signing, instituting  and  conducting  pro- 
grams to  benefit  the  undereducated.  It  is 
believed  that  Ayres  is  the  first  retail  orga- 
nization In  this  area  to  work  with  the 
Board  to  benefit  their  employees  in  this  type 
I.!  I'rogram 


CITIES   INDICATE   TRENDS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  often  it  is 
hard  to  put  contemporary  events  cor- 
rectly into  proper  pei'spective.  We  stand 
.so  close  to  some  problems  that  we  cannot 
.see  their  real  shape  and  impact  becau.se 
we  aie  so  affected  by  the  current  and  im- 
mediate aspects  of  these  events, 

Mr.  William  R  Mathews,  of  the  Ari- 
zona Daily  Star,  Tucson.  Ariz  .  has,  I  be- 
lieve, made  some  cogent  and  incisive  ob- 
servations on  the  current  crisis  in  the 
cities.  He  ixiints  out  that  the  incidence 
of  violence  is  high  in  cities  throughout 
the  world.  He  further  notes  some  of  the 
problems  that  may  overtake  us  if  we  do 
not  increase  our  awareness  as  well  as  our 
intention  to  cope  with  them.  These  prob- 
lems are  not  all  related  to  poverty,  but 
in  some  cases  simply  are  the  result  of 
increasing  numbers  of  people  packed  into 
smaller  and  smaller  personal  space. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  because  Congress  is 
called  upon  to  enact  legislation  that  will 
affect  these  cities  in  the  future,  and  .so 
that  Members  of  Congress  may  have  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Mathews'  editorial.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  chiection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
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Cities   Will   Make   History 

(By  William  R.  Mathews) 
As  wars,  revolutions,  rebellions  and  riots 
break  out  In  nearly  every  nook  and  corner 
in  the  world,  it  would  be  accurate  to  say  that 
modern  civilization  is  moving  into  an  era  of 
violence  in  these  cities,  which  paralyzes  na- 
tions themselves  in  their  duty  to  maintain 
law  and  order.  Tliac  this  violence  has  origi- 
nated in  the  cities  throughout  the  world  sug- 
gests that  there  must  be  an  underlying  com- 
mon cause. 

Go  where  you  will,  tensions  are  snapping; 
students  riot  with  a  nihilistic  destructive 
fervor;  labor  leaders  find  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  restrain  their  members.  So  It  is 
with  cultural  leaders  who  are  now  con- 
fronted with  \-lolent  racial  conflicts. 

City,  provincial  and  national  governments 
everywhere  are  plagued  with  these  demands 
for  more  of  this,  and  more  of  that,  now,  not 
later.  That  these  demands  would  tiike  years 
to  meet  is  completely  ignored  or  angrily 
brushed  aside  by  mobs.  The  great  tragedy  is 
that  this  failure  to  meet  demands  foments 
riotous  destruction  at  a  time  when  only 
vastly  increased  productivity  power  can  bring 
about  wha't  the  riot  leaders  ask. 

As  one  who  has  seen  most  of  the  world 
dunng  the  past  20  years.  I  have  seen  this 
great  movement  take  place.  Everywhere  it  is 
nurked  by  outstanding  net  increases  in  popu- 
lation growth,  which  more  food  and  better 
health  protection  has  promoted.  This  hap- 
pens at  a  time  when  there  is  relatively  little 
new  land  anywhere  to  farm,  and  also  at  a 
time  when  increasing  mechanization  of  agri- 
culture displaces  a  former  peasantry,  and 
sends  those  people  into  the  cities. 

Prance  Is  a  spectacular  case  of  the  dis- 
placement of  its  former  peasantry  by 
machinery  These  people  have  swollen  the 
population  cf  every  one  of  Its  larger  cities 
as  they  have  searched  for  a  way  to  sustain 
themselves.  This  is  happening  in  many  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  world,  from  Tehran. 
Madrid.  Lisbon.  Rome  to  Caracas.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Sao  Paulo.  Buenos  Aires.  Bogota, 
Lima.  Mexico  City  and  countless  others.  In 
some  of  these  places  the  population  of  the 
countries  is  dcubllng  every  20  years.  Most  of 
that  increase  gaes  Into  the  cities. 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  have  seen 
this  take  place  in  a  milder  form.  We  have 
been  most  fortunate  in  our  great  land  area 
and  our  natural  resources.  Our  city,  state 
and  national  governments  have  been  able  to 
handle  the  situation,  despite  the  numerous 
riots,  with  commendable  ability.  In  con- 
trast, in  the  crowded  areas  of  the  world,  the 
consumption  of  wealth  by  the  increasing 
population  exceeds  its  total  production.  Gov- 
ernments are  desperate  as  they  seek  to  al- 
leviate this  big  problem  in  its  many  forms. 
As  the  population  growth  continues,  the 
situation  will  get  worse  not  better. 

A  new  political  note  is  being  struck  as 
the  people  in  numerous  countries  call  for  a 
better  form  of  government  to  take  over 
from  ones  that  failed  to  meet  their  demands. 
This  is  exactly  what  Is  happening  in  Prance 
today.  The  demands  of  the  workers  and 
students,  with  violence  and  sit-ins  in  the 
factories,  are  paralyzing  France's  productive 
power  and  its  semi-parliamentary  govern- 
ment The  workers  are  calling  for  a  new  form 
of  government.  It  will  probably  evolve  during 
the  next  few  years.  Such  a  government  will 
find  it  will  have  to  exercise  autocratic  power 
if  it  is  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  people 
Even  in  Britain  there  is  growing  talk  in 
responsible  quarters  of  how  the  parliamen- 
tary system  Is  becoming  obsolete.  The  charge 
is  that  it  has  failed  to  answer  that  question 
of  Increasing  national  production  s\ifaclently 
to  pay  for  what  It  buys.  The  implication  In 
this  kind  of  talk  Is  that  there  must  be  a  new 
form  of  government  that  will  do  the  neces- 
sary Job.  even  though  it  may  be  an  autocratic 
one  yielding  supreme  powers. 


In  fact,  there  Is  some  such  calk  going  on 
in  the  United  States  among  intellectuals, 
whose  goal  seems  to  be  a  government  by  the 
best  minds  that  will  have  vast  powers  to 
plan  and  execute  economic  and  political 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people 
They  plan  to  dispense  with  a  Senate  but  to 
use  a  House  of  Representatives,  all  of  whose 
members  will  be  elected  simultaneously  with 
the  president  State  governments  will  become 
provinces  and  mere  administrative  agencies 
for  the  central  government  in  Washington. 
Such  is  the  thinking  that  the  growth  of 
cities  everywhere  has  promoted. 

The  cities  have  become  the  dominating 
centers  of  political  power  because  their 
masses  .?an  be  organized  as  a  political  force 
more  easily  than  the  scattered  people  of  the 
rural  areas. 

Ufe  in  the  cities  is  quickly  sensitive.  When 
Ufa  and  death  are  at  stage,  or  merely  threat- 
ened, some  agency  must  act,  because  that 
most  elemental  motive  of  survival  will,  in 
desperation,  cause  many  people  to  think  and 
act  alike.  If  a  responsible  agency  does  not 
exist,  leaders  will  come  forward  to  create  one. 
The  widely  expanded  role  of  government  in 
social  welfare  reflects  a  response  to  meet  this 
need. 

The  increasing  complexity  and  widening 
scope  of  government  activity  thus  represents 
to  a  large  extent  a  reaction  of  the  people  of 
the  cities  to  their  over-increasing  interde- 
pendency.  Standards  of  personal  and  politi- 
cal morality  have  been  affected  by  this 
change.  Much  of  the  Ufe  of  the  cities  is  im- 
personal. Neighbors  do  not  know  neighbors, 
and  there  Is  little  neighborhood  responsibil- 
ity. Chiu-ches  play  a  lesser  role  compared  to 
wliat  thev  did  In  the  past. 

When  people  live  several  layers  deep  in 
apartment  houses  and  housing  projects,  fam- 
ily life  is  affected.  Recreation  for  children 
becomes  a  serious  public  duty  that  more 
and  more  the  cities  have  to  shoulder.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  bring  up  a  family  in  the 
city  than  in  the  rural  areas,  because  children 
have  greater  difficulties  and  temptations  to 
overcome. 

It  Is  much  easier  to  hide  among  the 
masses  of  the  city.  The  lazy  can  loaf  with 
less  chance  of  being  detected.  Criminals  can 
ply  their  trade  with  greater  ease,  because  it 
is  easier  to  hide  their  identity.  The  corrupt 
can  steal  and  dodge  responsibility,  while  the 
Immoral  can  cover  up  iheir  derelictions  with 
less  chance  of  being  discovered.  The  virtues 
of  honesty,  integrity,  decency,  self-reliance. 
Industry  and  generosity  suffer,  and  political 
conduct  sinks  to  lower  levels. 

The  future  expansion  of  city  life  will  in- 
tensify the  quest  for  food,  and  for  the  many 
raw  materials  that  are  as  vital  to  the  indus- 
trial system  of  life  of  city  people  as  food  is 
for  the  alimentary  system.  We  can  thus  fore- 
see, growing  out  of  the  needs  of  this  phase 
of  modern  life,  more  militant  political  move- 
ments of  rapidly  expanding  proportions 
nearly  everywhere  in  the  world  as  well  as  in 
the  United  States. 

What  happens  in  Prance  during  the  next 
three  years  can  set  an  historical  precedent. 


AMERICAN  RATIFICATION  OF  HU- 
MAN RIGHTS  TREATIES  IS  LONG 
OVERDUE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
i-atification  of  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions on  Forced  Labor,  Genocide, 
Political  Rights  of  Women,  and  Freedom 
of  Association  is  undeniably  a  legisla- 
tive responsibility. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  proclama- 
tion on  the  Human  Rights  Year,  gave 
strong  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  ratifica- 
tion of  these  treaties  has  been  delayed 
much  too  long.  He  stated: 


The  principles  they  embody  are  part  of 
our  national  heritage.  The  rights  and  free- 
doms they  proclaim  are  those  which  America 
defended  .  .  .  and  fights  to  defend  .  .  .  around 
the  world  It  is  my  continuing  hope  that 
the  United  States  Senate  will  ratify  these 
conventions. 

I  also  share  the  view  of  U.N.  Ambas- 
sador and  former  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Arthur  Goldberg  that — 

Each  of  these  conventions  coln^^^ides  very 
closely  with  the  expressed  principles  and 
values  of  Che  United  States.  .  .  .  And  each  is 
concerned  with  the  eradication  of  abuses 
that  could  and  that  have,  at  times,  become 
sources  of  bitter  differences  among  n.i- 
tlons.  .  .  . 

Our  delay  in  ratifying  these  treaties  is 
a  costly  anachronism. 

Open  debate,  followed  by  a  vote,  is  our 
most  desirable  course  of  action. 

I  strongly  support  the  immediate  ratifi- 
cation of  the  remaining  human  rights 
conventions  as  a  clear  indication  of  this 
Nation's  leadership  in  the  field  of  human 
right.^.  

NEBRASKA  RURAL  ELECTRIC  AS.SO- 
CIATION  ESSAY  CONTEST  WINNERS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Ne- 
braska Rural  Electric  Association  has 
sponsored  a  youth  tour  to  Washington 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  group  is  made 
up  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  the 
winners  of  essay  contests  sponsored  by 
their  individual  Nebraska  rural  power 
systems  in  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska 
Rural  Electric  Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  es- 
says be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Without  objection,  the  essays  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 

Rural  Electrification  and  the  Value  of 
Electeicity  in  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm 
(Bv  Kyle  L.  Sltzman.  age,  17:  grade  11; 
school:  Culbertson  High  School;  father's 
name:  Edward  H.  Sltzman,  Culbertson. 
Nebr.;  contestant  sponsored  by  the  South- 
west Public  Power  District.  Palisade.  Nebr., 
in  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska  Rural 
Electric  Association) 

One  of  the  most  exciting  developments  In 
Rural  America  was  the  advent  of  rural  elec- 
tricity. It  was  one  of  the  truly  miraculous 
ventures  between  the  people  and  their  local 
and  national  governments.  If  your  memory 
reaches  back  to  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury you  win  recall  having  witnessed  many 
changes  and  advances  in  society's  way  of 
Ufe.  You  have  seen  electric  transmission 
lines  creep  along  the  main  highways  and 
then  the  lanes  and  byv.'ays  of  the  nation, 
tmtll  almost  every  home  tises  some  form  of 
electric  power.  Electricity  has  become  the 
drillmaster  of  American  life.  Each  man's 
haven  has  become  a  power  source  fed  by 
the  huge  artery  of  lines.  Each  Job  or  activity 
of  the  average  householder  has  become  linked 
to  this  source  of  power. 

A  flick  of  a  switch  lights  the  homes,  pumps 
the  water,  helps  with  the  daily  household 
chores  and  powers  much  of  the  machinery 
for  the  barnyard  chores.  The  Inventors  and 
engineers  who  have  planned  and  directed 
this  power  development  could  be  considered 
our  benefactors.  Our  everyday  life  would  be 
completely  different  without  their  foresight. 
Government  pKDllcy,  as  well  as  private  deci- 
sion, has  followed  where  great  minds  have 
led.  Each  individual  district  has  its  own  par- 
ticular story  of  advancement.  They  are  all 
exciting  pages  on  the  sheets  of  progress  In 
each  and  every  community. 
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i^s  In  all  developments.  Mother  Nature 
tries  to  hold  the  upper  hand.  Our  commu- 
nities liave  witnessed  this  when  she  has 
shown  her  mighty  force.  As  the  wonnerful 
orcanization  of  the  REA  literally  springs 
into  action  her  show  of  strength  is  .short 
lived  Well  equipped  crews  do  a  splendid 
lob  whether  it  be  an  emergency  or  everyday 
work  shifts.  They  give  every  outstanding  and 
reliable  service.  Within  the  shortest  period 
of  time,  under  severe  conditions,  electric  pow- 
er is  restored  on  the  great  netw<  rk  of  Unes 
Reliable  service  to  all  consumers  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  is  R  E.A.'s  consistent 
motto  We.  as  Americans,  have  come  to  real- 
i?e  that  progress  is  a  servant  of  our  needs. 
Rural  electrification  has  served  otir  needs 
;.s  well  as  being  the  biggest  bargain  the 
American  people  have  ever  received  for  an 
investment  of  their  tax  dollar. 

The  Rural  family  has  banished  the  term 
"hick"  from  the  American  vocabulary.  The 
once  isolated  farmer  has  all  the  conveniences 
of  the  world.  Anv  appliance  uspd  by  a  city 
dweller  Is  available  to  the  rural  consumer. 
The  average  teenager  today,  if  whisked  back 
through  the  pages  of  time,  would  be  much 
more  impressed  by  the  great  advances  made 
through  electrification.  All  of  us  would  prob- 
ably appreciate  our  everyday  conveniences 
more  I.  mv^elf.  am  very  thankful  to  the  many 
people  whose  foresight  and  unselfish  interests 
have  brought  us  these  achievements  To  them 
we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  ior  they  are  the 
backbone  of  our  conveniences,  which  we 
take  for  granted  May  we  have  the  outlook 
to  continue  and  bo  the  builders  of  tomorrow 
for  vet  trreater  and  bigger  things  in  the 
rurai  electrification  program  Cooperation, 
service  and  an  interest  in  the  individual's 
welfare  all  add  up  to  a  bigger  and  better 
America  through  rural  electrification. 


Rural  Americans  In  this  year  of  1968  can 
see  the  wisdom  In  this  statement  by  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt:  "Electricity  Is  no  longer  a 
luxtu-y,  it  is  a  definite  necessity." 

However,  these  things  are  all  in  the  past. 
Let  us  think  of  our  changing  times.  As  we 
drive  out  of  town,  we  find  more  Uian  farms. 
Here  we  see  motels,  restaurants,  and  service 
stations.  A  little  further  we  see  a  garage  full 
of  modern  power  equipment,  a  new  freezer 
plant,  and  a  cement  block  factory.  Electricity 
m  the  rural  area  has  made  all  this  possible. 
It  is  lucky  for  these  industries  that  the  REA 
provided  loans  to  serve  rural  areas — not  Just 
larnis. 

Truly,  rural  electric  co-ops  have  long  been 
waging  their  own  "war  on  poverty"  by  help- 
ing create  new  industries  which  have  pro- 
vided thousands  of  Jobs  to  the  Jobless. 

The  test  of  the  future  will  be  different 
from  that  of  the  past.  In  the  1930's  and 
1940's.  the  obstacles  were  many.  The  problem 
of  building  power  lines  over  miles  of  coun- 
try side  was  tremendous.  There  were  legal 
barriers  and  always  the  fear  that  rural  people 
would  not  use  enough  electricity  to  make 
it  pay  its  wav. 

The  objective  of  the  REA  program  has  been 
to  achieve  parity  of  electric  service  and  cost 
between  city  and  country.  Aft«r  30  years  of 
progress,  this  goal  has  not  been  attained. 
It  is  up  to  the  new  generation  of  members 
to  accomplish  this  goal. 

The  impact  of  rural  electrification  in  the 
country  has  altered  the  face  of  America  and 
the  future  of  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram can't  wait.  It  must  continue  to  serve 
rural  America  and  to  do  so  means  expand- 
ing so  the  lights  win  never  go  out  in  rural 
America. 


Rural   Electrification    and    the    Value    of 

Electricity  in  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm 
(By  Glcnda  Bartels.  age.  16;  grade.  11;  school. 
Wauneta  Public  School,  name  of  father, 
G  H  Bartels,  Wauneta,  Nebr.;  contestant 
sponsored  bv  the  Southwest  Public  Power 
District.  Palisade.  Nebr.,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Associa- 
tion; 

Power  is  progress.  The  highly  mechanized 
farm  of  today  undoubtedly  proves  the  truth 
of  this  statement.  Electrical  energy  has  less- 
ened the  burdens  of  the  farmer  and  made 
farming  a  more  profitable  business.  Milking 
machines,  power  tools,  electric  fences,  heat 
lamps,  grain  dryers,  and  water  pumps  are 
only  a  few  of  the  labor-saving  devices  that 
electricity  has  made  possible. 

The  farmers  wife  welcomes  electricity 
with  enthusiasm.  Electric  irons,  refrigerators, 
hot  and  cold  running  water,  and  washers 
and  dryers  are  the  modern  housewife's  musts 
for  manaeing  a  home.  Daily  tasks  can  be  done 
in  a  fraction  of  the  time  that  it  took  30  years 
ago.  Less  time  spent  doing  routine  work  gives 
the  homemaker  more  time  for  creative  work 
and  relaxing  recreation, 

"i'es.  REA  has  acconiplished  r.  tremendous 
service,  not  only  to  the  farmers,  but  to  the 
entire  national  economy.  Think  of  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  poured  into  the  nation's 
economy  by  Rural  Electric  Co-op  construc- 
tion and  new  rural  consumers  buying  apph- 
ances  and  equipment  to  totally  modernize 
their  farms. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  formative  years 
of  rtiral  electric  co-ops.  we  can  easily  see 
the  vital  social  and  economic  changes  which 
have  come  to  98 '"t  of  the  nation's  farmers. 
A  heavy,  burdensome  load  has  been  shifted 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  farmer  and  his 
family  to  the  sturdy  REA  poles  and  glistening 
wires  which  transmit  reliable  power. 

The  trend  toward  few  and  larger  farms 
is  likely  to  continue — so  the  successful  farm- 
er must  achieve  maximum  production  at 
lower  costs  with  the  help  of  power  equip- 
ment. 


What  Rural  Electrification  Means  to  My 

CoMMUNrrY 
(Bv  Steve  Larson,  age.  18:  grade  12:  .school. 
Axtell  High  School;  name  of  f.ither.  Ray 
Larson.  Funk.  Nebr.:  contestant  sponsored 
by  Southern  Nebraska  Rural  Public  Fewer 
District.  Grand  Island.  Nebr.  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric  As- 
sociation) 

The  REA  has  provided  many  new  tools  lor 
ilie  farmer  and  his  wife.  Electricity  brings 
cheerful  light  to  the  home  and  barn  on  dark 
winter  nights  and  mornings.  The  mercmy 
vapor  light  provides  greater  security  lor  the 
livestock  against  prowling  animals. 

The  radio  springs  across  plains,  mountains 
and  oceans  with  no  need  of  wires  to  carry  its 
messages  Now  television  and  radar  bring  us 
an  actual  moving  record  in  color  of  what  is 
happening  hundreds  of  miles  away.  The 
President  can  talk  directly  to  the  people 
whenever  he  wishes. 

Nowhere  has  electricity  been  more  useful 
than  in  the  home.  It  has  made  the  home  a 
safer,  cleaner,  more  pleasant  place  in  which 
to  live.  Electric  appliances  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  housewife  to  spend  fewer  hours 
on  dailv  chores,  and  to  enjoy  more  leisure 

Projecting    this,   an   electric   clothes   dryer 
saves  the  average  homemaker  20  eight-hour 
work  days  and  40  miles  of  walking  in  a  year 
One  nian  must  work  a  little  more  than  13 
hours  to  complete  the  amount  of  work  which 
electrical  energy  can  do  in  one  kilowatt-hour. 
In  recent  years,  prices  per  kilowatt-hour  have 
declined,  while  other  prices  continue  to  rise. 
Electricity  can  heat  minerals  up  to  6.000 
degrees  F..  and  can  run  a  Ireezing  unit  which 
creates  a  temperature  of  mintis  60  degrees  F. 
We  are  living  in  an  age  of  electric  power. 
Imagine    what    would    tiappen    if    suddenly 
there    was    no    electric    power.    Commuters 
would  stop  running.  Radios  and   television 
would    be    silent.    Elevators    and    escalators 
would  be  stalled.  At  night,  the  great  beacons 
and  sisns  would  be  dim   There  would  be  no 
light  except  for  flickering  flames  of  candles 
and  oil  hunps.  Pood  would  spoil  In  refrigera- 
tors and  Ire'ezers.  Machine.^  in  factories  would 
stop  turning.  Looms  would  stop,  shoes  could 


not  be  made  and  the  doorbell  would  be 
silent 

Farmers  are  more  assured  of  a  crop  when 
Ihev  have  an  electric  irrigation  pump  to 
water  the  neld  when  the  crop  gels  dr\.  By 
using  the  electric  dryer,  the  crop  can  be  har- 
vested much  earlier  and  not  risk  losing  It 
by  a  hard  wind,  or  early  heavy  snow. 

Nothing  has  made  a  bigger — or  better  dif- 
ference in  our  lives  than  going  total  electric. 
I  figure  electricity  is  the  linrdest  W'jrk'.iig  and 
least  expensive  servant  a  person  can  obtain. 


What  Rural  Electrification  Means  to  me 

AND  MY  Community 
(Bv  Joan  Konen,  age  16;  grade  11;  school, 
Roseland  High  School;  name  of  father 
George  Konen,  Roseland.  Nebr..  contestant 
sponsored  by  Southern  Nebraska  Rural 
Public  Power  District,  Grand  Island,  Nebr., 
in  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska  Rural 
Electric  Association.) 

"The  night  the  lights  came  on'" — this  mo- 
ment held,  and  still  holds,  so  much  signifi- 
cance. 

Yet  to  us,  the  younger  generation,  it  is  ex- 
tremely hard  to  imagine  the  deep  emotion 
felt  by  rural  families  at  this  time  Let  us, 
then,  go  back  and  relive  the  creation  and 
advancement  of  this  majestic  power. 

In  1935.  President  Roosevelt  ordered  the 
creation  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration, granting  initiation  of  programs 
•with  respect  to  the  generation,  transmis- 
sion and  distribution  of  electric  energy  in 
rural  areas  "  Then,  in  1936,  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  was  passed,  authorizing  the 
apportionment  of  loans  among  the  states 
to  finance  these  projects.  The  passage  of  this 
act  cleared  the  road  for  action,  and  action 
came  quickly. 

Poles  were  set.  and  miles  of  wire  was 
strung  throughout  the  rural  area.  The 
powerful  hand  of  REA  slowly,  but  ever  so 
confidently,  lifted  and  eliminated  the  drudg- 
ery and  despair  from  the  farmer's  Ufe. 
Soon  a  dream  became  a  reality.  The  flip  of 
a  switch  and  the  farm  home  took  on  an 
entirely  new  look.  Lights  Illuminated  the 
yard  making  possible  longer  working  hours 
for  the  farmer.  Electrically-operated  tools 
were  being  developed,  making  his  work 
much  faster  and  easier.  The  spirits  of  the 
farmer  heightened,  for  his  life  was  no 
longer,  and  never  would  again  be,  similar 
to  that  of  the  eariy  colonists.  Rural  Elec- 
trification enabled  the  farmer  to  break  away 
from  servitude  to  the  soil.  and.  through  ra- 
dios and  televisions,  helped  eliminate  the 
Isolation  which  so  long  had  been  a  conse- 
quence of  farm  life. 

The  wonders  of  electricity,  little  by  little. 
began  to  take  over  the  chores  It  could  milk 
cows,  pump  water,  warm  pigs,  hatch  eggs, 
brood  chicks,  sharpen  tools  and  drtU  holes. 
Electricity  was  a  hired  hand  that  paid  for 
its  iiwn  keen! 

Inside  the  rural  home,  the  outlook  Is  every 
bit  a.s  brii^ht.  The  present  housewife  enjoys 
countless  '  labor-saving  devices.  Automatic 
w.ashers  and  dryers,  electric  ranges,  rcfnzera- 
tors  freezers,  and  water  heaters  have  become 
"necessities"  In  every  American  home  So, 
also,  are  the  vacuum  sweepers,  irons,  electric 
mixers,  blenders  and  various  small  kitchen 
appliances  made  possible  by  the  low  wages 
for  which  electricity  Is  working. 

Yes.  REA  is  a  real  friend  to  every  member 
of  every  family.  Towards  the  world  at  large, 
it  has  certainly  not  failed  to  Ic-^ve  Us  print. 
It  has  instilled  unutterable  beauty.  With  its 
great  power,  it  pumps  our  water  nnd  makes 
it  available  anywhere.  It  is  \^ith  this  addi- 
tional water  that  country  yards  and  beautiful 
gardens  are  formed.  For  myself  and  other 
leens  it  provides  entertainment,  and  op- 
portunity toward  fulflUment.  "It"  is  always 
there  working  the  radios,  telephones,  stereos, 
movies,  dance  combos  and  bowling  alleys 
to  keep  us  entertained.  Just  think,  without 
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electjiclty.   what   would   there   be  to  do  on 

Saturday  nights? 

REA  helps  teena  in  other  ways,  too  It  has 
brousiht  new  and  challenging  oppxjrtunities 
for  jobs  and  careers  In  rural  areas.  Better 
educated  than  our  fathers  and  mothers,  we 
are  preparing  to  break  the  barriers  to  process 
In  rural  electrification  with  new  tools,  new 
technology  and  new  techniques 

I  am  certain  that,  because  of  rural  elec- 
trlflcatlon.  my  own  personal  life,  and  Amer- 
ica's future  life  will  be  much  more  productive 
and  rewarding. 

The  V.\lue  of  Rural  Electrificat'on  to  Otn» 
Home  and  Community 

(By  Byron  Yung,  age  16;  grade  10:  school. 
Guide  Rock  High  School:  name  of  father. 
Russell  Yung.  Guide  Rock.  Nebr.:  Con- 
testant sponsored  by  South  Central  Public 
Power  District  Nelson,  Nebr.  in  coop- 
eration w.th  the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric 
Association  i 

Rural  electrification  is  the  most  slgnlilcant 
factor  ;n  the  control  of  our  environment. 
Electric  feeders  and  water  heaters  aid  the 
farmer  in  raising  better  quality  cattle  In  less 
time  and  with  less  expense  and  work.  Electric 
separators^  coolers,  and  r..ilkers  help  the 
dairy  rarmef;;  run  a  more  efficient  dairy  farm 
Heat  '.amps  run  by  electricity  help  the  farmer 
lower  the  death  rate  of  small  pigs  and 
chickens  These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  ways 
electricity  has  helped  the  farmer  raise  better 
livestock  In   less   time  and   with  less  cost. 

The  production  of  crops  has  been  affected 
in  quite  the  same  manner  Electric  irrigation 
pumps  provide  all  the  water  needed  when  the 
farmer  s  crops  are  starving  for  a  drink  of 
water  Grain  dryers  and  electric  irrigation 
pumps  are  responsible  for  better  quality 
errains  and   increased   production. 

The  farmer  also  uses  electricity  in  welders 
and  numerous  power  tools.  These  tools  allow 
the  farmer  to  make  and  repair  equipment 
right  3n  his  own  farm  This  saves  valuable 
time  and  money  Electric  yardllghts  are  not 
only  a  safety  feature  at  night  but  can  also 
be  used  by  farmers  lo  repair  machinery 

Electricity  inside  the  home  has  played  even 
a  greater  part  than  outside.  The  housewife 
has  so  many  labor-saving  devices  run  by 
electricity  so  si^.e  can  get  her  work  done  and 
have  time  left  ever  to  do  as  she  wishes.  Elec- 
tric washers,  dryers,  and  irons  make  wash- 
ing and  ironing  days  a  lot  shorter  and  easier 
If  she  had  to  wash  by  hand,  hang  out  the 
clothes,  and  then  heat  an  old  flat  iron  on  a 
wood-burning  stove  to  do  her  ironing  her 
day  wovild  probably  go  into  the  night.  Mod- 
ern electric  sewing  machines  have  made  sew- 
ing much  easier  and  efficient.  The  housewife 
can  now  make  almost  any  clothes  she  wants 
to  tti  a  reas3nably  short  time  Electric  stoves, 
frying  pans,  mixers,  and  t.^asters  have  helped 
the  hoi;5ew!fe  prepare  delicious  tasting  meals 
every  time  Freezers  and  refrigerators  allow 
the  ho  i.s-'wife  to  stock  up  on  a  sale  at  the 
store  and  to  preserve  food  for  long  periods  of 
time 

Elecric  lights  in  the  home  allow  st.idyiiig 
and  reading  ti  be  done  more  easily  and  with 
less  chance  of  damage  to  the  eyes  that  results 
in  reading  in  poor  light. 

Air  conditioners  and  furnaces  run  by  elec- 
tricity make  it  possible  to  have  your  h  use 
at  a  comfortable  t->mperature  the  year  round. 
Television  and  radio  not  only  supply  enter- 
tainment to  the  whole  family  but  they  also 
keep  the  community  well  informed.  Weather 
brcadcasts  on  television  and  radio  help  the 
farmer  decide  what  he  should  do  about  plant- 
ing, cultivating,  and  harvesting  crops. 

With  all  the  leisure  time  that  is  saved  with 
rural  electriflcatlon  the  people  in  the  com- 
munity have  a  chance  to  Join  several  organi- 
zations This  builds  a  closer  and  better  com- 
munltv  Rural  electrification  Is  a  vital  factor 
In  making  our  environment  more  desirable 


MEMORIAL  DAY  ADDRESS  BY  SEN- 
ATOR ROBERT  C  BYRD  AT 
CHARLES  TOWN.  W.  VA. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Memorial  Day.  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  sF>eaking  during  the  services  held 
at  the  Edge  Hill  Cemetery  in  Charles 
Town,  W.  Va.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  my  remarks  on 
that  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Memorial    Day    Address    by   the    Honorable 

Robert    C     Byrd.   of   West   Virginia.    E^e 

Hill    Cemetery.    Charles    Town.    W.    Va.. 

May   30     196« 

We  gather  here  to  honor  those  who  have 
died  that  America,  and  the  idea  of  human 
freedom  that  it  symbolizes,  might  Uve^to 
pay  tribute,  in  short,  to  those  who  have  given 
their  lives  for  the  American  dream. 

There  are  many  families  In  our  land  from 
which,  over  the  years,  a  loved  one  has  been 
called  to  fight  for  freedom,  and  perhaps  to 
die  in  that  cause,  and  this  day  is  set  apart 
from  all  others  for  us  to  remember  them 
with  grateful  hearts,  rededlcatlng  ourselves 
to  the  principles  for  which  they,  in  Lincoln's 
unforgettable  phrase,  gave  "the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion." 

It  is  fitting,  as  we  honor  them,  that  we 
ask  ourselves  these  questions: 

Are  we  willing  to  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  principles  for  which  they  died  and  to  do 
what  is  necessary  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
America  and  the  American  dream  for  which 
they  gave  their  lives — or  are  we  going  to 
allow  our  country,  and  its  dream  of  liberty 
under  law.  to  perish  before  our  eyes  because 
we  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  cope  with  the 
problems  and  the  forces  that  beset  us?  Will 
we  keep  the  faith? 

In  World  War  I.  John  McCrae.  a  Canadian 
doctor,  thinking  of  the  men  who  had  fallen 
in  Flanders  fields,  penned  these  well-known 
lines: 

We  are  the  Dead.  Short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow. 
Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  fields. 

"Take  up  our  quarrel  wTth  the  foe: 
To  you  from  falling  hands  we  throw 
The  torch:  be  yours  to  hold  it  high. 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall   not  sleep,   though   poppies   grow- 
In  Flanders  fields." 

The  words  are  as  appropriate  today  as  thev 
were  when  they  were  written  in  the  far  less 
complicated  days  of  1918 

We  look  at  our  America  today,  and  we  are 
not  reassured  Our  covintry  Is  wracked  by  a 
dlvislveness  it  has  not  known  since  the  dark 
days  of  the  Civil  War  a  century  ago.  Turmoil 
and  dissension  and  subversive  threats  grip 
the  Nation  at  home,  and  abroad  we  are 
caught  up  in  a  hot  war  and  a  cold  war  with 
the  evil  forces  that  would  destroy  freedom 
and   the  way  of  life   that  we   have   known. 

And  yet  there  Is  no  unity  among  our  peo- 
ple for  either  the  external  fight  against  ag- 
gression or  the  internal  struggle  against 
subversion. 

How  dismaying  the  dissension  Is  to  those 
who  understand  the  lesson  of  history:  that 
onlv  the  strong  can  be  free,  and  that  only  a 
nation  that  Is  willing  to  fight  for  its  ideas 
and  Ideals  will  survive. 

Vietnam  is  only  one  more  chapter  in  the 
long  history  of  the  American  people's  will- 
ingness to  put  their  lives  and  their  treasures 
on  the  line  when  necessary 

From  San  Juan  Hill,  from  Belleau  Wood, 
from  the  Normandy  Beaches  to  Korea  and 
South  Vietnam,  the  storv  has  been  the  same 


When  nations  or  peoples  have  needed  our 
help  against  aggression,  when  their  fight 
was  by  extension  our  fight — as  it  has  so 
often  been,  for  no  man  and  no  nation  can 
be  an  Island  unto  it  elf — America  has  re- 
sponded 

The  shots  that  were  fired  for  American 
freedom  at  Lexington  and  Concord  have,  in- 
deed, been  heard  around  the  world.  For  out 
of  the  blessings  of  our  freedom  we  have 
found  the  strength  to  protect  freedom  and 
to  promote  peace  around  the  world.  No  na- 
tion In  history  has  ever  done  so  much  for 
so  many,  so  often,  so  unselfishly- -in  war 
and  in  peace.  The  Marshall  Plan,  for  ex- 
ample, will  forever  stand  as  a  monument  to 
a  nation  that  does  not  seek  conquest,  or 
plot  aggression,  or  covet  a  foot  of  another 
nation's  soil 

But  what  do  we  find  in  our  country  to- 
day? An  ever-increasing  number  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  are  dropouts  from  nation- 
al responsibility,  dropouts  from  the  Ameri- 
can dream,  whose  words  and  actions  would 
sell  their  country  short  or  sell  it  out, 

I  am  constrained  to  say  that  they  en- 
danger our  country  from  within  far  more 
than  it  Is  endangered  from  without.  They 
are  the  mandarins  of  the  "New  Left."  cloak- 
ing their  sniper  fire  of  destrvictlveness  un- 
der the  mantle  of  "dissent" — the  radical 
professors  who  openly  incite  their  students 
to  rebellion:  the  activist  clergy  'ho  have 
forsaken  the  pulpit  for  the  political  soap- 
box: the  draft-card  burners:  the  demon- 
strators: the  marchers;  the  student  insur- 
rectionists; the  perverters  of  the  civil  rights 
movement;  the  black  power  anarchists,  ex- 
ploited, or  even  directed,  by  the  enemies  of 
America,  openly  preaching  revolution  and 
openly  proclaiming  that  America  must  be 
destroyed. 

On  this  Memorial  Day.  I  want  to  call  for 
a  return  to  the  principles  under  which  our 
country  has  attained  its  earlier  greatness. 
Americans  must  speak  out  ap'ainst  those 
who  defy  authority  and  who  defy  their  gov- 
ernment, those  who  in  the  name  of  free 
speech  and  free  assembly  would  deny  free 
speech  and  free  assembly  to  other.'?,  those 
who  have  distorted  dissent  to  mock  the 
very  principles  that  allow  dissent. 

America  is  not  sick.  It  is  the  malcontents 
who  are  sick  .America  has  not  failed.  They 
have  failed. 

How  insignificant  they  appear  in  compari- 
son with  those  who  have  served  their  coun- 
try, proud  of  its  ideals,  its  traditions  and 
its  performance.  How  poorly  they  compare 
with  the  honored  dead  whose  service  and 
sacrifice  we  commemorate  today. 

I  think  that  on  this  Memorial  Day  we 
could  well  pay  tribute  not  only  to  the  dead 
but  also  to  the  living,  to  the  great  majority 
of  the  American  people  who  carry  their 
share  of  the  load,  who  till  the  soil,  mine  the 
coal,  and  build  the  towns  and  cities,  and 
go  forth  to  war — who  are  raising  ♦heir  fam- 
ilies, paying  their  bills,  going  to  church, 
and  doing  their  Jobs,  without  their  hands 
stuck  out  waiting  for  somebody  to  give 
them  something  for  nothing,  'These  are 
the  unsung  heroes  of  our  nation,  the  peo- 
ple who  have  built  it  and  fought  for  It  and 
preserved  it  and  made  it  great. 

I  am  thankful  that  the  majority  of 
American  citizens  have  not  grown  too  good 
or  too  "intellectual"  to  fight  or  work  for 
their  country,  that  they  have  not  become 
too  'sophisticated"  to  be  patriotic,  or  too 
"liberal"  to  believe  any  longer  in  America 
I  am  reassured  by  the  fact  that  the  serious 
students  and  the  solid  jitlzens  of  both  races 
still  outnumber  the  r.^dicals.  the  draft 
dodgers,  the  law  breakers,  the  do-gooders, 
the  bleeding  hearts,  the  addled  egg-heads 
and  the  Jtist  plain  kooks. 

If  there  has  been  a  failure  of  our  genera- 
tion. It  has  been  a  failure  to  articulate  the 
American  dream,   a   failure  to  courageously 
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speak  out  against  those  who  seek  to  destroy 
our  American  institutions,  a  failure  to  pass 
on  to  all  our  young  people  the  pride  that 
we  have  in  our  heritage  and  in  this  land 
and  to  Instir  in  them  a  love  and  under- 
standing of  America. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  all  Is  perfect 
In  our  country.  It  is  not.  There  is  still  much 
to  be  done  xo  implement  the  American 
dream  and  to  make  It  the  living  reality  that 
all  of  us  want  it  to  be.  But  we  have  come  a 
long  way  and  great  progress  has  been  made. 

Carl  Shurz.  a  former  United  States  Senator 
from  Missouri,  a  widely-known  statesman, 
editor  and  soldier,  put  it  this  way : 

"Our  country,  right  or  wrong. 
When  right,  to  be  kept  right; 
When  WTong.  to  be  put  right." 

That   is  the  attitude  that  America  needs 

todav. 

Let  us  then,  on  this  Memorial  Day  1968. 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  American  dream. 
Let  it  be  a  time  to  honor  the  living  who  serve, 
as  well  as  a  time  to  honor  the  dead.  Let  it  be 
a  time  to  heed  the  voices  of  those  who  have 
built  America  instead  of  those  who  would 
tear  it  down.  Let  it  be  a  time  for  us  to 
resolve  that  we  will  henceforth  eschew  all 
who  would  sell  America  short. 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  those  who  sleep  in 
this  hallowed  ground,  let  us  renew  our  faith 
in  America,  rejuvenating  our  belief  in  the 
virtues  that  have  made  our  land  the  great 
land  that  It  is.  looking  always  to  the  future, 
but  clinging  to  all  that  is  good  from  our  past. 
Let  us  keep  America  dynamic,  vital,  but 
always  securely  rooted  in  the  principles  upon 
which  it  was  founded. 

Let  us  revitalize  the  teaching  of  the  love 
of  country  in  our  schools,  in  our  churches, 
and,  most  especially,  in  our  homes,  remem- 
bering, as  Charles  Dickens  once  wrote: 

"In  love  of  home,  the  love 
Of  country  has  its  rise." 

Let  us  inculcate  in  our  youth  a  reverence 
for  God  and  a  love  of  country.  And  let  us 
seek  to  re-instin  In  all  our  people  a  new 
respect  for  liberty  under  law,  and  for  the 
urder  and  security  upon  which  society  must 
rest. 

And  then,  let  us  have  a  real  re-blrth  of 
patriotism.  It  is  by  no  means  unsophis- 
ticated to  be  patriotic.  On  the  contrary,  the 
mature  citizen  can  become  a  highly  sophis- 
ticated patriot— weighing  objectively  what  is 
right  and  what  Is  wrong  as  he  looks  with 
understanding  and  compassion  upon  the 
land  that  is  his  home. 

We  have  become  too  pseudo-sophisticated, 
too  affluent,  too  soft,  to  permissive,  to  easy- 
coing.  The  times  call  for  men  and  for  strong 
leadership.  We  need  practicing  patriots.  We 
need  men  who  will  stand  up — wherever  they 
."^re,  whatever  their  profession  or  calling — 
and  fight  for  their  country,  who  will  answer 
when  duty  calls  and  do  whatever  duty  bids. 
We  iieed  some  new  profiles  in  American 
courage. 

We  need  a  re-affirmatlon  of  American  devo- 
lion  to  law  and  order  and  a  renewed  respect 
for  authority.  We  need  a  return  to  the 
time-tested  virtues  and  old-fashioned  Ideals 
upon  which  this  Republic  was  founded. 

So.  let  us  on  this  Memorial  Day  resolve 
anew  to  fight  the  apathy  and  indifference 
that  strangle  patriotism  Let  us  by  our  words 
and  by  our  deeds,  by  our  precepts  and  our 
practices,  re-establish  adherence  to  all  that 
is  good  and  sound  In  America  and  in  the 
American  dream.  Let  us  seek  to  restore  unity. 
Let  us  build  our  political  power  without 
political  oppression.  Let  us  remain  militarily 
strong,  but  without  militarism. 

Let  us  remember,  on  this  Memorial  Day, 
that  there  are  many  forces  at  work  In  our 
midst  that  would  destroy  us,  if  we  would 
let  them,  .^nd  let  us  determine,  for  the 
sake  of  those  we  honor  today  who  died  that 
America  might  live,  that  such  destruction 
will  never  come  to  pass. 


Joseph  Addison,  the  great  British  essayist, 
said: 

"What  a  pity  It  is  that  we  can  die  , 
But  once  to  save  ovir  country," 

1  would  say  to  you,  rather,  what  a  pity 
it  Is  that  we.  who  can  live  but  once,  fall  to 
do  ull  that  we  can  do  to  save  our  country 
and  to  preserve  Its  greatness. 

It  is  a  brave  and  noble  thing  to  die  for 
one's  country. 

It  can  be  even  braver  .tnd  more  noble  to 
live  for  (Jiie's  country. 


EFFORTS  BY  INLAND  STEEL  TO 
ELIMINATE  AIR  AND  WATER  POL- 
LUTION 


Mr.  BAYH,  Mr.  President.  I  have  been 
tireatly  impressed  by  the  concentrated 
efforts  e.xpended  by  a  major  Indiana  in- 
du.stry,  the  Inland  Steel  Co,,  to  reduce 
both  air  and  water  pollution  from  its 
varied  operations.  On  June  20  the  com- 
l^any  will  dedicate  a  new  S7  million  air 
pollution  control  equipment  for  its  No.  3 
open  hearth  .shop  at  the  Indiana  Harbor 
Works.  Previously,  it  had  installed  some 
S4  million  worth  of  cleaning  devices  in 
Its  new  basic  oxygen  furnace  shop,  and 
the  cost  for  water  pollution  abatement 
m.stallations  alone  at  the  Indiana  Har- 
bor works  will  total  some  S50  million  by 
1970. 

The  March  1968.  i.ssue  of  Indiana  con- 
tains an  article  de.scribing  in  some  de- 
tail  the   activities  and   future   plans  of 
the    Inland   Steel    Co.   to    minimize    in- 
dustrial    wastes.     Also,     the     magazine 
Ground  Water  Age  for  June  contains  an 
interesting  study  of  the   new  injection 
well  which  the  company  is  building  in 
East   Chicago  to  dispose  of  the   "pickle 
liquor"  used  to  remove  mill  .scale  from 
hot  rolled  steel.  In  addition.  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Inland  Steel  a  more  com- 
plete description  of  the  new  air  pollu- 
tion reduction  facility  which  will  .soon 
be  in  operation  at  Indiana  Harbor.  The 
latter,  which  replaces  seven  large  smoke- 
stacks   with    electrostatic    precipitators 
will  clean  the  tiasses  from  seven  furnaces 
and  will  comply  fully  with  a  strict  new 
air  qualitv  control  ordinance  adopted  in 
1967  by  the  city  of  East  Chicago  under 
the  leadership  of  Mayor  John  B.  Nicosia. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  three  articles  outlining  the 
record  of  Inland  Steel  Co.  in  combating 
pollution  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  From  the  publication  Indiana.  March  19681 
Inland  Steel  Co.  Spending  Millions  To 
Curb  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
Industrlal  wastes  contribute  heavily  to 
the  ever-increasine  problem  of  air  and  water 
pollution.  The  Inland  Steel  Company  at  the 
Indiana  Harbor  Works  recognizes  this  prob- 
lem and  is  ."spending  millions  of  dollars  to 
do  something  about  it. 

By  1970.  the  cost  of  abatement  of  water 
pollution  alone  at  the  Indiana  Harbor  Works 
will  be  about  >50  million  due  to  more  than 
,S6  million  being  spent  on  anti-pollution  de- 
vices to  be  built  into  recently  announced 
projects  such  as  the  80"  Cold  Strip  Mill  and 
the  Mold  Foundry  expansion 

In  1965  an  air  pollution  control  program 
for  East  Chicago  was  initiated  by  Inland  and 
Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Company  This 
multi-million-doUar  plan  calls  for  full  con- 
trol of  emission  from  open  hearth  steelmak- 
Ing  furnaces   and  sintering  plants  by   1973. 


Striving  to  achieve  the  1973  deadline,  In- 
land opened  the  new  Basic  Oxygen  Furnace 
shop.  In  place  of  the  12-lurnace  No  1  Open 
Hearth  The  BOF  is  equipped  with  $4,000,000 
worth  of  cleaning  devices  capable  of  remov- 
ing more  than  99  per  cent  of  the  dust  from 
the  exhaust  gas  of  its  two  lurnaces 

In  1966  at  neighboring  No.  3  Open  Hearth. 
construction  was  begun  on  the  foundations 
for  a  $7,000,000  bank  of  electronic  precipi- 
tators. 

A  12-p.Trt  program  Is  Inlands  answer  to 
questions  raised  by  the  government  concern- 
ing Industry's  part  In  the  water  problem  This 
program  has  received  approval  Irom  the  State 
of  Indiana  and  will  place  the  discharged 
water  of  the  Harbor  Works  well  within  the 
regulations  of  the  Calumet  Area  conference 
(This  conference  was  held  in  1965  when  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  entered  the  water 
pollution  picture  by  establishing  quality 
standards  for  the  south  end  of  Liike  Michi- 
gan.) 

The  first  of  the  12  points  In  the  program 
provides  for  a  waste  acid  collection  and  4.300- 
foot-deep  disposal  system  which  will  bury 
about  170,000  gallons  a  day  of  waste  pickle 
liquor  when  it  goes  into  operation  this  spring. 
Another  part  of  the  program  calls  for  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  the  industrial 
waste  pond  .it  the  north  end  of  the  plant 
Other  features  Include  a  "closed-circuit" 
water  treatment  system  for  the  122  Merchant 
Mill,  eight  automatic  waste  water  samplers  i.t 
plant  outfalls,  larger  water  cooling  towers  ut 
Plants  2  and  3  Coke  Plants,  and  facilities 
for  the  disposal  of  coke  plant  lime  still  wastes 
to  the  East  Chicago  sewage  disposal  plant  for 
treatment. 

A  change  from  a  hot  lime-phosphate  proc- 
ess to  a  hot  lime-zeolite  process  of  water 
treatment  at  No.  3  AC  Station  to  reduce  dis- 
charges of  phosphate  nutrients  is  now  in  op- 
eration. Modifications  to  blast  furnaces  of 
Plant  2  to  prevent  dust-laden  water  from 
being  discharged  will  essentially  be  complet- 
ed this  year.  Similar  improvements  to  Plant 
3's  blast  furnaces,  plus  the  addition  of  a  sec- 
ondary settling  basin  will  also  be  completed 
this  vear. 

In  addition,  this  year  will  witness  the  com- 
pletion of  Improvements  to  Plant  3  blast 
furnaces  and  modifications  to  Plant  2  and 
Plant  3  Coke  Plant  abatement  facilities,  plus 
a  hookup  to  the  city  sewer  for  certain  waste 
water  and  lime  still  waste. 

The  last  of  the  12  projects,  the  Terminal 
Waste  Treatment  Plant,  is  the  costliest  and 
most  important,  and  it  will  take  the  longest 
to  finish  since  a  building  site  must  first  be 
created  where  the  waters  of  the  Indiana  Har- 
bor Ship  Canal's  Turning  Basin  now  He 

When  it  goes  into  operation  :n  1970  the 
plant  will  cleanse  all  water  used  in  the  older 
mills  in  Plant  2  by  removing  virtually  all  sus- 
pended solids  and  oil. 

For  30  vears  Inland  has  been  working  on 
the  problems  of  controlling  the  quality  ol  ihe 
air  and  water  environment  of  the  Harbor 
Works,  The  cost  of  abatement  equipment  :■! 
high  and  in  very  few  instances  provides  any 
return  on   the  investment 

In  a  recent  newsletter  to  company  man- 
agement people.  Inland  President  Frederick 
G.  Jaicks  justified  the  expense  The  com- 
pany realizes  that  it  has  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities which  go  beyond  the  profit  motive 
A  lake  suitable  for  a  diversity  of  uses  is  of 
vital  interest  to  us.  for  we  not  only  work  on 
its  shores  but  also  live  and  play  here," 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration recently  prepared  a  report  on 
pollution  problems  in  Lake  Michigan  and  its 
tributaries.  Two  points  directly  pertain  to 
Inland  One  is  that  "action  be  taken  toward 
the  exclusion  r-r  maximum  treatment  of  all 
Industrial  wastes  contributing  to  pollution: 
and  that  industrial  wastes  be  discharged  to 
municipal  sewers  where  at  all  possible." 

The  other  recoir.mendatlon  is  that  "the 
discharge  of  oil  from  .-my  source  Into  any 
waters  of  the  Lake  Michigan  Basin  be  stopped 
entirely." 
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with  regard  for  these  proposals,  President 
Jaicks  closed  the  compiiny  newsletter  by  say- 
ing. "We  believe  that  with  the  completion  of 
the  current  fjoUutlon  abatement  program, 
the  Indiana  Harbor  Works  will  be  well  within 
both  of  these  recommendations,  and  that  In- 
land will  be  In  the  vanguard  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan-based industries  taking  positive  actions 
to  ensure  the  preservation  of  a  priceless 
natural  asset." 

Lieutenant  Governor  Robert  L.  Rock.  Di- 
rector of  the  Indiana  Department  of  Com- 
merce, toured  Inland  Steel  on  Tuesday. 
March    19 

Charles  M  Squarcy.  Assistant  to  the  Vice- 
President.  Steel  Manufacturing,  made  ar- 
rangements for  the  Lletitenant  Governor's 
tour 

(From  Ground  Water  Age.  June  1968) 

lNJEcrio>j  Weil  Incorporates  Many 

Safeguards 

More  and  more  attention  is  being  placed 
on  the  prjtection  of  our  water  supply,  both 
surface  and  ground  This  has  posed  a  prob- 
lem to  3ome  industries  which  produce  vast 
quantities  pi.  obnoxious  substances  as  by- 
products oi  jjielr  manufacturing  processes. 
The  production  of  steel  Is  a  ca.se  in  point. 

.\  by-product  of  steel  production  is  called 
"pickle  liquor"  and  consists  of  a  combina- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid, 
iron  sulphides  and  chlorides.  This  acid  is 
used  to  remove  mill  scale  from  hot  rolled 
steel  In  the  case  of  Inland  Steel  Co.  of  East 
Chicago.  Indiana,  the  problem  was  what  to 
do  with  about  158.000  gallons  of  this  "pickle 
liquor"  that  was  produced  daily  Previously. 
It  had  been  possible  to  discharge  ;t  into  Lake 
Michigan.  But  recent  antipolhiticn  legisla- 
tion has  made  this  impossible.  The  next 
step  tor  Inland  w.is  to  tind  some  other  more 
suitable  place  to  discharge  this  pollutant. 

Based  on  the  results  of  a  report  prepared 
for  Inland,  it  was  decided  to  dl.=pose  of  this 
waste  through  a  deep  well  disposal  system. 
The  Mt.  Simon  formation,  extending  from 
2.570  feet  to  4.348  feet  below  surface,  was 
selected  as  a  suitable  area  into  which  to  In- 
ject the  waste 

The  Mt.  Simon  formation  Is  a  huge  aquifer 
that  Is  saturated  with  salt  water.  This  water 
ranges  from  20.000  to  123.000  mg  1  total 
dissolved  solids,  making  It  completely  unsuit- 
able for  use.  The  aquifer  also  underlies  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  In  Illinois.  Indiana,  and 
southern  Michigan  and  is  said  to  be  capable 
of  holding  all  of  the  water  presently  con- 
tained In  the  Great  Lakes. 

Another  factor  that  pointed  towards  the 
use  of  the  Mt.  Simon  formation  was  the 
fact  that  directly  above  It  lies  a  solid  shale 
formation  that  would  act  as  an  effective  cap. 
thus  preventing  any  possible  movement  of 
water  upward  to  cause  pollution.  Tests  fur- 
ther showed  that  the  reservoir  capacity  of 
the  aquifer  was  such  that  with  uniform 
vertical  distribution  of  the  "pickle  liquor." 
100  years  of  continuous  injection  at  100  gpm 
would  result  in  a  radius  of  only  1.100  feet  of 
waste  liquid  from  the  well  bore  to  the  waste 
front  The  well  bore  Itself  consists  of  a  1.410 
foot  hole  that  e.xtends  from  the  upper  shale 
caprock  through  the  Mt.  Simon  sandstone  to 
a  point  4.300  feet  below  the  ground  where 
the  well  holes  out  in  a  granite  formation. 

Because  of  the  highly  corrosive  nature  of 
the  waste,  special  considerations  had  to  be 
taken  during  the  construction  of  the  well, 
especially  as  it  pertained  to  material  to  be 
used  for  casing.  While  the  Mt  Simon  sand- 
stone does  not  produce  good  water,  acqulfers 
higher  up  are  in  use,  and  there  could  be  no 
risk  of  contaminating  these. 

Drilling  firm  on  the  Job  was  Stouder  Drill- 
ing Co.,  Evansville.  Indiana,  and  about  six 
months  were  required  to  complete  the  4,300- 
foot  deep  well. 

CASINO     CRITICAL 

To  protect  the  upper  aquifers,  three  sets  of 
steel  casing  were  set  in  the  hole.  Two  of  the 


casings  only  went  part  of  the  way  down  while 
the  third,  or  innermost  one.  extended  below 
the  upper  layer  of  shale  caprock  A  corrosion- 
resistant  Injection  tube  was  then  placed  into 
this  Inner  casing.  A  plug  was  put  In  between 
the  wall  of  the  hole  and  casing  Just  below  the 
bottom  of  the  shale  layer  to  completely  seal 
off  the  aquifer  from  those  above.  Following 
this,  concrete  was  forced  into  the  space  be- 
tween the  hole  wall  and  casing  until  It  com- 
pletely filled  the  space  from  approximately 
the  2.500-foot  mark  to  ground  level. 

Additional  protection  against  the  pos.slbll- 
ity  of  having  the  "pickle  liquor"  leak  into 
good  producing  aquifers  was  provided  by 
pumping  fresh  water  into  the  annular  space 
between  the  similarly  plugged  space  between 
injection  tubing  and  inner  casing.  This  water 
Is  under  constant  pressure  so  that  In  the 
event  of  a  leak  in  the  injection  tube,  the 
water  would  be  forced  in  rather  than  having 
the  "pickle  liquor"  forced  out. 

WELL     DESIGN 

Well  design  called  for  16-inch  surface 
casing  to  be  set  to  the  top  of  the  Siluraln 
limestone  at  abotU  the  170  foot  mark.  After 
this.  l0"4-inch  intermediate  casing  was  .set 
to  nearly  800  feet,  and  a  long  string  of  7- 
inch  casing  went  down  2.440  feet,  thro'.igh 
the  shale  caprock.  and  into  the  Mt.  .Simon 
formation.  .\  2 'g -inch  Flbercast  chemical  in- 
jection tube,  in  turn,  went  down  2.550  feet. 
The  hole  itself  went  down  to  the  lop  cf  the 
pre-Cambrian  gmiiit?  located  at  about  tlie 
4  300-fcot  mark. 

Cutting  samples  were  saved  ind  bagged 
during  drilling.  Specificitlons  called  for  tv;o 
sets  of  bagged  samples  of  cuttings  to  be  fur- 
nished These  were  labeled  as  to  depth  and 
were  obtained  from  every  ten  feet  of  the  hole 
dinlled.  Two  core  samples  were  h!sd  taken. 
Each  sample  was  25  feet  in  length.  The  first 
was  taken  from  the  upper  limit  in  the  Mt. 
Simon  sandstone,  and  the  second  was  from 
the  lower  level. 

TESTING     OP     WELL 

Specifications  also  called  for  drill  sttm  tests 
to  be  made.  The  first  was  taken  iii  the  lower 
Galesville  sand,  at  a  depth  of  1,800  feet.  The 
second  and  third  tests  were  taken  as  soon 
as  the  coring  had  been  completed  in  the 
upper  and  lower  sections  of  the  Mt.  Simon 
formation.  These  tests  were  necessary  to  col- 
lect water  samples,  take  pressure  measure- 
ments and  to  determine  the  degree  of  perme- 
ability of  the  formation  encountered. 

Following  the  acidizing,  pulling  of  tubiiig 
and  swabbing  of  the  well,  an  injection  test 
was  run  using  chlorinated  water  at  a  rate  of 
a  little  over  300  gpm.  The  test  was  run  at 
four  different  rates  in  all.  each  for  one  hour. 
Results  of  these  tests  showed  that  the  dis- 
posal well  would  have  an  initial  disposal 
capacity  of  approximately  62  gpm  cf  1.2  spe- 
cific gravity  "pickle  liquor"  Just  using  gravity 
flow.  A  rate  of  150  gpm  for  the  same  specific 
gravity  fluid  would  require  about  577  psi  well 
head  injection  pressure. 

Care  also  had  to  be  exercised  to  Insure  that 
the  sandstone  in  the  Mt.  Simon  formation 
would  not  become  clogged,  thus  retarding  the 
flow  of  the  waste  into  the  formation.  To  ac- 
complish this,  a  filtering  system  had  to  be 
Installed.  This  system  had  to  be  capable  of 
removing  p.irticles  from  the  "pickle  liquor" 
10  microns  or  more  in  size.  Injection  pumps 
to  send  the  filtered  liquor  down  the  well  are 
capable  of  creating  pressures  up  to  250  psi. 
Two  100,000-gallon  collection  tanks  hold  the 
waste  before  it  Is  filtered  and  pumped  into 
the  well.  Up  to  174.000  gallons  of  pickling 
wastes  can  be  pumped  into  the  well  dally. 
Cost  of  the  well  was  more  than  $2,500,000. 


St.atement  by  Inland  Steel  Co.  on  New  Air 
Pollution  Control  Facility 

A  $7,000,000  program  for  the  reduction  of 
air  pollution  from  the  seven-furnace  No.  3 
Open  Hearth  shop  at  the  Indiana  Harbor 
Works  of  Inland  St«el  Company  will  bear  fruit 


on  June  20.  when  a   huge  bank  of  electro- 
static precipitators  will  be  put  into  operation. 

The  equipment  will  clean  the  shop's  gases 
in  accordance  with  an  air  pollution  control 
agreement  signed  m  May  of  1965  between 
Inland  .ind  the  City  of  East  Chicago.  Indiana. 

The  City  of  East  Chicago  passed  a  new 
Air  Quality  Control  Ordinance  in  1967  which 
superseded  tlie  .\ir  Pollution  Ordinance  of 
1950.  The  limits  on  particulate  emi.'-sions  es- 
tablished by  this  new  Ordinance  are  among 
the  most  restrictive  in  the  country,  and  .ire 
far  more  restrictive  than  those  set  by  the 
Ordinance  of  1950.  Although  the  pollution 
abatement  facilities  for  Inland's  No.  3  Open 
Hearth  shop  were  planned  long  before  the 
new  Ordinance  was  passed.  Inland  insuilled 
the  best  equipment  available,  which  the  man- 
uf.icturcr  guarantees  will  exceed  t'ne  require- 
ments established  by  the  1067  Ordinance. 

The  control  equipment  is  one  of  the  largest 
such  installations  in  the  nation,  ind  consists 
of  a  bank  of  electrostatic  precipit  liters  300 
feet  long  and  taller  than  a  10-story  building. 
The  unit  will  clean  the  dust  from  up  to 
1.600.000  cubit:  ieot  per  minute  of  flue  gas  ex- 
hausted by  the  open  hearth  furnaces. 

The  seven  large  smokestacks  which  orig- 
Inallv  dlscharped  the  wa^te  gases  have  been 
capped.  So  that  all  the  gases  now  emerging 
from  the  eteelmaking  iurnaces  are  collected 
in  ducts  which  :ead  to  the  precipitator. 

Dust-'aden  gases  pais  sviccessively  through 
four  preciultaTor  fields  in  which  the  dust 
particles  a"e  electrically  charged,  then  at- 
tracted to  .stetl  screens  having  an  opposite 
charge.  .\  .-mall  vibration  of  the  ic-oens  will 
drop  the  dust  to  a  receiving  hopper. 

Inland's  research  personnel  are  presently 
working  on  developing  a  process  whlrh  would 
permit  th?  re-use  of  this  iron-bearing  mate- 
rial in  Inland's  "-teelmuking  operations. 

In  the  first  phase  of  the  program,  the  dust 
win  be  collected  from  the  hoppers,  damp- 
ened, balled  and  stockpiled  at  the  plant 

The  precipitator  i.?  not  the  tirst  air  con- 
trol measure  taken  at  Inland,  nor  '.vill  it  be 
the  last.  In  the  agreement  signed  by  Inland 
and  its  neighbors,  the  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Company,  with  the  Citv  of  Ea=t  Chi- 
cago, the  two  companies'  combined  schedule 
of  dust  reduction  calls  for  the  completion 
of  air  coiitrol  projects  by  1973. 

.'According  to  the  records  of  East  Chicago's 
Air  Quality  Control  Department,  the  level  of 
particulates  in  the  city's  air  has  shown  a 
significant  decline  .since  1964.  Air  analyses 
at  that  time  showed  an  average  of  224  micro- 
grams per  cubic  meter,  and  that  figure 
dropped  to  an  average  of  146  micrograms 
per  cubic  meter  in  1967.  Future  decrea.=;es  are 
to  be  expected  as  the  steel  companies'  pollu- 
tion control  progrr.ms  contlnue 

At  Inland  Steel,  other  priinavv  steel  pro- 
duction facilities  have  already  been  the  tar- 
get of  air  qualitv  control  elforts. 

The  companv's  twin-furnace  basic  oxygen 
steelmaking  shop  wiis  put  into  service  in 
1966  with  dust  collection  pc|u:pment  already 
instulled.  Exhausts  at  this  installation  pass 
throtigh  scrubbers  to  reniove  more  than  99 
per  cent  of  the  dust  particles  emerging  from 
the  furnaces. 

Water  used  in  the  scrubbers  is  passed 
through  thickeners  so  that  dust  particles 
settle  out  and  are  removed.  The  water  is 
recirculated,  to  minimize  the  discharge  of 
solid  particles  to  the  U.S.  Ship  Canal,  adja- 
cent to  the  plant. 

The  inauguration  of  Inland's  basic  oxygen 
furnace  increased  the  net  steelmaking  ca- 
pacity oi  the  Indiana  Harbor  Works,  and  it 
made  possible  the  shutdown  of  the  plant's 
12-furnace  No  1  Open  Hearth  shop.  Ter- 
mination oi  operations  at  the  64-year-old 
shop  in  Itself  removed  another  source  of  dust 
particles. 

Some  of  Inland  Steel's  gas  cleaning  equip- 
ment predates  by  decades  the  significant 
steps  for  air  quality  control  now  being  taken 
by  the  company.  Gas  washers  have  been  em- 
ployed   in    each    of    the   plant's   eight    blast 
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furnaces  .since  they  were  built,  the  first  in 
1907.  Thickeners  to  prevent  water  pollution 
resulting  from  the  gas  cleaning  operations 
were  first  installed  in  1927. 

Inland  ranks  the  preservation  of  water 
quality  equal  in  importance  to  its  air  quality 
programs. 

By  1970,  some  $50,000,000  will  have  been 
invested  by  the  company  in  water  treiilinent 
projects,  either  as  separate  centralized  treat- 
ment lacllUies  or  as  adjuncts  to  individual 
steel  processing  lacilities. 

The  goal  of  Inland's  water  control  pro- 
grams is  to  meet  or  exceed  water  qviality 
criteria  established  by  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  and  the 
Indiana  Stream  Pollution  Control  Boards 


NATIONAL  Civil  SERVICE  LEAGUE'S 
14TH  ANNUAL  CAREER  SERVICE 
AWARDS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Pre.'iicient,  on  April 


21.  the  National  Civil  Service  League 
held  its  14th  annual  career  service 
awards  program.  The  career  service 
awards  program  is  a  public  sen-ice  of  the 
National  Civil  Service  League  designed 
to  promote  efficiency  in  go\ernment  by 
recognizing  10  career  public  employees 
for  .significant  contributions;  encourag- 
ing others  in  government  ser\ice  to  pur- 
sue excellence:  promoting  public  appre- 
ciation of  quality  in  government;  and 
.stimulating  able  young  people  to  choose 
careers  in  government. 

The  recipients  of  the  National  Civil 
Service  League's  career  service  awards, 
inaugurated  in  1955,  represent  the  best 
in  public  service. 

The  success  stories  of  the   10  career 
civil  servants  who  won  the  career  service 
awards  of  the  league  give  an  inkling  of 
the  jobs  open  to  able  young  people  in 
government  today.  But  there  is  much 
more  to  the  story,  Their  success,  adven- 
tures, rewards,  satisfactions — though  ad- 
mittedly not  typical — are  shared  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  other  public  em- 
ployees. And  more  than  9  million  people 
who  staflf  National.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments share  these  rewards  today  in 
every   kind  of   occupation.   They   range 
from  managing  and  manning  thousands 
of  social  services  to  the  frontiers  of  space. 
This  year's  awardees  were : 
Brent  Ashabranner,  Peace  Corps: 
Dr.  Lewis  M.  Branscomb,  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards: 
Edward  P.  Cliff.  Forest  Service; 
Samuel    M.    Cohn,    Bureau     of    the 
Budget: 
J.  William  Doolittle,  U.S.  Air  Force; 
James  P.  Kelly.  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare: 

Dr.  Alexander  D.  Langmuir,  Public 
Health  Service: 

Ellsworth  H.  Morse.  Jr..  General  Ac- 
counting Office; 

Milton  Shaw,  Atomic  Energj-  Commis- 
sion: and 

Arbon  W.  Straiten,  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

At  the  program  honoring  these 
awardees,  Mortimer  M.  Caplin,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Civil  Service  League, 
presided.  The  banquet  ■was  attended  by 
outstanding  leaders  in  Government, 
business,  and  career  employees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
gram be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  program 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows; 

Program 

Presidingi  Mortimer  M.  Caplin,  President, 
National   Civil   Service   League. 

Presentation  of  Colors:  Military  Color 
Guard. 

Address:  The  Honorable  McGeorge  Bundy, 
President.  The  Ford  Foundation. 

Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  The  Honorable  John  W.  Macy,  Jr., 
Chairman,  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

Awards  Presentation:  Bernard  L.  Gl.adleux, 
Chairman.  Board  of  Directors,  National  Civil 
Service  League. 

Together  with  Government  officials,  offi- 
cers of  the  National  Civil  .Service  League. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  an  out- 
standing address  was  delivered  by  Hon. 
McGeorge  Bimdy,  president  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  in  which  he  .strcs.sed  our  Na- 
tion's dependence  on  a  highly  capable 
civil  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  Mr. 
Bundy's  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Remarks  by  McGeorge  Bundy.  National 
Civil  Service  Leagite,  Washington,  D.C  . 
April  27.  1968 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
and  to  have  a  chance  to  talk  about  the  public 
service.  In  a  very  strong  sense,  what  Is  said 
at  a  meeting  like  this  is  of  relatively  low  im- 
portance compared  with  what  Is  done. 

Look  at  the  records  of  the  men  who  are  up 
for  honors  tonight,  and  consider  how  unlikely 
it  is  that  our  government — perhaps  any 
government  twenty-live  years  ago — could 
have  brought  forward  ten  professional 
civil  servants  with  records  of  achievement  as 
clear  and  as  varied  as  these.  Then  remind 
yourselves  that  there  v.-ere  ten  Career  Awards 
of  this  calibre  last  year  and  the  year  before, 
and  that  already  people  are  wrestling  with 
the  problem  of  nominating  and  choosing 
ten  for  the  year  to  come.  Reckon  the  great 
number  of  men  and  women  whose  skills, 
v/hose  commitment,  whose  service,  whose 
accomplishment,  reflect  the  combination  of 
human  quality  and  wider  purpose  which 
the  Federal  service  means  to  so  many  of  us. 

Do  all  this,  and  you  understand  at  once — 
in  a  way  which  no  words  of  any  Individual 
can  improve  on— the  degree  to  which  the 
public  service  in  the  United  States  is  now  an 
indispensable,  inescapable,  and  most  for- 
tunate part  of  the  reality  of  our  society  as  a 
whole.  So  we  today  celebrate  a  phenomenon 
without  which  tlie  United  States  Govern- 
ment could  not  play  a  role — either  at  home 
or  abroad — commensurate  with  its  size, 
strength,  and  accountability. 

It  Is  entirely  proper  that  for  one  evening 
we  should  emancipate  ourselves  from  the 
great  spectator  sport  of  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign. But  it  is  also  entirely  proper  that  we 
remind  ourselves  that  whoever  has  the  mls- 
fortunte  to  win  will  find  himself  turning 
from  the  contest  of  the  polls  (obviously  a 
good  and  necessarv  and  extraordinarily  im- 
portant affairs!  to  the  question  of  the  process 
of  government.  When  that  happens,  what- 
ever may  be  the  abrasive  edges  of  his  con- 
tact with  the  men  and  women  who  are  here 
in  the  Federal  government  already,  the  man 
who  wins  and  the  men  he  brines  with  him 
will  find  themselves  inescapably  dependent 
upon  the  quality  of  the  professional  civil 
servants. 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  to  me  that  this  great 
dependency  on  a  hlehly  capable  civil  service 
happened  by  design.  I  Intend  no  offense  tc 
John  Macy.   for  I   think   when   the   history 


books   are   written   the   record   of   the   Civil 
Service  Commission  In  the   years  in   which 
he  has  been  chairman  will  be  one  the  great 
stories    in    the    American    public    .service    in 
Its  own  right.  But  I  think  he  would  Join  with 
me   in    the    hypothesis   that   the   proccsx   by 
which  the  strength  and  quality  of  the  public 
service  have  grown  over   the  last  two  gen- 
erations is  even  more  slgnlflcant  than   the 
very  important  and  constructive  Individual 
steps  to  Improve  the  status,  role,  and  varied 
opportunity  of  the  civil  service.  Notably  un- 
der  the   last    three   P>resldents    the   concept 
of  a   professional   career  service  has  moved 
forward  to  include  a  closer  and   more  self- 
respecting    connection    to    government    of- 
ficials    with     political     reBponslblllty.     This 
process  of  change   has   also  begun   to   rede- 
hne  the  relation  between  the  public  service 
and   the  voter.   It   is   more   Important  than 
ever,  in  fact,  that  the  public  service  should 
not  be  political  in  the  bad  .sense  of  the  word, 
because  the  public  service  commands  a  kind 
of    public    re.spect    and    public    acceptance 
which  it  did  not  have  in  earlier  times.  This 
process.  I  suggest,  is  wider  and  deeper  'han 
laws  and  execiitlve  orders  and  exhortations, 
even  from  Presidents.  It  is  somehow  a  part  of 
the  way  In  which  this  nation  now  conducts 
its   business   becau.se  It   must 

the  pay  of  puDi.lc  servants 
Now.  there  are  many  problems  left  in  the 
new  public  service — many  lacks,  many  un- 
certainties, many  moments  of  delay  and  dis- 
couragement and  many  pockets  of  imperfec- 
tion. The  most  obvious — and  I  think  it  not  a 
trivial  point — is  that  the  compensation  for 
service  to  the  government  Is  still  a  very  long 
distance  from  what  it  should  be.  This  Is  a 
proposition  still  more  dramatically  true  in 
cities  and  states  than  in  the  Federal  serv- 
ice. But  the  lack  in  Washington  is  very 
strong.  I  have  recently  had  occasion  to  look 
at  the  question  of  compensation  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  officers  of  the  cabinet.  Cabinet 
officers  today  receive  salaries  of  $35,000.  I 
amused  myself  by  asking  whether  if  the  cur- 
rent salary  of  a  cabinet  officer  were  doubled 
he  would  be  better  or  worse  off.  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  than  he  would 
have  been  sixty  years  ago.  It  turns  out  to  be 
almost  a  dead  heat  between  a  salary  of  870.- 
000  in  1968  and  the  actual  cabinet  salary  of 
S.12,000  in  1908  when  you  take  into  account 
both  changes  of  price  levels  and  what  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  done  to  take- 
home  pay  in  the  intervening  years. 

By  one  of  the  major  reforms  of  recent 
years  (a  reform  for  which  John  Macy  should 
share  the  credit  that  is  officially  and  prop- 
erly given  to  virtuous  committees)  •  the  basic 
responsibility  for  changing  top  Federal  sal- 
aries now  rests  with  a  new  institution  called 
the  Quadrennial  Salary  Commission.  This 
independent  body  will  liave  the  Job  of  mak- 
ing recommendations  to  the  President,  and 
the  President  in  turn  will  have  power  to 
make  recommendations  to  Congress — and 
those  recommendations,  which  will  probably 
be  closely  parallel  to  what  the  Commission 
brings  m".  win  take  effect  unless  the  Congress 
takes  positive  action  to  overturn  them.  This 
procedure  takes  the  individual  Congressman 
off  the  hook,  and  quite  properly  so.  The  first 
Quadrennial  Salary  Commission  will  go  to 
work  this  year,  and  I  think  there  are  at 
least  three  reasons  why  its  members  may 
wish  to  consider  a  recommendation  to  re- 
store the  cabinet  salary  position  of  1908. 

The   first  is   quite  simple   and   historical: 
1908  was  a  pretty  good  year— it  was  Theo- 


•.^.fter  making  this  tribute  at  the  Leagtie 
dinner  I  was  informed  by  an  unimpeachable 
source  that  the  true  originator  of  this  in- 
genious reform  is  Senator  DIrksen.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  offer  hearty  thanks  to  him  for  a 
characteristically  practical  contribution.  You 
often  find  strong  currents  under  roaring 
surf. 
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dore  Roosevelt's  last  In  office  and  his  cabi- 
net had  many  good  men.  so  that  level  is  a 
a  good  one  to  restore. 

MOBILITY 

My  second  reason  Is  supply  and  demand  on 
a  wider  level  It  is  not  only  the  honest-to- 
goodness  cabinet  officers  who  deserve  more 
|)ay.  Indeed  the  larger  reason  for  lifting  the 
celling  is  to  be  able  to  help  some  people  on 
the  third  and  fourth  floors.  The  most  pre- 
posterous salary  schedule  now  operating  in 
any  large  organization  is  that  which  operates 
in  the  Federal  government  between  what  Is 
called  level  5  and  level  2  of  the  top  pro- 
fessional range.  The  last  time  I  looked,  you 
could  go  from  level  5  to  level  2  in  jumps  of 
either  $500  or  $750.  and  after  sharing  the 
booty  with  Mr  Mortimer  Caplln  and  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  you  had  just  enough  money 
left  to  take  your  wife  out  to  dinner  and  ex- 
plain to  her  that  It  wasn't  a  raise.  It  was 
simply  an  Improvement  In  status. 

To  cram  four  administrative  levels  right 
at  the  cop  of  the  Federal  professional  serv- 
ice between  328.000  and  430.000  is  to  assert 
futility.  It  makes  it  quite  Impossible  to  exer- 
cise true  flexiljiUty  of  movement  in  and  out 
and  up  and  ^ound  the  Federal  government. 
Government  deserves — and  any  rirst-rate  so- 
ciety ought  to  provide — a  frame  of  mobility 
for  first-rate  men  The  present  frugal  squeeze 
at  the  top  Imjxises  very  heavily  upon  the 
sense  of  dedication,  commitment,  and  will- 
ingness to  persevere  that  has  been  the  fuel 
of  the  Federal  service,  professional  and  ama- 
teur alike,  for  so  very  long. 

I  am  not  urging  that  the  level  of  compen- 
sation at  the  top  of  the  Executive  branch  ( or 
any  other  branch  of  government)  should  be 
made  competitive  with  the  higher  reaches  of 
the  more  remunerative  professions,  or  the 
executive  suite  of  the  corporate  world  That 
is  not  the  point:  the  point  is  simply  that  a 
government  with  the  kinds  of  authority  and 
concern,  the  breadth  of  responsibility,  and 
the  variety  of  problems  of  the  United  States 
government,  handicaps  Itself  when  it  leaves 
almost  no  salary  space  between  the  t^p  of 
the  ordinary  civil  service  and  the  cabinet 
rank  Itself  So  I  would  tolerate  the  "waste" 
of  this  double  stlary  on  cabinet  officers.  Let 
em  eat  cake,  so  that  a  reasonable  supply  of 
freshly  baked  bread  can  be  obtained  and 
distributed  In  the  working  parts  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

EXPANDING   DIMENSIONS  OF   RESPONSIBILITY 

The  third  reason  for  a  salary  revolution  is 
the  growth  curve  of  the  Federal  government 
and  of  all  government.  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  size  of  the  government,  or  the 
magnitude  In  terms  of  manpower,  or  even  a 
budget  of  any  given  office.  Rather  I  mean 
the  Inevitability  that  when  the  National 
Civil  Service  League  meets  twenty-five  years 
from  now  to  give  what  may  then  have  to  be 
twelve  or  even  fifteen  awards,  the  difference 
between  the  range  of  responsibilities  of  the 
men  who  are  honored  then  and  of  those  who 
are  here  this  evening  will  be  as  great  as  the 
difference  between  the  responsibilities  of 
these  ten  men  and  those  of  senior  civil  serv- 
ants m  1940. 

The  revolution  In  the  role  and  responsi- 
bility of  government  has  been  continuous 
since  1933:  it  continues  today  Major  prob- 
lems that  now  are  only  marginally  the  prob- 
lems of  government  will  be  central  problems 
of  government  in  another  generation.  The 
most  obvious  and  the  most  rapidly  growing 
one  Is  education.  The  Federal  government 
will  not  run  the  schools  In  1985.  but  with- 
out the  Federal  government  the  schools  will 
not  run:  neither  will  the  colleges  or  the  uni- 
versities. Take  the  environment  too:  the 
Federal  government  will  not  own  and  operate 
the  environment,  but  without  the  Federal 
government,  the  environment  will  be  Intol- 
erable. And  take  international  affairs.  In  rela- 
tive growth,  we  are  told  In  studies  largely 
sponsored  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 


the  international  side  of  the  government 
will  not  grow.  I  think  myself  that  la  a  happy 
sign;  I  am  all  for  Ambassador  Tuthlll's  the- 
ory of  the  small  and  beautlfiil  embassy. 
Sending  more  pyeople  to  solve  international 
problems  Is  very  often  not  the  answer.  So 
relative  magnitudes  may  not  grow  In  those 
crude  terms,  but  the  dangers  of  the  world 
In  the  next  generation  will  not  grow  less. 
Nor  will  the  Inescapable  responsibility  of 
the  United  States  government  as  the  great- 
est world  p>ower.  and  the  only  one  that  is 
constantly  refreshed  by  having  to  bounce 
against  the  feelings  of  its  own  people  on  for- 
eign affairs. 

All  these  are  only  the  more  obvious  areas 
for  large  governmental  engagement.  Others 
will  be  sure  to  come  closer  to  center  stage. 
What  happens  to  the  oceans?  What  happens 
to  the  processes  of  life  In  an  urban  society 
In  which  the  very  constitutional  boundaries 
of  the  states  may  become  out  of  date  In  a 
way  which  we  only  faintly  sense  today''  How 
will  all  of  this  be  reconciled  with  a  continu- 
ing process  of  democratic  election,  demo- 
cratic responsiveness,  and  citizen  partlclp>a- 
tlon  out  In  the  communities  of  the  country? 
How  will  we  sort  out  the  hundreds  of  gov- 
ernment programs  mounted  only  in  the  cur- 
rent Administration?  Again  I  am  talking 
not  in  terms  of  budgets  or  of  money,  but  In 
terms  of  the  growing  skill  that  governmental 
efforts  will  demand,  the  dedication  they  will 
assume,  the  responsibility  they  will  offer,  the 
challenge  they  will  set  to  the  men  and  women 
of  the  public  service.  All  this  Is  another  rea- 
son for  respectable  rates  of  pay 

So  history,  supply  and  demand,  and  the 
future  together  are  compelling  Yet  I  am  not 
saying  that  salaries  or  compensation  .ire  an 
end  in  themselves.  If  you  will  allow  me  a  re- 
mark from  my  bygone  university  experi- 
ence. I  remember  that  fifteen  years  ago  the 
question  of  what  you  paid  a  professor  had 
become  critical,  not  because  professors  were 
starving,  but  because  the  rates  of  pay  '.n  the 
academic  profession  had  fallen  so  seriously 
behind  the  responsibilities  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  academic  profession  that  there 
was  an  imbalance  which  amounted  to  a  dis- 
order in  that  whole  part  of  our  society.  I 
don't  want  to  say  that  professors  are  now 
getting  paid  enough  (or  even  too  mucht .  but 
the  scales  are  a  great  deal  better  than  they 
were.  The  self-respect  of  the  profession  Is 
greater  than  it  was.  We  have  restored  the 
dignity  of  the  faculties  of  our  country  just 
in  time  for  them  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
the  dignity  of  the  undergraduate.  I  think 
we  should  do  the  same  for  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment because  there  is  a  lot  of  trouble 
ahead  and  the  society  will  pav  dearly  for 
skimping  on  the  quality  of  its  public  service. 

THE     PROFESSIONALS    AND    THE    PRESIDENCY 

The  pay  question  Is  serious,  but  it  is  Just 
one  aspect  of  a  more  profound  question  in 
the  public  service — the  relation  between  the 
professional  service  and  the  amateur  service, 
or  if  you  will,  between  the  Presidency  i  which 
is  more  and  more  an  institution  that  goes 
out  far  beyond  the  reach  and  the  personality 
of  a  single  individual)  and  the  continuing 
civil  service  as  an  arm  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Federal  government. 

This  is  a  subject  which  is  close  to  my  heart 
and  one  on  which,  in  my  Judgment,  a  great 
deal  of  nonsense  has  been  written  Certainly 
there  is  an  intake  of  breath,  a  kind  of  pause 
for  observation,  and  a  process  of  mutual 
examination,  when  a  new  administration 
comes  in.  There  :s  a  wariness  deriving  from 
somewhat  different  patterns  of  experience 
and  expectation — -in  a  curious  way.  a  kind  of 
exaggerated  expectation  on  both  sides — of 
the  professionals  by  the  new  amateurs  and 
of  the  new  amateurs  by  the  professionals. 
This  derives  not  from  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
the  people  on  either  side,  but  from  the  In- 
curably optimistic  view  which  both  sides 
share  as  Americans.  namt)y  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  can.  in  fact,  do 


anything  it  puts  Its  mind  to.  This  proposi- 
tion Is  at  once  essential  to  the  conduct  of 
democratic  government  in  a  dlflRcuIt  time  of 
the  world's  affairs,  and  contrary  to  fact,  be- 
cause the  U  S.  government  cannot,  at  any 
given  moment,  do  anything  It  has  a  mind  to 
The  reasons  why  it  cannot  arp  as  varied  as 
the  problems  it  confronts,  but  at  four-  or 
eight-year  intervals  you  get  a  jroup  of  peo- 
ple wlio.  having  tolled  through  an  election 
year,  have  very  high  hopes  An  election  year 
is  Indeed  very  hard  on  the  candidates.  It  is 
very  hart'  on  the  rest  of  us  too.  and  verv  hard 
on  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
which  is  required  to  hold  its  breath  for  a 
period  that  may  run  up  to  eighteen  months 
That  requires  quite  a  lot  of  breath  control. 
and  when  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  holding  Its  collective  breath 
for  this  length  of  time,  it  want.s  to  exhale 
in  somebody's  face. 

But  when  a  candidate  has  been  running 
exceedingly  hard  and  avoiding  fatal  mis- 
takes at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  a  day 
and  comes  to  the  end  of  an  exhausting  con- 
test, his  view  is  that  it  is  time  that  he  should 
sink  into  a  large  soft  protective  net  and. 
"by  God.  these  people — the  public  service  - 
haven't  been  doing  anything  for  a  year.  Let 
them    show   what    they    can   do." 

Now  this  is  the  surface  reaction  and  the 
troubles  it  creates  are  as  predictable  as  Day- 
light .Saving,  no  matter  who  wins  and  no 
matter  how  many  government  officials  stay 
and  how  many  quit  In  January.  February 
and  March  of  next  year. 

But  all  of  this  is  not  the  point.  The  point 
is  the  opposite:  inescapably  and  by  the 
nature  of  their  tasks,  the  persons  who  con- 
stitute the  Presidency — the  Administration — 
and  the  continuing  professional  service  on 
the  other  hand.  will,  in  fact,  do  business 
with  each  other,  lit  is  far  from  clear  Just 
who  the  members  of  the  Administration 
are  and  how  wide  that  term  should  be  spread: 
there  will  be  people  who  think  of  themselves 
as  the  Administration  although  the  .Admin- 
istration doesn't  think  of  them  as  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  that  will  take  some  time 
to  sort  out.  too.  I 

The  collaboration  will  happen  with  least 
friction  and  with  most  necessity  in  that 
mysterious  center  of  all  kinds  of  power — 
that  place  where  politics  and  professional- 
ism are  mixed  together  behind  the  protec- 
tive architecture  of  General  Grant — the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  Because  by  definition  he 
will  be  an  intelligent  man.  whoever  is  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  the 
next  time  will  make  friends  with  the  in- 
cumbent. The  rest  of  the  new  Administra- 
tion will  learn  slowly  about  what  is  going 
on  there,  but  those  who  are  smart  will  get 
there  earlv  enough  to  be  remembered  in  the 
process  that  shapes  what  comes  to  be  the 
1970  budget. 

GROWING    SYMBIOSIS 

Joking  aside.  I  am  not  really  talking  about 
the  gamemanship  of  getting  into  the  proc- 
ess. What  counts  in  the  end  is  something 
wider  and  deeper:  The  Federal  government 
Is  an  Instrument  which  cannot  operate 
without  the  Presidency,  and  the  Presidency 
,1s  an  instrument  which  cannot  operate 
without  the  Federal  government.  With  all 
their  respective  troubles  and  all  tlieir  abra- 
sions and  all  their  impatience,  one  with  the 
other,  and  all  of  the  stories  which  can  be 
told  in  and  out  of  school  about  this  or  that 
outrageous  requirement  from  the  White 
House  or  this  or  that  impossible  delay  in 
performance  from  this  or  that  bureau  or 
department,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
these  two  great  elements  In  the  American 
process  of  government  are  natural  allies. 
I  Of  course  there  are  pockets  of  power  out 
in  the  Executive  Branch  that  are  vaguely 
hostile  to  the  Presidency  and  think  of  them- 
selves as  Independent  of  It  and  accountable 
only  to  themselves.)  We  all  know  that  the 
popular   myth    that    the   Executive   Branch, 
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and  especially  the  Presidency,  is  too  big  for 
its  britches,  is  a  foolish  notion.  The  real 
questions  that  have  to  be  raised  about  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Federal  government  have 
to  do  not  with  excessive  authority  or  ar- 
bitrary strength  or  terrible  usurpation,  but 
with  the  way  in  which  an  extraordinarily 
complex  entity,  tightly  limited  both  by  pub- 
lic opinion  and  by  the  legislature,  conducts 
its  affairs.  We  know.  Indeed,  that  the  ques- 
tion that  has  to  be  asked  about  the  govern- 
ment is  how  to  make  It  work — how  to  make 
the  decent  and  responsible  and  good  things 
liappen. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say.  out  of  my  experi- 
ence as  an  amateur  and  my  observation  over 
.t  longer  period,  is  that  in  the  end  there  is 
no  substitute  for  the  effective  communica- 
tion of  purpose  and  knowledge  and  under- 
.standlng  back  and  forth.  I  think  If  you  try 
to  say  that  one  part  of  the  job  belongs  to 
the  political  people — the  .Administration — 
and  that  another  part  belongs  to  the  profes- 
.-lonals.  you  will  quickly  be  in  trouble. 
Political  judgments  i  not  public  political  re- 
sponsibility, for  that  is  another  que.ctlon) 
h.ne  to  be  a  part  of  the  thinking  of  the 
professionals,  and  an  understanding  of  pro- 
fessional Judgments  must  be  a  part  of  the 
way  of  life  of  the  .Administration.  The  lists 
of  people  who  have  won  the  Career  .Award, 
who  have  made  their  names  in  the  profes- 
sional public  service  of  the  United  States 
government,  have  a  close  relation  to  the 
jjolitlcal  offices  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment in  later  years.  One  may  joke  about  a 
distinguished  professional  who  becomes  a 
ablnet  (ifflcer.  bvit  In  seriousness  one  should 
:ecognlze  that  advancement  to  the  cabinet  Is 
recognition  both  of  the  distinguished  profes- 
lonal  service  of  an  Individual  and  of  the 
inescapable  interpenetratlon  of  the  final 
political  process  of  executive  government  and 
•he  professional  service  which  the  National 
Civil  Service  League  exists  to  celebrate.  This 
-vmblosls  will  grow,  not  decrease.  All  the  in- 
ternal governmental  wars  and  all  the  abra- 
sions and  all  the  muttial  suspicion  we  have 
had  In  the  past  will  continue,  but  they  will 
be  increasingly  In  the  minor  key.  The  major 
mode  will  be  the  sense  cf  common  enter- 
prise. 

That  Is.  I  think,  the  meaning  of  the  grow- 
ing concern  with  the  effectiveness  of  the 
civil  service  and  the  concept  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice Idea  which  Is  reflected  in  the  public  ex- 
pressions and  the  actual  practice  of  the  last 
three  Presidents.  It  is  the  meaning  of  the 
reality  of  our  society  as  it  is  in  1968  and. 
.till  more,  lis  it  will  be  in  1978.  For  as  long 
■IS  we  speak  the  English  language,  the  civil 
servants  will  say  "politician"  with  a  special 
tone  of  voice,  and  the  political  office  holders 
will  say  'bureaucrat"  in  a  special  tone  of 
^■oice.  It  Is  a  curious  and  interesting  habit 
among  Americans  that  they  keep  bad  words 
for  good  things.  But  in  terms  of  reality,  the 
political  leader  and  the  professional  civil 
servant  will  more  and  more  be  partners.  They 
will  know  It  more  and  more  and  the  country 
will  know  it  too. 


CRIME  Afro  THE  MARCH  ON 
WASHINGTON 

Mr  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  the  following  newspaper  stories 
m  the  Record: 

From  the  WashinRton  Post  of  June 
4.  1968:  "Marchers  Balked  at  Justice 
Department":  "Rustin  Pushing  for  Big 
March":  "Rustin  Call  Cites  the  Amer- 
ican Promise'  ";  and  "Poor  Mai-ch  Sub- 
dues Militant  'Bandido'." 

From  the  Washington  Star  of  June  4. 
1968:  "Marchers  Hold  8-Hour  Vigil  at 
Justice  Department";  "The  Invaders 
Seize  Bus.  Stir  Row  at  Tent  City":  and 
■Judge  in  Riot  Cases  Criticizes  District." 


From  the  Washington  Post  of  June  5, 
1968:  "Marchers  Tell  Clark  Law  Falls." 

From  the  Washington  Star  of  June  5, 
1968:  "Abemathy  Denies  Rustin  Au- 
thority'; "Marchers  Split  on  Protest 
Site  ";  and  "Two  Slain  in  Shooting  on 
M  Street.  ' 

Fi-om  the  Washington  Post  of  June  6, 
1968;  "Marchers'  Rift  Breaks  Into 
Open";  and  "Hill  Delegation  Visits  Res- 
un-ection  City,  Pi'omises  Hearings." 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  stories 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington   (DC.)   Post,  June  4, 

1968] 

MARCHERS  Balked  at  Justice  Department 

(By  Paul  W.  "Valentine) 

More  than  400  clamoring  demonstrators 
of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  took  their 
grievances  to  the  locked  doors  of  the  Justice 
Department  yesterday  in  an  inconcltislve 
call   for  action   on   their  demands. 

Leaders  said  they  were  prepared  to  sur- 
round the  Justice  Department  building  for 
an  indefinite  period  unless  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark  agreed  to  meet  with  a 
delegation  cf  100  demonstrators.  The 
marchers  left  shortly  after  10  p.m.  with  an 
agreement  to  meet  with  Clark  today. 

Hosea  Wllllan^s.  the  bearded  leader  "if 
direct  action  for  Restu'rection  City,  emerged 
from  the  building  at  about  8:20  p.m  with  a 
small  group  after  what  he  said  was  a  meeting 
with  Clark. 

WilUams  picked  up  a  bullhorn  and  an- 
nounced to  the  crowd:  "I  am  deeply  hurt 
...  I  have  lost  a  lot  of  respect  for  Mr.  Clark 
He  said  in  effect.  I  am  God  and  you  all  are 
nobody.' 

"We're  going  to  march  around  this  build- 
ing and  Mr.  Clark  will  not  go  home  out  of 
this  door  this  night  without  talking  to  us." 
He  called  for  those  willing  to  be  arrested 
to  line  up  In  front  of  the  building's  entrance 
at  10th  Street  and  Constitution  Avenue  nw. 
About  300  demonstrators  formed  in  a  line, 
and  "Williams  led  about  100  of  them  in  a 
march  around  the  block. 

The  Attorney  General  left  the  building 
at  9:50  pm  .  unobserved  by  the  demonstra- 
tors. Shortly  after,  about  126  Campaigners, 
led  by  Williams,  left  the  Justice  Department 
for  a  meeting  near  the  campus  of  George 
Washington  University. 

En  route  to  the  site,  however.  Williams 
learned  that  the  meeting  had  ended,  and 
the  group  returned  to  Resurrection  City. 
The  remainder  of  the  demonstrating  group 
at  the  Justice  Department  dispersed  at  about 
the  same  time. 

Clark,  mean-while,  had  agreed  to  meet  with 
100  Campaigners  this  morning  Rudolfo 
I  Corky  I  Gonzales,  a  Mexican-American 
leader  from  Denver,  said  the  demonstrators 
would  return  to  Justice  for  the  meeting. 

A  Justice  Department  spokesman  said  last 
night  that  the  Government  was  willing  at 
all  times  to  mec-t  with  members  of  the  Cam- 
paign, but  that  it  didn't  plan  to  honor 
impromptu  demands  for  meetings  with  large 
delegations. 

The  spokesman  said  that  Clark  had  offered 
to  meet  with  25  persons  yesterday  on  the 
question  of  Mexican-American  issues  He 
also  agreed  to  meet  with  100  Campaigners 
today  to  talk  about  general  demands. 

Demonstration  leaders  Insisted  on  the 
meeting  last  night  with  100  persons  repre- 
senting all  elements  of  the  Campaign,  a 
demand  that  was  rejected  by  Clark  at  the 
meeting  with  Williams  and  the  others. 

Earlier,  the  four-week  old  Campaign  won 
the  endorsement  of  a  Cabinet  member.  In- 
terior Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall 

He  told  a  group  of  about  30  Indians  at  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs: 


"I  think  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  Is 
achieving  Important  alms  and  awakening 
the  conscience  of  the  country  In  a  way  that 
hasn't  been  done  before" 

The  Justice  Department  demonstration 
came  in  a  day  crowded  with  Campaign  activ- 
ity. Including  picketing  by  Indians  at  the 
National  Press  Building  and  a  visit  by  Mex- 
ican-Americans to  the  Mexican  Embassy 
where  they  asked  Ambassador  Hugo  B.  Mar- 
gain  to  take  their  grievance  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Margaln  refused,  saying  it  Is  not  Mexican 
policy  to  meddle  in  the  Internal  affairs  of 
other  countries 

The  si>eclfic  purpose  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment demonstration  was  to  demand  Federal 
intervention  in  the  Los  Angeles  County  prose- 
cvitlon  of  13  Mexican-Americans  Indicted 
on  charges  of  conspiring  to  disturb  the 
peace.  Thry  are  accused  of  leading  a  walkout 
and  boycott  of  15.000  students  last  March 
at  a  number  of  predominantly  Mexican- 
American   schools   in    Los   Angeles. 

Gonzales.  Mexican-American  leader  from 
Denver,  said  they  are  demanding  that  Clark 
exercise  his  power  to  grant  a  72-hour  period 
of  Immunity  against  further  prosecution  of 
the  13  defendants  while  an  investigation  of 
possible  civil  rights  violations  Is  made. 

Justice  otflcials  said  they  know  of  no  72- 
hour  Immunity  period.  They  said  it  Is  p>OG- 
slble  to  seek  either  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  through  a  Federal  Court  or  attempt 
lo  remove  the  case  from  State  to  Federal  ju- 
risdiction, but  these  actions  would  require 
the  Initiative  of  attorneys  for  the  defend- 
ants. 

The  250  demonstrators  walked  from  Res- 
urrection City  near  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
TO  the  Justice  Department,  getting  soaked 
in  an  afternoon  shower  along  the  way. 

At  the  northwest  corner  of  Constitution 
Avenue  and  10th  Street  nw.  they  were  met 
by  Nathaniel  E.  Kossack.  second-in-com- 
mand of  the  Department's  Criminal  Divi- 
sion. 

Kossack  told  Gonzales  a  delegation  of 
five  persons  could  see  Stephen  Pollak.  as- 
sistant attorney  general  In  charge  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Division. 

Gonzales  insisted  that  u  "more  repre- 
.'.entatlve"  group  of  100  see  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Clark.  Kossack  agreed  to  see  what 
could  be  done  and  disappeared  into  the 
building  while  the  demonstrators  pressed 
around  the  locked  entrance. 

Department  emissaries  returned  to  say 
Clark  would  agree  to  see  a  group  of  20. 

riie  increasingly  hostile  crowd  shouted, 
"No.  no.  everybody,  everybody." 

Gonzalez  was  unable  to  quiet  the  crowd. 
Hosea  Williams,  the  bearded  Negro  leader 
of  direct  action  for  Resurrection  City 
grabbed  the  bullhorn  from  Gonzales  and 
beseeched  the  crowd  to  be  silent. 

He  reminded  them  that  the  demonstra- 
tion was  primarily  on  behalf  of  Mexican- 
Americans  who  had  agreed  among  them- 
selves earlier  that  a  group  of  100  would  be 
enough. 

"I  make  a  motion  that  we  support  their 
demand  for  100."  Williams  shouted  The 
crowd,  at  least  half  of  it  Negroes,  yelled 
agreement 

Later  in  the  afternoon.  Justice  Depart- 
ment emissaries  offered  to  let  in  25  then  and 
100  today,  according  to  Gonzales,  but  the 
demonstrators  refused  and  settled  down  for 
an  indefinite  stay 

While  the  crowd  waited  for  officlaLs  to  re- 
spond to  their  demands,  many  chided  the 
Metropolitan  Policemen  surrounding  them 
for  removing  their  nameplates  and  numbered 
badges. 

It's  part  of  the  conspiracy  so  that  when 
they  beat  you.  you  don't  know  who  they  are 
and  you  can't  sue  em  m  court."  yelled  Wil- 
liams over  the  bullhorn. 

Assistant  Police  Chief  Jerry  V.  Wilson,  high- 
est-mnklng  officer  on  the  scene,  quickly  went 
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through  the  ranks  of  patrolmen,  and  within 
minutes  all  were  wearing  their  name  plates 
and  badges. 

Police  officials  say  that  policemen  are  rou- 
tinely asked  to  remove  the  metal  pieces  in 
circumstances  where  a  civil  disturbance  is 
f)08Sible  to  avoid  having  them  ripped  off  and 
used  as  weapons 

Williams  and  other  Neirn  leaders  iippeared 
to  take  a  relatively  smaller  role  in  yesterday's 
demonstration,  letting  Gonzales  and  his  lieu- 
tenants assume  the  leadership  .ind  deal  with 
Government  officials. 

Though  demonstrators  were  meeting  tac- 
tical resistance  .it  the  Justice  Department, 
their  reception  at  the  Interior  Department 
earlier  in  the  day  was  different 

In  praising  the  Poor  People's  Campaign. 
Secretary  Udall  said.  "It  quickened  a  lot  of 
action  in  my  Department  and  in  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs" 

The  Indians  met  with  Udall  to  hear  his  an- 
swers to  demands  they  presented  May  1. 
concerning  their  charges  of  paternalism"  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Atfairs. 

Udall  said  some  persons  In  the  Bureau 
are  "doing  a  first-rate  job"  but  acknowl- 
edged that  others  "have  what  I  call  too  much 
of  i  pateraalistlc  attitude." 

His  cormments  drew  applause  from  the 
Indians  He  met  with  them  for  about  90 
minutes,  then  served  them  coffee  and  cake. 

Earlier  m  the  morning,  about  25  Indians 
picketed  the  National  Press  Building  at  14th 
and  P  Streets  nw  .  to  protest  what  they  feel 
has  been  unfair  reporting. 

Henry  Adams,  a  spokesman  for  the  Indians. 
said  yesterday  about  40  Indians  from  Wash- 
ington State  are  pulling  out  of  the  Cam- 
paign to  test  their  flshmg  rights  in  their 
home  State.  He  said  they  will  deliberately 
fish  by  nets  In  some  20  proscribed  rivers. 

(Prom  the  WasiiTngton  (DC.)   Post.  June  4. 
1968] 

RtJSTUJ     PrSHING     FOR     BiG     MARCH 

(By  Robert  C.  Maynard) 

New  York.  June  3. — Bayard  Rustln  Is  pull- 
ing together  the  Uberal-Ieft  coalition  that 
helped  bring  250.000  marchers  to  W;jshing- 
ton  m  August  Df  1963.  but  he  concedes  that 
times  have  changed. 

"If  we  get  100.000  on  June  19.  it  will  be 
a  howling  suciess."  the  57-year-oId  civil 
rights  leader  said  here  today. 

Although  he  is  doing  many  of  the  same 
things  he  did  to  bring  off  the' Aug.  28.  1963, 
march.  Rustin  cited  several  differences  in 
the  mood  of  the  Nation  and  the  character 
of  the  job  he  has  been  asked  to  do  by  the 
Rev  R:\;ph  David  Albernathy.  president  of 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence. 

Above  all.  Rustin  said,  is  the  factor  of 
time.  It  took  three  months  to  organize  the 
1963  march:  this  one  has  to  be  done  in  a 
little  more  than  two  weeks.  The  mood  of 
the  country  has  changed,  he  said,  and  the 
war  in  Vietnam  has  divided  the  Nation,  pos- 
sibly draining  some  of  the  support  for  the 
march. 

He  also  cited  the  'white  backlash"  and 
development  of  the  black-power  movement 
-IS  factors  that  could  decrease  the  June  19 
turnout  in  3upi>ort  of  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign. 

■'Ln  1963,  we  were  asking  people  to  march 
for  dignity,"  Rustin  said  in  a  two-hour  in- 
terview here.  "Now  we  are  asking  them  to 
march  for  jobs  that  will  cost  the  Nation 
billions  of  dollars." 

Aiainst  all  the  obstacles,  Rustin  .said,  the 
job  must  be  done  because  "if  it  is  a  success, 
then  every  Institution  in  America  will  be 
better  off;  if  it  Is  a  failure  every  institu- 
tion   in    the   country   will    be   weakened." 

Although  Rustin  said  it  is  t>oo  early  to 
announce  the  program  for  the  June  19  dem- 
onstration, he  said:  ""We  will  have  a  seat  by 
state  and  alphabet  for  every  member  of  Con- 
gress and  for  every  announced  presidential 


candidate,  so  that  we  and  the  people  will 
be  able  to  see  who  is  there  and  who  Ls  not 
there  and  vote  accordingly  in  the  November 
election."' 

He  said  that  It  is  imperative  that  Mr 
Abernathy's  Campaign  gain  some  "visible" 
concessions  from  the  Government  to  give 
the  poor  hope  and  to  restore  their  faith  in 
the  Government. 

Rustin  has  already  made  some  demands 
on  the  Government  in  behalf  of  the  Cam- 
paign. He  has  issued  a  ""call  to  Americans 
of  good  will'"  that  spells  out  in  greater  de- 
tail  what   the   Campaign's   goals   are. 

Mr.  Abernathy  and  other  officials  In  SCLC 
have  spoken  up  to  now  of  "Jobs  or  a  guar- 
anteed Income."  The  Rustin  call  lists  a  series 
of  specific  economic  demands  that  are  de- 
scribed as  "Immediate."  They  Include  the 
reviving  of  the  principle  of  the  post-World 
War  II  Pull  Employment  Act. 

But  the  guaranteed  annual  income,  which 
SCLC  has  indicated  is  a  top  demand.  Is  not 
listed  in  Rustln's  call  as  an  "immediate  de- 
mand." It  is  listed  instead  as  part  of  a  long- 
range  "economic  bill  of  rights." 

Rustin  said  there  Is  no  basic  difference  be- 
tween his  proposals  and  those  of  SCLC.  He 
said  his  proposals  simply  break  Into  a  series 
of  individual  Items  the  overall  economic 
objectives  of  the  Campaign. 

Smoking  incessantly  and  gesturing  with 
his  hands  as  he  spoke,  Rustin  gave  his  views 
and  explained  his  hopes  while  working  and 
eating  a  sandwich  at  his  desk  in  the  Har- 
lem loft  building  that  houses  the  A.  Philip 
Randolph  Institute,  of  which  he  is  director. 

In  addition  to  the  demands  made  of  Con- 
gress. Rustin  said  he  has  made  .several  re- 
quests to  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark. 

In  a  meeting  with  Clark  In  Washington  on 
Friday,  Rustin  requested  that  the  Govern- 
ment provide  toilets,  water  fountains,  blan- 
kets and  25  first-aid  stations  and  close  In- 
dependence and  Constitution  Avenues  be- 
tween the  Washington  Monument  and  the 
Lincoln  Memorial. 

Other  facilities  for  the  June  19  march  that 
Rustin  requested  Include  sound  equipment 
and  special  arrangements  whereby  D.C. 
Transit  Co.  would  set  up  a  special  bus  route 
from  Union  Station  and  National  Airport  to 
the  Washington  Monument.  .^Iso  Included 
was  the  e.xtenslon  of  the  June  16  deadline  for 
the  occupancy  permit  for  Resurrection  City. 

"I  also  made  it  clear  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  the  Government  must  be  prepared 
to  make  some  concrete  and  visible  effort 
with  regard  to  the  demands  of  the  Poor  Peo- 
ples  Campaign."  Rustin  said.  He  said  he 
expects  an  answer  from  Clark  Tuesday. 

Also  at  the  meeting  were  Sterling  Tucker, 
executive  director  of  the  Washington  Urban 
League:  Clarence  Mitchell,  director  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People: 
and  Leonard  Lesser  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Rustin.  an  earlier  critic  of  the  Campaign, 
was  asked  to  explain  his  current  involvement. 

"My  criticism  of  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign at  the  beginning  was  merely  about 
questions  of  logistics,  and  not  that  I  was 
against  the  march. "  he  .said. 

He  said  that  on  the  day  before  the  funeral 
of  the  Rev  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  he 
told  Mr.  Abernathy  that  "if  there  was  any- 
thing I  could  do  to  help  in  this  time  of 
trial  for  our  Nation  I  would  be  glad  to  do  It." 
He  said  soon  afterward  the  call  to  organize 
the  march  came  from  Mr.  Abernathy. 

Rustin,  who  estmated  the  total  cost  of  the 
June  19  march  at  5125.000,  said  that  $25,000 
had  already  come  in  from  an  old  supporter 
in  previous  civil  rights  marches,  the  United 
Auto  Workers.  Support  In  the  form  of  per- 
sonnel and  funds  is  coming  in  from  cluirch 
groups,  ethnic  groups  and  student  groups, 
most  of  which  he  h£"s  worked  with  in  the 
past,  he  said. 

In  addition,  he  said,  many  of  the  parade 
marshals   and   bus   captains   from   the    1963 


march  were  being  asked  to  help  through 
a  special  mailing. 

One  area  from  which  he  expects  help  that 
was  not  available  five  years  ago.  Is  from 
businessmen.  He  said  the  Urban  Coalition. 
a  recently  organized  business  group,  had 
promised  support. 

Discussing  safeguards  against  violence. 
Rustin  said  that  an  organization  of  Negro 
policemen  across  the  Nation  has  promised  to 
provide  1000  marshals  with  police  tralnlne; 
or  with  military  background. 

Rustin  said  he  supports  the  Campaign  de- 
spite  criticism   of   its   lack   of   organization. 

"I'll  be  damned  if  I'm  going  to  criticize 
Resurrection  City  when  the  rest  of  Ameri- 
can society  IS  in  such  disorder."  he  said. 

Speaking  specifically  of  Mr.  Abernathy, 
Rustin  said,  "Anybody  who  follows  Dr,  King 
is  being  measured  by  a  standard  that  ap- 
pears once  in  a  century  Nobody  knows  the 
burden  Ralph  is  under,  not  only  in  follow- 
ing Dr.  King,  but  a  martyred  Dr.  King." 

[FYom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Post,  June  4, 
19681 

Rustin  Call  Cites  "the  American  Promise" 

(Note. — Here  is  the  text  of  the  "Call  to 
Goodwill"  issued  by  Bayard  Rustin,  coordina- 
tor of  the  June  19  mass  march  on  Wash- 
ington.) 

On  June  19,  thousands  of  concerned  Amer- 
icans will  converge  on  Washington  to  express 
their  support  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign. 

They  will  be  drawn  from  all  walks  of  life, 
from  all  races  and  creeds.  They  are  deter- 
mined to  abolish  poverty  in  this  land  of 
plenty.  And  they  are  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  nonviolence,  integration  and  democ- 
racy. We  call  upon  all  who  share  these  basic 
commitments  to  join  with  us  in  this  massive 
effort. 

We  march  to  redeem  the  American  promise. 

Almost  200  years  ago,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  proclaimed  every  man's  right 
to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
But  .  .  . 

Is  there  a  meaningful  right  to  life  when  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  tells  us  that  near- 
ly 20  million  Americans  are  deprived  of  nec- 
essary nutrition  because  they  are  poor? 

Is  there  genuine  liberty  when  economic 
misery  turns  millions  into  outcasts  who  are 
so  despairing  that  they  do  not  even  register 
to  vote? 

Is  It  possible  to  pursue  happiness  in  the 
"other  America"  of  the  poor  when  according 
to  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
number  of  "occupied  dilapidated  units"  in 
the  big-city  slums  has  increased  in  the  last 
four  years? 

Is  this  justice?  The  richest  10  per  cenf'of 
the  farmers  and  farm  corporations  get  more 
than  half  of  a  multi-billion  dollar  subsidy, 
while  82  per  cent  of  the  hungriest  citizens 
are  excluded  from  the  Federal  Government's 
basic  food  programs  and  two  out  of  every 
three  poor  children  don't  even  get  a  free 
school  lunch. 

Is  this  justice?  One  Federal  program  has 
helped  over  10  million  middle  class  and  rich 
people  to  buy  their  own  homes,  while  only 
650.000  units  of  low-rent  housing — usually 
ugly  and  segregated — have  been  built  for  the 
desperate. 

Let  America  treat  its  poor  children  at  least 
as  well  as  its  rich  farmers. 

Let  .America  subsidize  the  families  in  the 
rotting  tenements  at  least  as  well  as  those 
in  the  affluent  suburbs. 

Let   l's  adopt  an  economic  bill  of  rights. 

This  must  be  our  goal  if  the  American 
pr  niise  is  to  be  fulf.Ued.  We  must  gxiaraiitee 
that: 

Every  employable  citizen  has  the  right  to 
a  meaningful  job  at  decent  wages.  The  poor 
are  not  lazy.  In  fact  the  vast  majority  toil 
long  hours  at  menial,  underpaid  labor.  Their 
wages  must  be  raised.  New  careers  must  be 
created  for  thsni — in  btiilding  decent  hous- 
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ing  for  all:  in  raising  the  level  of  education, 
health  and  social  care:  in  reconstructing  and 
beautifying  America.  Tliis  is  not  makework. 
This  is  meaningful  work  that  goes  to  the 
heart  of  our  nation's  needs. 

Every  citizen  who  cannot  work  be  guar- 
anteed an  adequate  income  as  a  matter  of 
right.  A  thousand  economists  of  varying 
persuasions  have  called  for  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual Income  as  morally  necessary  and  eco- 
nomically sound. 

We  recognize  that  this  economic  bill  of 
rights  cannot  be  adopted  overnight.  And  "A'e 
are  not  blind  to  the  conservative  mood  of 
the  present  Congress.  But  we  shall  not  sit 
back  and  let  the  forces  of  reaction  and  cyni- 
cism win  the  day.  This  nation  can  and  must 
take  specific,  tangible  steps  toward  redeem- 
ing the  American  promise  We  shall  there- 
fore make  the  following  immediate  demands: 
I 

We  call  upon  the  Pre.sident  and  all  Presi- 
dential candidates  to  endorse  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  an  economic  bill  of  rights. 

n 
We  demand  that  Congress,  in  this  session: 

1.  Recommit  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  Full  Employment  Act  of  1946  and  legis- 
late the  immediate  creation  of  at  least  one 
million  socially  useful  career  Jobs  In  public 
service. 

2.  Adopt  the  pending  housing  and  urban 
development  act  of  1968. 

3.  Repeal  tiie  90th  Congress's  punitive  wel- 
fare restrictions,  which  put  a  freeze  on  the 
number  of  i.imilies  eligible  for  welfare  aid. 
compel  mothers  of  preschool  children  to  seek 
employment  and  deny  assistance  to  unem- 
ployed lathers  unless  they  can  produce  e\i- 
dence  of  previous  employment. 

4.  Extend  to  all  farm  workers  the  right — 
guaranteed  ut:ider  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act — to  organize  and  bargain  collec- 
tively. 

5.  Restore  budget  cuts  for  bilingual  edu- 
cation, Head  Start,  summer  jobs.  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

ill 
We  further  call  upon  the  President  to  de- 
clare a   national  emergency  and,   under  his 
present  statutory  authority: 

1.  Institute  food  distribution  programs 
wherever   severe   hunger   exists   in    America 

2.  Provide  free  food  stamps  to  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  buy  them.. 

3.  Help  poor  farmers  set  up  cooperatives. 

4.  End  discrimination  in  the  food  offices  of 
the  Agriculture  Department. 

4.  Give  the  poor  first  priority  in  existing 
health  programs  and  create  health  services 
in  isolated  rural  areas. 

6.  Include  the  poor  In  the  planning  and 
administration  of  Federal  programs  at  local 
levels. 

7.  Organize  maternal  and  child  health  cen- 
ters in  poverty  areas. 

To  abolish  poverty  requires  a  massive,  na- 
tionwide and  integrated  effort.  By  them- 
selves, the  poor  are  neither  numerous  nor 
powerful  enough  to  win  these  advances 
Therefore,  we  march  together — black  and 
white,  red  and  brown,  country  people  and 
slum  dwellers,  the  i>oor  and  those  who  are  not 
poor — becatise  only  through  such  a  united 
effort  can  we  truly  overcome. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post.  Jtme  4, 

19681 

Poor    March    Subdves    Militant    "Bandido" 

(By  Robert  F.  Levey) 

A  year  ago  this  week.  In  a  converted  Albu- 
querque. New  Mexico  dairy,  five  Spanish- 
Americans  using  an  overturned  soft  drink 
machine  for  a  table  were  planning  a  vic- 
tory— military,  if  it  had  to  be — over  the  U,S. 
Government. 

It  is  unclear  whether  Reles  Lopez  Tljerina. 
his  two  brothers,  his  lawyer  and  a  top  lieu- 
tenant actually  mapped  down  to  the  letter 


that  night  the  violence  that  would  erupt  the 
next  week  in  unlikely  Tlerra  Amarilla  (Yel- 
low Earth).  New  Mexico. 

But  a  Santa  Fe  grand  Jury  thought  so, 
and  the  men  were  Indicted  for  an  armful  of 
charges,  including  a  triple  kidnaping,  the 
point-blank  shooting  of  a  State  Policeman  at 
the  Tlerra  Amarilla  courthouse  and  the 
springing  at  gunpoint  of  a  dozen  imprisoned 
followers. 

NOW  nonviolent 

And  now,  Reles  Tljerina,  41.  who  once 
vowed  to  shoot  all  who  denied  him  his  land 
and  once  had  600  New  Mexico  State  Police 
and  National  Guardsmen  combing  arroyos 
and  sand  dunes  for  him.  is  doing  his  non- 
violent "thing'"  with  the  Poor  People  in 
Washingttin 

There  are  those  in  the  Southwest  who  are 
laughing. 

In  New  Mexico,  for  Instance,  Tljerlna's 
1967  revolt  succeeeded  in  polarizing  Spanish 
and  "Anglo"  (white)  groups  In  an  area  that 
had  been  without  violent  and  overt  race 
strife  for  500  years. 

Now,  there  is  fear  bIg-city-style  on  both 
-Sides,  accentuated  by  the  mystery  pistol- 
whipping  murder  this  spring  of  Euloglo 
Salazar.  a  Santa  Pe  Deputy  Sheriff  Salazar 
was  one  of  those  kidnaped  in  the  Tlerra 
Amarilla  raid,  and  would  have  been  a  star 
state  witness. 

already  integrated 

That  all  comes  on  the  heels  of  Tljerlna's 
conspiracy  conviction  for  an  October,  1966, 
t.ikeover  of  a  New  Mexico  national  forest, 
v.iiero  Tijerlna  and  a  !>and  of  about  200 
scared  off  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  with  shot- 
guns and  elected  their  own  judges  and  police. 

Anglo  New  Mexicans  cannot  understand 
the  discontent — in  a  state  where  a  Spanish 
nian  can  easily  get  a  car  loan  with  a  ?3500-a- 
year  salary,  where  housing  integration  is  a 
reality,  where  a  U.S.  Senator  is  Spanish,  a 
third  of  the  State  Police  Spanish,  half  the 
state  government  Spanish. 

They  can  understand  Tljerlna's  non- 
violent stance  even  less  In  light  of  what  "The 
Bandido,"  as  he  is  known,  has  apparently 
wrought. 

But  the  Altatiqiierque  and  Santa  Fe  Span- 
ish are  middle-class  urban.  The  discontent^ 
and  Tijerina"s  following — is  among  the 
farmers,  in  such  hamlets  as  Pojoaque, 
Espanola.  Raton  and  Socorro. 

The  Albuquerque  FBI  has  estimated  that 
of  the  2000  families  that  pay  SIO  a  year  to 
belong  to  Tljerina  s  Alianza  Federal  de  Mer- 
cedes. 85  per  cent  live  In  remote  areas. 

UNDERSTANDING    REACHED 

Now  no  longer  down  on  the  farm,  the  man 
who  has  admitted  that  his  ambition  ""is  as 
big  as  the  land  the  U.S.A.  owes  tis'"  might 
have  been  expected  to  flounder.  Tljerlna"s 
confrontation  and  later  ""understanding" 
with  the  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy  this 
week  put  that  Idea  to  rest.  Tljerina  should 
remain  a  Poor  People  force  until  June  19. 

Reles  Tljerina  (pronounced  RAY-ess  tee- 
hare — EE-nuh)  is  a  man  given  to  passion  and 
principle,  as  the  roots  of  his  name  (King 
Tiger)  suggests. 

Born  Into  a  family  of  eight  children  in 
Lyndon  Johnson's  south  Texas.  Tljerina  be- 
gan his  social  action  career  tinspectacularly 
as  a  labor  union  recruiter  near  San  Antonio. 
He  was  later  a  union  official  in  Mexico,  a 
small-scale  farmer  back  in  Texas,  and  start- 
ing in  1960  the  head  of  his  Alianza  in 
Albuquerque. 

Possibly  because  his  interest  and  skill  la 
social  action  are  homegrown,  his  statements 
to  strangers,  reporters  and  ""foreign  "  crowds 
tend  to  sound  pompous.  It  is  Tljerlna's  or- 
ganizing ability — masterful  in  the  ""down 
home"  setting  of  a  street  crowd  or  a  shack 
with  chills  drying  on  the  roof — that  con- 
stitutes his  force. 

LAND  THE  ISSUE 

His  gripe  is  basically  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment,    by    deliberately    misreading    the 


treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  that  ended  the 
Mexican-American  War  cheated  today"s 
Spanish-Americans  out  of  millions  of  acres 
of  land  that  belonged  to  their  forefathers  in 
the  American  Southwest. 

The  relevance  of  that  complaint  to  these 
of  the  Poor  People  Is  ""obvious, ""  Tljerina  says. 
"The  government  owes  us  our  land.  They 
will  be  more  likely  to  see  why  what  we  say 
is  true  in  this  climate."' 

Thus,  the  first  curiosity  of  Tljerlna's  pres- 
sence  here.  Unlike  the  Negro  leadership  of 
the  Campaign,  he  makes  no  mention  of  so- 
cial Justice  In  the  form  of  Jobs,  Income  or 
food.  His  rural  poor  want  to  end  their  pov- 
erty without  Government  help  on  their  own 
land.  "We  are  a  proud  people, "  Tijerlna  says 
often. 

Does  that  Imply  that  Negroes  are  not?  And 
might  not  Tljerlna's  campaign  pale  in  the 
face  of  the  larger,  mostly  Negro,  one? 

Tijerlna  will  scrupulously  avoid  racial 
comment  But  he  has  said  he  trusts  the  Ab- 
ernathy leadership  and  will  happily  work 
with  It.  "We  are  one  group."  he  says. 

So  a  major  marriage  of  necessity— and  the 
second  curiosity— have  taken  shape.  As  Ti- 
jerlna the  Tactician  reads  It.  tlie  Negro  lead- 
ership needs  non-black  faces  In  Resurrection 
City.  The  Spanish  leadership  needs  new.  na- 
tional, non-vlolent  exposure.  Both  are  look- 
ing In  the  end  to  favorable  congressional 
resiwnsp.  Tijerlna  says,  and  both  want  To 
dilute  some  of  the  militancy  and  militarism 
of  their  previous  stances 

Tljerlna's  only  prior  visit  to  Washington 
was  long,  non-vlolent  and  non-productive. 
He  liegotiated  with  the  State  Department 
on  and  off  for  four  weeks  about  his  land 
claims,  and  few  paid  much  attention.  Tt\\s 
:lme,  says  Tijerlna  In  a  familiar  piece  of 
phraseology,  "It  is  for  keeps  This  Is  the  last 
chance  for  white  America." 

[From  the  Washington  (DC  )  Evening  Star, 
June  4.  19681 

Marchers  Hold  S-Hour  Vigil  at  Justice 
Department — Protest  by  600  Pail  To 
Trigger  Hoped-for  Arrests 

Nearly  600  Poor  People's  campaigners 
straggled  back  to  Resurrection  City  and  other 
billets  through  the  downtown  area  shortly 
before  midnight  last  night  after  an  eight- 
hour  protest  at  the  Justice  Department 
lalled  to  trigger  the  mass  arrests  that  now 
are  part  of  announced  march  strategy. 

The  Mexican-American  contingent,  In  the 
\an.guard  of  yesterday's  demonstration,  was 
to  return  to  the  Justice  Department  again 
today,  either  for  a  meeting  with  Atty.  Gen. 
Ramsey  Clark  or  tor  a  new  protest. 

Hosea  Williams,  a  top  official  of  the  South- 
ern Clirlstlan  Leadership  Conference,  said 
this  morning  that  after  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment march  the  demonstrators  would  go  to 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  at  1200 
19th  St.  NW  for  a  response  to  demands  made 
last  month. 

CONFER  ON  strategy 

A  liigh-level  strategy  meeting  was  under 
way  at  the  private  Hawthorne  School  In 
Southwest,  where  the  Mexican-American 
group  is  staying. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernethy,  SCLC 
leader,  met  briefly  with  the  group  before 
departing  for  a  one-day  Florida  trip  to  speak 
at  a  memorial  service  for  the  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr. 

Also  at  the  meeting  were  Williams  and 
the  Rev.  James  Bevel. 

By  mld-evenlng  yesterday.  Clark  through 
an  intermediary,  agreed  to  meet  today  with 
a  group  of  100  persons  representing  all  fac- 
tions of  the  campaign  to  discuss  the  entire 
range  of  their  complaints. 

But  he  relt«rated  his  position  that  he 
would  meet  with  a  delegation  of  only  20 
or  25  if  a  dispute  about  the  indictment  of  13 
Mexican-Americans  on  the  West  Coast  was 
to  be  the  only  topic. 

Tlie  rambling,  disjointed  demonstration 
finally  began  breaking  up  at  10:30  pm.  when 
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leaders  announced  that  members  of  a  mili- 
tant Mexican-American  group  In  Loe  Angeles 
had  been  released  from  Jail. 

Throughout  the  long  day  and  Into  the 
night,  through  Intermittent  rain  and  sun- 
shine and  darkness,  between  50  and  600  dem- 
onstrators demanded  to  see  the  attorney  gen- 
eral and  got  no  farther  than  the  steps  of 
the  side  entrance  at  10th  Street  and  Consti- 
tution Avenue  NW. 

EIGHTY    rOLREMEN    WATCH 

More  than  80  policemen,  night  sticks  in 
their  hands,  stood  In  10th  Street  watching 
:he  demonstration  and  refused  to  make  ar- 
rests when  the  march  leaders  decided  that 
that   wanted  to  go  to  jail. 

All  other  entrances  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment part  of  the  building  were  locked  and 
signs  on  the  doors  read:  "Closed,  use  lOth 
Street  Gate."  Several  security  guards  could 
be  seen  behind  the  glass  doors  at  the  lOth 
Street  entrance 

At  the  FBI  entrances  of  the  building  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  security  guards  would 
not  permit  anyone  to  enter  without  a  special 
building  pass. 

Some  ^OQ  protesters  marched  singing  from 
Resurrecilep  City  to  the  Justice  Department 
m  the  early  afternoon  to  demand  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  indictment  Friday  of  a 
group  of  13  members  of  the  "Brown  Berets" 
who  have  been  charged  with  consptracv  in 
connection  with  a  walkout  of  several  thou- 
sand Los  Angeles  high  school  students  in 
March. 

Through  the  day  the  group  stood  milling 
about  and  singing  at  the  door.  •  •  *  Herera 
reported  back  and  forth  between  his  Spanish- 
American  leader  Rodolfe  (Corky)  Gonzales 
and  Justice  officials. 

The  dispute  was  stalemated  between  the 
demand  of  the  demonstrators  that  Clark  see 
a  delegation  of  100  marchers,  and  Clark's 
inslstance  that  he  would  meet  with  20. 

Both  sides  had  made  concessions.  Clark 
at  nrst  had  said  he  would  meet  with  three 
to  discuss  the  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  ar- 
rests and  the  demonstrators  had  at  nrst  de- 
manded he  see  the  entire  group  and  also 
listen  to  demands  for  results  in  the  search 
for  the  slayer  of  King. 

Williams,  who  leads  the  campaign's  direct 
action,  was  present  as  were  several  lower- 
ranking  SCLC  officials.  Abernathy  was  re- 
portedly busy  attending  "Important  meet- 
ings" around  town.  He  showed  up  later  in 
the  evening  for  a  brief  speech  at  a  rally  in 
the  Ebenezer  Methodist  Church  at  4th  and 
D  Streets  SE. 

As  the  protest  dragged  on  into  the  early 
evening.  WilUams  and  Gonzales  frequently 
complained  to  the  crowd  about  the  stale- 
mated negotiations. 

"We  will  walk  In  very  orderly,"  Gonzales 
argued.  "I  don't  see  why  in  the  world  Clark 
is  afraid  to  sit  down  and  talk  to  these  peo- 
ple "  The  Denver-based  leader  of  the  Cru- 
sade for  Justice,  a  Mexican- American  civil 
rights  organization,  demanded  that  all  ethnic 
groups  In  the  march  be  present  in  a  meet- 
ing with  Clark. 

Williams  charged  that  the  Negro  In  Amer- 
ica has  suffered  Injustice  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  has  "never  gotten  any  Justice.  We 
must  have  this  representative  group." 

The  Rev.  James  E.  Groppi.  the  leader  of  a 
group  of  militant  Negro  youths  from  Mil- 
waukee, told  the  demonstrators  that  "as 
long  as  we  wait  we  keep  the  man  waiting 
and  keep  those  poUcemen  on  overtime,  it  is 
costing  the  city  a  lot  of  money."  Father 
Groppi,  a  white  priest,  led  the  months-long 
demonstrations  for  open  housing  in  Mil- 
waukee. 

Between  singing  and  chanting,  demonstra- 
tors taunted  the  lines  of  police.  At  one  point, 
Williams  called  to  the  policemen: 

"Any  right-thinking  policeman  would 
throw  down  his  badge  and  Join  us.  .  .  .  Any 
right-thinking  policeman  would  not  be  part 
'Of  a  system  that  kills  people." 


Then  he  pwinted  again  to  the  street,  where 
on  one  end  of  the  police  line  the  officers  were 
mostly  Negroes  and  on  the  other  end  mostly 
white. 

"As  hard  as  America  tries."  Williams  shout- 
ed, "they  can't  hide  their  sickness. 

"They  Just  put  12  policemen  In  back  of 
us  and  you  know  what?  They  are  black.  They 
sent  them  out  to  beat  their  brothers.  It's 
coivspiracy!  It's  injustice!  It's  genocide!  " 

At  another  point,  the  policemen  had  re- 
moved their  badges  and  name  plates  from 
their  shirts  so  as  not  to  offer  a  grip  for  im- 
tagonists  during  a  struggle. 

As  members  of  the  crowd  shouted  that  this 
had  been  done  so  no  one  could  identify  the 
individual  officers,  a  high  police  official  cir- 
culated among  the  police  lines  and  the  men 
pinned  their  oadges  and  plates  again  on  their 
uniform  shirts. 

At  about  8:30  p.m.,  Gonzales  armounced 
over  a  bullhorn  that  Clark  was  still  refusing 
to  see  the  committee  of  100  and  "still  wants 
to  segregate  us  ...  it  will  be  100  or  noth- 
ing."  The  demonstrators  shouted   approval. 

•We  don't  think  everybody  here  should  go 
to  Jail."  Gonzales  continued.  "I  know  you  all 
want  to  go." 

The  crowd  cheered  as  he  announced  that 
he  would  choose  from  the  Mexican- Ameri- 
cans, Williams  from  the  bUicks.  and  Hank 
Adams  from  the  Indians,  the  demonstrators 
who  would  prepare  to  go  to  Jail.  . 

Williams,  who  had  entered  the  building  to 
talk  with  Clark,  took  the  bullhorn  and  said 
he  was  hurt  by  his  meeting  with  Clark.  "I  had 
a  lot  of  respect  for  Mr.  Clark  until  a  few  mo- 
ments ago."  he  added. 

Without  being  an  "Uncle  Tom,"  WilUams 
argued,  he  had  used  every  means  of  diplo- 
iTiacy  possible  with  the  attorney  general. 

Williams  said  he  promised  Clark  that  he 
would  not  sp>eak  for  the  black  people  at  the 
meeting,  and  that  Adams  would  not  speak 
for  the  Indians.  "The  only  spokesman  would 
be  Gonzales,  and  we  would  not  take  any 
more  of  his  (Clark's)  time."  WilUams  ex- 
plained. 

"It  would  have  been  a  breach  of  our  Integ- 
rity to  give  more."  WilUams  said. 

Assistant  Police  Chief  Jerry  Wilson,  who 
was  In  charge  of  the  large  police  detail,  said 
he  had  enough  officers  and  would  transport 
"400  or  so"  protestors  to  Jail  if  necessary. 
There  were  some  estimates  that  hundreds 
of  police  were  in  the  area. 

A  large  group  of  the  chosen  demonstrators, 
protected  by  a  line  of  marchers  with  arms 
locked,  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  Justice  build- 
ing, while  another  group  walked  toward 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  for  a  march  around 
the  building. 

MARCHERS    IGNORED 

Williams  placed  the  marching  group  be- 
tween the  seated  demonstrators  and  the  po- 
lice who  were  standing  in  the  street.  The 
police  Ignored  his  marchers. 

When  Wilson  was  asked  if  he  would  ar- 
rest the  demonstrators,  he  said: 

"Well,  although  they're  blocking  an  en- 
trance to  the  Justice  Department,  no  one 
was  using  the  entrance — it  was  closed  any- 
how. As  for  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the 
entrance,  no  one  is  using  it  at  this  time  of 
night  so  they  can  Just  stay  there  if  they 
want. 

"It's  obvious  by  all  of  this  that  they're 
Just  trying  to  get  arrested  and  trying  to 
provoke  an  incident  with  us.  We  figure  that 
after  a  while  they'll  get  tired  of  aU  this  noise 
and  they'll  go  away."  Wilson  said. 

Visiblly  frustrated.  Williams  finally  an- 
nounced over  the  bullhorn  to  the  marchers 
that,  "we  found  out  that  they  aren't  going  to 
arrest  us.  You  who  want  to  stay  all  night 
until  attorney  (General)  Clark  opens  that 
door  can."  The  rest,  he  added,  would  be  going 
to  a  strategy  meeting  at  Resurrection  City. 

At  this,  Gonzales  grabbed  a  bullhorn  and 
criticized  Negroes  lining  up  behind  Wil- 
liams for  following  "a  bunch  of  old  preach- 


"If  a  strategy  conference  doesn't  produce 
strategy  and  Just  comes  up  with  bureaucratic 
decisions  to  tight  bureaucracy,  tlien  we're 
In  a  bag,"  Gonzales  said. 

MOST  LEAVE   FOB   MEETING 

The  bulk  of  the  demonstrators  left  for 
a  meeting  at  Llsner  Auditorium  at  George 
Washington  University.  At  20th  Street  unci 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.  ■Williams  told  the  grouj) 
that  the  meeting  that  had  been  held  by  the 
Poor  People's  University  at  the  auditorium 
was  over.  The  group  turned  aroiuid  am; 
walked  back  to  Resurrection  City. 

At  10:30  p.m..  leaders  at  the  Justice  De- 
partment vigil  announced  that  the  13  ..r- 
rested  in  Los  Angeles  had  b^-en  released,  uini 
the  group  returned  to  Resurrection  City 
shouting:  "We  won  a  victory,  brothers,  we 
won  a  victory." 

During  the  long  sit-in  at  Justice,  three 
small  children  were  taken  away  in  am- 
bulances. The  demonstrators  were  brough- 
a  hot  meal  about  7:30  p.m. 

[From  the  Washington   iDC  )    Evening  .sia: 

June  4,    19681 
The    Invaders    Seize    Bos,    Sxni    Row    at 
Tent  Crry 

(By  FYed  Barnes  and  Michael  Adams  I 

A  group  of  angry  youths,  whom  Resurrec- 
tion Jity  marshals  admitted  they  couldn't 
control,  commandeered  a  Poor  People's  Ciun- 
paign  bus  early  today  and  threatened  to  drive 
to  the  Pitts  Motor  Hotel  campaign  head- 
quarters for  a   protest. 

The  action  by  about  20  youths.  Identified 
as  members  of  the  Invaders  gang  from 
Memphis,  prompted  marshals  to  seek  aid 
from  U.S.  Park  Police  to  stem  the  lates- 
outburst  of  dissension  at  the  campsite. 

But  instead  of  heading  for  the  motel, 
the  youths  staged  a  two-hour  talk  session  in 
the  bus  and  then  walked  back  to  their  hutj= 
in  the  compound  about  4  a.m. 

The  incident  followed  sporadic  rock  and 
can  throwing  from  inside  Resurrection  C'.'v 
that  forced  park  policemen  to  block  off  for 
35  minutes  the  westbound  lane  of  Independ- 
ence Avenue  SW.  which  borders  the  camp- 
site. 

The  bus  seizure  grew  out  of  an  attempt 
by  the  youths  to  break  into  a  truck  trailer 
filled  with  food  at>out  2  a.m.  Unsuccessful 
in  that  venture,  they  marched  to  the  bus. 
which  was  parked  about  25  feet  outside  the 
campsite's  west  gate. 

According  to  marshals,  some  members  of 
the  group  had  threatened  to  burn  down  the 
motel,  apparently  as  a  protest  over  the  con- 
tinued residence  of  some  campaign  leaders 
there.  They  believe  all  the  leaders  should  b« 
living  at  Resurrection  City. 

One  marshal  told  park  policemen  the 
youths  were  beyond  the  control  of  the  camp- 
site officials. 

"About  the  only  thing  we  can  do  Is  Jump 
on  them.  That's  the  only  way  to  control 
them,"  the  marshal  told  Lt.  W.  J.  Grlshkot 

But  he  added  that  there  weren't  enough 
marshals  available  for  that.  "We  can't  stop 
them,"  he  concluded. 

He  requested  that  park  police  block  off  the 
exits  from  the  cami>slt€  so  the  bus  couldn't 
leave.  Grlshkot  declined,  saying  such  action 
wasn't  within  park  police  power. 

As  It  turned  out.  no  blockade  was  needed 
at  the  exit. 

One  was  needed  on  Independence  Avenue. 
Lt.  Grlshkot  said,  after  park  policemen  were 
repestedly  pelted  as  they  drove  by. 

"I'm  getting  tired  of  this  .  .  .  getting  hit 
by  rocks  every  time  we  go  through  there, 
one  officer  said,  "One  of  these  times,  they're 
gonna  smash  a  windshield." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  windshield  of  '•. 
private  vehicle  was  smashed  by  a  rock.  Lt 
Grlshkot  said. 

He  then  blocked  off  Independence  from 
17th  to  23rd  Streets  from  12:10  to  12:45  a.m. 
Rocks  and  cans  were  littered  across  the  road. 
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mostly  along  a  section  near  the  southwest 
end  of  the  campsite 

Earlier  yesterday  and  last  night,  a  young 
white  man  who  "took  over"  a  hut  in  the 
campsite  held  marshals  at  bay  with  a  knife 
and  ax.  grabbed  a  gun  from  a  policeman 
who  came  to  help  and  was  nnally  felled  with 
a  chemical  spray.  The  man.  described  as  an 
outsider  rather  than  a  resident  of  Resur- 
rection City,  was  sent  to  St.  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital for  observation. 

During  the  day.  the  man  turned  down  the 
pleas  of  a  psychiatrist  stationed  with  a 
medical  unit  :-t  the  campsite.  At  nightfall. 
marshals  asked  police  lor  help. 

Lt  Ronald  Kerzaya  of  the  park  police 
talked  the  man  into  admitting  him  into  the 
tent  and,  after  Kerzaya  had  entered  the  man 
lunged  at  the  policeman  and  got  his  .service 
revolver  from  his  holster  The  policeman 
withdrew. 

I  From  the  Washington  (DO   Evening  Star. 

June  4.   19681 

JucGE  IN  Riot  Cases  Criticizes  District 

{By  Donald   Hirzel) 
A  judge  criticized  District  cfflclals  yester- 
day for  what  he  termed  their  failure  In  the 
early  ttages  of  the  April  riot  to  order  police  to 
make  arrests  and  enforce  the  law 

Judge  Allred  Burka  made  the  comment  in 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  first  group  sentencing  of  per- 
sons arrested  in  connection  with  the  riot 
Burka  has  .scheduled  group  sentenclngs  lor 
\arious  dates  this  month 

Some  defendant.^;  have  been  sentenced  on 
riot-connected  charges  by  other  Judges,  but 
this  was  a  group  sentencing. 

"I  have  qtiestioned  several  police  officers." 
Burka  said,  "and  there  is  no  doubt  in  iny 
mind  they  operated  with  implicit  cr  implied 
c.rders  not  to  make  arrests." 

He  added  that  there  appeared  to  be  no  effort 
to  instill  in  the  public  mind  the  idea  that 
looters  would  be  arrested  and  prosecuted,  end 
he  referred  to  the  fact  that  seven  persons 
.sentenced  by  him  yesterday  said  they  had  no 
fear  of  arrest  when  they  went  Into  the  streets. 
He  also  condemned  those  who  took  part 
;n  the  rioting,  declaring:  'People  we  were  de- 
pending upon  to  uphold  law  in  the  District 
were  involved  in  the  disorder  and  very  few  of 
them  were  caught  " 

PROBLEM    FOR    JUDGES 

Burka  said  judges  are  greatly  concerned 
about  sentencing  rioters  because  so  many  of 
the  defendants  have  no  previous  police 
records  and  are  family  men  with  steady  Jobs. 

"If  we  don't  send  them  to  jail,  it  is  a  sign 
to  everyone  with  a  clean  record  that  he  is 
entitled  to  one  free  ruling,  but  If  I  do  .  .  ." 

His  words  trailed  off,  and  then  he  looked 
at  the  last  man  in  the  group  he  sentenced 
Yesterday  and  said:  "Here  Is  a  man  with 
a  wife  and  four  children  and  another  en  the 
wav  who  is  wcrklng  steadily  to  support  his 
family  .  .  ."  Again  his  voice  trailed  off  In  the 
middle  of  the  sentence. 

He  then  sentenced  the  man.  Nathaniel 
Dodds.  51.  of  the  1100  block  of  10th  Street 
NW.  to  a  suspended  360-day  Jail  term  and 
placed  him  on  probation  for  a  year  for  at- 
tempted burglary  II  (looting). 

Dcdds  is  in  a  sense  both  typical  and  un- 
typical of  the  rioter. 

WATCHED    THE    PEOPLE 

He  told  the  court  he  is  a  dishwasher  and 
makes  $58  a  week.  He  came  here  from  Mis- 
sissippi 15  years  ago  after  serving  a  six- 
month  jail  term  there  In  1935  for  man- 
slaughter. 

He   had   no   arrest   record   since   being   In 


sets  and  other  Items  up  the  street,  he  asked 
where  they  got  the  goods  and  was  told  they 
came  from  a  nearby  store. 

"I  saw  others  taking  things,  and  I  thought 
of  the  things  my  kids  needed,"  he  told  the 
court.  So  he  Joined  the  looters  but  was  ar- 
rested before  he  trot  anything. 

"Would  you  have  gone  if  you  had  been 
warned  that  Icvjters  would  be  arrested  or 
shot?"  Burka  asked. 

No  sir,"  Dodds  replied.  "People  told   me 


charges  of  petty  larceny,  assault  and  carry- 
ing a  dangerous  weapon. 

A  lifelong  resident  of  Washington,  Carroll 
is  a  laborer  with  a  sixth-grade  education 

He  claimed  he  had  just  bought  a  .22- 
callber  pUtol  from  a  youth  on  the  street  when 
he  was  arrested  Police  said  they  recovered 
the  gun  and  26  rounds  of  ammunition  Car- 
roll said  he  planned  to  take  the  gun  home 

The  last  of  the  eight  to  appear  before 
Burka  was  Sylvester  Burrows.  47.  of  the  1200 
block   of   5th   Street   NW,    who   was   charged 


the  police  weren't  arresting  anybody  and  I  ^  >,       ,  ^    ,  ., 

thought  it  was  all  right  since  everybody  else     ^^''^  attempted  burgl.iry  and  rioting 
,, ""  Hr'tno  it  "  ^^  previously  entered  a  RUllty  plea  to  the 

^^^^^^^     ^^^^    when    he    came    ijefore    Burka 


wa.s  doing  it 

He  said  he  .=aw  "lots  of  pyolice  around,  but 
nobody  was  being  arrested." 

didn't    expect    ARREST 

The  others  sentenced  yesterday  also  said 
they  did  not  expect  arrest.  They  also  said 
they  went  into  the  streets  because  everybody 
else  was  looting. 

The  others  sentenced  had  good-paying  Jobs, 
unlike  Dodds,  with  one  making  $4  an  hour 
as  a  cement  tmlsher.  None  of  them  graduated 
from  high  school. 

Jessie  J.  Hinson.  Jr.  23.  of  the  500  block 
of  7th  Street  SE.  a  truckdrlver  charged  with 
attempted  burglary  II  and  petty  larceny,  re- 
ceived a  suspended  360-day  Jail  term  and 
was  placed  on  probation  fcf  two  years. 

He  had  one  pre\'lous  arrest  for  breaking 
and  entering  in  Lancaster.  S C.  in  1962.  but 
no  arrests  since  he  came  to  Washineton.  He 
told  the  Judge  "I  got  with  the  wrong  crowd" 
during  the  rioting  and  was  arrested  He  is 
married  and  has  two  children 

A.  D  Huff.  36,  of  the  2100  block  of  4th 
Street  NE,  had  no  arrest  record  He  told 
Burka  he  completed  the  second  grade  before 
[jolng  to  work  on  his  father's  farm.  He  has 
been  in  Wa-'hington  eleht  years  and  works 
as  a  cement  finisher 

He  received  180  days  for  petty  larceny  and 
rioting  with  the  sentence  suspended.  He  was 
placed  on   probation   for  one  year. 

John  H.  Walker,  22,  of  the  3400  block  of 
14th  Street  NW,  charged  with  attempted 
burglary  II  and  petty  larceny  after  his  arrest 
in  a  clothing  store,  received  a  suspended  180- 
day  sentence  and  was  fined  $100  and  placed 
on  probation  for  one  year 

Walker,  a  machine  operator  with  a  fifth- 
grade  education  and  a  native  of  Washington, 
was  balled  out  after  his  arrest  by  his  em- 
plover  v.ho  then  wrote  a  letter  to  the  court 
in  which  he  described  Walker  as  "honest, 
trustworthy  and  a  loyal  employee." 

The  letter  stated,  according  to  Burka.  that 
Walker  on  numerous  occasions  had  been  left 
alone  In  the  plant  with  large  sums  of  money 
and  never  look  one  cent.  His  boss  wanted 
him  back  on  the  Job. 

Walker  said  that  when  he  entered  the 
clothing  store  there  were  policemen  two 
doors  away,  but  "I  didn't  think  about  police. 
It  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  would  be  ar- 
rested" 

"How  do  you  feel  about  what  you  did 
now''"  Burka  asked.  Walker  replied:  "Bad" 
Charles  E  Dean,  19,  and  Dempsey  H.  Bowie. 
23.  came  to  Washington  from  Alabama  about 
four  and  a  half  to  five  years  ago  and  live  in 
the  500  block  of  3rd  Street  NW,  Both  are 
employed  as  cement  workers  earning  $3  17  an 
hour  and  neither  had  an  arrest  record. 

Dean  completed  the  ninth  grade  and  Bowie 
the  seventh  grade  They  said  they  "saw  a 
bunch  of  other  people  walk  out  of  the  store" 
and  then  they  were  arrested. 

Both  were  charged  with  attempted  bur- 
glary II  and  received  suspended  360-day 
terms  and  were  fined  $100  each. 
only  one  gets  jAn. 
Only  one  man  received  a  straight  Jail  term. 
He  was  James  McDonald  Carroll,  31,  of  the 
Washington,  until  April  5.  when  he  got  off  first  block  of  Bryant  Street  NW.  He  was 
work  and  went  home  and  sat  on  the  porch  charged  with  carrying  a  pistol  without  a 
drinking  beer  and  watched  the  people  milling     permit. 

about  on  the  streets.  He  received  360  days  in   Jail   after  Burka 

When   he   saw   people   carrying   tele'vlslon     reviewed    his    conviction    record,    including 


yesterday  he  said  it  was  all  an  "accident 

Bur.'ows  claimed  that  cm  April  5  he  was 
standing  near  a  liquor  store  when  a  crowd 
surged  by  him  and  the  n"xt  thing  he  knew  he 
was  in  the  store,  where  he  was  arrested  The 
Judge  set  aside  the  guilty  plea  and  set  a  trial 
for  July  2. 

[From  the  Washington   iD.C  )  Post.  June  5. 
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Marchers  Tell   Clark   Law  Fails — Leaders 

Cail  for  Rftorms,  Equal  Justice 

(By  Wlllard  Clopton.  Jr..  and 

Paul  W.  Valentine) 

One  hundred  representatives  of  the  Poor 

People's  Campaign  spent  an  emotional   2ij 

hours   with    U.S.    Attorney   General    Ramsey 

Clark  yesterday,  charging  that  the  scales  of 

Justice    In    America    are    weighted    heavily 

against  the  needy. 

Nine  speakers,  drawn  from  all  ethnic  and 
geographical  groups  iwrticlpating  in  the 
Campaign,  railed  against  the  Nation's  chief 
law-enforcement  official,  accusing  him  of 
falling  far  short  of  his  responsibility  to  assure 
equal  Justice  for  all  people. 

Clark  responded  by  issuing  a  15-page  sum- 
mary of  actions  being  taken  by  the  Justice 
Department,  but  he  failed  to  satisfy  the 
protesters. 

His  report  focused  on  court  actions  that 
have  been  or  are  being  taken  to  promote 
equal  opportunity  In  the  fields  of  employ- 
ment, education,  housing  and  legal  jirotec- 
tion. 

While  the  meeting  was  under  way,  a  key 
member  of  Congress  was  demanding  that  the 
residents  of  Resurrection  City  be  required  to 
evacuate  their  15-acre  camp  by  the  Reflect- 
ing Pool  when  their  permit  to  occupy  the 
area  expires  June  16. 

Rep.  Kenneth  J.  Gray  (D-Ill.l.  who  was 
Instrumental  in  having  the  permit  Issued, 
said  the  shantytown  Is  a  threat  to  the  health 
and  safety  of  both  the  campers  and  residents 
of  Washington. 

The  statements  were  part  of  a  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  report  endorsing  Gray's 
bill  to  prohibit  camping  on  public  property 
here  after  June  16. 

Three  Committee  members  filed  a  dissent- 
ing report,  saying  a  forceful  termination  of 
the  permit  wotild  open  the  way  "for  dema- 
gogic  and   violent   approaches   of   the    . 
militant  extremists." 

The  three — Reps.  Jerome  R.  Waldle  iD- 
Callf),  James  C  Cleveland  i  R-N  H  )  and 
Richard  D.  McCarthy  iD-N.'K^)— argued  that 
the  "passage  of  this  bill  would  be  one  clear 
indication  that  the  Conoress  will  not  en- 
courage access  to  custornjtry  channels  of  pre- 
senting grievances  and/seeking  change." 

In  another  develop/nent.  Hosea  Williams, 
the  Campaign's  ch^f  of  direct  action,  re- 
pudiated a  statem^^t  on  Monday  by  Bayard 
Rustln  of  New  Ygrk.  who  sought  to  present 
the  Campaign'?/  demands  In  a  five-part 
"package  "  thair'  Congress  could  more  con- 
veniently dear  with 

Williams  said  that  Rustln.  the  civil  rights 
theoreticl^krt  who  masterminded  the  19G3 
March  ofl  Washington,  has  no  other  respon- 
slblllty/ln  the  Campaign  than  to  "do  some 
public-relations"  wo'k  for  the  planned  mass 
rally  here  June  19. 
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"His  policy  statement  Is  completely  out 
of  order  ...  He  had  no  business  doing  It 
and  we  wUl   not  accept  It,  "   Williams  said 

The  late-afternoon  %'lslt  to  the  Justice 
Department  was  preceded  by  a  morning 
meeting  of  the  Campalg^n  steering  committee, 
at  which  non-Negro  participants  in  the  pro- 
test sought  a  large  role  In  decision-making. 

REPRESENT  ALL  VIEWPOINTS 

Rudolf o  (Corky)  Gonzalez  of  Denver,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Spanish-speaking  contin- 
gent, said  afterward  that  the  steering  group 
had  been  "restructured"  to  better  represent 
all  viewpoints. 

Rivalry  over  decision-making  has  ac- 
counted in  part  for  the  delay  in  moving  the 
large  Mexican-American  contingent  into  the 
camp.  The  group  has  been  staying  at  Haw- 
thorne School,  501  I  St.  sw. 

Williams  said  efforts  will  be  made  to  have 
all  Campaign  participants  in  the  camp  within 
a  few  days.  The  population  at  the  muddy 
encampment  stood  at  about  1,500  yesterday, 
about  half  the  number  the  leaders  said  would 
live  there  throughout  the  Campaign. 

About  250  protesters  marched  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department  at  3  pm.  The  majority 
waited  outside  while  the  100  met  Clark  in 
the  Departthent's  Great  Hall. 

The  meetltig  was  set  up  after  a  large  group 
from  Resurrection  City  demonstrated  out- 
side the  building  for  eight  hours  on  Monday 
In  a  vain  effort  to  arrange  for  a  delegation 
to  go  inside. 

The  Attorney  General  greeted  the  100 
courteously,  presented  his  15-page  report  and 
received  scattered  applause. 

The  document  said  the  Department  has 
given  its  'highest  priority"  to  enforcing  Fed- 
eral laws  against  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment. Clark  said  that  22  suits  have  been 
aied,  12  of  them  this  year,  to  promote  open 
hiring  and  promotion  policies. 

He  also  said  that  all  U.S.  attorneys  have 
been  asked  to  'commit  more  manpower  to 
civil  rights  eniorcement.  particularly  in  the 
employment  area" 

Clark  said  the  Department  is  now  involved 
In  165  school  desegregation  cases  in  14 
Southern  states  and  recently  filed  its  first 
two  suits  in  Northern  states. 

PROMPT   ENFORCEMENT  I 

He  said  Just.ce  Department  officials  are 
"committed  to  full  and  prompt  enforcement" 
of  the  housing  provisions  of  the  1968  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  that  "FBI  investigations  are 
already  under  way"  In  preparation  for  the 
Department's  assumption  of  responsibility 
under  the  Act  ne.xt  Jan.  1. 

He  also  noted  that  the  Act  extends  the 
Department's  power  to  prosecute  those  who 
interiere  with  persons  e.xerclslng  their  rights 
to  equality  in  education.  Jobs,  housing  and 
other  areas. 

"Those  provisions  will  be  promptly  and 
effectively  enforced,"  he  said. 

Among  the  Campaign  spokesmen  was  the 
Rev.  James  Groppi.  the  Catholic  priest  who 
has  campaigned  for  Negro  rights  In 
Milwaukee, 

"The  courts  and  the  Judicial  system  are 
corrupt,"  Father  Groppi  charged,  noting  that 
a  Milwaukee  Judge  had  ordered  a  SSO.OOO 
bond  for  a  youth  arrested  for  looting  but 
only  «2,50O  bond  each  on  two  white  vouths 
who  fatally  shot  a  Negro  woman. 

PROTESTS   LIGHT   FINES 

He  also  reported  chat  a  court  there  had 
fined  a  slum  landlord  only  $1  on  each  of  12 
housing  violations  among  the  landlord's 
ghetto  properties. 

"We  didn't  come  here  to  play  games,"  the 
priest  said,  angrily.  "If  we  have  to  turn  this 
Capital  upside  down,  brother,  I'm  all  for  it" 

Jose  Ortiz,  a  Puerto  Rlcan  youth  from  New 
York  City,  said  that  the  Government  must 
raze  slum  dwellings  "or  we  will  do  it  our- 
selves. We  ain't  got  money,  man,  but  we 
got  matches." 

He  added:  "If  capitalism's  so  good,  show 
me  it's  good." 


Lola  Mae  Brooks,  a  housewife  from  Sun- 
flower County,  Ml68.,  waved  ner  finger  in 
Clark's  face  and  asserted  loudly.  "We  ain't 
going  to  wait  tin  you  set  us  free."  She  al.'so 
told  him.  "You  talk  about  justice!  Why  don't 
you  find  the  killer  of  Dr.  King?" 

Reporting  later  to  the  group  outside  the 
building,  Gonzalez  said: 

"We  told  Clark  that  if  he  didn't  cure  the 
Illness  of  this  country,  we'll  go  home  and 
cure  It  ourselves  ,  .  .  If  we  get  no  action, 
we'll  have  to  take  the  law  back  to  the  peo- 
ple and  let  the  people  make  this  society  the 
way  they  want  it  to  be." 

The  group  left  the  building  about  5:30 
p.m.  and  returned  without  incident  to 
Resurrection  City.  Leaders  plan  a  visit  to- 
day to  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

MAN,    38,    DISARMED,    SENT    TO    HOSPITAL 

A  38-year-old  man  armed  with  a  butcher 
kmfe  and  a  pistol  he  had  taken  from  a  Park 
policeman  was  disarmed  by  Resurrection 
City  marshals  near  an  entrance  to  the  camp 
Monday  mght  and  sent  to  D.C.  General 
Hospital  for  mental  observation. 

The  man,  identified  by  the  police  as 
Maurice  Parr,  who  gave  authorities  an  incor- 
rect Washington  address,  was  sent  to  the 
Hospital  after  being  examined  by  doctors  at 
the  camp. 

Later  Monday  night,  police  closed  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  along  the  southern  edge 
of  the  city  to  traffic  after  a  number  of  rock- 
throwing  incidents  were  reported.  Park  Po- 
lice said  that  one  of  their  cars  was  damaged 
and  two  motorists  reported  their  cars  were 
struck  by  rocks  or  bottles. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

June  5.  1968] 

Abern.athy    Denies  Rustin  AirrHORrrY 

I  By  James  Welsh) 

Specific  goals  of  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign, only  loosely  defined  since  the  start  of 
the  march,  remained  uncertain  today  after 
top  officials  of  the  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conference  criticized  a  detailed  policy 
statement  released  by  Bayard  Rustln. 

Hustln.  longtime  civil  rights  leader  and 
named  by  the  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy, 
3CLC  chief,  to  organize  the  massive  one-day 
protest  here  on  June  19.  released  the  state- 
ment Sunday,  delineating  the  immediate  and 
long-range  objectives  of  the  campaign. 

Rustln  was  quoted  earlier  <is  saying  he 
had  "full  authority"  from  Abernathy  in  issu- 
ing the  statement.  But  last  night,  inter- 
viewed In  Miami,  Abernathy  said.  "I  did  not 
authorize  and  neither  did  I  issue"  the  policy 
statement. 

Abernathy,  who  returned  here  today  from 
addressing  a  labor  convention,  refrained  from 
criticizing  Kustin.  Nor  did  he  repudiate  Rus- 
tin's  statement.  He  did  say  it  failed  to  go  far 
enough. 

Hosea  Williams,  "direct  action"  leader  of 
the  campaign  for  the  SCLC,  yesterday  re- 
jected the  Rustln  statement  as  "a  bunch  of 
Jazz  and  f(X)llshness." 

Rustln  had  Issued  "a  call  to  Americans 
of  good  will"  to  support  the  march  and  to 
work  for  "an  economic  bill  of  rights"  and  a 
number  of  specific  legislative  demand*. 

SHOULD     BE     "BROADER  " 

"I  do  not  think  it  Is  comprehensive  enough 
to  cover  the  demands  of  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign,  "  .Abernathy  said  last  night  "I  go 
along  with  some  of  his  ideas,  but  I  think  it's 
got  to  be  much  broader.  " 

.\bernathy  expressed  belief  the  Rustln 
statement  should  have  contained  a  condem- 
nation of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  He  did  not 
elaborate  on  what  he  considered  other  short- 
comings of  the  Rustin  statement. 

Abernathy  said  that  he  would  "issue  a 
statement  once  I  have  a  chance  to  discuss  it 
with  Mr.  Rustin." 

From  New  York.  Thomas  Kahn,  press  ofH- 
cer  for  Rustin's  June  19  mobilization  effort, 
said  this: 

"I  myself  read  off  the  policy  statement  to 


Andy  Young  (the  Rev.  Andrew  Young,  a  top 
SCLC  official),  and  I  was  in  the  room  about 
24  hours  later  when  Mr.  Rustin  was  on  the 
phone  to  the  Rev.  Abernathy.  There  was  full 
agreement  then." 

A  CONDI'nON     OF     JOB 

That  was  the  weekend  before  last,  said 
Kahn.  Further,  he  said,  authority  to  clarify 
the  campaign  demands  was  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  conditions  Rustin  set  forth  in  agree- 
ing to  coordinate  plans  for  the  inarch. 

Some  of  SCLC's  top  hands  are  known  to 
be  cool  toward  Rustln  who,  though  an  old 
ally  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  originally 
opposed  bringing  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign to  Washington.  Rustin  organized  the 
1963  civil  rights  march  on  Washington,  which 
brought  about  250,000  people  here  for  one 
day. 

Congress,  still  largely  noncommittal  in  its 
response  to  the  Poor  People's  Campaign,  now 
faces  two  questions: 

— Who  speaks  for  the  campaign  and  its 
legislative  demands? 

— Which  set  of  demands  is  to  be  taken 
seriously? 

CAPITOL    HILL    CONFrSION 

On  Capitol  Hill,  confusion  over  policy  came 
as  an  unpleasant  surprise  to  the  congress- 
men working  most  closely  with  lobbyists  for 
the  Poor  People's  Campaign.  Plainly,  most  of 
them  had  welcomed  the  Rustin  .statement  of 
objectives  as  an  alternative  to  the  rambling 
vaguely  worded  list  of  demands  originaHy 
submitted  by  the  SCLC. 

"This  new  statement  Is  something  we  can 
work  with,  and  there  is  some  hope  these 
goals  can  be  attained."  said  Alton  Frye,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Sen.  Edward  Brooke, 
R-Mass..  now  working  full  time  for  an  ad 
hoc  committee  of  liberal  senators  and  con- 
gressmen concerned  with  the  campaign. 

Members  of  the  ad  hoc  committee  made  a 
tour  of  Resurrection  City  this  morning. 

RUSTIN'S    DEMANDS 

The  "immediate  demands"  in  Rustin's 
statement  include  1  miliion  jobs  for  the 
poor  in  public  works.  6  million  new  housing 
units  over  the  next  decade,  repeal  of  the 
"punitive  welfare  restrictions '  included  in 
last  year's  amendments  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  extension  to  farm  workers  of  the 
protection  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  restoration  of  social-welfare  budget  cuts 
and  administration  efforts  to  push  laws  al- 
ready on  the  books  and  thus  increase  the 
flow  of  food  and  health  services  to  the  poor. 


(From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Evening  Star, 

June  5.  1968) 
Marchers  Split  on  Protest  Stte — Rift  Fol- 
lows the  Shooting  of  Kennedy 

A  small  Mexican-American  contingent  from 
the  Poor  People's  Campaign  marched  on  the 
Department  of  State  today  after  a  violent 
argument  with  campaign  officials  on  protests 
today  in  the  wake  of  the  shooting  of  Sen. 
Robert  F,  Kennedy. 

Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
officials  charged  that  the  protest  by  the 
Spanish-speaking  group  had  not  been  cleared 
with  SCLC,  and  that  a  main  target  of  the 
campaign  today  was  to  be  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  with  headquarters  on  16th 
Street  NW  at  Scott  Circle. 

"We've  got  to  bring  the  attention  of  the 
nation  to  the  NRA,"  said  Hosea  Williams, 
leader  of  "direct  action"  for  the  campaign — 
"They're  going  to  kill  all  our  leaders  ,  .  . 
The  NR.A  encourages  a  sick  nation  to  kill  us 
off.  .  .  .' 

The  argument  between  Williams  and  Reies 
Lopez  Tljerina  erupted  shortly  after  a  group 
of  about  15  senators  and  House  members  be- 
longing to  the  special  congressional  liaison 
committee  for  the  march  toured  Resurrec- 
tion City. 

A     TERSE     ANNOUNCEMENT 

Word  of  the  critical  wounding  of  Kennedy 
came  to  the  camp  residents  about  4:30  a.m.. 
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when  the  camp  public  address  system  tersely 
announced:  "Sen,  Kennedy  has  been  shot — 
keep  calm." 

SCLC  leaders  scheduled  a  prayer  service  for 
Sen.  Kennedy  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  before 
the  march  on  NRA  headquarters,  where  some 
300  employees  evacuated  the  building  this 
morning  after  a  telephoned  bomb  threat.  NRA 
ofllcials  said  a  number  of  other  threats  have 
been  received  there  since  the  shooting.  The 
organization  has  opposed  gun  control  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy,  SCLC 
chief,  arrived  at  Resurrection  City  about  9 
a.m.,  where  many  of  the  1,750  residents  were 
gathered  In  small  groups,  discussing  the 
shooting  of  Kennedy  in  Los  Angeles. 

RECOUNTS  SHOOTINGS 

After  conferring  with  staff  members.  Ab- 
ernathy issued  a  statement,  saying,  "I  was 
terribly  shocked  because  of  the  shooting.  A 
little  under  five  years  ago,  President  Ken- 
nedy was  killed.  Two  months  ago  our  leader. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  was  killed,  and 
now,  Robert  Kennedy,  a  gallant  fighter  for 
peace  has  been  felled  by  bullets  .  .  .  We  must 
quickly  move  to  end  this  (attitude  of  hate) ." 

As  the  call  for  a  demonstration  on  the 
NRA  was  being  made  in  the  camp,  Tljerina 
jumped  on  the  small  plywood  stage  in  the 
center  of  the  camp  and  began  calling  for  vol- 
unteers to  accompany  the  Mexlcan-.^merlcan 
delegation    to    the   State   Department. 

Williams  grabbed  the  bullhorn  from  the 
liery  New  Mexican  land-reform  leader,  and 
said.  "I  know  nothing  about  this  demon- 
.stration  ...  I  am  the  leader  of  direct  ac- 
tion and  all  such  demonstrations  come  out 
of  this  city.  .  .  ." 

PERSONAL  INSULTS  EXCHANGED 

After  several  healed  exchanges,  including 
personal  insults.  Tljerina  left  to  take  his 
group  to  the  State  Department,  asking  that 
the  SCLC  contingent  come  by  there  on  the 
way  to  the  NRA  and  the  Spanish-speaking 
group  would  join  tliem. 

Abernathy  faid  that  SCLC  may  suspend 
all  further  protests  for  the  day  after  the  NRA 
demoiiftration. 

"We've  got  to  do  something  about  banning 
firearms."  he  said.  "We  do  want  the  life  of 
this  great  American  (Kennedy),  who  was 
concerned  about  all  people,  saved.  ,  .  ." 

TOUR  BY  CONGRESSMEN 

The  congressional  group,  led  by  Sen  Ed- 
ward Brooke.  R-Mass.,  the  only  Negro  in  the 
Senate,  arrived  by  bus  for  the  tour  at  the  In- 
vitation of  the  SCLC. 

Brooke,  said,  "Our  hearts  are  heavy  We 
certainly  pray  for  the  family  of  Sen  Ken- 
nedy and  we  also  pray  for  our  country." 

Sen.  Jacob  Javits.  R-N.Y.  told  campsite 
residents,  "We  are  here  to  learn."  When  asked 
If  Congress  had  done  enough  to  prevent  such 
tragedies  as  Kennedy's  shooting,  he  said, 
"Obviously  we  haven't— John  P.  Kennedy, 
Martin  Luther  King,  Robert  Kennedy — when 
does  It  all  end.'" 

The  committee  members  toured  the  camp- 
site, where  the  long  inundation  of  mud  now 
was  beginning  to  harden,  and  then  held  a 
brief  question  and  answer  session  with  resi- 
dents, and  were  generally  well  received. 

visit   to    JUSTICE 

A  delegation  of  100  campaigners,  repre- 
senting the  different  ethnic  groups,  yesterday 
presented  grievances  to  Atty.  Gen.  Ramsey 
Clark  at  the  Justice  Department  as  about 
1300  others  waited  outside  on  Constitution 
.Avenue. 

About  100  demonstrators  were  permitted 
to  enter  the  Justice  Department  building 
:or  the  meeting  with  the  Attorney  General. 
Another  150  to  200  remained  outside. 

Wooden  folding  chairs  were  set  up  in  a 
second-floor  meeting  room  for  the  demon- 
strators, who  were  there  specifically  to  get  a 
response  on  demands  that  had  been  left 
•.here  by  Abernathy  last  month. 

Seated  In  chairs  at  the  front  of  the  audi- 


torium facing  the  audience  were  Clark. 
Stephen  Pollack,  assistant  attorney  general 
on  civil  rights,  and  Roger  Wllklns.  director 
of  the  Community  Relations  Service.  Some  10 
U.S.  marshals  stood  behind  the  officials, 

CLARK    SPEAKS    OF    JUSTICE 

Williams  told  Clark,  speaking  first,  "We're 
only  asking  for  justice  for  all  mankind." 

Then  Clark  spoke.  He  said  that  the  federal 
government  and  particularly  the  Justice  De- 
partment had  made  great  strides  In  civil 
rights  in  recent  years  In  the  areas  of  fair  em- 
ployment, school  integration,  the  protection 
of  civil  rights  workers,  fair  housing  and  fish- 
ing rights  for  Indians. 

"I  liojje  we  can  go  forward  in  quest  of 
freedom,"  Clark  told  the  restless  demon- 
strators. "I  hope  that  we  will  realize  that 
justice  has  been  found  only  when  there  is 
order  under  law." 

At  this  point  Rudolfo  Corky  Gonzales,  who 
had  earlier  attempted  to  interrupt  Clark. 
spoke  for  the  first  time. 

■'We  didn't  come  here  to  patronize  Mr. 
Clark,"  said  Gonzales.  "We  didn't  come  here 
10  be  polite,  .  .  .  We've  had  civil  rights  legis- 
lation for  years,  but  there  have  been  so 
many  amendments  to  it  it  is  not  worth  the 
paper  it's  written  on."  His  words  drew  loud 
applause. 

CITES    CALIFORNIA    CASE 

The  mustachioed  Gonzales  cited  rpeclfic- 
ally  a  case  in  Los  Angeles  In  which  13  Mexi- 
can-Americans were  i;idicted  on  charges  of 
conspiracy  to  commit  a  disturbance  in  con- 
nection with  the  East  Los  Angeles  student 
boycotts.  The  men  are  accused  of  inspiring 
the  boycotts.  The  Mexican-Americans  claim 
they   are   being  used   as  scapegoats. 

The  Rev.  James  Edmond  Groppi.  the  white 
priest  v.ho  lead  the  Milwaukee  youth  coun- 
cil of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
\ancement  of  Colored  People,  told  Clark.  "If 
500  members  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  had  been  outside,  you  would 
have  accepted  them.  But  somehow  the  poor 
are  second-class  citizens."  Groppi  was  re- 
ferring to  the  fact  that  yesterday  Clark  re- 
lused  to  meet  with  all  of  the  demonstrators 
who  had  come  to  the  Justice  Department 
building. 

criticizes  police  control 

Groppi  criticized  the  Justice  Department 
lor  not  exercising  more  control  over  local  po- 
lice departments  throughout  the  country. 

Jose  Ortiz,  a  Puerto  Rican  leader  from  New 
York  City,  said  heatedly  to  Clark,  "You  better 
go  tell  the  government  to  get  their  guns  to- 
gether 'cause  we're  ready  to  go  and  die  .  .  . 
For  every  poor  person  killed  10  cities  are 
gonna  burn  in  flames.  We  may  burn  some 
places  down,  but  when  we  build  'em  up 
they're  gonna  be  ours  ,  .  ." 

Btu  the  most  fiery  speaker  of  the  afternoon 
was  Lila  Mae  Brooks  from  Sunflower.  Miss. 
Speaking  to  Clark,  she  said  "You  think 
cause  you're  white  you're  free.  But  you  ain't 
any  more  free  than  us.  You  talk  about  jus- 
tice in  the  South  ...  If  you  have  justice 
we're  gonna  have  It  too.  And  If  we  don't  have 
It.  you  better  be  gone." 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 
June  5,  1968] 

Shooting   Brings   Police   Overtime 

The  night  shifts  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
and  Fire  Departments  were  held  until  9  a.m. 
today  and  the  day  shift  which  normally  re- 
ports at  8  a.m.,  was  called  in  early  when 
word  of  the  shooting  of  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy 
reached  police  headquarters. 

A  number  of  policemen  in  specialized  jobs 
who  were  scheduled  to  be  off,  also  were  or- 
dered to  report. 


were  wounded  early  today  in  a  burst  of  gun- 
fire at  a  Georgetown  hamburger  shop. 

Police  arrested  three  men  a  block  irom  the 
scene,  the  Little  Tavern  at  3S31  M  St.  NW, 
and  charged  them  with  homicide.  The  three, 
all  Negroes,  gave  California  addresse.s. 

One  told  jjoUce  he  had  come  to  Washing- 
ton late  last  week  to  join  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign.  He  told  police  he  was  living  in  a 
14th  Street  apartment  and  not  at  Resur- 
rection City. 

police  list  names 
Police  listed  the  dead  officers  as  Lt.  William 
King.  21,  and  Lt.  Thaddeus  Lesnick.  about  20, 
who  had  come  to  Washington  with  three 
other  officers  late  last  night  after  a  social 
function  at  the  Marine  base  at  Quantlco.  "Va. 

The  wounded  man.  police  said.  Is  Lt.  Ells- 
worth R.  Kramer.  26,  who  suffered  a  scalp 
wound  A  woman  with  the  group,  identified 
as  Barbara  Kelley.  25.  of  the  1800  block  of 
Metzerott  Road.  Adelphl,  Md  ,  was  shot  In 
the  hip. 

All  the  victims  were  white. 

Charged  with  homicide  are  Gordon  Alex- 
ander, 27,  and  Cornelius  Frazier  Jr.,  23,  both 
of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  and  Benjamin  Murdock, 
20.  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  other  two  lieutenants  from  Quantico 
were  Identified  by  police  as  Daniel  LeGear  Jr.. 
26,  and  Frank  R.  Marasco,  23. 

Earlier  this  week  in  Georgetown,  an  18- 
year-old  Wilson  High  School  senior.  Thomas 
Williams,  was  shot  to  de.ith  in  a  parking  jot 
behind  the  all-night  Peoples  drugstore  .:t 
Wisconsin  Avenue  and  O  Street  NW,  about 
three  blocks  from  the  site  of  this  morning's 
shooting. 

A  29-year-old  man  described  as  a  former 
member  of  a  motorcycle  gang  Is  being  sought 
in  the  Williams  shooting,  which  followed  ,an 
exchange  of  words  between  two  small  grotips 
of  yoviths  on  Wisconsin  Avenue. 

In  today's  case,  the  five  officers  came  to 
Washington  and  called  on  some  friends, 
police  said. 

Finally  the  five,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Kelley,  went  to  the  hamburger  shop  and  were 
at  the  counter  when  some  words  were  ex- 
changed with  three  men  after  one  of  them 
made  a  remark  about  the  name  of  one  of 
the  Marine  officers,  displayed  on  his  uniform, 
police  said. 

The  three  civilians  left,  but  returned  in  a 
matter  of  minutes  and  shooting  began,  police 
said.  Police  said  they  later  recovered  two 
guns.  One  witness  reported  that  nine  shuts 
were  fired. 

Police  converged  on  the  area  after  the 
shooting,  which  took  place  about  3  a.m.  Pvt. 
Junior  Webster,  alone  in  a  scout  car,  said 
he  heard  the  shots  and  took  off  after  a  Mus- 
tang racing  from  the  scene  and  captured  the 
three  suspects. 

Lesnick  was  pronounced  dead  at  3:15  a.m. 
at  George  Washington  University  Hospital, 
and  King  at  3:50  a.m.  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Hospital. 

Kramer  was  taken  to  the  GWU  hospital 
and  later  moved  to  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital 
where  his  condition  was  termed  satisfactory. 
Miss  Kelley  was  in  the  GU  hospital,  also  in 
satisfactory  condition. 

Police  identified  Alexander  as  the  suspect 
who  said  he  had  come  here  to  join  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign.  They  quoted  him  as  say- 
ing he  did  not  come  East  with  the  other  two 
suspects  but  became  acquainted  with  them 
here. 

A  roommate  of  Miss  Kelley  said  the 
wounded  woman  has  worked  for  two  years 
as  a  medical  secretary  at  Holy  Cross  Hospital 
In  Sliver  Spring,  and  comes  from  Mont- 
gomery. W.  Va. 


[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 
June  5.  1968) 

Two  Slain  in   Shooting  on  M  Street 

Two  young  marine  lieutenants  were  fatally 
shot  and  a  third  officer  and  a  young  woman 


[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post.  June  6, 

1968] 

Marchers'  Rift  Breaks  Into  Open 

(By  Paul  W.  Valentine) 

A    long-smoldering   dispute    In    the    Poor 

People's  Campaign  erupted  yesterday  when 

Negro  leader  Hosea  Williams  and  Mexican- 
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American  R«les  Tljerina  squabbled  at  a 
public   meeting  over   who  is  leading  whom. 

The  two  men.  standing  on  a  raised  plat- 
form above  about  200  Resurrection  City  resi- 
dents shouted  at  each  other,  projecting  their 
voices  with  a  bullhorn,  which  they  cour- 
teously passed  back  and  forth 

It  all  began  after  Williams,  who  bays  he 
is  director  of  demonstrations,  announced 
plans  lor  a  march  on  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation to  protest  the  shooting  of  Sen. 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  i  D-N  Y  ) . 

Tljerina.  leader  of  a  zroup  of  Mexican- 
Americans  who  have  refused  to  move  Into 
the  predominantly  Negro  Resurrection  City 
and  are  staying  at  the  private  Hawthorne 
School  about  a  mile  away,  then  announced 
separate  plans  for  a  march  on  the  State 
Department  to  protest  American  enforce- 
ment of  the  1848  Treaty  of  Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo. 

A  perplexed  look  cams  over  Williams'  face 
and  he  took  the  bullhorn  from  Tijerina's 
hands 

"I  know  nothing  of  this  demonstration, 
and  I  am  supposed  to  be  in  charge  of  direct 
action." 

Tljerina  took  the  bullhorn  back  and  said 
themarah-had  been  discussed  Tuesday  at  a 
me«lng  o<-the  Campaign's  steering  commit- 
tee 

The  two  took  several  turns  arguing  over 
the  bullhorn  while  the  crowd,  clearly  di- 
vided among  Negros  and  Mexican-.Amerlcans. 
grumbled  and  glared  among  themselves. 

Tljerina  accused  Williams  of  "humiliat- 
ing"  Mexican-Americans  by  leaving  them 
out  of  the  decision-making  processes  of  the 
Campaign. 

Williams  countered.  "Brother,  we  need  to 
coordinate  '  At  another  point,  he  said  he 
would  take  the  Issue  to  the  encampment's 
"City  Council." 

Tljerina  dismissed  the  suggestion  as  some- 
thing for  Williams  to  'hide  behind."  Tljerina 
has  contended  that  the  Council  consists  pri- 
marily of  Campaign  caravan  leaders,  most  of 
whom  are  Negro  staff  workers  for  the  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

As  Tljerina  continued  his  criticism  of  the 
Campaign  leadership.  Williams  and  several 
Campaign  marshals  began  hustling  the  crowd 
away  for  other  activity. 

A  few  Negro  staff  workers  remained  with 
Tljerina  and  agre«d  to  meet  privately  later 
in  the  day  to  discuss  the  Mexican-American 
role  in  the  Council 

One  source  closes  to  the  Negro  leadership 
said  the  difHcultles  In  getting  Resurrection 
City  built  and  enduring  the  recent  rains 
have  prevented  SCLC  from  giving  more  at- 
tention to  the  role  of  non-Negro  minorities 
in  the  city.  He  predicted  that  the  private 
meeting  with  Tljerina  would  patch  up  the 
situation. 

Meanwhile.  Tljerina  said,  he  will  con- 
tinue to  plan  demonstration  independently 
at  the  Hawthorne  School  but  will  invite  Re- 
surrection   City   residents   to   Join   them. 

"We  need  unity,  and  I  want  that."  he 
said. 


(From  the  Washington   iD.C. 
■June  6.   1968] 


Post 


Hill  Delegation  Visits  Resurrection  City. 

Promises  He.\rings 
(By  Jean  M.  White  and  Wlllard  Clopton.  Jr.) 

Congressmen  repaid  the  visits  of  Poor 
People's  campaigners  to  Capitol  Hill  yes- 
terday as  a  delegation  of  about  15  Senators 
and  Representatives  went  to  Resurrection 
City. 

Planked  by  his  colleagues.  Sen.  Edward 
W  Brooke  iR-Massj.  head  of  a  congres- 
sional liaison  committee,  promised  the  res- 
idents to  hold  hearings  at  the  camp  so  they 
can  deliver  their  complaints  directly  to 
Congressmen. 

The  congressional  visit  to  the  rut-marked 
camp  started  off  a  day  In  which  one  band 
of  demonstrators  beseiged  the  State  Depart- 


ment and  another  carried  the  campaign  to 
the  antipoverty  headqu.irters  of  the  Of- 
fice   of    Economic    Opportunity. 

STORMY    OEO    SESSION 

At  a  stormy  two-hour  session  in  an 
eighth-floor  OEO  conference  room  at  19th 
and  M  Strests  nw..  nearly  150  Campaigners 
listened  as  poverty  officials  answered  a  list 
of    demands    they   had    presented    earlier 

Hosea  Williams,  a  fiery  Campaign  offi- 
cial, said  he  would  take  the  answers  back 
to  Resurrection  City  where  SCLC  officials 
would  study  them. 

"If  we  like  them  we'll  come  back  here  and 
thank  you  and  if  we  don't  we'll  come  back  to 
demonstrate."  he  told  Bertram  Harding, 
acting  director  of  the  OEO.  who  presided 
at  the  meeting 

It  was  a  day  overshadowed  by  the  news 
of  the  shooting  of  Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy. 
The  Rfv  Ralph  David  Abernathy  led  a 
prayer  service  In  front  of  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial, monument  to  another  victim  of  an  as- 
sassin's bullet 

Mr  Abernathy.  who  took  over  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Campaign  after  the  assassination 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr..  told 
those  knelt  in  prayer  at  the  west  end  of 
the  Reflecting  Pool: 

"I  believe  a  conspiracy  is  taking  place  in 
this  country  designed  to  kill  off  all  people 
who  are  standing  up  bravely  for  the  rights 
of  the  poor  people." 

protest  announced 

The  leaders  had  announced  a  protest  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion but  called  it  off  for  the  prayer  service. 

Earlier,  welcoming  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  camp.  Mr.  Abernathy  said 
he  was  glad  to  see  them  there  because  "we 
get  a  little  tired  of  going  up  to  the  HIU." 

The  Congressmen  tasted  some  of  the  dark 
bread  cooked  in  the  camp  bakery,  visited 
the  day-care  center  for  children,  and  went 
to  the  encampment's  "City  Hall.  " 

Sonya  Mae  Smith,  a  Campaigner  from  New 
York  City,  was  receiving  a  U.S.  Senator  with 
a  robe  thrown  over  her  blue  and  white  flan- 
nelette pajamas  while  heating  a  tin  can  of 
water. 

"Welcome  to  my  home,"  she  said,  opening 
the  flap  of  the  shanty  that  she  shares  with 
two  others. 

Sen.  Joseph  S.  Clark  (D-Pa.)  went  in  and 
asked  questions  about  the  heating  and  cook- 
ing. 

Clark  was  one  of  six  Senators  on  the  tour. 
In  addition  to  Brooke,  the  others  were  Sens. 
Clifford  P.  Case  (R-N.J.).  Charles  H.  Percy 
(R-Ill.).  John  Sherman  Cooper  (R-Ky.)  and 
Jacob  K.  Javits  i  R-N.Y. ) . 

They  were  Joined  by  a  delegation  of  Con- 
gressmen. Including  Reps.  Charles  C.  Dlggs 
Jr.  (D-Mlch.i.  Patsy  Mink  iD-Hawaii), 
Thomas  P  O'Neill  Jr..  iD-Mass).  WUUam  A. 
Barrett  iD-Pa.i.  Robert  Nix  (D-Pa.).  James 
C.  Corman  iD-Calif.)  and  William  B.  Wld- 
nall  (R-N.J.). 

Most  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
on  the  visit  serve  on  a  30-member  ad  hoc 
committee  set  up  to  act  as  a  go-between  for 
Congress  and  the  Campaign. 

Set  up  informally  but  with  approval  of  the 
House  and  Senate  leadership,  the  committee 
hopes  to  head  off  emotional  confrontations 
and  help  the  poor  people  get  their  message 
across  to  Congress. 

Brooke,  the  chairman,  has  been  stressing 
the  need  for  "realistic  goals."  Yesterday  he 
made  a  pitch  for  support  from  the  campaign 
for  the  .S5.5-billion  housing  bill  passed  last 
week  by  the  Senate. 

"We  are  hopeful  one  of  your  goals  will  be 
this  housing  bill,"  the  Senator  said. 

Mr  ."Abernathy  summoned  the  residents  of 
the  shantytown  to  an  open-air  meeting  in 
"Martin  Luther  King  Plaza"  to  meet  the  Con- 
gressmen. 

Brooke,  only  Negro  in  the  Senate,  was 
cheered  as  he  was  introduced  as  a  "black 
brother  and  a  soul  brother." 


He  opened  the  meeting  to  complaints 
When  they  came  fast  and  furious.  Brooke 
suggested  that  the  liaison  committee  send 
down  subcommittees  to  hear  gripes  on  jobs 
housing,  welfare,  and  hunger. 

While  the  friendly  Congressional  liaison 
committee  members  were  vi.sitlng  Resurrec- 
tion City,  the  House  Rules  Committee  ap- 
proved legislation  that  could  close  the  camp 
on  June  16    The  vote  was  9  to  6. 

Approval  came  over  the  objections  of  Com- 
mittee liberals,  who  said  the  bill  could  bring 
a  re-enactment  of  the  1932  Bonus  Army  con- 
frontation and  touch  off  riots. 

The  present  Resurrection  City  permit  ex- 
p.res  June  16  The  proposed  bill  wotild  ban 
camp-ins  of  any  kind  on  public  property  in- 
side the  District 

But  Rep  Kenneth  J.  Gray  (D-IU.i.  the 
measure's  chief  sponsor,  said  yesterday  h" 
doubted  that  it  could  get  through  Congre.«s 
to  take  effect  either  by  June  16  or  June  19 
when  a  massive  demonstration  is  planned. 

Rep  John  Young  (D-Tex  i  told  the  Rule- 
Committee  that  the  campaign  has  been  "a  Ijit- 
flop"  so  far.  adding.  'I  would  hate  to  see  'i> 
set  the  stage  for  the  people  that  they've  bee: 
unable  to  set  for  themselves.  " 

Some  of  the  visiting  Congressmen  yester- 
day saw  an  open  split  among  the  Campaign- 
ers when  Reles  Tljerina.  head  of  the  Mexican- 
American  faction,  refused  to  delay  a  marci. 
by  his  people  to  the  .State  Department. 

Tljerina  seized  a  bullhorn  from  William- 
the  demonstration  director,  who  was  calliiu- 
for  a  march  on  the  National  Rifle  Association 

Later  Tljerina  led  a  band  of  followers  to 
the  State  Department.  The  demonstration 
turned  into  a  stand-off. 

Tljerina  asked  to  see  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  and  was  told  that  the  Secretar;. 
was  greeting  the  visiting  President  of  Costa 
Rica. 

About  45  minutes  later.  Covey  T  Oliver 
assistant  secretary  for  inter-American  affair.^ 
came  out  to  the  demonstrators  and  delivered 
a  flve-minute  talk  In  Spanish. 

Tljerina  cut  him  short  and  .said  the  demon- 
strators were  there  to  present  grievances  and 
not  to  listen.  He  wanted  to  know  "who  comes 
first — a  foreigner  or  your  citizens?" 

Oliver  asked  in  return:  "Where  is  your 
courtesy  to  a  visitor?" 

At  one  point,  he  told  Tljerina.  "Obviously, 
you  are  not  In  rational  control  of  your  fac- 
ulties.' 

The  demonstrators  later  walked  back  ---^ 
Resurrection  City. 

The  demands  presented  to  the  OEO  by  thf- 
marchers  ranged  from  requests  that  more 
poor  people  be  placed  in  policy-making  posi- 
tions on  local  antipoverty  agencies  to  a  de- 
mand that  OEO  get  an  extra  $75  million  fron-; 
Congress  immediately  to  beef  up  summer 
programs. 

Acting  Director  Harding  said  he  felt  the 
Campaigners  would  agree  when  they  studleci 
his  ten  pages  of  answers  that  most  of  their 
demands  had  been  met  by  his  office. 

He  said  it  was  impossible  at  this  time  o: 
year  to  get  another  S75  million  out  of  Con- 
gress and  that  he  was  more  concerned  with 
trying  to  drum  up  support  for  next  year'? 
$2.8  billion  proposed  budget,  almost  $400 
million  higher  than  the  OEO  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
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NEBRASKA     RURAL     ELECTRIFICA- 
TION ESSAY  CONTEST  WINNERS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  next 
week  the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Asso- 
ciation essay  contest  winners  will  be  in 
Washington.  This  visit  Is  their  award  for 
composing  essays  on  "What  Rural  Elec- 
trification Means  to  Me  and  My  Com- 
munity." 

These  yoimgsters'  essays  are  especially 
valuable  in  indicating  the  great  advances 
made  through  the  electrification  of  rural 


America.  These  enlightening  composi- 
tions, selected  from  several  hundred  on 
the  subject,  emphasize  the  special  signif- 
icance of  rural  electrification  not  only  in 
the  authors'  own  communities  but  also 
throughout  Nebraska  wliere  98  percent 
of  all  farms  now  have  electrical  power. 
Certainly  the  farms  of  today  enjoy  in- 
creased comfort  and  productivity  thanks 
to  the  labor-saving  devices  made  possible 
by  electricity. 

Fifty  years  ago  when  the  electrical  rev- 
olution had  not  yet  reached  the  farm — 
the  oil  lamp,  the  coal-burning  stove,  and 
the  hand  milking  of  cows  were  all  com- 
monplace. With  the  advent  of  low-cost 
rural  electrification— lighting,  cooking, 
and  even  milking  are  now  well  within 
the  confines  of  modern  living. 

This  years'  contest  winners  are  most 
fortunate  to  have  grown  up  in  an  age 
when  a  .seemingly  endless  array  of  elec- 
trical appliances  are  a  natural  part  of 
rural  life.  It  appeare  evident  from  these 
youngsters"  essays  that  they  are  well 
aware  of  the  rigors  of  farm  life  before 
the  wonders  of  rural  electrification  be- 
came widespread. 

Again  this  year  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  offering  some  of  these  fine  presenta- 
tions for  preservation  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  essays  written 
by  the  following: 

Beth  Popken,  16.  a  junior  at  St. 
Patricks  High  School  in  Maxwell.  Nebr. 
Sponsor:  Dawson  County  Public  Power 
District.  Lexington.  Nebr. 

Janice  Porter,  16,  a  junior  at  Wheat- 
land High  School  in  Madrid,  Nebr.  Spon- 
,sor:  the  Midwest  Electric  Membership 
Corp..  Grant.  Nebr. 

Craig  Rowland.  17.  a  junior  at  New- 
castle High  School  in  Newcastle.  Nebr. 
Sponsor:  Northeast  Nebraska  Rural  Pub- 
lic Power  District,  Emerson,  Nebr. 

Georgia  Thurber.  15.  a  sophomore  at 
Nelson  High  School  in  Nelson,  Nebr. 
Sponsor:  South  Central  Public  Power 
District,  Nelson,  Nebr. 

April  Walgren,  15.  a  sophomore  at 
Osceola  High  School  in  Osceola,  Nebr. 
Sponsor:  Polk  County  Rural  Public 
Power  District,  Stromsburg,  Nebr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The    V.M.\rE    of    Rural    Electrification    in 

Olti  Home  and  Community 
(By  Beth  Popken.  age  16:  grade.  11;  school. 
St.  Patrick  s  High  School:  name  of  father. 
Donald  H.  Popken.  Maxwell.  Nebr.:  con- 
testant sponsored  by  Dawson  County  Public 
Power  District.  Lexington.  Nebr..  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric 
Association ) 

"In  the  beginning  God  created  heaven  and 
earth.  And  the  earth  was  void  and  empty, 
and  darkness  was  ufKin  the  face  of  the  deep, 
and  the  spirit  of  God  moved  over  the  waters 
And  God  said.  "Let  there  be  light.'  And  light 
was  made.  And  God  saw  the  light  and  that 
was  good." 

Through  man's  progression  toward  civi- 
lization, each  forward  step  has  depended 
upon  his  development  of  a  better  source  of 
light  for  his  use. 

First,  burning  torches,  then  candles  gave 
way  to  oil  lamps  and  gas  lights.  Now,  we 
have  the  modern  wonder  of  light  available 
at  the  touch  of  a  switch  almost  everywhere. 
I  did  not  live  In  the  days  my  Grandma 
tells  me  about,  when  one  of  her  dally  chorea 


was  to  fill  the  coal-oil  lamp  and  clean  the 
chimney — I'm  afraid  people  m>  age  tend  to 
take  our  wonderland  of  light  and  conven- 
ience a  bit  too  much  lor  granted. 

A  massive  blizzard  and  ice  storm  two  years 
ago  taught  me,  very  pointedly,  how  much 
we  depend  on  electricity  in  our  daily  life 
liere  on  the  farm,  and  in  our  liny  rural 
communltv.  For  four  days  and  nights  life 
.seemed  at  a  standstill.  The  lights  were  out! 
We  had  no  heal,  no  water,  and  no  radio  or 
television.  We  hand-pumped  water  for  our 
cattle,  our  food  and  meat  was  spoiling  in  the 
freezer,  and  a  neighbor  spent  nearly  twenty 
hours  a  day  hand-milking  his  large  dairy 
herd  In  ovir  town,  the  grocer  was  giving 
away  meat  and  ice-cream  for  lack  of  refrig- 
eration Bv  the  lime  the  [xiwer  was  restored. 
everyone  w.is  mentally  and  physically  ex- 
hausted. ' 

It  had  always  been  a  mystery  to  me  why 
man  had  lived  for  centuries  making  little  or 
no  progress.  Why.  in  just  the  last  hundred 
years  man  had  advanced  from  horse  and 
buggy  to  space  shljjs,  and  from  oil  lamps  to 
laser  beams? 

One  night  during  the  blizzard  blackout  as 
I  sat  shivering  in  our  cold  hoiise  staring  at  a 
candle  flame,  it  dawned  on  me  that  elec- 
tricity was  the  "foot"  on  the  accelerator  of 
progress. 

Beginning  on  the  day  Ben  Fran'Klin  flew 
his  kite,  electricity  ha.s  revolutionized  the 
world  As  man  has  learned  to  utilize  this 
magic  power  for  his  service,  electricity  has 
become  the  silent  partner  of  Industry  and 
agriculture. 

Today,  every  person  served  by  electricity 
has  the  equivalent  of  thirty  slaves  at  his 
command.  In  our  homes,  we  put  our  kilo- 
watt slaves  to  work  washing  and  drying  our 
clothes,  running  the  vacuum  sweeper,  and 
lieating  the  iron,  the  coffee  pot,  and  the 
toaster.  Our  slaves  .■»pln  the  records  on  our 
stereo  set.  bring  in  the  pictures  and  sound 
on  television,  and  spread  heat  and  light 
throughout  the  house. 

The  handiest  "hired  man"'  on  a  farm  Is 
electricity,  for  it  replaces  muscles  with  elec- 
trical energy  in  countless  tasks,  and  it  never 
asks   for  Sundays   off. 

I  thank  the  Lord  for  the  light  of  the  day. 
and  when  evening  comes  I"m  glad  my  day 
doesnt  have  to  end.  Thanks  to  R.E.A.  we 
have  light. 

The    Value    of    Rural    Electrification    in 

Our  Home  and  Community 
(Bv  Janice  Porter,  age.  16;  grade.  11;  school. 

Wheatland    High    School.    Madrid.    Nebr,; 

name  of  father.  Don  Porter.  Elsie.  Nebr.; 

contestant  sponsored  by  tlie  Midwest  Elec- 
tric Membership  Corporation.  Grant.  Nebr.. 

in   cooperation   with    the   Nebraska   Rural 

Electric  Association) 

As  the  flag  of  the  United  States  is  the 
symbol  of  freedom,  so  has  Willie  Wiredhand 
become  the  symbol  of  a  better  way  of  life 
for  rural  Americans.  Willie  Wiredhand  was 
chosen  by  the  National  Rural  Electric  Coop- 
erative Association  members  in  1950  to  serve 
as  their  national  symbol  of  rural  electrifi- 
cation. 

It  was  through  the  hard  work  of  many 
dedicated  men  with  courage  to  fight  for  rural 
electrification  that  rural  electricity  became  a 
reality;  a  reality  not  only  In  our  United 
States  but  in  other  parts  of  the  free  world. 

Electricity  Is  the  keystone  of  modern  farm 
methods,  and  is  now  supplied  to  98  percent 
of  the  3.800.000  farms  in  the  Nation  today. 
When  rural  electrification  came  about,  it 
brought  great  economic  as  well  as  social 
changes.  It,  as  you  might  say,  brought  the 
farmer  out  of  the  "dark  ages." 

Well  do  my  parents  remember  carrying 
lanterns  and  replacing  mantels.  Then  came 
about  the  wonderful  transition  of  flipping  a 
switch  or  pushing  a  button  to  provide  In- 
stant light,  untiring  labor  and  home  enter- 
tainment. 


Government  loans,  through  REA.  ha\e 
aided  in  successfully  carrying  out  the  rural 
electrification  program  by  bringing  electric- 
ity to  farmers  at  reasonable  rates.  A  rural 
electric  cooperative  is  a  private,  non-profit 
enterprise — locally  owned,  managed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  members  which  it  serves.  They 
are  always  striving  to  make  rural  America  a 
more  prosperous  and  better  place  in  which 
to  live. 

Tlirough  greater  research  of  electrical 
equipment,  a  constant,  continual  growth  of 
the  use  of  electric  power  has  increased  from 
approximately  175  KWH  a  month  to  an  av- 
erage of  750  KWH  per  month  in  The  Mid- 
west   Electric   Membership    Corporation 

Electricity  can  answer  Ihe  needs  of  rural 
people  for  modern  business  skills,  market- 
ing iheir  goods,  and  managing  their  affalr.-- 
for  maximum  jiroflt  In  a  recent  speech,  our 
President  said.  "Rural  America  can  offer 
good  jobs  for  men  and  women,  good  schools 
tor  children,  good  homes  for  families,  good 
hospitals  for  the  sick,  and  all  the  good  and 
necessary  things  to  enlarge  and  enrich  the 
quality  of  life." 

Pacts  and  figures  of  REA  are  impressive 
but  to  ine  and  my  typical  farm  family.  Uie 
most  impressive  aspect  of  REA  is  the  steady 
availability  of  working  .ippliances  and  the 
effect  on  our  daily  lives  Our  family,  neigh- 
bors, and  friends  depend  on  the  constant 
use  of  electricity  day  and  night,  year  In  and 
year  out.  Only  a  widespread  outage  makes 
us  realize  how  dependent  we  have  become 
Work  comes  to  a  stand-still  Indoors  and 
outdoors  with  no  electric  appliances  ready 
to  clean,  cook.  milk,  and  irrigate  Homes 
soon  seem  verv  dark,  cold  and  quiet  to  a 
teenager  who  has  never  known  life  without 
electricity:  but  always  with  plenty  of  light, 
controlled  heat  and  the  sounds  of  radio, 
stereo  and  television. 

In  this  land  of  hopes  and  dreams  surely 
no  greater  dream  has  been  realized  than 
that  of  rural  electricity. 

The  Value  or  Rural  Electrification  in  Our 

Home  and  Community 
iBv  Craig  Rowland,  age.  17;  grade.  11;  school 

Newcastle  High    School;    name  of   father. 

Earl  Rowland.  Newcastle.  Nebr  ;  contestant 

sponsored     by     the     Northeast     Nebraska 

Rural    Public    Power    District.    Emerson. 

Nebr..   in  cooperation   with   the   Nebraska 

Rural    Electric   Association  1 

The  value?  It  cannot  be  told  in  terms  of 
money  or  statistics.  How  often  has  a  farm 
family  stranded  by  a  storm  listened  to  the 
radio  or  television,  services  impossible  with- 
out electricity,  to  get  information.  Or  the 
farmer  who  can  simply  turn  on  a  heat  lamp 
to  keep  small  pigs  warm  instead  of  staying 
up  all  night  tending  a  fire  to  keep  them 
from  freezing.  And  how  often  has  a  com- 
munity waited  out  a  storm  when  reads  are 
blocked  and  communications  down,  and 
know  that  the  electricity  will  keep  flowing  to 
warm  their  houses  and  run  their  appliances, 
because  of  the  dedication  of  the  linemen  who 
go  out  in  the  worst  of  storms  to  keep  the 
"juice"  flowing? 

Where  would  the  farmers  be  without  rural 
electricity?  The  Inventive  farmer  can  make 
machines  with  his  electric  welder  that  he 
couldn't  afford  to  buy  from  an  implement 
dealer.  And  what  about  the  man  who  welds  a 
piece  of  machinery  instead  of  buying  a  new 
one.  or  having  to  run  to  town  for  coetly  re- 
pairs? And  ho"*'  would  It  be  to  have  to  pump 
a  1.000  gallon  reservoir  full  by  hand'  I  doubt 
that  you  would  do  many  exercises  after- 
wards! Also  the  automatic  electric  feeders 
on  upright  silos  save  many  man-hours  of 
work,  and  also  Increase  the  capacity  of  men 
to  produce  foodstuffs  for  the  world.  Com- 
pared to  the  days  ot  yesteryear  the  farmer 
in  the  60's  is  a  luperman,  all  with  the  aid 
of  electricity.  And  with  less  labor!  Now  a  man 
can  fill  a  bin  outside  a  shed  with  controlled - 
environment    and    forget    about    having    to 
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scoop  fe«d  or  hav;ng  to  check  feeders,  or 
worry  about  the  amount  of  feed  ills  hogs  or 
chickens  receive,  for  it  Is  conirolled  elec- 
trtcaUy.  I  myself  can  remember  building  a 
Are  every  morning  and  night  In  a  heater  to 
keep  a  tank  from  freezing  over  with  Ice.  Now 
I  sxmpiy  plug  m  the  electric  heater  when  Old 
Man  Winter  comes  knocking  and  forget 
about  it  until  spring  Electricity  has  given 
the  farmer  more  leisure  time,  and  has  pro- 
vided him  with  more  income  at  less  cost, 
thus  benefitting  the  community  immensely. 
Also,  many  communities  are  serviced  by  the 
same  REC  the  rural  people  are  on.  and  bene- 
fit from  the  low  rates. 

Rural  electrification  has  made  the  heat- 
ing of  houses  easier,  too  Many  of  our  neigh- 
bors have  their  houses  heated  electrically,  or 
at  least  have  oil  heaters  using  electricity  to 
run  their  thermostatic  control.  Flameless 
electric  heat  cooks  all  of  my  meals.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  put  whatever  you  want  roasted 
or  baked  Into  the  oven,  set  the  timer,  then 
oome  back  later  and  take  it  out  of  the  oven. 
The  timer  which  turns  on  the  stove  at  a 
certain  time,  allowing  you  to  put  in  your 
meal,  set  the  timer,  go  to  church  or  do  the 
wash  or  whatever,  and  then  come  to  have 
your  meal  cooked  to  perfection,  is  the  nicest 
thing  on  new  electric  s:ove>.  Even  gas  stoves 
offer  this  (with  their  timers  run  electri- 
cally). 

Electricity  also  brings  us  entert-unment  in 
the  form  of  television,  radio,  and  record 
players.  It  is  much  easier  to  simply  walk 
Into  the  living  room  and  turn  on  the  TV  set. 
than  to  go  20  or  30  miles  to  see  a  show.  And 
what  teen  band  can  be  seen  today  that 
doesn't  use  electric  guitars'' 

Without  rural  electrification  not  only  my 
comnaunlty.  but  the  whole  nation  would 
suffer.  Without  our  REC's  the  life  of  the 
farmer  would  not  only  be  drab,  but  almost 
Impossible  In  this  age  of  high  pnces.  Low- 
cost  electricity  pro^^ded  by  the  rural  REC's 
Is  the  life-blood  of  the  farmer,  and  the  agri- 
cultural communities  of  the  nation. 

The  ■Value  or  Rural  Electrification  to 

OtTR  HCMES  AND  COMMUNITY 

iBy  Georgia  Th'arber.  age  15;  grade  10;  school. 
Nelson  High  .School;  name  of  father.  Mar- 
vin   Thurber.    Nelson.    Nebr.:    Contestant 
sponsored  by  South  Central  Public  Power 
District.  Nelson.  Nebr  .  in  cooperation  with 
the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Association) 
The  first  method  of  heat  that  I  remember 
was  the  pot-bellied  stove  because  I  was  al- 
ways chosen  to  help  bring  in  corncobs,  wood. 
and    ccal    to   feed    into   that  stove.    On   cold 
winter  mornings  Dad  -A'ould  start  a  fire  in 
our    stove    so    that    the    house    would    be 
"toasty  warm  "  when  we  decided  to  crawl  out 
of  our  beds.  Those  were   "the  good  old  days" 
(if  you  enjoyed  bringing  in  corncobs,  wood, 
and  coal  when  there  w.is  snow  covering  the 
ground ) . 

The  next  method  of  heat  that  I  remember 
was  a  gas  floor  furnace.  Better,  but  still  not 
good  Dad  didn't  have  to  get  up  so  early  on 
cold  mornings  \ud  that  gas  furnace  kept  us 
warm.  However  there  were  still  problems: 
there  were  many  burned  feet  when  we  stepped 
onto  the  furnace  grill  barefooted,  and  it  pro- 
duced a  lot  of  dust  and  lint. 

Then,  in  our  new  house,  we  Installed  elec- 
tric heat,  which  eliminated  those  problems. 
Now  we  have  no  burned  feet,  nor  dust  and 
lint.  We  have  "Clean,  flameless,  and  conven- 
ience electric  home  heating." 

Rural  electritic-acion  means  a  lot  to  me  not 
only  because  I  am  relieved  of  some  work  but 
also  because  of  other  great  changes  It  has 
brought.  Because  of  electricity,  my  family 
and  our  community  are  enjoying  the  best 
of  everything.  How  have  these  changes  in 
rural  living  oome  about^ 

Half  a  century  ago  farm  homes  were  light- 
ed by  dangerous  and  inadequate  kerosene 
lamps.  Farms  and  farm  homes  lacked  labor- 
saving  devices  They  had  no  water  systems 
nor  means  of  sanitation. 


In  1935,  when  REA  came  into  existence, 
urban  areas  had  had  service  for  nearly  50 
years.  REA  has  had  much  catching  up  to  do 
and  has  done  a  remarkable  job.  No  industry 
has  moved  faster  than  the  electric  business. 

In  1950.  Willie  Wirehand  was  chosen  the 
symbol  of  REA.  He's  a  hired  man  who  is  al- 
ways there;  never  tires;  Is  always  ready  to 
work;  appears  everywhere;  and  is  recognized 
Internationally. 

Rural  electrification  has  improved  rural 
living  standards.  For  instance,  electricity  can 
heat  or  cool  a  home.  Eye-level  electric  ovens 
save  stooping  and  bending.  Many  have  glass 
doors  so  that  housewives  can  check  their 
meals.  Housewives  are  spared  from  the  end- 
less Job  of  heating  water  on  the  stove  f -r 
dishes,  laundry,  and  many  other  odd  Job.s 
by  ixiodern  electric   water   heaters. 

Rural  electrification  has  been  a  prime  fac- 
tor in  promoting  adequate  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  our  United  States.  Through  the 
use  of  power  tools,  farmers'  hours  on  the 
job  have  been  shortened  considerably.  Ade- 
quate lighting  in  the  farmyards  lengthens  the 
farmers'  days  and  prevents  many  larm  acci- 
dents. The  Mercury  Vapor  Lights  with  'dusk- 
to-dawn  operation  "  have  made  a  major  dif- 
ference on  many  farms.  Through  proper 
lighting,  accidents  may  be  avoided. 

My  rural  home,  where  the  healing  medium 
has  been  changed  from  corncobs  to  current 
within  my  brief  memory,  is  symbolic  of 
changes  brought  to  all  rural  America.  At  a 
cost  all  can  afTord.  rural  electrification  has 
unified  living  standards  in  the  United  Stales 
and  increased  agricultural  production. 

What  Rural  Electrification  Means  to 
Me  and  My  Community 
I  By  April  Walgren.  age.  15;  grade.  10:  school. 
Osceola  High  .School;  name  of  father.  Paul 
Walgren.  Osceola,  Nebr.;  contestant  spon- 
sored by  Polk  County  Rural  Public  Power 
District.  Stromsburg.  Nebr..  in  cooperation 
with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Associa- 
tion) 

On  May  11.  1935,  an  order  of  the  President 
granted  power  to  an  REA  administrator  to 
"initiate,  formulate,  administer  and  super- 
vise a  program  of  approved  projects  with 
respect  to  the  generation,  transmission  and 
distribution  of  electric  energy  in  rural 
areas." 

This  declaration  was  the  climax  to  a  revo- 
lution that  hasn't  been  suppressed  yet — a 
revolution  begun  through  the  determination 
of  farmers  who  were  seemingly  still  existing 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion hadn't  altered  their  lives:  they  were  an 
isolated  island  of  darkness  in  a  sea  of  light. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  visualize  perform- 
ing all  the  actions  of  a  typical  day  in  this 
setting.  Yet  our  ancestors  were  able  to  live 
and  thrive  in  this  simple  way  of  life.  Maybe 
if  we  were  to  retreat  into  history  50  years 
we  might  better  appreciate  our  electric 
power. 

I  arose  earlier  than  usual  this  morning 
because  at  our  house  Monday  is  proclaimed 
"wash  day."  After  lighting  a  lantern  I 
hastily  made  my  bed;  the  floor  felt  frigid 
to  my  toes.  I  got  dressed  and  hurried  outside 
to  assist  in  fetching  the  water  while  my 
brother  gathered  kindling  wood.  By  now 
our  breakfast  was  ready  and  we  sat  down 
to  oatmeal,  to&sted  homemade  bread  and 
peaches,  which  I  had  helped  can  last  sum- 
mer. Mother  packed  our  lunches  while  my 
sister  and  I  fixed  each  other's  hair  with  the 
curling  iron.  We  heard  brother  Jack  an- 
nounce he  and  Nellie,  our  horse,  were  ready 
for  school.  We  grabbed  our  lunch  pails  and 
coats  and  fled  out  the  door.  When  we  ar- 
rived at  school  we  warmed  ourselves  around 
the  coal-burning  stove  until  our  teacher  rang 
the  bell.  Since  it  was  an  especially  dark 
day,  everyone  took  seats  near  the  windows. 
After  school  I  returned  home  to  find  Mother 
awaiting  me  with  the  Ironing  and  several 
flatlrons  which  had  been  heating  all  after- 


noon on  the  cookstove.  When  this  task  was 
completed  it  was  suppertime.  After  the  meal 
everyone  helped  clear  the  table  .so  we  could 
begin  our  studies  by  the  kerosene  lamp. 

Although  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936  states  the  actual  functions  of  the  REA, 
lo  me  it  symboli?es  something  deeper — the 
role  of  the  farmer  in  our  society.  The  need 
for  his  presence  is  just  as  great  as  for  any 
other  citizen  therefore  he  should  ha\e 
equal  opportunities,  REA  patrons  each  year 
buy  more  than  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dol- 
lars worth  ol  electrical  equipment  and  ap- 
pliances produced  by  workers  in  the  cities 
Their  purchases  create  payrolls  and  strength- 
en the  economy  of  our  nation.  Thus,  agri- 
culture and  REA  walk  hand-in-hand  in 
making  our  country  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live. 

As  a  Nebraska!!.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  one  of  -as.  George  Norris.  Introduced 
the  rural  olectrification  bill  in  the  Senate 
But  I  teel  strongly  it  was  the  rural  popu- 
lation itself  that  was  responsible  for  the 
manner  m  which  the  "electrified  farm"  fever 
cauglit  on.  Their  willingness  to  accept  new 
tdens.  ambition,  and  persistence  were  the 
deriding  factors  in  the  question.  "Will  rura. 
American  be  electrified"?"  It  is  this  attitude 
that  accomplishes  in  life.  It  is  through  this 
attitude  that  the  electrical  revolution  will 
continue. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  W(  .st  Vii'ginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  .suape.si  tiie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roil. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ■Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
fi'om  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Sidney  Freidberg,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States; 

Roy  L.  Call,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  northern  district  of  Alabama; 

Halbert  O.  Woodward,  of  Texao,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Texas; 

William  Wayne  Justice,  of  Texas,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Texas; 

Eldcn  B.  Mahon.  of  Texas,  to  be  US.  attor- 
ney for  the  northern  district  of  Texas; 

Richard  B.  Harde«,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas; 

James  B.  McMillan,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina;   and 

Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr.,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
U.S.  (ilstrict  judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  Mississippi. 


By  Mr.  DIRKSEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Thomas  A.  Poran.  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  ior  the  northern  district  of  Illinois. 

By  Mr.  Ti'DINGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

George  C.  Roemlng,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Examiner  in  Chief.  U  S,  Patent  Office: 

June  L,  Green,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  District  of  Columbia: 
and 

John  H.  Pratt,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Myron  H.  Bright,  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S. "district  judge  for  the  eighth  circuit. 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

Edwin  M.  Zimmerman,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  an  Foreign  Relations,  as 
in  executive  session.  I  report  favorably 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service  which  have  pre- 
viouslv  appeared  m  the  Congressional 
Record  and,  to  save  the  expense  of  print- 
ing them  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  inay  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Edward  E.  Archer,  of  California,  and  sun- 
dry other  Poreign^eJ'^trr-offit^ers.  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Dipicrtnatlc  ServiceT^^cid 

Alexander    Akalovsky.    of    Maryiaiwl,^  and 
sundry  other  Foreign  Service  olficers,  for 
motion  in  the  Diplomatic  Service. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Fulbright). 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
without  reservation : 

Executive  A.  90th  Congress,  second  session. 
International  Grains  Arrangement,  signed 
in  Wasnington  between  October  15  and  No- 
vember 30.  1967  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  6). 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  certain  nomi- 
nations reported  favorably  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
report  the  irominations. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tions, as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT    OF    JUSTICE 

Edwin  M.  Zimmerman,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General,  vice  Donald 
Prank  Turner. 

U.S.    CIRCUIT    JUDGE 

Myron  H.  Bright,  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
US  "circuit  Judge  for  the  eighth  circuit  vice 
Charles  J.  Vogel,  retired  February  20,  1968. 

U.S.    DISTRICT    JUDGES 

Walter  L.  Nixon.  Jr..  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
U  S  district  iudge  for  the  southern  district 
of  Mississiopi  vice  a  new  position  created 
under  Public  Law  89-372  approved  March  18. 

196G, 

J.me.s  B.  McMillan,  of  North  Carolina,  m 
be  U  S  district  judge  for  the  western  district 
of  North  Carolina  vice  Wilson  Warlick.  re- 
tiring. 

John  H.  Pratt,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U..S. 
district  judee  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
vice  Alexander  HoltzofT,  retired  December  31, 

1  Qfi7 

Haibert  O  Woodward,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Texas  \ice  Joe  B.  Dooley,  retired, 

William  Wayne  Justice,  of  Texas,  to  be  U,S. 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas 
vice  Joe  W.  Sheehey,  deceased. 


June  L  Green,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  lor  the  District  of  Columbia 
vice  Burnlta  S.  Matthews,  retired  March  1. 
1968 

C.3.    ATTORNEYS 

Thomas  A,  Poran,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  tor  the  northern  district  of  Illinois 
for  the'term  of  4  years  vice  Edward  V.  Han- 
rahan 

Eldon  B.  Mahon,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  northern  district  of  Texas  for  the 
term  of  4  years  vice  Harold  Baretoot  Sanders. 
Jr.    resigned, 

Richard  B  Hardee,  of  Tex.is.  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas  for  the 
term  of  4  years  vice  William  Wayne  Justice, 
resigning. 

U.S.    MARSHAL 

Roy  L.  Call,  of  Alabama,  to  t)e  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  northern  district  of  Alabama  lor  the 
term  of  4  years.  (Reappointment.) 

U.S.    PATENT    OFFICE 

George  C  Roemlng,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Examiner  m  Chief,  U.S.  Patent  Office,  vice 
Malcom  F  Bailey,  resigned. 

FOREIGN    CLAIMS    SETTLEMFNT    COMMISSION 

Sidney  Freidberg.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States  for  the  re- 
naalnder  of  the  term  of  3  years  from  October 
22,    1967.   vice  LaVern  R.  Dllweg. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  con.sidered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  conhrmed.  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  iiroceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  nominations  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. Nos.  324  and  326.  and  325. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE     DEPARTMENT     OF     DEFENSE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  liomi- 
nation  of  Ernest  Louis  Massad.  of  Okla- 
homa, to  be  Deputy  Assistant  Secrctaiy 
of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


THE  NAVY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Vice  Adm.  Waldemar  F.  A. 
Wendt.  to  be  admiral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed.   

THE  ARMY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Gen.  Harold  Keith  John- 
.son  to  be  a  general. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectioir.  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confiiTned. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Gen.  William  Childs  West- 
moi-eland  to  be  Chief  of  Staff.  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
feel  nrivileged  to  have  been  selected  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  pi-esent  to  the  Senate  the  appomt- 
ment  of  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland 
as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

Further,  I  consider  it  an  honor  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 


seme  of  the  intei-esting  details  of  the 
lite  of  General  Westmoreland,  who  ap- 
;>eared  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  on  June  4  for  confirma- 
tion as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  was  born  in  Spartan- 
burg County,  S.C,  Mai-ch  26,  1914.  and 
graduated  from  Spartanburg  High 
School  in  1931.  He  attended  The  Citadel, 
the  Militarv  College  of  South  Carolina, 
for  1  year  and  was  tlien  apjwinted  to 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point, 

N  Y 

At  West  Point  he  had  a  distinguished 
record  iind  was  cho.sen  as  first  captain 
and  regimental  commander  of  the  corps. 
He  was  commissioned  a  second  lieuten- 
ant in  the  field  artillery  upon  gradua- 
tion in  1936.  . 

He  saw  action  in  World  War  II  m 
North  Africa.  Tunisia.  Sicily,  and  partic- 
ipated in  the  drive  through  France  and 
Belgium  after  D-Day.  In  October  1944 
he  was  named  chief  of  staff  of  the  9th 
Infantry  Division  and  .served  in  that  ca- 
pacity until  the  end  of  the  war. 

After  parachute  ti-aining  in  1946,  he 
took  command  of  the  504th  Parachute 
Infantrv,  and  in  August  1947.  was  named 
chief  of  .staff  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division. 
He  fought  in  Korea  in  1952  and  was 
promoted  to  brigadier  general  at  the  age 
of  38  In  December  1957,  he  was  given  a 
second  star  and  became  the  youngest 
malor  general  in  the  Ai-my. 

General  Westmoreland  served  as  Su- 
perintendent of  the  U.S.  Mihtary  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point  until  July  1963,  and 
became  comiiianding  general,  U.S.  Army. 
Vietnam,  and  commander,  U.S.  MACV  in 
1964. 

He  returns  to  Wa.shington  after  a  de- 
manding and  extremely  long  tour  in 
Vietnam  to  leport  for  duty  as  the  newly 
designated  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army. 
Members  of  Congress  will  remember 
his  appearance  before  a  joint  meeting 
of  Congress  last  year,  when  he  gave  a 
report  on  progress  of  the  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam Mv  only  I'Cgret  is  that  the  policy 
of  the  administration  did  not  permit  him 
to  win  a  military  victory  in  Vietnam,  and 
that  he  is  not  returning  with  all  of  the 
fine  fighting  men  whom  he  served  so 
well.  ^     , 

General  Westmoreland's  wide  bacK- 
ground  of  important  Army  assignments, 
as  well  as  his  experience  in  dealing  with 
diplomats  of  many  nations.  wiU  ser\'e 
him  well  in  his  new  assicnment.  I  join 
his  many  friends  from  South  Carolina, 
from  the  arined  services,  from  Coneress, 
and  from  the  American  general  public  in 
expressing  great  confidence  in  his  ap- 
pointment and  in  wishing  him  every  suc- 
cess in  the  Army's  top  post. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  for  many  of  his 
friends  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  General  Westmoreland's  career  and 
acomplishments,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  his  ofRcial  Army  biography, 
as  well  as  an  article  entitled.  "Our  Man 
in  Vietnam."  published  in  the  March 
1968.  issue  of  Data  magazine,  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  1.- 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest that  the  nomination  of  Gen.  Wil- 
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liam  C.  Westmoreland  as  Chief  of  Staff 

of  the  Army  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

ExHiBrr  1 

BiocRAPHY  OP  Gen    William  Childs 
Westmoreland.  U.S.  Army 

WlUlain  Childs  Westmoreland  was  born  In 
Spartanburg  County.  South  Carolina.  March 
26.  1914.  and  graduated  from  Spartanburg 
High  School  In  1931.  He  attended  The  Citadel, 
The  Military  College  of  South  Carolina,  for 
one  year  and  was  then  appointed  to  the 
United  States  MlUtarr  Academy.  West  Point. 
New  York.  At  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  he  was  first  captain  and  regimental 
commander  and  was  comml.ssloned  as  a  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  In  the  Field  Artillery  upon 
graduation  on  June  12.  1936 

His  Initial  assignment  was  with  a  regiment 
of  horse-drawn  75mm  guns,  the  1 8th  Field 
Artillery,  at  Port  Sill.  Oklahoma.  In  March 
1939.  he  Joined  the  Eighth  Field  Artillery  of 
the  Hawaiian  Division  at  Schofleld  Barracks, 
Hawaii.  Here  he  served  as  a  battery  officer, 
battalion  staff  officer,  and  battery  com- 
mander. In  May  1941,  as  a  captain,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Just  organized  Ninth  Infan- 
try Division  .at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina, 
as  operations  .officer  of  the  34th  Field  Artil- 
lery Battalion   i  155mm  Howitzer  i. 

In  April  1942  he  assumed  command  of  the 
34th  Field  Artillery  Battalion  and  moved 
with  It  later  that  year  to  Morocco,  North 
Africa.  He  commanded  the  battalion  in  com- 
bat In  Tunisia  and  Sicily  During  combat  In 
Tunisia,  his  battalion  was  awarded  the 
Presidential  Unit  Citation. 

During  the  campaign  in  Sicily.  General 
Westmoreland's  battalion  was  successively 
attached  to  the  82d  Airborne  Division,  and 
the  1st  Infantry  Division  before  returning  to 
Its  parent  division.  In  March  1944  he  was 
named  executive  officer  of  the  Ninth  Infantry 
Division  Artillery  while  the  division  was  stag- 
ing in  Southern  England  preparatory  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Continent    Following  D-Day. 


he  fought  with  the  9th  Infantry  Division 
through  France,  Belgium  and  into  Germany 
In  October  1944  he  was  named  chief  of  staff 
of  the  division,  serving  in  that  capacity  In 
continuous  combat  from  the  German  border 
to  the  Elbe  River. 

In  June  1945  General  Westmoreland  as- 
sumed command  of  the  60th  Infantry  Regi- 
ment in  Germany  and  in  January  1946  was 
transferred  to  the  71st  Infantry  Division  and. 
as  commander  of  that  dlvlsfon.  returned  It 
to  the  United  States  for  Inactlvation. 

Following  training  at  Fort  Bennlng,  Geor- 
gia, he  earned  the  Parachutist  and  Glider 
Badges  and  assumed  command  of  the  504th 
Parachute  Infantry  of  the  82d  Airborne  Divi- 
sion at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina  in  July 
1946.  In  August  1947  he  was  named  chief 
of  staff  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division,  .serving 
in  that  capacity  for  the  next  three  years 

He  wa.s  appointed  an  Instructor  at  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  at  Fort 
Leavenworth.  Kansas  in  August  1950.  Later 
that  year  he  was  designated  an  instructor  at 
the  newly  organized  Army  War  College,  also 
at  Port  Leavenworth,  and  in  June  1951  moved 
to  Carlisle  Barracks.  Pennsylvania  with  the 
Army  War  College,  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  faculty  until  Jiily  1952. 

On  August  1,  1952.  he  assumed  command 
of  the  187th  Airborne  Regimental  Combat 
Team  in  Korea  While  under  his  command, 
the  unit  was  twice  committed  to  combat  and 
during  the  interim  was  deployed  to  Japan 
as  theater  reserve.  The  Republic  of  Korea 
awarded  his  unit  the  Distinguished  Unit 
Citation.  During  this  period  he  was  promoted 
to  brigadier  general  at  the  age  of  38  In 
August  1953  he  was  awarded  the  Master 
Parachutist  Badge. 

In  November  1953  he  reported  for  duty 
as  Deputy  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff.  Gl.  for 
Manpower  Control.  In  1954  he  attended  the 
Advanced  Management  Program  of  the  Har- 
vard Business  School   In  Boston,   Massachu- 

CHRONOLOGICAL     LIST     OF     PROMOTIONS 


setts.  He  was  named  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  General  Staff  in  July  1955 

On  December  1.  1957.  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army.  General  Maxwell  D  Taylor,  pinned 
a  second  star  on  General  Westmoreland, 
making  him  at  that  time,  the  youngest  Major 
General  in  the  Army. 

General  Westmoreland  a.^sumed  command 
of  the  101st  Airborne  Division  •'Screaming 
Eagles"  at  Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky,  on  .April 
2.  1958 

In  July  1960.  General  Westmoreland  was 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the  US  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  Port  Bragg.  North  Carolina  in  July 
1963  at  which  time  he  became  Commanding 
General.  STRAC  and  XVIII  Airborne  Corps 

In  January  1964,  he  reported  to  duty  at 
the  US  Military  Assistance  Command.  Viet- 
nam. He  was  assigned  first  as  Deputy  Com- 
mander, then  Acting  Commander  and  finally, 
In  August  1964  was  made  Commander.  US 
Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam,  and 
Commanding  General.  US  Army.  Vietnam 

PERSONAL   DATA 

Date  and  Place  of  Birth:  March  26.  1914. 
Spartanburg  County.  S,C, 

Parents:  Mr  and  Mrs  J  R  Westmoreland 
I  Deceased  i . 

Marriage:  Date.  May  3.  1947;  wife,  Kath- 
erlne  Van  Deusen  Westmoreland;  children. 
Katherlne  Stevens  Westmoreland.  Margaret 
Childs  Westmoreland.  James  Ripley  West- 
moreland, II 

EDfCATIO.V 

Spartanburg  High  School,  Spartanburg. 
South  Carolina,  graduate.   1931. 

The  Citadel.  Charleston.  South  Carolina, 
one  year.  1932 

United  States  Military  Academy.  We.st 
Point.    New    York,    graduate.    BS.    1936 

Army  War  College   i  Instructor  i    1950-52. 

Harvard  University.  ."Vdvance  Management 
Program  :r26,  1954. 


Promotions 


Temporary  (AUS)      Permanent  (RA) 


2d  lieutenant 

Ist  lieuter^ant 

Captain 

Msior 

Lieutenant  colonel  . 

Colonel 

Lieutenant  colonel  (reverted). 


Sept.  9,  1940 
Feb  1.  1942 
Sept  25.  1942. 
July  28,  1944 
June  30,  1947 


June  12,  1936. 
June  12.  1939. 
June  12.  1946. 
July  1.  1948 
July  1.  1953. 


Promotions 


Temporary  (AUS)      Permanent  (RA) 


Colonel 

Bngartier  general 
Major  general. 

Lieutenant  general 
(jeneral 


June  29. 1951. 

Mm  7.  1952 

Dec   i.  1956  (DOR 

"ar  3,  1952), 
iulySl,  1953.  - 
Aug  !. !96«   . 


July  14,  1962 
Aug.  12,  1965  (May 
20,  1963), 


Assignments 


CHRONOLOGICAL    LIST    OF    ASSIGNMENTS 


From 


To 


Battery  officer,  I8th  Field  Arfil|i«ry,  Fort  Sill,  Okia 

Battery  officer,  battalion  staff  officer,  and  battery  com- 
mander 8th  Field  Ar'illery  Scholield  Barracks. 
Hawaii 

Operations  officer.  34th  Field  Artillery.  9th  Inlantry 
Division.  Fott  Bragg,  f<-C. 

Battalion  ccnmander  34tli  Field  Artillery  Battalion. 
9th  Infantry  Division,  Fort  Bragg  N.C  .  to  Morocco, 
North  Alrica  (in  combat  m  Tunisia  and  Sicily),  to 
England. 

Executive  officer  9th  Infantry  Division  Artillery  (combat 
•n  France,  Belgium   and  Germany), 

Chiet  ot  staff.  9th  Infantry  Division  (combat  m  Germany), 

Regimental  commander,  60th  Infantry  Regiment  m 
Germany. 

Chiel  ol  '^taff  and  division  commander,  71st  Infantry 
Division,  Germany,  and  return  with  it  to  the  United 
States. 

Assistant  chief  ot  staff.  82d  Airborne  Division,  Fort 
Bragg,  N  C 

Student  officer,  the  Infantry  School.  Fort  Benning,  Ga... 

Regimental  commander,  504th  Parachute  Ir.tantty  Regi- 
ment, Fort  Bragg.  N  C. 

Chief  of  Staff,  32d  Airborne  Division,  Fort  Bragg,  NO. 

Instructor,  Department  or  Instruction.  Command  and 
General  Staff  CoUeee  F.oc  LeavenAorth,  Kans. 


June  1936 Match  1939. 

March  1939 May  1941. 

f^ay  1941 April  1942. 

April  1942 March  1944. 

April  1944 October  1944 

October  1944         _  June  1945. 
June  1944 January  1946. 

January  1946 May  1946. 

May  1946      

do.  July  1946. 

July  1946 August  1947. 

August  1947 August  1950. 

August  1950 October  1950. 


Assignments 


From 


To 


Instructor,  Army  War  College.  Fort  Leavenworth,  Hans 

Instructor.  Army  War  College,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa 

Commander.  187th  Airborne  Regimental  Combat  Team 
in  Korea 

TDY  to  Hq,  Prov  Corps.  Japan,  Hq.  Armed  Forces  Far 
East.  8000th  Army  Unit, 

Deputy  assistant  chief  ot  staff,  G-1  for  manpower  control 
Washington,  DC 

Student,  advance  management  program,  Harvard  busi- 
ness School.  Boston,  Mass- 

Deputy  assistant  chief  of  staff  G-1  for  manpower  control 
Washington,  DC 

Secretary  ol  the  Army  general  staff,  8525th  OU,  Wash- 
ington. DC 

Commanding  general.  101st  Airborne  Division  and  Fort 
Campbell.  Fort  Campbell.  Ky 

Superintendent.  US  Miltary  Academy.  West  Point.  N.Y 

Commanding  general,  STRAC  and  XVII;  Airborne  Corps. 
Fort  Bragg.  H  C. 

Deputy  commander  US,  Military  Assistance  Command, 
Vietnam, 

Acting  commander,  US,  Military  Assistance  Command. 
Vietnam, 

Commander  US  M.lilary  Assistance  Command.  Viet- 
nam and  commanding  general.  US.  Army  Vietnam 
(APO  96243  SF) 


October  1950..  . 
lunc  1951      .. 
August  1952. . 

,  June  1951 
.  July  1952 
.   August  1953 

October  !953 

November  1953. 

November  1953.. 

.   Septenbtr  1954. 

September  1954  _ 

.  December  1954. 

December  1954 

July  1955 

July  1955      

.  March  1958 

April  1958 

June  1960. 

July  1960 

July  1963      ..   . 

July  1963 
-  January  1964 

January  1964   .  . 

,  June  1954 

June  1964 

August  1964 

August  1964.. 

LIST    OF  CITATIONS  AND    DECORATIONS 

Distinguished  Service  Medal  w  OLC 
Legion  of  Merit  w  2  OLC. 
Bronze  Star  Medal. 


Air  Medal  w  8  OLC. 

.American  Defense  Service  Medal. 
.■\merlcan  Campaign  Medal. 
E.AME    Campaign    Medal    w  7    Campaign 
Stars. 


WW  II  Victory  Medal. 

.^rmy  of  Occupation  Medal  (  Germany  i . 
National  Defense  Service  Medal  w  OLC. 
Korean  Service  Medal  w  3  Campaign  Stars. 
Armed  Forces  Expeditionary  Medal. 
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Vietnam  Campaign  Medal   w  4  Campaign 

Stars. 

United  Nations  Service  Medal 

Presidential  Unit  Citation  (34th  Field  Ar- 
tillery Battalion.  Tunisia  1943) 

Republic  of  Korea  Unit  Citation  1 187th 
Regimental  Combat  Team  1953) . 

Korean  Ulchi  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
\v  Gold  Star 

Legion  of  Honor  i  French  Government ) . 

Belgium  Fourragere 

Croix  De  Guerre  v    Palm 

Order   of   Military   Merit   Taeguk    i  Korea  i. 

Order  of  Slkatuna  i  Rankoflankanf  Philip- 
pines) . 

BADGES 

Combat  Infantryman's  Badge. 
Master  Parachtitlst  Badge. 
Glider  Badge 
General  Staff  Identification  Badge 

PERSONAL    BACKGROUND     MATERLM. 

Sports:  Golf,  Squash.  Water-skiing. 

jProm  Data  magazine,  March   1968 1 

OfR  Man  in  Vietnam:  Westmoreland — 

A  Personal  Profile 

(By  Gene  Famlglietti) 

"If  you  wanted  to  make  a  model  of  a  four 
-tar  general,  you'd  make  it  to  look  like  Gen- 
tral  Westmoreland  "  So  stated  one  Air  Force 
lieutenant  colonel  on  the  Military  Assistance 
Command.  Vietnam,  staff  about  his  boss  re- 
cently. And  that's  generally  what  other  offi- 
cers and  newsmen  have  been  saying  about 
Tien.  William  Childs  Westmoreland  for  years. 
The  "he  looks  like  a  general  should"  school 
'.von  unexpected  support  from  the  fashion 
-onsclous  early  this  year  when  Westmoreland 
was  voted  number  16  on  a  list  of  the  nation's 
best  dressed.  When  he  was  a  two  star  general 
The  New  'V'ork  Times— without  apologies  to 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan — said  he  was  "the  model 
of  a  modern  major  general," 

One  of  the  strange  facts  of  the  current 
Vietnam  war  controversy  is  that  Westmore- 
land continues  to  enjoy  a  relatively  good 
press.  It's  strange  when  one  considers  that 
the  war  has  divided  friends,  political  parties 
.md  nations.  True  there're  occasional  brick- 
bats hurled  his  way,  and  the  recent  Tet 
I  Vietnamese  lunar  new  year)  "offensive"  in 
South  Vietnam  certainly  couldn't  have 
boosted  Westmoreland's  standing  anywhere, 
but  Westmoreland  has  generally  had  his  way 
with  newsmen  and  US,  officials. 

One  exception  occurred  late  last  year  when 
Westmoreland  had  been  called  home  to  report 
to  the  President.  On  the  Senate  floor  Sen. 
Vance  Hartke  (D.,  Ind.),  a  persistent  critic 
of  the  Administration's  Vietnam  war  poli- 
cies, questioned  the  propriety  of  the  four 
star  Vietnam  commander  making  speeches 
in  the  U.S.  while  one  of  the  most  critical 
battles  of  the  war  (around  Dak  To)  was 
under  way. 

Perhaps  dulling  the  axes  of  most  of  the 
critics  is  Westmoreland's  stand  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  Negro  soldier  in  Vietnam. 
The  officers  "idiots  come  in  all  sizes,  shapes 
and  colors"  comments  in  Vietnam,  his  similar 
stand  before  the  South  Carolina  legislature 
ind  other  statements  have  made  him  a  posi- 
tive civil  rights  symbol. 

Paradoxically  some  of  Westy's  biggest  prob'- 
.ems  may  have  been  caused  by  Defense  Sec- 
retary McNamara  last  year.  Comments  about 
:he  large  number  of  supf)ort  troops  in  Viet- 
nam were  generally  taken  as  criticism  of 
Westmoreland  whether  or  not  McNamara  in- 
tended them  as  such.  McNamara  later  said: 
"The  allegation  that  there  Is  disillusionment 
or  disappointment  over  General  Westmore- 
land's handling  of  our  armed  forces  In  Viet- 
nam is  false.  Such  false  statements  do  a 
crave  disservice  to  one  of  the  great  military 
rommanders  of  this  country  and  to  all  men 
vho  serve  under  him.  General  Westmoreland 
has  the  absolute  confidence  of  the  President. 
of  men  and  the   entire  membership  of   the 


Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  There  Is  no  truth  to 
the  suggestion  that  he  may  soon  be  re- 
lieved." 

.Some  of  We.stmoreland's  friends  .say  the 
general  did  regard  McN.imara's  unfortunate 
comments  as  a  public  criticism  The  general 
fought  back  in  the  newspapers  through  a 
second  party. 

WHAT    NEXT 

Even  as  this  appears  the  general's  next 
assignment  may  already  be  in  process  of  an- 
nouncement by  the  President  or  Defense  De- 
partment. Logically  it  would  be  announced 
after  a  major  US  victory,  certainly  not  at  a 
time  when  it  could  be  connected  to  a  lack 
of  US,  progress  or  a  setbiick. 

The  "insiders"  have  tabbed  the  53-year-old 
soldier  as  the  next  .-^rmy  Chief  of  Staff,  suc- 
ceeding Gen  Harold  K  Johnson  Others  in- 
sist that  assignment  as  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
is  In  reality  a  demotion  for  Westmoreland. 
They  argue  for  nomination  of  Westy  as  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Since  the  term  of  service  chiefs  is  limited 
by  law  now  to  four  years  some  shifts  will 
have  to  be  made  this  summer  Gen  Johnson, 
for  example,  will  have  liad  four  years  in  his 
.Army  post  shortly. 

It's  unlikely  that  Westmoreland  w-111  side 
with  those  who  argue  that  his  selection  as 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  is  a  .'lap  in  the  face  Un- 
less there's  been  an  overnight  change,  .Army 
officers  still  aspire  to  become  the  military 
leader  of  their  service,  and  not  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  chairman. 

One  Westmoreland  intimate  In  Washing- 
ton contends  that  carting  Westmoreland  off 
to  an  assignment  in  Europe  or  keeping  him 
in  Hawaii  by  giving  him  a  normally  Navy 
billet  .IS  commander  in  chief  Pacific  could 
find  the  general  rebelling. 

Political  observers  have  not  failed  to  notice 
Westmoreland,  remembering  General  Dwight 
Elsenhower  in  1951.  Westmoreland  has  also 
been  cast  as  President  Johnson's  Grant. 
meaning  that  in  the  fashion  of  Union  Gen. 
U  S  Grant.  Westmoreland  is  going  to  bring 
home  news  of  an  impending  U.S.  victory. 
Grant  thus  helped  Lincoln  to  an  election 
win  Columnist  Stewart  Alsop  wrote  recently 
that  the  Johnson  Administration  was  count- 
ing on  Westmoreland  to  do  a  General 
Grant." 

ALWAYS  ON  TOP 

If  it  somehow  transpires  that  Westmore- 
land does  not  come  out  at  the  top,  or  some- 
where close  by,  it'll  be  a  switch.  An  exami- 
nation of  his  military  career  shows  he's  made 
a  habit  of  being  number  one. 

After  attending  the  Citadel  in  South  Caro- 
lina for  a  year  Westmoreland  entered  West 
Point  He  emerged  as  first  captain  of  the 
Corps  of  Cadets  in  1936,  Later  he  was  the 
Army's  youngest  two  star  general,  and  the 
second  youngest  officer  to  be  assigned  as 
Military  Academy  commandant. 

Throughout  his  career  lies  had  a  can't 
miss  label. 

Westy's  first  assignment  following  gradua- 
tion from  the  Military  Academy  was  with  a 
horse  drawn  75mm  artillerv  regiment. 

.A  captain  by  1941  Westmoreland  was  as- 
signed to  the  then  Just  organized  9th  In- 
fantry Division  at  Fort  Bragg,  N  C  .  as  an 
artillery  unit  operations  officer  T«-elve 
months  later  he  was  CO  of  the  battalion, 

.At  29  Westmoreland  was  a  full  colonel.  As 
Col  William  C  Westmoreland  he  led  the 
34th  Field  .Artillery  ashore  in  North  Africa. 
The  battalion  fought  in  Tunisia  and  Sicily, 
winning  a  Presidential  Unit  Citation. 

Later  the  officer  fought  with  the  9th 
(Which.  incldontAlly  now  Is  one  of  his  Viet- 
nam divisions)  in  Europe,  finally  becom- 
ing chief  of  staff. 

This  rise  from  a  battalion  operations  offi- 
cer to  division  chief  of  staff  In  three  years 
even  during  wartime  can  be  classed  as 
slightly  meteoric. 

Before  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe  West- 
moreland had  his  first  infantry  command.  He 


was  named  CO  of  the  60th  Infantry  In  Ger- 
many In  June  1945. 

Most  of  today's  soldiers  may  be  unaware 
that  Westy  has  ever  been  anything  but  in- 
fantry or  airborne.  Friends  say  Westmoreland 
got  the  airborne  bug  during  the  time  the 
34th  Field  Artillery  was  attached  to  the  82d 
Airborne  Division  Perhaps  convinced  that 
airborne  was  the  "wave  of  the  future"  (much 
in  the  fashion  that  today's  ambitious  soldier 
wants  an  air  cavalry  assignment  under  his 
belt)  the  field  grade  officer  Joined  recruits 
and  Junior  officers  to  hoof  It  through  air- 
borne training.  .A  fellow  officer  remembers 
Westmoreland  taking  voluminous  notes,  on 
the   chance   they'd   come   in   handy   later 

He  got  his  first  airborne  command  quickly, 
becoming  CO  of  the  504th  Parachute  Infantry 
at  Fort  Bragg  By  mld-1945  he  was  chief  of 
staff  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division,  not  bad 
for  a  soldier  airborne  less  than  two  years. 

There  still  exists  a  closeness  between 
Westy  and  airborne  soldiers.  You  see  It  In 
Vietnam  when  Westmoreland  remembers  an 
airborne  NCO  he  served  with  previously.  It's 
like  going  back  to  your  hometown. 

Before  assvimlng  command  of  the  187th 
Regimental  Combat  Team  (Airborne)  in 
Korea  1952  Westmoreland  served  as  an  in- 
structor at  the  Army  War  College  and  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  College. 

Following  Korean  duty  the  Spartanburg. 
S  C  ,  native  was  ordered  to  a  top  manpower 
job  m  Wa.=hlngton.  Next,  In  1954,  he  attended 
the  Harvard  Business  School. 

The  Harvard  experience  according  to  one 
former  aide,  is  a  big  factor  in  his  career 
Westmoreland  attended  a  several  month 
course  at  the  school  well  before  the  current 
emphasis  on  military  management  Much  of 
what  he  learned  at  Harvard  was  later  Intro- 
duced in  the  lOlst  Airborne  Dlvl.slon  at  Fort 
Campbell  in  1958. 

COMMANDING 

A  reporter  who  met  the  general  a  decade 
ago  recalls: 

"I  first  met  the  general  in  1959  at  Fort 
Campbell,  Ky..  when  he  was  commanding 
the  101st,  and  commanding  Is  the  word  At 
that  time  he  was  the  youngest  major  gen- 
eral m  the  .Army  It  dlcin't  take  long  to  dis- 
cover that  Westmoreland  wasn't  like  some 
other  commanding  generals  I  had  met 

"Westmoreland  needed  and  wanted  no  in- 
formation officer  at  his  side  when  he  dis- 
cussed his  work  at  length,  and  indeed  It  -ahs 
plain  that  he  considered  himself  to  be  the 
real  information  officer  of  the  division  any- 
way. 

•He  explained  in  detail  programs  he  called 
Operation  High  Gear.  Chalrborne  and  Com- 
mand  Data. 

"He  talked  about  50  factors  In  50  areas, 
when  he  was  correlating  hundreds  of  facts 
about  troop  command  administering  train- 
ing and  whv  he  was  trying  to  get  men  in 
the  lOlRt  to  wTlte  htm  with  any  ideas  they 
mav  have  to  improve  the  division  .  .  . 

"And  he  talked  continually,  and  with  con- 
viction, about  challenges,  challenges,  chal- 
lenges" 

Many  men."  Westmoreland  said  "can 
do  50  to  100  percent  more  than  they  think 
thev  can  if  they  have  a  challenge." 

An  officer  who  served  with  Westmoreland 
at  Campbell  remembers  how  he  reduced  the 
division  budeet.  letting  stocks  remain  on  the 
depot's  books,  instead  of  his  And  he  recalls 
how  Westmoreland  went  to  the  troops  to 
present  an  award  or  citation. 

This  had  the  effect  of  proving  the  general 
cared,  and  It  also  saved  the  time  (hence 
money)  of  his  soldiers  and  civilian  em- 
ployees 

"And  I  sensed  "  the  visitor  remembers, 
"that  he  knew  he  was  going  somewhere  in 
the  Army  He  suielv  was  aware  that  many 
of  his  men— officer  and  enlisted — had  the 
idea  that  "If  Westy  savs  go  we  go'  and  that 
thev  felt  he  "was  destined  to  be  top  man  In 
the  Army  one  day." 
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After  Campbell  Wescmoreland  became 
West  Point  commandant  and  then  com- 
manding general  of  the  18th  Airborne  Corps. 

And  In  1964  the  min  who  talks  Incessant- 
ly about  challenges  was  handed  one  of  the 
top  parts  In  the  biggest  challenge  the  na- 
tion has  ever  faced.  In  January  Westmore- 
land started  his  fourth  year  In  Vietnam. 

VIETNAM 

Perhaps  not  as  enthusiastic — or  at  least 
outwardly  so — as  he  was  In  1964  Westmore- 
land still  Is  the  commanding  general.  He 
knows  It.  %'isl;ors  know  it  and  the  men  In 
the  field  knew  it. 

A  reporter  talked  recently  to  the  general 
In  his  second  floor  otBce  at  the  Military  As- 
sistant Command  compound  In  Saigon. 

At  the  time  Westmoreland  had  just  Issued 
a  statement  on  the  risks  of  a  bombing 
pause.  It  was  .=i  statement  issued  on  his 
own.  he  said,  not  cleared  by  the  White 
House.  State  Department  or  the  Pentagon. 

Asked  what  he  needed,  he  said  "the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people."  Sound  corney? 
It  didn't  coming  from   the  General 

.More  troops"'  Not  a  black  and  white  ques- 
tion, he  said.  Of  course  we  could  use  more, 
but  additfDnal  rrtxjps  could  have  a  bad  ef- 
fect on  ttw  already  impaired  Vietnamese 
economy 

Westmorel.ind  who  is  sometimes  accused 
( by  men  of  his  own  staff  as  well  as  in  the 
US. I  of  not  pu<=hing  the  Vietnamese  harder 
for  reforms,  has  made  defense  of  Republic 
of  Vietnam  troops  a  big  part  of  his  Job.  He 
has  argued  publicly  that  the  Vietnamese 
are  much  maligned,  that  they  have  fought 
with  few  real  leaders,  and  with  the  few 
available  trying  to  run  both  the  military 
and  civilian  sides  of  the  government.  Give 
them  five  years,  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
u-ill  have  a  flrst  class  army  is  a  Westmore- 
land battlecry. 

Westmoreland  has  a  practice  of  disarming 
interviewers  by  asking  them  what  they 
think.  He  appears  genuinely  interested  in 
the  answers.  .\nd  reminiscent  of  the  past 
at  Bragg  and  Campbell  and  the  Military 
Academy  he  talks  about  leadership.  Chal- 
lenge the  troops,  he  says,  and  they'll  do 
marvelous  things  for  you. 

A  soldier.  Westmoreland  says,  has  to  be 
understood,  know  what  he's  doing  and  be 
told  his  Job  is  appreciated.  Commanders 
have  to  prove  they're  interested  and  care 
about  his  welfare. 

"Get  this  across  and  they'll  go.  | 

"They've  done  right  by  me." 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  nomination  of  Gen.  William 
Childs  Westmoreland  to  be  Chief  of  Staff, 
U.S.  Army? 

The  nomination  '^vas  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  resume  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FEED  THE 
HUNGRY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
troversy rages  with  respect  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  appropriations  to  feed  the  hun- 


gry in  the  United  States.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Freeman,  has  been 
of  the  view  that  he  should  return  to  the 
Treasury  $227  million  in  unexpended 
customs  receipts  this  year  rather  than  to 
use  thi:  money  to  feed  the  poor,  as  many 
of  us  contended  he  had  every  right  to  do. 

Because  of  the  controversy,  on  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
TMr.  jAViTsl  the  Senate  voted  31  to  30 
a  week  or  10  days  ago  to  remove  from  the 
agriculture  bill  the  provision  which 
Secretary  Freeman  contended  prevented 
him  from  using  this  $227  million  to  feed 
the  poor. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  column  entitled  Power  of  Se- 
niority Versus  Food  for  Poor,"  wi-itten  by 
the  extremely  able  columnist  and  re- 
porter for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Jerome  S.  Cahill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  col- 
umn was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington    Background:     Power    of    Se- 
niority Versus  Food  for  Poor 
(By  Jerome  S.  Cahill) 

WASHrNGTON.  June  5 — In  the  United 
States  Senate,  seniority  must  be  served  and. 
because  this  is  true,  one  of  the  few  legislative 
victories  scored  this  year  In  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tion's hungry  poor  may  'oe  nullified 

It  was  a  surprise  victory,  and  by  the 
narrowest  of  margins.  By  a  vote  of  31  to 
30.  the  Senate  voted  to  strike  from  an 
agriculture  appropriations  bill  language  that 
Agriculture  Secretary  OrvUle  Freeman  con- 
tended restricted  his  authority  to  feed  the 
poor. 

Because  of  the  restriction  as  Freeman  In- 
terpreted it,  the  Agriculture  Department 
planned  to  return  to  the  Treasury  $227  mil- 
lion in  unexpended  customs  receipts  this 
year  The  plan  was  given  nation-wide  ex- 
posure In  ••Hunger.  U.  S.  A."  a  citizens'  study 
alleging  10  million  American  poor  sutler  from 
chronic  hunger  despite  the  abundance  of 
U  S.  farm  production. 

WTiat  threatens  to  make  the  31  to  30  vic- 
tory Illusory  Is  the  fact  that  a  conference 
with  the  House  now  must  be  scheduled  on 
the  issue — and  all  seven  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees either  voted  against,  or  were  paired 
against,  the  liberalizing  amendment. 

Appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  Sen. 
Spessard  Holland  (D.,  Fla.).  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  conferees  include  Holland  and  three 
other  Southern  Democrats.  Richard  Russell 
of  Georgia.  John  Stennis  of  Mississippi  and 
.^llen  Ellender  of  Louisiana,  and  three  corn 
belt  Republicans.  Karl  Mundt  of  South 
Dakota.  Roman  Hruska  of  Nebraska  and  Mil- 
ton Young  of  North  Dakota. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Young,  all 
rank  high  in  terms  of  seniority,  which  is  why 
they  were  appointed.  But  the  big  question  is 
whether  they  will  battle  down  to  the  wire  to 
preserve  in  conference  an  amendment  they 
opposed  on  the  Ssnate  floor.  If  past  experi- 
ence is  an  indication,  the  answer  probably 
will  be  no. 

Preserving  that  8227  million  to  feed  the 
hungry  was  one  of  the  chief  goals  of  the 
Poor  People's  march  encamped  here  and  that 
is  all  the  more  reason  why  the  ad  hoc  bipar- 
tisan group  of  Sen.itors  and  Congressmen 
supporting  the  poor  people  wants  to  make 
the  31  to  30  vote  stick. 

One  plan  under  consideration  to  accom- 
plish this  is  the  mailing  of  a  'Tound  robin" 
letter  to  the  Senate  conferees,  signed  by  all 
Senate  members  of  the  ad  hoc  committee, 
urging  them  to  stand  fast  behind  the  amend- 
ment, which  was  sponsored  by  Sen.  Jacob  K. 
Javlts  iR..  N.Y.). 

If  this  fails,  an  attempt  could  be  made  to 


defeat  on  the  Senate  floor  any  conference 
report  that  did  not  embrace  Javlts"  amend- 
ment. 

Just  this  procedure  wa.'?  followed  in  a  simi- 
lar situation  earlier  this  year.  On  March  11, 
by  a  one-vote  margin  th.it  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  contributed  the  Sen- 
ate voted  43  to  42  to  .idd  .$25  million  for  He.id 
Start  classes  and  575  million  for  lobs  for 
youth  this  summer  Sen  Joteph  S.  Clark  iD  . 
Pa  i  Joined  Javit-?  in  pressing  for  the  t'Xtr.i 
funds. 

However,  as  in  the  present  case,  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  conferees  voted  .ig.iinst  the 
$100  million  and  wiien  they  reported  back 
from  the  conference,  the  money  was  missing 
Thereupon  the  Sen:ite  rose  up  .md  defeated 
the  conference  report,  54  to  24,  and  four  of 
the  conservative  conferees  were  replaced  by 
Senators  more  sympathetic  to  the  majority 
view. 

Senator  Clark  has  been  advocating  lor 
years  the  adoption  by  the  Senate  of  a  rule 
that  would  require  the  Senate's  presiding 
officer  to  apooint  to  conference  committees 
only  those  Senators  who  can  in  con.'ic'ence 
support  the  Senate's  position  in  confronta- 
tion with  the  House. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  column 
points  out  that  about  3  weeks  or  a  month 
ago  when  a  similar  situation  arose  with 
respect  to  appropriations  for  the  Head- 
start  program,  the  Senate  overruled  its 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  di- 
rected that  the  extra  money  be  appro- 
priated for  Headstart.  Thereafter,  con- 
ferees were  appointed,  a  majority  of 
whom  were  not  in  accord  with  the  view 
taken  by  the  Senate,  and  they  brought 
back  a  conference  report  which  struck 
out  the  appropriation  for  Headstart.  The 
Senate  rejected  the  conference  report, 
and  on  my  motion  the  conferees  gra- 
ciously agreed  not  to  serve  again  and 
other  Senators  who  favored  the  position 
taken  by  the  majority  of  the  Senate  were 
appointed  in  their  places. 

I  had  thought  that  that  wise  decision, 
which  merely  carries  into  effect  innu- 
merable precedents  from  the  past  in  the 
Senate,  would  prevail  for  the  future  of 
this  session,  at  least,  and  until  we  can 
really  write  a  rule  which  would  make 
it  mandatory,  as  it  has  been  merely  a 
custom  that  a  majority  of  Senate  con- 
ferees must  have  represented  by  their 
votes  the  position  taken  by  the  Senate 
in  disagreement   with  the   House. 

As  appears  from  the  colimin  I  have 
just  had  printed  in  the  Record,  the  same 
thing  has  happened  again,  and  Senate 
conferees,  none  of  whom  voted  for  the 
Javits  amendment  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  use  money  to 
feed  the  hungry,  have  been  appointed 
conferees.  My  understanding  is  that  no 
conference  report  has  yet  been  agreed 
upon. 

I  hope  very  much  that  my  admired  col- 
leagues who  are  in  this  somewhat  in- 
vidious position  would  do  what  their 
colleagues  did  a  few  weeks  ago  and  re- 
sign as  conferees  in  order  that  Senators 
who  supported  the  Javits  amendment 
might  be  appointed  in  their  stead. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  A  CHANGE  OF 
ATTITUDE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  we  have  all 
spoken,  and  many  of  my  colleagues  with 
eloquence,  about  the  tragic  event  which 
resulted  in  the  assassination  of  our  be- 


loved colleague.  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy. I  would  hope  that  that  tragic  cir- 
cumstance would  awaken  the  country  to 
the  fact  that  .something  pretty  drastic 
has  to  be  done  to  change  our  procedures, 
our  ideals,  our  attitude  toward  law,  and 
our  attitude  toward  social  benefit.'-. 

I  think  I  see  signs  in  the  coimtry  that 
the  change  in  point  of  view  is  taking 
place.  I  would  hope  it  would  be  accom- 
panied by  a  dra.stic  change  in  point  of 
view  of  the  Senate. 

In  order  to  call  to  the  attention  ot^ 
Senators  what  is  being  wi'itten  in  a 
number  of  newspapers  of  wide  ciicula- 
tion,  I  shall  introduce  a  series  of  ai  tides. 
The  first  article  is  a  very  incisive  and 
provocative  column  written  by  Joe 
McGinniss,  a  brilliant  young  reporter 
with  the  Philadelphia  Inciuirrr,  whose 
columns  I  have  had  occa.sion  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  in  the  past.  The 
article  is  entitled  "America  the  Ugly: 
Where  Hate  and  Fear  Create  Vi-sion  of 
Hell."  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that 
this  incisive  and  penetrating  column  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  full,  and  I 
call  it  to  the  favorable  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  article,  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  is  as  follows: 
.\merica  the  Ugly:  Where  Hate  and  Fear 
Create  Vision  of  Hell 
Los  Angeles,  June  5,— It  is  hard  to  think 
of  what  to  write  while  you  are  coming  out 
here  in  an  airplane  because  of  an  event 
which  has  proved  that  you  do  not  live  in  a 
country  anvmore  but  in  a  cesspool.  It  does 
not  happen  anywhere  the  way  it  happens 
here.  Not  in  Russia,  not  in  China,  not  in 
North  Vietnam. 

Nowhere  anvmore  does  a  man  have  to  feel 
when  he  stands  up  to  try  to  lead  his  people 
that  he  runs  at  least  an  even  chance  of 
getting  his  skull  pierced  by  a  bullet  from 
someone  who  dees  not  like  the  things  he  says. 
Nowhere  but  in  America. 
This  country  does  not  work  anymore. 
Maybe  it  stopped  the  day  John  Kennedy  was 
killed,  and  only  we  did  not  know  it  at  the 
time. 

Now.  less  than  five  years  lat«r.  with  the 
man  who  killed  Kennedy  murdered,  with 
Martin  Luther  King  gene  to  a  crazyman's 
gun.  and  with  Bob  Kennedy  now  lying  in  a 
bed  in  a  hospital  in  Los  Angeles  with  a  hole 
in  the  middle  of  his  head  from  where  a 
bullet  had  plowed  through  his  brain,  now 
we  have  to  know  it.  Now  we  cannot  hide  from 
It  anymore.  This  is  not  a  country. 

The  richest,  most  powerful  place  in  the 
world  and  all  that  the  money  and  power 
have  produced  has  been  a  bunch  of  people 
.-.0  filled  v/ith  fear  and  hate  and  ugliness  that 
when  a  man  tries  to  tell  them  they  must  do 
more  for  other  men,  instead  of  listening  they 
^hoot  lUm  in  the  head. 

This  is  not  a  country  anymore.  This  is  a 
vision  of  hell. 

You  go  out  on  a  plane  into  the  heart  of 
the  horror  and  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
write  about  the  man. 

I  do  not  know  Bob  Kennedy  very  well  but 
I  know  him  better  than  I  know  the  other 
men  who  are  trying  to  be  President,  and  I 
know  Inm  well  enough  to  like  him. 

The  hatred  people  have  for  him  is  some- 
thing I  could  never  understand. 

I  have  heard  tell  of  the  stories,  all  of  the 
things  that  are  supposed  to  prove  that  this 
man  is  mean  and  small  and  without  ethics, 
but  all  I  know  for  sure  about  him  as  a  pro- 
fessional  man   Is   that  he   cares   about   the 


people  in  America  who  do  not  have  a  chance 
and  idl  I  know  about  him  personally  is  that 
he  loves  clilldren  and  the  outdoors  and  he 
has  a  great  ironic  way  of  laughing  ut  people 
and  things,  including  himself,  and  that  when 
he  tells  you  something  he  means  it. 

Tlie  first  time  I  met  him  was  last  Novem- 
l>er.  In  Washington,  just  before  I  went  to 
Vietnam.  I  had 'been  told  that  he  had  some 
inward  thoughts  on  Vietnam  that  might  be 
helpful  to  me  in  appraising  the  place  and 
that  while  he  did  not  want  to  express  them 
publicly  because  they  were  very  different 
from  the  thoughts  Lyndon  Johnson  had  at 
the  time,  he  would  be  glad  to  discuss  them 
in  private. 

I  saw  him  in  his  ofnce  in  the  new  Senate 
Office  Building  at  2:30  on  a  terribly  bright 
fall  afternoon  'What  I  remember  most  about 
the  office  are  a  couple  crayon  drawings,  done 
by  his  children  in  elementary  school,  that 
were  hangin,'  on  the  wall. 

Behind  lils  desk  there  were  cartons  con- 
t.iinlng  copies  of  hi.s  book,  "To  Seek  a  Newer 
World!"  which  was  about  lo  come  out  at 
the  time.  What  I  remember  most  about  tUm 
w;is  how  ill  at  ease  he  seemed. 

How  much  difficulty  he  seemed  to  hav-e  in 
talking  to  someone  he  did  not  know  Shy- 
ness in  as  public  a  man  as  Robert  Kemiedy 
.seemed  impossible  but  shy  Is  the  way  he 
struck  me. 

We  talked— he  talked,  mostly;  haltingly, 
his  voice  often  trailing  oflf,  his  sentences 
often  grammatically  incomplete— for  45  min- 
utes. 

As  I  got  up  to  leave  he  wished  me  luck, 
and.  thinking  briefly,  perhaps,  of  what  he 
knew  of  guns  and  bullets,  said.  "If  you  get 
up  near,  ah,  areas  Where's  there's  trouble, 
ah.  be  careful."  I  told  him  I  would,  and  he 
said,  "I  wouldn't  want  to  hear  that  anything 
had  happened." 

Then  he  reached  behind  his  desk  and 
picked  up  one  of  the  Vwoks. 

■  Here,  whv  don't  I  give  you  this."  he  said, 
and  he  inscribed  it.  "For  Joe  McGinnis,  with 
best  wishes  for  the  future — and  if  you  find 
the  answer,  please  let  me  know." 

Then  he  gave  me  another  copy  of  the  book 
and  asked  nie  to  deliver  it  to  a  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Times  in  Vietnam  named 
Johnny  Apple.  This  copy  was  inscribed.  "Here 
is  the  answer.  Read  it  before  it's  too  late." 

Then  he  gave  me  a  lett-er  of  introduction 
to  Apple.  I  cannot  remember  the  wording 
exactly  but  it  was  written  in  typical  Bob 
Kennedy  irony  and  said  something  like, 
"Please  try  to  refrain  from  being  your  usual 
arrogant  self  aaid  be  nice  to  this  young  man 
.and  help  him  win  a  Pulitzer  Prize." 

He  told  nip  to  please  see  him  when  I  got 
back  because  he  would  like  lo  he.ir  my  im- 
pressions. Tliis  I  considered  traditionally 
political  politeness  and  had  no  intention 
of  doing  so.  but  sometime  in  February  I  got 
a  letter  from  him  saying  that  lie  had  seen 
a  co\iple  of  the  pieces  I  had  written  and 
would  like  to  see  the  rest  If  it  were  con- 
venient for  me  to  send  liim  a  set. 

It  WIS  not  lone  afterward  that  lie  decided 
to  run  for  President.  In  Washington,  the 
day  he  announced,  things  were  too  hectic 
for  more  tlian  a  brief  hello,  but  the  day  alter 
Lyndon  Johnson's  announcement  that  he 
would  not  run  again.  I  was  vrtth  Kennedy  In 
a  private  room,  at  LaGuardia  Airport  v.'alt- 
Ing  for  his  campaign  plane  to  leave  for 
Philadelphia. 

What  was  mostly  on  his  mind  was  Mr. 
Johnson  but  he  was  still  too  stunned  to 
make  much  .sense  talking  about  it  and  soon 
the  conversation  went  around  to  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty  and  racial  hatred  about 
which  he  feels  so  strongly. 

The  talk  was  about  what  the  summer 
looked  like  and  to  Kennedy  it  did  not  look 
good.  Then  fomeone  mentioned  Martin 
Luther  King  and  the  proposed  march  of  the 
poor  to  Washington. 

"He  can't  control  them  anymore,"  Ken- 
nedy said.   "He   hasn't  had  any  real  power 


for  two  years.  They've  moved  past  him. 
Tliev  believe  too  much  in  violence  now." 

Then  he  suddenlv  turned  to  me  and  said, 
•Hey,  that  sounded  quite  like  a  trip  you 
had'  through  the  delta." 

He  lost  in  Oregon  and  took  it  like  a  gen- 
tleman. He  did  not  try  to  say  he  won^Then 
he  went  on  television  with  Gene  McCarthy 
and  showed  that  he  had  more  than  glamour 
and  money;  that  he  had  poise  and  a  mind 
that  worked. 

He  won  the  race  he  had  to  win  In  Cali- 
fornia and  afterward  he  appeared  full  of 
the  good  humor  and  wit  that  is  so  much  a 
nart  of  him.  ,.,      ,  , 

Then  he   got   shot  In  the   head,  like  his 

brother. 


Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  next 
item  is  a  column  published  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  written  bv  William 
McGaffin.  reporting  on  a  speech  made  by 
George  F  Kennan  at  Willamsburg,  Va.. 
recently,  entitled  "Kennan  Prescribes  3a 
Elixir  for  a  Sick  Society'."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  column,  which  to 
mv  mind  is  entirely  sound  and  deserves 
the  widest  pos.sible  attention,  as,  indeed, 
does  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Kennan's  ad- 
dress, be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Kennan  Prescribes  an   Elixir  for  a  "Sick 
Society" 
I  By  William  McGaffin  ^ 
WASHINCTOK.-George    F.    Kennan    chose 
an  appropriate  place  the  other  day  for  de- 
livering    a     provocative     critique     on     the 
troubled  America  of  1968. 

The  distinguished  historian,  educator  and 
former  diplomat  was  the  principal  speaker 
in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  ..t  the  annual  ceremonv 
commemorating  the  legislative  "Prelude  to 
Independence."  which  took  place  there  in 
the  dramatic  summer  of  1776. 

After  describing  what  a  "sick  society"  we 
have  become  with  unresolved  problems  cf 
growing  danger  In  the  blg-clty  ghettos  and 
on  the  college  campuses,  he  stressed  what 
must  be  done  to  bring  the  country  back  to 
what  our  forefathers  intended  It  to  be. 

••A  nation  in  such  a  state  of  Internal  dis- 
array—a nation  faced  with  domestic  tasks 
of  such  magnitude— cannot  afford  the  luxu- 
rv  of  extravagant  excursions,  whether  of  al- 
truism or  of  military  adventure,  into  the 
world  bevond  its  borders."  he  declared. 

"It  has  no  rholce  but  to  prtme  its  external 
involvements  to  the  bone,  to  cure  itself 
of  all  dreams  of  being  more  to  others  than 
It  is  to  Itself,  and  to  adjust  the  objectives 
of  Its  foreign  policy  ton  realistic  assessment 
of  its  own  capabilities." 

Kennan  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable but  one  of  the  most  articulate 
critics  of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam 

"It  is  little  short  of  fantastic."  he  «aid. 
"that  a  countrv  lacing  such  domestic  prob- 
'ems  as  we  now  face,  and  one  that  stands 
vlrtuallv  on  the  brink  of  a  major  Interna- 
tional financial  humiliation,  should  be  con- 
tinuing to  pour  its  substance,  to  the  tune 
of  a  fuU  fourth  of  its  budget  and  more  than 
a  haJf  million  of  its  young  men.  into  a  mili- 
tary adventure  on  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
in  an  area  to  which  its  vital  interests  are 
only  remotely  related." 

Since  it  was  Kennan  who  helped  formulate 
and  put  into  practice  the  US  policy  of  "con- 
tainment of  Communism."  it  is  all  the  more 
impressive  that  he  feels  the  time  has  come 
for  a  new  policy. 

"The  world  had  chanced  very  greatly  over 
what  it  was  20  vears,  ago  Neither  the  hopes 
nor  the  fears  tliat  have  Inspired  our  policy 
over  the  intervening  years  have  full  validity 
today." 
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In  his  Judgment.  "At  many  points.  In  Eu- 
rope and  elsewhere,  where  we  have  become 
accustomed  to  regarding  oiir  presence  and  at- 
tention as  essential  to  stability,  others  can 
now  do  without  us." 

Not  all  of  them  are  going  to  find  It  as 
pleasBJit  as  they  thought  they  would  "when 
Yankee  reaJly  goes  home."  he  says,  but  he 
thinks  we  have  no  choice.  "And  many  of 
them  may  gain  from  the  denial  of  America's 
favors  a  resjject  for  what  America  has  to 
offer  which  the  extravagant  extension  of 
those  favors  wa£  never  able  to  produce." 

Kennan  by  no  means  recommends  an 
America  withdrawing  into  isolationism.  He 
recognizes  our  responsibilities  for  the  prob- 
lem of  Germany.  He  also  notes  the  "two 
great  latent  crises"  of  the  Middle  East  and 
the  southern  part  of  Africa. 

What  he  counsels  is  that  we  do  not  at- 
tempt to  solve  these  crises  at  once  because 
"we  do  not  have  the  answers  in  our  pocket.'' 

Rather,  he  hopes  that  we  will  "shape  our 
conduct  in  such  a  way"  as  to  help  prevent 
them  from  becoming  threats  to  world  peace. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  Mr.  Ken- 
nan  is  of  the  view  that  we  should  very 
much  curtail  our  activities  overseas  in 
order  to  .assure  we  may  take  care  of  the 
critical  needs  of  the  people  of  our  own 
countrj',  which  our  enormously  swollen 
military  appropriations  are  presently 
preventing  us  from  doing. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  an  article  entitled  "r>omesti"c 
Disarmament.  '  written  by  that  able 
journalist,  Henry  Gemmill.  published  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  6,  1968. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Domestic  Disarmament.  Strict  Restric- 
tions ON  Private  Guns  May  Prove  In- 
evitable 

I  By  Henry  Gemmill) 
Washington — It  seems  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  at  some  point  the  U.S.  will  decide 
to  undergo  aomestic  disarmament. 

The  shooting  of  Presidential  candidate 
Robert  Kennedy  will  in  itself  not  bring  that 
to  pass  any  more  than  did  the  assassination 
of  his  brother  or  the  slaying  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther King.  Perhaps  the  most  that  can  be  ex- 
pected IS  that  the  shock  of  this  event  will 
put  fresh  steam  into  Congressional  action 
on  legislation  that  could  mildly  restrict  fresh 
additions  ro  the  huge  armament  stocks 
scattered  amongst  the  populace.  The  day 
when  most  of  the  gtins  will  actually  be 
grabbed  out  of  their  hands  is  uncertain  and 
distant — yet  its  arrival  may  prove  inevitable. 
During  recent  years  a  highly  competent 
"gun  lobby"  has  been  given  most  of  the  cred- 
it or  blame  for  fighting  off  myriad  Con- 
gressional moves  intended  to  curb  the  do- 
mestic traffic  in  flrearms.  Certainly  such 
groups  as  the  National  Rtfle  Association 
have  used  the  most  modern  techniques — mass 
letter-writing  campaigns  and  the  like— in 
mobilizing  opposition  pressure  Nevertheless, 
the  essence  of  the  gun-bearers'  strength  has 
not  resided  in  these  techniques 

It  has,  on  the  contrary,  represented  the 
vestigial  sentiment  of  a  vanishing  .America — 
the  thinly  populated  frontier  society.  It 
seems  predictable  that  in  an  urbanized  and 
crowded  .America  the  gun  lobby  will  in  the 
end.  for  good  or  ill.  find  Itself  overwhelmed— 
much  as  the  equally  comp>etent  doctors 
lobby  eventually  was  in  its  fight  against 
medicare  Like  civil  rights  legislation,  domes- 
tic disarmament  Is  likely  to  be  voted  in  suc- 
cessive and  Increasing  doses. 

already  evident  tide         ' 
The   direction  of   the   political   tide  is  al- 
ready evident,  even  if  its  ultimate  dimensions 
remain   to   be  proved.   The   pwUsters  discov- 
ered more  than  a  year  ago  that  heavy  ma- 


jorities of  tiie  public  favored  tighter  restric- 
tions on  gun  ownership.  The  firearms  legis- 
lation that  came  alive  on  Capitol  HiJl  this 
spring  was,  though  modest,  the  first  approved 
by  a  Congressional  committee  in  three 
decades. 

One  could  be  less  confident  about  a  con- 
tinued pressure  for  domestic  disarmament  if 
It  resulted  solely  from  the  slaughter  of  na- 
tional leaders.  Such  high  tragedy  does  gen- 
uinely move  and  significantly  crystallize 
opinion — but  may  well  be  less  basic  than 
the  fact  that  great  numbers  of  ordinary 
people  are  becoming  concerned  about  their 
own  safety. 

A  sample  of  this  sour  taste  of  fear  is  avail- 
able right  here  in  this  capital  city;  Washing- 
ton lacked  bus  service  during  recent  nights 
because  drivers  have  been  terrorized  by  gun- 
slinging  bandits  whove  shown  they  are  will- 
ing to  shoot  to  kill.  The  cities  are  growing, 
and  the  statistics  on  violent  crime  growing 
even  faster  And  alongside  this  constant  dan- 
ger there  stands  the  growing  threat  of  spo- 
radic urban  riot  with  its  sniper  gunmen. 

Of  course  there  remains  an  ambivalence 
among  Americans,  largely  because  the  na- 
tion Is  not  yet  totally  city-oriented.  It  is 
mainly  the  Eastern  Senators,  like  Dodd  of 
Connectictit.  who  have  pushed  longest  and 
hardest  for  gun  control  A  Senator  from  the 
open  acres  of  the  West  is  still  likely  to  feel 
as  his  ancestors  did:  Idaho's  Senator  Church 
turned  up  last  summer  with  a  petition  against 
control  from  44.000  constituents. 

Indeed,  the  frontier  "-raditlon  is  not  yet 
dead  even  in  the  metropolises.  The  United 
Auto  Workers  strongly  backs  gun  control 
legislation— and  Its  leaders,  in  doing  so.  no 
doubt  accurately  reflect  the  Detroit  workers' 
revulsion  against  riot  and  crime  Still,  the 
union's  officials  say  they  get  plenty 
of  hot  protests  from  the  rank  and  file  Rea- 
son: Many  a  member  thinks  of  himself  not 
as  the  assembly-line  unit  which  he  Is  tor 
most  of  the  year  but  as  the  male  liuntsman 
in  quest  of  prey — which  he  becomes,  briefly. 
once  a  year  wl^en  he  shoulders  a  gun  and 
heads  for  the  Michigan  wllds. 

Without  suggesting  that  such  inner  urg- 
Ings  will  easily  be  quelled,  it  does  seem  likely 
they  will  by  degrees  be  subordinated  to  what 
appear  to  be  the  urban  necessities.  It  be- 
comes increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  na- 
tional policy  In  the  traditions  of  a  vanished 
era.  and  that  applies  even  to  the  Constitu- 
tional question  often  raised  by  opponents  of 
gun  control. 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  shall  not  be  infringed."  says  the  Sec- 
ond Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Plain 
enough,  perhaps,  except  that  it  is  part  of  a 
sentence  stating  the  need  for  "a  well  regu- 
lated militia" — and  one  can  conjecture  that 
the  present  Supreme  Court,  always  willing 
to  interpret  the  antique  document  as  it 
deems  fit  for  contemporary  needs,  might  con- 
cur with  any  law  taking  guns  away  from 
folk  who  are  not  militiamen.  If  not.  this  Is  a 
Constitution  that  can  be  amended  once  again 

Apart  from  romantic  notions  and  legalisms 
rooted  in  the  American  past,  no  doubt  there 
are  many  rational  arguments  that  can  be  of- 
fered against  domestic  disarmament.  Once 
upon  a  time  there  was  a  Constitutional 
amendment  that  tried  to  take  alcohol  away 
from  the  poptilace:  it  proved  so  unenforce- 
able it  was  revoked.  Getting  all  the  guns 
would  unquestionably  pose  fantastic  prob- 
lems of  enforcement,  and  at  best  take  years 
to  accomplish  with  reasonable  success.  The 
dangerous  people — the  insane,  the  conspira- 
tors and  the  criminals — are  hardly  the  citi- 
zens who  would  quickly  comply. 

And  even  if  the  day  came  when  none  but 
the  police  had  guns,  violence  would  not  have 
been  utterly  eliminated  The  word  "assassin" 
predates  firearms;  it  belonged  first  to  a  mur- 
derous sect  of  Moslems  and  was  spread  by 
Crusaders  equipped  only  with  various  sharp 
and  blunt  instrumenic.  Such  weaponry  will 
remain  available  to  the  mugger  on  the  dark 


street,  to  the  madman  who  thinks  he  must 
"save"  the  country  from  Its  leadership. 

MORE  PERSUASIVE  LOGIC  ^ 

But  the  pounding  events  of  local  and  na- 
tional news — and  one  can  be  sure  they  win 
continue  to  provide  fresh  terrors — are  likely 
to  make  the  logic  of  gun  control  far  more 
persuasive  When  the  man  who  runs  the  cirv 
cleaning  establishment  is  shot  down  for  hi.- 
petty  cash,  the  other  shopkeepers  down  the 
street  would  like  to  try  getting  rid  of  those 
guns. 

There  are  really  no  statistics  to  demon- 
strate scientifically  that  more  psychotic.^ 
exist  per  100.000  of  population  than  in  186M 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  single 
psycho  can  now  threaten  far  more  human - 
than  he  could  a  century  ago.  People  art 
packed  in  around  him,  and  he — like  everyone 
else — has  become  enormously  mobile. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  i: 
the  pistols  and  rifles  are  left  readily  available 
in  urban  America,  then  some  unpleasant 
changes  are  going  to  be  made  In  other  Ameri- 
can traditions 

Any  prominent  politician  and  any  leader  oi 
a  controversial  movement  will  have  to  stick 
to  the  TV  studio,  or  hide  behind  a  protection 
squad  when  he  moves  in  public  view.  Before 
he  withdrew  from  this  years  Presidential 
contest,  it  was  clear  that  Lyndon  Johnson- 
whose  Instinct  Is  to  plunge  into  crowds- 
could  not  conduct  a  normal  campaign  at  all 
unless  he  flagrantly  violated  the  admonish- 
ments of  the  Secret  Service  men  who  must  be 
concerned  with  the  President's  safety.  Be- 
fore he  was  slain.  Dr.  King  fully  knew  he 
faced  death.  Before  he  was  shot.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy's risks  were  reported  repeatedly  by  thp 
press  corps  traveling  with  him. 

The  habits  of  the  ordinary  citizen  are  in 
jeopardy  as  well.  In  this  capital  today  hotel 
rooms  are  empty  as  tourists  fear  to  travel 
There  are  fewer  customers  in  the  downtown 
stores  as  suburban  housewives  fear  to  shop 

So  the  alternatives  to  domestic  disarma- 
ment are  not  likely  to  look  appealing.  The 
ugliest  of  all  is  this:  The  householder,  shop- 
keeper or  bus  driver  who  fears  guns  on  the 
loose  win  go  get  a  gun  for  himself  If  one  i.- 
wrong  in  supposing  the  US.  will  choose  do- 
mestic disarmament,  one  may  be  right  about 
the  possibility  of  a  domestic  arms  race. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  article 
points  out  the  necessity,  as  a  matter  ot 
common  decency,  for  much  stricter  gun 
control  legislation  than  we  enacted  in 
the  Senate  a  little  while  ago,  or  than  will 
be  enacted  in  the  House  perhaps  this 
afternoon. 

For  myself  and  several  other  Senators 
with  whom  I  have  conferred,  I  believe 
that  we  should  not  rest  on  our  oars  but 
should  bring  out  and  pass  at  this  session 
of  Congress  a  far  stricter  gun  control  bill 
than  we  passed  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  was  one  of 
the  great  causes  of  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy. 

Unfortunately,  despite  many  efforts, 
we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  persuade 
the  CoNGRESSiON.AL  RECORD  to  print  car- 
toons. One  day.  perhaps,  it  will  grow  up 
and  do  that  as  it  should  have  been  done 
years  ago.  But  I  call  the  attention  or  the 
Senate  to  the  Herblock  cartoon  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  which  I 
think  speaks  for  itself  but  which  cannot, 
of  course,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  percep- 
tive articles  written  by  that  brilliant 
commentator  Clayton  Fritchey,  dealing 
with  three  different  aspects  of  life  today, 
one  of  which  has  to  do  with  what  I  hope 
is  not  a  good  analogy,  that  of  the  posi- 
tion  in   which   Adlai   Stevenson    foimd 
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himself  at  the  time  of  the  Korean  war. 
and  the  position  in  which  our  honored 
Vice  President — who  now  occupies  the 
chair — finds  himself  today.  I  commend 
the  editorial  to  him  and  to  all  Senators, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  Newsday.  May  29.   1968 1 
State    of   Affairs 
(By  Clayton  Fritchey) 
Washington.— When    Vice    President    Hu- 
bert Humphrey  sees  the  headlines  these  days 
on  the  record  U.S.  casualties  in  Vietnam,  he 
must  wince  at  the  memory  of  what  similar 
headlines  did  to  his  friend.  Adlal  Stevenson. 
when  he  was  campaigning  f.jr  the  Presidency 
in  1952  while  the  Korean  peace  negotiations 
were  going  on. 

It  wasn't  Stevenson's  fault,  any  more  than 
It  is  now  Humphreys,  that  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment (headed  by  his  mentor,  President  Tru- 
man) was  deadlocked  with  the  enemy  over 
various  negotiating  difierences.  some  of 
which  in  retrospect  no  longer  seem  as  sig- 
nificant as  ihev  did  then. 

But  even  in  1952  the  U.S.  voting  public 
(as  distinct  from  the  military  and  the  diplo- 
mats! already  had  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
arguments  i  and  sometimes  the  hair-split- 
ting) at  The  Panmunjom  peace  '..able  fully 
justified  the  continuing  casualties,  which  in- 
evitablv  became  an  important  factor  in  the 
Presidential  contest  between  Stevenson  and 
Gen.  Eisenhower. 

In  October  1952.  the  Republican  candidate 
.said  that  "If  there  must  be  war  In  Asia,  let 
u   be   .'Vslans  .-.gamst   Asians  "  He  added 

that  "the  South  Korean  battle  line  today 
should  oe  manned  primarily  by  Koreans." 
Truman  promptlv  accused  Eisenhower  of 
holding  "out  a  false  hope  to  the  mothers 
of  America  in  an  effort  to  pick  up  a  few 
votes"  by  calling  for  U.S.  withdrawal  of 
troops  irom  Korea. 

The  Truman  rebuttal  was  of  no  avail.  Ei- 
senhower made  his  famous  "I  shall  go  to 
Korea"  speech,  and  what  had  seemed  like  a 
close  election  was  turned  into  a  landslide 
for  t'.ie  General.  Now,  16  years  later,  the 
U.S-  is  involved  in  another  negotiating  stale- 
mate, and  once  more  the  rising  casualties 
are  seizing  the  headlines  and  troubling  a 
deeply  concerned  public. 

"Patience"  is  being  counseled  on  all  sides 
as  the  U.S.  and  North  Vietnamese  negotia- 
tors go  round  and  round  to  no  purpose  in 
Paris.  "This  sort  of  thing  can't  go  on  for- 
ever." Ambassador  Averell  Harriman  assures 
the  press.  The  Citizens  Committee  for  Peace 
with  Freedom  in  Vietnam,  of  which  Eisen- 
however  is  a  prominent  member,  warns  that 
Impatience  is  "our  deadliest  enemy"  in  nego- 
tiating with  Hanoi.  George  Ball,  the  new 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  U.N..  also  calls  for 
"patience  and  a  sense  of  perspective." 

This  raises  a  nice  question  as  to  who  has 
the  best  perspective:  the  government  or  a 
casualtv-minded  public?  It  was  the  "im- 
patience" of  that  public  which  brought  about 
the  Paris  talks  through  pressure  on  the 
Johnson  Administration  to  curtail  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  It  may  take 
more  of  the  same  impatience  to  break  the 
new  stalemate  over  stopping  the  bombing 
altogether  as  a  first  step  toward  actual  peace. 
The  pviblic's  instinct  Is  that  sooner  or 
later  the  Administration  is  going  to  stop  the 
bombing  on  one  face-saving  pretext  or  an- 
other The  feeling  grows  that  Johnson's  re- 
.slstance  to  a  total  pause  is  more  political 
than  military.  So  which  is  more  important- 
.=aving  face  or  saving  casualties?  American 
deaths  are  presently  running  four  times  heav- 
ier than  at  the  same  stage  in  the  Korean 
war. 


Jean  Jacques  Servan-Schrelber.  a  French 
editor  who  knows  the  U  S  well.  says.  "The 
task  of  negotiating  demands  greater  Imagina- 
tion and  leadership  from  the  US  There's 
nothing  more  absurd  than  to  keep  killing 
people  when  you  know  you're  going  to  have 
peace  " 

Many  Americans  seem  to  share  this  view, 
but  there  are  high  officials  In  both  Washing- 
ton and  Saigon  who  still  put  'victory"  ahead 
of  peace  The  generals  have  once  more  con- 
vinced Johnson  that  we  are  winning  the  war. 
and  so  he  tells  his  negotiators  that  "we  will 
never  compromise  the  future  of  Asia  at  the 
negotiating  table."  whatever  that  means. 

In  Saigon  the  Vietnamese  press  is  threat- 
ened with  life  imprisonment  for  advocating 
neutralism,  and  Vice  President  Ky  says  he 
will  "execute  anyone  who  mentions  coalition 
government"  If  this  spirit  Is  to  dominate  the 
peace  talks,  American  boys  will  be  dying  In 
Vietnam  far  Into  the  unforeseeable  luture. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  second 
article  written  by  Mr.  Fritchey  deals 
with  the  priority  which  the  military  use 
of  the  atom  still  commands.  He  points 
out  tliat  debate  over  the  treaty  banning 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  i.s 
groaning  along,  and  that  the  continued 
military  priority  over  use  of  the  atom 
is  causing  daily  danger  to  the  lives  and 
safety  of  the  men  in  our  Armed  Forces 
and.  indeed,  to  the  general  public. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From    Newsday.    May    31.    1968 1 
State   of   Affairs 
(By   Clayton   Fritchey) 
Washington. — The  debate  over  the  treaty 
to  ban  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
drones  on  at  the  United  Nations,  just  as  the 
effort  to  convert  atomic  energy  to  peaceful 
uses   also   languishes  around   the   world   be- 
cause of  the  priority  that  military-  use  of  the 
atom  still  commands. 

When  Dag  Hammarskjold  was  Secretary- 
General  of  tlie  U.N.  he  hoped  that  civilian 
use  of  the  atom  would  make  up  for  the  lact 
that  "man  in  his  folly  should  have  thought 
of  no  better  use  of  a  great  discovery  than 
to  manufacture  with  its  help  the  deadliest 
instruments  of  annihilation"  One  of  the  de- 
velopers of  the  V)omb.  Prof  Fermi,  put  11 
another  way.  "It  would  be  nice."  he  said 
WTyly.  "if  it  could  cure  the  common  cold.  ' 

These  davs.  the  atom  is  in  the  headlines 
because  of  "the  activities  of  nuclear-powered 
submarines  carrying  nuclear  missiles  that 
are  almost  as  deadly  a  threat  to  the  world 
as  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles.  The 
Scorpion  is  onlv  the  latest  Incident.  The  week 
before  there  were  headlines  on  the  Japanese 
govcnment  banning  U.S.  submarines  from 
visiting  Japan  out  of  fear  that  the  U-boats 
were  leaking  deadly  radiation.  Only  a  few- 
weeks  before  that  came  the  revelation  that 
Russian  nuclear  submarines  are  now  on  full- 
time  patrol  off  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  of  the  U.S.  And  the  submarine  race  has 
onlv  begun. 

A  Japanese  physicist.  Prof.  Iwao  Ogawa. 
nianv  months  ago  anticipated  some  of  the 
dangers  of  nuclear  submarine  accidents,  as 
well  as  the  more  subtle  threat  of  atomic 
wastes  from  such  underwater  craft  -while  in 
or  near  ports.  He  said.  In   part: 

"There  Is  an  Increasing  risk  of  radioactive 
hazards,  associated  In  peacetime  with  con- 
tinual operation  of  a  huge  number  of  nuclear- 
powered  submarines.  The  risk  Is  partly  due  to 
possible  accidents  with  the  high-power  nu- 
clear reactors  on  these  vessels  which  operate 
adjacent  to  populated  areas.  Another  risk 
factor  is  the  long-term  accumulation  of  long- 


lived  radioisotopes  in  the  sea  water  as  a  con- 
sequence of  frequent  waste-disposal  from 
these  vessels" 

It  Is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962.  which  brought 
the  U.S.  and  Russia  so  close  to  war.  that  the 
much  greater  potential  threat  of  1968.  em- 
bodied in  the  off-shore  fieet  of  Soviet  sub- 
marines, stirs  little  or  no  public  concern  Six 
ye.irs  ago  a  handful  of  medium  range  mis- 
siles in  Cuba  (Which  could  have  been  wiped 
out  by  the  U.S.  In  one  air  strike)  triggered 
the  greatest  of  all  postwar  confrontations, 
but  today  we  take  in  stride  a  lar  bigger, 
and  evergrowing  o.l-shore  concentration  of 
submarine  nuclear  power  which  is  largely  in- 
vulnerable to  our  bombers. 

It  Is.  of  course,  no  secret  that  the  expanding 
U.S.  underwater  fleet  also  patrols  in  waters 
off  the  shores  of  Russia  and  Communist 
China.  The  range  and  power  of  the  missiles 
on  both  US  and  Soviet  submarines  are  In- 
creasing. The  day  mav  come  when  they,  r.ither 
than  the  stationary  and  possibly  vulnerable 
intercontinental  missiles,  will  he  the  main 
nuclear  deterrent. 

Meanwhile,  the  experts,  if  not  the  public. 
are  disturbed  by  dangers  that  little  can  be 
done  about  It  Is  widely  known  In  defense 
circles,  f-or  Instince,  that  U.S.  and  Russian 
submarines  often  tall  each  other  beneath  the 
seas  Prof  Ogawa  notes  the  "latent  risk  of 
an  accidental  outbreak  of  a  nuclear  war  by 
nuclear  submarines  "  The  risk,  he  says, 
"comes  from  the  fact  that  wireless  or  any 
other  form  of  communication  among  sub- 
marines under  water  is  extremely  difficult  if 
not  utterly  Impossible." 

It  is  therefore  not  easy  for  a  '  .■?ub"  to 
keep  itself  "always  under  the  control  of  the 
distant  headquarters  "  What  happens  if  two 
unidentified  U-boats  approach,  and  one  fires 
mistakenly  on  the  other  in  sell-defense-'  "The 
act  might  very  well  provoke  the  outbreak 
of  total  nuclear  w^ar."  warns  Ogawa  and 
adds.  'The  more  nuclear  submarines  the 
major  powers  launch,  the  more  serious  and 
more  probable  will  be  the  risk  of  such  an 
accidental  war." 

It  has  not  been  mentioned  in  the  UN. 
deb.ite  over  fie  nonproliferailon  of  nuclear 
weapons  that  there  will  be  another  hidden, 
but  awesome,  danger  if  the  treaty  falls  and 
the  present  exclusive  nuclear  club  is  joined 
by  a  number  of  other  nations  What  then 
would  happen  if  an  unknown  (and  unidenti- 
fiable) submarine  launched  a  nuclear  attack 
on.  sav.  either  fne  U.S.  or  Russia? 

All  missile  defense  systems  are  presently 
based  on  the  assumption  of  Instant  retalia- 
tion, but  could  there  be.  and  -ftould  there  be, 
such  retaliation  If  the  source  of  the  attack 
was  In  doubt?  If  so,  against  whom?  It  would 
be  the  final  Irony  to  destroy  the  world 
through  a  case  of  mistaken  Identity 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  finally,  in 
connection  with  the  phobia  in  th's  coun- 
tr>'  for  law  enforcement  regardless  to 
what  extent  it  conflicts  with  civil  liber- 
ties and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  on  this  subject  written  by 
Mr.  Fritchey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  Newsday,  Garden  City.  Long  Island. 

N.y.,  June  5.  1968 1 

State  of  Aitaies 

(By  Clayton  Fritchey) 

Three  hundred  of  the  nation's  leading  dis- 
trict attornevs  got  up  and  cheered  recently 
when  they  were  told  that  "the  law  enforce- 
ment svstem  has  collapsed  In  this  country." 
Even  now  It  Is  not  altogether  clear  what  the 
applause  signified. 

The  onlv  thing  ceitain  is  that  crime  and 
punishment  have  become  such  highly  emo- 
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tlonal  topics  in  the  US.  that  (like  Vietnam) 
they  can  no  longer  be  discussed  rationally. 
Logic,  for  Instance,  has  almost  ceased  to  be 
a  factor  In  the  Congressional  showdown  this 
week  on  the  omnibus  Crime  Control  Act. 
The  opposing  sides  are  simply  not  listening 
to  each  other. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  removes  cer- 
tain Supreme  Court  restrictions  on  the  ad- 
missibility of  confessions;  it  also  authorizes 
wlretapplnij  and  electronic  bugging  on  a 
broader  scale.  Speaking  for  the  bill's  backers 
(Chiefly  a  coalition  of  southern  Democrats 
and  midwest  Republicans)  Sen  John  L.  Mc- 
Clellan  (D.  Ark.)  says,  •Until  the  courts,  par- 
ticularly the  US.  Supreme  Court,  begin  to 
administer  Justice  with  greater  emphasis  on 
truth  and  a  deeper  concern  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public,  the  crime  rate  will  con- 
tinue Its  spiral  upward,  and  the  quality  of 
justice   will   further  deteriorate." 

The  opposition  also  cuts  across  party  lines. 
Sen.  Clifford  Case  (R.  NJ  i  said  the  bill 
would  permit  "a  return  to  barbarities"  in  ob- 
taining confessions  Sen  Edward  Long  (D. 
Mo  )  called  the  wiretapping  provisions  "bla- 
tantly unconstitutional  "  The  American  Bar 
Assn.  and'  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
have  joined  In  the  opp)osition. 

Confessions,  wiretapping,  and  bugging  in- 
evitably arouse  intense  leelings.  lor  they 
raise  questions  over  rirst-degree  police  meth- 
ods on  the  one  hand,  and  privacy  and  police 
state  snooping  on  the  other.  Tlie  problem  of 
effective  law  enforcement  iias  almost  been 
lost  sight  of  in  the  frenetic  Congressional 
debate. 

On  the  basis  of  the  testimony  adduced  so 
far.  there  is  little  reason  to  think  the  crime 
rate  would  be  affected  rriuch  one  way  or  the 
other  by  either  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of 
the  controverFlal  sections  of  the  Crime  Con- 
trol Act.  The  Act  does  provide  lor  much- 
needed  federal  grants  to  improve  state  and 
local  police  forces,  but  in  general  the  legis- 
lation is  not  a  serious  answer  to  the  nation- 
wide crime  problem. 

Congress  knows  this,  but  the  bill  has  the 
following  virtues:  il)  it  gives  the  appearance 
of  doing  something  important  in  an  elec- 
tion year:  i2  it  suits  the  purposes  of  the 
anti-Supreme  Court  Democratic-Republican 
coalition:  i3)  it  doesn't  cost  a  lot  oi  money. 
The  man  who  told  the  convention  of  dis- 
trict attorneys  that  "the  law  enforcement 
system  has  collapsed  in  this  country"  was  G, 
Robert  Blakey.  a  Notre  Dame  law  profe,ssor 
and  consultant  to  the  President's  Crime 
Commission.  "We  are  still  working  under  a 
system  that  was  devised  hundreds  of  years 
ago  in  England. "  he  pointed  out.  "It  has  not 
worked  in  our  complex  society. " 

Unfortunately.  Prof.  Blakey  had  no  specific 
remedies  of  his  own  to  offer,  but  he  be- 
lieves that  "once  everyone  realizes  that  the 
system  has  collapsed,  we  can  begin  to  do 
something  about  it.  "  He  may  well  be  right, 
but  a  truly  effective  federal-local  attack  on 
crime  i  and  its  origins)  might  cost  as  much 
as  Vietnam,  and  why  spend  that  kind  of 
monev  when  Sen.  McCIellan  assures  us  that 
his  bill  will  do  the  trick.  "Whether  we  have 
law  and  order  in  this  country."  he  says,  "may 
well  turn  on  the  disposition  of  this  bill. " 

What  really  turns  on  this  bill  is  whether 
the  poor  and  ignorant  will  have  the  same 
rights  when  arrested  as  the  well-Informed 
and  well-to-do.  Organized  gangsters  also 
know  their  rights.  They  don't  have  to  be 
told  they  are  constitutionally  entitled  to 
counsel  or  that  they  can  refuse  to  Incrimi- 
nate themselves. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  see  who  will  suffer. 
and  be  discriminated  against,  if  the  Crime 
Control  Act  curtails  the  Supreme  Courts  in- 
sistence on  suspects  being  informed  of  their 
rights  upon  arrest  Sen.  Edward  Brooke  (R. 
Mass.  I  puts  it  this  way:  the  bill  really  says 
that  "those  aware  of  their  rights  shall  be 
entitled  to  them,  but  those  not  aware  shall 
be  made  the  victims  of  Ignorance. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  President,  I  should 
say  that  while  I  voted  for  the  Safe 
Streets  and  Gun  Control  Act,  and  have 
no  second  thoughts,  I  did  it  with  consld- 
ei-able  reservations  because  while  I  think 
on  the  whole  that  the  provisions  of  the 
legislation  outweigh  its  disadvantages.  I 
feel  that  the  provisions  overruling  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  un- 
constitutional, that  the  provision  on 
wiretapping,  particularly,  without  a 
court  order,  and  several  other  provisions 
of  the  bill,  are  most  unfortimate. 

The  article  points  out  a  number  of 
those  disadvantages.  Nevertheless,  I  still 
feel  that  on  the  whole  it  was  a  proper 
exercise  of  discretion  to  vote  for  the  bill 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  make  a  small  con- 
tribution to  reestablishing  the  rule  of  law 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


LAG    IN    BILINGUAL    EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  rather 
much  in  the  .spii-it  of  what  we  have  been 
doing  today,  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  Bilingual  Education  Act 
which  the  President  signed  into  law  on 
January  2.  last,  and  -Ahere  we  are  hav- 
ing grave  budget  problems.  To  com- 
pound those  problems,  which  are  bad 
enough  now,  we  are  having  problems 
even  in  getting  the  guidelines  set  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
"Welfare,  so  that  this  kind  of  education— 
to  wit.  education  in  English  and  Spanish 
primarily — would  be  able  to  get  some 
monetary  and  other  help. 

Mr.  President,  on  January  2,  the 
President  signed  into  law  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1967  'Public  Law  90-247) 
which  included,  among  other  provisions, 
a  new  "Bilingual  Education  Act"  of 
which  I  was  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor. 
This  provision  established  a  new  pro- 
gram seeking  to  provide  a  solution  to  the 
problems  of  some  3  million  youngsters 
who  are  educationally  disadvantaged  be- 
cause of  their  inability  to  speak  English, 
1.75  million  of  whom  are  Spanish  speak- 
ers principally  of  Puerto  Rican  and  Mex- 
ican origins. 

The  Bilingual  Education  Act  author- 
ized S15  million  for  the  current  fiscal 
year — none  of  which  has  either  been 
requested  or  appropriated — and  S30  mil- 
lion for  the  next  fiscal  year  which  begins 
on  July  1.  Of  this  amount  the  adminis- 
tration has  requested  S5  million,  one- 
sixth  of  the  authorization. 

But.  not  only  does  the  budget  for  bi- 
lingual education  fall  short  of  the  need — 
one  year  has  been  passed  by  and  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  fiscal  year  1969 
authorization  is  requested — but  a  fur- 
ther obstacle  stands  in  the  way  of  suc- 
cess for  this  pi'ogram.  Today,  more  than 
5  months  after  the  enactment  of  the  law 
and  a  few  scant  weeks  before  the  new 
fiscal  year,  at  a  time  when  school  dis- 
tricts are  beginning  to  prepare  plans  for 
the  new  school  year  commencing  in  Sep- 
tember, 3  months  hence,  the  Office  of 
Education  still  has  not  promulgated  the 
guidelines  for  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act.  Without  the.se  guidelines,  school 
districts  wishing  to  participate  in  the 


program  are  unable  to  apply  for  funds 
or  even  make  some  preparation  to  apply 
for  funds.  Much  stre.ss  has  been  put  on 
educational  planning  by  the  Office  of 
Education.  Yet.  this  planning  by  local 
school  authorities  which  OE  deems  so 
important  is  frustrated  by  OE's  delays 
in  publishing  guidelines  for  Federal  edu- 
cation programs.  Late  guideUnes  tend  to 
result  in  hastily  conceived  programs 
which  fall  short  of  the  promise  en- 
visioned by  Congress  in  enacting  the  law. 
I  therefore  urge  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  distribute  to  local  school  districts 
without  further  delay  the  guidelines  for 
the  Bilingual  Education  Act  and  other 
new  education  programs  in  order  that 
the  communities  might  participate  in 
these  programs  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. Further  delay  will  serve  only  to 
frustrate  the  achievement  of  the  ob- 
jectives sought  in  the  uniquely  slum  and 
ghetto  areas  throughout  the  country, 
which  were  so  much  the  heartfelt  pas- 
sion of  our  beloved  colleague,  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy,  on  •■.vhich  basis  I  took 
the  liberty  of  making  these  remarks 
today. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  AND  TO  SIGN 
DULY  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  adjournmeiit  of  the  Senate  fol- 
lowing today's  session,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  mes- 
sages from  the  House  and  that  the  Vice 
President  be  authorized  to  sign  duly  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess,  pending  the  call 
of  the  Chair,  the  recess  not  to  extend 
beyond  3:45  p.m.  today. 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

At  3:30  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reas.sembled  at  3  o'clock 
and  45  minutes  p.m..  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  iMr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia  <  in  the  chair. 


ON  ARTS  AND  POLITICS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday, 
May  31,  1968,  Mr,  August  Heckscher,  ad- 
ministrator of  Parks,  Recreation,  and 
Cultural  Affairs,  and  Commissioner  of 
Parks  of  New  York,  delivered  a  remark- 
ably forward-thinking  and  provocative 
address  at  the  graduation  exercises  at 
the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 

I  was  so  struck  by  his  remarks  that  I 
thought  my  colleagues  would  enjoy  and 
benefit  from  them,  too:  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous coiisent  that  the  text  of  his  talk 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  ix)int. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ON    ARTS   AND   i'DLITICS 

(Address  by  August  Heckscher,  Administra- 
tor of  Parks.  Recreation,  and  Cultural  Al- 
lairs  and  Commissioner  of  Parks,  at  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Friday, 
May  31,   l'J(38i 

That   the  Commencement  Address  is   not 
the  most  useful  or  relevant  of  man's  many 
inventions    is    something    I    have    long    sus- 
pected   But  as  we   gather  in   this  spring  of 
1968   and  as  1  rise  as  Commencement  speaker 
before  you,  I  confess  I  am  overwhelmed  by 
something  mure  than  doubt.  I  am  afflicted 
by   an    absolute    certainty.    The    certainty   is 
that,   all   things  considered,   we  are   engaged 
upon    an    embarrassing   enterprise.    Only    by 
patience  on  vour  part,  and  by  some  candor 
and    brevitv    on    mine,    can    we    hope    even 
partiallv   to  redeem   the  situation.   I   am,  as 
vou   will   observe,    plainly   over   thirty.   I   am 
"(as  mv  introducer  will  i)robably  have  made 
all    too   clear)    a   member   of   the   Establish- 
ment   Xow  I  am  ;-<uppo6ed   by  the  rules  of 
the    Commencement-address    game    to    say 
.something  which  strikes  you  as  wise,  enlight- 
ening  and   prophetic.   Indeed  if   you   should 
feel   like   walking   out.   or   incarcerating  me 
in  some  nearbv  room,  or  even  burning  the 
whole  place  down,  I  would   not   be  too  sur- 
prised. ,.     ^, 

Let  me  begin  with  a  few  generalizations 
which  however  obvious,  you  will  at  least 
have  to  admit  are  true.  We  live  in  a  very 
extraordinarv  moment  of  history.  To  a  degree 
unusual  even  in  this  Revolutionary  age  we 
are  witnessing  the  breakdown  of  established 
arrangements  and  the  release  of  pent-up 
frusuations.  We  see  it  on  virtually  every 
campus  across  the  nation,  in  virtually  every 
American  citv:  we  see  it  abroad  in  Bonn 
as  well  as  Paris,  in  Warsaw  and  Prague  and 
Brussels  and  Madrid. 

We  feel  there  is  something  common  in  all 
this  ferment  and  violence— something  more 
subtle  than  a  ;nngle  jwUtlcal  influence  and 
more  profound  than  the  tendency  for  one 
group  to  imitate  what  they  have  seen  an- 
other doing  .jn  television. 

For  my  part    I  have  been  deeply  puzzled, 
as  I  am  "sure  everyone  of  my  age  has  been, 
by    these   sudden    and    widespread   develop- 
ments. I  have  felt  quite  at  a  loss  both  as 
to  their  cause  and  cure.  Those  of  us  who, 
priding  otirseives  on  being  liberals,  came  of 
age  in  the  New  Deal  generation  carried  for 
manv    years    afterwards    what    seemed    the 
key  to  all  social  discontents — a  larger  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  the  welfare  .state, 
a   greater   equaUty  among   all   citizens.  But 
these  decent  answers  don't  seem  to  help  very 
much    now.    They    wouldn't    help    Grayson 
Kirk — even  if  Mr.  Kirk  were  Inclined  to  try 
them;  they  wouldn't  help  General  de  Gaulle. 
Something   more    mysterious    is    evidently 
at  work— and   it  is  not  Viet  Nam.  however 
wretched   and   horrible   that   has   been,   not 
the  shame  we  feel  at  the  plight  of  the  Negro 
and   the  poor,   not  Communism,  or   Castro, 
or  even  the  monstrous  tyranny  which  denies 
cafeteria  privileses  to  the  young  girl  sleeping 
off-campus    with    her    boy-friend,    I    would 
guess  that  the  malaise  goes  back  to  some- 
thing    very     fundamental     and     universal. 
Somewhere  along  the  road,  our  ctvUlzation 
has  gone  off  the  track;  under  the  twin  in- 
fluences of  Technology  and  Organization  it 
has  denied   to  the  Individual  the  sense  of 
having  a  meaningful  role  in  the  things  that 
affect  his  life. 

On  occasions  similar  to  this  in  other  years 
I  have  spoken  of  Technology  and  Organiza- 
tion as  the  two  dire  threats  to  the  freedom  of 
man.  I  shall  not  labor  the  argument  now. 
But  it  Is  worth  listening  for  a  moment  to 
these  words  calling  upon  a  society  for 
change:  "everything  indicates  that  this 
change  should  Include  a  broader  participa- 
tion by  everyone  in  the  conduct  and  results 


of    the    activity    in    which    each    Is   directly 
engaged.*' 

Those  words  are  not  from  the  Port  Huron 
statement   of   the  New   Left;    not  from   the 
radical  devotees  of  participatory  democracy. 
They  are  not  even  from  a  campaign  speech 
of  Senator  McCarthy.  They  are  from  the  May 
•24th   speech    of    General    de   Gaulle    to   the 
French    people.    Once    again    that    shrewd, 
worldly  old  soldier  has  seized  upon  the  car- 
dinal issue.  For  it  is  plain,  is  it  not?— plain 
now  to  all  of  us— that  in  bigness  and  remote- 
ness   in  the  promotion  by  Impersonal  forces 
of  inhuman  values,  lie  the  ills  of  our  time— 
and  that  everything  else,  the  dissents,   the 
abnegations,    the    spasmodic    violence    flow 
from  these. 

some  of  you  may  in  your  time  join  the 
protests  and  even  the  violence.  Some  of  you 
may  seek  through  political  processes  the 
large  reforms  which  must  transform  all  our 
institutions.  But  most  of  you,  I  dare  say- 
like  most  people  in  any  age— will  seek  m 
the  practice  of  your  own  trade,  in  the  do- 
ing of  the  things  that  lie  nearest  at  hand, 
to  create  a  tolerable  existence  for  yourselves. 
Without  any  very  clear  ideas  £is  to  the  cause 
or  the  outcome,  you  will  apply  yourselves  to 
the  supreme  and  by  no  means  ignoble  busi- 
ness of  getting  on  with  your  lives. 

Because  in  one  way  or  another  you  are  all 
involved  in  the  quality  of  outward  things 
in  the  look  of  the  world,  in  its  forms  and 
colors  and  .qipearances.  you  cannot  but_  add 
something  .^significant  to  our  times  Great 
numbers  of  people  who  live  in  cities,  es- 
pecially in  the  poorer  neighborhoods,  lit- 
erally "hate  their  environment.  They  can 
barely  bring  themselves  to  get  up  In  the 
morning  to  face  the  grey  reality  of  the  aver- 
age street.  The  younger  and  more  vigorous 
do  actually  lay  violent  hands  upon  the  world 

around  them.  

As  Parks  Ctmimlssioner  I  have  found  noth- 
ing more  dismaying  than  the  constant  and 
ruthless  vandalism  in  our  city's  parks.  This 
vandalism  is  not  careless  or  haph^ard.  It  is. 
I  believe  born  of  a  deep  anger  against  physi- 
cal things— the  kind  of  things  that  obstruct 
and  burden  the  spirit;  things  formless  and 
hfeless  and  dull.  To  the  extent  that  by  art 
or  by  good  design  you  can  change  the  face 
of  m'an's  dwelling  and  his  universe,  you  will 
have  done  mtich  for  your  own  satisfaction 
and  conceivably  as  well  for  the  harmony  and 
order  of  the  state. 

I  suggested  a  moment  ago  that  people  feel 
cut  off   from   the  possibility  of  having  any 
real  power  over  the  institutions  that  affect 
them  and   the  environment  in   which   they 
live  This  feeling  of  helples.«ness  makes  them 
want    with    passionate    Intensity    to    assert 
themselves    where    they    can.    So    today,    it 
through   vour   arts   vou   try   to   change   the 
actual    world,    vou   will   learn   .soon    enough 
how  clamorous  and  insistent  clients  can  be- 
especially  if  those  clients  are  the  community. 
Not  long  ago  in  a  city  like  New  York  the 
architects    and    planners    went    ahead    w^th 
their  business,  acting  partly  by  rule,  partly 
by  their  own  taste  and  vision.  A  Parks  Com- 
missioner hired    these   architects   and   built 
parks     But    things    are    different    now.    We 
scarcely    dare    change    a    fence    or    pathway 
without  consulting  the  citizens  who  will  be 
using  the  faclUtv.  The  people  insist  on  being 
treated  as  individuals,  and  they  Insist  upon 
l-eini'  recocnized  as  members  of  a  local,  very 
specialized"'  and    sharply    defined    neighbor- 
hood   Thus  the  people  of  East  New  York  do 
not  want  to  be  confused  with  the  people  of 
Brownsville,     or     the     people     of     Bedford- 
Stuyvesant— though  each  may  be  but  a  block 

awav. 

Out  of  the  urge  to  be  separate  and  particu- 
lar comes  a  citv  strangely  alive,  composed  of 
myriad  individualists  and  countless  local- 
ities To  design  or  construct  within  this  en- 
vironment can  be  frustrating  beyond  words 
to  the  Administrator;  It  could  be  death  to 
the  artist  who  thinks  only  of  expressing  his 
own  ego.  But  It  has  its  rewards.  Now  and  then 


you  will  have  the  unsurpassed  reward  of 
managing  to  get  close  to  the  heart  of  a  vital 
community — and  perhaps  at  the  same  time 
of  creating  something  really  good 

To  create  is  to  act,  and  neither  as  artist 
or  human  being  can  you  ever  know  pre- 
cisely what  the  results  are  going  to  be.  In 
the  jjursult  of  the  artist's  vision  chance  in- 
evitably plays  Its  part- some  Uick  of  rhyme 
or  rhythm  lor  the  poet,  some  oddity  In  the 
material  with  which  the  sculptor  works.  The 
results,  for  better  or  worse,  are  beyond  pre- 
dicting. In  New  York,  John  Lindsay  likes  to 
say  to  those  in  his  administration:  "Let's 
try  it  and  see  what  happens."  What  does 
happen  may  be  strange  Indeed:  it  may  be 
better  than  anyone  could  have  planned. 

The    frustration    for    anyone    working    in 
the  public  sphere— particularly  In  the  urban 
sphere-   are  enormous.  I  say  this,  knowing 
and  hoping  that  many  of  you  will  iind  your- 
selves trying  to  do  something  to  make  the 
city  a  better  and  more  rational  place.  You 
miist   be   prepared   for   the  worst!   Not   only 
will    the   community   tell   you   exactly   what 
you  should  do  or  not  do.  The  various  cen- 
ters  of   ijower   within    the   political   process 
will  eat  away  at  your  heart.  A  thousand  de- 
lays will  threaten  to  make  posterity,  rather 
than  the  living  generation,  the  beneficiary  of 
your  zeal. 

It  is  painful  in  any  work  to  see  the 
achievement  put  off.  Hope  deferred,  so  the 
good  book  says,  "maketh  the  heart  sick." 
In  political  life  it  also  maketh  one's  con- 
stituents very  mad. 

Indeed  In  political  action  there  seems  to 
be  Inherent  and  awful  contradiction.  Every- 
thing Is  required  vou- and  vet  everything, 
to  be  done  at  all.  must  pass  through  proced- 
ural complexities  undreamed  of  by  medieval 
theologians.  It  all  seems  absurd  until  one 
remembers  that  in  the  bad  old  days  there 
were  men  in  public  service  who  used  politics 
10  feather  their  own  nest — and  that  even 
in  these  enlightened  days  one  or  two  of  the 
.same  species  have  been  found  to  exist! 

In  any  case,  whether  slowly  or  with  speed, 
you  will  surely  fall  short  of  the  mark.  Poli- 
tics and  art  are  alike  In  this,  that  the  true 
practitioner  Is  doomed  to  failure  in  his  own 
eyes.  Your  masterpiece  will  not  be  accom- 
plished. Certainly  the  problems  of  the  city 
will  not  be  solved  in  this  generation  or  by 
any  one  man  or  any  administration.  One 
feels,  working  In  New  York  today,  that  the 
Mayor  knows  this  deeply  and  intuitively. 
Yet  the  knowledge  scarcely  appears  to  blunt 
his  capacity  to  act. 

To  be  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  suc- 
cess and  vet  to  do  battle  for  a  cause,  to  at- 
tack a  blank  page  or  a  blank  canvas,  that  is 
today's  particular  form  of  courage.  It  is  sort 
of  existential  faith— faith  that  though 
nothing  will  quite  work  out,  everything  is 
to  be  gained  by  the  seeking  and  the  doing. 

And  then  of  course,  in  spite  of  all  my  warn- 
ings— notwithstanding  reason  and  convic- 
tion—something may  work  out:  not  what  we 
had  expected  or  desired,  but  something  at 
least  recognizable  as  being  more  good  than 
bad.  The  world  may  see  that  surprising 
moment  as  a  victory  for  Justice  or  truth, 
and  proclaim  that  salvation  is  at  hand.  As 
artists  and  politicians  we  shall  be  more  mod- 
est—knowing that  every  victory  creates  as 
manv  difficulties  as  it  settles,  and  that  every 
solution  sets  the  stage  for  new  problems. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  the  artist  and  politi- 
cian—creators both,  if  they  are  faithful  to 
their   trade.    It   is   a   fate,   as   I   have    been 
wanting  to  hint  and  suggest,  which  may  be 
cheerfully   submitted   to  in   a   time   of   up- 
heavals such  as  ours.  For  those  who  do  not 
take  to  the  barricades,  there  is  still  a  chance 
to  make  a  little  universe  where  we  can  feel 
relevant     and     engaged— and     yet     not    be 
tempted  Into  false  hopes  or  naive  illusions. 
But.  to  conclude,  it  may  be  the  barricades 
that  you  prefer  after  all.  And  who  is  to  say 
that  in  the  doomed,  implausible  adventure, 
in  the  flaming  moment  of  anger  and  un- 
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questioned  faith,  there  may  not  also  be  some- 
thing valid''  The  answer  to  that  question 
each  man  must  decide  for  himself  The  style 
of  his  life  each  man  must  choose. 

And  that,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  is  the 
moral  of  my  discourse. 

Thank  you  very  much   for  listening. 


POLAND 

Mr.  PEIX.  Mr.  President,  recerivly.  I 
came  across  a  very  interesting  piece 
written  by  Paul  Auer,  a  wise  old  skilled 
European  diplomatist,  that  appeared  in 
the  April  13,  1968,  edition  of  Le  Monde. 

He  points  out  the  need  for  some  sort 
of  assurance  be  given  to  Poland  that  her 
present  borders  will  be  secure,  just  as 
we  in  the  West  wish  to  have  assurance 
that  we  will  not  be  attacked  by  the  War- 
saw Pact  nations. 

He  also  stresses  the  fact  that  our  at- 
titude can  play  a  role  in  helping  to  re- 
solve conflicts  in  the  historical  tinder- 
box  of  ceutxal  Europe. 

I  a^k  tuiammous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  translation  of 
the  article  entitled  "Neutralization  of 
Central  Europe?"  written  by  Paul  Auer. 
and  published  m  Le  Monde,  Paris,  France, 
of  April  13.  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Neutralization  of  Cxntral  Europe? 

(By  Paul  Auer.  formerly  Hungarian  Minister 
to  France  I 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  not  yet  ended, 
but  one  is  tempted  to  hope  that  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  will  not  be  too  far  off.  The 
problem  cf  the  Middle-East  is  also  awaiting 
solution,  but  there,  too.  the  excitement  will 
probably  subside.  In  spite  of  many  serious 
problems,  the  burden  of  the  big  powers,  espe- 
cially the  United  States  and  the  USSR,  will 
be  more  or  less  relieved  in  the  Middle-East 
and  in  Southeast  Asia,  where  France  no 
longer  has  special  political  Interests,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  contemplates  withdrawing 
from  east  of  Suez.  The  slogan  "Asia  first" 
Will,  therefore,  lose  its  actuality  and  the 
diplomats  will  finally  be  able  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  problems  of  our  continent.  This 
Will  be  even  more  desirable  because  recent 
events  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  com- 
mand increased  vigilance.  These  events  might 
create  new  situations,  and.  in  view  of  the 
interdependence  of  nations  in  our  time,  rela- 
tions between  these  and  other  countries,  as 
well  as  among  themselves,  will  have  to  be 
regulated  by  international  agreements. 

The  march  of  events  in  Central  and  East- 
ern Europe  can  only  be  received  with  satis- 
faction. Democratization,  tolerating  criticism 
and  a  free  press,  authorizing  the  holding  of 
meetings  and  the  organization  of  free  unions. 
assuring  the  role  of  Government  and  of  Par- 
liament, which  heretofore  depended  on  the 
Communist  Party  and  which  Czechoslovakia 
seems  to  contemplate  doing,  the  independ- 
ence shown  by  Rumania  m  foreign  policy 
and  economic  reforms  in  Hungary,  are  meas- 
ures long  awaited  by  the  people  of  this  region. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  evolution  will  save 
us  from  bloody  revolutions.  The  fact  that 
reforms  are  decided  upon  and  applied  by  the 
highest  government  officials  and  that  every- 
thing proceeds  within  the  Communist  Party 
structure  and  is  followed  with  approval  by 
the  people  as  a  whole,  seems  to  guarantee 
the  absence  of  threat  of  civil  war. 

It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  a  Soviet  inter- 
vention Will  not  have  to  be  feared,  though 
the  big  neighbor  of  these  countries  will  ob- 
viously not  abandon  so  easily  its  dominant 
position  in  this  region   However,  if  one  wants 


the  evolution  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
to  remain  peaceful,  a  solution  must  be  found 
that  would  also  satisfy  the  USSR,  by  not 
hurting  its  prestige,  for  instance,  if  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Western  nations,  including  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  is  not 
strengthened,  if  West  Germany  recognizes 
the  Oder-Nelsse  line  as  a  definitive  border, 
and  If  the  security  of  the  USSR  is  guaranteed 
collectively  by  the  big  powers  Such  an  ar- 
rangement would  be  acceptable  to  the  NATO 
nations,  on  condition  that  the  process  of 
democratization- -in  the  Western  meaning  of 
the  term- — be  stepped  up  in  the  countries  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  including  East 
Germany,  that  the  free  movement  of  per- 
sons and  goods  between  these  countries  and 
those  of  the  West  be  assured,  and,  finally. 
that  the  Russian  troops  be  withdrawn  from 
the  territories  still  occupied  by  them.  The 
neutralization  of  these  countries  i  including 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Germany,  after 
the  Austrian  pattern)  would  tend  to  favor 
this  solution. 

The  future  relations  among  these  countries 
should  also  be  studied  In  an  interview  pub- 
lished by  the  Austrian  paper.  Express.  Ludwlk 
Vessely.  publisher  of  the  official  organ  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Writers'  Association.  Literarny 
Listy.  admits  that  the  Russians  would 
•probably"  not  be  opposed  to  a  neutraliza- 
tion of  this  part  of  Europe,  and  he  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  Danublan  countries,  once 
they  are  neutral,  will  succeed  in  creating  a 
new  entity  among  themselves. 

The  situation  is  not  yet  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced, to  be  sure,  but  it  could  develop 
much  more  rapidly  than  one  might  think. 

(Translated   by   Elizabeth   Hanunlan  ) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr  President.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quoium. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleik  pio- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Pell  in  the  chair'.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disegreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  -H.R.  16489 1 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
and  Post  Office  Departments,  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  Pre,sident.  and  certain 
Independent  Agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagieeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Steed,  Mr.  Passman.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr. 
CoHELAN.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr. 
CoNTE,  Mr.  RoBisoN,  Mrs.  Reid,  and  Mr. 
Jonas  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  ■  H.J. 
Res.  12921  to  authorize  the  US.  Secret 
Service  to  furnish  protection  to  major 
presidential  or  vice-presidential  candi- 
dates, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 


S.  2585.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Kap  Rai 
Kim  and  Young  Nam  Kim:  and 

H.R.  11308.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  .\rts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Mondale  in  the  chair  >.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  rol! 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


SECRET  SERVICE  PROTECTION  FOR 
PRESIDENTIAL  OR  VICE-PRESI- 
DENTIAL CANDIDATES 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chan 
lay  before  the  Senate  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1292. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  loint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  res- 
olution tH.J.  Res.  1292'  to  authorize 
the  U.S.  Secret  Service  to  furnish  pro- 
tection to  major  presidential  or  \ice- 
presidential  candidates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion <H.J.  Res.  1292).  which  was  read 
twice  by  its  title. 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  un- 
fortunately, because  of  the  parliamen- 
tai-y  situation  that  exists,  objection  has 
been  raised  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  taking  up  the  Post  Office  and 
Treasury  Department  appropriation  bill 
which  the  Senate  passed  today  by  unan- 
imous vote. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  Chamber  and  others  who  are 
not  present  recognize  the  importance 
of  time  in  this  matter,  and  the  speed 
with  which  we  enacted  the  authorizing 
legislation  for  the  Secret  Service  and  the 
necessary  fimds  therein  to  provide  the 
protection  for  major  candidates  for  the 
presidency  and  vice-presidency. 

Therefore,  because  of  this  objection, 
the  House  has  sent  over  the  resolution 
which  has  just  been  read.  This  provides 
the  sum  of  $400,000  for  the  completion 
of  this  year's  activities  by  the  Secret 
Service  and  authorizes  them,  in  addition, 
to  call  on  other  agencies  of  Government, 
as  the  need  should  arise,  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Director  of  the  Secret 
Service,  with  power  to  revoke  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  sub- 
stance it  is  identical  with  the  language 
of  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  approx- 
imately an  hour  and  a  half  ago.  except 
in  the  matter  of  the  fimds — which  are 
not  equal  to  the  S2  million  we  provided 
in  the  permanent  appropriation.  The  leg- 
islative history  which  was  established  on 
the  Treasury-Post  Office  appropriations 
applies  equally  as  well  to  this  joint  res- 
olution and  should  be  considered  in  its 
entirety  as  part  of  the  legislative  history 
on  this  joint  resolution. 

We  will  go  to  conference  on  the  ap- 
propriations bill  next  week  and  will  pro- 
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vide.  I  am  sure,  the  additional  funding 
to  carry  it  fully  throughout  the  next 
year.  But  for  the  purpose  of  the  present 
vital  need,  demonstrated  by  the  very 
considerate,  thoughtful,  and  speedy  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate,  I  believe  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  pass  this  joint  resolution 
now  and  get  it  to  the  President  for  his 
signature. 

I  yield  to  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee  has  correctly 
stated  the  facts.  I  am  certain  that  every- 
one on  our  side  of  the  aisle  concurs,  as  I 
know  our  distinguished  minority  leader 
does,  that  the  joint  resolution  should  be 
enacted  without  delay,  I  am  certain  that 
there  is  no  objection  on  this  side  of  the 
.lisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res,  1292) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
I  he  third  time,  and  passed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  .suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
vill  call  the  roll. 

The   bill   clerk  proceeded   to  call   the 

iOll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
irder  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ibjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
JUNE  10 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  last  paragraph  of  Senate 
Resolution  300. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  last 
l>aragraph  of  Senate  Resolution  300  will 
oe  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  Tliat  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
10  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  Senate 
cio  now  adjourn  until  Monday.  June  10,  1968. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, pursuant  to  the  language  in  the 
last  resolving  clause  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 300.  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  distinguished 
.Senator  from  New  York.  I  move  that  the 
■Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  tmanimously  agreed 
to:  and  (at  4  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p,m.) 
the  Senate  adjourned  until  Monday, 
Jime  10.  1968.  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  Jime  6,  1968: 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare 
Edward  C.  Sylvester.  Jr..  of  Michigan,  to  be 
n  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
nd  Welfare,  vice  Lisle  C.  Carter.  Jr. 
James  E.  McCrocklln.  of  Texas,  to  be  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
:.^re.  vice  Wilbur  J.  Cohen. 


In  the  Marine  Corps 
Lt.  Gen.  Ralph  K.  Rottet.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  on  the  retired  list  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  5233.  effective  from  the 
date  of  his  retirement. 

In  the  Army 

Tlie  following-named  officers  tor  jiromotlon 
in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3298: 

To  be  first  lieiitenants 

Abercromble.  Thomas.  OF106476. 
Abnev.  Robert  O  .  OF105603. 
Ahern.  Michael   B  ,  OF103955. 
Allcorn.  William  A.  OF103171. 
Allport.  George  H  .  OF105n5. 
Aman,  Ronnie  J..  OF103934 
Appel.  George  C.  Jr..  OF100388. 
.\rmlstead.  Joseph   D..  OF106483. 
A.<;kew,  Arthur  M,.  III.  OP106486. 
Aune,   Lawrence  E..  OF103360. 
Ausel.  James  E.,   OF105403. 
Avres.  Larry  F.  OF103183 
Bacheldo-.  Ned  W,.  OFl()6489. 
Bachman.  James  H  .  OF109505. 
Bailey.  Richard   E..  OF102402. 
Bailey,  Robert   N..  OFI09852, 
Baron.  Anthony   S..  OF105899, 
Barrett.  Robert  E..  OF1095n. 
Bartholomew.  Mark  A  .  OF108108. 
Baucom.  Jerome  V,,  OF106053. 
Baxter.  Richard  P.,  OF103194. 
Beechlev.  Bruce  C.  098370. 
Seller.  George  W..  OF106494. 
Bender.  Michael  J     OFIOSIIS. 
Benge  Holmes  D  .  OF109513. 
Berrvhill.   Robert   P.,  OF100960. 
Bigeiow.  Donald   E..  OF100435. 
Bigelow.  John  G..  OF103959. 
Biggs.  John  S..  OF105620 
Bippes.  Jackie  E..  OF100437 
Birdwell.  Michael  D  ,  OF104444. 
Bissey.  Trevor  E.  OFl  10572 
Bittenbender.  Edwar.  OFl 02687. 
Biviano.  James   W..  OF103089. 
Blanchard.  James  A..  OF100443. 
Blanks.  John  R.,  Jr  ,  OF109075. 
Blood.  George  H  .  OFI03204. 
Blumenthal.  Russ.  OF100804. 
Boggess.  WlUiam  W..   OF105236, 
Bohnak.  Anthony  J.,  OFl 04084. 
Bohonak.  Michael.  Jr..  OF102688. 
Bonlal,  Edwin  J.,  OF104046. 
Bordenet.  John  P..  OF106061. 
Bornholdt.  John  N  ,  OF100455. 
Bradley.  Glenwood.  OF102691. 
Brajkovich    Cathen.  L,652. 
Brammer,  Craig   W.,  OF106509. 
Braun.  Bruce  A,.  OFl 02692. 
Brazee.  Frederick  E..  OF108122. 
Brazelton.  John  E.,  OF108123. 
Brierly,  William  F,.  OF1065I4. 
Brommskl.  Emll  J.,  OF106518. 
Brocks.  Michael  D  .  OF1C1351. 
Brown.  Barry  M..  OF103219. 
Brown.  Thomas  E..  OF106524. 
Brown.  Walter  R..  095811. 
Bryan.  Paul  N..  OF102315. 
Bryant.  James  W..  Jr..  OF101888. 
Brvson,  Tliomas  E.,  OF108127. 
Buckley.  John  R,.  OF103225. 
Bugge.  Robert  R  ,  OF102696. 
Bunnell.  Rodger  R  .  OF102697. 
Burgett.  Robert  C.  OF106529. 
Burke.  Charles  F..  OFl 03228. 
Burtnett.  John  W..  Jr.,  OF103090. 
Butler.  Francis  P..  OF109876. 
Butner.  Henry  C.  OF103234. 
Camden.  Harry  C.  OF109527 
Carawan.  Larrv  B..  OF109528. 
Carroll.  William  F..  OF105646. 
Caskey,  Kindred  P.,  OF102316. 
Charbonneau.  Maurlc.  OF106544. 
Charlesworth.  Russe.  OF104393. 
Clark.  Doris  M.  II.  L656. 
Coffey.  Vincent  J..  OF100535. 
Collins.  William  F.,  OF102819. 
Condon.  Thomas  B.,  OFl 00334. 


Center,  Edward  N.,  OF102701 . 
Conway.  John  W..  OF101215 
Cook.  Theodore  L  .  OFl  03254. 
Cooke,  Harold  L..  OF109886. 
Copes,  Ronald  A  ,  OF106553. 
Corradlnl.  Richard.  OF103095. 
Costlch.  Kenneth  II.  OP108140. 
Gourte,  John  P.,  OF102319 
Cox,  Calhoun  W..  Jr    OF103257. 
Cox.  Robert  S.,  OF103258. 
Crowe.  Bobby  N..  OF102707. 
Crump.  Wilbert  S..  OF102891. 
Crutslnger.  Larry  L..  OF104026. 
Cummlngs,  Timothy  A  .  OF103098. 
Curtln.  Thomas  P  ,  jr.,  OP103099. 
Dahlen.  Karl  R.,  OF100095 
Dally,  James  I..  OP100567 
Daniey.  John  A..  Jr  .  OF106562. 
Daugherty.  Joseph  P  .  OF109543. 
Davenport.  Mildred.  N003319. 
De  Palo.  William  A  .  OF103168. 
Deputy.  Thomas  M  .  OF109894. 
Dethorn.  John  R.,  OF106568, 
Devlne,  William  S  ,  OF108149. 
DIas,  William  R  ,  OF100714. 
Dicklson,  Daniel  R..  095503. 
Dodd,  David  H..  OF105659. 
Donohue.  Jeremiah  F  .  OF108152. 
Dougherty.  John  A..  OF103I02. 
Downhour.  Orbra  W  ,  OPn0231. 
Draper.  Jerry  Y.,  OF108156. 
Drexler.  Michael  .M..  OF106576. 
Drlnkard.  Thomas  R  .  OF106577. 
Duffy.  George  G..  OP106578. 
Dukes.  Rnnnie  J..  OF102709. 
Dunkelberger.  James.  OF103103. 
Dunlap.  Leroy  C.  OF104047 
Dunning.  Thurlow  R..  OF103602. 
Durand.  William  B  .  OF  108160, 
Dussling,  William  J  .  OF100488. 
Edwards.  McKlnley  C.  OF100617. 
Ellades.  Milton  L  ,  OF106585. 
Emerson.  William  K..  OF104522, 
Emmons,  Mary  A  ,  L643. 
Eriksson.  William  A  .  OF106106. 
Evans.  Frederick  H  .  OF103291. 
Fagan.  William  G..  OF103I07 
PalrfuU.  Thomas  M..  OF103109. 
Falkenrath.  James  H  .  OF109.i51. 
Faulkner.  William  L..  OF103300. 
Fear.  Robert  G..  OPn0237. 
Felker.  Richard  F  .  OFl 00638. 
Fiebig,  Heinz.  OF109553 
Field,  Charles  L.,  OFI00644. 
Finney,  Jackie  L.,  OF102712. 
Pitch,  John,  OP100649. 
FItzenz,  David  G..  OP106596. 
Ploca.  Samuel  W  .  Jr  .  OF108169. 
Fultz,  Richard  H  .  OF103I 12. 
Futernick.  Allan  J..  OF101920. 
Gamble.  Stephen  J..  OF106606. 
Garcia.  Michael  A  ,  OP106608. 
Gardner,  Benj.  R  ,  OP100690, 
Garner,  David  W..  OF102329. 
Garrls,  Jack  R.,  OP106610, 
Garvey,  Dale  M.,  Jr..  098712 
Gentry,  Mark  O  .  098430. 
Gerhart.  George  M  .  OP103115. 
Gilmore.  Lee  R..  OF102714. 
Giroux.  Ronald  V..  OFl 09557 
Gogolkiewicz.  Rlcha.  OF103524. 
Goodbary,  Robert  A..  OF103323. 
Goodman.  Euell  D  .  OF102082. 
Goodspeed.  Paul  A..  OP106622. 
Gordon.  Clark  G..  OFI03327 
Gordon.  Terry  A..  OF106623. 
Gradwohl,  Richard  A.,  OF101928. 
Graves.  Lawrence  D.  OP108182. 
Gray.  Robert  W..  Jr..  OP! 08183. 
Greenberg.  Harold  S  .  OFl 08185. 
Greene.  Lee  F..  OF105176 
Grubb.  Richard  R.  N..  OF109143. 
Oryczynskl.  Edward.  OF109144. 
Guenther.  Otto  J.,  OP106636 
Haddock.  Spencer  R..  OF100977. 
Hall.  Richard  A  .  OP102719. 
Hall.  Wilburn  C.  Jr  .  OP102720. 
Hammer.  Martin  A..  OP101931. 
Handy.  Malvln  L..  OFl 09148 
Hardlson.  John  R  .  OF!  06641. 
Harman,  Dick  E.,  OF100120. 
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Harmon.  Joseph  3..  OP109149. 
Harwell.  Richard  M..  OF100743. 
Hasty.  Bobeit  G..  Jr.,  OF109155. 
Hduclc.  John  R..  OP108196. 
Hawkes.  Alien  W..  OPl 06644. 
Hawkins.  Arthur  G  .  OF103354. 
Hayes.  Siimuel  B..  OF109157 
Hazen.  Dav.d  W..  OP106646 
Hebert.  Henry  J..  Jr..  OF100747. 
Helsner.  Ralph  P..  Jr  .  OFlnyy-H 
Hemphill.  R<;bert  i^..  OF103122. 
Henkel.  James  R..  OF103123. 
Herrlngtcn,  Joyce.  N3291. 
Hickson.  Richard  L.,  OP104117. 
Hill.  Rovlance  W  .  OP108199. 
Hinton.'Robert  R,.  OF109162. 
Hockett.  David  R..  OF100058. 
Hodges.  Edwin  C.  OF100760. 
Hoebeke,  Gary  L..  OF103124. 
Hogan.  Charles  J..  Jr..  OP108202. 
Holder.  Bobby  D,.  OF103193. 
Holland.  Francis  B.,  OF103125. 
HoUinger.  Gregg  N..  OF106325. 
HoskmsoR.  Charles.  OF105433. 
Hugglns,  Ansel  L..  Jr  ,  OP103248. 
Hussong,  William  A..  OF108208. 
Jablonskv.  Edmond  A..  OF103380. 
Jntnieks.-Glrts  U..  OF103384. 
Jtnks.  James  E..  Jr  .  OP103127. 
Jennings.  David  R.  OP106665. 
Jiles.  James  H..  OF100789 
Jodom.  Kenneth  P..  OF105715. 
Johnson,  Thomas  E.,  OF104445. 
Jones.  LeeM-.  OF104451. 
Jones.  Steven  P..  OP109182. 
Jones.  William  A..  OF100798. 
Jones.  Wil.iam  H.,  OF102728. 
Jordan.  Don  R..  OP106673. 
Kapke.  John  H.,  OP102730. 
Kasner.  Michael  W..  OP102731. 
Rearing.  Charle?  F  ,  OF108216. 
Kellerhals.  Paul  W..  OP106678. 
Kelley.  Steahen  H..  OP104465. 
Kellv,  JohnH  .  OP1034U. 
Kem'p.  James  C.  Jr.,  OF109189. 
Keanev,  Phillip  L..  OP102732. 
Kidd.  Wavne  E..  OF100829 
Killov.  David  H..  OF102070. 
King  Cary  3..  OPl 06686 
King  Donald  E.,  OF102733. 
King.  William  H..  III.  OF106688. 
Kirkpatricli,  Donald.  OF101798. 
Knightly,  John  R,,  OF  102734. 
Kocsis.  John  T..  OF105724. 
KolUr,  James  E,.  OF105725. 
Kons.  David  D..  OF102735. 
Kopoler.  Doi:  L.,  OF108227. 
KozaK,  Peter  T  ,  OF100727, 
Kramer,  Robert.ijo  A.,  N3300. 
Krause.  Michael  D.,  OFl(X)84o, 
Kritscher,  Andrew  M  .  OF103133. 
Kvle,  Frederick  A..  OF10r354. 
Laldman.  David  G.,  OF103435. 
Larson.  Jane  3..  LS54 
Larson.  Thomas  R.,  OP101241. 
Latham,  Wavne  K.,  OFr.0317. 
LauTPnce.  Brent  H.,  OP109202. 
Lavezzi,  Geortje  B.,  OF108232. 
Leary,  Robert  N.,  OF10iy37. 
Leatherwood.  James.  OF103447. 
Leclair.  Bryan  V..  OF106697. 
Lee.  John  G..  OF102350. 
Leide,  John  A.,  OF106274. 
Lewin.  John  V.,  OF103135. 
Lestochi.  Louis  J..  OF102351. 
Lewis.  Edward  R.  OF103136. 
Lewman,  Thomas  J.,  OF103137. 
Lind.  Gary  C.  OP106175. 
Lockrem.  Bernard  J.,  OP102737. 
Longcor,  Clarence  R.,  OF109210. 
Loomis.  Robert  L..  OF103458. 
Lowe,  Cari  T  ,  OP106700, 
Lynch.  Thomas  J..  OF101964. 
Maas.  Alexis.  OF102^739. 
Mack.  Robert  J..  OF103468. 
MacNab.  Craig.  C,  OF1032:32. 
Maddox,  Raymond  N,.  OF102897. 
Mallett.  Walter  A,.  OP106262 
Mangrum,  Jerry  W.,  OF106720. 
Manuel,  Robert  J.,  OF  108239. 
Marine,  Lawrence  H.,  OP106722. 
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Marrone.  Ronald  J..  OF103138. 
Martin,  Peter  R  .  OP10090G. 
Martinez,  Jose.  OPl 08243. 
Maskleli.  Robert  G..  OPl 02744. 
Matthews.  Lorraine.  OP102747. 
Maybee.  Joseph.  OP103711. 
McCaslin.  James  P..  OP109598. 
McCauley.  John  K..  OF103139. 
McDonald.  Theodore,  OP102748. 
McGreevy,  Michael.  OF103493. 
Mcintosh.  Bruce  A.,  OP100931. 
McLaughlin,  Robert,  OF103214. 
McShea.  George  M  .  OF103496. 
Meabon.  David  L.,  OP100937. 
Mehle,  P.  Douglas,  OP109229. 
Mellon,  Daniel  R.,  OF101977. 
Mendoza,  Felipe,  Jr.,  OP100164. 
Merchant,  Richard  I..  OP105762, 
Metherall.  Paul  E..  OP108248. 
Mevls,  Gary  L..  OFI02749. 
Michel.  Wlillam  L.,  OP103502. 
Mikkelsen.  Morris  E..  OP102750. 
Miller,  Pred  Q„  OP106189 
Miller,  Freddy  L.,  OF106731. 
Mlnton.  Roger  O..  OF106733. 
Molkup.  Kenneth  M.,  OF103140. 
Monahan.  William  J..  OP103511. 
Moonev.  John  P..  OP107286. 
Moore."  Robert  P.  OP109243. 
Moran.  John  R..  OP105164. 
Morgan.  Paul  P  ,  OF106741. 
Moroney.  John  F  .   III.  OP103517. 
Morrison.  Billy  W.,  OP106743. 
Morrow,  Garcia  E.,  OP109248, 
Morton.  Philip  W..  OF105722. 
Moss.  Jackson  C  III  OF108251. 
Moss.  Melvyn.  OF103141. 
Mouw.  John   D..  OP106745. 
Move.  Robert  J.,  OF102751. 
Mover,  Richard  D  ,  OF108252, 
Murry.  James  H..  Jr  .  OF102754. 
Nefzger.  Melvin  E.,  OP110014. 
Newman,  Jerrol  M.,  OF106754. 
Nolan,  William  K.,  OFU)6759. 
Nosker.  James  P..  OP106760. 
Nowakowskl.  Richard.  OF108260. 
Nunemaker,  John  E.,  OF109614. 
Olson,  Robe.  OP103128. 
Oreilly.  Charles  A..  OF100936. 
Parker,  Thomas  C.  OP106764. 
Patulea.  Gregory  N..  OP101015. 
Peterson.  Mary  L.,  N3279. 
Pierson,  John  C  OF106147. 
Pochert.  Lynn  C,  OP103145. 
Pollard.  Royce  E  ,  OF105992. 
Poucher.  James  A..  OF103560. 
Frlmosch.  Thomas  A..  OF100185. 
Proulx,  Norbert  A.,  OP102761. 
Raines,  John  W..  OP105512. 
Rausberger,  Lawrenc,  OF102764. 
Rausin,  Ronald  W..  OF:06785. 
Read.  Bruce.  OF101060, 
Ready,  Peggy  E..  L655. 
Reale,  David  T..  OF101996. 
Reams.  Larry  W..  OPI03146. 
Reeves,  Howard  R.,  OF101063. 
Rehberg.  Clark  F.,  II.  OF102766. 
Ressdorf.  Horst,  OF109629. 
Rhame,  Thomas  G.,  OF100191. 
Rhodes,  Charles  E..  OF106789. 
Riccabona,  Steven  V.,  OF103579. 
RUey,  Daniel  C.  Jr..  OF106214. 
Rivers,  Robert  D..  OF103587, 
Roberts,  Janice  I.,  L657. 
Robinson,  John  C.  OP101078. 
Rocco.  Domenic  P  ,  Jr.,  OP109280. 
Rogan,  Donald  M.,  OF106795. 
Rovansek,  Raymond  J..  OF105814. 
Rowe,  Michael  A..  OF108286. 
Rutland,  Jackie  E.,  OF106371. 
Saffold.  Albert  W..  OF106803. 
Schott,  Thomas  A.,  OF104534. 
Schroeder.  Galen  L.,  OF102768. 
Schucker,  David  R.,  OF106815. 
Sessen,  George  N.,  OF102769. 
Settlmo.  Richard  J.,  OF106017. 
Severson,  Daniel  J.,  OF103149. 
Stffrin,  John  J..  OF109295. 
Slayton,  A.  G.,  OF106041. 
SlLfka,  John,  III.  OF102734, 
Smith,  David  D.,  OP108306. 
Smith,  Elijah  H.,  Jr.,  OF102046. 


Sowell,  Norman  E,,  OP1083I0. 
Sparkman.  Ira  H.,  OF106825. 
Spearman,  Ronald  K  ,  OF110072. 
Sprouse,  Marvin  E..  OF102772. 
Staggs,  Jewell  D.,  N3278. 
Stamilio,  Michael  E..  OF103639. 
Stanton,  James  W.,  OF106829. 
Starr.  Donald  J.,  OF106023. 
Statz,  John  R,,  Jr..  OF101155. 
Stawskl.  Edmund  J  ,  OF106830. 
Stender,  William  H,.  OF102773. 
Steele.  Walter  W..  OP103152. 
Steuer,  Charles  E.,  OP105754. 
Stewart,  Jerry  D..  OP103155. 
Stewart,  Samuel  B,,  OF103644. 
Stills.  John  D.,  Jr.,  OF103645. 
Stoneclpher,  Roy  L.,  OF109312, 
Strehlow,  John  R.,  OF101886, 
Stunkard,  Larry  E.,  OF106838, 
Suchan,  Robert  L  .  OF103156. 
Summerfeldt,  David.  OF104555. 
Swain.  Oren.  Jr..  OF103129. 
Sweet,  Worth  A..  Jr..  OF106840. 
Szymanskl.  Ronald  F  ,  OP106841. 
Tanaka.  Richard  M  .  OF109318. 
Tarr.  Richard  C,  OP102776. 
Thomson.  James  L.  H..  OF103664. 
Todd.  Timothy  O..  OF109322. 
Travis.  Stuart  B..  OP103157. 
Turner.  Lewis  T.,  OF105854. 
Turner.  Milton  E..  OF101211. 
Tyson,  Robert  K.,  OF109331. 
Usrey,  Elgan  H.,  OP106856. 
Van  Nest.  John  E.,  Jr,,  OP109332. 
Vance.  Gary  W..  OF106857. 
Verdler.  Bernard  L.,  OF103158. 
Veselka.  Shelburne.  OP102044. 
Villasenor.  Antonio.  OP106863. 
Wallace.  Gerald  O.,  OF102782. 
Wallace.  John  R..  OPI02783, 
Wamsher,  Richard  C,  OF106871. 
Waslelewski.  Joseph.  OF103068. 
Watkins.  David  C.  OF110093, 
Watson,  Wycklifl  T..  OF106877. 
Wauford,  Raymond  J.,  OF106879. 
Wayne.  James  A.,  OF106878. 
Weaver,  Thomas  C,  OF109336. 
Weisman.  Donald  E..  OF106881. 
Wells,  James  V.,  OF106882, 
Wells,  Robert  A.,  OP110465. 
West.  Johnny  P..  OP103159. 
White.  Eddie  J.,  OF106884. 
Whitlock,  DenrUs  A.,  OP103160. 
Wlcki,  Carol  A.,  N3293. 
Wigdahl.  Leroy  C,  OPl  10474. 
Wiggins,  David  E.,  OP102788. 
Williams,  Hugh  A.,  OF103703. 
Williams,  Jerry  C,  OF109345. 
Williams.  Richard  G..  OPl 09046. 
Wllllford.  Sherman,  OF108333. 
Wilson.  Lee  H..  OPl  10096. 
Woodward.  William  B..  OF104359. 
Wyatt.  William  D..  OF103161. 
Wyrlck,  James  L.,  OP110480. 
Yates,  Stanley  P.,  Jr.,  OFl 02794. 
York.  Ray  E..  OF103162. 
Youell.  Charles  C  OF106260. 
Youngblood.  Norman,  OF101291. 
Zak.  William  E.,  OF103713. 
Zehnder,  Joseph  L.,  OF108341. 
Zlegler,  Alfred  J.,  OF103163. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  6,  1968: 

Department  of  Defense 

Ernest  Louis  Massad.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Reserve  Affairs. 

In  the  Army 

Gen.  Harold  Keith  Johnson,  019187,  Army 
of  the  United  States  i  major  general,  U.S. 
Army) ,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the 
grade  of  general,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  3962. 

Gen  William  Childs  Westmoreland.  020223, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  genei'al. 
U.S.    Army),   for   appointment    as    Chief    of 


Staff.    U.S.    Army,    under    the    provisions    of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  3034. 

In  the  Navy 
Vice  Adm  Waldemar  F  A  Wcndt,  U  S 
Navy,  having  been  designated  for  commands 
and  other  duties  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  within  the  contemplation  of  title 
10.  United  States  Cixie,  section  5231,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  admiral  while 
so  serving. 

Department  of  Justice 
Edwin  M,  Zimmerman,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

U.S.  Circuit  Judge 
Myron  H    Bright,  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  eighth  circuit. 
U  S.  District  Judges 
Walter  L.  Nixon,  Jr..  of  Mississippi,  to  be 


US  district  judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  Mississippi 

James  B.  McMillan,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  U  S  district  judge  for  the  western  district 
of  North  Carolina. 

John  H.  Pratt,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Halbert  O  Woodward,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Texas. 

William  Wayne  Justice,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
district  jiulge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas. 

June  L.  Green,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

U.S.  Attorneys 

Tliomas  A.  Foran,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  northern  district  of  Illinois  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Eldon  B.  Mahon,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  at- 


torney for  the  northern  district  of  Texas  for 
the  term  of  4  years 

Richard  B.  Hardee,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

U.S.    Marshal 
Roy  L  Call,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U  S  Marshal 
for  the  northern  district  of  Alabama  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

US.  Patent  Office 
George  C.  Roeming,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Examiner  In  Chief,  U  S.  Patent  Office. 

Foreign     Claims    Settlement     Commis&ion 

Sidney  Preidberg.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  of  3  years  from  Octo- 
ber  22.    1967. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iwrsrfai/,  June  6*,  1968 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Father  Ralph  J.  Mailatt,  St.  Mary's 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Piscataway. 
Md..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray.  O  God.  we  pray  for  the 
soul  of  Your  servant,  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  Grant  him  eternal  life.  'We 
also  pray  for  those  remaining,  his  wife 
and  children,  that  they  might  have  the 
strength  to  see  Your  will  as  it  escapes 
human  understanding. 

Bless  and  strengthen  these  Represent- 
atives. Help  them  realize  that  all  govern- 
ment comes  from  You.  and  that  civil  au- 
thorities are  appointed  by  You  for  the 
service  of  others. 

May  Your  spirit  give  them  under- 
standing and  wisdom  to  carry  out  the 
trust  that  has  been  given  to  them. 

These  lawmakers,  O  Lord,  are  work- 
ing in  the  midst  of  darkness  in  the  world. 
Let  us  pray  that  they  might  burn  with 
Your  light  so  that  men  everywhere  might 
feel  the  warmth  of  freedom.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday wa3  read  and  approved. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  the  pro- 
tiram  for  today. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  privileged  motion  at  the  desk. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr. 
Gerald  R.  FordI  has  the  floor  at  the 
present  time  and  has  been  recognized. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman, the  minority  leader,  we  plan  to 
go  on  with  the  legislative  program  as  an- 
nounced, which  includes  the  veterans  bill 
and  the  Export-Import  Bank  bill.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  concur  in  the  Senate 
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amendment  on  the  Treasury  and  Post 
Office  Department  bill  and  on  the  omni- 
bus crime  bill. 

May  I  add  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  fuither.  that  since  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  is  on  the  floor,  that 
after  conferring  with  him  and  with  the 
minority  leader  and  the  Si>eaker.  it  has 
been  decided  that  the  conference  report 
on  the  tax  bill  will  ^o  over  until  the  19th 
of  June. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
yield  to  the  uentleman  from  Arkan.'^as? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  iiom  .•\rki-.n--a.,-. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  made  this 
request  of  tiic  majority  leader,  the 
Speaker,  and  the  minority  leader  becau.se 
I  wanted  the  House  to  have  at  least  a 
week  in  order  to  study  the  conference  re- 
port and  become  advised  with  lespect  to 
it. 

We  have  not  yet  reached  the  point 
where  it  is  ready  to  be  filed  for  printing 
under  the  rule,  but  we  will,  and  notify 
the  Members  to  that  effect  early  next 
week  so  that  the  Members  will  have  at 
least  a  week  to  go  over  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  ranking  Republican 
member  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  gentleman  from  Wi.scon.sin 
IMr.  ByrnesI.  is  in  agreement  with  this 
procedure? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield.  Yes.  I  have  reviewed  and 
gone  over  it  with  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  and  he  is  in  agreement  with 
this  procedure. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further':' 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  might  advise  the  mem- 
bership that  we  are  waiting  on  legisla- 
tive action  from  the  other  body.  It  seems 
that  the  other  body  is  engaged  in  certain 
legislative  and  treaty  matters  today. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 


PRI'VTLEGED  MOTION  TO  ADJOURN 
OFFERED   BY    MR.    OTTINGER 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  motion. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion. 
The  Cle*  read  as  follows : 
Mr.  OTTINGER  moves  that  the  House  do  now 

adjourn 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    I  Mr. 

OTTINGER  1. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  object  to  the  vote  on 
the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  iDrotect 
the  gentleman  who  is  making  the  motion. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  pre.sent. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  OttingerI  objects  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  70.  nays  301.  not  voting  62.  as 
follows : 

|No.  167  Leg.) 

YEAS— 70 


Adama 

Praser 

Moss 

Addabbo 

Gallat^her 

Nedzl 

Barrett 

Giaimo 

Nix 

Binsham 

Gon7ale7 

OHara.  Mich 

Bolar.d 

Green.  Greg. 

Olsen 

Brademas 

Green.  Pa. 

Otting<>r 

Burke.  Mass. 

Halpern 

Philbln 

Burton.  Calif. 

Har.ley 

Reuss 

Bvrne,  Pa. 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Ronan 

Clark 

Hathaway 

Rosenthal 

Cor.yers 

Havs 

Roush 

Corman 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Ryan 

Culver 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Saylor 

Daniels 

Hicks 

Shipley 

Dent 

Jacobs 

Tlernan 

Diggs 

Joelson 

Udall 

Donohue 

Karth 

Van  Deerlin 

Dow 

Kaster.meler 

\'i!?orito 

Eckhardt 

Kyros 

Waldle 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Leggett 

Yates 

Eilberg 

Mivchen 

Zablockl 

Farbsteln 

Meeds 

Foley 

Mink 

Ford. 

Monagan 

wmtam  D. 

Morgan 
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Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Aibert 

Anderson.  HI. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

NT  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Aspli'.aU 
Ayres 
Baring 
Bates 
Battm 
Belciier 
Bennett 
Betts 
BeviU 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatr.lk 
Bot;i;s 
Boillne 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhiU,  N  C 
Bro\  hill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Bvrr.es,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahill 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederbere 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Deianey 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Derwmski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Dole 
Dorn 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  La. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Everett 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Flndley 
Fino 
Fisher 
Flyrt 

Ford,  Gerald  R 
Frelinghuysen 
Fnedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
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NAYS— 301 

Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gathlr.gs 
Gibbons 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Grlffln 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Har.siia 

Hebeit 

Helstoski 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

H-Ul 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kai:en 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Kir  wan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kuplerman 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

.McCarthy 

MrClory 

-McCloskey 

McClure 

-McCuUoch 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McFall 

MacGregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

MeskiU 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Minshall 

Mize 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morns.  N.  Mex 

Morse,  Mass, 

Morton 

Mosher 

Murphy,  N.Y, 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 
.  Nichols 

OKonski 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly      ^ 

Pepper 


NOT  VOTING— 62 


Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Poage 

Podell 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  111. 

Price.  Tex, 

Pryor 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

QuiUen 

Railjback 

Randall 

Rarick 

Reid.  111. 

Re  if  el 

Reinecke 

Rhodes.  Ariz 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla, 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roster,  kowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfteld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubitz     ' 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teagtie,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

WifUams,  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young 

Zion 

Zwach 


Andrews.  Ala. 

Ashley 

Bell 

Berry 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brown,  Calif. 

Carter 

Clawson.  Del 

Cohelan 

Cowger 

Daddario 

Dawson 

Dowdy 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Flood 

Fountain 

Gallflanakls 

Gettvs 

Gilbert 

Gray 

Griffiths 


Gude 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harvey 

Hawkins 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Holland 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karsten 

Kornegay 

Land  rum 

Lennon 

Long,  Md. 

McDade 

McMillan 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Miller,  Calif. 
Murphv.  111. 
OHara.  111. 
ONeal,  Ga. 


ONelll,  Mass. 
Passman 
Rees 

Reld,  N.Y 
Resntck 
Rivers 

Rooney.  N.Y. 
Roybal 
St  Germain 
St.  Onge 
S>.heuer 
Scott 
Selden 
Stuckey 
Taylor 
Ttmney 
UUman 
Whltener 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Messrs.  FOLEY  and  EILBERG  cli-.nged 
their  votes  from  •nay"  to  "yea." 

Messrs.  DULSKI  and  LATTA  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  ROBERT 
FRANCIS  KENNEDY 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  House,  it  is  with 
a  sense  of  profound  shock  that  I  rise  to 
announce  the  death  of  Robert  Fr.\ncis 
Kennedy  from  the  State  of  New  York. 
Senator  Kennedy  died  at  4:44  a.m.  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  young  man,  this  con- 
cerned man.  this  man  of  profound  peace, 
this  man  of  grace,  of  gift,  and  wisdom 
was  foully  murdered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country's  loss  cannot 
be  measured.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  brought 
to  whatever  he  undertook  a  dedication 
which  he  communicated  not  only  to  the 
millions  of  our  own  citizenry,  but  to  the 
people  around  the  world. 

Born  November  20,  1925.  I  might  say 
born  to  greatness,  he  left  an  incisive  mark 
in  each  of  his  pursuits,  whether  as  At- 
torney General,  as  a  Member  of  the  other 
body,  or  as  adviser  to  liis  brother,  the 
late  lamented  John  P.  Kennedy,  or 
whether  in  his  efforts  in  special  roles  as 
counsel  to  Senate  committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Robert  F.  Kennedy  cared 
as  few  men  care,  for  the  poor,  for  the 
unwanted  and  for  the  maimed.  His  love 
for  his  country  could  never  be  questioned. 
He  went  among  the  people  and  they  loved 
him.  His  last  conscious  words  were  "Is 
everybody  safe?"  And,  these  words  be- 
spoke the  man. 

What  words  of  consolation  can  we 
offer  to  his  wife,  Ethel,  to  his  children, 
to  his  family,  to  his  country?  I  know 
of  none.  Perhaps  each  of  us  can  make  a 
private  resolution,  born  out  of  this  great 
grief,  that  part  of  his  abiding  compas- 
sion abide  within  each  one  of  us. 


But,  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  in- 
tone the  23d  Psalm: 
The   23d   Psalm — A    Psalm   of   David — Book 

OF    FSALMS 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  -shall  not  want. 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pas- 
tures: He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters. 

He  rcstoreth  my  soul:  He  leadeth  me  in 
the  paths  of  righteousness  for  His  name's 
sake. 

Yea.  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  iear  no  evil:  for 
Thou  art  with  me;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they 
comfort  me 

Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  In  the 
presence  of  mine  enemies:  Thou  anointest  my 
liead  with  oil;  my  cup  runneth  over. 

Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow 
me  all  the  days  of  my  life:  and  I  will  dwell 
In  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  1963,  this  House,  with  deep  mourn- 
ing in  the  hearts  of  every  Member,  as- 
sembled in  memory  of  a  former  col- 
league, a  great  President  who  had  fallen 
before  an  assassin's  bullet,  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy.  Today,  with  similar 
sorrow,  we  mourn  the  death  again  at  an 
assassin's  hand  of  another  member  of 
the  great  Kennedy  family.  Senator  Rob- 
ert Francis  Kennedy.  The  profound  sor- 
row which  now  spreads  across  our  Na- 
tion like  a  dark  cloud  of  despair  will  bring 
intense  mourning  to  all  good  Ameri- 
cans. Decent  men  throughout  the  globe 
will  long  remember  this  day  in  sadness. 

I  wish  that  it  were  possible  by  words 
to  express  to  Senator  Kennedy's  won- 
derful family,  to  his  wife,  Ethel,  to  his 
children,  his  father,  mother,  brother,  and 
sisters  the  deep  sympathy  I  hold  for 
them.  My  prayers  go  out  to  them.  May 
the  love  of  God  which  passes  all  under- 
standing comfort  them  in  these  hours 
of  loss  and  sorrow.  May  the  faith  that 
has  sustained  them,  through  so  many 
tragedies  in  the  past  give  them  the  cour- 
age to  bear  again  the  burden  of  their 
loss. 

Senator  Kennedy's  life  itself  was  a 
statement  of  the  ideals  and  beliefs  held 
in  reverence  by  all  Americans.  Even  in 
our  grief  we  must  remember  that  this 
man,  who  suffered  through  the  assassina- 
tion of  his  brother,  carried  no  traumatic 
fears.  He  moved  about  freely  and  fear- 
lessly, confident  that  his  countrj-men 
shared  his  absolute  faith  in  freedom  of 
expression  and  debate  without  fear  of 
retaliation.  He  did  not  interpret  the  vio- 
lent acts  of  a  few  as  evidence  of  canker 
in  the  whole.  He  remained  convinced  of 
America's  basic  soundness. 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  a  man  of  com- 
passion and  a  man  of  strength.  He  was 
the  friend  of  the  poor,  the  enemy  of  pov- 
erty. He  was  a  champion  of  justice,  the 
inveterate  foe  of  special  privilege.  He 
fought  for  the  ideals  to  which  he  was 
devoted.  He  dared  to  do  his  duty  as  he 
understood  it. 

And  now,  because  of  his  death,  the  en- 
tire world  faces  shock  and  sorrow.  He 
fought  the  good  fight.  He  kept  the  faith. 
He  was  a  friend  of  man.  His  death  was 
a  loss  to  our  Nation,  but  his  life  was  an 
inspiration  to  all. 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  r;entleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan    I  Mr.  Gerald   R.   Ford). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  shots  that  were  fired  at  Senator 
Kennedy  shocked  each  and  every  one  of 
us,  it  was  almost  unbelievable.  Now  the 
Senator  has  passed  away,  and  his  as- 
sassination is  a  great  tragedy  in  the  his- 
toi-y  of  the  United  States. 

■The  words  that  were  said  yesterday 
by  many  on  the  floor  of  this  body  ex- 
pressed the  deep  feeling  that  all  of  us 
had.  The  words  that  will  be  said  today 
can  only  be  a  reiteration  of  the  sorrow 
felt  by  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
with  the  passing  of  a  fine  citizen,  a  dedi- 
cated public  official,  a  wonderful  family 
man.  and  a  person  of  deep  convi:  lions. 
Beyond  these  personal  feelings,  however, 
the  words  spoken  here  should  be  con- 
strued as  echoing  the  determination  of 
aroused,  decent  Americans  that  such 
dastardly  deeds  must  stop,  and  that  each 
and  every  one  of  us  must  play  our  !:)art 
in  making  certain  that  such  wicked  at- 
tacks on  the  lives  and  safety  of  others 
and  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  Na- 
tion must  be  prevented  at  all  costs.  The 
American  people  will  settle  for  nothing 
less. 

I  join  the  distinguished  dean  of  the 
New  York  delegation  and  the  majority 
leader  in  extending  to  the  wonderful  wife 
of  Senator  Kennedy  and  his  fine  children 
our  deepest  condolences.  I  join  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  in  expressing 
to  the  Ambassador  and  his  wife  and  the 
entire  Kennedy  family  our  sadness  in  the 
passing  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    Louisiana     [Mr. 

BOGGSl. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall  in 
November  1963,  riding  with  you  and  the 
majority  leader  to  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base  where  we  had  the  sad  duty  of 
greeting  the  widow  of  the  late  beloved 
President  Kennedy,  I  remember  the 
events  of  those  times  vividly — and  the 
days  immediately  thereafter. 

Shortly  after  that  event,  the  new  Pres- 
ident asked  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  who  has  just  spoken,  myself,  and 
others  to  serve  on  a  commission  to  in- 
vestigate with  all  of  the  resources  avail- 
able to  the  Government  and  to  the  coun- 
try the  dastardly  deed  that  occurred  on 
that  November  day.  We  did  that  and  we 
did  it  with  dedication  and  to  the  best  of 
our  ability.  That  is  now  a  matter  of 
record. 

On  yesterday  morning,  very  early  in 
the  morning,  the  telephone  rang  again  in 
my  home.  My  wife  answered  the  phone 
at  about  4  a.m.  or  thereabouts  and  I 
heard  her  say,  "Oh,  my  God,  it  cannot 
be."  The  word  came  this  way  to  Mrs. 
Hoggs  and  me  of  the  fatal  wounding  of 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy.  I  said  to  her 
that  we  cannot — we  must  not  let  violence 
consume  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 

The  minority  leader  on  yesterday  said, 
I  pray  for  Senator  Kennedy" — and  I 
think  he  expressed  the  feeling  of  each 
and  every  one  of  us.  But  he  also  said,  "I 
pray  for  my  country,"  I  repeat  that  again 
today,  Mr.  Speaker — I  pray  for  my  coun- 
try in  this  hour  of  travail. 

Last  night  I  had  another  call  from  the 


President,  and  he  said  that  the  distin- 
guished Member  from  Ohio,  my  dear  col- 
league whom  I  admire  so  much,  Mr.  Mc- 
CuLLOCH  and  others  had  agreed  to  .serve 
with  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower,  the  brother 
of  former  President  Eisenhower,  and  with 
a  group  of  other  Americans  to  take  a  look 
at  this  whole  cancer  of  violence  that  is 
now  iJermeatine  our  country.  I  must  say 
to  you.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  accepted  that  as- 
signment with  great  reluctance — first, 
because  all  of  us  have  so  much  to  do  and, 
secondly,  because  I  consider  it  the  most 
difficult  task   before  our  whole  Nation. 

But  if  we  can  leave  any  monument — 
if  we  can  leave  any  testimonial  to  John 
Kennedy — and  now  to  his  brother.  Rob- 
ert KENNEDY^and  yes.  to  countless  other 
Americans  who  are  meeting  death  on  the 
.-treets  in  our  country  every  day.  it  will 
be  an  effort — a  genuine  effort — a  thor- 
ough effort — to  get  at  this  cancer  that  is 
eating  into  our  society. 

So  I  would  hope,  in  expressing  my 
deepest  sympathy,  and  my  sen.se  of  loss. 
that  I  know  ]jcrmeates  the  body  and  the 
mind  and  .soul  of  eveiw  American,  that  if 
this  latest  crime  has  moved  us  in  a  di- 
rection against  this  permi.ssive  so'^iety 
and  IS  moving  us  back  to  a  sen.se  of  duty 
and  dedication  and  obligation,  which 
America  must  have  if  we  are  to  survive, 
then  possibly  Robert  Kennedy  and  his 
brother  have  not  died  in  vain. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
very  great  privilege  to  work  very  closely 
with  the  late  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
from  September  1960,  until  his  retire- 
ment as  Attorney  General.  Obviously,  the 
first  part  of  that  as.sociation  was  in  the 
campaign  of  his  brother,  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy.  Later  I  worked 
with  him  on  much  of  the  legislative  pro- 
gram of  the  Kennedy  administration  and 
the  program  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion in  1964.  I  found  him  throughout  all 
of  that  experience  to  be  extraordinarily 
and  unusually  committed  to  the  public 
interest,  concerned  with  people,  kind  and 
gentle  with  the  weak. 

In  1964  I  suffered  one  of  those  experi- 
ences that  some  of  us  occasionally  face. 
The  whole  of  my  party's  organization  in 
my  congressional  district  decided  that 
they  would  rather  have  another  Con- 
gressman, and  despite  some  risk  to  him- 
self, the  then  Attorney  General  made  a 
nonpolitical  trip  to  my  district,  which  I 
have  always  believed  turned  the  tide  and 
allowed  me  to  survive  at  that  time.  He 
did  me  the  honor  of  allowing  me  to  re- 
turn the  favor  when  he  ran  for  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  had  the  privilege  of  campaign- 
ing in  the  State  of  my  birth.  New  York, 
on  behalf  of  his  election. 

I  know  of  no  man  in  modem  American 
history  more  committed  to  the  public  in- 
terest. He  came  from  a  family  whose 
.service  in  the  public  interest,  as  they  saw 
it,  is  virtually  unique  in  the  history  of 
this  Republic,  at  least  in  modem  times. 
It  is  a  family  which  has  done  much  and 
suffered  much.  I  know  of  no  family  which 
has  suffered  more  tragedy  than  the  Ken- 
nedy family.  To  all  of  them  my  wife  and 
I  express  our  deepest  sympathy,  in  par- 
ticular to  his  remarkable  wife.  Ethel, 
who  has  suffered  so  much  so  often.  I 
pray  that  God  may  give  them  comfort. 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the   gentleman   from   New   York    I  Mr. 

ROSENTHALl. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  day  to  .say  farewell  to  Robert  Ken- 
nedy. It  is  a  day  to  count  our  .sorrows 
It  is  the  time  to  cry  a  little  for  our  coun- 
tT>',  before  we  try,  once  again,  to  pick  up 
the  pieces. 

Robert  Kennedy  wanted,  with  the  vigor 
of  youth  and  with  tireless  energy  and  de- 
votion, to  lead  our  country.  That  is  why 
he  is  not  here  today. 

If  he  had  been  older,  and  wiser  in  our 
ways,  he  might  have  lived.  If  he  had  been 
more  prudent,  more  cautious,  and  more 
Lfmpercd,  he  might  have  waited. 

But  when  jjrudence  competes  with 
I>a.ssion,  we  can  rejoice  that  i>assion 
sometimes  prevails.  For  his  iiassion  was 
a  love  of  country  and  of  its  people  which 
could  not  wait.  If  he  had  waited,  if  he 
had  weighed  each  i^ersonal  consideration, 
we  would  still  have  him  but  he  would  not 
have  been  the  .same  man. 

It  is  the  con.solation  of  the  living  to  say 
that  a  tragic  death  was  useful.  I  do  not 
know.  We  all  seem  to  end  by  making  it 
ea.sier  for  ourselves.  We  cry  easily,  but 
we  forget  easily  too. 

We  forget  that  Robert  Kennedy  told 
us  .some  hard  truths  that  will  endure 
beyond  him.  We  forget  that  he  awakened 
a  forgotten  part  of  our  people  with  hoiJe. 
We  forget,  even  today,  that  he  was  a  man 
with  some  answers  we  did  not  want  to 
hear,  and  will  now  tiT  to  forget. 

Let  us  not  memorialize  Robert  Ken- 
nedy. Instead,  let  it  be  said  that  when 
Robert  Kennedy  died,  something 
changed.  Whatever  he  did,  whoever  he 
touched,  however  he  managed  it.  .some- 
thing hapi>ened  to  America  in  1968.  And 
It  happened  because  when  we  bi-ushed 
away  the  tears,  we  saw  a  little  more 
clearly. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  i  Mr. 
LairdI. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today  sent  the 
following  telegram  to  Mrs.  Robert  F. 
Kennedy: 

Barbara  and  I  join  the  nation  and  the 
world  in  expressing  our  profound  shock  and 
sorrow  at  the  senseless  act  that  took  your 
husband.  Please  accept  our  very  deepest  sym- 
pathies. Our  prayers  and  thoughts  are  with 
you.  your  children  and  loved  ones  during 
this  most  trying  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  mere  words  cannot  con- 
vey the  horror  and  shock  that  a  mourn- 
ing Nation  feels  today.  Neither  can  they 
express  adequately  the  sorrow  that  all 
Americans  must  feel  at  the  addition  of 
still  another  heavy  burden  on  the  Ken- 
nedy family. 

More  than  anything  else,  this  violent 
act  dramatizes  how  desperately  our  Na- 
tion needs  a  return  to  respect  for  law  and 
order.  As  was  said  on  this  floor  yester- 
day, our  free  .society  itself  is  threatened. 
If  we  want  progress,  we  must  first  have 
oixler;  for  without  order  there  can  only 
be  anarchy  and  even  greater  violence 
than  we  have  already  witnessed  in  re- 
cent months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  the  anticrime 
legislation  will  provide  additional  tools 
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for  restoring  respect  for  law  and  order 
in  America  but  legislation  alone  can 
never  serve  as  a  panacea  for  the  ills 
that  beset  us.  Our  judicial  system  must 
enforce  the  law:  our  executive  branch 
must  administer  it  properly;  our  leaders 
at  every  level  must  set  the  proper  tone 
and  help  to  reestablish  a  climate  in  this 
country  that  does  not  foster  or  encour- 
age violence  and  anarchy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  America  can  only 
pray  that  the  tragic  and  untimely  death 
of  Senator  Robert  F  Kennedy  will  serve 
the  purpose  of  helping  to  restore  respect 
for  law  and  order  in  our  country. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Carey]. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Carey  and  my  family  and  all  of  the 
people  I  represent.  I  extend  our  deep 
sympathy  and  fervent  prayers  to  Ethel 
Kennedj'.  the  children  of  Ethel  and  our 
late  Senator.  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  and 
to  all  thaJKennedy  family  in  this  time  of 
great  tragedy.  I  am  trying  hard  to  sum- 
mon an  expression  to  somehow  convey 
my  sense  of  loss,  but  no  message  seems 
adequate  because  our  loss  is  so  great. 

Somehow  I  am  caught  up  in  a  reflec- 
tion   that   since   Robert   Francis   Ken- 
nedy was  taken  from  us  in  his  42d  year, 
our  country  will  never  again  be  quite  so 
young,  so  inspired,  so  filled  with  con- 
science. He  gave  our  country  youth  be- 
cause he  was  forever  young  at  heart  and 
always  amenable  to  the  newer  and  bet- 
ter things  that  rise  among  the  young. 
He  was  beginning  to  reawaken  in  our 
country  the  sense  of  public  conscience. 
He  was  rekindling  the  fires  of  motiva- 
tion toward  better  means  for  all  men  to 
achieve  human  dignity — fires  that  have 
been  nearly  quenched  since  his  beloved 
brother.  John,  was  stricken  down.  It  is 
hard  to  talk  of  pity  for  ourselves  when 
we  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  would  not 
indulge  himself  in  self-pity  or  any  sense 
of  personal  loss,  no  matter  how  much 
was  taken  from  him.  or  how  spitefully 
his  adversaries  maligned  him.  But  it  is  a 
pity  that  now  we  can  never  know  how 
truly  well  and  worthily  we  might  have 
been  led  had  he  achieved  the  design  for 
full  commitment  in   the  public  service 
that  drove  him  on  in  his  quest  for  high 
office.  I  have  watched  him  grow  toward 
greatness  more  and  more  in  each  of  the 
years  I  knew  him  and  his  growth  in  un- 
derstanding, in  human  appreciation,  in 
determination  for  good  was  a  tangible 
characteristic.    Now    that    growth    has 
ended,  and  we  can  never  know  how  well 
he  would  have  led  us  or  how  high  we 
could  have  climbed  following  his  foot- 
steps. Our  only  hope  is  that,  while  we  are 
without   his   leadership,   we   cannot  be 
unmindful  of  the  requirements  his  sacri- 
fice has  placed  upon  us.  The  goals  he  set 
must  be  met.  the  path  he  cut  in  the 
wilderness  must   be   traveled,   the   high 
ground  of  comf>assion  and  love  for  each 
other  and  a  better  miderstanding  must 
be  taken. 

I  know  there  is  a  God  and  I  know  he 
has  a  heaven.  As  I  am  certain  of  this, 
so  too  I  am  certain  that  all  the  Ken- 
nedys who  have  gone  before — Joseph. 
John.  Kathleen,  and  little  Patrick — and 
now  Robert  are  together  in  that  heaven. 
May  this  be  a  consolation  to  his  wife  and 


children,  to  his  parents,  to  his  brother 
and  his  sisters.  To  all  of  us  who  loved  him 
our  hope  is  that,  if  we  direct  our- 
selves and  drive  ourselves  to  do  what  he 
would  have  us  do.  then  we  shall  not  be 
deprived  of  his  presence  forever.  If  we 
carry  on  in  his  spirit  and  do  some  of  the 
things  to  heal  humanity  that  he  was  do- 
ing in  the  giving  of  Wmself.  then  per- 
haps we  may  merit  .some  measure  of  the 
eternal  reward  that  is  his  today.  May 
that  day  come  for  all  of  us  when  we  can 
know  again  as  I  have  known  his  warm 
friendship,  his  young  laughter,  his  keen 
humor,  his  firm  and  solemn  faith,  his 
love  for  the  least  of  men.  and  his  distaste 
and  distrust  of  evil.  May  God  forgive  us 
for  letting  Robert  F.  Kennedy  be  lost  to 
us  and  may  God  reward  him  for  the 
things  he  left  us  that  help  us  now  to  en- 
dure that  loss  and  carry  on  his  kind  of 
life. 

It  seems  so  tragic  that  we  have  one 
less  Kennedy  when  we  need  so  many 
more  Kennedy  men  in  our  country  to- 
day. I  came  to  Congress  as  a  Kennedy 
man.  I  am  a  Kennedy  man.  When  I 
leave  this  earth,  I  hope  to  be  a  Kennedy 
man.  Being  a  Kennedy  man  to  me 
means  having  a  full  sense  of  concern 
for  the  young,  the  weak,  the  poor,  the 
downtrodden,  and  those  who  suffer  in- 
justice. It  means  having  a  high  sense  of 
resolve  in  the  public  service. 

I  came  to  be  a  Kennedy  man  because 
I  knew  Senator  Kennedy  and  his  bro- 
thers as  a  friend.  I  have  been  in  his 
home  and  he  has  been  in  mine.  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  seeing  him  among 
young  children,  and  I  saw  his  kindness 
and  tenderness  toward  young  children 
his  and  mine.  I  have  always  wondered 
at  those  who  tried  to  give  him  an  at- 
tribute of  ruthlessness.  If  anyone  knew 
Robert  Kennedy  and  his  great  heart 
and  his  love  for  the  young  and  the  poor 
and  the  innocent  and  those  who  needed 
help,  he  knew  this  had  to  be  an  attri- 
bute ill  addressed. 

As  the  dean  of  our  delegation,  the 
dean  of  the  House,  has  said,  the  time 
has  come  for  sharp  resolution  on  the 
part  of  each  of  us  to  carry  on  as  Ken- 
nedy men  would  cari-y  on  and  to  reach 
the  high  ground  he  had  chosen — for  us, 
the  high  ground  of  new  commitment  to 
America,  the  high  ground  of  peace,  the 
high  ground  of  compassion,  to  follow 
him  in  the  path  he  cut  through  the  jun- 
gle of  injustice  and  lack  of  understand- 
ing. 

If  we  do  follow  his  footsteps  in  this 
regard,  then  I  believe  each  of  us  will 
depart  this  earth  a  little  better  because 
we  have  become  more  and  more  Ken- 
nedy men. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  I  Mrs. 
KellyJ. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  words  can- 
not be  found  to  express  my  personal 
grief  and  sorrow  over  the  tragic  assas- 
sination of  Senator  Robert  Francis 
Kennedy.  To  his  wife,  Ethel,  and  to  their 
children,  I  pray  that  God  will  send  all 
his  choicest  blessings  and  graces  to  bear 
this  cross.  To  all  the  Kennedy  family,  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  tremendous 
faith  which  has  sustained  the  Kennedy 
family  in  all  of  the  previous  tragedies 


may  be  their  strength  and  their  solace 
in  this  added  profound  loss. 

I  have  known  the  Kennedy  family  for 
years.  The  personal  courage  of  the 
Kennedy  sons,  and  their  dedication  to 
the  public  cause,  have  carried  them  for- 
ward in  service  to  our  country.  But  the 
price  which  they  have  paid  for  it  has 
been  staggering.  I  can  think  of  no  coun- 
try, dedicated  to  the  democratic  ideals, 
which  has  exacted  such  a  dreadful  sacri- 
fice from  one  of  its  leading  families — and 
from  its  political  leaders  as  a  whole. 
Reflecting  on  the  events  of  the  past  5 
years,  what  young  men  and  women,  de- 
sirous of  serving  their  Nation,  will  em- 
bark  upon   the   road   of   public   office? 

The  seeds  of  violence  imbedded  in  our 
society  present  a  frightful  prospect.  Un- 
less we  look  deep  into  our  hearts,  and 
resolve  to  curb  the  violence  which  has 
come  to  play  such  a  large  part  in  our 
daily  lives,  what  will  become  of  America? 
Will  we  come  to  live  in  a  garrison  state, 
with  hobbled  boots  patrolling  our  streets 
and  order  enforced  with  the  butt  of  a 
rifle?  Let  us  hope  that  the  divine  provi- 
dence and  our  own  belated  concern  may 
save  us  from  this  fate. 

Once  again,  our  Nation  has  lost  a 
young  and  dedicated  public  servant 
whose  example  gave  all  of  us.  especially 
those  of  us  in  public  life,  an  inspiration 
and  respect  that  America's  future  would 
be  bright.  Robert  Kennedy  had  tremen- 
dous faith  in  the  abilities  of  this  coun- 
try to  overcome  all  adversities.  He  dem- 
onstrated this  faith  in  his  own  personal 
life.  I  pray  now  most  of  all  that  the 
young  people  of  this  Nation  will  not  be 
dissuaded  from  entering  public  service 
by  his  tragic  death,  but  instead  find  the 
courage  from  his  example  of  dedicated 
service  to  his  country  and  enter  into 
solving  the  many  problems  which  must 
be  solved  if  we  are  to  survive  and  for 
which  he  felt  so  strongly. 

The  anguish  in  our  hearts  knows  no 
bounds.  May  the  faith  which  has  been 
a  fountain  of  strength  of  the  Kennedy 
family,  and  their  example,  sustain  and 
lead  us  to  a  better  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  we  will  ad- 
journ today  out  of  respect  for  and  in 
memory  of  Robert  Francis  Kennedy. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Schweiker]. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  tragic  assas- 
sination in  the  Kennedy  family  .saddens 
us  all.  Claire  and  I  join  with  all  Ameri- 
cans in  expressing  our  deep  grief  and 
sorrow  with  Senator  Kennedy's  death 
and  with  the  state  of  our  Nation.  Senator 
Kennedy  and  his  family  have  made  a 
great  contribution  to  the  progress  and 
growth  of  our  country. 

The  assassinations  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, Senator  Kennedy,  and  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  compel  each  and  every  citi- 
zen of  these  United  States  to  reexamine 
himself  and  to  ask  himself  what  our 
Nation  is  doing  and  where  are  we  going. 

Tragically,  we  have  become  a  nation 
infected  with  the  deadly  cancer  of  physi- 
cal violence — the  violence  of  political  as- 
sassination, the  violence  of  mob  rule,  and 
the  violence  of  street  crimes. 
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The  time  for  complacency  is  long  past. 
Those  who  would  have  us  believe  that 
this  tragedy  is  but  an  isolated  incident 
are  deceiving  themselves  and  misleading 
America.  Now  is  the  time  for  each  and 
every  citizen  to  search  his  own  soul  for 
answers  to  our  Nation's  internal  illne.ss. 
The.se  times  ci-y  for  leadership,  but 
they  cry  as  well  for  the  involvement  of 
every  citizen  in  healing  the  illness  which 
has  befallen  our  land.  Instead  of  build- 
ing a  better  America,  we  have  become  a 
bitter  America. 

It  is  not  enough  to  mourn  Senator 
Kennedy.  We  must  mourn,  too.  the  .state 
of  our  Union  and  resolve,  each  and  every 
citizen  individually,  that  we  shall  con- 
quer this  illness. 

Let  us  pray  that  we  can  arrest  the 
deadly  cancer  attacking  the  inner  fabric 
of  our  Nation.  Only  by  a  reversal  of  this 
frightening  trend  can  the  tragedies  of 
the  Kennedys  and  of  Dr.  Kinj  have 
some  meaning  for  our  Nation's  future. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
Willis  1. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Willis 
and  I  were  quite  friendly  with  Senator 
Kennedy  and  his  good  wife  Ethel.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  visited  them  quite 
often  when  he  was  the  Attorney  General. 
So.  this  moiTiing,  when  by  habit  we 
turned  on  the  radio  at  5  am.  and  heard 
the  news  fla.sh  of  his  death,  it  was  with 
a  sense  of  shock  and  personal  grief  and 
personal  loss  that  we  realized  the  pass- 
ing of  Senator  Kennedy.  However.  Mr. 
Speaker,  his  good  wife,  his  parents,  and 
his  children  must  derive  comfort  from 
the  fact  that,  paraphrasing  the  23d 
Psalm,  "Surely  mercy  and  goodness 
abided  with  him  throughout  the  days  of 
his  life,  and  now  he  will  dwell  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  forever." 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  TMr. 
Dov\'  I . 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Con- 
gressman from  Senator  Kennedy's  State 
of  New  York.  I  was  a  constant  bene- 
ficiary of  his  unfailing  political  support. 
I  had  occasion  to  know  him  well  enough 
to  form  a  confident  judgment  about  his 
admirable  qualities. 

Senator  Kennedy  was  a  strong  man. 
While  some  thought  him  too  forceful  at 
times,  yet  in  these  days  when  weakness 
is  all  too  prevalent,  his  strength  was  a 
tower  in  our  day. 

Senator  Kennedy  held  positive  views 
about  the  issues  of  his  time — views  that 
were  more  positive  than  those  of  any 
other  leader  at  the  top  echelon  of  our 
Nation.  Particularly  I  admired  his  un- 
failing concern  for  the  hungry  in  our 
land  and  for  tho.se  who  suffered  for  rea- 
sons beyond  their  control,  such  as  color 
and  race.  Especially  I  admired  his  posi- 
tive questioning  of  the  course  of  violence 
adopted  by  our  Nation  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  his  expressed  desire  for  a  reduction 
of  that  violence.  It  is  all  too  ironic  that 
he  became  a  victim  of  violence  himself. 

To  the  entire  Kennedy  family,  those 
who  knew  him  personally  and  politically 
offer  our  profoundest  sympathy. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
RobisonI. 


Mr.  ROBISON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
speak  of  the  new  tragedy  that  has  been 
visited  upon  the  Kennedy  family  with- 
out risking  emotion.  Their  loss — and  the 
Nation's  loss — is  almost  too  heavy  to 
bear. 

And.  .vet.  a  few  nights  ago  a  fine 
Negro  high  school  senior  was  senselessly 
gunned  down  here  on  a  street  in  George- 
town. The  night  before  last  two  un- 
armed, young  marine  lieutenants  were 
shot  and  killed  in  a  Washington  lunch- 
room, and  nearly  every  week  .'^onie  500 
American  boys  give  their  lives  in  behalf 
of  some  uncertain  cause  we  follow  in 
far-cff  Vietnam. 

All  these  and  others,  too.  are  symbols 
of  our  comn^on  inca)iacitv  to  live  with 
one  another  without  .suspicion,  fear, 
hatred,  and  violence.  Along  with  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  all  these  and  others,  too. 
must  be  mourned  by  a  guilt  and  grief- 
stricken  Nation,  that  in  the  name  of  all 
humanity,  must  now  rededicate  itself  to 
its  God-given  task  of  developing  a  com- 
pa.s.sionate  ana  orderly  society  at  home 
and  a  world  of  peace  and  justice  abroad. 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  heart  is  too  full  to 
say  more — and  there  is  really  little  nioie 
that  could  be  said — but  I  do  wish  to  ex- 
tend my  deepest  sympatliios.  and  those 
of  my  wife,  to  Mrs.  Ethel  Kennedy,  her 
children  and  all  the  members  of  the 
Kennedy  family,  in  this,  their  further 
hour  of  bereavement. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  been  deeply  .shocked  and  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  tragic  death  of  Senator  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy.  In  one  senseless  act  of 
violence  and  aberration,  the  Nation  has 
lo.st  a  brilliant  and  dedicated  public  ser- 
vant, a  man  of  promise  and  vision,  a  man 
imbued  with  a  sense  of  mission  to  accom- 
plish the  goals  essential  to  meet  the  dif- 
ficult challenges  and  urgent  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

Americans  of  all  colors  and  creeds,  of 
all  political  persua.sions.  have  suffered  a 
grievous  loss.  For  no  one  can  doubt  the 
sincere  conviction  of  his  belief  in  the  con- 
tribution he  hoped  to  make  for  our  coun- 
try in  undertaking  his  campaign  for  the 
Pre.sidency.  In  his  last  speech,  after  his 
victory  in  the  California  primai-y  election 
on  June  4.  he  said: 

We  are  a  great  country,  an  unselfish  coun- 
try and  a  compassionate  country.  I  intend 
to  make  that  my  basis  for  running. 

Perhaps  more  significant,  thouch. 
were  his  remarks  before  the  primary, 
when  he  indicated  that,  if  he  were  de- 
feated in  the  California  primary  and  as  a 
consequence  did  not  win  the  Democatic 
Party'c  nomination,  he  would  still  con- 
tinue, as  a  U.S.  Senator,  to  work  to  im- 
prove the  direction  and  effectivene.ss  of 
our  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  own  people 
and  on  behalf  of  mankind  around  the 
globe.  It  was  his  hope,  which  I  know  we 
all  share,  to  end  the  divisivene.ss  now 
plaguing  the  Nation,  to  eliminate  inequi- 
ties and  poverty,  and  to  bring  peace  and 
the  basic  necessities  of  life  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in   1963   I  said,   in  my 


statement  on  the  loss  of  our  late  great 
Pi-esident.  John  F.  Kemiedy: 

The  world — the  humanity — and  the  coun- 
try lie  loved  and  served  so  well  shall  never 
forget  him  or  his  name^hls  alms  and  as- 
pirations, his  noble  endeavors  and  his  dedi- 
cated efforts  for  the  sake  of  mankind.  He  will 
be  a  memory  forever  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  free  men  and  In  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen. 

These  words  can  speak  again  today  for 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  who  gave  so 
much  of  himself  and  who  .sought  with 
constant  courage  and  dedication  to  carry 
foi"ward  a  similar  crusade  for  equally 
great  ideals. 

It  is  now  the  solemn  duty  and  obliga- 
tion of  the  Congress,  and  the  American 
people,  to  move  with  couiage  and  re- 
sponsibility, with  i^erseverance  and  wis- 
dom, to  implement  the  objectives  for 
which  he  fought  and  for  which  he  gave 
his  life. 

To  the  bereaved  Mrs.  Robert  Kennedy, 
and  the  Kennedy  family,  who  have  suf- 
fered this  tragic  loss.  I  offer  my  own  and 
my  family's  deeply  felt  and  profoimd 
sympathy. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Stanton  I. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  di.stinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  many  of  us 
who  live  in  semiobscurity  in  public  life 
find  it  difficult  to  divide  our  public  life 
and  private  lives.  Fortunately,  my  rela- 
tionship with  the  late  Senator  from  New- 
York  was  a  personal  one  and  I  know 
of  a  longer  standing  period  of  time  than 
any  of  my  colleagues  in  this  particular 
Chamber. 

I  happen  to  have  been  in  his  presence 
when  he  vvas  introduced  to  his  wife  over 
Christmas  vacation  in  1947.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  present  when  Bob 
and  Ethel  went  down  the  aisle  on  June  17. 
1950. 

I  believe  that  Congressman  Carey  best 
put  it  when  he  said  that  those  who  knew 
him  well  realized  that,  of  all  of  his  per- 
sonality, the  one  thing  that  we  never 
could  quite  adequately  expre.ss  was  his 
basic  shyness.  He  was.  especially  in  tho.se 
days,  a  very  shy  and  very  self-conscious 
person.  He  was  a  person  who  was  at  his 
very  best  in  working  for  somebody  else, 
such  as  was  exemplified  on  behalf  of 
his  brother,  for  he  hod  no  equal  as  a 
campaign  head.  I  believe  he  best  ex- 
pre.ssed  it  himself  in  1965  when  he  said 
that  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  him  in  his  life  was  marrying  his  wife. 
Ethel. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  this  body,  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  late  Senator,  cer- 
tainly are  expre.ssing  their  deepe.st  and 
most  profound  sympathies  to  his  wife 
Ethel,  in  full  realization  of  the  .soon-to- 
be  11  childien  that  she  will  have  brousht 
into  this  world,  and  that  she  will  bring 
them  up  in  the  true  traditions  under 
which  her  hu.sband  lived. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  late  Senator 
Kennedy  was  shy.  he  was  indeed  a 
fighter.  He  liked  a  battle,  and  he  had  the 
attitude  that  "I  car  do  anything  in 
life  " — and  that  was  from  throwing  a 
baseball    or    football    to    studying    in 
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law  school  in  Virginia  at  the  time  when 
I  knew  him  so  well — and  he  played  to 
win. 

I  believe  that  in  the  example  that  he 
has  set  he  leaves  a  great  deal  for  all 
of  us  to  think  about.  He  was  a  com- 
passionate person  and  a  good  father. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  jom  my  colleagues  here 
this  afternoon  in  extending  to  his  wife, 
Ethel,  and  to  his  family,  my  deepest 
sympathies.  I  have  lost  a  friend. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  RyanI. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  mourn 
the  tragic  death  of  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  a  dedicated  lead- 
er who  served  our  Nation  with  devotion 
and  courase  m  high  public  office — At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  US. 
Senator,  and  presidential  candidate — a 
man.  who  sought,  in  the  words  of  his 
book,  a  brave  new  world,  and  who  with 
zest  and. conviction  carried  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  his  hopes  and  druams  for  a 
national  reconciliation  and  a  just  and 
free  society,  a  society  just  to  the  victims 
of  poverty  and  discrimination  and  just 
to  the  victims  of  war  and  oppression. 

He  dared  to  dream  and  frequently 
quoted  from  George  Bernard  Shaw: 

Some  men  see   things  as  they  are  and  say 

••Why''" 
I  dream  things  that  never  were  and  say  "Why 

not?" 

A  promising  leader  whose  influence  was 

felt  around  the  world,  it  was  logical 
that  Robert  F  Kennedy  be  not  merely 
the  custodian,  but  rather  the  executor  of 
his  brother's  ideals.  'Whether  in  Latin 
America,  where  he  advanced  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  or  in  South  Africa, 
where  he  confronted  the  obnoxious 
apartheid  system,  he  understood  con- 
temporary ii;sues:  for  he  was  a  contem- 
porary man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cherished  his  friend- 
.^hip,  having  been  privileged  to  work 
closely  with  him  for  the  pa^t  8  years. 
Our  association  started  in  1960  during 
his  brother's  campaign  in  New  York.  I 
was  fortunate  to  be  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  that  year,  1960, 
and  to  come  to  'Washington  with  the  new 
Kennedy  administration  upon  which 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  left  his  indelible 
mark. 

To  his  valiant  wife.  Ethel,  and  his  chil- 
dren. I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy,  as 
well  as  to  his  brother.  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  and  the  other  members  of  his 
family.  My  heart  goes  out  to  them  in  this 
hour  of  grief. 

This  tragedy  recalls  events  of  past 
months  and  past  years.  It  mingles  with 
other  profound  griefs.  For  the  second 
time  in  as  many  months  a  beloved  leader 
who  had  held  out  hope  for  an  ailing 
society  has  been  struck  down,  and  the 
whole  Nation  is  numb. 

As  with  the  assassination  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  one  cannot  And  any 
logic  or  lesson  in  such  a  senseless  and 
wanton  murder. 

There  is  little  one  can  say  except  to 
point  out  how  desperately  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  wanted  to  end  the  discord  and 
violence,  the  destructive  divisions  be- 
tween rich  and  poor,   black  and  white. 


old  and  young,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
deplorable  destruction  in  Southeast 
Asia.  His  candidacy  represented  the  hope 
that  all  this  might  finally  end.  I  believe 
it  is  appropriate  to  recall  what  he  said 
minutes  before  he  was  slain: 

Wliat  I  think  is  quite  clear,  that  we  can 
work  together  in  the  last  analysis  and  that 
that  has  been  going  on  witliln  the  United 
States  over  the  period  of  the  last  three 
years — the  divisions,  the  violence,  the  dis- 
enchantment with  our  society;  the  divisions, 
whetlier  it's  between  blacks  and  whites,  be- 
tween the  poor  and  the  more  aflBuent,  or  be- 
tween age  groups  or  on  the  war  In  Vietnam — 
is  that  we  can  start  to  work  together. 

Robert  F.  Kennedy  represented  that 
hope  as  did  his  fallen  brother.  We  can 
only  mourn  his  loss  as  an  irreplaceable 
man  and  carr>'  on  his  work  and  that  of 
other  irreplaceable  men  struck  down  by 
assassins — John  F.  Kennedy,  Mahin 
Luther  King — and.  in  the  words  of  an- 
other victim  of  an  assassin's  bullet, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  "bind  up  the  Nation's 
woimds.  ' 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Smith!. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
deep  sympathy  to  the  family  of  Senator 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  and  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

■When  will  man  learn  that  if  his  des- 
tiny is  to  reach  the  stars,  he  must  first 
learn  to  love  his  neighbor? 

In  those  prophetic  and  immortal 
words:  "Ask  not  for  whom  the  bell  tolls. 
It  tolls  for  thee." 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Ed- 
mondson ' . 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  tragic  day  for  America. 

In  the  death  of  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  our  country  suffers  a  grievous 
loss — the  loss  of  a  brave  man.  a  dedicated 
patriot,  a  strong  leader,  an  imaginative 
thinker,  an  inspiring  writer  and  speaker, 
and  a  warm  and  loyal  son.  brother  and 
father  in  a  great  family. 

Senator  Kennedy's  life  was  in  large 
part  a  life  of  public  service,  and  the  mon- 
uments to  that  service  are  found  on 
every  hand,  and  will  inspii-e  Americans 
for  many  years  to  come. 

I  speak  for  all  members  of  our  family, 
and  for  thousands  of  Oklahomans.  in  ex- 
tending our  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
Kennedy  family.  Millions  of  Americans 
share  their  grief  today. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Fulton]. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  join 
the  citizens  of  many  States  in  expressing 
our  sympathy  and  in  paying  our  respects 
to  the  family  of  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy. 

Death  should  be  for  older  people — not 
for  people  in  their  prime  or  at  the  zenith, 
such  as  happened  here.  It  should  not  be 
given  to  persons  who  are  accomplishing 
so  much. 

The  thing  I  admire  so  much  about 
Senator  Kennedy  is  that  he  was  a  good 
fighter — he  knew  what  he  felt  and  what 
he  wanted  to  project  for  the  country  and 
he   made   every   effort   to   advance   the 


counti-y  in  those  directions.  This  is  the 
kind  of  democracy  and  republic  that  we 
really  should  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  there  has  been  a 
great  loss  to  the  counti-y. 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  early  in  hi.s 
career,  served  as  coun.sel  to  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  It  was  a  real  privilege 
to  have  had  consultations  with  Bob  Ken- 
nedy on  labor  and  management  contracts 
in  the  Pittsburgh  area,  through  the  ar- 
rangements by  my  good  friend  and  hi.s 
brother,  then  Senator  Jack  Kennedy. 

As  counsel.  Bob  Kennedy  was  atten- 
tive and  took  time  to  meet  with  the  sev- 
eral labor  and  management  leaders  I 
brought  from  Pittsburgh.  He  showed  an 
excellent  grasp  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween serious,  but  protracted,  negotia- 
tions accompanied  by  strikes  and  tho.se 
practices  of  business  and  labor  which 
crossed  over  into  illegality  and  should 
have  been  weeded  out  of  the  U.S.  eco- 
nomic system. 

Since  that  time.  I  have  always  admired 
him  for  his  sagacity  and  abilities  as  well 
as  his  deep  concern  and  interest  in  the 
many  facets  of  the  fast  moving  congres- 
sional activities. 

While  we  have  been  of  different  par- 
ties and  have  taken  different  positions 
on  many  issues,  I  have  nevertheless  read 
Senator  Bob  Kennedy's  statements  and 
have  profited  by  his  keen  advocacy  of 
alternative  viewpoints. 

In  the  type  of  republic  and  democratic 
process  we  have  in  the  United  States, 
parties  are  vehicles  and  our  statesmen, 
such  as  the  President.  Cabinet  members, 
Senators,  and  Representatives,  are  the 
operators  of  the  vehicles.  They  sive  the 
direction  and  provide  the  control  neccs- 
saiT  for  the  projection  of  sound  future 
courses  of  action.  It  is  only  on  the  anvil 
of  this  system  that  the  constant  give 
and  take  necessary  to  hammer  out 
sound,  efficient,  and  progressive  poli- 
cies can  take  place  so  that  all  Americans 
can  share  in  the  progress  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

As  a  participant  on  most  of  the  recent 
issues,  it  is  rewarding  to  give  my  high 
respect  and  ever>-  honor  to  Senator  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  and  to  his  memorj'.  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  deserves  our  respect,  honor. 
and  high  tribute  for  his  outstanding  abil- 
ity, his  devotion  to  the  ideals  of  Ameri- 
can society,  and  his  complete  and  pa- 
triotic dedication  to  our  good  country. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr 
Pepper]. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hearts 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  and  of  the 
American  people  are  heavy  today,  that 
the  hand  of  a  dastardly  assassin,  like  the 
one  who  a  short  time  ago  struck  down  the 
Reverend  Martin  Luther  King  and  an- 
other who  less  than  5  years  ago  struck 
down  a  great  President.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy-, has  now  struck  down  our  distin- 
guished and  dedicated  colleague,  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  that  no  more 
in  life  will  we  hear  in  the  Halls  of  the 
Congress  and  upon  the  stage  of  America 
the  charming  wit,  the  fierce  intensity  o^ 
idealism,  and  the  dedicated  declarations 
to  his  countr\-'s  service  which  so  often 
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and  so  long  emanated  from  this  eloquent 
departed  colleague. 

Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  a  man  unique 
in  America.  He  came  from  a  home  of  the 
rich  and  he  became  the  champion  of  the 
poor. 

He  came  from  those  who  are  privileged 
but  he  became  the  hero  of  those  who  are 
underprivileged  m  America. 

He  came  from  among  those  who  had 
all  that  was  .good  in  an  affluent  America 
but  he  dedicated  his  life  to  trjing  to 
share  those  blessings  with  those  less  for- 
tunate than  he. 

His  voice  will  not  sound  again  in  the 
political  arena.  He  will  not  again  raise 
the  battle  ci-\-  to  help  those  who  need 
help  .so  much  in  America.  But  I  have  the 
feeling  that  somehow  every  one  of  those 
he  fought  to  .serve  will  feel  a  little  greater 
strength  in  the  future  to  fight  his  or  her 
battle  by  invoking  the  memory  of  the 
fight  that  Robert  F.  Kennedy  so  gal- 
lantly waged;  and  his  memory  will  ever 
be  seen  not  only  among  those  whom  he 
.sought  so  nobly  to  serve,  but  who  ad- 
mired a  gallant  fighter  with  unfaltering 
courage  and  unwavering  faith,  w-ho 
fought  with  a  fierceness  unequaled  by 
most  to  achieve  the  ideals  and  the 
dreams  which  moved  in  his  compas- 
sionate heart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  take  our  leave  of  our 
great  and  brave  colleague.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, as  did  another  of  his  departed 
friend  in  t'le  long  ago  wlien  the  sorrow- 
ing Horatio  paid  his  final  tribute  to  his 
departed  friend.  Hamlet.  As  he  .said — 

Good  night,  sweet  prince,  and  may  flights 
of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  IMr, 
Keith  J. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
news  of  Senator  Kennedy's  death 
stunned  the  world  already  numb  from  the 
senseless,  wanton  deed  of  an  assassin 
warped  with  bitterness  and  hate.  My 
sympathy  and  prayers  are  with  Mrs. 
Kennedy  and  the  entire  Kennedy  family, 
who  have  participated  so  fully  in  the 
valiant  efforts  to  define  and  resolve  the 
issues  confronting  our  Nation. 

Yesterday  the  Nation  and  the  world 
reeled  under  the  impact  of  one  more 
manifestation  of  the  mounting  wave  of 
crime  and  lawlessness  that  threatens  to 
flood  our  country.  The  virulent  cancer 
of  hate  and  bitterness  that  prompted  the 
assassin  to  strike  down  Senator  Kennedy 
is  gnawing  at  the  very  roots  of  our  civili- 
zation. In  less  than  5  years  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  has  been  gunned  down 
as  he  rode  through  the  streets;  Martin 
Luther  King,  who  lived  and  preached 
nonviolence,  has  been  .-^hot  from  cow- 
ardly ambush;  angry  and  \iolent  men 
have  looted  and  burned  some  of  our  ma- 
jor cities;  and  now  Robert  Kennedy, 
who  was  a  symbol  of  hope  to  many  of  the 
oppressed  of  the  world,  has  been  mur- 
dered by  an  irrational,  hate-filled  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Kennedy  family  has 
made  Hyannis  Port  on  Cape  Cod  their 
home  for  many  years,  and  yesterday  my 
constituents  prayed  for  the  speedy  and 
full  recovery  of  one  of  Cape  Cod's  best 
known  people.  Today  they  join  every  de- 
cent man  and  woman  in  mourning  the 
loss  of  a  tireless  and  devoted  leader  of 


men,  and  in  renewing  their  commitment 
to  the  survival  of  our  democratic  system 
through  treatment  of  the  root  causes  of 
bitterness  and  hatred  that  are  dividing 
us  as  a  i>eople. 

It  is  iny  ho|ie,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
the  mourning  of  the  loss  of  a  brilliant 
and  compassionate  man,  one  of  the  most 
articulate  and  understanding  of  our  Na- 
tion's leaders,  our  grief-stricken  Nation 
will  rededicate  itself  to  finding  and  cut- 
ting out  the  cancer  of  hate,  violence,  and 
bitterness  that  has  taken  the  life  of 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  and  threatens  to 
destroy  the  very  fabric  of  our  society. 

Senator  Kennedy,  like  his  brother,  the 
late  John  F.  Kennedy,  leaves  a  legacy 
of  devoted  service  to  his  coimtry  and  the 
world.  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  ter- 
rible deed  that  has  :->addened  the  entire 
world  will  give  impetus  to  our  quest  for 
law  and  order,  and  halt  the  wave  of  law- 
lessness that  is  striking  at  the  very  core 
of  our  civilization. 

We  all  hoiDe  that  America  will  learn 
from  this  terrible  tragedy,  and  that  men 
of  good  faith  and  purpose  ever>-\vhere 
will  resolve  to  shut  liale  from  their 
hearts  and  minds.  We  hope  that  love  will 
replace  hate,  and  that  love  will  make 
this  country  and  this  world  a  better  place 
for  people  in  all  walks  of  life  and  of  all 
creeds  and  colors  to  live  and  to  love  and 
to  die  in  peace  and  tranquillity. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nev.-  York  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy ! . 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  Members  of  this  body  my  age,  I 
was  in.spired  to  enter  public  Hfe  by  the 
example  of  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy.  I  know  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  has  been  the  source  of  in- 
.spiration  to  tho.se  of  a  younger  gen- 
eration to  join  the  public  service.  But 
what  was  the  final  reward  for  each  of 
these  men  for  their  dedication:  a  bullet 
in  the  head. 

Yesterday  my  'vvife  was  stopped  on 
the  street  by  a  lady  who  wished  to  com- 
miserate over  the  tragedy,  and  she  asked 
my  wife:  "Arc  you  not  worried  about 
your  husband?"  There  was  a  time  when, 
if  we  disagreed  with  a  person  in  public 
life,  'vve  would  vote  against  him.  Now 
there  is  a  tendency  to  disagree  and  .show 
it  by  shooting  a  person. 

I  am  glad  we  are  meeting  today,  and 
I  think  it  is  important  we  pauss  the  crime 
bill,  but  to  me  this  is  a  short-range 
attack,  and  the  most  important  thing  is 
what  the  President  has  done  in  creating 
this  Commission  to  study  violence  in  our 
society.  I  hope  this  Commission  will 
delve  deeply  into  the  problem  that  per- 
meates the  fabric  of  our  country:  the 
television  programs  of  violence,  that  I 
can  sec  affecting  my  children:  the  pro- 
liferation of  firearms,  and  their  ready 
accessibility:  the  hate  litei-ature  that  is 
spread  about  and  inflames  the  passions 
of  people,  and  I  am  sure  has  inspired 
mail  to  each  Member  of  this  House,  as 
it  has  to  me,  by  people  who  say,  "You 
voted  for  open  housins  and,  as  far  as  I 
am  roncorncd,  that  is  the  last  vote  you 
should  over  cast."  That  is  part  of  the 
climate  that  ixrmeatcs  our  society. 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  I  do  not  know. 
but  I  certainly  hope  and  wish  well  for 


this  Commission  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, because  if  the  death  of  Robert 
Kennedy  and  John  Kennedy  can  inspire 
a  thorough  reaijpraisal  of  our  values  and 
the  inherent  structure  of  our  society  and 
can  move  us  to  purge  this  violence  fiom 
our  midst,  then  ijerhaps  these  men  will 
not  have  died  in  vain. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  i  Mr. 
StrattonI. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  overwhelmed  today  with  a  very  deep 
sense  of  shock  and  sadness  at  the  tragic, 
senseless,  violent,  and  untimely  end  that 
has  come  to  the  brilliant  career  of  Sen- 
ator Robert  F.  Kennedy  of  New  York. 

The  tragedy  is  even  more  overwhelm- 
ing to  us  and  inore  difficult  to  undenstand 
because  it  parallels  io  closely  the  tragic 
end  that  came  to  his  brother,  Pre.sident 
John  F.  Kennedy,  4' 2  years  ago. 

One  may  not  agree  with  all  the  \iews 
of  Senator  Kennedy  to  recognize  he  was 
a  great  and  brilliant  American  and  that 
he  brought  to  public  life  in  America  a 
unique  and  remarkable  quality  of  inten- 
.sity  and  dedication.  Senator  Kennedy 
proved  a  particularly  brilliant  and  efTec- 
tive  spokesman  for  his  adopted  State  of 
New  York  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  His  action  in  the  Senate  benefited 
all  the  people  of  our  State,  and  wherever 
he  went  in  New  York,  either  upstate  or 
downstate.  he  was  greeted  with  an  en- 
thusia.sm  and  affection  that  no  person- 
ality in  public  life — not  even  his  great 
and  distinguished  brother^had  ever  pre- 
viously matched. 

His  death  comes  not  only  as  a  loss  to 
the  people  of  our  State,  but  to  the  people 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Our  hearts  do  go  out,  as  has  already 
been  said,  to  Mrs.  Ethel  Kennedy  and  to 
their  children  in  this  fresh  hour  of  grief. 

But  I  think  our  concern  must  also  go 
out  to  our  own  country.  In  this  incred- 
ible and  tragic  hour,  God  .save  the  United 
States.  Tliis  Republic  of  ours  cannot  ix)s- 
sibly  endure  if  the  growing  wave  of  vio- 
lence that  is  sweepina  acro.ss  our  land, 
and  has  claimed  President  Kennedy,  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  and  now  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy,  is  to  continue.  We  in 
this  Hou.se  and  in  this  Government  face 
no  more  urgent  and  necessarj'  task  than 
to  put  an  end  to  the  nolencc  and  law- 
lessness that  is  taking  such  a  heavy  toll 
of  our  national  leaders. 

So  as  we  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  we  re- 
solve to  take  whatever  steps  may  be  nec- 
essary to  make  .sure  that  the  scn.seless 
violence  that  cut  him  dowii  and  took 
him  from  our  midst  will  soon  be  exorcised 
from  America  forever.  Perhaps,  as  has 
been  said,  enactment  of  the  legislation 
programed  for  today  may  be  one  small 
step  forward  in  that  direction,  and  in 
some  sense  a  personal  tribute  to  Senator 
Kennedy. 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  now 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  fMr. 
Murphy]. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  wife  and  I  extend  our  deep- 
est sympathy  to  Mrs  Kennedy,  their 
children,  his  parents,  and  the  entire 
Kennedy  family,  oii  the  most  tragic  loss 
of  Robert  Francis  Kennedy. 
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The  entire  Congress,  all  of  Govern- 
ment. New  York  State,  the  Nation,  and 
the  world  mourn  his  loss.  We  are  sad- 
dened by  the  death  of  so  great  a  leader 
but  take  some  solace  in  having  known 
him  and  benefited  for  42  years  by  his 
presence. 

There  was  no  harder  worker,  no  per- 
son more  dedicated  to  the  causes  for 
which  he  stood,  no  intellect  keener,  no 
honor  brighter,  and  no  courage  stronger 
than  those  with  which  he  pursued  his 
every  task.  His  concern  for  the  poor  of 
America  and  the  world,  his  dedication  to 
resolving  the  burning  questions  of  prej- 
udice, ignorance,  and  hate  in  this  coun- 
try were  genuine  and  real  manifestations 
of  Robert  Kennedy  that  his  associates 
knew  so  well.  His  devotion  to  his  duty 
was  equally  matched  by  his  devotion  to 
his  wife  and  family. 

All  of  America  will  watch  with  pride 
this  new  generation  of  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedys as  they  strive  to  fulfill  the  ideals 
which  he  articulated. 

The  world  will  go  on.  Other  leaders  will 
succeed.  America  will  expand  and  hope- 
fully the  world  will  live  in  peace,  pro- 
vided more  men  dedicate  themselves  as 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  did  to  his  fellow 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  assassination  of  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy,  by  itself,  was  a 
senseless,  tragic  event,  just  as  the  slay- 
ing of  two  young  marines  last  Tuesday 
and  the  slaying  of  Dr.  King  in  April  were 
senseless  and  tragic. 

Any  of  these  killings  might  have  taken 
place  in  any  other  country,  but  that  is 
irrelevant.  With  or  without  Senator 
Kennedy's  death,  there  is  an  increas- 
ing— and  alarming — trend  toward  vio- 
lence in  American  society.  For  all  of  our 
civilization  and  sophistication,  we  seem 
to  have  a  particular  fascination  for  vio- 
lence; we  buy  our  children  toy  machine 
guns,  and  the  .-novie  industry'  has  never 
stopped  fighting  World  War  II.  Al  Ca- 
pone.  or  the  Indians. 

Television,  the  most  influential  com- 
munication medium  of  all,  is  also  the 
most  saturated  with  violence.  Night  after 
night  one  program  after  the  other  shows 
violence  of  every  kind,  in  great  detail, 
and  now  in  living  color.  The  western  gun- 
fight  is  part  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

In  the  most  recent  issue  of  Saturday 
Review  there  is  an  article  dealing  with 
this  problem  of  violence  on  television. 
The  statistics  used  in  that  article  on  the 
amoimt  of  violence  on  television  are  verj' 
alarming:  according  to  the  article,  in  1 
week  there  were  77  programs  featuring 
violence  of  some  kind — murder,  rape,  as- 
sault, and  so  on. 

It  is  obvious.  I  think,  that  such  pro- 
grams have  a  significant  impact  on  the 
viewing  audience — particularly  on  our 
younger  citizens.  The  responsibility  for 
programing  rests  with  the  networks, 
but  whatever  attempts  they  might  be 
making  to  reduce  the  violence  on  tele- 
vision— if  any — it  is  obvious  that  they 
are  inadequate. 

Therefore.  I  am  calling  for  an  inves- 
tigation of  programing  on  television  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission.  As  a  first  step,  I  am 
having  legislation  drafted  to  direct  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 


conduct,  or  to  commission,  a  comprehen- 
sive studj'  and  investigation  of  the  effects 
of  television  violence  on  the  viewing 
audience. 

We  cannot  continue  to  tolerate  the 
violence  in  this  society;  It  must  be 
stopped.  Our  cherished  freedom  and  lib- 
erty means  little  if  our  citizens  must 
live  in  fear. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
HechlerI. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  fact  the  the 
dean  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Celler].  has  yielded  to 
me.  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  had  a 
rare  and  robust  sense  of  humor  which 
enabled  him  to  be  the  most  human  of 
human  beings.  He  would  probably  be  a 
little  restless  if  he  could  hear  the  solem- 
nity and  length  of  these  tributes. 

In  the  spring  of  1960.  in  the  hills  and 
hollows  of  West  Virginia,  there  was  a 
young  man  fi-om  Massachusetts,  the 
late  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  came  down 
among  us  to  show  that  tolerat;ce  can 
overcome  religious  prejudice.  With  him 
came  his  vigorous  and  principled  young- 
er brother,  Roeert  F.  Kennedy,  who  was 
at  his  side  throughout  the  crucial  West 
Virginia  primary  campaign.  From  the 
day  when  victoo*  came  on  May  10.  1960. 
the  West  Virginia  battle  was  known  as 
the  primary  which  made  a  President,  for 
it  tiTily  placed  John  F.  Kennedy  on  the 
road  to  the  White  House. 

During  that  1960  primary.  West  Vir- 
ginians came  to  know  and  love  the  Ken- 
nedy family.  On  many  occasions  .since 
then,  Robert  F.  Kennedy  returned  to 
West  Virginia,  always  to  be  irreetcd  by 
the  acclaim  of  thousands  of  grateful 
West  Virginians  who  will  never  forget 
what  President  Kennedy  and  his  family 
have  done  for  the  Mountain  State. 

Just  before  Easter  of  1968.  Senator 
Kennedy  interrupted  his  primaiy  cam- 
paign in  Indiana  to  return  for  what 
proved  to  be  his  last  visit  to  West  Vir- 
ginia. Prior  to  his  arrival.  I  issued  the 
following  public  statement: 

West  Virginia  welcomes  the  return  of  Sen- 
ator Robert  P.  Kennedy.  Although  I  have  not 
yet  publicly  committed  myself  to  any  candi- 
date for  President,  I  admire  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's approach  to  public  issues,  and  in- 
tend to  accompany  him  on  his  appearances 
in  West  Virginia. 

Senator  Kennedy's  airplane  landed  at 
Beckley.  W.  Va.  It  was  Good  Friday. 
Hundreds  of  Senator  Kennedy's  ad- 
mirers thronged  the  airport  to  greet 
him.  to  express  their  support,  to  listen  to 
his  inspiring  words. 

Senator  Kennedy  was  the  only  candi- 
date for  President  of  either  party  who 
spent  more  than  1  day  In  West  Virginia, 
who  visited  more  than  one  city,  who  went 
out  among  the  people  instead  of  con- 
centrating his  activities  on  the  political 
leaders  or  the  convention  delegates.  West 
Virginians  gave  him  a  tumultous  wel- 
come. 

The  last  West  Virginia  trip  which  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  took  was  labeled  a  "senti- 
mental journey."  It  was  really  some- 
thing more  than  that.  He  visited  many 
large  and  small  communities  in  southern 
West  Virginia,  throughout  half  a  dozen 


different  coimtles.  Sometimes  in  his 
shirtsleeves,  always  with  unfailing  high 
humor,  constantly  on  the  move,  shaking 
hands,  inspiring,  expoimding.  setting 
forth  his  program,  he  drew  great  and  en- 
thusiastic crowds.  He  gave  a  great  lift 
to  everyone  he  saw.  They  flocked  from 
miles  around  to  grasp  his  hand. 

To  the  young  people  of  West  Virginia 
and  America.  Senator  Kennedy  had  a 
special  place.  He  knew  how  deeply  they 
were  concerned,  frustrated,  and  angered 
by  the  sacrifice  which  America's  man- 
hood was  making  in  the  fruitless  war  in 
Vietnam.  He  knew  that  it  was  difficult 
for  America's  youth  to  comprehend  the 
vast  difference  between  promises  and 
performance,  between  ideals  and  reali- 
ties, between  professed  aims  and  actual 
conditions.  Senator  Kennedy's  high 
standing  with  young  people  was  his 
ability  to  rise  anew  and  on  high  the 
torch  of  American  idealism,  to  articu- 
late the  opposition  of  young  America  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  to  express  bet- 
ter than  any  other  man  in  public  life  the 
aspirations  of  young  people  everj'where. 

Throughout  the  Nation.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy put  his  finger  on  the  basic  prob- 
lems of  modern  society.  He  had  an  in- 
stinct for  the  jugular  in  defining  the  di- 
mensions of  the  sickness  which  grew 
out  of  intolerance,  hate,  poverty,  blood- 
shed, and  war.  He  recognized  that  there 
are  groups  of  people  in  this  Nation  who 
really  aspire  to  higher  and  greater  things. 
and  he  wanted  to  give  them,  not  gifts  on 
a  silver  platter,  but  the  oppori;unity  to 
better  themselves. 

Ti-uly.  Senator  Kennedy  awakened  the 
conscience  of  America. 

In  West  Virginia  and  the  Nation,  we 
shall  remember  him  and  draw  inspiration 
from  all  the  great  causes  in  which  he  par- 
ticipated. We  can  pay  our  tributes  best 
not  with  w^ords  but  with  deeds,  in  working 
for  what  he  stood  for — tolerance, 
brotherhood,  courage,  love,  fairplay.  and 
above  aU.  peace  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [  Mr. 
OttingerI. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  head  of  our  delegation 
and  dean  of  the  House  for  yielding. 

I  rise  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  late  Robert  Francis  Ken- 
nedy, a  personal  friend,  an  outstanding 
Senator  from  my  State  of  New  York,  a 
distinguished  Attorney  General,  the  can- 
didate of  my  choice  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States. 

I  join  in  extending  sympathy  to  his 
wife,  to  his  children,  and  to  his  entire 
family,  on  behalf  of  myself,  my  wife 
Betty  Ann.  and  my  constituents.  God 
knoW'S.  this  wonderful  family  has  had 
more  than  its  share  of  personal  tragedy 
and  grief. 

Earlier  today  I  made  a  motion  to  ad- 
journ the  House  out  of  a  very  strong  and 
sincere  feeling  that,  in  the  wake  of  this 
national  tragedy,  it  is  inappropriate  that 
we  should  do  business  as  usual.  I  know 
the  House  has  never  adjourned  because 
of  the  death  of  any  other  Senator,  and 
I  am  told  that  the  Senate  in  fact  is  in 
session  today. 

This  is  no  usual  situation.  A  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 


States  has  been  assassinated.  Tlie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  felt  it  nec- 
essary to  assign  Secret  Service  security 
guards  for  all  the  other  candidates  for 
President.  Nothing  like  this  has  ever 
before  happened  in  this  country,  that 
candidates  for  highest  office  need  be  pro- 
tected for  fear  of  their  lives.  What  a 
sorry  state  of  affairs  it  is. 

Out  of  respect  for  the  murdei-ed  Sena- 
tor and  his  family,  all  the  other  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency  from  both  polit- 
ical parties  have  suspended  their  own 
activities. 

Furthermore,  this  national  tragedy  of 
assassination  of  a  presidential  aspirant. 
Robert  Kennedy,  follows  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  assassination  of  his  brother,  the 
great  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 
History  repeats  itself  in  a  manner  which 
has  horrified  the  Nation  and  the  world 
and  has  brought  us  all  to  grief. 

In  these  exceptional  cricumstances,  an 
exception  should  be  made.  It  does  not 
seem  right  to  yo  on  with  our  business. 
Certainly,  I  have  no  stomach  for  pro- 
ceeding in  this  hour  of  grief  and  tragedy. 
I  know  a  majority  of  this  House  dis- 
agreed with  me.  and  I  respect  the  feel- 
ings of  these  Members.  I  know  they  re- 
spect the  memory  of  Robert  Kennedy 
as  much  as  I. 

Many  of  them  feel  that  the  crime  bill 
we  are  to  consider  today  is  a  ver>-  im- 
portant measure  relating  to  the  circum- 
stances affecting  the  death  of  Robert 
Kennedy,  particularly  its  gun-control 
provisions,  limited  as  they  are.  It  is  a  bill 
which  I  intend  to  support  despite  the 
fact  that  I  feel  it  has  some  deficiencies,  in 
the  effort  to  try  to  deal  with  the  violence 
and  lawlessness  which  in  a  very  real  way 
make  up  the  background  for  the  assas- 
sination of  great  leaders  like  Martin 
Luther  King,  John  F.  Kennedy,  and 
Robert  Kennedy. 

I  fail  to  see  why  we  could  not  pass  the 
crime  bill  next  week,  however. 

I  know.  too.  that  many  Members  want 
to  take  the  opportunity  to  eulogize  the 
late  Senator,  and  I  join  in  this.  But  this. 
too.  could  well  have  waited. 

However.  I  understand  the  feelings  of 
those  who  want  to  do  these  things  today, 
albeit  I  disagree  with  them.  I  join  them 
in  their  testaments  and  in  considering  a 
m.easure  on  the  subject  of  crime  in  which 
the  late  Senator  was  truly  interested. 

Robert  Kennedy  stood  strongly 
against  the  violence  and  lawlessness  with 
which  this  bill  attempts  to  deal.  He  tried 
to  remove  the  hate  and  divisiveness 
in  this  country  by  standing  for  progress 
on  behalf  of  the  poor,  on  behalf  of  the 
neglected,  on  behalf  of  youth,  and  on 
behalf  of  all  people  wiio  feel  deprived 
and  alienated  from  their  society. 

The  best  tribute  that  we  can  pay  to 
our  late  Senator  is  to  carry  on  in  his 
tradition,  to  carry  on  his  efforts,  and  in 
his  words,  "to  make  America  better."  We 
must  exert  every  effort  in  his  name  to 
return  to  a  way  of  life  based  on  respect 
for  law  and  laws  that  all  Americans  can 
respect. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
make  the  observation  that,  had  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  OttingerI  prevailed,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  hold  these  eulogies 
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and  we  would  not  have  heard  the  state- 
ment made  just  now  by  the  gentlemai". 
from  New  York. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Bingham  1. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall 
all  miss  Robert  Kennedy.  Those  of  us 
who  loved  and  admired  him  will  mi.ss 
him  most,  but  even  those  wiio  reviled 
him  will  miss  him  too. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  not  a  man  you 
could  be  indifferent  about.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  and  complex  per- 
sonalities I  have  ever  known  He  brounht 
excitement  to  the  national  political  scene. 
By  many.  I  believe,  he  was  misunder- 
.■^tood.  but  110  one  was  bored  by  him. 

FuUv   to  describe  his  qualities  would 
be  an  "impossible  task.  To  attempt  to  do 
so  would  require  many  hours.  I  would 
just  like  to  mention  a  few  of  these  quali- 
ties:  his  courage,  his  wit.  his  extraor- 
dinary vitality,  his  modesty— a  modesty 
strangely  coupled  with  great  confidence 
in  liis  tbility  to  lead  and  to  serve— his 
tenderness  toward  those  he  loved,  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  ways  of  the  world  and 
of  the  needs  of  this  country.  Most  of  all 
I  will  remember  the  depth  of  his  teeling 
about  the  desperate  problems  that  face 
our  Nation  and  the  strength  of  his  de- 
termination to  do  something  about  them. 
For  his  wonderful  wife.  Ethel,  and  for 
his  children  and  for  all  liis  family,  we 
can  only  express  the  hope  that  they  can 
find  some  comfort  in  the  thought  of  how 
much  he  was  able  to  do  for  his  country 
and  the  world  in  the  course  of  a  short 
life.  May  they  also  in  the  future  be  able 
to  find  some  comfort  in  the  ihour.iht  that 
his  life  and  his  tragic  death  will  in  tlm.o 
lead  to  a  more  vigorous  pursuit  of  his 
ideals  by  his  countrymen. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  words  can- 
not express  the  sadness  that  engulfs  me 
today.  We  have  lost  a  friend  and  leader. 
The  Nation  and  the  world  have  lost  a 
man  who  offered  the  promise  of  great 
things  to  come. 

Senator  Kennedy  was  a  fatalist.  He 
had  lived  with  tragedy  and  had  .said 
manv  times  that  he  would  accept  what 
the  future  offered.  Now  the  country  is 
united  in  its  suffering  with  his  brave  and 
gifted  family.  God  has  given  them  much 
and  taken  away  much.  Only  he  can  un- 
derstand why  they  must  suffer  so.  It  is 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  mere 
mortals. 

That  this  gifted  man  was  taken  from 
us  through  the  same  senseless  action 
which  claimed  our  beloved  late  Pi-esident 
merelv  compounds  the  tragedy.  He  is 
another  victim  of  the  violence  which  has 
characterized  this  decade  of  discontent. 
Where  will  it  end.  Mr.  Speaker?  Are  men 
who  believe  passionately  in  justice  and 
good  and  who  choose  to  place  their  views 
before  thp  public  doomed  to  live  with  the 
ever-present  threat  of  violent  death? 
Are  the  attitudes  of  the  extremists  on  the 
right  and  the  left  who  condone  and 
tacitly  encourage  violence  to  dominate 
our  national  life? 

Robert  Kennedy  is  now  with  the  two 
he  served  so  well  m  life,  his  brother  and 


his  God.  We  have  left  the  memory  of 
his  compassion  for  the  poor  of  the  world, 
his  passionate  belief  that  if  men  really 
tried  they  could  bring  about  a  change 
in  the  world,  his  view  that  the  United 
States  was  the  "last,  best  hope  of  man- 
kind." It  is  not  much.  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
it  is  something. 

Today  I  can  only  think  of  the  words  of 
the  Irish  poet,  William  Butler  Yeats: 


Things  fall  apart. 

The  center  cannot  hold. 

Mere  anarchy  Is  loosed  upon  the  world. 

To  his  parents.  Amba.ssador  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  his  wife,  Ethel,  his 
brother  and  sisters,  and  his  children,  I 
offer  my  condolences  and  the  condo- 
lences of  my  constituents.  I  shall  pray 
for  his  everlasting  soul. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana   I  Mr.  Jacobs). 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman   for  yielding   to   me   at   this 

time.  _,  , 

At  the  time  of  President  Kennedys 
death  Governor  Stevenson  said  that 
President  Kennedy  was  ".so  contempo- 
rai-y  a  man.  so  involved  in  our  world,  so 
intense  a  i>articipant  in  the  great  events 
of  our  dav,  that  he  seemed  to  be  the 
veo'  symbol  of  vitality  and  exuberance, 
which  is  the  essence  of  life  itself." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  that  ref- 
erence by  Governor  Stevenson  apphes 
precisely  also  to  the  late  Senator  Rob- 
ert Francis  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wondei-  how  many 
Americans  realize  how  much  we  needed 
Robert  Kennedy.  He  carried  abroad  to 
all  the  world  the  image  of  America  as  a 
young  vital  nation  of  idealism.  This  was 
true  in  Poland;  it  was  true  in  Japan,  and 
it  was  true  wherever  he  visited.  That  is 
the  kind  of  image  that  every  American 
miaht  hope  we  would  have. 

When  Senator  Kennedy  spoke  of  his 
departed  brother  at  the  Democratic 
Convention  in  1964,  he  said: 

When  I  think  of  President  Kennedy  I 
think  of  the  words  of  Shakespeare  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet: 

■When  he  shall  die. 
Take  him  and  cut  him  out  Into  little  stars, 
.\nd  he  shall  make  the  face  of  heaven  so 

fair 
That   all    the   world   will    be    in    love   wnth 

night. 
And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun 

That  is  the  way  all  of  us  who  loved 
Robert  Kennedy  would  hope  that  he 
would  be  remembered  also. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washinaton. 

Mr  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
dean  of  the  House  for  yielding  to  me 
at  this  time. 

I  particularly  want  to  associate  myselt 
with  the  remarks  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana   [Mr.  Jacobs]: 

When  he  shaU  die.  take  him  and  cut  him 
out  in  little  stars,  and  he  will  make  the  face 
of  heaven  so  fine — 

That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with 
night,  and  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun. 

Today  it  is  hard  for  come  of  us  as  we 
look  around  the  Chamber  to  recognize 
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those  who  have  been  with  us  in  support 
of  Senator  Kennedy,  because  it  is  hard 
to  see  through  your  tears.  Maybe  we  were 
sometimes  wrong,  but  perhaps  we  can  be 
forariven  for  our  wishing  for  a  return 
to  Camelot. 

Some  of  us  came  Into  politics  in  the 
1960's,  and  others  in  the  1950's.  led  by 
the  Kennedys  We  were  inspired,  and 
after  the  death  of  John  Kennedy,  we 
picked  up  the  pieces  of  a  dream  and, 
though  many  felt  we  should  not  try 
again,  we  have  tried  to  go  forward.  Thi.s 
past  makes  today  so  very,  very  difficult. 

Because  of  this  past  I  would  like  to  talk 
for  a  moment  today  to  the  young  who 
are  so  hurt,  to  the  di.«affected  in  our 
society  who  are  discouraged,  and  to  those 
who  were  in  the  Department  of  Justice, 
when  we  all  served  with  Bob  Kennedy 
in  the  1960's.  Particularly  those  of  us  who 
served  then  could  not  understand  why 
some  could  use  the  terms  "ruthless."  and 
"opportunist."  because  this  was  not  Bob 
Kennedy.  Strength — yes,  and  always  a 
basic  integrity  but  also  fundamental  shy- 
nes.s,  and  a  deep  capacity  for  camaraderie 
and  loyalty.  As  was  expressed  so  very 
well  by  the  -'entleman  from  Ohio,  all  of 
us  knew  that  tins  was  a  compassionate, 
kind  man  with  a  wry  sense  of  hirnior. 

So  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  us  are 
here  to  say  to  his  family  how  much  we 
appreciated  him,  how  glad  we  are  that 
he  was  here,  how  much  we  will  miss  him, 
and  we  also  probably  ask  a  little  bit  of 
forgiveness  for  not  having  done  a  little 
more  for  him.  We  believed  m  him.  We 
believe  in  his  principles.  We  believe  in  the 
enlightenment  and  tlae  desire  for  justice 
and  the  belief  in  our  society  that  he  so 
strongly  mainrained. 

Yes,  this  is  a  society  of  laws — but  it 
is  also  a  society  of  men:  it  is  a  society 
of  men  who  say  we  will  try.  and  we  be- 
lieve, and  we  are  here,  and  we  will  strug- 
gle, and  we  will  be  responsible.  In  doing 
these  things  sometimes  it  is  difficult: 
sometimes  one  may  seem  to  be  on  the 
wrong  side.  Sometimes  people  may  criti- 
cize but  strong.  enli,c:htened  men  are  the 
vital  ingredient  that  make  a  democratic 
system  work. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  we  remember  and 
that  we  live  with  the  things  that  he  said 
just  before  he  was  killed,  which  was  that 
we  must  change  our  society.  We  must  be 
willing  to  establish  new  policies.  Those 
of  us  who  are  affluent  must  understand 
that  the  Nation  has  given  much  to  us. 
and  the  Nation  should  be  given  a  chance 
to  provide  from  its  great  bounty  for  all 
of  our  people. 

There  is  a  void  of  leadership  in  the 
lifes  of  many  of  us  in  the  world  today.  I 
hope  this  void  will  be  filled,  but  it  will 
take  time,  and  we  will  have  to  look  hard. 
We  shall  miss  Senator  Kennedy  very 
much  as  a  symbol,  as  a  leader,  and  as  a 
friend. 

So  on  behalf  of  Betty,  myself,  and  the 
children — and  particularly  my  little 
boys  who  believed  in  him  so  deeply — w'e 
want  to  express  and  extend  oiu  deepest 
sympathies  t-o  the  entire  Kennedy  family, 
and  especially  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  and 
children. 

Mr.  SNYDER  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky.   (Mr.  Snyder  1. 


Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  unanimous-consent  request 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  CellerI,  and  which  was  earlier 
granted,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  and  to  include 
therewith  the  statement  of  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Most  Reverend  Richard  A. 
Ackerman.  bishop,  of  Covington.  Ky. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
HoLiFiELD  I .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today,  I  expressed  to  this  House  the 
sympathy  of  my  family  and  my  con- 
stituents to  the  Kennedy  family. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  be  remiss 
if  I  neglected  to  read  to  the  House  tiie 
statement  of  His  Excellency  the  Most 
Reverend  Richard  H.  Ackerman,  bishop, 
of  the  diocese  of  Covington,  Ky. 

Bishop  Ackerman's  statement  and 
holy  blessing  reads  as  follows: 

The  death  of  New  York's  able  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  and  distinguished  Ameri- 
can citizen  has  occasioned  great  personal 
sorrow  and  sense  of  grief  for  the  faithful 
of  the  Diocese  of  Covington;  its  clergy, 
religious  and  its  laity. 

The  hand  of  the  assassin  has  robbed  us 
once  again  of  a  leader  capable  of  achieving 
much  good  and  lasting  benefit  for  the  coun- 
try and  all  its  people.  This  fact,  chilling  and 
appalling  as  it  is  for  all  of  us.  is  telling 
evidence  of  the  tremendous  disregard  for 
law  and  lack  of  esteem  for  authority  that 
exists  throughout  our  nation,  among  all 
categories  of  its  people. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  in  a  sense  an  apostle 
of  respect  for  law  and  the  achievement  of 
the  good  order  which  it  engenders.  If  his 
untimely  death  contributes  even  in  smallest 
measure  to  an  awakening  of  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all 
Americans,  young  and  old  alike,  then  he 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain. 

May  God  grant  eternal  rest  to  the  departed 
soul  of  Robert  Kennedy.  And  may  He  give 
to  us  who  remain  the  courage  and  determi- 
nation to  walk  in  the  ways  of  His  com- 
mandments, hearing  no  evil  because  He  is 
with  us. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Hungate]. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
tragic  hour.  Our  countiy  is  less  for  the 
loss  we  have  suffered  by  reason  of  the 
deatii  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
However,  we  are  stronger  because  of  the 
life  that  he  led. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  can  we  say  to  his 
family,  and  particularly  to  his  children, 
for  the  gift — a  most  precious  gift — they 
have  given  our  country,  the  gift  of  their 
father  and  his  service  to  America? 

Let  us  in  this  body,  who  were  privi- 
leged to  know  him  and  his  work,  and  to 
know  the  particular  depth  of  his  love  of 
his  country,  seek  to  impart  .some  idea  of 
that  to  our  fellow  countrymen. 

If  all  Americans  can  come  to  love  this 
country  half  as  much  as  he  did,  then 
freedom  s  future  is  certainly  assured. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio   I  Mr.  HaysI. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  dean  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  and  I  suppose  every  sane 


American,  feels  .sliocked  and  horrified  at 
the  senseless  and  outrageous  assassina- 
tion of  Senator  Kennedy.  Not  evei-j'one 
agreed  with  him,  but  everyone,  I  think, 
can  honestly  say  that  he  made  a  contri- 
bution, and  a  ureat  contribution,  to 
American  political  life. 

Many  people  have  asked  me  in  tlie  la.«t 
few  hour;j:  What  is  happening  to  this 
country'^  I  must  say.  I  cannot  sivc  them 
an  answer,  but  I  do  think  there  is  a  grow- 
ing sense  of  tolerance  for  violence  and  a 
loss,  it  .seems  to  me.  of  a  sense  of  outrage 
at  \-iolence. 

Somehov,'  or  another  we  are  not  only 
going  to  have  to  regain  our  sense  of  bal- 
ance, where  the.se  thines  are  concerned, 
but  we  are  going  to  have  to.  somehow  or 
another,  have  a  more  objective  outlook 
upon  the  kind  of  people  who  perpetrate 
the.se  terrible  crimes.  They  must  be  pun- 
ished and  promptly. 

Almost  lost  in  the  sen.se  of  shock  we 
feel  at  the  assassination  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy was  the  murder  of  two  youns  ma- 
rines in  this  city  on  the  same  night — two 
young  Americans  whose  names  I  do  nn* 
know,  who  were  .'^hot  down  in  cold  blood 
by  i^eople  who  did  not  know  them  at  all 
and  who  had  no  knowledge  that  they 
even  existed  until  a  few  seconds  before 
they  v,-ere  murdered. 

Somehow  or  other  we  have  ^-'Ot  to  re- 
move from  America  the  tolerance  that 
we  seem  to  liave  built  up  for  this  kind 
of  outrageous  crime — the  assassination 
of  one  of  our  jireat  Senators,  the  assassi- 
nation of  two  young  Americans  in 
uniform. 

I  do  not  know  the  answer.  Many  peo- 
ple are  groping  for  it.  I  suppose  it  was 
perhaps  expressed  as  well  by  my  little 
daughter  at  breakfast  yesterday  as  by 
anyone.  v»hen  she  said.  "Daddy,  why 
would  anybody  do  this?" 

We  do  not  know  the  answer,  but  we 
have  got  to  find  the  answer  and  we  ha\e 
got  to  correct  it.  And  if  we  do  not.  all  of 
the  great  men  who  liave  worked  for  this 
great  democracy  of  ours  will  have  worked 
in  vain,  because  a  society  of  the  kind 
we  want  to  build  cannot  endure  in  a  cli- 
mate such  as  this. 

My  deepest  sympathies  '-xo  out  to  the 
wife,  the  children,  and  the  relatives  of 
Senator  Kennedy.  As  someone  said  pri- 
vately to  me  a  moment  ago,  "Let  us  hope 
that  this  family  does  not  have  to  endure 
any  more  tlian  it  already  has." 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Leggett  I. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  is  my  treasured  privilege  to  have 
campaigned  just  a  few  days  ago,  last  Fri- 
day and  Saturday,  with  Bob,  Ethel,  and 
Ted  Kennedy  in  Cahfomia.  I  met  Bob's 
train  at  Stockton.  Calif.  Nearly  10.000 
people  turned  out  to  welcome  him.  We 
traveled  to  Lodi  and  then  to  Sacramento, 
seeing  better  than  25,000  Californians 
who  were  also  concerned  Americans. 

Bob  had  an  infectious  smile  and  wit, 
and  while  he  expressed  liimself  on  poli- 
cies, on  a  balanced  foreign  pohcy  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  around  the  world,  he 
also  took  time  to  poke  fun  at  his  ad- 
versaries. He  expressed  the  hope  of  the 
future  that  excellence  in  leadership 
could  provide  understanding  and  concili- 
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ation  both  within  this  country  and  be- 
tween the  races  and  outside  the  coun- 
try among  our  enemies. 

Though  Bob  Kennedy  won  the  elec- 
tion yesterday  in  California,  the  pros- 
pects for  his  ultimate  success  never  look- 
ed ver>'  good  to  obtain  the  presidential 
nomination.  Last  Friday,  as  this  young 
man  in  California  traveled  up  the  Cen- 
tral Valley,  things  did  not  look  very  good. 
It  is  rather  ironic  that  this  man  should 
be  called  "ruthle.ss.  '  "cunning,"  and 
"grasping."  He  cho.se  to  declare  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  with  an  anti- 
labor  leader  record,  a  Catholic,  an  intel- 
lectual without  a  university  backing,  de- 
claring against  the  Pre.sident  of  the 
United  States  at  a  time  of  war.  This  is 
the  man  that  we  call  "ruthless."  He 
trembled  slightly  with  fatigue  at  the  rear 
of  the  train  as  he  expressed  him.self  in 
city  after  city  for  a  new  America. 

He  was  impressed  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  crowds,  but  privately  he  expres.sed 
trepidation  at  the  future  prospects  of 
.'iuccess.  The  Vice  President  looked  very, 
very  formidable.  This  man  who  was 
"ruthle.ss"  was  concerned  that  his  party 
under  the  Vice  President  would  be  so 
splintered  that  ultimately  they  could  not 
.succeed. 

I  a.sked  him  if  in  the  interest  of  a  uni- 
fied party,  and  perhaps  with  a  modified 
foreign  policy,  he  would  contemplate,  if 
the  inevitable  occurred,  being  the  second 
man  on  that  ticket.  This  "cunning''  man. 
this  "ruthless"  man  never  said  no.  As 
we  traveled  further  through  the  Central 
Valley,  through  urban  Sacramento,  and 
.sat  together  at  the  back  of  the  train, 
we  looked  out  and  we  saw  a  crowd  of  lx)ys 
playing  ball.  The  train  was  traveling  \evy 
slowly.  He  stood  up  and  waved  and  they 
waved  back. 

He  said.  "Guys,  never  run  for  Pre.si- 
dent of  the  United  States."  And  then 
we  laughed,  because  we  all  knew  he  was 
iokine.  This  was  part  of  his  makeup. 

The  unfortunate  thing  Ls  that,  unlike 
Bob's  brother  Jack,  this  country-  is  never 
really  soing  to  know  Bob.  is  never  f,'oing 
to  understand  the  leadership  that  has 
been  lost  to  our  generation.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  Congress  really  is  !X)werless 
to  legislate  away  and  lecrLslate  out  of 
existence  the  senseless  act  that  took  his 
life. 

To  his  courageous  wife  and  family,  I 
merely  say  that  the  Nation  shares  in 
your  .sorrow. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  fMr. 
PlyntI. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  nentleman  from  New  York  for 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

I  feel  that  I  speak  for  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  as  well  as  for  my- 
self, when  I  express  profound  sorrow 
and  a  very  deep  regret  at  the  senseless 
and  traffic  act  of  violence  wliich  de- 
stroyed the  life  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
late  a  Senator  from  New  York.  During  a 
public  career  of  15  years.  Bob  Kennedy 
demonstrated  almost  uiilimited  energy 
with  qualities  and  attributes  of  national 
and  political  leadership.  Not  all  of  us 
agreed  with  him  all  of  the  time,  but  he 
was  a  man  possessed  of  a  strong  and 
keen  intellect,  which  was  sharpened  by 
experience. 


In  the  hours  which  have  intervened 
since  we  first  learned  of  this  unbeliev- 
able act  in  Los  Angeles  early  Wednesday 
morning,  both  my  .sons  have  called  me 
and  have  talked  to  me  about  this.  Nat- 
urally they  ask  of  me  the  same  questions 
which  I  know  have  been  asked  of  nearly 
everyone  here.  Tho.se  questions  were: 
How  could  a  thing  like  that  happen? 
Why  did  it  happen?  And.  of  course,  I 
couid  give  no  answer.  I  can  give  no  an- 
swer today. 

However,  I  would  say  this:  This  may 
be  a  byproduct  or  an  end  product  of  an 
era  of  lawUssnes.'^  and  violence,  and  dis- 
regard for  law  and  order  and  discipline. 
It  may  be  that  when  hi^h  officials  seem 
to  approve  of  and  even  to  encourage  vio- 
lence and  lawles.sness  and,  yes.  demon- 
.strations  which  either  are  violent  in 
them.selves  or  which  approach  violence. 
that  such  encouragement  may  be  taken 
by  individuals  with  deviated  personali- 
ties as  an  invitation  to  them  to  partici- 
pate also  in  crime,  and  acts  of  violence, 
even  including  the  murder  of  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  think  the  words  of  John 
Donne  have  ever  seemed  truer  than  i>iey 
must  seem  to  most  of  us  here  today : 

.\nd  therefore  never  send  to  know  for  whom 

the  bell  tolls: 
It  tolls  for  thee. 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Flynt  and  our  chil- 
dren. I  extend  to  Mrs.  Ethel  Kennedy 
and  her  children  and  to  the  other  mem- 
b:;  s  of  the  Kennedy  family,  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  in  their  sorrow  and  at  a  time 
of  another  great  lo.ss. 


causes  which  caused  him  to  risk  his  life 
for  the  love  of  our  country. 

On  behalf  of  myself,  my  hu-sband  and 
my  daughter,  whose  love  for  the  Sena- 
tor was  without  bounds,  I  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathies  to  the  bereaved 
widow  and  to  his  children  and  to  his  en- 
tire family. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  I  Mr.  M.at- 
sunagaI. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
tragic  assa.s.sination  of  Senator  Robert 
Francis  Kennedy  leaves  a  vast  emptiness 
in  American  political  life,  one  which  can 
never  be  fully  refilled. 

Like  his  brother,  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  Senator  Kennedy  dis- 
played unusual  compassion  for  the  poor, 
the  downtrodden,  the  disadvantaged,  and 
pursued  his  personal  convictions  with  a 
profile  of  courage  which  has  inspired 
those  about  him  and  which  will  continue 
to  inspire  generations  of  Americans  yet 
unborn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is  true  that  God 
moves  in  mysterious  ways,  that  mystery 
is  compounded  by  His  taking  from  our 
midst  the  young,  energetic,  i)romi.se- 
laden  Robert  Francis  Kennedy. 

Why?  Why?  Why?  we  cry  aloud  and 
quietly  in  our  aching  hearts,  .searchinu 
tor  an  an.swer. 

Perhaps  it  was  God's  purpo.se  to  lead 
us  to  this  search  by  deigning  such  a 
tragic  event.  Let  us  then  concern  our- 
selves with  some  sober  .soul  searching  in 
the  hope  of  finding  the  an.swer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  people  of  Hawaii, 
for  Mrs.  Matsunaga  and  myself  I  express 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to     my  deepest  .sympathy  and  heartfelt  con- 


the    gentlewoman    from    Hawaii    I  Mrs. 
Mink]. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  heart  aches  today  as 
I  begin  to  realize  that  a  man  I  admired 
so  much  is  no  longer  to  be  with  us.  As 
he  ser\-ed  to  inspire  us  when  he  was 
alive,  so  he  will  continue  to  inspire  us 
as  did  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. Few  men  in  ijublic  life  have  cap- 
tured the  soul  and  spirit  of  our  democ- 
racy as  did  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
Hi.s  death  has  made  us  all  the  poorer,  for 
we  shall  not  be  hearing  his  moving  plea 
for  peace  and  for  justice:  yet,  we  are  all 
the  richer  for  having  known  him  if  even 
for  such  a  short  moment. 

For  our  youth  he  stood  as  a  champion 
of  what  is  right:  for  our  poor  he  stood 
for  hope  and  for  freedom  from  their 
despair:  for  our  minorities  he  challenged 
the  status  quo  and  gave  them  the  desire 
to  persevere  in  their  struggle  for  equality 
and  for  opportunity;  for  the  i^eople  of 
America  he  .symbolized  the  finest  ideal 
of  government  by  the  people  and  achieved 
a  dialog  with  his  beloved  Nation  un- 
paralleled in  our  histoiy. 

Robert  Francis  Kennedy  stood  for  love 
and  brotherhood.  After  the  agony  of  this 
day  has  softened  to  grief,  let  us  stand  in 
his  iJlace  to  continue  in  his  great  effort 
to  make  .America  better,  to  preseiwe  our 
cherished  liberties,  to  assure  justice  and 
equality  to  all,  to  be  unafraid  to  stand 
up  for  what  we  believe  is  right  and  good, 
to  di.scrcdit  hate,  distrust,  and  suspicion 
and  to  banish  it  forever  from  the  stream 
of  pubhc  dialog,  and  to  return  to  the 


dolences  to  his  courageous  widow,  Mrs. 
Ethel  Kennedy,  to  his  children,  to  his 
brother.  Senator  Edv.'ard  Kennedy,  to  his 
parents,  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Kennedy,  and  to  the  rest  of  that  great 
American  family.  May  they  find  some 
comfort  in  the  fact  that  all  Americans 
and  all  people  throughout  the  world 
share  their  loss  and  ,sorrow. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Celler.  I  nov,'  yield  to  the  '-entle- 
man  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  PucinskiI. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  share 
the  great  esteem  for  Senator  Kennedy 
held  by  all  of  those  v^ho  have  spoken  here 
today.  Senator  Kennedy  v.-as  a  frequent 
visitor  to  the  city  of  Chicago.  I  know  of 
few  Americans  who  were  always  L;reeted 
as  warmly  and  as  enthusiastically  wher- 
ever they  went  in  Chicago,  as  the  late 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy.  He  had  this 
great  respect  of  the  people  Ijecause  even 
though  he  came  from  the  eastern  sea- 
board, he  had  a  great  understanding  of 
the  Midwest  and  he  loved  the  people  of 
the  Midwest  and  the  various  ethnic 
groups  that  he  found  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. He  was  also  loved  by  them.  Wher- 
ever he  went  he  was  greeted  with  ureat 
applause  and  enthusia.sm.  I  remember 
he  was  in  my  district  in  1966.  and  all  of 
the  men  with  me  at  that  time,  veterans 
of  the  political  scene,  never  recalled  as 
enthusiastic  a  reception  for  any  single 
American  as  was  riven  lo  Robert  Ken- 
nedy when  he  visited  the  northwest  side 
of  Chicago.  It  is  the  irony  of  our  time 
that  48  hours  ago  this  brilliant  young 
American  was  hopefully  reaching  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  with  all 
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the  qualifications  tfiat  that  difBcult  job 
requires.  Instead,  if  we  look  48  hours 
ahead,  we  see  him  being  buried  in  Arling- 
ton Cemetery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  one  thing  should 
be  made  clear  today.  Sirhan  Bishara 
Sirhan  not  only  committed  a  hideous 
crime  against  Senator  Kennedy  and  his 
family,  but  he  has  also  committed  a 
monstrous  crime  against  every  single 
American  in  these  United  States.  This 
crazed  killer,  with  a  gun  in  his  hand  and 
two  bullets,  made  a  decision  that  right- 
fully belongs  to  the  American  people. 
With  two  bullets  he  denied  the  people 
the  right  that  they  have  to  make  their 
collective  decision  at  the  ballot  box.  I  say 
his  crime  was  against  all  of  us.  because 
he  has  made  a  mockery-  of  democracy. 
What  good  is  freedom,  what  good  is  a 
republic,  what  good  is  a  democracy  when 
our  society  permits  a  system  under  which 
one  killer  like  this  can  frustrate  the  will 
of  a  great  Nation  and  take  away  from 
our  people  With  two  bullets  the  tight  of 
the  people  to  decide  who  is  going  to  be 
the  next  President  of  the  United  States? 

Today  I  voted  against  the  motion  to 
adjourn  this  House.  I  voted  that  way 
because  I  wanted  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  crime  bill  this  afternoon. 
I  honestly  feel  that  by  passing  this  legis- 
lation today  we  will  start  on  the  way 
toward  restoring  law  and  order  in  this 
country.  Hopefully  in  the  remaining  days 
of  this  Congress,  it  is  my  prayer  that  we 
will  enact  legislation  which  will  restore 
this  country  to  its  glory  and  its  glamor 
so  that  when  this  Congress  adjourns  we 
can  look  back  at  the  contribution  of  John 
F.  Kennedy  and  Robert  Kennedy  and 
the  legacy  tliat  they  left  us  and  say  to 
the  American  people,  yes.  we  shall  return 
to  Camelot. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  proud  to  have  had  an  opportimity 
to  play  a  minor  pait  in  so  many  enter- 
prises in  which  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  played  a  major  role. 

The  thing  that  impressed  me  most 
about  Senator  Kennedy  was  his  zeal  and 
dedication  to  a  cause.  When  he  found  a 
situation  which  seemed  to  him  to  be 
wrong,  he  not  only  was  determined  to 
set  it  right,  but  he  always  was  com- 
pletely convinced  that  it  could  be  set 
right.  He  believed  there  was  no  problem 
that  the  American  people  could  not  face 
and  solve  if  the  people  of  the  country 
had  their  attention  directed  to  it,  and 
had  courageous  and  intelligent  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  pureuit  o:  these 
goals.  Senator  Kennedy  was  absolutely 
tenacious.  He  would  not  give  up.  He 
would  try  everything.  And,  if  everything 
failed,  he  would  try  something  else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  qualities  that 
all  of  us  should  admire:  these  are  the 
qualities  of  America;  these  are  the  quali- 
ties so  characteristic  of  the  late  Senator 
Robert  Francis  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  tragic  loss  of  a 
great  man,  American  society  has  suf- 
fered a  blow  which  it  can  ill  afford. 

I  would  hope  that  the  tragic  death  of 
Senator  Kennedy  will  lead  this  country 


to  adopt  the  same  tenacious  will  to  set 
things  right.  I  hope  that  this  country 
will  find  and  root  out  the  causes  of,  and 
the  reasons  for.  depraved  violence,  like 
that  which  cost  the  Senator  his  life.  Per- 
haps that  would  be  the  best  enterprise 
to  which  we  could  dedicate  ourselves  as 
a  memorial  to  a  great  American,  Senator 
Robert  Francis  Kennedy'. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  for  yielding  to 
me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  such  as  this 
I  know  words  must  seem  hollow  indeed 
to  the  survivors  of  Senator  Kennedy. 
However,  I  know  that  the  heart  of  Amer- 
ica goes  out  to  his  family,  a  family  which 
has  unfortimately  been  one  plagued  with 
tragedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Kennedy  family  will 
certainly  go  down  in  liistory  as  being  one 
of  the  outstanding  families  that  we  have 
seen  in  America  for  the  gifts  that  they 
have  given,  the  gifts  that  they  have  given 
not  only  in  a  monetary  manner,  but 
through  their  minds  and  ability,  and 
their  great  sense  of  determination. 

I  think  the  factor  that  impressed  me 
most  with  the  late  Senator  Kennedy  was 
his  determination  and  the  fact  that  he 
would  stick  to  the  job,  because  he  would 
not  quit,  he  would  not  give  up,  regardless 
of  what  the  odds  were. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I,  my  wife,  and  my  chil- 
dren offer  our  prayers  an  i  our  deep  sym- 
pathy to  the  Kennedy  family  in  this, 
their  very  grave  hour  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jleld? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
death  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  has 
aroused  the  deepest  grief  and  sorrow  in 
the  hearts  of  all  Americans.  His  sincere 
dedication  to  public  service,  his  youthful 
zeal  and  enthusiasm,  and  his  steadfast 
adherance  to  American  ideals,  had  won 
for  him  the  admiration  and  affection  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  regardless  of  race, 
creed  or  political  party.  It  is  especially 
sad  that  his  genuine  liking  for  his  fellow 
men.  and  his  campaigning  on  a  people- 
to-people  basis,  made  it  easier  for  an 
assassin  to  strike  his  treacherotis  blow. 
The  hand  that  fired  the  fatal  shots  com- 
mitted an  abhorrent  crime,  not  against 
poor  Senator  Kennedy  alone,  but  against 
his  loved  ones  and  equally  against  our 
free  society  and  all  of  us  who  compose  it. 
I  find  it  hard  to  express  the  mixture  of 
anger,  regret,  and  sorrow  that  this  ter- 
rible deed  has  caused  me  to  feel.  As  a 
doctor,  I  am  inclined  to  think  in  terms  of 
health.  The  assassination  of  the  Sena- 
tor's brother,  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, the  more  recent  equally  senseless 
murder  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  and 
now  that  of  Senator  Kennedy,  together 
with  other  acts  of  cruel  and  stupid  vio- 
lence, show  that  there  is  a  segment  of 
our  society  which  is  sick  indeed.  The 
minds  of  such  assassins  and  those  who 
help  breed  hatred,  are  diseased  indeed. 
Our  society  cannot  be  healthy  imtil 
proper  remedies  are  applied.  I  commend 


the  President  for  his  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  examine  this  critical  prob- 
lem. It  can't  bring  the  Senator  back  to 
his  family  and  to  us,  but  hopefully  it  may 
point  the  way  to  preventing  further  rep- 
etitions of  these  terrible  and  senseless 
murders. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's widow,  to  his  children  and  to  his 
bereaved  parents.  As  a  citizen.  I  have  an 
indescribable  feeling  of  sadness  and 
shame  that  in  our  wonderful  country  two 
fine  sons  of  the  same  generation  of  a 
patriotic  family  should  have  their  careers 
ended  by  the  cowardly  attacks  of  abnor- 
mal-minded individuals.  To  all  the  Ken- 
nedy family  I  wish  to  express  my  most 
heartfelt  condolences  and  deepest  sym- 
pathy. To  my  other  fellow  Americans  I 
wish  to  state  that  I  share  their  profound 
sadness  and  regret  and  indignation. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  Ethel  Kennedy, 
the  Kennedy  children,  and  to  all  of  the 
members  of  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy's  family. 

The  tragic  death  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  brings  to  all  Americans  a  feel- 
ing of  shock  and  dismay.  We  know  the 
grief  that  his  family  feels.  However,  I  am 
confident  that  their  sorrow  will  be  tem- 
pered in  future  years  by  the  knowledge 
of  his  dedicated  service  to  our  country. 

He  had  .spent  virtually  all  of  his  life 
in  service  to  our  Nation  and  he  left  his 
mark  on  our  Government  and  our  politi- 
cal process. 

He  was  a  man  well  able  to  live  out 
his  life  in  luxurious  disinterest,  but  he 
chose  instead  a  life  of  public  service.  His 
success  in  that  endeavor  is  self-evident. 

He  has  joined  his  brothers.  Joseph  and 
John,  in  making  the  ultimate  sacrifice 
for  our  country. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  very  sad  day  for  America.  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  feeling  of  sadness 
I  have  about  the  death  at  the  hands  of 
an  assassin  of  Senator  Kennedy,  my  col- 
league in  Congress.  I  have  always  held 
Senator  Kennedy  in  high  regard  as  I  did 
his  brother,  the  President.  My  heartfelt 
sympathy  goes  out  to  the  Kennedy  fam- 
ily. They  have  suffered  so  very  much.  It 
is  so  sad  that  one  family  could  be  asked 
to  bear  such  a  double  tragedy. 

The  mood  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  varied — there  is  shock,  sadness 
and  anger  at  the  terrible  thing  that  has 
befallen  our  countrj'. 

I  believe  it  is  finally  becoming  obvious 
to  the  people  that  there  are  sick  minds 
in  this  country  and  that  much  of  the 
problem  can  be  blamed  on  the  overall 
atmosphere  created  by  bad  reading  ma- 
terial, the  constant  parade  of  killings  and 
violence  on  our  TV  programs,  pornogra- 
phy in  the  mail  and  on  the  newsstands, 
and  moneymaking  by  violent  movies  that 
glorify  crime.  All  of  these  things  add  up 
to  a  sick  atmosphere  and  sick  minds  and 
lead  to  the  horrible  crimes  America  has 
been  infiicted  with. 

I  believe  the  Supreme  Court  must  bear 
a   great   deal   of   responsibility   for  the 


atmosphere  prevailing  in  the  United 
States  and  lor  the  crimes  because  of  their 
recent  outrageous  decisions.  In  their  in- 
terest to  protect  the  criminal  they  have 
failed  to  care  about  the  great  body  of 
upright  law-abiding  citizens. 

As  for  legislation,  we  pa.ssed  a  strong 
anticrime  bill  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives last  year,  and  we  have  just  recent- 
ly gotten  it  back  from  the  Senate  where 
it  has  been  held  up  by  the  liberals.  The 
ACLU  has  been  fighting  it,  but  I  am  cer- 
tain we  have  the  votes  and  we  are  going 
to  send  it  to  the  President  immediately. 
And,  I  say  it  is  about  time.  We  also  passed 
a  strong  anticrime  bill  last  year  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  the  President 
vetoed. 

I  believe  the  President's  action  last 
night  in  appointing  a  Commission  to  look 
into  the  causes  of  violence  in  America  is 
to  be  lauded.  I  do  not  know  what  they  will 
be  able  to  accomplish  but  I  do  know  that 
the  President  has  appointed  good  men 
like  our  Senator  Hruska,  of  Nebraska,  to 
look  into  this  tragedy  of  our  time.  I 
suspect,  however,  that  they  will  find 
somewhere  in  their  investigation  indica- 
tions that  the  things  I  have  been  preach- 
ing against  and  fighting  for  years  are 
contributors  to  the  atmosphere  of  vio- 
lence which  has  prevailed  in  the  United 
States.  I  believe  they  will  find  that  the 
courts  have  created  an  atmosphere  which 
makes  the  protection  of  the  criminal 
seem  to  be  a  popular  thing  to  do.  They 
will  find  that  dirty  books,  violence  on 
television,  pornography  and  cheap  films 
are  harmful  to  young  minds. 

Something  has  to  be  done  about  it  and 
the  average  man  can  help. 

Our  people — all  of  them — can  .show 
their  respect  for  our  laws  by  supporting 
local  law  enforcement  officers  and  the 
efforts  of  our  elected  officials  who  insist 
on  evenhanded  and  sure  justice  by  the 
police  and  by  the  courts. 

I  beheve  that  we  can  change  the 
atmosphere  in  America  which  leads  to 
crime.  It  will  be  difficult  but  we  can  do 
it.  We  must  get  hold  of  ourselves,  pull 
together,  and  turn  our  backs  on  the  lib- 
eral do-gooders  who  must  bear  much  of 
the  blame  for  this  and  other  tragedies. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
death  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
saddens  all  of  us  who  knew  him  per- 
sonally and  ser\-ed  with  him  in  Congress. 
It  also  is  a  loss  to  the  Nation  and  in- 
deed to  the  world.  Few  men  in  public  life 
were  so  well  and  so  widely  known  and 
respected  as  was  Senator  Kennedy. 

His  passing  is  a  major  blow  to  the  so- 
called  little  man  in  this  country.  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  was  in  the  forefront  of  the 
fight  to  better  the  economic  and  social 
status  of  the  imderprivileged  and  the 
needy.  He  well  deserved  the  title  of  cham- 
pion of  the  poor.  Despite  his  own  personal 
wealth,  he  understood  the  problems  of 
the  needy  and  aggressively  tried  to  solve 
them. 

My  deepest  sympathy  and  that  of  my 
family  go  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  the  Ken- 
nedy family  in  this  time  of  tribulation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
the  others  who  have  and  will  make  state- 
ments today,  I  am,  of  course,  very  sad- 
dened and  feel  great  anguish  in  my  heart 
at  the  tragic  event  and  the  death  of  this 
young  statesman  who  dedicated  his  life 


to  public  .service  and  who  could  have 
easily  rendered  another  30  years  of  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation  and  the  world.  He  had 
a  great  desire  and  used  unbounded 
energy  in  any  way  he  thought  would  help 
to  eliminate  the  inequities  in  American 
life.  He  gave  so  much  of  himself  and  had 
great  faith  in  our  system  and  in  the  idea 
that  public  servants  could  do  more  to 
meet  the  problems  of  our  lime.  There  is 
really  no  way  to  express  the  deep  grief 
and  sorrow  that  all  of  us  have  txxlay,  but 
certainly  we  hope  this  family,  wiiich  has 
paid  such  a  staggering  price  in  return  for 
the  public  service  they  have  rendered, 
will  carry  on.  To  his  family  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
mourn  the  passing  of  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  the  junior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  New  York. 

At  the  moment  of  victory  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Democratic  presidential  primary, 
he  was  felled  by  an  assassin's  bullet. 

The  tragedy  of  the  violent  death  of  his 
brother.  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  was 
again  visited  upon  our  Nation. 

Our  hearts  are  torn  with  anguish,  our 
heads  bowed  in  shame.  What  violence, 
what  irrationality,  have  possessed  this 
great  people  that  we  would  exact  such  a 
dreadful  price  from  those  who  aspire  to 
serve  our  Nation  in  the  highest  political 
office? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  fully 
clear.  But  we  know,  at  least  in  part,  in 
which  direction  it  lies. 

Respect  for  law  and  order,  and  the 
protection  of  public  safety,  are  the  first 
steps  in  that  direction. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  may  not  be  a  perfect 
statute  but  it  is  most  certainly  a  vitally 
necessary  instrument  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  those  objectives. 

This  bill  must  be  enacted  into  law 
without  further  delay.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  to  act — and  act  now. 
Mr.  Speaker,  you  cannot  have  prog- 
ress without  some  semblance  of  order. 
You  cannot  have  freedom  without  re- 
sponsibility. You  cannot  achieve  a  bet- 
ter society  by  destroying  society  itself 
and  the  law.  which  is  the  foundation  of 
our  freedom. 

I  urge  the  House  to  wait  no  longer.  I 
urge  that  the  anticrime  bill  be  enacted 
today. 

THE   LONG   STALL 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  been 
.seized  of  this  legislation  for  a  very  long 
time. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  ap- 
proved it  and  the  Senate  has  approved  it. 
But  then  the  issue  was  joined  over  a 
series  of  amendments  attached  to  this 
bill  in  the  Senate. 

There  are  Members  in  this  House — 
and  I  am  one  of  them — who  do  not  like 
some  or  all  of  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, my  colleague  from  New  York. 
Representative  Emanuel  Celler.  has 
been  opposed  to  the  Senate  amendments. 
He  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  he  was 
ready  to  "sacrifice"  the  bill  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  them. 

Yesterday,  he  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  that  the  Senate  bill  "was  adopted 
through  fear." 

And  he  has  endeavored  to  get  the  bill 


into  a  conference,  where  he  could  try  to 
work  his  will  upon  it. 

The  House  rejected  that  proposal  yes- 
terday by  a  vote  of  317  to  60.  That  vote 
was  the  decision  to  bring  the  bill  to  its 
enactment  without  further  delay. 

I  do  not  ihiirk  that  any  one  Congress- 
man or  any  one  committee  has  the  right 
to  dtiay  or  to  sacrifice  legislation  be- 
cause of  possible  objectionable  leatures. 

Disregard  of  the  will  of  the  people  and 
of  this  body's  previous  actions  is,  to  me. 
unacceptable. 

SAFE  STREETS  NOW 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congressman  Emanvel 
Celler.  in  opposing  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  anticrime  bill,  told  the 
House  yesterday  that  our  Nation  is  "en- 
capsulated in  fear." 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  "encap- 
sulated "  but  I  do  know  something  about 
crime  and  what  it  does  to  law-abiding 
citizens. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  on  May 
29  that  crime  in  New  York  City  in  the 
month  of  April  alone  increa.sed  by  27 
percent. 

How  about  some  concern  for  the  vic- 
tims of  this  crime  wave?  The  shopkeep- 
ers that  are  robbed,  the  people  that  are 
attacked  in  our  .streets  and  parks,  the 
homeowners  and  apartment  dwellers 
who  must  seek  safety  behind  locked 
doors? 

How  long  must  they  wait  for  the  res- 
toration of  law  and  order? 

Are  they  not  entitled  to  effective  pro- 
tection in  the  communities  which  they 
inhabit?  Why  has  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives permitted  crime  to  become  a  na- 
tional crisis  before  acting? 

WHOSE  CIVIL  RIGHTS? 

I  have  long  been  a  devoted  and  active 
supporter  of  civil  rights  for  all  persons, 
all  minorities,  and  all  groups.  Support 
for  civil  rights  has  been  and  is  my  posi- 
tion. 

I  think,  however,  that  in  our  zeal  to 
support  individual  rights,  we  have  too 
often  confused  the  rights  of  the  criminal 
with  the  rights  of  the  public. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  two  of  the  most 
basic  rights  of  any  citizen  are  his  right 
to  be  secure  in  his  home  and  to  walk 
the  street  in  safety.  When  those  rights 
are  not  enforced,  innocent  hard-working 
citizens  suffer.  Such  a  situation  is  not 
civil  liberty.  It  is  an  introduction  to  law- 
lessness and  anarchy. 

THE  A.NTICRIME  BILL 

Mr.  Speaker,  which  programs  would 
fall  by  the  wayside  if  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  were 
to  be  rejected  preemptorily?  Assistance 
to  local  communities  for  the  improve- 
ment and  strengthening  of  law  enforce- 
ment at  the  local  and  State  levels;  Fed- 
eral control  of  wiretapping;  firearms 
control:  and  other  much-needed  pro- 
grams and  proposals. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  the  anticrime 
bill  in  its  present  form  is  not  perfect  For 
instance.  I  believe  that  the  section  on 
gun  control  is  inadequate.  By  limiting  its 
coverage  only  to  handguns  and  exclud- 
ing rifles  and  shotg'.ms.  the  bill  falls  far 
short  of  the  effective  firearms  control 
legislation  that  is  so  urgently  needed. 
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I  hope  and  trust  that  in  the  near  future 
a  stronger  firearms  control  law  will  be 
enacted  which  will  include  the  substance 
of  my  bill,  H.R.  11616.  the  State  Fire- 
arms Control  Assistance  Act  of  1967.  My 
bill  would  stop  the  interstate  mail-order 
sale  of  all  firearms;  limit  sales  of  all 
weapons,  except  for  rifles  and  shotguns, 
to  persons  living  in  the  State  where  the 
sale  is  made:  and  establish  a  national 
minimum  age  for  the  legal  purchase  of 
weapons.  The  tragic  death  of  many  of 
our  leaders  today  is  certainly  evidence 
of  this  need. 

But  despite  the  weaknesses  in  the  anti- 
crime  bill  before  us  today,  we  must  stop 
stalling  and  act  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  w'lthin  the  power  of 
this  Hou.se  to  move  this  legislation  to- 
ward prompt  enactment.  The  countiT  is 
waiting  for  it.  Let  us  not  fail  to  do  our 
duty. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  our  Nation  stands  in  tihock  and 
sorrow  at^the  sudden  and  violent  loss  of 
a  vibrantTpromising  young  leader,  a  man 
of  vigor  and  promise,  a  man  filled  with 
potential  and  the  energy  to  realize  it. 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  from  a  remark- 
able and  distinguished  family.  Ambas- 
sador and  Mrs.  Kennedy  devoted  a  good 
part  of  their  lives  to  public  service,  and 
expected  the  same  of  their  sons.  The 
eldest  son  died  in  World  War  II,  and  his 
younger  brother  John  nearly  died  in  that 
same  conflict,  half  a  world  away.  John 
Kennedy  became  a  Member  of  this  House, 
later  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  then 
President  of  the  United  States.  His 
brother  Robert,  who  we  mourn  today, 
served  on  Senate  committees  as  counsel, 
later  as  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  then  as  a  Senator  himself. 
The  only  surviving  son  is  now  Edward 
Kennedy,  now  himself  a  distinguished 
Senator.  I  doubt  that  any  family  in  our 
Nation's  histoid  has  produced  so  many 
men  who  have  served  in  such  high  offices, 
and  to  have  as  a  great  part  of  its  reward 
recurrent  tragedy.  All  these  young  men 
have  given  their  lives  willingly,  but  their 
loss  is  no  less  tragic  for  it. 

My  heart  is  filled  with  .sorrow  and 
compassion  for  Mrs.  Robert  Kennedy  and 
her  children,  and  for  Ambassador  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Kennedy,  who  have  known 
far  more  than  a  just  burden  of  grief  and 
tragedy.  I  likewise  extend  my  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  Senator  Edward  Kennedy. 
and  to  his  sisters. 

Murder  motivated  by  political  fanat- 
icism or  misguided  zeal  has  become  all 
too  familiar  to  us.  I  remember  with  great 
pain  the  assassination  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy,  and  how  I  vowed  that  such 
a  tragedy  should  never  recur.  Yet,  here 
today  the  Nation  stands  once  more 
shrouded  in  mourning,  wounded  by  the 
effort  of  a  man  driven  by  incomprehen- 
sible motives.  We  have  been  deprived  of 
a  young  leader  of  great  promise,  of  great 
powers,  and  possessed  of  an  uncommon 
grace.  Such  gifted  men  are  rare,  and 
though  not  all  of  us  supported  his  presi- 
dential aspirations,  we  were  all  grateful 
that  such  a  man  would  seek  the  high  and 
honorable  office  of  President.  We  are 
poorer  for  his  loss,  for  we  know  that  his 
service  to  his  country  was  incomplete. 
He  is  gone,  his  voice  stilled,  his  dreams 


and  hopes  shattered.  All  of  us  are  grate- 
ful for  the  contributions  Robert  Ken- 
nedy made  while  he  lived,  but  we  are 
profoundly  aware  of  what  he  could  have 
done,  and  what  he  could  have  achieved, 
and  how  much  more  indebted  to  him  we 
might  have  been.  We  must  grieve  just  as 
much  for  what  he  was  as  what  he  prom- 
ised to  be. 

None  of  us  can  understand  the  terrible 
poison  that  creates  fanatics  and  mis- 
guided zealots,  but  we  must  reckon  with 
them.  We  cannot  permit  them  to  infect 
us  with  their  affliction.  We  cannot  permit 
their  faithlessness  to  destroy  our  own 
faith.  If  we  do,  then  the  .sacrifice  of  FIob- 
ERT  Kennedy  will  have  been  in  vain. 

I  doubt  that  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
would  have  lived  his  life  any  differently 
even  if  he  could  have  foreseen  its  end. 
Like  his  brothers  before  him.  he  believed 
in  this  country,  and  in  service  to  it.  I 
pray  that  we  may  all  go  ahead  in  the 
spirit  that  he  symbolized,  and  serve  as 
he  would  have,  that  we  may  all  know  a 
better  tomorrow. 

May  God  rest  his  soul,  and  give  him 
peace,  and  grant  mercy  to  us  all. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation 
has  in  the  last  few  years  suffered  blow 
after  tragic  blow.  And  the  Kennedy  fam- 
ily has  suffered  more  than  any  family 
should  be  asked  to  bear. 

We  weep  for  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, his  loving  family,  and  our  wounded 
Nation. 

The  murder  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy  is  a 
nightmare.  It  seems  impos.sible  that  an- 
other Kennedy  could  be  struck  down  in 
midpassage.  young,  full  of  life,  full  of 
promise.  My  God,  he  was  only  42. 

This  is  a  difficult  centuiT-  More  than 
ever,  America  needs  every  one  of  that 
small,  precious  number  who  have  a  com- 
passionate \iew  of  man.  a  global  view 
of  history  and  who  serve  their  fellow 
Americans  in  high  public  office. 

As  a  public  official,  as  a  man,  and  as 
a  father.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  an  in- 
expendable  national  treasure. 

More  than  that,  even,  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy represented  tomorrow.  Now  his  to- 
morrows are  over,  ours  are  in  doubt,  and 
once  again,  as  in  November  1963,  we  have 
that  great,  empty  feeling. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  his  family  and 
loved  ones. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day all  of  us  here  and  throughout  the 
Nation  were  shocked  by  the  shot  which 
felled  another  great  American.  We  all 
raised  our  voices  in  prayer  for  the  recov- 
erj'  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  and  ex- 
tended a  hand  of  comfort  to  his  won- 
derful wife.  Ethel.  Today  we  were 
shocked  with  the  realization  that  this 
vibrant  American.  Senator  Robert  Fran- 
cis Kennedy,  was  no  more,  that  he  would 
not  again  raise  his  voice  in  support  of 
his  great  feelings  and  beliefs  in  this  great 
country  of  ours.  Our  prayers  of  yesterday 
for  his  recoveiA'  were  not  answered,  the 
whys  and  wherefors  are  with  Almighty 
God.  but  I  know  the  prayers  for  the  de- 
ceased Senator  will  be  answered  and  that 
God  Almighty  will  comfort  his  wife  and 
children  as  he  will  continue  to  comfort 
his  parents,  Ambassador  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Kennedy,  who  have  suffered  and 
given  so  much  to  this  great  Nation.  May 


our  prayers  be  answered  that  out  of 
these  untimely  and  unanswerable  deaths 
there  may  be  found  the  cure  to  the  ills 
that  cause  men  to  commit  such  evil 
crimes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Addabbo  and  I  ex- 
tend to  the  Kennedy  family  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  and  prayers. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  das- 
tardly act  of  the  assassination  of  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy  has  not  only 
shocked  us  here  in  Congress,  but  it  has 
been  a  terrific  blow  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

We  all  ask  how  could  this  happen  here 
in  this  great  country  of  ours.  It  is  so  un- 
real as  to  be  like  a  nightmare.  It  is  so 
unreal  that  it  should  happen  to  the  same 
distinguished  family  in  such  a  short 
time — the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  now  his  brother.  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy. 

Every  citizen  searches  his  conscience 
and  his  heart  saying  what  can  we  do — 
where  is  the  blame?  There  is  a  iiiie  and 
cry  for  the  Congress  to  enact  more  laws. 
There  is  the  demand  for  more  police, 
more  courts.  But  let  me  point  out  to  the 
people  of  America,  that  this  is  still  basi- 
cally a  government  by  the  people,  the 
citizen  him.self  is  truly  the  answer  in 
many  instances  to  the  dilemma  that  this 
free  country  faces. 

The  Congre.ss  can  enact  thousands  of 
laws,  but  if  people  do  not  demand  and 
support  their  enforcement,  they  are  for 
naught.  Thousands  of  additional  poUce 
may  be  placed  on  streets  and  highways 
of  our  cities  and  countryside,  but  if  the 
citizens  themselves  do  not  back  their  en- 
forcement and  support  the  officers  in 
their  hazardous  undertaking — they  are 
of  no  more  benefit  for  rectifying  the  con- 
ditions of  this  country  than  additional 
blades  of  grass. 

Innumerable  new  courts  could  be  cre- 
ated, but  if  the  citizen  shirks  his  respon- 
sibility as  a  juror  or  fails  to  insist  on 
.selection  of  qualified  and  fearless  judges 
and  prosecutors,  the  trials  that  these 
courts  would  hold  would  do  little  to  stem 
the  tide. 

Legislative  bodies  may  prescribe  in  the 
laws  the  assessment  of  penalties  to  fit 
the  crime,  but  if  juries  and  judges  do  iMt 
mete  out  such  penalties  under  such  laws 
the  criminal  is  soon  loose  upon  the 
streets. 

The  citizen  should  demand  and  insist 
that  the  use  of  bail  bonds  should  be 
handled  with  discretion,  that  one  who 
commits  a  crime  while  out  on  bond 
should  not  be  granted  bond  a  second 
time.  The  citizen  should  demand  and  in- 
sist that  parole  boards  begin  to  show 
more  concern  for  the  law-abiding  citi- 
zen's protection  by  refusing  early  parole 
to  those  convicted  of  crimes  of  violence. 
Court  records  are  open,  they  are  there 
for  all  to  .see.  The  people  of  this  Nation 
should  apprise  themselves  of  what  man- 
ner of  punishment  is  being  given  to  those 
who  when  apprehended  are  carrying  a 
concealed  weapon.  If  their  local  courts 
are  viewing  with  the  proper  gravity  the 
menace  of  the  hundreds  of  dangerous 
individuals  walking  the  streets  of  this 
Nation  with  a  pistol  in  their  pocket  or 
concealed  under  their  shirt. 

The  news  media  could  render  a  great 
service  by  covering  the  city  courts  where 
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most  of  these  cases  fall  and  give  proper 
publicity  to  lenient  treatment  of  such 
potential  killers. 

The  people  who  govern  this  country 
can  by  their  statements  and  their  ac- 
tions bolster  the  morale  of  the  law  en- 
forcement officers  of  this  land  by  defend- 
ing them  from  unjust  attacks  that  are 
generated  by  the  fulfillment  of  their 
duty.  They  can  come  to  their  aid  when 
they  are  charged  in  the  courts  by  tho-se 
who  would  say  they  have  improperly 
perfoiTned  their  duties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  who  govern 
this  Nation  can  search  their  own  hearts 
in  their  daily  conduct  to  see  if  they 
furnish  the  example  to  their  children 
and  their  neighbors  for  the  proper  atti- 
tude toward  their  fellow  man.  There 
mu.st  be  a  reawakening  of  moral  strength 
to  this  country  and  a  reawakening  of  re- 
spect for  law  and  order,  if  we  are  to  cure 
this  illness  which  has  now  beset  us. 

Let  us  not  see  this  horrible  as.sassina- 
tion  become  a  further  dividing  force  in 
the  Nation.  Let  us  not  let  this  tragedy 
become  a  symbol  of  hysteria  ov  rash  laws 
or  the  removal  of  any  of  the  freedoms  of 
this  great  country.  But  instead  let  it 
move  us  to  firm  resolve  to  put  our  house 
in  order  v.ithin  the  framework  of  this 
democracy,  v.hich  has  made  this  coun- 
try the  great  Nation  that  it  is. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  the  whole  Na- 
tion and  the  world  in  cxpres.sing  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy and  her  children,  and  also  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Kennedy,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  extending  my  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  the  Kennedys — in  another 
tragic  loss  to  a  family  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  political  life  in 
America,  and  has  suffered  so  much  dur- 
ing the  period  of  that  contribution. 

The  atmosphere  of  lawlessness  in  our 
country  mu.st  be  reversed  so  that  we 
might  be  able  to  erase  the  horror  of  this 
day. 

Senator  Kennedy  has  long  been  a 
champion  of  the  downtrodden  and  the 
outcasts,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  he  was 
able  to  perceive  the  delicate  relationship 
between  the  seeding  discontent  in  our 
country  and  the  violence  in  the  streets. 

In  his  quest  for  a  stronger  America,  he 
has  told  our  citizens  things  that  they  had 
never  had  to  face  before: 

That  in  an  era  of  unprecedented 
wealth  in  our  country,  there  can  be  no 
true  wealth  unless  there  is  equality  in 
living. 

That  America  is  not  stronger  if  the 
cancers  in  cur  cities  continue  to  grow. 

That  there  is  no  freedom  for  Ameri- 
cans unless  our  streets  are  safe  to  walk 
by  day  and  night. 

That  the  true  measure  of  a  country  is 
not  the  gross  national  product,  but  the 
gross  human  product. 

That  there  can  be  no  satisfaction 
within  the  breast  of  any  American  un- 
less there  is  peace  at  home  and  abroad. 
These  principles  were  the  life  and 
death  of  Senator  Kennedy.  I  would  hope 
that  as  a  true,  lasting  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  great  American,  we  in  the 
House  will  join  hands  to  put  into  effect 
the  programs  he  championed. 
For  in  the  final  analysis,  if  the  graves 


of  those  who  inhabit  the  earth  today  are 
opened  in  100  years  or  more,  who  among 
us  could  tell  race,  creed,  or  color?  Who 
among  us  could  perceive  the  differences 
that  cause  men  to  hate  one  another? 

We  cannot,  and  we  must  not  wait  for 
death  to  bring  peace  and  security,  espe- 
cially to  our  children. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  tragedy  which  once  again 
has  struck  the  Kennedy  family  is  one 
which  is  shared  by  all  Americans,  who 
today  mourn  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy. The  assassination  of  Senator 
Kennedy  came  at  a  time  when,  ironi- 
cally, a  great  many  of  my  fellow  Cali- 
fornians  had  indicated  by  their  action  at 
the  polls  that  he  was  their  choice  of  the 
capable  men  \ying  for  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomination.  It  is  unbeliev- 
able and  shameful  that  in  tliis  counti-y. 
the  land  of  free  choice  and  a  powerful 
ballot,  the  action  of  one  man  can  negate 
the  wishes  of  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
voters. 

We  are  deeply  grieved  by  the  loss  of 
Senator  Kennedy,  and  fervently  hope 
that  the  causes  motivating  this  type  of 
violence  can  be  quickly  .sought  out  and 
eliminated  Surely  the  whole  of  America 
cannot  be  directly  blamed  for  the  action 
of  this  man.  but  yet  and  still,  each  of  us 
must  do  everything  in  our  power  to  en- 
courage individual,  as  well  as  national 
responsibility  toward  making  America  a 
haven  for  our  great  leaders,  rather  than 
a  ]Ance  where  they  must  live  in  fear  of 
their  lives. 

Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  join  all  Americans 
in  every  walk  of  life  in  extending  our 
most  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathies 
to  Mrs.  Robert  Kennedy,  and  the  entire 
Kennedy  family,  who,  once  again,  must 
bear  the  deep  grief  of  the  loss  of  a  father 
and  son  in  service  to  his  country. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only 
this  body,  not  only  the  United  States  of 
America,  but  the  whole  world  is  shocked 
over  the  tragic  and  untimely  death  that 
befell  Senator  Bob  Kennedy. 

I  presume  after  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  most  people  thought 
it  would  be  impossible  for  such  a  tragedy 
to  occur  twice  in  the  same  family.  How- 
ever, conditions  in  our  country  have 
changed  considerably  since  November 
of  1963.  We  have  seen  leaders  in  high 
places  condone  lawbreaking  and  vio- 
lence— in  fact,  in  the  minds  of  millions, 
we  have  had  a  breakdown  of  law  and 
order. 

In  my  own  heart,  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  this  attitude  of  condoning  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  conform  to  our  laws 
helped  create  hate  in  the  heart  and  mind 
of  Bob  Kennedy's  assassin. 

Yes,  we  are  living  in  a  strange  world. 
We  have  advanced  so  far  in  the  field 
of  .science  that  now  we  find  it  possible 
to  walk  safely  in  space  but  not  on  the 
streets  of  our  Nation's  Capital. 

We  find  it  possible  to  \Kin  a  political 
victory,  and  lose  one's  life  in  the  process. 
These  terrible  situations  can  not  be 
corrected  by  law  alone.  The  law  can  lend 
direction  but  it  must  be  implemented  by 
the  individual. 

Mrs.  Ayres  and  I  exend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  the  chil- 
dren who  have  lost  a  devoted  father.  Al- 


though the  children  will  not  have  the 
question  answered.  "Why  my  Daddy?" 
perhaps  the  American  people  will  be- 
come aroused  to  the  point  that  nece,ssary 
and  corrective  measures  will  be  taken  so 
that  a  similar  tragic  killing  will  not  hap- 
pen to  another  daddy. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  heartfelt  and  profound  sympathy  are 
with  the  entire  Kennedy  family,  and  es- 
pecially with  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
and  her  children  in  the  loss  of  their  be- 
loved husband  and  father.  I  join  with 
my  fellow  Americans  and  his  friends 
throughout  the  world  who  mourn  the 
tragic  passing  of  a  dedicated  American 
and  most  promising  statesman.  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

In  his  death,  the  United  States  has  lost 
a  young  and  vigorous  leader  that  our 
Nation  could  ill  afford  to  lose.  The  con- 
tributions he  has  made  will  be  long  re- 
membered, but  the  contributions  he 
would  have  made  will  be  an  immeasur- 
able loss  to  all  humanity. 

We  share  grief  and  a  sense  of  personal 
loss  of  a  great  American.  Robert  Fran- 
cis Kennedy. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fanati- 
cal act  of  incredible  fury  and  madness 
has  taken  the  life,  in  the  prime  of  his 
powers,  of  a  great  American,  a  brilliant, 
young  leader  of  distinction  and  promise, 
and  a  cherished  friend  of  many  of  us 
in  this  body,  the  able,  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  Hon.  Robert 
F.  Kennedy. 

Just  a  few  years  ago.  yesterday,  it 
seems  to  some  of  us,  his  brother,  Presi- 
dent John  Kennedy,  one  of  our  greatest 
national  leaders  and  Presidents,  a  for- 
mer esteemed  colleague  and  beloved 
friend  of  many  of  us.  suffered  the  same 
fate. 

Thus,  in  just  a  short  space  of  time, 
two  great  native  sons  of  our  historic 
State  of  Massachusetts,  two  brothers, 
members  of  a  very  famous  family,  noted 
for  its  many  contributions  in  commerce, 
business,  finance,  philanthropy,  and  the 
public  service  of  this  Nation,  have  been 
cut  down  by  the  irrational  violence  of 
the  assassin. 

Like  his  brother,  the  President.  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  was  committed  to  the  or- 
dinary people  of  the  Nation  and  the 
world. 

His  .service  was  unselfish  and  was 
marked  by  intensity  of  conviction,  t  re- 
less  energy  and  tenacious  unyielding 
jjurpose  to  reach  his  goals  of  leadership 
at  the  topmost  national  level  to  serve  the 
people,  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  hu- 
man understanding  and  progress. 

Bob  Kennedy,  like  his  famous  brother, 
was  admirably  trained  and  adapted  for 
lofty  pubhc  service.  He  was  well  on  his 
wav  to  reaching  his  political  aims.  He 
had  just  won  several  striking  victories 
at  the  polls  which  put  him  well  on  the 
way  to  the  realization  of  his  political 
ambitions. 

Yet  in  one  terrible  moment,  by  one 
foul  act.  he  was  stricken  down  just  as  a 
soldier  stricken  in  battle. 

Bob  Kennedy  was  dedicated  to  ngor- 
ous  advocacy  of  the  programs  of  the 
young,  those  seeking  change  and  read- 
justment, those  striving  for  the  poor  and 
underprivileged,  the  iowly.  the  sick,  and 
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the  handicapped,  those  working  for 
peace,  and  an  ordered  world. 

To  his  standards,  he  had  attracted 
many  millions  of  loyal  followers  and  ad- 
mirers, who  were  intent  upon  making 
him  President,  and  who  could  well  be 
pleased  and  optunistic  concerning  his 
chances  and  the  progress  he  was  making. 

His  passing  is  one  of  the  most  tragic 
and  distressing  in  the  history  of  our  na- 
tional leadership,  or  indeed  that  of  any 
country.  The  loss  to  the  Nation  and  the 
world  is  incalculable;  the  loss  to  his 
bereaved  family  and  friends  shocking,  ir- 
reparable, and  terrible  without  measure. 

Is  this  the  price  that  great  leaders,  and 
families,  and  the  American  people  have 
to  pay  for  dedicated  public  service? 

Shall  this  be  the  pattern  in  the  future 
for  those  who  serve,  and  aspire  to  serve 
their  country,  their  neighbors,  their  fel- 
low Americans  and  those  who  live  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  flag  of  this  great 
country? 

Let  me  say  one  word  on  this  point  here 
and  now.  We  will  either  destroy  this  pat- 
tern of  brutal  assassination  of  our  leaders 
and  civil  violence  and  disorder,  and  rein- 
state law  and  order  in  this  countr>'.  or  we 
will  in  the  not  too  distant  future  lose  our 
free  government  and  our  freedoms,  and 
ultimately  live  in  want,  poverty,  and  en- 
slavement. 

I  am  heartsick  over  this  tragedy,  the 
second  within  this  past  few  years  that 
has  struck  down  a  cherished  friend  and 
a  great  national  leader. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  his  wife.  Ethel 
Kennedy,  a  gracious,  courageous,  won- 
derful woman,  and  her  young  family 
upon  whom  this  tragedy  falls  most  pro- 
foundly: to  the  illustrious  father  and 
mother.  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Ken- 
nedy our  esteemed  and  very  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague.  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy:  my  friends  of  the 
Fitzgerald  family,  and  all  the  other  rela- 
tives of  our  great  Senator  Bob. 

Prayers  and  most  heartfelt  sympathy. 
I  send  them  all  from  a  very  heavJ^  sor- 
rowing heart.  And  I  ask  our  merciful 
Lord  to  bestow  His  blessings  and  healing 
graces  upon  all  of  them,  and  give  them 
strength,  encouragement,  and  hope  in 
their  great  sorrow. 

And  may  our  friend.  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy,  find  peace  and  rest  in  his 
heavenly  home  forever. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  again  tragedy  has  been  wit- 
nessed in  this  great  Nation.  One  of  our 
national  leaders.  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
has  been  wantonly  assassinated  by  a 
ruthless  killer.  This  shocking  act  now 
joins  the  many  other  similar  heartless 
actions  of  deranged  men  who  have 
caused  the  lives  of  our  great  leaders  to  be 
destroyed.  It  seems  diiBcult  to  believe 
that  in  this  great  Nation  where  we  so 
love  our  freedom  and  liberty  that  there 
are  those  who  would  viciously  seek  to  de- 
stroy it.  The  time  has  come  when  the 
principles  of  Christian  fellowship  and 
good  wir  toward  men  should  again  be 
the  guiding  star  of  our  national  life. 

The  emphasis  must  be  away  from  a 
permissive  society.  Law  and  its  strict  en- 
forcement must  be  the  rule. 

Condoning  civil  disobedience  which 
leads  to  certain  violence  must  not  be  tol- 
erated.  The  people  of  this  Nation  de- 


mand a  return  to  an  era  of  stringent  ob- 
servance of  the  rules  of  conduct  that 
make  for  an  orderly  and  safe  society. 

The  Federal  Government  must  lead  the 
way.  Statements  by  responsible  leaders 
that  encourage  disrespect  for  law  and 
order  must  cease.  In  this  connection  we 
have  this  day  passed  the  crime  bill.  I 
was  glad  to  be  able  to  vote  for  it.  It  is 
only  a  beginning. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the  citizens 
will  ri.se  up  in  righteous  indignation  at 
the  trend  of  events  in  this  Nation  in  the 
field  of  preservation  of  law  and  order  to 
the  end  that  all  levels  of  government 
will  respond  to  the  urgent  necessity  to 
reestablish  an  orderly  and  disciplined  so- 
ciety. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senator 
Kennedy's  murder  at  the  point  of  his 
greatest  political  triimiph — the  Califor- 
nia primary — brings  at  once  shame  and 
sadness  to  all  America.  What  further 
achievements  were  in  store  will  never  be 
known,  but  already  he  had  carved  his 
mark  into  the  histoi-y  of  our  country. 
Especially,  we  must  feel  .sympathy  for 
the  Kennedy  family  who  have  once  more 
been  visited  with  tragedy  and  shattered 
hopes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
thing electric  goes  out  of  the  public  life 
of  this  country  when  a  Kennedy  dies. 
Of  all  the  rtne  men  in  office  today,  few 
could  command  the  popular  attention, 
few  could  grasp  the  public  conscience, 
few  could  make  as  broadly  based  or 
widely  studied  an  appeal  as  Robert  F. 
Kennedy.  As  a  i-esult,  he  will  be  much 
missed  by  his  colleagues,  his  friends  and 
the  counti-y  at  lai-ge.  Many  families  have 
had  tragedies,  but  the  tragedy  of  the 
Kennedy  family  is  the  Nation's  .sorrow 
as  well,  and  we  are  all  much  diminished 
and  saddened. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  'Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  deep  soitow  that  I 
join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  the 
House  today  to  express  my  sympathy  to 
the  family  of  Senator  Robert  P. 
Kennedy. 

The  Senator  was  a  personal  friend  of 
all  of  us  in  Washington  and.  in  a  larger 
sense,  a  friend  of  everj*  citizen  in  the 
world.  His  compassion  and  love  of  hu- 
manity, his  dedication  of  ser\'ice  to  his 
fellow  man,  will  forever  be  the  measure 
of  his  life. 

I  cannot  close  this  brief  tribute  with- 
out also  expressing  a  particular  kind  of 
sorrow  for  my  nation.  We  are  troubled 
about  the  stability  of  the  American 
dollar.  Perhaps  we  should  be  equally  as 
concerned  about  the  .stability  of  the 
American  soul. 

What  imcivility  and  fears  among  us 
have  nurtured  the  savagery  of  settling 
democratic  leadership  by  bullets  rather 
than  the  ballot  box? 

We  talk  about  the  Constitution,  yet 
ignore  the  preamble  which  asks  for  do- 
mestic tranquillity.  We  hurl  invective 
with  words  and  pictures  that  warp  and 
sting  the  minds  of  the  frail  and  the 
minds  of  impressionable  youth  to  make 
assaults  upon  the  very  decency  of  man. 

Are  compassion,  love,  and  manners 
gone  with  yesterday?  I  don't  believe  so, 
but  I  do  believe  that  public  words  and 
deeds  must  be  tempered  with  the  disci- 


pline of  decency,  respect,  love  for  our 
fellow  men.  and  the  firm  belief  we  are 
indeed  a  nation  under  God,  not  a  na- 
tion witliout  God. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  speak  well  of  a  man  upon  his  death 
is  a  practice  going  back  to  the  earliest 
times.  It  represents  the  pitiful  contribu- 
tion which  we  mortals  can  make  to  the 
memory  of  a  departed  friend  or  rela- 
tive. In  many  cases  one  must  look  hard 
to  fine  good  and  outstanding  things  to 
say. 

Today  I  want  to  speak  well  of  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy.  Of  him,  one  has  no 
difficulty  m  finding  good  and  outstand- 
ing things  about  which  to  speak.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  choosing  which  of  his 
attributes  and  achievements  were  the 
greatest. 

He  was  the  proud  father,  the  devoted 
husband,  the  devout  Catholic.  He  was 
the  student,  the  lawyer,  the  shrewd 
political  tactician.  He  was  the  Attorney 
General,  the  strong  right  arm  of  the 
President,  the  brother  confessor  to  the 
Kennedy  administration. 

He  was  brilliant,  kind,  thoughtful.  He 
was  friendly,  complex,  dynamic. 

He  was  the  ally  of  the  poor,  the  under- 
privileged and  the  minority  groups. 

He  walked  with  leaders  of  the  world 
but  his  hand  was  always  in  touch  with 
its  common  people.  He  was  known, 
loved,  and  respected  in  all  the  coimtries 
of  the  world. 

He  w£is  all  these  things  and  more,  for 
to  me,  God  bless  him,  he  was  my  friend. 
I  pray  that  God  will  give  his  family  the 
strength  and  comfort  to  carry  on  and 
the  knowledge  that  the  name  of  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  will  forever  be  synonymous 
with  greatness. 

My  wife  La'Verne  joins  me  in  extend- 
ing my  deepest  sympathy  to  the  entire 
Kennedy  family. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  those  lines  by  the  late  Carl 
Sandburg  which  he  entitled  "The  People, 
Yes."  he  expressed  in  noble  phrases  the 
eternal  hope  that  must  sustain  us  in 
these  hours  of  anguish: 

The  people  will  live  on. 

The  learning  blundering  people  will  live  on. 

And  yet.  Mr.  Ss^eaker.  even  that  assur- 
ance of  the  eternal  scheme  of  things 
scarcely  serves  to  assuage  our  grief  as 
we  contemplate  ihe  horror  of  the  assas- 
sination of  Senator  Roeert  F.  Kennedy. 
We  grieve  for  his  widow  and  10  children; 
for  his  mother  and  father  and  other 
members  of  his  lamily.  We  are  left  des- 
olate at  the  thought  that  another  sense- 
less act  of  violence  has  stained  the  pages 
of  American  iiistory.  It  is  true  that  this 
bai'barous  act  was  committed  by  one  who 
was  not  even  a  citizen  of  this  land.  Yet 
he  had  apparetitly  lived  here  during  the 
imiJortant  and  formative  years  when  he 
was  growing  up.  From  current  press  re- 
ports his  bitterness  toward  Senator 
Kennedy  stemmed  from  his  belief  that 
the  Senator  favored  the  cause  of  Israel; 
whereas  the  assassin  was  a  Jordanian 
who  nourished  a  virulent  hatred  against 
the  State  of  Israel. 

The  as.sassin  was  24  years  of  age.  This 
fact  reminds  us  of  the  melancholy  fact 
that  in  a  recent  year  half  of  all  major 
Climes  committed  in  the  United  States 
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were  committed  by  those  24  years  of  age 
or  under. 

Today  the  House  of  Representatives 
will.  I  earnestly  hope,  adopt  the  reso- 
lution which  I  introduced  on  May  29 
to  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments  to  the  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  A.ssistance  Act 
which  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 10  months  ago  on  August  8,  1967, 
as  H.R.  5037.  Some  suggest  that  the  pas- 
sage of  anticrime  legislation  will  stand 
as  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  late  Sen- 
ator because  of  his  earlier  Government 
service  as  counsel  to  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Senate.  In  an  even 
broader  sense  it  will  be  a  manifestation 
of  our  concern  as  a  Congress,  shared  by 
the  Nation,  that  crime  has  become  so 
endemic  to  our  society  that  we  must  pass 
at  once  the  crime  control  legislation.  It 
is  onlj  a  very  small  step,  of  course,  m 
the  building  uf  a  more  orderly  society: 
but  it  is  a  step  we  should  take. 

Let  us  pray  to  God  that  when  future 
historians  assess  this  period  in  our  Na- 
tion's history  that  they  will  v.rite  not 
only  of  the  profound  gloom  that 
thoroughly  pervades  our  Nation  at 
this  hour  but  of  our  detemiination  that 
we  will  do  those  things  individually  and 
collectively  that  are  needed  to  build  a 
better  future — one  where  violence  does 
not  stalk  the  land  and  devour  as  its  prey 
men  like  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  of  America  and  the 
world  have  lost  a  great  young  leader. 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  like  his 
late  beloved  brother.  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  died  at  the  hands  of  an 
assassin. 

In  our  society  it  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend how  such  an  horrendous  crime 
can  occur.  At  a  time  wnen  we  need  them 
most,  our  strongest  leaders  are  being 
one  by  one  felled  by  the  assassin's  bullet. 
The  Kennedy  family  has  more  than 
carried  its  share  of  grief  and  sorrow  over 
the  years.  And  yet  their  courage  and 
strong  moral  fibre  have  set  an  example 
for  the  entire  Nation  and  the  world. 

Our  thoughts  and  prayers  are  with 
Mrs.  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  her  children, 
the  entire  family  and  those  who  were 
close  to  this  great  man.  Let  us  join  to- 
gether in  a  renewed  pledge  to  realize 
the  brotherhood  and  love  of  fellow  man 
in  which  he  believed  so  strongly. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I 
arise  to  express  my  sincerest  sympathy 
that  the  life  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
was  snuffed  out  by  the  impulse  of  a  man 
with  hatred  in  his  heart.  Yesterday  I  was 
shocked  and  terrified  when  I  heard  the 
tragic  news,  and  today  I  cannot  express 
my  feelings  of  how  disturbed  and 
shocked  I  am  in  learning  of  his  death. 
I  am  horrified  that  this  could  happen  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  which  is 
suppo.sed  to  be  the  land  of  brotherhood, 
where  hatred  for  one's  brother  has  led 
to  great  tragedies  in  taking  the  lives  of 
the  two  outstanding  and  dedicated 
Americans.  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  his  brother.  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy. Mrs.  Byrne  joins  me  in  extending 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  and  prayers  to 
Mrs.  Robert  Kennedy  and  her  children, 
and  to  the  entire  Kennedy  family.  It  is 


my  earnest  prayer  that  the  good  Lord 
will  have  mercy  on  Senator  Kennedy's 
soul  and  grant  him  eternal  rest. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sense- 
less and  cruel  assassination  of  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  a^iain  reflects  a  dan- 
gerously indulgent  attitude  toward  vio- 
lence that  is  present  in  some  quarters  of 
our  society. 

This  outrageous  crime  has  produced  a 
state  of  .shock  and  .sorrow  in  our  counti-y 
not  only  for  the  meaningless  act  that  it 
was  but  also  becau.se  the  tragic  conse- 
quences have  deprived  this  Nation  of  a 
distinguished  public  servant. 

Senator  Kennedy  has  served  his  coun- 
try faithfully  and  well.  Like  his  elder 
brother.  Pre.sident  John  F.  Kennedy,  he 
dedicated  iiis  adult  life  and  his  talents 
to  wo.-king  to  making  this  a  better 
nation. 

Decent  Americans  are  justifiably  angry 
at  the  defiance  of  law  that  allows  evil 
forces  to  threaten  the  foundations  of  our 
society. 

Lethal  expression  must  be  stopped,  and 
we  pray  that  this  Nation  will  not  have 
to  endure  more  violence  until  our  society 
comes  to  the  realization  we  cannot  build 
an  environment  where  man  can  live  in 
peace  and  security  with  his  fellow  n.an 
by  acts  of  destruction. 

Americans  have  a  solemn  obligation  to 
rededicate  themselves  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  law  and  order  without  reserva- 
tion and  without  prejudice.  And  if  things 
are  not  as  we  wish,  it  is  our  duty  to  work 
toward  making  them  better,  not  through 
violence  but  through  a  framework  of 
civilized  society. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to 
Senator  Kennedy's  family.  Because  he 
was  a  great  national  leader,  he  was  some- 
times controversial.  But  he  was  a  cour- 
ageous leader  who  gave  no  quarter  when 
he  thought  he  was  right.  Every  Member 
of  this  House  respected  this  competitive 
spirit  for  the  America  he  loved.  And  to- 
day we  are  all  sad,  and  sick,  and  ashamed 
that  an  act  of  violence  has  ripped  this 
leader  from  our  midst. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  death  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy has  shocked  eveiy  citizen  of  our 
countrj'. 

Our  hearts  are  saddened  and  our 
thoughts  go  forth  in  sympathy  to  his 
bereaved  family. 

It  seems  to  many  of  us  that  tragedy 
and  bereavement  have  been  measured 
out  to  the  Kennedy  family  in  too  heavy 
measurement.  Three  of  their  four  sons 
have  been  sacrificed  in  the  service  of 
their  country. 

The  death  of  our  late  beloved  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  was  the  greatest 
tragedy  of  our  generation  in  terms  of 
individual  loss  to  our  country.  Now  for 
the  second  time  the  senseless  assassin 
has  committed  a  similar  act  against  the 
President's  brother,  the  late  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

We  who  are  in  national  elective  posi- 
tions know  full  well  the  temper  of  many 
vicious  attacks  upon  our  integrity. 

We  know  that  another  type  of  assas- 
sin— the     character     assassin — is     ever 
present  in  today's  world  of  public  affairs. 
The  character  assassin  is  the  precursor 
to  the  tormented  minds  of  the  actual 


assassin  who  takes  the  life  of  a  public 
servant.  The  hate  which  they  mo_th  and 
the  hes  which  they  spread  are  ixawerful 
factors  in  causing  the  hate  to  increase 
in  unbalanced  minds  to  the  point  where 
murder  takes  over  and  the  dastardly 
deed  is  consumated. 

We  are  alarmed  at  the  deed  itself.  We 
are  alarmed  even  more  at  the  pattern  of 
assassination  which  has  more  recently 
swept  over  our  country.  Three  times  in 
the  recent  5  years  have  we  seen  national 
leaders  felled  by  the  as.sassin's  bullets. 

Somehow  we  must  find  the  answer  to 
this  problem  i>osed  by  this  pattern  of 
violence. 

We  must  search  for  ways  to  minimize 
the  causes  of  violence  which  apparently 
lie  beneath  the.se  violent  acts. 

We  can  never  protect  our  people  from 
every  act  of  violence,  but  surely  there 
are  remedies  for  the  basic  resentment 
which  permeates  .so  many  minds  today. 
Wherever  iwverty.  illiteracy,  .sickness 
and  disea.se  can  be  eliminated,  wherever 
environments  can  be  improved,  wherever 
opportunity  can  be  extended  to  those 
who  have  been  denied  opportunity  to 
share  meaningfully  in  the  benefits  of 
our  society,  where  remedial  programs 
should  be  initiated  and  enlarged.  If  we 
attack  the  basic  defects  of  our  .society, 
then  we  can  eliminate  som.c  of  the  basic 
causes  for  resentment  against  the  struc- 
ture of  our  society. 

We  must  also  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  fundamental,  moral,  and  spiritual 
principles  which  have  stood  the  test  of 
time  and  proven  their  worth  in  estab- 
lishing peaceful  procedures  and  relations 
between  human  beings. 

The  task  is  not  easy,  but  the  lime 
seems  to  be  getting  shorter  and  shorter. 
If  we,  as  a  people,  are  to  check  the  pat- 
tern of  violence,  we  must  move  in  many, 
many  ways  to  find  the  answer  before  it 
is  too  late. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  all  Alaskans  I  wish 
to  extend  om-  deepest  sympathy  and 
condolences  to  the  family  of  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Once  again,  the  nile  of  fear — of  law- 
lessness—has cast  its  monstrous  shadow 
across  this  Nation.  This  rule  of  fear  is  a 
sickness  which  strikes  r.t  the  very  foun- 
dation of  our  modern  society. 

No  civilization  can  survive  unless  all 
its  members  accept  a  certain  degree  of 
discipline.  Unbridled  lawlessness  breeds 
insun-ection  and  ultimately  anarchy. 
This  cannot  be  tolerated.  The  American 
Revolution,  its  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Its  Constitution,  and  its  Bill  of 
Rights  all  stress  the  basic  and  \iable 
principle  of  voluntary  discipline.  Free- 
dom, which  is  a  cherished  bulwark  of 
the  American  .society,  places  a  great  re- 
sponsibility upon  each  and  every  citizen 
to  act  with  dignity,  li  respect  law  and 
order,  to  preserve  and  increase  the  proud 
heritage  of  our  forefathers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day  of  tragedy, 
each  and  every  American  must  rededi- 
cate himself  to  the  urgent  task  of  restor- 
ing reason  and  order  and  confidence  in 
our  society.  The  basic  freedoms  which  we 
enjoy,  in  this,  the  greatest  democracy  on 
earth,  can  survive  only  if  we  are  equal 
to  the  great  responsibihties  and  disci- 
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plines  which  must  be  exercised  in  con- 
junction with  those  freedoms. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  Dem- 
ocrat of  New  York,  deprives  the  Nation 
of  a  young  and  courageous  leader  of  great 
ability  and  promise.  Now  we  will  never 
know  what  notable  progress  and  victories 
he  would  have  achieved — not  only  for  the 
State  he  so  ably  represented,  but  also  for 
the  Nation  he  served  and  loved  so  well 
Robert  Kennedy  was  a  brave  fighter. 
He  fought  hard  for  the  causes  in  which 
he  so  strongly  believed — from  equal  op- 
portunity for  every  American  to  peace  in 
a  troubled  world. 

Like  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, Robert  did  not  live  long.  However, 
the  impact  he  left  on  America  and  her 
people— especially  the  young— will  be 
long  remembered. 

The  most  enduring  monument  to 
Robert  Kennedy  will  not  be  his  achieve- 
ments for  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
accomplish  on  a  vast  scale,  although  he 
was  an  exceptional  Attorney  General  and 
a  fine  U.S.  Senator.  The  monument  left 
bv  Robert  Kennedy  was  that  rare  and 
precious  gift  of  hope — the  feeling  that 
somehow,  America  would  conquer  her 
problems  and  that  things  would  turn  out 
right — sharing  the  same  faith  and  con- 
viction expressed  by  William  Faulkner 
when  he  won  the  Nobel  Prize:  Man  will 
not  merely  endure.  He  will  prevail." 

The  Kennedy  brothers  saddened  Amer- 
ica and  the  free  world  with  their  tragic 
and  premature  deaths.  But  how  they 
brightened  and  inspired  our  lives. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sen- 
ator Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  my  constit- 
uent. Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy  also  lives  in 
my  district. 

Their  presence  there,  along  with  so 
many  other  fine  and  famoiLs  people,  ex- 
plains why  t.iis  is  a  landmark  district. 

Possibly  because  of  this  domicile,  more 
than  most  Members  of  Congress  in  the 
opposition  party.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  Senator  Kennedy.  His 
passing,  therefore,  is  a  personal  loss. 

My  wife  and  I  join  in  the  national 
mourning  for  an  outstanding  leader  and 
express  io  Mrs.  Ethel  Kennedy  and  their 
children  our  sincere  condolences. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mood 
of  Washington  these  days  is  the  same  as 
it  is  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  As  the 
people  go  around  their  daily  duties,  there 
is  a  feeling  of  sadness  for  the  loss  of  a 
great  American — frustration  because  it 
could  not  be  prevented,  awe  that  this  and 
other  violent  acts  should  occur  in  our 
Nation,  and  wonder  concerning  its  cause 
and  cure. 

Constituents  write  and  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  the  anticrime  bill  and  gun  control 
laws,  which  have  now  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  But  all  of  our  people  ask 
themselves  and  others  how  we  can  stop 
this  rampant  violence. 

Surely,  legislation  is  needed,  but  this 
alone  will  not  cure  the  malaise  which  is 
rapidly  engulfing  America.  Legislation 
alone  will  not  cure  it.  because  the  malaise 
is  hate,  and  it  lies  not  only  between  the 
lines  of  legislation,  but  deep  within  the 
hearts  of  many  Americans. 

It  is  this  hate  that  causes  many  of  us 
to  speak  with  anger  and  disgust  against 


the  •niggers"— and  they  to  retort,  spew- 
ing out  their  venomous  call  to  violence 
against  the  •honkies."  It  is  the  emotional 
hatred  which  causes  many  conservatives 
to  label  those  who  disagree  with  them  as 
"Commies,"  and  liberals  to  brand  peo- 
ple who  disagree  with  them  as  ■extrem- 
ists." 

It  is  this  hate  that  will  bring  about  a 
iesser  America"  unless'  we  overcome  it. 
As  we  look  toward  a  "future  Amer- 
ica," where  do  we  find  it?  It  is  in  our 
grade  schools — our  ball  fields  and  sand- 
boxes—our scout  troops  and  Sunday 
schools — our  cribs  and  carriages. 

There  is  no  hate  there,  but  there  should 
be  hope.  Only  we  can  provide  the  proper 
attitudes  that  will  return  us  to  the  proper 
path  for  America. 

That  attitude  is  expressed  by  the  only 
thing  Robert  Kennedy  ever  asked  of  his 
fellow  Americans:  "Love  thy  neighbor  as 
thvself." 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  mil- 
lions of  Americans  and  people  through- 
out the  world  who,  with  heavy  heart,  ex- 
press great  personal  grief  and  extend 
sincere  and  profound  sympathy  to  the 
Kennedy  family. 

Senator  Kennedy  was  a  brilliant,  dedi- 
cated public  servant  who  gave  untiringly 
and  unselfishly  to  his  Nation  and  its  peo- 
ple. A  man  of  great  courage  who  cared 
not  about  the  odds:  cared  not  about  what 
was  popularly  acceptable;  cared  not 
about  what  his  friends  or  constituents 
might  feel  about  his  position  on  issues— 
ti-uly  a  test  of  one  dedicated  first  and 
always  to  his  country. 

The  Kennedy  family  has  been  asked  to 
give  more  than  any  family  should  be  re- 
quired to  give  under  any  circumstances. 
This  Nation  owes  and  owes  greatly  to  this 
family  and  this  man.  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy.  Mrs.  Karth  and  I  express  deep- 
est heartfelt  sympathies  to  Mrs.  Kennedy 
and  their  family. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
our  whole  Nation  today  in  mourning  the 
death  of  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  and 
in  extending  my  deepest  sympathies  to 
the  Kennedy  family. 

The  tragic  taking  of  this  young  na- 
tional leader  from  us  in  the  prime  of  life 
represents  a  monumental  loss  not  just 
to  his  family  and  his  friends,  but  to  the 
whole  country. 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy  spent  his  en- 
tire life  in  the  service  of  this  country  and 
death  came  to  him  as  it  did  to  liis  late 
brother.  President  John  Kennedy,  solely 
because  he  chose  to  serve  his  Nation. 

Our  hearts  go  out  today  to  the  entire 
Kennedy  family  which  has  suffered  so 
greatly  and  so  tragically,  and  especially 
to  Mrs.  Robert  Kennedy  and  the  10  chil- 
dren of  the  late  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  as- 
sassination of  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy is  a  national  tragedy  which  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world  mourn  with  the  deep- 
est feelings  of  loss  and  remorse.  To  his 
wife,  his  children,  and  his  family,  Mrs. 
Zablocki  and  I  extend  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  working  with  him  and  all  those 
who  knew  and  loved  him  were  the  richer 
from  the  experience  Although  some  may 


have  differed  with  him  no  one  can  ques- 
tion his  sincerity,  devotion,  and  dedica- 
tion to  his  fellow  men.  With  unequaled 
compassion  and  zeal  he  worked  unstint- 
ingly  for  the  underprivileged,  the  poor, 
the  oppressed.  His  passing  leaves  a  great 
and  bitter  void— a  void  which  each  of  us 
in  dedication  to  his  memory  must  accept 
the  challenge  of  filling. 

The  irrational  act  which  took  Senator 
Kennedy  from  us — an  act  of  violence  and 
total  disregard  for  all  human  values— is 
but  a  symptom  of  the  lawlessness  and 
hatred  which  is  eroding  our  society.  In- 
deed, the  great  irony  is  that  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, who  sought  reconciliation  and  so- 
lutions within  the  democratic  process  of 
rational  debate  and  majority  rule,  should 
be  cut  down  by  the  tyranny  of  one  recal- 
citrant and  hate-filled  individual  who 
had  rejected  that  process. 

It  has  been  said  with  much  truth  that 
some  people  are  so  afraid  to  die  that 
they  never  begin  to  live.  To  Robert  Ken- 
nedy death  and  life  was  not  a  foe  but  an 
inevitable  adventure.  His  life  was  com- 
pletely dedicated  in  service  to  his  Nation 
and  abiding  concern  for  other  human 
beings. 

Now,  in  his  death,  we  must  seek  for 
ourselves  the  same  adventure,  the  same 
opportunity,  the  same  vigor  and  deter- 
mination with  which  he  lived  liis  life.  To 
do  otherwise  would  not  keep  faith  with 
his  memory  and  the  cause  for  which  he 
lived. 

At  this  hour  of  grief  may  his  loved 
ones  and  all  of  us  who  mourn  him  take 
consolation  in  the  lesson  from  Our  Lord's 
Sermon  on  the  Mount — paraphrased  to 
today's  tragedy. 

Blessed  be  the  poor  in  spirit — blessed 
be  those  poor  for  whom  Robert  Kennedy 
worked  and  who  weep  for  him  now. 

Blessed  are  they  that  mourn— may 
they  understand  the  cause  for  which  he 
lived  and  died  and  may  they  embrace  it 
forever  in  their  own  hearts. 

Blessed  are  the  meek — may  they  soon 
possess  the  freedom  and  dignity  which 
lie  sought  for  all. 

Blessed  are  they  which  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness — may  they 
lead  us  thro*!4*-this  dark  and  tragic  pe- 
riod of  hate  to  peace  and  reconciliation. 
Blessed  are  the  merciful — may  you 
show  this  country  and  all  the  world  your 
mercy.  O  Lord,  and  may  we  in  turn  be 
merciful  to  our  fellow  men. 

Blessed  are  the  pure  m  heart — for  they 
shall  be  divinely  ordained  to  earn,-  the 
banner  of  love  and  peace. 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers — that 
they  may  see  in  this  tragic  death  the  road 
to  peace  and  understanding. 

Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted 
for  righteousness  sake — for  theirs  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

May  God  have  mercy  upon  his  soul 
and  the  United  States  of  America  which 
he  served  and  loved  so  well. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deadly 
.shot:  fired  at  Senator  Robert  Kennedy, 
reprehensible  as  an  act  of  ghastly 
criminal  violence  against  the  person  of 
a  U.S.  Senator,  were  equally  shaking  as 
an  anarchical  attack  on  the  institutions 
of  orderly  and  representative  govern- 
ment. 
When  America  comes  to  the  condition 


where  a  citizen  cannot  travel  freely, 
speak  out  boldly  and  run  for  public  office 
without  fear  of  personal  harm,  then 
a  fatal  blow  has  been  stricken  against 
our  constitutional  form  of  government. 

The  neces.sity  of  calling  for  FBI  pro- 
tection of  the  candidates  for  President 
and  "Vice  President  to  assure  their  safety 
in  tlie  1968  election  is  evidence  that 
this  great  Nation  is  swiftly  approach- 
ing the  terrible  "differ  with  violence," 
not  debate  and  peaceful  discussion  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  the  day. 

If  Senator  Kennedy's  death,  and  the 
assassination  ot  other  leaders  in  recent 
years,  leads  to  tne  moral  rejuvenation  of 
America  and  the  determination  to  op- 
pose crime  and  violence  in  this  country, 
then  these  Americans  shall  not  have  died 
in  vain. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  difficult  to  recall  a  more  tragic  time 
in  America  than  the  present  one.  A  U.S. 
Senator  has  been  senselessly  killed  by  an 
assassin.  That,  in  itself,  is  tragedy 
enough.  But  in  this  case  the  victim  was 
not  only  a  Senator,  and  a  veiy  distin- 
guished one.  but  also  a  brother  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States  who  only 
a  short  time  before  met  with  a  similar, 
terrible  death.  That  two  such  young  men. 
sons  of  the  .same  parents,  who  exempli- 
fied the  highest  in  this  country's  political 
tradition,  should  be  gunned  down  within 
the  short  space  of  a  5 -year  period  is  a 
tragedy  beyond  all  bounds.  Never  have  I 
felt  so  much  pity,  so  much  sorrow  as  I  feel 
for  the  Kennedy  family  at  this  time.  No 
words  of  mine,  certainly,  can  help  lessen 
the  awful  con.sequences  of  this  ter- 
rible act.  But  my  heart  does  go  out  to 
Mrs.  Kennedy,  to  the  children,  to  Sena- 
tor Edward  Kennedy  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  to  whom  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy.  I  wish  to  God 
that  this  terrible  act  had  not  occurred. 
I  pray  to  God.  now  that  it  has.  that  what- 
ever measure  of  comfort  and  consola- 
tion and  hope  can  be  granted  to  this 
family  be  accorded  them  in  this  most 
unhappy  hour. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  words  can- 
not adequately  express  my  sorrow  at  the 
passing  of  Senator  Robert  Francis  Ken- 
nedy. 

He  was  a  dedicated  American  and 
public  servant  whom  I  was  very  proud 
to  call  my  personal  friend. 

My  sorrow  is  matched  only  by  my  in- 
dignation and  my  horror  that  this  young 
man  .should  be  taken  from  us  in  this 
frightening  manner. 

The  Senator  was  the  second  member 
of  the  Kennedy  family  to  die  at  the  hands 
of  an  assassin  while  serving  his  country 
in  Government  service.  His  brother,  the 
late  beloved  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
was  assassinated  less  than  5  years  ago. 

We  in  the  Buffalo  area  had  come  to 
know  Robert  Kennedy  particularly  well, 
since  he  bid  for  election  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  from  his  adopted  State  of  New 
York. 

In  serving  our  State  and  the  Buffalo 
area — as  in  his  other  responsibilities — 
he  was  imstinting  in  his  dedication  to 
the  public  good  and  the  public  interest. 
My  sincere  sympathy  goes  out  to  his 
wonderful  family  and  his  host  of  friends 
everywhere  at  this  sad  time. 


All  of  us  have  lost  a  great  friend,  col- 
league, and  dedicated  public  servant. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
this  Hou.se  today  to  express  my  own  pro- 
found sense  of  sorrow  at  the  passing  of 
Senator  Robert  Francis  Kennedy  of  New 
York  and  the  sorrow  and  shock  of  the 
people  of  the  14th  Di.strict  of  New  Jersey. 

Bob  Kennedy  was  my  friend  and  the 
friend  of  many  in  New  Jersey  and  words 
alone  cannot  convey  our  feelings  about 
this  dastardly  act  which  has  deprived 
this  Nation  of  one  of  its  greatest  public 
men. 

There  is  no  tragedy  greater  than  the 
untimely  death  of  a  young  man  whose 
time  is  still  to  come. 

In  Tennyson's  words: 
Thy  leaf  has  perished  in  the  green. 
And  while  we  breathe  beneath  the  sun. 
The  world  which  credits  what  is  done 
Is  cold   t«  all   that  might  have  been. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Senator  are  almost  unparalled  for  a 
man  not  yet  43  years  of  age.  Campaign 
manager  for  a  Pre.sid€nt  of  the  United 
States,  Attorney  General  uf  the  United 
States,  and  U.S.  Senator  from  one  of  our 
greatest  Commonwealths.  Most  men 
struggle  all  their  lives  without  achiev- 
ing half  of  this  eminence.  Yet.  we  all 
knew — or  thought  we  knew — that  he  was 
the  child  of  destiny  who  would  scale  the 
heights  and  now  he.  Uke  his  brother, 
.•ileeps  the  sleep  of  the  just 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  there  is  nothing  left 
for  us  except  to  ask  almighty  God  to  let 
perpetual  light  .shine  upon   him. 

To  his  widow,  Ethel  and  to  the  10  Ken- 
nedy children.  I  cannot  say  any  words 
that  will  a.ssuage  their  ;.irief.  But  in  the 
years  that  lie  ahead  they  will  know  that 
this  great  man,  who  to  them  was  an  ex- 
emplary father  and  husband,  has  a  .se- 
cure niche  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men. Perhaps  at  some  future  time  when 
the  immediate  shock  has  passed,  they 
can  take  some  consolidation  from  this 
fact. 

Mrs.  Daniels  joins  with  me  in  express- 
ing our  deepest  sympathy  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  Ambassador  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  who  have  known 
so  much  heartbreak  and  .-^orrow.  Our 
hearts  go  out  to  them. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
this  House  to  express  my  own  profound 
grief  of  the  passing  of  Senator  Robert 
P.  Ke.nnedy,  of  New  York,  and  the  grief 
and  shock  of  the  people  of  the  First 
District  of  Maine. 

Our  country  has  today  experienced  an 
immeasurable  loss.  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy's death  is  an  individual  and  a  na- 
tional traeedy. 

We  have  lost  a  vital  human  being.  Rob- 
ert Kennedy's  zest  for  life  invigorated 
us.  His  vi-sion  of  an  America  where  un- 
derstanding might  overcome  hatred  in- 
spired us.  His  compassion  in  combatinc: 
injustice  and  poverty  stirred  our  con- 
sciences and  enriched  man's  dignity.  His 
challenge  to  excel  dared  us  to  reject  the 
easy  and  the  complacent,  to  confront  the 
difficult,  to  make  the  most  of  our  lives. 
All  this  his  words  expressed,  all  this  his 
life  represented.  All  this  is  now  no  more. 
There  is  no  compensation  for  so  great 
an  individual  tragedy. 

It  is  now   for  us  to   determine   that 


from  our  national  tragedy,  we  shall 
learn  and  we  shall  have  a  deeper  knowl- 
edge of  ourselves  and  the  condition  of 
America.  It  is  for  us  to  find  meaning  in 
this  senseless  act. 

The  paralyzing  horror  we  feel  at 
Robert  Kennedy's  assassination  should 
lead  us  all  to  ponder  in  deep  reflection 
whether  we  shall  permit  history  to  judge 
that  lie  believed  in  us,  the  American 
people,  more  than  we  deserved. 

Are  we  a  tired  and  declining  nation 
to  be  corrupted  inevitably  by  moral  in- 
difference and  material  concerns? 

Are  we  a  nation  destined  to  dis- 
integrate from  hate-1'illed  divisions  of 
race? 

Are  we  a  people  hopelessly  divided 
into  the  self-satisfied  affluent  and  the 
powerless  poor? 

Are  we  a  people  v.ho  inefer  personal 
comfort  to  individual  commitment? 

Are  we  a  society  tolerant  of  \iolence 
and  scornful  of  reason  and  law? 

Robert  Kennedy's  life  was  an  affirma- 
tion that  we.  as  a  people,  must  meet  and 
resolve  these  fundamental  questions. 
His  was  a  living  belief  and  a  cherished 
ideal  that  America  does  have  the  moral 
capacity  to  make  our  civilization  worthy 
of  greatness.  It  is  now  for  us  to  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  realization  of  that  faith 
and  the  triumph  of  that  ideal. 

Mrs.  Kyros  joins  me  in  expressing  our 
deepest  sympathy  and  sending  all  our 
prayers  to  his  widow.  Ethel  and  all  the 
members  of  this  great  American  family. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  voice 
of  a  man  of  great  courage  has  been  sil- 
enced. Senator  Kennedy  articulated  the 
cr>-  for  justice  of  the  minorities  and  the 
underprivileged  of  our  Nation. 

He  has  been  taken  from  u.s — like  his 
brother  l>eforp  him — by  an  a.ssassin's 
bullet. 

Yesterday  when  I  first  received  the 
news  of  the  tragedy  which  had  befallen 
the  Kennedy  family,  I  said: 

The  bitterness— the  hatred  which  is  dl- 
\ldlng  lis  as  a  people  Is  producing  a  disease 
in  the  minds  of  some  whicli  tlireatens  to 
destroy  I'ur  very  existence. 

If  our  democratic  system  is  to  survive,  we 
mu.st  reoedlcate  ourselves  to  the  treatment 
of  the  root  causes  of  this  illness  before  It  Is 
too  late. 

There  are  many  things  which  we  must  do. 
High  on  this  priority  list  Is  the  pa.ssage  of 
effective  gun  control  legislation  calling  for 
regulation  of  the  manufacture  and  tale  of 
guns.  We  must  also  give  attention  to  the 
need  for  research,  treatment  and  care  In 
the  field  of  mental  Illness. 

We  require  the  massing  of  our  brains  and 
resources  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  hungry 
poor — the  unemployed  and  underemployed — 
the  poorly  housed  and  the  sick. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  action  taken  by 
President  Johnson  in  appointing  a 
Commission  to  look  into  the  causes  and 
control  of  physical  violence. 

This  step  alone  may  not  be  enough. 
We  must  call  upon  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual leadership  of  our  Nation  and  the  re- 
sponsible opinion  moldcrs  in  our  society 
to  speak  out  as  one  for  unity — restJCCt 
for  law  and  order — respect  for  the  rights 
of  individuals — and  respect  for  the  na- 
tional interest. 

My  dear  wife.  Florrie.  and  the  mem- 
bers of  my  family,  join  me  in  expressing 
sincere  condolences  to  Mrs.  Ethel  Ken- 
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nedy.  to  their  children,  and  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Kennedy  family.  We 
pray  that  the  Almighty  may  grant  them 
comfort  in  these  tryina;  hours  and  in  the 
days  and  years  ahead. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Amer- 
icans are  in  a  state  of  shock  over  the 
slaying  of  Robert  Kennedy.  We  are 
frustrated,  angry,  and  ashamed  that 
such  incidents  should  happen  not  once 
but  repeatedly  in  our  land.  The  victims 
are  not  only  our  famous  men  but  ordi- 
nary citizens,  cut  down  almost  daily  as 
they  attempt  to  go  about  their  peaceful 
pursuits. 

We  can  only  hope  that  at  last  this 
country  will  be  shocked  into  realizing 
how  far  our  society— once  the  shining 
example  for  the  world— has  descended 
into  chaos. 

As  for  the  valiant  Kennedy  family,  at 
this  time  of  grief,  there  is  simply  no  way 
to  express  what  we  feel.  Once  more  they 
have  lost  by  assassination  a  son,  a 
brother,  a  father  at  the  pinnacle  of  his 
life  and  career.  They  are  schooled  in 
tragedy,  but  supported  invaluably  by 
their  unshakable  faith  in  the  ultimate 
justice  of  the  Lord.  Let  us  share  that  faith 
and  go  forward— together— as  Members 
of  Congress  entrusted  with  the  future  of 
America — to  pull  this  country  together 
that  we  may  jointly  solve  our  problems 
in  amity — as  brothers. 

On  behalf  of  my  family  and  all  those 
I  represent  in  Congress,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  unbounded  admiration  for  the 
Kennedy  family  for  their  dignity  and 
bearing  through  repeated  periods  of 
deepest  grief.  To  them  go  my  deepest 
respect  and  sympathy. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  assas- 
sination of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  is 
not  only  deplored  by  all  Americans  but 
has  shocked  the  people  throughout  the 
world. 

This  dreadful  attack  is  almost  a  dupli- 
cation of  the  assassination  of  his  broth- 
er. President  Kennedy. 

These  two  great  leaders  of  democracy 
advocated  a  free,  representative  govern- 
ment which  recognizes  all  our  citizeniy — 
wealthy,  medium,  and  poor.  They  were 
struck  down  by  two  fanatical  assassins. 
One  originated  from  the  politically  ex- 
plosive Middle  East,  and  the  other  had 
been  Communist  trained  in  Moscow  and 
Cuba  and  educated  in  the  tyranny  of 
atheist  commimism. 

I  do  not  accept  the  theory  of  many 
who  say  that  these  brutal  murders  are 
the  result  of  an  American  so-called  sick 
society.  Most  of  the  so-called  turmoil, 
discontent,  riots,  and  agitation  within 
our  borders  is  caused  by  well-trained, 
well-organized,  well-financed  infiltra- 
tors and  insurrectionists  backed  by  the 
international  Communist  conspiracy. 

I  commend  President  Johnson  on  an- 
nouncing his  blue-ribbon  Committee 
under  Milton  Eisenhower  who  will  make 
an  extended  study  and  recommend  steps 
to  curb  this  general  defiance  of  law  and 
order  by  professional  agitators  and  ene- 
mies of  our  form  of  government. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  Robert  Kennedy  and 
the  family  my  deepest  sympathy  in  their 
sorrow  and  bereavement. 

Mr.  NTX.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senator  Robert 
F.  Kennedy,  on  February  10.  1968.  made 


a  statement  in  the  New  York  Times  en- 
titled "Things  Fall  Apart,  the  Center 
Cannot  Hold."  The  Senator  said  that  al- 
though we  have  a  soaring  gross  national 
product,  we  have  much  to  be  disturbed 
about  this  country,  including  "Speck's 
knife  and  television  programs  which 
glorify  violence  the  better  to  sell  toys  to 
our  children."  He  went  on  to  say  that 
economic  wealth  measures  everything 
except  the  reasons  for  being  proud  to  be 
Americans. 

We  are  still  proud  to  be  Americans  this 
morning  because  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  lived.  If  our  pride  this  moming 
is  mixed  with  shame  it  is  because  of  Sen- 
ator Kennedy's  death  and  the  violence 
that  is  in  oui-  streets,  in  all  of  our  streets. 
In  the  primai-y  campaigns  this  spring. 
Senator  Kennedy  campaigned  at  risk  of 
criticism  from  the  press  on  the  need  for 
law  and  order  as  well  as  the  manly  facing 
up  to  the  problems  in  our  cities  and  ghet- 
tos. We  cannot  do  one  without  tlie  other. 
There  are  many  who  espouse  one  or  the 
other  cause  but  very  few  who  take  on 
both  issues  and  explain  to  our  people 
that  balance  in  all  things  is  our  greatest 
national  need. 

Senator  Kennedy  lived  as  he  died,  in 
the  cause  of  justice.  The  most  criticized 
Cabinet  appointment  in  American  politi- 
cal life  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  best 
that  any  President  ever  made.  Robert 
Kennedy  was  this  Nation's  greatest  At- 
torney General,  His  crusade  on  the  part 
of  civil  rights  and  his  campaign  against 
organized  crime  gave  him  in  all  our  eyes 
that  spark  of  greatness. 

Now  the  man  who  could  with  such 
candor  explain  best  our  need  for  order 
as  a  basis  for  progress  has  been  taken 
from  us  by  the  act  of  a  madman.  We  have 
all  been  soiled  by  this  act,  not  because  we 
are  some  way  responsible  for  that  act,  but 
because  we  all  could  have  done  more  to 
make  America  better.  The  Congress,  for 
example,  could  have  passed  gun  control 
legislation  long  ago. 

Our  people,  all  of  them,  could  .show 
their  respect  for  law  by  paying  their  traf- 
fic tickets,  paying  their  taxes  and  sup- 
porting locaj  law  enforcement  even  when 
it  hurts  them.  I  think  what  stirred  people 
about  the  Life  of  Senator  Kennedy  was 
that  his  career  threatened  the  end  of  the 
"fix  "  in  American  life.  Evenhanded  jus- 
tice is  always  terrifying  because  none  of 
us  is  without  sin.  The  besiinning  of  the 
poem  quoted  by  Senator  Kennedy  is  in- 
cluded below: 

The  Second  Coming 
Turning  and  turning  In  the  widening  gyre 
The  falcon  cannot  hear  the  falconer: 
Things   fall   apart;    the  centre  cannot   hold; 
Mere  anarchy  is  loosed  upon  the  world. 
The  blood-dimmed  tide  is  loosed,  and  every- 
where 
The   ceremony   of   Innocence   is  drowned; 
The   best   lack  of  all  conviction,  while   the 

worst 
Are  full  of  passionate  intensity. 

The  Kennedy  family  is  again  be- 
reaved. It  is  sorely  troubled.  No  family 
in  history  outside  of  the  Grachii  family 
in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire  has 
been  so  troubled  in  the  cause  of  the  poor 
and  plain  people.  Their  sacrifices  are 
beyond  imagining.  Only  the  loss  of  the 
five  Sullivan  brothers  on  the  sinking  of 
the  cruiser  Aucmsta  during  the  Second 


World  War  comes  close  to  the  prolonged 
agony  of  the  Kennedy  family. 

But  we  must  go  on  because  these  lives 
so  freely  given,  John  Kermedy's  and 
Robert  Kennedy's,  can  mean  something 
and  not  be  tossed  aside  as  scraps  of 
paper.  This  country  means  something 
because  of  these  sacrifices.  It  is  built  on 
sacrifice  and  the  great  structures  that 
are  built  on  sacrifice  are  steady  and 
strong.  We  will  be  strong.  We  are  going 
to  get  a  hold  of  ourselves.  We  are  going 
to  be  better.  The  center  will  hold  be- 
cause now  we  know  that  things  are  fall- 
ing apart.  But  we  also  know  as  Senator 
Kennedy  said  moments  before  he  was 
shot: 

We  can  end  the  divisions  within  the 
United  States.  We  can  start  to  work  to- 
gether. We  are  a  great  country,  a  selfless 
country,  a  compassionate  country.  We  can 
work  together  to  end  violence,  disenchant- 
ment. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs.  Han- 
ley  and  our  family  are  grieved  beyond 
words  in  recognition  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's death.  We  cherished  the  close  per- 
.sonal  friendship  which  we  enjoyed  with 
him.  I  maintained  the  utmost  admira- 
tion for  his  integrity,  courage,  and  dedi- 
cation. My  heart  goes  out  to  his  fine  fam- 
ily who  have,  in  the  .service  of  or  Na- 
tion, endured  .so  much  grief:  First, 
Joseph,  then  John,  and  now  Robert. 

In  looking  back  to  November  of  1963 
and  the  tragedies  since,  I  am  saddened 
with  our  state  of  affairs.  That  an  en- 
vironment of  violence  and  unrest  pre- 
vails in  the  world,  and  in  particular  in 
our  Nation,  that  a  nation  which  was 
conceived  in  morality  and  guided 
through  the  years  by  the  Constitution 
so  wisely  and  eloquently  drawn  by  the 
Founders,  should  itself  fall  victim  to  im- 
morality, is  inconceivable  to  me.  We  as 
a  nation  must  proceed  v.ith  the  cure. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
awakened  this  moming  with  the  horrific 
news  of  the  death  of  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  just  as  we  were  awakened  yes- 
terday with  the  tragic  news  that  he  had 
been  brutally  shot. 

I  am  deeply  shocked  and  distressed. 
His  death  is  an  enormous  loss  to  all 
Americans  regardless  of  background  or 
political  belief.  Our  Nation,  perhaps  more 
than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  needs 
imaginative,  vigorous  men  like  Senator 
Kennedy  dedicated  so  completely  to  pub- 
life  life  and  national  betterment. 

Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  among  the 
ablest  and  most  dynamic  men  of  this 
Congress  and  of  our  Nation.  We  shall 
sorely  miss  his  presence  in  these  Halls — 
and  our  Nation  will  long  be  shocked  by 
the  manner  of  his  passing. 

The  hearts  of  all  Americans  go  out 
to  the  distinguished  Kennedy  family 
whose  grievous  losses  are  exceeded  only 
by  their  great  and  long  service  to  their 
country. 

Among  the  last  words  of  the  Senators 
short  life  were:  "We  are  a  great  coun- 
try, an  imselfish  coimtry,  and  a  compas- 
sionate countrs'."  And  because  he  was  so 
correct  and  because  we  are  better  for  his 
having  walked  among  us  for  42  years,  let 
us  resolve  that  the  assassins  bullet  and 
violence  shall  not  become  a  way  of 
American  political  life. 

We  must  use  to  the  limit  the  talents 
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assembled  here  to  find  a  way  to  drive 
the  madness  of  divisiveness  and  violence 
from  our  streets.  And  we  must  strain  the 
limits  of  great  minds  here  to  seek  out  the 
causes  of  an  existing,  but  inchoate,  mood 
in  which  such  terrible  deeds  are  bom. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
death  of  Senator  Kennedy  has  deprived 
our  national  legislature  of  an  articulate 
and  forward-looking  spokesman  for 
democratic  and  social  reform  in  our  Na- 
tion. No  other  man  can  replace  him. 

In  his  campaign  for  the  presidential 
nomination  Senator  Kennedy  engen- 
dered a  nationwide  dialog  and  needed 
discussion  of  just  where  our  country  is 
going,  I  hope  that  his  death  is  not  the 
final  answer  to  that  question.  I  also  hope 
that  our  national  dialog  will  continue 
on  the  major  issues  facing  our  ijeople 
This  will  con.stitute  a  great  tribute  to 
Senator  Kennedy,  one  he  deserves. 

As  President  Johnson  said  last  night. 
200  million  Americans  did  not  kill  Sena- 
tor Kennedy.  But  there  is  a  shame  and 
blight  on  all  of  us  nevertheless.  We  must 
purge  our  Nation  of  this  violent  sickness 
that  has  been  striking  out  at  our  national 
leaders  in  recent  years.  This  must  not 
become  a  Nation  of  public  execution  in- 
stead of  public  dialog.  More  than  ever 
extremists  on  both  sides  have  to  be 
placed  on  notice  that  there  is  no  sym- 
pathy nor  room  for  their  violence  in  this 
Nation,  except  in  the  minds  of  the  in- 
sane. The  public  must  turn  these  people 
off.  and  tune  them  out  i^ermanently. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  offer  my  per- 
sonal condolences  to  the  Kennedy  family 
and  to  offer  my  pledge  that  I  will  do 
everything  as  a  U.S.  Congressman  to  pre- 
vent future  tragedy. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
assassins  cannot  but  fail  in  their  pur- 
pose, for  by  assassination  they  invariably 
give  immortality  to  their  victims,  destroy 
themselves,  and  hurt  their  cause.  Thus 
has  it  been  throughout  historv*. 

Robert  Kennedy,  like  his  brother,  will 
live  eternally  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  men  and  in  the  chronicles  for  all 
lime. 

His  soul  rests  in  the  hands  of  his 
Creator,  but  his  image  remains  with  his 
fellow  man. 

The  pity  is  not  only  the  murderous  act 
of  a  .sick  fanatic,  but  the  wasting  of  the 
energetic  talents  of  a  vigorous  and  able 
young  man  who  yearned  to  serve  his 
country — one  who  while  seemingly 
stirred  passions  in  some,  nevertheless 
had  an  unusual  ability  to  heal  wounds 
where  they  were  the  deepest. 

He  demonstrated  that  he  could  bring 
together  imunited  groups  who  fervently 
followed  his  leadership  and  placed  their 
whole  faith  in  him.  Admiration  for  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  was  not  limited  to  this 
continent. 

Had  he  been  allowed  to  finish  his  cam- 
paign, had  he  won  the  Presidency,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  might  have 
been  able  to  unite  this  Nation  and  stem 
the  ruinous  tide  of  growing  divisiveness 
among  om:  people. 

Now  this  will  never  be  known. 
The  people  of  Puerto  Rico  are  as  one 
with  the  people  of  the  50  States  and  all 
U.S.  citizens  in  their  grief.  We  sorrow  as 
one.  as  we  have  before. 

Thankfully,    this   time   we   need    not 


share  a  national  shame  or  a  national 
guilt.  It  was  not  one  of  ours,  not  a  fellow 
citizen,  that  committed  the  deed,  but  a 
visitor  to  our  shores. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  abhorrence  at  the 
tragic,  senseless  murder  of  Senator  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy.  Mrs.  Brotzman  and  I 
extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  family  at  this  difficult 
and  trying  time.  I  believe  that  in  this 
Ijeriod  of  strife  and  crisis  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  all  Americans  put  aside 
those  minor  matters  that  tend  to  divide 
us  and  embrace  those  great  principles 
that  tend  to  unite  us. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Snyder  and  myself  and  for  550.- 
000  constituents.  I  wish  to  express  the 
heartfelt  sympathy  of  our  family  and 
our  people  to  the  family  of  Senator  Rob- 
ert Kennedy.  Politics  is  one  thing — but 
devotion  to  country  is  another.  Many 
may  question  the  politics  of  this  family, 
but  none  can  question  their  devotion  to 
their  country. 

I  know  of  no  other  family  who  has 
given  so  freely  of  their  talents  in  serving 
their  counti-y — and  lost  so  much  in  so 
doing. 

Without  reservation.  I  say  that  the 
prayers  of  my  family  and  the  people  I 
represent  will  be  with  them  that  Gcd  will 
give  them  the  continued  courage  to  with- 
stand the  trials  of  another  tragic  hour 
in  their  lives. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  indeed  a  dark  and  .sad 
page  in  the  hi.story  of  our  Nation.  Vio- 
lence and  lawlessness  have  proven  they 
know  no  limitation  or  boundaiy.  Thou- 
sands of  Americans,  including  myself, 
have  asked  the  question  many  times 
.since  yesterday  morning:  "What  is  hap- 
pening to  America"? 

The  tragic  death  of  Senator  Kennedy 
serves  to  emphasize  that  enforcement  of 
the  law  should  be  the  prime  objective  of 
eveiyone  at  this  time.  We  should  stop 
making  excuses,  apologies,  and  alibis  for 
those  who  have  disrespect  for  law  or  feel 
they  have  the  right  to  disobey  the  laws 
with  which  they  disagree.  Our  survival 
as  a  civilized  nation  is  at  stake. 

My  heartfelt  prayers  and  .sympathy 
are  extended  to  the  Kennedy  family  in 
these  additional  hours  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
words  cannot  express  the  deep  anguish, 
the  bewilderment,  the  revulsion  the 
world  feels  over  the  tragic  death  of  Sen- 
ator Robert  F.  Kennedy.  Expressions  of 
sorrow  cannot  convey  the  feelings  of  re- 
morse and  sorrow  our  Nation  holds  over 
Robert  Kennedy's  untimely  and  shock- 
ing death.  That  fate  has  rendered  unto 
him  that  v.-hich  befell  his  beloved 
brother,  our  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, is  incomprehensible. 

To  steal  from  one  family  the  lives  of 
three  young  men  in  the  service  of  their 
country  is  an  overwhelming  burden  for 
the  surviving  members  to  bear.  To  de- 
prive a  Nation  of  the  talents  of  these 
dynamic  young  men  with  so  many  years 
of  dedicated  public  .service  remaining  is 
a  cmel  blow  to  their  fellow  citizens. 

Robert  Kennedy,  the  pubUc  official, 
and  Robert  Kennedy,  the  family  man.  is 
gone.  But  the  spirit  of  vitahty  and  the 
quest  for  excellence  which  were  so  much 


a  part  of  Robert  Kennedy  will  linger 
long  after  his  mortal  remains  are  en- 
tombed. 

Tire  residues  of  melancholy  and  pathos 
over  the  stunning  effects  of  Robert  Ken- 
nedy's grievous  death  will  give  way  with 
time.    But    from    these    feelings    must 
emerge  a  renewed  .spirit  of  determination 
to  end  the  divisiveness.  the  discord,  the 
malai.se  afflicting  our  society.  We  cannot 
allow  ourselves  to  sink  further  into  the 
murky  depths  of  violence  and  bellicosity. 
Robert  Kennedy  gave  his  life  for  his 
country.  His  country  must  recognize  his 
contributions    and    the    values    he    em- 
braced. Tlie  challenges  he  articulated  are 
not  easy  challenges  to  meet.  But  he  spoke 
of  the  tasks  ahead.  And  if  we  are  to  suc- 
ceed as  a  Nation  wo  mu.st  reco^'nize  those 
problems  and  we  must  resolve  them.  Too 
many  lives  have  been  lost  for  us  not  to 
realize  that  we  must  work  to  restore  our 
society  and  to  reconcile  the  differences 
between  its  rhetoric  and  its  ifalily. 

Mr.  DAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Amer- 
ica mourns  the  tragic  death  of  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy.  In  the  mid.st  of 
vibrant  life,  he  suffered  death,  and  the 
Nation  suffered  a  loss  it  cannot  afford. 
For  he  had  dedicated  his  life  to  advance 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  iieople  of 
this  country.  In  the  brief  span  of  years 
that  was  given  to  him.  he  saw  and  un- 
derstood the  many  gaps  and  deficiencie.> 
in  our  national  life  and  he  strove  val- 
iantly and  compassionately  to  reduce 
and  narrow  them.  In  the  prime  of  his 
career,  and  on  the  threshold  of  the  Na- 
tion's decision  on  electing  its  next  Presi- 
dent, he  was  taken  from  us,  by  an  as- 
sa.ssin's  despicable  deed. 

Violence  in  America  is  becoming  a  na- 
tional sin.  It  takes  too  great  a  toll  of 
our  national  wealth.  The  rollcall  of  our 
losses— President  John  F.  Kennedy,  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Medgar  Evers.  Viola 
Liuzo.  and  hundreds  of  our  fine.-=t  citi- 
zens who  have  been  murdered  because 
they  worked  for  the  betterment  of  our 
Nation— this  list  is  now  far  too  long  and 
bitter. 

But  in  our  resolve  to  remove  violence 
from  the  land,  let  us  remember  the  com- 
passion which  animated  Robert  Ken- 
nedy's life  and  was  expres.sed  even  in  his 
last  words.  Let  us  remember  his  love  for 
the  oppressed,  the  unfortunate,  and  the 
alienated. 

We  must  eliminate  bloodletting  from 
our  midst  and  so  far  as  our  influence 
runs  from  the  whole  world.  But  we  must 
proceed,  in  the  words  of  another  great 
American  felled  by  an  as.sa.ssin's  bullet, 
with  charity  for  all.  with  malice  toward 
none.  In  this  recurring  moment  of  trag- 
edy, and  in  the  years  to  come,  let  Amer- 
ica be  governed  by  the  compassion  in 
which  our  fallen  leaders  lived,  and  not  by 
the  mad  vindictiveness  which  killed  him 
The  tragic  death  of  Senator  Kennedy 
has  shaken  the  world  and  the  Nation.  It 
has  plunged  us  into  the  deepest  sorrow. 
It  has.  in  a  very  profound  .'=;ense.  dimin- 
ished the  dialog  which  is  so  essential  to 
our  existence  and  to  the  betterment  of 
our  countrv-.  It  is  a  sad  day  for  all  of  us. 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  all  the  people  whom  I  repre- 
sent, to  extend  our  deep  and  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  his  wife  and  children,  to  his 
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parents  and  sisters,  to  his  brother  Sena- 
tor Edward  M.  Kennedy,  and  to  all  his 
friends. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  dark  chapter  in  our  history  has  just 
been  written.  To  the  family  of  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  the  events  of  recent 
hours  must  seem  like  the  recurrence  of 
a  cruel  nightmare  which  is  never  to 
cease. 

Yesterday  our  hearts  went  out  to  the 
Kennedy  family,  the  Senator's  close 
friends  and  associates.  Our  sympathies 
were  with  them.  Our  prayers  for  them. 

Today  we  join  them.  We  join  them  in 
mourning. 

America  has  once  aciain  witnessed  the 
violent  passing  of  one  of  her  bnuhtest 
young  sons.  The  world  has  suffered  the 
loss  of  a  man  of  hope  and  peace,  cut 
down  well  before  the  full  bloom  of  his 
great  promise. 

And  we  all  suffer  the  agony  of  that 
terrible  question.  "Why?" 

It  is  a  qiiestion  with  a  multitude  of 
answers  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  keenest 
intellect.  But  there  is  no  answer  to 
soothe  the  sorrow  of  the  soul. 

This  IS  a  tune  for  mourning.  But  what 
of  tomorrow  when  this  time  has  passed? 
How  IS  America  to  heal  the  malignant 
divisiveness  which  seems  to  infect  a 
desperate  and  deranged  few  until  law. 
order,  due  process  and  democratic  proc- 
ess, even  respect  for  the  life  of  a  fellow 
human  are  alien  to  the  thinking  of  their 
twisted  minds? 

Of  great  importance  is  the  need  to 
break  down  the  walls  of  isolation  which 
exclude  many  Americans  from  sharing  in 
the  abundance  of  this  Nation.  Surely 
there  is  enougli  for  all  and  certainly  the 
more  that  is  shared,  the  more  there  will 
be  to  share. 

This  was  the  driving  spirit  behind  the 
quest  of  Senator  Kennedy  and  it  must 
be  kept  alive,  nourished  and  permitted 
to  rlower. 

We  must  also  seek  the  common  groimd 
of  our  beliefs  on  wiiich  to  build  a  greater 
tomorrow  for  all  Americans,  particularly 
those  who  now  lean  and  depend  on  the 
more  fortunate  majority  so  that  we  may 
all  stand  together  proudly  and  with  self- 
dignity  as  fellow  citizens. 

Let  us  put  aside  oui-  sharp  differences 
that  lead  to  devisiveness.  They  are  too 
well  defined  as  it  is,  too  brutally  sharp. 
Let  us  seek,  instead,  the  fertile  ground 
of  comm.on  understanding  so  that  we 
may  work  as  reasonable  men  to  adjudi- 
cate our  differences  and  harmoniously 
join  in  the  primary  task  of  the  building 
of  America  and  the  realization  of  its 
beautiful  promise. 

In  doing  this,  we  can  root  out  the  seeds 
of  much  of  the  violence  and  discord 
which  threaten  the  streets,  neighbor- 
hoods and  citizens  of  this  country. 

But  first  we  must  restore  government 
under  law  and  promote  security  through 
order. 

The  breakdown  of  law  and  order  in 
America  has  done  more  to  alienate  our 
citizens  and  promote  devisiveness  than 
any  other  single  factor.  And  this  factor 
must  be  eliminated  if  our  Nation  is  not 
to  be  transformed  from  America  the 
beautiful  to  America  the  lawless  jungle. 

Heretofore.   I   have  held   that   public 


safety  and  security  is  the  primaiT  re- 
sponsibility of  our  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  officers.  I  have  been  very 
reluctant  to  see  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment interpose  itself  in  this  field  though 
I  fully  supported  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
which  passed  the  House  last  year,  and 
will  support  the  legislation  before  us  to- 
day. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  a.ssist  local  law 
officials.  But  more  is  needed  and  if  that 
need  is  a  massive  infusion  of  Federal 
funds,  then  so  be  it. 

Last  night  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced the  establishment  of  a  Presi- 
dential Commission  to  dissect  and  report 
on  the  anatomy  of  violence  in  America. 

This  is  well  and  good.  But  it  u  not 
sufficient  for  the  Congress,  the  direct 
representative  body  of  the  people.  We 
have  a  responsibility  to  act  and  to  act 
now. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  the  creation  of  a 
special  congressional  task  force  on  law 
and  order  to  immediately  study  and  make 
recommendations  for  additional  legis- 
lation to  assist  local  law-enforcement 
agencies  and  officials  in  protecting  the 
law-abiding  citizens  of  America  from 
the  street  thugs  that  seemingly  wander 
among  us  with  ease,  thumbing  then-  nose 
at  authority  and  inflicting  injury  on 
decent  and  helpless  citizens. 

Tlie  work  of  this  congressional  task 
force  should  not  require  a  great  deal  of 
time  or  money.  The  Congress  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  have  the 
statistics,  facts,  and  data.  We  know  the 
incidence  of  crime  increase  and  the 
statistical  breakdown  for  America.  We 
know  of  the  deadly  trafficking  in  firearms 
which  threatens  every  family  in  every 
State,  county,  and  community  in  Amer- 
ica. We  know  the  needs  of  our  courts  and 
the  needs  of  our  local  police  agencies. 
Too  many  thugs  go  free  for  failure  to 
prosecute.  Too  many  thugs  are  freed 
only  to  commit  additional  criminal  acts 
because  our  courts  are  too  crowded  to 
assure  speedy  prosecution. 

We  already  know  these  things.  Now  let 
us  act.  Let  us  continue  forward  with  the 
much  needed  social  programs  to  enhance 
and  promote  the  living  environment  of 
America.  But  let  us  rid  society,  hopefully 
by  restraint,  but  through  confinement  if 
necessary,  of  the  lawless  vermin  who 
have  no  respect  or  concept  of  the  rights 
of  others. 

This  Nation  was  conceived  under  law. 
It  grew  under  law.  It  will  perish  with- 
out it. 

Laws,  of  course,  cannot  change  the 
hearts  of  men.  But  proper  law  enforce- 
ment leading  to  domestic  security  can 
promote  an  atmosphere  of  genuine  tran- 
quillity conducive  to  reasoned  thinking 
through  the  absence  of  fear. 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  in  many 
respects,  exemplified  the  finest  qualities 
of  American  life  wliicii  have  contributed 
to  America's  greatness. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  conviction.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  inherited  wealth 
whose  concern  was  not  for  his  owti  wel- 
fare but  for  the  welfare  of  his  entire 
Nation,  and  particularly  those  who  have 
been  denied  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  building  and  share  in  the 
promise  of  America.  He  was  a  man  of 


the  highest  personal  integrity.  He  was  a 
man  who  profoundly  believed  that 
Ameiica's  golden  days  lay  in  the  bright 
future,  not  some  bygone  era  of  the  dis- 
tant pjast. 

Finally,  he  was  a  man  of  great  per- 
sonal and  political  courage.  In  speaking 
of  courage.  Senator  Kennedy's  late 
brother.  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
once  wrote: 

For  at  all  the  levels  of  our  national  life, 
each  man  is  sometimes  called  upon  to  stand 
lor  what  he  believes  to  be  right  against  the 
pressures  and  opinions  of  friends,  fellow 
workers,  constituents  or  the  force  of  popular 
attitude. 

One  may  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
public  positions  and  stands  of  Senator 
Kennedy,  but  there  is  no  denying  he 
never  lacked  this  courage. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
imtimely  passing  of  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  is  a  tragic  loss  to  the  Kennedy 
family,  which  has  already  known  far  too 
many  tragedies;  for  our  Nation,  which 
.so  badly,  needs  the  greatness  which  he 
embodied:  and  for  mankind,  toward 
whose  betterment  he  so  vigorously  and 
unselfislily  gave  of  himself. 

We  are  a  lesser  people  at  a  very 
troubled  time.  We  are  a  deeply  saddened 
nation. 

Those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  be 
numbered  among  his  friends  are  acutely 
aware  of  the  deep  feelings  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  had  for  our  Nation  and 
the  problems  which  beset  him.  He  con- 
tinuously sought  new  approaches  to  the 
complex  problems  we  face  as  a  nation  and 
as  a  society  as  he  struck  at  the  very  root 
causes  of  our  Nation's  problems  and 
groined  for  understanding  and  resolution 
in  those  dark  areas  of  our  .society  where 
so  few  dared  to  tread  in  the  past. 

The  late,  beloved  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  appealed  to  all  Americans  to 
ask  what  they  could  do  for  our  country. 

No  other  American  responded  so 
quickly  or  so  vigorously  as  did  his  own 
brother.  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
who.se  affirmative  and  !x»sitive  reply 
could  only  be  stopped  by  a  bullet. 

No  other  American  could  have  given 
more  toward  the  solution  of  om-  Nation's 
ills. 

No  other  American  could  have  been 
more  concerned  about  the  underprivi- 
leged and  their  plight. 

No  other  American  could  have  worked 
harder  toward  the  removal  of  the  \1o- 
lence  which  has  swept  our  Nation  and 
which  claimed  the  death  of  his  brother. 
President  John  F.  Kennedy.  And  yet. 
Senator  Kennedy  fell  victim  to  the  very 
violence  which  he  worked  so  liard  to 
curb  and  remove. 

It  is  a  time  for  all  Americans  to 
mourn,  but  it  is  also  a  time  for  America 
to  look  within,  to  identify  the  cancerous 
areas  of  its  society  that  :^o  corrupts  the 
mind  of  its  people  as  to  lead  them  to  vio- 
lence and  which  makes  violence  a  ready 
substitute  for  the  orderly  and  meaning- 
ful proce.<:s  of  life. 

We  can  do  no  more  as  a  Nation  at  this 
time  than  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  those 
ideals  which  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
so  well  embodied  and  for  which  he  gave 
his  veiT  life. 

I  shall  personally  continue  to  dedicate 


myself  to  the  work  which  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  so  generously  gave  of  himself 
and  I  call  upon  all  Americans  to  respond 
vigorously  and  positively  to  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy's  appeal  to 
ask  what  you  can  do  for  our  counti-y. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  his 
brother.  Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  have 
provided  both  the  light  and  the  inspira- 
tion. We  have  a  great  debt  to  pay  to 
them. 

Let  us  begin. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  .saddened  and  gravely  concerned  over 
the  death  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy who  was  felled  by  an  as.sassin's 
bullet.  It  was  an  overwhelming  tragedy 
to  happen  to  one  so  young,  ijartlculaily 
difficult  when  he  was  so  energetic,  and  in 
the  prime  of  life  with  everything  to  live 
for. 

Senator  Kennedy  believed  that  Amer- 
ica must  go  forward  if  it  is  to  sun-ive 
and  he  gave  his  talents  to  the  growth 
of  our  Nation.  His  wife,  Ethel,  has  lost  a 
devoted  husband,  and  his  children,  a 
kind  and  good  father.  The  Nation  has 
lost  a  gallant  leader. 

While  this  is  an  occasion  of  deep  .sor- 
row, it  should  be  al.so  one  of  rededlca- 
tion.  This  shocking  and  unbelievable 
violence  is  another  tragedy  in  a  .series 
of  tragedies  of  violence  that  is  indica- 
tive of  tlie  unrest  and  disregard  of  the 
law  that  is  plaguing  our  Nation.  Per- 
haps Senator  Kennedy's  death  will  teach 
us  again  the  bitter  but  positive  le.sson  of 
the  importance  of  law  and  order.  Cer- 
tainly, .steps  should  be  taken  immediate- 
ly by  the  Congress  to  enact  strong  and 
effective  legislation  that  eventually  will 
restore  the  proper  respect  for  the  law 
and  its  enforcement.  It  is  vital  that  we 
rededicate  ourselves  toward  that  end. 

Mrs.  Fallon  and  I  wish  to  express  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Ethel  Kennedy 
and  her  family  and  other  members  of 
the  Kennedy  family. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  wealthy  men  walking 
the  streets  dressed  virtually  in  rags.  The 
question  is  always  asked.  "If  he  is  .so 
wealthy,  why  does  he  dress  like  that':'" 
And.  the  answer  is  quite  obvious.  The 
man  is  wealthy  because  he  does  not  spend 
any  money  on  anything. 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  of  New- 
York,  was  not  such  a  man.  He  was  en- 
dowed not  only  with  financial  wealth 
but  also  with  a  great  mind,  a  keen  sen.se 
of  awareness,  and  above  all.  an  earnest 
desire  to  help  others,  particularly  the 
less  fortimate. 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy's  estate  in 
nearbv  McLean.  Hickory  Hill,  was  fre- 
quently a  playground  for  underprivileged 
children  from  Washington's  Junior  Vil- 
lage and  other  institutions  for  orphans 
or  imwanted  children.  He  gave  of  liis 
time,  his  energy,  and  his  money  to  help 
the  underprivileged,  yet  he  sought  no 
rev.ard  nor  publicity  for  these  acts. 

Washingtonians  can  well  remember 
the  telethon  staged  last  winter  by  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  to  raise  money  for  Junior 
Village.  As  a  politician,  it  would  have 
been  extremely  easy  for  Senator  Ken- 
nedy to  use  the  telethon  as  a  form  to  gain 
publicity  but  rather  he  shunned  the  spot- 


light completely  so  that  more  time  could 
be  spent  in  raising  funds  to  help  this 
worthwhile  project. 

In  1963.  Chicago  was  privileged  to  have 
Senator  Kennedy,  then  Attorney  Gen- 
oral  of  the  United  States,  .serve  as  grand 
manshall  of  the  annual  Columbus  Day 
parade  sponsored  by  the  Joint  Civic 
Committee  of  Italian  Americans.  Mr. 
Speaker,  along  with  millions  of  other 
Americans,  my  wife  and  my  family  join 
in  expressing  our  condolences  to  Sena- 
tor Kennedy's  family. 

A  great  man  has  died  but  because  of 
his  greatness,  the  work  that  he  has  ac- 
comolished  will  never  die. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  mourn  to- 
day the  untimely  death  of  our  distin- 
uuished  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  Robert  Francis  Kennedy.  The 
tragedy  which  marked  his  passing  has 
shocked  our  Nation  and  the  world,  re- 
calling the  honor  of  that  November  day 
in  1963  when  the  .same  fate  befell  his 
brother  and  our  beloved  President  John 
Fitzaerald  Kennedy. 

The  .sacrince   which    this  family   has 
laid  on  the  altar  of  public  .service  is  very 
great,  one  that  will  long  be  remembered. 
The  .sorrow  which  has  come  to  the  family 
is  bevond  comprehension.  We  extend  to 
his  devoted  wife  Ethel  and  their  wonder- 
ful children  our  heartfelt  sympathy,  and 
we  express  the  hope  that  the  knowledge 
tliat  their  frrief  is  shared  by  .so  many 
millions  will  brina  comfort  and  .strength. 
Senator  Kennedy  endeared  himself  to 
the  mas.ses  who  responded  to  his  presence 
with  wild  enthusiasm.  They  admired  his 
alert  mind,  youthful  vigor,  and  personal 
charm.  He  was  an  articulate  advocate  of 
the  cau.ses  he  espou.sed.  Also,  at  the  age 
of  42,  he  had  already  served  his  country 
in  the  Senate  and  the  Cabinet,  as  well  as 
plaving  a  prominent  role  in  the  major 
decisions  of  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  There  was  every  reason  to 
believe  that  even  greater  career  contri- 
butions lay  ahead.  Such  can  -still  be  the 
case,  for  no  greater  tribute  could  be  paid 
his  memory  than  for  this  Nation  to  dedi- 
cate itself  to  the  restoration  of  law  and 
order.  People  in  the  United  States  de- 
serve to  live,  secure  in  life  and  proi^erty. 
All  the  progress  he  sought,  all  the  hopes 
we   have   for   our   future   need   such   a 
foundation    upon   which   to   build.   The 
curse  of  lawlessness  and  tlie  assassin's 
bullet   must   be   removed.   This  tragedy 
compels  us  to  find  the  way  to  do  this. 
In  our  prayers,  in  a  very  real  sen.se,  we 
pray  not  only  for  the  Kennedy  family  but 
for  our  beloved  Nation.  May  we  .salvage 
out  of  this  ghastly  tragedy,  a  new  deter- 
mination to  restore  the  faith  and  disci- 
pline so  necessary  to  achieve  a  better  and 
more  united  country. 

Mr.  .\RENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  the 
people  from  all  walks  of  life  and  all 
sections  of  the  country  mourn  the  un- 
timelv  death  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  Mr.  Kennedy.  It  is 
bovond  understanding  why  an  assa.ssin's 
bullet  should  take  from  us  a  young  man 
who  gave  so  much  of  himself  for  causes 
in  which  he  so  earnestly  believed  and  so 
ablv  advocated. 

It  matters  not  that  some  of  us  did  not 
necessarily  concur  in  his  views.  It  mat- 
ters only  that  lie  shared  with  all  of  us  a 


love  of  countr>'  and  was  willing  to  give 
his  very  best  for  our  country-. 

This  utterly  senseless  muider  should 
bestir  us  to  a  belated  recognition  that 
we  must  give  new  direction  to  our  coun- 
tiy.    What    is    sorely    needed    is    moral 
leadership.  We  need  to  revitalize  those 
principles  that  made  our  countiy  strong 
and  great.  We  need  to  restore  respect  for 
law  and  order.  We  need  to  reemphasize. 
again  and  again,  in  everything  we  do  and 
say,  that  freedom  does  not  mean  solely 
rights.  It  al.so  means  responsibilities. 
■  What  concerns  me  is  not  merely  the 
increase  in  crime  but  that  it  is  a  .symptom 
of  something  deeper  and  more  deadly  in 
the  body  politic,  and  for  which  there  is 
no  quick  and  easy  cure.  We  cannot  legis- 
late  morality,  but  we  can   furni.sh  the 
moral  leadership  essential  for  our  con- 
tinuing to  be  a  free  .society  ol  God-fear- 
ing, hard-working,  self-reliant  people. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the 
entire  Kennedy  family  who  have  contri- 
buted .so  much  in  the  .senice  of  our  coun- 
trvand  fellow  men. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  assas- 
•sination  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
leaves  in  our  national  political  life  a  gap 
that  will   not  easily   be   filled.   Senator 
Kennedy  played  a  unique  role  in  making 
our  system  of  government  responsive  to 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  all  tlie  peo- 
ple.   His    courageous    and    imaginative 
leadership  in  the  area  of  minority  rights 
and  ijovertv  legislation  jnovided  a  rally- 
ing   point   within    the   Government    for 
millions  of  Americans  who  might  other- 
wise have  felt  themselves  to  be  without 
real    representation.    Senator    Kennedy 
was  a  man  of  understanding  and  com- 
passion. A  wealthy  man  himself,  he  was 
an  articulate  spokesman  for  the  millions 
of    oppressed    Americans    who    live    in 
grinding  poverty  amidst  affluence  unpar- 
alleled in  human  history.  With  the  pas- 
sage of  time  he  achieved  a  maturity  and 
a  beneficent  philosophy  which  tempered 
his  many  dynamic  pensonal  traits. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  above  all  else  a 
man  committed— and  he  sought  to  com- 
mit this  Nation  of  ours  to  becoming  the 
moral,  not  the  military,  leader  of  the 
world.  His  mission  v.as  to  translate  his 
pensonal  commitment  as  a  man  and  an 
American  into  a  national  commitment. 
Robert    Kennedy    reiterated    time    and 
time  again  that  the  basic  question  facing 
the  countrv  today  is.  "What  does  this 
Nation  stand  for"?  It  is  a  question  made 
all  the  more  urgent  by  the  tragic  cir- 
cumstances of  Senator  Kennedy's  death. 
We  cannot  allow  ourselves  the  luxury  of 
mere  mourning— tears  and  lamentation 
by  themselves  run  the  risk  of  becoming 
an  unw^orthy  substitute  for  the  uncom- 
promising commitment  to  social  justice 
and  the  moral  exercise  of  power  that 
can  provide  the  only  true  memorial  to 
Robert  Kennedy. 

Senator  Kennedy  embodied  much  of 
which  is  best  in  man.  It  is  fitting  that  we 
grieve  and  offer  our  heartfelt  condolences 
to  his  fine  family,  however  inadequate 
these  expressions  might  be.  We  can  wish 
that  he  had  lived  longer,  bccau.se  he  had 
,so  much  to  offer  his  country :  but  we  can 
also  take  some  solace  in  the  fact  that  he 
passed  his  42  years  so  well,  that  he  had 
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made  a  great  contribution.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  heed  his  appeal  to  our 
national  conscience  and  work  toward 
building  the  kind  of  Nation  he  envi- 
sioned— nothing  less  \/ill  do. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wiscoixsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  words  cannot  express  my  hor- 
ror and  shock  at  the  brutal  slaying  of 
Senator  Kennedy.  My  thoughts,  hke 
those  of  every  American,  turn  to  his 
loved  ones  and  my  deepest  sympathy 
and  prayers  are  with  his  widow,  his 
children  and  the  Kennedy  family. 

Senator  Kennedy  devoted  his  life  to 
public  service.  His  career  was  a  brilliant 
one.  He  served  at  the  highest  levels  in 
the  executive  branch  during  the  admin- 
istration of  his  brother,  the  late  John  P. 
Kennedy.  He  vvas  a  distinguished  U.S. 
Senator.  He  was  struck  down  after  win- 
ning important;  vict-ories  in  his  quest  for 
the  nomination  of  his  party  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

This  Nation,  no  nation,  can  afford  to 
have  its  public  leaders  struck  down  in 
such  senseless  fashion.  None  of  us  here 
presumes,  I  am  sure,  to  know  what  the 
remedy  is;  none  of  us  here,  however,  can 
fail  to  recognize  that  it  must  be  found. 
We  must  return  to  respect  for  law  and 
order  in  this  country.  We  must  restore 
reason  and  logic  to  action.  No  nation  can 
long  endure  where  violence  and  hate 
determine  the  course  of  events. 

The  death  of  this  young  leader  is  a 
tragedy — for  all  of  America.  We  owe  to 
him  and  his  family  a  concerted  national 
effort  to  make  sure  that  he  did  not  die 
in  vain  and  that  from  it  we  will  learn 
and  apply  those  lessons  which  will 
eliminate  the  .scourage  of  violence  from 
our  national  life. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation 
has  experienced  another  tragic  and  shat- 
tering event  ;n  the  assassination  of  Sen- 
ator Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

During  my  service  in  the  Congress  of 
the  Unit€d  States  and  particularly  in  my 
duties  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary during  the  days  that  he  was  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  in- 
tenseness  and  the  dedication  of  Robert 
Kennedy.  This  Nation  of  ours  has  lost  a 
very  devoted  American  and  public  ser- 
vant who  spoke  plainly  of  his  thoughts 
and  feelings  on  the  issues  of  our  times. 
He  has  contributed  much  to  the  dialog 
that  seeks  to  find  answers  to  the  prob- 
lems of  America  today. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  we  have  lost  a  val- 
uable public  servant,  American,  an  in- 
tense member  of  our  society  and  the  Ken- 
nedy family  have  lost  another  to  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation. 

The  sympathies  of  my  family  and  my- 
self are  extended  to  Mrs.  Kennedy,  their 
children  and  to  the  Kennedy  family. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  greatly  concerned  for  the  wel- 
fare and  future  of  our  great  country. 
There  was  a  day  that  most  of  us  in  this 
body  can  remember  that  an  individual 
in  public  office  could  tra\el  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  countiw  and  espouse 
his  political  beliefs  without  fear  of  re- 
prisal. In  fact  this  was  true  of  any  in- 
dividual of  public  acclaim.  Apparently 
events  of  the  past  several  months  have 
shown  that  such  is  not  the  case  today. 


We  have  progressed  into  a  truly  affluent 
and  Great  Society  but  are  now  beginning 
to  reap  the  misfortunes  and  ills  that 
accompany  such  a  position  unless  we 
continually  keep  our  guard  against  per- 
missiveness, crime  and  loss  of  our  heri- 
tage. 

Tragedy  has  again  struck  the  Ken- 
nedy family,  a  family  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  public  service.  As  was  the 
case  of  our  late  President  John  Ken- 
nedy, his  brother  Robert  was  not  the 
victim  of  an  enemy  of  our  country  but 
rather  the  victim  of  an  individual  who 
just  did  not  think  and  believe  as  he  did. 
Somewhere  along  the  line  while  attain- 
ing our  affluent  position,  we  have  lost 
sight  the  basic  rights  which  made  this 
country  great,  freedom  of  thought  and 
freedom  of  speech  with  open  debate.  No 
longer  are  areas  of  disagreement  dis- 
cussed by  intelligent  men  but  rather  it 
seems  we  have  resorted  to  mob  rule" 
wherein  if  you  disagree  with  an  in- 
dividual, a  law  or  anything  else,  you 
merely  demonstrate  against  or  kill  the 
person  with  whom  you  disagree. 

Certainly  the  hearts  and  prayers  of 
eveiTone  in  this  Nation  will  be  for  Mrs. 
Ethel  Kennedy  and  her  10  children  and 
the  unborn  child  of  her  husband  Rob- 
ert, who  have  been  left  to  erieve  over 
this  senseless  and  wanton  murder  of 
husband  and  father. 

Mr.  Speaker,  dark  days  are  upon  this 
Nation  until  we  return  to  some  form 
of  sanity  and  begin  to  realize  that  the 
strongest  basis  for  any  society  is  law 
and  order  and  respect  for  same. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sad  news 
of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy's  tragic 
death  early  this  morning  deprives  our 
countiT  of  one  of  its  greatest  leaders. 
The  grief  of  the  Kennedy  family  is  the 
grief  of  the  American  people.     • 

Senator  Kennedy's  appeals  were  to  the 
conscience  of  America.  He  directed  our 
attention  to  the  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped, the  unwanted,  the  overlooked 
poor  and  hungry,  and  he  reminded  us  of 
our  obligations  to  the  elderly. 

He  traveled  the  entire  land;  he 
climbed  the  mountains  of  the  Northwest; 
he  met  the  challenging  rapids  in  the 
canyons  of  the  Southwest;  he  sailed  New 
England  waters;  and  he  walked  through 
hamlets  of  Appalachia.  He  knew  the 
farms  of  the  Dakota's  and  the  teeming 
public  places  in  every  crowded  city 
square.  He  knew  America  in  a  friendly, 
warm  way — and  America  knew  him. 

He  was  positive,  direct,  and  challeng- 
ing. He  took  strong  positions  of  leader- 
ship. He  was  indifferent  to  concensus. 
He  was  impatient  with  times  and  forces 
which  rejected  change  toward  better- 
ment. 

Forthright  courage  of  position  on  the 
issues  of  the  day  developed  opposition. 
He  had  scores  of  bitter  enemies  and  mul- 
titudes of  enthusiastically  loyal  friends. 
Integrity  of  position  was  his  hallmark. 
I  was  with  him  in  Cleveland  the  day 
after  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  was 
assassinated.  In  hushed  voice.  Senator 
Kennedy  delivered  a  eulogy  on  the  life 
and  work  of  Dr.  King  and  then  spoke  of 
the  need  for  restoring  law  and  order  to 
the  American  scene.  He  was  visibly 
shocked  by  the  horror  of  violence  to  a 
man  of  peace. 


He  pleaded  for  both  progress  and  com- 
passion as  worthy  American  goals — his 
unfinished  business  has  now  become  our 
duty. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
.shock  and  grief  of  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy's death  have  stunned  the  Nation 
and  the  Congress.  The  second  assassina- 
tion in  the  Kennedy  family  is  a  tragedy 
of  immense  proportions,  not  just  for  that 
great  family,  but  for  all  America. 

This  pattern  of  violence  against  public 
leaders  and  against  pu'olic  policy  must 
somehow  be  brought  to  a  halt  if  our  free 
institutions  are  to  survive.  We  have  lost 
one  of  our  finest  leaders  at  a  time  when 
the  Nation  needed  him  the  most. 

We  must  respond  as  intelligent  human 
beings  at  every  level  of  society  and  gov- 
ernment to  seek  out  the  causes  and  to 
pursue  remedies  to  this  malady  that  has 
now  struck  down  Robert  Kennedy. 

Senator  Kennedy  spoke  a  new  langu- 
age of  politics,  one  of  compassion  for  the 
less  fortunate  of  our  Nation  and  of  posi- 
tive dedication  to  the  cause  of  finding 
solutions  to  our  Nation's  ills. 

His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  America 
during  this  era  of  crises.  We  need  to  pray, 
not  just  for  him,  but  for  this  nation  that 
such  a  monstrous  crime  could  again  oc- 
cur, and  that  we  may  survive  this  orgy 
of  violence  and  strife. 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  Senator 
Kennedy's  family. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  is  dead.  Today  I  and  my  fam- 
ily join  with  all  Americans  in  expressing 
sincere  sj-mpathy  to  the  Kennedy  family. 
Today  that  fine  family,  already  over- 
burdened with  grief,  has  been  grieved 
once  again.  Today,  another  dream  for  a 
better  America  has  been  cut  short  and 
turned  into  a  nightmare  for  r.U  Ameri- 
cans, and,  once  again,  in  stunned  be- 
wilderment we  ask  each  other  why.  To- 
day this  question  remains  unanswered 
just  as  it  did  April  4  in  Memphis  and 
November  22.  1963.  in  Dallas. 

Like  his  brother.  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy. Robert  Kennedy  has  resources 
which  VN-ould  have  enabled  him  to  choose 
an  easier  path  through  life.  But,  like  his 
brother,  he  had  an  intense  dedication  to 
a  continuing  search  for  the  goals  which 
would  make  this  a  better  countr>'  in 
which  to  live.  Like  his  brother,  he  chose 
to  sei-ve  his  country. 

And  with  that  choice  came  an  un- 
swervina  courage  to  speak  out  on  the 
important  issues  facing  our  Nation.  Al- 
ways speaking  with  candor  regardless  of 
the  political  consequences.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy had  a  special  dedication  to  the 
causes  of  the  underprivileged,  of  the 
poor,  of  minority  groups  and  of  all  among 
us  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  better  life  for  themselves. 

All  of  his  actions  were  marked  with 
an  intensity.  He  lived  life  fully.  I  always 
felt  a  personal  closeness  to  Senator 
Kennedy  because  he.  too,  loved  the  West 
with  its  wilderness  areas,  its  wild  rivers 
and  its  scenic  motintains.  Together  with 
his  wife  and  family,  he  frequently  trav- 
eled to  the  West  for  recreation  in  the 
wilderness  areas. 

Tlie  loss  is  great.  From  a  courageous 
wife  and  10  children,  a  husband  and 
father  has  been  taken  away.  The  Nation 
and  the  world  have  been  deprived  of  an 
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articulate  and  dedicated  worker  for 
progress.  And  the  poor,  the  underprivi- 
leged and  minority  groups  have  been 
deprived  of  a  dear  friend  and  spokesman. 
Today,  as  we  mourn  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, we  must  look  to  the  future  and 
we,  as  a  Nation,  must  look  within  our- 
selves for  the  factors  which  have  con- 
tributed to  an  atmosphere  conducive  to 
such  tragedy  as  we  have  seen  in  this 
decade — tragedy  which  has  robbed  us  of 
some  of  our  finest  and  most  dedicated 
young  leader.?. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  hearts  and  our 
prayers  go  out  today  to  the  Kennedy 
familv.  As  a  Nation,  we  join  in  their 
grief.  I  am  hopeful  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  President  Johnson  will,  with 
the  help  of  God,  will  help  us  to  heal  our 
wounds  and  reach  the  goal  for  our  Na- 
tion for  which  our  young,  fallen  leaders 
were  .searching. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  deep  sadness  and  a  sense  of  a  great 
national  loss  that  I  learned  of  the  death 
of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  this  morn- 
ing. It  was  a  tragic,  senseless  crime,  a 
crime  without  meaning,  born  out  of  hate. 
My  heart  goes  out  to  his  family,  who 
once  again  must  bear  the  grief  caused  by 
an  assassin's  bullet. 

These  are  indeed  times  that  try  men's 
souls.  And.  indeed,  these  arc  times  when 
we  should  search  our  souls.  We  offer 
prayers  and  sympathy  for  Mrs.  Kennedy 
and  her  children,  but  surely  we  must  do 
more.  For  senseless  violence  and  shock- 
ing crime  is  not  confined  to  the  men  who 
hold  high  office,  although  it  is  true  that 
when  they  are  struck  down,  the  impact 
may  seem  more  sharply  focused  and  the 
tragedy  more  dramatic.  The  fact  is  that 
violence  and  disrespect  for  the  law  have 
reached  proportions  that  cry  aloud  for 
redress. 

Surely  our  prayers  and  sympathy  for 
Senator  Kennedy's  family  will  be  more 
meaningful  if  they  are  matched  by  a 
resolve  and  determination  to  frontally 
assault  the  root  causes  of  the  evil. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  share 
the  great  .shock  felt  by  everj'  American 
over  the  tragic  and  untimely  death  of  the 
late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  of  New 
York. 

The  passing  of  Senator  Kennedy  re- 
minds all  of  us  how  close  mortal  man 
is  to  eternity.  Truly,  in  the  midst  of  life, 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  death. 

Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  has  been 
taken  from  us  in  the  prime  of  his  hfe. 
He  was  a  dynamic  young  man  with  a 
vision  and  a  goal  for  himself  and  his  fel- 
lowman.  He  believed  in  the  American 
system  and  he  fought  for  the  principles 
for  which  he  stood. 

He  served  his  Nation  in  war  and  in 
peace.  He  was  a  man  of  courage  and  con- 
viction. He  has  left  behind  a  record  of 
accomplishment  of  which  the  people  of 
his  great  State  and  the  Nation  can  be 
justly  proud. 

Mrs.  Whitener  joins  me  in  extending 
to  the  members  of  the  late  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's family  our  sincere  condolences 
upon  the  tragic  loss  which  they  have 
sustained. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon 
learning  of  Senator  Kennedy's  shooting 
yesterday.  I  was  shocked  and  sickened. 
The  news  of  his  death  this  morning  adds 


a  profound  sense  of  sadness  to  those 
feelings.  My  prayers  and  the  prayers  of 
all  Americans  go  out  to  the  brave  family 
of  the  late  Senator  as  well  as  to  this 
Nation  which  has  suffered  too  much  un- 
due tragedy  in  these  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  does  one  begin  to 
describe  or  pay  homage  to  a  career  as 
brilliant  and  inspiring  as  that  of  the  late 
Senator  Kennedy?  How  does  one  recount 
the  tale  of  his  splendid  service  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
people  of  the  world'?  And,  how  does  one 
acknowledge  the  contributions  he  made 
toward  the  realization  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  Republic  is 
founded  and  from  which  this  Republic 
takes  .strength? 

There  are  no  words  to  answer  these 
questions.  There  are  no  words  to  de- 
scribe even  our  own  anguish  at  this 
brutal  as.sassination.  Perhaps,  however, 
in  death  as  in  life  the  words  of  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  him.self  provide  us  with  some 
measure  of  understanding  of  events  like 
the.se. 

Speaking  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  Senator  Kennedy 
stated  that: 


Violence  never  accomplishes  anything  .  .  . 
no  martyr's  cause  is  ever  stilled  by  vio- 
lence .  .  .  the  sniper  is  not  a  hero,  he  is  a 
coward. 


Certainly,  these  words  ring  true  again 
in  this  particular  tragedy.  The  violence 
which  struck  down  Senator  Kennedy  can 
neither  erase  the  lorinciples  for  which  he 
fought  nor  the  i^eople  who  will  continue 
to  fight  for  them.  The  violence  which 
.struck  down  Senator  Kennedy  cannot 
end  our  determination  to  calm  this 
troubled  society  but  only  renew  our  ef- 
forts toward  preserving  this  magnificent 
democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  sake  of  Senator 
Kennedy's  memorj-,  for  the  sake  of  the 
American  people,  let  us  hope  that  the 
Commission  appointed  by  the  President 
last  night  will  force  all  of  us  to  look  deep 
inside  ourselves  to  root  out  any  justifi- 
cations for  violence  and  complacency 
toward  the  deterioration  of  our  society's 
values. 

If  we  can  once  again  return  to  the 
values  which  motivated  the  initial  mis- 
sion of  the  United  States,  then  we  will 
have  created  the  finest  possible  monu- 
ment to  Robert  Francis  Kennedy. 

To  his  wonderful  wife  and  children,  no 
words,  no  monuments,  no  actions  can 
reduce  their  loss  or  soften  their  grief. 
For  Bob  Kennedy  was,  above  all  things, 
a  wonderful  husband  and  an  outstanding 
father.  He  will  live  in  the  memories  of  his 
wife  and  children  as  a  husband  and 
father  first  of  all. 

But  he  will  live  in  all  of  our  minds  as 
does  his  brother  John— young  forever, 
and  an  inspiration  in  history  to  all  who 
shall  follow  him,  to  all  who  are  concerned 
about  our  Nation  and  its  people,  and  to 
all  who  are  concerned  about  the  future 
of  man  on  this  troubled  planet. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
not  words  with  which  I  can  adequately 
express  my  shock  and  deepest  sorrow 
at  the  assassination  of  the  veiw  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  New  York. 
Robert  Francis  Kennedy. 
One    might    think    the    unfortunate 


events  of  recent  years  would  have  steeled 
us  against   assa.ssinution.  This  has  not 
hapiJened.  And  now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
groping  for  a  way  to  express  to  the  Sen- 
ator's family  my  sincerest  condolences. 
I   am   sure   they   will   understand   how 
genuinely  all  America  shares  their  grief. 
Senator  Kennedy,  in  17  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Federal  Government,  distin- 
guished  himself   in   both   the   executive 
and    legislative    branches.    He    demon- 
strated judgment  beyond  his  years  and 
the   energy   of   a   man   half   his  years. 
Blessed  with  unusual  wisdom,  he  brought 
to  public  service  his  selfle.ss  and  endur- 
ing commitment  to  the  ideals  that  have 
long  been  part  of  the  American  dream. 
A  dreamer  and  a  realist  both.  Senator 
Kennedy  worked  with  devotion  to  turn 
dreams  into  realities.  He  worked  to  make 
the  promise  of  American  life  come  true 
for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mourn  profoundly  the 
death  of  this  great  public  figure,  this 
U.S.  Senator,  this  proud  father,  this  hu- 
man being,  my  friend  Bob. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  a  member  of  the  Kennedy  family 
has  given  up  his  life  for  our  countiy. 
And.  once  again,  this  life  vvas  taken  away 
as  a  result  of  an  action  created  by  a 
human  being  with  a  mind  of  a  maniac 

Robert  F.  Kennedy  is  no  longer  with 
us.  having  been  gunned  down  by  an 
assailant  who  vvas  a  part  of  a  gay  gather- 
ing who  were  in  a  very  happy  mood  over 
the  victory  in  the  Califoniia  primary 
election  as  a  candidate  for  President,  on 
the  Democratic  Party  ticket. 

Tlie  first  to  lo.se  his  life  was  Jo,seph  P. 
Kennedy,  Jr.,  who  gave  his  life  in  the 
defense  of  our  countiT.  because  of  a  war 
started  by  a  demented  Adolf  Hitler. 

John  F.  Kennedy  was  our  beloved 
President  when  nis  life  was  snuffed  out 
bv  an  individual  who  must  have  been  of 
unsound  mental  ability.  This  we  will 
never  know  for  the  assassin  was  nit 
l>ermitted  to  live  long  after  his  cowardly 
attack.  He.  too,  was  cut  down  by  gunshot 
davs  after  the  attack  on  our  President. 

And.  today,  all  of  America— yes  all  the 
world— sheds  tears  for  Senator  Robert 
Francis  Kennedy,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  a  candidate  for 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States. 

Robert  F.  Kennedy  has  seiwed  his 
country  in  many  capacities  and  in  each 
he  served  it  well.  Immediately  after  the 
death  of  his  brother.  Joseph.  Jr..  he  left 
Harvard  University  while  in  his  sopho- 
more vcar  and  volunteered  for  the  Navy. 
He  appeared  at  the  office  of  James  For- 
restal.  then  Secretary-  of  the  Navy,  and 
asked  assignment  to  the  destroyer 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy.  Jr.  His  wish  vvas 
.Granted  and  he  served  the  entire  2  years 
of  his  naval  service  as  a  member  of  that 
ship.  After  service,  he  returned  to  Har- 
vard to  finish  his  schooling  at  that  in- 
stitution. 

After  Harvard,  Bob  Kennepy  went  to 
the  University  of  Virginia  Liivv  School 
where  he  graduated  56th  in  a  class  of  126. 
After  completing  his  law  school  cour.se, 
his  first  job  with  the  Justice  Department 
vvas  that  of  attorney  with  the  Depart- 
ment's Criminal  Division.  He  then  saw- 
service  in  various  capacities  and  with 
several  Senate  committees  and  subcom- 
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mittees.  This  service  was  climaxed  by 
his  service  as  chief  counsel  of  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  en  Improper  Ac- 
tivities in  the  Labor  or  Management 
Field. 

When  his  brother,  John,  became 
President  of  the  United  States,  Bob  oe- 
came  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  served  in  that  capacity  from 
January  21,  1961,  to  September  3,  1964. 
At  that  time,  he  ran  for  the  Senate  in 
his  adopted  State  of  New  York  and  de- 
feated the  popular  Republican  Senator 
Kenneth  Keating  by  800,000  votes.  His 
election  marked  the  first  instance  in 
American  history  when  three  brothers  of 
one  family  had  served  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Another  first  in  the  Kennedy  family 
political  picture  is  the  fact  that  all  three 
brothers  have  served  the  United  States 
simultaneously  in  the  executive,  legisla- 
tive, and  judicial  branches.  John  F.  as 
President,  Edward  M.  as  Senator,  and 
Robert  F.  as  Attorney  General. 

At  42-.  the  age  at  his  death.  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  has  been  in  public  life 
a  decade  and  a  half,  and  his  loss  leaves 
only  the  youngest  of  the  Kennedy  sons. 
EDW.^RD  M.,  to  carry  on  the  political  tra- 
dition of  the  family. 

As  President  Johnson  said : 

During  his  life,  he  knew  far  more  than 
his  share  of  personal  tragedy.  Yet  he  never 
abandoned  his  faith  In  America.  He  never 
lost  his  confidence  In  the  spiritual  strength 
of  ordinary  men  and  women. 

It  is  incredible  that  so  much  traeedy 
can  strike  a  .single  family  in  the  fashion 
experienced  by  the  Kennedy  family,  the 
two  crimes  which  cut  down  John  F.  and 
Robert  F.  were  so  senseless,  so  without 
purpose. 

I  extend  %o  the  entire  Kennedy  family 
my  deepest  .sympathies  in  the  hour  of 
their  greatest  loss.  Even  in  this  hour  of 
greatest  sorrow.  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy. 
Sr..  can  take  great  pride  that  she  is  the 
only  mother  in  American  history  to  have 
had  three  sons  serving  as  officials  in  each 
branch  of  our  National  Government. 

I  hope  and  I  pray  that  this  senseless 
killing  will  bring  America  to  its  collec- 
tive feet  and  take  such  action  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  bring  about  a  curbing  of  the 
violence  that  lurks  in  our  country-.  The 
incidence  of  violence  has  been  spreading 
very  rapidly  in  our  society  and  our  image 
in  the  world  has  fallen  to  a  new  low  and 
voices  from  around  the  world  .sounded 
their  puzzlement  at  America's  actions. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
heartsick  about  the  death  of  Senator 
Kennedy.  In  the  42  years  allotted  him. 
he  had  already  accomplished  far  more 
than  most  men  can  hope  to  do  in  a  much 
longer  lifetime,  and  he  was  clearly  on  the 
verge  of  even  greater  achievements. 

It  is  always  a  shock  when  so  pz-omising 
a  young  man  is  cut  down  in  the  prime. 

In  the  case  of  Robert  Kennedy,  the 
shock  and  the  sense  of  loss  are  doubly 
great,  because  of  the  .special  affaction  I 
have  for  the  Kennedy  family,  and  be- 
cause his  death  adds  so  craelly  to  the 
great  burden  of  tragedy  carried  by  this 
distinguished  family. 

There  is  very  little  one  .say  at  a  time 
like  this.  I  hope  his  family,  warmed  by 
his  memory,  can  find  the  strength  to 
carry   on  in   spite   of   the   misfortunes 


which  must  at  times  seem  almost  un- 
bearably harsh. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  words  can- 
not adequately  express  one's  feelings  in 
this  hour  of  national  tragedy  resulting 
from  the  senseless  assassination  of  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy. 

But  I  think  we  must  pause  and  give 
sober  reflection  to  the  irony  and  sadness 
imposed  by  histoiy  on  the  fantastic 
Kennedy  family. 

No  family  should  be  forced  to  sustain 
what  the  Kennedy's  have  endured — and 
you  can  only  admire  the  bravery  of  Mrs. 
Ethel  Kennedy  who  now  must  carry  on 
without  her  husband  and  rear  those  10 
wonderful  children. 

We,  the  people  of  this  Nation,  must 
stop  and  think  and  pray— for  Robert 
Kennedy  and  his  brother.  John,  the  late 
President — and  also  for  the  members  of 
the  Kennedy  family  left  behind.  We  must 
do  what  we  can  to  sustain  them  in  this 
dark  hour. 

But  then  we  must  think  of  ourselves 
and  ponder  what  we  can  do  to  get  this 
world  and  this  Nation  back  on  the  right 
track. 

Instant  formulas  and  spur-of-the- 
moment  solutions  obviously  are  not  the 
answer.  But  I  am  convinced  that  sound 
and  deliberate  thinking  can  and  will 
guide  us  down  the  proper  path. 

And  from  what  I  know  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  they  have  the  capacity— and 
the  will — to  do  what  has  to  be  done. 

This  is  not  a  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
national  hysteria.  It  is  not  a  time  for 
panic  or  fear. 

But  it  is  a  time  for  us  to  develop  a 
sense  of  restraint — and  a  time  for  us  to 
reflect  soberly  upon  the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibilities confronting  us. 

If  we  do  this,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  will  find  our  way  to  the 
solutions  of  the  problems  shocking  our 
Nation  today. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  share 
the  shock  and  grief  of  imtold  millions 
throughout  the  world  in  the  tragic  assas- 
sination of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
Senator  Kennedy  was  an  artictilate 
.spokesman  for  the  causes  he  espoused. 
My  deepest  sympathy  is  extended  to  his 
family  in  their  bereavement. 

The  almost  imbelievable  manner  in 
which  he  died  should  cause  us  to  pause 
and  consider  where  this  Nation  is  head- 
ed. America  is  at  the  crossroads.  We  can 
choose  the  road  to  freedom,  safety,  and 
liberty:  or  we  can  travel  the  road  of  vio- 
lence, anarchy,  and  national  oblivion. 

Unquestionably,  the  alarming  trends 
toward  defiance  of  the  law  have  con- 
tributed to  the  mushrooming  spread  of 
violence  which  threatens  to  engulf  our 
Nation.  However.  I  reject  the  notion  that 
the  entire  American  society  must  bear  a 
collective  guilt  for  this  heinous  crime  or 
others  which  have  rocked  our  Nation  in 
recent  times. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation  have  a  deep  allegiance  to  the  con- 
cept of  law  and  order.  We  can  no  longer 
allow  a  handful  of  self-styled  anarchists 
to  endanger  the  very  foimdations  of  this 
Republic  by  conforming  to  only  those 
laws  with  which  they  agree.  If  basic  free- 
doms and  rights  are  to  be  enjoyed  In  any 
nation,  it  is  necessary  that  individual 
citizens  likewise,   fulfill   their  responsi- 


bilities to  the  whole  society.  It  is  time 
that  our  leaders  began  emphasizing  the 
duties  of  citizenship  rather  than  the  so- 
called  rights  of  criminals,  insurrection- 
ists, and  chronic  malcontents. 

Morality  Is  the  only  answer  to  thi.s 
growing  problem,  and  morality  can  nei- 
ther be  legislated  nor  administered  by 
government.  It  must  prevail  in  the  hearts, 
minds,  and  souls  of  each  person.  It  must 
be  preached  and  practiced  by  every  lead- 
er with  influence  in  his  community  and 
vocation.  Especially  important  is  the  fact 
that  political  leaders  should  constantly 
.stress  that  only  a  law-abiding  society  can 
preserve  the  traditions  and  ideals  of  the 
Flepublic. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  out- 
pouring of  grief  throughout  the  w-orld  at 
his  tragic  death  is  a  measure  of  the  su- 
perb qualities  of  mind  and  heart  with 
which  Senator  Kennedy  was  so  abun- 
dantly endowed.  The  Nation  and  the 
world  are  better  for  his  extraordinary 
contribution  to  the  history  of  our  times. 
A  man  born  to  wealth,  he  had  an  un- 
usual .sensitivity  to  human  suffering  and 
deprivation  that  spurred  him  relentlessly 
to  better  the  lot  of  all  mankind.  He  be- 
lieved, in  the  words  of  his  brother,  the 
beloved  President  Kennedy,  that: 

If  a  free  society  cannot  help  the  many  who 
are  poor,  it  cannot  save  the  few  who  are  rich. 

He  w-as  wholly  committed,  with  all  the 
intensity  of  his  strong  nature,  to  secur- 
ing a  more  enlightened,  just,  and  whole 
society,  and  he  devoted  his  remarkable 
vigor,  determination,  and  ability  to  se- 
curing the  programs  and  policies  that  he 
believe  would  best  meet  the  enormous 
problems  of  a  rapidly  changing  society. 
Robert  Kennedy,  the  man  of  dynamic 
action,  would  not  wish  us  to  mourn  him 
with  words  of  tribute.  Rather,  he  would 
ask  of  us.  with  his  characteristic  com- 
bination of  the  practical  and  the  Idealis- 
tic, to  go  forward  with  a  greater  sense  of 
urgency  to  effectuate  the  objectives  to 
which  he  dedicated  his  life  and  death. 
Let  us  in  this  hour  of  sorrow  renew  our 
own  commitment  to  what  Robert  Ken- 
nedy stood  for:  hope  and  reconciliation 
and  progress  at  home  and  peace  among 
nations. 

We  can  immediately  translate  our 
grief  Into  action  by  enacting  without 
further  senseless  delay  the  pending 
crime  control  legislation.  As  a  sponsor  of 
the  strong  gun  control  legislation  advo- 
cated by  Senator  Kennedy.  I  urge  that 
we  act  to  prevent  further  tragedies  by 
adequate  firearms  restrictions.  The  lives 
of  three  noble  leaders — President  Ken- 
nedy. Dr.  King,  and  Senator  Kennedy— 
have  been  .snuffed  out  by  violence  and 
hate.  The  prevalence  of  violence  in  our 
cities  is  a  peril  alike  to  liberty  and  to 
public  safety.  Reason  and  reconciliation 
must  triimiph  over  violence  and  hatred. 
Senator  Kennedy  lived  life  fully  with 
a  dauntless  and  joyful  spirit  that  tri- 
umphed over  tragedies  and  heartbreaks 
that  would  have  crushed  a  lesser  man. 
He  has  won  an  enduring  place  In  history 
and  left  a  lasting  mark  upon  the  shape 
of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mourn 
the    tragic    death    of    Senator    Robert 
Kennedy. 
I  knew  well  and  the  people  of  my  dis- 
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trict  vividly  recall  his  endurance  and  en- 
thusiasm as  a  fellow  campaigner. 

He  cxempiitied  the  family  dedication 
to  service  of  the  people.  While  he  mipht 
have  lived  a  life  of  ease  and  luxury,  he 
spurned  this  easy  path  and  dedicated 
him,seif  to  the  arduous  and  demanding 
job  of.  public  office.  It  is  a  tragic  irony 
that  lie  should  have  been  struck  down 
by  the  passion  of  unreason  m  the  midst 
of  his  youth  and  at  a  time  when  he  was 
in  his  own  way  making  a  contribution  to 
the  vitality  of  our  democratic  .system. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  his  death  may 
serve  as  an  eloquent  argument  against 
the  current  trend  toward  the  use  of  force 
and  ille>-;ality  in  the  .solution  of  pensonal 
and  national  problems. 

His  wife  and  children  and  all  his  fam- 
ily have  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  grief 
and  frustration  throughout  the  Nation 
today. 

We  are  pa.sslng  through  a  i^erlod  of 
stress,  rebellion,  violence,  and  irrespon- 
sibility, and  it  was  in  that  climate  that 
the  life  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
was  .so  needles.sly  taken. 

The  repeated  tragedies  suffered  by  the 
Kennedy  family  touch  the  hearts  of  our 
countrymen,  and  we  turn  in  prayer  in 
the  hope  that  these  sacrifices  can  some- 
how be  equated  with  meaningful  develop- 
ments which  will  assure  a  better  and 
brighter  America  for  all  its  people. 

Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  a  controver- 
sial figure  becau.se  he  dealt  with  contro- 
ver.=lal  subjects.  He  was  a  restless  person, 
and  the  !-tatus  quo  was  to  him  a  rehc  of 
the  past  that  had  to  give  way  to  the  in- 
evitable ijrogress  that  was  destined  for 
his  Nation.  He  seemed  to  believe  that 
there  was  a  place  for  him  in  national  and 
world  leadership  that  he  chose  not  to 
evade,  regardless  of  his  disposition 
toward  such  duty.  He  died  in  responding 
to  that  call. 

As  we  express  our  deep  feeling  of 
shock  and  sorrow  to  his  family,  all  of  us 
must  join  touether  in  a  pledge  to  bring 
about  a  return  to  a  .sense  of  safety  and 
sanity  throughout  the  land. 

Senator  Kennedy  himself,  time  and 
again,  tempered  his  proposals  with  an 
appeal  for  thoughtful  action,  with  re- 
spect for  law  and  order,  rather  than  re- 
sort to  .senseless  acts  of  violence — such  as 
that  which  has  now  befallen  him  and 
which  4^2  years  ago  took  his  distin- 
guished brotlier.  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, from  our  midst.  We  pray  that  the 
plea  for  calmness,  reason,  and  resolve 
will  be  heard  and  heeded  in  America  at 
this  hour. 

Many  of  the  steps  espoused  by  Senator 
Kennedy  have  been  taken  toward  remov- 
ing the  seeds  of  discontent  and  violence, 
but  others  must  be  taken.  The  Hou.se  Is 
acting  today  on  legislation  designed  to 
curtail  crime  and  make  our  streets  safer 
from  the  criminally  sick.  This  legislation 
Is  but  an  Initial  .step,  and  more  effective 
liun  control  laws  should  be  enacted 
forthwith. 

Yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  neither  the  Congress 
nor  the  President  by  themselves  can 
eradicate  the  virulence  evidenced  In  so 
many  frightening  ways  today — but  If  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people 
unite  with  determination  and  faith.  I  am 
sure  that  God  will  give  us  the  guidance 


to  overcome  the  causes  of  the  disease  of 

\  iolence  and  its  threats  af  anarchy.  May 
the  memory  of  John  and  Robert  Ken- 
nedy resolve  us  to  that  course. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  will  all  mouj-n  the  loss  of  something 
in  the  loss  of  Robert  Kennedy.  Some  will 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  leader:  others,  the 
loss  of  an  innovator:  still  others,  the  loss 
of  a  Senator.  Some  will  mourn  the  loss  of 
a  father  and  husband:  others,  the  loss 
of  a  .son.  or  a  brother,  or  a  friend.  But  I 
hope  that  we  will  not  fail  to  mourn,  quite 
simply,  the  loss  of  a  man— a  living, 
breathing,  caring,  and  .suffering  man,  a 
man  v>'ho  cannot  live  or  breathe  again, 
wh3  will  not  have  the  supreme  good  for- 
tune t.o  care  deeply  about  something  in 
this  country,  or  suffer  from  something 
ever  again.  A  vibrant,  joyful  person  is 
dead:  his  voice  irrevocably  stilled.  I  am 
certain  that  John  Donne  was  right: 

Any  man's  death  diminisheth  me,  for  I  am 
involved  in  mankind.  And  therefore,  never 
send  to  know  for  whom  the  bell  lolls.  It  tolls 
for  thee. 

And  so  I  find  myself  admittedly  a 
mourner.  And  a  mourner  mu.st  reminisce, 
however  harsh  the  modern  maxim;  "Be 
thou  not  sentimental.  "  And  I  discover 
that  I  am  not  reminisclns  so  much  ubout 
the  Senator,  or  the  candidate,  or  the 
critic,  or  the  leader  of  men.  as  I  find  my- 
self reminiscing  about  the  essential  phe- 
nomenon which  was  the  man  himself.  It 
was  tlie  man  that  strolled,  barefoot  and 
slumped  in  thought,  down  a  gray,  lonely 
beach  in  Oregon.  It  was  the  man  who 
looked  with  a  combination  of  confusion 
and  compa,ssion  into  the  eyes  of  someone 
who  had  traveled  many  miles  just  Id 
hate.  It  was  the  man  who  cheered  his 
despondent  supporters  after  defeat  in 
Oregon.  It  was  the  man  that  could  be- 
come impassioned  about  racketeering, 
critical  and  dlscouraeed  over  our  course 
in  Vietnam,  emotional  about  the  di-sad- 
vantaaed  in  America,  desperate  about 
the  inversion  of  cur  priorities  at  home 
and  abroad — and  he  admitted  it. 

No  amount  of  eulogy,  no  amount  of  re- 
gret or  national  .soul-.searching  or  aca- 
demic analysis  of  the  climate  of  our 
society,  no  amount  of  penitential  legend- 
making,  no  pedestal  in  the  hall  of  fame 
or  crave.site  at  Arlington  will  bring  back 
the  man  to  liis  family,  his  friends,  and 
those  v.ho  Ijelieved  in  him  and  his  cause. 

It  was  Goethe  who  said ; 

We  ask  not  that  a  man  be  a  hero,  but 
only  that  he  be  everything  that  makes  a  man. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  such  a  man. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  historians  of  tomorrow,  plea.se  God 
in  a  more  tranquil  time,  write  the  reality 
of  this  turbulent  period  of  American  un- 
certainty the  name  of  Robert  Francis 
Kennedy  will  be  indelibly  in.scribed  for- 
ever as  the  compassionate,  self-dis- 
cipUned  individual,  loving  husband, 
tender  father.  j:enerous  competitor,  bril- 
lant  public  servant,  and  dedicated 
American  that  he  truly  was. 

Few.  indeed,  would  turn  away  from  a 
most  humanly  attractive  course  of  ease 
and  indulgence  and  cheerfully  lake  up 
the  unique  challenges,  hardships.  dLsap- 
polntments.  jealousies,  harassments. 
dangers,  and  even  the  pos.sibillty  of  death 
In  public  service  to  his  country  and  his 


fellow  men.  But  that  is  what  we  know  he 
did. 

He  early  observed  and  recognized  the 
modern  evils  increasingly  threatening 
the  dissolution  of  ills  counti->'  and  tlie 
demise  of  the  world.  He  tried  valiantly  to 
stop  their  advance  and  to  heal  the  awful 
harms  they  had  generated. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  mission,  of  his 
destiny,  violent  death  was  visited  uiwn 
him.  If  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  would 
serve  to  move  us  ahead  toward  the 
swifter  attainment  of  domestic  tranquil- 
lity and  world  peace  he  would  have  will- 
ingly made  it.  and  he  did.  That  was  his 
nature  and  Ins  will:  he  was  a  brave  and 
gallant  man. 

So  it  remains  for  us.  In  memorable 
puriMJsc,  to  hasten  the  accomplLshment 
of  his  goals  tlirough  the  inspiration  of 
his  stirring  example  of  lieroic  action. 
Without  such  action  our  rhetoric  unend- 
ing will  be  unworthy. 

No  matter  what  we  do.  however,  his 
glory  will  remain  eternally  shining  on 
the  brightest  pages  of  our  amials.  But  in 
rightful  tribute  to  his  magnificent  .spirit 
let  us  honor  our.selves  by  pledging  to 
work  together  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of 
this  country  and  speed  on  to  the  i  estora- 
tlon  of  law  and  order  in  each  commu- 
nity, tolerance  and  understanding 
throughout  the  land  v.c  love,  good  will 
and  peace  around  this  world  despairing. 
In  no  other  way  can  we  justify  his  su- 
preme sacrifice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
here  in  extending  my  heartfelt  sympathy 
In  their  grievous  sorrow  to  his  gracious 
wife.  Mrs.  Ethel  Kennedy,  his  ciiildren. 
his  brother,  Senator  Edward  Kennedy. 
and  sisters  and  parents  while  praying 
that  the  good  Lord  will  grant  them  each 
the  grace  of  sustaining  courage  and  un- 
derstanding resignation  to  His  divine  and 
mysterious  will. 

May  the  great  soul  of  Robert  Francis 
Kennedy  re.<:t  in  peace. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
shocking  murder  of  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  is  a  tragedy  that  follows  in  the 
terrible  pattern  of  lawlessness,  disrespect 
for  authority,  and  deliberate  rejection  of 
law  and  order  which  have  been  permitted 
to  sweep  the  country  In  recent  years.  Vio- 
lence is  contrary  to  our  Nation's  politi- 
cal principles,  and  the  tragic  death  of 
Senator  Kennedy  affects  us  all. 

Mrs.  Derwinskl  and  I  have  known  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  and  his  family  and  extend 
to  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  the  children  our 
deepest  sympathy. 

When  a  nation  receives  a  terrible 
shock  such  as  this  murder  causes,  we 
must  reas.sess  the  situation  and  in  this 
instance  strongly  resolve  to  halt  the  vio- 
lence and  anarchy  which  Is  sweejjlng  the 
land.  The  bullet  is  not  a  substitute  for 
the  ballot.  We  have  been  a  law-abiding 
nation,  respecting  the  framework  of  our 
constitutional  government  and  the  op- 
ixjrtunlty  that  our  system  gives  to  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  public  service 
and  civic  accomphshment.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy was  a  spirited  national  leader  with 
a  record  of  service  and  accomplishment 
known  to  all.  I  hope  and  pray  that  this 
shocking  event  will  profoundly  influence 
all  Americans  to  support  and  maintain 
law  and  order  witiiin  the  framework  of 
our  proven  established  institutions. 
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Mr.  DORN.  Mr,  Speaker,  these  are  in- 
deed "times  that  try  men"s  souls."  Again 
our  country  has  been  shaken  to  its  very 
foundation  by  the  tragic  assassination  of 
a  distinguished  American.  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  was  a  man  of  exceptional 
courage,  honesty,  and  integrity.  He  was 
a  proud  member  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned, accomplished,  and  truly  great 
families  in  the  history  of  the  modern 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  days  of  my 
youth.  I  have  admired  Ambassador  Joe 
Kennedy.  When  he  was  Ambassador  to 
England  I  supported  his  philosophy  and 
his  ideas  concerning  Europe  and  our 
world  of  that  day.  When  I  came  to  the 
Congress  in  January  1947.  I  learned  to 
admire  and  respect  the  late  John  F. 
Kennedy.  John  F.  Kennedy  was  a  great 
man  and  a  great  world  leader.  His  un- 
timely death  was  one  of  the  great  trag- 
edies of  American  history.  Now  to  see  un- 
der similar  circumstances  his  brother 
Robert  F.  K-fiNNEDY.  a  strong  contender 
for  tlw  Preetdency  and  Senator  from  the 
great  State  of  New  York,  assassinated,  is 
most  difficult  for  all  patriotic  Americans 
to  bear.  We  can  only  hope  that  out  of 
this  tragedy  will  come  more  respect  for 
those  men  serving  in  public  office  and 
for  those  candidates  who  aspire  to  serve 
the  people  in  positions  of  public  trust. 
We  can  only  hope  that  the  American 
people  will  have  a  new  resolve  to  uphold 
law  and  order  and  protect  and  preserve 
our  great  democratic  institutions  from 
violence  and  anarchy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Dom  joins  me  in 
extending  to  this  noble  family,  to  Mrs. 
Ethel  Kennedy,  and  her  wonderful 
children  my  heartfelt  and  deepest  sym- 
pathy. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
seem  to  be  no  words  left  to  describe  the 
feelings  of  horror  evoked  by  the  cruel 
assassination  o:  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy. 

I  am  appalled  by  his  death,  but  in 
recent  times  I  have  so  often  used  the 
words  "of  horror"  which  our  language 
offers  us  that  they  too  seem  debased  and 
inadequate  to  the  situation.  I  can  only 
say  that  this  senselessness  has  got  to 
stop,  for  surely  as  this  Congress  sits  to- 
day, we  are  doomed  to  vanish,  like  the 
Roman  Empire,  into  the  quicksand  of 
our  own  un worthiness. 

Senator  Kennedy,  at  the  age  of  42, 
had  already  given  to  his  country  more 
than  most  men  who  are  far  his  senior. 
At  42,  he  had  many  years  of  important 
experience  behind  him,  yet  was  only 
on  the  threshold  of  a  career  of  public 
service  to  America  which  lay  before 
him.  He  was  a  man  of  determination,  of 
strong  ideas,  of  great  vision.  Because 
he  was  such  a  decisive  man,  he  stirred 
much  controversy.  He  brought  out  the 
deepest  emotions  of  love  and  hate.  But 
few  would  question  that  he  had  much 
to  contribute  to  his  counti-y  in  wisdom 
and  dedication.  By  personal  experience. 
Robert  Kennedy  knew  what  was  wrong 
with  this  land  and.  because  he  was  so 
committed  to  correcting  this  wrong,  he 
was  able  to  face  it  unflinchingly.  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  was  a  knight  among 
bowsmen,  a  man  who  enjoyed  leading 
and   who   lead   fearlessly.    His   courage 


cost  him  his  life.  The  United  States  of 
America  has  reason  to  be  thankful  for 
the  contributions  Robert  Kennedy  made 
in  his  brief  life  and  to  grieve  for  the 
great  potential  that  was  lost  to  it. 

I  extend  my  condolences  to  the  Ken- 
nedy family,  which  has  already  given 
so  much  of  itself  to  our  country. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
of  the  shooting  of  Robert  Kennedy  is 
tragic.  His  family  and  the  man  deser^'e 
our  prayers.  My  personal  reaction  to  an- 
other insane  shooting  is  one  of  horror.  As 
a  nation  it  is  important  to  remain  calm 
and  to  think  clearly. 

All  of  us  serving  in  public  life  deplore 
the  intolerance  for  opposing  ideas  and 
the  violence  by  which  some  in  our  society 
act  against  them.  The  combination  is 
deadly.  Lawlessness  breeds  lawlessness, 
as  violence  breeds  other  violence. 

It  is  a  time  for  reflection,  for  prayer 
and  for  deserved  respect  for  those  in 
public  service. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
a  dark  shadow  has  fallen  across  our 
land,  and  a  time  of  anguish  has  been 
visited  upon  our  people.  Once  again  a 
brave  young  leader  has  been  taken  from 
us.  the  bright  promise  of  his  life  snuffed 
out  by  an  assassin's  bullet. 

Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  a  man 
of  many  contrasts.  A  tenacious  fighter 
for  the  right,  his  moral  fervor  and  deep 
idealism  had  prompted  him  to  enter  the 
lists  against  mankind's  most  bitter 
enemies — war  and  poverty.  And  yet  he 
was  also  a  dreamer.  He  would  often  quote 
these  words  by  George  Bernard  Shaw: 
Some  men  dream  the  dream  that  was  and 

ask,  "Why?" 
I  dream  the  dream  that  never  was  and  ask, 
"Why  not?" 

Here,  then,  is  one  of  the  great  ironies 
and  tragedies  of  history — a  delicate  and 
tender  prince,  cut  down  by  a  senseless 
lackey.  The  great  hope  for  America  is 
that  mothers  and  fathers  can  impart  to 
their  cliildren  the  courage  and  the 
beauty  and  the  compassion  of  Robert 
Kennedy,  and  that  from  this  a  better 
America  may  emerge. 

May  God  be  with  his  family — and  with 
us  all — in  this  hour  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  over- 
whelming shock  and  sorrow  whicii  grips 
our  country  over  the  assassination  of 
Senator  Kennedy  is  numbing  to  the  sens- 
ibility of  all  civilized  people.  Senator 
Kennedys  tragic  death  is  not  only  a 
national,  but  an  international  tragedy. 
The  people  of  our  counto'  are  in  a  state 
of  shock  that  a  tragedy  of  such  magni- 
tude should  again  strike  the  Kennedy 
family,  and  cut  short  the  useful  life  of 
a  brilliant  man  who  has  done  so  much 
for  his  fellow  men.  That  a  man  so  con- 
scientious, so  sincerely  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  his  country,  should  be  taken 
fi-om  us  by  a  stupid  act,  sharpens  the 
tragedy.  Our  country  has  lost  a  distin- 
guished and  gifted  servant. 

To  his  widow,  his  children,  his  par- 
ents, and  the  entire  Kennedy  family,  I 
extend  my  profound  sympathy. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  and  the  world  grieve  at  the  death 
of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

He  was  a  man  of  both  courage  and 
compassion. 


He  was  intensely  devoted  to  our  coun- 
try and  its  promise  of  opportunity  for  all 
our  citizens.  And  he  had  a  warm  sense 
of  humor. 

What  especially  touched  me  about 
Senator  Kennedy  was  his  championing 
of  the  underdog — the  poor,  the  children 
of  the  ghetto,  the  Negro,  the  migrant 
worker. 

Senator  Kennedy  believed  in  America 
and  in  what,  at  its  best,  our  country 
stands  for. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  his  cruel 
death,  following  the  assassinations  of 
President  John  P.  Kennedy,  Medgar 
Evers,  and  Martin  Luther  King  will  lead 
Americans  to  greater  respect  for  one  an- 
other's views,  even  when  they  differ? 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  people 
will  cease  to  hate  those  with  whom  they 
disagree  politically? 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  all  Ameri- 
cans will  realize  that  the  path  of  violence 
solves  nothing,  and  that  the  path  of 
peaceful  persuasion  is  the  only  path  for 
a  free  people  to  follow? 

With  other  Americans,  I  pray  that  that 
day  will  soon  come. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
today  a  nation  bowed  in  grief  at  the 
death  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
We  are  a  nation  anguished  at  the  reali- 
zation that  an  assassin's  bullet  has  ex- 
tinguished the  life  of  another  of  our 
gifted  and  promising  young  men.  We  are 
a  nation  deeply  sharing  the  .grief  of  an 
oft-bereaved  family. 

Senator  Kennedy  gave  extraordinary 
devotion  to  his  country  as  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  and  as  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  from  New 
York.  The  principles  and  causes  he  es- 
poused during  all  the  years  of  his  public 
life  are  emblems  of  his  faith  in  an  Amer- 
ica that  would  some  day  reach  its  poten- 
tial for  greatness.  His  deep  concern  for 
the  individual  in  our  society,  and  espe- 
cially for  those  who  have  been  denied 
the  opportunity  to  share  in  America's 
bounty,  is  a  hallmark  of  his  consuming 
conviction  that  America's  promise  must 
not  be  denied  to  any  of  its  citizens. 

Senator  Kennedy  fervently  dedicated 
himself  to  making  a  better  life  for  those 
who  are  poor,  for  those  who  are  unedu- 
cated, for  those  who  are  jobless.  And,  for 
those  who  are  the  victims  of  i-acial  dis- 
crimination. Senator  Kennedy,  more 
than  anyone  else  on  the  national  scene 
today,  recognized  the  fact  that  this  Na- 
tion cannot  continue  to  move  toward  two 
separate  societies — one  black  and  one 
white.  His  effective  efforts  in  making  ra- 
cial justice  in  America  a  reality  are  sym- 
bolic of  his  beliefs  that  all  men  must  bs 
able  to  live  in  dignity. 

We  can  only  pray  that  Mrs.  Kennedy, 
his  children,  and  the  Kennedy  family  can 
find  solace  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
Senator  gave  to  the  land  he  loved  a  blue- 
print of  a  society  that  will  make  the  Bill 
of  Rights  a  reality  for  all  of  its  citizens. 
We  can  take  courage  in  the  days  ahead 
from  his  last  words,  which  reflect  so 
poignantly  his  belief  in  America: 

We  are  a  great  countn.-.  We  are  an  unselfish 
people.  We  are  a  compassionate  country. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
are  the  comments  of  a  man  who  is  on 
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the  verge  of  leaving  public  life.  My  deci- 
sion to  retire  was  made  early  this  year, 
before  the  oeginning  of  the  chain  of 
tragedies  which  has  made  of  1968  a  year 
of  horror. 

I  have  always  believed  that  public  life, 
the  honorable  quest  for.  and  conscien- 
tious service  in.  public  office,  was  a  ca- 
reer which  I  could  with  enthusiasm  rec- 
ommend to  any  young  person.  I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  it  represented,  whatever 
might  be  the  .shortcomings  of  its  prac- 
titioners, a  kind  of  commitment  to  the 
principle  that  man  could  learn  to  live 
with  his  neighbor,  not  in  constant  agree- 
ment, but,  at  least,  in  peace.  Democratic 
politics,  to  me  has  always  been  a  voca- 
tion founded  on  the  principle  that  we 
have  found  out  how  to  .settle  amicably 
and  without  bloodshed,  the  kind  of  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  that  other  societies 
needed  to  take  to  the  baiTicades  and  the 
scaffold. 

I  still  cling  to  that  belief,  but  my  faith 
has  been  shaken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  coming  apart  at 
the  seams.  We  are  on  notice  as  a  nation 
that  we  cannot  protect  any  courageous 
young  man  who  speaks  out  on  any  con- 
troversial issue  from  the  insane  whims 
of  any  animal  who  thinks  that  owning  a 
gun  makes  him  a  man.  We  cannot  pro- 
tect the  delicate  fabric  of  the  system  we 
have  so  lovingly  woven  over  the  years. 
We  cannot,  .seemingly,  depend  any  more 
on  the  assumption  that  the  ballot  is  our 
accepted  mechanism  of  choice. 

The  blood  of  John  Kennedy  and  his 
brother,  Robert,  the  blood  of  Martin 
Luther  King  and  Medgar  Evers  is  water- 
ing some  .strange  seeds  in  the  fields  of 
our  Nation.  What  will  spring  up  where 
that  blood  has  been  spilled,  I  do  not 
know.  None  of  us  knows.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  the  fruit  of  peace  and  understanding, 
grown  at  a  horrible  cost.  Perhaps  it  villi 
be  the  bitter  fruit  of  further  discord. 

We  grow  old,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  Repub- 
lic grows  old,  and  its  .servants  grow  old 
with  it,  and  we  watch  the  bodies  of  young 
men  being  carried  to  their  graves  because 
of  old  hatreds  and  older  injustices.  What 
strange  forms  are  waitin.t;  just  ahead  for 
public  life  in  this  once  proud  and  free 
land  I  do  not  know.  I  am  almost  glad  I 
am  retiring.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  would 
want  to  face  the  tomorrows  of  public 
life  after  the  todays  of  this  bloody  spring. 
Mr.  DELANETX".  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
profound  sorrow  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  pacing  tribute  to  a  great  American, 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  who  died 
this  morning  as  a  result  of  an  assassin's 
bullet.  This  cioiel  and  inhuman  assault 
has  shocked  the  iieople  of  this  Nation  and 
the  world. 

Senator  Kennedy  was  a  dedicated 
public  servant  and  a  vigorous  defender  of 
the  principles  he  cherished.  His  life  was 
dedicated  to  serving  others,  and  decent 
men  and  women  throughout  the  world 
are  stunned  that  his  voice  has  been  stilled 
by  this  brutal  crime. 

To  his  wife  Ethel.  Ms  10  children, 
and  to  other  members  of  his  family  my 
wife  and  I  extend  our  deepest  sympathy. 
We  pray  that  God  may  grant  them  the 
strength  to  carrj-  them  through  the  tr5'- 
ing  days  ahead. 


Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  spoke  for 
youth,  for  the  poor,  and  for  the  future 
with  compa.ssion  and  courage. 

He  knew  events  were  far  outrunning 
timid  and  often  unimaginative  responses 
of  government. 

He  saw  clearly  that  America  must 
change  its  course  and  that  all  Americans 
must  participate  responsibly  in  charting 
new  directions. 

His  life  was  a  commitment  to  action. 
He  keenly  felt  that  America  was  in- 
volved with  mankind  and  that  man's  in- 
humanity to  man — whether  in  South 
Africa,  in  the  ghettos  and  barrios  of 
America,  or  in  'Vietnam — diminished 
us  all. 

His  vision,  his  .sense  of  urgency,  his 
concern  for  reconciliation,  his  work  for 
a  just  peace,  take  on  poignancy  and 
added  meaning  to  which  the  American 
people — and  our  Government — must  now 
respond. 

The  thoughts  and  prayers  of  all  Amer- 
icans are  with  the  Kennedy  family. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachu.setts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  words  are  sorrowfully  inade- 
quate to  express  the  grief  that  we  all 
feel  at  Senator  Kennedy's  death  and  the 
utter  frustration  that  this  courageous 
and  talented  man  could  be  taken  from 
us  in  .such  a  cruel  and  cowardly  way. 

He  died,  as  did  his  brother,  for  the  ma- 
jestic ideals  which  have  given  impulse 
to  the  American  dream  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  this  Nation.  Tlie  dark  shadow 
cast  over  our  land  can  be  lightened  only 
if  we  who  are  blessed  with  life  work  to 
insure  that  those  ideals  will  one  day  be 
achieved. 

Our  success  will  be  the  greatest  tribute 
possible. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  untimely  and  senseless  death  of 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  is  a  national 
tragedy. 

A  dedicated  American  and  a  devoted 
father  and  husband  has  been  taken  from 
us  at  a  time  when  tiiis  countiy  desper- 
ately needs  dynamic  leadership  and  the 
best  thinking  available.  Senator  Robert 
P.  Kennedy  demonstrated  extraordinary 
courage  and  perserverancc  throughout 
his  entire  life.  He  gave  of  himself  un- 
stintingly  and  unselfishly  so  that  all 
Americans  might  enjoy  the  maximum 
benefits  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

Had  he  died  in  the  defense  of  the 
cause  he  was  fighting  for  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  perhaps  his  passing  would 
have  more  meaning  for  hLs  family  and 
for  the  American  i^eople.  But,  he  did  not 
and  the  sense  of  shock  and  dispair,  as 
a  result,  is  even  more  saddening. 

The  subtle  humor,  quick  wit.  probing 
determination,  and  strong  will  of  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  will  be  sorely  missed  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  on  the  American  ix)liti- 
cal  scene.  But.  more  important  than 
that.  America  has  .suffered  a  great  lo.ss — 
the  loss  of  a  U.S.  Senator  who  cared 
enough  to  stand  up  and  say  what  he  be- 
lieved about  the  compelling  issues  of  our 
time. 

While  the  beliefs  of  Senator  Kennedy 
will  be  recorded  for  historj-.  it  is  truly 
regrettable  that  the  American  people  will 


never  know  the  full  extent  or  the  details 
of  his  suggestions. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Brown  1. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
rational  men  must  share  the  feelings  of 
sadness  at  the  tragic  death  of  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  which  members  of 
my  family  feel  today.  Our  hearts  go  out 
to  the  Kennedy  family  in  tlieir  hour  of 
loss — to  the  parents  who  have  .seen  an- 
other promising  son  cut  down  in  his 
prime:  to  the  bereaved  wife  who  has  had 
taken  away  from  her  the  partner  of  her 
life:  to  the  children  now  denied  the  love 
and  affection  of  their  father:  and  to  the 
other  relatives  and  many  friends  every- 
where whose  affection  for  the  late  Sen- 
ator w'as  personal  as  well  as  political. 

None  of  us  can  fully  appreciate  the 
dimen.sion  of  their  feeling  of  lo.ss,  but  all 
of  us  who  have  lost  loved  ones  can  share 
their  feelings  at  this  time  of  bereave- 
ment. Mrs.  Brown  and  I  w-ant  them  to 
know-  that  we  care,  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  help  to  know  that  others  have  shared 
such  los.ses  and  do  care. 

Our  sentiments  are  expressed  without 
regard  to  the  way  in  which  Senator 
Kennedy's  death  came,  the  horrible  cir- 
cumstances, the  senseless  viciousness.  or 
the  dramatic  time  of  his  needless  death. 
My  sentiment  is  also  expressed  with- 
out regard  to  the  late  Senator's  i)osition 
in  life,  material  resources,  party  affilia- 
tion, or  philosophical  views.  It  is  the  sen- 
timent of  one  human  being  for  another — 
and  I  think  it  is  important  that  this  point 
be  made  .'specifically.  One  of  the  first 
things  learned  by  those  of  us  who  are 
privileged  to  .serve  in  the  Congress  is 
that  men  of  all  views  have  common  qual- 
ities of  character  and  personality  and 
common  human  experiences  which  bind 
us  together  as  human  beings  w  ith  ties  of 
mutual  concern,  dedication,  affection, 
respect,  and  friendship.  Often  that 
friendship  binds  us  as  strongly  across 
the  center  aisle  of  philosophical  diversity 
to  political  adversaries  as  we  are  bound 
in  partisan  agreement  to  those  in  our 
o\\i\  party. 

With  this  lesson  of  common  humanity 
we  also  learn  by  the  demonstration  of 
experience  the  immen.se  value  to  our 
free  Nation  of  imtrammeled.  candid,  and 
sometimes  heated  debate.  It  is  this  free 
exchange  of  divergent  views,  well  and 
strongly  expressed,  which  conserves  the 
best  in  our  institutions  and  beliefs  and 
brings  about  the  change  and  progress 
which  the  Nation  requjres  as  it  grows 
and  times  change. 

And  this  lesson,  once  learned,  leads  us 
to  the  further  conclusion  that  it  is  not 
men  alone  but  the  ideas  and  the  ideals 
they  express,  which  make  a  nation  great. 
And,  if  one  must  choose  betw^een  the 
primacy  of  men  or  the  ideas  they  es- 
pouse, then  we  should  choose  ideas,  be- 
cause ideas  are  more  immortal  than 
men.  All  of  us  will  finally  be  struck  down 
by  the  hand  of  God.  But  any  man  who 
would  attempt  to  play  god  by  raising  his 
hand  to  strike  down  another  man. 
whether  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  the 
man  or  his  ideas,  should  be  reminded 
that  it  is  always  God  >vho  has  the  retri- 
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bution — and  often  by  increasing  emo- 
tionally among  contemporaries  the  stat- 
ure of  the  victim  or  the  victim  s  views. 
And  It  is  also  true  that  the  act  of  vio- 
lence discredits  the  violent  one  and  re- 
duces rational  consideration  of  his  views. 

It  has  been  consistently  thus  on  the 
rare  occasions  in  our  Nations  historj' 
when  assassination  was  resorted  to  in  a 
misguided  effort  to  influence  public  pol- 
icy. And  such  violence  has  been  rare  in 
our  national  history,  in  spite  of  all  the 
gloomy  statements  to  the  contrary  with 
which  we  have  been  saturated  in  recent 
days. 

I  reject  the  unfounded,  thesis  that  all 
people  in  our  Nation  are  equally  guilty 
of  the  violence  which  took  the  life  of 
Senator  Kennedy.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
Kini?.  or  President  Kennedy.  Such  an 
indictment  is  no  more  correct  than  to 
susgest  that  our  whole  society  is  guilty 
of  each  neighborhood  bank  robbery,  evei-y 
rape,  or  other  crime  of  passion. 

At  the  saTne  time  I  recognize  the  swift 
decline  of  our  Nation's  morals  which  has 
resulted  only  naturally  in  a  shaip  rise 
in  crime  and  violence.  I  also  recognize 
that  many  citizens— yes,  most  citizens — 
have  resisted  this  moral  decay.  The  vast 
majority  of  Americans  prefer  order  to 
violence.  The  vast  m.ajority  of  Americans 
prefer  to  observe  the  law  than  to  break 
it.  The  vast  majority  of  Americans  pre- 
fer to  eaiTi  their  own  way  by  honest 
toil,  than  to  be  kept  in  welfare.  The  vast 
majority  of  students  prefer  to  study  and 
learn  than  to  demonstrate.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  all  minority  group  members 
prefer  to  exercise  lawful  means  to  redress 
grievances  than  to  riot  and  loot.  The 
vast  majority  of  young  men  prefer  to 
serve  their  Nations  cause  than  to  set 
themselves   above   national   policies. 

To  believe  otherwise  is  to  abandon  our 
system  of  representative  government  and 
turn  either  to  anarchy  or  oppression.  It 
is  order  and  freedom  which  is  at  stake 
and  not  one  or  the  other. 

The  tendency  to  indict  our  system  or 
our  society  is  dangerous  because  it  con- 
demns the  innocent  along  with  the  guilty 
indiscriminately.  It  shows  no  judgment 
while  condemning  lack  of  judgment. 

And  perhaps  it  is  such  lack  of  judg- 
ment, such  lack  of  discrimination  which 
has  brought  us  to  this  tragic  state  of 
moral  decay  and  violence  which  we  all 
abhor.  Perhaps  it  is  our  inability — or 
more  accurately,  our  unwillingness — to 
make  moral  judgments  that  has  been  our 
undoing. 

In  our  proper  moral  desire  to  protect 
the  innocent  individual,  we  also  protect 
the  guilty  at  the  expense  of  society.  Free 
speech  has  become  the  right  to  incite. 
The  pornographic  is  now  defended  in  the 
name  of  art.  And  shirking  of  patriotic 
duty  is  responding  to  a  higher  moral  law. 

Some  have  identified  these  trends  with 
affluence.  Some  blame  permissiveness  in 
child-rearing  and  others  see  the  advanc- 
ing and  changing  means  of  communica- 
tions as  the  cause.  In  fact,  everything 
has  been  blamed  from  war  to  religion. 
But  for  each  of  us  who  locates  the  cause, 
the  blame  is  invariably  put  on  something 
beyond   our   personal   control — whether 


it  is  general  or  specific.  The  most  vague, 
general  and  hopeless  target  is  .some  un- 
specified psychological  sickness  within 
our  society.  It  inspires  no  individual  in- 
sight in  us.  It  is  an  indictment  of  every- 
one else.  No  monolithic  international 
enemy  of  our  Nation  could  ask  for  a  more 
divisive  and  enervating  idea  to  shatter 
oui'  national  morale. 

Conversely,  were  we  simply  to  assess 
all  our  ills  of  national  violence  to  some 
foreign  subversion,  we  would  be  over- 
simplifying a  complex  problem  and  ab- 
dicating tlie  individual  responsibility 
each  of  us  has  to  tliink  and  act  rationally 
and  responsibly.  But  we  should  not  over- 
look the  dangers  of  foreign  subversion 
any  more  than  we  should  overemphasize 
them. 

We  have  all  grown  too  cynical  and 
callous  to  such  possibilities,  .lust  as  we 
have  grown  insensitive  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  morale  and  ethical  virtues 
and  motivations  which  built  this  Nation. 
Love  of  freedom,  respect  for  others,  pa- 
triotism, integrity,  hard  work  and  self- 
sacrificing  duty  have  been  replaced  by 
license,  noninvolvement,  security,  getting 
by.  love  of  ease  and  lack  of  responsibility. 

Little  transgre.ssions  which  once 
shocked  us  now  no  longer  impress  be- 
cause they  have  become  so  common.  It 
now  requires  a  trespass  of  massive  pro- 
jections to  make  us  look  within  our- 
selves and  assess  the  decline  of  our  in- 
dividual or  collective  standards. 

Each  of  us  has  the  obligation  to  re- 
verse this  trend.  Our  leaders  must  re- 
place demagoguery  with  responsibility, 
love  of  power  with  love  of  country  and 
divisive  dismay  with  national  failures 
with  practical  and  workable  solutions  to 
definable  problems.  As  a  people  we  must 
have  participation  and  patience,  forti- 
tude and  faith,  honor  and  endeavor  and 
rational  intelligence  to  answer  the  chal- 
lenges of  our  day.  Above  all.  we  need 
character  and  order.  Without  it  we  can- 
not make  things  better  for  our  children 
and  we  will  live  in  a  world  that  will  grow 
worse  than  it  is  even  on  this  sad  day. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  assassination  of  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  is  so  heinous  and  tragic  that 
words  are,  at  best,  inadequate  and  super- 
fluous. To  .say  that  Senator  Kennedy's 
dj-namic  presence  in  public  life  will  be 
sorely  missed  is  to  vastly  understate  the 
emptiness  and  desolation  we  all  feel  in 
this  heavy  hour.  To  the  gallant  widow, 
Ethel  Kennedy,  and  her  fine  family  as 
well  as  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Kermedy, 
Sr..  and  all  the  Kennedy  family,  Mrs. 
Wilson,  my  four  sons,  and  I  offer  our 
deepest  condolence  and  prayers. 

Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  often  de- 
scribed as  a  man  of  extraordinary  com- 
passion. It  was  this  quality  more  than  any 
other  that  fonned  his  thinking  and  gave 
him  his  stature.  It  was  this  sincerity  of 
concern  for  all  men  which  directed  his 
life  and  which,  judging  by  the  grieving 
processions  along  the  route  of  his  funeral 
train  and  throughout  the  Nation,  revived 
the  hope  of  many  Americans,  particularly 
the  disadvantaged.  These  Americans  be- 
lieved, and  so  must  we  all,  the  words 


which  Senator  Kennedy  used  as  the  title 
of  his  summary  of  programs— from  Al- 
fred Lord  Tennyson's  ■Ulysses" : 

'Tls  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world 
To  strive,  to  seek  to  And.  and  not  to  yield. 

This  "newer  world"  must  be  one  in 
which  democracy  is  practiced  in  its 
ideal  foim — that  of  acceptance  of  a 
diversity  of  opinions.  Acceptance  is  the 
key  word:  its  antonyms  are  violence,  in- 
flammatory statements,  and  hate  in  all 
its  insidious  guises.  Our  Government 
must  be  one  of  laws,  not  of  men,  for  con- 
tempt for  the  law  only  plunKt.s  our  Na- 
tion into  moral  anarchy:  it  is  but  a  short 
st€p  from  this  to  a  complete  breakdown 
of  our  society  and  our  cherished  form  of 
government. 

While  acknowledging  the  rightness 
and  urgency  of  President  Johnson's  call 
for  an  end  to  divisiveness  and  the  vio- 
lence which  it  breeds,  we  must  also 
recognize  that  it  will  require  major  sur- 
gery to  heal  this  ritt  in  the  American 
spirit. 

There  is  no  place  for  self-righteous- 
ness today:  for,  whether  or  not  one  sub- 
scribes to  theories  of  collective  national 
suilt,  one  cannot  help  but  feel  shame  in 
these  days  when  pestilence,  prejudice, 
and  passivity  often  seem  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  But  words  pale  be- 
side the  apocalyptic — and  true — story 
of  the  young  child  who,  when  hearing 
that  her  grandmother  had  died,  asked, 
"Who  shot  her?" 

I  do  not  believe  that  every  American 
has  blood  on  his  hands,  that  every  Amer- 
ican pulled  the  trigger  in  Los  Angeles 
last  week.  It  would  be  impossible  to  live 
and  serve  my  country  were  I  to  believe 
this.  Yet,  althought  I  would  not  assert 
that  we  as  a  nation  are  terminally  ill, 
I  do  know  that  we  are  sick  at  heart.  Tlie 
past  few  months,  and  years,  have  cast  a 
giant  shadow  over  the  land:  for.  as 
Shakespeare  said  in  "Hamlet": 

When  sorrows  come,   they  come  not  single 

spies 
But  in  battalions. 

Our  battalion  of  sorrows  includes  some 
noble  names:  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy', Medgar  Evers.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  and  now  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy.  All  men  who  tried,  through 
dedication  to  reason  and  social  action,  to 
right  wrongs  in  this  Nation.  We  have 
small  comfort  now  that  our  best  men  are 
being  taken  from  us.  But  perhaps  we 
can  take  heart  in  remembering  the  late 
Senator  Kennedy's  recent  speech  to 
Cleveland's  City  Club,  when  he  said: 

No  martyr's  cause  has  ever  been  stilled  by 
his  assassin's  bullet. 

He  knew,  and  so  must  we.  that  ideas 
are  not  so  mortal  as  the  men  who  hold 
them. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  to- 
day in  expressing  grief  and  shock  at  the 
tragic  passing  of  my  colleague  from  New 
York,  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  No 
person  in  public  life  could  help  but  ex- 
press admiration  for  this  dynamic,  color- 
ful, and  dramatic  personality. 

It  is  almost  ironic  that  Senator  Ken- 
nedy fought  against  violence  and  law- 
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lessness  both  as  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  In 
these  capacities  he  demonstrated  the 
kind  of  courage  which  must  become  part 
of  the  fabric  of  all  Americans  in  order  to 
temiier  the  climate  of  tension  and  dis- 
order so  prevalent  in  our  land  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly  .sad- 
dened at  the  passing  of  Senator  Kennedy 
because  of  the  excess  of  tragedy  which 
has  befallen  the  Kennedy  family.  I  am 
fully  aware  that  this  great  American 
family  is  held  tu'.ether  by  ties  ot  love  and 
devotion  as  well  as  spiritual  fidelity. 
These  indestructible  qualities  character- 
ize and  unite  all  of  the  Kennedy  chil- 
dren with  their  distinguished  parents. 
This  great  family  "roup  are  an  American 
in,stitution  which  has  attracted  the  in- 
terest, respect,  and  affection  of  millions 
of  Americans  as  well  as  countless  friends 
beyond  our  national  borders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  a  special 
acquaintanceship  with  the  sentleman 
from  Massachu.setts,  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy.  My  late  wife.  Audrey,  became 
acquainted  with  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy's wife.  Joan,  in  connection  with 
work  of  common  interest  to  both  of  them. 
Accordingly,  our  families  have  more  than 
public  service  in  common.  We  have  en- 
joved  a  personal  contact  which  makes 
this  hour  more  deeply  felt  and  more  per- 
sonal than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
I  cannot  help  but  express  particular 
sorrow  for  Senator  Edward  Kennedy — 
the  lone  surviving  brother  of  this  great 
family— the  others  having  all  met  tragic 
and  premature  deaths. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  these  few  inade- 
quate words  expressing  hiunbly  and 
prayerfully  in  sympathy  to  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy's  widow.  Ethel,  and  to 
all  of  the  Kennedy  children,  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  other  members 
of  the  family.  In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  expressing  my  own  prayer  and  con- 
viction that  the  life  of  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  is  indestructible  and  that  the 
real  values  which  constitute  that  life  are 
eternal  and  that  they  are  as  alive  and 
strong  at  this  hour  as  they  were  before 
tragedy  struck  him  down  just  a  few  days 
ago. 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues, the  tragic  events  of  the  last  few 
hours  once  again  bring  all  of  us  to  the 
awful,  yet  so  certain,  realization  that  the 
.shadow  of  death  hangs  near  for  all  who 
walk  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  yet  for 
all  who  believe  in  God,  His  goodness  and 
mercy,  His  promise  of  a  life  everlasting 
for  all  who  would  follow  His  word,  death 
then  becomes  but  the  means  by  which  we 
shed  our  oh,  so  ver>-  fragile  human  body 
for  God's  celestial  cloak. 

And  yet  we  mourn,  as  humans  will, 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  human  body  reacts 
with  great  passion  against  death  when  it 
is  peiTJetrated  against  the  laws  of  God 
and  the  laws  of  man.  for  when  we  kill  our 
brother,  we  kill  ourselves. 

Yes,  we  mourn  for  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
we  are  all  children  of  God.  We  are  hu- 
manity and  when  one  dies,  a  part  of  us 
dies  with  him.  We  mourn  for  a  family 
who  perhaps  more  than  any  family  in 
America  has  suffered  because  of  hate. 


prejudice,  and  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 
We  mourn  for  a  gallant  lady  who  with 
devotion  and  courage  stood  by  her  hus- 
band until  his  la.st  livmp  moment.  We 
mourn  tor  her  children  who  will  no 
longer  have  a  father. 

For  this  we  mourn.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
family  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  his  wife, 
his  children,  his  parents,  his  brother, 
and  his  .sisters.  We  extend  to  all  of  them 
our  most  sincere  and  hcaitfelt  sympathy 
on  their  great  lo.ss  and  pray  that  all  of 
them  have  the  blessings  ot  the  Almighty 
ii.  their  hour  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  men  in  this  body  more  eloquent 
than  I  but  none,  I  think,  can  cr.pture  in 
words  the  grief  of  the  Nation  at  the  death 
of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy.  Senator 
Kennedy  dedicated  his  life  to  his  coun- 
try. He  was  a  man  of  profound  talent 
aiid  generosity.  His  idea  of  America  was 
its  people,  white  and  black,  from  every 
walk  of  life.  Senator  Kennedy  was  a 
decent  man  whose  service  we  can  scarcely 
.spare  As  he  dedicated  his  years,  .so  he 
gave  his  life  to  the  United  States.  We 
will  never  know  how  much  Senator  Ken- 
nedy might  have  contributed,  but  we 
know  that  in  his  passing  we  Americans 
have  suffered  a  great  loss. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  and  all  Americans  in  ex- 
tending my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
family  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

One  did  not  have  to  agree  with  all  the 
views  of  Senator  Kennedy  to  recognize 
that  he  was  a  ffreat  American  and  that 
he  brought  to  public  life  in  America  an 
unusual  quality  of  deaication  and  service. 
He  created  a  great  deal  of  excitement  on 
the  national  political  scene,  and  carried 
abroad  to  all  the  world  an  image  of 
America  as  a  young  vital  nation. 

Although  we  will  never  know  what 
contributions  he  may  have  made  in  the 
future,  certainly  the  mark  he  has  made 
on  all  our  lives  will  not  be  forgotten.  His 
deep  compassion,  concern,  and  commit- 
ment have  inspired  millions  of  men  and 
women  throughout  the  world. 

Words  cannot  express  the  sorrow  and 
loss  we  all  feel,  but  let  us  pray  to  God 
that  we  will,  at  this  tragic  time,  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples for  which  Senator  Kennedy  lived 
and  died. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
news  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy's 
death  reached  me,  it  was  an  anticlimax 
to  the  horror  which  began  nearly  24 
hours  earlier.  It  is  said  that,  had  he 
lived,  he  wotild  have  been  only  a  part  of 
what  he  was.  I  have  heard  many  ra- 
tionalize his  passing  by  comparing  it 
with  the  ugly  alternative  of  his  exist- 
ence as  a  fraction  of  his  once  dynamic 
self.  But  I  would  say  that  his  wife  and 
children,  his  family  and  loved  ones 
would  have  had  him  on  any  terms.  Tra- 
gically, that  was  not  meant  to  be. 

Thousands  of  words  have  been  writ- 
ten and  said  about  Robert  Kennedy. 
and  many  more  will  come.  I  have  no  orig- 
inal thoughts  or  feelings  in  the.se  days 
of  extreme  grief.  My  heart  is  with  Mrs. 
Robert   Kennedy,    who    lost   a    devoted 


husband:  with  her  children  and  yet  un- 
born child  who  lost  a  loving  father; 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy, 
who  must  wonder  when  the  nightmare 
will  end;  and  with  the  brother  and  .sis- 
ters, nieces  and  nephews  of  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, whose  bereavement  is  shared  by  a 
nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  is  big  enough 
and  strong  enough  and  free  enough  to 
withstand  almost  every  movement,  so- 
cial di.sorder,  or  malady.  But  it  cannot 
continue  to  witli.stand  unrea.soned  hate 
and  inejudice  and  the  violence  that  al- 
ways follows.  This  is  what  Robert  Ken- 
nedy understood  and  tried  to  do  .some- 
thing about.  And  this  is  what  he  has 
ajjparently  fallen  victim  to.  How  many 
lives  will  it  take  to  make  us  understand? 
Let  us  pi-ay  we  have  finally  had 
enough. 

Mr.  BOLAND.   Mr.  Speaker,  Senator 
Robert     F.     Kennedy      inspired     and 
charmed   the   American   public   as   few 
men  have  done  before  him.  At  no  time 
was  this  striking  chari.sma  more  evident 
than  when  he  plunged  into  the  teeming 
crowds  that  greeted  him  everyv.here  this 
spring.   Grinning   with   boyish    delight, 
bracin?   his   .shoulders   and   stooping    a 
little,  Bobby  allowed  himself  to  be  swept 
through  the  eddyinu   campaii^n  crowds 
with  the  .same  alacrity  he  showed  in  tlie 
surf  off  Cape  Cod.  And  the  crowds  re- 
.sponded  with  even  keener  enthusiasm. 
Everywhere      teenage      girls      .squealed 
"Bobby!   Bobby!"   and  clutched   at   his 
clothes,    news    photographers    shouted 
themselves   hoarse   trying   to  catch   his 
attention,  housewives  craned  on  tiptoe 
to  uet  a  glimpse  of  him.  men  ranging 
from  burly  dockworkers  to  collece  .stu- 
dents jostled  each  other  in  competition 
for  a  Kennedy  handshake,  old  women 
looked  on  beaming,  bemusedly.  and  wav- 
ing their  hands. 

Why  did  the  young  Senator  evoke  such 
tumultuous  public  support?  Part  of  the 
reason,  of  course,  was  that  Kennedy 
symbolized  what  the  magazines  glibly. 
term  "glamour."  Young,  rich,  .strikingly' 
handsome,  characterized  by  a  waggish 
Irish  grin  and  a  coruscating  wit,  Ken- 
nedy ix)ssessed  all  the  requLsitc  qualities 
to  become  a  darling  of  the  public.  But 
it  was  more  than  that.  The  country's 
citizens,  ranging  from  black  farmhands 
in  the  Deep  South  to  the  scions  of  the 
Northeast's  wealthiest  families,  recog- 
nized in  Kennedy  his  driving  que-st  for  a 
better  America.  The  political  heir  of  his 
brother  Jack,  Bobby  was  wholly  dedi- 
cated to  the  goals  envisioned  in  New 
Frontier  politics. 

His  candidacy  for  President  was  a 
lodestone  of  hope  for  the  Nation's  poor. 
its  oppressed,  its  youth,  its  intellectuals. 
Bobby,  of  course,  was  not  the  only  man 
who  could  shape  the  United  States  into 
the  kind  of  virile  and  vigorous  nation 
his  supporters  sought.  But  he  was  one  of 
the  few  men  in  this  ixjlitical  generation 
who  could  bring  such  a  broad  range  of 
talents  to  the  task:  intellect,  skill,  knowl- 
edge, experience,  and,  even  more  signifi- 
cantly, a  sense  of  concern  untainted  by 
political  considerations.  His  enemies,  of 
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course,  strove  to  make  his  concern  ap- 
pear to  be  cynicism,  his  resolution  appear 
to  be  ruthlessness.  his  sincerity  appear  to 
be  sham.  Most  people,  however,  could  see 
the  true  Bobby  Kennedy  merely  by  look- 
ing at  the  photographs  of  him  that  filled 
the  country's  newspapers  and  magazines. 
They  could  see  his  gentleness  in  the 
photographs  of  Bobby  wrapping  an  arm 
around  his  son  on  a  twilight  Hyannis- 
port  beach,  his  untrammeled  zest  for  life 
in  photographs  showing  hmi  battling  the 
rapids  in  a  kayak,  his  political  concern 
in  the  photographs  of  his  jabbing  fore- 
finger and  taut  face  during  campaign 
speeches. 

Third  son  in  an  illustrious  family. 
Bobby  lived  in  the  shadow  of  his  two 
older  brothers  during  his  youth.  In  the 
jesting  rivalry  of  the  Kennedy  household 
he  learned  that  it  took  effort^ — and  a  lot 
of  it— to  stand  out  in  that  family  milieu. 

I  was  rhe  seventh  of  nine  children — 

Bobby  f>nce  said — 
and  when  yovi  come  from  that  far  down  you 
have  to  struggle  to  suri'lve 

.  That  struggle — the  conviction  that  one 
must  do  his  best  no  matter  what  the 
odds — became  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
hallmarks  of  Bobby's  personality.  Slig»it 
and  small  as  a  Harvard  undergraduate, 
he  neverthsle.ss  won  a  position  on  a  var- 
sity football  team  made  up  of  robust  200- 
pounders  that  dwarfed  him.  Said  team 
captain  Kenny  O'Donnell: 

Bobby  worked  five  times  as  hard  as  any- 
one. He'd  come  in  from  end  like  a  wild 
Indian.  If  you  were  blocking  Bobby,  you'd 
knock  him  down,  but  he'd  be  up  again, 
going  after  the  play.  He  never  let  up. 

Nor  did  he  let  up  in  his  effort  to 
strengthen  :he  country  he  loved.  As  a 
young  Government  lawyer,  as  strawboss 
of  his  brother's  Presidential  Cabinet,  as 
a  Senator.  a,s  a  candidate  for  President, 
Bobby  worked  as  if  he  somehow 
anticipated  what  was  waiting  for  him  in 
the  dingy  serving  pantry  of  a  Los 
Angeles  hotel.  Perhaps  iiis  consuming 
dedication  was  his  greatest  contribution 
to  American  life.  He  taught  us  all  that 
courage  and  perseverance  can  solve 
problems  that  other  men  think  insoluble, 
that  one  man's  efforts  can  help  change 
the  world. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  grief 
which  is  sweeping  our  Nation  as  a  result 
of  the  tragic  death  of  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  knows  no  politics.  Americans 
everywhere  share  the  horror,  the  shock, 
and  sorrow  of  the  incredible  events  m 
Los  Angeles.  We  are  bereft  of  a  man  who 
challenged  the  imagination  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  whose  goals  for  an  America  at 
peace  and  united  in  brotherhood  are  tlie 
common  objectives  of  all  of  us. 

We  shall  miss  the  electric  excitement 
of  Senator  Kennedy's  presence  on  the 
national  scene.  We  are  the  poorer  for  the 
loss  of  a  courageous,  brilliant  young  man 
who  should  have  had  many  more  years  of 
creative,  productive  life.  And  the  entire 
world  weeps  for  his  family  and  prays 
that  the  tragedies  which  have  stalked  the 
Kennedys  will  be  ended. 

Senator  Kennedy's  memoiy  is  poign- 


ant in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  where  he  counted 
many    friends.    Our    two    metropolitan 
daily  newspapers  expressed  the  feelings 
of  our  community  beautifully  today,  and 
I  wish   to  include  two   particularly  ap- 
propriate articles  from  the  Plain  Dealer 
and  the  Cleveland  Press  with  these  words 
of  my  own  sorrow  and  sympathy: 
IFrom    the   Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain   Dealer. 
June  6.  19681 
R.  P.  K.  Is  Dead — A  Modern  Man 
(By  Thomas  Vail) 

I  cannot  believe  that  Just  four  and  a  half 
vears  after  writing  about  the  tragic  loss  of 
President  John  F  Kennedy.  I  am  writing 
another  personal  memorial  following  the  as- 
sassination of  his  brother  as  well 

I  had  been  with  President  Kennedy  just  10 
days  before  his  assassination  and  sitting  next 
to  him  at  the  White  House  had  discussed 
many  personal  and  public  matters 

Suddenly  he  was  swept  away  in  an  un- 
believable tragedy. 

Now  once  again  from  the  recesses  of  another 
warped  human  being,  another  Kennedy  is 
struck  down,  this  time  the  brother  with 
whom  I  also  maintained  a  personal  and  pro- 
fessional relationship. 

Memories   flood   the  mind. 

A  recent  Sunday  at  Hickory  Hill,  their 
home  near  Washington,  with  Bob  and  Ethel 
Kennedy  and  Ethel  pregnant  for  the  11th 
time  Although  she  had  a  cold,  we  sat  around 
Ethel's  bedroom  while  Sen  Kennedy  bounced 
on  the  bed  in  a  sweatshirt  and  tennis  shoes 
talking  about  the  feelings  of  youth  in 
America. 

Then  a  dash  downstairs,  a  quick  bloody 
mary.  a  fine  stimulating  lunch  with  a  few 
literary  and  theatrical  people,  a  tennis  game 
m  the  backyard,  the  Kennedy  children  on  a 
trampoline,  horses  and  doj;s  everywhere. 

And  there  were  other  times  as  well.  Racing 
to  beat  some  shaggy  Kennedy  dogs  through 
a  door  when  Bob  Kennedy  was  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

Having  a  beer  at  Cleveland  Hopkins  Inter- 
national Airport  and  talking  about  his  fu- 
ture when  RFK  had  lost  a  brother,  his  presi- 
dent, his  job.  and  wondering  where  to  go 
next.  A  fellow  came  tip  to  ovir  table  and 
politely  asked  If  he  really  was  Bob  Kennedy 
because  he  had  bet  his  friend  a  dollar  he 
was  and  wanted  to  collect  it. 

Great  power  came  to  Bob  Kennedy  sooner 
and  in  greater  degree  than  to  most.  He  was 
a  fighter  for  his  friends  and  family  and 
would  go  to  any  length  to  defend  them  even 
when  he  thought  they  were  WTong.  In  pvolitl- 
cal  action  behind  the  scenes  he  was  the 
youngest  and  most  talented  political  orga- 
nizer of  this  century,  having  been  able  to 
control  the  convention  of  the  majority  party 
of  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  34. 

Robert  Kennedy  not  only  ignored  danger 
but  often  sought  it  out,  for  reasons  known 
only  to  himself. 

On  the  pKJiitical  platform  as  a  candidate 
himself,  he  evoked  extreme  like  and  dislike. 
But  with  those  who  knew  him  well  this 
reaction  was  not  so  apparent.  Bob  Kennedy's 
approach  was  logical,  forthright,  aggressive, 
loyal.  He  inspired  personal  friendships  more 
easily  than  he  was  able  to  attract  voters. 

I  remember,  too.  a  dramatic  moment  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  In  1964  af- 
ter the  nomination  of  President  Johnson, 
and  then  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  when 
Robert  Kennedy  stood  alone  on  the  platform 
in  a  darkened  and  silent  hall  to  receive  a 
special  homage  from  a  great  political  party 
for  Its  fallen  President.  He  was  subdued 
then.  Somehow  as  time  wore  on  he  regained 
his  composure  and  took  over  the  leadership 
of  the  Kennedy  clan. 

I  always  found  him  the  most  interesting 


of  any  of  the  Kennedys  I  have  known.  He 
had  a  flue  sense  of  humor,  only  slightly  sar- 
castic and  at  times  self-disdainlng.  He  never 
failed  to  catch  the  essence  of  the  problems 
presented  to  him 

In  the  final  analysis.  Bob  Kennedy  was  his 
own  man.  neither  a  reflection  of  his  brothers 
nor  of  his  wealthy  father.  He  pursued  life 
vigorously,  aggressively,  roughly,  for  what  he 
felt  was  the  good  of  the  country.  A  "modern 
man"  who  may  have  had  too  much  too  soon. 
Bob  Kennedy  may  also  have  pressed  his  case 
too  hard. 

RPK  seemed  most  at  ease  with  his  wife 
surrounded  by  his  children,  who  are  the  ones 
who  will  have  to  carry  on  the  fine  tradition 
of  a  father  who  by  any  standard  gave  to  life 
all  he  had.  and  then  some. 

[Prom  the  Cleveland   (Ohio)    Press.  June  6. 

1968] 

His  Shining  Hour  Will  Never  Come 

He.  too,  seemed  to  walk  In  a  special  light. 

It  flashed  on  the  tousled,  rusty  hair — in  the 
glow  of  his  eyes — in  the  sparkle  of  his  smile. 

He,  too,  had  that  charming  Boston  accent, 
and  he.  too.  spoke  words  of  hope  that  inspired 
the  young  to  dream  of  an  honorable  Amer- 
ica where  violence  wotild  disappear  and 
brotherhood  could  become  more  than  a  word. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  their  Pied  Piper,  just 
as  his  brother  had  been  and  he,  too,  sought 
the  rOiid  to  Camelot. 

Bat  his  shining  hour  will  never  come. 

Was  he  the  cold,  ruthless,  power-driven 
politician  his  enemies  described? 

Was  he  the  inspired  man  of  burning  vision, 
capable  of  lifting  America  from  a  seeming 
abyss  of  despair,  as  his  supporters  said? 

No  one  ever  will  be  sure. 

But  this  he  was  .  .  . 

A  laughing  boy  who  romped  on  the  beach 
and  sailed  the  salty  waters  of  Hyannis- 
port  .  . 

The  boy  who  Interrupted  his  college  career 
to  volunteer  as  a  Navy  seaman. 

And  the  man  of  42  who  played  and  laughed 
and  prayed  with  his  10  children — who 
climbed  mountains  and  piloted  rafts  through 
perilous  waters — who  played  touch  football 
with  brothers  and  sisters — who  returned  a 
full  measure  of  love  and  compassion  to  his 
parents — a  devoted  husband  who  unblush- 
Ingly  said  he  needed  his  wife  at  his  side 
always. 

A  fighter  against  evil  from  his  public  debut 
as  the  racket  busting  chief  counsel  to  a 
Senate  committee  to  his  attorney  general 
years  as  a  passionate  champion  of  civil  rights. 

The  young  respected  him.  The  little  people 
said,  "He  was  one  of  us."  The  mobs  screamed 
and  surged  to  touch  and  hear  him. 

Now.  for  Robert  Kennedy,  too,  the  road  to 
Camelot  will  end  in  Arlington  Cemetery. 

And  while  we  shudder  in  horror  at  one 
more  blow  of  senseless  violence,  we  will  re- 
member his  words — 

"The  victims  are.  most  Important  of  all. 
human  beings  whom  other  human  beings 
loved  and  needed." 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  good  measure  of  the  greatness 
in  a  man's  life  is  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
meaningful  to  his  contemporaries  and  to 
those  who  come  after  him.  There  are 
many  indications  even  now  that  Robert 
Francis  Kennedy  had  a  power  to  com- 
municate with  and  influence  his  fellow 
Americans  that  approaches  the  inexpli- 
cable. That  a  man  of  great  personal 
wealth  should  devote  his  time  to  con- 
structive labors  rather  than  to  personal 
enjoyment  is  not  unique  in  America,  nor 
is  he  alone  among  his  peers  in  his  zeal  to 
help  the  less  privileged.  There  have  been 
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tooth-and-nail  fighters  in  our  midst  be- 
fore,   champions    of    the    people    who 
charged  into  corruption,   ineptitude  or 
stifling  bureaucracy  in  the  public  inter- 
est. But  no  other  man  combined  these  at- 
tributes with  a  style  that  at  one  time 
bespoke    both    the    aristocrat    and    the 
populist-.  What  has  been  called  the  Ken- 
nedy mystique  was  and  is  most  apparent 
in  the  man  lovingly  called  "Bobby"  by 
populations  far  beyond  the  shores  of  his 
native  land.  It  detracts  nothing  from  his 
noble  brother  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
to  say  that  the  Kennedy  Presidency  took 
much  of  its  direction,  energy,  and  char- 
acter from  a  dedicated  Attorney  General. 
The  legend  and  the  purpose  of  Robert 
Kennedy  will  be  with  us  for  centuries  to 
come,  his  impact  upon  those  young  ad- 
mirers who  surrounded  him  wherever  he 
went  will  manifest  itself  in  ways  that  we 
cannot  yet  predict.  He  was  tense,  active, 
concerned,  earnest,  wry,  devoted,  boister- 
ous,  athletic,  impetuous  and  painstak- 
ing, moralistic  and  innovative,  gentle  and 
denunciatory,  practical  and  idealistic — 
all  these  elements  drew  their  strength 
and  meaning  from  a  life  force  that  was 
basically  as  harmonious  as  the  movement 
of  the  stars  and  planets.  This  harmony 
was  formed  and  nutured  in  the  mid.st  of 
a     wonderful     family     where     parents, 
brothers,  sisters,  and  relatives  shared  a 
dedicated  commitment  to  family  unity, 
while  they  achieved  an  astoni.shing  indi- 
viduality. 

Senator  Kennedy  had  an  unshakable 
trust,  belief,  and  hope  in  America,  and 
in  the  efficacy  of  hard  work;  what  you 
envisioned  you  worked  for.  and  what  you 
worked  for  was  obtainable. 

His  lifetime  of  work  has  not  been  abol- 
ished or  nullified;  it  continues  with  a 
miraculous  augmentation  of  significance 
and  power.  His  final  teaching  to  Ameri- 
cans and  to  the  world  is  that  mankind  is 
worthy  of  the  age-old  struggle  for  dig- 
nity. 

When  future  generations  review  the 
history  of  this  20th  century.  Robert 
Francis  Kennedy  will.  I  believe,  be 
among  the  select  group  of  heroic  men 
who  gave  the  world  a  deeper  understand- 
ing and  a  great  new  moral  force. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  House,  this  Congress,  this 
Nation  are  deeply  saddened  today  be- 
cause an  assassin's  bullet  has  quieted  the 
energies  of  yet  another  great  American. 
Twice  within  5  years  a  family  which 
has  dedicated  so  much  of  itself  to  public 
service  has  felt  the  tragic  loss  of  a  son 
who  had  attained  national  prominence 
for  his  deeds. 

First.  President  John  F.  Kermedy  was 
martyred  by  an  assassin. 

Now.  his  brother.  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  who  was  moving  forward  along 
a  path  which  might  have  led  him.  too,  to 
the  'White  House,  has  been  cut  down 
violently. 

These  men,  like  others  martyred  as 
they  pursue  a  dream  for  a  greater  Amer- 
ica, leave  us  with  a  deep  feeling  of  de- 
spair. Senator  Kennedy's  death  this 
morning  has  marred  what  otherwise 
would  be  a  truly  beautiful  day.  The 
bright,  blue  sky  above  our  Nation's  Capl- 
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tol  today  belies  my  own  feelings  on  this 
day  and  the  feelings  of  all  Americans,  I 
am  certain. 

Yet,  perhaps,  the  bright,  blue  sky  ex- 
emplifies the  greater  hope  for  fulfillment 
of  the  dreams  of  John  Kennedy  and  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  which  we  realize  because 
they  lived  and  because  iliey  served. 

Senator  Kennedy's  death  was  tragic. 
Yet,  it  has  illuminated  an  even  greater 
tragedy.  It  is  that  one  member  of  our 
society  felt  compelled  to  kill  another 
member  of  our  society  because  they  held 
conflicting  views.  The  suspected  assa.ssin 
had  come  to  the  United  States  more  than 
a  decade  ago  from  another  land.  But 
during  the  years  he  lived  among  us  in 
America,  he  somehow  failed  to  grasp  the 
basic  principles  of  our  liee,  democratic 
society. 

It  is  obvious  he  did  not  fully  under- 
stand that  the  American  way  to  resolve 
differences  is  by  reasoned  persuasion,  dis- 
cussion, negotiation.  Not  by  violence.  Not 
by  killing. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  from  this 
new  tragedy,  all  American.-;  can  gain 
strength  to  do  more  than  we  have  ever 
done  to  achieve  the  full  realization  of 
the  American  dream  without  fear. 

My  most  sincere  sympathy  is  extended 
to  ail  of  the  Kennedy  family  and  espe- 
cially to  his  courageoas  wife  and  children. 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
troubled  Nation  lost  one  of  her  most  de- 
voted servants  when  the  bullet  of  an 
assassin  ended  the  hfe  of  Senator  Rob- 
ert Francis  Kennedy.  America  grieves 
for  the  Kennedy  family,  for  itself,  and 
for  the  world. 

For  me.  it  is  a  deep  jx^rsonal  loss.  As 
a  Representative  from  New  York.  I  was 
privileged  to  work  with  him  and  to  get 
to  know  him.  Although  we  represented 
different  political  parties,  we  shared  a 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  New  York  and  many  common  goals. 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  would  have  had 
public  attention  even  had  he  not  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  public  service.  He  was 
a  wealthy  man.  a  member  of  a  famous 
family,  brother  of  a  President,  and  the 
head  of  a  special  and  wonderful  family 
of  his  own. 

We  think  of  Robert  Kennedy  joking, 
or  gesturing  with  force,  or  mourning 
his  murdered  brother,  or  playing  with 
his  children.  We  think  of  him  with 
crowds  of  admirers  surrounding  him. 
one  of  the  great  public  figures  of  our 
lime. 

He  did  not  have  to  do  it.  There  was 
no  need  for  him  to  place  him.self  in  the 
controversial  candidacy  that  brought 
him  to  his  death.  And  yet,  in  the  Ken- 
nedy tradition,  he  intended  to  be  lieard 
and  he  had  to  make  his  contribution  to 
the  political  life  of  our  country. 

We  are  all  weaker  for  liis  loss,  but 
we  should  be  stronger  for  his  influence. 
Robert  Francis  Kennedy  had  a  magic 
about  him  that  brought  the  crushing, 
cheering  crowds  to  his  side,  that  gave 
many  of  us  hope  in  a  time  of  great  trou- 
ble and  disillusionment.  If  we  are  to 
truly  honor  him  in  death,  we  must  re- 
capture   the    hope    he    epitomized.    We 


must  build  the  America  he  knew  was 
within  our  grasp.  He  said ; 
We  can  do  better. 

It  is  up  to  US,  who  admired  him.  who 
worked  with  him.  who  loved  him.  to 
carry  out  the  job  he  left  undone— to 
do  better,  and  to  build  the  America  of 
Robert  Kennedy's  dreams. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation 
has,  in  the  last  few  years,  suffered  blow 
after  tragic  blow.  And  the  Kennedy 
family  has  suffered  more  than  any  family 
should  be  asked  to  bear. 

We  weep  for  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, his  lovinu  family,  and  our  wounded 
Nation. 

The  murder  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy  is 
a  nightmare.  It  .seems  impossible  that  an- 
other Kennedy  could  be  struck  down  in 
midpassage.  young,  full  of  life,  full  of 
promise.  My  God.  he  was  only  42. 

This  is  a  difficult  century.  More  than 
ever  America  needs  every  one  of  that 
small,  previous  number  who  have  a  com- 
passionate view  of  man.  a  global  view  of 
history,  and  who  serve  their  fellow  Amer- 
icans in  high  public  office. 

As  a  public  official,  as  a  man.  and  as  a 
father.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  an  in- 
expandable  national  treasure. 

More  than  that,  even.  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy represented  tomorrow.  Now  his  to- 
morrows art-  over,  ours  are  in  doubt,  and 
once  again,  as  in  November  1963,  we  have 
that  great,  empty  feehng. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  his  family  and 
loved  ones. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remaiks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
personal  grief  and  the  grief  of  our  coun- 
try in  the  tragedy  that  has  struck  our 
Nation,  the  Congress  and  the  Kennedy 
family,  knows  no  bounds.  My  fervent 
hope  is  that  Americans  evei-ywhere  will 
assuage  their  sense  of  loss  in  the  death 
of  Senator  Robert  Francis  Kennedy  by 
acting  responsibly,  by  being  true  to  their 
heritage  as  citizens  of  a  free  country 
where  repression  has  never  been  an  ordi- 
nary part  of  the  daily  scene. 

Senator  Kennedy's  career  was  that  of 
an  outstanding  American  passionately 
dedicated  to  the  services  of  our  coimtry. 
He  served  the  United  States  of  America 
many  times,  and  in  many  ways.  He  served 
in  lis  Navy  during  World  War  II.  He 
served  his  country  as  a  staff  member  to 
one  of  its  Senate's  committees,  as  its 
Attorney  General,  and  as  the  juiiior  Sen- 
ator of  one  of  its  largest  States. 

During  all  of  his  service  he  demon- 
strated genuine  courage,  great  ability, 
profound  insight  into  men  and  i.ssues. 
and  the  mysterious  attributes  of  human 
character  that  we  can  properly  charac- 
terize under  the  words  "a  born  leader." 
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As  we  prayed  for  the  life  of  Senator 
Robert  Francis  Kennedy  while  he  was 
still  among  us,  let  us  now  pray  for  the 
life  of  our  Nation.  The  example  set  for 
us  by  this  man,  now  lost  to  us.  who  had 
himself  endured  so  much  personal  trage- 
dy should  aive  us  some  of  the  deter- 
mination and  dedication  needed  m  the 
struggle  to  build  the  America  of  our 
dreams. 

Senator  Kennedy  sacrificed  his  life 
while  contributing  his  intelligence,  his 
hopes,  his  beliefs,  and  his  leadership  to 
the  American  cause.  Let  us  now  make 
our  contribution  to  that  same  cause. 

Of  all  of  our  public  men  of  these  re- 
cent troubled  tunes.  Senator  Kennedy 
perhaps  best  knew  that  death  could  come 
at  any  tune.  His  revered  older  brother. 
Joseph,  was  killed  during  World  War  II 
while  flying  a  volunteer  mission.  The 
brother  "to  whom  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy was  closest,  for  whom  he  had  cam- 
paigned and  in  whose  administration  he 
had-  served,  the  late  President  John  Fiu- 
gerald  Kennedy,  was  senselessly  and 
cruelly  murdered  by  an  assassin. 

Despite  his  deep  grief  at  these  personal 
tragedies  and  despite  the  feelings  that 
must  have  filled  his  heart.  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  never  turned  his  back 
on  his  country  and  its  call  to  service. 

He  lived  by  very  high  standards  of 
excellence  and  was  never  satisfied  that 
he  was  meeting  their  exacting  require- 
ments sucessfully.  He  drove  himself 
hard— and  he  played  hard— and  he 
played  to  win.  Like  his  brother,  he  be- 
lieved that  this  country  could  be  better, 
and  that  it  could  be  made  better. 

Mrs.  McCormack  and  I  have  long 
known  and  admired  the  Kennedy  family, 
of  which  he  was  such  a  distinguished 
member.  We  express  our  profound  sym- 
pathy to  Senator  Robert  Kennedys 
grief-stricken  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Senator  Kennedy's 
sisters  and  his  brother,  and  to  his  sister- 
in-law,  Mrs.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  to 
whom  he  was  a  source  of  strength  in  her 
days  and  years  of  anguish. 

We  can  share,  but  we  can  never  hope 
to  ease  the  tragic  bereavement  of  Sena- 
tor Robert  Kennedy's  beloved  widow, 
Ethel  Kennedy.  Her  limitless  love  for  her 
husband  and  her  children  was  the  source 
of  some  of  her  husband's  great  strength 
of  character  and  an  inspiration  to  Sen- 
ator Kennedy. 

I  know  that  all  my  colleagues  and  all 
Americans  join  with  me  in  saying  a 
praver  to  the  good  Lord  to  have  mercy 
on  the  soul  of  the  late  Senator  Robert 
F.Kennedy.  i 


other  Members  of  the  House  will  share 
with  me  some  pride  in  the  c'.ergyman 
who  opened  today's  session.  Father 
Ralph  Marlatt  comes  from  our  own 
family  here  on  the  Hill.  Before  entering 
the  seminai-y  to  study  for  the  priest- 
hood, he  was  legislative  assistant  to  the 
Honorable  Bill  Stinson,  of  Washington, 
in  the  88th  Congress.  Prior  to  that  time 
he  worked  in  the  offices  of  the  Honor- 
able Elizabeth  Kee  and  Bruce  Alger  as 
well  as  in  the  House  Folding  Room 
while  still  a  student. 

Father  Marlatt  entered  the  seminary 
late  after  having  completed  his  military 
.service  in  Special  Forces  where  he  won 
his  Green  Beret. 

I  am  proud  to  be  present  today  for 
what  becomes  an  historic  occasion  for 
us  and  for  him. 


REFERRAL  OF  EXECUTIVE  COM- 
MUNICATION NO.  1376  TO  COM- 
MITTEE ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 
AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be  dis- 
charged from  consideration  of  Execu- 
tive Communication  No.  1376,  and  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
IS  .so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


(14)  by  striking  out  •$525"  in  subsection 
(n)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$625": 

(15)  by  striking  out  "$250"  in  subsection 
(D  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$300"; 

(18)  by  striking  out  "$350"  in  subsection 
(s)   and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$450"; 

(17)  by  striking  out  "$400"  in  subsection 
(k)    and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  -$500". 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
may  adjust  administratively,  consistent  with 
the  increases  authorized  by  this  section,  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  payable  to 
persons  within  the  purview  of  section  10  of 
Public  Law  85-857  who  are  not  in  receipt  of 
compensation  pursuant  to  chapter  11  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  2.  The  compensation  payable  pursuant 
to  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
be  payable  beginning  with  the  first  day  of 
January  1969. 

Sec.  3.  lal  Section  617  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
"§  617.     Invalid  lifts  and  other  devices 

"The  Administrator  may  furnish  an  invalid 
lift,  or  any  type  of  therapeutic  or  rehabilita- 
tive device,  as  well  as  other  medical  equip- 
ment and  supplies  (excluding  medicines t.  if 
medically  indicated,  to  any  veteran  who  Is 
receiving  ( 1 1  compensation  under  subsec- 
tions 314(1  )-fp)  (or  the  comparable  rates 
provided  pursuant  to  section  334)  of  this 
title,  or  (2)  pension  under  chapter  15  of  this 
title  by  reason  of  being  in  need  of  regtilar 
aid  and  attendance." 

lb)   The  analysis  of  chapter  17  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out 
"Sec.  617.     Invalid  lifts  and  other  devices  for 

pensioners  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  617.     Invalid  lifts  and  other  devices." 


FATHER  MARLATT 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  sure  that  even  at  this  sad  moment 


SERVICE-CONNECTED  COMPENSA- 
"  TION  INCREASE  FOR  VETERANS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  mles  and  pass  the 
bill  'H.R.  16027'  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  increases 
in  rates  of  compensation  for  disabled 
veterans,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.   16027 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  'n  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  314  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 
is  amended — 

1 1 ,  by  striking  out  "$21"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$23": 

I  2)  by  striking  out  "$40"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$43": 

(3  I  by  striking  out  "$60"  in  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$65"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$82"  in  subsection  (d) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$89": 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$113"   in  subsection 

(e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$122"; 

(6)  by   striking  out   "$136"   in  subsection 

(f)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$147"; 

(7)  by   striking  out   "$161"   in  subsection 

(g)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$174": 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$186"  in  subsection 
(h)   and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "201"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$209"  in  subsection 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$226"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  "$300"  in  subsection 
( j)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$400"; 

(11)  by  striking  out  "$600"  in  subsections 
(k).  (o),  and  (p)  and  inserUng  In  lieu  there- 
of "$700"; 

(12)  by  striking  out  "$400"  in  subsection 
( 1 )  and  inserting  in  UeU  thereof  "$500": 

(131  by  striking  out  "$450"  in  subsection 
(m)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "8650"; 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas    [Mr.   Teague]    is   recognized   for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bill,  which  was  reported  unanimously, 
fully  conforms  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  U.S.  Veterans  Advisory  Commis- 
sion by  providing  a  $100  monthly  in- 
crease for  the  service-connected.  100- 
percent  disabled  veterans,  increasing 
their  compensation  from  S300  to  $400 
monthly:  and  by  increasing  those  rated 
less  than  totally  disabled  by  8  percent  to 
meet  the  7.66-percent  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  which  has  occurred  since 
Public  Law  89-311  was  effective  i:>ecem- 
ber  1,  1965.  Increases  for  the  more  se- 
verely disabled  have  been  made  consist- 
ent with  the  proposed  rate  for  total  dis- 
abUity  of  $400. 

Hearings  were  held  on  April  2  and  3. 
1968,  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Compen- 
sation and  Pension  on  pending  veterans' 
increase  bills. 

All  of  the  rates  of  service -connected 
compensation  have  been  increased  with 
the  exceptions  of  the  statutory  award 
rate  of  $47  a  month,  which  is  in  addition 
to  the  basic  rates  of  comperisation,  and 
the  $67  a  month  rate  for  arrested  tuber- 
culosis. The  exact  percentage  increase 
for  each  degree  of  disability,  the  number 
of  cases  affected,  and  cost  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 
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Cases  at  wartime  rates 


Cases  at  peacetime  rates 


Degree  of 
disability 


Rate 


Increase 


Cases 


Present     Proposed     Monthly      Annual 


Additional 

annual 

cost 


Cases 


Rate 


Increase 


Present     Proposed      Month 


Additional 
annual 
Annual  cost 


Total 
cases 


Total  addi- 
tional annual 
cost, 
Isi  year 


10  percent 727.249  $21 

20  percent 276,602  « 

30  percent 267,669  60 

M  percent 151,600  82 

bO  percent.......  93.962  113 

60  percent 90.987  136 

70  percent A9. 863  161 

80  percent 27,438  186 

90  percent 8.642  209 

100  percent 76,551  300 


$23 
43 
65 
89 
122 
147 
174 
201 
226 
400 


$2 

$24 

3 

36 

5 

60 

7 

84 

9 

108 

U 

132 

IS 

155 

IS 

180 

17 

204 

100 

1,200 

$17,453,976 

9,957.672 

15,460.140 

12.734,400 

10,147,896 

12,010,284 

7.778,628 

4,933,840 

1,762.953 

91,861,200 


73,985 

26.010 

23,570 

10,000 

7,000 

7,000 

4.000 

1.500 

400 

12,990 


$17 
32 
48 
66 

90 
109 
129 
149 
167 
240 


$18 
34 
52 
71 
98 
118 
139 
161 
181 
320 


$1 
2 
4 
5 
8 
9 
10 
12 
14 
80 


$12 
24 
48 
60 
96 
108 
120 
144 
168 
960 


$887, 820 

624, 240 

1,131,360 

600, 000 

672,000 

756. 000 

480, 000 

216,000 

67, 200 

12.470.400 


801,234 

302.612 

281,239 

161,600 

100.962 

97,987 

53,  863 

28.938 

9.042 

89, 541 


$18,341,796 

10.581.912 

16,591,500 

13,334,400 

10.819.896 

12,766,284 

8,  258. 628 

5.154.840 

1. 830. 158 

104,331.600 


Subtotal......    1,760,563 184.106.004 


,66  455  17.905.020         1.927.018       202.UU.024 


(K). 


(L).. 
(M). 
(N). 
(0). 
(P). 

\t 
(S). 


1,870 

(64,418) 

4,099 

2,472 

353 

45 

3.875 

53,051 

5,361 

5,376 


47 

400 
450 
525 
600 
650 
67 
850 
350 


47  . 

500 
550 
625 
700 
700 
67 
1,000 
450 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


1,200 
1.200 
1.200 
1.200 

1,200 


4,918.800 

2,966.400 

423,600 

54,000 

4,650,000 


150 
100 


1,800 
1,200 


9. 649, 800 
6,451,200 


35 
(6,755) 
450 
300 

25 
5 

350 
3.400 
1.300 

680 


38 


38 


320 

400 

360 

440 

420 

500 

480 

560 

480 

560 

54 

54 

680 

800 

280 

360 

80 
80 
80 
80 
80 


960 

960 
960 
960 
960 


432.000 

288. 000 

24, 000 

4.800 

336.000 


120 
80 


1,440 
960 


1,872,000 
652.800 


1.905  . 

(71,173) 

4,549 

2,772 

378 

50 

4,225 

56,451 

6,661 

6,056 


5,350.800 

3, 254, 400 

447.600 

58,800 

4.986,000 


11,521.800 
7.104.000 


Subtotal 


76.502 - - - 29,113.800 


6  545  3.609,600      *3'?^     ^' 


Grand  total...    1.837.065 213,219.804 


173,000 - 21.5R620 


2.010.065 


32. 723. 400 
I  234/73 »,  424 


Total  cases:  1.955,700 


1.950.000 
1.962.000 
1,964,000 


Total  additional  annual  costs: 

2d  year 

3d  year. .. . 

4th  year.-  

5th  year -^ 


$235,214,000 
235.731.000 
235, 972. 000 
236.212,000 


2d  year 
3d  year 
4th  year  -. 
5th  year... 

I  Increased  by  $240,000  1st  year  by  sec.  3 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  certain  data  and  tabular  material  pertinent  to  this  bill: 

HISTORY  OF  WARTIME  SERVICE-CONNECTED  COMPENSATION  INCREASES _ 


Sec.  314.  title  38.  subpar. 


Percent 


July  1, 
1953 


Plus 
percent 
increase 
equals- 


Jan.  19, 
1934 


Plus 
percent 
increase 
equals  — 


Public 

Law  312, 

78th 

Coni!. 

June  1, 

1944 


Public 

Law  182, 

79th 
Cong., 
Oct,  1, 

1945 


Plus 

percent 
increase 
equals- 


Public 
Law  662, 

79th 
Cong., 
Sept.  1, 

1946 


Plus 

percent 
increase 
equals- 


Public 

Law  339, 

81st 

Cong., 

Dec  1, 

1949 


Plus 
percent 
increase 
equals- 


Public 

Law  356. 

g2d 

Cong, 

July  1, 

1952 


Plus 
percent 
increase 
equals— 


(a), 
(b). 
(c).. 
(d). 

(e). 

(f).. 
(8)- 
(h). 
(I)- 

(I)- 


Subpar,  (s)  housebound  cases- 
Public  Law  86-663,  effective  Sept,  1. 
1960... - 


10 
20 
30 
40 

50 

60 
70 
80 
90 
100 


(I) 

(m) 

(o):::;;:::.-''"----!"--------  -- 

(P) ;,-.■•--.;---■ 

Subpar,  (r)  "A  and  A     nonhospital- 
ization,  Public  Lavv  85-782,  effective 
Oct  1.  1958 

(k) 

(q)-- 


$9 
18 
27 
36 

45 

54 
63 
72 
81 
90 


150 
175 
200 
250 


11.1 
11.1 
U.l 
11.1 

11.1 

11.1 
U.l 

u.l 
u.l 
u.l 


$10 

20 
30 
40 

50 

60 
70 
80 
90 
100 


15.0 

15.0 
15.0 
15.0 

15.0 

15.0 
15.0 
15.0 
15.0 
15.0 


33.3 
34.3 
32.5 
20.0 


$11.50 
23,00  , 
34,50 
46.00 

57.50 

69,00 
80,50 
92,00 
103,50 
115,00 


25 


40,0 


$200 
235 
265 
300 
300 


35 


20 

20 
20 
20 

20  I 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


20 

20 
20 
20 
20 


20 


$13, 80 
27.60 
41.40 
55.20 
69.00  I 
60.00  I 
82.80 
96.60 
110.40 
124.20 
138.00 


8.7 
8.7 
8.7 
8.7 

8.7 

8.7 
8.7 
8.7 
8.7 
8.7 


$15 
30 
45 
60 

75 

90 
105 
120 
135 
150 


5 
5 
5 
5 

15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 


$15  75  . 
31.50  . 
47.25 
62.00  . 

86.25 

103.50 
120,75 
138,00 
155.  25 
172,50 


240,00 
282.  00 
318.00 
350.00 
360.00 


42.00 


10.8 
11.0 
11.0 
11.1 
11.1 


11.9 


Sec,  314,  title  38,  subpar, - 


Public 

Law  427. 

82d 

Cong  , 

AuB   1, 

1952 


Plus 
percent 
increase 
equals- 


Public 
Law  695. 
83d 
Cong,, 
Oct  1. 
1954 


Plus 
percent 
increase 
equals- 


Public 

Law 

85-168. 

Oct.  1, 

1957 


Plus 
percent 
increase 
equals- 


Public 
Law 

87-645, 

Oct.  1, 

1962 


Plus 
percent 
increase 
equals- 


Public 

Law 
89-311, 
Oct,  31, 

1965 


Plus 

percent 
increase 
equals — 


H,R, 
16027. 
90th 
Cong. 


Percent  Percent  Percent 

increase  increase  increase 

from  Irom  from 

Jan  19,  June  1,  Oct.  1, 

1934  to  1944  to  1954  to 

December  December  December 

1965  1965  1965 


Percent 
increase 
from 
Oct.  1, 
1954  to 
HR 
16027 


(a)                                              7.9            $17           11.8 

kV '"■""         ■     .....  4.8              33            9.1 

c) ""■" '     .  ...  5.8              50           10.0 

(A- ...  4.8              66           10.6 

e)--" .: 5.5              91            9.9 

(,{- ...  5.3            109           10.1 

J) :;;::.:.:...  5.2       127      10.2 

^{ 5,0            145           10.3 

,/ •■ ■ 5.0            163            9.8 

Jlv;-;::— ■•:"::::;::::.: 4.9       m      24.3 

Subpar,  (s)  (housebound 
cases)  Public  Law 
86-663,  effective  Sept,  1, 

(o'^^"  ■  $266 4,9 279 lO.'s' 

oi)  ■::::::      313  5,1      329      9.1 

\Z .  ..     353  5.1      371      8. 

0^ 400  5.0     420     7.1 

(p):;":::::"::"-'-":;-"      wo  5.0       420       7,1 

Subpar,  (r)  "A  and  A" 

nonhospitalization,  Public 

Law  85-782,  effective 

OcL  1,  1958 -- .i    - - ■ 

(H) "  - 

(q) 67  - 


$19 
36 
55 
73 
100 
120 
140 
160 
179 
225 


265 

309 
359 

401 
450 

450 


150 


5, 

5 

5. 

5. 

7. 

6. 

6.4 

6.3 

6.7 

u.l 


9.4 

10.0 
8.6 
9.7 
16.7 
16.7 


33.3 


$20 
38 
58 
77 
107 
128 
149 
170 
191 
250 


290 
340 
390 

440 
525 
525 


200 


5.0 
5.3 
3.4 
6.6 
5.6 
6.3 
7.4 
9.4 
9.4 
20.0 


20.7 
17.6 
15.4 
19.3 
14.3 
14.3 


25.0 


$21 
40 
60 
82 
113 
136 
161 
186 
209 
300 


350 
400 
450 
525 
600 
600 


250 


9.5 
7.5 
8.3 
8.5 
8.0 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
33.3 


28.8 
25.2 
22.2 
18.2 
16.7 
16.7 


20.0 


$23 
43 
65 
89 
122 
147 
174 
201 
226 
400 


110.0 
100.0 
100.0 
105.0 
126.0 
126.7 
130.0 
132.5 
132.2 
200.0 


91.3 
73.9 
73.9 
78.3 
96.5 
97.1 
100.0 
102.2 
101.9 
160.9 


23.5 
21.2 
20.0 
24.2 
24.8 
24.8 
26.8 
28.3 
28.2 
65.7 


35.3 
30.3 
30.0 
34.8 
34.1 
34.9 
37.0 
38.6 
38.7 
121.0 


450  

500  ■  ■  166.6         166.6  43.4  79.2 

550         157.1         157.1  36.8  67  2 

625         162.5         162.5  41.5  68.5 

700          140.0          140.0  42.9  65.7 

700..-.; «-9  66' 

300  „ 

88. 0  38  0  0  0 

J  0 
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Increases  in  the  cost  of  living  as  shown 
by  the  Consumer  Price  Index  follow: 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  BUREAU  Of  LABOR 
STATISTICS— CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 

(1957-59  =  1001 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR    BUREAU  OF  LABOR 
STATISTICS    CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX-Continued 

11957-59=1001 


Date 


1965 


1966       1967        1968 


Date 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

December 

...    '111.0 

114.7 

118.2 

Average 

...      109.85 

113.1 

116.3 

January  108.9  III.O  114.7        118.6 

February 108.9  111.6  114.8        119.0 

March 109.0  112.0  115.0      '119.5 

April     109.3  112.5  115.3  

May         109.6  112.6  115.6 

June        --  110.1  112.9  116.0' 

July  110.2  113.3  116.6 

August     110.0  113.8  116.9 

September 110.2  114.1  117.1  

October 110.4  114.5  117.5 

November 110.6  114.6  117.8 


<  7  66  percent  increase  since  last  compensation  increase 
Dec  1.  1965 

-  Public  Law  89-311  the  last  service-connected  compensation 
increase  was  effective  Dec.  1,  1965. 

Increases  in  benefits  to  beneficiaries  of 
social  security.  Federal  ser\'ice  employ- 
ment, railroad  retirement,  and  the  mili- 
tary that  have  been  voted  since  the  ef- 
fective date  of  Public  Law  89-311,  De- 
cember 1.  1965,  are  indicated  below: 


RATE  INCREASES  OF  SELECTED  PROGRAMS,  DEC.  1,  1%5  TO  DATE 


Program 


Effective  date 


Public 
Law 


Amount  of  increase 


/.payments. mar.  i,  1968 90-248 

Civil  service  salaries Ist  day  of  1st  pay  period  after  89-504 

July  1,  1965 

Civil  service  salaries Ist  da»  of  1st  pay  period  on  or  90-206 

after  Oct.  1,  1967. 

Railroad  retirement Nov  1  or  Dec.  !.  1966 89-699 

Mihtarvpav July  1,  1966 89-501 

M.iitarypay - Oct.  1,  1967 90-207 


13  percent. 

2.9  percent  average. 

4.5  percent  average  (classified  employees), 
6  percent  average  (postal  employees). 
7  percent,  with  certain  exceptions. 
3.2  percent. 
4  5  percent. 


The  bill  is  effective  Januarj-  1.   1969. 

I  desire  to  e.xpress  my  appreciation  to 
the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Compensation  and  Pension  so  ably 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  iMr.  DornI.  and  his  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Kop.NEGAY',  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Roberts  i ,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  i  Mr.  Hanley  ! .  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  i  Mr.  Find],  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  fMr.  Saylor],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Scott  1.  for  the  hearings  which  they  con- 
ducted in  the  field  of  service-connected 
compensation  increases  for  disabled  vet- 
erans, and  for  bringing  this  fine  bill 
which  we  all  can  join  in  supporting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
certain  communications  I  have  received 
on  H.R.  16027  from  veterans'  organiza- 
tions: 

Veterans  of  World  War  I  or  the 
U.S.A..  Inc.. 

Washington,  D.C..  May  16, 1968. 

THE     NATIONAL     COMMANDER'S     STATEMENT     ON 
H.R.   16027 

The  National  Commander  wholeheartedly 
supports  this  bill,  H.R.  16027.  with  reserva- 
tions— that  he  does  not  feel  the  compensa- 
tion rates  are  high  enough,  believing  as  he 
does  that  the  veteran  who  Is  totally  disabled 
should  at  least  receive  the  minimum  he 
would  be  able  to  make  in  civilian  employ- 
ment He  also  believes  the  8'"c  should  at  least 
be  raised  to  10  "o  on  all  service-connected 
compensation  rates. 

Philip  F.  O'Brien, 
National  Commander. 

Vetera.ns     of     Foreign     Wars     of 

THE    LfNITED    STATES, 

Washington,   D.C.,    May    17,    1968. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague. 

Chairman,    House   Committee    on    Veterans' 
Affairs,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  refer- 
ence" to   H.R.    16027   which   will    provide   for 
increases  in  the  rates  of  compensations  for 
service-connected   disabled   veterans,    as   re- 
ported  by   your   Commltttee   to   the  House. 


where  it  Is  scheduled  for  consideration  next 
week. 

One  of  the  key  Priority  Legislative  Goals 
of  the  'Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  for  this  year 
is  Cons:ressional  approval  of  an  increase  in 
the  compensation  rates  for  the  service-con- 
nected disabled  veteran. 

There  has  been  no  increase  in  the  com- 
pensation rates  for  veterans  since  1965. 
However,  during  this  same  period  other  Fed- 
eral benefit  programs  have  been  accorded 
cost  of  living  Increases.  The  best  available 
evidence,  as  reflected  in  your  bill,  shows 
that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  by 
about  8^:  since  1965. 

While  the  mandates  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  as  approved  by  the  delegates 
to  our  most  recent  National  Convention, 
which  was  lield  In  New  Orleans.  Louisiana 
last  August,  call  for  a  more  substantial  in- 
crease, nevertheless  H.R,  16027  is  a  giant 
step  toward  carrj'ing  out  our  mandates.  The 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  is  particularly 
pleased  with  the  proposed  25-  increase  for 
the  lOCr  totally  disabled  service-connected 
veterans. 

It  is  further  noted  that  this  increase  will 
add  an  approximate  $234  million  a  year  to 
the  compensation  checks  of  appro.Nimately 
two  million  veterans,  and  will  bring  the 
compensation  payments  for  this  select 
group  In  line  with  the  Increased  cost  of  liv- 
ing since  1965. 

The  1.400,000  members  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  will  be  deeply  appreciative  for 
the  favorable  consideration  and  approval  of 
H,R,  16027  by  the  full  House  at  the  earliest 
opportvmity. 

Sincerely. 

Joseph  A.  Scerra. 
Commander  in  Chief. 

The  American  Legion. 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  17, 1968. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague. 

Chairman,    House    Committee    on    Veterans' 
Affairs,  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dear    Chairman    Teague;    The    American 
Legion  appreciates  your  sponsorship  and  the 
action  of  your  Committee  in  reporting  H.R. 
16027.  a  bill  to  increase  compensation  pay- 
ments to  service  disabled  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  American  Legion  believes  that  the 
schedule  of  ratings  for  disability  should  con- 


tinue to  be  based  on  reductions  In  earning 
capacity  from  specific  injuries  or  combina- 
tion of  injuries  and  that,  as  far  as  practicable, 
they  should  be  based  upon  the  average  im- 
pairment of  earning  capacity  resulting  from 
such  injuries  in  civil  occupation. 

We  also  agree  that  cost-of-living  increases 
in  compensation  are  needed  at  frequent  in- 
tervals to  assure  that  the  benefits  are  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  costs  of  goods,  services  and 
other  essentials 

While  we  are  disappointed  that  the  bill,  as 
reported,  will  not  become  effective  until  next 
January,  we  are  in  accord  with  the  purpose 
of  the  measure  and  support  its  enactment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Herald  E,  Stringer. 

Director. 

Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America,  Inc., 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  22,  1968. 
Hon.  Olin  E,  Teague, 

Chairman,   Committee  on   Veterans'  Affairs, 
House   of   Representatives,    Washington, 
DC. 
Dear    Chairman    Teague:    The    Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America  wish  to  indicate  their 
support  of  H,R,  16027  which  will  Increase  the 
ratec  of  comp>ensatlon   for  the  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans.  We  appreciate  the 
favorable  report  of  your  committee. 

F*resent  day  economic  conditions  warrant 
the  immediate  enactment  of  this  measure: 
we  urge  favorable  consideration  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 
Sincerely, 

Howard  L.  Bennett. 

Executive  Director. 

Disabled  .\merican  Veterans. 

June  4.  1968. 
Hon,  Oli.v  E  Teaguf, 

Chairman.  House  Veterans'  AfJairs  Commit- 
tee, House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Teaguf:  Tlie  Disabled  .American 
Veterans  highly  commends  you  and  your  col- 
leagues on  the  House  Veterans'  .'\frairs  Com- 
mittee for  favorably  reporting  H  R.  16027.  to 
increase  the  compensation  rates  for  .service 
connected  disabilities.  The  bill  will  increase 
monthlv  rates  of  compens-itlon  by  8  per  cent 
for  disabilities  rated  from  10  to  90  per  cent 
and  $100  monthly  for  disabilities  rated  100 
per  cent.  Veterans  receiving  additional  com- 
pensation because  of  need  for  regular  Aid  and 
Attendance,  will  be  given  a  $50  monthly 
increase. 

We  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  most 
grateful  for  your  continued  elTorts  in  behalf 
of  our  nation's  disabled  veterans.  We  are  par- 
ticularly appreciative  of  the  .<;ubstantial  in- 
creases proposed  for  the  service  connected 
totally  disabled  veterans  who  are  most  de- 
serving of  additional  financial  assistance. 

Prices  for  goods  and  sen-ices  have  been 
rising  at  an  ever  increasing  rate  and  will  con- 
tinue their  upward  spiral  throughout  the 
current  year.  Accordingly,  we  urge  with  deep 
respect,  that  you  exert  your  firm  leadership 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  effectuate  the 
proposed  Increases,  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  L.  Huber. 
National  Director  of  Legislation. 

New  York.  N.Y., 

May  15.  1968. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teague, 

Chairman.   House   Committee   on    Veterans' 
Affairs.  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Teague:  On  behalf  of  all  of  our 
wheelchair   bound   paralyzed   veteran   mem- 
bers,  we  would  like  to  express  our  sincere 
gratitude  to  all   the  members  of  the  House 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee  for  their  actions 
m  reporting  H,R,   16027  favorably.  This  bill 
win  provide  a  much  needed  service  connected 
comp>ensation    increase   to   those    who   have 
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given  so  much  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
Its  passage  i».ould  permit  the  most  severely 
disabled  veterans,  of  all  conflicts,  to  achieve 
a  decent  standard  of  living  and  wUl  help  to 
make  possible  the  rehabilitation  of  those  dis- 
abled in  the  present  Viet  Nam  conflict  Again, 
we  thank  the  committee  for  the  consideration 
given  to  the  recommendations  of  the  para- 
lyzed veterans  of  America,  which  are  incor- 
porated in  this  measure  We  sincerely  hope  for 
its  speedy  enactment  inco  law  by  the  full 
House  of  Representatives. 

Robert  Classon, 
Executive  Director,  Eastern  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  As.'sociation. 

Washington,  DC. 

June  5,  1968. 
Hon.  Olin  Teague, 

Chairman.  House  Veterans  Affavs  Committee, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
In    continuation    of    our    beliefs    that    the 
service  connected  disabled  veterans  and  their 
dependents    deserve    top    priority,    AMVETS 
would  favor  passage  of  H  R    16027  providing 
for  increases  in  compensation  to  disabled. 
Anthony  J    Caserta. 

National  Commander. 
Ralph  E   Hall. 
National  Executive  Director. 

general  leave  to  extend 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  H.R.  16027, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  16027.  This  bill  will  pro- 
vide increases  in  monthly  compensa- 
tion payments  to  more  than  1.9  million 
wounded  and  disabled  veterans.  The 
beneficiaries  of  this  legislation  are  men 
and  women  who  have  suffered  injury  or 
disease  while  in  service  or  as  the  result 
of  military  service. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  those 
veterans  who  are  totally  disabled  from 
service-connected  causes  will  receive  an 
increase  of  SlOO  in  their  monthly  com- 
pensation payments.  Veterans  with  dis- 
abilities that  are  less  than  total  in  de- 
gree will  receive  an  8-percent  cost-of- 
living  increase  in  their  monthly  pay- 
ments. 

Section  3  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
correct  an  inequity  of  existing  law  by 
authorizing  the  furnishing  of  medical 
equipment  and  supplies  to  service-con- 
nected veterans  who  are  in  receipt  of 
the  so-called  aid-and-attendance  al- 
lowance for  certain  serious  disabilities. 
Under  existing  law,  pensioners  who  are 
in  receipt  of  the  aid-and-attendance 
allowance  for  serious  disabilities  unre- 
lated to  military  service  are  eligible  for 
medical  equipment  and  supplies  when 
medically  indicated  for  any  disability. 
Section  3  of  H.R.  16027  merely  extends 
this  same  benefit  to  the  seriously  dis- 
abled service-connected  group. 

Despite  the  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
legislation  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
service-connected  disabled  veteran  has 
always  enjoyed  the  highest  congression- 
al priority,  monthly  compensation  pay- 
ments to  this  deserving  group  have  not 
kept   pace    with    the    spiraling    cost   of 


living.  The  rates  of  compensation  were 
last  increased  by  Public  Law  89-311,  en- 
acted October  31.  1965.  Since  that  time 
the  cost  of  living  has  risen  almost  8  per- 
cent. Since  that  time,  we  have  author- 
ized increases  in  monthly  social  secu- 
rity benefits,  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits, and  civil  service  annuities.  The  non- 
service-connected  pension  program  has 
been  liberalized  on  two  occasions  since 
1965.  Federal  workers  and  the  military 
have  also  received  increases  on  two  oc- 
casions since  compensation  rates  were 
last  increased.  Simple  equity,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, requires  that  the  Nation's  disabled 
veterans  be  uranted  this  modest  increase 
ill  monthly  benefits. 

The  administration  supports  the  in- 
crease for  the  totally  disabled  group. 
Unfortunately,  they  have  suggested  that 
action  to  increase  the  rates  of  compen- 
sation for  those  who  are  less  than  totally 
disabled  should  be  deferred  until  the 
completion  of  a  study  of  the  economic 
validity  of  the  base  compensation  now 
being  paid.  I  for  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  valid  justifica- 
tion for  further  delay  in  adjusting  the 
monthly  payments  commensurate  >'ith 
today's  cost  of  living  to  this  deserving 
group — the  Nation's  disabled  veterans. 
I  will  support  the  bill  and  urge  that  it 
be  passed. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  requires  to   the   gentleman 
from    Arkansas    [Mr.    HammerschmidtI . 
Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
16027,  a  bill  that  will  increase  compen- 
sation rates  for  totally  disabled  veter- 
ans   by    $100     monthly    and    increase 
compensation  for  the  less  than  totally 
disabled  by  8  percent  acro.ss  the  board. 
In    considering    this    legislation    the 
Veterans'   Affairs  Committee  of  course 
had  to  take  into  account  the  deteriorat- 
ing fiscal  situation  of  our  Nation.  Our 
economy  is  in  a  state  of  cri.sis  with  ex- 
penditures increased  $68  billion  between 
fiscal   year   1965   and   fiscal   year    1969. 
Only  S30  billion  is  attributable  to  nation- 
al defense.  'We  have  seen  S34  billion  of 
social    welfare    legislation    put    on    the 
books  during  this  time,  much  of  it  evi- 
dently ineffective  in  examining  results. 
Yet.  because  of  this  excessive  spending 
for  the  past  few  years  we  on  the  com- 
mittee were  not  in  a  position  to  increase 
the   original   compensation   request   for 
totally  disabled  of  $150  monthly.  This  I 
regret  very  much.  And.  of  course,  for  the 
same  reason  we  were  also  unable  to  con- 
sider the  restoration  of  the  equity  fea- 
ture to  comix!nsation  which  was  lost  in 
1952  and  has  never  been  restored. 

Our  Nation  owes  this  increase,  and 
much  more,  to  the  nearly  2  million  vet- 
erans who  have  been  impaired  during 
their  service  to  this  counti-y. 

Once  in  civilian  life,  these  veterans  to 
a  great  extent,  are  denied  the  full  fruition 
of  a  productive  life,  and  many  might  well 
feel  robbed  of  a  well-eaiT.ed  pride  in 
themselves  if  we  don't  live  up  to  our 
responsibilities  as  a  nation.  Families 
find  it  harder  to  make  ends  meet  with 
every  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  Many 
veterans  sons  and  daughters  cannot  get 


a  higher  education  because  they  cannot 
afford  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  this  increase  is 
needed  and  overdue.  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues on  tile  committee  seek  quick  and 
favorable  passage.  Also  I  will  comment 
to  say  that  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  serve 
with  these  most  distinguished  and  ca- 
pable members  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  under  the  leadership  of  the 
tremendously  capable  chairman.  Mr. 
Teague,  and  our  great  ranking  minority 
member,  Mr.  Adair.  I  know  that  the 
interest  of  our  Nation  as  well  as  that  of 
the  men  who  have  served  it  so  well  in 
military  service  will  fare  well  under  the 
leadership  of  these  two  men.  H.R.  16027 
is  but  an  example.  I  urge  its  speedy  and 
favorable  passage. 

Mr.  ADAIR  Mr  Sjieaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  Iroin  Ohio  IMr.  HarshaI. 

Mr.  HARSH  A   I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr    Speaker.  I   rise  to  support   H.R. 
16027  Ever  since  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  I  have  taken  a  special  interest  in 
our  veterans  and  their  families.  I  have 
always  advocated  that  we  provide  them 
with  the  nece.s.sities  of  life  in  recognition 
of  their  great  and  distinguished  service 
to  this  Nation.  Acam  this  year  I  have  in- 
troduced .'several  measures  dealing  with 
the  compen.sation  and   benefits  payable 
to  our  veterans.  My  bill.  H,R.   15779.  is 
very  similar  to  this  legislation  we  are 
discussing  today.  In  fact  the  major  dif- 
ference   is    that    .'section    dealing    with 
therapuetic  devices    I   have  no  quarrel 
with  that  section  but  to  the  contrary  I 
fully  support  it.  The  other  differences  are 
in  the  amount  of  the  increases  Increa.ses 
provided  in  my  bill  would  have  been  con- 
siderably larger  however,  while  I  regret 
the  committee  did  not  .see  fit  to  enact  the 
larger  Increase,  I  will  support  those  pro- 
vided   in    H.R.    16027.    This    legislation 
merely  provides  for  a  most  needed  cost- 
of-living  increase  in  compen.sation  pay- 
ments to  our  service-connected  disabled 
vetei-ans  of  8  percent  except  for  100  per- 
cent disabled  who  will  receive  an  increase 
of  SlOO  per  month, 

'We  are  all  aware  of  the  many  sacri- 
fices our  .ser\icemen  are  making  not  only 
by  .spending  2  or  more  years  of  their 
productive  lives  to  defend  freedom 
around  the  world,  but  many  of  them  are 
now  being  returned  with  severe  disabil- 
ities received  in  direct  combat  m  Viet- 
nam. To  the.se  men  as  well  as  to  the 
thou.sands  of  older  veterans  who  still 
bear  the  scars  of  other  wars,  we  have  an 
obligation  to  keep  such  benefits  at  a  level 
which  will  insure  them  a  decent  standard 
of  living. 

The  ba.sic  pui-pose  of  the  dLsability 
compensation  program,  throughout  its 
history  has  been  to  provide  relief  for  the 
impaired  earning  capacity  of  veterans 
disabled  as  the  re-sult  of  their  military 
service.  The  amount  payable  vaiies  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  disability  which 
in  turn  is  required  by  the  law — 38  U.S.C. 
355— to  i-epresent,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, the  average  impainnent  in  earn- 
ing capacity  re.sulting  from  such  disabil- 
ity or  combination  ol  disabilities  in  civil 
occupations.  The  degree  of  a  given  vet- 
eran's loss  of  earning  capacity  is  deter- 
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mined  In  accordance  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  schedule  for  rating  dis- 
abilities. 

Under  existing  law  the  basic  rate  for 
a  totally  disabled  service-connected  vet- 
eran is  $300  per  month  and  this  sum  is 
Insufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing himself  and  his  family  under  pre- 
vailing standards  of  what  is  necessary 
for  health,  nutrition,  and  participation 
In  community  activities.  The  average 
family  income  in  the  United  States  now 
exceeds  $6,400  per  year  and  there  seems 
little  justification  for  compensating  a 
100-percent  service-connected  disabled 
veteran  at  a  rate  only  little  more  than 
half  of  the  Nation's  average  family  in- 
come. Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  adopt  this  legislation.  There 
is  one  shortcoming  however  that  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  this  House. 
That  Is  the  fact  that  the  statutory  award 
for  service-connected  arrested  tubercu- 
losis hae-not  been  mcrease  since  1952 — 
16  years  ago.  Even  non-service-connected 
pensions  have  had  increases  several 
times  during  the  last  16  years  but  this 
particular  ser\ice-connected  disability 
has  been  completely  ignored.  I  would 
hope  that  at  some  future  time,  not  too 
distant,  that  we  could  increase  this 
award. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  enact  this  legislation  be- 
cause the  need  is  great,  the  reasons  valid 
and  justifiable. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  iMr.  Roudebvsh]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  wa:i  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  voice  my  support  today  for  legislation 
designed  to  increase  the  service-con- 
nected compensation  for  veterans  of  U.S. 
military  service. 

If  there  is  one  group  of  citizens  in  the 
United  States  who  deserve  attention  by 
the  Congress,  it  is  these  men  and  women 
who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  Americas 
continuing  defense  around  the  world. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  associ- 
ated quite  intimately  with  one  of  our 
large  servicemen's  organizations,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  course  of  this  service 
I  have  become  well  acquainted  with  the 
problems  and  hardships  of  those  receiv- 
ing service-connected  disabilities. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  in  these  days  of 
inflation  and  high  costs  for  seriously  dis- 
abled veterans  to  meet  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing on  their  service-connected  pensions. 
Congress  is  today  confronted  with  a 
fiscal  crisis  and  in  the  next  few  days  will 
be  debating  a  proposed  tax  increase  and 
reductions  in  expenditmes. 

I  personally  support  spending  reduc- 
tion and  have  done  so  repeatedly  which 
my  voting  record  will  indicate,  however.  I 
do  not  believe  this  Nation  can  ignore  the 
selfless  and  heroic  sacrifice  of  our  serv- 
ice men  and  women. 

Almost  daily  we  receive  tragic  reports 
of  mounting  casualties  and  injuries  from 
the  Vietnam  war  front.  These  disabled 
veterans  are  returning  to  civilian  life  and 
are  confronting  the  same  problems  that 


all  Americans  are  experiencing  in  trying 
to  keep  up  with  the  cost  of  living. 

Under  these  circumstances  and  in  view 
of  the  tremendous  valor  and  sacrifice  of 
these  men.  I  do  not  believe  the  compen- 
sation increases  contained  in  H.R.  16027 
are  exorbitant.  They  merely  represent  an 
increase  to  keep  pace  ^vith  rising  costs, 
and  reflect  in  a  small  way.  the  deep  grati- 
tude and  debt  owed  by  this  Nation  to  its 
military  sons  and  daughters. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  these  in- 
creases, and  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
in  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  AyresL 

Mr.  A"VTIES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the 
vote  on  this  measure  will  be  imanimous. 
If  there  is  any  group  of  veterans  in  our 
countr>'  who  deserve  everj-thing  that  we 
can  possibly  afford,  it  is  those  who  have 
been  disabled  in  the  service  of  their 
country'. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  the  House 
will  speedily  and  overwhelmingly  accept 
and  approve  this  bill  before  us.  H.R. 
16027,  primarily  providing  compensa- 
tion rate  increases  for  our  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans. 

As  the  Members  here  know  the  projec- 
tions in  this  bill  have  been  urged  by  the 
President  and  endorsed,  after  thorough 
and  searching  analysis,  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  and  his  esteemed  col- 
leagues, of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee. 

I  think  it  is  also  worthy  to  note  that 
the  action  proposed  in  this  measure  fully 
conforms  to  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  outstanding  authorities  compris- 
ing the  U.S.  Veterans'  Advisor>'  Commis- 
sion. 

Beyond  providing  statutory  award  rate 
increases  this  bill  in  substance,  is  de- 
signed to  raise  the  compensation  pay- 
ment to  a  service-connected,  totally  dis- 
abled veteran  to  a  level  more  closely 
approximating  his  family  loss  in  earn- 
ings directly  resulting  from  his  service- 
incurred  disability:  the  increase  is  from 
S300  to  S400  monthly.  It  would  seem  ob- 
vious that  the  present  rate  is  much  lower 
than  the  great  majority  of  our  veterans 
could  normally  earn  and  it  is  much  lower 
than  the  mediiun  national  income  level 
of  wage  earners.  The  bill  further  pro- 
poses to  adjust  the  compensation  rates  of 
service-connected  disabled  veteran  under 
100  percent  disability  by  means  of  a  cost- 
of-living  percentage  increase  on  the 
basis  of  the  8.3  percentage  increase  that 
has  occurred,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  since  December  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  all  standards  of  Amer- 
ican principle  and  tradition  this  measure 
is  timely,  it  is  reasonable  and.  most  of 
all.  it  constitutes  action  that  is  right  and 
just  in  priority  concern  for  those  in- 
dividuals, and  their  families,  who  were 
disabled  in  the  military'  service  of  their 
country.  Let  us  then  adopt  it  without 
extended  delay. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  great 
chairman  and  colleague  from  Texas,  the 
Honorable  Olin  E.  Teague,  has  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Congress  in  mak- 
ing the  veterans'  program  what  it  is  to- 
day. He  ic  the  author  of  what  I  con- 
sider an  outstanding  veterans  benefits 
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and  services  program.  The  veteran,  his 
widow  and  dependents  are  foremost  in 
his  mind.  He  is  always  concerned,  and 
you  will  always  find  him  diligently  work- 
ing for  those  who  have  made  great  sacri- 
fices for  their  country.  So,  today  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Teague  for  bringing  this  bill, 
which  was  reported  by  my  subcommittee, 
to  the  House. 

I  hope  citizens  everywhere  know  that 
through  legislative  action  the  voice  of 
the  90th  Congress  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  hsis  been  raised  again 
and  again — in  thanks,  in  remembrance, 
and  in  tribute  to  the  gallant  efforts  of 
the  men  and  women  we  call  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  will  always 
be  remembered  for  his  positive  veterans 
legislative  proposals.  In  the  history  of 
our  country,  he  is  the  only  man  who 
ever  submitted  two  presidential  mes- 
sages to  the  Congress  on  \eterans  affairs. 
He  has  certainly  cared  for  our  fighting 
men.  ', 

No  administration  and  no  Congress  has  | 
established  a  more  encompassing  record 
in  veterans  affairs.  But  then,  perhaps  no 
group  of  Americans  have  more  fully 
earned  the  right  to  legislative  considera- 
tion of  their  needs. 

We  must  provide  a  realistic  benefits 
program  for  those  who  have  served  their 
country  and  become  disabled. 

Across  this  land  there  are  almost  2 
million  veterans  who  suffer  a  disability 
because  they  answered  our  country's  call 
to  arms.  These  veterans  suffered  dis- 
ability defending  our  country  and  its 
cherished  democratic  institutions.  They 
served  in  World  War  I.  World  War  II, 
Korea,  and  in  the  jungles  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Passing  this  bill  today  will  boost 
the  morale  of  our  men  .serving  at  this 
moment  on  the  ramparts  of  freedom  the 
world  over.  They  will  know  that  if  they 
are  disabled  in  their  defense  of  freedom, 
they  will  be  taken  care  of  by  a  grateful 
nation.  They  will  know  that  their  fam- 
ilies will  not  be  forgotten  by  this  Con- 
gress. 

By  passing  H.R.  16027.  we  support  a 
realistic  increase  in  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  disabled  veterans.  The  bill 
provides  an  additional  $100  a  month  to 
veterans  with  total  disability  and  an  8- 
percent  increase  in  comp)ensation  pay- 
ments to  those  with  lesser  disabilities. 

Under  this  bill,  veterans  who  are  100 
percent  disabled  will  have  their  compen- 
sation payments  increased  from  S300  to 
S400  each  month.  Other  increases  will 
be  8  percent  of  the  present  payment  for 
all  categories  ranging  from  10  to  90  per- 
cent disability. 

It  has  become  apparent  that  present 
compensation  payments  did  not  refiect 
the  cost-of-living  increases  of  recent 
months,  therefore,  I  felt  it  was  impera- 
tive that  we  fight  for  legislation  which 
would  bring  these  payments  in  line  with 
present  day  needs. 

As  we  considered  the  legislation,  it 
became  more  and  more  apparent  that 
veterans  who  had  suffered  100  percent 
disability  were  in  need  of  greater  in- 
creases than  the  8  percent  for  those 
only  partially  disabled.  Since  their  earn- 
ing capacity  was  completely  restricted, 
their  basic  needs  required  the  $100  per 
month  increase. 
This  new  legislation,  if  passed  by  the 


other  body  and  signed  by  the  President 
will  increase  the  monthly  compensation 
payments  of  the  1,951,000  veterans  who 
are  disabled  from  varying  from  10  to  100 
percent.  The  new  rates  would  go  into 
effect  January  1,  1969. 

The  biU  also  authorizes  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  furnish  invalid  lifts, 
or  any  types  of  therapeutic  or  rehabili- 
tive  devices,  as  well  as  other  medical 
equipment  and  supplies  to  veterans  re- 
ceiving compensation  for  more  seriously 
disabled  veterans. 

Totally  or  more  seriously  disabled  vet- 
erans also  receive  extra  payments  in  ex- 
cess of  those  prescribed  for  the  100  per- 
cent disabled.  These  additional  pay- 
ments have  also  been  increased  rangiiig 
from  $50  to  $100  per  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Compensation  and  Pen- 
sions, I  am  happy  to  report  that  my  sub- 
conunittee  unanimously  recommended 
this  legislation.  I  am  highly  pleased  that 
the  full  committee  under  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Teague  1,  approved  the  bill, 
and  I  am  hoping  that  today  in  this 
House,  no  vote  will  be  cast  against  this 
legislation  which  is  only  just  and  fair 
compensation  for  those  who  suffered  and 
served  in  the  uniform  of  our  country. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
before  us  today  a  bill  that  calls  for  major 
new  increases  in  the  compensation 
granted  to  disabled  veterans. 

I  want  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  this  bill— H.R.  16027— and  to  urge 
its  swift  enactment  into  law. 

The  cost  of  living  is  steadily  moving 
upward  in  the  United  States,  eroding 
away  the  buying  power  of  disabled  vet- 
erans living  on  lean  Federal  pensions. 
H.R.  16027— similar  to  H.R.  16085.  the 
bill  I  introduced  to  increase  compensa- 
tion rates — would  provide  the  significant 
new  income  that  disabled  veterans  need 
to  cope  with  this  countiT's  inflationary 
trends.  Drafted  by  Congressman  Olin 
Teague.  the  distinguished  and  able 
chairman  of  the  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, this  bill  would  implement  the 
U.S.  Veterans'  Advlsorj-  Commission's 
major  recommendations  on  compensa- 
tion rates  for  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. 

First,  the  bill  would  increase  by  8  per- 
cent the  comp)ensation  rates  received  by 
veterans  who  are  less  than  totally  dis- 
abled. The  increase  corresponds  to  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  since  the  last 
compensation  increase  of  December 
1965.  For  example,  the  monthly  rate  for 
10  ijercent  disability  would  rise  from  S21 
to  $23.  The  90-percent  disability  rate, 
as  a  further  example,  would  rise  from 
S209toS226. 

Second,  H.R.  16027  would  increase  the 
basic  compensation  rate  for  total  dis- 
ability from  $300  to  $400  monthly.  The 
study  of  the  Commission  confirms  the 
fact  that  the  toUlly  disabled  veteran  is 
unemployable  and  completely  dependent 
on  compensation.  I  would  like  to  quote 
directly  from  the  Commission's  report: 
Disability  compensation  at  present  rates  of 
$300  a  month  for  total  disability  imposes  a 
standard  of  living  on  totally  disabled  vet- 
erans which  Is  much  lower  than  that  which 
they  would  have  attained  except  for  their 
service-connected     disabilities,     and     much 


lower  than  the  median  national  income  level 
of  wage  earners. 

I  firmly  support  the  effort  to  insure 
that  the  compensation  of  totally  disabled 
veterans  more  closely  approximates  the 
income  they  would  have  received  liad 
they  not  made  their  heroic  sacrifices.  It 
is  iiicumbent  upon  the  Nation  which  has 
benefited  from  their  .sacrifices  to  ade- 
quately share  the  burden  of  the  eco- 
nomic handicap. 

In  the  same  manner,  H.R.  16027  in- 
creases from  S600  to  $700  the  limitation 
on  total  monthly  compensation.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  basic  rate— that  is.  the  rate 
paid  according  to  the  percentage  of  in- 
capacity—the veteran's  law  also  provides 
additional     compensation     for     specific 
anatomical  losses  or  disability,  such  as 
the  loss  of  a  hand,  or  loss  of  sight.  The 
bill  before  you  does  not  increase  the  rate 
for  the  specific  losses.  It  only  very  wisely 
raises    the    limitation    on    the    amount 
which  may  be  received  for  all  such  losses. 
I  submit  that  we  have  no  more  urgent 
duty  Uran  to  insure  that  veterans'  dis- 
ability compensation  is  not  eroded  away 
by   the   rising  cost  of  living,  and   that 
the  rates  adequately  coms^ensate  for  the 
economic  loss.  We  have  .specifically  De- 
signed H.R.  16027  for  execution  of  that 
duty. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  Congre.ss  lias  again  distinguished 
itself  by  supporting  an  increase  in  the 
compensation  rates  authorized  for  vet- 
erans who  have  been  disabled  in  service. 
H.R.  16027  would  authorize,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Senate,  the  first  increase 
in  compensation  rates  since  1965.  I  am 
especially  gratified  that  the  bill  will  not 
onlv  authorize  an  8-percent,  across-the- 
board  increase  for  disabled  veterans  but 
give  a  $100  per  month  increase  to  these 
who  have  suffered  a  100-percent,  ser\-- 
ice-connected  dLsability. 

Tills  is  a  fair  an  equitable  move  that 
will  help.  1,951.000  disabled  American 
war  veterans  meet  the  rising  cost  of 
living. 

This  bill,  like  the  unprecedented  num- 
ber of  other  benefits  for  veterans  passed 
by  this  Congress,  is  an  expression  of 
the  compassion  and  the  gratitude  this 
administration  feels  for  the  men  who 
are  supporting  this  Nation  with  their 
fighting  skUls  and  their  lives. 

For  2  consecutive  years.  President 
Johnson  sent  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress in  support  of  new  veterans  benefits. 
The  first  resulted  in  the  pas.sage  of  the 
Public  Law  90-77  which  did  .so  much  to 
era.se  the  inequities  between  benefits  for 
veterans  of  the  different  wars.  His 
.second  message  pointed  up  needs  for  new- 
legislation  that  had  been  made  evident 
by  a  detailed  study  of  veterans  programs. 
The  study  was  carried  out  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  response  to  a 
Presidential  order. 

Those  who  have  supported  these  meas- 
ures have  done  so  with  the  knowledge 
that  they  are  not  only  helping  the  Na- 
tion meet  its  obligations  to  its  fighting 
men  but  they  are  supporting  programs 
that  are  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole.  These  supporters  are 
the  ones  who  recognized  that  vetera-is 


legislation  has  helped  raise  the  educa- 
tional level  of  millions  of  our  citizens, 
assisted  them  in  obtaining  jobs,  trained 
them  for  civihan  careers,  given  them 
stability,  pride  and  ambition  as  home- 
owners and  increased  their  earning  po- 
tential. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
tion we  are  taking  to  equahze  the  pay- 
ments of  comioensation  to  our  ser\1ce- 
connected  disabled  veterans  and  make 
increases  that  are  commensurate  with 
our  present  economy,  is  in  my  opinion, 
legislation  that  all  of  us  here  can  take 
just  pride  in  enacting. 

Often  Congress  is  criticized  for  taking 
action  under  pressure  or  delayina  ac- 
tion on  impoi-tant  matters,  but  I  believe 
that  we  have  seen  the  needs  of  our  ex- 
.servicemen  and  have  acted  on  this  im- 
portant legislation  as  the  need  became 
apparent.  . 

We  have  made  an  enviable  record  in 
passing  meaningful  legislation  relative  to 
our  veterans  during  the  past  3  or  4  years. 
I  am  not  hesitant  to  acknowledge  the 
L'reat  aid  and  assistance  that  has  been 
given  bv  President  John.son  in  the  i^ass- 
age  of  much  of  this  legislation.  The  sup- 
ix)rt  and  encouragement,  as  well  as  the 
actual  proposing  of  legl.slation.  that  has 
come  from  the  White  House  has  been  in- 
valuable m  the  speedy  enactment  of  vet- 
eran legislation  at  a  time  when  it  was 
needed. 

The  dignity  of  the  individual  veteran 
as  well  as  the  fulfillment  of  this  Nation's 
oblisation  for  a  veteran's  militar>'  serv- 
ice have  been  [^reserved  by  Congress'  ac- 
tions. We  acted  in  compliance  with  the 
will  of  the  people  in  providing  increases 
in  pensions  and  compensation  and  the 
broadening  of  many  of  the  veteran  pro- 
grams for  both  the  veterans  and  their 
dependents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bUl  provides  for  an 
8-iJercent  increase  in  compensation  pay- 
ments to  service-connected  disabled  vet- 
erans, except  for  100-percent  disabled, 
who  will  receive  an  increase  of  SI 00  per 
month.  The  bill  would  affect  some  1.951.- 
000  veterans,  effective  January  1.  1969. 
The  first-year  cost  of  this  legislation  is 
approximately  $234.7  million. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  pay 
tribute  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Texas,  the  Honorable  Olin  E. 
Teague.  Mr.  Te.acue  has  di-slinauished 
him.seli  in  the  field  of  veterans  affairs, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  is  aware  of  the  needs  of  our 
veterans  and  their  dependents.  I  certain- 
ly join  my  colleagues  in  the  House  in  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  Mr.  Teague  lias 
continued  to  do  over  the  years  for  all  of 
our  veterans,  and  I  am  happy  to  .support 
this  compen.sation  bill  which  he  has 
brought  to  the  House  today. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  none  of 
us  can  ever  be  sure  of  the  ultimate  ef- 
fect, the  lasting  benefit  of  the  laws  we 
help  enact. 

Today,  however,  I  think  all  of  us  can 
be  assured  that  in  approving  H.R.  16027, 
to  grant  a  modest  and  necessary  increase 
in  compensation  benefits  for  our  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans,  the  House  of 
Representatives  ?cted  wisely  and  with 
compassion. 

The  merits  of  the  action  we  have  uken 
today  can  and  do  stand  on  their  own. 
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But  they  also  add  substantially  to  an 
unprecedented  record  of  timely  congres- 
sional awareness  and  action  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Americas  veterans,  their 
widows,  and  orphans. 

This  record  has  been  inspired  and  blue- 
printed by  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son and  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee. 

No  Chief  Executive  in  our  Nations 
history  has  equalled  this  administra- 
tion's accomplishments  in  the  field  of 
veterans  affairs. 

The  President's  first  message  in  Jan- 
uary 1967  on  Americas  servicemen  and 
veterans  was  the  first  of  its  kind  ever 
submitted  to  Congress.  'When  he  followed 
this  a  year  later— this  past  January— 
with  a  second,  even  more  imaginative 
message  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  return- 
ing Vietnam  veterans,  he  virtually  as- 
sured lasting  fame  as  a  great  champion 
of  America's  veterans. 

Mf.  murphy  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  over  2  million  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  will  realize  substantial 
increases  in  their  compensation  checks 
as  a  result  of  our  action  here  today  in 
passing  H.R.  16027.  By  the  response  of 
this  body  to  the  needs  of  these  \eterans. 
who  have  ?iven  so  much  for  our  coun- 
try, we  have  kept  the  faith  entrusted 
to  us  by  our  constituents.  'We  have  also 
fulfilled"  the  hopes  of  our  disabled  vet- 
erans bv  takmg  this  swift  action. 

We.  here  in  Congress,  appreciate  and 
are  cognizant  of  the  tremendous  support 
received  from  President  Johnson  and  the 
administration.  The  leadership  that  has 
been  exerted  to  see  that  veterans'  laws 
are  updated  and  that  the  benefits  fulfill 
the  actual  need  of  those  to  whom  the 
country  owes  so  much,  is  unparalleled  in 
our  history. 

From  his  historic  messages  proposing 
changes  and  new  legislation  for  our  %'et- 
erans.  President  Johnson  has  led  the  way 
in  carrying  out  this  Nation's  commit- 
ment. We  have  established  the  most  out- 
standing record  on  substantial  veterans 
legislation  ever  decided  upon  by  any  Con- 
gress. I  am  pleased  that  we  have  been 
able  to  assure  our  veterans  of  their  right- 
ful place  in  the  American  society  by  these 
programs.  Today's  passage  of  H.R.  16027 
gives  the  signal  that  we  shall  continue 
to  fulfill  our  obligations. 

Mr  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  speak  in  support  of  H.R.  16027  which 
would  increase  compensation  to  veterans 
currently  receiving  service-connected 
disability.  No  obligation  is  more  funda- 
mental than  that  a  grateful  Nation 
should  help  bear  the  tragedy  of  physical 
disability  incurred  for  her  defense.  We 
have  just  recently  increased  the  vet- 
erans' cold  war  educational  allowance 
and  the  Nation  is  reaping  gigantic  re- 
wards from  that  momentous  training 
program,  just  as  it  did  after  the  Second 
World  War  and  after  the  Korean  war. 
We  would  be  gravely  mistaken,  however, 
to  concentrate  solely  upon  the  more  spec- 
tacular veterans  assistance  programs, 
and  to  be  unmindful  of  the  pligh^  of 
veterans  who  cannot  earn  adequate  liv- 
ings because  their  heroism  in  battle  has 
resulted  in  physical  incapacity. 

Compensation  for  service-connected 
disability  is  the  most  basic  and  tradi- 
tional of  all  veterans  assistance.  It  was 


the  very  first  form  of  veterans  assist- 
ance— the  precursor  of  the  vast  array  of 
programs  that  now  follow.  Yet  presently 
the  veteran  who  has  been  totally  dis- 
abled in  service  and  his  family  receive 
little  more  than  half  the  average  U.S. 
family  income.  The  basic  rate  for  the 
totally  disabled  veteran,  even  with  de- 
pendents is  $300  monthly — or  just  $3,600. 
The  average  family  income  annually  is 
$6,400, 

It  is  our  duty  to  help  provide  the  dif- 
ference between  what  the  disabled  vet- 
eran is  capable  of  earning  now  and  what 
he  would  be  capable  of  had  he  not  been 
wounded  or  disabled  in  service.  But  we 
must  realize  that  the  present  allowance 
of  $300  monthly  to  veterans  who  are  in- 
capable of  earning  any  income  is  scarce- 
ly adequate  for  a  family  to  meet  the 
most  minimum  health,  housing,  and  nu- 
trition requirements. 

H.R.  16027  would  increase  the  total 
disability  allowance  from  $300  to  $400 
monthly.  Also,  if  the  veteran  has  in- 
curred .specific  anatomical  losses  for 
which  additional  compensation  is  grant- 
ed, the  over-all  limit  to  the  amount  he 
may  receive  is  increased  from  $600  to 
$700. 

Tlie  second  major  provision  of  the  bill 
is  a  cost-of-living  adjustment  to  the  rates 
received  by  veterans  who  are  less  than 
totally  disabled.  For  example,  a  veteran 
who  is  determined  to  be  50  percent  dis- 
abled receives  the  basic  compensation  of 
SI  13  monthly.  H.R.  16027  would  increase 
that  rate  to  $122.  The  increase  of  all  the 
less-than-total  disability  rates  is  approx- 
imately 8  percent  because  that  is  the 
same  percentage  of  the  cost-of-living  in- 
crease .since  enactment  of  the  last  com- 
pensation adjustment.  Through  such  ad- 
justment of  course  we  will  not  be  giving 
the  veterans  more  purchasing  power  than 
they  had  after  the  last  increase  in  1965. 
We  will  only  bring  that  power  up  to  1965 
standards. 

Through  enactment  of  H.R.  16027  we 
would  embark  upon  no  new  program.  We 
would  only  perform  the  obligation  which 
we  have  declared  to  be  our  duty  since 
the  time  of  the  very  first  Congress. 

Mr.  SA'HjOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  16027.  a  bill  that  will 
increase  the  monthly  rates  of  service 
connected  disability  compensation  pay- 
able to  more  than  1.9  million  veterans. 
I  am  .supporting  this  legislation,  not 
because  I  believe  it  sufficiently  compen- 
sates the  Nation's  fighting  man  for  the 
.sacrifice  he  made,  but  because  it  appears 
to  represent  the  maximum  that  this  ad- 
ministration is  willing  to  accept.  Al- 
though practically  every  individual  re- 
ceiving Federal  payments  of  any  kind 
has  received  at  least  one  increase  in 
those  payments  during  the  last  2  years. 
the  administration  has  requested  that 
we  defer  action  on  any  increase  in  pay- 
ments to  those  who  are  less  than  totally 
disabled  until  they  have  completed  a 
study  bearing  the  fancy  title  of  "The 
Economic  Validation  of  the  Rating 
Schedule." 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  tell  you 
.something  about  this  study.  It  was  back 
in  March  of  1960  that  the  present  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  who  was 
then  the  Chief  Benefits  Director  inform- 
ed the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 


that  they  were  "examining  the  possi- 
bility of  making  a  thorough  economic 
validation  of  the  schedule." 

Some  5  years  later,  on  April  29,  1965 
to  be  precise,  the  Administrator  again 
appraised  the  committee  of  his  progress 
with  the  following  statement : 

As  the  committee  is  aware,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Is  currently  engaged  in  a 
study  designed  to  validate  the  schedule  for 
rating  disabilities  in  terms  of  economic  loss. 
This  study  should  furnish  us  valuable  data 
on  the  average  economic  impairment  (lowing 
from  each  disability  percentage  level  as  well 
as  the  economic  impairment  resulting  from 
residuals  of  the  various  diseases  and  injuries. 

The  Administrator  then  concluded: 
The   results   of   this   study,   however,   v.ill 
not  be  available  for  quite  some  time. 

To  dispel  any  illusion  the  committee 
might  have  had  about  the  date  for  com- 
pletion of  this  study,  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration spokesman  in  testimony  before 
the  committee  in  April  of  this  year  dur- 
ing hearings  that  produced  the  bill  be- 
fore the  House,  said: 

The  final  definitive  findings  in  our  Vali- 
dation Study  will  not  be  available  for  some 
period  of  time. 

More  recently,  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  in  a  letter  to  me  dated 
May  6,  stated: 

It  is  true  that  the  development  of  the 
study  of  the  Economic  Validity  of  the  Rating 
Schedule  has  taken  a  long  time.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  completed  study  with  more 
than  1.000  separate  disability  evaluation 
analyses  will  require  about  two  more  years. 
We  do  expect  to  have  useful  preliminary 
data  by  this  Fall. 

He  then  concluded  the  letter: 
Thus,  for  those  less  than  totally  disabled 
the  problem  Is  more  basic  than  the  effective 
date  of  a  cost  of  living  increase.  The  prob- 
lem is  lack  of  sufficient  data  to  either  sup- 
port or  deny  such  an  increase. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  7.6-percent 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  since  the  last 
increase  in  compensation  rates  for  dis- 
abled veterans  offers  sufficient  data  to 
warrant  approval  of  the  bill  before  the 
House.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
justification.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  delaying 
action  as  the  administration  has  sug- 
gested on  this  important  legislation  and 
I  urge  that  it  be  passed. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  Chairman  Olin  E.  Teague 
and  the  members  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  for  bringing 
H.R.  16027  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  consideration. 

This  bill  provides  for  increasing  the 
compensation  of  service-connected  vet- 
erans. It  carries  into  effect  two  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  U.S.  Veterans' 
Advisory  Commission  created  pursuant 
to  the  President's  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  veterans'  benefits  on  January 
31.  1967. 

I  si»-ongly  urge  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
16027.  Our  veterans  have  been  the  inno- 
cent victims  of  inflation  which  has  de- 
creased the  earning  power  of  their  com- 
pensation dollars.  As  a  result,  thousands 
of  the  men  who  have  courageously 
fought  in  defense  of  their  country  and 
suffered  wartime  wounds  have  been  un- 
dergoing financial  distress. 

We  must  keep  faith  with  our  veterans 


and  fighting  men.  At  a  time  when  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  our  young  men 
are  fighting  in  Vietnam  and  many  of 
whom  are  suffering  wartime  injuries,  by 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  we  can  demon- 
strate to  them  that  our  Nation  is  not 
unmindful  of  the  sacrifices  they  are 
making.    • 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation's  veterans  are 
aware  of  the  cost  that  must  be  paid  bv 
a  free  society  in  maintaining  its  free- 
dom. Our  service-connected  veterans  de- 
serve benefits  recommended  by  the  U.S. 
Veterans'  Advisory  Commission. 

Tlie  bill  we  will  enact  today  will  pro- 
vide a  $100  monthly  increase  for  the 
service-connected  100-percent  disabled 
veteran  and  will  increase  the  compensa- 
tion of  those  rated  less  than  totally  dis- 
abled by  8  percent  to  partially  overcome 
the  7.66-percent  increase  which  has  oc- 
curred in  the  cost  of  living  since  the 
passage  of  our  last  \eterans'  compensa- 
tion bill.  I  sincerely  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  H.R,  16027. 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  16027.  This  bill  is 
of  prime  importance  to  more  than  1.9 
million  wounded  and  disabled  veterans 
who  would  receive  increases  in  their  com- 
pen.sation  payments. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  veterans 
are  entitled  to  equitable  benefits  for  the 
sacrifices  that  they  have  made  for  their 
countrv'.  They  have  spent  precious  years 
of  their  lives  defending  freedom  around 
the  world  and.  as  a  consequence,  now 
suffer  severe  physical  disabilities  con- 
nected with  their  sen-ice  duties. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  pass  this  leg- 
islation which  is  long  overdue.  The 
wounded  and  disabled  veterans  have  not 
received  an  increase  in  their  compensa- 
tion payment  since  December  of  1965. 
Since  that  time,  the  cost  of  living  has 
risen  8.3  percent. 

Inflation  has  eaten  away  much  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  all  of  our  citizens 
and  this  is  particularly  true  of  those  on 
fixed  incomes.  Accordingly,  this  Congress 
has  authorized  increases  in  monthly 
social  security  benefits,  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits,  and  the  non-service-con- 
nected veteran  benefits.  We  must  also 
increase  the  service-connected  benefits  in 
order  that  this  deserving  group  can  keep 
pace  with  the  spiraling  cost  of  living. 
I  strongly  support  H.R.  16027  and  urge 
its  immediate  passage. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
support  H.R.  16027  and  urge  its  speedy 
approval. 

Increases  in  the  monthly  rates  of  com- 
pensation paid  to  veterans  with  service- 
connected  disabilities,  authorized  in  H.R. 
16027,  are  in  line  with  the  other  much- 
needed  adjustments  in  veterans'  benefits 
passed  by  this  Congress. 

Just  as  previous  bills  updated  veterans' 
programs  for  education  and  training, 
loans,  pensions,  and  several  other  pro- 
grams. Mr.  Teague's  bill,  introduced  on 
March  18  and  now  passed  by  the  House, 
grants  a  cost-of-living  increase  in  the 
compensation  paid  to  those  who  have 
given  the  most. 

This  bill  would  amend  title  38  to  au- 
thorize payment,  effective  January  1, 
1969.  of  an  extra  $100  per  month  to  vet- 
erans who  have  been  totally  disabled  by 
service-connected  causes.  In  addition, 
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the  rates  would  be  increased  by  8  percent 
for  those  with  disabilities  rated  from 
10  to  90  percent.  For  those  receiving  ad- 
ditional compensation  because  they  are 
in  need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance, 
an  extra  S50  per  month  would  be 
authorized. 

Injured  \  eterans  who  need  lifts  or  any 
typo  therapeutic  or  rehabilitative  device 
could  receive  an  issue  of  these  items  and 
other  items  of  medical  equipment  and 
supply,  from  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, 

The  understanding  of  veterans'  prob- 
lems shown  in  these  proposals,  and  the 
compassion  shown  in  their  support,  are 
typical  of  the  approach  to  veterans'  af- 
fairs followed  throuiihout  the  Johnson 
administration,  under  the  able  leadership 
afforded  the  VA  by  Administrator  Bill 
Driver. 

For  the  past  2  yeais.  President  Jolin- 
son  has  taken  the  unprecedented  step  of 
detailing  for  the  Congress  the  adjust- 
ments needed  in  veterans'  benefits  and 
the  legislation  needed  to  provide  them. 
His  two  special  messages  to  Congress  on 
veterans'  affairs  have  been  mandates  to 
the  executive  departments  to  administer 
currently  authorized  veterans'  benefits 
as  effectively  and  coinpa.s.sionate'y  as 
possible,  rhesc  messages  also  have  been 
blueprints  for  the  Congress  in  the  task 
of  developing  realistic  letnslation. 

I  am  proud  to  have  supported  H.R 
16027  in  the  Hou.se.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  recog- 
nize this  bill  as  a  way  of  .«^tcmming  the 
erosion  in  compen.sation  paid  to  those 
who  have  served  their  country  at  the 
c'xpen.se  of  their  own  capacity  to  earn 
a  livelihood  for  themselves  and  their 
families. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
today  to  support  the  long-de.served  com- 
pensation increases  for  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities.  The.se  in- 
creases, incorporated  into  H.R.  16027  un- 
der consideration  today,  represent  a 
compromise.  This  does  not  bring  the 
totallv  disabled  veteran  to  the  income 
parity  he  should  attain,  but  it  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 


NO   .fMENDMENTS    AI-Ll'>WED 


It  is  regrettable  the  rule  under  which 
this  legislation  is  being  considered  no 
amendments  can  be  offered  from  the 
floor.  Thus,  the  bill  voted  by  committee 
must  be  either  approved  or  rejected. 
Since  the  bill  docs  provide  mucli  needed 
increases  for  those  who  have  borne  the 
worst  brunt  of  battle,  I  urgently  reconi- 
mend  that  my  colleagues  vote  for  tliis 
legislation. 

DEL,\Y  IN  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Unfortunately  the  Increases  for  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  do  not  lake  effect 
when  the  President  signs  the  bill  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1969.  The  increases,  when  they 
do  come,  will  be  most  welcome  in  these 
days  of  rampant  inflation  and  economic 
instability. 

When  H.R.  12555  was  pas.sed  by  the 
House  last  December,  then  sicrncd  into 
law  by  the  President,  disabled  veterans 
were  "ignored.  Later.  I  publicly  called 
upon  the  Congress  to  speed  legislation 
providing  parity  for  the  service-con- 
nected disabled  veteran  in  a  statement 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  While  the  dis- 


abled suffered  continued  economic  dep- 
rivation, the  leadership  was  awaiting  the 
recommendations  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
visorv  Commission.  The  bill  before  us 
does  conform  to  the  recommendations  of 
ihat  Commission,  providing  SlOO  i^er 
month  increase  for  the  service-connected 
100-percent  disabled  veteran.  The  bill 
also  increases  rates  for  those  less  than 
totallv  disabled  by  8  percent  to  meet  the 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  last 
3  years. 

URGE   PASSAGE 

We  can  never  forget  the  sacrifice  dis- 
abled veterans  have  made  for  their  coun- 
try. The  Congress  cannot  neglect  their 
needs.  I  support  pa.ssage  cf  this  bill. 

Mr.  DULSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
HR,  16027. 

Clearly  the  present  pattern  of  service- 
connected  compensation  is  inadequate 
for  the  Nation's  disabled  \'eterans. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  in- 
formed the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs that  it  is  progressing  on  its  com- 
prehensive project  designed  to  test 
whether  the  present  schedule  for  rating 
disabilities  accurately  repre.sents  the 
degree  of  average  economic  impairment 
resulting  from  disability. 

While  this  study  is  only  nicely  started, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  made 
a  pilot  study  which  makes  plain  the  de- 
pendence of  average  totally  disabled  vet- 
erans upon  their  Government  pension 
The  totally  disabled  veterans,  in  most 
cases,  have  virtually  no  earnings. 

At  the  same  time,  it  also  is  clear  that 
the  scale  for  the  partially  disabled  needs 
to  be  updated  to  deal  with  the  increase  In 
the  cost  of  living. 

It  is  with  this  background  in  mind  that 
H.R.  16027  comes  from  our  committee. 
I  look  forward  to  the  final  report  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  on  its  overall 
studv  of  the  pension  system.  Meanwhile, 
there  is  sound  basis  for  proceeding  with 
enactment  of  H  R  16027  which  provides 
for  an  increase  of  SlOO  per  month  in 
compensation  for  the  totally  disabled, 
and  an  8-percent  increase  for  other  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veterans. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
we  in  the  90th  Congress  have  passed  leg- 
islation designed  to  meet  the  changing 
needs  of  veterans  and.  once  again.  I  ex- 
perience the  warmth  that  comes  with  the 
privilege  of  serving  veterans. 

H.R.  16027,  which  grants  compensa- 
tion increases  for  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans,  is  another  entry  in  the 
growing  record  of  veterans'  benefits  this 
Congress  has  made. 

I  hope  all  veterans  know  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  deem  it  an  honor 
to  share  the  responsibility  of  serving 
them— each  in  our  own  way.  Together. 
we  have  updated  many  programs  and 
brought  new  benefits  into  being.  Yet. 
even  as  this  action  takes  place,  our  vet- 
eran population  is  increasing  for  heroes 
return  from  Vietnam  every  day.  Thus  we 
know  that  veterans'  legislation  is  a  con- 
tinuing process. 

I  take  only  this  moment  to  speak  words 
of  tribute  to  our  servicemen  and  veterans 
and  to  tell  my  colleagues  that  I  am  proud 
of  the  record  we  have  made  in  veterans' 
affairs  and  to  thank  our  President  for  the 
leadership  he  has  shown. 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  hailing  the  passage  of  H.R. 
16027.  legislation  to  provide  a  modest  and 
needed  cost-of-living  increase  in  com- 
pensation payments  to  America's  nearly 
2  million  service-connected  disabled 
veterans. 

This  measure  is  but  another  achieve- 
ment in  the  already  impressive  record 
of  the  Johnson  administration's  accom- 
plishments on  behalf  of  our  Nation's 
veterans,   their  families,  and  survivors. 

On  March  31  President  Johnison  an- 
nounced that  he  would  neither  seek  nor 
accept  renomination  as  President.  He 
thereby  set  the  timetable  for  the  com- 
pletion of  his  administration.  Thus  we 
can  now  begin  to  assemble  the  record  of 
his  service  to  those  who  served.  And  a 
marvelous  record  it  is: 

Two  unprecedented  messages  to  Con- 
gress devoted  exclusively  to  America's 
servicemen  and  veterans: 

The  pqst-Korean  or  third  generation 
GIbill:      . 

Protection  for  disabled  veterans, 
widows,  and  children  against  dispropor- 
tionate pension  loss  as  a  result  of  an  in- 
crease in  other  income  such  as  social 
security: 

A  two-thirds  increase  in  the  'VA  guar- 
antee on  GI  home  loans: 

Increased  pensions  and  educational 
assistance  allowances: 

The  establishment  of  U.S  veterans 
assistance  centers  in  major  cities 
throughout  the  country  to  provide  re- 
turning Vietnam  era  veterans  with  one- 
stop  service  in  obtaining  veteran  benefits, 
including  one  in  my  own  community  of 
Milwaukee : 

Inauguration  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion preseparation  briefing  of  servicemen 
in  Vietnam,  and  at  U.S.  military  hospitals 
and  separation  centers  on  their  veteran 
benefits : 

Increasingly  higher  VA  budgets  each 
year:  and 

Millions  of  additional  dollars  devoted 
annually  to  VA  medical  research  which 
benefits  the  entire  medical  community 
and  all  citizens. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  point  to  begin 
a  review  of  this  record  than  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  grant- 
ing our  service-disabled  veterans  the 
first  increase  in  their  compensation  pay- 
ments since  December  1965. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  a  bill  before  us  today  which 
provides  for  an  across-the-board  increase 
in  the  rates  of  compensation  payments 
to  veterans  for  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. In  my  opinion,  such  legislation 
is  long  overdue,  and  earlier  in  the  session 
I  introduced  legislation  to  adjust  the  dis- 
ability compensation  rates  for  veterans. 

Our  veterans,  who  are  depending  on 
these  payments  to  offset  the  loss  of  their 
earning  capacity  due  to  disability,  are 
still  being  compensated  as  if  nothing  had 
changed  since  December  of  1965.  the  last 
time  the  rates  of  compensation  were  in- 
creased. But  in  fact,  according  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  risen  8.3  percent.  H.R.  16027. 
the  bill  under  consideration  today,  would 
adjust  compensation  rates  to  keep  pace 
with  this  increased  cost  of  living,  and 
further,    would    provide    a   flat    $100    a 


month  increase  for  veterans  with  100 
percent  disability  ratings. 

Over  the  years,  the  Congress  has  es- 
tablished a  program  of  veterans  benefits 
second  to  none — one  which  we  believe 
reflects  the  Nation's  concern  for  the  men- 
tal, physical,  and  economic  welfare  of 
those  who  have  .served  their  country  in 
time  of  war.  We  have  recently  adjusted 
the  veterans  pension  and  social  security 
payments  to  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
As  we  all  know,  rising  living  costs  af- 
fect those  living  on  limited  incomes  the 
most  harshly.  Certainly  then,  we  owe  the 
same  obligation  to  those  citizens  who  en- 
dure limited  earning  capacity  for  the 
very  reason  of  their  physical  disabilities 
suffered  while  serving  their  country. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation,  in  my 
judgment,  is  essential  in  view  of  the 
rapidly  escalating  cost  of  living,  and  I 
certainly  give  it  my  unqualified  support. 
I  urge  that  it  be  given  favorable  consid- 
eration by  the  House. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  another  land- 
mark piece  of  veterans  legislation  is  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  dur- 
ing the  Johnson  administration.  This  is 
H.R.  16027.  which  increases  payments  to 
100  percent  service-connected  disabled 
veterans  from  $300  to  $400  a  month  and 
provides  an  8-percent  cost-of-living  in- 
crease for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
other  veterans  whose  disabilities  range 
from  10  to  90  percent.  I  trust  the  Senate 
will  take  action  on  this  measure  so  that 
these  Increases  can  become  effective  next 
January  1. 

I  am  proud  to  have  lent  a  helping  hand 
in  the  passage  of  H.R.  16027  and  I  want 
to  be  identified  on  the  side  of  this  ad- 
ministration which  is  making  a  con- 
tinuing effort  in  behalf  of  the  men  who 
wear — and  have  worn — our  country's 
uniform. 

It  would  take  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
detail  the  actions  this  administration 
has  taken  in  behalf  of  veterans,  but  there 
are  several  major  points  that  I  wish  to 
mention  briefly. 

One.  for  example,  is  the  so-called  third 
generation  GI  bill.  The  first  two  gen- 
erations, the  GI  bills  for  World  War  II 
and  Korean  conflict  veterans,  provided 
educational  assistance  and  other  benefits 
to  wartime  veterans. 

President  Johnson  noted  that  money 
advanced  for  providing  educational  ben- 
efits for  these  veterans  was  "the  most 
promising  investment  that  a  nation  can 
make." 

Thus,  for  the  good  of  the  country  as 
well  as  for  the  good  of  the  veteran,  he 
supported  the  third -generation  GI  bill 
for  post-Korean  veterans.  'When  he 
signed  it  in  March  1966.  he  said  the 
country  was  indeed  behind  "the  brave 
Americans  who  serve  us  in  uniform,  in 
camps  and  bases,  in  villages  and  jungles." 

A  year  later  he  proposed  an  expansion 
of  the  GI  bill.  The  result  was  the  passage 
of  the  Veterans'  Pension  and  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  which  not  only  in- 
creased monthly  payments  to  veterans 
going  to  school  and  taking  training 
under  the  GI  bill,  but  also: 

Put  Vietnam  era  veterans  on  the  same 
footing  for  benefits  as  other  wartime 
veterans; 

Increased  pension  payments  to  needy 
veterans  and  dependeijts:  and 


Encouraged  veterans  who  were  high 
school  dropouts  to  go  back  to  school  by 
providing  GI  bill  benefits  for  this  pur- 
pose without  subtracting  from  the  ben- 
efits available  for  advanced  schooling 
and  training. 

Veterans  of  this  Nation  can  well  take 
note  of  the  kind  of  man  they  have  in 
the  White  House.  I  pray  that  the  man 
who  succeeds  him  next  January  will 
understand  as  fully  as  President  John- 
son, the  needs  of  our  fighting  men. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
that  President  Johnson  has  recom- 
mended this  legislation  to  us,  and  I  am 
equally  proud  of  the  leadership  which 
the  dynamic  chairman  of  the  House 
Veterans  Committee,  the  Honorable  Olin 
Teague,  has  always  given  to  veterans. 

As  a  result,  the  House  on  May  20  passed 
three  important  pieces  of  veterans  legis- 
lation. The  first  increases  the  assistance 
to  State  veterans  homes  so  that  they  may 
improve  the  quality  of  service  to  their 
patients.  The  second  provides  that  a  vet- 
eran entitled  both  to  war  orphans  assist- 
ance, as  well  as  to  his  own  GI  benefits 
will  not  completely  lose  the  benefits  of 
one  of  the  programs.  And  finally,  to  pro- 
vide that  VA  hospital  patients  may  be 
transferred  to  a  community  nursing 
home  for  a  period  of  up  to  6  months. 

Earlier  this  year  and  last  year,  over 
45,000  children  of  disabled  or  deceased 
veterans  have  received  an  increase  of  over 
$6  in  their  educational  payments.  Fif- 
teen new  or  replacement  hospitals  have 
been  dedicated  or  will  soon  be  completed. 
A  new  third  generation  GI  bill  has  been 
enacted  for  our  Vietnam  veterans  ex- 
tending home  loan  guarantees,  educa- 
tional benefits,  and  medical  care  on  the 
same  basis  as  all  other  veterans.  Positive 
steps  have  been  taken  to  afford  jobs  to 
those  veterans  who  wish  to  go  immedi- 
ately to  work,  and  rehabilitation  for  our 
disabled  has  been  extended.  Veterans  who 
could  not  get  insurance  because  of  dis- 
abilities were  given  the  opportunity  to 
provide  for  the  family's  security. 

The  list  of  legislation  is  long,  but  It  is 
all  responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  vet- 
erans. I  am  happy  that  I  had  a  part  in 
bringing  these  programs  up  to  date  so 
that  our  new  veterans  can  quickly  reenter 
the  mainstream  of  our  society,  and  the 
older  veterans  can  find  new  hope  in  the 
promise  that  they  will  never  become  for- 
gotten men. 

We  have  taken  another  great  stride 
forward  today  by  passing  this  legislation 
which  increases  the  compensation  pay- 
ments to  our  service-connected  disabled 
veterans.  There  was  no  question  but  that 
the  time  had  come  for  this  adjustment. 

The  legislation  we  passed  today  was 
recommended  by  the  U.S.  Veterans'  Ad- 
visory Commission,  a  body  created  by 
President  Johnson  in  early  1967. 

The  first  recommendation  of  that 
group,  and  title  I  of  the  bill  passed  today, 
establishes  that  our  totally  disabled  vet- 
erans, whether  injured  in  wartime  or 
peacetime,  will  have  a  decent  standard 
of  living.  For  the  war  veteran,  the  rate 
is  increased  from  $300  to  $400  a  month: 
for  the  peacetime  veteran,  the  rate  Is 
raised  from  $240  to  $320  a  month. 

The  legislation  also  affords  an  8-per- 
cent, across-the-board  increase  in  com- 
l>ensation  for  all  other  veterans  with  dis- 
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ability  ratings  of  less  than  100  percent. 
This  increase  is  designed  to  keep  the 
payments  in  line  with  the  cost-of-living 
increases  seen  since  the  rates  were  last 
changed  in  December  1965. 

Finally,  the  bill  plugs  a  gap  existing  in 
current  law  relating  to  payment  for 
medical  "devices  for  an  outpatient  vet- 
eran who  receives  compensation  and  an 
aid  and  attendance  allowance  for  one 
or  more  service-connected  disabilities. 
This  provision  will  not  only  help  provide 
such  items  as  invalid  lifts  and  thera- 
peutic devices,  but  eyeglasses  and  hear- 
ing aids,  as  well. 

This  continued  progress  in  veterans' 
legislation  is  no  happenstance.  We  have 
been  moving  on  a  steady  course  for  the 
past  3  or  4  years  to  bring  our  veterans 
programs  more  in  line  with  the  needs  of 
our  society  of  the  1960's. 

Long  gone  are  the  days  when  a  man 
who  had  served  his  countiy  faithfully 
was  left  to  the  changing  economy  with- 
out hope  from  those  who  owe  him  so 
much,  and  at  least  the  American  veteran 
has  achieved  his  honored  place  in  our 
society.  We  can.  in  all  reality,  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due  to  this  changing  con- 
cept. Without  the  strong  leadership  of 
another  Texan  in  the  White  House — 
President  Johnson — it  is  quite  possible 
that  we  would  have  accomplished  some 
reforms,  but  the  wide  range  of  changes 
and  additions  that  we  have  been  able  to 
make  in  this  administration's  term  in 
office  would  never  have  taken  place. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  ran 
for  office,  I  promised  the  veterans  of  my 
State  that  I  would  do  everything  I  could 
to  help  bring  about  changes  in  the  vet- 
erans benefit  program  to  make  them 
more  equitable  and  up-to-date.  Though 
I  iiave  been  here  only  2  years,  I  believe 
that  the  veterans  of  Maine  can  feel  that 
I  have  fulfilled  that  pledge  and  that  the 
90th  Congress  has  made  the  greatest 
strides  in  this  field  of  any  Congress  in 
over  20  years. 

The  legislation  that  we  have  just 
passed  today,  increasing  the  compensa- 
tion rates  for  our  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans,  is  just  one  of  the  many 
outstanding  bills  that  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  support  and  vote  for. 

I  know  that  no  one  person  can  take 
credit  for  the  great  legislative  programs 
we  have  enacted  for  our  veterans,  but  I 
realize  that  without  the  help  and  sup- 
port of  President  Johnson — who  has  pro- 
posed much  of  the  legislation— these 
great  accomplishments  would  not  have 
been  possible. 

We  have  been  able  to  institute  a  "new 
thought"  on  the  role  that  veterans  have 
in  our  society.  We  have  realized  fully 
that  It  is  those  men  who  sacrifice  their 
own  well-being  for  the  sake  of  the  Na- 
tion who  have  in  reality  purchased  a 
share  of  this  great  democracy  for  all 
time.  And  we  realize  that  we  do  owe 
these  men  a  debt  which  can  never  be 
repaid. 

I  believe  that  as  a  result  of  the  two 
great  messages  sent  to  us  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  1967  and  again  in  1968.  we  have 
been  able  to  make  important  inroads  on 
our  obligations. 

We  have  realized  that  most  of  the 
programs  we  institute  for  our  veterans, 
while  initially  aiding  the  individual  vet- 


eran, in  the  big  picture  and  as  an  end 
result  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
Nation.  By  providing  jobs,  by  insuring 
home  loans  and  by  providing  educational 
benefits  and  incentives,  we  have  raised 
the  level  of  the  earning  power  of  a  ma- 
jor portion  of  our  citizens.  We  have  cre- 
ated a  more  stable  society  in  which  the 
veteran  plays  an  integral  part. 

President  Johnson  has  led  the  way,  and 
I  assure  you  I  was  glad  to  follow  and  give 
my  support  to  this  forward-looking  pro- 
gram for  our  veterans. 

We  have  looked  to  the  future  and  we 
realize  there  are  still  things  that  must 
be  accomplished  in  the  field  of  veterans 
affairs.  I  know  the  veterans  of  this  Na- 
tion join  me  in  expressing  their  appre- 
ciation for  the  leadership  which  has  been 
rendered  by  the  executive  department  in 
cooperation  with  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  16027 
provides,  generally,  an  8-percent  increase 
in  compensation  payments  for  veterans 
who  suffered  a  disability  related  to  their 
military  service. 

While  from  one  point  of  view  it  is  an 
"increase,"  from  another  point  of  view — 
a  more  realistic  one.  perhaps — the  action 
simply  is  an  effort  to  hold  the  line  eco- 
nomically, since  the  cost  of  living  has  in- 
creased 8  percent  since  the  current  rate 
went  into  effect  in  December  1965. 

Turning  it  around,  failure  to  have  this 
proposal  become  law  next  January  would 
be  to  allow  the  expansion  of  our  economy 
and  inflationary  trends  to  result  in  an  8- 
percent  cutback  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  compensation  payments. 

It  should  be  understood  clearly  that 
this  money  will  go  to  those  who  made  a 
disproportionately  large  sacrifice  for 
their  Nation.  By  definition  they  are  the 
men  and  women  who  are  still  suffering 
disability  because  of  their  military  serv- 
ice. 

Those  who  are  100-percent  disabled 
will  receive  the  highest  increase.  They 
now  receive  $300.  This  legislation  will 
bring  this  up  to  $400.  Still  little  enough 
for  what  that  man  has  contributed. 

The  8-percent  increase  ranges  from  a 
mere  $2  a  month  for  the  man  with  a  10- 
percent  disability  to  $17  a  month  for  the 
man  who  is  90-percent  disabled  because 
of  his  service  to  his  country. 

Surely,  this  cost-of-living  increase  is 
but  a  small  token  action  on  our  part  in 
reco.anition  of  the  contribution  these 
men  have  made. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Termessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  most  fitting.  I  believe, 
that  one  of  the  final  chapters  in  the  his- 
tory of  President  Johnson's  remarkable 
record  of  service  to  America's  veterans 
may  well  be  devoted  to  the  necessary  and 
deserved  increase  in  compensation  pay- 
ments to  our  service  disabled  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  today. 
Concern  and  compassion  for  this  dis- 
tinguished group  of  Americans  moti- 
vated our  action  today— just  as  they 
'have  marked  the  comprehensive  and 
imaginative  programs  of  benefits  for  all 
our  veterans  proposed  and  approved  by 
President  Johnson. 

No  Member  of  the  House  need  hesi- 
tate one  moment  in  defending  the  mod- 
est increase  in  compensation  payments 
to  America's  nearly  2  million  veterans 


with  service-connected  disabilities.  The 
cold,  hard,  irrefutable  facts  of  increased 
living  costs,  since  disability  compensa- 
tion benefits  were  last  raised  in  Decem- 
ber 1965,  both  justify  and  compel  our 
approval  today  of  H.R.  16027. 

But  beyond  the.se  purely  economic  fac- 
tors, each  of  us  can  say.  in  con.science, 
that  in  voting  today  for  a  modest  8- 
percent  increase  in  compensation  bene- 
fits, which  only  keeps  pace  with  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living  since  1965.  we  are 
expressing  the  genuine  concern  of  our 
fellow-citizens  for  the  welfare  of  those 
Americans  who  have  suffered  and  still 
suffer  disabilities  from  sewing  our 
Nation. 

I  know  that  the  Americans  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  represent  in  the  Congress  are 
determined  that  our  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  shall  always  be  prop- 
erly cared  for. 

I  know.  too.  that  President  Johnson 
will  approve  a  measure  that  extends  to 
the  most  deserving  of  our  veterans  the 
heartfelt  concern  and  practical  help  for 
all  of  our  Nation's  veterans,  their  de- 
pendents and  sur\'ivors  which  distinguish 
his  administration  more  than  any  other 
in  the  history  of  our  country. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legisla- 
tion we  have  just  passed  is  a  landmark 
in  our  expression  of  concern  for  those 
men  who  have  served  our  Nation  and 
now  deserve  to  reap  equitable  benefits 
from  a  grateful  nation. 

I  think  all  of  us  can  take  just  pride  in 
the  action  we  have  just  taken,  but  this  is 
but  one  piece  of  legislation  in  the  long 
list  that  has  been  enacted  for  the  benefit 
of  our  veterans  in  the  past  3  years. 

Perhaps  as  we  review  the  many  ac- 
complishments of  Congress,  we  should 
also  appraise  the  reasons  for  this  out- 
standing record  of  progress. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  without  the 
leadership  and  the  firm  support  of 
President  Johnson  we  would  never  have 
accomplished  .so  much.  I  am  al.so  happy 
to  say  that  in  our  earnest  desire  to  help 
our  young  men  returning  from  Vietnam 
we  have  not  overlooksd  the  veterans  of 
past  conflicts  who  were  in  desperate  need 
of  revised  benefits. 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  we 
have  provided  a  pension  increase  for  our 
older  veterans,  and  then  enacted  legis- 
lation to  protect  those  increases  from  de- 
preciation because  of  social  security  in- 
creases. This  bill  today  will  increase 
compensation  payments,  but  we  have 
also  made  one  increase  during  the  past 
3  years  to  meet  cost-of-living  demands. 
Educational,  home  loan  and  hospital 
benefits  were  extended  to  our  post- 
Korean  veterans,  and  additions  to  the 
benefits  have  been  made  to  make  them 
more  equitable. 

We  have  met  the  demands  that  were 
required  in  order  to  keep  the  veterans 
programs  on  a  .sensible  and  reasonable 
basis.  'When  the  President  sent  us  his 
first  message  requesting  veterans  bene- 
fits we  reacted  swiftly.  Perhaps  it  was 
that  never  before  had  a  President  been 
so  interested  in  our  veterans  and  sent  us 
a  message  to  help  them.  Again  this  year 
we  received  still  another  unprecedented 
message — and  we  are  raking  fast  action 
on  his  proposals. 
Our  disabled  veterans  have  been  pro- 
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vided  for  with  rehabilitation  benefits, 
with  expanded  and  better  hospital  serv- 
ice and  with  other  benefits  that  fit  their 
needs.  The  widows  and  orphans  of  our 
veterans  have  not  been  overlooked  in  our 
accomplishments,  for  benefits  have  been 
increased  and  extended  to  see  that  they 
are  taken  care  of  and  educat-ed. 

While  there  still  are  many  fields  that 
we  must  explore.  I  believe  that  this  ad- 
ministration can  count  as  one  of  their 
outstanding  accompli-shments  the  treat- 
ment and  concern  it  has  exhibited  for 
our  veterans. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  its  passage  of  H.R  16027  to 
amend  title  38  and  provide  increases  in 
the  rates  of  compensation  for  sen-ice- 
connected  disabled  veterans,  this  Con- 
fess has  once  more  demonstrated  its 
compassion  and  gratitude  toward  the 
Nation's  veterans. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President 
Johnson:  this  Concress  has  made  un- 
precedented strides  in  meetini:  the  needs 
of  veterans  while  at  the  same  time  de- 
veloping programs  that  are  good  for  the 
counts- 
It  has  been  only  2  years  since  the  third 
generation  of  the  GI  bill  was  passed  and 
many  of  th?  provisions  of  the  World  War 
n  program  were  extended  to  post- 
Korean  veterans.  Only  last  August,  Pub- 
lic Law  90-77  was  passed  to  bring  an  end 
tj  many  of  the  inequities  that  existed 
between  the  benefits  extended  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict  and  those  earlier 
conflicts. 

The  bill  passed  today  provides  the  first 
increase  since  1965  in  compensation  rates 
paid  disabled  veterans. 

Sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  veterans  is 
a  necessarj-  coroUai-j'  to  the  need  to  draft 
young  men  for  militaiT  service.  Com- 
passion for  the  men  who  have  borne  our 
battles  is  always  high  during  times  when 
other  men  are  still  being  asked  to  serve. 

But  these  things  alone  would  not  have 
brought  about  this  legislation.  Fortu- 
nately, we  have  a  colleague  who  imder- 
stands  the  needs  of  our  veteran,  his 
widow,  and  dependents.  The  Honorable 
Olin  E.  Teague,  of  Texas,  has  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  field  of  veterans' 
affairs  for  many,  many  years.  Under  his 
distinguished  leadership,  we  have  passed 
a  benefits  program  and  medical  services 
which  provide  assistance  to  our  veterans 
second  to  none  in  the  world. 

Aiso,  we  are  fortunate  in  that  the 
Presidents  comprission  has  been  mani- 
fest in  unprecedented  messages  to  Con- 
gress. For  2  consecutive  years,  he  has 
summarized  clearly  the  needs  of  veterans 
and  outlined  positive  programs  to  meet 
these  needs.  In  addition,  he  has  stimu- 
lated the  detailed  study  of  the  future 
needs  of  veterans  by  both  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  veterans  service  or- 
ganizations. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  who  sup- 
ported H.R.  16207  and  the  other  meas- 
ures that  have  set  an  unprecedented 
record  for  veterans'  legislation. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  said  that  the  varied  and  compre- 
hensive programs  of  veterans  benefits 
this  Nation  has  provided  those  who 
served  our  country  in  its  hours  of  need, 
and  for  their  dependents  and  survivors. 


are  really  a  delayed  cost  of  the  wai-s  we 
have  fought  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

If  this  is  not  easily  proven  in  the  case 
of  every  veteran  in  receipt  of  some  as- 
sistance, it  can  hardly  be  denied  in  the 
cases  of  I,9.S1.000  veterans  now  receiving 
service-connected  disability  compensa- 
tion from  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  just 
voted  the  first  increase  in  compensation 
pav-ments  to  our  service-disabled  vet- 
erans in  nearly  3  years.  This  modest 
8-percent  increase  in  benefits  for  all 
those  disabled  from  10  to  90  percent,  and 
$100  a  month  increase  in  payments  to 
tho.'se  100  percent  disabled,  is  not  even  a 
delayed  cost  of  the  conflicts  in  which 
they  were  disabled.  Rather,  this  in- 
crease is  compensation  for  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  since  disability  compen.sa- 
tion  rates  were  last  adjusted. 

But  let  us  accept  the  premise  that  this 
increase  is  a  delayed  cost  of  war. 

How  much  does  it  add  to  freedom's 
price? 

About  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  a 
year — or  a  fraction — a  very  small  frac- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  wars  in  which  we 
have  been  engaged  during  this  past  half- 
century. 

H.R.  16027  is  intended  a.'^  a  practical 
expression  of  the  will  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide our  Nation's  service-disabled  with 
the  assistance  they  neeci  and  deserve  to 
live  as  normal,  adjusted  and  happy  lives 
as  their  disabilities  will  permit. 

Becau.=^e  it  is  practical,  it  deals  with 
such  regrettably  necessaiy  matters  as 
authorizing  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  furnish  lifts  or  any  type 
of  therapeutic  or  rehabilitation  devices 
as  well  as  other  medical  equipment  and 
supplies  to  veterans  in  need  of  this  as- 
sistance. 

In  summary,  this  important  measure, 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  and 
knowledgeable  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  grants 
to  America's  service-disabled  veterans  a 
co.st-of-living  increase  in  disability  com- 
pensation benefits  and  other  assistance 
as  a  practical  means  of  saying  that  their 
service  is  remembered  by  a  grateful  na- 
tion. Our  obligation  to  them  will  be  met 
because  we  are  grateful  to  them. 

I  hope  that  it  can  be  expeditiously 
considered  by  the  Senate  and  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  it  will  meet  the  approval  of  the 
President 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
support  H.R.  16027  which  provides  for 
increased  rates  of  compensation  for  dis- 
abled veterans.  The  background  of  this 
bin  was  the  President's  message  to  the 
Congress  on  veterans  benefits  on  Jan- 
uary 31.  1967.  At  that  time  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  was  directed 
by  the  Advisory  Commission  to  study 
existing  veterans  programs.  Members 
will  recall  that  a  panel  of  11  members 
was  named  by  the  'Veterans'  Administra- 
tor and  called  the  US.  Veterans  Advisory 
Commission.  Hearings  were  held  all 
across  the  United  States  during  almost 
all  of  the  year  1967. 

Most  of  us  recall  also  that  on  March 
18.  1968,  the  formal  report  of  the  Com- 
mission was  released.  Three  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  are 
covered  by  this  legislation,  being  Recom- 
mendation Nos.  1,  2,  and  12. 


Recommendation  No.  1  suggested  the 
rate  payable  the  service-connected  total- 
ly disabled  veteran  be  increased  by  $100 
per  month.  This  bill  fully  conforms  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  and  does  increase  their  com- 
pensation from  $300  to  $400  monthly. 

Recommendation  No.  2  suggested  that 
rates  payable  to  veterans  from  10  to 
90  percent  disabled  be  increased  by  8 
percent  in  order  to  reflect  increase  in 
the  cost-of-living  index.  H.R.  16027 
accordingly  pro\ ides  that  ihose  rated 
less  than  totally  di.sabled— 100  percent- 
be  increased  by  8  percent  in  order  to  meet 
what  is  a  7.66-percent  increase  in  the 
cost-of-living  which  has  occurred  since 
Public  Law  89-311  was  effective  Decem- 
ber 1.  ige.-i. 

Prom  a  careful  observation  of  this  bill 
it  can  be  cincluded  that  the  Veterans' 
Arfalrs  Coniniittee  has  provided  an  in- 
crease for  the  sever,  iy  riifabl.d  that  i^ 
quite  consistent  with  the  proposed  rate 
for  total  disability  of  S400  per  month. 
In  fact,  all  the  rates  of  .service-connected 
compensation  have  been  increased,  with 
the  exception  of  awards  and  graduated 
ceilings  of  arrested  tuberculosis  which 
are  dlsontinued  but  with  a  quite  proper 
proviso  that  veterans  now  receiving 
ccmpens.ition  under  this  provision  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

H.R  16027  also  provides  the  Admin- 
istrator may  provide  an  invalid  lift  or  any 
type  of  therapeutic  or  rph.abilitation  type 
of  device  'f  medically  indicated  to  any 
veteran  receiving  compensation  under 
chapter  1.5  of  title  38  by  rea.son  of  being 
in  r.fed  of  regular  aid  or  attendance. 
The  nationwide  cost  of  this  most  meri- 
torious provision  is  estimated  not  in  ex- 
cess of  3240,000  and  should  certainly  be 
enacted. 

The  heart  of  this  bill  is  the  adjustment 
of  compensation  rates  to  disabled  vet- 
erans based  on  cost-of-living  increases. 
There  may  be  some  who  would  doubt 
whether  there  should  be  compensation 
increase  in  any  excess  of  the  actual  in- 
crease of  the  cost  of  living.  Yet,  who  can 
possibly  contend  that  an  8-percent  in- 
crease is  unjustified  when  actually  the 
cost  of  living  has  risen  7.66  percent?  A 
.^trong  case  has  been  made  for  the  pas- 
.sage  of  H.R.  16027  and  it  is  :\  privilege 
to  support  a  bill  of  this  kind.  Our  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  deserves  the 
commendation  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  for  their  prompt  action  in  this 
area  following  the  report  of  the  Vet- 
eran-' Advisory  Commission. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  this 
House  can  achieve  another  milestone  in 
its  support  of  veterans'  legislation.  The 
bill  now  before  us.  H.R.  16027.  is  part  of 
an  unprecedented  legislative  program  to 
update  veterans'  benefits.  This  bill  will 
provide  a  cost-of-living  increase  in  com- 
pensation payments  for  almost  2  million 
veterans  who  have  been  disabled  in  mill- 
taiT  service. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  disability 
compensation  program,  throughout  its 
history,  has  been  to  provide  relief  for  the 
impaired  earning  capacity  of  veterans 
disabled  as  the  result  of  their  military 
service.  It  follows  then,  that  the  dollar 
value  of  this  impaired  earning  capacity 
will  vary  with  the  cost  of  living.  Support 
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for  this  8-percent  increase,  coupled  with 
a  $100  per  month  increase  for  totally 
disabled  veterans,  is  most  necessary  be- 
cause it  is  the  first  increase  since  1965. 
This  step  will  help  insure  that  the  com- 
pensation payments  of  the  future  will  be 
of  the  same  value  to  disabled  veterans 
that  they  have  been  in  the  past.  By  rec- 
ognizing this  need,  this  Congress  is  fol- 
lowing a  pattern  set  just  2  years  ago  by 
the  post-Korean,  or  third  generation,  GI 
bill. 

Another  accomplishment  of  this  ad- 
ministration and  this  Congress,  the  Vet- 
erans* Pension  and  Readjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1967,  was  in  the  same  pat- 
tern. That  bill  insures  that  the  men  who 
serve  during  the  limited  conflicts  of  tcxlay 
receive  the  same  benefits  as  those  who 
serve  during  full-scale  war. 

These  bills  reflect  the  attention  which 
has  been  focused  on  veterans'  needs  by 
President  Johnson  and  this  Congress.  In 
two  unprecedented  special  messages  to 
Congress,  the  President  outlined  the 
needed  legislation  and  clearly  explained 
the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  President's  recommendations  have 
shown  clearly  that  he  is  in  favor  of  ad- 
justments, when  warranted,  of  compen- 
sation rates  based  on  cost-of-living  in- 
creases Data  now  available  support  the 
need  for  an  increa.se  in  rates  for  the 
totally  disabled  that  exceeds  a  co.st-of- 
living  increase,  and  the  House  should  act 
accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  this  vital  measure. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  16027.  as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
^vere — yeas  389.  nays  0,  not  voting  45,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.   168! 
YEAS— 389 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

.Anderson,  ni. 

.Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
.■\shley 
A.'shmore 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Blester 


Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brinkley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhiU.  N.C. 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 


Byrne,  Pa. 
Bvrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahUl 
Carey 
Casey 
Ccderberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clauser, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Convfrs 
Corbett 
Co  rman 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 


Daniels 

Davis.  Ga 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delan<?y 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dlckin.son 

Dii?gs 

Dlnyell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards.  La. 

EilberK 

Erienborn 

Esch 

Eslilpman 

Evan.-,  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Fasceli 

Feighan 

Flndley 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Friedcl 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn 
Fuqua 
Gallfianakls 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gathings 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Good  ell 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Greg, 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffln 
Gros.s 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Halev 
Hall 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Han.sen.  Wash. 
Harsha 
Havs 
Hebert 

Hechler.  W.  Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Holifield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jartnan 


Joelson  Held,  III. 

Johnson,  Calif.   Reid.  N.Y. 


Johnson.  Pa 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

King.  NY. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kvivkendall 

Kyi 

Kvros 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lukens 

•McCartlxy 

McClory 

McClo.skey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
.  MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
MallUard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathias,  Md. 
Mat.sunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
MesklU 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mini,sh 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mize 

Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
.Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 

O'Hara,  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 
Oitinger 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnle 
Poaee 
PodeU 
Poff 
Pollock 
Pool 

Price,  111. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor 
Puclnskl 
Qule 
fAjuillen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rarlck 


Reifel 

Beinecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Ro!«enkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ituppe 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheiier 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Scliwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shrlvtr 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stiickey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N,J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vi:-'orito 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

V.-atts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

WidnaU 

Wiiglns 

W'illlams,  Pa, 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

WiLson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wrl!7ht 
Wvatt 
Wvdler 
Wyllc 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Ziou 
Zwach 


Andrews.  Ala. 

Bell 

Berry 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brown.  Calif. 

Carter 

Cohelan 

Cowger 

Dawson 

Dowdy 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Oettys 

Griffiths 

Hardy 


NAYS — 0 
NOT  VOTING- 45 
Harrison  O'Hara.  Ill 


Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Holland 

Karsten 

Landrum 

McDade 

McMillan 

Macdoneld, 

Mai^s. 
Michel 
Miller.  Calif. 
Mills 
Murphy.  Ill 


O'Neal.  Ga. 

ONelU,  Mass. 

Pa.'isman 

Pepper 

Purcell 

Rees 

Resnick 

Rivers 

Rooney,  NY. 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Selden 

Tunney 

Vander  Jagt 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
[jairs: 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  G'Nelli  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mrs.  Bolton 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Harrison 

Mr.  Tunt.ey  with  Mr  Berry 

Mr  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr  Vander  Jagt 

Mr.  Geltys  with  Mr.  ONeal  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr  Resnick  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr  Karsten 

Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Mas- 
sachusetts 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Passman. 

Mr  McMillan  with  Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr  Olsen. 

Mr.  Roybalwlth  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Holland. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  increases  in  rates  of 
compensation  for  disabled  veterans,  and 
for  other  purposes," 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
noimced  that  the  Senate  had  passed 
with  amendments  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  f oUowing  title : 

H.R.  16489.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  certain  independent  agencies,  lor  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Tile  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  'H.R.  16489)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
and  Post  Office  Departm.ents.  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  and  certain 
Independent  Agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY,  Mr.  Yarborouoh.  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hayden.  Mr.  Brew- 
ster,   Mr,    Randolph.    Mr.    Case.    Mr. 
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MuNDT,  and  Mr.  Carlson  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ANOTHER  VITAL  LINK  IN  ADMINIS- 
TRATION'S PROGRAM  TO  BRING 
VETERANS'  BENEFITS  AND  PRO- 
GRAMS IN  LINE  WITH  PRESENT- 
DAY  NEEDS 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormackI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
other vital  link  in  the  administration's 
program  to  bring  veterans'  benefits  and 
programs  in  line  with  present-day  needs 
has  just'been  passed  by  this  bod>-.  I  know 
you  join  with  me  in  the  satisfaction  that 
we  have  accomplished  so  much  for  our 
veterans  during  the  past  4  years. 

I  believe  in  the  many  years  I  have  been 
in  the  House,  never  has  such  a  compre- 
hensive revision  of  these  benefits  taken 
place.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  we  have 
seen  our  duty  and  acted  on  this  needed 
legislation. 

I  give  much  credit  to  the  firm  support 
for  this  new  outlook  on  veterans'  legis- 
lation to  our  President  and  his  admin- 
istration. Without  the  unqualified  back- 
ing—and at  the  insistence  of  the  Presi- 
dent— it  is  quite  possible  that  we  would 
not  have  accomplished  so  much.  With 
the  administration  furnishing  the  lead- 
ership in  asking  for  this  thorough  look 
into  the  entire  program,  we  have  been 
able  to  give  this  legislation  the  priority 
that  it  demanded. 

We  have  received  two  messages  from 
the  President  dealing  solely  with  vet- 
erans' benefits.  This  is  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation  that  requested 
legislation  has  been  sent  to  us  from  the 
White  House  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  our  veterans  alone. 

As  a  -esult  of  legislation  passed  after 
these  messages,  today's  veterans  can 
continue  their  education  through  the 
third  generation  GI  bill  of  rights— a  law 
which  at  this  time  Is  aiding  400.000 
young  men.  The  veteran  can  buy  a  home 
with  a  Veterans'  Administration  insured 
mortgage— and  200.000  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  benefit.  We  have  pro- 
vided hospitalization  for  our  young  vet- 
erans if  they  should  need  it. 

We  have  not  only  provided  home  loan 
guarantees — but  we  acted  to  make 
home  buying  easier  by  increasing  the 
insured  amount  to  $12,500  and  increas- 
ing the  allowable  interest  rates. 

The  interest  of  the  President  in  our 
veterans  went  even  further  than  recom- 
mendations to  Congress,  for  in  his  de- 
sire to  assess  the  whole  problem,  a  Com- 
mission was  appointed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  study  the 
whole  program.  They  have  made  their 
report  to  the  Administrator  and  it  is 
indeed  comprehensive  and  will  no  doubt 
serve  as  a  basis  for  legislation  in  the 
future. 

Fifteen  new  or  replacement  hospitals 
have  been  dedicated  or  are  now  under 


construction,  medical  research  has 
reached  a  new  high,  more  veteran  pa- 
tients are  being  treated  than  ever  before 
in  our  history,  and  hospital  waiting  lists 
have  been  reduced  by  more  than  one- 
half.  Pensions  have  been  raised  and  now 
we  have  enacted  legislation  in  H.R. 
16027  that  will  bring  compensation  pay- 
ments in  line  with  present-day  needs. 

This  administration  can  lake  just 
pr:de  in  all  these  accomplishments.  Our 
obligation  to  our  veterans  has  been 
realized,  and  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history  we  are  providing  truly 
equitable  benefits.  This  new  'era  of  the 
veteran  "  is  a  welcome  change. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
HR.  16489,  TREASURY,  POST  OF- 
FICE EXECUTIVE  OFFICE.  AND 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1969 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  ^H.R.  16489)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Treasury  and  Post 
Office  Departments,  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  and  certain  independ- 
ent agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  amendments  of  the  Senate  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  <H.R.  16489  >  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Treasury  and  Post 
Office  Departments,  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  and  certain  independ- 
ent agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  amendments  of  the  Senate  there- 
to, disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments, 
and  agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Steed.  Passman.  Addabbo,  Cohe- 
LAN.  Yates,  Mahon,  Conte.  Robison. 
Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Jonas. 


PROTECTION  FOR  MAJOR  PRESI- 
DENTIAL AND  VICE-PRESIDEN- 
TIAL CANDIDATES 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
joint  resolution  <H.J.  Res.  1292),  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  an  hour  be  taken 
for  discussion  of  the  joint  resolution  if 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration  is  granted? 

Mr.  MAHON.  As  I  understand  the  sit- 
uation. I  will  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Iowa,  if  no  objection  is  made,  then 
this  resolution  will  be  adopted.  The  joint 


resolution  provides  Secret  Service  pro- 
tection for  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
and  Vice-Presidency,  under  the  wording 
of  the  resolution.  It  is  especially  impor- 
tant at  this  particular  time. 

The  provision  was  embraced  in  the 
regular  Treasury-Post  Office  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  passed  the  Senate  this 
afternoon.  In  view  of  other  provisions  in 
that  bill,  some  of  them  controversial,  it 
developed  that  it  was  not  possible  today 
to  clear  the  Post  Office-Treasury  appro- 
priation bill,  which  contains  in  substance 
this  provision.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  ask  for  unanimous  consent  for  con- 
sideration of  this  joint  resolution  at  this 
time. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  I  who  I  notice  on  his 
feet,  and  all  leaders  of  the  House,  so 
far  as  I  know — and  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  himself,  is  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  problem — were  advised. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Then  let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman a  question  or  two.  What  is  meant 
by  "major  candidates"?  Does  that  mean 
major  party  candidates? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  determination  is  to 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury under  the  resolution  following  rec- 
ommendations of  the  committee.  I  would 
assume  the  major  candidates  would  be 
covered. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  that  I  have  the  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  the  reservation.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  question 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is 
very  pertinent  and  a  very  important  one. 
The  resolution  states  "major  presidential 
or  vice-presidential  candidates."  In  order 
to  answer  the  question  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  there  would  be  ap- 
pointed a  group  with  whom  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  could  consult. 

This  advisory  committee  to  advise  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  this  point  is 
composed  of  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  the  minority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  House,  and  one 
additional  member  to  be  selected  by  the 
members  of  such  committee.  Because  of 
the  difficulty  of  spelling  out  or  pinpoint- 
ing who  the  major  candidates  are,  it  was 
felt  the  best  way  to  handle  the  problem 
as  a  practical  matter  was  to  have  the 
advisory  group  that  could  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  make 
its  recommendations  to  him.  It  seemed 
to  us  a  better  way  to  approach  it  than 
to  try  to  spell  it  out  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  yielding. 

I  have  two  questions.  First,  is  the  au- 
thority in  the  second  paragraph  of  this 
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resolution  predicated  on  the  first  para- 
graph? In  other  words,  does  the  request 
and  the  authority  to  be  revoked  by  the 
President  refer  back  to  the  authorization 
in  the  first  paragraph? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  think  so  at  all. 
It  is  a  separate  proposition. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this 
not  be  true — and  I  am  not  simply  argu- 
ing semantics,  because  I  think  there  is 
a  principle  involved — why  should  not  the 
Congress  have  the  same  authority  for 
revocation  as  the  President,  unless  it  does 
refer  back  ♦^o  the  authorization  in  the 
first  paragraph? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Of  course,  the  Congress 
could  repeal  this  at  any  time.  It  could 
even  make  some  modification  next  week, 
when  the  regular  biU  for  the  forthcom- 
ing fiscal  year  will  probably  be  before 
the  House.  So  Congress  would  still  have 
the  authority  to  write  the  ticket  on  this 
matter.  This  resolution  represents  an 
emergency  situation,  as  the  gentleman 
well  knows. 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  is  to  be  a  funeral 
in  New  York  which  presidential  candi- 
dates will  attend. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  has  yielded  to  me,  I 
would  say  I  am  not  in  opposition  to  this 
resolution.  I  think  this  is  the  proper  way 
to  do  It.  But  rather,  lest  we  act  in  haste 
and  from  too  much  pressure,  I  think  we 
should  at  least  define  the  Intent. 

I  must  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Congress 
is  not  notorious  for  repealing  legislation 
in  the  absence  of  an  emergency. 

Second.  My  second  question  would 
simply  be,  since  there  is  only  a  month 
left  in  this  fiscal  year,  why  $400,000  for 
this  purpose?  And.  if  not  used,  will  that 
revert  to  the  general  treasury  or  is  this 
some  more  "carryover"  or  "transferabil- 
ity" funds? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman,  it  would  revert  to  the 
Treasury  if  it  were  not  used.  I  would  say 
further,  there  have  been  some  extraor- 
dinary demands  on  the  Secret  Service 
in  the  last  several  days,  and  in  view  of 
the  funeral  in  New  York,  which  undoubt- 
edly many  of  the  candidates  will  attend, 
there  will  be  many  expenses.  In  view  of 
the  situation,  this  was  the  best  we  could 
arrive  at.  If  the  funds  are  not  used,  they 
will  revert  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  the  explicit  answer  to  my 
second  question.  The  answer  to  the  first 
is  still  vague  in  my  mind. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  agree. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  it 
would  be  my  impression  that  even  though 
authority  for  expenditure  of  funds  ex- 
pires on  June  30.  under  this  resolution, 
it  would  appear  that  the  basic  authority 
made  available  in  paragraphs  1  and  2 
is.  in  effect,  permanent  law  when  en- 
acted. However,  without  funds  the  au- 
thority is  perhaps  meaningless. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  rank- 


ing Republican  member  of  the  House 
Treasury-Post  Office  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  I  would  hke  to  join  with 
the  leadership  in  supporting  this  resolu- 
tion. The  tragic  events  of  the  last  few 
days  have  made  all  too  clear  the  need  for 
Secret  Service  protection  to  be  available 
for  our  candidates  for  national  office. 

The  ability  of  the  Secret  Service  to  be 
able  to  call  upon  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  for  assiistance  wlien  neces- 
sary has  also  been  made  quite  evident. 

This  resolution  provides  the  authority 
for  carrying  out  these  much-needed  re- 
forms and  it  certainly  has  my  iu'.l  back- 
ing and  support. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J    Res.   1292 

Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  United 
States  Secret  Service  to  furnish  protection 
to  major  presidential  or  vice-presidential 
candidates 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House,  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  United 
States  Secret  Service,  in  addition  to  other 
duties  now  provided  by  law.  is  authorized  to 
furnish  protection  to  persons  who  are  deter- 
mined from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  after  consultation  with  the  ad- 
visory committee,  as  being  major  presidential 
or  vice-presidential  candidates  who  should 
receive  such  protection  (unless  the  candi- 
date has  declined  such  protection) . 

lb)  The  advisory  committee  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  consist  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate  and  one  additional  mem- 
ber selected  by  the  other  members  of  the 
committee. 

Sec  2  Hereafter,  when  requested  by  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Secret  Service. 
Federal  Departments  and  agencies,  unless 
such  authority  is  revoked  by  the  President, 
shall  assist  the  Secret  Service  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  protective  duties  under  sec- 
tion 3056  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  the  first  section  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Sec.  3  For  necessary  expenses  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  resolution,  there 
is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  the  sum 
of  $400,000. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PROVIDING  FOR  AGREEING  TO 
SENATE  AMENDMENT  TO  H.R. 
5037,  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  "oy  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1197  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  RES.   1197 
Resolved.    That.    Immediately    upon    the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,   the  bill    (H.R. 
5037)   to  assist  State  and  local  governments 


in  reducing  the  incidence  of  crime,  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness,  fairness,  and  coor- 
dination of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
Justice  systems  at  all  levels  ot  government, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  the  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  be.  and  the  same 
hereby  Is,  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table, 
to  the  end  that  the  Senate  amendment  be. 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

CENERAI-    LEAVE 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  ex- 
tend and  revise  their  remarks  on  this 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia 1  Mr.  Smith  I  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  is  very 
simple.  I  believe  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
into  any  detailed  discussion  of  it.  The 
matter  concerning  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  omnibus  crime  bill  was  dis- 
cussed at  some  considerable  length  on 
yesterday. 

This  resolution  will  merely  make  it 
possible,  if  it  passes  in  the  House  today, 
to  send  this  bill  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  course  we  hope  he 
will  sign  it  and  that  it  will  become  the 
law  of  the  land. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolution, 
and  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  indicated. 
House  Resolution  1197.  upon  its  adop- 
tion, will  take  from  the  Speaker's  table 
H.R.  5037.  originally  passed  by  the  House 
and  amended  by  the  Senate  and  will 
agree  to  the  Senate  amendments.  This 
means  that  the  bill  in  its  present  status 
will  then  be  sent  to  the  White  House  for 
President  Johnson's  signature. 

Particularly  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  who  are  privileged  to  be  serving 
their  first  term,  there  will  be  simply  1 
hour  of  debate.  30  minutes  under  the 
control  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  SisKl  and  30  minutes  under  my 
control.  We  will  not  go  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole.  At  the  conclu.sion  of  the 
1-hour  debate,  House  Resolution  1197  will 
be  vot.ed  up  or  down. 

H.R.  5037  is  not  entirely  acceptable  to 
everyone.  I  doubt  that  any  bill  relating 
to  crime  could  be  entirely  acceptable  to 
everyone.  Undoubtedly  some  feel  that  the 
authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  being 
restricted  while  others  may  feel  that  the 
measure  should  go  further  in  restricting 
the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Un- 
doubtedly some  feel  that  the  gun  regula- 
tion provisions  do  not  go  far  enough  while 
others  may  feel  that  they  go  too  far 
But  after  all,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  only  thing 
this  great  body  can  do  is  to  pass  legis- 
lation which  they  believe  to  be  good  legis- 
lation and  which  they  hope  will  help  to 
solve  the  serious  crime  problem  in  the 
United  States.  Other  than  that,  we  must 
have  the  help  of  "very  honest  citizen, 
whether  it  be  the  person  on  the  street, 
.schoolteacher,  minister,  parent,  a  person 
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who  serves  on  a  jury,  the  probation  of- 
ficers, the  parole  boards,  the  courts — in 
fact — every  law-abiding  citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know.  I  spent  a 
number  of  years  in  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  tremendous  honesty,  integrity, 
and  foresight  of  Mr  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
Director  of  the  FBI.  I  recall  many  com- 
ments that  he  has  made  over  the  years, 
some  of  which  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  and  the  public 
here  today. 

The  American  public  is  seeking,  and 
sorely  needs,  a  proven  formula  to  deter 
crime.  The  people  are  growing  tired  of 
substitutes.  Swift  detection  and  appre- 
hension, prompt  prosecution,  and  proper 
and  certain  punishment  are  tested  crime 
deterrents.  However,  this  combination  of 
deterrents  can  be  ineffective  because  of 
breakdowns  in  one  or  all  of  its  phases. 
That  IS  .ttihy  we  cannot  expect  high- 
quahty  police  .service  alone  to  bring  full 
relief  "from  the  crime  problem.  If  the 
hardened  criminal  is  arrested  but  not 
punished,  he  is  not  long  deterred  from 
his  criminal  pursuits. 

Coddhng  of  criminals  and  soft  justice 
increase  crime;  denials  to  the  contrary 
have  no  valid  support.  Yet,  these  truths 
are  still  lost  in  the  maze  of  sympathy 
and  leniency  heaped  upon  the  criminal. 
Lame  excuses  and  apologies  offered  for 
the  lawbreaker  are  exceeded  only  by  the 
amount  of  violence  he  commits.  Mean- 
time, law-abiding  people  who  have  a  right 
to  expect  protection  from  criminals  have 
this  right  abused  and  ignored. 

The  American  public  must  take  posi- 
tive action  to  curtail  crime  and  violence. 
Good   inten;ions   are   worthless.   Funds 
for   better   law   enforcement   will   help, 
but  will  not  do  the  complete  job.  Com- 
munity and  civic  authorities,  educators, 
religious    leaders,   and   prominent   men 
and  women  from  all  walks  of  life  must 
speak  out,  demand  justice  for  law-abid- 
ing citizens,  and  unite  the  people  in  a 
forceful  campaign  against  crime.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  the  clergy's  warn- 
ing against  excessive  compassion  for  the 
criminal  at  the  expense  of  innocent  vic- 
tims. There  is  nothing  wrong  with  edu- 
cators"  denouncing   rabble   rousers   and 
agitators  who  disrupt  the  orderly  proc- 
esses of  the  academic  community  and 
defv    authority.   And    there   is   nothing 
wrong  with  community  and  city  officials' 
crusading  to  rid  their  streets  of  thugs, 
raoists,  and  robbers. 

When  we  remember  there  is  a  murder 
every  hour  in  the  United  States,  let  us 
also  remember  the  heartless  apathy  of 
those  who  do  not  want  to  get  involved, 
when  we  read  there  is  a  forcible  rape 
every  21  minutes,  let  us  also  recall  the 
hoodlum   who   is   judicially    tapped   on 
the  wrist  and  allowed  to  return  to  the 
streets:  when  we  remember  there  is  a 
robbery  every  4  minutes  and  a  burglarj' 
every   2.5  seconds,  let  us  also  think   of 
the  "  hard-working     citizens     who     are 
forced  to  close  their  businesses  because 
of  repeated  criminal  acts  against  their 
private  property:   and  when  we  try  to 
visualize    the   suffering   caused   by    the 
more    than    3    million    serious    crimes 
last  year,  let  us  understand  that  volume 
of    misery    is    borne    by    hundreds    of 


thousands  of  human  victims  and  their 
families. 

The  crime  burden  grows  heavier  from 
disregard  for  the  rights  of  peaceful  citi- 
zens, spouting  youthful  criminality,  riots 
engulfing  entire  communities,  unfound- 
ed and  irresponsible  charges  against 
police,  public  apathy,  disrespect  for  law 
and  due  process,  and  undue  concern 
and  sympathy  for  the  lawbreaker.  What 
has  happened  to  the  moral  fiber  of  our 
people?  Recently  seven  leading  citizens 
of  a  community  testified  in  court  to  the 
excellent  reputations  of  the  defendants 
although  they  admitted  knowing  those 
on  trial  had  engaged  in  criminal  activi- 
ties for  many  years. 

Rioting,  looting,  burning,  and  killing — 
deliberate  crimes — are  outrages  spawned 
under  the  banner  of  civil  disobedience,  a 
dangerous  philosophy  based  on  shallow 
reasoning.  Too  many  well-meaning  but 
misguided  Americans  not  only  support 
the  doctrine  of  lawbreaking  for  a  worthy 
end  but  also  oppose  penalties  for  viola- 
tors. This  is  a  difficult  theory  to  fit  into 
a  system  of  government  which  says  the 
law  applies  to  all.  or  it  applies  to  none. 

In  .some  communities,  police  have  been 
admonished  by  civic  authorities  not  to 
arrest  thugs,  rioters,  and  looters  who  ex- 
ploit trouble  spots  and  demonstrations 
for  fear  that  the  show  of  force  would 
provoke  even  more  damage.  There  may 
be  instances  when  this  policy  will  ease 
the  tension  of  the  moment,  but  you  can 
be  assured  that  such  a  palliating  prac- 
tice, if  continued,  can  only  lead  to  greater 
grief  and  turmoil. 

Recent  court  decisions  seem  to  place 
more  emphasis  on  the  conduct  of  the 
police  officer  than  on  the  conduct  of  the 
criminal.  The  question  of  guilt  is  ob- 
scured and  lost  in  a  maze  of  procrasti- 
nating technicalities  and  legal  joustlngs. 
Many  times,  truth,  which  often  exposes 
guilt,  is  only  a  secondai-y  objective;  the 
main  search  is  for  error  or  a  technical 
loophole  for  the  murderer  or  hoodlum. 
Recently,  a  masked  criminal  fled  from 
a   bank  with  several  thousand   dollars, 
was  quickly  arrested  by  local  police  and 
the  money  recovered.  He  admitted  the 
crime  and  was  indicted.     However,  all 
charges  were  dismissed  on  recommenda- 
tions of  parole  officials.    Today.  It  seems 
that  the  criminal  is  convinced  that  an 
apathetic,  uncooperative  public  will  de- 
lay his  arrest;  that  new  court  decisions 
will  postpone  or  prevent  his  prosecution; 
and  that  through  unjustified  leniency, 
his  sentence  will  be  negligible. 

Crime  rates  in  the  United  States  will 
drop  when  the  criminal  is  convinced  that 
his  arrest  will  be  swift,  his  prosecution 
prompt,  and  his  sentence  substantial. 
I  sincerely  believe: 

That  vve  must  reawaken  in  every  citi- 
zen a  fierce  devotion  to  supremacy  of  law 
and  equal  justice: 

That  we  must  forever  renounce  the 
idiocy  that  associates  glamour  and  hero- 
ism with  lawbreakers; 

That  all  criminals  must  be  brought  to 
the  bar  of  justice  for  realistic  handling, 
not  merely  maudlin  sympathy: 

That  means  must  be  provided  to  defeat 
the  enemies  within  our  borders  who  are 
puppets  of  enemies  from  without; 
That  we  must  insure  by  every  lawful 
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means  that  differences  are  resolved  in  the 
courtroom,  not  in  the  street;  and 

That  we  must  adamantly  insist  that 
each  individual  is  held  responsible  for 
the  natural  and  probable  consequences  of 
his  acts. 

Let  the  hoodlum,  the  racist,  the  dema- 
gog, and  the  exponent  of  anarchy  know 
that  the  great,  quiet  power  of  this  Nation 
lies  in  her  law-abiding  citizens,  and  they 
will  stomach  no  more.  The  choice  is  ours. 
The  time  is  now. 

H.R.  5037  will  assist  if  ever>'one,  from 
the  law-abiding  citizen  up  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  will 
take  appropriate  action. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1197. 

I  have  several  requests  for  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  I  Mr.  Celler  I . 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  all  in 
my  power  to  send  the  bill  to  conference, 
but  I  failed.  The  House  gainsaid  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  I  intend  to  vote  for 
the  i>ending  resolution  for  concurrence  in 
the  Senate-passed  bill.  Early  next  week 
I  shall  offer  amendatory  legislation  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  firearms  title 
of  H.R.  5037.  to  prohibit  the  mail-order 
sale  and  transportation  of  rifles  and 
shotguns.  I  am  also  considering  the  in- 
troduction of  measures  to  reform  the  ti- 
tles of  the  bill  which  threaten  the  con- 
stitutional rights  and  privileges  of  our 
citizens. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Waggonner]. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
do  and  I  suppose  everj'  Member  of  this 
ixxiv  has  some  resen-ation  about  some 
section  of  this  bill,  but  there  particularly 
seems  to  be  a  reservation  on  the  part  of 
a  number  of  Members  of  the  House  about 
title  IV  which  has  to  do  with  gun  control 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  TMr.  Sikes]  has  been 
very  much  interested  through  the  years 
in  this  legislation  and  the  gentleman  is 
in  my  personal  opinion  an  authority  on 
gun  control  legislation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  ask  of  the  gentleman  his  assistance 
in  helping  to  clarify  the  position  of  some 
who  have  expressed  interest  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  particular  section  of  the  bill. 
So  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Sikes]  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
a  number  of  sportsmen's  groups,  includ- 
ing the  National  Rifle  Association,  have 
expressed  some  reservation  about  title 
rv,  the  gun  section  of  this  bill,  but  have 
they  not  in  turn  said  that  they  feel 
that  this  section  should  be  adopted  as 
it  is  included  in  the  bill  because  of  the 
other  desirable  features? 

Mr.    SIKES.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   WAGGONNER.   I  am  happy   to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  May  I  state  first  I  do  sup- 
port the  motion  to  recede  and  concur. 

The  crime  situation  nationwide  is  such 
that  I  feel  we  have  no  choice.  A  refusal 


to  take  steps  to  curb  crime  and  contribute 
to  conditions  which  are  chaotic  beyond 
belief.  All  of  this  I  di-scussed  at  length  in 
the  Record  on  yesterday.  In  substance, 
the  bill  before  us  offers  badly  needed 
promise  of  restrictions  on  crime  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  risk  losing  these  curbs 
when  crime'is  so  rampant. 

Now  the  gentleman  has  asked  me 
specifically  about  the  legislation  which 
was  added  to  the  bill  in  the  Senate  to 
restrict  mail-order  sales  of  handguns.  I 
have  reservations  about  the  language.  It 
is  ambiguous,  some  of  it  is  unduly  re- 


reference  to  firearms.  The  GSA  regula-     by  defendants  in  criminal  cases  in  the 
^rp^mSlgated  on  Februai-y  26,  1965     Federal^courts.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^   ^.^  ^^.^^^  ^^^^ 

to  untie  the  hands  of  the  law-enforce- 
ment officers  to  deal  properiy  with 
criminals 


states 

Firearms  mav  be  dlspo.sed  of  at  public 
sales  only  for  scrap  after  total  destruction 
bv  crushing,  cutting,  breaking,  or  deform  ng 
to  be  performed  in  a  manner  to  assure  that 
the  firearms  are  rendered  completely  inoper- 
ative and  to  preclude  their  being  made 
operative. 

Such  weapons  may,  however,  be  dis- 
posed of  through  the  militai-y  assistance 
programs.  In  this  program,  for  example. 


This  title  is  laudable  in  three  very  im- 
portant respects,  and  in  adopting  this 
language,  the  Senate  offered  a  commit- 
ment to  the  rcestablishment  of  respect 
for  law  and  order  that  is  so  desperately 
needed  in  this  Nation  today,  and  I  think 
the  House  should  adopt  the  resolution 
and  pass  the  bill,  in  order  to  follow  that 
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strictive.  and  it  badly  needs  clarification  "^^^i^^^eg  ns  wWch  could  be  used  by  law-  First,  the  Senate  ve^^sion  of   title  n 

to  prevent  oppressive  and  unnecessary  "^^f  ">."!?_„.    „„^„4o.   in    thi«   rnnntrv.  modifies  the  rule  on  admissibility  of  con- 
action    against    law-abiding    owners   of 


weapons. 

Nevertheless,  I  am   certain   that  the 
Nation  wants  some  restrictions  against 
,         weapons  in  the  hands  of  criminals  and 
I         mentally  incompetent  and  irresponsible 
I         persons  and  I  shall  vote  for  this  bill.  To 
reject   the  handgun   restrictions  which 
are  carried  in  this  bill  could  result  in 
something  worse.  Consequently,  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  National 
;  Rifle  Association  and  with  other  organi- 

(         zations  dedicated  to  the  proper  interests 
'         of  law-abiding  sportsmen,  and  the  rea- 
soning which  I  have  advanced  is  con- 
t,         curred  in  bv  them.  They  recognize  the 
objectionable   features  in   the  firearms 
legislation    now    before    us    and    they 
strongly  mge  clarification  and  improve- 
ment at  the  earliest  possible  date.  But 
they  also  recognize  a  need  for  a  meas- 
m-e  which  will  help  to  curb  crime  in  our 
Nation.  As  a  result,  they  interpose  no 
objection  to  the  adoption  of  this  lan- 
guage by  the  House. 

Now  mider  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  feel  that  I  should  call  to  the 


enforcement  agencies  in  this  country, 
have  been  made  available  to  foreign 
governments. 

It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
considerable   .'savings    would    accrue    to 
Federal  and  local  governments  if  equip- 
ment of  this  type  could  be  made  available 
under  the  grant  authority  of  title  I  and 
subjected,  of  course,  to  the  rather  rieid 
and  proper  controls  set  forth  in  this  title. 
It  does  not  make  sense  to  me  to  burn  or 
grind  into  scrap  firearms  which  can  as- 
sist the  law-enforcement  officials  of  this 
country.  I  urge  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral   take    steps    toward    making    such 
equipment  available  in  this  manner.  If 
necessary  he  should  be  instructed  to  do 
so  by  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress. Certainly  such  procedures  would 


modifies  the  rule  on  admissibility  of  con- 
fessions as  set  forth  in  the  case  of 
Mallory  v.  United  States  t354  U.S.  449 
fl957>  >.  ^  , . 

In  that  case,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  if  an  arrested  person  is  not  taken 
before  a  committing  magis.trate  or  other 
judicial  officer  "without^'  unnecessary 
delay'  as  required  by  iiile  o^ai  of  tlie 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
any  confession  obtained  during  the  pe- 
riod of  delay  is  inadmissible  in  evidence 
in  a  Federal  court. 

This  rule  was  fomiulated  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Supreme  Courts  supervisory 
powers  over  lower  Federal  courts.  It  is 
not  a  constitutional  requisite. 

It  is  a  procedmal  sanction  or  means  of 
enforcing  rule  5' a)  of  the  Federal  Rules 


s.^^:i.:^.^.;s^.r^.  o^cn^^r^^. 


eral  Government  as  well  as  to  the  State 
and  local  governments  concerned  with 
this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lest  someone  should  con- 
strue that  such  v/eapons  should  be  made 
available  promiscuously.  I  reiterate  that 
this  can  and  should  be  done  under  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  appropriate 


Tlie  Senate-passed  bill  removes  some 
of  the  burden  placed  on  the  law  officer 
by  providing  that  a  confession  made  dur- 
ing the  lime  between  arrest  and  arraign- 
ment before  a  committing  magistrate  is 
not  inadmissable  solely  because  of  delay 
in  bringing  the  accused  before  the  mag- 
istrate if  the  confession  is  made  volun- 


remarks.  I  feel  that  I  should  call  to  tne     restrictions  imposed  by  the  approprmtt:     '^"^^.^  '  "'^  -^j.  ...j,hin  6  hours  follow- 
attention  of  the  House  a  matter  .1,ich,s     sections  of  title  lot  th,.bn,n  .he  same     -  ■'> -f  J  3«?^  »■*' "  '      


affected  bv  this  bill  and  which  involves 
the  sound  use  of  surplus  weapons  and 
equipment.  . 

I  think  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
be  interested  in  seeing  a  situation  cor- 
rected under  which  surplus  usable  weap 


manner  as  grants  would  be  administered. 
My  proposal  is  simply  that  we  .substitute 
assets  available  to  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  additional  Federal 
funds  and  thereby  attempt  to  save  a  little 
money,  something  which  seems  to  be  the 


ons  and  equipment  could  serve  a  bene-     goal  of  most,  if  not  all.  Members  ot  this 
ficial  purpose.  At  present  it  is  necessary     bo^y 


that  they  be  destroyed.  Title  I  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  As- 
sistance Act  of  1967  contains  language 
which  authorizes  grants  to  states  and 
units  of  general  local  government  for 
new  approaches  and  improvements  in 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  that  clarifica- 
tion, and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 

time.  ,      _,.  ^. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida.  Mr. 
Paul  Rogers,  was  one  of  the  eariiest  peo- 


One  ^of   the   purposes   for   which   these     pie  interested  in  this  particular  sub.lect 


grants  are  authorized  to  be  used  includes 
the  procurement  of  equipment  and  other 
items  necessaiT  for  public  protection. 
There  is  such  equipment  available  but 
it  is  denied  to  State  and  local  law-en- 
forcement units  by  Federal  regulation. 

The  militarj'  services  and  a  few  of  the 
smaller  nondef  ense  agencies  are  equipped 
with  weapons  and  equipment  of  the  type 


that  we  have  imder  discussion,  and  has 
done  a  substantial  amount  of  work  in 
achieving  the  results  which  I  hope  we 
will  achieve  today. 

So  I  yield  at  this  time  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Rogers]  to 
discuss  this  subject. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I    thank    the    distinguished    gentlernan 


Wltn  weapons   ailU  CqUliJUlclil  wi    tii>.    ^.ti--         i.       tuann.      i^w,_      ^.^ =.— -         i.ij:.,„ 

which  could  be  used  quite  effectively  by     from  California  [Mr^SisKl  for  yielding 


and  for  his  kind  words.  I  might  add  that 

the    gentleman    from    Calif omia    I  Mr. 

SisKl  w«s  most  active  in  bringing  what 

I  believe  will  be  excellent  results  today 

in  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  which, 

in  effect ,  will  adopt  the  crime  ^\  ^"  a'confTsrion"made"'bv  Miranda  after 

are  ratner  cumpieA  u.  ...  ^...  .- ,        My  particular  interest  m  H.R_5037  has     tnat  .^^^^^    ^^.^^  custody  could  not 

lars.  In  others,  they  are  prohibitive  of     been,  and  is.  centered  in  title  n  be  used  1"  evidence  because  he  did  not 

the  sale  of  a  portion  of  equipment  to        This  title  deals  ^^'"^^the  admissibility     be  usea  ^.^^  ^^  ^^  ^^e  time, 

anyone    This  Is  particulariy  trtie  with    and  voluntariness  of  confessions  made 


State  and  local  law-enforcement  agen 
cies.  At  the  present  time  when  equipment 
of  this  type  becomes  surplus  to  military 
needs,  it  is  disposed  of  according  to  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  These  regulations 
are  rather  complex  in  certain  particu- 


ing  arrest  or  detention. 

Moreover,  this  6-hour  time  limit  could 
be  modified  where  distance  and  means  of 
transportation  to  a  magistrate  would 
take  longer  than  6  hours. 

Adoption  of  this  change  in  the  Mallorv 
rule  would  assign  proper  weight  to  the 
rule  Delay  in  bringing  a  suspect  befoie 
a  committing  magistrate  would  be  a 
factor  to  consider  In  determining  the  is- 
sue of  voluntariness,  but  it  would  not  be 
the  sole  criterion  to  be  considered. 

Operating  alone,  it  would  not  automat- 
ically exclude  an  otherwise  competent 
and  voluntary  confession. 

I  might  add  that  the  infamoas  Mai- 
lor^'  w-as  convicted  on  another  rape 
charge  shortly  after  his  first  rape  con- 
viction  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme 

Court.  .         ,    ...    ,j 

Second.  The  Senate  version  of  title  II 
modifies  the  rule  on  voluntariness  of 
confessions  as  set  forth  in  the  case  of 
Miranda  v.  Arizona  ^384  U.S.  436.  1966  k 
Miranda  was  a  5-to-4  decision^  Chief 
Justice  Warren  ^vrote  the  opinion  for  the 
majority,  joined  by  Justices  Black.  Doug- 
la«  Brennan.  and  Fortas.  Justice  Clark 
wrote  a  dissenting  opinion.  Justice  Har- 
lan, joined  by  Justices  Stuart  and  White, 
also  wrote  in  dissent.  »  ,    ,j 

In  that  case,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
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The  Senate  amendment  again  removes 
some  of  the  burden  on  the  arresting 
officer  by  providing  that  the  presence  of 
an  attorney  at  the  time  of  making  a  con- 
fession by  an  accused  is  only  one  factor, 
not  the  single  factor,  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  determining  whether 
the  confession  was  made  voluntarily. 

The  Supreme  Court  said  in  Miranda  v. 
Arizona  (384  U.S.  467  >  : 

We  encourage  Congress  and  the  States  to 
continue  their  laudable  search  for  increas- 
ingly effective  ways  of  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  Individual  while  promoting  efficient 
enforcement  of  our  criminal  laws. 

The  Senate  has  responded  to  this  invi- 
tation, and  I  think  the  House  should  do 
likewise  by  passing  H.R.  5037. 

Third.  The  Senate  version  of  title  n 
modifies  the  rule  on  eyewitness  testi- 
mony as  set  forth  in  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  Wade  (388  U.S.  218  (1967)  ). 

Jn  that  case,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  B  pretrial  lineup  identification  by  an 
eyewitness  could  not  later  be  used  in  evi- 
dence at  trial  when  the  same  eyewitness 
testifies,  unless  the  accused  had  an  attor- 
ney with  him  at  the  lineup.  This  rule 
would  also  apply  if  it  were  the  victim, 
rather  than  an  eyewitness,  who  made 
the  lineup  identification. 

The  fact  that  an  eyewitness  might  on 
some  occasion  prior  to  trial  have  identi- 
fied the  accused,  without  a  lawyer  for 
the  accused  being  present,  cannot  in  rea- 
son, law.  or  commonsense  justify  such  a 
disastrous  rule  of  evidence. 

While  the  Senate  did  not  adopt  lan- 
guage which  would  have  restricted  re- 
view of  eyewitness  testimony,  the  Senate 
did  accept  language  which  states  that 
the  testimonj'  of  an  eyewitness  shall  be 
admissible  in  evidence,  even  though  the 
defendant  dees  not  have  an  attorney 
while  in  the  lineup. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  rate  of  crime 
rising  at  10  times  the  rate  of  population 
growth  in  these  United  States,  we  in  the 
Congress  should  do  all  we  can  to  curb 
this  horrible  trend. 

The  Congress  must  act  to  restore  the 
rights  of  the  people  to  have  their  pros- 
ecuting attorneys  place  in  evidence  be- 
fore juries  the  voluntary  confessions, 
identification,  and  Incriminating  state- 
ments made  voluntarily  by  defendants. 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Eckhardt]. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
ever  was  a  time  when  Congress  should 
not  shake  the  recognized  validity  and 
authority  of  our  Government,  its  proc- 
esses and  its  institutions,  it  is  now.  Re- 
spect for  law  and  enforcement  of  law 
must  go  hand  in  hand.  There  can  be  no 
respect  for  law  when  it  is  shoddily,  im- 
perfectly or  unfairly  enforced.  And 
there  can  be  no  enforcement  of  law — in 
a  democracy — if  the  law  and  the  insti- 
tutions that  apply  it  are  not  respected. 

I  am  for  law  enforcement.  I  have  long 
been  for  the  President's  proposals  to 
curb  crime.  The  provisions  of  title  I  of 
H.R.  5037  as  it  came  from  the  Senate 
generally  enact  these  provisions.  The 
most  important  ones  are  these: 

First.  The  pumping  of  Federal  funds 
into  the  States  efforts  at  public  protec- 
tion wherein  as  much  as  one-third  of 


any  grant  may  be  expended  to  upgrade 
police  salaries. 

Second.  The  provision  for  innovative 
measui-es  to  prevent  crime  in  the  com- 
munity, like  community  service  ofRcers 
would  restore  some  of  the  salutary  ef- 
fects of  the  policeman  on  the  beat. 

Third.  The  recruitment  and  training 
of  law-enforcement  officers  to  make  that 
calling  more  efficient. 

Fourth.  The  application  of  advanced 
professional  training  through  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  the  FBI  and  through 
grants-in-aid  to  local  universities  to 
make  of  criminal  investigation  a  real 
profession  that  is  not  dead-ended  in  the 
job  of  police  lieutenant. 

However,  I  think  the  bill  as  it  came 
from  the  Senate  contains  the  bad.  along 
with  the  good,  in  these  respects: 

First.  Title  II  tends  to  undermine  the 
constitutionally  enunciated  standards 
respecting  the  taking  of  confessions,  of 
giving  constitutional  warning,  and  of 
affording  fifth  amendment  protection. 
However,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Senate  wisely  omitted  the  attempt  of 
the  Senate  committee  to  take  away  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  •  Court  to 
review  these  matters  upon  constitution- 
al grounds.  Had  the  Senate  not  altered 
the  bill  in  this  respect.  I  could  not  have 
voted  for  it  under  any  circumstances,  be- 
cause it  would  have  done  more  harm  in 
undermining  respect  for  law  and  for  the 
courts  than  it  would  have  done  good  in 
providing  improved  law  enforcement.  It 
would  have  done  this  by  subverting  judi- 
cial review  and  this  is,  to  an  extent, 
within  the  power  of  Congress.  However, 
for  Congress  to  attempt  to  utilize  the 
power  in  the  way  it  did  in  the  Senate 
Committee  version  would,  in  all  but  legal 
from,  be  an  act  of  revolution.  The  bill, 
as  it  was  rewritten  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, would  have  changed  the  whole 
structure  of  the  American  Government 
had  it  been  enacted  into  law. 

Second.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  con- 
tained in  title  m  are  lamentable  en- 
croachments on  privacy  and  on  consti- 
tutional rights.  They  permit  wiretapping 
to  seek  evidence  concerning  a  great 
variety  of  offenses  which  may  be  charged 
against  a  citizen — and  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  charges  may  not  ultimately 
be  borne  out.  but  in  seeking  to  do  so  the 
citizen's  privacy  is  shamefully  invaded. 
Also  to  be  taken  into  the  balance  are 
the  provisions  of  title  IV  concerning 
State  firearms  control  assistance.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  move  toward  control 
of  firearms,  particularly  pistols.  We  can 
no  longer  ignore  the  danger  of  giving 
easy  a<;cess  to  firearms  to  psychopaths 
and  nincompoops.  Nor  can  we  ignore  the 
danger  of  offering  an  open  invitation 
from  every  pawnshop  window  to  the 
young  to  extend  their  personalities  with 
an  "equalizer." 

Yesterday  I  voted  for  the  motion  of  the 

chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 

the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York,  to  send  this  bill  to  conference.  To- 
day. I  regrpt  that  I  shall  have  to  make 

up  my  mind  to  favor  or  oppose  this  pack- 
age as  a  whole. 

While  the  Senate  version  contained  the 
Court-limiting  provisions  I  was  against  it. 

For,  if  the  Congress  does  not  respect  the 


only  law  that  ultimately  governs  it— the 
Constitution — what  a  sorry  example  we 
set  for  the  people  to  obey  the  laws  that 
govern  them.  But  now,  since  the  bad 
provisions  do  not  raise  tiiese  deep  issues 
of  principle,  and  since  they  can  be  curbed 
witiiin  constitutional  limitations  by  the 
Court.  I  feel  that  the  good  in  the  bill 
is  more  likely  to  survive,  and  that  the 
evil  will  be  largely  removed  by  judicial 
pruning. 

Though  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  in 
Congress  have  chosen  to  send  such  im- 
perfect legislation  to  the  President  with- 
out using  the  full  resources  of  congres- 
sional perfection  in  conference  commit- 
tee. I  am  now  given  no  other  choice  but 
to  join  in  doing  so  if  I  am  to  support 
strong  action  against  crime,  which  ac- 
tion I  strongly  favor. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Much  has  been  and  will  be  said  dur- 
ing this  debate  as  to  why  we  should  or 
should  not  adopt  House  Resolution  1197. 
Unfortunately,  very  little  has  been  said 
about  the  actual  content  and  provisioiis 
of  the  omnibus  crime  control  bill  passed 
late  last  month  in  the  other  body.  I  will 
speak  briefly  of  five  sections  of  the 
amended  H.R.  5037  and  comment  briefly 
on  these  sections. 

Title  I  as  approved  in  the  other  body 
makes  a  number  of  changes  in  the  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  As- 
sistance Act  which  we  approved  on  Au- 
gust 8th  of  last  year,  but  title  I  approved 
in  the  other  body  still  retains  the  essence 
of  the  Republican  substitute  proposal 
adopted  here  10  months  ago  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  administration's  safe 
streets  bill.  Title  I  retains  the  block- 
grant  concept  and  provides  for  an  equita- 
ble distribution  formula  primarily 
through  law-enforcement  plans  adopted 
by  the  various  States  in  cooperation  with 
lesser  governmental  units.  The  other 
body  retained  the  principles  of  a  full 
partnership  role  in  the  decisionmaking 
process  by  local  and  State  officials.  In 
addition,  title  I  retains  from  the  House 
version  the  proper  emphasis  on  the  criti- 
cal nationwide  criminal  problems  posed 
by  organized  crime  and  by  riots  and 
violent  civil  disorder. 

TITLE   II CONFESSIONS    AND    XDENTWICATIONS 

Title  II  has  two  provisions:   Section 

3501  makes  volimtary  confessions  ad- 
missible in  Federal  courts,  and  section 

3502  makes  eyewitness  testimony  admis- 
sible in  Federal  coiuts. 

Note  that  neither  of  these  provisions 
affect  the  States  or  the  State  courts, 
whert  the  bulk  of  criminal  cases  are 
tried.  Section  3501  is  a  legislative  attempt 
to  mitigate  the  impact  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  in  Mallory  v.  United 
States  354  U.S.  449  (1957) .  and  Miranda 
v.  Arizona,  384,  U.S.  436  ( 1966^ .  In  Mal- 
lory, the  Court  held  that  an  "unnecessary 
delay"  in  bringing  a  suspect  to  a  magis- 
trate for  presentment  made  any  state- 
ments uttered  by  the  suspect  during  such 
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period  inadmissible  as  evidence  regard- 
less of  their  voluntary  character.  In  Mir- 
anda, the  Court  held  that  any  statements 
made  by  a  suspect  "in  custody  '  were  in- 
admissible if  he  had  not  been  advised 
of  four  constitutional  rights  specified  and 
identified  by  the  Court. 

Section  3501(c)  overrules  the  Mallory 
decision.  The  Mallory  decision  by  its 
own  terms  was  not  based  upon  the  Con- 
stitution but  was  rather  a  gloss  upon  rule 
5(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure.  Thus,  it  would  seem  clear  that 
Congress  has  the  power  to  change  the 
Mallory  rule  in  any  way  it  sees  fit.  In 
fact,  Congress  did  so  in  enacting  Public 
Law  90-226,  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  law. 

Section  3502  is  aimed  at  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  In  United  States  v.  Wade. 
388  U.S.  218  » 1967) .  In  that  decision,  the 
Court  held  that  a  lineup  identification 
in  the  absence  of  coimsel  was  Inadmis- 
sible. 

The  Court  did  not  hold  eyewitness 
testimony  Inadmissible,  as  is  clear  from 
the  fact  that  the  Court  reversed  the  de- 
cision of  the  circuit  court  which  had 
held  that  the  denial  of  the  right  to 
counsel  during  a  lineup  served  as  an 
absolute  bar  to  the  admission  of  eye- 
witness testimony. 

The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  de- 
cision of  the  circuit  court  to  allow  the 
Government  to  offer  evidence  that  the 
accuser  actually  saw  the  accused  com- 
mit the  crime.  What  the  Supreme  Court 
is  thus  requiring  In  its  Wade  decision  is 
proof  that  what  is  offered  as  eyewitness 
testimony  is  really  eyewitness  testimony. 

TITLE    III — WIRETAPPING    AND    ELECTRONIC 
SURVEILLANCE 


Title  III  prohibits,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, the  Interception  and  disclosures  of 
all  wire  and  oral  commimlcatlons.  Clear- 
ly. Congress  can  regulate  wire  communi- 
cations in  view  of  the  obvious  common 
carrier  and  interstate  commerce  basis. 

Subsection  (3)  allows  the  President  to 
use  such  measures  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  protect  the  national  security.  It  also 
provides  for  the  admission  of  evidence  so 
obtained  only  where  such  Interception 
was  reasonable  and  where  such  disclosure 
Is  necessary  to  Implement  the  power  to 
protect  national  security. 

Section  2515  provides  that  evidence  in- 
tercepted In  violation  of  this  title  may 
not  be  used  In  evidence  In  any  proceeding. 

Section  2516  provides  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  or  his  designee  may  obtain 
a  court  order  from  a  Federal  judge  to 
engage  In  electronic  surveillance  only 
when  the  evidence  sought  involves  cer- 
tain enumerated  serious  Federal  crimes — 
and  in  special  cases,  crimes  against  State 

1&.WS 

Section  2518  sets  out  at  length  and  in 
detail  the  procedure  for  making  applica- 
tion for  a  court  order  authorizing  an  In- 
terception. The  requirements  Include  de- 
tailed statements  as  to  the  particular 
offense,  the  location,  the  type  of  com- 
munication, the  person  Involved,  and 
other  investigative  procedures  that  were 
first  tried,  why  others  are  not  likely  to 
succeed,  or  are  too  dangerous,  and  the 
length  of  time  needed.  In  addition,  the 
judge  may  require  such  other  informa- 
tion as  he  deems  necessary.  This  section 
also  describes  at  length  the  requirements 


of  probable  cause  as  to  the  commission 
of  a  crime  tliat  are  preconditions  to  the 
authorizations.  Detailed  requirements  as 
to  the  content  of  each  authorized  order 
are  set  out.  Orders  are  specifically  limited 
to  the  minimum  period  necessary  to 
achieve  the  objective. 

Subsection  '10)  provides  that  ag- 
grieved persons  may  move  to  suppress 
any  evidence  derived  from  an  intercep- 
tion on  specific  grounds  of:  unlawful  In- 
terception, insufficiency  of  the  order,  not 
in  conformity  with  the  order. 

The  prosecution  Is  permitted  to  ap- 
peal within  30  days  from  orders  sup- 
pressing such  evidence  made  prior  to 
trial  when  it  is  certified  that  the  appeal 
Is  not  for  the  purpose  of  delay. 

TITLE   IV — FIREARMS   CONTROL 

This  section  makes  it  unlawful  for  per- 
sons to  be  engaged  in  the  business  of  im- 
porting, manufacturing,  or  dealing  in 
firearms  or  destructive  device  ammuni- 
tion, unless  federally  licensed.  Dealers 
may  not  ship  or  transport  in  commerce 
firearms — excluding  long  guns — or  am- 
munition for  destructive  devices  to  non- 
dealers — nonlicensees.  Interstate  trans- 
actions between  licensed  dealers  aie  per- 
mitted. 

Section  922(a)  also  prohibits  a  non- 
llcensee  from  transporting  into  or  re- 
ceiving in  the  State  of  his  residence  a 
firearm — excluding  long  guns— if  ob- 
tained outside  the  Stete.  It  also  prohibits 
him  from  transporting  into  or  receiving 
in  his  State  any  firearm  obtained  outside 
the  State  if  purcha.se  or  possession  in  the 
State  or  local  subdivision  would  be  im- 
lawful. 

Subsection  '  b )  of  .section  922  makes  it 
unlawful  for  licensees  to  sell  or  deliver 
any  firearms — excluding  long  guns — to 
persons  the  dealer  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  are  less  than  21  years  of  age. 

Subsection  ( b  > '  2  >  prohibits  dealers 
from  selling  or  delivering  firearms  to  any 
person  in  any  SUte  where  purchase  or 
possession  by  the  transferee  would  be  in 
violation  of  any  State  law  or  properly 
published  local  ordinance.  Licensees  are 
also  prohibited  from  selling  or  deliver- 
ing firearms — except  long  guns — to  per- 
sons whom  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve do  not  reside  in  the  licensee's  State. 

TITLE      Vni APPEALS     BY      THE      UNTTED      STATES 

FROM    StrPPRESSION    OF    EVIDENCE    ORDERS 


This  title  implements  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President's  Crime  Commission 
to  permit  the  prosecution  to  appeal  from 
pretrial  orders  that  suppress  evidence 
that  constitutes  a  substantial  proof  of 
a  criminal  violation.  Within  certain  con- 
stitutional limits,  the  right  of  the  prose- 
cution to  appeal  In  criminal  cases  is  pre- 
scribed by  statute.  This  provision  per- 
mits motions  suppressing  evidence  made 
prior  to  trial  of  criminal  cases  to  be  liti- 
gated on  appeal  upon  the  request  of  the 
Federal  prosecutor. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  was  profoundly  moved  this  after- 
noon as  I  listened  to  the  very  eloquent 
tributes  that  were  paid  here  in  the  well 
of  the  House  to  the  late  Senator  from 
New  York,  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

It  occurred  to  me  then  that,  out  of  our 
sense  of  agony  and  anguish  that  we  feel 
on  this  day.  we  would  almost  en'  out  from 
our  hearts,  as  did  the  Prince  of  Den- 


mark, when  he  discovered  the  treachery 
witnin  the  Danish  Court,  that — 

The  time  Is  out  of  joint;  O  cursed  spite. 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right! 

And  yet,  as  we  were  told  by  speaker 
after  speaker  this  afternoon,  we  caimot 
simply  sit  back  in  the  ashes  of  our  grief 
and  resign  ourselves,  as  it  were,  to  that 
alone. 

We  were  told  we  have  an  individual 
and  a  collective  responsibility  to  try  even 
in  this  liour  of  national  tragedy  and  in 
this  hour  of  deep  .sorrow  to  see  if  we 
cannot  move  this  country  forward  once 
again  on  the  path  to  decency  and  order. 
I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  suggest  this 
afternoon  that  this  bill,  embracing  in 
its  11  titles  the  number  of  provisions  it 
does,  is  going  to  be  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish all  of  that. 

Yet  to  the  extent  that  it  does  provide 
a  signal  and  a  very  clear  signal,  to  the 
country  that  we  are  making  a  national 
commitment  to  a  war  on  crime  even  as 
we  liave  to  the  war  on  poverty  and  as 
we  are  launching  other  crusades  and 
causes  in  our  country — we  are  makinc 
today  that  same  kind  of  national  commit- 
ment to  the  war  on  crime. 

I  think  it  is  going  to  serve  to  reassure 
our  Nation. 

What  impresses  me  very  much  about 
this  bill,  and  it  was  discussed  on  yester- 
day, is  that  I  think  we  have  pre.served, 
as  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  put 
it  so  well  in  his  remarks  on  yesterday 
afternoon — we  have  preserved  through 
the  principle  of  block  grants  in  this  bill, 
the  ability  of  the  more  than  40.000  local 
law-enforcement  agencies,  to  participate 
in  State  plans  that  will  be  drawn  and  to 
participate  in  the  funding  that  is  made 
available  under  this  bill. 

We  are  not  creating  a  national  police 
force. 

We  are  not  doing  any  of  those  other 
things  that  we  might  fear,  by  centraliz- 
ing the  control  of  law-enforcement  au- 
thority here  in  Washington. 

Then  I  want  to  say  just  a  word  or  two, 
and  I  hope  others  may  want  to  comment 
on  this  subject  in  the  time  remaining. 
I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  have  in- 
dicated that  title  II  of  this  bill  represents 
an  irresponsible  assault  on  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

I  was  very  liappy  a  moment  ago  to 
hear  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, say  that  he  will  now,  today,  embrace 
this  resolution  and  vote  for  it  too.  Back 
on  the  14th  of  March,  when  he  was  ask- 
ing this  House  to  use  the  identical  pro- 
cedure we  employ  today  he  spoke  these 
words,  and  I  think  they  are  worth  quot- 
ing for  any  Members  who  may  still  lack 
the  assurance  that  they  may  need  to 
realize  that  it  is  proper  that  they  support 
this  resolution. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  I  Mr.  Celler) 
said: 

But  I  would  say  in  the  main  this  bill  as  It 
came  from  the  Sennte  contains  a  far  greater 
degree  of  equities  than  it  might  contain  in- 
equities Therefore,  on  balance  I  embrace  this 
bill  gladly. 


I  think  we  can  say  that  about  this 
bill — that  on  balance,  if  you  weigh  the 
equities  and  the  inequities  that  may  be 
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there,  that  on  balance  it  represents  the 
kind  of  legislation  that  this  House  should 
adopt. 

So  as  the  Scriptures  would  tell  us,  there 
is  a  time  to  every  purpose.  I  think  the 
time  has  come  even  in  this  very  dark 
hour  this  afternoon  that  we  resolve  we 
are  going  to  take  the  action  called  for 
and  to  adopt  the  Senate  amendments  to 
this  bill  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  President  to  do  what  he  has  re- 
peatedly asked  of  this  Congress;  that  is, 
to  give  him  the  tools — to  give  him  the 
legislation  that  he  needs  to  carry  out  the 
war  on  crime  in  this  country. 

This  bill  as  matters  now  stand  is  in 
real  jeopardy  if  it  is  consigned  to  the 
highly  uncertain  fate  of  a  conference 
committee.  The  well-publicized  state- 
ments of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  make  it  patently 
clear  that  he  would  rather  see  no  bill  at 
all  than  to  accept  certain  provisions  of 
title  II  which  he  finds  personally  obnox- 
ious.-With -all  due  deference  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York  it 
should  be  no  more  diflBcult  for  him  to 
accommodate  himself  to  the  wishes  of 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  over^vhelming 
majonty  of  this  House  than  it  was  for 
me  to  surrender  some  of  the  grave  con- 
stitutional resen'ations  which  I  had  held 
regarding  title  Vm  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1968. 

The  Scriptures  remind  us  that  to  every- 
thing there  is  a  season,  and  a  time  to 
every  purpose.  I  suggest  that  the  time  is 
now  and  not  at  some  uncertain  date  in 
the  future  that  we  indicate  our  purpose 
to  enact  this  crime  control  bill  into  law. 

There  are  some  who  have  misgivings 
about  this  legislation  because  of  titles  II 
and  III.  They  see,  particularly  in  title  II. 
an  assault  upon  the  judiciary.  They  fear 
a  confrontation  with  the  judicial  branch 
of  Crovemment.  I  feel  the.se  fears  are 
grossly  exaggerated,  if  not  unfounded. 

Section  3501  makes  voluntary  confes- 
sions admissible  in  Federal  courts.  This 
merely  returns  the  law  in  these  cases  to 
what  it  was  for  more  than  175  years  prior 
to  the  Escobedo  and  Miranda  cases. 

Section  3502  makes  eyewitness  testi- 
mony admissible  in  Federal  courts  and 
repeals  the  effect  of  the  decision  in  the 
Wade  case  decided  in  1967.  The  legisla- 
tive history  with  respect  to  section  3501 
ia»  makes  it  clear  the  intent  is  to  bring 
back  the  14th  amendment  or  due-proc- 
ess test  of  voluntary-  confessions  in  lieu 
01  the  fifth  amendment  or  self-incrimi- 
nation test. 

Section  3501 'bi  specifically  enumer- 
ates the  factors  the  trial  judge  shall  con- 
sider in  determining  the  voluntariness  of 
a  confession.  And  it  is  important  to  note 
that  these  include  whether  Mallory  was 
violated;  whether  Miranda  was  violated 
and  whether  the  defendant  knew  why 
he  was  charged.  The  statute  would  mere- 
ly provide  that  these  factors  "need  not 
be  conclusive  on  the  issue  of  voluntari- 
ness." A  court,  therefore,  would  not  even 
be  precluded  from  applying  the  Miranda 
rule,  if  it  wished  to  do  so  in  a  particular 
case 

Section  3501  <  c '  does  overrule  the  Mal- 
lory decision.  However,  Congress  has  al- 
ready done  so  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia crime  bill   which  was  signed  into 


law  by  the  President.  Furthermore,  it  is 
extremely  important  to  note  that  the 
Mallory  decision  was  based  by  its  own 
terms  on  an  intei^pretation  of  rule  5ia> 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure rather  than  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion itself.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  em- 
phasized that  the  effect  of  this  section, 
3501 1  c  is  merely  to  afBnn  the  propo- 
sition that  a  confe.ssion  cannot  be  ruled 
out  solely  because  of  a  delay  in  present- 
ment. Spieciflcally,  a  6-hour  delay  be- 
fore the  suspect  is  brought  before  a  com- 
mitting magistrate  would  be  permitted. 

Title  III  of  the  Senate  amendment  to 
H.R.  5037,  is  similar  to  legislation  pre- 
viously introduced  by  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House 
Judiciai-y  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  McCullochI.  The  prin- 
cipal draftsman  was  a  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Notre  Dame,  Robert 
Blakey.  It  would  permit  the  issuance  of 
electronic  surveillance  orders  only  upon 
the  showing  of  probable  cause  as  to  the 
commission  of  certain  listed  crimes  with 
exceptions  for  national  security.  The  sec- 
tion dealing  with  the  procedure  for  in- 
terception of  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tions occupies  10  pages  of  the  Senate  bill. 
It  sets  forth  in  the  most  elaborate  and 
precise  detail  the  safeguards  surround- 
ing the  application  to  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  for  authority  to  make 
a  wiretap.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  fully 
designed  to  guard  against  any  unwar- 
ranted invasion  of  the  precious  right  of 
privacy.  It  would  not  permit  mere  fishing 
expeditions.  There  must  be  detailed  proof 
of  probable  cause  that  a  crime  has  been 
committed  before  such  a  procedure  can 
even  be  initiated. 

Title  IV  relates  only  to  handguns.  It 
is  a  modest  provision  but  certainly  war- 
ranted in  the  day  and  age  in  which  we 
live. 

So  I  hope  that  this  resolution  we  have 
before  us  this  afternoon  will  be  adopted. 

I  would  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Rhodes]  as  well  as  all  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  bring  this  resolution 
as  expeditiously  as  possible  to  the  floor 
today  and  to  take  the  action  on  it  that 
the  country  is  waiting  for  us  to  take. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am  most 
pleased  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio   [Mr. 

McCULLOCHl. 

Mr.  xMcCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  and  join 
with  him  in  his  excellent  statement. 

I  felt  that  way  when  the  Senate 
amendments  came  to  the  House  on  the 
24th  day  of  May.  I  felt  that  way  last 
week,  and  I  felt  that  way  yesterday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  resolution  Is 
unanimously  adopted. 

I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5037.  In  this 
time  of  national  mourning,  words  turn 
to  .sand  in  my  mouth. 

On  the  face  of  every  man  and  woman 
in  our  land  there  is  written  shock  and 
sorrow.  'Why  has  this  happened"?  That 
question  has  no  easy  answer. 

I  can  only  ob.serve  that  the  Nation  is 
suffering  growing  pains.  Yesterday,  when 
we  were  a  "town"  society,  the  community 
governed  itself.  The  community  served 


as  its  own  guardian.  The  community  was 
its  own  restraint. 

Today,  we  are  a  "city"  society,  a  society 
of  mobile  strangers.  We  are  also  a  society 
where  our  institutions,  academic  and 
religious,  too  often  foster  a  dissent  far 
beyond  that  of  responsible  citizenship 
and  self-discipline.  Our  legal  institutions 
have  also  gone  far  down  the  same  road 
by  permitting  excessive  dissent  and  by 
overemphasizing  individual  liberties  at 
the  expense  of  society's  liberties. 

While  these  progressive  conditions  and 
an  atmosphere  of  virtually  unlimited  in- 
dividual liberty  provide  the  cradle  for  the 
birth  of  new  freedom  and  opportunity 
for  people,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
new  freedoms  require  new  responsibil- 
ities. 

That  is  the  challenge  that  has  not  been 
met. 

In  our  national  past,  the  small  town, 
the  cohesive  community  and  our  institu- 
tions contained  elements  of  their  own 
natural  order.  Friends  and  neighbors 
had  a  stake  in  law  and  order.  In  our  new 
and  more  mobile  society,  these  old  sanc- 
tions no  longer  work.  What  is  needed  is 
a  new  emphasis  on  social  and  legal  order. 
The  place  to  start  is  within  our  existing 
agencies  who  provide  for  law  and  order 
and  stability  in  our  society. 

The  police,  the  prosecution,  and  the 
courts  are  all  in  dire  need  of  assistance 
to  cope  with  the  seemingly  overwhelm- 
ing problems  of  today. 

This  bill.  H.R.  5037.  is  a  start.  It  pro- 
vides for  better  training  and  education 
for  police,  more  sophisticated  tools  for 
law  enforcement  such  as  electronic  sur- 
veillance, and  the  financial  assistance  to 
utilize  automatic  data-processing  com- 
puters, and  other  new  techniques,  gun 
control  legislation  and  new  rules  of  evi- 
dence and  procedure  in  criminal  cases — 
all  of  which  should  help. 

However,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill  will 
mark  the  end  of  crime  in  America.  Ulti- 
mately, it  is  not  the  law  that  governs 
a  land  but  rather  the  values  that  its  in- 
habitants hold  dear.  It  is  to  that  end  that 
we  must  rededicate  ourselves. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Termessee  [Mr.  QtriLLEN]. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  1197,  au- 
thored by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Anderson]. 

We  must  pass  this  anticrime  bill — H.R. 
5037 — today:  not  tomorrow,  not  next 
week,  but  today. 

We  must  put  an  end  to  the  rioting,  the 
looting,  the  burning,  and  the  murdering 
that  have  been  running  wild  on  our 
streets  throughout  the  country.  This  an- 
ticrime measure  Is  a  step  forward  to  do 
this. 

I  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  condone  this 
flagrant  violation  of  law  and  order  so 
much  in  evidence  throughout  the  land. 

It  is  high  time  that  this  Congress  does 
v.'hatever  It  takes  to  put  an  end  to  vio- 
lence, to  put  an  end  to  anarchy,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  this  flagrant  violation  of 
law  and  order. 

While  this  anticrime  bill  is  absolutely 
necessary,  I  feel  that  we  already  have 
laws  on  the  books  which,  if  enforced, 
would  put  an  end  to  these  terrible  hap- 
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penings.  but  we  cannot  close  our  eyes 
and  delay  any  longer  any  measure  which 
would  give  the  law-enforcement  officers 
more  power  or  machinery  with  which  to 
accomplish  this.  This  measure  would 
do  that. 

Let  us  put  the  responsibility  for  what 
has  been  happening  in  America  where 
it  belongs. 

The  administration  in  the  White 
House  has  not  dealt  firmly  with  the  law 
violators.  Those  in  high  places  have  re- 
fused to  have  the  lav.-s  of  this  land  en- 
forced. The  administration  in  the  White 
House  must  put  its  foot  dowai  firmly  and 
bring  this  violence,  this  burning,  this 
looting,  this  murdering  to  a  screeching 
halt. 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
goes  on  television  and  calls  on  the  Con- 
gress to  act.  This  is  a  deliberate  act,  in 
my  opinion,  to  evade  and  shirk  the  issue 
at  hand  He  cannot  place  the  blame  on 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
in  his  hands,  and  he  has  consistently 
failed  to  enforce  the  laws  of  this  land 
already  on  the  books  as  a  result  of  con- 
gre.ssional  action. 

Tlie  Supreme  Court's  power  must  be 
curbed,  and  this  measure  will  .serve  as  a 
signal  notice  t3  the  membership  of  that 
Court  that  this  Congress  means  business. 
And  the  U.S.  Attorney  General's  office 
is  a  shame  and  a  disarace  to  this  great 
Nation,  and  it  all  emanates  from  the 
lack  of  coj;  age  at  the  top. 

It  .sickens  me  as  an  A.merlcan  and  as 
a  Member  of  this  House  when  the  U.S. 
.Attorney  General  refuses  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  his  office.  It  worries  me  and 
deeply  concerns  me  as  to  what  is  hap- 
pening to  my  country.  It  is  not  all  right 
to  murder,  to  burn,  to  steal,  to  destroy. 
There  are  laws  on  the  books  to  stop  this 
now— not  tomorrow,  not  next  week,  but 
this  ver>'  moment — and  they  must  be 
enforced. 

But  the  passage  of  this  measure— this 
anticrime  bill— is  demanded  by  the 
American  people  and  I  for  one  ani  going 
to  do  ever\-thing  in  my  power  to  aid  in 
turning  this  country  around  into  the 
right  path  so  that  the  .'\merican  people 
can  be  safe  in  the  streets,  so  that  fear 
will  not  continue  throughout  the  land. 
The  House  yesterday  showed  its  forti- 
tude by  demanding  this  measure  now, 
and  I  urge  that  we  recede  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendments. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jield  1  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  previous  question  is  de- 
feated, then  a  motion  would  be  in  order 
to  eliminate  titles  II  and  III,  which  are 
objectionable  because  they  deal  with  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  regarding  the  ad- 
missibility of  confessions  and  authorize 
broad-scale  wiretapping  and  electronic 
eavesdropping  without  effective  controls. 
So  I  urge  my  colleagues,  at  the  time  of 
the  vote  on  the  previous  question,  to  de- 
feat the  previous  question.  In  the  event 
It  Is  defeated  the  amendment  will  be 
offered  by  me  to  eliminate  titles  II  and 
III. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  centleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  WhitenerI. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 


author  of  a  resolution  identical  to  the 
one  now  before  the  House.  I  would  urge 
our  colleagues  to  vote  for  the  resolution. 
It  is  my  judgment  that  final  enactment 
of  H.R.  5037  is  the  most  expeditious  way 
to  meet  the  problem  of  crime  that  is  now 
available  to  us. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  yester- 
day and  today  there  has  been  an  undue 
emphasis  given  to  title  II  of  the  bill. 
There  arc  many  other  titles  which  are 
equally  significant. 

I  am  impre.ssed  .vith  one  which  has 
never  had  the  honor  of  being  mentioned 
in  the  debate.  Tliat  is  title  VIII.  which 
gives  to  the  U.S.  Government  the  right 
of  appeal  v.-here  motions  to  suppress  evi- 
dence have  been  allowed  in  the  trial 
court.  This  will  mean  that  hereafter  the 
trial  judge  will  not  be  able  to  require 
the  United  States  to  go  into  court  with 
one  arm  tied  behind. 

By  reason  of  title  VIII,  the  decision  by 
a  cri.il  judge  to  suppress  evidence  will  be 
appealable.  The  appellate  court  will  make 
the  decision  a.s  to  the  competency  of  the 
evidence,  and  the  case  will  then  go  back 
for  trial  if  that  court  finds  that  the  evi- 
dence may  be  used.  In  my  judgment,  this 
will  be  a  great  improvement  in  criminal 
Ijrocedure. 

Other  titles  in  the  bill  deal  with  wire- 
tapping. State  firearms  control  as.sist- 
ance,  disqualification  of  Federal  em- 
l)loyecs  from  employment  if  convicted  of 
engagin'i  in  riots  or  civil  disorder,  and 
provides  additional  .urounds  for  the  is- 
.suance  of  search  warrants  in  the  investi- 
gation of  criminal  conduct.  Another  title 
in  the  bill  provides  that  hereafter  when- 
ever a  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  is  appointed,  such  ap- 
pointment is  subject  to  Senate  confirma- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  yesterday  in  the 
debate  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  CellerI  to  send  the 
bill  to  conference,  there  are  several  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  about  which  I  have 
some  doubt.  Notwithstanding  my  lack 
of  total  satisfaction  with  the  language 
of  the  bill,  I  believe  that  it  is  imperative 
that  we  immediately  take  favorable  ac- 
tion in  order  that  the  new  tools  provided 
in  this  legislation  may  be  made  avail- 
able in  the  battle  against  crime. 

While  this  bill  is  not  the  total  answer 
to  meeting  the  crime  wave  that  is  now 
being  experienced  in  our  Nation,  it  Is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

I.  therefore,  support  the  resolution 
and  urcp  its  immediate  adoption. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  RailsbackI. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  think  that  time  permits  any  kind 
of  careful  analysis  of  the  crime  bill 
which  is  under  consideration,  but  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  speaking  for  my.self.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  Senate  Included 
many  tools  which  I  think  should  jirove 
very  useful  in  the  war  against  crime. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
block  grant  approach  is  retained  in  re- 
spect to  the  allocation  of  funds  under 
title  I.  This  is  the  approach  that  was 
taken  by  the  House,  in  an  amendment 
introduced  by  Congressman  Cahill.  on 
which  I  had  the  privilege  to  work  with 


him,  and  which  was  passed  overwhelm- 
ingly by  the  House. 

I  can  tell  the  Members  also  that  many 
of  us,  who  as  members  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  testimony  in  respect  to 
the  need  for  wiretap  legislation,  were 
firmly  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
this  particular  legislation  with  judicial 
safeguards — and  I  am  very  pleased  to 
support  that  section  in  the  bill. 

For  a  minute  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
the  gun  control  section.  This  is  not  the 
approach  that  many  of  us  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  would  have  preferred. 
I  was  very  proud  to  work  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pcnn.syivania  I  Mr.  Bies- 
TERl.  who  worked  out  what  I  thouaht 
was  a  reasonable  approach,  a  compro- 
mise approach  to  the  difficult  subject  of 
pun  control  legislation. 

Our  bill,  in.stead  of  banning  interstate 
.sales,  would  have  regulated  interstate 
sales.  It  would  have  differentiated  be- 
tween the  law-abiding  citizen  and  those 
citizens  who  were  apt  to  use  flreaims  in 
a  hazardous  manner.  It  would  have  re- 
quired the  Secretary  of  th>'  Treasury  to 
Lssue  licen.ses  to  dealers  who  qualified 
and  who  could  prove  they  were  qualified 
and  who  met  the  conditions  set  forth  in 
the  bill. 

But  we  know  that  something  must  be 
done  to  restoi-e  law  and  order.  I  frel 
verj'  .strongly  that  there  are  enough  con- 
structive aspL^cis  to  the  Senate  version, 
so  that  v.-e  should  expeditiously  pnd 
qu'ckly  pass  it. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield'' 

Mr.  RAILSBACK  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Pennsylvania    [Mr.  Bies- 

TER  i . 

Mr.  BIESTER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
plecsed  to  join  with  my  colleague  in  the 
v.-ell  in  the  remarks  he  has  made.  The 
gentleman  made  a  very  considerable  con- 
tribution to  the  passage  of  this  bill  in 
the  form  it  passed  the  Hou.se.  In  many 
resijects  this  is  a  House  bill.  Many  of 
its  .segments  were  separate  bills  that 
l)as.sed  the  Hou.se.  Among  them  was  the 
appeals  bill  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  IMr.  RailsbackI. 

On  the  gun  control  provisions,  I  ap- 
preciate the  cooperation  of  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well.  We  tried  to  write  a  flex- 
ible bill  with  regulations  which  gave 
consideration  and  effectivene.ss  to  State 
and  municipal  regulations.  We  did  so 
brcnm^e  we  felt  the  need  f  ^r  .•sensible  reg- 
ulation of  uun  sales.  While  I  share  with 
the  gentleman  reseiwations  about  the 
bill  before  us,  I  believe  the  purpo.se  we 
pursued  at  the  outset  and  the  need  that 
moved  us  to  introduce  our  bill  calls  for 
support  of  the  Senate  bill  in  its  entirety, 
including  the  gun  control  .section. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
IMr.O'IlARAl 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  the  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Act  10  months  ago.  we 
adopted  an  amendment  which  ear- 
marked S30  million  of  the  total  sum  au- 
thorized for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
local  law-enforcement  agencies  in  the 
control  and  prevention  of  riots.  Unfor- 
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tunately.  the  Senate  reduced  the  amount 
set  aside  for  that  purpose  by  exactly  one- 
half,  to  $15  million.  Worse  yet,  the  Sen- 
ate, when  it  amended  this  legislation  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  neglected  to  make 
corresponding  changes  in  the  authoriza- 
tion section,  so  that  on  a  quick  reading 
of  the  bill,  one  might  think  that  no  funds 
had  been  earmarked  for  the  purpose  of 
riot  control  and  prevention. 

I  had  hoped  this  bill  might  go  to  con- 
ference, so  this  question  could  be  cleared 
up. 

I  believe  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  to 
say  to  those  who  have  the  responsibility 
for  administering  this  law  that  this  mis- 
take was  a  technical  mistake.  I  believe 
the  Senate,  while  amending  the  bill  on 
the  floor,  did  intend  that  at  least  $15 
million  go  for  the  purpose  of  riot  pre- 
vention and  control. 

I  should  like  to  have  some  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  or  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  now  handling  the  bill, 
state  bis  agreement  with  the  proposition. 
I  believe  it  is  a  legitimate  interpretation 
and  one  in  accord  with  the  intent  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  received  no  re- 
sponse, I  will  simply  assert  that  my  own 
reading  of  the  bill  and  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings suggest  that  to  me. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  TMr. 
Teagui]. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  just  like  to  point  out  something 
in  this  bill  which  the  House  is  doing  to- 
day which  I  certainly  do  not  believe  we 
want  to  do. 

On  page  126  of  the  bill  the  words  are 
used:  "veterans  who  are  other  than  hon- 
orably discharged,"  and  then,  below 
that,  the  words  are:  "a  threat  to  the 
safety  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  Speaker,  between  a  dishonorable 
discharge  and  an  honorable  discharge 
there  are  four  other  kinds  of  discharges: 
undesirable,  bad  conduct,  resigned  for 
the  good  of  the  service,  and  general.  On 
some  of  those  discharges  we  give  the  vet- 
eran every  benefit  of  the  GI  bill. 

To  say  this  in  this  bill,  "other  than 
honorably  discharged"  seems  to  me  we 
are  making  a  big  mistake. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper]. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  90th  Congress  I  intro- 
duced House  Joint  Resolution  1,  to  set 
UD  a  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House,  appointed  by  the  heads  of 
the  respective  bodies,  to  make  a  study 
of  all  aspects  of  this  matter  of  crime, 
and  to  make  due  recommendations  as  to 
everything  Congress  could  possibly  do 
to  prevent  and  to  suppress  crime  and 
violence  in  America. 

On  Tuesday  morning.  In  the  Mem- 
bers' private  dining  room,  on  the  first 
floor,  there  is  going  to  be  a  meeting  of 
those  who  have  joined  in  the  sponsor- 
ship of  that  resolution  and  others  who 
are  interested.  More  than  60  Members 
of  the  House  and  more  than  20  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  have  joined  in 
Introducing  the  resolution. 


I  believe  there  is  something  more  we 
can  do  beyond  the  pending  measure 
and  what  we  have  done  against  crime 
and  violence.  I  believe  we  ought  to  ex- 
plore every  aspect  of  the  subject  to  see 
if  there  is  something  more  we  can  do  by 
joint  action  of  the  two  bodies  before 
adjournment  of  this  Congress  to  give 
assured  security  to  the  people  of  our 
country  in  their  persons,  their  homes, 
and  their  property. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Poff]. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  merely  to  address  a  subject  which 
I  believe  probably  has  been  neglected 
and  unhappily  misunderstood.  I  have 
reference  to  title  II.  which  deals  with 
the  question  of  confessions. 

Those  who  are  alarmed  about  the 
constitutional  question  I  believe  must  be 
under  the  assumption  that  the  bill  now 
on  the  floor  contains  that  form  of  title 
n  which  was  first  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  in  the  Senate. 
This  is  not  a  fact.  That  form  was 
changed  by  amendments  adopted  on  the 
fioor  of  the  other  body.  Among  other 
efforts,  these  amendments  deleted  the 
sections  restricting  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  confession 
and  eye-witness  cases  and  the  section 
suspending  Federal  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  with  respect  to  State  cases. 

In  its  present  form  title  11  simply  says 
that  the  absence  of  warnings  required 
by  Miranda  and  Escobedo  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  element  in  determining 
the  definition  of  voluntariness  but  that 
this  need  not  be  the  controlling  factor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  the  Court 
in  deciding  the  Miranda  case  invitedf  the 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  in  this  field. 
To  prove  my  point  I  quote  from  the  de- 
cision : 

It  is  Impossible  for  us  to  foresee  the  po- 
tential alternatives  for  protecting  the 
privilege  which  might  be  devised  by  Con- 
gress or  the  States  In  the  exercise  of  their 
creative  rule-making  capacities.  Therefore, 
we  cannot  say  that  the  Constitution  neces- 
sarily requires  adherence  to  any  particular 
solution  for  the  inherent  compulsions  of  the 
interrogation  process  as  it  is  presently  con- 
ducted. Our  decision  In  no  way  creates  a 
constitutional  strait-Jacket  which  will  hand- 
icap sound  efforts  at  reform,  nor  Is  It  in- 
tended to  have  this  effect.  We  encourage 
Congress  and  the  States  to  continue  their 
laudable  search  for  increasingly  effective 
ways  of  protecting  the  rights  of  the  In- 
dividual while  promoting  efficient  enforce 
ment  of  our  criminal  laws,  i  Miranda  v.  Ari- 
zona. 384  U.S.  467). 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  write  legis- 
lative history  on  one  or  two  vital  points. 

The  version  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  last  summer  contained  a  specific 
provision  authorizing  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  reserve  a  portion  of  the  planning 
fimds  and  action  funds,  not  exceeding 
3  percent  for  distribution  in  his  discre- 
tion to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  the  Canal 
Zone.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  IsKnds.  The 
remainder  of  the  planning  funds  and 
action  funds  was  to  be  distributed 
according  to  a  population  formula. 
The  version  of  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  Senate   contains   slightly   different 


provisions  for  the  distribution  of  plan- 
ning funds  and  action  funds  to  the  ter- 
ritories and  possessions.  Although  sec- 
tions 205  and  306  of  the  Senate  bill  do 
not  specifically  allocate  a  percentage  of 
plaiuiing  funds  and  action  funds  to  these 
geographic  areas,  section  601  <c)  of  the 
Senate  bill  defines  "State"  as  meaning 
"State  of  the  United  StaUs,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  any  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States."  Since  the  for- 
mulas in  the  Senate  bill  allocate  plan- 
ning funds  and  action  funds  to  "States," 
it  is  clear  that  all  the  territories  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States  are  entitled 
to  participate  in  the  law  enforcement 
assistance  programs  to  be  carried  out 
under  title  I. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  bill  is  a 
modest  but  significant  improvement  over 
the  House  bill  in  this  respect.  It  not  only 
avoids  the  peculiarly  verbose  provisions 
of  the  House  bill  dealing  with  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions,  but  it  also  extends 
the  benefits  of  title  I  to  all  the  territories 
and  possessions,  not  merely  those  terri- 
tories and  possessions  enumerated  in  the 
House  bill.  This  extension  is,  I  submit, 
entirely  appropriate  in  light  of  the  ob- 
vious need  for  law  enforcement  assist- 
ance In  all  geographic  areas  under  the 
possession  and  control  of  the  United 
States. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  tele- 
scoped language  of  the  Senate  bill  in  sec- 
tion 205,  dealing  with  the  allocation  of 
planning  grants,  creates  a  minor  am- 
biguity, since  the  language  may  possibly 
be  read  as  requiring  that  $100,000  in 
planning  f  imds  must  be  allocated  to  each 
territory  or  possession. 

Such  a  reading  would,  of  course,  be 
entirely  inappropriate,  since  in  many  of 
the  smaller  territories  and  possessions, 
the  allocation  of  $100,000  for  law-en- 
forcement planning  is  likely  to  be  far  In 
excess  of  the  legitimate  planning  needs 
of  the  areas.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Senate  bill  should  be  interpreted  in  this 
manner,  and  I  do  not  so  read  it.  The  Law 
Eiiforcement  Assistance  Administration 
has  ample  discretion  to  award  planning 
grants  to  the  territories  and  possessions, 
consistent  with  their  needs,  without  being 
obligated  to  make  full  $100,000  grants 
in  each  case.  The  other  substantive 
changes  made  by  the  Senate  in  the  House 
bill  are  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  this 
interpretation.  Fairly  read  as  a  whole, 
I  believe  that  this  is  the  intent  of  the 
Senate. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  briefly 
on  the  provisions  of  title  VIII  of  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  Senate,  which  provides 
for  an  appeal  by  the  United  States  from 
orders  granting  motions  to  suppress  evi- 
dence. Although  most  of  the  debates  In 
the  Congress  on  this  bill  have  emphasized 
the  need  for  an  appeal  in  cases  where 
evidence  is  suppressed  as  the  fruit  of  an 
illegal  search  and  seizure  under  the 
fourth  amendment,  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize that  title  VIII  by  its  terms  will 
also  permit  the  appeal  of  orders  sup- 
pressing at  leasit  two  other  types  of  evi- 
dence— confessions,  admissions,  and  eye- 
witness identifications.  At  the  present 
time,  the  prosecution  of  many  significant 
cases  in  the  Federal  courts  is  thwarted 
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because  of  the  holding  of  a  single  district 
judge  that  a  confession  or  admission 
has  been  unlawfully  obtained  or  that  the 
identification  of  a  defendant  by  his  vic- 
tim or  by  an  eyewitness  to  the  crime  was 
unlawful.  By  authorizing  an  appeal  in 
such  cases,  and  thereby  allowing  an  ap- 
pellate court  to  determine  whether  the 
decision  of  the  district  judge  suppressing 
the  evidence  is  in  accord  with  existing 
law,  title  VIII  may  enable  many  of  these 
prosecutions  to  be  saved.  I  therefore  wel- 
come the  wisdom  of  the  Senate  in  accept- 
ing the  general  language  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  last  September,  and 
thereby  allowing  appeals  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  all  such  cases. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
quote  the  words  of  one  of  America's 
foremost  jurists.  These  words  are  as 
follows : 

At  the  present  time  in  this  country  there 
Is  more  danger  that  criminals  will  escape 
Justice  than  that  they  will  be  subjected  to 
tyranny. 

Those  words  were  uttered  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.  They 
were  uttered  64  years  ago  in  a  more 
tranquil  era  than  the  one  in  which  we 
live,  but  I  submit  that  they  are  even  more 
pertinent  today  than  they  were  then. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentle- 
man trom  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Taylor). 
Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  thinking  sadly  of  the  tragic  conse- 
quences of  \-iolence  and  crime  in  Ameri- 
ca. The  greatest  problem  facing  our  Na- 
tion is  the  breakdown  of  law  and  order. 
Major  crime  is  increasing  six  times  as 
fast  as  the  population  is  growing. 

There  is  in  the  Nation  a  spirit  of  re- 
bellion and  anarchy.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  redress  alleged  grievances  by 
calculated,  premeditated  civil  disobedi- 
ence and  to  settle  problems  in  the  streets, 
rather  than  before  legislative  bodies  or 
in  the  courts. 

The  criminal  has  long  received  all  the 
protection  to  which  he  is  entitled  under 
the  Constitution.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  seen  to  that.  Now  it  is  time  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  law-abiding  citizens. 

In  my  judgment,  our  Nation  has  stood 
for  almost  200  years  because  we  are  a 
nation  of  laws  that  we  have  been  will- 
ing to  enforce.  The  certainty  of  punish- 
ment is  still  the  best  deterrent  to  crime. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  said: 
No  man  is  above  the  law  and  none  is  below 
it.  nor  do  we  ask  any  man's  permission  when 
we  require  liim  to  obey  it. 

Our  people  are  fed  up  with  crime  and 
disorder.  They  are  demanding  effective 
action  to  restore  law  and  order  to  our 
streets  and  homes.  Tolerance  of  law  vio- 
lations benefits  only  the  lawless.  That 
which  has  happened  in  France  must  not 
happen  here. 

In  my  opinion,  much  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  intolerable  conditions  rests 
with  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  In  decision 
after  decision  since  World  War  II,  this 
Court  has  weakened  the  whole  structure 
of  American  criminal  law  in  an  attempt 
to  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
p)erson  accused  of  crime. 

Federal  court  decisions  have  shattered 
legal   precedents,   have   annulled   State 


laws,  and  have  declared  void  State  court 
decisions.  What  has  resulted  is  a  legal 
jungle  wherein  lawyers  and  judges  grope 
their  way  thi-ough  a  maze  of  court  deci- 
sions, all  having  as  their  effect  a  weak- 
ening of  the  police  power. 

Police  officers  need  to  know  their 
powers  to  question,  detain,  and  arrest; 
but  Federal  law  and  the  law  of  all  the 
States  on  this  question  have  been  in  great 
confusion. 

In  the  June  13.  1966,  case  of  Miranda 
aeainst  Arizona,  the  Supreme  Court 
.stated  that  an  accused  jierson  has  ihe 
right  to  remain  silent  and  any  statement 
he  does  make  may  be  used  as  evidence. 
He  has  the  right  to  the  presence  of  an 
attorney,  either  retained  or  appointed. 
He  must  be  informed  of  these  rights  be- 
fore he  can  be  interrogated,  and  he  can 
have  his  attorney  with  him  during  in- 
terrogation. He  may  voluntarily  and 
knowingly  waive  his  right  to  remain 
silent,  but  this  must  be  done  in  an  in- 
telligent, positive  way.  Now  what  does 
that  mean?  The  Government  does  not 
hire  a  lawyer  to  advise  the  officer  what 
to  do. 

The  dangerous  imbalance  between  the 
rights  of  the  accused  and  the  rights  of 
society  to  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty must  be  corrected.  Court  decisions 
upsetting  State  laws  and  precedents  and 
unleashing  thousands  of  criminals  have 
had  a  profoundly  demoralizing  effect  on 
law  enforcement  in  our  country. 

The  Federal  court  has  strengthened 
the  rights  of  the  criminal  and  restricted 
the  power  of  the  police.  It  has  dropped 
a  legal  curtain  of  protection  around 
hardened,  unreformed  criminals.  It  has 
handicapped  the  policeman  who  tries  to 
enforce  the  law. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  speak  up  and  let  the  judiciary 
know  in  clear  and  unmistakable  terms 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  rights 
of  society  must  be  restored  and  pro- 
t6ctcd. 

The  passage  of  the  motion  before  us  is 
a  rebuke  to  the  U.S.  Suprem':  Court.  It 
reverses  decisions  which  had  virtually 
eliminated  confession  as  a  law-enforce- 
ment instrument  and  which  had 
shackled  the  police  and  prosecuting  offi- 
cers. As  we  attempt  to  restore  law  and 
order  in  America  such  action  is  neces- 
sary. »      .   ,j  X. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [  Mr.  Dorn  1 . 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  police, 
sheriffs,  deputies,  patrolmen,  and  all 
State  and  local  law-enforcemnt  agen- 
cies desperately  need  the  equipment, 
weapons,  and  scientific  research  this  bill 
will  provide.  Aid  to  our  law-enforcement 
officers  is  urgent  to  cope  with  the  grow- 
ing crimewave,  violence,  and  arson, 
which  is  threatening  the  very  existence 
of  our  country. 

This  bill  today  will  aid  our  State  and 
local  communities  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate salaries  and  fringe  benefits  for 
our  law-enforcement  officers.  It  is  a  step 
toward  aiding  the  families  of  our  law- 
enforcement  officers  to  live  in  dignity 
and  respect.  This  bUl  today  is  a  tan- 
gible evidence  and  manifestation  of  re- 
spect on  the  part  of  this  House  for  the 


men  sUndlng  guard  in  the  byw»ys  and 
streets  of  our  country  to  preserve  law 
and  order.  Never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  have  we  faced  the 
grave  possibility  of  anarchy,  chaos,  and 
the  disrespect  for  those  men  and  women 
trying  to  maintain  law  and  order  to  pre- 
serve our  individual  freedom  and  our  sa- 
cred democratic  institutions.  This  bill 
will  help  our  law-enforcement  officers  to 
fight  crime  by  curbing,  even  though  to 
a  small  degree,  the  ix)wer  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  turn  criminals  scot  free 
and  lun  roughshod  over  the  rights  of  the 
American  people.  I  hope  someday  be- 
fore too  long  this  Congress  will  regain 
its  power  for  the  American  people  and 
prevent  the  Supreme  Court  from  writing 
the  law  and  eroding  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  i>eople  are 
looking  to  us  to  restore  oi-der  in  this 
country  so  that  they  can  again  walk  the 
streets"  without  fear.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  looking  to  us  to  restore  the  pres- 
tige and  influence  of  our  great  country 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  late  U.S.  Senator  once 
.said: 

Democratic  Instllutlons  exist  by  reason  of 
their  virtue.  If  ever  they  fall,  it  will  be  when 
we  have  forgotten  the  past,  become  indif- 
ferent to  the  present  and  utterly  reckless 
as  to  the  future. 


Mr,  Speaker,  let  us  look  to  the  future  of 
our  Nation  and  give  the  next  generation 
an  opportunity  under  law  and  order  to 
preserve  our  great  democratic  institu- 
tions for  all  time  to  come.  I  urge  this 
house  to  past  this  anticrime  bill  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  to  serve  notice 
on  the  lawless  and  the  criminal  that  we 
will  not  tolerate  the  destruction  of  our 

republic. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5037 
and  House  Resolution  1197  I  am  par- 
ticularlv  pleased  that  the  Senate  includ- 
ed therein  title  V.  which  provides  for  dis- 
qualification from  Federal  employment 
of  individuals  convicted  by  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction of  inciting  a  riot  or  civil  disorder: 
organizing,  promoting,  encouraging,  or 
participating  in  such  activities ;  aiding  or 
abetting  any  person  in  committing  such 
offenses:  or  of  any  offense  determined  by 
the  head  of  the  employing  agency  to  have 
been  committed  in  furtherance  of.  or 
while  participating  in.  a  riot  or  civil  dis- 
order. 

As  our  colleagues  know.  I  have  been 
offering  amendments  to  pending  legisla- 
tion since  1966  which  would  prohibit  pay- 
ment of  salaries  to  any  Federal  employees 
convicted  of  riot-related  offenses.  The 
first  amendment,  attached  to  an  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  authorization 
measure  in  1966,  affected  OEO  employees 
and  poverty  workers  in  OEO  financed 
agencies.  As  our  colleagues  also  know, 
there  were  a  number  of  cases  throughout 
the  country-  that  year  when  poverty  work- 
ers were  accused  by  authorities  of  in- 
flammatory- statements  preceding  riots  in 
major  cities.  The  amendment  was  adopt- 
ed. ..       ^  i 

In  1967.  because  of  activities  of  certain 
employees  in  the  Department  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfaic.  especially  one 
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Individual  who  was  reported  in  the  local 
press  as  having  urged  students  to  direct 
the  "blaclc  power'  movement  toward  the 
downfall  of  capitalism,  and  who  on  an- 
other occasion  called  on  Negroes  to  arm 
themselves  against  the  police.  I  offered 
the  amendment  again,  this  time  to  the 
Labor-HEW  Appropriations  measure  un- 
der consideration.  The  amendment  was 
passed  unanimously 

After  the  Washington  riots  in  April, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  offered  the  amendment  fco 
each  appropriations  measure  this  House 
considered  until  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  on  the  most  recent  date  we 
considered  the  State,  Justice.  Commerce, 
and  the  judiciary  appropriations  meas- 
ure. Included  it  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  bill  in  committee.  At  the  present 
time.  Mr.  Speaker,  employees  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare;  Labor;  Interior: 
Jastice;  and  Agriculture  are  covered 
under  my  amendment. 

It  is  trul>-  shameful.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
in  the  Urii.I.ed  States  of  America,  the  most 
powerful  Nation  on  earth  and  the  most 
democratic,  we  should  have  to  legislate 
to  prevent  Federal  employees  from  riot- 
ing and  attempting  to  destroy  their  Gov- 
ernment. Yet  we  face  violence  at  almost 
any  moment  in  every  city  in  this  Nation, 
and  experience  has  shown  that  some 
Federal  employees  have  become  involved 
in  the  violence  not  only  here  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  the  seat  of  our  Goveniment. 
but  in  other  cities  over  the  Nation. 

No  government  can  survive.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  it  finances  its  own  destruc- 
tion. If  we  aid  those  seeking  to  riot,  fi- 
nance those  intent  on  destroying  law  and 
order,  by  providing  them  with  fimds 
from  the  very  government  they  are  bent 
on  destroying,  we  are  fueling  the  fires  of 
that  destruction. 

Officials  in  most  duly  established  gov- 
erning bodies,  in  their  oaths  of  office, 
swear  to  protect  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  or  the  Con- 
stitutions of  the  States  or  local  govern- 
ments they  serve 

Today  we  face  daily  demonstrations 
in  the  streets  of  Washington,  threats  of 
sit-ins.  lie-ins.  and  break-ins,  to  deny  the 
use  of  public  property  to  all;  to  prevent 
law-abiding  citizens  from  traveling  to 
and  from  their  work  and  home:  to  dis- 
rupt the  activities  of  government  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  is  unlawful 
conduct,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  direct  vio- 
lation of  constitutional  rights  and  a 
steppin=:stone  to  anarchy.  For  reasons 
beyond  the  understanding  of  mo.st  Amer- 
icans this  conduct  has  been  condoned  by 
many  high  officials  of  this  Government 
in  public  comments  or  by  their  silence. 
We  cannot  tolerate  it  and  remain  free. 
In  at  least  some  of  our  Federal  agen- 
cies, small  but  vocal  minorities  are  ad- 
vocating participation  by  Federal  em- 
ployees in  those  activities.  Tlaey  must  be 
prevented  from  doing  so. 

Federal  employees  should  not  only 
obey  the  law.  They  should  set  an  exam- 
ple for  others  to  follow  in  obeying  them. 
As  a  Member  of  Congress  representing  a 
district  in  which  thousands  of  Federal 
employees  live.  I  know  the  vast  majority 
of  oiu'  Federal  workers  are  proud  of  the 
Government  they  serve  and  proud  of  the 
Nation  in  which  they  live.  I  know,  too, 
that    they    strongly    favor    eliminating 


from  their  ranks  those  who  would  de- 
stroy their  Government  and  their  Nation. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  passage  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  vote  against 
the  Senate  bill.  I.  like  most  of  my  col- 
leagues, voted  for  the  House  version  of 
what  is  now  called  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  on  August 
8,  1967.  I  also  voted  yesterday  to  send 
the  House  bill  to  conference,  which  is 
the  proper  procedure  when  each  House 
passes  a  widely  differing  version  of  the 
same  bill. 

But  I  refuse  to  be  stampeded  into  a 
yes  or  no  vote  on  an  omnibus  .Senate 
bill  with  such  grave  imperfections  as 
these : 

First.  Instead  of  carefully  reviewing 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
amending  them  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment where  improvement  is  needed,  the 
Senate  bill  attempts  in  a  patently  un- 
constitutional way  to  set  a-side  what  the 
Court  has  declared  the  Constitution  to 
be.  The  passage  of  this  bill  will  restilt  in 
unparalleled  confusion  for  a  year  or  more 
until  these  provisions  are  finally  declared 
unconstitutional.  Many  persons  prose- 
cuted and  convicted  during  that  period 
will  liave  to  be  retried  or  even  released 
because  they  will  have  been  deprived  of 
their  constitutional  rights  with  the  tem- 
porai-y  approval  of  Congress. 

Second.  Indiscriminate  wiretapping  is 
allowed  for  a  wide  variety  of  State  and 
Federal  crimes,  including  gambling,  in- 
terstate transportation  of  stolen  prop- 
erty, embezzlement  from  pension  funds. 
and  so  forth.  In  addition,  the  police  are 
authorized  to  wiretap  in  "emergency" 
situations  for  up  to  2  days  without  any 
court  consent  whatever. 

Third.  The  giui  control  provision  is 
hopelessly  inadequate.  It  merely  limits 
the  interstate  sale  of  pistols,  and  would 
have  done  nothing  to  keep  the  murder 
weapon  from  the  assassin  of  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy,  for  that  weapon  was 
sold  in  California  to  a  California  resi- 
dent. 

If  we  are  serious  about  controlling 
crime  in  this  country,  we  should  start 
again,  and  do  it  right.  I  shall  shortly  in- 
troduce a  Police  Assistance  Act  which 
will  make  available  to  the  large  cities  of 
this  country  Federal  fimds  to  increase 
the  salaries  of  their  police  and  to  add 
more  men  to  the  force.  The  cities  cannot 
keep  law  and  order  because  they  cannot 
adequately  fund  their  police  departments 
from  their  pitiful  revenue  sources,  largely 
the  property  tax  on  the  homeowner. 
Meaningful  Federal  help  is  thus  needed. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  of  crime 
and  violence  does  not  lie  in  the  direction 
of  allowing  imderpaid  and  ill-trained 
policemen  to  take  shortcuts  to  law  and 
order  by  depriving  us  of  both  our  pri- 
vacy and  our  constitutional  rights.  Rath- 
er, we  should  pay  the  price  necessary  to 
obtain  men  of  ability  in  sufficient  niun- 
bers  and  sufQciently  well  paid,  to  assure 
that  not  only  order,  but  the  quality  and 
character  of  our  society,  is  presei-ved. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  this  legislation  was  never  so  clear  as 
on  this  tragic  day  when  all  America  is 
reeling  from  the  shocking  and  senseless 
murder  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
No  one  can  say  that  had  this  measure 


been  law  it  might  have  prevented  that 
outrageous  crime.  But  certainly  such  a 
law  will  be  the  first  step  toward  an  end 
to  the  leniency  toward  criminals  which 
many  of  us  are  convinced  is  the  basic 
cause  of  crime  and  violence. 

Our  distinguished  chainnan  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  was  so  right  when  he 
said,  "Our  Nation  is  encapsulated  in 
fear."  Why  should  it  not  be?  Within  the 
past  months  we  have  witnessed  acres  of 
business  establishments  burned  and 
looted  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Within 
the  past  24  hours,  two  marines  and  a 
Negro  boy  were  killed  in  cold  blood,  two 
women  were  raped,  two  banks  and  two 
savings  and  loan  institutions  were 
robbed,  muggings  and  burglary  has  be- 
come so  commonplace  the  papers  do  not 
mention  them.  Why  should  our  Nation 
not  be  encapsulated  in  fear  when  it  hears 
high  officials  attempt  to  justify  or  ex- 
plain away  acts  of  violence,  arson,  and 
looting.  When  the  Supreme  Court  seems 
to  be  more  interested  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  criminals  than  it  is  the  rights 
of  law-abiding  citizens — a  Court  that 
seems  incapable  of  applying  the  rule  of 
commonsense  in  matters  relating  to  ob- 
scenity. 

Yes,  our  citizens  walk  the  streets  in 
fear  because  they  have  seen  the  crime 
rate  increase  88  percent  in  the  past  7 
years — a  murder  every  48  minutes  and 
a  woman  raped  every  21  minutes — an 
automobile  stolen  and  three  robberies 
committed  every  minute  of  the  day. 

This  bill  is  an  attempt  to  restore  the 
confidence  of  law-abiding  people — to 
strike  back  at  those  who  refuse  to  live  up 
to  the  rules  of  civilized  society.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos 
created  by  some  of  the  decisions  rendered 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  The  Miranda 
and  Mallory  decisions  have  handcuffed 
our  enforcement  officers.  Today  it  is  the 
policeman  who  is  on  trial  not  the  ac- 
cused. Title  III  is  an  attempt  to  give  Fed- 
eral law-enforcement  officers  an  equal 
break  with  criminals.  It  authorizes  the 
use  of  electronic  devices  by  duly  author- 
ized Federal  law-enforcement  officers, 
but  only  after  application  is  made  to  the 
Court.  Strict  guidelines  are  applicable. 

This— 

In  the  words  of  New  York  City  district 
attorney.  Frank  Hogan — 
would  be  the  single  most  effective  weapon 
against  organized  crime. 

It  would  prohibit  mail  order  sales  of 
firearms  other  than  rifles  and  shotguns. 

There  are  many  provisions  of  the  bill 
that  I  would  like  to  see  amended.  The  bill 
is  not  perfect.  If  abuses  arise  or  changes 
are  needed.  Congress  can  in  the  future 
make  revisions. 

In  supporting  this  bill.  I  would  remind 
my  colleagues  that  the  need  for  a  start 
toward  providing  better  protection  for 
American  citizens  was  apparent  Ion  :  be- 
fore the  tragedy  at  the  Ambassador 
Hotel.  Law-abiding  citizens  are  no  longer 
safe  on  city  streets.  The  mood  of  the 
Nation  demands  that  we  act.  I  would 
hope  that  the  passage  of  this  measure 
will  be  only  a  first  step  toward  facing  up 
to  the  simple  but  almost  forgottsn  fact 
that  laws  are  written  to  protect  the  law- 
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abiding,  not  as  an  escape  hatch  for  the 
lawless. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  time  to  wage  war  on  the  criminal:  it  is 
time  to  take  the  handcuffs  off  our  law- 
enforcement  officers  and  put  them  back 
on   the  lav.breaker  where  they  belong. 

Toward  this  end.  I  strongly  urge  the 
House  to  favorably  consider  the  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  before  us 
today. 

Since  1960  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  crime  of  88  percent,  as  contrasted  with 
an  mcrease  in  our  population  of  only  10 
percent.  It  is  apparent  that  crime  is  one 
of  the  most  critical  and  urgent  domestic 
problems  facing  our  Nation  today. 

We  are  witnessing  a  breakdown  of  law 
and  order  tliioughout  our  land.  Our 
Nation's  citizens  are  crying  out  for  some 
tangible  sign  of  constructive  action  by 
their  Government  officials  to  combat  this 
most  pressing  problem.  A  vote  for  this 
legislation  will  do  much  to  reverse  the 
wave  of  crime  and  lawlessness  which 
today  threatens  the  very  framework  of 
our  society. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Representatives  to 
join  with  me  in  supporting  this  very 
important  bill. 

Mr.  BINGHAM,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
March  of  1967  I  cosponsored  three  ma- 
jor pieces  of  anticrime  legislation: 

First,  the  President's  safe  streets 
and  crime  control  bill;  second,  a  bill 
authored  by  my  colleague  from  the 
Bronx  [Mr.  Scheuer],  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Criminal  Justice,  and 
third,  the  President's  firearms  control 
bill. 

The  Senate  omnibus  crime  bill  now 
before  us  contains  substantially  all  of 
the  provisions  of  the  first  two  of  these 
measures,  and  a  good  part  of  the  third. 

I  was  gratified  that  the  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  bill  was  passed  by 
the  House  last  August,  and  I  voted  for 
it.  But  I  was  disappointed  that  the 
House,  at  that  time,  rejected  the 
amendment  I  proposed  which  would 
have  added  provisions  to  the  House  bill 
for  firearms  control  based  on  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  which — as  I  just  indi- 
cated— I  cosponsored. 

The  Senate  bill,  however,  does  con- 
tain firearms  control  provisions.  In  this 
respect,  the  Senate  bill  is  clearly  an  im- 
provement over  the  House  bill,  even 
though  its  firearms  provisions  are  not 
as  strong  as  they  should  be  or  as  strong 
as  the  gun-control  provisions  I  attempt- 
ed to  include  in  the  House  bill  last  year. 

In  other  respects,  particularly  titles  II 
and  in,  the  Senate  bill  contains  pro- 
visions which  I  believe  will  not  promote 
respect  for  authority,  some  of  which  may 
even  be  unconstitutional — judging  by 
the  way  the  Supreme  Court  has  inter- 
preted the  Constitution  in  recent  years. 
For  that  reason  I  voted  yesterday  to  fol- 
low the  time-tested  procedure  of  con- 
vening a  House-Senate  conference  to 
obtain  the  best  possible  bill  for  both 
bodies  to  consider  for  final  approval.  Tliat 
course  was  rejected  by  the  House. 

Our  only  choice  now  is  to  approve  or 
reject  the  Senate  bill.  After  complete 
study  of  the  bill,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions relating  to  title  II,  and  the  debate 
in  the  Senate,  and  after  listening  to  the 
all- too-brief  debate  in  the  House,  I  have 


concluded  that,  on  balance,  the  Senate 
bill  should  be  enacted  rather  than  having 
no  bill  at  all.  It  is  especially  important 
that  we  take  this  opportunity  to  get 
started  on  meaningful  firearms  control, 
which  has  so  long  been  effectively 
blocked  by  the  so-called  gun  lobby. 

Our  country  :s  suffering  grievously 
from  an  epidemic  of  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence. Enactment  of  this  bill  will  not  end 
the  epidemic,  but  we  will  have  taken 
some  .steps  in  the  right  direction. 

I  hope  that,  at  an  early  day.  the  pro- 
visions of  this  will  be  extended  to  include 
more  effective  firearms  control,  and  that 
the  provisions  of  titles  II  and  III  will  be 
revised,  as  experience  dictates,  to  con- 
form to  the  Constitution  and  to  preserve 
essential  pretrial  and  privacy  rights  for 
our  citizens. 

I  hope,  too.  that  we  will  proceed  much 
more  vigorously  than  we  have  to  date,  to 
attack  the  underlying  causes  of  crime 
and  violence. 

This  is  the  mandate  thrust  upon  us  by 
the  tragedy  we  have  just  suffered. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr  Speaker,  this  body 
must  preserve  its  intended  plare  in  our 
system  of  government  by  being  respon- 
sive to  the  will  of  the  American  people. 
The  American  people  have  made  it 
abundantly  clear  to  all  of  us  that  they 
want  law  and  order  restored  throughout 
the  land  without  further  delay. 

The  American  people  are  understand- 
ably sick  and  tired  of  the  attitude  of 
permissiveness,  the  laxity  of  law  enforce- 
ment, and  the  selective  disobedience  of 
law  which  permeates  our  society.  The 
countrv-  needs  all  the  tools  and  all  the 
means  at  its  command  to  combat  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  crime  and  to  restore  safety 
and  order  to  our  streets. 

We  cannot  longer  delay  the  enactment 
of  a  meaningful  and  effective  crime  bill. 
Sadly.  I  must  concede  that  the  passage 
of  H.R.  5037  will  come  far  too  late  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Congress  is  as  alert 
and  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  it  should  be.  Nearly  a  year 
ago  the  House  of  Representatives  did  pa.ss 
a  constructive  crime  bill.  However  the 
other  body,  after  long  delay  has  .seen  fit 
to  act  upon  an  omnibus  measure,  which 
goes  far  beyond  the  House  propo.sal. 

We  face  a  hard  choice — the  bill  now 
before  us  has  a  number  of  i^rovisions  with 
which  I  disagree.  I  should  like  to  see  it 
changed  in  several  significant  aspects: 
however,  the  opportunity  for  modifica- 
tion will  not  be  available  at  this  time.  But 
it's  obviously  a  question  of  this  bill  or 
none  at  all.  We  can  no  longer  delay — the 
American  people  demand  a  strong  anti- 
crime  program.  This  bill  is  the  best  we 
can  hope  for  at  this  hour — at  this  time 
of  immediate  need. 

I  will  support  this  legislation  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  now  find 
ourselves.  However  I  must  qualify  my 
position  with  two  comments.  One.  this 
bill  when  enacted  into  law  should  be 
immediately  refined,  corrected,  and  im- 
proved by  amendatory  legislation.  I  urge 
this  body  to  proceed  to  this  task 
promptly. 

Second.  I  say  this  bill  alone,  with  all 
the  amendments  and  improvements  we 
can  devise  will  not  by  itself  restore  law 
and  order  and  safety  to  our  streets,  to 
our  cities  and  to  our  homes.  America 


needs  a  return  to  the  principles  of  self- 
discipline,  respect  for  public  authority, 
and  obedience  to  the  rules  of  an  ordered 
society.  We  must  once  again  reestablish 
in  the  hearts  of  all.  high  standards  of 
morality  and  conscience.  Individual  free- 
dom and  liberty  uncontrolled  can  mean 
chaos.  The  rights  of  citizenship  cannot 
be  exercised  without  due  recognition  and 
observance  of  the  duties,  the  obligations, 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  I  pray 
the  American  iieople  will  turn  to  the 
examplt  of  our  forefathers  who  founded 
this  country  and  leani  again  to  practice 
self-discipline,  responsibility,  and  obedi- 
ence to  law. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  I  sup- 
port this  bill  which  represents  a  mode.st 
step  toward  creating  the  legislative  foun- 
dation which  will  help  us  to  restore  tran- 
quillity to  tlie  streets  of  the  Nation  and 
the  lives  of  our  citizens. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  days  have 
emphasized  the  threat  of  lawiessness 
that  persists  and  grows  in  this  country, 
but  it  is  not  only  the  extraordinary  event 
that  demands  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  to  the  gradual  and  spectacular 
rise  in  the  volume  of  criminality  and  the 
lack  of  support  for  adequate  law  en- 
forcement that  we  must  urgently  turn 
our  attention. 

In  this  bill  at  least  the  Congress  is 
placing  itself  on  the  side  of  tranquility 
and  order  and  the  proper  enforcement  of 
our  laws.  I  ho{)e  that  this  may  be  a  be- 
ginning of  a  return  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  a  manner  which  will 
deter  criminal  conduct  and  protect  the 
public  whose  right  has  in  many  instances 
been  subordinated  to  that  of  the  criminal 
defendant. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ur- 
gently need  this  anticrime  bill  as  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land.  There  is  across  this 
Nation  a  sense  of  urgency  that  demand 
we  act  .swiftly  to  put  the  lid  back  on  the 
Pandora's  box  of  violence  which  has  been 
unleashed  on  our  society. 

The  time  is  ripe,  the  people  demand 
we  act.  and  in  the  light  of  the  tragedy  in 
Los  Angeles,  I  believe  that  the  eyes  of 
America  look  toward  Wa.shington  in 
hopes  that  somehow,  we  can  make  a  con- 
certed effort  to  curtail  violence  and 
crime.  Perhaps  we  are  emotional  now.  in 
the  wake  of  the  as.sa.ssination  of  one  of 
the  Nation's  outstanding  public  servants, 
but  can  we  afford  the  complacency  and 
apathy  which  has  unfortunately  followed 
the  official  mourning  of  other  assas- 
sinated people  in  the  past? 

And  let  us  be  .sure  that  the  word  goes 
forth  to  those  who  intimidate,  those  who 
threaten,  those  who  would  extract 
through  threats  because  of  grievances 
real  or  imagined,  that  the  streets  of  our 
cities,  the  neighborhoods  of  our  com- 
munities, are  no  longer  going  to  be  an 
open  target  for  violence  and  crime.  It  is 
a  pity  that  the  assassination  of  high  of- 
ficials seems  to  be  the  only  event  which 
will  jar  many  Into  the  realization  of  the 
criminal  sickness  which  has  carved  its 
niche  into  our  society.  But  every  day 
of  every  week  of  every  year,  average 
men  and  women  across  this  land  of  ours 
are  a.ssassinatcd.  if  you  will,  murdered, 
robbed,  and  raped,  not  only  In  their 
streets  and  businesses,  but  In  their  own 
homes. 
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I  am  no  longer  willing  to  listen  to  the 
frustrated  new  theories,  new  commission 
reports,  new  bureaucratic  poppycock 
which  has  been  looked  to  for  solutions. 
The  solution  is  swift  and  decisive  action 
on  the  part  of  our  Government,  whose 
very  indecision  in  the  past  has  allowed 
the  criminal  element  amongst  our  peo- 
ple to  cloak  themselves  with  an  aura  of 
confidence  that  crime  will  pay.  We  need 
to  take  this  first  step,  and  serve  notice 
that  Congress  will  no  longer  abdicate  its 
responsibilities  to  nine  appointed  men, 
nor  will  it  allow  the  passivity  of  an  ap- 
pointed Attorney  General  to  be  a  road- 
block in  our  disgust,  and  anger  and  our 
wrath  over  the  permissive  society  of 
crime. 

Freedom  Is  a  high-soimding  word,  and 
we  Americans  like  to  toss  that  word 
around  extravagantly.  But.  I  ask,  can 
freedom  be  really  meaningful,  if  a  man 
is  not  safe  to  enjoy  his  liberty?  With 
every  freedom,  there  is  an  obligation: 
and  eveiy  citizen  owes  his  fellow  citizen 
a  duty  to  sespect  his  person  and  property. 
and  not  to  harm  it.  This  is  democracy, 
this  is  what  we  are  all  about — and  yet 
in  the  past  few  years  fear  has  crept  over 
our  citizens  like  a  fog  in  the  night,  and 
the  precious  freedoms  we  hold  so  dear 
are  being  devalued  because  of  the  abuses 
of  freedom,  the  crime  and  the  violence. 

I  am  not  a  criminologist.  I  am  not 
learned  in  sociology.  I  am  not  an  expert 
in  psychology.  I  can  not  g.ve  scientific 
reasons  why  we  have  crime  and  violence. 
But  in  a  layman's  capacity,  it  seems  to 
me  that  violence  is  a  phenomena  which. 
while  not  peculiar  to  our  society,  is  at 
least  glorified  and  glamorized  by  us. 

There  are  those  who  blame  govern- 
ment for  not  acting  in  the  past.  It  may 
be  a  reasonable  assumption.  However,  I 
believe  the  mass  communication  media 
bears  a  huge  responsibility  which  it  must 
share  As  a  molder  of  opinions,  newspa- 
pers have  often  molded  hate  and  gen- 
erated passions  by  sensationalized  news 
and  slanted  opinion.  Motion  pictures 
bear  a  responsibility,  because  they  glori- 
fy violence,  not  only  in  contemporary 
films,  but  in  war  and  western  movies  as 
well.  Television  depicts  the  violence  of 
war  in  such  gruesome  details,  and  in 
such  a  -matter  of  fact."  ofl-the-cuff 
manner  that  our  society  is  conditioned 
to  violence,  and  is  used  to  it.  Only  the 
death  of  a  high  official,  well  known  the 
world  over,  shocks  the  people  into  the 
realization  that  this  is  not  a  fantasy,  this 
is  not  a  movie  or  television  drama — but 
is  real. 

We  have  moved  to  a  point  in  our  his- 
tory where  we  actually  have  Americans 
preaching  violence,  advocating  it  as  a 
vehicle  of  change.  We  have  youngsters 
led  by  apostles  of  violence  into  criminal 
activity  even  on  those  islands  of  educa- 
tion in  our  nation.  The  pied  piper  of  civil 
disobedience  usually  loses  all  control,  and 
violent  disobedience  to  laws  is  more  com- 
monplace. We  have  people  so  angered  by 
political  differences  that  they  debate  with 
guns  rather  than  with  words.  We  have  so 
much  prejudice,  so  much  hate,  and  so 
much  misunderstanding,  that  appears  to 
become  more  polarized  each  year.  Reason 
has  been  losing  its  war  of  words  to  the 
criminal  hate  within  our  society,  and  it 


is  a  sad  outlook  when  our  people  are  so 
torn  with  fear. 

Whatever  the  causes,  whatever  the 
reasons,  our  duty  to  the  Americans  who 
handed  this  great  Nation  down  to  us, 
and  our  duty  to  those  who  will  inherit 
our  dream,  this  duty  is  clear.  We  must 
move  now.  and  quickly,  so  that  sanity 
once  again  prevails  in  this  country.  I  care 
not  what  Europeans  or  Asians  think  of 
our  troubles— but  I  do  care  what  future 
Americans  will  think  of  how  we  handle 
this  crises  of  our  times. 

This  legislation  today  is  but  a  small 
move  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  an  ur- 
gently needed  move,  a  gesture  which  will 
at  least  make  Americans  realize  that  we 
no  longer  will  tolerate  violence  and  crime 
in  our  society. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rise  in 
crime  throughout  this  country,  the  con- 
stant increase  in  lawlessness  and  violence 
has  given  cause  for  the  greatest  concern 
and  alarm  among  our  citizens. 

We  have  all  experienced  complete 
shock  and  utter  dismay  with  the  tragic 
assassination  of  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, a  national  leader  who  only  mo- 
ments before  he  was  struck  down,  had 
ironically  stressed  the  importance  of 
bringing  an  end  to  the  violence  that  has 
plagued  this  Nation. 

We  are  faced  today  with  a  national 
problem  of  the  highest  priority— the 
problem  of  crime  and  lawlessness  and 
violence.  This  problem  must  be  met  and 
it  must  be  met  now — our  Nation  cannot 
and  will  not  stand  for  it  any  longer. 

The  crime  bill  which  we  vote  on  today 
is  a  bill  which  has  some  provisions  with 
which  I  do  not  agree.  But  it  is  on  balance, 
in  my  belief,  a  good  bill — a  bill  which 
provides  desperately  needed  resources  to 
assist  our  State  and  local  officials  in  the 
fight  against  crime.  I  support  this  bill 
and  hope  that  it  will  be  implemented  as 
soon  as  is  possible  so  that  we  can  begin 
at  once  to  overcome  this  terrible  disease 
that  infects  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  addressing  the  Pittsfleld  Police 
Association  in  my  hometown  of  Pittsfield 
on  the  problems  of  crime  and  lawless- 
ness. I  take  this  opportimity  to  insert 
that  speech  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Problems  or  Crime  and  Lawlessness 
It  is  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
this  morning  at  the  Pittsfield  Police  Associa- 
tion's Annual  Communion  Bre.ikfast  and  to 
have  tlUs  opportunity  to  share  a  few  thoughts 
with  you. 

You  know  with  crime  levels  reaching  what 
they  are  today,  early  Sunday  morning  is  Just 
about  Che  only  hour  in  the  week  that  we  can 
afford  to  have  a  group  of  police  officers  gather 
together  like  this! 

I  always  welcome  the  opportunity  to  speak 
to  a  group  of  law  enforcement  officers  and 
this  of  course  is  especially  true  today  here 
in  the  city  that  has  been  my  hometown  for 
all  of  my  life. 

I  have  seen  you  through  the  eyes  of  a  boy 
during  childhood,  those  of  a  teenager  during 
high  school,  and  those  of  an  attorney  upon 
finishing  law  school.  I  have  worked  with  many 
of  you  during  my  days  in  the  State  Senate 
and  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I 
feel  that  I  am  in  a  particular  position  to  know 
just  how  difficult  your  job  has  been  and  just 
how  enormous  a  contribution  you  have  made 
to  this  community  and.  along  with  your  fel- 
low officers  throughout  the  country,  to  this 
nation. 


For  too  long  your  struggle  has  been  a  lonely 
one  in  the  life  and  death  fight  against  crime. 
Pot  too  long  the  people  of  this  nation  have 
gone  about  their  business  unconcerned  about 
this  vital  battle — a  battle  which  is  Just  as 
important  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  this 
nation  as  any  military  battle  we  have  ever 
had  to  fight. 

But  things  are  changing  now. 

This  nation  has  finally  become  concerned 
about  the  problem  of  crime — and  its  about 
time. 

A  recent  Gallup  Poll  showed  that  Ameri- 
cans believed  crime  and  lawlessness  to  be  the 
most  important  domestic  problem  facing  our 
country  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Gallup  Polling. 

When  at  this  year's  State  of  the  Union  pres- 
entation in  Congress,  the  President  spoke 
about  the  need  to  deal  with  the  growing 
crime  problem,  he  received  by  far  his  loudest 
applause  and  backing  of  the  night. 

During  the  90th  Congress,  an  unprece- 
dented number  of  bills  have  been  Introduced 
In  the  area  of  crime  prevention  and  control — 
numbers  which  equal  the  amounts  introduced 
in  such  recognized  areas  of  Federal  con- 
cern as  education,  health,  and  welfare 

Among  legislation  that  I  introduced  early 
last  year  was  a  bill  to  provide  compensa- 
tion to  siu-vivors  of  local  law  enforcement 
officers  killed  which  engaged  in  apprehending 
persons  having  committed  Federal  crimes — 
and  I  was  extremely  happy  to  see  this  legis- 
lation signed  into  law  by  President  John- 
son. 

Just  last  week  the  Senate  passed  a  major 
Omnibus  Crime  Bill.  The  House  had  passed 
a  crime  bill  last  year  which  I  supported  and 
the  House  and  Senate  Bills  will  now  probably 
go  to  conference  to  work  out  a  compromise 
on  the  differences  between  them. 

One  of  the  key  provisions  of  the  legislation 
which  is  similar  in  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions,  would  authorize  Federal  outlays 
of  some  $400  million  in  the  form  of  law  en- 
forcement grants  to  help  states  and  towns 
cope  with  the  ever  increasing  crime  rate  by 
improving  and  strengthening  their  law  en- 
forcement capabilities. 

This  provision,  by  providing  the  funds  to 
state  and  local  authorities,  recognizes  the 
critically  important  fact  that  the  Federal 
government  must  never  asstune  the  role  of 
the  Nation's  pwllceman. 

Crime  is  basically  a  local  matter  .and  under 
our  constitutional  system  the  responsibility 
for  prevention  and  control  of  crime  has  been 
rightly  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  state  and 
local  governments 

Today  of  some  370.000  full  time  law  en- 
forcement o.fficers  in  this  nation  some  350.000 
are  local  or  state  officers. 

Tlie  issue  of  crime  control  and  crime 
prevention  must  be  solved  at  the  local  level. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  to  which  I 
have  referred,  the  need  for  this  country  to 
devote  far  greater  resources  to  the  fight 
against  crime  than  it  has  been  doing  in  the 
past  can  be  clearly  seen  when  we  look  at  some 
of  the  facts. 

FBI  statistics,  for  example,  reveal  a  sharply 
spiralling  increase  in  the  total  number  of 
reported  crimes.  The  1966  total  was  11  percent 
greater  than  the  1965  total;  and  the  pre- 
liminary 1967  estimated  total  is  16  percent 
greater  than  the  1966  total. 

Thousands  of  Americans  lose  their  lives 
or  are  injured  each  years  as  the  result  of 
criminal  activities. 

Fear  of  crime  today  has  had  an  incredibly 
detrimental  affect  on  the  quality  of  every- 
day American  life.  A  crime  commission 
survey  showed  that,  of  a  representative  sam- 
ple of  Americans,  one-third  of  the  people 
were  afraid  to  walk  alone  in  their  neighbor- 
hood at  night.  Untold  numbers  of  people  do 
not  even  feel  safe  in  their  homes  or  their 
businesses.  Instead  of  becoming  "the  Great 
Society",  we  are  rapidly  becoming  the 
frightened  society. 
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Nearly  $4  billion  worth  of  property  Is  lost 
each  year  as  the  result  of  criminal  activities. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  siphoned 
out  of  our  economy  each  year  by  organized 
crime — by  organized  thelves  and  robbers  and 
murderers. 

The  drug  problem  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds  and  represents  a  particular  threat  in 
terms  of  the  youth  of  this  nation,  .^s  a 
member  of  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee overseeing  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  I  have  worked  closely  with  federal 
and  state  officials  concerning  narcotics  prob- 
lems for  the  ten  years  that  I  have  been  in 
Congress — the  increase  in  drug  abuse  and 
drug  violation  during  this  past  year  alone  is 
cause  for  the  greatest  alarm. 

Our  young  people  are  making  up  a  greater 
and  greater  part  of  our  crime  problem. 

Statistics  show  that  youngsters  under  18 
accounted  for  one-fifth  of  all  non-traffic  ui- 
rests  in  1965.  those  under  24  accounted  for 
half  of  all  those  arrested  in  that  year  for 
major  crimes  of  violence — homicide,  rape, 
robbery  and  assault:  and  three  out  of  four 
people  arrested  in  1965  for  larceny,  burglary 
and  auto  theft  were  under  24. 

The  evidence  is  clear  and  the  need  for 
action  is  now,  today,  immediately. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  cer- 
tainly reached  this  conclusion  and  the  legis- 
lation presently  under  consideration  repre- 
sents an  acceptance  of  their  basic  findings. 

That  crime  prevention  is  a  major  national 
priority. 

That  better  paid,  better  trained,  better 
equipped  police  are  urgently  needed 
throughout  the  nation 

That  correctional  and  other  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  must  have  better  informa- 
tion on  the  causes  and  control  of  crime. 

That  we  need  svibstantlally  more  and 
more  efficiently  used — resources  and  person- 
nel to  provide  faster  action   at  all   levels. 

That  the  entire  system  of  criminal  justice 
at  every  level  of  government  must  be  mo- 
bilized. 

The  Crime  Commission's  final  conclusion 
was  that  "controlling  crime  is  an  endeavor 
that  will  be  slow  and  hard  and  costly.  But 
America  can  control  crime  if  it  will". 

Let  me  make  one  thing  perfectly  clear 
however — what  I  have  been  saying  here  in 
no  way  constitutes  a  negative  reflection  on 
the  job  you  and  your  fellow  officers  across 
this  nation  have  been  doing — I  said  earlier 
and  I  truly  meant  it  that  I  feel  that  yours 
has  been  a  tremendous  performance  and 
it  has  only  been  through  your  superb  efforts 
that  the  crime  rate  is  not  any  higher  today 
than  it  is.  Rather  what  I  have  said  is  a  re- 
flection on  the  lack  of  support  you  have 
received — on  the  fact  that  law  enforcement 
activities  have  been  undermanned  and 
underpaid,  on  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
devoted  anywhere  near  enough  resources  to 
the  law  enforcement  problem,  on  the  fact 
that  all  too  often  the  law  officer  has  been 
unsupported  by  the  very  people  that  he  is 
dally  risking  his  life  to  protect. 

To  do  the  job  that  you  have  done,  to  see 
what  you  have  accomplished  under  these 
severe  handicaps  represents  to  my  way  of 
thinking;  a  remarkable  accomplishment  and 
a  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  this  nation 
of  the  highest  conceivable  significance. 

To  add  to  the  problem  of  the  police  officer 
today,  furthermore,  he  finds  himself  right 
smack  in  the  middle  of  the  large  upheavals 
which  are  shaking  this  country. 

Some  people  are  accusing  you  of  brutality 
while  at  the  same  time  other  people  claim 
you  are  too  lenient  in  carrying  out  your 
responsibilities. 

This  kind  of  thing  has  special  significance 
to  me — I  get  letters  from  people  accusing  me 
of  being  too  liberal  while  at  the  same  time 
their  relatives  are  writing  to  me  that  I  am 
too  conservative. 

The  role  of  the  policeman  is  to  enforce 
and  maintain  the  laws — all  the  laws — of  this 


land  in  order  to  Insure  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  the  citizens  of  this  nation. 

You  are  doing  that  Job  and  no  matter  how 
much  a  few  people  may  complain.  I  believe 
that  the  feeling  of  this  nation  today  Is 
finally  in  tune  with  the  true  Job  you  are 
doing.  You  and  the  vital  role  you  play  are 
at  last  obtaining  the  respect  and  the  esteem 
which  you  so  richly  deserve  and  to  which  you 
have  always  been  entitled 

In  speaking  of  law  and  order,  the  Issues  of 
civil  disobedience  and  dissent  certainly  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  this  nation's  mind 
In  recent  months  and  I  would  like  to  deal 
with  this  topic  briefly. 

Our  Constitution  and  our  federal  and  state 
laws  provide  a  framework  In  which  two  con- 
flicting but  necessary  values  are  permitted 
to  operate.  A  fine  balance  Is  required  between 
these  two  values  In  order  for  both  of  them 
to  be  able  to  exist 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  need  and 
the  desire  to  provide  for  the  freedom  to  be 
able  to  speak  freely  and  openly,  and  to  be 
able  to  protest  and  dissent  effectively — for 
the  greatest  asset  that  our  nation  has  is  the 
priceless  privilege,  the  priceless  right  of 
freedom. 

But  that  right,  that  privilege  does  not 
exist  in  a  vacuum.  It  carries  with  it  respon- 
sibilities and  obligations  and  on  the  other 
.side  of  the  coin  we  have  the  need  and  the 
desire  to  maintain  law  and  order  so  that  the 
rights  of  other  people,  their  right  to  peace 
and  security  and  their  own  freedom  of 
thought  and  activity  is  not  violated 

Well,  in  recent  months  we  have  seen  in  my 
belief  too  manv  cases  of  those  who  would 
protest  and  dissent  exercising  their  rights 
at  the  expense  and  in  violation  of  the  rights 
of  a  great  many  others. 

The  situation  which  has  occurred  at  Co- 
lumbia University  in  recent  weeks  is  in  my 
mind  an  example  of  just  this  kind  of  excess, 
of  Just  this  kind  of  abuse  of  the  rights  of 
a  great  many  by  a  small  minority.  This  was 
a  small  minority  who  were  going  to  have 
their  way  no  matter  what  it  meant  and  if  It 
means  the  destruction  of  the  entire  struc- 
ture in  which  they  were  operating,  well  that 
was  perfectly  OK.  with  them 

They  were  concerned  only  with  what  they 
felt  to  be  their  own  rights — they  were  total- 
ly unconcerned  about  the  rlehts  of  thotisands 
and  thousands  of  other  people — of  thousands 
of  other  students,  of  faculty  members,  of 
school  administrators  and  officials  and  sup- 
porters. The  only  right  they  deemed  to  rec- 
ognize was  their  right  to  do  whatever  they 
felt  was  necessary  to  bring  about  their 
wishes. 

Well,  this  kind  of  thinking  and  this  kind 
of  action  Just  doesn't  go  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  framework  of 
the  basic  and  fundamental  precepts  of  our 
society,  of  our  democracy — it  rather  consti- 
tutes an  attempt  to  destroy  them. 

We  cannot  and  will  not  allow  this  to  hap- 
pen. Tills  balance  that  I  mentioned  earlier, 
the  balance  between  the  right  to  protest  and 
dissent  effectively  and  the  rights  of  others 
to  peace  and  security  and  their  own  freedom 
of  thovight  and  activity  must  be  maintained. 
Legitimate  protest  and  legitimate  dissent 
must  be  protected^it  is  critical  to  the  soul 
and  the  spirit  of  this  nation.  At  the  same 
time,  illegal  dissent  and  protest — dissent  and 
protest  at  the  expense  of  the  legitimate 
rights  of  others  must  ^e  prohibited — it  can- 
not  be  allowed  (or  it  leads  to  a  complete 
breakdown  of  our  system. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  problems  with 
our  system — there  are  problems  with  all  sys- 
tems— bvtt  it  Is  no  ansv.'er  to  our  problems 
to  attempt  to  destroy  our  system. 

Winston  Churchill  once  said.  "Democracy 
Is  the  worst  form  of  government  that  man 
has  invented,  except  for  all  others." 

We  face  difficult  problems  these  days — and 
we  have  to  deal  with  those  problems  face  to 


face — we  have  to  deal  with  them  realistically 
and  with  effort  and  understanding. 

But  It  is  nothing  more  than  naive  to  be- 
lieve that  we  can  solve  these  problems  by 
destroying  our  systems  of  governtnent  and 
of  society. 

For  those  who  would  do  so — for  those  who 
attack  our  democratic  principles  and  funda- 
mental precepts.  I  say  what  do  you  offer  in 
their  place — what  will  you  substitute  for 
them. 

If  they  can  offer  me  a  better  means  and  a 
better  structure  by  which  man  can  live  his 
life,  then  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  listen. 
But  this  they  do  not  offer — they  do  not  offer 
to  construct  but  merely  to  destruct. 

Well,  that  won't  solve  anybody's  problems 

Ti\ls  nation  is  going  to  meet  the  problems 
of  our  time — it  Is  going  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  war  and  peace,  it  is  going  to  meet  tlie 
problems  of  racism,  it  is  going  to  meet  the 
problems  of  crime,  it  is  going  to  meet  the 
problems  of  rebuilding  and  revitalizing  our 
urban  areas,  It  Is  going  to  meet  the  problems 
of  ending  starvation  and  poverty  In  this  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world. 

We  are  going  to  meet  these  challenges 
without  the  destruction  of  our  society,  with- 
out the  destruction  of  our  democracy  and 
without  the  destruction  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  flow  from  these  structures. 

We  are  going  to  meet  them  by  living  up 
to  the  responsibilities  and  the  obllgatiorw 
which  all  of  us  have  as  human  beings,  as 
individuals,  as  members  of  our  community 
and  as  citizens  of  this  great  nation. 

This  weekend  we  honor  all  of  those  who 
have  given  their  lives  in  the  service  of  this 
nation.  In  a  sense  everyone  of  these  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  gallant  men  and  wom- 
en have  given  their  lives  to  make  your  life 
and  my  life  possible  today. 

None  of  these  people  wanted  to  die^no- 
body  wants  to  fight  a  war — to  kill,  to  be 
killed — but  theirs  was  the  ultimate  sacrifice 
and  it  was  made  in  order  that  this  nation 
might  live. 

When  we  think  and  when  we  realize  how 
much  these  men  and  women  have  given  on 
behalf  of  each  and  every  one  of  us^it  be- 
comes so  clear  how  little  i.s  really  being 
asked  of  us  in  being  responsible  citizens,  in 
being  concerned  citizens,  in  being  involved 
citizens,  in  being  constructive  citizens. 

This  is  the  obligation  of  people  of  this 
nation — it  is  an  obligation  which  you  meet 
every  day  of  the  week  and  it  is  an  obligation 
that  must  be  met.  that  will  be  met  by  all. 

I  thank  you  for  this  privilege  of  speaking 
to  you. 

Mr.  KAPTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  and  today  mark  a  creat  trag- 
edy for  this  country.  A  double  tragedy, 
in  my  opinion,  for  this  Nation  does 
grieve  the  death  of  Robert  Kennedy  and 
will  bitterly  grieve  the  day  that  gave 
legislative  acquiescence  in  the  other 
body's  so-called  crime  bill.  H  R.  5037 

Instead  of  being  in  a  position  to  pur- 
sue a  very  complex  matter  in  a  sober 
atmosphere  with  leei.slative  calm,  we 
meet  on  a  day.  on  2  days,  marked  by 
anxiety,  grief,  anger,  and  hostility. 

The  tragic  .shooting  of  the  late  Sena- 
tor fiom  New  York  has  been  alluded  to 
in  debate  in  connection  with  this  bill. 
Some  have  even  suggested  that  the 
measure  be  passed  because  of  Senator 
Kennepy.  Actually,  he  neither  voted  for 
nor  voiced  .support  for  this  legislation. 
On  the  record,  he  opposed  many  of  the 
provisions  in  the  bill.  But  his  voice  is 
.stilled  and  he  is  not  here  to  counsel  this 
Chamber.  'VV'hat  ve  do  we  mu.st  do  with- 
out regard  to  his  tragic  death. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  stren- 
uous opposition  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
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ment  to  key  provisions  in  this  measure 
has  not  been  given  voice  on  this  floor. 

I  regret  having  to  oppose  H.R.  5037 
for  there  are  some  redeeming  features  of 
the  bill.  I  have  supported  and  do  sup- 
port legislation  to  provide  additional 
Federal  funds  to  aid  and  strengthen  local 
law-enforcement  agencies.  While  the 
block-grant  approach  is  objectionable  to 
me.  I  nonetheless  voted  for  the  legisla- 
tion in  that  form  when  it  passed  the 
House  last  summer.  Primary  responsi- 
bility for  crime  control  lies  with  the  local 
community  and  that  is  where  it  should 
remain. 

On  gun-control  legislation  I  voted  for 
a  gun  bill  in  subcommittee  containing 
provisions  dealing  with  long  guns  as  well 
as  handguns.  Its  provisions  were  more 
effective  than  the  provisions  before  us 
today.  Had  this  bill  been  referred  to  con- 
ference. I  am  confident  House  conferees 
would  have  insisted  on  more  effective 
gun-contfo.l  provisions. 

Accordingly.  I  do  not  relish  contend- 
ing with  the  illusion  fostered  by  the 
manner  in  which  this  legislation  has 
been  handled  that  it  will  aid  materially 
in  meeting  the  crime  problem  of  this 
country. 

Nonetheless.  I  am  opposed  to  the  ac- 
ceptance by  the  House  of  the  Senate 
changes  written  into  the  House-passed 
bill. 

Many  of  the  provisions  added  by  the 
Senate  to  the  House  bill  were  developed 
as  a  result  of  floor  debate.  They  were  not 
subjected  to  close  committee  scrutiny  in 
the  Senate  and  since  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  has  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  subject  them  to  heariiigs  and 
careful  committee  deliberation,  I  object 
strenuously  to  their  being  pushed 
through  the  House  without  committee 
action  or  even  the  benefit  of  deliberations 
of  a  House-Senate  conference  committee. 

This  legislative  procedure  will  produce 
bad  law  and  I  oppose  it. 

I  have  specific  objections  to  specific 
provisions  as  well. 

Title  II  of  this  act  would  presume  to 
overturn  three  landmark  supreme  court 
cases,  two  of  which  were  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  constitutional  grounds 
and  cannot  be  ovenoiled  simply  by  legis- 
lative fiat.  I  am  in  agreement  with  my 
chairman  that  these  provisions  are  un- 
constitutional and  unsupportable. 

Title  III  extends  legal  wiretapping 
very  broadly  under  the  guise  of  regulat- 
ing •electronic  surveillance."  Authority 
for  States  to  conduct  wiretaps  for  crimes 
carrying  a  sentence  in  excess  of  1  year 
and  to  tap  for  crimes  not  yet  committed 
illustrates  what  excesses  are  authorized 
by  this  bill  in  the  name  of  crime  control. 
American  citizens  will  live  to  regret  this 
legislation. 

What  we  are  asked  to  do  today  by 
title  ni  is  to  authorize  a  wholesale  inva- 
sion of  privacy  of  citizens  across  the 
country. 

A  further  serious  problem  is  the  fact 
that  even  the  telephones  and  the  private 
offices  of  the  Congress  are  not  exempt 
from  these  intrusions.  We  are  asked  to 
authorize  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping 
by  the  executive  branch  on  the  legisla- 
tive branch  in  gross  violation  of  the  sep- 
aration of  powers. 


Had  this  bill  been  sent  to  conference 
or  considered  under  the  rules  permitting 
amendment  I  had  intended  to  raise  this 
aspect  of  the  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping situation  by  offering  the  fol- 
lowing amendment; 

Page  53  of  the  Senate  engossed  amend- 
ment, immediately  alter  line  8,  insert  the 
following 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  authorizes 
the  interception  of  v/ire  or  oral  communica- 
tions by  the  placing  of  any  device  in  any  of- 
fice or  residence  of  any  Member  of  Congress 
or  connection  {whether  conductive,  capacl- 
tive,  inductive  or  other)  to  any  conductor 
directly  serving  any  such  office  or  residence." 

This  is  not  a  special  interest  proposal. 

It  is  necessary,  in  view  of  the  broad  au- 
thority for  wiretapping  and  eavesdrop- 
ping this  bill  authorizes,  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  the  balance  of  power  within 
our  democratic  form  of  government. 

It  would  provide  a  sanctuary  where 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  full  and  open 
exchange  of  ideas  could  still  go  on  with- 
out the  intimidation  of  eavesdropping 
by  an  executive  bent  on  controlling  the 
Congress. 

It  would  illustrate  the  effect  on  society 
of  the  repressive,  negative  and  harmful 
aspects  of  licensing  wholesale  eavesdrop- 
ping by  the  State. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  subcommittees  re- 
sponsible for  crime  legislation  and  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission  to 
Revise  the  Federal  Criminal  Statutes  I 
further  want  to  emphasize  that  we  face 
aji  extremely  difficult  task  in  reducing 
the  provisions  added  by  the  Senate  to  any 
workable  form. 

It  is  for  these  and  other  reasons  that 
I  today  vote  rtgainst  agreeing  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  to  the  earlier  House- 
passed  legislation.  I  would  hope  that  if 
it  passes,  as  is  expected,  the  President 
would  consider  this  measure  with  greater 
calm  than  has  marked  our  deliberations 
and  send  it  back  to  Congress  that  we 
might  place  greater  reliance  on  the  pro- 
visions origina.ly  recommended  rather 
than  the  backward  steps  the  Senate  pro- 
visions ask  us  to  take  today. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
light  of  yesterday's  developments  I  be- 
lieve that  the  action  we  take  today  in  the 
passage  of  a  crime  bill  will  in  some  way 
prevent  .such  incidents  in  the  future. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  passage  of  this 
omnibus  crime  legislation,  although  I 
am  far  from  being  satisfied  with  its 
contents. 

It  was  my  hope  that  the  House  could 
have  gone  into  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  this  legislation  with  the  hopes 
that  such  a  meeting  would  produce  a 
strong  and  workable  bill. 

I  believe  that  the  present  legislation 
infrin.ges  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the 
courts,  and  feel  reasonably  certain  that 
its  provisions  will  be  challenged  in  the 
courts  in  the  near  future. 

And,  I  do  not  feel  that  we  should  per- 
mit the  extensive  wiretapping  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  legislation.  That,  too, 
will  have  to  stand  the  test  of  the  Court's 
reaction  to  this  provision. 

It  was  my  hope  that  the  Congress 
could  have  come  up  with  a  stronger  gun- 
control    provision    in    this    legislation. 


While  we  may  be  emotionally  inspired 
to  act  at  this  time,  nevertheless  any  ac- 
tion we  take  today  should  be  taken  and 
should  have  been  taken  a  long  time  ago — 
when  we  could  have  deliberated  in  an  at- 
mosphere much  more  calm  than  we  are 
experiencing  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  its  imperfec- 
tions, which  will  need  correction  as  time 
goes  on.  I  hope  that  before  nightfall 
this  omnibus  crime  bill  will  have  been 
accepted  by  the  House  and  sent  on  its 
way  to  the  President  for  his  approval. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  5037.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  and  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual, I  have  had  occasion  to  study  and 
observe  closely  the  wholly  unacceptable 
trend  in  crime  and  acts  of  violence  in  our 
Nation  during  the  past  few  years. 

During  the  period  1960  to  1967,  while 
population  in  the  United  States  grew  10 
percent,  crime  surged  an  appalling  88 
percent.  Worse,  the  projected  1961-68 
crime  increase  is  118  percent.  FBI  crime 
index  figures  show  that  the  crime  rate 
has  outstripped  population  growth  by 
about  9  to  1  in  the  decade  of  the  1960's. 
The  past  7  years  has  seen  the  sharpest 
crime  increase  in  recent  history,  and  the 
greatest  1-year  increase — 16  percent — 
occurred  last  year. 

Besides  mail  from  the  people  of  Dela- 
ware and  the  accounts  of  criminal  activ- 
ity daily  examined  in  newspapers,  part  of 
this  situation  came  dramatically  home 
to  me  when  a  member  of  my  staff  had  her 
pocketbook  snatched  in  broad  daylight 
on  a  downtown  Washington  street.  In  an- 
other recent  case,  the  home  of  a  member 
of  my  staff  was  burglarized  during  the 
night.  Recently,  a  member  of  my  family 
had  her  pocketbook  stolen  as  she  shopped 
in  a  Washington  store. 

If  we  allow  the  present  trend  to  con- 
tinue we  will  have  twice  as  many  rapes, 
thefts,  assaults,  and  muggings  only  4 
years  from  now  as  we  have  today.  As  I 
have  said,  such  a  prospect  is  part  of  an 
unacceptable  trend.  Such  a  rate  of  crime 
would  make  many,  perhaps  most.  Ameri- 
cans virtual  prisoners  in  their  own  homes, 
barricaded  in  and  afraid  to  venture  out 
after  dark.  And  it  would  destroy  the  most 
basic  civil  right  of  all  men — the  right  to 
be  protected  in  his  home  and  on  the  street 
from  domestic  violence. 

There  is  no  simple  answer  to  the  com- 
plex problem  of  crime  in  the  streets.  The 
problem  is  tied  to  poverty,  but  certainly 
poverty  alone  cannot  explain  the  ex- 
plosion in  crime.  It  is  tied  to  organized 
crime:  some  estimate  that  as  much  as  50 
percent  of  big  city  street  crime  is  com- 
mitted by  addicts  needing  money  to  sup- 
ply their  habit — a  habit  induced  by  orga- 
nized crime,  and  it  is  tied  also  to  certain 
Supreme  Court  decisions  which  have 
effectively  shielded  self-confessed  crimi- 
nals from  punishment. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  dealing 
with  crime  rests  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment, and  the  last  thing  most  of  us 
want  is  a  national  police  force.  But  the 
crime  explosion  is  a  national  domestic 
priority  and  it  is  essential  that  Washing- 
ton take  .some  action. 

We  must  start  to  build  an  environment 
in  which  each  and  ever>'  American  can 
make  his  way  to  the  fullest  extent  of  his 
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abilities,  and  join  the  economic  main- 
stream of  life  in  this  country. 

Washington  can  and  must  provide 
leadership  in  launching  a  sustained  at- 
tack on  crime  and  must  support  the 
States  and  cities  in  their  fight  against 
crime  by  providing  block-grant  funds. 
In  my  judgment,  this  bill  represents  a 
solid  first  step  in  that  direction  by  estab- 
lishing grants  available  to  the  individual 
States  for  the  creation  and  maintenance 
of  State  planning  agencies  by  and  re- 
sponsible to  the  chief  executive  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  action  grants  to  be  made 
to  States  for  improvement  and  strength- 
ening of  law  enforcement. 

Further,  the  Congress  must  pass  this 
legislation  allowing  wiretaps  on  court 
order  against  organized  crime.  The  $50- 
billion-a-year  take  of  organized  crime,  in 
numbers,  narcotics,  and  loan  sharking, 
siphons  from  the  already  limited  funds 
of  addicts  and  others,  who  then  turn  to 
street  violence  for  more  money. 

I  believe  the  wiretap  provisions  of  this 
bill  are  a  step  in  the  direction  of  provid- 
ing the  tools  to  fight  the  national  cancer 
represented  by  organized  crime.  The 
wiretap  provisions  of  this  bill  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  a  wiretap  bill  which  I  in- 
troduced in  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
.uress.  Organized  crime  is  a  secret  society 
and  we  must  provide  the  key  to  unlock 
the  secrecy  so  that  wc  can  begin  to  un- 
ravel the  systematic  corruption  within 
these  elements. 

I  believe  it  pertinent  to  point  out  that 
a  majority  of  the  President's  Crime 
Commi.sslon  recommended  enabling  leg- 
islation for  the  u.se  of  wiretap.  The  Ju- 
dicial Conference,  consisting  of  ranking 
Federal  judses  as  well  as  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States,  has  given  ap- 
proval to  .such  legislation.  It  is  my  judg- 
ment from  reviewing  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  that  the  door  has  been 
left  open  for  carefully  drawn  legislation 
of  this  type  with  proper  safeguards  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  individual 
citizen,  yet  preserving  wiretap  as  a  useful 
tool  of  law  enforcement  officers  against 
organized  crime. 

It  is  my  judgment  that,  disregarding 
what  extremists  on  both  sides  .say,  some 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  had 
the  effect  of  seriously  hampering  law  en- 
forcement and  strengthening  criminal 
activity.  This  bill  contains  provisions 
which  somewhat  modify  certain  court 
decisions.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, even  though  these  provisions  do 
not.  in  my  judgment,  deal  clearly  enough 
with  some  issues  to  fully  achieve  the 
goals  intended  by  title  II. 

During  debate  in  the  other  body  on 
modification  of  such  Court  decisions  as 
Miranda  and  Wade,  opponents  tried  to 
imply  that  anyone  endorsing  modifica- 
tion was  wicked,  bent  on  turning  back 
the  clock  of  justice  to  the  Dark  Aaes. 
This  is  absurd.  Some  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  come  on  5-to-4 
votes.  Certainly  the  four  Justices  voting 
against  the  Miranda  decision  are  not 
wicked  and  neither  is  everyone  who 
agrees  with  these  four  learned  men. 

Commenting  on  the  Miranda  decision. 
Justice  Byron  White,  speaking  for  him- 
self and  Justices  Stewart  and  Harlan, 
said: 


I  continue  to  believe  that  the  decision  in 
Miranda  was  an  extravagant  and  unwise  in- 
terpretation of  the  Fnfth  Amendment,  and  I 
would  prefer  that  Miranda  be  abandoned 

The  Miranda  and  Escobedo  decisions 
have  had  the  effect  on  law-enforcement 
oflBcials  of  very  nearly  ruling  out  u-se  of 
confessions  as  an  effective  tool  in  pros- 
ecuting accused  criminals.  I  think  it  is 
pertinent  to  again  quote  Justice  White 
in  his  dissent  of  the  Miranda  decision, 
where  he  identified  judicial  prejudice 
against  the  use  of  confessions  as  the  bed- 
rock upon  which  the  majority  decision 
was  based: 

The  obvious  underpinning  of  the  Court's 
decision  is  a  deep-seated  distrust  of  all  con- 
fession .  .  .  (and  the  Court  feels)  that  It  Is 
Innerently  wrong  for  the  police  to  gather 
evidence  from  the  accused  himself. 

Justice,  In  my  estimation,  dictates  not 
only  that  innocent  men  go  free,  but  also 
that  guilty  men  pay  the  penalty  for  their 
crime.  Yet  today  only.an  estimated  one 
crime  in  eight  results  in  conviction  and 
punishment.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  criminal,  a  12-percent  chance  of  be- 
ing punished  likely  looks  appealing. 
Some  will  argue  that  a  criminal  does  not 
read  Supreme  Court  decisions  before 
committing  a  crime.  I  agree,  but  I  also 
believe  very  .strongly  that  the  fact  that 
guilty  men  are  walking  free  from  court- 
rooms across  this  coimtry.  because  of 
legal  technicalities,  has  had  great  im- 
pact on  the  criminal  community. 

The  need  for  passage  of  H.R.  5037  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated.  I  reaffirm  my 
support  of  this  legislation  and  urge  its 
support  by  all  Members. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  motion  that  we  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  to  H.R.  5037  and  send 
this  bill  to  the  President.  The  need  for 
this  legislation  is  immediate  and  press- 
ing. Since,  under  the  rules  of  the  House, 
we  must  either  accept  or  reject  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  in  full  or  face  the  pros- 
pect of  a  long  drawn  out  conference, 
I  urge  that  we  accept  this  bill  as  it  is 
now  written  and  then  move  quickly  to 
enact  whatever  legislation  is  needed  to 
strengthen  and  expand  it.  When  this 
legislation  was  initially  considered  by  the 
House  last  year.  H.R.  5037  was  only  28 
pages  long.  The  bill  we  are  considering 
today  is  over  100  pages.  Obviously  the 
legislation  we  are  considering  today  is 
much  more  substantive  than  that  which 
was  considered  last  year. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  authorizes  $100  mil- 
lion in  Federal  aid  in  the  coming  year 
and  $300  million  in  the  following  year 
to  strengthen  local  police  forces — with 
$15  million  earmarked  for  riot  control 
and  $15  million  for  combating  organized 
crime.  I  supported  this  provision  when 
this  legislation  was  considered  by  the 
House  and  I  believe  it  is  an  absolutely 
necessary  part  of  a  coordinated  attack 
on  crime. 

Title  II  is  designed  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
by  making  a  confession  admissible  as 
evidence  if  the  trial  judge  finds  it  was 
given  voluntarily.  If  the  trial  judge  is 
upheld  by  the  highest  State  court.  Fed- 
eral courts  v^•ould  be  barred  from  revers- 
ing the  decision.  I  have  been  very  critical 
of  certain  Supreme  Court  decisions  which 


have  had  the  effect  of  weighing  the 
rights  of  the  individual  too  heavily  in 
balance  with  those  of  society. 

There  is  mounting  evidence  that  the 
Supreme  Court's  federalization  of  crim- 
inal laws  has  rendered  a  crippling  blow 
to  law  enforcement.  FBI  statistics  indi- 
cate  that   since   the   Mapp   decision   In 
1961.  the  rat«  at  which  the  police  are 
solving  reported  crimes  has  dropped  by 
almost  10  percent.  Before,  the  rate  had 
been  steady  for  years.  What  bothers  me 
and  police  officials  is  that  the  arrest- 
charge  rate  is  dropping  along  with  the 
.solution  of  crimes.  At  the  same  time  the 
crime  rate  continues  to  increase  rapidly. 
In  the  Supreme  Court  itself,  decisions 
have  not  been  unanimous.  Justices  Har- 
lan, White,  and  Stewart  are  the  chief 
repre.sentatives  of  the  philo.sophy  of  judi- 
cial restraint.  On  the  other  side  are  Jus- 
tices Warren.  Douglas.  Fortas.  and.  usu- 
ally Black  who  espouse  the  philosophy  of 
ixiiitical  jurisprudence:  that  is.  constitu- 
tional claims  that  come  to  the  Supreme 
Court  involve  conflicting  values  and  in- 
terest— criminals  versus  society — and  to 
the  extent  that  there  is  no  law  relevant 
to  a  particular  dispute  or  today's  condi- 
tions, these  Justices  weigh  the  conflict- 
ing interests  and  impose  their  own  social 
preferences.  Mo.st  critics  exiilain  that  too 
much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  indi- 
vidual liberties  and  privileges,  especially 
in  the  criminal  suspect  area,  as  against 
the  interests  of  society  as  a  whole.  Fur- 
thermore, full  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements  with   the   Miranda   decision 
would  require  around-the-clock  pre.«;ence 
of  magistrates  and  defense  counsel.  This. 
Indeed,  would  appear  to  make  complete 
compliance  with  that  decision  out  of  the 
question  in  all  cases  wherein  the  sus- 
pect is  detained  for  questioning. 

Aside  from  the  procedural  difficulties 
involved  in  complying  with  these  deci- 
sions, the  most  compelling  criticism  of 
the  Supreme  Court  is  that  it  is  and  has 
engaged  in  making  law.  not  merely  inter- 
preting it.  Tills  is  accomplished  by  the 
Supreme  Court  pretending  simply  that 
each  of  its  decisions  is  an  interpretation 
of  an  existing  law.  This  charge  is  serious 
not  merely  because  it  defies  our  basic 
governing  .<;ystem  of  checks  and  balances, 
but  because  of  the  unrestricted  nature 
of  the  action  and  what  may  develop  in 
the  future.  If  Supreme  Court  Justices  are 
appointed  for  life  and  are  not  answerable 
through  the  political  process,  then  they 
may  indulge  in  a  form  of  action  that 
defies  our  basic  form  of  government.  An 
outgrowth  of  this  criticism  is  that  the 
Court  has  focused  on  the  matter  of  equal 
rights  and  the  protection  of  citizens  to 
the  exclusion  of  broader  aspects  of  our 
society.  In  effect  the  Court  has  reached 
beyond  the  Constitution  in  its  zeal  and 
created    rights   rather   than    protecting 
them.  Tlie  clearest  example  is,  of  course, 
in  the  criminal  field  where  problems  of 
law   enforcement   are   ignored   vis-a-vis 
the  overprotection  afforded  an  accused 
via  the  aforementioned  cases    Another 
example    is    the    Court's    protection    of 
Communl.sts  as  citizens  v\hile  in  my  opin- 
ion, putting  on  blinders  as  regards  the 
ultimate  Communist  objective. 

Supporters  of  the  Supreme  Court  argue 
that  these   decisions  guarantee   for  all 
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persons  the  certitude  that  police  oflBcials 
will  not  act  in  tin  arbitrary  manner. 
That  is,  with  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions the  Bill  of  Rights  is  guaranteed 
the  States,  and  therefore  political  free- 
dom from  a  totalitarian  state  is  guaran- 
teed. This  new  legality  appears  not  to 
be  concerned  with  following  precedent, 
but  more  with  correcting  situations 
which  it  considers  unjust.  In  the  process 
it  is  my  opinion  that  the  constitutional 
process  of  checks  and  balances  has  been 
ignored. 

Title  III  of  this  bill  authorizes  wiretaps 
and  electronic  eavesdropping  in  investi- 
gation of  major  crimes  when  authorized 
in  advance  by  a  court,  but  makes  un- 
authorized wiretapping  or  bugging  a 
Federal  crime.  I  have  some  reservations 
about  the  wording  of  this  title  but  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  constitutional  even  though 
it  needs  to  be  improved. 

Title  IV  will  ban  mail  order  sales  of 
handgims  and  limit  over-the-counter 
purchases,  to  State  residents  21  years  of 
age  »nd  older.  I  support  this  provision. 
We  need  a  Federal  gun  control  statute. 
However.  I  do  not  believe  that  title  IV 
goes  far  enough.  I  would  support  a  pro- 
hibition on  the  interstate  mail-order  sale 
of  all  guns. 

Title  V  of  this  bill  provides  for  the  im- 
mediate dismissal  from  the  Government 
service  of  any  employee  of  the  Federal 
service  or  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment who  is  convicted  of  commiting 
an  unlawful  act  directly  or  indirectly 
relating  to  a  riot  or  civil  disorder.  It  also 
provides  that  such  an  employee  will  be 
barred  from  further  Government  em- 
ployment for  a  period  of  5  years. 

I  support  this  title.  Riots  and  civil  dis- 
orders are  by  their  very  nature  violent 
manifestations  against  lawfully  consti- 
tuted authority.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment simply  cannot  condone  participa- 
tion in  such  activities  by  those  it  employs. 

Title  VI  provides  that,  when  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  retires,  the  President  shall  ap- 
point his  successor  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate.  I  support  this  provision. 

Title  VII  prohibits  the  unlawful  pos- 
session or  receipt  of  firearms  by  felons, 
veterans  who  have  been  other  than  hon- 
orably discharged,  mental  incompetents, 
aliens  who  are  illegally  in  the  coun- 
try, and  former  citizens  who  have  re- 
nounced their  citizenship.  I  believe  this 
provision  is  necessary  to  a  coordinated 
attack  on  crime  and  also  a  good  comple- 
ment to  the  gun-control  legislation  con- 
tained in  title  rv  of  this  bill. 

Title  VIII  provides  for  an  appeal  by 
the  United  States  from  decision  sustain- 
ing motions  to  surpress  evidence.  I  sup- 
port this. 

Title  IX  provides  additional  grounds 
for  issuing  a  warrant.  Under  this  title  a 
warrant  may  be  issued  to  search  for  and 
seize  any  property  that  constitutes  evi- 
dence of  a  criminal  offense  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Title  X  prohibits  extortion  and  threats 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  legisla- 
tion is  needed.  I  have  received  numerous 
complaints  from  businessmen  in  the  Dis- 
trict indicating  that  money  has  been 
extorted  from  them  and  they  have  been 
threatened.  Such  activities  are  not  now 
against  the  law.  Last  week  the  House 


passed  a  separate  bill  on  this  matter  and 
I  supported  it.  Therefore,  since  title  X  is 
the  same  bill,  I  also  support  it. 

In  the  last  7  years,  while  this  Nation's 
population  was  increasing  some  10  per- 
cent, the  crime  rate  was  soaring  88  per- 
cent. And  during  the  past  year,  while 
the  population  increased  1  percent,  the 
crime  rate  jumped  16  percent. 

The  citizen  walks  the  streets  at  night 
in  fear.  The  citizen  who  goes  to  work  and 
pays  his  taxes  finds  that  it  is  not  safe 
to  use  the  parks  and  playgrounds  that 
his  tax  money  has  provided. 

The  reason  for  this  fear  is  obvious. 
There  occurs  in  our  Nation  a,  murder 
everj-  48  minutes,  a  forcible  rape  every  21 
minutes,  a  robbery  every  3' 2  minutes,  an 
aggravated  assault  ever>-  2  minutes,  an 
auto  theft  every  57  seconds,  a  larceny 
ever>-  35  seconds,  and  a  burglarj-  ever>' 
23  seconds. 

A  nation  so  plagued  cannot  Ions  en- 
dure. The  preservation  of  law  and  order 
is  the  first  purpose  of  government.  Every 
citizen  is  entitled  to  protection  of  his 
person  and  his  property.  The  citizen  who 
obeys  the  law  is  entitled  to  have  the 
laws  enforced. 

A  government  that  fails  in  so  funda- 
mental a  task  is  not  a  government  at  all. 
What  was  the  law  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  statutes,  becomes  the  law  of  the 
jungle. 

Thus,  it  is  imperative  that  we  act  and 
and  that  we  act  without  delay. 

It  is  said  in  some  circles  that  the  crime 
bill  will  not  solve  the  problem  because 
poverty  causes  crime,  and  this  bill  does 
not  fight  poverty.  I  find  that  argument 
unpersuasive.  In  fact,  as  the  poverty  level 
has  declined  in  this  country,  the  crime 
rate  has  increased. 

Rather,  it  is  crime  that  causes  crime. 
Seven  out  of  every  eight  criminals  enjoy 
tile  fruits  of  their  crimes  with  impunity. 
With  odds  like  that,  the  criminal  is  free 
to  prey  on  the  public. 

I  believe  that  if  those  odds  were 
changed,  crime  would  decrease.  This  bill 
is  designed  to  change  those  odds.  It  gives 
to  both  the  police  and  prosecutor  new 
tools  to  apprehend  and  convict  the 
criminal. 

Mr.  UDAT.Ii.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote 
today  on  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  omnibus  crime  bill  poses  a 
real  dilemma  for  me  and,  I  think,  for  a 
great  many  of  my  colleagues.  I  frankly 
think  this  is  the  wrong  way  to  deal  with 
matters  of  such  far-reaching  importance 
to  the  American  people. 

Reading  the  newspapers  I  get  the  im- 
pression someone  has  characterized  H.R. 
5037  as  a  simple  antigun  bill.  If  it  were 
that  and  nothing  more,  I  would  have  no 
problem  weighing  my  vote  because  I 
think  our  coimti-y  has  long  been  in  need 
of  legislation  in  this  area.  But  this  is  not 
simply  an  antigun  bill,  and  even  in  this 
respect  it  is  woefully  deficient.  I  feel 
certain  that  its  passage  under  such  a 
label  will  merely  serve  to  lull  the  Ameri- 
can people  into  thinking  that  the  gun 
problem  has  been  dealt  with  when  in  fact 
very  little  will  have  been  changed. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  this  bill  is  not 
an  antigun  bill  but  a  catchall  package 
of  anticrime  proposals,  some  of  which 
are  very  good  and  come  of  which  are 


clearly  an  outi-age  to  the  Constitution 
and  to  the  liberties  of  our  citizens.  When 
this  bill  passed  the  House  last  August,  I 
voted  for  it  as  I  considered  it,  overall,  a 
bill  that  held  promise  for  advancing  the 
flght  against  crime  and  lawlessness.  Now 
that  it  has  been  amended  by  the  other 
body,  adding  features  which  I  resjard  as 
highly  objectionable.  I  find  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  vote  for  the  bill  in  its 
present  form.  Yesterday  I  voted  to  send 
it  to  conference,  where  the  House  con- 
ferees could  see  that  improvements  are 
made  in  its  content.  Since  that  motion 
failed,  I  must  now  make  a  very  hard 
choice — to  throw  out  all  of  the  sound 
provisions  which  offer  some  prospect  of 
dealing  with  the  challenge  of  crime  and 
lawlessness  in  our  midst,  or  to  accept 
many  features  which  are  totally  at  vari- 
ance with  my  conception  of  the  relation- 
ship that  ought  to  prevail  between  a  gov- 
ernment and  its  citizens. 

As  I  vote  today.  I  regret  our  tally  sheets 
don't  provide  a  coliunn  for  "yes,  but" 
or  'maybe, "  because  I  find  it  impossible 
to  square  my  conscience  with  either  of 
the  choices  which  are  provided. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  shall  cast  a 
reluctant  "aye,"  but  for  the  record  I 
want  to  make  clear  that  there  is  in  this 
body  a  very  substantial  disagreement 
over  some  of  the  Senate  amendments  to 
this  bill.  Specifically,  I  regard  the  lan- 
guage seeking  to  imdo  the  Mallory  rule 
as  clearly  unconstitutional.  And,  even 
though  I  was  once  a  prosecutor  myself,  I 
find  the  section  seeking  to  legalize  wire- 
tapping and  "bugging"  as  an  outrageous 
invasion  of  the  privacy  of  our  citizens. 
No  matter  what  is  said  about  organized 
crime  and  the  need  to  protect  the  public, 
this  language  constitutes  a  threat  to  the 
privacy  and  the  personal  security  of  every 
citizen  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Sp)eaker,  this  bill  as  we  must  vote 
on  it  today  wiU  empower  any  judge  to 
extend  beyond  6  hours — not  2  or  4  or  5, 
but  beyond  6  hours — the  time  a  defend- 
ant may  be  held  in  Federal  custody 
without  arraignment  if  the  judge  deems 
this  delay  reasonable.  In  these  matters 
we  are  always  inclined  to  think  of  the 
defendant  as  some  scurrilous,  obviously 
guilty  party  who  deserves  no  mercy,  but 
anyone  who  has  studied  the  history  of  the 
law  knows  how  often  irmocent  people  are 
falsely  accused.  To  subject  an  irmocent 
man  to  more  than  6  hours  of  grilling 
without  the  right  to  arraignment  is  not 
to  comply  with  my  conception  of  democ- 
racy and  justice. 

Why,  then,  will  I  be  voting  for  the 
conference  report  today?  There  are  two 
basic  reasons.  First,  I  will  do  so  because 
there  is  so  much  good  in  this  bill,  and 
the  time  is  so  late,  that  I  feel  it  must  be 
supported,  and  supported  now.  Secondly, 
I  regard  the  objectionable  features  of  the 
bill  as  so  clearly  at  variance  with  the 
Constitution  that  one  can  anticipate  their 
early  discard  by  the  courts,  I  fully  expect 
they  will  be  found  unconstitutional  and 
therefore  rendered  harmless  at  a  very 
early  date. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  crime  that  the  Con- 
gress once  again  must  leave  this  job  to 
the  courts.  One  would  think  in  a  system 
such  as  ours  that  the  legislative  branch 
would  be   closest   to   the  people,   most 
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aware  of  the  need  10  protect  their 
li'jerties,  but  once  again  we  find  this  is 
not  the  case.  Once  again  the  courts  will 
have  to  do  the  job.  I  regret  this  very 
much,  and  I  want  to  make  clear,  as  a 
matter  of  legis'ative  histor>',  that  my  vote 
todav  is  not  a  vote  for  wiretapping,  for 
undoing  the  Mallory  rule,  or  for  some  of 
the  other  features  which  attack  decisions 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

As  we  meet  today,  our  Nation  lias  just 
suffered  another  in  a  series  of  shocking 
and  incredible  tragedies  having  as  their 
background  a  certain  acceptance  by  our 
people  of  violence  and  bloodshed  and 
taking  of  the  law  into  one's  own  hands. 
This  ero.sion  of  our  .society  must  be 
stopped.  The.se  tragedies,  so  common  of 
late  here  and  so  uncommon  in  other 
civilized  countries,  must  be  brought  to 
an  end.  This  bill,  with  its  aid  to  State  and 
local  governments,  may  help  in  this 
direction. 

Unfortunately,  here  too  the  bill  is  de- 
fective. The  chief  of  police  in  my  home- 
town of  Tucson.  Ariz.,  has  made  clear 
how  wrong  it  is  to  make  block  grants  to 
the  States  instead  of  disbursing  fimds 
to  the  local  communities  of  this  country. 
But  I  would  rather  have  this  than  noth- 
ing, and  therefore  I  will  vote  for  it. 

As  I  do  so.  I  want  to  make  clear  that 
I  intend  to  introduce  or  cosponsor  in  the 
very  near  future  legislation  to  undo  some 
of  the  damage  posed  by  certain  features 
of  this  bill.  And  I  hope  and  trust  many 
of  my  colleagues  with  whom  I  have  dis- 
cussed these  matters  today,  will  join  in 
this  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  let  me  say 
that  I  once  heard  about  a  liverj-  stable 
owner  named  Thomas  Hobson  who  gave 
his  customers  a  choice  of  one  particular 
horse,  or  none  at  all.  He  achieved  a  cer- 
tain fame  for  this  arbitrary  treatment  of 
his  clientele.  After  dealing  with  this 
question  today  I  think  I  have  a  new 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  "Hobson's  choice." 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  re- 
grettable indeed  when  this  body  takes 
an  acceptable  bill  such  as  HJl.  5037  and 
deliberately  reaches  out  to  add  to  it  pro- 
visions that  threaten  oui-  basic  American 
liberties.  This  is  borrowing  trouble  for 
the  future. 

I  am  sorry  that  this  great  body  is  giv- 
ing ear  to  the  hysteria  surrounding  the 
assassination  of  Senator  Kennedy,  and  in 
so  doing  may  fail  to  guard  the  rights  that 
our  forefathers  earned  for  us.  How-ever 
wrong  the  violence  may  be  that  stalks 
our  land,  attempts  to  repress  it  will  yield 
no  gain  if  we  have  surrendered  our  civil 
liberties. 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  accept- 
ance of  the  amendment  of  the  other 
body  would  water  down  the  protections 
surrounding  confessions  by  suspects  who 
have  been  apprehended. 

Under  the  bill  as  now  before  the 
House  and  which  cannot  be  modified 
under  the  rules,  a  confession  must  be 
admitted  into  evidence  in  a  Federal 
court  if  the  trial  judge  determines  it  was 
made  "voluntarily."  This  provision  over- 
turns the  Miranda  decision.  The  confes- 
sion would  be  admitted  without  con- 
stitutional safeguards  so  basic  to  our 
freedoms,  the  right  of  the  suspect  to  be 


informed  of  the  charges,  his  right  to  call 
a  lawyer,  and  the  right  to  remain  silent. 
Title  II  would  also  overturn  the  historic 
Mallory  decision,  no  matter  how  long  a 
delay  in  arraignment,  if  the  judge  deter- 
mines that  the  confession  was  volun- 
tary. 

Title  III  of  the  amendment  extends 
wiretapping  so  far  as  to  allow  laps  to  be 
made  without  a  court  order  for  national 
security  and  organized  crime  cases.  It 
also  retains  the  broad  authority  to  tap 
for  State  crimes  "dangerous  to  life,  limb 
or  property  and  punishable  by  unprison- 
ment  for  over  a  year." 

This  provision  means  that  under  the 
cover  of  a  law  to  control  and  regulate 
wiretapping  or  electronic  surveillance, 
the  door  has  been  opened  to  expand  the 
list  of  crimes  for  which  taps  or  bugs 
could  be  placed. 

This  p/ovis-on  is  a  dangerous  invasion 
of  our  privacy  and  our  .security.  Who 
knows  how  far  it  may  extend? 

The  gun-control  provisions  contained 
in  this  bill  relate  to  small  arms.  While 
they  have  merit  in  .some  resi>ects,  they 
are  not  greatly  significant  in  the  whole 
problem  of  gun  control. 

This  bill,  as  now  amended.  I  regret  ex- 
ceedingly, and  will  only  vote  for  it  be- 
cause of  the  widespread  desire  of  all  oar 
l^eople  to  curb  crime  and  prevent  con- 
tinuation of  violence  in  our  land.  As  the 
price  for  this,  we  are  saddled  with 
amendments  that  threaten  our  liberties 
and  may  remain  to  haunt  us. 

I  am  voting  for  this  measure  out  of 
deference  to  so  many  expressions  from 
constituents  in  my  district  who  regard 
protection  in  our  streets  as  their  para- 
mount anxiety  today. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  decla- 
rations and  purposes  of  the  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  warns: 
The  high  incidence  of  crime  threatens  the 
peace,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
Nation  and  its  citizens. 


This  grim  warning  is  no  exaggeration; 
in  fact,  many  law-enforcement  officials 
believe  that  unless  the  battle  again.st 
crime  is  intensified  and  expanded,  vio- 
lence, destruction,  and  murder  will  be- 
come rampant,  endangering  the  safety 
and  life  of  every  citizen.  The  incredible 
assassination  of  U.S.  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  of  New-  York,  highlights  this 
danger. 

During  U.S.  Senate  hearings  on  the 
bill,  those  present  were  astounded  to 
hear  that  crime  in  the  Nation  increased 
by  88  percent  since  1960,  while  the  popu- 
lation has  risen  by  only  10  percent.  A  re- 
ixirt  issued  in  March  1968  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  FBI,  also  con- 
tained these  appalling  facts:  during  1967, 
crime  in  America  increased  16  percent 
over  the  previous  year:  violent  crimes 
rose  15  percent — murder  went  up  12  per- 
cent, aggravated  assault  8  percent,  forc- 
ible rape  9  percent,  and  robber^•  27  per- 
cent. 

Although  the  increase  in  crime  was 
heaviest  il7  percent!  in  large  core  cities 
with  ovei  250,000  population,  suburban 
communities  were  close  behind  with  a 
16-percent  rise  and  even  rural  areas— 
relatively  free  from  crime  in  past  years — 
suffered  an  increase  of  13  percent. 
Instead  of  public  safety,  public  fear 


seems  to  prevail.  The  1967  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice  re- 
vealed that  one-third  of  all  Americans 
believe  it  is  unsafe  to  walk  alone  at  night. 
Over  one-third  have  firearms  in  the 
house  for  protection  against  criminals. 
And  28  percent  rely  on  watchdogs. 

A   concerned   and   aroused   Congress, 
aware  that  vigorous  action  must  be  taken 
to  help  prevent  crime  and  provide  real 
safety  for  the  American  people,  has  writ- 
ten the  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act   of    1968 — a   measure   I   helped   co- 
sponsor    in    the    Hou.se    last   year.   The 
Senate- pa.ssed  version  is  much  broader 
than  the  House  bill  and  contains  some 
provisions  of  questionable  constitution- 
ality,   including    authority    to    wiretap, 
violation  of  the  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination   and   other   areas,   and   I 
have  .serious  doubts  that  these  provisions 
will  be  upheld  by  the  courts.  It  is  critical, 
though,  that  some  legislation  be  enacted 
to  begin   the  uphill  fight  against  law- 
lessness. 

Under  title  I  of  the  bill,  a  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  is 
authorized  to  administer  Federal  grant 
programs  to  States — then  to  local  gov- 
ernment units — to  help  strengthen  and 
improve  law  enforcement. 

Programs  will  consi.st  of  planning 
grants  ranging  to  90  percent  and  action 
grants  up  to  60  percent.  Grants  to  75 
percent  will  be  made  to  fight  organized 
crime  and  to  help  prevent  and  contiol 
riots  and  other  civil  disorders  Grants 
up  to  100  ijercent  will  al.so  be  made  for 
research,  education,  and  demonstration 
projects.  Several  other  titles  are  included 
in  the  most  comprehensive  legislative 
program  in  the  field's  history  designed 
to  broaden  the  battle  against  crime,  one 
of  the  gravest  and  most  challenging  so- 
cial problems  of  our  time. 

Respect  for  the  law  is  the  foundation 
of  any  civilized  .society  and  if  every  per- 
son would  follow  the  advice  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  America  would  be  so  much 
stronger  and  safer: 

Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed 
by  every  American  Let  it  be  taught  in  the 
schools,  let  it  be  preached  from  the  pulpit, 
proclaimed  in  the  leglBlative  h.iUs.  and  en- 
dorsed in  the  courts  of  Justice.  Let  it  be- 
come the  political  religion  of  the  Nation     .  . 


And  those  who  scoff  at  the  gravity  of 
the  crime  problem  might  heed  the  warn- 
ing of  Aristotle : 

There  is  nothing  which  should  be  mens 
lealouslv  maintained  than  the  spirit  of  obe- 
dience to  law.  For  lawlessness  creeps  in  un- 
percelved   and   at  last   ruins  the  state 

This  could  happen  in  America.  In 
fact,  It  has  started  already.  But  it  can 
and  must  be  stopped  and  it  must  be 
stopped  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  for  immediate  ac- 
tion in  this  most  crucial  area. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  a  coauthor  of  H.R.  5037. 
passed  by  the  House  on  August  8.  1967. 
It  is  a  good  bill.  It  provides  Federal 
money  to  help  local  police  departments 
do  a  better  job  in  law  enforcement.  It 
provides  money  for  training  local  police 
in  new  techniques.  The  House  version, 
enacted  into  law,  would  do  much  to  help 
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In  the  drive  against  crime  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  Senate,  however,  has  added  titles 
n  and  III  that,  in,  my  judgment,  are  un- 
wise. These  titles  would  authorize  broad- 
scale  wiretapping  and  electronic  eaves- 
dropping without  effective  control.'?. 
These  titles  would  also  overrule  Supreme 
Court  decisions  regulating  the  admissi- 
bility of  confessions  and  of  eyewitness 
testimony,  and  this  would  weaken  rights 
guaranteed  by  our  Constitution. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  intend  to 
ofTer  an  amendment  eliminating  titles  11 
and  III.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  sup- 
port my  amendments.  In  the  event  they 
do  not.  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  bill  any- 
way because  it  contains  provisions  to  im- 
prove law  enforcement  in  the  United 
SUtes  and  takes  a  first  step,  unfortu- 
nately much  too  tentative,  in  controlling 
the  indiscruninate  sale  of  guns. 

In  addition,  I  am  introducing  today  a 
bill  that  would  eliminate  titles  II  and  III 
while  k^plng  the  acceptable  provisions 
of  the  bili: 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
most  strongly  that  the  House  support 
House  Resolution  1197.  the  resolution  of- 
fered by  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson  1  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments  to 
H.R. 5037. 

I  recosnize  that  H  R.  5037,  as  amend- 
ed, is  not  the  'perfect  bili"  which  some 
Members  would  like  to  see  enacted.  I 
doubt  very  much  that  a  "perfect  bill"  has 
ever  been  written.  The  question  of  per- 
fection is  a  matter  for  philosophers — not 
legislators.  I  would  suggest,  however,  that 
the  question  of  constitutional  perfection 
or  imperfection  with  regard  to  title  li- 
the issue  upon  which  certain  Members 
would  prefer  to  send  the  bill  to  confer- 
ence— is  a  question  upon  which  reason- 
able men  may  differ,  but  only  the  courts 
can  settle.  The  Senate,  after  10  months 
of  consideration,  approved  H.R.  5037.  in- 
cluding title  II.  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  72  to  4.  I  would  take  this  to  mean  that 
the  Senate  is  in  substantial  agreement  as 
to  the  constitutional  foundations  of  H.R. 
5037.  I  am  sure  that  any  remaining  nice- 
ties with  regard  to  the  constitutionality 
of  title  II  will  be  settled  in  due  course  by 
the  courts — as  is  their  responsibility. 
Speaking  for  myself.  I  have  little  difficul- 
ty in  accepting  the  language  contained 
in  title  II. 

More  important.  I  believe,  are  the 
merits  of  the  other  10  titles.  Last  year. 
I  was  proud  to  take  an  active  part  in 
considering  the  original  administration 
bill,  in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  in  offering  the  substitute  amend- 
ment to  the  original  title  n  during  the 
House  debates.  My  amendment,  accept- 
ed by  the  House,  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  to 
encourage  a  vastly  stepped-up  program 
of  research,  development,  and  training 
in  the  combating  of  all  types  of  crime, 
particularly  organized  crime  and  riot- 
connected  crime. 

The  Senate  amendment  preserves  the 
meaning  and  intent  of  the  House  bill, 
broadening  its  language  in  only  a  few 
major  respects.  The  principal  change 
would  modify  the  training  provisions  of 
the  House  bill,  vesting  authority  for  the 


establishment  and  conduct  of  training 
programs — and  certain  development  pro- 
grams—with the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  In  the  House 
bill,  this  authority  resided  with  the  Na- 
tional Institute  and  various  regional  in- 
stitutes established  with  the  approval  of 
State  advisorj'  boards.  Under  the  Senate 
provisions,  law  enforcement  oCBcials 
would  be  trained  at  the  request  of  State 
and  local  governments.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Senate  version  will  result  in 
bringing  the  full  talent  and  expertise  of 
the  FBI  to  bear  on  the  important  prob- 
lem of  providing  the  best  training  pos- 
sible for  our  law  enforcement^personnel. 

Other  changes  in  the  House  language 
would  provide  an  expanded  program  of 
educational  assistance  in  the  form  of 
student  loans  for  persons  pursuing 
careers  in  law  enforcement,  and  a  similar 
program  of  assistance  for  those  persons 
presently  engaged  in  law  enforcement 
service.  I  support  such  change  in  the 
House  language. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  titles  of  the  bill 
now  before  us — relating  to  court-author- 
ized wiretapping,  firearms  control,  ap- 
peals of  motions  to  suppress,  exclusion 
of  rioters  from  Federal  employment,  and 
extortion  in  the  District  of  Columbia- 
have  all  been  well  considered  in  hearings 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
or  other  committees  of  Congress.  I  sup- 
port these  titles  as  necessary  elements  in 
an  attack  on  our  Nation's  ever-increas- 
ing wave  of  criminal  lawle.ssne.ss.  If  the 
many  statistics  on  crime — indicating  a 
16  percent  rise  this  year  alone — have  not 
convinced  us  of  the  need  for  strong  anti- 
crime  legislation,  then  the  tragic  and 
shocking  events  of  the  past  2  days  must 
do  so. 

The  President,  in  an  impassioned  plea 
last  night,  admonished:  "Let  us.  for 
God's  sake,  resolve  to  live  under  the  law,  ' 
I  believe  he  was  correct  in  saying  that  it 
would  be  self-deceptive  to  ignore  the 
connection  between  lawlessness  and  the 
slaying  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
We  cannot  allow  the  Nation  to  degener- 
ate into  some  perverse  form  of  participa- 
tory democracy  in  which  differences — 
political  or  otherwise — are  settled  by  re- 
sorting to  violence. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that 
the  vicious  and  heartless  assassination 
of  Senator  Kennedy  is  a  terrible  and 
obvious  manifestation  of  the  crying  need 
for  law  and  order  which  the  Nation  and 
the  Congress  have  felt  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  The  lawlessness  and  violence 
in  America,  which  is  so  apparent  today 
must  De  halted  if  the  Nation  is  to  survive. 
I  believe  that  approval  of  the  Senate 
amendments  to  the  crime  bill  will  repre- 
sent a  positive,  immediate,  and  decisive 
step  on  which  we  can  build  a  new  respect 
and  obedience  for  law  and  order 
throughout  the  land. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  are  debating  a  bill  of  great  im- 
portance. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  will  vote 
today  to  accept  the  Senate  amendments 
to  the  anticrime  bill.  I  do  this  with  some 
reluctance.  But  recognizing  that  action 
is  needed  I  have  decided  that  this  anti- 
crime  bill  is  better  and  far  more  prefer- 
able than  none  at  all. 

Yesterday  I  voted  to  send  the  anti- 


crime  bill  to  conference.  I  did  this  be- 
cause after  carefully  reading  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  bill  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate,  it  became  clear  to 
me  that  it  could  be  considerably  im- 
proved by  a  conference  committee.  Few 
Members  yesterday  speaking  for  the  im- 
mediate adoption  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments denied  this. 

Because  some  people  will  draw  an 
analogy  between  this  bill  and  the  civil 
rights  bill  insofar  as  procedure  is  con- 
cerned, it  might  be  well  to  discuss  this. 
I  voted  to  accept  the  Senate  amend- 
ments of  the  civil  rights  bill,  which  in- 
cluded fair  housing  I  did  so  because  it 
was  clear  that  to  go  to  conference  would 
mean  another  filibuster  in  the  Senate, 
and  it  was  by  no  means  clear  that  the 
needed  two-thirds  vote  to  end  such  a 
filibuster  would  be  there.  As  a  result,  it 
was  clear  that  the  only  way  to  achieve 
the  adoption  of  meaningful  civil  rights 
legislation  was  to  accept  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  difference  in  this  case  is  that  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to  go 
to  conference,  improve  the  legislation, 
and  then  gain  .swift  approval  from  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Some  people  have  described  politics 
as  an  'act  of  the  possible."  I  sincerely 
believe  that  it  would  have  been  po.ssible 
to  get  a  better  ant'crime  bill  from  the 
meeting  of  Senate  and  House  conferees 
without  jeopardizing  the  ultimate  pas- 
sage of  constructive  and  meaningful 
legislation  to  combat  increasing  crime 
rates.  No  one  mentioned  a  filibuster  this 
time,  no  one  talked  about  killing  the 
legislation. 

I  would  like  also  to  take  this  occasion 
to  protest  what  is  becoming  more  of  a 
problem  each  Congress  I  .serve  in,  and 
that  is  the  practice  of  the  Senate  tack- 
ing on  amendments,  to  House  bills  of  a 
comprehensive  nature  and  which  have 
not  been  adequately  considered  by  ap- 
propriate House  committees. 

In  my  opinion,  this  practice  is  bad 
legislative  procedure.  It  certainly  is  one 
reason  for  the  conference  committee,  al- 
though this  committee  is  a  poor  substi- 
tute for  substantive  House  committee 
consideration   of   legislation. 

I  definitely  feel  that  our  House  lead- 
ership on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  should 
take  a  strong  stand  again.st  legislating 
in  this  manner,  except  in  the  most  crit- 
ical situations. 

This  anticrime  bill,  and  yes.  the  civil 
rights  bill,  could  have  been  improved 
by  Senate  and  House  conferees.  Let  me 
say  again,  that  if  I  thoucht  this  anti- 
crime  bill  would  have  been  killed,  in  ef- 
fect, by  a  conference  committee,  I  would 
not  have  voted  as  I  did  yesterday.  But 
since  the  mood  of  the  House  evidently  is 
to  accept  the  Senate  amendments  with- 
out any  changes,  I  reluctantly  will  vote 
today  to  do  likewise. 

This  is  not  to  say  the  anticrime  bill 
before  us  today  is  without  merit.  Title 
I,  the  safe  streets  section,  is  the  bill 
which  the  House  passed,  and  I  am  happy 
that  the  Senate  saw  fit  to  adopt  the 
House  approach  to  funding  procedures. 
Under  the  bill,  funds  to  upgrade  law 
enforcement  will  remain  in  State  and 
local  hands.  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
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Senate  struck  from  its  bills  some  of 
the  purpo.ses  of  grants  in  the  legisla- 
tion approved  by  the  House.  Among 
these  purposes  deleted  are  grants  for 
new  equipnie:u  ior  better  deployment  of 
police  personnel;  grants  for  criminal 
.lustice  agencies  and  personnel  along 
with  correctional  agencies  were  elimi- 
nated. Courts,  correction,  probation,  and 
parole  wcie  eliminated  from  the  defini- 
tion of  law  enfoiceniont.  This.  I  believe, 
is  unfortunate.  I  had  hoped  a  confer- 
ence committee  would  uphold  the 
House  po-sition  on  these  matters. 

Title  II  which  deals  with  Supreme 
Court  decisions  regarding  law  enforce- 
ment also  troubles  me. 

My  understanding  from  reading  an 
analysis  of  the  bill  is  that  the  Senate 
really  does  not  challenge  the  basis  of  the 
Court's  decision,  or  challenge  the  sub- 
stantive rights  which  the  Court  has  up- 
held, but  rather  has  challenged  the 
manner  which  the  Court  has  laid  out  for 
the  enforceir.eiiL  of  ihose  rights.  The 
Court  has  chosen  to  exclude  evidence 
uathered  in  violation  of  those  rights.  If 
the  Senate  had  provided  a  viable  alter- 
native to  the  exclusionary  rule  so  that 
under  certain  conditions  it  would  be 
possible  to  admit  reliable  evidence,  even 
though  constitutional  rights  were  vio- 
lated. I  would  not  be  as  apprehensive. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  title  II  does 
this.  This  is  an  area  where  the  Congress 
.should  continue  its  work. 

Before  concluding  I  would  like  to  make 
some  general  comments  about  our  ac- 
tion today. 

There  are  two  sides  of  the  coin  with 
regard  to  the  problem  of  crime.  We  are 
dealing  with  one  side  of  that  coin  today, 
better  law  enforcement. 

We  should  not  and  cannot  afford  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  other  s^de  of  the 
coin,  the  conditions,  the  atmosphere,  the 
climate,  the  cause  of  crime.  These  prob- 
lems must  also  be  attacked. 

Those  who  think  today  that  our  ac- 
tion today  is  the  extent  of  our  respon- 
sibility to  deal  with  crime  are  deluding 
themselves. 

Let  us  face  it — we  in  the  United  States 
have  developed  a  high  violence  threshold. 
We  have  become  accustomed  to  it.  Worst 
of  all.  I  am  afraid  we  have  begun  to 
accept  it. 

We  need  to  take  a  look  at  the  role  mass 
media  has  played  in  developing  this  pas- 
sivity. What  impact  have  television  and 
movies  had? 

If  I  were  meeting  someone  late  at  night 
on  a  Washington  street,  frankly.  I  would 
hope  he  has  not  seen  Bonnie  and  Clyde. 
On  this  side  of  the  coin  is  the  chal- 
lenge to  regain  respect  for  rule  of  law, 
applicable  equally  to  everyone.  I  reject 
the  notion  that  because  someone  is  poor, 
not  very  bright,  not  well-versed  in  his 
legal  rights,  he  somehow  should  not  have 
the  same  protection  under  the  law  as 
the  more  affluent,  the  more  intelligent 
and  those  knowledgeable  as  to  their 
rights. 

We  must  attack  our  social  ills  which 
breed  crime  and  violence.  Poverty,  the 
ghetto,  imemployment.  lack  of  educa- 
tion, hunger,  drug  addiction,  alcohol- 
ism, are  a  small  sample  of  the  problems 
we  face.  Our  action  today  does  not  re- 
lieve us  in  the  Congress,  or  society  gen- 
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erally,  from   dealing  more  forthrightly 
and  progressively  v.lth  these  problems. 

Public  officials,  civic  organizations, 
service  clubs,  churches,  volunteer  groups, 
and  all  parts  of  our  society  have  an  in- 
dispensable role  to  play.  I  call  on  all 
of  us  to  meet  our  responsibility. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  expressed  on  several  occasions  in 
this  House  my  strong  support  for  the 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act,  and 
I  welcome  this  chance  today  to  vote  for 
final  approval  of  this  long-needed  meas- 
ure. 

The  fight  for  law  and  order  will  be 
strengthened  significantly  by  passage  of 
this  bill. 

While  the  major  responsibility  and  ef- 
fort must  continue  to  be  on  the  local 
level,  there  is  urgent  need  for  a  more 
effective  Federal  contribution  to  that 
effort. 

All  levels  of  government,  and  all  cit- 
izens of  our  country,  must  meet  their  re- 
sponsibility in  this  vital  area  of  national 
need. 

The  streets  of  America  must  be  made 
safe  for  its  citizens. 

Tlie  epidemic  of  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence, which  has  poisoned  our  national 
life  for  too  long,  must  be  ended. 

This  bill  is  a  major  step  forward  to 
meet  these  objectives. 

Let  us  pass  it  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ful- 
fillment of  a  commitment  in  my  congres- 
sional district  this  evening,  I  will  be  im- 
able  to  cast  a  vote  on  the  motion  to  re- 
cede and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  crime  bill.  If  present,  I  would 
vote  "aye." 

On  yesterday,  I  cast  an  equivalent  vote, 
by  which  I  registered  my  conviction  that 
the  urgent  need  for  effective  law  enforce- 
ment legislation  will  not  peiTnit  the  delay 
a  House-Senate  conference  procedure 
would  entail.  In  spite  of  some  objection- 
able features  in  the  Senate  amendment, 
I  think  the  legislation  will  help  meet  the 
need. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  1197.  the 
motion  to  agree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  5037.  the  omnibus  crime 
bill.  Yesterday,  I  voted  for  the  motion 
offered  by  the  chairman  of  the  Hou.se 
Judiciary  Committee  to  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments  and  send  the  leg- 
islation to  a  conference  with  the  Senate. 

I  voted  with  the  60  Members  of  the 
House  to  send  the  bill  to  conference  be- 
cause I  favored  an  effort  to  strengthen 
this  important  legislation.  The  motion 
was  rejected  that  is  why  we  are  con- 
sidering the  resolution  before  us  today. 

I  believe  the  Congress  could  have  im- 
proved and  strengthened  the  crime  bill 
in  several  ways.  First  the  provisions  of 
title  II  could  have  been  deleted  from  the 
legislation.  The  provisions  relating  to 
the  admissibility  of  confessions  and  the 
admissibility  of  eyewitness  testimony  are 
an  attempt  to  overrule  decisions  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court — decisions  which 
.stand  as  interpretations  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

I  believe  that  in  due  time,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  will  find  this  section  of 
the  crime  bill  unconstitutional.  The  Con- 


gress does  not  have  the  authority  to  over- 
rule the  Supreme  Court  in  this  manner. 
Another  section  of  the  omnibus  crime 
bill  which  could  have  been  given  addi- 
tional attention  and  consideration  is  title 
IV  relating  to  firearms  control.  Under 
the  bill  an  important  first  step  in  the 
right  direction  is  taken  by  prohibiting 
the  interstate  mail  or  shipment  of  guns, 
but  excluding  rifles  and  shotguns.  It  also 
bars  the  purchase  of  firearms  by  out  of 
State  residents. 

Recent  tragic  incidents  and  the  con- 
tinuous growth  rate  of  crimes  in  our 
Nation,  involving  guns,  rifles,  and  shot- 
guns seems  to  me  to  call  for  more  com- 
prehensive gun  control  legislation  How- 
ever, let  the  passage  of  this  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  only  a  beginning  and  I  hope 
that  in  the  remaining  days  of  this  ses- 
sion we  can  improve  on  gun  control 
legislation. 

For  tliese  reasons  and  because  of  the 
need  for  laws  dealing  with  control  of 
crime  and  return  of  law  and  order,  I  will 
vote  for  the  motion  to  accept  the  Senate 
amendments.  Title  I  of  this  legislation 
provides  Federal  funds  to  States  and  local 
governments  for  planning,  training,  edu- 
cation, research,  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams to  control  and  curb  crime  in  this 
country.  The  importance  of  title  I  to 
bolster  efforts  by  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  protect  the  citizens  and  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States  requires  im- 
mediate passage  of  the  omnibus  crime 
bill. 

The  gravity  of  the  crime  situation  in 
the  United  States  Ms  been  vividly  de- 
scribed by  the  President's  Commission 
on  Crime  which  made  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  our  understanding  of  the 
!5roblem.  We  have  the  opportunity  today 
to  make  a  start  in  the  direction  of  im- 
plementing the  recommendations  of  the 
Crime  Commission. 

I  am  supporting  the  omnibus  crime 
bill  in  the  hope  that  we  will  go  forward 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  give  considera- 
tion to  additional  measures  to  curb  crime, 
all  of  which  should  be  done  without 
hampering  j^ersonal  liberties. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  over-simplify 
the  ijroblem  of  crime  by  placing  the 
blame  on  a  few  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  by  calling  for  additional  police 
protection.  These  are  not  the  answers. 
Neither  is  the  bill  before  the  House  this 
afternoon  the  complete  answer. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  of  crime 
control  in  general,  and  control  of  crime 
in  our  streets  in  particular,  is  complex. 
The  partial  answer  may  be  found  in 
striking  at  the  root  causes  of  crime,  by 
passing  effective  legislation  on  gun  con- 
trol and  Federal  assistance  to  State  and 
local  law-enforcement  agencies,  and  by 
instilling  a  respect  for  law  and  order — 
for  institutions — for  government — and 
for  individuals.  This  we  will  be  doing 
when  we  pass  the  omnibus  crime  bill  to- 
day. Ours  is  only  a  first  step. 

Tlie  moral  and  spiritual  leadership  of 
America  mtLst  come  forward  and  speak 
out.  They  must  call  for  a  rededlcation  to 
the  basic  principles  of  democratic  life 
in  a  democratic  .society — respect  for  law 
and  order  and  respect  for  rieht,s  of  in- 
dividuals. Tlie  rest  is  up  to  the  people  of 
America. 
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Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  some- 
what reluctantly  in  support  of  the  crime 
control  bill  because  I  do  not  think  it  is 
good  enough. 

I  do  not  think  the  title  dealing  with 
gun  control  legislation  is  good  enough. 
In  addition  to  what  the  bill  now  provides, 
I  feel  strongly  that  registration  of  fire- 
arms, like  regi.stration  of  automobiles, 
should  be  a  part  of  the  permanent  law. 

I  do  not  think  the  bill  is  restrictive 
enough  on  wiretapping.  I  subscribe  to 
wiretapping  in  areas  where  the  national 
security  and  oreanized  crime  is  involved 
and  then  only  upon  court  order  to  safe- 
guard against  flagrant  abuse.  The  bill  in 
this  area  is  too  loose  in  my  judgment. 
Nothing  is  more  sacred  than  the  privacy 
of  one's  home  and  his  telephone  conver- 
sations. Every  precaution  must  be  taken 
to  safeguard  this  constitutional  right. 

I  do  not  think  justice  is  sei-ved  when 
the  innocent  are  not  given  every  protec- 
tion of  the  law  and  of  the  Constitution. 
The  title  o^  the  bill  dealing  with  this 
subject  matter  involves  the  Mallory  rule 
and  should  be  clarified  and  constitution- 
alized.  Certain  aspects  of  the  bill  apply 
harshly  to  Federal  courts  but  not  to  State 
courts.'  There  should  be  no  discrimina- 
tion. Either  the  law  should  apply  to  every 
facet  of  the  couit  or  it  should  not.  How 
can  one  justify  less  when  talking  about 
legalistic  matters  of  grave  importance? 

It  is  for  these  reasons  primarily  that  I 
yesterday  voted  to  send  the  bill  to  con- 
ference. Certainly  some  of  these  weak 
points  could  have  been  and  would  have 
been  strengthened. 

However,  now  we  have  but  one  choice — 
that  of  voting  against  the  total  bill  or 
voting  for  it.  Since  this  is  the  only  alter- 
native, I  shall  vote  for  it. 

Many  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee yesterday,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  spoke  of  the  bill's  inconsis- 
tencies, its  shortcomings,  its  weaknesses. 
and  unconstitutionality.  Yet  they  were  in 
such  a  hurry  to  pass  a  weak  bill:  they 
had  such  little  faith  in  the  democratic 
process,  that  a  majority  yielded  to  expe- 
diency rather  than  logic. 

I  predict,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  this 
vote  were  not  to  be  used  for  political  pur- 
poses, the  deficiencies  I  alluded  to  would 
have  been  corrected  in  conference  within 
a  week.  Then  we  could  have  passed  a  bill 
that  would  not  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. Now  we  must  rectify  and  remedy 
those  parts  by  enacting  corrective  legis- 
lation. The  question  arises  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  can  be  done. 

Indeed  it  Is  unfortunate  that  some 
politicians  would  rather  have  an  issue 
than  have  a  good,  strong,  viable,  and 
constitutionally  proper  law.  A  law  that 
may  well  take  3  months  or  3  years  to 
correct  by  additional  legislation,  when 
another  week  at  this  time  could  have 
done  the  job. 

However,  this  choice  has  now  been 
denied  us.  I  will  therefore  vote  for  the 
bill  and  will  assist  and  cooperate  with 
those  who  know  it  needs  correction  and 
perfection.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to 
accept  the  greater  of  two  evils  now  that 
the  normal  alternative  has  been  removed. 

Mr.  IX)NOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Feb- 
ruary 7  the  President  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress his  recommendations  and  sugges- 
tions for  legislative  action  to  reduce  the 


alarming  rise  in  crime  in  this  country 
and  I  then  expressed  my  conviction  here 
that  the  time  had  come  for  less  discussion 
and  more  immediate  action  by  the  Con- 
gress on  tills  critical  issue.  Four  months 
have  elapsed  in  the  meantime. 

This  afternoon  we  have  had  an  au- 
thoritative, statistical  revelation  of  an 
almost  incredible  crime  rise  that  is  nearly 
inconceivable  of  occurrence  in  this  other- 
wise blessed  land.  There  is  no  need  for 
me  or  anyone  else  to  re-echo  that  dread- 
ful recital. 

I  shall  only  emphasize  again  today  my 
belief  that  the  time  has  come  for  action, 
now.  I  think  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try want  the  Congress  to  approve  this 
Clime  reduction  bill  now. 

No  piece  of  legislation  ever  adopted 
has  been  entirely  perfect.  Of  course  this 
bill  and  report  is  not  perfect  in  every 
respect  and  it  may  well  be  subject  to 
more  effective  and  technical  improve- 
ments, especially  in  the  sections  designed 
to  affect  the  Supreme  Court  rulings  in 
certain  criminal  cases,  authorization  of 
Federal  wiretapping  and  the  control  of 
interstate  sale  of  gims. 

However,  in  heightening  consideration 
of  the  inevitability  of  more  and  extended 
conference  discussions  and  even  threat- 
ened deadlock  on  agreement,  I  think,  im- 
der  existing  circumstances,  we  should 
be  mindful  that  the  wiretapping  author- 
ization was  approved  in  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  68  to  12  and  if  there  are  mis- 
givings about  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  modification 
section,  as  some  of  us  entertain,  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  have  the  opportimity 
to  say  so:  also,  we  will  have  later  an 
additional  opportunity  to  strengthen  the 
gim  sale  control  provisions.  But  let  us 
begin,  now,  our  urgent  mission  and  task. 

It  is  commonly  accepted  that  the  real 
substance  of  this  measiu-e  is  the  pro- 
vision of  Federal  assistance  to  our  com- 
munities for  better  educated,  better  paid, 
better  trained,  better  equipped  and  I 
might  add,  better  backed  up  by  public 
concern,  police  forces  throughout  this 
country. 

The  moving  point  of  our  congressional 
determination  should  be  the  recognition, 
with  response,  that  there  is  unquestion- 
ably a  massive  public  requirement  and 
desire  for  immediate  and  adequate  pro- 
tection against  the  astounding  and  de- 
moralizing increase  in  crime  and  crim- 
inal violence  so  that  law-abiding  citizens 
and  their  children  can  walk  the  streets 
of  our  cities  with  reasonable  safety  and 
sleep  in  their  homes  in  reasonable  se- 
curity. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  first  obli- 
gation of  free  government  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  law  and  order. 

I  think  the  hour  has  come  to,  at  least, 
begin  the  reestablishment  of  this  foun- 
dation part  of  our  wholesome,  civilized 
American  society. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
subject  of  anticrime  legislation  has  long 
been  playing  on  our  minds.  'We  have  had 
many  problems  because  there  have  been 
so  many  diversified  opinions  expressed 
in  both  Houses.  Last  year  the  House 
passed  an  anticrime  bill  and  on  May 
23  the  Senate  passed  an  anticrime  bill.  I 
am  quite  pleased  that  finally  we  have 


been  able  to  come  together  and  the  im- 
passe has  Anally  been  resolved.  At  long 
last  the  hope  of  enactment  of  a  strong 
and  eflfective  anticrime  bill  has  become  a 
realization. 

The  Senate  bill  incorporates  much  of 
the  House  bill  and  contains  additional 
titles.  All  four  titles  of  the  House  bill  are 
included  in  title  I  of  the  Senate  bill  plus 
10  additional  titles.  The  Senate  bill  has 
considerably  improved  on  the  Hou.se  ver- 
sion. The  bill  however,  is  still  far  from 
perfect,  ana  does  contain  some  question- 
able provisions  such  as  were  pointed  out 
on  the  floor  last  'Wednesday.  However,  it 
is  .still  in  balance,  and  it  is  still  good 
legislation.  It  is  obviously  long  overdue 
and  vitally  and  urgently  needed. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  many  objec- 
tives that  I  have  long  advocated  since 
coming  to  the  House  in  1959.  It  covers 
many  of  the  proposals  I  have  offered  dur- 
ing this  90th  Congress.  In  particular.  I 
am  gratified  that  my  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Institute  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice, H.R.  7339  was  included  in  the 
House  bill  and  has  been  retained  in  the 
Senate  bill.  I  am  pleased  that  H.R.  11996 
was  also  included  in  the  House  bill  and 
retained  in  the  Senate  bill  because  it 
would  assist  State  and  local  governments 
in  reducing  the  incidence  of  crime,  and 
increase  the  effectivene.ss.  fairness,  and 
coordination  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Jirstice  systems  at  all  levels  of 
government. 

My  proposal  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  make  grants  to  local  law-en- 
forcement agencies  to  assist  them  in  the 
prevention  and  control  of  riots  was  re- 
tained in  the  Senate  bill  but  with  the 
restriction  that  this  should  only  last  un- 
til August  31,  1968.  A  restriction  of  this 
nature  will  cripple  the  long-range  effec- 
tiveness of  my  proposal,  and  it  must  be 
included  in  any  anticrime  bill  we  expect 
to  be  effective. 

The  intent  of  my  bill  H.R.  13286,  to 
prohibit  all  shipments  of  flireanns  in  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce  to  non- 
licensed  individuals,  was  retained  in  the 
Senate  bill  but  with  such  severe  restric- 
tions on  the  type  of  weapons  to  come 
under  the  jtuisdiction  of  the  legislation 
as  to  critically  hamper  the  full  impact 
of  such  a  measure. 

I  regret  that  several  of  my  proposals 
on  the  subject  of  crime  prevention  were 
excluded  from  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  bill.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  is  H.R.  11891  which  would  ex- 
tend Federal  disaster  relief  to  victims  of 
major  riots  and  civil  disorders.  It  must 
be  included  within  the  purview  of  legis- 
lation designed  to  attack  all  forms  of 
crime  and  aid  its  innocent  victims. 

I  am  also  dismayed  that  my  proposal 
H.R.  13286  which  would  impose  special 
occupational  taxes  with  respect  to  en- 
gaging in  the  business  of  importing 
weapons  and  the  making  and  transfer 
of  such  weapons,  has  not  been  included 
in  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  bill. 
It  has  been  said  many  times  that  we 
will  not  see  a  reduction  in  the  use  of 
firearms  illegally  by  private  individuals 
until  we  can  legislate  measures  restrict- 
ing or  severely  hampering  the  large 
scale  manufacturing  of  such  weapons. 

I  fully  intend  to  continue  this  ap- 


proach to  the  subject  of  crime  and 
strongly  feel  that  there  is  a  definite  need 
for  strong  and  effective  anticrime  leg- 
islation which  has  not  been  gro.ssly  re- 
stricted before  it  has  been  enacted. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  eve- 
ning as  you  watch  the  news  program 
on   television,   you   will   hear   the   grim 
statistics  about  the  dead  and  woimded 
in  Vietnam.  The  point  is  made  and  re- 
made, that  .so  many  of  our  finest  men 
are  never  to  see  their  land  again,  but 
are   to   lie   in   a   portion   of   a    foreign 
land  that  will,  to  paraphrase  the  words 
of  Rupert  Brooke,  from  then  on  be  for- 
ever America.  It  is  appropriate  that  we 
are  reminded  of  the  cost  of  that  con- 
flict, but  I  mention  it  to  put  another 
statistic  in  its  proper,  grim  perspective. 
There    are   more    Americans    murdered 
each  year  in  our  own  country  than  are 
killed  in  all  the  hours  and  the  days  of 
warfare  in  'Vietnam.  Perhaps  we  should 
be  reminded  of  this  each  evening,  too,  so 
that  we  may  ask  ourselves  a  few  ques- 
tions. Are  we  allowed  to  call  ourselves 
civilized  when  our  incidents  of  serious 
crime  increase  5,   6,  or  7   times  faster 
than  our  population?  Are  we  allowed  to 
sit  complacently  while  3^4  million  ser- 
ious crimes  are  reported  each  year  to  the 
police,    and    while    unreported    crimes 
number  two  or  three  times  that  amount? 
You  read  the  figiues  in  your  paper  and 
pass  on  to  another  item.  You  do  not 
think  of  the  suffering  behind  the  news- 
print  you   read,   the  incredible,   brutal, 
terrible  suffering.  Those  statistics  repre- 
sent human  beings,  lives  snuffed  out  as 
so  many  candles.  Hopes  and  aspirations 
ended  by  a  iierson  who  probably  never 
even  saw  his  victim  before  the  crime. 
Those  who  live,  do  so  with  the  memory 
that  some  mindless  criminal  has  entered 
their  lives  before,   and   in  our   society 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  he  or  one  of 
his  ilk  will  not  enter  it  again.  There  is  no 
guaranteed  safety  from  others,  and  for 
the  surviving  victim,  there  is  no  longer 
even  any  safety  from  himself— he  lives 
forever  with  his  memories. 

A  special  governmental  study  con- 
ducted in  high  crime  cities  showed  that 
43  percent  of  the  people  sui-veyed  stay  off 
the  streets  at  night  because  of  their  fear 
of  crime,  35  percent  do  not  speak  to 
strangers  anymore  because  of  their  fear 
of  crime,  and  21  percent  use  cars  and 
cabs  at  night  because  of  their  fear  of 
crime.  There  were  other  indications  of 
how  they  altered  their  lives  because  of 
fear.  These  are  facts,  not  theories.  The 
fact  of  crime  in  America  today  is  per- 
vasive. The  fear  it  generates  has  become 
intolerable.  Human  beings  cannot  con- 
tinue to  live  and  function  imder  such 
circumstances.  A  successful  system  of 
law  and  order  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  civ- 
ilized society. 

A  number  of  the  President's  Crime 
Commission's  final  recommendations 
called  for  expanded  research — especially 
with  relation  to  the  volume,  nature,  and 
causes  of  crime.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  Commission  members  that  ad- 
ditional research  is  essential  and  that  we 
must  learn  as  much  as  possible  about 
crime  causation.  Only  by  ascertaining 
with  exactitude  the  nature  and  causes  of 


crime  can  we  ultimately  bring  it  under 
control . 

In  the  meantime,  however,  we  must 
continue  to  live — to  work.  play,  and 
bring  up  our  children.  Society  cannot 
wait  for  that  happy  but  in  all  likelihood 
remote  day  when  we  understand  all 
things  about  criminal  behavior  and  know 
precisely  what  to  do  about  stamping  out 
its  root'  causes.  'We  cannot  liold  on  in 
anticipation  of  the  eradication  of  pov- 
erty, ignorance,  social  injustice,  and  the 
evils  of  overurbanization. 

The  public  cries  out  for  order  and 
security,  and  our  first  ta.sk  is  the  restora- 
tion of  ilu'se  precious  and  vital  com- 
modities. Long-range  solutions  .should, 
indeed  be  sought,  but  immediate  meas- 
ures must  be  given  top  priority. 

Until  we  have  arrived  at  the  millcn- 
iimi.  the  law  mus*^  be  enforced.  Protec- 
tion of  law-abiding  citizens  must  be  af- 
forded. People  who  commit  crimes  must 
be  brought  to  ju.stice — to  be  rehabilitat- 
ed if  ix)ssible.  lor  their  own  sakes  as  well 
as  for  the  general  welfare,  but  primarily 
to  be  taught  that  criminal  acis  will  be 
followed  swiftly  by  just  punishment. 

However  enforcement  of  laws  also  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  on  the  attitudes 
of  citizens.  'When  people  demand  strong 
law  enforcement  and  work  to  achieve  it. 
they  can  get  it.  The  ordinary  citizen 
must  bear  part  of  the  responsibility  for 
lav.-  enforcement.  He  must  resiicct  his 
!X)liccmcn  and  let  them  know  it.  He  must 
cooperate  with  the  police  in  cveiy  way. 

Several  cities  have  local  crime  pre- 
vention iirograms.  but  success  is  wholly 
deptndent  on  acti\e  participation  by  the 
citizens.  Most  police  departments  would 
gladly  institute  local  programs,  but  first 
there  must  be  evidence  that  the  peo- 
ple whom  the  police  serve  really  want 
such  programs  and  will  be  willing  to  co- 
operate. Public  apathy  is  probably  the 
most  valuable  ally  criminals  have,  and 
it  is  certainly  the  greatest  deterrent  to 
effective  lav.-  enforcement. 

There  is  no  simple  solution,  no  pan- 
acea for  the  crime  problem,  but  it  can 
be  solved.  It  will  require  time  and  money 
and  dedication  and  hard  work;  most  of 
all.  it  will  require  a  concerned  citizenry, 
willing  to  become  involved.  No  longer 
can  we  afford,  if  indeed  we  ever  could, 
to  flounder  in  apathy,  which  is  a  form 
of  selfishness.  We  camiot  allow  ourselves 
to  buiT  our  heads  in  the  sand,  refusing 
to  .see  or  to  care  what  happens  to  our 
neighbors.  'We  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  ex- 
pect our  already  overburdened  police  to 
solve  all  our  problems. 

'We  have  to  be  willing  to  report  any 
violations  of  the  law  that  we  see.  'We 
must  be  willing  to  testify  in  court.  We 
must  be  willing  to  serve  on  juries.  Po- 
licemen must  be  paid  a  salary  commen- 
stu-ate  not  only  with  their  training  and 
ability  but  also  with  the  risks  they  take 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Law- 
enforcement  must  keep  pace  with  our 
advances  in  other  fields.  The  profession 
must  be  made  attractive  to  capable, 
bright,  well-educated  young  people.  We 
must  demand  higher  salaries  for  police- 
men. 

We  must  afford  them  the  status  and 
respect  of  professional  people,  the  same 
respect  we  demand  for  ourselves.  And  we 


must  acknowledge  our  own  responsibility 
for  the  enforcement  of  laws.  For  just  as 
the  citizens  are  responsible  for  the  men 
and  women  they  choose  to  make  the  laws, 
and  for  the  laws  those  elected  Repre- 
sentatives enact,  so  the  citizens  are  at 
least  partially  responsible  for  seeing  that 
those  laws  are  enforced  effectively. 

The  significant  reduction  of  crime  in 
America  will  require  a  ma.ssive  assault  at 
all  levels— the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments,  local  organizations,  police 
departments,  and  private  citizens.  Es- 
pecially private  citizens.  This  point  can- 
not be  overemphasized. 

If  we  are  not  ourselves  victimized  by 
crime,  we  tend  to  ignore  the  problem,  or 
at  best  shake  our  heads  and  yearn  for 
the  good  old  days  and  wonder  what  is 
wi-CkHg  with  everybody.  But  I  refuse  to 
be  pessimistic.  I  refuse  to  believe  that 
Americans  really  do  not  care.  I  think  that 
more  of  us  care,  but  we  just  feel  that 
there  is  nothing  we  can  do  alone,  and 
even  if  there  were  .something  we  could 
do.  we  don't  know  what  it  is. 

It  is  imperative  to  keep  ourselves  in- 
formed on  the  particular  problems  in  our 
own  city.  We  must  know  what  our  own 
local  problems  are  before  we  can  even 
begin  to  .solve  them.  Second,  we  can  find 
out  whether  our  city  has  a  local  pro- 
gram of  crime  prevention.  If  it  does,  par- 
ticipate in  it  as  a  citizen  volunteer.  If 
there  is  no  program,  try  to  stimulate  in- 
terest in  organizing  one. 

Many  law-enforcement  officials,  in- 
cluding J.  Edgar  Hoover,  have  been 
quoted  as  .saying  that  the  most  valuable 
.single  weapon  in  the  crime  fight  is  an 
alert,  well-informed,  concerned  citizenry. 
Third,  we  can  see  to  it  that  the  salaries 
and  the  standards  of  our  police  depart- 
ment are  brought  up  to  a  truly  profes- 
sional level. 

We  must  improve  the  quality  of  law 
enforcement  if  we  are  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  crime.  We  can  also  demand 
that  our  ix)lice  forces  be  equipped  with 
the  latest  .scientific  and  technological 
devices  available.  Of  course,  this  demand 
will  have  little  effect  unless  we  also  in- 
sist on  an  adequate  operating  budget  for 
the  police.  Most  of  the  cities  in  our  coun- 
try have  no  police  laboratories  for  crimi- 
nal investigation.  They  must  either  de- 
pend on  other  cities'  facilities  or  those 
of  the  FBI.  or  they  must  do  without. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  will  be  only  a  beginning. 
Further  gun  control  legislation  is  neces- 
sary. It  would,  as  Senator  Robeht 
Kennedy  said:  "Save  hundreds  of  lives 
in  this  cotmtrj'  and  spare  thousands  of 
families  all  across  this  land  the  grief 
and  heartbreak  that  may  come  from  the 
loss  of  a  husband,  a  son,  a  brother,  or 
a  friend.  It  is  time  that  we  wipe  the 
stain  of  violence  from  this  land." 

Local  governments  will  also  have  to 
continue  and  expand  and  improve  upon 
what  the  Federal  Government  begins. 
Next,  we  can  support  our  local  police  in 
ever>-  way.  and  we  can  let  them  know 
about  it.  The  gratitude  and  approval  of 
private  citizens  can  act  as  a  great  morale 
booster.  It  can  also  make  the  police  aware 
that  we  expect  the  best  from  them. 
Finally,  we  can  realize  that  although 
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the  crime  problem  is  national  in  scope, 
it  is  local  in  nature.  If  cnme  is  to  be 
fought  and  defeated,  in  the  last  analysis 
it  will  have  to  be  on  the  local  level.  Cer- 
tainly the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments can  provide  funds  and  equipment, 
support,  information,  and  ideas  about 
methods  of  dealins;  with  crime,  but  it 
will  have  to  be  the  local  citizens  who 
eventually  solve  the  local  problem. 

And  we  can  do  it.  Americans  have 
always  risen  to  the  occasion  in  our  hours 
of  need,  and  that  hour  is  upon  us.  We 
can  win  our  war  against  crime  because 
we  must.  The  only  alternative  is  chaos — 
and  the  end  of  our  dreams  of  a  workable 
society. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can public  once  again  has  been  awakened 
to  the  need  for  adequate  gun  control 
legislation  now  that  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  lies  dead  of  gunshot  wounds. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  m  Dallas, 
Tex..  Senator  Kennedy's  elder  orother 
slumped  -ionvard  in  a  Presidential 
limousine,  mortally  wounded  by  a  sniper 
armed  with  a  cheap  imported  rifle  he 
bought  by  clipping  a  magazine  coupon- 
no  questions  asked.  Tins  spring  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  was  felled  by 
another  sniper  whose  abandoned  rifle 
could  not  be  traced  because  of  the  lack 
■of  arms  registration  laws.  Last  week  two 
young  Marine  lieutenants  were  shot  to 
death  in  a  downtown  Washington  lunch 
counter  by  a  gang  oi  toughs  who  found 
it  remarkably  easy  to  arm  themselves. 
How  many  more  killings  will  it  take  be- 
fore the  Congress  enacts  laws  restricting 
the  sale  of  lethal  weapons? 

No  one  can  be  sure,  of  couise.  whether 
gun  control  laws  would  have  prevented 
the  astonishing  public  murders  I  have 
just  cited.  But  it  is  certain  that  such  laws 
would  signifi:antly  diminish  the  number 
of  killings  and  maimings  that  take  place 
m  this  country  each  year — killings  and 
maimings  that  have  become  so  common- 
place that  It  takes  a  spectacular  public 
assassination  to  make  people  realize  the 
scope  of  the  problem.  The  circumstances 
of  the  assassinations  of  Senator  Kennedy 
and  President  Kennedy  make  clear  how 
easy  it  is  for  anyone — a  lunatic,  a  con- 
firmed criminal,  a  heroin  addict,  a 
mental  defective — to  buy  and  use  fire- 
arms in  the  United  States.  The  Congress 
and  the  State  legislatures  must  enact 
meaningful  gun  control  laws.  And  they 
must  enact  such  laws  soon. 

Title  4  of  the  bill  we  are  now  con- 
sidering— S.  917 — constitutes  the  first 
faltering  step  toward  adequate  gun  laws. 
Designed  to  put  an  end  to  the  flourishing 
interstate  traffic  in  handguns,  the  bill 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating 
the  misuse  of  firearms.  It  does  not  go  far 
enough,  however.  There  is  a  pressing 
need  for  laws  that  restrict  the  sale  of 
rifles  and  shotgims  as  well  as  pistols — 
laws  that  would  help  keep  all  firearms 
out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  are  un- 
willing or  unable  to  use  them  lawfully. 

It  is  no  secret,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
stridently  vocal  gun  lobby  here  in  Wash- 
ington has  successfully  thwarted  the 
legislation  this  Nation  needs  to  control 
firearms  sales.  Yet  this  lobby  accurately 
represents  the  views  of  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  American  public.  A  host 


of  polls  have  provided  evidence  that  the 
vast  majority  of  this  country's  citizens 
strongly  support  gun  control  legislation. 
One  recent  poll,  in  fact,  makes  clear  that 
65  percent  of  the  sportsmen  who  own 
guns  want  more  stringent  gun  laws.  My 
mail— especially  the  mail  I  have  received 
over  the  past  few  days — demonstrates 
the  vigorous  public  support  for  such  laws. 
Here  is  a  sample  of  the  letters  and  tele- 
grams that  have  come  to  my  office  since 
the  shooting  of  Senator  Kennedy: 

WILBRAHaM.    MAS.S., 

June  5.1968. 
Hon.  Congressman  Edward  P.  Boland. 
Raybiim  Office  Building. 
Wa.ihmgton.  DC. 

My  Dear  Congre.ssman  Boland:  I  am  terri- 
bly up.set  about  the  recent  shooting  of  Sen- 
ator Kennedy.  This  affair  should  be  proof 
enough  to  you  and  your  colleagues  that  some- 
thing drastic  must  be  done  by  you  to  more 
adequately  curb  the  sale  of  guns  in  this 
Country. 

It  is.'  to  me.  unthinkable  in  this  day  and 
age  to  allow  the  easy  access  of  fire  arms  to 
anyone.  I  wish  you  would  listen  to  people 
like  me  who  probably  are  a  much  greater  ma- 
jority than  the  rifle  associations  who  have 
been  pressuring  you.  and  believe  that  the 
majority  of  our  citizens  would  like  to  see  the 
gun  laws  prohibit  the  actual  purchase  and 
possession  of  fire  arms. 

Plea.se  support  legislation  to  help  prevent 
any  further  unnecessary  bloodshed  in  this 
Country. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Arthur  E.  Gibson. 

Springfield,  Mass.. 

Jxine  6, 196S. 
Congressman  Edward  Boland, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wasiiingtcyn.  D.C.: 

We  are  in  favor  of  a  stronger  gun  control 
bill  and  also  feel  strongly  that  the  bill  should 
Include  control  of  ammunition. 

Shirley  and  Robert  Gaudraxtlt. 

Springfield.  Mass., 

June  6. 1968. 
Congressman  Edward  Boland, 
Washington.  DC: 

Our  Go\ernment  should  restrict  firearms 
of  all  kinds. 

Mrs.  J.  Spiegel. 

Springfield.  Mass.. 

June  6. 1968. 
Representative  Boland. 
Waslwigton.  DC: 
Advocate  new  gun  bill  as  soon  as  possible. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Berman. 

Springfield.  Mass., 

June  5.1968. 
Congressman  ESward  Boland, 
House  of  neprcsentatives, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Pass  bill  to  restrict  sale  of  guns. 

Julie  Czekanski. 

Yet,  despite  the  public  support  for  gim- 
control  legislation,  the  progun  lobbies 
still  exercise  powerful  influence  on  legis- 
lators. An  editorial  published  today  in 
the  New  York  Times  points  out  how  this 
influence  has  emasculated  the  bill  we  are 
considering  now : 

The    Sound    of    Gunfire    Tolling 

Political  assassination  in  all  Its  horror 
has  again  struck  into  the  consciousness — 
and  the  conscience — of  the  .\merican  people. 
The  enormity  of  this  crime  goes  even  beyond 
the  depths  of  the  poignant  personal  tragedy 
that  has  once  again  enveloped  the  Kennedy 
family:  political  assassination  strikes  at  the 


very  fabric  of  the  state,  of  American  democ- 
racy and  of  the  mw^t  basic  American 
in.'ititutlons 

But  now  the  thoughts  and  prayers  ox  all 
Americans  are  focused  not  on  the  shattering 
Implications  of  this  latest  example  of  man's 
unrestrained  violence,  but  rather  on  a  gallant 
young  figure  flghtlng  for  his  life  in  a  Los 
Angeles  hospital  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
and  his  anguished  family  have  the  grieved 
and  shocked  sympathy  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens throughout  this  country  and  their  fel- 
lowmen  in  every  corner  of  the  civilized 
world. 

And  as  Americans  everywhere  watch 
through  the  night  in  prayerful  hope  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  will  pull  through  this  terrible 
ordeal,  they  must  resolve  once  again — so 
soon  again— that  this  Government  and  this 
society  will  do  everything,  literally  every- 
thing" it  can  do  to  thwart  such  terroristic 
acts  that  defy  all  decency  and  reason. 

By  grim  coincidence,  in  the  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  today 
there  comes  up  for  vote  a  Senate-approved 
measure  that  contains  a  thoroughly  inad- 
equate, half-hearted  attempt  to  control  the 
trade  in  guns. 

"It  amazes  me  that  we  continue  to  tolerate 
a  system  of  laws  which  make  it  so  outra- 
geouslv  easy  for  any  criminal,  insane  person, 
drug  addict  <r  child  to  obtain  lethal  fire- 
arms which  can  be  used  to  rain  violence  and 
death  on  innocent  people." 

These  words  were  spoken  in  the  Senate  last 
month  by  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, but  the  Senate  ignored  them.  Title 
IV  of  the  so-called  crime  control  bill  on  which 
the  House  will  vote  today  Is.  as  it  now  stanas, 
a  minimal  attempt  at  genuine  firearms  regu- 
lation. It  merely  prohibits  the  interstate 
mall-order  sale  of  pistols  and  revolvers  and 
bans  over-the-counter  sale  if  the  buyer  lives 
outside  the  dealer's  state. 

Tlie  obvious  hole  is.  as  we  have  repeatedly 
noted,  failure  to  regulate  interstate  shipment 
of  rifles  and  shotguns.  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy introduced  an  amendment  to  control 
such  mall-order  sales.  Defeated.  .53-29.  Sena- 
tor Dodd  introduced  an  amendment  making 
it  illegal  for  anyone  under  eighteen  to  buy  a 
nfle  or  shotgun  on  his  own.  Defeated.  54-29. 
Senator  Javlts  introduced  an  amendment 
that  included  an  affidavit  procedure  for  mail- 
order rifle  and  shotgun  sales.  Defeated.  52- 
28.  Senator  Brooke  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  outlaw  other  destructive  devices, 
such  as  hand  grenades,  ixjmbs  and  machine 
guns.  Defeated.  47-30. 

Thus,  the  record  is  clear.  Senators  mainly 
from  the  Southern  and  Western  states,  in 
lockstep  with  the  National  Rifle  Association 
and  other  lobbyists  for  private  arms  and  am- 
munition, have  refused  time  and  again  to 
take  these  steps  to  prevent  weapons  from 
falling  Into  the  .-lands  of  potential  lawbreak- 
ers and  assassins.  This  failure  to  act  set  a 
discouraging  example  for  those  state  legisla- 
tures, city  councils  and  officials  who  were 
seeking  stronger  local  firearms  control. 

It  can  be  debated  long  into  the  night 
whether  there  is  deep  malaise  in  a  society 
that  breaks  out  in  fits  of  madness  and  vio- 
lence. What  is  not  debatable  is  that  when 
It  came  time  to  "do  something  about  it"  by 
law,  the  United  States  Congress  failed. 

And  people  all  over  the  country  who  look 
for  leadership  and  gtildance  from  Washing- 
ton, heard  once  again  the  sound  of  gunfire. 
tolling. 

What  are  the  compelling  and  cogent 
arguments  the  gun  lobbyists  have  used  to 
block  gtm  control  legislation?  Well,  as 
just  one  example,  they  have  contended 
that  such  legislation  is  the  initial  stage 
in  a  conspiracy  to  disarm  the  American 
people  and  leave  them  naked  before  their 
enemies.  This,  of  course,  is  utter  inanity. 
It  is  tantamount   to  arguing  that  the 


Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967  is  part  of 
an  insidious  con.'^piracy  to  deprive  us  of 
meat,  or  that  Uie  Pure  Food  and  Diu^' 
Act  is  part  of  a  strategem  to  deny  u.s 
medicine. 

The  lobbyists,  of  course,  have  develoi->ert 
a  few  rationales  thai  at  lea.st  apioroach 
sanity.  One  of  them  runs  this  way.  Gun 
control  law:,  will  not  stop  all  the  misu.>es 
of  firearm.'^-  therefore,  we  should  not 
have  any  pun  control  laws  at  all.  The 
lobbvi.sts  p.jint  out.  for  example,  that 
a  criminal  bent  on  obtaining  a  :.:tin  will 
succeed  no  matter  what  laws  the  Con- 
gress enacts. 

It  is  true— indeed,  it  is  obvious  to  the 
point  of  imbecility— that  a  iierson  reso- 
lutely determined  to  get  a  gun  will  suc- 
ceed in  one  way  or  another.  But  no  (iro- 
ponent  of  pnm  control  legislation  has 
ever  maintained  that  such  legislation 
would  stop  every  criminal,  every  mad- 
man, every  incompetent,  every  juvenile 
from  obtaining  firearms.  Nor  would  it 
stop  every  illicit  use  of  firearms.  The 
point  is  that  gun  control  laws  would  help 
stop  the  indiscriminate  sale  and  tise  of 
firearms — just  as  licensing  procedures 
for  motorists  help  stop  highway  acci- 
dents. 

Granted,  licensing  laws  for  drivers  do 
not  wholly  eliminate  auto  accidents.  I 
concede,  further,  that  anyone  who  really 
wants  to  drive  without  a  license  will  do 
so  in  spite  of  the  law.  But  does  this  mean 
we  should  abandon  licensing  laws  alto- 
gether, allowing  anyone  to  take  to  the 
highways  no  matter  how  young,  how  old. 
how  infirm,  how  incompetent,  how  un- 
tutored in  the  skills  of  driving?  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  agree  that  such  a  twlicy 
would  De  catastrophic,  resulting  in  un- 
paralleled carnage  on  the  country's 
streets  and  highways.  Yet  a  lack  of 
licensing  laws  for  motorists  would  be  no 
more  catastrophic  than  our  present  lack 
of  gun  control  laws.  And  the  carnage 
catised  by  this  lack  is  all  too  evident. 

Another  lobbyist  argument  maintains 
that  gun  control  legislation  would  block 
the  "law  abiding"  citizen's  free  access  to 
guns,  abrogating  his  constitutional 
right  to  bear  arms.  This.  too.  is  absurd. 
Some  people  may  find  it  inconvenient— 
perhaps  even  annoying — to  demonstrate 
that  they  are  old  enough,  sane  enough, 
and  lawful  enough  to  use  guns  before 
they  are  allowed  to  buy  them.  But  no  one 
could  demonstrate  this— that  is.  no  adult 
and  rational  "law  abiding  citizen"— 
would  be  denied  access  to  guns.  Tlie  gun 
lobbies  do  not  protest  when  juveniles, 
lunatics,  or  convicted  felons  are  denied 
the  constitutional  right  to  vot«.  Why 
should  they  protest  when  the  same  juve- 
niles, the  same  lunatics,  the  .same  con- 
victed felons  are  denied  the  possession  of 
lethal  weapons? 

I  urge  the  swift  passage  of  the  gun 
control  legislation  before  as  today,  and 
I  urge  the  passage  of  more  rigorous  gun 
control  legislation  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
that  this  measure  comes  up  for  final  con- 
sideration immediately  following  the  as- 
sassination of  Senator  Rob'-rt  Kennedy. 
There  is  growing  concern  about  the  i^at- 
tern  of  violence  in  America— a  concern 
wliich  I  share,  and  which  is  reinforced 
by  this  national  tragedy. 
Yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  live  with 


our  legislative  decisions  for  a  long  lime. 
In  areas  which  deal  with  fundamental 
rights  of  our  citizens,  we  should  act  care- 
fully and  with  due  regard  for  the  con- 
stitutional provi-sions  which  have  wtai- 
served  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
since  the  adoption  of  our  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  pending  bill  purports  to  deal  with 
various  aspects  of  crime.  Several  general 
observations  should  be  made  about  it. 

.SOME    t'SEKVL    PROVI.;li>.-«S 

First,  the  bill  does  contain  some  useful 
provisions.  Amone  these  are  the  as.sist- 
ance  Lo  local  law-enforcement  agencies 
and  a  limited  gun  control  iirovision. 

The  balance  of  the  bill  deals  with 
earlier  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Cmit. 
which  ihe  bill  seeks  to  reverse,  and  with 
legalizing  the  extensive  u.>e  of  wircta;.- 
ping. 

Anart  from  the  question  of  w'hether 
these  tn-ovisions  are  good  or  bad,  it  shou'd 
be  pointed  out  that  there  is  little  in  the 
bill  that  is  likely  lo  reverse  current  crime 
trend.s.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  growing 
cnme  iiroblem  must  be  mtt  basically  in 
two  different  ways: 

First  We  mu.st  increase  the  number  of 
police  available  for  patrol  within  the 
urban  areas.  The.se  police  should  be  well 
paid  and  well  trained.  It  is  especially  im- 
portant that  we  seek  to  achieve  a  racial 
balance  on  these  ijolice  forces. 

Second.  We  must  keep  working  at  the 
underlvint;  social  maladies  of  our  Nation 
which  contribute  to  the  growing  crime 
in-oblem.  This  means  improved  educa- 
tion, stronger  efforts  to  combat  poverty, 
increa-sed  job  opportunities,  and  im- 
l)roved  programs  of  mental  iiealih, 
among  others. 

STRENGTH ENKD    LOCAL    ENFORCEMENT 

This  bill  makes  a  modest  but  usefi'l 
contribution  toward  the  strengthening  of 
local  law  enforcement.  When  this  pro- 
vision aupeared  in  H.R.  5037.  which  ca_me 
before  the  House  on  Augu.st  8.  196  (.  I 
voted  for  it.  In  other  words.  I  f:;upported 
the  basic  provisions  of  title  I  as  it  came 
before  the  Hou.se  less  than  a  year  ago. 

If  I  could  vote  separately,  I  would 
also  support  the  limited  gun  control  pro- 
visions found  in  title  IV.  It  must  be  em- 
phasized, however,  that  this  is  a  weak 
measure  with  respect  to  gun  control.  It 
does  not  deal  with  shotguns  or  rifles, 
which  will  continue  to  be  available  by 
mail  order.  Moreover,  the  licensing  re- 
quirements for  dealers  seem  to  be  in- 
adequate. The  title  falls  far  short  of  the 
kind  of  gun  control  legislation  which  the 
President  has  repeatedly  asked  for. 

Because  I  do  believe  in  a  strona  gun 
control  measure,  today  I  have  introduced 
a  bill  Identical  to  H.R.  5384.  the  State 
Firearms  Control  Assistance  Act  of  1967. 
This  was  the  administration  measure 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
uentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  CellerI. 
it  is  unfortunate  that  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  were  not  incorporated  in  the 
bill  we  aie  voting  on  today. 

StTREME    COt-RT    REVERSALS 

I  shall  vote  "no"  on  this  overall  meas- 
ure because  of  titles  n  and  HI.  Title  II 
seeks  to  reverse  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  aimed  at  insuring  fair  treatment 
of  citizens  who  become  involved  with  law- 


enforcement  agencies.  I  doubt  that  the 
language  of  title  II  is  constitutional,  and 
in  anv  event  the  policy  which  title  II 
seeks  to  establish  is  bad.  Under  pre.sent 
court  decisions,  a  person  arrested  must 
be  given  notice  of  his  constitutional  right 
to  remain  silent,  warned  that  any  state- 
ment may  be  used  in  court  against  him 
and  told  that  he  has  a  right  to  have  a 
lawyer.  If  the  police  fail  to  take  the.se 
.steps,  a  confession  obtained  from  such 
a  person  may  not  be  admitted  in  court. 
This  is  tlie  penalty  which  the  Court  has 
fashioned  to  deter  police  officials  from 
abusing  the  rights  of  our  citizens.  The 
language  of  title  n  .seeks  to  revoke  this 
penalty  in  the  case  of  Federal  prosecu- 
tions and  leaves  no  penaUv  in  its  place. 
I  seriously  doubt  that  the  Court  will 
sustain  an  effort  by  Congress  to  remove 
all  remedies  for  the  failure  of  a  police 
officer  to  observe  constitutional  .stand- 
ards in  dealing  with  arrested  persons. 

FXlMf.NTARY    i'KOTECTION 

Title  II  also  ;.c-cks  to  reverse  the  rule 
that  a  person  who  is  exposed  in  a  pretrial 
lineup  is  entitled  to  have  a  lawyer.  This 
represents  elementary  protection  to  a 
citizen  because  of  the  notorious  unrelia- 
bilitv  of  eyewitnesses. 

The  Report  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  makes  a  curious  argument 
in  support  of  the  efforts  to  overturn  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  report  argues  that 
.'.ince  the  Miranda  case,  the  number  of 
voluntary  confessions  has  dropped.  This 
means  that  per.'-.ons  arrested  have  de- 
clined to  make  statements  to  the  police. 
The  right  not  to  make  statements  has 
always  been  a  constitutional  right.  Pre- 
sumably, this  change  in  the  number  of 
confessions  has  come  from  an  increa.sed 
awareness  of  their  rights,  on  the  part 
of  arrested  persons.  How,  then,  could  an 
elimination  of  sanctions  for  the  failure 
of  police  to  observe  correct  procedures 
lead  to  an  increase  in  confessions,  unless 
increased  nimibers  of  confessions  were 
to  flow  from  such  failures  on  the  part 
of  the  police?  Is  that  the  aim  of  this 
legislation?  Is  it  to  encourage  abu.ses  of 
procedures  in  order  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  confessions? 

IMDISCLiMINATE     Hir.ETAPPINT 

I  find  title  III  equally  objectionable 
Its  effect.  I  fear,  would  be  to  oix?n  up  al- 
most indiscriminate  v.-iretapping  by 
police.  A  case  can  be  made  lor  wiretap- 
ping in  cases  ol  national  secrr»tv  .'iid 
arguably  in  the  area  of  organized  crime. 
Tliese  questions  arc  not  l^eforc  us  now. 
Ijccause  this  bill  goes  much  turth^r.  It 
applies  to  any  offen-se  which  carries  a 
penaltv  of  a  year  or  more.  E.en  more 
pernicious,  it  permits  wi.etapping  .lor 
a  period  of  up  to  48  hours  before  setting 
a  court  order,  and  in  effect  i:cnn=ts  t:ie 
wiretap  to  go  unauthorized  if  it  stops 
after  48  hours  and  no  court  order  is 
solicited.  Nothing  in  the  bill  wcuid  bar 
a  renewal  of  another  48-i-.oiu-  period 
shortly  afterward. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  also  conccrra'd  about 
section  51 8' b)  in  title  I  of  the  bill.  This 
seeks  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  with  re.spect  to 
law  enforcement  agencies.  It  forbids  the 
Federal  Government  to  seek  to  pcnieve 
an  end  to  racial  discrimination  in  the 
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employment  of  law  enforcement  person- 
nel in  connection  with  the  granting  of 
Federal  assistance. 

AN     EROSION     OF     BIGHTS 

The  choice  faced  by  a  legislator  on  a 
bill  containing  both  good  and  bad  pro- 
visions is  always  difficult.  If  this  bill 
passes,  as  seems  likely,  rights  which  are 
important  in  a  free  society  will  have 
been  attacked  and  eroded.  Such  actions 
are  not  easily  reversed.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  Rules  Committee  resolution 
fails,  the  bill  can  be  sent  to  conference 
and  given  further  consideration,  which 
may  ameliorate  the  bad  provisions  and 
strengthen  the  good  ones. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  add  a  few  words 
about  the  firearms  control  bill  I  have  in- 
troduced. This  is  an  issue  that  has  been 
before  Congress  for  several  years.  Espe- 
cially since  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  on  November  22, 
1963.  the  issue  of  firearms  control  has 
been  debated  extensively.  Ever>-  Mem- 
ber of  Cojigress  has  received  consider- 
erable  mail  for  and  against  the  various 
bills  introduced  to  regulate  the  sale  of 
guns. 

I  have  answered  that  I  would  support 
legislation  to  help  keep  firearms  out  of 
the  hands  of  criminals  and  other  un- 
desirable persons,  but  would  oppose  leg- 
islation that  would  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  sportsmen,  collectors  and  other 
persons  who  comprise  the  vast  majority 
of  America's  legitimate  gun  bu^'ers. 

CLIM.\TE    OF    VIOLENCE 

Yet  the  cnmate  of  growing  violence  in 
the  United  States  has  made  it  clear  to 
me  too  that  stronger  controls  on  the  sale 
of  weapons  are  needed  than  are  provided 
under  title  IV  of  the  bill  we  are  consid- 
ering. The  unnecessarv'.  unbelievable 
assassinations  of  Senator  Kennedy  and 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King — and  the  wide- 
spread use  ol  guns  to  commit  crimes — 
have  underscored  the  need  for  more  ef- 
fective regulation. 

I  wish  to  state  emphaticr.'.l: .  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
will  not  hinder  the  purchase  and  use 
of  firearms  by  law-abiding  citizens. 
Those  who  abide  by  the  law  have  nothing 
to  fear. 

Since  many  Members  of  the  House  are 
already  familiar  with  this  bill.  I  do  not 
intend  to  explain  its  provisions  in  detail 
at  this  time.  In  general — and  I  quote  al- 
most directly  from  the  President's  1967 
message  on  firearms  control — the  meas- 
ure would: 

PROHIBITIONS    OP    SALES 

Prohibit  certain  mail-order  sales  and 
shipments  of  firearms,  except  between 
Federal  licensees; 

Prohibit  over-the-counter  sales  of  fire- 
arms, other  than  rifles  and  shotguns,  to 
any  person  who  does  not  live  in  the  State 
where  the  Federal  licensee  does  business: 

Prohibit  Federal  licensees  from  selling 
handguns  to  any  person  under  21  and 
from  selling  rifles  and  shotguns  to  any 
person  under  18;  and 

Curb  imports  into  the  United  States  of 
surplus  military  firearms  and  other  fire- 
arms not  suitable  for  sporting  purposes. 

As  the  President  said  in  his  message: 

This  legislation  is  no  panacea  tot  tbe  dan- 
ger of  human  Irrationality  and  violence  In 


our  society.  But  It  will  help  to  keep  lethal 
weapons  out  of  the  wrong  hands. 

FLAWS    IN    NATIONAL    CHABACTER 

Americans  need  to  study  the  meaning 
of  the  recent  events  that  have  stunned 
us  all.  The  assassinations  of  Senator 
Kennedy  and  Dr.  King  are  tragedies  to 
the  Nation  and  its  political  processes. 
They  emphasize  the  apparent  need  for 
us,  somehow,  to  transform  our  national 
charact-er.  Whether  these  events  will 
speed  that  transformation,  I  don't  know. 
But  the  change  has  to  come. 

Part  of  the  change,  Mr.  Speaker,  has 
to  be  a  stronger  gtm-control  law.  Public 
support  for  this  legislation  his  been  in- 
dicated time  after  time  by  the  country's 
opinion-polling  organizations.  Firearms 
control  legislation  with  far  more  teeth 
than  are  found  in  title  IV  has  been  re- 
ommended  not  only  by  President  John- 
son but  by  the  Attorney  General,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice,  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  and  the 
American  Bar  Association — among  many 
other   groups. 

Finn  Federal  regulations  are  essential 
if  State  firearms  control  laws  are  to  be 
made  enforceable.  State  laws  and  local 
ordinances  are  relatively  useless  so  long 
as  they  can  be  circumvented  through  the 
channels  of  interstate  commerce.  A  gun- 
control  ordinance  is  now  being  consid- 
ered in  my  city  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
And  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  Fire- 
arms section  of  the  1966  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  stated: 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  handguns 
have  become  the  weapon  of  choice  among 
people  bent  upon  crime.  The  re.isons  for 
Jhis  choice  are  clear:  The  handgun  is  read- 
ily obtained  at  a  reasonable  price,  it  is  easily 
concealed  until  needed,  and  it  is  an  effective 
meir.s  of  threatening  and  applying  force. 

TYDINCS  STATEMENT 

One  of  the  Senate's  chief  advocates  of 
an  effective  firearms  control  law  is  Sen- 
ator Joseph  Tydings  of  Maryland.  Ear- 
lier this  week,  he  made  this  impressive 
statement : 

Our  gun  lEiws  ^\.ie.  in  fact,  about  as  flimsy 
as  those  of  .my  nation  in  the  world.  We 
tolerate  a  level  of  gun  crime  in  this  country 
which  is  unthinkable  in  any  civilized  nation 
in  the  Western  world.  In  England,  which  has 
a  gun  registration  law.  firearms  accounted 
for  only  10  per  cent  of  ail  murders.  In  our 
country  where  the  murder  rate  is  13  times 
greater,  guns  account  for  60  per  cent  of  all 
murders  and  are  used  in  58  per  cent  of  all 
robberies.  Gun  murders  take  nearly  20  lives 
a  day  in  this  country.  Ninety-live  of  every 
100  policemen  murdered  in  this  country  are 
killed  with  guns,  one-fourth  of  whicli  are 
rifles  or  shotguns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tolerance  of  \'io- 
lence — including  the  open,  easy  access  to 
guns — comes  at  a  time  when  our  lives 
are  changing  so  rapidly  that  we  are  los- 
ing some  of  our  traditional  restraints  in 
the  United  States.  Somehow  we  have  to 
find  our  way  back  into  a  sense  of  mod- 
eration, of  understanding,  of  a  greater 
confidence  in  our  institutions  and 
processes. 

Passage  of  a  strong  firearms  control 
bill  would  be  an  excellent  place  to 
begin. 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  view  it  as 
liiglily  inappropriate  for  the  House  to 
use  the  time  of  the  tragic  murder  of 
Robert  Kennedy  as  the  occasion  to  en- 
act an  unwise  measure. 

I  question  whether  we  should  be  leg- 
islating at  all  on  this  dark  day.  If  any 
legislation  is  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
it  is  legislation  stringently  restricting  all 
firearms — legislation  appropriate  on  No- 
vember 22,  1963,  on  April  4  of  this  year, 
and  on  too  many  other  tragic  days.  Yet 
no  such  legislation  is  included  in  the 
bill  before  us  today. 

One  can  take  issue  with  all  sections 
of  this  measiue:  the  block  grant  provi- 
sion in  title  I,  the  undermining  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  title  II,  the  wiretap- 
ping provisions  in  title  III.  and  the  al- 
most uselessly  weak  gun-control  section 
in  title  IV. 

To  approve  title  n  would  give  credence 
to  the  false  notion  that  the  Supreme 
Court  is  responsible  for  crime.  To  ap- 
prove this  title  would  not  deter  a  single 
crime,  but  it  would  compromise  consti- 
tutional rights;  it  would  reverse  the  con- 
cept of  equal  treatment  which  is  begin- 
ing  to  be  accorded  to  poor  as  well  as 
rich,  black  as  well  as  white,  as  a  result 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  landmark 
decisions. 

I  think  of  Herb  Block's  cartoon  on 
the  occasion  of  one  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  landmark  decisions:  a  small- 
town sheriff  is  examining  the  Bill  of 
Rights  with  a  puzzled  expression  and 
asking,  "You  mean  this  applied  to 
riffraff?" 

Title  II  would  impair  an  accused's 
right  to  prompt  arraignment,  opening 
the  way  to  third  degree  methods:  it  would 
permit  admission  of  "voluntarj-"  confes- 
sions despite  failure  to  inform  a  suspect 
of  his  rights  to  counsel  and  to  remain 
silent. 

Title  II  intrudes  on  what  are  properly 
judicial  prerogatives,  and  may  produce 
a  constitutional  crisis. 

Crime  will  not  be  deterred  by  abolish- 
ing constitutional  safeguards.  The  killer 
of  Robert  Kennedy  is  in  custody.  Title 
n  would  not  have  prevented  his  crime. 
The  killer  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  is 
not  in  custody:  title  II  will  not  facilitate 
his  apprehension.  If  Congress  were  to 
throw  out  the  whole  Bill  of  Rights 
tomorrow,  it  would  have  no  effect  en 
political  assassinations. 

We  need  more  effective  police  protec- 
tion; we  need  strict  controls  on  all  lethal 
weapons,  and  we  need  to  refoiTn  a  so- 
ciety which  has  produced  depraved  in- 
dividuals and  extremist  organizations. 

Let  us  not  undo  what  remains  to  our 
eternal  credit:  a  Bill  of  Rights,  a  system 
of  due  process  and  equal  justice  under 
law.  Let  us  wipe  out  crime  within  the 
framework  of  a  free  society. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
crisis  of  crime  and  violence,  epitomized 
now  in  the  brutal  murder  of  Senator 
RoBER.'^F.  Kennedy,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  strengthen  the  forces  of  law  and 
order  and  restore  a  sense  of  security  and 
harmony  to  our  communities.  The  evils 
of  extremism  and  violence  have  fiour- 
ished  too  long  in  our  land  and  threaten 
to  tear  apart  the  fabric  of  our  society. 

Our  citizens  have  the  right  to  demand 
that  all  levels  of  government  exercise 


their  rightful  share  of  responsibility  for 
controlling  crime  and  freeing  our  land 
from  the  grip  of  fear.  As  I  stated  to  our 
colleagues  on  August  2,  1967,  when  the 
Law  Enforc€ment  and  Criminal  Justice 
Assistance  Act  was  before  the  House, 
crime  is  a  national  problem  and  we  at 
the  Federal  level  must  aid  our  State  and 
local  governments  in  its  resolution. 

Ten  long  months  have  elapsed  .since 
the  House  pas.'^ed  that  act  on  Augu.st  8, 
1967.  Now  we  have  before  us  the  version 
that  the  Senate  finally  approved  on  May 
23.  Despite  the  flaws  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion that  have  been  brought  out  in  this 
debate,  I  strongly  feel  that  the  wiser— 
the  only— course  of  action  is  to  accept 
the    other    body's    amendments    rather 
than  send  the  legislation  to  conference 
which  would  result  in  further  delay  in 
its  enactment.  Despite  tho.se  flaws,  this 
measure  can  make  a  meaningful  con- 
tribution to  the  urgent  task  of  meeting 
the  threats  presented  by  lawless  activity. 
Each  day  of  delay  in  coming  to  grips 
with  the  forces  of  lawlessness  means  a 
growing  number  of  victims  against  per- 
son  and   property.   It   means   that   our 
wives  and  children  cannot  walk  in  .safety 
on  our  streets.  It  means  a  hardening  of 
the  mood  of  lawlessness— an  attitude  of 
mass  disrespect  for  the  law— that  has  be- 
come a  major  concern  to  right  thinking 
people  who  wish  to  live  in  a  civilized 
society  in  peace  and  haiTOony  with  their 
fellow  citizens. 

I  urge  passage  of  the  pending  measure 
as  an  essential  step  toward  effective  law 
enforcement.  I  urge  further  that  imme- 
diate attention  then  be  turned  to  rem- 
edying the  defects  in  the  legislation,  in- 
cluding stronger  and  more  comprehen- 
sive gun  controls,  to  the  end  that  a 
wholly  satisfactorj-  crime  control  and 
prevention  jirogram  will  be  enacted  be- 
fore the  adjournment  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. Tlie  public  safety  has  been  too 
long  neglected.  Let  this  Congress  not  ad- 
journ without  the  adoption  of  an  ade- 
quate program  for  meeting  this  most 
pressing  domestic  problem. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  pending  conference  report  on  the 
crime  bill. 

Tills  measure  contains  .some  provisions 
which  are  long  overdue,  particularly  with 
respect  to  some  decisions  by  the  Supreme 
Court  which  hamper  police  officers  in 
the  apprehension,  interrogation  and  trial 
of  guilty  people. 

That  court  in  a  succession  of  decisions 
has  thrown  a  series  of  roadblocks  in  the 
way  of  law  enforcement.  Tliere  is  no  ap- 
peal from  the  actions  taken  by  that 
tribunal.  But  the  Congress  does  have  au- 
thority to  meet  those  decisions  with 
guidelines  with  respect  to  admissibility 
of  evidence  in  criminal  cases  and  pro- 
cedural matters  relating  to  the  appre- 
hension, interrogation  and  trial  of  of- 
fenders. 

That  has  been  attempted  in  the  pend- 
ing legislation.  Even  more  needs  to  be 
done. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  provisions 
In  the  omnibus  bill  which  will  permit  the 
tise  of  wiretapping,  imder  court  direc- 
tion, where  that  is  necessary  to  appre- 
hend criminals.  Mall-order  purchase  of 


pLstols  is  dealt  with,  and  the  sale  of  such 
weapons  to  minors  and  ex-convicts  is 
prohibited.  In  the  main,  however,  pun 
legislation  comes  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  States,  subject  to  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  citizens  to  own  and  bear 
arms. 

De.spite  these  improvements  in  oiu- 
laws,  the  public  should  not  expect  any 
magic  improvement  in  effective  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  criminal  element. 
Because  in  the  final  analysis  the  degree 
of  law  enforcement  in  any  community 
rests  in  the  hands  of  local  officers,  local 
courts,  and  local  people.  But  by  nullify- 
ing some  of  the  unfortunate  court  de- 
cisions which  have  hampered  all  law 
enforcement  the  enforcement  on  the 
local  level  should  and  undoubtedly  will 
'oe  improved. 


CRIME  is  ON  THE  MOYIi 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic  murder  of  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy,  which  shocked 
the  Nation,  .serves  to  remind  us  of  the 
presence  of  the  criminally  minded  in  our 
midst.  In  a  sense  this  terrible  thing  can 
be  thou.ght  of  as  but  an  outcropping  of 
those  who  defy  law  and  order  and  are 
prone  to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands. 

During  the  past  decade  the  crime  rate 
has  zoomed  upward  at  an  alanning  rate. 
The  FBI  tells  us  that  every  year  during 
the  past  8  years  the  crime  rate  has  risen 
seven  times  faster  than  population— and 
the  rate  is  .steadily  increasing.  The  tempo 
of  increase  has  been  higher  during  the 
past  year  than  at  any  time  in  our  history. 
We  are  told  that  there  is  a  48  percent 
better  chance  today  that  one  will  be  a 
victim  of  a  major  crime  than  was  the 
case  8  years  aeo  when  the  big  civil  rights 
thrust  got  imderway. 

Today  far  too  many  Americans  reveal 
an  outright  .scorn  for  all  established  au- 
thority, whether  it  be  embodied  in  the 
word  of  God,  in  the  written  law  as  found 
in  the  Constitution,  or  on  statute  books. 
The  President  appointed  a  Commis- 
sion to  study  the  cause  of  riots,  but  un- 
forttmately  the  report  was  obviously 
tainted  with  politics  and  failed  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  real  issues.  Tlie  report 
concluded  that  white  iieople  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  Negro  riots.  While  the 
whites  may  share  some  responsibility  in 
some  instances,  it  is  absurd  to  hold  those 
who  actually  participated  in  such  law- 
lessness to  be  blameless  for  their  own 
deeds.  The  report  could  be  expected  to  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

Crime  often  occurs  as  a  result  of  a 
climate  which  lends  itself  to  crime  and 
violence.  There  are  those  today— in  con- 
siderable numbers — who  insist  they  have 
the  right  to  decide  for  themselves  which 
laws  and  which  policies  they  have  the 
right  to  v-iolate  and  which  ones  they  may 
choose  to  obey.  Such  defiance  is.  of 
course,  a  form  of  anarchy,  and  we  find 
many  Americans  today  content  to  stand 
by  while  celebrity  status  is  accorded  to 
those  characters  who  tamper  with  and 
ridicule  our  orderly  processes  of  govern- 
ment under  law. 

This  doctrine  of  violence  to  bring  about 
change — often  used  as  an  excuse — is  as 
old  as  the  primitive  jimgle.  It  is  an  alien 
doctrine  that  should  have  no  place  in 


American  thought— and  it  must  be  re- 
pudiated. We  will  not  deserve  or  long 
enjoy  freedom  if  we  permit  any  com- 
promise of  our  principles  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  and  the 
philosophy  they  preach  have  used  the 
emotionally  packed  civil  rights  move- 
ment as  a  racket  in  recent  years,  and  out 
of  it  has  come  wholesale  disobedience  to 
the  laws  of  the  land.  Out  of  it  has  come 
sit-ins,  marches,  demonstrations,  often 
setting  the  stage  for  riots,  violence,  and 
open  defiance  of  law  and  order. 

Out  of  all  this  has  come  a  habit  of 
pampering  and  coddling  of  those  who 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  Tills 
soft  treatment  of  the  criminals  has 
served  to  encourage  more  crime.  The 
time  is  long  overdue  for  a  crackdown. 
Police  officers  must  be  amied  and  au- 
thorized to  use  their  guns  if  and  when 
that  use  is  required  in  order  to  properly 
carry  out  their  duties.  Only  the  offenders, 
the  guilty,  those  who  would  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands,  have  any  occasion 
to  object  to  meaningful  methods  that  are 
of  necessity  used  in  the  enforcement  of 
our  laws. 

It  is  everj'body's  job  to  close  ranks  to- 
dav,  man  tiie  battle  stations  as  good  cit- 
izens, and  insist  in  a  most  demanding 
way  upon  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  in  a  disciplined  society. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  unable  to  be  present  in  the  House 
yesterday  as  my  son's  graduation  was 
taking  place  in  Ma.ssachusetts.  However, 
had  I  been  here,  I  would  have  voted  to 
send  the  safe  streets  and  crime  control 
bill  to  conference. 

That  motion  having  failed  yesterday, 
I  now  intend  to  vote  against  the  previ- 
ous quesiton,  wherein  if  the  nay  votes 
carry,  it  would  be  in  order  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  deleting  title  II  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  serious  reserva- 
tions about  this  title  and  I  wish  to  review 
them  very  briefly.  In  my  judgment,  this 
title  constitutes  an  emotional  backlash 
at  the  Supreme  Court  and  creates  a  dan- 
gerous confrontation  between  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. In  short,  title  II  would  reverse 
the  landmark  Supreme  Court  decisions 
in  the  Miranda.  Wade,  and  Mallory  cases 
which  overturned  third  degree"  police 
practices  and  strengthened  the  right  of 
an  accused  again.st  self-incrimination, 
his  right  to  counsel,  and  his  rights  prior 
to  arraignment. 

The  provisions  of  this  title  have  been 
declared  of  dubious  constitutionality  by 
the  deans  and  constitutional  law  profes- 
sors of  nearly  every  leading  law  school 
in  the  Nation.  Until  the  Supreme  Court 
strikes  dovni  this  law  as  an  improper  in- 
trusion  on   its   powers— which   it  must 
clearly  do  to  maintain  its  integrity— it 
is  clear  that  the  enactment  of  title  II  will 
result  both  in  chaos  of  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice  and  in  confusion 
in  the  treatment  of  individual  suspects. 
In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  gravely 
concerned  about  another  aspect  of  this 
bill.  That  is  the  failure  to  include  regula- 
tions of  the  interstate  shipment  of  lifles 
and  shotguns— a  glaring  omi.ssion  that 
seriously  weaken*  the  entire  bill.  It  Is  my 
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understanding  that  Chairman  Celler 
plans  to  hold  hearings  on  amendatory 
letjislation  to  include  controls  on  the  sale 
of  rifles  and  shotguns.  This  should  be 
done  immediately  to  insure  enactment 
during  this  session. 

Title  rv  of  the  measure  has  as  its  objec- 
tive the  establishment  of  Federal  control 
of  the  distribution  of  firearms  m  such  a 
way  that  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
authorities  can  effectively  enforce  State 
and  local  laws  concerning  the  ownership, 
possession  and  use  of  flrearms.  The  in- 
tent of  this  entire  provision  is  subverted 
when  it  .^till  remains  possible  for  citizens 
legally  to  obtain  in  neighboring  States  or 
by  mail  long  guns  and  rifles  which  their 
own  State  or  locality  might  make  it  illegal 
to  purchase. 

The  amendment  proposed  in  the  other 
body  by  Senator  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts would  have  closed  this  shameful 
loophole.  It  would  have  allowed  the  sale 
or  siiipment  of  a  rifle  or  shotgun  by  a 
federally  licensed  dealer  only  if  the  buyer 
had  appeared  in  person  on  the  premises 
of  the  dealer.  It  further  would  have  pro- 
hibited the  sale  of  long  guns  to  persons 
under  18  years  of  age.  These  restrictions 
place  no  burden  on  the  law-abiding 
sportsman  and  hunter  other  than  the  up- 
holding of  the  laws  of  his  own  State  and 
locality.  They  would,  however,  possibly 
prevent  the  needless  and  innocent  death 
of  other  Americans. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5037.  the  omnibus  crime 
bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  It  seems 
like  a  long  while  since  the  House  passed 
Its  version  of  the  crime  bill  and  .sent  it 
to  the  Senate  But  it  will  be  recalled  that 
late  in  the  month  of  May  the  Senate 
enacted  a  greatly  amended  version  of  our 
bill  which  contained  what  some  regarded 
as  controversial  provisions,  including 
title  II,  covering  the  admissibility  of 
confessions,  title  III,  electronic  sun-eil- 
lance  of  wiretapping,  and  title  IV  and  VI, 
relating  to  the  regulation  of  flreanns. 

Who  among  the  membership  of  this 
House  has  not  heard  from  his  constitu- 
ents about  those  decisions  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  that  put,s  the  rights  of 
criminals  ahead  of  public  rights  and  re- 
stricts the  ability  of  our  policemen  to 
do  their  duties?  To  state  the  matter  dif- 
ferently, it  seems  the  unprecedented 
concern  by  the  present  membership  of 
our  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  been  di- 
rected to  the  rights  of  criminals  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rights  of  .society.  Title  n 
simply  provides  that  confessions  may 
be  voluntarily  given,  notwithstanding  the 
line  of  decisions  announced  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  It  provides  such  confes- 
sions may  be  admitted  into  evidence  if 
the  judge  makes  a  determination  that 
the  confession  is  volimtary. 

Provisions  of  this  title,  it  .seems  to  me, 
are  fair  and  reasonable,  when  it  provides 
the  jury  shall  be  permitted  to  hear  rele- 
vant testimony  as  to  the  issue  of  volun- 
tariness. There  seems  to  be  ample  safe- 
guards provided  because  the  judge  is  re- 
quired to  consider  all  the  circum.'^rances 
surrounding  the  confession,  including 
lapse  of  time  between  arrest  and  arraign- 
ment, and  whether  the  defendant  was 
advised  of  his  rights  not  requiring  him 


to  make  any  statement  or,  if  he  did  make 
a  statement,  that  it  could  be  used  against 
him.  By  the  provisions  of  title  II,  the 
jur>'  is  required  to  consider  wiiether  the 
defendant  was  advised  of  his  rights  to 
counsel  as  well  as  whether  or  not  the  de- 
fendant was  without  the  assistance  of 
counsel  when  he  confessed.  The  further 
strength  of  title  II  lies  rn  the  fact,  con- 
fessions are  not  to  be  barred  from  admis- 
sibility because  made  without  interroga- 
tion and  if  made  when  the  defendant  is 
not  under  arrest. 

The  cry  of  those  who  seem  to  think 
our  present  Supreme  Court  is  always 
right  and  can  do  no  wrong  and  hence 
this  title  must  be  imconstitutional  are, 
of  course,  entitled  to  their  viewpoint. 
Whether  or  not  the  present  membership 
of  the  Supreme  Court  may  later  rule 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  title  II  is 
not  the  point  at  issue  at  this  time. 

We  are  now  faced  with  an  unprece- 
dented increase  in  the  rate  of  crime  in 
this  country.  For  my  part,  the  situation 
is  serious  enough  to  risk  the  confronta- 
tion between  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches  if  that  must  be.  because  it  is 
unthinkable  that  we  should  delay  any 
longer  to  enact  a  strong  crime  bill. 

There  may  be  those  who  oppose  H.R. 
5037  because  of  title  III,  the  electronic 
surveillance  provision.  At  one  time  or 
another  all  of  us  have  championed  the 
right  of  privacy  and  we  continue  to  re- 
gard that  as  an  important  right.  But 
title  III  has  not  suddenly  eliminated  that 
right.  It  simply  provides  that  there  will 
be  instances  in  which  a  law  enforcement 
officer  may  be  required  to  employ  elec- 
tronic surveillance  if  he  is  to  solve  the 
crime.  With  crime  in  this  coimtry  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  many  times  the 
increase  in  population  then  the  time  has 
come  that  every  possible  means  must  be 
employed  to  slow  down  this  seemingly 
unending  acceleration  in  the  rate  of 
crime. 

Title  III  does  not  suspend  or  cancel 
out  the  right  of  privacy.  Investiga'.ive 
or  law  enforcement  officers  may  apply 
to  a  judge  of  competent  jurisdiction  for 
an  order  authorizing  interception  of  wire 
or  oral  communications  under  oath,  fur- 
nishing a  substantial  amount  of  infor- 
mation as  to  the  details  of  the  offense 
being  committed  and  even  the  identity  of 
the  person  concerned  in  the  interception. 
Only  in  the  case  of  national  security  can 
wire  taps  be  made  without  a  court  order. 
And  even  these  are  invalid  if  application 
for  such  order  is  not  made  within  48 
hours  alter  such  surveillance  is  under- 
taken. With  the  job  we  have  to  do  to 
control  crime,  for  my  part,  I  believe  title 

III  is  reasonable  and  hopefully  will  be 
workable. 

I  come  now  to  consideration  of  title 

IV  and  title  VI  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill 
relating  to  regulation  of  flrearms.  Over 
the  years  I  have  been  on  record  in  sev- 
eral instances  in  support  of  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  every  citizen  to  bear 
arms.  The  act  of  the  assailant  in  the 
Ambassador  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles  early 
on  the  morning  of  June  5  just  past, 
can  create  a  state  of  emotional  hysteria 
which  could  lead  in  the  future  to  efforts 
for  firearms  legislation  which  would  take 


away  the  right  of  our  sportsmen  and  even 
our  law-abiding  citizens.  Those  who  want 
a  severe,  restrictive  bill  refer  to  title  IV 
and  VI  as  a  watered-down,  halfway 
measure  because  these  titles  happen  to 
apply  only  to  hand  uuns. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  5037  as  to  flrearms  should  be  of 
help  in  the  control  of  crime.  For  exam- 
ple, the  bill  provides  it  shall  be  unlawful 
to  transport  or  receive  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  flrearms  with  altered 
or  obliterated  serial  numbers.  Title  VI 
should  accomplish  .some  good.  It  makes 
illegal  possession  of  flrearms  by  mental 
incompetents  and  aliens  illegally  in  this 
country.  The  provision  that  makes  un- 
lawful possession  of  flrearms  by  our  vet- 
erans who  may  have  received  something 
le.ss  than  a  full  honorable  discharge  I 
regard  as  unwise  because  many  of  the 
veterans  have  rehabilitated  themselves 
and  yet  have  not  received  a  pardon  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  They 
shotild  not  be  put  in  the  same  class  as 
felons  or  aliens  illegally  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  .so  many  good 
features  contained  in  H.R.  5037, 1  cannot 
withhold  my  support  simply  because  of 
■some  of  the  bad  features  in  the  firearms 
section  because  I  believe  these  can  be 
cleared  up  by  sub.sequent  amendment. 
There  can  be  subsequent  action  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  where  gun 
legislation  properly  belongs  because  of 
Federal  licensing  laws  instead  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  The  gun  provision 
of  the  crime  bill  ran  be  classified  and 
ambiguity  removed.  I  would  hope  our 
.sportsmen  and  other  law-abiding  cit- 
izens would  concur  that  what  seems  now 
to  be  oppressive  and  unnecessaiy  action 
against  law-abiding  owners  of  weapons 
will  recognize  the  need  for  immediate 
crime  legislation  and  will  exhibit 
patience  until  such  clarifying  legislation 
can  be  enacted. 

I  l-iave  carefully  examined  the  bill  and 
I  find  absolutely  nothing  in  H.R.  5037 
that  limits  the  rights  of  law-abiding  cit- 
izens to  buy  or  sell  firearms.  I  fail  to  find 
any  provision  that  requires  the  registra- 
tion of  firearms.  While  license  fees  have 
been  increased  they  apply  only  to  inter- 
state transactions  and  the  license  fees 
on  manufacturers,  importers,  dealers, 
have  not  been  increased  since  1938. 

On  balance,  the  omnibus  crime  bill,  in 
my  opinion,  will  contribute  significantly 
to  the  reduction  of  crime  if  administered 
according  to  the  intent  expressed  in  the 
bill  and  vigorously  enforced.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  an  illusory  statute  as  some 
would  have  us  believe  and  it  is  certainly 
not  a  hoax  on  the  citizens  as  others  mi- 
fairly  describe  the  measure.  Like  any 
other  legislation,  it  is  not  perfect  but  it 
shotUd  demonstrate  that  Congress  is  con- 
cerned about  the  rising  rate  of  crime  in 
this  country  and  is  sending  to  the  Presi- 
dent today  a  bill  which  has  many  provi- 
sions that  should  result  as  effective 
means  to  reduce  crime. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day recording  my  opposition  to  the  woe- 
fully inadequate  aun  control  measures, 
the  ill-conceived  wiretapping,  and  the 
unconstitutional  criminal  prosecution 
provisions   which   are   contained  in  the 


now  consid- 


omnibus  crime  bill  v\e  are 
ering. 

This  bill  is  a  most  unfitting  response  to 
the  ideals  of  Senator  Kennedy— who 
himself  intentionally  decided  not  to  be 
recorded  in  favcr  of  it. 

I  support  meaningful  stringent  gun 
controls— not  just  palliatives  and  token 
controls. 

I  do  not  support  easily  abused  inva- 
sions of  iirivacy  by  Government  wire- 
tapping and  bugging. 

I  do  not  support  unconstitutional  de- 
nials of  the  rights  to  due  process  of  the 
laws.  I  do  not  support  attacks  on  the 
rights  of  accused  to  be  told  their  con- 
stitutional rights. 

The  omnibus  crime  bill  in  its  jircsent 
form  is  uncommonly  ill  advised.  I  do  not 
support  it. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  so- 
ciety is  founded  on  the  basic  principle 
of  individual  civil  liberty  as  guaranteed 
by  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  our 
Constitution,  and  its  Bill  of  Rights.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  a  ver>'  fine  line 
dividing  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual vis-a-vis  the  need  to  have  an 
orderly  society  of  citizens  acting  under 
the  bonds  of  reason,  common  decency, 
respect  for  law  and  order,  and  with  per- 
sonal responsibility,  individual  restraint. 
and  willingness  to  ever  be  concerned  for 
the  general  welfare. 

As  a  Congressman,  I  fully  appreciate 
the  delicate  checks  and  balances  which 
our  Founding  Fathers  so  carefully  wove 
into  the  very  fabric  of  the  American  so- 
ciety. However,  I  must  admit  to  a  meas- 
ure of  frustration  when  confronted  from 
time  to  time  with  far-reaching  and  im- 
portant legislation,  such  as  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act, 
which  I  cannot  shape  to  my  own  liking, 
as  to  strengthen  what  I  deem  to  be  the 
good  portions,  and  to  eliminate  or  re- 
draft and  redirect  the  portions  I  feel  are 
harmful.  I  am  sure  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress reacts  similarly.  With  our  differing 
opinions  on  how  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  day,  I  am  sure  we  could  never  all 
be  satisfied,  and  so  we  must  ultimately 
reach  a  concensus  on  the  final  legislative 
plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  this  august  body 
are  faced  with  a  som.ber  and  determined 
mood  and  temper  of  the  Nation  in  the 
wake  of  riots  and  of  the  biutal.  .senseless 
slayings  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
and  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  a  collective 
mood  and  temper  which  demand  ac- 
tion—action of  a  significant  nature 
which  will  shape  the  course  this  Nation 
will  pursue  henceforth. 

I  am  sorely  distressed  that,  in  ex- 
trem.ely  important  legislative  matters 
such  as  the  civil  rights  bill  of  1968  and 
the  crim.e  prevention  and  safe  streets 
bill  of  1967-68,  the  Members  of  Congress 
are  so  often  faced  with  the  dilemma  and 
frustration  of  voting  against  good  pro- 
visions of  legislation  because  they  are 
inextricably  bound  to  bad  provisions,  or 
of  voting  for  bad  provisions  because  they 
are  similarly  bound  to  good  provisions 
and  cannot  be  voted  upon  .separately, 
by  reason  of  the  complex  rules  or  the 
procedural  maneuvers  of  parliamentary 
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devices  of  those  who  want  to  enact  or  to 
defeat  certain  aspects  of  the  legislation. 
On  the  recent  civil  rights  legislation 
which  has  now  become  law.  I  voted  to 
send  the  differing  versions  passed  by  the 
two  bodies  of  Congress  to  conference,  so 
that  the  differences  could  be  considered 
and  resolved  to  iiroducc  the  best  possi- 
ble legislation.  In  the  case  of  the  pend- 
ing  Omnibus  Crime   Control   and   Safe 
Street  Act,  I  feel  I  must  take  a  different 
course  and  vote  against  sending  the  two 
significantly  differing   versioiis  to  con- 
ference, for  the  reason  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  who 
would  also  be  chairman  of  the  House 
conferees,  has  publicly  stated  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  vitally   important  title  I— 
block  grant  financial  assistance  to  State 
and     local     law-enforcement     agencies, 
title  II— which  would   overturn   certain 
Supreme   Court   decisions   th.it   unduly 
aid  the  criminal  and  hamix?r  the  police 
in   the   protection  of   society,   and   title 
III — which    authorizes    court-controlled 
wiretapping,   under   certain   conditions, 
and  the  chairman  would  attempt  to  pro- 
vide a   toucher   gun-control   section   in 
title  IV.  which  I  vigorously  oppose.  We 
cannot  risk  .sending  this  important  piece 
of  legislation  to  conference  to  be  inten- 
tionallv  emasculated  or  destroyed.  Tlie 
bill  would  likely  iiever  survive  the  con- 
ference, and  this  would  be  another  na- 
tional tragedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  second  frustrating  point 
is  the  fact  that  the  other  body  spent 
som.e  10  months  considering  the  bill — 
H.R.  5037— passed  by  the  House  by  the 
ovei-wheiming  majority  of  378  to  23  on 
August  8,  1967.  During  the  period  when 
the  Safe  Streets  Act  was  being  debated  on 
the  floor  by  the  other  body,  .some  GO 
amendments  to  H.R.  5037  were  proposed. 
During  this  .same  period,  more  than  25 
roUcall  votes  were  taken  before  the 
measure  which  we  are  now  asked  to  adopt 
in  toto  was  finally  passed  by  that  other 

body. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  delibera- 
tion and  thoroughness  which   was  de- 
voted to  this  important  and  significant 
legislation  by  the  other  body.  I  note  that 
on  Mav  8,  President  Johnson  urged  that 
body  to  make  ever>'  effort  to  bring  debate 
to  a  head,  to  begin  voting  on  amend- 
ments,   and    to    pass    the    safe    streets 
measure.  It  was  not  until  May  23,  some  15 
davs  later,  that  the  final  vot«  was  taken. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  emphasize  at  this 
point  that  by  and  large  I  am  pleased  to 
see  the  overall  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  other  body.  It  has  provided  a  bill 
which  meets   the   primarj-  objective   of 
focusing  upon  and  emphasizing  the  ur- 
gent need  for  all  Americans  to  rededi- 
cate  themselves  to  the  task  of  acting  with 
dignity  and  respect  for  law  and  order  and 
to  preserve  and  increase  the  proud  heri- 
tage of  our  forefathers.  However.  I  am 
frustrated  indeed  at  not  being  able  to 
applv  the  collective  wisdom  of  this  august 
body'  in  perfecting   several  of   the  new 
features  bv  amendment.  We  seem  to  have 
no  alternative  at  this  juncture  but  to  con- 
sider the  final  measure  of  the  other  body 
en  bloc.  That  is  a  ix)or  way  to  formulate 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  to  exercise  our 


responsibilities   in   tWs   great   delibera- 
tive body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence which  has  become  all  too  frequent 
a  pattern  in  America  must  be  halted, 
and  it  must  be  halted  now.  If  our  society 
is  to  survive,  the  criminal  element  must 
be  apprehended  and  promptly  and  vigor- 
ously prosecuted  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
the  law.  The  guilty  criminal  inu.st  know- 
he  will  be  substantially  punished  for  his 
misdeeds.  For  this  reason.  I  shall  reluc- 
tantlv  vote  to  adopt  the  pending  omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  in 
its  present  form,  rather  than  risk  the 
probability  of  having  a  hollow  measure 
pass  this  body  wiiich  would  be  meaning- 
less, or  to  have  no  measure  passed  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  much  legis- 
lative history  has  been  written  on  this 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968.  However,  to  provide 
a  simple  and  reasonably  concise  resume 
of  the  major  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  enact  today,  I 
submit  the  foUowmg  explanation  for 
the  record: 

SAFE    STREETS 


Title  I  provides  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  bloc  grants  to 
States  to  be  spent  according  to  the  com- 
prehensive   statewide    plan    to    develop 
methods  and  equipment  lo  strengthen 
law  enforcement,   to  recruit  and  train 
police    officers,    to    educate    the    public 
about   crime   preservation,    to   organize 
and  train  special  units  to  combat  or- 
ganized   crime,   to    organize   and    train 
special     riot     control     and     prevention 
units,  and  for  other  purposes.  This  title 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of   SIOC- 
111000    for    the   2   fiscal   years   ending 
June  30.  1968  and  1969,  and  S300  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970. 
A    significant    deletion    in    the    present 
measure,  which  was  contained  in  H.R- 
5037  as  passed  by  the  House  in  August 
of  last  vear.  was  a  provision  which  would 
have  permitted  Federal  funds  to  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  new  equipment  for 
better  deployment  of  police  personnel.  I 
thought  it  a  worthwhile  provision  and 
did  not  favor  this  deletion.  Another  good 
provision  which  was  deleted  by  the  other 
body  would  have  permitted  Federal  fi- 
nancing to  assist  Stale  and  local  courts 
.systems'   correctional   institutions,   pro- 
bation and  parole  activities.  This  pro- 
vision was  unfortunately  deleted  also. 

Tm.E    U SUPREME    COCTtT    DECISIONS 

This  is  an  entirely  new  provision,  and 
I  am  in  strong  support  of  this  title.  This 
title   will   overturn   or   redirect   certain 
Supreme  Court  decisions  which  in  re- 
cent vears  have  unfortunately  tended  to 
make    effective    law    enforcement    and 
prosecution  of  criminals  far  more  diflQ- 
cult.  In  essence,  title  II  will  modify  three 
Supreme  Court  decisions  insofar  as  Fed- 
eral courts  are  concerned — two  of  which 
relate  to  the  admissibility  of  voluntary 
confessions,  and  one  of  which  relates  to 
identification  of  a   suspect  in   a   police 
lineup.  Specifically,  title  II  will  modify, 
first,  the  1957  Mallory  decision,  by  pro- 
viding that  a  voluntary  confession  made 
by   a   criminal  suspect  will  not  be  re- 
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Jected  solely  on  the  basis  that  the  con- 
fession had  been  made  prior  the  time  of 
arraignment — a  delay  of  up  to  6  hours, 
or  longer  if  it  was  reasonable  under  the 
circumstances,  between  the  time  a  sus- 
pect was  taken  into  custody  and  the 
time  the  suspect  is  arraigned  would  not 
make  a  voluntary-  confession  during  this 
period  inadmissible — second,  the  1966 
Miranda  decision,  by  permitting  the  use 
of  a  "voluntary"  confession  even  if  the 
suspect  had  not  been  specifically  warned 
of  his  constitutional  rights — providing 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  con- 
fession was  obtained  do  not  violate  the 
principles  of  due  process  guaranteed  un- 
der the  14th  amendment  of  ihe  U.S. 
Constitution:  and.  third,  the  1967  Wade 
decision,  by  permitting  eyewitness  iden- 
tification of  a  suspect  in  a  lineup  when 
legal  counsel  for  the  defendant  is  not 
present. 

The  changes  brought  about  in  title 
n  do  not  give  rise  to  a  denial  of  constitu- 
tional or  substantive  rights,  but  rather 
attack  the  particular  procedural  limita- 
tions which  the  Court  has  chosen  to  im- 
pose upon  the  police  in  their  persecution 
of  suspected  criminals.  The  question  in 
my  mind  concerning  title  II  is  whether 
we  in  Congress  are  today  going  far 
enoueh  to  overturn  some  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  which  overprotect  the 
criminal  at  the  expense  of  society. 

TTTLE  III — WIRET.\PPINC 

This  is  a  new  provision  added  by  the 
other  House,  but  is  .similar  to  the  intent 
of  a  wiretapping  bill.  H.R.  13275.  intro- 
duced by  several  Members  of  Congress  in 
October  1967.  I  favor  this  provision,  par- 
ticularly with  the  safeguard  that  elec- 
tronic surveillance  can  be  undertaken 
only  after  a  showing  of  probable  cause  as 
to  specific  crimes  and  upon  issuance  of  a 
court  order.  There  are  limited  exceptions 
whereby  electronic  surveillance  may  be 
conducted  without  a  court  order  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  48  hours  if  it  con- 
cerns matters  dealing  with  national  se- 
curity or  organized  crime  which  are  of  an 
"emergency"  nature.  In  addition  to  the 
establishment  of  formal  procedures  for 
the  legal  use  of  electronic  surveillance 
equipment,  this  title  also  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  commission 
for  the  review  of  Federal  and  State  laws 
relating  to  wiretapping  and  electronic 
surveillance. 

TITLE    TV GUN    CONTROL 

This  is  the  most  objectionable  aspect  of 
the  entire  Omnibus  Crime  Prevention 
and  Safe  Streets  Act.  and  I  wish  there 
were  opportunity  to  strike  this  entire  ti- 
tle. On  the  other  hand,  this  title  pertains 
to  handguns  only,  and  does  not  involve 
long  guns — rifles  or  shotguns.  The  title 
prohibits  mail-order  sale  of  handguns. 
It  also  prohibits  over-the-counter  sale  of 
handguns:  First,  to  a  nonresident  of  the 
dealer's  State,  and,  second,  to  any  person 
under  21  years  of  age.  Title  IV  also  pro- 
hibits the  sale  of  any  firearm  to  any  non- 
resident who  could  not  legally  purchase 
the  same  weapon  in  his  own  State  or 
community.  The  provisions  of  this  title 
are  most  restrictive  for  Alaskans  because 
of  our  dispersed  population,  our  depend- 


ence upon  the  mails  for  delivery  of  many 
commodities  to  remote  locations,  our 
great  proportion  of  outdoorsmen,  and 
our  legitimate  and  very  real  need  to  pos- 
sess handguns  for  protection  against 
wild  animals  when  working  and  living 
in  the  remote  areas  of  Alaska.  Further, 
the  cost  of  licenses  or  permits  for  gim 
manufacturers  or  dealers  are  unusually 
severe,  since  Alaska  has  a  relatively  high 
number  of  small,  one-  or  two-man  busi- 
nesses which  are  engaged  in  gunsmith- 
ing.  Another  major  aspect  of  this  provi- 
sion is  that  it  places  the  responsibility 
for  enforcement  at  the  Federal  level 
rather  than  at  the  local  level. 

Accordingly,  I  joined  witli  six  other 
Members  in  introducing  House  Resolu- 
tion 1206  and  House  Resolution  1207 
which  would  have  provided  in  lieu  of 
title  IV  provisions  to  control  rather  than 
prohibit  interstate  shipment  of  firearms, 
which  would  not  have  restricted  intra- 
state sales,  which  would  have  prohibited 
interstate  shipments  to  felons  which 
would  have  licensed  only  interstate 
dealers  and  manufacturers,  which  would 
have  restricted  import  of  destructive  de- 
vices under  the  National  Firearms  Act, 
and  which  would  have  regulated  sales 
with  a  sworn  statement  of  the  purchaser. 
The  measure  was  narrowly  defeated  in 
the  Rules  Committee  by  a  margin  of 
only  one  vote. 

TITLE     V RIOTERS     .^ND     FEDERAL     EMPLOYMENT 

This  section  prohibits  any  person  con- 
victed of  any  major  riot  offense  from 
being  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  a  period  of  5  years.  I  agree 
with  this  provision. 

TTTLE    VI APPOINTMENT    OF    THE    FBI    DIRECTOR 

This  section  provides  that  the  Director 
of  the  FBI  must  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  aduce  and  consent 
of  the  other  body.  I  agree  with  this  pro- 
vision. 

TITLE       Vn — INTERSTATE      TRANSPORTATION       OF 
FIREARMS 

This  section  makes  it  a  Federal  crime 
to  take,  possess,  or  receive  a  firearm 
across  State  lines  when  the  person  in- 
volved: First,  has  been  convicted  of  a 
crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
a  term  exceeding  1  year:  second,  has 
been  discharged  from  the  Armed  Forces 
for  reasons  other  than  honorable;  third, 
is  mentally  incompetent;  fourth,  has  re- 
nounced U.S.  citizenship:  or  fifth,  is  an 
alien  illegally  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  also  penalties  for  employers  who  have 
knowledge  of  an  employee  guilty  of  any 
of  the  provisions  above.  The  overall 
thrust  is  to  prohibit  possession  of  fire- 
arms by  criminals  or  other  persons  who 
have  specific  records  or  characteristics 
which  raise  serious  doubt  as  to  their 
probable  use  of  firearms  in  a  lawful 
manner.  I  agree  with  this  provision  and 
feel  this  title  alone  provides  the  gun  leg- 
islation portion  necessary  under  this  bill, 
without  need  for  enactment  of  title  IV. 

TITLE    Vnl APPEALS    OF    MOTIONS    TO    SUPPRESS 

EVIDEN'CE 

This  new  title  added  by  the  other 
body  would  implement  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President's  Crime  Commission 
to  permit  the  prosecution  to  appeal  from 


pretrial  orders  that  suppress  evidence 
that  constitutes  a  "substantial  proof"  of 
criminal  violation.  This  title  incorpo- 
rates the  language  of  a  separate  bill 
iHR.  8654)  which  was  pa.ssed  by  the 
house  in  September  1967  by  a  vote  of 
311  to  1. 

TITLE  IX ISSUANCE  OF  SEARCH  WARRANTS 

This  provision  is  a  technical  procedure 
to  codify  the  Supreme  Court  1967  deci- 
sion in  Warden  against  Hayden,  which 
provided  that  a  warrant  may  t>c  issued 
for  the  search  and  seizure  of  "any  prop- 
erty that  constitutes  evidence  of  a  crimi- 
nal offense  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States."  The  Warden  against 
Hayden  decision  overturned  the  long- 
existing  limitations  on  searcli  and 
seizure.  Now.  all  evidence  including 
"mere  evidence"  may  be  the  subject  of  a 
valid  search  and  seizure. 

TITLE    .\ — PROHIBITS    EXTORTION    AND    THREATS 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

This  title  v,-ou'd  bring  the  District  of 
Columbia  code  in  conformance  with  an 
existing  statute  in  the  United  States  Code 
— 18  U.S.C.  875 — which  makes  certain 
crimes  that  required  an  interstate  con- 
necting link  or  series  of  illegal  events  in 
the  perpetration  of  a  crime  applicable  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  without  an  in- 
terstate communication.  The  reelected 
crimes  are  attempts  to  exort  by  any  com- 
munication for  release  of  kidnapped  per- 
sons or  threats  to  kidnap  persons  or 
threats  to  injure  persons,  property  or 
reputations,  or  threats  to  accuse  other 
persons  of  the  commission  of  a  crime. 
Maximum  penalities  would  be  S5,000  fine 
and  20  years  imprisonment. 

TITLE  XI GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

This  title  co'.itains  standard  language 
or  "boi'erplate"  which  is  included  in  all 
legislation  of  this  type. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  overall  pur- 
pose and  intent  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Prevention  and  Safe  Streets  Act,  but  I 
am  concerned  that  the  mood  of  despair 
that  is  gripping  our  Nation  on  this  tragic 
day  will  not  permit  the  kind  of  careful 
analysis  warranted  for  this  important 
and  ntal  legislation  which  is  now  before 
us.  The  product  which  we  will  vote  on  Is 
a  catchall  package  with  some  very  good 
anticrime  proposals  and  with  some 
measures  which  are  not.  On  balance,  I 
must  reluctantly  conclude  that  the  good 
aspects  outweigh  the  more  restrictive 
portions,  and  therefore,  I  shall  vote  for 
final  passage. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  an- 
nounce again  that  I  have  already  asked 
for  and  received  unanimous  consent  for 
all  Members  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  Committee  on  Rules,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Colmer] 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  merely  to  point  out  what  I  tried  to 
point  out  yesterday  on  this  floor ;  namely, 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  grievous  error 
of  legislating  under  conditions  of  expe- 
diency. I  yield  to  no  man  on  this  floor 
when  it  comes  to  trying  to  get  adequate 
machinery  to  stop  this  rampant  crime 


on  our  streets.  Something  has  to  be  done 
about  it.  I  objected  strenuously  when  the 
so-called  civil  rights  bill  was  up  here, 
when  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarj-,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  CellerI,  in- 
sisted upon  doing  then  what  he  is  oppos- 
ing being  done  here  today  and  whicli  you 
are  going  to  do  today:  that  is,  to  take 
the  Senate  amendments,  agree  to  them, 
and  .send  the  bill  to  the  President. 

We  are  all  interested  in  getting  some- 
thing done.  I  was  one  of  a  small  minority 
group  yesterday  that  voted  to  send  this 
bill  to  conference,  because  I  thought  it 
was  the  orderly  procedure,  as  has  been 
exemplified  here  today  by  the  questions 
that  have  been  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  TeagueI.  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  PoffI,  and  others, 
including  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  O'HaraI.  You  are  legislating  here 
under  almost  parallel  conditions  to  those 
that  prevailed  on  the  day  after  the  Rev- 
erend Martin  Luther  King  was  assassi- 
nated. We  are  doing  the  .same  thina  here 
today  after  another  American  has  been 
assassinated.  This  is  not  the  way  to  legis- 
late. It  was  not  the  way  to  legislate  on 
civil  rights  and  it  is  not  the  right  way 
to  legislate  on  crime. 

The  House  was  never  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  and  amend  the  Senate 
version  of  that  bill  and  it  will  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  amend  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  this  bill. 

We  ought  to  do  it  in  an  orderly  way 
Now.  there  is  an  orderly  way  tD  do  it.  I 
want  to  repeat  licre  today  wliat  I  .said 
on  the  civil  ri:ihts  bill  and  what  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary said  yesterday  on  this  bill.  I  doubt 
that  1  percent  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  have  read  the  Senate  bill  and 
know  what  \i  involved  in  it.  I  am  going 
to  go  alone  with  this  resolution  that  my 
committee  reported  out.  It  is  the  only 
thing  we  can  do  if  we  are  to  have  a  crime 
bill  passed.  I  am  voting  for  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  House  on 
yesterday  saw  fit  to  refuse  to  send  the  bill 
to  conference,  I  want  an  anticrime  bill. 
God  knows  we  need  something  to  stop 
this  crime  on  the  streets  of  this  countiT. 
But  I  just  want  to  point  out  again  that 
this  is  not  the  way  to  do  it  and  it  should 
not  be  done  in  this  fashion.  What  are 
you  doing  here  today?  The  parliamen- 
tary stage  is  set  to  do  the  same  thing  on 
the  tax  bill?  You  are  repeating  the  proce- 
dure which  is  being  carried  out  on  the 
tax  bill.  Although  the  Founding  Fathers 
provided  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  to  initiate  all  tax  bills,  we  are 
permitting  the  other  body  to  write  the 
tax  bill.  We  permitted  them  to  write  the 
civil  rights  bill.  Now  we  are  permitting 
them  to  write  the  crime  bill.  What  kind 
of  House  are  we?  What  kind  of  states- 
men are  we?  Are  we  going  to  abdicate 
and  surrender  to  the  other  body  the  en- 
tire right  to  legislate? 

Mr.   CURTIS.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 


Mississippi  and  to  commend  him  for  his 
statement  and  join  with  him  in  that 
statement. 

Frankly.  I  am  shocked  to  think  that 
those  who  are  concerned  about  civil 
rights  fail  to  recognizee  that  civil  rights 
are,  in  essence,  nothing  more  than  cor- 
rect procedures  to  be  followed.  These 
procedures  are  not  designed  just  to  foul 
things  up,  but  in  this  business  of  pre- 
liaring.  writing,  and  i^resenting  legisla- 
tion, the  la-st  place  in  the  v.orld  where  you 
should  proceed  in  a  disorderly  fashion 
is  wlicre  you  write  a  tax  measure  and  in 
enacting  new  criminal  laws.  Tax  and 
criminal  statutes  are  very  broad  and 
complicated  and  they  have  to  be  worked 
I'pon  caroiully,  .skillfully,  and  technically 
and.  therefore,  we  should  proceed  in  that 
fa.shion.  I  am  sorry  that  we  are  pro- 
ceeding in  this  fashion  in  which  we  are 
presently  engaged. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  in-evious  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Albert  » .  The  question  is  on  ordering  the 
previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
aves  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
grounds  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
ouorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  count. 

Two  hundred  three  Members  are  pres- 
ent, not  a  quorum. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  clo.se  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant-at-.^rms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   question    was   taken:    and   there 
were — yeas     349.     nays     40.     an.swered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  43.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.   169] 
YEAS— 349 


Abbltt 

Broomfleld 

Daniels 

Abernethy 

Brotzman 

Dayts.  Ga. 

Adair 

Brown.  Mich. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Adams 

Brown,  Ohio 

dc  la  Garza 

Addabbo 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Delaney 

Albert 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

DcUenback 

Anderson,  III. 

Buchanan 

Denney 

AiKierson, 

Burke,  Fla. 

Dent 

Tenn. 

P.urke.  Mass. 

Devtne 

Andrews, 

Burleson 

Dickln'on 

N.  Dak. 

Bush 

Dole 

.\rcnds 

Button 

Donohue 

Ashbrook 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Dom 

A.=hley 

Byrne.s,  Wis. 

Downing 

A-shmore 

Cabell 

Dulskl 

Ayres 

Cabin 

Duncan 

Barincc 

Carey 

Dwyer 

Barrett 

Ca.sey 

Edmondson 

Bates 

Cederberg 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Battln 

Celler 

Edwards.  La. 

Belcher 

Chamberlain 

Ellberg 

Bennett 

Clancy 

Erlenborn 

Belts 

Cl.irk 

Esch 

Bevlll 

Clausen, 

Eshleman 

Ble-^ter 

Don  H. 

Everett 

Blackburn 

Clawson,  Del 

Fallon 

Blanton 

Cleveland 

Farbstein 

Blatnlk 

Collier 

Pascell 

Boags 

Colmer 

Felchan 

Boland 

Conable 

Flndley 

Boiling 

Conte 

Fino 

Brademas 

Corbett 

Fisher 

Bra-'co 

Cramer 

Flood 

Bray 

Culver 

Flynt 

Brinkley 

Cunningham 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Brock 

Curtis 

Ford. 

Brooks 

Daddario 

William  D. 

Fountain 
PrellnRhuysen 
Priedcl 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fviqua 
Galiflanakls 
Gallatiher 
Gardner 
Oarmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gialmo 
Gibbous 
Gilbert 
Goodell 
Goodllnc 
Green.  Oret;. 
Green,  Pa. 
Clriffln 
Gross 
Grnver 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Ha^an 
Haley 
Hnll 
Halleck 
Halnern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Han?en.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wa.'^h. 
Harshtt 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hcchler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass, 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
HoUfield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
HuiiRate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwu^ 

Jacobs 

.Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  CaUt 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jona.'- 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 


Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCiiUorh 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
Macdonald, 

Ma.ss. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
MallUard 
Mnr^^h 
Martin 

Maihia.s.  CalU. 
MathlBS.  Md. 
Matsunaga 

May 

Mnviie 

Meeds 

MesktU 

Miller.  Oblo 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mlnshall 

Mi/e 

Monngan 

Monf,:omery 

Moore 
Morgan 
Morris.  N.Mex 

Morse.  Mass. 
Morton 

Murohy.  N.Y 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

OKonskl 

Ol.sen 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poaee 

Podeil 

Pofi 

Pool 

Price,  III. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Pucinskl 

Qule 

Qui  Hen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rarick 

Reid.  III. 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rletxle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 
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Rogers.  Colo. 
Rogers.  Fla 
Rooney.  Pa. 
Rostenkowskl 
Roth 

Roudebush 
Roush 
Rum"ifeld 
Ruppe 
St.  Ontre 
Sandman 
Sattcrfleld 
Saylor 
Srh'idebrrg 
Schprle 
Schncebell 
Schweiker 
richwengel 
Scott 
Shipley 
Shriver 
'--ike'^ 
Sk' bit/. 
Slack 

Smith,  Calif, 
smith.  Iowa 
smith.  NY. 
smith.  Okla. 
Siivder 
Springer 
Staflord 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steed 

^fi-er.  Ariz. 
StPiger,  Wis. 
Sfphens 
Stratton 
Stuhblefteld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Talt 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teacue,  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Tenzer 

Thompson.  Ga. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Ticrian 
Tuck 
UUman 
Utt 

Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waggon  ner 
W'alker 
Watklivs 
Wauson 
Watt- 
Whale  n 
Whalley 
White 
Whltener 
Whllten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams,  Pa. 
WUlts 

WSKson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Annunzio 

Bingham 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Conyers 

Corman 

Derwtnfikl 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dow 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Foley 


NAYS— 40 

Praser 

Gonzalez 

Hclsto.ikl 

Kasicnmeier 

Kupferman 

Leggett 

Mink 

Moorhead 

Moss 

Nedzl 

Nix 

OHara.  Mich. 

Ottlnger 

Pollock 


Reid,  NY. 

Reuss 

Ronan 

Rosenthal 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Udall 

Waldle 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Yates 


ANSWERED  -PRESENT"—! 
Aspluall 
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NOT  VOTING-^3 


Andrews. 

Ala. 

Hardy 

Pa.'isman 

Bell 

HarrLson 

Purcell 

Berry 

Harvey 

Rees 

Bfilton 

Hathaway 

Resnlck 

Bow 

Hawkins 

Rivers 

Brown,  Cftllf 

Holland 

Rooney.  N  Y 

Carter 

K.ir.'^ten 

Roybal 

Cohelan 

McDade 

St  Germain 

Cowner 

McMillan 

Selden 

Dawson 

Michel 

Slsk 

Dowdy 

Miller.  Calif. 

Tuniiey 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Murphv.  111. 

Vander  Jagt 

Oettys 

OHara.  HI. 

Wampler 

Gray 

ONeal.  Ga. 

Gnfflths 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

So  the  previou.s  question  was  ordered. 
The    Clerk    announced    the    following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rivers  for.  with  Mr.  Asplnall  against. 

Mr    Tunney  for.  with  Mr.  Holland  against. 

Mr.  O'Neill  or  Ma-ssachusetts  for.  with  Mr. 
Hawkins    against. 

Mr  St  Germain  fvor,  with  Mr  Resnlck 
against. 

Ml-  McMillan  for,  with  Mr  Brown  of 
California  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr  Gray  with  Mr  Michel. 
Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Bow. 
Mr  Hathaway  with  Mr.  Cfirter. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  McDaGe. 
Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Co-wger. 
Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mrs.  Bolton.  j 

Mr.  Piu-cell  with  Mr.  Berry.  I 

Mr.  Miller  of  CaJifoniia  with  Mr.  Harrison. 
Mr   Karsten  with  Mr.  V.mder  .Jagt. 
Mr  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Harvey. 
Mr  Slsk  with  Mr.  Wampler. 
Mr  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Gettys. 
Mr    Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  O'Neal 
of  Georgia.  . 

Mr   D.iwson  with  Mr.  Roybal.  | 

Mr,  Passman  with  Mr.  Rees. 
Mr.   Selden  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of   Illinois. 

Mr.  ASPINALL-.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  2;entleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers].  If  he  had 
been  present  he  would  have  voted  "yea." 
I  voted  "nay.  '  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  amiounced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The   question   was   taken:    and   there 
were — yeas     369.     nays     17,     answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  46.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No    170)  I 

YEAS — 369 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adam- 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson.  HI. 

Anderso."., 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

.V   Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arend.s 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Ayree 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battin 
Belcher 


Bennett 

Betts 

BevlU 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boiand 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Biay 

Brinkley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

BroyhiU.  "\,"a. 


Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla, 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahill 
Carey       I 
Casey        I 
Cederbersi 
Celler 
Clancy 
Clausen,  i 
Don  H.  ' 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
C'olmer 


Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daddnrlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Erlenfcorn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Pascell 

Felghan 

Plndley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
GaliRanakis 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gathings 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Goodell 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griff.n 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsba 
Hays 
Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
HoUfleld 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 


Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

John.son,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Kirwan 

Kleppe 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kuvkendsdl 

Kyi 

Kyroa 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lcnnon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md, 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClorj' 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
Macdonald, 

Ma.ss. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
MallUard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathias.  Calif. 
Mathias.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
MtskUl 
Miller,  Ohio 
MlUs 
Ml  rush 
Mlnshall 
Mize 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morse.  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Murphy,  NY. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 

O'Hara.  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 
Ottlnger 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Philbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnie 
Poage 
Podell 
PoS 
Pollock 
Pool 

Price,  ni. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor 
Pucinskl 
Qule 
QulUen 


Railsbnck 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reid.IU. 

Reld,  NY. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Boblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rum.sfeld 

Ruppe 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Schadcberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snvder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Stelgcr.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubbletield 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Vantk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Watkins 

Wai;son 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

WlUls 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
WolfT 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 
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Boiling 

Dlngell 

Mink 

Burton.  Calif. 

Foley 

Moss 

Clark 

Fraser 

Reuss 

Conyers 

Gonzalez 

Ryan 

Curtis 

Ka.stenmeier 

Waldie 

Dlggs 

Leggett 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— I 

Asplnall 


NOT  VOTING — 46 


Andrews.  Ala. 

Bell 

Berry 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brown,  Calif. 

Carter 

Chamberlain 

Cohelan 

Cowger 

Dawson 

Dowdy 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Gettys 

Griffiths 


Hardy 

HarrLson 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Holland 

Hosmer 

Karsten 

Kluczynski 

McDade 

McMillan 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif. 

Murphy,  111. 

O'Hara.  111. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 


O'Neill,  Mass. 

Passman 

Piircell 

Rees 

Resnlck 

Rivers 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Selden 

Slsk 

Ttinney 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rivers  for,  with  Mr.  Asplnall  against. 

Mr.  McMillan  for.  with  Mr.  Cohelan 
against. 

Mr.  Passman  for,  with  Mr.  Holland  against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Hawkins  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Cowger. 
Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 
Mr  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Harvey. 
Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr.  Bow. 
Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Harrison. 
Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr,  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  McDade. 
Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 
Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr,  Gettys  with  Mr.  Wampler. 
Mr,  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr,  Dawson  with  Mr.  Resnick. 
Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Selden. 
Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Rivers!  .  If  he  had  been 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  ray  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annotmced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from   the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
resolution  of  the  following  title: 
S.  Res.  300 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  ■with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Honorable  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  Senators 
join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Senator. 
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Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof   to   the   family   of   the   deceased. 

Rrsolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn  until  Monday,  June 
10.    1968. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  without  amendment 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
low'ing  title: 

H.J  Res.  1292.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  US.  Secret  Service  to  furnish 
protection  to  major  presidential  or  vice  pres- 
idential candidates. 


GENERAL    LEAVE 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  in  connection 
with  the  adoption  of  Hou.se  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1292,  providing  certain  Secret 
Service  protection  for  presidential  can- 
didates. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


H.R.  15087.  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
amendments,  which  is  subject  to  a  rule 
bein.;  granted; 

H  R.  1C981.  to  limit  the  use  for  demon- 
sti-aiion  jjurposes  of  federally  owned 
property  m  the  District  of  Columbia, 
under  an  open  rule,  with  2  hours  of  de- 
bate, making  it  in  order  to  consider  the 
committee  .substitute  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment:  and 

S.  1028,  Federal  employment  condi- 
tions for  former  employees  of  agricul- 
tural county  committees,  under  an  open 
rule  withi  1  hour  of  debate. 

Friday  is  Flag  Day,  and  appropriate 
ceremonies  will  be  conducted  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  pursuant  to 
the  agreement  heretofore  reached. 

This  announcement  i.s  made  subject 
to  the  usual  reservation  that  conference 
reports  may  be  Ijrought  up  at  any  time 
and  that  any  further  program  may  be 
announced  later. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OF  JUNE  10,  1968 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  this  week 
and  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader's 
inquiry,  ■we  will  adjourn  by  resolution  to- 
day, and  there  will  be  action  on  a  resolu- 
tion. That  will  complete  the  legislative 
business  for  the  week. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Monday  is  District  Day,  but  there  are 
no  District  bills  for  consideration.  The 
House  will  have  for  consideration  two 
bills,  under  rules,  on  Monday,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3400,  aircraft  noise  abatement, 
under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  de- 
bate; and 

S.  974.  land  conveyance,  Glendale. 
Ariz.,  under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
debate. 

On  Tuesday  there  will  be  considered 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill,  fiscal  year  1968. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  there  are  the  following : 

H.R.  16162.  extension  of  certain  loans 
by  Export-Import  Bank,  under  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  debate; 

H.R.  16363,  the  Wholesome  Poultry 
Products  Act,  under  an  open  rule  with  2 
hours  of  debate; 


duly  passed  by  the  two  houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   MONDAY,   JUNE 
10, 1968 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjouriis  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  lequest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  thought  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  said  there 
would  be  some  resolution,  calling  for  a 
vote  on  adjournment  this  evening. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. We  will  adjourn,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  by  resolution  out  of  respect  for 
the  late  distiniiuished  Senator. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  not  a  sine  die 
adjournment? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  hope  not:  not  for  me, 
anyway. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  v\-as  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS.  WEDNES- 
NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Vv'cdnesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKEk.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  v.'as  no  objection. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CLERK  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  AND  SPEAKER 
TO  SIGN  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS DULY  PASSED 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  un- 
til Monday  next,  the  Clerk  be  authorized 
to  receive  messages  from  the  Senate  and 
that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign 
any  enrolled  bills  and  .loint  resolutions 


EFFECTIVE  GUN  CONTROL— COM- 
MUNICATION FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read : 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC.  June  li,  1968. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCgrmack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washinqton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Today  the  Nation 
cries  out  to  the  con.science  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Criminal  violence  from  the  muzzle  of 
a  gun  has  once  again  brought  heartbreak 
to  America. 

Surely  tliis  must  be  clear  beyond  ques- 
tion: the  hour  has  come  for  the  Congress 
to  enact  a  strong  and  effective  Gun  Con- 
trol Law.  governing  the  full  range  of 
lethal  weapons. 

I  have  sought — and  fought  for — .such 
a  law  through  all  the  days  of  my  Presi- 
dency. 

On  occasions  before.  I  h.ave  spoken  of 
the  terrible  toll  inflicted  on  our  people 
by  firearms: 

— 750.000   Americans   dead   since   the 

turn  of  the  century.  This  is  far  more 

than  have  died  at  the  hands  of  our 

enemies  in   all   the   wars   we   have 

fought. 

— .sorrow  and  suffering  that  cannot  be 

counted,   and   fear  that  cannot  be 

measured. 

Each  year,  in  this  country,  truns  are 

involved   in   more   than   6.500   murders. 

This  compai-es  with  30  in  Enaland,  99  in 

Canada,  68  in  West  Germany,  and  37  in 

Japan.   44.000   aggravated   a.ssaults   are 

committed  v.ith  guns  in  America  each 

year;    50.000    robberies    are    committed 

with  ^uns  in  America  each  year. 

I  have  told  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion of  the  brutal  loopholes  in  our  laws. 
Two  million  guns  were  sold  in  the  United 
States  last  year.  Far  too  many  were 
bought  by  the  demented,  the  deranged, 
the  hardened  criminal  and  the  convict, 
the  addict,  and  the  alcoholic.  We  cannot 
expect  these  irresponsible  jieople  to  be 
prudent  in  their  protection  of  us.  but  we 
can  expect  the  Congress  to  protect  us 
from  them. 

Weapons  of  destruction  can  be  imr- 
chased  by  mail  as  easily  as  ba.skets  of 
fruit  or  cartons  of  cigarettes.  V/e  must 
eliminate  the  dangers  of  mail-order 
murder. 

The  Congress  has  finally  begun  to  take 
action.  The  Senate  has  passed  a  watered- 
down  version  of  the  Gun  Control  Law 
I  recommended.  The  Hou.se  has  taken 
action  on  the  Senate  Bill. 

But  this  half-way  measure  is  not 
enough. 

It  covers  adequately  only  transactions 
involving  hand  guns.  It  leaves  the  deadly 
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commerce  in  lethal  shotguns  and  rifles 
without  effective  control — flfty-five  long 
months  after  the  mail-order  murder  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

So  today.  I  call  upon  the  Congiess 
in  the  name  of  sanity,  in  the  name  of 
safety — and  in  the  name  of  an  aroused 
nation — to  give  America  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Law  it  needs. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  make  it  unlaw- 
ful to  sell  rifles  and  shotguns — as  well  as 
hand  guns — by  mall  order. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  make  it  unlaw- 
ful to  sell  rifles  and  shotguns — as  well  as 
hand  guns — to  persons  who  are  too  young 
to  bear  the  terrible  responsibility  that 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  gun  owner. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  make  it  unlaw- 
ful to  sell  rifles  and  shotguns — as  well  as 
hand  guns — in  one  State  to  residents  of 
another. 

This  will  not  prevent  legitimate  hunt- 
ers or  sportsmen  from  purchasing  fire- 
arms but  with  this  reinforced  law  we 
can  give  the  States  the  proper  incentive 
to  shape  their  own  gun  control  legisla- 
tion, and  the  country  can  at  long  last 
have  a  network  of  systematic  safeguards 
for  all  our  citizens. 

I  am  asking  the  Governors  of  the  fifty 
States  immediately  and  comprehensive- 
ly to  review  their  gun  laws  and  to  amend 
them  where  necessary-  to  fully  protect 
citizens  of  their  States  from  deadly  weap- 
ons in  dangerous  hands. 

The  voices  of  the  few  must  no  longer 
prevail  over  the  interests  of  the  many. 

When  I  last  appealed  to  the  Congress 
on  this  subject  again  only  a  month  ago, 
I  asked  this  question;  "What  in  the  name 
of  conscience  will  it  take  to  pass  a  truly 
effective  gun  control  law?" 

In  this  new  hour  of  tragedy,  that  ques- 
tion should  at  last  be  answered.  Let  us 
now  spell  ou"  our  grief  in  constructive 
action. 

Sincerely. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


LONGER    TERM    LEASES    ON 
HUALAPAI  RESERVATION 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  4919)  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  9,  1955,  to  au- 
thorize longer  term  leases  of  Indian  lands, 
on  the  Hualapal  Reservation  in  Arizona, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CRIME  BILL 


Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  legislation  designated  as 
the  crime  bill.  This  Is  a  most  important 


matter.  Crime  is  rampant  throughout  the 
Nation.  Morality  has  deteriorated  so  in 
America  that  unless  something  Is  done  we 
will  lose  our  civilization. 

Since  the  shocking  events  of  recent 
days,  many  of  our  leaders  are  hollering 
for  a  gun  control  bill  giving  the  false 
impression  that  such  legislation.  If  en- 
acted, would  alleviate  crime.  Such  is  far 
from  the  truth.  Gun  control  laws,  how- 
ever stringent,  will  have  very  little,  if 
any,  effect  on  crime.  What  we  need  is  a 
return  to  old-fashioned  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Many  of  our  leaders  and  many  seg- 
ments of  the  judiciaiT  have  been  so 
hipped  on  the  subject  of  protecting  the 
criminal  element  that  they  have  lost 
all  thought  of  enforcing  the  laws.  Many 
segments  of  our  courts,  including  in  par- 
ticular a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  America,  have  pam- 
pered and  protected  criminals  with  no  re- 
gard for  society  or  law  and  order  for  so 
long  that  crime  has  become  rampant  and 
recognized  as  the  order  of  the  day. 

We  need  to  free  our  law  enforcement 
officials  from  the  curbs  and  shackles  that 
have  been  put  on  them  by  the  so-called 
Supreme  Court.  We  need  to  give  them 
wide  latitude  in  enforcing  the  law.  We 
need  to  throw  off  the  barriers  to  law  en- 
forcement; curb  the  courts  in  their 
pampering  and  coddling  of  criminals: 
and  replace  officials  who  are  unwilling  to 
impartially  and  energetically  carry  out 
the  law  regardless  of  who  the  individual 
is.  This  is  the  ciTing  need  today. 

This  crime  bill  is  a  good  step  but  only 
a  step  in  that  dii-ection.  It  will  in  a 
small  way  let  this  so-called  Supreme 
Court  of  ours  know  that  the  people  of 
America  are  interested  in  law  and  order; 
that  they  demand  law  and  order  and  that 
they  want  criminals  when  proven  guilty 
to  be  punished ;  that  society  must  be  pro- 
tected ;  that  the  average  citizen  has  rights 
and  freedoms  as  well  as  criminals. 

In  my  opinion,  lawlessness  and  crime 
have  been  encouraged,  pampered,  and 
nui'tured  not  only  by  the  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  certain  segments  of 
the  judiciary  but  by  many  other  leaders 
in  government.  The  criminals  have 
been  given  to  understand  that  they  will 
be  protected  in  every  way  possible.  They 
have  been  given  an  open  invitation  by 
people  in  high  places  to  violate  the  laws 
they  do  not  agree  with.  Until  we  have 
someone  at  the  head  of  law  enforcement 
in  America  who  is  dedicated  to  wiping 
out  crime  and  to  protecting  society  and 
the  average  citizen,  we  will  never  have 
peace  and  tranquility.  Too  many  politi- 
cal cronies  with  no  judicial  experience 
and  little  knowledge  of  the  law  have  been 
placed  in  high  judicial  positions.  We 
need  dedicated  personnel  in  our  Judi- 
ciary, people  who  have  had  wide  expe- 
rience in  the  law  and  not  just  experience 
as  could  be  expected  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace. 

In  the  Nation's  Capital  today,  crinx 
is  rampant.  People  are  afraid  to  go  out 
on  the  street  and  when  a  hoodlum  or 
criminal  is  arrested,  the  first  thing  he 
hollers  is  police  brutality  and  the  police- 
man is  tried  long  before  the  criminal  is 


brought  to  the  bar  of  justice,  if  he  ever  is 
tried. 

The  present  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering is  a  small  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  before  the  tragic  events  of  Cali- 
fornia many  people  in  high  places  in  this 
administration  were  lambasting  the  bill 
and  tr>'ing  to  weaken  it  because  it  at- 
tempts in  a  small  way  to  curb  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Supreme  Court  in  their 
efforts  to  pamper  and  coddle  criminals 
and  give  them  the  necessai-y  protection 
to  prevent  their  conviction,  guilty 
though  they  may  be.  Because  of  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court,  many  con- 
fessed criminals  are  walking  the  streets 
of  America,  free  and  preying  upon  in- 
nocent people  \vith  no  fear  of  being  pun- 
ished. The  courts  and  many  of  our  lead- 
ers have  set  up  a  super  class  of  citizens. 
This  special  class  of  citizens  are  above 
the  law  supposedly. 

There  is  opposition  to  this  bill  be- 
cause it  is  said  that  the  bill  attacks  the 
Supreme  Court;  that  title  II  makes  an 
assault  on  the  Judiciaiy  and  that  it  would 
bring  about  a  confrontation  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  I  wholeheartedly 
.support  this  legislation.  The  Supreme 
Court  needs  to  be  attacked;  the  Supreme 
Court  needs  to  be  confronted  by  the 
Congress  on  behalf  of  the  people  we 
represent  and  demand  justice  under  the 
law.  The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
speak  for  our  people.  We  must  demand  a 
return  to  soimd  principles  of  law.  The 
Court  has  gone  far  afield  and  it  is  time 
to  put  a  curb  on  its  arrogant  display  of 
power  and  lack  of  judicial  restraint.  The 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  made  a  mockery-  of  legal 
precedent  and  have  changed  the  Consti- 
tution to  the  whims  and  fancies  of  their 
own  political  philosophy.  It  is  impossible 
for  anyone  to  know  from  day  to  day 
what  the  law  is  at  that  particular  time. 
The  time  has  come  when  this  must  be 
halted  and  let  us  go  on  with  the  job. 
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PERMANENT  FINANCING  FOR  CIVIL 
SERVICE  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  was  joined  by  my  colleagues  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Retirement,  Insurance, 
and  Health  Benefits,  in  the  introduction 
of  a  measure,  somewhat  new  in  concept 
and  mechanics,  to  provide  in  full  for  the 
permanent  financing  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  System.  The  purpose  of 
the  bill.  H.R.  17682,  is  to  assure  that  there 
will  always  be  sufficient  money  in  the 
retirement  fund  to  permit  the  payment 
of  all  benefits  provided  by  existing  law, 
the  improvements  proposed  therein,  and 
those  contemplated  in  the  future — in 
full  and  on  time. 

With  respect  to  financing,  title  I  of 
the  bill  proposes: 


First,  increasing  employee  deductions 
and  agency  contributions,  from  6'-  to  7 
percent,  respectively,  to  cover  the  normal 
cost  of  present  benefits; 

Second,  authorizing  appropriations. 
over  a  30-year  period,  to  finance  addi- 
tional deficiencies  which  may  be  created 
by  the  future  enactment  of  new  or  lib- 
eralized benefits,  increases  in  pay,  or  ex- 
tension of  coverage  to  new  categories  of 
employees. 

Third,  the  Government  meeting  its 
obligation  for  deficiencies  already  in- 
curred by  past  legislation,  by  a  pro- 
gressive program  of  transferring  from 
the  Treasury  to  the  retirement  fund 
moneys  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  pres- 
ently increasing  unfunded  liability; 

Fourth,  reimbursement  of  the  system 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  for  costs 
attributable  to  crediting  periods  of  mili- 
tary service; 

Fifth,  requiring  direct  annual  appro- 
priations to  cover  the  costs  of  future 
automatic  cost-of-living  adjustments  and 
legislative  increases  to  retirees  and  sur- 
vivor annuitants;  and 

Sixth,  deposits  to  the  fund  by  employ- 
ing agencies  to  cover  the  cost  of  granting 
retirement  service  credit  for  unused  sick 
leave  accruals. 

It  is  emphasized  that  employees  would 
be  required  to  pay  one-half  of  the  nor- 
mal costs  of  the  benefits  provided,  and 
only  from  the  date  provided,  and  that  the 
Government  would  pay  all  remaining 
costs — one-half  of  the  normal  costs,  all 
newly-incurred  tmfunded  liabilities,  and 
interest  on  the  presently  growing  un- 
funded liability  created  heretofore. 

Title  II  of  H.R.  17682  further  proposes 
certain  limited,  but  needed,  improve- 
ments in  the  benefits  structure  of  the  re- 
tirement program,  the  additional  costs  of 
which  would  be  covered  by  title  I: 

First,  granting  of  service  credit  for  un- 
used sick  leave  upon  immediate  retire- 
ment from  or  death  in  active  employ- 
ment: 

Second,  including  all  remuneration  for 
services  performed — such  as  overtime 
pay,  differential,  premium  pay — for  pur- 
poses of  contributions  and  average 
.'^alary: 

Third,  modifying  the  average  salary 
computation  jDcriod  from  5  years  to  3 
years ; 

Fourth,  increasing  all  future  cost-of- 
living  percentage  adjustments  by  an  ad- 
ditional 1  percent:  and 

Fifth,  revising  the  remarriage  provi- 
sions of  the  law  so  as  to  continue  pay- 
ment of  survivor  annuity  in  all  cases 
where  remarriage  after  attaining  age  60 
occurs  on  or  after  July  18,  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  judgment  of  the 
cosponsors  of  H.R.  17682,  that  this  ap- 
proach offers  a  sound  answer  to  a  most 
serious  financial  problem  and  will  ac- 
hieve most,  if  not  all,  of  the  objectives 
sought,  

RETIREMENT  PAY  OF  RETIRED 
MILITARY  PERSONNEL  SHOULD 
BE  BASED  UPON  A  PERCENTAGE 
OP  ACnVE-DUTY  PAY 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  yentlcman  Irom 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  28  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  agreed  to  cosiwnsor  the  bill,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  would  re- 
store for  those  who  retired  prior  to  June 
1,  1958,  the  longstanding  principle  of  al- 
lowing retired  military  personnel  to  base 
their  retirement  pay  upon  a  percentage 
of  active-duty  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  more  than  100  years 
military  men  were  recruited  and  con- 
tinued their  military  service  with  the 
clear-cut  understanding  that  their  re- 
tired pay  would  be  ba.sed  ujxin  a  jjercent- 
agc  of  current  active-duty  pay. 

The  Deiense  Department  has  ad- 
mitted that  this  right  lo  recompute  was 
both  a  morp.l  and  legal  obligation  for 
more  than  100  years.  Defeu.^e  Depart- 
ment officials  have  stated  that  though 
the  military  retirement  system  is  not  a 
contributory  .system,  military  men.  by 
accepting  a  lower  active-duty  pay,  do 
achieve  the  effect  of  contributing  to  their 
retirement.  However,  unlike  civil  .serv- 
ice retirement,  nothing  is  credited  to 
their  accounts  and  if  they  leave  before 
retirement  they  have  no  equity  to  col- 
lect. Nor  do  their  survivors  liave  any 
right  to  this  equity  or  a  continued  an- 
nuity. The  ittired  military  man  is  still 
.subject  to  orders  by  his  Commander  in 
Chief  and  his  retirement  pay  is.  in  effect, 
deferred  earned  pay.  Let  me  emphasize 
this  ;>oip.t — retired  pay  is  earned  pay. 

In  1958  Congre.ss.  without  any  warning 
to  those  who  had  served  in  good  faith 
and  entered  retirement  .status  in  icliance 
upon  the  moral  and  legal  obligation  of 
this  Nation,  decided  to  abolish  recom- 
putation  and  to  sub.stitute  cost-of-living 
increases.  But  the  Congress  did  not 
bother  to  repeal  title  X,  section  6149.  of 
the  United  States  Code  which  guaran- 
teed recomputation  as  a  legal  right.  Fi- 
nally, in  1963,  this  section  was  repealed 
and  those  who  retired  after  passage  of 
the  1958  act  and  before  jiassage  of  the 
1963  act  were  given  the  benefits  of  re- 
computing on  the  basis  of  the  1958  act. 
After  1963,  however,  they  were  denied 
this  right.  So  today  we  have  a  situation 
where  a  man  who  retires  prior  to  a  pay 
raise  will  receive  one  level  of  retired  pay, 
while  another  man  with  exactly  the  same 
length  of  service  and  exactly  the  same 
grade,  will  receive  a  greater  sum  sim- 
ply because  he  retired  at  a  later  date. 

If  retired  pay  is  in  fact  earned  pay,  as 
the  Defense  Department  has  admitted. 
then  why  should  it  be  bestowed  upon 
military  retirees  under  a  dual  standard? 
This  is  an  inequity  and  one  which  should 
be  corrected. 

Mr.  Sfjeaker,  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
principle  of  recomputation  should  be  re- 
stored for  all  retirees,  and  I  have  joined 
with  others  in  sponsoring  the  Retired 
Officers  Association  bill,  which  would  ac- 
complish this.  However,  while  the  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  that  bill  passed  the 
House,  it  died  in  the  Senate  and,  as  a 
purely  practical  matter.  I  must  admit 


that  that  bill  will  not  become  law  in  the 
near  future.  Tlierefore,  I  am  today  em- 
barking upon  a  new  strategy  in  the  in- 
troduction of  a  bill  which  will  restore 
recomputation  to  only  those  who  retired 
prior  to  June  1,  1958. 

Admittedly  this  is  half  a  loaf,  but  it 
does  reestablish  a  principle.  It  recognizes 
the  very  tight  budgetary  situation  of  the 
moment  by  restoring  recomputation  to 
only  those  who  retired  more  than  10 
years  ago.  Thus  my  bill  avoids  the  heavy 
exijenditure  which  would  be  involved  in 
a  complete  restoration  of  recomputation. 

The  pre-June  1,  1958,  retiree  is  the 
man  who  was  given  no  notice  whatsoever 
that  Congress  would  change  rules  in  the 
middle  of  the  game.  He  had  already  en- 
tered retirement  status  and  the  perform- 
ance of  a  contract  had  begun.  To  change 
the  terms  of  the  contract  at  such  a  time 
was  a  breach  of  faith  by  the  Congress. 
Though  I  believe  they  should  be  entitled 
10  recompute,  those  who  retired  after  the 
1958  act  were  at  least  given  some  .sort  of 
warning  that  recomputation  would  end. 

Thus,  my  bill  is  limited  to  those  again.st 
whom  the  most  serious  breach  of  faith 
was  committed.  It  is  limited  to  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  retirees,  which 
number  diminishes  each  year.  It  will  cost 
about  SlOO  million  for  the  first  year  and 
less  thereafter.  Let  us  remember  that 
many  of  these  men  served  in  three  major 
wars.  Is  $100  million  too  much  if  by  ap- 
propriating it  we  can  honestly  say  that 
we  have  fulfilled  our  word  to  such  men? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  those 
who  would  prefer  the  full  restoration  of 
recomputation,  as  I  do.  will  join  me  in 
urging  pa.ssage  of  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today.  Because  it  is  limited,  it  may  be 
that  we  can  have  a  hearing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  recomputation  and  break  the 
present  logjam.  Only  by  having  a  hearing 
can  the  subject  matter  be  considered. 
Only  with  a  hearing  do  we  have  any 
chance  whatever  for  full  restoration  of 
the  principle. 


MARINE  MASSACRE  IN  WASH- 
INGTON. DC. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
uncalled  for  mas.sacre  of  two  U.S.  Marine 
officers  in  our  Nation's  Capital  is  tragic. 

Can  the  murderer  hope  to  escape  na- 
tional indignation  for  the  slaylngs  be- 
cause of  association  with  the  poor  peo- 
ples' army?  And  the  poor  peoples'  lobby 
now  demonstrates  for  gun  control  laws 
when  their  own  shanty  town  is  a  guer- 
rilla army  camp. 

An  antigun  law  would  not  have  saved 
the  lives  of  these  marines — but  enforce- 
ment of  a  prohibition  against  camping 
on  the  Mall  would  certainly  have  pre- 
vented Abernathy's  crew  from  Importing 
many  thugs  and  killers  into  the  District. 

Uniformed  military  personnel  are  now 
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safer  in  Vietnam  than  in  Washington, 
DC,  their  Nation's  Capital. 

Additional  laws  are  not  the  solution. 
Enforcement  of  laws  we  have  on  the 
books  by  leaders  who  will  lead  is  the 
answer.  Do  not  blame  the  American  peo- 
ple— blame  the  leaders  who  condone,  if 
not  encourage,  the  lawless  climate. 

I  ask  that  news  clippings  from  the 
Washington  papers  follow; 

|From  the  W.ishingtcn  Daily  News, 

June  5.  19681 

Three     SrsPECTs     N.^bbed     im     Georgetown 

SfiOOTI.'^G — Two      M.\RINE      OFFICERS      SLAIN 

Here 

Tm^'o  youn?  Qui^ntico  Marine  lieutenants 
were  shot  to  death  early  today  in  a  George- 
town h  imburger  shop  after  a  bitter  e.xchange 
of  words  w;th  three  Negrc>es.  District  police 
said. 

A  third  Marine  lieutenant  and  a  26-year- 
old  Adelphi  girl  with  the  Marines  were 
wounded  in  the  volley  of  shots. 

Minutes  later,  police  arrested  three  sus- 
pects fleeing  in  a  Mustang  at  3.3d  and  N 
streets  nw,  two  blocKs  from  the  all-night 
Little  Tiifem  at  3333  M-st  nw  where  the 
shooting  occurred. 

The  victims  were  identified  at  Lt.  William 
King.  21.  and  Lt.  Th.uidius  Lesnlch.  20.  but 
addresses  were  withheld  pending  notification 
of  next  of  kin.  Lt.  Ellsworth  Kramer,  26,  was 
taken  to  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  with  a 
scalp  wound  The  girl.  Barbara  Kelley,  25. 
of  1804  Meu-erott  Road,  Adelphi,  was  In  sat- 
isfactory condition  in  Georgetown  Hospital 
with  a  wound  in  the  left  hip. 

Police  identified  the  suspects  as  Benjamin 
Murdock.  20.  of  Los  .\ngeles.  and  Cornelius 
Frazler  Jr..  23.  and  Gordon  Alexander,  27, 
both  of  San  Jose.  Calif.  One  of  the  three  men 
told  police  that  he  and  the  other  two  had 
arrived  here  two  weeks  ago  because  of  the 
Poor  Peoples  Campaign.  However,  none  were 
registered  in  the  campaign  nor  were  listed 
as  residents  of  Resurrection  City. 

Po'ice   gave   this   account; 

The  ave  Marines — two  of  whom  were  un- 
scathed in  the  incident — and  the  girl  had 
attended  a  pan  y  at  Quantlco  and  then  driven 
to  Washington,  They  visited  an  M-st  night 
spot  and  went  'o  the  Little  Tavern  for  ham- 
burgers. 

The  three  Negroes  were  at  the  counter  eat- 
ing when  the  Marines  walked  in.  When  they 
got  up  to  go.  one  apparently  commented  on 
the  Marines'  dress  uniforms  .md  remarks 
were  passed.  The  three  men  left  the  tavern, 
but  instantly  reappeared  in  the  doorway. 
Georgetown  residents  in  the  area  said  they 
heard  nine  shots  ring  out. 

When  police  arrested  the  suspects,  two  pis- 
tols were  recovered. 


(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

June  5,   1968] 

Two  Sl.\in  in  .Shooting  on  M  Street 

Two  young  marine  lieutenants  were  fatally 
shot  and  a  third  officer  and  a  young  woman 
were  wounded  early  today  in  a  burst  of  ;nn- 
flre  at  a  Georgetown  hamburger  shop. 

Police  arrested  three  men  a  block  from 
the  scene,  the  Little  Tavern  at  3331  M  St. 
NW,  and  charged  them  with  homicide.  The 
three,  all  Negroes,  gave  California  addresses. 

One  told  police  he  had  come  to  W"ashing- 
tcn  late  last  week  to  Join  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign,  He  told  police  he  was  living  m  a 
I4th  Street  apartment  and  not  at  Resurrec- 
tion City. 

police  list  names 

Police  listed  the  dead  officers  as  Lt,  William 
King.  21.  and  Lt.  Thaddeus  Lesnlck,  about 
20.  who  had  come  to  Washington  with  three 
other  officers  late  last  night  after  a  social 
function  at  the  marine  base  at  Quantlco,  'Va. 


The  wounded  man,  police  said.  Is  Lt.  Ells- 
worth R.  Kramer,  26,  who  suffered  a  .^calp 
wound.  The  young  woman  with  hlin.  Barbara 
Kelly,  28,  of  the  1800  block  of  Metzerott 
Road,  Adelphi.  Md.,  was  shot  In  the  hip. 

All  the  victims  are  white. 

Charged  with  homicide  are  Gordon  .'Vlex- 
ander,  27.  and  Cornelius  Frazler  Jr  ,  23.  both 
of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  and  Benjamin  Murdock,  20. 
of  Lcs  Antrcles 

The  other  two  lieutenants  from  Quriniico 
were  identified  by  police  as  Daniel  LeGcar 
Jr.,  26,  and  Prank  R.  Marasco.  23. 

According  to  police,  the  Ave  officers  came 
to  Washington  still  In  their  dress  white  vini- 
forms,  visited  a  Georgetown  night  spot  and 
called  on  seme  friends. 

Finally  the  five,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Kelly,  went  to  the  hamburger  shop  and  were 
at  the  counter  when  some  words  were  ex- 
changed with  three  men  after  one  of  them 
made  a  remark  about  the  name  of  one  of 
the  Marine  officers,  displayed  on  his  uniform, 
police  said. 

POLICE    CONVERGE    ON    AREA 

The  three  civilians  left,  but  returned  in 
a  matter  of  minutes  and  shooting  began. 
police  said.  Police  said  they  later  recovered 
two  guns.  One  witness  reported  that  nine 
shots  were  fired. 

Police  converged  on  the  area  after  the 
shooting,  which  took  place  about  3  a.m.  Pvt, 
Junior  Webster,  alone  In  a  scout  car,  said  he 
heard  the  shots  and  took  off  after  a  Mustang 
racing  from  the  scene  and  captured  the  three 
suspects. 

Lesnlck  was  pronounced  dead  at  3;  15  am, 
at  George  Washington  University  Hospital, 
and  King  at  3; 50  a.m.  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Hospital. 

Kramer  was  taken  to  the  GWU  hospital 
and  later  moved  to  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital 
where  his  condition  was  called  satisfactory. 
Miss  Kelly  was  In  the  QU  hospital  also  in 
satlsfacton,'  condition. 

Police  Identified  Alexander  as  the  suspect 
who  said  he  had  come  here  to  join  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign.  They  quoted  him  as  say- 
ing he  did  not  come  East  with  the  other  two 
suspects  but  became  acquainted  with  them 
here. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 
June  5,  1968] 

150  Picket  Rifle  Group  in  Demand  for  Gun 
Bill 

About  150  persons  picketed  the  national 
headquarters  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion at  Scott  Circle  today,  protesting  the 
association's  opposition  to  gun  control  legis- 
lation. 

The  picketers  carried  placards  saying, 
"Disarm  the  NRA",  "Congress  Act  Now  on 
Gun  Bill",  "Who's  Next?",  "Stop  Violence. 
Stop  the  NRA." 

Gary  Busch.  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
demonstration,  who  works  in  the  United 
Auto  Workers  office  here,  said  the  protest 
was  organized  by  an  ad  hoc  committee  of 
concered  persons  in  government  agencies, 
labor  organizations,  civil  rights  groups  and 
in  offices  on  Capitol  Hill. 

"We  thought  the  time  had  come  for  strong 
gun  legislation,"  Busch  said. 

"First  King,  now  Robert  Kenndey  and  our 
own  regional  director  in  California,"  he  said. 
Paul  Schrade,  regional  UAW  director  on  the 
West  Coast,  was  shot  In  the  head  during  the 
Kennedy  shooting. 

Busch  said  the  pickets  planned  to  walk 
about  an  hour  before  returning  to  their  jobs. 
He  said  he  expected  a  group  from  Resur- 
rection City  to  contnlue  the  demonstration 
later  today. 

District  police  stood  by  as  the  well-dressed 
and  orderly  protesters  paraded  in  front  of 
and  beside  the  building  at  1600  Rhode  Is- 
land Avenue  NW. 


Civil  rights  leader  Julius  Hobson,  one 
of  the  demonstrators,  carried  n  sign  reading. 
We   Deni.md   A   Strong   Gun   Bill," 

The  front  doors  of  the  NRA  building  were 
locked,  but  a  side  entrance  on  16th  Street 
was    kept   open, 

John  Hess,  NRA  spokesman,  said  a  caller 
phoned  at  about  8;30  a.m.  and  said:  "There 
is  a  bomb  in  your  building." 

All  300  employes  in  the  8-story  building 
at  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave.  NW  were  evacu- 
ated while  the  District  pcUce  bomb  squad 
scoured  the   building, 

Hess  said  the  NRA  oft'-n  is  threatened 
after  a  major  shooting,  such  as  today's  gun- 
ning down  of  Sen,  Robeit  F.  Kennedy,  D- 
N'i',.  in  California, 

Hess  said  he  was  called  to  the  building, 
w.iere  the  NRA  has  260  employes  in  two  of- 
fices, about  4  am,  ;ifter  a  caller  told  a  man 
on  night  duty.  "I  am  coming  tip  there  with 
a  rifle. 

He?s.  who  .said  no  one  showed  tip,  said 
the  NRA  office  later  was  receiving  about  5  or 
10  crank  calls  an  hour,  some  threatening. 

One  caller,  for  instance,  said  "Are  you 
satisfied?"  tlie  NRA  has  been  the  prime  op- 
ponent of  gun  control  legislation  now  pend- 
ing   in    Congress, 

I  From  the  Washington  (D,C,)  Evening  Star. 
June  5,  1968] 

.Mahchers  Spi-tt  on  PaoTLr,T  Site 

A  .small  Mexican-American  contlnaent  from 
the  Poor  People's  Campaign  marched  briefly 
on  the  Department  of  State  today  after  a 
violent  argument  with  a  campaign  official  on 
protests  in  the  wake  of  the  shooting  of  Sen. 
Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
officials  charged  that  the  protest  by  the 
Spanish-speaking  group  had  not  been  cleared 
with  SCLC,  and  that  a  main  target  of  the 
campaign  today  was  to  be  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  wit'a  headquarters  on  16th  Street 
NW  at  Scott  Circle. 

"We've  got  to  bring  the  .attention  of  the 
nation  to  the  NRA."  said  Hosea  Williams, 
leader  of  "direct  action"  for  the  campaign— 
"They're  itolng  to  kill  all  our  leaders  .  .  .  The 
NRA  encourages  a  sick  nation  to  kill  us 
off  .  .  ." 

The  argument  between  Williams  and  Reies 
Lopes  Tijerina  erupted  shortly  after  :>,  group 
of  abctit  15  Senators  and  House  inernbers  be- 
longing to  the  special  congressional"  liaison 
committee  for  the  march  toured  Resurrec- 
tion City. 

a  terse   ANNOUNCEMENT 

Word  of  the  critical  wotmding  of  Kennedy 
came  to  the  camp  residents  about  4;30  a,m., 
when  the  camp  public  address  system  tersely 
annotmced:  "Sen,  Kennedy  has  been  shot — 
keep  calm." 

Before  forming  for  the  march  to  the  NRA 
headquarters,  where  some  300  employes  were 
evactiated  earlier  today  after  an  anonymous 
bomb  threat,  about  200  campaigners  at- 
tended a  prayer  service  for  Sen.  Kennedy  at 
the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

ABERNATHY   SENDS  TELEGRAM 

The  Rev,  Ralph  David  Abernathy.  SCLC 
chief,  said  he  had  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
senator's  wife,  saying,  "We  are  deeply  grieved 
and  alarmed  by  the  tragedy  that  has  befallen 
your  beloved  husband.  We  are  praying  for 
his  complete  recovery  ,  .  ,  and  his  return  to 
his  invaluable  service  to  our  country  and 
mankind," 

The  service  ended  after  about  half  an  hour 
with  the  crowd  singing,  "What  a  Friend  We 
Have  in  Jesus.'' 

Abernathy  arrived  at  Resurrection  City 
about  9  a.m.,  where  many  of  the  1,750  resi- 
dents were  gathered  in  small  groups,  dis- 
cussing the  shooting  of  Kennedy  in  Los  An- 
geles. 
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RECOUNTS   SHOOTINGS 

After  conferring  with  staff  members.  Aber- 
nathy issued  a  statement,  saying.  "I  was 
terribly  shocked  because  of  the  shooting,  A 
little  under  five  years  ago,  President  Kennedy 
was  killed.  Two  months  ago  our  leader,  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr,  was  killed,  and  now, 
Robert  Kennedy,  a  gallant  fighter  f')r  peace 
has  been  felled  by  bullets,  ,  ,  .  We  must 
quickly  move  to  end  this  (attitude  uf  hate)." 

As  the  call  for  a  demonstration  on  the 
NRA  was  being  made  in  the  camp.  Tijerina 
Jumped  on  the  small  plywood  stage  in  the 
center  of  the  camp  and  began  calling  for 
volunteers  to  accompany  the  Mexican- 
American  delegation  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, 

Williams  grabbed  the  bullhorn  from  the 
fiery  New  Mexican  land-reform  leader,  and 
said.  "I  know  nothing  about  this  demonstra- 
tion .  .  .  r  am  the  leader  of  direct  action 
and  all  such  demonstrations  come  out  of  this 
city  .  .  .'• 

PERSONAL    INSULTS   EXCHANGED 

After  several  heated  exchanges,  including 
personal  insults,  Tijerina  left  to  take  his 
group   to  the  State  Department. 

Tijerina  and  about  25  followers,  were  joined 
on  the  march  to  the  State  Department  by 
about  five  Negroes,  led  by  Cornelius  Givens, 
chairman  of  the  Resurrection  City  "city 
council," 

The  group  f;athered  across  C  Street  NW. 
from  the  diplomatic  entrance  to  the  depart- 
ment with  about  100  Metropolitan  Police 
standing  by. 

The  department's  top  Latin  American  offi- 
cer. Covey  T.  Oliver,  .assistant  secretary  for 
lnter-.'\merlcan  affairs,  walked  from  the 
building  for  a  brief  talk  with  Tijerina. 

ANGRY    WriH    TIJERINA 

He  left  afte-  five  minutes,  obviously  angry 
at  what  he  called  Tijerina's  'lack  of  cour- 
tesy." 

Oliver  initially  welcomed  Tijerina  speak- 
ing in  Spanish,  and  the  Mexican-American 
leader  replied  in  English,  saying  he  did  not 
want  to  discuss  Latin  American  aflairs. 

Oliver  explained  that  Rusk  had  a  busy 
schedule  and  was  to  be  host  at  a  luncheon 
for  the  visiting  president  of  Costa  Rica.  Jose 
Joaquin  Trejos, 

Amid  heckling  from  the  delegation,  Tije- 
rina asked  Oliver  who  has  priority,  Ameri- 
cans or  foreigners,  and  pressed  Oliver  for 
an  appointment  with  Secretary  Dean  Rusk. 
Oliver,  restraining  his  anger,  then  left, 

Tijerina  then  spoke  with  a  White  House 
Fellow,  a.ssigned  to  Rusk,  Peter  Krogh,  who 
discussed  a  possible  appointment  with  the 
secretary   and   said    he    would    call    Tijerina. 

The  protest  delegation  then  returned  to 
the  campsite  and.  after  a  conference  with 
several  SCLC  aides,  .^aid  a  "town  meeting" 
would  be  held  later  today  to  discuss  the 
morning's  dispute. 

On  the  way  to  the  State  Department. 
Tijerina  said  the  argument  had  "strained 
the  coalition"  of  ethnic  groups  in  the  cam- 
paign. He  said  he  felt  there  still  was  a  bond 
with  Abernathy. 

Abernathy  said  that  SCLC  may  suspend 
all  further  protests  for  the  day  after  the 
NRA  demonstration. 

"We've  got  to  do  something  about  banning 
firearms,"  he  said.  "We  do  want  the  life  of 
this  great  American  ( Kennedy ) ,  who  was 
concerned  about  all  people,  saved  .  .  .  ." 

TOrr.    BY    CONGRESSMrN 

The  congressional  group,  led  by  Sen.  Ed- 
ward Brooke.  R-Mass,.  the  only  Negro  in  the 
Senate,  arrived  by  bus  for  the  tour  at  the 
invitation  of  the  SCLC. 

Brooke  said.  "Our  hearts  are  heavy.  We  cer- 
tainly pray  for  the  family  of  Sen."  Kennedy 
and  we  also  pray  for  our  country," 

Sen,  Jacob  Javlts.  R-N.Y.  told  campsite 
residents,  "We  are  here  to  learn  "  When  asked 
If    Congress    had    done    enough    to    prevent 


such  tragedies  as  Kennedy's  shooting,  he 
said,  "Obviously  we  haven't — John  P.  Ken- 
nedy. Martin  Luther  King,  Robert  Kennedy — 
when  does  it  all  end," 

The  committee  members  toured  the 
campsite,  where  the  long  inundation  of  mud 
now  was  beginning  to  harden,  and  then  held 
a  brief  question  and  answer  session  with 
residents,  and  were  generally  well  received. 

VISIT  TO  JUSTICE 

A  delegation  of  100  campaigners,  repre- 
senting the  different  ethnic  groups,  yester- 
day presented  grievances  to  Atty.  Gen. 
Ramsey  Clark  at  the  Justice  Department  as 
about  200  others  waited  outside  on  Constitu- 
tion Avenue, 

About  100  demonstrators  were  permitted 
to  enter  the  Justice  Department  building  fc.r 
the  meeting  with  the  Attorney  General,  An- 
other 150  to  200  remained  outside. 

Wooden  folding  chairs  were  set  up  In  a 
second-floor  meeting  room  for  the  demon- 
strators, who  were  there  specifically  to  get  a 
response  on  demands  that  had  been' left  there 
by  Abernathy  last  month. 

Seated  in  chairs  at  the  front  of  the 
auditorium  facing  the  audience  were  Clark, 
Stephen  Pollack,  assistant  attorney  general 
on  civil  rights,  and  Roger  Wilkins,  director 
of  the  Community  Relations  Service.  Some  10 
US,  marshals  stood  behind  the  officials. 

WlUams  told  Clark,  speaking  first,  "We're 
only  asking  for  justice  for  all  mankind," 

Then  Clark  spoke.  He  said  that  the  federal 
government  and  particularly  the  Justice  De- 
partment liad  made  great  strides  in  civil 
rights  in  recent  years  In  the  areas  of  fair  em- 
ployment, school  integration,  the  protection 
of  civil  rights  workers,  fair  housing  and 
fishing  rights  for  Indians. 

"I  hope  we  can  go  forward  in  quest  of 
freedom."  Clark  told  the  restless  demon- 
strators. "I  hope  that  we  will  realize  that 
justice  has  been  found  only  when  there  is 
order  tinder  law." 

At  this  point  Rudolfo  Corky  Gonzale.":.  who 
had  earlier  attempted  to  interrupt  Clark, 
spoke  for  the  first  time 

"We  didn't  come  here  to  patronize  Mr, 
Clark."  said  Gonzales,  "We  didn't  come  here 
to  be  polite,  .  .  .  We've  had  civil  rights  legis- 
lation for  years,  but  there  have  been  so  many 
amendments  to  It  it  Is  not  worth  the  paper 
it's  written  on."  His  words  drew  loud  ap- 
plause, 

CITES    CALIFORNIA    CASE 

The  mustachioed  Gonzales  cited  specifi- 
cally a  case  in  Los  Angeles  in  which  13 
Mexican-.'^mericans  were  indicted  on  charges 
of  conspiracy  to  commit  a  disturbance  in 
connection  with  the  East  Los  Angeles  stu- 
dent boycotts.  The  men  are  accused  of  in- 
spiring the  boycotts.  The  Mexican-Americans 
claim  thev  are  being  used  as  scapegoats. 

The  Rev  James  Edmond  Oroppi,  the  white 
priest  v.ho  lead  the  Mil'waukee  youth  council 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  told  Clark.  "If  500 
members  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  had  been  outside,  you  would  have 
accepted  them.  But  somehow  the  poor  are 
second-class  citizens."  Groppi  w.ts  referring 
to  the  fact  that  yesterday  Clark  refi:sed  to 
meet  with  all  of  the  demonstrators  who  had 
come  to  the  Justice  Department  building. 

CRITTCIZES    POLICE    CONTROL 

Groppl  criticized  the  Justice  Department 
for  not  exercising  more  control  over  local 
police  departments  throughout  the  country. 

Jose  Ortiz,  a  Puerto  Rican  leader  from 
New  York  City,  said  heatedly  to  Clark,  "You 
better  go  tell  the  government  to  get  their 
guns  together  'cause  we're  ready  to  go  and 
die  ,  ,  .  For  every  poor  person  killed  10  cities 
are  gonna  burn  in  flames  We  may  burn  some 
places  down,  but  when  we  build  'em  up 
they're  gonna  be  ours  ,  ,  ." 

But  the  most  fiery  speaker  of  the  after- 
noon was  Llla  Mae  Brooks  from  Sunflower. 
Miss.  Speaking  to  Clark,  she  said,  "You  think 


'cause  you're  white  you're  free.  But  you  ain't 
any  more  free  than  us.  You  talk  about  jus- 
tice In  the  South  ...  If  you  have  justice 
we're  gonna  have  It  too  And  if  we  don't 
have  It,  you  better  be  gone." 

jProm  the  Washington  (DC)  Evening  Star, 
June  4,  19681 

Marchers  Hold  8-Hour  Vigil  at  Justice  De- 
partment— Protest  by  COO  Fails  To  Triggek 
Hoped-for  Arrests 

Nearly  600  Poor  People's  campfilgners 
straggled  back  to  Resurrection  City  and  other 
billets  through  the  downtown  area  shortly 
before  midnight  last  night  after  an  eight- 
hour  protest  at  the  Justice  Department  failed 
to  trigger  the  mass  arrests  that  now  are  part 
of  announced  march  strategy. 

The  Mexican-American  contingent,  in  the 
vanguard  of  yesterday's  demonstration,  was 
to  return  to  the  Justice  Department  again 
today,  either  for  a  meeting  with  Atty.  Gen. 
Ramsey  Clark  or  for  a  new  protest, 

Hosea  Williams,  a  top  official  of  the  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference,  said 
this  morning  that  after  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment march  the  demonstrators  would  go  to 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  at  1200 
19th  St,  NW  for  a  response  to  demands  made 
last  month. 

confer  on  strategy 

A  high-level  strategy  meeting  was  under 
way  at  the  private  Hawthorne  School  In 
Southwest,  where  the  Mexican-American 
group  is  staying. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy,  SCLC 
leader,  met  briefly  with  the  group  before 
departing  for  a  one-day  Florida  trip  to  speak 
at  a  memorial  service  for  the  Dr  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr. 

Also  at  the  meeting  were  Williams  and  the 
Rev.  James  Bevel. 

By  mid-evening  yesterday,  Clark  through 
an  intermediary  agreed  to  meet  today  "with 
a  group  of  100  persons  representing  all  fac- 
tions of  the  campaign  to  discuss  the  entire 
range  of  their  complaints. 

But  he  reiterated  his  position  that  he 
would  meet  with  a  delegation  of  only  20  or 
25  if  a  dispute  about  the  indjct.ment  of  13 
Mexi&tn-Ainericans  on  the  West  Coast  was 
lo  be  the  only  topic. 

Tlie  rambling,  disjointed  demonstration 
finally  began  brenking  up  at  10  30  p.m.  when 
leaders  announced  that  members  of  a 
millt:int  Mexican-American  group  in  Los 
Angeles  had  been  released  from  jail. 

Throughout  the  long  day  .aid  into  the 
night,  through  intermittent  rain  ;.nd  sun- 
shine and  darkness,  between  50  and  600 
demonstrators  demanded  to  see  the  attorney 
general  and  got  no  f.irther  than  the  steps 
of  the  side  entrance  at  10th  Street  and  Con- 
stitution Avenue  NW. 

eighty  POLICEMEN  WATCH 

More  than  80  policemen,  night  sticks  In 
their  liands.  stood  in  lOth  Street  watching 
the  demonstration  and  refused  to  make  ar- 
rests when  the  march  leaders  decided  that 
they  wanted  to  go  to  jail. 

All  ether  entrances  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment part  of  the  building  were  locked  and 
signs  on  th"  doors  read;  "Closed — use  10th 
Street  Gate."  Several  security  guards  could 
be  seen  behind  the  class  doors  at  the  10th 
■Street  entrance. 

At  the  FBI  entrances  of  the  building  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  security  guards  would 
not  permit  anyone  to  enter  without  a  special 
building  pass. 

Some  400  protesters  marched  singing  from 
Resurrection  City  to  the  Justice  Department 
in  the  early  afternoon  to  demand  an  investi- 
gation into  the  indictment  Friday  of  a  group 
of  13  members  of  the  "Brown  Berets"  who 
have  been  chargea  with  conspiracy  in  con- 
nection with  a  walkouL  of  several  thousand 
Los  Angeles  high  school  students  In  March, 

Through  the  day  the  group  stood  milling 
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abovit  and  singing  at  the  door  while  D.C. 
DeHerera  reported  back  and  fonh  between 
his  Spanish  American  leader  Rcxiolfe  (Corky) 
Gonzales  and  Justice  officials. 

Tne  d.spute  was  stalemated  between  the 
demand  o;  the  demonstrators  that  Clark  see 
a  delegation  of  100  marchers,  and  Clark's  in- 
sistence that  he  would  meet  with  20. 

Botli  sides  had  made  concessions.  Clark 
at  first  had  said  he  would  meet  with  three 
to  discuss  the  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  ar- 
rests and  the  demonstrators  had  at  flrst  de- 
manded he  ^ee  the  entire  ijroup  and  also 
listed  to  demands  for  results  in  the  search 
f-.r  the  slayer  of  King. 

WiU.an.s.  who  leads  the  campaigns  direct 
action,  '.uis  present  as  wer5  several  lower- 
rank. ng  SCLC  officials.  Abernathy  was  re- 
portedly busy  attending  'important  meet- 
ings' around  town.  He  showed  up  later  in 
the  evening  for  a  brief  speech  at  a  rally  in 
the  Ebeneaer  -Methodist  Church  at  4th  and 
D  Streets  SE. 

As  the  protest  dragged  on  into  the  early 
evening,  Williams  and  Gonzales  frequently 
complained  to  the  crowd  about  the  stale- 
mated negotiations. 

"We  will  walk  in  very  orderly,"  Gonzales 
argued  "f  don't  see  why  in  the  world  Clark 
is  afraid  to  sit  down  and  talk  to  these  peo- 
ple "  The  Denver-based  leader  of  the  Cru- 
slde  for  Justice,  a  Mexican- American  civil 
rights  organization,  demanded  that  all  eth- 
nic groups  in  the  march  be  present  in  a 
meeting  with  Clark. 

Williams  charged  that  the  Negro  In  Amer- 
ica has  suTered  injustice  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  has  "never  gotten  any  Justice.  We 
must  have  this  representative  group." 

The  Rev.  James  E.  Groppl,  the  leader  of 
a  group  of  militant  Negro  youths  from  Mil- 
waukee, told  the  demonstrators  that  'as  long 
as  we  wait  we  keep  the  man  waiting  and 
keep  those  policemen  on  overtime,  it  Is  cost- 
ing the  city  a  lot  of  money  "  Father  Groppl, 
a  white  priest,  led  the  months-long  demon- 
strations for  open  housing  in  Milwaukee. 

Between  sin'sing  and  chanting,  demonstra- 
tors taunted  tlie  lines  of  police  At  one  point, 
Williams  called  to  the  policemen: 

"Any  right-thinking  policeman  would 
throw  down  h.s  badge  and  join  us.  .  .  .  Any 
right-thinking  policeman  would  not  be  part 
of  a  system  that  kills  people.' 

Then  he  pointed  again  to  the  street,  where 
on  one  end  of  the  police  line  the  officers  were 
mostly  Negroes  and  on  the  other  end  mostly 
white. 

"'As  hard  as  America  tries."  Williams 
shouted,  "they  can't  hide  their  sickness. 

"They  just  put  12  policemen  m  back  of  us 
and  you  know  what?  They  are  black.  They 
sent  them  out  to  beat  their  brothers.  It's  con- 
spiracy! It's  injustice!  It's  genocide!" 

At  another  point,  the  policemen  had  re- 
moved their  badges  and  name  plates  from 
their  shirts  so  as  not  to  offer  a  grip  for  an- 
tagonists during  a  struggle. 

As  members  of  the  crowd  shouted  that  this 
had  been  done  so  no  one  could  identify  the 
Individual  officers,  a  high  police  official  cir- 
culated among  the  police  lines  and  the  men 
pinned  their  badges  and  plates  again  on  their 
uniform  shirts. 

At  about  8.30  p.m..  Gonzales  announced 
over  a  bullhorn  that  Clark  was  still  refusing 
to  see  the  committee  of  100  and  "still  wants 
to  segregate  us  .  .  .  it  will  be  100  or  nothing." 
The   demonstrators  shouted   approval. 

"We  don't  think  everybody  here  should  go 
to  Jail,"  Gonzales  continued,  "I  know  you  all 
want  to  go." 

The  crowd  cheered  as  he  announced  that  he 
would  choose  from  the  Mexican-American, 
Williams  from  the  Blacks,  and  Hank  Adams 
from  the  Indians,  the  demonstrators  who 
would  prepare  to  go  to  jail. 

Williams,  wno  had  entered  the  building  to 
talk  with  Clark,  took  the  bullhorn  and  said 
he  was  hurt  by  his  meeting  "with  Clark.  "I  had 


a  lot  of  respect  for  Mr.  Clark  until  a  few 
moments  ago,"  he  added. 

Without  being  an  "Uncle  Tom,  "  Williams 
argued,  he  had  used  every  means  of  diplo- 
macy possible  with  the  attorney  general. 

Williams  said  he  promised  Clark  that  he 
would  not  speak  for  the  black  people  at  the 
meeting,  and  that  Adams  would  not  speak 
for  the  Indians.  "The  only  spwkesman  would 
be  Gonzales,  and  we  would  not  take  any 
more  of  his  (Clark's)  time,"  Williams  ex- 
plained. 

"It  would  have  been  a  breach  of  our  in- 
tegrity to  give  more."  Williams  said. 

Assistant  Police  Chief  Jerry  Wilson,  who 
was  In  charge  of  the  large  police  detail,  said 
he  had  enough  officers  tind  would  transport 
"400  or  so"  protesters  to  Jail  if  necessary. 
There  were  some  estimates  that  hundreds  of 
police  were  in  the  area. 

A  large  group  of  the  chosen  demonstrators. 
protected  by  a  line  of  marchers  with  arms 
locked,  at  on  the  steps  of  the  Justice  build- 
ing, while  another  group  walked  toward 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  for  a  march  around  the 
building. 

MARCHERS     IGNORED 

Williams  placed  the  marching  group  be- 
tween the  seated  demonstrators  and  the  po- 
lice who  were  standing  in  the  street.  The 
police  Ignored  his  marchers. 

When  Wilson  was  asked  If  he  would  ar- 
rest the  demonstrators,  he  said: 

"Well,  although  they're  blocking  an  en- 
trance to  the  Justice  Department,  no  one  was 
tislng  the  entrance — it  was  closed  anyhow. 
As  for  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  entrance, 
no  one  is  using  It  at  this  time  of  night  so 
they  can  just  stay  there  if  they  want. 

"it's  obvious  by  all  of  this  that  they're 
just  trying  to  get  arrested  and  trying  to 
provoke  an  incident  with  us.  We  figure  that 
after  a  while  they'll  get  tired  of  all  this 
noise  and  they'll  go  away,"  Wilson  said. 

"Visibly  frustrated,  Williams  finally  an- 
nounced over  the  bullhorn  to  the  marchers 
that,  "we  found  out  that  they  aren't  going 
to  arrest  us.  You  who  want  to  stay  all  night 
until  attorney  ( General )  Clark  opens  that 
door  can."  The  rest,  he  added,  would  be  going 
to  a  strategy  meeting  at  Resurrection  City. 

At  this,  Gonzales  grabbed  a  bullhorn  and 
criticized  Negroes  lining  up  behind  Williams 
for  following  "a  bunch  of  old  preachers." 

"If  a  strategy  conference  doesn't  produce 
strategy  and  Just  comes  up  with  bureaucratic 
decisions  to  fight  bureaucracy,  then  we're  in 
a  bag,"  Gonzales  said. 

MOST     LE.WE     FOR     MEETING 

The  bulk  of  the  demonstrators  left  for  a 
meeting  at  Lisner  Auditorium  at  George 
Washington  University.  At  20th  Street  and 
"Virginia  Avenue  NW.  Williams  told  the  group 
that  the  meeting  that  had  been  held  by  the 
Poor  People's  University  at  the  auditorium 
was  over.  The  group  turned  around  and 
walked  back  to  Resurrection  City. 

At  10:30  p.m.,  leaders  at  the  Justice  De- 
partment vigil  announced  that  the  13  ar- 
rested in  Los  Angeles  had  been  released,  and 
the  group  returned  to  Resurrection  City 
shouting:  "We  won  a  victory,  brothers,  we 
won  a  victory." 

During  the  long  sit-in  at  Justice,  three 
small  children  were  taken  away  in  ambu- 
lances. The  demonstrators  were  brought  a 
hot  meal  about  7:30  p.m. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Siar, 

June  3.  19681 

RusTiN  Urges  All  to  Join  March  Here  on 

June  19 

New  York. — Civil  rights  leader  Bayard 
Rustln  has  called  on  Americans  from  "all 
walks  of  life,  from  all  races  and  creeds" 
to  join  the  June  19  demonstration  by  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign  in  Washington  and 
help    "redeem    the    American    promise." 

Rustln.  organizer  of  the  200,000-strong  1963 
march  on  Washington,  was  selected  recently 


to  organize  the  new  march  scheduled  by  the 
Southern  Christian  Leader.'ihip  Conference 
as  part  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign 
planned  bv  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr. 

In  a  weekend  statement  urging  whit«  mid- 
dle-class America  to  join  the  poor  Negroes 
and  whites  in  the  June  19  demonstration, 
Rustln  also  si>elled  out  a  long-range  "eco- 
nomic bin  of  rights"  and  listed  a  number  of 
immediate  demands  for  aid  to  the  poor 
through  congressional  and  presidential  ac- 
tion. 

action  on  food  urged 

He  urged  President  Johnson  to  declare  a 
national  emergency  to  speed  distribution  of 
food  and  food  stamps  and  take  other  ac- 
tion "Wherever  severe  hunger  exists  In  Amer- 
ica." 

Of  Congress,  he  said,  the  marchers  will 
demand  recommitment  to  the  Full  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  create  "at  least  one 
million  socially  u.seful  career  jobs  in  public 
service,"  and  to  adopt  pending  housing  leg- 
islation and  repeal  what  he  called  "punitive 
welfare  restrictions"  voted  by  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 

Rustln,  echoing  the  commitment  to  non- 
violence of  King  and  his  succes.sor  as  SCLC 
president,  the  Rev.  Ralpli  David  Abernathy, 
urged  that  the  poor  Negroes  camping  in 
Washington  now  be  joined  by  all  who  share 
this  commitment. 

"To  abolish  poverty."  the  .statement  said, 
"requires  a  massive,  nationwide  and  inte- 
grated effort.  By  themselves  the  poor  are 
neither  numerous  nor  powerful  enough  to 
win  these  advances. 

"Therefore,  we  march  together — black  and 
white,  red  and  brown,  country  people  and 
slum  dwellers,  the  poor  and  those  wlio  are 
not  poor — because  only  through  such  a 
united  effort  can  we  truly  overcome." 

FARM    Sf^SIDIES    CITED 

"Saying  millions  of  Americans  are  de- 
prived of  necessary  nutrition  because  they 
are  poor  .  .  .  iire  so  despairing  they  do  not 
even  register  to  vote."  Ru.stin  charged  rich 
farmers  get  multiblUion-dollar  subsidies 
"while  82  percent  of  the  hungriest  citizens 
are  excluded  from  the  federal  government's 
basic  lood  programs." 

Federal  liou-sing  programs,  he  said,  have 
aided  10  million  middle-class  liomeowners 
and  provided  "only  650.000  units  of  low-rent 
housing — usually  ugly  and  .segregated." 

Rustln  called  for  a  long-range  program  of 
jobs  and  housing  and  a  guaranteed  annual 
income. 

"We  shall  not  sit  back  and  let  the  forces  of 
reaction  and  cynicism  win  the  day,"  he  said. 
"This  nation  can  and  must  take  specific,  tan- 
gible steps  toward  redeeming  the  American 
promise." 
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SPEAKING  OF  SAFETY 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SA'VX.OR.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
Members  of  Congress  often  participate 
in  programs  aimed  at  promoting  safety 
at  home,  at  work,  and  on  the  highways, 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  an  excel- 
lent reference  containing  thoughts  and 
statistics  that  need  constant  repeating. 

In  a  most  interesting  and  cogent  ad- 
dress at  the  Johnstown.  Pa.,  plant  first 
aid  meeting  last  April  27.  Mr.  F,  R,  Bar- 
nako.  manager  of  compensation  and 
safety  for  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp..  pre- 


sented a  new  approach  to  the  subject  of 
safety.  It  is  brief  but  thorough  and 
would  appeal  to  any  audience. 

I  recommend  Mr.  Bamako's  speech  as 
required  reading  for  all  my  colleagues. 
You  will  find  it  of  invaluable  assistance 
next  ti!ne  you  want  to  talk  about  .safety. 
Moreover,  it  could  very  well  seive  as  an 
influencing  force  in  lemoving  the  causes 
of  accidents  and  injuries  in  your  cwn 
homes  and  automobiles. 

It  follows: 


Remarks  at  Johnstown  Plant  First  Aid 
Meeting.  April  27.  1968 
Good  morning,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  On 
behalf  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  I 
want  to  thank  all  of  those  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  this  competition,  those  who 
have  given  up  their  time  to  come  here  this 
morning  and  act  as  judges,  and  those  hon- 
ored guests  who  have  shown  their  intere.st 
in  what  Bethlehem  is  doing  in  the  Johns- 
town community  to  promote  community 
safety  bv  being  present  and  having  given  up 
their  Saturday  morning.  We  appreciate  it 
deeply. 

The  years  1965  to  1967  saw  a  new  term 
come  into  our  language  when  we  besan  to 
speak  of  the  "in"  people  and  the  "in"  ideas. 
We  have  witnessed  new  freedoms  and  new 
guides  for  personal  action.  We  have  accepted 
mores  and  principles  heretofore  regarded  as 
outside  the  pale  of  recognition  in  our  cul- 
ture either  because  they  were  considered 
Immoral,  disrupting  or  distasteful  in  our 
societv.  We  have  witnessed  the  increase  of 
drugs"  LSD.  psychedelic  paintings  and  lights, 
and  all  types  of  displays  of  individual  free- 
doms and  actions. 

However  we  individually  may  feel  about 
the  ""in"  philosophies,  many  of  them  have 
been  accepted  by  you  and"  the  public  so 
that  books.  ide.as.  movies,  and  activities, 
which  we  at  one  time  ignored  or  made  be- 
lieve they  did  not  exist,  are  now,  in  lact,  ac- 
cepted as  a  part  of  our  culture  and  way  of 
life.  It  is  the  right  of  the  individual  to  ex- 
press himself  ill  whatever  way  he  wishes, 
sometimes  even  transcending  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.  However  you  may  view 
this,  good  or  bad.  it  is  a  fact  that  1966  and 
1967  ■R'itnessed  a  good  "in",  the  accent  on 
safety. 

The  Highway  Safety  Act  and  the  Auto- 
mobile Safety  Act  are  two  examples  and  I 
could  name  many  others.  1968  will  be  an- 
other "in"  year  for  safety.  Tlie  Congress  has 
before  It  for  consideration  an  Industrial  Oc- 
cupational and  Safety  Act,  a  bill  to  regulate 
gas  pipelines,  and  a  bill  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  radiation  which  may  be  produced 
from  consumer  products,  principally  TV 
tubes. 

Congress  plans  to  do  something  about 
revising  and  upgrading  our  Marine  Safety 
Laws  with  particular  accent  on  pleasure 
craft.  It  plans  to  legislate  additionally  on 
consumer  products  and  the  President  has 
even  appointed  a  consumer  representative 
in  the  Attorney  General's  office.  In  addi- 
tion President  Johnson,  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage, placed  safety  legislation  In  the  fore- 
front  of   his   "must"    legislation. 

The  question  I  pose  to  you  Is,  "Are  you  lis- 
tening? Are  you  getting  the  message?" 
Society  has  said  to  the  Government  we  want 
protection  from  injury  in  those  things  we 
use,  on  the  highways  we  drive,  in  the  prod- 
ucts which  are  placed  in  the  ground,  and 
in  our  homes,  which  may  be  injurious  to 
us,  and  the  Government  Is  reacting  to  give 
vou  that  protection.  So  far  so  good.  But  will 
this  solve  our  problem.  We  can  redesign 
highways  and  cars,  we  can  make  consumer 
products  safer,  but  can  we  legislate  your 
state  of  mind  at  home  and  on  the  highway. 
Obviously  we  cannot.  And  we  will  not  until 
first  you  the  public  understand  the  size  of 
the  problem  and  secondly,  you  the  public 


stop  being  a  part  of  the  problem  and  be- 
come a  part  of  the  solution,  if  not  the  solu- 
tion, 

A  few  comments  on  these  two  points. 
As  to  No.  1.  do  you  know  that  the  third 
greatest  cause  of  death  In  the  nation  per 
100.000  population  In  1965  was  accidents, 
preceded  only  by  diseases  of  cardlo-vascular 
svstem.  Including  the  heart,  and  cancer. 
The  rate  was  510  and  152  respectively:  for 
accidents — 55,  followed  by  all  other  causes 
of  death.  Including  Eenlllty.  suicide,  diabetes. 

As  to  No.  2,  I  would  guess  that  in  the  city 
of  Johnstown,  one-third  of  the  population, 
including  this  group  in  this  audience,  have 
seat  belts  in  their  car.  I  would  also  guess  that 
less  one-half  of  those  use  ihem.  1  would 
doubt  that  many  of  you  have  inspected  your 
homes  for  hazards  and  very  lew,  for  example, 
wear  safety-protected  clothing,  such  as  shoes 
and  glasses,  when  working  in  your  home  nr 
your  camps,  cutting  gr.i.'^.-  and  doing  odd  jobs, 
etc.  I  would  wager  that  you  women  u'e 
chairs  for  ladders  lather  t'nan  a  safe  l.idder 
for  reiching  the  upper  s'noUes  of  '  our 
kitchen  and  your  c!.jsets  .md  in  cle.ining 
house.  And  I  would  also  guess  t'.iat  many  of 
you  husbands  have  neglected  to  provide  your 
wives  with  this  sort  of  oquipmevit 

Amazing  enough.  o;;e  of  the  major  re.isons 
for  this  failure  to  use  seat  beits  and  other 
safety  equipment  and  to  ..ct  saloly  in  our 
homes  is  psyc'i:i!o:;lc.il.  Studies  have  revealed 
that  by  putting  on  seat  belts,  by  usiiiE  proper 
ladders,  and  by  using  .<:afety  equipment  at 
liome  we  admit  to  ourjelvei?  that  tiiere  are 
hazards  Involved  and  we  do  not  like  to  admit 
that  there  are  iiazards  Therefore  by  failing 
to  act  the  safe  way  or  refusing  to,  we  put 
out  of  cur  mind  the  fact  t.iat  ::iere  are 
hazards.  In  other  words,  out  of  mind,  out  of 
danger.  Unfortunately,  however,  hazards  ex- 
ist all  around  us.  When  we  once  admit  tlnat 
fact  we  have  taken  a  giant  step  to  avoid 
them  because  then  we  will  take  those  me.if- 
ures  which  protect  us  from  injury.  What  I 
am  asking  you  to  do  is  to  ask  yourself, 
what's  your  excuse  for  being  unsafe?  What's 
your  excuse  for  not  wearing  seat  belts? 
What's  your  excuse  for  not  wearing  protec- 
tive equipment  while  doing  work  around  t'.-ie 
home? 

I  would  wager  that  a  large  number  of  you 
have  worked  on  heart  fund  drives,  cancer 
fund  drives,  and  polio  drives,  and  that  a  large 
number  of  you  have,  in  addition,  given  money 
to  these  various  worthy  causes.  I  ask  how 
many  of  vou  have  worked  on  or  given  money 
to  safety  "drives,  yotir  local  Safety  Council  for 
example",  or  have  been  Involved  in  your  own 
club  activities  in  the  area  of  safety. 

The  care  of  accident  cases  imposes  a  stag- 
gering load  on  physicians,  medical  personnel 
and   hospitals.    .Approximately   1    of   every  4 
Americans  suffers  an  accident  of  some  degree 
each  year.  Of  the  more  than  52.000,000  per- 
sons  injured   in    1965,    although    many   were 
treated  at  home  or  at  work,  most  received 
medical  attention  in  physicians'  offices  or  In 
the  Emergency  Departments  of  hospitals.  It 
is  estimated  tfiat  in  1965  more  than  2.000.000 
victims  of  accldent,;\l   injury  were  hospital- 
ized;  they  occupied  65.000  hospital  beds  for 
22.000.000  bed  days  and  received  the  services 
of  88,000  hospital  personnel.  This  exceeds  the 
number  of  bed  days  required  to  care  for  the 
4,000.000  babies  born  each  year  or  for  all  the 
heart  patients,  and  It  Is  more  than  4  times 
greater     than      that     required     for     cancer 
patients.  Approximately  1  of  8  beds  In  gen- 
eral hospitals  In  the  United  States  is  occupied 
by  an  accident  victim.  Think  about  that  the 
next  time  your  hospltiil  has  a  drive  for  funds, 
and  instead  of  complaining  about  the  need 
for  monev  and  the  need  for  you  to  give,  re- 
member -that  you  through  safety  can  reduce 
the  load  on  hospitals  and  reduce  the  require- 
ments for  money  for  hospitals.  Another  com- 
parison is  interesting.  Studying  the  income 
of  various  drives  for  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  diseases. 


In  the  United  States  In  1966.  we  can  com- 
pare this  with  the  amount  of  money  for 
safety  on  a  community  and  national  level. 
This.'  of  course,  does  not  Include  that  si>ent 
by  Industry  within  their  own  areas  of 
responslbilitv. 

The  cancer  fund  collected  $53,000,000; 
tuberculosis,  $34,000,000,  and  the  Red  Cross 
$107,000,000.  The  heart  fund  collected  $36.- 
000,000.  and  diabetes,  $1,529,000.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  local  councils  ;md  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  collected  $9,600,000. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  tubercu- 
losis foundation  collected  almost  4  times 
as  much  as  the  safety  organizations,  yet  the 
death  rate  from  tuberculosis  in  1965  wa£  but 
4.1  per  100,000  population. 

I  say  to  you  that  these  statistics  suggest 
that  we  need  to  get  more  involved  personally 
and  financially  In  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents. You  demonstrate  your  Interest  here 
by  your  presence  in  the  safety  movement. 
I  "beg  of  you.  don't  leave  your  concern  here. 
Get  involved.  Help  yourself  and  others  to 
lead  safer  lives.  Wlien  you  get  into  your  car, 
your  Wildcat,  your  Barracuda,  your  Javelin, 
or  your  Cougar,  and  drive  home  with  a  Tiger 
In  your  tank;  don't  be  a  jackass  at  the  wheel 
and  don't  be  an  Ignoramus  at  home.  Get 
with  the  new  "in"  eroup.  the  safety  group. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHT  MEM- 
BERS OF  HOUSE  I'ROM  'Jn  ST.'iiTES 
SPONSOR  BILL  TO  EXPAND  FOOD 
STAMP  PROGR.'\M 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introduc:ng  five  idenUcal  biKs,  co- 
sponsored  by  107  other  ^^embers  of  the 
House  irom  23  States  and  tiom  both  po- 
litical partirs,  to  attack  lunger  and  mal- 
nutrition wherever  they  exist  in  this 
country,  by  making  possible  the  exten- 
sion of  the  food  .stamp  pioeram  into 
every  State  and  into  every  city  or  county 
wishing  to  have  it. 

At  present,  only  about  one-third  of  the 
counties  in  the  United  States  are  able  to 
participate  in  this  "cat  enough"  pro.Eram 
to  assure  adequate  diets  for  low-income 
famUies.  Because  of  the  8195,000.000  ceil- 
ing on  authorized  appropriations  for  the 
food  stamp  program  in  the  current  fiscal 
year,  liundreds  of  counties  which  were 
certified  last  December  to  come  into  the 
program  have  not  been  able  to  do  so. 
Most  of  them  will  be  able  to  participate 
beginning  July  1.  however,  when  the  au- 
thorization ceiling  permits  $225,000,000 
to  be  appropriated  and  spent. 

But  that  will  not  be  enough  to  allow  a 
large  number  of  other  counties,  which 
also  -vvant  the  food  stamp  program,  to 
participate  under  it.  And  a  proposed  in- 
crease in  the  ceiling  for  the  1P69  fiscal 
vear  to  5245.000,000,  as  provided  for  in  a 
bill  which  recently  passed  the  Senate, 
would  not  be  sufficient,  either,  to  cover 
these  additional  areas. 

Con.sequently.  108  of  us  fi'om  29  States 
have  joined  to  propose  eliminating  com- 
pletely the  limitation  in  the  present  law 
for  1969  fiscal  year  appropriations  for 
food  stamps.  And  since  no  appropriations 
are  now  authorized  under  present  law  for 
the  food  stamp  program  for  the  fiscal 
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years  after  the  one  ending  June  30,  1969, 
we  also  propose  in  this  legislation  a  sim- 
ilar open-end  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion for  the  1970.  1971,  and  1972  fiscal 
years.  Thus.  Congress  couid  appropriate 
whatever  amounts  it  considered  neces- 
sary. 

MEMBERS  SINCERE  .ABOt-T  FTGHTING  HUNGER 
OR  MALNUTRITION  WILL  SUPPORT  FAR 
LARCFR    FUNDS    FOR    FOOD    STAMPS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  see  the 
great  concern  these  days  here  in  the  Con- 
gres,s.  and  throughout  the  countrj'.  over 
the  existence  of  widespread  malnutrition 
in  a  Nation  which  can  produce  such  an 
ovei-whelming  abundance  of  food.  Many 
of  us  have  been  trying  for  years  to  end 
this  shameful  situation.  The  food  stamp 
program — although  by  no  m.eans  perfect, 
because  it  is  operated  by  human  beings 
under  restrictions  laid  down  by  Con- 
gress— happens  to  be  the  most  effective, 
most  successful  method  yet  devised  for 
providing  decent  diets  to  families  which 
cannot  afford  to  buy  all  the  food  they 
need  for  proper  nutrition. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  those  who  de- 
cry the  deficiencies  in  our  programs  to 
provide  food  for  the  needy  were  not  very 
helpful  to  us  in  1964  in  the  battle  to  pass 
the  present  food  stamp  law,  or  in  1937. 
when  we  extended  it  for  2  years.  I  cer- 
tainly welcome  the  help  of  any  Member 
of  this  Hou.se  who  sincerely  believes  in 
enabling  the  poor  to  buy  a  decent,  nour- 
ishing, adequate  diet.  Passage  of  legisla- 
tion such  as  I  am  introducing  today  is 
essential  to  achieving  that  goal. 

I  hope  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
which  has  not  been  noted  in  the  past  for 
its  sympathy  for  the  food  stamp  program, 
and  has  taken  no  action  up  to  now  on  the 
bill  I  introduc  ed  as  an  individual  Member 
last  March,  will  be  as  impres.sed  as  I  am 
by  the  names  of  the  107  Members  of  the 
Hou.^e  who  h.we  joined  me  today  in  in- 
troducing this  food  citamp  e.xtension  leg- 
islation. Hearings  by  that  committee  are 
scheduled  on  food  stamp  legislation  next 
week.  By  then.  I  hope  that  additional 
Members  of  the  House  will  come  forward 
to  let  me  add  their  names  to  the  co- 
sponsorship  list  of  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing. 

EIGHT      CHAIRM.\X      OF     STANDING      COMMriTEES 
ON     LIST 

The  present  list  of  cosponsors,  Mr. 
Speaker,  includes  eight  chairmen  of 
standing  committees  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives:  Chairman  Wright  P.\t- 
M.\N  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency;  Chairman  John  L.  McMill.a:-; 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: Chairman  Carl  D.  Perkins  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor: 
Chainnan  Thom.as  E.  Morg.^.v  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  Chairman 
WiLLi.AM  L.  Dawson  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations;  W.ay.ve  Aspin- 
.\LL  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs:  Chairman  Th.\ddeus  J. 
DuLSKi  of  Che  Committee  on  Post  Offic2 
and  Civil  Service:  and  Chairman  George 
P.  Miller  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

The    ranking    minority    members    of 
three  standing  committees  are  among  the 
Republican  cosponsors  of  the  legislation. 
Congresswoman  Florence  P.  Dwyer  of 
Government    Operations;    Congressma-i 


John  P.  Saylor  of  Interior;  and  Con- 
gressman J.MviEs  G.  Pulton  of  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

Among  the  other  cospon.sors  are  nu- 
merous senior  Members  of  the  House,  as 
well  as  other  Members  who  are  deter- 
mined to  establish  the  machinery  to 
enable  every  low- income  family  in  this 
country  to  be  able  to  buy  sufficient  food 
for  good  nutrition. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  is  essential 
if  the  food  stamp  program  is  to  be  ex- 
tended to  all  of  the  States  and  to  hun- 
dreds of  counties  which  should  have  it 
but  which  cannot  be  included  because  of 
present  limitations  in  the  food  stamp  law 
on  the  appropriation  of  funds. 

LIST    OF    SPONSORS     BY     STATES 

Following.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  co- 
sponsors  of  my  bill  by  States: 

Alaska:  Mr.  Pollock. 

Arizona:  Mr.  Udall. 

California:  Mr.  John.son,  Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Cohelan. 
Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Edwards,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr. 
HOLiFiELD.  Mr.  Corman.  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 
Brown.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son, Mr.  V.an  Deerlin.  and  Mr.  Tunney. 

Colorado:  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Evans,  and 
Mr.  Aspinall. 

Connecticut:  Mr.  Daddario.  Mr.  St. 
Onge,  and  Mr.  Irwin. 

Florida:  Mr.  Pepper. 

Hawaii:  Mr.  Matsunaga  and  Mrs. 
Mink. 

Illinois:  Mr.  Dawson,  Mr.  O'Hara.  Mr. 
Kluczynski.  Mr.  Ronan.  Mr.  Annun'zio. 
Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Pucinski.  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Shipley,  and  Mr.  Price. 

Indiana:     Mr.     Brademas     and     Mr. 

J.ACOBS. 

Kentucky :  Mr.  Perkins. 

Maine:  Mr.  Kyros  and  Mr.  Hathaway. 

Massachusetts:  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Phil- 
bin,  Mr.  DoNOHtTE,  and  Mr.  O'Neill. 

Michigan:  Mr.  Rur^r:.  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr. 
Dices,  Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Din- 
GELL.  and  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Minnesota :  Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Fraser  and 
Mr.  Blatnik. 

Montana:  Mr.  Olsen. 

New  Jersey:  Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr.  Ro- 
DiNo.  Mr.  MiNisH.  Mrs.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher, and  Mr.  Daniels. 

New  Mexico:  Mr.  Walker. 

New  York:  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Tenzer.  Mr. 
Halpern.  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Rose.^thal, 
Mr.  Carey,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 
Scheuer.  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Reid,  Mr. 
Resnick.  Mr.  Button,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  and  Mr.  Dulski 

Ohio:  Mr.  Feighan  and  Mr.  Vanik. 

Pennsylvania:  Mr.  Barrett.  Mr.  Nix, 
Mr.  Byrne,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr. 
Moorhead.  Mr.  Rogney',  Mr.  Saylor,  Mr. 
Morgan,  and  Mr.  Ftjlton. 

Rhode  Island:  Mr.  St  Germain  and 
Mr.  Tiernan. 

South  Carolina:  Mr.  McMillan. 

South  Dakota:  Mr.  Reifel. 

Tennessee:  Mr.  F^jlton  and  Mr.  An- 
derson. 

Texas:  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Eckhardt,  Mr. 
Wright,  and  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Washington:  Mr.  Adams. 

West  Virginia:  Mr.  Slack,  Mr. 
Hechler.  and  Mr.  Kee. 

Wisconsin:  Mr.  Kastenmeier  and  Mr. 
Reuse. 


FARMERS      AND      CONSTMERS      HAVE      A      MUTUAL 
INTEREST     IN     PROGRAM 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  list  is,  as  I  said,  a 
most  impressive  one.  but  it  does  not  in- 
clude all  of  the  Members  who  I  am  sure 
recognize  the  tremendous  value  of  the 
food  stamp  program  in  assuring  decent 
standards  of  nutrition  for  all  Americans, 
and  who  have  supported  tliis  program 
in  past  votes  in  the  House. 

I  will  gladly  welcome  additional  co- 
sponsors,  particularly  oetween  now  and 
the  opening  of  hearings  next  Tuesday. 
I  tried  to  reach  and  invite  all  of  those 
whose  vot^s  last  year  or  4  yoar.s  ago  in- 
dicated basic  support  for  this  program, 
but  I  am  sure  I  inad\eitently  mi.ssed 
.some  of  them,  and  that  others  who  would 
be  willing  to  cosponsor  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  rer.d  th'?  letters  I  .sent 
to  them  on  this  sub.)ect  last  month. 

In  any  event.  I  think  that  when  108 
Members  of  the  House  join  in  a  legisla- 
tive objective  of  this  nature,  and  go  to 
the  length  of  lending  their  names  to  a 
specific  piece  of  legislation,  the  commit- 
tee which  has  jurisdiction  over  that  leg- 
i-slation  cannot  help  but  be  impres.sed 
by  the  magnitude  of  House  support.  Nu- 
merous additional  Members  have  prom- 
ised me  their  full  support  on  the  House 
floor,  so  I  am  sure  that  if  we  can  get 
the  legislation  to  the  floor — as  I  fully 
intend  to  try  to  do— it  will  pass  over- 
whelmingly. 

As  Members  from  rural  areas  know, 
there  is  a  farm  subsidy  bill  pending  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee.  Many  of  us 
from  urban  areas  have  supported  farm 
legislation  in  the  past,  but  we  have  not 
appreciated  the  manner  in  which  the 
committee  handling  farm  legislation  has 
opposed,  or  tried  to  cripple,  the  one  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Aiiriculture 
which  helps  our  low-income  families  to 
buy  the  food  products  v.hich  farm  sup- 
port legislation  makes  somewhat  more 
expensive  than  they  would  be  if  we  did 
not  put  a  floor  under  producer  prices. 

Enlightened  farm  organizations,  such 
as  the  FaiTners  Union,  the  Granse.  and 
the  National  Farmers  Organization,  rec- 
ognize the  mutuality  of  interest  of  farm- 
ers and  consumers  as  reflected  in  the 
food  stamp  program.  So  I  have  high 
hopes  that  we  can  remove  the  inadequate 
ceiling  in  effect  for  fiscal  1969  for  the 
food  stamp  program  and  also  make  pos- 
sible adequate  appropriations  for  the 
subsequent  3  fiscal  years  as  well. 

After  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  better 
way  is  there  to  help  the  farmer  than  to 
enable  millions  of  additional  Americans 
to  buy  fresh  meats,  fresh  milk,  fresh 
vegetables,  fresh  fruits,  and  all  of  the 
other  good  nutritious  foods  in  the  super- 
market? 

TEXT  OF  BILL 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 
\  bill  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asse?nbled,  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  16  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  (A)  by  deleting  from 
the  first  sentence  the  phrase  "not  in  e.xce6s  of 
$225,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969;"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1969,    1970,    1971,    and    1972;"    and    (B)    by 


adding  at  the  end  of  the  subsection  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  'On  or  before  January  20 
of  each  year,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  setting  forth  operations 
under  this  .-^ct  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year  and  projecting  needs  for  the  ensuing 
calendar  year." 


quarrel  with  the  present  Armed  Forces 
retirement  plan.  Surely  this  mu.st  have 
been  an  oversight  in  1958.  It  should  have 
been  corrected  .sooner,  and  I  urge  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  act  quickly  and 
favorably  to  make  good  on  an  old 
promise. 


TO  HONOR  A  PROMISE 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ot  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide retired  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  with  pensions  equal  to  the  pen- 
sions which  were  promised  to  them  at 
the  time  they  retired.  Traditionally,  re- 
tired members  of  the  Armed  Forces  had 
their  retired  pay  determined  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  active  duty  pay  of  persons 
of  similar  rank.  Tlius,  when  active  duty 
pay  went  up,  retired  pay  also  went  up. 
In  1958.  however,  all  this  was  changed. 
The  1958  Pay  Act  made  substantial 
changes  in  the  way  retired  pay  is  com- 
puted. Now,  retired  pay  is  initially  deter- 
mined as  a  percentage  of  existing  active 
duty  pay.  Future  changes,  however,  are 
not  dependent  on  changes  in  active  duty 
pay.  Rather,  retired  pay  is  increased  as 
the  cost-of-living  index  goes  up. 

At  the  time  this  change  was  made,  I 
am  sure  it  was  made  in  good  faith.  But, 
what  was  not  taken  into  con.sideration 
was  the  fact  that  while  .such  a  change 
might  be  made  in  good  faith  with  regard 
to  future  retirement.';,  making  it  effective 
for  past  retiremf^nts  had  violated  a  moral 
commitment.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1958  we 
had,  in  effect  if  not  in  law,  an  under- 
standing with  the  pre- 1958  retirees 
which  said  that  their  retirement  pay 
would  be  based  on  current  active  duty 
pay.  When  Congress  passed  the  1958  Pay 
Act.  it  violated  that  understanding.  Had 
it  been  a  contract  between  private  indi- 
viduals, such  action  would  not  have  been 
tolerated.  Arc  we  to  continue  to  let  the 
Federal  Government  violate  this  un- 
derstanding with  our  military  personnel? 

I  should  not  condone  such  an  action 
regardless  of  who  is  involved.  It  is, 
though,  especially  .sad  that  this  action 
was  taken  with  regard  to  men  who  served 
their  country  so  well  and  so  long  through 
the  two  World  Wars.  Korea,  and  numer- 
ous other  lesser  actions.  Some  of  them 
ser\'ed  in  France  in  1918  and  again  in 
1944.  others  in  the  Pacific  islands  in  1943 
and  1944  and  in  Korea  in  1950  and  1951. 
These  men  not  only  saw  their  duty  and 
did  it.  but  did  it  extremely  well.  I  ask 
this  House  to  do  as  well  by  these  men 
as  they  did  by  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  is  really  no  more 
than  a  grandfather  clause.  It  does  noth- 
ing to  upset  the  present  pension  system 
which  would  go  on  as  before  with  respect 
to  those  who  retired  after  it  became 
effective.  It  would,  however,  preserve — 
or  perhaps  recreate  is  a  more  accurate 
term — the  retirement  rights  of  those  who 
retired  before  the  1958  change  became 
effective.  Had  the  1958  act  had  such  a 
grandfather   clause,   I   should   have   no 


CAUSES 


OP   THE    BREAKDOWN 
LAW  AND  ORDER 
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Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
Th«re  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
a  time  in  which  not  only  every  Member 
of  Congress,  but  all  thinking  Americans, 
are  deeply  and  gravely  concerned  over 
the  direction  in  which  this  countr\'  is 
facing  and  the  causes  of  the  breakdown 
of  law  and  order,  I  want  to  submit  for 
con.sideration  the  address  delivered  by 
Dr.  Miller  Upton,  president  of  Beloit 
College.  Beloit,  Wis,  In  his  addre.ss  be- 
fore the  American  A.s.sociation  of  Ad- 
vertising Agencies  at  the  Greenbrier. 
Wliite  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  on  April 
26,  1968.  he  has  set  out  very  clearly  the 
ba.sis  for  troubles  which  beset  us  as  a 
nation.  His  remarks  pinpoint  our  great- 
est need — a  need  for  a  moral  revolution. 
His  address  is  entitled  "For  Want  of 
a  Gyroscope,  Society  Is  Lost."  It  is  cer- 
tainly refrc.shin.2  to  have  a  man  of  Dr. 
Uptons  caliber  and  .stature  sijeak  with 
such  clarity  on  a  subject  which  concerns 
all  of  us.  I  highly  commend  a  careful 
reading  of  this  outstanding  address  by 
my  colleagues  and  include  it  in  the 
Record  .so  that  it  can  have  the  v.ide  dis- 
tribution it  certainly  deserves: 
For  Want  cjf  a  Gyroscope.  Society  Is  Lost 
iBv  Miller  Upton,  president.  Beloit  College, 
before  the  American  Association  of  Adver- 
tising Agencies,  the  Oreenbrier,  White 
SlUpiiur   Springs.   W.   Va  .   April   26,    1968 » 

I  considered  entitling  my  remarks  today 
"The  Tyranny  of  Freedom."  But  as  I  devel- 
oped the  theme  of  what  I  v%-anted  to  say  I 
realized  that  it  was  not  freedom  per  se  which 
tyrannizes  but  rather  the  absence  of  a  gyro- 
scope to  rerve  as  a  moral  balance  to  free  men. 
I  submit  that  man  can  be  free  only  when  his 
actions  ,'ire  lield  in  check  by  a  built-in  moral 
gyroscope  which  gives  bal.ance  and  dlre<:tlon 
to  his  individual  actions. 

We  fail  to  recognize  and  accept  this  rather 
obvious  point.  I  believe,  because  we  are  so 
very  imprecise  in  our  understanding  of  free- 
dom. The  term  has  come  to  produce  a  con- 
ditioned refiex  of  good,  and  -so  we  accept  It 
on  face  value  without  really  grappling  with 
its  full  significance. 

What  the  term  freedom  means  to  me  is  the 
social  situation  in  which  each  individual 
member  of  the  .society  possesses  the  author- 
ity for  governing  ills  own  behavior  and  his 
own  actions.  Clearly,  the  term  is  a  relative 
one,  for  situations  will  differ  .as  to  the  degree 
of  such  individual  authority  possessed.  There 
probably  has  never  been  any  society  in  which 
the  individual  member  had  complete  au- 
thority over  his  behavior  and  actloris.  .^nd 
there  probably  could  never  be  a  society  in 
which  the  individvial  member  had  no  au- 
thority over  his  own  behavior  and  actions. 
But  despite  the  absence  of  these  extremes 
there  is  still  a  wide  band  within  which  the 
amount  of  authority  granted  the  individual 
can  vary. 


When  we  speak  of  authority  in  this  Indi- 
vidual sense  we  must  recognize  that  author- 
ity in  general  is  the  amalgam  which  holds 
society  together.  And  the  inoet  elementary 
student  of  administration  is  acqu.-unted  with 
the  cardinal  principle  that  responsibility  and 
authority  must  at  all  times  be  commen- 
surate with  one  another.  One  must  not  be 
given  authority  unless  he  Ls  CHpable  of 
accepting  and  discharging  the  ref.ponsibil- 
iiles  involved.  And  one  dare  not  accept  re- 
.sponslblhty  lor  something  imless  he  poe- 
ses-ses  the  authority  to  carry  it  out 

Therefore,  when  we  speak  of  a  "free  so- 
cietv"  what  we  must  mean  is  that  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  that  society  are  prp.nted 
the  authority  to  act  voluntarily  and  without 
restraint — again,  of  course,  in  a  relative  sense 
only.  But  in  being  granted  such  authority 
for  one's  own  behavior  It  follows  that  one 
must  bear  the  social  responsibilities  In- 
volved^that  is,  he  must  behave  in  such  a 
wav  as  Is  consistent  with  that  society's  csfen- 
tlai  standard  of  value.  This  standard  of  value 
need  not  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  govern- 
mental legislation,  but  it  does  need  to  be  a 
norm  of  behavior  which  the  bulk  of  the 
members  of  society  accepts  as  valid,  whether 
Intellectually  or  emotionally.  We  too  often 
confuse  government  and  society  as  synony- 
mous. 

if  the  society  has  no  standard  of  value  by 
which  to  hold  Individual  behavior  account- 
able—no moral  gyroscope — then  It  is  bound 
to  flounder  In  Its  flight  and  to  gee  and  haw 
uncontrollably.  In  short,  a  free  society  is 
possible  only  when  that  society  has  an  over- 
riding commitment  by  which  Its  individual 
members  are  held  responsible.  If  It  does  not 
have  a  basis  for  such  authority,  it  must  and 
win  invent  one  in  order  to  keep  the  society 
from  disintegrating. 

History  is  replete  ■with  examples  of  this 
phenomenon  The  authority  of  God  r.s  de- 
veloped by  Moses  and  the  Jews,  the  authority 
of  the  duine  right  of  kings,  the  authority  of 
the  philosophy  of  natural  law.  the  authority 
of  constitutional  law.  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat.  Aryan  superiority,  are  all  means 
by  which  particular  societies  have  tried  to 
establish  an  atithorlty  for  preser\lng  them- 
selves. They  seem  to  be  able  to  be  grouped 
into  two  classes:  those  whirh  rely  more 
heavily  upon  the  authority  of  government 
and  tliose  which  rely  more  heavily  upon  the 
authority  of  God. 

Btit  regardless  of  the  form  the  social  au- 
thority takes,  the  real  vitality  of  any  society 
Is  dependent  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
authority  can  be  delegated  to  the  individual 
members^that  is,  the  amount  of  individual 
freedom  which  prevails.  And  this  in  turn  is 
dependent  upon  the  ability  and  willingness 
of  the  individual  members  to  identify  with 
the  basis  of  the  authority— the  state  In  the 
one  case  and  God  In  the  other. 

What  holds  trtie  for  society  as  a  whole  also 
holds  true  for  the  individual.  When  individ- 
uals cannot  Identify  with  the  basis  of  the 
social  authority  and  do  not  have  a  compen- 
sating gyroscope  of  their  own — some  means 
of  detecting  right  from  wTone — they  are  lost 
souls,  without  purpose,  ambition  or  direc- 
tion. As  a  consequence,  they  lack  a  sense  of 
confidence  and  security  and  in  their  panic 
either  seek  some  form  of  psychological  es- 
cape, such  as  the  contemporary  Hippie  move- 
ment and  the  religion  of  psychedelic  drugs, 
or  grasp  frantically  for  any  and  all  kinds  of 
messlahs  or  absolutes. 

Without  commitment  to  som""  form  of 
social  value,  in  short,  man  cannot  realize  the 
potential  of  man.  Without  some  reliable 
moral  gyroscope  any  man  inevitably  becomes 
a  victim  of  his  own  ignorance,  of  his  own 
psychotic  anxieties,  of  his  own  psychotic  de- 
sire for  peer  a''ceptance.  of  his  own  .ammal 
instincts,  .^nd  in  such  a  state  he  becomes 
easy  prey  for  the  glii.  promises  of  the  ever- 
present  false  messiah.  or  to  be  constantly 
tryrannlzed  by  all  forms  of  "homemade",  er- 
satz dogma. 
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Such  a  man  cannot  even  be  creative,  for 
true  creative  achievement  Is  dependent  upon 
rigorous  discipline,  and  such  discipline  Is 
lacklne  if  there  is  an  absence  of  purpo6e  or 
goals.  We  too  often  confuse  random  Imagin- 
ing and  random  expression  with  creative 
Imagination  and  creative  works. 

Now.  If  what  I  have  been  describing  in 
generalized  terms  has  some  resemblance  to 
the  state  of  our  contemporary  social  condi- 
tion. It  is  not  by  accident.  I  can  assure  you 
I  have  become  deeply  disturbed  over  the 
confused  and  depressed  state  of  mind  to 
which  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  drift  for 
want  of  a  moral  gyroscope  And  I've  decided 
to  take  It  out  on  you 

I  am  tired  and  resentful  of  being  tyran- 
nized by  excessive  profanities  and  obsceni- 
ties: I'm  tired  of  big.  Impersonal  cocktail 
parties;  I'm  tired  of  having  to  try  to  find 
meaning  In  ridiculous  art;  I'm  tired  of  look- 
ing for  excuses  for  the  lawbreaker  or  the 
social  deviant  and  I'm  tired  of  the  social 
Injustice  which  provides  these  lawbreakers 
an  easy  excuse;  I'm  tired  of  the  abuse  of 
economic  freedom  by  some  businessmen;  and 
I'm  tired  of  the  abuse  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the- press  by  pornographers  and  prop- 
agandists; I'm  tired  of  voting  for  people 
I  know  practically  nothing  about  in  the 
name  of  political  freedom  and  democracy; 
I'm  tired  of  war;  I'm  tired  of  violence;  I'm 
tired  of  our  religious  leaders  lacking  faith 
in  their  religion;  I'm  tired  of  the  hypocrisy 
of  the  adult  world,  and  I'm  tired  of  the 
young  Justifying  their  own  inadequacies  on 
the  basis  of  it:  I'm  tired  of  being  tolerant  of 
all  Individual  misbehavior  on  the  basis  of 
moral  relativism;  Im  tired  of  being  vic- 
timized by  low  political  ambition  on  the 
part  of  our  civic  leaders;  and  most  of  all 
I'm  tired  of  having  my  life  tyrarmlzed  by  a 
society  which  seems  to  have  lost  its  capacity 
for  determining  right  from  wrong. 

M.»ybe  I'm  just  tired!  But  what  worries 
me  deeply  is  that  I'm  afraid  there  are  many 
who  feel  the  w,»y  I  do.  making  us  all  vulner- 
able to  the  siren  song  of  still  another  and 
more  dangeroi  s  tyrannv — the  tyranny  of  a 
false  messiah  There  liave  always  been  such 
ready  to  jump  Into  the  breach  when  a  society 
verges  or  disintegration  for  lack  of  a  moral 
gyroscope.  Ordf  r  is  restored  but  only  at  the 
sacrifice  of  individual  freedom  In  sliort.  the 
value  system  of  a  willful  tyrant  is  Imposed 
upon  all  And  oftentimes  it  is  accepted  eag- 
erly, for  the  security  of  an  imposed  code  of 
behavior  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  confusion 
and  despair  that  accompanies  no  code  at  all. 

There  would  seem  to  be  only  one  solution: 
each  person  in  society  must  be  firmly  and 
responsibly  committed  to  a  rule  of  life  from 
which  he  develops  his  own  values.  And  In 
this  regard,  a  commitment  to  freedom  Is 
not  enough;  he  must  use  this  opporttinlty  of 
freedom  to  commit  his  life  to  some  higher 
purpose. 

A  man  can  never  assume  to  be  absolutely 
free  He  is  by  physiological  and  psychological 
condition  a  part  of  the  whole  He  therefore 
cannot  b«  even  relatively  free  unless  his  Ufa 
Is  grounded  in  some  value  system  which  Is 
consistent    with    the    realities    of    society. 

But  a  corresponding  imperative  is  that  his 
value  system  be  consciously  adopted  and 
constantly  tested  for  authenticity.  It  must 
be  more  than  a  conditioned  reflex,  for  the 
possible  tyranny  of  an  untested  and  unra- 
tlonallzed  value  system  can  be  as  danger- 
ous as  no  value  system  at  all. 

This  fact  partly  explains  our  confusion 
of  the  day.  Many  of  our  traditional  values 
have  come  under  attack  because  they  were 
too  often  adhered  to  blindly  and  emotion- 
ally rather  than  rationally.  But  those  who 
attack  them  have  nothing  of  substance  to 
substitute  In  their  place. 

■Within  my  life  span  alone  we  have  oscil- 
lated between  the  extremes  of  an  author- 
itarian morallsm  to  a  permissive  relativism. 
A  morallsm.  for  example,  which  made  hu- 
man nudity  ol>scene  and  human  sex  dubiotis 


(or  at  best  a  neceesajy  evU).  And  a  rela- 
tivism which  makes  any  moralizing  vulgar.  A 
religious  morality  founded  on  love  often  pros- 
tituted to  serve  the  ends  of  moralistic  big- 
otry, nationalistic  military  ambitions,  and 
denominational  egocentric  Ism.  And  a  moral 
relativism  which  claims  that  every  act  must 
be  judged  on  the  basis  of  prevailing  circum- 
stance rather  than  any  guiding  principle 
or   absolute. 

Neither  extreme,  of  course,  can  serve  as  a 
suitable  social  gyroscope.  They  have  come 
Into  existence  as  reactions  against  prevailing 
conditions  and  not  as  logical  phllasophlcal 
positions.  Nowhere  Is  this  clearer  than  among 
the  moral  relativists  of  the  day.  For  we  find 
among  their  numbers  ?ome  of  the  most 
vocal  and  active  opponents  of  war.  poverty 
and  r.iclal  discrimination.  Their  actions,  in 
other  words,  belie  their  philosophical  proc- 
lamations, for  if  there  Is  no  ;xbsolute  by 
which  to  judge  right  and  wrong,  there  can 
be  no  ultimate  worth  to  man  and  his  exist- 
ence: so  what  does  it  matter  If  we  mistreat 
one  another  or  even  obliterate  the  human 
race'' 

Their  position  instead  of  being  logical  is 
a  rather  understandable  emotional  reaction 
against  the  hypocrisy  of  the  prevailing  order. 
By  whom  should  the  Inhuman  practices  of 
W6U-.  exploitation.  Injustice  and  perversion 
be  opposed  more  than  those  who  profess  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man! 

This  reaction  of  the  contemporary  moral 
relativist,  however,  as  so  much  emotional 
reaction.  Is  a  form  of  artificial  religion  bnrn 
of  resentment  and  even  hostllitv  'What  we 
need  is  not  this  kind  of  resentful  reaction 
but  rather  the  better  blending  of  perform- 
ance and  faith — a  condition  which  requires 
that  the  faith  In  turn  be  authentic  and  not 
spurious— a  faith  that  can  serve  as  a  true 
benchmark  by  which  to  measure  social 
values  and  Individual  behavior 

For  me  It  is  enough  to  have  abiding  faith 
In  the  ultimate  destiny  and  worth  of  man. 
Given  this  as  our  moral  gyroscope  It  Is  not 
difficult  to  develop  stabilizing  norms  for  in- 
dividual behavior. 

All  I  have  been  trying  to  say.  I  suppose,  is 
that  man  does  not  live  by  man  alone  This 
in  Itself  is  not  a  startling  revelation.  The 
Important  thing  Is  to  determine  what  It 
means  for  our  lives  right  now. 

I  stand  with  the  young  people  of  the  day 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  conditions  as  they 
observe  them  and  maintain  that  we  must 
have  a  moral  revolution.  But  I  do  not  agree 
with  their  solutions  or  their  methods.  'What 
Is  called  for  is  replacing  our  moral  stance, 
or  absence  thereof,  with  another — hopefully 
a  more  honest  and  authentic  one  It  does  not 
mean  substituting  a  form  of  moral  rela- 
tivism, which  in  essence  is  no  moral  stance 
at  all  And  It  does  not  mean  the  use  of  vio- 
lence in  the  name  of  non-violence,  for  such 
in  Itself  is  a  denial  of  moral  behavior  If  we 
truly  believe  in  the  destiny  of  man  and  there- 
fore the  dignity  and  Importance  of  every 
man. 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  you  In  adver- 
tising and  we  In  education  have  something 
very  much  In  common  in  this  whole  en- 
deavor. Both  serve  the  end  of  Influencing 
attitudes.  And  although  our  separate  respon- 
sibilities in  this  regard  are  ordinarily  widely 
different.  It  Is  not  unthinkable  to  me  that 
they  could  be  joined  at  this  one  point.  For 
example.  I  would  hope  that  advertising,  with 
Its  substantial  Influence  on  the  mass  mind, 
will  not  stoop  to  deceive  and  misrepresent 
or  that  It  will  not  establish  its  standards 
in  terms  of  merely  accommodating  the  as- 
sumed tastes  of  the  masses,  as  is  so  often 
charged.  In  our  society  of  relative  economic 
freedom  you  have  been  granted  substantial 
authority  for  Individual  action  and  unless 
you  use  this  authority  responsibly  from  the 
social  standpoint  it  will  slowly  but  certainly 
be  taken  from  you. 

I  see  no  reason  why  advertising  at  all  levels 


and  in  all  media  should  not  support  those 
moral  imperatives  upon  which  the  existence 
of  a  free  society  depends.  And  I  see  nothing 
at  all  inconsistent  in  tills  statement  with 
the  demands  of  an  economic  system  founded 
upon  private  property,  individual  initiative 
and  the  profit  motive.  Economic  freedom  Is 
as  much  dependent  iipon  high  and  consist- 
ent standards  of  individual  morality  fis  any 
other  aspect  of  a  free  society.  Particularly 
when  considered  in  the  long-run  or  ongoing 
sense. 

Idealistic?  Most  certainly  yes! 

Impractical?  Most  certainly  no! 

We  are  too  prone  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  concept  of  idealism  is  .set  opposite  the 
concept  of  fat.ilism.  not  realism.  And  in  tills 
world  of  doubt  as  to  what  Is  and  Is  not  real, 
it  Ls  far  safer  and  better  to  approach  it  from 
the  perspective  of  idealism  rather  than  fatal- 
ism! 

For  want  of  a  nail,  you  will  remember,  the 
shoe  was  lost:  for  want  of  the  shoe,  the  horse 
was  lost:  for  want  of  the  horse,  the  rider 
was  lost. 

For  want  of  a  gyroscope  society  Is  lost! 


CUT  OUT  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  an 
increase  in  income  taxes  being  discussed 
throughout  the  country,  I  call  on  the 
membership  of  this  House  to  eliminate 
all  foreign  aid  funds  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  as  a  beginning  step  to  cut  expenses 
immediately  in  an  effort  to  save  the 
American  taxpayers'  much- needed  dol- 
lars. 

If  we  can  accomplish  this  reduction  in 
expenditures  it  will  save  the  taxpayers 
S2.9  billion.  There  are  ah-eady  enough 
funds  in  the  foreign  aid  pipeline  which 
have  not  been  spent  to  take  care  of  all 
military  assistance  needs  channeled 
through  this  program. 

It  is  unthinkable  to  me  that  this  ad- 
ministration would  ask  for  a  10-percent 
surcharge  tax  while  at  the  same  time 
throwing  away  billions  of  dollars  in  for- 
eign and  and  domestic  giveaway  pro- 
grams. The  door  must  be  shut  on  un- 
necessary spending. 

In  addition  to  the  elimination  of  for- 
eign aid,  there  are  many  other  avenues  to 
cut  spending  by  at  least  $6  billion  with- 
out damaging  our  economy. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  in  1945, 
the  United  States  has  doled  out  about 
$125  billion  in  foreign  aid  to  more  than 
100  countries  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
If  you  add  interest,  total  foreign  aid 
spending  approaches  $160  billion. 

Nearly  $38  billion  of  this  vast  sum  was 
given  foreign  nations  in  tiie  6  fiscal  years 
from  1961  to  1966,  inclusive,  and  the  aid 
program  has  been  continued,  of  course, 
since  the  close  of  the  1966  fiscal  year 
nearly  2  years  ago. 

However,  the  rise  in  anti-American 
sentiment,  which  has  been  especially 
acute  in  recent  years,  points  up  this  ques- 
tion addressed  to  President  Johnson  some 
time  ago  by  Senator  Everett  M.  Djrksen. 
Illinois  Republican  and  Senate  minority 
leader,  and  Representative  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  Michigan  Republican  and  House 
minority  leader: 


■Why  are  we  losing  our  money  and  our 
friends? 

The  foremost  beneficiary  of  American 
generosity  has  been  Prance,  which,  from 
1945  through  the  1966  fiscal  year,  re- 
ceived more  than  $9.4  billion.  Yet  France, 
under  Charles  de  Gaulle,  has  adopt<-d  in 
tlie  last  few  years  an  attitude  boi-dering 
on  hostility  toward  the  United  States, 
including  an  attack  on  the  dollar,  fram 
wliicli  she  has  drawn  so  much  suste- 
nance. Let  us  make  France  pay  her  debts 
to  the  United  States  and  show  De  Gaulle 
that  he  does  not  run  this  country. 

Another  beneficiary  has  been  Nasser's 
Eiiypt,  which  received  SIX  billion.  Yet 
Egypt  at  the  present  time  is  generally 
I'ccognized  as  the  chief  ally  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Middle  East,  and  an  instru- 
ment whereby  Russia  is  seekinti  to  '.:ain 
supiemacy  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Being  against  foreign  aid  is  nothing 
new  for  me.  I  have  consistently  voted 
against  foreign  giveaway  progi-ams  and 
unnecessai'y  domestic  spending  duiing 
my  6  years  in  Congress. 

Other  spending  cuts  could  be  lealized 
by  iX)stponing  giant  research  nrouiams. 
and  the  race  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon. 
Easily,  an  additional  S3  billion  cut  could 
be  added  to  the  foreign  aid  elimination 
which  would  bring  total  reductions  up 
to  86  billion. 

Before  there  is  any  tax  increase  there 
must  be  a  cut  in  spending,  but  we  must 
protect  the  value  of  our  dollar  at  any 
cost. 


CREDIT  UNIONS  CONTINUE  AS  ONE 
OF  THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  WEAP- 
ONS IN  THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY 
Mr.    PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   to   extend   my   re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
inception  of  the  war  on  poverty,  credit 
unions  have  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  effective  weapons.  For  rather 
than  offering  a  handout,  the  credit 
unions  offer  a  helping  hand  and  enables 
those  in  poverty  areas  to  work  their  way 
out  of  the  ghettos  and  to  better  their 
living  standard. 

Sargent  Shriver,  who  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  Director  of  the  OflQce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  Ambassador  to  France,  recog- 
nized the  value  of  credit  unions  in  the 
war  on  poverty. 

In  October  of  1965,  Mr.  Shriver  wrote 
me  a  long  letter  describing  his  plans  for 
the  use  of  credit  unions  in  combating 
poverty  throughout  the  country.  In  clos- 
ing, Sargent  Shriver  wrote: 

You  can  be  sure  that  In  the  future,  as  now, 
any  community  action  program  Interested  In 
organizing  a  credit  union  as  part  of  Its  pro- 
gram win  receive  our  wholehearted  backing 
In  getting  started. 

The  theme  of  credit  imions  for  the  low 
income  Is  being  carried  on  throughout 
the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Union's 
Project  Moneywise,  which  trains  credit 
union  leaders  and  provides  leadership 
and  guidance  for  low-income  credit 
unions  once  they  have  begun  operations. 


This  past  week,  a  newsletter  crossed 
my  desk  which  clearly  outlines  the  out- 
standing job  that  credit  unions  are  doing 
in  fighting  poverty  in  our  country. 

Tlie  newsletter  deals  with  the  efforts  of 
the  Sixth  Avenue  Credit  Union  in  New 
Yoik  City  in  working  with  the  New  Yoi'k 
City  Housin.i,'  Authonty  Alfred  E  Smith 
development  m  making  loans  available 
.so  that  pensons  of  low  income  may  better 
their  liousin-'  standards.  In  its  manage- 
ment new.sletter.  the  Allied  E.  Smith  de- 
velopment devoted  a  full  page  printed  in 
Chinese.  Spauisli.  and  English  advising 
area  i-csidents  of  the  liclp  that  they  may 
receive  thi-ough  tlie  credit  union.  Since 
both  the  development  and  the  credit 
union  arc  located  on  the  edue  of  China- 
town and  botli  serve  many  Cliinese  fam- 
ilies, it  was  neces.'^aiy  in  make  the  infor- 
mation available  in  Chinese. 

For  the  i^ast  5  years,  the  Sixth  Avenue 
Credit  Union  has  been  specializing  in 
loans  for  the  purchase  of  middle-income 
cao))evatAo  .:nartments.  Wliile  approxi- 
mately 20  ijescent  of  the  credit  union's 
members  have  been  low-income  families, 
the  credit  union  now  seeks  to  r.el])  more 
low-income  families  and,  therciorc,  is 
extenriinR  its  .services  to  the  Alfred  E. 
Smith  development. 

Many  of  the  families  helped  by  the 
credit  union  through  its  equity  loan  pi'o- 
gram  orieinally  came  liom  low-income 
neighborhoods.  These  families  would  not 
have  been  able  to  move  into  a  middle- 
income  cooperative  without  the  aid  of 
the  credit.  The  ci'edit  union  has  helped 
rnoi-e  than  700  families  with  loans  total- 
ing moi-e  than  SI  million.  Families  can 
boi-iow  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  equity 
investment  for  a  period  of  5  years  at  an 
interest  rate  lower  than  that  available 
at  most  banks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sixth  Avenue  Credit 
Union  is.  indeed,  operating  in  the  tiue 
credit  union  .spiiit  that  the.se  institutions 
serve  not  tor  ijrofit  but  for  service. 


TRUTH   IN   LENDING,   AMEN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  i-e- 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Margolius,  the  noted  consumer  af- 
faii's  expert,  has  devoted  a  recent  column 
to  the  passage  of  the  truth-in-lending 
bill.  S.  5.  as  amended.  Mr.  Margolius' 
column  is  worth  reading  since  it  con- 
tains an  excellent  and  accurate  reflec- 
tion on  the  difficulties  in  .securing  final 
enactment  of  the  law.  He  cives  due  and 
p:-ope'-  credit  to  the  determination  of 
our  colleague,  Congresswoman  Sullivan, 
stating : 

The  pending  new  law.  planned  to  go  Into 
effect  July  1,  1969.  will  be  a  whole  truth-ln- 
lending  law.  thanks  to  the  determination 
of  U.S.  Rep.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan  of  Missouri. 
She  refused  to  accept  the  part-truth  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  summer.  For  six 
weeks  this  spring,  with  the  backing  of  her 
fellow  Congressmen  at  every  confrontation, 
Mrs.  Sullivan  argued  and  out-maneuvered 
The  Senators  on  a  House-Senate  conference 


committee  who  wanted  a  weaker  law — all 
except  U.S.  Sen.  William  Proxmlre  of  Wis- 
consin. He  preferred  the  whole  truth. 

Mr.  Margolius  mentions  the  useful 
sui^port  from  various  public  interest 
groups  as  well  as  "bitter  lobbying"  of 
its  opponents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  Mr.  Sidney  Maigolius' 
column  entitled  "Tiulh  in  Lending. 
Amen"  which  appears  in  the  May  30. 
1968,  issue  of  the  Machinist,  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Truth  in  Lending,  Amen 
(By  Sidney  Margolius) 

It  took  20  years  of  constant  effort  by  labor 
unions,  co-ops  and  credit  unions,  and  then 
eight  years  of  IjattUng  In  Congress.  But  the 
public  Is  getting  a  truth-ln-lendlng  law  that 
finally  will  end  some  of  the  most  widespread 
fooling  of  consumers. 

Tlie  pending  new  law.  planned  to  go  Into 
elTect  July  1.  1969.  will  be  a  whole  truth-ln- 
lendlng  law.  thanks  to  the  determination  of 
U.S.  Rep.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan  of  Missouri. 
She  refused  to  accept  the  part- truth  bill 
p.a»ssed  by  the  Senate  last  summer.  For  six 
weeks  this  spring,  with  the  backing  of  her 
fellow  Congressmen  at  every  confrontation. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  argued  and  out-maneuvered 
the  Senators  on  a  House-Senate  conference 
committee  who  wanted  a  weaker  law— all 
except  U.S.  .Sen.  William  Proxmlre  of  Wis- 
consin. He  preferred  the  whole  truth. 

The  victory  represented  a  heroic  effort  in- 
volving hundreds  of  hours  of  arguing  with 
the  Senators.  What  was  won  wfts  a  require- 
ment that  not  only  banks,  loan  companies 
and  installment  sellers,  but  department 
stores  and  mall-order  houses  must  tell  the 
true  annual  rates  on  their  revolving  charge 
accounts. 

When  the  law  becomes  effective,  for  the 
first  time  you  will  know  what  interest  rate 
you  are  actually  paying,  and  will  be  able 
to  compare  rates.  You  will  know,  for  ex- 
ample, that  when  a  bank  says  It  charges  a 
"discount"  of  $6  per  SlOO  on  a  personal 
loan,  this  Is  a  true  annual  rate  of  about  12 
per  cent;  that  a  finance  charge  of  $12  per 
SlOO  on  a  used  car  or  household  equipment 
is  approximately  24  per  cent:  that  a  loan 
company  charge  of  3  per  cent  a  month  on 
the  declining  balance  is  36  per  cent  a  year. 

REVOLVING    CREDIT    COVERED 

■you  will  know  also,  despite  the  bitter 
lobbying  by  some  chain  and  department 
stores  against  this  provision,  that  I'i  per 
cent  a  month  on  a  "revolving  charge"  or 
"junior  budget"  account  Is  the  equivalent  of 
18  per  cent  a  year. 

Now  lenders  and  sellers  will  have  to  state 
their  rates  In  a  uniform  way,  instead  of 
minimizing  the  amount  you  pay  for  credit 
and  stating  the  rate  In  several  confusing 
ways. 

You  will  be  able  to  decide  whether  you 
really  want  to  pa.y  a  loan  company  30  to 
42  per  cent  to  consolidate  your  otlier  bills 
or  for  Christmas  cash. 

When  you  buy  a  used  car  or  open  a  depart- 
ment-store account,  you  will  have  a  chance 
to  see  that  18  per  cent  Is  a  lot  more  than  12 
per  cent  or  less  a  credit  union  or  ijank  would 
charge  for  a  loan  to  make  the  same  purchase. 

Very  important,  you  will  be  able  to  see  that 
you  are  paying  12,  18  and  even  higher  per- 
centages when  your  own  savings  earn  only 
4-5  per  cent  in  savings  accounts  and  bonds. 
Then  you  can  decide  whether  It  would  not 
save  money  to  use  your  cash  and  pay  your- 
self back  each  month. 

HOME    IMPROVEMENTS 

.■\nother  important  feature  in  the  pending 
law  can  help  you  protect  yourself  against 
unknowingly  signing  a  mortgage  If  you  con- 
tract for  a  liome  improvement  Job.  If  you  do 
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not  realize  that  a  paper  you  sign  Is  really  a 
second  mortEjage  you  will  have  three  days  to 
cancel  the  agreement  Many  homeow-ners 
have  been  trlrked  this  way.  and  still  are 

Too.  those  finance  companies  and  banks 
that  regularly  deal  with  hlgh-press\ire  home- 
Improvement  sellers  while  closing  their  eyes 
to  deceptive  sales  tactics,  are  going  to  find 
that  under  the  new  law  they  won't  be  con- 
sidered so  Innocent  any  more 

Under  the  present  "holder  in  due  course"' 
provision  of  state  laws,  a  lender  who  takes 
over  your  installment  note  Is  considered  an 
Innocent  party  You  have  to  pay  the  flnance 
company  or  bank  even  if  the  seller  did  not 
perform  as  pr.-mlsed.  But  if  a  flnance  com- 
pany has  a  continuing  relationship  with  such 
a  seller,  and  the  contract  Involves  a  second 
mortgage  the  debtor  now  can  challenge  the 
lender's  "innocence" 

But  be  warned  that  this  does  not  apply  to 
many  other  installment  purchases  which  do 
not  involve  a  mortgage. 

Installment  buyers  and  borrowers  also 
should  be  warned  that  the  true-interest  law 
does  not  go  :nto  effect  until  July  1.  1969.  Mrs. 
SuUlvan  told  this  writer.  But  they  should 
begin  ristrt  away  to  ask  stores  what  annual 
interest  rtnw-they  charge,  she  advised.  "This 
will  help  give  the  stores  and  lenders  practice 
in  telling  the  annual  interest  rate,"'  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan pointed  out 

SAFEGUARDING    RIGHTS 

As  a  third  warning,  even  when  the  new 
federal  law  becomes  effective,  consumer  and 
labor  organizations,  and  you  yourself,  are 
going  to  have  to  gtiard  against  evasions  of  it. 

The  experience  in  Massachusetts,  the  first 
state  to  have  a  truth-in-lendlng  law,  shows 
that  some  auto  dealers  and  installment  sell- 
ers may  try  to  disregard  the  law.  I  found  in  a 
visit  to  Massachusetts  last  winter  that  some 
auto  dealers  openly  broke  the  law  by  adver- 
tising in  newspapers  "JS  down""  or  "?25  a 
month"  without  telling  the  full  co,=;t  and  the 
true  annual  rate.  There  they  were,  break- 
ing the  law  in  full  public  view,  and  the  au- 
thorities were  not  aware  ol  it  until  we  called 
it  to  their  attention. 

Similarly,  the  Economic  Development  Di- 
vision of  Action  for  Boston  Community  De- 
velopment, reported  a  survey  had  found  that 
in  some  sections  of  Boston,  nine  out  of  10 
furniture  and  TV  dealers  did  not  tell  the 
true  annual  rates. 

Middle-income  families  in  this  instance 
were  getting  more  benefit  out  of  the  law 
than  low-income  ones.  Banks,  department 
stores  and  credit  unions,  who  are  more  wide- 
ly used  by  families  above  the  low- Income 
level,  were  obeying  the  law  and  telling  the 
truth.  And  that  is  likely  to  be  the  case  when 
the  nationwide  law  goes  into  effect  next  year 
unless  we  all  help  police  it. 

The  pending  law  will  do  little  to  remedy 
the  other  conditions  that  lead  to  credit  de- 
ceptions, such  as  garnishees  and  the  present 
unfair  power  of  sellers  to  both  repossess  and 
get  a  judgment.  The  pending  federal  law 
will  bar  an  emplover  Jor  firing  for  only  one 
garnishee.  New  York  and  Hawaii  already 
have  strong  laws  against  firing  for  garnish- 
ees. The  other  states  have  none  at  all. 

The  real  need  is  to  outlaw  garnishees  al- 
together. Many  of  the  more  reasonable  em- 
ployers will  wait  for  at  least  two  garnishees 
in  any  case. 

But  the  new  provision  will  make  It  a  little 
harder  for  finance  companies  and  collection 
agencies  to  use  this  fear  of  Job  loss  as  a 
lever  to  force  payment  of  what  sometimes 
are  unfair  or  deceptive  debts. 


THE  NATION'S  19  MILLION  CREDIT 
UNION  MEMBERS  SUPPORT  SUR- 
TAX AND  BUDGET  LIMITATION 
BILL 

Mr.    PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   to   extend   my    re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  moiTi- 
ing  I  received  a  telegram  fiom  Mr.  J. 
Oriin  Shipe.  inanaging  director  of 
CUNA  Intetnational,  the  worldwide  as- 
sociation of  credit  unions. 

In  the  telegram.  Mr.  Shipe  informed 
me  that  tlie  executive  committee  of 
CUNA  meeting  in  emergency  session  on 
Wednesday,  unanim"ously  voted  to  en- 
dorse President  John.son's  10-peicent 
surtax  legislation  and  the  budget  limita- 
tion bill  H.R.  15414.  Such  an  endorse- 
ment cannot  be  taken  lightly  especially 
when  it  represents  the  voices  of  more 
than  19  million  credit  union  inembers  in 
the  United  States,  representing  more 
than  "23,000  credit  unions. 

It  is  gratifying  for  me  to  see  the  credit 
unions  take  such  a  strong  stand  on  fiscal 
matters.  If  there  was  ever  an  evidence 
of  grassroots  support  for  legislation,  tliis 
telegram  certainly  shows  such  support 
since  credit  union  members  come  from 
all  walks  of  life  and  are  truly  the  grass- 
roots of  our  country. 

The  telegram  referred  to  follows: 
Washington,  D.C. 

June  6,  1968. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
Washington.  DC: 

The  executive  committee  of  CUNA  Inter- 
national meeting  in  emergency  session  June 
5  unanimously  voted  endorsement  of  the 
10 'T  siulax  and  budget  limitation  bill,  H  R. 
15414.  Our  executive  committee  is  authorized 
to  establish  official  policies  of  the  organized 
credit  union  movement  representing  over  19 
million  credit  union  members  m  the  United 
States  as  painful  as  the  increased  taxes  and 
budget  cutbacks  will  be,  we  nevertheless  rec- 
ommend passage  of  this  bill  rather  than  face 
the  dangers  of  uncontrolled  inflation  with 
the  attendant  shrinkage  of  people's  savings. 
We  .ask  and  urge  that  you  support  and  vote 
for  passage  of  H.R.  15414. 

J.  Orrin  Shipe, 
.Managing  Director. 


HELEN   KELLER   MEMORIAL  STAMP 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
irMwrks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
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inSTude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Jime  3.  1968.  I  performed  the  sad  duty 
of  calling  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  death  of  my  most  courage- 
ous constituent.  Miss  Helen  Keller  of 
Easton,  Conn. 

Today,  memorial  services  will  be  con- 
ducted at  the  Washington  National 
Cathedral  for  Miss  Keller  and  I  choose 
this  sad  occasion  to  ask  the  support  of 
my  colleagues  in  recommending  to  the 
Postmaster  General  the  issuance  of  a 
memorial  postage  stamp  in  honor  of  Miss 
Keller. 

In  1965,  in  recognition  of  Miss  Kel- 
ler's achievements,  I  recommended  to 
then  Postmaster  General,  John  A,  Gro- 
nouski,  that  such  a  stamp  be  issued,  but 
the  recommendation  could  not  be   im- 


plemented because  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment is  prohibited  from  using  the 
likeness  of  a  living  individual  on  U.S. 
postage  stamps. 

I  have  today  recommended  to  Post- 
master General  Marvin  Watson  that  a 
Helen  Keller  memorial  stamp  be  issued 
at  the  earliest  pos.sible  date  and  I  in- 
clude here  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have 
addressed  to  the  Postmaster  General  in 
support  of  my  recommendation : 

Congress  of  the  United  .States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  June  5, 1968. 
Hon.  Marvin  Watso.v, 
Postmaster  Geripral. 
Post  Office  Department. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Postmaster  Genekal:  Memorial 
Services  will  be  held  today  at  the  Washing- 
ton National  Cathedral  for  Miss  Helen  Keller 
of  Easton,  Connecticut,  who  in  the  words  of 
her  advocate.  Brother  Matthew  of  Cardinal 
Spellman  High  School,  Bronx,  New  York,  was 
my  ""most  remarkable  constituent."  Miss 
Keller  whose  courage  and  achievement  In 
the  face  of  adversity  brought  international 
acclaim  to  herself  and  to  her  a.s.socIates,  suc- 
cumbed on  June  1  at  the  age  of  87. 

In  July,  1965,  I  had  dlscu.ssed  with  then 
Postmaster  General  John  A.  Gronouskl  and 
recommended  to  him  the  issuance  of  a  post- 
age stamp  In  honor  of  Miss  Keller.  My  recom- 
mendation was  well  documented  with  back- 
ground material  and  commentary.  At  that 
time  my  recommendation  was  tabled  because 
the  Post  Office  Department  is  prohibited 
from  using  the  likeness  of  a  living  Individual 
on  a  US.  postage  stamp. 

For  your  information  I  enclose  a  copy  of 
my  letter  of  July  8,  1965  addressed  to  Post- 
master General  Gronouskl  and  a  copy  of 
the  reply  which  I  received,  from  Mr.  Ira 
Kapensteln,  Special  .Assistant  to  the  Post- 
master General;  also  copies  of  letters  In  sup- 
port of  a  postage  stamp  memorializing  Miss 
Keller,  and  a  copy  of  my  statement  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  June  3.  1968. 

The  story  of  Helen  Keller's  emergence  from 
the  abyss  of  total  deafness,  blindness  and 
speechlessness  to  a  position  of  world  promi- 
nence and  achievement  stands  out  as  a  chal- 
lenge and  an  inspiration  to  every  one  of  us, 
and  particularly  to  those  who  may  feel  that 
the  road  to  success  is  blocked  by  insurmount- 
able obstacles.  We  can  look  to  the  story  of 
Helen  Keller  and  those  who  aided  her  as 
proof  that  no  worthy  objective  is  Impossible 
if  we  have  the  will  and  courage  to  pursue  It. 
Memorial  stamps  have  been  issued  In 
recognition  of  many  great  citizens  and 
events.  I  think  that  none  Is  more  deserving 
of  such  recognition  than  Helen  Keller,  and  I 
therefore  strongly  recommend  that  a  Helen 
Keller  Memorial  Stamp  be  issued  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  and  that  First  Day  Sales 
ceremonies  be  conducted  in  Easton.  Con- 
necticut where  Miss  Keller  had  made  her 
liome. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  S.  Monagan, 
Member  of  Congres.'i. 


NEW  JERSEY  STATE  POSTAL  UNION 
MONTH 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  proud  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  immediately  following  my  remarks 
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in  the  Record  there  api>ear  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  tl;e  month  of  June  as  new 
Jersey  Stat*  Postal  Union  Month  in  the 
State  of  New  Jrr.^iey,  issued  by  Gov, 
Richard  J.Hughes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  Jersey  Stats 
Postal  Union  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
labor  organizations  in  the  United  States 
and  I  am  very  proud  that  the  able  Gov- 
ernor of  our  Statt'  lias  honored  the  mem- 
bers of  their  union  in  this  way. 

This  year  the  New  Jersey  State  Postal 
Union  is  ob.serving  its  10th  anniversary 
and  I  would  like  to  extend  to  them  my 
best  wishes  for  a  continuation  of  the 
many  successes  they  liave  achieved  in 
their  first  decade  of  existence. 

The  pi-oclamation  follows: 

Proclamation 
Whereas,  the  New  Jersey  State  Postal  Union 
is  celebrating  its  Tenth  Anniversary  during 
the  Month  t  f  June:  p.nd 

Whereas,  the  New  .Jersey  State  Postal  Union 
is  a  subsidiary  of  the  National  Postal  Union 
whose  headquarters  are  domiciled  in  Wash- 
ington. DC;  and 

Whereas,  the  New  Jersey  State  Postal  Union 
has  local  branches  throughout  the  State  of 
New  Jersey;  ana 

Whereas,  the  New  Jersey  State  Postal  Union 
and  its  subordinate  branches  are  the  exclusive 
bargaining  agent  for  many  dues  paying  mem- 
bers throughout  the  State  of  New  Jcrsev:  and 
Whereas,  the  citizenry  of  New  Jersey  regard 
the  members  of  the  New  Jersey  Postal  Union 
in  high  esteem  and  in  a  very  favorable  light 
perfrrmlng  a  daily  service  for  the  patrons  of 
the  Post  Offices  t.hroughout  the  State  of  New 
Jersey;  and 

Now,  therefore.  I  Richard  J.  Hughes.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  cf  New  Jersey,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  month  of  June  1968  as  New 
Jersey  Postal  Union  Month  in  New  Jersey 
in  recognition  cf  the  outstanding  and  meri- 
torious services  they  are  performing  in  the 
public  interest. 

Richard  J.  Hughes. 

G'ji-ervor. 

Robert  J.  Buekharpt. 

Secretary  of  State. 


ITALIAN-TYPE  CHEESE  lA^PORT 
LOOPHOLE 


Mr,  BYRNES  of  Wi-sconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  t:entleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  concerned  about  the  in- 
creasing imports  of  cheese  which  are 
coming  into  the  United  States  o'atside 
quotas  established  under  section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

One  of  the  loopholes  through  which 
they  are  entering  involves  certain  Ital- 
ian-type cheeses,  which  are  covered  by  a 
quota  set  up  under  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  for  "Italian -type 
cheeses,  made  from  cows'  milk,  in  origi- 
nal loaves." 

Unfortunately,  this  quota  provision  is 
being  circumvented  in  two  ways: 

First,  importers  are  cutting  loaves  of 

Italian-type  cheese  made  from  cows'  milk 

prior  to  enti-j'  into  the  United  States,  or 

Second,   the   cheese   is  grated   before 

shipment  to  the  United  States. 

This  has  resulted  in  rapidly  increasing 
imports,  outside  of  the  quota,  particu- 


larly from  Ariicntina.  Ex-quota  imports 
of  Italian-type  cheeses  were  95,000 
pounds  in  1965.  but  in  1966  they  in- 
creased to  424.000  pound.s— a  346-per- 
cent increase  in  1  year.  Imports  during 
1967  reached  1,494,000  pounds,  a  352- 
loercent  increase  over  1966. 

As  a  result,  the  domestic  Italian-type 
cheese  industry  has  been  severely  dis- 
rupted. Of  particular  concern  is  the  in- 
crease of  Argentine  crated  Italian-type 
cheese  coming  into  the  United  States  at 
extremely  low  prices.  This  Argentine- 
grated  cheese  has  been  sold  in  the  last 
year  delivered  ex-dock  Nev,'  York  City. 
duty  paid,  at  60  cents  a  pound— a  price 
several  cents  below  U,S,  cheese  manu- 
facturing costs. 

U.S.  manufacturing  costs,  of  course, 
must  be  based  upon  milk  prices  which 
are  supported  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. If  we  allow  cheap  foreipn  milk  to 
come  in.  in  the  form  of  Italian-type 
cheese  outside  quotas,  we  are  undermin- 
ing the  price  .support  proizram.  The  re- 
sult is  increased  price  support  costs  for 
the  Government,  loss  of  markets  and 
economic  distress  for  American  pro- 
ducci-s  of  such  cheeses  and  harn.  to  the 
dairy  industry  and  dairy  farmers. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
close  this  loophole  by  section  22  appeals 
to  the  U.S.  Tariff  Ccmmission— the 
latest  appeal  coming  in  May  1967.  How- 
ever, the  Tariff  Commission  has  con- 
sistently recommended  no  action  re- 
garding this  loopiiole  problem  and  the 
President  lias  failed  to  act,  even  though- 
the  SecretaiT  of  Agriculture  has  sup- 
ixirted  efforts  to  close  the  loophole. 

I  ask  tliat  this  loophole  be  closed  and 
that  all  chee.ses.  whether  in  original 
loaves,  or  cut,  or  grated,  be  included 
under  existing  cheese  quotas  so  that  the 
U.S.  Department  ol  Agricultui"e  can  reg- 
ulate the  flow  ol  imports  through  its 
im;x»rt  licensing  program.  Otherwise, 
the  quotas  will  be  meaningless  in  pre- 
venting i'.iterference  v."ith  the  price  sup- 
i.-'ort  program  of  USDA. 

I  liave  introduced  a  bill  to  accomplish 
this  purpose.  This  bill,  by  amendment  of 
section  22  of  the  Acricultural  Adjust- 
ment .^ct.  vv-ould  !:irovide  tliat  cheeses 
enumerated  in  the  .'^ection  22  quou  pro- 
visions could  not  be  cut  or  grated  to 
avoid  the  quota.  Obviously,  there  is  no 
reason  to  make  a  distinction  between 
grated,  cut  and  whole  loaf  cheeses:  they 
are  still  the  .same  product.  It  is  tragic 
that  the  administration  and  the  Tariff 
Commi.ssion  have  not  taken  action,  on 
their  owii  initiatives,  to  end  this  subter- 
fuse  long  ago. 


one  I  know,  would  have  wanted  us  to  get 
on  with  the  important  bu.siness  at  hand 
such  as  the  most  pertinent  questions  of 
gun  control  and  crime  in  the  streets. 


SENATOR  KENNEDY  WOULD  WANT 
US  TO  ACT  ON  GUN  CONTROL 


Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  i-equest  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
voted  "no"  on  the  motion  to  ad.ioum 
at  the  opening  today,  I  think  that  Sena- 
tor Robert  F,  Kennedy,  more  than  any- 


THE  SURVIVAL  OF  OUR  FINANCIAL 
STRUCTURE 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
nious  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  SiJcakcr.  during  the 
past  few  weeks  bankers  both  in  this 
country  and  Europe  have  been  saying 
that  tile  United  States  can  no  longer 
afford  to  let  time  go  by  as  confidence  in 
the  dollar  continues  to  dwindle  over- 
seas— and  more  importantly,  our  deficits 
continue  to  grow  here  at  liome. 

We  liave  been  told  that  we  are  faced 
with  one  of  the  worst  financial  cri.ses 
since  the  dark  days  of  the  early  1930's. 
Inaction  has  generated  abnormally 
high  interest  rates,  and  reduced  the  com- 
petitiveness of  American  products,  mak- 
ing our  payments  deficit  all  the  more 
critical. 

One  banker  who  has  put  this  entire 
matter  into  proper  j-'erspective  is  Geoige 
W.  McKinney.  Jr.y-'ce  rresident  of  the 
Irving  Trust  Co.,  New  York.  In  a  recent 
address  at  WillianLsburg,  Va.,  he  said: 

The  issue  at  stiike  is  nuich  too  imporuint 
to  waste  time  arguing.  The  ls.=ue  mvolves 
the  very  survival  of  the  imanclal  structure 
which  underpins  trade  among  the  free  world 
nations. 

That,  unfortunately,  says  it.  I  believe 
v.-e  .<^hould  all  have  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
McKinney's  analysis.  For  that  reason.  I 
insert  into  the  Record  that  speech: 
Financial    Markets    in    a    Irovbled   World 
(Address  bv  George  W.  McKinney.  Jr.,  vice 
pr&sidcnt,  Irving  Trust  Cu  ,  New  York,  he- 
fare  the  spring  racetiiic  of  the  CaroUna- 
Virgniias    chapter    of    tlic    Robert    Morris 
Asfociates,    Williamsburg.     Va  .    May     18, 
1968) 

I  recently  saw  a  very  good   play  entitled 
"Rosencrantz  and  Guildcnstern   Are  Dead". 
Tom  Stoppard,  the  Bnti.sh   .aii;ior.  built  u 
plav  around  two  of  the  minor  characters  la 
Hamlet.  In  ShakespeareT  drama,  these  two 
fellows    1  two  former  clas.smates  of  H.unlet's 
named  Rosencrantz  and   Guildcnstern)    :ire 
very  minor  characters.  The  main  thread  of 
Hamlet  touches  their  lives  only  at  a  couple 
of   pomts.   and   vou   only  see   t^icm   on   the 
stage  \erv  briefly.  In  Tom  Stoppard's  play 
the  situation  is  reversed    Rosencrantz  ;ina 
Guildcnstern  are  the  center  of  all  the  action, 
and   Shakespeare's   principal   cliaracters   are 
brought  in  onlv  fleetingly.  Rosencrantz  and 
Ouildenstern   were   hired   as   private   detec- 
tives pro  tern  whose  job  w.is  to  find  out  why 
the  melancholy  Dane  was  melancholy.  As  the 
plav  develops.  Rosencrantz  and  Gulldenstern 
realize  that  they  are  caught  up  in  the  mo- 
mentum   of    some    very    important    events. 
They  ponder  and  question.  Are  they  simply 
pawns  in  nil  of  this  activity  that  influences 
their  lives  so  significantly,  or  do  they  have 
some  freedom  and  choice  over  their  destiny? 
Could  thev,  perhaps,  even  exert  an  influence 
over  the  development  of  the  social  situation 
in  which  thev  tird  themselves? 

Gradually,  their  bituation  becomes  more 
involved  and  more  dangerous  as  they  are 
moved  Inexorably  toward  some  dreadful  fate. 
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Hamlet  gives  them  a  message  to  carry  to 
England  At  flrst  they  are  unaware  of  Its 
content  Later  they  learn  by  accident  that 
the  message  ;vsks  its  recipient  to  kill  the  two 
couriers  on  arrival.  But  by  then  they  are  so 
convinced  that  their  destiny  Is  not  In  their 
own  hands,  that  they  make  no  overt  attempt 
to  prevent  this  ultimate  cauistrophe. 

I  felt  rather  sympatlco  with  Rosencrantz 
and  Gulldenstern.  because  I  frequently  feel 
that  I'm  caught  up  in  a  tide  of  events  that 
I  really  can't  do  anything  about.  I'm  sure 
that  each  of  us  has  at  one  time  or  another 
felt  like  he  was  part  of  a  bad  dream,  sitting 
off  to  the  side  and  watching  some  night- 
marish situation  develop.  Sometimes  it  all 
seems  like  we  are  both  observing  and  par- 
ticipating in  a  bad  dream.  There  was  the 
Chinese  philosopher  of  the  Tang  dynasty  who 
once  dreamed  that  he  was  a  butterfly.  Prom 
that  dav  on.  he  was  never  quite  sure  that 
he  was  not  a  butterfly  dreamlixg  that  It  was 
a  Chinese  philosopher. 

I've  had  this  feeling  from  time  to  time 
over  the  past  several  months  :is  I've  watched 
the  Consress  bicker  with  the  Administration 
and  among  its  own  membexs  as  to  the  precise 
actions,  if-  any,  which  should  be  taken 
through  ftacal  policy  measures  to  restrain 
an  overly  exuberant  economy.  Meanwhile. 
I've  watched  our  nation's  economy,  like 
Rosencrantz  and  Giuldenstern.  caught  up  in 
a  train  of  events  and  moving  inexorably  to- 
ward a  predictable  fate.  Earlier  this  week  the 
lat«st  step  in  this  drama  unfolded — or 
should  I  say  the  latest  anti-step  in  this 
drama  unfolded? — when  it  was  announced 
that  a  vote  on  the  pending  tax  measure 
wculd  be  postponed  until  after  June  1st. 

Financial  markets  immediately  showed 
their  disappointment,  bond  prices  dropped 
and  Interest  rates  moved  up  pretty  much 
across  the  board.  Conditions  in  bond  mar- 
kets yesterday  were  the  most  chaotic  in  my 
memory.  International  markets  reacted  un- 
favorably, too.  Financial  markets  abroad  are 
still  un.?ettled  from  the  near  crisis  that  de- 
veloped m  March,  and  they  are  quite  vul- 
nerable :o  .speculative  pressures.  The  price  of 
gold  on  free  markets  moved  to  the  highest 
levels  since  the  two-price  system  was  estab- 
lished in  March,  .Another  flight  from  the  dol- 
lar  IS  developing. 

The  road  ahead  seems  crystal  clear  to  me. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of 
arguing  among  ourselves  .ibout  what  form  a 
tax  increase  should  take,  or  whether  we 
should  have  a  spending  cut  instead  of  a  tax 
increase,  or  how  big  the  spending  cut  should 
be.  The  issue  at  stake  Is  much  too  Important 
to  waste  time  arguing.  The  issue  involves  the 
very  survival  of  the  financial  structure  which 
underpins  trade  among  the  free  world  na- 
tions. It  mvolves  a  major  risk  of  triggering  a 
domestic  recession  of  significant  magnitude. 
It  involves  a  very  probable  risk  of  resort  to 
direct  controls  as  a  substitute  for  more  con- 
structive action.  Finally  It  Involves  risks  that 
extend  'oeyond  our  borders  and  may  come 
back  to  us  many  times  magnified,  for  It 
might  cause  a  collapse  of  the  international 
payments  mechanism  and  bring  about  a  rep- 
etition of  rhe  restrictive  actions  of  nations 
which  stultified  trade  and  were  a  principal 
factor  in  the  worldwide  depression  of  the 
1930's. 

In  this  environment,  the  fate  of  the  tax 
bill  becomes  the  most  important  .single  factor 
influencing  financial  markets.  Without  a  tax 
Increase,  market  rates  will  continue  to  rise. 
We  all  recall  the  "crunch"  of  1966:  it  could 
be  repeated.  This  time  around,  there's  a  new 
danger.  Interest  rates  are  already  at  levels 
at  which  state  usury  laws  in  many  states 
are  freezing  small  businessmen  out  of  bor- 
rowing markets  If  there's  a  crunch  this  time. 
It  win  hit  small  businessmen  as  well  as  the 
construction  Industry.  There  is  also  a  great 
probability  that  the  seeds  of  a  recession  wall 
be  germinated  through  this  process.  With  a 
tax  Increase,  financial  markets  are  likely  to 


remain  tight,  but  another  crunch  can  prob- 
ably be  avoided  and  financial  markets  should 
begin  to  show  more  strength.  What  are  the 
issues  involved?  Why  Is  it  so  difficult  to  get 
a  tax  increase  if  the  need  for  it  Is  as  obvi- 
ous as  I  think  it  is.  and  as  practically  all  of 
the  economists  I  know  think  it  is?  Is  it 
simply,  as  many  Americans  contend,  tha„  this 
Is  an  Election  year? 

Well,  there's  something  to  that.  A  much 
larger  proportion  of  the'  Senators  who  are 
not  up  for  election  voted  for  the  tax  bill 
than  did  those  who  are  running  for  re-elec- 
tion this  year.  Surveys  of  Congressmen  have 
shown  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  those 
who  are  not  running  for  re-election  plan  to 
vote  for  the  tax  increase  and  that  most  of 
those  who  are  up  for  re-election  plan  to  vote 
against  It  In  testifying  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  tax  bill 
earlier  this  year,  a  Government  olUclal  re- 
ferred to  Edmund  Burke's  comments  in  1774. 
"Your  representative  owes  you.  not  his  in- 
dustry only,  but  his  Judgement;  and  he  be- 
trays Instead  of  serving  you  if  he  sacrifices 
(his  Judgment]  to  your  opinion."  Chairman 
Wilbur  Mills  noted  that  this  particular  states- 
man was  voted  out  of  office  at  the  next  elec- 
tion. Perhaps  statesmanship  Is  a  scarce  com- 
modity, yet  I  personally  have  confidence  that 
there  are  enough  men  in  Washington,  whose 
first  interest  is  in  the  well-being  of  their 
nation,  for  a  tax  increase  to  pass — if  we  can 
only  make  them  realize  how  important  it  Is. 

Is  it,  perhaps,  as  some  of  our  friends  over- 
seas are  beginning  to  fear,  that  our  nation  no 
longer  has  the  will  or  the  ability  to  act  re- 
sponsibly m  managing  its  fiscal  affairs? 

Is  our  form  of  government  too  cumber- 
some to  recognize  the  need  and  act  in  a  truly 
critical  situation?  It  is  easy  to  see  why  our 
European  friends  would  raise  these  ques- 
tions. In  most  other  countries,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  folded  over  an  issue  as 
important  as  this  one.  We  would  perhaps  be 
in  a  better  position  if  the  Chief  Executive 
were,  as  in  most  other  governments,  more 
directly  accountable  for  spending  and  taxing 
measures.  With  the  additional  accountabil- 
ity, though,  would  have  to  go  the  necessary 
additional  authority  to  act  on  his  own  initia- 
tive. Another  approach  would  be  to  liave 
Congress  delegate  some  aspects  of  the  budget- 
ing process  to  an  independent  agency.  On 
balance,  though,  our  system  of  checks  and 
balances  seems  to  work  amazingly  well. 
Sometimes  the  machinery  rusts  up,  as  now, 
at  precisely  the  wrong  time.  But  It  has  a  way 
of  becoming  unstuck  in  response  to  an  in- 
formed electorate.  Undoubtedly  we  should 
review  our  budgeting  procedures,  and  I  am 
sure  that  we  can  improve  on  them.  But 
what's  needed  is  improvement,  and  not  des- 
pair. The  system  may  be  rusty,  but  at  least 
it  is  operative. 

What,  then,  are  the  rational  arguments 
that  have  been  used  to  stymie  the  tax  In- 
crease? And  Jiist  how  much  merit  do  they 
have? 

Argument  =1.  There  is  too  much  slack 
in  the  economy.  (The  latest  published  figures 
show  that  manufacturing  plants  are  using 
about  84'"'  of  their  rated  capacity;  two 
years  ago   the  figtu-e  was  7  points   higher.) 

Data  on  capacity  use  cover  manufacturing 
industries  only,  and  thus  relate  to  only  30^^ 
of  our  total  national  output.  Anyone  who  has 
tried  to  hire  .skilled  labor  recently,  or  who 
has  had  to  pay  hospital  bills,  knows  that 
there  are  bona  fide  shortages  in  the  other 
10'~c  of  the  economy.  Labor  markets  today 
are  the  tightest  since  World  War  II.  Wagee 
are  increasing  more  than  twice  as  fast  aa 
productivity.  Prices  are  rising  at  a  S'v^  rate, 
and  they're  picking  up  speed. 

Final  demand  for  output  showed  the  larg- 
est Jiunp  on  record  for  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year.  One  result  was  a  sharp  drawdown 
of  Inventories  In  .some  lines,  particularly  at 
the  retail  level.  Consequently,  we  can  ex- 
pect that  renewed  efforts  to  build  Inventorteo 
will  further  stimulate  economic  activity. 


Retail  sales  Increased  at  better  than  a  14% 
annual  rate  (seasonally  adjusted)  in  the  tirst 
four  months  of  1968,  In  spite  of  some  slow- 
down following  the  assassination  of  Dr. 
King.  Yet  there  is  considerable  room  for  fur- 
ther expansion:  April  sales  were  about  4"^, 
below  "normal"  by  our  estimates.  Consumer 
buying  plans  are  more  ebullient  than  they 
were,  and  retail  sales  in  December  1968 
could  easily  be  15 '^^  above  December  1967. 
Aggregate  demand  is  growing  mucli  faster 
than  aggre.Tte  output.  If  we  don't  slow  it. 
the  hidden  tax  of  inflation  will  steal  more 
and  more  from  the  American  people. 

Arcjument  —2.  The  outlook  for  plant  and 
equipment  spending  :s  for  onUj  a  very  small 
gain  tliis  year.  Plant  and  equipment  spend- 
ing is  important,  but  it  is  not  the  only  po- 
tential .source  of  excess  demand.  Excesses 
can  originate  anywhere  in  the  other  nine- 
tenths  of  the  economy.  Further,  McGraw- 
Hill  surveys  indicate  tausinp:s.smen  now  plan 
to  increase  plant  and  equipment  .spending 
by  8^  this  year  and  have  already  made  plans 
consistent  with  11';  increases  in  1960  and 
1970.  If  inflationary  pressures  continue  to 
bvilld  up.  these  plans  will  be  revised  upward 
as  businessmen  decide  to  jump  in  Ijefore 
costs  rise  out  cf  reach.  Further,  corporate 
profits  have  risen  11 '7  in  the  past  two 
months  as  .some  corporations  liave  been  able 
to  stay  a  Jump  ahead  of  rising  wage  costs. 
.^n  extended  inflationary  increase  in  profits 
would  provide  an  additional  kicker  to  the  in- 
flationary spiral. 

.irgunipnt  -3.  Let  the  Fed  do  it.  Tlie  Fed 
could  bring  this  expansion  to  a  halt  prac- 
tically overnight.  But  the  damage  to  our 
economic  machine  could  be  substantial.  Re- 
member the  1966  crunch,  which  played  hob 
with  the  entire  liousin^  industry  and  did 
important  structur.il  damage  to  the  con- 
struction industry.  If  we  have  to  rely  on  the 
Federal  Reserve,  interest  rates  will  move 
even  Iiigher  th.in  they  are  now  and.  in  .■=ome 
degree,  oper.ition  crunch  will  be  repeated. 
This  time,  though,  there's  a  new  danger.  In- 
terest rates  are  already  higher  than  they 
were  in  1966,  and  usury  laws  in  two-thirds 
of  the  state.s  of  the  tmion  will  make  it  in- 
creasingly di.licult  for  small  businessmen  to 
obt.aln  r;nancing.  This  time  around  the  small 
businessman  will  Join  the  housing  industry 
land  ftate  and  local  governments)  in  being 
a  principal  sulTerer. 

As  monetary  stringency  worsens,  political 
pressure  for  the  use  of  direct  controls,  in 
lieu  of  more  constructive  action,  Is  apt  to 
increase.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  President 
Johnson  and  C.E.A.  Chairman  Art  Okun  have 
already  suggested  voluntary  wage-price  con- 
trols. It's  not  a  very  long  step  from  voluntary 
controls  to  mandatory  controls. 

Argument  =4.  The  tax  increase  vxmld  not 
stoip  the  inflation  this  year  anyway.  True! 
But  that's  no  argument  against  it.  If  you 
are  in  a  car,  speeding  downhill  with  the  gas 
to  the  floor  board,  the  car  will  not  stop  if 
you  take  your  foot  off  the  gas.  Yet  it  would 
nevertheless  be  a  good  thing  to  do. 

Argument  :S5.  The  tax  increase  wovld  be 
self-defeating  as  a  means  of  boosting  Federal 
revenue.  (This  argument  contends  that  a  tax 
Increase  would  slow  the  rate  of  Income 
growth  and  would  thus  slow  the  Increase  in 
profits  and  wages.  This  would  reduce 
corporate  and  individual  income  tax  pay- 
ments.) 

Quite  true.  This  is  precisely  the  objective 
of  a  tax  increase:  to  slow  the  rise  in  Incomes. 

But  the  economic  function  of  Federal 
taxes  is  not  simply  that  of  raising  revenue. 
In  an  economic  sense,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment doee  not  have  to  raise  revenue  in  order 
to  be  able  to  spend — our  current  deficit  is  an 
apt  illustration  of  this  fact.  Technically,  the 
F^eral  Government  could  spend  as  much  as 
it  wants  to  without  collecting  any  taxes  (by 
running  the  printing  presses  or  by  borrow- 
ing from  the  banking  system) .  The  economic 
purpose  of  Federal  taxes  Is  to  reduce  pur- 
chasing power  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
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so  that  you  and  I  are  not  competing  with 
Government  in  tr>-ing  to  buy  the  limited 
flow  of  goods  and  services  whicli  the  economy 
can  produce. 

The  economic  merit  of  a  tax  Increase  does 
not  rest  on  whether  or  not  it  brings  more 
money  into  tlie  Treasury.  Rather,  a  tax  in- 
crease is  desirable  because  it  would  limit  the 
excessive  spending  which  Is  causing  the  in- 
flation. 

Argument  =6.  Vietnam  is  the  cause  of  the 
inflation.  An  end  to  v'ie  tear  would  end  the 
inflation.  Therefore  ice  aho-uld  wait  for  this 
route  to  solve  the  problem.  Many  deplorable 
consequences  may  be  attributed  to  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  l)ut  exclusive  or  even  primary 
responsibility  for  the  inflation  is  not  one  of 
them.  In  the  first  place,  the  economic  inir- 
den  of  Vietnam  is  only  a  fraction  as  hirge  as 
was  that  of  the  Korean  war.  Vietnam  is  cost- 
ing perhaps  $'27.5  billion:  at  its  peak  Korea 
cost  S37  billion.  And  our  economy  h.as  a 
great  deal  more  muscle  than  did  tlie  econ- 
omy in  1953.  Vietnam  takes  9.3'"  of  our 
output:  Korea  took  13.5'^;  .  If  we  added  the 
$37  billion  of  Korea  on  lop  of  today's  de- 
fense expenditures,  we  could  carry  both  wars 
by  diverting  13.7'^  of  our  output  to  military 
spending — only  0.2 ^^^  more  than  the  Korean 
conflict  by  itself  In  1953.  The  Inflation  is 
not  caused,  then,  by  the  enormous  .size  of 
the  bills  submitted  for  the  economic  costs  cf 
Vietnam:  the  inflation  is  caused  by  our  un- 
willingness to  pay  those  bills. 

We  should  remember,  too,  that  negotia- 
tions for  the  Korean  peace  lasted  more  than 
two  years.  It's  easily  possible  that  history 
might  repeat  it.self  In  this  respect. 

Defense  spending  is  apt  to  decline  more 
slowly  than  is  generally  realized,  even  after 
the  war  Is  ended.  After  peace  came  to  Korea, 
our  defense  spending  declined  in  the  first 
12  months  by  only  $7  billion.  I  suspect  that 
we  will  be  lucky  if  defense  spending  is  cut 
back  by  as  much  as  S5  billion  within  twelve 
months  after  the  cessation  of  liostilities  in 
Vietnam. 

Argument  =7.  If  the  tax  increase  is  not 
combined  with  spending  cuts,  the  Admin- 
istration Hill  go  cut  and  >^pend  more.  We 
need  a  dollar  of  spending  cut  for  every  dollar 
of  tax  increase.  With  all  due  respect  to  those 
who  feel  differently,  my  personal  feeling  is 
that  this  is  a  major  tactical  error  and  a 
major  logical  error. 

In  terms  of  logic,  both  a  tax  Increase  and 
spending  restraint  are  desirable.  As  fiscal 
policy  measures,  one  is  a  substitute  for  the 
other,  and  either  would  be  better  than 
neither.  Therefore  it  is  not  logical  to  make 
one  a  quid  pro  quo  for  the  other.  Then,  too, 
the  Administration  cannot  spend  what  Con- 
gress does  not  authorize.  The  Congress  al- 
ways has  the  power  to  prevent  any  spending 
which  it  feels  is  inappropriate.  Further,  let's 
be  realistic.  The  Senate  refused  to  restrain 
spending  on  construction  and  hallowed  pork 
barrel  projects.  The  Congress,  too.  is  quite 
likely  to  restore  any  identifiable  expenditure 
cuts  that  would  affect  constituents. 

What  is  needed  is  a  continuing  effort,  not 
a  one-shot  effort,  to  limit  spending.  Nothing 
very  constructive  can  come  of  one  dramatic 
gesture:  a  great  deal  can  be  gained  by  pa- 
tient, consistent,  careful  pruning  of  appro- 
priations as  they  move  through  the  Congress 
year  by  year. 

In  terms  of  tactics,  insistence  on  this  point 
of  view  has  in  fact  deferred  the  tax  bill  more 
than  a  year  and  has  cost  the  nation  perhaps 
$20  or  $25  billion  in  terms  of  the  Invisible 
tax  of  Inflation.  It  may  give  a  victory  to  the 
liberal  extremists  who  want  to  defeat  the  tax 
bill  in  order  to  have  the  inflation. 

There's  no  doubt  that  a  spending  reduc- 
tion of  a  given  volume  would  be  roughly  as 
effective  as  an  equivalent  tax  increase.  But 
I  am  skeptical  that  a  new  Administration 
and  a  new  Congress  in  office  after  next  Janu- 
ary would  leave  untouched  a  spending  lim- 


itation. European  central  bankers  and  specu- 
lators at  home  and  abroad  are  skeptical  too. 
It  takes  months  to  deliver  (and  to  demon- 
strate delivery)  on  a  promise  to  cut  spend- 
ing in  today's  political  and  economic  environ- 
ment. Speculators  are  more  likely  to  be  de- 
terred, from  an  atUvck  on  the  dollar,  by  a  tax 
increase  than  by  a  spending  cut  of  equal 
magnitude.  Finally,  it  was  a  Uictlcal  error  for 
conservatives  to  try  to  use  spending  policy 
as  an  anti-cyclical  "device  during  the  boom. 
For  it  leaves  conservatives  no  rational  de- 
fense against  subsequent  liberal  proposals  to 
use  spending  as  an  anti-i-yclical  device  at 
some  future  date  when  the  economy  softens. 
Unfortunately,  the  use  of  spending  as  an 
antl -cyclical  device  leads  to  increasing  en- 
croachment by  Government  on  the  private 
sector,  since  new  expenditures  have  a  tend- 
ency to  remain  in  existence  and  Federal 
spending  tends  to  move  ever  upward  with  a 
sort  of  "ratchet"  effect. 

Argunicut  ,r8.  We  icrre  told  in  1904  that  a 
tax  cut  ucuUl  improve  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. We  arc  now  told  that  a  tis  increase 
ivould  improve  our  balance  of  paymcnt.i. 

Advice  to  wear  an  overcoat  in  the  winter 
Is  not  inconsistent  with  advice  to  take  It  off 
in  the  suntmer.  In  1964  our  economy  was 
operating  in  a  very  sluggish  manner  and  the 
Federal  Ctovornment  w^as  running  a  lull  em- 
ployment surplus  of  more  than  »10  billion. 
In  this  climate,  the  overcoat  was  .needed  to 
warm  things  up  and  to  stimulate  investment 
opportunities.  This  did  in  fact  help  the 
balance  of  payments  because  it  attracted  for- 
eign funds  to  the  United  States, 

Today  inflation  tlireatens  to  make  our  trade 
noncompetitive.  The  economy  is  superheated 
and  a  full  employment  deficit  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $25  billion  is  adding  to  infla- 
tionary pressures  day  by  day.  That's  a  535 
billion  difference  between  the  expansionary 
pressures  originating  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment today  as  co.mpnred  with  1964.  We 
needed  more  stimulus  then;  we  need  less  now. 
The  international  threat  to  the  dollar, 
though,  is  not  Lmlted  to  the  current  balance 
of  payments  position  as  such.  Over  the  years 
foreigners  liave  accumulated  substantial 
holdings  of  dollars  which  they  fear  will  be- 
come less  valuable  if  our  infl.itlon  continues. 
And  Americans  have  many  billions  of  dollar 
assets  which  could  also  be  moved  overseas  if 
the  inflation  threat  becomes  bad  enough.  It 
is  the  potential  movsment  of  these  lunds 
which  poses  the  real  threat  to  the  dollar 
today. 

Other  nations  are  being  asked  to  absorb 
short-t?rm  claims,  arising  out  of  our  chronic 
Imlance  of  payments  deficit,  that  they  do  not 
want  to  liold.  They  will  continue  to  do  so  only 
if  they  have  confidence  that  appropriate  fiscal 
policies  will  be  followed.  Our  Federal  fiscal 
deficit  has  become  a  symbol  of  our  unwilling- 
ness or  inability  to  stem  the  flow  of  dollars 
overseas.  If  foreign  governments  and  specu- 
lators do  not  have  confidence  that  we  can  and 
will  control  our  budget,  there  may  well  be 
renewed  speculative  attacks  on  the  dollar, 
and  massive  efforts  may  be  made  to  convert 
dollars  into  other  currencies.  Measures  to 
combat  such  a  flight  from  the  dollar  would 
not  be  as  readily  available  as  was  the  pack- 
age of  solutions  that  stenmied  the  panic  buy- 
ing of  gold  in  March. 

Argument  =9.  Those  European  central 
bankers  can't  tell  vs  ithat  to  do.  Some  time 
ago  I  read  a  newspaper  report  of  a  group 
of  high  school  children  who  were  climbing 
on  a  temporary  platform  at  a  state  fair.  The 
exhibitor  warned  them  that  it  might  col- 
lapse. One  of  them  was  quoted  as  saying 
"you  can't  tell  us  what  to  do".  Predictably, 
they  overloaded  the  platform  and  it  col- 
lapsed. Was  the  exhibitor  to  be  blamed  be- 
cause he  warned  them  of  what  would  hap- 
pen? 

Our  friends  overseas — and  they  are  our 
friends — are   not   threatening   us.   They   are 


telling  us  what  will  liappen.  The  danger- 
ous pressure  is  not  going  to  originate  with 
any  of  the  important  central  banks  of  the 
world.  It  will  originate,  if  it  does,  with  the 
speculators  who  become  convinced  that  we 
can't  stop  our  inflation  and  right  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit.  If  they  do  trigger 
a  flight  from  the  dollar,  and  if  it  a.ssumes 
significant  proportions.  European  central 
banks  will  lind  themselves  accuuuil.itmg 
unwanted  dollars  nt  a  fast  clip.  Then  they 
will  be  in  a  position  comparable  to  that  of 
so  many  modern  day  Sam.-ons.  Vistiall^e 
six  Samsons  (the  central  banks),  each 
holding  a  pillar  which  supports  a  common 
roof— the  international  monetary  mech- 
anism. If  the  roof  collapses,  everyone  gets 
hurt-  badly.  Yet  the  fellow  who  turns  loose 
first  gets  "hurt  least.  Thus  some  central 
banker — keenly  aware  of  his  respan.sibllities 
to  those  who  placed  him  in  office — may 
knuckle  under  if  there  is  a  inats.ve  wave  of 
speculation  :igalnst  tiic  U  S.  dollar.  He 
doesn't  want  to  do  it,  but  if  we  do  not  take 
minimal  steps  to  set  our  house  in  order 
speculative  pressures  may  force  him  to  do  It, 
I  used  to  s.iy  that  a  major  economic  cat;is- 
trophe  in  the  United  Stales  was  highly 
unlikely  because  we  now  know  what  to  do 
about  it.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  when 
the  time  came  we  would  be  unwilling  or 
unable  to  act. 

Like  Rosencrantz  and  Gulldenstern.  we 
seem  to  be  caught  up  in  a  process  which  is 
sweeping  us  on  to  a  predictable  and  disas- 
trous conclusion.  Yet  I  am  intrigued  by 
Guildenstern's  comments  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  plav,  after  Rosencrantz  has  already 
been  symbolically  executed.  Gulldenstern 
still  stands,  u  spotlight  on  his  face,  trying  to 
trace  the  events  that  Ijrought  him  to  this 
final  tragic  situation.  Just  before  the  light 
is  turned  out.  he  recalls: 

"Our  names  .'jhouted  in  a  certain  dawn 
...  a  message  .  .  .  .i  summons  .  There 
must  have  been  a  moment,  at  the  beginning, 
where  we  could  have  said — no.  But  somehow 
we  missed  it." 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  late  for  us.  You  and 
I  can  stop  our  unhappy  drama  before  it 
reaches  the  crisis  stage.  There  i.i  a  moment 
when  we  need  to  say  no"  to  further  pro- 
crastination.  That  moment   is   now. 


PERMISSION    FOR    COMMITTEE    ON 

PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  FILE  REPORT 

ON  H.R.  6589 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  PubHc  Works  may  have  until  mid- 
nipht  toni'jht  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill 
H.R.  6589.  the  handicapped  barriers  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? 

There  •was  no  objection. 


OVERSPENDING  NOT  L-NT)ERTAX- 
ING  IS  THE  PROBLEM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  Hou.se  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  AsHBROOK]  IS  lecognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  sought  to  make  a  case 
for  his  10-percent  tax  surcharge.  He 
has  urged  the  Congress  to  increase 
taxes  as  a  check  on  inflation.  I 
believe  this  is  tragically  deceptive.  We 
are  not  going  to  see  any  substantial  de- 
crease in  .spendinc — not  even  the  S6  bil- 
lion which  has  been  promised.  Our  prob- 
lem is.  as  it  has  been  for  the  past  10 
years.  Government  overspending  not  un- 
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dertaxing.  The  liberal  spenders  have 
oi^erpromised.  overburdened,  overspent, 
overtaxed,  overcommitted,  and  overpro- 
gramed.  They  now  want  more  of  the 
same. 

I  have  witnessed  the  same  tactics  for 
8  j'ears.  Tlie  administration  offers  a 
budget  which  is  clearly  expansionary  and 
misleading.  Anticipated  receipts  are 
overstated  and  projected  outlays  are 
grossly  underestimated.  There  :s  a  defi- 
nite desicrn  to  this  and  no  Member  of 
this  body  should  be  lulled  into  accept- 
ing the  tax  increase  becau.se  of  a  prom- 
ise to  cut  spending.  I  predict  light  now 
that  there  will  be  no  cut.  regardless  of 
the.se  politically  mspired  promises.  Has 
the  President  promised  to  not  unveil  mas- 
sive, new  spending  pro.; rams?  Of  course 
not.  They  are  beins  readied  right  now 
as  a  ballot  box  attraction  for  the  poor. 
By  the  time  the  1969  fiscal  year  comes  to 
a  clo.'ie  on  June  30.  1969.  there  will  be 
no  cut — I  would  venture  to  .=ay  that  there 
will  be  a- substantial  increase  instead. 

This  Icins  the  argument  of  voting  to 
increase  taxes  as  a  check  on  inflation.  All 
we  are  talking  about  is  takmc:  money 
away  from  the  people  who  might  .spend 
it  and  givmg  it  to  a  spendthrift  admin- 
istration which  will  absolutely  soend  it. 
There  can  be  no  check  on  inflation  this 
way.  In  facr.  luite  the  opposite:  there  is 
a  chance  that  some  of  the  monev  the 
people  iiave  mi,ght  not  be  spent  but  .-^aved. 
The  e:Tort  to  tie  the  tax  increase  to  a 
spending  cut  is  politics  at  its  worst.  The 
record  of  the  last  8  years  clearly  shows 
there  is  not  even  a  small  chance  of  curb- 
ing spending  without  a  thorotigh  house- 
cleaning  by  the  voters  of  those  who  have 
brought  us  to  the  brink  of  disaster. 

On  page  542  of  the  official  budget  for 
1969  we  see  how  much  our  spending  has 
increased  and  why  we  arc  in  trouble.  In 
fiscal  1954,  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion and  a  Republican  Congress  had  its 
first  clear  opportunity  to  reduce  Federal 
spendintr.  Spending  was  promptly  cut 
back  from  S74  billion  to  ?67  billion.  In 
the  last  full  fiscal  year  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  spending  had  increased 
to  .S76  billion  despite  a  hostile  Congress. 
How  well  I  i-emem.ber  those  complaints 
about  Ike  vetoing  spending  programs.  It 
is  significant  to  note  that  not  one  veto 
of  a  spending  measure  has  been  exer- 
cised m  the  past  8  years 

In  1961.  I  pointed  out  the  frenzied  ef- 
fort to  add  additional  billions  to  the  fis- 
cal 1961  budget  which  closed  on  June  30, 
1961.  The  Kennedy  administration  se- 
cured increases  in  those  first  6  months  of 
the  87th  Congress  and  abandoned  the 
fiscal  restraint  of  the  preceding  adminis- 
tration. From  that  point  on  we  have 
been  on  a  spending  roller  coaster.  Today 
we  are  beginning  to  reap  the  whirlwind. 

While  spending  increased  only  S9  bil. 
lion  during  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, from  S67  to  $76  billion,  the  com- 
bined Kennedy  and  Johnson  administra- 
tions have  mushroomed  spending  more 
than  S70  billion  and  we  are  just  getting 
started.  New  programs  are  going  off  like 
timebombs.  Commenced  with  modest  ap- 
propriations, they  obligate  more  and 
more  each  year  and  it  is  that  effect  we 
are  now  getting  the  shock  waves  from. 
President  Johnson's  administration  has 


been  the  most  flagrantly  abusive  to  the 
taxpayer  as  the  statistics  show.  Now,  for 
these  mistakes  we  are  asked  to  take  it  out 
of  the  hide  of  the  American  taxpayer 
whose  only  fault  has  been  to  be  produc- 
tive but  politically  apathetic.  Our  cur- 
rent difficulties  are  caused  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. There  is  no  business  crisis. 
There  is  no  financial  crisis  in  the  private 
sector.  Our  crisis  is  a  political  one,  a  crisis 
of  leadership. 

Ever>-  trick  has  been  tried.  As  bad  as 
the  budget  figures  indicate  the  situation 
to  be,  it  is  worse  in  actual  fact.  Participa- 
tion shares  were  devised  to  hide  deficits. 
Backdoor  spending  covers  up  some  other 
areas.  Our  actual  deficit  this  year  will 
be  in  the  $25  to  $30  billion  range,  not  the 
S18.6  that  shows  on  paper.  Now  there  is 
an  effort  to  change  the  accounting  prac- 
tices to  cover  up.  Social  security  receipts 
and  other  trust  funds  are  to  be  counted 
in  the  budget  statistics  although  their 
expenditure  is  already  mandated  by  iaw. 
All  of  this  has  been  done  to  paint  the  pic- 
ture brighter  than  it  actually  is. 

SHORT-LIVED    AUSTERITY 

In  March  of  this  year.  President  John- 
son made  a  speech  in  Minneapolis  and 
declared  that  w-e  needed  a  national  pro- 
gram of  austerity  to  protect  the  economy. 
Now  he  has  fought  us  tooth  and  nail  in 
calling  for  a  measly  $4  billion  cut  in 
spending  rather  than  the  S6  billion  which 
the  Congress  mandated.  This  indicates 
what  type  of  austerity  we  can  expect.  As 
I  have  already  said,  there  will  be  no  cut 
imless  there  is  new  direction  in  the  White 
House  and  Congress  following  the  No- 
^■ember  election. 

All  types  of  pressure  have  been  placed 
on  us  to  secure  the  passage  of  this  tax 
liike.  As  is  usually  the  case,  the  threat- 
ened cuts  are  always  aimed  at  popular 
programs.  Schools,  highways,  agricul- 
tural research  stations,  and  conservation 
are  knifed  but  there  is  no  mention  of 
cutting  foreign  aid  or  som.e  of  the  really 
wasteful  programs.  This  is  to  make  it  look 
like  we  are  cutting  out  needed  services. 

The  whole  sordid  picture  is  one  of  com- 
plete disregard  for  the  interest  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  The  liberal  economic 
theories,  often  called  the  new  economics, 
have  nroved  a  total  failure.  These  con- 
stituents who  have  read  my  newsletters 
over  the  years  know  that  I  have  pointed 
out  this  fiscal  legerdemain — deceit  would 
be  a  more  proper  word.  In  1961.  1962.  and 
1963.  respectively,  surpluses  of  $4.2.  $1.5, 
and  SO. 5  billion,  respectively,  were  pro- 
jected but  actual  spending  increases 
turned  these  into  deficits  of  S3. 9  billion 
in  1961.  S6.4  bilhon  in  1962,  and  S6.3 
billion  in  1963. 

PLANNED    DEFICITS    INAUGURATED 

At  that  point  the  new  economics  argu- 
ment commenced.  You  will  recall  that 
Walter  Heller,  the  liberal  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, with  a  straight  face  told  us  that 
these  years  were  failures  because  the 
small,  unplanned  deficits  were  "deficits 
of  weakeness"  and  therefore  we  would 
plan  large  deficits  and  they  w-ould  be 
deficits  of  strength."  The  Democrat- 
controlled  Congress  bought  this  argu- 
ment— I  never  did — and  now  we  are.  as  I 
have  said,  reaping  the  whirlwind.  Since 
a  more  conservative  trend  is  apparent  in 


the  Nation,  there  is  a  concerted  effort  to 
make  it  api^ear  that  our  current  fiscal 
dilemma  was  caused  by  Vietnam  and 
unexpected  consequences.  This  simply  is 
not  so. 

In  1963  we  embarked  on  large-scale 
"deficits  of  strength"  under  the  economic 
illusion  that  it  would  make  our  economy 
grow.  Interest  rates  have  grown,  spend- 
ing has  grown,  the  national  debt  has 
grown,  our  deficits  have  grown  and  our 
problems  have  grown  so  now  the  taxoay- 
er  is  asked  to  pay  for  these  mistakes. 
Rather  than  make  the  taxpayer  pay,  I 
th.nk  we  should  start  trimming  unneces- 
sary spending  out  of  the  budget.  This 
can  be  accomplished  without  hurting 
anyone  except  the  bureaucrats  who  ad- 
minister the  program  and  some  who  have 
growii  appreciative  of  the  dole.  For  ex- 
ample, the  $4,091,818  paid  last  year  to 
one  California  farm  corporation  for 
keeping  acreage  out  of  production  is  an 
example  of  the  cuts  which  would  liclp  the 
public  but  might  cause  screams  from 
those  who  have  tapped  onto  the  Federal 
till. 

I  have  Hstened  to  the  administration's 
political  platitudes  for  8  years.  They 
sound  like  a  broken  record.  Broad  new 
programs  are  outlined  but  they  sup- 
posedly will  not  cost  much.  Take  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  state  of  the  Union  speech 
of  Januaiy  8.  1964.  as  just  one  of  dozens 
of  examples  I  could  give.  After  outlining 
massive  new  programs  of  Federal  aid  to 
education,  housing  and  to  forth  he  said: 

All  this  and  more  can  and  must  be  done.  It 
can  be  done  by  this  summer  and  it  can  be 
done  without  .iny  increase  in  spending.  In 
fact,  under  the  budget  that  I  shall  s:hortly 
submit,  it  can  be  done  with  an  actual  re- 
duction in  federal  expenditures  and  federal 
employment. 

The  record  speaks  for  itself.  Now  he  is 
asking  for  more  taxes  to  feed  into  the 
spending  juggernaut.  We  should  vote  a 
resoundihg  "no"  and  make  necessary 
cutbacks.  As  to  the  Federal  payroll,  500.- 
000  civilian  employees  have  been  added 
to  the  Federal  payroll  since,  note  that 
well,  since  November  1963  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  assassinated. 

We  are  being  led  into  national  dis- 
aster. Interest  charges  in  the  budget  are 
not  $14.4  billion.  In  1960,  the  Democrats 
were  endeavoring  to  charge  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  with  high-inter- 
est-iate  policies.  They  are  now  r^aying  the 
highest  rates  in  all  history.  Our  gold 
supply  has  dwindled,  foreign  confidence 
in  the  dollar  is  ebbing,  our  'oalance-of- 
trade  deficit  is  worsening.  Can  all  of  this 
be  changed  with  a  10-percent  surcharge. 
No,  it  will  take  a  .substantial  change  in 
direction  of  government,  something  we 
cannot  expect  from  the  liberal  ."^pending 
regime  which  has  brought  us  to  *his  sad 
state. 

BETTER    OPTIONS    ARE    AVAILABLE 

I  am  constrained  to  vote  for  the  bill 
for  only  one  rea.son.  It  would  be  a  signal 
that  we  do  have  some  self-dlsciuline  left. 
Throughout  the  world,  intelligent  people 
recognize  the  U.S.  fiscal  policy  is  danger- 
ous and  stupid.  A  tax  increase  would  be 
some  small  indication  that  we  are  not 
completely  berserk  and  it  would  rekindle 
confidence  in  the  dollar.  However,  cut- 
ting programs  and  declaring  a  national 
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moratorium  on  new  spending  programs 
would  be  a  better  sign  of  fi.scal  compe- 
tency and  self-discipline.  The  average 
American  would  benefit  from  the  latter 
course.  I  cannot  vote  for  the  tax  bill 
when  so  many  other  options  are  prefer- 
able and  at  our  dis!>osal  if  we  had  the 
fortitude  to  face  up  to  the  crisis. 

A.side  from  reducing  expenditures,  one 
other  option  would  be  a  complete  over- 
haul of  our  tax  structure.  Why  make  the 
average  American  pay  10  percent  more 
when  we  should  bo  closing  tax  loopholes. 
changing  the  law  reszarding  tax-free 
foundations,  cooperatives,  and  others 
with  allowances  winch  might  be  justified 
in  ordinary  times  but  cannot  be  ju-stified 
in  times  of  dire  fiscal  crisis.  Tax  reform 
is  desirable  at  any  time.  Now  it  would  be 
preferable  if.  as  I  have  said  before,  the 
only  problem  was  the  need  for  additional 
tax  receipts.  Overspending,  not  under- 
taxation,  is  the  problem. 

I  strongly  oppose  the  propo.sed  tax  in- 
crease because  without  a  meaningful  cut 
in  the  budget,  it  will  merely  .serve  as  a 
license  for  the  big  spenders  to  recharge 
their  batteries  and  take  off  on  another 
spending  spree.  Our  best  policy  would  be 
to  bring  the  level  of  spending  down— re- 
peat, down — to  the  level  of  our  already 
oppressive  tax  receipts  rather  than  ac- 
cept the  liberal's  argument  of  bringing 
the  level  of  the  taxes  up  to  the  level  of 
expenditures. 

We  can  readily  see  how  much  "auster- 
ity" v.-e  are  going  to  get  in  an  election 
year.  Faced  with  his  own  admitted  fail- 
ures, the  President  is  not  seeking  reelec- 
tion. At  home  and  abroad,  matters  are 
out  of  hand.  He  promised  austerity  but 
within  2  months  turned  back  on  these 
promises.  The  credibility  gap  in  'Vietnam 
is  nothing  compared  to  the  credibility 
gap  on  domestic  spending.  He  is  consid- 
ering new  programs  like  the  guaranteed 
annual  wage  and  massive  housing  pro- 
grams. Increasing  taxes  will  merely  li- 
cense this  reckless  policy. 

Quite  frankly,  we  are  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise.  For  some  reason,  the  average 
American  has  lx!en  lulled  into  believing 
that  we  can  have  militant  people  going 
throughout  the  country  exhorting  to  vio- 
lence, preparing  for  violence,  but  yet  not 
have  violence:  that  we  can  in  times  of 
crisis  and  expediency  set  aside  our  con- 
stitutional principles  but  still  have  our 
constitutional  protections  when  we  need 
them:  that  we  can  follow  "no-win"  poli- 
cies against  the  Communists  and  some- 
how come  out  with  a  "draw":  that  we 
can  go  three-fourths  of  the  way  to  so- 
cialism or  communism  but  not  get  there: 
and,  finally,  that  we  can  spend  more 
than  we  take  in,  year  in  and  year  out, 
but  not  have  national  bankruptcy. 

The  mishandling  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  means  the  mishandling 
of  our  national  resources — your  re- 
sources— has  been  a  disgrace.  To  increase 
taxes  rather  than  cut  down  on  the  op- 
pressive spending  policies  of  this  admin- 
istration would  be  inflationary  and 
against  the  best  interest  of  our  people 
and  our  economy.  It  will  only  forestall 
the  day  when  we  have  to  make  even 
deeper  cuts  or  greater  tax  hikes.  You 
cannot  have  both,  and  the  mistaken 
liberal  economic  philosophy  which  has 


had  its  day  and  failed  will  only  make 
your  pliizht  that  much  worse  in  the 
near — very  near — future. 

If  I  had  not  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes. 
I  would  not  have  believed  it  could  have 
happened  or  that  such  naive,  unwork- 
able theories  could  have  become  national 
pohcies.  Now  is  the  time  to  resoundingly 
repudiate  them. 

The  Federal  budget  statistics  are 
herewith  shown: 


LEAVE   OP  ABSENCE 


THE 


■ADMINISTRATIVE  BUDGET"  AND  PUBLIC  DEBT, 
1789-1959  (IN  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS) 


Fiscal  year 


Administrative  budget 


Receipts 


Expendi- 
tures 


Net 


Public 

debt  at 

end  ol 

year 


1789-1849 1,160  1.090  +70  '63 

1850-99 13,895  14,932  -1.037  1.-I37 

1900 i67  Wl  -46  1.263 

19U1 588  525  1 63  1.222 

1902 562  485  +77  1,178 

1903 562  517  ^^45  1,159 

1904.. 541  584  -43  1,136 

1S05. 544  567  -23  1,132 

1906 595  570  '25  1.143 

1907 666  579  -r87  1,147 

1908 602  659  -57  1,178 

1909. 604  694  -89  1,148 

1910 676  694  -18  1.147 

1911 702  691  +!1  1.154 

1912 693  690  ^3  1.194 

1913 714  715  (1)  1.193 

1914 725  725  (')  1,188 

1915 6S3  746  -63  1.191 

1916 762  713  ^48  1.225 

1917 1,100  1,954  -853  2.976 

1918 3.630  12,662  -9,032  12.455 

1919 5,085  18,448  -13,353  25,485 

1920. .  6.649  6.357  -291  24.299 

1921....  5,567  5,^58  •  5tl9  23.977 

1922 4.021  3.235  -736  22.963 

1923. ..  3,849  ,1137  -713  22.350 

1924  _   ._  3,853  2.890  963  21.251 

1925  3.i98  ?,?S!  -717  20.516 
1926...-  3,753  2,833  -865  19,643 
1927....  3,99,'  ?.f37  -1.155  18.512 
1928...  3,872  7.933  ^939  17.604 

1929 3,861  3,127  -734  16.931 

1930 4,058  3,320  -738  16. 1E5 

1931....  3.116  3.577  -462  16,E'H 

193?  ,.,  1,924  4,659  -2,735  19,487 

1933...  1,997  4.598  -2.602  22.539 

1934...  3,015  6,645  -3  630  27.734 

1935 "),7(J6  6.497  -2.791  32,824 

1936...,  3.997  8,422  -4.425  38,497 

1937  ..  4,956  7.733  -2.777  41,089 

1938  ...  5,588  6.765  -1.177  42.018 

1939  4,979  8,841  -3,863  45.890 

1940  ..              _.  5.137  9.055  -3.91S  48.492 

1941  _..  7.(96  13.255  -6. 19S.  55.332 

1942  12.547  34.037  -2I.49tf-*  76.991 

1943 21.947  79,368  -57.420  140.798 

1944...         .     ..  43,563  94.986  -51.423  202.621 

1945 44,362  98.303  -53.941  259.115 

1946 39.650  60.326  -20,676  269.896 

1947.. 39,677  38.923  +754  258.374 

1948 41.375  32.955  +8.419  252.364 

1949 37.663  39.474  -1.811  252.792 

1950 36.422  39.544  -3.122  257.37  7 

1951 47.480  43.970  +3.510  255.251 

1952 61.287  65.303  -4.017  259.151 

1953 64.671  74.120  -9,449  266.123 

1954 64.420  67.537  -3.117  271.341 

1955 60.209  64.389  -4.180  274,418 

1956 67.850  66.224  -1.626  272,825 

1957 70.562  68.966  -1.596  270.634 

1958 68,550  71.369  -2.819  276.444 

1959 67.915  80.342  -12,427  284.817 

1%0 77.763  76.539  -1.224  286.417 

1961 77,659  81,515  -3.856  289.211 

1962 81.409  87.787  -6.378  298.645 

1963 .  86.376  92.642  -6.266  306.456 

1964.. 89,459  97.684  -8.226  312.526 

1965 93.072  96,507  -3,435  317.864 

1966 104.727  106.978  -2.251  320.369 

1967 115.849  125.718  -9.869  326.733 

1968  estimate....  118.575  137.182  -18.607  351.599 

1969  estimate....  135.587  147.363  -11.776  363.540 
f 

'  Less  than  $500,000. 

Note;  Th'S  table  is  based  upon  the  concept  ol  the  "adminis- 
trative budget"  used  in  prior  budgets.  The  column  headed 
"Net"  WS3  ormerly  identified  as  "Surplus"  (  -)  or  "Deficit" 
(-)  The  public  deb!  column  includes  the  public  debt  and  the 
portion  ol  aeencv  debt,  cusranteed  by  the  Treasury,  which  is 
subject  to  the  public  debt  limitation. 

Certain  intertund  transactions  are  excluded  from  administra- 
tive budpet  receipts  and  expenditures  startins  in  1932.  For 
years  prior  to  1932  the  amounts  of  such  transactions  are  not 
sisnificant 

Refunds  of  receipts  are  excluded  from  administrative  budget 
receipts  and  expenditures  starting  in  1913;  comparable  data  are 
not  available  tor  prior  years. 


Mr.  HosMER,  for  4:30  p.m.  today  until 
7  p.m.  tomorrow,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Pelly  I  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford  ) .  for  the  week  of  June  10  to 
June  14.  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Ayres  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford)  ,  for  the  week  of  June  10,  on 
account  of  official  business  as  U.S.  dele- 
gate to  the  ILO. 

Mr.  Lennon  I  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert*, for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  <at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Whitener  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert  I.  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  KORXECAY  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert  > ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Henderson  i  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert  I ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Taylor  i  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Galifianakis  lat  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert),  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Fountain  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GooDLixG ) ,  to  rense  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  KtJPFERMAN.  for  60  minutes,  on 
Monday,  June  10,  1968. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK.  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pepper  to  extend  his  remarks  im- 
mediately foUoTving  the  vote  on  H.R. 
16027  today. 

Mr.  DoRN  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

I  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GooDLiNG »  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  GooDELL  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  McEwEN  in  five  instances, 
Mr.  Wydler  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Collier  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Wyman. 
Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Cunningham  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Mathias  of  Marjiand  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Martin  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Pollock  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cederberg. 
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Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr.  Denney  in  seven  instances. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  I 

Pelly  in  five  instances.         I 

PiRNIE. 

Minshall  in  ttiree  instances. 

Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  OKoNSKi.  I. 

Mr.  AsHBROoK  in  two  instances,  i 
Mr.  CoNTE. 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

I  The  following  Members   lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Albert  I  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 
Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Hathaway  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Steed  in  two  instances.  I 

Mr  Clark. 

Mr.  Garmatz  in  two  instances.     ' 
Mr.  Kluczynski. 
Mr.  Holland  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bevill  in  two  iiistances. 

,  Tuck  in  four  instances.  | 

Rarick  in  six  instances. 
EviNs   of   Tennessee   in 
stances. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee. 

Mr  O'Hara  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Kelly  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Blanton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  T.AYLOR  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Daniels. 

Bingham. 

Sl.^ck  ^n  two  instances. 

Fascell. 

Murphy  of  New  York. 

Hanna. 

Rodney  of  Pennsylvania  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  ElLBERG 

Mr.  Evans  ot  Colorado  in  two  instances. 

Pickle  in  two  instances. 

Jones  of  Missouri  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Brooks  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  St.  Onge  in  two  instances. 


Mr. 
Mr 
Mr. 


two   in- 


Mr. 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 

Mr. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

Mr.  BLTILESON.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H.R.  11308.  \n  act  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
.Act  of  1965;  and 

HJ.  Res.  1292.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  U.S.  Secret  Service  to  furnish  pro- 
tection to  major  presidential  or  vice-presi- 
dential candidates. 


I 


SENATE   ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

3.2585.  .\n  act  for  the  relief  of  Kap  Rai 
Kim  and  Young  Nam  Kim. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO 

THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.J  Res.  1224.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  reappoint  as  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  an  additional 
term  of  1  year,  the  officer  serving  in  that 
position  on  April  1,  1968. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  ROBERT 
FRANCIS  KENNEDY.  A  U.S.  SENA- 
TOR 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  1209) ,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  1209 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  P.  Kennedy,  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased Senator. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  forty  Mem- 
bers be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  House 
to  join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
ol  the  Senate  to  attend  the  funeral. 

The  re.solutions  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPELf^KER.  The  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  committee  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Francis  Kennedy  the  followint,'  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Cel- 
LER,  Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York.  Mr.  De- 
laney.  Mis.  Kelly,  Mr.  Pino,  Mr. 
Farbstein,  Mr.  Robisdn.  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr. 
Halpern.  Mr.  Pirnie,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr. 
Goodell,  Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Carey.  Mr.  King  of  New  York,  Mr.  Pike, 
Ml-.  Ryan.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Grover, 
Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Reid  of  New  York,  Mr.  Wydler,  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr. 
Hanley.  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McEwen, 
Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Resnick.  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  York,  Mr.  Tenzer,  Mr. 
Wolff.  Mr.  Kupferman.  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr. 
Button,  and  Mr.  Podell. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  remaining  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memorj'  of  the  deceased,  the 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  .ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  357,  nays  0,  not  voting  76,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.   171] 
YEAS— 357 


Abbitt 

-Andrews, 

Barrett 

.Abernethy 

N.  Dak. 

Bates 

.Adair 

Annunzio 

Battin 

-Adams 

Arends 

Belcher 

-Addabbo 

Ash  brook 

Bennett 

.Albert 

Ashmore 

Betts 

Anderson,  111,     Aspinall 


BevUl 


Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boegs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brinkley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BrovhlU.  N.C. 

Brovhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  F!a, 

Burke.  Mass. 

Biirton.  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bu.^h 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 

Cahill 

Carey 

Casey 

Cederberg 

CJancy 

Clark 

ClaWEon.  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Gorman 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Dole 

Dor.ohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulski 

Dur.can 

D\v>-er 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
FHUton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galiflai-akls 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Gannatz 
Gathlngs 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 


Goodell 

Goodling 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 

Grlffln 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Halieck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
^hmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Hays 
Hebert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 
Hun  gate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Join. son,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  -Ala. 
Jones.  Mo. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kellv 

Klr.c,  C.ilif. 
King,  N.Y. 
Kirwan 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kuvkendall 
Kyi 

K\TOS 

Laird 

Landrtim 

Laiigen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliaxd 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
Mathias,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Michel 
^Uller,  Ohio 
MUls 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Minshall 
Monagan 


Monti-'omery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Mor.=)e,  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Konski 

Olsen 

Ottli-.ger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Podell 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  III. 

Price,  Tex. 

Prvor 

Pucinski 

QuUlen 

Rail.=back 

Randall 

Reid.  III. 

Held,  N.Y. 

Reife! 

Relr.ecke 

Reui;s 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlecle 

Roberts 

Hoblson 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Rvan 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz, 

Stratton 

Stubblefielcl 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 
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Tlernan 

Watson 

WlUon. 

Tuck 

Watts 

Charles  H 

Udall 

WhaJen 

Winn 

Ullman 

Whalley 

Wolfl 

Utt 

White 

Wvdler 

Van  Deerlin 

Whitener 

Wylie 

Vai-.lk 

Whitten 

Wvman 

Vigonto 

Wldnall 

Yates 

Waggonr.er 

Wiggins 

Yovmg 

Waldle 

Williams, 

Pa. 

Ziablockl 

Walker 

Willis 

Zlon 

Watklns 

Wilson,  Bob 

Zwach 

NAYS — 0 
NOT  VOTING— 76 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 

Ashley 
Ayres 
Baring 
Bell 
Berry 
Bolton 
Bow 

Broomfield 
B'.'own.  Calif. 
Burleson 
Cabell 
Carter 
Cellor 

Chamberlain 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Cohelan 
Cowger 
Curtis 
Dawson 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dcvdv 


Edwards,  Calif. 
Everett 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Flndley 

Flynt 

Gettys 

Griffiths 

Gro.ss 

HiU 

Haii.a 

Han.sen.  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Holland 

Hjimer 

Karsten 

Kluczynski 

Lukers 

McClory 

-McDade 

McMillan 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mize 


Morris.  N.  Mex. 

Murphy,  111. 

Nelsen 

O'Hara,  111. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Passman 

Pvircell 

Quie 

Ranck 

Recs 

Resnick 

Rivers 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Selden 

Stei-'er.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tur  i.ey 

Vhi  der  Jagt 

Wampler 

Wrisht 

Wvatt 


ment  (Rept  No.  1526).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  S.  102.  An  act  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  uf  the  Interior  to  consider 
a  petition  for  reinstatement  of  an  oil  and  gas 
lease  (Wyoming  03100901:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1527) ,  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Aifalrs.  S.  443.  An  act  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  consider  a 
petition  for  reinstatement  of  an  oil  and  gas 
lease  (Wyoming  0280122);  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1528>.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON:  Committee  on  Interior 
ai:id  Insular  Affairs.  S.  823.  An  act  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  re- 
instate oil  and  ^'as  lease  iLas  Cruccs  0636101 : 
with  amendment  (Rept  No.  1529).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  uf  the  Whole  House. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Accordingly  'at  5  o'clock  and  43  min- 
utes p.m.*.  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  June  10, 
1968,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  '2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POAGE:  Cominltt«e  on  Agriculture. 
S.  2837.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  the  Cradle  of  For- 
estry In  America  in  the  Plsgah  National 
Forest  In  North  Carolina,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1530).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Urjon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary'. KS..  10415.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Antonio  P.  Frexes  (Rept.  No.  1525) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  HM.  16880.  A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  a  Delaware 
corporation,  and  David  Miller;  with  amend- 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  17706.  A  bill  to  amend  section  22  of 
the  -Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  by  closing 
an  import  loophole  for  cheeses  not  in  original 
loaves;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CORBETT: 
H  R.  17707.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
relating  to  ci\ll  service  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfHce  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv    Mr.   FRASER: 
H.R.  17708.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States    Code,    to    provide    for    better   control 
of  the  interstate  traffic  in  firearms;   to  the 
Committee   on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H.R     i7709.   A   bill    to   amend   the  Federal 
Food,   Drug,   and   Cosmetic   Act   to   increase 
the    penalties    for   unlawful    acts    involving 
lysergic  acid  diethylamide   (LSD)   and  other 
depressant    and    stimulant    drugs,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state  and   Foreign   Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland  (by 
request)  : 
H.R.  17710.  -A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By   Mr.   MORGAN: 
H.R,  17711.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  International  trade  on  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble basis;    to  the   Committee   on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.R.  17712.  A  bill  prohibiting  the  use  for 
demonstration  purposes  of  any  federally 
owned  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
requiring  the  posting  of  a  bond,  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Grievances,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By    Mr.    STEED: 
H.R.   17713,   -A  bill   to  redesignate   the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  the  Department 
of   Agriculture    and    Consumer   Services;    to 
the  Committee  on   Agriculture, 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  17714.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  39  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the 
assistance  payable  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  .Affairs  toward  the  purchase  price 
of   specially   equipped   automobiles   for   dls- 


.abled   veterans;    to   the  Committee  on   'Vet- 
erans'  .Affairs. 

H.R.  17715.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  of 
the  United  States  Cede,  to  provide  eligibility 
for  Vietnam  era  veterans  for  one  episode  of 
treatment  for  all  noncompensable  dental 
disabilities  found  to  be  present  within  1 
ye.ir  after  discharge  from  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request) 
H.R.  17716.    A    bill    to    define    the    terms 
"widow,"  "widower,"  "child.'-  and   "parent,"* 
for  servicemen's   group   life   Insurance  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    GUBSER     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bray,  Mr.  Brovhill  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Burke  of  Florida,  Mr.  Button,  Mr. 
Dent,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.     EDWARns     of     California.     Mr. 
Peichan.  Mr.  Fisheb.  Mr.  pn^^LTON  of 
Pennsylvania,      Mr.      Haipern,      Mr. 
Hanna,   Mr.  Hosmer.   Mr.   Johnson 
ot  California.  Mr.  Lukens.  -Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey, Mr.  MacGregor,  Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga, Mr.  PiRr:if..  Mr.  Qvili.kn,  Mr. 
REINECKE.    Mr.    Steicer   of    Arizona, 
and  Mr.  Teague  of  California)  : 
H.R.  17717.  A  bin  to  equalize  the  retired 
pay  of  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
retired  prior  to  June  1,  1958,  whose  retired 
pay  is  computed  on  laws  enacted  on  or  after 
October  1,  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
.Services. 

BvMr.  OL.SEN: 
H.R.    17718.   A   1)111   to  amend   the   act   of 
March  29.  1956   (70  Stat.  62),  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By     Mr.     PELLY     ifor     himself,     Mr. 
TiERNAN.  Mr.  Waidie.  and  Mr.  Whal- 
ley I  : 
H.R.  17719.  A  bill   to  equalize  the  retired 
pay  of   members  of   the  uniformed  services 
retired  prior  to  June  1,  1958,  whose  retired 
pay  is  computed  on  laws  enacted  on  or  alter 
October  I,  1949:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL; 
H,R.  17720.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mrs.    Sullivan     (for    herself,    Mr. 
Patman,  Mr.  BARRrTT.  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr. 
BoLAND,  Mr.  Dingell.  Mr.  Kee,  Mr, 
Perkins,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Helstoski. 
Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Sisk.  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Savlor,  Mr.  Aspinall. 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Reifel,  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Matscnaga,  Mr,  Halpern, 
Mr.    O'Neill   of   Massachusetts,    Mr. 
Udall.   Mr.  Kastenmeier.   Mr.  Wil- 
liam  D.   Ford,  and   Mr.   Fulton  of 
Tennessee)  : 
H.R,  17721.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  for  the  purposes  of 
authorizing    appropriations    for    the    fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.   1969,  June  30,   1970. 
June  30.   1971.  and  June  30,   1972.  and   for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Cominlttee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN  (for  herself. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Miller 
of  California,  Mr.  Daniels,  Mr.  Eck- 
hardt, Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Rtan, 
Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr. 
Fraser.  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  St.  Onge,  Mr  Annunzio,  Mr. 
Donohue.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Ronan. 
Mr.  BtTiTON  of  California,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Cohelan. 
Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Irwi.v,  Mr.  Tier- 
nan,  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York,  Mrs. 
Dwyer,  and  Mr.  Karth  ): 
H.R.  17722.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  lor  the  purposes  of 
authorizing    appropriations    for    the    fiscal 
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years  ending  June  30,  1969.  June  30.  1970. 
June  30.  1971.  and  June  30.  1972,  and  for 
other  pur{X)ses;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By   Mrs.  SULLIVAN    (for  herself,   Mr. 
Phh-Bin.  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Kluczynski. 
Mr.  MiNisH.  Mr.  Bingh.mh,  Mr.  Olsen, 
Mr.  Sl.^ck.  Mr.  .\dams.  Mr    Resnick, 
Mr.  McC.^RTHY.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Vanik.  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Y.ATEs.  Mr.  MuiiPHY  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Rooney 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Evans  of  Colo- 
rado,   Mr.    Gray.    Mr.    Addabbo,    Mr. 
Rodino,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 
H  R.    17723.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  authorizing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal   vears   ending   June   30.    1969,   June   30. 
1970.  June  31,  1971.  and  June  30.  1972.  and 
for    other   purposes;    to    the   Committee    on 
Agriculture. 

By   Mrs.   SULLIVAN    (for   herself.    Mr. 
Dawson.  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Casey.  Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Leg- 
GETT.   Mr.   Brown   of  California,   Mr. 
Tbnzer.  Mr.  BiTTON.  Mr.  Pucinski, 
Mss,  Mink,  Mr.  OHaka  of  Michigan. 
Mr.    Fulton    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Feighan,   Mr.   McMillan.   Mr.   Holi- 
FiELD,    Mr.    Wolff.    Mr.    Kyros,    Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
DuLSKi.   Mr.    Nix.   Mr.  Scheuer,   Mr. 
DiGGS.  and  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsyl- 
vania) ; 
H.R.    17724.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  authorizing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal    years   ending  Jiine   30.    1969.   June   30. 
1970.  June  30.  1971,  and  June  30.   1972.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN  ,  for  herself.  Mr 
CORMAN.  Mrs.  Griffiths,  Mr.  Han- 
ley.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Pollock.  Mr. 
St  Germain.  Mr.  Ruppe.  Mr.  Galla- 
gher, Mr.  Shipley,  Mr.  Daddario. 
and  Mr.  Van  Deerlin  )  : 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

H.R.  17725.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  lor  the 
purposes  of  authorizing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1969.  June  30, 
1970.  June  30,  1971,  and  June  30,  1972.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.J.  Res.   1293.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.J.  Ues.  1294.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint   Committee   To  Investigate  Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 
H.  Con.  Res.  785.  Concurrent  lesolutlon  re- 
lating to  the  pay  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police 
force  for  duly  performed  in  emergencies;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.  Res.  1210.  Resolution  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
United  States  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Government  of  Israel  for  the  sale  oi 
military  planes,  commonly  known  as  Phan- 
tom jet  fighters,  necessary  for  Israel's  defence 
to  an  amount  which  shiiU  be  adequate  to 
provide  Israel  with  a  deterrent  force  capable 
of  preventing  future  Arab  aggre.ssion  by  off- 
setting sophisticated  weapons  received  by  the 
Arab  States,  and  on  order  for  future  delivery, 
and  to  replace  losses  suffered  by  Ism  el  in  the 
1967  conflict;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia : 
H.  Res.  1211.  Resolution  to  provide  for  an 
additional  number  of  positions  on  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Police  force  for  duty  under  the 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Commlttep 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  DOW  ( for  himself  and  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California )  : 
H.  Res.  1212.  Resolution  to  agree  to  the 
Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  5037  and  strike 
titles  II  and  III,  redesignating  the  other 
titles  respectively;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 
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PRIV.-\TE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  ot  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  17726.  A  .3111  lor  the  relief  ni  Vincenza 
Spada  Stracquadaneo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   BARRETT: 
H.R.   17727.  A  bill   lor  the  relief  of  Teresa 
Ros.^    Mirijello;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.R.    17728.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Alfonso  Z.  Valle.  his  wife,  Concepcion  Cadiz 
Valle,    and    their    son,    Mario    Valle;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 

By  Mr.  MUKPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.    17729.    A    bill    for   the    relief    of    Rev. 
Prank  A.  Burton;   to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judici.iry. 

H  R  17730  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Musumeci;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  O'H ARA  of  Illinois : 
H.R.  17731.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Mar- 
garita Spaniolos;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.R.  17732   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 

Hsieh:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 

H.R.   17733.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  David 

Yorck;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

337.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Chester 
L.  Keeley,  Mount  Etna,  Iowa,  relative  to 
redress  of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

338.  Also,  petition  of  Ernest  Lee  Washing- 
ton, Jessup.  Md..  relative  to  redress  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciarv. 
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LETTER  FROM  \TETNAM 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIP.GINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6,  1968 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  a  veiy  fine  letter  writ- 
ten by  a  resident  of  Springfield.  Va..  in 
my  congressional  district,  to  a  younger 
sister  in  Springfield,  was  called  to  my 
attention. 

Sps.  Hans  J.  Walls,  presently  stationed 
in  Vietnam,  was  responding  to  the  letters 
from  his  sister,  Maria,  and  her  class- 
mates, many  of  whom  were  confused  as 
to  why  our  boys  are  fighting  in  Vietnam 
today. 

I  commend  Sps.  Hans  J.  Walls'  letter 
to  all  who  read  this  Record.  His  letter 
reads  as  follows: 

May  14,  1968. 

Dear  Maria:  Thank  you  and  your  class  for 
all  your  kind  letters  They  were  real  nice,  and 
I  liked  them  very  much.  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
that  Patric  got  hurt,  but  I  am  glad  that  he  Is 
better. 

I  have  written  your  class  a  letter  thanking 
all   of   them   for   their   kindness   and    their 


thoughts  of  someone  else.  I  know  that  it  is 
hard  for  them  to  tmderstand  what  is  taking 
place  over  here.  And  since  I  have  been  here 
ince  before  and  I  have  told  you  some  of  the 
things  that  are  happening  here,  maybe  you 
can  explain  some  of  this  to  them.  And  I  -.vill 
try  to  explain  it  a  little  more  ;ts  best  I  can. 

The  people  ithe  Vietnamese]  over  here  do 
not  really  like  the  Americans  very  much,  but 
they  had  no-one  else  to  ask  for  help.  Tliey 
are  very  cautious  of  all  people  like  what  we 
are,  because  of  what  the  French  have  done 
to  them.  The  French  took  away  most  of  their 
land  and  ruled  very  badly  over  here  and  they 
did  many  bad  things  and  these  people  never 
forgot  this.  The  Vietnamese  have  been  at 
war  for  most  of  their  country's  history;  first 
with  the  Chinese,  who  rtiled  Viet  Nam  for 
something  like  200  years  before  they  were 
finally  driven  out.  "Then  they  had  a  little 
peace  for  about  70  years  when  the  French 
came.  They  did  not  like  the  French  because 
they  do  not  want  anyone  to  rule  over  them. 
they  want  to  rule  themselves.  Then,  the 
Japanese  lorded  over  them  during  the  second 
world  war,  and  after  that  the  French  moved 
back  a.gain  until  they  were  thrown  out  In  the 
early  1950's;  then  they  made  two  Viet  Nam's. 
North  Viet  Nam  was  where  most  of  the  in- 
dustry was,  and  South  Viet  Nam  was  where 
most  of  the  food  was.  The  North  Vietnamese, 
who  had  the  backing  of  China  and  Russia, 
decided  to  try  to  take  over  South  Viet  Nam 
by  force  when  they  could  not  persuade  them 


to  come  over  to  their  way  of  thinking.  These 
people,  who  were  very  tired  of  war,  tried  to 
fight  on  their  own.  but  they  did  not  have 
the  know  how  or.  at  that  time,  even  the  will 
to  fight.  So  they  asked  for  our  help  and  we 
gave  it  and  that  is  the  reason  to  why  we  are 
here. 

I  have  one  more  thing  to  say  before  I 
quit  and  that  is:  From  the  time  that  I 
was  over  here  before  and  now  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  all  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple. Before  most  of  them  would  hide  the 
VC  and  NVA  in  their  homes  and  even  give 
them  food.  But  now.  after  the  Tet  Offensive 
which  the  VC  and  NVA  staged  and  killed 
a  lot  of  innocent  people,  this  has  stlred 
up  feelings  that  had  long  been  dormant  in 
these  people.  Now  they  have  all  Joined  forces 
and  are  really  fighting  the  VC  and  NVA 
with  a  new  effort  like  they  have  never  done 
before.  They  are  not  as  good  as  we  are, 
but  they  are  finally  trying  and  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  as  long  as  they  try,  we  should 
stay  over  here  and  help  them.  It  will  take 
time,  and  many  people  will  die.  But  I  think 
that  they  can  win  their  Nationhood  like 
they  never  have  had  It  before. 

Many  people  over  there  say  that  we  should 
not  be  here  and  that  we  have  enough  trou- 
bles at  home  which  we  do.  But  we  have 
always  had  them,  maybe  not  as  bad,  but 
they  have  been  there.  What  I  think  that 
they  will  try  to  do  no  matter  who  wins  the 
election  is  to  give  Viet  Nam  away  like  a  Brit- 
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ish  Prime  Minister  did  before  the  second 
world  war.  And  Just  like  then  that  will 
not  be  enough.  For  anyone  who  fights  for 
power  will  not  have  enough  until  he  has  it 
all. 

Well,  I  have  told  you  as  much  as  I  know 
about  It.  I  thought  "you  might  like  to  know 
why  I  am  over  here.  The  only  thing  else  is 
that  I  think  that  If  the  U.S.  put  all  its  re- 
sources into  this  undeclared  war  they  could 
win  and  get  it  over  with. 
Your  brother, 

Hans. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ably  the  worst  mistake  the  bank  has  made, 
in  more  than  30  years,  was  in  letting  Itself 
be  used  :\&  a  front  by  the  defense  depart- 
ment In  financing  the  sale  of  American  arms 
to  underdeveloped  countries  which  often 
couldn't  even  feed  their  own  people.  Congress 
added  a  rider  to  last  spring's  bill  designed 
to  stop  this.  Yet  it  is  now  considering  issuing 
a  new  invitaton  to  ubu.se  and,  in  addition, 
making  the  United  States  taxpayer  liable  for 
most  of  the  losses.  This  is  not  good  busi- 
ness; indeed,  there  are  already  too  many  pipe 
lines  siphoning  American  money  abroad  for 
unsound  or  questionable  purposes.  Let  the 
Export-Import  bank  stick  to  business. 


CAN  BAD  LOANS  BE  GOOD 
BUSINESS? 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  edito- 
rial entitled,  "Can  Bad  Loans  Be  Good 
Business?"  published  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  Wednesday,  Jime  5.  1963.  The 
editor  of  the  Tribune  is  W.  D.  Maxwell. 
This  editorial  concludes,  and  I  fully 
agree,  that  S.  3218  now  on  the  Senate 
calendar  is  unwise  legislation  and  could 
prove  very  costly  to  already  hard-pressed 
taxpayers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Can  Bad  Loans  Be  Good  Business? 
For  the  most  part,  the  Export-Import  bank 
has  done  a  creditable  Job  of  facilitating  our 
foreign  trade  by  means  of  direct  loans  or  by 
guaranteeing  or  insuring  loans  made  by  com- 
mercial lenders.  Its  help  in  arranging  the 
financing  of  exports  has  been  particularly 
valuable  In  the  light  of  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  troubles.  The  President  and  Congress 
recognized  this  last  March  by  Increasing  the 
bank's  lending  authority  from  9  to  13.5  bil- 
lion dollars. 

But  the  latest  plan  to  expand  the  bank's 
activities  has  raised  some  serious  doubts  in 
the  minds  of  a  good  many  people,  including 
Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.  of  Vir^nla,  who  ex- 
pressed them  yesterday  in  the  Senate.  An 
administration-backed  bill  approved  by  the 
Senate  banking  and  currency  committee 
would  relax  the  long-standing  requirement 
that  the  bank  limit  its  transactions  to  those 
in  which  there  is  a  "reasonable  assurance  of 
repayment."  It  would  authorize  the  bank  to 
commit  up  to  500  million  dollars  toward  more 
dubious  ventures  intended  to  "Improve  the 
balance  of  payments  and  foster  the  long-term 
commercial  interests  of  the  United  States." 
This  limit  would  apply  to  the  full  amount 
of  direct  loans  but  only  to  25  per  cent  of 
the  bank's  liability  under  guaranteed  and 
insured  loans.  This  means  that  the  bank 
could  guarantee  tip  to  2  billion  dollars  In 
questionable  loans.  And  any  losses  .sustained 
by  the  bank  beyond  100  mlliion  dollars  would 
be  made  good  out  of  the  United  States 
treasury. 

As  Mr.  Byrd  says,  this  is  a  "sharp  depar- 
ture from  the  statutory  charter  of  the  bank." 
and  he  thinks  it  an  ttnwise  one.  How.  he 
would  like  to  know,  can  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments or  commercial  interests  be  improved 
by  making  loans  which  may  not  be  repaid? 
And  if  the  usual  business  safeguards  are 
abandoned  In  the  making  of  loans,  "does 
this  not  open  up  the  jjosslblUty  of  such  loans 
being  made  on  a  political  basis?"  How,  then 
would  the  bank  draw  the  line,  "unless  It 
drew  It  along  the  lines  of  political  pressure"? 
Mr.  Byrd's  fears  are  well  founded.  Prob- 
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PRESIDENT  SPEAKS  FOR  ALL  AMER- 
ICA ON  THE  SLAYING  OF  SENATOR 
ROBERT  P.  KENNEDY 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
President  Johnson  spoke  for  all  America 
when  he  exprc.':sed  his  madness,  his 
shock,  and  hi.s  indienatlon  over  the  bru- 
tal killing  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

The  country  mourns  another  fallen 
leader— and  there  is  nothing  we  can  say 
to  ease  the  pain  or  to  explain  it  away. 

This  madness,  this  senseless  slaughter 
must  be  stopped. 

To  that  end,  the  President  appointed 
a  bipartisan  Commi.s.sion.  made  up  of 
distinguished  citizens  of  many  walks  of 
life,  to  study  this  most  urgent  iiroblem 
and  to  submit  recommendations  on  how 
to  head  off  future  tragedies.  Tlie  Com- 
mission will  be  headed  by  Dr.  Milton 
Eisenhower,  the  hlchly  ic.spected  former 
president  of  John   Hopkins   University. 

We  hope  and  m-ay  that  the  work  of 
the  Commission  will  be  a  .success. 

But  the  President,  unlike  .some  others 
who  have  spoken  out  in  the  past  36 
hours,  refused  to  indict  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  for  this  terrible  deed.  He  said: 

It  would  be  wrong  and  self-deceptive  to 
conclude  from  thl.-;  act  that  our  country  It- 
self is  sick,  that  It  has  lost  its  balance,  that 
it  has  lost  it.'5  sense  of  direction,  even  its 
common  decency. 

200  million  Americans  did  not  strike  down 
Robert  Kennedy  last  night  any  more  than 
th3y  struck  down  John  F.  Kennedy  la  1963 
or  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  In  April  of  this 
year. 

I  agree.  While  we  mourn  our  fallen 
colleague,  while  we  are  determined  to 
bring  his  assa.s,sin  to  justice,  while  we 
know  that  th>^re  is  much  to  be  done  to 
avoid  a  repetition  of  .^uch  tragedies,  we 
just  must  not  condemn  the  entire  Nation. 
Because  I  believe  his  words  are  so  rele- 
vant— fcr  today  md  for  tomorrow  as 
well— I  Insert  the  President's  mo'/lng 
statement  of  last  night  on  the  shooting 
of  Senator  Kennedy: 

Statement  of  the  President  on  the 
Shooting  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, June  5.  1968 

My  fellow  citizens,  I  speak  to  you  this 
evening  r.'-t  only  as  your  President,  but  as  a 
fellow  American  who  is  shocked  and  dis- 
mayed, as  you  are,  by  the  attempt  en  Senator 
Kennedy's  life,  deeply  disturbed,  as  I  knew 
vou  are"  by  lawlessness  and  violence  In  our 
country,  of  which  this  tragedy  Is  the  latest 
spectacular  example. 
We  do  not  know  the  reasons  that  inspired 
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the  attack  on  Senator  Kennedy.  We  know 
only  that  a  brilliant  career  of  public  service 
has  been  brutally  Interrupted;  that  young 
leader  I'f  tmcr.mmon  energy  and  dedication, 
who  has  served  Ills  country  tirelessly  and 
well,  and  whose  voice  and  example  have 
touched  millions  throughout  the  entire 
world  has  been  senselessly  and  horribly 
stricken. 

At  this  moment,  the  outcome  is  still  in  the 
balance.  We  pray  to  God  that  lie  will  spare 
Robert  Kennedy  and  will  restore  V.lm  to  full 
health  and  vigor.  We  pray  this  f <  r  the  Na- 
tion's sake,  for  tlie  sake  of  his  wife  and  his 
children,  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  in 
memory  of  his  brother,  our  beloved  late 
President 

The  Kennedy  family  has  endured  sorrow 
enough,  and  we  pray  that  this  family  may  be 
spared  more  angui.sh. 

Tonight  this  Nation  faces  once  again  the 
consequences  of  lawlessne.'^s.  hatred  and  un- 
reason m  Its  midst.  It  would  be  wrong.  It 
would  be  self-deceptive,  to  Ignore  the  con- 
nection between  that  lawlcs;,ness  and  hatred 
and  this  act  of  violence.  It  would  be  Just  as 
wrong,  and  just  as  self-deceptive,  to  conclude 
from  this  act  that  our  country  Itself  is  .Mck. 
that  It  has  lost  Its  balance,  that  it  has  lost 
Its  sense  of  direction,  even  Its  common  de- 
cency. 

200  million  Americans  did  not  strike  down 
Robert  Kennedy  last  night  any  more  than 
they  struck  down  John  P.  Kennedy  In  1363 
or  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  in  April  of  this 
year 

But  those  awful  events  give  us  ample 
warning  that  in  a  climate  of  extremism,  of 
disrespect  for  law.  of  contempt  for  the  rights 
of  others,  violence  may  bring  down  the  very 
best  among  us.  A  Nation  that  tolerates  vio- 
lence in  any  form  cannot  expect  to  be  able 
to  confine  it  to  just  minor  outbursts. 

My  fellow  citizens,  we  cannot,  we  Just  must 
not.  tolerate  the  sway  of  violent  men  among 
us.  We  must  not  permit  men  who  are  filled 
with  hatred,  and  careless  of  innocent  lives, 
to  dominate  our  streets  and  fill  our  homes 
with  fear. 

We  cannot  sanction  the  appeal  to  violence, 
no  matter  what  Its  cause,  no  matter  what 
the  grievance  from  which  it  springs. 

There  Is  never — and  I  say  never--  any  justi- 
fication for  the  violence  that  tears  at  the 
fabric  of  our  national  life;  that  inspires  such 
tear  In  peaceful  citizens  that  they  arm  them- 
.'^elves  with  deadly  weapons;  that  sets  citizen 
;icalrist  citizen  or  group  against  group. 

A  great  nation  can  quarantee  freedom  for 
Its  people  and  the  hope  of  progressive  change 
■iv.]y  under  the  rule  of  law.  So  let  us.  for 
Clods  sake,  resolve  to  live  under  the  law. 

Let  us  put  an  end  to  violence  and  to  the 
preaching  of  violence. 

Let  the  Congress  pass  laws  to  bring  the 
insane  iraflic  in  guns  to  a  halt,  as  I  have 
appealed  to  them  time  and  time  again  to  do. 
That  will  not.  in  itself,  end  the  violence,  but 
reason  and  experience  tell  us  that  it  will 
slow  it  down:  that  it  will  spare  many  Inno- 
cent lives. 

Let  tis  purge  the  hostility  from  our  hearts 
.'.id  let  us  pr.'.ctice  moderation  with  our 
L  .r.sues. 

Let  us  begin  in  the  aftermath  of  this  great 
tragedy  to  find  a  way  to  reverence  life,  to 
protect  it,  to  extend  Its  promise  to  all  of  our 
people. 

This  Nation  and  its  people  have  suffered 
gnevcusly  from  violence  and  assassination. 
For  this  reason,  I  am  appointing,  ■a'ith  the 
recommendation  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Congress — with  whom  I  have  talked  this  eve- 
ning—a  commission  of  most  distinguished 
.'\merlcans  to  immediately  examine  this 
tragic  phenomenon.  They  are: 

Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower,  the  foraier  distin- 
guished President  of  Johns  Hopkins  Unlver- 
.sity. 

Archbishop  Terence  Cooke  of  New  Tork. 
Albert  E.  Jenner,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 
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Ambassador  Patricia  Harris. 

Mr.  Eric  Hoffer. 

Senator  Philip  A.  Hart. 

Senator  F:oman  Hruska 

Congressman  Hale  Boggs 

Congressman  WllUam  McCuUoch. 

Judge  Leon  Hlgglnbctham. 

The  commission  win  look  Into  the  causes, 
the  occurrence  and  the  control  of  physical 
violence  across  this  Nation,  from  assassina- 
tion that  is  motivated  by  prejudice  and  by 
Ideology,  and  by  politics  and  by  insanity,  to 
violence  In  our  cities'  streets  and  even  In  our 
homes. 

What  in  tlie  nattire  of  our  people  and  the 
environment  of  otir  society  makes  possible 
such  murder  and  such  \iolence? 

How  does  it  happen?  What  can  be  dooie  to 
prevent  assassination?  What  can  be  done  to 
further  protect  public  figures?  What  can  be 
done  to  eliminate  the  basic  causes  of  these 
aberrations? 

Supported  by  the  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations c^  criminologists,  sociologists  and 
psychologists,  all  of  our  Nation's  medical 
and  social  sciences,  we  hope  to  learn  why  we 
Inflict  such  suffering  on  ourselves.  I  hope  and 
pray  that  we  can  learn  how  to  stop  it. 

This  Is  a  sober  time  for  our  great  democ- 
racy, but  we' are  a  strong  and  we  are  a  resil- 
ient people  who  can,  I  hope,  learn  from  our 
misfortunes,  who  can  heal  our  wounds,  who 
can  build  and  And  progress  In  public  order. 

We  can.  We  must. 

So  I  appeal  to  every  American  citizen  to- 
night; Let  us  begin  tonight. 


I 


INTERSERVICE  COOPERATION  IN 
VIETNAM  I 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OF    .ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
16.  1968,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Har- 
old Brown  adcressed  the  Phoenix  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  during  Armed  Forces 
Week. 

His  remarks  deserve  wider  circulation, 
since  they  deal  with  an  aspect  of  the  war 
which  does  not  often  receive  much  at- 
tention and  in  fact  often  gets  distorted 
reporting.  Secretary-  Brown's  speech 
deals  at  some  length  with  the  matter  of 
interservice  cooperation,  specifically  air 
support  supplied  to  allied  ground  units. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

AiB  Support  in  Vietn.^m 
(Remarks  by  Hon.  Harold  Brown,  Secretary 

of    the    Air    Force,    Phoenix    Chamber    of 

Commerce  Armed  Forces  Week  Luncheon. 

Phoeni.x.  Ariz.,  May  16.  1968) 

It's  always  a  pleasure  to  be  with  my 
friends  In  Phoenix.  And  I'm  doubly  pleased 
to  be  here  during  Armed  Forces  Week. 

I'm  sure  you  share  my  pride  In  the  pilots 
who  train  near  here  With  that  certainty 
In  mind.  I  want  to  report  to  you  how  they 
are  performing  in  combat — where  all  of  their 
training  pays  off.  I  returned  a  few  weeks  ago 
from  my  most  recent  trip  to  Southeast  Asia 
and  I'm  convinced  no  country  in  the  world 
has  finer  or  more  dedicated  military  men  and 
women  than  we  have  in  oiir  Army,  Navy. 
Marine  Corpw,  Coast  Guard,  and  Air  Force. 

In  the  past  month  and  a  half  we  have  seen 
important  moves  toward  achieving  a  Just 
peace  Ln  Vietnam.  We  also  have  listened  to 
a  great  deal  of  speculation — some  of  it  pretty 
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wild — on  Just  what  we  ought  to  be  doing 
there.  There  are  some  critics  of  our  Vietnam 
policy  who  delight  In  building  and  burning 
straw  men  by  assigning  to  U.S.  policy  as- 
sumptions and  objectives  which,  in  fact, 
have  never  been  part  of  U.S.  policy.  For 
example.  I  would  put  In  this  category  those 
who  assert  we  are  or  have  been  focusing 
only  on  a  military  victory,  and  ignoring  the 
fight  for  a  stable  political  and  economic 
base  in  Southeast  Asia.  Since  the  enemies 
our  fighting  men  and  allies  fiice  are  not 
straw  men.  and  since  the  people  we  are 
helping  are  as  real  and  as  sensitive  as  the 
person  sitting  next  to  you.  It  might  be  well 
to  remind  ourselves  at  the  outset  of  our 
real  objectives  In  Vietnam.  These  have  not 
changed. 

The  free  world  forces  in  Virtnam  are  there 
to  prevent  the  success  of  aggression — to 
provide  the  South  Vietnamese  with  a  free 
choice  as  to  how  they  shall  be  governed 
Our  policy  In  Vietnam  Is  not  based  on  a 
simple  domino  theory.  That  suggestion,  too. 
has  been  advanced  occasionally  as  a  straw 
man.  Certainly  the  future  does  not  follow 
history  in  some  sort  of  lock  step.  Not  every 
confrontation  Is  a  Munich;  not  every  enemy 
a  Hitler.  But  aggression  Is  always  aggression 
and.  when  unchecked,  it  knows  lew  bounds. 
When  aggression  pays  off,  would-be  aggres- 
sors are  tempted  to  try  new  adventures, 
and  the  nations  they  then  attack  lu-e  often 
weakened  in  their  resolve  to  resist.  And  the 
ultimate  price  to  us  becomes  higher. 

In  South  Vietnam  we  see  a  country  In 
transition  from  the  old  to  the  new.  with  all 
of  the  conflicts  which  that  Involves.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  people  there  seek  security  and 
freedom  from  foreign  domination.  But  se- 
curity without  opportunity  is  not  enough. 
They  also  seek  Justice  and  economic  devel- 
opment. 

These  are  the  fund.amental  aspirations  of 
all  people,  of  all  men.  They  cannot  be  trusted 
to  the  care  of  Hanoi.  The  enemy's  brutal 
miu-der  of  1.000  civilians  in  Hue  during  the 
Tet  offensive  is  but  the  most  recent  of  many 
dlsquallf\ing  credentials.  The  execution  by 
the  Communists  of  some  50.000  political  op- 
ponents when  they  took  over  North  Viet- 
nam in  the  1950's  is  but  a  hint  of  the  legacy 
we  would  leave  In  the  South  if,  as  some 
suggest,  we  were  to  "bug  out." 

The  goals  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  merge  in  stopping  an  ag- 
gressor aided  and  abetted  by  the  Com- 
munist nations.  We  are  partners  In  building 
for  lasting  freedom,  aiid  the  constructive 
goals  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  are  fully 
attainable  only  in  peace.  We  will  continue  to 
help  our  allies  achieve  a  peaceful  settlement, 
and  a  basis  for  economic  development. 

In  doing  this,  the  United  States  has  em- 
ployed military  forces  capable  of  e.xertlng 
enormous  power.  But  these  forces  have  been 
exercised  with  careful  restraint  In  Vietnam. 
The  exeixise  of  our  power  is  not  unpre- 
dictable— not  something  applied  Irrespon- 
sibly and  therefore  to  be  feared.  We  have 
tried  to  limit  the  shooting  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam to  the  countryside,  the  Jungles,  the 
fields — the  sparsely  populated  areas — so  far 
as  the  enemy's  actions  make  this  possible. 

With  this  statement  of  objectives  as  a 
backdrop,  let  me  move  to  a  discussion  of  the 
men  we  honor  this  week.  Since  the  Air  Force 
is  my  responsibility.  I  hope  that  those  of  you 
who  have  saltwater  In  your  blood  or  gravel  In 
your  shoes  (or  both)  will  forgive  my  ex- 
amples. They  deal  primarily  with  airmen  and 
aircraft. 

Two  factors  Impress  me  about  the  way 
our  forces  have  learned  to  copve  with  what  is 
probably  the  most  difficult  and  complex  war 
we  have  ever  fought.  F\rst,  they  have  proved 
anew  the  value  of  Interservice  coop>eratlon. 
Second,  they  have  brought  our  technological 
genius  to  bear  In  situations  where  It  Is  dlf- 
flcuit  to  do  so,  but  where  without  technology, 
we  would  have  lost  the  military  Initiative 
and  advantage. 
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Nowhere  else  Is  modern  Interservice  coop- 
eration more  apparent  than  in  the  close  air 
support  given  our  gp-oiuid  forces. 

The  rule  In  our  Tactical  Air  Control  System 
Is  that  trooi>s  In  contact  vrtth  the  enemy  get 
first  priority.  Cooperation  with  our  ground 
forces  in  Vietnam  is  our  most  critical  Job. 
This  is  true  for  both  our  close  air  support 
team,  and  for  our  airlift  forces  which  are  so 
essential  to  keeping  supplies  moving  in  areas 
where  surface  transport  Is  often  insecure. 
Our  aircrews  have  said  repeatedly  that  the 
most  rewarding  missions  are  those  where 
they  can  help  our  men  on  the  ground,  be- 
cause they  can  see  their  contributions  to 
their  comrades.  And  the  esteem  and  con- 
fidence are  mutual. 

An  example  was  related  recently  by  one 
of  our  Air  Commando  pilots.  His  A-I  fighter 
was  diverted  from  another  mission  to  con- 
tact U.S.  troops  caught  in  the  open  by  Viet 
Cong  machine  gun  fire  at  20  meters.  They 
urged  him  on  the  radio  to  bring  his  ordnance 
in  really  close.  Since  he  was  carrying  frag- 
mentation bombs,  he  warned  the  soldiers  to 
keep  their  heads  well  down.  He  made  one 
bomb  run  and  from  the  ground  came  "That 
was  really  close — do  It  again!"  He  repeated, 
and  with  his  bombs  gone  made  a  strafing 
pass  with  his  guns.  As  he  pulled  out  he  saw 
the  American  soldiers,  who  had  just  been 
pinned  to  the  ground  for  the  bomb  run,  now 
on  their  feet  watching  the  effects  of  this 
strafing  attacks.  This  .';ort  of  spectator 
activity  is  hardly  recommended  in  the  field 
manuals,  but  It  illustrated  what  I  mean  by 
mutual  confidence. 

I  recall  another  instance  told  me  by  an 
A-1  pilot  when  I  visited  Southeast  Asia  two 
years  ago.  He  was  able  to  shoot  a  Viet  Cong 
sniper  out  of  a  tree  just  20  yards  from  where 
ovir  own  men  were  being  sniped  at. 

In  1965  we  began  large-scale  air  support 
in  South  Vietnam  after  the  VC  attacks  on 
Plelku  and  Qui  Nhon  in  February.  In  that 
first  year  the  U.S.  Air  Force  f.ew  nearly  38.000 
attack  sorties  in  the  South.  Close  air  support 
flown  by  Air  Force  strike  pilots  played  an 
Important  part  In  battles  such  as  Dong  Xoal 
and  the  la  Drang  Valley.  About  Dong  Xoal. 
General  Westmoreland  wrote  his  air  com- 
mander; "It  is  obvious  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  dedicated  efforts  by  all  airmen,  the 
Viet  Cong  would  have  achieved  their  ob- 
jective." 

In  1966  the  tempo  of  close  air  support 
stepped  up,  as  more  U.S.  ground  troops  went 
into  action  in  South  Vietnam.  More  than 
1.000  aircraft  were  under  Seventh  Air  Force, 
double  the  total  in  July  1965.  U.S.  Air  Force 
pilots  flew  71,000  attack  sorties  in  the  South, 
largely  m  support  of  ground  units. 

In  August  1966  Brigadier  General  James  F. 
HolUngsworth.  then  deputy  division  com- 
mander of  the  First  Division,  made  a  spe- 
cial trip  to  the  3rd  Tactical  Fighter  Wing 
to  tell  its  officers; 

"You  .  .  .  are  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  balance  between  us  doing  our  Job  suc- 
cessfully, and  just  barely  getting  along,  is 
tactical  air  f^upport.  .  .  .  Your  accuracy  Is 
uncanny.  I  have  seen  your  aircraft  stop  the 
enemy  .  .  .  and  turn  an  a&sault  into  a  rout." 
One  of  General  Holllngsworth's  battalion 
commanders  lelt  that  in  many  cirrumstances 
air  support  could  he  called  in  faster  than 
artillery  fire,  because  the  ground  commander 
and  the  forward  air  controller,  flying  to- 
gether, could  watch  the  ground  battle  and 
work  out  a  flexible  fire  plan,  often  faster 
than  a  request  could  'oe  put  throu'^h  artil- 
lery channels.  He  said,  "we  cou'.d  get  Jet 
fighters  almost  anytime,  and  I  mean  in  10 
to  20  minutes.  Tins  is  the  sort  of  coopjra- 
tion  the  Army  has  dreamed  about  for  years." 
He  went  on  to  say  t.hat  almost  always  enemy 
firing  and  resistance  ceased  as  soon  as  close 
air  support  was  called  in. 

We  continued  to  improve  our  close  support 
in  1967  and  1968.  At  Dak  To,  some  months 
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ago.  the  commander  of  the  1st  Brigade,  4th 
Infantry  was  quoted  as  saying.  "Today  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  saved  me  one  battalion  of 
men." 

Air  Force  pilots  flew  about  117.000  attack 
sorties  in  the  South  in  1967.  the  majority  in 
close  air  support.  In  addition  to  the  Air  Force 
effort,  nearly  53.000  attack  sorties  were  flown 
by  the  U.S.  Marines  and  about  500  by  the 
Navy  in  the  South  and  almost  30.000  by  the 
V'ietnamese  Air  Ff.rce. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  mobility  and  fire- 
power of  our  aircraft,  the  enemy  iias  never 
been  able  to  win  a  m.ijor  milit.iry  victory  In 
the  three  years  since  American  Troops  were 
committed  to  Vietnam.  We  are  defeating 
guerrillas  with  a  ratio  of  forces  less  than 
half  that  usually  required. 

In  a  t.pread-out  junale  war,  often  the  most 
effective  way  to  deal  with  the  enemy  is  for 
tlie  ground  forces  lo  find  him  anci  tor  our  air 
forces  to  destroy  him  in  close  support  mis- 
sions. This  requi.-es — and  gets — great  pre- 
cision to  .ivoid  friendly  and  noncombatant 
casualties. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Not  loi:g  ago. 
a  flight  of  F  100s  returning  from  an  escort 
mission  saw  bl.ick  smoke  rlslri<?  from  the 
highway  south  of  Saigon.  Investigating,  they 
saw  a  U.S.  convoy  and  a  Vietnamese  pas- 
senger bus  under  fire  from  a  Viet  Cona  am- 
bush Lacking  radio  contact  with  the  ground, 
our  fighters  held  their  fire  .'o  as  not  to  lilt 
any  friendly  people,  but  suppres.>:ed  the  VC 
attack  by  m.iking  passes  without  firing  or 
dropp:n.;  ordnance  until  contact  could  be 
established.  Only  then  did  they  strafe  and 
driv?  off  the  enemy  who  were  just  30  to  50 
feet  from  the  read. 

To  insure  respcn.sive  and  accurate  clo.'^e  air 
svipport  requires  a  highly-developed  control 
system.  Tlie  Air  Force  provides  the  .Army  with 
Air  Liaison  Officers — specialists  assigned  to 
the  various  levels  of  .'irmy  romni.md  to  ad- 
vise on  the  employment  of  close  air  support 
aircraft.  The  Air  Force  also  stations  experi- 
enced Forward  Air  Controllers  (we  call  them 
FACs).  at  the  front — ^jn  the  ground  and  in 
light  aircraft — to  guide  the  attack  force  to 
its  targets. 

One  Infantry  battalion  commander  recalls 
that  very  close  teamwork  resulted  from  his 
constant  flying  with  his  FAC.  or  their  walk- 
ing through  the  jungle  together.  They  worked 
out  their  method  of  marking  front  lines  or 
enemy  positions.  The  infantry  officer  would 
mark  the  spot  with  colored  markers,  call 
down  the  FAC  by  radio  to  mark  it  for  the 
fighters,  and  they  could  talk  back  and  forth. 
This  meant  instant  communication  and  feed- 
back. He  explained  that  this  gave  the  human 
touch- — between  the  commander  and  the 
FAC — which  resulted  in  quick  response  and 
great  flexibility. 

The  value  of  the  airborne  FACs  is  espe- 
cially liigh  in  Vietnam,  where  it  Is  so  hard 
to  spot  targets  from  the  ground.  By  living 
slow-moving  observation  aircraft  daily,  over 
the  South  Vietnamese  countryside,  the  FACs 
learn  to  "read"  the  terrain  for  enemy  activity 
by  noting  anything  unusual. 

Between  late  January  and  March  of  this 
year,  at  Khe  Sanh.  we  saw  the  results  of 
interservice  cooperation  on  a  very  large  scale. 
What  we  found  In  the  hills  around  Khe  Sanh 
gave  rather  graphic  evidence  that  another 
Dlen  Blen  Phu  was  not  in  the  cards  for  the 
North  Vietnamese.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
not  only  did  their  commitment  of  thousands 
of  troops  lead  to  heavy  enemy  losses;  it  pre- 
vented their  deployment  during  the  Tet  of- 
fensive to  other  crucial  areas,  such  as  Hue. 
This  was  a  clear  victory  for  American  fire- 
power and  airpower — -and  for  the  courage  of 
our  men  on  the   ground. 

An  operation  of  this  magnitude  could  only 
have  been  carried  on  with  close  coordination 
among  all  the  participants.  For  example,  to 
find  the  enemy.  Air  Force  FACs  alone  flew 
1.600  sorties.  VVe  also  flew  some  1,400  recon- 
naissance flights.  These  helped  the  intelli- 
gence ofHcers  of  all  serrices  pinp>olnt  enemy 
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targets,  which  were  t.^ken  under  fire  by  artil- 
lery and  aircraft  U.S.  Air  Force.  Navy,  and 
Marine  strike  and  bomber  aircraft  flew  over 
24  000  sorties  around  tlie  clock  during  the 
campaign.  They  hit  the  enemy  with  103.500 
tons  of  ordnance. 

One  correspondent  for  the  Baltimore  Sun 
who  accompanied  the  relief  force  Into  Khe 
Sanh  wrote  that  the  "...  North  Vietnamese 
soldiers  took  what  is  probably  the  moh.t  severe 
bDino.irciment  of  any  w.ir  .  .  .  T!  e  battlefield 
IS  lared  with  ca\ed  in  trenches  and  bunkers 
.  .  .  Strev/n  among  the  carnage  are  tons  of 
boots,  gas  masks,  medic  il  equipment,  am- 
munition. TNT  and  unexploded  ordnance." 

While  we  were  losing  len.s  of  men.  the 
enr-my  was  losing  comp.mles  and  bati  liions. 
Without  the  battle  being  joined  against  a 
major  enemy  assault,  v.e  won  wh.il  lIiuk  lar 
miy  well  be  the  mott  iniporUint  niilitiry  de- 
cl.'ion  of  tiie  war. 

Interservice  cooperation  h.is  extended  oi 
course  beyond  the  confines  (.f  V.-J.  fi^rces.  We 
re.-i.ignize  tl;  u  the  ontcome  of  the  tt'ar  will 
Uejiend  ultimately  on  the  Vlftnarncse  I  think 
the  progress  our  Air  Force  lia-s  m  ;dP  iii  lielp- 
ing  the  Vi>?lname£e  Air  Force  i  the  VNAF) 
help  itfelf  is  cncourr.gin?. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  tlie  VN.AF  flew 
nearly  30  000  .itt.ck  sorties  in  the  south  last 
yeir.  For  more  than  s-lx  ye  rs  .\merlc:ni 
advisors  iiave  worked  with  Viem  uiiese  air- 
men, .seine  of  whom  already  had  several  thou- 
sand fiyliig  hours,  mui'h  of  It  In  comb.it  with- 
out respite. 

In  19C1  the  VNAF  had  just  received  a 
squadron  of  A-1  bkyralders.  had  a  squadron 
of  T-28S  .aid  anoihi'-r  ne  lorminB.  A  flHctgling 
air  force  had  to  be  created  In  the  cauldron 
of  war — not  the  easiest  of  tasks.  In  19132  the 
VNAF  flew  about  5,000  attack  sorties.  This 
doiibled  in  1963  and  1964.  in  large  part  as  the 
result  of  American  assistance.  Tlie  figure 
doubled  again  in  1965  to  more  than  23,000. 
concurrent  with  a  100'";  Increase  in  VNAF 
crews  and  aircraft  and  the  intensification  of 
the  v.'ar.  In  1966  VN.AF  attack  sorties  passed 
the  31.000  mark. 

Prom  one  understrength  squadron  of  light 
aircraft  ten  years  ago,  the  \T^'AF  has  grown 
to  a  bal.onced  force  of  several  wings  with 
supersonic  jets,  prop  fighters,  transports, 
helicopters  and  light  aircraft,  16,000  trained 
and  combat-experlenccd  oftlccrs  and  airmen. 
La£t  sununer  the  X'SAF  received  the  F-5 
Freedom  Fighter,  which  gives  them  a  high 
speed  jet  that  can  respond  quickly  to  support 
of  their  troops. 

They  will  continue  to  get  more  modern 
strike  and  support  aircraft  In  the  future,  in- 
cluding A-37s  and  C-119s.  We  are  also  train- 
ing them  to  improve  their  communications, 
logistics  and  management  support — all  essen- 
tial to  operation  of  a  modern  Air  Force. 

Because  .American  reporters  are  primarily 
interested  In  telling  the  home  front  about 
the  feats  of  American  fighting  men.  and 
understandably  so.  you  don't  hear  much 
about  the  Vietnamese  soldier  or  airman.  Let 
me  tell  you  about  one  of  them.  Major  Vo 
Van  Hoi.  He  was  flying  his  A-1  in  close  air 
support  of  a  Government  outpost  near  Saigon 
being  stormed  by  guerrillas  when  a  50  caliber 
bullet  ripped  into  his  left  hand. 

Despite  the  mangled  hand.  Major  Hoi  con- 
tinued to  direct  two  other  Skyralders  In 
strikes  against  the  guerrillas  until  the  mis- 
sion was  completed.  He  slowed  the  bleeding 
with  his  watch  band  as  a  tourniquet,  but  the 
hand  was  txseless.  Approaching  his  base,  the 
pilot  of  one  of  the  other  aircraft  reported 
that  his  hydraulic  system  had  been  hit  and 
he  could  not  lower  his  landing  gear.  Major 
Hot  talked  the  shaken  pilot  through  th^ 
emergency  procedures,  and  waited  until  he 
was  safely  on  the  ground.  Then,  slapping  his 
own  face  and  banging  his  forehead  to  fight 
off  unconsciousness.  Major  Hoi  brought  his 
aircraft  down  safely  and  braked  to  a  halt.  For 
his  gallantry  he  was  awarded  the  American 
Sliver  Star,  normally  the  highest  combat 
decoration    awarded    an    ally.    You    might 
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remember  this  story  the  next  time  someone 
throws  a  blanket  condemnation  over  the 
bravery  and  leadership  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese. 

THE  VSE  uF  TECHNOLOGY 

Now  let  me  turn  briefly  to  a  second  factor 
which  I've  seen  account  for  the  high  combat 
iiTeotlveness  of  our  men  in  Vietnam.  This  is 
their  ability,  and  the  ability  of  Amoncans 
at  home,  to  dmelop  and  exploit  technology 
in  a  particular  combat  situation 

When  we  began  the  Vietnam  conflict  we 
lacked,  indeed  we  liad  never  had  previously, 
a  really  good  ability  lo  deliver  con\entlonal 
1  rdnance  with  preat  precision  at  night  and 
111  l)ad  weather.  Nobody  could  do  ii  con- 
sistently. This  is  largely  attributable  to  the 
tact  that  national  policy  had  emphasized, 
durlne  the  years  from  the  end  of  World  War 
;i  and  again  after  the  Kt.rean  War  nuclear 
weapons  Our  amiracles  were  gond  '-nough 
lor  their  use.  but  their  use  is  infeuslble  in  too 
many  clrctmisiaiices.  We'\e  come  ;i  long 
way  toward  getting  night  .^nd  bad  weather 
c'lpabliity.  At  the  same  time  we're  doing 
much  better  at  daytime  bombing  under  good 
\isual  conditions.  We've  developed  better 
radars  and  sensors  to  know  where  we  are 
and  where  tlie  enemy  is. 

Ftiidlng  the  tar«;et  is  the  first  step  in 
f-electively  applying  force.  It  Is  no  small 
task  even  in  the  da^ctime.  particularly  if 
you're  traveling  several  hundred  miles  per 
hour  in  a  jet.  When  the  enemy  is  hidden 
under  two  or  three  canopies  of  junele  cover 
the  task  is  much  worse.  If  you  can  picture 
yourself  in  an  aircraft  trying  to  find  him  In 
cloud.-;  or  at  night^when  the  enemy  does 
most  of  his  moving — you  can  see  our 
problem. 

We  cannot  afford  to  give  him  the  night. 
This  is  why  our  ground  forces  patrol  and 
pursue  him  around  the  clock.  This  is  why 
we  are  suppl>ing  some  of  ovir  forward  air 
controllers  with  improved  device?;  to  spot 
targets  in  the  dark.  This  is  why  we  are 
equipping  C-130  cargo  aircraft  to  pro\ide 
floodlight  illumination  over  large  areas. 

Of  course  the  Ideal  attack  system  is  one 
in  which  reconnaissance  is  coupled  with  a 
strike  capability  in  the  same  aircraft.  You 
can  then  make  effective  attacks  on  the  first 
pass  in  spite  of  poor  visibility,  and  before 
he  can  take  cover.  We  have  done  consider- 
able testing  and  instituted  operations  with 
this  kind  of  system,  and  the  results  are  en- 
couraging. 

One  way  we  get  accurate  bomb  delivery 
when  visibility  is  poor  is  through  our  Im- 
proved, ground-based  radar.  "This  radar, 
which  gives  the  pilot  information  on  where 
and  when  to  release  his  ordnance.  Is  used 
widely  in  our  bombing  operations.  During 
bad  weather  at  Khe  Sanh.  for  example.  It 
perntltted  our  B-52s  to  keep  hitting  the 
enemy  close  to  our  own  perimeter  day  .■=nd 
night.  Often  the  bombers  never  saw  the 
ground,  and  the  enemy  never  saw  the 
bombers.  This  added  to  the  enemy  terror. 
According  to  a  prisoner,  one  regiment  lost 
three-fourths  of  its  men  to  a  B-52  strike. 
With  ground-based  radar  our  B-52s  were  able 
to  place  their  bombs  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  our  troops. 

When  one  of  the  services  develops  promis- 
ing technology  it  shares  it.  For  example,  the 
AiT  Force  has  used  the  Navy's  Walleye  guided 
bomb  to  achieve  extreme  accuracy.  We  have 
also  benefited  from  the  Army's  work  In  night 
\islon  equipment. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  steps  we  have 
taken  to  let  our  technology,  and  our  produc- 
tive capacity,  multiply  the  efforts  cf  our 
fighting  men.  Each  of  the  mUltary  services 
has  used  this  approach  where  possible,  for 
the  alternative  to  multiplying  a  man's 
capability  Is  to  use — and  lose — more  men. 

I  think  the  Ingenuity  of  our  fighting  men 
in  recommending  ways  to  use  technology,  the 
rapid  response  of  the  military  services  and 
U.S.   Industry  at   home,   and  quick   tactical 
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exploitation  by  the  men  In  the  Held  have 
greatly  influenced  our  supremacy  In  combat. 

In  the  past  few  minutes  I  have  stressed  the 
cooperation  and  the  adaptability  of  our  men 
In  Vietnam.  These  reflect  not  only  the  unity 
but  the  genius  of  a  generation  of  young  peo- 
ple. I  have  great  faith  in  these  representa- 
tives of  a  generation  which  is  too  often 
maligned. 

And  I  have  grent  confidence  in  the  cause 
for  which  they  are  today  fighting.  It  Is  very 
simply  and  very  basically  the  cause  of  free- 
dom— including  our  own  freedom 

This  country  has  sought  no  more  worth- 
while object,  and  in  Its  pursuit  we  are  the 
true  revolutionaries. 


WHAT    PROFITS   IS    HE   T.VLKING 
ABOUT? 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  concern  over  the  farm 
problem.  Representing  a  district  in 
which  agriculture  is  an  important  part 
of  the  economy,  I  am  disturbed  by  the 
failure  of  the  existing  farm  programs  to 
alle\'iate  conditions  and  give  the  farmer 
a  fair  return  for  the  time  and  effort 
he  expends  in  providing  essential  prod- 
ucts for  the  consuming  public. 

Also  there  Is  a  credibility  gap  in  what 
the  administrative  spokesmen  are  telling 
the  people.  Prom  firsthand  knowledge. 
I  believe  that  the  fact5  contained  in  the 
edltoilal  from  the  Prairie  Farmer  tell  the 
true  storj'  and  dispel  the  fog  that  has 
been  created  by  some  spokesmen  at  the 
national  level  who  do  not  know  all  that 
Is  going  on. 

Farmers  are  a  patriotic,  hard-working 
lot.  They  are  industrious  and  have  made 
heavy  investments  in  land  and  equip- 
ment to  carrj,-  on  their  enterprise  in  the 
best  American  tradition.  Their  plight 
should  be  recognized  and  their  problems 
resolved  rather  than  their  being  sub- 
jected to  public  misrepresentation  for 
the  job  they  are  doing  in  providing  food 
and  fiber  under  arbitrary  Federal  con- 
trols and  restrictions.  It  will  take  food 
to  win  the  peace  and  feed  the  hungry  at 
home  and  abroad.  Our  farmers  have  ac- 
cepted tliis  responsibility  in  the  past  and 
they  will  do  the  job  again.  But  they  can- 
not do  it  efficiently  and  well  under  pres- 
ent Federal  policies.  ■ 

The  editorial  follows:  ' 

What  Profits  Is  He  Talking  About? 

Government  .^Jtudles  are  valuable  If  they 
make  an  honest  effort  to  be  objective  and 
Include  men  with  varied  experiences  and 
points  of  view.  Too  often  it  isn't  hard  to  guess 
the  outcome  of  a  federal  study.  Too  many 
commissions,  like  the  supreme  court,  are 
loaded  with  administration  appointees  whose 
particular  persuasion  is  no  secret. 

Now  along  comes  a  private  social-action 
group  which  makes  the  same  loaded  Judg- 
ment on  hunger  and  malnutrition  which, 
they  say,  exists  In  every  part  of  the  US. 
Including  Illinois. 

Chairman  of  this  board  of  Inquiry  Into 
hunger  was  Walter  Reuther.  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers.  The  other  24  members 
are  nearly  all  Easterners,  mainly  clergymen 
and  representatives  of  charitable  organlza- 
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tlons  with  a  vague  understanding  of  agri- 
culture. 

Reuther  often  tilts  lances  with  doctrinaire 
windmills  and  the  business  establishment. 
This  time  he  took  on  agriculture.  As  spokes- 
man for  the  committee,  the  CIO  labor  leader 
said  that  10  million  Americ.ins  are  su!terlng 
from  hunger  and  malnutrition.  He  charged 
that  the  feed  and  food-grain  programs  are  "a 
political  and  economic  system  that  spends 
billions  to  remove  food  from  the  market,  to 
limit  food  production,  and  to  retire  land  in 
order  to  guarantee  profits  for  farmers." 

This  will  come  as  a  surprise,  to  learn  that 
farmers  are  largely  responsible  for  the  hunger 
that  supposedly  stalks  the  land.  The  report 
says  further  that  if  you  look  ".  .  .  you  will 
find  America  a  shocking  place.  No  other  West- 
ern country  permits  such  a  large  proportion 
of  its  people  to  endure  the  lives  we  press  upon 
the  poor." 

To  which  we  say  bunk!  We've  been  in  other 
Western  countries  and  have  seen  their  slums. 
Poor  Europeans  don't  drive  up  in  cars  for 
their  relief  checks  and  subsidized  food  and 
go  home  to  TV. 

Reuther's  suggestion  that  our  land  diver- 
sion programs  are  responsible  for  hunger  In 
the  U.S.  is  such  a  distortion  of  the  facts  that 
It  hardly  deserves  the  dignity  of  an  answer. 
In  no  country  is  food  so  plentiful,  so  cheap, 
and  so  easy  to  get.  In  no  country  can  you 
expend  so  little  labor  to  earn  your  dally 
bread.  In  no  country  is  labor  in  such  demand 
at  such  high  wages.  In  no  country  are  farm 
prices  so  low.  Perhaps  It's  Reuther's  excess 
labor  costs  that  price  some  foods  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  poor. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman 
says  2200  counties,  two-thirds  of  all  the 
counties  in  the  nation,  have  food  programs 
for  the  poor.  Nearly  six  million  people  are 
being  fed,  thru  these  programs.  Nearly  $200 
million  Is  being  spent  on  the  food-stamp 
program  which  gives  the  poor  food  at  heavy 
discounts.  We  also  have  other  special  feed- 
ing programs  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 

There  is  no  denying  that  some  malnutri- 
tion exists  in  the  U.S.  Perhaps  it  never  will 
be  completely  eradicated  because  a  good 
part  of  the  problem  may  be  due  to  poor 
eating  habits.  Millions  drink  coffee  and  eat 
little  else  for  breakfast,  and  not  because  they 
have  to.  Many  prefer  to  buy  gasoline  rather 
than  si>end  the  money  on  gro<-;eries.  ' 

No  doubt  many  elderly  people  In  remote 
communities  need  help.  Many  of  the  poor 
produce  more  children  than  they  can  prop- 
erly feed,  clothe  and  educate.  The  responsi- 
bility for  their  care  is  then  dumped  into 
the  laps  of  the  long-suffering  middle  class 
which  Reuther  castigates  as  "the  four-fifths 
which  enjoys  afBuence  because  it  has  de- 
graded the   lower  one-fifth  mercilessly." 

America's  standard  of  living  has  been  due 
mainly  to  the  enterprise,  innovation,  and  in- 
ventiveness of  the  hard-workers,  the  pro- 
ducers, the  risktakers,  and  the  savers.  Reuth- 
er's suggestion  that  they  have  gained  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor  is  mostly  tintrue.  He  has 
the  cart  before  the  horse. 

The  afBuent  foiir-fifths  have  proved  that 
they  are  willing  to  feed,  clothe,  and  educate 
the  unfortunate,  even  the  shiftless.  Perhaps 
the  poor  need  to  try  a  little  harder.  We 
would  recommend  that  a  good  part  of  the 
political  poverty  structure  be  swept  away. 

The  task  of  seeking  out  the  unfortunate  to 
help  them,  and  particularly  to  motivate  the 
young  to  get  education  and  Jobs,  .should  be 
given  to  a  beefed  up  Elxtension  Service.  This 
non-polltlcal  anti-poverty  organization  has 
an  enviable  54-year  record. 

Finally,  fanners  have  no  reason  to  shrink 
from  the  specious  accusations  of  Walter 
Reuther.  No  one  has  done  more  than  the 
farmer  to  end  the  threat  of  hunger.  Before 
you  can  do  anything  about  alleviating  hunger 
you  must  first  have  food.  We  have  it  in 
prodigious  quantities,  thanks  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer. 
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THE  LICENSED  PRACTICAL  NURSE— 
AN  URGENT  HEALTH  MANPOWER 
NEED 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1968 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  a  joint  survey  by  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association,  Manpower  Resources 
In  Hospitals — 1966,  in  all  nine  regions  of 
the  United  States  the  licensed  practical 
nurse  was  listed  as  one  of  the  five  cate- 
gories of  most  urgently  needed  health 
personnel.  The  licensed  practical  nurse — 
L,P,N. — Is  an  important  member  of  the 
contemporarj'  health  sernce  team  whose 
professional  training  is  different  from 
that  received  by  the  registered  nurse 
and  thus  imable  to  perform  many  of  the 
R.N,'s  duties.  But  she  does  perform  a  vital 
function  in  patient  care  and  in  aiding 
the  professional  staff  of  the  Nation's  hos- 
pitals. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  we  are  now 
short  some  50,000  L,P.N.'s.  According  to 
Public  Health  Service  estimates,  the  out- 
put of  L.P.N.'s  should  be  Increased  from 
25.000  to  at  least  40,000  annually. 

The  May/June  issue  of  Bedside  Nurse. 
published  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Licensed  Practical  Nurses,  contains  a 
thoughtful  article  on  the  role  of  L.P.N.'s 
in  meeting  the  current  burgeoning  health 
manpower  crisis.  If  we  are  to  bring  health 
care  to  aged  and  to  deprived  persons  not 
now  recei'vlng  adequate  medical  atten- 
tion, then  we  require  the  personnel,  at  all 
levels  of  training  to  provide  this  care.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
entitled,  "Let's  Be  Practical  About  Health 
Manpower,"  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Let's  Be  Practical  ABOtrr  Health  Manpoweh 

(  Note. — A  noted  authority  on  nursing  edu- 
cation adds  her  voice  to  the  swelling  demand 
for  the  preparation  of  more  licensed  practi- 
cal nurses.) 

(By  Sandra  Rasmussen,  R.N.) 

The  licensed  practical/vocational  nurse  is 
a  person  who  is  willing,  able,  and  prepared 
to  work  directly  with  patients.  She  directs 
her  activities  and  nursing  measures  toward 
health  maintenance,  prevention,  treatment. 
and  rehabilitation  from  the  effects  of  dis- 
ease. The  practical  nurse  Is  an  Integral  mem- 
ber of  the  contemporary  health  team,  striv- 
ing to  make  comprehensive  health  services  a 
possibility  and  a  reality  for  all  people. 

We  know  that  a  basic  part  of  any  concept, 
plan,  or  program  for  comprehensive  health 
care  Is  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  prac- 
titioners. In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  WeU.sre.  President 
Johnson  stated  that  "our  examination  of  the 
Nation's  health  problem  makes  cie.ir  that  the 
most  critical  need  is  in  manpower." 

According  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  4.1 
raillioi-'.  people  were  working  in  the  health 
care  field  in  1966.  Over  one  million  additional 
health  workers  are  needed  by  1975.  Does  the 
patient  still  need  the  practical  nurse?  If  so, 
how  many?  For  a  change,  let's  be  "practical" 
about  health  manpower. 

In  1966,  a  manpower  survey  was  conducted 
Jointly  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  American  Hospital  Association.  The  re- 
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port.  Manpower  Resonrce<i  in  Hospitals — 
1966,  indicated  urgent  needs  for  registered 
nurses,  licensed  practical  nurses,  aides  and 
orderlies.  In  al!  nine  regions  of  the  United 
States  the  licensed  practical  nurse  was  listed 
as  one  of  the  fiie  most  urgently  needed  cate- 
gories of  personnel.  (See  Table  1.)  Similar 
needs  exist  lor  LPNs  m  extended  care  : acu- 
ities. (See  Table  2.)  Increasing  use  of  licensed 
practical  nurses  in  community  based  liealth 
services,  in  physicians'  offices  and  clinics,  and 
in  the  armed  forces,  will  require  <:t111  more 
personnel. 
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So  It  has  been  established  that  the  need 
for  more  licensed  practical  nurses  is  para- 
mount. But  how  many  are  needed?  The  Bu- 
reau of  Health  Manpower  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  suggests  that  the  aiinval  out- 
put of  practical  nurses  should  be  increased 
from  the  present  25,000  to  at  least  40.000.  So 
it  would  seem  that  the  actions  of  individuals 
or  groups  who  are  trying  to  place  a  ceiling 
or  limit  on  the  number  of  practical  nurses 
are  about  as  realistic  as  tiie  surgeon  who 
would  limit  a  patient's  strenctli  by  "bleed- 
ing" him  before  a  heart  transplant. 
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COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY  DR. 
PURNENDU  KUMAR  BANERJEE  AT 
ELMIRA  COLLEGE,  ELMIRA,  N.Y. 


TABLE  1    NURSING  PERSONNEL  NEEDS  IN  HOSPITALS,  1966  AND  1975 


Category  of  personnel 


Staff,  1966 


Ad(Jitional 

needed  to 

give  optimum 

care.  1966 


Percent 
additional 


Estimated 

total 

needed 

m  1975 


Registered  nurse  361.000  79,500 

Licensed  practical  nurse 150,600  41,400 

Sureicai  technician .._ 17,600  3.900 

Aide,  orderly  (except  in  psychiatric  hospitals) 374,400  51.300 

Aide,  orderly  in  psychiatric  hospitals 117.600  18,500 


22 

27 
22 
14 
16 


563, 800 
245. 800 
27, 500 
544. 900 
174.200 


Source:  Health  Manpower  Perspective:  1%7,  p.  12. 

TABLE  2.-NURSING  PERSONNEL  NEEDS  IN  EXTENDED  CARE  FACILITIES,  1966 


Category  of  personnel 


Present  staff 


Additional 

needed  to 

give  optimum 

care 


Percent 
additional 


RegistereJ  nurse  -  31,000  6,000 

Licensed  cractical  nurse 33,600  9,400 

Aide,  orderly,  attendant 177,400  10.700 


19 

28 

6 


Source:  Health  Manpower  Perspective:  1967,  p.  13. 

The  Health  Manpower  Perspective:  1967 
discusses  the  rapid  rate  of  Increase  In  the 
number  of  LPNs,  and  says  that  between  1950 
and  1965,  the  total  more  than  doubled.  To 
quote,  the  supply  of  LPNs  In  1966  was  300,000. 
"In  1966,  hospitals  reported  needs  for  some 
41,000  (41,404  exact  figure)  more  practical 
nurses,  and  needs  In  extended  care  facilities 
were  estimated  at  9,000  (9,400  exact  figure). 
Thus,  present  unmet  needs  are  probably  not 
less  than  50.000.  The  total  need  by  1975  may 
reach  550, (XK).  with  an  expected  supply  of 
450,000.  This  is  largely  an  older  group,  so 
tliat  a  large  loss  can  be  anticipated  in  the 
next  decade." 

Persons  with  less-than-baccalaureate-de- 
gree  education  perform  many  and  varied 
technical,  skilled,  and  semi-skilled  Jobs  In 
the  health  and  related  services.  The  number 
of  auxiliary  workers  In  the  health  occupa- 
tions is  increasing  greatly.  Recently,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  completed  a  study  of  health  man- 
power requirements  and  supply.  The  study 
forecasts  fewer  professional  workers  than  the 
professions  see  as  needed,  and  considerably 
larger  numbers  of  workers  with  shorter  train- 
ing. 

A  prediction  is  made  in  Proiections  of  Edu- 
cational Statistics  to  1975-76  that  there  will 
be  a  decrease  per  j-ear  In  individuals  who  earn 
bachelor's  and  first-professional  degrees  In 
the  health  professions:  dentistry,  medicine, 
nursing,  optometry,  osteopathy,  pharmacy, 
public  health,  veterinary  medicine,  and  so 
on.  It  Is  expected  that  the  number  of  persons 
earning  master's  degrees  In  the  health  pro- 
fessions will  increase,  but  there  will  be  fewer 
earned  doctor's  degrees  in  1975-76  than  In 
1965-66.  Should  this  projection  come  true, 
the  role  of  technical,  skilled,  and  semi-skilled 
workers  in  the  health  field  will  in  all  like- 
lihood increase  In  Importance  In  the  years 
ahead,  if  the  health  needs  of  a  nation  are  to 
be  met. 

I  believe  that  graduations  from  state  ap- 
proved schools  of  practical,  vocational  nurs- 
ing will  and  mitst  Increase  in  the  decade 
ahead.  Consonant  with  the  trends  In  gen- 
eral education.  I  believe  that: 

New  practical  nursing  programs  will  de- 
velop at  secondary  level. 


More  practical  nursing  programs  will 
transfer  to.  or  be  established  in  community 
Junior  colleges. 

The  Federal  Government  (Office  of  Edu- 
cation, Bureau  of  Healtli  Manpower,  De- 
partment of  Labor,  OlHce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity) win  expand  funding  for  educa- 
tion of  adults  in  the  health  field. 

To  repeat,  the  practical  vocational  nurse 
Is  a  person  who  Is  willing,  able,  and  pre- 
pared to  work  directly  with  patients.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  practical  nurse  is  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  key  member  of  the  compre- 
hensive health  care  team 
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THE    "PUEBLO":   HOW  LONG, 
PRESIDENT? 


MR. 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Thursday.  June  6,  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
136th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or   MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tliursday.  June  6.  196S 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Pur- 
nendu  Kumar  Banerjee,  Minister  of  the 
Embassy  of  India,  In  'Washington,  has 
presented  a  most  interesting  disserta- 
tion on  the  subject  "Women  in  Modern 
Society."  His  presentation  was  made  in  a 
commencement  address  delivered  on 
June  '2,  1968,  to  the  graduates  of  Elmlra 
College,  Elmir a,  N.Y. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress be  printed  In  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WoMtN  IN  Modern  Society 
I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  having 
honored  my  country  by  Inviting  me  to  give 
the  commencement  address  this  morning  to 
the  1968  graduates  of  Elmlra  College.  I  feel 
doubly  honored  to  receive  the  honorary  doc- 
torate degree  and  will  be  proud  to  call  myself 
an  alumnus. 

I  also  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  for  the 
e.Kcelk-nt  International  Program  you  have 
worked  out  to  exchange  scholars  and  teachers 
between  this  great  temple  of  learning  and  In- 
stitutions of  other  countries,  including  mine. 
Two  distinguished  members  of  your  faculty 
have  gone  to  India.  Dr.  Grant  Northrup 
served  as  a  Visiting  Professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Calcutta— my  alma  mater.  Dr. 
Margaret  Locke  has  been  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Delhi.  From  India  Mrs.  Krishna. 
Mrs.  Ansari.  Dr.  Raychaudhuri  and  Dr. 
Shanna  are  teaching  at  Elmlra.  This  is  evi- 
dence to  show  that  your  Institution  reaches 
out  across  the  high  seas,  to  share  many  ex- 
periences, to  participate  in  joint  experiments, 
and  to  strengthen  the  common  bonds  of 
human  aspirations  and  values. 

Elmlra  Is  one  of  the  oldest  colleges  In  the 
United  States  and  the  first  to  offer  women 
comparable  courses  and  degrees  to  those  of 
men's  colleges.  In  the  last  112  years  of  It* 
existence,  Elmlra  hasx;^ved  for  lt.<^elf  a  dis- 
tinguished and  a  distSTit  place  In  the  aca- 
demic world.  You  have/bien  taught  that  the 
dicttim  "learn  to  live"  h  as  Important  as  "live 
to  learn."  This  has  a  special  slgnlflcance  In 
the  atomic  age. 

Elmlra  aspires  to  fulfill  the  goal  of  Ideal 
education;  that  of  distilling  skills  or  Infor- 
mation into  knowledge  and  thus  preparing 
one  for  the  nobler  life.  But  Idealism  has  to 
be  tempered  by  reality,  and  your  training  will 
enable  you  to  participate  in  a  life  as  exciting 
as  it  is  harsh.  You  will  take  part  In  the  agony 
of  the  world.  For  there  will  be  agony  as  there 
win  be  Incompleteness,  error?  to  be  corrected, 
inequality  to  be  redressed,  frustrations  to 
conquer.  You  cannot  disown  your  heritage 
by  entering  life  as  spectators;  yoti  h:ne  to 
become  active  protagonists.  I  am  confident 
that  vou  will  not  shy  away  from  the  chal- 
lenge," but  face  such  evils  rs  pers'.st  in  our 
social  system,  overcome  them,  and  try  to 
establish  the  rules  of  justice  and  equity  by 
matching  your  Intellectual  ability  with  prac- 
tical efficiency. 

Your  generation  In  no  sense  Is  Inferior  to 
preceding  ones,  and  I  am  confident  you  will 
set  forth  to  fight  material  misery  and  spirit- 
ual despair:  plant  a  rose  In  a  dr;'b  corner, 
stroke  a  sullen  child's  cheek,  \\ipe  the  tear 
off  the  face  of  crying  humanity.  Elmlra  haa 
provided  you  with  necessary  tools  and  train- 
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iug  to  mnke  a  healthy  blend  of  continuity 
with  change.  You  should  set  a  course  heart- 
ened by  Toynbee's  dictum  that  civilization 
is  a  movement  and  not  a  condition,  a  voyage 
and  not  a  harbor. 

I  propose  to  speak  today  on  the  role  of 
women  In  modern  society,  with  particular 
reference  to  Indui.  Coming  as  I  do  from  a 
different  milieu.  I  will  assess  the  role  of 
women  in  the  continuing  revolution  In  In- 
dli  Among  the  various  types  of  relation- 
ships, that  between  women  and  men  Is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  significant  and  Im- 
portant. The  position  of  women  in  any  so- 
ciety is  a  true  index  of  its  culture.  In  the 
e.i.rUest  glimpse  of  recorded  Indian  society, 
the  Rrg  Veda,  more  than  3500  years  ago. 
presented  a  picture  of  women  as  the  equal 
of  men  in  civic  and  religious  sphere.  The 
Upanlshads  expounded  the  idea  of  man  and 
woman  as  the  equal  halves  of  a  divine  unity, 
each  the  compliment  of  one  another,  neither 
complete  without  the  other. 

The  Upanlshads  throw  further  light  on  the 
Intellectual  life  of  the  times,  in  which  men 
and  women  were  eqtuil  participants.  Wom- 
en like  Gargl  and  Mattreyl  were  famous 
scholars  f»iTd  they  contributed  generously  in 
theTcalm  of  philosophy. 

Ancient  Indian  Law  as  expounded  by  Manu 
in  600  B  C   h.is  prescribed: 

•'Where  women  are  honored  there  the  gods 
rejoice;  but  where  they  are  not  honored, 
there  all  rites  are  fruitless:  where  women 
grieve,  that  family  quickly  perishes:  but 
where  they  do  not  grieve,  that  family 
prospers  " 

Emperor  Asoka.  a  contemporary  of  Emp>eror 
Alexander  the  Great.  .>ent  his  daughter 
Sangamitra  as  India's  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  Cevlon;  Rajya-shri,  a  sister  of  Em- 
peror Harsha.  acted  as  his  counsel  and 
played  a  prominent  role  in  his  Court:  Lord 
Buddha  admitted  women  into  his  order  and 
they    rendered    great    spiritual    .seri-lce. 

However.  In  the  medieval  period,  as  in  the 
Middle  Ages  in  Europe.  India  passed  through 
dark  epochs  The  colors  and  contours  of  so- 
cial life  faded  as  the  invaders  from  the 
north-west  disturbed  political  tranquility 
and  social  peace  The  reaction  set  in.  Women 
were  socially  cribbed  and  confined  to  th°ir 
homes.  Sacerdotalism  dominated  the  social 
life,  religion  became  ritualistic,  tiiboos  were 
woven  into  tradition  The  evil  purdah  (veil I 
system  came  into  existence. 

Even  this  dreary  period  had  its  luminous 
parts,  just  as  the  muddy  swamp  throws  up 
lilies.  The  first  woman  sovereign  of  India. 
Princess  Rnzia.  ruled  from  D-^lhi.  The  devo- 
tion of  an  Emperor  to  his  wife.  Mumtaz.  re- 
sulted In  that  symphony  in  marble — the  Taj 
Mahal.  In  Western  India.  Mlrabai  sang  in- 
spired devotional  songs,  which  even  tJday 
are  on  the  lips  of  millions  of  Indians.  Some 
of  the  signposts  of  hl.«tory  are  commemorated 
in  the  heroic  struggle  of  Chandblbi,  a  prin- 
cess in  Southern  India;  the  gallant  fight  of 
Liixmibiii:  ar.d  Queen  Ahalyabal  Holkar's 
nvjdel  administration  of  the  State  of  Indore. 
There  were  many  women  who  were  pntrons  of 
culture  poe's  of  distinction,  and  adminis- 
trators of  remarkable  ability,  such  as  Gul- 
badan  Begum;  Emperor  Akbar's  wife.  Salima 
Sultan;  Emperor  .■\urangzeb's  sister.  .lehun- 
ara  Begum  On  the  whole,  however.  Indian 
womanhood  suffered  a  setback  during  this 
period  of  social  Incoherence  and  political 
dissensions. 

In  mo<lern  "Imes,  India  had  a  sufTracette 
movement  but  no  suffragettes.  The  battle  for 
woman's  rights  was  fought  not  by  women, 
but  by  men  Among  the  pioneers  In  this 
struggle  were  Raja  Rammohan  Roy.  the  so- 
cial reformer,  and  Ishwarchandra  Vldyasa- 
gar  the  educationalist.  Rammohan  founded 
the  Brahmo  Samaj,  which  led  the  fight 
against  many  cruel  customs  of  his  day  and 
helped  the  movement  for  emancipation  of 
women  He  was  followed  by  Agarkar.  Ranade 
and  Mahatma  Gandhi  The  education  of  wo- 
men,  weighted   with   western    values,   slowly 
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and  steadily  became  popular  and  some  edu- 
cated women — Pandlta  Ramabal.  Mrs  P  K. 
Ray,  Maharanl  Chlmnabal^relentlessly 
sought  to  uplift  the  status  of  women. 

It  Is  a  paradox  of  our  times  that  the  great- 
est contributions  to  women's  emancipation 
were  made  by  war.  liberation  struggles  and 
national  emergencies.  Conflict  gave  women 
opportunities  to  show  their  mettle  and  con- 
firm their  right  to  Justice  and  equality. 

It  was  left  to  Mahatma  Gandhi  in  India 
to  crown  all  these  efforts.  When  he  launched 
his  struggle  for  India's  independence,  women 
all  over  India  gave  up  .sheltered  homes,  defied 
social  mores,  and  sacrificed  physical  com- 
forts. They  courted  Imprisonment  and  lan- 
guished in  Jails.  Sarojlni  Naidu.  lauded  as 
the  Nightingale  of  India,  and  Nellie  Sen 
Gupta,  the  well-known  social  worker,  be- 
came presidents  of  the  Indian  National  Con- 
gress, the  party  that  led  the  freedom  move- 
ment Mahatma  Gandhi  could  not  think  of 
his  subsequent  non-\-lolent  non-cooperation 
movement  without  the  participation  of 
women.  He  once  said: 

T  would  have  to  find  that  my  future  non- 
violent army  contained  a  vast  preponder- 
ance of  women  over  men.  If  the  fight  came, 
I  should  then  approach  it  with  greater  con- 
fidence than  if  men  predominated.  I  would 
dread  the  latter's  violence.  Women  would  be 
my  guarantee  against  such  an  outbreak  for 
violence" 

It  was  only  natural  that  when  India  be- 
came independent  In  1947.  women  were  al- 
ready there,  experienced  and  prepared,  to 
share  with  men  the  challenges  and  respon- 
sibilities in  building  up  a  new  India.  This  is 
the  reason  why  today  In  India  so  many 
women  are  actively  participating  in  political, 
social,  educational  and  cultural  activities. 
There  is  perhaps  no  walk  of  Indian  life 
where  women  have  not  made  a  valuable  con- 
tribution. You  may  recall  that  last  year  India 
held  hor  Fourth  General  Election — the 
largest  the  world  has  even  seen — involving 
250  million  voters.  This  free  and  fair  elec- 
tion b.ased  on  adult  franchise  was  super- 
vised by  one  million  electoral  officers.  Of 
these  250  million  voters.  120  million  were 
women  voters.  There  were  about  400  women 
candidates  and  130  women  were  elected  to 
the  National  Legislatures. 

India's  Prime  Minister  today  is  a  woman. 
Indira  Gandhi  was  a  freedom  fighter  who 
was  b.irn  and  Drought  up  In  the  atmosphere 
of  the  struggle  for  national  emancipation — 
one  of  the  main  contributing  factors  whv  she 
finds  herself  Prime  Minister  of  India  today 
She  once  said:  "My  public  life  started  at  the 
age  of  three,  and  my  favorite  o^icupatlon 
then  a?  a  small  child  was  to  deliver  speeches 
to  other  children  and  the  servants  while 
standing  on  a  high  table."  Like  her,  there 
lire  innumerable  distinguished  women  In  In- 
dia who  are  holding  Important  and  respon- 
sible positions  both  at  the  Federal  and  the 
State  level. 

Indian  women  also  have  played  equallv 
important  roles  in  international  relations. 
Vljavalakshmt  Pandit  became  the  first  wom- 
an President  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly.  Another  equally  distinguished  In- 
dian woman,  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur.  was 
elected  President  of  the  International  Red 
Cross  Conference  and  later  of  the  World 
Heilth  Organization  Mrs.  Hannah  Sen  was 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights,  succeeded  by  Mrs  Hansa  Mehta 
and  Mrs.  Asha  Devi  Aryanayakam  Mrs.  Laxmi 
Menon,  who  represented  India  on  many 
United  Nations'  committees,  was  Minister  in 
the  Indian  Ministry  of  External  Affairs.  Other 
distinguished  Indian  women  associated  ■with 
UN.  activities,  to  mention  a  few,  were  Begum 
Sharifa  Hamtd  All.  Kamla  Devi  Chatto- 
padhya,  Mrs.  Shyam  Kumarl  Khan  and  Mrs. 
Tarakeshwarl  Slnha.  There  are  many  more 
who  served  with  dignity  and  devotion  in  the 
various  international  organizations  and  in 
the  interest  of  world  peace. 
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Free  India  thus  wrought  an  unprece- 
dented revolution  in  social  values  and  at- 
titudes which  were  accelerated  by  the  spec- 
tacular growth  of  women's  education  and 
thus  increased  their  usefulness.  The  Consti- 
tution of  India  guarantees  equal  political 
rights  to  women,  and  the  law  gave  them 
social  status.  Marriage  is  now  a  civil  con- 
tract Polygamy  Is  abolished.  Divorce  is  per- 
mitted Women  have  an  equal  right  to  in- 
herit under  the  law.  Resulting  consequences 
were  that  they  took  advantage  of  new  re- 
sponsibilities and  opportunities,  and  demon- 
strated afresh  their  inner  worth  and  equality. 
In  every  country,  in  every  generation, 
t'nere  are  millions  of  women  who  have  not 
found  fame,  but  whose  daily  existence 
lighted  the  hearth  and  helped  to  civilize 
the  human  race.  Their  warmth  of  heart,  their 
self-effacement,  their  unassuming  loyalty, 
their  strength  In  suffering  and  stress,  are 
glorious  pages  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
This  has  been  very  aptly  put  by  another  great 
world  citizen — Queen  Elizabeth  of  Great 
Britain,  when  she  said:  "Women  have 
breathed  gentleness  and  care  into  the  harsh 
progress  of  mankind." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  before  World 
War  I  there  were  only  four  countries  in  the 
world  In  which  women  had  the  same  political 
rights  as  men;  New  Zealand  gave  political 
rights  to  women  in  1893,  Finland  in  1906, 
Norway  in  1913  and  Britain  in  1918.  By  the 
end  of  the  first  World  War  the  number  of 
countries  in  which  women  had  acquired 
equal  political  rights  had  risen  from  four  to 
seven.  By  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  num- 
ber was  30.  Today  there  are  only  eleven  coun- 
tries in  which  women  do  not  have  political 
rights. 

From  Chile  to  China  women  are  playing  a 
prominent  role,  ixsth  in  national  and  In  in- 
ternational spheres.  They  seem  to  wield  more 
power  and  influence  all  over  the  world.  In 
Yugoslavia,  about  50  per  cent  of  all  employed 
persons  are  women,  In  France  38  per  cent,  in 
Germany  33  per  cent.  There  are  200.000 
women  doctors  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
60,000  are  working  in  laboratories.  American 
■women  are  distinguished  'oy  their  own  con- 
tribution. In  1848,  Elizabeth  Cody  Stanton 
organized  the  first  Convention  on  Women's 
Rights  at  a  place  called  Seneca  Falls  close 
to  Elmlra.  In  1868,  Wyoming  was  the  first 
State  that  granted  women  suffrage.  In  1872 
'Victoria  Woodhull  became  a  Presidential 
candidate:  though  it  was  an  infructuous  ef- 
fort, this  bid  paved  the  way  for  Mrs.  Jeanette 
Rankin  in  1916  from  Montana  and  Mrs. 
Hattle  Caraway  in  1932  from  .\rkansas  to  be 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Senate  respectively.  The  first  woman 
Governor  was  Mrs.  Nellie  Ross,  elected  in 
Wyoming  in  1925.  and  the  first  woman  Cabi- 
net member  was  Mrs.  Francis  Perkins,  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  Labor  in  1933.  All  Amer- 
ican women  had  secured  p>olitlcal  rights  by 
1920. 

But  the  woman  in  .^merica  rem;uns  essen- 
tially feminine,  though  she  often  shares  the 
work  and  the  burden  of  politics  at  the  pre- 
cinct level.  In  the  Presidential  election  of 
1964,  two  million  women  volunteers,  on  be- 
half of  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Re- 
publican Party  applied  themselves  with 
enthusiasm  and  dedication  to  grassroots  po- 
litical organizations.  The  American  woman. 
it  would  appear,  believes  more  in  partnership 
than  m  leadership.  Her  contribution  is  com- 
plementary and  seldom  competitive.  That  is 
the  r(>ason  perhaps  why  there  are  so  few 
.•\merican  women  elected  to  the  high  offices 
of  this  country.  Her  unobtrusive,  dedicated 
work  in  the  household  and,  in  the  local  com- 
munity as  partner  and  adviser,  bears  the 
stamp  of  immeasurable  contribution.  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt's  life  is  an  excellent  example; 
she  was  a  devoted  wife  and  an  affectionate 
mother,  but  above  all  a  great  champion  of 
human  rights  and  a  dedicated  international- 
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1st.  Helen  Keller  is  an  inspiring  example  of 
what  a  hum.in  being  can  accomplish  through 
faith  and  fortitude  and  an  inconquerable 
desire  to  search  for  light  and  not  to  sur- 
render to  darkness;  to  strive  for  sound  and 
communication  and  not  to  yield  to  silence 
and  despair.  Margaret  Sanger  has  done  great 
service  to  humanity  by  pioneering  in  the 
catise  of  family  planning— against  prejudice 
and  opposition-- when  she  advised  men  and 
women  not  to  bring  a  human  being  into 
this  world  unless  he  is  assured  of  opportu- 
nitv  and  human  dignity. 

Graduates  of  the  1968  class,  may  I  say  in 
conclusion  that  you  should  take  your  right- 
ful place  in  your  society  based  on  dignity 
and  mutual  respect,  and  contribute  to  the 
betterment  of  your  home,  your  society,  your 
countrv  and  the  world.  You  have  the  intel- 
ligence', the  integrity  and  the  intellectual 
discipline  to  be  u.seful  in  shaping  the  world 
to  be  a  better  place.  Your  capacity  for  under- 
standing, justice  and  tolerance  could  be  in- 
strumental in  ensuring  peace  and  coexist- 
ence in  your  own  society  as  well  as  in  the 
international  community. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  offer  to  this  hne 
group   of    talented    young   men    and    women 
on  the  threshold  of  life  an  ancient  Sanskrit 
blessing:     inangalvatyah     bhavanthu     iMcy 
prosperity  in  all  seiises  be  your  lot). 


DISCRIMINATION    AGAINST 
CHRISTIAN  FAITH 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISI.^NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  denial  to 
the  First  Continental  Congress  on  evan- 
gelism to  launch  the  Crusade  of  the 
Americas  from  the  Mall  in  Washington. 
D.C  .  by  the  Department  of  Interior  must 
be  accepted  as  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith — especially  after  considering 
the  denial  of  thp.se  facilities  to  men  of 
faith,  the  Government  then  granted  un- 
precedented use  of  the  Mall  for  the  pur- 
pose of  political  aggression. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  resolution  from  the 
Amite  Baptist  Church  at  Denham 
Springs,  La.,  protesting  such  discrimina- 
tion. 

As  the  Baptists  profess,  it  -vvould  ap- 
pear that  in  a  sovernment  praising 
equality,  the  campsite  should  be  equally 
available  for  "all  or  none." 

I  include  the  resolution  as  part  of  the 

Record: 

Resolution 

Whereas.  Baptist  church  leaders,  using 
proper  and  legal  channels,  made  a  request 
to  use  the  mall  located  between  the  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  monuments  and  were 
denied  the  privilege  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  with  Mr.  Monte  E.  Fitch,  Superin- 
tendent acting  as  agent; 

And  whereas,  the  request  for  use  of  the 
Park  area  was  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrat- 
ing the  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  on  the  part 
of  some  twenty-four  milUon  Baptists  to  be 
represented  in"  Washington  by  some  10.000 
delegates  to  the  first  Continental  Concress 
on  Evangelism  to  launch  the  Crusade  of  the 
Americas. 

And  whereas,  this  request  was  made  prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  "Poor  People's"  request 
and  the  "Poor  People"  ■were  granted  a  permit 
to  demonstrate  while  the  Baptists  were  de- 
nied the  right  to  use  the  same  facilities  for 
the  ptirpose  of  demonstrating  their  faith 
and  love  for  Christ. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

And  whereas,  it  would  appear  that  the  mall 
is  being  reserved  for  political  use  only  and 
not  for  religious  purposes  and  whereas  It 
would  follow  that  such  practice  would  be 
a  gross  inequity  since  militant  demonstrators 
would  be  allowed  to  use  government  parks  as 
a  base  from  which  to  pressure  and  disrupt 
Congress  and  at  the  same  time  a  peaceful 
church  group  be  refused  the  right  to  use 
similar  facilities, 

Be  it  therefore  resolved,  that  we  the  Bap- 
tist Men's  Organization  of  the  1.020  member 
Amite  Baptist  Church  of  Denham  Springs, 
Louisiana  meeting  in  session  on  May  27  de- 
clare our  utter  dismay  and  avo'wed  disap- 
proval of  the  action  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  their  discrimination  against 
the  Cliristlan  religion  in  general  and  Baptists 
in  particular  in  denying  them  the  use  of 
facilities  that  should  be  equally  available 
for  "all"  or  for  "none". 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resoUitlon   be  sent  to  President  Lyndon   B. 
Johnson,  Vice-President  Hubert  Humphrey. 
Secretary    Department    of    Interior    Stewart 
Udall,   to   the    representatives   and   senators 
of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  Governor  John  J. 
McKeithen.    President    of    Southern    Baptist 
Convention     Franklin    Pa.schall,     the    local 
newspapers  and   Baptist  Message. 
ROBERT  Ash, 
Secretary,    BaptUt   Men,   Aviite   Baptist 
Church . 

James  K.  Pierce. 
Pastor,  Amite  Baptist  Church. 
Douglas  House, 
President,   Baptist   Men,   Amite   Baptist 
Church. 

Sammie  Lee  Thames, 
Vice  President,  Baptist  Men,  Amite  Bap- 
tist Church. 
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procedures  is  that  It  would  help  to  Improve 
the  iiatlon's  balance  ol  payments  and 
strengthen  the  dollar 

We  side  with  Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.  (D-Va.) 
In  strenuously  opposing  this  bill,  as  he  did 
yesterday  In  a  powerful  and  astut*  Senate 
speech. 

The  U.S.  Treasury,  of  course,  gets  Its  money 
from  the  taxpayers— who,  under  this  pro- 
posed law,  would  be  stuck  for  any  large,  out- 
size mistakes  the  Ex-Imp  managers  might 
make.  The  taxpayers  should  not  be  saddled 
with  this  additional  burden,  and  we  hope 
Congress  will  slaughter  this  bill. 


POSTMASTER     GENERAL     PLUNGES 
INTO  JOB  WITH  CRUSADER  ZEAL 


SOFTEN  UP  EX-IMP? 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  6,  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  editor- 
ial entitled  "Soften  Up  Ex-Imp?"  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Daily  News  of 
Wednesday,  June  5.  1968.  The  Daily 
News  has  the  largest  daily  circulation 
of  any  newspaper  in  the  United  States, 
nearly  2.000.000. 

The  editorial  points  up  the  undesir- 
able aspects  of  S.  3218,  now  on  the  Sen- 
ate calendar. 

There  beins  no  ob.icction.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Soften   Up  Ex-Imp? 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  is 

II  government  agency  that  was  set  up  In  1934 
to  help  f.nance  and  stimulate  trade  bet'ween 
the  United  State?  and  other  countries. 

Its  charter  requires  the  bank  to  extend 
loans,  guarantee.?  and  insurance  in  export- 
import  transactions  only  when  there  is  "rea- 
sonable assurance"  of  repayment.  It  has 
stayed  in  the  black,  largely  because  It  Is  run 
bv  bankers. 

The  Senate  now  has  before  It  a  bill  to  soften 
up  Ex-Imp  in  an  alarming  manner.  This 
measure  would  authorize  the  institution  to 
use  $500  million  of  its  lending  authority  for 
loans,  etc..  which  were  not  reasonably  sure 
of  being  paid  back.  .\nd  when  the  total  of 
unpaid  Ex-Imp  obligations  exceeded  $100 
million,  the  U.S.  Treasury  would  be  stuck 
for  the  excess  sums. 

Excuse  for  the  proposed  change  In  Ex-Imp 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    >;EW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6.  1968 

Mr  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vig- 
orous. progres.sive  approach  W.  Marvin 
Watson  has  taken  in  his  new  duties  as 
Postmaster  General  were  described  re- 
cently in  an  excellent  artic'e  in  the  Long 
Island  Press.  I  insert  the  article  in  the 
Record: 
I  From  the  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Press,  May  26, 

1968] 

Postmaster  General  Pli;nges  Into  Job  With 

Crvsader  Zeal 

(By  Craig  Smith) 

Washington. — William  Marvin  Watson  Jr. 

has   another   mission— perfecting   the   giant 

Post  Office  Department. 

Only  four  weeks  after  becoming  postmaster 
general,  the  former  presidential  aide  appears 
v,-ell  on  his  way  to  a  start,  even  though  his 
term  will  expire  this  December. 

The  43-year-old  Watson  has  big  ideas  lor 
the  department  and  Its  711.6C0  employees. 
But.  he  says.  "I  guess  my  expectations  may 
not  live  up  to  what  I  hope  to  do." 

Expect;itions  include  modernization  of 
buildings  and  machinery,  inceasing  use  of 
airplanes  for  hauling  first-class  mail,  and 
ensxiring  promotions  for  many  of  the  depart- 
ment's 100.000  Negroes  and  Spanish-speak- 
ing Americans. 

I  We  expect  that  the  amount  of  air-lifted 
mall  will  double  In  the  next  two  weeks."  one 
official  commented  prlvat-ely.) 

These  would  be  noble  goals  for  any  post- 
master general  let  alone  one  with  but  seven 
months  to  accomplish  them,  and  who  needs 
the  help  of  employes  still  loyal  to  Watson's 
likeable  predecessor— Larry  O'Brien— now  de- 
parted to  the  Bobby  Kennedy  campaign. 

Nevertheless.  Watson  has  plunged  into  the 
job  with  a  crusader's  zeal,  working  16-hour 
days  and  weekends.  He  has  exhibited  the 
same  kind  of  dedication  which  earlier  led 
President  Johnson  to  declare: 

"Marvin  is  as  wise  as  my  father,  as  gentle 
as  my  mother,  as  loyal  and  dedlcat.ed  and 
close   to   my   side   as   Lady   Bird." 

But  not  every  one  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment sees  it  quite  that  way. 

"It's  terrible,"  grumbled  one  official  the 
other  day.  "He  wants  to  make  this  a  great 
department." 

Less  harsh  judgments  range  from.  "He  cer- 
tainly is  a  hard  worker,"  to  "I  think  Mar- 
vin's really  trying  to  do  a  good  job." 

At  the  White  House.  Watson  earned — 
in  addition  to  presidential  praise — a  reputa- 
tion (Often  privately  cussed)  as  a  super- 
efficlencv  expert.  He  made  White  House  lim- 
ousines "log  every  stop,  he  ran  a  telephone 
call  traffic  study 

.'^t  the  Post  Offlcp,  he  made  It  a  policy 
to  see  many  of  the  department's  employes— 
from    Janitors    to    secretaries,    and    up. 


He 
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Invited  them  to  a  series  of  six  punch  and 
coffee  receptions  (Watson  Is  a  teetotaler), 
shaking  hands,  pushing  his  Ideas — and  ap- 
parently trying  to  dispel  any  sour  notions 
that  might  have  existed. 

"A  lot  of  people  In  this  building  had  never 
seen  a  postmaster  general  before,"  said  one 
who  attended.  "They  were  delighted." 

Watson  doesn't  stop  work  at  10  or  11  p.m. 
when  he  leaves  his  office.  He  takes  home  a 
reading  file  with  him. 

Weekend  trips  have  taken  him  on  Inspec- 
tion tours  of  facilities  at  Baltimore.  Detroit, 
Norfolk  (Va.)  and  Cincinnati.  This  week- 
end he  plans  to  be  In  California. 

On  returning  from  the  Baltimore  and  De- 
troit trips  (his  nrst  flight  In  a  commercial 
aircraft  in  two  and  a  half  years),  he  told  a 
Senate  committee  the  tour  "aided  me  In 
Identifying  two  basic  and  immediate  Issues — 
the  failure  of  antiquated  facilities,  and  the 
vast  possibilities  of  modern  structures  di- 
rected by  the  latest  management  tech- 
niques." 

Perhaps  Watson's  most  ambitious  scheme 
alms  at,  providing  better  employment  and 
promotion  opportunities  for  Negroes,  and 
other  minority  group  employes. 

Watson  plans  a  three-man  task-force  (one 
white  man;  one  Negro:  one  Spanish-speaking 
American)  and  will  provide  a  staff  to  help 
eliminate  any  discrimination  In  postal  em- 
ployment aroiind  the  country. 

Although  the  postmaster  general  cannot 
fire  prejudiced  postmasters  or  supervisors, 
aides  say  he  has  authority  to  transfer  or 
reassign  them,  and  he's  made  it  clear  he 
win  use  this  authority. 

"The  task-force."  says  an  aide,  "will  get 
down  there  (to  the  local  level)  and  make 
sure  that  these  people  are  being  promoted; 
it's  a  way  of  doing  away  with  the  postmaster 
who  is  anti-Negro." 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  LOxNG  AND  DIS- 
TENGUISflED  GEORGL\  JOURNAL- 
ISM CAREER  OF  MRS.  iNORA 
LAWRENCE  SMIiH 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    GEORCt.^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Presi(ient,  a  tea 
aiid  a  dinner  will  be  held  in  Ashburn, 
Ga.,  toni.sht,  in  iionor  ol"  Mrs.  Nora  Law- 
rence Smith,  and  in  recognition  of  her 
long  and  devoted  service  to  the  news- 
paper profession  m  Georgia  and  to  lier 
community. 

I  have  joined  the  many  friends  and 
associates  of  "Miss  Nora, '  as  she  is  affec- 
tionately known  throughout  the  State  of 
Georgia,  in  saluting  her  on  her  outstand- 
ing accomplishments. 

An  editorial  also  congratulating  Miss 
Nora  was  pubhshed  in  the  Atlanta  Jour- 
nal, of  June  4.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  beiniz  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R::ccrd, 
as  follows : 

Miss  Nora 

Georgia  journalism  has  produced  some  in- 
teresting Individuals  but  none  more  inter- 
esting or  delightful  than  Nora  Lawrence 
Smith  of  the  Wiregrass  Farmer  of  Ashburn. 

Miss  Nora's  years  now  are  four  score  plus 
but  age  has  not  dimmed  her  ardor  for  good 
causes  (including  that  of  the  Democratic 
party)  nor  weakened  her  forthright  and 
peppery  personality. 
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In  fa-t  the  only  e.fe-'t  the  years  h.-i-.-e  had 
on  Miss  Nora  Is  to  bring  her  honors,  last 
May  she  received  the  Emma  C.  McKinney 
memorial  award  at  the  National  Newspaper 
Association  annual  convention  in  Los  An- 
geles for  her  distinguished  ser\'lce  and  con- 
tributions to  community  and  profession.  On 
June  6.  which  Is  Thursday.  Miss  Nora  will 
be  the  honor  guest  at  a  dinner  sponsored  by 
the  Turner  Coimty  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
a  sort  of  local  celebration  of  Miss  Nora's 
national  honor. 

The  Journal  adds  Its  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  to  Miss  Nora's  formidable  col- 
lection of  honors,  awards,  and  tokens  of  af- 
fection and  esteem. 


June  6,  1968 


DR.  JOHN  WESLEY  RALEY 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

OF    OKL.^HOM.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sta'-e  of 
Oklahoma  lost  one  of  its  most  distin- 
guished educators  and  leaders  last  week 
in  the  passing  of  Dr.  John  Wesley  Raley, 
chancellor  of  Oklahoma  Baptist  Univer- 
sity at  Shawnee. 

For  more  than  a  qnart^'r  of  d  ccnturj', 
from  1934  to  l'J61,  Dr.  Raley  sen-rd  as 
pre.sido:it  of  OBU.  He  built  the  university 
far  beyond  the  dreams  of  most  of  those 
who  had  gone  before  him.  But  more  than 
that  he  helped  mold  tho  lives  of  many 
thousands  of  young  people  into  the  chan- 
nels of  constructive  citizenship.  He  was 
a  man  of  integrity,  of  conviction,  and  of 
dedication,  deeply  interests!  in  people. 

As  a  yoimg  reporter  I  met  him  when 
he  came  to  OBU  as  one  of  the  youngest 
university  presidents  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. As  he  showed  me  around  the  cam- 
pus, .setting  forth  his  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture, I  was  amazed  at  the  audacity  of 
his  \'ision.  But  all  that  he  foretold  then 
long  since  has  been  exceeded  by  the  real- 
ity of  his  achievement. 

He  could  make  people  know  and  act 
on  the  importance  of  education  and  re- 
ligion to  our  way  of  life.  Personally  I 
have  lost  a  real  friend.  All  of  us  who 
knew  him  are  the  better  for  his  wisdom. 

The  following  articles  and  editorifJ 
from  the  Shawnee  News-.Star.  published 
by  Ross  U.  Porter,  illustrate  the  impact 
of  his  career: 

Services  Tcdat  for  OBU's  Beloved 
Dr.  John  W.  Ralet 

FMneral  services  for  Dr.  John  Wesley  Raley, 
chancellor  of  Oklahoma  Baptist  University, 
will  be  at  4  p  m.  today  in  the  John  W.  Raley 
Chapel.  OBU. 

The  casket  will  be  opened  at  the  chapel 
from  1  p.m.  until  3:50  p.m.,  and  will  not 
be  opened  after  the  funeral. 

Dr.  Charles  Forbes  Taylor,  of  Washington. 
D.C.  will  ofRciate.  He  will  be  assisted  by 
Drs.  J.  P.  Dane.  J.  C.  Segler  and  Jack  C. 
Carroll. 

Burial  will  be  In  Resthaven  Memorial  Park. 

Roesch  Brothers  FMneral  Chapel  Is  in 
charge  of  arrangements 

The  funeral  will  be  broadcast  by  radio 
station  KGPF  at  4  p  ra. 

The  family  requests  that  Instead  of  flowers 
memorial  gifts  be  sent  to  the  Raley  Chapel 
completion  fund. 

Dr.  Raley  died  at  7:40  p.m  Sunday  In  the 
Shawnee  ^ied^cal  Center. 

He  was  president  of  Oklahoma  Baptist  Uni- 
versity for  27  years,  stepping  down  In  1961 


because  of  111  health  to  become  chancellor. 
He  was  named  president  emeritus  in  1965. 
Raley's  tenure  as  president,  from  June  1934 
to  May  1961,  was  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment from  the  presidency,  the  longest  tenure 
of  any  college  president  in  Oklahoma,  the 
longest  tenure  of  any  Southerti  Baptist  col- 
lege president  and  the  fourth  longest  tenure 
of  any  president  of  a  private  college  in  the 
United  States. 

OBU  grew  from  a  four-bnildlng  campus 
with  a  property  valuation  of  $428,000  to  a 
university  with  more  than  20  buildings  and 
a  property  valuation  of  SS.OOO.OOO.  He  led 
the  way  in  establishing  continuing  annual 
financial  support  by  the  Baptist  General 
Convention  of  Oklahoma  for  OBU,  and  dur- 
ing his  presidency,  OBU  received  academic 
accreditation  by  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

Born  Aug.  15.  1902.  in  Rosebud,  Texas,  he 
was  the  son  of  Leonidas  Washington  Raley 
and  Margaret  Frances  Duncan  Ralev.  He  was 
graduated  from  Rosebud  High  School  in  1919. 

He  received  the  A.B.  degree  frotn  Baylor 
University.  Waco.  Texas.  In  1923:  the  Th.M. 
degree  from  Southwestern  Baptist  Theologi- 
cal Semln.ary,  Fort  Worth.  1927;  the  Th,D. 
degree  from  Eastern  Baptist  Theological  .Sem- 
inary, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1933.  He  also  re- 
ceived honorary  doctorate  degrees  from  OBU 
and  Baylor. 

Dr.  Raley  began  his  educational  career  as 
the  principal  of  North  Prairie  Rural  School, 
Chilton.  Texas,  in  1922-23.  and  then  taught 
American  hlstorv  and  Spanish  at  Carlsbad 
High  School,   Carlsbad,   N.M  .  in   1923-24, 

After  three  years  !n  Semfnarv  at  Fort 
Worth,  Dr.  Ralev  pastored  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  .Smithville.  Texas.  1927-30.  On 
June  23,  1929.  Dr.  Raley  married  Helen 
Thames,  of  Smithville. 

In  1930  the  Raleys  moved  to  Phll.-idelpbia. 
when  he  attended  Eastern  Seminary  and 
pastored  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Mlll- 
btirn.  N.J. 

Prom  1931-34.  Dr.  Raley  pastored  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  BartlesviKe,  and  it  was 
while  serving  in  this  post  that  he  v>fas  elected 
to  the  board  of  trustees  of  Oklahoma  Bap- 
tist University.  While  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  trustees  in  1933-34.  he  was  elected  the 
eighth  president  of  OBU. 

In  addition  to  his  OBU  service.  Dr.  Raley 
was  active  in  civic  r.nd  state  educational  and 
religious  activities.  He  was  a  member  of  a 
board  appointed  bv  Governor  Marland  to 
coordinate  the  collsges  and  universities  of 
Oklahoma  into  a  state  system  and  to  formu- 
late the  constitutional  amendment  creating 
the  state  regents  for  higher  education. 

He  served  as  president  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Education  Association,  the  Southern 
Baptist  Education  Commission,  and  the  Okla- 
homa Independent  College  Foundation. 

He  was  assistant  divisional  chaplain  of  the 
45th  Division,  Oklahoma  National  Guard, 
1938-40;  vice  chairman  of  the  State  Defense 
Committee,  1941;  member  of  the  State  War 
Council,  which  aroused  public  interest  in 
war  bond  sales:  and  chairman,  Pottawatomie 
County   Red   Cross,  during  World   War  II. 

He  served  as  state  chairman  of  the  Okla- 
homa Pood  Conservation  Committee  in  1948 
and  as  state  chairman  of  the  1958  and  1959 
Mental  Health  Campaigns. 

He  had  been  a  member  of  Who's  Who  in 
-America  since  1936  and  was  elected  to  the 
Oklahoma  Hall  of  Fame  in  1958. 

He  was  actvie  in  the  Rotary  Club:  Royal 
Arch  Masons,  of  which  he  was  grand  chap- 
lain li.-  1963-64;  Shawnee  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; and  the  Men's  Dinner  Club  of  Okla- 
homa City. 

After  his  retirement  from  active  service  In 
1965,  Dr.  Raley  authored  Sunday  School  les- 
sons for  13  newspapers  in  Oklahoma  and 
Texas,  and  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
beard  of  directors  of  the  Shawnee  Medical 
Association. 

He  was  a  member  of  Shawnee  First  Baptist 
Church. 
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Survivors  include  the  widow,  Helen 
Thames  Raley,  of  the  home;  a  son,  John 
Weslev  Raley  Jr..  Oklahoma  City;  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  James  R.  Nash.  Waco,  Texas; 
Ave  brothers.  Claude,  San  Antonio,  Texas; 
LeRoy,  Sulphur:  Floyd,  Oklahoma  City; 
Coleman,  Shawnee;  Frank,  Pawhuska;  three 
sisters,  Mrs.  B.  A.  Spillar,  McAllen.  Texas; 
Mrs.  O.  H.  Schram,  Taylor,  Texas:  Mrs.  P.  N. 
Griffin.  Chevy  Chase.  Md.;  and  three  grand- 
children. 

Hororary  bearers  will  be:  Kenneth  Aber- 
nathy.  Dr.  Meredith  Appleton,  W.  P.  "Bill" 
Atkinson,  Dr.  James  Baldwin.  Jack  Bell, 
Former  Gov,  Henry  Bellmon,  Dr.  Eugene 
Briggs,  Norman  Brillhart,  Prank  Buck,  Dr, 
Roy  Cantrell,  Dr.  Tom  E.  Carter,  John  Clif- 
ton, Donald  I.  Cochrane,  B.  J.  Cooper,  Dr. 
Grady  Cothen,  Ernie  Cowen,  Link  Cowen, 
Clark  Craig. 

Walter  Firestone,  Lloyd  Ford  Jr.,  Dr.  A.  D. 
Foreman,  Dr.  Virgil  Forrester,  Dr.  Clinton 
Gallaher,  Dr.  Paul  C.  Gallaher,  Former  Gov. 
Raymond  Gary,  John  Goode,  Dr.  Harold  K. 
Graves,  Sen.  Ralph  Graves,  Dr.  J.  D.  Grey. 
James  Gregory,  Dr.  Jack  Grltz.  Dr,  Earl 
Guinn,  Dr.  John  Hayes,  Rex  Hawkes,  Dr. 
Auguie  Henry,  Dr.  David  House,  Ezra  John- 
son, Edward  H.  Keefe.  Dr.  Roy  Kelley,  Dr. 
Joseph  Kelso,  Bob  Kerr,  William  Kerr,  Dr. 
J.  D.  Kethley. 

Martin  Lawrence,  Robert  Lynn.  George  E. 
McKlnnis  Jr.  Dr.  Lowell  D.  Mllburn,  Sen, 
Mike  Monroney,  W.  B.  Moran,  Paul  K.  Nance, 
Dr,  T.  Grady  Nanney,  Joseph  M.  Nash  Jr., 
Gaylord  Noft-sger,  Dr.  Hope  Owen. 

Ross  Porter,  B.  Andrew  Potter,  Jack  Reese, 
Dr.  Richard  Sneed,  Dr.  Milford  Rouse,  Ran- 
dall Spears,  Dr.  L.  E.  Solomon.  Congressman 
Tom  Steed.  Pierre  Taron,  Thomas  Terry, 
Basil  M.  Toland.  Dr.  E.  W.  Thornton,  Warren 
Terry,  Joe  Warren,  Dr.  Hermond  Westmore- 
land, James  Wir.terrlnger  and  Jerome 
Zickrick. 

Bearers  will  be  Kenneth  Ever,  Cap  Gardner, 
Dr.  Jack  Purdue,  Granville  Mayes,  Grady 
Smith  and  Lee  Stephens. 


Tribute  Paid  to  Dr.  Raley 
Responses  came  quickly  from  across  the 
state  and  nation  to  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  John  Wesley  Raley,  president  emeritus 
of  Oklahoma  Baptist  University. 

Dr.  Grady  C.  Cothen,  present  OBU  pres- 
ident, said,  "By  any  standard  of  measure- 
ment. Dr.  John  Wesley  Raley  built  Okla- 
homa Baptist  University.  He  will  forever  be 
associated  with  its  history  and  its  future.  He 
gave  OBU  his  best  and  his  life. 

"His  greatest  memorial  is  in  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  young  people  whom  he  touched 
and  blessed.  His  surging  optimism,  keen  In- 
tellect and  imswerving  devotion  to  OBU  are 
largely  responsible  for  v.'hat  the  institution 
has  become. 

"We  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  hla 
family  and  his  many  friends,  and  pledge 
our  best  in  Christian  education  at  OBU." 

Dr.  Thomas  B.  Lackey,  executive  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Baptist  General  Convention 
of  Oklahoma,  said,  "I  was  shocked  to  learn 
of  the  death  cf  Dr.  John  Wesley  Raley.  He 
has  been  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  every 
phase  of  denominational  life,  including  Ok- 
lahoma Baptist  L^nlversity,  for  many,  many 
years.  I  have  lost  a  personal  friend  and  a 
co-worker  of  longstanding. 

Dr.  Richard  T.  Hopper,  chairman  of  OBU 
Board  of  Trustees  and  Ardmore  pastor,  said, 
"The  Baptist  people  of  Oklahoma,  and  es- 
pecially former  students  of  the  University, 
have  suffered  a  great  loss  In  the  death  of 
Dr.  John  W.  Raley.  In  our  liearts  there  is  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  for  his  life,  his  devoted 
service,  and  the  inspiration  of  his  example 
through  the  years.  We  express  our  sympathy 
to  Mr,  Raley'  and  members  of  his  family. 

Dr,  Richard  Sneed.  president.  St.  Gregory's 
College,  said,  "I  count  my  years  of  close 
friendship   with   Dr,   John   Wesley  Raley   a 
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great  blessing.  He  was  a  counselor  and  father 
to  me  in  college  administration.  His  wise 
advice  and  understanding  of  people  have 
stood  me  in  good  stead  and  I  shall  miss 
him  greatly.  The  example  of  his  wit,  courage 
and  administrative  genius  will  abide  with 
all  of  us  who  loved  and  admired  him  so 
much." 

Pierre  Taron,  Shawnee  mayor,  said,  "Dr. 
John  Wesley  Raley  enriched  the  lives  of  every 
person  with  whom  he  came  In  contact.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  have  been  associated  with 
him  on  many  occasions.  Each  time  I  lelt 
that  I  was  the  one  who  had  gained  by  this 
association. 

"He  was  a  person  for  whom  I,  as  well  as 
everyone  who  knew  him,  had  the  deepest  re- 
spect  und   admiration.   His   death  is   a  tre- 
mendous loss  to  all  the  people  of  Shawnee 
.and  this  entire  area,  as  well  as  to  OBU  and 
his  associate's.  His  memory  will  always  be  an 
inspiration   to   all   of   us   who   knew   him.   I 
want  to  offer  Mrs,  Raley  and  the  family  my 
personal    feelings   of   deepest    sympathy,   as 
well  as  those  of  all  the  people  I  represent," 
Dr,  George  Cross,  president.  University  of 
Oklahoma,  said,  "Dr.  Jolin  W.  Raley  was  a 
wonderful  man  whose  friendship  I  have  en- 
Joyed  for  more  than   thirty  years.   His  loss 
win  be  felt  keenly  by  his  many,  many  friends, 
and  bv  the  profession  of  higher  education," 
Edward  C.  Keefe,  executive  vice  president, 
Oklahoma  Independent  College  Foundation, 
said,  "Dr.  John  W,  Raley  was  one  cf  the  prime 
movers  in  the  creation  and  development  of 
the  Oklahoma  Independent  College  Founda- 
tion, Many  of  the  contributors  to  his  asso- 
ciation are  traceable  to  the  work  he  did  in 
the  field.  He  kept  his  Interest  in  the  OICF 
even   after   retiring   as   president   and   con- 
tinued   to    travel    and    make    calls    on    be- 
half    of    the     Foundation,     His     participa- 
tion and  his  influence,  as  well  as  the  Impetus 
he  continued  to  give  to  our  cause,  will  be 
sorely  missed.  It  Is  a  personal  loss  for  me,  as 
well,  because  I  cl.ossed  him  as  a  dear  friend." 
Dr.  Bruce  Carter,  president.  Northeastern 
A  &  M  College,  said,  "We  have  certainly  lost 
a  wonderful  leader  and  friend.  All  the  world 
knows  of  his  tremendous  and  great  leadership 
of  Oklahoma  Baptists  during  a  quarter  of  a 
century  or  more,  and  especially  the  magnifi- 
cent and  wonderful  job  he  has  done  In  build- 
ing a  great  University  at  Shawnee. 

"As  long  as  there  are  Baptists  in  Oklahoma, 
there  v,-lll  be  those  who  know,  respect  and 
love  the  name  and  memory  of  John  Wesley 
Raley." 

Dr.  John  Wesley  Ralet 

Shawnee  lost  its  biggest  builder  and  best 
civic  booster  when  Dr.  John  Wesley  Raley 
died  here  Sunday  night. 

A  third  of  a  century  ago,  Raley  came  to 
Shawnee  during  the  great  depression  on  a 
critical  rescue  mission  to  save  Oklahoma 
Baptist  University  from  closing  Its  doors. 

The  present  sio  nnlllon  campus,  now  a 
Shawnee  showplace,  attests  magnificently  to 
the  success  of  that  mission.  So,  too,  do 
thousands  of  former  students  who  were  in- 
evitably touched  by  the  Raley  dynamic 
charm  .".nd  character. 

John  Raley  spent  a  busy  lifetime  here 
bu  Iding  architectural  structures  and  .it- 
tractlng  students  with  the  proper  standards 
to  occupy  each  newly  completed  facility. 
Doubtless,  he  had  a  few  disappointments  but 
certainlv  no  defeats. 

The  John  Wesley  Raley  Chapel  will  always 
stand  .OS  a  living  monument  to  his  dedica- 
tion, courage  and  Industry.  Ho  liked  to  call  It 
"The  Spire  of  Faith  ...  in  the  works  and 
ways  of  God  ...  we  ■would  ever  keep  before 
our  youth." 

The  management  of  the  Shawnee  News- 
Star  has  closely  followed  ^-Ith  great  pride 
iho  career  of  this  illustrious  leader.  He  h.as 
always  been  a  great  force  for  good  in  this 
city  ■■'■nd  his  friends  and  family  have  now 
.-suffered  an  irreparable  loss. 
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REA   ESSAY   CONTEST 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6,  1968 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  various  REA  districts  in  my  district 
sponsor  an  essay  contest  on  the  value  of 
electricity  to  rural  areas.  The  best  essay 
in  each  district  Is  then  Fclected  and  the 
winner  receives  a  trip  to  Washington. 

Listed  below  are  four  of  the  winners  In 
my  district.  Each  of  these  essays  is  well 
written  and  deserving  of  your  attention. 
REA  has  been  a  great  boon  to  Nebraska 
and  all  rural  areas  of  the  couiUry,  os 
ixtinted  out  in  these  fine  essays. 

These  e.':.says  follow: 
What    Local    Ownership    of    Cherrt-Todd 
Electric  Cooperative  Means  to  My  Cdm- 
MtNiTY-  A    Better    Lite    for    All 

(By  Diane  Connot) 
(Note. — Contestant  sponsored  by  Cherry- 
Todd  Electric  Membership  Corporation.  Mis- 
sion. South  Dakota,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Nebraska   Rural   Electric   Association  i 

Consumption  of  electrl.;lty  durlne  1967 
was  up  approximately  sixteen  per  cent  over 
1966  In  Cherry-Todd  Electric  Cooperative! 
Astonl.shing?  No!  With  five  all  electric  heated 
homes  and  many  new  electrical  appliances 
being  added  to  the  home  in  the  past  year, 
this  fact  Is  not  so  amazing. 

We,  the  consumers  of  electricity  irom 
Cherry-Todd  Electric  have  learned  how  eco- 
nomical electric  living  really  Is  after  the  con- 
tinuous rate  reductions  in  the  past  years. 
These  low  rates  have  encouraged  many  peo- 
ple to  use  more  electricity  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

Local  ownership  of  Cherry-Todd  Electric 
keeps  all  Investments  and  loans  at  home, 
so  the  consumer  is  able  to  use  this  "local 
monev."  If  the  cooperative  was  not  locally 
owned,  the  profits  could  not  be  distributed 
In  our  r-rea,  th\is  neither  the  cooper.'»tlve  nor 
the  con.siimers  of  Cherry-Todd  E)<>ctrlc  would 
benefit  from  the  assets. 

Cherry-Todd  E'»«'trlc  Is  maintained  as  a 
non-profit  organization,  thus  capital  credit 
checks  or  dividends  .-.re  s^ent  to  individuil 
members  of  the  cooperative  to  account  for 
the   excess   of   Income   over   expenditures. 

Our  cooperative  Is  located  in  a  rural  area 
which  helps  to  stem  city  migration.  Cherry- 
Todd  Electrl"  employs  local  labor  which  Is 
very  advantageous  to  our  community.  The 
excellent  and  prompt  service  of  the  offlce 
personnel  and  linemen  satisfy  the  needs  of 
each  member  of  Cherry-Todd  Electric  Co- 
operative In  case  of  an  outage,  the  outpost 
crew  Is  very  punctual  in  repalrine  the  lines 
and  restoring  electricity  to  those  affected. 
The  emolovees  are  very  efliclent  In  repairing 
lines,  and  advising  tlie  Installation  of  ap- 
pliances and  wiring. 

Since  the  orea nidation  and  formation  of 
Cherrv-Todd  Electric  Cooperative,  a  great 
revolution  has  occurred  in  the  lives  of  most 
people  In  the  community.  Those  people  can 
now  eniov  the  many  luxuries  of  partial  or 
totJil  electric  living— a  dream  of  yesterday 
which  has  come  true  today.  With  electricity. 
fire  hazards  have  been  urently  reduced.  Now 
a  family  has  much  security  in  knowing  thev 
don't  have  to  leave  a  fire  burning  when  thev 
leave  the  home. 

Cherrv-Todd  Electric  members  can  take 
great  plcastu-e  In  all  the  automation  in  their 
lives,  thanks  to  electricity.  Housewives  can 
enjoy  many  electrical  appliances,  such  as 
the  automatic  washer,  dryer,  and  refrigerator. 
Only  a  few  vears  ago,  many  hours  of  hard 
labor  went  into  Jobs  that  these  appliances 
now  do.  The  electric  radio,  stereo,  and  tele- 
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vision  provide  the  family  with  many  hours 
of  comfort  and  relaxation. 

The  farmer  also  has  many  added  conven- 
iences with  the  e'.ectrlc  drill,  welder,  and 
power  saw^.  Never  before  has  life  been  as 
comfortable  as  it  is  now  with  the  many 
electrical  devices  and  tools  Only  a  rural 
electric  cooperative  such  as  Cherry-Todd 
Electric  could  have  made  these  provisions 
possible! 

Perh.ips  the  most  import.int  asset  provided 
by  Cherry-Todd  Electric  Cooperative  is  that 
it  furntslies  a  way  for  its  members  to  pro- 
duce more  than  ever  before  and  to  use  their 
energy,  talents,  and  resources  to  make  life 
better  for  themselves  and  their  community. 

The  Value  of  Rur.al  ELECTRI^IC.^■^o^^  in 

Our  Home  and  Community 

(By  Bill  Adams) 

(Note. — Contestant  sponsored  by  Custer 
Public  Power  District.  Broken  Bow.  Nebraska. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Elec- 
tric Association  ) 

A  man  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  bred 
a  tradesman,  remote  from  the  learned  world, 
hit  upon  a  secret  which  enabled  hlra  and 
other  men,  to  catch  and  tame  the  electrical 
power  in  lightning.  This  master,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  made  history  by  discovering  elec- 
tricity. 

A  new  era  was  started  when  a  small  group 
of  men  in  1935  under  the  Roosevelt  Admin- 
istration, had  the  foresight  and  the  initia- 
tive to  carry  through  their  dream  of  supply- 
ing rural  America  with  electrical  power.  This 
Invaluable  servant  has  extended  service  to 
every  member  of  my  family  and  the  commu- 
nity because  now  ninety  eight  per  cent  of  the 
American  farms  have  electrical  beneflts.  Elec- 
tricity performs  some  four  hundred  tasks 
that  were  formerly  accomplished  by  manual 
or  animal  labor. 

The  "whether"  has  been  taken  out  of  farm- 
ing with  the  electrically  controlled  irrigation 
systems,  assuring  the  necessary  amounts  of 
moisture  at  the  proper  time.  Electrically  op- 
erated machinery  to  grind,  mix,  and  auto- 
matically feed  t.ie  livestock  is  at  our  linger- 
tips  The  use  of  welders  and  shop  equipment 
has  made  former  costlv  time-consuming  trips 
to  town  unnecessary.  This  all  adds  up  to  the 
farmers  satisfaction  of  a  day's  work  well 
done,  and  he  has  enough  energy  left  to  take 
part  in  family  and  community  aictlvitles. 

No  longer  can  the  city  folks  look  upon  the 
farm  home  with  disfavor,  since  the  rural 
homemaker  has  every  convenience  that  her 
urban  cousins  enjoy,  plus  the  serenity  that 
comes  with  country  living.  The  housewife 
knows  that  her  family  will  be  nutritiously 
cared  for  with  food  prepared  on  her  modern 
electric  range — food  that  In  many  Instances 
had  been  previously  prepared  and  safely 
stored  In  her  home  freezer  or  refrigerator. 
Every  day  is  a  "good  wash  day"  with  the  elec- 
tric washer  and  dryer  to  simplify  the  task. 
The  fam.lly  Is  much  healthier  than  those  of 
a  generation  ago  with  controlled  heat,  proper 
humldltv.  air  conditioning,  and  adequate 
lighting  helping  to  make  It  so. 

I  have.  In  my  own  short  lifetime,  seen  the 
changes  caused  by  electricity.  Much  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  research  to  make  It  pos- 
sible to  have  Instant  light  by  the  flip  of  a 
switch  and  immediate  enjoyment  by  the 
turning  of  a  knob.  We  teenagers  do  appreci- 
ate the  many  electrical  items  such  as  shavers, 
hairdryers,  typewriters  and  stereos. 

The  television  and  radio  have  accomplished 
a  great  deal  to  bring  our  family  closer  to- 
gether. We  can  sit  In  our  country  home  and 
enjoy  the  Olympic  Games  in  a  foreign  land, 
educational  material,  and  other  entertaining 
programs.  News  events  are  instantaneously 
brought  into  our  home  and  we  have  a  better 
persjjectlve  and  understanding  of  govern- 
ment affairs,  the  cold  war,  and  new  space 
events.  We  are  also  warned  of  Inclement 
weather  and  Impending  dangers. 

United  States  has  always  been  a  country 
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unparalleled  In  progress,  and  we're  proud  our 
agricultural  community  Is  one  that  has  been 
able  to  keep  pace  and  contribute  to  that  tre- 
mendous development. 

The  value  of  rural  electrification  in  our 
home  and  community  has  been  great.  Its  In- 
fluence will  continue  to  exist  far  beyond  our 
expectations — beginning  that  first  day  It 
came  Into  our  lives. 

The  Value  of  Rural  Electhification  to  Cub 
Home  and  Community 
(By  Sandra  Thompson l 

(Note — Contestant  sponsored  by  the 
Custer  Public  Power  District,  Broken  Bow, 
Nebraska,  in  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska 
Rural  Electric  Association  ) 

I  am  a  typical  high  school  student  from  a 
typical  ranching  community  in  the  Nebraska 
Sandhills.  Although  electricity  is  an  intimate 
part  of  our  lives  every  day,  are  we  inclined 
to  take  It  for  granted?  Perhaos  if  we  recall  a 
part  of  the  history  of  rural  electrification,  we 
will  gain  a  new  awareness  of  Its  value. 

When  my  grandfather  came  to  Nebraska  In 
1907.  rural  electrification  had  never  been 
heard  of.  History  tells  us  of  the  hardships  of 
the  farmer  during  this  period.  The  prices  on 
his  produce  were  falling,  he  was  constantly  in 
debt,  and  he  could  see  no  way  to  pay  his 
increasing  mortgages.  To  make  bis  financial 
worries  almost  unbearable,  the  farmer  was  a 
victim  of  Isolation  and  Intense  loneliness. 
Except  for  the  social  events  that  only  oc- 
casionally brightened  his  monotonous  labor, 
he  was  separated  from  all  means  of  culture, 
recreation,  or  relaxation 

But  this  bleak  portrait  of  the  farmer's  way 
of  life  was  destined  to  be  repainted  In  1935 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  was 
created  for  "the  generation,  transmission,  and 
distribution  of  electric  enerev  in  rural 
areas."  In  1954  the  long-awaited  lines 
reached  this  Sandhills  community.  Let  us  re- 
flect for  a  moment.  What  does  this  source  of 
power  mean  to  our  home  and  community? 
How  valuable  is  it  to  us  todav? 

First,  rural  electrification  has  become  a 
source  of  livelihood.  Ranching  is  our  business, 
and  electrlcty  has  revolutionized  the  ranch. 
The  old  wind-charger  supplied  power,  but  It 
lacked  both  quality  and  quantity.  Today  our 
source  of  power  Is  practically  unlimited,  and 
we  are  able  to  use  It  for  equipment  to  In- 
crease our  production.  Twenty  cows  can  be 
milked  with  an  electric  milking  machine  In 
the  time  It  would  take  to  milk  five  by  hand. 
With  an  electrically-powered  irrigation  sys- 
tem a  rancher  can  grow  an  immediate  cash 
crop  such  as  corn,  or  perhaps  alfalfa  and  feed 
twice  as  many  cattle  on  the  same  acreage 
as  he  could  formerly. 

Rural  electrification  also  means  liberation. 
It  has  rescued  the  rancher  from  much  of  his 
toll.  Grain  driers  and  augers  are  examples  of 
these  time-  and  labor-saving  machines.  Elec- 
tric shop  tools  enable  him  to  repair  his  own 
implements.  Electricity  has  freed  the  ranch 
wife  from  as  much  drudgery  as  It  has  her 
husband.  The  automatic  washer,  dishwasher, 
range,  and  vacuum  are  sharp  contrasts  to 
their  hand-operated  counterparts.  Her  elec- 
trically-heated home  is  much  more  attrac- 
tive and  easier  to  ke^p  clean. 

But  it  is  no  profit  to  be  liberated  from 
something  unless  there  Is  liberation  to  some- 
thing. Thus  rural  electrification  means  a 
better  way  of  life.  Electrical  machines  and 
appliances  have  Increased  the  leisure  time 
of  the  rancher  and  his  family  and  have  given 
us  profitable  ways  to  use  it.  Our  interests 
and  viewpoints  on  life  are  broadened  by  in- 
creased social  activities.  Television,  radio,  and 
stereo  provide  pleasure,  culture,  and  educa- 
tion. Through  these  we  are  made  better 
American  citizens  because  we  hear  the  news 
from  around  the  world  and  are  able  to  vote 
more  intelligently. 

Yes.  rural  electrification  Is  of  great  value 
to  our  home  and  community,  to  me,  my 
family,  and  our  neighbors.  To  us  It  means 
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livelihood,  liberation,  and  life,  an  Improve- 
ment over    the    past,    and    &    hope    for  the 

future. 

What  Rural  Electrification  Means  to  Me 
A.-^D  My  Community 

(  By  Kathleen  D  Starman) 

(Note. — Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Corn- 
husker  Public  Power  District,  Columbus. 
Nebraska,  in  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska 
Rural  Electric  As.=ociatlon  ) 

"A  friend  In  need,  Is  a  friend  indeed"  is  an 
old  saying  which  can  truly  be  applied  to  elec- 
tricity— the  friend  which  has  supplied  larm- 
ers  with  a  means  to  meet  hiuidreds  of  needs. 

In  May.  1935.  the  REA  bill  was  signed 
by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  It  granted  the  ap- 
pointed REA  Administrator,  Morris  L.  Cooke, 
the  power  to  "initiate,  formulate,  administer 
and  supervise  a  program  of  approved  projects 
with  respect  to  the  generation,  transmission. 
and  distribution  of  electric  energy  in  rural 
areas."  The  notion  of  rural  electrification 
took  to  men's  minds  slowly,  however,  and 
most  of  rural  America  "remained  in  the  dark" 
until  the  late  1930's.  Fortunately,  some  local 
farm  leaders  believed  that  rural  electrifica- 
tion was  a  development  too  important  to  be 
just  a  dream.  Tlirou:;h  their  constant  efforts, 
non-profit  cooperatives  were  finally  estab- 
lished making  rural  electrification  a  reality. 

Electricity  has  become  a  number  one  neces- 
sity on  today's  farms.  The  decreasing  rural 
population  demands  farmers  to  produce 
both  crops  and  livestock  to  a  maximum,  at 
reasonably  low  costs  to  them.  Electricity  has 
proven  itself  to  be  the  most  efSclent  and"  eco- 
nomical way  to  meet  these  demands. 

Dairying,  an  essential  money-making  op- 
eration on  many  farms,  is  made  easy  and 
efficient  through  the  vi-=;e  of  milker.5  and 
coolers. 

The  farmer,  today,  has  the  potential  to 
care  for  more  livestock  throu2;h  the  use  of 
electric  augers  which  simplify  feeding  tasks 
and  electric  waterers  which  provide  water 
for  livestock  the  year  round. 

The  welder,  for  do-it-yourself  repair  Jobs, 
has  found  a  place  In  numerous  farm  work- 
shops because  it  greatly  reduces  mainte- 
nance expenses.  Likewise,  electric  saws,  drills 
and  other  construction  tools  enable  the 
farmer  to  "turn"  carpenter  if  necessan-. 

Providing  water  for  crops  Is  done  by  ir- 
risatlon  pumps,  while  electric  dryer  bins 
Insure   against   crop  spoilage   after   harvest. 

In  the  poultry  business,  the  rural  house- 
wife finds  that  electricity  can  be  given  credit 
for  increased  egg  production  through  lighted 
laying  houses  and  in  keeping  chicks  alive  In 
their  first  crucial  days  of  life. 

While  electricity  has  changed  the  farm- 
yard, it  has  also  revolutionized  the  home.  To- 
day's modern  rural  homes  are  all-electrlc. 
Electric  stoves,  refrigerators,  freezers,  and 
other  appliances  enable  the  housewife  to 
make  good,  nutritious  meals  easily.  The  for- 
merly dreaded  laundry  days  are  now  made 
less  strenuous  and  time-consuming  by  us- 
ing washers  and  dryers,  leaving  time  for  th« 
housewife  to  care  for  her  family. 

Television  and  radio  provide  Inexpensive 
entertainment  for  the  whole  family,  while 
living  in  comfort  the  year-round  is  made 
possible  by  electric  heat  and  air-condition- 
ing 

As  a  working  man.  the  farmer  profits  great- 
ly by  rural  electrification,  but  he  reaps  many 
rewards  In  other  ways.  Increased  leisure  time 
gives  rural  people  the  opportunity  to  Im- 
prove themselves  socially.  It  enables  them  to 
participate  fully  In  Church,  school  and  com- 
munity activities.  It  has  made  the  rural  pop- 
ulation a  happier,  healthier  people  by 
eliminating  the  drudgery  which  made  our 
grandfathers  old  before  their  time. 

To  me  and  my  community,  rural  electri- 
fication means  life — for  electrification  Is  the 
framework  of  our  community  and  the  pulse 
of  rural  living. 


Jwie  6,  1968 


AN  END  TO  INCITEMENT  OP 
VIOLENCE 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW     HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6,  1968 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mi'.  Speaker,  perhaps  no 
amount  of  restraint  can  .solve  the  con- 
tinuing problem  of  mental  .sicknes.s  that 
afflicts  millions  of  people  at  one  time  or 
another  in  their  lives.  But  for  those  who 
do  have  complete  possession  of  their  fac- 
ulties— the  vast  majority  of  American.s — 
there  must  be  an  end  to  the  preachments 
of  violence  and  anarchy  in  this  country. 
The  U.S.  Constitution  certainly  permits 
intelligent  and  reasonable  restraints  on 
speech  that  incites  to  crime  and  violence 
and  the  Supreme  Court  owes  it  to  the 
American  people  to  so  interpret  it. 

Freedom  and  justice  will  prevail  in 
America  but  to  assure  this  vital  goal  we 
must  maintain  law  and  order  under  a 
government  of  law  and  not  of  men.  No 
citizen  has  the  right  to  take  the  law  into 
his  own  hands  no  matter  how  bitterly  he 
may  disagree  with  a  particular  law.  The 
way  to  chan.KC  things  in  our  system  is 
through  representative  government,  not 
by  using  a  gun. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  an  excellent 
editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
June  6,  1968.  as  all  Americans  rededicate 
them.selves  to  this  objective  in  the  after- 
math of  the  awful  assassination  of  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy. 
Review  and  Outiook:  The  Preachment  of 

Violence 
The  attempted  assassination  of  Senator 
Kennedy  is  a  horrible  event  in  a  time  of 
horrors,"  and  the  first  reaction  can  only  be 
an  almost  inarticulate  sense  of  shock.  Now 
as  his  life  hangs  in  the  balance,  there  must 
be  a  prayer  that  he  will  recover  to  be  re- 
stored to"  the  family  he  cherished  and  the 
nation  he  sought  to  serve. 

Yet  while  the  nation  waits  another  thought 
Intrudes.  Is  this  murderous  attempt,  as  many 
people  are  already  saying,  yet  another  sign 
that  American  society  as  a  whole  is  pro- 
foundly and  uniquely  sick  with  violence? 

Granted  the  act  was  that  of  a  madman, 
and  from  the  early  evidence  of  a  madman 
from  beyond  our  shores.  It  is  nonetheless  a 
legitimate  question  liow  it  happens  that  our 
society  produces  or  shelters  enough  psycho- 
paths to  perpetrate  these  attacks  on  national 
leaders  with  such  terrifying  frequency. 

If  there  is  something  radically  wrong  with 
contemporary  society,  we  think  in  fairness 
it  should  be  noted  that  it  Is  not  peculiar  to 
America.  Look  practically  anywhere  in  the 
world  and  you  find  violence,  stupefying  irra- 
tionality luid  incipient  anarchy.  Another  way 
of  putting  it  is  that  if  there  is  .'sickness  it  is 
not  just  in  any  particular  society  or  nation: 
It  is  in  man  himself. 

Man  has  always  been  prone  to  violence. 
The  anthropologists  tell  us  he  is  one  of  the 
few  animal  species  that  deliberately  and  reg- 
ularly kills  his  own  kind,  which  is  why  there 
have  always  had  to  be  elaborate  codes  and 
rules  governing  his  conduct.  In  part  the  vio- 
lence stems  from  the  tensions  to  which  man 
has  always — even  in  the  most  primitive  and 
seemingly  bucolic  ages — been  subject. 
_Tp4ay  special  tensions  exist,  new  In  form 
ipTO^'in  kind.  One  stems  from  the  great 
'  Increase  in  population;  the  habitable  parts 
of  the  world  are  getting  a  little  too  crowded 
for  comfort  Another  aspect  of  the  popula- 
tion increase  is  that  there  are  bound  to  be 
many  more  people  who  are  born  or  turn  out 
to  be  deranged.  Our  national  leaders,  accus- 
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tomed  to  circulate  freely  amone  the  people, 
thus  take  large  risks,  risks  which  a  good 
many  leaders  elsewhere  seek  to  avoid. 

In  these  circumstances.  Instant  communi- 
cations probably  aggravate  the  danger.  That 
Is.  an  act  of  violence  Is  known  immediately 
everywhere,  and  It  evidently  creates  In  other 
deranged  persons  a  desire  to  Imitate.  It  Is 
a  well-known  phenomenon  that  crimes  of 
violence  tend  to  feed  on  them.selves. 

Beyond  all  that,  we  think  a  special  re- 
sponsibility devolves  on  what  may  loosely  be 
called  the  intellectual  community,  the 
people  who  set  the  fashions  in  opinion. 

In  the  distorted  rationale  of  many  of  them, 
violence  is  accorded  an  aura  of  legitimacy. 
This  attitude  Is  doubtless  rooted  In  the  fact 
ihat  for  a  generation  or  more  a  marked  per- 
missiveness has  been  encouraged  In  home, 
school  and  Judicial  standards.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, ours  Is  becomlne.  and  not  ju.st  here 
in  America,  increasingly  an  ace  when  any- 
thing goes,  and  more  and  more  that  Is  com- 
ing to  Include  actual  crime. 

Now  intellectuals  may  be  able  to  make 
fine  distinctions  between  the  kind  of  vio- 
lence which  finds  Preu'-hmen  ripping  up 
paving  stones  and  hurling  them  at  each 
other  and  the  kind  expressed  in  the  .shoot- 
ing of  an  .American  Senaicr.  |Prom  .some  of 
the  foreign  comments  on  the  "shocking  con- 
ditions" in  .America,  you  might  think  the 
current  French  orgy  of  violence  and  anarchy 
had  never  existed. |  But  psychopaths  don't 
make  distinctions;  they  are  inevitably  stim- 
ulated by  the  general  condoning  of  violence. 
And  make  no  mistake,  it  is  not  only  being 
condoned  but  applauded  by  oplnlon-mold- 
ers  Ministers  of  God  have  been  heard  ad- 
vocating violence  under  certain  conditions 
in  such  causes  as  civil  rights.  Other  intel- 
lectuals Justify  the  violence  at  Columbia 
University  as  a  useful  advancer  of  social 
progress.  These  men  are  to  be  blamed  for 
the  precept  and  example  they  set,  not  least 
the  encouragement  they  give  to  the  de- 
ranged among  us. 

Most  people  of  course  do  not  accept  these 
concepts.  Indeed,  their  reaction  to  a  spe- 
cific crime  and  to  violence  In  general  is  one 
of  shocked  disbelief.  Still,  the  moral  con- 
fusions and  the  resulting  disorder  are  unde- 
niably spreading. 

There  is  literally  no  way.  in  any  case,  to 
prevent  crimes  like  that  at  Los  Angeles  yes- 
terday morning.  Nor  is  there  any  easy  way 
to  .see  how  man's  drives,  in  an  age  of  vio- 
lence, are  to  be  redirected  to  better  pur- 
poses. 

But  at  least  the  leaders  of  opinion  can 
stop  the  preachment  of  violence  and  an- 
archv.  Tliey  can  becin — and  it  Is  high  time — 
to  reassert  the  urgent  claims  of  order  and 
reason  for  the  safety  of  each  of  us  and  for 
the   sake   of   society   as  a  whole. 


FEDERAL  PAY  RAISE 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  6.  1968 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  few  weeks,  there  has  been  a  strong 
movement  in  some  circles  to  postpone  the 
second  phase  of  the  Federal  pay  raise, 
which  is  due  to  take  effect  July  1.  The 
New  Yrrk  Times  today  points  to  some 
very  interesting  aspects  of  that  pay  raise. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Wrong  Place  To  Economize 
Some  Administration  officials,  agonizing 
over  the  necessity  for  sweating  $6  billion  out 
of  the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  1969.  are  hint- 
ing that  one  painless  way  to  cut  would  be 
to  delay  for  a  year  the  pay  raise  Clr.vernment 
employees  are  scheduled  to  get  July  1 

Sucii  a  solution  would  be  a  monstrous 
act  of  unfairness — a  transfer  to  the  backs  of 
2  million  Federal  workers  of  the  ref;ponslbU- 
Ity  for  combating  Inflation  that  should  be 
shared  bv  all  citizens.  Big  as  it  soimds,  the 
$1.6-bllllon  pay  increase  the  tiovernment 
plans  to  give  next  year  is  merely  designed  to 
dose  part  of  the  gap  between  Federal  salaries 
and  those  lor  comparable  jobs  in  private  in- 
dustry. 

Workers  performing  essential  public  serv- 
ices and  bound  by  a  law  that  makes  it  a  fel- 
ony for  them  to  strike  cannot  be  told  they 
must  subsidize  the  rest  of  the  population  as 
a  means  of  protecting  everybody's  dollar. 
And  particularly  not  when  the  breakdown  of 
the  Governments  wat'e-prlce  uuldeposts  Is 
pushing  up  the  cost  of  living  and  other  work- 
ers are  getting  the  biggest  pay  Increases  In 
history. 

MEMO  TO  AN  UNNAMED  YOUNG 
GIRL 

HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

■JF    V/ 1  SCON. •SIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mr.  Ralph  Goldsmith,  editor  of 
the  Boscobel  Dial  in  southwestern  Wis- 
consin, not  only  received  recognition  by 
being  elected  as  president  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Press  Association,  but  won  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  written  the  finest 
editorial  of  the  1967-68  State  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  Gold-smith  is  my  lifelong  friend 
and  constituent  of  whom  I  am  very  proud. 
It  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  insert 
the  full  text  of  his  prize-winning  edi- 
tc-ial  in  the  Congressional  Record,  as 
follows: 

Memo  to  an  Unnamed  'youNG  Girl 
Dear  Child:  We  saw  you  the  other  day 
in  the  front  seat  with  him.  In  fact,  we  ^aw 
you  twice.  On  one  occasion  lie  came  .iround 
the  post  office  corner  on  two  wheels,  tires 
squealing.  On  the  other  he  pulled  out  of  a 
parking  stall  with  wheels  spinning  and  gravel 
fivlng. 

Maybe  he's  a  pretty  nice  boy.  You  must 
think  so.  or  you  wouldn't  be  riding  with  him. 
We  don't  like  to  disillusion  you.  either,  be- 
cause you  are  too  young  to  know  that  there 
is  something  emotionally  wrong  with  your 
boy  friend.  We  don't  need  a  psychologist  to 
tell  us  this.  All  we  have  to  do  is  watch  him 
behind  the  wheel  of  a  car. 

There  is  so  much  of  this  sort  of  thing 
going  on  today  that  ordinarily  we  wouldn't 
even  take  the  time,  or  editorial  space,  to  talk 
about  a  single  case.  We  are  only  hopliig  what 
we  .say  will  do  some  good,  and  perhaps  pre- 
vent some  pain,  suffering  and  remorse  on  a 
lonely  highway  In  the  nighttime  at  some  yet 
unknown  time  and  place. 

It  is  also  because  you  looked  like  such 
a  pretty  and  Intelligent  young  girl,  and  be- 
cause you  have  parents  and  friends  who 
would  be  extremely  sorry  If  something  unfor- 
tunate happened  to  you. 

The  truth  is.  Miss  Unknown,  your  boy 
friend,  like  many  others  who  are  still 
unstable  and  emotionally  Immature,  doesn't 
even  know  the  basic  requirements  .'or  being 
a  good  driver.  He  is  a  show  off.  who  must  at- 
tract  attention  to  himself  by  drivlrg   in  a 
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dcmgerous  and  erratic  manner  He  hasn't  the 
capacity  yet  to  realize  that  he  Is  torturing 
his  automobile,  subjecting  the  motor  and 
tires  to  damage,  and  exposing  you  and  him 
to  serious  Injury  or  death. 

He  Is  able  to  steer  a  car.  press  down  the 
accelerator,  and  take  the  corners  with  a 
flourish.  Beyond  this  he  is  a  brainless  novice, 
who  doesn't  understand  the  first  principles  of 
engineering  or  the  rules  of  safe  driving.  He 
wouldn't  last  a  minute  In  an  auto  race  with 
professionals.  If  he  started  now  and  de- 
voted the  rest  of  the  next  five  years  to  train- 
ing, he  wouldn't  get  beyond  the  prelimi- 
naries In  a  top  flight  stock  car  race. 

In  20  years  of  covering  accidents  in  the 
newspaper  business,  we've  been  called  out 
many  times  in  the  night  to  see  the  end  result 
of  this  type  of  driving.  We've  seen  broken, 
battered  bodies,  loaded  on  stretchers,  some 
of  them  soaked  In  criuikcase  oil  from  their 
own  smashed-up  automobiles.  We've  seen 
pretty  girls  like  you.  so  disfigured  that  even 
the  ambulance  attendants  turned  their  faces 
away  when  they  loaded  them  for  transport 
to  a  ho.spital  or  morgue. 

These  are  harsh  words,  but  It's  a  harsh  life, 
with  50.000  deaths  a  year  and  millions  in- 
jured. Tl>e,. statistics  show  that  the  biggest 
percentiiga,  of  accidents  Involve  the  age 
group  of  your  boy  friend,  unmarried  young 
men  in  the  17  to  25  bracket. 

Here   is   a   bit  of   good   advice: 

Tell  your  boy  friend  that  if  he  wants  to 
practice  fast  cornering  or  quick  starts,  to  join 
an  organized  drag-racing  club  or  try  to  get 
entered  In  a  stock  car  race.  He'll  learn  mighty 
fast  that  he  doesn't  know  much  yet  about 
driving — that  it  takes  skill  and  courage  to 
be  a  gotid  driver,  plus  brains.  Any  crazy 
fool  can  put  a  car  on  a  public  highway  and 
press  down  on  the  foot  feed,  but  there  are 
only  a  small  percentage  of  men  in  all  of 
these  United  States  who  can  be  classified  as 
skilled,  professional  drivers. 

Test  drivers  and  r.acing  drivers  don't  squeal 
tires  otf  the  race  track,  nor  do  they  spin  their 
wheels  from  a  standing  start.  They  think  too 
much  of  the  cars  they  drive.  Such  antics  are 
the  badge  of  the  novice,  the  show-off,  the  in- 
e-xperienced  young  male  who  wants  to  be  no- 
ticed— and  is  taking  a  mighty  dangerous  way 
of  getting  attention. 

You  tell  him  all  of  this  and  maybe  he'U 
listen.  If  you  don't  tell  him,  and  he  keeps 
driving  that  way,  you'd  better  get  your  folks 
to  Increiise  their  insurance  on  you,  and  per- 
haps provide  for  a  plot  in  the  cemetery.  Be- 
cause the  odds  are  great  that  this  is  where 
you  will  end  up.  i 


NASHVILLE  BANNER  CALLS  FOR  TAX 
SURCHARGE.  S6  BILLION  REDUC- 
TION IN  EXPENDITLTRES 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6,  1968 

Mr.  EVINS  01  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nashville  Banner  in  a  recent  edltx)- 
rial  called  for  passage  of  legislation  pro- 
viding for  an  income  tax  surcharge  and 
a  S6  billion  reduction  in  spending  as  a 
means  of  stabilizing  our  monetaiy  sys- 
tem. 

This  is  a  timely  and  perceptive  edito- 
rial and  because  of  the  interest  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  American  people  in 
this  most  important  matter.  I  herewith 
place  the  editorial  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

St.RT.\X     .\SD     B!-DOET     CUT — FOR     U.S.     DOLLAR 
THE    DOL-BLE    DEFENSE    Is    IMPERATIVE 

CircuiiLbtunces  of  extreme  urgency — a  dis- 
cernible crisis  tiiat  no  longer  can  be 
ignored — demand    action    now    So   start    on 
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setting  the  nation's  fiscal  houpe  In  order,  in 
the  only  way  It  can  be  done:  Enactment  of 
the  proposed  Income  tax  surcharge,  and 
simultaneously  a  maximum  (not  minimum) 
cut  In  federal  spending. 

President  Johnson's  grudging  consent  to  a 
86  billion  cost  reduction — given  yesterday- 
heightens  the  prospect  that  this  dual  step 
toward  a  budget  more  nearly  in  balance  will 
be  swiftly  adopted. 

The  handwriting  on  the  wall  Is  clearly  legi- 
ble, and  a  congressional  majority  in  House 
and  Senate  has  read  It  aright.  Their  ulti- 
matum for  the  full  saving  therein  stipulated 
was  not  a  partisan  gesture,  but  a  stand  of 
informed  concern  for  the  solvency  of  their 
country,  Imperiled  by  the  government-buUt 
Inflation  reflected  In  a  sagging  dollar. 

U.S.  financial  authorities  have  known 
that.  International  banking  circles  have 
known  It  .  .  .  the  Inevitable  worsening  of 
monetary  crisis  and  attendant  calamity  un- 
less intelligent  action  were  taken  to  reverse 
the  disaster  course. 

Tragic  lesson  one  was  underscored  yester- 
day with  the  warning  by  Swiss  bankers  that 
the  entire  Western  monetary  system  could 
collapse  because  the  French  franc  had  be- 
come "practically  unsalable."  De  Gaulllsm's 
fiscal  frivolity  did  not  include  contempt  for 
gold:  it  did  partake  of  reckless  policies  un- 
dermining the  franc — and  political  irrespon- 
sibilities subjecting  Prance  to  the  worst  of 
socialism's  oxtravaganzas.  and  now  the  in- 
roads of  Communist  thrust  as  Chapter  Two 
in  dismantlement  of  the  republic. 

Incidentally,  as  an  Index  to  this  nation's 
concern  for  monetary  stability  (interna- 
tionally) the  U.S.  Pederal  Reserve  Bank 
rushed  yesterday  to  bolster  the  franc  by  a 
$100  million  loan  to  Prance. 

Nothing  better  serves  the  foes  of  freedom 
and  democracy  than  economic  crisis  and 
fiscal  collapse.  They  are  bent  on  wrecking 
the  Free  World  any  way  they  can;  the  United 
States  their  major  target. 

To  shore  up  the  dollar  is  not  merely  a 
desirable  end:  it  Is  imperative  to  national 
welfare,  and  to  that  of  the  whole  Interna- 
tional establlsliment  monetarily  related  to 
It.  That  is  why  informed  judgment  has  stood 
aghast  at  policies  of  attrition. 

That  is  part  of  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall:  The  absolute  necessity  of  correcting 
the  drift  of  these  reckless  years;  the  per- 
petually unbalanced  budget,  the  mounting 
public  debt  consequent  to  ever-widening 
gaps  between  income  and  outgo,  the  shrink- 
ing dollar,  and  the  furiously  quickening  pace 
of  inflation. 

Congress  was  right  in  recognizing  the 
necessity  of  a  tax  surcharge,  bitter  as  that 
pill  may  be.  It  was  equally  right  in  atUch- 
ing  to  It  the  condition  of  a  major  cut  in  fed- 
eral spending,  simultaneously. 

Nobody  likes  a  tax  increase,  but  taxpay- 
ers at  every  level — especially  the  working 
man — should  remember  that  it  is  better  to 
shoulder  a  reasonably  added  burden  In  that 
particular  than  to  surfer  the  consequences 
of  dollar  devaluation  for  everybody. 

The  congressional  stand,  backed  by  the 
taxpayers,  was  one  of  reason  and  courage — 
and  its  refusal  to  back  away  from  it  finally 
has  elicited  White  House  agreement. 

Now  get  on  with  It.  Late  as  it  is,  Fiscal 
1968  and  '69  are  not  too  late  to  make  some 
of  the  repairs  for  lack  of  which  the  economic 
ship  of  state  has  been  leaking  at  every  seam, 
and  listing  badly. 
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CALUMET  CITY'S  DIAMOND  JUBILEE 


HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1968 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  great  pleasure  to  report  to  my 


colleagues  that  on  May  29.  1968.  as  the 
Representative  of  this  distineruished 
body.  I  attended  the  diamond  jubilee 
kickofT  dinner  at  Calumet  City  in  the 
district  in  Illinois  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent.  Messages  of  congratulations 
were  received  from  the  White  House 
and  from  Vice  President  Humphrey.  The 
telegram  from  the  White  House  read: 
Hon.  Joseph  Nowak, 
Mayor  of  Calumet  City: 

The  President  was  Interested  to  learn  about 
the  Diamond  Jubilee  celebration  at  Calumet 
City  on  May  29th.  He  sends  congratulations 
and  warm  greetings  to  all  who  will  be  partici- 
pating in  this  special  event.  With  the  Presi- 
dent's and  my  own  best  wishes  for  the  con- 
tinued growth  and  prosperity  of  your  City. 
Will  Sparks, 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  a  finer,  more 
beautiful  and  dynamic  city  in  all  this 
broad  land  of  ours  than  Calumet  City, 
whose  mayor,  the  Honorable  Joseph 
Nowak,  has  attracted  national  attention 
and  acclaim.  Mayor  Nowak  Is  rated 
among  the  top  five  mayors  of  medium- 
sized  cities  in  the  United  States. 

This  year  celebrating  its  75th  annlver- 
.sary  Calumet  City  has  pridefully  adopted 
the  slogan,  "We  are  half  as  old  as  the 
State  of  Illinois."  Illinois,  as  is  well 
known  to  everyone,  is  this  year  celebrat- 
ing its   150th  anniversarj'. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent 
I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  Include 
the  full  schedule  of  events  on  the  calen- 
dar of  Calumet  City's  diamond  jubUee 
celebration  and  also  the  historical  dates 
since  the  foimding  of  the  city  75  years 
ago: 

Major   Events   Schedule 

May  29.  1968:  Diamond  Jubilee  Klrk-oa 
Dinner. 

June,  1968:  Investure  of  the  Brothers  Of 
The  Brush  Celebration  Belles  Campaign. 

July,  1968:  Casting  for  Jubilee  Spectacular 
Promenades  i*;.-  Kangaroo  Courts  Old  Fashion 
Caravans. 

August — Celebration  begins. 

AUEUst  23  &  24 :  Old  Fashion  Bargain  Days. 

.'August  25:  Religious  Heritage  Day;  Dia- 
mond Jubilee  Ball. 

August  26:  Exhibits;  Final  Spectacular 
Dress  Rehearsal;  Giant  Street  Dance. 

August  27:  Heritage  &  Homecoming  Offi- 
cial Opening  of  Diamond  Jubilee  Cutting  of 
Giant  Birthday  Cake  Hospitality  Center 
Opens  Premier  Performance  of  Historical 
Spectacular  August  27  thru  31  at  TFN  High 
School  Football  Field. 

August  28:  Jubilee  Ladles  Day  Old  Fashion 
Garden  Party  &  Style  Show  Opening  of 
Klwanls  Festival. 

August  29:  Calumet  City  Salutes  Future, 
Health  Fair,  Military  Displays  &  Exhibits, 
Time  Capsule  Ceremony. 

August  30:  Good  Neighbor  Day,  Retail 
Merchants  Breakfast,  Business  &  Industry 
Luncheon,  Professional  Fire  Fighters  Ex- 
hibits. 

August  31:  Young  America  Day.  Sports 
Program,  Youth  Government.  Hobby  Show, 
Arts  &  Crafts  Exhibits,  Final  performance  of 
Spectacular. 

Sept.  2 :  Joint  Parade  with  Klwanis,  Nightly 
Fireworks  Display. 

HISTORICAL     dates 

1863 — Schrum  Family  Settles. 

1869 — 1st   industry  opens — G.   H.   Hammond 

Packing  Co. 
1870 — Prairie   School — ist  school  opened  In 

West  Hammond. 
1888 — 1st    Church    Founded.    St,    John    Ev. 

Lutheran  Church. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


1891 — Adam  Stachowlcz.  Harvey  D.  Reed  & 

Grover  Stevens  opened  up  1st  tuodlvl- 
blon. 

St.  Andrew  Church  founded  and  dedi- 
cated. 
1893 — 500  member  community  was  Incorpo. 
rated  as  the  village  i^f  West  Hammond. 
1898 — 1st  Post  Office  opens   In  West   Ham- 
mond. 
1901--Diha.strous  lire  totally  destroys  O.  H. 
Hammond  Packing  Co. 
Schrum  Pickle  Co.  Founded. 
1907 — Pumping   Station   and   Sewer   System 

built. 
1911 — West  Hammond  becomes  a  city. 

Forest    Preserves    purchases    Schrum 
land. 
1912 — Wentworlh  High  School  built. 
1914— Volunteer  Fire  Department  organized. 
1918 — Memorial  Park  ;>nd  Pieldhouse  built. 
1921— Faith    Bailey    begins    1st   City   Health 

Program. 
1924 — West  Hammond  changed  its  name  to 

Calumet  City. 
1925 — City  Hall  built.  St.  Victor  Parish  es- 

uiblishcd. 
1933— TF  High  School  burns. 
1936 — ciiurch  of  Christ  established. 
1945 — Central  Construction  Co.  begins  build- 
ing Cold  r-  -r,t. 
1951 — Library  built. 

1957— Our  Lady  of  Knoch  Parish  established. 
Community   Presbyterian   Church   es- 
tablished. 
1959— Faith  Bailey  Health  Center  built. 
1960— Wentworth  Shopping  Center  BvUlt. 
1962 — Calumet  Expressway  Opens. 
1964 — Calumet  City  School  of  Special  Educa- 
tion built. 
1965 — Land  for  River  Oaks  annexed  to  city. 
1966 — River  Oaks  Shopping  Center  opens. 
1967—1  million,  250  thousand  gallon  water 

tower  constructed. 
1968 — Caltunet  City  celebrates  the  75th  anni- 
versary of  Its  Incorporation. 


ALBERT    RAINS    SPEECH    CONTEST 
WINNERS 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1968 


Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
years  ago,  my  good  friend  and  con- 
stituent, the  Honorable  Albert  Rains,  of 
Gadsden,  Ala.,  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  an  annual  speech  contest  at 
Snead  College,  in  Boaz,  Ala. 

Down  through  the  years  this  com- 
petition has  provided  a  forum  for  the 
views  of  the  students  at  Snead.  It  has  of- 
fered them  a  platform  for  expressing 
their  ideas  concerning  their  country, 
their  people,  and  the  problems  and  chal- 
lenges facing  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  these 
speeches  placed  in  the  Record  last  year, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  at  this  time,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks  of  the  Record  the 
three  top  speeches  in  this  year's  com- 
petition, as  follows: 

First  Place,  Albert  Rains  Speech  Contest 
(By  Houston  Ray  Hodges,  Huntsvllle.  Ala.) 
We  are  In  the  midst  of  a  crisis.  This  is  a 
word  we  hear  so  often,  that  It  really  doesn't 
alarm  us  as  it  once  might  have.  In  almost 
every  magazine  and  newspaper  we  pick  up, 
we  find  this  word,  usually  preceded  by  other 
such  familiar  terms  as  urban,  \-let-nam.  agri- 
culture, racial,  unemployment,  and  many 
more.  As  individuals,  we  can  easily  let  otir 


minds  drift  away  irom  tliese  critical  sltua- 
tlouii.  There  is  one  fcltuation  we  have  drifted 
away  from,  although  it  has  been  evident 
throughout  history.  We  might  not  think 
about  this  situation,  but  we  can't  forget  It, 
because  we  have  a  reminder.  This  reminder 
Is  all  the  dirty  little  f.aces,  the  empty  little 
stomachs,  and  bare  little  feet,  that  are  all 
around  us.  Yes.  this  is  the  reminder,  this  Is 
the  crisis. 

We  can  boast  of  being  citizens  of  the  great- 
est country  In  the  world,  and  know  that  we 
are.  but  even  in  our  own  country,  the  United 
States  of  America,  there  are  hungry  people. 
Of  course,  nothing  to  compare  with  some  of 
the  foreign  countries,  but  nevertheless,  there 
are  hungry  people.  This  is  the  point.  Our 
country  is  the  greatest,  richest,  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world,  but  in  comparison,  we 
are  underdeveloped.  Oh,  we  have  the  tallest 
buildings,  fastest  planes,  boats,  trains,  cars, 
the  most  modern  conveniences,  a  fantastic 
list  cf  space  achievements,  yes,  almost  every- 
thing, but  as  long  as  we  have  one  hungry 
mouth,  we  are  underdeveloped. 

Forty-five  million  out  of  our  300  million 
people  are  poor.  Thirty  million  of  this  45 
million  are  poverty-stricken.  We  may  find 
this  hard  to  believe,  because  we  can  hide 
behind  three  square  meals  a  day  and  never 
see,  it  but  it's  true. 

Earlier  this  year  a  25-member  citizens 
Board  of  Inquiry  Into  Hunger  ana  Malnutri- 
tion, reported  Ibat  almost  10  mllhou  .'Amer- 
icans may  be  hunger  victims,  and  that  the 
situation  among  the  poor  is  worsening.  This 
private  study  group  reported  malnutrition  In 
such  diverse  areas  as  New  York  City.  Des 
Moines,  Chicago,  Boston.  New  Orleans,  and 
even  in  Wi^shlngton,  DC,  the  capital  of  our 
land.  This  is  a  saddening  fact.  There  is  an- 
other ."^addenlng  fact  I  would  like  to  mention. 
I  read  in  a  recent  iiewspaper  that  the  mur- 
der rate  was  up  12';o  in  19G7,  and  up  50% 
since  1957—33  Americans  were  murdered  each 
day  of  last  year. 

You  asked,  "How  Is  this  connected  with 
technical  advancement?"  Well,  perhaps  we 
are  becoming  so  advanced  that  we  feel  smart 
enough  to  pass  Judgment  upon  others.  Or, 
perhaps  the  .shorter  work  week  has  given  tis 
so  much  spare  time,  that  we  become  bored 
with  the  normal  activities,  and  turn  to  crime 
for  excitement.  And  then  the  answer  may 
be  that  there  is  too  little  stress  on  the  arts, 
humanities,  and  social  sciences.  Maybe  if 
we  knew  more  alxiut  the  finer  things  of  life, 
we  could  spend  some  of  our  spare  time  en- 
Joving  them. 

We  are  so  fortunate,  not  only  to  live  In  this 
country,  but  In  this  part  of  the  country  :is 
well.  We  can  jump  into  an  automobile,  and 
within  minutes  to  be  at  one  of  the  most  mod- 
ern military  installations  in  the  country.  Not 
only  Is  it  arallitary  Installation,  but  It  Is  also 
the  workshop  of  the  nation's  space  program. 
This  place,  the  Redstone  Arsenal,  was  once 
a  smail  cotton  market,  but  is  now  the  builder 
of  the  rocket  ships  that  will  carry  man  to  the 
moon  at  speeds  of  over  25.000  rn.p.h. 

Between  here  and  this  .=pace  center,  are 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  farmlands  you've 
ever  seen,  by-passed  by  modern  highways. 
and  bordered  by  a  mighty  river.  This  river, 
the  Tennessee,  was  once  a  fast-running  mud 
hole,  but  through  the  genius  of  technology, 
tamed  and  harnessed  to  produce  so  much 
power  to  so  many  people,  some  have  never 
even  seen  It.  There  are  dams  and  power  plants 
on  this  river  that  equal  r:ny  in  the  land.  One 
of  these  near  here,  the  Wilson  Dam,  houses 
the  largest  single  lift  lock  in  the  world.  Yes, 
we  are  so  fortunate,  but  did  you  know,  that 
within  one  mile  of  this  space  center,  and  on 
the  edge  of  these  farmlands,  and  on  the 
banks  of  this  mighty  river,  there  are  shacks, 
shacks  in  which  people  actually  live,  many 
of  whom  are  half-starved.  This  Is  the  re- 
minder. 

Since  Its  lovely  beginning  just  300  years 
ago.  our  country  has  evolved  as  the  greatest 
power  in  the   world  through  technical  ad- 


vancement  and  .ichlevement.  Without  this 
technology  we  would  still  be  divided,  or  worse 
still,  subject  to  another  country's  rule,  but 
how  far  Is  too  far.  When  you  sacrifice  human 
welfare  for  an  airplane,  a  color  T.V.  or  a 
rocket  ship,  this  Is  too  far.  1  believe  in  ad- 
vancement and  technology  by  all  means,  and 
hope  to  work  toward  It  in  the  luture  in  my 
own  capacity,  but  I  don't  believe  in  over- 
looking to  look  ahead.  V/hat  kind  of  an 
achievement  would  It  be  lo  reach  the  moon, 
and  look  back  and  see  the  dirty  little  laces, 
the  empty  little  stomachs,  and  tlie  bare  lit- 
tle feet. 

This  reminder  not  only  reminds  us.  but  is 
here  as  an  implement,  a  tool  through  which 
we  can  overcome  the  strife  of  the  land. 

We  can  overcome,  because  we  see  the  need, 
I  don't  believe  in  giving  anything  but  an 
opportunity.  I  do  not  believe  in  guaranteed 
wages,  or  overflowing  handotius,  because 
chances  are,  poor  management  put  these 
people  In  their  situation  to  begin  wltli.  nor 
do  I  want  to  stop  all  technical  advancement 
until  these  problems  are  solved.  What  I  do 
believe  is  that  if  we  conduct  our  knowledae 
and  technology  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide 
this  opportunity,  we  will  be  broadening  the 
prospects  of  the  luture.  iind  overcoming  the 
handicaps  of  the  past 

The  Federal  government  has  several  pro- 
grams going  to  help  the  situations  .such  .i.s 
the  poverty  program,  housing  proe;r,-ims.  and 
urban  renewal,  and  will  spend  SIO  billion  lor 
food  next  year,  as  well  as  $5  blilion  lor  other 
aid. 

We  are  still  giving  handouts  instead  i.f 
motivating  these  people  to  get  it  Xor  Mi"m- 
selves.  We  can  restore  some  of  this  motiva- 
tion by  reducing  the  stress  on  the  technical 
fields  in  education,  and  open  up  more  fields 
in  which  the  unfortunate  can  compete.  .Some 
of  these  people  are  no  doubt  hiding  behind 
an  inferiority  complex.  All  we  hear  Is  space, 
science,  and  engineering.  While  this  Is  line, 
and  a  necessity,  it  is  draining  the  moral  of 
the  people.  Let's  catch  up  on  history,  home 
economics,  literature,  and  art  and  the  hu- 
manities, as  well  as  chemistry  and  riero- 
nautlcs. 

While  this  cannot  be  a  short-run  method 
of  improvement,  success  will  indeed  be  evi- 
dent in  the  future. 

The  more  hope  we  give  today,  the  more 
contontment  we  shall  enjoy  in  the  future 


Second  Place,  Albert  Rains  Speech  Contest 
(By  Mrs.  Irene  Monroe,  Arab,  Ala  ) 
Has  our  higher  education  been  geared  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  man,  or  have  we  left 
the  pendulum  of  education  swing  all  the  way 
to  the  right  to  science  and  technology  thus 
neglecting  the  arts  and  humanities  on  the 
left?  It  took  mankind  5,000  years  to  go  from 
the  sailboat  to  the  steamboat,  but  only  100 
years  from  the  steamboat  to  the  airplane 
it  took  but  40  years  from  the  air  age  to  the 
atomic  age  and  a  mere  12  years  from  the 
atomic  age  to  the  space  age  What  is  the 
next  stage? 

The  United  States  In  1950  spent  about 
2 1, '2  billion  dollars  a  year  on  research.  In 
1960.  this  figure  Jumped  to  about  10  billion 
dollars  and  by  1970,  it  is  estimated  that  we 
win  spend  about  40  billion  dollars.  What 
kind  of  a  universe  are  we  creating? 

Our  desire  to  be  scientific  causes  us  tc 
over  analyze,  over  study,  and  over  compli- 
cate this  picture.  We  may  even  be  ovet- 
frantic.  Books  have  been  written,  lectures 
have  been  given  and  workshops  have  been 
held  but  we  are  still  puzzled  about  the  nature 
of  today's  youth.  Our  present  day  youth 
simply  have  not  been  given  a  base  to  ex- 
amine, accept,  reject  or  modify. 

Most  of  us  m  our  forties  can  remember 
clearlv  the  days  of  right  and  wrong,  of  black 
and  white,  aiid  of  clear  cut  priority  list  of 
values  that  were  easv  for  us  to  recite  and 
more  easy  to  follow  because  we  .Tccepted  or 
rejected    them    In    toUl.    This    Is    neither 
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praise  nor  condemnation.  It  Is  a  picture  of 
the  world  of  our  youth.  There  was  greater 
uniformity  In  the  accepted  code,  the  base 
was  there  We  were  taught  to  achieve,  to 
strive  for  the  top  and  to  compete  but  not 
at  the  expense  of  other  people. 

This  vahie  structvire  based  on  what  we 
accepted  as  the  "higher  values"  was  our 
security.  This  structure  may  have  been  a 
result  of  Christian  ethics  and  the  cultural 
pattern.  Thus  we  knew  which  values  had 
priority.  Students  of  today  are  left  to  search 
for  their  own  values.  This  .search  Is  even 
more  complicated  by  the  great  mobility  of 
our  society  Friends  and  neighbors  come 
from  many  ethnic  backgrounds  with  a  variety 
of  cultural  patterns. 

Past  history  clearly  shows  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  growing  interest  In  help- 
ing the  states  to  improve  their  educational 
systems.  The  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1785 
supported  education  with  a  section  of  land 
from  each  township  and  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  declared  that  "Religion,  morality  and 
knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  govern- 
ment and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  .schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever 
be  encouraged".  Federal  tax  laws  long  since 
have  supported  non-profit  educational  enter- 
prises everywhere  In  the  U.S. 

The  Morrill  Act  of  1862  was  introduced 
during  wartime  to  strengthen  scientific  agri- 
culture. Additional  funds  for  that  act  In 
1890  were  Instrumental  In  quickening  the 
acceptance  of  science  and  engineering  Into 
the  curriculum  of  higher  education.  This 
kind  of  Federal  support  helped  In  our  trans- 
formation irom  a  third  rate,  rural  agricul- 
tural nation  Into  a  powerful,  urban-Indus- 
trial nation. 

The  discoveries  of  scientific  research 
amazed  us  just  as  miracles  amazed  our  an- 
cestors. At  that  time  a  tendency  toward 
specialization  arose.  Special  courses  and 
schools  were  organized  for  the  exclusive  study 
of  particular  .sciences  and  branches  of  sci- 
ence It  was  thought  a  waste  of  time  to  pur- 
sue only  cultural  studies.  The  necessity  for 
acquiring  human  comforts  was  fully  rec- 
ognized. 

The  decade  of  the  19oO's  with  its  clear 
signs  of  the  social,  economic  and  technologi- 
cal revolutions  in  which  we  live,  prompted 
Federal  aid  for  educational  research  ana 
development,  as  in  the  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion Research  Program. 

A  summary  review  of  some  of  the  1966  Fed- 
eral enactments  for  the  cause  of  humanity 
inchide  Public  Law  89-160  which  authorizes 
language  training  be  given  dependents  of 
members  of  the  armed  forces  under  certain 
circumstances.  The  International  Education 
Act  authorizes  appropriations  for  Interna- 
tional affairs  institutes  for  secondary  school 
teachers.  It  provides  for  financial  aid  to  the 
states  for  centers  for  teaching  modern  for- 
eign languages.  Public  Law  89-651  facilitates 
the  international  flow  of  educational,  scien- 
tific and  cultural  materials.  Public  Law  89- 
665  establishes  a  historic  properties  preserva- 
tion program  and  provides  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  education  and  training  in  historic 
preservation 

In  the  summer  of  1967,  there  appeared  in 
the  dally  press  two  very  important  stories 
proclaiming  changes  in  the  teaching  of  his- 
tory. The  first  project  was  under  way  to  de- 
velop a  "new  history"  every  bit  as  sophisti- 
cated as  the  celebrated  "new  math".  The  sec- 
ond one  was  a  new  approach  to  revitalize 
the  teaching  of  history  in  elementary  and 
Junior  high  schools.  Both  projects  were 
financed  with  aid  of  generous  grants  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

The  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  In 
Princeton,  N.J.  will  set  up  a  trial  program  In 
the  social  sciences  for  three  years  starting 
In  the  fall  of  1968.  The  program  will  be 
financed  by  two  grrants  of  $25,000  each  by 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  the  Car- 
negie Corp.  of  New  York.  The  new  program 
will  be  concerned  with  social  change. 
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A  liberal  education  places  true  emphasis 
upon  the  value  of  education  thus  providing 
a  theory  for  living.  It  assigns  proper  values 
to  the  things  of  the  mind  and  of  the  spirit 
as  the  source  of  real  satisfaction  of  life.  It 
teaches  those  who  are  exposed  to  it  to  make 
fine  distinction  between  the  mere  material 
and  that  which  has  lasting  values.  It  also 
teaches  them  not  to  be  side  tracked  into 
temporary  attractive  blind  alleys  of  thought 
or  of  action.  By  following  It  they  learn  to 
keep  their  heads  and  to  use  them. 

Our  nation  is  moving  In  a  post-industrial 
stage  and  society  Is  Increasingly  dependent 
on  Its  universities  and  the  knowledge  they 
produce  and  disseminate.  Dr.  Kaysen,  an 
economist,  said,  "The  time  is  ripe  for  a  con- 
centrated attempt  to  engage  in  scientific 
studies  of  social  evolution."  So  with  Federal 
;ild  and  private  grants  we  can  have  the  pen- 
dulum of  education  return  to  a  happy  me- 
dium for  the  good  of  all  mankind. 

Third  Place.  Albert  Rains  Speech  Contest 
(By    Mrs.    Cheryl    Mays.    Albertville.    Ala.) 

One  of  the  most  significant  phenomena 
taking  place  in  our  society  today  Is  our  rec- 
ognition of  change.  This  nuclear-space  age 
la  a  relatively  new  era  in  history.  It  was  born 
some  twenty  odd  years  ago  and  has  been 
growing  rapidly  ever  since.  But  only  within 
the  past  few  years  has  society  been  aware 
of  its  present  effects  and  those  possible  In 
the  future. 

Improved  medical  science  has  brought  bet- 
ter health  and  a  longer  life  span,  but  also 
an  extended  population  growth.  More  auto- 
mobiles and  better  roads  have  brought  speed 
and  convenience,  but  also  traffic  congested 
streets  and  a  high  accident  rate.  These  and 
many  other  improvements  have  caused  a 
multitude  of  economic,  social,  moral  and 
political  changes  In  our  cities.  But  we  have 
yet  to  feel  the  full  Influence  rising  from  the 
development  of  new  technologies.  In  this  case, 
I  refer  to  the  advance  made  in  nuclear  energy 
and  space  travel.  Naturally  we  hope  that  such 
progress  will  be  beneficial,  but  it  still  adds 
to  the  total  picture  of  change  and  strongly 
calls  our  attention  to  It. 

In  comparing  our  Intellectual  and  cultural 
growth  with  America's  scientific  growth,  an 
imbalance  is  noticed  immediately.  A  strong 
desire  to  satisfy  material  needs  at  the  ex- 
pense of  spiritual  needs  has  dominated  our 
reasons  for  doing  the  Job.  We  set  more  pro- 
duction goals  and  fewer  human  goals.  We 
think  more  of  developing  a  .system  rather 
than  an  individual.  In  trying  to  attain  our 
goals,  we  have  overlooked  the  fulfillment  of 
human  values. 

Our  nation  was  founded  on  concern  for 
the  individual  such  as  his  freedom,  welfare 
and  pursuit  of  happiness.  But  today,  our 
concern  for  achieving  technical  goals  has 
somehow  pushed  the  individual  in  the  back- 
ground. 

At  this  point  one  might  ask  how  this 
competition  Is  affecting  us.  The  lack  of 
meaningful  human  contact  Is  very  evident  in 
much  of  our  current  social  behavior.  Com- 
pare the  "hippy  movement"  of  today  with 
the  number  of  non-comformists  twenty  years 
ago.  There  Is  an  excess  of  hero  worship  as 
noted  in  the  rise  of  the  Beatles  and,  of 
course,  the  exotic  fads  in  dress  and  behavior. 

Most  of  this  acts  as  a  form  of  release  and 
fills  certain  superficial  needs  of  the  time. 
More  Important  though,  it  calls  our  atten- 
tion to  the  basic  needs  of  a  person  to  have 
an  Individual  identity,  a  sense  of  purpose 
and  accomplishment  in  his  life,  and  outlets 
for  his  physical  and  creative  energy. 

In  today's  rebellion,  once  again  we  are 
made  aware  of  the  need  for  action  to  deal 
with  it  We  must  be  able  to  improve  our 
social  and  psychological  needs  as  well  as  our 
technological  and  economic  ones.  I  feel  we 
can  achieve  both  by  emphasizing  In  our  plans 
and  work  the  human  values  which  we  have 
had  for  ages. 

One  step  we  have  made  toward  this  goal 
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is  the  preservation  of  our  natural  beauty 
and  resources.  Another  step  that  is  being 
made  Is  the  restoration  of  our  great  Ameri- 
can houses  and  documents  through  which 
our  heritage  was  founded.  And  finally,  the 
role  our  government  has  taken  to  support 
and  encourage  the  creative  arts. 

At  this  {joint.  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
the  attitude  in  America  that  government 
support  of  any  educational  or  creative  proc- 
e.ss  would  lead  to  its  control  and  interfere 
with  our  most  basic  freedoms. 

But  the  people  who  have  this  attitude 
overlook  the  fact  that  many  of  the  world's 
greatest  masterpieces  may  never  have  been 
created  if  it  were  not  for  the  support  of  the 
patron.  Today  we  have  many  individuals, 
foundations,  and  busirie.s.s  organizations  that 
are  helping  to  support  the  scholastic  and 
cultural  efforts.  But  private  support  only 
begins  to  meet  the  needs  being  generated 
today.  If  we  are  to  compete  along  the  rapid 
scale  of  scientific  advancement,  we  must 
have  direct  financial  support  that  only  gov- 
ernment could  supply.  And  within  the  Amer- 
ican framework  of  thought  and  action,  It 
seems  highly  unlikely  that  the  government 
could  control  the  arts. 

Thus  the  National  Endowment  for  Arts, 
the  Federal  Council  on  Arts  and  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  have 
been  created  to  boost  our  drive  toward  liter- 
ary and  scholarly  pursuits. 

In  October  of  1963.  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy flew  to  Amherst  College  in  Massachu- 
setts to  participate  in  :i.  ceremony  honoring 
the  poet.  RoDert  BTost.  The  talk  at  that  cere- 
mony best  reflects  what  most  Americans  feel 
should  be  the  goals  of  our  country.  I  would 
like  to  conclude  by  quoting  some  of  his  most 
impressive  statements: 

"I  look  forward  to  a  great  futvire  for  Amer- 
ica, a  future  In  which  our  country  •will  match 
its  military  strength  with  our  moral  re- 
straint. Its  wealth  with  our  wisdom,  its  power 
with  otir  purpyose." 

"I  look  forward  to  an  America  which  will 
reward  achievement  in  the  arts  as  we  reward 
achievement  In   business  or  statecraft  .  .  ." 

"I  look  forward  to  an  Amcric.i  which  com- 
mands respect  throughout  the  world  not  only 
for  its  strength  but  for  its  civilization  as  well. 
And  I  look  forward  to  a  world  which  will  be 
safe  not  only  for  democracy  and  diversity  but 
also  for  personal  distinction." 


SPEAKER  JOE  MARTIN 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  personal  privilege  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  memoiT  of  Speaker  Joe 
Martin.  We  were  of  different  political 
parties,  and  often  of  differing  persuasion 
in  seeking  to  find  the  legislative  policies 
that  would  best  serve  our  Nation.  No 
matter;  the  important  thing  was  that  it 
never  ceased  to  be  "our"  Nation.  What- 
ever our  differences,  we  remained 
throughout  Americans  first  and  parti- 
sans thereafter. 

It  is  this  overriding  characteristic,  I 
think,  that  must  stand  out  as  the  guide- 
post  to  the  young  people  who  learn  by 
example  from  their  elders.  He  was  stead- 
fastly faithful  to  responsibility. 

It  was  a  bonus  to  all  of  us  who  knew 
him,  and  particularly  those  of  us  who 
served  with  him,  that  he  carried  that 
recognized  burden  of  responsibility  with 
an  unwavering  belief  in  the  stability  of 
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the  Nation.  Fi-ustration  comes  easy  in 
the  Congress,  and  cynici.sm  is  never  very 
far  behind.  But  no  frustration  was  ever 
great  enough  to  lead  Joe  Martin  to 
cynici.sm. 

The  Republican  Party  is  justly  proud 
of  Joe  Martin,  but  what  is  even  more 
important,  the  country  i.s  proud  of  him. 
and  the  better  for  having  iiad  his  long 
and  faithful  dedication  to  it. 


THE  IMPACT  OP  US.  CONTROLS 
ON  FOREIGN  INVESTMENT 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    r.TI.SSOT-RI 

IN  THE  HOU.se  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6,  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  John 
J.  Power,  Jr.,  picsident  of  Cha,-;.  Pfizer 
&  Co..  Inc..  recently  made  a  speech  before 
the  American  Management  Association 
on  the  .subject  "The  Impact  of  U.S.  Con- 
trols on  ForoiRn  Invp.stment."  His  anal- 
ysis is  as  clear  and  compelling  as  any  I 
have  yet  seen. 

Mr.  Powers  makes  the  foUov.ing  main 
points: 

First.  Between  1950  and  1966  the  Gov- 
ernment sector  has  been  continuously  in 
deficit  in  the  total  amount  of  S87.6  billion. 
Durina;  the  same  period  the  private  sector 
has  been  continuously  in  surplus  in  the 
total  net  amount  of  $59  billion.  But  to 
cope  with  its  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cit, the  Government  is  increasingly  cur- 
tailing private  sector  investments,  not 
governmental  expenditures.  Why  .should 
the  burden  fall  so  heavily  on  the  private 
sector — the  sector  largely  responsible  for 
the  inflow  of  dollars? 

Second.  From  1950  to  1966  the  return 
on  U.S.  direct  investments  abroad  re- 
turned more  than  $20  billion  in  divi- 
dends, royalties,  and  fees  alone.  In 
addition  direct  investments  encouraged 
U.S.  exports  as  parents  exported  to  affili- 
ates abroad.  But  the  Government  is  now 
curtailing  direct  investments  overseas — 
thus  reducing  return  on  investment  and 
U.S.  exports. 

Third.  The  payback  period  for  outflows 
of  U.S.  dollars  for  manufacturing  invest- 
ment abroad  is  about  2 '2  years  on  the 
average.  Every  investment  curtailed 
today  will  hurt  the  balance  of  payments 
in  the  very  near  future.  The  voluntary 
program  begun  in  1965  is  already  now  in 
1968  curtailing  net  inflows  to  the  United 
States  from  investments  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  made  in  1965,  1966, 
and  1967, 

Fourth.  Direct  investment  is  not  an 
alternative  to  exports,  but  rather  an  ab- 
solute necessity  to  build  markets  abroad. 

Fifth.  The  mandatory  program  now  in 
effect  introduces  distortions  into  a  busi- 
ness and  weakens  it  immediately. 

Sixth.  The  mandatory  program  upsets 
foreign  governments  by  showing  that  the 
U.S.  Government  has  the  right  to  decide 
how  earnings  are  to  be  distributed  de- 
spite local  stockholders,  national  sensi- 
tivities, and  efforts  on  local  capital  mar- 
kets. 

Seventh.  The  mandatory  program 
should  be  continued  no  longer  than  1968. 
The  basic  cause  of  our  problem — the  ex- 
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cess  of  Government  outflows  over  pri- 
vate inflows — mu.st  be  attacked. 

As  Mr.  Powers  concludes : 

We  must  return  to  a  freer  flow  of  Invest- 
ment and  trade  which,  in  an  era  of  unre- 
lieved political  crisis,  has  been  perhaps  our 
brightest  International  achievement — and 
more  than  that,  a  neces.sary  basis  for  ulti- 
mate peace  in  the  wnrla. 

The  speech  follows: 
The  Impact  op  U.S.  Controls  on   Foreign 

Investment 
(A  speech  by  John  J.  Powers.  Jr..  at  nn  Amer- 
ican Mannpement  Association  special  brief- 
ing. New  York  City,  April  10.  1968 1 
The  balance  of  payments  of  the  United 
States  has  been  in  deficit  every  year  but  one 
since  1950.  Prom  1950  to  1956  the  deficits 
averaged  51.5  billion.  1957  was  a  year  of  sur- 
plxis.  But  in  1958  the  deficit  appeared  again 
and  increased  substantially,  and  from  that 
year  to  the  present  the  deficits  have  aver- 
.igeit  $2.6  billion.  Despite  their  persistence, 
there  -seems  to  be  no  general  agreement  as 
to  the  causes  nor  as  to  the  cures,  leaving  this 
Important  part  of  our  foreign  economic  pol- 
icy in  a  continuing  state  of  uncertainty. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  one  very 
Important  area  of  disagreement  which  has 
persisted  throughout  the  last  eight  years  of 
debate  on  this  subject.  First  let  us  look  at 
the  overall  picture.  Between  1950  and  1966 
the  United  States  Ciovernment  paid  out  net 
In  mlUt.ary  expenditures,  grants,  loans  nnd 
for  various  services  S87  6  billion.  During  the 
same  period,  corporations  and  private  cltl- 
i^ens  brought  into  the  country  559.0  billion 
in  excess  of  all  private  dollar  outflows.  In 
short,  during  this  period  the  government  .sec- 
tor has  been  continuously  in  deficit,  and  the 
private  sector  continuously  In  surplus.  But 
the  surplus  has  not  been  sufficient  to  cover 
the  public  sector  deficit. 

The  U.S.  Government,  however,  has  sought 
to  grapple  with  the  problem  not  .so  much  by 
curtailing  its  own  expenditures  but  by  cur- 
tailing private  sector  investments  and  espe- 
cially the  direct  investments  of  American 
business  in  production  and  marketing  iacU- 
Ities  abroad.  Businessmen  have  reacted  to 
this  policy  With  astonishment.  From  their 
own  experience  they  know  that  their  direct 
investments  have  returned  substantial  In- 
come to  their  companies  in  the  United  States, 
far  greater  than  the  direct  investment  out- 
flows: indeed,  that  is  the  whole  point  of  mak- 
ing the  investment.  And  a  look  at  the  sta- 
tistics for  all  industry  confirms  the  experi- 
ence of  the  individual  companies.  In  the 
overall  national  accounts,  direct  investments 
are  seen  to  be  a  star  performer  in  the  bal- 
ance of  payments,  as  I  am  sure  most  of  you 
have  found  in  your  own  examination  of  the 
record.  If  then  such  an  examination  suggests 
so  clearly  that  the  primary  reason  for  a  con- 
tinuing deficit  lies  in  government  disburse- 
ments, why  is  so  little  done  to  reduce  them? 
national  policies  affected 
To  l?egin  with,  whether  and  to  what  extent 
we  can  reduce  these  disbursements  present 
difficult  questions  affectlne  basic  national 
policies.  And  after  two  decades,  vast  global 
commitments  have  been  built  into  our  politi- 
cal system.  Though  the  seeds  of  crisis  have 
been  contained  in  these  policies,  the  crisis 
has  developed  slowly.  And  now  that  It  is  here, 
our  approaches  to  issues  of  foreign  policy 
have  become  Ingrained  habits,  and  the  budg- 
ets involved  somewhat  sacrosanct.  It  is  true 
some  effort  has  been  made  to  hold  down  for- 
eign aid  or  tie  it  to  U.S.  exports,  but  this 
has  been  due  to  Congressional  pressure. 
Rather  than  face  the  disagreeable  necessity 
of  revising  our  commitments  further,  the 
whole  thrust  has  been  to  look  for  alternatives, 
for  expedients  that  Is,  that  will  permit  us  to 
continue  the  current  level  of  government  ex- 
penditures. I  am  not  so  unrealistic  as  to 
suggest  the  elimination  or  near  elimination 
of  military  disbursements  and  AID  programs. 
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But  how  much  evidence  do  we  have  that  we 
have  tightened  the  belt  in  the  management 
of  these  huge  outflows  so  as  to  minimize  the 
heavy  burden  on  our  payments  position? 
Why  should  the  emphasis  rest  so  heavily  on 
expedients  affecting  the  private  sector,  which 
is  to  .'^uoh  a  large  extent  responsible  for  the 
inflow  of  dollars?  Indeed.  In  the  past  several 
years  there  have  been  proposals  for  or  use 
of  expedients  such  as  the  Intcrert  equaliza- 
tion tax,  restriction  of  bank  loans,  tourist 
taxes,  reduction  of  Iree  entry  allowances, 
ouy-Ainerlcan  ptirchase  policies,  import  sur- 
rharges,  bi.rder  faxes  and  linrder  tax  rebates. 
There  are  two  expedients  in  particular  upon 
which  special  stress  h.'is  been  laid  They  are 
the  restriction  of  direct  Investments  abroad 
and  the  strong  promotion  of  exports.  These 
two  are  related  ond  are  the  tubject  of  my 
(lartlcu'.ar  Interest  in  this  paper. 

what  are  direct  investments? 

First,  direct  Investments.  What  do  we  mean 
by  direct  Investments?  Not  p.irtfolio  Invest- 
mi'nts  nor  bank  deposits.  But  rather  plant, 
equipment,  inventories,  warehouses,  accounts 
receivable,  and  people,  skilled  and  unskilled, 
of  .Ul  colors,  reli:;lons  ,ind  lan>;u  it;es.  Direct 
inveslm-ents  are  prosperous  .ind  productive 
ouslness  enterprises  providing  goods  and 
services,  giving  employment,  upgrading  in- 
dustrial skills,  paying  t.ixes.  and  in  many 
(.Mses  givln^'  a  major  stiiiiulus  to  Industrial 
and  sociological  development  in  a  commu- 
iiUy  or  even  in  a  nation. 

The  significance  of  such  investments  1.5  now 
subst.intial.  .-.ince  1950  they  have  Ijeen  grow- 
ini;  at  a  rate  cf  10'  per  year.  T)ie  average 
rate  of  worldwide  growth  of  GNP  Is  about 
5'.'  a  year,  so  that  such  Investments  are 
growing  .it  twice  the  rate  of  production.  It  Is 
estimated  that  deliveries  to  m  irkets  Irom  tne 
foreign  facilities  of  U.S.  companies  amount  to 
$110  billion  or  about  four  times  the  value  of 
exports  delivered  to  tlioee  markets  < value  of 
exports:  1965.  S26  billion:  196G.  S29  billion). 
It  has  been  aptly  pointed  out  that  U.S.  com- 
panies are  creating  a  third  economy  in  mark- 
ets abroad.  There  is  the  U.S.  domestic  econ- 
omy, the  Soviet  economy,  and  next  in  order 
of  magnitude.  U.S.  business  abroad. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  contribu- 
tion of  direct  investments  to  the  balance  of 
payments.  It  is  important  to  note  th.tt  from 
1950  to  1966  these  investments  returned  in 
dividends  and  royalties  and  fees  alone  $20 
billion  in  excess  of  all  outflows.  But  as  every 
individual  compHny  knows,  the  returns  were 
much  greater  than  this.  They  included  also 
the  net  inflows  resultintr  from  the  trade  of 
parent  companies  with  their  .-iffiliates,  that  is, 
the  surplus  of  exports  to  affiliates  over  Im- 
ports from  affiliates. 

In  lilghliahting  the  contribution  of  direct 
Investments  to  the  balance  of  payments,  I 
do  not  intend  to  deprecate  the  importance 
of  exports,  or  rather  what  is  commonly  called 
the  trade  surplus,  that  is.  the  surplus  of  ex- 
ports over  imports.  I  am  saying,  however,  that 
in  order  to  obtain  a  just  and  useful  compari- 
son of  the  relative  contributions  to  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  of  direct  investments  and 
the  trade  surplus,  it  Is  necessary  to  make 
some  key  adjustments  We  mtist,  as  already 
suggested,  reduce  the  trade  surplus  by  the 
amount  of  the  net  Inflow  due  to  trade  of  par- 
ent companies  with  affiliates,  and  also  it  is 
necessary  for  fair  comparison  to  eliminate 
those  supported  exports  which  were  financed 
by  the  U.S.  Government,  particularly  under 
the  AID  program. 

CONTRASTS  IN  OFFICIAL  POLICIES 

Making  these  adjustments  for  the  years 
1964.  1965.  and  1966  (the  only  three  consec- 
utive years  for  which  figures  are  available), 
we  find  that  the  trade  surplus  for  the.se  years 
cumulatively  was  $5.7  billion  and  the  direct 
Investment  curplus  was  56.1  billion.  There  are 
thus  two  majoi  contributors  to  the  balance 
of  payments,  the  trade  surplus  and  the  sur- 
plus derived  from  direct  Investment,  but  In- 
terestingly the  public  policy  towards  each  of 
these  contributors  Is  not  the  same  as  one 
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mlsht  expect,  but  quite  different.  Every  effort 
1«  directed  by  the  government  to  Increasing 
exports  while  restrictions  are  placed  on  direct 
Investments. 

What  Is  the  Justification  for  such  different 
treatment  of  the  two  .star  performers?  Direct 
Investments,  it  Is  now  conceded,  make  a  sub- 
stantial net  contribution  to  the  balance  of 
payments,  but  it  is  pointed  out  the  Inflows 
In  any  one  year  are  the  result  of  Investments 
made  in  earlier  years:  and  similarly,  the  ac- 
cumulated inflows  are  the  results  of  the  In- 
vestments of  the  years  prior  to  those  included 
in  any  selected  period  of  years.  Looking  at 
the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
short  run  then,  it  is  argued  that  the  returns 
from  previous  investments  can  be  regarded, 
so  to  speak,  as  vested.  Therefore,  the  argu- 
ment continue.'!,  we  can  cut  down  current 
outflows  while  still  preserving  the  previous 
rate  of  inflows  and  thus  gain  a  short-term 
advantage,  even  admitting  there  will  be  a 
long-term  disadvantage. 

P.^TB.ACK  ON-   DIRECT   INVESTMENTS 

But  what  16  the  short  term?  There  lias  been 
much  discussion  on  this  point  since  this  ra- 
tionale of  restriction  of  direct  investment 
w.as  first  .Tjdvanced  some  Reven  years  ago.  Re- 
cent^y.  Prsfpssor  Behrman  argued  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  that  the  payback 
period  for  outflow*  of  U.-S.  dollars  for  manu- 
facturing investment  abroad  is  about  2'i 
years  on  the  average.  If  this  is  right — and  I 
must  say,  this  estimate  comes  close  to  my 
own  experience — tills  is  a  very  short  term  in- 
deed. In  fact,  2' 2  years  have  already  elapsed 
since  the  Voluntary  Progra.Ti  was  flrst  intro- 
duced as  .in  emergency  measure.  By  now. 
therefore,  we  are  experiencing  a  loss  as  a 
result  of  many  Investments  that  were  not 
made  and  which  would  now  be  returning  net 
Inflows  to  the  United  States^ 

Isn't  the  short  term  too  short  to  Justify 
this  course?  And  beyond  that.  Is  there  really 
such  a  clearcut  advantage  in  the  short  term 
when  we  restrict  direct  investments?  There 
are  rwo  distinct  approaciies  to  this  last  ques- 
tion. The  economist  who  often  has  the  ear 
of  government  tends  to  apply  a  marginal 
analysis,  thinking  in  terms  of  an  additional 
Increment  of  investment  outflow  and  the 
returns  to  be  ascribed  to  that  additional 
Increment.  He  tends  to  think  of  a  new  proj- 
ect more  as  If  it  were  merely  an  Invest- 
ment than  part  of  a  gradually  growing  and 
developing  business  organism.  He  asks  what 
Is  the  rate  of  return,  with  the  implication 
that  investments  will  always  seek  tne  high- 
est rate  of  return  at  any  moment  in  time, 
regardless  of  other  factors.  The  businessman, 
on  the  other  hand,  asks  what  is  the  market 
opporttmity.  Above  and  beyond  the  rate  of 
return  or  payback  on  a  single  project  he 
asks  what  is  the  relation  of  the  investment 
to  the  whole  operatioar-Jn  short,  he  makes 
a  basic  Judgment  as  to  the  potential  of  the 
market  and  the  need,  for  example,  to  move 
now  to  establish,  expand  or  protect  market 
position.  The  economist  sees  restriction  on 
direct  Investment  as  yielding  a  statistical 
advantage  in  the  short  run.  The  business- 
man sees  It  as  an  immediate  infringement 
on  the  effectiveness  of  a  going  business  op- 
eration resulting  not  later  but  now  In  loss 
of  market  share,  financial  strength  or  such 
Intangibles  as  morale  of  personnel. 

COVERNMEN'T    EXPORT    PROMOTIONS 

I  Will  come  back  later  to  this  question  of 
the  short  and  long  run  in  connection  with 
the  discussion  of  the  Mandatory  Program. 
Meanwhile,  It  is  Important  to  say  a  word 
about  the  other  expedient  for  Improving  the 
balance  of  payments  which  is  of  special  .sig- 
nificance to  business,  namely  government 
promotion  of  exports.  For  years,  successive 
administrations  have  exhorted  businessmen 
to  export  and  save  the  country.  These  exhor- 
tations are  being  heard  again.  They  have 
not  brought  substantial  results  In  the  past. 
They  will  not  now.  because  government  ex- 
port promotion  programs  are  founded  on  an 
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illusion — the  Illusion  that  American  Inter- 
national business  is  still  what  is  used  to  be 
30  years  ago — largely  a  matter  of  swapping 
exports  and  Imports.  While  the  textbooks 
on  International  economics  still  labor  to  ex- 
pound in  great  detail  the  nature  and  causes 
of  trade,  the  world  has  moved  on. 

It  is  simply  not  possible  In  this  decade  of 
the  20th  Century  to  establish  a  business  ef- 
fectively in  most  world  markets  In  most 
products  by  exporting.  I  say  most  markets 
and  most  products  because  there  are  always 
some  exceptions.  By  constant  stress  on  ex- 
ports, we  perhaps  obscure  the  facts  of  life 
of  business  abroad,  or  more  specifically,  the 
fact  that  successful  market  penetration  us- 
ually requires  building  warehouse,  creating 
and  training  and  organization;  it  requires 
local  sales  promotion,  and  very  likely,  in  the 
end  building  plants  or  assembly  lines  to  back 
up  the  marketing  effort;  in  short,  it  requires 
direct  investment. 

DIRECT  INVESTMENT  A  MUST 

To  those  who  argue  that  direct  Investment 
Is  an  alternative  to  exports,  or  that  the  proc- 
ess damages  our  international  position  be- 
cause it  involves  export  substitution,  I  would 
say  that  we  would  like  nothing  better  than 
to  sit  in  New  York  and  manage  an  export 
operation.  How  very  much  simpler  It  would  be 
to  do  that  than  to  put  down  roots  abroad, 
establish  local  organizations,  build  plants, 
negotiate  with  governments,  and  manage  as- 
sets in  loreign  countries.  Why  don't  we  do  it? 
Are  we  wrong?  Is  this  a  vast  management 
error?  I  do  not  think  so.  We  have  not  gone 
the  exporting  route  because  we  can't  get  the 
business  that  way.  Wherever  we  put  a  plant, 
where  before  we  were  exporting,  it  is  because 
it  was  necessary  to  maintain  and  expand  our 
business.  If  we  had  not  done  It  in  most  cases, 
we  would  have  lost  the  exports  anyway  and 
not  gained  more  business  through  local  pro- 
duction and  distribution. 

As  Mr.  Charles  Stewart  of  the  Machinery 
and  Allied  Products  Institute  recently  point- 
ed out  so  well,  there  is  one  central  fact 
about  international  business  that  cannot  be 
Ignored,  neither  by  an  Individual  company 
nor  by  government.  To  obtain,  hold  and  Im- 
prove market  ix)sitlon  abroad  requires  an 
integrated  approach  in  terms  of  direct  In- 
vestment in  local  plants,  exports,  licensing, 
and  so  on,  operating  throughout  the  world. 
In  both  developed  and  developing  countries. 

CENTRAL   POLICY    ERROR 

The  central  error  of  current  tx)llcy  Is  the 
effort  to  segment  and  splinter  International 
business  operations — approving  exports,  dis- 
couraging direct  investments,  varj-ing  the 
permitted  outflows  and  the  required  Inflows 
between  groups  of  countries,  and  to  apply 
these  highly  distorting  and  detailed  controls 
to  the  delicate  ."Structure  of  international 
trade  and  Investment  in  the  belief  that  the 
eirecis  will  be  temporary  and  that  there  will 
not  be  serious  economic  and  political  re- 
percussions. 

Xow — what  of  the  Mandatory  Program? 
What  can  we  say  of  a  more  sj>eclflc  nature 
about  it?  With  this  program  we  have  moved 
into  a  new  phase  In  the  process  of  increasing 
restriction,  it  Is  no  longer  a  question  of 
holding  down  outflows  and  bringing  back 
earnings  to  the  extent  possible  while  main- 
taining the  health  of  the  business  and  the 
necessary  momentum  of  growth.  In  Western 
Europe,  the  Mandatory  Program  requires 
that  many  companies  actually  remove  from 
their  overseas  businesses,  earnings  required 
for  their  health  and  growth. 

Most  companies  seem  to  pay  out  In  divi- 
dends In  the  neighborhood  of  50'^  of  their 
earnings  so  that  it  would  not  be  unreason- 
a.ble  to  insist  on  the  return  of  earnings  to 
the  United  States  of  this  amount  or  even 
somewhat  more,  at  least  for  companies  that 
are  relatively  mature  In  international  busl- 
ne.ss.  Certainly  In  this  emergency,  no  com- 
pany should  be  allowed  to  hold  dividends 
back  In  order  to  earn  interest  abroad.  As  it 
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Is,  however,  many  companies  will  be  obliged 
to  borrow  solely  in  order  to  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements to  remit  a  proportion  of  earn- 
ings. In  many  cases  over  90  <T,  from  Schedule 
C  countries.  And  some  will  have  to  borrow 
again  in  order  to  repay  the  loan.  And  the 
Introduction  of  such  distortions  Into  a  busi- 
ness is  not  in  the  future.  The  business  is 
weakened  immediately — in  the  short  run.  It 
Is  surprising  that  it  is  difficult  to  convince 
some  of  this  fact,  though  I  suspect  if  the 
larger  companies  of  the  United  States  were 
asked  tu  withdraw  fro.m  operations  90%  of 
their  United  States  earnings  this  year,  tliere 
would  be  a  tremendous  outcry,  and  the  charge 
would  rightly  be  made  that  we  were  drastical- 
ly distorting  the  structure  of  the  economy. 
By  the  same  token,  we  are  distorting  by 
the  current  Mandatory  Program  the  struc- 
ture of  that  Important  third  economy,  Amer- 
ican business  abrckid. 

"seed  corn"  parallel 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  every  businessman 
would  wish  to  cooperate  with  the  Admin- 
istration in  a  short-term  emergency.  It  is 
always  possible  to  conduct  an  "efficiency 
campaign"  in  business,  to  squeeze  for  a 
while,  cut  costs,  postpone  some  investments 
in  order  to  provide  larger  immediate  returns, 
all  on  the  assum.ption  that  other  measures 
will  be  taken  promptly  in  the  time  thus 
bought,  to  permit  the  momentum  of  the  busi- 
ness to  be  resumed  before  opportunities  are 
lof.t  or  competition  moves  ahead.  But  we 
cannot  forpet  that  In  restraining  direct  in- 
vestment we  are  economizing  on  seed  corn. 
I  suppose  one  could  conceive  of  circum- 
stances severe  enough  to  warrant  eating 
some  of  the  seed  corn.  But  obviously  the 
emergency  must  be  both  serious  and  brief, 
and  it  is  crucial  that  effective  plans  for 
finally  correcting  the  Imbalance  in  our  pay- 
ments position  meanwhile  be  Implemsnted. 

Though  various  programs  have  been 
Initiated  in  the  past  seven  years,  they  have 
focused  on  temporary  benefits,  ignored  root 
causes,  and  therefore  have  not  been  etTective. 
Once  again  in  the  Mandatory  Program,  atten- 
tion Is  focused  on  temporary  improvements 
in  order  to  buy  time.  The  alarming  thing  is 
that,  as  you  remember,  this  same  approach 
has  been  used  in  various  ways  since  1961.  (At 
that  tUne,  the  official  view  was  that  equilib- 
rium would  be  reached  in  1963).  In  1965.  in 
1966.  in  1967,  and  now  in  1968  with  the 
tightening  of  restrictions  over  direct  invest- 
ment, we  have  had  a  repetition  of  assurances 
that  each  new  stage  was  only  temporary.  It  is 
surely  relevant  to  ask.  however,  after  .=:even 
years,  w'nat  have  we  bought  with  these  re- 
pf-ated  short-term  measures?  .^nd  to  ques- 
tion whether  present  policy  has  the  elements 
to  correct  the  basic  problem  of  the  deficit. 

Since  the  regulations  vv-ere  announced, 
companies  have  been  bombarded  with  in- 
quiries as  to  how  the  regulations  are  aiTect- 
ing  them  and  will  affect  them  and,  as  you  all 
well  know,  it  has  been  difficult  to  give  a 
precise  answer.  For  one  thing,  we  have  had 
to  spend  many  man  hours  examining  the 
regulations  and  interpreting  them  with  re- 
spect to  our  buiiness.  After  three  months,  it 
is  still  difficult  to  be  precise  about  the  Im- 
pact of  the  program.  It  appears  that  the 
policy  is  to  grant  few  or  no  oxompticns  until 
a  company  has  proved  it  cannot  make  avail- 
able funds  from  any  other  part  of  its  world- 
wide operations  and  has  exhausted  all  its  bor- 
rowing resources.  Relief,  it  seems,  will  only  be 
granted  when  credit  can  no  longer  be  ob- 
tained. I  say  that  It  is  difficult  to  be 
precise  about  the  impact  of  the  reeulatlons 
on  the  operations  of  the  company,  but  per- 
haps that  was  not  quite  an  accurate  state- 
ment because  this  policy  in  effect  seems  to 
suggest  that  a  company  will  pet  relief  only 
when  it  Is  in  serious  financial  condition. 

Tiie  regulations  In  short  will  be  forcing  It 
to  expand  its  borrowings  to  the  limit  of  its 
credit  and  then  it  must  hope  and  trust  it  can 
secure  the  necessary  relief  to  permit  its  grave 
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financial  position  to  be  alleviated.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  underline  before  an  audience  of 
this  kind  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  mak- 
ing any  plans  under  such  conditions.  More- 
over, it  v.'ould  appear  that  In  many  crises  It 
!s  not  so  much  an  exemption  that  is  granted, 
;is  a  delay,  with  tne  understanding  that 
anything  conceded  must  be  returned  in  the 
near  future.  On  these  points,  we  will  prob- 
ably Ije  able  to  speak  with  more  certainty 
as  patterns  of  decisions  begin  to  emrge  from 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Direct  Investments. 

OTHER    I.MPACTS    AS.SESSED 

There  are  other  impacts  of  the  program. 
There  Is  no  doubt,  for  example,  that  to  a  sig- 
nificant degree,  though  difficult  to  measure, 
companies  with  little  or  no  current  activity 
abroad  have  been  discouraged  or  prevented 
from  taking  advantage  of  rapidly  growing 
world  markets,  with  permanent  eiVects  on  the 
competitive  position  of  the  United  States  In 
those  markets  and  permanent  losses  to  the 
balance  of  payments.  There  is  another  Im- 
pact al.so  of  great  significance.  I  have  In 
mind  the  effect  of  the  program  on  the  rela- 
tions of  U.S.  companies  with  local  govern- 
ments and  communities  and  their  efforts  to 
be  accepted  as  corporate  citizens  seeking  to 
serve  the  Interests  of  the  country  of  which 
they  are  residents.  It  has  not  always  been 
easy,  but  most  U.S.  companies  abroad  have 
won  a  high  degree  of  local  acceptance  be- 
cau.=:e  they  have  become  sensitive,  if  they 
were  not  so  at  the  outset,  to  the  policies 
and  attitudes  of  host  countries. 

The  Voluntary  Program  to  a  degree,  and 
the  Mandatory  Program  decisively,  cry  to  the 
high  heavens  that  such  companies  are  in 
fact  American  companies  and  that  the  U.S. 
c;o\ernment  h.as  the  nght  to  reach  m  and 
direct  how  the  earnings  are  to  be  distributed 
despite  local  stockholders,  despite  national 
sensitivities  and  in  Europe,  despite  the  sec- 
ondary eirects  on  local  capital  markets.  At  a 
time  of  rising  nationalism  these  programs 
unfortunately  confirm  the  worst  fears  of  the 
host  coimtry  that  the  affiliates  of  U.S.  com- 
panies are  in  fact  aliens  In  the  national  econ- 
omy, subject  to  laws  and  regulations  of  a 
foreign  st^ite.  I  would  predict  that  this  new 
and  radical  extraterritorial  claim  will  cause 
reactions  and  affect  our  operations  abroad 
for  years  to  come. 

I'UTURE    DIRECT    INVESTMENTS    POLICY 

What  then  should  be  the  policy  towards 
direct  investments?  Tlie  logic  of  the  matter 
teems  clear.  In  the  relatively  short  period 
since  the  early  ISSO's,  U.S."  International 
ijusir.css  has  built  up  dollar-earning  assets 
which  have  become  the  major  contributor  to 
our  balance  of  payments.  Why  not  continue 
the  process?  It  is  working.  It  will  continue 
to  work  if  v.'e  do  not  ourselves  kill  it.  It  has 
been  argued  that  all  segments  of  the  economy 
must  make  a  sacrifice  In  the  common  cause 
and  that  therefore  the  private  sector,  far 
from  expanding  Its  operations  abroad,  must 
also  take  a  cut.  But  such  an  argument  makes 
no  sense  if  the  cut  Is  counter-productive.  If 
the  so-called  sacrifice  is,  in  fact,  a  sacrifice 
of  the  end  we  are  seeking,  namely,  an  im- 
provement In  the  balance  of  payments.  And, 
unhesitatingly,  I  say  tiiat  It  Is  on  this  point 
that  I  rest  my  case. 

As  to  the  Mandatory  Program.  I  can  see  no 
basis  for  continuing  it  beyond  1968,  and  Its 
administration  in  the  remaining  months  of 
this  year  should  be  on  a  more  flexible  and 
realistic  basis,  obtaining  whatever  belt- 
tightening  gains  there  may  be  In  It  without 
dtminlshlng  valua'ule  Amercan  assets  abroad. 
Most  important,  we  must  attack  the  basic 
causes  of  our  problem,  and  I  mean  the  ex- 
cess of  government  outflows  over  private  In- 
flows, and  also,  .hough  time  does  not  permit 
more  than  a  mention  of  It  here,  bring  about 
changes  In  our  International  monetary  sys- 
tem that  would  Improve  the  overall  adjust- 
ment process. 
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DANGERS    OF    INDIFFERENCE 

I  recognize  that  most  of  those  present  at 
this  meeting  are  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem of  interpreting  the  regulations,  seeking 
relief,  if  possible,  and  bringing  about  the  best 
po.ssible  adaptation  of  the  company  to  the 
hard  clrcumst-inces  Imposed  upon  it.  This,  of 
course,  is  an  important  objective.  At  the 
same  time,  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the 
longer  term  problem  of  bringing  about  a 
change  In  the  policy.  It  Is  difficult  for  busi- 
ness leaders  to  criticize  government  policy 
at  a  time  of  emergency  and  run  the  risk  of 
appearing  unpatriotic.  And  yet  we  must  speak 
the  truth  of  the  matter  as  we  see  it.  Cer- 
tainly, if  we  do  not  discuss  these  crucial  Is- 
sues in  terms  of  our  experience  and  discuss 
thorn  publiclv.  then  we  cannot  expect  our 
views  to  be  considered  in  the  making  of  pol- 
icy. The  fact  is,  t.hese  are  complex  matters, 
and  no  one  has  a  monopoly  on  economic  wis- 
dom with  respect  to  them. 

Businessmen  must  continue,  therefore,  day 
In  and  aay  cut,  to  explain  their  operations 
abroad  and  relate  them  to  major^current  is- 
sues .^uch  as  the  balance  of  paynients  and 
world  economic  growth  and  development. 
They  must,  at  the  very  least,  urge  on  the 
United  Slates  Government,  policies  that 
make  economic  sense,  that  harness  the  dol- 
lar-earning power  of  business  operations 
abroad  to  the  needs  of  U.S.  foreign  ix)llcy, 
without  weakening  those  operations.  They 
must  reassert  the  priority,  now  being  lost,  of 
the  freer  flow  of  Investment  and  trade  which, 
in  an  era  of  unrelieved  political  crisis,  has 
been  perliaps  our  brightest  international 
achievement — and  more  than  that,  a  neces- 
sary basis  for  ultimate  pe£u:e  In  the  world. 


THE  SUGARCANE  FARMERS'  PLIGHT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can cane  farmers — like  many  other  agri- 
cultural producers — face  a  serious  finan- 
cial crisis  as  a  result  of  a  nonflexible,  con- 
trolled production  quota. 

Tliey  arc  a  part  of  the  U.S.  economy — 
their  dollars  stay  in  our  country.  Their 
crisis  is  our  problem — they  seek  relief — 
we  must  come  to  their  aid. 

I  include  the  statement  of  Mr.  William 
S.  Chadwlck  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  given 
before  an  informal  meeting  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  and  interested 
parties  in  full  text: 

Statement  of  Wtlliam  S.  Chadwick.  Repre- 
senting Louisiana  and  Florida  Sugarcaiste 
Farmers  and  Processors,  Informal  Agri- 
culture   Committee    Meeting.    House    op 
Represen-tati\'es,  Mat  14.  1968 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
m.lttee:  My  name  is  William  S.  Chadwlck.  I 
reside  at  New  Orleans.  Louisiana,  and  I  am 
President  of  Southdown.  Inc..  a  sugar  cane 
farmer  and  processor  of  the  Mainland  Cane 
Sugar  Area.  I  appear  here  today  as  a  repre- 
sentative   of    all    of   the    approximate    5.000 
sugar  cane  farmers  and  the  49  sugar  cane 
processors  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the 
State  of  Florida,  who  collectively  comprise 
what  Is  designated  in  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948 
as  the  Mainland  Cane  Sugar  Area. 

We  are  deeply  appreciative  of  this  opportu- 
nity you  have  granted  us  to  appear  before  you 
in  this  Informal  meeting  and  explain,  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  the  critical  situation  that 
faces  our  sugar  cane  farmers  and  processors 
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today.  We  believe  atter  listening  to  the  facts 
of  our  CISC  you  wjl  realize  our  plight  Is. 
indeed,  a  serious  one.  that  there  Is  great 
merit  to  our  cause,  and  that  remedial  action 
would  be  fair,  oquliable  and  proper  and, 
moreover,  should  undoubtedly  be  taken 
quickly. 

The  facts  are  simple.  All  other  domestic 
sugar  producing  areas,  both  cane  and  beet. 
are  operating  today  completely  without  acre- 
age restrictions.  The  sugar  cane  farmers  of 
the  Mainland  Cane  .Sugar  Area  have  meticu- 
lously complied  with  all  cf  the  acreage  re- 
strictions and  requirements  imposed  under 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  Nevertheless,  the  in- 
ventories of  sugar  in  our  Mainland  Cane 
Sug.ar  Area  have  increased  to  the  point  whore 
it  is  presently  contemplated  that  a  22.5' n 
acreage  reduction  w^UI  be  inipoicd  for  the 
1969  crop.  This  reduction  will  be  on  top 
of  two  reductions  already  Imposed  ^ince  1964 
which  aggregated  approximately  15';^.  or  a 
total  average  cumulative  reduction  begin- 
ning in  1969  of  about  35':.  Some  farmers 
would  suffer  a  reduction  as  high  as  40%. 

The  prospective  1969  acreage  reduction  of 
rm  additional  22.5'  .  In  the  absence  of  reme- 
dial legislation,  Is  not  a  figment  of  our 
imagination  nor  Is  It  an  exaggerated  predic- 
tion with  a  self-serving  purpose.  "Vou  will 
find  attached  to  my  prepared  .statement,  as 
■'Exhibit  A",  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  April 
16,  1968  from  Mr.  Tom  O.  Murphy.  Director, 
Sugar  Policy  Staff,  A.S.C.S.,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  addressed  to  Hon- 
orable Edwin  E.  Willis,  Congressman  from 
the  Third  Louisiana  District.  It  is  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Sugar  Policy  Staff,  who  states, 
based  upon  the  assumptions  contained  In  Lis 
letter,  that  an  additional  22.5 ' .  reduction  can 
be  expected  in  the  Mainland  Cane  Sugar 
Area  lor  the  1969  crop. 

.•\t  this  point  let  me  say  to  you.  so  that  we 
will  bo  ever  mindful,  that  for  the  most  part 
our  sugar  cane  1  aimers  .ire  engaged  in  one- 
crop  ayrtculture.  They  iiave  no  profitable 
substitute  crop  to  wiilch  they  can  turn.  Their 
sugar  cane  crops,  planted  at  substantial 
costs,  represent  at  least  a  three  year  Invest- 
ment. Their  expensive,  highly  specialized 
machinery  and  eqmpment  has  no  other  use. 

It  Is  very  pertinent  that  we  closely  ex- 
amine the  conception,  birth  and  growth  cf 
our  problem  in  order  to  understand  why  and 
how  this  problem  developed.  Such  examina- 
tion and  understanding  is  crltcial  to  your 
final  conclusions.  They  will  Indicate  that 
our  present  excessive  invevtoncs  of  sugar 
did  not  result  frorn  any  farmer  exceeding  his 
production  quota,  nor  did  ihcy  result  from 
any  action  by  the  Mainland  Cane  Area  farm- 
ers or  processors  m  precailing  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  temporarily  remove 
production  quotas.  We  particularly  desire  to 
negate  any  statement  or  implication  that  we 
are  endeavoring  to  have  the  Congress  ex- 
tricate us  from  a  position  of  peril  that  ice 
brought  upon  ourselves.  Nothing  could  be 
furtner  from  the  truth. 

Tlie  records  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  show  that  every  pound  of  the 
sugar  comprising  our  excessive  invent.ory  was 
produced  from  sugar  cane  grown  on  acreage 
authorized  m  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Sugar  Act  and  the  restrictive 
regulations  and  orders  issued  thereunder. 

On  May  17.  1963  because  of  the  threatened 
world  short.ige  of  sugar  and  spiraling  sugar 
prices,  the  Department  of  Agnculture  an- 
nounced that  the  maximum  production  of 
sugar  in  the  Umted  States  was  needed,  and 
that  no  acreage  restrictions  would  ripply  to 
the  1964  crop  in  our  area.  We  do  not  desire 
to  be  critical  of  the  Department  and  realize 
the  tremendous  pressure  on  it  brought  about 
by  the  prospects  of  a  sugar  shortage.  The 
Department  has  .had  a  very  difficult  Job.  and 
In  most  instances  should  be  highly  com- 
mended. However,  in  sell-defense,  let  us  point 
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out  that  we  strongly  opposed  the  removal  of 
restrictions  prior  to  their  removal.  We  of  the 
Mainland  Cane  Sugar  Area  had  suffered  ex- 
cessive Inventory  pains  to  some  extent  In  the 
past,  and  we  desired  to  avoid  this  In  the 
future 

On  April  10.  1963.  more  than  thirty  days 
prior  to  the  removal  of  restrictions,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  conducted  a  pub- 
lic hearing  at  New  Orleans.  Louisiana,  to 
receive  views  and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  establishing  farm  acreage  quotas, 
known  as  proportionate  shares  under  the 
Sugar  Act,  for  the  1964  crop  in  the  Mainland 
Cane  Sugar  Area.  At  that  time  there  had 
been  discussions  concerning  the  removal 
of  quotas  because  of  the  threatened  world 
sugar  shortage.  I  appeared  at  that  hearine  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
representing  tho  s^gar  cane  f.irmers  of  Lotiisl- 
ana,  and  read  into  the  record  a  stipulation 
entered  into  between  representatives  of  the 
Louisiana  producers  and  of  the  Florida  Pro- 
ducers to  the  effect  that  our  acreage  in  1963 
and  1964  should  be  incre.ised  not  mere  than 
lo;.  At  that  hearing,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
sugar  cane  producers  represented  by  me,  I 
said; 

"If  thtf  increase  were  made  anything  larger 
than  10 -^Ih  1964.  the  fear  and  risk  of  an  un- 
reasonably large  and  burdensome  inventory 
on  January  i  1965  becomes  very  realistic  in 
our  minds.  This  ;s  a  'isk  that  we  arc  not  ivill- 
ing  TO  assume  " 

This  stipulation  and  the  quotation  from 
my  testimony  is  found  in  tlie  record  of  that 
hearing  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  direct  result  of  this  removal  of  re- 
strictions by  the  Department  was  an  Increase 
from  4"1  000  to  577.000  acres  of  sugar  cane 
in  the  Mainland  Cane  Area.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  this  106,000  new  acres,  primarily  by 
new  producers  and  on  new  land,  and  with 
some  Increase  m  yield  per  acre  on  established 
acreage,  '.t  was  inevitable  that  our  produc- 
tion of  sugar  would  Increase  rapidly,  and  it 
did. 

Next,  chrorologtcally,  we  entered  into  dis- 
cussions and  negotiations  with  other  domes- 
tic areas  wita  respect  to  a  renewal  of  the 
Sugar  Act  wlich  would  have  expired  at  the 
end  of  1965.  These  negotiations  took  place 
in  1964  and  1965.  In  these  negotiations  we, 
the  Mainland  producers  and  processors, 
found  ourselves  in  a  most  unenviable  posi- 
tion We  could  not  elim.inate  the  106.000 
new  acres  that  had  been  added  when  1964 
acreage  restrictions  were  removed.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  Sugar  Act  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  felt  compelled  to  recognize  the 
new  producers  and  the  new  acres  substan- 
tially in  the  same  manner  as  it  recognized  the 
old  established  producers  and  established 
acres.  The  new  producers  told  the  Depart- 
ment that  you,  the  Department,  urged  us  to 
come  in  and  now,  you  cannot  destroy  us. 

Under  the  Sugar  Act  as  then  written  the 
basic  quota  for  our  area  was  895.000  tons, 
wnth  the  right  to  share  to  a  limited  extent 
in  consumption  needs  of  the  Continental 
United  States  when  the  consumption  esti- 
mate exceeded  9.700.000  tons.  We  had  a 
known  established  production  capability  in 
excess  of  MOO. 000  tons,  having  exceeded  that 
agure  from  the  1963  and  1964  crops.  We  had 
106.000  acres  of  ntw  sugar  cane,  the  eventual 
production  capability  of  which  we  did  not 
know.  Other  domestic  interests  also  wanted 
Increases  in  their  quotas.  We  could  "ot  exist 
without  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Sugar 
Act.  and  an  agreement  was  imperative  before 
the  Act  expired  on  December  31.  1965. 

Finding  ourselves  in  this  position  we  made 
the  best  agreement  we  possibly  could  under 
th«  circumstances.  Our  basic  quota  was  in- 
creased from  895.000  tons  to  1.100.000  tons, 
and  we  gave  up  the  right  to  share  in  con- 
sumption increases  between  9,700,000  and 
10,400,000  tons.  We  reached  this  agreement  al- 
though we  realized  there  would  remain   In 
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effect  a  12. 3'"^  acreage  reduc'.ion  previously 
imposed  up>on  us. 

Let  me  here  hurriedly  point  out  that  the 
increase  from  895.000,  to  1,100,000  tons  In 
our  basic  quota  did  not  result,  as  the  mathe- 
matics may  imply,  in  an  effective  annual  in- 
crease of  205,000  tons  in  our  quota.  If  the 
quota  provisions  in  the  Act  today  were  ex- 
actly as  they  were  prior  to  the  1965  amend- 
ments, our  quota  today,  including  our  share 
in  consumption  increases  at  today's  con- 
sumption level,  would  be  1.009,873  tons.  This 
means  that  our  increase  today,  pursuant  to 
the  1965  amendments,  is  not  205,000  tons  but 
only  90.000  tons. 

The  new  quota  pravlslons  became  effective 
In  1965,  and  under  1965  crop  acrea':»e  restric- 
tions our  acreage  was  reduced  12.3",  under 
the  1964  acreage  Production  from  the  1S»64 
crop  in  Louisiana  was  reduced  as  a  result  of 
damages  suffered  from  a  severe  hurricane. 
The  1965  crop  in  Louisiaiia  was  reduced  by 
another  hurricane  "Betsy"  and  in  Florida 
by  a  severe  freeze  during  the  crop  harvest. 
However,  the  area  neverthele.ss  produced  its 
full  1965  quota.  The  outturn  of  the  li^ee 
crop  was  reduced  by  a  severe  and  early  freeze 
in  Louisiana  on  November  3rd  of  thai  year, 
but  the  Mainland  Cane  Area  exceeded  its 
1966  quota  by  113.000  tons. 

In  spite  of  a  12.3 '"r'  acreage  reduction  be- 
ginning with  the  1965  crop,  and  In  spite  of 
two  hurricanes  and  two  freezes  in  throe  suc- 
cessive crop  years  oeglnnlng  in  1964,  last  year 
(1967)  representatives  of  our  area  proposed 
and  were  given  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, an  additional  5'"'t..  acreage  reduction 
for  the  1968  crop. 

Our  1967  crop,  recently  completed,  pro- 
duced on  government  approved  acreage  but 
with  no  natural  calamity,  1,457,000  tons  of 
sugar,  or  288,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  quotas 
for  our  area. 

Now,  what  is  the  result  of  our  production 
during  these  several  recent  years,  on  acreage 
that  was  legal,  authorized,  restricted,  hurri- 
cane damaged,  and  freeze  damaged.  This  is 
graphically  demonstrated  by  the  chart  at- 
tached to  my  statement  as  "'Exhibit  B".  On 
January  1.  1968.  our  effective  inventory  in 
the  area  was  1,068,000  tons  of  sugar  or  97'!, 
of  our  quota  for  a  full  year.  As  I  have  stated, 
because  of  this  we  are  faced  with  a  22 'i  % 
acreage  reduction  in  1969  on  top  of  reduc- 
tions aggregating  15%  already  Imposed. 

There  is  a  solution  to  the  problem.  As  you 
know,  there  is  a  substantial  deficit  by  Puerto 
Rico  in  filling  her  quota  and  this  deficit  will 
continue.  We  propose  that  the  Puerto  Ricaii 
deficit  be  allotted  to  the  Mainland  Cane 
Sugar  Area  to  the  extent,  and  only  to  the  ex- 
tent, necessary  to  prevent  additional  acreage 
reductions  in  our  area  and  additional  in- 
creases in  our  inventory.  We  are  willing  under 
existing  circumstances  to  carry  our  present 
fiigh  inventory  and  tee  are  also  jvilling  to  con. 
tinue  our  present  redticed  acreage  levels.  We 
cannot  do  more  than  this,  if  we  are  expected 
to  survive. 

Our  proposed  solution,  in  merely  permit- 
ting production  by  farmers  and  processors 
in  ovir  area  to  be  maintained  at  present,  re- 
duced levels,  would  thereby  at  least  sustain 
them  and  prevent  an  economic  catastrophe. 
At  the  same  time,  this  solution  would  not 
do  an  injustice  to  nor  create  a  hardship  on 
any  other  domestic  area.  In  fact,  the  solution 
would  not  take  away  from  any  area,  either 
domestic  or  foreign,  any  quota  that  it  could 
have  realistically  contemplated  receiving 
when  the  Sugar  Act  amendinents  of  1965 
were  enacted.  Our  proposal  is  essential  to  the 
continued  success  of  the  Sugar  Act.  One  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Sugar  Act,  as  specifically 
stated  in  its  title,  is  "to  protect  the  welfare. 
.  ,  of  those  engaged  in  the  domestic  sugar- 
producing  industry."  Obviously,  an  acreage 
reduction  of  357a  In  1969,  and  probably  more 
thereafter,  does  not  connote  protection  of  the 
welfare  of  those  who  must  Innocently  so 
suffer    Let  us  not  forget  that  while  we  are 
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In  this  critical  Inventory  position  because  of 
restrictions  that  must  be  impo-sed  upon  us 
under  the  Sugar  Act,  under  this  same  Sugar 
Act  acreage  restrictions  are  not  now  impoied 
on  any  oilier  domestic  area,  and  we  are  the 
only  domestic  sugar  producers,  or  producers 
supplying  the  domestic  market,  who  are  be- 
int;  forced  to  reduce  production.  While  our 
sugar  cane  farmers  are  being  told  that  in 
1969  our  acreage  must  be  reduced  35',  under 
1964  levels,  ii;e  beet  farmers  of  the  21  beet 
producing  states  and  the  Puerto  R'.can  cane 
farmers  are  being  encouraged  to  expand  pro- 
duction. 

Let  us  now  consider  whether  there  are 
any  Justifiable  reasons  lor  o;>po.sitio;i  to  our 
profKisal  by  other  domestic  sugar  producing 
areas  or  by  foreign  countries  who  share  in 
our  domestic  .n.inu't 

Obviously,  the  proposal  if  enacted  cannot 
have  any  adverse  e.lect  whatever  on  other 
domestic  producins;  areas  or  on  the  larmers 
and  processors  comprising  such  areas.  Under 
no  circumstances  and  under  no  contingency 
could  the  quotas  of  the  other  domestic  areas 
be  adversely  alTected  by  our  proposal.  Also, 
no  other  domestic  area  can  complain  that  it 
is  not  being  given  similar  treatment,  lor  the 
very  good  reason  tiiat  no  otiier  su.-h  art'a, 
even  wit'.iout  acreage  restrictions,  ii.is  an  ex- 
cessive production  or  inventory  of  su^ar.  .as 
I  nave  stated,  no  otner  domestic  .ire.'i  .s  pro- 
ducing today  more  .susrar  than  is  permitted 
under  its  exlstlna;  quota. 

Also,  the  domestic  refineries  lose  no  refin- 
ing volume,  for  our  proposal  merely  sub- 
stitutes Louisiana  and  Florida  raw  sugar  for 
foreign  raw  sugar,  all  of  which  must  be 
refined. 

The  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  which  is 
given  special  quota  treatment  under  the  Act, 
c.mnot  properly  complain  of  oar  proposal 
oecause  that  nation  is  not  producing  more 
than  its  existing  quota  of  suear  .md,  there- 
fore, under  the  Act  as  presently  written  is 
unable  to  participate  in  the  deficits  of  other 
areas  to  which  she  is  now  entitled. 

With  respect  to  other  foreign  countries,  the 
framers  of  the  Sugar  Act  have  given  prefer- 
ence to  the  Western  Hemisphere  Countries. 
Let  us,  therefore,  see  if  these  foreign  West- 
ern Hemisphere  Countries  liave  any  valid 
ground  to  complain  of  our  proposal  which, 
as  I  liave  pointed  out.  is  so  essential  In  pro- 
tecting the  welfare  of  the  farmers  and  proc- 
essors of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  two  states  of 
our  own  nation. 

Attached  to  my  statement  as  "Exhibit  C" 
is  a  chart  which  clearly  shows  that  the  for- 
eign Western  Hemisphere  Countries  liave 
benefited  greatly  and  continue  to  benefit  un- 
der the  1965  amendment!!  to  the  Svgar  Act. 
In  fact  they  benefit  to  a  gre-.tcr  dcqrrc  than 
does  the  Mainland  Cane  Area.  "Exhibit  C" 
shows  very  vividly  how  very  well  the  foreign 
Western  Hemisphere  Countries  have  fared 
since  1964  and  how  the  Mainland  Cane  Area 
has  fared  during  the  same  years.  Tliis  chart 
c!e.irly  shows  that  even  if  there  had  been  no 
deficit  reallocations  whatsoever,  tiie  quotas 
of  these  foreign  countries  wotild  ;i;ive  been 
increased  each  consecutive  year  .'^ince  1964. 
Therefore,  these  deficit  reallocations  were  not 
solely  responsible  for  these  increased  quotas. 
They  only  added  to  the  very  substantial  in- 
creases already  permitted  under  the  1965 
amendments  to  the  Act. 

Please  note,  the  solution  to  our  problem 
proposed  by  us  does  not  take  from  any 
foreign  country  any  portion  of  its  basic 
quota  nor  any  portion  of  the  Cuban  quota 
which  they  now  receive.  Under  the  proposal 
we  would  be  allotted  only  a  part  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  deficit.  Next,  also  please  bear 
in  mind  that  in  adopting  the  1965  Amend- 
ments, the  Congrees  did  not  allocate  all  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  deficit  to  Western  Heml- 
srphere  Countries,  but  rather  allocated 
47.22^-  of  that  deficit  to  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, The  Act  then  says  if  the  Philippine 
Islands  cannot  use  this  47.22"",  it  finally 
goes  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  Countries. 
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Therefore,  this  47.22"".  then  goes  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Countries  under  the 
present  Act  not  as  a  primary  or  not  as  a 
secondary  beneficiary,  but  only  alter  the 
primary  and  secondary  beneficiaries  have 
shown 'an  inability  to  use  this  quantity  of 
quota.  Tlierefore.  it  appears  obvious  to  us 
that  In  1965.  when  the  present  quota  provi- 
sions were  formulated,  the  receipt  of  this 
47.22 ""r  by  the  Western  Hemi.sphere  Coun- 
tries could  not  have  been  a  realistic  expect- 
ancy In  the  minds  of  anyone,  but  at  the 
most  could  ha'.e  been  only  a  hope.  Actually, 
the  quantity  resulting  from  the  allocation 
of  this  47  22':    would  solve  our  problem. 

We  now  direct  vour  attention  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  'Exhibit  C"  chart  which  shows 
1968,  assuming  our  proposal  is  enacted  by 
the  Congress.  It  al.so  assumes  a  Puerto  Rican 
deficit  of  550.000  tons,  a  consumption  esti- 
mate of  10.600.000  tons  and  that  250,000  tons 
were  allotted  to  our  urea  under  our  pro- 
posal. While  re;.=toring  the  welfare  of  the 
farmers  and  processors  of  our  Mainland  Cane 
Area,  the  negligible  effect  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Countries  becomes  obvious. 

At  this  point,  in  considering  the  position 
of  any  foreign  country,  let  us  not  forget  or 
overlook  the  rather  serious  balance  of  pay- 
ment urnblem  that  our  nation  Is  experiencing 
todav,"  and  that  our  proposal  would  contrib- 
ute  towards   the   solution   of   mitigation   of 
the  balance  of  pavment  problem.  It  has  been 
stated  by  those  who  apparently  oppose  any 
solution    to   our   predicament    that   there    is 
no  merit  to  our  "balance  of  payment"  argu- 
ment, since  we  have  a  favorable  bal.mce  of 
payment  position  with  these  Western  Hemi- 
sphere   Countries:    and    a    cut    m    oar    pur- 
chases    from     those     countries    would     only 
reduce   their   ability    to   purchase   from    the 
United   Stales.   Obviously,   if  we   were   con- 
sidering   a    choice    between    a   reduction    in 
purchases  from  Western  Hemisphere  Foreign 
Countries  and  from  other  foreign  countries, 
we  should  reduce  purchases  from  other  for- 
eign countries  where  v.e  have  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  pavment  and  of  trade.  But  Louisi- 
ana  and  Florida   are   not   foreign   coimtries. 
They   are   a   part   of   the  United   States   and 
make  all  of  their  purchases  in  the  United 
States.    Every    dollar    spent    in    purchasing 
Louisiana   and    Florida   sugar   stays   in   the 
United  Slates. 

It  has  been  said  recently  by  our  opposi- 
tion that  a  change  in  the  quota  provisions  of 
the  Sugar  Act  now  "would  destroy  the  deli- 
cate balance  which  the  Congress  achieved  in 
1965  "  We  .specifically  deny  that  a  "delicate 
balance"  was  achieved  in  1965.  The  results 
were  reached  as  a  result  of  "horse  trading", 
if  you  will,  and  concessions  made  out  of  ne- 
cessity as  I  have  previously  stated.  The  "bal- 
ance" is  not  too  delicate  when  we  consider 
that  under  the  1965  Amendments  it  was  an- 
ticipated that  the  domestic  share  of  the  total 
U.S.  market  would  be  more  than  61'"  whereas 
in  1967  the  share  was  actually  only  57''- .  More 
significant,  in  considering  the  excess  inven- 
tory position  of  the  farmers  and  processors 
of  our  area  compared  to  the  deficit  position 
of  most  other  domestic  producing  areas,  it 
must  be  admitted,  we  find  not  'delicate  bal- 
ance" but  gross  imbalance,  the  very  antithesis 
of  balance. 

It  is  said  by  those  who  desire  to  prevent  a 
reasonable  solution  to  this  serious  problem, 
that  our  proposal  violates  an  agreement  made 
in  1965  among  the  various  segments  of  the 
domestic  sugar  industry,  that  the  Sugar  Act 
would  not  be  reopened  until  it  was  neces- 
sary to  do  so  in  considering  an  extension  of 
the  Act  prior  to  the  end  of  1971.  This  is  not 
a  correct  statement.  No  agreement  reached 
among  the  domestic  sugar  producing  areas 
took  away  from  any  of  them  the  right  of  the 
producers  of  any  area  to  reopen  the  Act  in 
circumstances  such  as  prevail  today.  A  pro- 
posed written  agreement  was  prepared  which 
if  entered  Into  would  have  precluded  the  par- 
ticipating  parties   from   reopening   the    Act 


under  any  circumstances.  Tliat  proposal  was 
not  agreed  to. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  representatives 
of  the  Mainland  Cane  Sugar  Area  would  not 
have  and  could  not  have  agreed  in  1965  to 
any  stipulation  or  condition  which  would 
permit  our  acreage  to  be  reduced  by  35'; 
without  an  effort  on  our  part  to  correct  this 
.situation.  The  specific  language  used  by  us  in 
1065  in  refusing  to  enter  such  an  agreement 
was  that  we  did  not  have  a  crystal  ball  good 
enough  to  permit  our  agreeing  uncondition- 
ally to  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  through  the  year  1971.  We  did  agree,  that 
If  an  attempt  w<  re  to  be  made  by  us  to  re- 
open the  Act  prior  to  1971  we  would  first 
speak  with  reprtsentatives  of  the  otlier  do- 
mestic areas  and  explain  our  Elluation.  This 
we  did  do  on  March  4lh  of  this  year. 

We  have  been  warned  of  the  dangers  In- 
volved in  reopening  the  Sugar  Act  because  of 
other  amendments  that  may  be  proposed.  We 
are  cognizant  of  such  possible  dangers,  and 
such  dangers  always  exist  to  a  more  or  less 
degree  However,  this  is  somewhat  like  a 
warning  to  a  drowning  man  of  the  danger  of 
stepping  in  quicksand  if  he  is  able  to  get  out 
of  the  water.  The  known  danger  and  conse- 
quences of  the  severe  acreage  reduction 
which  we  face  at  this  moment,  necessarily 
outweigh  those  unknown  dangers  which 
might  possibly  result  from  reopening  the 
Act.  We  have  confidence  in  the  fairness  of 
this  committee  and  its  ability  w  obUln 
pas-^age  of  a  bill  which  is  equitable  for  all 
concerned. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  our  proposal 
would  hurt  the  sugar  m.irket  by  introduc- 
ing too  much  sugar  into  the  Gulf  area.  Last 
vear,  1,862.000  short  tons  of  sugar  were  im- 
ported into  the  C.ulf  area.  Our  proposal 
merelv  substitutes  a  relatively  .small  quan- 
tity of  domestic  sugar  for  loreign  sugar.  That 
argument  is  therefore  without  merit. 

Let  me  emphasize,  and  I  ask  you  to  care- 
fully  note   and    bear    in   mind,    that   in    the 
Sugar  Act  the  domestic  sugar  industry  was 
divided  into  "areas"  ijecause  of  convenience 
and  geography.  Unfortunately  because  of  this 
division  into  "areas,  many  persons  in  consid- 
ering our  problem  are  too  prone  to  talk  and 
think    in    terms    of    that    large    impersonal 
grouping  referred   to  as   an   "area".  But,   an 
area  has  no  mind  and  no  body.  As  such,  an 
area  cannot   feel   the   pangs  of   hunger  nor 
the  pain  of  economic  catastrophe.  The  fram- 
ers of  the  Sugar  Act  in  declaring  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  is  "to  protect  the  wel- 
fare ...  of  those  engaged  in  the  domestic 
sugar-producing     industry"    were    obviously 
not  thinking  of  an  area.  Tliey  were  thinking 
of  people,  of  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
sugar  cane  and  sugar  beet  farmers  and  proc- 
essors  each  of  whom  is  a  citizen   of   these 
United  States,  each  of  whom  is  engaged  in 
the  domestic  sugar  producing  industry  and 
each  of   whom   is  a   human   being  or  com- 
prised of  human  beings  and  entitled  to  pro- 
tection. This   is  so  whether  the   producer's 
farm  is  located   near  Clewiston,  Florida,  or 
near   Lewiston,   Utah,   or   in   the   Red   River 
Valley  of  Louisiana  or  the  Red  River  Valley 
of    North    Dakota   and   Minnesota.   The   re- 
quirements of  the  Sugar  Act  are  not  satis- 
factorily met   bv  pointing  to  an  area  total 
when  p'eople  within  that  area  are  seriously 
damaged. 

Finally,  I  ask  you  to  also  bear  in  mind  that 
if  this  problem  is  not  solved  now.  in  1968,  it 
will  not  solve  itself  in  1969  It  will  not  be 
gone  tomorrow  morning  like  a  bad  dream. 
Unless  corrective  measures  are  taken  now. 
the  problem  will  be  compounded  and  wors- 
ened by  production  from  the  1968  crop.  Our 
effective  inventory  on  January  1.  1969  will 
exceed  our  effective  inventory  on  January  1. 
1968.  Therefore,  necessarily  our  efforts  must 
continue,  and  if  we  are  not  now  successful 
will  continue  and  be  redoubled  out  of  des- 
peration. Because  we  believe  the  American 
people  and  their  representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  are  fair  and  Just 


we  must  and  do  believe  that  we  will  succeed 
In  our  efforts  to  protect  ourEelves.  because 
our  cause  Is  fair  and  Just. 


Exhibit  A 

United     .States     Department     or 

AURICUI.TIRE,    Ar.RIClLTl'RAL   STA- 
BILIZATION     AND      Conservation 

ttLRVlf  E. 

Washington.  DC.  April  16.  1968. 
Dear  Sir:  Tills  Is  In  reply  to  your  letter 
of  April  4,  signed  also  by  other  members  of 
the  Louisiana  Congressional  Delegation,  In 
which  you  asked  for  replies  lo  live  ques- 
tions. Our  answers  are  in  the  same  order  as 
your  questions.  A  similar  letter  is  also  being 
sent  to  the  other  members  of  the  Delega- 
tion. 

1.  The  total  sugarcane  acreage  allotment 
for  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  for  the 
1968  crop  Is  84  9  percent  of  the  total  acreage 
for  the  area's  unrestricted  1964  crop. 

2.  It  Is  difficult  lo  estimate  the  .additional 
acreage   cut   the   Department    must    impose 
for   the    1969   crop   In   the   absence   of   new 
legislation.     The     principal     dimcultles    are 
that  we  do  not  know  how  much  sugar  the 
1968  crop  will  yield  nor  what  the  yield  per 
acre   for   the    1969    crop   may   be.    The   yield 
of  sugar  per  acre  for  the  1966  crop  wis  2,37 
tons  and  for  the  1967  crop.  2.83  tons.  Weath- 
er  was   ideal    in   Florida    for    the    1966    crop 
and  in  both  States  for  the   1967  crop.  Tlie 
prime  question  Is  to  what  extent  favorable 
weather  Influenced   the   yields  and   to  what 
extent   Improved   varieties  were  responsible 
A  further  question  arises  with     respect  to 
inventories  which  are  now  larger  than  de- 
sirable. However,  russuming   (1|    effective  in- 
ventories on  January  1.  1970  i  sugar  on  hand 
plus  that  to  be  processed  from  the  crop  after 
the  turn  of  the  yean  at  the  same  level  they 
were  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  (2» 
yields   for  the   1968   and    1969   crops  of  2  60 
tons  of  sugar  per  acre  (the  average  for  the 
good  crop  years  of  1966  and  1967K  a  reduc- 
tion of  22.5  percent  from   the   1968  acreage 
would  be  required. 

3.  No  other  domestic  sugar  producing 
area  has  acreage  restrictions  for  the  1968 
crop. 

4.  There  Is  no  possibility  of  production 
reduction  restrictions  In  Hawaii  or  Puerto 
Rico  for  the  1969  crop.  The  possibility  exists 
with  respect  to  the  sugarbeet  area.  Beet 
sugar  inventories  are  unusually  low  and 
need  to  be  replenished.  On  the  other  hand, 
sugarbeet  growers  expect  to  plant  an  acre- 
age this  year  which  with  average  yields 
would  produce  somewhat  more  sugar  than 
the  area's  1968  marketing  quota.  During 
the  late  summer,  it  is  possible  that  the 
progress  of  the  crop  would  suggest  hlgher- 
ihan-average  yields  In  that  case,  the  ques- 
tion would  arise  should  the  1969  crop  be  re- 
stricted as  a  safeguard  against  the  possi- 
bility of  both  larger  acreage  and,  for  a 
second  successive  year,  high  yields.  A  hear- 
ing will  be  held  on  this  matter  during  the 
summer. 

5,  Cane  sugar  refiners  distributed  6,684,- 
443  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar  In  1964; 
6,737,550  m  1965;  7,040,740  In  1966;  and 
7,183.563  m  1967. 

We  win  be  happy  to  furnish  any  further 
Information  you  may  wish. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Tom  O.  Murpht. 
Director,  Sugar  Policy  Staff. 


THE  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

OF    ALASKA 

Thursday,  June  6.  1968 
Mr.    POLLOCK.  Mr.    Speaker.    I    am 
joining  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
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from  Missouil.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan  and 
107  other  Members  of  this  body,  as  a  co- 
spoiisor  in  legislation  to  provide  greater 
flexibility  in  assuring  that  no  American 
has  cause  to  go  hungry  in  this  land  of 
plenty  and  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
fully  with  the  remarks  of  the  Congress- 
woman  from  Missouri. 

In  Alaska  we  have  many  native  resi- 
dents who  reside  in  areas  of  extreme  and 
abject  poverty.  One  of  our  native  leaders 
during  a  recent  trip  to  Washington  asked 
a  cab  driver  to  take  him  to  the  worst 
slums  in  the  area.  After  viewing  several 
rlot-tom  areas  which  were  the  subject  of 
national  news  coverage  this  last  April, 
the  native  leader  commented,  all  these 
areas  have  electricity — many  Alaskan 
native  villages  have  none;  all  these  areas 
have  sewers  and  pure  water  piped  di- 
rectly into  the  buildings — many  Alaskan 
native  villages  have  none;  all  these  areas 
have  paved  streets  and  sidewalks — many 
Alaskan  native  villages  have  none;  all 
these  areaswere  readily  accessible  to  gro- 
cery storesfdrugstores,  or  other  necessary 
commodities  which  are  taken  for 
granted — maiiy  Alaskan  native  villages 
have  none. 

Although  I  fully  realize  that  this  pro- 
posed legislation  is  somewhat  of  a  depar- 
ture from  the  cherished  principles  of 
specifying  in  advance  the  exact  amount 
to  be  authorized,  I  firmly  believe  the  cir- 
cumstances of  human  dignity  require 
special  and  urgent  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  food  stamp  program 
can  help  many  needy  Alaskans  and  I  urge 
speedy  action. 

I 

TALKS  ARE  JUST  A  PHASE  OF  WAR 
TO  COMMUNISTS 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Spartanburg.  S.C.,  Herald  of  June  3  con- 
tains an  editorial  entitled  "Talks  Just  a 
PhKse  of  War  to  Communists." 

This  timely  editorial  reflects  the  feel- 
ings of  a  ^eat  part  of  the  .-American  pub- 
lic who  think  and  hope  that  the  talks  in 
Paris  will  bring  some  kind  of  acceptable 
peace  in  Vietnam.  The  editor  points  out 
that  many  Americans  have  been  misled 
in  placing  too  high  a  value  on  the  Viet- 
nam' peace  talks  and  that  they  are  ex- 
pecting too  much  too  soon.  He  also  tells 
of  the  warning  by  a  group  of  prominent 
citizens  that  there  !s  uiunistakabie  evi- 
dence that  Ho  Chi  Minn  thinks  of  nego- 
tiations as  another  way  to  fight  a  war. 
In  effect,  the  North  Vietnamese  leader 
views  negotiatioios  as  just  another 
weapons  system  to  employ  in  combat. 

Many  Americans  who  did  not  agree 
with  the  war  In  Vietnam  before  are 
strangely  quiet  now  tiiat  the  peace  talki 
in  Paris  have  begun.  For  the  first  time, 
they  are  seeing  the  obstlnance  of  the 
Communist  negotiators  as  well  as  their 
brutal  step  up  of  fighting  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  editor  concludes  with  the  thought 
that  one-way  deescalatlon  will  not  do 
and  that  soon  the  United  States  will  have 


EXTEiNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  reassert  its  determination  not  to  capit- 
ulate either  on  the  battlefield  in  Viet- 
nam or  at  the  conference  table  In  Paris. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Talks  Just  a  Phase  of  War  to  Communists 

Fervent  hopes  ha%e  sprunsr  up  in  American 
heart::  that,  soon,  the  fighting  In  Vietnam 
will  cease.  The  boys,  we  hope,  will  be  coming 
home  instead  of  dying. 

But  the  contradiction  of  headlines  In  the 
dally  press  underlines,  all  too  clearly,  that 
the  dre.im  of  peace  remains  Just  that. 

Each  side  on  the  battlefield  struggles  to 
gain  a  record  of  victory  and  a  position  of 
strength  to  back  up  its  negotiators  in  Paris. 

The  headlines  from  Paris  keep  alive  the 
expectation  of  eventual  settlement.  .After  all. 
the  Communists  would  not  remain  in  con- 
ference there  if  they  were  not  v.'ilUng,  at 
some  point,  to  reach  some  agreement. 

Prom  Vietnam,  the  headlines  tell  of  more 
Intensified  fighting:  •'Americans  Dying  at 
Record  Rate  During  Peace  Talks." 

"Many  Americans  have  been  mi.s!ed  into 
placing  too  high  a  value  on  Vietnam  peace 
talks  and  expecting  'too  much  too  soon,'  " 
a  group  of  prominent  citizens  warned  re- 
cently. The  group  included,  besides  numer- 
ous religious,  eduatlonal  and  business  lead- 
ers, former  President  Dwight  Eisenhower, 
former  Sen.  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois,  James 
B.  Conant,  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  and  Gen. 
Lucius  Clay. 

"There  is  unmistakable  evidence  that  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  thinks  of  negotiations  as  another 
way  to  fight  a  war — in  effect,  as  another 
weapons  system,"  they  said. 

The  history  of  the  tortuous  negotiations 
that  took  place  in  the  midst  of  the  Korean 
war  is  classic  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement. 

Eventually,  however,  the  Red  Chinese  real- 
ized that  pressure  on  the  battlefield  was  gain- 
ing them  nothing  at  the  bargaining  table 
and  got  down  to  serious  discussion  about 
an  armistice.  It  has  not  yet  dawned  on  the 
North  Vietnamese  that  we.  no  more  than 
they,  are  not  about  to  give  up  in  Paris  that 
which  we  have  not  lost,  and  do  not  intend 
to  lose,  in  the  paddies  and  Jungles  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Tlius  the  insanity  continues  and  the  dis- 
couraging headlines  and  heartbreaking  casu- 
alties repeat  themselves  week  after  week. 

If  there  has  been  no  progress  in  Paris  so 
far,  how  much  can  there  be  as  long  as  one 
side  refuses  to  agree  to  the  first  step  toward 
peace,  a  mutual  scaling  down  of  military 
activity — indeed,  refuses  even  to  admit  that 
a  single  one  of  its  soldiers  is  on  the  soil  of 
Sotith  Vietnam? 

Those  who  protested  so  much  against 
America's  involvement  in  the  war  are 
strangely  silent  now.  TTiose  who  complained 
of  America's  Inhiimanity  are  amazingly  blind 
to  Hanoi's  brutal  step-up  of  the  fighting. 

Soon,  the  United  States  must  reassert  its 
determination  net  to  capitulate,  either  at 
the  battlellne  in  Vietnam  or  the  conference 
table  in  Paris. 

One-way  de-escalation  will  not  do. 


June  6,  1968 


MEDAL  OF  HONOR  WINNERS 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6,  1968 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimity  to  boast 
about  the  largest  city  in  my  district  and 


its  record  for  producing  Medal  of  Honor 
winners. 

Of  the  33  Medal  of  Honor  winners  from 
the  Vietnam  war,  at  least  three  are  or 
have  been  residents  of  Lincoln.  Nebr. 

Lincoln  is  the  hometown  of  Army 
Sp5c.  Charles  Hagemeister  who  was 
honored  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  a  Pentagon  ceremony  May  14. 
His  mother,  Mrs.  Alvina  Hagemeister, 
was  present  at  that  time. 

Another  man  honored  the  same  day 
was  Air  Force  Capt.  Gerald  O.  Young, 
who  lived  in  Lincoln  with  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orren  V.  Young,  until  they 
moved  to  Colorado.  His  grandparents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clint  Young,  still  are  Ne- 
braska residents. 

The  third  man  was  Army  2d  Lt.  Robert 
J.  Hibbs  who  attended  Southeast  High 
School  in  Lincoln  from  1954  to  1957  and 
was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  post- 
humously in  November  1966. 

Hagemeister.  21,  was  recommended  for 
the  Medal  of  Honor  for  6  hours  of  con- 
tinuous heroism  in  a  vicious  flpht  on  the 
coastal  plain  of  South  Vietnam.  Army 
officials  estimated  Hagemeister,  a  medic, 
killed  six  or  seven  enemy  soldiers,  using 
a  .45-caliber  pistol,  a  M-16  rifle,  and  a 
M-79  grenade  launcher,  which  he  picked 
up  off  the  battlefield.  He  exposed  himself 
to  enemy  fire  repeatedly  to  treat  and 
evacuate  the  wounded  of  his  1st  Air  Cav- 
alry Division  platoon. 

His  commendation  stated: 

Specialist  Hagemeister's  repeated  heroic 
and  selfless  actions  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
life  saved  the  lives  of  many  of  iils  comrades 
and  inspired  their  actions  in  repelling  the 
enemy  assault. 

He  has  seven  other  awards  for  his  duty 
in  Vietnam. 

Captain  Young  was  commander  of  a 
helicopter  rescue  crew  that  vs-as  shot 
down  in  November  of  1967.  He  cot  him.- 
self  and  a  wounded  companion  out  of  the 
burning  helicopter,  evaded  the  enemy, 
and  observed  them  setting  up  automatic 
weapons  as  a  trap  around  the  downed 
craft. 

For  more  than  17  hours,  despite  severe 
pain.  Young  refused  offers  of  help  until 
it  was  safe  for  rescuers  to  land  in  the  sea. 

These  Lincolnites,  Haaenieister,  Young, 
and  Hibbs.  have  name  plates  in  the  Pen- 
tagon's new  Hall  of  Heroes.  Tlicy  repre- 
sented their  State  and  served  their 
country  admirably. 


FREEDOM  BY  LAW 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6,  1968 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Sid  Rufus,  5232  44th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.,  attempted  to 
submit  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  which  he  entitled  "Free- 
dom by  Law."  The  text  was  returned 
to  him  by  the  editorial  department  of  the 
Post. 

Mr.  Rufus,  in  submitting  the  paper  to 
me,  says: 

I  am  not  a  writer.  I  am  a  broken-down 
working  man  .  .  .  retired  on  social  security 
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disability  pittance.  I've  tried  for  this  Equal 
Opportunity  stuff  you  hear  about,  hoping 
for  a  chance  to  take  an  education  course  in 
writing  and  have  the  opportunity  of  aug- 
menting the  pittance.  But  no  avail;  no 
smoke;  I  am  white  and  I  am  not  a  welfare 
case.  I  tried  from  H.E.W.  on  down  to  Re- 
liabllltatlon  and  hit  brlcK  walls.  And  like  I 
said:  I  have  no  voice  to  spenk  on  my  behalf. 

As  I  would  like  to  afford  Mr.  Rufus 
the  opportunity  of  havin-'  his  viev.'s 
heard.  I  welcome  ihis  opiwrtunity  to  in- 
clude the  full  text  of  his  letter  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Freedom  bt  Law 
(By  Sid  Rufus) 
Man  Is  man  because  he  was  so  created  or 
because  he  evolved  into  being.  From  either 
viewpoint  human  beings  are  Homo  sapiens, 
the  most  .sapient,  sagacious,  and  perceptive 
of  the  species.  They  enjoy  not  the  privileges 
of  a  Garden  of  Eden  nor  the  Instinctive  free- 
doms of  the  laws  of  nature.  Man  must  pro- 
duce or  procure  his  owti  food,  clothing  and 
shelter.  He  provides  for  his  own  being,  and 
must  initiate  .systems  of  order  to  protect 
himself  from  his  own  kind.  Natural  laws 
of  the  cosmic  order  are  ever  present  for  him 
to  observe  and  study  and  employ  to  his 
advantage  and  for  his  benefit  in  the  constant 
struggle  of  civlli/ation,  the  struggle  of  man- 
kind. But  only  man-made  laws,  rules  enacted 
and  enforced  by  man  himself,  can  protect 
him  ii-om  l.im;;elf,  Ironi  liis  fellow  man.  As 
nature  is  governed  by  an  order  of  natural 
laws  and  is  free  only  .as  those  laws  prescribe, 
so  are  men  only  as  free  as  the  laws  of  their 
societies  proclaim — as  free  as  their  temporal 
statutes  condone  and  their  spiritual  philoso- 
phies advise  Mankind  determines  its  own 
welfare  and  decides  its  own  freedom.^. — so  it 
has  been  decreed  by  a  Higher  Court,  a  para- 
mount Judgment. 

Since  neolithic  history  man  has  sought 
ways  to  govern  and  protect  his  specie;  t.o  be 
a  family,  a  community,  a  civilization.  Laws 
have  been  made  and  vised.  Nations  have  been 
bom.  Governments  have  been  formed  and 
reformed. 

Out  of  the  long  history  of  government  by 
the  sword  there  lias  come  a  government  by 
the  people.  There  has  risen  a  nation  free 
irom  dictation — a  free  country  which  has 
begun  a  free  v>'orld.  and  which  now  holds 
that  position  of  re.sponsiblllty  in  a  changing 
civilization.  That  nation,  of  course.  Is  ours — • 
a  nation  of  us  pcopl",  by  us,  for  us  The 
greatest  piece  of  governing  legislation  yet 
wTittcn  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  a  firm  and  solid  yet 
amendable  set  ci  culding  rules — flexible 
enough  to  ride  vcith  the  changing  tides  and 
winds  cf  time  but  ,':trong  enough  to  hold  and 
stand  en  Its  foundation  of  truth  and  Justice. 
Though  written  m  a  period  when  prevail- 
ing circumstances  and  conditions  prevented 
legislating  certain  inalienable  rights  as  de- 
clared in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  Article  Five  of 
that  manifesto  has  kept  the  door's  open  for 
better  IcgiKlatlon.  for  .".mendments  calling  for 
new  laws,  lo  ciiar.ges  bringing  full  rights  and 
liberties  to  all  citizens.  Reviewing  the  bloody 
history  of  mankind's  fight  for  freedom,  our 
own  liberties  rliould  nei'cr  be  taken  for 
granted  nor  allowed  to  be  challenped  in  any 
manner.  They  ars  tco  precious  nnd  too  h.ard 
to  come  by.  Ours  is  not  a  freedom  by  dicta- 
tion It  is  not  a  freedom  of  nature.  It  is  not 
an  endowment  by  the  Creator.  Ours  Is  a  Free- 
dom by  Law 

Willful  disobedience  of  one  law  does  not 
in.sure  enactment  of  another.  A  law — itself — 
may,  under  our  democratic  system  of  j'.istice. 
be  challenged  and  tested  as  Just  or  unjust 
and  thereby  'tie  given  its  day  in  court,  to  be 
proven  right  or  wTong  by  the  judicial  ad- 
ministration of  our  free  society.  But  to  delib- 
erately mis'ase,  abuse,  or  defy  laws  pertinent 
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to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  others,  to  incon- 
venience and  incite  danger  to  innocent  peo- 
ple or  damage  to  property  Is  to  aid  and  abet 
the  enemies  of  freedom  and  destroy  freedom 
Itself. 

Antisociallsts  who  would  place  themselves 
outdide  or  above  the  law  would  !,nd  it  e:isler 
and  wiser  to  live  within  the  law  of  the  land. 
Laws  of  the  Jungle  are  much  more  severe 
than  the  laws  cf  democracy,  and  the  laws  of 
totalitarianism  are  much  more  restricting 
than  those  of  a  free  people — free  to  dissent. 

Our  law  insuring  freedom  of  speech  is  so 
v.Titten  as  to  allow  one  to  express  his  opin- 
ion without  slander  to  another.  The  laws 
granting  us  the  privileges  to  assemble  and 
to  demoiiKtrate  are  so  written  as  to  permit 
people  to  gather  and  net  -a-lthout  subversion 
of  those  privileges,  without  threat  to  our 
democratic  way  of  living.  Our  freedom  is 
constitiitod  by  law  and  protected  bv  law. 

Citizens,  regardless  of  title  or  position,  who 
advocate  and  openly  preach  massive  civil- 
disol)ed;ence  are  as  guilty  and  p.b  dangerous 
to  oiu'  freedom  as  are  any  hooded  hoodlums 
who,  too,  take  the  law  Into  their  own  hands. 
Delinquents,  Juvenile  or  adult,  not  brought 
to  Justice,  threaten  destrjction  of  a  free 
society.  The  summoning  of  gro-aps  or  the 
•issembling  of  masses  to  break  the  Law  in- 
cites violence,  violence  breeds  riotini,  rlot'r.g 
invites  martial  law,  and  martial  law  con- 
stittites  a  police  state.  A  police  state  Is  not  a 
free  stat«. 

Without  proper  org!\nlzatlon  of  liw  and 
order  to  ?U:de  and  control  him,  man  would 
be  the  lowest  of  the  animals;  his  sapient 
intelligence  v.'ould  make  him  so. 
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United  States.  Unfortunately,  he  was  not 
destined  to  do  so.  In  this  most  tragic 
hour  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  our 
hearts  go  out  to  his  family  whose  loss  Is 
so  overwhelming.  We  can  only  weep  with 
them  in  silence,  but  completely  shaken 
to  the  very  depths  of  our  .souls.  His  sud- 
den and  tragic  death  is  a  tremendous  loss 
for  all  of  us. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  ROBERT  F. 
KENNEDY 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICrT 

IN  TI^TE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday,  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a 
very  .sad  day  for  America.  Once  again 
our  Nation  has  been  shocked  by  the  hor- 
rible murder  of  one  of  its  young  and  able 
leaders  by  an  act  of  insane  violence.  This 
is  not  only  a  senseless  and  outrageous 
crime  perpetrated  by  a  fanatic,  whose 
bullet  was  laden  with  hatred,  but  one 
that  will  only  serve  to  aggravate  our 
problems  rather  than  solve  anything. 

This  crime  is  totally  repulsive  to  all 
decent  Americans.  Our  way  of  life  is  not 
liolence.  Amerii^pn  society  has  r'h.vays 
lived  and  thrived  on  morality,  justice, 
freedom,  tolerance,  understanding,  and 
law  and  order.  Alien  ideologies  and  prin- 
ciples based  on  anarchy,  violence,  and 
chaos  have  no  place  in  America.  They 
only  serve  to  divide  our  people  and  to 
weaken  us  at  a  time  when  v,-e  should 
stand  united  and  strong  in  the  face  of 
attacks  from  abroad. 

Senator  Robept  F.  Kennedy  save  his 
life  for  Ills  people  and  his  country.  Like 
his  brother,  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  he  too  died  in  the  .service  of 
his  Nation  whose  honor,  prestige,  and 
way  of  life  he  tried  to  uphold.  He  was  a 
statesnian  and  patriot  of  the  ■first  order. 
he  had  abiding  faith  in  America,  and 
;:.s  such  he  represented  the  ver>'  fiber  of 
the  heart  and  soul  of  our  Nation. 

Now  we  are  bereft  of  a  verj-  capable 
leader  who.  had  he  been  privileged  to 
live,  would  surely  have  continued  to  ren- 
der great  service  to  the  people  of  the 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  DESERVE 
PROTECTION  OF  THE  RIGHT-TO- 
WORK  LAW 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF  xrrAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
together  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
I  am  spon.sor  of  legislation  to  guaran- 
tee the  right  of  Federal  employees  to 
join,  or  i-efrain  from  joining,  employee 
groups,  associations,  or  unions.  I  believe 
it  should  be  the  right  of  every  employee 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  join  a  union 
and  participate  in  its  lawful  activities. 
But  I  also  believe  that  these  employees 
have  a  corresponding  right,  equally  as 
important,  to  refrain  from  joining  if 
they  so  choose.  Apparently  there  are 
many  Federal  employees  in  my  district 
who  share  this  view.  I  have  received  nu- 
merous letters.  Including  petitions  with 
many  signatures,  from  per.sons  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government  in 
Utah  urging  that  a  right-to-work  bill 
for  GoveiTiment  workers  be  enacted.  In 
a  recent  editorial  the  Ogden  Standard- 
Examiner  spoke  up  forcefully  in  favor 
of  this  legislation.  Its  message  merits 
the  full  consideration  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  I,  therefore,  take  this  oc- 
casion to  bring  It  to  their  attention: 

U.S.  Employees  Rioht-To-Wobk  Rtn-E 

A  strange — and  disturbing — silence  still 
hangs  over  the  White  House  in  connection 
with  presidential  Executive  Order  No.  10988. 

This  order.  Issued  originally  by  President 
Kennedy,  governs  the  federal  government's 
own  labor-management  relationships. 

The  latest  available  figures  show  that 
Uncle  Sam  h.id  more  than  '2,634,000  civilian 
employes.  Including  38  000  in  Utah,  most  of 
them  in  the  Greater  Ogden  Area. 

At  stake  in  proposed  amendments  to 
Order  No.  10988  is  the  right-to-work  of  all 
of  these  thousands  of  federal  workers,  par- 
ticularly their  right  to  Join — or  not  Join— a 
union. 

Hearings  on  the  possibility  of  changing  the 
order  were  conducted  last  October,  but  a  pe- 
culiar veil  of  silence  has  settled  over  the 
status  of  the  order  ever  since. 

A  few  •w.eeks  ago  coltminlst  Ralph  de  Tole- 
dano.  In  an  article  printed  on  this  page  of 
the  Standard-Examiner.  WTOte  that  a  move 
was  afoot  toward  what  amounts  to  com- 
pulsory union  membership  for  the  federal 
workers. 

This  report  caused,  as  It  should,  wide- 
spread consternation  among  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice employes  throughout  the  country,  par- 
ticularly in  our  area. 

Hundreds  of  telephone  calls  were  made 
and  telegrams  and  letters  sent  to  members 
of  the  tJtah  congressional  delegation,  pro- 
testing such  arbitrary  action. 

Compulsory  unionism  would  not  only 
build  an  ultra-powerful  political  maclune 
but  would  enrich  the  treasuries  of  the  labor 
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organizations  Involved  to  the  tune  of  many 
millions  of  dollars.  Most  Importantly,  the 
right  of  decision  on  unionism  would  be  taken 
away  from  those  working  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

As  a  direct  result.  Utah  Sen.  Wallace  F. 
Bennett  has  Introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate 
that  would  guarantee  the  U.S.  employes  their 
basic,  fundamental  right  to  choose  whether 
or  not  they  should  Join  a  union 

Identical  legislation  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Rep  Benjamin  B.  Blackburn. 
Georgia  Republican,  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  11  other  sponsors,  including  Utah's 
First  District  Republican  representative, 
Laurence  J.  Burton. 

Both  le£;islators.  in  presenting  their  bills, 
emphasized  that  Executive  Order  10988.  as 
originally  issued  on  Jan.  17.  1962.  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  contained  this  clause. 

"Employees  of  the  federal  government  shall 
have,  and  shall  be  protected  in  the  exercise 
of.  the  right,  freely  and  without  fear  of  pen- 
alty or  reprisal,  to  form.  Join  and  assist  any 
employee  organization  or  to  refrain  from 
such  activity." 

They  also  pointed  out  that  then-Secretary 
of  Labor  Arthur  Goldberg  had.  on  Jan.  20. 
1962.  told  members  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  GoKernment  Employes  that  "the 
union  shop  and  the  clo.sed  shop  are  inappro- 
priate to  the  federal  government." 

Secretary  Goldberg  had  added  that  orga- 
nizations, to  gain  members,  would  have  to 
"win  acceptance  by  your  own  conduct,  your 
own  action,  your  own  wishes,  your  own  wis- 
dom, your  own  responsibility  and  your  own 
achievements." 

So  the  original  opposition  to  ,iny  Infringe- 
ment on  federal  employes'  rlght-to-work  Is 
clear. 

Yet.  the  rumors  keep  cropping  up — as  re- 
ported in  the  De  Toledano  column — that 
"union  security"  clauses  will  be  written  into 
E.xecutive  Order  10988  by  amendments,  un- 
less prevented  by  congressional  action. 

The  Standard-E.xamlner  has  repeatedly 
tried  to  ascertain  from  its  Washington 
sources  Just  what  the  White  Hotise  proposes 
to  do  about  amending  the  order.  Every 
query  is  met  with    "no  comment." 

Until  the  Johnson  administration  shows 
signs  to  the  contrary,  we  ain  only  interpret 
this  continued  silence  .is  support  for  the 
rimaors  that  co.Tipulsory  unionism  is  being 
considered. 

And  as  long  as  that  threat  remains.  Sen. 
Bennett.  Rep.  BIackb\irn.  Rep.  Burton  and 
others  of  a  like  mind  are  certainly  acting  in 
the  best  interests  of  oiu-  country  in  push- 
ing for  enactment  of  their  bills  which  they 
would  call  the  Federal  Emplove  Freedom  ot 
Choice  Act  of  1968. 


TESTIMONY  IN  OTEPKA  CASE  RE- 
FERRED TO  JUSTICE  DEPART- 
MENT FOR  POSSIBLE  PROSECU- 
TION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  its 
regular  meeting  on  June  5.  1968,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  adopted  the 
following  resolution  to  be  referred  to  the 
Justice  Department  for  review  of  possi- 
able  prosecution  charges: 

Resoh'ed  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
That  testimony  given  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  by  John  P  Reilly,  David 
I.  Bellsle,  and  Elmer  D.  Hill,  with  regard  to 
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the  Otepka  case,  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  a  determination 
with  respect  to  whether  any  prosecution  is 
warranted. 


June  6,  1968 


ADM.  HUSBAND  E.  KIMMEL:  ONE 
OF  OUR  GREATEST  MILITARY 
MARTYRS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
whose  memory  extends  back  to  Decem- 
ber 7.  1941.  can  never  forget  the  .shock 
resulting  from  the  infamous  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  To  most  of  our 
citizens  the  attack  came  as  a  complete 
sui'prise.  Relatively  few  then  realized 
that  it  was  the  culmination  of  a  long  and 
determined  effort  to  involve  the  United 
States  in  the  war  then  going  on  in  Eu- 
rope. 

The  story  of  this  involvement,  based 
on  examination  of  State  Department 
confidential  correspondence  and  manu- 
scripts in  the  National  Archives  and  Li- 
brai-y  of  Conpress.  was  published  in  1952 
by  the  Henry  Regnery  Co.  of  Chicago,  in 
the  monumental  book  by  Dr.  Charles  C. 
Tausill.  "Back  E>oor  to  War:  Roosevelt 
Foi-eisn  Policy.  1933-41." 

There  were  two  official  .scapegoats  of 
that  attack.  Lt.  Gen.  Walter  C.  Short, 
Commanding  General  of  the  U.S.  Army 
in  Hawaii,  and  Adm.  Husband  E.  Kim- 
mel.  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  U.S. 
Pacific  Fleet  then  ba.sed  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

General  Short  died  in  1949  and  thus 
did  not  live  to  see  his  own  vindication. 

Admiral  Kimmel  expired  on  May  14. 
1968.  having  lived  long  enough  to  see  his 
name  vindicated  by  the  well-informed 
public. 

Because  of  the  historic  association  of 
Admiral  Kimmel  with  Pearl  Harbor,  I 
quote  a  most  illuminatory  obituary  on 
him  fi-om  the  Evening  Star  of  May  15, 
1968.  and  an  admirable  editorial  ap- 
praisal in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  May  16 
as  part  of  my  remarks,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
May  15.  1968] 

Adm.  Kimmel.  86.   Is  Dead — Commanded 
AT  Pearl  Harbor 

Rear  Adm.  Husband  E.  Kimmel.  86.  com- 
m.ander  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  when  Japan's 
sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  drew  the  United 
States  into  World  War  II.  died  yesterday  at 
his  home  In  Groton.  Conn.,  of  an  apparent 
heart  attack. 

He  was  one  of  the  two  officers  who  bore 
the  brunt  of  criticism  after  Japanese  bomb- 
ers on  Dec.  7.  1941.  shattered  the  fleet  an- 
chored at  the  Hawaiian  base. 

He  and  the  late  Lt  Gen  Walter  C.  Short, 
Army  commander  In  Hawaii,  were  relieved  of 
their  commands  within  10  days.  Adm.  Kim- 
mel retired  three  months  later,  and  spent 
much  of  his  time  since  defending  his  record 
against  what  he  called  "a  bum  rap.  " 

In  an  Interview  on  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  disaster,  he  said,  "'My  principal  oc- 
cupation— what's  kept  me  alive — is  to  expose 
the  entire  Pearl  Harbor  afTalr." 

ASSAILED    ROOSEVELT 

.Adm.  Kimmel  was  the  No  2  Navy  man  In 
America,  commander  of  the  combined  U.S. 
and  Pacific  fleets,  when  Japan  knocked  out 
18  ships  and  killed  3,438  Americans  in  the 


Pearl  Harbor  attack.  He  was  second  only  to 

the  chief  of  naval  operations 

"They  made  me  the  scapegoat,"  he  said 
in  the  interview  last  year.  "They  wanted  to 
get  the  United  States  into  the  war." 

By  'they,"  he  explained.  "That  was  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Gen.  George  Marshall  and 
others  in  the  Washington  high  command. 

FDR  was  the  architect  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness. He  gave  orders — and  I  can't  prove  this 
categorically— that  no  word  about  Japanese 
fleet  movements  was  to  be  sent  to  Pearl 
Harbor  except  by  Marshal!  and  then  he  told 
Marshall  not  to  send  anything.  " 

A  few  weeks  after  the  most  stinging  defeat 
ever  .'-iilfered  by  the  American  Navy,  a  presi- 
dential board  of  inquiry  laid  dereliction  of 
duty'  to  Adm.  Kimmel  and  Gen.  Short,  who 
died  in  Dallas.  Tex..  In  1949. 

CALLED    ERRORS    OF    JUDGMENTS 

But  four  years  later,  a  congressional  in- 
vestigating committee  reported  there  had 
been  "errors  of  judgment"  but  that  these 
were  "not  derelictions  of  duty." 

Adm.  Kimmel.  righting  to  the  end  to  clear 
his  record,  predicted  that  history  eventually 
would  clear  him. 

Former  President  Harry  S.  Truman,  a  sena- 
tor at  the  time,  charged  the  disaster  came  in 
lar:re  part  from  rivalry  and  communications 
problems  between  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 
When  he  became  president,  Truman  suc- 
cessfully sponsored  the  vmificatlon  of  the 
armed  forces  under  a  secretary  of  defense. 

JAPANESE    CODE    BROKEN 

Security  reasons  kept  Kimmel  from  mak- 
ing public  until  1946  his  own  version  of  the 
incidents  leading  up  to  the  attack.  He  said 
then  that  Washington  withheld  from  him 
intercepted  Japanese  messages  which  might 
have  made  Pearl  Harbor  into  a  U.S.  ambush 
to  trap  the  Japanese. 

A  congressional  investigation  revealed  the 
United  States  had  broken  the  most  secret 
Japanese  communications  but  that  neither 
Adm.  Kimmel  nor  Gen.  Short  had  been  in- 
formed of  it — for  fear  of  alerting  the  Japanese 
that  their  code  had  been  broken. 

Fleet  Adm.  Ernest  J.  King,  wartime  chief  of 
naval  operations,  said  in  1948  that  Adm. 
Kimmel  and  Adm.  Harold  R.  Stark,  chief  of 
naval  operations  on  Dec.  7.  1941.  had  been 
'.tuilty  of  "errors  of  Judgment  as  distinguished 
from,  culpable  inefficiency." 

Army  and  Navy  inquiry  boards  found  that 
errors  of  judgment  in  both  Washington  and 
Hawaii  had  contributed  to  the  American  loss, 
but  that  a  court  martial  was  not  warranted. 

LOST  TRACK  OF  T'NITS 

A  congressional  committee  discovered  that 
some  days  prior  to  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack, 
American  intelligence  had  lost  track  of  some 
major  units  of  the  Japanese  fleet. 

The  1941  naval  war  plans  chief,  Adm.  Rich- 
mond Kelly  Turner,  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee that  he  had  concluded  that  most  of 
Japan's   navy  was   at   sea. 

Some  of  the  Japanese  umts  appeared 
committed  for  action  in  the  South  China 
Sea.  he  said,  taut  he  thought  that  there  was 
an  even  chance  that  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
would  raid  Hawaii. 

Adm  Kimmel.  Adm.  Turner  testified,  had 
been  warned  sufficiently  to  be  prepared  for 
an  attack  there 

Eight  members  of  the  10-man  Senate- 
House  investigating  committee  blamed  mili- 
tary men  in  Washington  and  Hawaii,  and 
said  President  Roosevelt  and  his  cabinet 
acted  "with  distinction,  ability  and  fore- 
sight." 

Two  Republican  senators  said  in  a  minority 
report,  however,  that  Roosevelt  and  others 
high  in  civil  and  military  authority  had 
failed  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities. 

Three  years  after  the  congressional  hear- 
ing, .^dm.  Kimmel  told  a  reporter:  "I  rested 
my  case  then,  and  I  shall  rest  it  with  the 
public,  having  made  all  the  facts  of  which 
I  was  cognizant  available  to  them." 
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An  Annapolis  graduate,  Adm.  Kimmel  liad 
sp>eciallzed  In  gunnery  and  administrative 
work. 

He  served  In  European  waters  In  World 
War  I,  emerK'ecl  as  a  commander  and  made 
captain  in  1926  and  rear  admiral  In  1937. 
For  three  years  he  was  budget  officer  of  the 
Navy  Department. 

At  one  time  he  had  served  as  aide  to  Roose- 
velt, who  passed  over  many  senior  officers 
years  later  to  give  Adm.  kimmel  the  lop 
Pacific  command.  At  the  time  of  the  attack, 
Adm.  Kimmel  was  at  59  one  of  the  youngest 
fleet  commanders  in  modern  history. 

Adm.  Kimmel  went  to  Groton  in  1947  and 
built  a  home  there  after  he  gave  up  a  Job 
as  a  consultant  with  a  New  York  Engineering 
lirm. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  the  former  Dorothy 
Kinkaid:  two  sons.  Edward  of  Wilmington. 
Del.,  and  Navy  Capt.  Thomas  K.,  of  An- 
napolis: a  brother.  Manning  M.  uf  Hampton, 
Va.,  and  nine  grandchildren,  one  of  whom. 
Thomas  K.  Jr..  was  graduated  from  Annapolis 
in  1966 

Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Friday  at  St. 
Andrew's  Chapel  at  the  Naval  Academy,  with 
burial  In  the  Academy  cemetery. 

(From  the  Chicago  iIU  )  Tribune, 
May  16,  1968) 
A  Military  Martyr 
Rear  Adm.  Husband  E.  Kimmel.  comman- 
der in  chief  of  the  Pacific  fleet  when  Pearl 
Harbor  was  attacked  by  Japan  from  the  air 
on  Dec.  7.  1941.  is  dead  at  the  age  of  86.  He 
was  the  victim  of  a  political  cover-up  by  the 
administration  of  President  Franklin  Ron.se- 
velt  and  its  military  hanacr?-on  and  went  to 
his  grave  without  formal  vindication,  but 
with  the  honor,  syinpathy.  and  exculpation 
of  his  professional  associates  and  all  those 
counirymen  .-.ware  of  the  shabby  processes  by 
which  he  was  made  the  scapegoat  for  the  dis- 
aster. 

.Mtho  vilified  bv  the  artfully  contrived 
propaganda  of  the  Roosevelt  and  Truman  ad- 
ministrations. Kimmel  was  a  model  of  forti- 
tude tinder  adversity.  It  was  the  sedulous  ob- 
ject of  this  propaganda  to  plant  the  impres- 
sion that  the  admiral  and  his  army  opposite 
in  Hawaii,  the  late  Gen.  Walter  C.  Short. 
were  solely  to  blame  for  the  enemy  success 
which  ushered  the  United  States  into  World 
War  II. 

The  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Frank  Knox, 
a  Republican  interventionist,  brought  Into 
Roosevelt's  Democratic  cabinet,  was  hrst  dis- 
patched to  Pearl  Harbor  to  make  an  inquiry 
Upon  his  return,  he  and  Roosevelt  ordered 
the  removal  of  Kimmel  as  commander  of  th.< 
fleet.  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  army  chief  of 
staff,  in  combination  with  Secretary  of  War 
Henry  L.  Stlmson.  took  similar  action  against 
Gen.  Short. 

A  Presidential  commission  headed  by  Jus- 
tice Owen  J.  Roberts  of  the  Supreme  court 
then  appeared  In  Hawaii  to  Justify  this  sum- 
mary procedure.  It  acted  under  Roosevelt's 
orders  to  limits  its  findings  to  "derelictions 
of  duty  or  error  of  Judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  army  or  navy  personnel." 
Tliese  instructions  excluded  anv  considera- 
tion of  responsibilities  in  official  Washington. 

The  Roberts  commission  dutifully  held 
that  Kimmel  and  Short  were  guilty  of  ""dere- 
liction of  duty."  The  administration  thruout 
the  war  indulged  in  the  pretense  that  it  was 
only  waiting  for  the  end  of  hostilities  to 
bring  Kimmel  and  Short  before  a  general 
court  martial.  Adm.  Kimmel  bore  this  stain 
on  his  reputation  with  stoicism,  as  he  did  the 
loss  of  his  eldest  son  In  action  with  the  navy 
in  the  far  Pacific. 

Neither  the  admiral  nor  Gen.  Short  was 
ever  given  his  day  In  court.  Adm.  Klmmel's 
first  opportunity  to  tell  his  story  was  before 
the  Joint  congressional  committee  which  In- 
vestigated Pearl  Harbor  after  the  war.  His 
rebuttal  of  the  charges  was  lost  among  the 
millions  of  words  of  transcript  which  con- 
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cealed  the  salient  facts  about  Pearl  Harbor. 
In  1955  he  published  his  account  in  "Admiral 
Klmmel's  Story." 

Until  the  war  was  over,  it  was  never  dis- 
closed that  Ainerican  Intelligence  had  broken 
the  Japanese  'purple"  code  17  months  before 
Pearl  Harbor  and  that  Washington  authori- 
ties were  privileged  to  read  in  advance  the 
unmistakable  intention  of  Japan  to  go  to 
war  and  to  attack  Pearl  Harbor.  This  wealth 
of  information  was  never  communicated  to 
Kimmel  and  Short. 

The  administration's  strategy  was  that 
Japan  should  be  maneuvered  into  firing  the 
first  shot  in  such  a  way  as  "would  unite  all 
our  people.  "  Adm  Kimmel  maintained  that 
the  Pacific  fleet  was  regarded  as  an  expend- 
able "lure  for  a  Japanese  attack"  to  serve  this 
purpose  Altho  WashinBton,  for  the  record, 
sent  him  various  contradictory  and  am- 
biguous "warnlnss."  without  ever  inentlon- 
ing  the  decoded  information  at  its  disposal.  It 
also  ordered  him  to  strip  liis  Oahu  defenses 
at  the  verv  time  the  attack  was  coming. 

.'^dni.  William  F.  Halsey.  commander  of  the 
famous  3d  lleet.  commenting  on  the  devices 
by  which  the  admiral  was  made  the  scape- 
goat, told  Kimmel.  "I  believe  vou  and  Short 
were  tlie  greatest  military  martyrs  this  coun- 
try ever  produced.  an:i  that  your  treatment 
was  outraeeous." 

Klmmel's  own  Judgment  was-  '"I  cannot 
excuse  those  in  authority  in  WashlnRton  for 
what  they  did  They  will  be  Judged  at  the  bar 
of  history.  In  my  book  they  must  answer  on 
the  Day  of  Judgment  like  any  other 
rrlmtnal." 
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that  free  men  are  able  to  peacefully  govern 
themselves  can  do  otherwise  than  to  go  on 
with  its  work — the  work  of  building  a 
society  where  tensions  and  hate  may  finally 
be  replaced  by  unity  and  love. 

May  God.  In  His  Infinite  mercy,  be  with 
those  who  are  the  victims  of  this  shame- 
ful act  and  may  God  forgive  and  help  us  all. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  HUBERT  HUM- 
PHREY'S MESSAGE  FOR  DELIVERY 
TO  THE  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 


HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
TJiursday.  June  6. 1968 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  tragedy  which  befell  this  Nation 
ye.sterday  morning  caused  Vice  Pres- 
ident Hubert  Humphrey  to  cancel  his 
appearance  and  commencement  ad- 
dress at  the  Air  Force  Academy  {gradua- 
tion exercises. 

Before  his  departure,  Vice  President 
Humphrey  prepared  a  message  to  be 
read  to  the  graduating  class  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force.  Dr.  Harold  Brown. 
I  would  like  at  this  time  to  insert  that 
message  into  the  Record: 
Message  of  Vice  President  Hibert  H  Hum- 
phrey.    Air     Force     Academy.     Color.\do 

Springs,  Colo.,  June  5,  1968 

I  am  sure  that  the  class  of  1968  will  un- 
derstand the  circumstances  which  prevent 
me  from  Joining  them  on  this  day. 

I  leave  with  you  some  thoughts  upon  the 
events  of  last  evening. 

Our  sorrow  is  for  the  man  and  for  his 
family  which  has  already  known  too  much 
tragedy.  Our  grief  is  that  this  dreadful  act 
should  follow  on  other  dreadful  acts  of  vio- 
lence which  have  taken  place  in  the  recent 
history  of  this  country. 

How  can  we  explain  these  acts  within  the 
framework  of  our  free  and  democratic 
society?  What  is  the  flaw  which  reoccurs 
among  us  and  brings  us  such  shame? 

We  cannot  explain.  We  can  only  deter- 
mine as  a  free  people  that  such  madness 
shall  not  reoccur. 

Today  our  needs  as  a  nation  are  clear: 
To  be  strong  ...  to  face  the  full  reality  of 
what  this  dreadful  act  means  .  .  .  and  to 
pray. 


POVERTY    IN    MINNEAPOLIS:     LIKE 
ITIS.B.ABY— II 


No  nation  conceived  upon  the  proposition 


HON.  DONALD  IVl.  FRASER 

I'F     ;.•.  I  N  N  !•  Si"'T  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tinirsday.Jur.cG.l968 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
in  the  Record  the  following  article,  which 
appeared  in  a  Minneapolis  Star  .series  en- 
titled. "Poverty  in  Minneapolis:  Like 
It  Is.  Baby": 
A    CITY    Is   Dying:    The    Young    and   More 

Prosperous    Pi.ee    to    the    Suburbs-  The 

Poor  Remain — Our  Ctty  Is  Following  the 

Same  Pattern 

(By  David  Nlmmer) 

Plvmouth  Avenue  is  wide,  brl.rht  and  spa- 
clous  looking.  Big  elm  trees  shade  parts  of  the 
street.  On  a  warm  summer  day  It's  a  nice 
place  to  walk. 

But  as  you  walk  down  the  avenue,  the  re- 
mains of  buildings  burned  during  la.st  sum- 
mer's violence  stand  out.  Where  there  used 
to  be  windows,  there  Is  now  plywood. 

Off  Plymouth  on  the  side  streets  are  the 
homes. 

In  one  block  on  Irving  Av.  N.,  there  Is  a 
neat,  freshly  painted  frame  house.  The  lawn 
has  been  raked  and  a  small  flower  garden 
surrounds  the  house.  The  house  looks  as 
though  It  would  fit  In  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Nokomls. 

Acro.ss  the  street  and  a  few  houses  down, 
a  dilapidated  duplex  stands,  the  windows 
broken,  the  lawn  cluttered  with  cans  and 
bottles,  the  chimney  crumbling  and  the 
shingles  torn  loose. 

OUR    IMAGES    OF    POVERTY 

These  contrasts — shade  trees  and  boarded 
windows,  neat  lawns  and  crumbling  chim- 
neys—form the  image  of  poverty  areas  In 
Minneapolis. 

A  visitor  was  touring  the  city's  poverty 
areas  several  months  ago.  He  said  hardly  a 
word  as  the  car  moved  down  the  streets,  past 
houses  and  small  stores. 

Finally,  after  a  couple  of  liours,  he  re- 
marked."You  know,  my  first  Impression  was 
that  Minneapolis  doesn't  really  have  any 
serious  problems  with  blight  and  decay. 

"I  mean,  you  don't  see  the  endless  rows  of 
tenements,  'with  people  stacked  on  top  of 
another,  that  are  so  common  in  Chicago  or 
Philadelphia  or  Boston. 

OPEN    YOUH    EYES 

"But.  "  he  continued,  "when  you  really 
look — I  mean,  really  open  your  eyes  and 
look— you  see  the  unmistakable  signs  of 
trouble. 

"You  see  the  'For  Sale"  slens  on  lawns  in 
the  neighborhood  around  the  Near  North 
Side,  you  notice  that  the  most  common  store 
front  along  Plymouth  Av.  Is  plywood  and  you 
remember  that  you  must  have  counted  at 
least  a  dozen  boarded-up  houses  in  the 
Phillips  Neighborhood." 

Only  a  few  of  the  problems  of  poverty  In 
the  city  are  noticeable  from  a  car  window. 
Statistics  tell  more. 

For  Instance,  the  Minneapolis  City  Coun- 
cil's Commission  on  Human  Development 
studied  census  figures  and  welfare  agency 
reports. 
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"We  have  found  a  city,"  the  commission 
said,  "that  has  been  losing  Its  population 
since  1950 — a  city  that  can  no  longer  main- 
tain    Its     younger     and     more     prosperous 

families. 

FLEEING    THE    CITY 

"The  extent  of  the  flight  from  the  city  be- 
comes apparent  when  we  observe  the  signifi- 
cance of  our  population  figures — those  over 
the  age  of  65  are  Increasing,  the  number  of 
people  earning  under  $5,000  a  year  is  increas- 
ing, the  minoriiy  populaton  :s  on  tlie  rise 
and  the  number  of  above-average  income 
families  is  on  the  decline. 

"In  short,  our  city  is  following  the  same 
pattern  ns  other  cities.  The  higher  income 
groups  are  leaving  and  the  poor  remain." 

POVERTY    F.\CTS 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts  about  poverty 
the  commission  examined: 

Of  Minneapolis  residents,  2.4  per  cent  were 
Negro  and  8  per  cent  were  other  non- whites, 
mostly  -American  Indians,  according  to  the 
1960  federal  census.  More  recent  estimates 
have  put  the  Negro  percentage  at  about  3.5 
per  cent. 

Of  the  total  number  of  families  living  In 
MlnneaRoUs,  16.861  or  13  9  per  cent  had  In- 
comes ofiess  than  S3. 000  per  year. 

While  the  median  male  income  in  the  Twin 
City  area,  according  t»  1960  census  data,  was 
S6,500  a  year,  tlie  median  Negro  income  was 
only  $3,301. 

Among  Indian  families  in  the  city,  the 
average  income  '.s  less  than  one-half  that  of 
the  average  white  family.  ■ 

THE  PEBCENT.^GES 

Nine  out  of  10  Negroes  in  Minneapolis  live 
In  ]vist  one-tenth  of  the  city's  area. 

Almost  50  per  cent  of  the  city's  nonwhlte 
families  live  in  substandard  housing,  and  if 
It  weren't  for  public  housing  the  figure 
wx)uld  be  higher. 

While  the  white  unemplo\Tnent  rate  In 
the  Twin  Cities  is  less  than  three  per  cent, 
the  unemployment  rate  for  Negro  youths, 
between  ages  16  and  21.  r;inges  upward  of 
35  per  cent    n  Minneapolis. 

These  proolems  are  most  severe  .imong 
residents  of  three  -.uteas  In  the  city — the 
Near  North  Side,  the  Central-Phillips  Nei'^h- 
borhood  and  the  Scuth-Central  area. 

NE.\a  NORTH  SIDE 

The  Near  North  ;irea.  which  includes  Ply- 
mouth Av .  has  general  boundaries  of  the 
Mississippi  River  on  the  east,  Penn  Av.  N.  on 
the  west,  Olson  Hwy.  en  the  south  and  Gold- 
en Valley  Road  .\nd  26th  Av.  N.  on  the  north. 
It  is  one  of  the  two  are;is  in  the  city  where 
the  Negro  population  Is  concentrated. 

Figures  from  the  last  census  show  that  the 
median  income  for  Near  North  Side  families 
was  below  55.000.  compared  with  about  56,500 
In  the  city. 

A  survey  of  housing  showed  that  one  out 
of  every  three  housing  units  needed  major 
repairs  to  make  them  safe  and  sanitary 
places  in  which  to  live. 

More  than  half  of  all  North  Side  housing 
units,  including  apartments  and  houses,  are 
being  rented.  The  percentage  of  home  own- 
ership in  the  area  Is  the  lowest  in  the  city. 

In  census  tract  34  on  the  North  Side.  Just 
north  of  Olson  Hwy.,  the  median  Income  for 
families  is  just  below  53.500.  In  one  of  the 
city's  more  prosperous  census  tracts,  the 
median  family  income  is  three  times  that 
amount. 

CENTR.«.L-PHILLIPS 

The  Central-Phillips  neighborhood,  an- 
other of  the  city's  poverty  areas,  is  bounded 
by  the  downtown  loop  on  the  north.  Lake 
St.  on  the  south.  Cedar  and  Hiawatha  Avs. 
on  the  east  and  NlcoUet  Av.  on  the  west. 

Many  parts  of  the  neighborhood  look 
cramped  and  cluttered.  Houses  along  some 
of  the  blocks  are  so  close  together  It  looks 
as  though  they  had  been  forced  Into  the  lots 
with  a  shoe  iiorn.  There's  very  little  side  yard 
or  back  yard  space. 
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Several  blocks  along  the  north-south  ave- 
nues in  the  neighborhood  illustrate  what 
the  planners  call  "mixed  laud  use." 

On  Bloomlngtoii  Av..  in  the  heart  of  the 
area,  an  abandoned  filling  station  sits  on  a 
corner  with  its  gas  pumps  rusting.  Bottles, 
cans  and  other  debris  spill  o\or  onto  the  lots 
on  either  Side. 

THE    .\BANDONED    CAKS 

Some  of  the  streets  In  the  neighborhood 
are  narrow.  Abandoned  cars,  many  without 
tires  or  wheels,  sit  along  the  curbs,  leaving 
no  room  for  two-way  traffic. 

The  social  and  physical  problems  in  the 
Central-Phillips  neighborhood  are  Just  as 
severe  as  those  on  the  North  Side. 

Of  the  eight  census  tracts  in  the  area, 
there  Is  none  where  families  have  a  median 
Income  that  comes  witliin  $1,000  of  the  clty- 
wlde  figures. 

More  than  one-quarter  of  the  housing 
units  are  classified  as  unsound  and  needing 
major  repairs. 

Of  all  residents  in  the  neighborhood  over 
the  age  of  25,  only  35  percent  have  completed 
high  school.  In  Minneapolis  as  a  whole, 
about  half  the  residents  have  completed  high 
school. 

In  census  tract  60  near  the  loop,  one  out 
of  every  six  youngsters  of  school  age  has  been 
In  trouble  with  the  police  in  the  past  year. 

SOUTH-CENTRAL 

The  city's  second  concentration  of  Negroes 
Is  in  the  South-Central  area,  bounded  by 
Lake  St.  on  the  north.  E.  42nd  St.  on  the 
south,  Chicago  Av.  on  the  cast  and  NicoUct 
Av.  on  the  west.  In  many  waj'S,  the  area  re- 
sembles the  better,  more  well-to-do  neigh- 
borhoods of  the  city. 

Most  of  the  homes  in  the  South-Central 
neighborhood  are  one-and-a-half  or  two- 
story  single  family  dwellings.  There  is  more 
side  yard  and  back  yard  space  on  each  lot 
than  in  either  the  Phillips  or  Near  North 
areas. 

The  neighborhood  generally  shows  signs 
of  good  housekeeping.  Yards  are  neat,  houses 
are  painted  and  the  alleys  are  clear  of  trash 
and  litter. 

The  South-Central  neighborhood  gives  the 
impression  of  being  more  open  and  spacious 
than  the  other  areas.  There  are  pine  trees 
and  shrubs  In  front  of  many  homes.      « 

THE  "FOR  -SALE"  .SIGNS  ^ 

The  makeup  of  the  population  ha»-  been 
and  Is  changing.  Census  figures  for  Jhe  past 
two  decades  show  that  younger,  white  fam- 
ilies have  been  moving  out  of  the  neigh- 
borhood and  Negro  families  moving  in. 

About  one  of  every  two  blocks  has  at  least 
one  "For  Sale"  sign  on  the  front  lawn  In 
front  of  a  home.  The  Star  checked  10  homes 
up  for  sale  and  found  that  eight  of  the  10 
were  ow^ned  by  whites. 

One  mother — slight,  blonde,  about  30  years 
old — said:  "We  Just  felt  like  we  ought  to 
move.  The  makeup  of  the  neighborhood  Is 
changing  so  fast.  I'm  worried  about  what  will 
happen  to  the  school." 

I  JUST  HOPE 

Two  out  of  Ave  census  tracts  in  the  South- 
Central  area  have  concentrations  of  Negroes. 
Six  out  of  every  10  residents  of  census  tract 
100,  Just  south  of  Lake  St..  are  Negroes. 

"I  Just  hope,"  said  one  South  Side  social 
worker,  "that  this  area  doesn't  become  a 
middle-class  ghetto  for  Negroes." 
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THE   MIRACLE 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6,  1968 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  of  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  who  overcame 


blindness  and  deafness  to  become  one  of 
the  world's  great  women,  died  at  her 
home  la.' t  Sriturday. 

Mi.ss  Keller  is  dead.  But  the  miracle 
that  she  lived  during  her  88  years  oi  life 
will  not  die,  'out  will  live  on  as  proof  that 
adversity  can  be  conquered,  the  most 
severe  handicap  overcome. 

In  recognizing  Miss  Keller's  triumph 
over  adversity.  I  insert  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  editorial  which  tells  of  Miss  Keller's 
achievements  and  offers  hope  for  those 
who  strive  for  the  excellence  Miss  Keller 
so  courageously  attained: 
The  Miracle 

Helen  Keller  Is  dead.  But  the  miracle  that 
was  fa.=;hloned  from  her  88  years  of  life  must 
never  be  allowed  to  die.  As  long  as  It  is  re- 
membered, no  adversity  can  be  unconquera- 
ble, no  burden  too  great  to  bear. 

It  should  be  recognized,  too,  that  Helen 
Keller's  jreat  mind  could  have  remained 
locked  forever  in  the  prison  of  her  .t-.trlckon 
body,  condemned  to  rage  in  impotent  and 
hopeless  fury  aB.".inst  the  walls  of  bllndnfrs 
and  of  deafness  that  isolated  lier.  Helen  Kel- 
ler mieht  have  lived  her  life  as  a  fri^hteneri. 
infuriated.  Wv.mnded  animal  had  It  not  been 
for  her  teacher,  the  late  Annie  Sullivan  Mary. 

Yuung  Annie  Sullivan,  whose  own  eyesight 
had  just  been  restored  by  an  operation,  was 
hired  by  Helen's  parents  to  train  their  un- 
teachable  child.  It  was  Miss  Sullivan's  firm- 
ness, tenaerness.  patience  and  faith  that  pro- 
vided the  key  of  communication.  That  key 
released  one  of  the  most  eloquent,  productive 
and  creative  intellects  of  our  age. 

Few,  If  any,  will  ever  fully  share  Helen 
Keller's  Intellect,  or  her  affliction.  But  many 
partake  of  both.  Wherever  men  are  barred  by 
circumstance  from  a  full  realization  of  their 
potential— wherever  a  constructive  mind 
turns  In  frustration  to  rage  and  to  destruc- 
tion— the  miracle  that  was  wrought  by  Helen 
Keller  and  by  her  teacher  waits  to  be  re- 
worked. 


HOW  TEAMWORK  MEANT  SUCCESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1968 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  r.now 
that  many  communities  are  faced  'vich 
shoplifting  as  a  serious  matter  involving 
juveniles  from  the  community.  Som.e  of 
you  will  recall  an  article  in  an  issue  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  a  few  weeks 
ago.  In  that  article.  David  O.  Webb,  ^^en- 
eral  manarrer  of  Robeson's  department 
store  of  Champaign,  HI,,  was  mentioned 
as  chairman  of  a  committee  '.vhich  orga- 
nized a  campaign  to  keep  down  shop- 
lifting. This  effort  by  Mr.  Webb  was  as- 
sisted by  many  other  businesses  in  the 
community.  It  was,  in  effect,  !.'.r;',cly  an 
educational  campaign  by  business  '.vith 
representatives  from  county  and  local 
schools.  Tha  police  department  in  Cham- 
paign, 111.,  cooperated  in  every  area  and 
it  was  an  outstanding  success.  I  attach 
herewith  an  editorial  from  the  Cham- 
paign-Urbana  News-Ga?ette  of  Friday, 
May  10,  1953,  entitled  'Hov.-  Teamwork 
Meant  Success."  This  will  sive  my  col- 
leagues some  idea  of  'A-hat  an  effort  it 
takes  to  bring  cut  such  an  .".ccom.plish- 
ment.  Even'body  in  the  Champaign- 
Urbana  community  is  satisfied  with  the 
results  and  that  is  all  that  courts  in  the 
end. 


How  Teamwork  Meant  StrccESs 
Champalgn-Urbana's  campaign  against 
shoplifting  is  proof  that  divergent  business 
in  separate  communities,  working  together 
with  other  leaders,  can  successfully  develop 
and  carry  out  a  project  which,  ultimatelv. 
can  attract  nationwide  attention.  An  article 
in  the  current  iFsue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  has  provided  the  evidence. 

"How  did  you  do  it?"  requests  received  by 
David  O.  Webb,  general  manager  of  Robe- 
son's who  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  organized  and  conducted  the  cam- 
paign, have  come  from  the  four  corners  of 
the  United  States. 

Tlie  project  was  a  team  effort  by  leaders 
in  the  Champaign-Urbana  community.  -As 
general  chairman.  Webb  asked  three  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Champaign  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  three  from  the  Urbana  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce  and  one  each  from  the 
K-Mart  Plaza  and  Country  Fair  Shopping 
Center  to  sit  in  on  the  original  planning 
se&sion. 

The  bu.siness  leaders  agreed  the  best  way 
to  accomplish  their  goal  was  through  an 
educational  campaign  and  asked  representa- 
tives of  county  i-.nd  local  schools  to  partici- 
pate. Tlie  group  wa.s  further  expanded  to 
include  iuvenlle  officers  and  several  more 
businessmen. 

Was  t!ie  campaign  a  success? 
The  answer  was  given  by  Lt.  Delmar  D.iw- 
kins  of  the  Ch.-^mpaign  Police  Department's 
Juvenile  division.  'The  Post  quoted  D.jwkins: 
"It's  hard  to  believe  what's  happened.  Be- 
fore the  campaign,  in  an  average  week,  we 
could  .■Uwn.ys  count  on  seven  to  ten  cases. 
Now  It's  down  to  only  two  or  three  cases  a 
week — and  it's  holding  there." 

Who  were  the  men  who  planned  and  made 
tVie  campaign  the  success  it  was?  From  the 
schools.  Ernest  Harshbarger.  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools:  Dr.  Robert  Ccxiley.  As- 
sistant Sunerintendent  of  Unit  4  Schools; 
Ralph  Davis.  Principal.  Urbana  High  School. 
:ind  Roger  Marcum,  Principal.  Urbana  Junior 
High  .School. 

Juvenile  authorities.  H.  Rus.sell  Burke. 
Champaign  Cottnty  Probation  Officer,  and 
Lt.  Dawkins.  Champaign  Police  D.^partment. 
And  these  representatives  of  Champaign- 
Urbana  stores:  Webb;  Don  Marx.  J.  C.  Pen- 
nev  Co.;  Bernie  Dunn.  Rogard.s;  Walter  Bu- 
chanan. K-Mart  Pla'^a:  Mrs.  Roena  Wright. 
Country  Fair  Spudnut  Shop;  Harold  Dooley 
and  Oliver  Cromwell.  Carson  Plrle  Scott  & 
Co.:  W.  H.  Thompson  and  Robert  Ras,  Mont- 
gomery Ward  <t  Co.;  B.  B.  Wiese,  Jos.  Kuhn 
&  Co.;  John  Dempster,  Goldblatt's;  and 
James  Withers.  Urbana  Association  of  Com- 
merce, and  Clara  Hodges,  who,  on  her  ovn 
time,  coordinated  the  actl-vitles  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

We  salute  these  men  and  women  for  the 
success  of  their  campaign. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

all  levels.  Permissiveness  breeds  the  most 
hideous  and  tragic  consequences. 

WJW-TV  and  radio,  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  taken  a  candid  editorial  look 
at  student  defiance  of  i'.cademic  author- 
ity. Although  the  editorial  deals  specifi- 
cally with  Ohio  University,  the  views  ex- 
pressed are  applicable  to  student  demon- 
strations elsewhere  and  to  others  who 
trespass  on  the  rights  of  their  fellow  cit- 
izens. 

Frank  W.  Lecjaks,  editorial  director  of 
WJW.  is  to  be  complimented  on  his  con- 
tinuing service   to  our  Cleveland  com- 
munity. 
The  editorial  follows: 
Students  Who  Don't  Like  the  Rules 

Should  Get  Out  Nov/ 
Student  demonstrations  have  reached  a 
new  low  or  high  depending  upon  one's  pyoint 
of  view.  In  our  opinion,  those  estimated  1,000 
Ohio  University  students  who  demonstrated 
in  .\thens  Sunday  night  did  so  for  the  most 
ridiculous  reason  to  come  to  our  attention. 

Tiiey  were  ai\^ered  because  they  couldn't 
go  home  two  rV^^s  before  the  school  year 
normally  ends.JLJst  week,  university  officials 
said  that  classes  would  be  dismissed  earlier 
if  non-academic  employees  should  go  ahead 
with  their  threatened  strike.  On  Saturday, 
the  workers  decided  not  to  .strike. 

Tills  apparently  prompted  about  1.000  stu- 
dents who  hnd  little  or  no  connection  with 
the  non-acartemlc  implovees  to  flex  their 
muscles.  Tliey  demonstrated,  tossed  rocks  and 
destroved  property. 

Our  first  impulse  v,'as  to  Ignore  these  dem- 
onstrators who  represent  only  about  six  per- 
cent of  the  18,000  Ohio  Universltv  students. 
But  this  was  not  an  isolated  Incident. 
Throughout  our  nation,  student  groups  are 
rioting  and  demonstrating  often  for  flimsy 
reasons. 

Though  these  groups  .are  in  tlie  mmority, 
thev  must  bo  taken  seriously  because  they 
exemplify  the  decay  that  Is  apparently  grip- 
ping our  country. 

We  think  it'."  high  time  for  our  universi- 
ties to  weed  out  those  rowdies.  Any  student 
who  doesn't  like  the  rules  at  his  university 
should  get  out  now.  Students  who  revolt 
against  what  they  call  the  "establishment" 
should  remember  that  this  same  establish- 
ment must  pay  taxes  to  support  higher  edu- 
cation— their  education. 

And  that  includes  their  parents  who  also 
must  pay  tuition  fees  often  at  a  personal 
sacrifice.  Perhaps  some,  probably  not  many. 
parents  don't  care  what  their  children  do 
while  In  college. 

We  do,  because  we  are  tired  of  waste  .  .  . 
the  kind  of  waste  portrayed  by  the  student 
demonstrator  both  in  tax  dollars  and  htiman 
reso'arces. 
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to  improve  the  food  pi-ograms  it  runs 
for  America's  himgry.  With  the  in- 
creased attention  which  .study  groups 
and  television  programs  have  brought  to 
the  malnourished  in  this  country,  it  is 
now  our  turn  in  Congress  to  act  v.ith  dis- 
patch and  compassion  to  aid  those  who 
lack  the  most  basic  of  life's  necessities. 

No  one  goes  hungi-y  vo'utitarily.  And 
when  the  richest  country-  in  the  world 
tolerates  hunger — for  whatever  cause — 
it  fa-ils  in  a  most  fundamental  human 
obligation. 

I  hope  that  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment gets,  with  the  passage  of  this 
legi-slaion,  some  of  the  additional  sup- 
port it  says  it  wants  to  improve  the  food 
stamp  program.  Witli  many  millions  of 
Americans.  I  will  be  watching  the  De- 
partment's perfoiTnance  clo.sely  for  the 
devotion  and  the  energy  which  it  says  it 
posses.ses,  and  which  it  must  iiave.  to 
can-y  out  this  commitment. 


WMAL  RADIO  EDITORIAL  CITES 
OVERLOOKED  PLIGHT  OF  CRIME'S 
VICTIMS 


HON. 


WJW.    CLEVELAND    COMMENTS    ON 
STUDENT     DEMONSTRATIONS 


THE  POOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1968 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent address  Cartha  D.  DeLoach,  As- 
sistant to  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  stated: 

Any  creed  or  action  which  promotes  dis- 
respect for  law  and  encourages  disobedience 
to  constituted  authority  produces  law- 
breakers. 

Ripples  caused  by  civil  disobedience 
widen,  encouraging  criminal  activity  at 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6,  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
todav  with  several  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  expand  and  improve 
our  food  stamp  program.  Tl^is  le.slslatlon 
will  remove  the  authorization  ceiling  on 
the  program  to  allow  increased  ixirtlci- 
pation  by  additional  countries  which 
want  food  stamp  programs  but  who  will 
not,  under  present  authorization  ceihngs, 
be  funded  r.cxt  >ear. 

The  Department  of  Asriculture  needs 
encouragement  and  support  in  its  efforts 


ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

CF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
light  of  recent  grave  events,  chief  of 
which  was  the  cold-blooded  slaying  of 
Senator  Kennedy,  our  people  are  asking 
one  another,  "What  is  liappening  to  our 
countrj'?"  They  are  appropriately  an- 
gered at  the  growing  lawlessness.  The 
days  of  the  "Wild  West"  era  in  our  his- 
tory are  dwarfed  by  this  decade's  crime 
in  the  streets. 

In  addition  to  the  Los  Angeles  tragedy 
our  newspapers  in  recent  days  liave 
headlined  the  almost  periodic  shooting 
of  policemen  in  Chicago,  the  .slaying  of 
two  marines  in  a  local  restaurant  and 
the  brutal  attack  on  a  local  physician 
while  he  was  on  an  errand  of  mercy. 

In  a  radio  editorial  a  few  days  ago 
radio  station  WMAL  touched  the  nub 
of  the  situation  when  it  insisted  that 
greater  consideration  be  given  the  plight 
of  the  victim  instead  cf  sympathy  for 
the  criminal. 

That  editorial  follows: 
Editorial  Comment  by  Radio  station  WMAL, 
June  3.  1968 
At  a  age  when  most  men  .are  long  retired, 
Dr.  Henry  Hadley  was  making  hou.se  calls  in 
the  toughest  areas  of  Washington.  He  was 
not  afraid.  He  had  w.lked  these  streets  for 
fiftv  vears  since  graduating  with  honors  from 
George  Washington  University.  He  treated 
generations  of  people  and  believed  everj-one 
knew  and  respected  him. 

Dr.  Hadley  was  on  an  early  moinlng  house 
call  last  w-eek  when  a  dozen  street-gang 
toughs  surrounded  the  74-year-old  physician. 
They  ripped  the  wallet  from  his  pocket, 
choked  him  with  his  tie.  bent  and  kicked 
him  In  the  face  and  left  him  for  dead. 

Later  the  doctor  reflected  from  his  hospital 
bed  that  he  had  probablv  dplivered  most  of 
those  boys.  He  fathered  two  sons  himself, 
both  of  Whom  became  noted  doctors.  He 
founded  a  hospital  here  named  in  his  honor. 
Dr   Hadlev  spent  most  of  his  life  preserving 
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the  lives  of  others.  To  a  dozen  young  hoods 
he  was  only  an  old  man  to  beat  and  rob. 
Let  this  community  be  righteously  angry. 
Let  us  insist  that  lawmakers  and  Judges  see 
the  side  of  crime's  victim  rather  than  the 
criminal's.  Whatever  the  cost,  let  vis  Insist 
that  order  be  restored  to  our  streets. 


I 


NATIONAL  SECURITY 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
VFW  magazine  for  June  1968  carries  an 
interesting  article  entitled  "National 
Security,"  written  by  Brig.  Gen.  J.  B. 
Hittle,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  retired. 

General  Hittle  invites  the  attention  of 
his  readers  to  the  fact  that  Vietnam  is  not 
the  only  crisis  that  che  United  States 
faces.  He  points  out  the  dangers  of  Rus- 
sian suppoit  of  Nasser  in  Egypt  and  cites 
the  example  of  Russian  military-  men 
deeply  entrenched  throughout  the  Egyp- 
tian Armed  Forces.  He  draws  a  parallel 
between  the  Soviet  support  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  their  war  of  aggression 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  material  sup- 
port that  they  are  now  giving  to  Egypt. 
This,  added  to  the  cjrowing  influence  of 
the  Russian  Na\T  in  the  Mediterranean, 
illustrates  how  deliberately  and  boldly 
the  Kremlin  is  making  its  move  against 
the  United  States  and  her  allies  in  two 
important  strategic  areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  innte  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  this  thoughtful  article 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follov.'s: 

National  Secttritt 

(By  Brig.  Gen.  J.  D.  Hittle.  US.  Marine  Corps. 

retired) 

Vietnam  isn't  the  only  crisis  we're  faced 
with. 

There's  a  major  crisis  In  the  Mediterranean. 
It  could  blow  up  into  a  shooting  war. 

Nasser  of  Eg>-pt  is  talking  tougher  and  his 
war  threats  are  more  pointed. 

There  should  be  no  question  as  to  why  he 
feels  he  can  act  more  warlike.  The  huge 
military  equipment  iosses  Egypt  suffered  fn 
the  desert  war  with  Israel  Just  about  a  vear 
ago  have  been  replaced 

And  no  one  .should  need  three  guesses  as 
to  where  the  tanks,  guns,  jets  and  missiles 
came  from. 

They  came  from  Russia.  Ever  since  Nassers 
army  was  blitzed,  Moscow  has  been  pouring 
military  supplies  into  Egypt. 

As  things  are  shaping'  up  in  the  troubled 
Mid-East,  it  looks  like  Nasser  has  a  virtually 
unlimited  source  of  mlUtary  equipment  in 
Russia. 

So.  once  again  the  Kremlin  is  the  trouble- 
maker. And  it  is  making  a  big  investment  in 
stirring  up  the  trouble. 

But  this  expensive  mischief-making  ha^  a 
fundajnental  and  long-range  purpose. 

Russia  is  using  Egypt  as  a  front  for  Com- 
munist penetration  of  the  Mediterranean 
world.  Once  again.  It's  an  example  of  how 
Russia  provides  the  plan  and  the  material 
means  for  someone  else  to  do  the  job. 

What  the  Kremlin  is  doing  in  the  case  of 
Egypt  is,  in  some  very  basic  ways,  similar  to 
how  the  Soviet  Union  is  backing  the  North 
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Vietnamese  in  their  war  of  aggression  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Without  the  material  support  of  Moscow, 
the  Red  aggression  against  South  Vietnam 
would  soon  fade.  Without  that  same  source 
of  support,  Nasser  wouldn't  be  rattling  his 
rockets  and  talking  as  If  war  is  inevitable 
In  the  Mid-East. 

But  It  would  be  sheer  nonsense  to  con- 
clude that  Nasser  Is  a  free  agent  in  making 
policy  To  the  contrary,  there  is  good  reason 
for  contending  that  Egypt  Is  little  more  than 
a  satellite  of  Russia, 

In  rearming  Egypt  after  the  desert  defeat, 
part  of  the  deal  was  for  Increased  Russian 
military  advisory  and  training  personnel  for 
Nasser's  armed  forces. 

The  result  Is  that  Russian  mlUtarv  men  are 
deeply  entrenched  throughout  the' Egyptian 
armed  forces 

And.  of  course,  this  means  strong  Soviet 
Influence,   perhaps  even  a   form  of  control. 

But  the  visible  spearhead  of  Russia's 
power.grab  in  the  Mediterranean  is  the  So- 
viet fleet    It's  modern  and  it's  growing. 

It  includes  missile  cruisers  and  submarines. 
In  addition.  It  now  has  amphibious  units. 
These  will  soon  have  added  power  when  the 
Kremlin  moves  one  of  it.s  new  helicopter  air- 
craft carriers  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Mediterranean  With  such  ships  carrving 
helicopters  and  about  1,000  amphibious 
troops,  Russia  has  the  means  of  swlftv  inter- 
vening in  Moscow-caused  trouble-spots  on 
the  rim  of  the  Mediterranean. 

All  of  which  illustrates  how  deliberately 
and  boldly  the  Kremlin  is  m.akint;  its  grab  for 
control  of  the  oll-rlch  Middle  East  and  the 
strategic  Mediterranean  waters. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


TO  PRESERVE  AND  DEFEND:  THE 
INDIVIDUAL'S  DUTY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  obvious 
reasons  in  our  orsanized  society  the  basic 
duty  of  the  State  should  be  to  provide 
protection  for  the  life  and  property  of 
the  individual  citizen. 

When  the  State  fails  or  refuses  to  pro- 
tect life  and  property— and,  by  omission, 
may  in  fact  encourage  crime  and  lawless- 
ness by  tolerance  of  the  criminal— does 
the  individual  have  any  duty  to  defend 
himself,  his  loved  ones  and  his  property.' 

The  answer  is  clearly  in  the  affirmative. 
All  States  and  civilized  systems  of  society 
recognize  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
bear  arms  in  self-defense  allowing  varied 
ranges  of  the  use  of  force  to  resist  force. 

The  history  of  our  country  is  replete 
with  instances  of  vigilantes  and  citizen 
groups  joining  for  mutual  defense  where 
there  was  no  law  or  where  the  law  had 
been  corrupted  by  selfish  interests. 

We  should  never  forget  that  those  in 
places  of  trust  who  refuse  society  its 
rightful  protection — those  who  bend  to 
promise  or  cooperate  with  blackmail  and 
intimidation  by  acts  of  omission  may  well 
become  parties  to  the  crime  themselves. 

How  bad  is  the  crime  situation?  I  in- 
clude a  report  of  cit  zens  arming  and  a 
clipping  on  a  district  judge's  comments 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  for 
June  4  and  an  interview  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Thomas  S.  Lane,  retired,  on  the  Manion 
Forum,  following: 


Citizen  Militia  Proposed  as  Backup  for 

Police 

(By  Anne  Christmas) 

Noting  that  many  citizens  in  Montgomery 
County  now  are  carrying  sldearms  to  and 
from  social  functions  for  protection,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Maryland  General  Assembly  has 
suggested  that  the  county  organize  a  citi- 
zens' militia  to  back  up  police  during  emer- 
gencies. 

Del  Edward  J.  Clarke,  R-Montgomery,  told 
the  county's  Criminal  Justice  Commission 
yesterday  that  "if  we  start  letting  people  or- 
ganize vigilante  groups,  this  county  is  in  for 
big  trouble." 

Clarke  said  he  had  attended  several  gath- 
erings during  the  past  week  where  other 
guests  displayed  guns  or,  in  one  case,  an 
Army-Issue  knife,  which  they  said  they  be- 
gan carrying  during  the  April  riots. 

"Several  said  they  kept  guns  in  the  glove 
compartments  of  their  cars,  and  some  wo- 
men showed  containers  of  tear  gas  or  Mace 
which  they  had  in  their  evening  purses." 
Clarke  said. 

"It  is  common  knowledge  that  many  peo- 
ple are  arming  themselves  for  what  they 
think  is  their  own  protection,  "  he  contin- 
ued. "It  goes  without  saying  that  this  is  a 
dangerous  situation  that  could  lead  to  dis- 
aster and  even  the  death  of  innocent 
people. 

"This  clearly  indicates  that  many  are 
scared  and  frustrated.  I  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  thought  as  to  how  to  relieve  some 
of  this  frustration  and  harness  their  energies 
in  the  right  direction." 

TRAINED    FOR  ASSIGNMENT,? 

He  suggested  a  police  reserve  force  of  citi- 
zens who  "could  be  trained  for  back-up  as- 
signments and  not  be  brought  into  disturb- 
ances unless  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
for  them  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  law 
and  order," 

According  to  Clarke's  proposal,  reservists 
would  have  no  more  power  of  arrest  while 
off  duty  than  a  citizen  has  in  making  a  rou- 
tine citizen's  arrest.  They  would  undergo 
training  by  the  police  department  and  would 
be  required  to  pass  a  physical  as  well  as  a 
psychological  aptitude  test. 

"It  is  highly  important  to  t.ike  ;;  psycho- 
logical test,  because  tlie  police  would  h,-ive  to 
be  certain  that  the  reservi.sts  would  maintain 
balance  and  calm  in  .■^in  emergency."  he  e.x- 
plained.  "They  could  be  used  not  only  in 
riots,  but  also  in  bad  traffic  situations,  air- 
plane crashes  or  any  other  unusuiil  occur- 
rences." 

Clarke  said  he  has  made  a  study  of  simi- 
lar programs  in  other  cities  and  has  found 
only  a  few  places  where  an  auxlliarv  has 
worked  successfully. 

Police  Supt.  James  S.  McAuIiffe  said  that 
locally,  Arlington  County  is  the  only  juris- 
diction which  has  an  auxiliary  police  force. 
armed  only  with  Mace  and  mghtj;tlcks,  and 
assigned  to  work  15  hours  a  month. 

The  14th  Precinct  In  Northeast  Washing- 
ton also  has  been  extremely  active  In  work- 
ing with  citizens,  and  the  proerram  there  has 
been  highly  successful.  McAuliffe  said. 

Clarke,  who  described  himself  as  a  hunter 
"when  I  have  time,"  said  a  gunsmith  told 
him  recently  that  "he  can't  find  enough 
handguns   to  answer   the   present  demand." 

"Everywhere  you  go,  people  are  talking 
about  arming  themselves,"  he  continued. 
"Montgomery  County  has  a  good  buffer  zone 
with  the  8th  Precinct  in  Washington,  but 
there  Is  an  avenue  of  hostility  leading  into 
SilveA-  Spring — Georgia  Avenue,  which  was 
close  to   the  April  disturbances." 

SUGGESTS  limited  SCALE 

Chairman  William  W.  Greenhalgh,  who 
also  Is  president  of  the  Montgomery  County 
Council,  suggested  that  "we  should  look  into 
this  on  a  limited  scale,  particularly  at  the 
training,   to   see   how   much   is   involved   in 


stepping  into  the  shoes  of  a  regular  police 
officer." 

Greenhalgh  proposed  a  small  group  of  about 
20  in  the  initial  experiment,  and  said  "the 
cost  certainly  would  not  be  exorbitant  ini- 
tially,  to   find   out   what  we  would   require." 

Clarke  recommended  getting  in  touch  with 
the  Bethesda  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
similar  civic  groups  for  early  work  on  the 
project, 

McAuliffe  wound  up  with  a  warning;  "We 
would  have  to  figure  exactly  what  we  would 
want  them  to  do,  and  how  they  would  be 
used,  or  they  would  not  stay  interested  In 
such  work  very  long." 


I  From  the  Washington   (DC.)   Evening  Star, 

June  4.  19681 

Judge  in  Riot  Cases  Criticizes  District 

(By  Donald  HlrzeU 
A  judge  criticized  District  officials  yester- 
day lor  what  he  termed  their  failure  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  April  riot  to  order  police 
to  make  arrests  and  enforce  the  law. 

Judge  Alfred  Burka  made  the  comment  in 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  first  group  sentencing  of  persons 
arrested  in  connection  with  the  riot.  Burka 
has  scheduled  group  sentencings  for  various 
dates  this  month 

Some  defendmts  have  been  sentenced  on 
riot-connected  charges  by  other  Judges,  but 
this  was  a  group  sentencing, 

"I  have  questioned  several  police  officers," 
Burka  said,  "and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  they  oper.ited  with  implicit  or  implied 
orders  not  to  make  arrests," 

He  added  that  there  appeared  to  be  no 
effort  to  liistill  in  the  public  mind  the  idea 
that  looters  would  be  arrested  and  prose- 
cuted, and  he  referred  to  the  fact  the  seven 
persons  ,sentenced  by  him  yesterday  said 
they  had  no  fear  of  arrest  when  they  went 
into  the  streets. 

He  also  condemned  those  who  took  part 
in  the  rioting,  declaring;  "People  we  were 
depending  upon  to  uphold  law  m  the  Dis- 
trict were  involved  in  the  disorder  and  very 
few  of  them  were  caught." 

PROBLEM   FOR   JUDGES 

Burka  said  judges  are  greatly  concerned 
about  sentencing  rioters  because  so  many  of 
the  defendants  have  no  previous  police  rec- 
ords and   are  family  men  with  steady  jobs. 

"If  we  don't  send  them  to  Jail,  it  Is  a  sign 
to  everyone  with  a  clean  record  that  he  is 
entitleci  to  one  free  ruling,  but  it  I  do  .  .  ." 

His  words  trailed  o!T,  and  then  he  looked  at 
the  l.i^t  man  i:i  tlie  sroup  he  sentenced  yes- 
terday and  said;  'Here  is  a  man  with  a  wife 
and  four  children  and  another  on  the  way 
who  is  working  steadily  to  support  his  fam- 
ily ,  .  ."  Again  his  voice  trailed  off  in  the 
middle  of  the  sentence 

He  then  sentenced  the  man.  Nathaniel 
Dodds,  51.  of  the  1100  block  of  10th  Street 
NW,  to  a  suspended  360-day  jail  term  and 
placed  him  on  probation  for  a  year  for  at- 
tempted burglary  II  (looting) . 

Dodds  is  in  a  sense  both  typical  and  un- 
typical of  the  rioter. 

WATCHED    THE    PEOPLE 

He  told  the  court  he  is  a  dishwasher  and 
makes  S58  a  week.  He  came  here  from  Mis- 
sissippi 15  years  ago  after  serving  a  fix- 
month  jail  "term  there  in  10.35  for  man- 
slaughter. 

He  had  no  arrest  record  since  being  in 
Washington,  until  April  5.  when  he  got  off 
work  and  went  home  and  sat  on  the  porch 
drinking  beer  and  watched  the  people  mill- 
ing about  on  the  streets. 

When  he  saw  people  carrying  television 
sets  and  other  items  up  the  street,  he  a^ked 
where  they  got  the  goods  and  was  told  they 
came  from  a  nearby  store. 

■I  saw  others  taking  things,  and  I  thought 
of  the  things  my  kids  needed,"  he  told  the 
court.  So  he  joined  the  looters  but  was  ar- 
rested before  he  got  anything. 


"Would  you  liave  gone  If  you  had  l^een 
warned  that  looters  would  be  arrested  or 
shot?  "  Burka  asked. 

"No.  sir,"  Dodds  replied.  "People  told  me 
the  police  weren't  arresting  anybody  and  I 
thought  it  was  all  right  since  everybody  else 
was  doing  It." 

He  said  he  saw  "lots  of  police  around,  but 
nob<xly  was  being  arrested," 

didn't    EXPECT    ARREST 

The  others  sentenced  yesterday  also  said 
they  did  not  expect  arrest.  They  also  said 
they  went  into  the  streets  because  every- 
taodv  else  was  looting. 

The  others  sentenced  had  good-paying 
Jobs,  unlike  Dodds,  with  one  making  $4  an 
hour  as  a  cement  finisher.  None  of  them 
graduated  from  high  school. 

Jessie  J.  Hinson.  Jr..  23,  of  the  500  block 
of  7th  Street  SE,  a  truckdriver  charged  with 
attempted  burgl.nry  II  and  petty  larceny,  re- 
ceived a  suspended  360-day  Jail  term  and 
was    placed    on    probation    for   two   years. 

He  had  one  previous  arrest  for  breaking 
and  entering  in  Lancaster,  S  C.  In  1962  but 
no  arrests  since  he  c.ime  to  Washington.  He 
told  the  judge.  "I  got  with  the  wrong  crowd" 
during  the  rioting  and  was  arrested.  He  Is 
married  and  ha-s  two  children. 

A.  D.  Huff.  36,  of  the  2100  block  of  4th 
Street  NE  had  no  arrest  record.  He  told 
Burka  he  completed  the  second  grade  before 
going  to  work  on  his  father's  fu-^m.  He  has 
been'  In  Washin-jton  eight  years  and  works 
as  a  cement  finisher. 

He  received  180  days  for  petty  larceny  and 
rioting,  with  the  sentence  suspended.  He  was 
placed  on  nrobation  for  one  year. 

John  H, 'walker,  22.  of  the  3400  block  of 
14th  Street  NW.  charged  with  attempted 
burglary  n  and  petty  larceny  after  his  arrest 
in  a  clothing  store,  received  a  suspended  180- 
day  sentence  and  was  fined  $100  and  placed 
on"  probation  for  one  year. 

Walker,  a  machine  operator  with  a  fifth- 
grade  education  and  a  native  of  Washington, 
was  bailed  out  after  his  arrest  by  his  em- 
ployer who  then  wTot€  a  letter  to  the  cotirt 
in  "which  he  described  Walker  as  "honest, 
trustworthy  and  a  loyal  employe." 

The  letter  stated,  according  to  Burka,  that 
Walker  on  numerous  occasions  had  been 
left  alone  in  the  plant  with  Large  sums  of 
money  and  never  took  one  cent.  His  boss 
wantiKl  him  back  on  the  job. 

Walker  said  that  when  he  entered  the 
clothing  store  there  were  policemen  two  doors 
away,  but  "I  didn't  think  about  police.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  that  I  would  be 
arrested" 

"How  do  you  feel  about  what  you  did 
now?"  Burka"  asked.  Walker  ropUed;  "Bad." 
Charles  E.  Dean.  19.  and  Dempsey  H.  Biwle, 
23.  came  to  Washlngtrin  from  Alabama  about 
four  and  a  half  to  five  years  aeo  and  live 
in  the  500  block  of  3rd  Street  NW.  Both  are 
employed  as  cement  workers  earning  $3-17  an 
hour  and  neither  had  an  arrest  record. 

Dean  completed  the  ninth  grade  and  Bowie 
the  .seventh  grade.  They  said  they  "saw  a 
bunch  of  other  people  walk  out  of  the  store" 
and  then  they  were  arrested. 

Both  were  charged  with  attempted  bur- 
glary II  and  received  suspended  360-day 
terms  and  were  fined  $100  each. 
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the  gun  and  26  rounds  of  luiununltlon  Car- 
roll said  he  planned  to  take  the  gun  home. 

The  last  of  the  eight  Ui  appear  before 
Burka  was  Sylvester  Burrows,  47,  of  the  1200 
block  of  5th  Street  NW,  who  w.is  charged 
with  attempted  burglary  and  rioting. 

He  previously  entered  a  guilty  plea  to  the 
charge.s,  but  when  he  came  l>efore  Burka 
yesterday  he  said  it  was  all  an  "uccldent." 

Burrows  claimed  that  on  April  5  he  was 
standing  near  a  liquor  store  when  a  crowd 
surged  by  him  and  the  next  thing  he  knew 
he  was  In  the  store,  where  he  was  arrested. 
The  judge  set  aside  the  guilty  plea  and  set 
a  trial  for  July  2. 


ONLY    ONE   GETS    JAIL 

Onlv  one  man  received  a  straight  jail  term. 
He  was  J:»mes  McDonald  Carroll,  31,  of  the 
first  block  of  Bryant  Street  NW.  He  was 
charged  with  carrying  a  pistol  without  a  per- 
mit. 

He  received  360  days  In  Jail  after  Burka 
reviewed  his  conviction  record,  including 
charges  of  petty  larceny,  assault  and  carrying 
a  dangerotiS  weapon. 

A  lifelong  resident  of  Washington.  Car- 
roll is  a  laborer  with  a  sixth-grade  education. 

He  claimed  he  h.ad  just  bought  a  .22-call- 
ber  pistol  from  a  vouth  on  the  street  when 
he  was  arrested.  Police  said  they  recovered 


(From  the  Manion  Forum.  May  19,  19681 
Protection  of  Person  and  Property:  When 

GOVERNMENT  RENEGES — RESPONSIBILITT 

Reverts  to  the  Individual 
(By  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  A,  Lane,  US    Army, 
retired,  president  of  Americans  for  Con- 
stitutional Action) 

Dean  Manion.  Every  day  our  news  Is  head- 
lined with  another  spectacular  defeat  for 
law  and  order.  On  the  campus  and  In  the 
streets  mob  rule  by  riot  is  the  new  disorder 
of  the  day.  Whenever  a  noisy  crowd  gathers 
now  you  "may  be  sure  that  additional  terms 
of  surrender  will  soon  be  announced  by  those 
in  charge  of  protecting  property  and  keeping 
the  peace.  This  prevailing  policy  of  reward- 
ing lawless  violence  is  eating  the  heart  out 
of  our  civilization  and  the  election  next  No- 
vember may  be  our  last  chance  to  choose 
public  officials  who  are  pledged  to  end  It. 

With  me  here  at  the  microphone  now  Is 
retired  Major  General  Thomas  A.  Lane 
(USAi .  He  is  now  President  of  the  respected 
Congressional  vote-rating  organization 
known  as  Americans  For  Constitutional  Ac- 
tion. General  Lane  Is  well  and  widely  known 
as  an  author,  lecturer  and  syndicated  col- 
umnist. He  has  some  definite  ideas  about 
the  present  peril  of  our  public  order  and  I 
am  anxious  for  you  to  hear  some  of  them. 
General  Lane,  welcome  to  the  Manion  Forum. 
General  Lane.  Thank  you.  Dean  Manion. 
In  our  society,  the  authority  of  government 
to  preserve  public  order  is  a  partial  grant 
of  the  citizens'  right  to  protect  himself  and 
his  property,  and  It  Is  conditioned  upon  the 
fulfillment  of  the  duty  by  government. 

When  government  defaults  on  Its  respon- 
sibilities, as  same  political  leaders  have  done 
by  tolerating  looting,  the  responsibility  for 
protecting  his  property  reverts  to  the  Indi- 
vidual Tlie  Individual  must  take  up  arms  In 
self-defense.  Those  politicians  who  allege 
that  they  have  saved  lives  by  tolerating  van- 
dalism a"re  retreating  from  civilization.  They 
mav  extenuate  widespread  property  destruc- 
tion but  civilization  cannot  do  so  and 
survive. 

During  the  April  burning  of  'Washington, 
some  store-owners  disregarded  the  police 
admonition  to  lock  up  and  leave  their  places 
of  business  during  curfew  hours.  They  took 
post  with  their  employees  in  defense  of  their 
property.  Thev  were  armed.  They  -were  suc- 
cessful."Though  a  few  incurred  minor  dam- 
age, the  owners  who  defended  their  property 
w-ere   generally  unmolested. 

If  the  alliance  of  public  officials  with  the 
black  revolutionaries  renders  our  police  pro- 
tection Ineffectual,  the  property  owner  Is  not 
without  recourse  In  a  community  where  the 
first  man  to  throw  a  Molotov  cocktail  through 
a  store  window  received  a  blast  of  buckshot 
in  the  belly,  arson  would  become  a  very  un- 
popular activity. 

In  one  Washington  suburb  the  Chief  of 
Police  advised  all  property  owners  to  take 
arms  in  defense  of  their  own  property  and 
to  call  on  him  for  assistance  when  needed. 
He  stated  frankly  that  his  fore*  was  t<xi  snvall 
to  prot««t  the  community  from  planned  In- 
surrection.  Tii?re   was   no   insurrection. 

One  Congressman  said  that  the  recent 
looting  and  arson  were  the  work  of  a  small 
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handful  of  men.  He  did  not  say  why  our 
police  failed  to  cope  with  this  handful  of 
men  The  answer  lies  In  the  politics  of  his 
party.  Why  did  Washington  authorities  ar- 
rest six  thousand  Individuals  but  not  Stolte- 
ly  Carmichael?  Why  did  they  allow  Car- 
michael  and  his  hoods  to  start  the  vandalism 
and  then  arrest  citizens  who  Joined  In  the 
looting  which  police  had  condoned? 

The  President  In  Washington  and  Liberal 
politicians  across  the  land  had  been  Inti- 
midated by  black  power.  They  had  accepted 
the  false  thesis  that  the  police  should  "con- 
tain" a  riot  by  allowing  looting  and  avoid- 
ing the  conflict  which  law  enforcement  might 
precipitate. 

This  toleration  of  vandalism  Is  the  cause  of 
the  riots.  It  enables  the  revolutionaries  to 
launch  the  community  on  a  looting  spree.  It 
provides  cover  for  their  work  of  arson  and 
sniping. 

Any  police  force  worth  its  salt  knows  who 
the  incendiaries  are.  It  could  apprehend 
them  at  the  beginning  of  their  activities  and 
prevent  the  riots.  But  today  these  black 
criminals  are  protected  by  politicians  who 
fear  that  resolute  action  against  the  lead- 
ers   would    alienate    the   entire   Negro   vot«. 

Some  y»ars  .igo,  an  American  officer  serv- 
ing hi  a  (spelgn  country  where  rioting  was 
threatened  met  the  leader  of  the  revolution- 
ary faction  .^.t  a  cocktail  party.  He  said  to 
the  local  hero:  "I  have  given  your  picture 
to  my  men  and  told  them  that  if  they  shoot, 
they  must  first  shoot  you."  There  was  no 
riot 

The  target  cities  of  these  attacks  are  tliose 
In  which  Liberal  officials  at  local  and  state 
level  feel  dependent  on  the  Negro  vot€  for 
election.  In  California,  where  Governor  Rea- 
gan has  set  a  no-nonsense  policy  of  enforc- 
ing the  law  against  all  violators,  only  minor 
disturbances  occurred.  He  has  set  a  standard 
of  resp>onslble  administration  to  which  the 
whole  country  should  subscribe. 

GOVERNOR'S    CHICKENS     COME     HOME    TO     ROOST 

After  the  burning  of  Baltimore.  Governor 
Splro  T.  Agnew  called  moderate  Negro  lead- 
ers to  a  special  meeting  He  berated  them  for 
not  opposing  the  militant  revolutionaries  who 
had  incited  the  riots  and  burned  the  city. 
His  was  the  righteous  anger  of  the  man  who 
has  worked  h.ird  for  civil  rights  and  has 
been  betrayed.  But  the  black  moderates  re- 
sented and  rejected  the  Governor's  lecture. 
Rightly  so. 

The  Governor  seemed  unaware  that  his 
own  policies  had  caused  the  burning  of  Balti- 
more. In  his  zeal  for  ci\il  rights,  he  had 
helped  to  spread  the  familiar  lies  about  a 
"century  of  discrimination"  which  the  black 
revolutionaries  had  authored  to  build  a  per- 
secution complex  in  the  minds  of  urban  Ne- 
groes. He  had  helped  to  build  the  psychosis 
which  would  in  time  be  used  to  Justify 
looting  and  arson.  Of  course,  he  promised  to 
right  these  imagined  wrongs  and  he  hofied 
thereby  to  win  the  gratitude  of  the  Negro 
voters. 

If  the  Governor  had  rejected  this  specious 
rationalization  of  Negro  poverty,  if  he  had 
said  that  In  this  country  every  man  ?ets 
what  he  earns  and  no  more,  if  he  had  backed 
the  so-called  Uncle  Toms  who  stood  for  Negro 
responsibility.  If  he  had  learned  the  lessons  of 
Newark  and  Detroit  instead  of  hailing  the 
studied  deception  of  the  President's  Riot 
Commi.ssion.  Baltimore  might  have  been 
spared  this  ordeal. 

Only  the  forked  tongues  of  civil  rights 
leaders  can  preach  non-violence  while  they 
Implant  in  the  minds  of  our  Negro  citizens  a 
sense  of  injury  which  begets  violence.  Un- 
happily, they  have  had  the  endorsement  of 
public  officials,  vocal  sectors  of  the  clergv  and 
aspiring:  politicians  in  spreading  the  lie  about 
Negro  deprivations  in  America. 

The  Johnson  consensus  has  embraced  and 
is  spreading  a  false  history  of  the  Negro  in 
America  which  is  demoralizing  in  its  effect. 
Negro  -Americans  are   not   the  downtrodden 
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victims  of  discrimination  and  oppression. 
They  are  without  question  the  moet  ad- 
vanced representatives  of  Negro  education 
and  Negro  skills  In  the  world  today.  Their 
wealth  and  literacy  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  the  white  and  yellow  nations  of  the 
world.  The  Negro  American  has  cause  to  be 
proud  of  the  progress  he  has  made  in  this 
country. 

The  United  States  Is  the  only  country 
where  white  men  fought  a  bloody  war  to 
free  the  Negro  slaves.  Since  emancipation, 
literally  millions  of  white  citizens  have  sus- 
tained educational  and  medical  institutions 
to  open  opportunity  to  our  Negro  citizens. 
Responsible  Negro  leaders  have  emerged  in 
the  professions  and  in  business  to  further 
the  welfare  of  their  people.  Until  the  past 
decade,  racial  harmony,  not  strife,  lias  been 
the  rule. 

No  man.  black  or  white,  gains  strength  of 
mind  and  character  by  living  on  unearned 
handouts.  The  Negro  American,  who  in  an 
earlier  era  had  held  his  own  In  the  quest  for 
wealth  through  work,  has  In  some  instances 
abandoned  the  quest  to  live  on  the  Federal 
dole.  Others,  embittered  by  Old  World  the- 
ories of  class  warfare,  have  turned  against 
America  and  become  the  tools  of  the  Com- 
munist class  warfare. 

The  great  mass  of  our  Negroes  are  work- 
ing and  prospering  with  America.  They  count 
their  blessings  as  Americans.  They  seek 
peace  and  order  In  which  to  raise  their  fami- 
lies and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labors.  But 
they  are  harassed  by  agitators  and  by  the 
psychological  brainwashing  projected  by 
U.S.  news  media. 

The  position  of  some  officials  that  tradi- 
tional protection  of  property  would  provoke 
racial  warfare  is  an  insult  to  our  black  citi- 
zens. It  Implies  that  a  substantial  sector  of 
the  black  community  Is  committed  to  van- 
dalism and  arson  when  all  evidence  shows  a 
small  handful  of  revolutionaries  to  be  re- 
sponsible. 

Large  numbers  of  local  citizens  have  been 
arrested  for  looting  in  the  riot-torn  areas, 
but  this  consequence  flowed  from  police 
toleration  of  the  looting.  When  public  officials 
declare  that  merchandise  in  designated  .stores 
may  be  taken  without  fear  of  arrest,  it  be- 
comes difficult  for  the  citizen  to  Judge  how 
far  he  can  go  before  the  police  crack  down. 

Some  are  arrested  for  what  others  are  per- 
mitted to  do.  But  these  are  not  citizens  who 
would  defy  police  to  break  the  law.  They  are 
drawn  into  the  lawlessness  by  police  j>ermls- 
siveness  and  by  mob  psychology.  Only  a 
iiandful  of  citizens  are  waging  insurrection. 
The  tragic  reality  which  we  face  Is  the  sub- 
mission of  public  authorities  to  these  crimi- 
nals. 

RAEBLE-ROUSEHS    tTSING    THE    POOR 

White  politicians,  unworthy  stewards  of  the 
public  trust,  have  embraced  the  Marxist  dis- 
tortion of  history  advanced  by  revolutionaries 
within  their  own  ranks.  They  have  rent  our 
domestic  transquility.  Now  the  poor  are  be- 
ing dragooned  Into  a  march  on  Washington. 
Most  of  our  poor  are  too  smart  to  become 
pawns  of  the  rabble-rousers,  but  there  will  be 
some  who  come  for  pay  or  for  excitement.  The 
bj-waj-s  are  being  scoured  for  thera. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  march  Is  to  in- 
timidate Congress.  Leaders  say  the  poor  will 
camp  in  ^V.^shington  until  demands  for  new 
legislation  and  new  appropriations  are  met. 
President  Johnson  says  no  man  can  guarantee 
that  such  a  mob  scene  will  not  erupt  in  vio- 
lence. We  know  that.  We  also  know  that  the 
President  could  avoid  the  prospect  of  violence 
by  prohibiting  the  march.  In  fact,  It  is  his 
clear  duty  to  do  so. 

The  purpose  of  having  a  Federal  city  Is  to 
assure  the  Security  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. Here  the  Federal  government  exercises 
a  police  power  which  It  does  not  have  within 
the  states.  It  is  the  specific  repponslbllity  nf 
the  District  of  Columbia  Government,  which 
President  Johnson  reorganized  last  year,  to 
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protect   the   Federal   government   from  mob 
violence. 

The  poor  people's  march  is.  on  Its  face,  not 
a  lawful  program.  Its  purpose  of  Intimida- 
tion (not  petition)  is  unlawful.  Its  pro- 
claimed defiance  of  permit  requirements 
challenges  District  law.  Violence  is  implicit 
In  Its  program. 

Why  does  the  President  coi^done  such  an 
affront  to  the  Congress.'  Is  this  another  mob 
action  to  advance  his  legislati\e  :ums?  Or  is 
he  too  fearful  of  his  own  political  adherents 
to  restrain  them? 

In  commenting  upon  his  Committee  in- 
vestigation of  riots.  Senator  John  McClellan, 
of  Arkansas,  saldi  "I  think  there  have  been 
public  utterances  by  government  leaders 
that  could  be  Interpreted  as  encouraging — 
certainly  not  as  discouraging — violence,  roit- 
Ing,  law  violation  and  what  is  called  civil 
disobedience. 

"The  President  of  the  United  States,  as  I 
recall,  once  addressed  a  group  o:i  the  White 
House  lawn  as  'fellow  revolutionaries."  That 
certainly  carried  a  connotation  to  dissident 
groups  that  he  was  very  much  in  sympathy 
with  methods  used.  Violence,  of  course,  is 
associated  with  a  revolution.  At  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  the  President  used  the 
motto  of  civil  right  activists.  'We  shall  over- 
come.' " 

In  discussing  the  poor  people's  march  on 
Washington,  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd.  of  West 
Virginia,  who  is  well  versed  in"  District  of 
Columbia  affairs,  suggested  that  our  Republic 
may  be  on  the  road  to  Its  ultimate  downfall. 
Asked  to  prescribe  an  antidote.  Senator  Byrd 
saidi  "I  suggest  that,  first  of  all.  our  coun- 
try needs  strong,  courageous  leadership.  ' 
This  is  indeed  a  telling  commentary  upon 
the  Presidency  by  a  leader  of  the  majority 
party. 

In  these  times  of  urban  anarchy,  there  is 
a  clear  obligation  upon  the  President  to 
stand  firmly  for  law  and  order,  to  condemn 
and  oppose  the  revolutionary  propaganda 
which  is  fanning  the  flames  of  class  warfare 
in  our  cities.  How  strange  that  he  should 
stand  silent  In  a  time  of  crisis! 

You,  my  fellow  citizens,  must  make  your 
own  Judgment  of  these  events.  It  Is  ray  judg- 
ment that  we  are  facing  a  massive  failure  of 
our  political  leadership.  The  corruption  of 
power  has  emasculated  our  public  officials. 
We  must  draw  into  the  public  -service  vigor- 
ous and  fearless  men  who  ■will  place  the 
public  good  above  every  clamor  of  faction 
and  who  will  restore  in  all  citizens  a  new 
birth  of  patriotism.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of 
our  honest  citizens  to  place  the  election  of 
such  officials  above  every  consideration  cf 
party. 

To  you.  Dean  Manlon,  I  offer  my  sincere 
thanks  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  your 
radio  audience. 

Dean  Manion.  Thank  you.  General  Lane. 

My  friends,  be  sure  that  every  candidate 
for  every  office  Is  forced  to  take  a  stand  on 
this  controlling  Issue  of  mob  rule.  Don't  let 
any  of  these  office-seekers  buy  votes  by 
promising  to  coddle  criminals. 


THE  LONELY  ONES 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6,  1968 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
I  received  a  poem  from  a  cood  constitu- 
ent of  mine,  Mrs.  Betty  Block  of  147 
Highland  Street.  Jersey  City.  N.J. 

If  ever  there  was  a  mere  eloquent  ap- 
peal to  the  Members  of  this  House  and 
the  Senate  as  well,  than  th'^t  submitted 
by  Mrs.  Block.  I  cannot  recall  it.  Rich, 
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abundant  America  has  done  so  little  to 
bring  sunshine  into  the  lives  of  our  senior 
citizens.  I  hope  all  Members  will  read 
the  few  lines  Mrs.  Block  has  sent  to  me. 

I  urge  all  Members,  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike,  to  read  and  harken  unto 
these  poignant  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  i)lace  Mrs.  Block's  poem  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  poem  follows: 

The  Lonely  Ones 
I  sit  here,  in  my  lonely  room. 
Hoping  that  death,  will  come  to  me  soon. 

Thinking  of  my  youth,  long  gone  bye- 
But  no  more  tears  come  to  my  tired  eyes. 

And  at  night.  I  go  to  bed. 

Where  I  can  rest,  my  aching  head. 

Once  I  had  friends  and  a  family. 

And  my  life  was  useful  and  full  of  gayety. 

But  now  that  I  am  aged,  and  alone. 
No  more  can  I.  on  this  earth  roam. 

So.  wont  someone,  please  knock  at  my  door, 
And  I  promise,  that  I  wont  be  a  bore. 

And  If  someone,  this  will  perchance  to  read, 
I  hope  It  win  help,  to  the  plight  of  the  aged, 
give  heed. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  BREAK- 
DOWN OF  LAW  AND  ORDER 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1968 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
heretofore  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Judge  Samuel  S. 
Lelbowltz  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York  before  the  Brooklyn  Bar  A.ssocia- 
tion  on  May  23. 1968,  and  which  was  pub- 
lished on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  last 
week  by  the  New  York  Law  Journal. 

Judge  Leibowitz'  experience  as  a 
lawyer  and  as  a  judge  enables  him  to  be 
knowledgeable  on  the  subject  of  law  en- 
forcement. Prior  to  ascending  the  Bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  he 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  defense 
lawj'ers  in  the  Nation.  His  record  as  a 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York  establishes  his  reputation  as  one 
of  the  most  highly  respected  judges  In 
the  country. 

As  everyone  familiar  with  our  system 
of  government  knows,  the  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  and  the  suppression  of  public  mis- 
chief lies  with  the  localities. 

The  principal  diflBculty  is  that  Con- 
gress has  passed  so  many  laws  at  the 
behest  of  recent  Chief  Executives,  in- 
cluding Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson,  restricting  the  activity  of 
law-abiding  citizens  and  the  police  so 
that  these  oflBcials  at  the  local  level  are 
in  many  instances  afraid  to  exert  the 
force  necessarj'  to  effect  an  arrest  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  they  may  be  indicted 
in  some  distant  Federal  court  for  violat- 
ing somebody's  so-called  civil  rights. 

Another  diflBculty  is  in  getting  convic- 
tions of  the  lawless  because  of  the  rulings 
of  the  Warren  court.  Prior  to  the  advent 
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of  the  Warren  court,  the  States  were  free 
to  establish  their  own  rules  of  evidence 
and  their  own  court  piocedures  and  tlie 
Federal  Government  e.stablished  the  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  in  the  Federal 
courts. 

In  short,  the  Chief  Executives,  the 
Congress,  and  the  Supreme  Court  have 
by  their  actions  intimidated,  hobbled, 
and  impeded  the  police  and  the  local 
law-enfoi'cement  oflQcials.  The  Congress 
should  reijeal  some  of  tlie  laws  wliich 
they  have  enacted  and  .should  pass  other 
laws  nullifying  and  negating  many  of 
these  outrageous  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  Unless 
this  is  done  and  the  States  and  localities 
are  left  free  to  enforce  the  law,  we  will 
have  more  violence  and  more  innocent 
people  will  be  maimed,  wounded,  or 
murdered. 

Racial  unre.st  and  hatreds  are  running 
i-ampant  through  the  land,  most  of  which 
was  .'.pawned  a: id  fo.stered  by  the  inepti- 
tude of  a  large  group  of  misguided  people 
who  claim  to  be  promoting  racial  peace 
when,  in  fact,  they  are  .sewing  the  seed 
of  discord  and  strife. 

In  view  of  the  breakdown  of  law  and 
order  which  exi.sts  in  this  country  today, 
particularly  here  in  the  National  Capital, 
I  hope  that  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
others  will  read  the  excellent  address  of 
Judge  Leibowitz.  wliich  is  as  follows: 
[From    the    New    York    Law    Journal,    May 

27.    19681 

The  Tritth  About  the  Breakdown  of  Law 

AND  Order — I 

(By  Samuel  S.  Leibowitz) 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  at  home  with  my 
brothers  at  the  Bar.  I  have  lived  in  the  court- 
room all  of  my  adult  life,  and  I  have  a  warm 
affection  for  the  members  of  our  profession. 
Crime— yes.  vicious  crime — Is  so  rampant 
that  if  something  sensible  and  coungeous  Is 
not  done  !n  a  hurry,  sheer  chaos  will  engulf 
our  people.  All  of  us  have  been  regaled  on 
LeiW  Day,  May  1,  by  the  proclamations  In- 
toned by  the  very  t.opflight  leaders  of  our 
country.  However,  it  is  high  time  to  imple- 
ment the  Law  Day  speeches — these  Law  Day 
cerenionies  where  lawyers  and  Judges,  largely 
talking  to  each  other  in  qu:isl-incestuous  ver- 
bal intercourse,  outdo  each  other  politely 
praising  our  laws  and  otir  le<ral  Institutions, 
but  only  occasionally  shedding  some  mild 
polite  tea.rs  concenung  the  ineptitude  and 
weakness  in  the  law's  enforcement. 

The  population  of  London  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  New  York  City.  It,  too,  has 
its  tensions  between  its  ethnic  groups,  its 
poverty,  its  slums.  Yet  the  London  bobby 
does  not  even  carry  a  weapon  such  as  a  gun 
or  billy. 

I  sat  with  Sir  Richard  Jaclcson,  the  head  of 
Scotland  Yard.  Sir  Richard,  with  a  roguish 
twinkle,  askrd,  "Judge,  how  many  criminal 
homicides  did  you  have  during  last  year  In 
your  city?"  Of  course,  I  knew  the  answer.  And 
although  my  face  got  red,  I  had  to  admit, 
•Abouf  700" 

'We  here  in  London,"  Sir  Richard  com- 
mented, "average  only  between  35  and  40." 

Why,  I  ask  you,  is  there  this  difference  In 
the  liomlcide  rate  in  these  two  English- 
speaking  cities?  Why  da  we  have  .■'uch  a 
deluge  of  crime?  .attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  reports  that  in  1967  our  population  had 
increased  2  per  cent  while  the  crime  rate  sky- 
rocketed 15  per  cent.  In  New  York  City  tlie 
rate  zoomed  25  per  cent. 

Only  a  few  ye.ars  ago  the  gunning  down  of 
a  shopkeeper  was  front-page  news.  Today, 
stick-ups,  muggings,  rapes,  arson,  even  mur- 
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der,  are  so  commonplace  that  they  have  prac- 
tically lost  their  news  value. 

As  evening  falls  in  our  sprawling  city, 
grown  men  cower  in  their  homes  with  their 
wives  and  children  about  them;  our  resi- 
dential streets  are  nighttime  challenges  for 
only  the  bravest. 

The  evening  after  the  assa?s!natlnn  of 
Martin  Luther  King  you  looked  at  television 
depleting  the  riot  in  Harlem.  You  saw  the 
rioters  before  your  ^c^l'  eyes  as  they  were 
burning,  smashing  store  windows,  and  lo.>t- 
ing.  You  saw  them  brazenly  lifting  out  tele- 
vision sets,  carting  away  loads  of  groceries. 
One  woman  was  pulling  out  a  large  stuffed 
chair  from  a  ruined  furniture  ttore.  These 
lawbreakers  did  not  hurry.  They  did  all  their 
nefarious  work  calmly,  and  many  of  them 
chuckled  as  they  went  about  their  business. 
Standing  by  helplessly  was  a  group  of  police 
officers,  without  lifting  a  finger  The  word 
had  been  pa-ssed  along  to  them  to  "cool  it." 

Ladles  and  gentleman,  without  respect  for 
law  and  order,  only  anarchy  must  result  and 
our  democracy  must  die. 

The  president  of  Columbia  University 
should  have  called  for  the  police  Immedi- 
ately and  had  tho.se  campus  hoodlums  evicted 
from  the  five  buildings  that  they  had  seized. 
Instead  he,  too,  "cooled  It"  for  days  on  end 
and  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  Insurrection 
wotild  subside. 

Finally,  after  they  had  paralyzed  this  great 
university,  he  came  to  his  senses  and  he 
ordered  the  police  to  eject  these  marauders. 
Not  only  did  the  police  have  to  contend  with 
these  intellectual  hoodlums  holed  up  in  the 
.-elzed  buildings,  but  also  with  the  mob  of 
their  sympathizers  outside. 

Of  course,  there  was  a  melee  before  the  po- 
lice could  restore  a  semblance  of  order.  Un- 
doubtedly, a  few  of  the  policemen  may  have 
been  a  bit  unnecessarily  rough  during  the 
turmoil,  a  bloody  nose  here,  a  kick  In  the 
shins  there.  All  of  us  are  unalterably  opposed 
to  Illegal  violence,  whether  on  the  part  of  a 
civilian  or  on  the  part  of  a  police  officer,  and 
those  proven  guilty  of  such  conduct  should 
be  called  to  account.  But  all  that  we  heard 
from  the  left-wing  shouters  and  bleeding- 
hearts  was  "police  brutality." 

Nearby,  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  on  a  bed 
of  pain,  with  his  body  in  traction,  was  Patrol- 
man Frank  Giocondl  suffering  from  a  severe 
back  Injury.  The  doctors  reported  that  he 
may  not  be  able  to  ever  walk  again  if  the 
major  surgical  operation  they  were  planning 
was  not  successful. 

On  another  bed  lay  Sergeant  Bernard 
Swalse.  He  had  been  kicked  In  the  chest  by 
cne  of  the  darlings  who  gave  the  police  such 
a  devil  of  a  time.  The  sergeant  sustained  an 
Injury  to  his  heart.  For  a  time  he  hovered 
between  life  and  death.  Of  course,  no  tears 
were  .shed  for  this  police  officer  injured  in 
the  line  of  duty. 

About  700  alleged  distiu^bers  were  arrested 
.-^nd  taken  off  to  court.  What  Is  your  calcu- 
lated guess:  Win  one — yes.  only  one — ever 
see  the  Inside  of  a  Jail?  Frankly.  I  don't 
know,  nor  will  I  predict  what  the  courts  will 
do.  At  any  rate.  I  hope  that  the  courts  do  not 
lend  a  receptive  ear  to  "cool  it." 

Will  the  insurrectionists  who  hoisted  the 
flag  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  from  the  windows  of 
the  barricaded  buildings,  who  seized  the 
dean  and  held  him  captive  for  a  day.  who 
tore  the  president's  office  to  pieces — will 
these  miscreants  be  expelled,  as  they  should 
be?  Or  will  they  get  off  with  Just  a  warning: 
"Be  a  good  boy  and  don't  do  it  again." 

The  screaming  headlines  in  the  press  tell 
today's  sorry  mess:  "Rebels  Invade  Columbia 
Again.  Kirk  Calls  Cops  to  Oust  Them!" 

And  insurrection  has  spread  to  so  many 
of  the  college  campuses  across  the  land  that 
the  new  battle  cry  Is:  "Cool  It,  brother.  To 
hell  with  the  'awV' 

A  few  days  ago  In  Brownsville  another  out- 
rageous defiance  of  law  and  order  occurred. 
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An  organization  of  so-called  community  sa- 
vants and  their  militant  cohorts  from  other 
sections  of  the  city  brazenly  barred  thirteen 
teachers  from  entering  the  school  to  perform 
their  duties.  No  formal  charges  were  leveled 
against  these  teachers;  no  hearings  were 
held.  They  were  Just  given  the  "bums  rush." 
as  they  say  In  the  vernacular,  or  the  "lock- 
out." This,  too  was  a  form  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence  In  sum.  "To  hell  with  the  law!" 

Into  this  mess  stepped  the  leader  of  the 
teachers'  union,  and  In  outraged  tones  he 
called  for  police  Intervention  because  he  al- 
leged that  the  law  had  been  violated  by  this 
community  group.  He  rightfully  spoke  about 
due  process  of  law  that  had  been  denied 
these  teachers 

However,  my  mind  g^es  back  only  a  few 
months  Wasn't  he  the  same  man  who  him- 
self violated  the  law  when  he  paralyzed  the 
school  system  by  calling  a  teacher  strike? 
On  this  occasion,  too,  we  had  the  spectacle 
of,  mind  you,  an  educator  saying  In  effect. 
"To  hell  with  the  law  whlcn  forbids  this 
strike.  We  will  do  as  we  damn  please,  be- 
cause we  don't  like  the  law."  And  wasn't  he 
the  very  man  who  brazenly  and  contemptu- 
ously violated  a  lawful  mandate  of  our  Su- 
preme ConrJ  that  issued  an  injunction  to 
cal!  off  thls.^trlke? 

How  in  the  name  of  common  sense  are  you 
going  to  have  law  and  order  Instead  of  An- 
archy if  every  individual  proclaims  himself 
a  self-appointed  oracle  who,  holding  the  law 
to  be  immoral,  resorts  to  this  sort  of  tactics? 
Even  if  you  are  not  a  true  conscientious 
objector,  all  you  have  to  do  is  cry  out  that 
the  Viet  Nam  war  Is  Immoral.  Well,  that  set- 
tles i:  as  far  as  you  are  concerned.  When 
Uncle  Sam  sends  for  you  to  serve  In  the 
armed  forces  of  your  country*,  you  simply 
spit  In  his  face,  tear  up  your  draft  card,  and 
throw  it  Into  a  bonfire  together  with  the 
cards  of  your  fellow  slackers.  You  might  even 
toes  In  tile  Stars  and  Stripes  to  add  fuel  to 
the  fire.  Go  to  prison  if  you  must,  and  when 
you  come  out  you  will  be  welcomed  back 
with  open  arms  by  t'ne  deans  of  famous  seats 
of  learning  in  the  Cnlted  States. 

When  It  comes  to  the  most  vital  bastion 
that  Is  e.xpected  to  hold  back  the  flood  of 
crime  that  is  Inundating  us,  it  Is  the  crimi- 
nal courts  upon  which  we  must  eventually 
rely,  no  matter  how  efficient  the  police  and 
the  prosecutors  may  be. 

The  New  'Vork  Times,  on  Its  front  page  of 
this  past  Monday,  headlined  "Fear  of  Mug- 
gers Looms  Large  in  Public  Concern  Over 
Crime."  The  Times  Investigation  disclosed 
the  following  three  broad  conclusions: 

1 1 )  The  average  mvigger  strikes  many  times 
before  he  is  arrested. 

(2)  Even  when  he  Is  arrest-ed  and  con- 
victed, he  will  prowl  the  streets  again  in  a 
relatively  short  time. 

(3  I  The  time  he  spent  behind  bars  is  un- 
likely to  furnish  him  with  any  meaningful 
rehabilitative  treatment. 

The  Times  survey  found  that  80  per  cent 
of  the  defendants  had  been  arrested  at  least 
once  before,  and  40  per  cent  had  been  ar- 
rested five  or  more  times.  Many  of  these 
criminals  nonetheless  w-ere  let  off  with  a  plea 
of  guilty  to  misdemeanors,  the  limit  of  sen- 
tence being  one  year. 

The  Times  reports  a  typical  case!  A  lady 
was  walking  along  the  street.  Suddenly  a 
thug  grabbed  her  purse.  She  fought  back  In 
the  struggle  the  criminal  slashed  her  arm 
and  leg  with  his  knife  She  screamed.  A  pa- 
trolman chased  and  apprehended  the  mugger. 
He  was  charged  with  assault  and  robbery, 
which  calls  for  a  maximum  sentence  of  fif- 
teen years.  This  criminal  had  been  arrested 
before,  once  for  auto  theft  and  once  for  pos- 
session of  burglar  tools. 

What  do  you  think  happtened  to  him  when 
he  faced  the  Judge?  He  was  permitted  to 
plead  guilty  to  assault  In  the  third  degree, 
a  mere  misdemeanor,  and  sentenced  to  si.x 
months  In  Jail.  With  time  for  good  behavior 
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this  rascal  didn't  have  to  bother  to  take  his 
shoes  off  when  he  got  to  Rikers  Island  Peni- 
tentiary for  fear  of  missing  the  ferryboat 
back  to  Manhattan  to  again  carry  on  his 
business  of  mugging. 

I  simply  cannot  understand  the  logic  of 
some  of  the  procedure  on  the  day  of  sen- 
tencing In  our  criminal  courts.  There  stands 
the  lawyer  for  the  defendant  making  his 
plea  for  leniency,  and  If  perchance  he  feels 
that  the  sentence  Is  excessive,  he  flies  his 
appeal  for  a  reduction  thereof  But  there,  too, 
stands  the  represent<ttive  of  the  people,  the 
District  Attorney,  He  Is  as  silent  as  a  tomb. 
And  even  though  the  courthouse  may  have 
been  given  away  to  the  sentenced  defendant, 
he  has  no  right  t-o  appeal.  I  would  therefore 
recommend  to  the  Legislature  of  out  state  to 
remedy  this  incongruity,  so  that  at  least  the 
rights  of  the  people  are  not  denigrated  lij 
this  fashion. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  our  judges  are 
above  suspicion  as  to  their  Integrity.  With 
some  rare  exception  It  is  not  fair  to  saddle 
the  blame  on  the  shoulders  of  our  judiciary. 
However,  they,  too,  are  now  under  pressure 
to  "cool  It,"  but  for  a  different  reason. 

Our  criminal  courts  are.  in  plain  terms, 
"pressure-cookers."  Unlike  the  civil  case 
which,  unfortunately,  languishes  for  years 
before  it  sees  the  inside  of  the  civil  court- 
room, the  criminal  merchandise  must  be 
cleared  off  the  shelves  pronto,  because  there 
Is  figuratively  speaking,  the  truckman  out- 
side who  dally  Is  reaJy  to  dump  larger  and 
larger  loads  of  criminal  business  on  the  door- 
step of  the  courthouse.  The  defendant  must 
uiider  our  constitution  be  accorded  the  right 
to  a  speedy  trial  or  the  case  will  go  "out 
of  the  window,"  as  they  s,ny  In  common 
parlance. 

Thus,  at  all  costs,  the  criminal  calendar 
must  be  moved.  The  courts  are  under  ter- 
rific pressure  to  dispose  of  cases  by  pleas. 
The  criminal  defendant  knows  the  score  He 
knows  full  well  that  this  Is  a  "buyer's  mar- 
ket." He  can  dictate  to  the  District  Attorney 
and  the  court  what  bargain  price  he  will  pay 
for  his  crime.  "Either  you  give  me  the  plea 
and  the  sentence  I  demand  or  I'll  say.  'Trial! 
Trial !'  "  He  knows  even  before  he  reaches 
the  courtroom  that  he  Is  in  the  driver's  seat, 
that  the  District  Attorney  and  the  court  .■^Im- 
ply  must  knuckle  down  to  him.  or  else! 

Consider  the  Interminable  court  proceed- 
ings that  are  required  to  even  approach  a 
final  conclusion  of  a  criminal  case.  You  will 
recall  that  it  took  eleven  long  years  to  bring 
the  Chessman  case  to  a  finish. 

No  one  points  an  accusing  finger  at  the 
fairness  of  the  British  courts  of  justice.  Yet 
If  a  murderer  is  convicted  In  England  and 
he  Is  sentenced  to  death,  within  only  a 
few  weeks  thereafter  his  appeal  is  heard  by 
the  Criminal  Court  of  Appeals  sitting  en 
banc.  After  oral  arguments,  the  Judges  re- 
tire to  deliberate.  Arriving  upon  a  conclu- 
sion, they  return  to  the  bench  and  either 
affirm  or  reverse  the  conviction.  If  affirmed, 
shortly  thereafter  the  Home  Office,  which 
Is  the  pardoning  agency  In  England,  deter- 
mines whether  the  death  penalty  shall  be 
commuted  to  life  Imprisonment  or  that  the 
convict  should  be  executed.  The  case  Is  closed. 
Finis.  Who  has  ever  complained  about  the 
fairness  of  British  Justice?  But  not  so  In  our 
country. 

Our  criminal  trial  courts  are  confronted 
with  still  another  headache.  In  our  city, 
judges  sit  In  a  certain  numbered  part  of  the 
court  during  one  month  and  are  then  moved 
to  another  part  of  the  court  the  following 
month.  The  defendant's  case,  however,  re- 
mains In  the  one  part,  and  he  Is  fully  aware 
of  that  system.  Thus,  If  his  case  Is  scheduled 
before  what  he  considers  a  "tough"  Judge, 
he  employs  every  miserable  stratagem  In  or- 
der to  steer  the  case  away  from  that  Judge 
and  Is  hoping  that  the  judge  who  follows 
Is  a  "good  guy"  or  "sweetheart." 
It  will  open  your  eyes  In  wonderment  as 
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to  what  Is  going  on  If  you  will  only  read  the 
dissenting  opinion  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  by  Judge  Leonard  Moore,  reported 
in  United  States  ex  rel.  Davis  v.  The  Warden 
(.386  Fed.  2d  611). 

If  convicted,  whether  by  plea  or  trial,  this 
does  not  end  the  case  by  any  means.  If  he 
should  lose  his  appeals,  he  is  now  armed 
with  the  two  other  weapons  that  have 
swamped  our  trial  and  appellate  courts, 
namely,  coram  nobis  and  habeas  corpus.  The 
convicted  criminal  cries  out  that  "Every- 
body done  me  wrong.  The  judge  coerced  me 
Into  pleading  guilty.  The  prosecutor  reneged 
on  his  promise  of  a  light  .sentence.  My  covm- 
sel  was  Incompetent  and  sold  me  out  My 
constitutional  rights  were  violated."  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  points  he  raises.  There 
are  others,  so  bizarre  that  they  border  on 
never-never  land. 

(From   the  New  York  Law  Journal.  Mav  28. 
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The  Th'.'th   .^BOUT  the  Breakdown  of  Law 

AND  Order — II 

I  By  Samuel  S    Leibowitz) 

In  every  prison  In  our  state  there  is  a  well- 
stocked  law  library.  There  tlie  Jailbirds  are 
conning  over  the  volumes,  especially  those 
dealing  with  petitions  for  coram  nobis  and 
habeas  corpus.  You  would  be  amazed  if  you 
read  some  of  these  petitions  pages  and  pages 
of  them,  citing  everv  decision  of  the  state  and 
federal  courts,  whether  apposite  or  othenvlse. 
In  many  cases  the  petitioner  allege;  a  fact- 
ual question,  and  the  trial  court  Is  bound 
to  grant  him  a  hearing.  He  must  then  be 
transported  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
prison  to  the  courtroom,  .iccompnnied  by 
prisoii  guards,  at  a  considerable  expen.'se.  of 
course,  to  the  taxpayers  Lawyers  are  assigned. 
But  If  the  petitioner  loses,  again  appeal  .ifter 
appeal  follows, 

I  had  one  convict  before  me  thirteen  times. 
On  each  occasion  he  set  forth  a  new  com- 
plaint. The  other  day  when  after  a  long  hear- 
ing I  denied  his  petition,  as  he  was  being 
escorted  back  to  his  cell  he  looked  over  his 
shoulder  at  me  .md  said,  "Hey,  Judge.  I'll  have 
another  one  for  you  before  the  sun  goes 
down,"  I  have  lost  count  of  the  number  of 
his  appeals  that  are  now  floating  around  the 
various  appellate  courts. 

On  May  17.  the  papers  carried  a  large  ad- 
vertisement, which  I  am  sure  many  of  you 
read.  The  headline  read  "Save  Our  Courts. 
Protect  Public  Safety!  The  Public  Is  In  Dan- 
ger For  Lack  Of  Enough  Judges."  I  was  in- 
terested in  a  quote  by  District  Attorney  Aaron 
A.  Koota  of  Kings  County.  He  wrote:  "Be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  judges,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  have  plea  bargaining  or  copping  of 
pleas  In  many  criminal  cases.  This  is  an  in- 
vitation for  criminals  to  commit  other  crimes, 
knowing  that  the  penalty  will  not  be  severe." 

No  one  can  gainsay  this  truth.  We  are  In  a 
death  struggle  with  the  enemy  and  we  as 
judges  must  sacrifice  our  comfort  If  we  are  to 
spare  Innocent  citizens  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  hordes  of  dangerous  creatures 
that  abound.  The  defendants  must  be  taught 
that  one  shade  off  the  Indictment,  except  in 
rare  instances.  Is  all  the  bargain  he  can  expect 
if  he  pleads  guilty:  that  the  court  will  never 
stoop  to  commit  Itself  to  the  promise  of  a 
light  sentence  under  anv  circumstances.  In 
order  to  Induce  him  to  "cop  a  plea." 

Today.  May  23.  1968.  here  in  Brooklyn,  and 
also  In  the  other  counties  of  our  city,  how 
many  misdemeanor  pleas  were  taken  on 
felony  arrests?  What  were  the  circum- 
stances' Today,  May  23.  1968,  how  many 
slaps  on  the  wrist  were  given  dangerous 
criminals  arrested  for  serious  crimes?  Today. 
May  23.  1968.  how  many  judges,  obsessed  by 
the  ever-mounting  court  calendars,  made 
"dispositions" — giving  away  the  courthouse 
just  to  get  nd  of  the  case. 

Our  newspapers,  that  devote  dally  ac- 
counts to  box  scores  of  ballgames  and  league 
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standings,  and  columns  to  sports  reminis- 
cences, and  headlines  to  demagogues  and  to 
violence,  must  join  the  fight  not  simply  by 
only  reporting  the  sensational  crime  and  the 
sensational  .irrest  but  by  gUinp  tlie  public 
the  day-by-day  box  scores  on  what  happens 
to  the  criminal  cases  in  our  courts. 

After  all  these  years  as  defense  counsel, 
for  so  many  of  the  kings  and  princes  of  the 
empires  of  crime,  I  have  taken  to  the  Bench 
a  "savvy"  of  the  psychology  of  the  average 
criminal. 

Of  course,  you  should  extend  compassion 
to  the  first  offender  who  has  committed  a 
non-violent  offense,  but  you  just  don't 
sacrifice  the  safety  of  the  millions  of  decent, 
hard-working,  law-abiding  citizens  by  "cool- 
ing it"  with  the  dangerous  enemies  of  so- 
ciety. You  don't  feel  flattered  If.  leaving'  the 
courtroom  after  sentence,  the  defendant  or 
his  lawyer  chuckles,  "Gee,  that  judge  was  a 
sweetheart." 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have  nevr  been 
a  "sweetheart"  In  all  my  years  on  this  Bench. 
Certainly  we  are  all  aware  that  persons  are 
rarely  rehabilitated  in  the  prisons.  Btit  until 
they  cm  be.  the  prison  walls  prevent  them, 
at  least  while  they  are  there,  from  wreaking 
more  havoc  on  the  community. 

The  facts  are  that  our  state  prisons  are 
being  emptied  by  the  courts.  Do  you  want 
the  facts?  Here  they  are  right  from  the  of- 
ficial record  of  the  Department  of  Correction 
as  of  March  29.  1968.  These  are  the  male 
prisons:  Attica.  Auburn.  Clinton,  Green 
Haven.  Sing  Sing,  and  Wallklll, 

These  are  the  male  reformatories:  Elmlra. 
Great  Meadow,  CatsklU,  Coxsackie  and 
Woodbourne. 

Then  we  have  the  Elmlra  Reception  Cen- 
ter, the  distributing  center  for  those  under 
twenty-one  to  the  other  adolescent  institu- 
tions. 

The  hospitals  for  the  criminal  insane  are 
Dannemora  and  Matteawan. 

The  female  Institutions  are:  Albion  State 
Training  School,  Western  Reformatory-.  West- 
field  State  Farm  Reformatory,  and  Westfield 
SUite  Farm  Prison. 

There  are  a  total  of  21.103  cells  which  are 
occupied  by  only  14,402  prisoners.  Tliese  in- 
stitutions are  two-thirds  ftUl. 

You  recall  the  musical  "Plnlan's  Rainbow." 
The  hit  song  was  "How  are  things  In  Gloca- 
mora  this  fine  day?"  Well,  the  song  up  at 
Clinton  Prison  Is  "'How  are  things  in  Dan- 
nemora this  fine  day?" 

The  poor  warden  must  be  worrying:  "Gee, 
It  looks  pretty  bad.  We  have  2,200  cells  ana 
only  1,373  customers  to  fill  them.  If  business 
doesn't  Improve,  we'll  soon  have  to  close  up 
the  joint  and  put  a  'For  sale'  sign  on  the 
entrance." 

Well,  I'm  thinking,  here  we  are  up  In  the 
Adlrondacks,  It  is  a  wonderful  climate  for 
tuberculars.  Perhaps  the  state  will,  with  some 
renovations,  turn  Dannemora  Into  a  fine 
tuberculosis  hospital. 

Sing  Sing!  Ah,  dear  old  Sing  Sing?  There 
are  1,800  rooms  in  this  hotel,  and  only  1,510 
tourists  to  fill  them.  Unless  the  travel 
agents — that  Is,  the  courts — start  sending  us 
some  business,  we  may  as  well  turn  this 
beautiful  hotel  on  the  Hudson  over  to  the 
hippies  for  a  love  pad. 

Where  are  the  thugs  and  other  criminals 
that  used  to  crowd  these  prison  cells?  They 
are  out  In  the  community  running  amuck. 
Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the  gambling 
racket.  You  will  recall  the  notorious  Harry 
Gross  case  which  involved  a  grand  Jury  In- 
vestigation of  alleged  police  corruption. 
Gross,  alone,  did  a  $20,000,000-a-year  bookie 
business  here  In  Brooklyn.  I  presided  over 
that  grand  Jury  Investigation.  I  sent  a  num- 
ber of  the  grafting  cops  to  prison. 

The  other  day  an  article  In  the  New  York 
Law  Journal  caught  my  eye.  I  refer  to  It  be- 
cause It  demonstrates  beyond  peradventure 
that  to  "cool  It"  by  our  courts  Is  a  grievous 
mistake.  It  is  tantamount  to  "civil  disobe- 
dience" when  a  Judge,  Just  because  he  dls- 
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agrees  with  the  wisdom  of  the  law,  refuses 
to  enforce  it. 

The  article  points  out  that  the  felony 
gambling  law  wi\s  passed  in  1960.  It  provides 
that  one  arrested  with  five  or  more  betting 
slips  or  a  totiil  "handle"  of  more  than  $5,000 
can  be  sent  to  state  prison  for  four  years. 
State  Senator  Hughes,  chairman  of  the 
Antl-Crlme  Committee  of  the  Legislature, 
gives  us  the  statistics.  In  the  fiscal  year  of 
1965-66  the  police  gambling  squad  arrested 
9,629  persons  on  felony  gambling  charges. 
Only  thirty-two  were  Indicted  and  only  one 
went  to  prison. 

Tlie  Governor,  in  approving  of  the  bill, 
made  this  .'itatement;  "Illegal  gambling  is  a 
serious  cancer  in  our  society:  it  Is  unques- 
tionably a  principal  source  of  revenue  lor 
organized  crime.  The  Ivinds  provided  by  such 
gambling  arc  used  to  finance  narcotic  pur- 
chases in  foreign  lands  and  for  a  wide  variety 
of  other  criminal  activities.  Revenues  so  ob- 
tained from  misguided  citizens  not  only  pro- 
vide the  capital  for  organized  rackets  but 
they  create  a  constant  temptation  for  the  cor- 
ruption of  police  and  other  public  officials.  " 
I  was  curious  to  learn  what  this  policing 
cost  you.  the  taxpayers,  for  this  shocking  per- 
formance Here  are  the  figures  I  olitained 
from  Deputy  Police  Commissioner  Walsh  only 
a  few  days  ago.  The  following  is  the  personnel 
of  the  gambling  squad  and  tli^lr  salaries: 
639  plainclothesmen  at  yearly  pay  of  S9.000. 
51  lieutenants  at  yearly  pay  of  $10,500. 
21  deputy  inspectors  at  yearly  pa\  of  *14.- 
000. 

6  Inspectors  at  yearly  pay  of  $15,000 
The  total  cost  for  one  year  for  the  gambling 
squad  is  ,$6,580,500  in  shlarles  alone,  to  send 
one  professional  gambler  to  jail!  Almost  un- 
believeable.  but  there  '/ou  have  the  cold  facts. 
Perhaps  some  of  this  -money  could  be  di- 
verted to  raising  the  pitifully  low  salaries  of 
the  dedicated,  able  .iFSistant  prosecutors  on 
Mr.  Koota's  staff.  With  some  of  this  cash  our 
district  attorney  would  certainly  attract  more 
able  trial  laywers  to  augment  his  staff  of 
jirosecutors,  so  that  the  business  of  the  prose- 
cutor's office  could  be  handled  with  added 
talent  and  dispatch. 

My  calculated  guess  is  that  there  may  be 
but  one  bookmaker  operating  to  over  1.000 
tied  up  in  the  numbers  racket — and  the  num- 
bers racket  yields  untold  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  underworld  barons. 

The  numbers  riu;ket  demands  thousands  of 
foot  soldiers,  troops  that  collect  the  dimes 
and  the  quarters  Irom  the  suckers  who  bet 
on  a  number.  The  odds  of  winning  are  be- 
tween 600  and  1.000  to  1 

Now.  who  are  these  troops,  these  agents. 
that  collect  the  bets  for  the  mob?  They  are 
the  housewives  in  the  ghettoes.  the  small 
shopkeeper,  the  elevator  operator,  the  porter 
— all  harmless,  otherwise  law-abiding  people 
taut  who,  in  fact,  are  the  very  backbone  of 
this  racket  Without  these  troops  the  num- 
bers racket  %vould  die  on  the  vine. 

But  these  are  the  people  viho  over  the 
years  have  been  collared  by  the  police.  The 
invariable  practice  in  the  courts  was  either 
to  turn  them  loose  or  to  Impose  some  petty 
fine.  Of  course,  the  gang  usually  supplied  the 
mouthpiece,  and  the  gang  paid  the  ball 
bondsman  and  put  up  the  fine.  I  think 
that  If  the  Judges  were  to  send  but  a  few 
of  these  people  to  jail  for  but  a  few 
days,  the  word  would  spread  around  like  "wild- 
fire and  these  troops  would  shun  the  petty 
sums  that  they  get  for  their  services  from 
the  mob.  They  would  hardly  take  another 
chance  and  do  It  again. 

I  emphasize:  the  lords  of  the  underworld 
could  never  operate  "without  these  troops. 
But  the-  easy  way  out  for  the  court  is  to 
"cool  it,"  and  the  Costellos  Just  laugh  up 
their  sleeves  at  what  we  call  law  enforce- 
ment. Think!  Six  and  a  half  million  dollars 
for  the  police  alone  to  Jail  one  arrestee. 

Here  Is  another  constructive  suggestion 
on  how  we  can  bust  the  numbers  racket. 
The  average  bet  on  a  number  by  a  bettor. 
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usually  a  housewife.  Is  either  a  dime  or  a 
quarter,  rarely  a  half  dollar.  Why  not  make 
it  possible  for  her  or  any  other  citizen  to 
buy  a  lottery  ticket  for  such  a  small  sum 
and  thereby  deal  a  body  blow  to  organized 
crime  syndicates? 

Perhaps  better  judgment  would  dictate 
that  we  adopt  the  California  system  for 
sentences.  In  our  courts  a  defendant  In  Part 
I  may  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  ten  years, 
before  another  Judge  in  Part  II  his  punish- 
ment may  be  five  years:  In  Part  III  the  term 
imposed  may  be  two  years;  and  he  may 
finally  get  to  a  part  where  the  judge  is  so 
overwhelmed  by  compassion  that  he  "will  pass 
the  hat  around  among  the  .spectators  to 
make  a  collection  for  the  poor  darling.  There 
Is  no  Individual  more  sensitive  to  what  he 
calls  his  "rights"  and  fairness  than  the  Ltlr 
bird  m  his  cell  in  prison.  This  disparity  of 
sentences  imposed  for  the  same  crime  and 
upon  the  criminal  with  the  same  background 
has  been  the  cause  of  severe  tension  and  un- 
rest and  rebellion  in  many  of  our  prisons 
which  have  blown  up  Into  riots. 

I  spent  three  months  up  at  Auburn,  New 
York,  in  preparing  the  defense  of  Max  Bec- 
ker, who  in  1929  was  accused  of  shooting  and 
killing  the  principal  keeper  In  the  Auburn 
Prison  riot  which  took  the  lives  of  nineteen 
prisoners  and  the  life  of  the  principal  keeper. 
I  knov/  whereof  I  speak.  In  justice  to  the 
prisoner  and  lor  the  benefit  of  society,  let 
our  courts  sentence  the  convicted  felon  to 
an  authority  or  board  or  call  it  what  you  will, 
and  let  this  agency  with  Its  linger  on  the 
progress  of  the  convict  determine  whether  he 
Is  a  fit  subject  to  return  to  the  community, 
of  course  the  limit  of  term  being  fixed  by  tlie 
law  Itself. 

We  have  Just  learned  that  your  Legislature 
has  finally,  after  all  these  many  years,  pro- 
vided us  with  more  judges.  Let  us  hope  that 
there  Is  therefore  a  brighter  day  dawning  on 
the  horizon.  Let  us  hope  that  with  this  addi- 
tional Judicial  manpower  we  shall  be  able  to 
effect  a  turnabout  from  the  present  buyer's 
market  to  a  seller's  market.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  "slap  on  the  wrist"  that  the  scoundrel 
now  faces  will  be  supplanted  by  the  "heavy 
fist  of  the  law"  Let  us  hope,  too,  that  we  will 
get  Judges  with  backbone  and.  Heaven  forbid, 
not  even  one  more  "sweetheart" — and,  oh. 
what  damage  that  one  "sweetheart"  can  do 
to  the  safety  of  the  community.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  slogan  "Let's  cool  it,  brother.  To  hell 
with  the  law!"  shall  henceforth  be  just  a 
sorry  memory  of  the  past 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  whole  story. 
What  we  need  Is  leadership,  the  right  type 
of  leadership — in  our  Congress,  in  the  Wliile 
House,  in  the  capitals  of  our  states,  and  in 
the  city  halls;  leaders  who  will  not  be  con- 
tent with  the  rhetoric  and  oratory  on  Law 
Day  but  will  back  up  our  decent  policemen 
our  honest  prosecutors,  and  the  Judges  oi 
our  criminal  coiu-ts. 

The  frightened  citizen  whose  voice  Is  un- 
heard is  yearning  for  such  leadership.  They 
see  through  those  who  are  proclaiming  their 
desire  for  courageous  law  enforcement,  with- 
out fear  or  favor,  on  the  one  hand,  but  who 
are  covertly  soliciting  the  votes  of  the  bois- 
terous, violently  disposed  and  threatening 
elements,  who  bode  ill  for  the  people  of  this 
nation. 

Let  us  get  on  with  the  job  of  returning  to 
sanity — to  respect  for  law  and  order. 


I  AM  THE  FLAG 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF  FxoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6.  J968 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Memorial  Day  has  just  passed  and  all 
Americans   paid   tribute   to   those   who 
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have  given  their  life  In  the  defense  of 
this  great  Nation. 

A  living  symbol  of  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  those  who  have  fallen  and  of 
those  who  continue  on  Is  the  American 
Flag.  Old  Glory. 

On  June  14  we  will  celebrate  the  birth 
of  this  great  symbol  of  freedom  through- 
out the  world,  and  I  trust  that  all  will 
take  a  moment  to  reflect  upon  what  our 
flag  really  signifles. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  Insert  a  very  poignant  description 
of  Old  Glory  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Herbert 
N.  Evans,  of  West  Palm  Beach.  Pla.  This 
fitting  memorial  was  read  to  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  of  Florida  at  their 
mid-winter  conference: 

I  Am  the  Flag 

I  am  your  Flag.  I  was  bom  on  June  14, 
1777.  I  am  more  than  Jiist  a  cloth  shaped 
Into  a  design.  I  ;im  the  refuge  of  the  world's 
oppressed  people.  I  am  the  silent  sentinel  of 
freedom:  I  .im  the  emblem  of  the  greatest 
sovereign  nation  on  earth.  I  am  the  inspira- 
tion for  which  American  Patriots  gave  their 
lives  and  fortunes.  I  have  led  your  sons  into 
battle  from  Valley  Forge  through  the  dark 
days  after  the  slntlng  of  the  Maine,  through 
the  bloody  days  of  Chateau  Thierry  and  Bel- 
leau  Woods,  over  the  far  reaches  of  the  sands 
of  Iwo  Jima.  Leyte,  Africa — the  mud  and 
sno*  of  Italy  and  Germany,  to  the  bloody 
ridges  of  Korea  and  Viet  Nam.  I  walk  in  si- 
lence with  each  of  your  honored  dead  to  the 
final  resting  place  beneath  the  silent  white 
crosses,  row  upon  row.  I  have  flown  through 
p>eace  and  war.  strife  and  prosperity,  and 
midst  it  all.  I  have  been  respected. 

My  red  stripes  symbolize  the  blood  spilled 
in  defense  of  this  glorious  Nation:  my  white 
stripes  sigmfy  the  burning  tears  shed  by 
Americans  who  lost  their  sons,  husbands  and 
daughters;  my  blue  field  Is  indicative  of 
God's  Heaven  under  which  I  fly;  and  my 
stars,  cl-astered  together,  unify  fifty  States 
as  one — for  God  and  Country. 

OLD  GLORY  Is  my  name,  and  proudly  I 
wave  on  high.  Honor  me.  Respect  me.  Defend 
me  with  your  Uves  and  your  fortunes.  Never 
let  my  enemies  tear  me  down  from  my  lofty 
position  lest  I  never  return. 

Keep  alight  the  fires  of  patriotism.  Strive 
earnestly  for  the  spirit  of  democracy;  worship 
Eternal  God  and  keep  His  Commandments; 
and  I  shall  remain  the  bulwark  of  peace  and 
freedom  for  all  mankind. 

For.  I  am  your  flag. 


CHIEF  OF  POLICE  DALLAS  W.  BIAS 
AtTTHOR  OF  AN  OUTSTANDING 
YOUTH  PROGRAM 

I 

HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK 

or   WEST    VTSGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6,  1968 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  contempt 
for  the  law  and  the  growing  public  re- 
sentment against  lawlessness  are  the 
dominant  note  reflected  in  todays  pub- 
lished commentaries.  As  reflected  in  the 
mall  received  at  my  office  and  in  discus- 
sions with  my  constituents,  I  have  found 
that  this  subject  is  the  first  concern  of 
the  people  of  my  constituency. 

During  the  past  4  years  we  have  seen 
a  rising  tide  of  permissiveness  and  inde- 
clslveness  at  many  levels  of  government ; 
we  have  seen  enforcement  officials 
branded  with  smear  labels  simply  be- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

cause  they  have  undertaken  to  do  their 
duty. 

At  a  time  when  many  young  people 
are  being  led  astray;  when  the  increase 
In  crime  among  youngsters  has  in- 
creased 22  percent  and  arrests  by  an  in- 
credible 72  percent;  with  a  resulting 
hatred  by  some  toward  officers  who  pro- 
tect the  public,  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure, therefore,  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion today  a  document  which  reflects  the 
work  of  a  forward-thinking  and  consci- 
entious police  official. 

I  refer  to  a  summary  of  the  very  suc- 
cessful activity  of  Dallas  W.  Bias,  chief 
of  police  in  my  home  community  of 
Charle-ston,  W.  Va.  I  Include  In  the 
Record  this  description  of  his  outstand- 
ing worthwhile  program  and  recently 
published  in  the  June  1968  issue  of  the 
FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin.  Chief 
Bias  has  brushed  aside  the  theories  of 
the  social  failures  who  dominate  our 
youth  programs  and  has  moved  directly 
to  the  center  of  the  action  on  human 
and  Individual  terms.  I  say  more  power 
to  him  and  may  his  work  be  imitated 
in  10,000  communities  throughout  the 
land. 

The  article  follows: 

Human  Relations  Program  for  Yooth 

Hum.an  relations  are  not  necessarily  an 
adult  prerogative.  They  can  also  be  a  worthy 
and  helpful  endeavor  for  young  people. 
With  this  thought  In  mind,  the  Charleston 
Police  Department  established  a  police  cadet 
corps  in  three  city  high  schools  with  the 
express  purpose  of  promoting  human  rela- 
tions among  all  age  groups. 

At  the  outset  oiu-  plan  was  to  have  spe- 
cially selected  police  officers  become  rec- 
ognized instructors  In  the  schools,  organize 
cadet  classes  among  the  upperclassmen,  and 
have  the  students  wear  cadet  uniforms 
(which  we  had  purchased)  on  the  day  of 
police  classes.  We  also  planned  to  Improve 
the  police  image  with  the  young  people,  en- 
courage good  citizenship,  and  teach  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  enforcement,  with  the  side  ef- 
fect that  some  of  the  students  might  later 
enter  the  field  of  law  enforcement.  The  city 
provided  scholarships  for  2  years  of  college 
for  those  Interested. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  classroom  police 
courses,  the  cadets  were  assigned  to  ride  in 
regular  squad  cars  4  hours  each  week.  This 
practice  gave  them  the  opportunity  to  In- 
crease their  knowledge  of  police  services  and 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  men  of  the 
department.  Discussing  what  they  had 
learned,  the  cadets  could  interest  their  fel- 
low students  in  police  work. 

We  now  have  two  cadets  who  will  Jo' a  the 
Charleston  Police  Department  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  studies  at  West  Virginia 
State  College.  Also,  our  relationship  with 
the  young  people  in  the  high  schools  has 
Improved. 

TOUTH    PROGRAM   NEEDED 

After  observing  the  riots  in  other  trouble 
areas,  we  realized  that  we.  like  jxillce  in  many 
other  cities,  must  be  out  of  touch  with 
minority'  groups — and  particularly  with  the 
Negro  youth.  As  in  other  cities,  we,  too, 
have  a  low  economic  and  predominantly 
Negro  area,  known  as  the  Triangle,  situated 
In  mldtown  Charleston. 

I  was  aware  that  we  had  a  Triangle  Im- 
provement Council,  staffed  by  both  Negro 
and  Caucasian  leaders  In  that  area,  working 
to  improve  conditions.  I  wa.s  Invited  to  meet 
with  this  group,  and  during  the  meeting  I 
proposed  the  Idea  of  permanently  assigning 
a  police  officer  to  work  In  conjunction  with 
the  council  In  an  effort  to  establish  a  com- 
munity youth  program. 
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The  suggested  program  would  involve  the 
formation  of  an  auxiliary  police  cadet  unit 
whose  members  would  participate  In  drill 
teams,  drum  and  bugle  corps,  dances,  and 
other  activities.  We  fovind  the  community 
receptive  to  this  idea,  with  parents,  church 
organizations,  and  other  groups  willing  to  do 
their  share.  An  out-standing  Negro  patrolman 
was  selected  to  head  the  program  whose 
primary  aim  was  to  bring  about  better  rela- 
tions among  the  police,  civil  rights  groups, 
and  the  youth  of  the  community. 

We  coordinated  our  program  with  a  num- 
ber of  civic  and  neighborhood  ortjanizations. 
The  iisslgned  officer  attends  meetings  of  these 
organizations  to  learn  their  needs  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  police  department  can 
assist  them. 

PROGRAM    LAtTNCHED 

We  found  that  the  youth  of  the  commu- 
nity, especially  those  unable  to  participate  in 
school  athletics,  needed  a  constructive  rec- 
reational program.  In  order  that  these  young 
people  not  become  idle  or  delinquent,  and  to 
give  them  a  feeling  of  usefulness,  we  formed 
drill  teams  and  drum  and  bugle  corps.  These 
groups  presently  perform  at  halftlme  cere- 
monies of  college,  high  .school,  and  Junior 
high  school  ball  games  In  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton and  at  other  active  civic  events. 

Speeches  at  least  twice  a  week  before 
church,  school,  and  social  groups  help  make 
the  public  aware  of  our  objectives  and  liie 
need  for  a  better  relationship  In  the  com- 
munity. As  a  result,  we  have  several  hun- 
dred people  of  other  communities  assisting 
us. 

Since  our  program  is  not  supported  by 
any  outside  grants  or  funds,  donations  to 
cover  the  cost  of  equipment,  drums,  and  uni- 
forms have  been  received.  Each  active  mem- 
ber is  given  an  official  uniform. 

REStTLTS    OF   PROGRAM 

At  the  beginning  of  this  program,  which 
started  on  September  15.  1966.  the  director  re- 
cruited 75  active  member? — ages  ranging  from 
9  to  16  years — most  of  whom  were  known 
to  the  Juvenile  bureau  as  delinquents.  After 
working  for  4  months  Initiating  additional 
activities,  which  included  basketball,  karate. 
Judo,  lectures,  and  dancing,  we  were  able  to 
enlist  approjdmately  300  children,  both  boys 
and  girls,  from  the  ages  of  9  through  18  years. 
Of  these,  a  number  who  were  school  drop- 
outs have  been  encouraged  to  reenroU  In 
regular  classes. 

Several  youths  have  been  referred  to  the 
Job  Corps  and  are  receiving  training  at  cen- 
ters throughout  the  United  States. 

Through  counseling,  the  department  haa 
helped  a  great  number  of  families  In  the 
community  solve  problems  that  otherwise 
might  have  resulted  In  violations  of  the  law. 

At  the  end  of  1966,  with  this  program  In 
effect  less  than  4  months,  the  yearly  report 
on  Juvenile  offenses  showed  approximately 
a  27-percent  decrease  In  cases  Involving  the 
Negro  popiUatlon,  as  opposed  to  approxi- 
mately a  iy2 -percent  reduction  of  cases  In- 
volving the  white  pvopulatlon. 

FURTHEB   BENZFTrS 

In  1967,  because  of  the  good  wlU  of  a  prom- 
inent citizen  in  this  area,  we  were  allowed 
to  use  part  of  a  building,  which  was  ren- 
ovated by  the  hard  work  of  our  eager  hu- 
man relations  officer  and  other  volunteers. 
We  now  have  an  attractive  Charleston  Police 
Community  Youth  Canteen,  with  a  Jukebox, 
a  place  for  dancing,  pool  tables,  and  candy 
and  soft  drink  machines.  All  the  money  made 
through  these  activities  goes  into  the  Com- 
munity Youth  F^ind,  which  Is  used  for  the 
purchase  of  musical  equipment  and  other 
necessities  of  the  youth  corps. 

We  are  endeavoring  In  every  way  to  win  the 
confidence  of  the  parents  and  children  in  the 
community.  To  reduce  the  chances  of  mis- 
understanding of  law  enforcement  actions  by 
any  minority  group,  we  are  strictly  Impartial 
In  our  enforcement  procedures  and  activities. 


The  youth  program  has  been  endorsed  by 
all  civil  rights  groups,  civic  groups,  and  many 
of  our  citizens.  We  believe  this  is  bringing 
about  a  better  understanding  among  all  peo- 
ple concerned.  And  efforts  are  being  made  to 
encourage  representatives  and  leaders  of  mi- 
nority groups  to  become  more  active  and  in- 
volved in  the  operations  and  management  of 
local  government. 

FRUITS    OF    THE    PROGRAM 

Since  the  inception  of  the  human  relations 
program,  its  achievements  have  been  appre- 
ciated from  time  to  time.  For  example,  late 
in  1967  the  city  council  voted  down  a  pro- 
posal for  an  open  housing  regulation.  The 
night  the  measure  was  killed,  many  of  its 
supporters  walked  out  of  the  council  meeting 
in  protest.  Understandably,  the  integrated 
group  which  sought  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion was  disappointed.  Sensing  that  the  situ- 
ation was  ripe  for  exploitation,  nonresident 
professional  agitators  moved  into  the  area 
and  made  an  attempt  to  start  disorderly  ac- 
tion. However,  the  youth  leadership  devel- 
oped in  connection  with  our  human  relations 
program  would  have  no  part  of  unlawful 
activity.  Instead,  a  representative  called  at 
the  police  department  for  a  permit  to  con- 
duct an  open  housing  demonstration  parade 
in  the  downtown  area. 

Permission  for  the  parade  was  granted,  and 
the  entire  police  force  was  used  to  cover  the 
march  route,  handle  traffic,  and  escort  and 
protect  a  peaceful  demonstration.  The  group 
of  approximately  1,000  marchers  and  sympa- 
thizers assembled  in  front  of  the  public 
library.  After  public  speeches  made  by  the 
leaders,  the  demonstrators  carrying  placards, 
headed  by  the  department's  motorcycle  unit. 
marched  in  a  peaceful  manner.  The  demon- 
stration lasted  about  2  hours,  and  there  were 
no  disorderly  incidents. 

News  accounts  of  the  parade  were  favor- 
able to  both  the  police  and  the  demonstra- 
tors. Leaders  of  the  protest  expressed  grati- 
tude and  appreciation  for  "the  splendid  Job" 
done  by  the  police  department.  While  there 
is  still  much  to  be  done  in  the  area  of  im- 
proved human  relations,  we  feel  that,  along 
with  other  progress,  one  of  the  more  vital 
phases  of  such  a  program — communica- 
tion— has  been  accomplished.  It  is  now  pos- 
sible for  the  police  department  to  communi- 
cate with  all  segments  of  the  community, 
and  we  know  that,  by  working  together  in 
lawful  pursuit  of  our  objectives,  we  can  build 
a  better  and  safer  community  for  all. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  MRS. 
BRUCE  B.  BENSON 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  offer  my  warmest  congratulations  to 
my  good  friend  Mrs.  Bruce  B.  Benson  of 
Amherst,  Mass.,  upon  her  recent  election 
to  the  national  presidency  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters.  This  position  of  lead- 
ership, which  I  know  will  be  outstand- 
ingly filled  by  Mrs.  Benson,  carries  with 
it  the  responsibility  of  presenting  the 
women's  view  on  political  issues  at  all 
levels  of  our  government.  As  Mrs.  Benson 
has  stated,  the  league's  major  purpose  Is 
to  "seek  and  find  solutions  to  the  impor- 
tant problems  facing  the  country." 

Mrs.  Benson  has  further  stated  that 
she  believes  the  Nation's  most  serious 
problems  are  poverty  and  discrimination. 
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Since  her  graduation  in  1949  from 
Smith  College.  Mrs.  Benson  has  been  ac- 
tive in  her  attempt  to  bring  about  gov- 
ernmental reform  and  civil  rights.  At  the 
league's  annual  convention  in  Chicago, 
Mrs.  Benson  was  actively  involved  in 
blocking  a  move  by  a  New  Jersey-based 
faction  to  remove  the  league  from  its 
active,  politically  involved  role. 

Before  assuming  her  position  as  league 
president,  she  was  the  .second  vice  presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  organization's 
committee  on  liuman  resources.  Mrs. 
Benson  lias  served  as  the  Massachusetts 
league  president  for  two  terms  from  1961 
to  1965.  Included  in  her  record  of  dedi- 
cated service,  Mrs.  Benson  was  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Advisory  Commit- 
tee to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  and  one  of  the  21  Massachusetts 
citizens  appointed  to  the  board  of  educa- 
tion to  study  the  educational  effect  of 
racial  imbalance  in  the  public  schools. 

I  feel  confident  that  under  Mrs.  Ben- 
son's leadership,  the  league  will  make 
even  greater  contributions  in  the  future 
than  the  outstanding  efforts  it  has  made 
in  the  past  and  I  stand  ready  to  help 
foi'ward  their  cause  in  any  way  I  can. 

A  letter  and  articles  follow: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

HorsE   OF   Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  May  6.  1968. 
Mrs.  Bruce  B.  Benson. 

Preaxdpnt.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
United  States,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  LtxY:  I  want  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  election  as  National  President  of  the 
League  of  Women  V'oters  I  can't  think  of 
anyone  more  qualified  lo  take  on  such  a 
tremendous  responsibility  and  I  want  to 
wish  you  every  success  in  the  challenging 
year  that  lies  ahead. 

As  you  know,  I  have  always  felt  that  the 
role  of  the  woman  in  the  American  political 
picture  is  an  Increasingly  important  one.  As 
President  of  the  League,  you  will  have  an 
unequalled  opportunity  for  service,  and  for 
carrying  forward  the  League's  national  pro- 
grams and  goals.  I  am  certain  that  during 
your  Presidency  the  League  will  make  an 
even  more  worthwhile  contribution  than 
it  has  in  the  past,  and  I  certainly  stand 
ready  to  help  you  in  every  way  I  can. 

It  will  be  the  League's  responsibility  to 
set  out  the  issues  that  are  paramount  in  this 
complex  era.  to  stimulate  action  to  improve 
conditions  and  to  bring  about  changes  for 
the  better  in  all  levels  of  government. 

I  am  sure  you  know  that  this  will  not 
be  an  easy  task — but  it  will  certainly  be  one 
you  can  handle  with  flying  colors. 

I  want  you  to  know  how  proud  I  am  with 
your    achievement. 

With  warmest  best  wishes.  I  am 
Cordially   yours. 

Silvio  O.  Conte. 
Member  of  Congress. 

IFrom    the    Washington    (D.C.)    Post,    May 

1,  19681 

League  Is  Divided 

(By  Carol  Llston) 

Chicago. — A  publicly  genteel,  privately 
angry,  civil  war  is  brewing  at  the  Leagtie  of 
Women  Voters  national  convention  here. 

The  issue  is  whether  to  take  action  on  ctu-- 
rent  problems  or  to  "withdraw  indefinitely" 
and  study  the  structure  of  government. 

Some  1800  League  members  gathered  here 
for  a  week-long  session  to  chart  the  non- 
partisan organization's  program  for  the  next 
four  years. 

With  recommendations  from  state  Leagues. 
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the   national   board    has   developed   a    four- 
fwlnt  program  for  action  by  the  delegates. 

However,  a  faction  led  iay  Mrs.  Robert 
Klein,  New  Jersey  League  president.  Is  orga- 
nizing to  block  the  projxjsals  when  they  ar« 
considered. 

Mrs.  Klein  and  her  group  proposed  one 
or  two  main  topics  for  the  League  program. 
The  most  important  Mrs.  Klein  said,  would 
t>e  a  study  of  intergovernment  relations. 

This  is  far  from  the  actlvi.st  programs  in 
governmental  reform  and  civil  rights  which 
the  League  has  been  working  on  for  many 
years. 

It  brings  cries  of  despair  from  members  of 
the  national  board,  like  Lucy  Benson  of 
Amherst,  former  Massachusetts  League  presi- 
dent, who.  It  Is  expected,  will  be  voted  na- 
tional president  this  week. 

"Most  of  us  believe  the  purpose  of  the 
League  Is  to  stimulate  action  on  issues  and 
bring  about  changes  of  government  at  the 
local,  state  and  Federal  level."  Mrs.  Benson 
said. 


I  Prom  the  Washington    (DC  )    Post.  May  5. 
19681 
League's  New   President   Searches   for 
Solutions 
(By  Carol  Listen) 
Mrs    Bruce  B    Benson,  newly  elected  na- 
tional   president   of    the    League   of    Women 
Voters,  believes  that  the  League's  major  pur- 
pose is  to  "seek  and   find   solutions  to  the 
important  problems  facing  the  country." 

At  the  League's  annual  convention  in  Chi- 
cago last  week,  a  New  Jersey-based  faction 
attempted  to  pull  the  non-partisan  League 
out  of  active,  politically  involved  programs 
and  start  an  "Indefinite  study  of  the  struc- 
tures of  government  " 

The  proposal,  which  Mrs.  Benson  said  she 
considered  a  "real  threat"  to  the  meaning 
of  the  organization,  was  narrowly  defeated 
Before  she  assumed  the  League  presidency. 
Mrs.  Benson  was  national  chairman  of  the 
organization's  committee  on  the  Develop- 
ment of  Human  Resources.  Mrs.  Benson,  who 
lives  in  Amherst.  Mass  .  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  poverty  and  dis- 
crimination are  the  number  one  problems 
facing  America  today."  she  said. 

Although  she  has  no  children.  Mrs  Benson 
was  one  of  21  Massachusetts  citizens  ap- 
pointed by  the  state  Board  of  Education  in 
the  1964-65  school  year,  to  study  the  educa- 
tional effects  of  racial  imbalance  In  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

In  the  mid  1950s  the  Massachusetts  League 
made  a  study  of  why  It  was  not  very  effective 
politically.  .And  from  that  study,  its"  members 
developed  a  new  sense  of  how  to  organize 
and  lobby  for  League  programs. 

"It  wasn't  easy."  said  Mrs  Benson,  "but 
I've  learned  to  meet  with  legislators  and 
lobby  for  a  bill  we  support  and  avoid  all 
the  topics  he  and  I  might  fight  about. 

Her  practical  approach  showed  when  she 
was  elected  state  president  for  two  terms, 
from  1961  to  1965.  In  those  two  terms.  Mrs. 
Benson  led  a  successful  referendum  drive  to 
cut  the  powers  of  the  Massachusetts  Gover- 
nor's Council. 

Just  before  her  second  term  expired.  Mrs. 
Benson  was  seriously  ill  with  spinal  men- 
ingitis. With  her  recovery,  she  went  on  to 
membership  on  the  League's  national  board. 
She  served  as  second  vice  president  until  her 
election  as  president. 

A  1949  graduate  of  Smith  College.  Mrs. 
Benson  returned  there  in  1953  to  work  for 
her  master's  degree. 

Mrs.  Benson  is  married  to  a  professor  of 
physics  at  Amherst  College,  whom  she  met 
on  a  "seml-bllnd  date"  In  her  senior  year  at 
Smith. 
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'THE  HILLS  BEYOND"— AN  AD- 
DRESS BY  THE  HONORABLE  WIL- 
LIAM L.  HUNGATE 


HON.  PAUL  C.  JONES 

or  Missocai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  happy  for  my  colleagues  to  share 
an  address  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
William  L.  Hungate,  to  the  graduating 
class  of  Culver-Stockton  College,  at  the 
commencement  exercises  held  in  Canton, 
Mo.,  on  June  3.  Culver-Stockton  is  one 
of  the  many  fine  colleges  we  have  in  Mis- 
souri, and  is  one  of  many  fine  institu- 
tions sponsored  by  the  Disciples  of 
Christ.  Along  with  our  colleague,  Con- 
gressman Hungate,  I  happen  to  be  a 
member  of  this  denomination,  and  have 
visited  Culver-Stockton's  beautiful  cam- 
pus and  have  watched  the  development 
of  this  college  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
FYedHelsaieck,  president  of  that  institu- 
tion and  have  witnessed  the  expansion 
through  the  construction  of  many  new 
buildings.  It  was  my  privilege  to  give  the 
commencement  address  to  the  graduat- 
ing class  of  1963,  and  am  thus  further 
privileged  to  welcome  into  the  ranks  of 
the  honorary  graduates  of  Culver-Stock- 
ton, our  colleague.  Representative  Hun- 
gate. who  on  the  occasion  of  his  most  re- 
cent visit  to  the  college  was  honored  by 
having  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

Incidentally.  I  should  mention  that 
following  in  the  steps  of  his  iUustrous 
predecessor,  the  late  Honorable  Clarence 
Cannon,  as  a  honorary  alumnus  of  Cul- 
ver-Stockton, Representative  Hungate  is 
further  being  recognized  throughout  the 
Ninth  District  of  Missouri  as  a  worthy 
successor  to  Mr.  Cannon  who  served  his 
Nation,  his  State,  and  particularly  the 
Ninth  District  for  a  period  of  more  than 
half  a  century,  as  a  secretary  to  the  late 
Speaker  Champ  Clark:  as  parliamen- 
tarian of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  following  Mr.  Clark's  death  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
where  he  served  for  more  than  40  years. 

Following  is  the  address  delivered  by 
Representative  Hungate  : 

The  Hills  Beyond 

You  have  graduated  This  ts  the  time  when 
civilization  will  be  graduated  or  be  hanged. 
Joining  the  Immense  reality  of  the  universe 
with  your  personal  reality  will  form  the 
framework  of  destiny  for  each  of  you.  You  are 
men  and  women  of  your  century. 

Much  shall  be  asked  of  you.  to  whom 
much  has  been  given  In  the  way  of  talent 
and  health.  To  Justify  these  Inherited  and 
Qod-glven  legacies,  you  who  possess  strength 
and  skills  must  work  hard,  so  that  there  can 
be  money  for  hospitals,  and  schools,  and  free 
lunches  for  hungry  children,  and  factories 
with  good  wages.  The  old  concept  that  a 
great  many  people  have  an  equal  opportunity 
to  convert  themeslves  Into  a  few  millionaires 
no  longer  satisfies  or  appeals.  The  objective 
Is  not  opportunity  for  a  few  among  many 
The  object  Is  that  no  one  shall  become  or 
remain  a  beggar  or  slave  to  extreme  poverty. 
In  a  limited  but  very  real  sense,  every  man 
who  Is  sick  or  starving  Is  a  slave.  If  we  can- 
not save  the  many  who  are  poor  then  we 
cannot  hope  to  save  the  few  who  axe  rich. 

It  Is  a  time  to  be  eminently  practical  posl- 
tlvlst  In  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  This 
Is  not  the  epoch  for  building  mirages. 
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Do  not  dissipate  your  strength  In  useless 
battles,  striving  after  goals  Impossible  to  at- 
tain. There  are  spirits  who  seek  the  most 
beautiful  of  Illusions.  Is  there  no  manner  of 
bringing  these  people  to  the  practical  way? 
Let  us  tie  our  desires  to  the  Impositions  of 
reason,  not  wasting  our  valor  on  conflicts  of 
fantasy. 

The  poet.  Perllnghettl.  accuses  us  of  turn- 
ing America  Into  a  concrete  continent  of 
freeways  50  lanes  wide,  with  cinerama  holy 
days,  drugged  store  cowboys  and  disowned 
Indians,  unroman  Senators  and  conscientious 
non-objectors,  singing  my  country  tears  of 
Thee,  while  permitting  radioactive  contami- 
nation without  representation. 

In  the  political  laboratory  that  Is  these 
United  States,  we  have  achieved  accelerated 
progress.  There  have  been  know-nothings  and 
haters  in  our  society — and  some  of  these,  al- 
most extinct,  creatures  still  exist  today  in 
some  unllghted  corners — but  they  have  In 
the  long  run  been  In  the  minority.  There  have 
been  times  In  our  history  when  they  seemed 
to  be  gaining — or  should  I  say.  the  rest  of 
us  losing — but  they  have  been  outnumbered 
In  time  and  overcome  by  generations  of  new 
Americans  dedicated  to  greater  causes  and 
higher  goals 

Our  American  Nation — above  all  others — 
has  rejected  the  know-nothings.  For  we  have 
had.  through  our  history,  continuing  com- 
nUtment  to  moderation  and,  I  might  add,  a 
disrespect  for  extremism  and  those  who 
would  destroy. 

Really  understanding  human  needs  Is  half 
the  Job  of  meeting  them.  It  is  important  to 
approach  the  writing  of  laws,  themselves  cold 
and  indifferent  things,  from  clear,  warm  pic- 
tures in  our  minds.  A  family  sitting  down 
around  a  supper  table,  rent  coming  due 
when  there  has  been  Illness  in  the  fanUly, 
a  mortgage  coming  due  when  crops  have 
failed  or  markets  declined,  a  child  going  off 
to  school  dressed  differently  from  the  others, 
the  feeling  of  someone  denied  a  Job  he  would 
have  gotten  had  his  skin  been  a  different 
color,  eligible  citizens  denied  support  for 
public  office  because  of  their  religious  belief. 

The  burden  of  sustaining  the  American 
dream  and  the  burdens  of  American's  wars 
and  riots — unlike  Shakespeare's  rain — does 
not  fall  on  all  alike.  There  are  obvious  In- 
equities. 

As  John  Kennedy  reminded  us,  "There  Is 
always  inequity  in  life.  Some  men  are  killed 
In  a  war.  and  some  men  are  woimded.  while 
some  men  never  leave  the  country.  It's  very 
hard  in  military  life,  or  In  personal  life,  to 
insure  complete  equality.  Life  Is  unfair.  Some 
people  are  sick  and  others  are  well."  Indeed, 
death  reveals  our  inequality.  In  one  week  last 
month  over  500  men  died  in  Vietnam  but  our 
national  grief  is  greater  over  the  assassina- 
tion of  one  minister  in  Memphis;  40  people 
died  on  a  bridge  in  West  Virginia  but  our 
sense  of  loss  is  more  acute  over  1  Massachu- 
setts man  gunned  down  In  Dallas.  Death  re- 
veals our  inequality. 

Man  is  but  a  blossom  of  the  air.  held  by 
the  earth,  cursed  by  the  stars.  Inhaled  by 
death.  The  breath  and  shadow  of  this  coali- 
tion at  certain  times  elevate  him.  Free  birds 
only  let  us  look  at  them.  A  pwet  leaves  traces 
of  his  passing,  not  proofs.  Only  traces  make  us 
dream. 

Let  us.  the  living,  relieve  inequalities  and 
inequities  where  we  can.  and  endure  with 
courage  those  that  cannot  pass  from  us. 

"Anger  won't  help.  I  was  born  angry.  Angry 
that  my  father  was  being  burnt  alive  In  the 
mills;  angry  because  I  was  that  very  one 
somebody  was  supposed  to  be  fighting  and 
dying  for;  turn  him  over;  take  a  good  look 
at  his  face:  somebody  Is  grolng  to  see  that 
face  for  a  long  time.  I  don't  know  this  black 
man.  I  don't  know  these  white  men.  But  I 
know  that  one  of  my  hands  Is  black,  and 
one  is  white  I  know  that  one  part  of  me  Is 
being  strangled,  while  another  part  laughs 
horribly,  until  it  changes.  I  shall  be  forever 
killing:  or  being  killed."  (First  will  and 
testament,  Kenneth  Patchen.; 
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Recall  Kafka's  lines.  "Prom  a  certain  point 
onward  there  is  no  longer  any  turning  back. 
That  Is  the  point  that  must  be  reached." 

Perhaps  that  point  is  here,  now,  whether 
we  like  It  or  not. 

Uncharted  areas  of  science  and  space,  un- 
conquered  pockets  of  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice, unanswered  questions  of  starving  mil- 
lions— co-exlstlng  with  mountains  of  sur- 
plus,  unsolved  problems  of  war  and  peace. 

Too  many  of  us  want  the  serenity  of  faith 
without  the  agony,  victory  without  struggle, 
solvency  without  taxes,  leadership  without 
criticism,  peace  without  sacrifice,  and  salva- 
tion without  conviction.  Former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  John  Gard- 
ner, in  words  reminiscent  of  John  Kennedy 
says;  'Don't  ask  me  what  the  Government 
is  going  to  do  Tell  me  what  you  are  going 
to  do  and  tell  me  how  the  Government  can 
help." 

It  is  written  that  in  ancient  days  Slsiphus 
Incurred  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  As  punish- 
ment he  was  condemned  eternally  to  push  a 
large  boulder  up  a  mountain  and.  of  course, 
when  it  reached  the  pinnacle,  it  always  tum- 
bled back  to  the  foot  of  that  hill.  Slsiphus 
was  condemned  each  time  to  return  and 
push  It  up  again.  TTiose  ancient  dletles  con- 
ceived of  no  worse  fate  than  a  task  per- 
formed without  hope  of  ultimate  success  or 
conclusion.  And  yet  Albert  Camus  suggests 
Slsiphus  triumphs  over  them  by  finding  hap- 
piness In  the  work  Itself  and  in  the  skill  and 
strength    he   brought   to   his   assigned   task. 

Perhaps  we  all  are  climbing  a  steep  hill — 
far  from  the  top,  but  already  we  may  see 
the  top  in  the  distance  Let  us  look  at  it 
even  from  afar 

At  the  top  of  that  symbolic  hill  we  can 
see  a  people  well-housed — very  few  in  lux- 
urious palaces  but  none  In  wretched  huts  or 
slums.  See  the  opportunity  for  honest  work 
at  a  rate  of  pay  adequate  to  a  good  and 
satisfying  life.  See  the  families  that  are  at 
peace  In  the  thought  that  their  children 
will  be  educated  to  the  fullest  of  their  capa- 
bilities. See  us  all  working  with  enthusiasm, 
freedom  and  respect  for  the  dignity  of  every 
living  creature. 

We  face  problems  we  did  not  create — tasks 
we  did  not  seek.  We  face  them  as  students 
and  teachers,  priests  and  parishioners,  diag- 
nosticians and  diseased,  as  parents,  children, 
husbands,  wives,  and  brothers  all.  We  face 
them  as  God  made  us.  We  can  be  no  more. 
Let  MS  make  sure  we  are  no  less. 


A  SOUND  USE  OF  SURPLUS  WEAPONS 
AND  EQUIPMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF     FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
Members  of  the  House  w-ill  be  interested 
in  seeing  a  situation  corrected  under 
which  surplus  usable  weapons  and  equip- 
ment could  serve  a  beneficial  purpose. 
At  present  it  is  necessary  that  they  be 
destroyed.  Title  I  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  Assistance 
Act  of  1967  contains  language  which 
authorizes  grants  to  States  and  units  of 
general  local  government  for  new  ap- 
proaches and  improvements  in  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice.  One  of 
the  purposes  for  which  these  grants  are 
authorized  to  be  used  includes  the  pro- 
curement of  equipment  and  other  items 
necessary  for  public  protection.  There  is 
such  equipment  available  but  it  is  denied 
to  State  and  local  law-enforcement  units 
by  Federal  regulation. 


The  military  services  and  a  few  of  the 
smaller  nondefense  agencies  are  equipped 
with  weapons  and  equipment  of  the  type 
which  could  be  used  quite  effectively  by 
State  and  local  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies. At  the  present  time  when  equipment 
of  this  type  becomes  surplus  to  military 
needs,  it  is  disposed  of  according  to  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  General 
Services  Administration.  These  regula- 
tions are  rather  complex  in  certain  par- 
ticulars. In  others,  they  are  prohibitive 
of  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  equipment  to 
anyone.  This  is  particularly  true  with 
reference  to  firearms.  The  GSA  regula- 
tion promulgated  on  February  26,  1965, 
states: 

Firearms  may  b?  d;.-pose'J  of  Lit  public 
sales  only  for  scrap  after  total  destruction 
by  crushing,  cutting,  breaking,  or  deforming 
to  be  performed  !n  :i  manner  to  assure  that 
the  firearms  are  rendered  completely  inopera- 
tive and  to  preclude  their  being  made  opera- 
tive. 

Such  weapons  may.  however,  be  dis- 
posed of  through  the  military  assistance 
programs.  In  this  program,  for  example, 
approximately  S30  million  of  equipment 
such  as  pistols,  carbines,  rifles,  and  sub- 
machineguns  which  could  be  used  by 
law-enforcement  agencies  in  this  coun- 
try, have  been  made  available  to  foreign 
governments. 

It  appears  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
considerable  savings  would  accrue  to 
both  Federal  and  local  governments  if 
equipment  of  this  type  could  be  made 
available  under  the  grant  authority  of 
title  I  and  subjected,  of  course,  to  the 
rather  rigid  and  proper  controls  set  forth 
in  this  title.  It  does  not  make  sense  to 
me  to  bum  or  grind  into  scrap,  firearms 
which  can  assist  the  law-enforcement 
officials  of  this  country'.  I  urge  that  the 
Attorney  General  take  steps  toward 
making  such  equipment  available  in  this 
manner.  If  necessarj'  he  should  be  in- 
stiTiCted  to  do  so  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  Certainly  such  pro- 
cedures would  result  in  appreciable  sav- 
ings to  the  Federal  GoveiTiment  as  well 
as  to  the  State  and  local  governments 
concerned  with  this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lest  someone  should  con- 
strue that  such  w-eapons  should  be  made 
available  promiscuously,  I  reiterate  that 
this  can  and  should  be  done  under  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  appropriate 
sections  of  title  I  of  this  bill  in  the  same 
manner  as  grants  would  be  administered. 
My  proposal  is  simply  that  we  substitute 
assets  available  to  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  additional  Federal 
funds  and  thereby  attempt  to  save  a 
little  money,  something  which  seems  to 
be  the  goal  of  most,  if  not  all.  Members 
of  this  body. 


JOBS  IN  HOUSING 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP    NSW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n'VES 

Thursday.  June  6,  1968 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  and  other  read- 
ers of  the  Record  the  following  interest- 
ing article  from  Commonweal  Magazine, 
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June  7,  issue,  about  H.R.  16266.  the  "job.s 
in  housing"  bill,  which  I  introduced  and 
about  the  unusual  group  that  oiigiiiated 
the  proposal: 

Public  Works.  Not  CH.^RrrY :  Black  Houses. 

Black  Jobs 

( By  Ernest  Garvey  i 

Some  weeks  ago,  a  militant.  Harlem-bsised 
group  called  the  National  Committee  for  a 
Confrontation  with  Congress  (CWC)  cir- 
culated a  handbill  which  began: 

"We  don't  want  integration,  public  hous- 
ing in  while  communities,  welfare,  anti- 
poverty. 

■  We  t/o  want  HR    16266." 

The  following  morning  CWC  received  a 
phone  call  from  Rep  P.iul  Finn,  a  conserva- 
tive Republican  who  represents  a  white 
backlash  Bronx  constituency,  inquiring  what 
H  R   16266  was  and  what  he  could  do  to  lielp. 

H  R.  16266  and  the  Committee  for  a  Con- 
trcntation  with  Congress  are  tlie  remarkable 
creations  of  two  remarkable  men.  James 
Haughion.  a  Harlem  labor  leader,  and  Tim 
Cooney.  a  white  organizer  who  recently  left 
a  $25,000  job  as  Assistant  New  York  City 
H.nislng  Admlnistrnti-r  to  work  full  time 
with  H\ughton  and  the  Confrontation.  H.R 
16266.  according  to  Its  preamble,  is  "a  bill  to 
increase  the  funds  authorized  for  existing 
programs  to  build  low  and  moderate  income 
hnusing.  and  for  other  purposes."  In  fuct.  the 
bill  proposes  to  increase  the  level  of  federally- 
aided  housing  construction  nearly  tenfold. 
to  700.COO  a  year,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $5.1 
billion. 

CWCs  theory  is  Ingeniously  simple:  700.- 
COO  new  housing  units  a  year  in  central  city 
areas  is  the  level  it  will  t.nke  to  rebuild  the 
slums  in  the  foreseeable  future.  In  tlie  pro- 
cess, about  500.000  well-paying  construction 
Jobs  will  be  generated  for  under-employed 
Negro  men  Recognizing  that  the  problems 
of  the  t,'hetto  transcend  Jobs  and  housing, 
CWC  nevertheless  believes  that  by  focusJng 
now  on  a  single,  tangible  bill  rather  than  an 
amorphous  "urban  Marshall  plan,"  political 
clout  can  be   maximized. 

Cooney  and  Haughton  convinced  New  York 
Democrat  Jonathan  Bingham  to  introduce 
CWCs  bill.  The  group's  lirst  confrontation 
with  Congress  in  late  March  picked  up  eight 
ro-sponsors  for  H  R.  16266,  mostly  other  New 
Yorkers.  They  returned  to  the  Capitol  April 
25  with  a  busload  for  an  intensive  lobbying 
session.  Emanuel  Celler  saw  to  it  that  they 
got  a  Judiciary  Committee  room  for  their 
meeting. 

.A  parade  of  Congressmen  welcomed  the 
group  and  pledged  their  support  Rep  Henry 
Reuss.  a  leading  pragmatic  liberal  on  the 
Housing  Subcommittee,  told  them  he  didn't 
know  if  they  could  get  quite  700.000  units, 
but  that  he'd  work  for  500.000  or  600,000. 
The  backlog  of  deteriorated  housing,  Reuss 
reminded  them,  is  the  same  today  as  it  was 
twenty  years  ago  when  Congress  passed  the 
National  Housing  Act  with  Its  goal  of  decent, 
safe  and  sanitary  housing  for  all  William 
Barrett  of  Philadelphia,  the  Subcommittee 
Chairman,  expressed  general  support  for  the 
plan. 

In  actuality,  the  central  preoccupation  of 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  in  the  coming 
weeks  will  be  the  Administration  Housing 
bill,  an  omnibus  package  which  modifies  ex- 
isting programs  and  proposes  to  boost  low- 
and  middle-Income  housing  construction  to 
about  300.000-  annually,  or  four  times  the 
present  rate.  Bingham  says  he  will  try  to 
work  his  bill  into  the  Administration  pack- 
age in  Committee.  This  will  be  no  mean  trick, 
but  Haughton  and  Cooney  have  come  up  with 
an  Idea  that  Just  might  catch  the  Imagina- 
tion of  Congress,  mostly  because  an  Inten- 
sive program  to  rebuild  the  ghetto,  in  the 
ghetto,  and  by  the  ghetto,  would  visibly  help 
blacks,  and  mollify  frightened  whites.  Jobs 
and  housing  are  two  of  the  most  basic  keys 
to  the  urban  crisis.  The  Committee  for  a  Con- 
frontation with  Congress  combines  a  genuine 
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grass-roots  base  with  a  salty  political  so- 
phistication. It  Is  at  once  militant,  yet  com- 
mitted lo  "thinking  legislatively"  as  Jim 
Haughton  puts  it 

The  Idea  of  a  massive  housing  program  ex- 
plicitly designed  to  generate  Jobs  for  the 
ghetto  originated  about  three  years  ago  with 
Cyril  Tyson  of  the  New  York  City  Commis- 
sion on  Manpower  and  Career  Development 
and  Kenneth  Marshall  of  the  Metropolitan 
Applied  Research  Corporation,  a  Ford-funded 
gr^up  directed  by  Psychologist  Kenneth 
Clark.  As  Tim  Cooney  expresses  It.  defense 
spending,  the  spice  program,  federal  airline 
and  highway  subsidies,  existing  suburban- 
oriented  FHA  programs,  education  and  re- 
search subsidies,  are  all  essentially  work 
programs  for  affluent  white  America.  Yet.  he 
says,  "all  the  visible  programs  lor  black 
America  are  basically  charity,  and  charity  ts 
always  self-defeating."  H.R.  16266  is  simply 
a  "good,  fat  public  works  program  lor  the 
black  man."  which  Incidentally  meets  an- 
other critical  social  need — housing 

We  asked  ourselves,  says  Cooney.  what  kind 
of  top-dollar  careers  are  possible  for  an  un- 
educated Negro-  -and  we  came  up  with  two: 
entertainment  and  construction.  You  don't 
need  a  high  school  education  to  be  an  enter- 
tainer, but  more  black  entertainers  is  hardly 
any  solution  That  left  construction. 

Jim  Haughton  Is  convinced  from  his  ex- 
jjerlence  organizing  black  construction  work- 
ers that  the  real  problem  Is  not  simply 
discrimination— at  least  in  New  York.  The 
problem  is  not  enough  work  to  go  round, 
and  the  people  who  got  there  first,  mostly 
white  unionists,  are  hanging  on  to  the  avail- 
able Jobs.  New  York  has  good  antl-dlscrlml- 
iiatlon  laws,  and  Haughton  has  made  much 
progress  In  Integrating  such  Job  openings  as 
exist.  Where  few  Negroes  were  found  on  a 
major  construction  contract,  he  simply  took 
to  calling  the  city  contracting  agency  and 
threatening  a  sit-in — not  In  the  contractor's 
office,  but  at  the  city  agency.  This  usually 
brought  quick  results. 

But  Haughton  wants  more  Jobs:  then  the 
pressure  will  be  off  the  building  trades  lead- 
ership to  hire  more  blacks  by  displacing 
white  unionists.  Two  factors  suggest  that 
most  Jobs  generated  by  a  building  program 
of  this  volume  would  In  fact  go  to  ghetto 
dwellers  First,  the  latest  federal  housing 
legislation  requires  that  federally-subsidized 
housing  produce  Jobs  for  residents  of  the 
target  areas.  The  Model  Cities  Act  of  1965 
required  this,  and  its  implementation  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  bitter  hassle  between 
construction  unions  and  H.U.D.,  with  the 
government  finally  taking  a  fairly  tough 
stand.  The  Housing  Act  of  1968,  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  In  early  May.  ex- 
plicitly extends  this  requirement  to  all  fed- 
eral low-and-mlddle-income  housing  pro- 
grams. It  will  be  more  readily  enforced  If  the 
volume  Is  sufficient  to  generate  plentiful  Jobs, 
as  Haughton  and  Cooney  propose  Secondly, 
with  the  ghetto  becoming  better  organized 
and  more  militant,  it  becomes  Increasingly 
out  of  the  question  to  bring  a  mostly-whlte- 
constructlon  crew  Into  such  areas  as  central 
Harlem,  Newark.  Watts,  etc. 

The  Confrontation  vehemently  opposes  the- 
Admlnlstratlon  proposal  to  generate  Job  op- 
portunities by  creating  low-skilled  public 
sector  Jobs  and  subsidizing  training  programs 
In  private  industry.  These  have  to  be  bot- 
tom-dollar Jobs,  says  Tim  Cooney.  They  can't 
possibly  pay  as  well  as  unsubsldlzed  Jobs. 
Industry  may  benefit,  but  the  race  gap  will 
continue. 

Cooney  Is  probably  right.  Last  year  the 
average  graduate  of  the  federal  manpower 
training  program  earned  $1  61  an  hour.  Ne- 
groes can  get  Jobs  now  at  fifty  and  sixty 
dollars  a  week,  Haughton  says  There  are 
plenty  of  want  ads  for  dishwashers  and  mes- 
senger boys.  The  need  )s  for  good  Jobs. 

Cooney  and  Haughton  initially  tried  to 
sell  their  plan  to  the  established  civil  rights 
leadership.  They  rapidly  discovered  that  most 
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civil  rights  organizations  are  tax  exempt. 
"Roy  Wllklns  can  call  for  a  Marshall  plan, 
but  he  can't  lobby  for  our  bill  "  By  the  same 
token,  the  Poor  People's  Campialgn  thus  far 
lacks  hard  legislative  proposals.  By  and  large, 
so  docs  the  Riot  Commission  Report,  though 
It  did  endorse  an  annual  housing  construc- 
tion rate  of  600.000  units 

Shortly  before  he  was  murdered,  Martin 
Luther  King  tentatively  agreed  to  adopt  HR 
16266  as  a  specific  demand  Haughton  and 
Cooney  are  hopeful  that  Rev.  Ralph  Aber- 
nathy  will  agree  to  do  so  when  the  Washing- 
ton march  reaches  full  strentgh 

There  Is  a  confluence  of  political  forces 
which  bring  the  Confrontations  Idea  within 
the  realm  of  possibility  King's  assassination 
Anally  drove  home  the  urgency  of  meaning- 
ful action  to  redeem  the  American  promise 
to  black  America  The  Riot  Commission  gave 
radical  analysis  and  massive  undertakings 
some  respectability  The  war  may  at  last  end, 
and  both  the  Congress  and  the  next  Adminis- 
tration will  be  In  the  market  for  a  program 
which  Is  tangible,  which  finally  will  have 
some  visible  Impact,  which  will  not  bear  an 
impxssslble  price  tag.  and  which  will  be 
tolerable  to  the  white  majority,  Cooney  and 
HaughtiOn  think  they  have  such  a  program 

The  Committee  for  a  Confrontation  with 
Congress  Is  now  organizing  .support  in  several 
cities.  A  militant  black  organization  com- 
mitted to  ■thinking  legislatively"  may  come 
to  be  very  welcome  indeed.  The  Confronta- 
tion wants  to  focus  black  political  demands 
on  this  one  bill  It  backs  extensive  educa- 
tion and  income-maintenance  legislation  too. 
but  is  convinced  that  tactics  require  iden- 
tifying one  clear  demand  at  a  time. 

Tim  Cooney  believes  that  HR  16266  has  two 
strong  selling  points  It  will  meet  employ- 
ment and  housing  needs  right  in  the  black 
community,  and  It  will  cool  white  fears. 
"When  the  brothers  have  some  money  In 
their  pockets."  he  says,  "then  open  housing 
becomes  meaningful  If  the  black  man  wants 
to  stay  m  Harlem,  he'll  have  a  decent  place 
to  live  If  he  wants  to  move  to  the  suburbs. 
he  won't  scare  the  neighbors.  And  If  he  wants 
to  go  back  "o  Arrlca.  hell  have  the  carfare." 


DEDICATION    OF    COL.    J.    MONROE 
JOHNSON  BUST 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now  my 
pleasure  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  the  com- 
plete proceedings  on  May  6  when  the 
bust  of  the  late  Col.  Monroe  Johnson  was 
dedicated  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission : 

Dedication  op  J.  Monroe  Johnson  Bust  at 
TUB  Offices  of  thi.  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Washington.  D.C,  Monday, 
May  6.  1968 

Present:  Paul  J.  Tlerney.  Chairman:  Vir- 
ginia Mae  Brown,  Vice  Chairman;  Kenneth  H, 
Tuggle,  Commissioner:  Rupert  L.  Murphy. 
Commissioner:  Laurence  K.  Walrath.  Com- 
missioner: John  W.  Bush,  Commissioner;  Wil- 
lard  Deason.  Commissioner:  George  M.  Staf- 
ford. Commissioner;  Dale  W.  Hardin,  Com- 
missioner. 

Former  Commissioners:  The  Honorable 
Everett  Hutchinson,  The  Honorable  William 
H.  Tucker,  The  Honorable  Clyde  E,  Herring. 
The  Honorable  Howard  O.  Preas.  The  Hon- 
orable Charles  A.  Webb,  The  Honorable  Owen 
P.  Clarke,  The  Honorable  Donald  P.  Mc- 
Pherson, 
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Also  present: 

The  Honorable  Alan  S  Boyd,  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation 

The  Honorable  Strom  Thurmon,  Senator  of 
South  Carolina 

Congressman  William  Jennings  Bryan 
Dorn  of  South  Carolina, 

Rev  Frederick  Brown  Harris.  DD  .  Chap- 
lain, US.  Senate 

Mrs.  Alice  LaRoque. 

Mr  Robert  Johnson, 

Mrs  Robert  Johnson,  ' 

Mr  Robert  Johnson.  Jr 

Mrs.  Wright. 

Mr  Charles  Stott. 

Mr  James  R  Mann. 

Mr  Samuel  P  DellKi.  President,  Association 
of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Prac- 
titioners. 

Mr.  Richard  R.  Sigmon,  President  Elect. 
Association  of  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission Practitioners. 

Mr  John  R.  Sims,  Jr  .  Treasurer.  Asso- 
ciation of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Practitioners. 

Mrs.  Clydine  M  Brldgeman.  Executive  Sec- 
retary. Association  of  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Practitioners 

Mr,  William  T.  Parley,  Association  of  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  Practitioners. 

Mr  James  W  Hoeland.  Association  of  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  Practitioners. 

PROCEEDINGS 

Chairman  Tierney.  Good  morning.  ladies 
and  gentlemen. 

The  Commi.<.sion  is  meeting  today  to  par- 
ticipate in  ;i  ceremony  to  dedicate  the  bust 
of  the  late.  Honorable  J.  Monroe  Johnson  of 
South  Carolina. 

This  bust  is  being  presented  to  the  Com- 
mission by  our  own  Association  of  Practi- 
tioners. 

On  behalf  of  the  Commission.  I  would  like 
to  welcome  everybody;  and.  if  I  may.  I  should 
like  to  take  time  out  to  introduce  some  dis- 
tinguished guests. 

I  would  like  first  to  introduce  the  mem- 
bers of  the  immediate  family  of  Commis- 
sioner Johnson  who  are  seated  here  to  my 
right  facing  the  audience:  Mrs.  LaRoque. 
who  is  Commissioner  Johnson's  sister;  Bob 
Johnson.  Commissioner  Johnson's  brother; 
Mrs,  Bob  Johnson,  Commissioner  Johnson's 
sister-in-law:  Mrs,  Wright,  his  cousin;  and 
Mr  Bob  Johnson.  Jr..  and  Mr.  Charles  Stott, 
who  are  his  grand  nephews. 

We  are  also  delighted  to  have  with  us  here 
Alan  Boyd.  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

I  also  note  that  Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
and  Congressman  Dorn  of  South  Carolina 
are  here. 

And  In  the  front  row  here  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished former  Commissioners,  from  my 
left  to  right:  Comrmssloner  Owen  F.  Clarke. 
Commissioner  William  H.  Tucker,  Commis- 
sioner Clyde  E.  Herring.  Commissioner  Ho- 
ward G,  Freas,  Commissioner  Charles  A. 
Webb,  and  Commissioner  Donald  P.  Mc- 
Pherson. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  call  on  the 
Master  of  Ceremonies  for  this  occasion.  Sam 
Delisi.  President  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Practitioners. 

Mr,  Delisi.  The  presentation  of  colors. 

I  The  presentation  of  colors  was  made  by 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Color  Guard.) 

Mr,  Delisi.  Invocation.  Dr.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris. 

(The  invocation  was  given  by  Dr.  Harris.) 

Mr,  Delisi.  Remarks.  Mr.  deWeldon. 
remarks  by  the  sculptor 

Mr,  deWeldon.  Mr,  Chairman,  honored 
guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
today  and  an  honor  to  have  been  commis- 
sioned by  the  Association  of  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  Practitioners  to  create 
the  portrait  bust  of  Colonel  J.  Monroe  John- 
son.  It  means  a  great  deal  to  me  to  take 
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part  In  commemorating  Colonel  Johnson  who 
played  such  an  important  role  in  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  in  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country. 

To  do  Justice  to  a  great  man  is  not  an  easy 
task,  particularly  since  I  did  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  Colonel  Johnson  during 
his  lifetime,  I  have  had,  therefore,  to  rely 
on  photographs  of  the  Colonel,  some  only 
small  candid  photos. 

In  sculpture  the  back  of  the  head  is  al- 
most as  Impoi-tant  as  the  face  of  one's  sub- 
ject. How  often  we  recgonlze  a  friend  from 
the  back  of  his  head.  The  shape  and  the 
position  of  the  head  on  the  shoulders  Is  an 
integral  part  of  a  man's  character.  Fortu- 
nately, I  had  Commissioners  Murphy  and 
Hutchinson  to  tell  me  about  Colonel  John- 
son's personality  and  his  way  of  life.  I  stud- 
ied the  photos  and  the  biographical  material 
made  available  to  me  in  order  to  portray 
this  man  iis  you  will  see  him  today.  When 
Commissioner  Murphy  saw  the  completed 
bust,  he  said  that  the  Colonel  looked  as 
though  he  had  Just  taken  his  pipe  out  of 
his  mouth  to  say  a  kind  word. 

A  sculptors  interpretation  is  limited  to  a 
portrayal  of  the  spirit  and  character  of  his 
subject  with  light  and  shadow  as  his  prin- 
cipal tools,  whereas  a  writer  has  a  wide 
choice  of  words  from  which  to  choose  in 
spinning  his  tale.  Once  these  words  were 
written  they  are  understood  by  all  who  read 
them. 

The  play  of  light  and  shadow  on  a  bronze 
bust  is  ever  changing,  creating  many  moods: 
sometimes  brooding,  sometimes  cheerful. 
Light  can  make  the  likeness  speak  or  remain 
silent. 

In  creating  the  bronze  of  Colonel  Johnson 
I  have  attempted  to  pwrtray  his  brilliance 
and  lucidity  of  mind  as  well  as  hjAtaapliclty, 
a  quick  blunt  man  sometimes  ^H^^^P  ir>- 
side  was  filled  with  kindness  undlove  for 
his  fellow  man.  He  was  thoughtful  and  com- 
passionate. His  own  happy  nature  was  re- 
flected by  those  who  came  in  contact  with 
him.  He  was  loved  and  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him.  His  sense  of  Justice  and  integrity 
were  conspicuous, 

I  keenly  felt  these  attributes  during  my 
work  and  sincerely  hope  they  will  be  ap- 
p)arent  to  all  and  a  never  ending  sotirce  of 
inspiration. 

Thanlt  you.  [Apyplause.] 

Mr.  Delist.  Now,  the  unveiling  of  the  bust 
by   Colonel  Johnson's  brother. 

(The  bust  was  unveiled  by  Mr.  Robert  N. 
Johnson.) 

Mr.  Delisi.  The  dedication.  Mr.  Parley. 

THE    dedication 

Mr.  Pabicy.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Secretary  Boyd  fellow 
members  of  the  Association  of  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  Practitioners  and  fel- 
low members  of  the  Post  Mortem  (^lub,  an 
organization  that,  as  ail  of  you  know.  Is  very 
close  to  the  heart  of  the  man  we  honor 
today,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 

The  roster  of  members  past  and  present 
of  this  oldest  and  most  respected  of  the 
regulatory  agencies  contains  the  names  of 
many  distinguished  Americans.  An  effort  to 
name  even  some  of  those  who  have  brought 
distinction  to  its  work  and  added  luster  to 
its  name  would  risk  the  injustice  of  inad- 
vertent omission.  The  list  is  long  and  in- 
scribed in  such  characters  of  brilliance  and 
durability  as  to  constitute  a  shining  and 
enduring  record. 

But  we  can  agree  today  that  in  all  this 
long  history  of  the  Commission  now  extend- 
ing over  80  years,  no  name  stands  out  greater 
than  that  of  the  man  whose  bust  we  dedicate 
today. 

J.  Monroe  Johnson  commenced  his  service 
to  this  Commission  in  1940  and  continued  it 
through  the  year  1955.  Twice  he  served  as 
Its  Chairman.  The  might  Colonel,  as  many  of 
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us  who  knew  him  often  referred  to  him  was 
really  a  great  American,  engrlneer,  soldier. 
statesman,  administrator  of  exceptional  ca- 
pacity. He  served  his  country  well  and  faith- 
fully. 

Monroe  Johnson  was  a  most  able  execu- 
tive. As  head  of  the  Office  of  Transportation 
in  World  War  II,  he  had  the  vision  and  fore- 
sight to  avoid  the  mistakes  which  had  lead 
to  government  operation  of  the  railroads  In 
World  War  I,  He  knew  that  each  of  the  forms 
of  transportation  was  well  organized  on  a 
national  scale:  the  trucks  through  the  Amer- 
ican Trucking  Associations,  the  buses 
through  the  National  Association  of  Motor 
Bus  Operators,  the  pipelines  through  the 
Association  of  Oil  Pipelines,  the  inland  wa- 
terway carriers  through  the  American  Water- 
ways Operators,  the  airlines  through  the  Air 
Transport  .■Association,  the  railro:id!i  through 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads  and 
the  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, and  all  transport  through  the  Trans- 
portation Association  of  America. 

Colonel  Johnson  knew  also  that  the  ship- 
ping and  recelvlrig  public  were  well  orga- 
nized through  the  National  Industrial  Traffic 
League  and  the  National  Association  of  Ship- 
pers Advisory  Boards.  He  realized  that  agri- 
cultural transportation  was  capably  orpi- 
nlzed  through  the  farm  organizations.  Al- 
though .IS  head  of  the  Office  of  Transporta- 
tion he  was  not  responsible  for  air  transport 
he  recognized  the  importance  of  this  growing 
arm  of  transportation  and  coordinated  his 
efforts  with  those  responsible  in  that  field. 

In  surface  transportation  Monroe  Johnson 
preferred  to  work  through  and  with  the  ex- 
isting transportTtion  organization.^;,  believ- 
ing in  the  sound  principle  of  delegating  avi- 
thorlty  and  holding  responsible  those  to 
whom  authority  was  deelgated  and  being  un- 
a.fraid  either  to  praise  and  reward  the  effi- 
cient or  to  fire  and  punish  the  inefficient. 
He  c(>ordlnated  the  effort  of  America's  force 
of  transport  ,ind  its  uses  so  well  that  at  the 
end  of  the  greatest  war  in  history  it  could 
truly  be  said  that  nowhere  in  all  the  world 
was  "the  military  might  of  America  lessened 
or  the  striking  power  of  its  armed  forces 
dimirashed  by  any  failure  of  transpwrtation 
here  at  home. 

His  brethren  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  knew  his  essential  kindness  and 
his  innate  courtesy.  On  occasion  he  could  be 
gruff  and  even  impatient,  but  he  had  a  pas- 
sion for  justice  and  believed  that  justice 
delayed  would  be  justice  denied. 

Like  most  great  executives  he  believed  in 
deciding  things  quickly  without  being  afraid 
to  be  wrong  once  in  a  while.  Probably  many 
of  you  have  heard  him  remark,  as  I  have, 
that  perfection  was  an  attribute  that  the 
Almighty  reserved  to  himself  when  he  created 
man. 

A  trait  of  Monroe  Johnson  that  .stood  ottt 
was  an  Intense  patriotism.  I  recall  ono  time 
being  on  a  .^peaking  engagement  with  him 
out  in  the  Midwest.  His  tilk  preceded  mine 
and  he  got  up  to  "--peak  immedl.itely  after 
the  pl.iying  and  tinging  of  our  N.Ational  .An- 
them. .Almost  as  the  echoes  of  the  laft  line 
of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  were  fading, 
he  took  his  text — Land  of  the  Free  and  Home 
of  the  Brave.  He  went  on  to  say  that  this 
country  would  stay  a  land  of  the  free  .so  long 
as  it  remained  the  home  of  the  brave  and  no 
longer.  I  wonder  what  he  would  have  said  and 
thought  of  today's  draft  card  burners. 

Always  a  vigorous  ."idvocate  of  a  cabinet 
Department  of  Transportation  headed  by  a 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  Colonel  John- 
son's voice  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
in  behalf  of  the  affirmative  of  what  was  once 
regarded  as  a  highly  controversial  question. 
While  the  Colonel  did  not  live  to  see  the 
Department  of  Transportation  come  to  its 
present  efficient  reality,  he  would  have  been 
delighted  to  see  how  well  it  Is  working  out 
and  how  the  fears  of  those  who  once  opposed 
the  idea  have  been  proven  groundless. 
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Monroe  Johnson  believed  in  our  two-party 
political  system.  He  was  a  life-long  democrat 
who  would  argue  at  the  drop  of  a  hat  with 
anyone  who  ever  criticized  his  party.  Presi- 
dent Truman  held  him  in  highest  esteem 
and  the  President's  door  was  always  open  to 
him  whether  on  official  business  or  a  friendly 
social  call  from  this  friend  he  called  "Steam- 
boat." 

On  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Interstate 
Cjnimerce  Commission  Practitioners,  it  is 
my  high  privilege  today  to  dedicate  this 
beautiful  statue.  In  presenting  it  and  ded- 
icating it.  we  dedicate  It  to  the  members 
of  the  Commission  present  and  future  in  the 
hope  and  in  the  confident  belief  that  your 
labors  and  theirs  will  contribute  to  the  wel- 
fare of  America  with  the  .same  nobility  of 
purpose  that  characterized  this  great  Amer- 
ican. J.  Monroe  Johnson. 

1  Applause.) 

Mr.  Delisi.  Mr.  Hoeland  will  present  the 
bust. 

presentation  or  the  bust 

Mr.  Hoeland.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of 
the  Commi.ssion  and  distlri§uished  guests. 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  the  oldest  of  all  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  many  it  has  acquired  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  agency,  the  most  responsible 
in  performing  its  responslblliiies  and  the 
most  effective  This  reputation  has  been 
achieved  not  because  the  Interstat,?  Com- 
merce Commission  was  the  first  agency  in 
point  of  time,  but  becatise  the  Commission 
has  been  able  to  attract  to  Its  bench  great 
Americans  who  are  capable  and  dedicated  to 
their  responsibilities  and  who  stand  up  in 
that  capacity  and  discharge  their  responsi- 
bilities fairly. 

The  Association  of  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Practitioners  may  have  been 
remiss  in  not  honoring  more  distinguished 
members  of  the  Commission  than  it  has 
honored  heretofore.  In  part  we  are  at  least 
rectifying  that  by  honoring  one  great  former 
Commissioner,  the  late  and  honorable  J, 
Monroe  Johnson;  and  it  Is  certainly  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  be  a  part  of  this  ceremony, 

Mr,  Farley  has  given  you  a  very  accurate 
description  and  insight  into  this  gentleman 
and  a  great  person.  I  have  some  facts  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  you  although  this  won't 
tend  to  explain  what  a  wonderful  person 
Colonel  Johnson  was. 

He  was  born  in  Marlon,  South  Carolina,  on 
May  5.  1878  He  was  schcxiled  in  the  public 
schools  of  South  Carolina  and  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  and  Furman  University. 
On  graduation  from  college,  he  entered  in  the 
civil  engineering  profession  in  Marion  and 
opened  up  an  office  there  which  he  main- 
tained for  a  great  number  of  years  after 
leaving  Marion. 

It  was  while  in  this  profession  that  he 
married   Miss  Helen  Barnwell  in   1900. 

His  career  as  a  public  servant  began  rather 
early  in  life  because  as  an  engineer  he  was 
assigned  to  work  on  various  state  and  mu- 
nicipal protects  and  therefore  became  as- 
sociated with  the  ptiblic  service  that  was 
later  to  be  so  conclusive. 

In  1916  he  was  appointed  as  First  Chair- 
man of  the  South  Carolina  State  Highway 
Division  and  he  left  that  position  to  enter 
World  War  I  His  Federal  career  began  in 
1935  when  he  was  appointed  by  the  late  F>res- 
ident  FYanklin  D  Roosevelt  to  serve  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce,  a  position 
which  he  held  vinti!  1940  at  which  time  he 
was  appointed  Commissioner  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  Mr.  Farley  has 
given  you  his  remarkable  career  since  then, 
and  his  accomplishments  while  at  the  Com- 
mission. 

I  might  say  that  there  is  another  facet  to 
this  great  man.  and  thi.s  was  his  dedication 
to  this  country  during  time  of  war.  He  served 
not  onlv  in  World  War  I.  but  he  also  had 
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enlisted  In  the  Spanlsh-Americim  War  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  sergeant  before  being 
discharged.  In  World  War  I  he  was  asked  by 
the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  to  recruit  a 
battalion  of  military  engineers  for  immediate 
service  overseas  with  the  Rainbow  Division, 
This  he  did.  He  assumed  command  of  the 
regiment  and  became  a  chief  engineer  of  the 
division  in  1918  during  the  first  Argonne 
offensive.  His  activities  in  the  campaigns  of 
Europe  resulted  in  his  being  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  of  the  United  States, 
the  Verdun  Medal  and  Legion  of  Honor 
from  France  and  the  Order  of  Leopold  II  of 
Belgium. 

For  World  War  II  he  was  also  awarded  by 
President  Truman  the  Medal  for  Merit  and 
the  United  States  Navy  with  its  Certificate 
uf  Appreciation. 

So  I  think  we  can  see  that  Colonel  John- 
son was  a  devoted  American  whether  in  time 
of  peace  or  war.  I  don't  believe,  as  capably 
done  as  this  Is.  Mr,  deWeldon,  we  can  really 
pay  accurate  tribute  to  what  Mr  Johnson 
was.  It's  a  beautifully  done  work  of  art.  and 
I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  on  behalf  of  the 
A-ssociatlon  for  the  wonderful  work  which 
you  have  done  for  the  Commission  snd  the 
country. 

Mr  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Association 
of  ICC  Practitioners  and  the  host  of  con- 
tributors to  this  memorial,  it  is  my  higr 
privilege  and  honor  to  present  to  the  Com- 
mission this  bust  of  J.  Monroe  Johnson 
I  Applause.] 

Mr.  Delisi.  The  acceptance  of  the  bust. 
Honorable  Commissioner  Murphy, 

the    ACCEPT^N^E 

Commissioner  Murphy  Gentlemen,  col- 
leagues, ladles,  present  and  past  officers  and 
members  of  the  Practitioners  Association  and 
distinguished  guests. 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  accept  on 
behalf  of  the  Commissioner  and  its  staff  this 
tribute  to  a  great  man  and  a  dedicated  pub- 
lic servant. 

I  will  accept  it  also  for  former  Commis- 
sioners and  staff  and  all  who  have  been  in- 
spired by  the  diligent  service  of  Brother 
Johnson. 

We  accept  also  for  those  who  come  after 
us  who  will  be  able  to  witness — through  the 
presence  of  this  bust  in  the  Rotunda  be- 
tween these  two  historic  hearing  rooms — 
that  the  contemporaries  and  the  associates 
and  the  friends  of  Colonel  Johnson  held  him 
in  deep  esteem  and  were  grateful  for  his 
long  lasting  contributions  to  transportation 
and  the  public  Interest. 

Thank  you     (Applause  1 

Mr.  Delisi.  Benediction.  Dr.  Harris. 

(The  benediction  was  given  by  Dr  Harris.) 

Chairman  Tierney.  Ladles  and  gentlemen, 
this  concludes  the  ceremony. 

Before  we  adjourn.  I  should  like  to  invite 
all  of  you  to  come  across  the  hall  in  Hearing 
Room  A  for  coffee  and  light  punch.  I  might 
emphasize  it  Is  light. 

The  meeting  Is  adjourned. 

Thank  you. 

(Whereupon,  at  10:40  p.m..  the  meeting 
adjourned.) 


NIXON  INSISTS  ON  ORDER 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6.  1968 

Mr,  QUILLEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  order 
must  be  restored  throughout  the  land. 
We  cannot  continue  to  condone  the 
things  that  are  happening  on  some  of 
our  university  and  college  campuses,  on 
our  streets,  in  our  cities,  and  through- 
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out  the  land.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
readers  oi  the  Record  to  the  editorial 
that  appeartd  in  tne  Tuesday.  May  28. 
1968  issue  of  the  Knoxville  Journal,  en- 
titled •  Nixon  insists  on  Order." 
Nixon   Insist.s   on   Order 

Of  all  the  presidential  hopefuls  in  the 
field  Rich.trd  M.  Nixon  is  the  only  one  who 
in  his  experience  has  beon  actually  involved 
In  the  kind  of  student  revolution  recently 
visible  on  Columbia  Unlversltys  campus  and 
others  throughout  the  country. 

The  Columbia  riots  represent  a  special 
kind  of  radicalism,  iiamely,  violence  for  the 
sake  of  violence;  physical  forc«  for  seizure 
of  power  by  a  small  minority  trampling  on 
the  rights  of  a  huge  majority. 

On  a  visit  to  Venezuela  during  his  second 
term  as  vice  president  Nixon  encountered 
Just  such  an  uprising  in  Caricas  as  Colum- 
bia is  finally  beginning  to  cope  with.  There 
Nixon  imd  his  official  party,  on  a  goodwill 
tour  of  South  .\nierican  countries,  were 
stoned  by  rampaging  university  students, 
brothers  under  the  skin  to  those  who  have 
paralyzed  Columbia. 

Because  of  his  personal  experience  in  this 
incident  some  years  ,igo.  Nixon's  analysis  of 
this  brand  of  campus  revolution  is  worthy 
of  niting   His  statement  follows: 

"The  educational  system  in  Latin  America 
ranks  .imong  the  worst  m  the  world.  A  pn- 
mary  reason  is  that  operating  control  of 
many  of  the  universities  has  passed  into  the 
haiids  of  a  radical  student  body.  Professors 
are  intimidated  and  terrorized.  Academic 
standard.^  have  collapsed.  Academic  disci- 
pline IS  .ilmost  wholly  absent.  One  .ifter  an- 
other of  the  schools  I  have  visited  in  my 
travels  to  Latin  America  have  evolved  into 
hotbeds  of  activity  for  political  extremists — 
and  educational  wastelands  for  serious  stu- 
dents. 

"A  week  ago  the  specter  of  radical  student 
control  of  our  great  universities  began  to 
take  shape  in  the  United  States. 

"The  violence  and  disorders  thaf  befell 
Columbia  University  marked  the  first  major 
.=  klrmish  in  a  revolutionary  stritggle  to  seize 
the  univer-ities  of  this  country  and  trans- 
form them  into  sanctuaries  for  radicals  and 
vehicles  for  r^.-olutlonary  political  aad  social 
gcals 

■For  both  college  administrators  and  stu- 
dent r-?vohitlon:irtes  the  colll.slon  at  Colum- 
bia was  I  first  test,  a  baptism  of  fire,  in  a 
struggle  for  control  of  the  American  campus 
that  ma"  only  have  begun 

"At  Columbia  buildings  were  seized  and 
held.  profpFsors  impriscn"d.  privat?  files 
rmed.  and  a  great  institution  of  learning 
paralyzed  and  finally  shut  down.  The  eyes 
of  the  country  and  the  eyes  of  every  potential 
revolutlon.try  or  anarchist  on  an  .American 
campus  are  focused  on  Mornlngside  Heights 
to  see  how  the  administration  at  Columbia 
deals  with  a  naked  attempt  to  subvert  and 
discredit  its  authority  and  to  seize  its  power 

"If  that  student  violence  Is  either  rewarded 
or  goes  unpunished,  then  the  administration 
of  Columbia  University  will  have  guaranteed 
a  new  crisis  on  its  own  campus — and  have 
invited  student  coups  on  half  a  dozen  other 
campuses  around  the  country. 

'We  must  not  lUow  the  Latin  university  of 
today  to  become  the  prototype  of  the  Ameri- 
can university  of  tomorrow  The  way  to  pre- 
vent it  is  to  rid  the  campus  now  of  any  stu- 
dent organization  or  clique  which  applauds 
;ind  use;  f^e  fpe  <■,:  phy  =  :ca:  'cr-e  Lmpio^ed 
at  Columbia  The  place  to  begin  is  with  the 
anarchic  students  at  Columbia. 

"In  the  ideal,  a  university  is  a  community 
of  scholars  seeking  truth:  it  is  a  place  where 
reason  reigns  and  the  right  of  dissent  is  safe- 
guarded and  cherished.  Force  and  coercion 
are  wholly  alien  to  that  community,  and 
those  who  employ  It  have  no  place  there. 

"Columbia  University  is  equipped  to  deal 
with  the  arguments  of  intellect,  not  with  the 
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arguments  of  physical  force.  And  those  stu- 
dents who  calculatedly  and  deliberately  used 
force  to  terrorize  the  academic  community 
there  have  no  place  within  its  walls. 

"Academic  freedom  requires  that  a  univer- 
sity be  receptive  to  new  ideas  and  open  to 
heretics  and  their  views.  But  academic  free- 
dom also  dictates  that  the  rationally  com- 
mitted stand  up  and  resist  the  dictates  of 
the  emotionally  committed.  And  academic 
freedom  dictates  that  those  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  and  truth  ;ictlvely 
resist  the  encroachments  of  hotheads  who 
tissume  they  know  all  truth." 

Let  us  transfer  this  viewpoint  from  the 
campus  to  our  society  as  a  whole  The  reader 
will  have  no  doubt  that,  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  Richard  M.  Nixon,  while  pro- 
tecting in  every  proper  way  the  constitution- 
al right  to  dissent,  would  insist  upon  not 
only  an  orderly  society  but  one  in  which 
constitutional  means  would  be  employed  to 
bring  about  changes  the  necessity  for  which 
cannot  be  either  successfully  denied  or 
rejected. 
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SUPPORT  OF  H.R.  89.  H.R.   1447,  H,R, 
2.507.  AND  H.R.  9836 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  until  October  1,  1963.  retired 
military-  officers,  who  had  served  30  years 
or  more  could  count  on  the  retirement 
pay  of  75  percent  of  active  duty  pay. 
This  time  honored  relationship  had  been 
regarded  as  contractual  for  over  a  hun- 
dred years.  This  system  ended  with  the 
passage  of  the  Uniformed  Services  Pay 
Act  of  1962.  and  from  then  on  adjust- 
ment in  retirement  pay  was  based  on  the 
cost  of  living.  However,  a  few  years 
earlier  a  glaring  injustice  was  created 
by  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  85-422 
on  June  1.  1958.  This  act  increased  the 
salaries  of  all  active  duty  personnel  but 
made  no  provision  to  increase  the  retire- 
m  nt  pay  of  officers  who  had  retired  prior 
to  June  1.  1958, 

Sixty-four  months  later  this  breach 
o;'  faith  was  recognized  and  corrected 
when  these  officers  were  awarded  an  in- 
crer.se  in  their  retiiement  pay  by  the 
Congress  to  what  it  rightfully  should  have 
been.  Nothing  wr.s  done,  however,  to  com- 
pensati  these  officers  for  the  income  they 
lo.t  from  June  of  1958  to  October  of 
1963.  I  fully  agree  that  the  ideal  way 
to  correct  this  injustice  would  be  for  the 
Con?r°ss  to  repay  these  officers  the 
amounts  owing  them  by  direct  appropria- 
tioi  but  such  efforts  have  failed.  The 
Co.irt  of  Claims  has  also  denied  them 
relief  in  Andrews  against  United  States. 
May  13,   1966. 

However,  less  than  30  days  later  (on 
June  10.  in  the  ca.se  of  Berkey  v.  U  S 
361  F  2d  983.  987.  note  9)  the  same 
court  held  that  "military  retirement  pay 
has  generally  not  been  considered  a  pen- 
sion, grant,  or  gratuity  but  as  something 
the  serviceman  earns  and  has  earned." 
The  court  also  cited  in  support  it5  own 
decision  in  Lemly  i75  F.  Supp.  248)  of  18 
years  before.  This  same  Lemly  case  was 
relied  upon  by  a  New  York  district 
.iudge  in  1960.  which  held  "a  pension 
claim  is  a  gratuity  payment  which  can 


be  withheld  by  Congress  while  a  i-etlre- 
ment  claim  is  a  contractual  claim  con- 
sisting of  a  continuation  of  active  pay  on 
a  reduced  basis."  *  Jones  v.  U.S.,  185  F. 
Supp.  347.  D,C,N,Y.  I960). 

Conceivably  the  legislative  measure  we 
now  ask  could  cost  approximately  three 
and  a  half  million  dollars  in  uncollected 
income  taxes  per  year  for  6  years.  But 
I  .seriously  doubt  that  this  amount  will  be 
required — for  by  attrition  alone  the 
ranks  of  these  gallant  old  soldiers  will 
thin — and  many  will  never  live  to  see 
this  debt  of  honor  satisfied. 


THE     SURCHARGE.     THE    GOLD 
CRISIS.  AND  FISCAL  RESTRAINT 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF    PENNSYLV.'^NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6,  1968 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  you  know,  we  are  scheduled 
to  vote  next  week  on  the  administration's 
proposed  surcharge  on  corporate  and 
personal  income  taxes.  The  Bethlehem. 
Pa..  Globe-Times  has  advocated  that  the 
Congress  enact  a  tax  .surcharge,  coupled 
with  fiscal  restraint  in  Federal  spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  warned  by 
competent  fiscal  and  monetary  author- 
ities throughout  the  world  that,  unless 
we  strengthen  our  dollar  by  eliminating 
those  conditions — inflation  and  high  in- 
terest rates — that  are  weakening  its  buy- 
ing power  and  the  worldwide  respect  it 
has  long  held,  foreigners  would  not  con- 
tinue to  support  the  dollar  in  the  future 
as  they  had  supported  it  in  the  past. 

As  the  Globe-Times'  editor.  John 
Strohmeyer.  points  out.  enactment  of  the 
tax  surcharge  is  the  only  way  we  can 
help  bring  our  balance-of-payments  def- 
icit to  manageable  proportions,  and 
strengthen  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  to  protect  the  great  economic  ac- 
complishments that  we  have  achieved 
during  the  past  8  years  of  Democratic 
administrations. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Gold  Crisis 

The  impact  of  the  long-simmering  gold 
crisis  is  Just  beginning  to  hit  home.  While 
the  wheeling  and  dealing  sometimes  appears 
too  involved  to  understand,  the  one  clear  fact 
emerging  from  the  gold  transactions  is  that 
the  stability  of  the  dollar  is  at  stake. 

In  a  weekend  meeting,  the  United  States 
and  six  western  Eurof>ean  countries  re- 
sponded to  the  gold  buying  panic  by  estab- 
lishing a  two-price  system.  Gold  will  stlU  sell 
at  S35  an  ounce  for  transactions  between 
governments  while  a  free-market  price  will 
be  permitted  to  fluctuate  from  day  to  day. 

This  artificial  brake  on  gold  speculation 
stalls  the  crisis  for  now.  but  the  threat  to 
the  dollar  is  far  from  over.  If  this  f.rrange- 
ment  fails  to  stabilize  the  .$35  gold  price,  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar  would  have  to  follow. 
Devaluation  would  be  the  equivalent  of  in- 
flation, boosting  the  prices  of  everything  in 
terms  of  dollars. 

All  other  currencies  are  tied  to  the  anchor 
of  the  dollar  and  the  wave  of  devaluations 
and  dislocations  that  would  ensue  could  have 
unhappy  results  throughout  the  western 
world  The  Advisory  Committee  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  understated  the  urgency  when  It 
warned  that  "congress  should  keep  in  mind 
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the  grave  consequences  of  inaction  to  our 
international  trade  and  financial  position." 

A  substantia!  tax  increase,  hitting  every- 
body across  the  board,  is  the  only  real  way  to 
bring  the  mounting  U.S.  deficit  into  balance. 
The  Federal  Reserve  board's  boost  of  the  dis- 
count rate  to  five  per  cent  is  likely  to  be 
more  of  a  palliative  than  a  cure  Further- 
more, it  is  too  uneven,  putting  too  great  a 
damper  on  hom.e  building,  while  iiermlttlng 
other  areas  of  the  economy  to  run  unchecked. 

Few  will  doubt  that  the  gold  crisis  is  at 
least  indirectly  related  to  the  Vietnamese 
conflict.  Unquestionably,  the  pressures  on  the 
dollar,  as  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments, 
would  be  ea.sed  if  the  war  were  ended  today. 
However,  the  war  policy  is  a  matter  that  must 
be  confronted  on  its  own.  For  now.  a  bit  of 
austerity  Is  needed.  For  a  nation  that  has 
40  million  persons  who  are  overweight 
(though  It  also  has  40  million  who  are  mal- 
nourished) a  belt- tightening  program  at 
home  might  be  good  lor  our  mortal  souls  as 
well. 


REMARKS  OF  HON.  JAMES  M.  HAN- 
LEY  AT  CITIZEN  OF  THE  YEAR 
AWARD  DINNER,  OSW^EGO,  NY. 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Tuesday,  my  good  friend  and  colleague. 
Jim  H.^nley.  of  Syracuse,  spoke  in  Os- 
wego. N.Y,.  which  is  located  in  my  dis- 
trict. The  occasion  for  Congressman 
Hanley's  remarks  was  a  testimonial  din- 
ner for  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
citizens  in  my  district,  Dr,  James  Grant. 

Dr.  Grant  is  the  public  health  officer  for 
Oswego,  and  in  that  capacity  he  has 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
everyone  who  has  come  in  contact  with 
him. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  represent 
a  district  populated  by  such  fine  men  as 
Dr.  Grant,  and  I  want  to  share  with  you 
Congressman  H.anley's  appropriate  re- 
marks about  this  gentlemen,  as  follows: 
Remarks  of  Hon.  James  M.  Hanlev.  June  4, 

1968,  AT  THE  Citizen  of  the  Year  Award 

Dinner,    Junior    Chamber    of    Commerce, 

Oswego,  NY. 

I  salute  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  having  taken  the  initiative  in 
sponsoring  this  so  meaningful,  so  deserving 
program  which  allows  all  of  this  commu- 
nity to  in  some  degree  acknowledge  the  out- 
standing efforts  expended  in  behalf  of  it  and 
its  people  by  one  of  your  fellow  citizens. 

To  me  it  has  always  provided  a  great 
source  of  joy  to  participate  on  a  program  of 
this  nature.  When  we  take  time  from  our 
routine  pursuits  to  acknowledge  the  good 
deeds  of  another,  it  is  so  refreshing.  We 
know  that  the  public  is  prone  to  criticism 
and  has  been  known  to  dispense  it  in  rather 
large  doses  and  in  many  Instances  when  it 
was  totally  unwarranted.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  It  comes  to  patting  a  fellow  on  the 
back  for  a  good  deed,  reluctance  seems  to 
prevail  for  some  unknown  reason. 

But  not  so  in  the  city  of  Oswego  this  eve- 
ning. You  are  extending  the  hand  of  grati- 
tude in  profound  appreciation  for  the  works 
of  a  truly  marvelous  gentleman.  Tonight, 
special  joy  prevails  in  my  heart  because  I  am 
privileged  In  enjoying  a  lifelong  friendship 
with  your  honored  guest.  With  due  respect 
I  must  say  that  to  be  described  as  outsand- 
Ing  is  really  nothing  new  to  him.  From  my 
close    observation    throughout    his    Ufetlmft 
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the  word,  outstanding,  and  his  name  have 
really  been  synonymous.  Outstanding  as  a 
young  boy.  outstanding  as  a  student,  out- 
standing in  athletics,  outstanding  service  in 
our  Nations  Armed  Forces,  outstanding  In 
his  profession,  and  now  Oswego's  outstand- 
ing citizen,  my  good  friend.  Dr.  Jim  Grant 

When  I  think  of  that  old  gang  of  mine, 
my  thoughts  always  wander  in  the  direction 
of  Jimmy  Grant  I  think  of  .St.  Lucy's 
academy  where  we  went  to  school.  I  think 
of  the  corner  drug  store  where  we  whittled 
away  many  a  pleasant  hour,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  our  nation  at  that  time  was 
plagued  with  economic  depression,  never 
would  one  of  the  kids  think  of  civil  disorder 
or  criminal  act.  I  think  of  Jimmy's  wo.iderful 
parents.  Lilhan  and  Jim,  Sr.,  both  so  active 
in  civic  and  church  activities,  yet  pre- 
dominant was  their  parental  responsibility  to 
Jim, 

In  early  recognition  of  his  exceptional 
ability,  all  who  knew  him  wondered  what  his 
role  in  life  would  be.  .Maybe  the  Holy  priest- 
hood and  tiien,  perhaps,  the  first  American 
pope.  Or  he  might  have  cluisen  government, 
and  if  he  had,  I  am  certain  that  by  this  time 
he  would  have  another  presidential  con- 
tender for  the  forthcoming  campaign.  Or  he 
might  have  pursued  a  military  career,  .ind  in 
that  instance.  I  believe  that  in  all  prob- 
ability our  nation  would  have  boasted  of  a 
second  General  Grant.  Still  some  thought 
that  he  might  choose  to  serve  humanity 
through  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  that 
he  did  I  am  sure  that  Jim  Grant  did  a  great 
deal  of  .soul  searching  before  arriving  at  hla 
decision.  His  most  conscientious  character 
dictated  a  profession  which  would  allow  the 
best  possible  use  of  his  talent  and  what  more 
noble  profession  exists  than  that  of  serving 
the  public  health.  Thus  this  community  Is 
the  envy  of  his  native  city.  Oswego  was  in- 
(i(»ed  blessed  when  he  selected  it  as  the 
loc-ale  for  his  practice  I  am  sure  that  all 
agree. 

The  individual  practicing  physician  whose 
special  tr.iinlng  and  insights  make  them 
knowledgeable,  rorstltut?  the  most  effective 
public  health  resources  in  the  nation.  This 
competence,  combined  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  dedicated  lay  leaders  in  the  community  is 
a  mnre  effective  instrument  for  public  health 
than  the  coercive  power  of  government. 
Where  government  reinforces  this  instru- 
ment by  grants,  stimulation  and  coordina- 
tion, as  needed,  the  public  health  thrives. 

The  physician  is  a  potential  leader  in  any 
team  effort  He  takes  time  to  study  the  public 
health  needs  of  his  community,  his  county, 
his  State.  He  can  collectively  be  the  most 
effective  public  health  influence  in  the  Na- 
tion. The  modern  public  health  movement 
is  really  in  his  hands.  He  is  the  central  fig- 
ure in  the  whole  effort 

For  such  reasons  as  these,  the  individual 
practicing  physician  takes  a  professional  in- 
terest in  the  progress  of  the  public  health  of 
his  region,  whether  or  not  it  affects  his  prac- 
tice. Solid  waste  disposal,  water  pollution. 
accident  prevention,  hospital  planning,  men- 
ial health  and  rehabilitation  centers,  air  pol- 
lution, conservation  of  recreation  areas,  In- 
dustrial linzards  architectural  barriers  to  the 
handicapped,  disa'tor  proiirams,  child  health 
programs,  fluoridation,  pesticides— all  these 
and  many  more  such  problems  affect  the 
health  climate  in  which  his  family  and  those 
of  his  neighbors  live.  Both  as  a  citizen  and 
as  a  phvsician.  he  has  a  stake  in  public 
health.  By  supplementing  his  knowledge  In 
such  fields,  all  of  them  closely  associated 
with  his  basic  science  education,  and  by 
working  with  both  the  public  and  private 
agencies  grappling  with  such  problems,  he 
contributes  substantially  to  the  betterment 
of  the  public  health.  The  activities  of  his 
medical  society,  his  voluntary  health  agen- 
cies, his  local  board  of  health,  and  his  par- 
ticipation In  their  projects  can  actually  de- 
termine the  pattern  of  the  safety  and  health 
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of  his  public.  This  assures  that  he  really  is 
interested  in  positive  health  lor  the  whole 
man  and  the  whole  community. 

In  former  years  the  solo-practlclng  physi- 
cian was  represented  as  essentially  the  only 
health  resource  of  the  community.  To  the 
dispensing  of  simple  remedies,  he  added  kind- 
ness and  the  stature  of  being  one  of  the  few 
scholarly  men  in  the  community.  As  such  he 
was  revered  along  with  the  clergy,  the  local 
judge,  and  the  school  teacher. 

Modern  society  still  esteems  the  physician 
as  one  of  its  most  respected  citizens.  But  it 
sets  new  standards  on  the  demands  it  makes 
on  him,  both  as  an  Individual,  and  collec- 
tively as  a  profession.  He  Is  no  longer  one  of 
the  lew  Intellectuals  in  town.  He  is  now  sur- 
rounded by  engineers,  economists,  scientists 
of  many  varieties,  and  trained  administrators 
whose  educational  preparation  is  often  as 
advanced  and  sophisticated  as  his  own.  He 
finds  himself  cast  as  a  particularly  profi- 
cient expert  among  a  whole  galaxy  of  experts 
who  compete  with  him  for  Influence  on  the 
course  of  community  affairs.  In  the  proces'  of 
such  competition,  he  has  had  to  learn  to  up- 
hold his  own  profe.ssional  identity  and  health 
skills  within  an  environment  made  up  of 
skilled  specialists  In  such  related  fields  as  so- 
cial work,  sanitation,  nursing,  insurance, 
civil  and  chemical  engineering,  industrial  hy- 
giene and  municipal  planning.  All  of  these 
affect  both  his  private  medical  practice  and 
his  leadership  in  marshalling  the  health  re- 
sources of  the  community  in  delivering 
health  care  to  his  patients  He  is  still  looked 
upon  as  a  leader,  but  those  who  judge  him 
now  include  among  his  skills  his  ability  to 
furnish  services  of  the  other  members  of  the 
health  team  as  well  as  his  own.  His  public 
character  as  a  professional  man  has  become 
more  than  ever  before  that  of  a  coordinator 
of  consultant  services.  Society  has  come  to 
measure  him  almost  as  much  by  his  socio- 
economic community  knowhow  as  by  his 
strict  professional  skills.  This  additional  bur- 
den has  been  thrust  upon  him  at  a  time 
when  he  has  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with 
the  volume  of  new  technology  welling  up 
among  the  researchers  In  his  own  profession. 

Dr.  Grant  is  typical  of  the  physicians  who 
have  responded  to  the  challenge  of  the  day. 
It  Is  dedication  and  effort  such  as  his  which 
•assists  the^voluntary  agencies  In  their  at- 
tempts to  Improve  the  delivery  of  health 
care,  especially  to  the  indigent  and  the  dis- 
abled. With  medicare,  title  XIX.  the  heart, 
cancer  and  stroke  project,  and  such  activi- 
ties as  the  poverty  and  Appalachian  regional 
programs,  the  Federal  Government  has  en- 
tered the  field. 

Medical  societies  have  a  multitude  of 
committees  studying  these  problems.  Only 
thus  can  the  profession  influence  the  direc- 
tion of  change  over-all.  Wherever  the  operat- 
ing agencies,  voluntary  or  governmental, 
have  provided  for  medical  advisory  commit- 
tees in  formulating  their  planning,  medicine 
not  only  has  a  voice,  but  often  a  vote,  in 
determining  the  character  of  change.  Other- 
wise, at  any  level,  professional  decisions  may 
be  made  by  planners  who  lack  professional 
competence,  with  results  that  sometimes  are 
disastrous  to  high  quality  medical  care. 

Through  voluntary  service,  the  medical 
profession  has  many  opportunities  to  keep 
the  community,  and  the  Nation,  on  a  course 
leading  to  steady  improvement  of  the  pub- 
lic's health.  By  cooperative  support  of  medi- 
cal associations,  voluntary  health  agencies. 
the  hospital  staff,  and  health  departments, 
the  individual  physician  can  play  an  impor- 
tant role  as  a  medical  citizen.  On  his  willing- 
ness to  accept  this  role  as  a  public  servant 
will  depend  in  large  measure  whether  wise 
decisions  in  health  matters  are  made  In 
communities,  the  States  and  In  this  Republic 

As  that  grtot  statesman,  the  late  Gover- 
nor Al  Smith  used  to  say.  "Let's  look  at  the 
record"  And  In  so  doing,  with  respect  to  Dr. 
Jim  Grant,   vou  as  fellow  members  of  this 
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community,  know  more  so  than  I  of  his  rec- 
ord of  achievements  designed  to  assist  the 
bett«rments  of  this  community.  For  example, 
we  point  to  the  new  wing  of  the  Oswego 
comjnunity  hospital  now  under  construction, 
and  we  point  further  to  Its  pediatric  section 
which  I  am  told  Is  the  best  In  New  York 
State.  We  point  to  his  efforts  with  respect 
to  fluoridation  We  reflect  further  on  his 
Institution  of  the  training  program  for  new 
mothers  and  we  could  go  on  and  on. 

Yes,  Dr  Grant  has  mastered  the  challenge 
he  assumed  when  he  first  came  to  this  com- 
munity, rind  knowing  him  the  way  I  do.  I  am 
confident  that  his  future  endeavors  will  even 
further  expand  upon  his  stature  for  he  will 
continue  to  contribute  most  significantly  to 
the  best  Interests  of  the  community  of  Os- 
wego and  all  of  its  people. 

I  conclude  with  a  hearty  salut*.  a  pat  on 
the  back,  urging  that  you  keep  up  the  good 
work,   and   may  God   bless   you 


THE  ONCE-GREAT  LAKES 


HON,  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIG.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  water  pol- 
lution IS  a  ver>'  present  threat  to  the 
well-being  of  the  American  people  and 
nowhere  is  that  threat  more  dire  than 
in  the  Great  Lakes  area. 

The  May  June  1968  issue  of  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society's  magazine, 
Audubon,  carries  an  article  on  this  sub- 
ject by  Mr.  Jerrj-  Chiappetta.  The  article, 
with  its  accompanying  pictures,  verj* 
graphically  points  up  the  great  damage 
which  is  being  done  to  the  Great  Lakes 
and  makes  it  clear  that  immediate  and 
substantial  antipollution  measures  must 
be  taken. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  an 
opportimity  to  be  more  fully  aware  of  the 
impact  of  pollution  on  the  water  quality 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  under  unanimous 
consent  I  include  the  text  of  the  Audubon 
article  at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Great  Lakes:  Great  Mess 
I  By  Jerry  Chiappetta  i 

Our  Great  Lakes,  largest  body  of  reason- 
ably fresh  water  left  In  the  world,  hold  our 
greatest  natural  resources  and  pose  one  of 
our  greatest  consen-atlon  problems. 

How  long  can  we  keep  them  great? 

In  the  never-ending  struggle  for  clean  wa- 
ter, we  tend  to  write  off  waters  like  the 
Hudson.  Monongahela.  Ohio  and  Potomac. 
But  we  fall  back  on  the  good  feeling  that 
"we  still  have  Lakes  Superior.  Huron,  and 
the  rest  of  those  Great  Lakes." 

FV)r  how  long?  And  in  what  sort  of  con- 
dition? 

Some  say  the  Great  Lakes  are  In  pretty 
good  shape  only  because  man  hasn't  had 
enough  time  yet  to  do  his  inevitable  bit  to 
dredge  them,  alter  their  currents,  fill  in  their 
shorelines,  dam  them  and,  generally,  foul 
them  with  his  Junk,  garbage  and  pollution, 
making  them  fit  for  only  sludgeworms  and 
leechee. 

Prom  the  conservationist's  p>oint  of  view, 
there's  plenty  wrong  with  the  Great  Lakes. 
Many  others,  however,  don't  feel  that  way. 

This  great  Inland  waterway  carries  more 
freight  in  a  year  than  all  the  Gulf  and  Pacific 
ports  combined.  Through  the  locks  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  at  the  eastern  tip  of  Lake  Superior 
goes  more  than  twice  the  freight  tonnage  In 
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a    year    than   passes    through    the   Panama 
Canal. 

Freighters,  mostly  carrying  great  quanti- 
ties of  grain,  flour,  iron  ore,  fish.  beer,  auto- 
mobiles, coal,  steel,  petroleum,  wood  prod- 
ucts, are  increasing  in  size  and  number. 

For  the  shipper,  the  Great  Lakes  are  grand. 
Through  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  he  can 
reach  2.342  miles  Into  the  heartland  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

But  as  more  and  bigger  ships  come,  pollu- 
tion problems  grow.  Ship  pollution  consists 
of  bilge  waters,  sanitary  sewage,  garbage  (in- 
cluding cargo  spoilage) ,  oil  and  whatever  else 
can  be  tossed  overboard.  Sailors  call  this  their 
moonlight  disposal  technique. 

When  the  sun  goes  down,  the  crap  goes 
overboard. 

Accidental  spills  in  pumping  oil  and  other 
liquid  cargo  to  shore  continue  to  cause  serN 
ous  problems  at  ports  and  harbors. 

According  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  "Few  ships  afloat  today,  even 
those  of  recent  design,  have  any  facilities  for 
collection,  treatment  or  disposal  of  ship- 
board wastes. 

"Laws  and  harbor  regulations  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  enforce."  the  committee  report  con- 
tinued. "Bilges  can  be  pumped  at  night  and 
many  ship  captains  do  not  honor  the  ten- 
mile  limit  In  this  regard  .  .  . 

"The  Seaway  has  opened  the  Great  Lakes 
to  90  percent  of  the  world's  commercial  ve-;- 
sels.  Most  of  the  larger  cities  fronting  on 
the  Great  Lakes  are  planning  extensive  l^ar- 
bor  facilities  t.o  attract  anticipated  increases 
in  conxmercial  shipping. 

"The  Increase  in  vessel  pollution  which 
may  accompany  this  increase  in  shipping  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  concern  in  the  Great 
Lakes,  involving  water  supplies,  recreational 
beaches  and  real  estate  values." 

Prior  to  the  Seaway  opening,  only  130 
vessels  were  plying  the  Great  Lakes.  In  Uio.i. 
the  first  year  of  operation,  the  number  of 
vessels  rose  to  420.  then  to  around  600  a 
year  later. 

Cargo  tonnage  Increased  from  87.000  tons 
at  Detroit  in  1958  to  264.000  tons  in  W59. 
Other  lake  ports  showed  even  greater  in- 
creases. At  Duluth-Superlor.  tonnages  rose 
from  21.400  tons  in  1958  to  1.620.000  torn  a 
year  later! 

Government  officials  admit  the  full  extent 
of  vessel  pollution  In  the  Great  Lakes  has 
not  been  studied  fully.  They  do  report  that 
along  with  the  representative  tonnage  in- 
creases, the  number  of  people  on  ships  in  'he 
Great  Lakes  represents  untreated  sew.ige 
from  a  population  of  well  over  20.000  indi- 
viduals. And  that's  conservative. 

This  does  not  Include  pollution  from  .luto 
ferries  and  the  tremendous  number  of  pleas- 
ure boats.  On  Lake  St.  Clair  alone  there  pre 
more  than  70.000  pleasure  craft  contributing 
pyoUutlon. 

Vessel  pollution  is  brought  in  here  because 
it  is  so  widespread  In  the  Great  Lakes  and 
unique  to  this  Inland  sea.  It  is  also  typical 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
their  great  problems. 

Pollution,  and  getting  at  Its  source,  is  not 
always  a  simple  thing — like  a  community 
voting  on  a  bond  issue  to  build  a  sewage 
treatment   plant. 

Water  use  and  misuse  in  the  Great  Lakes 
involves  eight  different  states,  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  governments,  and  ves- 
sels from  many  foreign  countries. 

Some  also  say  the  problem  of  pollution  can 
be  solved  by  dilution.  If  this  were  entirely 
true,  then  the  Great  Lakes  would  remain 
great  for  at  least  a  couple  more  generations 
anyway. 

Consider  that  this  Is  big  water.  The  com- 
bined area  of  the  Great  Lakes  Is  95,120  square 
miles. 

How  big  Is  95.120  square  miles? 
It  is  half-again  more  than  the  total  area 
of  the  six  New  England  states.  Lake  Superior 
alone  l8  a  bit  smaller  than  the  entire  state 
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of  Maine  and  a  bit  larger  than  the  state  of 
South  Carolina. 

Lake  Huron  Is  almost  as  big  as  West  Vir- 
ginia 

Lake  Michigan  Is  about  equal  to  Maryland. 
Massachusetts  and  Delaware  put  together. 

Lake  Erie  would  about  cover  Vermont,  and 
Lake  Ontario  would  nearly  flood  New  Jersey. 

A  few  other  facts  need  be  stated  to  better 
understand  the  big  lakes  and  their  big 
problems.  Superior  Is  1.333  feet  deep  and 
covers  31.800  square  miles.  Lake  Michigan 
is  923  feet  deep  and  22.400  square  miles. 
Huron  Is  next  in  depth  at  750  feet  but  it  Is 
larger  in  surface  area  than  Lake  Michigan 
at   23.010   square  miles. 

Lake  Erie  is  the  shallowest  at  210  feet — 
no  little  pond  at  that — and  covers  9.930 
square  miles.  Baby  brother.  Lake  Ontario, 
is  only  7,520  square  miles  in  size  but  it  Is 
802  feet  deep. 

There  is  another  Interesting  physical  fact 
iibout  the  lakes.  They've  not  level. 

Row  back  up  to  Superior  Its  600  feet  above 
sea  level,  Superior's  water  surges  into  the  St. 
Marys  River  to  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Mich- 
igan, which  are  23 '^  feet  lower. 

The  current  continues  through  Huron  into 
Lake  Erie  via  the  St  Clair  River.  Lake  St. 
Clair  and  the  Detroit  River — a  drop  of  an- 
other 6' 2  feet.  Lake  Michigan,  meanwhile, 
doesn't  have  the  strong  current  of  Huron 
and  the  other  lakes. 

Thl.s  is  important  when  you  examine  the 
pollution  problems  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Bubbling  along  now.  we  rind  a  sort  of  swirl- 
ing current  in  the  western  basin  of  Lake 
Erie  which  causes  what  many  call  "the  Dead 
Sea."  They  say  it  is  a  biological  desert  where 
onlv  sludgeworms  and  leeches  reside.  The 
ea.<?tern  portion  of  Erie  moves  a  little  better 
until  it  reaches  Niagara  Falls,  where  the 
water  tumbles  326  feet  to  Lake  Ontario. 

Power  dams  .Uong  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
gentle  the  flow  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

.\s  any  sophomore  biologist  knows,  the  flow 
of  water  helps  purify  it.  Dogleg-shaped  Lake 
Michigan  lazily  moves  along  with  little  no- 
ticeable current.  But  there  is  one. 

Water  enters  at  the  Straits  of  Mackinac 
and  drifts  south  along  the  Wisconsin  side 
and  north  on  the  Michigan  side.  Down  in 
the  pocket  of  the  lake,  picture  a  slow  swirl- 
ing current. 

It  is  this  same  current  which  carries  pol- 
lution from  Indiana  to  Illinois.  On  it,  too, 
rides  federal  authority  to  get  into  the  pol- 
lution abatement  picture. 

That  little  current  makes  Illinois'  pollution 
"Interstate"  and  that's  a  magic  word  in 
Washington. 

But  let's  not  get  into  the  Lake  Michigan 
slime  just  yet.  To  better  understand  these 
Great  Lakes.  Just  a  couple  more  hydraulic 
facts  of  life. 

Good  water  is  marvelous.  It's  HO:  two 
parts  hydrogen,  one  part  oxygen. 

Great  Lakes  water,  like  too  much  water 
today,  is  more  like  H  0-10.  This  writer's  for- 
mula for  two  parts  hydrogen,  one  part  oxy- 
gen, and  ten  parts  stupidity,  greed,  neglect 
and  mismanagement. 

Even  my  fourth  grade  daughter  knows 
water  comes  from  rain.  Annually,  the  aver- 
age rainfall  in  the  United  States  is  30  inches. 
Averages  can  fool  you.  Remember  the  story 
about  the  statistician  who  calculated  that 
the  river  he  wanted  to  wade  across  had  an 
average  depth  of  only  2'i  feet. 

He  drowned. 

Thirty  Inches  of  rainfall  Is  4.300  billion 
gallons  of  water  a  day.  But  75  i>ercent  of  this 
evaporates  Immediately.  The  remainder  Is 
still  more  than  adequate.  In  this  big  picture, 
the  Great  Lakes  basin  gets  more  than  Us 
share. 

That  overall  average,  by  the  way,  would 
cover  the  land  with  a  depth  of  2V2  feet  of 
water  If  It  stayed  on  the  surface.  Out  of  that 
national  average,  consider  that  Wynoochee 
Oxbow  In  Washington  state  gets  an  average 
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of  150  inches,  and  Death  Valley  in  California 
gets  2.03  inches.  When  Hawaii  became  a  st.'ite, 
the  record  holder  in  rainfall  became  Mount 
Waialeale  on  Kauai,  the  world's  rainiest  place 
with  an  average  annual  rainfall  of  471.68 
inches. 

Tliat's  nearly  40  feet  of  water ! 

What  this  all  adds  up  to  is  .simply  that 
the  Great  Lakes  water  basin  is  .ibout  the 
third  richest  in  water  in  the  United  States. 

Somebody  figured  that  this  wonderful,  wet 
area  gets  aii  incredible  21  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  precipitation  in  the  watershed  each  year. 
About  6.5  trillion  of  this  flows  out  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  most  of  the  remainder  is 
lost  Ijy  evaporation. 

So  our  problem  is  not  one  of  quantity,  but 
of  qu.Tlity  water  at  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time. 

Our  shipping  friends  will  point  out  that 
quantity  is  still  very  Important  to  them,  .\ 
few  years  ago  when  the  lake  levels  were  down, 
they  lost  millions  of  dollars  because  ships 
couldn't  get  In  and  out  of  certain  spots.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  a  one-inch  drop  in  the 
water  level  means  80  to  100  tons  less  cargo 
in  lake  freighters.  The  lake  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion estimated  that  the  capacity  was  re- 
duced about  ten  million  tons  in  1964.  and 
that  meant  they  lost  $19  million  in  revenue. 

This  carries  us  back  to  the  Windy  City. 
which  is  the  biggest  user  of  Lake  Michigan 
water.  It  takes  it  supply  from  deep  in  Lake 
Michigan  and  uses  more  of  the  lake  water 
to  flush  lis  sewage  down  the  reversed  Chi- 
cago River  sewage  canal  int^  the  Illinois 
River,  which  goes  into  the  Mississippi  basin 
and  out  of  the  Great  Lakes  basin. 

Chicago  first  tapped  the  lakes  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  and  in  1909  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  signed  a  treaty  establishing  the  In- 
ternational Joint  Commission  to  deal  with 
all  matters  concerning  the  flow  of  these  in- 
ternational waters,  Chicago  was  allowed  to 
divert  up  to  10.000  cubic  feet  per  second  of 
Lake  Michigan  water. 

The  same  treaty  permitted  the  Canadians 
to  divert  36.000  cubic  feet  per  second  and  the 
U  S.  another  20.000  cubic  feet  for  generating 
electric  power  at  Niagara  Falls. 

Beside  the  gripes  of  the  shipping  inter- 
ests about  Chicago's  diversion- — which  they 
claim  lowers  the  lake  levels  each  year — the 
Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New  York 
complains  Chicago's  water  steal  is  causing 
them  an  annual  lofis  of  close  to  $2  million  for 
each  thousand  cubic  feet  per  second  diverted. 
New  York  says  this  has  resulted  in  a  loss 
of  nearly  $6  million  annually;  it  wants  Chi- 
cago to  cut  down  the  diversion,  and  put  its 
sewage  treatment  effluent  back  into  Lake 
Michigan. 

Illinois  and  Chicago  interests  claim  they're 
doing  Lake  Michigan  a  great  service  by  not 
putting  the  effluent  back.  They  claim  It  would 
quickly  create  one  large  cesspool  in  the  lower 
lake  because  of  the  swirling  current  men- 
tioned earlier. 

Sanitary  engineers  contend  the  returning 
sewage  effluent  would  create  excessive  algae 
and  weed  prowth  and  eventually  destroy  the 
lakefront.  They  also  claim  the  added  treat- 
ment, cooling,  and  other  factors  would  cost 
an  additional  $29  million. 

In  March  of  1965.  400  representatives  from 
Illinois.  Ii^diana.  the  federal  government  and 
private  industry  attended  a  pollution  con- 
'erence  at  McCormick  Place,  called  by  then 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Anthony  J.  Celebrezze.  It  was  decided  that 
southern  Lake  Michigan  water  was  in  such 
poor  condition  it  threatened  the  health  of 
millions  of  people  who  drank  it.  swam  In  It, 
and  used  it  in  other  ways. 

This  was  not  news. 

But  for  the  first  time,  authorities  had 
proof  of  pollution  and  who  was  responsible. 
Maurice  LeBosquete.  assistant  to  the  fed- 
eral chief  of  water  supply  and  pollution  con- 
trol, laid  the  cards  out  faceup  in  showdown 
poker  fashion. 
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He  Identified  Indiana  Industries  and  mu- 
nicipalities as  the  chief  violators.  Studies 
indicated  that  all  of  the  streams  in  the  Calu- 
met .irea  were  polluted.  The  Grand  Calumet 
River  was  worst  of  all  There  was  practically 
nothing  alive  in  the  water.  The  Little  Calu- 
met and  Calumet  rivers  and  the  Indiana 
Harbor    Canal    were    also   severely    degraded. 

He  said  there  was  no  dissolved  oxygen  in 
the  Indiana  Harbor  Canal,  and  its  waters 
and  banks  were  covered  with  oil.  Other  parts 
were   rust-colored   from   waste  pickle   liquor. 

Effects  of  this  pollution  extended  into 
Lake  Michigan. 

Officials  named  the  polluters  as  U.S.  Steel 
Corporation.  Gary.  Ind.;  Youngstown  Sheet 
and  Tube  Company.  East  Chicago.  Ind.;  and 
Inland  Steel  Company.  East  Clilcago.  Ind. 

Three  petroleum  refineries  were  also  listed 
as  serlou.s  polluters  They  were  Cities  Service 
Oil  Company.  Sinclair  Refining  Company, 
and  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  all  in  East  Chicago. 

Of  these,  the  worst  was  Inland  Steel, 
which  dumped  480  million  gallons  daily,  or 
the   pollution   equivalent   of   200.000   people. 

These  various  companies  dumped  ammo- 
nia nitrogen,  phenol,  cyanide  and  oils  in 
varying  amounts  daily.  Authorities  said  all 
of  the  plants  had  invested  in  waste  treat- 
ment facilities,  but  they  were  either  old. 
inadequ:<te.  overloaded,  or  in  some  way 
could  iiot  do  the  job  officials  felt  should  be 
doiie. 

These  firms,  by  a  long  shot,  were  not  the 
only  offenders.  Unfortunately,  no  degree  of 
treatment  will  ever  make  these  "trout  wa- 
ters" again,  but  everyone  at  the  conference 
appeared  eager  to  get  the  situation  out  in  the 
open  and  do  something  about  it. 

No  one  likes  to  spend  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  treatment  without  being 
forced  to  do  it. 

Water  in  such  industrial  areas  "Is  too  thick 
to  spoon,  too  thin  to  plow." 

Murray  Stein,  chief  enforcement  officer  in 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration which  was  to  be  transferred  from 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  told  this  writer  that 
It  was  interesting  how  fast  Industries  and 
municipalities  can  find  the  know-how  and 
the  money  for  water  cleanup  when  the  big 
stick  is  over  their  heads. 

In  fact.  Stein  said  in  a  speech  at  the  31st 
North  American  Wildlife  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Conference  in  Pittsburgh  in  1966,  we 
already  have  the  three  elements  of  success  at 
hand — technical  knowledge,  money,  and  en- 
forcement. 

"We  have  enough  of  these  to  check  pollu- 
tion and  reverse  the  tide  right  now."  .Stein 
emphasized. 

At  that  Chicago  showdown,  and  at  a  sim- 
ilar one  in  Detroit  called  by  the  Michigan 
Water  Resources  Commission.  rep)orters  heard 
the  same  whimperings  from  spokesmen  for 
industries  and  municipalities.  The  Michigan 
commission  was  setting  water  quality  stand- 
ards for  the  lower  Detroit  River  and  Lake 
Ene. 

The  Water  Resovirces  Commission  had 
taken  all  the  alibis  it  had  intended  to  take 
and  was  telling  some  powerful  outfits  like 
Ford  Motor  Company,  and  the  City  of  Detroit 
they  had  to  stop  their  waste  dumping  prac- 
tices. Thirty-one  industries  and  municipali- 
ties were  put  on  notice. 

As  in  Chicago,  the  polluters  or  their  repre- 
sentatives marched  in  to  testify.  It  sounded 
like  a  broken  record: 

"We  can't  afford  it."  We'll  have  to  move 
out."  "You  are  unreasonable."  "We'll  need 
state  and  federal  aid."  "It  will  take  ten  years 
to  reech  these  standards." 

It  was  the  same  old  dirty  song  and  dance. 
And  the  Michigan  officials  had  heard  it  all 
too  many  times  before.  Their  official  patience 
had  run  out. 

City  of  Detroit  officials  were  the  first  to  cry 
"It  cant  be  done."  The  Detroit  Department 
of    Water    Supply    senes    approximately    38 
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percent  of  Michigan's  population  in  Detroit 
and  49  suburbs.  At  the  time  of  the  showdown 
notices  from  the  state  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission. Detroit  was  negotiating  with  twenty 
additional  communities  for  sewage  treatment 
services. 

General  Remus,  general  manager  of  the 
Detroit  department,  told  the  commission  he 
couldn't  see  how  they  could  meet  the  state's 
high  standards  for  reduction  of  biochemical 
oxygen  demand  and  for  phenol  removal. 

"Records  show  that  plenty  of  dls-solved 
oxygen  exists  In  the  i  Detroit  1  river  except  for 
a  marginal  period  of  a  couple  of  weeks  per 
year,"  Remus  complained. 

"The  proposed  allowable  discharge  of 
phenols  per  day  appears  unduly  restrictive 
considering  that  all  industry  in  Detroit  and 
49  suburbs  discharges  Into  the  Detroit  sys- 
tem. More  industry  is  .served  by  this  system 
than  exists  in  southwest  Wayne  County  in- 
cluding those  discharging  directly  into  the 
river.  We  therefore  request  our  limitation  be 
no  lower  than  250  pounds  per  day  by  1970 
and  93  pounds  per  day  by  1977." 

The  Michigan  officials  weren't  buying  that. 

Remus  then  threatened  that  Detroit  would 
have  to  cancel  ser\lclng  the  suburbs  and  or 
raise  rates  if  the  state  didn't  chip  In  to  pay 
for  the  higher  treatment  costs.  Detroit  has 
an  old.  combined  storm  and  sanitary  sewage 
system.  This  means  that  when  this  water- 
rich  area  gets  a  downpour,  the  treatment 
plant  must  be  byp.issed  and  raw.  untreated 
sanitary  wastes  go  directly  into  the  Detroit 
River  and  eventually  into  Lake  Erie. 

What  lias  happened  in  Detroit  and  Mich- 
igan is  vital  to  all  the  Great  Lukes,  because 
41  percent  of  these  waters  are  within  Mich- 
igan's boundaries — 38.575  square  miles.  This 
includes  more  than  3.000  miles  of  Great 
Lakes  shoreline. 

Looking  at  it  another  way,  Michigan  has 
41  percent  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Ontario  has  < 
36  percent,  and  the  other  seven  states — New 
York,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio.  Indiana.  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota — share  the  re- 
maining 23  percent. 

In  a  few  short  weeks,  the  City  of  Detroit 
and  the  others  who  had  been  called  on  the 
carpet  came  through  and  agreed  to  all  Water 
Resources  Commission  stipulations  to  raise 
standards  of  sewage  treatment. 

Just  as  Murray  Stein  had  said,  it  was  amaz- 
ing how  fast  polluters  found  the  money  and 
know-how  to  clean  up  when  the  screws  of 
enforcement  agencies  were  finally  tightened! 

Chicago,  like  Detroit,  has  not  lost  any  in- 
dustry or  Jobs  because  of  the  belated  crack- 
down. Manufacturers- like  everyone  and 
everything — need  .idequate,  clean  water  for 
survival. 

They  know  It  takes  anywhere  from  17,000 
to  65,000  gallons  of  water  to  make  a  ton  of 
finished  steel  and  from  seven  to  70  gallons 
of  water  for  a  gallon  of  gasoline  Steel  and 
gasoline  are  important  products  for  Great 
Lakes-based  manufacturers  It  takes  10.000 
gallons  to  make  a  car  The  auto  industry 
uses  a  quarter  of  a  billion  gallons  per  day. 
according  to  the  Automobile  Manufacturers 
Association!   (73.6''r    Is  surface  water. 1 

But  let's  move  up  the  Great  Lakes  .and 
consider  some  other  problems  of  pollution, 
a  word  which  is  defined  ;is:  "The  presence 
of  substances  in  water  in  such  quantities 
and  of  such  quality  that  the  water'.s  value 
to  other  users  is  unreasonably  impaired." 

The  great  Industrial  heartland  of  America, 
this  Great  Lakes  country,  is  leading  the  way 
in  development  of  new  pollutants.  Some  of 
them  are  not  removed  from  water  by  con- 
ventional forms  of  treatment  In  waste  dis- 
posal or  water  purification  plants.  Micro- 
pollution  is  a  growing  problem. 

Phenol,  also  known  as  carbolic  acid.  Is  the 
base  of  phenolic  wastes  produced  In  several 
Great  Lakes  Industries,  including  the  manu- 
facture of  gas  and  coke  from  coal  Since 
phenolic  wastes  taste  like  medicine  and  smell 
even  worse,  their  presence  in  drinking  water 
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evokes  Immediate  complaint.  Some  people 
can  taste  phenols  In  concentrations  of  as 
little  as  one  part  In  a  million  parts  of  water, 
although  a  strength  of  one  thousand  times 
greater  Is  still  harmless  to  humans 

The  problem  with  new  pollutants  is  not 
new  but  it  is  one  which  all  agree  will  get 
worse  as  new  products  and  harmful  and  yet 
unknown  byproducts  become  realities. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  Department 
of  Entomology.  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  is  con- 
ducting research  now  on  the  problem  of 
water  pollution  from  paper  mills.  Wood  prod- 
ucts are  big  business  in  the  upper  Great 
Lakes  country 

The  University  of  Minnesota  says  wood 
fibers  and  paper  mill  effluents,  as  well  as 
chemical  effluents,  may  be  adversely  affect- 
ing certain  species  of  young  fl.sh  They  have 
discovered  that  fiber  from  evergreens  Is  more 
lethal  than  aspen  fiber  and  has  a  greater 
effect  on  walleye  flngerlings  than  upon  fat- 
head minnows  In  addition,  mortality  of  the 
flngerlings  was  greater  In  water  containing 
less  dissolved  oxygen. 

In  1943.  pulp  and  paper  companies  centered 
their  research  efforts  In  the  National  Council 
for  Stream  Improvement  David  C  Knowlton. 
chairman  of  the  council's  board,  said  the 
industry's  .pollution  problems  reached  the 
critical  stage  around  1966.  Knowlton  said 
there  are  three  factors  working  in  this  area: 
111  an  aroused  public  determined  "to  do 
something";  (2)  fears  of  an  ultimate  water 
shortage  in  large  areas  of  the  country:  and 
(3)  politicians  at  all  levels  of  government 
who  have  seized  on  this  as  a  new  cause 
celebre 

As  a  spokesman  for  the  wood  industry. 
Knowlton  emphasized  that  75  percent  of  the 
paper  and  paperboard  mills  had  waste  treat- 
ment facilities  in  1964.  compared  with  only 
37  percent  in  1949. 

As  a  spokesman  for  clean  water,  this  writer 
asked.  "What  about  the  other  25  percent  of 
the  mills  with  no  treatment  facilities  for 
their  damaging  wastes''" 

He  said  it's  a  matter  of  money,  that  in  the 
past  22  years  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
had  spent  $165  million  on  waste  treatment 
facilities  and  current  e.xpendltures  are  in 
excess  of  $15  million  annually. 

Wastes  from  this  Important  Great  Lakes 
industry  are  measured  In  biochemical  oxvgen 
demand  per  ton  of  pulp  and  paper  In  the 
last  22  years,  the  BOD  has  been  reduced  by 
65  percent 

Federal  authorities  have  set  a  goal  of  85 
percent  reduction  in- the  BOD  load  and  vir- 
tually complete  removal  of  the  settleable 
solids 

Knowlton  said  that  to  accomplish  this,  the 
Industry  would  have  to  spend  a  billion  dollars 
without  considering  future  capacity  in- 
creases In  other  words,  they  would  have  to 
spend  $100  million  in  the  next  ten  years  com- 
pared with  the  current  annual  expenditures 
of  from  $15  to  520  million. 

And  this  is  an  industry  very  big  in  the 
Great  Lakes  and  one  which  needs  vast  quan- 
tities of  water  to  :-eparate  cellulose  from  non- 
flbrous  constituents  of  the  wood  More  water 
is  needed  to  produce  paper  and  paperboard 
from  wood  pulp.  In  addition,  the  industry 
requires  water  for  steam  generation  and 
cooling. 

Paper  mill  wastes  have  been  found  all  the 
way  to  the  outer  Apostle  Islands  in  Lake 
Superior,  the  cleanest  and  largest  of  the 
Great  Lakes 

All  the  time  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  paper  products,  resulting  in  increased 
pollution  despite  the  gains  in  treatment  and 
technology  Reclaiming  chemicals  is  not 
always  economical.  Most  Wisconsin  paper 
mills,  for  example,  are  old:  to  build  elaborate 
treatment  facilities  would  be  too  costly,  ac- 
cording to  company  representatives. 

Stanton  Mead,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  Consolidated  Papers.  Inc..  is 
more  encouraged  than  most  about  reclaiming 
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chemicals  and  using  byproducts.  He  wa« 
quoted  as  saying,  "Byproducts  may  someday 
be  bigger  than  paper-making." 

It  takes  50.000  gallons  of  water  to  process 
a  ton  of  sulphite  pulp,  often  strained  30  to 
40  times  through  filters  costing  $10,000  each. 
Despite  this,  some  fibers  still  escape. 

Still  the  work  goes  on  Charmln  Paper 
Products  Company  at  Green  Bav.  Wise,  re- 
portedly has  spent  $4.5  million  since  1955  on 
pollution  control. 

It  is  difficult  to  expect  -local  residents  of 
a  one-Industry,  paper  or  pulp  mill  town  to 
blow  the  pollution  whistle  on  their  only  em- 
ployer. Unfortunately,  most  of  the  Great 
Lakes  states  don't  allocate  enough  cash  to 
run  good,  strong,  well-manned  enforcement 
agencies. 

For  example.  Wisconsin — con.sidered  one  of 
the  leading  "clean  water  states  "—spends 
only  $230,000  annually  for  antl-poUutlon  en- 
forcement. That's  about  as  much  as  it  costs 
to  put  one  helicopter  Into  combat  In  'Viet- 
nam. Of  that  quarter  of  a  million  dollars, 
only  $62,000  is  from  direct  state  taxes:  the 
remainder  Is  from  Uncle  Sam  and  various 
conservation  funds.  The  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society  gets  an  $800,000  annual  budget! 

Authorities  In  Wisconsin  report  there  Is  a 
backlog  of  $31  million  worth  of  work  needed 
In  sewage  plant  construction,  that  old  WPA- 
built  sewage  plants  are  now  obsolete.  The 
situation  is  not  unique  to  Wisconsin. 

That  state  has  420  sewage  plants,  and  a 
third  of  them  provide  only  primary  sewage 
treatment.  This  means  removal  of  only  35 
percent  of  the  organic  wastes. 

You  cannot  consider  the  condition  of  the 
Great  Lakes  water  until  you  examine  the 
source  of  it  and  the  condition  of  that  source 
wat«r  So  whatever  happens  in  the  states  and 
Canada  happens  in  the  Great  Lakes  also. 

The  situation  in  Chicago  again  is  .t  classic 
example  of  the  profound  economic,  social, 
technical  and  legal  difficulties  inherent  in 
pollution  abatement.  Although  Chicago  gives 
secondary  treatment,  the  city  pours  out  an 
effluent  equivalent  to  the  sewage  from  one 
million  persons  and  containing  solid  wastes, 
suspended  and  in  solution,  amounting  to 
1,800  tons  daily. 

Skipping  back  up  Lake  Michigan,  the 
Metropolitan  Milwaukee  Sewage  District 
treats  its  sewage  up  to  90  percent,  one  of  the 
best  records  in  Wisconsin.  This  goes  through 
a  relatively  new  $10.6  million  sewage  treat- 
ment plant.  Yet.  South  Milwaukee  declined 
to  join  the  sewage  district,  and  it  oozes  its 
sewage  through  an  old  plant  which  settles 
out  only  35  percent  of  the  decomposed  or- 
ganic matter.  The  rest  goes  directly  into  Lake 
Michigan 

Richard  C.  Kienitz.  a  reporter  for  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal,  made  an  extensive  survev  of 
pollution  m  Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin  and 
commented: 

"Everywhere  I  went.  I  found  our  streams 
polluted  and  getting  worse.  The  spreading 
menace  spares  no  river  or  lake." 

He  found  that  Wisconsin's  undermanned 
water  resources  staff  is  able  to  survey  Wis- 
consin's drainage  basins  only  once  in  seven 
years ! 

Wisconsin  Senator  Gaylord  A.  Nelson  was 
quoted  as  saying:  "Lake  Michigan  Is  so 
badly  polluted  with  sewage,  oils,  chemicals, 
and  iron  slag,  scientists  doubt  it  can  be  re- 
claimed. Yet  27  Wisconsin  communities  still 
take  their  drinking  water  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan."" 

Officials  described  the  Milwaukee  River  as 
un.suitable  in  a  practical  sense  for  all  com- 
mon uses  "  There  Is  now  a  Milwaukee  River 
Watershed  Committee  trying  to  tackle  the 
problems  of  water  use  and  misuse. 

The  story  there  Is  tragically  similar:  dams, 
subdivisions,  floodplain  destruction,  temper- 
ature, chemical  and  other  forms  of  pollution, 
channels,  diversion,  and  shoreline  destruc- 
tion. 

Senator     Nelson's     remarks     about     Lake 
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Michigan  could  be  and  have  been  repeated  in 

spades    about    'the  Dead  Sea."  Lake  Erie. 

Back  at  that  wildlife  conference  In  Pitts- 
burgh, outdoor  writers  asked  Murray  Stein 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration what  he  thought  of  Lake  Erie. 
He  called  it  a  big  cesspool. 

Stein  was  optimistic  about  the  general 
future  of  water  pollution  abatement,  but 
said  that  efforts  to  save  Lake  Erie  might  be 
too  late. 

For  almost  two  centuries  man  has  been 
dumping  wastes  of  every  description  into 
Lake  Erie  and  we  may  have  passed  the  point 
of  no  return,"'  Stein  said.  Asked  about  fed- 
eral water  quality  standards  which  were  to 
be  set  on  all  waters  by  June  30.  1967.  Stein 
.=;aid  there  was  no  use  in  establishing  stand- 
ards on  Lake  Erie  which  would  be  so  high 
they  would  never  be  met. 

He  said  tjovernment  examiners  found  west- 
ern Lako  Erie  in  extremely  poor  condition. 
The  bottom  Is  covered  with  decaying  organic 
matter  and  sludge  Deeper  waters  in  the  cen- 
tral and  western  basins  are  extremely  low 
in  dissolved  oxygen.  Little  if  any  aquatic  life 
could  be  found  there.  This  oval-shaped  mass 
of  dead  water  extends  roughly  from  Con- 
neaut.   Ohio,   westward   to   Sandusky. 

Hearings  on  pollution  were  held  in  1964  in 
Cleveland  aiid  Buffalo,  and  recommendations 
were  made  to  check  the  lake's  pollution. 

3tein'.s  comments  on  goals  were  puzzling. 
Regarding  Lake  Erie,  he  said  there  was  no 
use  in  establishing  high  "unreachable" 
water  quality  standards.  Yet.  a  little  later, 
he  was  .asked  about  Pennsylvania's  clean 
stream  programs. 

"You  had  3.000  miles  of  acid-polluted 
streams  when  this  program  began."  he  said. 
""How  many  miles  of  these  streams  have  you 
declaimed'.'" 

He  went  on  to  say  that  conservationists 
should  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than 
complete  stream  recovery,  and  added  that 
this  could  be  accomplished  only  by  stringent 
enforcement  and  penalties 

Shortly  after  Stein  made  news  about  Lake 
Erie,  Michigan  Attorney  General  Frank  J. 
Kelley  Jumped  on  the  antipollution  band- 
wagon by  proposing  a  "crash  program"'  be- 
cause pollution  "is  reaching  the  crisis  stage." 
"The  Detroit  River  which  empties  into  Lake 
Erie  is  polluted  beyond  reasonable  limits."' 
he  said. 

"It  is  a  sad  fact,  but  nevertheless  true. 
that  up  to  this  minute,  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan has  not  contributed  one  red  cent  of  its 
money  nor  made  use  of  any  of  Its  taxing 
powers  towards  helping  municipalities  in  car- 
rying out  our  water  pollution  control  efforts. 
"In  the  case  of  municipalities,  the  entire 
cost  has  been  borne  by  them  excepting  as 
they  are  aided  by  federal  grants  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  In  the 
case  of  industries,  no  assistance  whatever 
has  been  forthcoming. 

""I  propose  that  we  promulgate  and  carry 
out,  as  quickly  as  possible,  a  crash  program — 
a  program  which  will  include  the  lending  of 
the  states  financial  aid  to  municipalities  so 
that  the  cost  of  construction  of  sewage  con- 
trol works  would  be  spread  on  a  fair  pro- 
portion among  federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments."' 

Since  Kelley  made  his  "crash  program'" 
proposal,  things  have  begun  to  move  in  the 
right  direction  in  Michigan. 

The  state  legislature  made  available  sev- 
eral million  dollars  in  grants  to  municipali- 
ties for  sewage  treatment  facilities,  to  go  to 
local  units  of  goverimient  after  all  federal 
grants  ai-:d  aids  are  exhausted. 

In  addition.  Michigan  legislators  passed  a 
law  giving  Industries  tax  exemption  on  '"ap- 
proved" treatment  facilities.  The  State  Water 
Resources  Commission  must  approve  the  fa- 
cilities in  order  for  the  tax  exemption  to  be 
granted. 

Meanwhile,  the  last  time  anyone  checked 
Lake  Erie  had  lost  a  half-dozen  "of  Its  32  rec- 


reational and  swimming  areas  because  the 
water  was  unsafe  lor  humans  The  blue  pike 
(walleye)  catch  had  fallen  from  20  nillllon 
pounds  in  1937  to  only  7  000  pounds  in  1960. 
But  overfishing  by  commercial  netters  seems 
just  as  guilty  here  as  the  pollution.  Ohio  has 
raised  ilie  miiiimiim  walleye  sii-e  limit  from 
13  to  15';  inches  to  protect  these  fish  On- 
tario and  Michigan  are  expected  to  do  the 
same. 

Actually,  the  death  whistle  on  Lake  Erie 
appears  to  have  been  sounded  prematurely. 
The  catchy  label  "Dead  Sea""  doesn"t  lit  Lake 
Erie  when  you  consider  that  in  1964  this  so 
called  dead  lake  yielded  13.354,000  pounds 
of  fish  valued  at  SI. 252.000.  This  figure  comes 
from  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission 
and  concerns  only  the  weight  and  \alue  I'f 
the  US  catch.  In  1964,  the  commercial  catth 
in  United  States  waters  of  all  five  Great 
Lakes  totaled  53,600.000  pounds,  and  was 
valued  at  $5,424,000. 

In  most  waters,  the  measure  of  the  hsh 
life  is  also  the  best  measure  of  water  quality. 
Great  Lakes  fishing  has  had  other  problems 
besides  pollution:  The  sea  lamprey  and  the 
alewife  are  f>vo. 

These  are  two  saltwater  invaders  wliioh 
have  caused  millions  of  dollars  in  los.ses  to 
cominercial  fishermen  and  seriovisly  hurt 
sport  fishing. 

The  sea  lamprey  stfry  has  been  reported 
many  times  before.  Suffice  it  to  report  that 
the  lamprey  has  been  beaten  back  in  Lako 
Superior  and  put  on  the  run  in  Lake  Michi- 
gan to  the  point  that  fisheries  officials  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada  are  restocking 
with  millions  of  lake  trout,  salmon  and  steel- 
head  (or  rainbow  I  trout  Work  in  Lake 
Huron  on  the  lamprey  and  restoration  of  the 
trout  is  now  underway. 

Fisheries  people  are  concerned  now  that 
the  victory  over  the  sea  lamprey  may  be 
empty  in  view  of  the  awesome  population  of 
small,  nearly  worthless  nuisance  fish — the 
alewives — which  had  been  held  in  check  by 
large  trout.  When  the  lamprey  removed  the 
big  trout,  the  alewives  skyrocketed  in  num- 
bers. 

Today  officials  estimate,  for  example,  that 
85  to  95  percent  of  all  the  fish  weight  in  Lake 
Michigan  is  alewives.  Commercial  fisliermen 
Bob  and  Paul  Peel  of  Saugatuck  told  this 
writer  they  can  net  five  to  six  tons  of  ale- 
wives in  two  six-minute  runs  with  their 
small  fishing  boat  out  in  Lake  Michigan! 

Worthless  as  human  food,  alewives  are 
selling  for  around  a  penny  a  pound  as  pet 
and  mink  food.  More  importantly,  farslghted 
fisheries  people  like  Dr  Wayne  H.  Tody  of  the 
Michigan  Conservation  Department's  Fish 
Division  and  former  division  chief  Dr.  How- 
ard A.  Tanner,  now  with  Michigan  State 
University,  want  to  convert  alewives  into 
game  fish. 

This  alchemy  will  be  achieved  when  fast- 
growing,  ale  wife-eating  coho  (or  silver)  sal- 
mon and  additional  steelhead  trout  are  fully 
established  in  the  upper  Great  Lakes. 

This  is  all  more  than  a  daydream.  Several 
hundred  thousand  five-  to  nine-inch  coho 
salmon  were  released  in  Lake  Superior  and 
northern  Lake  Michigan  streams  in  the 
spring  of  1966  Canadians  have  already  re- 
leased kokanee  .salmon  in  tipper  Lake  Huron 
In  hopes  of  establishing  this  exotic  fish  In 
this  region. 

Dr.  Ralph  A.  MacMviUan.  Michigan  Con- 
servation Department  director,  says  that  pol- 
lution is  the  only  factor  today  which  can 
completely  knock  out  the  higlily  sviccesful 
coho  salmon  introduction.  In  the  fall  of  1967. 
fishermen  caught  amazing  salmon  of  15  to  20 
pounds  and  bigger  in  Lake  Michigan  and  in 
several  northwestern  Lower  Peninsula 
streams.  The  successful  coho  program  is  be- 
ing reported  as  one  of  the  greatest  gains  in 
wildlife  management  in  a  decade. 

Dr.  MacMullan  is  worried  now  because 
pesticides  are  reaching  a  critical  level  In  the 
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Great  Lakes,  especially  in  Lake  Michigan. 
There  is  a  question,  now  under  study,  as  to 
Just  how  much  DDT  and  similar  deadly  poi- 
sons it  really  takes  to  make  tlsh  sterile. 

It  is  too  early  now  to  know  for  -sure  where 
this  level  is  in  the  salmon's  ability  to  ab- 
sorb pesticides  and  still  be  fit  for  human 
consumption  or  to  reproduce. 

Another  indicator  of  the  quality  of  any 
body  of  water  Is  the  wildlife  that  lives  around 
it.  On  this  score,  too.  portions  of  the  Great 
Lakes  are  sick. 

Several  years  ago.  more  than  12,000  ducks 
wpre  killed  in  the  Lake  Erie  and  lower  Detroit 
River  mp.rshes  by  oil  pollution. 

As  far  Ijack  as  1941.  Type  C  botulism  killed 
wild  ducks  m  the  Lake  Erie  marshes  near 
Monroe.  Mlrh.  No  other  outbreaks  were  de- 
lected until  1961.  when  several  hundred 
ducks  and  shorebirds  died  in  Saginaw  Bay 
111  Lake  Huron  Again  It  was  Type  C  botulism. 
.More  dleofTs  occurred  in  Saginaw  Bay  in  1962. 
'63  and  '64  and  again  at  the  mouth  of  the 
lov/er  Detroit  River  in  1964  and  '65.  Estimates 
of  losses  pegged  the  dleoffs  at  several  thou- 
sand ducks  and  shorebirds. 

On  Lake  Michigan  in  1963.  there  were 
unprecedented  losses  of  gulls,  loons,  grebes 
and  other  water  birds.  Dr.  L.  Dale  Fay.  path- 
ologist lor  the  Michigan  Conservation  De- 
partment, reported  a  second  dleoff  of  birds 
in  1964  in  northern  Lake  Michigan,  from 
St.  Ignace  to  Wisconsin.  L<i.>;ses  that  time  were 
pegged  at  3.570  loons.  820  gulls.  2fi0  grebes, 
240  ducks,  and  30  miscellaneous  birds. 

Then,  in  1965.  another  significant  loss 
oc<:urred  among  loons,  gulls  and  grebes  on 
Lake  Michigan.  Dr.  Pay  said  the  sick  gulls 
showed  symptoms  in  varying  degrees;  birds 
most  acutely  affected  were  completely  pros- 
trate with  their  wings  limp  alongside  the 
body,  or  outspread,  and  the  head  lying  <jn 
the  ground. 

"The  picture  was  one  of  complete  help- 
lessness." he  said. 

Autopsies  showed  "'no  evidence  of  star- 
vation, injury  or  parasitism"  responsible  for 
tlie  mass  mortalities. 

"What  appears  to  be  a  significant  finding 
was  the  occurrence  of  toxin  of  Typ>e  E 
botulism  in  the  tissues  of  a  majority  of 
the  birds  studied." 

Fay  indicated  the  birds,  or  at  least  most 
of  them,  died  after  eating  alewives  which 
washed  onto  the  shore.  However,  he  added. 
"the  means  by  which  loons,  grebes  and 
mergansers — wlilch  are  not  known  to  eat 
dead  fish — get  the  toxin  is  totally  unex- 
p'.alned." 

The  fish,  the  birds,  the  boats,  and  the 
people — always  the  people — and  the  pesti- 
cides which  ni.so  affect  the  health  of  the  Great 
Lakes  are  all  just  pieces  in  the  big  puzzle. 
No  one  can  accurately  measure  the  health 
of  these  five  big  lakes.  General,  sweeping 
statements  such  as  the  one  about  Lake  Erie 
being    "a  Dead  Sea"  are  misleading. 

To  say  that  Chicago  can  continue  draining 
off  water  without  causing  damage  to  other 
lake  users  is  foolish.  But  to  what  degree  is 
there  damage?  Is  it  unreasonable?  Who  Is 
10  determine  reasonableness? 

Should  the  lakes  be  used  only  as  dumping 
grounds?  Should  they  be  restored  to  their 
condition  in  Indian  days  ilf  Indeed  possible) 
because  we  want  to  catch  trout  off  the 
Chicago  docks? 

So,  who  cares  about  a  few  gulls?  Aren't 
there  to  many  anyway?  Weren't  the  water 
and  the  wildlife  put  here  for  man  in  the  first 
place? 

To  get  some  answers  is  not  easy  Senator 
Nelson  wants  a  Great  Lakes  Water  Authority. 
along  iii-;th  immediate  action  by  Congress  so 
more  federal  money  will  pay  for  waste  treat- 
ment facilities.  All  of  this,  alone  with  stricter 
enforcement  of  existing  laws,  might  do  part 
of  the  Job. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  trouble  with  wa- 
ter  has  been  disinterested   people,  not  the 
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lack  of  this  bill  or  that  or  of  this  matching 
fund  or  that 

As  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrlelson.  president  of  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute  has  said: 

"Despite  all  the  fanfare  of  legislative  ac- 
complishment— and  there  has  been  major  ac- 
complishment— woefully  inadrqu.ile  prog- 
ress is  being  made.  Pollution  ab.^lement  is  a 
easily,  complex,  continuing  and  unspectacu- 
lar necessity 

"Its  urgency  and  its  virtue  are  chronically 
understated  until  there  is  a  water  shortage" 

There  is  no  water  shortage  in  the  Great 
Lakes  country  today  in  the  same  sense  that 
shortages  exist  in  the  Southwest,  and  have 
occurred  in  the  densely  populated  and  very 
polluted  East. 

Great  Lakes  people  have  been  spoiled  .uid 
slow  to  learn  because  they  have  been  water- 
rich  for  .so  long.  Water  Is  cheap  and  plenti- 
ful here  and  people  waste  it  and  misuse  It 

Fortunately,  things  are  changing.  The  wa- 
ter is  getting  dirtier,  and  jieople  are  starting 
to  notice.  Maybe  that's  the  way  it  has  to  be. 

Certainly  the  tiouble  with  water  has  been 
people.  Tlriese  same  people,  if  they  really 
want  to,  can  make  It  right  again. 


REA  ESSAY  WINNERS  IN 
NEBRASKA 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  lliis 
year,  a,s  in  past  years,  the  Nebraska  Rural 
Electric  As.sociation  has  .spon.sored  a  very 
worthwhilr  essay  contest  in  wliich  the 
yo'iith  of  Nebra.ska  are  invited  to  com- 
pete. Tlie  topic  of  the  essay  contest  is 
"Wliat  Rural  Electrification  Mean.';  to 
Me  and  My  Community."  Winnin;^  es- 
.sayists  are  rewai'ded  by  being  permitted 
to  participate  in  a  Nebraska  youth  tour 
to  Washiniifton. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  nic  to  in- 
clude some  of  the  prize-winning  essays 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  I  hope  my 
di.'^tinKuished  colleagues  will  find  the  fol- 
lowing essays  as  interesting  as  I  have: 
What  Ri'rai.  Electrification  Means  to  Me 

AND    MV    COMMfNITV 

(Bv  Jean  Dvorak.   17.  Junior,  Schuyler  High 

School,  daughter  of  R   C.  Dvorak.  Schuyler. 

Nebr.i 

I  Note. — Contestant  sponsored  by  Corn- 
husker  Public  Power  District.  Columbus. 
Nebraska,  in  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska 
Rural  Electric  Association  ) 

I  reluctantly  turned  over  in  bed  and 
nudged  my  sister  awake.  Leaving  the  warmth 
of  the  feather  ticks  we  dressed  as  quickly 
as  we  could  We  raced  down  the  cold  stairway 
and  Into  the  kitchen  to  stand  by  the  glow- 
ing wood  range  Soon  we  all  marched  out- 
doors to  do  the  chores  before  breakfast 

Outdoors  the  pale  blue  sky  in  the  east  had 
a  few  streaks  of  yellow  and  red  across  the 
horizon  where  the  sun  was  about  to  emerge. 
While  I  was  pumping  water  for  the  house  I 
could  see  the  lantern  in  the  barn  and  I  knew 
that  my  Father  and  brother  were  milking 
the  cows.  I  hurried  to  carry  the  wood  and 
the  water  Into  the  house. 

The  rest  of  the  family  came  into  the  house 
carrying  the  palls  of  steaming  milk.  We  sat 
dowri  to  the  breakfast  that  Mother  hid  pre- 
pared on  the  big,  black  range:  home  cured 
bacon,  fresh  eggs  from  our  henhouse,  home 
made  Jelly  and  Mother's  own  biscuits.  The 
lamplight  was  dimmed   by  the  rays  of  the 
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sunlight  that  now  came  streaming  In  through 
the  window. 

Ring 

I  turned  back  the  electric  blanket  and 
reached  over  to  shut  off  the  electric  alarm 
clock  Waking  my  sister,  we  began  to  dress 
In  the  warm  bedroom  heated  by  electricity 
We  could  smell  the  bacon  which  was  brown- 
ing under  the  broiler  and  we  heurd  the  elec- 
tric toaster  "pop".  Water  heated  by  an  elec- 
tric water  heater  made  morning  washing  a 
pleasure  ever  for  our  brother  Father  had 
listened  to  weather  and  market  reports  as 
he  planned  his  work  for  the  day  Milking. 
feeding,  mixing,  grinding  as  well  as  the  water 
supply  are  all  done  by  electricity  on  the 
farms  of  our  community  As  we  were  leaving 
for  school.  I  remembered  the  dream  I  had 
had  about  the  good  old  days. 

What  does  rural  electrification  mean  to 
me  and  my  community''  It  means  the  de- 
pendable s\ipply  of  energy  which  is  used  for 
heating  lighting,  and  power  It  means  a 
standard  of  living  comparable  to  our  city 
cousins'  It  means  the  operation  of  a  farm 
with  the  ease  and  safety  of  a  modern  factory. 
It  mean.s  that  the  population  as  a  whole 
can  live  better,  eat  better  and  for  less  cost, 
because  of  a  part  that  electricity  has  played 
in  the  ei^clerit  production  of  food. 

The  V\LrE  or  Ri'r.ai  Electrification  in  Otr 

Home  and  Commt-.n-tty 
I  By  Kathy  Collins.  16.  Junior.  Elkhorn  Valley 

Hish  School,  daushter  of  Woodrow  Collins, 

Meadow  Grove.  Nebr.i 

(  Note  — Contestant  sponsored  by  Elkhorn 
Rural  Public  Power  District.  Battle  Creek. 
Nebraska,  in  LOop)eration  with  the  Nebraska 
Rural  Electric  Association,  i 

The  light  of  the  world  is  undimmed  by 
darkness  since  REA  came  into  beins.  No  one 
apprecl.ites  this  light  more  tlian  the  rural 
people  in  Nebraska.  Not  only  do  we  hare 
light  but  wonderful  conveniences  to  lighten 
our  work  hxid  and  increase  the  pleasures  of 
oiu-  leisure  time. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  established 
the  Rural  Eloctriflcation  Administration  In 
1935  The  REA  was  made  a  permanent  agency 
in   1936  by  Congress. 

Since  this  time,  the  REA  has  not  been  at 
a  st.mdstlll.  Its  efforts  and  help  have  in- 
creased with  the  needs  of  our  growing  com- 
munity and  nation. 

Loans  by  Congress  to  the  REA  have  readily 
been  increased  through  the  years.  This  has 
made  it  possible  for  a  greater  number  of 
farmers  to  take  advantage  of  rural  electri- 
fication. In  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been 
a  50  per  cent  increa.se  in  kilowatt  hours. 
This  is  nearly  as  much  as  in  all  the  years 
of  the  REA  combined.  Even  after  this  great 
achievement,  the  REA  still  strives  for  a  bet- 
ter rural  life. 

This  struggle  for  improved  conditions  In 
rural  areas  is  shown  by  the  introduction  of 
the  security  lighi;.  This  light  keeps  cattle 
eating  longer  for  f.^ster  gains  and  has  be- 
come a  great  safety  fpctor  to  the  farmer. 
With  the  low  rate  rate  on  the  security  light, 
it  has  become  a  very  successful  addition  to 
rural  electrification. 

The  value  of  r'.nl  electriflcatlon  is  price- 
less Electricity  h<is  become  one  of  the  great- 
est dependencies  of  my  rural  community  as 
well  as  others  like  it  across  Nebraska  and 
the  Unred  State?. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  REA,  the  value 
of  electriScatlon  to  my  rural  area  will  become 
even  greater.  The  past  30  years  have  proved 
the  REA's  value  to  us:  and  the  next  30  years 
will  bring  us  an  even  brighter,  better  future. 
Rural  electrification  In  the  next  30  years 
wiU  strive  for  a  balance  between  the  rural 
and  urban  areas.  The  efforts  of  the  REA  can 
answer  the  desires  of  rural  communities  for 
better  s-.-hools.  hospitals,  and  water  and  sew- 
er systems.  They  can  answer  the  desires  for 
rural  jobs  by  inviting  and  attracting  big 
companies  to  small  towns,  which  will  create 
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new  payrolls  and  new  capital  In  turn,  this 
can  mean  new  opportunity  fcr  the  communi- 
ties served  by  the  REA.  The  fulfillment  of 
these  desires  can  enrich  the  quality  of  life 
in  the  rtu^l  communities  and  put  it  on  an 
equal  basis  with  city  life. 

The  value  of  rural  electrification  Is  great, 
and  it  has  and  will  create  a  nation  of  rural 
beauty  and  urban  energy  as  well  as  a  na- 
tion or  rural  energy  and  urban  beauty. 

REA  is  democracy  in  action  from  the  grass- 
roots The  directors  of  the  REA  are  voted 
for  in  a  free  election  the  same  as  class  offi- 
cers and  club  groups  elect  their  leaders  to 
bring  good  and  loyal  service  to  all  their 
patrons. 

The  power  districts  and  their  directors 
generate  business  to  raise  the  standards  of 
livliog  and  bring  about  purchasing  power  for 
billion-dollar  .'^ales  in  business.  This  makes 
it  possible  for  the  rural  community  to  live 
bettor  and  grow  financially. 

All  the  achievements  of  the  REA  in  the 
past  years  are  Just  the  beginning  of  the  ad- 
vances being  made  in  electricity  in  fields 
such  as  education  and  medicine.  While  these 
things  are  still  far  in  the  future,  they  will 
eventually  be  brought  to  rural  America  bv 
the  widely  reliable,  dependent,  and  low  cost 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 

The  V\lue  of  Rural  Electrification  in  Our 

Home  and  Community 
(By  Keith  Rexroth.  17,  junior.  Sidney  High 
School,  son  of  Robert  Rexroth.  Sidney.  Nebr.  i 

(Note. — Contestant  sponsored  bv  Wheat- 
belt  Public  Power  District.  Sidney.  Nebraska. 
in  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Elec- 
tric Association.) 

What  is  the  first  thought  that  enters  our 
mind  when  we  hear  the  word  electricity?  We 
immediately  think  of  convenience.  Electricity 
has  helped  to  mold  and  better  the  lives  of 
people  with  whom  it  has  come  in  contact.  In 
some  of  the  more  remote  areas  of  the  world, 
however,  this  development  has  not  yet  been 
established  in  any  significant  extent.  Al- 
though times  have  been  hard  for  these  peo- 
ple, their  conditions  will  steadily  Improve 
when  electricity  becomes  rooted  in  their  daily 
lives. 

If  we  would  all  Just  stop  to  think  for  a 
moment,  we  would  get  the  "big  picture"  of 
how  difficult  it  actually  was  for  our  ancestors. 
Imagine  the  discomfort  of  getting  up  on  a 
cold,  blustery  morning  in  the  dark  of  winter 
without  any  heat  In  the  house  because  the 
fire  had  gone  out  during  the  night,  perhaps 
due  to  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  penetrating 
through  the  house.  If  electricity  were  then 
available  as  it  is  today  uncertainty  would 
have  been  avoided. 

Today's  modern  homemaker  would  be  at  a 
tremendous  loss  without  the  versatility  of 
electricity.  The  electric  sewing  machine 
would  be  afceut  from  its  otherwise  occupied 
corner  of  the  living  room.  Thus,  sewing  would 
be  a  more  time-consuming  process  and  would 
prevent  the  homemaker  from  having  out.side 
interests. 

Cooking  h.as  been  simplified  by  the  elec- 
tric range.  In  early  times,  the  only  means  of 
cooking  man's  food  was  over  an  open  Are. 
Then  as  he  became  more  advanced  in  his 
culture,  he  began  burning  coal  and  wood  in 
the  first  stoves,  which  were  simple,  harsh 
devices.  Eventually  gas  came  into  existence. 
This  was  a  method  much  improved  over  the 
previous  means  of  cooking  But  the  greatest 
discovery  of  all  was  yet  to  come — the  dis- 
covery of  that  mighty  gift  known  as  elec- 
tricity. This  invention  broke  the  monotony 
of  life. 

Electricity  not  only  has  proven  itself  very 
useful,  but  it  has  also  provided  a  source  of 
entertainment  for  our  people,  especlallv  our 
younger  generation.  Where  would  today's 
teenagers  be  without  record  players  or  a  hi'-fl 
to  furnish  music  for  their  many  parties  and 
dances?  They  would  be  lost  The  world  would 
be  dull  and  practically  meaningless  to  them. 
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Although  music  is  the  first  thing  we  think 
of  as  a  source  of  entertainment,  there  are 
many  others.  For  Instance,  what  would 
Christmas  be  without  electric  lights  on  the 
tree,  lighted  nativity  scenes,  and  lighted 
ornaments  arraying  the  house?  During  the 
Yuletlde  season,  the  small  child's  world  is 
centered  around  the  excitement  of  coming 
downstairs  on  Christmas  morning  and  seeing 
the  brightly  lighted,  beautifully  ornamented 
tree  surrounded  by  its  many  guvlv  bedecked 
gifts. 

Electricity  is  so  important  in  our  daily 
lives  that  it  would  be  difficult  now.  after 
becoming  accustomed  to  it.  to  do  without  it. 
Electricity  has  made  possible  today's  radios, 
television,  computers,  electric  typewriters, 
household  appliances,  electric  tools,  modern 
heating  systems.  Irrigatloii  systems,  and 
other  items  too  innumerable  to  mention. 
When  speaking  of  electricity  I'm  sure  like 
me.  everyone  must  think  of  this  phrase: 
"Electricity,  what  took  you  so  long?" 

The  Value  of  Rural  Electrification  in  Our 

Home   and   Community 
I  By  Ruth  Darling.  17,  junior.  Lodgepole  High 

School,     daughter     of     Kenneth     Darling, 

Lodgepole.  Nebr. ) 

f  Note. — Contestant  .■^pansored  by  Wheat- 
belt  Public  Power  District,  Sidney,  Nebraska, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Elec- 
tric Association,  i 

To  tlie  people  Mving  in  the  rural  areas 
in  1935.  rural  electrification  created  a  revolu- 
tion in  American  farm  life.  That  year  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  established  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification .Administration.  Long  term,  low 
inteicrt  loans  were  granted  to  cooperatives 
to  set  up  local  rural  electrliication  distribu- 
tors. Within  30  years,  transmission  lines  were 
stretching  from  coast  to  coast  carrying  elec- 
tricity to  98  per  cent  of  the  "farms  in 
America. 

Today,  electricity  is  progress  .as  it  was  back 
in  1935.  Progre.=s  is  the  moving  ahead  to  make 
a  better  future  possible,  which  is  what  elec- 
tricity has  provided  for  rural  life.  Elec- 
tricity has  added  a  very  essential  element 
into  the  hands  of  the  farmers.  This  element 
could  he  described  as  the  'power  of  the 
switch."  This  power  lias  sreatlv  Increased 
the  profits  obtained  on  the  farm.  Well- 
lighted  feed  yards  with  automatic  mixer- 
grinding  machines  and  electrically  heated 
waterers  account  for  better  and  faster  gains, 
making  the  back-breaking  labors  of  carry- 
ing feed  or  chopping  ice  unnecessary.  This 
power  also  provides  a  vorv  efficient  fencing 
set-up.  It  takes  very  little  effort  to  install 
or  remove  an  electric  fence  and  even  less 
effort  to  control  it.  A  well  equipped  electric 
shop  saves  costly  repair  bills.  Grain  dryers 
enable  the  crops  to  be  harvested  earlier  and 
stored  safely.  Electric  pumps  and  irrigation 
systems  save  crops  during  drought  and  the 
hot  summer  days,  giving  the  farmer  added 
income 

With  electricity  has  come  a  new  way  of 
life  for  the  farmer  and  his  family.  No  lonser 
is  It  necessary  to  be  awakened  by  the  harsh 
ring  of  the  alarm  or  fcr  work  and  activity 
to  i)e  refTulated  by  -uinllght.  Electric  lights 
eliminate  eve  strain  and  provide  a  longer  day 
and  a  brighter  nieht,  while  the  radio  and 
televlFlon  keeps  him  informed  and  enter- 
tained. With  automatic  electric  heat  the  days 
of  shovelint:  coal,  chopping  wood,  or  carrving 
out  ashes  are  gone.  Air  conditioners  promote 
much  nee^fed  r-"st  after  long  dusty  days  in 
fhe  field  and  equally  enjoyable  Is  the  sound 
r  f  music  from  the  timed  clock  radio  for 
cr'ftin'^  anlcep. 

Electricity  has  brought  the  housewife  her 
fair  share  of  progress  with  this  "power  of 
the  .=wlti~h."  She  now  enjoys  the  same  labor 
■saving  devices  that  earlier  only  the  cities 
pn|ov°d.  Tn  an  electrically  heated  home,  she 
rr»oarPS  meals  with  time-saving  and  work 
=a' in";  appliances  The  automatic  dish 
washer  takes  care  of  the  daily  dishes,  while 
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the  automatic  washer  and  dryer  relieves  the 
burden  of  the  family  wash.  She  cleans  with 
an  electric  vacuum  or  mends  with  an  elec- 
tric sewing  machine.  Electricity  gives  her 
added  leisure  to  relax,  or  to  devote  more  time 
to  her  family,  herself,  and  her  community. 

Rural  electrification  not  only  benefits  the 
farmers  but  also  makes  it  possible  for  the 
development  of  Industry  in  the  community. 
Increased  Job  opportunities  and  a  stronger 
economy  are  provided  in  our  local  area  by 
the  Stramit  Plant,  the  Chicken  House,  the 
Egging  Cab  Company,  the  Pig  Mama,  and 
the  Chappell  Cheese  Factory.  This  promotes 
progress   In   our   community. 

Truly  It  can  be  said  that  electricity  has 
played  a  tremendous  role  in  developing  life  as 
it  Is  today.  Electricity  not  only  helps  the 
farmer  and  the  community  develop,  but  it 
will  be  the  major  element  promoting  it.  Yes, 
electricity  is  really  a  progress  pusher. 

Growth  and  Future  of  the  REA  Program 
(By  Joe  Howsden.  16.  sophomore.  Alma  Pub- 
lic   School,    .con    o:    Floyd    Howsden.    .^Ima. 
Nebr  ) 

(Note — Contestant  sponsored  Idv  Twin  Val- 
leys Public  Power  District.  Cambridge.  Ne- 
braska, in  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska 
Rural  Electric  Association.) 

If  you  drive  into  any  modern,  progressive 
farm  yard  in  the  n.itlon.  you  will  see  elec- 
trical power  beine  utilized  to  its  fullest  ad- 
vantage. For  only  nuv,-  has  the  American 
far;ner  realized  how  eiTicieni  and  productive 
electricity  c:,:i  be  Until  recently  the  power 
use  w.is  chiefly  for  electric  lights  and  ap- 
pliances in  the  home,  but  now  the  list  will 
extend  indefinitely  with  still  more  in  the 
future.  Now  the  items  are  Irrigation  wells, 
automated  watering  svstemt.  automatic  feed- 
ing; ..nd  watering  of  livestock,  grain  handling 
systems,  etc. 

Right  now  the  progress  that  can  be  gained 
Ironi  the  right  use  of  electricity  is  ui. limited. 
Presently  we  are  hearing  much  about  how 
electrical  power  can  improve  one's  livestock 
feeding  operation.  It  is  said  that  with  a  new 
and  modern  feeding  system,  a  man's  labor 
and  time  spent  feeding  will  almost  drop  to 
zero.  This  would  give  a  man  more  time  for 
recreational  activities  and  more  important, 
time  for  planning  .md  improving  his  opera- 
tion. This  is  a  minor  benefit  when  compared 
to  the  great  step-up  in  profits  Cue  to  the 
more  efficient  work  accomplished.  This  will 
amount  to  a  huge  sum.  for  the  electrically 
powered  machines  cm  be  made  almost  com- 
pletely automatic,  even  to  the  point  of  being 
better  than  the  farmer  himself.  Also  it  is  a 
tireless  and  noncomplaining  worker  that 
knows  no  time  off  and  charges  the  same  for 
overtime. 

Another  field  that  is  flourishing  is  that  of 
the  "all  electric  home."  Tliis  is  behind 
schedule  due  to  the  past  insufficiency  of 
electricity  to  the  rural  area,  but  that  has 
changed.  Now  the  supply  is  most  abundant 
and  the  products  of  which  it  is  used  are 
even  more  plentiful.  Now  the  trend  is 
changing  from  Just  electrically  operated  ap- 
pliances to  a  completely  electrically  op- 
erated home.  This  is  an  improvement,  for 
again  it  is  much  more  efficient  for  heating, 
cooling,  and  lighting  the  home  than  are 
other  fuels.  In  this  area,  again  It  is  better 
adapted  for  keeping  the  climate  within  the 
house  livable,  than  is  the  occupant  himself. 

There  are  many  various  fields  Just  as 
broad  as  the  one  above  and  will  thus  con- 
stitute a  substantial  increase  in  the  use 
of  electricity  themselves.  These  fields  vary 
from  electronically  controlled  devices  used 
In  handling  livestock,  to  the  use  of  comput- 
ers in  future  farm  planning.  This  can  even 
be  stretched  to  the  electric  automobile  and 
also  an  electric  tractor  of  the  future. 
These  may  seem  greatly  unreasonable,  but 
art)  actually  on  the  drawing  boards  right 
this  minute.  This  would  work  In  quite  well 
with  the  present  system,  for  their  batteries 
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would  be  recharged  at  night,  when  the  us- 
age is  at  ius  ultimate  low 

This  demand  for  electrical  power  will 
cause  REA  to  grow  and  flourish,  even  more 
than  It  Is  now  doing.  This  means  more 
lines  to  be  built  and  improvements  In  exist- 
ing wiring  to  be  made,  which  Is  REA's  busi- 
ness. Now.  electrical  utilities  are  the  best 
investment  a  person  can  make,  of  which 
a  large  section  comes  under  the  REA  Juris- 
diction. 

Growth  and  Future  of  the  REA  Program 
I  By  Nancy  Patricia  .Andrews    17.  Junior.  Hol- 

tarook   Public  School,   daughter  of  Donald 

H.  Andrews.  Holbrook,  Nebr  ) 

(Note— Contestant  spon.sored  by  Twin 
Valleys  Public  Power  District,  Cambridge. 
Nebr..  In  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska 
Rural   Electric   Association  ) 

Electricity  is  man's  "genie"  and  his  wish 
is  its  every  command.  Too  often  as  man 
Journeys  throughout  life  he  takes  too  much 
for  granted  as  in  the  case  where  electricity 
is  concerned.  The  flip  of  ;•  lightswitch  sel- 
dom stirs  the  mind  to  remember  the  vastly 
interesting  iilstory  of  electricity  or  to  wonder 
about  the  future. 

When  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  es- 
tablished the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration only  10',  of  tht  American  farms 
were  served  by  electrlcily.  Little  did  he  real- 
ize that  this  program  would  be  such  a  suc- 
cess i.nd  result  in  supplying  electric  power 
to  over  fifty  per  cent  of  America's  electrified 
larms. 

In  Roosevelt's  time  the  vision  of  the  fu- 
ijre  for  technological  advancements  was 
vague.  If  a  person  would  have  walked  up 
to  the  common  man  at  this  time  and  told 
him  that  lie  predicted  the  use  of  completely 
automated  dairies  with  milking  machines, 
cream  separators,  and  milk  coolers  all  con- 
trolled automatically  by  electricity  within 
twenty  years,  the  man  would  have  probably 
laughed  at  him. 

Nebraskan's  are  and  should  be  proud  that 
their's  Is  the  only  state  within  the  United 
States  to  have  all  of  her  power  .services  owned 
and  operated  by  the  public.  This  fact  alone 
insures  a  bright  future  which  will  foster 
nev.-  and  creative  developments  lor  Nebraska 
in  the  area  of  electric  power. 

It  seems  that  we  have  perhaps  already 
reached  an  almost  maximum  in  the  pos- 
sible appliances,  farm  aids,  and  luxuries 
for  the  inidwestern  dweller,  but  the  realiza- 
tion that  there  is  much  more  to  come  can- 
not be  ignored.  Since  all  of  Nebraska's  power 
is  controlled  by  the  people  not  only  the 
farms  and  rural  areas  are  affected  by  the 
REA.  Program,  but  people  in  all  phases  of 
life.  Thus,  all  electrical  Improvements  will 
be  an  advancement  for  the  R  E.A.  These 
new  steps  in  progress  will  include  .such 
tilings  as  autos.  tractors,  automatic  maids 
•  robots),  and  picture  telephones  all  con- 
trolled by  electricity.  Some  of  these  items 
have  already  been  experimented  with  and 
are  sure  to  appear. 

A  look  into  the  future  shows  us  that 
either  directly  or  Indirectly  electricity  will 
Influence  the  answers  to  man's  problems. 
The  use  of  artificial  light  in  large  indoor 
"farms"  will  be  used  to  speed  up  the  growth 
of  plants.  Weather  will  be  moderately  con- 
trolled by  using  aircraft  to  project  electric 
.chock  waves  into  clouds  to  prevent  damaging 
hail  storms.  Ocean  water  will  be  desalted 
and  result  in  more  land  under  cultivation. 
The  control  of  insects  or  viruses  destructive 
to  farm  crops  and  to  man  individually  will 
result  from  the  use  of  satellites  which  pre- 
dict Ci-op  infestation  and  inform  the  farmer. 
The  constantly  Increasing  population  will 
increase  the  food  shortage,  and  new  foods 
will  be  produced  from  such  products  as 
algae  or  bacteria  of  yeast. 

Thus,  the  R.E.A.  Program  has  a  promising 
future  to  look  forward  to  in  continuing  its 
work  of  serving  the  people,  and  another 
name    for    the    Rural    Electrification    Ad- 
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ministration     might     be     Aeachlug     £very 
.4merican. 

The  Value  op  Rural  Electrification  in  Our 

Home  and  Commitnity 
(By    Randell    M     Mueller.     16.    sophomore. 

Emerson  Hubbard  Community  School,  son 

of  Ardell  Mueller,  Thurston,  Nebr  ) 

(  Note. — Contestant  sponsored  by  Btirt 
County  Public  Power  District,  Tekamah, 
Nebr.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska 
Rural  Electric  Association.) 

How  valuable  is  Rural  Electrification  in 
my  home  and  community"  is  like  asking, 
•  How  big  is  a  mountain  or  how  bright  is  a 
star?" 

Rural  Electrification  provides  water  for 
our  home  and  farmstead.  Research  has 
proven  because  of  a  constant  water  supply 
for  drinking,  bathing,  and  better  laundry 
facilities,  our  health  is  greatly  improved  It 
is  also  proven  to  be  a  profit-builder  for  our 
livestock,  besides  being  a  moral  booster  to 
see  clean  cars  and  green  lawns  In  the  rural 
area , 

Rural  electricity  brings  year  round  con- 
trolled climate  to  our  home.  Can  value  he 
placed  on  a  night's  rest  for  an  asthmatic 
hayfever  sufferer?  This  comfort  is  provided 
by  electric  air  conditioning  in  summer  and 
humidifier  in  water. 

Try  to  value  the  comfort  of  a  warm  room 
and  colored  T\'  as  a  January  blizzard  is  rag- 
ing Just  a  few  feet  away. 

Can  one  measure  the  value  of  the  growth 
in  new  born  pigs  as  they  nestle  under  electric 
heat  during  subzero  weather  or  lay  stretched 
out  in  front  of  fans  on  hot  humid  summer 
days? 

Remember  the  scoop  shovel  and  belt  oper- 
ated grinders?  Now  place  a  value  on  that 
electric  grinder  and  electric  elevator  While 
pondering  this,  how  valuable  is  the  dusk  to 
dawn  lighting  used  in  livestock  houses,  as 
well  as  to  quiet  newly  purchased  livestock 
out  in  the  yards? 

The  time  of  waiting  for  daylight  to  check 
sick  animals  Is  past.  .Medication  is  as  easily 
administered  at  midnight  under  electric 
lights  as  at  noon. 

What  Is  the  value  of  the  pride  in  a  farm- 
er's eyes  as  he  looks  over  a  green  field  of  corn 
being  moistened  by  an  electric  powered  irri- 
gation system  when  near  by  wilted  cornfields 
must  stand  waiting  for  rain  that  may  not 
come? 

Farm  machinery  has  the  fallacy  of  break- 
ing down  Just  as  the  town  shop  closes  at  6:00. 
but  with  farmer  owned  electric  welders,  drills! 
shari>eners,  air  compressors  and  other  power 
tools,  repairs  can  be  made  In  the  farm  shop, 
and  often  In  a  matter  of  minutes  the  machine 
Is  returned  to  the  field  Instead  of  waiting  for 
the  7:00  opening  next  morning.  Who  can 
place  the  value  on  convenience? 

Farm  buildings  are  in  constant  need  of 
some  type  of  repair,  Tlie  efficient  electric 
saws,  wrenches,  and  paint  sprayers  cannot 
be  measured  by  a  dollar  sign,  but  it  shows 
in  a  more  beautiful  rural  America. 

With  the  farm  price  squeeze  becoming 
tighter  each  year.  Rural  Electrification  be- 
comes even  more  valuable,  replacing  high 
priced  labor  with  low  priced  Rural  Elec- 
tricity. It  allows  farmers  to  efficiently  handle 
more  livestock  and  irrigate  more  acres  while 
living  healthier,  more  comfortable  lives. 


COLUMBUS    DAY:    NATIONAL 
HOLIDAY 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,   June  6,  1968 

Mr.  'WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcaJl 
vote  No.  130,  on  the  9th  day  of  May  1968, 
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I  was  unavoidably  absent  and  could  not 
vote  due  to  a  previous  congressional 
commitment.  The  bill  involved  was  H.R. 
15951  and  provided  for  uniform  annual 
observances  of  certam  legal  public  holi- 
days on  Mondays.  It  also  established 
Columbus  Day  as  a  legal  holiday,  to  be 
celebrated  every  year  on  the  second  Mon- 
day in  October.  The  bill  passed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  212  to  83.  If  I  had  been 
present  I  would  certainly  have  .supported 
the  bill  since  I  was  one  of  the  original 
sponsors  of  legislation  to  make  Columbus 
E>ay  a  National  holiday.  I  will  do  all  in 
my  power  to  see  that  this  bill  is  acted  on 
in  the  Senate  and  that  it  becomes  the 
law  of  the  land. 


I 


THE  LATE  ROBERT  P.  KENNEDY 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  friend 
of  the  Kennedys,  both  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  of  New  York  and  his  brother, 
our  late  President  John  Kennedy.  I  feel 
a  particular  loss  at  the  violent  death  of 
Senator  Kennedy.  I  share  in  the  grief 
of  his  wife,  children,  and  family  and 
express  to  them  my  deepest  sympathy. 

This  act  of  violence  which  cut  down 
one  of  America's  leading  statesmen  in 
the  middle  of  an  outstanding  career  is 
but  the  most  recent  example  of  the 
hatred  and  violence  which  exists  in  the 
world  and  m  this  countiT^.  Lawlessness, 
violence,  disorder  increasingly  seem  to 
be  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception. 
At  all  levels,  both  personal  and  i,'overn- 
mental,  we  mu£t  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  elimination  of  the  environmental 
causes  and  "he  personal  causes  which 
give  rise  to  these  horrible  acts  of  violence. 

I  have  no  illusions  that  laws  will  to- 
tally eradicate  lawlessness,  disorder,  and 
violence,  but  they  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  minimizing  them.  Our  people 
cannot  live  in  fear  and  disorder.  Legis- 
lation must  be  enacted  to  minimize  the 
opportunity  for  insane  people,  incom- 
petents, and  others  in  that  category  to 
easily  obtain  any  and  all  kinds  of  guns. 
Something  must  be  done  about  recon- 
ciling the  constitutional  right  to  bear 
arms  and  the  more  basic  right  of  each 
citizen  to  be  safe  on  the  streets  and  in 
his  home.  Action  is  needed,  both  in  terms 
of  legislation  at  the  Federal  level  and 
by  efforts  at  the  State  and  local  level, 
but.  above  all.  by  individuals  themselves. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  while 
we  may  deal  with  the  environmental 
problems  which  give  rise  to  grievances 
and  frustrations  through  legislation  and 
we  may  pass  laws  which  would  attempt 
to  eliminate  poverty,  provide  better  hous- 
ing, provide  for  the  sick  and  the  elderly, 
and  to  correct  the  social  injustices  which 
do  exist  in  our  society;  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis, we  are  talking  about  what  is  in  the 
heart  and  in  the  mind  and  in  the  spirit 
of  individuals.  Hatred,  bitterness,  and 
violence  will  never  be  legislated  out  of 
existence.  Each  American  must  look  into 
his  own  heart  to  recognize  and  to  at- 
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tempt  to  deal  with  the  hatred,  bitter  dis- 
agreement, and  frustrations  which  give 
rise  to  irrational  acts. 

In  addition,  we  do  need  a  national 
assessment  of  the  underlying  causes  of 
human  behavior  which  have  created  not 
only  the  most  affluent  Nation,  the  most 
educated  Nation  in  the  world  but  also 
one  of  the  most  violent.  We  are  able  to 
go  to  the  moon,  to  transplant  hearts,  and 
yet  we  know  little  about  human  behavior 
and  the  ability  of  men  to  live  together 
as  brothers.  We  will  never  make  a  satis- 
factory effort  in  this  regard  until  we  have 
brought  to  bear  on  this  subject  the  very 
best  individual,  scientific,  and  .spiritual 
effort  in  our  country.  Accordingly,  I 
strongly  support  the  efforts  of  President 
Johnson  in  the  naming  of  a  Presidential 
commission  to  deal  with  this.  I  will  have 
further  legislative  recommendations 
along  this  line  very  shortly. 


A  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  A  JOINT  UN- 
DERWRITING ASSOCIATION  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TO 
PROVIDE  FIRE.  EXTENDED  COV- 
ERAGE. .AND  ESSENTIAL  PROPER- 
TY'   INSURANCE 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tfiursday.  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's National  Advisor>'  Panel  on  In- 
surance in  Riot -Affected  Areas  has  stated 
that  insurance  is  essential  to  revitalize 
our  cities.  It  stated  that: 

It  is  a  cornerstone  of  credit.  Without  in- 
surance, banks  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions will  not — and  cannot — make  loans.  New 
housing  cannot  be  constructed,  and  existing 
housing  cannot  be  repaired  New  business 
cannot  be  opened,  and  existing  businesses 
cannot  expand,  or  even  survive. 

Without  insurance,  buildings  are  left  to 
deteriorate;  services,  goods,  and  jobs  dimin- 
ish. Efforts  to  rebuild  our  nation's  inner  cities 
cannot  move  fo.-wp.rd.  Communities  without 
insurance  are  communities  without  hope. 

The  District  of  Columbia  businessmen 
must  have  insurance  to  protect  the  se- 
curity of  their  premises  and  operations 
of  their  businesses  so  that  they  can  con- 
tinue to  serve  all  sections  of  society.  Be- 
cause of  this,  on  Jime  3.  I  introduced  a 
bill.  H.R.  17607.  to  establish  a  joint  un- 
derwriting association  to  provide  fire,  ex- 
tended coverage,  and  essential  property 
insurance  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  feel  that  this  type  of  insurance  is 
badly  needed  in  the  District  of  Coltunbia 
if  businessmen  are  to  remain  in  business. 
Insurance  is  a  critical  link  in  the  chain 
of  production  and  distribution  as  prod- 
ucts move  from  factories  to  the  Nation's 
shopkeepers  and  eventually  to  the  con- 
siuner. 

My  bill  makes  it  definite  that  insurance 
coverage  will  be  offered  to  provide  against 
such  everyday  crimes  as  holdups  and  rob- 
beries, as  well  as  malicious  mischief  and 
vandalism,  burglary  and  theft.  It  will  re- 
lieve the  daily  burden  that  criminal  ac- 
tivity has  placed  upon  the  small  business- 
man. The  small  businessman  is  crying  for 
this  type  of  insurance,  which  is  now  un- 
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available,  and  yet  without  it,  it  is  im- 
povssible  to  remain  in  business. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Business  and  Commerce  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Hilliard  Schulberg.  executive 
director  of  the  Wa.shington,  DC,  Retail 
Liquor  Dealers  Association,  said: 

In  the  past  two  and  a  half  ye.irs.  six  mem- 
bers of  our  local  retail  industry  have  been 
murdered.  There  have  'oeen  over  500  holdups, 
and  an  unbelievable  number  of  burglaries, 
larcenies,  acts  of  pilferage  and  other  types 
of  vandalism 

Last  year's  disasters  in  Newark  .ind  Detroit 
and  the  criminal  reipn  of  terror  which  is  still 
r.imp.iint  in  the  District  and  in  many  metro- 
politan areas  have  f.jcused  .ittentlon  oii  a 
problem  common  to  all  our  cities,  a  problem 
which  is  more  ihreatenin'?  than  \  iolence  it- 
self. This  problem  is  the  fe.ar  that  past  vio- 
lence has  created  Even  where  there  is  a 
modicum  of  control  over  criminal  activity, 
the  fear  that  violence  might  bre.ik  loo.se  be- 
comes a  clear  ;ind  present  danger  to  con- 
tinued existence  of  normal  neighborhood 
business 

We  believe  you  will  agree  that  maintaining 
insurance  against  fire,  casualty,  holdups, 
thefts,  window-breakings,  is  as  elementary 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  doing  business  as  is 
hiring  labor,  buying  merchandise  or  paying 
rent.  And  like  every  other  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness, it  is  passed  on  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer as  part  of  the  cost  of  living.  But 
because  of  the  chaotic  conditions  in  our 
cities,  the  cost  of  insuring  stores  and  the 
goods  in  them  is  going  up  astronomically. 

These  higher  costs  for  insurance  to  store- 
keepers, and  the  resultant  higher  prices  for 
their  customers,  are  not  the  entire  problem. 
We  may  well  be  facing  a  situation  in  which 
insurance  is  not  to  be  had  at  any  price. 
Indeed,  this  is  a  condition  that  now  exists 
in  many  communities.  In  such  situations 
there  is  a  great  incentive  for  local  merchants 
simply  to  take  their  beatings  and  close  their 
doors.  The  economic  consequences  to  the 
community  in  such  situations  are  obvious. 
Adequate  insurance  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
it  is  thus  apparent,  is  crucial:  it  is  vital. 
No  one  can  risk  being  In  business  without  it. 
Big  business  won't  and  small  business  can- 
not. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  is 
consistent  with  the  pending  Federal  in- 
surance measures  and  would  be  but- 
tressed by  them.  It  has  adopted  a  bal- 
anced and  moderate  approach,  and  it  is 
fair  both  to  property  owners  insuring 
through  the  pool  and  to  those  insuring 
in  the  normal  market.  It  is  not  unneces- 
sarily disruptive  of  the  private  insurance 
mechanisms  and  may  in  the  long  run 
create  a  new  demand  for  other  types  of 
insurance  from  citizens  who  will  be  liv- 
ing in  stabilized  and  improving  commu- 
nities, who  have  a  future  to  look  to  and 
wish  to  protect  it. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  realize 
the  importance  of  this  legislation  and  act 
favorably  on  it. 


June  6,  1968 


CONGRESSMAN  BASIL  WHITENER 
ADDRESSES  NORTH  CAROLINA 
DEMOCRATS 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6,  1968 

Mr.  TA'STLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  to- 
day, my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 


North  Carolina,  Basil  L.  Whitener,  de- 
livered an  inspiring  keynote  address  to 
the  North  Carolina  Democratic  Con- 
vention in  Raleigh.  I  recommend  that 
address,  which  follows  for  the  considera- 
tion of  other  Members  of  Congress: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Governor  Moore,  Members 
of  the  Council  of  State,  distinguished  guests, 
fellow  Democrats,  it  is  a  distinct  honor  and  a 
high  privilege  to  address  this  assemblage  of 
North  Carolinians  who  are  dedicated  lo  the 
precepts  and  principles  of  our  great  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  foremost 
stales  of  the  Union,  She  enjoys  .m  enviable 
reputation  among  her  si.ster  states.  Tar  Heels, 
regardless  of  political  affiliation,  are  justly 
proud  of  the  splendid  accomplishments  of 
their  State, 

Democrats,  quite  properly,  have  a  special 
pride  in  North  Carolina,  This  is  because  the 
leadership  of  our  Party  in  State  affairs  has 
been  the  prime  factor  in  the  preeminence  of 
our  State  in  the  family  of  commonwealths. 

Every  student  in  North  Carolina  knows  the 
proud  motto  of  our  State — 'Esse  Quam 
Videri'— To  Be  Better  Than  To  Seem  The 
philosophy,  traditions,  and  accomplishments 
of  the  Democratic  Party  truly  and  accurately 
give  life  and  meaning  to  the  motto  of  our 
State. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  not  been  con- 
tent to  merely  exist.  It  has  furnished  the 
ideas,  the  programs,  and  the  leadershij)  which 
have  given  us  a  prosperous,  progressive,  and 
proud  people. 

Tliere  are  those  who  are  going  about  con- 
demning jur  State,  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  its  leadership.  They  display  a  callous  dis- 
regard of  history.  Tlie  objective  observer  will 
proclaim  that  the  magnificent  record  of 
social,  educational,  and  Industrial  progress 
made  during  the  past  68  years  has  been  due 
primarily  to  the  devoted  and  productive  serv- 
ice of  Democratic  leaders. 

An  awareness  of  North  Carolina's  record 
of  achievement  under  Democratic  governors 
since  1900  comes  to  each  of  us  by  a  mere  call 
of  their  names.  No  other  state  can  boast  of 
such  an  array  of  leadership  as  w^e  have  had 
from  Charles  Brantley  Aycock  of  Wayne. 
R.  B  (Bob)  Glenn  of  Forsyth.  W.  W.  Kitchln 
of  Person,  Locke  Craig  of  Buncombe.  Thomas 
W.  Bickett  of  Franklin.  Cameron  Morrison  of 
Mecklenburg,  Angus  W,  McLean  of  Robeson, 
O.  Max  Gardner  of  Cleveland,  J.  C.  B.  Ehrlng- 
haus  of  Pasquotank.  Clyde  R.  Hoey  of  Cleve- 
land. J.  Melville  Broughton  of "  Wake,  R. 
Gregg  Cherry  of  Gaston,  W.  Ken-  Scott  of 
Alamance.  William  B,  Umstead  of  Durham. 
Luther  H.  Hodges  of  Rockingham.  Terry 
Sanford  of  Cumberland,  and  Dan  K.  Moore 
of  Haywood. 

These  magnificent  Democratic  leaders  en- 
couraged, supported,  and  administered  pro- 
grams which  strengthened  our  State  m  edu- 
cation, industry,  highway  development, 
treatment  and  care  of  the  infirm  and  re- 
tarded, ports  development,  recreation,  and 
every  other  facet  of  proper  government  .serv- 
ice to  our  (>eople.  They  have  given  us  fiscal 
management  and  government  organization 
of  the  highest  order. 

The  support  of  Democratic  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  made  it  possible  for  these 
able  Democratic  governors  to  constantly 
move  North  Carolina  forward  in  the  main- 
stream of  progress. 

During  the  past  8  years  the  administra- 
tions of  Terry  Sanford  and  Dan  K.  Moore 
have  given  new  impetus  to  the  attainment  of 
quality  education  at  all  levels  of  education 
In  our  State.  Historians  will  record  that  these 
two  dynamic  leaders  of  the  Tar  Heel  State, 
through  their  zeal  for  education  and  eco- 
nomic development,  will  have  the  apprecia- 
tion of  generations  yet  tmbom. 

The  same  historians  will  take  note  of  the 
brilliant  service  of  Governors  Scott.  Umstead, 
and  Broughton  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
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states.  Their  effective  leadership  In  that  body 
is  recognized  and  appreciated  by  all  North 
Carolinians. 

North  Carolina  Democrats  at  the  state  and 
national  level  continue  to  reflect  great  credit 
upon  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  people 
they  so  ably  serve 

In  the  Congress  of  the  United  St.ites  the 
Interests  of  North  Carolinians  are  capably 
served  by  our  Democratic  Congressional 
Delegation 

In  the  Senate,  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr  . 
and  Senator  B  Everett  Jordan  give  dedicated 
leadership  on  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services.  Government  Operations,  Judiciary, 
Rules  and  Administration.  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  Public  Works,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Library,  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Repre- 
sentatives Walter  B  Jones.  L  H  Fountain. 
David  N  Henderson.  Nick  Gallfianakls! 
Horace  R  Kornegay.  Alton  A  Lennon.  Roy  A. 
Taylor,  and  I  serve  on  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture.  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
Foreign  .^fiatrs.  Government  Operations, 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  Public  Works, 
Banking  and  Currency.  Interstate  and  For- 
cl3.:\  Commerce.  Veterans  Affairs.  Armed 
Services.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Judici- 
ary, and  the  District  of  Columbia 

Each  member  of  your  Democratic  Con- 
gressional Delegation  is  working  diligently 
to  enable  ovir  government  to  ')i3erate  and 
function  more  efficiently,  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Constitution,  in  re.solving  the 
domestic  and  international  Issues  which  con- 
front our  nation. 

North  Carolinians  who  believe  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  constitutional  government 
know  that  they  will  best  be  served  by  pro- 
tecting the  valuable  seniority  which  enables 
their  representatives  in  Washington  to  at- 
tain po.Mtions  of  even  yreater  opportunity  in 
making  national  decisions.  Those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  basic  tenets  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  Andrew  Jackson  will  best  serve  their 
philosophy  through  the  preservation  of  the 
type  of  representation  which  North  Carolina 
Democrats  are  giving  them  in  Washington. 

By  their  legislative  voting  records  your 
Democratic  Delegation  in  Congress  has  exem- 
plified the  definition  of  a  Democrat  given  by 
the  revered  Charles  B  Aycock,  when  he  said: 

".'V  Democrat  is  a  man  who  believes  that 
our  national  government  has  the  powers 
which  were  granted  to  it  in  the  Constitu- 
tion— and  none  other  A  Democrat  is  a  man 
who  believes  that  the  powers  not  granted  to 
the  national  government  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  are  reserved  to  the  peo- 
ple or  to  the  States  A  Democrat  is  a  man 
who  believes  that  the  power  of  tax.ition  Is 
the  power  to  destroy  and  that  this  power 
was  never  vested  in  any  Government  by  a 
free  people  except  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  Government  economically  administered. 
A  Democrat  is  a  man  who  believes  in  the  in- 
dividual and  thinks  that  his  rights  ought 
not  to  be  restricted  in  any  respect  save  only 
so  far  as  is  essential  to  the  peace  and  prog- 
ress of  his  neighbors  A  Democrat  believes  in 
order  to  be  responsive  to  the  quick  demands 
of  the  people  the  Government  should  be  as 
close  to  the  people  as  it  is  possible  to  bring 
it.  A  Democrat  believes  that  when  you  have 
centralized  your  Government  and  made  it 
strong  and  put  it  far  away  from  the  people, 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  can't  put 
their  hands  upon  that  Government  and  en- 
force the  will  of  the  multitude." 

Aycock's  deflntion  of  a  Democrat  Is  as  true 
today  as  it  was  at  the  time  it  was  uttered. 

Democrats  frequently  disagree  with  other 
Democrats  These  disagreements  must  not  be 
permitted  to  destroy  the  instrument  of  serv- 
ice which  has  meant  so  much  to  our  people. 
We  must  adopt  the  phllasophy  of  the  re- 
nowned Zeb  Vance,  who  said:  "We  have  our 
differences  and  dissensions  In  the  Democratic 
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Party,  but  we  will  settle  them  inside  the 
church  and  without  calling  on  the  ungodly." 
It  would  be  unrealistic  for  me  to  assert 
that  the  Democratic  Party  Is  without  prob- 
lems as  we  approach  the  coming  election 
The  same  sense  of  realism  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  problems  can  be  dis- 
solved by  individual  Democrats  proclaiming 
the  recird  and  stating  the  facts  of  history 
with  reference  to  our  great  Party. 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  not  the  party  of 
the  right  or  the  left.  It  is  the  party  of  all 
the  people  It  is  the  party  in  which  all  Amer- 
icans can  unit  on  the  middle  ground  as  we 
seek  to  build  a  greater  nation  There  is  room 
in  this  parly  for  the  liberals,  moderates,  con- 
servatives and  all  sincere  elements  who  wish 
lo  move  forward  in  this  State  and  Nation. 

We  know  no  class,  creed,  nor  border,  nor 
breed,  nor  birth".  The  people  who  make  up 
our  party  come  from  all  sections  of  the  Na- 
tion and  represent  all  segments  of  poUtical 
ihounht. 

Truly,  ours  is  the  party  of  all  the  people 
and  all  tections  of  our  great  Nation 

I  am  proud  of  the  traditions  of  the  Demo- 
crailc  Party.  Under  Us  banner  we  have  ad- 
vanced the  cause  of  the  underprivileged  and 
have  carried  a  torch  of  hoi)e  for  the  typical 
American  We  appeal  to  the  elderly;  yet  we 
ch.illenge  the  imagination  of  the  youth. 

In  every  section  of  our  great  l.md  we  have 
welcomed  conservatives,  liberals,  and  mod- 
erates. Out  of  this  crucible  of  ideas  and 
philosophies  we  have  fashioned  t,ur  goals  of 
good  government  and  ieader.^hip  in  these 
United  States 

Democrats  have  been  at  the  helm  of  our 
nation  in  war  and  in  peace  In  peace  we  have 
led  our  nation  i>n  the  road  Ut  higher  stand- 
ards of  living,  greater  prosperity,  .ind  more 
personal  income  for  those  who  labor  in  the 
vineyard. 

In  time  of  war  we  have  furnished  the  lead- 
ership and  courage  which  eliminated  the  am- 
bitions of  the  imperialistic  Kaiser  Wllhelm. 
the  raving  Hitler,  and  the  Axis  war  lords 

Our  nation  has  always  met  and  mastered 
challenges  to  freedom  We  have  s;iceeded  be- 
cause courageous  men  have  been  willing  to 
risk  their  lives.  Braver  men  have  never  lived 
than  those  who  carry  our  colors  today  in 
Southeast  Asia,  Under  the  leadership  of  our 
Commander-in-Chief  they  are  holding  high 
the  Flag  of  our  Nation  on  the  bloodv  soil  of 
South  Viet  Nam 

In  this  .all-Important  effort  our  President 
has  set  the  goal  for  us  and  has  reminded  us 
of  our  basic  heritage.  He  has  pointed  the 
way  toward  an  honorable  settlement  In 
Southeast  .■^sla. 

For  anyone  to  undermine  this  course  of 
action  at  this  critical  time  would  be  ex- 
tremely harmful  to  our  country  and  our  free 
way  of  life  for  many  years  to  come.  All 
-Americans,  therefore,  regardless  of  political 
party,  should  firmly  resolve  to  uphold  a  posi- 
tion of  unity  at  home,  peace  with  honor 
abroad,  and  to  fully  support  the  500.000 
young  Americans  whose  courage  and  devo- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia  will  forever  be  an  in- 
spiration to  their  countrymen. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  results  on  the 
domestic  scene  of  the  leadership  of  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B  Johnson  In  our  na- 
tional government  since  1961. 

5.8  million  undergraduate  students  attend 
college  today. 

15  million  of  our  college  students  are  In 
college  because  of  programs  sponsored  by 
Democrats. 

2  9  million  adults  participate  in  voca- 
tional education  courses 

9  million  educationally  deprived  boys  and 
girls  are  benefiting  under  special  educational 
programs. 

700,000  veterans  have  received  Job  train- 
ing and  higher  education  under  the  GI  Bill 
Almost  400,000  ot  these  veterans  are  in  train- 
ing today. 
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42  million  children  have  been  vaccinated 
against  diphtheria,  measles,  polio,  tetanus, 
and  whooping  cough  in  the  past  4  years. 

150  mental  retardation  clinics  are  serving 
the  needs  of  43.000  persons. 

265  community  mental  health  centers  have 
been  funded  in  areas  serving  57  million 
people. 

The  gross  Income  of  the  American  people 
has  risen  to  $558  billion,  an  Increase  of  35 
percent  In  the  past  4  years. 

The  Gross  National  Product  Is  more  than 
$805  billion. 

Total  employment  has  Increased  by  more 
than  6  million  workers  during  the  past  4 
years 

Corporate  profits,  after  taxes,  have  In- 
creased 93  percent   In   the  past  4  years 

20  million  children  receive  at  least  one 
hot  meal  a  day  through  the  school  lunch 
program. 

3  million  Americans  In  small  cities  and 
towns  have  received  the  benefit  of  $573 
million  expended  for  water  and  sewerage 
facilities  during  the  past  4  years. 

55  million  rural  residents  have  received 
benefits  under  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion programs 

2  2  million  rural  subscribers  have  received 
new  and  Improved  service  through  the  REA 
telephone  system. 

2  million  farmers  in  over  3.000  soil  con- 
servation districts  have  received  guidance 
and  assistance  in  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices. 

More  than  48  nillUon  small  businessmen 
have  participated  in  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration loan  program. 

Thousands  of  students  have  benefited 
under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
and  other  programs  for  the  assistance  of 
worthy  students  in  our  institutions  of  higher 
'.earning. 

MlUions  of  elderly  Americans  have  had 
their  lot  In  life  Improved  through  enlight- 
ened amendments  to  our  Social  Security 
Program  and  the  modernization  of  our  vet- 
erans benefits  structure. 

Regional  medical  centers  are  now  being 
established  to  combat  many  of  the  dread  dis- 
eases which  have  taken  their  toll  of  Ameri- 
cans for  generations. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Program  has  bi ought  new  hope  to  millio:  s 
of  our  people  U'ing  in  the  economically  de- 
pressed mountainous  regions. 

The  economic  interests  of  our  farm  peo- 
ple have  been  served  through  programs  of 
soil  consenation.  marketing  procedures,  and 
sound  legislation. 

The  .\merican  worker  receives  the  largest 
pay  check  and  works  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  ever  experienced  by  labor 
anywhere. 

American  military  personnel  receive  the 
highest  compensation  and  the  finest  equip- 
ment ever  provided  to  the  fighting  men  of 
any  nation. 

those  are  more  than  dull  statistics.  They 
are  an  Incontrovertible  confirmation  of  the 
continuing  record  of  progress  under  Demo- 
cratic administrations.  I  have  heard  none 
of  the  critics  of  our  Party  contend  that  they 
would  repeal  these  great  legislative  attain- 
ments. 

These  gains  by  Lhe  people,  under  the  force- 
ful leadership  of  John  F  Kennedy  and 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  will  be  ratified  by  the 
.American  people  when  they  return  our  Party 
to  national  leadership  in  November  of  this 
year. 

Here  in  North  Carolina  under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  Governor  Dan  K,  Moore,  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  a  Democratic  General 
Assembly,  our  Party  is  maintaining  Its  char- 
acteristically brilliant  level  of  service  to  our 
people.  The  record  of  progress  on  the  national 
level  has  been  paralleled  here  in  the  govern- 
ment of  North  Carolina. 
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The  complex  problem  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic change  now  occcurrlng  throughout 
the  land  has  been  met  with  deliberation  and 
determination  In  North  Carolina. 

The  State's  economy  continues  to  expand. 
Our  5  million  people  are  sharing  in  the  na- 
tion's abundance.  Non-farm  employment  has 
reached  a  record  high.  Wages  and  salaries 
have  continued  to  climb.  The  per  capita  in- 
come of  our  people  Is  increasing  substan- 
tially. 

Under  Democratic  leiidershlp  North  Caro- 
lina has  practiced  fiscal  responsibility.  We 
are  proud  of  the  financial  'utegrlty  of  North 
Carolina.  We  have  an  exceedingly  low  public 
debt,  and  our  credit  rating  is  unexcelled  In 
the  nation.  The  State's  budget  of  almost 
3  billion  dollars  is  being  wisely  utilized  for 
services  which  benefit  every  North  Carolina 
family. 

For  68  years  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
have  reposed  their  trust  and  confidence  in 
the  leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party.  In 
return  they  have  been  given  sound  and 
progressive  government.  The  State  has  grown 
and  prospered.  Every  North  Carolinian  has 
shared  the  benefits  of  Democratic  leadership. 
At  this  critical  stage  in  the  history  of  our 
State.  Nation,  and  indeed  the  world,  it  is 
essential  that  there  be  a  unity  of  purpose 
for  the  common  good.  Every  American,  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  national  origin,  or 
political  party,  should  reaffirm  his  basic 
faith  and  trust  in  the  great  pr.nciples  upon 
which  our  Nation  was  founded  and  has 
prospered.  These  principles  have  sustained 
our  society  down  through  the  years.  They 
have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

Our  State  is  passing  through  a  difficult 
period.  In  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  his 
office  Governor  Dan  K.  Moore  has  ex- 
emplified the  finest  traditions  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  He  and  his  associates  in  gov- 
ernment are  insuring  that  every  person  in 
this  State  shall  have  equal  justice  under 
law  and  shall  be  secure  In  their  persons  and 
property.  All  North  Carolinians  can  be  proud 
of  the  forthright  approach  of  his  admin- 
istration in  providing  this  high  standard 
of  executive  performance. 

During  this  year  of  decision  by  the  people 
of  our  State  our  Party  must  move  forward 
With  Its  traditional  confidence  and  faith  in 
the  individual  and  his  ability  txs  discern  the 
right  course. 

We  must  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  human  and  property  rights  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  strong  sense  of  in- 
dividual  responsibility. 

For  our  democracy  to  survive  it  must  be 
a  self-discipUned  democracy — one  of  re- 
straint and  With  respect  for  law  and  order. 
We  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
preserving  liberty  and  freedom  for  genera- 
tions yet  unborn.  That  is  the  task  for  each 
of  us. 

We  can  move  forward  In  North  Carolina 
only  with  a  sound  program  under  the  di- 
rection of  dynamic  leadership.  The  past 
record  and  the  new  platform  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  our  State  provide  that  sound 
program. 

The  nominees  of  our  Party,  headed  by 
Bob  Scott — our  next  governor — will  provide 
the  dynamic  leadership  during  the  next  4 
years.  We  can  all  safely  place  our  trust  and 
confidence  in  Bob  Scott  and  the  nominees 
of  our  Party  throughout  the  Tar  Heel  State. 
Let  us  today  resolve  to  carry  the  Demo- 
cratic message  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Andrew 
Jackson,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  Charles  B.  Aycock,  and  Zebulon 
B.  Vance  to  the  people  in  every  section  of 
every  county  in  our  commonwealth. 

Let  us  proudly  proclaim  the  merits  of 
our  Democratic  candidates  and  the  proven 
principles  which  will  guide  them  In  serving 
all  the  people  of  our  proud  State 
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THE  RULING  IS  7-PLUS  MILLION  TO 
1  IN  FAVOR  OP  ACTION  BY  THE 
ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  by  a 
decisive  margin  of  7  to  1  on  the  burning 
of  draft  cards,  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  hopefully  can  expect 
the  Attorney  General  to  initiate  action 
against  others  who  have  violated  the  law. 
The  vacillation  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral should  now  come  to  an  immediate 
halt.  Benefit  of  doubt  and  the  fullest  ex- 
tents of  the  law  have  run  their  course. 
Action  is  the  next  step  and  it  should  be 
taken. 

I  include  in  the  Record  today  two  ar- 
ticles. One  is  a  front-page  story  from  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  by  Oswald  Johnston,  on 
the  Court's  decision.  The  second  is  a  re- 
lease issued  by  the  commander  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  calling  on  At- 
torney General  Clark  to  give  "early  indi- 
cation of  the  intentions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  with  respect  to  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  literally  hundreds  of 
draft  card  violations  on  which  no  legal 
action  has  been  taken." 

The  failure  of  General  Clark  to  act 
against  militant  extremists,  to  fonvard 
cases  to  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board,  to  act  in  cases  of  question- 
able union  practices,  in  the  wake  of  not- 
ing, and  other  areas  should  not  be  com- 
pounded by  failure  to  act  following  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision. 

The  articles  follow: 
VPW  Leader  Urges  Attorney  General  To 
Punish  Draft  Card  Mutilators 
Washington.  DC.  June  5. — The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  has  called  on  the 
Attorney  General  to  "move  with  vigor  and 
dispatch  to  institute  criminal  proceedings 
against  all  those  who  .  .  .  willfully  burn  or 
otherwise  mutilat*  their  draft  cards, '• 

Joseph  A.  Scerra.  of  Gardner.  Mass..  com- 
mended the  Supreme  Court  "for  its  recent 
decision  ruling  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  right  to  punish  those  who  burn,  or 
otherwise  knowingly  mutilate  their  draft 
cards." 

In  a  letter  to  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
W.  Clark.  Scerra  asked  for  an  "early  indica- 
tion of  the  intentions  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  with  respect  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  literally  hundreds  of  draft  card  violations 
on  which  no  legal  action  has  been  taken." 
"I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  Attorney 
General  has  waited  so  long  to  deal  firmly 
with  those  willfully  destroying  their  draft 
cards."  the  V.F.W.  Commander  said.  "There 
are  hundreds  of  such  cases  known  to  the 
Justice  Department,  as  well  as  cases  of  men 
who  uicite  the  young  men  of  our  nation  to 
denounce  their  obligation  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  I  certainly  hope  that  those  who  burn 
and  mutilate  their  draft  cards,  those  who  de- 
file Selective  Service  Records  and  those  who 
counsel  draft  evasion  will  be  summarily  dealt 
with  by  the  government,  which,  as  the 
Supreme  Court  has  upheld,  has  laws  on  the 
books  to  Indict  under  such  cases." 

In  writing  the  Attorney  General.  Scerra 
said:  "We  have  every  confidence  that  our 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam  were  heartened  by 


the  news  of  this  historic  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Most  a«uredly.  unpwtrlotlc 
demonstrations  against  our  Nation's  efforts 
in  Southeast  Asia,  draft  card  burnings,  and 
other  overt  acts  of  defiance  of  laws  imposing 
military  service  obligations  have  been  dis- 
couraging to  those  bearing  the  risks  and 
burdens  of  battle  in  Vietnam  and  have  ad- 
versely affected   their  morale.'' 

The  V.F.W.  leader  said  that  "Justice  and 
equity  for  the  many  patriotic  Americans  giv- 
ing their  lives  In  the  catise  of  our  Country 
demand  .  .  .  immediate  and  forceful  applica- 
tion of  justice  against  all  who  break  the 
laws  of  our  Nation." 

Drapt-Card  Destruction  Law  Upheld — 
Douglas  Dissent  Urges  Justices  to  Con- 
sider Viet  War's  Legality 

I  By  Oswald  Johnston ) 
Washington.  May  27. — The  Supreme  Court 
upheld  today  by  a  decisive  margin  a  1965  law 
making  it  a  Federal  crime  to  burn  or  mu- 
tilate a  draft  card. 

Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  speaking  for  a 
7-to-l  majority,  vigorously  rejected  the  claim 
that  burning  a  draft  card  to  protest  the 
Vietnam  war  is  an  act  of  "symbolic  .speech" 
that  ought  to  be  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment. 

held  in  CONGRESS'S  POWER 

The  act  by  which  Congress  made  such  an 
action  a  criminal  offense  under  the  draft  laws 
IS  fully  within  the  constitutional  powers  of 
Congress  "to  raise  and  support  armies."  War- 
ren ruled. 

Justice  William  O  Douglas,  the  sole  dis- 
senter, made  no  attempt  to  argue  that  burn- 
ing a  draft  card  is  a  form  of  expression  pro- 
tected by  the  First  Amendment.  Instead,  he 
declared  that  the  legality  of  the  Vietnam 
war  is  itself  not  clear  and  ought  to  be  aired 
in  court. 

The  dissent  was  one  of  those  opinions  in 
which  Douglas,  as  a  minority  of  one.  strongly 
virged  the  Court  to  decide  whether  young 
men  can  be  drafted  in  peacetime  Congress, 
he  has  pointed  out,  has  never  declared  war 
on  North  Vietnam. 

WE  OWE  ...  AN  ANSWER 

"I  think  we  owe  to  those  who  are  being 
marched  off  to  jail  for  maintaining  that  a 
declaration  of  war  is  essential  for  conscription 
an  answer  to  this  important  undecided  con- 
stitutional question.  '  Douglas  said. 

In  ruling  that  card-burning  is  not  consti- 
tutionally protected  speech.  Warren  r.lso  re- 
jected a  claim  that  the  main  purpose  of  Con- 
gross  in  passing  the  law  was  to  suppress  anti- 
war dissent. 

"It  is  a  familiar  principle  of  constitutional 
law  that  this  Court  will  not  strike  down  an 
otherwise  constitutional  statute  on  the  basis 
of  an  alleged  legislative  motive."  the  Chief 
Justice  declared 

In  a  brief  concurring  statement.  Justice 
John  M.  Harlan,  the  Court's  most  consistent 
conservative,  observed  that.  In  his  opinion, 
the  draft-card  case  before  the  Court  raised 
no  significant  free-speech  issue.  The  defend- 
ant, he  pointed  out.  "manifestly  could  have 
conveyed  his  message  in  many  ways  other 
than  by  burning  his  draft  card." 

MARSHALL    NOT    PARTICIPATING 

The  five  other  members  of  the  majority 
Joined  Warren's  opinion  in  silence.  Justice 
Thurgood  Marshall,  the  former  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral, took  no  part  In  the  case. 

The  issue  came  before  the  Court  after 
David  Paul  O'Brien,  a  Boston  University 
sophomore  who  burned  his  draft  card  two 
years  ago.  convinced  the  First  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  that  the  card-burning  law  was  an 
unconstitutional  suppression  of  anti-war  dis- 
sent. He  had  been  sentenced  to  up  to  six  years 
under  the  Youth  Corrections  Act. 

The  Justice  Department  which  has  suc- 
cessfully defended  the  statute  in  the  Second 
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Circuit  in  a  New  York  case  and  in  the  Eighth 
Circuit  in  an  Iowa  case,  appealed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court 

RESULT    expected 

Today's  result  reversing  the  First  Circuit 
ruling  and  reinstating  O'Brien's  conviction, 
was  expected 

During  oral  argument  In  the  case  last 
January,  the  Justices  listened  with  an  appar- 
ently unanimous  lack  of  sympathy  as 
O'Brien's  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
lawyer  attempted  to  brand  the  card-burning 
law  a  congressional  "act  of  hysteria" 

Erwln  N.  Griswold.  the  Solicitor  General, 
argued  sternly  for  the  United  States  that  the 
statute  is  fully  within  the  range  of  acts 
Congress  can  outlaw  as  disruptive  of  the 
Selective  Service  system. 

Douglas,  the  dissenter  in  the  case,  was 
absent  during  that  argument,  and  the  ma- 
jority ruling  today  gave  full  backing  to  every- 
thing Griswold  urged 

LIKENED    TO    DRIVER    LICENSE 

"A  law  prohibiting  destruction  of  Selective 
Service  certificates  no  inorc  abridges  free 
.speech  on  its  face  than  a  motor  vehicle  law 
prohibiting  the  destruction  of  drivers'  li- 
censes, or  a  tax  law  prohibiting  the  destruc- 
tion of  books  and  records."  Warren  wTote 

•"We  cannot  accept  the  view  that  an  appar- 
ently limitless  variety  of  conduct  can  be 
labeled  speech'  whenever  the  person  engag- 
ing in  the  conduct  intends  thereby  to  ex- 
press an  idea  " 

The  decision,  while  no  surprise  in  its  broad 
outlines,  could  have  unexpected  effect  on 
the  Boston  trial,  now  in  progress,  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Spock.  the  Rev.  William  Sloane 
CoiTiii,  Jr..  and  three  other  defendants  In- 
dicted lor  conspiring  to  hinder  the  draft 

NATIONWIDE     CAIVIPAICN 

The  key  to  the  Spock-Coffin  "conspiracy," 
according  to  the  Government,  has  been  a  na- 
tion-wide campaign  to  convince  youths  to 
return  or  abandon  draft  cards.  Accordingly 
an  expected  defense  maneuver  is  the  argu- 
ment that  the  cards  serve  no  serious  func- 
tion and  cannot  legitimately  be  made  the 
subject   of   draft-board   regulation. 

Last  February,  defense  lawyers  in  the  case 
took  the  unusual  step  of  asking  the  justices 
to  withhold  decision  on  that  point  when  they 
ruled  ill  the  draft-card-burning  case 

In  a  brief  unsigned  order  today,  the  jus- 
tices denied  the  Spock-Coffin  motion  to  file 
a  brief  in  the  O'Brien  case.  And  in  his  opin- 
ion. Warren  spelled  out  in  detail  several  ways 
in  which  draft  cards  are  of  administrative 
use. 

MANY  FUNCTIONS 

The  many  functions  performed  by  Selec- 
tive Service  certiflcai.es  establish  beyond 
doubt  that  Congress  has  a  legitimate  and 
substantial  interest  in  preventing  their  wan- 
ton and  iinrestralned  destruction."  Warren 
declared. 

The  other  cases  that  today  provoked  Doug- 
las to  dissent  all  involved  draft-board  ac- 
tions which  were  unsuccessfully  challenged 
in  lower  court-s. 

In  two.  both  Involving  Jehovah's  Wit- 
nesses, the  question  of  a  ""peacetime  draft" 
was  directly  raised  Both  men  face  jail  sen- 
tences for  refusing  to  report  for  civilian  work 
as  conscientious  objectors.  The  high  court 
refused  to  review  their  convictions. 

In  his  other  dissent  Douglas  argued  that 
the  accelerated  induction  of  two  "delin- 
quent" war  protesters  should  be  delayed 
until  the  legality  of  punitive  inductions  is 
fully  resolved. 

OPPOSES    PENALTIES 

'I  am  unable  to  see  any  place  In  our  con- 
stitutional system  for  Selective  Service  delin- 
quency regulations  employed  to  penalize  or 
deter  exercise  of  First  Amendment  rights." 
Douglas  said. 

"The  First  Amendment  means  that  what- 
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ever  speech  or  protest  a  person  makes,  he 
may  not.  I  submit,  be  taken  by  the  neck  by 
the  Government  and  subjected  to  punish- 
ment, penalties,  or  inconveniences  for  mak- 
ing it." 


WASHINGTON  REPORT 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF     OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  remarks 
I  wish  to  in.sert  the  following  newsletter 
in  the  Congression.\l  Record: 

Washington  Report.  June  1968 

(By  Congressman  William  E  Minshall,  23d 

District,    Ohio) 

""The  whole  world  is  following  us  with  at- 
tention," said  North  "Vietnam's  negotiator 
Xuan  Thuy  as  peace  talks  began  in  Paris 
Global  attention  is  riveted  on  Hanoi's 
actions,  not  only  at  the  conference  table, 
where  its  polemics  are  subverting  progress, 
but  also  In  South  Vietnam.  There  Hanoi's 
stepped-up.  savage  attacks  are  Infiictlng 
record  casualties  on  civilians  and  military- 
and  enemy  infiltration  has  intensified  10 
times  over  the  pre-Paris  figure.  Talking  peace 
while  escalating  killing  is  strictly  by  the 
Communist  rulo-book.  as  witness  the  2  ye.ars 
of  negotiations  during  which  20,000  lives 
were  lost  before  a  .settlement  was  reached  in 
Korea.  .  .  .  The  Citizens'  Committee  for 
Peace  with  Freedom  in  Vietnam,  headed  by 
ex-US.  Sen.  Paul  Douglas  (D-lll.i.  numbers 
among  its  members  former  President  Elsen- 
hower. Dr.  James  B.  Conant,  Archbishop 
Robert  E.  Lucey  and  Generals  Omar  Bradley 
and  Lucius  Clay.  They  caution-  l(  US  thinks 
of  negotiations  as  a  road  to  peace  but  Ho 
Chi  MInh  regards  them  as  another  way  to 
fight  the  war:  2)  Americans  should  not  be 
deceived  or  discouraged  by  Communist 
rhetoric;  3)  Hanoi  hopes  to  capitalize  on  U.S. 
Impatience  to  end  the  conflict-such  Im- 
patience, the  committee  feel.=.  could  adversely 
affect  chances  of  prodtictlve  peace  talks. 

Crime  Waits  for  No  man — But  enactment 
of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  might  have  to,  unless 
the  House  by-passes  conference  on  the  bill 
and  votes  to  accept  it  as  amended  by  the 
Senate.  House  Judiciary  Chairman  Celler 
(D-N.Y.  1,  whose  power  is  sufficient  to  in- 
definitely stall  action  by  conferees,  warns  he 
will  kill  the  bill  in  conference  rather  than 
permit  the  Senate  version  to  become  law 
Senators  voted  72-4  for  the  bill  in  which 
they  overruled  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
confessions  and  police  line-up  identifications 
which  hamper  law  enforcement:  banned  in- 
terstate sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns:  approved 
court-supervised  use  of  wiretapping  by  law 
agencies.  With  a  crime  explosion  of  88':  in 
the  last  7  years,  many  feel  the  Safe  Streets 
Act  deserves  urgent  priority. 

MInshall  Truth  in  Negotiations  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  May  6,  now  awaits 
action  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  My  legislation  would  require  De- 
fense Department  auditors  to  examine  books 
of  military  contractors  for  over-charges  Re- 
sulting refunds  to  the  government — and  sav- 
ings to  the  taxpayer.": — could  run  into  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  if  this  measure 
is  enacted. 

Poor  Peoples'  Campaign  Is  well  established 
in  its  plywood  tent  city  near  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  appears  permanent  despite  dis- 
comfort, crowding  and  vagaries  of  Wash- 
ington weather.  A  small  delegation  from  the 
Cleveland  area  called  on  me.  but  failed  to  re- 
turn at  my  Invlthtlon  for  a  lengthier  visit.  I 
had  hoped  to  discuss  with  them  two  bills  I 
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have  Introduced  to  help  alleviate  poverty 
problems — HR  8881,  to  create  a  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation  to  aid  low- 
income  families  to  finance  iiome  purchases, 
and  H  R  17145  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Hunger  .  Most  of   those  involved   in   the 

Poor  Peoples'  Campaign  appear  to  be  sincere, 
but  a  few  militants  in  the  group  keep  the 
Nations  Capital  on  the  alert  for  any  signs 
of  violence 

Did  you  Know:'  For  the  flrst  time  since  1825, 
the  House  of  Representatives  may  be  called 
upon  to  elect  the  President  of  the  United 
States  next  year— if  none  of  the  candidates 
receives  a  majority  of  the  Electoral  votes.  In 
this  case  the  Constitution  provides  that  each 
State  shall  have  one  vote  in  the  House  for 
the  Presidency:  the  Senate  would  determine 
the  Vice  Presidency 

Vacationers!  While  my  limited  supply  lasts 
my  office  has  a*  allable  a  useful  guide  for 
those  of  you  planning  a  .summer  camping 
trip  The  1968  National  Park  System  Directory 
lists  571  campgrounds — 28.115  camping  sites 
in  78  national  parks,  seasons  for  each  area, 
facilities,  and  duration  of  stay  permitted 

Watch  lor  Mxnshall  Opinion  Poll  Results — 
Thousands  of  returns  have  been  received  and 
continue  to  pour  into  my  office  daily  They 
are.  being  data  processed  and  results  will  be 
senx  to  you.  in  a  future  mailing. 

Cleveland  office:  2951  New  Federal  Office 
BIdg.    522-4382 

Washington  office:  2243  Raybura  House 
Office  Bldg  .  Area  Code  202 — 225-5731. 


MRS.  MARY  V    MISH 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MARYL.AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  \L\THIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  countless  Marylanders  were 
saddened  by  che  sudden  death  last  Sat- 
urday of  Mrs.  Man.-  V.  Mish.  without  a 
doubt  one  cf  the  foremost  citizens  of 
Washington  County.  Md.,  and  neighbor- 
ing Berkeley  County,  W.  Va. 

Mrs.  Mish  was  a  woman  of  lively  in- 
telligence, tremendous  energy,  and  deep 
commitment  to  the  future  of  the  Poto- 
mac Valley.  As  a  historian,  she  was  fasci- 
nated by  the  rich  past  of  the  valley,  and 
believed  that  this  heritage  should  be 
made  visible  and  tangible  for  present  and 
future  generations.  Acting  on  this  convic- 
tion, she  was  the  moving  force  behind 
the  successful  effort  to  restore  the  Jona- 
than Hager  House  in  Hagerstown.  spear- 
headed the  construction  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Hager  Museum,  restored  and 
cataloged  all  of  the  artifacts  in  the 
museum,  and  supei-vised  the  archeologi- 
cal  explorations  on  that  property.  For 
this  work  she  received  statewide  applause 
in  1962,  when  she  was  awarded  the  Mary- 
land Heritage  Award. 

In  addition  to  her  work  on  the  Hager 
House.  Mrs.  Mish  was  largely  responsible 
for  many  other  achievements,  including 
the  restoration  of  Gen.  Adam  Stephen's 
home  in  Martinsburg.  the  development  of 
the  Mai-yland  part  of  the  Harpers  Ferry 
National  Monument,  and  planning  foV 
the  Fort  Frederick  Bicentennial.  Through 
these  and  many  other  efforts  she  set 
an  example  of  creative  involvement 
which  challenged  and  inspired  her  many 
friends  and  fellow  citizens.  Her  leader- 
ship and  counsel  were  highly  valued,  and 
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will  be  sorely  missed,  by  her  neighbors 
and  friends,  and  by  everyore  active  in 
the  cause  of  piesei-ving  the  natural  and 
historic  resources  of  the  Potomac  Basin. 

Mrs.  Mathias  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathies  to  Mr.  Frank  W.  Mish,  Sr., 
and  their  son,  Mr.  Roy  V.  Mish. 

I  include  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Hagorstown  Morning  Herald  of 
June  4.  and  an  article  from  the  Moraine 
Herald  of  June  3: 

(From     the     Hagerstown      (Md.)      Morning 
Herald.  June  4.  1968 1 
She  Will  Be  Missed 

We  guess  you  could  say  that  the  death  of 
Just  about  anyone  is  •untimely." 

But  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Mary  V.  Mish  the 
word  comes  out  of  the  realm  of  cliche  and  into 
the  category  of  sad  reality. 

To  say  that  someone  who  has  died  will  be 
missed  is  another  cliche — and  again,  in  the 
case  of  Mary  V  Mish.  it  is  now  sad  reality 

She  was  a  woman  of  unflagging  zeal  and 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  honoring  this 
area's  heritage. 

Without  her  the  restoration  of  the  Jona- 
than Hager  house  might  never  have  been 
accomplished. 

Without  her.  neighboring  Martinsburg 
might  never  ha^e  restored  the  home  of  its 
founder.  Gen.  .Adam  Stephen 

She  was  a  woman  who  didn't  just  talk 
about  "how  nice  it  would  be"  if  such  and 
such  a  thing  were  done 

She  went  out  and  worked  and  saw  that  the 
things  were  done. 

Yes.  she  will  be  missed.  And  thafs  no 
cliche. 

I  Prom  the  Hagerstown  iMd.i  Morning 

Herald.  June  3.  1968! 

Mrs.  Mary  Mish.  Restorer  of  Hacer 

House.  Dies  at  63 

Mrs.   Mary  V.   Mish.   prominent  Maryland 
and  West  Virginia  historian,  died  Saturdav 
.    morning  She  was  63 

Her  body  was  found  on  the  West  Virginia 
Bank  of  the  Potomac  under  the  Rt  U  bridge 
leading  to  Wllliamsport.  Dr.  Claude  Thomas. 
Berkeley  County  coroner,  attributed  the 
cause  of  death  to  a  broken  neck. 

Mrs.  Mish  received  state-wide  acclaim  in 
1962  when  she  was  presented  the  Marvland 
Heritage  .Award  for  an  almost  singlehanded 
effort  leading  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jon- 
athan Hager  House  at  City  Park. 

She  followed  up  the  restoration  by  spear- 
heading the  construction  and  outfitting  of 
the  Hager  Museum.  She  took  charge  of 
archaeological  digging  on  the  Hager  prop- 
erty. Mrs.  Mish  reconditioned  and  catalogued 
all  of  the  artifacts  on  display. 

In  Martinsburg.  the  home  of  Gen.  Adam 
Stephen,  the  town's  founder,  was  recently 
restored.  Again  the  sparkplug  behind  the 
work  was  Mrs.  Mish. 

Active  in  the  Washington  County  and 
Berkeley  County  Historical  Societies,  she  was 
the  natural  choice  to  take  charge  of  the  Ft. 
Frederick  Bicentennial. 

Mrs.  Mish  did  most  of  the  deed  research 
and  was  instrumental  in  acquiring  the  Mary- 
land acreage  for  the  Harpers  Ferrv  National 
Monument. 

She  said  she  was  proud  of  the  fact  that 
•the  Hager  Museum  she  helped  to  make  a 
reality  was  built  entirely  with  local  and  pri- 
vate funds. 

A  plaque  in  the  museum  stands  as  a  mod- 
est memorial  to  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Mish  who 
•will  stand  as.  perhaps,  the  individual  who 
contributed  most  to  the  preservation  of 
Hagerstowns  heritage. 

A  native  of  New  York,  she  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Roy  T.  and  Mary  Wheeler  Vernon. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband.  Prank 
W.  Mish  Sr.  of  Maidstone-on-the-Potomac 
and  a  son.  Roy  V..  at  home. 


June  6,  1968 


Services  will  be  held  Tuesday  at  St.  John's 
Episcopal  Church.  Fr.  Joseph  D  Knisely  will 
officiate. 

Burial  win  be  in  St.  Paul's  Cemetery. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  at  the 
Rouzer  Funeral  Home  this  evening  from  7 
to  9.  It  is  requested  that  flowers  be  omitted. 


June  6,  1968 


REA  ESSAY  WINNERS  IN  NEBRASKA 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6,  1968 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  annually 
a  statewide  essay  contest  is  sponsored  by 
the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Association 
on  "What  Ruial  Electiification  Means  to 
Me  and  My  Community."  It  is  my  priv- 
ilege today  to  inseit  in  the  Record  the 
winning  essays  of  six  of  the  State  win- 
ners who  reside  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. Next  week,  these  winners,  along 
with  others  from  Nebraska,  will  travel  to 
Washington  to  see  their  Government  in 
operation  as  part  of  their  prize  for  sub- 
mitting winning  e.ssays. 

The  essays  follow: 
The  Value  of  Rural  Electrification  in  Our 

Home  and  Community 
(By  Paula  Magers.  age.  16;  grade,  11;  school, 
Wheatland  High  School.  Madrid.  Nebr.; 
name  of  father.  Dale  Magers.  Elsie.  Nebr.; 
contestant  sponsored  by  the  Midwest  Elec- 
tric Membership  Corp.  Grant.  Nebr..  In 
cooperation  with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Elec- 
tric Association) 

How  would  you  like  to  have  a  hard  work- 
ing friend  always  at  your  side,  helping  with 
most  every  task  that  needs  to  be  done?  Rural 
people  of  Nebraska  gained  such  a  friend — 
electricity — in  1936  when  through  the  efforts 
of  Senator  George  W.  Norris  and  Representa- 
tive Sam  Rayburn.  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  was  passed.  This  act  was  signed  by  Pres- 
ident Franklin  Roosevelt  and  by  its  provision 
and  through  the  federal  loan  program,  elec- 
tricity became  available  at  a  reasonably  low 
cost. 

Rural  electrification  didn't  Just  happen,  it 
was  the  result  of  hard  work  of  dedicated  men 
who  wanted  to  help  the  farmer  to  a  higher 
standard  of  living.  The  rural  electrification 
program  is  comprised  of  a  number  of  com- 
ponent parts,  all  engaged  in  the  non-profit 
activity  of  providing  electricity  for  rural 
areas.  However,  the  one  part  thatwe  are  most 
interested  in  is  the  member-owned  and  op- 
erated cooperatives  that  furnish  electricity 
to  area  farmers.  These  local  systems  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  keeping  the  lines  hot 
with  a  continuous  flow  of  electricity  and 
since  there  are  now  95.2  r^  more  electrified 
farms  than  there  were  in  1923,  we  can  see 
what  a  big  Job  they  have. 

It's  hard  to  imagine  the  drastic  change 
which  electricity  brought  to  the  life  of  the 
farmer,  but  for  a  few  minutes  let's  try  to  do 
just  that.  The  year  Is  1920  and  Rip  Van 
Farmer  has  just  finished  his  daily  routine  of 
milking  and  feeding  by  hand  "as  the  last 
beam  of  sunshine  fades  over  the  hills,  he 
reads  the  previous  days  news  by  the  light  of 
a  kerosene  lamp.  At  last  Rip,  fatigued  by 
the  days  work,  dozes  off  into  a  deep  sleep. 

On  .^wakening.  Rip  finds  himself  sur- 
roimded  by  a  number  of  strange  things.  In 
place  of  his  kerosene  lamp  sets  an  electric 
lamp  emitting  light  that  illuminates  the 
room.  Also,  on  the  table  sets  a  small  radio 
bringing  the  news  of  the  world  Into  the  home 
instantaneously.  Outside  Rip  finds  the  coun- 
tryside lined  with  poles  comprising  the  elec- 


tric light  line  In  his  barn  he  find.s  an  elec- 
tric milker  doing  the  job  in  minut«s  that 
had  taken  him  an  hour  to  do  some  twenty 
years  before  Rip  also  finds  lils  feeding  being 
done  with  the  push  of  a  button  by  an  ,iuto- 
mallc  feeder  So  are  the  changes  which  elec- 
tricity has  brought  to  the  life  of  the  larmer, 
changes  which  today  are  no  longer  consid- 
ered a  luxury,  but  a  necessity. 

I  remember  many  times  when  the  use  of 
electric  heat  bulbs  has  meant  the  difference 
between  life  and  death  of  a  number  i/f  b.^by 
animals  and  thus  the  difference  between 
profit  ,ind  loss  for  my  father.  Electricity  on 
our  farm  h.»s  not  only  enabled  us  to  enjoy 
all  of  Its  luxuries,  but  it  has  cut  down  the 
cost  of  repairs  and  maintenance  of  our  ma- 
chinery with  the  aid  of  our  electric  welders. 

As  the  ever-growing  demand  lor  electric 
power — which  is  doubling  every  seven  years 
in  rural  areas — continues,  there  is  a  need 
for  ah  farmers  to  work  with  their  REA  in 
every  way  thev  can.  for  without  electricity, 
rural  communities  would  become  paralyzed — 
unable  to  compete  in  this  modern  world  of 
progress. 

The  V'alue  of  Rural  Electrification  to  My 

Home  and  Community 
(By    Duane    Stevenson,    age.    16;    grade.    11; 
school.     Parwell     High     School;     name    of 
father.     Duane     Stevenson.     Jr  .     Farwell, 
Nebr.;    contestant    sponsored    by    Howard 
Greeley    Rural    Public    PcA-er   District.    St 
Paul.     Nebr .     in     cooperation     with     the 
Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Association) 
The  actual  \  alue  of  electricity  in  our  homes 
and  to  our  coinmunity  is  a  long  story.  The 
beginning  of  electricity  started  back  in  the 
1890"s    The  transition  from  the  coal  oil  lamp 
to  the  light  bulb  didn't  come  about  in  one 
step.  It  canie  about  gradually. 

But  just  imagine  what  would  happen  to 
us  if  we  had  no  electric  power.  We  live  in 
an  age  of  electricity.  Electricity  makes  man 
the  master  in  his  own  environment,  and  adds 
strength  to  his  hands.  Capacity  of  a  man's 
muscles  is  limited,  thus  through  electricity 
he  beconies  powerful. 

The  -value  of  electricity  to  the  home  and 
commtinity  stand  about  equal  Electricity  in 
the  home  makes  it  a  cleaner  and  more  pleas- 
ant place  to  live  m.  while  it  helps  to  make 
the  community  more  attractive  to  visitors. 
Using  the  telephone  provides  us  with  com- 
munication to  otir  neighbors  and  in  case  of 
an  emergency  Electricity  helps  to  send  and 
receive  messages  faster  without  so  much 
delay.  In  a  way  you  can  say  that  electricity 
saves  lives  and  destroys  them 

If  we  didn't  have  electricity  this  world 
would  be  in  a  bad  position,  so  we  owe  our 
thanks  to  Thomas  Edison.  Don't  you  agree? 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
v.-as  established  by  Congress  on  May  11.  1935, 
The  Rural  Electrificatron  Act  of  1936  was 
signed  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  which  trans- 
formed the  .•Administration  into  an  agency 
for  the  purpose  of  granting  loans  to  various 
organizations  so  they  can  build  and  operate 
generators  and  power  lines.  The  R.E.A.  is 
given  authority  by  Congress  to  make  loans 
for  telephone  service,  and  in  turn  Congress 
determines  the  amount  of  money  the  REA. 
can  lend  each  year.  In  1939  the  R.E.A.  was 
put  under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  R.E.A.  does  not  own. 
build,  or  operate  any  electric  power  facilities 
The  real  purpose  of  electricity  is  to  make 
man's  way  of  life  simpler  and  better.  If  it 
weren't  for  electricity  we  would  have  to  go 
out  and  chop  wood  by  hand  to  heat  our 
rooms  and  to  cook  our  meals.  We  think  it  Is 
an  inconvenience  when  the  electricity  goes 
off  for  a  little  while  and  we  have  to  do  some 
of  the  things  by  hand.  What  would  it  be 
like  if  we  had  to  do  some  of  that  back  break- 
ing work  by  hand,  day  in  and  day  out?  Oh 
boy,  would  we  complain. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Our  grandparents  and  some  of  our  parents 
probably  know  what  it  was  like  to  eat  their 
meals  and  go  to  bed  by  candle  light  We  are 
in  a  way  privileged  to  have  such  nice  con- 
veniences, but  in  another  way  some  people 
don't  appreciate  them  and  they  are  taking 
these  things  ;is  a  matter  of  course,  every  day. 
Then  suddenly  the  lights  go  off  and  we  really 
know  now  important  electricity  can  mean  to 
tis  in  our  h.urrled  way  of  life. 

What  Rural  Electrification  Means  to  Me 

AND  My  Comminity 
I  By    Nikki    Dee    Nickel:    age.    16;    grade.    11: 

school.    St.    Paul    High    Schixjl;    name    of 

lather.   Lyal   Nickel.   St    Paul,   Nebr;    con- 
testant    sponsored     by     Howard     Greeley 

Rural    Public    Power    District,    St     Paul. 

Nebr..    in   cooperation    with    the   Nebraska 

Rural  Electric  Association) 

Tlie  vanity  of  today's  society  has  become 
tmsurmountable  Many  people  In  these  Unit- 
ed States  are  born  into  a  world  of  extreme 
luxury,  but  never  once  do  they  pause.  In 
their  ritual  of  life,  to  give  thanks  for  those 
advantages  which  each  has  In  Ills  possession 

I  am  ;ishamed  to  divulge  the  fact  that.  I 
too,  am  one  uf  thef^e  ungrateful  creatures  I 
merely  accept  these  items  which  surround 
me  Each  day  I  strive  to  accomplish  some 
new  fept  never  once  stopping  to  consider 
•why"  I  am  able  to  do  that  "which  I  have 
done. 

The  Heavenly  Father  has  bles.sed  all  peo- 
ple inhabiting  this  Earth  with  a  time  to  work. 
known  as  day.  a  time  to  rest,  known  as  night, 
a  period  of  (.xireme  warmth,  known  as  sum- 
mer, and  a  period  of  coldness,  known  as  win- 
ter But  if  each  man.  in  the  midst  of  mil- 
lions, is  to  progress  to  the  point  where  his 
name  will  be  a  name  of  glory,  more  than 
those  meager  time  periods  will  be  needed 
So  each  of  us  must  rely  upon  a  source  other 
than  that  which  the  i;ood  Lord  has  provided 
for  us  The  Rural  Electric  Association  Is  that 
source  to  which  I  am  referring. 

This  organization  has  taken  It  upon  Itself 
to  be  the  conqueror  of  the  wilderness  Each 
power  line  carries  within  itself  the  powers 
siimilar  to  those  of  the  sun;  the  radiance  of 
liKht  and  the  warmth  of  heat. 

At  a  designated  time  of  day.  darkness  en- 
velops the  Earth  In  earlier  years,  the  farmer 
had  to  put  aside  his  work  when  that  time 
arrived  Much  of  his  work  remained  un- 
done 

In  late  spring  the  larmer  would  plant  his 
crops  When  the  life  of  each  plant  finally 
did  begin,  the  inten.se  heat  of  summer  would 
often  crush  out  the  newborn  life 

But  these  problems  were  solved  for  the 
farmer  The  fir.=;t  steps  were  taken  by  a  man 
named  Thomas  Edison.  It  was  through  his 
experiments  that  facts  about  electricity  were 
accumulated. 

There  are  two  ways  cf  defining  the  sim- 
ple word  "electricity."  One  could  define  it  by 
means  of  words  whose  meaning  no  individual 
of  normal  Intelligence  could  understand. 
.=uch  as  the  following: 

"A  form  of  energy  generated  by  friction, 
induction,  or  chemical  change,  and  having 
magnetic,  chemical,  and  radiant  effects:  It  Is 
a  property  of  the  basic  particles  of  all  matter, 
consisting  of  protons  and  electrons  which 
attract  each  other"  '• 

But  I  prefer  to  define  It  by  the  vise  of  four 
simple  words;  "a  source  of  power."  One  does 
not  stop  to  realize  exactly  what  "power " 
electricity  has  over  your  everyday  life  If  each 
person  will  stop  and  think  a  moment,  as  I 
have  just  done,  about  what  electricity  does 
for  each  of  us.  I  am  sure  we  will  at  once 
exclaim  our  thanks  to  the  Rural  Electric  As- 
sociation for  bringing  it  into  our  homes. 


■'  Webster".?  New  World  Dictionary.  College 
Edition  (The  World  Publishing  Co.,  1960). 
p.  466. 
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Let  us  take  Into  consideration  the  basic 
needs  of  all  men-  food,  shelter,  and  clothing. 
With  these  three  basic  elements,  men  can 
hope  to  survive.  I  will  attempt  to  show  you 
how  electricity  .iffects  each  of  these  divisions 

When  one  thinks  of  food,  ho  thinks  of 
the  finished  product.  Seldom  does  he  think 
of  the  food  when  it  was  in  the  original  stage 
and  how  this  original  stage  survived  In  its 
natural  habitat  Electricity  has  provided 
the  power  by  which  the  seed  is  irrigated, 
and  by  which  the  finished  product  is  dried. 
Augers  n-iake  the  transporting  of  the  seed 
easier,  whether  it  be  used  in  feeding  your 
cattle  or  transporting  the  grain  to  market 
for  use  by  others  In  the  animal  line,  cattle 
are  often  watered  by  electric  motors  How 
many  baby  pigs  would  have  died  if  it  wasn't 
for  the  electric  heating  lamps?  How  would 
you  raise  baby  chickens  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
electric  brooder  and  ventilating  fan?  V/hen 
the  foixl  coi-nes  to  our  table,  how  much 
easier  the  prepiiration  is  with  electric  knives, 
toaster,  mixers,  ranges,  refrigerators,  can 
openers,  blenders,  coffee  pots,  and  on  and  on 
and  on! 

A  man's  home  becomes  his  castle  Indeed 
with  electric  heating  to  warm  him  in  the 
winter  and  air  conditioning  to  cool  liim  In 
ihe  summer.  A  man's  life  would  indeed  be 
dark  if  It  wasn't  for  the  light  provided  by 
the  REA. 

Since  the  time  of  Ad»m  and  Eve.  people 
have  clothed  themselves  with  more  than  a 
fig  leaf  With  the  help  of  sewln-:  machines, 
washers,  dryers,  and  Irons  this  task  has 
been  made  considerably  easier 

I.  as  an  ungrateful  user  of  electrical  facil- 
ities, do  not  realize  the  stupendous  impact 
the  REA  has  upon  my  life,  until  some  cold 
dark  night,  when  but  for  a  few  moments, 
electricity  is  taken  from  my  life  Then  I 
realize  that  without  this  great  public  service 
my  life  would  indeed  become  a  dark  and 
dreary  existence. 

The  Value  of  Rural  Electrification  in  Our 
Home  and  Communitv 

(By  Linda  Kinsey;  age.  16;  grade.  11;  school. 
Franklin  High  School:  name  of  lather. 
Wayne  Kinsey.  Naponee.  Nebr  ;  contestant 
sponsored  by  Franklin  Co>inty  Rural  Pub- 
lic Power  District.  Franklin.  Nebr  .  in  co- 
oper.ition  with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric 
Association ) 

Twenty  years  ago.  my  father  employed  a 
full  time  hired  man.  Today,  he  and  Willie 
run  the  farm  Now  Willie  is  not  Just  itn  ordi- 
nary hired  hand  He  works  f.venty-four  hours 
a  day  through  wind.  rain,  and  snow  for  only 
pennies  an  hour  Poor  WllUe  doesn't  even  get 
Sunday  off 

"Willie  Wire  Hand."  known  by  all  as  Wil- 
lie, is  a  robot  He  symbolizes  the  electric 
power  which  is  supplied  by  the  Franklin 
County  Rural  Public  Power  District  At  first, 
all  his  tireless  energy  came  through  one 
small  three  KV  transformer,  but  because  of 
increased  uses  for  electricity.  It  now  takes 
two  three  KV  transformers.  We  can  all  see 
that  Willie  Is  quite  popular 

What  does  Rural  Electrification  mean  to 
me  and  my  community?  Well  -ft-h:<t  doesn't  It 
mean !  On  today's  farms  there  are  more  than 
one  hundred  fifty  jobs  that  electricity  can  do 
It  enters  into  my  recreation  as  well  as  into 
my  work  The  only  time  I  don't  realize  I'm 
using  electricity  Is  when  I'm  asleep,  and  then 
It's  my  electric  blanket  that  keeps  me  wirm. 

We  go  along  from  day  to  day  without  giv- 
ing electric  power  due  credit  or  thanks  for 
all  the  work  it  does.  Today  there  are  about 
two  million  electrically  heated  homes  and  it 
has  been  estimated  that  by  1980  there  will  be 
nearly  nineteen  million  By  the  year  2000. 
America's  electrical  needs  will  require  the 
building  of  seven  additional  power  systems, 
each  equal  in  size  to  that  serving  America 
today.  Perhaps  even  someday,  electricity  will 
be  used  to  heat  the  soil  and  lengthen  the 
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growing  season.  The  success  of  new  advances 
In  agriculture  and  homemafclng  will  be 
largely  dependent  upon  a  reliable  supply  of 
low  cost  electric  power 

Did  you  ever  try  to  follow  a  rural  electric 
line  to  the  end?  Naturally.  It  would  be  quite 
a  task.  At  times  there  probably  wouldn't 
even  be  a  road,  but  at  the  end,  you  would 
find  a  lonely  farmstead  benefiting  from  all 
the  modern  conveniences  of  electricity. 
Members  of  the  Rural  Public  Power  District 
share  and  share  alike  to  provide  power  and 
modern  conveniences  for  all  farmers  and 
their   families 

This  fall  marks  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  rural  public  power  in  Franklin  County. 
During  an  average  month  In  1949,  the  Dis- 
trict purchased  80.800  KWH  and  sold  about 
51.000  An  operating  refxjrt  from  a  month 
in  1968  shows  769.300  KWH  sold  out  of  the 
922.200  KWH  purchased.  In  1949.  approxi- 
mately 645  connected  consumers  purchased 
electricity  from  REA,  but  today  the  num- 
ber has  risen  to  more  than  1.160.  This  shows 
the  real  value  of  rural  electrification  to  my 
community,  more  electrical  energy  for  an 
Increased   number  of   people. 

The  Franklin  Public  Power  District  can 
certainly  be  proud  of  Its  record  of  service 
for  the  people  of  Franklin  County.  Because 
the  repairmen  do  such  an  outstanding  job. 
we  seldom,  if  ever,  find  ourselves  without 
power  So  remember:  In  case  of  trouble 
on  the  line  call — 425-6217.  Franklin 
Nebraska.  " 

The  Valte  of  Riral  Electrification 
(By  Suzanne  Gels,  age  17:   grade  11:  school. 
Seward  High  School;  name  of  Father.  Carl 
Gels.   Seward.   Nebr:    contestant  .sponsored 
by    Seward    County    Rural    Public    Power 
District.  Seward.  Nebr  .  in  cooperation  with 
the   Nebraska   Rural    Electric   Association  i 
When  grandpa  was  a  small  boy  reading  a 
book  by   the  kerosene   lamp,   the  word   elec- 
tricity probably  had  little  meaning  to  him 
Today  that  word  Is  part  of  our  life:   a  part 
cf  our  existence. 

As  recent  as  the  1920's.  rural  electricity  was 
an  uncommon  thing.  It  was  desired  by  many 
farmers,  but  the  price  for  Installation  was 
more  than  most  rural  people  could  afford.  A 
line  cost  from  two  thousand  to  three  thou- 
sand dollars  per  mile  After  the  lines  were 
built  the  power  company  took  title  to  them. 
On  top  of  this  heavy  first  cost,  farmers 
usually  had  to  pay  more  for  the  electricity 
they  used  than  did  their  neighbors  in  the  city. 
This  discouraged  the  rural  people  greatly. 

Morris  L.  Cooke,  an  electrical  engineer,  was 
deeply  concerned  about  this  high  cost  of 
rural  electric  service.  He  was  determined  to 
find  the  real  cost  of  distribution  of  rural 
electricity.  Together  with  a  small  staff  of 
engineers,  they  added  up  labor  and  material 
costs.  Their  findings  showed  the  cost  to  be 
three  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
cheaper  per  mile  than  had  been  previously 
quoted  by  electric  power  companies 

With  the  publication  cf  this  data,  the  de- 
pression hit  full  force  and  rural  electrifica- 
tion was  almost  at  a  standstill. 

In  1935,  by  executive  order.  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  created  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  (REA).  Morris  L. 
Cooke  was  appointed  first  REA  administrator. 
The  REA  was  established  as  a  general  program 
of  unemployment  relief.  This  relief  measure 
was  $100  million  available  which  was  to  be 
put  into  circulation.  By  making  certain  regu- 
lations to  the  first  bill  passed,  the  REA  be- 
came a  lending  agency;  a  national  business 
Investment. 

By  1935,  It  became  apparent  that  commer- 
cial electric  companies  were  not  applying  for 
REA  loan*.  In  early  1936,  Senator  George  W. 
Norris  of  Nebraska,  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
the  REA  bill  which  was  passed  by  Congress 
and  signed  In  May  by  the  President.  It  stated 
that  "loans  could  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  the  construction  and  operation  of 
generating   plants,    transmission   lines,    and 
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distribution  lines  for  the  furnishing  of  elec- 
tric energy  to  persons  of  rural  areas  who  are 
not  receiving  central  station  service."  It  also 
provided  for  loans  to  finance  home  wiring 
and  to  purchase  electric  appliances,  equip- 
ment, and  plumbing 

The  administration  tried  to  make  it  clear 
to  the  farm  people  that  they  must  have  the 
Initiative  to  get  electricity  for  their  com- 
munities. No  one  could  do  It  for  them.  This 
Initiative  usually  rested  In  the  hands  of  u 
few  local  farmers,  but  this  was  all  that  was 
needed.  They  encouraged  their  neighbors  and 
gradually  sold  most  of  them  on  the  idea 

The  cost  of  Installation  was  still  quite 
high,  so  the  REA  concentrated  on  finding 
new  and  cheaper  ways  to  build  rural  lines 
that  were  simple  and  sturdy.  They  were 
enormously  successful  By  1939.  lines  were 
being  built  for  an  average  cost  of  $825  per 
mile.  It  cost  the  farmer  an  average  of  fifty- 
five  dollars  to  wire  his  house  and  barn. 

I  suppose  It  Is  next  to  Imfxjssible  for  people 
who  have  grown  up  with  electric  lights  to 
imagine  the  deep  emotion  felt  by  farm  fami- 
lies when  their  homes  were  first  electrified 
The  night  the  lights  came  on  was  forever 
after  an  Important  date  in  most  farm  fam- 
ilies ranking  with  marriages  and  births  as 
an  anniversary  of  importance.  In  countless 
homes,  the  lights  remained  on  all  night  long. 
with  people  getting  a  good  look  at  the  room 
and  each  other. 

Statistics  show  that  the  farm  wives  put 
electricity  to  work  before  their  husbanas 
did.  The  first  appliance  they  bought  w.is  an 
electric  iron.  A  close  second  in  popularity 
was  the  radio,  a  luxury  to  the  farm  heme. 
Not  only  was  It  a  luxury  In  thi.i  I:  gave  the 
larm  family  entertainment  but  it  also 
brought  them  closer  to  the  world  through 
this  form  of  communication. 

Though  the  farmers  had  the  electricity,  in 
many  cases  they  did  not  know  how  to  operate 
the  electrical  appliances  they  had  or  how  to 
install  them.  The  REA  sent  out  teams  in 
twenty  states  to  help  the  rural  people.  Tlie 
team  consisted  of  a  home  economist,  an  ag- 
ricultural engineer,  and  a  power  use  man.  The 
Demonstration  Farm  Equipment  Tour  of 
•REA  circus"  helped  educate  the  farmers 
also. 

With  tlie  aid  of  these  workers,  the  rural 
people  of  America  were  well  on  their  way  to 
enjoying  the  luxury  and  betterment  of  their 
living  conditions.  They  understood  and  ap- 
preciated the  real  value  of  the  things  elec- 
tricity could  help  them  in  their  everyday 
chores.  It  could  milk  cows,  saw  wood,  warm 
pigs,  hatch  eggs,  brook  chicks,  sharpen 
blades,  drill  holes,  and  a  number  of  other 
things.  Once  they  got  the  hand  of  it.  they 
could  make  electricity  pump,  lift,  pull,  or 
turn  practically  anything. 

Electricity  changed  everything  it  touched 
in  rural  America.  In  country  schools  all  across 
the  nation,  teachers  and  principals  reported 
that  pupils'  grades  Improved  remarkably 
after  electricity  was  installed. 

Today  almost  all  of  rural  America  is  elec- 
trified. In  1963,  the  REA  estimated  97.6  per- 
cent of  the  3.7  million  farms  were  furnished 
with  electrical  power. 

Electricity,  today,  is  so  much  a  part  of  our 
life  we  take  It  for  granted.  We  do  not  ap- 
preciate  the  important  things  it  does  for  us  or 
how  our  lives  would  be  affected  without  It. 
But  think  hard!  What  would  happen  to  you 
if  right  now  the  electricity  all  over  the  world 
was  suddenly  shut  off,  for  good? 
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Value  or  Rural  Electrification   in   Our 
Home  and  Community 

(By  Marylou  Homan:  age,  16;  grade,  11; 
school,  Aquinas  High  School;  name  of  fa- 
ther, Leonard  Homan,  David  City,  Nebr.; 
contestant  sponsored  by  Butler  County 
Rural  Public  Power  District.  David  City, 
Nebr..  in  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska 
Rural  Electric  Association) 
Mr.  Electric  Parmer  stopped  momentarily 

from  his  work  and  rested.  He  began  to  look 


over  his  land  and  crops.  His  corn  was  grow- 
ing tall  and  strong.  His  wheat  was  vibrant 
and  golden  in  the  hot  sunshine  of  the  after- 
noon. The  mile  was  lush  in  its  healthy,  deep 
green  color  The  alfalfa  and  clover  sweetened 
the  air  and  were  bursting  with  productivity. 
He  was  pleased  as  he  turned  his  head  and 
saw  the  irrigation  system  which  made  pos- 
sible these  beautiful  crops  in  dry  weather. 
Then  Mr.  Electric  Farmer  turned  to  look 
at  his  farmyard  His  eyes  g'owed  with  pride 
as  he  saw  his  modern  chicken  building  He 
owned  3.000  chickens  and  most  of  the  labor 
was  done  by  electrically  operated  leeding. 
cleaning,  heating,  and  CiX)iing,  He  glanced 
at  his  modern  farm  home  filled  with  luxuries 
unknown  to  his  ancestors  He  rec;illed  the 
pleasant  coolness  cf  the  air  conditioner  on 
hot  days  and  the  warmth  of  the  heating 
system  on  cold  winter  da\s.  His  wife  could 
care  for  the  family  efficiently  and  easily  with 
the  help  of  the  many  electrical  appliances. 
The  television,  radio.  ;.nd  stereo  provide  his 
family  with  many  hours  of  enjoyable  re- 
laxation. 

Liwtly.  Mr.  Electric  Parmer  took  a  long  look 
at  the  tall  poles  across  the  fields  and  along 
the  side  of  the  road  They  stretch  endlessly 
in  either  direction.  Tlie  wires  connect  them 
and  his  home  and  buildings  to  the  rest  of 
the  community  and  world.  These  wires  made 
all  of  his  modern  farming  possible.  They 
.'^upply  electricity  tu  improve  the  \\\\m  con- 
ditions of  rural,  suburban,  and  city  people. 
TC'd:-iy.  as  Mr  S  ef  trio  Parmer  was  con- 
templating, we  are  experif-ncing  the  many 
benefits  of  rural  f^lecrrif^c  uion.  Farmers  use 
electricity  to  run  such  labor-saving  farm 
equipment  as  drlll.s.  milking  machines, 
motors,  and  pumps.  On  the  farm  alone  there 
are  over  150  job,,  that  electricity  can  do.  It 
provides  irrigation  for  crops:  pumps  water 
for  cattle  and  home  use:  provides  heat  and 
air  conditioning  for  homes,  poultry  and  live- 
stock buildings:  brings  entertainment  Into 
the  home  via  the  television,  radio,  and  stereo; 
lights  the  house,  farm  buildings,  and  farm 
yard;  automatically  feeds  livestock  with  ef- 
ficiency and  provides  telephone  service.  The 
list  goes  on  and  on  providing  services  that 
aid  the  economic  development  of  rural  com- 
munities, local  businesses  and  Industries. 

The  future  of  rural  electrification  will 
reach  new  magnitude  unforseen  at  present. 
Much  of  our  water  supply  may  come  from 
the  oceans  made  ready  to  use  with  electrical 
equipment.  Electrical  lighting  may  be  used 
to  extend  the  growing  day  to  optimum  length 
and  soil  heating  may  lengthen  the  growing 
season.  Irrigation  may  be  more  automatic  and 
more  precisely  controlled.  Scientists  may 
even  be  able  to  predict  weather  control  by 
electrical  means.  And  an  electric  car  may  pro- 
vide low-cost  transportation.  These  are"  some 
of  the  many  things  of  future  electricity.  Elec- 
tricity is  an  invaluable  commodity! 


REPORT  ON  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
COMMITTEE  FOR  EUROPEAN  MI- 
GRATION 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1968 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
8,  9,  and  10,  I  attended  the  31st  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  European 
Migration,  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  as  a 
congressional  adviser  to  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
have  participated  In  the  semiannual  ses- 
sions of  the  Council  of  ICEM  and  the 
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Executive  Committee  meetings  regularly 
since  the  creation  of  this  29-member"- 
nation  international  organization  in 
1951. 

Legislation  which  enabled  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  this  ortjaniza- 
tion— the  Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1962— came  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  This  legislation 
authorized  appropriations  for  the  United 
Nation.s  Hi.ah  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gecp.  ihe  U  S.  escapee  projiram.  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  European 
Migration,  and  assistance  to  refugees 
generally.  Thus,  within  its  jurisdiction 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  been 
continuously  overseeing  the  operations 
of  ICEM 

It  was  my  privilege  to  represent  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  at  this  meet- 
ina  and  I  would,  ihei-efore.  like  to  report 
to  the  House  my  observations  and  find- 
ings. 

The  impres.sive  record  discloses  that 
the  Committee  has  moved  over  1.500.000 
refugees  and  migrants  to  new  lands  of 
opportunity. 

The  May  1S68  Executive  Committee 
meet!n,5  proved  to  be  a  fruitful  exchange 
of  ideas  as  well  a.s  the  basis  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  positions  of  member  gov- 
ernments. Discussions  disclosed  that 
there  is  agreement  on  four  very  basic  is- 
sues regarding  the  need  for  ICEM  and  its 
expertise. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  member 
governments  recognize  the  continuous 
usefulness  of  ICEM  and  its  ability  to  uti- 
lize and  adjust  its  opei-ational  capacities 
to  meet  the  reaUties  of  changing  condi- 
tions. The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that 
there  is  still  much  unfinished  business 
for  ICEM  to  attend  to. 

As  a  result  of  a  review  of  the  scope  of 
ICEM  operations,  initiated  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  congressional  advisers  at 
the  2,5th  session  of  the  Council  in  May 
1966.  there  is  a  greater  focus  on  the  view- 
points of  member  governments  of  the 
usefulness  of  ICEM  and  the  need  to 
mutually  support  the  three  major  opera- 
tional programs. 

The  governments  agreed  that  there 
must  be  an  interdependence  and  parity 
status  for  national  migration,  refugees, 
and  the  selective  migration  program. 

Tiiere  was  also  agreement  to  authorize 
the  Director  to  carry  out  the  movement 
of  non-European  refugees  if  he  has  re- 
ceived the  consent  of  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  approval 
of  the  countries  of  departure  and  desti- 
nation. Time  is  often  of  the  essence  in 
the  movement  of  refugees,  and  this  pro- 
cedure will  greatly  facilitate  operations 
where  and  when  needed. 

I  was  gratified  to  learn  that  there  is  an 
apparent  understanding  among  the 
member  governments  and  an  apprecia- 
tion for  the  respon.sibilities  assumed  by 
the  United  States  in  accepting  Cuban 
refugees  and  rendering  assistance  to  the 
refugees  in  Vietnam.  These  tremendous 
responsibilities  have  forced  the  United 
States  to  curtail  its  annual  contribution 
to  ICEM. 

During  1967  ICEM  assisted  in  the 
movement  of  55,824  persons,  of  whom 
20.414  were  European  nationals  and  44,- 
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410  were  refugees.  This  number  of  move- 
ments exceeded  the  total  in  1966  by 
2.214.  There  was  a  continuing  upward 
trend  for  both  migrants  and  refugees 
throughout  1967. 

With  resiJect  to  national  migrants 
there  are  several  apparent  reasons  to  ex- 
plain the  inci-ease  of  interest  among 
Europeans  to  migrate,  such  as  changes 
in  employment  opportunities  in  certain 
countries,  political  and  social  develop- 
ments in  others,  and  improved  facilities 
for  movement  and  resettlement  offered 
by  receiving  countries.  It  is  a  primarj' 
function  of  ICEM  to  arrange  the  trans- 
portation of  migrants  .selected  under 
worker  programs,  family  reunion  pro- 
grams, and  spon-sorship  programs.  In 
carrying  out  this  function  ICEM  offers 
its  facilities  to  a.s.<;ist  in  the  processing  of 
applications,  neces,sary  documentation, 
prctransport  services  such  as  language 
training  and  vocational  training,  in 
addition  to  the  actual  t ran.spoitation  of 
migrants. 

The  largest  niunber  of  migrants  were 
moved  to  Australia  and  the  increase  in 
movements  there  can  be  attributed,  to  a 
great  degree,  to  that  t!0veri.ments  deci- 
.sion  to  improve  financial  arrangements 
for  migrants  proceeding  to  Australia. 
South  Africa  reported  the  next  highest 
number  of  migrants.  Fewer  of  the  mi- 
grants came  from  the  usual  countries  of 
emigration  of  Italy  and  Greece,  while 
there  was  an  increase  from  the  Nether- 
lands. Germany,  and  Austria. 

The  internal  political  tensions  in  sev- 
eral countiies  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the  Middle  East 
were  the  main  cau.ses  for  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  refugee  movements.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  de- 
velopments will  continue  to  influence 
and  cause  a  ;;reater  number  of  refugees 
to  seek  resettlement. 

ICEM  has  ah-eady  provided  resettle- 
ment for  705.368  Europeans  and  appi-oxi- 
mately  2,000  non-European  lefugees,  and 
.some  30.000  to  35.000  persons  benefit 
from  ICEMs  a.ssistance  under  refucee 
programs  each  year.  In  1967  a  total  of 
35.410  lefufiees  were  moved  to  resettle- 
ment opportunities,  exceeding  the  num- 
ber moved  in  1966  by  approximately 
5.000.  Several  thou.sand  refugees  of  re- 
ligious and  other  minority  groups  from 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East  were  ac- 
corded first-asylum  opportunities  while 
being  i^rocessed  for  movement  to  ai-eas  of 
final  re.settlement. 

A  total  of  11.476  refueees  from  the 
Middle  East  and  North  Africa  were 
assisted  in  1967.  compared  with  4.929  in 
1966.  The  influx  of  refugees  from  Eastern 
Europe  has  continued  durinc  1967.  and 
15.047  pel  sons  were  registered  in  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Italy,  compared  with 
13.336  in  1966.  as  asylum  seekers.  The 
number  of  out-of-camp  refugees  in 
Austria  doubled  since  1966. 

The  acceleration  in  the  process  of 
issuing  visas  to  Cuban  refugees  in  Spain 
increased  movements  to  the  United 
States  from  1,744  in  1966  to  4.161  in  1967 
and  it  is  expected  that  a  greater  number 
will  be  moved  during  1968. 

In  1967  the  attention  of  member  gov- 
ernments was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the 
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resettlement  of  handicapped  refugees  re- 
mained a  problem  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
tensive work  caiTied  out  by  the  voluntary 
agencies,  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
mission for  Refugees  and  ICEM.  Ap- 
proximately 531  such  refugees  still 
require  resettlement  and,  accordingly, 
represent.atives  of  the  UNHCR  and  the 
.senior  medical  officer  of  ICEM  visited 
\ai-ious  countries  to  discuss  lesettlenient 
possibilities  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

ICEM  operates  two  principal  pi'ograms 
to  Latin  America:  Tlie  selective  migra- 
tion pi-ogram  for  highly  skilled  woi-kers 
and  professional  i>ersons  recruited  in 
Europe  to  meet  sj^ecific  manpower  re- 
quirements in  the  developing  economies 
of  Latin  Ameiica  and  the  family  reunion 
and  sponsorship  program  which  assists 
deijendents  and  other  relatives  to  ,ioin 
migrants  ali'cady  in  Latin  Amci'ica.  A 
total  of  2,665  persons,  including  a  .small 
number  of  lefugees  were  moved  under 
these  programs  in  1967.  Tliere  weie  1,018 
highly  skilled  woi-kers,  subprofes-sionals, 
and  professionals  moved.  In  addition  to 
the  recruitment  and  transportation  of 
selective  migrant^s.  ICEM  coojjerates  with 
individual  governments  in  jointly  oper- 
ating leception  and  placement  centers. 

During  1967,  20,000  persons  contacted 
ICEM  missions  regarding  possibilities  of 
being  accepted  for  the  selective  migra- 
tion programs  and  -some  5.000  actual 
applications  were  submitted  to  Latin 
America. 

Di-screpancies  in  initial  salaries  and 
woi-king  conditions  between  EuroiJe  and 
Latin  America  lemain  an  obstacle  and 
adversely  affect  recruitment.  To  over- 
come these  difficulties,  ICEM  utilizes  an 
adjustment  fund  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  certain  categories  of  highly 
qualified  migrants  during  their  initial 
pei-iod  of  adjustment.  This  takes  the 
form  of  installation  allowances,  salary 
equalization  grants,  or  dependents'  al- 
lowances to  family  membcis  temporarily 
remaining  in  Europe.  In  addition,  the 
integration  assistance  program  covers 
mainly  medical  and  accident  insurance 
for  1  year  until  workers  qualify  for 
national  or  other  insurance  .schemes,  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  placing  migrants  in 
employment. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  faced 
once  again  with  the  recurring  problem 
of  trv'ing  to  balance  the  financial  con- 
tributions of  the  member  governments 
with  the  inci'eased  cost  of  maintaining 
the  operational  prccrams.  The  rather 
.sudden  upswing  in  the  number  of  ref- 
ugee movements,  beyond  previous  pro- 
jected figui-es.  and  the  increased  costs  in 
servicing  the  programs  will  cause  a  def- 
icit in  both  the  refugee  and  Latiii  Amer- 
ican procrams.  It  is  more  than  difficult 
to  plan  an  opei-ation  subject  to  sudden 
changes  with  a  fixed  budget.  Neverthe- 
less. ICEM  must  be  complimented  for  its 
agility  in  reducing  cost  figures  where 
possible,  finding  new  sources  of  funds 
while  still  maintaining  a  high  level  of 
accomplishment. 

So  long  as  there  is  an  unstable  world 
and  political  tension  there  is  need  for 
an  organization  ready  and  able  to  help 
victims  of  probable  upheavals.  ICEM  is 
such  an  organization. 
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MEMORIAL    DAY:    REMEMBER    THE 
-PUEBLO" 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following: 

[Prom  the  Pacific  Beach  i  Calif  )  Sentinel. 
May  30.  1968] 
Memorial  Dat  Remember  the  "Pueblo" 
I  Note  — "More  than  ;?.000  concerned  Amer- 
icans from  all  over  the  United  States.  Canada 
and  from  many  other  foreign  countries  have 
written  me  personally  to  express  their  con- 
cern and  impatience  over  this  disgraceful 
and  shameful  episode  I  read  each  and  every 
letter  but  am  physically  incapable  of  making 
personal  replies — therefore,  a  committee  of 
"olunteers  assists  me.  I  am  extremely  grate- 
ful to  all  who  have  written  me  I  do  not  want 
our  83  fellow  countrymen  to  be  forgotten  and 
forsaken  So  I  at-k  ALL  Americans  to  -Re- 
member The  Pueblo." — Rose  Bucher  i 

I  By  Edward  Moore  i 
In  an  exclusive  interview  for  The  Sentinel 
on  the  occasion  of  Memorial  Day.  the  wife  of 
the  Pueblo's  Captain  made  this  appeal 

Just  about  a  year  ago  Captain  Lloyd  M. 
Bucher  participated  in  the  christening  "of  his 
ship  in  Bremerton.  Wash.  He  stood  saluting 
on  the  platform  with  other  dignitaries  May 
13.  1967  On  January  23  he  and  his  crew  were 
captured  along  with  the  ship  near  Won  Son 
Harbor.  North  Korea,  the  same  harbor  from 
which  the  First  Marine  Division  was  evacu- 
ated when  it  withdrew  from  the  Chosin 
Reservoir  during  the  Korean  "Police  Action." 

Tills  week  Mrs.  Bucher  .inswered  questions 
about  the  :at«  of  the  Pueblo  and  its  men. 
This  strange  event  is  peculiar  in  that  it  Is 
being  treated  like  ancient  history  in  many 
ways,  and  the  men  seem  to  be  listed  as  "living 
dead  ' 

Q.  Have  you  heard  from  your  husband 
personally ' 

A  No  However  I  understand  there  is  a  tape 
taken  from  short  wave  of  my  husband's  pur- 
portedly reading  a  letter  to  me. 

Q.  Are  you  kept  informed  of  Government 
activity  to  free  your  husband  and  his  crew? 

A,  To  a  limited  extent — very  limited. 

Q.  How  is  your  project  coming  along 
wherein  you  are  communicating  with  the 
families  of  the  other  crew  members? 

A.  Very  well.  I  have  about  65  addresses  of 
crewmen's  families.  I  have  obtained  these 
thru  efforts  of  my  own,  I  have  answered  a 
good  portion  and  will  continue  to  give  them 
words  of  encouragement. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  the  Government  is  doing  all 
It  can  for  the  release  of  the  men? 

A.  No.  but  I  do  not  have  enough  informa- 
tion to  give  an  intelligent  reply  I  do  know 
that  130  days  have  gene  by  with  no  visible 
success. 

Q.  What  can  other  citizens  do  to  urge  ac- 
tion in  the  matter'' 

A.  Write  your  elected  representatives  and 
please  continue  to  pray 

Q.  How  is  the  "Remember  the  Pueblo  " 
bumper  sticker  campaign  coming  along? 

A  Many  "Remember  the  Pueblo"  com- 
mittees are  being  formed  across  the  nation. 
Locally  our  committee  has  distributed  over 
4.000. 

Q.  If  these  stickers  are  still  available, 
where  can  interested  people  get  them? 

A.  "Remember  the  Pueblo".  P  O.  Box  9796. 
San  Diego,  Ca  92109 

The  Buchers  consider  themselves  San 
Dlegans.  having  resided  In  the  North  Shores 
area  for  some  time.  In  speeches  she  gives 
around  the  country,  she  refers  to  San  Diego 
as  "Our  beloved  San  Diego." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Happenings  in  Politics  and  Government 
I  By  David  Lewis ) 

Senators  Kennedy  and  McCarthy — fighting 
to  the  last  for  California's  174  delegates  to 
the  Democratic  National  Convention — have 
released  last  minute  timetables  for  visits 
to  San  Diego  prior  to  Tuesday's  presidential 
primary. 

McCarthy  Is  due  here  tomorrow  at  11:15 
am  at  Lindbergh  Field.  He  will  leave  im- 
mediately for  the  U.  S.  Grant  Hotel  where 
he  has  scheduled  a  press  conference  for  11:30. 

McCarthy  will  speak  at  noon  at  the  Com- 
munity Concourse  Plaza,  then  leave  an  hour 
later.   Tentative   plans    the   El   Cortez   Hotel. 

His  stop  here  will  be  on  the  last  day  before 
the  primary  in  the  last  state  holding  a 
primary  Kennedy's  campaign  began  two  and 
a  half  months  ago  on  Mar  16  and  has  taken 
him  to  Indiana,  the  District  of  CoUimbla, 
Nebraska,  Oregon.  South  Dakota,  and  Cali- 
fornia in  search  of  support  for  his  presiden- 
tial candidacy. 

Kennedy  and  his  wife  will  be  honored  at 
an  8  p.m  reception  at  the  El  Cortez's  Interna- 
tional Room.  Kennedy  will  arrive  here  by 
chartered   Jet   for   his   third   campaign    visit. 
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THE  DAY  OUR  FLAG  SPOKE 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
George  T.  Nickolas  of  Davenport,  Iowa, 
has  written  a  perceptive  article  on  Our 
Flag."  Mr.  Nickolas  is  a  past  State  com- 
mander of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans of  Iowa,  and  a  1968  winner  of  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  George  Washing- 
ton Honor  Medal  Award. 

I  commend  his  article  to  the  attention 
of  the  House: 

The  Day  Our  Flag  Spoke 
(By  George  T.  Nickolas) 

The  other  day  as  I  watched  oiu-  Flag  flut- 
tering in  the  breeze.  I  was  amazed  to  hear 
its  cordial  salutation:  "Good  morning.  Citi- 
zen!" 

I  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  say.  could  only  stammer,  because 
what  does  one  say  to  a  Flag? 

"You  seem  disturbed  a^  you  watch  me 
waving  in  the  breeze  and  I  thought  that 
you  needed  someone  to  talk  to."  responded 
our  nag. 

"Yes,  Sir!"  I  replied.  "I  am  disturbed  by 
the  actions  of  my  fellow  countrymen  in  the 
past  few  years — the  abuse  of  freedoms  in  the 
name  of  freedom,  the  dishonor  that  is  being 
wrought  upon  you.  and  the  lack  of  patriotic 
display  of  your  beauty." 

"Citizen."  the  Flag  began.  "I  can  tell  you 
of  many  actions  in  the  past  that  are  equal 
to  the  difficulties  that  are  causing  the  tor- 
ment in  your  heart  today.  I  have  seen  the 
passing  of  many  generations  under  my 
shadow.  The  Government  of  our  country  has 
changed  its  complexion  many  times  without 
violent  revolution. 

The  democratic  process  of  our  country 
enables  all  of  us  to  try  things  which  are 
wrong,  but  remember  that  the  same  process 
also  allows  us  to  discard  the  wrong  process 
with  equal  enthusiasm  if  we  find  that  we 
cannot  make  it  work. 

"Popular  election  expresses  the  will  of  the 
people,  but  the  basis  of  that  will  must  be 
the  true  democratic  spirit  which  alone  can 
save  us  from  the  excesses  of  the  rtile  of  force. 

"Should  you  feel  despondent  in  the  future, 
picture  me  swinging  In  the  breeze  before  your 
eyes  and  remember  our  talk  this  day.  Vis- 


ualize my  bright  gleam  of  color,  a  symbol  of 
yourself  and  the  great  free  spirit  that  makes 
this  nation  hum.  My  stars  and  my  stripes 
are  your  dreams  and  the  dreams  of  all  loyal 
Americans:  they  are  bright  with  cheer  and 
brilliant  with  the  courage  of  many  great  men 
and  women  who  have  fought  and  died  to. 
keep  me  flying  high  in  the  breeze. 

"Know  you  well,  that  wherever  I  may 
stand,  I  stand  for  the  concept  of  freedom. 
the  symbol  of  courage  and  the  nation  of  dig- 
nity, and  that  I  am  the  world's  brightest 
beacon  and  hope  for  liberty,  peace  and  self- 
government. 

"I  stand  for  America  because  citizens  like 
yourself  stand  fcr  America.  I  am  in  the  final 
sense  a  reflection,"  concluded  our  Flag,  "a 
composite  of  all  the  good  deeds  imd  :ictions 
of  the  people  of  this  United  States  of 
America." 


GI  RELIGION 


HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6.  1968 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  7, 
in  its  program  "Faith  in  Action,"  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  carried  the  re- 
marks of  Capt.  M.  M.  Witherspoon.  ChC, 
U.S.  Navy  retired,  reporting  on  the  reli- 
gion of  the  GI's  in  Vietnam. 

Captain  Witherspoon 's  observations 
may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  people. 
They  will  inspire  many.  And,  hopefully, 
they  will  contribute  to  a  thorough  reap- 
praisal of  our  individual  positions  on  the 
teaching  and  study  of  relisrions  in  our 
schools. 

I  must  say  that  while  I  have  some  per- 
sonal reservations  about  certain  issues 
raised  by  Captain  Witherspoon.  I  fully 
concur  with  the  central  thrust  of  his 
comments:  namely,  that  we  will  under- 
stand verj'  little  about  foi-eign  civiliza- 
tions, and  even  about  many  members  of 
our  own  society,  until  we  learn  something 
about  the  religions  which  shape  their 
outlooks,  their  customs  and  their  tradi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  placing  Captain 
Witherspoon's  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
I  know  that  they  will  prove  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  membership  of  the  Con- 
gress: 

GI  Religion 

(By   Capt.   M.   M.   Witherspoon.    iChCi.   U.S. 

Navy  (retired )  i 

In  reporting  on  the  religion  of  the  GI's 
in  Vietnam,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  they 
are  a  very  different  breed  from  the  ."lervlce- 
men  of  World  War  11  and  the  Korean  conflict. 
Those  were  older  men.  up  to  33  years  of  age, 
and  men  who  had  experienced  the  Great 
Depression. 

Today's  GI's  are  so  young — 17.  18.  19  years 
old,  products  of  the  aftermath  of  a  World 
War,  chaotic  social  conditions  and  affluence 
for  many.  Thrown  into  a  vicious  war  com- 
pletely bewildering  to  them,  in  a  part  of  the 
world  they  had  never  heard  of,  fighting  with 
or  against  little  brown  men  whose  language 
and  customs  were  strange,  in  a  hot.  humid 
mudhole.  suffering  agonies  and  cruelties 
suitable  to  horror  films — strange  wonder  that 
American  boys  are  emotionally  disturbed. 

Everything  seems  to  our  GI's  insecure:  no 
place  is  safe,  there  Is  no  hiding  place.  All 
their  props  have  been  rudely  taken  out  from 
under  them.  Religion  is  an  unknown  quan- 
tity— little  had  been  taught  them  at  home, 
nothing  in  the  schools.  Almost  none  of  them 


has  a  concept  of  God.  They  Just  feel  that 
death  does  not  end  it  all.  "God  must  have 
been  watching  over  me."  they  .say  when  they 
escape  a  rocket 

Without  knowledge  of  religion,  deprived  of 
religious  edvicatlon  instruction  back  home, 
they  depend  upon  their  Instincts.  They  want 
meaningful  security  in  their  world  of  in- 
security. They  need  to  feel-  they  want  to 
take  communion  at  every  service — this  act 
gives  them  comfort,  communication,  a  st:i- 
bility  in  concrete  terms  which  the  religious 
ritual  does  not  lurnlsh.  Aboard  ship  or  in  tlie 
field,  80  to  90  per  cent  attend  services,  some- 
times three  a  week — sometimes  every  day. 
The  men  pray  wherever  they  are — wlien 
wounded,  while  rushing  a  buddy  to  the  clear- 
ing station,  when  holding  a  dying  comrade. 
They  do  not  know  c;od.  btit  they  feel,  they 
believe   in   an    after-life   of   some   kind. 

Undoubtedly  the  20  to  30  percent  of  our 
troops  in  Vietnam  who  are  Negroes  bring  the 
songs  and  old-time  religion  to  our  chapels. 
A  young  Negro  in  The  Marine  Corps  in  Viet- 
nam told  me  that  he  felt  closer  to  God  than 
ever  before.  At  home  he  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  He  said  the  men  in 
Echo  Company  stopped  to  pray  many  times 
right  where  they  were  when  the  battle  was 
going  against  them.  He  credited  the  Marine 
Corps  with  giving  him  a  better  outlook  on 
life.  In  his  regiment  he  said  there  was  no 
discrimination;  they  knew  they  had  a  job 
to  do,  and  they  worked  as  one  to  accom- 
plish the  task  and  to  help  each  other  survive. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Negro  veterans 
will  adjust  better  than  the  white  ones.  M.iny 
of  them  for  the  first  time  have  been  treated 
as  men.  as  equals.  They  Jiave  been  given 
training  and  responsibilities  which  They  have 
discharged  most  honorably.  They  have 
escaped  from  the  discnmination  that  used 
to  embitter  their  lives.  They  see  a  chance 
now  to  be  in  the  sun.  They  ^'.re  proud  of 
themselves  because  they  know  in  their  hearts 
they  have  done  a  fine  Job  and  lived  up  to 
the  high  requirements  of  the  service.  They 
have  their  God  with  them,  although  they 
have  very  little  Idea  of  religion. 

GOD  IS  REAL  TO  VIETNAM  CIS 

Our  men  were  outraged  when  Time  maga- 
zine on  its  front  cover  !>age  headlined.  "God 
Is  Dead."  That  really  caused  quite  a  stir 
among  the  troops.  Like  the  Russian  astro- 
naut who  repx)rted  that  he  hadn't  seen  God 
or  angels  in  outer  space,  the  GI's  haven't  seen 
God.  but  they  do  feel  His  presence. 

A  chaplain  who  has  served  18  years  in  the 
Army  reports  that  men  today  are  more  sin- 
cere, show  more  concern  in  their  religious 
experience  The  GI's  can't  understand  the 
clergy  in  the  States  who  lead  demonstrations. 
deride  our  leaders — they  do  identify  with 
the  chaplains  who  are  right  in  the  battle 
with  them.  They  sense  that  the  chaplains 
don't  have  to  be  there,  but  they're  glad 
they  are.  Seven  or  eight  have  already  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  despite  the  GI's  efforts 
to  try  to  protect  them.  The  greater  the 
danger,  the  higher  the  morale.  While  they 
are  fighting  for  their  very  existence,  they 
can't  understand  people  back  home  crying 
to    have   money    spent   on    local    projects. 

There  Is  a  courage,  an  equality,  that  Is 
the  spirit  of  Civil  Rights  in  action.  The  GIs 
are  a  shining  example  of  how  to  treat  ones 
fellow  man.  Short  timers,  with  only  days  or 
week  to  go  before  they  are  due  to  go  home, 
will  rush  to  save  a  buddy,  giving  up  their 
own  lives.  They  are  so  tender  and  gentle 
with  each  other  when  wounded  and  dying. 
They  like  to  express  their  religion  in  acts 
of  kindness. 

THE  NEED  TO  TALK 

There  are  insoluable  situations  that  serv- 
ice men  can't  handle,  and  they  feel  the 
need  to  talk  out  the  problem  with  someone 
sympathetic,  not  a  relative,  A  Marine  First 
Class  paced  back  and  forth  In  front  of  my 
desk  In  Pensacola.  his  face  a  study  In  anguish. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

He  finally  started  to  talk — "Today,"  he  said, 
"Is  the  date  my  baby's  due  to  be  born  and 
I  won't  even  hear  about  It.  Just  before  I 
sailed  from  the  F^r  East — on  the  way  to  my 
ship — my  girl  told  me  she  was  to  have  my 
child.  She  had  made  the  decision  on  her 
own.  It  was  too  lat€  for  me  to  do  anything — 
I  was  under  orders  to  leave  that  iiighl.  Ar- 
ranging a  marriage  would  have  Involved  miles 
of  red  tape  and  endless  Interviews  with 
Marine  Corps  officers  and  Consulate  officials. 
AU  these  months  I  have  worried  and  won- 
dered—  I  love  that  girl." 

I  wonder  if  the  GIs'  lamilies  realize  how 
the  men  worry  about  them.  A  sailor  wor- 
ried about  leaving  his  mother  to  run  a  gro- 
cery store  She  was  very  heavy,  and  he  was 
concerned  about  her  poor  legs — having  to 
stand  all  day  and  handle  so  many  cartons. 
Surely  neighbors  could  relieve  her  for  an 
hour,  or  neighbor  boys  could  help  deliver  or- 
ders. A  Marine  Pfc.  worried  .ibout  his  par- 
ents— he  had  two  younger  brothers  and  a  sis- 
ter. Couldn't  friends  assure  him  they  were 
standing  by  if  anything  should  happen  to 
him? 

NEED  FOR  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

The  phrase,  "Policing  the  World,"  came 
alive  for  me  the  other  day  when  I  was  visit- 
ing our  wounded  veterans  at  St  Albans  Naval 
Hospital.  Chaplain  Arthur  Seeland,  a  Prot- 
estant, told  me  that  he  had  orders  to  Bah- 
rein, on  the  Persian  Gulf,  whtre  our  ships 
are  based,  on  Middle  East  patroi.  Chaplain 
Kelly,  a  Catholic,  said  he  had  orders  to 
Morocco 

Our  sailors  and  marines  and  soldiers  are 
assigned  to  areas  of  whose  culture  and  re- 
ligion they  haven't  the  foggiest  ideas  That 
has  been  one  of  our  big  problems  In  Vietnam, 
where  our  GIs  have  no  knowledge  of  Bud- 
dhism, the  faith  of  the  majority  of  the 
Vietnamese.  The  soldiers  just  laugh  at  the 
monks.  An  Episcopal  missionary  admitted  to 
me  that  he  had  never  entered  a  beautiful 
Buddhlsh  temple,  although  he  had  lived 
nearby  for  27  years  Our  GIs  fan  out  through 
the  world  and  see,  without  .seeing,  the  won- 
ders of  religious  architecture;  the  Shinto  and 
Buddhist  shrines  m  Japan,  the  Moorish 
mosque  in  Spain,  the  glories  of  Mohammedan 
mosques  in  Turkey,  the  Hindu  temples  of 
India,  the  Greek  Orthodox  churches,  the 
Roman  Catholic  cathedrals,  the  11th  century 
Orthodox  Eastern  churches  in  Russia,  with 
their  precious  icons. 

What  mean  these  glories  of  religious  archi- 
tecture if  our  men  have  no  concept  of  the 
religions  that  inspired  and  sustained  them? 
How  many  of  us  know  that  Euddha  founded  a 
cult  which  teaches  that  life  is  intrinsically 
full  of  siiffering  and  that  the  supreme 
happiness  is  to  be  striven  for  by  psychological 
and  ethical  self-culture?  How  many  know 
that  Islam,  according  to  Mohammed,  is  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  God?  Or  that  Shinto- 
ism,  in  Japan,  is  a  system  of  nature  and 
ancestor  worship? 

Do  GIs  know  how  our  Judeo-Christian  re- 
ligious ideas  evolved?  How  we  got  our  Bible? 
Who  began  the  Reformation?  Who  advo- 
cated Ecumenism? 

The  U.S.A.  cannot  attempt  to  be  a  world 
leader  without  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the 
ideas  that  dominate  the  cultures  of  the  world. 
Religion  is  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Ex- 
pressed cr  felt,  it  is  a  man's  deepest  need.  Im- 
possible to  understand  other  nationals  if  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  beliefs  that  have  sup- 
ported and  sustained  them  for  thousands  of 
years. 

The  time  is  late — but  the  opportunity  has 
been  given  to  increase  our  knowledge. 

In  Commenting  on  the  Supreme  Court's 
ruling  that  the  public  schools  can  teach 
about  religion.  Mr.  Justice  Tom  Clark  wrote: 
"It  migiit  well  be  said  that  ones  education 
is  not  complete  without  a  study  of  compar- 
ative religion  or  the  history  of  religion  and 
Its  relationship  to  the  advancement  of  civil- 
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izatlon.  It  certainly  may  be  said  that  the 
Bible  is  worthy  of  study  for  its  literary  and 
historic  qualities  Nothing  we  have  said  here 
indicates  that  such  study  of  the  Bible  or  of 
religion,  when  presented  objectively  as  part 
of  a  secular  progriun  of  education.  i7iay  not 
be  effected  consistent  with  the  First  Amend- 
ment." 

(The  Court  has  not  ruled  against  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  in  all  forms  In  a  public 
school,  but  only  when  those  lorms  are  part 
of  a  state  sponsored  practice  of  religion.  Any 
student  Is  free  to  jiray  or  read  his  Bible  at 
his  own  Initiative  The  Court  ruled  against 
scho<^>l  spon.sored  practice  of  religion,  but 
the  Court  encouraged  school  spon.sored  study 
of  religion  The  difference  between  "study" 
and  "practice"  is  indicative  of  what  a  pub- 
lic school  may  and  may  not  do  with  religion 
in  the  curriculum 

Within  the  Iramework  of  what  the  court 
win  allow,  and  what  sound  educational  prin- 
ciples dictate,  there  are  many  activities  that 
may  be  done  with  religion  In  the  school  in- 
cluding special  courses,  approaches  within 
courses,  curriculum  enrichment  procedures, 
and  moments  of  meditation,  such  as  Biblical 
Literature.  Biblical  History,  History  of  Re- 
ligions. Comparative  Religion.  Ethics  | 

The  Court  has  opened  the  door.  "The  his- 
tory of  man  is  In.separable  from  the  his- 
tory of  religion."  wrote  Mr.  Justice  Black, 
giving  the  majority  opinion  in  the  case  of 
Engel  \s.  Vluile 

•'It  certainly  may  be  said  tliat  the  Bible  Is 
worthy  of  study  for  its  literary  and  historic 
qualities."  pronounced  Mr.  Justice  Clark, 
majority  opinion,  Ablngton  vs   Schempp. 

The  religious  community,  too.  has  opened 
the  door.  "It  would  be  .  .  wrong  to  omit  the 
Bible  from  courses  In  literature  or  to  ignore 
religious  influences  in  the  study  of  art."  an- 
nounced the  American  Jewish  Committee. 

"The  public  schools  have  an  obligation  to 
help  individuals  develop  an  intelligent  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  the  role  of 
religion  in  the  life  of  the  people  of  this 
nation.'"  TTils  was  the  Policy  Stiitement.  is- 
sued by  the  National  Council  of  Churches 

"Since  school  Is  a  place  where  a  child  Is  be- 
ing prepared  for  a  great  part  of  his  life,  it  Is 
extremely  incongruous  not  to  recognize  that 
religion  Is  a  vital  part  of  that  life."  according 
to  Clyde  W.  Taylor.  National  Association  of 
Evangelicals. 

"The  difficulties  inherent  in  any  quest  for 
.in  'objective'  study  ol  religion  are  many;  but 
that  should  not  act  as  a  deterrent  or  be  used 
as  an  excuse  for  inaction."  from  an  editorial 
statement  In  the  Romiin  Catholic  Comvion- 
ueal. 

The  GI's  religion  today  Is  unformed,  non- 
nourlshlng.  non-dynamic  It  is  built  on  fear, 
superstition,  heavily  emotionalized.  His  fran- 
tic prayers,  his  constant  need  to  be  served 
Communion— these  manifestations  will  dis- 
appear once  he  is  cut  of  range  of  guns,  rockets 
and  bombs  There  ■will  be  a  tremendous  let- 
down, followed  by  a  great  spirit  of  restless- 
ness that  will  drive  him  on  and  on — wanting 
more  and  more  excitement.  That  fever  Is  al- 
re.idy  sending  many  GIs  back  to  Vietnam  and 
the  battle  lines.  My  personal  experience  bears 
out  the  truth  of  this  craving  for  excitement 
after  dangerous  war  experience.  In  the  spring 
of  1942  aboard  the  Wasp,  we  had  the  daring 
mission  of  delivering  Spitfires  to  Malta  with 
German  subs  all  around  us.  Just  after  this  I 
was  ordered  to  a  new  base  in  North  Carolina. 
a  spot  deep  in  the  woods.  I  couldn't  t.ike  it, 
and  begged  to  be  sent  to  the  Aleutians  where 
I  could  see  action. 

We  must  give  our  men  something  to  live 
by — vision,  that  they  may  not  perish.  The 
Soviets  have  tried  lor  a  half  century  to  stamp 
out  relleion.  but  their  people  are  by  nature 
deeply  religious.  We  must  teach  how  religion 
has  inspired  men  to  WTlte,  to  paint,  to  sculp- 
ture, to  sing,  to  play,  to  civilize.  There  Is  no 
more  fascinating  subject  that  Comparative 
Religion — that  course  alone  would  lead  to  a 
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deep  understanding  of  the  most  diverse  na- 
tionals. 

We  must  prepare  for  the  return  of  our  men 
from  Vietnam.  They  will  be  restless  and 
emotionally  disturbed.  They  may  feel  that 
the  U.S  A  Is  an  alien  land — our  attitudes 
have  changed  so  much  in  the  past  three  or 
four  years.  America  is  a  permanent  revolu- 
tion— today  it  seems  determined  to  split 
between  black  and  white,  old  and  young, 
rich  and  poor 

The  veterans  will  be  horrified  at  their  fel- 
low Americans'  lack  of  interest  in  the  war; 
In  the  passion  for  luxuries;  in  the  free  and 
easy  relation  of  the  sexes;  in  the  deep  dis- 
trust; in  readiness  to  start  a  fight,  throw  a 
Moiotov  cocktail,  draw  a  gun. 

FINALE 

At  Valley  Forge.  General  George  Washing- 
tons  ill-fed.  ill-clothed,  ill-housed  little 
army  sufTered  every  privation,  yet  they  held 
fast  and  gave  future  generations  a  shining 
directive  tn  ?uide  us  from  a  handful  of 
poorly  organized  colonies  to  a  world  power. 

Our  men  in  .South  Vietnam  have  been 
tested  in  an  even  harder  school  than  the 
Colonial  soldiers  They  have  been  policing  Uie 
world — they  have  seen  feudalism,  fascism, 
communism,  military  dictatorships,  the 
"hives  "  aad  the  "have-nots  "  It  seems  to  me 
that  our  GIs,  when  sent  to  danger  spots, 
analyze  the  trouble  better  and  faster  than 
our  governmen*  A  Marine,  on  his  first  day's 
duty  in  Santo  Domingo,  said.  'These  people 
need  food." 

They  are  coming  home — one  of  the.se  days 
peace  will  return  They  will  find  a  country 
with  many  problems,  many  things  wrong: 
but  a  self-critical  country  that  is  always 
striving  to  better  Its  society.  These  tested 
veterans  have  no  illusions — they  know  the 
score — they  have  it  in  their  power  to  guide 
us  in  building  a  better  world  They  have 
been  Involved — deeply  committed  in  their 
youth — they  know  we  must  get  together  un- 
der one  God  and  build  a  constructive  society, 
even  as  in  Da  Nang.  the  Murines  made  bricks 
of  local  soli,  screened,  dampened,  pressured 
and  baked  In  the  sun — enough  bricks  to  form 
a  small  city. 

Let  us  move  forward  to  build  a  better 
America,  modelled  on  the  GI  attitudes;  lack 
of  discrimination,  kinship,  with  one  God  for 
all  mankind;  cooperation  in  our  tasks;  rec- 
ognizing no  one  as  a  stranger;  concern  for 
our  fellow  men. 

I  Note — This  talk  was  prepared  for  deliv- 
ery over  the  NBC's  "Faith  in  Action"  pro- 
gram, on  Palm  Sunday,  April  7,  1968.  It  was 
aired  over  some  50  stations.) 


BATTLE  RENEWED  ON  DEFENSE 
CONTRACT  PROFITS 


HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF    W.^SHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6.  1968 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fiscal  problems 
faced  at  this  time,  I  think  it  is  highly 
relevant  to  review  the  observations  on 
the  tax  structure  made  by  Adm.  H,  G, 
Rickover  at  this  time: 

.Admiral  Rickover  Renews  a  Battle 
I  By  Marquis  Childs ) 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  residents  of  Resur- 
rection City,  built  by  the  Poor  Marchers  near 
the  Lincoln  Memorial,  read  the  financial 
pages  of  the  newspapers.  News  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  report  showing  corporate 
profits  for  the  first  quarter  at  a  record  annual 
rate  of  $88.8  billion  must  have  seemed  to 
these  hapless  squatters  like  an  event  broad- 
cast from  Mars, 
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The  distance  that  separates  these  people 
from  the  board  rooms  of  Wall  Street  is 
measured  in  llglit  years.  Yet  the  threat  of 
inflation  inherent  in  soaring  profits  is 
relevant  to  the  prices  they  are  paying  to 
scrape  up  food  and  shelter  for  a  camp-in  that 
seems  uncertain  both  in  direction  and  dura- 
tion. 

While  the  President  Implores  Congress  for  a 
tax  increase  as  the  only  way  to  curb  Inflation 
and  put  a  brake  on  prices  a  partial  remedy  is 
conveniently  ignored.  The  remedy  was  pro- 
posed by  a  one-man  assault  system  who  by  a 
rough  estimate  has  angered  more  of  the  high 
and  mighty  ;n  this  Capital  than  at  any  time 
since  its  founding. 

Vice  Admiral  Hyman  G.  Rickover.  testify- 
ing before  a  House  Committee  the  other  day. 
renewed  an  old  battle  that  in  the  past  has 
seen  him  firing  from  his  private  foxhole  at 
the  top  commanders  in  the  Pentagon.  It  is 
Rickover's  contention  that  profits  on  defense 
contracts  have  climbed  steadily  upward  and 
that  unless  Congre.ss  and  the  Government  do 
something  about  tliem  they  will  go  right 
through  the  roof. 

In  his  testimony  he  cited  from  Moodv's  In- 
dustrials, a  sound  business  publication, 
figures  showing  how  profits  of  the  '.i\e  larg- 
e.":t  defense  contractors  had  risen  from  the 
1963-65  period  through  1966-67.  The  per- 
centage increase  from  General  Dynamics  was 
22,  for  General  Electric  21.7,  United  Aircraft 
56,  Boeing  65,  EV'->n  Lockheed  Aircraft,  with 
a  decline  of  21.6,  showed  a  jump  in  earnings 
per  common  share  of  18  5  for  the  same  period. 

Rickover  noted  that  when  he  made  the 
same  charge  in  1963  the  Defense  Department 
put  out  a  bland  press  release  saying  he  was 
in  error  as  Pentagon  figures  showed  an  ;ictual 
decline  in  defense  profits.  But  the  fiery  Ad- 
miral struck  back.  He  charged  that  the  cost 
accounting  practices  of  the  big  defense  con- 
tractors are  so  involved  that  profits  are 
WTltten  off  as  overhead,  with  the  Government 
in  effect  paying  the  cost  of  plant  repairs, 
tools,  manufacturing  control  techniques, 
computer  programs  and  a  wide  range  of 
improvements. 

Rickover  also  put  into  the  record  a  com- 
parison between  profits  in  defense  and  civil- 
ian industry,  with  defense  firms  showing  for 
1962-65  a  17.5  per  cent  return  on  net  worth 
against  10  5  for  firms  producing  for  the  civil- 
ian economy.  He  quoted  from  a  study  made 
by  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis,  which 
concludes  that  "the  gap  between  defense 
and  nondefense  profit  has  Indeed  widened 
over  the  past  decade  in  favor  of  defense 
business." 

The  remedy?  As  a  starter  Rickover  would 
have  Congress  adopt  stringent  accounting 
procedures  to  be  followed  by  all  defense  con- 
tractors. These  procedures  would  be  en- 
forced by  a  greatly  strengthened  Renegotia- 
tion Board  so  that  the  obfuscation  of  enor- 
mously complex  bookkeeping  methods  by  the 
giant  corporations  could  not  conceal  the 
facts. 

Increasingly  in  recent  years  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  has  been  shot  full  of  loopholes.  Its 
effectiveness  in  retrieving  unjustified  profits 
and  scaling  back  high  costs  is  greatly  re- 
duced. In  1952  the  board  had  more  than  500 
employes  while  the  number  today  Is  180, 
even  though  defense  procurement  has  jumped 
from  $25  billion  to  nearly  $50  billion. 

In  words  of  solemn  warning  Rickover  told 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
that  if  steps  are  not  taken  to  monitor  de- 
fense contracts  and  check  the  spiral  of  profits 
the  giant  corporations  will  become  a  fourth 
branch  of  Government  and  a  branch  ex- 
erting power  without  legal  responsibility.  The 
influence  of  the  milltary-lndustrlal-politlcal 
complex  will  be  all  pervasive, 

Wright  Patman,  the  Committee  chairman, 
and  Rep.  Henry  Gonzalez  put  in  a  bill  to 
carry  over  Rickover's  recommendation  for 
uniform  cost  and  accounting  procedures.  As 
it  emerged  from  the  Committee  it  carried 
merely  a  recommendation  for  a  study  to  de- 
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termlne  whether  a  uniform  system  is  feasible. 
Gonzalez  has  pressed  for  a  stronger  Renego- 
tiation Act  and  he  Intends  to  push  for  a 
broad  investigation  into  war  profiteering  In 
Vietnam. 

How  much  of  the  record  tide  of  profits 
comes  out  of  defense  contracts  It  may  be 
impossible  to  say.  But,  If  Rickover's  estimates 
are  right,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are 
at  issue. 


A  BREAK  IN  THE  CLOUDS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  lecent 
editorial  in  Newsday.  a  Long  Island 
newspaper,  entitled.  "A  Break  in  the 
Clouds"  makes  the  very  good  point  that 
many  of  the  pi"oblems  facing  America  are 
being  solved  and  that  our  Nation  has  a 
new  awareness  of  what  must  be  done  to 
meet  its  responsibilities,  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

The  point  made  by  the  editorial  is  a 
good  one  because  we  certainly  need  a 
sense  of  balance  in  discussing  our  Nation. 
Those  who  criticize  our  Nation  often  for- 
get that  by  any  objective  standard,  it  is 
still  the  greatest  and  best  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

I  believe  the  American  people,  and  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  should  read  this 
editorial  and  reflect  on  its  words: 

A  Break  in  the  Clouds 

America's  fortunes  .=eem  on   the   turn. 

The  U.S.  has  been  denounced  lor  continu- 
ing the  war  in  Vietnam,  but  President  John- 
son has  muted  his  overseas  critics  by  decid- 
ing not  to  run  again,  .'tnd  by  tran.sferrlng  the 
focus  of  the  debate  from  battlefield  to  con- 
ference table.  We  were  chided  for  maintain- 
ing "a  sick  society"  because  of  anti-war  and 
student  demonstrations,  and  now  many  of 
our  international  critics  face  demonstrations 
of  their  own.  We  were  criticized  for  our 
handling  of  the  grimly  serious  race  problem, 
but  England,  our  closest  kin,  now  faces  its 
own  race  crisis. 

The  whole  world,  in  fact,  is  feeling  a 
malaise.  In  Prance,  students  liold  the  Sor- 
bonne  while  police  ptand  by.  President  de 
Gaulle  has  been  fh.iken  bv  the  mutual  stu- 
dent-gendarmerie violence  that  occurred  just 
as  the  Vietnam  peace  talks  were  getting 
under  way  In  Paris.  In  Germany  there  have 
been  student  demonstrations  of  equal  vio- 
lence. 

In  England,  the  staunchest  trades-union 
supporters  of  the  Wilson  Labor  government 
are  vociferously  demanding  that  all  further 
immigration  of  '"blacks" — meaning  Indians, 
Pakistani  and  West  Indians — be  barred;  that 
the  door  be  slammed  shut.  The  Birmingham 
City  Council,  under  Conservative  control,  has 
insisted  that  no  more  "blacks"  be  permitted 
to  settle  In  the  city.  Those  are  strong  words 
emanating  from  a  nation  with  a  long  history 
of  tolerance. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  the  people  and  the  gov- 
ernment have  rebelled  against  controls  im- 
posed by  Moscow,  and  now  challenge  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  creating  a  new 
regime  hoping  for  close  ties  with  the  West. 
Romania  has  already  declared  a  degree  of 
Independence.  In  Russia  itself,  students  and 
intellectuals  have  protested  an  atmosphere 
that  stultifies  them  and  paralyzes  independ- 
ent thinking. 

World  society,  it  is  apparent,  is  in  ferment. 
Nations  other  than  ours  face  problems  with 
which  they  are  not  yet  prepared  to  cope. 
Yet  by  contrast  America  seems  to  have  come 
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to  terms  with  itself.  There  Is  a  tacit  accept- 
ance of  the  fact  that  black  slums  must  be 
replaced  by  new  housing,  that  black  unem- 
ployment must  be  remedied  by  new  jobs. 
Slowly,  perhaps,  Americans  are  moving  to- 
ward the  belief  that  hearts  and  minds  must 
change  If  blacks  are  to  become  partners  with 
whites  In  our  civilization. 

America  has  begun  to  face  up  to  other 
nagging  problems — the  integrity  of  the  dol- 
lar, the  menace  of  inflation,  the  selection  of 
presidential  candidates  who  will  speak  forth- 
rightly  and  intelligently  on  all  the  Issues 
that  now  confront  tis  President  Johnson,  by 
taking  himself  out  of  contention,  has  re- 
moved much  of  the  abraslveness  and  dlvlsive- 
ness  that — for  right  or  wrong  reasons — so 
divided  and  confounded  the  American  people. 

There  has  been  a  break  in  the  clouds. 
Tliere  is  a  vision  of  a  better  day  ahead.  Rea- 
son has  begun  to  replace  unreason  in  the 
American  debate  over  what  troubles  the 
country.  Once  the  world's  scapegoat,  the 
US.  gradually  is  becoming  a  nation  more 
at  ease  with  itself — aware  of  its  troubles  and 
willing  to  take  realistic  steps  to  do  something 
about  them.  A  ray  or  two  of  sunshine  has 
begun  to  find  its  way  through  the  murk  that 
so  long  oppresses  a  country  dedicated  to 
greatness. 


A     LAW-ENFORCEMENT     PROGRAM 
FOR  WASHINGTON 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  law  enforcement  in  our  troubled 
cities  can  be  significantly  improved  on)y 
by  strengthening  every  aspect  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  including  not 
only  the  police  but  also  the  courts  and 
corrections  systems.  Such  reforms  are 
urgently  needed  if  we  are  to  curb  soaring 
crime  rates,  increase  public  safety,  and 
restore  a  sense  of  assurance  to  our  com- 
munities by  making  justice  more  swift 
and  far  more  sure. 

Recently,  Mr.  Gilbert  Hahn,  Jr..  chair- 
man of  the  District  of  Columbia  Republi- 
can Committee,  issued  a  very  thoughtful 
and  constructive  statement  on  the  im- 
mediate problems  of  law  enforcement 
confronting  the  Nation's  Capital.  In  ad- 
dition to  recommending  massive  in- 
creases in  police  manpower  and  the  use 
of  new  techniques,  Mr.  Hahn  called  for 
doubling  the  number  of  judges,  court 
personnel,  prosecutors,  and  assistants  to 
clear  up  the  tremendous  backlog  in  the 
District  courts  and  permit  really  ade- 
quate attention  to  every  case. 

Acknowledging  that  such  reforms  may 
be  expensive,  Mr.  Hahn  declared  that  "it 
is  a  cheap  price  to  pay  to  save  our  cities" 
and  to  obtain  the  "massive  infusion  of 
calm,  confidence,  and  restraint"  which  is 
so  essential  today.  His  proposals  are 
practical  and  perceptive,  and  could  pro- 
vide the  foundation  for  dramatic  im- 
provements in  law  enforcement  and  pub- 
lic confidence  in  Washington. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Mr.  Hahn's 
statement  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  include  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Washington  Post  of  June  1, 
and  endorse  its  conclusion   that  "Mr. 
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Hahn  has  made  a  real  contribution  to 
this  community." 

The  statement  and  editorial  follow : 
Crime  and  Fear 
(By  Gilbert  Hahn.  Jr..   chairman,  DC.  Re- 
publican   Committee) 
i.ntroduction 

As  the  newly  elected  Republican  Chairman 
of  the  Republican  Party  of  the  EMstrlct  of 
Columbia.  I  have  been  working  on  a  program 
to  deal  with  Crime  and  Fear  In  this  City.  For 
that  reason  we  welcome  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  increase  by  1.000  the  number  of 
police  in  this  City.  We  had  prepared  a  larger 
and  more  comprehensive  program,  recom- 
mending an  Increase  by  3,000,  doubling  the 
number  of  judges  and  court  personnel  and 
the  number  of  prosecutors  and  subsidiary 
assistants. 

While  we  feel  the  President's  program  is 
too  small  and  too  limited  to  deal  with  the 
problem,  we  welcome  it  as  a  good  start  and  a 
background  against  which  to  propose  our 
own  program. 

During  my  campaign  for  election  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Party  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  conducted  a  walking  tour  in 
all  parts  of  the  City.  Each  afternoon  (Sat- 
urday and  Sunday  afternoon* ,  I  would  take  a 
team  of  eight  walking  with  nie.  During  this 
campaign  we  called  on  some  iO.OOO  homes 
in  this  City.  I  spoke  personally  to  come  3.500 
myself. 

My  teams  and  I  found  out  there  was  only 
i.ne  thing  on  everybody's  mind  In  this  City — 
crime  and  fear.  It  was  the  same  whether 
the  homes  were  rich  or  poor — white  or  black. 
Far  Northwest  or  Anacostia — Center  City  or 
Cleveland  Park  I  got  my  fill  of  talking  to 
voters  through  locked  doors. 

.After  I  was  named  the  apparent  winner. 
I  began  to  get  letters  and  telephone  calls 
from  people  who  said  they  voted  for  me — re- 
porting assaults  and  robberies  that  had 
taken  place  in  their  neighborhood — and  what 
was  I  going  to  do  about  it. 

It  seemed  to  me,  as  Party  Chairman,  elected 
directly  by  the  people,  I  just  might  be  the 
appropriate  minority  spoke.'sman  and  speak 
out  on  the  i.ssue  that  is  on  the  mind  of  us 
all— crime  and  fear. 

I  offer  solutions  that  are  forceful  and  mas- 
sive but  gentle  and  just.  Many  people  have 
talked  about  the  subject  with  criticism.  I  am 
going  to  offer  solutions,  while  rejecting  the 
extremes. 

One  solution  to  crime  and  fear  suggests 
that  we  iTiust  ignore  the  present  systems  of 
violence  and  lawlessness  because  these  sys- 
tems :ire  the  logical  result  of  centuries  of 
unjustice,  deprivation  and  lack  of  education. 
This  .solution  calls  for  civil  rights  legislation, 
housing,  poverty  programs,  new  schools,  and 
hundreds  of  other  welfare  programs  over  the 
years  to  bring  some  of  our  citizens  up  to 
their  just  place  In  society.  I  do  not  criticize 
or  reject  these  programs — we  must  go  on 
with  them-maylje  even  increase  them 

This  may  cure  crime  and  fear  in  1980  but 
it  won't  do  anvthlnc  for  us  today — here  and 
now  It  won't  help  the  10-year-old  girl  who 
is  raped,  the  old  man  who  is  mugged  and 
robbed  in  front  of  his  house,  or  the  small 
grocer  who  is  terrorized,  shoplifted  into  In- 
solvency and  then  burned  out.  Literally  and 
figuratively  the  city  Is  on  fire,  and  the  fire 
must  be  put  out — now! 

If  we  don't  put  it  out  now  we  won't  have 
any  city  left  to  save  in  1980. 

A  second  solution  charges  that  our  Courts 
are  coddling  crime  and  criminals — criticizing 
the  Durham,  Mallory,  Escobedo,  Gideon,  and 
Miranda  decisions — in  short,  all  the  modern 
body  of  criminal  law  or  insanity,  confessions, 
right  to  counsel  at  all  times  during  a  pro- 
ceeding, the  right  to  release  from  prison 
pending  trial  without  bail,  restrictions  on 
listening  devices  and  all  the  rest, 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Senate  Crime 
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Bill.  Although  some  of  it  may  be  held  un- 
constitutional, much  may  prove  helpful  and 
useful.  But  I  think  It  will  have  no  marked 
effect  on  crime  or  fear— almost  none. 

Basically,  all  of  the  new  defendants' 
rights  are  rights  we  would  wish  for  our- 
selves. But  what  the  administration  has  for- 
gotten the  past  few  years  is  that  all  of  these 
rights  take  more  time — sometimes  3  or  4 
limes  as  many  man-hours. 

Now  I  want  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
I  favor  most  of  the  programs  of  social  reform 
that  have  been  proposed.  The  program  that 
I  am  about  to  projxjse  to  deal  with  crime  and 
fear  in  this  city  is  in  addition  to  those  pro- 
grams and  not  m  place  of  them. 

The  police  can  catch  rioters  and  looters 
without  shooting,  but  it  takes  longer  and  it 
takes  more  people.  Suspects  can  lie  arrested 
and  searched  as  well  with  warrants  as  with- 
out— it  just  uakes  longer.  The  same  is  true 
of  warning  a  suspect  of  his  rights,  giving 
him  counsel  and  taking  him  promptly  to  a 
magistrate. 

Since  I  came  to  the  bar  20  years  ago,  1 
have  taken  free  criminal  cases  eacli  year 
assigned  by  the  Court  My  typical  "client" 
was  in  jaii  when  I  first  saw  liim  and  had 
been  there  a  month.  He  laad  already  given 
a  confession — and  usually  wanted,  even 
against  advice,  to  plead  guilty  so  he  could 
get  out  of  jail  and  start  serving  his  lime  in 
the  penitentiary. 

This  was  typical,  few  cases  came  to  trial — 
the  demands  on  the  police,  prosecution  and 
court  were  small — and  the  system  kept  cur- 
rent. 

Now,  the  felony  cases  before  the  District 
Court  number  over  3.000  a  year — and  the 
backlog  of  cases  was  1,100.  The  U,S  Attorney 
recently  reduced  this  to  700,  but  it  has 
taken  12  of  the  14  judges  of  the  District 
Court  sitting  on  nothing  but  criminal  ca.ses 
to  do  this.  The  US  Attorney  says  the  aver- 
age time  from  arraignment  to  trial  is  4 
months  but  I've  .-^een  them  take  one  and 
two  years.  The  Crime  Commission  says  it 
thinks  but  cannot  prove  that  the  US,  At- 
torney has  a  current  calendar  of  700  only 
because  that's  all  he  is  indicting. 

And  with  12  of  14  judges  assigned  to 
criminal  trials,  what  is  to  become  of  the 
civil  calendar? 

In  short,  because  most  defendants  can  get 
out  of  jail  without  bail,  awaiting  trial,  they 
have  no  reason  to  plead  guilty— virtually 
every  case  goes  to  trial.  The  system  has 
bogged  down— it  cannot  handle  the  flood  of 
cases  that  feed  on  the  bogged  down  situa- 
tion. There  is  no  reason  why,  in  proper  cases, 
defendants  should  not  get  out  of  jail  await- 
ing trial.  But.  we  should  see  to  it  that  cases 
come  to  trial  in  a  few  weeks  rather  than  six 
months  or  a  year. 

One  \:\  nine  defendants,  while  awaiting 
trial  out  of  jail,  commits  one  or  more  other 
crimes  according  to  the  Crime  Commission. 
The  public  probably  believes  it  is  much 
higher. 

Therefore.  I  propose  to  double  the  number 
of  judges,  double  the  number  of  Assistant 
U.S.  Attorneys  and  all  the  necessary  person- 
nel of  their  offices. 

This  recommendation  applies  also  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  Let  us  make  it  possible  to 
dispose  of  appeals  in  six  weeks  or  less  instead 
of  six  months  or  longer. 

That's  just  a  starter.  Bad  as  it  is— and 
horrible  as  the  hundreds  of  \iclous  crimes, 
called  felonies,  murder,  rape,  arson,  grand 
larceny,  shootings,  assaults — that  is  not 
where  the  real  problem  lies. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  problems  of  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions  and  the  criminal 
division  of  the  Corporation  Counsel's  oCBce 
together  with  the  US  Attorney.  They  handle 
mostly  misdemeanors — 50.000  a  year,  not  in- 
cluding traffic  cases,  assaults,  petty  larceny, 
looting,  shoplifting  gambling,  vice,  narcotics, 
drunk  and  disorderly.  In  the  last  5  years, 
gangs  of  youths  have  started  roaming  the 
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streets,  mugging,  stealing,  terrorizing  snaaU 
busineee.  bujs  drivers,  and  destroying  prop- 
erty 

The  criminal  division  of  the  Corporation 
Counsel  has  11  attorneys  to  handle  this 
madness  His  recent  request  for  33  has  not 
been  adopted.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  has 
aji  average  of  2  minutes  to  give  to  each  case. 

It  Is  ridiculous  even  to  wonder  whether 
the  Corporation  Counsel,  the  US  Attorney. 
and  the  Court  is  coping  with  this  flood— w'e 
know  they  cannot.  They  can  only  deal  with 
a  small  percentage  and  dismiss  charges 
against  the  balance.  Any  wonder  that  such 
a  defendant  returns  to  the  streets  with  con- 
tempt for  the  law  and  a  temptation  to  try 
crime  again 

Obviously  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions  should  be  doubled  and  If  that 
doesn't  work,  tripled  The  same  for  the 
Corporation  Counsel  and  all   their  clerks 

We  cannot  deal  today  with  such  problems 
of  psychiatric  examination  and  treatment 
probation,  rehabilitation,  juvenile  courts  and 
all  tJie  rest  They  have  the  some  problem 

However,  by  far  the  most  Important  part 
of  all  is  the  police  We  ask  much  of  our 
Police  I?epartment  and  we  have  ?lven  them 
too  little,  with   which   ^o  work. 

First.  I  propose  that  the  DC.  Police  be  In- 
creased from  3.000  to  mot  4.0001  but  6  000 
offlcera. 

Second.  I  propose  their  minimum  pav  now 
Increased  to  .$8,000  per  year  go  higher  If 
necessary 

Third.  I  propose  that  recruiting  go  on  from 
the  Aimy  and  elsewhere— but  that  all  newlv 
recruited  officers  be  required  to  live  In  the 

en«"re'c^  ^  propose  full  street  lighting  for  the 

Fifth,  I  propose  that  the  police  implement 
many  of  the  proposals  developed  in  New  York 
by  the  Lindsay  administration: 

1  A  1.000  man  special  squad  for  riots  and 
dlstiu-bances. 

2  More  uniformed  officers  on  the  streets 
especially  at  night.  (John  Llndsav  Is  tripling 
pohce  on  the  streets  of  New  York  at  night  ) 

3.  Still  more  important  an  increase  of  non- 
uniformed  police.  I  The  criminal  wants  to 
know  where  the  uniformed  patrolman  is  as 
well  as  you  do. ) 

4.  Buttons  in  telephone  boxes  so  that  vou 
can  call  for  help  without  a  dime 

5  More   walkie-talkies. 

6  Increase  in  police  reserves.        I 

7  Tokens,  tickets  or  passes  only  on  buses— 
with  stations  and  machines  to  sell  and  dis- 
pense them  at  all  hours. 

8.  New  ideas  such  as  the  use  of  movie 
cameras  to  record  violations  that  the  police 
lannot  handle  at  the  moment 

The  list  is  long.  I  am  forming  a  Committee 
of  the  Republican  Committee  to  receive 
further  reports.  complj4nts  and  suggestions 
and  we  will  issue  a  detailea-report  t^"^ 
City  and  Congress.  I  hope  in  the  future  to 
appear  before  the  City  Council  and  Com- 
mittees. 

.J  ^^l!^^'-^  ^^^^  program  will  cost  between 
350,000.000  and  $60,000,000.  I  propose  that 
the  Federal  Government  pay  the  cost. 

This  Is  a  lot  of  monev.  especiallv  if  vou 
don-t  have  It.  but  it's  a  cheap  price  to  'pay 
to  save  our  cities  and  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States.  We  need  a  massive  infusion 
of  calm,  confidence  and  restraint.  The  great 
danger  is  extremes,  panic  and  violence  and 
brutality  because  of  lack  of  force  and  con- 
fidence. 

I  want  to  see  a  genUe  restraint,  arrest 
without  shooting,  law  and  order— but  with 
Justice. 

Ninety  percent  of  crime  Is  committed  in  the 
black  ghetto  against  other  ghetto  residents 
It  follows  that  most  of  this  program  is  for 
their  immediate  benefit. 

But  the  real  benefit  is  for  us  all  This  is  a 
grave  problem.  We  have  suggested  a  massive 
cure. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Washington,  DC.  has  replaced  New  York 
City  as  the  promised  land.  But,  it  can't  be 
the  promised  land,  if  the  real  or  imagined 
fear  of  crime  causes  our  citizens,  white  and 
black,  to  flee  the  City— to  stop  investing  In 
the  City — and  to  lose  confidence  in  the  City. 
Let  alone  prosper  and  grow,  a  fearful  City 
cannot  even  function. 

I  have  offered  a  balanced  solution  to  the 
problem. 

I  am  committed  to  this  City.  I   am  com- 
mitted to  programs  of  social  action  and   to 
j  create  a  viable  City  by  Republican   Urban- 
\  ism,  but  before  we  can  do  these  things,  we 
must,  and  will  end  crime  in  this  City — and 
now! 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  1,  1968] 

COMMONSENSE    ON    CRIME 

There  is  a  dry.  realistic  pragmatism  in  the 
approach  to  law  enforcement  adopted  by 
Gilbert  Hahn  in  his  debut  as  chairman  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Republican  Party. 
He  seems  tar  more  interested  in  putting  a 
stop  to  crime  in  the  streets  of  this  commu- 
nity than  in  scoring  brownie  points  in  some 
imagined  debate  against  the  Democrats,  the 
Supreme  Court  or  a  chimerical  Cosa  Nostra. 
Mr.  Hahn  is  fully  in  lavor  of  the  social 
legislation  prescribed  as  a  long-range  remedy 
for  the  cause  of  crime,  although  he  has  no 
confidence  in  its  immediate  efficacy.  And  he 
says  he  has  no  quarrel  with  the  Senate 
crime  bill,  although  he  thinks  "it  will  have 
no  marked  effect  on  crime  or  fear — almost 
none."  But  he  has  a  practical  politician's  in- 
terest in  doing  something  now  to  curb  crime 
in  the  short  run.  And  he  has  a  practical 
businessman's  recognition  that  this  calls  for 
a  dramatic  strengthening  of  the  existing 
agencies  designed  to  cope  with  crime. 

Mr.  Hahn  would  raise  the  President's  bid 
for  an  enlarged  police  force:  he  thinks  po- 
lice manpower  should  be  doubled  from  the 
present  3000  to  6000;  the  almost  total  ab- 
sence of  crime  in  the  streets  during  the 
period  when  Federal  troops  were  stationed 
on  every  street  corner  where  crime  was  like- 
ly to  occur  suggests  pretty  plainly  that  he 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  "The  police 
can  catch  rioters  and  looters  without  .shoot- 
ing." he  remarks,  "but  It  t.kes  longer  and 
it  takes  more  people.  Suspects  can  be  ar- 
rested and  searched  as  well  with  warrants  as 
without — it  Just  takes  longer.  The  same  is 
true  of  warning  a  suspect  of  his  rights,  giv- 
ing him  counsel  and  taking  him  promptly 
to  a  magistrate." 

In  addition  to  more  police,  the  new  Repub- 
lican chairman  wants  to  double  the  number 
of  Judges  and  double  the  number  of  Assist- 
ant U.S.  Attorneys  in  order  to  speed  up  the 
administration  of  Justice.  He  wants  to  en- 
large the  personnel  available  for  psychiatric 
examination  and  treatment  for  probation 
and  rehabilitation  of  convicted  persons,  so 
that  the  penal  system  will  reform  rather 
than  train  the  maladjtisted  for  careers  In 
crime. 

He  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  pro- 
gram he  suggests  will  cost  a  lot  of  money— 
between  .$50  million  and  $60  million,  he  esti- 
mates. And  he  is  quite  right  in  asserting 
that  "it's  a  cheap  price  to  pay  to  save  our 
cities."  In  terms  of  real  values,  moreover. 
it  is  far  less  costly  than  current  legislative 
proposals  to  Junk  the  Constitution  and 
prostitute  the  country's  courts.  Mr.  Hahn  has 
made  a  real  contribution  to  the  community. 


LEADERS     ARE     LOSING     CONTROL 
OF   POOR    PEOPLES    CAMPAIGN 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

or   NORTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  apparent  that  the 
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Poor  People's  Campaign  is  serving  as  a 
magnet  to  draw  revolutionaries,  killers, 
and  common  criminals  to  the  Nation's 
Capital, 

The  cold-blooded  slaying  of  two  young 
marine  officers  and  the  wounding  of 
two  of  their  comf>anions  in  a  George- 
town hamburger  shop  this  week  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  march  on  Washing- 
ton. The  killers,  three  young  Negroes 
from  California,  came  here  to  join  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign.  They  were 
scheduled  to  move  into  Resurrection 
City,  according  to  newspaper  reports. 
Two  of  them  are  college  students  who 
would  scarcely  seem  to  fit  into  the  cate- 
gory of  poor  people.  They  are  reportedly 
members  of  the  Black  Student  Union. 
The  local  address  they  gave  police  when 
arrested  was  that  of  the  New  School  for 
Afro-American  Thought. 

The  news  of  these  brutal  killings  was 
dwarfed  by  the  assassination  of  Senator 
Robert  P.  Kennedy.  Nevertheless,  the 
results  are  no  less  tragic  for  the  fami- 
lies of  these  young  marines  who  were 
gunned  down  while  wearing  the  uniform 
of  their  country-.  The  appointment  of  a 
Presidential  Commission  To  Study  Crime 
and  Violence  will  do  little  to  assuage  the 
grief  of  the  families  involved. 

Violence  has  been  no  stranger  in  Res- 
urrection City.  Residents  have  been  beat- 
en and  robbed  by  other  residents.  Last 
night.  Washington  newspaper  reporters 
were  brutally  beaten  at  the  campsite. 
The  pledge  that  liquor  and  weapons 
would  not  be  permitted  in  Resurrection 
City  has  not  been  honored. 

There  is  mounting  fear  that  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  have 
lost  control  to  the  militants.  There  are 
open  creaks  among  Negroes.  Spanish 
Americans,  and  Indians  participating  in 
the  movement.  There  seems  to  be  little 
agreement  among  the  leaders  of  these 
groups  as  to  what  their  objectives  are. 
There  seems  to  be  even  less  agreement 
between  the  militants  and  the  moderates 
who  make  up  the  dominant  Negro  lead- 
ership. 

I  was  told  flatly  by  James  Bevel,  one 
of  Rev.  Ralph  Abernathy's  top  aides,  that 
their  followers  would  stay  on.  even 
though  the  camping  permit  expires  June 
16.  A  massive  march  and  demonstration 
is  scheduled  for  June  19. 

In  view  of  what  is  clearly  happening 
in  the  surcharged  atmosphere  of  Wash- 
ington, I  believe  the  time  has  come  for 
the  demonstrators  to  disband.  I  do  not 
believe  the  disorganized  leadership  can 
maintain  order  and  discipline.  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  some  of  them  want  to. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  public  state- 
ments that  the  tempo  of  the  protests  is 
to  be  stepped  up.  We  hear  calls  for  "mili- 
tant, nonviolent  civil  disobedience"  and 
threats  to  turn  the  city  upside  down  un- 
less unspecified  demands  are  met.  "The 
picnic  is  over,"  one  leader  says,  implying 
that  much  stronger  action  is  in  store. 

In  this  kind  of  a  climate,  anything 
could  happen,  A  relatively  minor  inci- 
dent could  touch  off  an  uncontrollable 
outbreak.  Washington  is  a  powder  keg. 
Bus  drivers,  victims  of  more  than  200 
robberies  this  year  and  a  recent  murder, 
refuse  to  carry  cash  on  their  night  runs. 
The  sharp  decline  in  tourists  is  reflected 
in  empty  hotel  rooms  and  half-fllled 
restaurants.  Several  conventions  sched- 
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uled  for  the  Capital  City  have  been 
moved  elsewhere.  Thousands  of  individ- 
ual visitors  have  canceled  hotel  reserva- 
tions. An  advertisement  sponsored  by 
local  businessmen  proclaims  that  "Wash- 
ington is  dying." 

Every  American  has  a  right  to  iietition 
his  Government  for  redress  of  real  or 
imagined  i,'rievances.  Free  speech  and 
the  right  to  protest  peacefully  .should  not 
be  questioned.  There  is,  however,  no  right 
to  threaten,  to  intimidate,  to  advocate 
violence.  No  citizen  has  a  right  to  disobey 
any  law  which  he  personiUy  considers 
"unjust." 

Congress  is  not  going  to  1  ^gislate  under 
duress  or  Irom  behind  barricades.  I  think 
this  should  be  made  clearer  than  it  has 
up  to  now. 

House  passage  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee's  bill  prohibiting  further 
camping  privileges  on  the  Mall  would 
represent  a  responsible  start  in  this  di- 
rection. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  VERNON  X.  MILLER 


HON.  RAY  BLANTON 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  Law 
Day  dinner  recently  here  in  WavShing- 
ton.  D.C..  lawyers,  judges,  and  jurists 
paid  tribute  to  a  well-known  figure  in 
jurisprudential  circles  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  man  they  honored  is  Vernon 
X.  Miller,  and  the  event  which  .signified 
this  tribute  was  the  occasion  cf  his  re- 
tiring as  dean  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  America's  .school  of  law. 

Dean  Miller  is  well  known  in  legal  and 
academic  circles  both  here  in  Washing- 
ton and  throughout  the  countiT,  as  an 
innovator,  a  creative  scholar,  a  unique 
teacher,  and  an  able  administrator. 

The  Ions,  dedicated  career  of  this  un- 
common man  on  the  American  .scene  is 
worth  noting.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  leceived 
his  doctorate  degree  in  law  at  Yale  in 
1929.  He  was  an  assistant  to  the  late 
Justice  Butler  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coun 
in  1925-26. 

Upon  leaving  his  duties  with  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Dean  Miller  embarked  upon 
his  teaching  career,  which  has  now 
spanned  more  than  four  decades.  His 
mark  has  been  made  on  many  univer- 
sities across  this  land,  and  the  fabric  of 
American  legal  training  has  a  decided 
notch  carved  in  it  from  Vernon  X.  Miller, 

He  taught  law  at  St.  Thomas  College  in 
1926-.30;  at  the  University  of  Oregon, 
1930-31:  at  Marquette  University  1931- 
38.  He  was  a  dean  of  I.oyoJa  University  at 
New  Orleans  from  1945  to  1951  after 
serving  as  a  professor  of  law  for  7  years 
at  that  fine  institution.  From  1951  to  1954 
he  served  as  dean  of  the  Law  School  of 
the  University  of  San  Francisco  from 
1951  to  1954,  and  from  July  of  1954,  he 
has  been  a  teacher  and  dean  of  the 
Columbus  School  of  Law  at  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Perhaps  the  highlight  of  Dean  Miller's 
distinguished  service  to  American  juris- 
prudence  has  been  his  long,   vigorous 
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work  with  the  Association  of  American 
Law  Schools,  an  organization  composed 
of  virtually  all  the  accredited  law  schools 
in  the  Nation.  His  colleagues  selected  him 
.secretary-treasurer  of  this  organization 
in  1963  and  1964,  and  .selected  him  as 
president  in  1965. 

Throughout  his  many  years  as  an  ad- 
ministrator, he  has  always  been  a  teacher 
first,  an  adininisti'ator  second.  His  rap- 
port with  countless  students  throughout 
four  decades  of  academic  life  lias  made 
him  loved  and  lespected  by  hundreds  of 
lawyers  and  judges — many  of  whom 
.studied  under  him.  It  is  because  of  their 
recognition  of  his  many  talents  that 
many  of  his  friends  were  comforted  by 
the  fact  that  he  intends  to  continue 
teaching  in  the  future,  despite  relin- 
quishing liis  administrative  chores.  I  am 
told  that  unless  a  student  takes  "Torts" 
under  Dean  Miller,  they  just  cannot  ap- 
preciate his  sharp  insight  into  the  law, 
and  his  keen  wit  which  makes  dull  law 
books  come  alive  with  interest  and  mean- 
ingful interpretation. 

Vernon  X.  Miller  is  a  unique  man,  an 
uncommon  man.  a  man  whose  dedication 
to  law  and  people  has  carved  a  special 
place  in  American  jurisprudence.  We 
have  all  profited  from  his  ability,  his  con- 
cern, his  creativity.  We  look  forward  to 
many  more  productive  years  of  the  same 
as  he  continues  his  career  as  a  teacher. 
It  is  only  fitting  that  v.'e  pau.se  and  re- 
flect, and  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  has 
meant  so  much  to  this  important  profes- 
sion, and  his  contributions  to  our  coun- 
try as  well. 


TOWARD  LESS  LIBERTY  AND  LOSS 
OF  FRE'^DOM 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF  r.^LiPor.NiA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  pass- 
ing of  Senator  Kennedy  and  all  its  at- 
tendant angui.sh  and  rightful  .shock  I  see 
much  moiT.  There  is  in  this  and  other 
events  of  our  day  a  bell  tolling  for  free- 
dom and  liberty  as  we  now  know  these 
qualities  in  America.  As  citizens  have 
demanded  the  full  expressions  of  the 
lights  of  liberty  as  individuals,  they  have 
not  been  willing  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities or  the  duties  which  these  rights 
imply.  Since  a  right  cannot  exi.st  with- 
out the  support  of  a  duty  the  right  must 
be  diminished. 

An  individual  who  cannot  govern  his 
conduct  in  accordance  with  any  accept- 
able standard  of  taste  or  any  threshold 
of  restraint  cannot  contribute  to  a  society 
which  believes  man  can  covern  them- 
selves. If.  as  individuals,  we  cannot  or 
will  not  practice  rea.sonable  restraint  we 
cannot  as  a  i^eople  enjoy  the  maximum  of 
self-government. 

Authority  by  the  state  must  increase 
to  fill  the  vacuum  where  the  individual 
abdicates  his  responsibility  and  that  is 
what  we  will  be  seeing  in  the  days  ahead. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  Supreme 
Court  has  widened  the  scope  of  individ- 
ual freedom  within  the  framework  of 
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the  law.  Too  many  Americans  have  de- 
manded freedom  to  act  without  and  be- 
yond the  law.  Now  the  law  will  be  ex- 
I^anded  and  the  individual  dlminislied 
in  his  freedom.  All  because  there  were 
too  many  who  wanted  to  abuse  i-ather 
than  reasonably  use  their  freedom. 

Rationalize  as  you  will,  justify  as  you 
will,  the  lines  of  conduct  pursued  by 
tho.se  who  use  violence,  who,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  new  freedom  trample  the 
rights  of  others  and  assume  no  new  bur- 
den of  duty  or  restwnsibility.  The.se  are 
the  ones  who  have  become  the  enemies 
of  the  very  cause  which  allowed  them 
their  voice,  their  action.  Now  the  sup- 
pression must  come.  Backward  moves 
our  society  and  it  follows  as  the  day  the 
night,  when  we  have  proven  unready  for 
our  gifts  they  are  lost. 

So.  in  losing  another  great  and  fine 
yoimc  leader  dedicated  to  what  is  right 
in  our  land  and  leadership  that  .seeks  our 
finest  goals,  we  mark  another  turn  of  the 
wheel  which  sets  our  ship  of  state  back- 
ward toward  more  restraint  by  the  state, 
less  liberty  for  the  individual.  For  with 
all  our  seeking  we  seek  first  .safety  for 
our  lives  and  .security  for  our  property 
and  when  our  fellows  do  not  leadily  get 
it.  we  turn  to  the  state  to  demand  it. 


H.R.  17681— TO  PROVIDE  RENTAL 
AND  COOPERATIVE  HOUSING  FOR 
LOW-  AND  MODERATE-INCOME 
FAMILIES 


HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6.  1968 

Mrs  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
introduced  H.R.  17681,  "to  provide  rental 
and  cooperative  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families."  My  bill 
would  amend  .-ection  lia»  title  II  of  the 
National  Hou.sing  Act  by  extending  in- 
terest-ieduction  payments  on  mortgages 
to  include  persons  presently  dwelling  in 
Mitchell-Lama  housing  developments  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  rapid  rise  in 
interest  rates  over  the  past  several  years 
has  created  problems  for  millions  of  per- 
sons. In  the  field  of  housing,  mortgage 
costs  have  ri.sen  to  a  point  that  may  well 
impede  the  construction  of  needed  new 
housing  units.  The  administration  has 
responded  to  this  problem  by  proposing 
the  Hou.sing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968.  Title  II  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  make  special  provisions  con- 
cerning housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families.  One  of  these  provisions 
permits  payment  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  interest-reduction  payments  to 
mortgagees.  These  reduction  payments 
would,  of  course,  keep  rents  at  present 
levels. 

However,  in  the  form  in  which  the  bill 
is  pending  before  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  the  interest  reduc- 
tion provisions  apply  to  future  construc- 
tion. This  shortcoming  would  bar  cer- 
tain Mitchell-Lama  housing  develop- 
ments in  New  York  State  from  receiv- 
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ing  interest-reduction  benefits.  For  ex- 
ample, one  such  housing  complex,  Day- 
ton Beach  Park,  which  is  a  limited-prof- 
it cooperative  development  in  Rockaway, 
Queens,  while  in  existence  for  several 
years,  does  not  yet  have  permanent  mort- 
gage financing.  Its  temporary  financing 
was  furnished  by  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  city  which  will  furnish  permanent 
financing  must,  by  law.  charge  the  coop- 
erative the  same  rate  of  interest  it  pays 
when  it  borrows  money.  At  the  present 
time,  this  rate  is  5.4  percent.  When  the 
occupants  of  this  housing  purchased 
their  apartments  several  years  ago.  inter- 
est costs  were  3 '2  percent.  Thus,  the  $19 
million  permanent  financing  will  today 
cost  almost  $400,000  more  for  the  first 
year.  All  carrying  charges  on  this  hous- 
ing were  estimated  on  the  old  interest 
rates  and  today,  as  a  result,  many  of  the 
limited-income  occupants  find  them- 
selves faced  with  increased  costs  they 
cannot  po.ssibly  afford.  Dayton  Beach 
Park  is  but  an  example  of  the  problem. 
There  are. many  other  similar  situations 
in  New  York  and  throughout  the  United 
States,  which  are  adversely  affecting 
many  persons  living  on  fixed  incomes, 
pensions,  and  social  security. 

Therefore,  I  urge  early  action  on  my 
bill,  H.R.  17681,  which  would  extend  in- 
terest-reduction payments  to  all  mort- 
gagees dwelling  in  Mitchell-Lama  hous- 
ing developments. 


REGISTERED  FARMERS.  INC- 


HON. JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Her- 
schel  C.  Ligon,  211  East  Main  Street, 
Lebanon,  Tenn.,  president  of  the  Regis- 
tered Farmers,  Inc..  recently  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 

His  statement  as  well  as  his  organiza- 
tion present  new  ideas  and  offer  a  new- 
promise  to  the  farmer, 

I  feel  many  of  our  colleagues  will  find 
his  statement  of  interest  and  include  it 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  Herschel  C.  Ligon.  President. 

Registered  Farmers.  Inc..  Lebanon,  Tenn., 

Before  the  House  Committee  on  .^crictjl- 

ruRE.  May   1,   1968 

Gentlemen,  am  honored  that  you  have  in- 
vited me.  a  farmer,  to  testify  before  you,  I 
think.  I  represent  the  only  organization  in 
the  world,  m  which  you  have  to  be  a  farmer, 
to  be  a  member 

My  roots  are  deep  in  agriculture — my  farm. 
my  father's  farm  and  my  sister's  farm  have 
never  belonged  to  anybody  but  my  family — 
they  were  granted  from  the  government  of 
North  Carolina,  My  father's  house  is  the 
oldest  house  in  'Wilson  County,  having  been 
built  In  the  first  administration  of  George 
Washington. 

One  thing  that  really  bothers  me  is,  if  this 
farm  economy  doesn't  change  immediately, 
I  will  be  the  last  farmer  of  this  family  be- 
cause I  can't  conscientiously  encourage  my 
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boys  to  farm,  because  they  jan't  make  a 
living — one  enters  college  this  fall  and  the 
other  enters  high  school.  Both  are  excellent 
fanners — both  would  like  to  be  farmers.  They 
can  do  practically  anything  on  the  farm  I 
can — along  with  my  77  year  old  father  we 
own  and  operate  250  acres,  breeding  regis- 
tered Poland  Chinas,  Polled  Shorthorns  and 
Hampshire  sheep  and  use  no  hired  labor. 
Every  year  it  gets  harder  to  make  a  living  and 
we  get  deeper  in  debt.  If  my  wife  didn't  have 
a  part-time  bookkeeping  Job.  we  couldn't 
wear  decent  clotliee 

I  am  proud  of  my  government — think  we 
have  the  greatest  in  the  world — am  proud  I 
gave  it  four  years  of  my  time  in  'World  War  II, 
and  many  years  since  in  the  National  Guard 
and  .•\nny  Reserve.  If  my  Commander-in- 
Chief  asked  me  to.  I  would  be  willing  to  come 
out  of  retirement  and  go  to  Viet  Nam. 

I  well  remember  the  depression  of  the  thir- 
ties— my  father  sold  hogs  for  3  cents  per 
pound,  and  I  remember  his  receiving  a  cream 
check  for  a  total  of  3  cents. 

I  was  most  happy  to  see  President  Roose- 
velt begin  the  federal  farm  program,  which 
saved  the  nation's  economy  by  saving  the 
farmer's  economy,  but  for  a  number  of  years 
our  federal  government  has  been  putting  the 
Registered  Farmers  out  of  business.  When  I 
use  the  term  Registered  Farmers.  I  mean 
people  who  earn  at  least  75';  of  their  total 
income  from  farming. 

The  federal  government  has  taken  all  the 
risk,  and  I  guess  it  has  more  than  any  other 
profession,  out  of  farming  for  nonregistered 
farmers.  They  can't  lose — all  they  lose  on 
their  farming  operation  counter-balance  the 
profit  they  make  on  their  other  businesses, 
putting  them  in  a  lower  income  tax  bracket. 
In  1965.  of  the  119  millionaires  farming,  only 
16  paid  income  tax.  Over  half  the  people  with 
a  $50,000  or  more  annual  income,  with  farm- 
ing operations,  showed  a  loss  on  their  income 
tax  return. 

Under  the  federal  farm  program,  a  non- 
registered  farmer  can  buy  a  woods,  charge  the 
cleaning  up  off  his  income  tax  and  under  the 
.^SCS  program  get  the  federal  government  to 
terrace,  lime,  fertilize,  seed,  build  a  pond 
and  fence  it.  Then  he  goes  to  the  market 
with  cattle  in  competition  to  us  Registered 
Farmers,  who  don't  have  the  capital  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  .ASCS  program.  I  repeat,  the 
non-registered  farmer  can't  lose,  but  when 
the  Registered  Farmer  loses,  it  is  gone. 

The  nation's  average  taxpayer  Is  tired  of 
paying  taxes  every  week,  and  the  non-reg- 
istered farmer  tislng  farming  for  tax  write- 
off. The  nation's  average  taxpayer  is  also  tired 
of  his  taxes  financing  a  federal  farm  pro- 
gram that  is  putting  Registered  Farmers  out 
of  business,  when  it  was  originally  estab- 
lished to  assist  them. 

We  Registered  Farmers  propose  the  federal 
government  adopt  the  three  following  pro- 
posals  as  a  solution  to  the  farm  problem: 

1  100^:  parity  of  price  for  Registered  Farm- 
ers agriculture  products  produced  and  or 
finished  by  them  and  sold  on  established 
markets  by  grade. 

2  Not  allow  non-registered  farmers  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  federal  farm  program. 

3.  Not  allow  non-registered  farmers  to  use 
farming  as  tax  write-off. 

I  have  seen  it  proven  from  the  President's 
Economic  Report  that  a  dollar  spent  by  a 
farmer  puts  seven  dollars  into  the  nation's 
economy.  I  have  also  seen  it  proven,  from  the 
President's  Economic  Report,  that  for  the 
past  16  years,  the  nation's  farmers  have  been 
underpaid  422  billion  dollars.  Multiply  that 
by  seven  and  you  get  two  trillion  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  billion  dollars  the  nation's 
economy  has  been  shorted — to  make  up  for 
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this,  the  nation  had  to  go  in  debt  a  thousand 
billion. 

When  farmers  have  money  to  spend,  much 
IS  spent  with  small  business,  which  Is  also 
suffering    from    this   economic   situation. 

In  1966.  all  farmers  in  the  country  received 
$3,281,621,070  in  ASCS  pavTiients.  I  ask  you, 
what  percent  of  that  went  to  Registered 
Farmers?  I  think  you  will  find  only  a  small 
percentage 

Everybody  tells  us  that  RF's  solution  to 
the  farm  problem  is  the  fairest  and  simplest 
they  have  heard — nobody  Is  fighting  us.  Many 
ask  how  many  members  have  we?  We  are  a 
new  organization,  and  will  never  have  many 
members,  because  there  are  not  many  peo- 
ple eligible  for  membership,  and  this  Is  good 
because  nobody  will  ever  get  all  farmers 
to  join  one  organization.  The  many  many 
average  taxpayers  will  help  get  this  program 
adopted  because  they  are  in  sympathy  with 
Registered  Farmers,  and  they  want  their  tax 
money  put  to  a  better  use  and  they  don't 
want  nonregistered  farmers  using  farming 
for   tax   write-off- 

We  RF  think,  after  maybe  five  years  of  re- 
ceiving 100';  parity  of  price  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  unfair  competition,  we  will  get 
back  on  a  supply  and  demand  that  will  bring 
balanced  economy,  and  we  will  not  have  to 
have   a   federal   farm   program. 

If  surpluses  has  been  the  problem.  I  think 
you  will  find  most  of  the  surpluses  are  pro- 
duced by  non-registered  farmers,  because 
Registered  Farmers  do  not  have  the  finances 
and  can't  afford  the  risk.  I  also  think  you 
will  find  surpluses  increase  when  prices  are 
low — 100';  parity  of  price  will  take  care  of 
this.  Registered  Farmers  never  try  to  get 
rich — all  they  want  is  a  decent  living  for 
their  family. 

It  has  been  said,  we  liave  too  many  farm- 
ers. We  do  not  have  a  surplus  of  farmers,  we 
have  a  surplus  of  people  farming. 

Many  say  the  farmer  h.os  to  become  more 
efficient.  I  havfe  had  experience  in  other  pro- 
fessions besides  farming — I  say  parity  of  in- 
come improves  efficiency  more  than  any 
other  thing. 

The  morale  of  the  Registered  Farmer  is 
about  as  low  as  it  has  ever  been — something 
has  to  be  done  now  to  save  the  family  farms, 
because  they  go  with  the  American  way  of 
life — like  pie  goes  with  a  picnic. 

Many  of  this  nation's  greatest  leaders  have 
come  from  the  family  farm,  and  speaking  of 
this,  some  of  the  nation's  leading  law-makers 
have  farms,  but  we  all  know  they  are  the 
caliber  of  people  that  will  put  first  what  is 
best  for  their  nation  in  solving  the  farm 
problem. 

I  am  convinced,  as  long  as  there  is  a  •world, 
we  will  have  wars — the  best  way  for  us  to 
keep  from  losing  one  is  to  produce  the  qual- 
ity soldier  it  takes  to  win  them — there  is  no 
better  source  of  supply  than  the  family  farm. 
The  late  Sgt.  Alvin  C.  'Vcrk  is  an  example. 

The  strongest  and  greatest  society  is  a 
balanced  society — we  need  farm  boys  and 
girls  to  keep  this  balance.  How  many  farm 
reared  boys  and  girls  do  you  find  in  the  stu- 
dent riots? 

The  greatest  product  from  the  family  farm 
is  one  that  not  enough  people  think  about, 
that  is,  boys  and  girls  that  will  work,  know 
how  to  work,  and  above  all  have  good  char- 
acter. 

Since  preparing  this  statement,  have  been 
informed  my  older  son  Bill,  has  been  chosen 
for  the  second  consecutive  year.  Middle  Ten- 
nessee's Outstanding  FPA  Livestock  Farmer 
with  a  $11,000  inventory.  His  closest  two  com- 
petitors had  $90,000  and  $150,000  Inventories 
respectively. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
r  D.  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Blessed  be  God,  the  God  of  all  com- 
fort, who  comforts  us  in  all  our  afflic- 
tion.— 2  Corinthians  1:  3,  4. 

O  God.  from  whom  we  come  and  unto 
whom  our  spirits  return.  Thou  Irast  been 
our  dwelling  place  in  all  generations. 
Thou  art  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very 
present  help  in  trouble. 

Grant  us  Thy  blessing  in  this  hour  as 
we  remember  our  colleague  in  Congress 
who  has  gone  home  to  be  with  Thee.  We 
still  stand  stunned  by  the  suddenness  of 
it  all  and  our  hearts  give  way  to  sorrow. 
Yet  in  grief  Thou  art  with  us.  Make  us 
conscious  of  Thy  presence  and  may  we 
and  our  Nation  find  our  security  and  our 
strength  in  Thee. 

We  pray  for  the  family  of  our  beloved 
Senator,  for  his  wife  and  children,  tor 
his  mother  and  father,  for  his  sisters  and 
brother.  Comfort  their  hearts  with 
thine  indwelling  spirit  and  give  them  the 
faith  that  sees  beyond  the  earthly 
shadows  the  larger  life  in  Thy  living 
presence. 

For  our  people  we  lift  our  spirits  in 
prayer  this  sad  hour.  Together  may  we 
work  to  rid  our  world  of  war,  may  we  toil 
at  the  task  of  ridding  our  Nation  of 
crime,  and  may  we  labor  to  rid  our  hearts 
of  ill  will. 

We  pray  for  a  nation  united  in  pur- 
pose and  principle,  devoted  to  Thee  and 
to  Thy  will  for  us,  and  dedicated  to  the 
good  of  all  people  and  to  Thy  way  among 
men  of  good  will. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  June  6,  1968,  was  read  and 
approved. 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
C'erk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Office  of  the  Clerk, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  7,  1968. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker. 
House  of  Representatives . 

Dear  Sir:  Pursuant  to  authority  granted 
on  June  6,  1968,  the  Clerk  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  today,  the  following 
messages: 

That  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  H.R.  16911. 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  facility  based  on  special  drawing 
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rights  In  the  International  Monetary  F\md, 
and  for  other  purposes":  and 

That  the  Senate,  pursuant  to  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  73.  90th  Congress,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Dirksen,  and  Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee cm  Arrangements  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  President-elect  and  the  Vice 
President-elect  on  January  20,  1969. 
Respectfully  yours. 

W  Pat  Jennings, 

Clerk 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  him  on  Thursday.  June  6,  1968. 
lie  did  on  June  7,  1968.  sipri  the  lollow- 
mg  enrolled  bills  of  the  Hou.se: 

H.R.  5037.  A  act  to  lu^ist  State  and  local 
governments  in  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crime,  to  increase  the  effpctivenes,s.  f.iirness. 
and  coordination  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  (.if  gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes:   and 

H.R.  16911.  An  act  to  provide  for  U.S.  par- 
ticipation In  the  facility  based  np  special 
drawing  rights  in  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,   and   for  other  purposes. 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1968— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  MIDDS  .submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  iH.R. 
15414  >  to  continue  the  existing  excise  tax 
rates  on  communication  services  and  on 
automobiles,  and  to  apply  more  generally 
the  provisions  relating  to  payments  of 
estimated  tax  by  corporations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  explanation  of  the  bill  as  agreed 
to  in  conference  be  printed  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  this  is  the  conference 
report  on  the  tax  bill  w^hich  is  now  tenta- 
tively scheduled  to  come  up  on  June  19; 
is  tha-t  correct? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  of  course. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  not  advised  as  to  the 
exact  date  next  week  that  it  will  come  to 
the  floor.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  others  to  determine.  I 
do  hope  to  go  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
on  Tuesday,  June  18,  to  request  a  rule 
that  will  make  the  conference  report  de- 
batable for  4  hours  rather  than  1  hour. 


but  1  do  not  know  that  it  will  come  on 
the  19th  or  the  20th. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  question  I 
would  have  asked  the  Lcntleman;  that  is, 
if  he  is  going  to  seek  a  inile  for  more 
than  1  hour  ol  debate.  The  L'entleman 
says  he  will  seek  a  rule  lor  4  hours  of 
debate? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Ves.  And,  if  the  gentleman 
will  \ield  further,  it  is  also  my  intention 
to  ask  tliat  tlie  4  hours  be  equally  divided 
between  the  lankinu  Republican  member 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Wi.scon.sin  I  Mr.  Byrnes  I ,  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  f-'cntleman  liom 
Arkansas? 

There   was  no   objection. 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  BILL 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  omnibus 
crime  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  but  not  the  Sen- 
ate, included  provisions  which  would 
preclude  the  Supreme  Court  and  other 
Federal  courts  having  jurisdiction  to  re- 
view, revise,  vacate,  modify,  or  disturb 
in  any  way  a  ruling  in  any  trial  court  in 
any  State  in  any  criminal  prosecution 
admitting  in  evidence  as  voluntary,  a 
confession  of  an  accused  if  the  ruling 
had  been  affirmed  or  otherwise  upheld 
by  the  higher  court  of  the  State  involved. 
Also,  it  would  curtail  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  Supreme  Court's  or  other  Fed- 
eral court's  jurisdiction  on  the  review- 
ability or  admissibility  of  eye  witness 
testimony  where  the  State  court  had 
made  a  final  ruhng.  Also,  the  original  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee took  from  the  Federal  courts  the 
power  to  revise,  vacate,  or  modify  the 
highest  State  court  decision  in  respect  to 
questions  of  law  or  fact  which  were  de- 
termined by  that  court  and  which  had 
been  brought  to  the  Federal  court 
through  habeas  corpus  action.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  left  this  provision  out. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  amend  the  present  statutes  to 
Include  the  provisions  as  originally 
passed  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee which  were  left  out  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

I  feel  that  Congress  has  the  right  to 
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act  on  this  under  the  provisions  of 
article  3,  section  2,  paragraph  2,  of  the 
Constitution  which  provide  for  the  Con- 
gress to  set  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  courts. 

Law  enforcement  ofBcials  in  our  coim- 
try  are  today  hamstrung  by  Supreme 
Court  decisions  which  deny  them  powers 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  our 
citizenry.  For  this  reason  I  believe  it 
imperative  that  the  Congress  limit  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  the  authors  of  our  Constitution 
expected  us  to  do  long  before  this. 


TAX  INCREASE  AND  SPENDING  CUT 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  in 
May  President  Johnson  stood  before  tiie 
television  cameras,  shook  his  fists  and 
denounced  as  blackmailers  and  phomes 
those  Members  of  Congress  who  insisted 
on  more  than  a  $4  billion  spending  cut 
as  part  of  the  so-called  tax  package. 

Later  in  May.  he  again  appeared  be- 
fore the  television  cameras  but  that  time 
there  was  no  fist  shaking  and  no  castiga- 
tion  of  Members  of  Congress.  The  Pres- 
ident reckoned  as  how  there  could  be  a 
S6  bUlion  cut  after  all. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
caused  him  to  change  his  mind  in  less 
than  30  days.  But  of  importance  now 
is  when  the  President  and  the  Democrat 
leadership  in  Congress  propose  to  pro- 
vide a  bill  of  particulars  as  to  where  and 
when  the  $6  biUion  reduction  in  spend- 
ing is  to  be  made. 

A  vote  on  the  tax  package  has  now 
been  put  over  until  June  19.  This  Mem- 
ber has  no  intention  of  buying  a  pig  m 
a  poke.  He  has  no  intention  of  voting 
for  a  tax  increase  without  specific  as- 
surance of  a  minimum  $6  billion  cut  in 
spending  and  where  those  reductions  are 
to  be  made. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  HR.  17325.  TO  AMEND 
THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 
OF  1954 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill 
iH.R.  17325*  to  amend  tlie  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  ad- 
vertising in  a  convention  program  of  a 
national  political  convention. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  REMOVE  CERTAIN  LIMITATIONS 
ON  OCEAN  CRUISES— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  GARMATZ  submitted  a  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  12639  >  to  remove  certain  limita- 
tions on  ocean  cruises. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 


Abernethy 
Andrews.  .\la. 
Aiinunzlo 
Ashley 
AjTes 
Bell 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blantou 
Bolton 
Bow 
Brasco 
Bush 
Button 
Cabell 
Carter 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cowger 
Curtis 
Daddario 
Dawson 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
DlggS 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 

Downing 
Dulskl 
Bvins,  Tenn. 
Farbstein 
Pino 
Flvnt 


I  Roll  No.  172] 

Frellnghuysen 

Gallftanalcls 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Gettys 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Glll>ert 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan 

Haipern 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Hawlclns 

Hebert 

Herlong 

Holland 

Hungate 

Jarman 

Jonas 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karsten 

Kelly 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Kyro3 

Landrum 

Long.  La. 

McMillan 

Mayne 

Moorhead 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Nix 


OHara,  ni. 
OHara,  Mich. 
O'Neal.  Ga. 
O'Neill,  Mass. 
Felly 
Pepper 
Pike 
Podell 
Price.  Texas 
Pryor 
Quillen 
Besnlck 
Rhodes.  Pa. 
Rivers 
Ronau 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Booney,  Pa. 
Rostenkowskl 
Roudebush 
St  Germain 
Satterfield 
Scheuer 
Slsk 
Snyder 
Stanton 
Stephens 
Taft 

Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  Ga. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Tuck 

Vander  Jagt 
Whltten 
.  Winn 
Wyman 
Zwach 


SEA    LEVEL    CANAL    BETWEEN    AT- 
LANTIC   AN-D    PACIFIC    OCEANS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.   GARMATZ  submitted  a  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bill 
iH.R.  15190)  to  amend  sections  3  and  4 
of  the  act  approved  September  22.  1964 
(78  Stat.  990',  providing  for  an  investi- 
gation and  study  to  determine  a  site  for 
the  construction  of  a  sea  level  canal  con- 
necting the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  321 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings tmder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  3400.  AIRCRAFT  NOISE 
ABATEMENT 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1203  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


H    Res    1203 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of   the   Whole   House   on   the   State   of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3400)   to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  authorize  aircraft  noise  abatement 
regulation,    and    for    other    purposes.    After 
general  debate,  which  shall   be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,   to  b«  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  the   bill   shall  be  read   for 
amendment  under  the  five-mlnute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  now  printed  in  the  bill,  and  such 
substitute  shall  be  considered  under  the  five- 
mlnute  rule  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose  of    amendment     At    the   conclusion    of 
such  consideration,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments    as    may    have    been    adopted, 
and   any   Member   may   demand   a   separate 
vote  m  the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill 
or  committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.   The   previous   question  shall   be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  LMr.  Madden]  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  1203  provides  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3400  to  authorize  air- 
craft noise  abatement  regulations,  and 
for  other  purposes.  The  resolution  also 
provides  that  it  shall  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  committee  substitute  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment. 

H.R.  3400  defines  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  to  control  and 
abatement  of  aircraft  noise  and  sonic 
boom.  Its  specific  purpose  is  to  afford 
present  and  future  relief  and  protection 
to  the  public  from  unnecessary  aircraft 
noise  and  sonic  boom. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  be 
achieved  through  implementation  of 
provisions  which  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1203  in  order  that  H.R. 
3400  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jleld  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  statement  which  has  just  been 
made  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Madden]. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hasten  to 
point  out  that  this  bill,  even  though  it 
is  entitled  "Aircraft  Noise  Abatement," 
seems  to  me  to  be  on  a  collision  course 
with  the  need  for  safety  of  aircraft  in 
the  United  States. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  state  that  the  committee  has  gone 
into  this  matter  and  has  pointed  out 
this  need  before  the  issuance  by  the 
FAA  of  any  loiles  and  regulations  by  the 
Administrator  of  that  agency  with  ref- 
erence to  the  need  for  public  safety  and 
will  take  into  consideration  and  recog- 
nize all  of  the  technical  and  practical 
aspects  of  the  proposal. 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  earlier,  it  seems 
to  me  that  these  two  are  on  a  collision 
course  because  in  this  jet  age  when  you 
start  slowing  down  a  heavy  airplane 
propelled  by  jet  propulsion  you  certainly 
run  into  the  question  of  safety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  there  are 
several  problems  which  exist  at  the  Na- 
tional Airport  with  reference  to  the 
takeoff  of  aircraft  going  across  the  river 
just  because  of  the  question  of  noise 
abatement. 

In  interroaating  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Staggers],  he  as- 
sured me  tliat  this  will  be  taken  into 
consideration.  However.  I  do  not  believe 
from  the  standpoint  of  aircraft  safety, 
we  cannot  stress  this  fact  too  much. 
Therefore,  I  hope  when  this  matter 
comes  under  investigation  they  will  po 
into  it  thoroughly  and  that  they  will 
not  sacrifice  aircraft  safety  for  the  sake 
of  noise  abatement.  If  we  cannot  have 
both,  let  us  have  aircraft  safety  instead 
of  noise  abatement. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  strengthen 
the  Federal  program  of  aircraft  noise 
abatement  and  sonic  boom  control  by  au- 
thorizing the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration to  prescribe  standards  for  noise 
measurement  and  to  enforce  any  neces- 
sary rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to 
control  of  aircraft  noise. 

The  bill  requires  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  prescribe  standards 
for  the  measurement  of  noise  and  sonic 
boom  caused  by  aircraft.  He  is  a'so  re- 
quired to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  are  necessary  to  provide  con- 
trol of  such  problems.  Such  standards 
shall  apply  to.  and  enforcement  shall  be 
against  all  certificate  holders;  these  in- 
clude aircraft  manufacturers,  commer- 
cial airlines,  and  professional  pilots. 

Before  issuing  any  .standards,  rules  or 
regulations,  the  Administrator  is  re- 
o.uired  to  take  into  consideration  rele- 
vant technical  data,  the  needs  of  public 
safety  and  the  economic  reasonableness 
and  technical  practicability  of  the  pro- 
posal. 

After  any  standard,  rule,  or  regulation 
is  promulgated  all  affected  certificate 
holders  may  appeal  the  decision  of  the 
Administrator  to  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board  within  60  days 
of  the  promulgation.  The  Board  may 
amend,  modify,  reverre.  or  confirm  the 
ruling  of  the  Administrator. 

No  additional  cost  is  anticipated  in 
fiscal  1968  if  the  bill  is  enacted.  A  few 
additional  engineers  will  be  needed  in 
future  years.  The  estimated  cost  for  1969 
is  $27,700;  for  1970  the  figure  is  S55.400. 

All  interested  agencies  support  the  leg- 
islation. There  are  no  minority  views. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding,  and  I  could  not  agree  with  him 
more  that  we  must  consider  air  safety. 
Those  of  us  in  the  Washington  area,  par- 
ticularly those  residing  in  Montgomery 
County  near  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
River  are  well  aware  of  the  mounting 
pressure  of  increased  air  traffic  to  and 
from  National  Airport.  One  of  the  more 


troublesome  aspects  of  this  pressure, 
aside  from  the  air  traffic  congestion,  has 
been  the  matter  of  jet  noise  which  has 
grown  with  the  increased  volume  of 
traffic.  While  the  prime  concern  is  and 
must  continue  to  be  the  safe  operation 
of  the  aircraft  and  the  airix)rt  facilities, 
there  i.s  a  considerable  i>ublic  intere.'^t  in 
the  total  conditions  related  to  thi.s  jet 
traffic  development,  including  jet  noise 

By  the  FAA's  requirement  to  establish 
noise  standards  as  a  ba.sis  for  aircraft 
noise  abatement  regulations  under  H.R 
3400,  we  can  look  to  an  increased  effort 
by  government  and  industry  to  reduce 
the  aircraft  noise  problem.  However, 
with  due  credit  to  advanced  technology, 
no  amount  of  success  in  reduced  jet  noisr 
should  deter  the  continued  effort.s  to  re- 
duce the  existing  and  I'Otential  air  traffic 
congestion  at  National  Airport  and  to 
bring  the  Wasliiiifiton  air  traffic  to  Dulles 
Airport,  a  modern  air  facility  con.structed 
specifically  for  the  Washington  jet  traffic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  this 
legislation.  At  tlie  same  time  I  would 
hope  the  the  airlines  will  cooperate  in 
working  toward  the  goal  of  reduced  tiaf- 
fic  at  National  Airport,  and  proper  u.se 
of  Dulles. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  fi-nni 
Ohio  know  whether  this  bill  has  had  the 
approval  of  the  re.sidcnts  of  that  .so-called 
city  that  l.as  been  located  iust  recently 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  near  the 
Lincoln  Memorial?  They  have  been  com- 
plaining about  aircraft  noise. 

Does  the  'gentleman  know  what  the 
ie.sident.>  of  that  new  miinicipality  think 
about  this  bill? 

Mr.  LATTA.  To  which  city  does  the 
gentleman  lefer? 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  an- 
swer the  question.  However,  I  feel  it  is 
important. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  f,entleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  WydlerI. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

My  colleagues,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
rule  and  in  support  of  the  bill  with  whicli 
the  rule  concerns  itself. 

I  have  been  in  Congress  for  6  years  and 
during  the  period  of  those  6  years  I  liave 
been  fighting  for  some  effective  legisla- 
tion which  would  help  our  Nation's  peo- 
ple in  meeting  this  problem  of  jet  air- 
craft noise.  I  am  the  original  sponsor  of 
the  legislation  v.hich  is  the  basis  of  the 
bill  befoi-e  the  House. 

The  first  thing  that  I  believe  we  have 
to  get  very  clear  in  mind  when  talking 
about  jet  aircraft  noise  is  what  you  are 
talking  about  to  the  extent  and  degree 
of  the  problem.  We  are  not  talking  here 
about  just  hearing  some  aircraft  flying 
overhead  that  give  us  a  little  bit  of 
trouble,  we  are  talking  about  a  thunder- 
ing noise  that  is  so  loud  that  you  cannot 
converse,  or  listen  to  your  TV  set.  or  live 
a  normal  life  in  its  presence.  And  that  is 
the  problem  which  is  inflicted  on  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  American  citi- 
zens eveiTwhere,  so  that  airlines  may  fly 


for  a  profit  and  make  money  subsidized 
in  many  cases  by  the  American  tax- 
payers. 

I  believe  these  people  are  perfectly 
well  justified  in  asking  that  the  Federal 
autliorities  do  something  about  this 
problem,  and  to  see  what  they  can  do  to 
control  it  and  give  the  peo)ile  .some  pro- 
tection. 

When  I  111  St  came  to  Washington  I  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  and  found  out 
that  besides  the  Nation's  spaci-  jji-ocram,- 
that  NASA  had  under  its  jurisdiction 
aircraft  research,  and  jiart  of  this  air- 
craft research  was  the  problem  of  jet 
airciaft  noise  abatement.  It  was  a  very 
weak  prurram  at  the  lime 

It  was  a  proeram  dir(cl.f'd  almost  ox- 
clu.sivcly  to  lesearch.  and  thi\v  liad  been 
le.^^earcliiiiL'  the  question  of  tet  aircraft 
noi.se  for  about  15  years,  and  ifiieating 
the  results  of  that  rrseaich  over  and  over 
aL'aJn  v.liicli.  .sninmed  uij,  could  b''  sim- 
ply .stated  as  the  fact  that:  You  can  do 
something  about  it  if  you  are  willing  to 
si^end  money  to  do  it. 

This  seemed  to  be  all  they  could  do 
in.sofar  a.«  icsearch  was  concerned,  and 
the  question  was:  Would  we  ever  get  on 
toward  tr\in!!  In  do  .something  with  the 
re.search^ 

I  asked  NASA  to  develon  a  program  of 
development  to  u.sr  the  researcli.  and 
they  did  that.  They  allocated  sufficient 
luiids  to  do  it.  and  in  a  very  .sliort  time 
they  have  come  up  v.ith  the  result  which 
ue  V.V'OW  they  would  come  uii  with,  vhicli 
is  thai  the  p!obl<'m  of  let  aircrf;ft  noise 
is  indeed  soluble,  and  can  be  solved  if  the 
eft'ort  IS  made  on  it.  and  if  the  funds  are 
given  toward  the  ,<^o]utinn  to  the  inoblem 

This  was  not  a  startling  result,  but  it 
was  one  that  was  clearly  forthcomimz 
once  it  became  clear  to  the  airlines  of  the 
Nation  that  it  was  to  their  own  economic 
self-intcre.st  to  .solve  this  problem.  They 
are  tioinu  to  come  under  increasinu  re- 
straints 111  operations  unless  they  do  in 
fact  solve  it.  And  it  is  for  their  economic 
tjenefit  to  solve  this  problem,  alone  with 
everyone  else  in  the  world.  But  all  of  this 
development  and  all  of  this  expenditure 
of  effort  and  all  of  this  research  will  go 
for  naught  unless  we  have  a  device,  a 
device  to  imt  it  into  operation.  And  that 
device  is  this  bill. 

This  will  give  the  Federal  Government 
the  means  and  the  power  to  take  the 
i-e.search  and  development  and  put  it  into 
effect  .so  that  the  airlines  will  adopt  it, 
and  the  people  who  suffer  from  the  prob- 
lem will  be  helped. 

Tliercfore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  consider 
the  legislation  very  important,  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  find  very,  very  broad 
support  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Because,  although  this  problem  only 
affects  a  few  people  at  the  i^resent  time 
compared  to  the  entire  national  popula- 
tion, the  question  of  the  sonic  boom, 
which  is  the  same  problem  in  a  different 
.scientific  context,  is  going  to  affect  all 
of  our  people  in  the  years  ahead.  And 
that  means  even  if  they  are  living  in  the 
middle  of  Iowa,  or  in  the  middle  of  Ohio, 
or  on  a  farm,  or  in  the  city,  they  will  all 
go  through  the  terrible  experience  of 
these  sonic  blows  that  are  caused  by  the 
airlines. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  received  today  a  tele- 
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gram  in  support  of  this  legislation  from 
Mr  Austin  J.  Tobin.  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority 
which  operates  the  Kennedy  Airport  and 
the  LaGuardia  Airport  in  New  York.  It 
has  the  responsibility  for  running  these 
airports,  and  it  wholeheartedly  endorses 
this  legislation. 

I  have  not  heard  anything  from  the 
airlines,  but  I  believe  they  should  wake 
up  and  endorse  this  legislation  whole- 
heartedly. In  the  New  York  area  the  air- 
lines desperately  need  a  new  airport,  and 
they  cannot  get  a  location  because  no 
conimunity  wants  an  airport  in  their 
neiehborhood  because  the  airplane  is  a 
poor  neighbor,  a  bad  neighbor,  and  it  is 
a  neighbor  that  distracts  you  and  annoys 
you.  and  it  is  for  the  airlines'  self-interest 
to  recognize  that  fact,  and  get  this  legis- 
lation passed  and  do  something  about 
this  problem,  and  they  will  benefit 
accordingly. 

So.  as  I  say.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
rule  and  the  legislation  and  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  find  it  wise  to  do  as  well. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  S.  974,  LAND  CONVEYANCE, 
GLENDALE,  ARIZ. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Re.solution  1191  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 

follows . 

H.  Res.  1191 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  i  S. 
974)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agrictil- 
ture  to  convey  certain  lands  to  the  city  of 
Glendale,  Arizona.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ag^riculture,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Commltt-ee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Madden]  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr,  Latta]  and  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1191 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  S. 
974  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 


culture to  convey  certain  lands  to  the 
city  of  Glendale,  Ariz. 

The  purpose  of  S.  974  is  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  to 
the  city  of  Glendale,  Ariz.,  approximately 
20  acres  of  land  which  now  constitutes 
the  Southwest  Poulti-y  Eixperiment 
Station. 

The  conveyance  wouljd  be  made  only 
after  the  Secretary  has  determined  that 
the  lands  ai-e  no  longer  needed  by  the 
Department  and  he  has  made  such  dis- 
position of  the  improvements  as  he 
deems  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States.  Title  to  this  land  would  revert 
to  the  United  States  if  not  used  for  public 
park  or  recreational  purposes  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  conveyance  would  also  be  con- 
ditioned upon  a  determination  by  the 
GSA  that  there  is  no  further  need  of  the 
property  by  any  Federal  agency.  The 
consideration  for  the  conveyance  would 
be  set  by  the  Secretary  at  a  price  not 
less  than  $35,000.  The  land  originally 
cost  the  Federal  Government  $4,500. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1191  in  order  that  S. 
974  may  be  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta  1, 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  statement  made  by  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
and  hasten  to  point  out  that  this  mat- 
ter was  up  under  suspension  before  the 
House  and  received  a  vote  of  202  to  138, 
but  did  not  receive  a  two- thirds  vote. 

The  pui-pose  of  the  bill  is  to  direct  the 
SecrptaiT  of  Agriculture  to  convey  to 
the  city  of  Glendale,  Ariz.,  a  parcel  of 
federally  owned  land  approximating  20 
acres. 

The  parcel  is  now  the  site  of  the  South- 
west Poultiy  Experiment  Station,  whose 
function,  the  Department  has  stated,  has 
been  completed:  the  land  is  no  longer 
needed  by  the  Department. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  conveyance, 
title  to  the  land  would  revert  to  the 
United  States  at  any  time  in  the  future 
when  the  land  was  not  used  for  public 
park  or  recreational  piuposes. 

No  fixed  price  is  set  by  the  bill,  but  it 
may  not  be  less  than  $35,000.  Approxi- 
mately one-half  the  parcel  was  original- 
ly obtained  by  the  Government  thi-ough 
gifts  of  local  citizens.  The  other  one-half 
was  purchased  for  $4,500.  Current  valua- 
tion of  the  land  is  somewhere  between 
$140,000  and  $200,000. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  sup- 
ports the  bill.  There  are  no  minority 
views. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  liave  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AIRCRAFT  NOISE  ABATEMENT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  3400*  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize 


aircraft  noise  abatement  regulation,  and 
for  other  purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  3400,  with  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Staggers!  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Springer  I  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Staggers!. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first,  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  subcommit- 
tee which  handled  this  bill.  I  think  they 
gave  i.  a  very  good  hearing  and  certainly 
con.sideration  in  marking  it  up.  I  espe- 
cially want  to  compliment  Mr.  Friedel, 
the  chairman  of  that  committee,  who  has 
gone  over  the  work.  I  think  they  have 
been  very  thorough  and  have  brought  to 
the  full  committee  a  sood  bill,  which 
we  have  considered  and  have  brought  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  simple  but  im- 
portant amendment  to  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act.  The  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration presently  has  a  program  to  re- 
duce aircraft  noise.  However,  it  does  not 
have  specific  authority  to  set  standards, 
rules,  and  regulations  with  respect  to 
aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom.  H.R,  3400 
will  provide  this.  Through  this  legisla- 
tion the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
will  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
actively  carrying  forward  a  noise-reduc- 
tion effort.  The  specific  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  afford  present  and  future  relief 
and  protection  to  the  public  from  un- 
necessary aircraft  noise  and  iconic  boom. 
In  effecting  this  program  the  Adminis- 
trator will  have  to  consult  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  and  with  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  interstate  agencies.  He 
must  also  give  consideration  as  to 
whether  any  proposed  standard,  rule,  or 
regulation  is  consistent  with  the  highest 
degree  of  safety. 

Interested  parties  will  have  all  of  the 
usual  administrative  procedural  rights 
and  existing  rights  of  judicial  review.  As 
you  will  see  from  page  7  of  the  report, 
the  present  FA  A  noise- abatement  pro- 
gram amounts  to  a  cost  of  $305,600  a 
year.  The  pro.iects  for  the  next  2  fiscal 
years  contemplate  only  three  new  em- 
ployees, an  increase  to  $344,700  and 
$372,000,  respectively.  This  bill  was  re- 
ported unanimously  both  by  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee. 

I  believe  that  it  is  a  good  bill  and  that 
it  better  defines  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  in  seeking 
remedies  for  the  increasing  problems  of 
aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom.  I  recom- 
mend its  passage. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
subject  of  aircraft  noise  abatement  has 
been  before  our  committee  in  one  form 
or  another  for  a  long  time.  It  has  been 
most  difQcult  to  separate  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff  because  of  the  conflicting  in- 


terests which  necessarily  exist.  The  trav- 
eling public  wants  frequent,  convenient, 
and  safe  air  service.  Residents  do  not  like 
to  be  .shaken  up  periodically  by  scream- 
ing aircraft  moving  overhead  at  lower 
and  lower  altitudes. 

Another  conflict  which  further  com- 
plicates the  matter  stems  from  the  di- 
verse opinions  about  the  relationships 
between  noise  abatement  procedures  and 
safety  uf  air  operations.  Many  hearings 
have  been  held  which  could  only  be  said 
to  prove  that  airplanes,  if  they  fly,  make 
noise. 

At  last  the  committee  comes  to  the 
House  with  a  measure  which  it  feels  is 
worthwhile  and  will  contribute  to  the 
eventual  abatement  of  aircraft  noise. 
This  bill  grants  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  the 
authority  to  prescribe  standards  for  the 
measurement  of  aircraft  noise  and  sonic 
boom  and  make  rules  and  regulations 
providing  for  its  control  and  abatement. 

This  statement  of  the  purpose  is  de- 
ceptively simple.  Tlie  control  of  aircraft 
noise  will  result  from  different  actions 
by  several  elements  within  the  aircraft 
industry  and  the  communities  concerned. 
The  Administrator  will  be  able  to  .set  a 
noise  standard  to  which  a  new  aircraft 
must  be  built  Obviously  this  will  depend 
upon  the  technology  available  and  the 
speed  with  which  research  provides  an- 
swers. He  will  also  have  authority  to  re- 
quire aircraft  already  in  operation  to  be 
modified  if  and  when  this  api^ears  to  be 
a  practical  thing  to  do,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  amount  such  modification  will 
reduce  noise  levels  and  also  the  conse- 
quent disruptions  to  service  and  the  cost 
to  the  airlines. 

It  should  be  noted  that  efforts  of  this 
kind  are  already  underway,  and  this  leg- 
islation does  not  contemplate  any  large 
expan.sion  of  manpower  in  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.  There  are  16 
people  currently  engaged  in  noise  abate- 
ment activities,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
this  number  will  be  increased  to  20. 

While  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  spelling  out  of  this  authority 
for  FAA  may  make  it  easier  to  accom- 
plish noise  abatement,  it  does  not  want 
the  Members  of  the  House  or  the  public 
to  think  that  the  conferring  of  this  au- 
thority will  bring  about  any  fast  or  dra- 
matic change  in  the  presen',  situation. 
We  do  hope  that  by  passing  this  legisla- 
tion the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion will  be  in  a  better  position  to  make 
use  of  scientific  advances  and  new  rules 
and  procedures  as  they  become  avail- 
able. 

Because  there  has  been  a  running 
argument  between  the  FAA  and  some 
airline  pilots  concerning  procedures  now 
used  at  some  airports  to  lessen  noise.  I 
think  it  shotUd  be  stated  here,  as  the 
committee  has  in  the  report,  that  it  is 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  place  the  first 
and  foremost  emphasis  on  safety.  Noise 
abatement  is  desirable,  safety  is  essen- 
tial. It  is  in  the  interests  of  safety  that 
the  committee  saw  fit  to  place  this  au- 
thority with  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. That  Agency  is  organized 
for  and  dedicated  entirely  to  safety  in 
air  transportation,  and  we  feel  confident 
that  any  steps  taken  bearing  on  air- 
craft noise  abatement  will  be  with  full 
consideration  of  the  safety  aspects. 


One  matter  which  has  caused  some 
discussion  is  the  broad  scope  of  the  regu- 
lations which  may  eventually  be  pro- 
mulgated concerning  noise  abatement. 
The  bill  applies  to  all  certificates,  and 
that  means  new  aircraft,  operating  air- 
craft, airlines,  and  airmen.  All  have  a 
significant  role  in  noise  abatement,  and 
each  must  be  made  to  carry  out  his  part 
of  the  scheme.  Therefore  each  must  also 
be  subject  to  any  sanctions  applicable  to 
violations. 

I  recommend  thLs  bill  to  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  pro- 
IX)sed  to  create  some  kind  of  advisory 
board  or  commission  within  the  Trans- 
portation Department  or  FAA  with  re- 
spect to  this  legislation? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
May  I  ask  the  chairman  if  he  under- 
stands that  to  be  so? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  say  there 
will  not  be  any  such  commission  created. 
The  FAA  staffing  will  be  the  same  as 
now  with  the  exception  of  three  addi- 
tional employees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 
That  will  help  hold  down  the  expense 
with  respect  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  As  far  as  I  can  deter- 
mine, there  will  be  only  three  additional 
employees. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation 
in  Washington  is  rather  typical  of  the 
problem  areas  in  the  country.  Would 
this  be.  in  and  of  itself,  an  alteration  in 
any  circumstances  as  far  as  the  pre.sent 
use  of  Washington  National  Airport  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Insofar  as  I  can  ob- 
.serve  at  this  time — and  I  say  this  in  good 
faith  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa — I  do 
not  .see  that  there  could  be  any  change. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  looking  into  the 
future,  how  will  pa.ssage  of  this  bill  affect 
this  specific  situation  in  the  future? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  do  not  believe  it 
could  chance  it,  except  insofar  as  the 
national  standards  and  rules  and  regula- 
tions would  help  to  abate  noise.  But  this 
would  be  applicable  to  every  airport.  I  am 
trying  to  be  as  honest  with  the  gentle- 
man as  possible. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  future  there  may 
be  flights  transferred  to  Dulles.  This  is  a 
matter  for  the  FAA  Administrator  to  de- 
termine. But  I  would  not  think  that  the 
noise  problem  would  be  the  primary  rea- 
son for  a  transfer  of  any  flights  from 
National  to  Dulles. 

Mr.  KYL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
just  a  moment  further,  the  reason  for 
asking  these  questions  is  that  the  public 
sometimes  is  misled  by  actions  of  the 
Congress.  If  the  pubHc  reads  that  the 
House  has  passed  an  aircraft  noise 
abatement  program  of  any  kind  there  is 
apt  to  be  an  immediate  assumption  that 
we  are  going  to  change  the  present  situa- 
tion so  far  as  the  use  of  jet  aircraft  is 
concerned. 

This  bill  In  itself  does  not  do  that;  is 
that  correct? 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  say  this  is  a  step,  in 
my  opinion,  in  the  right  direction.  We  do 
now  require  the  Administrator  to  act  in 
this  field.  Formerly  we  did  not  require 
him  to  do  anything.  We  say  to  him  now. 
"Get  busy  and  start  working  on  this  job 
and  give  us  some  standard  rules  and 
regulations  to  which  air  companies  will 
have  to  abide."  That  Is  in  essence  what 
we  are  saying. 

Mr.  KYL.  And  the  committee  is  saying 
at  the  same  time  that  never  should  the 
considerations  requiring  noise  abatement 
take  precedence  over  air  safety. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  sientleman. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  There  is  iirobably 
just  one  further  thing  which  ought  to  be 
clear.  This  will  not  do  away  with  the 
noise  problem  immediately.  This  report 
shows  clearly  it  is  going  to  be  a  slow  and 
tedious  task.  But  we  have  to  start.  We 
believe  this  bill  is  a  beginning. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  IMr. 
Friedel]  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
many  years  we  have  been  receiving  ur- 
gent complaints  concerning  aircraft 
noise.  From  1958,  when  the  large  jets 
were  first  introduced  into  commercial 
.service,  complaints  have  steadily  in- 
creased both  in  numbers  and  in  the  de- 
mands for  relief. 

Airlines,  aircraft  manufacturers,  pi- 
lots, airport  operators,  local  State  and 
Federal  offices  have  all  tried  to  solve  this 
problem.  There  is  no  simple  solution. 
Some  would  place  major  emphasis  on 
restrictive  land  use  with  acres  of  clear 
zones  adjacent  to  airports.  Others  be- 
lieve that  this  is  impractical  and  cer- 
tainly it  can  be  argued  that  it  would  be 
prohibitively  costly  in  many  major  cities 
where  thousands  of  citizens  would  have 
to  give  up  their  homes. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  a  more  di- 
rect approach.  Under  H.R.  3400.  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administrator  would  have 
to  prescribe  standards  for  measurement 
of  both  aircraft  noi.se  and  the  sonic  boom 
and  he  will  i-ssue  rules  and  regulations  as 
to  each.  These  will  be  considered  with 
respect  to  the  certificates  which  he  pres- 
ently controls  for  safety  purposes.  We 
have  made  his  responsibilities  as  to  noise 
coextensive  with  his  re.sponsibilities  as  to 
safety  because  we  do  not  want  there  to 
be  any  possibility  of  a  downgrading  of 
safety.  As  important  as  noi.se  reduction 
is.  it  should  not  be  achieved  at  the  ex- 
pen.se  of  safety  and  the  bill  provides  that 
the  Administrator's  actions  must  be  con- 
sistent with  the  highest  degree  of  .safety. 

I  do  not  expect  this  bill  to  bring  an 
oveiTiight  solution.  I  do  expect  that  all  of 
the  major  interested  parties  will  con- 
tinue their  efforts  in  cooperation  with 
the  Administrator  to  achieve  a  speedy 
and  effective  solution  to  the  problem. 
The  bill  has  ample  procedural  protec- 
tions. The  Administrator  must  give  full 
consideration  to  research,  development 
and  testing,  he  must  consult  with  other 
Government  agencies  and  he  must  con- 
sider the  economical  leasonableness  and 
technological  practicality  of  any  pro- 
posed standard  rule  or  regiilation.  In  ad- 
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ditlon,  actions  of  the  Administrator  are 
appealable  to  the  National  Trarisporta- 
tion  Safety  Board. 

I  believe  this  bill  is  an  excellent  for- 
ward step  toward  the  much  desired  and 
much  needed  goal  of  noise  reduction.  It 
has  the  full  support  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and  I 
urge  all  other  Members  to  add  their 
support. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
"the    gentleman    from    Tennessee    [Mr. 

KUYKENDALLl. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3400,  the  aircraft 
noise  abatement  bill. 

The  problem  of  aircraft  noise  is  one 
that  is  serious  and  ever  present,  particu- 
larly for  those  in  the  vicinity  of  our  ever- 
growing metropolitan  airports. 

Even  though  the  easing  of  this  "noise 
crisis"  is  one  of  great  importance  in  our 
legislative  tasks.  I  think  it  important, 
however,  that  we  first  reiterate  the  fact 
that  our  prunary  responsibility  in  regu- 
lating the  flying  of  aircraft  is  one  of 
safety  for  the  passengers  and  the  crew 
as  well  as  the  possible  casualties  on  the 
ground.  The  wording  of  this  legislation 
and  the  report  makes  it  abundantly  clear 
that  all  aspects  of  safety  will  be  foremost 
in  our  minds  when  launching  upon  the 
task  of  reducing  the  noise  around  our 
airports. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
assisted  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, is  given  the  task  both  in  the 
areas  of  research  and  application  to  en- 
courage and  guide,  if  necessary-,  the  air- 
craft engine  manufacturers  and  the  air- 
Lines  themselves  in  striving  for  the  quiet- 
est possible  aircraft  engine  in  line  with 
safety  limitations. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  aircraft  indus- 
try and  the  airlines  for  the  remarkable 
progress  that  has  already  taken  place  in 
the  reduction  of  engine  noise,  particu- 
larly on  takeoffs.  I  wish  to  point  out, 
however,  that  the  progress  toward  noise 
elimination  on  the  approach  patterns  of 
our  aiiTJorts  is  not  nearly  so  great. 

I  foresee  a  long-range  program  of 
retrofitting  of  existing  airplane  engines, 
but  within  the  limitations  of  economic 
feasibility. 

Mr.  ChaiiTOan.  we  have  a  long  way  to 
go  both  in  the  areas  of  aircraft  safety 
and  noise  abatement,  but  I  do  believe 
this  legislation,  H.R.  3400,  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cun- 
ningham I . 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and  Aeronautics  that 
heard  the  testimony  on  this  legislation. 
I  strongly  support  it.  This  is  a  big  prob- 
lem, but  this  is  a  first  step  toward  solv- 
ing it.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  this 
is  a  necessary  step,  and  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  see  fit  to  give  it  its  whole- 
hearted approval.  Maybe  before  too  long 
we  can  see  some  progress  and  some  solu- 
tion to  this  very  perplexing  problem. 

Mr.  3T AGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  [Mr.  Celler.I 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  low-fly- 
ing jet  planes  have  reached  an  acute 
level  on  a  nationwide  basis  for  many 
people  in  the  areas  surrounding  large 
urban  airports.  I  express  particular  con- 
cern about  the  problem  of  jet  noise  for 
the  people  in  the  New  York  City  metro- 
politan area. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  single  out  the  periph- 
ery of  Kennedy  and  LaQuardia  Ainx)rts 
as  particular  trouble  spots. 

Under  this  bill  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  would  be 
empowered  to  set  standards  for  accepta- 
ble levels  of  aircraft  noise,  and  he  could 
in  a  case  where  an  air  earlier  violated 
the  standards,  refuse  to  grant  a  license. 
or  lift  a  license  already  granted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  sonic  boom  recently 
shattered  200  windows  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

This  incident  adumbrates  the  grave 
dangers  of  .sonic  boom  and  i3oints  up  the 
need  for  Congress  to  take  this  problem 
in  hand  and  pay  attention  to  the  in- 
creased hazards  of  the  jet  age. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  thorough  in- 
quiry as  to  the  need  to  have  the  FAA 
prescribe  and  amend  standards  of  air- 
craft noise  ar.d  sonic  boom. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  General  Electric  Co..  for  exam- 
ple, has  launched  an  advertising  cam- 
paign with  reference  to  supersonic 
transports  which  will  be  powered  by 
Gen.eral  Electric  engines.  The  company 
states  in  its  advertisement: 

America's  supersonic  transport  will  streak 
across  the  skies  .it  1.800  mph.  That's  half  :i 
mile  a  second — f:ister  than  a  30-30  bullet. 
This  plane — longer  than  a  football  field — 
will  cross  the  Atlantic  in  about  2  hours  .and 
45  minutes.  It  will  knock  4  hours  off  today's 
flying  time  to  Europe,  both  coming  and  go- 
ing, giving  travelers  an  extra  working  day 
there.  That's  why  people  are  waiting  for  it. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  noise  and  the 
ttu-bulence  of  the  supersonic  transport 
would  be  ip.calcuable.  Some  means  must 
be  devised  to  control  and  reduce  such 
noise  consistent  with  aviation  progress 
and  the  question  of  noise  abatement 
cost. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  thi;;  window- 
shattering  experience  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy  resulted,  incidentally,  in  a 
dozen  persons  being  seriously  injured  by 
shattered  glass.  The  coming  of  this 
supersonic  transport  with  its  attendant 
sonic  boom  strikes  terror  and  awe  in  our 
heails.  Something  must  be  done,  and  this 
bill  would  offer  some  sort  of  relief  in  the 
sense  that  there  would  be  an  inqtiiry  as 
to  the  exact  situation  and  that  inqtiic 
would  point  up  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  remedy  and  would  set  forth  an  ap- 
propriate .standard  for  the  noise  abate- 
ment question. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
NelsenI. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  yielding  to  me  at  this 
time. 

I  wish  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the 
chairman  of  the  metropolitan  airport 
commission  in  Minnesota  sent  a  letter 
to  me  urging  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
He  feels  that  unless  some  national 
standard  is  adopted  we  would  be  court- 


ing the  possibility  that  we  would  have 
a  hodge-podge  of  regulations  in  the  many 
States.  This  might  be  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  cope  with  and  there- 
fore he  urged  that  the  bill  become  law. 

Further,  this  morning  I  received  a 
second  communication  from  Ixim  indi- 
cating the  urgency  that  they  felt  this 
situation  should  be  dealt  with. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  centleman  from 
Nev.-  York  I  Mr.  Rosenthal]. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  .support  of  H.R.  3400.  Tire  ag- 
grieved ainDort  nei'rhbors  in  my  district 
are  watching  with  great  interest  as  we 
consider  H.R.  3400,  the  most  important 
noise  abatement  bill  we  have  yet  con- 
sidered. 

With  LaGtiardia  Airport  at  one  end  of 
Queens  County,  and  Kennedy  Interna- 
tional Airport  at  the  other,  my  constitu- 
ents are  well  j)racticed  in  the  "realism" 
of  aircraft  noise.  They  have  heard  all  of 
the  arguments.  They  know  all  of  the  po- 
sitions of  airline  representatives,  of  the 
engine  manufacturers,  of  the  airport 
operators,  and  of  government  people.  But 
now  they  want  action. 

They  understand,  as  does  anyone  who 
knows  the  technology  of  jet  aircraft,  that 
aircraft  noise  will  not  end.  They  know 
that  progress  can  only  come  slowly  but 
they  insist  that  it  must  come.  They  .see 
in  this  bill  the  Federal  Government  be- 
latedly *;aking  its  responsibility  for  lead- 
er.ship  in  noi.se  control  and  reduction. 
And  they  expect  vigorous  and  decisive 
leadership  from  Washington  when  this 
bill  is  passed. 

For  the  airjwrt  neighbors,  aircraft 
noise  is  not  simply  another  "urban  prob- 
lem" and  certainly  not  merely  an  un- 
pleasant distraction.  The  jet  airplane  has 
made  life  unoearable  fcr  many  of  them. 
Babies  scream  in  the  night,  old  people 
are  made  imtable  and  even  ill,  normal 
social  life  has  become  impossible,  all  be- 
cause no  one  has  taken  the  responsibility 
for  saying  "Stop — this  is  enough." 

Today  we  have  that  opportunity.  To- 
day we  can  give  responsibility  to  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administrator  to  apply  and 
enforce  rules  to  make  aircraft  quieter. 
He  will,  imder  this  bill,  break  the  ring 
of  inactivity  and  timidity  which  has 
paralyzed   government   and   industry. 

Instead  of  more  reasons  why  less  can 
be  done,  we  should  expect  a  forceful  dis- 
play from  FAA  of  wn^t  it  can  do,  and  of 
pressv.res  it  can  now  apply  to  manufac- 
ttu-ers  and,  ultimately,  to  airline  oper- 
ators. 

Residents  of  my  district  may  not  sleep 
better  tonight  because  of  qtiieter  planes. 
But  they  can  go  to  bed  reasstu-ed  that 
someone  has  finally  taken  the  first  step 
toward  considering  the  forgotten  peo- 
ple in  aviation — those  who  suffer  in  their 
homes,  on  the  streets  of  their  communi- 
ties, and  in  sleepless  nights  in  their  beds, 
from  an  industry*  which  provides  every 

consideration  for  its  passengers  but  none 
for  the  helpless  victims  on  the  groimd 
below, 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 

the  gentleman  from  Texas,  a  member  of 

the  committee  [Mr.  Pickle]  . 


Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  .support  the  aircraft 
noise  abatement  bill  before  us  today,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aei-onautics  and  Transiwrtation,  which 
heard  this  bill.  I  am  proud  the  full  com- 
mittee has  approved  the  bill. 

For  millions  of  Americans,  aircraft 
noise  is  more  than  just  another  slogan — 
such  as  air  or  water  pollution— describ- 
ing the  path  to  a  better  society.  It  is  a 
constant  menace  and  nuisance,  it  is 
something  that  can  cau.se  effects  as  wide 
ranging  as  insomnia  and  depressed  land 
values,  as  well  as  other  emotional  reac- 
tions yet  to  be  fully  charted. 

Tire  bill  befoi'e  us  represents  perhaps 
the  first  major  legislative  step  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  taken  in  tackling 
this  problem.  The  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration has  had  an  Office  of  Noise 
Abatement  for  some  years,  but  they 
were  acting  without  the  benefit  of  strong 
and  clear  statutor>-  backing.  Their  work, 
however,  spelled  out  the  problem  quite 
vividly,  and  showed  the  need  for  new 
efforts.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  progress  on 
the  bill  is  being  carried  out.  and  that  the 
committee  took  such  great  pains  in  per- 
fecting the  legislation. 

As  the  administration  proposal  was 
originally  introduced,  the  Secretary  of 
Transix)rtation  was  merely  given  the 
discretionai-y  authority  to  certify  planes 
and  engines  for  noise  purix)ses.  Vcr>- 
little  was  spelled  out  in  the  way  of  f;uide- 
lines.  and  there  were  no  real  protections 
to  either  the  airlines  or  the  public. 

The  committee,  in  narrowing  the  gov- 
ernmental responsibility,  revested  the 
noise  functions  in  the  FAA.  which  is  a 
part  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. Perhaps  more  importantly,  the 
committee  made  the  authority  manda- 
ton,'.  rather  than  discretionary,  to  as- 
sure that  the  job  would  be  carried  out 
quickly. 

There  are  three  major  methods  by 
which  noise  control  can  be  effectuated. 
There  can  be  new  airframe  and  engine 
designs;  there  can  be  controlled  land- 
use  planning;  or  there  can  be  new  flight 
operating  techniques.  The  approach 
taken  by  this  legislation  embodies  only 
the  first,  and  attacks  the  problem  of  air- 
craft noise  at  the  source. 

In  connection  with  the  noise  standards 
to  be  promulgated,  the  Administrator  is 
to  consider  all  data  available  relating 
both  to  aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom. 
he  must  consult  with  other  governmen- 
tal agencies,  and  he  must  consider  the 
economic  reasonableness  and  technologi- 
cal practicability  of  the  standards.  These 
standards  are  to  be  applied  by  the  FAA 
in  issuing  certificates  to  qualifying  air- 
craft, and  broad  and  reasonable  appeal 
rights  are  present  to  those  denied  certifi- 
cation. We  have  to  relate  noise  abate- 
ment with  safety  and  this  must  be  real- 
ized by  all  citizens.  It  is  not  enough  to 
simply  obtain  noise  abatement;  we  must 
have  abatement  but  still  maintain  safety 
standards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again.  I  would  like 
to  give  this  measure  my  enthusiastic 
support.  Both  in  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  there  was  a  lot  of  give 
and  take  on  the  bill.  All  sides  were  heard, 
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their     views     consideied,     and     result 
reached  is  a  fair  one. 

I  believe  we  should  give  this  approach 
a  chance  to  work,  and  hope  that  the 
House  agrees. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  lie  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  ReidI. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  centleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3400,  a  bill  re- 
quiring the  administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  to  prescribe  and 
amend  standards  and  rules  for  the  meas- 
urement, control  and  abatement  of  air- 
craft noi.se  and  sonic  boom. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is 
a  small  but  an  important  step  forward. 
There  is  no  question  but  what  we  must 
do  significantly  more  to  reduce  aircraft 
noi.se,  aircraft  .soot,  and  to  provide  some 
relief  to  many  families  who  find  it  dif- 
ficult either  to  sleep  or  to  watch  televi- 
sion or  even  to  go  out  on  their  front  porch 
and  have  a  quiet  conversation. 

My  district  in  Westchester  County, 
N.Y.^  is  very  close  to  two  of  the  largest 
and  busiest  airports  in  the  Nation — La- 
Guardia  and  Kennedy— and  the  noise 
problem  in  certain  communities  on  the 
approaches  to  these  airports  is  ver>  .seri- 
ous. While  I  have  been  instrumental  in 
alleviating  the  difficulty  to  a  certain  de- 
gree by  working  out  an  alternate  ap- 
proach pattern  with  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  the  problem  is  by  no 
means  solved. 

In  1966  and  again  in  1967. 1  introduced 
legislation  similar  to  the  bill  before  us 
today,  the  principal  change  being  that 
the  original  measures  merely  authorized 
the  FAA  to  prescribe  such  nrles  while 
the  present  bill  requires  liim  to  do  so. 
Specifically.  H.R.  3400,  as  amended,  re- 
quires the  FAA  Administrator  to  pre- 
.scribe  and  amend  standards  lor  the 
measurement  of  aircraft  noise  and  sonic 
boom,  and  to  prescribe  and  amend  any 
necessary  rules  and  regulations  to  pro- 
vide for  their  control  and  abatement. 
The  Administrator  is  directed  to  use  the 
certification  procedure  as  one  means  of 
applying  these  iniles,  regulations,  and 
standards. 

H.R.  3400  takes  a  step  toward  com- 
ing to  grips  with  a  problem  that  has  long 
been  discussed  but  infifquently  acted 
upon.  The  responsibility  for  aircraft 
noise  abatement  mtist  be  borne  by  the 
carriers  and  the  airport  operators  but 
the  FAA  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation must  see  to  it  that  they  act 
on  that  responsibility.  In  addition,  what- 
ever we  do.  I  believe  it  is  equally  vital 
that  we  do  so  fully  consistent  with  air- 
craft safety. 

Reduction  of  aircraft  noise  at  its 
source,  which  is  the  intent  of  this  leg- 
islation, cuts  across  the  three  !X)ssible 
solutions  to  the  noise  problem  which 
seem  most  feasible;  First  new  or  modi- 
fied engine  and  airframe  designs  to 
achieve  a  quieter  aircraft;  second,  spe- 
cial fiight  operating  techniques  and  pro- 
cedures; and  third  land-use  planning  for 
airports  consistent  with  low  noise  objec- 
tives. 

Regrettably,  quiet  will  not  be  achieved 
instantly,  and  in  the  case  of  New  York, 
may  be  even  further  delayed  if  a  fourth 


jetix)rt  is  not  built  very  soon,  preferably 
to  the  west  of  the  main  north-south  cor- 
ridor. But  every  appropriate  action  must 
be  taken  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
work  with  aircraft  designers,  airport  op- 
erators and  municipal  officials  to  pro- 
vide such  relief  as  is  now  possible,  con- 
sistent with  air  safety. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  iMr.  PucinskiI. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
veiy  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation,  and  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  IMr. 
Staggers],  for  working  this  legislation 
through  his  committee  and  presenting  it 
to  the  House  today  for  final  action.  I 
hope  the  other  body  will  not  hesitate  in 
approving  this  legislation  so  that  this 
Nation  can  get  on  with  the  job  of  deal- 
ing with  one  of  our  newest  problems,  the 
horrible  noise  generated  by  jet  aircraft 
in  the  vicinity  of  airports. 

I  am  extremely  proud  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  legislation  and  I  am  happy 
that  we  have  been  able  to  arouse  suffi- 
cient interest  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  affirmative  action 
to  deal  with  this  problem. 

This  legislation  uives  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  authority  to  prescribe 
standards  for  measuring  aircraft  noise 
and  sonic  booms  and  to  establish  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  find 
necessary  for  the  control  and  abatement 
of  excessive  jet  noise  and  sonic  booms. 
This  is  landmark  legislation. 
It  not  only  gives  the  Secretary  the 
right  to  establish  these  tolerable  stand- 
ards, but  it  al.so  gives  him  the  right  to 
refuse  to  certificate  the  future  genera- 
tion of  aircraft  unless  they  are  so  de- 
signed and  powered  by  ensrines  which 
will  produce  no  more  noise  than  the  tol- 
erable standards  established  by  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  this  House  to 
understand  the  historic  step  that  we  are 
taking  here  today  and  I  hope  that  this 
legislation  will  be  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved. 

My  own  studies  show  that  the  lives  of 
more  than  20  million  Americans  living 
in  the  proximity  of  jet  aiiT>orts  have  been 
very  seriously  affected  with  the  advent 
of  our  jet  age. 

There  are  more  than  3  million  people 
in  the  Chicago  area  alone  who  live  in 
the  immediate  proximity  of  O'Hare 
Field  which  lies  in  the  shadow  of  my 
di.strict.  and  whose  daily  lives  have  been 
fantastically  altered  by  the  growing 
problem  of  jet  noi.se. 

O'Hare  Field  is  the  world's  busiest 
airfield  and  handles  more  than  2.500 
operatioas  ever>'  24  hours.  When  wind 
conditions  require  excessive  use  of  the 
east-west  runways  at  O'Hare  Field,  my 
constituents  endure  an  unbearable  noise 
level  for  hours  at  a  time  becau.se  of  the 
arriving  or  departing  jets.  Frequently 
when  wind  conditions  demand  departure 
on  the  east-bound  runways,  thou.sands 
of  my  constituents  are  aroused  from 
their  sleep  by  jets  taking  off  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night. 

There  is  no  question  that  my  own  con- 
.stituents  and  the  rest  of  the  20  million 
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Americans  who  have  been  so  adversely 
affected  by  jet  noise  are  entitled  to 
meaningful  relief.  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion. If  it  is  properly  and  sincerely  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, can  provide  a  great  deal  of 
help  to  the  American  people. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
heretofore,  certification  of  aircraft  de- 
pended only  on  its  air  worthiness  and 
safety  standards.  We  are  today  introduc- 
ing a  whole  new  dimension  which  engi- 
neers and  manufacturers  of  future  air- 
craft will  have  to  meet  before  they  can 
have  the  aircraft  certificated  for  oper- 
ation within  the  United  States.  This  new 
dimension  is  the  problem  of  jet  noise 
and  sonic  booms. 

I  have  predicted  here  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  time  and  again  that  unless  we 
do  something  now  about  jet  noise  and 
sonic  booms  before  they  get  out  of  hand 
the  conquences  will  be  disastrous  to 
America.  We  need  only  look  at  the  havoc 
and  costly  damage  wreaked  upon  the  Air 
Force  Academy  last  week  when  a  super- 
Jet  caused  a  sonic  boom  over  the  Acad- 
emy to  get  an  example  of  things  to  come 
if  we  do  not  now  address  ourselves  to  the 
future  problem  of  sonic  booms  when  the 
supersonic  transport  becomes  opera- 
tional in  the  United  States. 

I  have  legislation  pending  which  would 
limit  supersonic  aircraft  operations  over 
the  continental  United  States  at  such 
speeds  which  will  not  produce  sonic 
booms  in  excess  of  1.5  pounds  overpres- 
sure per  square  foot  at  ground  level. 

My  own  extensive  studies  show  that 
while  sonic  booms  of  less  than  15  pouiids 
overpressui'e  per  square  foot  are  trouble- 
some, they  do  not  produce  either  physi- 
cal damage  or  psychological  damage  to 
human  beings  and  animals  in  their  wake. 

But  my  studies  clearly  show  that  any- 
thing over  1  5  pounds  overpressure  per 
square  foot  does  create  serious  problems 
both  to  human  beings,  animals,  livestock. 
and  physical  properties.  I  hope  the  Sec- 
retarj-.  under  the  powers  being  granted 
him  in  this  bill,  will  institute  a  national 
policy  forbidding  flights  of  supersonic 
aircraft  over  our  Nation  at  speeds  which 
produce  sonic  booms  in  excess  of  1.5 
po'onds  overpressure  per  square  foot. 

More  important,  it  is  my  hope  the  Sec- 
retary- will  announce  his  intentions  now 
so  that  the  designers  and  manufacturers 
of  supersonic  aircraft  both  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  in  other  nations  of  the 
world,  will  be  put  on  notice  that  if  they 
fail  to  develop  an  air  foil  and  powerplant 
which  will  produce  no  more  than  1.5 
pounds  overpressure  per  square  foot  at 
supersonic  speeds,  they  risk  the  pros- 
pect of  not  having  their  aircraft  ap- 
proved for  supersonic  operations  within 
the  continental  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  consider  this  one  of 
the  most  important  environmental  health 
bills  to  come  before  this  Congress.  The 
problem  of  jet  noise  has  deeply  and 
seriously  had  adverse  effects  on  a  vast 
segment  of  our  population. 

This  is  an  international  problem  and 
I  am  pleased  that  the  United  States  is 
leading  the  way  by  sponsoring  the  legis- 
lation here  before  us  today. 

Last  year  I  had  the  privilege  of  sitting 
in  on  the  First  International  Conference 
on  Jet  Noise,  held  in  London,  England. 


Twenty-six  major  nations  of  the  world 
sent  delegates  to  this  very  important 
conference.  These  delegates  were  the 
most  knowledgeable  scientists  and  engi- 
neers versed  in  the  problems  of  aircraft 
operations  and  jet  noise.  One  of  the  most 
encouraging  aspects  of  this  international 
conference  was  the  number  of  represent- 
atives of  aircraft  manufacturers  who  at- 
tended the  conference  and  actively  par- 
ticipated in  trying  to  find  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  excessive  jet  noise  and  sonic 
booms. 

It  was  out  of  this  international  con- 
ference that  the  bill  which  we  are  today 
considering  emerged. 

The  most  significant  single  recommen- 
dation made  unanimously  by  all  the  na- 
tions participating  was  that  each  nation 
adopt  rules  and  regulations  which  would 
permit  the  denial  of  certification  to  a  jet 
aircraft  which  generates  noise  in  excess 
of  the  established  tolerable  standards. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  impress  too 
much  on  my  colleagues  the  importance 
of  this  legislation.  It  reflects  not  only  the 
best  judgment  of  our  own  experts  in  this 
field,  but  it  refiects  also  the  judgment  of 
the  leading  experts  of  the  world. 

I  hope  that  we  in  this  Chamber  will 
adopt  this  legislation  overwhelmingly 
and  I  hope  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
will  move  swiftly  to  adopt  the  same 
standards  so  that  American  aircraft  op- 
erating within  the  United  States  and  fly- 
ing in  and  out  of  foreign  airports  as  well 
as  all  foreign  aircraft,  will  be  on  notice 
that  the  next  generation  of  aircraft  to 
come  off  the  production  lines  must  meet 
the  minimum  noise  standards. 

This  legislation  also  enpowers  the  Sec- 
retary to  order  a  retrofltting  of  existing 
jet  aircraft  if  and  when  the  powerplant 
manufacturers  score  a  significant  break- 
through in  producing  an  engine  that  will 
substantially  reduce  noise  at  both  takeoff 
and  landing. 

A  tremendous  effort  is  now  being  made 
by  the  big  jet  engine  manufacturers  in 
this  country'  and  abroad.  It  is  my  hope 
that  they  will  be  able  to  redesign  the 
powerplant  in  a  manner  that  will  sub- 
stantially reduce  both  the  takeoff  noise 
and  also  the  afterburner  whine  which  is 
so  troublesome  to  entire  communities 
when  a  jet  aircraft  Is  in  its  final  landing 
approach. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  proposed  that 
the  airlines  be  given  a  total  tax  credit  for 
every  penny  they  spend  on  replacing 
existing  powerplants  with  new  power- 
plants  which  produce  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  noise  just  as  soon  as  such  a 
powerplant  is  developed  and  becomes 
operational. 

I  want  to  give  aircraft  companies  the 
widest  incentive  to  replace  their  existing 
powerplants  as  quickly  as  possible  once 
a  more  quiet  engine  is  developed  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  propose  the  total 
tax  credit  approach  so  that  the  retro- 
fitting programs  would  not  cost  the  air- 
lines anything  but  would  bring  substan- 
tial relief  to  oiu-  citizenry  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  before  us 
and  I  am  proud  of  the  contribution  that 
I  personally  made  to  the  discussions  in 
London  at  the  international  conference 
there.  There  are  many  of  us  in  this  Con- 


gress who  have  fought  this  problem  of 
jet  noise  for  a  long  time  and  we  have 
tried  time  and  again  to  impress  upon  our 
colleagues  the  unbearable  hardships 
being  suffered  by  our  constituents  who 
live  in  the  proximity  of  major  jet  air- 
fields. 

The  fact  that  we  have  this  legi.slation 
before  us  today  and  will  take  final  action 
on  its  f>assage  is  a  great  tribute  to  our 
perseverence.  I  do  hope  our  colleagues 
will  support  us  in  this  very  important 
effort. 

When  I  first  began  talking  about  ex- 
cessive jet  noise  at  O'Hare  Field.  I  was 
a  sort  of  lonely  voice  in  the  forest,  be- 
cause this  problem  did  not  affect  many 
communities  in  America.  With  the  ad- 
vent of  jets  all  over  the  counti-y  today, 
I  may  say  that  every  major  airfield  is 
affected  by  jet  noise. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  more  than 
20  million  people  in  this  coimtry  will 
benefit  from  this  legislation  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  TenzerI. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3400.  a  bill  to  authorize 
aircraft  noise  abatement  regulation. 

Since  I  came  to  the  Congre.'^s  in  Janu- 
ary 1965.  I  was  glad  to  join  those  called 
for  effective  Federal  regulations  and 
standards  to  reduce  aircraft  noise  and 
bring  relief  to  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  live  in  the  shadow  of  the  Nation's 
airports. 

In  the  beginning  I  was  told  that  I  was 
"beating  a  dead  horse" — that  nothing 
could  be  done  about  jet  noise — and  that 
in  any  event,  it  was  a  local  problem. 

During  the  89th  Congress,  I  addressed 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  on  this  sub- 
ject more  than  20  times.  I  sponsored  a 
number  of  bills  to  accelerate  research 
activities  in  reducing  jet  noise  and  pro- 
viding administrative  regulatory  power 
to  require  the  airlines  to  install  quieter 
engines. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation  which  marks  an  important 
first  step  toward  bringing  some  relief 
from  aircraft  noise. 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  FAA  to  establish  minimum 
aircraft  noise  standards.  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the 
Administrator  may  now  set  realistic 
standards  and  apply  them  in  issuing  or 
revoking  flight  certificates  imder  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act. 

Jet  noise  affects  the  daily  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans — It  disrupts  outdoor 
activities,  it  annoys  children  in  the  class- 
rooms and  those  attending  houses  of 
worship,  it  affects  the  health  of  those 
exposed  to  the  constant  noise  of  aircraft, 
and  it  disrupts  the  sleep  of  those  who 
live  near  the  Nation's  airports. 

Jet  noise  has  also  resulted  in  hundreds 
of  lawsuits  against  airport  operators,  air- 
lines, and  mimicipalltles  operating  air- 
ports— lawsuits  asking  millions  of  dollars 
in  damages  resulting  from  jet  noise. 

By  Its  very  nature,  jet  noise  is  a  na- 
tional problem.  The  courts  have  struck 
down  local  ordinances  prohibiting  air- 
craft from  flying  below  specified  levels  or 
from  exceeding  certain  noise  levels. 

In  August  of  1965, 1  wrote  to  the  Presi- 


dent recommending  the  appointment  of 
a  Presidential  Commission  to  study  air- 
craft noise  and  recommend  executive 
and  legislative  action  to  curb  this  prob- 
lem. In  February  1966.  in  his  transporta- 
tion message  to  the  Congress.  President 
Johnson  recognized  jet  noise  as  a  na- 
tional problem  and  appointed  a  special 
White  House  task  force  to  frame  an 
action  program  to  attack  this  problem. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  that  task 
force  and  the  comprehensive  study  of 
aircraft  noise  and  the  work  of  the 
Honorable  Harley  O.  Staggers,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  the  Honorable  Samuel  N. 
Friedel,  chairman  of  the  sut)committee 
which  conducted  the  hearings  and  all 
the  Members  of  their  respective  com- 
mittees, the  legislation  before  the  House 
today  was  proposed. 

There  are  many  facets  to  the  noise 
problem.  We  need : 

First.  Accelerated  research  to  produce 
a  quieter  jet  engine  to  reduce  aircraft 
noise  at  its  source. 

Second.  A  revitalized  program  of  air- 
port planning  to  reduce  noise  over 
densely  populated  areas.  We  should  study 
the  possibility  of  diverting  general  avia- 
tion aircraft  cargo,  executive  and  non- 
commercial flights — to  general  aviation 
airfields. 

Third.  Programs  to  encourage  local 
governments  to  develop  improved  land 
use  planning  techniques  and  to  encour- 
age local  governments  to  acquire  unde- 
veloped land  near  airfields  to  be  used  for 
light  industry  or  open  space  purposes. 

Fourth.  A  study  of  existing  airport 
conditions  and  procedures  with  recom- 
mendations for  constructing  new  run- 
ways to  alleviate  noise. 

H.R.  3400  is  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant step  in  combatting  the  noise 
problem.  For  some  time  now.  I  have  been 
convinced  that  we  already  possess  the 
technical  skills  to  produce  a  quieter  jet 
engine  which  would  significantly  reduce 
aircraft  noise  at  the  source. 

NASA  has  been  working  on  a  research 
model  for  a  quiet  jet  engine  but  until 
now,  there  has  been  no  Federal  authority 
to  require  the  use  of  such  a  quieter  en- 
gine if  developed. 

Under  H.R.  3400  the  Administrator  of 
the  FAA  in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  can  establish 
standards  and  require  the  reduction  of 
noise  where  technically  possible. 

The  legislation  recognizes  that  air 
safety  must  be  assigned  a  higher  priority 
than  noise  abatement,  but  we  can  make 
substantial  progress  without  sacrificing 
safety. 

H.R.  3400  also  recognizes  that  we 
will  need  Federal  standards  to  control 
sonic  boom.  As  one  who  has  called  for 
postponement  of  the  development  of  the 
supersonic  transport,  I  believe  we  must 
solve  the  sonic  boom  problem  before 
we  spend  billions  of  dollars  to  place  a 
supersonic  aircraft  in  operation. 

I  have  not  been  given  the  answer  to 
my  question  "what  would  happen  if  a 
sonic  boom  struck  a  ship  at  sea?"  I  have 
not  been  satisfied  that  we  should  con- 
struct an  SST  to  fiy  only  over  water. 

H.R.    3400   will   provide   us   with   the 


safeguards  we  need  if  and  when  super- 
sonic aircraft  become  operational, 
whether  built  domestically  or  abroad,  if 
such  aircraft  does  not  meet  the  standards 
set. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  Hou.se  to  support  H  R.  3400.  Many 
more  congressional  districts  in  the 
United  States  will  .soon  know  the  prob- 
lem of  jet  noise.  As  smaller  jets  are 
produced,  additional  airfields  will  .service 
jet  aircraft.  We  have  an  obligation  to 
act  now  to  protect  the  public  from  this 
menace. 

I  include  at  this  point  a  list  of  my 
prior  -statements  on  aiicraft  noise,  to- 
gether witli  views  furnished  to  me  by 
the  Airport  Operators  Council  on  the 
importance  of  pa.ssing  H.R.  3400: 

January  6.  1965:  Introduced  H  R.  2086  to 
control  aircraJt  noise  and  aircraft  pollution. 

May  6,  1965:  Introduced  H.R.  7981  to  au- 
thorize jet  noise  research. 

May  6,  1965:  Introduced  H.R.  7982  to  reg- 
ulate aircraft  noise. 

May  6.  1965:  'Aircraft  Noise  Abatement." 
Congressional  Record,  volume  111,  part  7, 
page  9701. 

May  13,  1965:  Jet  Noise — Opens  the  Flood- 
gates of  Litigation,"  dally  Record,  page 
A2377 

May  20.  1965  "Mnre  on  Jet  Noise:  NASA 
Conference.  '  daily  Record,  page  A2533. 

May  27.  1965:  "More  on  Jet  Noise^Part 
IV — NASA  Research  Program,"  dally  Record, 
page  A2718. 

June  10.  1965:  "More  on  Jet  Noise — Fart 
V — FAA  Aircraft  Noise  Symposium,"  dally 
Record,  page  A3037. 

July  8  1965:  'Jet  Noise— Part  VI— Haz- 
ard to  the  Nation's  Health,"  dally  Record, 
page  A3630 

August  12.  1965:  "More  on  Jet  Noise — Part 
■VII — Report  on  Noise  Forum,"  Congressional 
Record,  volume  111,  part  15,  page  20398. 

August  30.  1965:  "More  on  Jet  Noise— Part 
VIII — Novel  Test  Over  Long  Island  and  Cor- 
respondence 'VVlth  the  President."  Congres- 
sioN.^L  Record,  vohime  111,  part  16,  page 
22277. 

September  15.  1965:  "The  Latest  on  Jet 
Noise — Part  IX,"  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 111,  part  18,  page  24020. 

March  3,  1966:  "President  Recognizes  Jet 
Noise  Problem,"  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 112,  part  1,  pages  810-811. 

March  21.  1966:  "President  Johnson  Acts 
on  Congressman  Tenzer's  Jet  Noise  Plea," 
Congressional  Record,  volume  112.  part  5, 
pages  6420-6421. 

May  3.  1966:  "Debate  on  NASA  Appropria- 
tion." Congressional  Record,  volume  112. 
part  8.  pages  9679-9686. 

July  12.  1966:  "Jet  Noise:  A  Plea  for  Bi- 
partisan Support."  Congressional  Record, 
volume  112,  part  12.  page  15392. 

August  8.  1966:  "Jet  Noise"  Melay  the 
Supersonic  Transport),  dallv  Record,  page 
A4163 

August  24  1966:  "Debate  on  Department 
of  Transportation,"  Congressional  Record. 
volume  112,  part  15.  page  20396. 

August  30.  1966:  "Debate  on  Office  of  Noise 
Control."  Congressional  Record,  volume  112, 
part  16,  page  21241. 

October  3.  1966:  "Supersonic  Transport," 
Congressional  Record,  volume  112.  part  18. 
page  24853. 

January  10.  1967:  Introduced  H.R.  1398  to 
regulate  aircraft  noise. 

April  13.  1967:  "Jet  Noise:  The  Fight  Has 
Just  Begun."  Congressional  Record,  volume 
113.  part  7,  page  9116. 

June  7.  1967:  "President's  Science  Advisor 
Calls  for  Noise  Abatement  Legislation," 
Congressional  Record,  volume  113.  part  11, 
page  14933. 

July  11,  1967:  "Executive  Branch  Must  Act 


on  Aircraft  Noise  .Abatement."  Congressional 
Record,  volume  113,  part  14.  page  18261. 

July  18.  1967:  "Debate  un  Jet  Noise  and  the 
Supersonic  Transport."  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  113.  part  14.  page  19265. 

July  27.  1967'  "Air  Safety  and  Noise  Abate- 
ment." Congressional  Record,  volume  113. 
part  15.  pages  20575-20576. 

August  18.  1967:  "End  Delay  on  Noise 
Abatement  Legislation."  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  113,  part  17,  page  22947. 

The  Airport  Operators  Council  Interna- 
tional, representing  local  public  bodies 
which  own  and  operate  those  US.  civil  air- 
ports which  enplane  over  85':  of  domestic 
.scheduled  airline  passenger  traffic,  strongly 
supports  prompt  enactment  of  HR.  3400  as 
amended 

Enactment  of  this  bill,  as  reported  to  the 
full  House  by  the  Committee  on  Intertitate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  is  required  in  the 
public  interest  to  make  possible  a  tolerable 
environment  for  all  U.S.  citizens  and  to  .is- 
sure  an  orderly  growth  of  aviation.  Its  spe- 
cific purpose  is  to  afford  relief  and  protec- 
tion to  the  public  from  unnecesfary  aircraft 
noise  and  sonic  boom. 

H.R.  3400  would  require  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administralion 
to  prescribe  and  amend  standards,  rules  and 
regulations  to  control  and  abate  aircraft 
noise  and  sonic  boom  and  to  apply  such 
rules  and  regulations  in  air  carrier  and  air- 
craft frame  and  engine  manufacturers'  cer- 
tificates authorized  by  Title  VI  of  tlie  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958.  Such  .action  is 
necessary  for  as  long  as  there  is  no  control 
over  the  source  of  the  noise — the  engine  and 
the  alrcraft^there  can  be  no  resolution  of 
the  problem  of  the  amount  of  noise  an  air- 
craft can  create  over  populated  areas.  Only 
the  Federal  government  can  provide  the  in- 
centive and  authority  to  require  reduction 
of  aircraft  noise  by  the  development  and 
promulgation  of  national  noise  standards, 
rules  and  regulations  and  their  .ipplication 
to  all  aircraft  through  the  certification 
process. 

The  only  effective  way  to  resolve  the  noise 
problem  with  present  aircraft  Is  to  provide 
the  Federal  government  with  the  authority 
(through  enactment  of  H.R.  3400)  to  insure 
that  avatluble  technology  to  reduce  noise  of 
present  aircraft  is  uniformly  required  to  be 
used  by  all  airlines  and  airframe  manufac- 
turers. The  aircraft  manufacturers.  FAA  and 
NASA  all  state  that  significant  reductions 
In  noise  are  achievable  now  by  sound  insu- 
lation modifications  to  current  Jet  engines. 

The  only  effective  way  to  insure  that  fu- 
ture aircraft  are  designed  and  built  to  be 
more  compatible  u-ith  our  urban  airport  en- 
vironments is  to  provide  the  Federal  govern- 
ment with  the  authority  ( through  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  34001  to  require  that  such 
aircraft  be  built  In  conformance  with  those 
noise  levels  which  will  be  specified  by  the 
Federal  government. 

Passage  of  this  bill  is  not  intended  to.  nor 
will  it.  degradate  flight  safety  In  any  way. 
The  Administrator  is  required  by  HR.  3400 
to  Insure  that  any  noise  or  sonic  boom  con- 
trol or  abatement  rule  or  regulation 
"•.  .  .  Is  consistent  with  the  highest  degree 
of  safety  In  air  commerce  or  air  trarlepor- 
latlon  .  .  ." 

While  continuing  to  insure  the  utmost 
safety  in  air  commerce,  the  U.S.  Members 
of  the  Airport  Operators  Council  Interna- 
tional heartily  support  this  legislation  which 
will,  for  the  first  time,  help  insure  a  more 
tolerable  environment  for  all   U.S.  citizens. 

Mr.  STAGGEFIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  in  the  "well 
for  the  work  that  he  has  done  on  this 
kind  of  legislation.  I  know  that  he  has 
come  to  me  many  times,  as  have  other 
Members  of  the  Consress,  to  sfieak  about 
this  matter.  The  fact  is  there  were  20 
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companion  bills  introduced,  most  of 
them  identical  witli  the  bill  now  before 
the  House. 

Mr.  Tenzer  had  one  that  was  some- 
what difTerent  upon  which  he  came  be- 
fore the  committee  to  testify. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [  Mr. 
KErrnl. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3400,  the  aircraft  noise 
abatement  bill.  Many  of  the  music  lovers 
In  the  Nation's  Capital  may  fondly  recall 
the  almost  pastoral  atmosphere  at  the 
Watergate  concerts  two  .summers  asto. 
At  that  time  most  of  the  airlines  had  been 
struck  and  therefore  permitted  one  to 
enjoy  a  Beethoven  symphony  or  a  Sousa 
march  with  little  or  no  interruption  from 
the  thunder  of  aircraft.  It  was  even 
rumored  that  the  conductors  became  so 
adept  that  they  would  synchronize  their 
pauses  or  rests  with  the  infrequently 
scheduled  takeoffs  and  landings  of  air- 
lines which  were  not  struck. 

Although  H.R.  3400  is  not  specifically 
desisned  to  bring  back  the  peace  and 
serenity  of  that  brief  interval  2  years 
ago  or  of  the  prejet  age — I  believe  that 
it  is  an  important  first  step  at  attacking 
the  problem  of  aircraft  noi.se  and  .sonic 
booms.  With  the  development  of  the 
SST,  and  with  other  advancements  in 
aeronautical  technology,  the  potential 
dangers  will  become  even  more  critical. 
The  futui'e  well-being  of  our  citizens,  and 
even  our  animals  and  buildings,  is  at 
stake. 

H.R.  3400  provides  a  very  constructive 
approach  to  developing  standards  and 
regulations  for  the  control  and  abate- 
ment of  aircraft  noise.  An  especially  de- 
sirable feature  of  the  bill  is  the  provision 
for  consultation  and  coordination  among 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies  in- 
volved in  research,  development,  and 
regulation. 

Significant  measures  have  already 
been  taken  in  my  own  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  Boston's  Logan  International 
Airport.  Thus  the  Massachusetts  Port 
Authority  and  I  share  the  belief  that 
H.R.  3400  can  be  an  effective  complement 
to  local  programs. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MacGregor]. 

Mr.  MacGRBGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation  to  authorize  aircraft  noise 
abatement  regulation. 

Last  July  I  introduced  a  bill  similar  to 
the  one  presently  under  consideration, 
and  in  November  I  testified  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  in  favor  of  legislation 
for  the  control  and  abatement  of  air- 
craft noise. 

I  support  this  legislation  because  of 
the  very  critical  nature  of  the  aircraft 
noise  pollution  problem  in  my  own  con- 
gressional district  and  In  adjacent 
Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul  areas.  We  have  in 
the  Twin  Cities  Metropolitan  population 
center  one  of  the  largest  and  busiest  air- 
ports In  the  Nation.  It  Is  also  one  of  the 
Nation's  15  noisiest  airports. 

It   is   clear   to   me,    from    the   great 


volume  of  correspondence  I  have  re- 
ceived on  this  problem  and  through 
firsthand  observation,  that  Congress  can 
no  longer  ignore  the  critical  problems 
which  noise  pollution  causes  in  metro- 
politan areas. 

The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  report  on  H.R.  3400  lists  as 
the  three  most  promising  ways  of  com- 
bating aircraft  noise  pollution: 

First,  new  or  modified  engine  and  air- 
craft designs; 

Second,  special  flight  operating  tech- 
niques and  procedures;  and 

Third,  planning  for  land  use  In  areas 
adjacent  to  airports  so  that  such  land 
use  will  be  most  compatible  with  air- 
craft operations. 

The  third  alternative  is  feasible  only 
in  cases  where  a  completely  new  airport 
is  to  t)e  built  far  from  residential  and 
business  districts,  or  where  the  existing 
aiiTwrt  is  currently  located  in  a  non- 
residential, nonbusine.ss  area.  Such  is  not 
the  case  with  the  Mlnneapolis-St.  Paul 
International  Airport.  It  is  located  ad- 
jacent to  a  densely  populated  residential 
area  and  near  business  districts  in 
Bloomington.  Richfield.  Edina.  St.  Louis 
Park.  Minneapolis,  and  St.  Paul.  Only 
very  limited  results  can  be  obtained  from 
control  of  land  use  around  the  Minne- 
apolis-St.  Paul  airport. 

However,  the  work  of  the  metropoli- 
tan airports  commission  of  Minnesota  is 
an  outstanding  example  of  what  can  be 
done  to  employ  special  flight  operating 
techniques  and  procedures  to  lessen  the 
effects  of  aircraft  noi.se  on  adjacent 
areas.  The  commission  has  been  consid- 
ering these  four  antinoise  measures: 
Rearrangement  of  airport  guidelines 
used  by  pilots;  a  new  section  in  the  pilot 
procedure  manual  spelling  out  the  re- 
quired altitudes  at  various  distances 
from  the  airport:  a  review  by  the  FAA 
of  departure  routes;  and  the  possibility 
of  installing  an  instrument  landing  sys- 
tem allowing  a  pilot  in  his  cockpit  to  de- 
termine how  high  his  plane  should  be  at 
various  intervals  during  landing  prepa- 
rations. 

The  legislation  currently  before  this 
House  is  aimed  at  combating  aircraft 
noise  pollution  by  striking  directly  at  its 
source,  the  design  and  operation  of  the 
aircraft  causing  noise.  Only  the  Federal 
Government  can  establish  and  enforce 
the  regulations  necessary  to  bring  about 
the  development  and  use  of  quieter  en- 
gines and  airframe  designs. 

In  March  of  this  year,  I  presented  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  the  statement  of 
Mayor  Stanley  W.  Olson  of  Richfield. 
Minn.  As  the  first  citizen  of  the  city  of 
Richfield,  which  borders  the  Minneap- 
olis-St.  Paul  International  Airport,  May- 
or Olson  made  the  following  request  of 
the  House: 

Please  take  a  positive  action  now  to  stop 
the  spread  of  blight  and  discomfort  caused 
by  a  geometric  Increase  In  airport  noise. 

I'm  certain  the  1.7  million  citizens  of  the 
Twin  Cities  metropolitan  area  surrounding 
the  airport  and  the  2.3  million  more  to  arrive 
during  the  next  33  years  will  Join  with  mil- 
lions elsewhere  In  thanking  you  for  favor- 
ably considering  effective  aircraft  noise 
abatement. 

We  cannot  now  ignore  that  request. 
Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  urge  adoption 


today  of  legislation  to  combat  aircraft 
noise  pollution,  I  hope  that  tlie  Congress 
will  take  action  this  year  on  the  proposal 
authored  by  Congressman  Frank  Bow 
and  by  me  to  provide  a  plan  for  private 
financing  in  the  development  of  the  su- 
personic transport  airplane.  This  air- 
craft promises  to  be  the  most  flagrant 
violator  of  peace  and  quiet  in  aviation 
liistoi-y  through  the  apparently  insoluble 
sonic  boom  problem.  I  camiot  see  how  the 
Congress  can  claim  to  be  acting  iii  a 
i-easonable  and  consistent  manner  when 
it  with  one  hand  advances  legislation  for 
aircraft  noise  abatement  regulation  and 
legislation  increasing  taxes  and  reduc- 
ing Federal  expenditures,  and  with  the 
other  hand  doles  out  huge  amounts  of 
Federal  money  for  development  of  the 
most  noisome  aircraft  in  history. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  constmie  to 
the     gentleman     from     Virginia     I  Mr. 

SCOTTl. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  tlie 
bill.  I  have  a  great  number  of  constitu- 
ents, below  Alexandria  in  the  Mount  Ver- 
non district,  who  write  me  from  time  to 
time  with  regard  to  the  noise  at  National 
Airport.  They  are  concerned  about  the 
noise  of  aircraft.  In  my  opinion,  this  bill 
that  will  help  relieve  the  situation  as 
well  as  similar  situations  throughout  the 
country'. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Addabbo]  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3400.  legislation  which 
is  long  overdue,  and  legislation  which  I 
have  long  advocated  and  was  among  the 
first  to  inti-oduce. 

For  many,  many  years,  even  prior  to 
the  advent  of  the  commercial  jet  air- 
plane, those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who 
represent  areas  in  which  large  airports 
are  located  have  sought  clarification  of 
the  responsibility  for  noise  abatement 
and  control  but  without  success.  Today 
we  at  long  last  have  the  opportunity  to 
affirm  Federal  responsibility  in  this  area 
and  to  empower  the  Administrator,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, to  act. 

The  harassed  citizens  who  live  in  the 
neighborhoods  of  these  large  airports 
have  suffered  for  years  and  their  com- 
plaints have  been  shifted  from  one 
agency  to  another,  city.  State,  and  Fed- 
ei'al.  never  receiving  any  satisfactory  an- 
swer. As  jets  came  into  service  and  com- 
mercial air  traffic  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds  the  situation  continued  to  worsen 
in  spite  of  efforts  to  work  out  landing 
and  takeoff  procedures  to  lessen  the  noise 
over  residential  communities.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  only  relief  that  we  can 
expect  is  in  the  development  of  a  quieter 
aircraft  engine — this  will  come  about 
when  we  can  say  to  the  aircraft  manu- 
facturers that  a  plane  must  meet  estab- 
lished noise  criteria  before  it  will  be  cer- 
tificated. The  bill  before  us  today  re- 
quires the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tor to  prescribe  such  criteria  and  to  take 
this  into  consideration  along  with  safety 
features  in  certificating  the  given  plane. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  one  of  the 
hardest  fights  in  which  I  have  engaged 
since  I  have  been  in  Congress.  It  was  in 
1962  that  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  was  directed, 
through  passage  of  a  House  resolution,  to 
look  tlioroughly  into  this  problem  of  air- 
craft iioise  and  the  area  of  respon.sibility 
for  regulation.  In  its  report,  resulting 
from  this  study,  the  committee  stated : 

Should  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administrator  to  promulgate  air  traffic 
rules  which  seek  to  alleviate  the  impact  of 
aircraft  noise  on  persons  and  property  on  the 
ground  be  found  by  him  to  be  inadequate,  he 
should  report  this  fact  to  the  Congress  and 
seek  whatever  additional  authority  is  neces- 
sary to  achieve  that  end. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  in  February 
1963.  The  situation  today  is  worse  than 
it  was  then — larger  jets  ai-e  in  operation, 
.stretchouts  and  SST  are  in  the  imme- 
diate future— we  must  act.  The  Presi- 
dent in  his  1966  transportation  message 
said: 

It  is  clear  that  we  must  embark  now  on 
a  concerted  effort  to  alleviate  the  problems  of 
aircraft  noise. 

Of  course.  I  do  not  imply  that  nothing 
lias  been  done  in  the  interim,  because  I 
know  that  research  into  the  problem  has 
been  underway  for  some  years,  and  I 
have  always  supported  .such  research  and 
the  funding  for  same.  However,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  this  program  has  not  been 
given  the  priority  it  deserves.  The  one 
essential  incentive  to  find  the  answer,  I 
believe,  is  the  establishment  of  a  maxi- 
mum noise  level  which  will  be  tolerated 
or  approved  in  the  certification  of  the 
aircraft,  and  this  maximum  mu.st  be  low^ 
enough  to  make  life  livable  for  the  peo- 
ple living  in  the  communities  near  our 
Nation's  airports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  not  going  to  end  the  noise  prob- 
lem, but  it  is  an  essential  first  .step  in  this 
direction.  We  must  insure  that  as  our 
technology  brings  about  improvements 
in  the  noise  level  of  aircraft  that  these 
improvements  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
planes  that  serve  the  fiying  public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few-  years  ago  there 
were  only  a  few  of  us  who  were  experienc- 
ing the  problems  of  jet  aiiTraft  noise, 
those  of  us  who  had  the  Nation's  largest 
airports  in  our  district — I  am  sure  that 
all  my  colleagues  know  that  John  P. 
Kennedy  International  Airport  is  located 
in  my  congressional  district — today  more 
than  150  airports  have  jet  .service  and  it 
is  expected  that  nearly  350  airports  will 
have  jet  service  by  1970.  We  can  readily 
see  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  any  city  or 
town  with  commercial  air  transportation 
will  have  jet  transportation — this  simply 
by  reason  of  the  rapid  conversion  to  jet 
service  by  the  airlines. 

So.  I  say  to  my  colleagues  who  may  not 
have  the  problem  today,  you  must  join 
us  in  the  passage  of  this  legislation — it 
could  well  help  you  and  your  con- 
stitutents  avoid  many  "headaches"  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  stated,  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  is  only  the  first 
step.  There  are  many  areas  of  this  com- 
plex problem  which  require  our  atten- 
tion, and  I  pledge  my  continuing  efforts 
in  the  fight  to  bring  to  my  constituents 


and  to  every  American  the  right  to  enjoy 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  in  his  home  to 
which  he  is  entitled  and  to  which  he  has 
evei-y  right  to  expect.  We  must  insure 
that  the  clergy  may  give  uninterrupted 
sermons  in  places  of  worship  and  that  the 
teachers  in  the  classrooms  may  t:ive  un- 
interrupted lessons  to  our  children. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  the  aiicraft  noise  and  .sonic 
boom  control  abatement  bill.  Air- 
craft noi.se  is  the  neglected  child 
among  environmental  problems  in  tlie 
United  States.  Perhaps  the  neglect  is  due 
to  the  relatively  small  number  of  indi- 
viduals adversely  affected  by  the  prob- 
lem at  the  present  time.  How-evor,  when 
consideration  is  given  future  prospects, 
one  realizes  we  cannot  lepeat  the  disas- 
trous cour.se  of  action  we  undertook  in 
allowing  air  and  water  pollution  to  con- 
tinue unchecked  for  years  and  years.  In 
my  own  area,  at  Newai'k  Airport,  the 
number  of  commercial  flights  arriving 
and  leaving  each  day  has  increased  by 
64  percent  over  the  last  10  years.  Larger 
and  more  powerful  planes  are  already 
on  the  drawing  board.  Hugh  jetliners, 
now  in  the  planning  stage,  such  as  Boe- 
ing's 747,  and  the  super.sonic  transport, 
will  be  in  regular  .service  in  the  1970's. 
The  SST.  as  one  example,  will  utilize 
three  times  as  much  l!iru.st  per  pa,s.sen- 
;;er  as  subsonic  aircraft  and  the  nol.se 
nuisance  increa.ses  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  daily  thrust  at  an  aii'port  lo- 
cation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  experts  testify  that  a 
very  loud  noise  measuring  160  decibels 
wili  break  a  human  being's  ear  drum.  Al- 
ready, jet  ongines  and  afterburners  dis- 
charge up  to  140  decibels  of  .sound.  A  nor- 
mal individual  can  experience  tempo- 
raiT  liearing  damage  when  noise  is  at  a 
level  of  100  to  120  decibels,  and  frequent 
exposure  to  such  noise  will  result  in  per- 
manent damage  to  the  sense  of  hearing. 
Moreover,  anyone  wlio  has  flown  or  even 
visited  a  large  airport,  ought  to  be  aware 
of  the  obvious  di.scomfort  to  people  liv- 
ing in  close  proximity  to  such  installa- 
tions. 

Effective  initiative  for  eventually  solv- 
ing the  jiroblcm  of  aircraft  noi.se  must 
come  primarily  from  a  source  not  com- 
promised by  economic  interests  wiiich 
conflict  with  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
Under  such  criteria,  both  industry  and 
local  government  are  disqualified.  There 
is  only  one  source — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Of  course,  the  Federal  Government  al- 
ready has  assumed  responsibility  for 
many  aspects  of  aircraft  noise  abate- 
ment including  controls  over  air  traffic 
and  flight  patterns.  However,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  these  efforts,  while  com- 
mendable, have  proved  inadequate  to 
solve  the  problem. 

The  bill  before  as  today  would  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, in  addition  to  normal  air  worthi- 
ness tests,  to  certify  aircraft  on  the  basis 
of  uniform  noise  control  standards.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  when  aircraft  manu- 
facturers are  compelled  to  cut  noi.se 
levels,  they  will  find  a  way  to  do  so.  Mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  are  spent 
each  year  developing  new,  faster,  and 
more  luxurious  planes.  If  only  a  portion 
of  the  industry's  available  pool  of  scien- 


tific talent  and  technical  know-how  were 
devoted  to  noise  abatement,  the  prob- 
lem would  undoubtedly  be  alleviated  in 
.short  order. 

I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  3400  in  order 
to  make  po.ssible  a  more  tolerable  en- 
\ ironment  for  all  citizens. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  Member  of  Congress,  who  has 
pioneered  in  the  intioduction  of  various 
legislative  remedies  for  the  jet  noise 
problem,  I  strongly  supjxirt  the  pas- 
sage today  of  H.R.  3400,  which  I  cospon- 
sored. 

I  represent  an  area,  which  encompasses 
the  Los  Angeles  International  Aiiiiort. 
that  has  been  directly  affected  by  air 
noise  pollution.  On  March  19,  1968,  I, 
along  with  loprosentatives  of  the  Ingle- 
wood  Unified  School  Di.strict,  te.stified 
t)efore  Chairman  Preiiiel's  Tran.spoita- 
tion  and  Aeionautics  Subcommittee  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  m  favor  of  H  R.  3400.  At  tliat 
time  we  presented  .studies  proving  that 
the  schoolchild  of  our  community  loses 
up  to  50  i>ercent  of  his  class  in.^tiuction 
time  Ijecau.sc  of  jet  noise.  To  combat  tliis 
specific  problem.  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
11073  amending  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
to  provide  Federal  financial  as.sistance 
for  noise  abatement  with  lesjject  to 
.schools  located  near  public  airports.  The 
bill  would  allow  local  school  districts  to 
soundproof  present  classroom  sti-uctures, 
and  include  soundproofing  in  new  school- 
buildines.  This  propasal  is  ju.st  one  of  a 
.series  of  steps  I  have  taken  to  .■^olvc  the 
jet  noise  problem.  Tlie  substance  of  my 
other  two  bills.  H.R.  13372  and  H  R. 
8309  is  included  in  H  R.  3400  H.R.  :i400 
gives  the  Admimstrator  of  the  Pederal 
Aviation  Administration,  after  con.sulta- 
tion  with  the  Secretary  of  Tran.sjiorta- 
tion.  the  authority  to  presciibe  standards 
for  the  mea.surement  of  aircraft  noise  and 
sonic  boooms  and  prescribe  any  rules  and 
regulations  neces.sary  to  provide  for  their 
control  and  abatement  H.R.  3400  al.so 
allows  the  Administrator  to  modify  or 
susijend  any  ceiiificate  authorized  by  ti- 
tle VI  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 
I  have  also  been  a  consistent  supporter  of 
both  NASA  and  FAA  authorizations  that 
included  funds  to  combat  jet  noise. 

After  this  legislation  is  accepted  by 
both  Hou.ses  and  signed  by  the  President. 
I  hope  that  the  designated  authorities 
will  move  very  cniickly  to  initiate  the 
study  and  apply  the  necessary  standards, 

I  feel  that  while  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  tliis  vital  area,  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
local  city  officials,  local  boards  of  edu- 
cation, and  airport  administrators  w^ho 
are  working  toward  a  solution  of  the  jet 
noise  problem. 

I  hope  we  can  all  continue  to  work  to- 
gether, above  {partisanship  and  personal 
political  gain,  to  solve  this  very  serious 
liroblem  threatening  our  metroix»litan 
areas. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3400. 
to  require  aircraft  noise  abatement  reg- 
ulations, and  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  committee,  in  its  wisdom, 
strengthened  the  provisions  so  that  such 
regulations  would  be  required,  not  sim- 
ply authorized.  Action  is  Jong  overdue 
in  this  field,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  urgent  need  for  regulations  de- 
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mands  speedy  ewitlon  on  the  part  of  the 
Administrator  of  Federal  Aviation  just 
as  soon  as  this  measure  becomes  law. 

As  our  colleagues  know.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  10th  Congressional  District, 
comprised  of  Arlington  County,  parts  of 
Fairfax  County  and  the  city  of  Alexan- 
dria, is  often  referred  to  as  the  bedroom 
of  the  Nations  Capital.  Unfortunately. 
It  has  become  an  increasingly  noisy  bed- 
room since  the  jets  arrived  at  Washing- 
ton National  Airport  in  1966. 

The  residents  of  my  district,  sand- 
wiched between  National  and  Dulles  Air- 
port, are  vitally— and  often  quite  vocal- 
ly— concerned  about  the  annoyance  of 
excessive  aircraft  noise. 

They  have  Joined  in  large  numbers  an 
organization  which  advocates  virtual 
abandonment  of  Washington  National 
Airport  and  diverting  all  air  traffic  to 
Dulles,  all  because  of  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate noise  abatement  regulation,  and 
the  apparent  lack  of  penalty  provisions 
for  those  pilots  and  carriers  who  violate 
existing  cegulations. 

Never  a  day  passes,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  do  not  receive  a  few  complaints 
from  area  residents  which  I  faithfully 
refer  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration, of  violations  of  the  FAA  require- 
ment that  pilots  remam  on  a  river  course 
for  10  miles  beyond  the  Cabin  John 
Bridge  before  turning  off,  and  requiring 
southbound  pilots  to  remain  on  course 
for  5  miles.  These  regulations,  if  strictly 
adhered  to,  would  greatly  relieve  the 
residents  of  heavily  populated  areas  both 
north  and  south  of  the  noise  of  the  planes 
turning  over  their  homes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  which  has  had  underway 
for  more  than  a  year  a  study  of  the  utili- 
zation of  Washington  Nationi'.  Dvlles. 
and  Friendship,  should  have  long  ago 
reached  the  conclusion  that  an  absolute 
top  limit  on  the  number  of  operations 
permitted  at  National  should  be  imposed. 
I  believe  that  the  limit  should  have  been 
40  operations  per  hour  in  any  given  hour 
under  instrument  conditions  and  60  op- 
erations per  hour  in  fair  weather. 

Back  in  1957,  when  the  officials  of  the 
old  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  came  to 
us  to  emphasize  the  lu-gent  need  for  a 
new  airport  at  Dulles,  they  told  us  40 
operations  per  hour  were  "standard  good 
operations"  and  that  this  could  "per- 
haps" get  up  to  60,  "if  there  were  no 
difficulties,  no  delays,  no  communication 
problems  and  eveo'thing  worked  per- 
fectly." 

Today.  11  years  later,  after  spending 
$110  million  to  build  the  most  modern 
international  airport  in  the  world,  we 
find  that  Washington  National  Airport 
is  still  handling  twice  as  many  opera- 
tions as  IS  Dulles  International  Airport. 
The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  as  I  said 
before,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been  attempt- 
ing to  relieve  the  problem  in  the  Wash- 
ington metropohtan  area  through  hear- 
ings on  the  use  of  the  Washington  Na- 
tional, Dulles  International,  and  Friend- 
ship Airports.  However,  they  found  that 
their  repeated  attempts  to  reach  a  volun- 
tary agreement  among  the  air  carriers, 
the  civic  parties.  Government  agencies 
and  general  aviation  as  to  the  solution 
to  the  problem  was  impossible.  So  they 
began  preparing  for  a  full-scale  hearing 


in  September  of  last  year.  Unfortunately 
the  hearing  has  still  not  been  held,  be- 
cau,se  the  Department  of  Transportation 
still  has  not  "formulated  its  policies  and 
procedural  recommendations",  whatever 
that  means.  Meanwhile,  residents  of 
Northern  Virginia  and  parts  of  Washing- 
ton and  Maryland,  whose  peace  and 
tranquillity  is  being  disturbed  in  their 
homes  by  noisy  jets,  eagerly  await  the 
action  of  this  House  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  airline  industry  can 
develop  quieter  Jets,  just  as  the  automo- 
bile industry  has  developed  quieter  auto- 
mobiles. Efforts  to  do  so  are  undenvay. 
and  this  legislation  will  add  impetus  to 
industry'  to  get  on  with  the  job. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  urge  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3400.  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  the  FAA  to  estab- 
lish minimum  aircraft  noise  sUndards 
and  .sonic  boom  standards. 

This  legislation  places  the  Congress  on 
record  as  recognizing  jet  noise  and  sonic 
boom  as  national  problems  requiring 
Federal  control.  The  residents  of  my  con- 
gressional district  and  millions  of  others 
across  the  Nation  living  near  airports 
will  be  protected  by  this  authority  to  con- 
trol the  annoying  problem  of  jet  noise. 

As  we  make  progress  in  the  field  of 
aviation,  as  new  airp>orts  are  con- 
structed, as  smaller  jet  planes  operate, 
as  the  supersonic  transport  is  developed, 
the  menace  of  noi.se  and  pollution  of  the 
atmosphere  accelerates. 

This  bill.  H.R.  3400.  is  a  start  in  con- 
trolling the.se  problems.  Jet  noise  is  a 
problem  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
met  by  the  States  or  local  ijovemments. 
Only  the  Federal  Government  can  regu- 
late air  traffic,  placing  air  safety  flrst  and 
then  making  every  effort  to  reduce  noise. 
I  praise  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  for  reporting  this  legislation 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  act  favorably. 

The  people  of  New  Jersey — those  liv- 
ing near  Newark  Airport  and  those  who 
may  suddenly  find  themselves  living  near 
a  new  airfield  must  have  protection.  I 
am  sure  the  situation  is  similar  in  the 
other  States  and  H.R.  3400  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
have  to  expound  on  the  need  for  Federal 
regulation  of  aircraft  noise.  I  know  that 
my  colleagues  from  cities  with  busy  met- 
ropolitan airports  are  acutely  aware  of 
their  constituents'  cry  for  help.  Our  files 
are  flooded  with  angry  letters  demand- 
ing that  Congress  move  to  silence  the 
roar  and  whine  of  jet  engines  in  living 
rooms,  parks,  and  classrooms.  Such  an 
opportunity  is  now  before  us. 

H.R.  3400  gives  the  FAA  the  same 
regulatory  power  over  noise  as  it  now 
has  over  safety.  It  provides  for  the 
suspension  or  revocation  of  the  opera- 
tors  certificate  for  failure  to  comply  with 
noise  standards.  Federal  regulation  is 
clearly  justified,  for  we  simply  cannot 
expect  a  profit-oriented  airline  to  begin 
a  potentially  costly  public-oriented  pro- 
gram on  its  own  initiative. 

I  realize  that  the  din  of  jet  aircraft 
cannot  suddenly  be  ended  with  the  pas- 


sage of  a  law.  But  the  time  for  a  first 
step  has  long  since  arrived.  Air  travel 
is  expected  to  triple  in  volume  by  1975; 
the  supersonic  transport  will  leave  in  its 
wake  a  sonic  boom  50  miles  wide.  On  a 
coast-to-coast  flight  this  crash  could 
reach  the  ears  of  20  million  Americans. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  act  now  while  the  situa- 
tion is  still  manageable. 

I  have  here  a  telegram  I  received  this 
morning  from  Mayor  Arthur  Naftalin,  of 
Minneapolis,    and    Mayor    Thom.as    R. 
Byrne,  of  St.  Paul.  It  reads  as  follows: 
Minneapolis,  Minn., 

June  8. 
Dear  Congressman  Phaser:  The  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  Metropolitan  Mlnneapolis-St. 
Paul  citizens  requires  passage  of  H.R.  3400, 
an  aircraft  noise  control  and  abatement  bill, 
as  approved  by  the  House  Transportation 
and  Aeronautics  Committee.  We  urge  your 
support  in  the  passage  of  this  bill  when  it 
comes  up  for  consideration  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  June  10,  1968. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Arthur     Naftalin. 
Mayor   of   Minneapolis. 
Thomas  R.   Byrne, 

Mayor  of  St.  Paul. 

t  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
urgently  needed  bills  before  Congress.  I 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  its 
deliberations  today  on  aircraft  noise 
abatement  legislation  the  House  is  com- 
ing to  grips  with  one  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  of  our  time.  I  commend  Chair- 
man Staggers  and  his  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  for  their 
efforts  in  this  matter  and  for  bringing 
to  the  floor  a  meaningful  and  effective 
proposal. 

My  first  aircraft  noise  abatement  pro- 
posal was  introduced  on  June  29,  1966. 
At  that  time  I  stated  in  a  speech  to  the 
House  that  there  is  a  dire  need  for  Fed- 
eral action  in  this  area.  It  was  that  same 
conviction  that  prompted  me  to  rein- 
troduce an  improved  version  of  my  pro- 
posal in  the  90th  Congress  on  January 
23.  1967.  That  bill.  H.R.  3344.  is  similar 
in  many  respects  to  the  measure  we  are 
considering  here  today. 

With  the  passage  and  ultimate  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  this  Congress 
will  have  served  to  preserve  one  of  man's 
greatest  possessions  and  needs — the  pri- 
vacy that  comes  from  reasonable  quiet. 
Over  the  years  many  anguished  letters 
have  come  to  me  from  residents  in  the 
Fourth  District  of  Wisconsin  whose 
homes  have  been  shaken,  sleep  inter- 
rupted and  nerves  drawn  to  the  breaking 
point  by  the  shattering  roar  of  aircraft 
noise.  This  problem  is  especially  acute,  of 
course,  in  the  vicinity  of  General  Mitchell 
Field  in  Milwaukee. 

The  committee  has  aptly  noted  in  its 
report  on  H.R.  3400.  "at  this  stage  of  en- 
gine and  aircraft  development  there  are 
no  easy  nor  ready  solutions  to  the  con- 
tinuing and  increasing  problems"  of  air- 
craft noise  and  sonic  boom.  The  fact  that 
this  bill  provides  the  framework  within 
which  those  solutions  can  be  actively 
pursued,  however,  is  encouraging. 

Within  this  same  context  it  is  also 
heartening  to  note  that  aircraft  and  en- 
gine manufacturers  are  conducting  their 
own  noise  research  efforts.  Efforts  toward 
the  development  of  quieter  engines — 
without  a  downgrading  of  efficiency  and 
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safety — must  continue  as  a  complement 
to  this  legislation.  The  indication  that 
the  industry  will  not  only  maintain  but 
increase  its  contributions  toward  the 
common  goal  of  noise  abatement  is  com- 
mendable. 

It  is  my  urgent  hope  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration will  pursue  with  the  greatest 
diligence  the  challenge  established  for 
him  and  his  agency  in  this  bill.  Deliber- 
ation, consultation,  and  research  by  the 
FAA  will,  of  course,  be  needed  before  the 
full  benefit  of  this  proposal's  intent  and 
objectives  are  fulfilled.  On  behalf  of  the 
many  concerned  constituents  who  have 
written  me  on  this  matter,  I  express  the 
hope  that  those  objectives  will  be 
achieved  soon. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
growth  of  the  air  industry  within  the 
last  few  years  has  been  nothing  short 
of  phenomenal.  In  le.ss  than  a  year,  the 
number  of  U.S.  airports  served  by  jet 
airliners  has  increased  from  110  to  150: 
and  in  the  next  3  years,  the  total  will  be 
some  350  terminals.  Noi.se  from  this  jet 
aircraft  already  is  plaguing  thousands 
of  people  in  airport  neighborhoods  de- 
spite years  of  effort  by  the  aviation  in- 
dustiT-  This  is  the  price  of  the  remark- 
able progress  which  the  jet  engine  has 
brought  to  air  transportation,  but  it  is 
too  high  a  price. 

People  living  near  these  airports  are 
subjected  to  the  most  severe  emotional 
and  psychological  strains  to  say  nothing 
of  the  grave  economic  consequences 
which  result  from  the  loss  of  property 
value  In  sucli  areas.  As  difficult  as  the 
situation  now  appears,  with  jumbo  jets 
on  the  horizon,  the  prospects  for  the 
future  are  a  lot  worse. 

For  these  reasons.  I  introduced  H.R. 
3400  in  the  fir.st  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. Tills  bill  would  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  to  require  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administrator  to  prescribe  .stand- 
ards of  measurement,  control,  and 
abatement  of  aircraft  noise  and  sonic 
boom.  This  countiy  has  long  taken  the 
lead  in  the  rigid  safety  requirements  im- 
posed on  the  aircraft  industry  in  the  in- 
terest of  passenger  safety.  Here  is  an  op- 
portunity for  the  United  States  to  take 
the  lead  in  another  area — namely,  the 
protection  of  the  nonflying  public. 

I  urge  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  join  with  me  today 
in  the  unanimous  support  of  H.R.  3400. 
a  measure  to  provide  the  Nation  with  a 
means  for  action  in  curbing  the  growing 
menace  of  aircraft  noise. 

Mrs.  KEXLY.  I  wish  to  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  3400.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958.  to  authorize  air- 
craft noise  abatement  regulations  and  for 
other  purposes. 

I  am  sure  that  we  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  especially  aware  of  the  fact  that 
aviation  has  become  an  essential  and 
widely  approved  part  of  our  national 
transportation  system.  In  fact  increased 
aviation  facilities  have  over  the  years 
allowed  us  to  spend  more  time  with  our 
constituents  while  at  the  same  time  to  be 
always  available  for  our  many  legisla- 
tive duties  in  the  U.S.  Capitol.  However, 
aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom  have  few  if 


any  champions.  Both  noi.se  and  sonic 
boom  are  unwanted  and  unpleasant. 
Therefore.  I  introduced  H.R.  16977.  a  bill 
with  provisions  similiar  to  the  one  before 
us  today  but  with  certain  committee 
amendments  which  I  support. 

H.R.  3400,  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
defines  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  to  control  and  abatement  of  air- 
craft noise  and  sonic  boom.  Its  specific 
purpo.se  is  to  afford  present  and  future 
relief  and  protection  to  the  public  from 
unnecessary  aircraft  noise  and  sonic 
boom  by  authorizing  the  SecretaiT  of 
Transportation  to  establish  standards  for 
the  measurement  of  aircraft  noi.se  and 
.sonic  booms  and  to  promulgate  and  en- 
force regulations  for  the  control  and 
abatement  thereof. 

As  a  Representative  from  a  very  large 
urban  area  I  feel  that  enactment  of  this 
legislation  is  a  necessity.  It  is  important 
that  aircrall  and  airport  noi.se  disturb- 
ances— e.specially  where  they  exist  close 
to  iDopulated  areas,  such  as  in  my  State 
of  New  York — be  minimized  as  sion  as 
possible.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  very  least 
the  Congress  can  do  in  this  field  is  to 
apply  the  .same  .safety  standards  to  noi.se 
abatement  and  .sonic  boom  control  on  the 
ground  as  we  have  for  those  traveling  in 
aircraft. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  recently  at  our  Air 
Force  Academy  a  number  of  our  cadets 
were  injured  and  property  damage  was 
su.staineri  due  to  the  sonic  boom.  There- 
fore. I  ijelieve  we  must  take  cognizance 
of  this  happening  and  pass  this  legisla- 
tion which  I  believe  will  mo.st  definitely 
benefit  and  insure  the  safety  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  Today,  I  urge  adoption  by 
this  House  of  H.R.  3400. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
most  gratified  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  rise  in  support  of  this  long  overdue 
and  mo.st  e!5sential  legislation  to  estab- 
lish .standards  for  the  regulation  of  air- 
craft noi.^e  abatement. 

The  lorobUm  has  been  under  study  for 
almost  10  years,  since  hearings  on  air- 
craft noise  were  first  held  in  September 
19.=>9  in  New  York  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  Research  has  continued  .since 
then,  but  it  is  evident  that  technological 
advances  and  changes  in  aircraft  and 
their  operation  make  it  imperative  that 
we  constantly  review  the  .situation. 

Certainly  aircraft  and  engine  manu- 
facturers have  been  .seeking  ways  to  cur- 
tail noise,  for  I  understand  that  they 
presently  support  research  in  this  area 
at  a  level  of  about  S20  million  a  year.  But 
with  Federal  regulation,  combined  with 
continuance  of  this  private  enterprise 
effort,  we  will  be  able  to  intensify  and 
hopefully  bring  about  .sooner  a  feasible 
solution  to  this  complex  problem. 

The  basic  objective  of  H.R.  3400  is  to 
afford  relief  and  protection  to  the  jiub- 
lic.  now  and  in  the  future,  from  unneces- 
sary noise  from  aircraft  and  from  sonic 
boom  But  it  is  not  ju.st  the  immediate 
lannoyance  and  hardship  they  create 
which  concern  us.  For  with  our  increas- 
ing reliance  on  air  transportation,  it  is 
obvious  that  new  airports  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  existing  ones  will  be  a  con- 


tinuing problem.  It  is  therefore  a  mat- 
ter of  urgency  to  begin  action  at  once. 
As  the  Repie.sentative  of  the  10th 
Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey, 
I  travel  frequently  by  air  between  Wash- 
ington and  the  Newark  Airport,  which  is 
located  within  the  confines  of  my  dis- 
trict. So  I  am  personally — and  indeed 
most  strongly — testify  to  the  need  for 
this  measure.  The  lives  of  residents  liv- 
ing near  the  airport  are  undoubtedly  dis- 
turbed and  disrupted.  The  adverse  im- 
pact on  their  lives,  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  in  fact  their  entire 
outlook  on  the  world  is  impossible  to 
calculate  or  assess. 

I  would  like  also  to  cite  another  fac- 
tor which  illu.strates  the  need  for  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  3400. 

In  New  Jer.sey  a  new  jetport  has  long 
been  needed,  but  for  a  decade  no  agree- 
ment has  been  possible  on  a  site.  Estab- 
lishment of  noise  abatement  .standards 
should  help  make  it  po.ssible  to  develop 
a  jetport  prorwsal  that  would  be  both 
feasible  and  satisfactor>'  to  all  viewpoints. 
In  tins  connection,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  my  remarks  at  this  point  the  text  of 
a  telegram  from  Austin  J.  Tobin.  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  which  lias  jurisdiction  over 
the  propo.sed  new  jetport.  and  an  article 
from  the  Newark  Sunday  News  com- 
menting on  the  imix)rtance  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  original  site  proposed  for  this 
new  jetport,  to  .serve  the  northern  Nevv- 
Jersey-Metropolitan  New  York  area, 
was  in  the  great  swamp  area  of  Morris 
County.  N.J.  The  incredible  nature  of 
this  proposal,  though  probably  little 
known  outside  of  New  Jer.sey,  demon- 
strates the  vital  need  for  approval  of 
H.R.  3400.  For  this  great  swamp  area 
propo.sed  as  the  site  for  a  ietport  is  now 
a  national  wildlife  refuge,  and  ;n  fact, 
hearings  have  just  been  held  on  legisla- 
tion sponsored  by  the  entire  New  Jer.sey 
Congressional  delegation  which  would 
authorize  a  ixirtion  of  this  refuge  to  be 
designated  as  a  wilderness  area. 

New  Jersey,  the  mo.st  urbanized  State 
of  the  Union,  desperately  needs  to  save 
this  priceless  area  of  wilderness  which, 
by  .some  miracle,  still  exists  in  our  high- 
ly industrialized  and  populous  State. 

Yet.  on  the  other  hand,  because  of  the 
very  fact  of  the  importance  of  New  Jer- 
sey in  the  Nation's  industrial  and  com- 
mercial life,  a  new  jetport  is  essential 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  measure  will 
be  of  major  assistance  in  resolving  this 
difficult  .situation 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  most  strongly  urge 
approval  of  H.R.  3400.  It  will  be  a  sig- 
nificant step  in  our  effort  to  curb  air- 
craft noise  and  in  the  longer  range,  but 
as  yet  little  noted,  campaign  to  dimin- 
ish the  environmental  hazard  of  noise 
pollution  which  constitutes  a  growing 
menace  to  our  health  and  safety. 

In  my  judgment.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
legislation  will  represent  a  crucial  step 
in  our  objective  of  improving  our  en- 
vironment so  this  great  Nation  will  be 
the  healthy  and  pleasant  area  of  our 
planet  with  which  we  were  originally 
gifted. 
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The  material  mentioned  above  fol- 
lows: 

Washington.  DC, 

June  8.  1968. 
Hon.  Peter  Wallace  Rodino.  Jr., 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom  control  and 
abatement  bill  H.R.  3400  is  now  scheduled 
for  consideration  and  vote  by  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  Monday  June  10.  In  the  pub- 
lic interest  we  urge  your  full  support  with- 
out any  further  changes  in  order  to  make 
possible  tolerable  environment  for  all  citizens 
and  to  assure  an  orderly  growth  of  aviation. 
Austin  J.  Tobin. 
Executive  Director, 
Port  of  Neto  York  Authority. 

[Prom  the  Newark  iN.J. i  Sunday  News. 

June  9.  19681 

Jet  Noise  Legislation 

(By  Albert  M.  Skea) 

W.\SHiNGTON  — For  the  first  time  m  avia- 
tion history,  federal  action  is  being  sought 
to  soft-pedal  aircraft  noise,  including  the 
clap  of  thunder  known  as  the  sonic  boom. 

Slated  to  come  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentactves  tihls  week  is  an  administration- 
backed  bill  which  would  direct  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  to  establish  aircraft 
noise  limits  and  to  set  up  methods  for  en- 
forcing the  standards. 

The  proposed  legislation,  while  world-wide 
in  Its  implications,  is  viewed  as  of  particular 
Interest  to  New  Jersey  for  these  reasons: 

Establishment  of  strict  noise  abatement 
standards  could  make  it  ■politically  feasible" 
to  locate  a  fourth  jetport  m  Nortii  Jersey. 

Newark  Airport,  which  is  being  modernized 
at  a  cost  of  ■J250  million  to  serve  50  percent 
more  passengers,  would  be  able  to  continue 
operations  as  a  "good  neighbor" — with  mini- 
mum annoyance  to  surrounding  communi- 
ties. 

PORT    AUTHORITY    SUPPORT 

The  bill  has  been  supported  by  the  Port 
Authority,  actinia  through  the  Airport  Oper- 
ators Council.  International.  The  proposed 
legislation  also  has  the  backing  of  the  Avia- 
tion Development  Coimcil.  representing  the 
major  airlines  serving  the  metropolitan  area. 

Federal  policinj;  of  aircraft  noise  had  been 
opposed  by  the  Air  Transport  Association, 
which  represents  all  U.S.  airlines.  In  an  in- 
terview yesterday,  however.  Stuart  Tipton, 
president  of  ATA.  said  the  association  would 
now  support  the  noise  measure. 

A  key  provision  in  the  proposed  legislation 
would  be  that  its  noise  minlmums  would 
apply  to  aircraft  presently  in  service,  as  well 
as  to  future  aircraft.  The  airline  industry 
generally  has  opposed  setting  other  than 
future  standards.  The  proposed  bill,  however, 
provides  a  safety-valve  for  airline  flnancial 
concerns 

The  bill  stipulates  that  FAA  enforcement 
of  minimums.  Including  the  substitution  of 
quieter  engines  on  today's  planes,  should  also 
consiaer  whether  the  abatement  prescription 
"is  economically  reasonable." 

The  airline  industry  has  estimated  it  would 
cost  between  $3  and  $4  million  to  re-equip 
each  tour-engined  aircraft  with  advanced, 
less  noisy  powerplants.  The  airlines  now  op- 
erate about  1.000  Jets. 

.•VDDITIONAL    COSTS 

The  Aerospace  Industries  Association  fur- 
ther estimates  it  would  cost  between  $600,000 
and  S800.000  per  plane  to  provide  noise  damp- 
ening engine  covers.  (Aircraft  noise  stems 
both  from  the  interaction  of  exhaust  gases 
with  the  atmosphere  and  from  the  shrill  rev- 
olutions 01  the  internal  turbines.) 
As  interpreted  by  Tipton,  the  House  bill  is 
a  long  range  measure  "introducing  noise  re- 
duction into  aircraft  design."  He  said  he  was 
optimistic  that  the  House,  and  later  the  Sen- 
ate, would  approve  the  bill. 

Aircraft  noise  abatement  rules  have  evolved 


around  the  world  In  response  to  local  reac- 
tions. The  Port  Atuhorlty  was  in  the  forefront 
in  seeking  noise  abatement,  stipulating  in 
1952  that  no  aircraft  could  land  at  Newark, 
La  Guardla  and  Kennedy  airports  without 
permission,  based  on  noise  level   tests. 

Other  airports  around  the  world  took  sim- 
ilar action,  including  bans  on  takeotfs  after- 
certain  hours  at  night.  The  Port  Authority, 
and  other  airport  operators,  maintain  that 
quieter  Jet  engines  are  technologically  avail- 
able. The  challenge  is  to  convince  the  airlines 
that  the  investment  in  new  engines  is  neces- 
sary in  their  own  and  in  the  public  interest. 

.SOI  BERG    SITE 

Aircraft  engine  makers  say  little  about 
quieter  engines,  apparently  lest  they  offend 
their  customers,  the  airlines. 

Presumably,  with  federal  noise  abatement 
measures  In  effect,  the  Port  Authority  after  a 
decade  of  searching,  would  be  able  to  pro- 
pose a  Jetport  site  that  would  be  both  politi- 
cally and  aeronautlcally  feasible.  Austin 
Tobln.  PA  executive  director,  has  said  he 
would  accept  the  Hunterdon-Solberg  area  as 
a  Jetport  site.  The  original  choice  had  been 
the  Great  Swamp  area  of  Morris  Coimty. 

Support  for  the  proposed  regulation  has 
been  greatest  from  New  York  City  community 
groups,  particularly  organizations  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Kennedy  International.  New  Jersey 
interest  has  been  minimal,  possibly  reflecting 
satisfaction  with,  if  not  resignation  to. 
Newark  Airport  operations. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  House  has  taken  a 
meaningful  first  step  in  the  effort  to 
solve  the  deafening  problem  of  aircraft 
noise  and  sonic  boom  by  appro\ini,'  to- 
day H.R.  3400,  the  Aircraft  Noise  Abate- 
ment Act. 

One  of  the  most  annoying  aspects  of 
our  jet  transportation  age  has  been  the 
increased  volume  of  noise  in  population 
centers  adjacent  to  our  growing  air- 
ports 

We  live  in  an  era  of  great  technologi- 
cal advancement  and  change  but  with 
this  progress  has  come  the  side  effects 
of  new  discomforts  and  additional  ir- 
ritants. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation  will 
help  to  bring  about  improvements  in 
noise  abatement  methods  and  will  even- 
tually lead  to  an  elimination  of  most  of 
the  discomfort  and  nuisance  caused  by 
our  modern  aircraft. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Oliio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  problem  of  aircraft  noise  is,  as  of  to- 
day, not  one  of  great  concern  to  the 
people  of  my  district.  We  do  not  have 
any  of  the  large  metropolitan  type  air- 
ports. We  do.  however,  have  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  commercial  air  trafHc 
passing  over  the  district.  We  are  obvious- 
ly moving  closer  to  the  time  when  noise 
from  some  types  of  aircraft  could  con- 
ceivably present  a  problem.  Commercial 
jets  use  the  radio  navigation  facilities  at 
Zanesvillc  Municipal  Aiiport  on  inbound 
flights  to  Port  Columbus  from  many 
points  in  the  east.  This  same  situation 
is  true  in  other  parts  of  the  district.  This 
bill  has  as  a  main  interest  the  measure- 
ment of  aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom. 
It  also  provides  for  present  and  future 
relief.  Looking  forward  to  the  future,  the 
SST  aircraft  now  being  designed  could 
be  a  source  of  sonic  boom.  And  that 
could  then  be  of  concern  to  citizens  in 
any  part  of  the  Nation. 

Further,  the  cost  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation, adding  three  additional  acousti- 
cal engineers,  seems  well  within  reason. 


This  legislation  seems  to  me  to  be 
timely;  and  I  wish  to  voice  my  support 
for  H.R.  3400. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
H.R.  3400  which  would  authorize  the 
prescription  and  amendment  of  stand- 
ards, rules,  and  regulations  for  measure- 
ment, control  and  abatement  of  aircraft 
noise  and  sonic  boom. 

Such  legislation  is  long  overdue,  and 
those  of  us  who  have  been  pressing  for 
noise-abatement  legislation  for  many 
years  greet  such  a  bill  with  satisfaction. 
I  hope  that  the  vote  will  be  unanimous 
for  its  passa.ge. 

However.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
note  certain  questions  that  I  have  as 
to  wliether  or  not  this  legislation  will  be 
effectively  implemented  and  whether  or 
not  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  is 
clear. 

First,  I  commend  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  for  its 
presentation  and  for  the  improvement 
it  has  made  in  the  administration  pro- 
posal. The  administration  had  proposed 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  be 
"empovv-ered"  to  prescribe  and  amend 
standards  and  regulations.  The  commit- 
tee version  has  stated  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration "shall"  prescribe  and  amend 
standards  and  regulations  "in  order  to 
afford  present  and  future  relief  and  pro- 
tection to  the  public  from  unnecessary 
aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom."  and  has 
included  guidelines  for  such  action.  This 
positive  requirement  is  certainly  a  step 
forward  in  the  hoped-for  implementa- 
tion of  the  aims  of  this  legislation. 

However,  there  is  a  problem  here  that 
cannot  be  overlooked.  While  the  admin- 
istration had  proposed  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  standards  and  regulations, 
the  committee  has  assigned  this  respon- 
.sibility  to  the  Administrator  of  the  FAA. 
The  committee's  reasoning  in  explana- 
tion of  this  change  appears  to  be  sound. 
In  essence  it  is  that  since  standards  and 
regulations  relating  to  noise  problems 
include  new  engine  developments  and 
engine  certification,  operating  flight  pro- 
cedures, and  so  forth,  they  may  also 
relate  to  questions  of  air  safety.  Since 
the  responsibility  for  safety  standards 
rests  with  the  Administrator  of  the  FAA, 
the  committee  deems  it  appropriate  for 
the  two  responsibilities  to  be  vested  in 
the  same  authority. 

Yet.  it  may  be  that  in  vesting  this  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Administrator  of  the 
FAA,  the  committee  has  placed  the  Ad- 
ministrator somewhat  in  a  position  of  a 
conflict  of  interest.  For  example,  the  FAA 
is  the  body  which  is  promoting  the  devel- 
opment of,  and  is  responsible  for  certifi- 
cation of,  the  supersonic  transport.  The 
FAA  has  been  working  long  and  hard  to 
see  that  this  controversial  development 
takes  place  and  that  the  SST  project  is 
concluded  with  as  much  dispatch  as  pos- 
sible. It  has  persevered  in  face  of  severe 
criticism  from  many  quarters  about  the 
economic  wisdom  of  this  project  and  the 
still  unanswered  questions  about  techni- 
cal feasibility.  But  the  greatest  critics — 
and  potentially  the  most  effective — of  the 
SST  program  have  been  those  concerned 
with  sonic  boom — who  cite  the  SST  proj  - 
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ect  as  potentially  if  not  likely  intolerable 
to  the  Nation  from  the  noise  standiwhit, 
even  should  it  be  otherwise  successfully 
concluded.  It  may  be  that  the  burden 
upon  the  Administrator  of  FAA  will  be 
great  indeed  in  making  judgments  that 
on  the  one  hand  should  piotect  the  pub- 
lic interest  by  restricting  the  growing 
hazard  of  noi.'^e  pollution,  and  on  the 
other  hand  permit  the  FAA  to  continue 
unimpt'ded  prosecution  of  a  very  costly 
teclniical  project^in  which  the  govern- 
ment investment  will  be  at  least  S5  bil- 
lion— for  which  FAA  has  been  the  pri- 
maiy  exponent  and  bears  primarj'  re- 
.spo!isibility  for  .success. 

The  committee  report  has  cited  the 
noise  problem,  generated  by  aircraft,  as 
unwelcome  noise — "unwanted  and  un- 
pleasant." It  .states: 

The  nolso  problem  is  basically  a  conflict 
between  two  {;roiips  or  interests.  On  the  one 
hana,  there  is  a  group  wlio  provide  various 
air  transportation  services.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  a  group  who  live,  work,  and  go 
to  schools  and  churches  In  communities 
ne.ir  airports. 

I  personally  would  have  stated  the 
problem  as  far  more  sevei-e  than  that. 
Studies  by  doctors  have  shown  that  ex- 
ces.sive  noi.se  levels  are  a  .serious  hazard 
to  physical  and  mental  health — ;ind  air- 
craft noise  as  we  know  it  today  frequently 
i-eaches  levels  considered  medically  ex- 
cessive. What  is  more,  the  amount  of 
air  traffic  is  increasing  rapidly  and  the 
aircraft  noise  problem  increases  along 
witli  it.  There  are  few  cities,  any  more,  of 
any  appreciable  size  that  do  not  have  air- 
ports in  or  near  their  limits. 

Tlic  noi.se  problem  in  cities,  of  course, 
is  not  limited  to  aircraft  sources.  It  is 
severe  and  is  aggravated  by  many  in- 
dustrial proces.ses.  automobiles  and  other 
forms  of  transportation,  workmen  usin,? 
machines,  mechanical  devices  like  air 
conditioners  or  tPir\-i.';ion  sets  v\-liich  exist 
in  great  profusion  and  close  proximity, 
and  soon. 

But  the  greatest  villain  remains  air- 
craft noise,  and  most  cities  would  have  to 
fall  into  the  category  of  a  group  who 
live.  work,  and  go  to  .schools  and  churches 
in  communities  near  airports."  Thus,  air- 
craft noise  is  not  simply  a  problem  for 
an  unfortunate  few  who  happen  to  live 
near  an  airport,  it  is  a  serious  urban 
problem  and  a  severe  strain  on  urban 
citizens. 

If  aircraft  noise  were  the  only  prob- 
lematical factor  in  the  urban  environ- 
ment, it  might  possibly  be  tolerable  as  an 
isolated  irritant  to  which  one  could  hope- 
fully become  accustomed.  But  the  various 
forms  of  irritation  and  environmental 
pollution  in  cities,  from  the  air  that  must 
be  breathed,  through  ix)lluted  rivers, 
overcrowded  and  inadequate  housing  and 
schools,  excessive  noise  levels,  transpor- 
tation delays,  unavailability  and  delays 
in  essential  .services,  and  so  forth,  make 
it  very  difficult  for  urban  residents  to 
cope  successfully  with  the  conditions  un- 
der which  they  must  live  and  to  meet 
their  responsibilities  with  poise,  dignity, 
and  thoughtful  ease.  In  combination 
with  the  other  problems,  a  serious  and 
physically  irritating  factor  like  excessive 
noise  can  become  a  serious  hazard.  Thus, 
nothing  must  be  permitted  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  effective  and  rapid  implemen- 


tation of  the  expressed  aims  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  iiope  that  the  pending  legislation  will 
be  enacted  irito  law  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  the  Congress  at  large  will  keep 
this  letdslation  under  careful  review  as  it 
is  administered,  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  neither  conflict  of  interest,  nor  sin- 
ceie  but  ixce.ssive  concern  witli  the  fi- 
nancial responsibilities  wliich  lie  witli  in- 
dustry, nor  excessive  interest  in  further 
studies  of  technical  problems  and  long 
leadtime  teclniical  solutions,  will  stand 
in  the  way  of  our  primary  purpo.se — to 
protect  the  iniblic  interest. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  legi.sla- 
tion  to  authorize  aircraft  iidi.se  abate- 
ment icgulaiions  and  certifications,  as 
provided  m  H.R.  3400.  is  long  overdue. 

Tlie  light  a.gainst  jet  noise  has  been 
in  evidence  in  this  coimtry  since  the  in- 
troduction of  the  jet  airplane  by  the 
military.  The  number  of  complaints  was 
small  at  first,  but  the  opposition  by  tlie 
public  to  aircraft  noise  has  kept  an  al- 
most even  pace  with  tlie  use  of  jet  engine 
trausix)i-ts  by  the  airline  industry.  In 
1962  the  airlines  were  flying  400  jet 
transports.  As  of  January  1  of  this  vear 
they  were  flying  o\er  1.300  aircraft  of 
this  type.  Since  many  of  these  aircraft 
fly  several  trips  a  day.  the  actual  num- 
ber of  jets  flying  during  every  24-hour 
period  is  considerably  in  excess  of  this 
figure.  A  good  example  of  iiublic  reaction 
toward  jet  noise  was  demonstrated  when 
jets  began  to  fly  into  and  out  of  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  in  April  1966. 
Before  introduction  of  jets  the  airjxirt 
had  received  an  average  of  five  com- 
plaints a  month  concerning  aircraft 
noise,  but  within  the  fiist  month  of  jet 
operation  complaints  soared  to  1.100. 

It  .seems  that  only  those  who  have 
spent  some  time  near  major  airixjrts. 
such  as  Washington  National.  Kennedy 
International,  or  LaGuardia,  in  my  own 
district,  can  really  understand  the  phys- 
ical discomfort  that  accompanies  the  re- 
peated ear-.splitting  whine  of  jets.  The 
residents  near  these  major  airports  are 
greatly  disturbed  by  this  noise  invasion 
which  violently  destroys  the  peace  in 
their  homes. 

To  make  the  noise  problem  worse,  the 
demand  for  aviation  is  increasing  at  a 
faster  rate  than  in  past  >earE.  Between 
1950  and  1967,  the  number  of  aircraft 
takeoffs  and  landings  at  the  large  hub 
airports  more  than  tripled.  The  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  forecasts  that 
aircraft  takeoffs  and  landings  at  these 
airports  are  expected  to  increase  from  20 
million  in  1965  to  75  million  in  1980.  In 
other  words,  within  the  next  12  years  we 
can  expect  aircraft  operations  to  almost 
quadruple  from  what  they  were  just  3 
years  ago. 

Further,  the  noise  problem  will  be  ag- 
gravated even  more  by  the  supersonic 
transport — SST — when  it  begins  to  fly 
in  this  country  in  the  early  1970's.  Along 
with  cn^iine  noise,  the  SST  will  bring  the 
.sonic  boom.  While  officials  of  the  FAA 
liave  said  that  despite  its  hugeness  the 
SST  engines  will  be  no  louder  than  those 
engines  in  the  jet  transports  today,  I 
would  hasten  to  point  out  that  it  is  the 
jet  engines  of  today  which  pave  impetus 
to  this  legislation  now  being  considered. 


The  sonic  boom  is  a  totally  different 
type  of  noise  which  may  be  more  unwel- 
come than  that  of  the  jet  engine.  Studies 
liave  shown  that  up  to  25  percent  of  the 
people  subjected  to  the  sonic  boom  found 
it  to  be  unbearable  and  could  not  learn 
to  accept  it  as  a  continuous  part  of  their 
everj'day  life.  The  seriousness  of  this 
problem  is  apparent  when  we  realize  that 
an  estimated  100  million  people  will  hear 
the  boom  each  day  when  the  SST  reaches 
its  peak  growth  and  flies  over  land. 

In  my  view,  the  most  important  part 
of  H.R.  3400  is  the  provision  for  certifica- 
tion of  aircraft  for  engine  noi.se  and  for 
sonic  boom.  We  are  now  at  a  point  where 
noise  abatement  is  .second  only  to  air 
safety,  and  certification  is  needed  for 
nui.se  and  sonic  boom  as  it  is  for  air 
safety. 

Certification  nf  aircraft  for  noise,  for 
instance,  will  give  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  the  power  to  control 
noise  at  its  source— the  engine.  Future 
aircraft  engines  would  be  designed  with 
the  lowest  noi.se  level  consistent  with  the 
standards  established.  And,  .similarly,  fu- 
ture supersonic  iransiwrts  would  be  de- 
signed for  the  lowest  level  ol  .sonic  boom. 

This  leaislation  allows  the  F'AA  to  treat 
the  problem  rather  than  its  symptoms. 
While  certification  will  not  .solve  every 
aspect  ol  the  aircraft  noi.se  and  sonic 
boom  problem,  it  will  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  have  more  control  over 
the  problem  and  isrovide  altei-native 
solutions  liom  which  to  choose. 

Our  residents  on  the  ground,  Mr. 
Cliairman.  rightly  demand  in  their  homes 
a  semblance  of  the  lounainp  comfort 
which  the  airlines  .so  widely  adverti.se  to 
be  available  to  airline  passengers  flying 
over  their  homes. 

H.R.  3400  will  materially  as.sist  in  ar- 
resting this  noise  invasion  of  our  citi- 
zens homes,  and  I  stronaly  urge  its 
pa.ssage. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  H.R. 
3400  is  long  overdue  and  vitally  needed. 
Its  objectives  have  been  long-sought 
goals  of  many  of  us  in  the  Congress,  par- 
ticularly those  of  us  who  represent  areas 
that  are  plagued  by  the  deafening,  nerve- 
.shattering.  and  often  physically  liazard- 
ous  din  of  airplane  noise.  This  has  been 
one  of  my  stanchest  legislative  objec- 
tives ever  since  I  came  to  the  Hou.se  in 
1959.  when  I  introduced  a  series  of  bills 
aimed  at  this  problem,  including  one  to 
place  the  responsibility  of  airplane  noise 
in  the  hands  of  the  FAA.  I  am  privileged 
to  have  sponsored  legislation  identical  to 
H.R.  3400.  which  was  introduced  by  the 
able  and  di.stingui.shed  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

Tlie  bill  fills  a  legislative  vacuum  in  air- 
plane noise  abatement  by  authoiizing 
once  and  for  all.  the  responsibility  for 
setting  standards  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  FAA.  This  is  what  we  have  been 
fighting  for  all  these  years. 

Acceptance  of  this  measure,  as  is  re- 
flected in  the  House  vote  does  not  wholly 
resolve  the  problem.  It  is  not  a  panacea. 
Far  from  it.  It  can  only  be  as  successful 
as  its  implementation. 

In  order  for  the  Administrator  to  set 
effective  standards  for  noise  abatement, 
he  must  be  able  to  command  a  full  and 
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deep  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which 
aircraft  noise  can  be  diminished. 

A  clear  mandate  to  carry  out  all  the 
research  and  development  necessary  to 
exploit  to  the  fullest  the  capacities  of 
our  technology  would  assure  that  H.R. 
3400  is  implemented  to  the  best  advan- 
tage of  our  citizenry,  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  this  Congress  intended  it  to  be 
carried  out. 

The  lack  of  coordination  between  the 
research  and  the  power  to  establish 
standards  remains  an  unfortunate  defi- 
ciency that  is  not  resolved  by  this  bill. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  fuller  study  and 
more  conclusive  research  in  those  areas 
where  our  knowledge  is  presently  defi- 
cient must  be  carried  out  if  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  fulfill  its  objectives. 

Therefore,  it  should  be  apparent  that 
this  legislation  is  but  a  first,  and  most 
important  step,  and  that  further  action 
Is  necessary  to  realize  the  ultimate  aims 
of  prote<itlng  the  public,  from  the 
anathema  of  plane  noise. 

I  commend  thft  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Comrrflttee  aiid  its  able  chair- 
man, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Staggers  I  for  bring- 
ing forth  a  bill  that  at  last  sets  the 
wheels  in  motion  for  effective  aircraft 
noise  abatement. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule  the  Clerk  will  read  the  amendment 
in   the   nature   of   a   .substitute   recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  and  printed 
in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  purposes 
of  amendment. 
The  Clerk  -.ead  as  follows : 
Be  it  enact,  d  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of     the     United     States    of 
America   :n   Congress  assembled.  That   title 
VI  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of   1958    (49 
U  S.C.   1421-14301    Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
•Control  .\so  Ab.atement  of  Aircraft  Noise 
MsiD  Sonic  Boom 
■Sec.  611.   (a)    In  order  to  afford  present 
and    future    relief    and    protection    to    the 
public  from  unnecessary  aircraft  noise  and 
sonic  boom,  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  after  consulta- 
tion with   the   Secretary  of  Transportation, 
shall    prescribe    and    amend    standards    for 
the  measurement  of  aircraft  noise  and  sonic 
boom  and  shall  prescribe  and  amend  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  find  neces- 
san.-  to  provide  for  the  control  and  abate- 
ment of  aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom,  in- 
cluding  the   application   of   such   standards. 
rules,  ~  and     regulations     in     the    Issuance, 
amendment,  modification,  suspension,  or  rev- 
ocation of  any  certificate  authorized  by  this 
title. 

"(b)  In  prescribing  and  amending  stand- 
ards, rules,  and  regulations  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall — 

••(1)  consider  relevant  available  data 
relating  to  aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom, 
including  the  results  of  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  evaluation  activities  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  this  Act  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Act: 

"(2)  consult  with  such  Federal.  State,  and 
Interstate  agencies  as  he  deems  appropriate: 
"(3)  consider  whether  any  proposed  stand- 
ard, rule,  or  regulation  is  consistent  with 
the  highest  degree  of  safety  in  air  commerce 
or  air  transportation  in  the  public  interest. 
•'(4)  consider  whether  any  proposed  stand- 


ard, rule,  or  regulation  is  economically  rea- 
sonable, technologically  practicable,  and  ap- 
propriate for  the  particular  type  of  aircraft, 
aircraft  engine,  appliance,  or  certificate  to 
which  It  will  apply;  and 

••(5)  consider  the  extent  to  which  such 
standard,  rule,  or  regulation  will  contribute 
to  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

•'(ci  In  any  action  to  amend,  modify,  sus- 
pend, or  revoke  a  certificate  in  which  viola- 
tion of  aircraft  noise  or  sonic  boom  stand- 
ards, rules,  or  regulations  is  at  issue,  the 
certificate  holder  shall  have  the  same  notice 
and  appeal  rights  a.=;  are  contained  m  .section 
609.  and  in  anv  appeal  to  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board,  the  Board  may 
amend,  modlfv.  or  reverse  the  order  of  the 
Administrator  if  It  finds  that  control  or 
abatement  of  aircraft  noise  or  sonic  boom 
and  the  public  interest  do  not  require  the 
affirmation  of  such  order,  or  that  such  order 
is  not  consistent  with  safety  In  air  commerce 
or  air  transportation." 

Sec.  2.  That  portion  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents contained  in  the  first  section  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears 
under  the  center  heading    •title  vi— s,\fety 

REGULATION  OF  CIVIL  AERONAITTICS^'  iS  amended 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec,  611.  Control  and  abatement  of  aircraft 
noise  and  sonic  boom.^' 


Mr.  STAGGERS  '  during  the  reading ' 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  substitute  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
tlie  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
anv  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WYDLER,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  only  to 
put  a  little  balance  into  this  point  chat 
has  been  raised  here  over  and  over  again 
today  about  the  problem  of  airline  safety. 
That   is   obviously    a    veiy   important 
consideration  and  it  will  be  in  the  futuie 
for  the  people  who  are  charged  w.th  en- 
forcmg  this  new  provision,  but  I  think 
unless  we  look  at  this  a  little  bit  ration- 
ally we  tend  to  make  the  present  resolu- 
tion all  but  meaningless. 

I  fly  in  an  aircraft  everj-  week.  This 
week  i  am  going  to  make  two  round  trips 
from  Washington  to  New  York.  I  fly  dur- 
ing the  year  constantly  in  aircraft.  So 
I  am  obviously  ver>'  much  in  favor  of 
having  good  airline  safety.  But  I  think, 
unless  we  are  very  careful,  we  can  use 
this  whole  argument  as  a  defense  for 
doing  nothing  in  the  entire  area. 

Practically  anything  that  is  done  to  an 
aircraft  in  its  construction  or  in  any  way 
it  is  flown  can  be  used  as  an  argument 
that  it  increases  the  danger  in  risk  to  the 
passengers  and,  therefore,  should  not  be 
done.  For  example,  it  would  seem  to  me 
fairly  obvious  that  adding  weight  onto  an 
aircraft  would  reduce  the  safety  factor. 
Yet  the  airlines  seem  to  have  no  trouble 
in  loading  the  planes  with  movie  theaters 
and  projection  sets  for  the  benefit  of  pas- 
sengers, when  the  airlines  think  that  will 
sell  tickets  for  the  airlines.  Yet,  we  could 
make  an  argument  that  it  compromises 
in  some  respect  or  other  the  safety  of  the 
passengers  on  the  plane. 

We  can  bring  this  argument  almost  to 
a  ludicrous  point  unless  we  do  realize 
that  safety  does  have  an  important  bear- 
ing, but  it  must  be  kept  in  balance  in  its 
application.  We  do  fly  planes  for  a  num- 


ber of  purposes — to  transport  cargo  or 
people — and  we  have  to  make  sure  they 
are  built  to  protect  the  people  inside  the 
plane  as  well  as  the  people  on  the  ground 
who  do  not  use  the  plane  and  have  to 
suffer  because  of  them. 

For  example,  I  find  it  impossible  to 
understand  how  the  airlines  can  get  so 
higli  and  mighty  about  the  safety  mat- 
ters, when  they  are  landing  or  taking  off 
planes  at  1 -minute  intervals  at  airports 
and  filling  the  area  with  aircraft,  losing 
track  of  them,  and  having  near  collisions 
all  the  time. 

When  it  means  they  are  going  to  make 
some  profit  from  it.  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  any  problem  with  the  safety  matter 
at  all.  When  it  comes  to  some  place  they 
may  have  to  spend  a  little  money,  as  to 
protecting  the  public  from  aircraft  noise, 
they  always  scream  and  say,  •"Oh,  do  not 
compromise  safety,  not  an  iota.  We 
might  endanger  some  passengers  in  an 
aiiT)lane." 

I  just  say  that  this  Congress  should 
take  this  argument  somewhat  with  a 
grain  of  salt,  when  we  see  .some  of  the 
activities  of  the  airlines.  We  should  make 
.sure,  when  the  agencies  come  to  the  writ- 
ing of  proper  rules  and  regulations  on 
protecting  people  on  the  ground,  that 
they  do  not  become  overawed  because  of 
this  safety  argument. 

I  just  point  this  out  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  House,  because  I  have  heard  this 
argument  for  many  years  and  it  has  been 
used  in  the  past  as  a  "dodge"  to  avoid 
taking  action  which  would  cost  money. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED    BY    MR.    WOLFF 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wolff:  On  line 
15.  pai;e  3.  insert  new  subsection  (b)  and 
renumber  the  following  subsections  ac- 
cordingly: 

■•  I  b )  No  overlights  of  the  land  areas  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  permitted  any  foreign 
or  domestic  commercial  aircraft  until  the 
FAA  administrator  has  been  satisfied  that  the 
problem  of  sonic  boom  has  been  solved  and 
its  effects  have  been  controlled." 
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Mr.  WOLFF.  First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  compliment  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  and  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  who  proposed  this 
legislation,  which  has  been  long  over- 
due. 

However,  there  seems  to  be  in  one  area 
a  ver>-  grievous  problem;  that  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  not.  to  my  mind,  prevented 
a  recurrence  of  the  situation  which  has 
developed  with  respect  to  jet  noise.  The 
public  will  be  visited  with  the  same  type 
of  experimentation  and  overflights  as 
have  occurred  with  jet  noise,  in  the  area 
of  the  sonic  boom,  but  the  effects  will 
be  multiplied  and  could  even  be 
disastrous. 

In  this  connection  I  do  not  feel  that 
the  American  public  should  be  considered 
again  a  guinea  pig,  and  therefore  would 
request  that  all  overflights  of  the  United 
States  and  its  land  area  be  prohibited 
by  supersonic  commercial  aircraft  until 
such  time  as  the  problem  of  sonic  boom 
has  been  solved. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  -will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Does  not  the  bill  be- 
fore us  now  move  in  that  direction?  It 
does  give  the  Secretai-y  the  right  to  pre- 
scribe standards  for  measurement  of 
sonic  boom. 

I  introduced  legislation  earlier  this 
year,  H.R.  1110,  which  would  prohibit 
flights  by  sonic  aircraft  over  the  con- 
tinental United  States  at  speeds  gene- 
rating sonic  booms  in  excess  of  1.5 
pounds  overpressure  per  square  foot  at 
ground  level,  because  that  appears  to  be 
the  tolerable  level.  Anything  over  that 
does  create  excessive  damage,  both  physi- 
cally and  psychologically. 

I  believe  the  bill  before  us  does  give 
the  Secretary  authority,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  instructs  him  to  address  liimself 
to  determining  tolerable  standards  and 
effects  of  sonic  booms.  I  believe  the  Sec- 
retary would  have  the  right  to  bar  espe- 
cially the  French  Concorde  which  is  going 
to  be  creating  booms  well  in  excess  of  2 
pounds  overpressure  when  it  starts  flying. 
As  I  read  this  legislation,  it  means  the 
Secretary  will  have  the  duty  to  place 
limitations  on  such  flights. 

Perhaps  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  would 
care  to  respond  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
are  reading  the  legislation  correctly. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Would  the  chairman  like 
to  answer  that  question? 

The  point  I  should  like  to  establish  is 
that  perhaps  the  FAA  administrator  has 
the  authority  to  do  exact  limits,  however, 
my  objective  is  to  establish  legislative 
history  to  instruct  him  to  see  to  it  that 
no  overflights  of  supersonic  aircraft  are 
made  until  the  attendant  problem  has 
been  .solved  and  the  destructive  quality  of 
sonic  boom  has  been  removed. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  Tliis 
amendment  is  at  cross  purposes  to  the 
bill,  and  I  would  say  it  should  not  be 
considered.  This  bill  limits  noi.se.  We  all 
want  to  do  it,  and  this  bill  gives  the  au- 
thority to  the  Admimstrator  to  do  just 
that.  One  way  to  stop  all  noise  is  to  stop 
all  flights.  The  gentleman  knows  we  can- 
not do  that.  You  and  I  know  that. 

The  amendment  was  not  considered 
before  our  committee.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  to  propose  this  in  the  form  of 
legislation  that  will  be  considered  before 
our  committee,  we  will  be  glad  to  have 
it.  At  that  time  we  can  have  the  experts 
testify  on  it  and  we  will  see  what  can 
be  done  and  not  just  .'^ay  here  on  the 
fl(X)r  that  this  is  what  •vve  want  done  and 
not  know  what  the  experts  have  to  say 
atK)ut  it.  We  had  no  one  come  up  and 
testify  on  it. 

As  I  said,  this  is  at  cross  purposes  with 
the  bill. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  My  amendment  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  noise. 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  has  to  do  with  the  pre- 
vention of  destruction  by  .sonic  boom. 
What  is  being  attempted  here  is  to  per- 
mit the  full  use  of  aviation  in  this  Na- 
tion not  inconsistent  with  the  public 
good. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  does 
not  want  to  tie  the  Administrator's 
hands  to  start  off  with;  does  he? 


Mr.  WOLFF.  There  is  no  attempt  to  do 
that  here. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Let  us  see  what  the 
Administrator  is  going  to  do  and  how  he 
is  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment and  .say,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  in  my  opinion  it  is  at  cross 
purposes  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
some  leei-slative  histoiy  here  .so  that  there 
is  no  question  of  what  vve  are  doing. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Wolff]  that  we  are  heading 
into   some   very   serious   problems   with 
sonic  booms.  We  saw  the  effect  of  this 
at  the  Air  Force  Academy  last  week.  An 
airplane  flew  over  the  academy  at  sonic 
speeds  and  the  sonic  boom  did  con.sider- 
able  damage  to  property.  It  in.iured  some 
15  people.  I  understand  one  of  the  colo- 
nels there  had  a  piece  of  glass  imbedded 
in  his  neck.  I  do  not  know  his  condition 
today,  but   it   was   reported   to  be  ver>' 
.serious  at  the  lime.  So  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  sonic  booms  are  something 
we  have  to  deal  with  and  we  have  to  do 
this  effectively  before  we  invest  ,S2  bil- 
lion in  a  supersonic  plane  and  then  find 
out   that   we   have   invested   all   of   this 
money  in  it  and  then  have  the  people 
say,  ••Well,  we  now  have  to  learn  to  live 
with  .sonic  booms."  I  do  not  think  we 
have  to  learn  to  live  with  them  nor  do  I 
believe  we  have  to  accept  sonic  booms 
as  the  necessary  product  of  progress. 

As  I  read  this  legislation— and  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  chairman— 
in  section  611  it  says,  first,  that  the  Sec- 
retary  is   empowered   to   iore.scribe   and 
amend  standards  for  the  measurement  of 
aircraft  noise  and  sonic  booms.  Then  it 
uoes  on  to  say — and  this  is  for  the  leg- 
islative histoiT  which  I  would  like  to  es- 
tablish—this is  a  mandate  to  the  Secre- 
tary—th?t  after  he  has  established  the 
necessarv-  means  of  measuring  noise  and 
sonic  booms  he  will  then  carry  out  the 
.second  part  of  this  section  Gil  language, 
which   says:    'and   shall   prescribe   and 
amend  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
mav  find  necessary  to  i^rovide  for  the 
control  and  abatement  of  aircraft  noise 
and  sonic  boom,  including  the  apphca- 
tion  of  such  standards,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations," and  so  forth.  In  other  words, 
what  we  are  doing  here  today  is  first  liv- 
ing the  SecretaiT  the  tools  with  which  to 
establish    standards    and    to    determine 
what  is  a  tolerable  noi.se  level  and  a  liv- 
able boom.  Then  we  say  after  that  that 
he  is  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
to  limit  jet  noise  and  sonic  booms  to 
tolerable  levels.  This  does  not  say  that 
he  may.  but  it  says  that  he  shall  pre- 
scribe  i-ules   and    regulations   to   make 
sure   that   aircraft   are    so   constructed 
and  so  operated  that  they  will  not  exceed 
the  maximum  tolerable  noise  levels  which 
studies  have  established. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  and 
that  is  why  I  am  supporting  it.  I  think 
this  is  the  first  meaningful  .step  we  have 
.seen  in  this  country-  toward  dealing  with 
a  problem  that  affects  20  million 
Americans. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  would  like  to  rise  to 
agree   wholeheartedly  with   the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  This  morning  I  talked 
with  repre-sentatives  of  the  FAA  and  I 
asked    the   question    specifically — and   I 
alluded  to  that  in  my  statement  on  the 
floor — and  I  was  told  that  the  Adminis- 
trator fully  intended  to  establish  these 
rules  and  regulations.  Of  course,  I  say  to 
the  committee  and  to  other  Members  of 
Congress  that  it  becomes  our  duty   to 
watch  and  be  sure  to  .see  that  these  rules 
and  regulations  are  established  and  put 
into  effect  and  to  see  that  they  are  prop- 
erly   implemented    and    that    if    there 
should  be  other  nece.ssaiy  amendments 
to  the  legislation,  that  they   would  be 
made. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  This  is  ju.st  not  an- 
other study  commission.  What  we  are 
doing  here  is  amending  the  Aviation  Act. 
We  want  to  make  certain  that  the  Secro- 
tar>-  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion has  a  mandate  to  do  .something  af- 
firmative, something  positive  and  mean- 
ingful about  jet  noise  abatement  and 
sonic  boom.  It  is  my  opinion  that  within 
the  structure  of  this  legislation  we  will 
be  able  to  do  this. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  yield  to  me  for 
the  purpose  of  propounding  an  inquirv- 
to  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee? 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
Concorde  be  able  to  fly  in  the  United 
States  and  over  the  United  States  before 
the  problem  of  sonic  boom  has  been 
solved? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Tlie  Administrator 
has  to  make  that  decision.  That  is  the 
reason  we  are  giving  him  this  authority. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  not 
going  to  make  that  decision,  because 
tliere  are  too  many  complexities  invoh  ed 
in  order  to  do  it.  Therefore,  we  have  to 
rely  upon  the  Administrator. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
read  this  legislation  imder  its  provisions, 
if  adopted,  the  Administrator  is  given 
the  mandate  and  the  duty  to  refuse  to 
permit  the  Concorde  to  fly  over  the 
United  States  if  it  is  going  to  generate 
pressures  beyond  tolerable  limits  for 
.sonic  booms.  Tliis  is  why  I  believe  this 
legislation  is  ver>-  important  and  mean- 
ingful to  all  Americans  and  not  just 
those  who  live  ?round  the  large  cities. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  oueht  to 
have  some  background  information  in 
order  that  the  gentleman  from  -New  York 
will  understand  it.  We  have  held  hearings 
on  this  matter  several  times.  Tlie  Admin- 
istrator does  not  have  any  idea  of  letting 
.supersonic  planes  to  which  he  refers  fly 
over  land.  I  do  not  anticipate  flight  ■R'ill 
be  allowed  in  the  United  States  at  this 
time  for  planes  to  fly  at  supersonic  speeds 
over  the  continent  of  the  United  States. 
The  result  of  that  is  that  you  would  not 
get  these  civilian  plane  supersonic  booms 
over  land.  I  hope  we  are  making  this  clear 
that  when  the  supersonic  tran.sport 
comes  into  being,  there  is  no  thought  of 
them   flying  at  supersonic   speeds  over 
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land.  In  my  opinion  this  represents  good 
judgment  and  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
would  sit  by;  that  is,  the  responsible  au- 
thorities, and  let  the  Administrator  au- 
thorize them  to  do  it. 

Further,  let  me  mention  one  question 
which  might  be  confusing  m  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Committee, 
and  that  is  this  incident  which  occurred 
at  the  Military  Academy.  May  I  say  that 
the  only  airplanes  on  this  continent 
which  have  the  poner  to  create  a  super- 
sonic boom  are  the  military  aircraft  and 
that  there  are  no  civilian  aircraft  flying 
anywhere  on  this  continent  which  would 
create  a  super.sonic  boom.  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  that  fact  is  clear.  This  now  ap- 
plies only  to  military  aircraft.  The  dam- 
age which  was  sustained  at  the  academy 
at  Colorado  Springs  was  done  by  military 
aircraft,  over  which  our  committee  has 
no  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  have  done  here 
is  to  make  sure  that  the  Administrator 
has  the  power  to  delve  thoroughly  into 
this  matter  and,  second,  that  he  is  re- 
quired to  come  forth  with  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  standards. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  oui-  committee  intends  to  con- 
tinue to  monitor  this  operation  in  order 
to  see  that  the  Administrator  does  act 
upon  this  legislation.  We  intend  to  have 
hearings  next  year  and  have  him  come 
before  the  committee  and  afford  to  us  the 
opportunity  to  ask  him  just  what  has 
been  done  in  this  field.  In  other  words, 
we  do  not  want  to  just  hand  him  this 
law  and  then  do  nothing  about  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  thereof. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  want  to  disabuse 
any  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  are  C3nsidering  this  legislation 
that  the  Administrator  might  allow  a 
civilian  aircraft  capable  of  creating  a 
super.sonic  boom  to  fly  over  a  land  area 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  hope  I  have  clarified  that  issue.  That 
is  the  reason  I  do  not  believe  this  amend, 
ment  is  either  wise  or  necessary  at  all. 
The  language  of  the  amendment  is  very 
indefinite  in  talking  about  controls. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  aspect  of 
this  legislation  which  disturbs  me.  not  so 
much  for  what  is  in  the  bill,  but  rather 
for  what  it  does  not  say. 

I  would  like  to  relate  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  the  situation  that  stirs 
up  my  concern.  Just  recently  at  O'Hare 
International  Airport,  which  is  in  my 
congressional  district,  a  new  runway — 
undoubtedly  necessary — was  opened.  At 
that  time  apparently  the  local  school  dis- 
trict, the  local  officials  of  the  adjoining 
communities,  and  others  in  authority 
were  apparently  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  this  runway  had  been  on  the  draw- 
ing board,  so  to  speak,  for  several  years. 
It  seems  certainly  shameful  to  me  that 
the  school  district  should  have  proceeded 
with  the  erection  of  a  new  school  that 
will  be  opening  its  doors  for  the  first  time 
in  September  of  this  year.  Both  the  take- 
off and  the  landing  path  in  this  new  run- 
way is  directly  over  this  new  school. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  contend  that  some- 
one should  have  the  responsibility  for 
coordinating  this  type  of  thing,  it  seems 


to  me,  and  certaiixly  with  local  school 
officials,  so  that  we  should  not  have 
planes  taking  off  and  landing  directly 
over  a  school.  Aside  from  the  noise  prob- 
lem, there  is  also  the  built-in  hazard  to 
public  safety. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  has  brought  up 
a  very  important  point.  And  the  strength 
of  this  legislation — and  I  wonder  if  the 
chainnan  will  agree  with  me  on  this — 
the  strength  of  this  legislation  is  that  it 
now  firmly  fixes  the  iespo;i.sibility. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  every  time 
these  citizens  ti-y  to  get  relief  from  jet 
noise  they  get  bounced  around.  The  Fed- 
eral people  say  that  it  is  a  local  problem, 
and  the  local  people  say  that  it  is  a  Fed- 
eral problem.  This  legislation  firmly  and 
unequivocally  fixes  the  responsibility  in 
the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, so  that  people  who  now  iiave 
a  complaint  on  the  very  thing  you  are 
raising,  that  when  you  are  raising  it  you 
will  know  where  to  go.  where  to  take  the 
complaint,  and  where  to  get  action,  and 
where  you  can  seek  some  remedy.  That 
is  the  strength  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  But  will  it  go  so  far 
as  to  place  the  responsibility  for  the 
proper  notification  of  local  authorities 
when  the  opening  of  a  runway  of  this 
nature  is  proposed? 

In  other  words,  it  is  easy  to  say,  as  was 
said  in  the  hearings  which  I  arranged  at 
the  request  of  the  school  officials  and  the 
local  officials  out  there  in  that  district, 
that  "my  goodness  gracious,  this  has 
been  on  the  drawing  boards  for  these 
many  years."' 

But  unless  these  people  have  access  to 
those  drawing  boards,  certainly  it  does 
not  seem  feasible  to  me  that  they  would 
have  proceeded  with  the  construction  of 
a  new  school  had  they  been  apprised  at 
that  time  where  this  new  nmway  was 
going  to  be  opened.  I  took  occasion  to  go 
out  there  and  watch  and  listen  to  the 
planes  landing  and  taking  off.  and  could 
only  ask  myself  "how  in  the  world  are 
they  going  to  rim  classrooms  in  that 
school  come  next  September  unless  some- 
thing is  done  about  such  noise?" 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  is  exactly 
correct,  and  this  has  been  done,  the  air- 
lines need  additional  runways.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  at  O'Hara  Field  they 
have  four  runways  going  at  one  time. 
And  when  they  want  additional  runways 
they  build  additional  runways,  and  the 
community  does  not  know  anything 
about  it.  nobody  knows  anything  about 
it  until  it  is  too  late  for  them  to  do  any- 
thing about  it,  normally. 

But  under  this  legislation  the  Secre- 
tary of  Ti-ansportation  through  the  FAA 
now  is  held  responsible  and  accountable, 
and  that  is  the  strength  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  They  should  be  respon- 
sible to  the  community,  and  not  be  fear- 
ful of  pubhcizing  when  a  new  runway  is 
going  to  open  for  fear  that  the  local  com- 


munity   might   touch   off   some   protest 
that  would  hold  up  the  opening. 

I  firmly  believe  that  there  is  silence 
in  this  area  for  the  very  reason  that,  had 
officials  publicly  announced  that  this  new 
runway  would  have  been  opened  m  direct 
line  with  the  new  school,  that  they  could 
have  properly  anticipated  protest — pos- 
.sibly  even  legal  action  from  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  might  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  the  people  at  O'Hare  Field 
a.ssured  the  people  of  that  community 
that  there  would  not  be  another  runway, 
riiey  told  them  that  there  would  not  be 
another  runway  and  hearings  were  held 
and  the  people  asked  questions  and  the 
people  v.ere  a.s.sured  that  there  would  not 
be  another  runway,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
there  she  is. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Ciiairman.  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion which  I  think  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take 
tliis  time  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Stag- 
gers], for  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 
I  feel  that  this  is  an  important  piece  of 
legislation  which  merits  the  unanimous 
support  of  my  colleagues. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Advanced  Research  and  Technology  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. I  have  conducted  hearings  over 
the  past  few  years  which  relate  to  the 
question  of  aircraft  noise  and  its  con- 
trol. Our  subcommittee,  year  after  year, 
has  recommended  the  authorization  of 
funds  beyond  amounts  requested  in  the 
President's  budget  for  aircraft  noise 
control,  including  advanced  research  on 
a  quieter  engine.  For  the  fiscal  year  1969. 
our  subcommittee  voted — and  our  posi- 
tion was  sustained  by  the  full  committee 
and  by  vote  of  the  entire  House — an  ad- 
ditional $1  miUion  beyond  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  in  the  field  of  aeronautics. 
including  aircraft  noise  control.  The  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration is  planning  to  spend  about  $15 
million  during  fiscal  year  1969  for  air- 
craft noise  control,  and  this  amoimt  may 
be  increased  as  a  result  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  our  committee:  the  au- 
thorization bill  is  being  taken  up  today 
in  the  other  body,  after  which  it  pre- 
simiably  will  go  to  conference. 

I  bring  these  facts  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  in  order  to  underline  the 
importance  of  the  pending  legislation  in 
the  entire  perspective  of  our  efforts  to 
deal  with  a  problem  of  increasing  con- 
cern in  urban  areas  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. The  rising  decibels  of  noise  from  jet 
aircraft  contributes  still  another  strain 
on  the  nerves  for  urban  residents. 

I  believe  this  a  problem  of  noise  pollu- 
tion which  deserves  even  more  attention 
than  it  has  received  from  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.  One  West  Vir- 
ginia example  occurs  to  me  immediately. 
The  two  largest  cities  in  West  Virginia. 
Charleston  and  Himtington,  are  located 
only  50  miles  apart  and  are  being  joined 


by  an  interstate  highway.  The  proximity 
of  these  two  cities,  plus  the  fact  they  are 
fast  growing  toward  each  other,  makes  a 
regional  airport  midway  between  the 
cities  along  the  interstate  highway  a  log- 
ical development.  Charleston  and  Hunt- 
ington each  now  have  inferior  airiwrts 
which  will  not  be  able  to  handle  jet  traf- 
fic, and  will  be  too  expensive  to  upgrade 
for  the  long  future.  In  fact,  upgrading 
the  Charleston  airport  would  make  the 
citizens  of  that  area  vulnerable  to  jet 
noise  immediately  over  the  most  popu- 
lated areas  of  Kanawha  County.  This  is 
an  additional  argument  in  .'support  of 
further  action  by  the  FAA  in  encourag- 
ing the  development  of  airports  outside 
of  heavily  populated  urban  centers.  I 
commend  the  FAA  for  steps  already 
taken  in  this  direction,  which  I  believe 
serve  to  complement  the  action  which  is 
being  taken  through  the  na.ssage  of  H.R. 
3400. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff  1. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  substitute  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  ro.'^e:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  con.sidera- 
tion  the  bill  'H.R.  3400 >.  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize 
aircraft  noise  abatement  regulation,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  1203.  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  i-ule.  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   SPEAKER.   The  question   is   on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  grotmd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  312,  nays  0,  not  voting  121,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  173] 

YEAS — 312 

Abbltt  Albert  Andrews, 

Adair  Anderson.  111.         N.  Dak. 

Adams  Anderson,  Arends 

Addabbo  Tenn.  Ashmore 


A.spinall 

Baring 

B:\tes 

Battln 

Belclier 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Bevill 

Blackburn 

Blati'.lk 

Bolaiid 

BollUiL' 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brock 

Brooks 

BroomfielU 

Brot/maii 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

BroyhiU.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla 

Biirke.  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton.  Calif 

Burton.  tJtah 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 

CahlU 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson.  Del 

Cohelan 

Collier 

C'oi.able 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daniels 

Davis.  Wis, 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala, 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards.  La. 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evan.s.  Colo, 

Everett 

Pascell 

Feiuhan 

Findley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Friedel 
FuUon.  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakls 
Garmatz 
Gathings 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodling 
Gray 
Green.  Pa 
Gr:ffln 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hasan 
Haley 


Hall 
Halleck 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  \Va.sh 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Havs 

Hechler,  W,  Va 
Heckler.  Mass, 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hoi  meld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones.  Mo, 
Jones,  N,C. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 

King.  Calif. 
Kini;;.  N  Y, 
Kirwan 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kuykendall 
Kvl 
Laird 
Langen 
Latta 
Lecgett 
Lcnnon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Lone.  Md. 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCUire 
McDade 
McDonald. 

Mich, 
McEwen 

McFall 

Macdonald, 
Mass, 

MacGreRor 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallliard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif, 

Matsunai;a 

May 

Meeds 

MesklU 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Mu-.k 

Mlnshall 

Mize 

Monagan 

Mont2omery 

Moore 

Morean 

Morse.  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Konski 

Olsen 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pettis 


Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Poage 

Poll 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price.  111. 

Pryor 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reld,  111, 

Reid.  N,Y. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rles-'le 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodlro 

Rofers.  Colo 

RoL'ers  Fla. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Ro.Lsh 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Saidman 

Say lor 

Srhadeberg 

Scherlc 

Schntobeli 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Springer 

Stafford 

StaKpers 

Steed 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teatrue.  Calif, 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga, 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Waizgonner 

Waidle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Wh.^lley 

White 

Whitener 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa, 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wvatt 
Wvdler 
Wylle 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


NAYS--0 

NOT  VOTING— 

Abernethy 

Fallon 

Andrews,  Ala 

Parbsteln 

Anr.iinzlo 

Flno 

Ash  brook 

Flynt 

Ashley 

Frelln^-'huysen 

Ayres 

Oallaghei 

Barrett 

Gardner 

Bell 

Gettys 

Blester 

Giaimo 

Bingham 

Gibbons 

Blanton 

Gilbert 

Boggs 

Green,  Oreg. 

Bolton 

Our  rev 

Bow 

Halpern 

Brasco 

Hanra 

Brlnkley 

!Ian.'«n.  Idaho 

Bush 

Hnrdy 

Cabell 

Harrison 

Carey 

Hawkins 

Carter 

Hii'bert 

Clausen, 

Helstoskl 

Don  H 

Herlong 

Cleveland 

Hollaiid 

Colmer 

Hungate 

Conte 

Jonas 

Conyers 

Jones.  Ala. 

Corbett 

Karsten 

Corman 

Kelly 

Cowger 

Kluczyiiskl 

Curtis 

Kupferman 

Daddarlo 

Kyros 

Davis.  Ga 

Landrum 

Dawson 

Long.  La, 

Dent 

McCtilloch 

Derwlnskt 

McMillan 

DlURS 

Mathlas.  Md 

Dingell 

Mavne 

Donohue 

Michel 

Dorn 

Moorhead 

Dulskl 

Morris.  N,  Mex 

Evlr.s,  Tenn 

Moss 

121 

Muil)hy,  111, 
Murphv,  NY. 
Nix 

OHara.  111. 
ONeal,  Ga, 
ONelU.  Mass. 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Phllbin 

Pod  ell 

Price.  Tex. 

Qule 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Resnick 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers 

Ronan 

Rooney,  NY 

Rooney.  Pa 

Ro<terko\vskl 

Ro\idebu--h 

St  Germain 

St  On  ye 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Sisk 

Siyder 

Stariton 

Taft 

Teague.  Tex 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis, 

Tuck 

Vander  Jaet 

Whitten 

Wlrn 

WMeht 

W\man 
,  Zwach 


So  the  bill  was  pas-sed. 
The   Clerk   announced    the   following 
pairs : 

Mr  Hungate  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr  Dorn  with  Mr,  Bush, 
Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr,  Carter. 
Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr,  Frelinghuysen, 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr,  Kupferman. 
Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr,  Uailsback. 
Mr,  Satterfield  with  Mr,  Cowger, 
Mr,  Corman  with  Mr,  Don  H.  Clausen. 
Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Bell, 
Mr,  McMillan  with  Mr,  Curtis. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Blester. 
Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr  Pino. 
Mr.  Roonev  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Bow 
Mr  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Derwlnski. 
Mr  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Conte. 
Mr,  Fallon  with  Mr,  Corbett, 
Mr,  Herlong  with  Mr,  Gardner. 
Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Taft. 
Mr  Rivers  with  Mr.  Jonas. 
Mr.    O'Neill    of    Massachusetts    with    Mr, 
Avres, 

Mr  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Halpern, 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr  McCulloch. 

Mrs,  Kellv  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Gumey. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr  Colmer  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr,  Barrett  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

Mr  Tuck  with  Mr.  Mayne, 

Mr,  Wright  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  .Price  ol 
Texas. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr  QuiUen. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Quie. 

Mr  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr,  Hardy  with  Mr,  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Diggs.  Jr..  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Gettvs  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Phllbin  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr,  Slsk  with  Mr.  Stanton. 
,Mr.  Andrew:  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Cleve- 
land. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
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Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Mosi  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Mr.  N'.x  with  Mr  Bingham. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Helstosltl. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Brinkley  with  Mr.  Moorhead. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Dlngell. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.    Rooney    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr. 

Flynt. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Cabell. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr  Giaimo. 

Mr.  Ha.-ma  with  Mr.  St.  Onge. 

Mr  Haw^cl.^s  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of 
Illinoi?. 

Mr  F.irbsteln  with  Mr.  Ronan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded.  | 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  to'cequire  aircraft  noise  abate- 
ment regulation,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.        

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LAND  CONVEYANCE,  GLENDALE. 
ARIZ. 

Mr.  POAGE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  iS.  9741  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands 
to  the  city  of  Glendale.  Ariz. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTFE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  974,  with  Mr. 
Pl-lton  of  Tennessee  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Belcher]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  kind  of  bill 
that  oftentimes  comes  before  this  House. 

Back  in  1921  the  people  of  Glendale, 
Ariz.,  conveyed  10  acres  of  land  which 
was  at  that  time  out  at  the  edge  of  the 
town,  to  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  a  poultry  experiment  station. 


In  1933  the  Government  bought  an 
additional  10  acres  of  land,  for  which  it 
paid  $4,500. 

The  purpose  of  the  purchase  has  long 
since  been  fulfilled,  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  declared  that  it  no 
longer  needs  this  station. 

The  n«eds  for  researcU  of  this  sort 
have  pass^  in  this  area.  The  objectives 
have  been  accomplished.  Only  4  percent 
of  the  chickens  in  .he  United  States 
come  from  the  five-State  area  served. 

The  facilities  are  outmoded.  They  are 
in  need  of  costly  replacement  if  they  are 
to  be  used  any  longer. 

The  area  is  no  longer  agricultural,  but 
urban. 

Fifteen  buildings  were  recommended 
for  demolition  in  1960.  None  of  the 
buildings  or  laboratories  are  suitable  for 
experimentation  under  controlled  and 
enviromantal  conditions  of  modem  scien- 
tific research. 

The  Department  feels  that  it  would  be 
a  great  waste  of  public  money  and  effort 
to  continue  this  research  station. 

The  land  has.  however,  been  pretty  well 
surrounded  by  the  city.  It  is  now  urban  in 
character.  This  property  is  said  to  be 
worth  as  much  as  $140,000  and  .some  esti- 
mates go  up  to  $200,000  as  to  its  value. 
We  think  the.se  estimates  are  excessive. 
The  legislation  proposes  that  the  land 
should  be  reconveyed  to  the  city  of  Glen- 
dale for  use  as  a  public  park  with  a 
resenation  that  when  it  ceases  to  be  used 
for  such  public  puiTDOses,  it  would  revert 
to  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  bill,  as  amended  by  the  House 
committee,  provides  that  the  city  of 
Glendale  shall  pay  not  less  than  .535,000 
to  the  U.S.  GoveiTiment. 

Now.  remember,  the  Government  has 
an  investment  of  only  $4,500  in  the  whole 
of  the  land.  It  is  a  pretty  good  profit  to 
the  United  States  in  any  event,  and  espe- 
cially so  when    t  is  conveying  it  all  for 
public  purposes.  The  general  practice  is 
to  convey  for  about  $1  for  public  pur- 
poses. But  in  this  case  we  are  going  to  get 
$35,000  for  something  that  the  United 
States  has  no  need  whatever,  and  it  is 
still  to  be  kept  in  use  for  public  pui-poses. 
To  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  this 
decis.on  seems  to  be  a  sound  deal  and  an 
equitable  procedure,  and  in  line  with  the 
practice  which  has  been  followed  all  over 
the  United   States.   The   Committee   on 
Agriculture  urges  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.   JOELSON.   Mr.   Chairman,   do  I 
understand  the  distingiiished  gentleman 
to  say  that  the  U.S.  Government  orig- 
inally owned  a  great  portion  of  this  land 
and  conveyed  it? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No:  the  city  of  Glen- 
dale. Ariz.,  gave  the  U.S.  Government 
the  original  10  acres  without  cost  to 
the  Government.  Then  some  8  or  9  years 
later  the  Government  did  buy  an  addi- 
tional 10  acres  and  paid  $4,500  for  it. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  And  was  that,  so  far 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  the  market 
value  at  that  time? 

Mr.  POAGE.  At  the  time  it  was  pur- 
chased, that  was  the  market  value.  That 
was  during  the  depression,  incidentally. 
Mr.   JOELSON.   But   the   original    10 


acres  or  whatever  it  was,  was  an  outright 

gift? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  was  an  outright  gift 
by  the  people  of  Glendale  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  see.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
covered  the  purposes  of  this  bill  very 
well. 

I  might  add  just  a  few  things.  Orig- 
inally, as  the  gentleman  said,  this  prop- 
erty was  used  for  poultry  research  by 
the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Poultry  is  no  longer  an  important  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  in  that  particular 
area. 

The  buildings  on  this  ground  are  old 
and  antiquated  and  are  no  longer  suited 
for  research.  The  Department  does  not 
feel  justified  in  expending  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  improve  and  modernize  these 
buildings. 

As  the  chairman  said,  originally  the 
10  acres  of  this  land  was  a  gift  to  the 
Federal  Government  from  the  people  of 
Glendale,  Ariz.  That  gift  occurred  in 
1921.  In  1933  the  Federal  Government 
acquired  an  additional  10  acres. 

This  ground  is  to  be  reported  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  as  ex- 
cess property.  It  can  only  be  trans- 
ferred—and there  was  some  question 
about  this — it  can  only  be  transferred 
after  it  has  been  declared  surplus  prop- 
erty and  when  no  other  agency  has  a  need 
for  it. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  chairman 
has  said  this,  but  this  ground  may  only 
be  used  for  recreational  or  park  pur- 
poses. If  it  is  used  for  any  other  purpose, 
the  ground  immediately  reverts  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Originally  the  bill  called  for  no  pay- 
ment for  this  transfer.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  thought  it  was  im- 
proper, and  the  bill  does  now  call  for 
some  payment  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  yield  so  much  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Rhodes]. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill.  It  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  a  fair  and 
equitable  bill. 

Mr,  Chairman.  S.  974  should  be 
adopted.  It  provides  for  the  sale  of  20 
acres  of  land  which  was  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  Southwest  Poultry  Experi- 
ment Station.  This  station  has  been 
closed. 

The  bill  provides  that  no  sale  shall  be 
made  unless  this  land  is  declared  surplus 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  In 
the  event  such  a  declaration  is  made, 
the  city  of  Glendale,  Ariz.,  will  be  allowed 
to  buy  this  land  for  a  price  no  less  than 
$35,000.  The  sale  to  Glendale  v,'ill  be  for 
park  and  recreational  purposes  only.  In 
the  event  the  use  is  changed,  the  land 
would  revert  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  this  is  a 
fair  bill.  The  price  of  $35,000  is  a  fair 
price.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  10 
acres  of  the  20  acres  to  be  sold  was  origi- 
nally given  to  the  Federal  Government 
without  charge  by  the  city  of  Glendale. 
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The  other  10  acres  was  bought  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  $4,500.  Thus,  on 
this  transaction  the  Federal  Government 
will  show  a  net  profit  of  $30,500.  I  submit 
that  this  is  a  much  happier  result  than 
we  usually  expect  from  real  estate  trans- 
actions of  the  Federal  Government. 

Glendale  is  a  rapidly  growing  city.  It 
needs  a  park  in  the  area  in  which  this 
land  is  situated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
this  land  were  to  be  disposed  of  in  .some 
other  way,  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  ex- 
pect the  city  of  Glendale  to  come  to  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  a  grant  to  buy  other  lands 
in  this  area  for  park  purposes.  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  solution  offered 
here,  with  its  profit  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, is  better  for  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  than  would  be  the 
alternative. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Steiger]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, S.  974  is  a  bill  which  would  au- 
thorize the  SecretaiT  of  Agriculture  to 
convey  to  the  city  of  Glendale.  Ariz.,  for 
public  park  purposes,  approximately  20 
acres  of  land  which  at  present  constitute 
the  grounds  of  the  Southwest  Poultry  Ex- 
periment Station. 

This  station  has  been  closed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  poultry 
research  has  been  discontinued  in  this 
area  for  primarily,  economical  reasons. 
The  land  is  located  within  the  city  of 
Glendale.  In  1921,  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Southwest  Poulti-y  Station, 
the  local  citizens  raised  the  money  to  pay 
for  the  station  property.  After  it  was  pur- 
chased by  these  private  subscriptions,  it 
was  donated  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  poultry  research. 

Later,  in  1933,  the  Government  ac- 
quired by  eminent  domain  proceedings 
an  addition  to  the  grounds. 

Since  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
no  longer  desires  to  use  this  property  for 
its  intended  purpose,  or  any  purpose,  I 
would  strongly  urge  that  the  property  be 
returned  to  the  city  for  public  park  pur- 
poses, particularly  since  one-half  of  it 
was  donated  by  the  citizens  of  the  city. 
The  mayor  and  the  city  council  are 
anxious  to  develop  the  land. 

The  city  badly  needs  park  acreage.  The 
size  of  the  parcel  is  large  enough  and  its 
geographical  location  makes  it  particu- 
larly valuable  for  these  purposes. 

S.  974  as  amended  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  would  provide  for  pay- 
ment by  the  city  of  a  sum,  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  no  less  than  $35,000. 
There  is  also  a  reverter  clause  in  the 
event  the  land  is  not  used  for  public  park 
or  recreational  purposes. 

It  seems  patently  proper  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  is  no 
longer  able  to  use  the  land  for  the  pur- 
poses originally  donated,  should  return 
It  to  the  citizens  of  the  city. 
I  strongly  urge  the  jmssage  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  as 


much  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  UdallI. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us  today  is  not  the  most  impor- 
tant issue  facing  the  Congress.  It  in- 
volves no  expenditure  of  funds.  It  has 
no  very  far-reaching  significance.  But 
it  is  important  to  the  people  of  Glendale, 
Ariz.,  and  I  believe  it  is  clearly  in  the 
public  interest  to  pass  it. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  this  little  bill 
has  been  brought  to  the  floor  on  several 
previous  occasions.  Each  time  it  has 
failed  of  passage.  I  think  we  all  know 
that  its  defeats  have  resulted  from  con- 
troversy unrelated  to  its  particular 
merits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  Senator  Carl  Hayden.  the  .sponsor 
of  S.  974,  asking  my  a.ssistance  in  pass- 
ing this  bill.  Although  Glendale  is  not  in 
my  di-strict.  I  am  personally  familiar 
with  the  .situation  and  strongly  endorse 
this  bill.  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Sen- 
ator Hayden  in  asking  that  the  bill  be 
given  consideration  on  its  own  merits 
today. 

S.  974  has  been  reported  favorably  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  It 
has  received  the  customary  careful  .scru- 
tiny of  that  committee,  and  I  know  how 
careful  that  scrutiny  is  because  I  have 
appeared  before  that  committee  many 
times  my.self.  As  we  .see  the  bill  today  It 
has  been  amended  by  the  committee  to 
provide  for  a  purchase  price  not  to  exceed 
335,000.  and  I  think  we  can  agree  that 
for  a  parcel  which  cost  the  Government 
S4.500  this  is  not  an  unrea.sonable  figure, 
either  for  the  Federal  Government  or 
for  the  city  of  Glendale. 

The  20  acres  in  question,  formerly  u-sed 
for  the  Southwest  Poultrj'  Experiment 
Station,  is  no  longer  needed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  is  needed  by  the  city 
of  Glendale  for  park  and  recreational 
development. 

In  view  of  all  these  considerations  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  give  this  bill 
their  wholehearted  endor.sement  and 
support  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  may  know  that  I 
have  circularized  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
an  effort  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  con- 
clusion. I  have  also  circulated  the  letter 
I  have  received  from  Senator  Hayden 
asking  approval  of  this  legislation.  I 
should  now  like  to  read  that  letter  into 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  .Senate, 
Committee  on  .Appropriations, 

Was}iinpton.  DC,  May  27.  1968. 
Hon  Morris  K.  tJDAi.L. 
HoK.se  0/  Hcpreseyitatives, 
Washinoton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mo:  As  you  know,  on  February  5.  the 
House  failed  to  achieve  a  two-thirds  majority 
vote  on  the  motloi^.  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
S.  974.  my  bill  to  convey  land  to  the  City  of 
Glendale.  Arizona.  This  was  the  third  time 
this  bill  failed  of  passage  in  the  House. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  unfortunate 
circumstances  behind  the  House  actions  on 
this  legislation — circumstances  that  have 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  merits  of 
the  bin  Itself.  The  House  leadership  assisted 
In  every  way  It  could,  and  Chairman  Poage 
took  a  personal  interest  in  the  bill  during  the 
floor  consideration. 

At  this  time,  I  feel  that  you  can  be  of  help 
and  would  appreciate  your  contactine  your 
colleagues  in  the  hope  that  you  can  convince 


them  of  the  equities  of  the  Glendale  bill  in 
order  to  have  it  brought  up  once  more  for 
passage    before  the  90th  Congress  adjourns. 
With  best  regards,  I  remain 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Carl  Hayden. 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  lime,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  974 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  iind  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
wa  III  Congress  assemhled.  That,  should  .such 
land   become  surplus   property   pursuant   to 
the    Federal     Property     and     Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  the  .Secre- 
tary of  Aartculture  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  convev  to  the  city  of  Glendale.  Arizona,  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  Slates 
in    and     to    those    lands    constltullng    the 
grounds    of    the   Southwest    Poultry    Experi- 
ment Station,   located  in   the  city  oj   Glen- 
dale. Arizona,  which  station  has  been  sched- 
uled  for  closing  in  the  near  future  by  tlie 
Department   of    Agriculture    The    lands   au- 
thorized   to   be   conveyed   by   this   Act.   con- 
sisting  of    approximately    twenty    acres,   the 
exact  legal  description  of  which  shall  be  de- 
termined   by    the    Secretary    of    Agriculture, 
shall  be  made  only  after  a  final  determina- 
tion has  been  made  by  the  Secretary  that 
such  lands  are  no  longer  needed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  poultry  research 
purposes  or  for  any  other  purpose.  After  such 
u  determination  has  been  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary   and   before   the  conveyance   of  such 
lands  is  made,  the  Secretary  shall  make  such 
disposition  of  Improvements  and  facilities  lo- 
cated on  such  lands  as  he  deems  to  be  In  the 
best  Interest  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  conveyance  authorized  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  provide  that  the 
lands  so  conveyed  shall  be  used  by  the  city 
of  Glendale,  Arizona,  for  public  park  or  rec- 
reational purposes  only,  and  if  they  shall  ever 
cease  to  be  used  for  such  purposes  the  title 
to  such  lands  shall  revert  to  the  United 
States  which  shall  have  the  Immediate  right 
of  reentry  thereon.  Such  conveyance  may  be 
made  subject  to  such  other  terms,  conditions, 
and  restrictions  as  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture deems  appropriate. 

Mr.  POAGE  'during  the  reading^ .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  it  be  consideied  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  thei'e  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMEfJT 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  6,  after  the  word  -Arizona." 
insert  the  words:  'upon  payment  by  said 
city  of  such  amount  as  he  deems  appropriate, 
but  in  no  event  less  than  $35,000,  giving  due 
consideration  to  the  public  use  thereof." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 
Tlie      committee      amendment      was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 

to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  BENNETT  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  primarily  by  way  of  inquiry.  I 
am  chairman  of  the  Real  Estate  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  When  this  bill  came  up  be- 
fore I  had  some  question  in  my  mind  as 
to  why  this  action  was  being  taken  be- 
cause, .so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  perfectly 
permissible  to  have  land  revert  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  be  dispo.sed  of 
in  the  usual  procedures  whereby  there 
are  opportunities  for  local  communities 
to  come  in  and  .share  under  the  legisla- 
tion already  enacted.  So  the  purpose  of 
my  inquiry  at  this  point  is  to  ask.  Why 
was  not  that  procedure  followed  here? 
Why  was  not  the  land  declared  surplus 
so  as  to  let  the  local  community  come  in 
and  make  whatever  public  purpose  bid  it 
wanted  to  for  that  property? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  If  the  proce- 
dure mv  friend  from  Florida  has  out- 
lined had  been  followed,  the  sale  would 
have  been  at  auction  and  anybody  would 
have  been  eligible  to  bid  on  the  piece  of 
land,  as  the  gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes:  the  gentleman 
knows  that.  As  I  understand,  the  law 
provides  that  a  local  community  can 
come  in.  make  certain  suggestions,  and 
be  given  opportimities  above  other  peo- 
ple if  the  land  is  intended  for  a  public 
purpose. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  gentle- 
man is  undoubtedly  correct  on  the  law. 
However,  there  were  other  matters  that 
came  into  play,  among  them  being  a 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  make  the  de- 
cision which  would  have  been  necessary 
to  put  this  particular  land  into  that 
category.  They  asked  for  congressional 
guidance  on  it.  We  see  no  reason  why 
that  guidance  should  not  be  given.  The 
land  is  ideally  suited  for  park  purposes. 
If  the  land  were  put  up  for  auction,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  city  to  buy 
it  for  a  limited  purpose  such  as  this  for 
several  reasons,  one  being  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  as  to  the  type  of  pay- 
ment which  can  be  made  for  land  under 
conditions  such  as  this. 

I  hope  my  good  friend  from  Florida 
will  believe  me  when  I  tell  him  all  ave- 
nues have  been  explored  to  get  this  land 
Into  the  hands  of  the  city  of  Glendale. 
which  all  of  us  believe  is  for  the  highest 
and  best  use. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
reason  is  that  in  similar  cases  that 
have  come  before  us,  the  land  has  been 
sold  at  its  fair  market  value.  We  have 
had  some  cases  like  that.  But  this  case  is 
just  to  bypass  the  ordinary  procedure  of 
having  it  revert  to  GSA  and  having  it  be 
disposed  of  through  that  procedure.  This 
Is  land  which  is  worth  obviously  a  great 
deal  more  than  $35,000,  and  it  is  being 
made  available  to  the  city  of  Glendale  at 
a  price  very  much  cheaper  th£fti  other 
people  in  the  United  States  have  to  pay 
for  land  like  that  which  is  sold  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr  Chair- 
man, may  I  differ  with  the  gentleman 
as  to  the  value  of  the  land.  As  I  say. 


ever  since  I  have  been  in  Congress  this 
has  been  under  discussion.  The  gentle- 
man should  bear  in  mind  that  10  acres 
of  this  land  was  a  gift  from  the  city  of 
Glendale  to  the  Federal  Government. 
There  is  a  certain  equity  which  the 
gentleman,  I  think,  will  not  deny.  We  are 
talking  about  a  purchase  of  10  acres,  not 
of  20  acres.  This  land  otherwise  would 
have  to  go  to  the  highest  and  best  use, 
and  the  highest  and  best  use  for  this 
otherwise  would  be  for  residential  pur- 
poses. The  going  value  for  residential 
purposes  in  that  area  is  less  than  ap- 
proximately S4,000  per  acre.  The  price 
contained  in  this  bill  as  a  floor  i^  a  price 
which  is  in  my  opinion  in  excess  of  the 
value  oi  the  land  for  a  limited  purpose 
such  as  this,  and  which  is  about  the  price 
which  would  have  to  be  paid  if  it  were  to 
be  sold  for  residential  puiposes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  if  the  appraisal  of 
S140.000,  is  divided  by  two.  it  is  $70,000 
for  the  land  for  which  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment paid  $4,500  and  the  Government 
only  bought  one  half  of  the  land.  We 
should  also  consider  the  fact  that  the 
appraisal  is  for  a  fee  simple  title,  and 
we  are  not  giving  a  fee  simple  title.  There 
is  no  private  owner  on  earth  who  would 
pay  S70,000  for  the  right  to  use  this  for 
public  park  purposes,  and  there  is  no 
market  even  at  $35,000.  which  is  the  price 
fixed  in  here  as  a  minimum. 

What  we  have  done  is  that  we  simply 
assumed  half  the  appraisal  went  to  the 
land  the  Government  bought,  and  that 
the  other  10  acres  is  net  worth  more 
than  half  as  much  with  this  use  limita- 
tion on  It  as  would  be  a  fee  simple  title. 
We  get  down  then  to  $35,000  theoreti- 
cally, but  with  no  possible  purchaser,  be- 
cause there  would  be  no  purchaser  who 
would  buy  this  land  with  those  title  lim- 
itations thereon— nobody  except  the  city 
of  Glendale  which  wants  and  needs  this 
land  for  a  public  park. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bennett 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.' 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
main  reason  why  I  stood  on  the  floor  to- 
day to  speak  is  that,  the  last  time  this 
bill  was  up  the  press  reported  that  there 
were  some  extraneous  matters  which 
caused  some  people  to  cast  negative 
votes  at  that  time.  Certainly  those  mat- 
ters had  nothing  to  do  with  my  vote.  I 
intend  to  cast  a  negative  vote  today  be- 
cause of  what  I  have  today  discussed 
and  this  was  my  reason  for  a  negative 
vote  before. 

This  is  giving  a  special  benefit  to  a 
local  community  which  is  not  generally 
given  to  most  local  commimities 
throughout  the  United  States:  because 
generally  such  land  goes  at  the  fair 
market  value,  if  it  has  to  pass  through 
the  GSA  route,  and  the  GSA  route  is 
set  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the  lo- 
cal communities  to  come  in  and  make 
special  pleas  for  public  uses. 
I  would  like  to  make  straight  for  the 


Record  that  my  stand  with  respect  to 
my  negative  vote  before  and  today  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  we  are  giving  an 
advantage  to  this  community  which  we 
do  not  allow  to  other  communities  i^en- 
erally.  It  might  be  said  that  there  is  an 
equity  in  the  park  purpo.se  but  that  is 
covered  by  general  law. 

So  I  must  say  unless  this  bill  is  amend- 
ed I  would  expect  to  vote  against  it 
again.  ,    . 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

I  do  not  believe  we  .should  add  too 
many  more  remarks  about  this.  I  should 
just  like  to  say  in  rebuttal  to  the  last 
remarks  of  my  Jiood  friend  from  Florida 
that  everything  has  been  done  which  I 
believe  properly  should  be  done  to  make 
sure  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
city  of  Glendale  ?et  a  good  deal  on  this 
particular  matter. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessai-y  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues  in  the  Committee 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  appro- 
priated large  sums  of  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  land  or  allowing  local 
communities  to  acquire  land  for  park 
pui-poses.  There  are,  in  the  budget  for 
this  year,  appropriation  requests  for  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  this  purpose. 

Certainly,  it  is  not  too  farfetched  to 
make  an  analogy  here.  If  indeed  the 
argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida has  merit,  if  the  city  of  Glendale 
is  getting  something  here,  then  certainly 
it  is  not  any  more  than  any  other  city 
in  the  United  States  could  get  if  a 
proper  grant  were  asked  for.  through 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  allowed. 

I  will  state  again,  that  in  my  opinion, 
the  appraisal  for  this  land  is  completely 
ovei-priced.  I  am  familiar  with  the  land. 
I  know  exactly  where  it  is.  I  know  per- 
fectly well  if  that  land  is  worth  $14,000 
an  acre  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  other 
land  around  there  that  could  be  bought 
at  that  price.  The  price  is  just  not  that 
high  for  land  in  that  area. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  a  good  bill.  It 
has  been  worked  over  by  all  of  us  from 
Arizona.  The  esteemed  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  most  interested  in  the 
bill.  My  colleagues  from  the  second  and 
third  districts  are  for  the  bill.  We  feel  it 
is  absolutely  necessaiT  for  this  growing 
city  to  have  a  park  in  that  area. 

I  suggest  it  would  be  utterly  foolish 
for  us  to  take  this  land,  to  sell  it  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  to  have  the  city  of 
Glendale  turn  around  next  year  and  ask 
for  a  grant  from  HUD  to  buy  20  acres 
more  of  land  in  that  area  for  a  park. 
That  is  exactly  what  would  happen. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  six  words. 

I  feel  that  I  should  comment  on  the 
action  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
on  this  bill.  I  believe  the  implication  was 
giv°n  that  we  did  not  give  it  fair  and  ade- 
quate consideration.  I  think  that  is 
contrary  to  the  fact. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  like 
most  other  committees,  I  believe,  recog- 
nizes that  when  a  government  acquires 
land,  ofttimes  there  are  certain  equities 
involved.  We  have  believed  that  when 
local  communities  paid  for  the  cost  of  the 
land,  that  placed  them  in  a  qiiite  differ- 


ent position  from  the  one  occupied  when 
the  Government  simply  has  gone  in  and 
purchased  at  the  best  price  it  could  land 
in  the  community. 

In  this  case,  the  circumstances  of  a  gift 
apply  to  the  first  10  acres  involved.  Con- 
sequently, there  needed  to  be  something 
more  than  a  mere  harsh  application  of 
general  rules  set  down  in  the  general  law. 
We  felt  that  the  other  body  was  ex- 
actly correct  in  taking  this  into  con.sid- 
eration. 

Then,  wlien  there  is  a  required  spe- 
cial and  public  use  for  the  land,  as  there 
is  in  this  case,  we  felt  that,  too,  properly 
required  a  .special  consideration  or  treat- 
ment of  that  land,  and  wc  took  that  into 
consideration. 

Then  when  there  is  a  question  about 
the  validity  of  an  appraisal,  as  there 
clearly  is  in  this  cnse,  we  felt  that  this, 
aLso.  justified  special  consideration.  It 
does  not  mean  appraisers  are  dishonest 
when  they  are  out  of  line  with  w-hat 
others  think  is  a  reasonable  i\ppraisal. 
Reasonable  and  honest  men  have  differ- 
ing opinions  about  value.  Our  committee 
felt  that  this  appraisal  sounded,  on  its 
face,  to  be  an  extremely  h'ch  figure  for 
land  in  a  relatively  small  town. 

Taking  all  those  things  into  consider- 
ation, the  committee  ielt  the  only  way 
there  could  be  an  effective  and  equitable 
disposition  of  this  matter  was  to  have  the 
Congress  pass  upon  these  matters  rather 
than  to  submit  it  to  the  general  luocc- 
dure  that  it  would  go  throuKh  if  sold 
imder  auction  by  the  General  Seivices 
Admini-stration. 

Your  committee  felt  that  the  other 
bodv  had  sent  us  a  soimd  piece  of  legis- 
lation, but  there  was  not  any  specific 
provision  in  the  Senate  bill  as  to  exactly 
how  much  the  Federal  Government 
should  get.  We  took  wliat  some  called 
the  "Morse  formula,"  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon,  and  ap- 
plied that.  We  came  out  with  §35,000  as 
a  minimum  amount  to  be  paid  to  the 
U.S.  Government. 

Now,  remember  this:  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  an  investment  of  $4,500  in 
this  land.  Only  $4,500  in  land.  You  are 
going  to  come  out  with  a  clear  profit  of 
$30,500.  I  submit  this  is  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter than  the  Government  ordinarily 
comes  out,  either  in  special  bills  or  in 
general  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  a  pretty 
good  deal  for  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  given 
it  pretty  fair  consideration.  I  think  we 
tried  to  bring  about  an  equitable  solu- 
tion for  everybody  involved,  and  I  hope 
the  House  will  support  us  on  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker,  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (S.  974),  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey 
certain  lands  to  the  city  of  Glendale. 
Ariz.,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
1191,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  que.stion  is  on  the  amendment. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Thp  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  lliird  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

A  motion  to  recon-;ider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  le^iisiative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  pas.v  d. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  .gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  n.iS  no  objection. 


GUN  CONTROL  LAW— COMMUNICA- 
TION FROM  THE  ATTORNEY  GEN- 
ERAL OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


The  SPEAKER  laid  before  'he  House 
the  lollov.ing  communication  irom  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  read  and.  together  with  the 
accompanying  jiapers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  ..Tudiciary : 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 

Wasli  mgton.  DC.  June  10. 1968. 

The    SPEAKER. 

House  at  ReprcsentaUvea. 
Wasliinqtoa,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Speakkr:  Last  week  the  President 
wTote  to  vou  stating  ills  emphatic  concern 
that  Congress  not  stop  with  a  'half-way 
measure,"'  or  enact  a  "water-down  version" 
of  a  gun  control  law,  but  that  It  "givp  Amer- 
ica the  Gun  Control  Law  it  needs."  Tiie  en- 
closed draft  bill  would  carry  out  the  Pres- 
ident's request. 

The  proposed  bill  differs  from  Title  IV  of 
H.R.  5037.  recently  passed  by  this  Ccin^ress. 
m  two  principal  respects.  First,  it  imposes 
restrictions  on  rifles  and  shotguns  parallel 
to  those  that  H.R.  5037  imposes  on  hand 
guns.  Tliese  provisions  urohibit  mail-order 
purch.^ses,  sales  to  nonresidents,  and  sales 
to  juveniles.  Second,  the  proposed  bill  in- 
cludes provisions  to  control  the  interstate 
shipment  of  :immunltlon  and  the  .'■ale  of 
ammunition  to  juveniles,  matters  omitted 
altogether  in  H.R.  5037.  Additionally,  the 
draft  embodies  a  few  minor  technical  refine- 
ments. 

By  recognizing  the  Federal  responsibility 
to  control  the  indiscriminate  fio-w  of  fire- 
aj-ms  and  animunitlon  across  Slate  bco-ders. 
this  bill  will  give  States  and  local  commu- 
nities the  capacity  and  the  incentive  to  en- 
force effectively  their  own  gun  control  laws. 
Once  enacted  into  law,  it  will  ensure  that 
.strong  local  or  State  laws  are  not  subverted 
by  a  deadly  interstate  traffic  in  firearms  and 
ammtmiticji. 

Tlie  President  has  repeatedly  urjred  Con- 
gress to  put  an  end  to  "mall  order  murder," 
and  to.  arrest  the  violence  in  our  nation  by 
tightening  controls  over  firearms. 

The  need  for  immediate  action  can  no 
Icnser  ije  ignored.  Each  year  G.500  murders. 
43.000  aggravated  assaults,  and  60.000  rob- 
l>erles  are  committed  -with  firearms.  Each  day, 
50  lives — more  than  one  every  half-hour — are 
destroyed  by  firearms.  Since  1900,  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  people  have  died  in  the 
United  States  by  firearms,  more  than  in  aJl 
our  wars.  In  1967  alone,  assaults  with  a  gun 
rose  22'  .  One  out  o£  every  5  assaults  is 
committed  with  a  gun.  Firearms  are  used  in 
58'i  of  all  robberies. 


Nor  is  this  solely  a  problem  of  hand  guns. 
Thirty  per  cent  of  the  homicides  each  year 
with  lireanns  are  by  rifles  or  shotguns.  Be- 
tween 1960  and  1966.  more  than  95':  of  all 
law  enforcement  officers  killed  in  the  United 
States  were  .slain  with  hrearm.s.  and  one  in 
lour  of  these  officers  was  slain  by  a  rifle  or 
a  shotgun .  A  recent  survey  of  police  depart- 
ments 111  some  40  cities  over  a  live  year  period 
revealed  that  during  the  survey  period  more 
than  ."^^O.OOO  rifles  and  shotguns  v.'cre  con- 
fiscated from  murderers,  robbers,  juvenile 
offenders,  and  others  eneaging  in  unlawful 
activities.  Rifles  and  sholgun.s  have  become 
the  chosen  instruments  of  slavighter  for 
snipers  and  assassins.  Any  truly  effective  fire- 
arms legislation  simply  must  cover  long  guns 
as  well  as  hand  guns 

So  al.so  it  is  clear  that  controlling  the  dis- 
tribution of  ;:Jnmunltlon  is  as  Important  as 
rcnuhitln?  the  sale  of  the  firearms  wliich  tise 
It.  In  prevloL.s  l, rearms  blll.s,  inchuting  S 
l?}'.^2  introduced  in  the  last  Congress,  the 
Presid.'ut  has  urged  inclusion  of  .immuni- 
lion.  With  an  estimated  ."iO  mililon  firearms 
now  jirlvately  owned  in  the  Nation,  the  con- 
trol of  the  ammunition  they  lire  is  crucial 
to  contrnllin';  the  abuse  of  these  weapons. 

Tlip  people  of  this  coantry  have  Indicated 
i.verwhelmingly  that  ihey  want  immediate 
Federal  controls  over  all  kinds  of  flrearin> 
We  have  debated  the  issue  bevond  reason. 
The  increasing  number  of  violent  crimes 
committed  with  firearms  and  the  tragic 
events  of  ihe  last  few  months  have  made  It 
abundantly  clear  that  Congress  must  act 
now  to  help  prevent  further  violence. 

The  proposed  hill  is  .'.ubstantlally  f^imllar 
to  a  number  of  liiils  .sent  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  and  considered  i>y  Ijnth  (  ham- 
bers  during  the  past  two  Ci.nt;rcsses.  These 
include  S.  1592.  K.R.  6G28  and  H.R.  6783  of 
th>'  39rh  Congress,  and  S.  1— Amendment  90 
and  H.R    5:!84  of  the  90th  Congress. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Cummittee  held  two 
months  of  hearings  on  firearms  control  in 
1963  and  1964.  The  Senate  .Tuvcnile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee  held  hearinirs  on  fire- 
arms bills  in  1963,  and  again  in  1964.  1965. 
and  1967.  The  House  Judiciary  Committee 
has  held  hearings  on  this  m.itter  at  length 
in  1965  and  again  in  1967. 

In  light  of  this  extensive  background,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  Prrsident.  I  \irge  the 
Congress  to  give  Immediate  consideration  to 
this  extremely  important  legislation.  Tliere 
must  be  action  now.  before  the  Congress  ad- 
journs. While  the  time  is  short  before  ad- 
journment, so  also  is  the  time  short  for  the 
country  to  move  to  control  the  principal 
weapon  of  crime — the  gun. 
Sincerely, 

RAMSEY    Cl-ARK 

Attctrcy  Gcnpral. 


CONGRESSMAN  MrCARTHY  ASSAILS 

NATIONAL     RIFLE     ASSOCIATION 

ARGUMENTS      AGAINf-T      STRICT 

GUN  LAW 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Saturday.  June  S.  the 
president  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, Harold  W.  Glassen.  advanced  a 
niunber  of  arguments  against  gun  con- 
trol legislation.  I  would  like  to  take  these 
one  by  one  and  answer  them. 
First.  Mr.  Glassen  said: 
The  simple  fact  is  there  is  no  gun  control 
law  that  the  mind  of  man  could  conceive 
that  would  have  had  the  slightest  effect  in 
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preventing  any  of  the  assassinations  of  our 
day. 

This  is  false. 

The  original  gun  control  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Celler!,  and  other  Members  in- 
cluding myself,  would  ban  the  interstate 
mail-order  sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns  as 
well  as  handguns.  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
clipped  out  a  coupon  from  the  National 
Rifle  Association's  official  publications, 
the  American  Rifleman,  mailed  it  to  a 
mail-order  gun  house  in  Chicago  and  re- 
ceived through  the  mails  the  rifle  that 
killed  President  John  P.  Kennedy.  If  the 
Celler  bill  had  been  law  at  the  time 
Oswald  acted,  he  would  have  been  im- 
able  to  obtain  this  weapon  through  the 
mails 

Second,  Mr.  Glassen  disputed : 
all   this    talk   about   the   gun   lobby    is   ba- 
loney  •    •    •   we  have   yet   to  spend    1   single 
dollar  on  lobbying;    we  have  never  hired  a 
lobbyist.   . 

Who  is  spreading  baloney? 

Does  anyone  In  this  Chamber  really 
believe  that  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion is  not  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
effective  lobbying  organizations  in  the 
United  States  today?  The  NRA  does  not 
have  to  hire  lobbyists  in  the  technical 
sense.  It  has  active  members  right  in  this 
Chamber.  In  the  May  1967  issue  of  the 
American  Rifleman,  an  ad  soliciting  new 
members  stated  that  one  of  the  purposes 
of  the  association  was  to  speak  with  a 
strong  voice  on  gun  legislation.  The  dues 
requested  from  new  members,  the  ad 
emphasized,  would  be  used  ro  .support 
this  effort.  In  addition,  the  NRA's  legis- 
lative and  public  affairs  division  spent 
almost  $454,000  in  1966.  This  total  did 
not  Include  8113,000  listed  for  "public  re- 
lations" campaigning  costs.  Because  the 
association  ij  tax  exempt,  it  generates 
tremendous  capital  for  Its  anti?un  law 
efforts.  Some  28  percent,  or  SI. 356, 000. 
of  Its  1966  Income  came  from  gun.  am- 
munition, and  sporting  goods  manufac- 
turers advertisements  in  the  American 
Rifleman.  No  tax  was  paid  on  this  tre- 
mendous revenue  because  it  is  exempt 
from  taxes  as  a  ■".social  welfare"  organi- 
zation. 

Third.  Mr.  Glassen  also  declared: 

There  Is  no  correlation  whatever  between 
the  proliferation  of  flrearms  and  crime  .  .  . 
tight  gun  control  laws  wouldn't  prevent  or 
reduce  homicides. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  Japan,  with 
about  half  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  In  Japan  in  1962.  where  they 
have  a  very  strict  gun  law,  there  were 
only  37  flrearms  murders  in  1962.  By 
contrast,  in  the  United  States,  there  were 
4.954  homicides  by  flrearms  that  year. 

Today  guns  are  involved  In  more  than 
6,500  murders  each  year  in  the  United 
States.  This  compares  with  30  In  Eng- 
land and  68  in  West  Germany.  Both 
these  countries  have  strict  gun  control 
laws. 

Fourth.  Mr.  Glassen  did  say: 

We  agree  with  the  Administration  that 
firearms  are  not  for  everyone  We  support 
legislation  barring  the  sale  of  guns  to  juve- 
niles, to  delinquents,  to  drug  addicts  and 
convicts. 

But  this  claim  flies  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  of  the  NRA's  consistent  opposition 


to  restrictions  on  the  mail-order  sales  of 
flrearms.  Obviously,  any  .juvenile,  drug 
addict,  or  convict  can — with  very  little 
difficulty — order  any  weapon  he  wants 
through  the  mails,  just  like  Oswald  did. 

Fifth.  Groping  for  another  argument 
against  strict  flrearms  legislation,  Mr. 
Glassen  observed  that  such  items  as  a 
dictating  machine,  a  teleplione,  a  pic- 
ture frame  could  be  used  to  kill  a  per.son. 

The  truth  is  that  the  average  killer 
prefers  a  gun  to  any  other  weapon.  Of 
the  33  Americans  murdered  each  day 
last  year,  nearly  two  out  of  three  were 
murdered  with  guns.  More  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  killers  who  used  a  gun  had 
criminal  records.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  had  an  average  of  six  arrests  over 
a  10-year  period  prior  to  the  murder.  In 
74  percent  of  the  cases,  the  killer  and 
the  victim  were  either  friends,  relatives, 
or  acquaintances:  84  percent  of  the 
murders  stemmed  directly  from  an  ar- 
gument or  a  lover's  quarrel.  The  aver- 
age person  who  committed  murder  in 
the  United  State's  last  year  had  a  gun 
handy  when  the  rage  to  kill  overtook 
him.  It  is  clear  that  the  mere  availa- 
bility of  a  lethal  weapon  increases  the 
likelihood  of  a  fatal  crime  of  violence. 

Sixth.  Glassen  asserted: 

Let's  not  punish  40  million  .American 
sportsmen  because  of  the  fact  that  there 
.ire  some  kooks  in  America  today. 

Nobody  is  talking  about  punishing 
anybody.  Perhaps  the  laws  I  advocate 
would  inconvenience  gun  manufactur- 
ers and  gunowners.  But  then  v.e  must 
also  consider  the  "inconvenience"  that 
the  Nation's  previous  apathy  has  cost 
the  families  of  John  F.  Kennedy.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  and  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy. 


BISHOP  ROBERT  E.  TRACY  OF 
BATON  ROUGE 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  many  statements  expressing  the 
sympathy  of  the  American  people  re- 
garding the  tragic  events  of  the  past 
week,  as  well  as  prayerful  exclamation 
that  we  reevaluate  our  individual  com- 
mitments to  rid  our  environment  of  the 
forces  which  induce  violence. 

Probably  no  one  has  expressed  the 
public  feeling  better  than  the  beloved 
and  highly  respected  bishop  of  Baton 
Rouge — Bishop  Robert  E.  Tracy. 

I  am  honored  to  Insert  Bishop  Tracy's 
statement  on  the  death  of  Senator  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Statement  of  Bishop   Robert  E    Tract,  of 

Baton  Rouge,  on  the  Death  or  Senator 

Robert  F.  Kennedy 

In  this  tragic  hour,  there  comes  to  us  a 
rush  of  thoughts — of  horror,  of  inestimable 
loss,  of  sympathy  for  the  bereaved,  and  of 
unspeakable  national  grief  over  the  death  of 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

And   there   are   apprehensions  too:    about 


t!ie  sorrow  iliat  the  Kennedy  family  must 
now  lace  once  more,  in  its  long  hist3ry  of 
utfliction;  .;nd  about  the  impact  on  t:ie  na- 
tion ol  the  recent  slaylngs  of  so  many  high- 
minded  leaders,  cut  down  In  their  young 
manhood,  just  when  they  were  giving  to  their 
country  their  greatest  promise  of  sterling, 
vigorous  service. 

But  there  is  consolation  also:  for  even 
tViough  we  humans  mast  all  walk  a  daily 
tightrope  between  security  and  tragedy,  our 
lives  are  still  in  the  hands  of  God  who,  in 
the  end.  is  able  to  bring  good  out  of  the  most 
unfortunate  accidents  and  the  most  devas- 
tating tragedies. 

Hence,  In  this  hour  of  bewilderment  and 
grief,  we  turn  to  God  in  prayer,  for  we  know 
that,  without  Him,  not  a  sparrow  falls  from 
tiie  skies  nor  a  single  lily  adorns  the  fields. 

Let  us  retire,  now.  into  our  hearts  r.nd 
pr.iy.  And  then  let  us  arise,  as  a  nation,  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  justice  and  love  and 
compassion  which  cries  out  so  agonizingly  for 
our  attention 

May  God  be  cood  to  the  gallant  young 
leader  who  was  Robert  F   Kennedy! 

.\nd  may  we  remember  him  in  our  com- 
mon observances  and  in  our  private  prayers. 

But.  above  all.  let  us  strive  to  understand 
aiid  correct  the  injustices,  the  discrimination 
and  the  corroding  mimorality  ,;morg  us 
which  induce  this  awful  climate  of  violence 
and  against  which  Robert  Kennedy  :'.nd  John 
Kennedy,  during  their  lives,  so  mightily 
contended. 
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A  NEW  TRADE  BILL 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  pertinent 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
strong  congressional  reaction  to  last 
summer's  Kennedy  round  of  trade  agree- 
ments, the  President's  new  trade  message 
offers  no  consolation  to  domestic  indus- 
tries who  are  being  crippled  by  foreign 
imports. 

Since  the  United  States  decided  to  .>hift 
from  bilateral  to  multilateral  trade  ne- 
gotiations and  agreements  by  joining  the 
organization  known  as  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  literally 
himdreds  of  bills  have  been  introduced 
to  limit  imports  which  undersell  similar 
domestically  produced  commodities. 

Invariably  these  protectionist  bills  are 
designed  to  control  Imports  on  single 
items.  In  fact,  last  year  almost  200  bills 
were  introduced  in  this  body  to  restrict 
imports  on  textiles  alone.  Hundreds  of 
other  related  trade  bills  were  submitted 
to  cut  imports  on  everything  from  wrist- 
watches  to  dairy  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  have  spon- 
sored import  quota  legislation  on  various 
individual  commodities,  I  have  consist- 
ently urged  that  the  entire  spectrum  of 
U.S.  trade  policy  should  be  carefully 
examined  by  Congress  in  order  to  find 
an  adequate  solution  to  the  import  prob- 
lem. In  my  judgment  the  best  method  to 
accomplish  this  would  be  through  a  com- 
prehensive or  omnibus  trade  bill  that 
would  regulate  imports  on  a  number  of 
items. 

PracticaDy  every  major  American  in- 
dustry is  feeling  the  adverse  effect  of 
foreign  imports.  The  implications  of  the 
Import  problem  are  very  clear.  They  in- 


clude the  loss  of  jobs  for  An.erican  work- 
ers, an  increase  in  the  oalance-of-oay- 
ments  deficit,  and  the  dependence  of  our 
national  defense  mwn  the  Inendliness 
of  foreign  nations. 

One  method  suggested  by  several  of 
our  colleag-ues  is  to  establish  import 
ceilings  on  various  products.  Under  this 
plan,  imports  would  increase  or  drop 
back  on  the  basis  of  domestic  consump- 
tion. This  flexible  approach  would  as- 
sure foreign  nations  of  participating  in 
the  American  market  on  a  more  equi- 
table basis  which  at  the  same  time  it 
would  protect  domestic  industries  from 
heavy  imports. 

Of  course,  in  a  worldwide  industry 
where  overcapacity  situations  are  often 
created,  the  foreign  producer  enjoys 
the  right  of  dumping  his  incremental 
volume  into  the  most  ;-;enerous  and  use- 
ful market  available,  the  United  States. 
We  do  have  antidumping  laws  to  restrict 
this  practice,  however  nothing  is  being 
done  to  enforce  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Herlong I,  explained  the  various  provi- 
sions of  the  import  ceiling  bill  in  re- 
marks which  appeared  in  the  Record 
May  7.  After  carefully  examining  this 
bill  and  the  laudable  objective  it  seeks 
to  attain.  I  am  convinced  that  it  offers 
one  of  the  most  realistic  approaches  to 
the  problem  of  imports,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Kennedy  round  in  1962. 
Accordingly,  it  is  indeed  an  honor  for 
me  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  in- 
troducing this  bill. 

Unless  Congress  takes  command  to  re- 
define U.S.  trade  policy  with  a  view  to- 
ward protectin'^  domestic  industries.  I 
fear  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  sub.stan- 
tial  decrease  in  our  Industrial  superiority 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  sufficient  interest  in  Con- 
gress to  resist  the  trend  of  exporting 
jobs,  and  for  this  reason  I  am  hopeful 
that  a  bill  of  this  type  will  gain  approval 
during  this  session  of  Congress. 


Fitzgerald  Kennedy  before  him.  have 
not  died  with  these  two  iimarkable  men. 

The  text  of  Senator  Kennedy's  eulogy: 

Your  Eminence,  Your  Eminences,  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Robert  Kennedy, 
her  children  and  the  parents  and  sisters  of 
Robert  Kennedy.  I  want  to  express  what  we 
feel  to  those  who  mourn  with  us  today  in 
this  Cathedral  and  around  the  world 

We  loved  him  as  a  brother  and  father  and 
as  a  .son  From  his  parents,  and  from  his  older 
brothers  and  sisters— Joe  and  Kathleen, 
Ja,ck-  he  received  inspiration  which  he 
passed  on  to  all  of  us.  He  gave  us  strength  In 
lime  of  trouble,  wisdom  in  lime  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  !-haring  in  lime  of  happiness.  He 
will  always  be  by  our  side. 

Love  is  not  an  easy  feeling  to  put  Into 
words.  Nor  is  loyalty  or  trust  or  joy.  But  he 
was  all  of  these.  He  loved  life  completely 
and  he  lived  It  intensely. 


A  STIRRING  TRIBUTE 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  stir- 
ring eulogy  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
has  given  for  his  brother  makes  clear  the 
qualities  that  have  enabled  the  Ken- 
nedys to  bear  their  public  successes  and 
private  tragedies  with  equal  grace. 
Among  these  family  hallmarks  are  a 
profound  love  for  one  another,  an  equal- 
ly profound  loyalty,  a  sense  of  purpose  in 
life,  and  a  conviction  that  one  must  do 
his  best  in  any  task  no  matter  how  un- 
favorable the  odds. 

Senator  Kennedy's  tribute  to  his  slain 
brother  is  more  than  a  statement  of  one 
man's  love  for  another,  more  than  a 
statement  of  solace  for  a  grieving  nation. 
It  is  an  affirmation  that  the  goals  sought 
by  Robert  Francis  Kennedy,  and  by  John 


WORDS    ON    FATHER    RECALLED 

A  few  years  back.  Robert  Kennedy  wrote 
some  words  about  his  own  father  which  ex- 
presses the  way  we  in  his  family  feel  about 
him  He  said  of  what  his  father  meant  to 
him : 

"What  It  really  all  adds  up  to  Is  love — not 
love  as  It  Is  described  with  such  facility 
in  popular  magazines,  but  the  kind  of  love 
that  is  affection  and  respect,  orfi^r.  encour- 
agement, and  support  Our  awareners  of  this 
was  an  incalculable  source  of  strength,  be- 
cause real  love  Is  something  unseltish  and 
involves  sacrifice  and  giving  we  could  not 
help  taut  profit  from  It." 

And  he  contintted ; 

•  Beneath  it  all.  he  has  tried  to  engender 
a  social  conscience  There  were  wrongs  which 
needed  attention  There  were  people  who 
were  poor  and  who  needed  help.  And  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  them  and  to  this  country. 
Through  no  \  Irtues  and  accomplishments  of 
otir  own,  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
be  born  in  the  United  States  under  the  most 
comfortable  conditions.  We.  therefore,  have 
a  responsibility  to  others  who  are  less  well 
off." 

APPEAL  TO  JUSTICE,  COMPASSION 

That  is  what  Robert  Kennedy  was  given. 
What  he  leaves  to  us  is  what  he  said,  what  he 
did  and  what  he  stood  for.  A  speech  he  made 
to  the  voung  people  of  South  Africa  on  their 
Day  of"  Affirmation  in  1966  sums  it  up  the 
best,  and  I  would  read  It  now: 

"There  is  discrimination  in  this  world  and 
slavery  and  slaughter  and  starvation.  Gov- 
ernments repress  their  people;  millions  are 
trapped  in  poverty  while  the  nation  grows 
rich;  and  wealth  is  lavished  on  armaments 
everywhere. 

■■These  are  differing  evils,  but  they  are  the 
common  works  of  man.  They  reflect  the  im- 
perfection of  human  justice,  the  inadequacy 
of  human  compassion,  our  lack  of  sensibility 
toward  the  sufferings  of  our  fellows. 

•  But  we  can  perhaps  remember— even  if 
only  for  a  time — that  those  who  hve  with 
us  are  our  brothers,  that  they  share  with 
us  the  same  short  moment  of  life;  that  they 
seek— as  ^e  do — nothing  but  the  chance  to 
live  out  their  lives  in  purpose  and  happiness, 
winning  what  satisfaction  and  fulfillment 
they  can. 

■■Surely  this  bond  of  common  faith,  this 
bond  of  a  common  goal,  can  begin  to  teach 
us  something.  Surely  we  can  learn,  at  least, 
to  look  at  those  around  us  as  fellow  men. 
And  surely  we  can  begin  to  work  a  little 
harder  to  bind  up  the  wounds  among  us  and 
to  become  In  our  own  hearts  brothers  and 
countrymen  once  again. 

obsolete  dogma  and  change 
■The  answer  is  to  rely  on  youth — not  a 
time  of  life  but  a  state  of  mind,  a  temper  of 
the  will,  a  quality  of  imagination,  a  predomi- 
nance of  courage  over  timidity,  of  the  appe- 
tite for  adventure  over  the  love  of  ease.  The 
cruelties  and  obstacles  of  this  swUtly  chang- 


ing planet  will  not  yield  to  the  obsolete 
dogmas  and  outworn  slogans.  They  cannot 
be  moved  by  those  who  cling  to  a  present 
that  Is  already  dying,  who  prefer  the  Illusion 
of  security  to  the  excitement  and  danger  that 
come  with  even  the  most  peaceful  progress. 
It  is  a  revolutionary  world  we  live  in:  and 
this  generation,  at  home  and  around  the 
world,  has  had  thrust  upon  it  a  greater  bur- 
den of  responsibility  than  any  generation 
that  has  ever  lived. 

•Some  believe  there  Is  nothing  one  man  or 
one  woman  can  do  against  the  enormous  ar- 
ray of  the  world's  ills.  Yet  many  of  the 
world's  great  movements,  of  thought  and 
action,  have  flowed  from  the  work  of  a  single 
man  A  young  monk  began  the  Protestant 
reformation,  a  >oung  general  extended  an 
empire  from  Macedonia  to  the  borders  of  the 
earth,  and  a  young  woman  reclaimed  the 
territory  of  France.  It  was  a  young  Italian 
explorer  who  dl.scovered  the  New  World,  and 
the  thirty-two-year-old  Thomas  Jefferson 
who  proclaimed'  that  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

"These  men  moved  the  world,  and  so  c:in 
we  all.  Few  will  have  the  greatness  to  bend 
history  itself,  but  each  of  us  can  work  to 
change  a  small  portion  of  events,  and  in  the 
total  of  all  those  acts  will  be  written  the 
history  of  this  generation.  It  is  from  num- 
berless diverse  acts  of  courace  and  belief 
that  lumian  history  is  shaped.  Each  time 
a  man  stands  up  for  an  Ideal,  or  acts  to  Im- 
prove the  lot  of  others,  or  strikes  out  against 
injustice,  he  .sends  forth  a  tiny  ripple  of 
hope,  and  cr.)S=ing  each  other  from  a  mil- 
lion different  centers  of  ener::;v  :ind  darin? 
those  ripples  build  a  current  that  can  sweep 
down  the  mightiest  walls  of  oppression  and 
resistance. 


MORAL    COURAGE    CALLED    RARE 

"Few  are  willing  to  brave  the  disapproval 
of  their  fellows,  the  censure  of  their  col- 
leagues, the  wrath  of  their  society.  Moral 
courage  Is  a  rarer  commodity  th:in  bravery  in 
battle  or  great  Intelligence.  Yet  It  Is  the  one 
essential,  vital  quality  for  those  who  seek  to 
change  a  world  that  >  ields  most  painfully  to 
change.  And  I  believe  that  In  this  generation 
those  with  the  courage  to  enter  the  moral 
connict  will  find  themselves  with  companions 
in  every  corner  of  the  globe. 

"For  the  fortunate  amonu  us  there  is  the 
temptation  to  follow  the  easy  and  familiar 
paths  of  personal  ambition  and  financial  suc- 
cess so  grandly  spread  before  those  who  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  education.  But  that  is  not 
the  road  history  has  marked  out  for  us  Like 
It  or  not.  we  live  In  times  of  clanger  and  un- 
certainty. But  they  are  .ilso  more  open  to 
the  creative  energy  of  men  than  any  other 
time  in  history.  All  of  us  will  ultimntely  be 
judged  and  as  the  years  pass  we  v.ill  surely 
judge  ourselves,  on  the  effort  we  have  con- 
tributed to  building  a  new  world  society  and 
the  extent  to  which  otir  Ideals  and  goals  have 
shai^ed  that  effort. 

■  Our  future  may  lie  beyond  our  vision,  but 
Is  not  completely  beyond  our  control.  It  is 
the  shaping  Impulse  of  America  that  neither 
fate  nor  nature  nor  the  irresistible  tides  of 
history,  but  the  work  of  our  own  hands, 
matched  to  reason  and  principle,  that  will 
determine  our  destiny.  There  Is  pride  In  that, 
even  arrog.ince.  but  there  is  also  exf>enence 
and  trtUh  In  any  event,  it  is  the  only  way  w« 
can  live." 

A    GOOD    AND   DECENT    MAN 

That  is  the  way  he  lived  And  that  Is  what 
he  leaves  us.  My  brother  need  not  be  ideal- 
ized, or  enlarged  in  death  beyond  what  he 
was  in  life,  to  be  remembered  simply  as  a 
good  and  decent  man.  who  saw  wrong  and 
tried  to  right  it.  sSw  suffering  and  tried  to 
heal  it.  saw  war  and  tried  to  stop  It. 

ITiose  of  us  who  loved  him  and  who  take 
him  to  his  rest  toUsy.  pray  that  what  he  was 
to  us  and  what  he  wished  for  others  will 
some  day  come  to  pass  for  all  the  world. 
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As  he  said  many  times.  In  many  parts  of 
this  Nation,  to  those  he  touched  and  who 
sought  to  touch  him: 

■'Some  men  see  things  as  they  are  and  say 
why, 
I  dream  things  that  never  were  and  say  why 
not." 


I 


IMPROVED  AIRLINE  SERVICE  FOR 
THE  QUAD-CITY  AREA  IN  ILLINOIS 
AND  IOWA 

Mr,  RAILSBACK,  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  r-Atd  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  tjcnlleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK,  Mr,  Speaker,  this 
week  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  will 
conduct  hearings  to  consider  the  matter 
of  imprca^ed  airline  service  for  the  quad- 
city  area  iii  Illinois  and  Iowa.  This  area 
is  equivalent  in  population  and  commer- 
cial activity  to  a  city  of  approximately  a 
quarter  of  a  million  per.>ons  and  includes 
the  cities  of  Rock  Island.  Milan,  Silvis, 
East  Moline.  and  Moline.  Ill,,  and  Daven- 
port, and  Bettendorf.  Iowa,  All  of  the 
mimicipal  !,'overnments  and  chambers  of 
commerce  in  this  area  arc  seeking  non- 
stop service  between  the  Quad-City  Air- 
port and  Washington,  DC,  and  New 
York  City. 

In  addition  to  the  unanimous  action 
taken  by  all  of  the  cities  in  the  area,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  conducted  a 
study  on  behalf  of  its  agencies  located  in 
the  quad-ciry  area:  namely,  the  U.S. 
Army  Weapims  Command,  the  Rock  Is- 
land Arsenal,  the  Army  Management 
Engineering  Training  Agency,  the  Pro- 
duction Equipment  Agency,  the  USAMC 
Installation  and  Service  Agency,  and  the 
Rock  Island  aistrict  of  the  Corp.s  of  Engi- 
neers. The  research  has  found  that  there 
are  more  than  1.500  flights  a  year  by 
members  of  the  Department  from  this 
area  to  Washington.  Furthermore,  the 
study  has  shown  that  traveltime  to 
Washington  could  be  cut  by  48  percent 
if  nonstop  service  were  instituted.  This 
saving  in  time  to  Go\emment  personnel 
alone  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

The  proposal  which  the  Board  will  con- 
sider is  for  single-plane  service  between 
the  quad  cities  and  Washington,  and. 
also,  New  York  with  one  stop  in  Peoria. 
111.  While  direct,  nonstop  service  would 
be  most  desirable,  this  plan  would  cer- 
tainly be  an  improvement  over  the  cur- 
rent situation  whereby  a  traveler  must 
change  planes  in  Chicago,  frequently 
experiencing  a  layover,  before  continu- 
ing on  to  his  destination. 

The  tremendous  continuing  growth  of 
population  and  governmental  and  com- 
mercial importance  in  the  quad-city  area 
would  be  greatly  assisted  by  improved 
airline  service  to  and  from  Washington 
and  New  York.  I  share  the  hope  of  the 
commimities  of  the  area  that  our  efforts 
will  be  successful  for  an  early  inaugura- 
tion of  direct  air  service  between  the 
Quad-City  Airport  and  the  cities  of 
Washington  and  New  York. 


U.S.  GROUP  TO  THE  INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY UNION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Nedzi  I .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  PiRNiE]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes, 

Mr,  PIRNIE,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  PIRNIE,  Mr,  Speaker,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  US,  group  to  the  Inteipailia- 
mentai-y  Union,  it  is  my  privilege  at  this 
time  to  repoit  to  the  Congress  on  the 
spring  planning  conference  of  the  world's 
oldest  international  organization  of  par- 
liamentarians. 

During  the  period  April  15-21,  repre- 
sentatives of  parliamentary  institutions 
from  all  over  the  world  convened  in  the 
National  Assembly  in  Dakar.  Senegal,  to 
discuss  a  variety  of  complex  interr.a- 
tional  issues.  The  range  and  importance 
of  the  topics  covered  by  the  224  delegates 
from  55  nations  were  considerable. 

There  was  a  free  exchange  of  ideas  and 
information  and  I  am  confident  t^.at 
every  delegate  returned  from  our  mission 
to  Africa  better  equipped  to  more  effec- 
tively discharge  our  legislative  responsi- 
bilities as  the  result  of  participating  in 
such  a  valuable  and  enlightening  confer- 
ence. I  shall  expand  upon  this  theme  in  a 
moment,  but  first  I  wish  to  list  the  other 
members  of  our  delegation: 

Senator  Gordon  Allott,  of  Colorado, 
member  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
Council:  Representative  Emilio  Q.  Dad- 
I'ART",  of  Connecticut,  member  of  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
Coimcil:  Representative  Edward  J.  Der- 
wiNSKi,  of  Illinois;  Senator  B.  Everett 
Jordan,  of  North  Carolina;  Senator  A,  S. 
Mike  Monroney.  of  Oklahoma:  Repre- 
sentative John  B.  Anderson,  of  Illinois: 
Representative  John  Jarman,  of  Okla- 
homa; Representative  Robert  McClory. 
of  Illinois:  Representative  John  S. 
MoNAGAN.  of  Connecticut, 

Our  10-member,  bipartisan  delega- 
tion constituted  one  of  the  smallest 
groups  rep-esenting  our  country  at  such 
an  international  conference  in  recent 
years.  Other  nations  dispatched  more 
representatives  than  we  did,  but  I  am 
glad  to  observe  that  what  we  lacked  in 
quantity,  we  compensated  for  in  quality. 
The  diverse  background  of  experience 
each  of  our  delegates  possessed  made  for 
a  balanced  and  effective  team. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  substantive 
portion  of  this  report.  I  would  like  to 
comm.ent  briefly  on  two  other  aspects  of 
our  mission.  Both  are  pertinent  to  this 
discussion  and  may  prove  of  value  to  our 
other  colleagues  who,  at  some  future 
date,  may  be  privileged  to  represent  the 
United  States  at  similar  international 
conferences. 

It  is  the  fiiTn  belief  of  tho.se  of  us  as- 
sociated with  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  that  the  success  of  any  of  our  mis- 


sions is  directly  related  to  the  amount  of 
advance  planning  that  precedes  the  ac- 
tual working  sessions,  A  hastily  called 
caucus  en  route  or  a  predeparture 
strategy  session  is  liardly  sufficient  to 
prepare  adequately  for  an  assignment  of 
this  nature. 

Our  group  meets  monthly  throughout 
the  year  to  prepare  for  the  two  annual 
IPU  conferences.  Continuity  is  main- 
tained .so  that  all  the  members  can  be 
current  on  developments  within  the  or- 
ganization and  aware  of  the  activities  of 
member-nation  delegations.  State  De- 
partment officials  are  frequently  called 
in  on  a  consultative  basis  as  topical  mat- 
ters are  reviewed.  The  research  capa- 
bility of  the  Library  of  Congress  is  em- 
ployed to  good  advantage  so  we  will  have 
the  necessary  backup  material  to  sup- 
port our  mission. 

When  we  are  at  the  conferences  we 
strive  constantly  to  have  aH  of  our  efforts 
coordinated.  Each  mornint;  delegation 
meetings  are  lielcl  to  review  the  previous 
day's  sessions  and  determine  the  course 
of  action  for  the  day  to  follow. 

During  the  conference  itself  we  realize 
the  dividends  from  our  earlier  invest- 
ment of  time  and  enercy.  Tlie  effective 
cooperation  evident  within  our  group  is, 
I  feel,  attributable  to  the  diliuence  with 
which  the  members  have  applied  them- 
se'ves  to  the  task  prior  to  and  during  the 
conferences. 

Also,  I  wish  to  stress  the  effectiveness 
of  a  delegation  that  presents  a  united 
front.  When  we  are  honored  to  travel 
abroad  to  represent  our  country  at  inter- 
national meetings  we  should  be  mindful 
at  all  times  that  partisan  attitudes 
should  be  left  behind.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
delegates  from  other  nations,  we  are  not 
v'ewed  as  a  Republican  from  New  York 
cr  a  Democrat  from  Connecticut,  but  as 
Member,?  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  it  becomes  essential 
that  we  act  in  concert  as  Americans,  as 
spokesmen  for  the  policies  of  our  coun- 
try, Di-ssension  in  our  delegation  could 
create  the  wrong  impression  among 
those  not  accustomed  to  our  .system  of 
government  and  thereby  weaken  our 
hand  when  we  are  endeavoring  to  deal 
from  strength.  This  we  sought  to  avoid 
through  our  prior  discussions  and  plan- 
ning at  home.  Con.sequently,  when  our 
delegates  spoke  or  engaged  in  debate. 
their  words  were  taken  as  statements  of 
US  position.  The  benefit  of  this  ap- 
proach is  apparent  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  at  any  given  time  our  dele- 
gates were  scattered  among  several 
simultaneous  sessions.  Further,  it  con- 
veyed to  others  the  proper  image,  naniely 
that  despite  occasional  reports  to  the 
contrary,  we  are  a  people  with  a  unity 
of  purpose. 

Since  its  formation  in  1889.  the  IPU 
has  provided  its  membership  with  a 
unique  forum  for  leaislator-to-legislator 
contacts.  No  other  organization  is  similar 
in  size,  scope,  and  character  since  the 
majority  of  theni,  are  composed  of  dele- 
gations that  are  functionaries  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Ours  is  an  organization 
of  parliamentarians,  of  elected  represent- 
atives of  the  people,  of  individual  legis- 
lators who,  like  those  of  us  in  the  U.S. 


group,  must  pass  judgment  on  measures 
that  have  international  significance. 
Therefore,  our  participation  in  these 
conferences  helps  greatly  to  expand  our 
thinking  on  subjects  having  worldwide 
impact.  Armed  with  the  information  ac- 
quired at  such  sessions,  we  are  more 
knowledgeable  in  areas  of  foreign  policy 
and,  better  prepared  to  provide  our  con- 
stituents with  the  type  of  representation 
they  desire  and  deserve. 

The  Honorable  Andre  de  Blonay, 
Secretary  General  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union,  recently  authored  a  maga- 
zine article  in  which  he  described  the 
Union's  objectives.  Two  key  passages 
from  his  text  are  submitted  as  a  prelude 
to  an  account  of  what  transpired  at  the 
Dakar  conference  in  order  to  acquaint 
my  colleagues  with  the  prime  role  of  the 
IPU: 

As  an  organization  devoted  lo  peace,  ius 
mission  Is  to  inform  its  members  of  the 
realities  of  international  life,  to  ensure  that, 
by  personal  contacts  and  a  free  exchange  of 
views,  they  have  a  better  understanding  of 
each  other's  preoccupations  and  to  promote, 
if  possible,  the  growth  of  a  conciliatory  spirit, 
of  a  desire  for  reciprocal  concessions,  without 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  solve  the 
dangerous  crises  which  have  persisted  and 
multiplied  during  recent  years. 

The  Union's  task  is  not  so  much  to  adopt 
a  definite  stand  with  regard  to  crises  which 
divide  two  or  more  States  as  lo  imdertake 
a  long-term  and  continuing  search  for  a  sys- 
tem of  co-operation  and  international  secu- 
rity which  would  .serve  to  prevent  conflicts 
or.  in  case  of  need,  to  put  an  end  to  them 
bv  rapid  and  efficacious  intervention  Indeed, 
It  is  In  the  realm  of  ideas  and  principles  that 
the  Union  must  display  its  activities. 

Principle  was  the  key  phra.se  used  re- 
peatedly by  our  delegation  at  Dakar  in  its 
successful  effort  to  prevent  the  Union's 
acceptance  of  a  Communist  bloc  attempt 
to  secure  endorsement  of  its  "universality 
of  membership"  proposal.  Under  the 
plan,  v\-hich  has  been  pending  for  several 
years,  admission  to  IPU  membership  is 
sought  for  several  divided  states,  includ- 
ing East  Germany  and  North  Korea, 

The  United  States  has  steadfastly 
maintained  that  the  nations  in  question 
do  not  have  duly  elected  representative 
parliaments  and.  therefore,  do  not  meet 
the  criteria  for  IPU  membership.  Senator 
Allott.  the  ranking  U.S.  delegate  on  the 
Parliamentary  and  Juridical  Committee, 
before  which  this  subject  was  reviewed, 
was  particularly  effective  during  com- 
mittee debate.  In  a  forceful  address, 
which  is  appended  to  this  report,  he  em- 
phasized that  there  was  "no  universality 
about  the  meaning  of  universality." 
Among  other  things,  he  pointed  out  that 
the  proponents  of  the  universality  con- 
cept were  anxious  to  secure  membership 
in  the  IPU  for  their  proteges,  but  were 
not  willing  to  accord  the  same  privilege 
to  other  nonmember  nations  who  are  less 
receptive  to  the  doctrine  espoused  by  the 
Iron  Curtain  states. 

The  end  result  of  the  protracted  debate 
on  the  subject  was  the  approval  of  an 
Australian  resolution — appended,  as  are 
all  major  resolutions  passed  at  the  con- 
ference— calling  for  the  establishment  by 
the  executive  committee  of  a  working 
group  "to  examine  the  question  of  iml- 
versality  and  other  criteria  for  member- 
ship of  the  Union,"  The  group  will  be 


designated  at  the  Union's  fall  conference 
and  will  be  instructed  to  submit  its  initial 
reix)it  at  the  spring  session  of  1969. 

Our  success  iir  this  holding  action  is 
deemed  vital,  not  only  as  it  affects  the 
future  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
but  al.so  as  it  relates  to  other  interna- 
tional bodies.  From  experience  we  know- 
that  our  conferences  are  frequently  used 
by  member-nations  as  test  foiauns  to  ob- 
tain an  international  reaction  to  a  pro- 
posal lor  which  acceptance  is  sought  on 
many  fronts.  For  example,  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  the  failure  of  the  Communist 
bloc  to  achieve  a  breakthrough  on  this 
question  at  Dakar  may  portend  the  out- 
come of  the  next  United  Nations'  debate 
on  the  admissibility  of  Red  China  to  that 
oi-ganization. 

The  situation  in  the  Middle  East  pre- 
cipitated the  most  lime-consuming  and 
dramatic  confrontations  at  the  Dakar 
conference,  I  was  named  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Political  Questions,  Inter- 
national Security  and  Disarmament,  and 
in  this  capacity  i)resided  over  the  lengthy 
and  often  stonny  .sessions  at  which  this 
subject  came  under  scrutiny. 

While  the  animosity  evident  in  the 
early  stages  of  our  deliberations 
prompted  forecasts  of  a  stalemate,  wnth 
no  definit*  action  being  taken.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  we  were  able  to 
achieve  a  positive  result.  Patience  and 
persistence  were  rewarded  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  placing  the  Union 
on  record  in  support  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  resolution  of  November  22.  1967. 
Oiu-  delegation  supported  this  resolution. 
The  impa.sse  which  was  threatened  as 
a  result  of  the  deep  divisions  evident  dur- 
ing a  heated  Arab-Israel  debate  was 
avoided  when  I.  as  chaimian,  appointed 
a  special  drafting  committee  with  in- 
sti-uctions  to  develop  a  maningf  ul  resolu- 
tion relative  to  the  Middle  East  situation. 
Delegates  from  Sweden,  the  Netherlands, 
Yugoslavia,  Senegal,  and  Nepal  were 
named  to  the  panel  and  were  able  to  ac- 
complish the  desired  lesult,  namely  an 
acceptable  resolution,  the  provisions  of 
which  would  not  duiJlicate  or  complicate 
the  activities  of  Ambassador  Janing's 
U.N.  peacekeeping  mission  in  the  Middle 
East. 

While  we  were  able  to  muster  near 
unanimous  support  for  the  drafting  com- 
mittee resolution,  a  resolution  offered  by 
Jordan,  and  amended  by  the  Dutch, 
passed  only  by  a  narrow  margin.  Basi- 
cally, this  measure  called  for  the  estab- 
iLshment  of  a  committee  of  inquiry  to 
investigate  the  treatment  of  the  people 
in  occupied  Jordan.  Its  implementation 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
General  and  the  President,  Our  delega- 
tion was  in  opposition  because,  as  was 
pointed  out  during  debate,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve the  IPU  should  duplicate  the  activ- 
ities of  the  United  Nations,  but,  rather, 
should  focus  its  attention  on  the  original 
aim  of  ouj  organization: 

To  nromote  personal  contacts  between 
members  of  all  Parliaments  and  to  unite 
them  in  common  action  to  secure  and  main- 
Uin  the  full  participation  of  their  respec- 
tive States  in  the  firm  establishment  and 
development  of  democratic  institutions  and 
in  the  advancement  of  the  work  of  interna- 
lional  peace  and  cooperation. 

The  Committee  on  Political  Questions, 


International  Security  and  Disarmament 
also  decided  to  recommend  the  inclusion 
on  the  agenda  lor  discussion  at  the  next 
conference  the  following  item: 

Concrete  measures  lor  ensuring,  in  particu- 
lar at  the  Parliamentary  Level,  the  Imple- 
mentiitiou  of  the  United  Nations  Declara- 
lion  on  the  Inadmissibility  of  Intervention 
in  the  Domestic  Aftairs  of  States  and  the  Pro- 
tection of  their  Independence  and  Sover- 
eignty, 

On  the  question  of  a  Scandinavian  pro- 
posal for  the  establishment  of  a  i^eace 
research  pronam.  the  committee  agreed 
to  follow  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  Secretary  General's  report.  A 
working  group,  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  parliamentarians  affiliated 
with  the  Union  and  of  specialists  from 
various  countries  will  be  appointed  by  the 
executive  committee  to  study  the  troject 
and  submit  its  conclusions  at  a  future 
.session  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
Council. 

While  the  action  taken  on  the  resolu- 
tions relating  to  the  questions  of  univer- 
sality and  the  Middle  East  highlighted 
the  Dakar  conference,  I  think  it  signifi- 
cant to  note  that  a  third  major  develop- 
ment occurred,  the  absence  of  debate  on 
Vietnam. 

The  Czechoslovakian  delegation  with- 
drew its  request  that  the  subject  be  an 
agenda  item  and  the  anticipated  highly 
critical  Communist  bloc  comment  on  US, 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  did  not 
materialize.  This  is  the  first  time  i.i  re- 
cent years  that  we  have  been  spared  the 
propaganda  barrage  on  Vietnam.  It  was 
apparent  that  the  Presidents  March  31 
address  had  been  accepted  at  face  value 
as  a  demonstration  of  our  good  faith 
Doubtless,  the  Paris  talks  are  being  fol- 
lowed clo.sely  by  our  IPU  associates. 

The  IPU's  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Committee  examined  several 
questions  pertaininc  to  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources  and  decided  to  es- 
tablish a  special  committee  to  explore 
the  overall  subject  in  depth.  In  this  pur- 
suit, it  was  recommended  that  the  com- 
mittee collaborate  with  the  International 
Union  for  Conservation  of  Nature  and 
Natural  Resources  aUCNi  an  independ- 
ent body  that  specializes  in  this  impor- 
tant field  of  study. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Repre.sent- 
ative  McClory,  of  our  delegation,  was 
elected  vice  chairman  of  this  major  com- 
mittee. This  recognition  of  his  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  work  of  his  group 
is  well  deserved. 

The  Committee  on  Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories  and  Ethnic  Questions  de- 
voted its  working  .sessions  to  a  review  of 
the  subject  'Colonialism.  Neo-Colonial- 
ism,  and  New  Forms  of  Racial,  Religious, 
Political,  and  Economic  Di,scrimination," 
which  it  decided  to  further  explore  at  the 
fall  conference 

The  Economic  and  Social  Committee 
absorbed  it.self  in  the  consideration  of 
items  that  dealt  with  means  of  provid- 
ing effective  aid  to  developing  countries. 
A  determination  was  made  to  consolidate 
its  discussion  headings  into  one  compre- 
hen.sive  designation: 

Methods  of  piovldlng  aid  to  developing 
countries  through  Et,<ihle  prices  for  exported 
products,  development  of  primary  Industries 
and  effective  financial  assistance. 
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A  resolution  was  approved  for  consid- 
eration at  the  forthcoming  plenary  ses- 
sion of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  appended  to  this  report 
are  the  various  resolutions  endorsed  by 
the  respective  committees  and  subse- 
quently approved  by  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  Council. 

Prior  to  concluding  this  report.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  entire  delegation  for  the 
conscientious  manner  in  which  each 
member  handled  official  assignments  and 
also  for  the  spirit  of  cooperation  that 
was  evident  throughout  the  entire  mis- 
sion 

i  Great  credit  is  due  Representative 
Daddario  for  his  excellent  work  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee.  This 
body  met  for  long  and  difficult  sessions 
during  which  his  objective  leadership 
was  most  apparent.  Also,  he  and  Senator 
Allott  represented  the  United  States  in 
the  extended  meetings  of  the  Council. 
We  who  were  privileged  to  witness  their 
conduct  in-  these  sessions  have  only 
praise  for  their  effective  participation. 

A  well-deserved  tribute  is  due  the 
Honorable  Katharine  St.  CJeorge.  our 
executive  secretary.  Her  background  of 
experience  as  past  president  of  the  U.S. 
group  and  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  made  her  a 
valuable  colleague  and  enabled  her  to 
function  efficiently  in  assisting  the  dele- 
gates throughout  the  entire  mission. 

In  addition.  I  wish  to  cite  the  excellent 
support  received  from  our  efficient  and 
effective  staff  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Darrell  St.  Claire,  our  able  admirustra- 
tive  officer.  Mr.  William  H.  Gleysteen.  of 
the  Department  of  State,  was  a  helpful 
consultant  to  the  delegation,  and  our 
senior  escort  officer,  Lt.  Col.  William 
Parker,  USA,  and  Lt.  Col.  Richard 
Guertin,  USA.  performed  their  assign- 
ments skillfully . 

Finally,  on  behalf  of  the  entire  dele- 
gation. I  wish  to  express  high  commen- 
dation of  our  Ambassador  to  Senegal,  L. 
Dean  Brown,  and  the  official  family  of 
our  Embassy  in  Dakar.  They  were  mag- 
nificent in  support  of  our  mission.  The 
logistical  arrangements  were  perfect. 
and  throughout  the  entire  period  we 
noted  the  excellent  cooperation  and  com- 
plete loyalty  of  a  staff  that,  from  the 
moment  we  alighted  from  the  plane,  be- 
came a  part  of  the  team.  They  demon- 
strated a  devotion  to  duty  that  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  highest  praise. 

To  all  whose  efforts  combined  to  insure 
the  success  of  our  mission  I,  as  chairman, 
am  deeply  grateful. 
Text    or   Rem.^kks    Made    by    U.S.    Senator 

Gordon  Allott  Before  the  Parllameutart 

AKD  JiTDICLARY  SUBCOMMrTTEE  OF  THE  INTEH- 

Parliamentart    Union.    Dakar.    Se>jeg.\l. 

April  17.  1968 

The  United  States  regards  this  Item  as  the 
most  Important  question  on  our  entire 
agenda.  It  seems  obvious  and  plain  to  me 
that  any  attempt  to  play  with  or  tamper 
with  the  fundamental  character  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union,  to  change  statutes  by 
statements  of  "Intent"  or  "desirability"  are 
weakening,  debilitating  In  nature,  and  can 
only  eventually  lead  to  the  weakening  and 
perhaps  the  destruction  of  the  Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union. 

Such  loose  statements  will  tend  to  weaken 
the  spirit  of  the  organization  for  every 
member  can  speak  his  mind  fully  and  freely 


no  matter  what  his  party  nor  what  the  view 
of  his  government  may  be.  An  attempt  to 
change  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  stat- 
utes as  the  pending  Resolution  does  by  plac- 
ing a  perverted  interpretation  on  it  is  the 
wrong  method  and  is  one  which  every  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  should  avoid  at  all  cost. 

I  want  to  make  one  thing  clear,  the  United 
States  supports  fully  the  universality  of 
Inter-Parliamentary  membership  for  all 
states  which  meets  the  standards  and  the 
criteria  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Statutes. 

The  Statutes  were  designed  and  have  been 
maintained  to  keep  the  unique  and  special 
character  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union 
as  distinguished  from  the  United  Nations 
and  hundreds  of  other  international  orga- 
nizations. Article  1  of  the  Statute  says,  "to 
promote  personal  contacts  beticeen  members 
of  all  Parliaments,  constituted  irito  National 
groups,  and  to  unite  them  in  common  action 
to  secure  and  maintain  the  full  participa- 
tion of  their  respective  States  in  the  firm 
establishment  and  development  of  Demo- 
cratic institutions  and  In  the  advancement 
of  the  work  of  international  peace  and  co- 
oper.ition,  particularly  by  means  of  a  uni- 
versal organization  of  nations.  With  this 
object  In  view,  the  Inter-Parllamentary 
Union  will  also  study  and  seek  solutions  for 
all  questions  of  an  international  character 
suitable  for  settlement  by  parliamentary 
action  and  shall  make  suggestions  for  the 
development  of  parliamentary  institutions, 
with  a  view  to  improving  the  working  of 
those  institutions  and  increasing  their 
prestige." 

To  achieve  these  purposes  the  Statute 
logically  sets  out  certain  minimal  criteria. 
Article  3  of  the  Statute  says,  and  I  quote, 
"The  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  shall  be 
composed  of  National  Groups  constituted  in 
Parliaments  functioning  as  such  within  the 
territory  of  which  they  represent  the  popu- 
lation, in  a  State  recognized  as  a  subject  of 
international  law."  The  Statute  goes  on  to 
say  how  application  for  membership  shall  be 
handled. 

.\s  we  view  it,  there  are  four  criteria  set  up 
in  Article  3 : 

( 1 )    They  must  be  national  groups. 

( 2 1  They  must  be  constituted  in  Parlia- 
ments functioning  as  such. 

(3)  They  must  be  "within  the  territory-  of 
which  they  represent  the  population." 

(4)  In  a  state  recognized  as  a  subject  of 
international  law. 

These  qualifications  are  clear  and  sensible. 
They  have  carried  this  organization  through 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  change,  and  that 
is  by  changing  the  Statutes,  not  by  fuzzy, 
unclear  resolutions,  defining  "Intent"  and 
"desirability"  but  under  Article  19  of  the 
Statutes  which  provides,  and  I  quote:  "Pro- 
posals to  alter  the  Statutes  must  be  made 
formally  in  writing  and  sent  to  the  Inter- 
ParUamentary  Union  Bureau  at  least  three 
months  before  the  meeting  of  a  Confer- 
ence .  .  ." 

Let's  take  a  short  look  at  "universality." 
What  do  its  proponents  mean,  aiid  what  do 
they  not  mean.  There  is  no  common  under- 
standing as  is  plain  from  the  discussion  here 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  proponents  of  uni- 
versality. In  fact,  the  only  conclusion  we  can 
draw  from  the  discussion  is  that  there  is  no 
universality  of  opinion  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes universality,  and  this  we  get  from  the 
projxjnents  of  the  various  resolutions. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  emphasize  that  If 
we  are  to  adopt  some  interpretations  of  uni- 
versality and  to  change  the  basic  purpose 
and  statute  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Union,  the  United  States  Delegation  will  be 
forced  to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  its  long- 
standing participation  in  the  Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union.  We  see  no  useful  end  In  mak- 
ing the  IPU  a  minor  or  secondary  United 
Nations  as  some  people  have  projxjsed  this 
afternoon.  We  alreadv  have  a  United  Nations. 


And  I  believe  we  of  the  American  delegation 
would  have  a  ditncult  time  Justifying  our 
action  in  changing  the  nature  of  this  orga- 
nization as  the  advocates  of  some  of  our  res- 
olutions would  have  us  do  We  would  have 
a  difficult  time  in  Justlfj-ing  our  action  t» 
our  fellow  members  of  Congress.  If  we  are 
only  to  develop  a  secondary  or  minor  UN 
and  abandon  the  special  character  of  this 
unique  organization,  I  am  sure  that  our  fel- 
low members  of  Congress  would  show  con- 
siderable reluctance  in  the  support  for  us 
that  they  have  in  the  past. 

As  I  have  said  before.  I  want  to  make  clear 
we  support  the  principle  of  universality 
within  the  standards  of  the  Statutes,  but  I 
hope  all  of  us  will  remember  that  we  live 
in   a   world  of  realities. 

Tliese  realities  include  the  facts  that  some 
.i^tates  do  not  have  Parliaments. 

Others  have  Parliaments  which  do  not 
rea.sonably  repre.sent  their  population. 

Others  are  dramatically  opposed  to  rep- 
resentative   government. 

And  still  others  are  not  states  "recognized 
as  a  subject  of  international  law"  under 
.Article  3  of  the  Statutes. 

Do  certain  proponents  of  unlimited  "uni- 
versality" favor  admission  of  Portugal  and 
South  Africa'^'  Do  they  favor  letting  South- 
ern Rhodesia  enter  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Union?  -And  if  they  favor,  as  some  iiave  said, 
the  elimination  of  International  require- 
ments of  the  Statutes,  how  will  they  handle 
Rhodesia? 

Do  those  who  might  favor  the  admission 
of  Communist  China  really  favor  granting 
the  same  privilege  to  the  Republic  of  China 
on  Taiwan? 

I  do  not  wish  to  Inject  any  unnecessary 
or  unresolvable  points  into  this  debate  but 
I  must  say  that  I  strongly  suspect  that 
many — though  not  all — proponents  of  uni- 
versality are  prone  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
means  to  ease  the  entry  of  states  which 
might  not  otherwise  obtain  the  necessary 
majority  of  votes.  But  they  also  propose  by 
their  Interpretation  of  "universality"  to  for- 
ever bar  and  keep  other  states  from  becom- 
ing members  so  that  true  universality  is 
never  obtained. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  stress  most  strongly 
that  the  objection  of  my  delegation  to  the 
adoption  of  completely  unqualified  uni- 
versality does  not  prejudge  nor  bind  us. 
nor  will  it  prejudge  us  or  bind  us.  in  any 
way  we  might  vote  on  any  individual  appli- 
cations which  are  brought  before  the  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Union  in  the  proper  manner. 

Thank  you,   Mr.   Chairman. 

Concrete  Measures  for  Ensuring,  in  Par- 
ticular at  the  Parliamentary  Level,  the 
Implementation  of  the  United  Nations 
Declaration,  on  the  iNADMissiBiLiTr  of  In- 
tervention IN  the  Domestic  Affairs  op 
States  and  the  Protection  of  Their  Inde- 
pendence   AND    SOVEREIONTY 

(Draft  resolution  adopted  by  the  Committee 
on  Political  Questions.  International  Secu- 
rity, and  Disarmament,  and  Included  by 
the  Inter-Parllamentary  Council  in  the 
Agenda  of  the  Lima  conference) 

(Rapporteur:  Mr.  V.  Novy  (Czechoslovakia) ) 
The  56th  Inter-Parllamentary  Conference, 
Noting  the  great  international  significance 
of  the  Declaration  adopted  by  the  XXth 
Session  of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly on  the  Insidmissibility  of  Interven- 
tion in  the  Domestic  Affairs  of  States  and  the 
Protection  of  their  Independence  and  Sover- 
eignty, 

Expressing  serious  concern  that,  despite 
the  unanimous  approval  and  adoption  of 
the  above-mentioned  Declaration,  some 
States  continue  armed  Intervention  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  other  States  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  carry  on  other 
forms  of  direct  or  indirect  Interference  with 
the  sovereign  independence  of  other  coun- 
tries and  nations,  resulting  In  Increased  in- 
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ternational  tension  and  in  threats  to  univer- 
sal peace. 

Giving  full  support  lu  the  resolution  adopt- 
ed bv  the  XXIst  Session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  .Assembly  on  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Declaration  on  the  Inadmi.ssltaUlty 
of  Intervention  In  the  Domestic  Affairs  of 
States  and  the  Protection  of  their  Inde- 
pendence and  Sovereignty, 

Realising  the  urgent  need  for  adoption  by 
Parliaments  of  concrete  measures  so  as  to 
achieve  strict  observance  of  the  principles  of 
the  said  Declaration. 

Considers  it  its  duty  to  call  upon  the  Par- 
liaments of  all  countries: 

1.  to  contribute,  in  all  their  foreign-policy 
activities,  towards  the  strict  Implementa- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
the  XXth  .Session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  As.sembly  on  the  Inadmissibility  of 
Intervention  in  the  Domestic  Affairs  of  States 
and  the  Protection  of  their  independence 
and  Sovereignty,  as  well  as  of  the  resolu- 
tion on  the  implementation  of  this  Declara- 
tion adopted  by  -he  XXIst  Session  of  the 
United   Nations  General   Assembly; 

2.  to  secure  the  immediate  terniinatlon  and 
pprmrinent  avoidance  of  recourse  to  armed 
intervention  or  to  the  promotion  or  organi- 
zation of  subversion,  terrorism  or  other  in- 
direct forms  of  intervention  for  the  purpose 
of  changing  by  violence  the  existing  system 
in  another  State  or  interfering  In  civil  strife 
in  another  .State: 

3.  to  oppose  actively  all  actions  directed 
towards  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  other  States,  particularly  by  open  parlia- 
mentary discussions  of  such  actions,  by  re- 
fusal to  approve  appropriations  for  carrying 
them  out  and  by  countering  all  other  ac- 
tions which  might  hamper  the  unconditional 
application  of  the  humane  principles  of  non- 
intervention and  national  Independence  In 
the  practice  of  International  relations. 

Methods   of  Providing   Aid   to   Develoi'ing 
Countries    Through    Stable    Prices    for 
Exported  Products.  Development  of  Pri- 
mary Industries,  and  Effective  Financial 
Assistance 
(Draft  resolution  adopted  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Committee  and  Included  by  the 
Inter-Parllamentary  Council  In  the  agenda 
of  the  Lima  conference! 
(Rapporteur   Mr.   J.   Hall    (Great   Britain ti 
The  56th  Inter-Parliamentary  Conference, 
Convinced  that  continued  efforts  are  es- 
sential to  accelerate  economic  and  techno- 
logical   progress    and    to    promote    mutual 
undertandlng  among  nations, 

Recognising  that  the  economic  growth  of 
developing  countries  at  a  satisfactory  pace 
Is  a  question  of  fundamental  importance 
not  only  for  these  countries  but  for  the  fu- 
ture of  mankind, 

Convinced  that  the  "Principles  govermng 
international  trade  relations  and  trade 
policies  conducive  to  development",  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Development  In  1964,  create  the  basis 
for  normalizing  international  trade  and  re- 
flect a  progressive  conception  of  International 
economic  relations. 

Considering  that  the  deterioration  In  terms 
of  trade,  that  Is  to  say  in  the  relation  be- 
tween the  prices  of  exported  and  imported 
goods,  seriously  impedes  the  economic 
progress  of  developing  countries. 

Supporting  the  Intensive  efforts  of  the 
developing  countries  to  put  an  end  to  eco- 
nomic backwardness  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  to  build  up  a  strong  national  economy, 
Taking  into  account  the  need  for  en- 
couraging the  development  of  products  of 
national  importance,  the  expansion  and  di- 
versification of  all  channels  of  International 
trade  and,  more  particularly,  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  eqviltable  prices  for  basic  exports  o. 
developing  countries. 

Appeals   to  the  Parliaments  of  all  coun- 


tries  to   exert   Influence  on    their   respective 
Governments: 

1.  to  mobilize  the  efforts  of  their  States  lor 
the  speedy  implementation  of  the  decisions 
of  the  United  Nations  Conferences  on  Trade 
and  Development  contributing  towards  the 
expansion  and  normalization  of  internation- 
al trade,  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of 
equality,  respect  tor  sovereignty  non-inter- 
ference in  internal  affairs  of  countries  and 
mutual  benefit; 

2.  to  make  every  effort  to  ensure  the 
practical  realization  of  the  decisions  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Development  held  In  New  Delhi  with 
regard  to: 

(a)  the  stabilization  of  prices  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  basic  products: 

(b)  the  promotion  of  industrlahzatlon: 
(C)    the  provision  of  financial  aid  without 

strings  on  an  international,  multilateral  or 
bilateral  basis  to  the  developing  countries: 

(di  the  provision  of  technical  advice  and 
assistance  of  all  types; 

(e)  the  reduction  of  restrictive  trade 
barriers. 

Parliament's  Role  in  the  Elaboration  and 

Control  of  National  Science  Policy 
(Draft    resolution    adopted    by    the    Educa- 
tional. Scientific,  and  Cultural  Committee 
and  included  by  the  Inter-Paniamentary 
Council  in  the  agenda  of  the  Llir>a  con- 
ference) 
(Rapporteur:  Mr.  R   McClory  (United  States 
of  America  i  i 
Tlie  56th  Inter-Parliamentary  Conference. 
Considering   science   to   include   not  only 
the  basic  study  of  natural  laws  but  also  the 
application  of  this  knowledge  for  mankind's 
needs   through   development,   technique  and 
technology. 

Noting  the  continually  Increasing  impor- 
tance of  science  in  the  life  of  all  peoples  and 
its  essential  role  in  economic  development. 
Recognizing  the  necessity  for  every  Suite 
to  set  Its  own  goals,  to  formulate  and  imple- 
ment a  science  policy  in  harmony  with  Its 
own  national  development,  and  to  help  Itself 
towards  the  achievement  of  its  goals. 

Recognising  aho  the  universal  nature  of 
science,  the  imperative  necessity  for  inter- 
national co-operation  in  the  different 
branches  of  science  and  the  mutual  l>enefits 
to  be  derived  from  world-wide  co-operation 
in  all  scientific  fields. 

Aware  of  efforts  to  promote  national  sci- 
ence policy  planning  by  Unesco,  the  .Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  on  the  Appli- 
cation of  Science  and  Technology  to  Devel- 
opment, and  other  international  organiza- 
tions, and  of  the  advantages  of  strengthen- 
ing the  relationship  between  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  and  Unesco  In  this  area 
,is  well  as  in  other  fields  of  common  interest. 
Believing  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
Parliaments  to  help  formulate  and  control 
national  science  policies  and  to  ensure  that 
scientific  advances  are  applied  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  national  economy  and  for  so- 
cial progress, 

1.  Reaffirms  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
55th  Inter-Parliamentary  Conference  on  the 
Application  of  Science  and  Technology  to 
Economic  Development,  drawing  particular 
attention  to  the  invitation  to  developing 
countries  to  establish  organs  and  institu- 
tions for  studying  means  of  harnessing  the 
national  scientific  and  technological  poten- 
tial for  the  purpose  of  economic  develop- 
ment; 

2.  Requests  that  Unesco  continue  its  role. 
In  co-operation  with  other  international 
agencies,  to  assist  nations  with  science  pol- 
icy planning; 

3.  Expresses  the  hope  that  the  developed 
nations  will  search  for  new  ways  to  share  the 
benefits  of  their  scientific  knowledge  and  ca- 
pabilities  with   the   developing   nations   for 


the  maximum  benefit  of  all  the  peo|)les  of 
tlie  world; 

4.  Urges  all  Parliaments  to  ensure  that  na- 
tional scientific  activities  are  providc-d  with 
the  human,  financial  and  material  resources 
necessary  for  tlielr  full  development  and  to 
establish  the  governmental  bodies  and  Insti- 
tutions required  for  the  elaboration  and  co- 
ordinated implementation  of  a  national  sci- 
ence policy,  giving  emphasis  to  education  us 
well  as  to  research  and  development; 

5.  Recommends  that  each  Parliament  take 
the  initiative  in  defining  the  objectives  of  a 
national  science  policy  designed  to  meet  Its 
national  needs  and  the  guiding  principles 
for  achieving  those  objectives; 

6.  Rccorinneuds  lurther  that  all  parlia- 
mentarians be  made  aware  of  their  new  re- 
s|>onslbilltles  In  the  sphere  of  science  and 
technology; 

7  Invites  consideration  by  legislative  as- 
semblies of  the  following  procedures  to  en- 
sure that  their  new  responsibilities  in  the 
field  of  science  are  fulfilled: 

(a)  Establishment  of  standing  parliamen- 
tary committees  specially  constituted  lor  the 
examination  of  questions  relating  to  science 
policy  with  the  aim  of  helping  to  co-ordinate 
scientific  activities  and  preventing  duplica- 
tion of  effort  without  adversely  affecting 
basic  -scientific  rese.arch; 

(b(  Provision  to  parlliunen tartans  of  ac- 
cess to  all  sources  of  information  and  the 
assistance  necessary  lor  debating  questions 
regarding  science  policy  with  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts; 

(C)  Creation  of  opijortunlties  for  exchang- 
ing ideas  with  qualified  representatives  of 
the  scientific  community  drawn  from  indus- 
try, education  and  other,  private  circles,  as 
well  as  from  Government; 

(d)  -Adoption  of  long-term  and  medium- 
range  plans  for  scientific  development,  as 
well  as  functional  budgets  for  scientific 
activities. 

Colonialism.      Neocolonialism     and     New 
Forms  of  Racial.  Religious.  Political,  and 
Economic  Discrimination 
(Draft  resolution  .adopted  by  the  Committee 
on     Non-Self-Governlng     Territories     and 
Ethnic  Questions,  and  included  by  the  In- 
ter-Parllamentary Ckjunctl   In   the  agenda 
of  the  Lima  conference) 
(Rapporteur:       Mr.      P.      de      Montesquieu 
( France ) ) 
The  56th  Inter-Parllamentary  Conference. 
Recalling  Its  attachment  to  the  basic  prin- 
ciples contained  in  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  and  guaranteed  by  Article 
55  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  In  the 
Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Independence 
to  Colonial   CounUles  and  Peoples   adopted 
bv  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in 
Resolution  1514  (XV), 

Auarc  that  respect  of  fundamental  rights 
and  freedoms  is  an  Integral  element  of  the 
dignity  of  human  beings,  the  violation  of 
which'  by  acts  of  racial,  national  or  religious 
Intolerance,  Is  liable  seriously  to  compromise 
International  security. 

Deeply  concerned  that,  despite  the  recent 
liberation  of  many  pyeoples  from  colonialist 
rule,  there  remains  a  great  number  of  hu- 
man l)elngs  in  certain  parts  of  the  world  who 
axe  still  under  Its  yoke. 

Deeply  concerned,  furthermore,  at  the 
maintenance  and  practice  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  certain  States  which  constitute  a 
denial  of  the  right  of  peoples  to  self-deter- 
mination, in  particular  by  the  policy  of 
apKartheld. 

Convinced  that  the  efforts  to  promote  hu- 
man rights  throughout  the  world  are  not 
sufficient  to  eliminate  all  forms  of  Intoler- 
ance. 

Noting  that  the  gap  between  the  Indus- 
trialized and  the  developing  nations  Is  wid- 
ening and  that  this  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  urgent  problems  of  the  age  which  serl- 
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ously  hinders  the  esUblishment  in  the  de- 
veloping cotintrles  of  effective  freedoms  based 
on  the  economic,  social  and  cultural  promo- 
tion of  the  individual. 

1.  Condemns  violations  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  wherever  they 
occur: 

2.  Associates  Itself  with  the  work  of  nu- 
merous international  organizations  preoc- 
cupied with  these  problems,  particularly  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  of  the  United  Nations; 

3.  Invites  delegates  to  take  action  In  their 
respective  Parliaments  to  ensure  the  adop- 
tion of  legislative  measures  which  would  pro- 
mote absolute  re.spect  for  human  rights  and 
the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion based  on  race,  sex  and  religion,  as  well 
as  of  all  propaganda  designed  for  this  pur- 
pose; 

4.  Urges  them  to  increase  their  efforts  for 
the  acceleration  of  the  process  of  decolo- 
nization of  the  still  dependent  territories  on 
all  continents,  in  keeping  with  the  United 
Nations  resolutions; 

5.  Appeals  to  National  Groups  to  exert 
their  InfTuence  to  urge  their  Governments  to 
co-operate  with  the  United  Nations  without 
delay  by  taking  positive  steps  against  viola- 
tions of  the  territorial  sovereignty  of  na- 
tions; 

6    Urgently  requests  Governments 

(ai  to  seek  a  solution  for  alleviating  the 
economic  difficulties  of  developing  nations 
resultin-^  from  the  trade  and  economic  con- 
ditions maintained  by  neo-colonlalist  pol- 
icies; 

ibi  to  support  the  work  of  the  1964  Ge- 
neva Conference  on  Trade  and  Development, 
especially  regarding  the  state  of  world  mar- 
ket prices  for  raw  materials,  the  intensifica- 
tion of  technical  aid  and  Investments  of  a 
productive  character; 

(CI  to  .support  the  granting  of  aid  through 
the  intermediary  of  international  orga- 
nizations. 

SmiATION     IN     THE     MIDDLE     EAST 1 

(Decision  adopted  by  the  Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Courcil  at  Dakar  on  April  20.  1968.  by 
89  votes  In  favour,  none  against,  and  4 
abstentions) 

The  Inter-Parllamentary  Council. 
Stressing   the  decisive   importance  of  the 
United  Nations  In  the  efforts  to  reach  a  solu- 
tion to  the  dangerous  conflict  in  the  Middle 
East,  J 

Ernphasizing  the  significance  of  the  reso- 
lutions already  passed  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  on  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East. 
Expressing  Its  support  of  all  the  views  set 
forth  in  Security  Council  Resolution  242  of 
November  22.  1967.  In  particular  that  the 
establishment  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  "should  Include  the  applica- 
tion of  both  the  following  principles: 

■•(i)  Withdrawal  of  Israeli  armed  forces 
from  territories  occupied  in  the  recent  con- 
flict: 

■•(iii  Termination  of  all  claims  or  states 
of  belligerency  and  respect  for  and  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  sovereignty,  territorial  Inte- 
grity and  political  Independence  of  every 
State  In  the  area  and  their  right  to  live  In 
peace  within  secure  and  recognized  bound- 
aries free  from  threats  or  acts  of  force": 

1  Calls  upon  the  Security  Council  and  all 
members  of  the  UN  to  give  every  possible 
support  to  the  Special  Representative  of  the 
United  Nations  Secretary-General  appointed 
on  the  basis  of  Sectirlty  Council  Resolution 
242   (1967): 

2.  Appeals  to  the  parties  immediately  con- 
cerned in  the  Middle  East  crisis  to  accept 
the  said  resolution,  to  be  ready  to  imple- 
ment it  and  to  abstain  from  any  action 
which  might  Impede  the  efforts  of  the  Spe- 
cial Representative  to  achieve  a  peaceful 
settlement. 


Situation  in  the  Middli  E.^ST — II 
(Decision  adopted  by   the  Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Council  at  Dakar  on  April  20.  1968,  bj 
50  votes  m  favour,  35  against,  and  13  ab- 
stentions) 

The  Inter-Parliamentary  Council, 
Decides  to  establish  and  send  as  soon  as 
possible  a  committee  of  enquiry  to  Investi- 
gate for  itself  the  actual  conditions  and 
treatment  of  the  people  in  those  parts  of 
Jordanian  territory  at  present  occupied  by 
Israel. 

The  Acting  President  of  the  Inter-Parlla- 
mentary Council.  Mr.  Abderrahmiin  Abden- 
nebl,  and  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Union 
are  instructed  to  implement  the  above  De- 
cision. 

The  Principle  of  Univers.m-ity  in  the  Light 
OF  the  Statutes  of  the  Union 

(Decision  adopted  by  the  Inter-Parllamen- 
tary Council  at  Dakar  on  April  20.  1968. 
by  68  votes  In  favour.  16  against,  and  3 
abstentions) 

The  Inter-Parllamentary  Council, 
Recognizing  the  lack  of  agreement  on  the 

principles  which  should  govern  membership 

of,  and  the  admission  of  new  members  to.  the 

Union, 

1.  Requests  the  Executive  Committee  to 
appoint  a  working  group  to  examine  the 
question  of  universality  and  other  criteria 
for  membership  of  the  Union: 

2.  Directs  that  the  working  group,  in  its 
composition,  should  include  representatives 
of  all  major  member  Groups  in  terms  of 
voting  power,  as  well  as  representatives  of 
member  Groups  smaller  in  terms  of  voting 
power,  the  latter  to  be  selected  with  a  view 
to  ensuring  equitable  geographic  distribu- 
tion; 

3.  Requests  the  working  group  to  draw 
extensively  upon  such  expertise  as  already 
exists  within  the  International  community 
and  international  organizations  on  the  legal 
and  other  issues  which  relate  to  the  question 
of  universality  of  membership; 

4.  Instructs  the  working  group  to  make  its 
first  report  to  the  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Union  to  be  held  m  Vienna 
in  April.  1969. 

Union  Participation  in  the  ILO's  50th 
Anniversary 
(Decision  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Council  at  Dakar  on  April 
21, 1968) 

The  Inter-Parllamentary  Council, 
Expressing  Its  recognition  of  the  unique 
efforts    made    by   the    International   Labour 
Organisation   since    1919    for   the   welfare   of 
workers  throughout  the  world. 

Recognizing  the  benefits  accruing  from  its 
continuing  work  in  the  field  of  labotu-  and 
social  policy  over  the  past  fifty  years. 

Desirous  of  associating  the  Union  closely 
with  the  plans  being  made  to  mark  the  50th 
Anniversary  of  the  International  Labour  Or- 
ganisation in  1969. 

1.  Decides  to  request  the  Union's  Executive 
Committee  to  prepare  a  programme  of  ac- 
tivities within  the  Union  which  will  give  due 
recognition  to  the  50th  Anniversary  of  ILO: 

2.  Appeals  to  the  Parliaments  of  the  world 
to  provide  an  opportunity  during  the  year 
1969  for  a  debate  on.  or  an  assessment  of. 
the  International  Labour  Organisation's 
achievements  throughout  the  fifty  years  of 
its  history  and  of  the  participation  of  the 
respective  Governments  in  its  work: 

3.  Instructs  the  Secretary  General  to  con- 
vey the  text  of  this  decision  to  all  Parlia- 
ments and  reqtiests  them  to  Inform  the  In- 
ter-Parllamentary Bureau  at  the  appropriate 
time  of  the  action  taken. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  extend  his 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pi'Q  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Pirnie],  the  chairman  of  our 
congressional  delegation  to  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  Spring  Conference, 
in  a  report  on  the  progress  and  develop- 
ments at  that  meeting. 

It  was  my  responsibility  to  serve  along 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  fiom 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  JarmanI,  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Non-Self-Governing  Terri- 
tories and  Ethnic  Questions.  Our  com- 
mittee meetings  were  rather  uneventful 
and  unlike  some  others,  did  not  erupt 
into  any  intense  debate. 

The  chairman  of  our  committee,  Mr. 
P.  Mohiewdine,  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, was  reelected  to  serve  in  that 
capacity  for  the  next  year. 

The  agenda  for  committee  debate  and 
discussion  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  in 
Lima.  Peru,  will  be  colonialism,  neo- 
colonialism, and  new  forms  of  racial. 
religious,  political,  and  economic  dis- 
crimination. 

It  is  obvious,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  defining  what 
presently  constitutes  colonialism.  Per- 
sonally, it  is  my  opinion  that  the  only 
huge  colonial  power  in  the  world  today 
is  the  Soviet  Union,  which  holds  in  bond- 
age non-Russian  people  witliin  the 
U.S.SR.,  and  exercises  economic  colo- 
nialism over  the  Communist  regimes  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

However,  at  present.  Communist  prop- 
aganda carries  continuous  repetition  of 
charges  of  "Western"  colonialism.  We 
recognize  that  by  and  large  the  Western 
powers  have  vei-y  properly  and  peacefully 
granted  independence  to  areas  they  once 
held  as  colonies.  The  Communists  at  our 
meetings  made  great  use  of  their  new 
charge  of  "neocolonialism."  Incidental- 
ly, they  use  this  same  tactic  at  the  U.N. 

In  addition.  I  served  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Daddario] 
on  the  Political  and  Disarmament  Com- 
mittee. The  chairman  has  reported  on  the 
subject  matter  under  discussion  in  that 
group. 

May  I  also  mention  the  fact  that  we 
were  able  to  obtain  through  briefings, 
conferences,  and  various  opportunities 
for  discussion,  a  timely  review  of  the 
situation  in  much  of  Western  Africa, 
especially  in  the  nations  that  were  former 
French  colonies. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  I  have  found  this  assignment 
as  a  member  of  our  IPU  delegation  val- 
uable assistance  to  me  in  work  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  time  that  was 
available  to  us  between  sessions  and  ac- 
tivities, I  conducted  an  extensive  inspec- 
tion of  the  operations  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Service  facilities  in  Dakar.  Mr. 
James  McGinley,  public  affairs  officer, 
was  extremely  cooperative  in  giving  me 
an  indepth  report  on  the  operations  of 
his  imit,  I  believe  that  there  can  be  sub- 
stantial improvements  made  in  USIS  op- 
erations. Congress  has  neglected  to  prop- 


erly oversee  this  agency.  I  believe  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  its  operations  and  to  our 
taxpaycr.s  if  wc  would  more  effectively 
scrutnize  the  procedures  and  lon;:;-term 
goals  of  the  USIS. 

In  addition,  Mr  Speaker,  along  with 
other  meiiibeis  of  our  delegation,  I 
visited  Peace  Corps  oiierations  and  met 
with  yroups  and  individual  Peace  Cori^s 
men  and  local  school  officials  with  whom 
they  were  working.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
Peace  Corps  faces  a  very  unique  chal- 
lenge in  Senegal,  but  that  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  government  and  even- 
tual receptiveness  of  the  populous,  the 
Peace  Corps  function  in  that  country  is 
promising. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  .\ield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  yield  to  the  ^-entleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  MonaganI  a  most 
valuable  member  of  our  delegation. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  happy  to  join  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  i  Mr.  Pirnie!  m  this  le- 
port  on  the  activities  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  International  Parliamentary 
Union  meeting,  which  v,as  held  this 
spring  in  Dakar.  I  believe  that  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  should  give  an  account 
of  our  stewardship,  because  we  do  repre- 
sent the  Congress,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  am  proud.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  record 
of  our  delegation,  not  only  at  this  con- 
ference but  also  at  many  other  confer- 
ences I  have  attended  in  past  years.  I 
agree  with  the  .statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  we  have  con- 
tributed much  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  on  his  leadership  of  the  delega- 
tion. Once  again,  he  has  proved  indefa- 
tigable. He  has  not  only  accompli.-hed  the 
difficult  political  discussion  that  the  dele- 
gation had  before  it.  seeing  to  it  that 
Members  did  the  tasks  that  were  allotted 
to  them  and  made  the  presentations  that 
were  required,  but  also  in  the  demand- 
ing social  contact  of  the  position,  which 
is  in  many  ways,  as  all  of  us  know,  as 
important  as  the  debate  because  of  the 
friendly  personal  discussions  which  are 
made  possible. 

I  am  proud  that  our  colleague  the 
'j:entleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  McCloryI 
served  not  only  as  rapporteur  this  lime. 
as  he  has  in  the  past,  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education,  Science,  and  Culture, 
but  also  that  he  was  elected  as  the  vice- 
chairman  of  this  committee.  This  is  ap- 
propriate recognition  for  him  and  for 
the  United  States  of  the  work  he  has 
done.  I  hope  it  may  be  an  indication,  as 
it  has  been  in  the  past,  of  future  ad- 
vances for  the  gentleman. 

I  agree  v.ith  the  appraisal  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  as  to  the  work 
of  the  aentlcman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Daddario  I.  I  make  special  mention 
of  him  because  he  is  a  colleague  oi  mine 
and  a  friend  of  mine  from  Connecticut. 
Once  again  he  has  haflbled  a  difficult 
task  in  the  political  committee,  that  de- 
veloped upon  us  this  year. 

It  is  true  that  the  problems  we  dis- 
cuss are  important  problems. 

From  time  to  time  questions  are  rai.sed 
as   to   the   participation  of   the  United 
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States  in  this  conference.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  the  organization  itself  could 
go  on  without  the  participation  of  the 
United  States.  I  feel,  and  I  know  the 
Secretary  of  Slate  and  other  officials  in 
the  State  Department  aiid  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  believe,  that  our  discussion 
of  llicse  problems,  our  meetings  with 
parliamentarians  from  50  to  80  coun- 
tries throughout  the  woi'ld,  strengthens 
our  capacity  to  can-y  on  cur  foreign  pol- 
icy effectively,  and  at  the  same  time 
carries  out  the  ideals  of  the  organization 
itself,  which  is  to  spread  support  for  our 
free  society  and  the  free  system  of  parli- 
ameiitary  democracy. 

I  believe,  too.  it  is  a  great  education 
for  us  to  learn  the  viewpoints  of  repre- 
sentatives of  other  nations,  and  to  gain 
an  insight  into  these  other  countries 
throughout  the  v.-.orld.  I  firmly  believe, 
and  it  is  my  experience,  that  it  makes  us 
better  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  having  had  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

I  am  not  going  to  discus"^  this  in  any 
detail,  becau.se  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  fully  covered  tln^  specific  ac- 
iivities  of  the  Interparliameinary  Union 
meeting  and  uf  the  various  committees. 
br.t  I  do  want  to  commend  him  and  my 
colleagues  for  the  work  that  has  been 
done  and  I  wish  to  say  that  I  look  for- 
ward to  this  U.S.  delegation  giving  in- 
creasingly vital  service  to  the  country 
in  this  role  which  it  perfoi'ms. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution.  I  wish  to  make  clear  to 
my  colleagues  that  this  report  does  not 
cover  all  of  the  activities  of  ou  ■  group. 
There  weie  many  informal  conferences 
which  v.-ere  very  impoilant. 

We  did  have  an  opportunity  to  observe 
in  the  field  .some  of  our  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment operatinff  particularly  in  Sene- 
gal. I  should  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  MonaganI, 
for  the  v,-ork  he  did  in  appraising  and  ex- 
amining into  the  activities  of  those 
agencies.  I  know  his  personal  intere.st. 
so  intelligently  displayed,  did  much  to 
improve  the  morale  of  those  representa- 
tives of  our  country  engaged  in  that  work. 
I  am  sure  he  will  agree  with  me  that  it 
v.as  one  of  the  most  rewarding  aspects 
of  the  trip. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  certainly  agree.  The 
agency  the  gentleman  refers  to  is  the 
Peace  Coi^s.  specifically.  One  of  the 
yomig  representatives  had  come  from 
"the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  another 
had  studied  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
I  believe  all  of  us  were  proud  of  the 
quality  of  these  yoiuig  men.  of  the  dedi- 
cated way  in  which  they  went  about 
their  tasks,  and  j^articularlv  happy  about 
the  reaction  of  the  people  of  Senegal 
themselves  to  these  young  men.  because 
thev  lived  among  them  and  spoke  their 
language.  They  felt  that  they  were  brotli- 
ers  in  spite  of  any  difference  in  race  or 
nationality. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  vnIII  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  yieldin"?. 

Mr.  .'■Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  leadership  and  for  his 


splendid  report  to  the  House  today  and 
to  the  country.  Also  I  want  to  cxpre.ss  my 
appreciation  for  the  contribution  >vhich 
has  .lUst  been  made  by  my  colleague  from 
Con;ieclicut  I  Mr.  Monaca\I.  I  may  ."-.'.y 
it  was  a  proud  privilege  that  I  had  to 
serve  on  this  committee  with  my  col- 
league from  Connecticut.  I  want  to  say 
particularly  that  his  contribution  on  be- 
half of  the  subject  of  cultural  and  edu- 
cational exchange  is  txlremclv  .signin- 
cant  in  the  work  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union.  It  seems  to  me  this  char- 
acterizes the  type  of  work  which   it  is 
ix).-.siblc   to  accomplish   in   these  inter- 
liarliamentary  exchanges  which  wc  are 
able  to  have  in  the  wnrl;  of  the  Inler- 
parliamentary  Union.  I  would  like  U>  add 
that  the  diplomacy  which  is  carried  out 
by  us  as  representatives  in  meeting  with 
icpresentativfs   of   other   parliamentary 
bodies  is  extremely  important,  it  .seems  to 
me.  both  with  regard  to  the  short-range 
and  immediate  foreign  ix)licy  of  our  Na- 
tion as  well  as  the  long-range  benefits 
that  can  be  accomplished  through  it.  I 
think  !)articularly  of  the  work  of  my  own 
committee   with   regard    to   con.videring 
subjects  of  illiteracy  and  literacy  train- 
ing which  are  only  ixjssible  to  accomplish 
through  cooperation  of  the  developed  na- 
tions in  a.ssistinp  the  underdeveloped  or 
the  developing  nations.  So.  with  regard 
13  this  :^ubject  of  cultural   and  educa- 
tional exchan.i^e,  the.se  exchanges  which 
students  and  educators  are  able  to  have, 
provide  opportunities  for  understanding 
and  for  long-range  methods  of  achieving 
peace  and  tranquility  in  this  world,  it 
seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  al.so  like  to  make 
reference  to  other  .'subjects  that  are  of 
concern.  Of  course,  with  regard  to  the 
.subject  of  science  policy,  which  is  on  the 
agenda  at  the  Lima  Conference  in  Sep- 
tember, a  draft  resolution  which  was 
offered  originally  by  our  U.S.  group  and 
which  has  now  been  adopted  not  only  by 
the  committee  but  the  Council  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  for  general 
debate  in  Lima  affords  an  opportunity 
for  us  to  educate  in  a  .sense  as  well  as  to 
encourage  the  use  of  technological  and 
scientific  advances  in  order  to  enable 
lhe.se  developing  nations  to  advance. 

Al.so.  of  course,  as  the  gentleman  has 
indicated,  the  subject  of  natural  re- 
.sources  and  their  conseiwation  is  ex- 
tremely important  and  requires  inter- 
national cooperation.  It  involves  the  par- 
liaments of  the  world  and  their  role  a.s 
such  and  involves  us  individually  as  par- 
liamentarians. 

So.  with  regard  to  most  of  the  subjects, 
which  were  considered  at  this  recent 
meeting  at  Dakar.  Senegal.  I  think  we 
were  fortunate  that  the  negotiations 
looking  toward  peace  in  Vietnfl-m  were 
taking  place,  because  there  v.as  less 
propaganda  and  less  emphasis  on  that 
subject  at  thts  Conference.  This  enabled 
us  to  co^icentrate  more  on  the  essential 
purposes  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  to  promote  parliamentary  govern- 
ment and  promote  a  discussion  of  tho"^e 
things  in  '.vhicl-.  the  parliaments  of  the 
world  are  individually  Involved. 

So  I  want  to  express  very  definitely  my 
wholehearted  support  of  this  activity  and 
emuha.size  the  signtficance  of  these  ex- 
changes which  we  in  the  Congress  cf  the 
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United  States  have  with  the  parliamen- 
tary representatives  of  other  countries. 
I  thlnJt  we  should  recall  in  considering 
this,  also,  that  most  of  the  leadership  in 
the  world  Is  elected  from  the  parlia- 
mentary bodies. 

I  would  like  to  say  further  that  our 
contacts  frequently  are  with  the  minis- 
ters who  represent  the  executive,  who 
represent  the  Government  In  our  ex- 
changes and  that  these  benefits  which 
they  receive  from  our  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  communicate  with  them  and 
the  benefits  which  we  receive  from  our 
communications  are  Important,  and  are 
an  extremely  Important  pait  of  our 
diplomacy. 

I  sometimes  think  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant part  because  certainly  we  are 
not  only  speaking  for  ourselves  when  we 
communicate  but  we  are  speaking  for 
the  people  who  have  elected  us  and 
whom  we  represent,  and  know  in  a  sense 
it  is  our  responsibility  to  the  American 
people  to  bespeak  the  will  and  ex- 
pressions thfrt  are  made  by  our  diplo- 
matic regime. 

It  is  Impossible,  of  course,  for  us  to  re- 
late, except  very  briefly  here,  the  work 
we  did.  However,  it  is  my  opinion  that  we 
should,  of  course,  recall,  as  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  has  recalled,  the  preparatory 
work  which  went  on  in  advance  of  our 
meeting  and  our  conferences,  the  con- 
ferences that  we  had  to  hold  in  order  to 
make  preparation  for  our  work,  the  care- 
ful attendance  and  attention  to  the  work 
while  in  the  conference  country. 

Certainly,  very  salutary  results  ema- 
nated from  our  active  preparation  for 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  for  his  remarks.  The  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClory]  was 
one  of  the  most  effective  members  of 
our  delegation. 

I  would  like  to  comment  just  briefly 
on  the  cooperation  with  the  other  mem- 
ber nations  in  the  development  of  the 
legislative  process.  As  my  colleague  will 
recall,  we  experienced  a  very  wonderful 
rapport  with  some  of  the  delegations, 
particularly  in  those  countries  where 
they  are  just  developing  in  the  early 
stages  their  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment. They  were  intrigued  by  the 
manner  in  which  legislation  is  evolved 
here  in  our  countiT-  They  were  inter- 
ested in  our  committee  system  and  the 
fact  that  we  conduct  hearings,  that  we 
have  the  legislative  proposals  before  us 
for  full  debate  and  amendment.  Already 
we  have  noted  several  nations  which  as 
a  result  have  made  changes  in  their 
legislative  process  which  will  further  de- 
velop over  the  years  if  we  continue  to 
exchange  views  in  a  helpful  way.  Cer- 
tainly we  can  thereby  strengthen  the 
legislative  process  throughout  the  world 
by  these  exchanges  and  it  is  so  very  im- 
portant to  do  so. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  !  Mr.  Jarman  i .  one  of 
the  very  fine  members  of  our  delegation. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  real  privilege  to 
attend  the  Dakar  conference.  It  repre- 


sented a  rich  and  rewarding  experience. 
It  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  enlight- 
ening and  worthwhile  meetings  in  which 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  simply  want  to  go  on 
record  today  in  support  of  everything 
which  the  chairman  has  said  in  his 
eloquent  and  complete  report  on  the  es- 
sential and  important  aspects  of  the 
meeting. 

The  personal  contacts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  the  free  exchange  of  views  on  po- 
litical, economic,  social,  juridicial.  and 
cultural  problems  of  international  sig- 
nificance gave  us  all  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  realities  of  international 
life.  Only  through  this  spirit  of  coop- 
eration and  understanding  can  we  hope 
to  solve  the  dangerous  crises  which  con- 
front this  world  today. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  the  distingunished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  PirnieI.  our 
chairman,  for  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  conference  as  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  delegation.  I  would  be  remiss, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  did  not  also  pay  a  justly 
deserved  tribute  to  each  member  of  our 
delegation  for  their  able  and  effective 
representation  of  our  Nation  at  this  im- 
portant international  meeting. 

Mr.  PIRNIE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  certainly  concur  in  his 
observation  that  each  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  delegation  was  faithful  to  his 
assigned  task,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
have  that  complete  cooperation. 

May  I  also  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  serious  participation  in  individual 
conversation  with  the  members  of  other 
delegations.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
agrees  w.th  me  that  this  is  one  of  the 
unique  experiences  available  to  us,  and 
I  am  very  sure  he  made  full  use  of  the 
opportunity  and  found  it  memorable  in 
every  way. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  like- 
wise to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  for  this  spring  planning  con- 
ference of  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say,  like 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
Jarman  1  who  just  addressed  the  House, 
that  my  impressions  were  perhaps  some- 
what different  from  other  members  of 
the  delegation  because  it  was  my  first 
experience,  and  therefore  they  were  in  a 
sense  unique  impressions.  But  I  certainly 
came  away  fortified  with  the  feeling  that 
it  would  simply  be  incomprehensible  that 
the  United  States  not  be  represented  by 
a  delegation  at  important  meetings  of 
this  kind. 

I  believe  there  were  something  like  54 
governments  represented  at  the  confer- 
ence. I  had  the  veiy  definite  feeling  that 
whenever  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion spoke  on  a  particular  issue,  whether 
it  was  in  plenary  session  or  in  a  commit- 
tee, that  other  nations  were  listening  very 


carefully,  and  watching  and  waiting  for 
leadership  on  the  part  of  of  our  dele- 
gation. I  am  happy  to  report  that  that 
leadership  was  not  wanting.  Very  much 
of  the  credit  for  that  fact,  of  course,  must 
go  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  now 
in  the  well,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  PirnieJ  because  of  the  great 
competence  and  great  diligence  with 
which  he  served  the  delegation  as  its 
chairman,  and  served  our  Government 
well.  I  believe,  in  the  very  many  im- 
portant capacities  which  are  Incumbent 
upon  the  chairman  of  a  delegation. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  parliamentary  and  political 
committee.  Although  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  has  said  that  his  report  did  not 
attempt  to  even  begin  to  be  definitive,  he 
has  touched  on  some  of  the  matters  that 
were  discussed  in  that  committee.  So  I 
shall  not  take  a  great  deal  of  time  this 
afternoon  to  repeat  them  save  to  express 
the  opinion  that  on  the  question  of  uni- 
versality, which  was  an  important  item 
on  the  agenda,  the  attempt  which  was 
made  by  certain  countries  to  amend  the 
statutes  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
in  effect  by  resolution.  I  believe  would 
not  have  been  defeated  had  it  not  been 
for  the  very  fine  work  that  was  done  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado.  Mr. 
Allott.  who  served  on  that  committee. 

At,'ain  I  believe  that  this  brought  out 
the  importance  of  tlie  United  States  hav- 
ing the  kind  of  representation  that  it  had 
in  that  conference. 

Also,  to  second  what  has  been  said  al- 
ready so  very  well  by  the  gentleman  now 
in  the  well,  and  other  members  of  the 
delegation.  I  learned  of  the  extreme  im- 
portance of  the  parliamentrj'  contracts 
that  one  is  able  to  make;  the  fact  that 
one  can.  not  only  in  formal  plenary  ses- 
sions and  in  committee  meetings,  but  also 
on  an  informal,  ad  hoc  basis,  discuss  the 
issues  that  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
world,  that  threaten,  indeed,  to  divide 
countries  in  the  world,  that  one  can  dis- 
cuss them  on  this  kind  of  basis  and  form 
the  personal  friendships  that  I  believe  in 
turn  form  the  basis  for  a  better  under- 
standing. I  believe  this  is  simply  ineval- 
uable  insofar  as  the  foreign  policy  of  our 
countrj'  is  concerned. 

So  again  I  would  thank  the  gentleman 
in  the  well,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  PirnieI  for  the  leadership 
which  he  provided  this  conference.  It  has 
been  a  real  privilege  and  a  matter  of 
pride  to  me  in  having  been  a  member  of 
the  delegation. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Anderson] 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ander- 
son 1  and  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Jarman  1  that,  although  this  was 
their  first  trip  with  a  delegation  of  the 
Interparliamentary-  Union,  it  is  the  hope 
of  all  of  our  colleagues  that  it  will  not 
be  the  last,  because  they  both  carried  to 
this  conference  a  determination  to  faith- 
fully represent  this  countrj',  and  that 
they  did. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  just  like  to  ob- 
serve that  individuals  having  the  re- 
sponsibility to  represent  our  Nation 
abroad  find  it  sobering,  particularly  in 
these  difficult  times. 
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But  if  we  can  reflect  integrity  of  pur- 
pose and  understanding  of  others  and  a 
determination  to  achieve  a  relationship 
that  will  permit  this  world  to  develop;  to 
expand  all  of  the  forces  for  good;  and 
to  control  the  forces  for  evil,  then  we 
believe  there  is  within  the  concept  of 
representative  government  the  capacity 
to  build  an  enduring  foundation  for 
meeting  the  real  needs  of  the  people.  In 
an  atmosphere  of  joint  responsibility, 
people  who  have  these  tasks  in  their  re- 
spective countries  are  meeting  under 
these  circumstances,  in  that  type  of 
friendly  exchange  that  brings  us  closer 
to  what  they  actually  think. 

There  is  no  mirror — there  is  no  press — 
there  is  just  simply  the  meeting  of  men 
who  perhaps  share  this  sense  of  resixin- 
sibility  very  deeply  and  who  want  to  do 
the  ver>'  best  by  their  country  and  by 
the  world. 

I  can  say  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
that  one  of  the  most  rewarding  aspects 
of  this  great  conference  has  been  to  .'^ee 
over  the  period  of  years  the  develop- 
ment of  a  closeness  which  has  become 
genuine  friendliness — the  sparring  is 
ended — the  exchange  is  real,  and  the 
gestures  of  friendship  are  many. 

So  if  we  can  do  it  on  a  small  .scale, 
perhaps  we  can  .set  an  example  for  .some- 
thing that  can  be  achieved  on  a  larger 
scale. 

To  each  and  everyone  of  my  colleagues 
who  shared  in  this  mi.ssion.  I  want  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  for  tlieir 
faithfulness  to  what  was  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  mission.  They  put  everything 
else  aside.  They  worked  long  hours  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  it.  They  also  took  ad- 
vantage of  whatever  little  free  time  was 
allotted  to  them  to  see  what  other  agen- 
cies of  the  U.S.  Government  were  doing 
in  their  areas  of  responsibility  abroad. 

I  think  we  gave  encouragement  and 
help  to  improve  the  morale  of  those  peo- 
ple who  in  faraway  places  seem  to  be 
doing  things  which  do  not  come  to  the 
notice  of  people — things  which  are  dedi- 
cated efforts  to  the  causes  of  humanity. 
I  remember  some  of  the  young  men 
we  saw  out  in  the  native  villages,  living 
in  their  little  rooms  with  only  a  desk 
and  a  bed  and  chair,  an  oil  lamp  strung 
overhead.  Their  only  entertairmient  was 
some  good  books.  They  were  living  there 
with  the  natives,  needing  so  much — and 
being  able  to  give  so  little — except  some- 
thing of  themselves.  Because  they  gave 
of  themselves  they  were  being  accepted 
into  that  little  community  and  were  able 
to  give  the  advice  and  the  help  to  move 
them  along  paths  that  might  protect 
their  health — improve  their  minds — in- 
crease their  capacity  to  meet  the  diffi- 
cult conditions  in  this  world. 

The  best  thing  was  that  despite  differ- 
ences in  color  and  in  background,  they 
became  brothers  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word — brothers  in  service — brothers 
in  purpose — and  brothers  in  compassion. 
When  I  saw  such  activity  as  that  be- 
ing carried  out  in  the  name  of  the  U.S. 
Government — with  no  dollar  sign  at- 
tached— the  gift,  only  of  self.  I  was 
very  proud.  I  remember  one  young  man 
who  was  approaching  the  end  of  his  tour, 
and  he  wanted  to  return  and  get  mar- 
ried and  pick  up  his  life's  work.  But  he 
thought  maybe  he  ought  to  extend  his 


tour  because  liis  job  was  not  done  and 
he  was  not  sure  if  he  left  it  that  it  would 
move  as  rapidly  as  he  felt  these  people 
deserved  to  have  it  move. 

When  a  man  will  put  personal  desires 
in  the  background  and  think  of  some- 
body other  than  himself,  then  he  is 
achieving  a  greatness — and  our  Nation 
is  the  greater  because  of  his  representa- 
tion. 

We  saw  those  things.  We  felt  those 
things.  We  come  back  here  in  a  way  to 
report  them  and  to  support  them.  But  In 
the  sense  that  we  went  as  representa- 
tives of  this  body  and  of  tills  Nation,  I 
feel  the  members  of  the  delegation  were 
faithful  to  their  trust. 


A  SUMMING  UP  ON  NOISE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  tMr. 
Nedzi  » .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  KupFERMANl  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Soeaker,  on 
April  21.  1966,  in  the  89tli  Congress— see 
the  Congressional  Record,  volume  112. 
part  7.  page  8850 — I  introduced  H.R. 
14602 — H.R.  2819  in  this  Congre.ss — to 
establish  an  Office  of  Noise  Control  in  the 
Office  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States.' 

Because  of  the  .special  nature  of  that 
Ijroblem.  I  introduced  legislation  in  the 
90th  Congress.  H.R.  2820,  to  authorize  a 
program  si^ecifically  for  aircraft  noise 
abatement. 

My  various  speeches,  statements,  and 
analyses,  and  reproduction  of  leading 
articles  on  the  problem  of  noise  pollu- 
tion can  be  found  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  112,  part  7,  pages  8745- 
8768.  9470-9477;  volume  112.  part  8,  page 
9679:  May  16.  1966,  daily  Record,  page 
A2629:  volume  112,  ))art  9.  pa&es  12191- 
12205;  August  1.  1966.  daily  Record,  jjage 
A4048:  volume  112,  part  14,  pages  18233- 
18257:  volume  112,  part  15,  page  20388: 
volume  112,  part  20,  pages  27803-27824; 
October  21.  1966,  daily  Record,  page 
A5494. 

In  the  90th  Congress,  in  addition  to 
the  statement  on  January  18,  1967.  at 
pages  788-810  in  connection  with  H.R. 
2819  and  H.R.  2820.  further  analyses 
can  be  found  in  Senator  Magnuson's 
statement  on  the  Electric  Vehicle  Devel- 
opment Act  at  page  613  of  the  Record 
of  January  17.  1967:  pages  2582-2589  of 
the  Record  of  February  6,  1967:  page 
7280  of  the  Record  of  March  20:  page 
8464  of  the  Record  of  April  5:  page  10749 
of  the  Record  of  April  25;  pages  24844- 
24865  of  the  Record  of  August  31.  1967: 
pages  2700&-27015  of  the  Record  of  Sep- 
tember 27,  1967;  pages  27235-27237  of 
the  Record  of  September  28,  1967.  More- 
over. I  included  Secretary  of  Interior 
Udall's  antinoise  ode  in  the  Record  of 
May  14,  1968,  at  page  13290. 

This  week  a  national  conference,  in 
which  I  shall  participate,  on  "Noise  As 
a  Public  Health  Hazard,"  will  be  held 
here  in  Washington  sponsored   by   the 


1 1  have  since  been  Joined  in  the  endeavor 
by  my  colleagues.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  of  Los 
Angeles.  Democrat  of  California.  H.R  8309, 
and  Donald  R.  Phaser,  of  Minneapolis,  Demo- 
crat of  Minnesota,  HJl.  13846. 


American  Speech  and  Hearing  Associa- 
tion. 

Next  week  Atmospheric  Noise  Pollu- 
tion and  Measures  for  Its  Control"  will 
be  the  subject  of  a  full  week's  symposium 
in  continuing  education  in  engineering 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley. I  shall  be  on  the  panel. 

The  Berkeley  program  for  the  sympo- 
sium follows: 

Pinal  Annovncement:  Atmospheric  Noise 
Pollution  ano  Measures  for  Its  Control- — 
Continuing  Education  in  Engineering, 
the  College  of  Engineering,  and  the  In- 
stitute OP  Transportation  and  Traffic 
Engineering.  University  of  California, 
Berkeley.  Monday  Throuch  Friday,  June 
17-21,  1968 

This  program  will  deal  with  engineering 
and  other  problems  concerned  with  noise  pol- 
lution of  the  atmosphere  originating  Irom 
such  sources  as  transportation  systems,  heavy 
construction,  industry,  and  commerce.  Major 
problems  are:  the  relation  of  noise  measure- 
ments to  the  actual  effects  of  noise  on  man 
and  the  community  under  various  circum- 
stances; defining  standards  for  noise  control 
in  different  situations:  iheoretlcai  and  tech- 
nical .aspects  of  structural  and  equipment 
design  and  construction  to  meet  noise  con- 
trol standards;  relating  the  benefits  of  noise 
control  t-o  its  cost  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
equipment  performance:  legal  problems  as- 
sociated with  noise  abatement  enforcement 
Faculty  Member  in  Charge:  Walter  W 
Soroka.  Professor  of  Acoustical  Sciences  and 
Assistant  Dean  College  of  Engineering.  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley. 
Enrollment  fee:  $270. 

Ixjcation:  390  Hearst  Mining  Building.  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley. 

Enrollment:  Advance  enrollment  is  re- 
quired Enrollment  may  be  made  by  indi- 
viduals or  companies.  Upon  receipt  of  a  writ- 
ten request,  a  place  in  the  program  will  be 
reserved  for  individuals  requiring  time  to 
obtain  authorization.  No  refunds  will  be 
granted  after  the  opening  cf  tlie  program 

For  further  information  write  or  telephone 
Continuing  Education  in  Engineering,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  2223  Fulton  Street. 
Berkeley.  California  94720;  phone  (415»  845- 
6000,  ext.  4151 

Note:  University  regulations  do  not  permit 
the  tape  recording  of  any  portion  of  this 
program. 

PROGRAM 

I  Coffee  breaks  scheduled  each  morning  and 
.tfternocn.) 

Monday,  June  17 

Registration  at  8:00  am. 

I  Program  lectures  commence  at  8:30  am. 
and  end  at  4:30  p.m.  dally.) 

AM — Introduction  (Soroka)  :  A  brief  sur- 
vey of  the  noise  pollution  problem.  Grou-th 
oif  the  problem  In  various  sectors  of  commu- 
mty  life.  Attitudes  and  approaches  toward  Us 
control.  Terminology. 

Problems  of  setting  specific  criteria  accept- 
able to  communities,  regulatory  bodies,  and 
industry.  iKryter.) 

PM — Subjective  and  objective  methods  of 
measuring  noise  and  '■standards"  for  toler- 
able exposure  with  respect  to  damage  to  hear- 
ing; speech;  communications;  and  annoy- 
ance. (Kryi.er  i 

Hearing  conservation,  damage  risk  criteria. 
industrial  safety  regulations.  (Olorlg) :  Data 
showing  relations  of  hearing  loss  to  noise- 
exposure  and  their  correlation  v.ith  damage 
risk  criteria  will  be  discussed.  These  will  be 
related  to  existing  safety  regulations. 

Tuesday,  Jvne  18 

AM — .Severity  and  extent  of  audio  pollu- 
tion problems.  iBeranek)  ;  A  review  of  Inter- 
national studies  directed  toward  assessment 
of  effects  of  noise  pollution  on  man  and  the 
growth  c<f  local,  state,  national,  and  interna- 
tional regulatory  activities  for  Its  control. 
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PM— Origins  of  noise  of  various  automotive 
prime  movers  and  vehicles.  (Prledet:  The 
effects  of  c^jeratlonal  and  design  parameters 
are  to  t>e  considered  Substantial  reductions 
of  noise  by  design  will  be  discussed. 
Wednesday.  June  19 
AM— Highway  designs  and  materials  re- 
lated to  iiolse  pollution.  (Bourgeti:  Rank 
ordering  with  respect  to  a  reference  design. 
P-edlcUblUty  of  community  acceptance. 

PM— Technical  and  psychological  aspects 
of  noise  pollution,  i  Salmon  i  :  Rapid  transit 
systems  will  be  discussed  Irom  the  points  of 
view  of  operator,  customer,  and  community. 
The  efficacy  of  speciSc  noise  control  pro- 
cedures will  be  considered. 

Measurements  and  analysis  of  high  speed 
rap'd  transit  svstem  noise  and  vibration. 
( Wilson )  Predicted  community  noise  levels 
for'varlous  types  of  systems.  Procedures  for 
controlling  and  reducing  transit  noise  will 
be  discussed.  I 

Thursday.  June  20  | 
AM— Plans  and  efforts  by  the  Federal  Avla- 
•lon  Aflfflinlst  ration  to  alleviate  aircraft 
noise  (Ffinulin)  :  Selected  flight  paths,  pro- 
motion of  comoatible  land  use,  research  and 
development  on  the  reduction  of  noise  pro- 
duced by  aircraft  and  aircraft  engines.  The 
political  and  social  factors  will  be  presented, 
showing  efforts  to  establish  efficient  and 
equitable  solutions  to  aircraft  noise  prob- 
lems. 

PM— Two  sources  of  aircraft  noise:  propul- 
sion svstem  noise  and  the  sonic  boom. 
(Lar°-pi  •  The  lectures  will  describe  how  air- 
craft'noise  Is  produced,  what  is  known  about 
noise  suppression,  and  the  influence  of  com- 
munity noise  requirements  on  aircraft  de- 
sign and  operating  characteristics, 
Friday.  June  21 
AM — Community  noise — what  is  It  and 
how  is  It  measured?  i  Donley  t  :  The  changes 
m  commun  tv  noise  in  recent  years,  methods 
of  measuring  community  noise,  efforts  to 
establish  legal  restrictions  on  noise.  Statis- 
tical descnpf.ons  of  noise  m  various  areas. 
Zoning  laws  and  community  planning  for 
noise.  I  Donlev  i  :  T\-pical  zoning  laws  in  the 
US.  will  be  compared  with  measured  noise 
levels  in  specific  communities,  and  factors 
affecting  enforcement  of  noise  sections  of 
zoning  codes.  Proposed  zoning  codes  will  be 
presented. 

PM— Progress  in  community  noise  control. 
(Donley):  Current  progress  in  controlling 
noise  a't  construction  sites  and  general  city 
noise  will  be  indicated,  new  trends  and  pro- 
cedures which  may  be  :idopted  for  reducing 
or  controlling  future  noise  pollution  in  cities 
will  be  discussed. 

Legislative  approach  to  noise  pollution 
control.  iKupfL^rmani  :  How  the  pubUc.  busi- 
ness, and  industry  help  or  liinder:  legisla- 
tive elTorts  to  provide  suitable  noise  control 
legislation.  A  comparative  study  of  foreign 
legislative  approaches  and  an  assessment  of 
the  relative  success  here  and  abroad. 

F.\CULTY     MEMBER     IN     CHARGE 

Walter  W.  Soroka.  Professor  of  Acoustical 
Sciences  and  Assistant  Dean  of  Engineering 
for  International  Co<jperatlve  Programs.  Col- 
lege of  Engineering,  L'niversitv  of  California. 
BerKelev.  Dr.  Soroka  received  his  Sc.D.  degree 
at  Miissacausetts  Institute  of  Technology 
where  he  taught  mechanical  engineering  from 
1930-37.  Since  1934  he  has  made  industrial 
and  research  studies  of  factory,  construc- 
tion, traffic,  commercial,  machinery,  jet 
eniaiine  and  architectural  noise  problems.  In 
1947  he  returned  to  academic  duties  at  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  where  he 
has  been  teaching  and  doing  research  in 
vibration  and  noise  control.  He  is  also  in 
charge  of  the  Acoustics  Laboratory'  of  the 
Mechanical    Engineering   Department. 

INSTRUCTIONAI-     ST.\FP 

Leo  L.  Beranek.  President  of  Bolt.  Beranek 
and  Newman.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Dr. 


Beranek  received  his  Sc.D  In  physics  from 
Harvard  University  where  he  was  a  professor. 
Director  of  Research  for  Sound  Control.  Di- 
rector of  the  Electro-Acoustic  Laboratory 
and  the  Systems  Research  Laboratory.  As  an 
associate  professor  of  communlcation.s  engi- 
neering at  M.I.T  from  1947-58.  he  also  served 
as  Technical  Director  of  the  Acoustics 
Laboratory.  Subsequently  he  has  been  Sec- 
retary and  Project  Research  Director  of  the 
National  Res^earch  Council;  a  consultant  to 
the  Port  Authority  of  New  York.  Outboard 
Marine  Corporation.  Lincoln  Center  for  Per- 
forming Arts;  a  Hawksley  Lecturer  at  the 
Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers  In  London; 
and  an  officer  for  scientific  research  and  :ie- 
velopment  for  the  United  States  Army  .md 
Navy.  His  principal  work  has  been  in  archi- 
tectural acoustics,  electromechanico-acous- 
tlcal  devices,  telephony,  principles  of  sound 
control  in  airplanes,  acoustical  measure- 
ment.';, and  noise  control, 

Louis  Bouraet.  Materials  and  Research  De- 
partment, California  Division  of  Highways, 
Sacramento,  Mr.  Bourget  received  .special 
training  in  the  laboratories  of  Bell  Tele- 
phone. Philco.  and  Wrischl-Patterson  Engi- 
neering. During  WorUi  War  II  he  served  as 
chief  inspector  in  Electronics  at  McCIollan 
.APB  near  Sacramento,  and  later  taught  for 
Grant  Technical  College.  In  addition  to  his 
current  responsibilities,  since  1954  he  lias 
served  as  consultant  to  the  California  State 
Division  of  Architecture  on  noise  problems 
in  State  buildings,  the  California  Highway 
Patrol  on  problems  of  vehicular  noise 
measurement  and  control.  Los  Angeles  City 
Noise  Abatement  Committee.  Aerojet-Gen- 
eral Corporation,  and  the  Sacramenu>  County 
Board  of  Health  in  their  hearing  testing  pro- 
gram for  school  children.  He  holds  patents 
in  the  field  of  electro-acoustics  and  is  the 
author  of  numerous  publications. 

Ray      Donley.      Principal      Engineer     ;ind 
Manager    of    Special    Projects.    Goodfriend- 
Ostergaard    Associates.    Cedar    Knolls.    New 
Jersey.     Mr.     Donley     received     his     under- 
graduate training  In  mechanical  en^lneerlne 
at    the    University    of    Cincinnati    and    his 
i;raduate  study  at  American  University.  From 
1956-62  he  served  as  Chief.   Acoustical   Re- 
search  Branch   and   as   Ordnance   Engineer. 
Engineering  Research  Laboratory.  US.  Army 
Human  Engineering  Laboratories.  Aberdeen 
ProWng  Ground.  Maryland.  He  is  the  author 
of  numerous   technical  publications  and  is 
a   member  of  several   professional  societies, 
among  them  the  National  Research  Council 
Committee  on   Hearing.   Bio   Acoustics.   Bio 
Mechanics,   and  the  New  Jersey  Section  of 
the  American  Industrial  Hygiene  Association. 
Aram  Glorig.  Director.  The  Callier  Hearing 
and  Speech  Center.  Dallas,  Texas    Dr.  Glorig 
received  his  undergraduate  degree  at  Atlantic 
Union   College   and   ills   degree   in   medicine 
from  Loma   Linda  University.   He   has  held 
teaching    appointments    in    the     fields    of 
otology  and  audlology  at  several  schools  of 
medicine,  among  them  Yale  University.  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  Loma  Linda 
University,    University   of    California   at   Los 
Angeles.    American    Academy    of    Ophthal- 
mology  and  Otolaryngology,   and   Southern 
Methodist  University.  During  liis  professional 
career  Dr.  Glorig  has  also  served  as  a  con- 
sultant in  otology  and  audlology  to  numerous 
federal,  state,  military,  public  health,  med- 
ical and  scientific  organizations  throughout 
the  country. 

Xarl  Kryter.  Director.  Sensory  Sciences  Re- 
search Center.  Stanford  Research  Institute. 
Menlo  Park,  California.  Dr.  Kryter  received 
his  Ph.  D.  in  psychology  and  physiology  from 
the  University  of  Rochester.  He  has  hold 
academic  appointments  at  Wa.<;hington  Uni- 
versity in  St.  Louis  and  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, where  he  was  a  research  and  teaching 
fellow  at  the  Psycho-Acoustic  Laboratory  and 
Systems  Research  Laboratory.  His  profes- 
sional activities  have  included  executive 
committee  and  advisory  positions  for  na- 
tional and  International  governmental  agen- 
cies and  professional  societies.  He  is  a  mem- 


ber of  numerous  .scientific  bocietles  as  well 
as  the  author  of  publications  generally  con- 
cerned with  addition,  psychoacoustics.  and 
speech  communications. 

Theodore  R.  Kupferman.  Member  of  Con- 
.:;r"ss  of  the  United  States.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Seventeenth  District,  New  York. 
Congressman  Kupferman  received  his  LL.B. 
from  Columbia  Law  School,  is  a  member  of 
'he  NfW  York  Bar,  ai,d  w.is  admitted  to 
practice  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
1948  He  ser-.  "d  as  President  and  Chairman 
of  the  Boan'  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association 
of  the  Slates  of  New  York.  New  Jersey,  and 
Connecticut  during  the  years  1954-60.  He 
was  the  editor  of  '.he  Bulletin  of  the  Section 
of  International  and  Comparative  Law  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  later  'A'aS 
Chairman  of  the  Patent.  Copyright,  and 
'lYademark  Relations  Committee  of  the 
A.B  A.  His  fields  of  specialization  have  been 
the  legislati'.e  approach  to  noi^e  pollution 
and  the  nrob' ems  "faced  by  the  iegislature  in 
providing  suitable  noise  .-ontrol  legislation, 
and  he  has  atithored  three  bills  to  effect  con- 
trol of  noise  pollution.  He  has  also  made 
comparative  studies  of  fcrclgn  legislative 
.approaches  .ind  why  they  appear  to  have 
been  more  successful  than  those  in  the 
United  States. 

John  B.  Lartjc.  Chief.  Aircraft  Noise  Unit. 
SST  Propvilslon  Mechanical  Staff,  the  Boe- 
ing Company,  Seattle.  Washington.  Mr.  Large 
is  a  ijraduate  in  engineering,  London  Uni- 
versity and  Purdue  University.  He  Joined 
The  Boeing  Company  in  1958,  and  hp  is  now 
responsible  for  all  the  acoustic  research  work 
associated  with  the  Commercial  Airplane  Dl- 
•■l=ion,  including  the  SST  program.  Mr.  Large 
is  co-Inventor  of  a  pliant  -.val!  for  reducing 
the  ?kin  drag  of  flying  vehicles  and  the  re- 
duction of  noise  transmission  through  struc- 
tures. He  has  published  articles  on  all  as- 
liects  of  the  aircraft  nG:se  problem  and  is  a 
member  of  a  number  o:  professional  societies 
,ind  committees  for  research,  evaluation,  and 
development  concerned  with  air  pollution 
problems. 

Robert  L.  Paullin.  Ciiief.  Systems  Analysis 
Staff.  Office  of  Noise  .Abatement.  Federal  Avi- 
ation Administration.  Washington.  DC.  Mr. 
Paullin  received  his  undergraduate  training 
from  the  South  Dakota  School  of  Mines  and 
Technology,  and  holds  a  M.S.  in  civil  engi- 
neering from  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley.  Subsequent  to  his  undergraduate 
work,  he  served  as  a  Jet  fighter  pilot  with 
the  USAF  before  Joining  the  Douglas  Air- 
craft Company,  where  he  worked  as  a  flight 
test  and  research  engineer  and  as  Chief. 
Plight  Safety  Engineer.  In  19G1  Mr.  Paullin 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  At  the  F.A.A.  he  h--"s  been  concerned 
with  aircraft  certification  (design  and  manu- 
facturing! and  operation.  In  1965  he  was  se- 
lected by  the  F  A.A.  for  a  year  of  graduate 
study  at  the  In.^ritute  of  Transportation  and 
Traffic  Engineering,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 

T.  Priede,  Senior  Lecturer  and  Head  of  the 
Industrial  Noiise,  Vibration  and  General  En- 
vironmentLil  Engineering  Group.  Institute  of 
.Sound  and  Vibration  Research.  University  of 
Southampton.  England.  Dr.  Priede  received 
his  technical  education  at  'he  University  of 
Latvia.  Riga,  '.vhere  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
Inz.  Mech.,  and  he  later  received  his  Ph.D. 
degree  from  the  University  of  London.  In 
1945  he  joined  the  Baltic  University  in  Ham- 
burg as  instructor  in  charge  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mechanical  engineering  labora- 
tory. From  1948  he  was  employed  as  research 
engineer  at  the  British  Internal  Combustion 
Engine  Research  Association  on  problems  re- 
lated to  diesel  engine  noise.  In  1953  he  Joined 
C.A.V,  Ltd.  as  principal  research  officer.  His 
published  worl:  on  automotive  engine  and 
vehicle  noise  has  received  several  outstand- 
ing awarcis. 

Vincent  Salmon,  Senior  Research  Scien- 
tist, Sonics  Department,  Physics  and  Chem- 
ical Physics  Laboratory.  Stanford  Re<:earch 
Institute,  Menlo  Park,  CallXcffnla.  Dr.  Salmon 
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received  his  Ph.D.  in  theoretical  physics  from 
Ma.ssachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  After 
ten  years  with  Jensen  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Chicago  as  physici.st  in  charge  of  Re- 
search ;ind  Development,  he  came  to  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute  in  1949.  His  chief  In- 
terests are  noise  control,  underwater  sound, 
nondestructive  testing,  and  electroacoustics. 
He  Is  a  fellow  of  several  professional  societies 
and  a  member  of  the  Research  Society  of 
America,  which  is  affiliated  with  Sigma  XI. 
Dr.  Salmon  is  a  Registered  Profe'--Eional  Engi- 
neer of  California  and  Illinois.  His  publica- 
tions and  patents  are  chiefly  In  the  fields  of 
electroacoustics  and  noise  control,  and  he 
has  given  several  courses  on  noise  control 
and  electroacoustics. 

George  Paul  Wilson.  Wilson,  Ihrig  and  As- 
sociates, Berkeley,  California.  Dr.  Wilson  re- 
ceived his  academic  training  and  took  a  Ph.D. 
degree  in  mechanical  engineering  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley,  where  he  con- 
ducted special  studies  in  the  acoustical  engi- 
neering field.  While  with  The  Boeing  Com- 
pany, Seattle  Division,  Acoustics  Research 
Group,  he  was  involved  in  a  wide  range  of 
research  problems  related  to  acoustical  phe- 
nomena in  Jet  and  rocket  aircraft;  instru- 
mentation design  for  calibration  of  acoustical 
transducers:  and  design  of  environmental 
test  facilities.  For  six  years  he  engaged  in 
teaching  and  research  engineering  activities 
at  the  University  of  California,  where  he  was 
concerned  with  archltectual  acoustics,  statics, 
dynamics,  and  machine  design,  as  well  as  the 
operation  and  development  of  the  Acoustical 
Laboratory.  Dr.  Wilson  has  also  spent  many 
years  as  a  con.sultant  to  federal,  state,  civic, 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations  In  the 
whole  field  of  acoustical  and  vibration  prob- 
lems, inchidlng  reisearch  on  the  dynamics  of 
the  human  body  as  related  to  the  measure- 
ment of  blood  flow  rate. 

Having  attempted,  as  Senator  Warren 
G.  Magnuson,  .'^enicr  Senator  from  the 
State  ot  Washington  and  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  has 
indicated '  'to  alert  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  to  the  problems  of  noise 
abatement  and  control,"  this  then  be- 
comes a  proper  focal  point  to  sum  up 
on  antinoise  activity  throughout  the 
world  since  I  last  reported  to  my 
colleagues. 

Also,  as  a  Paul  Revere  once  did  in  an- 
other area,  we  must  be  aroused  to  the 
dansers  and  evils  of  noise." 

First,  we  should  be  apprised  of  the  re- 
port No,  1463  of  May  23.  1968  in  the  90th 
Congress,  Second  Session,  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  to  accompany  H.R.  3400  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
to  authorize  aircraft  noise  abatement 
regulation.  My  bill  H.R.  2820  is  in  a  sim- 
ilar vein.  This  23-page  report  on  the  bill 
states  that  it  "defines  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  to  control  and  abate- 
m.ent  of  aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom." 
Or  the  many  interesting  articles  on 
noise  whicii  I  shall  discuss,  th?  recent 
one  in  Electronics  Vv'orld  of  March  1968 
at  page  58  is  of  great  interest: 
Silence  Pollution 
(By  John  Frye) 
Mac.  returning  from  lunch,  stepped 
through  the  door  of  the  service  department 
only  to  liave  liis  ears  assaulted  by  a  blast  of 
sound.  Both  a  radio  and  a  portable  TV  re- 
ceiver were  blaring  awav  on  the  "intermit- 


^  Congressional  Rfcop.d.  vol.  113.  pt.  I. 
p.  614. 

•Silence  Pollution  by  John  Frye.  Elec- 
tronics World,  March,  1968  at  page  58.  See 
infra. 


tent  bench"  while  Barney  snapped  his  fin- 
gers and  twiste<I  his  lx)dy  In  rhythm  to  the 
music  of  a  Tinjuana  Brass  record  revoh'lng 
on  the  turntable  of  a  portable  hi-fi  resting 
on  the  main  service  bench, 

Mac  walked  over  and  turned  down  the  vol- 
ume controls  of  the  radio  and  TV  receiver 
and  Llirew  the  bench  switch  that  cut  off 
power  to  the  record  player.  The  ensuing  sud- 
den silence  was  deafening, 

•  Hey!  What  did  you  do  that  for?"  Barney 
demanded, 

•So  I  could  hear  myself  think,"  Mac  re- 
torted, "What  are  you  trying  to  do,  rum  your 
hearing?" 

■Of  course  not.  Those  two  Jobbles  on  the 
Intermittent  bench  iKith  have  complaints  of 
Intermittent  lObS  of  sound;  so  I  was  keeping 
an  ear  on  them  while  I  worked  on  this  hl-ft 
player  that  Is  supposed  to  lose  on  of  Its 
stereo  channels  every  now  and  then.  Being 
a  man  who  likes  to  combine  pleasure  and 
work,  I  was  just  shagging  along  with  Herb 
Alpert  while  I  listened.  Anything  wrong  with 
that?" 

•Quite  a  bit.  In  the  first  place,  nine  out 
of  ten  intermittent  audio  failures  will  show 
up  more  quickly  at  a  low  signal  level  than 
at  a  high  one,  especially  if  the  fault  lies  In 
a  coupling  capacitor.  Furthermore,  I  wasn't 
klddiiig  about  ditniaglng  your  hoiring.  The 
October.  1967  issue  of  Today'\  Health,  pub- 
lished by  the  AMA.  carried  an  article  by  Drs. 
John  A.  Garrett  and  Charles  P.  Lebo.  ear 
specialists  at  the  University  of  California, 
reporting  thrir  findings  on  deliberately  ex- 
posing their  hearing  in  lengthy  sessions  of 
rock  and  roll  music.  After  one  three-hour 
se-sion  Dr.  Garrett  reported.  'I  couldn't  hear 
my  watch  lick  for  three  hours  afterwards.' 
•Dr.  Samuel  Rosen,  another  ear  specialist, 
calU  noise  'a  molestor '  He  describes  'a 
chronic  noise  syndrome"  this  way:  'At  an 
unexpected  or  unwanted  noise,  the  pupils 
dilate,  the  skin  pales,  mucous  membranes 
dry  up.  there  :ire  :ntestinal  spasms,  and  the 
adrenals  explode  secretions.  The  biological 
organism,  in  a  word,  is  disturbed."  Dr.  Rosen 
says  our  loss  of  hearing  in  later  years  is  most 
likely  related  to  accumulated  noise  exposure 
in  our  urban  environment  rather  than  age. 
A  70-year-old  Meban  tribesman  In  the  Sudan, 
where  average  environmental  noise  Is  less 
than  the  hum  of  a  refrigerator,  has  the  hear- 
ing acuity  of  a  20-year.old  New  Yorker 

•It  has  been  established  by  a  number  of 
authorities  in  continuous  noise  environments 
that  a  sound  level  of  85  dB  has  a  damage  po- 
tential. Yet  you  are  making  10  dB  of  sound 
Just  breathing.  Matilda"s  quiet  typewriter  Is 
producing  65  dB,  and  I  am  producing  60-70 
dB  talking.  A  New  York  tubway  train  round- 
ins  a  curve  produces  104  dB  of  noise;  a  loud 
power  lawn  mower.  107  dB:  a  Jet  plane  at 
takeoff.  150  dB. 

•'Before  you  crank  up  the  volume  next 
lime,  remember  this  warning  from  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Ophthalmology  &  Otolaryn- 
gology in  its  Giade  for  Covspriation  of 
Hearing  in  Noise:  "Prolonged  exposure  to  the 
noises  encountered  in  manv  industrial  en- 
vironments can  produce  a  p?rm:.nent  hear- 
ing loss.  This  hearing  less  is  not  amenable  to 
treatment.  Once  a  nolse-lnduced  loss  has 
been  acquired,  normal  hearing  cannot  be  re- 
stored." " 

•I  will.  I  will!"'  Barney  promised  with  a 
grin   "But  tell  me  how  you  define  "noise.'  " 

••You've  touched  a  nerve  there,"'  Mac  ad- 
mitted. "Sometimes  it's  hard  to  tell  what  is 
noise.  Probably  the  best  definition  is  that 
noise  is  unwanted  sound.  Another  definition 
says  noise  is  sound  that  does  not  convey  in- 
form.ition  or  produce  pleasure.  Any  sound 
can.  under  certain  conditions  become  noise. 
Take  the  case  of  an  auto  mechanic  tuning  up 
a  motor  in  a  garage  wl-'cre  a  radio  service 
technician  is  repairing  a  radio.  The  sound  of 
the  jisizing  motor  will  be  noise  to  the  radio 
man  trylnc  to  listen  to  the  sound  from  the 
speaker;  \et  it  is  not  noise  to  the  mechanic 
because  it  conveys  information  to  him.  At 


the  same  time  the  music  from  the  radio  is 
noise  to  the  mechanic  because  It  masks  In- 
formative sounds  of  the  engine's  response  to 
acceleration  he  needs  to  henr."" 

'"Is  anybody  doing  anything  about  noise 
abatment?"" 

"You  bet.  A  year  ago  New  York  formed  the 
Mayor"s  Task  Force  on  Noise  Abatement  u\: 
(\)  identify  noise  sources.  (2)  find  resources 
that  can  tiilnimlze  noise,  and  i3l  educate 
New  Yorkers  to  the  problem  ;,o  they  will  sup- 
port abatement  measures.  In  Congress.  Rep- 
resentative Theodore  R.  Kupferman  of  New 
York  Is  a  kind  of  Paul  Revere  trying  to  arouse 
his  fellow  Congressmen  to  the  dangers  and 
evils  of  noise  He  has  done  so  much  research 
on  the  subject  that  he  Is  recognized  as  a 
lay  authority  on  noise.  He  placed  a  bill  before 
the  House  Interstate  Commerce  Committee 
that  woud  create  an  office  of  noise  control 
within  the  Office  of  the  Suraeon  General. 
La.st  >  me  the  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Department  decided  noise  was  one  of 
the  most  unpleasant  forms  of  pollution  con- 
fronting Americans  today  and  decided  that 
by  no  later  than  1973  It  must  have  all  data 
necessary  to  set  human  levels  of  tolerance  for 
noise  "" 

"That  means  we  must  have  some  way  to 
measure  noise  accurately,  I  suppose."  Barney 
obsei  ved. 

•Right,  but  this  is  a  lot  more  difficult  than 
a  person  might  think,""  Mac  replied.  ""An  ex- 
cellent discussion  of  the  problems  involved 
Is  contained  in  several  articles  in  The  Novem- 
ber, 1967  issue  of  the  Hewlett-Packard  Jour- 
nal. As  pointed  out  therein,  if  we  are  going 
to  reduce  noise,  '*e  must  have  instruments  to 
measure  loudness;  but  loudness  Is  subjective. 
It  is  the  way  things  .sound  to  the  human  ear. 
and  no  instrument  yet  devised  is  a  complete 
model  of  the  human  ear.  In  fact,  we  do  not 
hav.:'  a  very  good  understanding  of  the  com- 
plicated physiological  and  psychological 
mechanisms  involved  In  the  sensation  of 
loudness  However,  even  though  our  knowl- 
edge of  many  unique  properties  of  the  hu- 
man ear  Is  only  empirical,  we  are  still  able 
to  make  Instruments  that  do  a  fair  job  of 
duplicating  the  loudness-senslng  function  of 
the  ear."" 

"Are  two  different  but  equally  loud  sounds 
equally  disturbing?"' 

•"Not  necessarily,  and  this  has  caused  some 
scientists  to  try  to  define  a  better  measure 
of  noise-sound  called  'annoyance.'  But  this 
Is  difficult  to  pin  down  because  of  the  the 
large  number  of  unknown  psychological  lac- 
tors  that  contribute  to  the  effects  of  a  sound 
on  an  individual  at  a  given  time.  These  in- 
clude such  things  as  the  listener's  history, 
his  present  state  of  mind,  what  he  Is  trying 
to  do  at  the  moment,  etc.  Mothers  know  they 
can  easily  tolerate  the  din  produced  by  their 
children  at  one  time  and  scarcely  bear  it  at 
another.  Kryters  perceived  noise"  concept, 
which  arrives  at  annoyance  measured  in 
PNdB  by  a  computing  method,  iias  found 
some  acceptsHUce,  but  until  we  know  more 
about  the  psychological  effects  of  sound,  the 
only  reasonable  objective  me.asure  of  the 
disturbing  effect  of  a  sound  seenxs  to  be  its 
loudness 

To  get  down  to  basics,  sound  at  a  particu- 
lar point  is  a  rapid  variation  In  the  pressure 
at  that  point  around  the  steady-state  at- 
mospheric pressure  value.  It  is  measured  in 
the  same  units  as  atmospheric  pressure,  but 
because  of  its  alternating  nature  "sound 
pressure"  refers  to  its  r.m.s  value.  At  a  fre- 
quency of  1  kHz,  sound  with  an  r  m.s.  value 
of  2  X  10  '  ubar,  or  about  2  X  10'"  atmos- 
phere, is  just  below  the  level  of  audibility 
for  good  ears.  (One  ^bar  represents  one  dyne 
per  square  centimeter,  about  tlie  sound  pres- 
sure produced  by  a  human  speaker  .it  a  dis- 
tance of  one  meter.)  This  means  the  sensi- 
tive e.T  responds  to  variations  in  aUnos- 
pherlc  pressure  of  only  a  few  parts  in  10". 
•But  tiie  ear  can  also  ncrominodite  sound 
pressures  as  high  as  20O  ubars  without  be- 
coming overloaded    Because  of  this  tremen- 
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dous  dynamic  range  of  the  ear.  a  logajlthmlc 
scale  Is  used  for  sound  pressure.  The  refer- 
ence value  Is  the  threshold  of  hearing  level 
of  2  X  10-'  ubar.  and  sound  pressure  level 
is  indicated  in  dB  above  this  value  On  this 
scale  the  ear  has  a  dynamic  range  of  about 
120  dB — a  range  matched  by  only  a  few  of 
the  more  sophisticated  Instruments 

"Because  loudness  is  subjective,  the  pri- 
mary instrument  for  measuring  it  must  be  a 
human  observer.  To  determine  how  loud  a 
sound  is.  we  must  have  a  significant  number 
of  people  compare  its  apparent  loudness  with 
that  of  a  standard  sound,  the  accepted  stand- 
ard being  a  pure  1-kHz  tone  or  narrow-band 
noise  certtered  at  1  kHz.  When  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  dbservers  say  the  two  sounds 
are  equal  to  loudness,  we  define  the  loudness 
level  of  the  measured  sound  as  being  equal 
to  the  sound  pressxire  level  of  our  stand- 
ard sound.  Loudness  level  is  measured  in 
phons  The  level  of  any  sound  in  phons  is 
equal  to  the  sound  pressure  level  In  dB  of 
an  equally  loud  standard  sound.  Thus  a  noise 
Judged  to  be  as  loud  as  a  -tO-dB.  l-kHz  tone 
has  a  loudness  level  L  =  40  phons. 

"Bnt  thfr  phon  scale  does  not  fit  a  sub- 
jective loudness  scale.  Doubling  the  loudness 
doesn't  double  the  number  of  phons  In  fact, 
for  40  phons  or  greater,  the  corresponding 
increment  Is  10  phons.  Why  loudness  should 
be  different  from  physical  quantities  like 
voltage,  for  which  a  factor  of  two  corre- 
sponds to  6  dB.  is  not  fully  understood;  but 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  a  quantity  proportional 
to  the  Intensity  of  the  loudness  sensation,  a 
loudness  scale  was  defined  with  a  unit  called  a 
sone  One  sone  corresponds  to  a  loudness 
level  of  40  phons.  and  the  numerical  value 
equivalent  for  loudness  levels  of  40  phons 
or  greater  are  given  by  the  formula  S  =  2(L 
—  40)  10.  in  which  S  is  in  sones  and  L  In 
phons. 

"There  remain  many  other  difficulties  in 
measuring  noise.  Broad-band  sounds  seem 
louder  to  humaji  ears  than  pure  tones  or 
narrow-band  noise  having  the  same  sound 
pressure  level,  and  I'm  sure  you  know  loud- 
ness is  a  function  of  frequency  A  40-phon. 
100-Hz  tone  1- as  a  sound  pressure  level  of 
50  dB.  while  a  40-phon.  1-kHz  tone  has  a 
sound  pressure  level  of  only  40  dB  I'm  sure 
you've  seen  the  Fletcher- Munson  equal  loud- 
ness level  curves  published  in  1933  showing 
the  response  of  normal  ears  with  varying 
frequency  These  curves  are  made  for  pure 
tones  and  relate  feeling  to  sound  level.  They 
show  the  average  sound  intensity  needed  to 
produce  a  given  loudness  level  throughout  the 
audlo-frequencv  spectrum. 

"Zwlcker  worked  out  a  procedure  in  which 
the  frequency  range  between  45  Hz  and  14 
kHz  13  divided  into  bands  by  pass-band 
filters  and  the  level  of  each  band  measured. 
Then  these  are  combined  by  computation  to 
produce  a  total  loudness  level  comparing 
closely  to  that  of  the  human  ear,  Heulett- 
Packard's  new  Model  8051A  Loudness  Ana- 
lyzer is  designed  to  measure  loudness  by  the 
Zwlcker  method  automatically.  Sound  is  fed 
Into  the  instrument  from  a  microphone  or 
tape  recorder  and  the  levels  of  all  the  outputs 
of  the  20  piss-band  filters  are  displayed 
simultaneously  on  a  CRT.  while  the  total 
loudness  is  shown  on  a  meter  The  displays 
can  be  frozen  for  several  minutes  for  leisurely 
analysis,  and  the  instrument  also  has  X  and 
Y  recorder  outputs.  There's  lots  more  dope 
on  the  theorv  back  of  this  instrument  and 
Its  perform.ince  and  application  in  the  H-P 
Journal  that  I  recommended  you  read." 

"Okay  but  I  was  Just  thinking  we'\e  had 
the  Lost  Generation  and  the  Angry  Genera- 
tion; but  now  what  with  air  pollution,  water 
pollution,  radioactive  pollution,  and  now  si- 
lence pollution,  do  you  suppose  I  belong  to 
the  Polluted  Generation?" 

President  Johnson  in  his  message  to 
the  Congress  of  March  8.  1968.  "tx)  re- 
new a  Nation  '  following  up  on  the  efforts 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  conservation 


stated — in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
Monday,  March  11,  1968,  page  5897  to 
page  5900  as  follows  on  "Noise  Con- 
trol"; 

Noise  Controi, 

What  was  once  critically  described  as  "the 
busy  hum  of  traffic"  has  now  turned  into  an 
unbearable  din  for  many  olty  dwellers. 

The  crescendo  of  noise — whether  It  comes 
from  truck  or  Jackhammer,  siren  or  air- 
plane— Is  more  than  an  irritating  nuisance. 
It  intrudes  on  privacy,  shatters  serenity  and 
can  inflict  pain. 

We  dare  not  be  complacent  about  this 
ever-mounting  volume  of  noise.  In  the  years 
ahead,  it  can  bring  even  more  discomfort — 
and  worse — to  the  lives  of  people. 

/  am  directing  all  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment to  take  account  of  noise  factors 
tn  choosing  the  location  and  design  of  build- 
ings, highways  and  other  facilities  ichoae 
construction  is  assisted  by  Federal  funds. 

I  also  urge  the  Congress  to  take  prompt 
action  on  legislation  to  strengthen  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  deal  with  aircraft  noise.  We  need  greater 
capacity  to  deal  with  the  rapidly  growing 
noise  problem  created  by  our  expanding  air 
transportation  system. 

The  New  York  Knickerbocker  for 
Sunday,  March  31.  1968.  volume  1,  No.  6, 
had  a  feature  article  by  Wambly  Bald, 
entitled  "A  Congressman  Urges:  Let's 
Stop  the  Noise  Menace." 
A  Congressman  Urges:  Let's  Stop  the  Noise 
Menace 
(By  Wambly  Bald) 

New  York's  cacophony  of  noises  may  never 
have  killed  anyone,  but — 

It  can  nudge  you  toward  a  sick  state  of 
frazzled  nen'es.  psychotic  anxiety,  high  blood 
pressure.  Impaired  hearing,  destroyed  efficien- 
cy, and  even  heart  attacks. 

It  has  made  our  town  the  most  sleepless 
city  in  the  world.  And  neither  pills  nor  ear 
plugs  are  an  effective  antidote. 

The  damage  multiplies,  year  after  year,  but 
nothing  is  ever  done  about  it. 

These  charges  are  made  annually  by  Con- 
gressman Theodore  R.  Kupferman  (R.-N.Y.) 
whose  angry  concern  has  earned  him  the 
questionable  rank  of  New  York  Noise  Fighter 
No.  1. 

"Around  my  home,"  says  Rep.  Kupferman. 
"way  up  on  the  15th  floor  in  72nd  Street. 
my  wife  Dorothee  has  to  turn  on  the  air 
conditioner  to  neutralize  the  noise. 

"She  calls  this  system  her  anti-missile,  a 
missile  against  noise." 

Kupferman  has  fired  many  missiles  of  his 
own — but  none  has  found  a  target. 

When  he  was  City  Councilman  in  1965  he 
Introduced  two  separate  noise  abatement 
bills.  They  proved  cries  in  the  wilderness. 
No  action  was  taken. 

noise  commission  needed 

As  a  Congressman,  on  April  21.  1966.  he 
made  his  bid  on  the  n;itlonal  level  with  a 
bill  calling  for  the  creation  of  an  Office  of 
Noise  Control,  under  the  Surgeon  General. 
This  would  teach  states  and  local  govern- 
ment to  control  noite  at  its  point  of  origin. 
St'.U  no  action. 

Kupferman   has  not  given   up. 

"I'm  ready  to  try  with  a  third  bill— and  a 
fourth  and  a  fifth,  until  Congress  and  the 
whole  nation  gets  the  message."  he  insists. 
■We  must  have  an  Office  of  Noise  Control 
for  mental  as  well  as  physical  health  Let's 
stop  fooling  around!" 

Rep.  Kupferman  needled  Mayor  Lindsay 
into  creating  a  task  force  to  formulate  a 
plan  for  a  quieter  Pun  City.  Some  minor  im- 
provements have  been  noted,  at  least  in  an 
abstract  sens°:  Quieter  garbage  collecting 
has  been  promised  a  few  million  sleep-robbed 
citizens,  and  a  few  churches,  including  St. 
Brandon  Rectory  In  the  Bronx,  have  prom- 
ised to  soften  the  sound  of  their  bells. 


One  day  not  long  ago,  Rep.  Kupferman 
took  to  the  city  streets,  armed  with  an  audi- 
meter.  Here's  how  he  found  living  in  his 
home  city: 

Outdoors 

Construction  and  demolition  noise  gener- 
ated by  air  compressors,  pneumatic  drills, 
pKJWer  saws  and  cement  mixers;  the  shriek  of 
trafHc  with  revved  up  trucks  and  buses 
coughing  right  into  people's  ears;  the  swlsh- 
boom  of  Jet  planes;  squealing  lubway  trains 
above  and  below  ground;  transistor  radios 
played  by  Jerks,  who  should  know  better,  In 
public  plEices. 

Indoors 

No  one's  life  Is  his  own  in  today's  paper- 
walled  apartments.  You  can  hear  your  neigh- 
bor singing,  playing  his  TV.  or  battling  with 
his  wife.  Or  you  may  be  driven  out  of  your 
mind  by  the  sonic  in.aslon  of  vacuum  clean- 
ers, dishwashers,  faulty  air  conditioners,  or 
other  instruments  of  torture  originally  called 
household  appliances. 

Sonic  sufferers  rarely  are  aware  of  what 
noise  Is  doing  to  them.  You  know  when  you 
break  a  leg  or  come  down  with  pneumonia. 
But  noise  damage  creeps  up  on  you  over  the 
years.  No  one  can  spot  what's  wrong.  Mean- 
while your  friends  realize  that  you're  getting 
nervous — and  slowly  going  deaf. 

Dr.  Julius  Buchwald,  a  psychiatrist  at  the 
New  York  State  Medical  Center,  says  inter- 
rupted sleep  can  result  in  paranoid  delu- 
sions, hallucinations,  and  suicidal  impulses. 
And  what  about  deafness? 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Pay.  Jr..  chief  of  the  Com- 
municative Disorder  Service  at  NYU's  Medi- 
cal College,  discovered  damage  to  nerve  end- 
ings in  the  Inner  ear  may  occur  gradually 
over  a  long  period  of  time  as  a  result  of  con- 
tinuous exposure  to  noise. 

This  causes  partial,  and  In  some  cases  total 
or  near-total,  deafness. 

"Here  In  New  York  deafness  beg^lns  at  40". 
Rep.  Kupferman  added.  "And  we  Just  sit 
back  and  accept  the  consequences  as  a  part 
of  urban  living  and  progress. 

"We  very  likely  wouldn't  have  air  and  wa- 
ter pollution  today  If  we  had  taken  proper 
remedial  steps  10  years  ago.  With  our  mod- 
ern technology,  some  new  laws  and  a  little 
concentrated  public  pressure  could  work 
wonders." 

While  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been 
spent  on  production  of  silencing  equipment 
and  a  vast  depKDsltory  of  know-how  is  avail- 
able, Kupferman  said,  practically  nothing 
has  been  done  to  control  noise  generated  by 
new  construction  equipment. 

This  is  the  biggest  noise  maker  in  New 
York,  apart  from  street  traffic,  aircraft  and 
the  ever-present  garbage  collecting  sym- 
phony. Air  compressor  acoustic  housing,  In- 
tended for  adequate  control,  can  very  defi- 
nitely be  designed.  But  few.  If  any,  can  be 
found. 

Muffle-bagged  demolition  tools,  also  Jack- 
hammers  with  built-in  silencers,  are  avail- 
able. But  they  are  seldom  used. 

BARRIERS    might    HELP 

The  Citizens  for  a  Quieter  City  Inc.  has 
urged  the  enclosure  of  all  demolition  areas 
with  a  noise  barrier — perhaps  a  tent-like 
shield  as  is  '.ised  in  Europe  to  protect  passers- 
by  and  adjacent  shops  and  or  apartments 
with  an  acoustic  shadow  zone, 

Martin  Hirshon  of  the  Citizens  Committee 
believes  pile  drivers  can  be  quieted  by  port- 
able aad  re- useable  soundproof  clogging  simi- 
lar to  that  in  oil  drilling  equipment  currently 
used  around  the  country. 

Hirshon  says  contractors  should  be  obliged 
to  operate  under  revised  noise-control  ground 
rules  to  be  established  by  the  city  and  public 
utilities. 

The  Diesel  people.  Kupferman  noted,  set 
an  excellent  example  when  they  erected  a  52- 
story  office  building  in  lower  Manhattan. 
Foundation  blasting  w.'.s  muffled  with  special 
steel  wire  mesh  blinkets.  joints  were  welded 
rather  than  riveted  or  bolted,  and  demolition 
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was   carried   out   during   late   hours   and   on 
weekends,  when  the  district  was  deserted. 

"This  type  of  operation  requires  special 
effort  and  money",  he  said.  "But  builders  and 
manufacturers  don't  want  to  be  bothered, 
and  we  don't  "nave  the  laws  to  force  such 
action." 

Kupferman  cited  a  law.  passed  under  Mayor 
LaGuardla.  which  prohibit  motorists  from 
blowing  their  liorns  except  for  .in  emergency. 
Whoever  he.ird  of  a  horn-blowing  driver  get- 
ting a  ticket? 

As  ridiculous  as  it  sounds,  the  legal  noise 
limit  in  New  York  is  88  decibels  at  a  distance 
of  150  feet  Make  more  racket  than  that  and 
you're  supposed  to  get  a  summons 

To  conform,  truck  manufacturers  installed 
new  mufflers.  This  proved  to  be  great  in 
theory — viseless  in  practice.  Once  the  muffler 
wore  out.  it  was  rarely  replaced.  No  one 
checked  the  drivers  and  the  merry  din  con- 
tinued. What  can  we  do  about  din-din-dln? 

"Raise  your  voice  In  protest  and  mean  it". 
Kupferman  insists.  "The  people  clewed  down 
Newark's  airport  a  few  years  ago,  with  their 
Jet  boom  complaints.  Aircraft  manufacturers 
now  have  experts  working  overtime  to  keep 
the  boom  at  a  minimum. 

"The  airplane  has  been  singled  out  as  a 
leading  noise  maker,  with  the  Jets  getting 
bigger  and  more  powerful  ".  the  Congressman 
continued. 

"The  path  of  the  Jet  boom  on  the  ground 
is  about  33  miles  wide  when  the  plane  is  at 
an  altitude  of  three  and  a  half  miles.  It's  50 
miles  wide  when  the  plane  is  nine  miles  high. 
If  you're  too  close  you'll  have  your  ear  drums 
cracked  or  risk  other  permanent  injury.  Some 
scientists  claim  the  boom  can  even  cause 
sterility ! 

"Boeing  and  the  other  Jet  manufacturers 
are  trying  to  contain  the  problem.  But  Con- 
gress must  act. 

"We  need  an  all-out  national  program  for 
noise  control.  Is  there  anything  more  serious, 
including  national  security,  than  our  nation- 
al health?" 

"New  York  is  10  years  behind  E^jropean 
cities  in  noise  abatement."  Kupferman  con- 
cluded. 

"In  London  and  Zurich,  Jackhammers  are 
muffled  and  air  compressors  are  designed 
with  silencing  features. 

"In  West  German  cities,  excessive  construc- 
tion noise  is  prohibited  by  federal  laws  that 
are  strictly  enforced.  They  don't  Just  gather 
dust  on  the  books  the  way  they  do  here. 

"Noise  abatement  is  drilled  into  Europeans 
with  goverrunent  pamphlets,  speeches  and 
in  the  press. 

"In  many  areas  traffic  police  and  building 
Insptectors  carry  audlmeters  to  check  the  deci- 
bel rate  of  noise  and  offenders  are  heavily 
fined. 

"London  has  a  British  Noise  Abatement 
Society  which  holds  international  congresses 
every  year,  and  Americana  are  invited  to  at- 
tend and  learn. 

"But  we  are  not  learning  much  of  any- 
thing. All  we  do  Is  sit  and  suffer  and  wonder 
why  so  many  people  look  so  Jumpy.  We  seem 
content  to  live  in  a  noise  slum." 

The  Congressman  then  gave  his  promise: 

"Much  as  I  hate  noise,  I'll  continue  to 
shout  for  real  action  against  it  at  the  top  of 
my  voice!" 

Betsy  Cohn  of  McGraw-Hill's  Air  and 
Water  News  was  good  enough  to  provide 
me  with  their  .special  supplement  of  No- 
vember 6,  1967,  on  noise,  which  follows: 
Big  Sovnd  in  1968 — More  Noise  About 

NOISE 

The  big  sound  in  '68  may  well  be  noise! 
"Noise  control  and  solid  wastes  are  becom- 
ing the  most  serious  environmental  prob- 
lems." and  noise  pollution  abatement  pro- 
grams are  on  "the  list  of  topics  for  new  legis- 
lative proposals,  with  action  likely  next 
year."  prophesied  Secretary  of  Interior  Stew- 
art Udall  last  month   (AWN.  Sept.  25.  p.l). 

Vibrations  of   '67  came  from  France  this 


summer,  when  a  shock  wave  produced  by 
a  supersonic  boom  shattered  a  Breton  farm- 
house killing  three  and  injuring  one  They 
were  felt  in  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.,  where  leg- 
islation was  passed  last  month  to  "Ban  the 
Boom"  (AWN,  Oct  22,  p4).  and  simultane- 
ously picked  up  by  outraged  neighbors  of 
J.  F  Kennedy  International  Airport  In  New 
York,  who  picketed  an  FAA  meeting  bear- 
ing signs  of  "We  are  being  Jet  choked," 
"We've  had  enough   " 

But  "had  enough"  can  mean  different 
things  to  different  people  Dr  H  Bogard,  a 
physicist  and  member  of  New  York  Mayor 
Lindsay's  Task  Force  on  Noise  Control  is  the 
first  to  admit  that  the  constant  low  level 
backgroiind  din  found  in  i;rban  areas  is  only 
a  nuisance  and  has  never  been  proven  to  be 
a  health  hazard.  "It's  entirely  subjective." 
Dr  Bogard  told  AWN.  "If  you  are  lying  in  bed 
trying  to  get  to  sleep,  a  dripping  faucet 
can  be  very  irritating  but  if  you  are  up  and 
busy  you  won't  even  hear  It."  Little  research 
has  been  done  in  this  area,  according  to  Dr 
Bogard.  who  feels  the  real  ciuestlon  Is  largely 
a  philosophical  one  regarding  man's  right 
to  privacy  from  audio  intrusions 

LEGISLATION 

Congressman  Theodore  Kupferman  iR- 
N  Y.)  who  represents  New  York  City's  noisy 
mid-city,  tuned  in  last  year  and  started  in- 
troducing noise  legislation  While  none  of  his 
bills  have  gotten  far  in  Congress.  Kupfer- 
man is  staking  a  claim  in  the  noise  field  the 
way  Sen.  Muskie  lias  done  in  pollution  Cur- 
rently, he  has  two  bills  awaiting  action  in 
the  House.  One  iHR  14602)  calls  for  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  noise  situation  and 
establishment  of  an  Office  of  Noise  Control 
under  the  Surgeon  General  to  work  specifi- 
cally in  the  areas  of  Jet  aircraft  noise  abate- 
ment. 

His  other  bill  (H.R.  2820*  would  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  and  es- 
tablish "Aircraft  Noise  Control  and  Abate- 
ment Standards"  which  might  be  used  to 
suspend  or  revoke  operating  certificates  of 
excessively  noisy  aircraft.  Kupferman  told 
AWN  that  noise  pollution  will  become  a  pet 
political  ploy,  as  did  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion several  years  ago.  and  Is  likely  to  be- 
come a  key  sound  in  several  '68  campaigns. 

THE    BOOMING    METKOPOLIS 

New  York,  the  city  with  one  of  the  largest 
headaches,  has  for  years  been  receiving 
shouts  of  complaints  from  its  citizens.  Their 
ailments  are  caused  by  cardboard  walls, 
shrill  whistles,  horns  and  traffic  sounds,  con- 
struction, subways,  transistor  radios,  and  a 
host  of  other  contrlbuters  to  the  background 
din  that  Is  rising  about  1  decibel  year.  Mayor 
Lindsay  last  April  established  a  Task  Force 
on  Noise  Control,  consisting  of  acoustical 
engineers,  doctors,  lawyers  and  related  In- 
dustrial personnel. 

The  Task  Force  report,  to  be  submitted 
to  Lindsay  within  the  next  two  months,  is 
largely  on  evaluation  of  the  problem  rather 
than  a  recommendation  for  legislation.  The 
report  points  out.  however,  that  existing 
noise  laws  are  seldom  enforced. 

SYMPHONT    IN    GARBAGE 

As  far  as  most  New  Yorkers  are  con- 
cerned, the  worst  sound  in  the  city  is  from 
the  ancient  garbage  trucks  which  howl  an 
agonized  predawn  symphony  accompanied  by 
banging  steel  trash  barrels  In  the  brass  sec- 
tion. Help,  however.  Is  on  the  way  accord- 
ing to  the  Task  Force  and  the  Dept.  of  Sani- 
tation. Eight  hundred  new  trucks  to  be  de- 
livered by  next  year  are  to  be  made  eo*^^ 
quieter  by  means  of  a  silent  compactor, 
rather  than  the  conveyor  belt  which  now 
grinds  and  whines  the  garbage  Into  the 
trucks. 

AirrOMQBILES 

A  substantial  part  of  the  urban  back- 
ground noise  comes  from  autos.  trucks  and 
buses,  which  growl  the  streets  with  improved 
mufflers    and    better    sound    insulation    for 


passengers  but.  after  a  few  years  service, 
noticeably  louder  sounds  coming  from  the 
engine  compartment.  The  Society  of  Auto- 
motive Engineers  has  established  a  stand- 
ard of  86  decibels  measured  50  feet  from 
an  auto  passing  in  low  gear  at  30  mph.  SAE 
standards,  however,  largely  reflect  what 
Detroit  has  already  accomplished  rather  than 
what  should  be  the  limit 

The  British  Ministry  of  Transportation, 
too.  has  recently  drawn  up  noise  limits  and 
Sweden  is  actively  pursuing  a  program  for 
quieting  auto  noises. 

AND    WALLS 

Urban  dwellers,  too.  have  the  problem  of 
thin  apartment  walls  providing  entertain- 
ment to  and  from  their  neighbors.  Wall  con- 
struction can  be  almost  soundproof,  but  the 
added  costs  deter  many  builders.  New  York's 
new  building  code  has  specified  limits  for 
sound  transmission  through  party  walls  and 
requires  extensive  soundproofing  of  air  ducts, 
incinerators,  elevators  and  machinery  found 
in  the  building.  Unfortunately,  the  code  does 
nothing  to  prevent  street  noise  from  coming 
through  windows  and  inundating  apart- 
ments, even  as  high  ;is  30  stories  above  the 
ground.  And  local  laws  which  permit  con- 
struction crews  to  unlimber  their  Jack- 
hammers  and  compressors  at  7  a.m.  are  espe- 
cially cruel  in  a  city  that  has  a  mania  for 
tearing  down  and  constructing  buildings 

SOUND    IN    FLIGHT 

The  boom  is  also  being  lowered  in  higher 
realms;  aircraft  and  sonic  booms.  "Fear  of 
aircraft  noise,  not  lack  of  money.  Is  the  main 
threat  to  new  airport  expansion.'"  remarked 
General  William  McKee.  FAA  administrator, 
last  month.  At  present,  there  are  more  than 
175  lawsuits  involving  noise  at  34  airports, 
pending  In  U.S.  courts.  Concern  over  Jet 
noise  is  also  helping  to  delay  building  of  a 
"long  overdue"  fourth  Jetport  in  the  New 
York  City  area,  according  to  an  FAA  spokes- 
man. 

Probably  the  greatest  mystery  in  the  air- 
craft noise  field  is  why  people  build  or  rent 
homes  immediately  adjacent  to  airports. 
Most  of  the  residents  who  live  near  airports 
have  purchased  homes  there  with  the  clear 
knowledge  that  living  next  to  an  airport  isn't 
like  living  next  to  a  cemetery. 

FAA  officials  are  dumbstruck  by  news  that 
a  building  firm  is  about  to  throw  up  a  high- 
rise  apartment  that  will  almost  scrape  the 
bellies  of  planes  using  the  all-weather  run- 
way at  New  York's  LaGuardla  Airport.  There 
Is  nothing  FAA  can  do  but  await  the  hordes 
of  angry  tenants  complaining  about  the 
noise  "Within  months  of  taking  occupancy. 

Both  airlines  and  pilots  are  also  alarmed 
about  the  situation.  Take-off  and  landing 
procedures  are  already  severely  restricted  by 
efforts  to  avoid  flying  over  heavily  populated 
neighborhoods  and  federal  officials  are  con- 
sidering increasing  the  standard  glide  slope 
from  3°  to  6°  In  order  to  bring  the  planes  In 
more  quickly  from  higher  altitudes.  Pilots 
feel  that  safety  Is  being  sacrificed  over 
crowded  urban  airports  which  can  least  af- 
ford it. 

TESTING  AT   JFK 

Noise  tests  being  conducted  at  Kennedy 
Involve  the  world's  first  automatic  aircraft 
noise  monitoring  systems.  TTie  airplane 
sound  Is  measured  in  perceived  noise  decibels 
(PNdbs).  which  represent  the  noises  people 
can  hear,  but  weighted  toward  the  higher 
frequencies  associated  with  Jets.  The  devices 
record  any  noise  made  by  a  plane  that  Is 
greater  than  103  PNdb. 

The  maximum  allowable  noise  has  been  set 
by  the  New  York  Port  Authority  at  112 
PNdb  and  only  690  violations  have  been  Is- 
sued for  the  first  8  months  of  this  year,  when 
98.443  take-offs  were  made. 

Sn,ENCE   IS  TAXABLE 

Los  Angeles.  In  an  effort  to  maintain  a 
hushed  community,  has  put  a  tab  on  quiet. 
In  August,  a  $1.00  tax  for  silence  was  tenta- 
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tlvely  approved  by  the  city  legislature  (AWN, 
Aag.  7.  p  8i.  Under  this  rule,  each  depart- 
ing and  arriving  passenger  at  L.A.'s  Interna- 
tional Airport  would  be  charged  SI  for  silence, 
as  would  each  ton  of  airfreight  loaded  or  un- 
loaded at  the  terminal.  The  $1,  in  turn,  would 
be  used  for  soundproofing  homes,  schools  and 
churches  In  the  airport  community. 

Currently  a  $200,000  test  program  aimed  at 
reducing  the  effects  of  aircraft  noise  on  homes 
Is  being  launched  in  the  vicinity  of  the  air- 
field (AWN,  Sept.  11,  p.  4). 

QUIETER   ENGINES  I 

Problems  created  by  noisy  aircraft  and  the 
disenchantment  of  irritated  citizens  with  the 
idea  of  having  an  airport  anywhere  in  the 
vicinity,  have  forced  a  number  of  federal 
agencies  to  Join  hands  In  an  effort  to  come 
up  with  quieter  engines. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, acting  for  itself,  the  FAA.  HEW 
and  other  agencies,  this  summer  awarded 
Pratt  &  Whitney  a  3455  000  contract  to  de- 
sign an  engine  considerably  quieter  than  to- 
day's whloixig  jets 

The  introduction  of  fan  jet  engines  has 
already  proved  a  boon  to  noise-conscious  air- 
lines and  has  been  a  cost-saving  factor  to 
boot.  Masses  of  air  and  hot  gases  are  moved 
at  a  lower  velocity  by  fan-Jets  than  by 
the  original  turbo-jets,  and  since  velocity  of 
exhausted  gases  is  the  biggest  factor  in  Jet 
engine  noise,  fan  Jets  have  proved  quieter, 
while  delivering  greater  thrust. 

The  consortium  of  federal  agencies  Is  also 
to  look  into  the  fundamental  mechanism  of 
noise,  noise  muffling  equipment  on  aircraft, 
and  reduction  of  noise  from  planes  on  the 
ground.  i 

THE    BIO    BOOM  ' 

Undoubtedly,  the  biggest  boon  to  anti-noise 
groups  has  been  the  horror  stories  of  the 
boom  to  be  created  by  the  supersonic  air- 
crait  goinc;  into  commercial  operation  in  the 
I'JTO  s.  Planes  moving  more  than  neo  miles 
per  hour  i  the  speed  of  sound  at  high  alti- 
tudes I  compress  the  air  into  shock  waves. 
The  shock  wives  then  trail  behind  and 
beneath  the  plane,  producing  booming 
sounds  as  they  strike  the  earth. 

In  August,  I  government  report  on  the 
sonic  boom  tests  reinforced  widespread  belief 
that  supersonic  airliners  will  not  be  allowed 
to  fly  at  top  speeds  over  land.  The  report, 
prepared  by  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, conunned  preliminary  findings  of  the 
effects  of  booms  on  humans,  animals  and 
buildings. 

While  no  sound  figures  have  been  developed 
on  physical  damage  or  health  effects  of  the 
boom,  there  is  little  doubt  the  boom  will  be 
an  added  unwelcome  intrusion  m  already 
noisy  lives.  The  Citizens  League  Against 
Sonic  Boom,  an  academicp.llv  oriented  group 
top  heavy  in  professional  talents,  was 
founded  last  March  by  Harvard  physicist  Wil- 
liam A.  Schurcllff  and  boasts  1.400  members. 

Sanra  Barbara.  Calif.,  has  already  banned 
the  boom  in  their  skies,  condemned  it  as  a 
"public  nuisance;"  and  Switzerland  is  con- 
sidering t:ie  siime  condemnation,  calling  the 
boom  a  m  nor  cause  of  landslides.  Despite  this 
international  protestation,  it  is  doubtful  that 
the  flight  of  the  Boeing  Supersonic  Transport 
will  be  delayed.  The  new  SST  is  e.xpected  to 
emit  constant  booms  when  making  its  record- 
breaking  jaunts  between  Washington  and 
Paris  In  three  hours.  And  despite  efforts  of 
people  like  the  Citizens  League,  Senator  Wil- 
liam Proxmire  (D-Wls.)  and  a  following  of 
congressional  disciples,  delay  of  the  SST  is 
not  likely,  .^t  most,  they  may  be  able  to  limit 
SST  flights  over  land  to  iess-efficient  and 
more-costly  subsonic  speeds. 

But  realistically,  whether  noise  is  ever 
proven  to  be  a  health  problem  or  is  merely 
considered  a  nuisance  is  somewhat  imma- 
terial. -American  society  has  reached  a  state 
of  ailiuence  where  it  feels  that  it  doesn't  have 
to  put  up  with  even  minor  annoyances  of 
this  type.  Besides,  It's  a  beautiful  issue  for 


politicians  casting  about  for  something  non- 
controversial  to  champion. — BLC,  TMD. 

The  Washington  Building  Congress 
Bulletin  of  October  1967.  volume  31.  No. 
1 — 30th  anniversary  edition — at  page  45, 
has  an  excellent  article  entitled  "Now 
Hear  This"  which  follows: 

Now  Hear  This!  Water  Pollution,  .Air 
Pollution,  Now  Noise  Pollution 

(Note. — The  following  article  is  printed 
only  as  information  to  advise  our  members 
of  the  proposed  legislation.  Tlie  Building 
Congress  has  taken  no  stand  on  the  me.TS- 
lu-e.  however,  we  appreciate  your  opinions 
and  comments.) 

When  U.S.  Representative  Theodore  R. 
Kup/erman  Introduced  his  "Noise  Control" 
measure  in  the  Congress,  the  silence  was 
deafening.  However,  this  is  one  subject  the 
New  York  Congressman  is  not  silent  about 
If  his  efforts  have  failed  to  stir  thunder  from 
his  colleagues,  he  has  Indeed  received  sup- 
port elsewhere. 

It  has  been  firmly  established  that  If  the 
noise  pollution  continues  at  its  present 
rate — one  declbe;  per  year  for  the  past  30 
years — noise  may  outrank  harmfvil  fumes  in 
the  air  and  organic  wastes  in  water  as  this 
country's  number  one  pollutant 

You  may  think  at  this  time  it  sound.«i  far- 
fetched— but  it  isn't.  We  have  finally  en- 
acted certain  measures  to  abate  air  and  wa- 
ter pollution  and  now  some  efforts  are  tak- 
ing root  to  curb  our  nolfc  problems. 

Mr.  Kupferman's  bill,  the  first  of  its  kind, 
would  provide  ior  a  program  to  control  nr.lFe. 
including  sonic  boom,  and  would  further 
provide  grants  to  aid  state  and  local  programs 
designed  to  control  excessive  noise.  Mr  Kup- 
ferman  feels  that  if  we  had  taken  proper  <Ki- 
ucatlon.il  and  remedial  .steps  in  air  pollu- 
tion ten  years  ago.  we  wiiild  not  h.ive  the 
air  pollution  oroblem  facing  us  today.  "We 
are  now  at  t'ae  .=ame  relative  point  with  re- 
spect to  the  environmental  problem  of  noise 
pollution",  he  said. 

As  the  unpleasant  sounds  continue,  man 
suffers  from  physical  ailments  ranging  from 
insomnia  to  heart  disease.  The  most  prob- 
able ailment  attributed  to  noise  is  the  ner- 
vous tension  headache.  They  are  widespread 
today  as  the  common  cold,  yet  it  is  doubt- 
ful our  grandparents  suffered  from  such 
headaches  because  noise  was  not  a  sustained 
part  of  the  American  daily  life  until  the 
20th  Century. 

One  of  the  greatest  annoyances  is  traffic 
noise.  Included  as  offenders  are  trains,  in- 
dustry, construction,  children,  telephones, 
pets,  etc.  However,  construction  and  demoli- 
tion noise  is  generally  exempted  from  day- 
time control  in  areas  that  have  established  a 
decibel  limit  since  this  noise  is  sometimes 
considered  a  temporary  nuisance  and  the 
price  of  progress. 

Noise  is  nothing  new  to  city  dwellers  but 
few  of  our  cities  have  taken  steps  to  abate 
the  situation.  However,  50  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  citizens  of  Rome  complained 
so  loudly  about  the  noise  created  by  hotrod 
chariot  drivers  that  Caesar  banned  all  night 
traffic. 

Several  countries  In  Europe  have  recog- 
nized noise  as  an  environmental  pollutant. 
England  has  prepared  an  exhaustive  report 
on  noise  and  adopted  a  national  noise  reduc- 
tion code.  Noise  abatement  laws  are  now  in 
effect  in  France,  Germany  and  the  countries 
of  Scandinavia.  Moscow  bans  the  blowing  of 
horns  and  General  de  Gaulle  outlawed 
transistor  radios  in  public  places  in  all  of 
Prance. 

A  New  York  group  feels  that  one  area 
where  relief  from  noise  is  urgently  needed  is 
the  construction  Industry.  A  quieter  pile 
driver  has  already  been  Invented  and  they 
feel  less  noisy  equipment  could  be  developed. 

The  World  Health  Organization  Is  showing 
some  concern  about  noise-induced  "mental 
pollution".  Reports  show  there  Is  an  Indis- 


putable link  between  noise  and  mental  ill- 
ness: there  is  mere  noise  in  America  than  any 
country  in  the  world:  there  is  more  deafness 
in  America  than  any  other  country,  with  one 
of  every  12  persons  suffering  from  impaired 
hearing;  there  is  more  mental  illness  m  this 
country  than  any  other,  noise  fatigue  ac- 
counts for  more  accidents  in  American  In- 
dustry than  in  other,  and  America  has  done 
less  to  abate  the  problems  of  noise  than  any 
other  country. 

One  organization,  the  Citizens  for  a 
Quieter  City,  Inc..  located  m  New  York,  sup- 
ports a  proposed  building  code  designed  to 
reduce  the  "acoustical  garbage"  seeping  from 
one  apartment  to  the  other,  by  soundproof- 
ing walls  and  floors,  quieting  of  machinery, 
and  limitations  on  noises  transmitted 
through  ventilators  and  ducts. 

Silencers  or  mufflers  to  be  attached  to  Jack- 
hammers,  air  compressors,  and  other  con- 
struction equipment  is  advocated;  or  enclos- 
ing such  etiuipment  with  a  noise  barrier  on 
construction  sites;  and  portable  soundproof 
cladding  for  jiile  drivers. 

Limited  constrtictlon  hours  from  8  am.  to 
5  p.m.  would  be  urged.  Other  noise  preven- 
tive measures  would  include  garbage  cans 
enclosed  in  rubber,  running  freeways 
through  sunken  "groove  ways"  to  absorb 
tratfic  noises:  burying  garages  underground 
wherever  pos.'ible  to  mu.'fle  excess  automo- 
bile noises. 

The    American    Legion    macazine    for 
Febiiiaiy  19S8  ran  a  feature  article  en- 
titled "Our  Noise.  "  wiiich  fol!o'»vs: 
Our  Noise 
I  By  Prances  G.  Conn) 

I  EDiTor.s  Note. — Wf  have  a  general  rule 
that  all  plcturf-.=.  should  have  captions.  The 
pictures  with  this  article  are  no  exception — 
but  we  feel  that  each  reader  can  supply  his 
own  capticns.  .md  m  some  instances  will 
come  up  '.vith  better  captions  than  we  con- 
sider printable.) 

When  President  Johnson  appointsd  a  spe- 
cial panel  an  pollution  in  1965,  air  pollution 
and  water  pollution  got  most  of  the  head- 
lines, but  the  study  of  "noise  pollution"  was 
part  of  the  package  too. 

According  to  a  lot  of  people,  including 
physicist  (and  former  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California)  Dr.  Vern  O.  Kuudson.  it 
was  about  time. 

The  United  States  is  the  noisiest  country 
on  earth  and  the  racket  we  make  is  getting 
worse  ;Umost  everywhere. 

Dr.  Knudson  points  out  that  if  the  noise 
we  make  keeps  increasing  at  the  present  rate, 
it  will  be  as  deadly  m  thirty  years  in  some 
of  our  downtown  cities  as  were  the  ancient 
Chinese  noise  tortures  for  executing  con- 
demned prisoners. 

In  some  Am.erican  cities  the  honking, 
clanking,  whining,  whistling,  roaring,  pound- 
ing and  vibrating  from  a  host  of  sctirces  is 
increasing  by  one  decibel  a  year.  Since  the 
Intensity  of  sound  doubles  with  every  six 
decibels!  it  takes  six  years,  at  that  rate,  to 
double  the  loudness  of  city  noise.  The 
strength  of  the  general  noise  background  in 
some  of  our  communities  is  now  four  times 
what  It  was  in  1956.  and  32  times  what  it 
was  in  1938. 

Although  it  has  long  been  recognized 
that  constant  exposure  to  intense  sound 
may  cause  serious  hearing  loss,  there  are 
enousi'  people  arotind  who  can  still  hear 
what's  happening  to  raise  a  fuss  of  their 
own. 

In  mai^.y  places,  police  have  added 
noise-testing  devices  to  their  radar  speed- 
checking  equipment  Inventory,  partic- 
ularly to  enforce  noise-restrictions  on 
trucks.  This  has  happened  in  Milwaukee, 
in  New  York  State,  and  in  Memphis.  Tenn. 
Memphis  has  tackled  the  city  noise  problem 
so  vigorously  that  it  now  claims  to  be  "the 
quiet  city."  Many  outsiders  agree  that  it  has 
earned  the  title. 
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others  are  not  making  so  much  progress. 
but  they  have  hopes  based  on  determination, 
and  here  and  there  they  make  a  little  head- 
way Robert  Baron  doesn't  claim  any  results 
yet  but  he  swears  he'll  keep  trying  in  his 
fight  against  the  ever-swcUlng  racket  in 
New  Y'ork  Citv.  Baron,  a  theater  manager, 
was  so  angered  bv  three  years  of  subway  con- 
struction racket  near  his  Gth  Ave.  apartment 
that  he  formed  an  organization  to  cru.sade 
a"-ainst  needless  noise  in  New  York.  He  and 
his  "Citizens  for  a  Quiet  City"  have  calnrd 
a  lot  of  attention-  .'O  much  so  that  New 
Y'ork's  Mavnr  Lindsay  formed  an  official  city 
Task  Force  on  Noise  Control.  N.Y.  Rep. 
Tlieodore  Kupferman,  who  replaced  Lind- 
say in  Congre,s.«,  has  pushed  two  federal  bills 
to'  further  noise  control    (unsuccessfully  to 

date).  ,     „     , 

Presently,  Baron  Is  waging  a  frontal  attack 
on  the  noise  caused  by  construction  and 
demolition  jirojects  because,  he  says,  there 
.seem  to  be  no  legal  controls  on  how  much 
racket  thev  can  make  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  L;,"st  DfC.  18.  Baron  led  a  public 
demonstration  outside  the  city's  Lincoln 
Center  He  treated  onlookers  to  a  comparison 
of  the  noise  made  bv  typical  US.  air  compres- 
sors and  pneumatic  paving  breakers  with  that 
of  some  muffled  loreijin  design.-?.  None  of  them 
were  exactlv  quiet,  but  the  U.S.  types  were 
well  out  front  in  disturbing  the  peace. 

One  member  of  Baron's  committee  is  Dr. 
Samuel  Rosen,  con.sultlng  ear  surge<^n  at 
New  York's  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  Dr.  Ho:-en 
i=i  one  of  an  increasing  number  of  experts 
who  don't  along  with  some  old  and  accepted 
notions  about  how  harmless  constant  back- 
ground noise  is  to  society  in  general. 

He  and  others  suggest  that  it  far  more 
damaging  than  had  previously  been  sup- 
posed. 

Industry  has  taken  excess  noise-on-the-jot) 
seriouslv  for  a  good  many  years.  But  as  far  as 
human  'damage  is  concerned,  industrial  ex- 
perts h.ave  generallv  held  (a)  that  hearing 
loss  is  the  chief  danger  to  humans,  and  then 
only  m  intensely  noisy  situations,  and  (b) 
that  there  is  a  "natural  loss  of  h.earlng  with 
age"  which  must  be  discounted  In  judging 
loss  of  hearing  caused  by  noise. 

Dr.  Rosen  and  California's  Dr  Knudsen 
suggest  that  hearing  loss  may  be  the  least 
of  it.  and  that  vou  don't  have  to  work  In  a 
boiler  factory  to  suffer  damage  from  our 
civilized  lutbbub. 

Both  of  them  take  steady  aim  on  the 
growing  general  racket  that  most  of  us  are 
exposed  to  dav  and  night— roaring  tires  and 
vehicle  engines;  honking  horns;  airplanes; 
whistles:  jackhammers;  household  appli- 
ances; power  tools;  T\''s  and  radios  tuned  up 
over  the  rest:  howling  transistor  sets  carried 
by  pedestrians:  unwanted  loudspeakers  on 
trucks;  clanking,  ticking,  hummlns  cffice 
equipment:  construction  and  excavation 
projects:  other  people's  noises  coming 
through  thin  apartment  walls;  the  hum  of 
air  conditioners,  heating  systems  and  pumps; 
gear  noises;  fan  noises  and  you-name-lt.  All 
of  these  liilended  together,  they  say,  cause  far 
more  than  slow  deafness.  Tliey  are  a  factor 
in  the  celebrated  "tensions"  of  modern  living, 
and  altogether  they  contribute  to  every  one 
of  the  tension-related  disease.? — from  stom- 
ach ulcers,  neuroses  and  mental  illness  to  al- 
lergie  and  circulatory  diseases. 

Dr.  Knudsen  calls  the  total  effect  of  the 
background  roar  of  modern  life  "decibel  fa- 
tigue," and  savs  that  millions  of  Americans 
suffer  from  it.  Dr.  Rosen  believes  that  medical 
science  will  one  dav  recognize  an  entire  "noise 
syndrome"— a  family  of  symptoms  related  to 
u'nwanted  or  unexpected  noises.  He  and 
others  already  cite  dilation  of  the  pupils. 
dry  mucuous  membranes,  skin  paleness,  in- 
testinal spasms  and  glandular  secretions  as 
candidates  for  membership  in  the  full  "noise 
syndrome"  when  it  is  recognized. 

Dr.  Lee  E,  Farr,  public  health  professor  at 
the  University  of  'Texas,  agrees.  He  told  the 
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last  convention  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation that  the  effect  of  our  noise  on  gen- 
eral health  hasn't  yet  been  taken  with  the 
seriousness  it  deserves  It  can  be  an  "unsus- 
pected triggering  agent"  of  the  "tension"  dis- 
abilities named  above.  And.  contrary  to  older 
beliefs,  the  steady  sound  level  "need  not  be 
intense"  to  trigger  serious  physical  and 
nervous  damage 

Dr.  Rosen  goes  on  to  cast  doubt  on  the 
idea  that  there  is  a  "natural  hearing  loss 
with  age."  The  'natural  loss  of  hearing"  in 
the  United  States,  he  suspects,  is  caused  by 
the  general  noise  level  of  our  society,  and 
there's  nothing  "natural"  about  it.  Dr.  Rosen 
has  done  homework  in  this  field.  Not  satisfied 
that  the  loss  of  hearing  among  his  older  pa- 
tients was  "natural."  he  studied  the  hearing 
and  health  of  older  people  in  countries  that 
are  quieter. 

He  investigated  Egyptians.  Lapplanders. 
Germans.  Finns,  Y'ugoslavs,  Bahamians.  Cre- 
tans, Russians,  and— most  recently— aborig- 
ines of  Southeast  Sudan,  who  live  in  nearly 
noise-free  surroundings.  He  concluded  that 
hearing  loss  in  old  age  is  related  directly  to 
the  noise  one  lives  with  throughout  life.  In 
the  Sudan  he  lound  90-year-old  tribesmen 
who  could  hear  as  well  as  10-year-old  boys 
.'^t  the  same  time  he  found  that  heart  and 
blood  vessel  diseases  v,'ere  remarkably  scarce 
among  those  whose  lives  were  spent  in  quiet 
surroundings. 

While  he  would  be  the  last  tc  say  that 
he  has  yet  proved  the  point  scientifically. 
he  finds  the  evidence  to  date  persuasive  and 
worthy  of  far  more  medical  research. 

Until  recently,  the  most  authoritative 
voices  about  ncisc  have  come  from  industry, 
because  noise  was  a  problem  inside  factories 
before  it  began  to  swell  so  much  In  homes 
and  out  In  the  open  air. 

If  industry  has  spawned  the  most  experts 
on  noise  control  ( and  it  has) ,  it  also  looks  at 
the  problem  from  a  defensive  position.  In- 
dustry is  the  defendant  in  claims  for  hearing 
loss  on  the  job,  and  it  can  be  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  attack  by  irate  citizens  who  claim 
that  an  industrial  plant  is  a  public  noise 
ntiisance.  Claims  for  compensation  for  hear- 
ing loss  on  the  Job  now  run  at  about  $2  mil- 
lion a  year,  while  it  has  been  estimated  that 
4'^  million  American  workers  who  don't  file 
claims  might  win  them  if  they  would. 

The  State  Hearing  Society  of  Colorado 
recently  estimated  that  one  in  four  people  in 
the  state  are  exposed  to  noise  levels  (  not  all  of 
it  on  jobs)  that  can  damage  hearing  in  .some 
people.  Of  nearly  half  a  million  so  exposed, 
the  Society  estimates  that  about  71,000  Colo- 
rado citizens  will  actually  suffer  damaged 
hearing.  Dr.  Murray  C.  Brown,  of  the  U.S, 
Public  Health  Service,  feels  that  as  many  as 
seven  million  Americans  work  on  Jobs  so 
noisy  that  their  hearing  'A.'ill  be  impaired. 

with  liability  ever  on  their  minds,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  industrial  noise  experts  have 
tended  to  discount  noise  damage  and  com- 
plaints about  noise,  even  while  they  have  led 
in  finding  ways  to  control  noise.  The  "natural 
loss  of  hearing  with  age"  is  an  accepted 
phenomenon  among  industrial  noise  experts, 
while  it  is  a  commonplace  with  them  that  the 
people  who  complain  most  about  industrial 
noise  as  a  nuisance  are  neurotic  people.  Of 
that  there  Isn't  much  question,  but  Doctors 
Rosen.  Knudsen  and  Farr  put  reverse  English 
on  it  when  they  suggest  that  the  noise  helps 
make  the  neurosis. 

Industrial  experts  define  noise  as  un- 
wanted sound,  'but  that  doesn't  quite  fit. 
Wanted  round  can  be  damaging,  whether  you 
call  it  noise  or  not.  In  Melbourne.  Australia. 
noise  researcher  R.  P.  Burton  set  out  to  dis- 
cover why  he  was  noticing  "tender  ear"  in 
two  or  three  percent  of  teen-agers.  He  went 
to  a  rock  'n  roll  teenage  dance  and  clocked 
114  decibels  of  sound,  a  dangerously  high 
level  for  the  ear  to  tolerate.  He  came  away 
predicting  that  many  teen-agers  who  sub- 
ject themselves  to  this  wanted  noise  will  lose 


their  hearing  earlier  In  life  than  usual,  and 
many  will  be  deaf  at  40. 

.Some  accepted  ways  to  control  noise  may 
have  to  go  by  the  boards  if  it  Is  ever  firmly 
established  that  unnoticed  noise  is  as  dan- 
gerous as  the  noises  that  irritate  the  most. 
People  get  used  to  a  steady  noise  level  or 
familiar  sounds  and  tend  to  adjust  to  them. 
In  that,  Indeed,  lies  the  humor  of  the  old 
joke  about  the  lighthouse  keeper  who  awoke 
with  a  start  when  the  lighthouse  fog  horn 
jailed  to  sound  on  schedule.  "Wliat  was 
that?"  he  cried 

Noises  that  fluctuate  are  more  irritating 
than  those  that  are  steady,  and  In  some 
cases,  faint  noises  annoy  more  than  those 
that  are  louder. 

One  of  the  accepted  ways  to  control  Ir- 
regular noises  Is  to  drown  them  out  with  an 
added  steady  nol.se.  An  oft-cited  example  is 
the  fan  put  in  a  doctor's  waiting  room  to 
smother  conversations  there  that  Invade  the 
examining  room.  But  the  Idea  of  masking  one 
noise  with  another  is  now  subject  to  the 
challenge  that  unnoticed  noises  are  still 
damaging  to  health  and  hearing.  Tiiat  puts 
in  question  all  practices  that  control  noise 
iDy  adding  to  it. 

New  York's  Robert  Baron  is  among  those 
who  are  insisting  that  unwanted  conversa- 
tions comlne  through  walls  should  be  con- 
trolled by  building  codes  that  require  walls 
which  are  more  soundproof.  The  trend  In 
modern  apartment  and  office  buildings  Is  to 
make  thinner  walls  than  formerly,  and  the 
many  people  who  say  that  their  neighbor's 
conversations.  TVs  and  radios  are  driving 
them  crazy  aren't  necersarlly  Just  using  a 
figure  of  speech. 

By  all  odds,  the  motor  vehicle,  and  particu- 
larly the  truck,  is  adding  most  to  the  steady 
noise  increase  In  the  United  States  The  air- 
plane adds  most  to  intermittent  loud  noise. 
Construction  or  demolition  projects  create 
the  worst  temporary  rackets.  The  superhigh- 
way and  the  airplane  are  spreading  our  grow- 
ing' noise  level  into  non-city  areas.  The  In- 
creasing use  of  motor  driven  appliances,  rec- 
ord players,  radios  and  TVs  makes  the  inside 
of  the' American  home  noisier  than  ever, 
from  before  breakfast  until  late  at  night. 
These  noisemakers  are  taking  some  of  the 
curse  off  the  industrial  plant,  which,  a  long 
generation  ago.  shared  the  noise  onus  prin- 
cipally with  the  iron-shod  hoof  of  the  horse 
and  the  noisy  and  sooty  thread  of  the  railroad 
lines.  .,,    ^ 

If  the  average  reader  of  this  page  will  stop 
for  ten  minutes  during  a  typical  part  of  his 
dav  and  Identify  all  the  sounds  he  hears  that 
he' didn't  ask  for.  he  will  realize  there's  no 
way  even  to  list  them  in  this  space.  On  top 
of  'that,  unless  he's  remote  from  town  or 
highway,  he  will  detect  a  constant  roar  of 
unidentifiable  sound  which  is  the  "ambient" 
or  background  noise  that's  spreading  and 
growing  over  most  of  American  society. 

Let's  look  at  a  small  .sampling  of  the  typi- 
cal noises,  especially  those  That  are:  (a)  com- 
monest, lb)  increasing  and  (c)  ought  to  be 
controlled  ijetter. 

Construction  and  demolition:  A  New  Tork 
cab  driver,  asked  what  noises  are  the  worst 
in  his  ears  as  he  drives  around  the  city,  said: 
"Auto  horns  and  engine  accelerations,  except 
that  in  a  block  where  there's  construction 
going  on  nobody  can  even  hear  the  auto 
horns." 

Construction  noises  are  Industrial  sounds. 
Little  attempt  is  made  to  control  them,  and 
Baron  savs  the  problem  of  needless  construc- 
tion noise  is  almost  entirely  a  legal  one.  The 
typical  American  city  zoning  ordinances  or 
a'nti-noise  regulations  mere  or  less  regulate 
the  neighborhood  nuisance  potential  of  fixed 
industrial  lnst?.llatlons,  but  no  movable  ones. 
There  is  virtually  no  legal  restriction  on  how 
much  noise  they  can  make  in  any  neigh- 
borhood they  invade. 

If  complaining  citizens  attack  them  as 
public  nuisances,  courts  will  generally  rule 
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that  Lf  even  the  noisiest  construction  proj- 
ect serves  a  social  purpose.  It  Isn't  a  public 
nuisance — and  of  course  construction  serves 
a  social  purpose. 

In  the  absence  of  legal  control,  what  fol- 
lows Is  logical.  Existing  industrial  noise  con- 
trol knowledge  isn't  even  applied  to  cut  down 
construction  noise  Air  compressors  twice  as 
big  as  old-fashioned  outhouses  are  set  up 
curbside — amidst  stores,  homes  and  office 
buildings.  Their  engines  run  full  blast,  some- 
times wide  open  to  the  air.  sometimes  hung 
around  with  metal  sheets  that  only  act  as 
sounding  boards.  Little  or  no  muffling  of 
riveters,  paving  brealcers,  cement  mixers, 
auxiliary  engines  and  pumps  is  attempted. 
In  their  neighborhood,  conversation  is  often 
Impossible  even  at  a  yell. 

The  only  answers  are  new  laws  and  law  en- 
forcement to  reduce  the  volume  of  construc- 
tion and  demolition  noise  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Noise-control  costs  money  and  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  ask  sympathetic  construction 
firms  to  Invest  in  noise  control  voluntarily. 
only  to  let  the  unsympathetic  underbid  them 
on  Jobs  by  avoiding  noise-control  costs. 

Trucks,  other  vehicles,  superhighways: 
The  organized  parts  of  the  trucking  in- 
dustry— flaM  owners,  etc. — have  for  years 
reco^lzed.  their  fast-growing  contribution 
to  the  national  din.  They  have  encouraged 
reasonable  laws  and  fair  enforcement.  They 
want  truck  noise-control  to  be  more  legal 
than  voluntary  so  that  the  "gypsies"  must 
conform  to  the  same  standards  as  the  fleets. 

Truck  tire  noises  haven't  been  a  problem 
in  cities  where  sf>eeds  are  low.  But  all  ve- 
hicles— of  which  trucks  and  buses  are  the 
worst — create  a  tire  roar  that  spreads  for 
miles  beside  our  growing  web  of  high-speed 
highways.  So  little  c.in  be  done  about  this  on 
the  vehicles  themselves  that  quieter  paving 
surfaces  are  getting  the  most  attention, 
where  there  is  attention. 

The  New  York  and  Connecticut  turnpikes 
have  brought  such  a  roar  to  formerly  quiet 
residential  and  rural  districts  that  citizens 
of  many  communities  have  banded  together 
to  press  local  and  state  legislatures  for  sane 
and  reasonable  controlling  laws  and  strict 
enforcement.  And  they  are  making  some 
small  headway.  The  state  of  California  has 
taken  the  roar  of  its  freeways  very  seriously 
on  the  state  level. 

Under  present  conditions,  there  is  no  es- 
cape from  a  rockbottom  freeway  roar,  or  from 
its  increasing  as  traffic,  speeds  and  freeways 
themselves  multiply.  Even  reasonable  stand- 
ards, reasonably  enforced,  must  allow  such 
things  as  a  truck  to  generate  85  decibels  50 
feet  away  las  on  the  New  York  Thruway). 
But  a  beginning  is  now  being  made,  albeit 
in  a  spotty  way.  against  vehicles  that  Ignore 
even  this  fairly  deafening  sound  level  with 
improperly  muffled  diesel  exhausts  and  a  host 
of  other  noisemakers  on  trucks  and  cars 

Many  cities  have  laws  against  needless 
horn-blowing,  but  enforcement  is  hardly  suf- 
ficient. The  excess  revving  of  motors  taking 
off  at  a  traffic  light  makes  a  hideous  and 
llttle-controUed  racket,  and  is  virtually  need- 
less. Garbage  truclts.  and  metal  garbage  cans 
being  handled,  are  excessively  and  unneces- 
sarily noisy  In  some  European  cities  metal 
garbage  cans  are  quieted  simply  with  rubber 
rings.  New  York  City  is  investing  in  some 
experimental  quieter  garbage  trucks — and  a 
federal  project  is  working  on  a  design  for  a 
quieter  bus.  In  city  stop-and-go  traffic,  gear 
and  engines  noises  on  buses  and  trucks  add 
significantly  to  background  roar  Some  own- 
ers of  motorcycles,  scooters  and  sports  cars 
quite  obviously  enjoy  unmuffled  exhausts, 
and  it  Is  a  question  how  much  longer  so- 
ciety's eardrums  must  be  pwunded  by  de- 
liberate "sporty"  noise  on  public  streets. 

Noise  Is  not  simply  a  sensation  It  is  power, 
transmitted  by  air  to  beat  forcefully  on  body 
and  eardrum.  The  decibel  unit  used  to  meas- 
ure loudness  is  a  unit  of  power,  not  of  sensa- 
tion. The  deafening  effect  of  noise  is  not 
simply  a  "numbing,"  but  is  physical  damage 


to  nerve  receptors  caused  by  a  series  of  blows. 
It  would  not  be  wholly  unreasonable  to  in- 
terpret excessive  and  deliberate  public  noise 
as  a  form  of  assault  and  battery — because 
that's  what  it  Is. 

Aviation ;  Aircraft  noise  is  a  whole  subject 
in  itself.  People  living  near  airports  or  under 
low  flight  paths  have  made  more  complaints 
and  gone  to  court  more  often  about  un- 
wanted noise  In  recent  years  than  anyone 
else.  The  enlarging  of  existing  airports  or  the 
creation  of  new  ones  excites  whole  communi- 
ties and  chains  of  communities  to  protest 
Airlines  and  airports  alter  flight  paths  and 
runways,  while  manufacturers  drastically 
alter  plane  design  to  minimize  the  noise 
problem  on  the  ground.  Even  the  modern 
powering  and  design  of  planes  for  fast  climb- 
ing is  in  part  a  reaction  to  vast  pressure  to 
get  them  and  their  noise  away  from  the 
ground — but  fast.  The  law  of  tresjjass  and  of 
nuisance  has  been  altered  by  the  advent  of 
the  plane  (it  is  no  longer  a  trespass  to  fly 
through  the  airspace  over  your  property,  but 
demonstrable  damage  and  serious  nuisance 
are  actionable  within  limits). 

What's  new  in  all  this  is  the  sonic  boom, 
now  being  debated  heatedly  on  the  national 
level.  Britain.  Prance  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  proceeding  with  supersonic  passenger 
planes,  while  conflicting  interests  in  the 
United  States:  (li  favor  and  (2l  bitterly 
oppwse  development  of  faster-than-sound 
commercial  planes  here. 

The  bitter  resistance  concentrates  on  the 
sonic  boom,  which  follows  continuously  be- 
hind any  plane  flying  at  supersonic  speeds. 
If  you  haven't  heard  a  sonic  boom,  it  is  like 
a  nearby  blast  of  too  much  dynamite — tiie 
loudest,  most  startling  and  most  damaging 
noise  yet  made  by  any  ordinary  thing  for 
routine  peaceful  human  use  The  Air  Force 
has  tested  the  effect  of  sonic  booms  on  peo- 
ple and  property  in  areas  away  from  our  very 
largest  cities,  to  the  tune  of  millions  in 
claims  and  complaints  in  the  thousands. 

To  anyone  who  has  heard  a  sonic  boom  it's 
inconceivable  that  the  people  will  ever  toler- 
ate routine  supersonic  commercial  flights 
over  settled  areas.  But  you  can  follow  the  de- 
bate on  this  in  the  cvirrent  newspapers  and 
news  magazines,  because  it  is  now  a  hot  sub- 
ject and  promises  to  remain  one.  Not  so  hot 
are  the  lesser  noises  made  by: 

Thoughtless  people — You  can  make  your 
own  catalog  of  these.  There  are  the  people 
who  simply  tune  their  home  stereo  up  too 
high:  social  clubs  that  hold  outdoor  dances 
on  their  premises  with  bands  or  loudspeak- 
ers that  can  be  heard  a  mile  away:  too-noisy 
parties  or  entertainment  places:  characters 
who  carry  transistor  radios  tuned  loudly  to 
their  pet  programs  in  public  places,  and 
people  who  chain  up  or  pen  their  dogs  in 
residential  areas  while  they  go  to  work,  and 
never  hear  them  howl  all  dav. 

America's  law  Is  lax  in  all  these  things 
compared  to  Europe's.  There,  many  of  these 
offenses  are  not  only  actionable  as  nui- 
sances— as  they  may  be  on  complaint  here— 
but  are  specifically  outlawed.  England  has  a 
national  noise  reduction  code,  and  mobile 
government  sound  laboratories  that  go  from 
city  to  city,  consulting  and  helping  out  with 
noise  problems.  Britain  even  makes  "noise 
grants"  to  aid  people  in  soundproofing  their 
homes.  Tliroughout  Europe,  transistor  radios 
have  been  banned  in  many  public  places  and 
horn  blowing  Is  almost  passe. 

In  this  country,  Memphis  won  16  national 
noise  abatement  awards  in  a  row  by  setting 
fair  standards  and  enforcing  them  firmly, 
without  t>elng  disagreeable  about  it.  Sound 
checks  and  anti-noise  enforcement  were 
made  a  regular  part  of  police  routine.  All 
vehicle  mufflers  were  mandatorially  In- 
spected several  times  a  year.  Teams  of  police 
were  armed  with  portable  decibel  meters 
made  by  General  Radio,  whose  engineers  also 
counseled  the  police  on  what's  reasonable 
and  what's  unreasonable  noise. 

The  January  1963,  "Fleet  Owner,"  a  truck- 


ing magazine,  reported  quite  favorably  on 
the  enforcement  of  trucking  noise  limits  In 
Memphis.  Judges  and  police  counseled  with 
truckers  to  arrive  at  what  would  be  fair  and 
what  would  be  unreasonable  noise  restric- 
tions on  trucks.  Instead  of  being  ticket-hap- 
py, police  most  often  gave  drivers  in  viola- 
tion warnings  first,  and  offending  fleets  re- 
ceived letters  from  Memphis  police  asking 
better  cooperation.  If  a  driver  denied  that 
his  truck  was  too  noisy,  police  would  lake 
him  to  a  quiet  street  to  let  him  hear  his 
vehicle  from  the  curb  and  read  the  decibel 
meter  himself.  For  the  worst  offenders,  and 
for  repeaters,  fines  have  ranged  from  $11  to 
$50.  Basis  of  a  violation  is  the  policeman's 
charge.  The  meter  simply  backs  him  up. 

Memphis  chose  wisely  in  relying  chiefly  on 
cooperation,  while  holding  a  get-tough  policy 
in  reserve.  Police  have  too  much  to  do  to  hold 
down  noise  by  brute  force,  and  the  Memphis 
approach  speaks  for  itself  in  its  results. 

Quite  a  few  of  tlie  militant  citizens  com- 
mittees that  are  agitating  for  better  noise 
control  in  the  United  States  are  a  step  above 
agitators  for  many  other  causes.  Instead  of 
frothing  at  the  mouth  and  going  paranoid,  a 
number  of  them  have  recognized  that  we 
aren't  going  to  go  back  to  hay  wagons  and 
rubber-tired  buggies.  These  citizens  commit- 
tees liave  leveled  their  attack  on  needless 
noise  and  have  studied  the  subject — which 
isn't  a  simple  one 

The  New  York  State  Thruway  Noise  Abate- 
mant  Committee,  representing  citizens  in 
eight  Westchester  communities,  enjoys  a  fine 
reputation  with  legislators  and  many  com- 
mercial noisemakers  because  it  has  done  its 
homework  and  doesn't  demand  the  impos- 
sible. It  took  on  the  services  of  a  top  acous- 
tic consultant.  Stannard  M.  Potter.  Though 
its  attack  is  chiefly  on  truck  noise,  "Fleet 
Owner  "  commented  that  this  committee  is 
"roundly  praised  by  trucking  association  offi- 
cials for  Its  cool,  constructive  approach." 

Such  groups  emphasize  that  our  fast-mov- 
ing society  makes  more  unai'oidable  noise  all 
the  time  We  will  live  with  that  because  we 
don't  want  to  give  up  the  good  things  our 
noisemakers  provide.  We  like  highway  speed. 
we  like  the  things  the  trucks  bring  to  our 
store  shelves,  we  like  to  fiy  cross-country  in 
a  few  hotirs.  we  like  the  buildings  that  the 
riveters  put  together  and  we  like  the  jack- 
hammers  to  tear  up  the  rough  pavement  to 
make  way  for  the  smooth.  Soon  we  will  like 
new  things  that  new  noisemakers  will  give  us. 
So  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  clamp 
down  on  all  the  racket  that  is  unnecessary, 
of  which  our  great  country  seems  to  have  the 
most  ample  supply  in  the  world. 

The  Conservation  Foundation  devoted 
a  whole  issue  of  their  newsletter, 
December  29.  1967,  to  the  noise 
problem: 

Noise — Srn-L  Another  ENvraoNMENXAL  Pol- 
lutant; Will  All  Remaining  Havens  or 
Silence  Disappear? 

Now  add  "noise  pollution  "  to  the  g^rowing 
list  of  threats  to  our  environment.  Not  that 
it's  a  new  threat.  Some  60  years  ago.  Dr. 
Robert  Koch,  renowned  bacteriologist  and 
Nobel  Laureate,  warned:  "The  day  will  come 
when  man  will  have  to  fight  merciless  noise 
as  the  worst  enemy  of  his  health,"  Almost  30 
years  ago,  the  American  Medical  Association 
put  us  on  notice  that  "the  multiple  and 
insidious  ill  effects  of  noise  constitute  an 
inadequately  recognized,  baneful  Influence 
on  lives  of  millions  of  persons  throughout 
the  country." ' 

But  man,  in  his  infinite  capacity  to  defile 
his  environment,  hasn't  heard  the  message. 
Maybe  he  can't,  what  with  all  the  noise. 

Result:  Noise  "is  one  of  the  chief  draw- 
backs  to   the   enjoyment   of   modern  urban 
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living,"  according  to  Dr.  Vern  O,  Knudsen, 
physicist  and  former  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles.' 

Even  If  the  decibel  din  should  be  held  to 
its  present  level — which  It  will  not — the 
totel  mix  of  environmental  pollutants  ought 
to  Jolt  us  into  action.  For  as  a  task  force 
reported  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  last  summer: 

•'An  Individually  acceptable  amount  of 
water  pollution,  added  to  a  tolerable  amount 
of  air  pollution,  added  to  a  bearable  amount 
of  noise  and  congestion  can  produce  a  totally 
unacceptable  health  environment." » 

About  the  same  time.  Dr.  Leo  L.  Beranek, 
a  leading  acoustics  expert,  sounded  this 
cheerful  note:  "In  all  probability  the  noise 
level  win  grow  not  only  in  urban  centers,  but 
with  increasing  population  and  the  prolif- 
eration of  machines,  noise  will  invade  the 
few  remaining  havens  of  silence  in  the  world. 
A  century  from  now,  when  a  man  wants  to 
escape  to  a  quiet  spot,  there  may  be  no  place 
left  to  go,"  ' 

The  hope,  of  course,  is  that  voices  of  sanity 
will  break  through  the  noise. 

Concern  about  noise  spurted  when  large 
numbers  of  aircraft,  piston  and  Jet,  started 
to  fly  low  over  communities  in  takeoffs  and 
landings.  It  was  further  sparked  by  the 
feared  effects  of  sonic  tx)om  from  the  pro- 
posed commercial  supersonic  transport 
<SST). 

But  the  sources  of  today's  barrage  of  noise 
are  varied  and  seemingly  limitless:  Traffic 
(particularly  heavy  trucks,  scooters,  motor- 
cycles and  sports  cars,  as  well  as  horns  of  all 
vehicles);  private  planes  and  helicopters  in 
addition  to  commercial  and  military  aircraft; 
motor  boats;  sirens  from  fire  engines,  police 
cars  and  ambulances:  garbage  trucks  and 
garbage  pails;  power  lawn  mowers,  snow 
shovelers  and  leaf  rakers:  outside  air  condi- 
tioners; construction  equipment  such  as 
Jackhammers,  air  compressors,  riveters  and 
pile  drivers;  gunfire;  household  appliances 
such  as  dishwashers,  blenders,  garbage  dis- 
posals, vacutim  cleaners,  radio  and  TV  sets 
(Including  those  commercials  which  .are 
louder  than  the  programs);  and  a  wide 
assortment  of  others  such  as  public  address 
systems,  two-way  radios,  telephones  and 
transistor  radios. 

Add  them  up  and  noise  is  clearly  another 
waste  product  of  our  technological  profi- 
ciency. How  to  cope  with  it?  First,  some 
definitions. 

decibels  to  the  umpteenth  power 
Most  experts  define  noise  simply  as  "un- 
wanted sound."  The  lowest  sound  that  can 
be  detected  by  a  keen  human  ear  under  very 
quiet  conditions  is  called  a  decibel  (db).  The 
decibel  scale  is  logarithmic — loudness,  the 
actual  sound  pressure  on  the  ear,  increases 
10  times  with  each  10-decibel  increase.  Thus 
a  level  of  100  decibels  is  really  10  to  the  10th 
power — or  10.000.<X)0.000 — times  as  intense 
for  the  eardrum  as  1  decibel.  And  when  the 
level  goes  up  from  a  normal  conversational 
50  db  to  100  db  (a  loud  outboard  motor) ,  the 
ear  suffers  not  just  a  doubling  of  pressure  but 
a  100,000-fold  increase. 

A  variety  of  noises,  relatively  low  in  level 
and  more  or  less  steady,  makes  up  what  is 
called  "ambient  noise."  This  is  an  encom- 
passing din  or  blanket  of  sound  which  par- 
tially masks  loud  noises  in  its  midst,  dimin- 
ishing their  startling  effect. 

The  effects  of  noise  fall  into  four  general 
categories:  Annoyance,  disruption  of  activity, 
loss  of  hearing,  and  physical  or  mental 
deterioration. 

/(  is  obvious  that  noise  annoys.  Some 
sounds   greatly  disturb   everyone,   but   indi- 


vidual reactions  to  most  noise  are  highly 
subjective.  They  depend  not  only  on  the  per- 
son, but  the  circumstances.  Naturally,  loud 
noises  are  usually  more  annoying  (or  damag- 
ing). However,  if  one  is  watching  a  building 
under  construction,  one  could  be  expected 
to  take  in  stride  the  battering  noise  of  a 
jackhammer,  whereas  a  man  reading  in 
absolute  silence  might  well  find  the  drip-drip 
of  a  distant  faucet  intolerable. 

High-pitched  sounds  are  generally  more 
annoying  and,  with  some  exceptions,  so  are 
intermittent  noises.  (If  a  sound  is  loud 
enough  to  damage  hearing,  however,  the 
damage  will  be  far  less  if  it  is  intermittent.) 
"The  tolerance  threshold  of  each  human 
being  to  noise  is  a  subjective  and  individual 
matter,  "  says  Dr.  Howard  M.  Bogard,  chief 
psychologist  at  Queens  Hospital  Center  in 
New  York.  "What  only  mildly  annoys  many 
well-adjusted  people  can  acutely  threaten  the 
emotional  stability  of  those  who  are  making 
borderline  psychological  adjustments  and 
barely  holding  onto  reality."  ■■ 

Noise  can  disrupt  activities  by  interfering 
with  speech  communication.  A  noise  may 
blot  out  all  conversation  lor  its  duration. 
Measurements  have  shown  how  many  words 
in  a  normal  conversation  are  masked  by  an 
airplane  takeoff.  School  classes  and  outdoor 
concerts  are  among  the  many  other  activities 
besides  work  which  can  be  affected  Inter- 
ference with  communication  is  linked  .o  loss 
of  efficiency  and  reduced  output  among  work- 
ers, and  even  to  increased  accident  rates. 
Studies  at  Colgate  University  have  indicated 
that  the  average  worker  spends  one-fifth  of 
his  energy  in  fighting  noise. 

Actual  loss  of  hearing,  either  temporary  or 
permanent,  is  something  else  again.  There  is 
no  dispute  that  it  occurs  and  that  it  is  wide- 
spread. It  is  normally  associated  with  indus- 
trial workers  who  are  exposed  to  loud  ma- 
chines for  many  years.  This  loss  is  far  greater 
than  the  normal  result  of  aging.  I.«ng  daily 
doses  of  90  decibels  or  more  produce  loss  of 
hearing,  it  is  generally  agreed,  with  louder 
noises  causing  more  damage  faster.  Dr.  Aram 
Glorlg  of  the  Callier  Hearing  and  Speech 
Center  in  Dallas,  says  a  rough  way  of  telling 
whether  a  noise  is  dangerous  is  if  it  "washes 
out  voices  and  you  have  to  shout  about  a 
foot  away  from  someone's  ear  to  make  him 
hear  you.  If  so,  and  you  work  in  it  all  day 
long  for  a  period  of  years,  it  can  produce  a 
hearing  loss."  • 

But  the  problem  is  not  Just  industrial 
noise.  "What  has  passed  unnoticed  Is  that 
many  noise  levels  encountered  in  the  com- 
munity exceed  standards  found  in  industry," 
says  Dr.  John  D.  Dougherty,  Harvard  School 
of  Public  Health,  and  Dr.  Oliver  I.  Welsh,  of 
the  "Veterans  Administration  Outpatient 
Clinic  in  Boston,' 

On  the  effects  of  noise  on  physical  and 
mental  health  (other  than  deafness  and  the 
aggravation  of  neurotic  symptoms),  the  ex- 
perts are  in  sharp  disagreement  There  is  a 
conservative  view  that  no  hard  evidence  has 
been  produced  to  condemn  noise  for  various 
Ills: 

Says  Dr.  Beranek:  "Sensational  stories  of 
the  effects  of  loud  noises  on  the  well-being 
of  man  are  often  printed  in  the  popular 
press.  The  noises  of  daily  life  have  been 
blamed  for  increases  in  the  divorce  rate,  social 
confiict.  indigestion,  Inability  to  perform 
task.s  with  the  limbs,  or  eyes,  nervous  break- 
downs, high  blood  pressure,  heart  failure,  and 
even  Insanity.  Most  of  these  allegations  are 
the  products  of  \-lvid  imaginations.  Of  course, 
one  cannot  rule  out  the  possibility  that  a 
few  people  are  particularly  sensitive  to  noise. 
But  controlled  social  observations  have  in- 
dicated that  the  most  important  biological 


effects  of  loud  noises  are:  hearing  Impair- 
ment, Interference  with  speech  communica- 
tion; interference  by  distraction  with  mental 
or  skill  work;  Interference  with  sleep;  and  a 
feeling  of  general  annoyance."  ' 

But  other  experts  strongly  suggest  that  not 
enough  is  known  about  noise,  and  that  its 
dangers  to  general  health  may  be  seriously 
underestimated . 

Dr.  John  Anthony  Parr  of  Great  Britain, 
describing  the  reaction  to  a  sudden  loud 
noise:  "Our  muscles  tense  and  we  Jerk,  our 
abdominal  blood  vessels  contract  to  drive 
extra  blood  to  our  muscles  and  this  produces 
the  feeling  of  the  stomach  turning  over,  and 
in  an  instant  the  liver  releases  stores  of 
glucose  to  provide  fuel  lor  the  muscles  which 
may  have  to  fight  or  run  Tliis  internal  up- 
heaval if  repeated  again  and  again  is  ex- 
hausting physically  and  mentally,  and  ulti- 
mately can  cause  a  nervous  breakdown  and 
then  it  is  but  a  step  to  contracting  one  of 
the  stress  diseases."  » 

Dr.  Samuel  Rosen,  a  New  York  ear  surgeon, 
is  another  firm  believer  that  noise  is  a  health 
hazard:  One  day,  I  believe,  we  will  recog- 
nize a  chronic  noise  syndrome.  At  an  unex- 
pected or  unwanted  noise  the  pupils  dilate, 
skin  pales,  mucous  membranes  dry;  there 
are  intestinal  spasms  and  the  adrenals  ex- 
plode secretions.  The  biological  organism,  in 
a  word,  is  disturbed."  " 

Similar  conclusions  could  be  cited  almost 
indefinitely.  Tliey  apparently  do  not  consti- 
tute proof — certainly  not  absolute  proof.  Dr. 
Rosen  compares  the  evidence  to  aspirins  and 
headaches.  "An  aspirin  tablet  cures  a  head- 
ache. We  don't  know  why.  All  we  know  Is  it 
does.  If  you  delay  until  you  get  all  the  facu. 
you  would  never  make  a  judgment." 

WHAT    can    be    done? 

In  the  last  few  years,  despite  a  great  deal 
of  noise  about  noise,  concrete  results  have 
been  minor  and  scattered. 

At  the  federal  level,  virtually  the  only 
voice  to  be  consistently  heard  against  noise 
in  general  Is  that  of  Rep,  Theodore  R.  Kup- 
ferman  of  New  York.  He  has  introduced 
legislation,  which  so  far  has  not  emerged 
from  a  House  Commerce  subcommittee, 
which  would: 

Provide  federal  funds  to  help  state  and 
local  governments  set  up  their  own  noise 
control  programs,  as  well  ;is  wage  campaigns 
to  foster  an  awareness  of  the  benefits  of  a 
quieter  environment. 

Empower  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to 
set  noise  abatement  standards  and  to  reim- 
burse airlines  and  airports  for  up  to  30'-  of 
the  cost  of  modifying  equipment  or  airports. 
to  comply  with  them,  and  states  and  munic- 
ipalities up  to  90".  of  the  cost  of  acquir- 
ing land  around  airports  to  reduce  the  ef- 
fects of  noise 

Also  pending  are  a  host  of  bills  which 
would  give  the  FAA  greater  authority  to  con- 
trol aircralt  noise — principally  by  permitting 
it  to  set  standards  and  then  refuse  to  certify, 
or  revoke  certification,  of  any  plane  which 
did  not  meet  them. 

Currently  the  FAA  can  only  prescribe  run- 
way use.  takeoff  and  approach  patterns  and 
otlier  fiying  techniques,  under  its  mandate 
to  insure  safety  of  aircraft.  A  few  airports 
set  allowable  noise  standards.  For  example, 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  requires  that 
planes,  while  taking  off  from  Kennedy  Inter- 
national Airport,  not  exceed  112  decibels  on 
the  ground.  They  don"t  always  succeed  and. 
in  any  case,  some  of  the  neighboring  com- 
munities consider  that  level  too  high  for 
comfort.  The  town  of  Hemp.stead.  Long  Island, 
is  planning  to  continue  a  long  legal  fight  in 
.support  of  its  own  ordinance,  passed  Novem- 
ber 19.  1963.  which  sets  more  stringent  limits 
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for  overflights  However,  last  June  30.  a  fed- 
eral judge  ruled  for  the  PAA  and  said  the 
Hempstead  ordinance  couldn't  he  enforced 
because  It  would  restrict  airport  use  and 
infringe  on  federal  control  of  airline  com- 
merce. The  Judge  recognized  the  discom- 
forts and  distractions  of  the  noise,  but  de- 
cided that  the  disadvantages  to  the  residents 
were  outweighed  by  the  "total  social  in- 
terest" in  having  Kennedy  continue  to 
operate," 

As  far  as  general  community  noise  and 
nuisance  is  concerned,  there  is  no  scarcity 
of  either  police  power  or  municipal  ordinances 
to  control  noise  By  and  large,  however,  these 
ordinances  are  weakly  phrased,  cover  only  a 
limited  range  of  problems  i  most  commonly 
auto  horns,  truck  noise  and  the  like),  and 
are  lightly  enforced  if  at  all  California's  new 
law  limits  truck  and  motorcycle  noise  to 
92  db  at  a  distance  of  50  feet,  higher  than 
recommended  by  a  consulting  tirm.  New 
York  has  an  88  db  limit  for  all  vehicles. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  exception  is 
Memphis,  considered  the  quietest  city  in  the 
country  taecnu'ie  of  a  noise  abatement  pro- 
gram star»«J  m  1940  and  vigorously  enforced 
by  the  poUo»,  who  even  hand  out  summonses 
for  loud  radio  and  TV 

Many  ordinances  limit  the  conditions  and 
hours  of  construction  work,  as  well  as  the 
creation  of  other  noises:  few  establish  maxi- 
mum permissible  decibel  levels.  A  few  places 
set  noise  le-els  for  outdoor  machines.  The 
levels  vary  with  time  of  day.  zoning  area,  and 
character  and  duration  of  noise.  These  regula- 
tions are  similar  "-o  modern  zoning  ordinances 
which  limit  the  loudness  of  noise  at  a  prop- 
erty line,  or  at  the  nearest  r?sldence 

But  enforcement  of  such  laws  is  difficult 
because  some  vagueness  is  unavoidable,  be- 
cause measurement  is  difficult,  and  because 
It  may  be  necessary  to  weigh  conflicting 
social  values  against  each  other. 

The  U  3.  IS  generally  far  behind  many 
other  countries  in  noise  control.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Swiss  Federal  Anti-Noise  Commis- 
sion has  established  maximum  day  and 
night-tims  decibel  levels  for  various  types 
of  areas,  and  they  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Swiss  courts.  Similarly,  in  building  construc- 
tion there  is  apparently  not  a  single  code  or 
ordinance  m  the  United  States  which  re- 
qiures  any  protection  against  noise — either 
from  the  outside  or  from  neighbors  through 
the  walls  and  floors.  'Vet  Canada  and  a  num- 
ber of  European  countries  have  such  control. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  has 
issued  model  building  techniques  and  noise 
level  restrictions,  but  they  are  only  sug- 
geste-i  guidelines,  not  required  by  law.  Eco- 
nomic considerations  remain  paramount  A 
New  York  apartment  house  builder  has  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  differential  for  adequate 
sound  proofing  compared  to  none  at  all  is 
about  5 ". .  For  individual  homes,  costs  usu- 
ally f;-.ll  between  3500  and  5800. 

WHAT    SCIENCE    CENEHATES,    SCIENCE    CAN 
SUPPRESS 

One  hopeful  .ispeci  of  noise  control  Is  that 
technology  is  rarely  a  stumbling  block.  Dr. 
Beranek  said  it  well: 

■Except  for  the  sonic  boom  from  planes 
and  missiles  traveling  faster  th.in  sound, 
there  6  no  noise  scientific  ingenuity  can  gen- 
erate that  5Clentihc  ingenuity  can't  sup- 
press—if \ou  give  us  money  enough,  room 
enough,  weight  tolerance  enough  ...  It  can 
be  done  if  society  is  willing  to  pay  the 
price.  "  ' 

This  IS  not  to  .^ay  that  many  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  are  not  a. ready  b?ing  spent 
on  research  nnd  production  to  reduce  noise. 
Aircraft  engine  and  plane  manufacturers 
have  put  a  great  deal  of  effort  Into  noise  re- 
dui.  t-n     the  Whisperjet  is  a  small  example) 


American  Airlines  et  al..  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  et  al.  v.  Hempstead.  D.C.E.D„  N  Y 
63  Civ,  1280.  64  Civ.  45.  1967,  etc. 

'  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Feb.   6,   1960. 


as  have  makers  of  cars,  trucks,  and  certain 
appliances.  Huge  sums  are  spent  each  year  on 
acoustical  material  to  smother  sounds  in 
residential,  commercial  and  Industrial  build- 
ings B.  F.  Goodrich  estimates  that  the  total 
market  for  acoustical  products  will  reach 
«875  million  by  1970 

It  is  possible  to  minimize  noise  on  con- 
struction sites.  Several  countries  in  Europe 
have  developed  and  are  using  quiet  Jack- 
hammers,  pile  drivers,  and  air  compressors. 
They  also  use  small  sheds  or  tents  to  muffle 
the  noise  of  equipment  in  operation  Illus- 
trating the  possibilities  was  the  construction 
of  a  52-story  office  building  in  New  York  City 
in  which  blasting  was  muffled  with  special 
steel  wire  mesh  blankets.  Joints  were  welded 
rather  than  riveted,  and  demolition  was  done 
during  hours  when  few  people  were  in  the 
area. 

And  on  December  18  in  New  York.  Citizens 
for  a  Quieter  City  demonstrated  a  sound- 
proofed air  compressor  which  was  developed 
In  Britain  and  has  been  used  there  for  five 
years.  Measurements  showed  it  reduced  the 
noise  level  from  86  to  79  decibels.  The  com- 
pressor is  enclosed  in  a  plastic  housing  lined 
with  foam  plastic.  A  jackhammer  was  al-so 
demonstrated,  with  a  decibel  level  of  about 
85  comp.^red  to  the  usual  96.  Some  European 
countries  also  boast  rubberized  garbage 
trucks,  and  now  New  York  City  is  scheduled 
to  get  800  of  them — at  a  cost  of  a  little  more 
than  $100  extra  apiece. 

LEANING    ON    THE    LAW 

There  is  a  firm  b.isls  in  the  common  law 
for  various  leg.il  remedies  against  noise  in 
general,  since  it  easily  classifies  as  a  nuis- 
ance if  it  is  unreasonable  and  disturbs  the 
community.  Indeed,  citizens  have  often  used 
court  suits  successfully  to  get  rid  of  disturb- 
ing noises.  One  example  occurred  earlier  this 
year  when  a  court  decided  that  a  plant  in 
Pennsylvania  could  only  operate  its  air  condi- 
tioning system  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  and 
could  not  Install  another  unit.'-  The  "company 
had  been  sued  by  a  77-year-old  woman  and 
her  disabled  veteran  .son.  The  court  referred 
to  an  earlier  case  which  ruled  that  noise  Im- 
paring  the  reasonable  enjoyment  of  a  habita- 
tion is  a  nuisance. 

Sometimes  a  nuisance  is  difficult  to  estab- 
lish legally,  however,  because  of  the  subjec- 
tive reaction  Involved.  And  Individual  suits 
don't  solve  the  overall  problem. 

Suits  involving  aircraft  noise  are  legion, 
however.  (Some  175  lawsuits  involving  air- 
port noise  are  pending  in  the  nation's 
courts.)  In  general  there  appears  to  be  a 
slight  trend  toward  more  lenience  by  the 
courts.  But  a  stringent  view  usually  adhered 
to  by  the  federal  courts  Is  that  planes  must 
fly  directly  over  the  landowner's  property, 
rendering  it  "uninhabitable,"  or  at  least  in- 
terfering substantially  with  the  enjoyment 
or  use  of  the  property.  Evidence  of  loss  of 
property  value  can  result  in  compensation. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  state 
court  decisions  which  do  not  require  a  di- 
rect overflight,  thtis  opening  up  claims  for 
'"lateral  noise  impact. ""  In  fact,  an  Oregon 
court  in  1962  held  that  a  plauuiff  can  keep 
his  property  and  still  collect  damages  with- 
out a  complete  "tiking"  in  the  eminent  do- 
main sense — and  can  do  so  under  the  rules 
against  nuisances.  An  Oregon  court  in  1966 
rejected  the  need  to  balance  the  social  in- 
terests of  operatlm  the  planes  against  the 
Interest  of  the  plaintiff. 

Zoning  and  laad  use  planning  hive  been 
used  in  some  Ins  unices,  but  there  ar?  serious 
drawbaclcs  5U?h  as  costs  and  the  difficulty 
of  getting  a  foot  in  the  door  early  cncugh. 
An  unusual  example  wliere  it  was  possible  to 
start  almtist  from  scratch  was  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport  outside  W^-,shington.  D.C.  It 
is  far  enough  from  the  city  so  most  of  the 


area  was  rural  farmland,  not  expensive  and 
displacing  a  minimum  number  of  residents. 
Wide  strips  stretching  a  mile  and  a  half 
beyond  each  of  the  three  rimways  is  clear. 
A  large  perimeter  of  trees — 1  5  million  seed- 
lings planted  in  a  pilot  project  in  conjunc- 
tl'-n  with  the  Northern  'Virginia  Conserva- 
tion Department — is  designed  to  screen  noise 
from  the  neighborhood  In  spite  of  the  cost, 
however,  ruccess  has  not  been  complete. 

A  World  Health  Organization  .=tudv  sug- 
gests that  It  is  outdated  to  simplv  divide  a 
city  into  light  and  heavy  industrial  or  com- 
mercial areas  and  assign  industries  to  them. 
Instead,  performance  standard.^  should  be 
u.sed.  City  planning  and  zoning  should  take 
noise  levels  into  consideration  in  advance, 
it  says.  "The  results  of  past  lack  of  fore- 
thought are  aggravated  hv  situations  still 
developing  that  will  certainly  create  noise 
problems  in  years  to  come  in  some  cities 
today,  commercial  actlvitv  is  nasslng  from 
the  center  to  the  suburbs,  which  must  not 
be  allowed  to  become  the  noisy  slums  of 
tomorrow.  Whenever  possible.  :i  noise 
survey  should  precede  any  town-planning 
scheme."  ''' 

WHAT    NEXT? 

Where  lies  the  answer  to  the  growing  noise 
problem'' 

Dr.  Beranek  says  that  It  would  probably 
be  impossible  to  reverse  the  trend  toward 
more  and  louder  noise,  even  If  we  tried.  "So 
we  mu.=it  view  the  problem  not  as  one  of 
eliminating  nol.se.  but  rather  of  controlling 
it  Science  alone  is  not  the  answer.  Our  most 
troublesome  noise  nroblems  carrv  price  t.Tgs: 
economic  considerations  must  be  weighed 
against  people's  desire  for  culture  and  'the 
good  life.'  As  in  any  democratic  process  the 
balance  Is  struck  in  the  political  arena."* 

In  the  absence  of  clear-cut  economic  In- 
centives, it  Is  not  likely  that  significant 
abatement  or  control  of  noise  will  be  under- 
taken by  the  makers  of  machines,  the  btiild- 
ers  and  the  producers  of  nol.se.  That  appears 
to  leave  the  solution  of  the  problem  In  the 
hands  of: 

Pnreslghted  government  officials,  who  could 
Instigate  meaningful  controls  and  follow  up 
with  meaningful  enforcement 

The  public,  whose  active  indignation  may 
be  required  to  force  those  official  to  take  the 
necessary  steps.  That  Indignation  has  already 
manifested  itself  in  such  organizations  as 
Citizens  for  a  Quieter  City,  Inc.  of  New  York, 
and  the  Citizens  League  Against  the  Sonic 
Boom. 

.^s  the  New  York  Times  editorialized  re- 
cently, the  first  step  is  for  .Americans  "to 
realize  thit  roise  is  not  just  an  unpleasant 
annoyance,  to  be  endured  as  p.irt  of  the  price 
of  progress." 

"The  problem  Is  our  attitude."  Robert  Alex 
Baron,  the  crusading  executive  vice  president 
of  Citizens  for  a  Quieter  Citv,  ♦old  CF  re- 
cenMy.  "The  attitude  of  the  public,  public 
officials  and  indu.nrv — imtll  that  attitude 
changes,  nothing  effective  is  solrtg  to  hap- 
pen. Tliere  is  no  area  in  American  society 
tV:at  fully  n-.dcrEtands  the  .significance  of 
the  noise  pollution  problem.  What  I  want  to 
see  is  the  emergence  of  a  debate.  I  want  It 
to  come  out  ir.*o  the  open.  Tlie  questions 
:irr  ar  fiscinating  and  we  shouldn't  be  giv- 
ing them  pat  answer?." 

With  .such  a  debate,  the  public  could  decide 
v>'h^>ther  it  wants  to  stuff  cotton  In  its  ears, 
or  make  enough  noise  of  its  own  to  force  the 
changes  it  wants. 

The  Somc  Boom — Each  "fHUNDEP.CLAP's 

Short  but  the  Debate's  Long  and  BrrrER 

Few  if  any  noises  have  aroused  more  public 

animosity  or  more  hand-wringing  than  the 

"sonic  boom."  It  has  caused  a  bitter  lobby- 
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-  DlCarlo  v.  Carmen  Dress  Co.,  Common 
Pleas  Court  of  Luzerne  County,  Pa..  July  6, 
1967. 


'^  "Noise:  An  Occupational  Hazard  and 
Public  Nuisance."  by  Alan  Bell.  World 
Health  Organization.  Public  Health  Paper 
No.  30. 


Ing  war  between  segments  of  the  public  and 
the  aviation  establishment  This  war  threat- 
ens to  continue  unabated  for  a  decade,  per- 
haps much  longer,  and  to  be  fought  in  Con- 
gress and  the  courts. 

Briefly,  a  sonic  boom  is  caused  by  a  plane 
traveling  faster  than  the  speed  of  sound 
(roughly  700  mph.  depending  on  altitude). 
There  Is  a  common  misconception  that  a 
plane  causes  only  one  boom,  at  the  moment 
it  accelerates  through  the  "sound  barrier." 
In  fact,  however,  the  plane  drags  a  con- 
tinuous shock  wave  path  along  its  whole 
route,  fubjecting  everyone  beneath  it  (and 
from  20  to  30  miles  on  each  side)  to  the  sud- 
dent  change  of  pressure.  Each  person  hears 
this  change  as  a  single  explosion.  It  has  been 
compared  to  a  sharp  thunderclap  or  cannon 
shot,  with  a  duration  of  about  a  third  of 
a  second  of  less. 

So  far.  only  military  planes  have  flown 
supersonicallv!  so  that  booms  have  been  lim- 
ited in  number  and  controlled  in  location  and 
severity.  Thus  the  antlboom  lorces  have 
focused  their  opposition  on  the  proposed 
commercial  .supersonic  transport  (SST).  De- 
velopment of  this  plane  has  been  approved 
bv  the  Administration  and  Congress.  In  fact, 
the  government  intends  to  subsidize  90 To 
of  development  costs.  This  is  expected  to  run 
about  f.1.2  billion  and  may  end  up  far  above 
that. 

Controversv  over  the  SST  has  centered  on 
its  cost  to  the  taxpayer  i  other  programs  being 
preferred  for  the  money),  its  limited  advan- 
tages—it would  "benefit  u  -mall  minority  of 
affluent  travelers  anxious  to  gain  status  and 
save  time  on  transoceanic  trips."  said  the 
New  York  Times  recently— and  the  alleged  ill 
efifects  of  its  booms  on  humans,  anlmal.s  and 
buildings. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  the 
plane  will  keep  the  US  in  the  forefront  of 
progress,  will  create  jobs,  and  will  help  the 
countrv's  balance  of  payments 

"In  our  opinion  the  sonic  boom  alone  is 
sufficient  ground  for  halting  the  SST  pro- 
gram." sav  the  Citizens  League  Against  the 
Sonic  Boom.  The  League,  headed  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam A,  Shurcllff.  a  physicist,  has  been  spear- 
heading an  intensive  campaign  against  the 
SST  from  Its  Cambridge.  Mass..  headquarters. 
Although  military  planes  have  been  used 
for  a  number  of  tests  designed  to  predict  the 
boom  effects  of  the  SST.  those  effects  are  still 
shrouded  in  doubt  "We  still  have  not  made 
any  Judgment  as  to  whether  people  will  ac- 
cept the  boom  or  not."  says  MaJ.  Gen.  Jewell 
C,  Maxwell,  head  of  the  SST  program. 

There  Is  voluminous  data  pro  and  con.  but 
the  experts  can  still  merely  estimate  how 
great  a  shock  the  SST  will  produce  under 
certain  conditions,  and  they  can  only  guess 
what  the  general  public  reaction  will  be. 
Gen.  Maxwell  staunchly  maintains  that  all 
available  evidence  reveals  no  physiological 
damage  to  people  and  "negligible"  property 
damage  such  as  broken  windows,  cracked 
plaster,  damaged  bric-a-brac  and  the  like. 

(The  Air  Force,  from  1956  through  iiscal 
1967,  received  35.429  damage  claims  from 
almost  S20  million  Involving  sonic  booms  on 
routine  miliUry  flights  or  test  operations;  it 
has  approved  in  whole  or  In  part  12.615  claims 
for  a  total  of  Si. 325.972,  some  of  which  have 
been  appealed,  causing  them  to  be  counted 
twice  In  the  totals.  But  government  spokes- 
men play  down  the  figures  in  many  ways, 
blaming  some  awards  on  overzealous  Juries 
and  others  on  their  own  desire  to  settle 
claims  rather  than  fighting  each  one  In 
court.) 

Government  officials  and  the  press  have  re- 
cently stated  or  implied  that  the  SST  would 
be  restricted  to  oceanic  flights  or  very  limited 
overland  routes  because  of  Intolerable  effects 
of  the  boom.  Gen.  Maxwell  says,  "We've  made 
all  our  program  and  design  decisions  on  the 
assumption  it  may  be  true."  But  he  also  says 
that  no  decision  has  been  made  that  the  SST 
will  be  kept  off  overland  routes. 


He  says  he  does  not  believe  the  FAA  cur- 
rently lias  legal  grounds  to  Impose  such  a 
restriction,  limited  as  it  is  to  protecting  lives 
and  property  on  the  ground  This,  In  Gen. 
Maxwell's  view,  covers  physical  damage  only, 
and  not  annoyance.  Pending  legislation,  how- 
ever, would  authorize  the  FAA  to  refuse  cer- 
tification to  planes  that  didn't  meet  noise 
and  sonic  boom  limitations. 

SST  opponents  claim  the  craft  won't  be 
economical  if  confined  to  the  oceans.  Sen. 
William  Proxlmlre  of  Wisconsin  predicts: 
"The  SST  will  start  by  flying  the  ocean 
routes.  Soon  the  economic  pressures  of  fly- 
ing these  high-cost  planes  on  limited  routes 
win  force  admlslson  of  the  planes  to  a  few 
scattered  land  routes.  And  ultimately  they 
will  be  living  everywhere," 

A  st.indard  Research  Institute  report  on 
tests  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  concluded 
that  peak  booms  of  1  69  pounds  pressure  per 
square  foot  (Gen.  Maxwell's  estimate  for  a 
cruising  SST)  are  unacceptable  to  from  27<;o 
to  40  of  the  residents — depending  on 
whether  they  were  indoors  or  outdoors,  or 
had  been  previously  exposed  to  booms.  At 
Edwards.  14',  said  the  environment  was  un- 
acceptable even  before  the  tests,  when  booms 
averaged   1.2   pounds. 

The  Citizens  League  has  criticized  many 
of  the  tests  as  biased— because  they  have 
been  held  only  during  daytime,  have  con- 
centrated on  communities  that  arc  used  to 
aircraft  noise  or  identify  with  the  military 
or  aviation  industry  and  have  included 
warnings  In  advance. 

Some  government  officials  concede  that 
not  very  much  Is  yet  known  about  the  ef- 
fects of  boom  on  farm  animals  and  wildlife 
(the  Agriculture  Department  is  being  asked 
to  make  further  studies).  There  is  also  in- 
sufficient knowledge  about  the  effects  of 
weather  variations  on  the  intensity  of  the 
boom  (and  this  is  being  studied  by  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Administra- 
tion) . 

Gen.  Maxwell  says  the  probability  Is  that 
1';  of  the  booms  will  have  twice  the  In- 
tensity of  the  others.  "Nobody  knows  what 
causes  these  "spikes'  or  how  they  occur.  Many 
suspect  air  turbulence  and  heating  close  to 
the  ground."  Meanwhile,  aviation  men  will 
be  watching  closely  as  the  Concorde— the 
earlier  British-French  competitor  of  the  SST 
makes  Its  first  flight,  scheduled  Feb.  28. 
(The  Boeing  SST  Is  not  expected  to  be  air- 
borne until  some  time  in  1971.) 


FOR    MORE    INFORMA'nON 
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Urban  Noise,  Columbia  Journal  of  Law  and 
Social  Problems.  November  20,  1967.  Jour- 
nal of  the  Accoustical  Society  of  America. 
UNESCO  Courier,  July,  1967.  Noise  Abate- 
ment in  Practice.  International  Association 
Against  Noise,  Zurich.  Quiet  Please,  Journal 
of  Noise  Abatement  Society,  London.  Citizens 
for  a  Quieter  City,  Inc..  136  East  57th  Street, 
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Some  Boom.  19  Appleton  Street,  Cambridge, 
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gressional Record,   1966-67    (see  CR  index). 

Love  That  Boom? 

"We  believe  that  people  in  time  will  come 
to  accept  the  sonic  boom  as  they  have  the 
rather  unpleasant  side  effects  which  have  ac- 
companied other  advances  In  transporU- 
tlon."— MaJ.  Gen.  Jewell  C  Maxwell,  head  of 
the  SST  program.  Science  Digest,  July,  1966. 

"Sonic  booms  are  an  environmental  an- 
noyance like  pollution  of  air  or  water.  Ameri- 
cans wUl  have  to  learn  to  live  with  them." — 
Hennlng  von  Gierke,  Air  Force  Aerospace 
Medical  Research  Laboratories,  New  York 
Times,  November  11,  1965. 


Decibel  Levels 
Some  quick  guidelines:  Threshold  of  audi- 
bility, 0  db.  Annoyance  threshold  for  in- 
termittent sounds  In  community,  50-90  db. 
Intolerable  for  phone  use,  80  db.  Discomfort 
threshold,  1-10  db.  Pain  threshold.  120  db. 
Short  exposure  can  cause  permanent  hear- 
ing loss,   150  db. 

some  examples:  Whisper,  20  db.  Quiet 
room.  40  db.  Quiet  street,  50  db.  Normal  con- 
versation. 50-60  db.  Sports  car.  truck,  shouted 
conversation.  90  db.  Electric  blender,  93  db. 
Pneumatic  jack-hammer.  94  db.  Loud  out- 
board motor.  102  db.  Loud  power  mower,  107 
db.  Jet  plane  (passenger  ramp),  117  db. 
Thunderclap.  120  db.  Diesel  engine  room, 
nearby  ulr  raid  siren.  125  db.  Machine  gun, 
riveting.  130  db.  Jet  takeoff  (Close  range). 
150  db. 

"We  Should  Have  Learned 
""If  there  is  one  lesson  that  we  should 
have  learned  from  the  current  crisis  of  air 
pollution  it  is  that  If  proper  educational  and 
remedial  steps  In  that  area  had  been  taken 
10  years  ago.  the  problem  of  air  pollution 
might  not  have  reached  the  critical  propor- 
tions It  has  today.  We  are  now  at  the  same 
relative  jxiint  with  respect  to  the  environ- 
mental problem  of  noise  pollution."— Rep. 
Theodore  R.  Kupferman  of  New  York,  testi- 
fying before  a  House  Commerce  subcommit- 
tee, Nov.  14.  1967, 

Udall  Steps  In.  Gathers  Team  of  Scientists 
TO  STiDY  Noise  Effects 

News  item:  "Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L. 
Udall  has  taken  on  the  Job  of  trying  to  de- 
termine the  effect  of  noise  pollution  on  man 
and  the  nation"s  natural  resources.  He 
started  the  ball  rolling  today  when  he  met 
with  a  team  of  scientists  he  has  lisked  to 
study  the  problem  of  noise  effects— from  the 
■sonic  boom  to  the  overall  increase  In  noises 
in  urban  areas  "'—Washington  Star,  Dec,  20, 
1967, 

The  full  story  behind  that  news  Item  is 
not  yet  known.  But  at  least  this  much  seems 
clear:  Udall  is  filling  a  vacuum  and  is  step- 
ping in  where  others  In  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration have  not  yet  tread.  Although  he 
hao  expressed  concern  publicly  about  noise 
pollution  from  time  to  time  over  the  past 
two  vears,  he  always  Indicated— until  now— 
that" the  noise  problem  might  more  appro- 
priately come  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  some 
other  department^HEW  or  Transportation 

or  HUD.  ,_,  „ 

At  a  press  conference  in  early  1967.  Udall 
was  critical  of  the  "Intrusion  of  the  sonic 
boom  on  the  fragile  masterpieces  of  nature" 
after  sonic  boom  damage  in  Arizona's  Canyon 
de  Chelly  National  Monument  and  suspected 
damage  in  Br>ce  Canyon  National  Park.  He 
added  that  lie  intended  to  speak  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  (part  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation)  about  It. 

Has  he  now  given  up  on  the  FAA  and  de- 
cided to  mount  his  own  campaign  against 
the  sonic  boom  and  noise  In  general?  And 
has  he  also  given  up  on  HEW? 

Interestingly,  HEW  was  urged  last  sum- 
mer by  its  owri  special  task  force  on  envlron- 
menta"l  health  to  develop  ""basic  data  suffi- 
cient to  establish  human  levels  of  tolerance 
for  noise"  and  to  "develop  urban  artd  rural 
model  codes  and  suggested  standards  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  various  sources  of 
noise  in  the  environment."  Attempts  by  CF 
In  late  December  to  find  out  what  HEW  Is 
doing  about  the  task  force  recommendations 
on  noise  produced  these  official  reactions  from 
HEW  sources : 

"I  am  aware  of  nothing  going  on  concern- 
ing noise  .  .  .  The  Secretary  (of  HEW)  has 
never  accepted  or  rejected  any  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  task  force  .  Any 
follow-up  on  noise  recommendations  will  ap- 
pear as  part  of  the  President's  legislative  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress  In  1968  .  ■' 
Unofficially,  there's  concern  at  HEW  that 
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the  department  has  so  far  failed  Ita  obliga- 
tion to  exercise  leadership  on  the  noise  pol- 
lution question  under  Its  general  environ- 
mental health  mandate 

A  large  unanswered  question  Is  the  posi- 
tion of  President  Johnson.  Did  Udall  have 
White  House  blessing  before  stepping  into 
the  noise  pollution  problem''  No  one  Is  say- 
ing But  the  President  has  spoken  out  against 
noise  and  he  was  visibly  annoyed  when  Jets 
flew  overhead  during  a  memorial  service  to 
Carl  Sandburg  on  the  steps  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  In  September. 

Meanwhile,  back  to  the  hard  news:  The 
scientists  asked  by  Udall  to  study  the  prob- 
lem of  noise  Include  Athelstan  F.  Spllhaus  of 
Franklin  Institute.  Rene  Dubos  of  Rocke- 
feller University.  Joseph  Fisher  of  Resources 
for  the  Future.  Gordon  J.  P  MacDonald  of 
the  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis.  Harrison 
Brown  of  CaJtech.  and  John  C  Calhoun,  Jr. 
of  Texas  A&M. 

The  medical  and  health  aspect  is  em- 
phasized in  my  correspondence  with 
Dr.  Lee  E.  Farr.  of  the  University  of 
Texas  School  of  Public  Health,  and  the 
articles  and  material  which  follow: 
The  University  of  Texas  School 

OF  PrsLic  Health  .kt  Houston. 
Houston.  Tei.  November  20.  1967. 
Hon   Theodore  Kupferman. 
House  Office  Building.  \ 

Washington.  DC 

Dear  Sir:  Having  followed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  In  some  detail  your  campaign 
against  noise.  I  believe  that  you  will  be  In- 
terested in  the  enclosed  article  recently 
published  by  me  in  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Associaticm.  October  18.  1967. 
relative  to  the  effects  of  noise  on  health. 

May  I  point  out  that  whereas  the  effects 
of  noise  insofar  as  hearing  is  concerned  are 
an  effect  almost  exclusively  of  its  intensity 
which  can  be  measured  In  decibels,  the  total 
effects  of  noise  on  mans  emotional  well- 
being,  my  area  of  special  interest,  are  related 
not  only  to  the  intensity  of  the  sound,  but 
the  harmonics,  the  tone,  the  pitch,  the 
rhythm  and  the  total  quality  of  the  sound 
itself  A  sound  barely  perceptible  to  the  ear 
may  have  as  g.-eat  an  emotional  Impact  as 
a  very  loud  one  Therefore.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  Is  an  area  in  which  we  are  most 
concerned  In  conserving  health  in  our  urban 
areas.  I  believe  that  the  conservation  of 
hearing  by  protection  against  high  intensity 
sounds  is  a  very  important  one.  but  that 
there  are  already  many  organizations  ac- 
tively working  in  this  area.  Whereas,  in  the 
concern  for  preservation  of  a  healthy  emo- 
tional state,  there  are  very  few  endeavors 
presently  under  way. 

lam.'  ■  I  , 

Very  sincerely  yours,  , 

Lee  E.  Farr.  M.D.. 
Professor     of     Environmental     Health. 

Head.    Department   of   Environmental 

Health. 


[Prom  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  Oct.  16,  1967.  vol.  202.  pp.  171- 
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Medical    Consequences    of   Environmental 
Home  Noises 

(By  Lee  E.  Farr.  M.D.» 
1  Note— An  examination  of  the  home  for 
sources  of  sound  which  may  be  of  medical 
significance  reveals  by  measurement  of  sound 
levels  in  actual  homes  that  many  home  de- 
vices operate  at  surprisingly  high  levels  of 
sound  intensities.  Operation  of  these  devices 
results  in  intrusive  and  unwanted  sound  per- 
ception by  the  individual.  Effects  of  intrusive 
sound  m.^y  be  deleterious  to  health,  particu- 
larly for  individuals  with  emotional  disturb- 
ances .md  so-called  tension  diseases.  A  need 
exists  to  deflne  the  harmful  potential  of 
home  noise  disturbances  and  for  physicians 


to  become  aware  of  noise  as  an  adjunct  in 
provoking  manifest  disease. ) 

Noise,  or  "unwanted  and  intrusive  sound." 
as  a  pollutant  of  personal  home  environment 
is  a  matter  of  wide  public  interest.  This  con- 
cern has  arisen  from  a  combination  of  only 
a  few  factors.  Plrst  is  the  increase  in  city 
populations  indoctrinated  with  ideas  of  home 
automation.  Second  is  the  efficiency  with 
which  mechanical  devices'  for  household  and 
Individual  use  have  been  adapted  from  more 
costly  commercial  models.  Third,  there  has 
been  a  period  of  extraordinary  prosperity  for 
the  great  majority  of  people'  in  the  United 
States  which,  in  turn,  has  generated  a  finan- 
cial capability  previously  undreamed  of  for 
each  household  and  which  now  permits  each 
abode  to  have  several  of  the  devices  increas- 
ingly considered  not  as  luxuries  but  as  neces- 
sities of  modern  living.  Fourth,  the  advertis- 
ing and  the  general  mood  of  the  past  few 
years  has,  in  part,  dictated  a  selection  of 
devices  based  upon  advertising  impact  rather 
than  on  personal  need  for  these  so-called 
labor-saving  devices.  The  general  mores  of 
today's  society  have  reinforced  advertising 
appeals  by  making  status  symbols  of  these 
domestic  units.  On  such  a  basis,  possession  Is 
emphasized  over  performance.  Fifth,  and 
finally,  an  ever-increasing  fraction  of  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  city  dwellers  are 
living  in  the  composite  structures  known  ns 
apartments. 

Urbanization,  population  explosions,  tech- 
nology, and  prosperity  have  thus  set  the 
stage  for  another  phase  of  mans  ever-broad- 
ening battle  to  control  his  surroundings 
sufHciently  to  prevent  his  environment  from 
damaging  him.  In  this  instance,  home 
rounds  can  threaten  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  one's  emotional  state. 

Crowded  conditions  in  cities  have  led  to 
less  space  per  home,  with  gradual  abandon- 
ment of  single  dwellings  for  multiple,  be- 
cause of  cost  and  convenience  factors.  In 
apartment  dwellings  a  wall,  frequently  a  very 
thin  one.  separates  one  from  his  fellows,  and 
no  sound-absorbent  band  of  space,  plants, 
earth,  or  trees  serves  to  diminish  sound 
transmittal  from  one  household  to  the  next. 
Exposure  to  noise  is  upsetting  emotionally 
and  frequently  may  lead  to  outbursts  of  fury 
or  threats,  neither  of  which  satisfies  and 
each  of  which  leaves  frustration  as  a  legacy. 
While  sound  can  be  generated  at  levels  po- 
tentially hazardous  to  hearing  by  mechani- 
cal devices  very  frequently  found  in  the 
home,  exposure  is  not  steady  enough  or 
sufficiently  prolonged  to  cause  hearing  im- 
pairment— though  Rosen's  observations  on 
the  AJrlcan  tribe  living  m  a  quiet  environ- 
ment whose  members  retain  youthful  hear- 
ing acuity  into  t.he  older  agee  gives  one 
pause.'  -■  Measurement  of  the  intensity  of 
some  of  these  sounds  reveals  intensities  suf- 
ficient to  impair  hearing  if  the  exposure  were 
for  eight  hours  per  day  for  the  ujual  working 
week  I  Tablet.  However,  when  one  examines 
the  impact  of  homemade  sounds  on  man.  it 
Is  his  emotional  status  rather  than  his  hear- 
ing acuity  that  is  in  the  greater  danger 

Both  aspects  of  sound  problems  must  be 
mentioned — presence  and  absence.  Absence 
of  certain  components  of  sound  in  a  hetero- 
geneous environment  may  also  be  pointed  to 
as  capable  of  causing  a  type  of  trauma  that 
should  be  mentioned.  Absence  of  sound  per- 
ception may  follow  absence  of  a  given  sound 
and  be  absolute,  or  it  may  appear  to  exist  as 
a  result  of  a  loss  of  hearing  acuity.  This  is 
well-documented  for  the  older-age  groups. 
The  real  or  apparent  absence  of  certain 
sound  elements  commonly  perceived  In  the 


Rosen,  3,  et  al:  Presbycusis  Study  of  a 
Relatively  Noise-Free  Population  in  the 
Sudan.  Ann  Oiol  71 -727-744  (.Sept)   1962. 

-Rosen,  S.:  Hearing  Studies  In  Selected 
and  Rural  Populations:  Series  2,  Trans  NY 
Acad  Sci  29:9  (Nov)  1966. 


background  spectra  may  result  in  a  sense  of 
uneasiness  readily  interpreted  as  annoyance. 
Through  inability  to  effect  proper  selection 
and  discrimination  within  certain  sound 
spectra  because  of  hearing  acuity  loss,  a 
similar  annoyance  can  develop.  TTie  effect 
can  be  of  the  same  type  and  degree  as  that 
which  ensues  from  sound  intrusion.  Gaps  in 
sound  spectra  may  have  much  the  same 
psychological  attributes  as  does  noise 

INTENSITY  OF  SOUNDS  COMMON  IN  THE  HOME' 


Appliances  being  operated 


Apart- 
ment 
A(db) 


Apart- 
ment 
B(db) 


Living  room: ' 

Qu'et 50  50 

Vacuum  cleaner  (nozzle  engaged   on 

carpet)... 72  72 

Vacuum  cleaner  (nozzle  free)    81  3  73 

Hi-ti  (loud  but  not  vibrant) 70  75 

Television  (average  volume) S8 

Kitchen  ' 

Qu'et... 56  56 

Stoveventfan s  84  s  gg 

Stove  vent  fan  and  dishwasher 88  '71 

Stove    vent   tan     dishwasher,    and 

garbage  disposal      91  i  84 

Garbage  disposal  empty 72 

Garbage  disposal  .vith  icecubes 78 

Dishwasher  only gg 

Bedroom 

Q"'e'  -  ■        53  50 

Air  contidioner  (central  system). 55 

Air  conditioner  and  air  filter  fan  unit... 57 

Bathroom; 

Quiet 53 

Ventilating  fan "..'...'.'  63 

Ventilating  fan  and  toilet "  72 


'  Measurements  were  made  with  a  sound  level  meter  (C  scale) 
The  apartments  were  m  different  buildings  with  different  floor 
plans 

■'  Measurements  were  made  6  feet  from  the  vacuum  cleaner 
16  feet  from  the  hi-fi  and  8  feet  from  the  television. 

'  Newer  models. 

'  Measurements  were  from  the  center  of  the  kitchen. 

■  Lower  and  steady  sound  productions.  When  hard  materials 
such  as  bones  were  introduced  into  the  disposal  unit  the  sound 
level  rose  to  above  100  db. 

During  the  last  30  years,  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  effects  of  various  sound 
intensities  upon  the  hearing  acuity  of  work- 
ers. Maximum  permissible  levels  of  sound 
intensity  for  lactories  and  offices  have  been 
established  by  regulation.  In  relation  to  home 
environment,  until  very  recently  there  has 
been  no  evidence  that  design  and  operational 
criteria  for  any  single  unit  in  the  home  need 
be  examined  other  than  for  performance  or 
for  salabiUty.  No  attention  whatever  was 
given  to  its  operational  sound  Intensity. 

In  this  same  30  years,  only  one  paper  on 
the  subject  is  recorded  in  the  literature, 
and  it  touches  only  obliquely  on  the  neces- 
sity and  desirability  for  control  of  sound  In 
the  home.  It  was  written  in  1938  by  McCord 
et  al.  who  stated: 

"It  follows  as  a  natural  consequence  that 
occupants  of  buildings,  living  in  artificial  at- 
mosphere and  thus  not  dependent  on  open 
windows  and  doors,  will  in  some  measure  be 
protected  against  extraneous  noise  arising 
from  traffic,  nearby  buildings,  or  low  flying 
aircraft. 

■The  multiple  and  Insidious  ill  effects  of 
noise  constitute  an  inadequately  recognized, 
baneful  Influence  on  lives  of  millions  of  per- 
sons throughout  the  country,  especially  those 
who  live  in  urban  areas.  Noise  deafness  con- 
stitutes the  most  serious  and  tangible  of  the 
ill  noise  effects  ( echoseoses ) ,  but  there  is  In 
addition  a  host  of  scarcely  measurable  in- 
juries made  evident  by  neurosis,  loss  of  sleep, 
excessive  fatigue,  emotional  disturbances  and 
the  like  that  Jeopardise  the  complete  well- 
being  of  most  persons,  and  In  which  noise 
may  well  play  a  part,"  - 

In  December  1963,  Farr  read  a  paper  at  the 


'■■  McCord.  C.P  :  Teal.  E  E  :  and  Wltheridge. 
W.N.;  Noise  and  Its  Effect  on  Human  Beings; 
Noise  Control  as  By-Product  of  Air  Condi- 
tioning, JAMA   110:1553-1560   iMay  7)    1938. 
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Scientific  Assembly  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  calling  attention  to  the  mechani- 
cal devices  in  the  home  as  sources  of  noise 
which  could  be  of  significance  in  health  im- 
pairment. In  the  last  three  years,  industry 
has  been  extremely  progressive  in  changing 
design  to  provide  increased  performance  al 
less  intense  sound  levels  for  many  devices 
used  in  the  home  (Table).  Industry  now 
uses  quietness  as  a  selling  quality— a  market- 
tested  attribute,  which  shows  the  need  for 
such  attention. 

It  must  be  reaffirmed  that  we  are  not  con- 
cerned with  noise  as  an  agent  In  the  home 
which  induces  hearing  loss  but  rather  with 
the  attitudes  of  household  members  toward 
the  inescapable  sounds  of  household  opera- 
tion today  and  with  the  effects  of  those  atti- 
tudes upon  the  person's  health, 

SOUND    AS    NOISE 

Noise  was  defined  earlier  In  this  paper  as 
unwanted  .sound,  and  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  high  sound  intensity  is  not  a  requisite 
component.  Noise,  thus  defined,  becomes  a 
highly  personal  subjective  reaction  to.  and 
interpretation  of.  sound  perceived.  While 
noise  as  a  quality  must  not  be  confused  with 
loudness,  in  general,  a  loud  sharp  sound  will 
have  all  of  the  attributes  of  noise,  since  it 
is  usually,  particularly  if  unexpected,  intru- 
sive by  virtue  of  its  intensity  and  has  a  high 
annovance  value.  It  seems  rea-sonable  thai 
under  most  circumstances  sounds  of  high 
intensity  are  less  easily  ignored,  day  or  night, 
than  are  sounds  of  low  intensity. 

We  are  thus  dealing  largely  with  what 
Kryter  called  the  annoyance  value  of  sound.' 
This  he  characterized  under  five  qualities: 
(1)  unexpectedness.  (2)  Interference.  i3)  In- 
upproprlateness.  (4)  intermlttency,  and  (5) 
reverberation.  To  Kryter's  listing  one  addi- 
tional and  very  Important  quality  should  be 
added — the  origin  of  sound.  Self-generated 
sound  commands  a  very  high  tolerance  in 
the  individual  generating  it.  yet  it  may  have 
two  or  more  of  Kryter's  annoyance  values  of 
sound.  But  sound  generated  by  another  per- 
.son  or  an  impersonal  sound,  such  as  a  sonic 
boom,  has  a  very  high  annoyance  value,  for 
external  sound  generally  seems  to  amplify 
each  of  the  qualities  responsible  for  annoy- 
ance. 

.Age  is  another  factor  which  may  result  in 
sound  becoming  annoying  and  irritating,  for 
at  advanced  ages  most  people  have  a  loss  in 
hearing  acuity.  The  gradual  loss  of  hearing 
with  advancing  age  increases  the  likelihood 
of  extraneous  sounds  causing  interference 
in  communication  with  greater  frequency 
.  and  at  lower  intensities  of  the  extraneous 
sound.  Inability  to  discriminate  effectively 
between  some  sounds  of  approximately  equal 
intensities  may  lead  to  social  embarrassment, 
which  in  turn  leads  to  changes  in  patterns 
of  behavior  in  efforts  to  mitigate  the  degree 
of  interference.  These  behavioral  changes  are 
assumed  to  temper  the  source  of  embarrass- 
ment to  the  person  who  suffers  from  the  loss 
of  hearing  acuity. 

In  some  instances,  such  a  changed  pat- 
tern appears  also  to  have  been  incorporated 
into  "status  symbols  of  success."  During  the 
era  when  the  older  patterns  of  executive 
privileges  were  established,  it  was  undoubt- 
edly true  that  the  executive  was  an  older 
person.  The  older  executive  may  compensate, 
in  part,  for  his  loss  of  hearing  acuity  by  re- 
ducing background  noise.  For  example,  the 
pattern  of  office  privileges  and  amenities  by 
which  the  executive  has  a  quiet  noise-con- 
trolled office  may  reflect  the  very  simple  fact 


'  Parr  L.E. :  The  Trauma  of  Everyday  Noise, 
read  before  the  Scientific  Assembly  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Portl.ind. 
Oreg..  Dec.  3,  1963:  abstracted,  JAMA  187.  Jan. 
25    1964.  r.dv  pp  36-37. 

•■  Kryter.  K.D.:  The  Effects  of  Noise  on  Man. 
J  Speech  Hearing  Dis  IMonogr]  1:17  (Sept) 
1950. 


that  the  executive,  usually  being  older,  may 
have  lost  some  of  his  hearing  acuity.  If  this 
be  so,  his  ability  to  select  and  discriminate 
among  a  variety  of  sounds  may  have  been 
reduced.  This  fact  is  then  noted  in  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  criterion  for  executive  ije- 
havlor.  rhls  same  type  of  behavior  and 
status  pattern  is  carried  over  into  the  execu- 
tive's home  where  certain  noise  control 
mechanisms  are  effected,  usually  by  distance 
rather  than  specific  noise  suppression  or 
sound  absorbing  measures 

Tile  ability  w  discriminate  among  sounds 
and  select  at  will  the  desired  sounds  from  a 
complex  of  heterogeneous  sounds  as  a  back- 
ground or  to  reject  the  undeslred  sounds  is 
in  part  a  function  of  hearing  acuity.  When 
heterogeneous  background  noise  becomes 
.significant,  as  at  a  cockuiil  party  in  full 
progress,  the  problem  of  discrimination  and 
selection  of  conversational  sound  from  an 
iidjacent  person  speaking  may  require  a 
major  effort  in  an  older  person.  The  inability 
to  clearlv  distinguish  what  is  said  then  can 
result  in  a  rejection  of  participation  in  such 
gatlierings  by  this  individual,  despite  the 
fact  that  invitations  to  such  affairs  within 
some  circles  are  a  measure  of  success.  The 
high  and  complex  noise  level  in  the  back- 
ground n  the  instance  cited  may  be  trau- 
matic to  an  individual,  because  it  transcends 
his  speech  interference  leiel. 

This  suggestive  pattern  of  executive  be- 
havior has  been  interfered  with  by  the  ex- 
plosive advance  of  technology  which  has 
catapulted  voung  men  into  executive  posi- 
tions, and  now  we  are  increasingly  seeing 
executives  sitting  at  open  desks  or  at  least 
in  gl.'iss-walled  cubicles. 

The  converse  picture  of  this  loss  of  dis- 
criminating ability  is  epitomized  by  a  teen- 
ager studying  in  front  of  the  television  or 
radio  set  lit  or  near  full  volume.  This  same 
teen-ager,  if  a  telephone  call  be  anticipated, 
will  hear  with  astonishing  perception  the 
ring  of  a  dist;ait  telephone  and  immediately 
sort  this  .sound  pattern  out  of  a  varied  mix- 
ture of  high-lntensltv  environmental  sounds. 
Perhaps  this  high  level  of  discriminatory 
ability  explains,  in  part,  the  tolerance  of 
teenagers  to  a  background  of  complex  sounds 
of  high  intensity. 

The  differences  noted  above  in  ability  to 
discriminate  among  various  sounds  in  a  com- 
plex background  of  sound  may  help  to  ex- 
plain why  certain  sound  backgrounds  may 
be  annoying  to  some  and  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  others.  However,  sounds  of  such 
intensitv  as  are  made  by  many  household 
devices  "in  present-day  liUng  quarters  .-^.re 
well  capable  nf  generating  .'-ounds  in  excess 
of  that  necessary  to  transcend  the  speech 
interference  level  and  of  interfering  with 
other  types  of  sound  communications  as 
well. 

SOUND     IN     THE     HOME 

While  acoustical  engineers  and  architects 
of  this  country  have  been  aware  of  the  de- 
terioration of  sound  environment  in  the 
home,  their  major  concern  and  effort  have 
been  directed  toward  control  of  noise  in 
places  of  employment  to  protect  the  health 
of  emplovecs.  Factories,  offices,  and  many 
public  gathering  places  have  been  engineered 
acousticallv  at  but  a  small  cost  Increment. 
with  a  readily  ob.served  return  in  Increased 
industrial  efficiency  and  improvement  In  in- 
dustrial health.  Home  designers,  meanwhile, 
seem  to  have  concentrated  upon  appearance, 
with  little  thought  of  quality  control  of 
sound,  and  upon  style,  which  could  be  mer- 
chandised as  a  status  symbol.^  The  ultimate 
result  has  been  inadvertently  to  turn  kitch- 
ens into  miniature   transient  simulators  of 


old-fashioned  boiler  factories  by  introduc- 
ing a  variety  of  sound-producing  mechani- 
cal devices  useful  in  the  performance  of 
kitchen  tasks.  The  \entllatlng  fan  over  the 
stove,  the  dishwasher,  the  garbage  disposal 
unit,  the  blender,  all  make  significant  con- 
tributions to  sound,  which  the  steel  cabinets 
or  hard  plastic  covered  surfaces  reflect,  aug- 
ment, and  cause  to  reverberate  From  a  basic 
sound  intensity  level  of  56  db.  these  may 
produce  and  increment  to  over  100  db  in  an 
ordinary  kitchen  (Table).  A  tired,  taut  per- 
son wlli  certainly  not  leave  a  kitchen  pleas- 
antly relaxed;  nor  do  the  roars,  squeaks, 
whirrs,  and  whines  Issuing  from  It  lead  to 
quiet  contemplation  of  pleasant  meals  by 
those  who  are  waiting. 

Further,  the  sound  Intensity  Is  of  such 
loudness  that  for  many  apartment  dwellers 
conver-satlon  in  the  living  room  is  \-lrtually 
impossible  while  .some  of  these  devices  are 
in  operation,  in  a  large  living  room  tested, 
a  standard  vacuum  cleaner  raised  the  sound 
level  from  50  to  73  db  when  the  nozzle  was 
fully  engaged  on  the  rug.  but  when  this  was 
lifted,  the  Intensity  rose  to  81  db  Tlie  <x;cu- 
pants  of  this  housefold  consider  their  hl-fl 
record  player  to  be  very  loud  at  80  db.  In 
each  case,  the  instruments  were  placed  In  a 
position  simulating  that  of  the  user's  car 
and  about  6  feet  from  the  sound  source 

Neither  have  the  Ijedrooms  or  bathrooms 
escaped  this  blight  of  noise.  Bedroom  air 
conditioners,  bathroom  ventilating  fans,  and 
poorly  designed  plumbing  all  make  their 
contribution  to  this  melee  of  sound. 


•Parr.  L.E.:  "The  Increasing  Medical  Sig- 
nificance of  Environmental  Domestic  Noise." 
in  Texas  Conference  on  Our  Environmental 
Crisi.-!.  Austin,'  Tex.:  University  of  Texas  Press 
1966,   pp.  210-219. 


effects  on  illness 
The  effects  of  noise  in  exacerbating  disease 
may  be  seen  in  a  specific  infectious  disease, 
such  as  tetanus.  In  other  disease  states  such 
as  anxieties,  duodenal  ulcer,  and  other  kin- 
dred so-called  tension  ills,  the  additive  dele- 
terious effect  of  noise  is  real  and  immediate. 
Any  disease  which  may  be  as.sociated  with  an 
emotional  charge  requires  as  part  of  the 
therapv  a  calm,  relaxed,  quiet  environment. 
Tills  is  particularly  true  of  disturbed  emo- 
tional states.  The  frequency  of  the  latter  has 
brought  the  attention  of  psychiatrists  to  this 
problem,  but  It  has  usually  been  noted  only 
in  passing,  although  its  significance  was  ap- 
preciated as  the  following  quote  from  Denzel 
attests ; 

•We  know  that  noise  interferes  with  rest 
and  relaxation  and  especially  with  sleep. 
While  sleep,  the  complete  withdrawal  from 
the  world  around  us.  is  an  obvious  necessity 
for  phvslcal  and  emotional  health,  less  com- 
plete withdrawal  into  the  quiet  of  our 
homes  may  also  be  necessary  If  we  want  to 
retain  individual  integrity  ...  It  appears  ra- 
tional and  feasible  to  take  positive  steps  to 
reduce  the  sound  level  of  our  modern  en- 
vironment if  enough  people  feel  the  need  to 
do  so."  ■ 

It  has  alreadv  been  noted  that  loudness  is 
not  a  necessary"  quality  of  noise.  The  cacoph- 
ony resulting  from  several  radios  and  tele- 
visions tuned  to  low  intensities,  but  to  a 
variety  of  programs,  can  lead  to  a  most  an- 
noying experience  for  the  involuntary  listen- 
er and  may  be  Just  as  destructive  of  sleep  as 
a  loud  shot.  Increasingly,  thought  h«s  been 
given  to  temperature  and  humidity  control 
within  the  home,  as  well  as  light,  color  and 
ventilation.  It  Is  time  that  man  realizes  that 
his  home  can  be  designed  to  acoustic  criteria, 
resulting  in  a  pleasant  environment  for  him 
and  medically  conducive  to  a  state  of  well- 
being— permitting  him  to  dally  rel.ix,  re- 
fresh, restore,  and  relnvlgorate  himself  for 
the  tasks,  chores,  and  strains  of  life. 

STUDIES  ON  SOUND  CONTBOL 

While  physicians  and  psychologists  have 
not  been  unmlLdful  of  the  desirability  of 
maintaining  sound   control  in   homes,   they 


Denzel.  H.  A.:  Noise  and  Health,  Science 
143:992   (March  6)    1964. 
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have  done  little  experimental  work  on  the 
problem.  This  steme  directly  from  the  com- 
plexity Inherent  in  making  objective  meas- 
urements  of  effects  resulting  from  subjective 
Interpretation.  Sound  must  Jar  the  mood  to 
become  noise,  and  if  it  does  so,  then  noise 
results  whether  the  sound  be  a  classical 
rendition  of  Bach  or  a  soft  offkey  hum  of  a 
contented  individual  doing  personal  chores. 

The  trauma  of  noise  may  bring  to  the  sur- 
face a  scarcely  submerged  tension  and  result 
In  an  emotional  outburst,  or  it  may  provoke 
symptomatology  manifesting  itself  as  a  well- 
recognized  medical  syndrome.  The  control  of 
pathways  which  lead  to  these  diverse  ex- 
pressions is  not  known.  Perhaps  with  telem- 
etry now  becoming  a  practical  means  of 
study,  it  may  be  possible  to  design  adequate 
meaningful  experiments  dep'in?  with  this 
problem. 

Because  of  a  lack  of  medical  clarity  In 
esrtlmating  the  significance  of  noise  as  :ui 
agent  of  disease,  some  have  sought  to  control 
the  bane  of  noise  by  advocating  legislative 
enactments'  setting  forth  specific  criteria  of 
constructicm  materials  and  designs  to  pro- 
vide acoustic  control  in  buildings  to  be  used 
as  homes."  It  is  true  that  often  government 
is  looked  to  as  a  source  of  authority  which. 
If  properly  exercised,  can  banish  many  prob- 
lems involving  numbers  of  people,  but  there 
Is  also  some  disillusionment  with  this  source 
as  an  efficacious  agent  for  control  of  one's 
immediate  environment.  It  is  clear  that  the 
definitive  control  of  a  persons  immediate 
environment  must  be  exercised  by  that  in- 
dividual, both  to  promote  health  and  well- 
being  and  to  avoid  or  mitigate  illness.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  seen  that  especially  in  setting  the 
standards  of  acoustic  criteria  for  personal 
needs,  no  wide  area  exists  for  specific  ex- 
ercise of  community  police  powers  or  exten- 
sion of  community  health  services.  The 
questions  to  be  resolved  are  essentially  per- 
sonal, though  some  broad  limits  may  be  set 
for  guidance. 

With  a  basic  design  which  takes  into  ac- 
count existing  Lonblent  soimd  patterns,  it  is 
possible  to  construct  private  quarters  in 
which  acoustical  properties  can  be  empha- 
sized by  choice  of  furnishings  to  augment  or 
minimize  sound  effects  just  as  these  are  used 
to  accentuate  light  or  color.  The  physician 
must  join  with  the  acoustical  engineer,  the 
architect,  and  the  decorator  to  establish 
general  acousttcal  standards  of  personal  en- 
vironment. Once  these  standards  are  agreed 
upon  they  can  be  readily  attained  by  select- 
ing construction  materials  for  their  sjjecial 
qualities  of  absorbance  and  reflectance.  If 
necessary,  these  can  be  created  to  meet  the 
need;  for  with  the  new  plastic  materials. 
surface  qualities  and  hardness  can  be  varied 
at  will. 

The  Environmental  Health  Letter — 
September  1.  1967.  issue — published  by 
Gershon  W.  Fishbein  has  the  following 
item : 

Effectiveness  of  Hearing  Conservation 
Programs  Questioned 

Of  considerable  importance  to  industrial 
physicians  and  hygienists  is  the  report  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  questioning  the 
effectiveness  of  many  liearlng  conservation 
programs  in  the  U.S. 

Medical  authorities  at  the  National  Center 
for  Chronic  Disease  Control  declared  that  the 
use  of  Inaccurate  audiometers  to  measure 
hearing  ability  and  detect  ear  damage  or 
disease  is  widespread,  based  on  the  findings 
of  a  three-year  evaluation  of  audiometers  re- 
cently completed  by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina's  Audiometric  Calibration  Center. 

The  Calibration  Center  evaluated  the  ac- 
curacy of  100  audiometers  and  none  met  the 
studv's  specifications.  It  was  conducted  by 
PHS. 


"No  hearing  conservation  program  can  be 
effective  if  its  audiometers  are  not  checked 
for  calibration  on  a  regular  basis,"  said  Dr. 
Joseph  L.  Stewart,  Audlology  Consultant  to 
the  Center's  Neurological  and  Sensory  Dis- 
ease Control   Program. 

The  instrtiments  will  be  reexamined  at 
three-month  Intervals  to  determine  how 
often  they  need  to  be  recalibrated,  why  they 
go  out  of  calibration,  and  which  functions  of 
the  instruments  give  the  most  trouble.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Program  is  negotiating 
with  non-government  contractors  for  con- 
struction of  a  model  audiometer  free  of  the 
defects  discovered  in  the  study  instruments. 

Note:  "Noise  pollution"  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  an  address  to  a  luncheon  sponsored  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  Sept.  12  in  Washington.  Speaker  will 
be  Rep.  Kupferman  (R-N.Y.),  who  has  In- 
troduced legislation  for  research  and  con- 
trol of  noise. 

My  constituent.  Dr.  Zhivko  Angelu- 
scheff.  who  recently  attended  the  London 
Noise  Congress  held  May  13  to  18,  is 
quoted  in  an  article  by  A.  Zatz,  of  World 
Medical  News,  on  his  speech  in  Novem- 
ber 1966  at  the  International  Congress 
of  Audiology  in  Mexico  City  as  follows: 
Doctors  and  Deafness 

.\  sharp  dissent  from  the  general  opinion 
of  leading  acoustic  engineers  and  audlolo- 
glsts  that  the  effects  oi  environmental  ultra- 
sound upon  the  human  ear  are  temporary 
and  innocuous  was  delivered  by  .an  inde- 
pendent Investigator  together  with  a  grave 
warning  that  such  frequencies  interacting 
with  artificial  substances  employed  proshet- 
Ically  in  operations  to  correct  clearness  are 
highly  deleterious  to  nervous  tissue 

Speaking  at  tlic  International  Congress  of 
Audiology  in  Mexico  City.  Dr.  Zhivko  Angelu- 
scheff.  City  Hospital  Center.  New  York  City.'' 
the  first  scientist  to  denounce  the  iiazard  of 
noise  for  public  health,  particularly  of  super- 
sonic jets,  before  the  WHO.  asserted  that 
there  is  an  undeniable  relationship  between 
the  noise  of  dally  living  and  chronic  pro- 
gressive deafness  due  to  osteosclerosis  and 
deterioration   of    the   nervous   system. 

"The  reason  for  the  discrepancy  between 
my  conclusions  and  theirs."  Dr.  Angeiuscheff 
said,  'is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  in- 
vestigators In  this  field  either  do  not  take 
into  consideration  or  unaware  of  the  bio- 
chemical effects  of  minute  quantities  of  vi- 
bratory energy  impinging  upon  the  nerve 
cell.  We  have  considerable  knowledge  derived 
from  elaborate  physical  measurements  of 
hearing  but  we  are  still  In  the  dark  about  the 
chemical  reactions  in  the  biological  struc- 
tures involved  in  the  process  of  hearing 
failure.  Also,  while  a  considerable  amount  of 
observation  upon  ultrasonic  effects  on  these 
structures  has  been  gathered,  nothing  has 
been  done  to  clarify  the  sp>eciflc  effects  on 
hearing.  And.  this  is  precisely  where  the  key 
to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  progressive 
hearing  loss  is  to  be  found." 

Ultrasound  as  an  etiological  factor  of 
otosclerosis  was  first  considered  by  Dr.  Angei- 
uscheff in  1952.  which  has  been  supported  by 
many  experimental  studies  on  the  effects  of 
exposure  of  the  hearing  organ  to  high  sonic 
and  low  ultrasonic  frequencies.  These  were 
summed  up  histologically  as:  tympanic  mem- 
brane and  middle  ear — no  change  observed; 
labyrinth — pathological  changes  observed: 
organ  of  Corti — disruption  of  cell  structure, 
plasma  of  hair  cells  cloudy,  pillar  cells 
broken;  scala  tympani — hemorrhages,  par- 
ticularly around  the  round  window  and  basal 
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turn,  originating  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
endosteal  lining  of  the  scala  tympani:  nerves 
and  ganglionic  cells — shrunken,  fibers  dis- 
torted and  of  more  homogeneous  character, 
plasma  with  increased  staining  qualities  and 
filled  with  submllltary  granules. 

The  periosteum  and  endosteum,  the  mar- 
ginal layers  of  the  bony  structures,  were 
found  to  manifest  the  initial  and  most  in- 
tense reaction  to  ultrasonics,  proliferating 
into  the  bone  of  the  filaments  which  form 
partitions,  causing  colUquatlon  foci  and  giv- 
ing rise  to  new  bluish  osteoid  tissue  which 
penetrates  into  the  surrounding  area  and 
may  cause  fixation  of  the  stapes  or  invade  the 
cochlea  or  the  perilymphatic  space  of  the 
semicircular  canals. 

The  most  important  basic  scientflic  re- 
search upon  which  Dr.  Angeluscheff's  con- 
clusions are  based  was  done  by  Dr.  Linus 
Pauling  and  others  which  showed  that  sound 
(Vibratory  energy)  generates  a  submolecular 
motion  in  the  cell  producing  resonance  at 
certain  irequencles  causing  the  disruption  of 
chemical  bonds  under  which  conditions,  the 
cell  attains  its  maximum  depletion  of 
enzymes,  electrolytes,  and  amlnoaclds.  Japa- 
nese investigators  have  also  proved  vibra- 
tion to  have  been  the  primary  factor  In  pro- 
ducing experimental  sclerotic  foci  in  bone 
exposed  to  ultrasonics. 

The  manifold  chemical  changes  provoked 
by  ultrasonics  were  described  by  Dr.  Angeiu- 
scheff. There  is  an  H-ion  concentration  in  the 
plasma  as  a  direct  response.  This  growing 
acidity  promotes  formation  of  Co  ,  an  Im- 
portant phase  in  the  calcium  metabolism  of 
bone.  By  relatively  long  exposure  to  ultra- 
sonics, the  damage  in  the  biological  struc- 
tures becomes  irreversible.  Their  impact  in 
the  permeability  of  the  ceil  membrane  fel- 
lows. A  shift  within  the  protein  fractions, 
with  an  increase  of  gamma  globulin  is  mani- 
fest. The  vanishing  of  the  sp>ectroscopic  bands 
in  the  serum  indicates  the  disappearance  of 
ammo-acids,  a  sign  of  denaturation  of  the 
protein.  The  fibrinogen  in  blood  increases, 
and  a  trend  toward  a  fibrotic  diathesis  In  the 
body  Is  In  the  making.  In  this  manner,  the 
defense  mechanism  of  the  body  tends  to  seal 
the  gate  of  intrusion  of  the  ultrasound  and 
produces  tapes  ankylosis. 

".'Vny  taxing  of  the  organ  of  hearing  beyond 
its  phylogenetic  capacity  endangers  Its 
biological  functions  and  causes  its  progres- 
sive failure."  the  Investigator  observed. 
Whereas  initiation  of  the  phenomenon  of 
subjective  hearing  requires  migrations  of  Ions 
with  an  infinitesimal  energy  of  10  ''  watts/ 
cm-  at  l.OOO  cycles  sec.  tveing  sufficient  to 
produce  this  sensation  in  man.  ultrasonics  of 
0.1  watts  cm-  will  break  down  cells  in  organic 
tissue  and  cause  otosclerosis.  Chronic  stimu- 
lation of  the  nerve  cells  provokes  formation 
of  Purklnjp  cells.  In  the  brains  of  rats  ex- 
posed to  sublethal  vibratory  stimulations, 
these  cells  are  found  in  higher  percentages, 
are  filled  w-ith  granules  of  low  physiological 
function,  and  decay  progressively.  The  chemi- 
cal substance  of  the  granules  has  been  identi- 
fied as  RNA.  "This  knowledge  that  the  minute 
mitochondrium  may  be  fragmented  by 
vibratory  energy  is  of  paramount  import- 
ance," he  pointed  out,  "leading  to  the  con- 
clusion that  any  stress  on  this  system  by 
noise  is  capable  of  disrupting  its  synthethlc 
system  and  undermining  the  highest  bio- 
logical activity  of  the  cell.  To  what  extent 
the  cei!  protein  Is  capable  of  withstanding 
submolecular  vibrations  which  break  chemi- 
cal bonds  is  not  yet  completely  clear.  What  Is 
clear,  however,  is  the  failure  of  hearing  func- 
tion," 

In  passing  on  to  discussion  of  the  failures 
of  surgery  to  restore  hearing  by  creating 
artificial  fistulas  (fenestration,  stapedec- 
tomy) and  trying  to  keep  them  open  through 
the  introduction  of  various  foreign  sub- 
stances. Dr.  Angeiuscheff  remarked.  "It  is  not 
so  much  a  matter  of  blaming  the  medical 
profession  for  proceeding  Incorrectly  but 
rather  of  their  overzealousness  in  being  ready 
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to  accept  the  assurances  of  biologically  igno- 
rant technology  that  the  materials  it  intro- 
duces into  our  operating  rooms  are  inert. 
This  is  our  basic  error." 

The  use  of  polyethylene  to  form  a  bridge 
to  take  the  place  of  the  stapes  was  aban- 
doned In  1953  after  thousands  of  patients  had 
been  operated  on  over  a  period  of  a  decade. 
Although  its  use  was  discredited  by  failure 
In  practice.  Dr.  Angeiuscheff  pointed  out  that 
no  research  was  ever  conducted  to  find  the 
cause.  It  was  not  until  1965,  that  he  himself 
supplied  the  answer.  His  attention  was 
caught  by  the  announcement  of  a  paper  en- 
titled. "Decomposition  of  Polyethylene  by 
Oxidations  with  Formation  of  Crystals,"  by 
Bell  Telephone  Research  Laboratory  investi- 
gators. He  entered  into  correspondence  with 
them,  inquiring  what  the  velocity  of  sound 
was  within  those  crystals.  The  answer, 
placing  it  well  within  the  ultrasonic  range, 
provided  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
explaining  the  failure  of  this  prosthesis.  The 
familiar  collapse  of  the  polyethylene  and  the 
embrittling  of  the  strut  at  the  oval  window 
was  the  result  of  the  exposure  of  this  high 
molecular  polymer  to  oxygen  temperature, 
the  blood  carrying  oxygen  and  favoring  crj's- 
tal  formation.  Finally,  the  polyethylene  crys- 
tals having  piezoelectric  qualities  generate 
harmonics  of  high  frequencies  capable  of 
penetrating  the  molecular  structure  of  the 
nerve  cell  and  causing  its  failure. 

"Thinking  that  the  problem  consisted  of 
providing  a  tougher  substance  than  poly- 
ethylene.' Dr.  Angeiuscheff  continued,  "tech- 
nology came  up  with  Teflon.  Although  the 
otolaryngologlcal  literature  was  soon  pro- 
claiming Teflon  as  inert,  less  traumatic,  with 
little  likelihood  of  exciting  osteogenesis,  and 
as  causing  less  sensorial  loss.  etc..  knowing 
the  parentage  of  that  substnance  and  remem- 
bering a  statement  Issued  by  the  1958  Geneva 
Conference  on  Radiation.  I  remained  skep- 
tical." 

Teflon  is  a  derivative  of  disintegrating 
uranium  and  flourine  and  the  statement  re- 
ferred to  above  is:  The  radiation  chemi.stry 
of  uranium  is  assumed  to  extend  the  particle 
energy  distribution  upward  more  than  one- 
half  MEV.  Such  energy  may  be  capable  of 
producing  other  interactions  including  nu- 
clear fission.  Even  very  small  radiation  can 
cause  unsuspected  bio-electrical  disorders  in 
the  brains  of  animals  and  man  ....  A  ciim- 
tUatlve  etTect  of  ionizing  radiation  could  be 
of  great  danger  for  the  nerve  cell." 

Dr.  Angeiuscheff  proceeded  to  send  two 
pieces  of  Teflon  tubing  for  alpha  and  beta 
activity  analysis.  One  went  to  a  university 
biochemical  laboratory  and  the  other  to  a 
leading  radiochemistry  laboratory.  The  first 
came  up  with  this  result:  inert,  no  radio- 
activity; it  had  done  a  rough  test  with  a 
Geiger  counter.  The  second,  after  disintegra- 
tion analysis,  gave  figures  running  into  1  MEV 
emission,  or  an  amount  definitely  capable  of 
damaging  the  biological  function  of  the  nerve 
cell. 

Dr.  Angeiuscheff  said  "Concltislon :  Do  not 
use  Teflon  In  association  with  living  tissue.'' 

The  stapes  bridge  of  tantalum  was  also 
classed  by  him  as  a  dangerous  Innovation  to 
be  treated  with  the  same  caution  as  Teflon. 

Reverting  to  the  problem  of  hearing  loss, 
he  concluded  "One  should  keep  in  mind  that 
a  population  not  exposed  to  noise,  preserves 
its  normal  hearing  capacity  usually  until 
very  advanced  age.  while  that  in  industrial 
areas  loses  its  hearing  very  rapidly  and  be- 
comes hard  of  hearing  in  middle  life  Recent 
investigations  have  confirmed  the  previously 
advanced  assertion  that  t'ne  primary  etio- 
logical factor  in  proeresslve  deafness  Is  vi- 
bratory energy,  sonic  and  ultrasonic." 

Rodale's  Health  Bulletin  for  October 
21,  1967,  volume  5,  No.  42.  has  the  follow- 
ing item : 


Industrial  Noise  Dancer 
An  English  steel  company  has  found  that 
7.000  of  its  10.000  employees  are  subjected 
to  excessive  noise  levels.  Because  of  the  po- 
tential danger  constant  exposure  to  noise 
poses.  United  Steel  Companies  Ltd.  has  re- 
commended that  employees  wear  ear  plugs 
as  part  of  their  protective  equipment.  [Neu- 
Scientist.  September  14,  1967) 

In  their  issue  for  December  9,  1967.  vol- 
ume 5,  No.  49,  we  find  the  following: 
Kitchen  Noises — New  Threat  to  Health 

The  modern  kitchen  has  been  turned  Into 
"a  miniature  simulator  of  an  old-fashioned 
boiler  factory."  With  those  words  Dr.  Lee  E. 
Farr  of  the  University  of  Texas  opens  his 
attack  on  the  noise  produced  by  kitchen 
labor-saving  devices  and  other  appliances  in 
the  home  "Noisy  appliances  and  electronic 
status  symbols  raise  the  sound  level  In  some 
homes  to  the  point  where  it  threatens  your 
health  and  well-being."  Dr  Farr  says.  "Expo- 
sure to  noise  IS  upsetting  emotionally  and 
frequently  leads  to  violent  arguments  among 
lamily  members" 

In  a  study  reported  in  the  October  16 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As.'iociation. 
Dr.  Farr  shows  that  a  standard  vacuum 
cleaner  may  produce  81  decibels  of  sound 
at  a  dittance  of  six  feet.  The  occv.pants  of 
one  household  who  took  part  in  the  study 
lomplained  that  the  hi-fi  set  was  very  loud 
when  It  produced  80  decibels  ("I'he  Air  Force 
has  established  a  standard  of  85  decibels  as 
the  level  above  which  hearing  Is  Impaired.) 
"Constant  exposure  to  the  varied  sounds  of 
the  city,  commingled  with  specific  office,  In- 
dtiEtrlal  and  manufacturing  sounds,  tends  to 
produce  a  fatigue  of  itself  which  in  turn  may 
lead  to  exaggerated  emotional  responses 
which  are  generally  frustrated,  but  which  on 
the  way  home  Irom  work  take  a  toll  in  free- 
way and  Intersection  accidents."  Dr.  Farr 
explained. 

In  addition  to  emotional  hazards,  noise  pol- 
lution produced  by  common  devices  and  ma- 
chines may  actually  be  gradually  reducing 
man's  ability  to  hear  nigh  tones  (Health 
Bulletin.  October  22.  1966) .  Harvard  School  of 
Ptiblic  Health  researchers  John  D.  Dougherty, 
M.D..  and  Oliver  L.  Welsh.  Ed  D..  believe 
that  noise-induced  damage  to  hearing  is  a 
problem  not  restricted  to  people  working  in 
loud  factories  or  around  jet  engines  The 
sound  of  the  home  lood  blender  and  the  loud 
outboard  engine,  for  example,  reach  decibels 
of  93  and  102  respectively.  "Both  would  re- 
quire ear  defenders  to  jjrevent  hearing  loss 
in  industry,"  Drs.  Doughterty  and  Welsh 
pointed  out. 

A  report  in  the  November  Lssue  of  Health 
.Vcus  published  by  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Health  points  out  that  a  St. 
Louis  physiologist  recently  told  the  Acoustical 
Society  of  America  that  background  noises 
gets  one  decibel  louder  each  year,  causing 
city  dwellers  in  particular  to  suffer  gradual 
10.SS  of  hearing.  According  to  that  same  report, 
iome  physicians  suggest  that  excessive  indus- 
trial and  community  noise  can  result  In  car- 
diovascular di-sease,  ulcers  and  serious 
nervous  disorders. 

Today's  Health  magazine  for  October 
1967,  at  page  87.  has  the  following  en- 
titled 'Noise  Takes  Toll,  Say  Experts": 
Noise  Takes  Toll.  Say  Experts 

If  the  noise  level  we  live  with  today  con- 
tinues to  increase  at  the  same  rate  for  the 
next  30  years  as  it  has  for  the  last  30.  it 
could  become  letiial. 

This  is  t'.ie  contention  of  Dr.  'Vern  O, 
Knudsen  of  Los  Angeles,  a  man  who  has 
spent  40  years  studying  sound  He  Is  a  physi- 
cist and  former  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

Although  Doctor  Knudsen  is  concerned 
about  noise  as  a  health  hazard,  he  Is  not 


gloomy  about  it  because  Americans  as  they 
grow  noisier  also  grow  more  ingenious  in 
muffling  it 

Noise,  which  is  different  from  sound,  has 
increased  at  a  rate  of  one  decibel  (db;  a 
year.  A  decibel  is  a  measure  of  sound  Inten- 
sity. An  acceptable  level  is  about  25  to  30 
decibels  in  a  disc-recording  studio,  30  to  35 
in  a  theater.  35  to  40  .u  an  office,  and  50  to  55 
in  a  restaurant.  But  we  are  .".pi  to  be  sub- 
jected to  much  more  than  that  frequently 
during  the  day.  Subway  trains  often  generate 
90  to  100  deci'oels.  and  a  typewrlier-hlled  of- 
fice area  Is  just  under  dO  decibels. 

Experts  .tgree  that  exposure  to  noise  of  95 
to  100  db  is  h.izardous.  But  not  all  sounds 
are  noise  and  it  is  tne  way  the  individual 
interprets  the  sounds  around  him  that  olteii- 
times  can  change  sound  into  noise,  according 
to  some  experts. 

A  report  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  AssociatiO)!  tilled  "Chronic  Noise 
Syndrome  Predicted"  stated  that  "It  is  after 
ail  the  'inner  man'  that  makes  the  distinc- 
tion between  noise  and  sound — not  his  hear- 
ing mechanism." 

The  ambulance's  screaming  siren  gives  the 
motorist  useful  information:  "clear  the 
road."  This  Is  sound.  When  the  same  Intense 
sound  wakes  a  light  sleeper  or  baby  it  be- 
comes noise. 

I'he  ear  Is  perhaps  more  susceptible  to 
damace  t'nin  any  other  hunun  organ,  s.iys 
HoUowell  Davis.  MD.  emeritus  director  of 
research,  Central  Institute  lor  liie  Deaf,  but 
he  adds  that  11  also  is  surprlsmijly  <;daptable 
and  resistant. 

Chronic  noise  also  may  aflect  one's  healt.n 
In  subtle  w.ivs.  i>oth  psychologically  and 
physiologically,  a  number  of  scientists  now 
believe 

Samuel  Rosen.  M.D..  of  New  York  City,  lor 
example,  says:  "At  an  unexpected  or  tin- 
wanted  noise  the  pupils  dilate,  skin  pales, 
mucous  membranes  dry:  there  are  intestinal 
spasms  and  the  adrenals  explode  secretion;-. 
The  biological  organism,  in  a  word.  Is  di.s- 
turhed." 

Whether  or  not  a  sound  becomes  annoying, 
however,  depends  on  more  than  decibels  it 
may  be  the  amount  of  sound  one  hears,  or 
the  pitch  of  the  sound,  or  both.  Pitch,  or  fre- 
quency, is  the  number  of  vibrations  per  sec- 
ond a  sound  makes. 

Each  sound-producing  vibration  is  called  a 
cycle,  and  the  number  of  cycles  produced 
each  second  is  called  the  frequency.  The 
hearing  sensation  produced  by  the  frequency 
of  the  sound  is  the  pitch— the  higher  the 
frequency,  the  higher  the  pitch.  A  high- 
pitched  sound  seems  louder  to  the  human 
ear  than  does  a  low-pitched  one.  even  though 
the  two  may  register  the  same  on  the  decibel 
scale. 

Although  the  psychological  annoyance  of 
noise  is  difficult  to  measure,  recent  events 
have  spurred  research  In  this  area.  The  na- 
tional plan  to  Introduce  a  fleet  of  supersonic 
transports  (SST)  Into  civilian  aviation  has 
led  to  numerous  studies  on  the  effect  of  the 
sonic  boom. 

A  National  Sonic  Boom  Evaluation  Office, 
under  the  technical  direction  of  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute  and  the  President's  Cilice 
of  Science  and  Technology.  Is  coordinating 
the  studies. 

One  reason  i'^  that  the  sonic  boom  will  be 
the  best-shared  sound  in  history.  In  a  trans- 
continental flight,  according  to  Dr.  N.  E. 
Golovln  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  this  sonic  boom  would  be  spread 
over  a  corridor  30  to  50  miles  wide  below  the 
flight  path  and  could  bring  the  sound  to  10 
million  persons  during  a  flight  across  the  U.S. 
Consequently,  future  aircraft  will  be  certified 
for  noise  as  well  as  safety. 

Two  San  Francisco  ear  specialists.  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Lebo.  assistant  clinical  professor 
of  otolaryngology  at  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia Medical  Center,  and  Dr.  John  A.  Gar- 
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rett  resident  In  otolaryngology  at  the  medi- 
cal school,  taped  the  sounds  from  a  roclt- 
and-roU  establishment  In  San  Francisco  and 
conducted  a  scientific  ■listen-in"  at  a  sec- 
ond place  They  found  that  cumulative  ex- 
posure to  rock-and-roll-type  music  is  likely 
to  produce  ear  damage.  Over-all  background 
noise  from  rock-and-roll  establishments 
ranges  around  100  decibels  and  peaks  of  100 
to  115  decibels  were  recorded  with  the  scale 
occasionally  hitting  as  much  as  120. 

Doctor  Garrett  didn't  wear  ear  plugs  or 
muffs  during  one  three-hour  experiment. 
"I  couldn't  hear  my  watch  tick  for  three 
hours  afterward.'"  he  said. 

Probably  the  greatest  racket  some  Amer- 
icans are  exposed  to  is  on  the  flight  deck 
of  an  aircraft  carrier  when  Jet  planes  are 
launched.  Crewmen  are  buffeted  by  155  to 
160  decibels.  Researchers  have  killed  mice 
with  175  db. 

Though  most  Americans  don't  live  on  air- 
craft carriers,  and  those  who  do  protect  their 
ears  even  softer  noises  take  an  often  un- 
necessary'toll  in  illness,  jangled  nerves,  and 
loss  of  sleep,  concentration,  and  serenity 

Why  U  noise  harmful?  Doctor  Knudsen 
explains  it  this  way: 

First,  noise  blurs  or  masks  wanted  sounds — 
a  spigot  gushes  and  you  can't  hear  what 
your  wife  is  saying. 

It  Interferes  with  rest  and  Impedes  con- 
valescence. Before  Doctor  Knudsen  began 
wearing  ear  plugs  to  bed.  he  discovered  that 
in  three  out  of  four  times  he  awakened 
during  the  night  noise  was  to  blame. 

It  Impairs  hearing  One  research  team 
found  that  Scandinavian  shipyard  workers 
on  the  job  for  31  years  were  unable  to  hear 
a  whisper  a  yard  away. 

It  hinders  concentrated  mental  effort  (how 
many  school  classes  can  continue  when  a  Jet 
plane  flies  overhead?* . 

It  causes  stress  and  nervousness,  thus  the 
diseases  that  spring  from  tension. 

And  the  situation  is  getting  stickler.  As 
machinery  becomes  more  sophisticated,  as 
the  plston-drlven  plane  gives  way  to  the  Jet, 
and  the  Jetliner  to  the  supersonic  trans- 
port, problems  related  to  the  noise  level  get 
knottier. 

Doctor  Knudsen  believes  that  noises  that 
can't  be  ellnUnated  should  at  least  be  muffled 
by  spending  more  to  sound-proof  structures. 
He  suggests  that  noise  from  all  sorts  of  com- 
bustion engines — cars,  trucks,  planes— should 
be  controlled  better,  and  houses,  schools, 
hotels,  and  apartments  should  be  built  In 
such  a  manner  that  the  noise  level  Is  de- 
creased. 

But  though  there  are  mechanical  methods 
to  cut  noise,  these  must  be  balanced  against 
possible  losses  of  economic  or  work  benefits. 
If  a  noise-abatement  device  cuts  the  speed 
of  a  Jet.  the  decrement  must  be  considered. 
Soundproofing  apartments  increases  the 
construction  cost  of  a  typical  unit  so  much 
that  it  affects  the  rent. 

If  health  considerations  can  be  docu- 
mented chronic  noise  may  be  reduced  more 
rapidly,  and  we  may  be  more  willing  to  foot 
the  bill,  too. 

An  editorial  on  noise  pollution  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Rosen  in^edical  Tribune  of 
Thursday,  January  4.  1968.  points  out 
medical  aspects  of  the  problem.  Also 
other  material  follows; 

I  From  Medical  Tribune,  Jan.  4.  1968] 

Current  Opinion:  Noise  Pollution:  A  Need 

FOR   Action 

(By  Samuel  Rosen.   M  D.,  clinical  professor 

of   otology    I  emeritus),    the   Mount   Sinai 

School  of  Medicine.  New  York) 

Noise  levels  in  the  worlds  urban  centers 

have  been  rising  steadily  since  the  Industrial 

Revolution.  In  the  United  States  today,  Jet 

and   helicopter   transport  have   raised   noise 

p>ollution  to  a  new  peak,  and  tomorrow  the 

supersonic  plane  will  lift  It  further.  Are  noise 

intensity    and    chroniclty    nearing    a    point 

I 


where  they  are  becoming  a  serious  hazard  to 
public  health? 

Legally  as  well  as  medically.  Intense  and 
steady  noise  Is  recognized  as  an  occupational 
■disease"  that  can  inflict  irreversible  damage 
in  the  form  of  neural  deafness  Nineteen 
years  ago.  a  United  States  court  awarded 
compensation  to  a  drop-forge  worker  who 
developed  occupational  presbycusis.  Many  in- 
dustries now  protect  their  employees  against 
chronic  noise  levels  in  the  dangerous  range, 
exceeding  85  to  90  db.  The  number  of  workers 
exposed  to  excessive  factory  noise  is  rela- 
tively small,  but  what  of  the  average  city  or 
suburban  resident  exposed  to  noise  levels 
which  equal  or  exceed  the  damage-risk  cri- 
teria suggested  for  factories?  Many  city 
noises  do  aproach  or  exceed  this  limit,  pro- 
ducing a  crescendo  of  unwanted  noise 
against  which  we  are  helpless  and  to  which 
we  think  we  are  accustomed. 

We  do  not  know  how  much  exposure  to 
these  intense  city  noises  will  cause  hearing 
loss,  but  the  danger  is  there.  At  the  Central 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  in  St.  Louis,  chin- 
chillas and  guinea  pigs  were  exposed  to  brief, 
intermittent  periods  of  above-normal — but 
supposedly  tolerable — noise  levels.  They  de- 
veloped swollen  cochlear  membranes  and 
obliteration  of  inner-ear  hair  cells.  Stanford 
Research  Institute  studies  show  that  electro- 
encephalographlc  patterns  of  sleeping  sub- 
jects are  radically  altered  by  sound  levels  that 
do  not  awaken  them.  It  is  known  that  loud 
noises  cause  effects  which  the  rlclpent  can- 
not control  The  blood  vessels  constrict,  the 
skin  pales,  the  muscles  tense,  and  adrenal 
hormone  is  suddenly  injected  into  the  blood 
stream,  which  increases  tension  and  nen-ous- 
ness. 

Levels  of  presbycusis  can  be  correlated  with 
the  environmental  sound  levels  of  various 
populauons.  and  blood  nutrition  to  the  ear 
seems  Involved  in  the  process  In  1960  I  began 
a  series  of  studies,  ■with  a  team  of  investi- 
gators, among  the  Mabaans.  a  tribe  living  in 
a  relatively  noise-free  environment  in  south- 
east Sudan.  These  tribesmen  were  surrounded 
by  a  village  background  noise  level  of  below 
40  db.  and  only  on  rare  festival  occasions  did 
the  noise  level  reach  110  db  for  brief  periods. 
At  age  75  their  hearing  was  still  acute. 
Plethysmographlc  measurements  of  capillary 
blood  flow  changes  showed  rapid  constriction 
of  the  blood  vessels  at  loud,  unexpected  noise, 
with  the  flow  quickly  re-established.  TTie 
same  rapid  capillary  constriction  occurs  in 
the  New  York  businessman,  but  recovery  is 
much  slower.  This  would  suggest  generally 
Impaired  nutrition,  including  that  to  the  ear, 
during  the  reflex  action.  It  would  seem  that 
loud  noise  can  Increase  body  tensions,  which 
can  then  affect  the  blood  pressure,  the  func- 
tions of  the  heart,  and  nervous  system. 

The  psychic  effect  of  noise  is  very  impor- 
tant. Noise  can  cause  enough  emotional  re- 
sponse and  frustration  to  make  a  person  feel 
nervous,  Lrrttable,  and  anxious.  Rest,  relaxa- 
tion, and  peaceful  sleep  are  Interrupted  and 
often  denied  to  those  suffering  from  illness. 
We  now  have  millions  with  heart  disease, 
high  blood  pressure,  and  emotional  illnesses 
who  need  protection  from  the  additional 
stress  of  noise.  We  make  a  great  point  of 
keeping  our  hospitals  quiet,  but  the  sudden 
and  repetitive  noises  of  street  traffic,  con- 
struction work,  roaring  Jets,  etc.,  penetrate 
the  hosiptal  wails. 

We  now  recognize  the  hazards  of  air  pollu- 
tion and  are  slowly  beginning,  at  this  late 
date,  to  attempt  some  solutions.  Physicians 
and  acoustic  experts  warn  against  the  dan- 
gers of  noise  pollution,  and  some  solutions 
must  be  sought  before  the  acceleration  of 
noise  becomes  too  great  for  effective  control. 
Effective  controls  are  possible.  Granting  the 
cost  may  be  high  and  governmental  regula- 
tion difficult  to  achieve,  buses,  trucks,  con- 
struction equipment,  sanitation  trucks, 
planes,  helicopters,  street  traffic,  subways, 
elevated  trains,  air  conditioners,  office  ma- 
chines— all  these  and  many  more  sources  of 
high-level  noise  can  be  made  quieter  through 


proper  engineering  techniques.  Acoustical 
science  and  technology  have  provided  the 
Army  ■with  an  Inaudible  motor  for  front-line 
use,  the  Navy  with  silently  operating  sub- 
marines, and  the  Air  Force  with  an  almost 
silent  plane.  Surely  some  of  the  same  tech- 
niques applied  to  civilian  use  would  do  much 
to  alle\'iate  the  health  hazards  of  excessive 
noise. 

Public  pressure  oould  help  bring  about  leg- 
islation and  Its  enforcement.  All  community 
organizations  and  others,  such  as  Citizens  for 
a  Quieter  City,  Inc.,  In  New  York,  should 
supfMDrt,  and  aid  the  cause  of  reducing  noise 
levels  In  our  environment.  As  physicians 
aware  of  the  dangers  to  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  our  patients,  we  should  be  Involved 
in  the  campaign  against  noise  pollution, 

[Prom  the  Air  Line  Pilot,  February  1968] 
Aeromedicine      and      the      Airline      Pilot: 
Noise — The  Kind  Pilots  Don't  Like,  and 
Its  Effect  on  Man 

I  By    Cipt,    Richard    B,    Stone,    ALPA    Aero- 
medical  Coordinating  Committee) 

Except  for  concerted  efforts,  on  the  part 
of  certain  groups  to  reduce  noise  problems 
caused  by  airplanes,  construction,  garbage 
trucks,  sirens,  etc..  noise  is  so  much  a  part 
of  our  lives  that  its  presence  is  accepted  as 
.an  inevitability.  To  the  pilot,  certain  noises 
in  flight  serve  to  indicate  proper  operation 
of  the  aircraft  systems  (this  seems  to  be  di- 
minishing with  the  advent  of  the  Jet  engine 
and  its  placement  further  away  from  cock- 
pit).  Since  World  War  n,  scientists  have  been 
concerned  with  noise  and  its  effect  on  man. 
Effects  such  as  hearing  impairment  are  ob- 
vious, but  others  such  as  speech  masking, 
and  psychomotor  or  physiological  effects  are 
elusive. 

For  the  past  :'*'o  years,  a  .small  group  of 
pilots  from  variotis  air  lines  have  been  In- 
vestigating the  cockpit  environment  with 
reference  to  noise  A  number  of  Federal 
Agencies,  aircraft  manufacturers  and  com- 
panies specifically  oriented  in  sound  have 
been  consulted.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  noise 
standards  exist  for  other  industries  and  the 
pilot  operating  an  aircraft  from  certain  high 
density  airports.  Yet  there  is  no  criteria 
which  describes  how  much  noise  is  allowed 
in  the  cockpit.  More  effort  has  been  devoted 
to  attempting  to  quiet  the  departing  air- 
craft so  television  watching  will  not  be  in- 
terrupted than  to  insuring  that  one  pilot 
ran  communicate  with  another  during  an 
in-flight  emergency. 

Noise  is  defined  as  unwanted  sound.  The 
actual  level  of  the  sound  wltliln  the  frequency 
spectrum  is  important.  High  frequency  noise 
is  not  only  more  annoying,  but  is  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  ear.  Intensity  of  noise  Is  char- 
acterized In  decibels  (db).  The  decibel  Is 
defined  as  one-tenth  of  a  bel  (not  much  help 
is  it? ) .  More  practically,  a  soft  whisper  at  5 
feet  Is  about  35  db.  noise  In  a  large  office  Is 
usually  50  to  60  db.  a  riveting  machine  Is 
about  110  db  and  a  Jet  at  the  start  of  a  take- 
off roll  at  full  power  is  about  125  db  to  an 
observer  in  the  run-up  area.  One  of  the  more 
recent  descriptions  of  noise  is  PNdB  (per- 
ceived noise  decibels ) .  If  you  fly  an  aircraft 
over  a  remote  microphone  site  near  one  or 
more  of  our  busy  airports  and  the  noise  asso- 
ciated with  your  fly  over  exceeds  112  PNdB, 
you  may  be  Involved  in  a  violation  iln  one 
form  or  another ) .  Briefly,  PNdB  Is  a  method 
of  relating  noise  to  noisiness  The  basis  for 
this  method  was  a  test  in  which  a  number  of 
persons  subjectively  rated  different  sounds. 
Since  sound  In  higher  frequencies  was  Judged 
more  objectionable,  more  weight  was  given  to 
these  components  of  noise.  Out  of  this  test 
grew^  a  scale  in  units  called  "Noys^  which 
related  Intensity  In  relation  to  frequency. 
Time  was  not  a  parameter  In  the  study  and 
has  become  one  of  the  more  common  criti- 
cisms of  this  method. 

Time,  or  duration  of  exposure  to  noise.  Is 
an  Important  aspect  of  noise  evaluaiton.  For 
example.  Figure  1   depicts  the  environment 
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existing  during  pre-fllght  of  a  B-727.  This 
gives  vou  an  idea  how  acoustical  engineers 
Illustrate  noise  conditions.  The  left  margin 
represents  decibels  (In  relation  to  the  Inter- 
national Standard)  while  the  upper  margin 
Is  graduated  In  octave  bands  (Hertz  or  cycles 
per  second ) .  OAL  signifies  the  overall  level  of 
sound  or  the  uniform  response  as  a  function 
of  frequency  (20  to  20,000  HZ)  weighted 
logarithmically.  When  the  noise  level  of  the 
B-727.  during  prefllght.  is  judged  in  light  of 
current  criteria,  we  find  this  environment  Is 
hostile  over  a  period  of  time  A  dally  exposure 
time  exceeding  30  minutes  could,  over  a 
number  of  years,  cause  hearing  Impairment 
In  the  2400  to  4800  octave  band.  Since  most 
speech  occurs  between  600  and  4800  Hz,  this 
Is  a  critical  octave  band.  Hearing  protection, 
such  as  worn  by  many  ground  personnel 
(headset  or  earplugs)  are  an  acknowledged 
necessity.  Other  aircraft  have  even  more 
hostile  environments  during  ground  opera- 
tion. The  APU  of  the  F-27  (Solar  unit)  emits 
noise  that  could  cause  hearing  problems  If 
the  exposure  exceeds  15  minutes  per  day  for 
a  number  of  vears  Obviously,  hearing  Is  im- 
portant for  medical  certification.  We  should 
do  our  best  to  protect  it. 

In  flight,  a  number  of  our  current  turbo- 
props  are  close  to  or  in  a  few  cases  exceed 
maximum  recommended  noise  levels.  In  al- 
most all  aircraft  (exceptions  are  the  F-227. 
DC-9  and  M-404)  the  noise  level  during 
cruise  causes  face-to-face  communications 
to  be  carried  out  in  at  least  loud  voices  and 
may  grow  to  a  near  shout  at  Vmo  Having 
to  talk  at  or  near  a  shout  Is  a  signal  that  risk 
of  hearing  impairmei.t  Is  a  real  potential,  not 
to  mention  the  additional  and  immeasur- 
able amount  of  fatigue  of  having  to  work 
in  this  environment 

Decreasing  noise  Is  not  an  easy  matter. 
Noise  is  an  insidious  intruder.  Compare  the 
difference  between  a  closed  door,  an  open 
door  and  one  ajar  a  few  Inches  With  a  good 
noise  source  i  such  as  a  noisy  office)  on  the 
other  side  of  the  door,  little  difference  Is 
realized  between  the  door  ajar  and  the  open 
door.  Probably  the  worst  offender  from  the 
standpoint  of  cockpit  noise  are  the  poor 
window  seals  in  the  aircraft  we  fly.  It's  worth 
it  to  have  them  closely  checked  Other  areas 
that  are  generally  troublesome  are  nose  gear 
door  rigging,  nose  wheel  ■well  soundproofing, 
and  hard  (sound  reflective)  surfaces  in  the 
whole  cockpit  area.  During  the  highest  speed 
regimes  of  flight,  aerodynamic  noise  seems 
to  have  the  greatest  effect  on  cockpit  noise. 
This  problem  has  been  the  most  difficult  to 
deal  with.  The  B-747  has  a  redesigned  wind- 
shield which  may  help  to  diminish  aerody- 
namic noise. 

more  can  be  done 

Much  more  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  level 
of  noise  within  the  cockpit.  The  best  place  to 
do  it  is  on  the  drawing  t>oard.  However, 
significant  reductions  can  be  accomplished 
with  present  aircraft,  materials  and  methods. 
Four  pilot  groups  have  programs  in  progress. 

A  noise  standard  does  not  curently  exist 
for  aircraft  evaluation  by  the  PAA,  manu-' 
facturers  or  ALPA  It  Is  obvious  we  need  one. 
Standards  for  risk  of  hearing  loss  and  speech 
interference  exist  for  other  Industries.  If 
these  are  applied  to  our  cockpits  we  find 
many  of  the  turbo-props  can  cause  hearing 
problems.  Even  the  newest  jets  cause  speech 
interference  problems. 

Will  we  have  to  wait  until  a  misunderstood 
command,  due  to  cockpit  noise,  during  an  in- 
flight emergency  causes  a  tragedy  before  re- 
medial action  is  taken? 

Albert  Ein.?tein  College  of 
Medicine.  Yfshiva  Untversitt, 

Bronx.  .V.V.,  May  7, 1968. 
Hon,  Theodore  Kupferman. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Kupferman:  I 
thought  the  following  information  might  be 
of  Interest  to  you. 


There  will  probably  be  a  conference  on 
noise  sponsored  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Health.  Neurological  &  Sensory  Disease 
Control  Program.  The  person  who  is  behind 
this  is  a  Dr.  George  E.  Urban,  Consultant  in 
Otolaryngolgy  at  4040  N.  Fairfax  Drive, 
Arlington.  Va. 

Knowing;  of  your  interest  in  this  field,  I 
thought  if  you  did  not  have  this  informa- 
tion that  you  would  be  interested  in  learn- 
ing about  this.  The  radio  broadcast  we  did 
the  other  month  seemed  to  turn  out  quite 
well  and  I  even  managed  to  listen  to  our 
various  remarks  when  they  were  broadcast. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

B.  J.  RtTBEN.  M.D  , 

Director  of  the  Division 

of  Otolaryngology. 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 

March   6.  1968. 
Representative  Kupferman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  received  a  letter  today  from 
Dr.  Lee  E.  Farr,  head  of  the  Disaster  Health 
Services  Section,  the  department  of  public 
health  In  Berkeley,  California  I  had  origi- 
nally written  to  Dr,  Farr  regarding  his  flnd- 
ings  related  to  the  Environmt'itfll  Medical 
Studies  and  he.  in  turn,  has  referred  me  to 
your  remarks  related  to  noise  appearing  In 
a  recent  Congressional  Record. 

As  an  agent  in  Col.  James  Coletta's  behalf 
regarding  the  Noise  Attenuating  Device  pa- 
tent (copy  enclosed  for  your  interest),  I  feel 
that  the  potential  use  of  the  product  by 
home,  industry  or  educational  aid  uses,  will 
readily  be  accepted  by  the  general  public, 

Tlie  ■Tliinkhit;  Cap"  or  Concentration 
Helmet"  might  be  termed  trade  names  once 
the  device  is  manufactured.  Its  purpose  is 
that  of  enhancing  concentration  powers  by 
elimination  of  outside  distractions  and  dis- 
turbances such  as  noise,  deflection  of  sight 
and  vibrations  (airfoam  lined  cap  style).  I 
believe  this  to  be  an  Invention  of  a  new 
dimension  and  the  first  break-through  in  a 
solution  to  the  many  problems  and  illnesses 
which  arise  due  to  the  Individuals  lack  of 
privacy  and  solitude. 

Many  recent  articles  have  been  published 
relating  to  the  Environmental  Medical  Stud- 
ies, and  the  effects  of  noise  and  distractions 
which  could,  and  do.  endanger  health,  dis- 
position ana  functional  abilities  related  to 
performance  and  accuracy.  As  the  manufac- 
ture and  dissemination  of  the  product  be- 
comes familiar  with  the  general  consumer, 
the  Invention  will  also  act  as  a  social  deter- 
rent In  that  it  will  be  known  that  the  wearer 
wishes  to  be  left  alone  for  a  certain  reason. 

It  is  to  be  appreciated  that  the  patent  has 
been  obtained  on  the  grounds  of  general 
function,  theory  and  purpose  of  its  use.  and 
could,  therefore,  accommodate  any -variation 
of  design  or  accessories  which  the.  manufac- 
turer might  deem  desirable. 

I  would  appreciate  your  comments  regard- 
ing the  patent  and  if  possible,  a  copy  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elizabeth  A.  Wight, 

Patent  Agent. 

RESUME  OF  potential  USES 

Electric  or  battery  operated  accessories 
might  be  Incorporated  ■within  the  designs 
of  the  cap  or  helmet  styles  for  the  purpose 
of  frontal  lights  and  a  timer.  Another  fea- 
ture for  the  consumer  might  be  collapsible 
models  with  handles  to  facilitate  conven- 
iences for  commuters  who  might  wish  to 
wear  theirs  while  traveling. 

Educational:  Study  aid  for  students  in 
classrooms.  Homework.  While  taking  exam- 
inations and  thus  eliminating  the  cheating 
problems  in  schools. 

School  and  ptiblic  library  uses:  (Dis- 
posable plastic  covers  could  be  used  as  a 
health  precaution  over  the  earpieces.) 

Home:  (Hotel  and  motel  rental  basis)  — 
Reading,  studying,  art  work,  hobbles,  sew- 


ing, typing,  television  viewing;  while  em- 
ploying a  maahlne  requiring  deep  thought 
or  concentration. 

Industrial  uses:  Assembly  line  work, 
artists,  draftsmen,  seamstresses,  technicians, 
postal  workers  (sorters,  etc  ) .  bookkeepers, 
court  stenographers,  typists  (especially  copy 
work) ,  secretaries,  and  business  machine  op- 
erators. 

Institutional:  Patients  in  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes. 

Any  travel  media:  Planes,  trains,  buses  or 
as  a  passenger  in  an  automobile.  (Battery 
operated  lights  could  be  used.) 

intent    or    DEVICE 

Rapidity  of  reading. 

Study  boost  with  memory  work:  improved 
retention  of  thought,  act,  or  achievement. 
Encourages  study  as  a  confidence  builder 
for  slow,  nervous  or  excitable  students.  To 
provide  relaxation,  thus  elimination  of  ner- 
vous anxiety. 

Psychological  encouragement — Thinking 
cap! 

[U.S.   Patent  OfBce.  No,   3,261,028,  Patented 

July  19.  19661 

Noise  Attenuating  Device 

(By    James    N.    Coletta.    555    Franklin    St., 

Elmlra.  NY    Piled  Aug.   14.   1962.  Ser.  No. 
216.929   1  Claim.   iCl.  2—209) 

(Note.— References  referred  to  are  not 
printed  in  the  Record.) 

Tlie  present  invention  relates  broadly  to 
wearing  apparel  for  the  head  and  more 
specifically  to  a  device  to  be  used  when 
extreme  concentration  is  required. 

It  has  been  found  by  teachers  and  psy- 
chok>glsts,  particularly  m  the  education  pro- 
fession, that  there  are  many  situations  which 
call  for  extreme  concentration  in  noisy  and 
distracting  surroundings.  In  some  classr<x>ms, 
there  may  be  as  many  as  40  to  50  students 
trying  to  concentrate  on  some  learning  ma- 
terial. Obviously,  distractions  are  numerous 
and.  as  a  result,  learning  efficiency  decreases 
to  a  low  level.  What  is  needed  then  is  some 
device  that  will  eliminatf  nc>lse  and  limit  the 
visual  field  such  that  concentration  will  be 
improved. 

This  invention  thus  has  as  an  object  the 
reduction  of  outside  distractions  from  a  stu- 
dent's visual  field  A  further  object  is  the 
reduction  of  noise  reaching  a  student  trying 
to  concentrate.  A  still  further  object  is  the 
reduction  of  other  outside  distractions  such 
as  bright  sunlight,  etc.  Another  object  of  this 
invention  is  to  provide  a  device  to  help  con- 
centration which  will  be  situated  on  the 
wearer's  head,  being  adjustable  to  accom- 
modate many  differently  shaped  heads,  said 
device  being  of  such  construction  that  it 
mav  be  easily  put  on  and  off,  and  also  taken 
apart  and  cleaned  when  desired  Yet  another 
object  of  this  invention  Is  to  provide  a  con- 
centration device  that  is  made  of  inexpensive 
materials  such  that  the  device  can  be  eco- 
nomically disposed  of  .ifter  a  single  usage 

Other  objects  ■will  be  apparent  from  the 
following  description  of  the  invention,  which 
is  Illustrated  in  the  accompanying  draw- 
ings. In  the  drawings: 

Fie.  1  is  an  isometric  exploded  vlew'of  the 
device 

Fi?.  2  Is  a  side  rte'w  of  the  device  sho^wn 
on  the  head  of  the  user. 

Pig.  3  is  a  back  or  end  view  of  the  device 
situated  on  the  head  of  the  user. 

Fig.  4  is  an  enlarged  side  •(•lew  sho^wlng  the 
detail  of  the  earpiece. 

Referring  to  the  dra^wlngs.  In  Fig.  1  the 
body  G  is  situated  between  the  band  7  and 
sotmd  deadening  device  or  earpiece  11.  A 
screw  or  suitable  fastener  10  connects  the 
band  7  and  earpisce  11  through  a  longitudi- 
nal slot  8  in  band  7,  s.ild  fastener  then  going 
through  a  slot  9  in  body  6  and  then  fixed 
into  the  earpiece  IT.  Referring  to  Figure  4, 
as  an  example,  the  earpiece  consists  of  a 
suitable  thin  wall  plastic  shell  14  containing 
a  sponge  rubber  filler  15.  In  the  center  of 
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the  shell  14  Is  located  a  hole  16  which  Is 
tapped  such  that  screw  10  may  be  screwed 
into  the  earpiece.  The  earpiece  fits  clrcum- 
ferentlally  around  or  upon  the  outside  ear  12. 
of  the  head  13,  such  that  the  earpiece  pre- 
vents outside  noise  from  reaching  the  sen- 
sory eardrum  Inside  the  head. 

The  body  6  of  the  device  consists  of  a  rec- 
tangtUar   sheet    of   suitable    material,    being 
easily  bent  and  of  a  sturdy  thickness  having 
the   front   shaped   in   a   convenient   fashion. 
The  body  may  be  made  of  plastic,  aluminum, 
tin.    steel,    etc     as    would    be    suitable.    The 
width    is    determined    by    placing    the    body 
around  the  head  as  In  Figures  2  and  3  such 
that  the  body  6  completely  covers  the  head 
13   with   the   ends   di.sposed   below   the   ear- 
lobes.  The  back  of  the  body  6  of  the  device 
is  situated  on  the  head  of  the  wearer  as  in 
Figure    2    such    that    it   covers    the   wearer's 
head.  The   body  6  of   the  concentration  de- 
vice is  positioned  on  the  wearers  head  by  a 
spring  steel  or  metal  band  7.  This  band  com- 
prises a   long   rectangular  sheet   having  two 
slot*  on  tioth  ends.  The  sheet  is  permanently 
bent  into  a  U  shape,  such  that  when  placed 
around  the  body  6  and  secured  to  the  ear- 
piece 11.  the  whole  npparatus  is  comfortably 
situated  on  the  wearer's  head  (Figures  2  and 
3),  the  band  holding  the  body  6  m  the  bent 
configuration  seen  in  Pig.  3.  The  slots  8  of 
the  band  and  slots  9  of  the  body  render  the 
device  adjustable  for  all  sizes  and  .shapes  of 
human    heads    since    the    earpieces    can    be 
moved  along  the  length  of  slots  8  and  9. 

It  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  earpieces  or 
sotind  deadening  devices  might  be  made  In 
any  configuration  and  of  material  such  that 
said  earpieces  el:mina:e  noise  from  reaching 
the  ear  while  providing  a  receiver  that  will 
affix  fasterner  10  securely  to  the  earpiece. 
The  bodv  6  may  conceivably  be  made  of 
paper  or  cardboard,  etc.  such  that  the  device 
could  easilv  be  disposed  of  for  convenience 
or  health  reasons.  Likewise  the  band  7  could 
be  made  of  some  suitable  plastic  or  other 
readily  manufactured  material  that  would 
hold  the  bodv  6  in  place  and  at  the  same 
time  render  he  device  economical  and  dis- 
posable. 

The  invention  could  also  be  applicable  to 
learning  Morse  code,  listening  to  music, 
learning  foreign  languages,  etc.  which  in 
such  cases,  the  sound  deadening  devices 
would  be  replaced  by  earphones.  The  device 
might  also  be  constructed  without  the  use  of 
ea/ohones  or  earpieces  if  the  elimination  of 
sound  or  noise  was  undesirable.  In  this  case 
the  device  would  consist  of  a  body  similar  to 
that  described  heretofore  in  the  specification 
and  a  band  also  slmUar  to  that  described  in 
this  specification.  A  suitable  fastener  would 
then  affix  the  band  to  the  body  and  the 
whole  device  would  be  worn  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  firstly  described  device 
with  the  exception  that  there  would  be  no 
earpieces  to  affix  the  device  over  the  ears. 

It  is  noted  by  the  inventor  that  the  front 
of  the  body  6  might  be  cut  away  such  that 
the  desired  visual  field  Is  obtained  by  the 
wearer. 

It  is  well-known  by  psychologists  and 
others  concerned  with  the  problem  of  deep 
concentration  that  as  one's  ability  to  con- 
centrate increases,  ones  awareness  of  outside 
distractions  decreases.  It  is  also  known  that 
for  some  people  concentration  is  extremely 
difficult  when  accompanied  by  outside  noise 
and  movement  It  was  thus  assumed  that  if 
outside  distractions  were  eliminated,  concen- 
tration would  be  Improved.  The  afore- 
described  device  eliminates  distractions  by 
deadening  the  sound  through  the  earpieces 
(sound  deadening  devices)  and  by  limiting 
the  visual  field  by  means  of  a  shield  (the 
bodyi.  With  these  two  modes  of  distraction 
disposed  of.  the  ability  to  concentrate  Is 
noticeably  Improved. 

While  the  foregoing  description  was  con- 
ceived by  the  inventor  as  the  best  embodi- 
ment of  the  principles  of  the  device,  it  Is  to 
be   understood   that   the  Inventor   does   not 
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Intend  to  be  limited  to  specific  details  of 
structure  or  methods  of  manufacture  other- 
wise than  as  specifically  set  forth  in  the  ap- 
pended claim. 

What  I  claim  la: 

A  headpiece  comprising  a  U-shaped  thin 
wall  body  adapted  to  be  removably  secured 
around  the  top  and  sides-  and  forwardly  of 
the  head  of  the  wearer;  said  t)ody  having  an 
elongated  configuration  with  two  trans- 
versely aligned  slots  at  one  end  and  a  sloped 
front  end  opposite  to  the  slotted  end;  a 
permanently  bent  U-shaped  rectangular 
metal  band  with  a  slot  at  each  end;  said 
band  situated  circumferentially  around  the 
body  so  that  the  band  slots  are  aligned  with 
the  body  slots;  screws  passing  through  the 
aligned  slots  and  securing  said  band  to  said 
body;  earpieces  disposed  on  the  inner  face 
of  said  body  opposite  each  other;  said  ear- 
pieces being  tapped  to  accommodate  said 
screws  and  thereby  said  earpieces  are  held  in 
position  to  cover  the  ears  of  the  wearer  when 
the  device  Is  situated  on  the  wearer. 

REFERENCES  CITEO   BY  THE   EXAMINER 

U.S.  PATENTS 

D.  121,457:  7  1940.  Nu  Dell,  2-204: 
1479.017;  1  1924.  Timmons,  179-156: 
2330442:  91943,  Nero.  2-12;  2.335.706; 
11  1943.  St.  Clair.  2-174;  3.075.201.  1  1963. 
Lindblom.  2-8;  3.091.771;  6  1963.  Bixby. 
179-156X. 

Jordan  Franklin, 

Primary  Examiner. 
W.  C.  Cooper. 
G.   H    Krizmanich. 
Assistant  Examiners. 


Engineerine;  professional  groups  are 
certainly  involved. 

National  Society  or 
Professional  Engineers. 
Washington.  D.C..  November  27.  19C7. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman. 
US.  Hoxi.^c  of  Representatives, 
Wasfiington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kupferman:  I  have  been  in  a 
travel  situation  for  some  weeks  and  hence  am 
just  finding  an  opportunity  to  thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  November  1.  1967,  and  the 
material  on  your  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
noise  control  problem. 

You  win  be  particularly  Interested.  I  think, 
to  know  that  NSPE  has  adopted  an  official 
policy  on  the  subject,  a  copy  of  which  is  en- 
closed  (Professional  Policy  No.  90). 

I  have  not  really  had  a  chance  to  discuss 
this  matter  In  anv  detail  with  members  of 
the  New  York  State  Society  of  Professional 
Engineers,  but  I  am  sending  the  NYSSPE  Ex- 
ecutive Director  the  material  you  provided 
with  your  letter,  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
New  York  State  Society  may  wish  to  refer 
this  material  to  an  appropriate  committee 
to  study  its  implications  for  New  York.  Hav- 
ing to  visit  New  York  City  fairly  often,  I 
know  that  noise  Is  a  real  problem  there,  at 
least  as  much  as  It  is  in  other  metropolitan 
areas. 

Thanks  again  for  your  interest  and  cooper- 
ation in   these   matters  of  mutual  Interest. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Milton  F.  Lunch. 

General  Counsel. 

PP  No.  90 — Noise — Control,  Prevention 
AND  Abatement 

It  Is  the  policy  of  NSPE  to  urge  all  seg- 
ments of  the  engineering  profession  and  all 
levels  of  government  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  meet  the  growing  problem  of  noise 
and  its  detrimental  effects  on  the  human  en- 
vironment, particularly  in  urban  areas. 

NSPE  believes  that  the  engineering  pro- 
fession has  an  obligation  to  provide  all  pos- 
sible assistance  In  the  development  of  rea- 
sonable criteria,  standards  and  methods  for 
the  control  prevention  and  abatement  of 
excessive  noise.  This  obligation  arises  not 
only  from  the  engineers  duty  to  use  his 
knowledge   and   skill   for   the   advancement 


of  human  welfare,  but  also  because  engi- 
neers in  most  cases  develop  the  vehicles. 
machines,  equipment  and  operations  which 
combine  to  produce  excessive  noise. 

The  interstate  nature  of  mtxlern  com- 
merce especially  that  involving  aircraft  and 
other  vehicles,  necessarily  makes  noise  con- 
trol, prevention  and  abatement  a  matter  of 
interstate  concern  and  re.spon.sibility.  NSPE 
feels,  therefore,  that  the  development  of 
reasonable  and  practical  criteria  for  accept- 
able noise  levels,  and  the  publication  and 
dl.'iseminatlon  of  information  relating  to 
such  criteria,  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government,  acting  In  consultation 
with  Industry  and  with  professional  assist- 
ance from  the  engineering  and  medical  dis- 

ciplines- 

NSPE  also  feels  that  responsibility  lor  en- 
forcement within  Federal  establishments  of 
standards  based  on  such  criteria,  as  well  as 
appropriate  legislative  and  administrative 
action  to  insure  the  vehicles  and  equipment 
used  in  interstate  commerce  are  designed 
and  operated  to  conform  to  such  standards, 
rests  with   the   Federal   Government. 

State  -md  local  governmonts  should  apply 
and  enforce  standards  meeting  such  criteria 
as  p^rt  of  their  responsibility  for  protecting 
the  health  and  welfare  of  their  citizens. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Vern  O.  Knudsen  and 
Dr.  Leo  P.  Delsasso  of  UCLA  is  well  de- 
scribed in  "The  Noise  Haters" : 
The  Noisf  Hatess 
Two  thousand  years  ago.  the  poet  Horace 
wrote  an  angrv  diatribe  against  noise  in  the 
streets  of  Rome  and  thereby  sounded  a  pre- 
mature alarm  for  our  time. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  squealing  pigs 
and  rumbling  wagons  that  Horrxe  accused 
of  interrupting  his  work  could  hnve  given 
him  even  an  inkling  that  man-made  sound 
would  grow  until  it  could  heat  the  human 
body  lethallv  or  destroy  hearing  instantly. 
The  Roman  poet,  in  short,  could  not  have 
foreseen  that,  m  1967.  unwanted  sound 
would  be  a  waste  product  as  threatening  as 
smog  to  human  well-being. 

In  some  very  quiet  rooms  three  floors  up 
in  UCLA's  Knudsen  Hall.  Horace's  anti-noise 
campaign  is  being  carried  on  by  two  phys- 
icists who  have  devoted  45  years  to  discover- 
ing how  to  manipulate  sound  to  man's  galii. 
Dr.  Vern  O.  Knudsen,  first  dean  of  UCLA's 
Graduate  Division  and  former  Chancellor, 
and  Dr.  Leo  P  Delsasso.  former  Associate 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  Division,  have  been 
scientific  partners  at  UCLA  since  the  Uni- 
versity was  known  as  "the  junior  college  out 
West.'"' 

Their  work  recapitulates  UCLA's  evolution 
from  Its  beginnings  as  the  "Southern 
Branch"  on  Vermont  Avenue  to  its  role  as 
a  major  research  and  teaching  institution. 
In  the  years  since  Dr.  Knudsen  arrived  at  the 
Southern  Branch  In  1922.  the  two  men  have 
seen  their  research  applied  in  fields  as  di- 
verse as  medicine,  architecttire.  filmmaking. 
and  warfare.  They  have  trained  more  than 
200  graduate  students  in  the  specialized  dis- 
cipline of  acoustics.  Although  both  are  for- 
mally retired  from  teaching,  they  continue 
to  draw  graduate  students  into  the  orbit  of 
their  research  at  the  University. 

A  roster  of  their  distinguished  graduates 
includes  General  WilUam  C.  Bullock,  the 
Army  officer  in  charge  of  locating  enemy  ar- 
tillery by  acoustical  methods  during  the 
World  War  II  Normandy  invasion;  Dr.  Waldo 
Lyon,  who  applied  acoustical  techniques  to 
pilot  the  first  atomic  submarine  under  frozen 
waters  of  the  North  Pole;  and  Dr.  Richard 
Bolt  chairman  of  the  board  of  world-wide 
acoustical  consultants  Bolt.  Baranek  and 
Newman. 

Dr.  Knudsen  took  his  Ph.D.  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  and  was  immediately  offered 
an  instructorship  there.  When  he  made 
known  his  intention  to  leave  Chicago  and  go 
to  UCLA  as  an  instructor,  his  chairman,  H.  O. 
Gale  "felt,  and  emphasized  with  his  fluent 
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profanity,  that  it  was  .'^enseless  for  me  to  ac- 
cept the  Los  Angeles  position  at  an  unheard- 
of-institution —  only  a  junior  college.'  " 

But  Dr.  Knudsen  was  intrigued  by  the 
chance  to  be  involved  in  the  shaping  of  a 
university,  and  UC  vice-president  W.  W. 
Campbell  had  convinced  him  that  "those  Los 
Angeles  people  are  determined  to  make  this 
a  distinguished  university,  niid  nothing  can 
stop  It." 

His  arrival  at  the  Southern  Branch  in  1922 
v/as  not  auspicious.  Physics  Uep.'rtnient 
Chairman  John  Mead  Adams,  who  had  begun 
his  department  three  veers  earlier  with  "a 
brick  and  a  meter  stick."  would  have  been 
glad  to  offer  his  research  facilities  if  there 
had   been   any. 

"Searrhlna:  befcre  researching."  Dr.  Knud- 
sen found  six  hiRh  school  auditoriums  in  I^os 
Angeles,  among  the  world's  worst,  as  far  as 
acoustics  was  concerned.  These  became 
UCLA's  first  acoustical  laboratories. 

Assisted  by  Dr.  Delsasso,  then  a  .cophomore 
and  later  UCLA's  first  Ph.D.  in  physics.  Dr. 
Knudsen  began  his  pioneering  experiments  on 
the  hearing  of  sound  in  rooms,  vvorking  at 
night  in  the  vr.cr.nt  aiuiitoriunis  Vv'itli  testing 
equipment  they  built  themselves,  they  rapidly 
evolved  techniques  for  controlling  room 
acoustics. 

Their  recommendations  to  local  industry 
resulted  in  the  cre,.tlcn  of  a  whole  new  lam- 
Uy  of  acoustical  materials  and  construction 
techniques,  which  made  it  possible  to  scatter, 
attenuate,  absorb  or  reflect  sound  to  create 
almost  any  desired  effect  in  an  auditorium 
or  home. 

The  impact  of  their  work  was  felt  almost 
immediately,  when  the  movie  industry  be- 
gan converting  to  .sound  and  found  that 
UCLA  was  the  "only  place  on  the  West  Coast 
that  was  able  to  solve  the  difficult  accousti- 
cal  problems  involved.  Metro-Goldwyn-May- 
er  called  in  Dr.  Knudsen  to  design  the  com- 
pany's first  two  sound  stages,  where  the  first 
sound  movie,  "The  Jazz  Singer."  was  pro- 
duced. 

Tlie  artistic  merits  of  this  teary  tribute  to 
motherhood  can  be  questioned,  but  the 
sound  stages  where  it  was  born  were  the 
cradle  of  the  sound  film  industry. 

By  making  each  sound  stage  a  building 
within  a  building,  with  an  air  space  between 
all  walls  to  act  as  a  'sound  lock,'  Dr.  Knud- 
sen made  it  possible  to  record,  at  the  same 
time,  a  sriinfight  on  one  stage  and  a  sym- 
phony orchestra  on  the  other. 

Similar  but  simpler  principles,  he  dis- 
covered, can  make  homes  and  apartments 
capsules  of  quiet  in  the  clamor  of  cities. 
Architecture  of  the  future,  .says  Dr.  Knud.sen. 
must  be  acoustically  designed  if  man  is  to 
live  without  nervous  prostration  in  the  en- 
vironment he  has  created. 

When  human  beings  are  exposed  to  noise 
louder  ihan  90  decibels  (the  equivalent  of 
an  auto  horn's  honkt  blood  pressure  rises 
and  internal  muscles  contract.  Dr.  Knud- 
sen says  these  reactions  are  the  sr.me  as  the 
physiological  response  to  fear,  and  may  be  a 
holdover  from  tlie  time  when  early  man  de- 
pended for  survival  on  his  alertness  to  sud- 
deia  sounds.  The  crack  of  a  twig  could  mean 
a  predator  was  stalking.  Man  needed  accel- 
erated physiological  processes  to  prepare 
him  for  defense. 

But  thl.s  "fear  reaction"  now  is  triggered 
time  after  time,  day  after  day  by  liolse.  and 
the  resulting  tension  is  thought  to  cause 
physical  dam..age  to  heart,  arteries,  and  in- 
ternal organs. 

The  tv.entieth  century's  "new  noise"  in- 
cludes Eonis  stupendous  nclse-makers,  like 
machines  capable  cf  generating  sounds  that 
can  roast  a  rat  v.'ith  the  heat  created  by 
sound  wave  vibrations.  Sounds  of  this  mag- 
nitude, fortunately,  are  rare  in  most  people's 
experience.  It  takes  between  160  and  175 
decibels  to  create  .such  inimodiately  sinister 
effects,  aitd  onl.v  a  few  products  of  our  tech- 
nology can  put  out  that  much  sound. 


Our  streets  and  cities  do  much  more  to 
unnerve  the  populace  at  large,  says  Dr. 
Knudsen. 

He  points  out  that  there  has  been  no  gen- 
eral adoption  in  this  country's  building  codes 
of  the  acoustical  principles  that  could  pro- 
tect city  dwellers  against  unending  thrum 
and  clatter  from  traffic  and  neighbors. 

Until  proper  acoustical  design  prevails.  Dr. 
Knudsen  recommends  that  those  who  would 
at  least  icst  calmly  loUow  his  example  and 
wear  "er.r  defenders"  to  ticep.  Tlie.se  are 
acoustically-designed  ear  plugs  which  he  in- 
vented in  193B  and  has  worn  to  sleep  every 
night  since  then. 

During  World  War  11.  the  National  De- 
fense Research  Committee,  acting  on  infor- 
mation that  the  Nazis  were  using  noise-mak- 
ing machines  with  aircraft  us  "acoustical 
weapons"  to  terrify  the  public,  sponsored 
modifications  of  Dr.  Knudsen's  ear  defenders 
to  protect  civilian  jjopulaiions  Pour  miUion 
pairs  of  these  "ear  wardens"  were  also  issued 
to  American  servicemen  who  faced  exposure 
to  ear-damaging  noise  levels  in  such  opera- 
tions as  mine-clearing. 

By  wartime.  Knudsen  and  Delsasso  had 
made  UCLA  a  nationwide  center  for  acousti- 
cal research  pnd  some  40  Army  and  Navy 
officers  were  sent  iiere  for  graduate  study 
under  Knudsen  and  Delsasso.  Tills  training 
was  applied  militarily  m  submarine  tracking 
and  detecting  the  location  of  enemy  .artillery. 
Since  1960,  Knudsen  and  Delsasso  have 
concentrated  their  research  on  the  intricate 
manipulation  of  .sound  required  for  optimmn 
hearing  in  concert  halls  and  auditoriums. 
This  work  is  being  carried  on  in  UCLA's 
Knudsen  Hall,  which  contains  some  of  the 
most  advanced  sound  laboratories  in  the 
country. 

Here.  Knudsen  and  Delsasso  devised  what 
they  consider  to  be  their  best  acoustical  ae- 
sigii:  the  Grady  Gammage  Auditorium  at 
Arizona  State  University,  considered  to  be 
the  most  revolutionary  (ieparture  from  con. 
ventional  concert  hall  design  in  this  country. 
The  Grady  Gammage  was  the  last,  un- 
finished work  of  architect  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright,  who  died  before  it  was  completed. 
The  drawings  left  by  Wright  described  only 
the  building  exterior,  composed  of  two  giant, 
intersecting  cylinder.  This  shape,  although 
dramatic  visually,  would  have  been  impos- 
sible acoustically  if  it  had  been  carried  into 
the  interior  of  the  auditorium.  The  concave 
walls  surrounding  audience  and  stage  would 
have  mangled  musical  performances  by  mak- 
ing the  sound  focus  in  a  few  spots,  fade  el.se- 
where.  and  echo  strangely. 

Dr.  Kntidsen's  remedy  was  to  turn  the 
interior  inside-out.  -■Additional  big  convex 
sections  combined  with  scientifically-cali- 
brated tilting  of  the  ceiling  and  floor.  These 
diffuse  sound  so  well  that  orchestras  are 
heard  equally  well  from  all  3,050  seaUs.  A 
"floating  balcony,"  suspended  like  a  bridge, 
lets  sound  circulate  freely. 

The  Grady  Gammage.  highly-praised  by 
critics  and  conductors,  is  one  of  the  numer- 
ous prestigious  music  centers  designed  under 
Dr.  Knudsen's  guidance.  Among  them  are  the 
Los  Angeles  Mtisic  Center  and  centers  for 
the  performing  arts  now  under  construction 
at  V/ichita.  Kansas;  Atlanta;  Hunstvllle,  Ala- 
bama, and  San  Jose. 

At  UCLA's  sound  laboratories,  however, 
Drs.  Knudsen  and  Delsasso  continue  to  seek 
acoustical  perfection  through  experiments 
with  3u:h  improbable  sound-diffusers  as 
giant  helium-filled  weather  balloons. 

rhe  bright  red  balloons,  spotted  arotmd 
Knudsen  Halls  reverberation  room,  are  not 
frivolotis  in  purpose,  although  Dr.  Knudsen 
says  he  has  problems  with  faculty  members 
who  want  to  take  one  home  to  their  children. 
In  the  reverberation  room,  constructed  to 
give  maximum  reflection  of  sound,  the  bal- 
loons have  been  found  to  make  sound  die 
away  exceptionally  smoothly. 


UCLA's  resident  Ferl  Roth  Quartet  recent- 
ly was  per.'uaded  to  play  a  string  concert  in 
Knudsen  Hall's  anechoic  room,  which  has 
properties  exactly  opposite  to  those  of  the 
reverberation  room:  all  reverberation  is  elim- 
inated by  flbreglass  wedges  which  absorb 
sound  The  recorded  performance  was  played 
and  re-recorded  in  the  reverberation  room, 
with  twenty  of  the  balloons  strategically  lo- 
cated. 

"Perl  Roth  was  quite  excited  and  so  were 
we  about  the  results."  says  Dr.  Knudsen, 
adding  tliat  the  purpose  I'f  re-recording  Uie 
music  was  to  add  the  proper  amount  of  con- 
trolled reverljeratlon  for  richness  of  sound. 

"AH  kinds  of  music  want  some  kind  of 
reverberation."  he  says.  "It  makes  the  sepa- 
r.ite  sounds  overlap,  and  produces  a  less  dry, 
disconnected  effect.  But  it  must  be  con- 
trolled. In  the  Beethoven  Ninth  Symphony, 
for  example,  there  is  a  mighty  crescendo,  and 
then  everything  stops.  The  sound,  however, 
persists:  It  dies  away,  and  ideally  that  should 
take  about  two  seconds." 

Timing  as  precise  as  this  can  be  achieved 
by  acoustical  design  of  room  shape  and  sur- 
faces, says  Dr.  Knudsen.  and  the  research 
and  testing  involved  are  worthwhile  for  the 
resulting  musical  experience. 

"What  attracted  me  to  architectural  acous- 
tics in  the  first  place  was  .ts  human  value," 
comments  Dr.  Knudsen.  "People's  tolerance 
for  noise  varies  greatly,  but  everyone  has 
the  right  to  enjoy  sound — conversation,  mu- 
sic, the  laughter  of  their  children. 

"We  must  have  quiet  homes,  and  build- 
ings acoustically  designed  for  the  growth  of 
culture  and  good  living. 

The  literature  on  sonic  boom  srows 
constantly. 

North  America  Nev^•spaper  Alliance — 
NANA — had  for  weekend  release  on 
October  14,  1967,  "Can  We  Live  With  the 
Boom."  a  series  by  Hal  D.  Steward,  as 
follows: 

Can    Wf    Live    With    "The    Boom?"    Sonic 

Boom  Threatens  "To  Shake  the  World" — I 

(By  Hal  D.  Stew.ard) 

(Note. — According  to  many  experts,  the 
development  of  the  supersonic  transport 
may  not  only  destroy  peace  of  mind,  but 
als(3  historical  and  prehistorlcal  sites,  natu- 
ral formations,  cities,  housing  and  hearing. 
The  following  Is  the  first  of  a  three-part 
.■^eries  on  the  sonic  boom  by  a  close  ob- 
server of  the  aerospace-air  transport  field.) 

Washington.  October  14  (NANAi.— The 
development  of  the  supersonic  transport 
(SSTi  may  well  destroy  the  peace  of  mind  of 
all    Americans — except    those    already    deaf. 

It  could,  in  the  judgment  of  experts,  be- 
come a  major  health  hazard  and  cause  Ir- 
reparable damage  to  the  hearing  of  the 
young  and  old  alike. 

But.  that's  not  all. 

The  SST  threatens  "literally  to  shake  the 
world"  In  the  judgment  of  Karl  Ruppen- 
thal.  director  of  the  transportation  man- 
agement program  of  Stanford  University's 
Graduate  School  of  Business. 

Ruppenthal.  himself  an  airline  ijllot  of 
25  years  experience,  said  there  must  be  much 
more  thoughtful  dlscu.sslon  before  the  U.S.  is 
irrevocably  committed  to  the  SST  program. 
*  The  SST's  biggest  problem,  he  said.  "Is 
that  of  the  sonic  boom." 

devastate  sites 

What  most  Americans  have  yet  to  realize, 
said  Ruopenthal.  is  that  SST  filghts  may  weU 
leave  some  ancient  historical  and  prehis- 
torlcal  sites   in   ruins. 

The  sonic  boom  that  would  follow  an  SST 
could  crumble  Stonehenge.  the  group  of 
ancient  stone  moi^oliths.  believed  to  date 
from  the  bronze  age.  on  Salisbury  Plain. 
Wiltshire  in  .southern  England. 

Thtre  is  the  possibility  the  Leaning  Tower 
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of  Pisa,  which  deviates  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar by  more  than  14  feet,  could  be  smashed  to 
the  ground  by  an  SST  sonic  boom.  And  what 
about  the  danger  to  the  Acropolis  In  Athens 
and  the  Colosseum   in  Rome'' 

Ruppenthal  said  a  comparatively  small 
military  aircraft  already  created  a  sonic 
boom  that  broke  off  80  tons  of  rock  and 
burled  prehistoric  cliff  dwellings  !n  Mesa 
Verde  National  Park.  Colo. 

He  said  sandstone  formations  In  Utah's 
Bryce  Canyon  and  Zion  National  Park  have 
been  reduced  to  dusty  rubble  by  sonic 
booms. 

"And  the  shock  of  sonic  booms  varies 
somewhat  with  the  size  of  the  aircraft." 
Ruppenthal  said. 

"If  the  SST  goes  ahead  we  can  expect  Ir- 
reparable damage  on  a  grand  scale." 

CITIES     FEAR     DAMAGE 

Ruppenthal  predicts  ancient  cities  in  Eu- 
rope and  other  parts  of  the  world  would  for- 
bid SST  planes  to  fly  anywhere  near  them 
because  of  the  fear  of  damage  from  sonic 
booms. 

"Both  tfie  governments  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland  already  have  said  they  will  for- 
bid SST  flights  over  their  territories  if  their 
populations  find  them  to  be  annoyances.  "  he 
said. 

"It  is  almost  certain  that  cities  like  Paris, 
Florence.  Rome,  and  Athens  and  many  less 
venerable  cities  as  well,  will  outlaw  SST 
flights  within  their  Jurisdictions.'  he  said 

Even  if  the  airlines  carried  insurance  to 
cover  sonic  boom  damage,  it  would  be  mean- 
ingless in  cases  of  destruction  to  ancient 
sites. 

The  sonic  boom  promises  to  become  a  na- 
tional issue,  warns  Congressman  Theodore  R, 
Kupferman.  R-NY  When  the  SST  fleet  gets 
Into  operation,  the  aver.ige  American  will 
have  to  put  up  with  20  booms  per  day. 

A  new  anti-boom  group,  the  Citizens 
League  Agalr.st  the  Sonic  Boom,  has  been 
formed  by  Harvard  University  physicist  Wil- 
liam A.  ShurcUff.  It's  campaigning  against 
the  "horrible  harassment  of  sonic-boom 
noise." 

In  Ruppenthal's  Judgment,  as  well  as  in 
the  opinion  of  other  experts,  the  SST  will 
cause  more  ear-shattering  noise  than  it's 
worth . 

RESTRICTIONS     REDUCE     BENEnTS 

Ruppenthal  said  restrictions  placed  on  the 
SST  by  foreign  countries  because  of  it.s  sonic- 
boom  problem  will  substantially  reduce  the 
economic  benefits  to  be  expected  from  de- 
velopment of  the  aircraft. 

XJlUmately,  the  SST  could  be  limited  to 
flying  only  over  the  oceans. 

Ruppenthal  said  it's  estimated  the  cost 
of  a  single  SST  will  be  about  $45  million — 
almost  as  much  as  :he  most  profitable  Ameri- 
can airline  reported  in  its  most  profitable 
year  to  date. 

"It  would  take  all  the  profits  of  10  years  of 
uninterrupted  good  business  for  an  airline 
to  equip  itself  with  a  fleet  of  SSTs."  he 
added. 

American  experts  aren't  the  only  ones  con- 
cerned about  the  threat  of  SST  sonic  booms. 

Bo  K.  O.  Lundberg.  director  general  of 
Sweden's  Aeronautical  Research  Institute, 
for  instance,  says  the  SST  "boom  carpets" 
will  be  at  least  70  miles  wide  and  cover  the 
major  part  of  the  US.  and  Europe  if  no  boom 
restrictions  are  imposed. 

"The  boom  tests  over  Oklahoma  City,  " 
Lundberg  said  in  an  official  report,  "proved 
that  supersonic  flight  over  land  of  the 
British  French  Concorde  and  the  Boeing  Su- 
personic Transport  will  be  unacceptable:  Al- 
though the  average  boom  Intensity  beneath 
the  flight  was  never  more  than  1.6  pounds 
per  square  foot,  considerable  damage  to 
buildings  occurred  and  no  less  than  27  per 
cent  of  Oklahoma  citizens  polled  declared 
they  could  not  'learn  to  live'  with  eight  day- 
time booms  per  day. 


NO    NIGHT    BOOM 

"No  booms  at  night  were  produced  (the 
really  critical  test)  but  practically  all  day- 
sleepers  were  awakened  and  the  morning 
boom,  at  7  am.,  was  widely  used  as  an  alarm 
clock 

"In  over-land  operation  the  SSTs  will  pro- 
duce an  average  or  'nominal'  boom  intensity 
on  the  flight  track  of  two  pounds  per  square 
foot  in  climb  and  1.5  in  cruise.  These  aver- 
ages will  often  be  greatly  exceeded  due  to 
focusing  effects  of  winds  as  follows  from 
theory  and  was  confirmed   by   the  tests. 

"Briefly,  the  margin  of  safety'  in  the  con- 
clusion that  civil  supersonic  flight  over  land 
is  unfeasible  is  simply  overwhelming,"  Lund- 
berg said.  "The  tests  indicate  that  sleep  dis- 
turbance will  be  suffered  by  many  even  if  the 
nominal  boom  intensity  was  reduced  to  0  5 
pounds  per  square  foot,  implying  such  a  small 
SST  that  practically  no  pay  load  could  be 
carried." 

An  American  expert.  N  E  Golovin,  Ph  D.. 
who  is  more  conservative  in  his  estimates 
than  Lundberg.  said  persons  located  within 
a  corridor  30  to  50  miles  wide  below  the 
flight  path  might  hear  the  boom. 

"This  would  bring  the  sound  to  10-million 
persons  during  a  flight  across  the  United 
States.  "  said  Golovin.  who  is  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 

Medical  scientists  say  permanent  hearing 
damage  can  result  from  a  steady  overall 
sound  above  95  decibels  la  unit  of  measure- 
ment for  the  relative  loudness  of  sound). 

Today's  jet  aircraft  at  takeoff  has  a  sound 
level  of  150  decibels;  the  SST  is  expected  to 
have  a  sound  level  far  above  that. 

"CHRONIC     NOISE     SYNDROME" 

The  SST  could  contribute  to  what  Dr. 
Samuel  Rosen,  a  New  York  medical  doctor 
and  an  expert  on  noise,  calls  "the  chronic 
noise  syndrome" 

"One  day.  I  believe,  we  will  recognlM  a 
chronic  noise  syndrome."  Rosen  said,  "At  an 
unexpected  or  unwanted  noise  the  pupils 
dilate,  skin  pales,  mucous  membranes  dry: 
there  are  Intestinal  spasms  and  the  adrenals 
explode  secretions. 

"The  biological  organism,  in  a  word,  is  dis- 
turbed."' Rosen  said. 

Dr.  William  A.  Shurcliff.  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity physicist  who  heads  up  the  anti- 
boom  league,  says  the  sonic  twom  '"strikes 
without  warning;  the  effect  is  startling,  dis- 
rupting, sometimes  even  terrifying. 

"'It  produces  muscular  spasm  and.  often, 
sharp  Increase  in  rate  of  heartbeat."'  he  said. 
"Harm  done  to  babies,  nervous  people,  heart 
patients,  etc.,  has  not  been  evaluated  satis- 
factorily. The  t>oom  can  stampede  cattle, 
cause  mink  to  kill  their  offspring." 

Although  the  sonic  boom  is  not  yet  "with 
•us.  aviation  officials  recognize  even  today  the 
aircraft  noise  problem  that  already  vexes 
large  cities  everywhere. 

SOUNDPROOF     HOMES 

In  Los  Angeles,  for  instance,  airport  com- 
missioners have  begun  a  program  to  sound- 
proof about  a  dozen  homes  near  the  Interna- 
tional Airport.  The  Department  of  Airports  is 
to  spend  $200,000  on  the  project,  which  has 
been  urged  by  critics  of  airport  noise. 

"We  consider  noise  to  be  as  serious  a  prob- 
lem as  ground  transportation — getting  peo- 
ple to  the  airport."  said  Francis  T.  Fox.  air- 
ports general  manager.  "It  can  only  become 
more  serious  if  we  don't  do  something  about 
it  now."' 

Fox  admits  the  project  is  necessary  now 
because  of  the  looming  advent  of  such  planes 
a«  the  Boeing  747,  larger  than  any  aircraft 
currently  used  in  commercial  transportation 
and  the  SST. 

Each  will  create  more  noise  problems.  The 
SST.  for  instance.  Fox  said,  will  create  great 
"lateral" — to  the  side  of  runways — problems. 

U.S.  Transportation  Secretary  Alan  S.  Boyd 
has  supported  the  idea  of  an  airline  passen- 
gers head  tax  to  finance  soundproofing  of 
homes  near  airports. 


Can  We  Live  With  '"The  Boom?":  Sonic 
Boom  Blamed  for  Three  Fatalities— II 
I  Note  —The  following  is  the  second  of 
three  articles  on  the  dangers  of  the  sonic 
boom  by  a  close  observer  of  the  aerospace-air 
transport  field  i 

I  By  Hal  D.  Steward) 
Washington.  October  15  iNANA). — In 
earlv  August,  this  year,  a  French  farm  family, 
with  eight  neighbors  and  hired  hands  help- 
ing in  the  harvest,  gathered  lor  the  noon 
meal  in  a  farmhouse  near  the  tillage  of 
Mauron  in  Brittany. 

Suddenly,  without  warning,  a  thunderclap 
was  heard. 

Timbers  broke  loose  and  eight  tons  of 
barley  stored  in  a  loft  fell  on  those  eating, 
killing  three  and  injuring  one  seriously. 

It  was.  apparently,  the  first  time  a  sonic 
boom  had  been  blamed  for  fatal  injuries 

The  experience  of  that  French  family  may 
be    the    forerunner   of    what's    in    store    for 
Americans    when    the    supersonic    transports 
(SST)  become  operational  in  the  mid-1970s. 
Already  US.  military  Jet  aircraft  have  re- 
peatedly created  sonic  booms  that  have  dam- 
aged   numerous    American    homes,    although 
no  deaths  have  yet  been  attributed  to  them. 
splits    house 
In   Oklahoma,   sonic   booms   tests   in   1964 
virtually  split  a  house  in  two.  and  the  owner 
was   awarded   $10,000   damages   by   a   Federal 
circuit    court     In    all.    almost    5.000   damage 
claims  were  submitted. 

"An  analysis  of  actual  damage  payments 
following  sonic  boom  tests  in  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis."  said  the  Citizens  League  Against 
the  Sonic  Boom,  "indicates  that  a  fleet  of 
SSTs  in  routine  use  over  the  U  S  A.  would  be 
expected  to  damage  windows,  plaster,  etc..  to 
the  tune  of  about  $1  million  per  day." 
What  is  a  sonic  boom? 
After  conducting  a  study  of  sonic  booms  at 
Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  Calif.,  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  of  Science  and  Technology  ex- 
plained the  sonic  boom  is  not.  as  many 
believe,  a  single  event  produced  by  "breaking 
the  sound  barrier."  It  is  an  intense  pressure 
wave  that  follows  the  track  of  a  supersonic 
plane 

At  speeds  above  that  of  sound,  waves  gen- 
erated by  portions  of  the  aircraft,  particu- 
larly the  nose  and  tall,  build  up,  forming  a 
cone-shaped  surface  of  intense  pressure  with 
the  plane  at  its  apex.  If  this  swift-moving 
cone  touches  the  ground  before  being  dis- 
sipated by  distance,  it  strikes  human  ears 
as  a  boom. 

The  purjxjse  of  the  government  tests  was 
to  assess  public  reaction  to  the  projected 
SST.  They  showed  a  sonic  boom  could  be 
annoying  to  those  on  the  ground  even  when 
the  aircraft  is  flying  above  60.000  feet. 

BONE-SHAKING    JOLTS 

One  sound  expert  has  predicted  an  SST 
flying  across  the  U.S.  at  65.000  feet  altitude 
could  deliver  a  bone-shaking  jolt  to  every 
man.  woman  and  child  over  an  area  of  100.000 
square  miles — as  many  as  20  million  persons. 

Because  of  this  there  are  indications  the 
SST  may  never  be  permitted  to  operate  over 
land  at  supersonic  speeds. 

Designed  to  fly  at  about  1.800  mlles-per- 
hour.  or  about  two-and-one-half  times  the 
speed  of  sound,  the  SST  could  fly  from  New 
York  to  London  in  less  than  three  hours. 
carrying  350  passengers. 

Tht  SST.  as  currently  being  built  by  the 
Boeing  Company.  Is  306  feet  long,  has  gross 
weight  of  675.000  pounds,  stands  48  feet  high, 
and  it  will  have  four  60.000-pound  thrust 
Jet  engines. 

'Since  the  SST  at  supersonic  speds  may  be 
unacceptable  for  flights  over  land,  will  it  be 
acceptable  to  persons  at  sea? 

It  won't  according  to  Bo  K.  O.  Lundberg, 
director  general  of  Sweden's  Aeronautical 
Research  Institute. 

"No  doubt  a  sonic  boom  of  a  given  strength 
will  usually  be  less  disturbing  on  boats  than 
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on  land,"  Lundberg  said.  "But.  on  what 
grounds  is  It  believed  that  people  on  boats 
can  accept  booms  many  times  stronger  than 
the  level  acceptable  to  people  on  land? 

"Surely,  It  would  be  ruthless  to  consider 
people  at  sea  an  insignificant  minority." 

"The  SSTs  will  produce  a  nominal'  boom 
of  2.5  pounds  per  square  foot  in  supersonic 
climb  over  water."  Lundberg  said.  "Due  tc 
focussing  effects  the  intensity  will  often  ex- 
ceed five  pounds  per  square  foot.  By  reflec- 
tion close  to  cabin  walls  the  intensity  could 
easily  exceed  10  or  even  15  pounds  per  square 
foot.  Such  booms  are  exceedingly  frighten- 
ing and  potentially  dangerous  to  people  with 
heart  disease. 

STRUCK    BY    BOOMS 

"Tlie  disturbance,  fright,  and  danger  will, 
of  course,  be  especially  pronounced  in  areas 
with  heavy  concentrations  of  both  SST  and 
boat  traffic,  in  particular  south  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Foundland.  Conservative 
calculations  suggest  that  there  will  be.  every 
year,  many  thousands  of  cases  of  people 
being  struck  by  t>ooms  exceeding  five  pounds 
per  square  foot  (disregarding  wall  reflec- 
tion)." 

Lundberg  suggests  tests  be  conducted  to 
determine  boom  effects  on  boats  and  their 
passengers.  He  said  this  is  vital  to  aviation 
in  general  and   "SST  investors  in  particular." 

If  such  tests  are  not  made  t)efore  the  West- 
ern world  proceeds  further  on  the  supersonic 
road.  Lundberg  said,  "there  is  a  staggering 
risk  of  an  economic  disaster:  people  at  sea 
will  certainly  find  ways  and  means  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  supersonic  over-water 
flights — once  the  activity  lias  reached  a  scale 
such  that  the  Incessant  boom  thunder  has 
become  unbearable  and  there  has  been  a 
number  of  cases  of  serious  incidents  or  fatal 
accidents,  such  as  heart  attacks.  That  would 
Imply  that  most  of  the  many  hundreds  of 
SSTs  then  flying  would  have  to  be  scrapped." 

Jet  noises  are  already  mangling  men's 
nerves,  even  before  the  advent  of  the  SST. 
according  to  Dr.  Julius  Buchwald.  a  New 
York  psychiatrist,  and  they  are  producing 
hallucinations  and  suicidal  impulses  amo::;; 
those  on  the  borderline  of  emotional  sta- 
bility. 

One  woman  living  near  Kennedy  Interna- 
tional Airport  threatened  not  long  ago  to 
blow  up  the  airport's  tower  to  free  herself 
and  her  family  from  Jet  noise. 

In  a  study  conducted  In  Oklahoma  by  Dr. 
Zhlvko  D.  Angeluscheff.  a  Fellow  at  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  and  Sciences. 
10.000  chickens  were  subjected  twice  a  day 
for  six  months  to  sonic  booms  of  Jet  aircraft 
flying  overhead  at  an  altitude  of  35.000  feet. 

At  the  end  of  the  six  months,  6,000  of  the 
10,000  chickens  were  dead. 

Can  We  Live  With  "The  Boom?":  Citizens 
Not  Protected  From  Sonic  Boom.  Say 
Critics — III 

I  Note. — The  following  is  the  last  of  three 
articles  on  the  dangers  of  the  sonic  boom  by 
a  close  observer  of  the  aerospace-air  trans- 
port field.) 

iBy  Hal  D.  Steward) 

Washington.  October  16  (  NANA )  —Critics 
insist  the  Federal  government  hasn't  done 
enough  to  protect  Americans  from  the  ear- 
splitting,  nerve-shattering  sonic  boom. 

Such  criticism  may  not  be  entirely  fair. 

Nevertheless,  the  seven-member  Santa  Bar- 
bara. Calif.,  city  council  became  so  angry  at 
sonic  booms  over  their  city  that  they  out- 
lawed them,  declaring  them  to  be  a  public 
nuisance. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  a  Santa  Barbara  traf- 
fic cop  to  flag  down  a  2.000  mile-per-hour 
aircraft — flying  at  80.000  feet — and  hand  the 
offending  pilot  a  ticket  for  disturbing  the 
peace.  But.  by  its  action,  the  city  council 
has  served  notice  supersonic  aircraft  won't  be 
permitted  to  rattle  windows  and  bend  ear- 
drums in  Santa  Barbara. 


The  Federal  government  appears  to  under- 
stand the  concern  of  Santa  Barbara  and 
other  cities  in  the  nation  bothered  by  sonic 
booms.  It  has  conducted  numerous  experi- 
ments in  an  effort  to  devise  ways  in  which 
the  sonic  boom  might  be  somewhat  con- 
trolled. 

Government  scientists  have  learned,  for 
instance,  that  sonic  l>ooms  have  a  peculiarity 
of  pathy  behavior.  That  is.  they  may  be  twice 
as  strong  in  one  sjxit  as  they  are  .i  few 
hundred  yards  away. 

WAVY   LAYERS 

The  experts  ..ttribute  this  to  wavy  layers 
in  the  earth's  lower  atmosphere  that  like  a 
succession  of  lenses,  focuses  the  sound  on 
certain  areas. 

It  ultimately  may  be  possible,  these  ex- 
perts say.  to  devise  operating  procedures  and 
take  advantage  of  atmospheric  p>eculiaritles 
to  reduce  the  sonic  boom  menace 

On  the  other  hand,  such  critics  as  the  Citi- 
zens League  Against  the  Sonic  Boom  ask: 
"Can  scientists  find  a  way  of  eliminating  the 
boom?" 

"They  have  been  trying  for  years."  says 
the  League,  "And  have  failed.  The  boom  Is 
a  fact  of  nature,  like  gravity." 

However,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  Space  Administration.  In 
a  Joint  project,  are  using  the  giant  Jet  XB-70 
in  an  attempt  to  find  answers  to  reduce  Jet 
noise. 

Tlie  objectives  of  the  project  are  to  reduce 
the  noise  radiated  from  the  compressor  and 
fan  discharge  ducts  of  turbofan  engines  in 
presently  operating  commercial  jets,  and  to 
develop  more  accurate  flight  path  control  so 
Jets  can  make  steeper  approach  paths  for 
landing  and  lower  the  noise  level  near  air- 
ports. 

But  what  about  the  sonic  boom  expected 
from  the  supersonic  transport  (SST).  a  pro- 
totype of  which  is  currently  being  built  in 
Seattle  by  the  Boeing  Company? 

PHYSICAL    phenomena 

"I  am  told  that  a  sonic  boom  is  a  physical 
phenomenon  that  will  exist  when  there  Is 
supersonic  flight,"  said  Williim  Allen,  a 
Boeing  executive. 

"The  degree  of  intensity  of  the  boom  is 
affected  by  various  factors,  including  the  size 
and  weight  of  the  airplane,  its  design,  the 
altitude  at  which  it  Is  fiying.  the  existing 
atmospheric  conditions  and  the  nature  of 
the  surface  over  which  the  plane  flies. 

"I  would  expect,"  Allen  said,  "the  princi- 
pal solution  to  the  sonic  boom  problem  will 
lie  in  the  manner  In  which  the  airplane  is 
operated,  the  route  followed,  the  altitude  at 
which  the  sonic  boom  flights  are  conducted 
and  the  approach  and  takeoff  techniques." 

While  Boeing  proceeds  with  construction 
of  the  SST.  President  Johnson  has  called 
for  a  "concerted  effort  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lems of  aircraft   noise." 

To  comply  with  the  President's  order,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  has  created  a  Noise 
Abatement  Staff  It  has  begun  to  work  closely 
with  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 
NASA,  the  Commerce  Department,  the  Hous- 
ing and  Uraban  Development  Department 
and  the  aviation  industry. 

But  the  major  task  of  the  staff  appears  to 
be  to  reduce  noise  at  major  airports  rather 
than  curb  sonic  booms. 

FEDERAL     LEGISLATION 

Congressman  Theodore  R.  Kupferman. 
R-N.Y..  has  introduced  Federal  legislation 
to  establish  a  Federal  Office  of  Noise  Control. 

His  bill  would  provide  for  grants  to  aid 
state  and  local  programs  aimed  at  control- 
ling excessive  noise,  particularly  from  Jet 
aircraft  and  for  research  Into  "sonic  booms" 
that  can  be  created  by  travel  at  supersonic 
speeds. 

"The  Jets  are  really  a  major  problem." 
Kupferman  said.  "Ive  had  letters  from  peo- 
ple who  claim  the  sonic  boom  is  causing 
cracks  in  the  Grand  Canyon." 


The  U.S.  Air  Force,  probably  responsible 
for  most  of  today's  sonic  booms,  frankly  ad- 
mits it  can  do  nothing  about  them 

In  a  letter  to  Kupferman.  Air  Force  Col. 
John  E.  Lingo  wrote: 

•rhe  Air  Force  wishes  It  were  possible  to 
accomplish  the  air  defense  mission  -Althout 
disturbing  private  citizens 

"At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  known 
method  of  dissipating  the  pressure  wave 
that  is  produced  when  an  aircraft  exceeds 
the  speed  of  sound  Notwithstanding,  scien- 
tists are  trying  to  find  ways  to  eliminate,  or 
at  least  reduce,  the  audible  disturbance 
caused  by  the  sonic  boom 

'"MINIMIZE    distress 

■"In  the  meantime."  said  Lingo,  "all  feasi- 
ble and  practicable  measures  are  being  ex- 
ercised to  minimize  the  distress  to  our  citi- 
zens without  Jeopardizing  the  air  defense 
capabilities  of  the  United  States." 

Lingo  said  the  Air  Force  restricts  super- 
sonic flights  to  altitudes  above  30.000  feet, 
but  this  does  not  eliminate  the  audible 
sound  of  the  sonic  booms. 

"A  supersonic  flight  of  only  100  miles  in 
length."  he  said,  "could  expose  an  area  in 
excess  of  5,000  square  miles." 

As  far  as  present  jet  airports  are  con- 
cerned and  the  noise  problems  associated 
with  them,  the  Airline  Pilot?  Association  has 
•"strongly  opposed  the  inclusion  of  resi- 
dential "property  within  close  proximity  and 
peripheral  areas  of  jet  airports." 

John  S.  Stefankl.  representing  the  pilots' 
association,  said.  "The  problems  of  jet  noise 
pollution  to  the  residential  owner  has  usual- 
ly been  created  by  myopic  zoning  boards. 

'"The  airline  pilot  is  saddled  with  the 
blame  inasmuch  as  he  is  at  the  controls  of 
the  sound  problem  aircraft. "  Stefankl  said. 
"This  would  not  be  so  if  residential  prop- 
erty owners  did  not  lie  underneath  or  within 
the  confine  of  aircraft  flight  paths  " 

Aircraft  noise  is  and  will  continue  to  be 
a  big  problem  for  Americans. 

Jet  aircraft  engines  have  been  developed 
that  generate  less  noise,  although  they're 
not  vet  in  use.  These  new  quieter  jets  will 
cost  money;  If  the  public  wants  quiet  in  the 
skies.  It  must  exert  pressure  on  the  aircraft 
industry  and  the  government  to  get  It. 

And,  rnost  of  all,  the  American  public  must 
decide  now  before  the  point  of  no  return  is 
reached  whether  it  wants  supersonic  trans- 
ports that  will  cause  what  medical  doctors 
term  a  "startle"  reaction  in  humans. 

Other  items  on  sonic  boom  follow : 
Sonic  Boom  :  the  Enemy  of  Civilization  by 
Zhivko  D.  Angeluscheff.  M.D.* 

•  •  • 

Voltaire,  the  French  philosopher,  while  a 
guest  of  the  Empress  Katherine  II  of  Rus- 
sia, wrote  to  Paris-  "Today  a  letter  from 
Peking  did  arrive.  It  took  only  six  months! 
Incredible,  isn't  it?  Progress  goes  forward 
with  tremendous  steps." 

Progress  has  continued,  and  we  marvel! 
Do  we  indeed  progress? 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  in  New  York,  on 
the  occasion  of  its  150th  anniversary  Jubilee, 
arranged  a  referendum  among  its  members 
for  an  appropriate  solgan  for  the  ocfcaslon 
I  answered  the  invitation  in  the  following 
manner:  "We  have  lost  precious  time  and 
effort  in  our  concern  for  things  unimportant 
for  the  future  of  humanity.  Man  and  his 
destinv  must  be  the  pnmary  conslderaUon  of 
science.  Protection  and  Promotion  of  the 
faculties  given  to  Man  by  Nature — this  is  my 
proposal." 


•  Fellow  Academy  of  Medicine.  U.Y;  Mem- 
ber. Academy  of  Science.  NY:  Member. 
World  Health  Organization.  (A.CC).  NY.; 
Hearing  and  Speech  Center.  City  Hospital. 
NY.;  Manhattan  Eye  Ear  t-nd  Throat  Hospi- 
tal. NY.;  Accoustlc  Society  of  America:  Ac- 
coustlc  Society  of  France. 
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The  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  our 
mechanized  civiliz.itlon  Is  its  disregard  of 
the  biological  limits  of  the  human  body. 
Technology  today  adds  decibels  and  promotes 
deafness  and  mental  illness  among  the 
people.  Industrial  and  aviation  noise  in- 
trudes into  I'.omes  and  exerts  a  deleterious 
effect  upon  human  hearing  and  upon  the 
nervous  system  A  population  not  exposed  to 
vibratory  energy  (or  noise),  the  natives  of 
Morocco,  the  Congo,  Sudan,  can  perceive 
frequencies  as  high  as  28.000  c  s  1 32.000  c  s, 
Helmholt?).  Our  middle-aged  population  In 
Long  Island.  New  York,  an  area  highly  in- 
fested with  aviation  noise,  can  hardly  per- 
ceive 8,000  c  s:  a  pilot  after  long  duty,  4,000 
c  s. 

.'Kcovistlcs,  which  refers  primarily  to  hear- 
ing. In  its  zeal  for  progress,  has  become  the 
enemy  of  hearing.  The  decibel  is  lt«  darling! 

NORM.\L    HEARING 

.Shortly  before  the  Congo  was  given  in- 
dependence. Belgian  firms  were  equipping 
factories  in  the  jungle.  The  French  Instltut 
National  de  .Securite.  an  agency  for  prevent- 
ing occupational  hazards,  was  asked  for  an 
acoustical  engineer  to  talce  care  of  the  "de- 
son orisat:on"  of  the  machines  destined  for 
the  Congo  The  French  acoustician  Inquired: 
Why  all  the  fuss  about  desonorlslng  machines 
for  the  Jungle,  when  nobody  does  it  for  Bel- 
glum  or  France?  He  received  this  reply  from 
a  Belgian  executive:  'When  we  Install  ma- 
chines In  Belgium  or  France,  the  woricers  ac- 
cept them  and  do  not  protest.  When  we  do 
it  in  the  Conge,  the  workers  run  away,  and 
n.o  power  on  earth  can  bring  them  back." 
The  Congolese  cannot  stand  the  noise  and 
leaves  his  Job. 

His  natural  capacity  should  be  called  nor- 
mal hearing  The  human  ear  can  receive 
and  interpret  sound  frequencies  from  16  c  s 
to  32,000  c  s  (Helmholtzi.  Vibrations  above 
th;s  range  obey  the  same  physical  laws  but 
are  not  perceived  subjectively  as  sound:  they 
are  ultrasonics.  Although  not  perceived,  they 
exist  objectively  and  act  upon  the  biological 
structures  Every  overtaxing  of  the  ear  leads 
to  impairment  of  normal  hearing, 

A  memory  of  my  schooldays  came  back  to 
me  many  years  later  when  I  became  an  ear 
specialist.  A  relative  of  mine,  centenarian 
shepherd,  was  entrusted  to  me  by  my  cousin. 
His  sight  was  dimmed  by  age.  and  my 
friends  and  I  would  bring  him  to  his  bench, 
where  he  could  enjoy  the  greetings  of  pass- 
ing neighbors.  One  day  our  gang's  "intelli- 
gence service"  brought  the  news  that  the 
man  who  guarded  the  apples  and  prunes  in 
a  nearby  garden  was  away  for  two  days.  It 
was  an  emergency  call — there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  go  and  help  ourselves!  We  said  to 
Crrandpa.  "You  must  go  to  bed — it  Is  time." 
"No,"  he  said,  "it  Is  not  late.  I  haven't  heard 
the  cry  of  the  bats," 

At  the  trae  I  didn't  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  his  remark.  But  now  I  realize  that  a 
109-year-old  could  hear  the  signals  of  the 
bat— 120  c  s — while  a  man  of  35-45  years, 
living  in  the  city  noise,  cannot  hear  8  000  or 
10  000  or  12  000  c  S. 

Can  you  help  me  with  this  problem,  dear 
colleagues?  Have  we  so  greatly  underesti- 
mated the  capacity  of  the  human  ear — per- 
haps because  of  the  effects  of  noise  even  in 
Helmholtz'  time?  Should  the  old  man's  hear- 
ing be  considered  the  normal  range? 

Imagine  that  I  am  addressing  you  in  my 
normal  voice  from  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  and 
thit  you  ore  seated  12  miles  across  the  strait 
on  the  African  shore.  You  will  hear  my  voice 
as  well  as  yum  hear  me  now,  as  is  described  in 
the  Encyclopedia  Magna. 

Once  i  participated  In  a  Congress  In  Istan- 
bul: It  v.'as  held  In  the  Physical  Institute,  a 
modern  building  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
1000  donated  by  the  American  government, 
I  was  seated  in  the  3rd  row,  about  10  yards 
from  the  speaker's  platiorm.  Since  I  under- 
stood the  three  oflBclal  languages.  I  didn't 
use  the  earphone,  and  I  didn't  hear  clearly. 


I  w.is  told  it  was  because  of  the  acoustics  In 
the  evening  I  was  the  guest  of  Professor  Ener, 
Dean  of  the  Institute,  "How  could  you  ac- 
cept such  a  gift  with  Impossible  acoustics?" 
I  asked  my  host."Yor  have  so  many  excel- 
lent classical  achievements  of  acoustics — 
Hava  Sophia,  the  theater  of  Pergamum  with 
a  capacity  of  15,000  listeners  There,  from  the 
last  row,  you  hear  a  dime  dropped  on  the 
stage!"  "You  are  right,  dear  colleague,  very 
r.ght!"  exclaimed  my  host.  "This  year  I  was 
in  Pergamum.  You  hear  well  every  spoken  or 
v.hlspcred  word.  Even  more— you  hear  the 
breathing  of  the  actors!" 

If  science — architectural  and  acoustical- 
had  studied  or  discovered  the  secrets  of  the 
old  masters,  and  simply  copied  them,  we 
would  not  now  need  amplliicrs,  those  contri- 
butors to  the  progressive  deafness  and  nerv- 
ous Illnesses  of  man. 

Will  you  agree  with  me.  dear  colleagues, 
that  western  civilization  is  not  capable  of 
accommodating  an  audience  of  15,000  to 
50,000  without  using  amplifiers'' 

•  Technicians  and  politicians  are  rushing 
into  experiments  without  the  faintest  idea 
of  what  the  results  may  be"  (Soddyi. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  French  speaking 
acovistlclans  (O.A.L.P.),  I  addre.ssed  their 
Congress  on  October  5,  1967.  My  paper  was 
•The  tragedy  of  Beethoven  and  the  failure 
of  acoustics!"  Since  I  had  many  times,  in 
Congresses,  reoroached  engineers  and  acous- 
ticians for  their  disregard  cf  the  biological 
functions  of  human  beings  exposed  to  noise. 
I  expected  some  criticism.  Instead,  when  I 
finished  my  talk  with  the  slogan,  "A  bn,«  les 
decibels!'  there  was  applause.  I  was  puz- 
zled-was  this  French  polltesse?  Many  came 
to  express  their  appreciation.  A  colleague 
working  on  ultrasonics  took  me  home.  He 
told  me  about  the  tragic  occurrence  in  the 
city  of  Vannes,  where  a  supersonic  jet.  flying 
over  the  city,  killed  three  persons  with  Its 
sonic  boom,  and  wounded  two  others.  Pro- 
tests flooded  the  press.  Perhaps  this  terrible 
accident  conditioned  my  French  colleague  to 
agree  with  me  that  S.S.T  — boom— is  a  dan- 
gerous weapon! 

\^BRATION NOISE 

Vibration  Is  a  primordial  phenomenon. 
Submolecular  movement  of  electrons  In  the 
living  cell  is  a  manifestation  of  life.  Organic 
matter  consists  of  units  of  chemically  bound 
atoms.  These  adhering  atoms  are  easily 
broken  down  by  vibratory  energy. 

The  disruption  of  the  molecules  of  the 
nerve  cells  can  deprive  them  of  their  bio- 
logical functions.  When  a  submolecular  mo- 
tion Is  generated  in  the  cell  by  adequate  fre- 
quencies, resonance  results.  In  such  a  condi- 
tion, the  nerve  cell  attains  Its  maximum 
depletion  of  enzymes,  electrolytes,  and  amino 
acids.  These  cell  components,  being  freed  of 
their  chemical  ties,  are  liberated.  They  leave 
the  cell,  and  the  specific  band  of  the  amino 
acids  is  no  longer  obtainable  in  the  spectro- 
scope. Succindehydrase,  cytochrome  oxydase, 
taking  part  in  oxydation,  are  thus  lost. 
Glycolvsls  in  the  hair  cells  of  the  organ  of 
Cortl  and  the  spiral  ganglion  is  stopped. 
The  plasma  Itself  undergoes  degeneration 
( Vlnnikov ) . 

The  Electron  Transport  System  lETS)  ac- 
counts for  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
protein.  Protein  under  the  impact  of  vibra- 
tory energy  drops  (G.  Hammer  i  The  de- 
generation "of  the  high  proteins  (RNA.  DNAi 
leads  to  deficiency  and  failure  of  cellular 
function. 

Experimental  rats  exposed  to  sublethal  vi- 
bratory stimulation  showed  a  higher  percent- 
age of  Purkinje  cells  in  the  brain  tissue  than 
did  control  rats.  These  cells  are  "densified," 
filled  with  granules,  with  low  physiological 
function,  and  they  decay  progressively.  The 
chemical  substance  of  the  granules  has  been 
Identified  by  staining  and  ultraviolet  spec- 
trum as  Ribonucleic  acid  (RNA).  This  RNA 
proved  to  be  denatured  and  denuded  of  its 


primordial  physiological  function  (Dunaev- 
skyi.  Tlie  new  knowledge  of  disruption  and 
fragmentation  of  the  minute  mltochondrium 
by  vibratory  energv  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance for  medical,  acoustical,  and  all  human 
scier.res  Any  stress  on  the  mitochondrial 
cell  svstem  by  vibratory  energy,  noise,  is 
capable  of  disrupting  its  synthetic  system 
and  undermining  the  highest  biological  activ- 
ity of  the  cell.  Thr  biological  system  uhich 
converts  the  vibratory  some  cu^rgy  uito  clcc- 
troclirmical  enetgy   then  disappears. 

"Frequencies  which  .ire  not  perceptible  by 
the  ear.  ultrasonics,  can  be  damaging.  The 
effect  of  sonic  and  ultrasonic  frequencies  is 
e.?peciallv  dangerous  for  the  ganglionic  cells 
and  those  of  the  central  nervous  system  of 
the  spinal  cord  and  brain.  ,  ,  ,  An  irrevers- 
ible paralysis  and,  under  circuni-stancss, 
death  of  the  cells  can  result"  (G.  Lehmann). 

Resonance  is  a  natural  quali'y  of  matter. 
It  results  when  vibratory  frequencies  acting 
upon  a  body  coincide  with  its  natural  fre- 
quencies. Resonance  is  caused  by  fundamen- 
tals or  their  hann.onics  (including  ultra.''on- 
ics).  Physicists  and  biochemists  today  assert 
Uiat  the  concept  of  resonance  has  "helped  to 
disperse  the  veil  of  mystery  which  has 
shrouded  the  chemical  bond  during  the  dec- 
ades since  its  existence  was  first  assumed" 
( Pauling ) . 

Tlie  natural  vibration  of  the  chemical  ele- 
ments has  been  brought  into  view  for  the 
first  lime  bv  D.  Mendelevsv.  In  his  attempt 
to  classify  'matter  chemically,  he  affirmed 
that  the  characteristics  of  ,i  subst:ince  are 
conditioned  bv  the  specific  vibration  going 
on  within  the  substance.  Different  vibrations 
condition  different  characteristics.  The 
quanta  of  Planck,  the  photon  of  Einstein, 
the  law  of  continuity  of  matter  and  energy 
are  proving,  step  by  step,  that  matter  is  a 
permanent  motion  and  has  a  life  of  vibrat- 
ing waves. 

Many  atomic  nuclei  possess  their  own  mo- 
mentum of  movement  or  "apin"  iPauli), 
Such  a  movement  generates  a  magnetic  field 
of  definite  frequency  iRabi).  When  frequen- 
cies of  an  outer  field  coincide  with  the  fre- 
quencies of  the  nucleus,  resonance  results. 
The  shortest  waves,  the  ultraviolet,  arc  rich- 
est in  energy;  the  red  are  the  least  rich. 

Maxwell  advanced  the  idea  that  very  high 
frequencies  of  electrical  vibrations  .ire  Iden- 
tical vvith  light,  and  low  frequencies  resem- 
ble sound.  Ultra«)und.  sound,  .and  vibratory 
fiow  of  electricity  are  governed  by  practically 
the  same  laws.  An  electric  circuit  being  tra- 
versed by  a  rapidly  vibrating  current  will  set 
up  waves  of  harmonics,  as  an  elastic  body 
does.  Such  harmonics,  acting  upon  systems 
of  identical  frequencies  in  a  natural  body, 
produce  resonance  iTeslal.  When  resonance 
occurs,  disruption  of  chemical  bonds  and  ex- 
citement of  submolecular  particles  in  in- 
organic and  organic  matter  take  place, 

OKLAKOM.\ 

Before  the  mechanization  of  human  life, 
supersonic  energy  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
gods.  When  lightning  flashed  and  thunder 
boomed,  the  mortals  on  earth  whispered  fear- 
full  v  to  each  other: 

"The  gods  on  Olympus  are  drunk!  they  are 
angry!  thev  are  quarreling!"  In  our  days  man 
has   assumed    the   prerogatives   of   the   gods. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  from  the  sky 
over  Oklahoma,  the  power  of  the  supersonic 
iets  created  bv  man  descended  en  a  city.  As 
an  official  delegate  to  the  International  As- 
soci.nlon  against  Noise  (A.  I.  C.  B.,  Associa- 
tion Internationale  Centre  Bruit,  in  Switzer- 
land), I  was  witness  to  the  fact  that  men 
were  executinz  their  brethren  during  six 
lone  months.  Eight  times  a  d:Ay  the  lets  flew 
over  the  cltv  at  an  altitude  of  35.000  feet. 
With  their  thunder,  .=onlc  boom,  they  were 
punishing  all  the  living  creatures  on  earth. 
Those  who  could  left.  The  only  ones  who 
remained  were  birds  in  cages  and  people 
chained  down  by  their  work. 

This  Is  what  the  owner  of  a  chicken  farm 
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told  me:  "Before  the  appearance  of  the  jets. 
my  chickens  were  healthy  and  gay  and  they 
peeped  all  day  long.  It  was  sheer  ple.asure 
to  work  among  them.  After  the  thunder  of 
the  first  nights,  the  sonic  boom,  thev  be- 
came very  nervous:  they  dashed  around  their 
cages  as  If  they  were  blind  and  they  would 
sniash  themselVe.';  against  the  nets,  A  few 
days  later  thev  started  to  shed  their  feathers. 
Subsequently."  I  might  say,  they  were  losing 
their  mind;  they  lost  their  appetite,  stopped 
eating,  reached  a  state  of  complete  exhaus- 
tion, and  finally  perished.  Tlie  hens  became 
morose,  ,stopped  laying  eggs,  began  to  .suffer 
from  internal  hemorrhages,  and  finally  died, 
"Now,  I  ask  myself:  couldn't  the  authori- 
ties have  est;iblished  by  laboratory  test  what 
han'n  sonic  boom  would  do  to  the  animal 
world?  They  should  have  established  this  and 
then  forwarned  us  of  what  lay  in  store  for 
us.  My  chicken  farm,  which  counted  10,000 
chickens  before  the  flight.s.  within  six  months 
was  reduced  to  4.000  because  of  the  sonic 
boom!  Why  didn't  the  authorities  think 
about  it?  i  would  like  very  much  indeed 
to  have  an  answer  to  my  question." 

The  problem  of  noise  is  not,  however,  a 
new  one  for  man.  Ancient  China  solved  it  in 
Its  own  fashion.  In  the  third  century  B.C. 
under  the  law  of  Ming-Ti.  criminals  werp 
executed  by  chiming  bells!  "Criminals  should 
not  be  hanged,  but  flutes,  drums,  and  the 
chime  of  bells  should  be  sounded  without 
let  up,  until  they  drop  dead,  because  this  Is 
the  most  agonizing  death  man  can  conceive, 
Rlnj,  ring  t)ie  bells  without  interruption 
until  the  criminals  first  turn  insane  and  then 
die!". 

As  the  most  techically  advanced,  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  Is  more  deeply  involved 
than  any  other  country  in  the  problems  of 
soimd.  The  average  .American  is  awakened 
m  the  morning  by  the  alarm  clock.  To  shave 
himself,  he  uses  a  vibrating  electric  razor. 
He  may  even  clean  his  teeth  with  a  vibrat- 
ing olectric  tooth  brush.  While  he  is  eating 
his  breakfast  he  Is  exposed  to  the  vibrations 
of  the  radio  He  makes  use  of  the  vibrating 
elevator  ,';nd  gets  In  his  car,  turns  on  the 
motor,  and  goes  to  work.  During  his  working 
hours  he  makes  frequent  and  prolonged  tele- 
phone calls,  thus  exposing  himself  to  the 
vibrating  telephone  membrane,  .'^nd  In  the 
evening  he  looks  at  T'V,  listens  to  the  radio 
or  to  his  record  player — all  sound  amplifiers 
depending  on  transistors  which  are  composed 
of  quartz,  germanium,  and  similar  sources  of 
supersonic  energy, 

.^dd  to  this  the  thundering  sound  of  jets 
which,  alone,  are  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
auditory  nervous  system  of  man  and  cause 
deafness — and  the  problem  of  sound  ii  nut- 
lined  in  all  its  frightening,  but  unfortu- 
nately  not   p.?rceivat)le.   dimensions. 

Thus  it  1.^  not  surprising  that  over  50  per 
cent  of  all  the  hospital  beds  in  the  United 
StTtes  are  occupied  bv  mentally  ill  patients. 
However,  other  i.Tdustrlally  developed 
countries  are  making  great  strides  'oward 
catching  up  or  even  overt.5klng  the  United 
States.  For  example,  a  report  of  the  Fed?ral 
Dep.Trtnient  of  Workers'  Insurance  in  West 
Germiny  stresses  the  significant  iiicre.-'se  of 
nervous  diseases.  In  1961,  for  every  thousand 
sick  men.  five  hundred  were  suffering  from 
mental  diseases:  an  Increase  of  20  per  cent 
over  1959.  Among  female  employees  who  ap- 
plied for  ir.edical  treatment,  the  num'.:er  of 
those  suffering  from  mental  diseases  reached 
75  per  cent  (New  York  Times,  August  16. 
1964.) 

A  VFRDICT  ON  NOISE  AN'D  VIBRATIOX 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  March  1962,  released  a  judgment  on  noise 
and  vibr.uiins.  On  this  occasion  I  wrote  the 
followlns  Tetter  to  all  the  justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court: 

"SrPRFME  Custodian  of  the  Law:  I  read 
your  \erdict  on  'noise  and  vibration.'  This  is 
the  first  of  high  authority  defending  not  only 
the  property — the  homes,  the  walls,  the  ceil- 


ings— but  the  very  Health  of  the  people  who 
inhabit  them 

"Your  decision  is  a  moral  backing  of  the 
Hlppocratlc  Oath:  To  enter  Into  whatsoever 
houses  to  help,  but  never  with  a  view  to 
injury  and  wrong  doing,'  Noise  and  vibrations 
are  intruding  into  homes,  harming  the  health 
of  the  people. 

"The  health  authorities  of  Prance  have 
recognized  noise  as  the  'Enemy  No.  1!'  Sus- 
tained vlbr.itory  energy  depletes  the  blood 
plasma  of  Its  essential  ascorbic  acid.  Tills  in- 
hibits the  function  of  the  adrenal  glands; 
the  nervous  system  becomes  depleted  In  po- 
tassium electrolytes,  which  Inhibits  to  a  high 
degree  the  organs  of  sense.  The  normal  body 
of  a  pilot  Is  reduced  to  poor  condition  and 
actually  becomes  ill — vnth  muscular  and 
mental  fatigue,  lowered  blood  pressure, 
blurred  vision  and  hearing,  and  depressed 
alertness.  Such  a  sick  person  continues  in 
charge  of  a  highly  responsible  task — the 
safety  of  his  passengers,  crew,  aircraft  and 
cargo,  and  of  the  people  on  the  ground  over 
which  he  files! 

"With  leellngs  of  gratitude,  1  am  most  re- 
spectfully yours," 

Thanks  and  acknowledgement  came  from 
Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O  Douglas, 
who  signed  for  all. 

SONIC    BOOM 

Sonic  boom  Is  the  Achilles  heel  of  noise 
abatement.  United  States  Senator  Monroney, 
chief  champion  of  the  S.S.T..  stated  that  the 
British  and  French  designers  of  jets  have 
completely  overlooked  the  problem  of  sonic 
boom.  Clarence  L  Kelly  John.son,  a  designer 
of  Jets,  admitted:  "I  am  very  concerned 
about  the  sonic  boom  of  SS.T.  Something 
must  be  done."  (Time  Magasine,  July  26. 
1964  ) 

And  this  '"something"  has  not  yet  been 
done! 

The  Journal  of  the  Acoustical  Society  of 
America  (May,  1966,  vol.  39,  No,  5,  page  4) 
confesses: 

"When  supersonic  flying  became  a  reality, 
the  phenomenon  of  the  sonic  boom  had  not 
been  predicted  It  was  discovered  because 
people  heard  it.  reacted  to  it  "with  surprise, 
and  wondered  about  its  source.  Although  the 
shock  wave  associated  with  supersonic  mo- 
tion of  a  body  through  air  was  well  known, 
it  had  apparently  not  been  expected  that 
this  shock  wave  would  reach  the  ground 
from  high  altitude  with  such  intensity  and 
would  create  an  audible  signal.  .  .  Labora- 
tory work  In  support  of  this  question  has 
hardly  been  started." 

At  least  30  Congressmen  have  introduced 
bills  attacking  jet  noise.  No  bills  have  been 
passed.  The  nation's  airport  operators  have 
withdrav>'n  from  the  antinolse  council,  de- 
nouncing the  airlines  and  aircraft  manufac- 
turers for  laying  a  "smokescreen"  over  the 
problem  of  Jet  noise— a  "hoax  on  the  public." 
Their  .statement  of  February  7.  1968  con- 
tinues: "We  are  tired  of  being  the  scapegoat 
for  the  airlines  and  manufacturers." 

An  "authoritative  study"  carried  by  Phys- 
ics Today  (Feb  1968)  attempts  to  prove 
that  tlie  damage  attributed  to  sonic  boom  is 
"superficial"  and  due  to  '"dehydration  and 
poor  workmanship." 

In  the  meantime,  in  Canyon  de  Chelly.  a 
National  Park  in  Arizona,  where  many  In- 
dians live,  raising  sheep,  goats,  and  corn.  83 
sonic  booms  were  recorded  for  the  period  of 
August  11  to  December  22.  1966.  Engineers 
have  estimated  that  about  80  tons  of  rock 
have  fallen  on  the  cliff  dwellings  in  Canyon 
del  Muerto.  ^^ausina  extensive  damage  (New 
York  Times.  Jan    12.  1967t. 

The  Santa  Barbara  City  Council  has  out- 
lawed sonic  boom  which  caused  damage  to 
homes  and  physical  injury  tn  individuals 
I  Neir  York  Times.  Sent.  28,  1967) . 

Committed  as  we  are  to  technical  prosress, 
we  have  to  accept,  not  the  chiming  of  bells, 
but  sonic  boom  as  the  most  modern  execu- 


tioner. And  this  not  for  convicted  criminals, 
but-  -in  the  most  democratic  way— for  all! 

I'homas  A.  Edison  ventured  a  farsighted 
ausury  that  man  in  urban  areas,  exposed  to 
the  steadily  increasing  noise,  confronts  the 
possibility  of  being  born  deaf. 

Down  \\'lth  decibels! 

U  3.   Department   of  Ji'stice, 
Washington.  D.C..  April  I,  196S 
Dr.  William  A.  Shurcliff, 
Cam  bridge.  Mass. 

Dear  Dr.  Shurcliff:  Your  letter  <'i  March 
6,  1968,  addressed  to  Major  General  Maxwell, 
Diirector,  Supersonic  Transport  Development, 
Department  of  Transportation,  has  been  re- 
ferred to  this  office  for  a  reply  to  the  question 
in  paragraph  3  of  your  letter. 

We  know  of  only  four  lawsuits  Ijy  Okla- 
homa City  residents  relating  to  the  1964  sonic 
boom  testing  program. 

1.  Gravelle.  et  al.  v.  United  States,  a  suit  by 
a  number  of  re.sldents  of  Oklahoma  City  was 
tried  In  Federal  District  Court  and  resulted  in 
a  judgment  against  the  United  States  dated 
April  14,  1967,  in  the  total  amount  of  418- 
081  09  lor  the  nine  cases  litigated  This  Judg- 
ment has  been  appealed  and  is  presently 
pending  In  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Tenth  Circuit.  Because  of  the 
appeal,  no  sums  have  been  paid  by  the  United 
States.  We  havt  stlpuated  that  If  the  judg- 
ment Is  affirmed  In  all  respects  the  United 
States  will  pay  the  60  plaintiffs  who.se  cases 
were  not  litigated  a  total  of  S.75.6'24.84.  If  the 
judgment  Is  not  affirmed  tlie  stipulation 
would  have  no  effect  and  the  di.spos'tlon  of 
the  ca,ses  would  be  governed  by  the  appellate 
decision. 

2  Bailey  Smith  v  Valley  Forge  Insurance 
Company  was  a  suit  in  Federal  District  Court 
by  Mr.  Smith  agaiast  his  Insurance  company, 
"riiis  suit  resulted  in  a  SIO.OOO  Judgment  for 
the  plaintiff  which  was  not  appealed  by  the 
insurance  company. 

3  Beckham  v.  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company  was  a  suit  in  Federal  District  Court 
by  Mrs  Beckham  against  her  Insurance  car- 
rier. The  jurv  found  that  the  claimed  damage 
was  not  caused  by  the  sonic  booms  and  the 
Judgment  was  fo'r  the  Insurance  company. 
The  plaintiff  did  not  appeal  that  decision 

4.  Kunc  v.  Standard  Accident  Ivsuranre 
Company  was  a  suit  In  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Oklahoma  County  by  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Prank  J  Kunc  against  their  Insurance  com- 
pany. This  suit  resulted  In  a  S2.000  judgment 
for  the  plaintiffs  which  the  insurance  com- 
pany did*  not  appeal 

Slnf-erely  yours, 

Edwin  L  Weisi,.  Jr  . 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Civil  Division. 
John  G   Lat  cki.in. 

Chief,  Torts  Section 


Department    of    Transportation, 
Federal  Aviation  Aministsation. 
Wrshingtov   DC.  Apnl  •*.  1968. 
Mr.    S.    Webek. 

New  York.  NY.  ,,„,.,, 

D-^-AR  Mr  Weber:  Referring  to  your,Mar.h 
letter  addressed  to  the  FAA,  the  Noralr  Divi- 
sion cf  Northrop  Corporation  has  explained 
to  us  some  of  their  experience  in  testing  ef- 
fects of  electrostatic  charges  in  fluid  f\ow. 
Mbst  of  the  publlcltv  they  have  received  on 
tills  project  falls  to  .^tate  that  their  tests  have 
been  conducted  with  liquids  only  These  tests 
indicated  some  change  in  flow  characteristics 
but  the  consequences  of  these  changes  have 
not  been  evaluated  Further,  it  is  not  known 
whether  these  effects  would  be  obtained  in  a 
"a,'  or  in  air  \V°  see  no  serious  likelihood  that 
this  concept  could  reduce  sonic  boom  char- 
a-fristics.  Arcordlne  t--)  the  electrical  power 
wh^ch  Northrcp  used  In  these  preliminary 
experiments,  the  electrical  requirements  for 
an  pirplane  m  flight  would  appear  to  be  pro- 
hibitive. 
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If  you  wish  further  Information  on  this 
subject.  I  suggest  you   write  directly  to  the 
Northrop  Corporation 
Sincerely  yours. 

C     L     Blake. 
Chief.  Engineering  Diiision. 
Supersonic  Transport  Development. 

1  Editorial  channel  2.  New  York.  NY.,  Feb.  14. 
19681  I 

Transportation  8      | 
(By    Michael    P     Keating) 

Take  the  noise  of  screaming  Jets  that  you 
hear  around  our  airports,  and  make  it  three 
times  louder  Then  add  the  thunderclaps  of 
sonic  booms,  and  spread  them  across  the 
countryside  everytime  one  of  those  new  su- 
personic Jetliners  pa-sses  overhead  at  top 
speed. 

What  you  have  then  are  the  sounds  of  the 
70s  Unless  we  do  something  in  the  60s  to 
muffle  the  impending  din,  the  sounds  of  the 
70s  will  be  deafening 

Aircraft  lolse,  which  now  helps  make  New 
York  Clfy  the  noise  capital  of  the  United 
States.  Is'Booming  right  along  with  air  travel 
And  air  travel  is  expected  to  triple  in  volume 
by  1975  Presumably  so  will  noise.  At  the 
same  time,  supersonic  Jetliners,  like  the 
British-French  Concorde  will  be  zooming 
along  at  speeds  up  to  1800  miles  an  hotir,  and 
they'll  be  dragging  thunderous  sonic  booms 
behind  them 

Sonic  booms,  which  travel  in  waves  like 
the  wake  of  a  fast  motorboat.  will  spread  out 
as  far  us  50  miles  from  these  new  planes  when 
they  break  the  sound  barrier  It  has  been 
estimated  that  in  a  cross-country  Journey, 
these  sonic  booms  could  assault  the  ears  of 
up  to  20  million  Americans, 

What  can  we  do  to  protect  our  nerves,  our 
eardrums  and  even  our  sanity  from  this  sort 
of  transportation  "progress?"  There's  a  great 
deal  we  can  do  through  government  and  in- 
dustry. But  we  must  insist  that  it  be  done. 

One  of  the  first  steps  we  should  Insist  upon 
Is  the  establishment  of  sensible  zoning  prac- 
tices that  would  reser%-e  land  near  airports 
for  industry  Instead  of  housing.  In  far  too 
many  cases.  New  York  City  is  now  allowing 
apartments  to  be  built  too  close  to  the  alr- 
fKjrts.  One  project,  a  high-rise  apartment. 
will  be  built  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  a 
busy  and  noisy  runway  at  LaGuardla. 

Another  step  that  local  government  should 
take  is  the  enactment  of  special  building 
codes  that  require  soundproofing  of  housing 
that  is  built  in  noisy  areas. 

At  the  federal  level,  much  more  needs  to 
be  done  about  curing  aircraft  noise  at  the 
source.  Scientific  research  may  solve  the 
sonic-boom  problem,  but  until  it  does  Wash- 
ington should  establish  speed  limits  in  the 
skies  so  that  populated  areas  will  be  safe 
from  these  man-made  thunderclaps. 

More  federal  research  funds  may  lead  to  a 
quieter  Jet  engine  Washington  spent  $485.- 
000  for  such  engine  research  last  year:  but 
at  the  same  time.  Congress  spent  $3  billion 
to  develop  supersonic  Jetliners  and  thereby 
sonic  booms 

To  us  this  indicates  that  government  cares 
little  about  this  problem  now  in  the  60s. 
we're  likely  to  be  drowned  out  by  the  70s. 

[From  Seattle  magazine.  March  1968] 

The  Shattering  Sonic  Boom 

I  By  Patrick  Doviglas  and  James  Halpin) 

The  pop  art  painting  on  this  month's  cover 

points  up  a  ma'or  hazard  of  the  supersonic 

transport,   or   SST    now   being  developed   by 

Boeing  at  its  Seattle  plant:  the  reverberating 

sonic  boom  that  SST's  will  trail  when  flying 

at  high  .speeds.  .-Mthough  it  is  unlikely  that 

Seattle  itself  will  be  plagued  by  many  such 

booms — SST's  approaching  or  leaving  Seat- 

tle-Tacoma    International    Airport    will    be 

traveling  at  subsonic  speeds — this  whole  area 

has    an   enormous   stake    in    how    the   sonic 

boom  dilemma  is  resolved. 


When  President  Johnson  announced  at  the 
end  of  1966  that  Boeing  had  been  selected 
to  build  the  SST.  most  Seattlcites  interpreted 
the  news  as  a  tremendous  windfall.  Small 
wonder,  for  government  investment  In  the 
program  will  likely  come  to  $4  billion,  and 
Boeing  estimates  that  SST  sales  might  reach 
$50  billion  by  1990.  making  the  award,  ac- 
cording to  Fortune,  "potentially  the  biggest 
competitive  prize  in  US,  industrial  history," 

The  selection  of  Boeing  over  Lockheed  as 
winner  of  the  supersonic  sweepstakes  prom- 
ised Seattle  not  only  vast  economic  rewards 
for  decades  to  come,  but  glory  as  well — the 
prestige  of  building  a  vehicle  that  will  be 
reshape  the  world's  economic,  political  and 
ecological  patterns.  Carrying  350  passengers 
at  1.800  miles  an  hour — or  three  times  the 
si>eed  of  today's  jets — the  SST  will  be  able  to 
reach  any  place  on  the  globe  within  12  hours. 

But  stacked  against  these  advantages  is 
the  problem  that  is  literally  earth-shaking — 
the  inevitable  sonic  boom.  In  the  first  rush 
of  excitement  over  the  SST.  the  question  of 
the  boom  was  largely  ignored:  now.  however, 
second  thoughts  are  being  voiced  by  respon- 
sible offljials  and  scientists  throughout  the 
US,  Chief  among  them  is  a  new  group  called 
the  Citizens  League  Against  the  Sonic  Boom, 
with  headquarters  in  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, which  presently  claims  more  than  2,000 
members. 

Surprisingly,  this  growing  criticism  Is  not 
being  answered  by  the  other  side — at  Boeing, 
especially,  mum's  the  word.  Rather  than  re- 
sponding. SST  boosters  seem  to  prefer  "lay- 
ing low"  In  hopes  that  the  criticism  will  dis- 
sipate— at  least  until  the  plane  is  in  the  air. 
After  that  iso  this  line  or  reasoning  goesi  the 
public  will  simply  learn  to  accept  the  boom. 
Just  as  it  has  the  roar  of  trucks  and  the 
rumble  of  railroad  trains. 

But  whether  Americans  will  ever  learn  to 
stop  worrlng  and  love  the  sonic  boom  Is 
doubtful.  Almost  certainly,  the  boom  can 
never  be  entirely  eradicated,  for  it  is  a  con- 
sequence of  physical  laws.  When  a  plane 
passes  through  the  air  at  supersonic  speed, 
it  is  flying  faster  than  the  speed  at  which 
air  molecules  can  move  out  of  its  path.  These 
air  waves  pile  up  in  front  of  the  plane,  and 
once  it  has  passed  through  them,  they  rush 
to  flu  the  vacuum.  Thus,  the  plane  generates 
a  pair  of  opposing,  conical  shock  waves,  one 
inside  the  other,  which  spread  out  behind  the 
aircraft  like  the  wake  of  a  passing  ship.  In 
the  case  of  an  SST  flying  at  60.000  feet,  these 
waves  at  ground  level  will  be  about  60  miles 
wide,  and  anyone  In  their  path  will  hear 
a  pair  of  loud  explosions.  Since  these  explo- 
sions always  come  without  warning,  their 
effect  is  apt  to  be  frightening  indeed. 

Recently,  for  example,  a  Madison  Park 
matron  was  nearly  frightened  out  of  her  wits 
when  a  low-flying  flghter-plane  boomed  her 
house.  'At  flrst  I  thought  our  furnace  was 
exploding."  she  recalls,  "Then  I  thought  it 
was  an  earthquake,  so  I  pulled  the  children 
into  a  doorway.  When  the  second  boom  hit, 
I  expected  the  ground  to  swallow  us  up." 

Scientists  have  an  apt  name  for  this 
phenomenon:  the  "startle  effect."  As  John 
Anthony  Parr,  a  British  physician,  has  ob- 
served: "Our  muscles  tense  and  we  Jerk,  our 
abdominal  blood  vessels  contract  to  drive  ex- 
tra blood  .  .  .  and  this  produces  that  feeling 
of  the  stomach  turning  over.  .  ,  .  This  inter- 
nal upheaval,  if  repeated  again  and  again,  is 
exhausting  physically  and  mentally,  and  ulti- 
mately can  cause  a  nervous  breakdown.  ,  ,  ," 

Some  exp)erts  estimate  that  if  and  when 
SST's  go  into  operation  across  the  U,S,. 
many  areas  will  be  boomed  as  often  as  20 
times  a  day.  Though  there  is  still  no  proof 
that  this  experience  could  actually  produce 
mental  Illness,  the  damage  which  sonic  booms 
cause  to  physical  property  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  speculation.  (To  keep  tab  on  the 
effects  of  sonic  booms  caused  locally  by  Air 
Force  planes,  the  State  Aeronautics  Commis- 
sion has  set  up  a  special  answering  service 


for    complaints,    which   can    be    reached    by 
dialing  RO  7  3466,1 

The  Air  Force  no  longer  publishes  damage 
claims  filed  against  the  federal  government, 
but  in  1962.  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
figures  are  available,  these  claims  numbered 
more  than  3.000,  A  farmer  in  North  Dakota, 
for  example,  was  paid  $1,048  after  a  sonic 
boom  caused  one  of  his  animals  to  run  into 
a  barbed-wired  fence,  while  a  store  owner  in 
Cedar  City.  Utah,  was  paid  $1,900  for  the 
replacement  of  plate  glass  windows  and 
merchandise. 

Although  much  of  the  damage  caused  by 
sonic  booms  Is  seldom  seen,  it  is  nonetheless 
real.  The  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
claims  that  the  booms  have  shaken  tons  of 
earth  from  the  prehistoric  cllfT  dwellings  in 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park  in  Colorado,  Just 
as  they  have  reduced  magnificent  sandstone 
formations  to  piles  of  rubble  in  Utah's  Bryce 
Canyon  and  Zlon  National  Parks,  So  con- 
cerned is  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall 
that,  acting  independently  of  the  White 
House,  he  has  formed  a  panel  of  a  dozen 
scientists  to  advise  him  on  all  damages  the 
SST  will  likely  cause  to  geological  forma- 
tions and  wildlife. 

One  of  the  problems  in  predicting  the  ef- 
fects of  sonic  booms  is  that  their  intensity 
varies  with  atmospheric  conditions  as  well  as 
with  the  altitude  and  weight  of  the  plane 
itself.  Because  of  these  atmospheric  varia- 
tions, every  hundredth  house  in  the  path  of 
an  SST  win  be  hit  by  a  "superboom" 
of  twice  the  normal  size,  while  every  thou- 
sandth house  will  be  hit  by  a  triple-size 
boom.  Such  superbooms  can  occasionally 
wreak  fantastic  damage;  In  1953.  for  in- 
stance, a  superboom  caused  8500,000  damage 
to  the  Will  Rogers  Terminal  near  Oklahoma 
City,  while  In  1959,  an  F-104  fighter  flew 
over  the  Ottawa  air  terminal  at  500  feet, 
causing  a  superboom  that  blew  out  the  ter- 
minal's glass  walls  and  twisted  its  roof. 

Faced  with  such  frightening  prospects, 
some  regions  have  taken  countermeasures. 
After  being  bombarded  for  75  consecutive 
days  by  Jets  from  nearby  Hamilton  Air  Force 
Base,  angry  residents  of  Santa  Barbara. 
California,  forced  their  city  coimcll  to  pass 
an  ordinance  which  makes  sonic  booms  an 
"unlawful  public  nuisance  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  $500  and  60  days  In  Jail."  "I  know 
we'll  come  in  for  some  kidding  about  this," 
said  City  Attorney  Stanley  Tomlinson  after 
the  ordinance  was  signed,  "but  it's  high  time 
somebody  somewhere  spoke  out  against  this 
darned  nuisance." 

Meanwhile,  Canada  has  passed  a  regula- 
tion affecting  all  provinces,  which  stipulates: 
"No  aircraft  shall  be  flown  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  create  a  shock  wave  .  .  .  likely  to 
create  a  hazard  to  other  aircraft  or  to  per- 
sons or  property  on  the  ground."  Switzer- 
land and  West  Germany,  for  their  part,  have 
declared  they  will  ban  SST  flights  if  their 
citizens  raise  strong  objections. 

At  this  point,  however.  It  Is  unclear 
whether  the  public  will  rise  up  in  protest 
or  accept  the  sonic  boom  as  part  of  the  price 
of  "progress" — assuming,  of  course,  that 
physical  damage  can  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 
So  far,  the  most  revealing  indication  of  the 
public's  tolerance  level  is  found  In  a  series 
of  supersonic  flight  tests  which  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agencv  conducted  over  Oklahoma 
City  in  1964. 

The  FAA  Is  the  agency  through  which  gov- 
ernment funds  for  the  SST  are  distributed. 
Its  tentative  contract  for  firms  competing  to 
build  the  SST  contained  a  clause  which 
stated  that  any  boom  caused  by  the  plane 
could  not  generate  more  than  2.0  pounds  per 
square  foot  of  overpressure  (that  is,  pressure 
above  the  normal  level)  during  acceleration, 
and  1,5  psf  during  cruising.  Although  the 
purpose  of  the  Oklahoma  City  tests  was  to 
demonstrate  that  these  boom  levels  would. 
In  fact,  be  acceptable,  the  results  were  any- 
thing but  reassuring. 
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From  January  through  July,  Oklahoma 
City  was  bombarded  by  1.253  sonic  booms  at 
an  intensity  \arying  from  1,0  to  2,17  psf. 
After  the  flrst  eleven  weeks,  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  population  said  that  they  could 
never  learn  to  live  with  the  booms,  but  by 
the  end  of  July,  this  figure  had  risen  to  27 
per  cent,  and  a  total  of  15.452  residents  made 
formal  complaints.  Worse  yet.  4,901  Okla- 
homans  filed  damage  claims,  of  which  289 
were  granted  at  a  cost  to  the  US,  govern- 
ment of  $19,355.  (More  than  half  of  this 
amount  went  to  a  couple  who  were  able  to 
prove  that  a  sonic  boom  had  split  the  walls 
of  their  basement  I  When  the  tests  were 
over,  the  stipulation  regarding  boom  levels 
was  quietly  dropped  from  the  contract, 

■The  Idea  now,"  says  Major  General  J.  C. 
Maxwell,  who  directs  the  SST  program  for 
the  FAA.  "is  to  go  ahead  and  develop  a  su- 
personic transport  as  quickly  as  possible, 
even  if  the  plane's  boom  level  restricts  it  to 
oceanic  flights,"  This  will  likely  be  the  case 
— at  least  initially — with  the  Boeing  plane. 
Interviewed  by  Seattle  magazine.  General 
Maxwell  estimated  that  a  Boeing  SST  flying 
from  New  York  to  Paris  would  produce 
booms  of  2,4  psf  during  acceleration.  2  0  at 
the  beginning  of  its  cruise,  and  17  toward 
the  end.  (When  necessary,  the  plane  can  re- 
duce It  speed  to  subsonic  levels  to  avoid 
booming  the  residents  of  England  and  north- 
ern France.  Indeed,  the  Boeing  innovation 
allowing  easy  adjustment  between  subsonic 
and  supersonic  spyeeds  because  of  variable- 
sweep  wing  design  is  widely  credited  v^ith 
its  victory  over  Lockheed  In  the  government- 
sponsored  competition  to  build  the  SST,)  "If 
the  SST  ever  files  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco."  Maxwell  added,  "it  will  carry 
less  fuel  than  it  would  for  a  Paris  flight,  and 
this  decrease  in  weight  will  reduce  the  booms 
to  2.0.  1.7  and  1.6." 

But  to  SST  critics,  the  plan  to  restrict  the 
planes  to  oceanic  flights  is  small  consolation. 
"On  a  flight  from  New  York  to  London." 
says  Dr.  William  Shurcliff.  the  Harvard  phys- 
icist who  has  organized  the  Citizens  League 
Against  the  Sonic  Boom,  "an  SST  will  boom 
approximately  4.000  ship  passengers,  and  once 
SST's  become  commonplace,  each  ship  on 
that  route  will  be  boomed  about  20  times 
per  crossing."  Moreover,  continues  Shurcliff, 
It  is  naive  to  assume  that  the  airlines  will 
ever  be  content  to  fly  the  SST  only  over 
water.  "First."  says  Shurcliff,  "they  will  get 
permission  to  fly  over  Cape  Cod.  Next  It'll  be 
Maine,  and  before  long  they'll  be  flying  all 
over  the  country."  When  this  happens,  ac- 
cording to  Shurcliff.  each  cross-country  flight 
win  boom  some  20  million  people,  and  all  of 
the  flights  together'  will  cause  $1  million 
worth  of  damage  per  day. 

The  reason  Shurcliff  is  so  certain  the  SST 
will  eventually  be  approved  by  overland  flight 
is  that  the  government  body  which  is  man- 
aging the  program — that  Is.  the  FAA — will 
also  decide  whether  the  plane  is  suitable  for 
service  and  where  it  may  fly  at  supersonic 
speeds.  "In  effect."  says  Shurcliff.  "the  FAA 
vrtll  be  asked  to  declare  whether  It  has  spent 
its  own  money  wisely,  and  In  my  opinion,  this 
constitutes  a  definite  conflict  of  Interest." 

Shurcliff's  assessment  is  \igorously  dis- 
puted by  General  Maxwell.  "The  FAA,"  says 
Maxwell,  "can't  make  a  plane  a  success  simply 
declaring  it  so.  The  SST's  success  will  depend 
solely  on  whether  the  airlines  buy  It  and 
make  money  from  it,"  (Presumably,  this 
yardstick  would  apply  no  matter  how  many 
people  were  being  subjected  to  sonic  boom,) 
As  Maxwell  implies,  the  criteria  by  which 
the  FAA  presently  passes  Judgment  on  a  new 
plane  have  nothing  to  do  with  noise  levels. 
"Our  sole  responsibility,"  says  Maxwell,  "is  to 
decide  whether  the  plane  is  safe  or  not.  Any 
other  consideratlcns  are  outside  our  legal 
Jurisdiction," 

To  close  this  gap  in  the  law.  the  adminis- 
tration is  sponsoring  a  bill  which  will  give 
the    recently-formed    U.S.    Department    of 
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Transportation  the  power  to  specify  accept- 
able noise  levels  for  new  aircraft.  Pew  sonic 
boom  critics  take  much  comfort  in  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  however,  for  as  Maxwell 
himself  points  out.  the  FAA  is  part  of  the 
Transportation  Department  and  is  the  most 
likely  agency  to  influence  any  final  decision. 
For  opponents  of  the  SST.  the  one  remain- 
ing hope  is  a  group  of  skeptical  congressmen 
led  by  Senator  William  Proxmlre  of  Wis- 
consin, Like  most  SST  critics.  Proxmlre  fears 
that  the  plane's  sonic  boom  will  turn  the 
world  into  what  he  calls  a  "gigantic  drop- 
forge  foundry."  But  beyond  this.  Proxmlre 
feels  stronglv  that  the  $4  billion  being  waged 
on  the  SST  gamble  could  be  better  spent  on 
other  projects. 

"I  am  as  enthusiastic  as  anyone."  Proxmlre 
recently  told  Congress,  "about  the  prospect 
of  flying  from  Washington  to  London  in  three 
hours  instead  of  .seven  and  a  half,  ,  But 
Is  the  duration  of  the  average  commercial 
flight  between  Washington  and  London  a  na- 
tional problem  of  such  magnitude  that  it  de- 
serves to  be  treated  with  as  much  concern 
and  have  as  much  public  money  contributed 
to  it  as  the  crisis  In  our  cities,  the  education 
of  our  children,  or  the  pollution  of  our  air 
and  our  lakes  and  streams?"  (Other  critics, 
of  course,  name  an  even  more  troublesome 
dilemma  crying  for  higher  priority  than  the 
SST:  the  war  in  V'ietnam.) 

In  reply,  supporters  claim  that  the  over- 
riding economic  Justification  for  pushing 
ahead  with  the  SST  is  the  nation's  serious 
balance  of  payments  problem  The  British- 
French  Concorde,  they  jxilnt  out.  though 
slower  and  smaller  than  the  Boeing  SST,  Is 
expected  to  go  into  service  four  years  earlier, 
in  1971,  (Schurcllff.  however,  believes  that 
Britain,  because  of  its  present  economic  dol- 
drums, will  eventually  pull  out  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  that  the  Concorde  will  therefore 
never  go  Into  production.)  Moreover,  the 
Russian  version  of  a  supersonic  transport, 
the  TU-144.  may  be  ready  even  before  then. 
If  either  of  these  planes  captures  the  world 
market,  goes  this  argument,  the  US,  wUl  lose 
not  only  the  potential  foreign  sales  of  the 
Boeing  SST.  but  also  the  dollars  which 
American  airlines  will  spend  for  planes  pro- 
duced in  France  or  Russia 

The  only  problem  with  this  position,  claim 
SST  critics,  is  that  no  one  knows  Just  how 
large  that  world  market  will  be.  In  the  case 
of  the  SST,  some  economists  have  predicted 
a  market  for  as  many  as  1,200  planes  by  1990 
( in  which  case  the  government  would  recover 
its  Investment,  plus  a  $3,2  billion  profit).  If 
the  plane  is  restricted  to  oceanic  flight,  how- 
ever, this  market  will  shrink  substantially, 
but  exactlv  how  much  Is  unclear. 

Soon  after  the  SST  program  got  under  way, 
the  FAA  commissioned  a  market  study  by  the 
Institute  for  Defense  Analyses,  The  results 
of  this  study  predicted  that  if  the  SST  was 
allowed  to  flv  only  over  water.  Boeing  would 
sen  a  mere  279  pianes— 21  below  the  break- 
even point  of  300,   (Each  of  the  planes  will 
sell  for  $40,000,000,1  The  results  of  this  study 
were   kept   secret  for   months— until   objec- 
tions were  finally  raised  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal    Thereafter,  the  FAA's  response  was 
simply   to  commission   another  study   from 
another  agency.  To  no  one's  surprise,  this  sec- 
ond  study   declared    that,   even   if   the   SST 
was    restricted    to   oceanic   routes,   sales   by 
1990  would  run  to  about  500  planes— provid- 
ing the  government  a  Sl.l  billion  profit  on  its 
investment.    Already,    the    SST's    supporters 
emphasize.  15  American  airlines  and  16  for- 
eign carriers  have  deposited  a  total  of  $85 
million   toward   the   purchase  of   125   planes. 
However,  ihe  plane's  critics  point  out  that, 
unlike  most  of  the  74  reservations  for  the 
Concorde,  those  for  the  SST  are  not  binding: 
airlines  can  recover  their  deposits  whenever 
they   wish — and   if   the   sonic   boom   should 
prove  a  major  problem,  many  may  well  wish 
to  do  so. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  any  answer  to  the 
sonic  boom  question  wlU  have  to  come  from 


the  organization  which  is  building  the 
plane — The  Boeing  Company.  At  this  point, 
however.  Boeing  isn't  talking.  Since  receiv- 
ing the  contract  to  build  the  SST.  It  has  been 
reluctant  to  release  any  information  pertain- 
ing to  the  sonic  boom— a  curious  policy  In 
light  of  the  fact  that  fully  83  i>er  cent  of  the 
plane's  cost  is  being  paid  for  with  public 
funds,  (An  exception  to  this  self-imposed 
silence  occurred  when  William  T,  Hamilton. 
Boeing's  director  of  SST  product  develop- 
ment, announced  that,  because  of  the  extra 
equipment  required,  the  plan  of  two  North- 
rup  Corporation  scientists  to  dissipate  the 
SST's  shock  waves  with  electrical  charges 
was  impractical.)  Last  month,  when  Seattle 
sought  the  views  of  Boeing  scientists,  this 
magazine  was  denied  any  access  whatever  to 
Boeing  personnel  Instead.  It  received  a 
neatlv-tvped.  one-page  statement  whose  're- 
iissuring"  tone  is  revealed  in  the  very  first 
sentence:  "Sonic  boom  Is  a  natural  phenom- 
enon which  occurs  when  aircraft  fly  super- 
sonically," 

But  Boeings  silence,  though  regrettable — 
and  certainly  a  latix  pas  in  public  rela- 
tions—is  understandable.  Well  aware  of  the 
growing  opposition,  as  well  as  the  rising 
skepticism  of  an  economy-minded  Congress 
company  officials  are  saying  nothing  that 
might  cause  them  to  lose  the  biggest  indus- 
trial contract  in  history— and  any  talk  about 
the  sonic  boom,  they  fear,  might  help  to  ac- 
complish Just  that. 

Laments  one  Boeing  public  relations  man: 
"Asking  us  about  the  sonic  boom  is  like  ask- 
ing a  man  whether  he's  stopped  beating  his 
wife"  Nevertheless,  that  is  precisely  the 
question  that  will  be  haunting  Boeing  big- 
wigs in  the  months  ahead— and  the  answer 
they  eventually  come  up  with  will  play  a 
decisive  role  in  shaping  the  economic  future 
of  PugetopoUs, 


(From  the  I^w  Republic.  Mar,  16.  1968] 

SvpERSONic  Scandal 

(By  George  Lardner.  Jr.) 

Congress  has  already  appropriated  more 
than  s653-mlllion  for  that  glittering  super- 
jet  called  the  SST.  In  his  January  budget 
asking  for  more.  President  Johnson  said  that 
"firm  plans  for  construction"  of  two  proto- 
types had  been  made  last  spring.  Yet  on 
February  22,  the  Boeing  Company,  which  is 
building  the  supersonic  transport,  admitted 
that  It  did  not  yet  have  a  design  that  it  con- 
sidered "safe,  successful  and  profitable,""  Its 
engineers  are  still  at  the  drawing  boards 
Flight   tests  will   be   delayed   until   at   least 

1972. 

For  the  SST.  It  is  a  poUtlcally  fortuitous 
slowdown,  in  tune  with  Its  charmed  life  The 
controversial  project  has  been  insulated  by 
powerful  congressional  support,  but  the 
steadily  rising  costs  of  the  war  and  inflation 
are  making  federal  spending  on  an  airliner 
for  the  jet  set  more  incongruous  than  ever. 
Despite  this,  LBJ  had  asked  even  more  than 
last  season  for  the  SST— $223-million.  The 
slowdown  permits  the  Administration  to 
scale  down  to  a  level  calculated  to  arouse 
less  opposition.  Closed  hearings  will  begin 
shortlv  before  a  House  appropriations  sub- 
committee, but  if  the  past  is  prologue,  the 
SST  will  flv  through  again.  It  can  easily 
weather  a  show  of  frugality.  Congress  has 
been  serving  up  cash  for  it  faster  than  it  can 
be  spent.  The  SST  has  shown  a  remarkable 
ability  to  overcome  the  speed  of  any  critical 
sound. 

Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D.  Wis  i  can  rise 
on  the  Senate  floor  to  denounce  the  SST  as 
it  "supersonic  snow  Job.""  and  find  himself 
speaking  to  a  quickly  emptied  chamber  Ob- 
jections that  once  flowed  from  officials  in 
the  Treasury  Department.  Budget  Bureau 
and  Department  of  Defense  have  been  hushed 
by  implicit  presidential  decree.  Government- 
commissioned  reports  full  of  embarrassing 
details  have  been  suppressed  for  months,  and 
then  released  in  Washington  in  voluminous 
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confusion  while  the  aviation  and  space  writ- 
ers 01'  the  country  were  off  In  Las  Vegas 
dnnKing  in  counierc.ainis  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Adihinlstration  that  grabbed  the 
headlines  On  Capitol  Hill,  the  SST  can 
mount  a  stable  of  instant  lobbyists  that  in- 
cludes Eugene  Black,  former  president  of 
the  World  Ban-i.  several  ons-time  PAA  ad- 
rmnistrators.  and  even  ex-CIA  director  John 
McCone 

Powered  by  General  Electric  and  bulit  by 
the  Boeing  Company,  the  sleek  titanium  su- 
perllner  will  slice  through  the  skies  before 
long  at  1.800  miles  an  hour,  carrying  pas- 
sengers from  New  York  to  Paris  In  2',  hours, 
from  San  Pr.incisco  to  Honolulu  in  25  min- 
utes less  "An  outstanding  example  of  crea- 
tive partnership  between  your  government 
and  Amencan  industry,"  President  Johnson 
called  the  arrangement  last  April  when  he 
ordered  construction  of  two  needle-nosed 
SST  prototypes  The  White  House  decision 
had  been  delayed  for  months,  partly  because 
of  hayg'-lng  over  financing,  but  also  to  foster 
forgetfulness  of  the  budget  cuts  the  Admin- 
istration iwd  imposed  on  the  poverty  pro- 
gram thax-winter  Tlie  SST  is  not  for  poor 
folks  The  chairman  of  the  Presidents  1964 
task  forte  on  transportation  had  'written  him 
to  protest  that  the  progn.m  was  "thoroughly 
inappropriate,  inegalitarlan  .  .  .  and  incon- 
sistent witli  the  Great  Society."  But  the 
Johnscnian  sense  of  priorities  in  times  of 
war  an.l  inflation  was  unmoved. 

The  PAA  lost  no  time  In  form.iIly  commit- 
ting the  government  to  the  program.  It 
sig.ied  contracts  with  Boeing  and  GE  May  1. 
the  arst  work  dav  after  the  pres:dentlal  an- 
nouncement. At  the  contract  signing  in  the 
FAA  building  on  Independence  Avenue.  FAA 
Administrator  William  F  McKee  turned  to 
representatives  of  Boeing  and  GE.  and  told 
them  sternly:  "If  you  don't  do  a  helluva  job, 
you  stand  to  lose  a  helluva  lot  of  money." 
McKee  pronounced  the  agreements  with  the 
government  'the  toughest  .  .  .  ever  WTitten." 
Nonsense.  Under  the  contract  with  Boeing. 
the  government  may  never  get  its  money 
back.  As  a  long-burled  Treasury  Department 
report  points  aut,  the  SST  program  is  like 
"a  wildcat  oil-drilling  venture."  The  proflts 
could  be  spectacular,  but  it  is  more  likely 
that  the  investors  i  taxpayers  i  will  wind  up 
losing  their  shirts.  It  is  a  fine  example  of 
socialism  .American-style;  government  own- 
ership of  the  means  of  production  for  the 
bene.^t  of  private  enterprise.  Rushing  in 
where  Wall  Street  supposedly  lears  to  tread, 
the  government  has  alreadv  committed  S1.3 
billion  to  put  the  two  prototypes  in  the  air. 
Of  this,  an  obliging  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated more  than  half. 

The  entire  SST  program  is  expected  to 
cost  at  least  $4  5  billion  before  the  first  plane 
is  sold  Burled  in  the  PAA's  financial  feasi- 
bility report  is  the  caveat  that  "the  govern- 
ment may  be  required  to  act  as  a  guarantor 
of  or  to  provide  any  additional  funds  needed 
by  the  airframe  manufacturer  | Boeing]." 

The  FAAs  own  financial  consultants — 
Booz.  Allea  &  Hamilton — concluded,  in  a 
largely  ig  loreci  report  thev  put  out,  that  the 
go-ernnient  may  have  to  double  the  $13  bil- 
lion promised  so  far.  And  still  it  might  flop. 

Enter  Maj.  Gen.  Jewell  C.  Maxwell  (USAF). 
gruff,  square-jawed  director  of  the  PAA's 
supersonic  transport  development  program. 
"If  you  can  prove  something  is  an  outstand- 
ing success."  he  says,  "you're  too  late.  We've 
got  to  compete  to  invest  in  our  own  future. 
Were  in  a  preeminent  position  and  enjoy- 
ing the  hell  out  of  it."  The  "we"  who  are 
preeminent  refers  to  the  US  aviation  industry 
and  its  position  in  the  world  market.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  ofBcials  of  regulatory  agen- 
cies to  slip  into  fne  editorial  "we"  for  those 
they  regulate.  As  Federal  Communications 
Commissioner  Lee  Loevineer  once  said:  "The 
history  of  every  r^aulatorv  agency  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  that  it  comes  to  represent  the 
industry  or  groups  it  is  supposed  to  control. 


.  .  .  Sooner  or  later  all  of  these  agencies  end 
up  with  constituents  And  they  represent 
them  damned  well,  too." 

Some  $300  million  in  federal  funds  largely 
devoted  to  a  design  contest  won  by  Boeing 
and  GE  has  already  been  kissed  off  a.s  a  free 
contribution  to  commercial  America's  high- 
flying future.  Now  the  FAA  has  agreed  to 
put  up  close  to  $1  billion  more  for  the  proto- 
type program  Boeing  and  GE  will  put  up 
3139  million — little  more  than  12  percent. 

Domestic  airlines  with  opt-ions  to  buy 
SST's.  their  arms  squeezed  by  the  offlcials 
who  regulate  them,  v/ill  cough  up  $52  mil- 
lion— the  remaining  Ave  [jercent — in  return 
for  tax  write-offs  and  other  assurances 

At  first,  the  .^irlines  h:id  been  unwilling  to 
put  up  any  of  their  own  money,  and  PAA 
Admanistrator  McKee  saw  no  reason  to  in- 
convenience them  when  the  federal  Treasury 
was  available.  But  the  President,  alerted  to 
McKee's  stubbornness  at  a  White  House 
meeting,  saw  the  awkwardness  of  asking  the 
taxpayers  to  put  up  money  that  the  airlines 
refused  to  risk.  At  length,  they  were  per- 
suaded to  chip  in.  says  Sttiart  G.  Tipton, 
president  of  the  Air  Transport  Association. 
so  that  the  Administration  'could  recom- 
mend appropriations  (from  Congress)  more 
effectively."  More  recently,  both  domestic 
and  foreign  airlines  have  been  required  to 
put  S750,OCO  down  for  each  additional  SST 
they  order  But  this  has  produced  atwut  an- 
other one  percent  of  tile  prototype  program's 
cost. 

On  paper,  the  government  is  supprsed  to 
get  its  near  $1  billion  back,  plus  sharply 
limited  interest.  throU'.;h  royalties  on  the 
sale  of  each  commercial  SST  GE  will  begin 
paying  up  as  soon  as  the  first  engine  is  sold. 
But  Boeing  doesn't  have  to  pay  anything 
back  until  after  it  has  sold  100  of  the  planes 
at  S40  million  each.  And  the  kicker  ;s  that 
the  Boeing  royalties — beginning  with  plane 
101 — need  be  paid  only  for  an  SST  made 
"prircipally  of  titanium"  with  a  maximum 
cruising  speed  of  2.050  miles  an  hour  <Mach 
3.1 1 .  The  GE  engines  will  be  able  to  tjo  faster. 
Should  Boeing  manage  to  match  them  with 
an  airframe  that  goes  a  hair  faster  than 
Mach  3.1  or  build  a  production  model  of 
some  other  metal,  it  won't  owe  government  a 
cent. 

"The  contract  is  a  scandalous,  shocking 
deal."  says  Proxmire.  "Advances  in  metal- 
lurgy are  p;rfectly  possible.  The  government 
mlgiit  have  to  writ*  off  most  of  its  invest- 
ment even  if  the  SST  is  successful." 

The  P.\A  was  forewarned.  A  government 
advisory  committee  representing  the  Treas- 
ury. Justice  and  Defense  Departments,  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  had  been  assigned  to  sucgest  contract 
terms  that  would  guarantee  repayment.  They 
told  the  FAA  not  to  put  a  titanium  clause 
in  the  contract.  And  they  urged  a  broader 
speed  range — up  to  Mach  4  or  2.640  miles  an 
hour — to  make  sure  the  government  would 
recover  its  money  despite  improvements  in 
later  models. 

Instead,  the  FAA  gave  in  to  Boeing's 
corporate  phalanx.  The  senior  partner  with 
most  of  the  money,  the  PAA  hit  the  bar;^ain- 
Ing  table  with  a  iimp  \vrist.  It  was  Maxwell 
who  overruled  the  advisory  group  and  agreed 
to  limit  the  government's  royalties  to  a  Mach 
3  1  plane  made  of  titanium.  Only  then.  Max- 
well says,  did  Boeing  agree  to  abandon  still 
other  demands  "that  would  have  been  far 
more  disadvantageous  to  the  government." 
The  company,  it  seems,  wanted  royalties 
limited  to  an  SST  with  still  slower  speeds 
and  a  movable  wing  design.  "Boeing  came 
In  and  asked  for  the  whole  world."  com- 
mented one  government  lawyer,  "all  they 
got  was  the  Western  Hemisphere." 

Instead  of  blushing,  the  PAA  blusters.  \ 
titanium  airframe,  it  s.iys.  would  practically 
fall  apart  at  speeds  over  M.ach  3.1  without  a 
major  rede.'ign.  Boron  development,  it  says. 
Is  still  m  its  infancy — 15  years  behind  tita- 


nium technology,  "ll  the  Boeing  Company 
la  able  to  come  up  with  a  new  metal  that 
is  belter  than  titanium  and  on  build  a  new 
airplane  out  of  that  e.\otic  metal,"  McKee 
told  an  unquestioning  .Senate  appropriations 
subcommittee,  "then  they  deserve  to  make  all 
the  money  they  can  because  it  \vould  be  the 
single  biggest  technological  lireakihrough  in 
the  last  two  centurle.^." 

What  the  FAA  chooses  to  overlook  is  that 
the  i^o\ernment's  tunnel-visioned  bureatic- 
racy,  even  now,  is  spending  millions  to 
euchre  itself  out  of  its  SST  money.  The  .Air 
Force  is  testing  boron  conjikTiients — "five 
times  the  strength  ut  today's  .-.ircraft  al- 
loys"^on  niilitJiry  aircraft  such  as  the  F-IU 
as  part  of  an  *8-miUion-a-year  program. 
Meanwhile,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  quietlv  secured  a  $13 
million  appropriation  last  I'all.  partly  to  sup- 
ply oxpert  aavice  lor  the  Boeing  prototypes, 
but  .ilso  to  promote  devf  lopment  of  the  next 
generation  of  commetcial  ssT'.s. 

B?.=;ides  the  F.AA's  $1.3  billion  commitment. 
NASA  has  gotten  S62.5  million  over  the  past 
B  J  years  for  research  and  development  of  a 
commercial  SST,  Now  that  Boeing  is  building 
one,  asserts  a  NASA  spt.'kesman:  Our  func- 
tion is  to  keep  looking  alvad.  We're  thinking 
of  the  ne.\t  generation  of  SST'.'^.  the  advanced 
super.sonic  transport.  We're  constantly  look- 
ing for  improvements,  mayoe  a  better  metal 
.  .  find  changes  in  design  and  configuration 
of  the  airframe,  yes.  detinitelv.  We've  alw,.ys 
wanted  to  no  raster.  We're  as.stii-ning  there 
mav  be  a  desire  to  go  faster  than  the  SST  has 
been  designed  for." 

The  first  SST  won't  be  sold  until  1975  or 
later.  It  will  be  close  to  1980  before  the  gov- 
ernment is  .scheduled  to  get  its  Hrft  royalties. 
It  could  take  more  than  another  decade,  even 
if  the  F.\A's  rosy  sales  estimates  are  accepted, 
for  the  governmrm  to  get  back  its  investment 
plus  a  modest  six  percent  interest.  It  strains 
the  iim^m  ition  nc^t  to  expect  the  next  gen- 
eration ci  SST's  I.Jhg  before  then. 

"This  thing,"  as  one  economist  told  The 
Wall  Srrect  Journal  m  another  context, 
"could  become  the  PAA's  Edsel." 

That  the  taxpayers  may  never  eet  their 
money  back  is  not  the  only  danger  of  the  SST 
program.  Thev  mav  be  even  sorrier  if  they 
do. 

The  FAA  insists  that  the  public  can  learn 
to  live  with  the  sonic  boom.  "The  first  time 
you  hear  it."  Maxwell  says  with  a  shrug,  "yovi 
might  jump.  But  the  1000th  time,  you  don't 
do  anvthiiig."  OSiclallv  the  PAA  has  managed 
to  muifie  the  boom  controversy  by  claiming 
that  the  SST  will  be  a  coinmercial  success 
even  if  it  is  limited  to  overwater  flights  at 
supersonic  .speeds.  But  it  has  made  no  prom- 
i?e3.  Other  SST  backers  have  sought  to  sug- 
gest that  the  boom  won't  be  so  bad  at  the 
.SST's  high-flying  altitudes  of  65.000  feet  or 
more.  Boeing  lias  even  put  out  a  brochure 
calling  the  boom  "a  20th-century  "ound." 
I've  experienced  booms  that  are  no  more 
than  .  .  .  well,  rap  your  knuckles  on  the 
desk."  says  J.  O.  Mitchell,  Boeing's  man  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

The  boom  of  the  SST  v^-ill  be  much  Vs-orse 
than  t!iat  if  tlie  govcj-nment';:  own  tests  are 
any  guide.  But  the  FAA  has  repeatedly  re- 
fused to  accept  them  as  the  last  word,  or 
even  the  iirst.  In  tests  over  Oklahoma  City 
in  1964.  slightly  more  than  one  of  every  four 
residents  interviewed  said  they  could  not 
"learn  to  live"  with  the  boom  even  though 
it  was  confined  to  daylight  hours.  From 
this,  then  F.^A  Administrator  Najeeb  E. 
Halaby  mow  a  senior  vice  president  with 
Pan  -American  World  Airways i  conclvdcd 
that  construction  of  a  prototype  SST  wa^ 
"clearly  warranted." 

"God!"  exclaims  Proxmire.  "Think  of  it. 
A  boom  strptching  out  in  a  carpet  maybe 
75  miles  Vv-ide."  Sonic  booms  are  like  that. 
Once  started,  'hey  ro'l  out  like  a  rug  that 
grows  roughh"  a  mile  in  width  for  every 
1.000  feet  the  plane  climbs. 
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In  a  single  transcontinental  SST  flight. 
White  House  science  .\dviser  Dimald  F.  Hor- 
nig  told  a  House  subcommittee  last  spring, 
"all  people  located  witliin  perhaps  100.000 
square  miles,  embracing  t>erhaps  10  million 
people  .  .  .  would  be  likely  to  hear  and 
react.  .  .  ." 

Recent  reports  of  tests  over  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base  in  California  showed  that  a  boom 
slightly  less  than  that  expected  of  the  SST — 
even  at  the  superllner's  liigh  altitudes— is 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  noises  of  living 
1.000  feet  from  the  end  of  the  runway  at  New 
York's  Kennedy  International  Airiwrt.  Those 
liearing  an  SS'T-size  Ij.ang  for  the  first  lime 
called  it  as  bad  as  having  a  Boeing  707  fly 
300  feet  over  their  living  rooms.  Those  whose 
eardrums  were  numb  from  living  at  Edwards 
put  the  ■■20th-century  sound^'  only  a  few 
liundred  feet  more  over  their  coffee  tables. 
.Sonic  boom.s  front  military  planes  in  the 
past  have  collapsed  the  roof  of  a  French 
farmhouse,  killing  three  workers:  demol- 
ished a  prehistoric  cliff  tlwelling  in  north- 
eastern Arizona:  ;'.nd  fouled  up  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Ottawa  Air  Terminal  with 
S3OO.000  in  damage.'.  No  doubt  the  booms 
that  did  the  damage  were  worse  than  those 
generally  expected  cf  the  SST.  But  Bo  Lund- 
Iserg,  recently  letired  director  general  of  the 
.Swedish  Aeronautical  Research  Institute  and 
one  of  the  bes't-informed  critics  of  the  SST, 
warns  that  atmospheric  conditions  will  peri- 
odically turn  its  boom  into  a  ■■.superbang." 
producing  deep  fright  and  damage. 

The  PAA  set  boom  limits  for  the  design 
competition  between  Boeing  and  Lockheed, 
but  neither  entry  quite  made  the  grade.  The 
FAA  obligingly  lifted  the  limits.  No  new  ones 
were  set  down  in  the  contract  with  Boeing. 
Since  then,  there  have  been  reports  that 
Boeing's  engineers  feel  the  plane's  weight 
may  have  to  be  increased  sharply — from 
672.000  to  000.000  pounds.  Tlie  bigger  the 
plane,  the  bigger  the  boom. 

Is  that  any  -.vav  to  run  an  airline?  No.  says 
National  Airlines  executive  vice  president  G. 
Rav  Woody.  Tl.at  may  be  partly  because  Na- 
tional doesn't  plan  to  buy  raiy  SST's.  None- 
theless, says  Woody,  "the  sonic  lx)om  will  be 
intolerable." 

Federal  funds,  he  points  out,  are  much 
more  badly  needed  to  unclog  the  trafflc  Jams 
above  and"  around  the  nation's  airports.  Sav- 
ing time  on  the  SST  doesn't  mean  much 
when  the  average  peak-hour  flight  delay  at 
Kennedy  International  is  fast  approaching 
one  hour.  The  delays  in  getting  to  airports 
on  expressways  where  you  can  safely  drive 
and  read  the  paper  at  the  same  time  are 
often  much  worse. 

Tlie  FAA  claim.s  that  500  of  the  planes 
can  be  sold,  even  with  restrictions  limiting 
the  SST's  supersonic  speeds  to  uverwater 
flights.  Without  restrictions,  the  FAA  main- 
tains that  Boeing  can  peddle  1,200  of  the 
280-seat  behemoths.  But  the  prestigious  In- 
stitute for  Defense  Analyses,  the  FAA's  mar- 
ket consultant,  was  far  less  optimistic.  With 
boom  restrictions  in  force,  IDA  concluded 
that  not  enough  SST's  would  be  sold  to  re- 
pay the  government's  investment,  much  less 
interest  on  it.  IDA  calculated  a  market  for 
only  279  SST's  with  boom  restrictions,  and 
for"661  SST's  without  restrictions.  The  pre- 
carious economics  r-re  a  clear  harbinger  of 
pressure  for  overland  flights  once  the  SST 
is  built.  A  fev;  scattered  land  routes  at  first. 
Proxmire  warns,  ,"-nd  then  "they  will  be 
flying  cveryw'nere." 

Witness  this  exchange  last  spring  before 
a  House  appropriations  subcommittee  be- 
tv,-een  Rep.  William  E.  Minshall  (R,  Ohio) 
and  Secretary  of  Transportation  Alan  S. 
Bovd : 

"Mr.  Minshall.  Coming  back  to  the  SST. 
do  vou  believe,  based  on  data  available  thus 
far.  that  the  Boeing  SST  can  be  permitted  to 
overfly  the  United  States? 

"Secretary  Boyd.  I  am  confident  that  at 
the  present  time  the  SST  can  fly  at  super- 


sonic speeds  over  certain  routes.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  I  think  it  can  fly  on  an 
unrestricted  basis. 

■Mr.  MiN.sHALi..  Would  you  amplify  that? 
■■Secretary  Bovd.  Yes.  For  example,  going 
out  of  Chicago  to  the  West  Coast.  I  think  it 
will  be  entirely  possible  to  operate  a  route 
over  the  Plains  area  and  possibly  across  the 
Canadian  border  without  discomfort  or  in- 
convenience to  people  on  the  ground." 

With  entrees  like  that,  the  SST  could 
strike  it  rich  with  wincjfall  proflts  lor  the 
manufacturer.  If  tlie  taxpayers  ever  get  their 
money  back  plus  six  percent,  the  govern- 
ment royalties  will  be  promptly  reduced. 
Boeing  and  GE  will  pick  up  the  mounting 
profits.  Though  it  is  highly  improbable,  two 
young  Treasury  Department  economists,  in 
a  U»65  report,  ligured  out  a  way  Ijy  which 
Boeing  alone  could  turn  a  fantastic  profit 
of  $100  billion. 

Beyond  this,  many  critics,  cuch  as  George 
W.  Hilton.  UCLA  economics  professor  who 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Great  Society  task 
force  on  transportation,  object  to  bringing 
the  sonic  boom  era  closer  at  public  expense 
in  order  'to  subsidize  tlie  travel  liablts  of 
the  high-income  classes."  Tickets  on  the 
SST  win  cost  more,  perhaps  25  percent  more, 
than  seats  on  the  slower,  but  roomier  and 
more  luxuriovis  "jumbo  jets"  that  Boeing  is 
building.  Windows  on  the  SST  will  be  liny, 
to  help  protect  passengers  from  the  blood- 
boiling  temperatures  on  the  other  side  of 
the  cabin  wall. 

Mr.  Eugene  Black  thinks  'it's  too  bad  we 
have  to  build  the  damn  things.  But  the 
Concorde  forced  us  to.  We  certainly  can't 
sit  here  and  turn  over  the  market  to  the 
British  and  the  French — from  the  stand- 
Dolnt  of  prestige  to  our  industry." 

Subsidized  by  the  British  and  French  gov- 
ernments, the  slower  (1,450  mph),  smaller 
1136)  Concorde  could  turn  out  to  be  a  jjapcr 
tiger.  The  projected  price  for  the  aluminum 
airliner,  scheduled  lor  service  in  1971.  has 
already  doubled,  from  $10  million  to  S20 
million.  Many  expect  the  British  to  pull  out. 
"Simply  because  other  countries  are  doing 
something  that  is  unjustified  in  an  economic 
sense."  says  UCLA's  Hilton,  'doesn't  mean 
that  we  should."  If  it  is  uneconomic,  all  the 
other  arguments  handed  out  for  the  SST — 
that  it  will  have  a  fine  military  "spinoff," 
promote  American  prestige,  improve  the  US 
balance  of  payments,  create  jobs — are  spur- 
ious Former  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
who  headed  the  presidential  advisory  com- 
mittee on  the  SST,  has  made  it  clear  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  national  defense. 

Prestige?  Henry  S.  Rowen,  former  assist- 
ant Budget  Bureau  director  .'^nd  now  head  of 
the  Rand  Corporation,  says.  "There's  no  na- 
tional prestige  to  be  won  if  it's  a  failure." 

Balance  of  payments?  The  Institute  for 
Defense  Analyses  concluded  that  with  sonic 
boom  restrictions  limiting  sales,  the  SST 
could  add  to  our  balance  deficit  by  promot- 
ing more  US  passenger  spending  on  air 
tickets  and  travel  abroad. 

The  SST  will  create  Jobs,  but  as  Senator 
Proxmire  points  out.  it  needs  ■■highly  skilled 
workers  for  whom  the  demand  already  ex- 
ceeds the  supply.  The  SST  would  do  very 
little  to  satisfy  the  real  need— providing  jobs 
to  the  unskill'ed  or  partially  skilled." 

Opposition  to  the  SST— led  in  the  Senate 
by  Prosniire  and  in  the  House  of  Rep.  Clark 
MacGregor  (R.  Minn.i — has  logic  but  never 
enough  votes.  Bv  contrast,  the  chief  con- 
gressional v.'hip  for  the  SST.  Sen.  Warren  G. 
Masnucon  (D.  Wash),  has  lOU's  from  his 
colleagues  spilling  out  of  his  pockets.  The 
more  persuasive  the  attacks  on  the  SST 
get.  the  more  Senate  votes  It  seems  to  pick  up 
in  its  defense.  It  won  Its  first  appropriation 
in  1961  after  a  move  to  kill  it  in  the  Senate 
failed  by  the  narrowest  of  margins,  a  35-35 
tie.  Then  Vice  President  Johnson,  v.-ho  was 
presiding,  could  have  broken  the  deadlock. 
but  he  kept  silent,  and  saved   the  SST.  It 


came  up  in  the  Senate  for  its  most  recent 
appropriation  immediately  after  the  ■'worlds 
greatest  deliberative  body'^  iiad  refused  to  be 
generous  with  the  poverty  program.  Sen. 
Robert  Kennedy  (D.  NY.)  had  a  field  day. 
■'Three  hours  ago."  he  reminded  hi.s  col- 
leagues, "the  Administration  was  In  favor  of 
cutting  $198  iniUion  irom  the  poverty  pro- 
gram which  w<iuld  have  provided  jobs.  Now 
it  is  supporting  this  kind  of  le,-;lslatlon.  .  .  . 
We  are  faced  with  a  $29  billion  deficit.  We 
are  spending  approximately  $30-bllllon  a 
year  in  V'letnam  We  have  internal  problems 
in  our  own  country  and  they  are  not  Im- 
proving. We  sliould  not  build  a  supersonic 
plane  .so  that  one  percent  of  our  population 
can  get  to  Paris  In  four  hours  while  so  many 
of  our  people  are  in  such  desperate  need." 


Pros  and  Cons  of  the  SST  and  Its  iNrvrrABLE 

Sonic  Boom 
( Prepared  by  scientists  of  the  Citizens  League 
.'\galn.'^t  the  Sonic  Boom-  Dr.  Wm   A.  Shur- 
cliff.  Director:   Dr.  John  T    Edsall.  Deputy 
Director;    Cambridge.   Mass.,   March    1968) 
Wliat    is    a    supersonic    plane?    One    that 
travels  faster  than  sound.  Sound  travels  at 
about  700  miles  per  hour  (mph; ,  and  a  plane 
that  travels  faster  than  this  is  called  super- 
sonic. The  proposed  Boeing  supersonic  trans- 
port plane  (SST)  is  designed  to  fly  at  about 
1800  mph.  or  about  2'i   times  the  speed  of 
sound. 

Do  any  of  today's  planes  fly  at  supersonic 
speed?  Some  military  planes.  Yes.  But  no 
civilian  planes. 

What  plans  are  being  made  to  build  com- 
mercial tran.sport  planes  that  will  fly  at  su- 
personic speed?  The  British  and  French  have 
a  combined  program  for  building  a  super- 
sonic transport  plane  called  the  Concorde.  In 
USA.  Boeing  Co.  is  starting*  to  build  a  super- 
.sonlc  plane  called  the  2'707.  (The  Concorde 
may  be  abandoned:  expenses  liave  splraled. 
production  has  been  delayed,  and  few  planes 
have  been  ordered.) 

How  do  these  designs  compare?  The  Boeing 
SST  will  be  much  larger,  heavier,  and  faster. 
But  the  Concorde  Is  now  expected  to  be  ready 
for  use  long  before  the  Boeing  plane  is  ready, 
i.e..  about  1971  as  compared  to  .ibout  1976. 
What  is  the  advantage  of  the  SST  over 
conventional,  slo'wer  planes?  Its  speed.  On 
a  trip  from  New  York  to  London  It  could 
save  a  traveler  about  3  hours. 

Is  the  SST  inferior  in  any  way?  Yes.  Many 
ways.  It  produces  a  sonic  boom  that  can  jar 
as  many  as  a  million  houses  and  startle  as 
many  as  20.000,000  people  on  a  single  trip 
across  US.\.  It  is  far  more  expensive:  each 
plane  costs  about  S40  million.  The  fares 
charged  may  have  to  be  much  higher.  Many 
new  safety  problems  arise  (see  a  later  page). 
Has  it  any  rival  as  "plane  of  the  future"? 
Yes.  A  most  impressive  rival:  the  Jumbo  jet. 
to  be  in  use  by  about  1371,  i.e..  relatively 
soon.  Each  jumbo  jet  will  hold  350  to  490 
passengers,  considerably  more  than  the  Boe- 
ing SST  can  carry;  thus  the  jumbo  jots  can 
reduce  the  clutter  and  consequent  delays  at 
airports.  The  jumbo  Jet  will  have  a  much 
longer  range  than  The  SST.  about  6.000  miles 
compared  to  about  4.000.  hence  can  Oy  non- 
stop on  routes  where  the  SST  must  land  and 
refuel.  The  Jumbo  Jet,  being  of  much  more 
conventional  and  proven  design,  should  be 
safer.  Fares  charged  on  jumbo  Jet  flights  are 
expected  to  be  far  below  present  day  fares, 
and  perhaps  only  50  to  eS""-;  as  great  as  SST 
fares.  Traveling  at  speed  just  belo'W  the 
speed  of  sound,  the  jumbo  Jet  produces  no 
boom  at  all. 

Will  the  Boeing  SST  be  a  financial  success? 
Some  say  Y'es.  some  say  No.  It  can  be  a  suc- 
cess if  every  one  of  the  many  major  englneer- 


*  In  February.  1963.  Boeing  Co.  admitted 
to  '  miscalculations."  .^.nd  >  nocd  for  exten- 
sive redesign.  One  or  two  year's  delay  may 
result.    . 
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Ing  problems  Is  solved.  If  financing  problems 
can  be  solved.  If  the  world  remains  at  peace, 
if  the  aiBuent  society  becomes  more  affluent, 
If  airports  do  not  become  overcrowded.  If 
International  goodwill  and  fly-over  privileges 
continue.  If  the  competition  is  moderate, 
and — most  Important — if  the  people  of  the 
world  accept  the  Jarring  sonic  boom  that  Is 
the  inevitable  concommltant  of  supersonic 
flight  through  the  atmosphere.  If  the  number 
of  Boeing  SSTs  sold  Is  less  than  a  few  hun- 
dred, the  program  may  be  a  financial  dis- 
aster. 

How  many  Boeing  SSTs  will  be  sold?  Pro- 
ponents of  the  8ST  say  that  500  to  1 .500  may 
be  sold  before  1991.  and  that  there  will  then 
be  big  profits.  Opponents  say  that  only  about 
200  will  be  needed,  in  view  of  competition 
from  the  Anglo-French  Concorde  and  from 
the  bigger,  safer.  Jumbo  Jets,  that  can  carry 
passengers  farther  non-stop  and  at  much 
lower  fares.  These  competing  planes  are 
scheduled  to  be  in  use  several  years  before 
the  Boeing  SST  Is  ready. 

Is  Boeing  bearing  the  financial  risk?  Only 
a  part  of  It.  The  U.S.  Government,  through 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  has  already 
contributed' "tens  of  millions  to  Boeing  and 
the  other  contractors  Involved,  and  is  con- 
sidering contributing  hundreds  of  millions 
more  in  the  near  future:  in  all.  It  may  con- 
tribute $3  or  $4  billions,  and  possibly  much 
more. 

Will  the  Government  get  back  the  money 
It  puts  Into  the  SST  program?  Possibly,  in 
15  to  25  years  Lf  all  goes  well.  But  there  are 
many  possible  circumstances,  including  a 
number  of  circumstances  outside  the  control 
of  the  engineers  concerned,  that  could  cripple 
the  program — such  as  world-wide  depression. 
International  hostilities,  unforeseen  competi- 
tion, public  reaction  to  the  sonic  boom:  the 
Government  might  then  get  none  of  Its 
money  back. 

Is  It  true  that  the  airlines  themselves  are 
contributing  money  now?  A  small  amount, 
yes.  Each  time  a  U.S.  airline  places  an  order 
for  a  Boeing  SST,  It  hands  over  about  4"  of 
the  cost  of  the  plane.  Such  amounts  are,  of 
course,  e.xtremely  small  compared  to  the  sev- 
eral billions  that  the  Government  is  consid- 
ering contributing. 

What  about  the  sonic  boom;  do  people 
really  object  to  it?  Yes.  In  a  flve-month-long 
series  of  sonic  boom  tests  conducted  in  Okla- 
homa In  1964  with  supersonic  military  planes. 
Investigators  found  that  a  considerable  frac- 
tion of  the  population  was  greatly  annoyed. 
Over  15,000  persons  complained  to  authori- 
ties; over  4,000  filed  formal  damage  claims. 
A  poll  taken  near  the  end  of  the  test  series 
showed  that  about  one  quarter  of  the  popu- 
lation were  so  startled  and  so  annoyed  by  the 
booms  that  they  declared  they  would  never 
learn  to  get  used  to  It.  Laboratory  tests  of 
various  kinds  have  shown  that  a  large  frac- 
tion of  persons  find  booms  to  be  extremely 
annoying:  an  appreciable  fraction  show  a 
sudden,  marked  Increase  In  rate  of  heartbeat 
when  struck  unexpectedly  by  the  boom. 

Why  does  the  sonic  boom  bother  people. 
If  they  are  already  accustomed  to  city  noises 
of  all  kinds?  Because  of  the  suddenness.  The 
boom  is  extremely  sudden,  something  like 
the  ■Bang"  produced  by  a  moderate-size 
explosion  a  block  away,  or  by  the  collision  of 
two  fast-traveling  trucks.  There  is  no  warn- 
ing The  effect  can  be  very  startling;  disrupt- 
ing; sometimes  even  terrifying.  The  boom  is, 
of  course,  very  loud;  but  it  is  the  sudden- 
ness, not  the  loudness,  that  makes  the  boom 
so  startling 

Win  the  boom  annoy  me  less  when  I  am 
Indoors?  No.  Tests  have  shown  that,  often. 
It  is  more  annoying  indoors,  perhaps  because 
of  reverberation  effects,  rattling  of  windows, 
or  even  shaking  of  the  entire  house. 

Win  scientists  find  a  way  of  eliminating 
the  boom?  Most  unlikely.  The  shock-wave 
phenomena  associated  with  the  boom  have 
been  known  for  more  than  40  vears.  and  we 


know  of  no  evidence  that  any  "cure"  can 
ever  be  found  The  boom  seems  to  be  an  im- 
mutable fact  of  nature,  like  gravity. 

But  If  the  SST  files  very  high,  can  the 
boom  still  reach  the  ground?  Yes.  Even  when 
the  Boeing  SST  Is  flying  at  an  altitude  of 
70,000  ft  .  the  boom  reaches  the  ground 
easily.  Indeed  it  reaches  out  about  25  miles 
on  both  sides  of  the  fllghtpath.  thus  creating 
a  'bang-zone"  about  50  miles  wide  Everyone 
within  this  strip  may  be  banged  by  the  sonic 
boom. 

Is  the  boom  produced  just  as  the  plane  is 
speeding  up?  No.  It  is  produced  steadily, 
throughout  the  entire  duration  of  the  super- 
sonic flight.  If  the  plane  files  2,000  miles 
across  the  country  at  supersonic  speed,  the 
50-mile-wlde  bang-zone  is  2.000  miles  long. 
Such  a  zone  has  an  area  twelve  times  the 
area  of  Massachusetts  and  may  contain  more 
than  20.000.000  people. 

Can  the  sonic  boom  break  glass  windows  or 
damage  plaster  walls  and  ceilings?  Yes.  This 
happened  thousands  of  times  in  the  Okla- 
homa City  tests.  More  than  4000  persons 
filed  damage  claims.  Lawsuits  are  continuing 
after  three  years.  One  man.  whose  house  was 
virtually  split  in  two  by  the  sonic  boom,  has 
recently  been  awarded  $10,000  by  a  Federal 
Court  Jury  As  a  consequence  of  sonic  boom 
tests  In  Chicago  and  St  Louis,  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  pay  out  more  than  $160,000  for 
damage  to  windows,  plaster,  etc.  Straightfor- 
ward estimates  indicate  that  if  150  SSTs  were 
in  routine  use  over  USA.  day  and  night,  the 
damage  done  would  amount  to  more  than  $1 
million  per  day. 

Do  superboonis  exlrt?  Yes.  It  is  now  agreed 
Chat  unpredictable  focu-^lng  e?Tects  occur,  and 
about  one  percent  of  the  booms  that  strike 
your  house  will  be  of  double-intensity  and 
will  be  far  more  destructive  than  typic.U 
booms. 

Has  the  FAA  banned  supersonic  flight  over 
land?  No.  What's  worse,  it  has  refused  to  ban 
supersonic  flight  over  great  cities.  Flying  over 
a  large  city,  an  SST  could  bang  a  million 
people  in  30  seconds!  In  five  minutes  an  SST 
could  bang  every  man.  woman  and  child 
in  Long  Island — all  5,000,000  of  them — and 
every  hospital,  school,  and  chtirch,  too. 

About  safety:  is  there  anything  dangerous 
about  the  SST?  SST  design  engineers  must 
overcome  many  technical  problems  of  major 
magnitude,  and  accordingly  they  must  em- 
ploy engineering  features  that  are  new  and 
bold.  The  Boeing  SST  is  longer  and  wider 
than  a  football  field:  Its  wings  are  designed 
to  swing,  or  hinge,  in  fiight,  while  carrying  a 
load  of  about  300  passengers  and  about  150 
tons  of  combustible  fuel.  The  1800  mph  air- 
stream  will  heat  various  exposed,  frontal  por- 
tions of  the  plane  as  hot  as  a  smoking  frying 
pan:  even  the  fuel  must  be  cooled  somehow. 
On  hazy  days  the  visibility  of  the  pilot  will 
often  be  limited  to  the  distance  the  plane 
win  travel  In  10  or  20  seconds.  Maneuver- 
ability compares  unfavorably  with  most  of 
today's  planes.  Many  other  serious  problems 
could  be  mentioned.  It  is  clear  that  the  planes 
will  have  to  fly  for  many  months,  perhaps 
even  a  year  or  two,  before  the  statisticians 
will  know  whether  the_safety  is  satisfactory. 
One  major  accident,  whether  due  to  defects 
In  design,  poor  construction,  improper  main- 
tenance, metal  fatigue,  bad  luck,  or  sabotage, 
could  Jeopardize  the  entire  multi-blUlon  dol- 
lar project. 

OUR    CONCLUSION 

The  Citizens  League  Against  the  Sonic 
Boom  concludes  that  the  Boeing  SST  project 
has  few  of  the  hallmarks  of  a  truly  worth- 
while project.  The  gains  it  offers  are  merely 
quantitative:  they  consist  of  a  modest  saving 
of  time,  which,  relative  to  delays  in  reaching 
the  alrf)ort.  checking  In,  waiting  for  runway 
clearance,  etc.,  may  not  prove  to  be  of 
major  significance;  and  In  any  case  the  public 
may  well  prefer  to  travel  In  the  safer,  longer- 
range,  lower-fare  Jumbo  Jets,  The  drawbacks 
are   Impressive:    the   sonic   boom,   the   huge 


expense,   the  greater  cluttering  of  airports, 
the  uncertain  safety. 

In  our  opinion  the  sonic  boom  alone  Is  suf- 
ficient grounds  for  halting  the  SST  program. 
The  SST  would  create  a  new  kind  of  pollu- 
tion a  world-wide  sonic  pollution  Hour  after 
hour,  day  and  night,  it  would  inflict  its 
startling  bang  on  literally  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  defenseless  persons,  with  no  place  of 
refuge.  (As  recently  as  Jan.  31,  1967,  the  PAA 
h.is  stated  that  it  is  not  b.iming  supersonic 
flight  across  the  USA  or  other  land  areas.) 

We  cannot  believe  that  the  public.  If  It 
were  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  SST's 
sonic  boom  can  Interfere  with  our  daily  living 
and  our  sleeping,  would  permit  its  Govern- 
ment to  pay  out  billions  of  dollars  to  Boeing 
et  al  to  create  this  new  form  of  harassment. 
What  is  good  for  Boeing  is  not  necessarily 
good  for  the  people.  Scientific  progress  Is 
fine;  but  a  major  new  source  of  ponullon 
should  not  be  called  progress.  Aviation  should 
be  the  servant  of  man.  not  his  scourge. 

We  urge  itll  persons  who  value  peace  and 
quiet  to  write  now.  before  it  is  too  late,  to 
their  Senators  and  Representatives  and  to 
their  newspaper  and  T\'  commentators,  urg- 
ing that  the  SST  program  be  halted. 

Further  Reading:  Tlie  Citizens  League 
Against  the  Sonic  Boom  has  an  interesting 
file  of  technical  reports,  feature  articles,  and 
letters  from  FAA  officials.  Congressmen.  In- 
quiry is  invited. 

This  rapidly  growing  League,  founded 
March  9.  1967.  includes  aeronautical  engi- 
neers, physicists,  acoustical  engineers,  doc- 
tors, surgeons,  psychiatrists,  lawyers,  archi- 
tects, teachers,  writers,  housewive.-!.  conserva- 
tionists, business  men.  economists.  The  Di- 
rector. Dr.  Wm.  A.  Shurcllff.  is  a  physicist  at 
Harvard:  the  Deputy  Director,  Dr.  John  T. 
Edsall.  is  Professor  of  Biological  Chemistry  at 
Harvard.  The  League's  International  Advisor 
Is  B.  Lundberg,  for  many  years  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  Aeronautical  Research  Institute 
of  Sweden. 

The  Leagues  National  Conimlttee  Includes 
Prof.  John  Borden  Armstrong,  historian;  J. 
Henderson  Barr,  architect:  William  Brower. 
professor  of  speech:  Dr,  Walter  C.  Clemens. 
Jr.,  political  scientist;  Prof.  Bernard  D.  Davis. 
Head  of  Dept.  of  Bacteriology  and  Immu- 
nology, Harvard  Medical  School,  Murry  N. 
Palrbank,  mechanical  engineer;  W.  H.  Ferry, 
Vice  President.  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions;  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Fetter, 
housewife;  David  C.  Forbes,  attorney  and 
trustee;  Dr.  John  H.  Gibbon,  emeritus  profes- 
sor of  surgery,  Jefferson  Medical  College  of 
Phlla.;  C.  Edward  Graves,  conservationist  and 
writer;  Dr.  Herbert  I.  Harris,  psychiatrist: 
Mrs.  Franz  J.  Ingelflnger.  artist,  Mrs.  Francis 
C.  Lowell,  conservationist:  Dr.  J.  H.  Meier, 
engineer;  Mrs.  Sara  Owen,  ■writer;  Mrs,  J.  H. 
Parker,  conservationist:  Prof.  P.  V.  Pohle, 
mathematician;  Mrs.  W.  T.  Pohllg,  housewife; 
Dr.  J.  Reece  Roth,  engineering  physicist;  John 
M.  Sayward,  chemist;  John  M.  Swomley, 
professor  of  Christian  ethics;  Robert  J.  ■Varga, 
teacher;  Dr,  WlUlam  Vogt,  ecologlst:  Dr. 
Donald  A.  Walter,  aerospace  medical 
researcher. 

SoN-ic  Boom  Damage 

(Estimate  of  damage  that  will  be  done  to 
windows,  plaster,  etc.,  by  the  SST  and  Its 
Inevitable  sonic  boom;  prepared  by  scien- 
tists of  the  Citizens  League  Against   the 
Sonic  Boom,  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Shurcllff,  Director; 
Dr.  John  T.  EJdsall,  Deputy  Director;  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  February  1968) 
Summary:  From  an  analysis  of  published 
data  on  damage  done  to  windows,  plaster, 
etc.,   in   several   series   of   sonic   boom   tests 
carried  out  recently  by  the  Government,  one 
finds  that  the  average  amount  of  damage  per 
million    man-booms    is    about    S6O0.0O.    (By 
man-boom  we  mean  the  Individual  event  of 
inflicting  one  sonic  boom  on  one   person.) 
Using    this    value,    we    estimate    the    total 
amount  of    damage  that  will  be  done  when 
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and  If  180  of  the  proposed  Boeing  SSTs  are 
in  dally  use  over  continental  U.S.A.  The  fig- 
ure we  arrive  at,  for  damage  to  glass,  plaster, 
and  other  forms  of  property  damage,  Is  $3,- 
000,000  per  day.  This  estimate  Is  obviously 
approximate  only;  to  be  conservative,  one 
may  say  that  the  damage  will  be  at  least  $1,- 
000,000  per  day. 

Sonic  boom  tests;  The  U.S.  Government 
has  carried  out  three  major  series  of  sonic 
boom  tests  over  cities:  In  St.  Louis  In  July, 
1961-May  1962,  in  Oklahoma  City  Peb.-July, 
1964,  and  In  Chicago  Feb.-March,  1965.  Boom 
intensities  were  In  the  range  pertinent  to  the 
proposed  SST,  I.e.,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
1  to  2  pounds  per  square  foot  (psf)  or  some- 
limes  0  8  to  3.1  psf.  Various  Government  re- 
ports on  the  outcomes  of  the  tests  are  avail- 
able (References  1,  2,  3) . 

St.  Louis  results:  A  total  of  150  supersonic 
flights  were  made  over  St.  Louis  (I960  popu- 
lation 750,000 1 ,  Accordingly  we  estimate  that 
there  were,  in  all.  about  113,000,000  man- 
booms  there.  Reference  1  indicates  that 
about  5,000  formal  complaints  were  made  by 
citizens  of  the  area:  1,624  claims  for  damage 
to  property  were  filed;  825  of  these  claims 
were  declared  valid,  and  $58,648  was  paid  to 
claimants  Dividing  the  number  of  dollars 
paid  in  damages  by  the  number  of  millions 
of  persons  boomed,  we  obtain  the  figure 
$530.00  damage  payment  per  million  man- 
booms. 

Chicago  Results:  A  total  of  49  supersonic 
flights  were  made  over  Chicago  (population 
3.600.0001.  implying  about  174.000.000  man- 
booms.  About  7,116  formal  complaints  were 
made.  2.964  damage  claims  were  filed.  1.442 
claims  were  declared  valid,  and  $114.7'J3  was 
paid  to  claimants  (Reference  2.)  Tills 
amounts   to   $660.00   per   million-booms 

Oklahoma  City  Results:  In  the  Oklahoma 
City  tests  the  number  of  supersonic  over- 
flights was  very  large:  1.253.  However,  the 
reports  available  to  us  do  not  give  a  clear 
Indication  of  the  damage  payments.  Refer- 
ence 3  discusses  only  the  smaller  claims,  and 
states  that  the  larger  claims  were  referred 
to  Washington.  Some  indication  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  larger  claims,  not  mentioned 
in  Reference  3,  is  found  in  a  recent  news 
item  (Oklahoma  Journal.  Feb.  18.  1967)  to 
the  effect  that,  in  February.  1967.  a  Federal 
court  awarded  a  single  claimant  $10,000  for 
extensive  damage  to  his  house.  Approxi- 
mately 100  additional,  medium  or  large, 
claims  (aggregating  more  than  $100,000.00] 
were  pending. 

Best  Value:  Until  a  more  adequate  ac- 
count of  the  Oklahoma  damage  results  be- 
comes available,  it  seems  best  to  rely  on  the 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago  results.  The  respec- 
tive values  of  damage  payments  per  million 
man-booms  ($530  and  $660 1  are  In  fairly 
good  agreement,  and  it  appears  reasonable 
to  employ  the  average  of  these  values  as  the 
best  estimate  of  damage  payment  per  mil- 
lion man-booms.  The  average  Is  approxi- 
mately $600. 

Estimate  for  the  Future:  The  FAA  has 
repeatedly  stated  that,  by  1990.  about  500 
Boeing  SSTs  will  be  in  use  if  supersonic 
flight  overland  is  banned  and  1200  if  such 
flight  is  not  banned.  We  presume  this  indi- 
cates that  roughly  half  of  the  1200  SSTs 
(i.e.,  roughly  600  of  them)  would  be  flying 
mainly  overland,  and  perhaps  one  quarter  of 
these  (150  of  them)  would  be  in  use  over 
continental  USA.  If  each  of  these  150  makes 
the  equivalent  of  five  trips  across  USA  each 
24-hour  period,  the  total  supersonic  mileage 
of  these  planes  will  be  about  150  x  5  x  2000. 
or  about  1.500.000  miles  per  day.  If  the  SST 
is  at  normal  cruising  altitude  of  60.000  to 
80.000  ft  its  bang-zone  will  be  about  50 
miles  wide,  and  the  total  area  of  all  bang- 
zones  will  be  75,000.000  square  miles.  But  the 
area  of  continental  USA  is  only  about  3.100.- 
000  square  miles;  thus  on  the  average,  each 
square  mile — and  each  person — will  be 
Doomed  about  25  limes  per  day.  (In  fact,  of 


course,  some  persons  might  receive  50  to  100 
per  day  If  they  live  near  'favored"  routes, 
and  millions  of  other  persons,  situated  far 
from  such  routes,  would  receive  few,  or 
none.)  Since  there  are  about  200,000,000  per- 
sons in  continental  USA,  the  total  number 
of  man-booms  per  dav  will  be  about  5.000- 
000.000. 

Multiplying  the  figure  for  millions  of  man- 
booms  per  day  (5.000)  by  the  amount  of 
damage  pavment  per  million  man-booms 
($600),  we  obtain  the  figure  of  $3,000,000 
for  the  amount  of  damage  payment  per  day. 

The  actual  figure  will,  of  course,  be  less 
If  ihe  SST  routes  me  choeen  so  as  to  clr- 
cmnvent  densely  populated  areas  and 
"favor"  more  rural  areas.  The  figure  uill  be 
larger,  however,  if  the  fraction  of  claims  de- 
clared valid  increases:  in  the  test  series  men- 
tioned above,  more  than  half  of  the  claimants 
were  told  ( rightly  or  wrongly )  that  their 
claims  were  not  valid.  In  summary,  it  would 
ap]>ear  conservative  to  say  that  the  expected 
damage  would  exceed   $1,000,000  per  day. 

Note:  Our  estimates  are  based  on  actual 
tonic  booms  delivered  to  actual  cities  We 
have  preferred  not  to  include  results  from 
the  White  Sands  te.sts.  because  the  houses 
concerned  there  were  few  in  number  and 
were  artificially  arranged  and  supported  The 
Edwards  Air  Force  Base  tests  are  of  even  less 
significance  since  only  3  buildings  were  di- 
rectly Involved. 

OVR    CONCLUSION 

It  seems  to  us  unthinkable  that  our  Gov- 
ernment should  contemplate  inflicting  such 
wldepread  damage  on  its  own  people,  day 
after  day,  or  could  associate  the  word 
"progress"  with  such  a  venture.  Obviously. 
the  total  harrassment  would  be  far  greater 
than  this  $3.000.000-per-day  figure  suggests 
We  have  not  considered  here  the  time  wasted 
by  homeowners  in  assessing  damage,  filling 
out  claim  forms,  consulting  with  lawyers. 
Nor  have  we  considered  the  horror  and  fear 
that  many  jsersons  may  experience:  fear  that 
flying  gla.ss.  etc..  may  injure  them  or  their 
children.  Nor  have  we  considered  the  effect 
of  sUirtling  millions  of  people  repeatedly, 
day  and  night,  and  repeatedly  interrupting 
sleep.  Shattered  windows  can  be  repaired, 
but  shattered  nerves  cannot. 

Ref.  1:  C.  W.  Nixon  iS;  H  H.  Hubbard  "Re- 
sults of  USAF-NASA-FAA  FUght  Program  to 
Study  Community  Responses  to  Sonic  Booms 
in  the  Greater  St.  Louis  Area,"  NASA  TN-D- 
2705,  Mav  1965. 

Ref.  2:  D.  A.  HUton.  V.  Huckel  &  D.  J. 
Maglierl  ■Sonic-Boom  Measurements  During 
Bomber  Training  OjDerations  in  the  Chicago 
Area,"  NASA  TN'-D-3655,  Oct.  1966. 

Ref.  3:  Anon  :  "Final  Program  Summary- 
Oklahoma  City  Sonic  Boom  Study."  FAA  Rpt. 
SST-65-3.  March  21.  1965. 

Correlation  of  Public  Reaction  to  Sonic- 
BooM-lNDtJCED  Property  Damage 

1  Prepared  by  scientists  of  the  Citizens  League 
Against  the  Sonic  Boom:  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Shur- 
cllff, Director:  Dr,  John  T.  Edsall.  Deputy 
Director;  Cambridge.  Mass.,  May  1968) 

ABSTRACT 

Data  on  public  reaction  and  property 
damage  from  sonic  boom  tests  over  Okla- 
homa City,  Chicago,  Edwards  Air  Force  Base, 
and  St.  Louis  are  correlated  With  one  ex- 
ception, the  data  are  in  good  agreement  and 
Indicate  that  a  single  SST  supersonic  flight 
across  the  United  States  may  be  expected  to 
cause  about  219  complaints,  75  damage 
claims,  and  $3300  payment  on  such  claims. 

The  proposed  clvUian  supersonic  transport 
planes  (SSTsi — if  really  built — could  boom 
large  areas;  a  single  SS"!  flying  at  supersonic 
speed  across  U.S.A.  would  generate  a  bang 
zone  about  fifty  miles  wide  and  two  thou- 
sand miles  long.  It  is  therefore  of  some  In- 
terest to  examine  and  correlate  the  results  of 
past  sonic  boom  tests  and  make  a  rough 
estimate    of    public    reaction    and    property 


damage  to  be  expected  when  and  If  such 
flights  occur.  Here  we  review  the  tour  major 
sonic  boom  tests  that  are  documented  in  the 
open  literature.  It  will  be  shown  that,  with 
one  exception,  the  data  from  these  lour  tests 
are  In  remarkedly  close  agreement,  and  thus 
provide  a  basis  for  preliminary  estimates  of 
the  consequences  of  overland  supersonic 
flights  by  SSTs. 

The  raw  data  from  the  four  sonic  b(X)m 
tests  are  presented  in  Table  I.  The  data  from 
the  Oklahoma  City  tests  (Feb.  3-July  30, 
19641  are  shown  in  the  first  two  rows.  The 
data  In  the  first  row  were  taken  from  the 
official  report  (ref.  1,  p  68 1  Many  claims 
were  pending  when  this  reference  was  Issued. 
Data  in  the  second  row  are  more  recent  (ref. 
2),  and  will  be  used  in  the  subsequent  tlis- 
cussioh.  The  third  row  contains  data  from 
the  Chicago  overflights  (Feb.-March  1965, 
ref.  3,  p.  151.  The  fourth  row  contains  data 
from  the  St.  Louis  tests  (July  1961-May  1962. 
ref.  4,  p.  19),  and  the  last  row  contains  data 
from  the  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  sonic  boom 
tests  (June  1966-Jan.  1967,  ref    5). 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  Individuals  actually 
exposed  to  sonic  booms  during  these  tests. 
The  fourth  column  of  Table  I  lists  the  popu- 
lations of  the  respective  cities  In  the  1960 
census.  It  will  be  assumed  that  only  these 
Ix)pulations  were  exposed  to  the  sonic  booms 
generated  during  the  tests,  and  that  the  pro- 
portion of  citizens  living  in  suburbs  was  the 
same  In  all  four  cases.  This  assumption  may 
result  in  overestimating  the  damage  and 
complaint  rates  by  a  factor  of  two  or  even  a 
factor  of  three  under  an  extreme  set  of  as- 
sumptions regarding  the  number  of  persons 
exposed  to  the  sonic  boom.  Tlie  fifth  column 
lists,  for  each  city,  the  lotal  number  (if  su- 
personic overflights,  and  the  sixth  column 
lists  the  estimated  number  of  sonic  boom 
exposures  (in  millions i.  This  latter  num- 
ber was  obtained  by  multiplying  the  1960 
census  population  by  the  total  number  of 
supersonic  overflights.  The  seventh  column 
lists  the  total  number  of  complaints  regis- 
tered in  each  city.  These  complaints  took  the 
form  of  a  phone  call,  a  letter,  or  a  personal 
visit  to  the  appropriate  complaint  center. 
The  eighth  column  lists  the  total  number  of 
formal  damage  claims  submitted  by  citizens 
who  felt  that  sonic  booms  had  damaged  their 
property.  The  next-to-last  column  lists  the 
total  number  of  claims  that  were  deemed 
valid  and  paid  out  by  the  responsible  agency. 
The  final  column  lists  the  total  amount  paid 
out  for  Eonlc-boom-induced  damage. 

In  Oklahoma  City,  the  complaints  .ind 
damage  claims  were  initially  processed  by  a 
private  claims-adjustment  company  under 
contract  to  the  FAA  (ref.  1).  After  this  ini- 
tial processing,  the  damage  claims  were  fur- 
ther processed  by  Air  Force  personnel  It  was 
widely  felt  among  residents  of  Oklahoma  City 
that  the  claims  procedure  was  excessively 
cumbersome  and  that  adequate  compensa- 
tion was  not  granted  for  damage  suffered 
(ref.  1  I.  Later,  an  Advisory  Committee  com- 
posed of  Oklahoma  City  citizens  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  FAA  (ref  1.  p.  34 1.  and  this 
committee  proposed  a  method  of  claims  re- 
examination that  was  intended  to  alleviate 
dissatisfaction  with  the  claims  procedure. 
In  the  Chicago,  Edwards,  and  St.  Louis  tests, 
complaints  and  damage  claims  were  han- 
dled by  Air  Force  personnel  and  contractors, 
using  established  Air  Force  criteria  and  pro- 
cedures ( refs.  3.  4.  5 ) . 

For  three  reasons  the  sonic  boom  damage 
listed  in  Table  I  is  likely  to  be  a  minimal 
estimate  of  the  damage  that  the  proposed 
SSTs  would  produce.  The  first  reason  Is  that 
the  average  sonic  boom  over-pressure  in  the 
tests  listed  in  Table  I.  (about  1.0  to  2.0  psfl 
are  less  than  those  anticipated  for  the  SST 
(from  1.5  to  2.5  psf).  The  second  reason  is 
that  not  all  the  sonic  boom  damage  resulted 
in  a  complaint  or  claim  In  Oklahoma  City, 
for  example,  at  least  25"^;  of  the  people  Inter- 
viewed  In   a   public   opinion    jxiU    felt   that 
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they  had  sustained  some  property  damage 
(ref.  6.  pp.  229-231):  yet  only  a  ^mall  propor- 
tion of  these  individuals  made  complaints  or 
claims.  The  third  reason  is  that  when  refs. 
1  to  5  were  written  many  claims  and  law- 
suits against  the  Government  were  still 
pending.  A  substantial  number  of  these  are 
pending  at  the  present  wriUng.  Settlement  of 
any  of  these  claims  and  lawsuits  in  favor  of 
the  plaintiffs  would  Increase  the  total  of 
damage  p.ivmenta  listed  in  Table  I  and  also 
increase  the  Table  II  figures  for  damage  per 
million  boom  exposures. 

The  similarities  of  the  data  for  the  four 
cities  listed  in  Table  I  are  not  readily  ap- 
parent because  of  the  dlfTerlng  populations 
and  differing  numbers  of  flights.  The  data  are 
accordlnsly  exhibited  In  reduced,  or  normal- 
ized, form  in  Table  II.  The  final  row  of  that 
table  presents  averages  of  the  quantity  in 
each  column,  weighted  with  respect  to  the 
pertinent  numbers  of  sonic  boom  exposures. 
The  individual  average  was  calculated  by 
multiplving  the  quantity  for  a  given  city  by 
the  number  of  sonic  boom  exposures  In  that 
city,  summing  over  the  cities  considered,  and 
then  dividing  this  sum  by  the  total  number 
of  sonic  lx)om  exposures  in  all  cities  consid- 
ered The  .second  column  of  Table  XI  lists  the 
number  of  complaints  per  claim  filed,  and 
this  Is  approximately  the  same  for  each  city— 
about  one  complaint  in  three  led  to  a  formal 
damage  claim.  The  third  column  lists  the 
number  of  damage  claims  resulting  per  mll- 
Uor.  sonic  boom  exposures.  This  is  also  ap- 
proxlmatelv  constant  for  the  four  cities  at  14 
claims  per  million  sonic-boom  exposures. 
The  fourth  column  lists  the  number  of  com- 
plaints per  million  sonic  boom  exposures. 
This  quantity  also  was  approximately  con- 
stant for  the  four  cities  at  40  complaints  per 
million  boom  exposures. 

The  fifth  column  of  Table  II  lists  the  ratio 
of  the  number  of  damage  claims  filed  to  the 
number  of  damage  claims  paid  out.  In  the 
Chicago.  Edwards,  and  St.  Louis  tests,  pay- 
ment was  made  on  .ibout  one  out  of  every 
two  damage  claims  filed.  In  Oklahoma  City, 
however,  only  one  damage  claim  In  seven- 


teen was  paid.  The  next-tc-last  column  lists 
the  number  of  paid-out  claims  per  million 
sonic  boom  exposures.  This  was  about  8  pald- 
out  damage  claims  per  million  sonic  boom 
exposures  in  Chicago.  Edwr-.rds.  and  St.  Louis. 
but  onlv  0.71  pald-out  claims  per  million 
sonic  boom  exposures  In  Oklahoma  City.  The 
last  column  lists  the  damage  payments  per 
million  sonic  boom  exposures.  The  payment 
was  about  $600.00  per  million  sonic  boom  ex- 
posures in  Chicago,  Edwards,  and  St.  Lotus, 
but  only  $48  00  per  million  sonic  boom  ex- 
posures in  Oklahoma  City.  All  of  the  data  In 
Table  II  dependent  tipon  citizen  Initiative 
were  In  excellent  agreement  for  the  four 
cities:  only  the  data  relating  to  Government 
payments  of  damage  claims  in  the  Oklahoma 
Oity  tests  were  discrepant.  Becavise  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  discrepancy,  the  data  from 
Oklahoma  City  in  the  last  three  columns  of 
Table  II  have  been  excluded  from  the 
weighted  averages  In  the  la.st  row  of  Table  II. 
(One  Is  tempted  to  conclude  that  the  citizens 
of  Oklahoma  City  were  grossly  under-com- 
pensated by  the  responsible  Government 
.agency.) 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  examine  the  im- 
plications of  the  weighted  average  data  in 
Table  II  for  SST  flights  over  the  United 
States.  The  U.S.  h.as  a  population  of  about 
200  million  and  an  area  of  3.615.211  square 
miles:  thus  the  average  population  density 
is  about  55  individuals  per  square  mile.  A 
transcontinental  supersonic  flight  2000  miles 
long  and  with  a  bang-zone  50  miles  v.-lde 
could  then  result  In  5.5  million  boom  expo- 
sures. A  larger  number  of  exposures  may  re- 
sult unless  the  SST  fllghtpath  is  deliberately 
routed  away  from  heavily  populated  .nreas. 
Multiplication  of  this  number  by  the 
weighted  averages  In  Table  II  then  suggests 
that  a  single  transcontinental  supersonic 
flight  could  result  in:  219  complaints.  75 
damage  claims.  44  paid-out  damage  claims. 
and  S3322  actual  payment. 

If  the  average  SST  carries  200  passengers. 
the  latter  figure  suggests  that  a  ticket  sur- 
charge of  at  least  $16.60  per  ticket  may  be 

TABLE  l.-RAW  DATA  ON  SONIC  BOOM  DAMAGE 


necessary  in  order  to  pay  for  the  sonic  boom 
damage.  The  coit  of  processing  r.nd  handling 
claims  would.  t>f  course,  lncrea.se  the  figure. 
(Such  Kurchurge  would  be  in  addition  to 
surcharges  required  because  of  the  high  cost 
cf  btiildlng  and  operating  SST.s.i 

The  implications  of  Table  II  are  even  more 
disturbing  if  one  looks  at  the  yearly  loutls 
for  a  time  when  a  total  ol,  say.  150  SSTs 
might  make  5  transcontinental  trips  daily, 
'Hib  days  a  vear.  This  would  amount  to 
Libout  274.000"  flights  per  year,  and  accord- 
ingly one  might  expect  21  million  damage 
claims  per  year.  The  processing  of  the.se 
claims  would  require  an  eifort  comparable 
to  the  existing  Income  Tax  Bureau.  In  a  full 
year,  the  274,000  P.ights  would  result  In  about 
$910  nullion  in  damage  claims. 

The  above  estimates  of  complaints  and 
dama!;e  might  oe  reduced  by  a  factor  of  two 
or  more  if  the  exposed  population  for  the 
tests  included  .substantial  numbers  from 
suburbs  not  included  in  the  census  figures. 
The  total  of  complaints  :ind  damage  for  an 
individual  flight  al.so  rniqht  be  reduced  in 
some  cases  by  adlustlng  flightpath  over  ."reas 
of  minimum'  ixipulation.  These  possible  re- 
ductions could  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
factors  previously  mentioned — particularly 
the  higher  uverpressure.s  that  the  SSTs  are 
expected  to  produce. 
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Date  of  test 
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1960 
population 


Total 
SS 
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flights 


Total 
sonic  boom 
exposures 
(millions) 


Tolal 

com- 
[laints 


Total 

claims 

liled 


Total 

number 

claims 

paid 


Value 

of 

claims 

paid 


Oklatioma 


Do. 


Cjty February  to  July  1964 


do. 


Chicaoo -  - February  to  March  1965.... 

^.Toms : July  1961  to  May  1962 

I^^Yrds --- Ji^e  1966  10  January  1967 


324.253 

324, 253 

, 550. 404 

750, 026 

45,  COO 


1.253 

1.253 

49 

150 

367 


406 
406 
174 
113 
1.65 


15,116 

15,452 

7,116 

5,000 

62 


4,629 

4,901 

2,964 

1.624 

19 


229 

289 

1,442 

825 

16 


$12,845 
19.355 

114,763 

58,648 

1.399 
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City 


Complaints 

per  claim 

filed 


Claims 
tiled  per 

mllion 

boom 

exposures 


Complaints 
per  million 

boom 
exposures 


Calms  filed 

per  paid-out 

claim 


Paid-out 
claims  per 

million 

boom 

exposures 


P3id-out 

damage  per 

million 

boom 

txposures 


Oklahoma  City... - 

Chicago 

St  Louis 

Edwards 

Weighted  average. 


3115 
2^40 
i08 
3126 
195 


12.0 
17.0 
14.4 
11.5 
13.7 


33.1 
40.9 
44.3 
37.5 
39.8 


17.0 
2.05 
1.97 
1.18 

'2.02 


0.71 

8.3 

7.3 

9.7 

'7.9 


$48 
660 
519 
850 
1604 


I  Excluding  Oklahoma  City  data. 

The  news  report  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  for  March  1968.  XVIII 
No.  3,  discussed  sonic  boom  as  follows: 
Ln-TLE  SoNic  Boom  Damage  Expected;  Much 
Held  Uncertain 

The  probability  of  serious  damage  to  struc- 
tures from  the  sonic  booms  generated  by  air- 
craft ooeraiinE;  supersonlcally  in  a  normal 
manner  is  small,  accordins  to  a  subcommittee 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  But  it 
conceded  that  current  understanding  of  scnic 
boom  stresses  and  of  the  responses  of  build- 
in"  m.aterials  and  assemblies  to  such  stresses 


is  incomplete  and  urged  that  steps  be  taken 
to  explore  more  thoroughly  the  areas  of  re- 
maining uncertainty. 

In  a  new  report.  Physical  Effects  of  Sonic 
Boom  (see  "New  Publications,"  p.  8).  the 
Subcommittee  on  Physical  Effects  of  the  NAS 
Committee  on  the  SST-Sonic  Boom  outlines 
these  areas  of  concern  and  recommends  a 
number  of  research  and  testing  programs  as  a 
means  of  Improving  capabilities  of  prediction. 

The  roport  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  four 
being  prepared  by  panels  of  the  parent  com- 
mittee as  the  result  of  Its  study  of  the  etTects 
of  sonic  boom  as  they  relate  to  the  develop- 


ment of  a  supersonic  transport  in  the  United 
States.  The  tirst.  on  the  feneration  and  pro- 
pagation of  sonic  boom,  held  out  little  hope 
for  dramatic  reductions  in  the  intensities  of 
the  boom.  i.Wirs  Report.  January  1908).  The 
other  reports,  on  the  eliects  on  people  and  on 
animals,  are  expected  to  be  completed  soon. 
Although  no  final  decisions  have  yet  been 
made  by  responsible  authorities  on  permis- 
sible overland  flight  patterns  for  the 
SST,  the  physical  effects  subcommittee  as- 
sumed— In  order  to  provide  a  baseline  for  the 
study — that  commercial  supersonic  flights 
would  occur  over  populated  areas  at  some 
future  date. 

TOO  little  known 

While  large-.^csle  damage  to  Ktruclures  as  a 
result  of  sonic  booms  is  not  anticipated,  too 
little  is  known  to  predict  accurately  what 
kinds  and  amounts  of  physical  damage  will 
occur,  the  subcommittee  says.  "Understand- 
ing of  material  responses  to  transient  load- 
ings is  not  complete  and  may  never  he,  but  a 
higher  level  of  understanding  Is  attainable 
and  i."^  required  before  realisiic  answers  to 
there  questions  can  ...  be  given  finally." 

Among  the  present  imponderables  dis- 
cussed are  The  ways  in  which  sonic  boom 
intensities  vary  under  different  climatic  and 
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geographic  conditions  and  for  different 
types  of  aircraft  and  aircraft  operations; 
the  exact  nature  of  the  responses  of  damage- 
susceptible  materials  and  .structures  to  the 
boom;  and  the  extent  to  which  bonlc  boom 
pressures  contribute  to  the  normal  ttraiii.s 
placed  on  structures  by  such  commonplace 
occurrences  as  thunder,  wind  gusts,  street 
traffic,  and  earth  tremors. 

The  subcommittee  argues  against  an 
early  resumption  of  flight  test  programs  to 
develop  new  knowledge  In  these  areas  It 
points  out  that  because  atmospheric  con- 
ditions are  not  always  predictable  controlled 
overflights  experiments  yielding  reliable,  re- 
producible data  may  not  be  possible. 

Instc';)d,  the  report  urges  the  construc- 
tion ol  two  types  of  sonic  booms  simula- 
tors, one  lor  te.sting  typical  construction  ma- 
terials in  .email  i8  ft.  by  8  ft  I  assemblies 
and  a  second  designed  to  test  and  evaluate 
structural  components  and  whole  structures 
on  the  order  of  20  ft,  by  20  ft.  by  20  ft. 

WIN-DOW    r.'.NES    MOST    StlSCFPTIBLE 

In  addition,  the  report  recommends  the 
repetitive  testing  in  simulators  of  a  wide 
range  of  damage-susceptible  materials  and 
assemblies.  Chief  among  these  materials  1e 
glass.  Broken  window  panes  accounted  'or  a 
majority  of  claims  submitted  :'.nd  damages 
paid  during  previous  sonic  boom  testing 
programs,  vet  only  limited  static  test  dati 
are  available  on  the  strengths  ard  responses 
of  glass.  Accordingly  the  subcommittee  pro- 
poses that  a  special  testing  program  be 
undertaken  with  regard  to  commonly  uied 
glass  and  glass  ntountines.  The  group  fur- 
ther recommends  a  sample  survey  of  win- 
dow panes  in  selected  cities  to  determine 
the  degree  to  which  glass  is  used  in  building 
construction. 

The  subcommittee  calls  for  an  accelera- 
tion iind  expansion  of  sonic  boom  rtudles 
by  the  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration.  These  studies  should  be 
enlarged,  said  the  report,  to  include  analysis 
of  atmospheric  and  ^onlc  boom  data  re- 
corded at  locations,  particularly  tirban  cen- 
ters, having  varied  meteorological  and  topo- 
graphical characteristics. 

Much  remains  to  be  learned,  the  subcom- 
mittee feels,  of  the  responses  of  building  a.3- 
semblles  to  transient  loadings  caused  by 
natural  phenomena  such  as  wind  gusts. 
Studies  of  frequency  of  occurrence  and  re- 
sulting damage  might  allow  subsequent 
comparative  evaluation  or  repetitive  boom 
loads  caused  by  supersonic  aircraft  opera- 
tions. 

The  subcommittee  also  recommends  an 
analytical  study  of  those  rare  Instances  where 
earth  .structures  may  be  susceptible  to  fail- 
ure under  dynamic  loadings  such  as  sonic 
booms,  namely  la)  slopes,  either  cuts  or  fills, 
which  have  critical  or  small  .■safety  factors, 
and  (b)  foundations  either  on  unstable  sand 
strata  or  on  "quick"  clays. 

Anticipating  a  need  for  equitable  legal 
guidelines  In  adjudicating  claims  of  property 
damage  attributed  to  sonic  booms,  the  sub- 
committee proposes  the  appointment  of  an 
interdisciplinary  group  of  lawyers  and  engi- 
neers to  consider  the  legal  aspects  of  struc- 
tural damage. 

The  subcommittee  also  suggests  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  possible  need  for 
a  nationwide  boom-monltorlng  network  and 
recommends  that  several  companies,  com- 
petent in  instrumentation  and  data  retrieval 
be  selected  to  study  the  feasibility  of  such  a 
network. 

The  NAS  Committee  on  the  SST-Sonic 
Boom  was  established  In  1964  at  the  request 
of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Chairman 
of  the  18-man  group  is  John  R.  Dunning. 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Engineering  and  Ap- 
plied Science  at  Columbia  University.  Everett 
F.  Cox,  Senior  Research  Scientist  at  the 
Whirlpool  Corporation,  is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Physical  Effects. 
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(From  the  New  York  Times,  Miu-.  5,  1968) 
Sonic  Boom  U\mage  Called  Very  Small: 
Wider  Study  Urged 
Washington,  March  4.— A  scientific  panel 
said  today  th.at  the  probability  of  physlclal 
damage  from  a  supersonic  airliner's  sonic 
booms  was  "very  small"  but  needed  further 
ttudy. 

Tne  finding  was  made  by  a  Physical  Effects 
Subcommittee  of  the  National  Acidcmy  of 
Sciences'  Comnmiee  on  the  SST-Sonic  Boom. 
which  was  created  in  1964  at  President  John- 
son's request 

By  physical  damage,  the  subcommittee 
refers  to  the  impact  of  the  booms  on  homes, 
buildings  and  c  irth  structures  rather  than 
damage  to  huiiiau  beings. 

No  ixiom  flight  tests  are  planned  at  the 
moment.  Tlie  subcommittee  indicated  that, 
since  flight  te.sliag  to  date  had  left  many 
questions  unanswered,  furtlier  research  on 
the  ground  might  make  it  possible  to  plan 
more  meaniiigtul  flight  tests. 

The  subcommittee  spent  a  year  studying 
the  results  of  sonic  boom  test  flights  to  date, 
including  preliminary  data  from  recent 
flights  of  the  SR-71  strategic  reconnaissance 
plane. 

It  a.ssumed  for  the  study  that  superjets 
eventually  would  fly  over  land  and  that  the 
sonic  booms  laid  down  along  the  flicht  paths 
■.vould  be  low  enough  In  intensity  t<i  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  public. 

Given  those  conditions,  "the  subcommittee 
wishes  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  prob- 
ability of  serious  material  damage  being 
caused  by  a  sonic  boom  generated  by  an 
aircraft  operating  in  a  sale,  normal  manner 
is  very  small."  the  report  said. 

Nevertheless,  the  subcommittee  found  that 
there  was  too  little  accurate  statistical  In- 
formation m  hand  to  be  certain  about  some 
fispects  of  the  problem. 

It  urged  the  building  of  large  simulators 
in  which  pressure  waves  could  be  directed 
against  structures  many  times  an  hour, 
simulating  in  a  day  the  number  of  booms 
a  home  or  office  building  might  be  subjected 
to  in  a  year. 

The  subcommittee  also  said  a  "physical  re- 
sponse research  program  should  be  "Im- 
mediately unaertaken  and  vigorously  pur- 
sued." It  would  include  simulator  studies, 
laboratory  tests  of  glass  and  'acceleration 
and  expansion"  of  studies  of  the  atmosphere's 
bending  and  magmiylng  effects  on  the  shock 
waves  of  sonic  booms. 

See  also  Report  R-118  -Demand 
Analysis  for  Air  Travel  by  Supersonic 
Transport "  in  two  volumes,  jnepared  by 
the  Institute  for  Dcicnse  Analyses  for 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
jFrom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  28,  1968) 
Case  Would  Curb  Supersonic  Ckaft — Seeks 

Halt     of    Such     Overland    Nonmilitary 

Flights 

,By  Edv.ard  Hudson) 

;Senator  ClUIord  P.  Case.  Republican  of 
New  Jersey,  said  yesterday  that  he  will  Intro- 
duce a  bill  tomorrow  to  ban  overland  flights 
at  supersonic  .■speeds  by  nonmilitary  planes. 

Senator  Case  said  that  the  bill  would 
mi'.intain  the  ban  "until  all  aspects  of  the 
sonic  boom  have  been  Investigated  and  Con- 
gress has  decided  whether  such  flights  should 
be  permitted." 

In  addition  to  banning  the  flights  over 
the  United  States  and  its  territories  and 
possessions  lor  an  "Indefinite"  period,  the 
bill  wouiu  establish  a  two-year  Government 
study  of  the  boom.  The  decision  on  whether 
to  permit  faster-than-sound  flights  over  land 
would  rest  with  Congress. 

The  sonic  boom  is  the  thunderclap  heard 
by  an  observer  on  the  ground  when  the 
shock  wave  trailed  by  a  plane  traveling  faster 
than  sound  roaches  its  location. 


OBJECTIONS   \\'EICHF.D 

The  possibility  that  such  booms  may  be 
found  so  objectionable  by  the  population 
that  supersonic  craft  would  have  to  fly  at  a 
limited,  subsonic  speed  over  land  has  long 
been  con.'.idercd  by  Goverriment  and  indus- 
try pl:uuiers  of  the  super.'oiilc  transporus. 
Sound  trav>!s  720  miles  an  hour  in  the  air. 

The  con.scnsus  has  been  that  such  speed 
restrictions  would  raise  the  costs  of  super- 
sonic oper.itlons  but  uol  enough  to  warrant 
discontinuing  supersonic  airUner  projects. 

The  first  of  the  rupersonlc  airliners,  the 
Brltlsh-Fremh  Con  orde.  Is  scheduled  to  go 
in  service  in  1971  T\\c  Amoncaii  SST.  a 
Boeing  Comp.my  deslsn  that  has  encotm- 
tered  technical  problem.-  Is  ixpecud  lo  be 
in  service  in  1974  or  1975  if  the  project  Is 
continued. 

Mr.  Case  said  th.il  his  l.'ill  would  direct  the 
Federal  .'Vviation  Admlni.  tr.ition.  which  Is 
charged  with  the  development  of  th'>  Ameri- 
can SST,  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  two- 
year  research  effort  Into  all  aspects  of  the 
sonic  boom  as  well  as  place  an  indefinite 
ban  on  supersonic  flights  over  land. 

AMBIVALENCE    CHARGED 

The  Senator  declared  that  the  F.A.A.'s 
po.sition  on  supersonic  overflights  has  been 
ambivalent,  adding: 

"On  the  one  hand  it  states  that  further 
testing  Is  needed  before  the  question  can  be 
an.swcred.  But  im  another,  the  head  of  the 
SST  project  for  F.A.'V  has  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  'the  public  will  have  to  learn  to 
accept  sonic  boom  to  a  degree  '  " 

He  said  that  "even  were  the  F.A  A.  not  In 
this  awkward  position,  a  decision  on  multiple 
overland  supersonic  flight:;  Is  too  Important 
to  be  left  m  the  hands  of  a  single  Govern- 
ment agency." 

"Clearly  the  people  themselves  must  be 
permitted  to  decide  through  their  elected 
representatives  in  the  Congress,"  he  said. 

Senator  Case  said  that  10  million  to  20 
million  persons  might  be  "boomed"  by  a 
supersonic  flight  across  the  United  States. 

"Already  initial  te:sts  have  resulted  In 
cracked  plaster,  broken  windows  and  tum- 
bling bric-a-brac,  though  studies  on  struc- 
tural damage  are  so  far  Inconclusive,"  he 
said. 

"More  Importantly,  yet  to  be  answered  are 
such  questions  as  the  effect  of  the  boom  on 
surgeons  In  the  midst  of  delicate  operations. 
on  sleeping  people,  on  weak  buildings,  on 
mountains  laden  with  snow  or  loose  rocks 
and  on  ancient  geological  formations. 

Local  ureas  are  taking  action  on  the 
"boom": 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Saturday.  May 

18,   19681 

Supersonic  Flights  Barred 

Newburgh.  N.Y..  May  17  —The  commander 
of  the  First  Air  Force  Aerospace  Defense 
Command  disclosed  today  that  all  super- 
sonic flights  over  the  Newburgh-Poughkeepsle 
area  liad  been  suspended  because  of  com- 
plaints from  residents  of  the  area.  The  com- 
plaints increased  recently  after  several  sonic 
booms  were  heard.  A  spokesman  for  MaJ. 
General  Joseph  L.  Dlckman.  commander  of 
the  unit,  said  Stewart  had  no  supersonic 
planes  of  Its  own,  but  such  planes  sometimes 
stopped  here. 


[From  the  New  Y'ork  Times,  Sept.  28.  1967] 

Coast  City  Votes  Sonic  Boom  Ban — Effect 

Is  Doubted 

Santa  Barbara,  California,  September  27  — 
The  Santa  Barbara  City  Council  has  adopted 
an  ordinance  outlawing  sonic  booms.  This  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  such  municipal  code 
In  the  United  States. 

The  ordinance  parsed  hist  night  makes  It 
unlawful  "to  pilot  any  aircraft  over  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Santa  Barbara  at  supersonic 
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speeds  so  as  to  cause  loud,  sudden  and  In- 
tense sonic  boom  Impacts  in  the  city  of 
Santa  Barbara." 

Although  It  does  not  Include  a  specific 
penalty  clause,  the  city  said  a  violation  of 
any  ordinance  was  a  misdemeanor  punish- 
able by  fines  up  to  $500  and  six  months  In 
prison. 

The  ordinance  was  Introduced  by  Coun- 
cilman Klaus  Kemp,  who  said  booms  caused 
damage  to  homes  and  physical  injury  to 
Individuals. 

The  only  vote  against  was  cast  by  the 
Mayor,  who  said,  "I  do  not  believe  the  law 
Is  enforceable." 

The  measure  drew  immediate  reaction 
from  Hamilton  Air  Force  Base,  where  a 
spokesman  said  that  "presumably  nothing" 
would  be  done  about  the  new  law. 

The  presumption  was  based  on  court  de- 
cisions that  have  ruled  that  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  has  .-.ole  Jurisdiction  over  aircraft 
movements. 

But  Mr  Kemp  said,  "We  are  not  attempt- 
ing to  prohibit  supersonic  flights  or  mili- 
tary maaeuvers  or  to  interfere  with  them 
in  sny  unreasonable  manner. 

"We  are  merely  proposing  that  unneces- 
sary flights  over  or  immediately  adjacent  to 
this  city  at  unreasonable  and  unnecessarily 
low  altitude  be  prohibited." 

The  New  York  City  Council,  of  which 
I  axn  a  former  member,  held  hearings  re- 
cently on  resolution  and  a  bill  to  ban 
"sonic  booms,"  introduced  by  Council- 
men  Joseph  Modugno  and  Morris  Stein. 
The  proposed  legislation  and  related  ma- 
terial follow : 

The  Council  or  the 

Cmr  OP  Nrw  York. 

February  18,  1968. 
Dr  WrLLiAM  A.  Shttrclut, 
Director.  Citizens  League  Against  the  Sonic 
Boom,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Deab  Dr.  Shtjrclitf:  The  public  hearing  on 
my  Resolution  No.  1000,  prohibiting  the  land- 
ing and  taJtecff  of  supersonic  planes,  and  a 
Bill,  Intro.  526,  Introduced  by  Councilman 
Joseph  Modugno,  providing  that  it  shall  be 
unlawful  to  nartgate  aircraft  so  as  to  cause 
a  "sonic  boom  '  in  the  New  Tork  City  area, 
is  scheduled  for  Monday.  March  18th,  in  the 
City  Council  Chambers,  City  Hall.  New  York 
City  at  10:30  A.M. 

Public  officials,  experts  and  concerned 
citizens  are  welcome.  The  more  speakers  at 
the  hearing,  the  better. 

You  may  send  a  list  of  those  who  wish  to 
present  their  views  to  Hon.  David  Boss,  Ma- 
jority Leader,  City  Hall,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10007.  and  to  me,  Indicating  whether  they  are 
for  or  against  the  Resolution  and  Bill,  and 
how  much  time  they  wish.  Each  interested 
party  may  write  personally  If  he  chooses. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  Resolution  No.  1000 
and  Intro.  No.  526. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Morris  J.  Stein. 

RESOLtJTION   1000  OP  THE  NEW  YORK  CTTT 

CotJNCiL,  Jttly  11,  1967 
(By  Mr  Stein) 
A  resolution  calling  upon  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Authority  to  pr'^hlblt  the  landing  and 
takeoff  of  supersonii,  airplanes  in  the  met- 
ropolitan area  or  within  100  miles  thereof 
Whereas,  The  proposed  supersonic  trans- 
port plane  has  a  speed  of  approximately  1,800 
miles  per  hour,  about  three  times  the  speed 
of  sound;  and 

Whereas,  The  sonic  boom  created  by  a 
supersonic  military  plane  Is  equivalent  to  a 
moderate  size  explosion  produced  as  the  plane 
hurtles  through  the  air  generating  a  shock 
wave  with  the  noise  hitting  the  ground  below 
over  an  area  50  miles  wide;  and 


Whereas,  Such  noise  Is  sudden,  and  shat- 
tering; and 

Whereas,  Tests  with  supersonic  military 
airplanes  have  indicated  that  the  sonic  boom 
can  cause  panic  and  stampede  large  ani- 
mals, shake  and  split  buildings,  crack  plaster 
walls  and  crockery  and  other  reverberation 
upon  the  occupants  of  buildings;  and 

Whereas,  Medical  research  reveals  that  ex- 
cessive noise  has  an  adverse  effect  upon 
health,  that  it  can  trigger  physical  and  men- 
tal ailments;  and 

Whereas.  The  present  Jet  airplane  flying 
over  residential  areas  with  its  shrill  noises 
Interrupt*  conversations,  classroom  activities, 
is  a  source  of  discomfort  to  the  HI.  and  in- 
terferes with  the  peace  and  tranquility 
sought  by  our  citizens  in  their  homes  and 
communities;  and 

Whereas,  Since  a  supersonic  plane  travels 
at  a  great  speed,  reducing  traveling  time  from 
hours  to  minutee.  It  therefore  makes  little 
difference  to  passengers  to  have  them  land 
and  take  off  some  distance  from  the  metro- 
politan area  and  use  private  or  public  trans- 
portation to  and  from  the  City,  now,  there- 
fore be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Council  calls  upon  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  prohibit  the  land- 
ing and  take  off  of  supersonic  planes  In  the 
New  York  City  and  other  metropolitan  areas 
or  within  one  hundred  miles  thereof;  and  it 
Is  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  General  William  F.  McKee. 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
and  to  the  state  and  federal  legislators  from 
the  New  York  City  Metropolitan  area. 

Resolution  608  of  the  New  York  City 
Council 
I  By  Mr.  Modugno  i 
A    local   law   to    amend    the    administrative 
code  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  relation 
to    flights   of    aircraft    within    the   city   of 
New  York,  causing  "sonic  booms" 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Council  as  follows: 
Section  1.  Section  435-16.0  of  the  admin- 
istrative  code   of    the   city   of   New   York   is 
hereby   amended   by   adding   thereto  a   new 
subdivision   h   and   relettering   present   sub- 
division h  to  be  subdivision  i,  present  sub- 
division 1  to  be  subdivision  J  and  present  sub- 
division  J    to   be  subdivision   k.   to  read  as 
iollows: 

h.  "Sonic  booms."  1.  Legislative  Intent — 
Great  numbers  of  aircraft  capable  of  operat- 
ing at  ever  increasing  supersonic  speeds  are 
and  will  continue  to  be  produced.  The  opera- 
tion of  aircraft  at  supersonic  speeds  in  the 
air  above  the  city  of  New  York  often  causes 
Intense,  severe  and  alarming  noises  and  vi- 
brations at  ground  level  known  as  "sonic 
booms."  These  "sonic  booms "  result  in  physi- 
cal and  mental  personal  injury  and  damage 
to  property.  Such  operations  of  supersonic 
flights  in  the  air  above  the  city  of  New  York 
do  not  appear  to  be  a  reasonable  necessity  for 
the  national  defense,  welfare  or  safety,  or 
for  the  usual  routine  requirements  of  com- 
mercial air  carriers,  nor  for  any  other  purpose 
and  for  idl  these  reasons  such  flights  should 
be  prohibited. 

2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
navigate  an  aircraft  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  of  New  York  in  such  a  manner  so  as  to 
cause  or  produce  loud,  sudden  and  intense 
"sonic  boom"  Impacts. 

[h.|  I.  Rules  and  regulations.  The  commis- 
sioner is  authorized  to  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

[l]  ;.  Violations.  Any  person  who  violates 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

[J.)  fc.  Separability.  If  any  clause,  sentence, 
paragraph,  subparagraph  or  part  of  this  Sec- 
tion shall  be  adjudged  by  any  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction  to  be  invalid,  such  Judg- 
ments shall  not  affect,  Impair  operation   to 


the  clause,  sentence,  paragraph,  subdivision 
or  part  or  invalidate  the  remainder  thereof, 
but  shall  be  confined  In  Its  •  •  •  thereof  di- 
rectly Involved  in  the  controversy  In  which 
such  Judgment  shall  have  been  rendered. 

Section  2.  This  local  law  shall  take  effect 
immediately. 

(Note. — New  matter  In  italics,  old  matter 
In  brackets  |      |  to  be  omitted.) 


I  Prom  the   New  York  Times,  Feb.  27,   1968) 
City      Investigates      Noise-Level      Limit — 

Council  Told  Sound  Causes  Fatigue  and 

Anxiety  Here 

(By  David  Bird) 

In  the  face  of  increasing  evidence  that 
noise  levels  here  are  too  high  for  comfort 
or  health,  the  City  Council's  Committee  on 
Buildings  held  hearings  yesterday  that  may 
result  in  the  first  limits  being  set  here  on 
the  sound  level  of  construction  equipment. 

The  Council  members  found — by  an  early- 
morning  visit  to  a  construction  site  and 
through  testimony  later  at  City  Hall— that 
noise  levels  were  indeed  too  high  but  that 
doing  something  about  them  would  probably 
cost  a  lot  of  money. 

Councilman  Joseph  Modugno.  Queens,  in  a 
discussion  about  quieting  the  air  compressors 
used  in  construction  said:  "We  have  to  be 
very  careful  in  setting  the  guidelines  be- 
cause we  may  make  the  product  unmarket- 
able." 

The  Councllmen  began  their  day  on  58th 
Street  near  Third  Avenue,  where  a  large  air 
compressor  was  being  used  at  an  excavation 
site. 

intolerable 

"Intolerable."  said  Robert  A.  Low  a  Man- 
hattan Democrat-Liberal  who  is  the  commit- 
tee chairman  as  he  stood  close  to  the  com- 
pressor 

"It's  96  decibels."  said  an  acoustical  engi- 
neer, adding  a  note  of  precision. 

Later  in  a  hearing  at  City  Hall  the  com- 
mittee heard  testimony  that  physical  dam- 
age to  hearing  can  be  caused  by  levels  only 
as  high  as  85  decibels. 

"And  the  psychological  level  should  be 
considerably  below  that,"  said  Dr  Howard  M. 
Bogard.  chief  psychologist  of  the  Queens 
Hospital  Center. 

He  explained  that  even  lower  noise  levels 
could  trigger  psychological  difficulties  ranging 
from  simple  outbreaks  of  rage  to  psycho- 
somatic attacks  of  stomach  ulcers. 

Dr.  Bogard  said  New  Yorkers  "pay  an  enor- 
mous price  in  fatigue  and  anxiety"  because 
of  the  noise  level.  To  say  that  people  can 
adapt  to  excess  noise  levels  successfully  "is  a 
gross  inaccuracy,"  he  added. 

With  the  aid  of  elaborate  audio  equipment 
Stannard  Potter,  an  acoustical  engineer, 
played  a  selection  of  city  noises  caused  by 
sources  ranging  from  Jet  aircraft  to  subway 
trains. 

The  Councllmen  winced  as  most  of  the 
sounds  rattled  the  elaborate  crystal  chan- 
delier in  the  hearing  room,  but  Mr.  Potter 
singled  out  the  air  compressor  as  "one  of  the 
most  magnificent  examples  of  intolerable  and 
unnecessary  noise." 

A  so-decibel  limit  uhged 

Another  acoustical  engineer.  Martin  Hlrs- 
chorn.  called  for  a  daytime  upper  limit  of 
50  decibels  In  the  city's  residential  areas.  But 
he  conceded  that  achieving  that  level  on  the 
streets  might  take  some  time. 

Most  of  the  speakers  said  that  the  tech- 
nology existed  to  quiet  noisy  compressors  but 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  creating  a  demand — 
by  such  legislation  as  the  City  Council  is 
considering,  for  example — and  meeting  the 
added  cost. 

An  Industry  viewpoint  on  how  long  It 
would  take  to  get  quieter  compressors  Into 
service  and  how  much  It  would  cost  was  pro- 
vided by  Thomas  Holmes,  a  vice  president  of 
the  Ingersoll-Rand  Company. 

He  said  his  company  now  built  large  com- 
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pressors  that  emitted  noise  up  to  112  decibels 
Within  two  years,  he  said,  this  level  should 
be  down  to  90  decibels,  adding  20  per  cent  to 
the  cost  of  a  $40,000  compressor. 

He  had  no  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  drastic 
reduction  to  50  decibels,  the  level  suggested 
by  Mr.  Hlrschorn 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  19.  1968 1 
City    Move    To    Ban    Jet    Boom    Opposed — 

Hearing    Told    United    States    Controls 

Regulation  of  Air  Noise 

(By  David  Bird) 

.\  proixisal  In  the  City  Council  to  control 
the  noise  of  sonic  booms  from  Jet  planes  ran 
into  opposition  yesterday  from  the  Llnd.«iay 
.'idministration.  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration and  a  representative  of  a  com- 
munity that  had  failed  after  "many  costly 
years"  to  regulate  uir  traffic  by  local  law. 

Tlie  opposition  came  at  a  City  Hall  hearing 
held  by  the  Council's  Committee  on  General 
Welfare  and  the  Committee  on  Health  and 
Education,  on  a  proposed  new  law  .tnd  a 
resolution  that  would  be  addressed  to  the 
PA  A. 

The  bill  would  make  it  a  misdemeanor  "to 
navigate  an  aircrnlt  within  the  limits  of  the 
City  of  New  York  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
cause  or  produce  loud,  sudden  and  intense 
■sonic  boom'  impact.?." 

The  resolution,  noting  that  sonic  booms  hit 
"the  ground  below  an  area  50  miles  wide. " 
calls  for  a  prohibition  on  "the  landing  ;ind 
take-off  of  supersonic  airpl:ines  in  the  metro- 
politan area  or  within  100  miles  thereof.' 

The  proposals  drew  support  from  commu- 
nity organizations,  mainly  around  the  city 
airports,  and  from  anti-noise  groups. 

THE    city's    view 

The  administration  opposition  was  led  by 
Herbert  B.  Halberg,  Commissioner  of  the 
Department  of  Marine  and  Aviation.  He  was 
followed  by  the  department's  first  deputy 
commissioner  in  charge  of  aircraft  opera- 
tions. Charles  G.  Leedham. 

Both  men  emphasized  that  enforcement 
cf  the  proposed  legislation  would  be  im- 
practical and  they  urged  that  the  matter 
be  left  to  the  Federal  Government 

Mr.  Leedham  said  that  not  only  would  it  be 
rtlfflcult  to  catch  offenders  because  the  plane 
would  be  far  away  when  the  boom  was  felt, 
taut  that  such  a  law  would  run  cotinter  to 
the  principle  of  Federal  control  of  the  air- 
ways. 

Mr.  Leedhan  said  he  was  opposed  even  to 
additional  Washington  legislation  because  it 
would  limit  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  to  solve  the  problem  on 
its  own. 

The  F.A.A.  submitted  a  statement  to  the 
hearing  urging  that  the  matter  be  left  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

trl^l  by  fire 

Ralph  G.  Caso.  Presiding  Supervisor  of  the 
Town  of  Hempstead,  told  the  Councllmen  at 
the  hearing  "that  some  five  years  of  trial  by 
fire  has  convinced  me  that  you  are  using  the 
wrong  approach." 

Mr.  Caso  said  his  town,  which  is  in  Nassau 
County  in  the  path  of  approaches  to  Ken- 
nedy International  Airport,  had  come  to  that 
conclusion  after  dragging  "through  the 
courts  for  many  costly  years"  in  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  make  a  local  law  effective. 

He  suggested  increased  pressure  for  more 
Federal  and  state  legislation  to  control  the 
noise  of  all  Jet  planes,  including  supersonic 
craft.  But  he  also  called  for  the  closing  of 
Kennedy  Airport  to  supersonic  planes. 

"This  will,  of  course.  Immediately  be  chal- 
lenged In  the  courts,"  he  said,  "but  at  least 
you'll  have  a  fight  worth  fighting." 

Councilman  Joseph  Modugno  of  Queens, 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  said  that  even  If  the  law 
could  not  be  enforced  he  still  would  like  to 
see  It  f>assed  as  "symbolic  of  our  desire  to  do 
something  about"  sonic  booms. 


Among  his  supporters  was  Eugene  Galan- 
ter,  a  professor  of  experimental  psychology 
at  Columbia  University  representing  the  Citi- 
zens League  Against  Sonic  Booms. 

Professor  Galanter  asserted  that  the  booms 
could  cause  serious  mental  and  physical  ail- 
ments, and  that  perhaps  the  convenience  of 
a  few  people  "fiylng  at  1.800  miles  per  hour 
may  not  be  as  Important  ;.s  the  peace  and 
tranquility  of  the  8  million  to  15  million  peo- 
ple living  in  and  ;iround  New  York  City." 

He  said  he  was  "completely  opposed"  to 
the  spending  of  the  estimated  $400  million 
the  United  States  already  has  committed  to 
developing  a  supersonic  plane. 

Other  local  items  are  included: 

Nation's  Cities, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  7,  1968. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Kxtpferman:  Thank 
you  very  much  for  your  manuscript  for  the 
Nation's  Cities  article  on  "Noise  Control". 
It  Is  perfect  for  our  editorial  needs  and  we 
plan  to  use  it  in  a  forthcoming  issue  Un- 
fortunately. I  am  not  able  at  this  time  to  let 
you  know  exactly  which  month  it  will  be. 

We  certainly  want  to  extend  our  sincere 
thanks  to  you  for  your  efforts  in  preparing 
this  article  for  us.  I  am  sure  it  will  go  -i  long 
way  toward  informing  our  60,000  municipal 
official  readers  throughout  the  nation  about 
what  is  certainly  a  significant — and  .so  far 
somewhat  overlooked — urban  problem. 
Sincerely, 

Raymond  L.  Bancroft. 

yfanaging  Editor. 


Town  op  Los  Altos  Hills.  Calif., 

December  14.  1967. 
Theodore  R.  Kupferman. 
Member  of  Congress, 
New  York.  NY. 

Dear  Mr.  Kupferman:  Transmitted  here- 
with are  letters  and  documents  indicating 
action  by  the  City  Council,  of  the  Town  of 
Los  Altos  Hills,  and  efforts  of  the  Town's 
Noise  Abatement  Committee  relative  to 
noise  emanating  from  the  Junlpero  Serra 
Freeway  ( Route  280  i . 

Any  assistance  you  may  give  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Donald  A.  Miller. 
Chairman,  Noise  Abatement  Committee. 


five  (5)  principal  trouble  areas  identified  by 
the  Committee  through  surveys  of  resi- 
dents. We  refer  to  these  areas  from  north  to 
south  as:  1)  Little  League,  2)  La  Barranca, 
3)  Robleda,  4)  El  Monte,  and  5)  Magdalena 
areas.  These  areas  are  delineated  in  Enclosure 
#3. 

Actions  under  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mittee are : 

1.  Investigation  of  adequate  muffling 
techniques,  laws,  and  of  noise  measuring  de- 
vices. 

2  Review  of  landscaping  plans  and  In- 
vestigation of  potential  barriers,  additional 
landscaping,  and /or  other  techniques  suit- 
able for  noise  abatement. 

3.  Investigation  of  the  effect  of  reduced 
speeds  upon  the  noise. 

4.  The  legal  aspects  associated  with  the 
passing  and  enforcement  of  noise  abatement 
laws. 

Sincerely  yours, 

D    A.  Miller. 
Chairman.  Los  Altos  Hills  Noise  Abate- 
ment    Committee. 

September  20,  1967. 
Mr.  Donald  A.  Miller. 
Los  Altos  Hills.  Calif. 

Dear  Don;  With  your  permission  I  am  ap- 
pointing you  Clialrman  of  a  Committee  to 
investigate  and  advise  upon  the  problem  of 
noise  generated  by  the  recently  opened 
freeway. 

Your  members  are  as  follows: 

Mr.  David  Bersteln,  12998  Vista  de  Valle 
Court,  tele.  948-0633. 

Mr.  John  E  Cavanagh.  23675  Taaffe  Road, 
tele.  941^801. 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Lewis,  13038  Vista  de  Valle 
Court,  tele.  948-6333. 

Mr.  Frank  N.  Shrtver,  12451  Stonebrook 
Drive,  tele.  948-8812. 

Mr.  Robert  B  Swatosh.  12897  Vlscalno 
Place,  tele.  948-8707. 

The  Council  member  with  whom  1  ask  you 
to  keep  in  touch  is  Mary  Davey. 
Faithfully, 

Albert  T.  Hanley. 
.Mayor,  Los  Altos  Hills. 


Town  op  Los  Altos  Hills,  Calif.. 

November  6,  1967. 
Mr.  .\LAN  S.  Hart, 
California  Division  of  Highways. 
San  Franci.'ico,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Hart:  The  noise  from  Interstate 
Freeway  280  has  created  a  profound  and 
disturbing  effect  on  Los  Altos  Hills  The  Im- 
pact of  this  noise  on  the  community  has 
cau.=ed  numerous  residents  to  express  their 
displeasure  and  to  bring  pressure  upon  the 
Town  Council  and  Mayor.  Consequently,  the 
Mayor  appointed  a  Noise  Abatement  Com- 
mittee to  work  with  Highway  and  other 
State  officials  to  institute  measures  for  re- 
duction of  the  noise  and  to  recommend  ac- 
tions and  programs  to  the  Town  Council 
and  the  Mayor.  The  Committee  is  listed  in 
Enclosure  r-l. 

The  preliminary  surveys  and  investiga- 
tions by  the  Committee  have  resulted  in  two 
items  for  immediate  action  and  four  sub- 
jects for  continued  investigation  to  deter- 
mine apprcpriate  action. 

We  respectfully  request  action  relative  to: 

1.  Steps  to  eliminate  trucks,  busses  and 
small  motor  bicycles  from  Interstate  High- 
way 280  between  Page  Mill  Road  and  the 
Foothill  Expressway  exits. 

2.  Investigations  by  the  State  Division  of 
Highways  and  its  Acoustical  Engineer,  as 
requested  by  the  Town  Council  (Enclosure 
c2),  in  order  to  give  special  attention  to  the 


RESOLtmON    409 

(A   resolution   of   the   City   Council   of   the 

town  of  Los  Altos  Hills  relating  to  noise 

emanating    from    Interstate   Freeway    No. 

280) 

Whereas,  the  noise  from  Interstate  Free- 
way No.  280  has  created  a  profound  and  dis- 
turbing effect  on  Los  Altos  Hills,  and 

Whereas,  numerous  residents  of  the  Town 
are  greatly  concerned  over  the  Impact  of  this 
noise  on  the  community. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
City  Cotmcil  of  the  Town  of  Los  Altos  Hills 
Inform  the  State  Division  of  Highways  about 
this  situation  and  request  them  to  send  an 
acoustical  engineer  to  look  into  the  problem 
and  offer  possible  solutions  to  the  Town. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing 
Resolution  was  Passed  and  Adopted  .\t  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  City  Council  of  the 
Town  of  Los  Altos  Hills  held  on  September 
18,  1967.  by  the  following  Roll  Call  Vote. 

Ayes:  Councllmen  Aiken,  Benson,  Davey, 
Fowle.  Mayor  Henley. 

Noes:  None. 

Absent:  None. 

Attest: 

Cl  AYTON  J    MUTL. 

Deputy  City  Clerk. 
Approved : 

Albert  T.  Henley, 
Mayor  of  the  Town  of  Los  Altos  Hills. 


The    FYve    Acoustic    Trouble     Areas    for 

Interstate  280  in  Los  Altos  Hills 
(Los  Altos  Hills  Noise  Abatement  Committee 
Letter ; 
1.  The  Little  League  area  Is  that  portion 
of  the  northbound   lane   from   a  point  ap- 
proximately 700  yards  northwest  of  La  Bar- 
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ranca  o-.erpass  extending  north  toward  Elena 
about  440  yards.  The  sound  from  the  north- 
bound lane  is  many  times  louder  than  from 
the  southbound  lane  along  this  area.  This 
section  is  most  troublesome  to  residents 
on  the  northeast  side  of  the  freeway. 

2  The  La  Barranca  overpass  area  is  In  the 
immediate  proximity  of  the  overpass.  The 
topography  here  has  the  unique  quality  of 
focxislng  the  sound  into  the  hills  on  each 
side  of  the  freeway  to  such  an  extent  that 
some  residents  who  cannot  see  the  freeway 
get  objectionable  sounds  from  the  overpass. 

3  The  robleda  area  is  that  section  of  free- 
way from  a  point  approximately  350  yards 
southeast  of  the  Robleda  overpass  to  about 
350  vards  northwest  of  the  overpass.  The 
southbound  lune  Is  most  objectionable  in 
this  area  to  the  homes  on  the  west  side  of 
the  frpf.vay 

4.  The  El  Monte  Area  consists  of  two  strips 
of  freeway  exposure  One  from  350  yards 
northwest  of  El  Monte  overpass  to  530  yards 
west  and  the  second  from  700  yards  west  to 
960  yards  west  of  the  overpass.  This  section  is 
most  troublesome  to  residents  on  the  north- 
east slde^f  the  freeway. 

S  Tlie-M^iadalena  area  consists  of  the  sec- 
tion of  ircewav  from  Magdalena  overpass  to 
Mora  Drive  Although  outside  the  Los  Atlos 
Hills'  citv  limit,  this  section  is  troublesome 
to'reslients  on  the  west  side  of  the  freeway. 

Community  Pi^ns,  Inc.. 
Loi  Angeles.  Calif..  MaT.  8,  loes. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman, 
The  //o'.i.se  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.\r  Sw:  I  am  taking  this  opportunity. 
on  behalf  of  Community  Plans.  Inc..  West- 
chester-PUiva  del  Rey.  to  express  to  you 
our  concerns  ibout  aircraft-generated  noise 
and  to  comment  on  pending  federal  noise 
legislation. 

The  problem  of  aircraft-generated  noise 
13  reaching  critical  proportions  at  Los 
Angeles  International  Airport  as  it  is  in 
most  areas  throughout  the  country  where 
major  airports  are  located.  Passage  of  fed- 
eral legislation  is  a  vital  first  step  toward 
the  resolution  of  this  very  serious  problem. 

Your  bills  HR  2819  and  HR  2820  mcor- 
pr-rite  items  we  feel  are  important  in  deal- 
ing with  the  overall  problem  of  aircraft  noise 
abatement.  We  support  your  efforts  to  ob- 
tain appropriate  legislation  In  this  session 
of  congress. 

I  am  enclosing  information  about  Com- 
munity Plans.  Inc.,  our  noise  resolution,  the 
Los  .\ngeles  Cltv  Council's  resolution  sup- 
porting'iederal  legislation,  and  an  editorial 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Again,  we  wish  to  express  our  support  for 
noise   legislation   and   we   would   appreciate 
anv  suggestions  you  might  have  on  ways  we 
might  further  support  this  effort. 
Thanlt  vou. 

CvAL  E.  Nielsen, 

President. 

Crrv    OF    Los    Angeles  Resolution 

Whereas,  the  problem  of  airport  noise 
Is  evident  at  the  Los  Angeles  International 
Airport  and  every  major  airport  throughout 
the  United  States:  and 

Whereas,  the  development  and  adoption 
of  rules  and  standards  to  regulate  noise 
abatement  are  still  pending;   and 

Whereas,  the  impact  of  aircraft-generated 
noise  upon  the  resident-s  near  our  airports 
IS  increasing  in  both  volume  and  area  and 
will  be  Intensified  by  projected  aircraft  vol- 
ume,  and 

Whereas;  thirty-five  bills  prescribing 
remedial  action  have  been  assigned  to  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee;    and 

Whereas.  HR.  3400  and  S.  707  authorizes 
federal  rules  and  standards  to  regulate  air- 
craft noise  abatement; 

Now,   therefore,   be   it   resolved,  that   the 


City  Council  urge  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
to  schedule  this  subject  for  early  hearings; 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  City  Coun- 
cil urge  the  adoption  of  H.R.  3400.  S.  707  or 
similar  legislation  that  will  provide  an  early 
solution  to  this  problem  and  t'.iat  the  City 
Clerk  with  the  assistance  of  the  Chief  Legis- 
lative Analyst  provide  David  L.  Wallerstein, 
the  City's  Legislative  Representative  in 
Washington,  with  sufficient  copies  of  this 
action  for  distribution  to  appropriate  per- 
sons. 

Presented  by: 

L.    E.    TiMBERLAKE, 

Councilman,  Sixtii  District. 
Seconded  by: 

John  Ferraro. 
Councilman,  Fourth  District. 


I  Prom  liie  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 
Feb.  12.  19G81 
FEDERAL  Jet  Noise  Control  Needed 
The  only  things  louder  than  the  roar  of 
jet  aircraft  are  the  screams  of  property  own- 
ers and  airport  operators  calling  for  quieter 
engines  and  noise  controls. 

So  far  their  pleas  have  fallen  on  deaf 
ears. 

The  Airport  Operators  Council  Intl.. 
which  represents  an  estimated  86'"--  of  the 
domestic  airline  btisiness  has  broken  a 
nine-year  ii.ssociation  with  the  industrywide 
National  Aircraft  Noise  Ab..tement  Council. 
They  charge  that  airlines  and  aircraft  man- 
ufactureis  are  not  etTectively  seeking  solu- 
tions to  the  problem,  which,  operators  in- 
sist, requires  immediate  federal  standards 
:u\d  controls. 

We  agree  it  is  now  time  for  such  action. 
Congress  recognizes  the  national  natiire  of 
the  problem  and  is  considering  the  creation 
of  maximum  noise  levels  to  be  federally  en- 
forced. Research  by  the  government  and  pri- 
vate aircraft  manufacturers  is  also  under 
way  to  develop  quieter  engines. 

In  the  meantime  harassed  homeowners, 
such  as  those  around  the  Los  .\ngeles  Inter- 
national Airport,  are  waging  antl-noise  cam- 
paigns and  filing  lawsuits  ag.ainst  airports 
and  olflcials  who  do  not  have  the  power  to 
effectively  act  to  control  noise. 

The  problem  is  not  a  local  one.  This  area 
of  'noise  pollution  "  ranks  with  the  air  and 
water  pollution  problems  now  plagtung  met- 
ropolitan areas  across  the  country. 

It  is  conceded  that  there  will  aways  be 
aircraft  noise.  The  challenge  is  to  reduce  it 
to  a  livable  level. 

There  are  several  ways  to  approach  tlie 
problem.  These  include  noise  suppression 
devices  on  today's  engines,  quieter  new  en- 
glues,  revised  flying  operations  and  restricted 
land  use  and  condemnation.  Cost,  safety  and 
engineering  problems  are  involved  in  all  of 
them. 

In  the  next  10  years  more  than  1.000  new 
aircraft.  Including  jumbo  jets,  will  be 
needed  to  meet  the  mounting  passenger  and 
air  cargo  demands.  That  adds  up  to  a  lot 
of  noise. 

Standards  to  control  the  noise  are  needed 
now.  To  be  effective  they  must  be  nation- 
wide, realistic  and  give  the  airlines  and  man- 
ufacturers sufficient  time  to  meet  the  new 
rules.  Research  must  also  be  .stepped  up  on 
the  quieter  new  engines. 

As  technology  improves,  regulations  may 
be  modified  and  stricter  standards  adopted. 
But  the  first  step  must  be  taken  now  to 
curtail  the  environmental  pollution  that  now 
plagues  our  airports — and  the  crowded  com- 
munities around  them. 

COMMUNTTY  PLANS,  INC.,   WESTCHESTER-PLAYA 

Del  Rey.  Evolved  from  the  Westchester- 

Playa  Del  Rey  Planning  CoMMrrrEE 

The   Westchester-Playa   del   Rey   Planning 

Committee  came  into  being  as  a  result  of  two 

community  forums  concerning  the  future  of 


Westchester,  sponsored  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  through  its  Community  Develop- 
ment Committee  in  ihe  spring  of  1966. 

The  interest  generated  by  these  forums  had 
two  main  tiirusts:  people  '.vanttd  more  in- 
formation, and  ihey  wanted  to  be  able  to 
participate  actively  In  the  future  of  their 
conimunltv.  Tne  Community  Development 
Committee  of  the  Westchester  Chamoer  of 
Commerce,  arting  in  the  role  of  parent." 
supolied  the  needed  leadership  and  c.lled  the 
tirtt  meeting  of  the  Planning  C.immitiee  last 
Aui^ut.t. 

The  meetings  were  open  to  any  interested 
individual,  and  the  25  to  30  peopls  who  ut- 
tend  icprerent  a  broad  cross-sectit.n  of  the 
community,  including  noiueowners.  senior 
citizens,  civic  groups,  co-councils,  churches 
and  schools.  The  commiltrc's  time  has  been 
spent  exchanging  viewpoints,  gathering  In- 
formation. he.>riug  i-epcrts  .I'ld  expiring  the 
process  of  planning.  Communication  has  been 
f.siabli.shed  with  the  Los  Angeles  Planning 
Dep.irtment,  the  Depa-tments  of  Airport. 
Highwayr-.  Parks  and  Recre.illon,  Loyola  Uni- 
versity, and  professionals  who  are  in  the  busl- 
ne.-A  of  planning.  The  «mphasis  has  been,  and 
continues  to  he.  a  p'-)5iti\e  ony;  the  formula- 
tion of  planning  goals  lo  insure  the  orderly 
growth  of  the  Westchester-Playa  del  Rey 
I'^nimunitles. 

A  concise  statement  of  what  Community 
Plans,  Inc  .  VVcstchester-Playa  del  Rey  hopes 
to  accomplish  is  summed  up  by  our  pur- 
nose: 

1.  To  formulate  planning  goals  for  the 
communities  of  the  Westcheattr  .aid  Playa 
del  Rey.  To  relate  these  planr.ing  goals  to  the 
goals  <)f  the  metropolitan  Los  Angeles  region. 

2.  To  promote  community  interest  and 
p..rticipailon  in  the  formulation  of  these 
goals. 

3.  To  provide  ccxn-rtiiuition  aid  i:o:nniuni- 
cation  'oetween  the  individual  citizen,  other 
citizen  organizations,  and  public  :.gencles. 

Community  Plans,  Inc..  West:hest-r-Pl:iya 
del  Rey  has  incorporated  as  a  non-profit 
corporation.  It  has  a  25  member  Board  of 
Directors  which  repr'-.sents  a  broad  cross-sec- 
ticn  of  the  communities  of  Westchester  and 
Playa  del  Rey.  It  is  our  objective  to  have  a 
broad  general  membfrship  consisting  of  in- 
dividuals 'A'ho  live  or  work  m  the  area,  busi- 
ness and  industrial  organizations,  and  com- 
munity groups  such  as  churchts.  service  and 
fraternal  organiz:.tions.  etc. 

(Prom    the   Westchester    i Calif.  1    News    Ad- 
vertiser, Feb.  n,  19681 

WESTCHESTER    PLAN    STfDY    BEGINS CPI   UNIT 

Assists  Program 
O.fficial  start  of  the  Westchester-Playa  del 
Rey  community  plan  study  was  announced 
February  7  by  Councilman  L.  E.  Tlmberlake 
and  Calvin  S.  Hamilton,  city  planning 
director. 

Aisigned  to  supervise  the  research  and  de- 
velopment of  the  community  plan  is  Arden 
E.  Stevens,  city  planner. 

Community  Plans  Incorporated,  a  repre- 
sentative citizen  group,  has  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  development 
of  the  community  plan. 

advisory  untt 
Counclhnan     Timberlake     and     Hamilton 
have  recognized  CPI  as  an  appropriate  body 
to   serve   as   the   citizens    planning   adnsory 
committee. 

Slated  to  be  completed  in  18  months,  the 
project  will  be  comprehensive  in  approach. 
Ic  will  encompass  five  phases  of  technical 
planning  work,  including  (1)  design  study 
(2)  background  data  for  planning  (3)  pre- 
liminary plan  proposals  (4)  proposed  com- 
munlty'plans,  and  i5)  proposed  implementa- 
tion program. 

LONG  RANGE 

Officials  noted  that  it  must  be  a  long  range, 
community  wide  study  related  to  the  rest  of 
the  city  and  attainable. 


It  will  entail  considerable  cooperation  with 
other  city  departments,  offices  of  Councilman 
Tlmberlake  and  Mayor  Samuel  Yorty,  and 
with  conamunlty  civic  groups,  represented 
through  the  citizens  planning  advisory  com- 
mittee. 

Councilman  Timberlake  announced  that 
the  office  of  city  planning  will  be  able  to 
handle  any  further  inquiries  on  the  progress 
of  the  community  planning  study. 

Stevens  mav  be  reached  at  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Hall  by  calling.  G'24-5211,  exten.sion  1386. 
Senior  city  planner  is  Robert  D.  Wilson. 

Ffdfral  Noise  Legislation 
Federal  noise  legislation  introduced  in  the 
90th  Congress  but  i.ot  yet  enacted  ^ives 
recognition  to  the  serious  impact  aircraft- 
generated  noise  has  upon  millions  of  per- 
sons who  live  in  close  proximity  to  airports. 
The  area  surrounding  Ixjs  Angeles  Interna- 
tional Airport,  like  other  .'.reas  throughout 
the  country,  .s  adversely  aiTccted  by  aircraft- 
generated  'noise  and  the  projected  volume 
increases  in  air  transportation  will  further 
intensify  lliis  problem. 

Community  Plans.  Inc.  -Wcstchester-Pl.iya 
del  Rey  recognizes  the  need  for  federal  legi.s- 
lalion  to  control  aircraft-generated  noise.  By 
resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  on  25 
January  1968,  Community  Plans,  Inc.  rccom- 
mend.s  "that  the  following  items  be  included 
in  federal  noise  control  legislation: 

Department  of  Transportation  have  overall 
responsibility  for  administration  of  noise 
programs. 

Standards  for  measurement  of  aircraft 
noise  be  established. 

Standards   for   the   correlation   of   aircraft 
noise  with  human  discomfort  be  establi.fhed. 
Standards    for    aircraft    noise    be    used    in 
aircraft  certification. 

Provide  funds  to  develop  methods  and  de- 
vices for  noise  abatement,  both  procedural 
and  mec'nanical. 

Provide  funds  to  develop  quieter  aircraft. 
Provide    funds    for    soundproofing    public 
structures  -.hat  arc  adversely  affected  by  air- 
craft noise. 

Provide  funds  for  the  acquisition  of  land 
surrounding  an  airport  where  noise  levels 
exceed  established  standards. 

City  of  El  Segvndo.  Calif., 

November  22. 1967. 
Representati\e  Theodore  R.  Kupferman, 
Co7igressional  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Repre.sentative  Ktpferman:  .\s  a 
representative  of  a  community  much  beset  by 
the  problem  of  noise  and  stymied  by  the  lack 
of  legislation  for  relief  in  this  area.  I  have 
read,  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest,  your  con- 
cept of  an  office  of  noise  control  to  be  estab- 
lished within  the  office  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

I  have  felt,  personally,  for  many  years 
that  basic  medical  research  must  be  done 
to  establish  safe  noise  levels  for  human  habi- 
tation and  expected  results  from  exceeding 
these  levels.  Your  concept  would  provide  the 
vehicle  for  establishing  these  guidelines. 

Please  keep  me  advised  as  to  progress  made 
in  this  direction  or  as  to  what  help,  if  any, 
may  be  extended  by  me.. 

Sincerely.  ,  ''  i 

Richard  G.  Nac^^. 
''  CoityiCilman. 


office  requesting  any  data  that  you  could  fur- 
nish me  regarding  the  elimination  of  road 
noises  and  any  other  information  regarding 
this  mushrooming  problem.  I  would  hope 
that  you  could  do  this  for  me  inasmuch  as 
you  are  the  foremost  noise  pollution  author- 
ity on  the  floor  of  the  Congress  today. 

The  noise  pollution  information  you  have 
furnished  my  committee  Was  very  instru- 
mental In  eliminating  a  proposed  5.000  resi- 
dential complex  adjacent  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco International  Airport.  I  hope  the  same 
can  be  done  for  the  highway  noises. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  regarding  the  ar- 
ticle, and  to  receive  some  of  the  data  re- 
quested. I  remain. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  X.  Stefanki, 
Chairman.  Legislative  Committee, 

U.1L  Council  34. 


/ 


Air  Line  Pilots  Association. 
Burlingame.  Calif..  November  15.  1967. 
Congressman  Theodore  R.  Kupferman. 
House  of  Representatives  Building. 
Wasliington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kupferman:  Enclosed  please  find 
a  self-explanatory  local  newspaper  article 
pertaining  to  newly  developed  noise  pollu- 
tion in  Los  Altos  Hills.  California,  and  the 
concern  of  its  citizens  to  help  decrease  the 
unwanted  sound. 

Approximately  a  month  ago.  I  wrote  your 


IFrom  the  Los  Altos  (Calif.)  Town  Crier,  Nov. 

8,  1967] 
The  New  Auto  Noise  Law — Will  It  Help? 
Los  Altos  Hills  residents,  plagued  with  in- 
creasing traific  noise  since  the  opening  of 
Junipero  Serra  Freev.ay,  might  be  in  line  for 
a  little  relief  because  of  the  new  law  regulat- 
ing vehicle  noise.  It  goes  into  effect  today, 
but  the  problem  is  far  from  .solved. 

Using  the  decibel  scale  of  sound  level,  the 
new  law  sets  maximum  limits  of  noise  at 
which  a  vehicle  may  be  op>^rated  in  posted 
zones  along  highways.  Tlie  noise  level  will  be 
registered  by  instruments  set  up  at  roadside, 
but  just  how  this  meav;urcment  is  transmit- 
ted to  the  California  Highway  Patrol  has  not 
been  spelled  out. 

The  law  is  on  the  books,  however,  and. 
speaking  hopctully,  it's  a  start. 

Few  residents  in  Los  Altos  or  Los  Altos 
Hills,  who  s,et  the  brunt  of  traffic  noise,  ex- 
pect any  change  in  the  near  future,  nor  do 
frccwav  experts.  And  Hills  officials  are  acute- 
ly aware  of  the  noise  pjilutlon.  because  they 
liave  a  citizens'  committee  studying  the  mat- 
ter, known  as  the  Sound  Abatement  Com- 
mittee. 

Its  the  committee's  job  to  find  which  of 
two  opposing  views  is  correct,  that  exten- 
.-.ive  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  along  a  free- 
way will,  or  will  not.  diminish  traffic  noise. 

file  State  Division  of  Highways  contends 
heavy  landscaping  will  have  little  if  any  ef- 
fect on  reducing  the  decibel  level,  according 
to  Robert  Jahrling.  an  executive  assistant  at 
the  Division  of  Highways  District  4  office  in 
San  Francisco  He  .said  engineering  .studies 
have  revealed  little  noticeable  reduction  in 
noise. 

Challenging  the  state's  viewpoint  is  Rob- 
ert B.  Ward  of  Los  Altos  Hills,  who  took  sound 
level  recordings  with  ."jtandard  noise  measur- 
ing equipment  from  his  patio,  800  feet  from 
the   freeway. 

Ward  claims  his  findings  show  a  derinite 
reduction  m  decibels  when  a  vehicle  passes 
a  lone  tree.  He  illustrates  one  finding  of  a 
passenger  car  that  registered  44  decibels 
along  an  open  stretch,  but  dropped  to  34 
decibels  as  it  passed  a  tree  and  slightly  under 
34  decibels  as  it  passed  a  hlllslope  between 
the  car  and  the  recording  device.  (The  new 
law  requires  trucks  and  motorcycles  not  to 
exceed  92  decibels,  and  cars  not  to  exceed  86 
decibels,  from  a  di.itancc  of  50  feet.) 

Since  the  decibel  measurement  is  logarith- 
mic rather  than  linear,  an  increase  of  10 
decibels  means  the  loudness  is  increased  by 
10  times.  Thus,  a  reading  of  44  decibels  at 
800  feet  would  be  much,  much  higher  at  50 

feet.  ,     , 

Ward  also  recorded  the  sound  level  of  a 
poorlv  mufflered  sports  car;  it  increased  from 
34  decibels  to  nearly  54  decibels  traveUng 
from  a  grove  of  orchard  trees  into  the  open 
Ward's  findings  were  made  at  4:30  a.m..  800 
feet  from  the  source  of  the  noise.  (His  find- 
ings were  to  have  been  studied  at  last 
night's  meeting  of  the  Sound  Abatement 
Committee.) 


How  much  effect  the  new  law  on  noise  has 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  already  it  has  been 
labeled  ridiculously  Inadequate  by  many  ob- 
scrvrrs,  including  the  Division  of  Highways 
The  California  Highway  Patrol.  who.«e  job  it 
is  to  enforce  the  law.  agrees  the  .standards 
.set  are  not  expected  to  affect  the  \ast  nia- 
jorlty  of  motorists  who  operate  vehicles  with 
standard  equipment. 

Jahrhng  told  the  Town  Crier  the  new 
law  wiHiId  not  effect  future  landscaping  pro- 
cedures along  freeways  and  trrined  the  new 
law  somewhat  less  than  had  been  hoped  for. 
Although  convinced  landscaping  would  not 
rodufe  the  noise  level  generated  by  traffic. 
Jahrling  did  agree  landspaclng  would  produce 
a  visual  effect  that  would  be  agr«.Tiible  tn 
residents  in  Los  AUos  Hills  and  surrounding 
area. 

He  said  advertising  for  the  proposed  land- 
scaping along  Junipero  Serra  between  west 
of  Foothill  Boulevard  to  Page  Mill  intersec- 
tion would  be  called  for  this  month,  with  the 
bid  awarding  and  work  to  begin  in  early  1968. 
probably  January  or  February. 

The  $430,000  project  will  provide  extensive 
and  random  planting  along  the  median  strip 
with  eucalvptus,  redwoixl  and  colfeeberry 
trees,  and  with  additional  trees  and  shrubs 
along  bolh  sides  of  the  freeway  that  are 
native  to  the  area,  namely  oak.  laurel  and 
cherry,  that  "will  reflect  a  countryside 
atmosphere." 

In  answer  to  the  question  about  whether 
the  state  would  allow  additional  landscaping 
that  might  be  initiated  by  eitlier  Los  AUos 
Hills,  an  organization,  or  individual.  Jahrling 
said  the  state  would  be  happy  to  meet  with 
interested  groups  for  such  a  proposal.  .'Mso. 
the  state  would  maintain  the  additional 
plantings  as  p.irt  of  its  overall  maintenance 
program. 

Landscaping  will  not  control  the  noise 
factor,  he  said,  adding,  "the  solution  is  in 
controlling  the  source  of  the  noise." 

Another  area  under  study  by  tlie  Sound 
Abatement  Committee  is  the  possibility  of 
banning  trucks  from  using  Junipero  .Serra 
FYceway. 

•  It's  possible  that  trucks  could  be  banned 
from  the  freeway,"  Jahrling  said,  "in  much 
the  same  way  Oakland  managed  U)  have  them 
banned  from  McArthur  Freeway."  However, 
he  indicated  the  ijan  remains  in  effect  only 
until  January  of  1968,  when  .ailhoritles  wUl 
review  the  matter  and  then  decide  whether 
the  ban  should  be  continued  after  January. 
That  decision  could  have  a  strong  bearing  on 
Los  Altos  Hills'  efforts  to  be  granted  similar 
relief. 

Traffic  along  Junipero  Serra  Freeway  will 
greatly  increase  after  the  link  irom  Page  Mill 
Road  "in  Los  Altos  Hills  is  extended  into 
Woodside  to  connect  with  construction  in 
progress  in  Daly  City.  Still  another  link  ol 
the  freeway  between  San  Bruno  and  MUlbrae 
was  opened  to  traffic  on  Nov.  1. 


Air  Line  Pilots  Association. 
Bvriingame.  Cnlif..  November  2(j.  7967. 
Representative  Theodore  R.  Kupferman. 
Ho^ise    of    Representatives    Building,    Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Honorable  Kupferman:  I  am  in  receipt  of 
the  anti-noise  pollution  data  regarding  high- 
way noises  and  subsequent  alleviation  thereof 
with  suitable  landscaping  projects.  For  this 
information.  I  should  like  to  thank  you  sin- 
cerely. 

I  have  forwarded  the  above  information 
to  the  chairman  of  the  noise  abatement  com- 
mlttee.  and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  inval- 
uable in  helping  us  eliminate  the  noise  prob- 
lem in  Los  Altos  Hills. 

Expressing  my  appreciation  once  more.  1 
remain. 

Sincerely  yoiirs. 

John  X.  Stefanki. 
Chairman.  Legislative  Committee. 

UAL  Council  34. 
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"Ordinance  No.  67-1574:  Aircraft  Noisk 
Ordinance 

"An  ordinance  reflating  the  operation  of 

aircraft  over  the  city  of  Dearborn  and  pro- 
viding for  the  violation  thereof 

"The  City  of  Dearborn  ordains; 

"Whereas:  It  Is  necessary  for  the  safety, 
health,  life  and  general  welfAe  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  City  of  Dearborn  that  aircraft 
flying  within  the  corporate  Umita  of  said 
city  be  regulated  In  order  to  prevent  ever 
present  danger  to  the  safety,  health,  life, 
and  general  welfare  of  said  inhabitants; 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  ordained  by  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Dearborn: 

"Section  1.  Definitions: 

"I  a)  Aircraft  The  term  "aircraft"  as  used 
In  this  ordinance  means  any  airplane,  flying 
machine,  or  other  contrivance  now  known 
or  hereinafter  invented,  used  or  designed  for 
navigation  of  or  flight  in  the  air. 

"Section  2.  Minimum  height  limits  for  air- 
craft. 

"No  person.  Srm  or  corporation  shall  fly  or 
permit  any  aircraft  to  be  flown  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  City  of  Dearborn, 
except  at  a  height  sufficient  to  permit  of  a 
reaeonablv  safe  emergency  landing,  which  In 
no  case  st»all  be  less  than  5000  feet,  provided 
that  the  provisions  of  this  section  may  be 
deviated  from  when  special  circumstances 
render  a  departure  necessary  to  avoid  imme- 
diate danger  or  when  such  departure  is  re- 
quired because  of  stress  of  weather  condi- 
tions or  other  unavoidable  cause. 

"Section  3  Operation  of  aircraft  to  be  sub- 
ject to  air  tr.-ifflc  rules  of  Federal  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority. 

"No  person  shall  operate  any  aircraft  over 
or  within  the  City  of  Dearborn  in  violation 
of  any  valid  air  traffic  or  other  rule  or  regu- 
lation established  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
authority  or  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
or  their  successors  thereof. 

Section  4.  Noise  by  aircraft  operation, 

"Unnecessary  noise  by  operators  of  air- 
craft within  or  over  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  City  of  Dearborn  is  hereby  prohibited. 

"Section  5.  Violation  penalties. 

"Any  perscn,  Arm  or  corporation  violating 
any  provisior  of  this  ordinance  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  fined  by  not  more  than  5500 
or  be  imprlscned  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
ninety  i90i  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

"Section  6.  Separability. 

"It  is  the  intention  of  the  City  Council  for 
the  City  uf  Dearborn  that  each  separate  pro- 
vision 01  this  ordinance  shall  be  deemed  in- 
dependent of  all  otht>r  provisions  herein,  and 
It  is  further  the  intention  of  the  City  Coun- 
ci;  that  If  anv  provision  of  this  ordinance  be 
declared  invalid,  all  other  provisions  there- 
of shall  remjiin  valid  and  enforceable." 

authentication 
This  is  to  certify  that  the  undersigned  do 
hereby  authenticate  the  foregoing  record  of 
the  Ordinance  therein  set  forth. 

Or''Ille  L.  Hubbard. 

Mayor. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true 
copy  of  the  Ordinance  adopted  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  Dearborn  at  the  meeting 
thereof  on  November  8.  1967.  and  became 
effective  by  publication  by  authority  or  the 
Council  in  the  official  newspaper  published 
in  the  City  of  Dearborn,  November  16.  1967. 
Joseph  Cardinal. 

City  Clerk. 

University     of     California.     Los 
.Angeles. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif..  February  9.  1968. 
Congressman  Theodore  R.  Kupferman, 
17th  Congressional  District.  .Veu;  York.  Hoiise 
Of   Representatives,   Washington,  D.C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Kupferman;    Enclosed  is  a 
Xerox  copy  of  a  brief  article  that  appeared 
In    the   Los    Angeles   Times   for    February    7. 
1968.  dealing  with  certain  aspects  of  aircraft 


noise  that  I  believe  will  be  of  Interest  to  you 
in  connection  with  your  pending  congres- 
sional legislation. 

With  cordial  greetings, 
Yours. 

Vern  O.  Knddsen. 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  7.  1968] 

Airlines,  Plane  Makers  Called  Lax  on  Jet 
NoLSE — Both  Use  "Smokescreen"  Tactics 
on  Abatement.  Airport  Operators  Say 

{By  Marvin  Miles) 
Major  airport  operators  broke  with  the  air- 
lines and  aircraft  manufacturers  Tuesday, 
charging  these  two  segments  of  the  aviation 
industry  with  Ineffective  "smokescreen"  tac- 
tics in  seeking  solutions  for  the  Jet  noise 
problem. 

Meeting  in  San  Diego,  directors  of  the  Air- 
port Operators  Council  International,  repre- 
senting airports  that  handle  86  ^r  of  the 
domestic  airline  business,  voted  to  withdraw 
from  the  industry-wide  National  Aircraft 
Noise  Abatement  Council, 

The  noise  abatement  organization,  formed 
nine  years  ago.  Includes  the  Air  Transport 
Assn.,  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Assn,.  the  Aircraft 
Industries  Assn.  and  the  American  Assn.  of 
Airport  Executives. 

LACK    OP    control    TOLO 

"We  are  tired  of  being  scapegoats  for  the 
airlines  and  the  manufacturers."  explained 
Francis  T.  Fox.  general  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Department  of  Airports,  and  James 
R.  Mettler,  AOCI  president  and  director  of 
El  Paso  International  Airport. 

As  airport  operators  we  can  exercise  no 
control  over  the  types  of  aircraft  being  built 
for  the  airlines.  We  have  no  control  over 
flight  patterns  or  air  routes  or  airline 
schedules. 

"In  brief,  this  is  a  federal  matter  and  the 
sooner  we  achieve  the  necessary  legislation, 
the  sooner  the  public  can  be  assured  of  noise 
relief." 

"posmvE  ACTION"  program 

The  San  Diego  meeting  adopted  a  three- 
fold "positive  action"  program  the  AOCI  will 
push  on  its  own,  including; 

1— Immediate  modification  of  all  present 
Jet  (airline)  engines  to  lessen  noise  in  the 
area  of  domestic  airports. 

2 — More  money  and  urgency  for  the  "quiet 
engine"  program  now  under  development  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration for  future  Jet  engines. 

3 — Total  support  for  pending  congressional 
legislation  iH.R.  3400  and  S.  707)  which 
would  authorize  federal  standards  and  con- 
trol of  Jet  aircraft  noise. 

These  bills.  Fox  said,  would  give  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  the  power  to 
certify  new  aircraft  for  noise  standards  and 
to  regulate  noise  in  the  operation  of  present- 
day  aircraft  by  modifying  Jet  engines. 

Pancoast.  Ferendino.  Grafton  ..V- 
Skeels,  Consulting  Architects 
to  the  Board,  Board  of  Public 
Instruction, 

Miami,  Fla. 
To:     Dr,     Joe    Hall,    sup)erintendent,     Dade 

County  Board  of  Public  Instruction. 
Prom:  Andrew  J.  Ferendino,  architect  to  the 
board. 
The  members  of  the  Dade  County  Board  of 
Public  Instruction  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
solve  the  noise  problems  in  forty  schools, 
which  are  caused  by  aircraft  and  street  traf- 
fic. This  situation  is  steadily  getting  worse 
and  is  presently  compromising  the  educa- 
tional program  to  a  point  where  it  seriously 
Jeopardizes  the  education  of  the  children  in 
these  schools. 

Under  the  school  construction  research 
program,  the  school  board  architect  is  now 
studying  the  various  Indh'ldual  school  prob- 
lems and  seeking  effective  economical  solu- 
tions. 


The  first  step  In  this  program  was  made 
by  the  Dade  County  School  Board  Mainte- 
nance Department  under  the  direction  of 
Carl  M.  Kolosna,  coordinator  of  materials 
testing  division.  This  resulted  in  a  report  of 
the  noise  problems  in  the  various  schools 
Involved. 

The  second  step  was  taken  by  this  office 
assisted  by  Edward  Hurst,  associate  superin- 
tendent. This  repwrt  included  a  detailed  list 
of  the  physical  changes  in  the  school  build- 
ings to  eliminate  noise  problems  and  the  cost 
of  these  changes. 

The  third  step  was  taken  by  James  H. 
Church,  director,  school  construction  re- 
search. This  report  is  attached  and  was  pre- 
pared by  George  Paul  Wilson,  Ph.  D,,  of  the 
Darlel  Pltzroy  firm,  acoustical  engineers,  San 
Francisco,  California.  The  Pltzroy  firm  is  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  outstanding  acoustical 
consultant  firms  in  the  country.  This  report 
confirms  the  findings  of  Mr.  Kolosna  and  also 
supports  the  general  approach  suggested  by 
this  office  for  the  correction  of  noise  prob- 
lems. 

Through  this  report  and  the  conversations 
we  had  with  Dr.  Wilson  during  his  visit,  we 
have  obtained  very  capable  and  experienced 
professional  direction  In  detail  regarding  the 
solution  of  the  acoustical  problems  we  face. 
We  are  now  in  a  position  to  carry  out  tills 
program  when  the  money  is  made  available. 

National    Safety   News   of   November 
1967,  at  page  51  contains  the  following 
article.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  repro- 
duce the  many  fine  illustrations: 
Industrial  Noise 

(Note— It   is   Imperative    that   the   safety 
engineer     have     an     understanding     of     the 
fundamental  concepts  for  the  evaluation  and 
control  of  noise  to  avoid  on-the-job  hearing 
losses.  (This  Is  the  10th  in  a  series  of  articles 
developed  to  acquaint  safety  men  with  the 
basics  of  industrial  hygiene.)  ) 
(By  Herbert  T.  Walworth.*  director  of  indus- 
trial   hygiene    and    occupational    health. 
Lumbermen's  Mutual  Casualty  Company, 
Chicago.  I 

Hearing  loss  is  an  affliction  which  has 
existed  throughout  the  history  of  mankind. 
It  occurs  in  all  walks  of  life  and  is  due  to 
many  causes.  Until  the  development  of  the 
audiometer  in  recent  years,  there  was  no 
means  of  measuring  the  degree  of  hearing  loss 
with  appreciable  accuracy.  Now  partial  losses 
are  easily  measurable  by  use  of  commercially 
available  instruments. 

That  workers  in  noisy  occupations  develop 
a  greater  than  average  degree  of  hearing  loss 
has  been  known  for  more  than  100  years. 
Prior  to  1948.  hearing  loss  was  not  regarded 
as  a  significant  factor  in  workmen's  com- 
pensation. Some  claims  occurred,  but  these 
were  primarily  due  to  traumatic  Injuries 
from  such  causes  as  blasts,  concussions,  blows 
to  the  head,  and  foreign  objects  or  infections 
in  the  ears.  Since  1948.  a  number  of  states 
have  passed  hearing  loss  legislation  or  re- 
vised existing  laws  to  Include  noise  induced 
hearing  loss  as  .i  basis  for  workmen's  com- 
pensation benefits.  Now  it  is  reported  that 
there  are  at  least  16  states  with  workmen's 
compensation  laws  providing  compensation 
in  varv-lng  degrees  for  p>artial  hearing  loss 
due  to  industrial  noise  exposure. 

what  is  noise? 
Technically  defined,  noise  itself  is  any 
unwanted  sound.  It  is  a  form  of  vibration 
which  may  be  conducted  through  solids,  liq- 
uids, or  gases.  It  Is  a  form  of  energy  in  air, 
invisible  vibrations  that  enter  the  ear  and 
create  a  sensation.  Almost  every  conceivable 
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•  Walworth  is  past  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
society  Committee  on  Guidelines  for  Noise 
Exposure  Control.  The  report  of  his  commit- 
tee appeared  In  the  October  Issue  of  The 
American  Industrial  Hygiene  Association 
Journal. 


kind  of  sound  can,  at  one  time,  be  welcome — 
at  another  time  abhorred.  It  follows  that  be- 
fore attacking  a  noise  problem  it  must  be 
asked:  Who  doesn't  want  it?  When?  Why? 
When  these  questions  are  answered,  steps  can 
be  taken  to  solve  the  problem. 

In  the  operation  of  industrial  machines, 
unbalanced  forces  are  applied  to  parts  of 
the  machine  and  cause  displacement  or 
movement  of  these  parts,  or  of  the  whole 
machine.  These  displacements  or  motions 
are  vibrations  which  set  up  air-borne  sound 
waves.  When  men  come  into  direct  contact 
with  noise,  undeslred  effects  may  result. 

Properties  of  noise 
Some  of  the  properties  of  noise  are  inten- 
sity, or  pressure,  frequency,  and  duration. 
All  of  these  are  important  factors  in  evalu- 
ating the  effects  of  noise  on  man's  hearing. 
Sound  pressure  or  intensity  follows  the  in- 
verse square  law;  i.e.,  as  the  distance  from 
the  sources  increases  the  sound  level  de- 
creases as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

The  decibel 

The  ear  Is  a  remarkable  organ,  respond- 
ing to  sound  pressures  from  0,0002  to  2,000 
dynes  per  square  centimeter.  To  avoid  work- 
ing with  unwieldy  large  numbers  in  evaluat- 
ing intensity,  however,  a  logarithmic  scale 
is  used  with  the  decibel  as  the  unit  of  meas- 
ure. Because  decibels  are  logarithmic  units, 
they  cannot  be  added  or  subtracted  arith- 
metically. In  fact,  if  the  Intensity  of  a  sound 
is  doubled,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  three  decibels,  not  double  the  num- 
ber. On  the  decibel  scale,  zero  i  decibels)  is 
the  threshold  of  hearing,  and  120  (decibels) 
is  the  threshold  of  pain. 

Frequency 

Frequency  is  the  number  of  variations  in 
sound  pressure  per  unit  lime,  usually  ex- 
pressed in  cycles  per  second  (cps).  The 
sounds  usually  encountered  in  indtistry  con- 
sist of  many  frequencies  depending  on  the 
size,  shape,  and  actions  of  the  noise  source. 
Each  frequency  of  a  given  sound  contributes 
to  the  total  sound  pressure  level  or  inten- 
sity. The  normal  young  adult  can  hear 
sounds  over  a  wide  range  of  frequencies,  from 
about  20  cps  to  15.(X)0  cps. 

The  hum:in  ear  responds  differently  to  dif- 
ferent frequencies.  Because  different  sound 
frequencies  may  have  differing  psychological 
and  physiological  effects,  it  is  important  that 
knowledge  of  the  frequency  components  of  a 
noise  be  obtained.  The  amount  of  information 
required  varies  with  the  problem  and  deter- 
mines the  technique  to  be  used  in  the  fre- 
quency analysis.  For  general  industrial 
hygiene  work,  it  Is  usually  sufficient  to  sep- 
arate the  total  noise  into  frequency  ranges 
of  eight  parts  called  octave  bands.  The  octave 
bands  most  commonly  used  in  noise  measure- 
ment start  with  the  37.5  to  75  cycle  band 
through  the  4.800  to  9.600  cycle  band.  In 
each  octave  the  highest  freqviency  is  twice 
that  of  the  lowest. 

noise  effects  on  man 
The  effects  of  noise  on  man   include  the 
following; 

(1)  Psvchological  effects,  for  example; 
noise  can  startle,  annoy,  and  disrtipt  concen- 
tration, sleep  or  relaxation. 

(2)  Interference  ivith  communication  by 
speech,  and  as  a  consequence,  interference 
with  job  performance  and  safety. 

( 3 )  Physiological  effects,  for  example,  noise 
induced  loss  of  hearing,  or  aural  pain,  nausea. 
and  reduced  muscular  control  ( when  the 
exposure  is  severe ) . 

mechanic  of  hearing 

The  human  ear  is  composed  of  three  major 
sections;  the  external,  middle,  and  inner  ears. 
Each  of  these  has  a  distinct  function  in  the 
hearing  process. 

The  external  ear  captures  and  funnels  the 
sound  waves  to  the  middle  ear  where  thev 


strike  the  ear  drum,  which  sets  in  motion 
the  process  of  hearing. 

The  middle  ear  consists  of  the  ear  drum 
and  the  space  and  structures  Just  inside.  The 
space  of  the  middle  ear  is  filled  with  air. 
There  Is  a  chain  of  small  bones  in  the  middle 
ear  with  one  end  of  the  chain  resting  against 
the  ear  drum  and  the  other  end  connected 
to  the  inner  ear. 

The  inner  ear  consists  of  a  spiral  tube  filled 
with  fluid.  The  spiral  tube  contains  the  organ 
of  Cortl.  which  consists  of  many  sen.sory  cells 
with  delicate  hairs  or  hair  cells  projecting 
into  the  fluid. 

As  the  ear  drum  vibrates,  the  chain  of 
bones  comprising  the  middle  ear  are  set  In 
motion.  These  motions,  in  turn,  vibrate  the 
fluid  of  the  inner  ear.  When  the  fluid  vibrates, 
the  hair  cells  are  stimulated,  sending  nerve 
currents  or  Impulses  to  the  brain.  Exposure  to 
excessive  noise  for  extended  periods  over- 
activates  the  hair  und  nerve  cells,  causing 
Injury  or  destruction,  resulting  in  a  perma- 
nent loss  of  hearing 

Hair  cell  deterioration  also  Increases  with 
advancing  age.  thus  decreasing  the  hearing 
acuity  of  older  age  grotips. 

Hearing   loss 
Loss  of  hearing  may  be  defined  as  any  re- 
duction in  the  ability  to  hear  from  that  of  a 
"normal"  person.  Such  loss  may  be  classified 
into  two  general  categories: 

1 1 )  Temporary  hearing  loss  from  exposure 
to  loud  noises  for  a  few  hours,  with  normal 
hearing  usually  returning  after  a  rest  period. 
The  recovery  period  may  be  minutes,  hours, 
days,  or  even  longer,  depending  upon  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  severity  and  length  of  ex- 
posure. 

(  2 )  Permanent  loss  of  hearing  may  occur  as 
a  result  of  the  aging  process,  disease,  Injury, 
or  exposure  to  loud  noises  for  extended  pe- 
riods of  lime.  The  hearing  loss  associated 
with  exposure  to  industrial  noise  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  "acoustic  trauma." 

The  most  common  levels  of  industrial 
noise  exposures  are  well  below  the  pain 
threshold.  There  i.s  a  wide  range  of  noise 
levels  and  frequencies  to  which  long-time 
exposure  may  cause  a  slowly  developing  im- 
pairment of  hearing  The  part  of  the  inner  ear 
that  may  be  damaged  depends  on  the  fre- 
quency components  of  the  noise  field  that 
are  j^resent  at  the  levels  of  exposure.  Indi- 
vidual susceptibility  of  the  exposed  worker 
may  also  be  a  factor.  Noise-induced  perma- 
nent hearing  loss  is  first  evident  in  u  re- 
duction In  the  ability  to  hear  high  fre- 
quency sounds.  As  the  exposure  continues, 
the  reduction  progresses  to  the  lower  fre- 
quency sounds  in  the  speech  range.  Ex- 
posure to  noise  that  will  produce  this  slow 
damage  may  sometimes  be  accompanied  by 
other  signs,  such  as  a  sensation  of  tingling 
or  ringing  in  the  ear  when  one  moves  out 
of  the  noise  field. 

Present  day  evidence  indicates  that  any 
permanent  effect  on  the  hearing  organ  is 
unlikely  unless  it  is  preceded  by  a  temporary 
threshold  shift  of  the  hearing  level.  This 
shift  can  be  detected  by  an  appropriate  pro- 
gram of  monitoring  au(iiometry.  and  this  in- 
formation can  serve  to  warn  management 
personnel  that  there  is  risk  of  permanent 
damage  to  the  hearing  organ. 

Effects  are  similar  to,  or  perhaps  identical 
with,  those  produced  by  industrial  noise  are 
also  produced  by  other  agents,  or  result  from 
other  causes.  Certain  drugs  used  for  the 
treatment  of  disease  may  reduce  the  .^^ensltlv- 
ity  of  the  ear.  These  effects  are  frequently 
indistinguishable  from  those  resulting  from 
long-time  exposure  to  industrial  noise. 

Another  complicating  factor  in  the  indus- 
trial noise  picture  is  the  loss  in  hearing  sen- 
sitivity that  takes  place  as  people  grow  older. 
Technically,  the  decrease  in  hearing  sensitiv- 
ity accompanying  the  agent  process  is  known 
as  presbycusis. 

There  are  numerous  infectious  diseases  (for 


example,  frequently  recurring  or  persistent 
colds)  that  may  produce  loss  of  hearing, 
which  may  be  confused  with  those  resulting 
from  expoaure  to  Industrial  noise 

It  is  important  that  otologists  and  indus- 
trial physicians  give  these  other  factors  ap- 
propriate consideration  when  evaluating  the 
effects  of  industrial  noise  on  man  Manage- 
ment personnel  can  make  themselves  more 
aware  of  the  significance  of  these  non -noise- 
induced  hearing  losses  by  establishing  a  reg- 
ular program  of  preplacement  audiometry. 
This  program  will  Inform  them  of  the  hear- 
ing status  of  the  individual  at  the  lime  he 
is  .isslgned  to  a  job  in  which  he  may  be  ex- 
posed to  industrial  noise  under  conditions 
that  could  induce  hearing  impairment. 
industrial  noise  exposure 

As  man  moves  through  his  Industrial, 
home,  and  lecreational  environments,  he  is 
exposed  to  many  noise  sources.  He  may  be 
exposed  to  car  or  other  transportation  noise 
during  the  day.  He  may  be  exposed  to  differ- 
ent noises  where  he  works  He  may  be  exposed 
at  home  to  noises  from  radios,  or  a  home 
work  shop.  Jet  planes  or  construction  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  home  may  be  considered,  in 
some  cases,  a  noise  exposure.  Thus  it  c.in  be 
seen  that  man  in  his  many  environments  is 
exposed  to  different  noises  having  varied  fre- 
quencies and  intensities. 

Noise  is  considered  synonymous  with  in- 
dustry in  general  and  with  certain  specific 
industries  in  particular.  A  noise  survey  in 
1953  of  600  typical  industrial  operations  '  In- 
dicated that  75  per  cent  of  the  measurements 
exceeded  90  decibels  overall — the  noise  level 
roughly  adopted  by  some  organizations  as 
the  level  that  should  not  be  exceeded  for 
hearing  conservation. 

Noise  measurement 

The  purpose  of  making  noi.se  measure- 
ments IS  to  evaluate  cxp^ieures  in  relation  to 
speech  interference,  comfort  or  hearing  loss, 
and  to  collect  information  for  use  in  control 

The  measurement  of  noise  may  be  accom- 
plished with  a  sound  level  meter,  or  a  sound 
level  meter  in  combination  with  an  octave 
band  analyzer.  The  sound  level  meter  re- 
cords the  overall  level  of  the  noise  produced 
without  regard  to  the  frequencies  incorpo- 
rated in  the  total  makeup  of  that  noise.  The 
octave  band  analyzer,  when  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  sound  level  meter,  meas- 
ures noise  levels  In  various  octave  bands 
(frequency  bands)  over  the  audible  range  to 
the  human  ear. 

More  sophisticated  equipment  is  available 
for  noise  measurement,  but  these  two  in- 
struments can  serve  most  of  industry's  needs 
for  noise  hazard  evaluation  and  for  the  ac- 
ctunulatlon  of  Information  on  which  to  es- 
tablish   hearing    conservation    programs. 

The  evaluation  of  industrial  noise  involves 
more  than  the  simple  reading  of  an  instru- 
ment taken  in  the  area  of  a  suspected  noisy 
machine  Many  factors  enter  into  the  making 
of  a  noise  study.  Some  of  the  factors  to  be 
considered  are:  type  of  noise  produced 
(Steady  or  intermittent),  background  noise; 
location  of  the  exposed  workers:  and  time 
workers  spend  in  the  noise  exposure. 
Damage  risk  criteria 
If  the  ear  is  subjected  to  high  levels  of 
noise  for  a  sufficient  period  of  time,  some 
loss  of  hearing  may  occur.  A  number  of  fac- 
tors can  Infiuence  the  effect  of  the  noise 
exposure.  Among  these  are;  11  variation  In 
individual  susceptibility;  2)  the  total  energy 
of  the  sound;  3)  the  frequency  distribution 
of  the  sound:  4)  other  characteristics  of  the 
noise  exposure,  such  as  whether  it  Is  con- 
tinuous, intermittent,  or  made  up  of  series 


1  ".A  Noise  Survey  of  Manufacuring,"  Kar- 
plus.  H,  B.  and  G.  L.  Bonvallet.  American 
Industrial  Hygiene  Quarterly,  Vol.  14,  De- 
cember 1963,  p.  262. 
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of  impacts;  5)  the  total  dally  time  of  expo- 
sure: 6 1  the  length  of  employment  In  the 
no:se  environment. 

Because  of  the  complex  relationships  of 
noise  and  exposure  time  to  threshold  shift 
(reduction  in  hearing  level  and  the  many 
possible  contributory  causes,  establish- 
ment of  criteria  for  protecting  work- 
ers against  hearing  loss  presents  many 
difRculties.  An  added  complication  Is  wheth- 
er such  criteria  should  be  designed  to  pro- 
tect against  any  hearing  loss  or  Jvist  loss  in 
the  speech  frequency  range,  which  Is  the 
only  portion  ordinarily  considered  for  com- 
pensation purposes. 

A  number  of  tentative  noise  exposure 
standards » ' ' '  have  been  proposed  as  In- 
terim guides,  pending  the  development  of 
reii.ible  scientific  data.  These  standards  re- 
late expKJSiu-es  to  ste.idy-state,  wide-band 
types  of  noise,  because  the  relationship  be- 
tween intermittent  and  pure-tone  types  of 
noise  exposures  are  more  difficult  to  evaluate 
mulated.  Impact  or  impulse  noises  are  dlffl- 
cult  to  meastire.  At  present  so  little  is  known 
about  their  effects  on  hearing  that  not  even 
tentati-e  standards  have  been  suggested. 

The  -most  recent  effort  to  establish  the 
busis  KfT  reliable  noise  criteria  is  the  work 
of  the  Iiitersociety  Committee  on  Guide- 
lines tor  Noise  Exposure  Control.  The  report 
of  this  committee  was  published  in  the 
October  1967  issue  of  the  American  Indus- 
trial Hygiene  Journal  (page  420K'  A  signif- 
icant part  of  this  report  is  the  graph,  which 
is  reproduced  on  page  56.  This  chart  relates 
tile  incidence  of  significant  hearing  loss  to 
age  .md  the  magnitude  of  noise  exposiire 
over  a  '.vorklng  lifetime. 

Without  attempting  to  explain  the  full 
significance  of  the  chart,  it  can  be  stated 
that  20  per  cent  of  the  general  population 
at  age  50  to  59  will  have  hearing  losses  of 
15  decibels  or  more,  without  any  Industrial 
noise  exposure.  Groups  of  workers  exposed 
to  steady-state  industrial  noises  over  a  work- 
ing life- time  will  show  an  increased  inci- 
dence of  hearing  loss.  For  example,  exposure 
to  90  db  on  the  "A"  scale  of  the  sound  level 
meter  will  result  in  significant  hearing  losses 
to  27  per  cent  of  the  -iroup.  If  the  working 
life-time  exposure  is  to  95  db  on  the  "A" 
scale,  36  per  cent  of  the  group  will  show 
significant  loss. 

Essentially,  this  chart  supplies  industry 
and  otliers  with  information  on  which  to 
evaluate  the  risk  of  developing  compensable 
hearing  loss  among  groups  of  workers  ex- 
posed to  noises  of  different  magnitudes. 

NOISE     CONrSOL 

Every  noise  problem  breaks  down  into 
three  component  parts:  1 )  a  source  radiating 
sound  energy:  2)  a  path  along  which  the 
sound  energy  travels;  3)  a  receiver  such  as 
the  human  ear. 

The  control  of  noise  at  the  source  is  an 
engineering  problem  which  requires  modi- 
fication cr  redesigning  of  the  source.  The 
modification  of  compressed  air  Jets  for  parts 
ejection,  to  reduce  noise  by  altering  the  Jet 
flow,  is  an  example  of  this  type  of  control. 


-  "Tentative  Estimate  of  a  Hearing  Damage 
Risk  Criterion  for  Steady  Suite  Noise."  Jour- 
nal of  Acoustical  Society  of  American,  Vol. 
24.  1952.  p.  756-761. 

'  "Guide  for  Conservation  of  Hearing  in 
Noise,"  Subcommittee  on  Noise.  Committee 
on  Conservation  of  Hearing.  Research  Center. 
Los  Angeles.  Revised  1964. 

'  "Damage  Risk  Criteria  and  Noise  In- 
duced Hearing  Loss."  Glortg  A..  D.  Ward,  and 
J.  Nixon.  Archives  of  Otolaryngology.  Octo- 
ber 1961. 

''Industrial  Noise  Manual,  Chapter  7  (Sec- 
ond Edition).  1966,  American  Industrial 
Hygiene  Association,  Detroit. 
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Noise  reduction  along  the  path  can  be  ac- 
complished in  many  ways — by  shielding  or 
enclosing  the  source,  by  increasing  the  dis- 
tance between  source  and  receiver,  or  by 
placing  a  shield  between  the  source  and  the 
receiver. 

Noise  control  at  the  receiver,  when  the 
receiver  Is  a  person,  can  be  accomplished 
efl^ectlvely  In  a  number  of  ways.  Some  com- 
mon approaches  include  placing  the  worker 
in  a  booth  or  enclosure,  the  use  of  ear  pro- 
tectors and  regulation  of  exjxisure  time. 

The  "system"  approach  to  noise  problem 
analysis  and  control  will  assist  both  in  un- 
derstanding the  problem  and  the  changes 
that  will  be  necessary  for  noise  reduction.  If 
each  part  of  the  .system — source,  path  and  re- 
ceiver— Is  put  in  its  proper  per.spectlve,  the 
overall  problem  will  be  greatly  simpUfled. 

Translating  these  principles  into  practical 
terms,  the  following  are  specific  examples  of 
controlling  Industrial   noise  exposures: 

(1)  Isolation  of  the  Worker — In  situations 
where  the  number  of  operators  is  small  and 
the  process  Is  such  that  the  work  task  can  be 
confined  to  a  limited  area.  Isolation  of  work- 
ers in  a  separate  noise  insulated  room  pro- 
vides effective  control.  This  control  method 
has  been  observed  in  chemical  proce.ssing. 
power,  and  metal  products  plants  with  noise 
reduction  inside  the  rooms  of  as  much  as 
30  decibels. 

(2)  Machine  Insulation^Machines  mount- 
ed directly  on  floors  and  walls  vibrate  them, 
resulting  In  sound  radiation.  The  proper 
use  of  machine  mountings  insulates  the  ma- 
chines and  reduces  the  transmission  of  sound 
vibrations  to  the  floors  and  walls. 

(3)  Control  of  Noise  by  AbsorptionSoise 
produced  at  a  sound  source  travel.^  out  in  all 
directions.  When  the  sound  waves  encounter 
other  machlnerv  or  walls,  they  are  reflected. 
Thus,  the  total  noise  exp)osure  within  the 
room  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  direct  and 
reflected  noise.  The  application  of  sound  ab- 
sorption material  to  walls  can  reduce  the 
noise  exposure  In  the  room.  However,  this 
method  has  limited  industrial  application  as 
the  absorption  material  has  no  effect  upon 
the  direct  noise  from  the  source. 

(4)  Substitution  of  Less  Notsy  Machnies — 
This  approach  to  noise  control  may  have 
limited  application.  However,  there  are  cer- 
tain areas  in  which  substitution  has  poten- 
tial application.  These  Include  ".squeeze"  type 
equipment  in  the  place  of  drop  hammers, 
welding  in  place  of  riveting,  and  chemical 
cleaning  of  metal  instead  of  high  speed  pol- 
ishing and  grinding. 

(5)  RedJiction  of  Exposure  Time — Exper- 
ience has  shown  that  limiting  the  total  dally 
exposure  reduces  the  noise  hazard.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  for  each  halving  of  the  daily  ex- 
posure time  below  five  hours,  an  increase 
of  three  decibels  can  be  made  in  the  noise 
criteria  selected  for  safety  in  continuous  ex- 
posure. 

(6)  Personnel  Protection  Against  Noise — 
There  are  many  operators  in  industry  that 
cannot  be  quieted  by  engineering  methods. 
Ear  plugs  and  muffs  worn  by  the  worker  can 
provide  effective  protection  in  such  cases. 
Numerous  scientific  reports  have  shown  that 
such  devices  can  provide  25  to  40  decibels  of 
protection  if  properly  worn.  As  with  the 
usual  safety  protective  device,  ear  protectors 
may  cause  a  degree  of  discomfort  to  the 
wearer.  These  devices  are.  however,  used  suc- 
cessfully in  many  Industries  where  adequate 
attention  is  given  to  program  development 
and  employee  education. 

HEARING  EVALUATION 

Hearing  evaluation  is  an  Important  part  of 
a  liearing  conservation  program  and  will 
involve  audiometric  testing.  Such  testing 
should  be  done  at  time  of  hiring  and  may  be 
done  at  periodic  intervals,  at  the  time  of  Job 
change,  or  upon  leaving  employment.  While 
there  may  be  need  for  all  of  these  evaluations 
in  an  Industrial  hearing  conservation  pro- 
gram, the  preplacement  test  is  the  most  im- 
portant. An  audiometer  is  required  for  assess- 


ing an  individual's  hearing  ability.  Depending 
on  the  type  of  test  signal  used,  audiometers 
may  be  called  "pure  tone  audiometers"  or 
"speech  audiometers."  Manual  and  automat- 
ic  models   of    both    types    are    available. 

Pure  tone  audiometers  are  standard  instru- 
ments for  industrial  use.  For  hearing  tests 
likely  to  be  required  in  industry,  the  test 
frequencies  of  500,  1,000,  2,000,  3,000.  4.000 
and  6.000  are  needed. 

Audiometric  testing  fiicilities 

In  indu.strlal  situations,  medical  facilities 
may  be  relatively  near  noisy  industrial  areas. 
Background  noise  levels  in  these  facilities 
may  be  relatively  high.  If  these  noise  levels 
interfere  with  the  audiometer  signal,  the  sub- 
ject will  appear  to  be  "partially  deaf."  To  ob- 
tain reliable  audiometric  tests,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  backKroand  noise  level 
in  Che  test  area  below  certain  values.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  t'.etien  and  con- 
struction of  special  rooms,  or  by  the  use  of  a 
prefabricated,  commercially  available  audio- 
metric  test  booth. 

United  States  of  America  Standards  Insti- 
tute Standard  S3. 1-1960  gives  criteria  for 
background  noise  in  audiometer  rooms. 

Audiometers  must  be  calibrated  periodically 
to  insure  accurate  test  results.  The  calibra- 
tion must  Include  both  the  electronic  cir- 
cuits and  the  earphones,  and  calibration 
should  be  repeated  at  intervals  not  longer 
than  one  year  and  more  frequently  when 
erratic  operation  or  erroneous  test  results  are 
suspected.  Rough  daily  calibrations  can  be 
made  by  testing  the  hearing  of  persons  with 
established  audlometeric  patterns. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  a  proposal 
before  the  United  States  of  America  Stand- 
ards Institute  to  change  the  standard  sound 
pressure  levels  for  each  test  frequently  when 
the  test  instrument  is  at  at  the  "O"  or  nor- 
mal threshold  hearing  level.  If  approved,  the 
signal  win  be  about  10  db  weaker  than  the 
currently  used  level  at  audiometric  "0." 
Until  such  time  that  the  change  is  approved 
by  the  United  States  of  .\merican  Standards 
Institute,  continued  use  of  the  present  stand- 
ard  is   recommended 

Industrial  noise  problems  are  extremely 
complex.  Tliere  is  no  "standard"  program  ap- 
plicable to  all  situations.  In  view-  of  develop- 
ments in  the  workmen's  compensation  field 
however,  it  behooves  industry  to  consider  and 
evaluate  its  noise  problems  and  to  take  steps 
toward  the  establishment  of  effective  hearing 
conservation  procedures. 

Detailed  references  to  noise,  its  manage- 
ment, effects,  and  control  v.-ill  be  found  in  a 
great  variety  of  books  and  [jeriodicals.''  For 
those  companies  needing  assistance  in  estab- 
lishing hearing  conservation  programs,  con- 
sultation services  are  available  in  a  number 
of  professional  areas  through  private  con- 
sultation, insurance,  and  governmental 
groups. 

NSC  Safety  Training  Institute  Announces 
Advanced  Course   "Industrial   Noise" 

An  advanced  Industrial  Hygiene  Course 
will  be  offered  m  the  Spring  of  1968  by  the 
NSC  Safety  Training  Institute.  The  topic  is 
Industrial  Noise  and  the  objectives  are  to 
train  engineers,  medical,  and  safety  person- 
nel in  its  measurement,  evaluation,  and 
control. 

This  will  be  a  one-week  course,  and  the 
following  subjects  will  be  covered: 

Physics  of  Sound  will  include  discussions 
on  sound  generation  and  transmission,  sound 
pressure  level,  sound  intensity,  and  sound 
power. 

Instruments  and  Techniques  of  Sound 
Measurement  will  include  discussion  of  sound 
level  meters,  octave  band  analyzers,  instru- 
ment specifications,  auxiliary  equipment,  and 
calibration. 

Procedure  of  a  Sound  Survey  will  Include 
an  outline  of  the  types  of  surveys,  instru- 
mentation, survey  procedures,  and  a  discus- 
sion of  engineering  surveys. 
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Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Ear  and 
Effects  of  Noise  on  Man  will  discuss  the  ef- 
fects of  continuous  noise  upon  auditory 
mechanisms,  damage  risk  criteria,  suscepti- 
bility, effects  of  noise  upon  behavior,  an- 
noyance, and  communication. 

Hearing  Measurement  and  Audiometry  will 
discuss  pure  lone  audiometry  testing  rooms, 
technician,  records,  test  procedures,  and  con- 
servation practice 

Personal  Protection  will  take  into  consid- 
eration the  acoustic  problem,  ear  protector 
requirements,  characteristics  of  ear  protec- 
tors, and  discuss  ear  protection  ])rograms. 

Administrative  and  Human  Relation  As- 
pects of  Industrial  Hearing  Conservation  will 
be  offered  to  show  that  adequate  education 
is  needed  to  overcome  resistance  to  protec- 
tion programs. 

Engineering  Control  v^-ill  Include  an  out- 
line of  control  methods,  plant  planning,  sub- 
stitution, reduction  at  the  source,  reduction 
during  transmission,  and  miscellaneous 
methods. 

Legal  Aspects  of  the  Industrial  Noise  Prob- 
lem and  Background  for  Loss  of  Hearing 
Claims  will  summarize  the  legal,  medical,  and 
scientific  and  technical  factors  Involved  in 
workmen's  compen.sation  claims  for  noise  in- 
duced hearing  loss. 

The  advanced  course  will  be  open  to  grad- 
uates of  the  "Fundamentals  of  Industrial 
Hygiene"  and  "Training  Methods"  courses,  or 
at  the  discretion  of  the  director  of  the  Safety 
Training  Institute.  The  tuition  will  include 
text  and  other  course  materials  but  does  not 
Include  housing  and  meals. 

Enrollment  will  be  limited  to  24  students. 
For  additional  information  contact:  Director. 
Safety  Training  Institute.  National  Safety 
Council,  425  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  60611. 

Elwood     T,     Driver,     Chief,     Control 
Branch,  National  Hi°h-A'ay  Safety  Bu- 
reau, Federal  Highway  Administration, 
was  good  enough  to  bring  to  my  attention 
from   the   Stanford   Re.search   In.stitute 
Journal.  No.   16.  of  September  1967.  an 
article  on  noise  in  mass  transit  systems. 
His  letter  and  tlie  article  follow: 
U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration,    National     Highway 
Safety  Bureau. 

Washington.  D.C..  October  26, 1967. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  KtrPFERMAN  I  sincerely 
appreciate  your  placing  :ny  speech  on  noise 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  and  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  contribute  to  your  noise  abate- 
ment campaign. 

I  have  Just  come  across  an  article  pertain- 
ing to  noise  which  may  be  of  special  Interest 
to  yovi.  It  concerns  noise  in  ma^s  tranf.it  sys- 
tems and  appears  to  be  a  very  well  written 
and  documented  article.  Although  techni- 
cally written  it  does  point  out  that  antt-noise 
measures  are  feasible  and  practicable. 

Thank  you  again   for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Elwood  T,  Driver. 
Chief,  Controls  Branch. 

[Prom  the  Stanford  Research   Institute 

Journal,  September  1967] 

Noise  in  Mass-Transit  Systems 

(Note. — This  article  was  prepared  by  Vin- 
cent Salmon,  senior  research  scientist,  who 
has  been  engaged  in,  or  administered,  re- 
search in  sonics  at  SRI  since  1949.  He  ob- 
tained his  degree  in  Physics  from  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  in  1938.  He  has 
engaged  extensively  in  research  on  electro- 
acoustics,  noise  theory,  noise  and  vibration 
control,  and  underground  explosion  phe- 
nomena.) 

Noise,  a  particularly  obnoxious  form  of  air 
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pollution,  has  long  been  regarded  as  the 
tribute  we  pay  for  progress.  For  the  con- 
venience of  miniature  radios  we  are  privileged 
to  have  our  ears  assaulted  by  those  who  are 
afraid  of  quiet.  Tlie  power  escalation  race  in 
home  vacuum  cleaners  is  well  evidenced  by 
their  cheery  scream  of  Joy  while  gobbling  up 
dirt.  Along"  with  the  rapid  and  stimulating 
transportation  afforded  by  motorbikes,  we  are 
treated  to  a  distinctive  exhaust  note  whose 
crack,  blat,  and  snarl  are  calculated  to  keep 
our  adrenals  stimulated.  Yes,  it's  a  noisy 
world! 

But  it  need  not  continue  to  be  so.  As  with 
population  control,  we  have  learned  that  the 
best  time  for  noise  control  Is  while  the  idea 
(for  a  new  device  or  system)  is  still  a  gleam 
In  the  eye.  This  is  particularly  true  for  so 
complicated  an  assemblage  of  facilities  and 
equipment  as  a  mass-transit  system.  This 
system  ordinarily  comprises  multi-passenger 
vehicles  using  aii  exclusive  right  of  way. 

Both  customers  and  community  are  af- 
fected by  the  noise  Customers  react  against 
excessive  noise  by  using  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation. In  a  less  quiet  fashion,  an  offended 
member  of  ihe  community  can  take  his  case 
to  court.  For  both  situations  the  result  is 
the  same:  reduction  of  net  income  for  the 
transportation  organization.  But  controlling 
the  noise  also  costs  money,  mostly  with  capi- 
tal investment  plu.-.  maintenance.  What, 
then,  should  be  the  criteria  for  balancing 
these  opposing  losses? 

In  the  purely  economic  sense,  the  balance 
is  reached  when  the  equivalent  yearly  cost 
of  an  increase  in  noise  control  devices  and 
procedures  becomes  greater  than  the  in- 
creased net  annual  income  that  would  result 
from  increased  patronage  and  reduced  com- 
munity complaints.  If  we  could  quantify 
the  social  value  of  decreased  noise,  this 
would  also  be  a  factor  in  the  cost-effective- 
ness evaluation  procedure.  However.  It  is  al- 
ready difficult  to  estimate  the  reactions  of 
people  to  noise,  and  we  can  only  guess  at  the 
weighting  of  such  a  factor. 

cRrrERiA  FOR  acceptability 
As  used  here,  noise  Is  a  two-faced  word.  It 
refers  to  both  the  sensation  and  the  physical 
stimulus  associated  with  it.  A  procedure  is 
needed  by  which  objectively  measured  attri- 
butes of  noise  can  be  transformed  into  a 
measure  of  the  sensation  produced,  and 
thence  to  a  prediction  of  reaction  expected. 
Several  schemes  have  been  proposed  The  one 
most  widely  used  is  based  on  calculation  of 
perceived  noise  decibels.  The  decibel  (dB)  is 
a  physical  measure  of  the  intensity  of  a 
noise:  perceived  noise  decibels  (PNdB)  de- 
scribe the  unacccptability  or  annoyance  of 
the  noise  The  concept  and  procedure  were 
developed  by  Kryter  for  evaluating  annoy- 
ance from  aircraft  noise,  but  it  has  also 
proved  useful  in  studying  motor-vehicle  and 
ma.ss-transit  noise.  For  most  people,  a  change 
of  2  or  3  PNdb  is  a  Just  noticeable  change  In 
annoyance. 

In  evaluating  annoyance  from  noise,  we 
start  with  the  fact  that  usually  annoyance 
increases  with  loudness  and  the  amount  of 
high-pitched  sound  in  the  noise.  A  squeal  Is 
more  annoying  than  a  roar.  Thus,  we  first 
analyze  the  noise  to  determine  the  intensity 
(In  dB)  for  each  pitch  range.  In  the  calcula- 
tion procedure  the  higher  pitched  (high- 
frequency)  components  are  weighted  more 
heavily  "than  the  lower  pitched  ones.  At 
present,  the  perceived  noise  decibels  obtained 
are  useful  for  comparing  sounds  of  the  same 
character.  Difficulties  arise  when  comparing 
noise  sources  as  different  as  typewriters  and 
Jet  aircraft. 

Annoyance  in  PNdB  is  especially  tiseful  In 
evaluating  community  reaction.  For  those 
living  next  to  the  right-of-way,  a  mass- 
transit  sy.stem  often  represents  an  intru- 
sion into  the  community  If  they  prefer  com- 
muting by  auto,  then  this  Intrusion  has  no 
compensating  return,  as  It  does  for  passen- 


gers. Thus  it  is  often  found  that  community 
reaction  must  be  Judged  from  the  intrusion 
of  privacy  point  of  view.  This  Is  especially 
true  if  minimal  community  participation 
has  been  sought  In  decisions  affecting  Uwes. 
routes,  station  sites,  service,  and  right-of- 
way  beautiflcatiou. 

Despite  these  difHculties.  It  is  possible  to 
obtain  an  estimate  of  community  reaction 
to   mass-transit   noise.   The   procedure   Is   to 
weight  the  PNdB  by  amounts  corresponding 
to  various  psychological  factors.  Because  pure 
tones  (as  wheel  squeal  on  curves)   are  more 
annoying  than   smooth   noise,   add   5   PNdB 
when  such  components  are  prominent.  Any 
sound  that  Is  sudden  In  onset  will  be  more 
objectionable    than    a    slowly    starting    one. 
Hence,  add  5  PNdB  if  such  impulsive  sounds 
predominate.  A  well-known  example  Is  the 
sonic  boom.  When  a  noise  event  is  repeated. 
Its  annoyance   Increases.   Weighting   factors 
employed   vary  from  0  PNdB   lor  one   event 
pet  minute  or  oftener,  dow^n  to  subtracting 
25  PNdB  for  the  single-event  annoyance  per 
day.  Of  course,  night-time  noise  is  more  an- 
noying, when  members  of  the  household  are 
trying  to  relax.  For  noise  at  night,  therefore, 
add  5  PNdB.  If  the  noise  occurs  only  during 
the  day.  or  in  winter  (  windows  closed ) ,  sub- 
tract 5   PNdB.  The  amount   of   background 
noise  has  a  strong  effect:   add  5  PNdB  for 
rural  conditions,  but  subtract  15  PNdB  tor  an 
area  with  heavy  industry.  More  difficult  to 
quantify  is  the  effect  of  habituation,  rang- 
ing from  no  weighting  for  a  new  noise  to 
.subtracting     15     PNdB     lor     extreme     con- 
ditioning. 

Several  Intangible  factors  require  consid- 
eration for  which  no  weighting  is  yet  sails- 
factory.  If  the  noise  is  associated  with  one's 
livelihood  (as  an  airport  worker),  it  Is  more 
tolerable  than  if  not.  In  the  absence  of  other 
data,  the  habituation  weightings  above  may 
lie  used.  When  the  person  annoyed  can  see 
the  noise  source  or  feel  its  vibrations,  the 
sen.se  of  intrusion  Is  reinforced  and  increased 
annovance  is  reported.  Another  nebulous  but 
real  v.iriable  is  the  I'.iiowledge  of  the  com- 
munity as  to  where  complaint  can  be  lodged. 
A  community  of  business  leaders,  engineers, 
architects,  physicians,  and  attorneys  usually 
has  access  to  the  .sources  of  political  and 
economic  pow-er.  and  hence  shows  more  rapid 
and  massive  reaction  to  noise  than  more 
ordinary  communltie.s  Finally,  if  community 
organizations  (or  individuals)  contain  strong 
leaders,  a  moderate  annoyance  situation  can 
re?.dlly  be  internally  escalated  to  one  leading 
to  severe  political  and  economic  threats  Bal- 
lots and  bucks  are  devastating  weapons.  For 
all  of  these  factors,  no  .simple  weighting 
schemes  are  avail;'ble.  Nevertheless,  they 
must  be  considered  in  evaluating  any  exist- 
ing cr  potential  complaint  situation. 

Once  the  weighted  PNdB  values  (WPNdB) 
are  available,  community  reaction  can  be 
forecast  and  criteria  set.  If  sporadic  com- 
plaints can  be  tolerated,  then  about  90 
WPNdB  would  be  the  maximum  at  the  lo- 
cation of  the  nearest  complainant  for  Call- 
fornla-stvle  housing.  At  100  WPNdB.  threats 
of  community  action  should  he  expected: 
these  may  eisily  escalate  into  direct  action 
if  the  community  has  aggressive  leaders  and 
knows  to  whom  to  complain  Such  a  noise 
limit  criterion  as  suggested  is  but  %  begin- 
nine.  for  experience  is  simply  insufficient  for 
a  prediction  of  the  conditions  under  which 
complaints  will  begin  for  mass-transit  noise. 
Turning  now  to  the  other  audience-  the 
passengers— we  find  a  completely  different 
situation.  Rather  than  intrusion,  the  com- 
plaint of  excessive  noise  will  ordinarily  be 
based  on  interference  with  conversation, 
termed  speed  interference  Here  the  situa- 
tion is  tinder  better  control  in  that  a  con- 
siderable body  of  experience  derived  from  of- 
fice noise  is  available  The  results  are  ex- 
pres.s€d  in  terms  of  a  series  of  curves  in  which 
the  intensity  of  the  noise  at  low,  Intermedl- 
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ate  and  high  pitch  (frequency)  Is  specified 
such  that  In  each  frequency  region  about 
equal  Interference  with  speech  Is  obtained. 
When  the  actual  spectrum  Is  compared  with 
these  standard  noise  rating  (NR)  curves,  a 
number  Is  obtained  that  characterizes  the 
speech-Interference  expected.  At  NR  60. 
speech  In  an  ordinary  conversational  tone  of 
voice  should  be  intelligible  at  2  feet.  Hence 
this  Is  a  rational  criterion  for  In-vehlcle 
noise.  For  underground  station-platform 
noise,  a  similar  limit  should  apply,  especially 
If  express  vehicles  are  rushing  by.  Because 
the  duration  of  the  expweure  Is  short,  it 
should  be  possible  to  relax  this  limit  some- 
what for  station-platform  noise.  f>erhaps  to 
NR  70. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  only  air- 
borne noise.  However.  soUd-borne  vibration 
can  have  strong  effects  on  those  living  near 
underground  rights  of  way.  The  perception  of 
vibration  Is  two-fold;  the  motion  can  be  di- 
rectly felt  In  the  body,  or  noise  can  be  radi- 
ated from  vibrating  walls  or  rattling  objects. 
Separating  the  effects  is  difficult,  but  usually 
the  air-borne  sound  is  responsible  for  most 
of  the  complaints.  Thus,  annoyance  Is  the 
chief  factbr'  to  be  considered.  Because  most 
dwellings  provide  10  to  20  dB  Isolation,  the 
criterion  inside  will  be  about  75  PNdB, 
weighted  for  the  appropriate  factors. 

If  low-frequency  vibration  perceived  di- 
rectly by  the  body  Is  considered,  the  limit  for 
easy  perception  is  near  1  Inch  sec',  or  about 
1  400  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity.  How- 
ever, there  are  no  accepted  limits  in  terms  of 
annoyance,  so  the  above  value  is  merely  a 
reference,  not  a  definite  annoyance  limit. 

TRANSrr    SYSTEMS 

Consider  now  the  general  types  of  mass- 
transit  systems,  the  subsystems  in  them,  and 
noise  problems  with  each.  These  may  be 
classified  as  to  right  of  way — surface,  tunnel. 
or  aerial;  vehicle  support — as  the  roadway. 
rails,  water,  or  air;  and  propulsion,  as  solid, 
liquid,  or  water  reaction.  In  any  noise-control 
study,  a  first  taslc  Is  to  identify  the  individual 
noise  sources,  and  If  possible  to  determine 
the  noise  output  of  each.  Comparison  with 
the  criteria  tnen  indicates  which  sources 
need  attention  first. 

Community  noise  is  very  considerably  re- 
duced when  a  subway  right-of-way  is  used. 
However,  because  the  benefit  Is  ordinarily  lo- 
cal. It  is  usually  necessary  for  those  bene- 
fited to  bear  the  additional  cost.  In  most  in- 
stances this  cost  is  so  large  ($10  million  or 
more  per  mile  for  urban  locations!  that  most 
taxpayers  will  not  assume  this  added  burden. 
When  the  right  of  way  traverses  a  munici- 
pally attractive  area,  as  a  park,  it  has  been 
seriously  proposed  to  enclose  the  right  of  way 
completely.  This  leads  to  the  anomaly  of  an 
elevated  tunnel,  but  the  end  result  can  be 
considerable  reduction  in  noise. 

SUPPORT    SYSTEM    NOISE 

If  wheels  and  rails  are  of  steel,  and  rolling 
stoclE  IS  poorly  m^ntaln?d,  this  support 
combination  may  be  quite  noisy.  By  far  the 
best  control  means  is  to  keep  wheels  round 
awid  balanced,  and  rails  flat.  If  maintenance 
Is  poor,  the  noise  level  can  increase  as  much 
15  PNdB  from  this  cause  alone. 

A  common  support  noise  source  in  railed 
vehicles  is  wheel  squeal  on  curves.  With  solid 
axles  one  wheel  must  slip.  This  usually  oc- 
curs In  a  stick-slip  fashion  at  a  rate  cor- 
responding to  a  wheel  resonance.  Because 
this  is  Inherent  In  a  solld-axlle  system,  the 
suggestion  to  use  a  split  axle  has  been  In- 
vestigated. However,  high-speed  instability 
often  results,  probably  due  to  not  com- 
pletely redesigning  the  truck  to  handle  the 
new  situation.  Several  palliatives  exist  Fine- 
grained roughness  of  wheel  or  rail  cause 
more  continuous  release  of  torque  build-up; 
the  contact  can  be  lubricated  with  water 
(With  trouble  In  freezing  weather!  i;  or 
diimplng  material  can  be  added  to  wheel  and 


rail.  Lubrication  is  the  easy  palliative,  but 
Introduces  many  other  problems.  Wheel 
squefiTremalns  a  largely  unsolved  problem  of 
railed  vehicle  systems. 

If  the  support  mechanism  Is  a  roadway 
with  pneumatic  tires  on  the  vehicles,  support 
noise  is  no  longer  the  chief  source.  Why  then 
Is  not  this  sy,>;tem  used  more.  In  both  surface 
and  monorail  variants?  One  difficulty  is  In 
achieving  safe  and  reliable  high-speed 
switching  from  one  track  to  another  with  the 
guidance  system  usually  used.  Also,  the 
running  gear  cannot  simply  be  a  railroad 
truck  with  rubber  tires.  It  must  be  rede- 
signed to  make  best  use  of  resilience  In  a 
location  (the  tires)  unfamiliar  in  conven- 
tional railroad  vehicle  design.  Finally,  a  dif- 
ferential gear  box  Is  often  needed  and  may 
itself  be  quite  noisy. 

Ordinary  steel  aerial  structures  carrying 
ill-maintained  rolling  stock  can  be  intoler- 
ably noisy  to  the  cominunlty.  Flat  wheels 
shock-excite  the  structures.  If  it  Is  suspected 
that  this  can  occur,  then  resilient  rail  pads 
should  be  Installed  during  construction. 
These  pads  are  placed  between  rail  and  road- 
bed or  tie  In  the  past,  solid  pads  of  elasto- 
mer have  been  used.  However,  they  have  not 
been  completely  successful,  because  elasto- 
mers are  practically  Incompressible.  Thus 
under  load  the  pad  becomes  almost  a  rigid 
connection.  Much  better  results  are  ob- 
tained from  designing  the  pads  to  have  the 
desired  force-displacement  curve,  using  elas- 
tomers in  shear.  Reductions  in  aerial  struc- 
ture vibration  of  up  to  30  dB  are  possible, 
limited  only  by  the  instability  of  extremely 
"soft"  rail  pads.  With  completely  safe  pads 
the  noise  reduction  can  be  expected  to  be 
between  10  and  20  PNdB. 

If  the  support  system  Is  hydrodynamlc  (air 
or  liquid  cushion),  then  the  support  Inter- 
face Is  ordinarily  much  quieter  for  shear  mo- 
tion than  a  solid  contact  type  (wheel  rail). 
However,  the  means  of  producing  the  cush- 
ion may  often  be  intolerably  loud,  as  in 
ground-effect  machines  used  over  water.  En- 
closure In  a  tunnel  and  use  of  semi-closed 
fluid  circulation  will  of  course  shield  the 
noise  from  the  community,  but  a  solid  con- 
tact support  system  can  then  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage. For  extremely  high  speeds  (above 
250  kmhr).  the  common  wheel/rail  system 
can  be  unstable,  and  research  Is  needed  to 
determine  which  support  system  best  mini- 
mizes instability,  cost,   and  noise. 

In  a  railed  vehicle  it  Is  possible  to  reduce 
support  noise  by  special  wheels  that  incor- 
porate both  reslUence  and  damping.  The  old 
PCC  streetcars  (vintage  of  middle  30s)  had 
such  a  wheel,  but  occasionally  reports  on  its 
noise  performance  are  contradictory.  Several 
modern  approaches  show  promise,  but  there 
has  t>een  no  concerted  research  effort  to  de- 
termine the  analytical  details  of  vibration 
excitation  and  noise  radiation  by  the  solid 
axle-wheels-ralls  system.  The  common  ap- 
proach is  pure  empiricism. 

PROPTTLSION     SYSTEM     NOISE 

Propulsion  systems  may  use  positive  solid 
contact  or  reaction  drive.  In  solid-contact 
types,  gear  noise  remains  a  major  component. 
The  experience  of  automobile  manufacturers 
and  the  naval  service  in  quiet  gear  design 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  adequately  trans- 
ferred to  noise  problems  in  the  propulsion 
gears  of  self-propelled  railed  vehicles.  Preci- 
sion of  manufacture  is  necessary,  but  Instal- 
lation and  maintenance  of  alignment  under 
load  are  equally  Important.  Gear-case  design 
for  low  noise  stlU  remains  an  art.  In  a  con- 
ventional mass-transit  system  using  railed 
vehicles,  gear  noise  usually  predominates  at 
higher  speeds  when  the  wheels  and  rails  are 
well  maintained. 

Other  propulsion  schemes  show  promise  of 
reduced  noise,  but  cost  factors  still  make 
their  immediate  utility  doubtful.  Air  or  solid- 
contact  supported  vehicles  in  a  closely  fitting 
tunnel  can  be  driven  by  a  centrally  supplied 


alr-presstire  difference.  Presumably  the  cen- 
tral source  can  be  quieted  to  any  desired  de- 
gree. If  the  drive  is  from  self-contained  air 
screws  or  reaction  motors,  the  noise  advan- 
tage is  lost,  at  least  upon  the  passengers. 

Linear  electric  motors  have  long  been  sug- 
gested for  a  smooth  and  quiet  propulsion  sys- 
tem. In  this,  one  part  of  the  magnetic  field 
structure  (of  an  ordinary  circular  motor)  is 
"unrolled  down  the  middle  of  the  track.  The 
mating  portion  is  on  the  car.  The  cost  of 
Installing,  and  maintaining  close  clearances 
(for  efficiency)  has  been  one  factor  in  pre- 
venting use  of  this  scheme.  Because  of  its 
potential  application  to  relatively  quiet, 
smog-free  and  automated  freeways,  we  may 
see  more  developmental  effort  applied  to  the 
linear  motor. 

BRAKING    SYSTEM    NOISE 

What  Starts  must  stop — on  earth,  any- 
way. A  braking  system  will  be  an  essential 
and  often  noisy  part  of  any  mass-transit 
system.  In  self-propelled  railed  vehicles,  a 
promising  development  Is  in  wider  use  of 
dynamic  braking.  Indeed,  by  thus  using  the 
motor  as  a  generator,  the  kinetic  energy  of 
the  vehicle  can  be  transformed  into  heat 
for  heating  the  car.  stored  In  a  battery,  or 
fed  back  Into  the  supply  line.  Mechanical 
brakes  are  still  needed,  at  the  initial  deceler- 
ation from  high  speed  i  where  forces  on  mo- 
tor windings  and  gears  are  quite  large)  and 
for  stopping  from  low  speed  where  dynamic 
braking  Is  only  asymptotically  effective. 
Nevertheless,  the  net  result  Is  much  quieter 
operation. 

If  all-mechanical  brakes  are  used,  a  quieter 
system  usually  obtains  If  shoes  bearing  di- 
rectly on  wheel  treads  are  replaced  by  disk 
brakes,  one  disk  per  axle.  Heavy  application 
of  tread  brakes  may  cause  local  melting  of 
the  tread,  with  consequent  increase  of  sup- 
port system  noise  from  the  rough  surface 
developed.  With  all  brakes  there  is  the  dan- 
ger of  sliding  the  wheels,  thus  developing 
a  flat  that  can  Increase  radiated  noise  by 
over  15  PNdB.  However,  several  devices  are 
on  the  market  that  sense  the  approach  to 
sliding,  and  release  the  braking  force  enough 
to  maintain  maximum  non-sUpplng  fric- 
tion. These  devices  are  In  extensive  use  on 
aircraft  landing  gear,  and  their  application 
to  railed  vehicles  should  be  straightforward. 

Some  of  the  completely  enclosed,  fluid- 
supported,  mass-transit  systems  may  have 
to  use  reaction  motor  braking.  This  can  be 
noisy,  but  not  to  the  community  If  the  en- 
closure (tunnel)   is  thick  enough. 

MISCELLANEOUS    NOISE    SOURCES 

Auxiliaries  can  be  an  annoying  source  of 
noise.  Compressors  and  blowers  can  con- 
tribute to  community  annoyance,  but  ordi- 
narily their  contribution  Is  lost  In  support 
and  propulsion  system  noise.  However,  low- 
noise  components  are  available,  and  control 
of  this  noise  at  the  source  Is  relatively 
straightforward. 

Vehicle  air  conditioning  and  ventilation 
systems,  usually  annoy  only  the  passengers, 
and  even  then  In  a  secondary  fashion.  The 
duct  work  and  the  points  at  which  It  pierces 
the  vehicle  boundary  represent  weakening 
of  the  noise  Isolation  afforded  by  the  vehicle 
body.  Under  these  conditions,  careful  design 
is  needed  to  retain  the  needed  isolation 
without  incurring  the  operating  penalty  of 
excessive  vehicle  weight. 

Several  miscellaneous  sources  exist  In  most 
high-speed  mass  transit  systems.  The  noise 
radiated  to  the  community  as  a  string  of 
vehicles  emerges  from  a  tunnel  Is  objection- 
able in  part  because  of  the  rapid  rate  of  noise 
Increase.  There  are  few  data,  but  It  appears 
that  a  rate  of  5  dB/sec  Is  only  marginally 
acceptable  to  those  close  to  the  right  of  way. 
To  decrease  the  rate  of  onset  of  exciting 
noise,  the  tunnel  opening  should  be  gradual. 
For  example,  the  first  opening  can  be  In  the 
top  of  the  tunnel,  gradually  widening  over  to 
the  sides  and  down.  Even  retaining  walls  that 
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taper  down  to  track  level  can  be  helpful. 
Worst,  however.  Is  the  abrupt  opening  from 
a  hillside,  with  the  vehicles  emerging  on  to 
a  trestle.  The  synergistic  effect  of  the  usually 
\inslghtly  or  out-of-place  trestle  reinforces 
the  annovance  of  the  noise.  Here  the  trestle 
design  should  Include  esthetic  considerations, 
preferablv  with  suitable  landscaping.  The 
track  may  even  have  to  be  enclosed  in  a 
tunnel  on  the  trestle,  for  both  visual  and 
aural  shielding.  This  was  actually  proposed 
for  a  mass-transit  system  that  traversed  a 
ravine  in  a  park. 


THE    PASSENGER 

The  above  discussion  is  chiefly  in  terms  of 
annoyance  to  the  community.  But  what  of 
the  man  who  supports  most  mass-transit 
systems,  the  passenger?  Whether  he  is  wait- 
ing on  a  station  platform  or  is  in  a  vehicle, 
he  is  closest  to  the  noise  source,  and  receives 
a  concentrated  and  almost  continuous  ex- 
posure during  his  trip.  We  have  noted  criteria 
based  on  speech  Interference  only.  This  ad- 
mittedly still  results  in  an  In-vehlcle  noise 
environment  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
a  living  room.  For  the  passenger  on  the  plat- 
form of  an  underground  station,  an  effective 
but  sometimes  expensive  noise  control  means 
Is  to  wall  off  the  platform  from  the  tracks. 
With  the  vehicles  stopped  In  the  proper  place, 
doors  m  both  vehicle  and  barrier  wall  nre 
arranged  to  open  at  mating  positions.  Be- 
cause the  required  attenuation  of  the  wall  is 
only  25  to  30  dB.  Its  construction  need  not 
be  expensive.  Probably  most  of  the  noise  will 
come  through  the  doors,  which  are  difficult 
to  seal  inexpensively. 

It  Is  the  passenger  in  the  vehicle  on  whom 
our  attention  should  be  directed,  for  his  noise 
exposure  is  almost  continuous.  About  the 
only  good  thing  about  the  noise  he  ordi- 
narily experiences  Is  that  It  effectively  ex- 
cludes all  other  stimuli.  This  Isolation  will  be 
useful  for  someone  who  wants  to  concentrate 
on  a  problem.  But  for  most  passengers  the 
noise  will  be  a  frustrating,  conversation- 
inhibiting  nuisance  that  Is  to  be  suffered  In 
internal  silence  until  a  mass-transit  bond 
Issue  Is  up  for  approval. 

The  chief  noise  protection  for  the  passen- 
gers Is  afforded  by  the  vehicle  body.  Because 
the  amount  of  noise  varies  around  the  ve- 
hicle, the  acoustical  isolation  can  be  grad- 
uated to  be  most  where  the  noise  is  greatest. 
For  bottom-supported  vehicles,  maximum 
noise  occurs  next  to  the  support  and  propul- 
sion systems.  Thus  the  floor  should  afford  the 
best  Isolation. 

Measurements  on  railed  vehicles  indicate 
that  in  the  open  the  noise  beside  a  window 
may  be  as  much  as  20  dB  less  than  under  the 
car.  In  a  tunnel,  reflections  from  the  walls  can 
increase  the  noise  levels  outside  the  windows 
by  as  much  as  10  dB,  depending  on  clear- 
ances and  wall  absorption.  Even  a  moderate 
amount  of  absorption  can  reduce  the  in-tun- 
nel  levels  noticeably.  However,  the  practical 
problem  is  one  of  maintenance — how  to  re- 
move pore-clogging  dirt  and  grease  from  the 
absorbent.  Open-pore  concrete  or  ceramic 
absorbents  can  withstand  severe  cleaning, 
but  are  too  expensive  for  lining  the  whole 
tunnel. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  large  amounts 
of  absorption  be  used  near  the  tunnel  open- 
ing. This  would  be  graded  to  zero  in  a  few- 
hundred  feet.  The  gradual  Increase  in  level 
on  tunnel  entry  is  conjectured  to  be  more 
acceptable  to  the  passengers  than  the  abrupt 
rise  usually  experienced.  Although  this  seems 
plausible,  there  are  no  psychoacoustlc  data 
to  support  the  argument. 

The  above  discussion  bears  out  the  fact 
that  the  vehicle  floor  should  usually  have  the 
best  isolation,  perhaps  30  dB  better  than  the 
windows.  Although  single-glazed  windows 
are  notoriously  transonant  (transparent  to 
sound).  It  may  often  occur  that  In  a  light- 
weight vehicle  the  floor  Is  the  acoustically 
weak  element.  This  Is  particularly  the  case 
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when  the  floor  Is  pierced  by  several  air  ducts. 
The  noise  can  enter  through  the  thin  walls 
of  an  ordinary  duct,  travel  inside  the  duct, 
or  pass  through  imperfectly  sealed  openings. 
The  ventilating  system  must  be  carefully  de- 
signed to  defeat  all  of  these  incursions  into 
the  vehicle.  Duct  walls  must  be  of  sound- 
Isolating  construction,  noise  attenuating 
duct  sections  are  needed  at  appropriate  posi- 
tions, and  all  oi>enlngs  must  be  thoroughly 
sealed  with  a  compound  that  remains  elasilc 
(does  not  dry  hard).  Duct  openings  to  the 
outside  should  be  at  minimum  noise  loca- 
tions. 

If  roof  ventilators  are  employed,  these  be- 
come a  leakage  path  for  noise.  Not  only 
this,  but  on  sudden  lunnel  entry  there  is 
sizable  transient  increase  in  pressure,  enough 
to  be  felt  easily  like  a  mild  sonic  boom.  On 
Japan's  famed  Tokaldo  line,  with  a  maximum 
speed  of  150  mph.  the  tunnel  entry  pressure 
pulse  (also  a  species  of  noise)  w-as  so  severe 
that  automatically  closing  roof  ventilators 
when  entering  a  tunnel  were  Investigated  to 
reduce  the  annoyance  and  the  startle  reac- 
tion 

A  difficult  engineering  problem  arises  Irom 
the  conflicting  requirements  of  light  weight 
and  low  noise.  For  high  noise  Isolation,  the 
structure  should  be  heavy,  or  made  from 
several  relatively  Independent  layers.  Thus 
vehicle  weight  or  strength  may  s.'ffer  This 
problem  still  represents  a  challenge  that 
requires  close  coop)eratlon  between  designer 
and  acoustical  consultant. 

In  tunnels  the  passenger  receives  much 
of  the  noise  that  is  reflected  from  the  walls, 
particularly  if  the  side  walls  of  the  vehicle 
are  acoustically  weak  Much  of  the  noise  can 
be  conflned  below  the  vehicle  by  maintaining 
wall  clearances  at  a  minimum  near  the  sup- 
ix)rt  svstem.  and  by  using  as  much  absorp- 
tion as  possible  below  the  vehicle.  Tuned 
absorbers — a  cavity  with  absorbing  material 
in  the  opening— can  be  very  effective  If  the 
noise  spectrum  shows  pronounced  maxima. 

NOISE    CONTROL    IN    OPERATING    SYSTEMS 

Once  the  system  is  in  operation,  there  will 
no  doubt  be  situations  for  which  unantici- 
pated adverse  reactions  of  passengers  and 
community  to  noise  develops.  When  com- 
plaints are  such  that  lost  revenue  .Tnd  law- 
suits cost  more  than  added  noise  contxol, 
noise  reduction  becomes  worthwhile  on  ^i 
purely  economic  cost  effectiveness  basis.  As- 
suming that  system  maintenance  is  not  at 
fault,  a  most  useful  noise-control  device  is 
the  acoustic  parapet.  This  is  simply  an  ab- 
sorbent-lined wall  on  both  sides  of  each 
vehicle  path.  The  higher  the  wall  and  the 
smaller  the  clearance  to  the  vehicle,  the 
greater  the  noise  reduction.  For  closely  fitting 
parapets  extending  up  to  Just  below  window 
height,  noise  radiated  to  the  community  can 
be  reduced  as  much  as  15  dB.  On  curves  the 
value  of  the  parapets  is  reduced,  because 
their  clearance  must  be  much  larger  than  on 
the  straight.  For  a  50-ft  vehicle  on  a  curve 
of  radius  1000  ft.  the  parapet  clearance  must 
be  at  least  4  inches  greater,  thus  .Tllowing 
much  more  noise  to  escape.  Nevertheless, 
acoustic  parapets  are  a  most  useful  facility, 
to  be  used  as  needed.  It  should  be  noted  that 
such  parapets  will  cause  some  Increase  in  the 
noise  in  the  car.  but  not  nearly  as  much  as 
will  a  tunnel.  However,  no  data  has  been  re- 
ported on  this  effect. 

If  steel  aerial  structures  are  used.  It  has 
been  noted  that  properly  designed  and  In- 
stalled rail  pads  should  be  used  for  the  ut- 
most reduction  in  noise  radiated  from  the 
structure.  However,  if  additional  structure 
noise  reauctlon  is  needed,  damping  materials 
can  be  added  to  the  steel.  The  best  of  these 
materials  set  to  a  very  hard  layer,  and  are 
specially  compounded  to  change  vibratory 
energy  into  heat  Unsatisfactory  are  mate- 
rials that  remain  soft  or  mastic  On  thick 
steel,  foamed  elastomers  are  useless  as  damp- 
ing materials. 


Damping  materials  can  also  be  added  to 
wheels  that,  despite  all  care,  are  too  noisy. 
The  material  Is  most  effective  at  the  tread 
portion.  A  major  consideration  is  safety.  The 
centrifugal  force  at  the  rim  of  a  30-Inch 
wheel  going  80  mph  is  over  300  times  that 
due  to  gravity.  Thus  the  damping  material 
must  be  securely  held  down,  lest  it  l>ecome 
a  rather  lethal  missile. 

Gear  noise  may  often  become  Uie  chief 
source  of  noise  as  vehicles  age.  Tliere  is 
essentially  no  satisfactory  solution  to  this 
problem.  As  noted  earlier,  more  research  Is 
needed  on  nolse-consclous  gear  case  design. 
Damping  material  on  the  case  may  posslbly 
help  If  much  of  the  radiation  comes  from 
that  area.  However,  the  gear  will  probably 
then  run  hotter  and  become  noisier  more 
rapidly. 

A  major  factor  In  any  noise-control  pro- 
gram Is  the  public  relations  aspect  Many  a 
situation  has  been  saved  by  prompt,  con- 
cerned attention  to  noise  complaints.  For 
example,  planting  a  thin  line  of  trees  and 
shrubs  has  little  effect  on  measured  noise, 
but  to  complainants  it  is  evidence  of  con- 
cern that  is  always  of  assistance  in  prevent- 
ing escalation  of  a  complaint  situation. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  means  of  con- 
trol Is  to  mask  the  noise— site  the  mass  tran- 
sit system  down  the  middle  of  a  busy  free- 
way. However,  that  solution  is  not  often 
available.  In  the  meantime  we  shall  have  to 
rely  on  constant  attention  during  the  design 
stage,  careful  maintenance,  and  alertness  to 
developing  complaint  situations  The  noise- 
less svstem  will  never  be  built,  as  long  .is 
there  are  ears  to  hear  It  But  we  can  at  least 
be  Interested  In  people  not  merely  as  tax- 
payers or  fares,  but  rather  as  humans  whose 
needs  are  to  be  fulfilled  without  exacting  the 
tribute  of  noise,  or  polluting  their  air  with 
audio  smog. 

Asphalt  magazine,  a  quarterly  publi- 
cation of  the  Asphalt  Institute,  in  the 
July  1967  issue,  has  the  following: 
Asphalt:  Antidote  to  Noise— French  Stud- 
ies Prove  Asphalt  Pavements  (,Juietekt 
(Note. — Information  for  this  article  was 
extracted,  with  kind  permission,  from  Etudes 
P>outieres  (Geneva)   Volume  VlII-9.( 

Car  travel,  over  the  years  has  reached  a 
stage  of  high  comfort.  Manufacturers  offer 
engines  that  are  whisper  quiet.  Suspension 
systems  afford  smooth  riding  over  less-than- 
good  pavement  surfaces.  And  Robert  Thomp- 
son's 1845  invention— the  pneumatic  tire- 
has  gained  such  refinement  that  In  optimum 
conditions  its  contact  with  the  pavement  is 
almost  noiseless. 

Nonetheless,  vibration  noise  caused  by  tires 
rolling  over  pavements  offering  less  than 
maximal  quietness  can  be  a  wearying  dis- 
traction to  Ijoth  driver  and  passengers  Also 
it  is  a  noise  that  In  multiplication  may  phys- 
iologically affect  those  having  to  spend  time 
in  proximity  to  streets  and  highways. 

Aware  of  the  subject's  importance,  and 
taking  the  lead  in  the  definitive  investiga- 
tion of  pavement  noise  levels.  French  au- 
thorities recently  studied  the  decibel  dif- 
ferences' between  cars  traveling  over  the 
normal  -  pavement  types,  asphalt  and  port- 
land  cement  concrete.  The  results  wexe- 

(A)  Average-powered  car  traveling  at  35 
mph  on  city  roads:  Asphalt  pavement.  82- 
84  dB  (average  83):  concrete  pavement.  92- 
96  dB  (average  94). 

For  the  city  pedestrian  the  results  were 
significant  In  that  the  pressure  of  the  sound 


I  The  tormula  used  in  the  studies  was' 
N(dB)=20log.o  P 

P, 
where  N  =  nurrher  ot  decibels 

P-pressure  en.:»ted  by  the  adiahatic  sound  /,ave 
P,  ^minimum  auditle  pressure,  being  MO-4  dj^ne  cm' 

-  Included  in  the  French  studies  but  not  m  this  summary,  were 
noise  level  measurements  on  cobblestone  streets 
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wave   for  a  concrete   pavement  Is  some  3  5 
times  greater  than  for  an  asphalt  pavement. 

iBi  Powerful  car  traveling  at  62  mph  on 
country  roads:  Asphalt  pavement,  64  dB; 
concrete  pavement.  67  dB. 

The  decibel  difference,  although  less  per- 
ceptible than  those  for  city  roads,  Is  sig- 
nificant m  that  the  sound  pressure  relative 
to  a  concrete  surface  of  average  quality  is 
40  per  cent  greater  than  that  for  an  asphalt 
p.ivement. 

According  to  the  French  Investigators, 
sound  pressure  findings,  when  related  to 
forces  unavoidably  plcked-up  by  hiunan  ears. 
must  necessarily  be  mathematically  squared 
For  the  35  mpli  city  roads  experiments,  this 
results  in  the  sound  energy  generated  when 
driving  on  concrete  being  ten  timr^  greater 
than  when  driving  on  an  asphalt  pavement. 

The  quiet-ride  properties  of  asphalt  pave- 
ment have,  of  course,  been  known  for  many 
years.  For  example,  engineers  responsible  in 
1947  for  overla>ing  with  asphalt  the  granite- 
block  pavement  of  New  York's  Holland  Tun- 
nels still  recall  the  resulting  dramatic  drop 
tn  trafflc  noise  And  asphalt  coatings  are  in 
regular  use  as  architectural  sound  deadeners 
and  insulators. 

The  French  studies  serve  to  place  in  cogent 
perspective  the  fact  that  asphalt  pavements 
are  not  only  superior  from  the  economy  and 
engineering  asfjects,  they  are  also  of  inesti- 
mable value  in  reducing  a  bane  of  modern 
living — Noise. 

Labor,   the   weekly   newspaper   of   18 
unions   representing    railroad   and   air- 
line workers  in  the  issue  of  September 
23.  1967.  has  the  following  item: 
Noise  Pollution 

The  V  S  government  is  studying  ways  to 
reduce  the  "noise  pollution  "  near  major  air- 
ports. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration is  examining  the  idea  of  iu- 
creaslns;  the  angle  of  descent  for  planes  ap- 
proaching an  airport.  NASA  officials  feel  this 
would  cause  planes  to  remain  at  a  higher 
altitude  for  .i  longer  period,  thus  cutting  the 
"circle  of  loud  noise." 

Rep.  T.  R.  Kupferman  iR.  N.Y  t .  com- 
menting on  the  same  subject,  declared  that 
something  must  be  done  on  a  national  scale 
to  reduce  no:s«  pollution.  Otherwis,e.  he 
said,  "we  are  building  .  .  .  the  nodse  slums 
of  the  future." 

The  UNESCO  Courier  for  July  1967 
devoted  an  entire  issue  to  the  subject  to 
noise  pji;ution.  Unfortunately,  many  of 
the  illustrations  cannot  be  reproduced. 
The  first  article  is  entitled  "Down  With 
Decibels":  i 

Dowx  With  Decibels    ' 
■  By  O.  Schenker-Spriingli ) 

I  Note. — O.  Schenker-Spriingli  of  Switzer- 
land is  Secretiiry-General  of  the  Inter- 
national A^soci  ition  Against  Noise.  A  lawyer 
by  profession,  he  is  director  of  the  Swiss 
Antl-Noi.se  League  ) 

Noise  has  always  been  with  us,  but  never 
has  It  been  so  obvious,  so  intense,  so  varied 
and  so  pervasive  as  it  is  today 

Modern  life  has  been  made  easier  by 
numerous  technological  innovations,  but 
some  oi  the  sidf-effects  make  progress  as  a 
whole  seem  problematical  and  indeed,  in 
sorr.e  resppcis  more  like  regression.  In  addi- 
tion to  tiie  serious  problems  of  air  pollution 
and  water  pollution  we  now  have  to  contend 
with  "noise  pollution"  in  many  forms. 

Unlike  the  lucky  few  who  can  spend  their 
lives  far  from  the  clamour  of  our  technologi- 
cal age.  most  people,  at  least  in  industrial 
areas,  are  obliged  to  live  and  work  under 
conditions  in  which  noise  often  attains  an 
alarming  level.  In  the  home,  children  are 
unable  to  sleep  or  are  suddenly  aroused  by 
the  roar  of  a  passing  aircraft  or  the  din  of  a 
noisily  revving  automobile. 


Older  people  also  suffer  from  these  dis- 
turbances Deprived  of  a  proper  night's  sleep 
in  a  well- ventilated  room,  many  people  are 
unable  to  recuperate  the  physical  and  mental 
energy  they  have  used  up  at  work  and  will 
need  again  next  day.  They  try  to  shut  out 
noise  by  keeping  windows  closed  or  wearing 
ear  plugs.  And  even  then  they  cannot  be 
sure  of  sleeping  undisturbed. 

Next  morning  they  have  to  face  another 
day  of  hard  work,  often  in  noisy  surround- 
ings, which  means  that  more  nervous  energy 
is  burned  up  in  resisting  the  stress  of  noise. 
Instead  of  being  used  productively. 

Insufficient  rest  and  relaxation  inevitably 
reduce  efficiency.  Noise,  in  fact,  causes  an 
incalculable  loss  of  nervous  energy  to  the 
detriment  of  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  individual  and  ultimately  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  national  economy  as  a  whole. 

Although  these  facts  have  been  confirmed 
by  studies  and  research  in  Switzerland  and 
niany  other  countries,  a  few  people  still 
maintain  that  until  noise  "has  turned  a  grey 
mouse  into  a  white  one",  all  that  has  been 
affirmed  about  the  effects  of  noise  is  merely 
theoretical  and  therefore  Inconclusive. 

Such  persons  are  merely  side-tracking  the 
problem.  It  is  just  as  though  the  painstaking 
research  on  noise  that  has  been  going  on 
over  the  past  ten  years,  leading  in  each  case 
to  Identical  conclusions,  has  been  a  complete 
waste  of  time. 

Yet  anyone  who  observes  present-day  con- 
ditions of  life  not  only  in  our  cities,  but 
increasingly  In  the  country.<ide.  too,  can  .^ee 
for  himself  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  of 
Incessant  noise  on  modern  man:  nsrvous 
troubles,  reduced  powers  of  concentration, 
inefficient  work,  increasing  absenteeism, 
among  others. 

These  few  examples  give  us  a  general  idea 
of  the  present  state  of  affairs.  How  did  we 
come  to  be  in  such  a  situation?  Primaiily 
because  .=:oclal  and  legal  measures  were  not 
taken  to  prevent  It.  and  for  the  failure  to 
act  in  time  the  public  authorities  bear  the 
major  responsibility.  For  far  too  long  the 
spread  of  noise  was  accepted  as  a  natural 
process,  as  a  price  to  be  paid  for  our  tech- 
nological progress.  Law.  Justice  and  public 
authorities  all  capitulated  to  technology. 

In  such  a  situation  th°  average  per.'^on 
tended  to  feel,  and  to  become,  helpless  The 
first  wave  of  protests  gave  way  to  resienation. 
People  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  said 
'There's  nothing  we  can  do  about  it" 

But  just  over  ten  years  ago  organizations 
were  set  up  in  a  number  of  European 'coun- 
tries to  wage  campaigns  against  ilie  .'pread  of 
noise.  These  bodies,  whose  orcanlzers  w?re 
often  eminent  doctors.  Jurist.s.  fngineers  and 
specialists  in  acoustics,  decided  to  unite  their 
action  and  in  1959  formed  the  International 
Association  Against  Noise.  The  Association 
has  so  far  held  four  important  congresses  on 
noise  abatement  (Zurich,  19C0:  Salzburg. 
1962:  Paris.  1964.  Baden-Baden.  1966)  and 
will  hold  its  fifth  congress  in  London  early 
next  year. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  set  up  organizations 
and  hold  congresses  and  meetings  In  different 
countries  but  what  practical  results  have 
been  achieved  by  all  this?  Here  are  a  few 
examples: 

By  stimulating  new  activities,  meeting.';  and 
congresses  have  given  an  impetus  to  basic 
research  and  have  promoted  proeress.  often 
of  outstanding  value.  But  it  obviotisly  takes 
more  than  a  few  years  to  eliminate  even  the 
major  part  of  all  the  noise  that  ha.s  been 
accumulated  by  the  unbridled  expansion  of 
technology  over  several  decades.  Achieve- 
ments during  the  past  ten  years  in  acoustics, 
sound-proofing  techniques  and  the  Introduc- 
tion of  anti-noise  regulations  have  neverthe- 
less been  remarkable. 

Each  of  the  congresses  of  the  International 
Association  Against  Noise  has  enabled  over 
500  specialists  to  exchange  ideas,  pool  their 
experience  and  establish  fruitful  contacts  on 
both  the  personal  and  scientific  levels. 


Since  Its  foundation  and  especially  on  the 
occasion  of  its  four  congresses  the  Association 
has  established  contacts  with  major  inter- 
national organizations,  including  the  United 
Nations  Office  in  Geneva,  the  World  Health 
Organization,  the  Council  of  Europe,  the 
European  Conference  of  Ministers  of  Trans- 
port and  the  International  Organizations  for 
Standardization.  It  also  works  closely  with 
other  organizations  concerned  with  antl-nolse 
campaigns,  and  its  specialists  are  frequently 
consulted  on  inajcr  problems  and  de.cisions  in 
the  held  of  noise  abatement 

Since  its  directorate  has  always  comprised 
a  physicip.n,  an  engineer,  a  specialist  in  acous- 
tics and  two  jurists,  the  International  Asso- 
ciation is  in  a  position  to  give  prompt  and 
authoritative  opinions  on  questions  of  inter- 
national scope  within  its  field. 

If  the  problem  of  noise  is  to  be  resolved 
several  factors  will  liave  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind: 

Although  the  campaign  against  noise  is 
a  global  problem,  its  starting  point  must  be 
the  individual.  An  individual  effort  to  over- 
come egotism  is  a  prerequisite  of  any  collec- 
tive anti-noise  campaign.  Anyone  unable  to 
make  this  effort  of  self-restraint  and  incapa- 
ble of  recognizing  the  real  meaning  of  tech- 
nical creativity,  is  already  a  victim  of  the 
technological  era  along  with  its  unwanted 
products:  noise  and  the  pollution  of  air  and 
water. 

Noise  and  reflection  .ire  mutually  exclu- 
sive. Noise  is  an  obstacle  to  brainwork  and 
can  easily  disrupt  a  vital  train  of  thought. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  blame  technology 
for  all  the  noise,  past  and  present,  that  has 
afflicted  man.  Technology  iis  stich  is  neither 
good  nor  bad.  It  is  the  men  behind  it  '.vho 
are  responsible  lor  noiie.  and  it  is  for  them 
to  seek  the  remedies.  .As  Professor  Gunther 
Lehmann,  President  of  the  International 
-Association  Against  Noise  has  said,  "Noise  is 
not  a  measure  of  the  progress  of  technology, 
but  a  sign  of  regression". 

When  it  comes  to  dolr.g  something  prac- 
tical about  excessive  noise,  it  is  clear  that 
most  people  are  unwilling  to  tike  the  initia- 
tive. Noise  can  be  tackled  with  some  hope  of 
success  only  with  the  backing  of  public  opin- 
ion and  proper  laws  and  regulations.  Law- 
making is  therefore  a  vital  factor  in  anti- 
noise  campaigns. 

But  laws  are  effective  onlv  when  thev  are 
rigorously  enforced.  And  public  interest  in 
anti-noise  campaigns  usually  needs  arousing, 
since  many  people,  even  the  well-educated, 
fail  to  realize  the  harm  that  permanent  and 
excessive  noise  can  do  to  the  human  or- 
ganism. 

To  stimulate  this  interest,  effective  public 
information  campaigrus  are  needed,  based  on 
the  authoritative  .scientific  data  collected  In 
the  past  ten  years  by  national  and  interna- 
tional bodies,  whose  members  include  many 
distinguished  specialists. 

One  example  is  the  report  submitted  to  the 
Swiss  Government  in  1963  by  specialists  in 
the  Swiss  Federal  Anti-Noise  Commission.  Its 
conclusions,  by  the  wav,  agree  with  those 
ijresented  to  the  U.K.  Parliament  the  same 
year  bv  the  British  Committee  on  the  Prob- 
lem of  Noise. 

■The  Swiss  Anti-Noise  Commission  is  com- 
posed of  52  specialists  and  its  studies  and 
research  are  carried  out  by  Ave  sub-commis- 
sions dealing  with  basic  medical,  acoustic 
and  technical  questions:  road,  rail,  sea  and 
rive.r  traffic:  aircraft  noise:  noise  in  industry, 
building  construction,  homes,  etc;  and  legal 
questions. 

Their  work  has  enabled  encouraging  prog- 
ress to  be  made  in  Switzerland.  Public  indif- 
ference to  the  increase  of  noise  is  gradually 
disappearing.  More  vigorous  legal  and  ad- 
ministrative action  is  being  taken  against 
persons  failing  to  comply  with  noise  regula- 
tions. An  official  research,  testing  and  ad- 
visory centre  (the  Acoustics  and  Anti-Noise 
Division   of    the   Federal    Materials   Testing 
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have  also  been  of  great  value  (see  below).  In  extending  to  you  a  cordial  invitation  to      cane  ^.^^J^^^^^  ^^„^^ 

MAXIMUM   NOISE   LEVELS   ESTABLISHED   HV   THE  SWISS  P%^^7c^^^g,,,s  will  take  place  in  the  newly  J"  '^/X'wakS  'of' Dan'mouth    C^: 

AMiNOiSE  COMMISSION  built  Queen  Elizabeth  Hall  and  a  timultane-  Dr.    \"^^'^;    ^T"  ,^g    jjo    mlliion    Am-rican 

llnda-ibelsl  o"'^  interpreting  service  in  three  larguageE,  'frw^       j^ellers  are  "subjected   w  annoying 

_^^|lnde..bel,l  ^^^^^^^     ^^^^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^^^^    ^,,„    ^^    pro-  ;;^'^^y^  .^^J^'^,^   ^Zlv   homes   on   account   of 

Basic  som-d        Frequent         InUequ^n.  ''*^^jf„e  will  be  a  grand  Exhibition  held  in      traffic."  ,^  „^   j,^,^  planes 

-ir^l...       eo        .0        .0        so        so         —"J^^-=i    Progrannne    is    intended      l^^ter^^^^^ 
"^^^-^^.^T.    decibels    ..the      ^ Ji  ^.^r^  of  ^  1^-!^!:^      ^^^V^i^i^^^:  ^Zr^£^ 

continuous  noise  in  a  busy  main  street  o,  a  fJ^^'J^^^^,,  „;,  .^e  enclosed  Reservation  Form  vate  J^n'^^"""    '^f^  p"ub  ished  ' 

large  city.  These  maximum  noise  levels  l^ve  P^^^  ^,,^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  report  >^^«  "^    > \'.  ^/"^"  ^ ,    ^^                »„    the 

been  accepted  by  the  Swiss  courts.  j          ,  ^^.^j^  like  to  give  a  short  talk  on          "In    sp  te    of    the    f^^fj.     "%'^,f„„ "  ^^ee 

Like  those  already  in  force  for  automobles  'p.^rticular   a.^pect   nf   Noise    Abatement  United  States  .n  the  proW^^^^^^^^^ 

in  many  countries,  the  Swiss  maximum  noise  ,,  "  ,1';^  anproximatelv  5  minutes),  will  you  caused  by  jet  aircraft  "«'**",  "/^^',^;';|r that 

evas  are  easier  to  enforce  nowadays  ihank^  ^f^J^^^^f ^  ,^,  lull  script  in  triplicate  and  Dr.  Waksteln  -j^'/ 'VrtT  exposure  ^n^^^^^^ 

to   technical    advances   in   no.se    prevention  ^  ,5,^,^  ,„n,n,,.ry  in  Eni-li..h,  Fren..h  and  Ger-  J'^^""^  ^''-r^^^f  T'^eni^  niost '7th^ 

during  the  past  ten  years.  „an    We   would   especially   welcome   report.s  »«  ^"'O"'^'  •\''  '\\^rfPf,"'„X Mobs" 

in  building  construction,  for  example,  rel-  |^^f  rtolegates   of    practical    noise    nhaiement  ing  damage  is  caused  by  nois>  jobs. 

atively  silent  machines  have  taken  o-.er  the  ^-g^.-^ji-gs  recentlv  taken  in  their  town  ccun-                             kxposl-re  df  workfrs 

job  of  foundation  digging  from  the  1.  r  nolser  ^^_^    ^^  ^^_^j^  ^^  medical  evidence  of  the  effects          About  r'jht  million  workers,  lie  j-aid.  may 

pile-drivers,  electro-mechanical  drills  replace  ^.^  ,'^^,j.p  ^^  exoos-ri  "verv  dav  to  levels  of  aolse  above 

the    clattering    compressed-air    varietv    ana  ^^  ^^  intended  that  all  talks  will  bo  printed  yg    decib°l.s— sound    intensity    i.s    measured 

special  screens  now  absorb  the  din  ui  torn-  ^^^  p„biished  in  the  iinal  Congress  Report  ^echnlcaliv   in  decibels-  lor  more  than   five 

pressors.                                             ^        ^  v,„  ♦>,„  even  if  some  of  them  cannot  be  giver  dur-  ^o^rs  a  d"av.   This  could  be  enoueh    he  said. 

.\utomobile  noises  can  be  reduced  by  tne  ^^^  ^^^^^^  congress  owing  to  lack  of  time,  ^  ^.,^^5^  hearlny  damage.  Vet.  he  noT-d.  there 

more  effective  exhaust  mufflers  now  n\auaDie  &                                    j^^^  Connell,  i,  ^  serious  question  as  to  how  many  workers 

and  also  by  non-slam  doors  and  boot  lios-  Chairman,  Noise  Abateinrnt  Society.  .  ,.;;  .j^^.^re  of  the  danf:er. 

Much  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  ain  oi  ^^^^^_^^    ^^^^    workers,    for    example. 

;^^^;;Li^^S^rn^P^^«3  Congres^i^H.oooR.K  K....RM..,  ^ ---— t  T d^cl^T^I' 1^^ 

^::::^.:X^:.J^S^'S^^^  ^^^'^^R.ssm..     K..™^:      Many  ;r'^.p^.^iess  o.  a  sound  doubles  every 

HSr^i^SroS^^^rr  -^o^^S^r^iiroftr  =^t^n  ^^T^....  c-m^or  m^e  stu^e^of 

col  tSs     ventifators    and   other   house-  ,,L  mternaUonal  Noise  Abatement  Congress  ..a  aspects  of  ^h^/^l^^^-^^^^L^'^  ,^^,,f '^.eho- 

ho?d      °  ppliances,       and       sound-Insulated  „  be  held  here  In  May,  and  have  pleasure  in  uie  evidence  so  far  *"f;«',^pl^Y.„%Cnstant 

ceiUngs   walls  doors  and  windows  all  help  to  enclosing  the  provisional  programme.  logical  harm  to  those  surrounded  by  constan. 

mike  the  home  a  quieter  and  more  restful  y/e  are.  of  course,  very  well  aware  of  your      noises.  w„»„,^„„t 

make  the  home       q  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^   .^    ^^  ^.^  ^.^^^.  ..^^^   ^^^^^   ^^^^^.^   ^^   noise   abatement 

Combating  noise  is  above  all  a  question  of  „,„ch  hope,  it  is  possible  for  you  to  attend  ,„ake   statements   that    noise   drives    people 

showmg  consideration  for  others  and  of  the  ,i,e   Congress,   a   Paper   from  you   would   be  erazy."  he  ^^'^■^l^  "^""'^f  ^';^^~l''  ''"'" 

right   kind    Of   upbringing.    It   thus   has   to  ^^  important  contribution  to  the  proceed-  v.-anted  to  confirm  this.  ^^  'ou^'!"^  . 

beo  n  in  the  home  as  part  of  the  education  ^^gs.                                                                     ,  .          ^^  other  Ulks  In  Queen  Elizabeth  HnlL  thi 

of  "children  and  adolescents.  !  am  not  vet  able  to  give  you  the  detailed  delegates    heard    two    New    Yorkers-^Robert 

-p."   .urn    UD     it    seems    certain    that   our  pr-ramme  for  the  Congress,  as  Papers  are  Alex  Baron,  executive  vice  president  o.Clti- 

present    understanding    of   the    problem   of  l^^jng  submitted  every  day,  but  you  will  be  ^.^ns  for  a  Quieter  C^y.  1"^  ■  ""^^  R-^lph  O 

no!se  coupled  with  our  technical  knowledge  interested  to  know  that  they  are  comine  in  caso.    Presiding    Supervisor    in    Hemps.ead 

Tnd  resources  now  give  us  the  mens  to  bar  ^^^^  ^^  igyel  experts.  Heads  of  Government  n 

the  wav  to  disturbances  from  noise.  But  those  departments,  etc.  all  over  the  world.  We  be-          ^^  Baron  asked  the  delegates  to  urge  their 

who    undertake    this    task    'A-ill    need    great  ^^^^^  ^^  ^n  be  a  most  important  occasion  conununities  to  postpone  center-city  landli« 

courage     and     determ.natlon.     since     many  .^i^ch  will  attract  world-wide  attention.  strips  for  helicopters  and   the  new  ^rtici^ 

peoDle   still    fall    to   recognize   the   real    im-  with  kind  regards.  ^"^  ^*^^'"''  ^''''^*°5  ^"'^  ,i'*™^t,^it?ons  into 

oortance  of  ar.ti-noise  campaigns,  especially  yours  sincerely,  there  could  be  thorough  investigations  into 

ihr^e  who  rate  technical  -.progress  higher  than  noise  Abatement  Society,  ^heir  impact  on  the  urban  environment^  He 

ethica?'  alues  A  Crosse,  Organizing  Secretary.  ^oiecl  that  New  York  had  plans  for  such  a 

rcurrent  example  of  this  attitude  is  the  strip  in  Manhattan  "along  the  rivers  edge 

effort  now  being  made  by  the  aeronautical  j^j^^^^    crHB  just  two  blocks  from  "ly  li°"^^ 

mdustrv  to  persuade  us  that  we  shall  enjoy  Noise   ^arli-y    .-^aiv  r^^  congress  adopted  a  resoUitlon  that  ne 

the  rim  of  supersonic  airliners.  PubUc  rela-  ( By  Alvln  Shuster )  proposed  calling  for  a  ban  on  the  building  of 

tions  machinerv  and  techniques  are  working  London.  May  18.— Amid  signs  reading    No  i^puports  In  areas  of  high-density  population. 

on'an  unsuspecting  public  with  the  slogan  ^^^^^  i.  Good  Noise."  delegates  Irom  more  ^j^    ^^.^^^  suggested  that  a  subcommittee 

"learn  to  live  with   the  boom '.  But  booms  ^^^^    oq    countries    concluded    a    week-long  ^^  international  experts  be  set  up  to  formu- 

and  bangs  are  incompatible  with  daily  life,  conference  here  today  on  the  need  to  make  ^^^^  ,^  ^^^^  ^^  uniform  regulations  to  curb 

Anvone  who  cannot  see  this  is  gambling  with  j^fg  quieter.  commercial  aircraft  noise  at  major  airports 

nature.  Instead  of  living  in  harmony  with  It.  -j-he  delegates  to   the  Fifth   Internationa^  ^^^^  ^^  propose  acceptable  noise  levels. 

The  program  for  the  recent  London  ^p^l'^nV^th^^rfsm^^^all^ui'ron^^heTuman  i  have  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting 

Conference  on  "The  Conquest  of  Noise"  g^r^ind  pleading  for  quieter  aircraft  engines,  ^^.jt^   Horace   Weston,    scientific    offlcer. 

held  May  13  to  18.  My  correspondence,  j^^re  insulation  in  new  buildings,  mufflers  Division  of  Occupational  Health,  i"  ■="!- 

nnri  the  news  report  thereon,  follow:  on  factorv  and  construction  equipment  and  Australia.  His  letter  to  me  of  Oc- 

Followlng    the    AICB    Congresses    held    in  more  governmental  action  to  do  something  ^^>^^   ^g    ^^g.    ^^.^^  ^,,j,j,,  ^^  noise  in 

^:IS^-^S^^!\^^^^^'^^  ^^Th^^Sress  adopted  a  resolution  today  Australian  journals  follows: 
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Department  or  Public  Health, 

Sydney,  Australia. 
Hon.  Ted  Kupferman. 

New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr  Kupferman;  I  have  received  from 
you  the  copy  of  the  Bill  which  you  intro- 
duced on  'Noise",  dated  January  18,  1967, 
and  also  the  extract  from  the  Congressional 
Record.  April  21  1966.  concerning  "Noise 
Pollution  '.  for  which  I  thank  you.  These  are 
of  considerable  Interest  to  me 

My  discussion  with  you  regarding  noise 
was  most  interesting  and  very  helpful  to 
me.  and  I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  you  for  so  kmdly  making  your  valu- 
able time  available  to  me. 

I  feel  that  my  tour  of  the  States  was  not 
only  interesting,  but  very  useful.  During  the 
trip,  I  saw  evidence  that  engineers  and  exec- 
utives In  many  industries  are  very  much 
aware  of  noise  and  are  working  with  a  view 
to  reducing  ;t  where  practical,  in  future.  Of 
course,  thre  is  still  a  long  way  to  go,  and  no 
doubt,  there  are  many  who  have  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  motivated. 

I  am  attaching  reprints  of  articles,  viz.  "A 
Survey  of  Tractor  Noise  and  the  Effects  on 
Hearings",  which  I  did  in  1963.  and  "Indus- 
trial Note*  In  Residential  Areas",  which  I 
wrote  prior  to  my  visit  to  the  States,  You 
may  find  these  of  ."iome  interest. 

Wishing   you   every  success   in   the   future. 
Your  sincerely. 

Horace  R.  Weston. 

Scientific  Officer. 

IFrom    the   Journal   of    the    Australian    In- 
stitute of  Agriculture  Science.  March  1963 1 
A  Survey  of  Tractor  Noise  and  the  Effects 
ON   Hearing  i 

(H  R.  Western  • 

[Figures    referred    to    not    printed    in    the 

Record.  ] 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  man  on  the  land 
can  be  exposed  to  a  wide  variety  of  occupa- 
tional accident  and  health  risks,  such  as 
the  use  of  pesticides  which  Involves  con- 
siderable dar-ger  if  they  are  not  handled  in 
the  correct  manner. 

Prolonged  exposure  to  excess  noise  may 
also  be  a  potential  hazard  to  which  he  is 
subjected    ( Glorig    1958;    Sataloff    1957). 

EFFECTS    OF    NOISE 

Many  people  are  of  the  opinion  that  noise 
often  contributes  to  discomforts  such  as 
headaches,  irritability,  fatigue  and  nervous 
tension.  While  this  Is  generally  accepted, 
there  are  many  Interrelated  factors,  and  a 
definite  relationship  Is  difficult  to  prove. 

A  major  effect.  In  which  we  are  Interested, 
and  in  which  some  proof  has  been  estab- 
lished, is  a  noise-induced  impairment  of 
hearing.  Exposure  to  noise,  at  a  high  enough 
level,  for  even  short  periods,  will  often  cause 
temporary  impairment  of  hearing  with  a 
rapid  recovery  to  normal  after  the  noise 
ceases.  However,  if  the  noise  Is  repeated  con- 
tinually over  a  period  of  years.  It  may  cause 
physical  damage  to  the  nerve  cells  of  the 
inner  ear.  eventually  resulting  in  permanent 
Impairment  of  hearing.  When  this  occurs, 
there  Is  usually  a  greater  loss  of  hearing  of 
higher  frequency,  about  1000  cps.  than  of 
lower  frequency  sounds.  The  term  'fre- 
quency' is  expressed  in  cycles  per  second 
(cpsi  and  refers  to  the  number  of  pressure 
Impulses  per  second  of  a  sound  wave  i  Glorig 
1957.  1958.  1961;  Sataloff  1957 1 . 

The  most  important  function  of  our  ears  is 
the  hearing  of  everyday  conversation.  Our 
speech  is  made  up  of  vowels  and  consonants. 
The  bulk  of  the  sound  energy  is  in  the  vowels, 
and  Is  below  1000  cps.  However.  It  Is  also  nec- 
essary to  hear  the  consonants,  which  are 
mainly  above  1000  cps,  in  order  for  speech  to 


•Mr.  H.  R.  Weston  is  a  Sclentlflc  Officer 
In  the  Division  of  Occupational  Health,  De- 
partment of  Public  Health,  New  South 
Wales. 


be  intelligible.  It  has  been  found  that  when  a 
person  suffers  a  greater  loss  In  the  high  fre- 
quency range,  his  ability  to  hear  the  con- 
sonants is  reduced  without  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  hearing  of  vowels  or  the 
total  volume  of  sound.  If  this  imp.ilrmer.t 
continues,  the  hearing  of  speech  may  even- 
tually become  distorted  and  unintelligible 
This  is  a  serious  social  disadvantage  i  Glorig 
1961). 

Such  an  impairment  usually  occurs  with- 
out discomfort  or  pain  In  the  ears.  The  first 
Indication  may  be  a  difficulty  of  hearing 
speech  clearly,  or  a  loss  of  tone  of  music. 

Considerable  investigation  has  been  car- 
ried out  on  noisy  occup.itlons  by  overseas  re- 
search groups,  primarily  the  Sub-Committee 
on  Noise  Research  Centre.  Los  Angeles,  and 
also  In  Australia,  by  the  Commonwealth 
Acoustic  Laboratory.  Bised  on  the  consensus 
of  opinion,  criteria  have  been  established  for 
noise  levels  above  which  there  Is  a  likelihood 
of  hearing  Impairment  i  Glorig  1957)  The 
figure,  for  a  particular  noise,  above  which 
prolonged  exposure  is  considered  a  potential 
risk.  Is  usually  referred  to  as  the  hearing 
conservation  level  '  In  industry,  this  level  is 
taken  as  85  decibels  in  any  one  of  the  four 
octaves  from  300  cps  to  4,800  cps:  the  ear  is 
most  sensitive  in  this  range  When  th.s  Umlt 
of  85  db  Is  exceeded,  the  term  excess  noise 
exposure'  indicates  the  amount  of  this  excess 
in  decibels. 

Audiograms  showing  hearing  loss  at  various 
frequencies  (see  Figure  1)  illustrate  the  typi- 
cal trend  In  the  development  of  permanent 
noise-induced  impairment  of  hearing.  In  the 
later  stages  it  extends  to  lower  frequencies, 
and  Increases  further  in  the  high  frequencies 
so  that  the  hearing  of  speech  becomes  dis- 
torted and  muffled. 

survey  op  TRACTOR  NOISE 

As  it  was  considered  that  tractor  noise 
could  be  a  potential  occupational  hazard,  a 
survey  was  carried  out  by  the  Division  of 
Occupational  Health  In  conjunction  with 
the  New  South  Wales  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. In  two  areas,  viz: 

The  Richmond-Windsor  district,  which  Is 
typical  of  coastal  farming  where  the  tractors 
were  generally  less  than  50  H.P 

The  Parkes  district,  which  is  inland,  where 
many  of  the  tractors  were  larger,  in  some 
cases  up  to  60  70  HP. 

In  addition,  measurements  were  taken  at 
distributor  depots  on  latest  models,  some  up 
to  80  H.P,,  running  at  speeds  estimated  to 
represent  fleld  conditions. 

Farming  In  the  Richmond-Windsor  area  Is 
devoted  mainly  to  vegetables  and  citrus,  so 
that  tractor  work  is  varied.  It  may  be  partlv 
seasonal  for  8  to  10  hours  a  day  for  two  weeks 
or  up  to  two  months  at  a  time.  Generally 
it  appears  to  be  spread  over  long  periods 
with  some  driving  at  frequent  inten-als. 

In  the  Parkes  area  the  farms,  mainly 
wheat-holdings,  are  larger,  and  the  tractor 
work  is  seasonal,  mainly  fallowing,  sowing, 
and  harvesting.  During  these  periods  drivers 
may  operate  8  to  12  hours  a  day  for  several 
weeks  at  a  time.  It  was  estimated  that,  on 
the  average,  a  driver  could  be  regarded  as 
operating  "all  day"  for  a  total  of  about  10  to 
12  weeks  a  year.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  year  work  is  Intermittent  and  usually  is 
for  short  periods  at  a  time. 

Two  distinct  sets  of  data  were  collected  in 
each  area; 

1.  Sound  levels  were  measured  In  the 
driver  position  under  normal  operating  con- 
ditions. 

2.  Hearing  tests  were  carried  out  on  the 
tractor  drivers  under  quiet  conditions.  This 
was  done  before  they  had  driven  on  the  day 
of  the  test,  to  avoid  temporary  loss. 

Noise  level  measurements 

Sound  levels  can  be  measured  ■with  a  meter 
consisting  of  a  microphone  which  converts 
pressure  to  electrical  impulses  which  are  am- 
plified and  measured.  The  unit  used  is  the 
decibel  (db).  It  is  a  logarithmic  unit  related 


to  the  'threshold  of  audibility'  at  1000  cps 
for  good  ears,  which  has  been  found  to  be  ap- 
proximately 0.0002  dynes  per  square  centi- 
metre. This  Is  taken  as  zero  decibels.  When 
the  sound  Intensity  Is  doubled  the  measure- 
ment on  the  decibel  scale  increases  by  3. 

The  ear  responds  differently  to  different 
frequencies  Two  noises  of  the  same  sound 
level  may  differ  considerably  in  loudness  and 
risk  of  damage.  Consequently  In  evaluating  a 
particular  noise.  In  addition  to  the  overall 
sound  level,  a  sound  analysis  can  be  carried 
out  to  determine  the  sound  level  In  each 
octave  band,  referred  to  as  the  acoustic 
spectrum. 

Tractor  noise  was  measured  and  recorded 
on  tape  with  a  sound  level  meter  and  a  tape 
recorder.  The  recordings  were  later  analysed 
into  octave  bands  by  feeding  from  a  play- 
back into  a  sound  analyser,  which  electrically 
flltprs  out  frequencies  as  required.  Before 
carrying  out  measurements  In  the  field,  the 
sound  level  meter  was  checked  and  calibra- 
tion tones  were  recorded  on  the  tape,  as 
shown  in  Figure  2, 

The  noise  levels  measured  under  operating 
conditions  were  considered  representative  of 
the  average  noise  conditions  to  which  drivers 
are  likely  to  be  exposed;  the  power  output 
of  the  tractor  In  work  was  not  measured. 
Hearing  tests 

It  has  been  found  that  exposure  to  noise 
causes  a  typical  early  loss  of  hearing  at  4000 
cps;  with  ftirther  exp>osure  this  loss  increases 
at  4000  cps  and  extends  to  other  frequencies. 

Hearing  tests  were  carried  out  on  tractor 
drivers,  as  shown  In  Figure  3.  with  an  audio- 
meter, a  device  which  produces  pure  tones 
at  various  frequencies.  The  sound  level  in  the 
earphones  can  be  varied,  and  the  lowest  level 
at  which  the  person  can  Just  detect  it,  known 
as  the  person's  hearing  threshold,  Is 
determined. 

The  tests  were  done,  at  frequencies  from 
500  cps  to  6000  cps,  on  persons  who  had  spent 
8  years  or  more  on  tractor  work.  In  both 
districts  the  average  time  on  tractors  was 
given  as  18  years.  In  the  Parkes  district 
figures  were  taken  for  34  drivers,  and  for  19 
in  the  Richmond -Windsor  area. 

RESULTS    OBTAINED 

JVoltc 

A  ntimber  of  drivers  felt  that  the  noise  af- 
fected their  hearing  for  some  time  after 
finishing  work,  and  some  mentioned  sub- 
sequent ringing  In  the  ears.  Although  this 
can  be  due  to  other  medical  reasons,  when 
it  is  noticed  after  driving  it  most  likely  in- 
dicates that  there  is.  In  fact,  a  noise  risk 
which  may,  in  time,  effect  the  hearing.  In 
a  few  cases,  plastic  ear  plugs  were  used,  and 
some  drivers  attempted  to  get  some  protec- 
tion by  using  cotton  wool. 

The  general  range  of  figures  in  Table  1 
shows  the  overall  sound  levels,  octave  band 
sound  levels,  and  calculated  excess  noise 
exposures'  in  two  broad  tractor  groups,  be- 
low and  above  50  H.P. 

Generally,  farm  tractor  noise  levels 
ranged  from  92  to  106  db,  but  some  were  up 
to  114  db  with  'excess  noise  exposures'  up  to 
15  db. 

The  'excess  noise  exposures'  shown  in  the 
Tables  1  and  2  for  tractors  are  based  on 
noise  levels  In  the  four  octaves  from  300  cps 
to  4,800  cps,  In  relation  to  the  standard 
of  85  decibels.  However,  noise  outside  of  this 
range  can  be  damaging  if  high  enough.  Some 
tractors  showed  particularly  high  levels  be- 
low 300   cps. 

Considerable  variations  were  sometimes 
observed  on  machines  of  similar  nominal 
power  capacity.  Generally,  the  figures  in  the 
lower  power  group  would  not  be  regarded  as 
excess  noise  exposure.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  tractors  were  not  neces- 
sarily working  at  or  near  full  power,  when 
the  noise  level  might  be  expected  to  be  at 
a  maximum.  In  the  over  50  HP.  group,  noise 
levels  were  frequently  in  the  excess  expo- 
sure class. 
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TABLE  l.^THE  OVERALL  SOUND  LEVEL  AND  DISTRIBUTION   IN  OCTAVE  BANDS  OF  TRACTORS  UNDER  OPERATING  CONDaiONS_ 
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Dwibels 


Tractor  group 


Oversll 


Octave  bands  (cycles  per  second) 


Estimated 


20tol0,000     375.075      75  to  150      150  to  300      300 .0  600    600.ol200       1.200^to         2,«m.o         4,8(X)to      excess^no.se 


25to50tiorsepower:                                                                             g,  jg  $3  79                 74                  76                  70                 67  65                  -9 

"'-r ":::::;::;::;:::;;:::::;;::::::::::::::        I  1  S  S        J^        "                                    -' 

SS:SS::;:::::::::;:;::::::::::;;:::::;::::       |  i  S  IJ        II         S        S                           j 

Diesel  25  30 JgJ  gj  97  86       84       86       89       87  83        -r« 

Kerosene  25  30  - ,,         • 

Over  50  hoisepower:                              „  85  91  94       86       83       79       76  u                 ^' 

Kerosene  50/60 ,gl  igj  99  98       92       92       93       92  87        rS 

Dies^"7o;8o::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::":::       |  |  .??  l\         It        II        J5         l\  ?l        -n 

Diesel  60/70 --     '"^ -  " 

;;;;77^c..., ,  ......  ...  mEASUR^M^T^AND^OAVEBA^^  tm  TRACTORS  UNDER  SEVERAL  LOAD  AND  MOVEMENT  CONPmONS 

~           ~                    ^  Dec.bels 

Tracer  and  opera.in,  particulars                      "^^^^^i.  "  ^^^ndsJcycJeTp^T^r:! „tstim^ 

20  to  10,000  37.5  10  75  75  to  150  150  .0  300     300  to  600    600  to  1.200       l,200to         2.4C«to         4,M0^o         exposure 


20/30  hoisepower,  old  model 

(a)  Towing  20-Drong  scarifier ,- 

(b)  Plowing  with  20-prong  scarifier        — 

40/50  horsepower,  old  model 

(a)  Stationary  under  open  shed  - - 

(b)  Normal  working  gear  without  load 

50/60  horsepower,  new  model:  ,  ■  .  i.„.i 

(a)  Stationary,  estimated  normal  engine  working  level... 

(b)  Stationary,  under  load  ol  blade 

(c)  Normal  forward  working - 

(d)  Reversing - --- 

(e)  Forward  travel.. — 

70  80  horsepower,  new  model: 

(a)  Stationary  estimated  normal  engine  working  level 

(b)  Traveling  very  slowly  under  heavy  load  (slow  enough 

to  avoid  track  noise) 

(c)  Normal  operating  forward - 

(d)  Reversing 

(e)  Normal  fast  travel - 
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Figures  for  two  new  machines  operating  at 
normal  governed  working  speeds  without 
load  and  with  the  same  type  of  spark  ar- 
rester, which  also  acted  as  a  muffler,  are 
shown  in  Figure  4.  In  this  case  the  higher 
power  machine  was  the  quieter  of  the  two. 
Most  of  the  tractors  over  50  li.P.  that  were 
measured  were  dlesels.  In  the  lower  power 
group  thev  were  mainly  dlesel  or  kerosene 
machines.  The  figures  showed  no  significant 
noise  differences  between  these  types. 

It  was  noticed  that  some  tractors  were 
fitted  with  mufflers  and  some  were  not;  some 
of  these  mufflers  were  burnt  out  and  had  lit- 
tle value  for  noise  reduction.  Other  tractors 
were  fitted  with  spark  arresters,  specifically 
intended  as  such,  which  also  had  some  value 
as  mufflers.  Some  operators  used  a  combina- 
tion of  both,  and  m  several  cases  they  were 
not  usine  anv  except  in  the  summer,  -ft-hen 
a  spark  arrester  is  necessary.  Measurements 
taken  on  several  machines  sho-a-ed  consider- 
able increase  of  noise  when  operating  with- 
out a  muffler.  The  increase  was  mainly  in 
the  important  middle  and  high  frequencies 
and  did  not  always  result  in  much  difference 
in  overall  noise  levels.  Several  cases  are  il- 
lustrated graphically: 

lai  Figure  5  shows  that  a  simple  perfor- 
ated-pipe type  of  muffler,  on  an  old  model 
50  H  P  kerosene  tractor,  made  little  differ- 
ence to  the  overall  sound  level,  but  there 
was  considerable  reduction  in  the  more  im- 
portant high  frequencies. 

lb)  Figure  6  Illustrates  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  overall  sound  level  throughout  the 
whole  frequency  range  on  a  new  40  HP. 
dlesel  tractor. 

(C)  Figure  7  shows  an  interesting  muffler 
effect  observed  on  a  60  H.P.  dlesel  tractor 
with  and  without,  a  spark  arrester.  Although 
there  was  considerable  reduction  in  the  Im- 
portant high  frequencies,  this  was  partly 
counteracted  by  an  Increase  in  low-frequency 


noise.  This  Is  most  likely  due  to  resonance, 
and  would  indicate,  in  this  case,  some  need 
for  attention  to  suitable  design  for  the  par- 
ticular engine  if  the  spark  arrester  is  to 
have  optimum  value  as  a  muffler. 

Some  people  consider  that  track  noise,  as 
distinct  from  engine  and  exhaust  noise,  may 
be  a  major  factor  on  crawler  type  machines. 
This  vle-w  may  have  originated  with  the  older 
machines  of  this  type. 

It  was  not  possible  to  operate  the  tracks 
without  the  engine  and  associated  noise; 
consequently,  the  contribution  of  the  tracks 
could  not  be  determined.  However,  m  order 
to  gain  some  idea  of  the  relative  importance 
of  track  noise  on  crawler  t\-pe  machines,  the 
following  sets  of  measurements  were  carried 
out: 

I  n   With  the  engine  operating  under  load; 
(ai    While  moving. 

(b)  Remaining  stationary. 

( c )  Moving  very  slowly. 

(d)  Traveling  fast. 

(2 1  With  the  engine  and  tracks  operat- 
ing together  at  normal  ploughing  speed: 

lai   With  a  light  load. 

(b)   Under  a  heavy  load. 

Details  are  shown  in  Table  2. 

Sound  levels  for  tractors  under  load  did 
not  show  any  trend  to  a  decrease  in  noise 
when  the  tracks  in-erc  not  moving,  indlcnting 
that  track  movement  here  was  not  a  major 
factor. 

With  the  engine  and  tracks  operating 
tocether  at  a  constant  track  speed,  and  vary- 
ing load,  the  noise  levels  increased  with  the 
load  "-hich  mleht  be  expected  of  engine 
exhaust  noise.  This  trend  Indicates  that 
engine  exhaust  Is  the  major  factor. 

It  Is  realized  that  track  noise  could  vary 
■with  the  tvpe  of  ground,  condition  of  tracks 
and  so  on,"but  the  measurements  taken  gave 
no  tndlcaUon  that,  on  modem  crawler  type 
machines  under  average  conditions,  the  track 


movements  make  any  slgnficant  contribution 
to  noise  in  the  driver  position. 
Hearing 
The  two  audioerams  in  Figure  8  represent 
the  average  hearing  loss  to  operators  in  the 
two  districts,  for  19  subjects  In  Richmond- 
Windsor,  and  34  in  the  Parkes  area. 

As  there  is  some  loss  in  hearing  acuity  with 
age.  known  as  "presbycusis",  all  figures  were 
corrected  in  accordance  with  research  carried 
out  In  the  Laboratory  of  Industrial  Medicine, 
Eastman  Kodak  Company.  Rochester.  New 
York  iRIlev.  Sterne.  Fasset,  and  Sutton  1961 1 
The  average  corrected  figures  are  shown  In 
Figure  9. 

The  results  show  greater  Impairment  in  the 
Parkes  area,  and  indicate  that  there  Is  a 
potential  risk  of  impairment  of  hearing  when 
driving  heavy  tractors  over  prolonged  periods 
As  4000  cps  is  the  most  sensitive  region  of 
noise-induced  Impairment,  the  mean  loss  in 
decibels  at  this  frequency,  for  each  group  of 
drivers,  was  compared  with  no  loss  to  see 
whether  it  was  statlslcally  significant.  The 
differences  were  statistically  significant  at 
the  1  per  cent  level. 

Tractor  suppliers  •*'ho  co-operated  In  the 
survey,  appear  to  be  Increasingly  aware  of  the 
problem  and  are  showing  considerable  in- 
terest in  noise  reduction.  The  investigation 
indicates  the  importance  of  continued  efforts 
to  this  end. 

When  it  Is  not  practicable  to  reduce  noise, 
ear  protection  can  be  adopted  when  driving 
continuously  on  heavy  work.  Plastic  ear 
plugs,  designed  by  the  Commonwealth 
Acoustic  Laboratory,  or  similar  plastic  ones, 
are  suitable  If  correctly  fitted,  and  can  be 
obtained  from  many  safety  equipment  sup- 
pliers These  ■will  provide  a  worthwhile  at- 
tenuation of  the  order  of  35  db..  reducing 
noise  to  a  safe  level  without  preventing 
conversation. 
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In  previous  work  carried  out  on  this  subject 
at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  i  Llerle  and 
Regert.  tractor  noise  was  regarded  as  siiffi- 
ciently  high  In  intensity  to  produce  high  fre- 
quency losses  cf  hearing  in  tractor  operators; 
It  was  considered  that  individuals  with  noise 
susceptible  ears  usually  experience  ringing 
In  the  ears,  known  as  tinnitus,  for  some  time 
after  work. 

A  group  of  tractor  drivers  in  New  Zealand 
was  ftiund  to  show  greater  hearing  impair- 
ments than  a  group  of  clerical  workers;  the 
use  of  ear  protection  by  drivers  was  recom- 
mended   (Bell   19561. 

SUMMARY 

Investigations  showed  that  tractor  noise  Is 
generally  predominantly  low  frequency,  but 
the  middle  frequencies  are  of  sufficient  in- 
tensity to  be  of  consequence. 

Under  operating  conditions,  the  noise 
levels  are  frequently  excessive.  Consequently, 
when  driving  over  a  number  of  years,  there 
Is  a  potential  risk  of  Impairment  of  hearing 
TT^ls  rlFk  is  increased  by  operating  the  tractor 
without  a  suitable  muffler. 

Mufflers,  and  in  some  cases  spark  arrest€rs, 
do  nnt  rfecessarily  reduce  the  overall  sound 
level  to  any  extent,  but  they  may  make  sub- 
stantial reductions  on  the  middle  and  highef 
frequencies.  In  some  cases,  owing  to  reso- 
nance, a  muffler,  or  a  spark  arrester,  may 
actually  lncrei\se  the  sound  level  in  the  lower 
frequency  range 

Tests  of  hearing  acuity  showed  greater  im- 
pairment on  inland  farmers  where  the  trac- 
tors are  of  higher  power  and  the  exposure  is 
for  long  periods. 

When  driving  continuously  on  heavy  work 
the  use  of  suitably  fitting  plastic  ear  plugs  Is 
recommended 

Many  tractor  suppliers  are  now  aware  of 
the  problem,  but  further  attention  to  re- 
ducing noise  Is  necessary.  i 
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lNDusTRi.\L  Noise  in  Residential  Areas 
(By  H.  R.  Weston.  Scientiflc  Officer.  Division 

of    Occupational    Health,    Department    of 

PubUc  Health.  NSW.) 

(Note. — This  article  refers  to  noises  which 
originate  from  Industry  and  reach  residential 
areas  at  levels  high  enough  to  cause  com- 
plaints: it  does  not  deal  with  occupational 
noise.  Reference  Is  made  to  likely  commu- 
nity complaints  and  the  assessment  of  noise 
to  determine  their  validity.  This  is  considered 


from  the  point  of  view  of  annoyance,  based 
on  average  community  reactions  and  not 
health  implications:  there  are  many  sounds 
which  annoy  the  majority  of  people.  It  is 
desirable  for  managers  and  engineers  to 
have  an  awareness  of  noise  and  to  plan  to 
avoid  It  m  future  developments. ) 

INTRODUCTION 

Community  complaints  may  arise  from 
many  activities  such  as  go-carts,  model  cars 
and  planes,  sporting  activities,  howling  dogs. 
noisy  clubs,  parties,  aircraft,  road  traffic  and 
industrial  undertakings.  Noise  from  indus- 
try is  referred  to  in  this  article 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great  in- 
crease of  industry  in  suburban  areas,  often 
near  to  residential  sections,  so  that,  where 
adequate  precautions  have  not  been  taken. 
new  noises,  to  which  residents  have  not  been 
accustomed,  have  been  Introduced  into  the 
neighbourhoods  with  consequent  complaints. 

The  growth  of  Industry  in  some  country 
centres  may  present  potential  noise  problems 
If  sufficient  care  is  not  taken  in  the  planning 
stages. 

reasons  for   complaints 

Existing  industries 

Sometimes  complaints  arise  in  connection 
with  an  esuibllshed  industry.  One  may  ask 
why  should  people  complain  when  an  in- 
dustry has  been  operating  and  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  community  for  many  years. 

Such  complaints  may  originate  for  various 
reasons,  which  are  quite  valid.  Some  of  these 
reasons  are  shown  below: 

(a)  A  new  noise  may  have  been  introduced 
;is  a  result  of  one.  or  more,  of  the  following 
factors. 

( 1 1  Lack  of  proper  maintenance,  wear  and 
tear,  misalignment  of  machinery,  etc  If 
you  teke  notice  of  your  own  car.  you  will 
probably  realise  that  the  noise  can  increase 
with  age  if  regular  maintenance  is  not 
carried  out. 

(2)  The  introduction  of  a  new  machine 
wlilch  may  do  tlae  Job  better  but.  in  doing 
so.  creates  more  noise,  or  a  ditferent  type 
of  noise,  such  as  timber  planing  machines, 
exhaust  systems,  metal  presses. 

1 3  I  The  relocation  of  equipment  to  an  area 
more  likely  to  worry  residents,  or  perhaps, 
the  extention  of  ductwork  and  exhaust 
cyclone  dust  catchers  with  an  increase  in 
resonance  and  area  of  propagating  surfaces. 

(4)  Stibstitutlon  of  equipment,  which  is 
perhaps  an  improvement  in  many  ways,  but 
in  which  noise  has  been  overlooked.  Eg.,  an 
oil  fired  package  boiler,  which  is  cleaner  and 
presents  much  less  risk  of  air  pollution  than 
its  coal  fired  counterpart,  may  not  be 
noticed  as  noisy  in  an  undertaking  where 
many  other  masking  sounds  are  present,  but 
when  It  propiigates  a  low  frequency  drum- 
ming tone  to  nearby  residential  areas,  where 
the  ambient  noise  level  is  low.  it  may  con- 
siderably disturb  residents.  Such  low  fre- 
quency sounds  are  Ukely  to  be  transmitted 
greater  distances  than  those  of  higher  fre- 
quency. 

( 5 )  Extension  of  the  hours  of  operation  to 
times  when  the  ambient  noise  is  lower. 

(6)  Increased  production  and  staff.  This 
may  also  lead  to  more  cars,  banging  of  doors 
and  loud  voices.  This  is  particularly  Im- 
portant with  shifts  commencing  or  finishing 
between  the  hours  of  10:00  p.m.  and  7:00 
a.m. 

I  7 )  Increased  storage  outside  of  the  factory 
building  and  work  In  the  yard,  such  as  nail- 
ing up  boxes,  etc.  This  may  be  accompanied 
by  unintentional  yelling  or  loud  talk  from 
employees  making  periodic  excursions  to  the 
yard  from  within  the  factory,  where  the 
noise  level  is  high. 

(  b )  People  may  purchase  blocks  and  build 
houses  on  land  in  proclaimed  residential 
areas,  to  find  out  later  that  a  nearby  factory, 
at  tunes,  produces  Irritating  noises. 

This  may  be  a  result  of  situations  such  as 
the  following: 

( 1 )  The  factory  may  not  have  been  operat- 


ing at  the  weekend  when  the  prospective 
buyer  visited  the  block  of  land  with  the 
land  agent. 

(2)  Visits  may  have  been  made  when  the 
factory  was  operating  in  the  daytime,  at  a 
time  when  there  were  present  many  other 
acceptable  random  sounds  to  mask  the  un- 
pleasant nature  cf  a  noise,  such  as  a  con- 
tinuous tone,  which  perhaps  continues  into 
the  night  when  it  is  most  irritating. 

(3)  An  unsuspecting  person  may  purchase 
a  house  and  later  discuver  that  a  nearby 
factory  produces  a  nol.se  to  which  his  family 
have  not  been  accustomed. 

(c)   Changing  personal  conditions, 

(1)  A  perfon  in  ill  health  may  be  worried 
by  a  noise  which  he  would  otherwise  find 
acceptable. 

(2)  An  aging  person,  owing  to  .^ome  loss  of 
hearing  in  the  high  frequency  range,  may  be 
more  aware  of  .in  annoying  low  frequency 
noise  than  a  person  with  good  hearing. 

New  industries 
A  factory  is  likely  to  cause  complaints  if 
it  introduces  a  new  noise  which  is  loud  in 
relation  to  the  existing  backKround.  which 
possesses  annoying  characteristics,  or.  one 
which  is  out  of  character  witli  the  existing 
ambient  sounds. 

INFLUENCING     FACTORS 

In  many  cases,  there  are  several  factors 
which  are  likely  to  irritate  residents  such 
as  an  untidy  appearance  of  the  factory,  a  re- 
duction in  the  value  of  their  properties,  or  a 
fear  that  there  will  be  a  reduction  and  that 
the  standard  of  their  living  area  will  be 
lowered. 

A  poor  public  relations  policy  and  personal 
dislikes  may  help  to  set  off  a  complaint;  noise 
may  be  used  to  amplify  general  dissatisfac- 
tion with  a  nearby  industry. 

The  picture,  in  some  cases,  is  partly  chang- 
ing because  the  general  public  expects  an 
improvement  in  the  standards  of  living. 

annoyance   and   personal   judgments 

Complainants  sometimes  refer  to  residen- 
tial  noise  as  a   health   hazard. 

While  it  may  irritate  an  existing  state  or 
ill-health,  in  many  cases,  it  would  seem  that 
noise  does  not  directly  produce  injury;  How- 
ever, it  is  an  intrusion  on  the  privacy  and 
comfort  of  the  home,  for  the  most  part,  peo- 
ple's well-being  is  diminished  by  noise  and 
life  in  general  is  made  miserable.  The  com- 
munity should  not  have  to  suffer  these  dis- 
comforts. Sometimes  circumstances  exist 
when,  for  various  reasons,  a  resident  will 
exaggerate  the  situation. 

In  other  cases,  a  factory  owner  or  man- 
ager is  unsympathetic  and  Is  not  willing  to 
do  anything  about  it;  he  may  have  no  con- 
sideration for  his  neighbours,  or.  and  perhaps 
this  is  more  usual,  he  may  not  realise  that 
his  factory  is,  in  fact,  creating  a  noise  which 
is  annoying. 

Individual  Judgments  are  often  mislead- 
ing: there  may  be  variations  in  hearing,  per- 
sonal prejudices,  different  psychological  ap- 
proaches and  observations  may  be  made  at 
times  when  masking  sounds,  of  an  acceptable 
nature,  are  present. 

assessment  of  residential  noise 
Many  noise  problems  can  be  solved  by 
commonsense  and  consultation  between  the 
parties  but.  at  times,  misunderstandings  and 
disputes  occur  and  then  there  is  a  need  for 
some  form  of  evaluation. 

Such  an  assessment  can  be  quite  complex; 
the  "ar  sensitivity  varies  with  the  frequency 
and  the  t}-pe  of  noise,  and  the  annoyance, 
in  addition  to  this,  depends  very  much  on 
the  character  of  the  noise  and  the  environ- 
ment. Noises  which  cause  complaints  may 
vary  considerably  in  nature  and  Intensity; 
in  some  cases,  annoyances  shows  little,  or 
no  relationship  to  the  physical  quantity  of 
the  noise. 

Considerable  thought  has  been  given  to 
suitable  standards  for  the  Judgment  of  noise, 
but  owing  to  the  complexity  and  differences. 
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from  place  to  place,  progress  has  been  slow. 
The  average  Judgment  of  noise  intensity 
which  corresponds  with  the  boundary  be- 
tween "tolerable"  and  "annoying"  is  found 
to  vary,  with  circumstances,  over  very  wide 
limits. 

It  is.  however,  possible  to  make  an  evalua- 
tion of  a  particular  situation,  and  to  deter- 
mine with  a  reasonable  amount  of  assurance 
whether,  or  not.  complaints  are  valid  and 
to  predict  whether,  or  not.  a  noise  Is  likely 
to  cause  complaints  It  is  not  possible  to 
predict  what  each  individual's  reaction  will 
be.  but  It  is  possible  to  predict  what  the 
average  community  reaction  to  a  noise  will 
be. 

Objective  jnethods  proposed 

A  number  of  methods  have  been  used  for 
assessing  the  likely  public  reaction  to  a  noise. 
Perhaps  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  such 
met'nods  are  not  based  on  health  implica- 
tions, but  simply  on  the  types  of  sound, 
and  levels,  with  which  experience  has  shown 
that  p-eople  will  live  without  complaining. 

It  would  be  very  helpful  if  an  a.ssessment 
could  be  made  with  simple  single  figure 
measurements,  such  as  the  "A"  weighting 
scale  of  a  Sound  Level  Meter.  Some  people 
are  hopeful  in  this  respect  and  there  is  a 
trend  towards  this  as  a  quick  means  of 
Judging  a  situation. 

The  "A"  weighting  gives  an  approxima- 
tion of  the  ear  response  by  filtering  out 
some  of  the  sound  to  which  tTie  ear  Is 
least  sensitive.  These  figures  can  give  very 
useful  information  to  experienced  sound 
engineers,  but  there  is  still  some  doubt 
as  to  their  reliability  in  all  cases:  they  have 
limitations  such  as.  the  possibility  of  errors 
in  the  assessment  of  noise  spectra  and  in 
the  evaluation  of  noise,  particularly  when 
annoying  low  frequencies  are  present,  or  in 
cases  where  the  background  levels  are  very 
low  at  the  low  frequency  end  of  the  spec- 
trum, which  situation  arises  in  some  of  our 
outer  suburbs. 

Where  possible,  simplification  Is  good,  but 
it  does  not  simplify  the  matter  if  it  is  less 
reliable  in  the  long  term,  and  incorrect  in- 
terpretations might  well  .iggravate  a  noise 
problem  by  increasing  the  misunderstanding 
between  the  parties  concerned. 

Although  more  time  consuming,  in  the 
first  place,  experience  has  indicated  tliat  an 
octave  band  analysis  of  the  alleged  noise 
at  the  residential  boundary  gives  a  more 
complete  picture  and  perhaps  more  reliable 
information. 

A  Noisp  Rating  method  was  proposed  by 
the  International  Organisation  for  Standard- 
isation (1963);  this  document  was  in  draft 
form  and  did  not  constitute  an  officially 
recognised  standard.  This  method  has  been 
used  in  this  country  with  some  degree  of 
success,  as  a  guide,  for  assessing  the  accept- 
ability of  a  noise. 

In  this  method,  the  Sound  Pressure  level 
is  measured  in  eight  or  nine  octave  bands 
of  frequency.  By  comparison  -with  noise 
rating  curves  such  as  those  llUistrated  in 
Figure  1  |not  printed  in  Record),  the  rating 
in  each  octave  is  determined  and  the  high- 
est rating  in  any  one  octave  is  then  taken 
as  the  Noise  Rating  Number  or.  in  effect,  a 
loudness  estimate  for  the  particular  noise. 
It  is  then  necessary  to  apply  corrections  for 
the  character  of  the  noise  and  the  environ- 
ment, taking  into  consideration  factors  such 
as,  the  tvpe  of  spectrum,  if  periodic  in  char- 
acter, peak  factor,  duration,  time  of  day. 
or  night,  type  of  locality  and  degree  of  pre- 
vious conditioning;  these  corrections  some- 
times depend  on  an  opinion  which  can  differ 
between  observers. 

The  proposals  in  the  above  I.S.O.  document 
are  still  being  discussed  and  a  number  of 
objections  have  been  raised:  it  is  not  simple 
enough  and  monitoring  is  not  possible  with 
equipment  available. 

In  a  more  recent  proposal  December.  1966. 
the   use   of   single    figure   Sound    Level    "A" 


measurements  has  been  suggested  with  pro- 
vision ior  irequency  analysis  to  assist  in  rat- 
ing doubtful  cases  or  cases  where  corrective 
measures  are  required 

A  method  which  can  be  very  helpful,  in 
some  cases,  is  to  carry  out  a  frequency  anal- 
ysis of  the  background  noise  lor  the  area  in 
the  absence  of  the  alleged  offending  noise: 
this  can  provide  useful  information  ior  de- 
ciding the  correction  applicable  for  the  en- 
vironment. By  making  a  comparison  of  the 
spectra,  of  the  alleged  noise  and  the  back- 
ground sounds,  the  relationship  between  the 
irritant  and  the  basic  environment  can  be 
determined  Figure  2  (not  printed  in  Record | 
shows  a  comparison  between  the  very  low 
background  sound  m  an  out-er  suburb  and  a 
noise,  predominantly  low  frequency,  originat- 
ing :rom  an  oil-tired  furnace. 

A  noise  from  outside,  even  if  it  is  in  excess 
of  the  background  level  by  as  much  as  10  dB. 
may  be  quite  acceptable  if  it  is  similar  in 
character  and  if  it  does  not  contain  irritating 
features,  such  as  pure  tone  components  Fig- 
ure 3  I  not  printed  In  RtccRD|  shows  a  com- 
parison between  tlie  spectrum  of  the  back- 
ground sound  and  that  of  an  uccept.ible 
noise  from  a  nearby  factory. 


awareness,  control  and  planning 
Generally,    a    scientific    investigation    can 
help  to  develop  a  better  underst.^nding  be- 
tween the  parties 

When  It  shows  that  there  is  some  jiistlfica- 
tion  for  complaints,  it  can  assist  the  indus- 
trial manager  by  showing  him  wliich  sounds 
offend,  and  to  what  extent.  Managers  become 
pre-occupied  with  production  problems  and 
often  they  do  not  fully  realise  that  their 
plant  is  a  nuisance  to  neighbors;  the  .sounds 
of  a  plaiu  in  full  operation  may  be  music  in 
the  ears  of  some  managers. 

As  a  rule,  managers  are  co-operative  if 
they  know  that  they  are  causing  an  annoying 
noise. 

Similarly,  persons  will  not  usually  make 
trivial  complaints  if  they  understand  the 
nature  of  the  problem:  however,  in  some 
cases,  undue  publicity  may  make  residents 
more  conscious  of  it. 

Many  problems  of  noise  from  industry 
could  be  avoided  by  a  greater  awareness,  on 
the  part  of  owners,  managers  and  engineers, 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  many  noises  which 
the  majority  of  people  do  not  like  Most 
people  do  not  want  to  annoy  their  neighbors. 
Some  industrial  managers  have  never  con- 
sidered noise  to  neighbours  In  the  planning 
and  operation  of  their  plants.  If  proposing 
a  new  factory,  an  extension  to  an  existing 
set  up.  or  if  installing  a  new  machine,  it 
would  be  wise  for  management  to  survey  the 
existing  background  noise  at  the  residential 
taoundarv.  to  ascertain  the  likely  noise  from 
new  equipment  and  to  then  design,  plan  and 
build  so  that  the  industry  v.-lll  not  introduce 
a  new  nnise.  which  is  ou't  of  character  with 
the  existing  background,  and  does  not  ex- 
ceed it  by  a  sufficient  amount  to  become  an 
intrusion  on  the  privacy  of  the  residents.  At- 
tention to  this  beforehand  may  save  a  con- 
siderable am.ount  of  time  and  money  later. 
In  addition,  it  will  achieve  much  better  pub- 
lic relations. 

Some  manufacturers  have  never  consid- 
ered noise  in  designing  their  products.  They 
must  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  Quieter  equip- 
ment should  be  more  often  sought  after. 

Industry  must  also  be  made  aware  of  the 
need  to  eliminate  unnecessary  noise  from 
outdoor  employees,  within  the  Industrial 
premises,  and  from  associated  actlntles  such 
as  loading  of  trucks,  shouting,  banging  of 
car  doors,  etc.;  these  may  be  .as  much  a 
source  of  complaint  as  the  manufacturing 
operations. 

This  article  has  referred  to  annoyance  as 
a  result  of  noise  from  industry  reaching 
residential  areas.  When  dealing  with  this 
aspect,  the  possibility  of  an  occupational 
noise  problem  within 'the  factory  should  be 
kept  in   mind,  as  it  would  seem  logical  in 


many  cases  for  the  management  to  consider 
both  aspects  when   taking  corrective  action. 

Similarly,  when  planning  a  new  lactory,  a 
wrtse  and  well  informed  management  will 
consider  all  aspects  of  noise  within  the  in- 
dustry together  with  likely  annoyance  to  the 
outside  community;  the  importance  of  plan- 
ning cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised. 

It  Is  very  desirable  for  a  keen  awareness  of 
noise  to  be  cultivated  among  managers  and 
engineers. 

I  wish  to  thank  Dr.  C.  J.  Cummins.  Direc- 
tor-General of  Public  Health,  and  Ur  E.  O. 
Longley.  Acting  Director,  Division  of  Occu- 
pational Health,  for  permission  to  publish 
this  ;irtlcle. 
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As  John  J.  Coffey,  Jr.,  research  asso- 
ciate on  environmental  pollution  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  has  pointed  out,  in  a  speech 
October  16,  1D67.  by  their  Michigan  presi- 
dent, Harry  R.  Hall,  driven  in  St.  Paul. 
Minn.,  and  entitled  "We  Had  Better  Be 
Better,"  in  discussing  the  problems  of 
our  era,  "Noise"  is  the  springboard. 

The  appropriate  excerpt  from  the 
speech  follows: 

We  Had  Better  Be  Better! 
(By  Harry  R  Hall,  president.  Michigan  State 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  Lansing.  Mich.) 
(Prepared  for  presentation  as  the  keynote 
address,  fifty-third  .innual  management 
conference.  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce executives,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Octo- 
ber 16.  1967) 

As  we  convene  here  this  morning,  during 
the  infant  days  of  Phase  III  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury, we  have  been  given  a  mlcrocosmlc  view 
of  the  best  of  America.  1967 : 

Tlie  pride  and  glory  of  one  state. 
The  pride  ;ind  power  of  50  states. 
At  the  Identical  moment  that  we  gather 
lipre.  this  Jet  propelled  crntury  surges  vio- 
lently ahead  to  Join  the  volcanic  uncertain- 
ties, of  the  year  2000  and  we  observe  an 
America  at  tlie  apogee  of  its  economic  pros- 
perity. Its  political  authority.  Its  technologi- 
cal advantage.  Tliese  Imposing  sights  that  we 
have  seen  on  the  screen  project  a  1967  version 
of  America.  Tlie  Beautiful— 

Magnificently  endowed  with  natural  beauty 
by  nature. 

Ingeniously  nurtured  for  material  wealth 
bv  man. 

Majestically  beautiful  despite  the  concrete 
and  steel  scars  of  man's  relentless  march 
through  modern  civilization 

The  ecstatic,  boastful,  but  pleasing, sounds 
that  we  have  heard  reffect  the  dynamism, 
the  pragmatism,  the  optimism  of  a  Phase  III 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  firmly  com- 
mitted to  the  Idea  of  progress  and  accelera- 
tion of  progress. 

These  are  sights  and  sounds  of  our  speed- 
ing Century  as  we  plunge  into  Phase  Ill- 
October  1967. 

NOW 

Look  and  Listen  to  some  other  sights  and 
sounds ! 

(Approximately  90  seconds  of  psychedelic 
color  film  SOP  projected  on  screen  ) 

These,  too.  are  slghu:  and  sounds  of  Phase 
III  of  this  aging  Century: 

Weird  sights  and  ominous  sounds. 
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FasclnaUng  sights  with  horrifying  conno- 
tations. 

Discordant — noisy ! 

This  has  been  a  noisy  century  It  Is  getting 
more  noisy  Dr  Vernon  Knudsen,  a  physicist 
and  former  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  claims  that  noise 
Is  a  slow  agent  of  death  and  if  It  continues 
unabated  for  the  next  30  years.  It  can  become 
lethal,  because  even  now  ordinary  urban 
noises  to  which  we  are  subjected  routinely 
Impair  heartn?.  Jangle  nerves,  hinder  con- 
centrated mental  effort  and  distort  Judg- 
ments 

But  it  seems  to  me  we  need  to  be  more  dis- 
turbed bv  the  sociological  implications  of 
noise  than  with  its  detrimental  physical 
effect.  Some  of  these  noises  reflect  a  social 
hemorrhaging  in  the  main  arteries  of  an 
affluent,  sophisticated  society  that  prides 
Itself  in  its  vibrant  economy  and  noble  na- 
tional purpose. 

'Some  of  these  derisive  noise  are  indicants 
of — dissent,  frustration,  hopelessness,  aban- 
donment of  ingrained  standards  of  conduct, 
revolt  against  established  values,  renuncia- 
tion of  .cherished  institutions 

We  da  not  like  to  discuss  this  grating 
cacophonv  We  would  like  to  turn  off  these 
Irritating  noises  But.  Instead,  they  are  In- 
creasing, frightfully.  In  volume. 

They  will  not.  any  longer,  be  drowned  out 
by  the  counter  noises  that  we  make  about 
our  progress  and  prosperltv. 

They  will  not  be  muted  by  angry  expres- 
sions of  disgust  and  disdain 

They  win  not  be  stilled  by  indifferent  ne- 
glect or  Irrational  evasion  As  Winston 
Churchill  said.  "Things  do  not  get  better  by 
being  left  alone.  Unless  they  are  adjusted 
thev  explode  with  shattering  detonation." 

These  shattering  noises  of  social  discon- 
tent represents  problems— chamber  of  com- 
merce problems  Along  with  our  trophies  of 
success,  these  passion  packed  casualties  of 
failure  accompany  us  into  Phase  III  of  this 
fleeting  century. 

The    Christian    Science    Monitor    of 
Tuesday.  May  14.  1968.  has  the  following 
item  under  the  heading  "Noise  Crisis": 
Noise  Crisis 

(Air  craft  din  has  the  men  who  run  Ameri- 
can airports  in  a  tizzy  It  gets  steadily  worse. 
How  to  cope  with  it?  Dr.  Walton  W  Jones, 
of  NASA,  says  people  can  adjust  and  live 
with  this  era  of  sonic  boom,  i 

(By  Neal  Stanford) 

Washington. — Aircraft  noise  gets  Inten- 
sive study.  It's  about  time.  Alms  are  to  un- 
cover : 

How  bad  it  Is,  i 

Where  the  noise  comes  from,         | 

What  can  be  done  about  It. 

How  people  can  adjust  to  sonic-boom 
Intensities,  and  how  much, 

Dr  Walton  W.  Jones  heads  NASA's  bio- 
technology and  human-research  division.  He 
heads  up  noise  studies  and  research  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

In  an  Interview  he  talks  about  his  current 
alrport-nolse  surt-ey,  his  sonic-boom  simu- 
lator, the  nature  of  noise,  and  how  it  can  be 
minimized  or  modified.  One  surprise:  In  all 
four  cities  studied,  people  were  found  who 
were  not  disturbed  at  all. 

An  aim  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration Is  to  have  Congress  set  up  fair  maxi- 
mum flying-noise  levels.  Too-noisy  airplanes 
would  not  be  allowed  to  fly. 

Dr.  Jones,  I  understand  you  are  in  the 
midst  of  some  studies  of  the  aircraft-noise 
problem  at  some  of  our  big  airports.  What 
cities  are  you  studying? 

Our  studies  this  last  year  ha\'e  centered 
on  four  cities.  Chicago.  Denver,  Dallas,  and 
Los  Angeles,  We  are  shortly  choosing  four 
other  cities  for  similar  studies.  Our  research 
centers  on  what  we  call  the  psychoacoustlc 
aspects  of  aricraft  noise  and  sonic  boom,  on 


how  humans  react  to  these  noises,  on  the 
different  characteristics  of  these  noises,  and 
what  might  be  done  to  minimize  or  modify 
them. 

The  ijata  we  have  collected  is  presently  be- 
ing reviewed  by  a  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences panel,  and  until  they  report  we  won't 
choose  the  next  four  cities  to  study. 

In  the  four  case  studies  made  how  did  you 
go  about  getting  data  and  what  kind  of 
data  was  it? 

We  interviewed  some  3,500  people  In  these 
studies  in  communities  being  overflown,  try- 
ing to  measure  the  reaction  of  the  people  to 
different  kinds  of  noise:  high  frequency,  low 
frequencv.  spikes  In  the  spectrum  of  noise, 
and  the  "like.  We  turned  up  some  surprising 
and  interesting  things.  For  example,  we 
found  people  In  each  of  these  communities 
who  really  were  not  disturbed  by  the  noise 
at  all.  weren't  actually  aware  of  it.  Then 
there  were  others  who  objected  strenuously. 
The  explanation  is  psychological,  possibly 
sociological.  It  has  to  do  with  their  being, 
their  makeup,  their  interests,  what  they  do. 
You  know,  some  men  have  developed  very 
nice  ways  of  Just  tuning  out  their  wives  at 
times,  and  maybe  this  same  thing  happens 
here. 

How  do  you  go  about  questioning  these 
people?  Do  they  know  you  are  trying  to  And 
out  how  they  react  to  different  aircraft 
noises? 

We  don't  advertise  our  studies,  for  we  don't 
want  any  bias  in  them.  So  our  interviews 
in  going  into  homes  do  not  say  they  are  in- 
quiring about  aircraft  noise.  They  ask  a  lot 
of  questions  about  other  noises  in  the  com- 
munity. It  is  really  a  community  study.  We 
even  put  in  some  questions  for  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  people  so  they 
won't  have  to  make  their  own  study.  We  only 
raise  the  question  of  airplane  noise  in- 
directly. 

Dr,  Jones.  I  am  curious.  How  do  you  in- 
directly ask  a  person  if  aircraft  noise  bothers 
him? 

Weil,  other  questions  may  lead  up  to  it.  If 
they  don't  volunteer  their  reactions  we  can 
work  it  around  so  they  do.  I'm  not  so  sxire 
I  should  give  you  the  questions  we  ask  to 
get  our  Information  since  our  Job  is  only 
half  done. 

But  It  Is  true  if  you  ask  them  outright 
what  they  think  of  aircraft  noise  In  their 
commimlty.  you  will  get  biased  answers.  So 
our  interviewers  get  It  indirectly. 

Also  they  notice  the  type  of  house,  type  of 
construction,  number  of  windows,  any  noises 
from  appliances,  refrigerators,  fans,  etc.  Then 
we  have  sound  trucks  in  the  neighborhood 
measuring  the  aircraft  noise  at  the  time — so 
answers  can  be  related  to  actual  noise  mea- 
surements. 

This  may  all  be  interesting,  but  how  will 
it  prove  useful? 

The  FAA  (Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion) has  asked  Congress  for  authority  to 
add  to  their  certification  requirements  for 
airline  use  of  airports  one  on  noise.  So  if  fu- 
ture airplanes  emit  noise  of  certain  value 
characteristics  over  what  criteria  have  tieen 
found  to  be  acceptable,  then  these  airplanes 
wont  be  allowed  to  fly,  Ttie  FAA  wont  cer- 
tify them. 

The  noise  level  agreed  to,  of  course,  must 
be  fair — fair  to  both  sides,  and  that  is  what 
we  are  working  on  now — trying  to  help  find 
a  fair  noise  level. 

There  are  other  ways  of  helping  to  Improve 
the  noise  problem — quieter  engines,  for  ex- 
ample, retrofitting  existing  engines,  but  those 
are  hardware  approaches,  and  out  of  my 
area  of  research. 

Different  kinds  of  planes  make  different 
kinds  of  noises.  From  yotir  study,  what 
planes  cause  the  most  noise  problem — Jets? 
That  is  part  of  the  reason  for  this  study. 
Some  {>eople  are  annoyed  by  some  aspects  of 
noise  more  than  others.  For  example,  we 
found  in  work  this  fall  that  certain  helicop- 
ters give  very  low  frequency,  have  a  very  low 


frequency  spectrum,  but  pictures  on  the 
walls  of  a  house  are  apt  to  rattle.  This  can 
be  very  objectionable  to  some  people. 

There  are  several  ways  of  handling  this 
problem.  One  very  simple  one  is  to  tell  the 
people  to  modify  their  picture-hanging  meth- 
ods. The  annoyance  did  not  come  from  the 
noise  of  the  helicopter  but  the  rattle  of  the 
pictures! 

Did  you  find  that  people  questioned  about 
aircraft  noise  while  outdoors  objected  more 
strongly  than  those  questioned  Indoors? 

That  was  what  we  expected  to  find.  But 
startllngly  enough,  that  isn't  what  hap- 
pened. We  asked  people  to  Judge  the  serious- 
ness of  noise  outside,  and  then  had  them 
enter  their  homes  before  asking  again.  As 
soon  as  they  entered  the  house  and  closed 
the  door,  it  appears,  their  criteria  dropped, 
that  is.  their  noise  threshold  went  up.  to 
at)out  the  attenuation  of  the  building. 

Noise  that  was  objectionable  outside  on 
the  graph  indicators  at  110  was  Just  as  ob- 
jectionable when  inside  the  house  and  regis- 
tering 95.  Apparently  people  have  a  built-in 
filter  they  slip  off  as  soon  as  they  walk  Inf  Ide. 
Part  of  the  reason  for  this  study  is  to  learn 
such  things  as  this,  so  we  don't  do  some- 
thing unnecessary  in  setting  acceptable  noise 
standards  for  alrpwrt  areas. 

I  gather  that  your  work  also  includes  a 
psychoacoustlc  approach  to  the  problem  of 
the  sonic  boom.  What  are  you  doing  in  this 
field? 

We  have  several  research  studies  going  on. 
One  is  out  at  the  Stanford  Research  Insti- 
tute, where  we  have  a  sonic-boom  simulator 
measuring  the  effects  of  sonic  boom  on  sleep- 
ing individuals. 

This  Is  a  room  comparable  to  a  bedroom, 
furnished  as  In  a  home.  One  end,  however. 
is  a  diaphragm  that  can  be  driven  in  a  small 
adjoining  room  by  a  motor  to  give  the  effect 
of  various  boom  characteristics.  Tapes  are 
used  that  record  actual  booms  of  varying 
strengths.  The  person  Is  wired  to  an  appa- 
ratus which  measures  levels  of  sleep. 

Then  after  he  has  slept  there  for  several 
nights  and  become  accustomed  to  his  sur- 
roundings the  simulator  is  turned  on. 

A  sonic  boom  is  rpferred  to  as  an  "in- 
wave,"  and  an  in-wave  can  be  low  and  wide, 
or  tall  and  skinny,  meaning  time-duration 
widths  and  intensity  for  height.  When  the 
room  Is  hit  with  a  sonic  boom  the  effect  on 
the  sleeping  person  can  be  recorded. 

Does  the  simulator  prove  that  people  can 
become  adjusted  to  sonic  ixwms,  and  do  they 
sleep  through  them? 

So  far  this  experiment  seems  to  prove  that 
people  do  adapt  to  sonic  booms,  but  we  are 
not  prepared  to  sav,  on  what  data  we  have, 
what  they  will  adapt  to.  But  there  Is  an 
adaptive  mechanism,  apparently. 

Also,  we  have  found  that  the  deeper  .sleep 
thev  are  In  the  more  boom  it  takes  to  awaken 
them.  People  seem  to  get  accustomed  to  some 
booms,  but  we  can't  say  this  applies  to  the 
whole  population. 

I  believe  vour  shop  is  also  involved  in  the 
matter  of  improved  aviation  safety.  What 
particular  approach  are  you  taking  to  this 
problem? 

We  are  doing  some  interesting  experimen- 
tation along  with  the  FAA  and  the  federal  air 
surgeon  on  safer  passenger  and  crew  seats. 

The  militarv  have  been  working  on  this 
for  some  time,  on  the  question  of  using 
energy-absorption  techniques  In  seats.  If  we 
can  get  some  of  the  energy  imparted  to  the 
pasr.enger  in  a  crash  taken  up  by  some 
energy-absorption  device,  then  the  passenger 
gets  a  reduced  load. 

Many  injuries  could  be  avoided  if  seats 
were  designed  to  dissipate  more  energy.  .  .  . 
If  stronger  seats  were  designed  and  combined 
with  dissipation  techniques,  these  seats 
could  dissipate  about  16  times  the  energy 
dissipated  by  present  seat  designs. 

What  about  the  talk  of  having  passengers 
sit  backward  as  a  safety  measure? 
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Not  all  forces  are  directly  forward  or  aft  in 
a  crash.  If  a  passenger  pitches  to  one  side 
he  may  still  need  a  good  harness,  A  good 
forward  seat,  with  possibly  a  shoulder  har- 
ness, would  be  better  in  many  ways  than 
turning  seats  around. 

We  are  looking  into  all  these  matters.  Our 
work  on  research  into  aircraft  noise,  the 
sonic  boom,  and  passenger  safety  is  really 
only  part  of  a  much  broader  study.  As  ex- 
plained, we  concentrate  on  the  psychoacous- 
tlc aspects  of  the  noise  problem  and  the 
energy-absorbing  techniques  in  seat  con- 
struction 

The  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society. 
at  Lincoln.  Mass..  has  a  pamphlet  on 
noise  pollution,  which  follows: 

Noise  Polia'tion 

FOfR   DEFINITIONS 

Noise — unwanted  sound.  Luckily,  with 
noise  iwo-plus-two  does  not  equal  four.  Ten 
motorcycles  are  not  ten  times  as  noisy  as 
one  motorcvcle  but  twice  as  noisy. 

Decibel — the  unit  of  measuring  loudness 
(intensity)  of  a  sound  Zero  on  the  decibel 
scale  Is  the  slightest  sound  that  can  be  heard 
by  the  best  ears  and  so  weak  that  It  moves 
the  eardrums  one-tenth  the  diameter  of  a 
hydrogen  atom.  The  scale  goes  up  logarlth- 
nilcallv.  the  perceived  loudness  approximate- 
ly doubling  every  ten  decibels.  Since  the  bhist 
of  a  Jet  engine  at  takeoff  can  reach  150 
decibels— 1.000.000.000.000.000  times  as  in- 
tense as  the  threshold  of  sound— the  hu- 
man ability  to  hear  anything  from  rustling 
leaves  to  a" Jet  blast  make  the  ear  like  a  bal- 
ance which  can  weigh  anything  from  a  post- 
age stamp  to  an  ocean  liner. 

Pitch— tone  level.  Pitch  is  determined  by 
how  many  times  per  second  the  sound  waves 
vibrate.  'The  lowest  note  on  a  piano  has  a  fre- 
quencv of  30  cvcles  per  second;  conversation 
ranges  between  200  and  6000  cycles;  and  a 
"silent"  dog  whistle  gets  up  to  14,000  cycles. 
The  high-frequency  noises  that  we  can  hear 
seem  louder  to  us  and  are  more  disturbing, 
decibel  for  decibel,  than  low-frequency 
noises. 

Sonic  boom— the  loud  bang  and  change 
in  air  pressure  of  the  shock  wave  which  every 
plane  flvlng  faster  than  the  speed  of  sound 
(about  700  miles  per  hour)  drags  along  be- 
hind it.  The  boom  isn't  a  one-time  nuisance, 
occurring  only  at  the  precise  moment  the 
plane  crosses  from  sonic  to  supersonic 
speeds,  but  follows  along  behind  the  plane 
for  the  entire  duration  of  the  supersonic  trip. 

DECIBEL    SCALE 

Eardrum   ruptures   140:    Jet  taking  off. 
Painful   to  e:<r   120:    Siren,   jet  revving   its 
motors  for  takeoff— maximum  allowable  for 
hearing,  roar  of  a  two-engine  prop  plane, 

Doaienini;  100:  Tlumder,  car  horn  at  3 
feet— loud  motorcycle,  loud  power  lawn 
mower. 

Very  loud  80:  Portable  sander,  have  to 
bhout'to  be  heard  food  blender,  continued 
daily  exposure  brines  about  loss  of  hearing, 
noisy  cocktail  party,  impossible  to  use  tele- 
phone. 

Loud  60:  City  playground,  vacuum  cleaner, 
noisy  office,  average  traffic,  point  at  which  use 
of  tiie  telephone  becomes  difficult. 

Moderate  40:  Sub\irban  playground,  all 
right  for  a  restaurant,  average  living-room. 

Paint  '20;   Quiet  enough  lor  courtroom  or 
classroom,  private  office,  a  whisper  at  5  feet. 
Threshold  of  audibility  0:  Rustling  leaves, 
breathing. 

Noise  IS  a  true  environmental  pollutant. 
Like  air  and  water  pollution  it  damages  our 
health  and  lowers  the  quality  of  rur  life.  In 
Europe  the  malignant  effects  of  noise  on  the 
total  environment  are  well  recognized.  In 
Sweden,  for  example,  the  State  Power  Board's 
one-year  course  In  pollution  control  trains 
engineers  to  deal  with  water,  air.  and  noise 
problems.  Here,  we  are  barely  beginning  to 
realize  what  a  growing  menace  noise  pollu- 
tion is  and  that  It  must  be  curbed. 


HOW    NOISE    AFFECTS    US 

Reactions  to  noise  are  more  subjective  than 
they  are  to  smog  or  a  drink  of  polluted  water 
About  a  fourth  of  the  population  say  they  are 
not  disturbed  by  any  noise,  however  loud; 
these  are  the  people  who  should  live  near 
airports.  One  in  ten  is  hypersensitive,  but 
because  he  di-sllkes  almost  any  noise  not  of 
his  own  making,  his  complaints  are  ignored, 
m  between  come  the  rest  of  us.  and  we  are 
more  sensitive  to  noise  on  some  days  than 
others.  In  general  we  find  high-pitched  noises 
harder  to  take  than  low.  and  any  noise  sounds 
twice  as  loud  at  night. 

The  most  specific  effects  of  noise  are  on 
hearing.  A  loud  blast  such  as  an  explosion 
deafens  everyone  momentarily.  (At  the  same 
time  it  arouses  an  "alarm"  reaction  so  primi- 
tive and  automatic  that  even  newborn  in- 
fants cry  out  with  terror.) 

Permanent  hearing  loss  comes  only  from 
repeated  or  contlnuoxis  exposures.  Everyone 
agrees  tliat  an  eight-hour  daily  exposure  to 
80  or  85  decibels  leads  to  severe  hearing 
damage  Until  recently  this  was  thought  to 
be  the  only  damaging  effect  of  noise  on  the 
ears.  But  doctors  now  suspect  that  our  high 
comviunitv  noise  level— traffic  In  morning 
and  afternoon  and  TV  at  night  with  occa- 
sional additions  from  police  sirens,  planes 
overhead,  car  horns,  and  vacuum  cleaners — 
helps  account  for  the  deafness  of  older  people 
in  all  Industrial  countries  and  especially  in 
ours. 

Noise  has  other  measurable  effects.  It  raises 
blood  pressure,  lowers  efficiency,  and  triggers 
ailments  like  stomach  ulcers  and  allergies 
It  is  the  main  cause  of  loss  of  sleep.  The 
World  Health  Organization  says  It  can  be 
harmful  even  when  it  is  not  consciously 
heard.  Dr.  Vern  O,  Knudsen  of  the  University 
of  California  sums  it  up  as  "a  slow  agent  of 
death,"  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  160  deci- 
bels  only   a  few  more   than   the   sound   of 

many  jetplanes  at  takeoff— Is  lethal  to  mice 
and  similar  small  animals. 


WHAT   WE  CAN    DO   ABOUT   NOISE  I'OLLTJTION 

Noise  is  pollution.  And  the  United  States 


is    the    noisiest   country   In   the   world   and 

getting  noisier. 

The  background  din  of  modern  life  comes 
from  machines.  Noisy  power  lawn  mowers 
and  motorcycles  generate  levels  of  loudness 
formerly  found  only  In  boiler  factories. 
American  kitchens  with  three  of  four  ap- 
pliances operating  at  once  have  been  clocked 
at  100  or  more  decibels.  We  also  have  long 
exposures  to  alr-condltloners  (Often  70  or 
80  decibels),  city  traffic  iwith  a  mean  aver- 
age of  78  decibels  at  a  Boston  school  play- 
ground during  recess)  and  all-day  drives 
(Which  leave  most  people  with  a  temporary 
loss  of  hearing). 

Since  the  machines  are  here  to  stay,  what 
can  we  do  about  the  noise? 

We  can  begin  by  making  better  use  of  the 
mechanical  mufflers  imd  other  silencers  we 
already  have.  The  Paris  and  Montreal  sub- 
ways are  equipped  with  rubber-tired  wheels, 
and  ottrs  could  be  too. 

Actually,  most  noise  nuisances  can  be  con- 
trolled bv  new  devices.  Among  recent  Ameri- 
can inveritlons  are  a  "silent  residential  qual- 
ity" attachment  for  pneumatic  drills,  steel 
mesh  blankets  to  muffle  blasting,  a  quieter 
pile  driver,  and  even  a  portable  ground  muf- 
fler for  jet  planes  to  reduce  sound  during 
warm-up  periods.  Acoustical  engineers,  who 
can  build  quiet  motels  in  the  middle  of  air- 
ports, know  all  the  techniques  for  sound- 
proofing buildings,  from  what  kind  of  parti- 
tion makes  the  best  sound  barrier  to  how  to 
mount  apartment  doorbells  so  that  the  only 
ring  vou  hear  is  your  own. 

The  din  of  traffic,  rated  in  one  large  survey 
as  more  annoying  than  all  other  noises  put 
together,  can  "be  reduced  with  the  Improved 
mufflers  now  available  for  all  vehicles  includ- 
ing trucks  and  motorcycles.  New  materials 
have  been  developed  to  make  quieter  road 
surfaces,  and  there  are  even  quieter  tires. 


The  rewards  of  a  quieter  environment  need 
more  publicity.  They  are  much  commoner 
than  most  businesses  and  Individuals  realize. 
It  Is  no  accident  that  of  the  four  main  cen- 
ters of  noise  pollution  (Industry,  airports, 
traffic,  and  buildings),  the  noisy  industries 
have  made  the  best  progress  in  solving  their 
noise  problems  They  began  to  worry  about 
noise  In  1948  when  a  New  York  worker  won 
the  first  damage  claim  for  loss  of  hearing 
acquired  on  the  Job.  Now  that  claims  amount 
to  $2  million  a  year,  noise  abatement  gets 
serious  attention. 

Practical  incentives  exist  for  builders  too. 
In  New  York  City  some  new  high-rise  apart- 
ments are  unprofitably  empty  becMUse  of 
internal  noisiness.  And  in  the  suburbs  sound - 
conditioned  houses  sell  faster  than  similar 
houses  without  anti-noise  features  even 
though  they  cost  several  hundred  dollars 
more. 

Noise  abatement  pays  in  many  other 
businesses.  .Studies  at  Colgate  University 
showed  that  the  average  worker  spends  one- 
fifth  of  his  energy  fighting  noise.  When  the 
noise  level  drops,  output  goes  up  and  absences 
and  employee  turnover  drop 

When  Incentives  are  lacking,  noise  control 
laws  and  regulations  must  take  over.  Julius 
Caesar  originated  the  legal  approach  to  the 
quieter  life  by  banning  night  chariot-driving 
in  the  streets  of  Rome  His  example  is  fol- 
lowed today  by  every  country  In  northern 
Europe  from  Britain  to  the  USSR.  European 
noise-abatement  regulations  Include  acous- 
tical building  codes,  local  ordinances  forbid- 
ding the  use  of  motorcycles  during  sleeping 
hours,  and  even  national  laws  forbidding 
transistor  radios  In  public  places 

In  comparison,  we  have  no  federal  noise- 
abatement  laws,  very  few  state  laws,  and 
nothing  more  helpful  on  the  local  level  than 
ordinances  against  disturbing  the  peace 
Typically,  the  peace  can  be  disturbed  only 
after  11  P.M.  and  then  only  by  a  noise 
nuisance  coming  from  a  nearby   home 

The  final  and  most  important  weapon 
against  noise  pollution  is  public  pressure 
For  years  the  people  who  live  near  airports 
have  been  writing  their  Congressmen,  sign- 
ing petitions,  and  attending  hearings  by  the 
busload  to  make  their  objections  to  the 
racket  known.  They  sue  the  government  for 
loss  in  real  estate  values  and  incite  their 
public  schools  to  sue  the  airports  for  Im- 
pairing education.  They  have  made  the  air- 
port noise  problem  so  notorious  that  towns 
unite  instantly  to  keep  proposed  airports  as 
far  from  their  borders  as  possible  And  while 
airports  are  still  very  noisy,  they  would  be 
much  noisier  if  public  pressure  had  not 
forced  the  aircraft  Industry  to  spend  miliions 
of  dollars  a  year  on  noise-control  research 
and  the  federal  government  to  regulate  flight 
patterns  and  even  set  up  noise  limits  at 
night. 

If  nothing  is  done  about  noise  pollution. 
in  ten  years  our  environment  will  be  twice  as 
noisy  as  it  is  today. 
Do  we  want  that? 


HOUSE    LOTS    AND     NOISY     STREETS 

There  are  several  ways  of  mitigating  the 
noise  nuisance,  says  Dr,  Robert  B.  Newman 
of  Bolt,  Beranek.  and  Newman,  the  coun- 
try's leading  research  and  consultant  firm 
In  acctistics. 

Q.  Will  It  help  to  plant  a  barrier  of  trees 
and  shrubs  between  the  house  and  street? 

A.  Not  at  all  as  far  as  sound  is  concerned. 
Of  course.  If  your  house  is  separated  from  the 
highway  by  500  to  1000  feet  of  thick  decidu- 
ous woods,  you  will  get  more  traffic  noise  In 
the  winter  When  the  leaves  are  gone,  but 
thl.s  isn't  a  typical  city  or  suburban  situation. 
A  barrier  to  keep  out  sound  must  be  bulky 
and  .solid  like  an  earth  embankment  or  even 
a  tall  apartment  house — trees  won't  do. 

However,  there's  a  lot  of  psychology  In  how 
we  react  to  noise  so  trees,  shrubs,  and  fences 
do  have  a  function.  They  act  as  a  visual  bar- 
rier— out  of  sight,  out  of  mind. 
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Q.  Can  an  existing  hous«  be  sound- 
prcxjfed? 

A  Double  windows  on  the  street  side  will 
Iceep  out  some  street  noise:  carpets,  draperies, 
and  acoustic  tUe  will  subdue  the  reverbera- 
tions inside  The  open  layout  of  much  mod- 
ern architecture  is  an  enemy  of  quiet  in 
Itself.  The  front  rooms  of  a  house  on  a  noisy 
street  should  be  .segregated  from  the  bacli 
with  solid  doors  and  floor-to-celUng  parti- 
tions, and  then  the  back  at  least  will  be 
quiet 

It  sometimes  helps  to  provide  a  constant 
subdued  background  sound  like  a  quiet  fan. 
air-condltioner.  or  soft  music  which  will 
mask  out  the  annoying  noises.  But  as  with 
perfume,  the  masking  technique  has  Its 
limits — up  to  about  35  decibels  which  Is  still 
barely  noticeable. 

Q.  The  outdoor  living  area  should  obvi- 
ously be  located  behind  the  house,  away  from 
the  street  But  should  it  be  put  near  the 
house  or  at  the  far  end  of  the  lot? 

A.  Near  the  hoxise.  Sound  barriers  do  a  bet- 
ter Job  either  close  to  the  .'source  or  close 
to  the  hearer  than  halfway  between. 

Ic  take*  more  dlsunce  than  most  people 
realtze  for- sound  to  fade  away.  And  when 
the  noise  comes  from  a  constant  line  of 
moving;  trafllc  instead  of  a  single  source,  It 
takes  a  ^eater  distance  for  the  sound  to 
drop  ;w  much  This  Is  one  reason  why  peo- 
ple living  in  the  country  are  bothered  by 
night-time  traffic  on  highways  miles  away. 
Another  reason  Is  that  natural  country 
sounds  are  too  low  to  do  any  masking,  say 
20  decibels  even  when  the  crickets  are 
singing. 

Q.  Can  anything  be  done  to  mask  sounds 
outdoors? 

A.  Trv  two  or  three  little  fountains  or  an 
arti.lcial  waterfall.  The  sound  of  running 
water  is  an  ideal  masking  noise.  It  Is  con- 
tinuous and  unobstruslve.  It  carries  no  infor- 
mation, and  It  has  pleasant  associations  for 
almost  everyone.  i 

SO!>IIC  BOOMS  ' 

With  sonic  booms  rhe  worst  is  yet  to  come. 
When — and  if — Boeing's  supersonic  trans- 
ports I  SSTs  1  .:rlsscross  the  country,  millions 
of  Americans  every  day  will  Jump  with  alarm, 
feel  the  house  shake,  and  hear  the  windows 
rattle.  From  time  to  time  they  will  warch 
plaster  crack  and  fall  and  will  sweep  up 
shattered  glass  And  this  is  the  least  in  the 
way  of  annoyance  and  property  damage  that 
we  can  expect  from  the  SST. 

Any  plane  flying  faster  than  the  speed  of 
sound  trails  behind  it  the  cone  of  noise  pol- 
lution called  the  sonic  boom.  Although  the 
bangs  only  last  a  fraction  of  a  second,  they 
usual!"  come  in  pairs  and  are  as  loud  as  a 
medlum-sized  explosion  in  the  next  block. 

A  few  years  ago  the  U.S.  government  de- 
cided to  and  out  exactly  how  annoying  they 
are  Every  day  f.or  five  months  Oklahoma  City 
was  Jarred  with  eight  sonic  booms  -^  day. 
none  of  high  intensity  and  never  at  night.  A 
poll  taken  after  the  test  was  over  showed 
that  the  bang  startled,  disturbed,  and  an- 
noyed almost  everyone  living  within  eight 
miles  of  the  center  line  of  the  boom  path. 

Property  damage  is  caused  by  the  sudden 
change  in  air  pressure  that  accompanies  the 
boom.  Two  booms  a  week  for  a  few  weeks 
from  the  Air  Force's  new  twin-Jet  spy  plane 
over  Los  Angeles  drew  564  damage  claims, 
mostly  for  window  and  plaster  damage.  Jury 
awards  have  been  as  lilgh  as  $10,000  (for  an 
Oklahoma  City  house  which  was  virtually 
split  In  two  by  the  sonic  boom  tests). 

Protest  groups  like  The  Citizens  League 
Against  the  Sonic  Boom  (11  Appleton  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass  i  are  being  organized  here 
and  there  but  on  the  whole  Americans  take 
the  boom  nuisance  more  meekly  than  Euro- 
peans Sweden  and  other  countries  are  con- 
sidering forbidding  any  supersonic  flights 
over  their  territory.  The  British  flooded  their 
newspapers  with  angry  protests.  The  French 
have  been  especially  successfully  In  getting 


cash  settlements  In  1965  the  French  author- 
ities paid  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  for  boom  damages  and  immediately 
tightened  flight  rules,  even  to  banning  all 
supersonic  flights  over  metropolitan  areas 
Yet  one  year  later  the  number  of  damage 
claims  almost  doubled  and  settlements  for 
the  single  area  around  the  base  of  a  new 
supersonic  bomber  approached  $400,000 

Today's  supersonic  planes  are  all  military. 
The  first  SST's.  the  Anglo-French  Concorde 
and  the  Russian  TU-144,  are  expected  to 
begin  delivering  cargoes  as  well  as  booms  in 
1971.  The  Boeing  2707  is  scheduled  for  a  few 
years  later.  A  law  of  physics  says,  'he  bigger 
the  plane,  the  bigger  the  boom.  The  Boeing 
SST  will  be  longer  and  wider  than  a  football 
field  and  by  far  the  largest  supersonic  plane 
in  existence.  Even  when  it  Is  flying  at  65,000 
feet  it  Will  produce  on  the  ground  a  boom 
covering  a  belt  twice  as  wide  and  almost 
twice  as  intense  as  the  Oklahoma  City  booms. 

But  until  the  Boeing  monster  comes  along, 
the  place  to  write  for  damage  claim  forms 
IS  the  US.  Air  Force. 

"It's  not  enough  to  wlu  yesterday's  battles. 
There  are  new  forces  at  work  we  must  be 
ready  to  contend  with.  The  sonic  boom,  in 
my  Judgment.  Is  one  of  the  most  serious  ones 
.  .  .  you  cannot  make  out  a  case  against  the 
sonic  boom  by  damage  to  the  frail  historic 
places  nor.  probably  damage  to  wildlife.  But 
you  can  make  out  a  case  in  terms  of  damage 
to  man's  habitat  .  .  ." — Stewart  L.  Udall. 

Other  pertinent  material  follows: 

[From   the  New  York  Times  Magazine, 

Jan.  14.  1968] 

The  Jet  Is  Getting  Awful 

(By  Robert  Sherrill) 

W.\SHiNCTON. — To  millions  of  Americans 
who  live  near  major  airports  and  are  being 
driven  frantic  by  the  noise  from  jet  engines. 
President  Johnson  must  seem  the  '.iickiest 
guy  in  the  world.  No  planes,  propeller  or  Jet, 
are  permitted  to  fly  over  liis  home,  and  when 
the  bolstrous  world  or  air  transportation  in- 
trudes on  his  private  or  political  life,  he  can 
silence  the  intruder  with  a  command— as  he 
did  recently  during  Carl  Sandburg  services  at 
the  Lincoln  Memorial.  The  commercial  air- 
lliiers  landing  and  taking  off  from  National 
Airport  were  interfering  with  outdoor  eulo- 
gies and  Johnson,  not  wanting  his  own 
speech  interrupted,  told  a  Secret  Service  man 
to  call  the  airport  tower  and  have  the  planes 
temporarily  rerouted.  They  were. 

The  ordinary  jet-noise  victim,  however, 
cannot  command  relief.  He  can  only  com- 
plain or  sue.  and  neither  does  him  much 
good.  At  last  count,  there  were  S200-mlllion 
in  lawsuits  pending  In  courts  around  the 
country  initiated  mainly  by  citizens  who 
felt  that  aviation  noises  had  destroyed  the 
value  of  their  homes — and  sometimes  so 
thoroughly  as  to  constitute  actual  conhsca- 
tion  of  property.  In  the  past,  few  of  these 
suits  have  been  successful;  aviation  noise  has 
reigned  aa  one  of  the  era's  most  privileged 
nuisances. 

This  victimization  of  the  public  has  been 
very  democratic,  touching  alike  all  economic 
classes,  from  the  wealthy  homeowners  of 
Playa  del  Rev,  near  Los  Angeles'  Interna- 
tional Airport,  and  the  elite  of  Georgtown,  in 
the  path  of  jets  from  Washington's  National 
Airport,  to  the  residents  of  walk-up  flats  in 
South  Queens. 

Congressmen  from  districts  that  include 
major  urban  airports  have  flies  containing 
many  thousands  of  letters,  accumulated  over 
the  years,  begging  for  Federal  help  in  muting 
the  engines  that  make  norma!  life  an  im- 
f)ossibiUty.  The  letters  have  piled  up  in  a 
huge  snowdrift  of  despair. 

Scoop  out  a  few  from  the  La  Guardia  and 
Kennedy  airport  areas:  A  Flushing  physician 
complaints  that  "it  is  sometimes  impossible 
to  have  a  conversation  with  patients  and 
even  less  possible  to  listen  to  a  heart  or  take 


the  blood  pre-^ssure  of  patient.?."  .A  FIu.shing 
music-lover  claims  he  'cannot  listen  to  a 
complete  symphony  without  10  to  15  inter- 
ruptions." A  Whttestone  father  says  he  can- 
not talk  with  his  family  .it  the  dinner  uMe 
"v/ithout  being  interrupted  every  three  or 
four  minutes  while  the  parade  of  Jets  goes 
by  overhead."  A  pupil  of  No.  3  School  in 
Cedarhurst  complains:  "We  c.mnot  hear  the 
teaclier's  questions  and  she  cannot  hear  the 
class'  answers.  Every  two  minutes  a  plane 
p.isses  over  our  .scho<3l.  "  A  Rosedale  house- 
wife calls  tlie  .sitii.itton  "unbearable  .  .  . 
there  are  no  hours  when  this  horrible  shriek- 
ing noise  is  not  overhead  .  .  .  my  baby  crie.s 
constantly  from  the  noise."  A  Floral  Park 
mother,  finding  conversation  impossible, 
spends  two  ho;irs  counting  76  planes  passing 
overhead. 

Congressmen  Benjamin  Rosenthal  and  Her- 
bert renzer.  whose  constituent?  are  battered 
around-the-clock  by  La  Guardia  and  Ken- 
nedy traffic  noises,  warn  tliat  the  prevailing 
mood  is  not  merely  one  of  unhappiness  but 
of  desperation,  and  some  of  the  letters  sup- 
port this.  Prom  ,in  East  Rcvckaway  housewife: 
"My  nerves  have  me  at  the  point  of  a  nervous 
breakdown  from  the  constai.t  noise  of  the 
planes  passing  over  my  house.  I  doii't  know 
how  much  more  I  can  stand.  "  A  letter  signed 
by  Bernard  Landers,  president  of  the  Wood- 
mere  Park  Association,  mul  100  neighbors: 
"Right  now  the  noise  is  so  bad  in  some  areas 
that  not  only  the  comfort,  but  al.so  the 
health  and  well-being  of  fnmiiie.';  are  being 
affected.  Many  people  cannot  sleep  later  than 
5:30  in  the  morning  when  .•  continuous  vol- 
ume of  noise  begins." 

Consider  the  life  of  Martin  Kaplan,  S5.  a 
former  Air  Force  and  airline  pilot  whose 
home  in  Inwood,  L.I..  Is  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  northwest  runway  at  Kennedy  Air- 
port. Kaplan,  who  had  earlier  appealed  to 
Congressman  Tenzer.  gave  me  a  follow-up 
report  by  telephone.  He  sounded  keyed  up.  .^.s 
if  he  v/ere  relaying  observations  from  a  front- 
line battle,  I  almost  expected  to  hear  rhe 
thumping  of  mortars  in  the  background. 

"They're  using  the  runway  tonight!  Wish 
you  were  here!  Ho.  man.  I  wish  you  could 
feel  the  walls.  When  they  take  oif.  it's  like 
they  were  shooting  at  us.  It's  like  they  were 
firing  guns  at  us.  I  really  mean  it.  Every- 
thing vibrates.  It's  vibrating-  right  now^ 
There  are  cracks  in  the  walls.  The  beams  are 
giving  way  in  the  basement.  The  floor  slants. 
I'm  constantly  repairing  and  plasterincc  the 
place.  If  you  were  here,  you  could  -mell  '^he 
fuel.  They've  been  using  the  northeast  ri;n- 
way  for  two  weeks,  and  that  means  we're 
catching  it." 

Kaplan  admits  he  isn't  sure  the  hor.se  is 
cracking  up  as  a  result  of  the  jet-induced 
vibrations,  "but  this  house  is  15  years  old 
and  that  seems  a  bit  old  to  be  .'iettling  from 
natural  causes.  It's  ridiculous  already." 
Worse.  Kaplan  believes  that  he  and  his  fam- 
ily, like  the  house,  are  beginning  to  give 
under  the  strain.  "I  honestly  think  it's  get- 
ting to  us."  When  the  wind  is  wrong,  the 
stench  from  the  jet  fuel  washes  over  the 
house  and  makes  his  11-year-old  asthmatic 
son  sick.  His  8-year-old  daughter  wakes  up 
with  troubled  accounts  of  liow  the  wall  by 
her  bed  shook  all  night.  Kaplan  feels  cor- 
nered. He  may  sue.  "Either  the  New  York 
Port  Atithorlty  moves  the  airport."  he  said, 
"or  it  moves  me." 

What  is  happening  in  New  York  is  also, 
of  course,  happening  wherever  traffic  con- 
centra:es.  For  example,  the  neighbors  of 
O'Hare  Airport  in  Chicago — it  is  the  busiest 
field  in  the  world:  a  jet  lands  or  takes  off 
on  the  average  of  every  40  seconds — must 
put  up  with  what  their  Congressman.  Ro- 
man C.  Puclnskl,  recently  described  as  "the 
unrelenting,  unremitting,  intolerable  boom 
and  whine  of  tidal  waves  of  sound."  Similar 
Miltonlc  descriptions  of  misery  are  even  be- 
ing heard  from  such  places  as  Minneapolis 
that  used  to  be  considered  way  stations. 
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For  more  than  15  years.  Federal  officials 
have  been  aware  that  these  things  would 
happen  as  a  result  of  the  urban  build-up 
around  airports.  If  they  had  not  known  it 
before,  they  receued  a  warning  in  the  Doo- 
llttle  reprrt,  "Tlie  Airport  and  Its  Neigh- 
bors." which  v.-as  issued  in  the  last  year  of 
the  TruniJin  .Administration,  before  the  jet 
age  had  really  begun  But  only  now  is  the 
Federal  Government  making  any  measur- 
tible  effort  U:  coordinate  its  own  regula- 
tory bodies  (the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  the 
Civil  Aeronnutics  Board t  with  .state  and  lo- 
cal authorities,  and  with  the  aircraft-manu- 
facturing and  operating  industries,  to  bring 
relief  before  the  public  rebels. 

Even  now  the  Government's  commitnient 
is  questioned  '.ly  some  critics,  who  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  only  important  legislation 
pushed  by  the  Administration  (and  passed 
by  this  Congress)  pertaining  to  air  trans- 
portation was  an  appropriation  of  S150- 
million  to  begin  development  of  the  nation's 
first  commercial  supersonic  transport  (SST). 
which  will  generously  ?T7rrra.s-e  the  noise. 

If  the  SST  IS  permitted  to  fly  overland 
inste.ad  of  beins  restricted  to  ocean  travel — 
and  Maj.  Gen,  Jewell  C,  Maxwell  (U.S.A.P). 
head  of  the  SST  program,  says  that  overland 
supersonic  travel  is  "inevitable" — the  plane 
will  drag  along  a  50-mlle  wide  sonic  Doom, 
coast  to  coast,  which  could  reach  the  ears 
of  20-milUon  Americans. 

It  is  a  po.s.Mbility  that  cliills  even  some 
of  the  men  normally  most  loyal  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  programs.  Interior  Secretary 
Stewart  Udall.  concerned  about  the  effects 
of  the  sonic  l;oom  on  wildlife  and  oi:  geo- 
logical formations  and  ancient  Indian  struc- 
tures that  can  be  destroyed  by  the  ixxim's 
sliockv.aves.  recently  acted  independently  of 
the  Administration  to  seek  the  advice  of  half 
a  dozen  scientists  on  the  question  of  IX5^sible 
damage  from  the  SST.  Among  White  House 
intimates,  however,  he  l.s  a  lonely  dissenter, 
Tlie  birth  of  the  SST  and  its  potential  mon- 
ster boom  was  the  Administration's  con- 
tribution to  the  noise  problem  for  1967. 

But  this  vear.  White  House  lobbyists  have 
assured  seme  C;;ngressmen.  they  are  going 
to  give  top  priority  to  legislation  attacking 
jet  noise.  Tliey  say  that  if  they  can  just  ];;iss 
a  bill  givinfe-  Department  of  Ti'ansportation 
Secret.-;ry  Alan  Boyd  authority  to  set  noise 
standards  for  the  industry,  he  will  start  set- 
ting standards  all  over  the  place  aiid  that 
wili  help  a  lot. 

It  sounds  good,  hut  it  might  as  well  be 
acknowledged  by  everyone  involved  that 
the  victims  of  airbonie  clwos  cannot  look  for 
any  relief  within  a  decade.  Tlie  delay  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  has  guaranteed  that, 
short  of  moving  the  major  airports  or  mov- 
ing most  of  the  people  away  from  them — 
neither  of  which  seems  likely — the  situation 
will  become  much  worse,  if  not  intolerable, 
before  it  ^rets  better. 

Air  travel  is  expected  to  triple  in  volume 
by  1973.  which  means  that  the  noise  il 
creates  will  also  triple.  At  t!ie  same  time 
there  will  be  few  prj-pubhc  counterforces. 
The  momentum  of  special  interests  will 
contintie  fcr  much  of  this  pericd.  Aircraft 
industry  spokesmen,  most  of  whom  concede 
that  noise  is  their  No.  1  problem,  admit  that 
the  immediate  future  is  barren  (jf  solutions: 
so  do  officials  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. Here  ;'re  the  major  traditions  and 
influences  v.x.rk:ng  against  a  quicker  so- 
lution; 

Con/  .-:iri'i  of  regulation  by  u-hom  of  what. 
.Some  Congressmen  want  to  give  the  Job  of 
regulating  aircraft  noise  to  the  Surgeon 
General  and  to  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  on  the  grounds  that 
they  are  primarily  concerned  with  people  and 
homes,  vhereas  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portat;on — which  the  .Administration  wants 
to  have  regulatory  authority — is  primarily 
interested  in  aviaton  industrv.  Inasmuch  as 


Secretary  Boyd  is  on  record,  as  ol  1962,  in  op- 
position to  the  idea  of  Government  control 
of  aircraft  noise — 'the  Government  ought 
not  to  Involve  itself  in  matters  which  are 
primarily  the  business  of  business"— these 
Congressmen  l\e.\e  a  good  argument,  but  at 
this  stage  the  jurisdictional  dispute  is  just 
a  bit  sad  because  technical  ditfictililes  as  voell 
as  the  economics  of  the  Industry  are  ex- 
I^ected  to  bU)ck  the  introduction  of  a  quieter 
engine  for  at  least  seven  or  eight  years. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Agency  (which  is  doing,  or  supervising,  most 
of  the  impressive  noise  research  these  days) 
has  contracted  with  Pratt  &  Whitney,  manu- 
facturers of  the  engine  <4"  the  upcoming  747 
jumbo  jet.  to  turn  out  a  blueprint  for  a 
■quiei  engine"  within  the  next  few  nionths. 
Alter  that,  the  industry  will  sf>end  the  next 
five  or  six  years  building  the  prototype  en- 
gine at  an  estimated  cost  of  $200-mllllon. 

But  even  then  (and  now  've  are  speaking 
of  1973  nor  beyond),  there  is  no  assurance 
that  the  prototype  will  in  fact  be  suitable 
for  commercial  use.  It  Is  not  intended  to  be 
more  than  ;i  demonstrator.  If  a  commercial 
engine  is  adapted  from  it,  the  airlines  may 
not  want  to  use  it  for  a  few  years  anyway 
becuse  they  may  still  be  paying  for  their 
current  fleet  and  may  not  be  In  a  financial 
position  to  switch  to  another  engine  just  be- 
cause it  is  qtiieler. 

If  all  goes  well,  this  prototype  engine  will 
be  20  decibels  quieter  than  anything  flying 
today.  A  decibel  is  an  arbitrary  unit  of  sovind 
measurement  (10  decibels  for  breathing.  70 
for  heavy  traffic,  etc.)  and  the  Ijest  way  to 
suggest  what  the  20-declbel  reduction  will 
mean  is  to  point  out  that  most  big  jets  tak- 
ing oil  today  are  recorded  at  120  decibels  ind 
up- — about  the  same  loudness  as  a  machine 
vv.n  at  close  range.  A  20-decibel  drop  would 
be  very  noticeable  and  doubtless  \ery  wel- 
come, but  it  would  .still  leave  the  Jets  of  the 
future  making  more  noise  than  is  considered 
the  maximum  tolerable  level.  Community 
complaints,  which  can  be  expected  to  begin 
at  90  decibels,  usually  bolls  over  at  about  105 
decibels. 

And  when  the  aircraft  Industrialists  talk  of 
a  20-declbel  drop,  they  talk  of  their  ideal. 
Dr.->ppine  back  to  reality,  the  major  mantifac- 
turers  recently  sent  Gen.  William  F.  McKee. 
FA. A.  administrator,  a  private  memorandum 
!;aylng  that  after  much  souI-searchlng  they 
had  concluded  that  .  six-to-eight  decibel 
drop  is  all  that  they  ^an  promise,  sometime 
in  the  nlneteen-seventles.  So  that's  that:  a 
commercial  "quiet  engine"  which,  in  fact,  is 
still  a  noisy  engine  is  7  or  8  to  10  years  away, 
and  it  will  be  absorbed  into  the  commercial 
ileet  thereafter  very  gradually. 

With  these  technical  obstacles  ahead,  it  is 
not  clear  why  Secretary  Bovd  is  pressing  for 
immediate  Jurisdiction.  It  will  be  many 
month?  before  oven  the  most  general  stand- 
ards are  ready.  .Some  observers  fear  that 
Boyd's  legislation  can  only  result  in  shifting 
the  risk  of  damnee  suits  from  industry  onto 
the  Federal  Government.  If  that  were  the 
effect  of  the  legislation,  it  might  cause  the 
aircraft  industry,  which  now  is  conscien- 
tiously spending  millions  of  dollars  seeking  a 
quiet  answer,  to  ease  back  In  lt~  research.  As  a 
Senator  told  Evert  B.  Clark  of  The  New  York 
Times  recently:  "If  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation would  come  up  here  and  say.  We've 
rot  to  have  this  new  power  because  Lockheed 
or  American  Airlines  ( r  so-and-so  isn't  doing 
its  part."  then  v.-e  might  do  something.  But 
there  is  no  point  in  passing  a  bill  and  con- 
ning people  into  thinking  we've  solved  their 
problems  when  we  know  we  really  haven't." 

Some  oiliciaU  think  noTSP  protattors  are  a 
little  odd.  Secretary  Boyd  suspects  the  mental 
and  nervous  balance  of  people  who  hate  air- 
plane noises.  Five  years  ago.  when  he  was 
chairman  of  the  CAB..  Boyd  testified  at  a 
Congressional  hearing  on  the  noise  problem 
that  the  Government  should  get  the  advice  of 
psychologists  on  how  to  deal  with  the  pro- 


tests, which,  he  said,  could  probably  be  traced 
back  to  the  ".mxlsty  phychosls  th.n  seems  to 
dwell  over  a  great  many  people  nowadays." 
He  called  for  "more  tolerance  of  noi.sc."  In  a 
recent  interview  wltli  a  reporter  f.'om  .Science 
mag.izine.  Bcyd  said  that  most  of  the  op- 
position to  the  SST's  inevitable  supersonic 
boom  comes  from  the  "periphery."  a  state- 
ment which  the  rE)>orter  interpreted  as  Boyd's 
"eiipiiemlsm  for  'nuts.' "  Boyd  did  not  ask 
the  magazine  lor  :i  correction 

More  recently  he  has  given  further  indica- 
tion that  he  thinks  the  antl-noise  iorces  are 
composed  largely  of  fanatics,  who  woiild  like 
to  go  b.ick  to  the  horse  and  buggy.  In  a 
November  appearance  before  a  House  com- 
mittee. Boyd's  oi>ening  plea  wi.s  for  the  com- 
mittee to  disregard  those  who  would  "elimi- 
nate airrraft  in  the  UiMted  States"  simply 
because  planes  are  noisy — a  radlc.il  sugges- 
tion that.  In  fact,  nobody  had  made 

Boyd    is    not    alone    in    thii    fear     G'lieral 
Maxwell   t^ld  me  that  the  .'ppcnents  of  tlie 
supersonic    boom    give    him    the    Impression 
that  they  are  ""lilt'e  old  ladies  in  tennis  shoes 
who  don't  think  we  should  tr.ivel  1.800  miles 
an    hour    when    Cod     clearly    Inte'ided    we 
shovildn't  fly  faster  than  (100  miles  an  hour." 
A  variation  ot  this  attitude  finds  the  bu- 
re.iucr.its  convinced  that   the  public  can  be 
brought  back  to  normalcy  thrr  ugh  rf  pea  ted 
exposure  to  aircraft  noise.  "I  tiiink  it  is  .'air 
to  s,iy  that  as  one  lives  with  noise  one  tends 
to   develop   a   gr?ater   tolera:ice   of   it."   said 
Boyd.  In  a  Etatement  that  has  been  repeated, 
in  one  form  or  another    by  every  import  int 
official  of  the  Department  of  Tran.^portation. 
It  is.  somehow,  a  myth  th.it  has  survived 
scientific  studies  showing  the  contrary.  Dr. 
Karl  D.  Krvter  of  Stanford  University,  m  an 
often-cited  study,  .-howed  that  the  more  ex- 
jMJSure  to  noisy  flights  a  community  is  sub- 
jected  to  the  feeb'er  its  tolerance  becomes. 
With   one  aircraft   blast  per  d»y.   the   com- 
munltv   will    put   up   with   a    rating   of    115 
dPClble.s.    But    with    128    flights    a    day,    the 
tolerance    level    ci.-ons    to   94    decibels     lAnd 
where  does  that  luit  the  neighbors  of  Ken- 
nedy Airport,  who  coiitend  wlfn  .;bou'  700  jet 
flig'nts  a  day  during  ti^e  ])oak  t'-urist  season?) 
A  recent  experiment  at  Edwards  Air  Force 
Base  in  California  demonstrated  that  one- 
third  of  the  people  who  have  worked  to  the 
constant   accompaniment   of  airplane   noise 
for  several   years  still   find   the  sonic  boom 
"Intolerable  "  The  most  famous  tests— tests 
intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  public  ac- 
ceptance of  the  SST's  boom— were  conducted 
in  Oklahoma  City  in  1964.  when  the  area  was 
bombarded  vu'lth  up  to  eight  sonic  booms  a 
day  over  a  six-month  period.  The  FA  A   had 
been  shrewd  in  choosing  Oklahoma  City  for 
this  test.  Inasmuch  as  a  third  of  the  city's 
residents  depend   for   their  living   en   some 
phase  of  aviation.  Nevertheless,  even  if  Okla- 
homa City  is  a  hospitable  place  for  aviation. 
rfter  six  months  of  booming  27  per  cent  of 
the  people  said  they  could  not  stand  to  think 
of  living  with  the  noise  indefinitely. 

Experience  helped  very  little;  cnly  one  in 
five  who  started  out  being  annoyed  with  the 
boom  had  adjusted  in  some  degree  to  It  by 
the  end  of  the  tests.  Most  of  the  population 
said  the  noise  was  more  detestable  at  the  end 
of  the  test  than  at  the  beginning. 

A  second  variation  of  the  crackpot  theme 
holds  that  the  trouble  is  all  in  the  public's 
Imagination  This  theme  Is  especially  com- 
mon among  FA, A.  ...  to  property  damage 
from  sonic  booms  and  noise  vibrations.  The 
test  homes  In  Oklahoma  City  that  were  ex- 
posed to  the  sonic  boom  developed  hundreds 
of  cracks.  General  Maxwell  has  an  explana- 
tion: "I  think  it  Is  an  interesting  fact  that 
Irritation  brings  with  it  an  idea  that  some- 
body is  doing  damage."  He  laid  most  of  the 
blame  to  green  lumber  and  imagination,  al- 
though he  admitted  there  might  be  some 
exceptions.  (One  resident  successfully 
charged  that  the  booms  split  his  home  in  two 
and  won  a  $10,000  damage  suit.) 
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Like  Boyd.  General  Maxwell  sees  the  an- 
swer as  a  fundamental  choice  between  ac- 
cepting noise  or  doing  away  with  airplanes 
altogether,  with  nothing  In  between.  "If  you 
don't  like  supersonic  airplanes."  he  said,  "you 
can  go  back  to  the  good  old  days  and  get  a 
horse  You're  either  going  to  have  to  accept 
the  boom,  or  .  .  .  well.  I  don't  see  any  proba- 
bility— I  don't  want  to  say  anything  Isn't 
possible,  but  right  now  I  don't  see  anything 
coming  down  that  Is  going  to  rid  the  airplane 
of  It.  Anyway.  I've  never  tried  to  convince 
people  that  the  boom  Is  going  to  be  accept- 
able, and  I  don't  now." 

Officials  at  all  levels  are  oriented  to  pay- 
rolls and  profits  rather  than  to  public  com- 
fort Local  zoning  officials  continue  to  permit 
realtors  to  build  right  up  to  the  landing 
strips,  rather  than  insisting  on  an  empty 
buffer  zone  or  a  commercial-only  zone  around 
Che  airport.  More  high-density,  high-rise 
apartments  are  already  on  the  drawing  board 
for  the  Kennedy  Airport  area.  At  Dulles  Air- 
port, the  semi-ghost  facilities  serving  Wash- 
ington. Federal  officials  tried  to  get  country 
officials  to  keep  the  houses  away  bvit  they 
were  tucaed  down. 

People  sometimes  seem  to  have  a  mysteri- 
ous moth  flame  attraction  to  noise  centers. 
In  the  early  days  of  railroads,  towns  were 
strung  out  along  the  tracks  as  it  everyone 
were  trying  to  get  his  share  of  the  soot  and 
rattle  But  Federal  housing  officials  are  con- 
vinced that  for  the  most  part  people  buy 
houses  near  airports  either  out  of  Ignor- 
ance— "not  realizing  that  within  five  years 
the  noise  will  be  driving  them  crazy."  as  one 
H.tJ.D.  official  put  it — or  as  victims  of  real- 
estate  hucksters  who  show  them  the  houses 
during  the  hours  of  least  traffic  and  when  the 
wind  is  blowing  favorably. 

When  Federal  officials  attempt  to  exert 
some  corrective  pressures,  they  are  often 
stymied  A  perfect  example  of  this  was  the 
directive  issued  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration to  withhold  F.H  A.  financing  of 
new  homes  within  a  certain  proximity  of  the 
New  Orleans  International  Airport.  Repre- 
sentative Hale  Boggs  of  Louisiana,  testifying 
at  a  Congressional  hearing  recently,  boasted 
of  getting  -hat  directive  reversed,  although 
he  went  on  at  once  to  complain  that  the 
homeowners  who  had  built  near  the  airport 
with  his  help  were  now  finding  life  "Intol- 
erable" because  of  the  noise. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Washington  officials. 
Alfred  N  Warwick,  chairman  of  the  aviation 
committee  of  the  Queens  Borough  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  recalled  proudly  how  in  the 
nlneteen-thirtles  the  Chamber  had  "selected 
the  actual  sites  for  what  are  today's  Kennedy 
International  and  La  Guardla  airports.  Our 
business  vision  has  been  more  than  Justified." 
He  ticked  off  the  resulting  thousands  of 
jobs  and  millions  in  payroll  dollars 
and  hailed  the  two  ports  as  "without  ques- 
tion. Queens'  biggest  single  industry  .  . 
good  for  borough,  city  and  stat«."  Only  as  a 
kind  of  second  thought  did  he  mention  that 
passage  of  some  noise-abatement  legislation 
might  be  a  good  idea  for  the  people  who 
want  to  live,  rather  than  only  work,  in 
Queens. 

The  embodiment  of  this  philosophy  at  the 
national  level  is  Secretary  Boyd,  who  holds 
that  economics  and  noise  "are  completely 
interrelated.'"  He  has  always  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  the  best  way  to  "cause  people  to 
look  at  the  discomfort  of  the  airport  In  a 
somewhat  different  light"  is  to  remind  them 
of  how  many  jobs  air  transportation  creates 
and  how  unpleasant  it  IB  to  be  out  of  work. 
Still  very  much  a  favorite  saying  around  the 
P. A. A.  is  an  old  slogan  of  tiie  agency's  for- 
mer administrator.  Najeeb  Halaby:  "What  is 
one  man"s  annoyance  is  another  man"s  live- 
lihood." 

The  C.A.B.,  which  certifies  airlines  for 
operation,  makes  its  judgments  on  the  prem- 
ise that  the  amount  of  noise  and  soot  and 
other  nuisances  created  by  airplanes  is  none 


of  Its  business.  If  an  airline  givefe  good  sen"- 
ice,  that's  all  the  CAB.  cares  about.  To  it. 
air  transportation  is  a  matter  of  efficiently 
launched  ledgers  and  the  public  is  made  up 
only  of  paying  passengers — not  of  people 
who  sleep,  watch  TV.  sit  in  their  backyards 
and  converse  or  participate  in  a  variety  of 
other  activities  that  require  some  quiet. 

Congressman  Rosen-thai  once  protested 
that  if  the  Government  could  build  a  na- 
tional aquarltmi  "so  that  fish  could  have  a 
quiet  place  to  spawn,  I  think  that  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  race  as  I  know  it,  at 
least  In  my  district,  my  constituents  are  en- 
titled to  the  same  thing  as  the  fish." 

CAB.  officials  would  probably  sympathize, 
but  when  they  certify  an  airline  on  the  basis 
of  "'public  convenience  and  necessity."  they 
are  thinking  strictly  in  terms  of  getting  peo- 
ple from  one  place  to  another  safely,  on  time 
and  for  the  industry's  profit. 

The  same  bookkeeping  philosophy  brought 
the  SST  program  into  t>eing.  but  even  more 
so.  SST  promoters  seldom  talk  of  the  con- 
venience of  faster  trips:  they  talk  about  the 
SST's  providing  the  aircraft  industry  with 
50.000  jobs  and  sales  of  between  S20-billlon 
and  S48-bllllon;  they  talk  of  the  threat  of 
losing  the  Jetliner  market  to  the  French- 
British  supersonic  plane,  the  Concorde, 
which  is  expected  to  be  in  production  by 
1971,  and  they  speak  of  the  dangerous  out- 
fiow  of  gold  If  the  Concorde  and  other 
European-built  supersonic  Jetliners  are  left 
without  competition. 

The  SST  is  strictly  a  money  proposition. 
The  comfort  of  the  public  at  large  has 
nothing  to  do  with  It.  The  spirit  of  the  SST 
era  was  captured  in  a  recent  Minnesota  Law 
Review  article:  "'If  the  national  Interest  in 
acqtUrlng  a  cross-continental  SST  fieet  can- 
not be  sacrificed  to  the  Interests  of  a  more 
quiet  society,  cost  balancing  not  unlike  that 
underlying  the  general  airport  noise  prob- 
lem seems  in  order."  Translated,  this  means: 
go  ahead  and  break  the  crockery  and  let  the 
people  sue. 

The  future,  however,  is  not  altogether 
hopeless  for  the  advocate  of  moderate  quiet. 
In  fact,  there  is  one  positive  infiuence  that 
Is  developing  along  such  healthy  lines  that 
it  may  eventually  balance  these  negative 
influences.  It  deserves  a  title,  so  let  us  call  it: 

The  New  Environmental  Putsch,  Two 
months  ago  in  Anaheim.  Calif..  M.  Cecil 
Mackey.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion for  Policy  Development,  warned  a  group 
of  aerospace  engineers  that  if  something  isn"t 
done  to  make  Jet  noise  acceptable,  ""people 
will  just  say.  'Sorry,  we  don't  want  airplanes 
around  anymore,  we  don't  want  to  travel  that 
way.'  "  That  is  a  far-fetched  threat,  but 
Mackey's  sp>eech  was  considered  something 
of  a  landmark  simply  because  he  was  the 
first  important  official  who  seemed  to  be 
aware  of  the  bitter  rebelliousness  developing 
in  airport  communities. 

Just  as  revolutionary  for  a  bureaucrat  was 
his  admission  that  the  airlines  and  the  air- 
port operators  and  the  aircraft  manufac- 
turers can  no  longer  be  treated  as  a  privileged 
Industry,  as  they  were  in  the  beginning,  but 
must  from  now  on  be  considered  as  Just  an- 
other part  of  the  environment  and  subject  to 
the  total  environmental  goals  of  the  com- 
munity. 

"As  a  nation  we  have  changed  our  stand- 
ards." he  said.  "We  are  no  longer  satisfied  to 
have  additional  airports,  new  aircraft,  more 
freeways,  modern  buildings  or  new  indus- 
tries. We  must  have  them  on  acceptable 
fcrms^even  if  this  means  greater  costs.  And 
if  they  are  not  available  on  acceptable  terms, 
they  may  be  rejected   altogether." 

It  is  doubtful  that  Mackey  spoke  for  his 
department  as  a  whole.  The  idea  that  air 
transportation  can  only  be  measured  by  its 
community  impact  and  can  only  be  con- 
sidered In  Its  social  context,  and  that  the 
solution  to  its  problems  will  be  political  as 
much     as     economic     and     technical — this 


doesn't  sound  much  like  the  kind  of  tradi- 
tional thought  one  finds  In  the  PA  A.  and 
the  C.A.B.,  whose  umbilical  cords  stretch 
back  unfrayed  into  the  good  old  days  when 
Government  regulatory  bodies  were  tied  al- 
together to  the  market  place. 

However,  the  cord-cutting  precedents  have 
been  established,  one  of  the  most  famous 
being  the  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals' 
ruling  that  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
should  not  have  licensed  Consolidated  Edi- 
son of  New  "Vork  to  build  the  Storm  King 
Mountain  plant  on  the  Hudson  River  with- 
out considering  the  total  environmental  Im- 
pact of  the  plant — not  just  engineering  and 
profiteering  questions  but  also  such  things 
as  esthetics  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  courts  are  beginning  to  demand  that 
regulatory  agencies  view  the  public  as  more 
than  consumers,  and  one  of  these  days,  prob- 
ably soon,  the  same  kind  of  demand  is  going 
to  be  made  of  the  P  A  A.  and  the  C.A.B.  There 
are  several  organized  efforts  to  hurry  that 
day  along.  One  of  the  most  militant  groups  is 
trying  to  cancel  jet  operations  out  of  Wash- 
ington's National  Airport.  Headed  by  Frank 
C.  Waldrop.  formerly  executive  editor  of  the 
now  defunct  Washington  Times-Herald,  the 
movement  Includes  many  Washington  nota- 
bles, such  as  Justice  and  Mrs.  William  O. 
Douglas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  Acheson  and  the 
wives  of  several  Senators.  Not  only  are  they 
outraged  by  Jet  noises,  they  are  also  dike 
airport  neighbors  everywhere)  angry  about 
the  pollution  from  Jet  traffic. 

P. A. A.  officials  protest  that  the  Jets  are  not 
great  polluters.  One  of  the  big  jets  like  the 
Boeing  727  uses  450  povinds  of  fuel  (kero- 
sene) a  minute,  they  say,  and  only  four- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  this  comes  out  in 
smoke,  soot  and  other  debris.  It  take  a  Jet 
about  two  minutes  to  clear  the  area.  This 
means  that  the  plane  will  deposit  only  about 
two  pounds  of  fuel  cast-offs  on  the  city. 
F.A.A.  officials  insist  that  this  is  a  negligible 
amount;  but  those  who  live  under  it  contend 
that  it  adds  up  to  several  thousand  pounds 
of  filth  each  year. 

Waldrop,  a  highly  efficient  organizer  of  the 
militants,  feels  that  the  noise  and  soot  have 
tightened  his  army's  ranks  to  the  point 
where  they  are  ready  to  break  through  the 
C.A.B. "s  defenses. 

""Eddie  Rickenbacker  told  the  National 
Press  Club  recently  that  "the  public  will  just 
have  to  get  used  to  aircraft  noise'."'  said  Wal- 
drop, smiling  grimly.  "'Well,  we  will  not  ac- 
cept it.  The  mice  are  rebeling.  We're  the 
mice  and  we  intend  to  be  heard  Heretofore, 
the  C.A.B.  has  dismissed  individual  protes- 
tors as  crackpots.  Maybe  we  are  crackpots. 
But  crackpots  as  a  class  deserve  to  be  heard. 

"The  C.A.B.  has  so  far  said  they  don't  have 
to  hear  our  story,  but  they  only  said  it  by  a 
three  to  two  vote.  They're  shaking  in  their 
boots.  If  they  tell  us.  'You  have  a  case  but 
we  don't  give  a  damn.'  then  we'll  go  down  the 
street  to  the  courts  and  sue  everybody  all 
over  the  place  for  damages — Including  the 
C.A.B.  They  have  ignored  the  public  as  long 
as  they  are  going  to." 

Waldrop's  assault  on  the  CAB. — and  on 
the  courts,  if  it  comes  to  that — will  follow 
a  new  route  that  others  also  are  considering: 
the  qualitative  route.  Heretofore,  aviation  has 
had  to  adhere  mostly  to  quantitative  meas- 
ures: speed.  ,^alety.  efficiency.  But  the  elusive 
index  of  community  impact  has  not  'oeen 
measured,  nor  even  much  considered  As  Dr. 
Patrick  J,  Doyle,  not  onlv  one  of  Waldrop's 
supporters  but  also  chairman  of  the  Com- 
munity Medicine  and  International  Health 
Department  at  the  Georgetown  School  of 
Medicine,  put  it  recently:  "No  matter  what 
euphemisms  are  offered,  this  is  a  real  physio- 
logical and  psychological  hazard  not  measur- 
able by  noise  machines  or  computers." 

It  is  a  fuzzy  area,  poorly  explored,  but  the 
C  A.B.  is  going  to  be  dragged  into  it  one  of 
these    days,    ""The    technological    age."    says 


Waldrop,  '"has  run  smack  dab  into  the  es- 
thetic and  psychological  age."" 

If  airline  and  airport  and  Government 
officials  can  limit  the  growing  rebellion  to 
legal  action,  they  will  be  lucky.  When  Wal- 
drop complains  that  his  opponents  ""don't 
understand  anything  less  than  a  punch  in 
the  nose,"  he  is  not  speaking  literally,  but  it 
Is  still  a  good  measure  of  the  kind  of  emo- 
tions that  the  noise  problem  has  aroused 

Assistant  Secretary  Mackey  believes  that 
"the  methods  of  protest  that  are  becoming 
rather  widespread  in  areas  like  civil  rights  are 
equally  likely  to  be  used  in  environmental 
disputes,"  Already  It  is  being  tried.  Some 
groups  have  blocked  access  to  airports  with 
their  autos;  some  mothers  have  tried  to  wheel 
their  baby  carriages  onto  the  landing  strips; 
there  has  been  considerable  picketing;  here 
and  there  an  irate  citizen  has  actually  taken 
a  potshot  at  a  passing  plane.  Tempers  are 
short. 

Increasingly,  airport  neighbors  would  agree 
with  Congressman  Pucinskl  that  "a  lot  of  the 
vested  interests,  a  lot  of  the  special  interests 
who  have  been  trying  to  skirt  around  this 
problem  are  going  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
progress  does  not  mean  virtually  destroying 
the  lives  of  some  30-million  Americans," 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  laying  all  the 
blame  on  special  interests  is  the  very  way  to 
delay  progress.  The  reciprocating  machinery 
of  capitalism  Is  propelled  by  the  aggression 
of  special  interests  balanced  by  the  restraint 
of  government  Aviation's  special  interests 
have  beconne  overbearing  only  because  Pucin- 
skl and  his  political  colleagues  at  all  levels  of 
government  haven't  done  their  restraining 
job.  If  the  politicians  are  Ignorant  of  how  to 
proceed,  it  is  only  because  they  have  not 
listened  to  their  hirelings. 

At  least  eight  agencies  and  an  interagency 
task  force  have  experts  working  on  the  prob- 
lem, and  these  are  some  of  their  better  sug- 
gestions for  making  the  airplane  a  more 
civilized  disturbance, 

(1)  Manufacturers  should  be  Induced  (sub- 
sidized or  bought  off)  to  reverse  their  present 
emphasis  on  engine  development.  Now  they 
design  their  engines  first  and  try  to  silence 
them  after;  they  should  design  quieter 
engines  first  and  then  modify  them  upward 
In  power. 

(2)  If  the  quieter  engines  cannot  lift  as 
many  passengers  per  load,  fares  should  be  In- 
creased to  make  up  the  difference.  If  this 
chases  some  travelers  back  to  the  rails,  thus 
encouraging  the  development  of  faster  sur- 
face transportation,  all  the  better.  If  it  calls 
for  more  Government  subsidization  of  avia- 
tion, this  win  scarcely  embarrass  the  indus- 
try, which  is  perhaps  already  the  most  sub- 
sidized Industry  we  have. 

1 3)  F\:ture  airports  should  be  laid  out  as 
nearly  as  p)osslble  to  Imitate  the  generosity  of 
the  one  being  prepared  for  Fort  Worth  and 
Dallas.  It  spreads  over  18.000  acres  (nearly 
twice  the  acreage  of  the  second  largest  field. 
Washington's  Dulles),  and  this  may  even  be 
enough  to  hold  back  rapacious  real-estate 
developers. 

(4)  Wherever  possible,  neighboring  home- 
owners should  be  bought  out  along  the  paths 
of  maximum  noise.  Los  Angeles,  often  cited 
as  a  model  on  this  point,  floated  a  $20-million 
bond  issue,  of  which  some  will  be  used  to 
buy  private  property  bordering  the  take-off 
route.  (But  as  80  per  cent  of  the  complaints 
come  from  landing  noises,  this  is  a  limited 
relief.  Around  New  York  City's  airports,  where 
hundreds  of  miles  of  premium  real  estate  are 
Involved,  the  cost  of  buying  would  be  Impres- 
sive, indeed.) 

(5)  Airports  established  in  distant  sub- 
urbs, like  Dulles  or  Baltimore's  Friendship 
(30  miles  from  Washington) ,  should  be  made 
more  attractive  by  servicing  them  with  really 
high-speed  and  cheap  transportation. 

(6)  Within  earshot  of  every  major  airport 
in  the  country  are  dozens  of  schools  and  sev- 
eral hospitals:   there  are  40  schools  vrtthln 


noise  distance  of  the  Los  Angeles  airport 
alone.  By  1975.  at  least  460  cities  will  be 
getting  jet  service.  Schoals  and  hospitals 
built-in  these  cities  in  the  future  should  be 
Insulated  against  noise;  the  materials  have 
been  available  for  years. 

In  proposing  all  these  things,  the  experts 
are  quit*  correct.  The  only  trouble  is.  with 
Government  planners  the  good  ideas  are  al- 
most always  canceled  out  by  timidity  and  by 
niggardliness,  Dorn  McGrath.  director  of 
metropolitan  area  analysis  for  H.U  D,.  after 
Mtlmating  that  $240-minion  would  be  needed 
to  insulate  the  homes  most  plagued  by  noise 
around  Kennedy,  O'Hare  and  Los  Angeles 
International  airports,  said  that  one  should 
not  expect  Congress  to  pick  up  sxich  a  bill. 

In  saying  so.  he  exposes  the  operative 
psyche  of  Washington's  legislators,  who  are 
expected  eventually  to  appropriate  up  to 
$3-blllion  to  develop  the  supernolse  of  the 
SST  but  are  not  Interested  in  spending  1  12th 
that  amount  to  Insulate  homes  against  jet 
bedlam, 

McGrath's  pessimistic  appraisal  is  probably 
justified,  just  as  is  Mackey's  warning  that 
"the  Federal  Government  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  the  principal  source  of  capital"  to 
pay  for  aircraft  reform.  The  reason  Is  simple: 
Congress  just  doesn't  care  enough.  Perhaps 
50  to  60  Congressmen  are  really  worked  up 
over  the  problem,  but  no  more  than  .hat. 
The  results  are  exactly  what  one  would 
expect. 

More  than  two  years  ago,  the  brand-new 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Department 
was  statutorily  ordered  to  "undertake  a  study 
to  determine  feasible  methods  of  reducing 
the  economic  loss  and  hardship"  suffered  by 
people  who  live  near  airports.  The  study  was 
to  include  "feasible  methods  of  insvilating 
such  homes  from  the  noise  of  aircraft"  and 
it  was  supposed  to  be  completed  within  one 
year.  It  still  isn't  complete.  In  fact,  it  has 
iiardly  been  started.  Congress  refused  to  sup- 
ply the  money  for  the  job. 

The  default  was  symptomatic  of  why  the 
noise  problem  will  continue  for  a  while.  There 
Is  nothing  metaphysical  about  it  It  is  just  a 
matter  of  buying  land,  of  developing  quieter 
engines,  of  paying  the  airlines  to  use  them, 
of  soundproofing  homes  and  schools  and 
hospitals,  of  not  filling  in  more  Jamaica  Bays 
to  please  real-estate  operators,  of  r?of  subsi- 
dizing the  development  of  noisier  SST's. 

It  all  comes  down  to  a  matter  of  budgetary 
priorities  and  esthetics — the  very  things. 
unfortunately,  that  politicians  understand 
least  and  that  an  exasperated  public  will 
probably  have  to  teach  them 

Boom 

The  phenomenon  known  as  "sonic  boom." 
the  thunderlike  clap  that  hovers  over  the 
future  of  the  supersonic  .ilrllne  like  a  thun- 
dercloud, is  caused  by  aerial  shock  waves. 

All  aircraft,  as  they  push  through  the  sky, 
compress  the  air  ahead  of  them,  causing  a 
pressure  disturbance.  Tlie  pressure  rises  as  a 
plane's  speed  Increases:  but  at  subsonic  levels, 
since  the  pressure  disturbance  travels  with 
the  sp>eed  of  sound,  it  can  move  out  from  the 
aircraft  in  all  directions  and  be  dissipated 
without  affecting  those  en  the  ground. 

But  when  the  plane  exceeds  the  speed  of 
sound,  the  pressure  field  Is  forced  out  behind 
the  aircraft  where  it  assumes  the  shape  of 
two  cones — one  extending  back  from  the  nose. 
the  other  from  the  tail.  The  pressure  field  is 
thus  contracted,  and  the  presstire  radiates 
out  in  high-intensity  shock  waves.  When  the 
bottom  edges  of  the  cones  reach  the  earth. 
their  waves  are  received  by  the  ear  as  an  ex- 
plosive sound — usually  single,  sometimes 
double. 

As  long  as  the  aircraft  exceeds  the  speed 
of  sound,  it  continuously  sends  forth  waves 
of  "boom"'  intensity.  Any  one  person  on  the 
ground  experiences  only  the  one  boom  from 
a  plane  passing  overhead  at  supersonic  speed, 
but  he  has  the  dubious  satisfaction  of  know- 


ing that  all  those  In  the  shock  cones'  path 
will  share  the  experience, 

THE  NOISE  Receiver;   The  Citizen* 
(By  Robert  Alex  Baron.  MA,,  executive  vice 

president.  Citizens  for  a  Quieter  City.  Inc., 

New  York,  NY  ) 

You  will  find  little  humor  in  my  disserta- 
tion. Not  that  I  take  myself  all  that  seriously, 
but  a  sense  of  humor  is  one  of  the  casualties 
of  noise  as.sault,  I  sometimes  wonder  if  I  am 
more  of  a  masochist  to  passively  experience 
the  noise  or  to  fight  it. 

When  I  was  Invited  to  present  this  paper. 
I  was  referred  to  as  "the  other  side"  This 
gave  me  pause,  I  liate  noise.  Does  this  mean 
you  like  it?  Of  course  not.  You  and  I  and 
our  families  are  all  on  the  same  side  as  far 
as  noise  is  concerned. 

The  acoustician  describes  the  noise  prob- 
lem as  a  chain  of  events.  It  starts  with  the 
noise  source,  in  the  middle  is  the  transmis- 
sion path,  and  low  man  on  the  totem  p>ole 
l5  the  citizen  receiver  of  noise  Punch-drunk 
from  taking  all  the  unmuffled  noise  sources 
thrown  at  him.  the  citizen  receiver  must  and 
is  organizing  to  defend  himself.  He  could  use 
your  help — for  model  codes — for  designing 
less    noisy    machines. 

The  old  bromide  of  "you'll  adjust"  won't 
do.  The  citizen  receiver,  like  a  wornout  rub- 
ber band,  is  finding  it  difficult  to  continue 
to  adjust  to  the  noise.  Maybe  his  ancestors 
did  a  better  Job  of  adjusting  to  Caesar's 
chajiots  than  he  does  of  adjusting  to  today's 
buses,  trucks,  and  jets.  But  today's  dawn- 
to-dawn  noises  are  too  much,  Tliey  are  not 
yesterday"?,  either  in  energy  content,  spec- 
trum distribution  duration,  stimulus  fre- 
quency, or  any  other  noise  characteristic. 
Air  pollution  at  least  is  killing  us  silently; 
noise  makes  each  day  a  torment. 

Tlie  majority  of  human  noise  receivers  live 
In  congested  cities,  noisily  bursting  from 
their  seams.  Our  population,  now  200  million, 
has  doubled  since  1914,  By  the  year  2000  it 
will  exceed  300  million.  Eighty  percent  will 
live  in  cities.  Few  will  escape  the  noise  ex- 
plosion. Not  the  suburbanite,  already  re- 
ceiving motor  \ehicle  noise  radiating  from 
the  new  nationwide  network  of  throughways 
not  to  mention  a  variety  of  noises  from  jets. 
motorboats,  drag  strips  and  a  hundred  other 
sources.  Not  the  rural  community,  recoiling 
from  this  same  barrage  of  noise  plus  that  of 
agricultural  machinery.  The  sonic  boom  will 
t)e  a  great  leavener  City,  suburban  and  rural 
man  will  all  be  receivers  from  the  same 
source  As  each  attends  his  house  of  worship 
he  can  answer  for  himself  whether  five  or  six 
or  what  have  you  sonic  txwms  per  sermon 
constitute  an  annoyance.  What  will  be  the 
NC  for  churches  in  sonic  ix)om  land-35- 
45-50.  or  will  it  depend  upon  the  sermon? 
Those  of  you  involved  in  setting  the  criteria 
are  invited  to  install  your  families  in  SST 
filght  paths  and  let  them  serve  as  your  jury. 
The  urban  noise  receiver"s  day  can  start 
at  7  ."^M,  Jackhammer  reveille.  Garbage  uuck 
reveille.  Jackhammers  and  portable  air  com- 
pressors are  permitted  to  be  as  noisy  today  as 
they  were  forty  or  more  years  ago. 

The  urban  noise  receiver  is  forced  to  re- 
main tuned  in  to  excessively  noisy  kitchen 
blenders,  exhaust  fans  over  range  hoods, 
dishwashers,  garbage  disposal  units,  and 
vacuum  cleaners.  En  rout^  to  work,  the  urban 
man  endures  90  or  more  decibels,  whether  he 
travels  by  subway,  by  bus.  or  by  automobile 
with  window  open. 

At  work — and  I  am  sure  many  of  you  know 
what  factory  noise  is  like — he  may  be 
assaulted  by'  hleh-level  ear  damaging  noise 
from     automated     clerical     and    computing 


•Presented  at  fir."  Community  Noise  State 
of  the  Art  Seminar  held  at  the  Seventy- 
Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Acoustical  Society  of 
.-Vmerlca.  November  14-17,  1967,  Miami  Beach, 
Florida. 
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equipment,  equipment  perhaps  like  that  In 
the  check  tabulating  room  of  a  large  New 
York  bank,  equipment  so  noisy  the  bank  Is 
now  hiring  the  deaf  to  reduce  employee  turn- 
over. 

The  city  noise  receiver  In  his  office  suffers 
speech  Interference  from  helicopters,  sirens, 
and  soon  VTOL's  and  hovercraft  Lunch 
hour,  m  some  restaurants,  is  a  nerve  wrack- 
ing cacophony  of  dish  clatter  and  loud  voices. 
After  work  another  dose  of  transit  noise.  At 
home  he  is  bombarded  by  noise  from  within 
his  dwelling  and  from  without.  He  is  forced 
to  listen  not  only  to  his  family's  and  his 
neighbor's  TV  sets  but  to  the  details  of  his 
neighbor's  persona:  life  as  well  as  to  the  air 
conditioners  in  his  own  quarters.  Any  time 
during  the  night  his  sleep  may  be  disturbed 
by  many  noise  sources:  buses,  trucks,  motor- 
cycles, fire  engine  sirens,  police  car  sirens. 
anabul.ince  sirens,  autohorns.  barking  dogs, 
planes^and  his  neighbor's  air  conditioners. 

There  is  no  escape  during  leisure  time,  in 
t'ne  city  or  in  the  country  Street  noises  pre- 
vent his  sleeping  late  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day The  Jets  may  follow  him  to  the  beaches, 
power  lawnmowers  may  follow  him  to  his 
country  "retreat.  Motorboats.  highway  traffic 
an^Jet  ffyovers  can  m.ike  ear  pollution  as 
distressing  at  campsites  as  anywhere  else. 
Where  can  he  go  for  quiet,  undisturbed  relax- 
ation ■:"  Resort  hotels  and  motels  that  may  not 
be  sound-proofed?  Even  patients  in  hospitals 
are  exposed  to  noise  w'nich  interferes  with 
their  rest  and  sleep,  so  necessary  for  healing 
and  convalescence 

How  do  we  abate  traffic  noise?  We  don't. 

How  do  we  abate  100  decibel  construction 
noise?  We  don't. 

How  do  we  control  noise  within  dwellings? 
We  don't. 

This  neglect  of  urban  man's  acoustic  en- 
vironment is  of  long  duration  In  1930  the 
New  'York  City  Health  Department  tabulated 
a  list  of  11.000  complaints.  At  the  top  was 
traffic  noise  Next  was  transportation:  ele- 
vateds, subways.  Then  came  garbage  collec- 
tion, emergency  vehicle  signals  and  construc- 
tion noise.  Today,  some  thirty-seven  years 
later,  all  of  these  noise  sources  are  still  at 
the  top  of  the  '.ist  of  complaints.  I  would 
hazard  the  opinion  that  a  noise  .survey  five 
years  from  row  would  show  little  change, 
except  we  co  ild  add  complaints  from  hell- 
copters.  VTOL's.  hovercraft,  the  SST.  and  air 
conditioners. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  it  takes  the  urban 
receiver  of  noise  by  surprise  to  learn  that 
there  is  a  science  and  technology  of  noise 
control 

'Vet  there  is  an  .acoustical  science  and  tech- 
nology It  provided  the  Army  with  an  inaudi- 
ble motor  for  front-line  use.  the  Navy  with 
silently-operating  submarines,  and  the  Air 
Force  with  a  silent  plane,  and  the  space 
agency  with  sound-absorbent  launch  pads 
for  ICBM's  I  im  told  billions  are  spent  on 
underwater  acoustics.  Sometimes  the  earth- 
bound  receiver  of  noise  wonders  if  man 
doesn't  know  more  about  the  noise  environ- 
ment of  the  fish  receiver  of  noise  than  he 
does  about  his  own. 

It  is  more  than  a  century  since  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution,  yet  millions  of  factory 
workers  receivers  of  noise  grow  deaf  while 
waiting  for  the  application  of  noise  control 
or  a  hearing  conservation  program  that  in- 
cludes noise  control.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  hearing  conservation  is  the  consuming 
Interest  of  some  acoustical  experts.  A  study 
of  hearing  conservajUon  programs  recently 
reported  :n  the  Journal  of  the  American  In- 
dustrial Hygiene  Association  revealed  that 
only  a  small  percentage.  16^'.  of  the  aero- 
space industries  that  replied  to  a  question- 
naire reported  hearing  conservation  pro- 
grams. This  study  also  revealed  a  lack  of  uni- 
form techniques  for  conducting  such  pro- 
grams. Mind  you,  we  are  not  talking  about  the 
ancient  weaving  mills,  but  the  modern  aero- 
space industry. 


If  even  Industry,  which  has  had  the  bene- 
fit of  years  of  acoustical  attention  is  virtually 
without  effective  noise  control  standards,  it 
is  not  surprising  there  is  acoustic  anarchy  in 
the  everyday  environment. 

Tlie  unavoidable  fact  is  that  basic  guide- 
lines are  lacking.  Action  is  frustrated  by  a 
plethora  of  measurement  techniques,  none 
of  which  has  won  universal  acceptance  In- 
stead of  noise  suppression  we  find  an  alpha- 
bet soup  of  decibels:  A. B.C.  Perceived  Noise. 
Effective  Perceived  Noise.  SIL.  NC,  NCa,  NNI. 
etc..  etc. 

One  of  the  standard  Jokes  among  acous- 
ticians. I  am  given  to  understand,  is  that 
there  is  an  inverse  ratio  of  noise  suppres- 
sion to  noise  measurement.  The  story  goes 
that  nit-picking  measurement  is  necessary 
because  noise  suppression,  especially  in  the 
field  of  jet  engines,  is  so  minimal  as  almost 
to  defy  detection  with  existing  techniques 

To  the  poor  uneducated  citizen,  how  do 
you  explain  the  Inability  to  curb  the  noise 
of  a  fractional  horsepower  vacuum  cleaner 
or  air  conditioner,  but  the  .300  HP  explosive- 
type  engine  of  a  Cadillac  or  Rolls  Royce  can 
be  made  so  quiet  you  can  hear  that  clock 
tick? 

Does  it  make  sense  to  worry  about  frac- 
tional decibels  when  the  receiver  is  experi- 
encing community  noise  in  the  100  decibel 
range? 

In  concentrating  so  hard  on  measurement, 
are  we  making  the  mistake  that  the  Mavan 
civilization  made?  As  reported  by  Dr.  .'\lbert 
Carewe  in  the  October  1967  issue  of  Physics 
Today,  "the  Mayan  civilization  .  .  .  concen- 
trated to  such  an  extent  on  measuring  the 
length  of  the  year  to  incredible  precision 
but  failed  to  consider  the  needs  of  their  own 
society,  even  to  the  extent  of  Inventing  the 
wheel."  The  Mayan  civilization  destroyed 
itself. 

Why  do  we  have  to  have  such  precise 
standards?  Almost  every  community  has  an 
ordinance  that  prohibits  disturbance  by 
barking  dogs.  These  ordinances  dn  not  specify 
the  size  of  the  dog,  or  the  decibel  level  of 
the  bark.  It  is  accepted  that  barking  disturbs 
sleep,  and  sleep  must  be  protected.  Yet  when 
it  comes  to  Jet  planes  or  trucks  or  air  Tin- 
dltioners,  all  of  which  can  and  do  disturb 
sleep,  we  are  asked  to  wait  for  the  perfect 
measurement — or  accept  standards  that  do 
not  abate  the  noise  source. 

To  illustrate.  Air  conditioner  noise  is  a 
growing  problem.  Here  on  this  program  the 
Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration  Institute 
is  promoting  a  "model"  code.  Here  Is  what 
the  editor  of  Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigera- 
tion News  said  about  this  code  at  the  Jan.- 
Feb.  1967  meetings  of  ASHRAE: 

"Our  Industry's  present  recommended 
code  suggests  a  60  dbA  level  be  permitted 
at  the  property  line.  In  five  years  of  actively 
monitoring  the  noise  problem.  I  have  yet  to 
meet  one  person  outside  our  Industry  who 
does  not  consider  60  dbA  an  unreasonably 
permissive  level  .  .  In  Cincinnati,  the  code 
authorities  openly  laughed  at  our  industry's 
60  dbA  recommendation  .  The  majority  of 
manufacturer's  don't  take  the  problem  se- 
riously enough  .  .  .  The  Industry's  noise  code 
is  unrealistic." 

When  I  read  this  can  you  blame  me  for 
wondering  if  I  shouldn't  prefer  the  noise 
maker's  neglect  to  his  good  intentions? 

Another  needed  guideline  is  for  btiildlng 
codes.  You  have  heard  about  New  York  City's 
proposed  new  building  code.  We  look  into  the 
suggested  standards  and  it  proves  to  be  an- 
other example  of  the  lack  of  effective  guide- 
lines to  protect  the  American  receiver.  I 
quote  from  an  analysis  prepared  by  Martin 
Hirschorn  for  testimony  before  the  New 
York  City  Council : 

"The  basis  of  this  code  Is  the  assumption 
that  an  NC-40  criterion  is  acceptable  to  the 
majority  of  people  living  in  city  apartments; 
this  Is  an  Incorrect  assumption,  and,  In  effect 


would  legislate  noisier  apartments  than  we 
have  now  in  this  city." 

Referring  to  the  STC  45  rating  proposed 
by  this  code.  Mr  Hirschorn  testified  that  this 
was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  Russian  STC 
55.  "The  STC  of  45".  he  testified,  "is  actually 
below  the  lowest  standard  reported  in  Eu- 
rope" Why  must  the  American  public  always 
have  to  settle  tor  less? 

Not  only  is  the  American  noise  receiver 
denied  effective,  practical  noise  control 
guidelines,  his  efforts  to  gain  noise  controls 
are  hampered  by  attempts  to  hold  him  to 
ridicule.  I  quote  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished acoustical  experts  writing  in  Scien- 
tific .American: 

'The  noises  of  oxir  dally  life  have  been 
blamed  variously  for  the  liigh  divorce  rate, 
social  conflict,  indigestion  and  other  or- 
ganic disabilities,  nervous  breakdown,  high 
blood  pressure,  heart  failure,  and  even  In- 
sanity. Most  of  these  allegations  arise  from 
over  vivid  imaginations,  but  one  cannot 
rule  out  the  possibility  that  some  people  are 
particularly  sensitive  to  noise  Just  as  others 
are  allergic  to  nuts.  eggs,  or  household  dust." 
How  many  of  you  would  agree? 

Even  if  only  a  small  minority  were  dis- 
turbed by  noise,  would  we  be  Justified  in 
ignoring  their  problem?  I  would  like  to  be- 
lieve a  civilized  society  such  as  ours  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  minority.  Are  we  not  to  have 
schools  for  the  deaf  because  the  deaf  are  a 
minority':'  Are  we  to  be  against  the  articlficial 
kidney  machine  program  because  only  50.000 
people  have  kidney  disease? 

Of  cotirse.  the  fact  is  that  the  number  of 
people  who  are  disturbed  by  noise  is  far 
greater  than  anyone  today  realizes. 

Is  the  acoustical  expert  so  ;ifrald  of  noise 
control  legislation  that  he  must  make  the 
noise  victim  seem  foolish,  his  needs  seem 
unimportant? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  critizen  receiver 
is  taking  measures  for  self-defense?  He  real- 
izes if  he  does  not  act  now,  if  he  delays  ac- 
tion, the  noisy  horsepower  will  roar  out  of 
fhe  stable  before  we  close  the  door.  The 
hovercraft  and  the  SST  are  around  the 
corner,  and  we  have  not  even  bes^un  to  cope 
with  the  bus  and  truck. 

The  citizen  receiver  of  noise,  with  few 
scientists  and  technologists  interested  in  his 
problem,  or  at  his  disposal,  with  no  govern- 
mental agencies  capable  of  protecting  him, 
with  some  acoustical  scientists  emasculat- 
ing his  arguments  for  abatement,  now  real- 
izes if  he  IS  to  live.  work,  and  play  in  a  de- 
cent acoustic  environment  he  must  accept 
the  responsibility  for  his  own  protection 
from  decibels,  just  as  the  pioneers  of  early 
America  had  to  protect  themselves  from 
Indian  arrows. 

The  noise  maker  can  expect  that  every  dis- 
turbing noise  source  will  be  scrutinized.  If 
the  public  will  find  itself  balked  at  control- 
ling the  noise,  it  will  try  to  suppress  the 
noise  source.  The  air  conditioning  industry 
is  learning  about  this  approach  to  noise 
abatement  in  the  cities  of  Coral  Gables. 
Florida,  Beverly  Hills,  California,  and  Irv- 
ington.  N.Y.  The  FAA  is  hearing  from  the 
Citizens  League  Against  the  Sonic  Boom. 

There  is  no  law,  either  natural  or  man- 
made,  which  says  that  every  piece  of  noisy 
equipment  somebody  chooses  to  make  must 
be  permitted  to  degrade  the  himian  environ- 
ment. 

Where  does  Citizens  for  a  Quieter  City  fit 
into  this  picture?  We  believe  one  reason  our 
noise  levels  are  so  Insufferable  is  that  most 
of  us  in  post-World  War  TI  America  have 
been  busy  making  things,  to  the  neglect  of 
our  environment.  Citizens  for  a  Quieter  City 
believes  that  education  and  applied  research 
are  prerequisltles  to  intelligent  action.  Our 
purpose,  therefore.  Is  to  create  an  awareness 
of  the  need  for  the  control  of  city  noise  and 
of  the  means  available  for  such  control.  We 
want  to  stimulate  research  not  only  on  hard- 
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ware   and   legislation,    out  on    tha   effects   of 
noise  on  man. 

The  Officers.  Board  of  Directors  and  Ad- 
visory Board  represent  a  broad  spectrum  of 
community  life,  including  medicine,  religion, 
business,  civic  affairs,  public  relations,  adver- 
tising, ecology.  iHW.  and.  of  course,  acoustical 
engineering.  Unfettered  by  preconceptions 
of  noise  control  doctrine,  we  can  look  at  the 
noises  in  our  environment,  ex.imine  their 
causes,  and  seek  practical  solutions  Perhaps 
wf  have  been  ri^ferrtd  to  as  "the  otlier  side" 
because  we  believe  that  the  machine,  like 
children,  should  be  seen  and  not  heiird. 

To  quote  our  president.  Jerome  Nathan- 
son,  a  Leider  of  the  New  i'ork  Society  for 
Ethical  Culturf>:  "Because  of  a  difference  in 
attitude  tjwards  noise  in  the  environment, 
some  European  cities  and  nations  are  a  dec- 
ade or  two  ahead  of  us  in  demanding  and 
.^mployin:,'  ii  ...sp-rcduciiig  measures.  To  heln 
ciiange  oin-  altitude  is  one  of  our  purposes." 
Here  is  a  German  book  of  noise  laws.  Ex- 
cessive co.nstrvictlon  noise  is  prohibited.  Here 
are  German  .stand,;rd.<>.  for  permitted  noi.'^.e 
levels  How  wa.s  this  possible  in  Europe,  bvit 
impossible  in  the  United  States? 

Our  message  is  that  noise  abatement  in- 
volves the  active  interest  of  the  entire  com- 
munity of  science  and  technolo.f^y.  of  modl- 
ciiie.  sociology,  planning,  public  health  Citi- 
zens for  a  Quieter  City  especially  seeks,  the 
cooperation  of  acouftical  science  and  tech- 
nology. Tills  is  why  I  am  here  today.  To  .start 
with,  help  us  eliminate  construction  noise. 
Agree  with  us  that  the  public  has  been  intim- 
idated long  enough  by  noisy  jackhammers 
and  air  compressors. 

Seek  to  encourage  manufacturers  to  desi^jn 
for  less  noise.  It  is  not  all  altruism.  There 
is  economic  gain  in  silencing  for  the  urban 
received.  You  may  have  heard  about  New 
York  City's  "quiet  garbage  truck  "  purchase. 
For  a  long  time  I  had  suggested  th.at  the 
soli'tiori  to  the  ancient  problem  of  garbage 
collection  noise  was  to  require  a  quieter 
garbage  truck,  to  specified  a  quieter  garbage 
can.  We  were  finally  able  to  present  our  con- 
cepts to  receptive  Commissioners  of  Sanita- 
tion ;tnd  Purchases.  Fortunately,  for  the  nec- 
essary follow-up.  there  was  a  Mayor's  Task 
Force  on  Noi.?e  Control,  and  serving  on  it  a 
perserving  acoustical  constiltant.  Stan  Pot- 
ter. General  Motors  came  up  vnlh  a  quieter 
and  less  air  polluting  truck  to  win  a  $4  mil- 
lion order.  It  cost  the  city  only  SlOO  addi- 
tional per  truck. 

I  hope  to  see  the  same  economic  advantage 
accrue  to  the  company  that  Is  working  on 
a  quieter  garbage  can.  We  hope  to  see  one  in 
the  near  future. 

Help  us  get  simple,  effective  and  practical 
standards  for  noise  legislation.  Help  us  locate 
and  stimulate  the  development  of  silenced 
equipment  and  appliances.  We  would  like 
to  see  the  acoustical  engineer  have  the  final 
say-so  in  prouct  design  instead  of  the  cost 
reduction  engineer  or  the  cost  control  ac- 
countant. 

If  we  are  to  improve  the  human  condition 
by  controlling  the  Urban  Age  problems  of 
environmental  pollution.  shouldn't  the 
acovistlcal  expert  expaiid  his  sense  of  loyalty 
and  responsibility  to  include  the  noise  re- 
ceiver? I  am  here  today  because  our  organi- 
zation, and  I  as  its  representative,  believes 
it  is  to  yovir  enlightened  self-interest  as 
acoustical  experts,  who  also  are  violated  by 
noise,  to  cooperate  with  and  support  Citizens 
for  a  Quieter  City.  With  the  right  kind  of 
dialog,  you  the  experts,  and  we  the  receivers, 
can   take   effective   action. 

The  human  receiver  of  noise  must  not  re- 
main low-man  on  the  totem  pole.  We  must 
put  our  acoustical  knowledge  to  work — for 
protecting  model  codes,  or  silencing  in  de- 
sign. It  should  be  obvious  the  citizen  noise 
receiver  is  no  longer  willing  to  put  up  with 
the  lack  of  control  of  noise  which  assails 
his  ears,  offens  his  dignity,  and  could  injure 
his   health.   We    hope   the   members   of   the 


Acoustical  Sixriety  of  America  will  joint  with 
us  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  achieve  a  healthy 
acoustical  environment. 

A  quieter  everyday  environment  is  possi- 
ble, reasonable,  and  long  overdue. 

|From  Air  Transport  World,  Mr^rch  1968| 
The  Airport  Issues  and  Answers 
^By  Jo.'seph  H.  Murphy) 
Just   when   it   .ippeared    that   an   all-time 
high  level  of  cooperation  was  being  achieved 
in  airline-airport  relations,  a  se;im  must  have 
broken  somewhere.  If  not  quickly  amended. 
It  could  spell  trouble  ahead  in  tackling  the 
problems  that  must  be  .>;olved  and  the  facil- 
ities that  must  be  p'anned  for  the  immediate 
years  ahead. 

The  pullout  by  the  Alrjiort  Operators 
Council  International  and  also  tlie  American 
A.ssociation  of  Airport  Executives  frum  the 
National  Aircraft  Noise  Ab.Uement  Council 
is  a  real  blow.  It  :'.l?o  is  a  signal  that  airport 
m.iiiagements.  guided  by  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority,  are  against  land  use  to 
cushion  airport  neighbor-;  against  noise  and 
from  now  on  will  preach  noise  kit  retrofits, 
e.cn  if  they  don't  exist  or  offer  little  but  ex- 
pensive cvires  if  developed.  Tlie  airport  people 
are  talking  15  to  20  "Perceived  Noise  Deci- 
bel" reduction  now:  airline  and  engine  peo- 
ple say  5  PNdb  iniy  be  in  six  years,  but  no 
guarantees.  Somebody's  right  and  somebody's 
dead  wrong. 

It  is  urgent  that  the  top  officLals  of  the 
airlines  and  their  counterparts  who  guide 
the  affairs  of  AOCI  get  together  and  seek  out 
the  source  of  this  breach  and  do  something 
about  It  immediately.  The  job  of  planning 
and  coordinating  the  facilities,  and  financing 
airports  for  the  jumbo  jets  and  SSTs,  is  a 
gigantic  one  even  with  100':  cooperative  ef- 
fort of  airport  and  airline  people.  'Without 
this  cooperation,  it  could  become  an  impos- 
sible, if  not  disastrous  exercise. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  put  political  mo- 
tives ahead  of  objectives.  Airlines  .ire  nothing 
without  good  airports  and  good  airports 
might  as  well  be  mu.seums  without  airlines. 
The  two  go  together  and  there's  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  the  two  industrv  segments 
can't  work  together  to  give  the  flying  public 
what  it  deserves — the  best  facilities  operating 
climate  that  their  combined  talents  have  to 
offer. 

While  meeting  on  this  subject  of  airports. 
it  might  be  well  to  add  another  item  to  the 
;igenda.  The  new  war  of  propaganda  between 
the  airlines  and  general  aviation  over  airport 
congestion  could  stand  some  high  level  at- 
tention, too.  Here,  we  urge  that  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Alan  Boyd  or  FAA  .Adminis- 
trator William  McKee  meet  with  airhne.  gen- 
eral aviation  and  .iirport  people,  form  a  task 
force  charged  with  coming  up  with  answers 
tailored  to  specific  congested  areas  and  make 
decisions  in  the  public  interest — not  in  the 
light  of  the  special  interests  of  any  of  the 
parties. 

There  are  hopeful  signs  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  is  coming  to  grips 
with  the  problem.  In  a  recent  speech  in 
Washington.  D.C..  M.  Cecil  Mackey.  Asst. 
DOT  Secretary  for  policy  development,  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head:  '"Tlie  capital  require- 
ments for  air  transportation."  said  Mackey, 
"must  be  recognized  as  presenting  straight- 
forward economic  questions  of  allocation.  All 
of  us  who  are  concerned  with  air  transporta- 
tion .  .  .  who  have  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
moting and  fostering  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment, must  do  everything  we  can  to  Insure 
that  the  funds  which  are  available  for  avia- 
tion are  used  in  the  most  efficient  way  pos- 
sible. As  with  any  scarce  resources,  airport 
capacity  and  airspace  capacity  must  be  allo- 
cated in  a  way  which  takes  in  account  the 
productivity  of  the  users  in  the  light  of  our 
overall  transportation  objectives.  This  means 
that   allocatlve   techniques   must   be   estab- 


lished that  yield  the  greatest  return  on  our 
investment." 

Some  basic  decisions  have  to  be  made  now 
to  shape  the  system  to  meet  the  demands  of 
tomorrow.  But  they  must  not  be  made  to 
serve  the  special  interests  of  any  segment  of 
aviation — airline,  corporate  or  general  avia- 
tion. Tliey  must  be  Judged  m  the  light  of 
what  is  in  the  overall  public  interest  and 
not  Just  the  flying  public. 

The  present  round  of  propaganda  might 
well  ser\  e  t<:>  stifle  action  by  .itiybody  to  f.ace 
up  to  the  problem.  It  might  well  put  off 
much  needed  action  by  all  segments  of  avia- 
tion to  get  good  answers  now.  It  might  well 
bring  about  a  future  situ.atlon  wherein, 
through  its  own  lalllngs.  the  aviation  indus- 
try is  saddled  with  solutions  that  are  intol- 
er.'.ble  for  .ill. 

IProm  Parade.  Washington  <DC.  i  Post. 
Jan.  21.  luesi 
What  Do  Yoi"  He.iP. 
I  By  Sid  Ro.ss  .'Old  John  Molleson  I 
'\,'iRGiNi\.  Mi.NN. — If  you  iiave  worked  ten 
year?  next  to  a  pneumatic  hammer,  chances 
are   you  can't   hear   the  ru.^tle  ol    this  page. 
Millions   of   us.   bombarded   dally  by   noise, 
have      suffered      some      loss      of      heirlng. 
Even   if   you  don't   work   next   to  pounding 
machinery,   your   hearing  is   in   danger.   Day 
in  and  day  out.  the  clatter,  whine,  riimble 
and  roar  in  homes,  streets    ofllces  and  iac- 
tories  are   wearing  down   the  delicate   hear- 
ing nerves  of  your  ir;ner  cai    You  hear  less 
of  the  world's  racket  (which  niay  be  a  form 
of  self-defcn.-ei ,   but   you   arc   also   less   able 
to  distinguish  the  music  of  a  child's  laugh, 
the  conversation  of  friends,  or  the  w;trning 
honk  of  a  horn  in  a  rainswept  street. 

A   NATIONAL   PROBLEM 

Coiastant  exposure  to  "noise  pollution'J — 
a  tenn  scientists  u.se  to  describe  the  prob- 
lem of  excess  manmade  sound-  is  now  rec- 
ognized by  the  U.S.  Health  Service  .is  a  na- 
tional problem,  requiring  public  and  private 
action.  Here  in  the  Mesabi  country,  amid  the 
not-so-silent  taconite  plants  and  iron  mines, 
a  CTOup  of  sound  specialL^lis  has  begun  a 
campaign  to  protect  Americans  against  the 
effects  of  industrial  din.  Hearing  Conserva- 
tion, Inc..  is  waging  what  is  believed  to  be 
this  country's  first  coordinated  attack  on 
noise  pollution 

Dr.  Tom  Summar.  an  otolaryngologist, 
heads  the  H.CI.  team  of  doctors,  acoustical 
engineers,  audiologists  and  jj.^ychologlsts 
whose  goal  Is  to  help  Industry  reduce  noise 
and  employees  to  conserve  the.r  hearing  Dr. 
Summar  and  his  associates  have  tested  the 
hearing  of  thousands  of  workers  and  gone 
into  plants  to  measure  noise  levels  and  dur- 
ation of  harmful  exposure. 

When  does  noise  begin  to  hurt?  The  sub- 
commiltee  on  noise  ol  the  .American  Acad- 
emy of  Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology 
savs  continued  exposure  to  r.oise  levels  above 
85  decibels— slightly  greater  than  the  noise 
of  a  busy  street — can  damage  the  inner  ear. 
But  miners,  boUermakers  and  some  heavy 
equipment  operators.  Dr.  Summar  says,  may 
have  to  endure  noise  up  to  115  decibels,  for 
eight  hours  a  day.  Slaughterhouse  workers 
are  not  much  better  of.  Their  plants  can 
generate  noise  levels  of  100  decibels.  Dr,  Sum- 
mar says.  By  comparison,  subway  trains  roar 
into  stations  at  115  decibels,  and  the  scre.am 
of  a  Jet  engine  at  takeoff  reaches  peaks  of 
120  decibels  or  more. 

Loud  noise  is.  of  course,  conspicuous.  We 
are  less  aware  of  the  Insidious  effects  of 
more  stealthy  machinery— the  clatter  of 
typewriters,  hum  of  computers,  whir  of  high- 
speed machines.  Noise  that  doesn't  seem 
loud  may  resound  at  wave  lengths  and  fre- 
quencies that  can  abrade  our  hearing.  Her- 
bert H.  Jones,  associate  chief  of  the  Public 
Health  Service's  national  noise  study,  says 
that  as  little  as  five  hours'  dally  exposure  to 
moderate  sound  levels  over  a  period  ol  ten 
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years  can  cause  hearing  losses.  He  estimates 
that  as  many  as  16  million  of  us  are  ex- 
posed to  noise  levels  that  may  be  hazard- 
ous to  our  ears — If  not  to  our  sanity. 

What  can  be  done  about  It?  For  practical 
reasons.  Dr.  Summar's  Immediate  answer 
to  noise  pollution  Is  protection.  The  quickest 
way  to  cut  down  the  noise  in  a  worker's  ear 
Is  by  earplugs  or  earmuffs.  Later  on.  a  plant 
may  adopt  H.C.I,  recommendations  for 
quieter  assembly  lines,  as  part  of  a  long- 
range  program. 

In  the  three  years  since  Its  beginning. 
H.C.I,  has  surveyed  15  plants  across  the 
country.  The  specialists  offer  Industries  a 
complete  program  consisting  of  a  noise  level 
study,  recommendations  for  noise  control, 
hearing  checks  for  all  workers,  data  and 
record  system  for  continued  hearing  evalua- 
tions, and — perhaps  most  Important — educa- 
tion of  workers  about  the  effects  of  noise  on 
hearing  and  the  Importance  of  protection. 

H.C  I.  has  found  that  in  large  plants  where 
workers  are  continuously  exposed  to  sound 
levels  of  from  35  to  105  decibels,  about  70 
percent  of  the  employees  will  wear  earplugs 
and  earmuffs.  if  they  have  been  told  of  their 
signlflcance.  About  one-third  of  the  men 
wont  wear  them,  or  will  do  so  only  sporadic- 
ally, because  they  say  the  plugs  hurt  or 
are  uncomfortable. 

Resistance  to  the  plugs  is  often  strongest 
among  older  workers.  Some  of  them  say  the 
protection  is  "an  insult  to  a  man's  mas- 
culinity." Others  find  the  protection  inter- 
feres with  the  aural  bond  between  a  man 
and  his  machine  which  constantly  lets  him 
know  how  it  is  working. 

Dr  Summar's  eight-year  study  of  2500 
miners  in  Minnesota  showed  that  98  per- 
cent who  wore  protection  suffered  no  sig- 
nificant loss  of  hearing.  Armed  with  such 
statistics,  he  has  a  strong  argument  for 
protection,  but  some  workers  remain  un- 
convinced. "The  only  time  I  wear  those 
things."  said  one  miner,  "is  when  I  go 
home  and  listen  to  my  wife."  i 

SCONOMIC    .ARGUMENT 

For  management.  Dr.  Summar  has  an  eco- 
nomic argument.  He  estimates  that  there 
are  about  4  5  million  Americans  who  have 
suffered  a  loss  of  hearing  as  a  result  of 
Industrial  ncise.  If  only  10  percent  of  them 
were  to  file  for  compensation  (the  courts 
have  lately  upheld  claims  for  hearing  im- 
pairment caused  by  noise  on  the  job  i .  an 
average  settlement  of  $1000  would  amount 
to  a  total  bill  of  $450  million,  he  says. 

But  the  country  grows  noiser  and  some 
of  us  apparently  enjoy  it.  Housewives  want 
vacuum  cleaners  with  a  robust  level  of 
loudness,  to  be  certain  oftheir  pulling  power. 
Hotrodders  demand  an  exhaust  VROOM! 
second  to  none.  TV  and  radio  commercials 
increase  tn  volume,  as  do  the  complaints 
about  them,  but  the  commercials  are  still 
ahead.  Hi-fi  delivers  a  purer  sound,  but 
part  of  the  fun  is  making  your  neighbors 
aware  of  it — even  across  the  street. 

Mr  Jones  foresees  a  time  when  all  states 
will  enact  laws  limiting  noise  pollution. 
Until  now.  only  California.  Washington  and 
Oregon  have  done  so.  though  Sen.  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  has  asked  for  changes  In  New 
York's  building  code  to  cut  down  noise  levels 
In  new  construction,  and  to  regulate  the 
maximum  noise  generated  by  everything 
from  airplanes  to  machinery 

"The  noise  situation  in  this  country  is 
becoming  Intolerable."  he  says.  He  can  say 
that  again. 

Chamber  op  Commerce 

OP  THE  United  States. 
Washington.  D.C  .  October  3.  1967. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Longxvorth  House  Office  Building.     I 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Kupferman;  Your  remarks  in 
the    September    27th    Congressional    Record 


were  greatly  appreciated,  as  were  your  re- 
marks at  our  Chamber  luncheon.  The  com- 
ments by  yourself  and  the  other  speakers 
were  received  by  our  corporate  representa- 
tives. 

In  line  with  your  remarks  about  our  pub- 
lication, "The  Need:  To  Manage  Our  En- 
vironment," you  win  be  pleased  to  note 
that  our  Environmental  Pollution  Advisory 
Panel  will  consider  adding  an  appendix  on 
noise  pollution  (similar  to  the  appendices 
on  air.  water,  and  solid  waste)  at  Its  January 
meeting. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  able  contribu- 
tion to  oiu-  luncheon. 
Sincerely. 

John  J.  Coffey. 
Research  Associate. 

Guilford  College. 
Greensboro.  N.C.,  November  24.  1967. 
Hon   Theodore  R.  Kupferman. 
US   House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Representative  Kupferman:  I  have 
received  the  25  additional  copies  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  you  were  so  cooperative 
as  to  have  sent  to  me.  and  also  your  informa- 
tive letter  of  November  20. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  keen  Interest. 
This  is  a  serious  problem  which  requires 
action,  and  I  wish  you  every  success  in  seek- 
ing establishment  of  an  Office  of  Noise  Con- 
trol. 

Next  summer  I  expect  to  be  back  In  New 
York,   and    hope   to   be  able  to   drop   In   to 
visit  your  district  office  to  express  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  for  your  services. 
Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 
Frederick  W.  P.^rkhurst.  Jr.. 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

[From  the  New  York  Post,  Mar.  13,  1968 1 
The   Rock   Sound — Ear   PoLLtmoN 

Gainesville,  Fla. — An  ear  specialist,  the 
father  of  a  teenage  daughter,  has  found  that 
a  rock  n'  roll  band  can  generate  a  noise  level 
close  to  that  of  a  Jet  aircraft. 

Dr.  George  T.  Singleton,  head  of  the  divl- 
sic  n  of  otolaryngology  at  the  University  of 
Florida,  tested  his  ciaughter  and  nine  other 
teenagers  before  and  after  a  rock  'n'  roll 
paity  and  discovered  a  measurable  hearing 
lost  in  .-ill  10. 

Tli"  loss  was  regained,  but  a  ringing  in  the 
ears  persisted  for  about  18  hours.  Most  of  the 
teens  admitted  being  fatigued. 

"We  don't  know  how  much  sustained  ex- 
posure of  this  type  will  result  in  a  perma- 
nent hearing  loss,"  he  said  in  an  interview. 
"We  intend  to  continue  our  study. 

factory  noisk 

"We  do  know  that  some  individuals  work- 
ing in  a  noisy  factory,  say  around  punch 
presses,  can  lose  hearing  in  a  short  time. 

"Many  artillerymen  show  hearing  loss, 
even  the  two-year  men.  Some  Individuals 
can  develop  a  loss  la  Just  one  shot  if  they  get 
too  close  to  the  gunf 

Dr  Singleton  and  his  associates  found  the 
greatest  amount  of  rock  'n'  roll  noise  was 
picked  up  in  front  of  the  band,  as  might  be 
expected. 

'"The  significance  here  is  that  most  of  the 
swingers  like  to  sjsend  most  of  the  evening 
at  the  bandstand,"  he  pointed  out. 

LOWER    at    center 

From  a  peak  of  120  decibels  at  the  band- 
stand, the  noise  level  dropped  to  only  106 
decibels  at  the  center  of  the  dance  floor.  It 
remained  high  because  the  sounds  rever- 
berated off  the  drapes  surrounding  the  dance 
floor.  Amplifiers  also  serve  to  boom  out  the 
sound  to  distant  points. 

As  a  professional  and  a  father,  Singleton 
hopes  to  determine  what  noise  level  will 
still  be  pleasurable  but  not  harmful  for 
rock  fans. 

"We  think  that  90  decibels  Is  a  safe  level," 


he  said,  "'and  even  peaks  somewhat  above 
that  may  not  be  harniful  for  a  short  period." 

The  research  has  yielded  one  Important 
measuring  rod. 

"When  the  clothing  of  the  chaperones  be- 
gins to  vibrate  [at  about  100  decibels], 
you've  got  too  much  noise,"  he  said. 


I  Prom    Environmental    Science    and    Tech- 
nology. December   19€7| 
Features  or  Other  Noise  Bills 

As  of  the  latest  count  some  30  bills,  en- 
dorsed by  different  legislators,  are  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and  Aeronautics,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Rep  Samuel  N.  Prledel  (D- 
Md.l.  The  proposed  30  bills  amend  49  U.S.C. 
1301  and  49  U.S.C.  1421-30  and  are  essentially 
alike.  Associated  bills  Include  H.R.  13846 
(introduced  by  Rep.  Donald  M.  Praser  (D. 
Minn.);  H  R.  7266  (introduced  by  Rep- 
Joseph  P  Addabbo  (D-N.Y.)):  H.R.  2819 
and  H.R.  2820  (introduced  by  Rep.  Theodore 
R.  Kupferman  iR.-N.Y.  i);  H.R.  14146  (In- 
troduced by  Rep.  Samuel  N.  Prledel  (D.- 
Md.)  ) ;  and  others. 

Congressmen  Fraser's  H.R.  13846  and 
Kupferman 's  H.R  2819  would  establish  an 
Office  of  Noise  Control  in  the  Office  of  the 
Surgeon  General.  According  to  Kupferman. 
"The  primary  function  of  the  Office  of  Noise 
Control  would  be  to  act  as  a  national  clear- 
ing house  for  general  and  specific  noise  in- 
formation, and  could,  upon  request,  dis- 
seminate the  wealth  of  its  accumulated 
knowledge  to  the  states  and  Icx^al  govern- 
ments to  help  them  control  noise  at  its 
point  of  origin."  The  proposed  legislation  is 
designed  to  make  the  Office  of  Noise  Control 
responsible  for  controlling  other  types  of 
noise  such  as  those  asscx-iated  with  traffic, 
subways,  and  the  like. 

One  title  of  Congressman  Fraser's  H-R. 
13846  permits  certain  FAA  reimbursements 
to  airlines  that  conform  to  proposed  federal 
noise  regulations.  This  Includes  the  follow- 
ing: 

As  much  as  a  30^7  reimbursement  of  the 
cost  of  m(xlifying  aircraft  to  conform  with 
federal  noise  regulations. 

As  much  as  30 '7.  reimbursement  to  airports 
making  the  changes. 

A  90r  reimbursement  for  cities  acquiring 
land  near  the  airports  or  along  flight  lines 
ill  an  effort  to  reduce  the  effects  of  noise. 

Stephen's  substitute  bill,  endorsed  by 
ATAA.  would  limit  the  application  of  noise 
measiuement  standards  to  aircraft  type 
certification. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  26,  1968] 

Britain   To   Penalke   Drivers    of   Vehicles 

That  Are  Too  Noisy 

London.  March  25. — The  Government 
moved  today  to  try  to  reduce  noise  on  the 
natlon"s  streets  and  highways  by  setting  up 
roadside  meters  for  spot  checks. 

After  July  1,  if  the  cars  and  trucks  exceed 
noise  limits  set  by  the  Government  their 
drivers  will  face  a  fine  of  up  to  $120. 

There  was  some  question  whether  the 
levels  set  by  Mrs.  Barbara  Castle,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Transport,  were  low  enough  to  be  of 
much  immediate  help.  The  Noise  Abatement 
Society,  a  voluntary  group,  believes  that 
they  are  much  too  high. 

"We  took  some  tests  of  our  own  last  week 
and  this  week."  a  spokesman  said,  "and 
only  one  or  two  cars  and  trucks  got  as  high 
as  the  limits  set  by  Mrs.  Castle." 

"We  think  she's  giving  motorists  carte 
blanche  to  make  as  much  noise  as  they  want 
to."  he   added. 

Beginning  July  1,  when  the  roadside 
meters  will  be  set  up,  noise  decibel  limits 
will  be  92  for  heavy  trucks  and  buses  and 
87  for  passenger  cars. 

Experts  say  that  a  noise  measuring  110 
decibels  is  regarded  as  deafening.  They  put 
gunfire,  a  pneumatic  drill  and  a  large  ma- 
chine shop  in  that  category. 
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They  say  the  ears  receive  about  90  on  a 
busy  st-eet.  At  the  other  extreme  is  30. 
which,  as  one  expert  here  said,  is  "what  you 
get  in  a  library,  on  a  country  road  or  when 
somebody  is  whispering  In  your  ear." 

Mrs.  Castle  agreed  that  the  limits  that  go 
into  effect  in  July  may  allow  too  much 
noise.  She  said  the  new  regulations  were  ex- 
perimental and  a  first  step. 

She  noted  that  more  stringent  regulations 
would  go  into  effect  in  April,  1970.  Talks  are 
under  way.  she  said,  with  manufacturers  and 
research  organizations,  to  develop  quieter 
\ehicles. 

[From  the  New  York  Post,  Mar.  9.  1968] 
The  Musical  Rejects 

Oklahoma  City. — Loud  music  listened  to 
by  teenagers  apparently  is  a  factor  In  the 
rejection  rate  of  draftees,  says  Gen.  Lewis 
Hershey.  director  of  Selective  Service. 

"I  can't  sxipport  this  contention  with 
fact."  he  said,  "but  I'm  told  that  some 
youngsters  who  listen  to  loud,  noisy  music 
are  losing  their  hearing.  And  hearing  is  a 
major  reason  for  rejection" 


I  Airport    Operators    Council     International, 
Inc..  special  subjects  information  service, 
May  10.  1968.  S.S.I.S.  No.  68-2) 
Noise — Aircraft     Noise     Bill     Adopted     by 
House   Transportation    Subcommittee 
The  Hou.?e  Transportation  and  Aeronautics 
Subcommittee  favorably  reported  out  to  the 
House    Interstate    And     Foreign     Commerce 
Committee  on  Mav  8  an  amended  version  of 
the   aircraft   noise   bill.   H.R.   3400.   This   bill 
was  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation,    recommended     by     the     White 
House    Interagency  Industry   Committee   on 
Aircraft  Noise  anii  .supported  by  AOCI. 

This  is  the  first  major  procedural  step  in 
the  enactment  of  aircraft  noise  control  leg- 
islation. Remaining  are:  clearance  by  the  full 
House  Commerce  Committee.  House  approval. 
Senate  Aviation  Subcommittee  and  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  approval.  Senate  ap- 
proval and  possibly  a  Senate-House  Confer- 
ence ( should  .my  "major  differences  develop 
between  House  and  Senate ) . 

Tlie  bill  would  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  to 

1.  Require  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istrator to  (ai  prescribe  standards  lor  the 
measurement  of  aircraft  noise  and  .sonic 
boom,  and  (bt  prescribe  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  coritrol  and  abatement  of  air- 
craft noise  and  .sonic  boom; 

2.  Authorize  the  issuance,  modification,  or 
revocation  of  any  certificate  now  authorized 
for  safety  purposes  to  meet  these  new  noise 
standards,  rules  or  regulations:    and 

3.  Provide  for  an  administrative  appeal  to 
the  Nation.-il  Transportation  Safety  Board. 

This  bill  succeeds  in  accomplishing  the 
following  major  objectives  that  AOCI  Mem- 
bers have  been  seeking: 

Recognition  that  the  Federal  government 
has  a  responsibility  for  the  control  and  abate- 
ment of  aircraft  noise:  and 

Federal  government  power  to  establish  and 
enforce  standards,  rules  and  regulations  to 
control  and  abate  aircraft  noise,  both  for 
present  and  future  aircraft,  through  tyipe. 
airworthiness  and  operating  certificates  is- 
sued to  the  manufacturers  and  air  carriers. 

tONTINVED     membership    SUPPORT     NEEDED 

It  is  important  nou:  for  each  AOCI  Member 
to  keep  your  Congressional  delegation  ad- 
vised of  your  continued  interest  in  order  to 
secure  prompt  passage  of  HJR.  3400.  The 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  is  expected  to  consider  the  matter 
next  week  (about  May  14  or  15K 

Under  separate  cover,  we  are  sending  to 
Official  Representatives  a  copy  of  the  Sub- 
commmlttee  aircraft  noise  hearings  haid  last 
fall  and  additional  information  on  future 
action.    For    further    information    on    these 


hearings  see  AOCI's  S.S.I.S.  No.  67-3,  dated 
November  22.  1967. 

Congressional  testimony  during  the  hear- 
ings evidenced  a  strong  backing  for  prompt 
passage  of  this  aircraft  noise  bill  by  the  fol- 
lowing Representatives: 

California:   J.  C.  Corman.  C.  H.  Wilson. 

Colorado:  B.  G.  Rogers. 

Florida:  D.  B.  Pascell.  C    Pepper. 

Georgia:  J  J.  Flynt. 

Hawaii:  D.  K.  Inouye,  S.  M  Matsunaga, 
P.  T.  Mink. 

Illinois:  R.  C.  Puclnskl. 

Louisiana    H  Bopgs. 

Massachusetts:  H.  Keith. 

Minnesota:  D  M  Praser.  J  E.  Karth.  D. 
MacGregor. 

New  Jersey:  J.  G.  Mlnlsh 

New  York:  J.  P.  Addabbo.  P.  J  Brasco. 
E.  Celler.  J.  J.  Delaney.  P.  A.  Pino.  J  H  Gil- 
bert. S.  Halpern,  T.  R.  Kupferman,  R  L 
Ottlnger.  O.  R.  Reld.  B.  S.  Rosenthal  H  Ten- 
zer,  L.  L.  Wolff,  J.  W.  Wydler. 

NASA  SEES  NOISE  REDtTCTION  FOR  PRESENT 
AIRCRAFT 

"With  the  tests  we  have  just  recently  com- 
pleted, by  modifying  nacelles  lor  the  DC-8. 
and  707  aircraft,  it  looks  as  though  we  can 
reduce  the  noise  level  of  those  existing  air- 
craft down  to  a  level  of  100  decibels  except 
for  regions  very  near  the  airport  So  this 
will  be  more  than  a  factor  of  two  — (cutting 
in  half  the  area  around  the  airport  subjected 
to  over  100  decibels) ." 

So  said  Dr.  M  C.  Adams.  NASA's  Associate 
.Administrator  for  Advanced  Research  and 
Technology  on  March  11.  1968  before  a  Suta- 
lommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, 

In  explaining  the  overall  NASA  aircraft 
noise  research  program.  .Administrator  James 
E  Webb  told  the  Subcommittee  that  NASA 
has  completed  much  theoretical  wcrk  on 
noise  suppression  of  engines  rin  current  air- 
craft Contracts,  he  noted,  have  been  let  with 
the  Boeing  and  Douglas  Companies,  "to  pro- 
duce the  equipment  and  modify  the  nacelles 
of  the  engines  and  do  the  flying.  Now,  that 
information  comes  back  to  us  for  applica- 
tion throughout  the  Industry,  so  that  we 
ran  help  the  FAA  set  standards,  require- 
ments, and  regulations." 

In  his  prepared  statement  presented  to  the 
Subcommittee.  Mr  Webb  stated  that. 
".  .  fl.scal  year  1968  has  involved  wind  tun- 
nel testing  and  design  and  testing  of  boiler- 
plate nacelle  modifications.  In  fiscal  year 
1969  the  final  nacelle  configurations  will  be 
constructed  for  flight  proof  tests  on  a  707 
type  aircraft  and  on  a  DC-8  type  aircraft. 

As  other  parts  of  its  aircraft  noise  abate- 
ment research  program.  Mr.  Webb  said.  NASA 
is  also  conducting  research  in  pafe  cllmbout 
and  landing  techniques  for  noise  minimiza- 
tion, and  development  of  a  "quiet  engine" 
program.  Regarding  the  latter.  Administra- 
tor Webb  explained  that, 

■■In  fiscal  year  1968  preliminary  work  will 
be  conducted  to  define  the  scope  and  some 
of  the  hardware  components  of  a  quiet  re- 
search engine.  The  second  phase  of  this 
proof-of-concept.  to  be  Implemented  in  fis- 
cal vear  1969,  ■will  include  large  scale  engine 
component  fabrication  and  full-scale  tests 
of  compressor?  and  fans  designed  for  mini- 
mum noise" 

In  further  explanation  of  the  "quiet  en- 
gine" program  Dr.  Adams  told  the  Sub- 
committee: 

"In  fiscal  year  1969  we  plan  to  let  con- 
tracts for  detailed  designs  and  initiation  of 
component  fabrication  for  a  quiet  engine. 
We  •win  carry  out  some  components  t«sts  by 
1970.  We  are  working  toward  the  integration 
of  those  components  Into  an  experimental 
engine  for  tests  in  3  to  4  years. 

FAA  NOT  READY  TO  SET  NOISE  STANDARDS.  M'KEE 
SAYS 

F.A.A.  Administrator  McKee  said  last  week 
that  agency-enforced   aircraft  noise  stand- 


ards are  not  eminent.  In  a  trade  press  Inter- 
view, he  is  reported  as  saying,  "We're  work- 
ing with  the  Industry  to  establish  what  is 
practical.  We  have  to  know  what  can  be 
done  before  we  can  set  any  standards — 
there's  no  use  in  making  regulations  unless 
you  know  what's  technically  practical  and 
feasible  " 

NASA,  he  said,  is  "doing  some  very  In- 
teresting work"  on  means  of  reducing  air- 
craft noise.  General  McKee  said  that  NASA 
and  FAA  are  working  closely  on  determining 
what  can   be  achieved. 

(House  Transportation  and  Aeronautics  Sub- 
committee  Print,   May   8,    1968) 
H.R.  3400 
(Mr.  Staggers  introduced  the  following  bill 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  i 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  authorize  aircraft  noise  abatement 
regulation,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be   it    enacted    by   tlie   Senate   and   House 
of  Representatives'  of   the   United   Slates  of 
America,   m   Congress  assembled,  Tliat  title 
VI  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958   (49 
use.   1421-14301    is  amended   by  .iddlng  at 
the  end   thereof   the  following  new  section 

■AIRCRAFT    NOISE   CONTROL   AND   ABATEMENT 

■Sec.  611.  (a»  The  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, shall  prescribe  and  amend  standards  for 
the  measurement  of  aircraft  noise  and  sonic 
boom  and  pre.scribe  and  amend  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  find  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  control  and  abatement  of  air- 
craft noise  and  sonic  boom,  including  the 
application  of  such  standards,  rules,  and 
regulations  in  the  issuance,  amendment, 
modification,  suspension,  or  revocation  of 
any  certificate  authorized  by  this  title, 

"(bi  In  prescribing  and  amending  stand- 
ards, rules,  and  regulations  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall — 

■■(11  consider  relevant  available  data  re- 
lating to  aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom,  in- 
cluding the  results  of  research,  development, 
testing,  and  evaluation  activities  conducted 
pursuant  to  this  Act  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act 

"(2)  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation and  such  other  Federal.  State,  and 
interstate  agencies  as  he  deems  appropriate: 
(3)  consider  whether  any  proposed  stand- 
ard, rule  or  regulation  is  economically  rea- 
sonable, technologically  practicable,  and  ap- 
propriate for  the  particular  type  of  aircraft, 
aircraft  engine,  appliance,  or  certificate  to 
which  it  will  apply;  and 

"(4)  consider  the  extent  to  which  such 
standard,  rule,  or  regulation  will  contribute 
to  carrving  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
"(C)  In  any  action  to  amend,  modify,  stis- 
pend.  or  revoke  a  certificate  in  which  viola- 
tion of  aircraft  noise  or  sonic  boom  stand- 
ards, rules,  or  regulations  is  at  issue,  the  cer- 
tificate holder  shall  have  the  same  notice  and 
appeal  rights  as  are  contained  in  section  609. 
and  in  any  appeal  to  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board,  the  Board  may  amend, 
modify,  or  reverse  the  ord«rr  of  the  Admin- 
istrator if  it  finds  that^fety  in  cAt  com- 
merce or  air  transportajlon  and  the  public 
Interest  do  not  requirt  the  affirmation  of 
such  order."  y 

Sec.  2.  That  portion  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents contained  in  the  first  section  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears 
under  the  center  heading  "title  vi— safety 
REGCXATioN  OF  CIVIL  AERONAUTICS"  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  611.  Aircraft  noise  control  and  abate- 
ment." 

Among  some  of  the  excellent  material 
available  from  industrial  and  provern- 
mental  sources  on  noise  are  "Less  Noise, 
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Better  Hearing'  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  Hale  Sabine.  Celolex  Corp. 
120  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  III.; 
"Industrial  Noise,"  a  guide  to  its  evalua- 
tion and  control.  Public  Health  Service, 
U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare— 1967— publication  No.  1572 
and  Silencing  Handbook,  by  B.  G. 
Golden.  1967  edition  published  by  Bur- 
gess-Manning Co..  of  Dallas.  Tex. 


POVERTY  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  atop  the 
pressing  list  of  dom.estic  problems,  pov- 
erty and  unemployment  remain  at  once 
the  m.ost  urgent  and  inimical  of  issues. 
The  distressing  contrast  of  our  wealthy 
Nation— the  richest  in  history — with  30 
million  oX  its  people  below  the  acknowl- 
edged poverty  level,  illustrates  our  great- 
est failure. 

We  have,  indeed,  tried  to  meet  the 
problem.  Our  welfare  program  attempts 
to  relieve  these  poverty-stricken  Ameri- 
cans, to  help  them  survive  and  to  find 
food  and  shelter.  At  $8  billion  a  year  it 
is  a  very  expensive  program.  But  it  is 
also  a  sorely  inadequate  program.  Only 
a  quarter  of  the  poor  receive  any  help 
at  ail. 

The  welfare  system  began  as  assistance 
for  those  who  could  not  work.  We  use  it 
now  as  our  answer  to  unemployment.  The 
program  is  bv  no  means  successful  in  this 
context.  What  may  have  been  a  sensible 
solution  years  ago  is  sensible  no  longer. 
Quite  the  opposite  is  true:  for  when  a 
man  has  no  .job.  giving  him  charity,  even 
generous  charity,  cannot  save  his  self- 
respect  or  make  him  a  productive  citizen. 

As  an  an.swer  to  the  unemployment 
problem,  the  welfare  program  :s  not  only 
inadequate  but  cursed  with  numerous 
self-defeating  drawbacks.  What  incen- 
tive, for  instance,  does  a  welfare  recipient 
have  to  find  a  job  when  he  realizes  that 
for  every  dollar  he  can  earn,  he  will  be 
penalized  by  having  that  much  less  in 
assistance?  This  loss  amounts  to  a  100- 
percent  income  tax  on  the  very  poorest 
members  of  our  society.  Therefore,  we 
must  replace  the  dole  and  the  handout 
with  .'obs. 

People  on  welfare  become  involved  in  a 
cycle  that  is  only  broken  away  from  with 
the  greatest  difficulty.  The  rules  and 
regulations  for  relief  are  often  confusing. 
They  discourage  people  who  actually 
want  to  work  from  doing  so.  These  people 
raise  their  families  on  relief.  The  cliil- 
dren  follow  in  their  parents'  footsteps  so 
that  by  now  the  program  which  began 
as  tem.porary  aid  to  those  who  could  not 
work  is  serving  third  generation  families 
on  relief. 

The  original  program  was  not  geared 
to  handle  general  unemployment.  Un- 
derstandably it  does  not  handle  it  very 
well.  The  program  is  really  50  different 
State  programs,  each  with  its  own  set  of 
regulations,  standards  of  eligibility,  and 
levels  of  payment.  There  are  vast  nation- 
wide variations  in  welfare  payments. 
The  average  child  receiving  welfare  in 
New   York,   for   example,   gets   S60   per 


month;  while  in  Mississippi,  the  average 
child  receives  only  $8.35.  The  lower  wel- 
fare payments  in  rural,  underdeveloped 
areas  add  another  incentive  for  the  agri- 
cultural poor  to  move  from  the  country 
areas  to  the  city  ghettos,  where  they  can 
obtain  a  greater  amount  of  relief  money. 
And  then  the  dole  and  the  handout  cycle 
begins  again  with  no  .solution  of  a  job 
or  the  possibility  of  becoming  a  produc- 
tive member  of  the  community  in  sight. 

We  need  Federal  standaids  so  that 
people  from  the  South  do  not  migrate  to 
the  North  in  a  desperate  but  hopeless  at- 
tempt to  better  themselves.  Along  these 
lines  I  am  now  in  the  proce.ss  of  drawing 
UD  legislation  which  would  call  for  equal 
payments  throughout  the  country  under 
Federal  standards. 

Under  any  circumstances,  however, 
this  system  of  welfare  will  have  only  lim- 
ited success.  Handouts  cannot  cure  the 
ills  of  unemployment  and  povertv.  Only 
iobs  can  do  that,  useful  honest  jobs.  Wel- 
fare as  a  substitute  for  a  job  can  produce 
only  bitterness.  The  taxpayer  is  justly 
distressed  to  see  his  tax  dollars  spent  so 
unproductively.  Equally  distressed  is  the 
recipient  who  becomes  immersed  in  a 
cycle  of  dependency  and  alienation  from 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  escape. 

The  implications  of  the  problem  arc 
frigiitening.  Many  unemployed  fathers 
must  leave  their  families  so  that  the  wife 
and  children  can  qualify  for  assistance. 
The  destruction  of  the  family  endangers 
the  stinicture  of  our  society,  at  a  time 
when  we  need  the  strength  and  unity  of 
the  family  more  than  ever  before.  Li- 
stead  of  a  useful,  productive  job.  the  hus- 
band and  father  of  such  a  family  I'lnds 
only  the  disruption  of  his  home  and 
charity  for  his  wife  and  children. 

Some  people  feel  that  the  best  method 
of  dealing  with  the  problem  is  to  tighten 
the  system  further,  to  "get  tough"  with 
tlie.se  "loafers."  The  idea  is  that  harsher 
measures  will  motivate  the  unemployed 
to  find  jobs.  These  misguided  people 
would  even  force  mothers  to  leave  their 
children  by  restricting  assistance  to  fam- 
ilies which  stay  together. 

This  type  of  solution  will  not  help.  It 
only  perpetuates  the  basic  problem.  The 
hard-core  unemployed  cannot  find  jobs 
on  their  own.  Most  of  them  would  if 
they  could  and  no  coercive  measures  will 
help  them  do  so.  As  a  result  of  such 
measures,  the  families  are  destroyed,  the 
children  grow  up  without  fathers,  and 
the  whole  cycle  starts  all  over  again.  The 
welfare  rolls  end  up  inceasing  rather 
than  decreasing. 

The  cycle  of  bitterness  and  poverty  can 
be  broken.  It  must  be  broken  if  we  are  to 
bring  these  poor  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  society.  To  this  end  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  H.R.  17567.  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  iMr.  Bennett!. 
a  bill  which  would  provide  tax  incentives 
to  private  employers  to  take  on  the  hard- 
core unemployed,  to  give  them  jobs  and 
train  them  so  that  they  can  become  pro- 
ductive members  of  the  community,  and 
not  drains  on  the  taxpayers.  The  bene- 
fits of  such  a  plan  multiply  themselves. 
The  burden  of  welfare  will  be  lifted 
somewhat  from  the  backs  of  the  tax- 
payer. These  unemployed  will  stop  being 
a  brake  on  the  economy  and  become  an 
asset.  The  money  they  earn  will  be  spent 


on  the  open  market  and  they  will  also 
join  the  rest  of  us  as  taxpaying  citizens. 

The  liu.sbands  of  poverty  families  wiil 
be  able  to  support  their  own  wives  and 
children.  One-half  of  tho.se  on  weUaie 
are  just  such  wives  and  children.  It  will 
be  possible  to  check  and  even  reverse  the 
trend  toward  incren.sing  the  welfare 
rolls.  Families  and  therefore  the  very 
fiber  of  oiu-  Nation  will  be  strengthened 
if  the  iiaid-core  untmplnyed  can  be 
given  meaningful  jobs. 

We  cannot  afford  the  bitterness  and 
"we-have-nothing-to-lose"  attitude  that 
has  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  way 
the  poor  see  ihem.selves  in  lehition  to 
society  as  a  wiiole.  Involving  the  i)iivate 
sector  in  finding  jobs  for  tlie  hard-core 
"permanently  unemplnyid"  is  an  luipor- 
tunt  step  toward  soU  ing  this  grave  prob- 
lem. It  is  essential  in  realizing  the  un- 
tapped potential  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Bennett's  bill,  which  I  am  cospon- 
soring.  is  patterned  after  the  very  pop- 
ular act  allowing  tax  credits  to  business- 
es which  invest  in  new  equipment.  It 
oiJens  the  way  to  a  real  solution  to  the 
problem  of  the  hard-core  unemployed. 
Government  alone  cannot  solve  it.  The 
Federal  Government  cannot  employ  men 
on  the  scale  that  would  be  necessary  to 
alleviate  the  problem.  Purthermore.  it  is 
far  from  desirable  that  they  be  paid  with 
tax  money.  The  private  sector  must  as- 
sume the  responsibility  and  this  bill  pro- 
vides an  economic  tool  in  per.suading  it  to 
do  so. 

The  bill  can  create  jobs.  The  want-ads 
may  be  full  of  job  offerings,  but  they  are 
not  meant  for  tlio.se  who  need  them 
most.  With  the  incentive  of  a  tax  credit, 
employers  will  be  able  to  take  a  justifi- 
able chance  on  these  men.  They  can  fill 
those  want-ad  jobs  because  the  Federal 
Government  v.-ill  be  providing  a  cushion 
for  them  and  reducing  their  risk.  There 
are  provisions  that  safeguard  the  pro- 
gram from  abuses.  The  employer  must 
retain  these  new  workers  long  enough  to 
give  ihem  a  real  chance  if  he  wants  the 
tax  credit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  move  away  from 
the  direction  of  the  governmental  hand- 
out, and  toward  a  program  of  helping  the 
poor  to  help  themselves. 


CRISIS    IN    HEALTH— A    NEED    AND 
PLAN   FOR   MORE  DOCTORS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Nepzi  > .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
IMr.  C.^HiLL]  is  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  several  years,  hospital  officials,  med- 
ical educators,  the  press,  representatives 
of  organized  medicine,  and  the  public's 
representatives  in  government  have 
spoken  of  an  impending  crisis  in  our 
Nation's  system  of  health  care.  However, 
it  has  become  evident  that  far  from 
threatening  in  the  remote  future,  crisis 
conditions  presently  exist.  As  reported  by 
the  President's  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Health  Manpower  several 
months  ago: 

The  Indicators  of  such  a  crisis  are  evident 
to  us  as  Commission  members  and  private 
citizens:  long  delays  to  see  a  physician  for 
routine  care;    lengthy  periods  spent   in  the 
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well-named  "waiting  room"  and  then  hurried 
and  sometimes  imper.sonal  attention  in  a 
limited  appointment  time;  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining care  on  nights  and  weekends,  except 
through  liospitul  emergency  rooms;  unavail- 
ability of  beds  in  one  hospital  while  some 
beds  are  empty  In  another  reduction  of  hos- 
pital servicf.s  because  of  a  lack  »l  nurses; 
needless  duplication  of  certain  sophisticated 
services  in  the  bame  ccmmuiiity;  uneven  dis- 
tribution of  care,  as  indicated  by  the  health 
statistics  of  rural  poor,  urban  iiheito  dwell- 
ers, migrant  w.'.r'rccrs,  and  other  lalnorlty 
groups,  which  occasionally  resemble  the 
heaUh  itaiLstics  of  a  developing  country: 
obsolete  hospitals  in  our  major  cities;  costs 
rising  oharply  from  levels  that  already  pro- 
hibit care  for  some  and  create  major  finan- 
cial burdens  fur  many  inore. 


However,  despite  knowledgeable  esti- 
mates that  our  Nation  is  presently  short 
50,000  doctors   and  that  by  1970  we  will 
be   short    250, JOO    nurses,    the    Advisory 
Commission   fails  to  conclude  that  these 
conditions  of  crisis  are  primarily  the  re- 
sult  01    a   national   .shortage  of   liealth 
manpower.  Rather,  it  places  major  cm- 
pha.sis  en  intcgratin;:  and  coordinatin:; 
America's  medical-care  delivery  sy.stem. 
A   major   portion    of   the   Comnii.ssion's 
report  is  devoted  to  demonstrating  the 
need  for  reoriranizing  this  delivery  sys- 
tem with  its  present  "duplication,  high 
costs,  wasted  efforts,  and  ovtrlapping  as- 
pects." In  mv  opinion,  the  Commi.ssicn 
has  misjudged  the  nature  and  causes  of 
what  is  wrong  with  the  American  health- 
care sy.ttem,  Wiule  I  recognize  that  this 
crisis  is  not  simply  one  of  numbers.  I  am 
contiriced  that  it  will  be  impo.<;sible  to 
improve  our  medical  -rare  system  without 
a  massive  national  effort  to  provide  large 
increases  in  avtiilable  physicians,  nurses, 
and  allied  health  personnel.  In  my  judg- 
ment,   without    sufficient    health    man- 
power, there  can  be  no  integrated  .system 
of  health  care  in  the  United  States.  I 
would  thus  commend  the  ma.ior  thrust  of 
H.R.   15757,  wh'ch  has  been  called  the 
Health  Manpov  er  Act  of  1968. 

This  legi.slation  represents  a  major  de- 
parture from  the  thrust  of  previous  leg- 
islation directed  to  training  doctors. 
nurses,  and  allied  health  personnel. 
Largely,  the  Federal  Government's  role 
has  been  to  provide  massive  grants  for 
research  activities.  In  1967.  for  example, 
the  Federal  Government  expended  over 
SI. 5  billion  for  medical  research  and  de- 
velopment. Larrely.  this  amount  was  for 
research  elforts  conducted  by  private  or 
State  medical  schools  pursuant  to  NIH 
or  other  Federal  Government  agency 
grants.  The  effect  of  this  massive  re- 
search .support  by  Government  has  been 
to  detract  from  the  number  of  health 
manpower  graduates  each  year. 

There  is  ccmplete  agreement  even  by 
representatives  of  the  medical  schools 
and  by  organized  medicine  that  research 
has  diverted  physicians  away  from  the 
patient  and  hospital  and  into  labora- 
tories. Medical  schools  have  found  it 
necessary  to  support  education  and 
teaching  programs  through  grants  in- 
tended for  research.  Moreover,  other  re- 
sults have  been  serious  questions  of  ac- 
countability for  funds,  wasteful  duplica- 
tion of  research  projects  and  equipment. 
and  an  academic  grantsmanship  that 
has  often  provided  poor  research  projects 
and  results. 


In  short,  even  a  special  study  group 
of  tiie  AMA  has  concluded: 

The  adverse  effects  of  Federal  lesearcll 
grants  on  medical  schools  arise  from  many 
..oiirces.  Primarily  they  r.rlse  from  the  ini- 
ijalance  caused  by  burgeoning  financial  sup- 
port for  research--in  the  midst  of  a  relative 
scarcity  of  funds  ior  educational  programs. 

However,  the  Health  Manpower  Act  of 
1968  seeks  to  provide  a  balance  between 
the  functions  ot  education  and  research 
by  providing  an  improved  and  more  in- 
tensive program  of  Fedeial  financial  as- 
.sistance  to  medical  and  professional 
health  care  education.  Under  the  act. 
Federal  grants  lor  teaching  facilitie;5, 
giants  for  demon.M rating  the  need  for 
reducing  the  number  of  years  needed  to 
train  health  personnel  and  institutional 
grants  which  provide  broad  support  to 
the  educational  functions  of  medical 
.schools  are  expanded.  It  is  especially  en- 
couraging to  note  that  the  institutional 
grants  will  be  allocated  to  medical 
.schools  on  the  basis  of  a  formula  which 
provides  incentive  to  expanding  student 
enrollments. 

However,  in  my  judgment,  the  Health 
Manpower  Act  contains  many  features 
which  tend  to  tjerpetuate  inadequacies  in 
the  exi.st:ng  system  of  medical  and  health 
education.  Primarily,  this  legislation  con- 
tinues to  plf;ce  undue  empha.'-is  on  re- 
.-earch  and  .specialization.  In  my  judg- 
mtnt.  this  legislation  should  be  carefully 
analyzed  by  the  appropriate  congres- 
s\ona\  committees  to  determine  whether 
t  will  produce  the  intended  results  of 
•-Toviding  widespread  health  care  or 
whether  it  will  merely  institutionalize 
the  existing  tendencies  of  medical  and 
health  professional  graduates  to  enter 
into  specialties  or  research  and  academic 
oriented  careers. 

I  iim  convinced  that  these  rre  the  di- 
rections that  most  of  the  Nation's  medical 
school  graduates  will  take  unless  some- 
thing is  done.  Pursuant  to  my  concern 
that  there  are  not  enough  general  prac- 
titioners or  medical  graduates  entering 
into  ceneral  medical  practice  at  a  suf- 
ncient  rate  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  pop- 
ulation. I  directed  the  following  letter  to 
the  deans  of  our  Nation's  88  medical 
^chools: 
Dear  Dean :  Piirsuant  to  my  contlnu 


ing  interest  In  Bio-medical  education  and 
research,  I  am  presently  attempting  to  com- 
pile data  which  will  indicate  the  broad  needs 
of  medical  c-diicntlonal  institutions.  While 
much  secondary  information  exists,  prelimi- 
nary investigation  indicates  that  medical 
schools  have  often  been  bypassed  in  deter- 
mining these  neeos. 

I  would  thus  greatly  appreciate  an  in- 
dication from  you  of  the  professional  trends 
that  recent  graduates  of  your  medical  .school 
have  taken  or  may  be  expected  to  take.  While 
your  own  convenience  and  available  informa- 
tion may  jiermlt  a  more  comprehensive 
analysis.  1  v.'ould  request  an  estimation  of  the 
following  for  your  graduating  classes  of  1967 
and  1968: 

(1)  The  total  number  of  medical  grad- 
uates; 

1 2 )  The  percentage  of  these  graduates  who 
will  .serve  or  who  are  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces; 

(3)  The  percentage  of  graduates  who  will 
perve  with  the  Armed  Forces  on  a  career 
basis; 

(41  The  percentage  of  graduates  who  will 
specialize  in  one  particular  area  of  patient- 
Service  oriented  medicine; 


(5)  The  percentage  of  graduates  who  will 
enter  an  academic  or  rese.irch  career; 

1 6)  The  percentiige  of  graduates  who  wiU 
pursue  gruouate  studies  to  achieve  a  specialty 
or  .in  :ic;idenilc  or  lesearch  career; 

(7)  The  percentage  of  graduiites  who  m.^y 
Ije  expected  to  enter  general  practice; 

(8)  The  percentage  of  graduates  who  will 
enter  mi.scellan'dis  careerb  ijot  mentioned 
.ibove. 

While  I  recognize  that  this  information 
cannot  be  projected  with  certainty,  your 
best  estimations,  ba.^ed  on  available  Infor- 
mation and  your  knowledge  and  experience, 
would  provide  an  invaluable  contribution. 
Your  cooijeration  will  be  appreciated. 
With  every  good  wish.  I  am 
Very  trul>  yours, 

William  T  Cahill. 

Over  60  percent  of  the  schools  re- 
.sponded,  and  an  analysis  of  the  results 
has  .shocking  implications  lor  our  fu- 
ture health  care  system.  According  to 
the  responses  I  received,  it  was  indicated 
that  graduates  from  the  classes  of  1967 
and  1968  will  follow  these  career  direc- 
tions ; 

First.  Primarily  re.search  or  academic 
oriented  careers — 11  percent. 

Second.  General  practice — 15  percent. 
Third.  Career  military  service  or  ad- 
ministrative medicine— 4.5  percent. 
Fourth.  Specialties — 69.5  percent. 
In  view  of  these  career  directions  away 
from  the  patients  bedside,  away  from  the 
hospital,    and    away    from    wheie    phy- 
sicians ;irc  most  acutely  needed.  I  would 
urge  that  we  must  undertake  a  national 
i^lan  to  produce  general  i^ractitioners  in 
a  tar  shorter  time  of  training  than  that 
which  is  required  by  the  present  system  of 
medical  education. 

This  can  be  accomplished,  first,  within 
the  resources  and  funds  available  at  a 
Federal  level  by  a  deemphasis  m  the 
amounts  that  are  spent  on  medical  re- 
search: and  .second,  by  devoting  a  major 
and  immediate  effort  to  improving  and 
abbreviating  medical  .school  curriculum 
so  that  arneral  practitioners  can  be 
graduated  Vnd  undertake  the  treatment 
of  the  myriad  illnesses  and  ailments  that 
can  Ije  healed  without  specialization 
with  a  period  of  4  years. 

I  would  thus  like  to  recommend  an 
exciting  and  challenging  article  by  Dr.  J. 
Gershon-Cohen,  who  is  director  emeritus 
of  the  division  of  Radiology  at  the  Alm^rl 
Einstein  Medical  Center  i:i  Philadelphia. 
profes.sor  of  radiologic  research  at  Tem- 
ple University  School  of  Medicine,  and 
assistant  profe.ssor  of  radiolocy  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Medicine  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Cohen's  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Journal  of  Medical  Economics  clear- 
ly evidences  that  there  is  little  sense  in 
rpquirins  a  general  practitioner  to  spend 
over  10  years  pursuing  an  education  that 
is  principally  oriented  toward  limited 
specialization  and  research.  Moreover, 
the  present  career  trends  which  I  have 
mentioned  indicate  that  few  young  men 
are  willing  to  do  so.  The  arduous  de- 
mands placed  on  a  general  practitioner 
by  his  patients  and  practice,  the  pres- 
tige and  financial  reward  accorded  the 
specialist,  the  financial  and  personal 
sacrifices  involved  in  10  to  12  years  of 
medical  education  do  not  make  general 
practice  an  attractive  career. 
Dr.  Cohen  charts  a  course  by  which  a 
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4-year  general  medical  education  can 
become  a  reality.  Dr.  Cohen  would  uti- 
lize the  existing  clinical  and  research 
facilities  and  personnel  at  our  Nation's 
50  medical  centers.  The  only  cost  in- 
volved in  providing  educational  and 
training  facilities  would  be  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  construction  of  teaching 
and  dormitory  space. 

I  would  urge  that  the  appropriate 
committees,  particularly  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health  and  Welfare, 
carefully  consider  amendment  of  the 
"Special  projects"  section  of  the  Health 
Manpower  Act  of  1968  to  specify  that 
a  demonstration  4-year  educational  cen- 
ter will  be  established. 

We  need  more  doctors.  The  number  of 
foreign-trained  physicians  in  the  United 
States  dramatically  illustrates  the  need 
and  our  willingness  to  accept  those  not 
trained  to  the  high  standards  in  effect 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  We 
cannot  wait-  We  must  push  forward 
now.  The  Congress  has  a  responsibility 
to  provide  this  service  to  the  health 
needs  of  our  country.  Dr.  Cohen's  recom- 
mendations should  be  implemented; 
other  similar  plans  should  be  given  a 
fair  trial.  Our  present  system  of  training 
physicians  is  antiquated,  ineffective,  and 
nonproductive  in  suflBcient  numbers  to 
supply  the  medical  needs  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  Dr.  Cohen's  article 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

We  Can  Train  G.P.'s  in  Half  the  Time 
(By  J   Gershon-Cohen,  MD  ) 

A  decided  patient-doctor  chill  has  set  In. 
Everyday  conversations  abound  with  com- 
plaints about  doctors — their  unavailability, 
their  exorbit<int  fees,  their  Indifference.  The 
most  frequer.tly  heard  charge  is:  "You  cant 
And  a  family  doctor  anymore.  They're  all 
specialists."  'rhe  patient  who  ends  up  in  a 
hospital  emergency  room  because  he  can't 
otherwise  And  a  physician  Is  resentful.  The 
patient  whose  regular  physician  keeps  him 
waiting  an  hour,  and  then  gives  him  10  min- 
utes' time.  Is  annoyed.  The  patient  whose 
physician  will  not  or  cannot  make  a  house 
call  Is  Indignant. 

All  oT  which  leads  many  patients  to  be- 
lieve. "Doctors  Just  don't  care  anymore." 
They  don't  realize  that  there's  an  important 
reason  for  the  seeming  change.  It's  not  that 
a  doctor  cares  less,  but  that  he  has  less  time 
to  care.  There  are  too  few  of  him.  He's  over- 
worked and  spread  too  thin. 

In  the  U.S.  at  the  t\xin  of  the  century, 
there  were  more  than  150  medical  schools. 
They  graduated  almost  three-fourths  as 
many  physicians  as  we  graduate  today  for 
a  population  only  two-fifths  the  present  size. 
Small  wonder  that  the  physician  of  that  era 
is  recalled  with  nostalgia  and  affection. 
His  pace  was  unhurried,  his  availability  as- 
sured, his  bedside  manner  polished.  He  had 
time  for  involvement:  he  was  not  swamped 
with  pap)er  work,  post-graduate  literature, 
and  a  slew  of  phone  calls. 

Unfortunately,  he  was  as  often  as  not  the 
product  of  a  school  that  was  little  more  than 
a  diploma  mill.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
Plexner  report  In  1910,  about  70  medical 
schools  were  forced  to  close  their  doors, 
halving  the  available  learning  centers.  Those 
allowed  to  remain  open  stiffened  their  stand- 
ards. Hospitals  tightened  their  requirements 
for  staff  appointments  and  extended  the  edu- 
cational process  by  offering  Internships  and 
residencies.  "Becoming  a  doctor"  became  a 
longer,  more  arduous,  more  expensive 
proposition. 

Though  Flexner*s  pruning  was  necessary 
and  wise.  It  also  caused  our  current  dilemma. 


Today,  many  an  M.D.  is  nearly  30  years  old 
before  he  goes  out  on  his  own.  His  educa- 
tion— through  college,  medical  school,  and 
post-graduate  training — has  cost  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  time  and  money,  so  he  may 
be  heavily  In  debt.  Foreknowledge  of  these 
stark  realities  steers  many  from  the  field  of 
medicine 

Many  who  do  complete  the  exhaustive 
education  eschew  general  practice  for  quite 
understandable  reasons.  Doctors  in  training 
can't  help  but  note  the  enhanced  prestige 
and  the  aura  of  satisfaction  that  clinical 
specialists  enjoy.  They  hear  of  the  hectic 
f>aoe  of  the  generallst,  his  long  working  hours, 
scant  time  for  family  life,  low  status,  and 
relatively  small  remutieratlon.  They  see  how 
the  practice  of  many  specialists  is  hospital- 
oriented,  crowding  out  the  family  doctor's 
participation  in  patient  care.  And  so  about 
85  per  cent  of  all  medical  graduates  shun 
family  medicine.  The  devoted  15  per  cent 
who  elect  to  be  G.P  s  must  bear  the  bn.mt  of 
caring  for  our  rapidly  expanding,  longer- 
lived  population.  They  do  a  superb  Job,  In 
the  circumstances,  but  they  can  no  longer 
give  the  patient  what  he  would  like  the 
most — more  time. 

How  to  ease  the  doctor  shortage?  How  to 
give  the  family  doctor  more  time?  The  first 
solution  that  comes  to  mind  Is  to  erect  more 
medical  schools  to  train  more  doctors.  But 
is  that  truly  a  practical  answer?  Some  88 
medical  schools  are  now  In  operation,  and  16 
more  are  in  the  planning  stage.  To  build 
them  will  cost  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Yet  each  four-year  school  will  graduate 
fewer  than  100  doctors  per  year  (average  for 
1966:  90  per  school).  By  19'75,  with  every  fa- 
cility operating  at  capacity,  it's  hoped  that 
the  number  of  graduates  will  Increase  to  10.- 
000.  But  we  could  use  20,000  now,  and  by 
1975  the  population  explosion  will  have  fur- 
ther widened  the  gap. 

Obviously  our  plans  are  not  commensurate 
with  the  needs.  Halfway  measures  won't  do. 
We  need  a  sweeping  overhaul  of  our  old  con- 
cepts of  medical  education,  one  that  will 
produce  more  family  doctors,  capable  of  han- 
dling 90  per  cent  of  the  public's  Ills  more 
qiUckly. 

We  should  start  by  shearing  off  several 
years  of  training  and  by  offering  several  lev- 
els of  medical  education  Instead  of  produc- 
ing all  physicians  in  the  same  Rolls-Royce 
mold.  Some  medical  schools,  such  as  North- 
western, Boston  University,  Johns  Hopkins, 
and  Jefferson-Penn  State,  are  already  ex- 
perimenting with  shorter  currlculums.  None 
of  them,  however,  relaxes  the  standard  course 
requirements  for  medical  education,  which 
Include  subjects  that  no  family  doctor  needs 
to  master.  The  average  American  medical 
student  continues  to  be  crammed  full  of 
specialized  knowledge  he'll  probably  never 
use. 

Our  doctor  of  the  future  should  be  allowed 
to  start  his  medical  training  immediately 
on  graduation  from  high  school,  bypassing 
completely  the  four  years  of  premedical  study 
at  college.  Naturally,  this  circumvention  of 
college  would  necessitate  changes  In  high 
school  and  medical  school  currlculums.  High 
school  courses  would  need  to  emphasize  more 
heavily  and  at  a  higher  level  the  necessary 
sciences.  Incorporating  part  of  the  instrxic- 
tlon  now  given  in  the  premed  college  courses. 
Medical  school  courses  would  need  to  be 
streamlined  so  as  to  exclude  didactic  lectures, 
research  projects,  and  subjects  not  imme- 
diately germane  to  the  education  of  a  general 
practitioner.  The  student's  training  in  clin- 
ical medicine  should  start  in  his  first  year 
when  he's  studying  anatomy  and  continue  for 
the  entire  four  years  of  school  while  he's  tak- 
ing complementary  courses  In  the  medical 
sciences. 

On  graduation,  the  young  man's  experience 
should  be  enlarged  by  an  additional  year  of 
externshlp.  preferably  as  a  preceptee  to  a 
certified  internist  or  to  a  group  of  physicians 


practicing  with  a  peripheral  staff  of  special- 
ists. That  extra  year  of  training  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  sup>erlors  would  add  greatly 
to  the  maturity  of  our  young  family  doctor 
and  Increase  his  siu-e-footedness.  As  a  final 
test  of  his  readiness  for  general  practice,  his 
qualifications  as  a  family  doctor  would  be 
certified  by  the  same  state  board  of  examiners 
that  now  judges  the  abilities  of  traditionally 
trained  M.D.S.  Despite  an  accelerated  medical 
education.  I  believe  that  any  bright  young 
man  could  qualify  and.  at  the  age  of  22  or  23, 
be  thoroughly  prepared  to  serve  the  public. 
And  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood comparable  to  that  of  his  high  school 
classmates  who  elected  to  go  into  the  sciences 
or  engineering  rather  than  go  through  the 
long  training  period  that  medicine  entails 

New  clinically  oriented  medical  schools  of- 
fering accelerated  courses  could  be  created  at 
greatly  reduced  expenditure  if  they  utilized 
the  facilities  of  already  existing  medical  cen- 
ters. Many  great  medical  schools  evolved  In 
exactly  that  fashion  (among  them,  Guy's  and 
St.  Bartholomew's  in  London ) .  There  are 
more  than  50  excellent  medical  centers  in 
this  country  that  could  be  readily  and  eco- 
nomlc%lly  converted  into  medical  training 
centers.  Properly  utilized,  they  could  turn 
out  5,000  family  doctors  yearly. 

For  example,  the  Albert  Einstein  Medical 
Center  in  Philadelphia  has  a  broader  spec- 
trum of  physical  facilities  and  teaching  per- 
sonnel than  have  most  medical  schools. 
There's  a  flourishing  basic  research  depart- 
ment, with  more  than  20  full-time  Ph.D.s  of 
professorial  rank,  equipped  to  teach  all  the 
preclinical  medical  sciences  Among  the  700 
clinicians  attending  this  large  hospital  com- 
plex are  doctors  with  professorial  status  In 
all  the  clinical  speclAltles.  including  domicil- 
iary and  home  care,  hospital  outpa'-lent  prac- 
tice, emergency  inpatient  and  outpatient 
practice,  intensive  care,  supervision  of  acute 
and  chronic  diseases,  psychiatry,  preventive 
medicine,  geriatrics,  and  physical  rehabilita- 
tion. 


TO  COMBAT  CRIME:   MORE. 
BETTER-PAID   POLICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Nedzi  > .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Reuss]  ,  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr,  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduce 
today  for  appropriate  reference,  H.R. 
17750  the  Police  Assistance  Act  of  1968. 

It  seeks  to  combat  crime  by  channel- 
ing Federal  funds  to  those  communities 
where  crime  is  most  out  of  hand,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  hire  more  policemen 
and  to  pay  them  better.  The  fundamental 
weakness  of  the  police  departments  of 
large  cities  is  that  they  are  underfunded. 
Their  local  source  of  revenue  is  the  tradi- 
tional real  estate  tax  on  the  homeowner. 
This  sets  up  a  \1cious  circle.  If  we  are  to 
make  the  homeowTier  secure  in  his  own 
home,  we  can  apparently  do  so  only  at 
the  price  of  bankrupting  him  via  the  real 
estate  tax. 

H.R.  17750  seeks  to  cut  us  out  of  the 
vicious  circle. 

The  cost  of  police  protection  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  For  many  years  we 
have  failed  to  provide  adequate  numbers 
of  police  in  our  cities,  and  the  police  we 
do  have  are  shockingly  underpaid.  The 
effort  to  catch  up,  just  begun  in  recent 
years,  has  been  extremely  costly  and 
burdensome  on  the  local  taxpayer,  and 
much  higher  outlays  for  police  protection 
will  be  necessary  in  future  years  simply 
to  continue  the  process  of  catching  up. 


As  the  President's  Crime  Commission  has 
noted: 

There  is  impressive  evidence  that  In  many 
cities  there  are  too  few  policemen  .  .  .  the 
number  of  police  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
relocation  of  the  papulation  and  the  attend- 
ant Increase  In  crime  and  police  responsi- 
bility. ("The  Challenge  of  Crime  In  A  Free 
Society,"  Report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administra- 
tion of  Justice,  pp.   106-107    (1967).) 

Further,  the  Commission  has  found 
that— 

Police  salary  scales  are  now  too  low  to  nt- 
tract  the  best  qualified  recruits,  or  to  keep 
the  best  qualified  policemen.  (Crime  Com- 
mission Report,  p.  1 1 1 .  > 

The  Crime  Commission  report  has 
also  confirmed  that  crime  is  most  prev- 
alent in  large  cities,  especially  those 
with  a  population  over  100,000 — Crime 
Commission  Report,  table  8,  page  28.  It 
is  in  these  cities  also  that  tax  resources 
are  most  strained.  There  has  been  a  con- 
tinuing movement  of  the  most  affluent 
homeowners  out  of  the  central  cities  ever 
since  World  War  II.  In  more  recent 
years,  retail  stores  and  industries  have 
followed  them  to  the  suburbs.  At  the 
same  time  the  demands  on  local  treas- 
uries have  continued  to  rise.  The  very 
young  and  the  ver>'  poor  have  come  to 
the  cities  to  replace  those  who  escaped 
to  the  suburbs,  putting  great  strains  on 
city  schools,  public  assistance  programs, 
fire  and  police  departments.  The  cities 
have  tried  to  meet  these  demands  by 
raising  property  taxes,  but  this  simply 
hastens  the  flight  to  the  suburbs. 

The  resources  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  necessary  to  enable  cities  to 
break  out  of  this  circle.  The  Federal 
Government  obtains  most  of  its  revenue 
from  corporate  and  personal  income 
taxes,  which  rise  rapidly  in  resE>onse  to 
a  growing  economy.  Thus  we  can  antic- 
ipate continually  increasing  revenue 
from  this  source  in  future  years,  even  if 
taxes  are  not  raised.  The  real  estate  tax, 
on  the  other  hand,  constantly  lags  be- 
hind. It  is  not  progressive,  so  that  it  does 
not  keep  pace  with  growth  in  the  econ- 
omy. Property  is  not  often  revalued,  so 
there  is  a  considerable  delay  in  reflect- 
ing increases  in  value. 

Well-paid  police  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  preserve  both  order  and  justice  are 
essential  if  we  are  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  in  this  country.  A  substan- 
tial police  "presence"  in  an  area  is  the 
best  way  to  deter  crime  that  has  yet  been 
found.  At  the  same  time,  this  presence 
must  not  be  oppressive,  lest  It  arouse  a 
bitterness  and  resentment  which  can 
lead  to  results  with  which  we  have  be- 
come tragically  familiar.  The  solution  to 
this  dilemma  is  to  assure  that  police  are 
not  spread  so  thin  that  they  must  take 
shortcuts  to  law  enforcement.  It  is  easier 
to  search  without  a  warrant,  and  it  cer- 
tainly takes  less  time,  but  I  doubt  that 
many  of  us  would  be  willing  to  forgo  the 
security  of  our  homes  that  the  fourth 
amendment  seeks  to  preserve  by  the  war- 
rant requirement.  There  are  other  con- 
stitutional guarantees  which  cannot  be 
maintained  if  we  satisfy  ourselves  with 
poorly  paid  policemen  in  Inadequate 
numbers — arrests  may  be  careless,  ques- 
tioning of  "suspicious"  persons  on  the 


street  will  be  indiscriminate,  and  persons 
will  be  questioned  at  the  police  station 
without  counsel  present  simply  to  "solve" 
crimes,  foregoing  any  chance  of  success- 
ful prosecution  in  order  to  clear  the 
books. 

In  addition,  the  feeling  that  police  pro- 
tection is  inadequate  leads  too  many 
citizens  to  purchase  guns  for  their  own 
protection,  increasing  the  chance  of 
death  or  injury  from  careless  or  illegal 
use  of  firearms. 

It  is  not  only  the  affluent  who  desire 
better  police  protection.  A  survey  in 
Washington  by  the  Bureau  of  Social 
Science  Research  showed  that  anxiety 
about  crime  is  highest  among  the  poor- 
Crime  Commission  report,  page  50.  This 
is  to  be  expected,  since — 

One  of  the  most  fully  documented  facts 
about  crime  is  that  the  common  serious 
crimes  that  worry  people  most^ — murder,  forc- 
ible rape,  robbery,  aggravated  assault,  and 
burglary— happen  most  often  in  the  slums  of 
large  cities.  (Crime  Commission  Report, 
p.  35.) 

A  recent  study  of  crime  in  Milwaukee's 
proposed  model  cities  area  showed,  for 
example,  that  42  percent  of  all  adult  ar- 
rests and  24  percent  of  juvenile  ai rests 
occurred  in  this  section,  although  it  com- 
prised only  4  percent  of  the  total  area  of 
the  city,  in  addition,  this  area  reported 
34  percent  of  all  murders  known  to  Mil- 
waukee police.  21  percent  of  all  rapes.  28 
percent  of  all  robberies.  33  iiercent  of  all 
cases  of  aggravated  assault.  31  i^ercent 
of  all  other  assaults,  and  24  percent  of 
all  burglaries. 

The  present  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  does  not  focus  di- 
rectlv  on  the  problem.  Grants  must  be 
channeled  through  the  States  rather  than 
going  directly  to  the  cities  that  need  them 
most.  Any  money  received  by  the  cities 
must  be  matched  with  40  percent  local 
funds.  And  only  one-third  of  any  grant 
may  be  used  to  compensate  personnel. 
H.R.  17750  would  provide  SlOO  million 
annually  in  Fedei-al  grants  to  city  police 
departments.     Ninety     iiercent    of    the 
amount   appropriated   each  year  would 
go  to  cities  over  100,000,  on  a  per  capita 
basis.  According  to  the  1960  cen.sus,  there 
are  132  such  cities,  with  a  combined  pop- 
ulation of  51.013,000.  This  represents  28.5 
percent  of  the  total  pop'alation  of  the 
country.  Ten  percent  of  the  total  could 
be  hel(i  m  reserve  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  be  given  to  cities  of  less  than  100,- 
000   population,  on  a  finding  that  the 
community  has  an  "unusual  need"  for 
the  grant.  As  with  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary    Education    Act,    the    grants 
would  be  100  percent.  \nth  no  local  shar- 
i:ig   requirement.   The   grants  would  of 
course    be   administered    in    accordance 
with  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  which  prohibits  discrimination  in 
federally  assisted  programs. 
The  full  text  of  H.R.  17750  follows: 
H.R.  17750 
A  bill  to  improve  law  enforcement  in  cities 
by  making  available  funds  to  be  used  to 
Increase  police  salaries  and  to  add  more 
police  officers 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Police  Assistance 
Act  of  1968." 


Section  1.  The  Attorney  General  shall 
make  block  grant*  to  cities  for  the  improve- 
ment of  police  salaries  and  for  the  addition 
of  more  men  actively  engaged  in  professional 
police  work  to  the  force. 

Sec.  2.  No  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  Is 
to  be  used  for  grants  to  cities  with  a  popula- 
tion in  excess  of  one  hundred  thousand  as 
determined  by  the  most  recent  United  States 
Census.  The  grants  are  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  cities  on  a  per  capita  basis.  Not 
more  than  10  percentum  may  be  granted  to 
cities  vrtth  a  population  of  less  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand,  upon  a  finding  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  the  city  has  an  unusual 
need  for  the  Federal  grant. 

Sec  3  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act.  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  such  amount  as 
Congress  may  find  necessary  for  each  suc- 
ceeding year 


WASHINGTON  POVERTY  CREDIT 
UNIONS  REINFORCE  SELF-HELP 
PHILOSOPHY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
Thei'e  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  addressed  this  body  on  the  outstanding 
role  that  credit  unions  have  played  in 
the  war  on  poverty. 

The  June  7  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  carries  an  article  that  graphically 
depicts  the  work  that  poverty  credit 
unions  are  performing.  According  to  the 
article,  more  than  4,000  loans  have  been 
made  to  residents  of  low-income  Wash- 
ington areas  by  nine  antipoverty  credit 
unions  i-un  in  conjunction  with  the 
United  Planning  Organization.  These 
credit  unions  have  8,338  members  and 
assets  of  8423,236.88  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  of  operation  of  the  credit 
unions. 

Most  of  the  4,000  loans  were  for  small 
amounts — S50  or  le.s.s — and  went  for  such 
items  as  rent,  clothing,  loan  consolida- 
tion, medical,  and  furniture  expenses. 

By  borrowing  from  the  credit  union, 
which  by  law  can  charge  only  1  percent 
a  month  on  the  declining  balance,  low- 
income  families  are  thus  able  to  avoid 
the  loan  sharks  that  infest  poverty  areas 
and  extract  interest  rates  that  often  run 
as  high  as  100  percent  of  the  loan. 

Not  only  does  the  low-income  credit 
union  provide  a  source  of  loans  at  low 
interest  rates  but  it  also  pi-ovides  a  place 
for  members  to  save  their  funds  and  to 
encourage  members  to  enter  into  a'thrift 
program. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post  ar- 
ticle, by  the  end  of  .'^pril  of  this  year  the 
credit  union  members  had  .savings  total- 
ing nearly  one-half  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  money  being  lent  by  these  credit 
unions  does  not  come  from  the  Federal 
Government  or  from  any  other  govern- 
mental agencv,  but  is  rather  the  savings 
of  one  member  being  lent  to  a  borrowing 
member.  Thtis.  as  I  have  said  before,  the 
credit  imlons  in  the  war  on  poverty  do 
not  extend  handouts  but  rather  offer  a 
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helping  hand.  Of  course,  as  I  stated  in 
my  remarks  last  week,  it  was  Sargent 
Shriver.  then  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  who  encourasjed 
and  promoted  the  establishment  of  these 
credit  unions  and  his  role  as  one  of  the 
early  backers  of  poverty  credit  anions  can 
never  be  overlooked. 

The  results  of  the  helping  hand  atti- 
tude can  easily  be  seen  in  the  report  on 
loan  delinquencies  for  the  credit  unions. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year's  operation  of 
the  nine  credit  unions,  loan  delinquencies 
were  14.6  percent,  while  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  it  had  dropped  to  9.4  per- 
cent. This  does  not  mean  that  the  loans 
have  been  lost  but  only  that  members  are 
behind  in  some  of  their  payments.  In 
many  cases,  loans  which  are  classified  as 
delinquent  will  be  brouaht  up  to  date  and 
fully  repaid.  And.  as  the  credit  unions 
continue  to  grow  and  the  philosophy  of 
the  credit  unions  is  instilled  in  more  resi- 
dents ot  low-income  areas,  the  delin- 
quency tate  will  continue  to  decline. 

As  future  Congresses  debate  the  merits 
of  the  war  on  poverty  and  its  effective- 
ness, it  is  my  hope  that  sreat  significance 
and  bearin?  will  be  placed  on  the  role 
that  credit  unions  have  played  in  helping 
the  poor. 

The  Washincrton  Post  article  follows: 

Four  Thousand  Loans  Go  to  Poor,  tJPO 
Says 

Residents  of  low-income  Washington 
neighborhoods  received  nearly  4000  low-in- 
terest lo.ins  from  a  neighborhood  network  of 
credit  unions  last  year,  the  United  Planning 
Organization   has  reported. 

Tlie  nine  antlpoverty  credit  unions  had 
8338  members  and  assets  of  $423,236.88  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  according  to  UPO's  second 
annual  report  of  it^  credit  union  progr.im. 

More  than  half  of  the  3857  loans  granted — 
amounting  to  S630.139.12 — were  less  than 
SIOO.  The  majority  of  families  getting  loans 
had  incomes  less  than  $5000.  They  cited  rent, 
clothing,  loan  consolidation,  medical  and 
furniture  expenses  ac  the  most  frequent 
reasons  for  seeking  loans. 

UPO  said  the  neighborhood  credit  unions 
offer  "refuge"  to  inner-city  residents  who 
were  "once  the  victims  of  loan  sharks  and 
merchants  charging  exorbitant  interest 
rates." 

Loan  deliquency  dropped  from  14.6  per 
cent  at  the  end  of  December.  1966,  to  9.4  per 
cent  on  Dec.  31,  1967,  the  report  noted. 

The  members'  savings  totaled  3375,851  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  By  the  end  of  April,  ac- 
cording to  supplementary  figures,  the  credit 
unions  had  8960  members  with  savings  of 
$454,685.  UPO  reported. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  LETTER  OF  LT. 
JOHN  P.  CULLINAN,  U.S.  MARINE 
CORPS 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut?  i 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
painful  and  perplexing  question  of  Viet- 
nam has  been  debated  for  years,  with 
confusion,  with  consternation,  and  oc- 
casionally with  clarity.  Defenders  and 
critics  of  our  involvement  have  all  been 
heard.  And  still  the  debate  and  the  ques- 
tions persist. 


One  of  the  most  moving  testimonies  of 
our  presence  in  Vietnam  is  a  letter  writ- 
ten on  Christmas  Eve.  1967,  by  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  Lt.  John  P.  Cullinan, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  to  his  fiancee.  Miss 
Anne  Critchiey.  In  it  he  responds  to  sev- 
enil  basic  questions  about  our  partici- 
pation in  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  mo- 
rality of  the  draft.  It  reveals  a  strong  de- 
votion to  the  service  of  his  country,  and 
a  profound  understanding  of  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  patriotism. 

The  clarity  and  eloquence  of  his  expla- 
nation are  compelling.  The  authority  of 
his  statement  is  particularly  forceful 
since  Lieutenant  Cullinan  was  killed  in 
action  on  Januaiy  10.  1968. 

I  commend  this  statement  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  Excerpts  from 
Lieutenant  Cullinans  letter  follow: 

De.\r  Anne:  Trying  to  look  at  it  objec- 
tively, I  think  It's  best  to  say  that  no  war  Is 
good,  and  every  war  can  cause  questions  con- 
cerning its  morality — Both  the  World  Wars 
showed  Americans  favoring  isolation  until 
eiiough  injustices  had  been  done  to  turn  the 
tide  of  public  opinion.  But  this  is  a  different 
war,  Anne — and  I  personally  think  it's  differ- 
ent because  the  government  (Viet  Nam  type) 
has  a  different  opinion  of  our  aid  than  the 
Vietnamese  people,  or  at  least  the  majority 
of  them  do. 

You  .see,  Anne.  Prance  was  here  before  we 
were  and  they  failed  and  finally  had  to  with- 
draw— and  right  or  wrong,  you  can  see  the 
average  man's  reasoning  of  not  wanting  to 
jump  in  with  both  feet  to  support  us  when 
he  can't  be  sure  the  same  thing  won't  hap- 
pen again — especially  with  all  the  discontent 
at  home. 

One  thing  I  can  assure  you  of,  it's  that  the 
average  man  in  the  Republic  of  So.  Viet- 
nam hates  the  Viet  Cong.  However,  this  is  a 
civil  war — there  are  people  fighting  for  both 
sides  within  the  same  town.  Some  people  say 
that  because  it  is  a  civil  w.'j  we  shouldn't 
be  involved,  and  they  are  partly  right.  As  our 
civil  war  was  fought  just  between  Americans, 
so  also  should  this  one. 

However,  this  civil  war  has  much  bigger 
conseqtiences  at  stake.  And  the  consequence 
of  having  all  of  Vietnam — the  threshold  to 
the  Par  East — fall  under  Communist  domain, 
transforms  this  civil  war  on  one  plateau  to  a 
confrontation  of  international  importance  on 
a  higher  plateau. 

And  by  Communism  now  Tm  not  referring 
to  Russian  type — with  whom  it  now  appears 
v.-e  cotild  co-exist  peacefully,  but  the  Chinese 
t>-pe  that  follows  Mao's  teachings  and  wants 
to  take  over  the  world. 

So,  Anne,  on  the  overall  picture,  it  is  my 
personal  opinion  that  we  should  be  here  and 
are  here  justifiably  so.  However,  I've  said  be- 
fore and  I'll  tell  you  again  that  I  don't  be- 
lieve we  are  going  about  winning  this  conflict 
in  the  correct  way. 

We  are  not  getting  through  to  the  people 
fo  convince  them  that  we're  here  to  defeat 
the  Viet  Cong  and  go  home.  Again  It's  only 
a  personal  opinion,  but  I  think  the  whole 
pacification  program  is  sheer  crap. 

These  people  are  still  living  in  what  can  be 
compared  to  the  Dark  Ages  in  some  sections 
of  this  country.  Instead  of  trying  to  help  and 
improve  the  country,  which  is  all  well  and 
good  in  its  place,  the  first  and  primary  ob- 
jective should  be  to  win  the  war — not  by 
winning  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people 
but  by  defeating  the  Viet  Cong  and  all  their 
.sympathizers. 

The  fact  that  we,  and  I  can  use  this  com- 
pany as  an  example,  are  doing  the  same  thing 
day  In  and  day  out — month  upon  month,  and 
year  after  year.  Indicates  to  me  that  our  pro- 
gress is  little  if  any. 

It's  a  different  type  of  war  than  any  we've 
ever  fought  before  and  I  don't  believe  our 


government  has  as  yet  adjusted  to  it.  Our 
troops  are  overcommitted  and  cannot  seem  to 
retain  territory  once  they've  won  it. 

But  now  I'm  getting  more  specific  and  you 
wanted  the  overall  picture — so.  overall  Anne, 
yes  we  should  be  here,  but  we  should  change 
our  tactics. 

However,  there's  a  second  thcught  you 
lirought  up  which  really  Irks  me — and  that's 
the  draft.  Yoti  asked  me  if  it  is  morally  right. 
.■\nne.  our  country  is  the  strongest  in  the 
world  and  unfortunately  the  only  way  she 
can  hope  to  '-ver  live  in  complete  peace  is  by 
l)eing  con.^tantly  alert  to  meet  nny  threat 
'.vhich  might  endanger  her.  In  trrder  to  do  fhis 
we  have  to  have  a  military  organization  be- 
yond compare  and  this  military  organization 
ma.st  be  made  up  of  U.S.  Citizens. 

Now  there  are  a  lot  of  cases  where  the  draft 
hit?  people  it  shouldn't  and  misses  people  it 
should  take — but  every  system  has  its 
faults — and  people  are  constantly  trying  to 
come  up  with  wavs  to  perfect  tho  system.  But. 
as  of  right  r.ow,  ?.\\  the  great  minds  have  not 
been  able  to  devise  a  way  to  man  our  militia 
that  Is  better  than  the  draft. 

You  asked  me  Love,  if  the  "boys  lose  their 
liberty  by  being  forced  to  join." 

.■\nne.  no  one  bcrn  in  the  U.S.  today  has 
done  anvthine  to  earn  the  liberty  they  are 
fortunate  enough  to  possess.  This  was  clone 
for  them  through  the  sacrifices  of  their  an- 
cestors. And  now  every  eligible  male  citizen 
has  an  obligation — a  moral  obligation — to  do 
his  part  to  preserve  the  liberty  he  has  enjoyed 
for  18-20  years  and  will  enjoy  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  as  long  as  we  are  successful. 

You  told  me  you  can  '=ay  why  college  kids 
prote.'it — well,  .Anne,  college  kids  are  the  so- 
called  intelligentsia  of  our  nation — but  right 
now  we  liave  a  country  in  which  the  intelli- 
gentsia protests  and  dissent.s  about  a  job 
that  they  don't  want — but  a  job  they  are 
morally  obliged  to  undertake  for  a  short 
while. 

And  while  they  talk  about  the  morality 
of  the  war  they  openly  flaunt  immorality 
in  all  other  aspects  of  Ufe — does  that  make 
sense? 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  intelligencla 
is  growing  beards,  wearing  flowers,  protesting 
inythlng  that  might  cause  them  to  conform 
in  any  way,  i^nd  advocating  free  love — it's  the 
high  school  educated  and  High  School  drop- 
outs from  much  poorer  backgrounds  who  are 
now  carrying  on  the  ideals  and  principles 
our  forefathers  passed  on  to  them. 

And  Anne,  these  kids  are  doing  one  hel- 
luva job.  Despite  the  adverse  conditions  and 
trying  circumstances  under  which  we're 
fighting  this  war,  they  continue  to  do  the 
tasks  assigned  to  them — simply  because 
they're  Americans^and  this  phase  is  part 
of  .\merican  life.  And  I  can  honestly  say  that 
I've  met  some  of  the  greatest  people  in  the 
world  over  here — thrown  together  in  a  con- 
flict nobody  wants — hut  still  performing 
their  job  because  the  President,  the  Amer- 
ican people  elected  by  the  biggest  majority 
ever,  feels  that  this  is  the  way  to  do  It. 

Anne,  it's  with  these  kids  that  I  really 
feel  like  an  American  and  actually  feel  that 
in  some  small  way  I'm  fulfilling  my  obliga- 
tion to  the  people  who  came  before  me  and 
didn't  ask  selfish  questions  of  morality  when 
deciding  to  make  this  the  greatest  nation  In 
the  world. 

And  Anne,  something  none  of  the  intel- 
ligencla seems  to  remember  is  that  this  is 
our  country — it'll  only  be  as  good  and  as 
strorg  as  we  make  it.  And  before  we  can 
concentrate  on  domestic  issues  and  Individ- 
ual selfish  practices,  we  must  first  assure 
that  our  country  Is  strong  enough  to  hold 
her  own  against  any  enemy. 

Were  we  fortunate  to  have  enough  volun- 
teers to  comprise  our  armed  forces,  there 
would  be  no  problem.  But  everyone  wants  to 
lead  their  owr.  life  and  rightly  so — so  the 
best  answer  so  far  devised  is  the  draft,  where- 
by everyone  gives  a  couple  of  years  to  main- 
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tain  the  strength  of  the  U.  S  which  in  turn 
assures  his  ability  to  lead  his  own  life  when 
he  leaves  the  service. 

And  Anne,  people  who  burn  the  flag  of 
our  great  nation,  and  burn  the  draft  card 
which  designates  them  as  defenders  of  our 
freedom,  are  not  using  the  Intelligence  they 
have  the  way  they  should.  Rather  than  real- 
izing the  obligation  they  have  to  continue 
the  country's  prosperity,  their  lone  concern 
is  their  own  personal  happiness — and  Anne, 
we  all  know  that  we'll  never  be  perfectly 
happy  in  this  life — it  just  doesn't  work  that 
way.  So  everybody  should  work  together  to 
help  our  country — us — maintain  the  posi- 
tion we  have  held— and  I  hope  we  will  always 
hold. 

So,  Anne,  the  draft  Is  a  moral  responsibil- 
ity and  it  is  the  best  system  yet  devised, 
aiid  I  personally  feel  that  people  who  pro- 
test the  draft.  Just  for  protest-sake,  and 
don't  try  to  come  up  with  a  better  solution, 
are  not  normally  indignant,  but  rather — 
they're  scared. 

So  there  it  is.  Love — a  few  things  to  think 
about  Now  I  might  be  the  one  who's  com- 
pletely wrong  but  I  don't  think  so  and  that's 
the  wav  I  feel. 


REMARKS  ON  HON.  JOHN  S.  MONA- 
GAN, OF  CONNNECTICUT,  PEACE- 
FUL REVOLUTION  IN  THE  GROVES 
OF  ACADEME 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  violent 
student  revolts  arc  becoming  as  common 
as  football  games  and  final  exams  on  the 
college  campuses  of  our  Nation,  and  one 
of  the  contributing  factors  to  these  up- 
risings has  been  the  erroneous  and  dan- 
gerous assumption  in  certain  quarters 
of  the  academic  community  that  any  ac- 
tion can  be  condoned  in  the  name  of  "in- 
tellectual freedom,"  and  that  radical 
students,  even  those  dedicated  to  revolu- 
tion, vv-ill  listen  to  reason. 

With  so  many  instances  of  irresponsi- 
bility marring  the  end  of  this  academic 
year,  it  is  particularly  encouraging  to 
note  the  progress  made  at  Queens  Col- 
lege. N.Y..  under  the  enlightened  leader- 
.ship  of  its  distinguished  president.  Pres- 
ident Joseph  P.  McMurray  is  well  known 
to  us  in  Washington,  and  is  remembered 
for  his  serrice  as  administrative  assistant 
to  Senator  Wagner  of  New  York,  as  coun- 
sel of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  from  1961 
to  1965. 

At  this  year's  commencement.  Presi- 
dent McMurray  reported  that  the  college 
had  undergone  a  "peaceful  revolution" 
as  a  result  of  "responsible  student  peti- 
tioning." As  a  contrast  to  the  more  dra- 
matic and  destructive  events  which  have 
recently  occurred  on  other  campuses  in 
this  countrj- — and  abroad — I  commend 
this  example  of  constructive  student 
power  and  responsible  administrative 
leadership  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  include  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on  June  5. 
1968: 
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Queens  College  Students'  Role  Grows  in 
"Peaceful  Revolution" 
Seven  thousand  people  at  the  Queens  Col- 
lege commencemont  were  told  yesterday  that 
the  college  liad  undergone  a  "peaceful  revo- 
lution' as  a  result  of  "responsible  student 
petitioning" 

Joseph  P  McMurray,  president  of  the 
municipal  college,  said  that  starting  next 
fall  students  would  take  part  in  "evaluating 
cvirriculum  and  professional  services"  in 
each  academic  department  and  would  "be 
able  to  express  formally  their  evaluation"  of 
faculty  members  up  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment. 

Students  will  also  join  with  the  faculty  in 
a  new  committee  to  make  recommendations 
on  the  coUe^^e's  master  plan. 

Since  1965  they  have  constituted  half  the 
membership— with  full  voting  powers  on 
Faculty  Council  committees  on  student  ac- 
tivities, student  conduct  and  educational 
policy. 

During  the  two-hour  outdoor  ceremony  on 
the  30-acre  hilltop  campus  in  Flushing.  18 
persons,  mainly  irom  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society,  twice  marched  silently  around 
the  exercises.  They  were  protesting  the  mili- 
tary draft,  to  which  graduates  become  liable 
on  expiration  of  student  deferments. 

The  pickets,  carrying  a  black  banner  with 
white  lettering  that  said  "Conscrlpt;on  Day." 
included  Wally  Rosenthal,  a  21-year-old 
junior  and  former  S  D.S.  chapter  chairman. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  taid  a  Spring  Action  Commit- 
tee in  which  he  took  part  was  still  pressing 
16  demands  on  Mr.  McMurray. 

some  action  reported 
The  college  president  has  reported  his  ac- 
tion on  some  of  these  "recommendations," 
including  a  study  by  next  fall  on  how  legal 
counsel  might  be  made  available  by  the  col- 
lege to  students  Involved  In  draft  and  protest 
problems. 

In  addition,  courses  In  Negro  and  African 
liistory  and  culture  are  to  be  offered,  includ- 
ing one  on  "the  politics  of  black  power."  and 
credit  for  field  work  in  community  affairs  is 
to  be  expanded. 

At  the  commencement,  Mr.  McMurray  told 
how  the  new  .  tudent  participation  approved 
by  the  Faculty  Council  would  work. 

Each  academic  department  is  to  meet  with 
a  new  student  committee  in  its  department 
to  work  out  methods  for  handling  such  cur- 
riculum problems  as  the  way,  and  how  often, 
courses  are  offered. 

Also,  when  a  faculty  member  comes  up 
for  full-time  tenure — how  after  three  years, 
although  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  is 
considering  extending  the  prehininary  period 
to  five  years — the  student  committee  will 
make  a  formal  recommendation.  The  com- 
mittee may  appeal  to  the  president  on  a  de- 
partment decision  for  or  against  the  faculty 
member. 

HAS    25,088    ENROLLED 

The  college,  which  now  has  25,000  students, 
including  a  full-time  day  enrollment  of  11.- 
500,  gave  degrees  to  about  1.700  graduates 
present  at  yesterday's  commencement — the 
colleges  44th. 

Altogether,  3,979  degrees  and 'tertificates 
were  awarded  for  work  completed \since  last 
June. 

Mr.  McMurray  told  the  audience — seated 
among  maple  trees  near  buildings  dwarfed  by 
a  new  12-story  classroom  structure — that 
"the  Class  of  1968  has  been  one  which  has  led 
this  college  through  a  peaceful  revolution." 

Wearing  a  gold  inaugural  medal  hung  from 
a  neckband  over  his  robe,  he  said  that  the 
Queens  College  students  had  "locked  them- 
selves up  with  administrators  In  a  search  for 
reasonable  reform"  and  that  they  "honored 
wisdom  before  activism,"  He  contrasted  this 
with  what  he  called  "the  near-destruction  at 
Columbia  University. 

Kenneth     Landau,     the     class     president, 


evoked  applause  when  he  credited  class  mem- 
bers with  helping  get  rid  of  dress  regulations 
and  a  language  literature  i:nd  arts  examina- 
tion that  had  been  required  of  all  graduates, 

"PASS-PAIL"    PROGRAM 

In  addition,  he  said,  the  college  now  had 
"a  well-established  and  improving  pass-fall 
program"  that  enabled  certain  courses  to  be 
taken  withovit  grading. 

In  the  principal  commencement  address, 
Senator  Frank  E,  Moss,  Utah  Democrat,  cited 
advances  against  poverty  and  for  civil  rights 
and  warned  against  "meaningless  protest" 
and  'the  fires  of  demagoguery." 

Dr.  Margaret  Ktely,  who  retired  In  1960  as 
the  college's  dean  of  taculty,  received  an 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  It  was  only 
the  third  honorary  degree  in  the  college's  31- 
year  history. 


INCREASED     QUAD-CITIES 
SERVICE 


AIR 


Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

Thei'e  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr  Speaker,  we 
live  in  a  changing  world,  one  marked  by 
such  rapid  change,  that  it  is  often  dif- 
ficult to  comprehend  what  is  happening. 

In  few  areas  has  change  and  tech- 
nological advancement  been  as  dramatic 
or  as  fascinating  as  in  space.  We  have 
placed  men  in  orbit  and  we  are  preparing 
to  explore  the  moon.  But  dramatic  ad- 
vances have  also  come  in  aviation  closer 
to  earth,  especially  commercial  aviation. 

V/e  read  in  newspapers,  in  our  maga- 
zines and  in  technical  publications  about 
advances  in  the  commercial  aviation 
field.  We  are  getting  larger,  faster,  and 
more  comfortable  planes. 

More  and  more  people  travel  by  air. 
They  travel  more  quickly  and  travel  bet- 
ter than  ever  before.  They  see  their  loved 
ones  who  live  at  a  distance  more  often. 
Businessmen  save  time  and  money  by 
using  their  time  more  efficiently.  Service- 
men in  Vietnam  can  fly  to  Hawaii  to 
meet  their  families  for  a  week  of  rest  and 
relaxation.  By  increasing  mobility  people 
from  all  over  the  world  are  exposed  to 
differing  cultures  and  experiences 
through  air  travel.  Man's  understanding 
ol  man.  man's  concern  for  others  as  peo- 
ple move  and  as  they  meet  each  other 
face  to  face. 

A  "service  proposal '  has  been  made 
by  Ozark  Airlines  to  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  to  provide  improved  service 
from  a  number  of  Iowa.  Illinois.  Mis- 
souri, and  South  Dakota  cities  to  Wash- 
ington. DC,  and  to  New  York  City.  It 
interests  many  of  my  colleagues  "from 
those  States.  The  proposal  that  Ozark 
makes  for  serving  the  Quad-City  area 
interests  my  constituents. 

The  proposal  would  provide  direct, 
single  plane  jet  service  to  Wa.shington. 
D.C.,  and  to  New  York  City  from  the 
Quad-Cities  with  a  stop  in  Peoria.  This 
would  immeasurably  facilitate  travel  be- 
tween the  Quad-Cities  and  the  east  coast. 
The  proposal  1:  listed  as  CAB  docket  No. 
18577. 

This  type  of  improved  service  would  be 
a  real  boost  to  the  Quad-City  area.  There 
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on  the  two  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River 
is  a  booming  metropolitan  area:  Daven- 
port and  Bettendorf  in  Iowa;  Rock  Is- 
land. Moline,  and  East  Moline  in  Illinois: 
and  several  smaller  adjacent  cities.  Over 
a  third  of  a  million  people  live  and  work 
in  this  Quad-City  area,  and  the  airline 
people  quietly  lay  plans  for  improving 
service  to  the  community. 

The  Quad-City  area,  the  farm  equip- 
ment capital  of  the  world,  needs  the  best 
possible  transportation.  The  U.S.  Army 
Weapons  Command,  the  weapons  center 
of  the  Nation,  has  its  headquarters  and 
its  Rock  Island  Arsenal  in  the  heart  of 
the  area.  Alcoa,  Bendix,  Oscar  Mayer 
Packing,  and  many  others  have  plants 
here  to  round  out  a  vast  and  varied  in- 
dustrial and  research  complex  along 
with  Deere  &  Co..  International  Har- 
vester, Farmall,  and  Case  farm  equip- 
ment and  industrial  equipment  plants. 

The  area  leaders  have  not  stood  by. 
They  have  watched  the  growth  of  airline 
travel  in  the  area  and  have  estimated 
future  travel  and  have  taken  action. 

A  unique  and  cooperative  oi^ganization 
welds  together  much  of  the  area's  broad 
business  planning.  There  are  six  cham- 
bers of  commerce  in  the  area :  Davenport 
and  Bettendorf  in  Iowa.  Rock  Island.  Mo- 
line. and  East  Moline-Silvis  and  Milan  In 
Illinois.  The  presidents  of  these  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  their  executive  di- 
rectors meet  every  month  on  the  Rock 
Island  Arsenal  as  guests  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Weapons  Command.  They  meet  as  a 
"Council  of  Chamber  Presidents."  The 
commander  meets  with  them:  they  call 
me  a  one  man  chamber  of  commerce. 
The  Arsenal  Island  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
Mississippi  River  but  not  in  either  Illinois 
or  Iowa.  Top  management  takes  a  vital 
interest  in  the  community  and  assumes 
its  role  alongside  the  chambers  and  other 
research  and  industrial  type  companies 
as  a  community  leader  and  community 
promoter. 

These  chambers  of  commerce  have 
studied  the  transportation  patterns  and 
the  traffic  load  from  the  Quad-City  area 
and  in  cities  west.  They  have  made  a 
strong  case  and  a  plea  for  direct  non- 
stop flights  from  the  Quad-City  Airport 
to  Washington.  D.C..  and  from  the 
Quad-City  Airport  to  New  York  City, 
originating  west  of  the  Quad-Cities. 

The  Council  of  Chamber  Presidents 
invited  Ozark  representatives  to  meet 
with  them  and  explain  Ozark's  proposal. 
Ozark  promptly  sent  executives  from 
their  home  office 

■The  council  also  invited  United  Air- 
lines representatives  to  meet  with  them 
and  present  information  about  their  fu- 
ture plans.  Home  office  managers  re- 
sponded quickly  and  a  special  meeting 
was  arranged. 

This  kind  of  cooperation  makes  the 
Quad-Cities  grow.  There  is  a  competitive 
spirit  between  the  cities  and  between 
their  chambers  of  commerce,  but  they 
join  together  on  the  many  matters  that 
have  areewide  impact. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  will  be 
told  at  its  hearing,  as  both  airlines  have 
been  told,  that  there  is  a  keen  need  for 
direct  flight  service  from  the  Quad- 
Cities  area  to  the  east  and  that  big  busi- 
ness, little  business,  the  Army  Weapons 
Command  and  the  city  government  offi- 


cials are  anxious  to  have  it  provided  by 
either  United  or  Ozark  or  both,  or  by 
American  or  TWA — who  have  no  au- 
thorization into  the  Quad-Cities — or  any 
airline. 

I  certainly  add  my  voice  to  the  request 
for  direct  flight  service.  I  see  the  value 
to  the  community.  I  see  its  value  to  the 
individual  traveler.  I,  like  the  rest  of  you 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, must  move  back  and  forth  be- 
tween our  home  ground  and  the  Halls 
of  Congress  with  great  frequency.  I  am 
proud  of  the  First  District  of  Iowa, 
which  I  represent,  and  of  the  whole 
Quad-City  area.  It  pleases  me  to  see  it 
grow,  serving  our  Nation  in  many  ways, 
and  providing  good  homes  and  a  good 
community  for  the  Quad-City  citizens.  It 
pleases  me  to  see  so  many  groups  work- 
ing together  to  improve  air  ti-avel,  which 
also  is  gi-owing  steadily. 

The  same  type  of  thing  is  happening 
in  other  areas,  I  am  told,  and  will  hap- 
pen soon  in  many  more  of  them.  This 
pleases  me  too.  for  it  helps  America  be 
great. 

Movement  of  i^eople.  movement  of 
mail,  movement  of  goods,  and  move- 
ment of  products  is  essential  to  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  a  better  America.  Most 
important  of  all  is  people.  If  people  can 
move  to  each  other,  and  see  each  other, 
and  talk  to  each  other,  face-to-face, 
progress  in  every  phase  of  American  life 
is  bound  to  come. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  would 
like  to  insert  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Davenport  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
this  matter; 

Resolution 

Whereas.  Ozark  Air  Lines  is  requesting  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  grant  non-stop 
service  from  Illinois  communities  to  Wash- 
ington,  DC.   and   New  York   City:    and 

Whereas,  the  communities  from  which 
Ozark  is  asking  to  fly  non-stop  are  Peoria. 
Springfield  and  Champalgn-Urbana;   and 

Whereas,  the  Quad-Cities  is  designated  on 
the  Ozark  route  request  as  a  stop  immedi- 
ately prior  to  Peoria  and  thence  non-stop  to 
Washington  and  New  York  City:  and 

Whereas.  United  Air  Lines  has  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  authority  to  provide  service 
non-stop  from  the  Quad-Cities  to  Washing- 
ton. New  York  City  and  other  coastal  points. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Davenport  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Daven- 
port. Iowa.  Intervene  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  hearing  scheduled  June  12.  1968.  In 
Peoria  on  the  Ozark  petition.  Docket  18577; 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  interven- 
tion be  on  behalf  of  the  Quad-City  commu- 
nity, without  reference  to  a  choice  of  carrier, 
contending  that  non-stop  service  between 
the  Quad-Cities  and  Washington  and  New 
York  City  is  needed;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  communication 
of  this  community  desire  for  non-stop  serv- 
ice between  the  Quad-Cltles  and  Washington 
and  New  York  be  made  to  United  Air  Lines. 

Dated  this  28th  day  of  May,  1968. 
Edward  M.  Lehnek, 
President,  Davenport  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 


JOHN  McCORMACK,  SPEAKER  OF 
THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  broadcast  by  Joseph  McCaffrey. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  May  29,  1968,  the  distin- 
guished news  reporter,  Joseph  McCaffrey, 
on  his  program  "Meet  the  Member," 
commented  upon  our  beloved  Speaker. 
It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  call  this  radio 
broadcast  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

John  W.  McCormack  is  a  thoughtful  man, 
who  is  loyal  to  his  friends  and  his  political 
colleagues  and  expects  loyalty  in  return.  Yet 
despite  the  number  of  times  during  his  fifty 
years  in  public  life  when  he  has  found  his 
trust  misplaced.  John  McCormack  has  never 
let  it  discourage  or  disillusion  him.  In  all 
his  years  the  Speaker  of  the  House  has  never 
been  cynical,  his  faith  in  his  fellow  man  is 
as  great  today  as  when  he  trotted  off  to  work 
at  the  age  of  13  following  the  death  of  his 
father  and  he  was  called  on  to  become  the 
family  breadwinner. 

Young  John  left  high  school  and  began 
working  as  a  newsboy,  then  moved  up  to  take 
a  Job  as  errand  boy  with  a  brokerage  firm  at 
what  was.  to  him  at  that  time,  the  grand 
wage  of  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  week. 
The  chance  to  Increase  that  amount  to  four 
dollars  caused  him  to  make  what  turned  out 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  decisions  of 
his  life.  He  took  an  errand  running  job  for 
four  dollars  a  week  in  the  law  office  of  Wil- 
liam T.  Way. 

Taking  a  liking  to  the  courteous,  hard 
working,  young  McCormack.  Counselor  Way 
suggested  that  he  read  law.  Studlng  at  night 
and  between  errands  In  the  law  office.  John 
McCormack  was  able  to  pass  the  bar  exami- 
nations when  he  was  21  years  old.  His  law 
career  was  Interrupted  by  service  during 
World  War  I.  in  the  Army,  from  which  he 
was  discharged  with  the  rank  of  Sergeant 
Major. 

At  about  the  same  time  he  took  his  first 
step  toward  a  political  career  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Massachusetts  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. In  1920  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
House  of  Representatives,  and  then  moved  to 
the  State  Senate. 

By  now  he  had  developed  a  reputation  as 
one  of  the  state's  leading  trial  attorneys  as 
the  senior  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Mc- 
Cormack and  Hardy.  He  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1928.  and  today  is  the  second  rank- 
ing member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, following  New  York  City's  Emanuel 
Celler  who  served  since  November  1923. 

Perhaps  no  one  points  up  the  value  of  mak- 
ing a  good  impression  during  the  freshman 
term  as  does  John  McCormack.  As  a  first 
termer.  McCormack  worked  hard.  He  had  the 
advantage  of  his  years  in  the  state  legislature 
so  he  was  a  step  ahead  of  most  of  the  newer 
members. 

He  quickly  came  to  the  attention  of  John 
Nance  Garner,  and  the  powerful  Sam  Ray- 
burn  who  was  then  ranking  Democrat  on  tiie 
House  Commerce  Committee.  Later  John  Mc- 
Cormack was  picked  for  membership  on  the 
vital  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  first 
Democratic  Congressman  to  win  the  Influen- 
tial and  sought  after  committee  assignment 
with  less  than  two  terms  In  office. 

When  Rayburn  moved  to  the  Speaker's 
chair  In  1940.  McCormack  became  the  natural 
choice  for  majority  leader,  and  he  has  been 
in  the  leadership  ranks  of  the  House  ever 
since  then  ...  28  years  ago. 

On  January  10.  1962,  and  following  the 
death  of  Sam  Rayburn,  John  McCormack  was 
elected  Speaker,  a  post  which  he  has  held  In 
the  88th,  89th  and  the  current  90th  Congress 

He  Is  known  as  a  fair,  honest,  objective  mar. 
whose  word  has  always  been  his  bond.  He  Is 
a  party  man  only  In  the  sense  of  his  loyalty 
to  his  Democratic  party.  He  does  not  attend 
social  functions,  preferring  to  spend  his  even- 
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Ings  with  his  wife  of  48  years.  Harriet  The 
two  attend  formal  state  dinners  at  the  White 
House,  but  generally  the  Speaker,  as  he  has 
done  most  of  his  public  life,  shys  away  from 
the  social  circuit. 

Those  who  know  him  well  doubt  If  any 
record  has  ever  been  kept  of  the  favors  he 
has  done  for  others,  the  help  he  has  given 
those  in  need,  the  compassion  he  has  shown 
to  men  and   women   in  all   walks  to  life 

Years  ago  a  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives summed  up  John  McCormack  the 
man  when  he  said.  "  I  think  if  all  of  us  lived 
the  kind  of  life  John  McCormack  lives,  there 
wouldn't  be  any  need  lor  a  chaplain". 


Mr.  HOWARD  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson),  for  15  minutes, 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  liis  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Cahill  ^at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Blackburn)  for  20  minutes,  today:  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

I  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Howard)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fuqua,  for  60  minutes,  on  July  8. 


Mr.  Blatnik  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Philbin  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Friedel. 


CAPTURE  OF  JAMES  EARL  RAY 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  events  of  the  past  week 
were  not  all  bleak.  The  news  of  the  cap- 
ture of  James  Earl  Ray.  the  .suspected 
assassin  of  Martin  Luther  King,  in  Lon- 
don on  Saturday  morning  was  welcome 
indeed  in  the  light  of  current  events. 

I  want  to  say  at  this  time  that  I  think 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investisation  did 
one  of  its  most  outstanding  jobs  in  tliis 
investigation.  There  perils  has  been 
few.  if  any.  investigationsTnto  which  it 
has  put  greater  effort.  The  speed  with 
which  it  identified  the  suspected  killer, 
and  the  exhaustive  probe  which  it  con- 
tinued to  make  until  this  man  was  lo- 
cated are  the  things  wliich  we  Americans 
liave  come  to  expect  of  the  FBI. 

Thankfully.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  his 
dedicated  associates  in  the  FBI  have 
come  through  once  again  for  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Let  this  be  fair  warning  to 
all  would-be  assassins — no  stone  will  be 
left  unturned  until  they  are  captured 
and  brought  to  the  bar  of  justice  no 
matter  how  far  they  may  flee. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  for  the 
period  June  10  through  July  3.  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  DONOHUE  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts) .  for  4  days, 
on  account  of  death  in  family. 

Mr.  Pepper  i  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  McCuLLOcH  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Civil 
Disorders. 

Mr.  CORMAN,  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  Cat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Everett)  .  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  spelcal  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Bv  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to; 

Mr.  Udall  during  his  remarks  on  S. 
974  and  to  include  a  letter. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  *at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Howard  i  to  include  extraneous  matter 
with  his  remarks  made  today  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  H.R.  3400. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Reinecke)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wiscon.sin. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  PoFF. 

Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Buchanan  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smfth  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Utt  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  MINSHALL. 

Mr.  McClure. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Howard;  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  Resnick  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Fuqua  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hathaway  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bevill. 

Mr.  R.i^RicK  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Dent  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  RooNEY  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Montgomery  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  five  in- 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  two  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Hou.se  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  Hou.se  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 
On  June  7.   1968 

HR.5037.  An  act  to  assist  State  and  local 
Kovernments  in  reducing  the  Incidence  of 
I  rime,  to  Increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness. 
a.nd  coordination  of  law  enforcement  and 
LTlminal  Justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;   and 

HR  16911.  An  act  to  provide  for  U.S. 
participation  in  the  laclUty  based  on  special 
drawing  rights  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  for  other  purposes 


BILLS    AND    A    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following  days 
present  to  the  President,  lor  his  approval, 
bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 
On  June  6,  1968: 
H.R.  11308.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
.Act  of  1965;  and 

H  J.  Res  1292.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  US.  Secret  Service  to  furnish  protection 
to  major  presidential  or  vice  presidential 
candidates. 

On  June  7,  1968: 
H  R.  5037,  An  act  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  in  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness.  falrne.«i?. 
and  coordination  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  systoius  at  nil  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes:  and 

HR,  16911  An  act  to  provide  for  U.S,  par- 
ticipation in  the  facility  based  on  special 
drawing  rights  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr,  HOWARD,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
I  at  4  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.ni.i.  the 
Hou.se  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, June  11,  1968,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1915.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  notification  of  deficlences  to 
be  incurred  for  necessities  of  the  current  year 
in  certain  appropriations,  pursxiant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  ib>  of  R.  S.  3732  (41 
U.S.C.  U);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

1916.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  notification  of  a  proposal 
to  loan  surplus  property  not  needed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  to  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Maritime  Museum.  St.  Michaels.  Md.. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  U  SO.  7545; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1917  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  method  of  determining  Informa- 
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Hon  necessary  to  ectabllsh  entitlements 
under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  113.  Public  Law  90-247; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

1918  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  seventh  annual  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Center  for  Cultural  and 
Technical  Interchange  Between  East  and 
West  In  Honolulu,  covering  the  {>eriod  July 
1.  1966  through  June  30.  1967.  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  VII.  Public  Law  86- 
472;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1919  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  need  to  expand  and  relocate 
internal  audit  function  in  the  Department 
of  Labor;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1920  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  tr.insmltting  a  refxirt  on  rec- 
ords proposed  for  disposal,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  approved  July  7.  1943 
(57  Stat.  380),  as  amended  (59  Stat.  434  and 
63  Stat.  377);  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

1921  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position* of  judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  crT' the  Quechan  Tribe  of  the  Fort 
Yuma  Reservation,  Calif  ,  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  No.  319.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1922  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  transmitting  the  first 
annu.il  report  on  the  progress  in  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  air  pollution,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  306  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1923.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  incidence  of  serious  hunger  and 
malnutrition  and  related  health  problems, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  14.  Pub- 
lic Law  90-174;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1924.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  18.  United  St.ites  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  better  control  of  the  interstate  traf- 
fic In  firearm;);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

1925  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  2I2iB)  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  of  authority  to  de- 
velop .American  flag  carriers  and  promote  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
through  the  use  of  mobile  trade  fairs;  to  the 
Committee  jn  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  June  5,  1968, 
Che  following  bill  was  reported  on  June  7, 
1968: 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  17734.  A  bill  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept, 
No.  15311.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  June  6,  1968, 
the  following  bill  was  reported  on  June  7, 
1968: 

Mr.  GRAY:  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
H.R.  6589.  A  blU  to  Insure  that  public  build- 
ings financed  with  Federal  funds  are  so  de- 
signed and  constructed  as  to  be  ;iccessible 
to  the  physically  handicapped;  with  amend- 


ment (Rept.  No.  1532)  .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

(Submitted  June  10,  1968] 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLS;  Committee  of  conference.  H.R. 
15414.  An  act  to  continue  the  existing  excise 
tax  rates  on  communication  services  and 
on  automobiles  and  to  apply  more  generally 
the  provisions  relating  to  payments  of  esti- 
mated tax  by  corporations  (Rept.  No.  1533). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  of  conference. 
H  R.  12639.  An  act  to  remove  certain  limita- 
tions on  ocean  cruises  (Rept.  No.  1534), 
Ordered  to  be  printed, 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  of  conference. 
H  R.  15190.  An  act  to  amend  sections  3  and 
4  of  the  act  approved  September  22.  1964 
(78  Stat.  990).  providing  lor  an  investiga- 
tion and  study  to  determine  a  site  for  the 
construction  of  a  sea-level  canal  connecting 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  (Rept.  No. 
1535 ) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  15758.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as 
to  extend  and  Improve  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  regional  medical  programs,  to  ex- 
tend the  authorization  of  grants  for  health 
of  migratory  agricultural  workers,  to  provide 
for  specialized  facilities  for  alcoholics  and 
narcotic  addicts,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  iRept.  No.  1536).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  MILLS:  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means.  H  R.  17325.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
advertising  in  a  convention  program  of  a 
national  political  convention;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1537).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  riUe  XXII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  June  6,  1968, 
the  following  bill  was  introduced  on 
June  7,  1968: 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.R.  17734.  A    bill    making    supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

[Submittei  June  10,  1968] 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CELLER : 
H.R.  17735.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of 
the  Interstate  traffic  in  firearms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlclarv. 
By  Mr.  CONYEr'S: 
H.R.  17736.  A   bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GORMAN: 
H  R  17737.  A   bill   to   amend    the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GARRLATZ; 
H.R.  17738.  A  bill  to  amend  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  201 1  b)  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  GATHINGS: 
H.R.  17739.  A  bill  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
choice    of   Federal    employees    In   employee- 


management  relations:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfRce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HR.  17740    A  bill   to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Hunger:   to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  POOL: 
H.R.  17741.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  reviewabil- 
ity of  admission  in  evidence  of  confessions 
in  State  cases,  admissibility  in  evidence  of 
eye  witness  testimony,  and  procedures  in 
obtaining  writs  of  habeas  corpus;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlcinrv. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois: 
HR.  17742.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  en- 
forcement of  support  orders  in  certain 
State  and  Federal  courts,  and  to  make  it  a 
crime  to  move  or  travel  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  to  avoid  compliance  with 
such  orders;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.R.  17743.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Social 
Security  Act  as  related   to  certain  hospitals 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WATSON : 
H.R.  17744.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of   International    trade   on   a   fair   and   equi- 
table basis;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H  R.  17745.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  in- 
vestigative detention  and  search  of  persons 
suspected  of  involvement  in,  or  knowledge 
of,  Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  17746.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
for  firemen  not  employed  by  the  United 
States  killed  or  injured  in  the  performance 
of  duty  during  a  civil  disorder,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 
H.R.  17747.  A   bill   to   authorize   preschool 
and    early    education    programs    for    handi- 
capped children;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hol- 
land,   Mr.    Daniels,    Mr.    Brademas, 
Mr.      Carey,      Mr.      Hawkins,      Mr. 
ScHETJEE,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  BtJRTON  of 
California,  Mr    Eckhardt,  and  Mr. 
Olsen ) ; 
H.R.  17748.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  set  standards  to  assure  safe 
and  healthful  working  conditions  for  work- 
ing men  and  women,  to  assist  and  encourage 
the  States  to  participate  In  efforts  to  assure 
such  working  conditions,  to  provide  for  re- 
search, information,  education,  and  training 
in  the  field  of  occupational  safety  and  health, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts; 
H.R.  17749.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion,  unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  17750.  A  bill  to  improve  law  enforce- 
ment in  cities  by  making  available  funds  to 
be  used  to  Increase  pwllce  salaries  and  to  add 
more  police  officers;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  the 
request)  ; 
H.R.  17751.  A  bill  to  prevent  compression 
of  rate  ranges  by  reason  of  Increases  in  mini- 
mum rates  of  pay  under  title  I  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962,  to  enable  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  estab- 
lish higher  rates  of  pay  thereunder,  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  require 
pay  differentials  for  nurses  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
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ministration  hospitals  who  perform  evening, 

night,   weekend,  holidays,  or  overtime  duty 

and    to    authorize   payment   for   standby   or 

on-call  time,  and  lor  other  purposes;   to  the 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 

By  Mr.  WHITE   (for  himself  and  Mr, 

Pryor) : 

H  R.  17752.  A    bill    to    provide    indemnity 

payments  to  dairy  farmers;  to  the  Committee 

on  Agricultvire. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.J.  Res.   1295.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  annual  audits  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem by  the  General  .Accounting  Office;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.RODINO: 
H.J.  Res  1296.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate   Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ROUSH; 
H.J.  Res.  1297.  Joint  resolution   creating   a 
Joint  Committee  To   Investigate  Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


By  Mr.  POOL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  786.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  pay  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police 
force  for  duty  performed  in  emergencies;   to 
the  Committee  on  House  Adnimisiration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 

were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

348.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 

of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  relative  to  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  on  public  school  selec- 
tion rights,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr  ADAMS: 
H.R.  17753.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Eladio 
Pasamba  Amador;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  17754    A  bill  for  the  rellpf  of  Amante 
Catalda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  17755.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Miss 
Nlnfa  Evola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
H  R.  17756.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Ira]  Rigi: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  17757.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Epnml- 
nodas  Stavrakis;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.TUNNEY: 
H  R.  17758.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Ephy 
Grace  Peshek;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clarv 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God.  whose  never  failing  love 
alone  can  heal  our  wounds  and  in  whose 
keeping  are  the  destinies  of  men  and 
nations,  in  this  time  of  grief  and  sorrow, 
when  an  empty  desk  in  this  Senate 
Chamber  speaks  of  our  tragic  loss,  we 
can  but  voice  our  deathless  faith: 

Jesus,  I  die  to  Thee 

Whenever  death  shall  come — 
To  die  in  Thee,  is  life  to  me 

In  my  eternal  home. 
In   life   or    death.   O   love    divine,    O 
helper     ever     present,     through     Thy 
abounding  grace  be  Thou  our  strength 
and  stay. 

Lord,  in  this  hour  of  tumult. 
Lord,  in  this  night  of  fears, 
Keep  open,  O  keep  open 

Our  eyes,  our  hearts,  our  ears. 
Not  blindly,  nor  in  hatred, 

Lord,  let  us  do  our  part — 
Keep  open,  O  keep  open 

Our  eyes,  our  minds,  our  hearts. 
We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  living 
Christ  who  is  the  resurrection  and  the 
life.  Amen. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
adopted  as  a  tribute  to  the  memor>'  of 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  late  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4919 »  to 
authorize  longer  term  leases  of  Indian 
lands  on  the  Hualapai  Reservation  in 
Arizona. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  pas.^ed  a  bill  (H.R.  16027) 
to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  increases  in  rates  of  compensa- 
tion for  disabled  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  <H.R.  16027)  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  increases 
in  rates  of  compensation  for  disabled 
veterans,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, Jime  6.  1968,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  lemiwre.  With- 
out objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES   FROM    THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries,     

NOMINATION  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
AS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  REDf^YELOPMENT 
LAND  AGENCY 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  nomination, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia: 

June  5,  1968. 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  4(a1 
of  Public  Law  592,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended.  I,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  nominate 
the  following  named  person  for  appointment 
as  a  Member  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency: 

Dean   Stephen   S.   Davis,   for   a   term   of   5 
years,  effective  on  and  after  May  23,  1968. 
Walter  Washington. 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  be 
limited  to  3  minutes  during  the  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi'.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rules  VII  and 
VIII.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournnient  imtil  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  t-empore  laid  'oe- 
fore  the  Senate  mes.sages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundiT  nominations  and  withdrawing 
the  ncDmination  of  Edward  Klimowich  to 
be  !X)£tmaster  at  :^Iontville,  N.J.,  which 
nominating  messages  were  referred  to 
the  appropriat.3  committees. 

(For  i-iominations  this  clay  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings..) 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  WEDNESDAY 
AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
iinanimotis  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  tomorrow,  it  stand 
m  adjoui-nment  until  11  a.m.  Wednesday 
next. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  P:-esident,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR TYDINGS  ON  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
disposition  of  the  Journal  on  Wednes- 
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day.  June  12.  1968.  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  TydincsI 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  1  hour. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
FARM  LOAN  ACT  AND  THE  FARM 
CREDIT  ACT  OF   1933 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1154,  H.R.  16674. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lecisl.'ktive  Clerk.  A  bill  'H.R. 
166741  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended,  to  improve  the  capitalization 
of  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  and 
production  credit  associations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consider- 
ation of  the  bill? 

There"being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<  No.  1 166  ' .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SHORT    EXPLANATION 

This  bill  Is  designed  to  improve  the  capi- 
talization of  the  Federal  intermediate  credit 
banks  and  production  credit  associations  and 
enhance  their  capacity  to  meet  the  Increas- 
ing credit  needs  of  farmers  and  ranchers 
while  retiring  the  remaining  Government 
capital  from  the  banks  within  a  reasonable 
period.  The  hill  would — 

( 1 1  Increase  the  debt-to-capltal  ratio  of 
the  Federal  tr.  termedlate  credit  banks  from  a 
12-to-l  ratio  to  20  to  1.  thereby  permitting 
them  to  borrow  more  funds  from  investors; 

i2i  Permit  each  FICB  to  issue  and  sell 
participation  certificates  to  other  financing 
institutions: 

i3)  Authorize  each  FICB  to  equalize  the 
ownership  of  the  PCAs  in  its  reserve  account 
in  reasonable  proportion  to  the  business  done 
during  the  previous  3  years;   and 

(4)  Permit  the  cancellation  .and  retire- 
ment of  class  B  stock  of  PCA's  under  Farm 
Credit  Administration  rules. 

MAJOR    PROVISION 

The  bill  would  relax  the  present  statutory 
limitation  on  the  maximum  amount  of  their 
consolidated  debentures  that  the  12  Federal 
intermediate  credit  banks  may  sell  in  the 
public  securities  market  in  order  to  obtain 
funds  with  which  to  finance  production  cred- 
it associations  and  other  institutions  in  mak- 
ing loans  to  farmers  and  ranchers.  Under 
existing  law  1 12  U  S  C.  1041  i  Supp  II.  19671  ) . 
the  aggregate  amount  of  such  debentures 
and  similar  obligations  outstanding  may  not 
exceed  12  times  the  surplus  and  paid-in 
capital  of  all  such  banks.  Section  liai  of  the 
bill  would  make  this  debt-to-capital  limita- 
tion 20  to  1  instead  of  12  to  1.  The  need  and 
Justification  for  the  amendment  were  made 
apparent  at  the  hearing. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  debt-to-capltal 
ratio  of  the  Federal  intermediate  credit 
banks  will  reach  119  to  1  prior  to  the  close 
of  business  on  June  30.  1968.  Meanwhile  the 
production  credit  needs  of  farmers  continue 
to  increase.  This  Is  evidenced  by  the  recent 
growth  In  outstanding  loans  and  discounts 


of  the  credit  banks  for  credit  to  farmers 
over  the  previous  year,  which  was  14.1  per- 
cent at  the  end  of  fiscal  1966,  15.6  percent 
for  1967.  and  14.3  percent  for  1968  (esti- 
mated I .  If  the  banks  are  to  continue  In  a 
position  to  meet  such  Increasing  credit  needs, 
it  Is  obvious  that  either  their  capital  or  the 
present  12-to-l  debt-to-capltal  limitation 
must  soon  be  increased.  While  the  Govern- 
ment might  purchase  additional  capital 
stock  in  the  banks,  that  would  be  contrary  to 
the  policy  that  all  Government  capital  shall 
be  retired  from  the  banks  within  a  reason- 
able period  The  production  credit  associa- 
tions also  may  be  required  to  purchase  addi- 
tional capital  stock  in  the  banks  and  we  are 
advised  that  they  will  be  exjiected  to  do  so. 
However.  It  is  not  deemed  within  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  associations  to  provide  all  the 
capital  that  would  be  required  if  the  increas- 
ing credit  needs  of  farmers  are  to  be  met 
within  the  present  12-to-l  limitation.  Con- 
sequently, the  bill  would  resolve  the  dilemma 
by  increasing  to  20  to  1  the  permissible  debt- 
to-capital  ratio  of  the  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks. 

As  of  June  30,  1967.  the  total  amount  of 
credit  bunk  debentures  outstanding  was 
$3.3  billion;  the  maximum  that  then  could 
have  been  outstanding  under  the  12-to-l. 
debt-to-capital  limitation  was  $3.7  billion: 
and  if  the  20-to-l  limitation  now  proposed 
had  been  in  effect,  the  legal  maximum  would 
have  been  S6.2  billion  of  debentures  and 
similar  obligations  for  all  of  the  banks.  Un- 
der a  20-to-l  limitation,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  increasing  production  credit  needs 
of  farmers  can  continue  to  be  financed  with- 
out requiring  more  Government  capital  for 
the  banks,  and  that  the  S125.789.120  of  Gov- 
ernment capital  now  in  the  banks  can  be 
repaid  within  the  next  5  years  or  so.  The 
amount  of  debentures  actually  issued  by  the 
banks  will  continue  to  depend  on  the  amount 
of  loan  funds  required  to  meet  the  produc- 
tion credit  needs  of  farmers.  Although  such 
needs  iixe  increasing,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  amount  of  debentures  issued  for  the  first 
year  under  the  20-to-l  limitation  should  not 
exceed  the  amount  issued  in  the  previous 
year  by  more  than  about  15  percent. 

A  26-to-l.  debt-to-capltal  limitation  for 
the  Federal  intermediate  credit  b.inks  Is  now 
deemed  Justified  not  only  by  their  own  fi- 
nancial strength  and  negligible  loss  experi- 
ence, but  also  because  of  the  supporting 
relationship  of  the  production  credit  as- 
sociations which  has  been  improved  In  sev- 
eral respects  in  recent  years.  To  start  with, 
a  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank  will  not 
suffer  any  loss  on  its  financing  of  the  pro- 
duction credit  associations  in  its  district, 
which  represents  from  about  39  to  99  per- 
cent of  its  financing  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts, unless  one  or  more  of  the  associations 
become  insolvent.  However,  this  is  well 
guarded  against  because  the  liabilities  of 
each  association,  including  its  liabilty  to  the 
credt  bank,  may  not  exceed  10  times  the 
paid-in  and  unimpaired  capital  .uid  surplus 
of  the  association  (12  U.S.C.  1032).  In  fact, 
overall  the  associations  are  currently  operat- 
ing within  about  a  7-to-l,  debt-to-capital 
ratio,  and  no  change  in  this  is  contemplated. 

Production  credit  association  losses  in  the 
33  years  of  their  existence  since  1933  have 
amounted  to  only  0.08  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  cash  advanced  to  farmers  and  ranchers. 
This  has  not  resulted  in  any  loss  to  the  credit 
banks,  which  have  sustained  no  losses  on  any 
of  their  loans  or  discounts  made  since  1933, 
when  the  associations  came  into  being.  Tak- 
ing Into  account  losses  suffered  from  their 
organization  in  1923.  the  net  losses  of  the 
credit  banks  in  44  years  of  oj>eratlon  have 
amounted  to  approximately  $1  for  each  $9,000 
of  credit  extended. 

Today  the  likelihood  of  losses  by  the  credit 
banks  on  their  loans  and  discounts  for  the 
associations  is  even  further  reduced.  As  a 
protection  for  their  capital  and  surplus,  the 
associations  have   accumulated   reserves  for 


losses  totaling  999.9  million,  or  2.7  percent  of 
total  loans  outstanding  on  December  31, 
1967:  and  by  annual  additions  these  reserves 
will  be  increased  to  about  3.5  percent  of  out- 
standing loans.  Further,  the  associations  In 
the  different  districts,  within  the  past  few 
years,  have  adopted  either  loss-sharing  agree- 
ments, i>artlclpatlon  loan  agreements,  or 
guarantee  plans,  or  combinations  of  these,  In 
connection  with  their  loans.  While  these 
agreements  for  the  different  districts  are  in 
varying  terms,  the  general  effect  is  that  cer- 
tain losses  by  one  association  would  be  made 
up  by  contributions  from  the  other  associa- 
tions. In  this  manner,  the  collective  financial 
strength  of  the  associations  in  a  district 
serves  to  insulate  the  credit  bank  from  losses 
on  Its  loans  or  discounts  for  the  associations. 
The  debentures  Issued  by  the  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  banks,  therefore,  are  not  only 
supported  by  a  like  amount  of  farmers'  notes 
and  the  financial  strength  of  the  banks  them- 
selves, but  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by 
the  financial  strength  of  the  associations. 
With  due  recognition  of  this,  there  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  ample  Justification  for  the  pro- 
posed amendment  so  far  as  concerns  the 
financial  stability  of  the  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks  and  the  debentures  issued  by 
them. 

COMMITTEE    CONSIDERATION 

The  bill  was  requested  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  and  the  Budget  Bureau  ad- 
vised that  there  is  no  objection  to  its  presen- 
tation from  the  standpoint  of  the  adminis- 
tration's program.  The  committee  held  a 
hearing  on  April  30.  1968.  on  a  companion 
bill.  S.  3292,  and  the  hearing  has  been  printed. 

There  was  favorable  testimony  by  all  who 
appeared  at  the  hearing.  The  bill  has  the 
support  of  the  12  district  farm  credit  boards 
that  serve  as  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Federal  intermediate  credit  bank  on  their 
respective  farm  credit  districts.  One  member 
from  each  of  such  boards  ( two  from  one  dis- 
trict) was  present  at  the  hearing  and  either 
read  or  filed  a  statement  indicating  such 
support.  The  chairman  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  ot  Production  Credit  Asso- 
ciations also  appeared  and  endorsed  the  leg- 
islation on  behalf  of  that  group.  Several  of 
the  farm  organizations  were  represented  at 
the  hearing  and  either  testified  or  filed  state- 
ments in  support  of  the  bill. 

The  only  provision  of  S.  3292,  to  which 
any  opposition  was  indicated,  was  section 
2(b)  and  it  was  deleted  from  H  R.  16674  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Section  2(b) 
would  have  authorized  a  production  credit 
association  to  issue  its  capital  notes  for  sale 
to  borrowers  and  others.  The  opposition  was 
that  such  capital  notes  would  merely  siphon 
funds  from  small  country  banks.  Rather  than 
delay  action  on  the  bill,  in  order  to  give 
further  consideration  to  section  2(b) ,  it  was 
deemed  preferable  to  strike  It  out,  since  there 
Is  some  urgency  for  enactment  of  the  major 
provision  of  the  bill  which  is  discussed  sepa- 
rately earlier  In  the  report.  Since  H.R.  16674 
has  been  amended  to  omit  this  provision,  the 
committee  hearings  showed  that  there  Is 
now  no  objection  to  the  bill. 

INFORMATION  ON  FEDERAL  INTERMEDIATE  CREDIT 
BANKS     AND     PRODUCTION     CREDIT     ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks,  one 
in  each  of  the  12  farm  credit  districts  Into 
which  the  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico  are  di- 
vided, were  established  In  1923.  They  were 
organized  and  operate  under  title  II  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  as  added  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Credits  Act  of  1923  and  since  amend- 
ed. Their  primary  function  Is  to  discount 
for.  or  purchase  from,  production  credit  as- 
sociations and  other  financing  Institutions, 
with  their  Indorsement,  notes  representing 
loans  made  by  them  to  farmers  and  ranchers; 
and  to  make  loans  and  advances  to  such  as- 
sociations and  other  financing  Institutions 
to  enable  them  to  make  or  carry  loans  for 
any  agricultural  purpose.  Loans  made  to 
fanners  or  ranchers  may  be  used  as  collateral 
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for  loans  and  advances  from  the  credit  banks. 
There  now  are  about  118  other  financing  in- 
stitutions being  served  by  the  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  banks,  but  approximately  95 
percent  of  the  discounting  and  lending  by 
such  banks  is  for  production  credit  associa- 
tions. 

The  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  ob- 
tain funds  for  such  discounting  and  lending 
by  selling  their  consolidated  debentures  in 
the  public  securities  market.  These  deben- 
tures, for  which  loans  made  to  farmers  or 
ranchers  are  pledged  as  collateral,  are  the 
Joint  and  several  obligations  of  the  12  credit 
banks  and  are  not  obligations  of  the  United 
SUtes.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  S4.2  billion  of  such  debentures  we-e 
issued,  and  the  total  amount  outstanding  at 
the  end  of  the  year  was  83.3  billion. 

Throughout  the  country  there  are  459  pro- 
duction credit  associations,  with  the  number 
in  the  12  farm  credit  districts  varying  from 
22  to  65.  The  associations  are  chartered  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and  oper- 
ate under  the  provisions  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended  Each  association 
has  a  prescribed  territory,  usually  ranging 
from  one  or  more  counties  up  to  as  much 
as  one  State  or  more,  within  which  it  makes 
loans  to  farmers  and  ranchers  Loan  maturi- 
ties usually  are  not  more  than  a  year  taut 
loans  may  be  made  for  terms  up  to  7  years 
During  fiscal  1967,  the  volume  of  this  lend- 
ing, with  loan  funds  furnished  by  the  Fed- 
eral intermediate  credit  bank  in  each  of  the 
12  districts,  totaled  SSI  billion  Out  of  a  to- 
tal membership  of  548.279  at  the  end  of  that 
year,  there  were  322.700  borrowing  members 
of  the  associations  with  $3  7  billion  of  loans 
outstanding. 

Production  credit  associations  were  first 
authorized  in  1933.  As  each  association  was 
organized,  all  of  the  capital  stock  not  pur- 
chased by  the  organizers  or  initial  borrowers 
was  held  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  In 
accordance  with  the  original  design  the  Gov- 
ernment capital  in  each  association  was 
gradually  retired  as  the  borrowers  acquired 
more  and  more  capital  stock.  The  required 
stock  investment  by  each  borrower  is  5  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  his  loan  Prom  a  peak 
of  S90  1  million  invested  in  all  production 
credit  associations  in  1934.  the  Government 
capital  has  been  reduced  to  a  tot^il  of 
S730.000  in  three  of  the  459  associations 
Only  $30.0(X)  of  this  is  original  Government 
capital:  the  other  $700,000  represents  Gov- 
ernment capital  more  recently  invested  in 
two  associations  because  of  adversities  in 
their  territory. 

Prom  their  beginning  in  1923.  all  of  the 
capital  .stock  cf  the  12  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks  was  owned  by  the  United  State.s 
and  it  was  not  until  1956  that  provision  was 
made  for  the  Government  capital  to  be  sup- 
planted by  private  capital.  During  1957  and 
1958.  as  required  by  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1956.  the  production  credit  associations  pur- 
chased capital  stock  ir  the  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  banks  in  an  aggregate 
amount  equal  to  15  percent  of  the  capital 
stock  In  the  banks  then  owned  by  the  United 
States  and  a  corresponding  amount  of  the 
capital  stock  owned  by  the  United  States, 
or  slightly  more  than  $13  1  million,  was  re- 
tired. Further,  seven  of  the  banks  have  used 
earnings  to  retire  about  $454,000  more  of  the 
capital  stock  held  by  the  United  States 

Following  the  1956  legislation,  the  produc- 
tion credit  associations  have  also  increased 
their  holdings  of  capital  stock  In  the  banks 
because  the  annual  patronage  refunds  by 
each  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank  are 
paid  to  the  associations  of  its  district  in  the 
form  of  capital  stock.  In  1965.  there  was 
further  legislation  which  authorized  each 
Federal  intermediate  credit  bank,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
to  require  the  production  credit  associations 
in  its  district  to  purchase  additional  capital 
stock  In  the  bank  In  order  to  meet  Its  credit 
needs.  A  number  of  the  banks  are  now  pre- 


paring to  do  this.  However,  there  has  been 
no  net  reduction  In  the  amount  of  capital 
stock  In  the  banks  held  by  the  United  States. 
This  is  because  during  the  same  period,  out 
of  the  revolving  found  in  the  Treasury  avail- 
able for  that  purpose,  it  has  been  necessary 
for  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration to  purchase  $51,950,000  of  addi- 
tional capital  stock  in  eight  of  the  banks  In 
order  to  meet  their  credit  needs  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  the  amount  of  Government 
capital  put  into  the  banks  since  1956  is  al- 
most four  times  the  amount  that  has  been 
retired.  Since  the  legal  debt-to-capltal  ratio 
of  the  banks  was  increased  to  a  maximum 
of  12  to  1  in  1965.  though,  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  Government  capital  in  the 
banks  and  the  amount  has  remained  at 
$125,789,120. 

Since  1953  it  has  been  the  declared  policy 
of  Congress  that  the  Government  capital  in 
the  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  even- 
tually should  be  supplanted  by  capitiil  pro- 
vided by  borrowers  from  the  banks  The 
amendments  enacted  in  1956  and  1965  were 
Intended  to  facilitate  this.  However,  experi- 
ence has  shown,  as  explained  at  the  hearing, 
that  further  legislation  is  necessary  if  the 
banks  are  to  return  their  Government 
capital  within  a  reasonable  perlo<i  and  at  the 
same  time  continue  to  serve  the  increasing 
needs  for  agricultural  credit. 


GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  or  6  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  iMANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  pressure  for 
the  passing  of  antigun  laws  to  prevent 
violence  and  to  stop  assassinations.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  imperative  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  understand  that  no  type  of 
gun  law  will  prevent  murder,  and  that 
any  law  passed  will  not  prevent  i^ersons 
who  are  bent  on  breaking  the  law  from 
acquiring  guns  or  weapons  of  any  sort. 
I  beheve  that  mo.st  gims  used  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  felony  are  bootlegged,  stolen, 
or  guns  bought  under  the  counter.  It  is 
my  further  belief  that  the  persons  who 
would  be  most  afifected  are  those  law- 
abiding  citizens  who  possess  firearms  for 
the  protection  of  their  families,  their 
homes,  their  possessions,  and  their  rec- 
reation, 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Senate,  on 
its  own  initiative  before  the  assassina- 
tion of  our  late  beloved  and  respected 
colleague.  Senator  Kennedy,  completed 
action  on  the  safe  streets  and  crime  con- 
trol bill. 

The  Congress  completed  action  on  this 
bill  which  bans  interstate  mail  order  sales 
of  handguns  and  permits  over-the- 
counter  sales  of  handguns  within  a  State 
only  to  residents  over  21.  Incidentally,  44 
percent  of  the  murders  in  this  country 
were  committed  with  handguns  and  only 
16  percent  by  other  guns.  Rifles  and  shot- 
guns are  not  covered  by  the  restrictions. 
The  bill  also  outlaws  possession  of  any 
sort  of  firearms  by  persons  convicted  of 
a  felony,  mental  incompetents,  veterans 
with  anything  less  than  an  honorable 
discharge.  Americans  who  have  re- 
nounced their  citizenship  and  aliens  Ille- 
gally in  this  country. 

The  action  of  the  Senate,  concurred 
in  by  the  House,  does  not  ban  the  mail- 
order  sale   of    rifles   or   shotguns,   nor 


does  it  fulfill  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions cited  by  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  Admin- 
istration of  Justice.  That  Commission 
lecommended: 

First.  The  outlawing  of  private  po.s.ses- 
slon  of  such  military-type  firearms  as 
bazookas,  machineguns.  mortars,  and 
antitank  yuns. 

Second.  Prohibiting  such  persons  as 
habitual  drunkards,  drug  addicts,  men- 
tally incompetents,  mentally  disturbed, 
and  ex-convicts  from  buying  or  possess- 
ing firearms.  This  has  already  been 
done  by  the  Senate  in  the  safe  streets 
and  crime  control  bill. 

Third.  Underscored  the  need  for  State 
registration  of  all  firearms,  and  State 
permits  to  jx)ssess  or  carry  handguns. 

These  requirements  will  not  stop  the 
killing;  they  may  help  to  discourage  it, 
and  personally  I  would  favor  them. 

The  President  and  the  people  of  this 
counti-y  can  be  assured  that  the  Chief 
Executive's  plea  to  close  the  'brulal 
loopholes"  in  our  gun  laws  will  be  given 
every  consideration. 

I  favor,  and  I  have  favored,  the  regis- 
tration of  all  firearms,  but  I  beheve 
that  it  is  basically  a  State  function,  and 
that  the  various  States  should  accept 
this  responsibility  and  not  place  it  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. If  the  States  will  not  act,  then  I 
think  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  assume  that  responsi- 
bility, as  it  has  all  too  often  when  the 
States  refused  to  assume  theirs. 

As  far  as  handguns  are  concerned,  it 
is  my  belief  that  they  should  not  only 
be  outlawed,  as  they  are  in  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate,  but  that  the  most 
serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
restricting  their  use  to  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  or  other  persons  quali- 
fied to  use  them  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Again  I  want  to  repeat,  so  that  the  is- 
sue can  be  set  forth  in  perspective,  that 
we  can  pass  all  the  gun  laws  in  the  coun- 
try and  still  not  prevent  people  from  get- 
ting shot.  Gun  laws  no  matter  how  strin- 
gent are  not  the  answers  and  are  not  a 
cui-e-all.  and  we  all  had  better  face  up 
to  that  fact.  The  answer  lies  in  a  sense 
of  resixinsibility,  parental  control,  more 
and  better  trained  ix)lice.  improvement 
of  environmental  condition,  obedience 
to  the  law.  and  less  protection  for  the 
criminal  and  more  protection  for  the  in- 
nocent. There  is  too  much  lawlcssnes.<:, 
disrespect,  and  irresponsibility  today, 
and  as  far  as  guns  are  concerned  every 
weapon  in  the  country  could  be  seized 
and  confiscated,  but  we  would  still  have 
the  problem  of  guns  of  a  crude  type 
which  could  be  manufactuied  at  home, 
could  be  used  with  deadly  accuracy,  and 
they  could  kill. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  total  protec- 
tion to  any  public  figure  today,  and  while 
some  States,  such  as  California.  Michi- 
gan, and  New  York,  have  tight  gun  con- 
trol laws,  yet  in  California  a  suspect  pos- 
sessing a  gun  illegally,  carrying  it  ille- 
gally, and  using  it  illegally,  took  the  life 
of  our  late  colleague. 

Any  proposal  on  gun  legislation  will.  I 
hope,"  and  I  am  sure,  be  given  prompt 
consideration  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee or  by  whatever  committee  it  may  be 
refeiTed  to. 
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Any  bill  that  is  reported  will  be  taken 
up  promptly  by  the  Policy  Committee 
and  will  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  after  that  committee  has  acted. 
We  ought  to  think  not  only  of  public 
persons — and  their  deaths  are,  indeed, 
tragic — but  also  of  the  ordinary  people, 
such  as  the  two  marine  lieutenants,  one 
of  them  from  Fishtail,  Mont.,  who  were 
shot  in  a  little  hamburger  stand  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  past  week :  of  the  bus- 
driver  who  was  held  up  and  murdered; 
of  the  high  school  boy  from  Wilson  High 
School,  who  a  week  or  10  days  ago  was 
assaulted  and  murdered;  and  of  the 
thousands  of  little  people,  who  are  like- 
wise entitled  to  just  as  much  protection 
as  are  public  figures,  although  certain 
public  figures,  because  of  their  particular 
circumstances,  need  a  great  deal  more.  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  about  that  at  a 
later  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  conclude  by  stating 
again  that  it  was  the  Senate  that  initi- 
ated a  good  bill  for  the  control  of  hand- 
guns, and  that  the  House  also  approved 
that  bUl.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
hope  that  the  President  will  sign  the 
safe  streets  and  omnibus  crime  control 
bill,  because  I  think  it  is  not  only  needed, 
but  is  also  long  overdue. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
plaud the  majority  leader  for  the  frank 
and  candid  way  in  which  he  has  com- 
mented on  this  whole  subject.  An  emo- 
tional outburst  has  suddenly  found  its 
way  onto  television  and  elsewhere,  seek- 
ing to  excite  people  into  thinking  that 
Congress  has  passed  a  bill  that  lacks 
teeth  and  is  not  commensurate  with  the 
problem  that  is  before  us. 

I  wish  the  people  who  msh  so  readily 
into  print — and  this  goes  for  some  of 
the  columnists,  too — would  just  take  a 
little  time  off  and  read  the  bill  that  was 
initiated  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  was  then  even  fui'ther 
im.proved  en  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Let 
them  take  a  little  time  to  read  the  Lona: 
amendment  that  was  incorporated  in  the 
bill  and  see  what  a  good  job  was  done 
in  the  six  or  seven  titles  that  are  now  in 
the  bill. 

I  share  the  majority  leader's  hope — 
and  I  am  confident,  as  well — that  the 
President  will  sign  the  bill  and  let  it  go 
into  effect.  We  can  then  see  where  we 
are  before  we  undertake  to  tamper  with 
it. 

Of  course  there  is  going  to  be  frustra- 
tion and  disappointment  that  some  did 
not  get  all  they  wanted,  but  after  all.  this 
is  a  collective  undertaking.  Everyone  has 
his  own  views  on  the  matter.  However, 
the  sizable  vote  in  the  Senate  and  the 
vote  of  368  to  17  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives speak  for  themselves.  Let  the 
bill  be  signed,  get  it  on  the  books,  and 
give  it  the  force  of  law.  Then,  let  us  see 
where  we  go  from  there. 

Incidentally,  when  the  appeal  was 
made  to  the  coimtry  to  become  vocal  and 
articulate  to  Members,  I  received  a  tele- 
phone call  from  a  professor  in  one  of  the 
universities  in  Illinois.  He  said.  "I  want 
to  say  for  myself  and  my  associates  that 
we  think  the  position  you  took  on  the 
safe  streets  and  anticrime  bill,  including 
the  gun  control  title,  and  all  the  other 
titles,  is  so  very  eminently  correct."  That 


is  the  kind  of  reaction  I  have  gotten  thus 
far. 

In  connection  with  this  entire  matter, 
we  all  abhor  the  violence  that  struck  the 
Nation  in  the  last  few  days,  from  the 
assassination  of  Robert  Kennedy  to  the 
shooting  of  two  Marine  officers  in 
Georgetown. 

An  editorial  entitled  "The  Shame  of 
Washington"  was  published  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  of  today.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  a  shame,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

The  Sh.\me  of  Washington 
Yesterdays  shocking  news  from  Los  Angeles 
has  tended  to  obscure  the  news  of  iuiother 
shooting  that  took  place  at  almost  the  same 
moment  In  Washington.  Two  marine  lieuten- 
ants eating  hamburgers  in  a  snack  bar  were 
murdered,  and  a  third  and  his  companion 
were  wounded. 

So  far  it  is  hard  to  ascribe  the  shooting  of 
Sen.  Kennedy  and  his  companions  to  any- 
thing but  sheer  madness.  But  the  shooting 
In  Wiishington  fits  into  a  pattern  of  growing 
lawlessness  and  violence  which  has  disgraced 
the  capital  for  some  time.  It  has  risen  to  the 
point  of  terror  since  the  riots  following  the 
assassination  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and 
especially  since  the  arrival  of  the  "poor  peo- 
ple's march"  and  the  accompanying  mili- 
tants, both  white  and  Negro,  who  are  de- 
termined "to  turn  this  capital  upside  down." 
The  three  young  Negroes  charged  with  the 
murders  do  not  appear  to  be  registered  at 
Resurrection  City,  but  they  are  from  out  of 
town — from  California— and  one  of  them  says 
he  came  to  Washington  to  Join  the  poor  peo- 
ple's march. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  the  events  of  the  last 
two  months  have  made  Washington  a  na- 
tional disgrace.  Serious  crimes,  mainly  rob- 
beries and  assaults,  are  running  at  double 
the  rate  of  1967.  The  city  reports  an  average 
of  77  c.ises  of  arson  a  month — at  least  seven 
of  them  on  one  day.  May  8.  Public  tr.ansporta- 
tion  has  been  curtiilled  because  drivers  re- 
fuse to  work  at  night.  Stores  are  shutting 
down  at  dusk.  The  tourist  business  has  al- 
most come  to  a  halt. 

The  reasons  for  all  this  are  not  hard  to 
find.  Crime  all  over  the  country  has  risen  in 
close  proportion  to  the  success  of  sobsisters 
and  the  courts  in  obstructing  the  work  of  the 
police — and  now  the  Supreme  Court  has.  in 
effect,  ruled  out  the  death  penalty. 

Washington's  own  record  has  been  espe- 
cially shameful.  During  the  April  riots,  gov- 
ernment officials  followed  a  deliberate  policy 
of  "restraint."  and  they  even  congratulated 
themselves  on  what  they  regarded  as  Its  suc- 
cess. Sen.  Robert  Byrd  of  West  Virgini.i. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  subcommittee  han- 
dling appropriations  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  saw  things  more  clearly.  Policies 
designed  to  spare  the  lives  of  rioters  and 
arsonists  and  looters,  he  said,  have  merely 
encouraged  them  to  greater  violence. 

The  attorney  general  himself.  Mr.  Clark, 
has  proved  the  most  willing  pushover  of  all 
for  the  rioters.  He  was  rewarded  for  his 
"restraint"  by  a  delegation  from  Resurrec- 
tion City  who  refused  to  let  him  speak, 
hurled  insults  at  him.  and  arrogantly  threat- 
ened violence.  The  top  law  enforcenient  offi- 
cer of  the  country  listened  meekly  until  the 
show  was  over. 

Washington  has  compounded  its  troubles 
by  virtually  welcoming  this  armv  of  march- 
ers and  giving  them  squatting  rights  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  even  tho  it  should  have 
been  clear  to  anybody  that  the  "nonviolence" 
was  wishful  thinking  and  that,  In  time,  the 
militants  would  take  over. 


Congress  has  control  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Congress  is  in  session.  It 
would  be  best  for  everybody  concerned  if  the 
marchers  were  to  pack  up  and  go  home 
quickly,  before  they  wreck  their  ov.n  cause 
along  with  the  city  of  Washington.  But  if 
they  don't,  then  Congress  had  betif-r  be  pre- 
pared to  see  that  they  leave  when  their  per- 
mit expires  or  to  assume  ti.e  responsibility 
for  a  capital  turned  upside  down. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
moments  ago  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  majority  leader,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  made 
some  comments  about  gun  control  legis- 
lation. 

He  pointed  out  that  before  the  assas- 
sination of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
the  Senate  had  enacted  substantial  gim 
control  legislation,  had  turned  down 
some  amendments  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  had  also  adopted  other 
amendments  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
He  pointed  out  further  that  no  one 
in  the  Senate  believes  we  should  have 
bazookas  or  hand  grenades  or  permit 
the  sale  of  antitank  guns  or  French  75's, 
or  many  other  such  weapons,  but  that 
they  should  be  under  strict  control. 

He  also  pointed  out  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, there  should  be  registration  of  all 
guns.  I  concur  in  that  statement.  I  would 
estimate  that  the  State  of  Montana  has 
about  as  many  guns  as  any  State  in  the 
Union;  and  I  concur  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  that  the  people 
of  Montana  would  agree  to  the  registra- 
tion of  guns. 

I  think  that  we  should  have  a  com- 
plete prohibition  of  the  sale  of  handguns. 
But.  at  this  time  of  emotion,  at  this  time 
when  all  of  us  grieve  for  the  death  not 
only  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  but 
also  for  the  deaths  of  the  two  marines 
who  were  mentioned,  one  of  whom  came 
from  Montana,  we  must  not  let  emotion 
run  ahead  of  objective  consideration  of 
what  can  be  done. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Montana  has 
made  some  substantial  suggestions.  This 
gun  control  bill  that  we  have  passed, 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
achieve  its  objectives,  because  it  is  ably 
conceived. 

Columnists,  cartoonists,  and  writers 
are  all  talking  about  stricter  gun  con- 
trol. The  law  that  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  other  day  would  take 
care  of  the  kind  of  gun  control  that 
would  eliminate  handguns,  one  of  which 
was  used  in  the  assassination  of  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

These  things  should  be  left  to  the 
States.  I  would  hope  that  my  State  of 
Montana,  through  its  legislature  would 
pass  the  kind  of  registration  law  that 
would  be  operative  in  that  State  to  con- 
trol long  guns,  and  that  the  State  of 
Montana  would  prohibit  the  use  of  hand- 
guns except  under  very  unusual  situa- 
tions, in  gun  clubs,  and  so  forth. 

But  this  is  no  time  to  yield  to  the 
emotion  created  by  the  assassination  of 
a  great  Senator  or  the  death  of  two 
young  marines  to  reconsider  legislation 
that  has  been  carefully  drafted  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  debated  on 
the  floor  of  the  Stnate:  legislation  that 
has  not  yet  been  tried. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  statement  of 
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the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  will  be 
heeded,  urging  consideration  and  mod- 
eration, and  urging  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  hold  the  hearings,  and  sug- 
gesting that  the  Judiciary  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Congress,  and  all  the 
various  agencies  involved,  carefully  con- 
sider the  whole  subject  of  additional  gun 
control  legislation  in  the  light  of  not 
only  what  has  happened  recently  but  in 
the  light  of  the  welfare  of  all  the  people 
involved. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  lis- 
tened to  the  remarks  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  the  Senators  from  Montana 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois,  on 
gun  legislation.  I  will  have  something  to 
say  in  some  detail  Wednesday  morning, 
together  with  some  thoughts  on  what 
my  colleagues  should  do  if  they  are 
really  concerned  with  the  problem  faced 
by  this  Nation. 


The  Vice  President,  also,  on  June  7, 
1968.  signed  the  following  enrolled  bills, 
which  had  previously  been  signed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives : 

H  R.  5037.  An  act  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  in  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crime,  to  increase  the  effectiveness,  fairness, 
and  coordination  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  .systems  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;   anc! 

HR.  16911.  An  act  to  provide  for  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  facility  based  on  special 
drawing  rights  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE    RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  Thunsday,  Jime  6.  1968. 

Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  June 
6,  1968.  received  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

That  the  House  had  agreed  lo  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
iH.R.  5037  '  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crime,  to  increa.se  the  effectiveness,  fair- 
ness, and  coordination  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  .systems  at  all 
levels  of  government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aflRxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion : 

H.R.  5037.  .'^n  act  to  a.^sist  State  and  local 
governments  in  reducing  the  incidence  of 
crime,  to  incre.ase  the  effectiveness,  fairness, 
and  coordination  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and   for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  16911.  .An  .act  to  provide  for  US.  par- 
ticipation in  the  facility  based  on  special 
drav/in?  rights  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.J.  Res,  1292.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  U.S.  Secret  Service  to  furnish  protec- 
tion to  major  presidential  or  vice  presiden- 
tial candidates. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  Thursday.  June  6,  1968. 

The  Vice  President,  on  June  6.  1968. 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution,  which  had  previously 
been  si.Erned  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

S.  2585.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kap  Ral 
Kim  and  Young  Nam  Kim: 

H.R.  11308.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965:  and 

H.J.  Res.  1292.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  U.S.  Secret  Service  to  furnish  protection 
to  major  presidential  or  vice  presidential 
candidates. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
IX)re  laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Loan  to   Southern   Illinois   PowrR 
CoopFR.\TivE.  Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  information  on  the  approval  of  a 
loan  to  the  Southern  Illinois  Power  Cooper- 
ative of  Marlon,  111.  (with  an  atcompanying 
paper) :  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mobile  Trade  Fairs 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
tr.ansmlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  212IB)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  19:?6.  as  .amended,  to  provide  for 
the  continuation  of  authority  to  develop 
American  !lag  carriers  and  promote  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States  through 
the  use  of  mobile  trade  fairs  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Report  or  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  need  to  ex- 
prtnd  and  relocate  the  internal  audit  func- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Labor,  dated  June 
6,  1968  I  with  ;iu  accomp.anying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Proposed  Conveyance  of  Tract  of  Land  to 
Lillian  I.  Ander.son 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  .Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed leelslation  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 25.  1949  (63  Stat.  1205).  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  a  tract  of 
land  to  Lilli.Tn  I.  Anderson  (with  an  accom- 
panving  paper);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Disposition  of  Jltjcment  Funds  to 
the  Quechan  Tribe  of  Fort  Yitma  Reser- 
vation 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
judement  funds  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of 
the  Quechan  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Yuma  Reser- 
vation. Calif.,  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  No.  319.  rmd  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers):  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Concession  Contract.  Ci^recanti 
National  Recreational  Area.  Colo. 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  .'Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  iaw.  a  copy  of  a  proposed  concession  con- 
tract under  which  Messrs.  R.  D.  Jackson  and 
C.  M.  Voss.  a  partnership  doing  business  as 
Curecantl  Marinas,  will  be  authorized  to  pro- 
vide a  marina  and  marine  merchandising, 
camping,  and  fixxi  and  beverage  facilities 
and  services  for  the  public  in  Curecantl  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area.  Colo,  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper):  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Report  of  Secretary  of  Health,  E^ducation, 

AND    Welfare 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  setting  forth  a  method  of  de- 
termining the  information  neces-sary  to  es- 
tablish entitlements  within  each  of  the  sev- 
eral States  under  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  on  the 
basis  of  data  later  than  1960:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Report    Dealing    With    the    Incidence    of 
Serious    Hunger    and    Malntttrition    and 
Health  Problems  Incident  Thereto 
A    letter    from    the    Secretary    of    He.alth. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,   pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  dealing  with  the  in- 
cidence of  serious  hunger  and  malnutrition 
and  health  problems  Incident  thereto  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  on  Progress  in  the  Prevention  and 
Control  of  Air  Pollution 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  describing  progress  in  the 
national  efTort  to  prevent  and  control  air  pol- 
lution (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Proposed  Amendment  uf  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  Amended 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

Disposition   of  ExEcimvE  Papers 

A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  in  the  conduct 
of  business  and  have  no  permanent  value 
or  historical  interest  and  requesting  action 
looking  to  their  disposition  (with  accom- 
panying papers):  to  a  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Disposition  of  Papers  In  the  Executive 
Departments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore appointed  Mr.  Monroney  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By     the     ACTING     PRESIDENT     pro 
tempore: 

A  joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico;  to  the  Con-miittee  on 
Finance: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  2 
"A    joint    memorial    pertaining    to    Federal 

participation  in  welfare  payments  to  non- 
residents 

•"Whereas,  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act 
since  its  enactment  in  1935  h:is  permitted 
the  various  states  to  impose  reasonable  resi- 
dence requirements  for  eligibility  to  the  vari- 
ous public  assistance  programs  whose  costs 
are   partly  paid   by  federal   funds:    and 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Social  Security  .^ct 
so  provides  at  the  present  time  with  New 
Mexico  having  consistently  required  a  rea- 
sonable continued  residence  as  an  eligibility 
factor  for  permanent  public  assistance  pay- 
ments: and 

"Whereas,  a  federal  court  In  Californta  and 
in  federal  courts  in  m.any  other  states  in  the 
nation  have  declared  the  unconstitutionality 
of  such  residence  requirements  alleging  that 
they  contravene  the  equnl  protection  of  the 
law'  guarantee  of  the  Federal   Constitution 
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and  that  they  unduly  restrict  the  freedom  of 
Americans  to  travel  at  will  within  the  coun- 
try; and 

Whereas,  If  this  new  Judicial  theory  Is 
upheld  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
state  costs  of  public  assistance  in  New  Mex- 
ico will  be  tremendously  and  permanently 
increased; 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  respectfully  memorialized  to  amend 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  at  once  so 
as  to  provide  full  federal  financing  of  public 
assistance  payments  made  to  recipients  who 
do  not  meet  the  length  of  residence  require- 
ments presently  permitted  by  federal  statute 
and  contained  In  the  welfare  laws  of  this 
state  and  applicable  statutes  In  other  states, 
such  federal  financing  to  continue  In  each 
case  only  until  the  existing  length  of  resi- 
dence requirements  have  been  met  by  each 
recipient: 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
New  Mexico  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

"E,    Lee    Francis. 
"President,  New  Mexico  Senate. 
"Bruce  King, 
"Speaker.  House  of  RepTesentative.s  " 
A   concurrent   resolution    of   the   General 
Assembly   of  the   State   of  South   Carolina; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Calendar  No.  S.  958 
"A  concurrent  resolution  to  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Propose 
an  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  Which 
Would  Authorize  Citizens  to  Exercise  Free- 
dom of  Choice  in  the  Selection  of  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  Which  they  Wish  to  Attend 
"Whereas,  a  recent  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  taken  away  the 
right  of  citizens  to  select  the  public  school 
which  they  may  attend:  and 

"Whereas,  this  ruling  contravenes  the  basic 
and  traditional  Ideas  of  freedom  which  have 
successfully  ?uided  our  Nation  throughout 
its  history:  and 

"Whereas,  people  of  food  faith  of  all  races 
require  a  reasonable  principle  to  guide  them 
in  their  search  for  an  orderly  and  equitable 
resolution  of  the  difficult  problems  involved 
in  the  desegregation  of  our  schools.  Now, 
therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  and  is  hereby  memorialized  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  will  authorize  citizens  to  exer- 
cise freedom  of  choice  in  the  selection  of 
the  public  schools  they  wish  to  attend  and 
insure  thereby  an  orderly  and  equitable  ap- 
proach to  the  difficult  problems  Involved  in 
the  desegregation  of  our  schools. 

'Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
»esolutlon  be  forwarded  to  each  member  of 
the  South  Carolina  Congressional  Delegation, 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate." 


I 


DEATH    OF    SENATOR    ROBERT    F. 
KENNEDY.  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Vice  President,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  have  received  a  number  of 
communications  from  around  the  globe. 
from  officials,  and  from  private  citizens 
as  well,  expressing  their  deep  sorrow  and 
profound  regret  at  the  passing  of  our  re- 
spected and  esteemed  colleague,  the  late 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
communications  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commu- 
nications were  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

Strasbourg, 

June?,  1968. 
Hon  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

The  tragedy  which  has  struck  your  country 
Is  deeply  felt  in  Europe.  On  behalf  of  the 
Consultative  Assembly  of  the  Council  of 
Europe  I  beg  you  to  accept  our  deepest  and 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

Geoffrey   De  Preitas. 


Tokyo, 
July  7.  1968. 
Mr  Hubert  H  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  DC: 

Deeply  shocked  at  the  tragic  news  of  the 
sudden  and  deplorable  death  of  Senator  Rob- 
ert P  Kennedy  The  demise  of  this  gre.it 
statesman  is  an  Imme.^surable  loss  not  only 
to  your  country  but  also  to  the  whole  world 
at  this  time  of  crucial  Importance.  On  behalf 
of  the  House  of  Councillors  I  wish  to  express 
my  profound  sentiments  of  condolance  and 
sympathy  to  you.  the  bereaved  family  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Yuzo  Shigemune. 
President  of  House  of  Councillors. 


Praha. 
June  6.  1968. 
Mr.  Hubert  Horatio  Humphrey. 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  U.S.A.. 
Capitol  Hill,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  It  is  with  deep  emo- 
tion and  Indignation  that  the  deputies  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  the  Czechoslovak  So- 
cialist Republic  received  the  news  about  the 
attempt  on  the  life  of  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy and  his  tragic  death.  Accept  please  on 
my  behalf  as  well  as  on  behalf  of  all  deputies 
the  assurance  of  our  deepest  sj-mpathy  and 
kindly  present  our  slncerest  condolence  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased  Senator 

Josef  Smrkovsky. 
President  of  the  National   Assembly  of 
the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic. 

Addisababa, 
June  6,  1968. 
President  or  the  Senate. 
Congress  of  U.S.A., 
Capital  Hill.  Washington.  D.C.: 

I  wish  to  convey  through  you  my  heart- 
felt grief  and  condolence  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  of  America  over  the  untimely 
death  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  who  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  humanity  In  his  short 
but  fruitful  life.  Senator  Kennedy's  death  is 
a  loss  not  only  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica but  also  to  mankind  at  large. 

Ketema  YiTRt;. 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Ethiopia. 


Saicon. 
June  7,  1968. 
President. 
Senate.  Washington,  D.C.: 

President  Commission  Contre  Corruption 
Chambre  Legislative  Vietnam  profondement 
touche  nouvelle  assaslnat  Senatevu  Robert 
Kennedy.  F>resente  a  senat  alnsl  qua  Madame 
Robert  Kennedy  et  toute  famllle  Kennedy 
respectueuses  condoleances  et  souhalte  tout 
coeur  miracle  operation  chlruglcale  sauvera 
Senateur  Robert  Kennedy  pour  usa  ut  monde 
Ubre. 

Respects, 

PHANHtTTDtrC. 


Tokyo.  Japan, 

June  7,  1968. 
Mr.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

On  receiving  sad  news  of  the  sudden  death 
of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  my  sorrow 
knows  no  bound.  I  respectfully  express  my 
deep  condolences.  Please  convey  my  profound 
sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family. 

MrrsujiRO  Ishii, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 


German  Embassy, 
Washington,  DC,  June  6, 1968. 
The  Vice  President, 
The  Capitol, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  German  Bundestag  has  asked 
me  to  transmit  to  you  in  your  capacity  as 
F*resident  of  the  United  States  Senate  the 
following  message  of  condolence  of  the  Ger- 
man Bundestag: 

"Tlefbewegt  spreche  Ich  Ihnen,  Herr  Pra- 
sldent  und  dem  Senat  der  Verelnlgten 
Staaten  von  Amerlka  die  aufdichtlge  An- 
tellnahme  des  Deutschen  Bundestags  aus  zu 
dem  viberaus  schmerzUchen  und  traglschen 
Verlust,  den  Sle  und  die  Verelnlgten  Staaten 
durch  den  Tod  von  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
erlltten  haben,  Der  Deutsche  Bundestag 
trauert  mlt  Ihnen  um  elne  grobe  Hoffnung 
Ihres  Landes.  Er  gedenkt  In  herzllcher 
Antellnahme  auch  der  zweifach  schwer 
geprtlften  Famllle  Kennedy. 

"Ihr  aufrlchtlg  ergebener, 

"Gerstenmaier, 

"Prdsident  des  Deutschen  Bundestags." 
The  English  translation  reads  as  follows: 
"Deeply  moved,  I  express  to  you,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, and  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  sincere  participation  of  the 
German  Bundestag  in  the  painful  and  tragic 
loss  which  you  and  the  United  States  have 
suffered  through  the  death  of  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy,  The  German  Bundestag  Is  in 
mourning  with  you  over  a  great  hope  of  your 
country.  It  also  is  thinking  with  heartfelt 
sympathy  of  the  again  so  severely  tried  Ken- 
nedy family. 

"Very  sincerely  yours, 

"Gerstenmaeer, 
"President  of  the  German  Bundestag". 
Respectfully  yours, 

H.  Knappstein. 

BUCURESTI, 

June  6.  1968. 
Hon.  Hubert  H  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Deeply  grieved  at  the  news  of  the  assassin- 
ation of  Senator  Robert  Francis  Kennedy  an 
outstanding  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  a  remarkable  figure  of  American 
political  life  I  convey  my  most  sincere  con- 
dolences as  well  as  those  of  the  members  of 
the  Grand  National  Assembly  of  The  Social- 
ist Republic  of  Romania.  May  I  also  request 
you  to  transmit  to  Mrs.  Ethel  Kennedy  and 
to  the  bereaved  family  the  expression  of  our 
profound  sympathy  at  this  time  of  harsh 
trial. 

Stefan  Voitec. 
President  of  the  Grand  National  Assem- 
bly of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Ro- 
mania. 


Washington,  D.C, 

June  6.  1968. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Vice  President  of  the  U.S.. 
Washington  DC. 

Following  upon  my  visit  to  the  Senate  yes- 
terday, I  received  the  sad  news  of  Senator 
Robert  F  Kennedy's  death.  On  behalf  of  the 
Danish  Government,  I  ask  you  to  convey  to 
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the  Senate  the  expression  of  my  sincere  con- 
dolences on  this  tragic  occasion. 

POUL  HARTLING, 

Foreign  Minister  of  Denmark. 

Grenada, 

June  6,  1968. 
Leader  of  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington: 

Please  convey  to  the  United  States  Senate 
the  sympathy  of  the  Government  and  people 
of   Grenada   on   the   tragic   loss   of    Senator 

Robert  Kennedy. 

Premier. 

Bruxels. 
June  6,1968. 
Mr.  Hubert  Humphrey, 
Vice  President, 
Washington,  D.C: 

President.  Members  and  Secretariat  North 
Atlantic  Assembly  convey  deepest  sympathy 
on  tragic  death  of  Robert  Kennedy. 

Deshormes. 
Secretary  General. 


New  York,  N.Y.. 

June  6,1968. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
Vice  President. 
Washington.  D.C: 

I  learned  with  great  shock  of  today's 
brutal  attempt  on  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy's  life. 

I  hasten  to  express  to  your  Excellency,  in 
my  name  and  in  that  of  my  fellow  Senators 
my  heart-felt  sympathies. 

Please  accept.  Excellency,  my  best  wishes 
for  Senator  Kennedy's  speediest  recovery  and 
return  to  his  well-being. 

Ibrahim   Sevki  Atasagun, 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  Turkish 
Republic. 

Addisababa, 
June  6.  1968. 
Vice  President  HtiBERT  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington: 

It  is  with  great  sorrow  that  we  have  learnt 
the  tragic  news  of  the  death  of  Senator  Rob- 
ert Kennedy.  The  untimely  death  of  this 
distinguished  and  dynamic  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  will  undoubtedly  be  a  great  loss 
to  the  United  States  and  the  world.  We  Join 
you  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
mourning  this  great  loss. 

Haile  Selassie. 

E7nperor. 

Luxembourg. 

June  6.  1968. 
Mr.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Capitol.  Washington,  D.C: 

Deeply  affected  by  the  dreadful  news  of  the 
assassination  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy.  I 
wish  to  convey  to  you  and  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  of  America  my  heartfelt 
condolences  as  well  as  those  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Luxembourg. 

ROMAIN    FANDEL, 

President  of  the  Luxembourg  Parliament. 

Prague. 
June  6,  1968. 
The  Senate  of  the  U.S.A. 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  Chechoslovak  Society  for  International 
Relation  received  the  news  about  the  tragic 
decease  of  the  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  with 
deep  emotion.  In  his  personality  passed  away 
a  significant  politician,  one  of  the  best  sons 
of    the    American    Nation.    We    are    paying 
homage  to  his  memory  with  deep  reverence. 
Professor  Dr.  Jaroslav  Martinic. 
The  President  of  the  Chechoslovak  So- 
ciety for  International  Relations. 


New  York.  NY.. 

June  6.  1968 
Hubert  H.  Humphret, 
Vice  President. 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  learned  with  great  shock  of  today's  hate- 
ful attempt  on  Senator  Robert  F  Kennedy's 
life. 

I  hasten  to  express  to  your  excellency  In 
my  name  and  In  that  of  my  fellow  Senators 
my  heartfelt  sympathies.  Please  accept  ex- 
cellency, my  best  wishes  for  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's speediest  recovery  and  return  to  his 
well-being. 

Ibrahim  Sevki  Atasagun. 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  Turkish 
Republic. 

Pakistan. 
June  6. 1968. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President,  Senate. 
Washington,  DC: 

Rudely  shocked  at  dastardly  assassination 
of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  at  prime  of  life. 
Kindly  accept  and  convey  to  bereaved  family 
heartfelt  condolences  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  members  of  National  Assembly  of  Paki- 
stan. 

Abdul  Jabbar  Khan. 
Speaker,  National  Assembly  of  Pakisan. 

STOCKHOi-M. 

June  6. 1968. 
Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  accept  my  deepest  condolences  at 
the  terrible  loss  of  one  of  the  Senate's  most 
outstanding  members. 

Erik  Boheman, 
President  of  the  Swedish  Senate. 

June  6,  1968. 
Belcrad, 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

President  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Deeply  moved  by  the  tragic  news  of  the 
violent  death  of  Senator  Robert  F,  Kennedy. 
Please  accept  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Assem- 
bly and  in  my  own  name  the  expressions  of 
our  most  sincere  condolences.  Please  convey 
Mr,  President  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  the  expressions  of  our 
heartfelt  sympathies, 

Milentije  Popovic, 
President,  Federal  Assembly   of  the  So- 
cialist Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 


Canadian  Embassy. 
Washin.gton,D.C.,  June  6,  1968. 
Hon,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Washington.  DC. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  I  have  been 
asked  to  convey  the  following  message  to  you 
from  the  Hon.'  Sydney  J.  Smith,  Speaker  of 
the  Senate  of  Canada : 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  On  behalf 
of  my  colleagues  of  the  Senate  of  Canada 
and  as  Co-Chalrman  of  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group,  I  extend 
our  deep  sympathy  at  this  time,  through  you 
to  all  members  of  your  Senate  and  members 
of  the  family  of  the  late  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy. 

"May  we  all  dedicate  our  efforts  to  achieve 
the  worthy  purposes  to  which  he  devoted  his 
life. 

"Yours  sincerely, 

"Sydney  J,  Smtth, 
"Speaker  of  the  Senate  of  CanaOh." 
Yours  sincerely, 

A.  E.  RrrcHiE. 

Ambassador. 


Managuanic. 

June  6,  1968. 
Hon.  Senor  Herbert  Humphrey, 
Presidente,  Del  Congreso, 
Washington,  DC: 

Congreso  Naclonal  de  Nicaragua  hace  pro- 
plo  el  universal  dolor  causado  por  el  fallecl- 
mlento  Del  Honorable  Senador  Doctor  Robert 
P.  Kennedy  y  manlflesta  por  su  medio  a  ese 
alto  cuerpo  sus  sentlmlentos  de  pesar.  Punto. 
Cordlalmente  suyo. 
Orlando  Montenegro  Medrano, 

Presidente.  Congreso 
Nacional  de  Nicaragua. 

(Spanish  translation) 
Hon.  H^;rbert  |s1c1  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  National  Congress  of  Nlcarag:ua  shares 
in  the  universal  sorrow  caused  by  the  death 
of  the  Honorable  Senator  Doctor  Rol>ert  P. 
Kennedy  and  expresses  through  you  to  this 
high  body  its  leelings  of  sympathy.  Stop. 
Cordially  yours. 

Orlando  Montenegro  Medrano. 
President.  National  Congress  of  Nicaragua. 

(Russian  translation ( 
Mr.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
President  of  the  Senate  and  Vice  President  of 
the    United    States    of    America.    Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington,  DC: 
We  wish  to  express  our  most  sincere  sym- 
pathy on  the  occasion  of  the  villainous  killing 
of  the  outstanding  leader  of  the  USA  Rob- 
ert F  Kennedy.  The  Infamous  crime  to  which 
Robert  F  Kennedy  fell  victim  arouses  a  feel- 
ing of  Indignation  in  the  Soviet  people. 
I.  Spiridonov, 
Chairman  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
U.S.S.R.. 

Paleckis. 
Chairman  of  the  Soviet  of  Nationalitie<:. 
U.S.S.R. 
Moscow,  June  6,  1968. 

Moscow. 
June  6,1968. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, Senate  Office  Building.  Washington, 
D.C: 
Vyrajaem     Iskrennee    Soboleznovanle     Po 
Povodu  Zlodelskogo  Ubllstva  Vldnogo  Delate- 
lia  Ssha  Senatora  ftoberta  F.  Kennedl   Gnus- 
noe   P>restuplenle.  Jertvol   Kotorogo   Stal   R. 
Kennedi.  Vyzyvaet  U  Sovetsklh  Lludel  Chu- 
vstva  Negodovanla.  Predsedatel  .Soveta  Soluza 
Verhovnogo  Soveta  USSR. 

I    Spiridonov, 
Paleckis, 
Pred.iedatel  Soieta   Nazional  Nostei 

Verhovnogo  Soveta  USSA. 

Washington.  DC. 

June  6, 1968. 
Senator  Carl  Hayden, 

President,   pro   tempore  of   the   U.S.   Senate. 
Washington.  D.C: 
Please  accept  my   sincere  condolences  on 
the    tragic    passing    of    Senator    Robert    F. 
Kennedv. 

Vasco  Leitao  Da  Cunha. 

Brazilian  Ambassadcr. 

Saicon, 
June?,  1968. 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Washington.  DC: 
Learned  with  great  emotions  death  of  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy  In  the  name  of  Senate 
Republic  of  Vietnam  please  acept  our  moet 

.•sincere  condolences 

Nguyenvanhuyen. 
President.  Senate  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
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June  8.  1968. 
President  op  U  S  Senate. 
Washington  DC: 

Central  American  Aeronautical  Navigation 
Service  Corporation  extends  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  regret  in  the  loss  of  your  colleague 
and  our  beloved  friend  Robert  Kennedy 
Please  pass  our  condolences  to  hia  wonderful 
family. 

LiSANDRO   ROSALES   ABELLA, 

General  Manager,  Cocesna. 

[German  translation] 
Mr  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  , 

President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  \ 

Washington: 

To  you  and  to  the  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  I  wish  to  express  and  also  In 
the  name  of  the  members  of  the  German 
Federal  Council  my  heartfelt  condolences  In 
connection  with  the  death  of  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy.  The  human  language  Is  too  poor  to 
allow  us  to  express  what  we  axe  pe'celvine;  at 
the  death  of  this  outstanding  politician.  The 
horrid  crime  of  Los  Angeles  has  put  an  end 
to  the  life  of  a  man  on  whose  struggle  for 
peace  Justice  and  freedom  innumerable  men 
all  over  the  world  have  set  their  hopes.  The 
news  of  his  death  Is  inconceivable  to  me. 
Klaus  Schuetz, 

PresUTent  of  the  German  Federal  Council. 

Bonn. 

June  6,  1968. 
Herrn    Httbert  H    IJumphrey. 
Praesidenten     des     Senafs     der     Vercinigten 
Staaten  Von  Amerika.  Washington.  DC: 

Ihnen  und  den  mltgUedern  des  Senats  der 
Verelnigten  Staatenvon  Amerika  .spreche  ich 
auch  im  namen  der  mitgUeder  des  Deutsch- 
enbundesrates  meine  aufrlchtlge  teilnahme 
zum  tode  Von  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  aus 
die  col  menschliche  sprache  erwelst  sich  als 
ohnmaechtig  das  auszudruecken  was  V  S 
beim  tode  dieses  hervorrasenden  polltikers 
bewegrdas  abscheulicheverbrechen  von  Los 
Angeles  hat  dem  leben  emesmannes  eln  ende 
gesetz  auf  dessen  elntreten  ftier  friecien 
gerechtigke-.t  und  freihelt  sich  die  hoff- 
nungen  za"i'loser  menschen  In  aller  welt 
gruendeten  die  nachricht  von  selnem  tode 
ist  fuer  mich  unfassbar. 

Kl.vus  Schuetz, 

P-aesidev.tdes,  Dcutschen   Bundesrates. 

[Spanish  translation] 
President. 

U  S    Se7tate. 

Washington.  D.C.:  ' 

In  the  name  of  the  Congress  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Venezuela  I  express  to  you  and  throuph 
your  worthy  instrumentality  to  the  Senate 
and  people  of  the  United  States  our  most 
profound  condolences  at  the  death  of  the 
Honorable  Senator  Kennedy.  The  Congress  of 
Venezuela  condemns  the  crime  whose  victim 
is  tlie  Honorable  Senator  Kennedy,  leader  in 
the  fight  against  racial  discrimination  and 
champion  of  peace  and  understanding  among 
all  people 

Armando  Vecas. 
President,  Congress  of  Venezuela. 

Caracas, 

June  6,  1968. 

Presidente, 

Smado  Estados  Unidos. 

Washingtoi.   DC  : 

A  nombre  Congreso  Republlca  de  Venezuela 
expreso  a  usted  y  por  su  dlgno  organo  al 
Senado  y  Pueblo  "de  Estados  Unidos  nuestro 
profundo  pesar  por  sentida  muert«  del  Hon- 
orable Senador  Kennedy  punto  el  Congreso 
de  Venezuela  condena  ei  atentado  de  que  ha 
sido  victima  el  Honorable  Senador  Kennedy 
lider  de  la  lucha  contra  la  dlscrlminaclon 
racial  y  combatiente  por  la  paz  y  compren- 
sion  entre  los  pueblos  punto. 

Armando  Vegas. 
Presidente,  Congreso  de  Venezuela. 


[Spkanlsh  translation] 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC: 

Deeply  terrified  by  the  tragic  death  of  Sen- 
ator Robert  F.  Kennedy,  illustrious  citizen 
who  had  been  admired  by  all  socially  sensible 
men  all  over  the  world  and  especially  in  Latin 
America  We  address  our  prayers  to  the  Lord 
for  his  eternal  rest  and  we  share  the  sorrows 
of  his  wife,  parents,  children,  brothers  and 
sisters  and  citizens  of  the  country. 

Panamenian    Association    of    Business 
Executives. 


Panama, 

June  6,  1968. 
Presidente, 
Del  Senado  de  Los, 
Washington.  DC: 

Profundamente  consternados  tragico  fal- 
leclmiento  Senador  Robert  F.  Kennedy  ilus- 
tre  cludadano  admlrado  por  los  hombres 
de  seaslbllldad  social  del  mundo  y  esp>eclal- 
mente  America  Latlna  elevamos  nuestras 
plegarlas  al  Senor  por  su  eterno  descaneo  y 
acompanamos  en  su  dolor  a  su  esposa  pa- 
dres hljos  hermanos. 

Famujares  y  Ciudadanos. 
De    ese    Pais    Asociacion    Panamena    de 
Ejecutivos  de  Emprcsa. 


[Translation.  German] 
Hon  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate.  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  of  Arncrica.  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  Washington.  D.C.: 
The  Austrian  federal  government  has  re- 
ceived with  consternation  the  painful  news 
of  the  death  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
who  perished  under  such  tragic  circum- 
stances. This  so  early  broken  life  makes  us 
suddenly  realize  to  what  extent  his  advocat- 
ing the  high  aims  of  humanity,  of  peace, 
freedom  and  justice  has  taken  possesion  of 
our  thinking  and  feelings.  In  this  deep  sor- 
row that  so  hard  befell  the  American  Senate 
and  the  whole  American  Nation,  I  :isk  you, 
Mr.  Vice  President,  to  be  assured  of  the  deep 
sympathy  of  the  federal  government  and  of 
the  Austrian  people. 

Josef  Klaus. 
Federal  Chancellor   of   the   Republic   of 
Austria. 

June  6,   1968. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

Praesident  des  Senats.  Visepraesident  der 
Vercinigten  Staaten  voji  Amerika,  Senate 
Building,  Washington,  DC: 

Die  Oesterrelchische  Bundesregierung  hat 
die  schmerzllche  Nachricht  vom  Tode  des 
Senators  Robert  P.  Kennedy  der  unter  ?o 
traglEchen  Umstaenden  verschieden  ist  mit 
Bestuerzung  vernommen.  Im  Angesicht  die- 
ses frtieh  gebrochenen  Lebens  wird  uns 
ploetzllch  bewusst  in  welchem  Masse  sein 
Elntreten  fuer  die  hohen  Zlele  der  Mensch- 
Uchkeit.  des  FYledens,  der  Preiheit  und  der 
Gerechtigkeit  von  unserem  Denken  und 
Fuehlen  Besitz  ergriffen  hatte.  In  dem 
schweren  Leld  das  den  amerlkanischen 
Senat  und  die  ganze  amerikanische  Nation 
so  hart  getroffen  hat,  bitte  ich  Sle.  Herr 
Vlzeprae.sident.  an  das  tiefe  Mitgefuehl  der 
Bundesregierung  und  des  oesterreichischen 
Volkes  zu  glauben. 

Joseph  Klaus, 

Bundeskamler  der  Republik  Oesterreich. 

Mexico.  7ir;c  7.  1968. 
Senor  Senador  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Office  of  the  Majority  Leader, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Profundamente  conmovidos  por  ei  deceso 
del  senor  Senador  Robert  F  Kennedy  el  sen- 
ado de  la  Republica  Mexicana  le  manifiesta 
su  hondo  pesar  por  este  Infausto  ancontecl- 
miento  y  le  supUca  recibir  el  testlmonlo  de  su 
condolencta  mas  slncera  por  la  perdlda  de  tan 


dlstinguldo  representante  del  pueblo  norte- 
americano. 

Senador  Manijel  Bernardo  Aguirre, 

Presidente,  de  la  Gran  Comision. 

Brussells, 
MIKE  Mansfield, 
Majority  Leader, 
Senate  House. 
Washington,  DC: 

The  great  loss  caused  to  the  United  Senate 
by  the  appalling  death  of  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  is  shared  by  parliamentarians  the 
world  over.  My  deepest  sympathy  and  my 
thoughts  are  with  you  the  American  people 
and  the  bereaved  Kennedy  fajnily, 

Victor  Bodson, 
President,  Assocation  Internationale  des 
Parlementaires  de  Langue  Francaise. 

Washington,  D.C,  June  6,  1968. 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
Majority  Leader, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

With  the  greatest  concern  and  astonish- 
ment I  received  the  news  of  the  attempt 
against  the  life  of  Senator  Kennedy.  All  my 
prayers  went  to  the  Almighty  for  his  full 
recovery.  The  fatal  out-come  has  filled  me 
with  the  deepest  of  sorrows.  The  tragic  death 
of  Robert  P.  Kennedy  constitutes  an  irre- 
trievable loss  for  this  great  Nation  and  for 
those  of  us  throughout  the  world  who  love 
democracy.  I  also  feel  that  the  violent  pass- 
ing of  such  an  outstanding  public  figure  Is 
a  most  despicable  attack  against  democracy. 
Julio  A.  Rivera, 
Ambassador  of  El  Salvador. 

Rio  DE  Janeiro, 

June  5.  1968. 
.Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Astonished  brutality  attempt  against 
Senator  Flobert  Kennedy  please  accept  ex- 
pression my  grief  with  best  wishes  fast  re- 
covery great  Democratic  leader. 

-Senator  Victorino  Freire. 

Brazilian  Senate. 

ECHEGARAY.    MEXICO, 

June  8,  1968. 
Mike  Mansfield, 
Senado  de  los  Esados. 
Unidos  de  America, 
Washington.  D.  C: 

Personalmente  me  uno  al  sentlr  del  pueblo 
Americano  por  la  lamentable  tragedia  que 
sinceramente  I.-tmento  y  condeno. 

Leopoldd  Reyna. 

Paris. 
June  6.  1968. 
Members  dv  Senat, 
Des  Etat.'iu-iii  Pdais, 
dii  Capitole. 
Washington.  DC: 

Au  nom  du  senat  de  Ir.  republlque  fran- 
caise qiu  unit  dans  le  meme  respect  la 
memolre  de  John  et  de  Robert  Kennedy  je 
pxprime  au  .senat  des  etatsunls  da  merique 
aotre  douloureuse  emotion  et  notre  profonde 
sympathie. 

President  Senate. 

Genova. 
June  6.  1968. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.^hington,  D.C: 
Sentite  condogllanze. 

Amici  N.'.val  Recistro, 

Jtaliano. 
Tokyo. 
June  6,  1968. 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
17. .S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Deeply  dismayed  by  unfortunate  incident 
involving  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  stop  we 
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are  with  you  in  prayers  for  his  recovery  and 
for  your  country. 

tokusabuho  kosaka. 

Mexico  City,  Mex. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC: 

Wishing  the  best  for  you.  for  Kennedy  and 
for  vour  country. 

Carmen  T.  Moreno  Sanchei!. 

Chicago.  III., 

June  8.  1968. 

Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC: 

Deepest  syraputhy  for  the  103s  of  the  ijreat 
Senator   Robert   Kennedy.   He   died   for   the 
ideas  v/hich  we  believe  ..nci  tight  for. 
Denms  Giannakes. 
Ir.t crnational  President, 

the  Greek  Society. 

Grf.at  Falls.  Mont., 

June  6,  1968. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 

U.S.  Senator.  .Montana,  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 
Dk.-m!  Senator  Mansfield:  Tlie  city  of  Great 
Falls  ha.s  extended  our  .=-ympathy  and  con- 
dolences to  the  Kennedy  family  through  a 
telecrram  to  their  home  in  Hyannis  Port.  We 
would  also  .ippreciate  your  conveying  our 
i:)ersonal  messages  of  .sympathy  to  auy  of  the 
family  or  relatives  v.ith  whom  you  come  in 
personal  contact.  We  are  fiying  the  flag  at 
half  mast  over  the  Civic  Center  frcm  8:00 
c.'clock  tlas  Thursday  morning  until  after  the 
funeral. 

Sincerely, 

John  J.  McLaughlin. 
Mayor,  City  of  Great  Falls.  Mont. 


Brooklyn,  N.Y.. 

June  8,  1968. 
Mike  Mansfield, 
17. S.  Senator, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Condolences  to  the  Senate  on  the  loss  of 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy. 

Mrs.  Felicl\  Eleanor  Alpert. 

Two  Dot.  Mont., 

June  6,  1968. 

Hon.  Mike  Mansfield. 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

With  deep  grief  we  unite  with  you  over 
the  loss  of  a  great  American.  May  his  ideals 
live  on. 

With  love, 

Mary  and  Pete  Whtte. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN.  from  the  Com.mlttee  on 
the  Judiciarv.  without  amendment: 

S.  214.  A  'bill  for  the  relief  of  Erman- 
Howell  Division.  Luria  Steel  &  Trading  Corp. 
(Rept.  No.  1176)  . 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1075.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rlvercliff 
Co.,  Inc.  (Rept.  No.  1180);  and 

S.J.  Res.  172.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  in  cer- 
tain cases  I  Rept.  No.  1181). 

By  Mr.  ERVIN.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  13439.  An  act  to  correct  and  improve 
the  Canal  Zone  Code,  and  for  other  puropses 
^Rept.  No.  1177). 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  3865.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maurltz 
A.  Sterner  (Rept.  No.  1179) . 


By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  660.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  Compact,  and 
for  other  purposes  i  Rept.  No.  1178)  . 

By  Mr.  EASTL.'\ND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  2490.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
de  Mova  (Rept.  No.  1162); 

S.  2516.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  A. 
Sierra  (Rept  No   1183); 

S.  2517.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Salazar   iRept    No.  1184); 

S.  2559.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
Luis  Belar  Arias  (Rept.  No.  1185); 

S.  2587  A  hill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Roberto 
Garcia-Rlvcra   (Rept.  No.   1186); 

S.  2599.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  .Alberto 
M.  Hernandez  (  Rept.  No.  1 187 1 ; 

S.  2609.  A  ijill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Zlrau    (Rept.   No.    1188); 

S.  2651.  A  bill  for  the  relief  cf  Dr.  Aurello 
Julian  Andres  Jimenez  Cortina  (Rept.  No. 
1189  I ; 

S.  2698.  A  bill  for  the  relief  cl  Dr.  Carlos  T. 
Toledo  (Rept.  No.  1190): 

S.  2724.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Rudolf 
Gross  (Rept.  No.  1191 1 ; 

,S.  2825.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jacinto 
Felix  de  la  rresilla-Elias  (Rept.  No.  1192): 

S.  2826.  .A  bill  fcr  the  relief  '^f  Dr.  Carlos 
Jesu.i  Aguilar  Lima    (Rept.  No.   n93): 

S.  2335.  A  bill  for  the  relief  cf  Dr.  Rogelio 
J.  Barata  (Rogelio  Jose  R.  Barata  y  Rlvero) 
(Rep:.  No.  1194); 

S.  2848.  .\  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enrique  C. 
Sanchez  (Rept.  No.  1195); 

S.  2859.  .A  bill  fcr  the  relief  of  Margarete 
Retnhold  Hallett    (Rept.  No.   1196); 

S.  2897.  A  tnu  for  the  relief  of  James  T. 
OBrien  (Rept.  No.  1197); 

H.R.  2709.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Suh 
Yoon  S'.iD   (Rept.  No.  1198); 

H.R.  4030.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yong 
Chin  Sager   (Uept.  No.  1199); 

H.R.  4370.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sandy 
Kyriacoula  Georgopoulos  and  Anthony  Geor- 
gopoulos  (Rept.  No.  1200); 

H.R.  7042.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Del  Rio  (Rept.  No.  1201); 

H.R.  7431.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gilmer 
County,  Ga  (Rept.  No.  1202) ; 

H.R.  8241.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Victorino 
Severo  Blanco  (Rept.  No.  1203) ; 

H.R.  15462.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lennart 
Gordon  Langhorne  (Rept  No.  1204); 

H.R.  15591.  -An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pfc. 
John  Patrick  Collopy,  US51615166  (Rept.  No. 
1205);  nnd 

H.R.  15972.  An  act  to  permit  black  and 
white  or  color  reproductions  of  U.S.  and 
foreign  postage  stamps  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  1206). 

By  Mr.  E.ASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment; 

S.  2577.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelikl 
Giannakou  (Rept.  No.  1207) ; 

S.  ^610.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo 
Seda  (Rept.  No.  1208); 

S.  2706.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yung  Ran 
Kim  (Rept.  No.  1209); 

S.2733.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Angel 
Solar   (Rept.  No.  1210); 

S.  2756.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Heldo 
Gomez  and  his  wife.  Olga  Enrique  Gomez 
(Rept.  No.  1211); 

S.  2759.  A  bill  conferring  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  S.  Sgt.  Ivan  Claus  King 
(Rept.  No.  1212  I ; 

S.  2764.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Santiago 
Jose  Manuel  Ramon  Bienvenido  Rolg  y  Gar- 
cia (Rept.  No.  1220); 

S  2827.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eloy  Rene 
Tuya  Hernandez  (Rept.  No.  1213) ; 

H.R.  4544.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giovanna 
IngulDallara  (Rept.  No.  1214); 

H.R.  4976.  .An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theofane 
Spirou  Koukos  (Rept.  No.  1215) ; 

H.R.  11287.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amir 
U.  Khan  (Rept.  No.  1216) ;  and 


HR.  13301.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  cltlzen- 
.shlp  ixjsthumoubly  upon  Private  First  Class 
JohnR.  Aneli  (Rept  No.  1217). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  1506.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto 
Alundav  (Rept  No.  1218); 

S.  2547.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan  An- 
tonio Lopez  (Rept  No.  1219); 

S.  2568.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Leonel 
E.  Enriquez  ( Rept.  No.  1221 ) ; 

S.  2783.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cesar 
BaroEstava  (Rept.  No.  1222); 

S.  3024.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Smith  (Noboru  Kawano)  Rept.  No.  1223) ; 

S.  3488.  A  bill  to  provide  lor  the  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States  of  certain  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  Benin  Islands  (Rept.  No.  1224); 
and 

H.R.  1879.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stanislaw 
and  Julianna  Szymonlk  (Rept  No.  1225) . 


REPORT  ENTITLED  ■CRIMINAL 
LAWS  AND  PROCEDURES"— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE  'S.  REPT. 
NO.  1167) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciaiy.  submitted  a  report 
entitled  "Criminal  Liuvs  and  Pro- 
cedures," pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
31.  90th  Conprress.  first  -session,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT        ENTITLED  PATENTS. 

TRADEMARKS.  AND  COPY- 

RIGHTS" -REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE 'S.  REPT.  NO.  1168  > 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Comm.it- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary,  submitted  a  report 
entitled  -Patents.  Trademark.?,  and 
Copyrights,"  pm-suant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 37.  90th  Conf-'ress.  fir.st  scssior.  which 
was  ordered  to  be  imnted. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  -IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATUR.^LIZATION"— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE  'S.  REPT.  NO. 
1169) 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciar^'.  submitted  a  report  en- 
titled "Immi.eration  and  Naturalization, ' 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  32.  90th 
Conurcss.  first  session,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  •REVISION  .A.ND 
CODIFICATION '—REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE  '  S.  REPT.  NO.  1 170 ) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  JudiciaiT.  submitted  a  report  en- 
titled -Revision  and  Codification."  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  39.  90th  Con- 
cress,  first  session,  which  was  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHTS '—REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE    'S.    REPT.    NO.    1171) 

Mr.  ER"VIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarj',  submitted  a  report  en- 
titled "Constitutional  Rights  ",  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  29.  90th  Congress. 
irrst  session,  which  was  ordered  to  be' 
printed. 
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REPORT  ENTITLED  "ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PRACTICE  AND  PROCE- 
DURE"—REPORT  OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE  <S.  REPT.  NO.  1172) 

Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  submitted  a  report  en- 
titled "Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure." pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
25.  90th  Congress,  first  session,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENTS"— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE  'S.  REPT.  NO. 
1173) 

Mr.  BAYH.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  submitted  a  report  en- 
titled "Constitutional  Amendments." 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  28,  90th 
Congress,  first  session,  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


I 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "NATIONAL  PEN- 
ITENTIARIES"—REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE  'S.  REPT.  NO.  1174) 

Mr.  BURDICK.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  submitted  a  report  en- 
titled "National  Penitentiaries,"  pursu- 
ant to  Senate  Resolution  36,  90th  Con- 
gress, first  session,  which  was  ordered  to 
to  be  printed. 


I 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "THE  FEDERAL 
JUDICIAL  SYSTEM '—REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE  'S.  REPT.  NO.  1175' 

Mr.  TYDINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary',  submitted  a  report  en- 
titled "The  Federal  Judicial  System." 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  34.  90th 
Congress,  first  session,  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed.  , 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "ANTITRUST 
AND  MONOPOLY  ACTIVITIES, 
1967'— REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE-INDIVIDUAL VIEWS  <S. 
REPT.  NO.   1226' 

Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  submitted  a  report  en- 
titled "Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Activi- 
ties, 1967."  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 26.  90th  Congress,  first  session, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgmia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  filed 
earlier  today  by  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  HartI  on  Antitrust  and  Mon- 
opoly Activities.  1967,  be  printed  to- 
gether with  the  individual  views  of  Sen- 
ators DiRKSEN  and  Hruska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DODD  ;  for  himself.  Mr.  Cl.\rk. 
Mr.  FoNG,  Mr.  Gkiffin.  Mr.  H.^RTKE, 
Mr.   JAvrrs,   Mr.  Lausche.   Mr.   Pas- 
tore.  Mr.   Randolph.   Mr.  RiBicory, 
and  Mr  Smathkrs)  : 
S.  3604    \  bill  to  require  the  registration 
of  flrearnis;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlclarv. 


S.  3605  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  ade- 
quate regulation  of  certain  sales  of  shotguns 
and  rifles;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appears  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr  TALMADGE: 
S.  3606.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4356  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  cer- 
tain mailings  of  State  departments  of  agri- 
culture; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia; 
S.  3607.  A  bill  to  maice  it  a  Federal  offense 
to  assassinate,  kidnap,  or  assault  a  Member 
of  Congress  or  a  Member  of  Congress  elect; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MILLER; 
S.  3608.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  871  and 
1751  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  threats  against  the  President  and  Pres- 
idential assassination,  kidnaping,  and  as- 
sault, so  as  to  protect  Cabinet  members  and 
Members  of  the  Congress  against  similar 
offenses,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading,  i 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
S.  3609.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
cf  Agriculture  to  grant  an  easement  over  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco 
Railway  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Symington  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  3610.   A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Daisy  M. 
Tharp;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FONG: 
S.  3611.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Venancio 
Lorenzo   and   his   wife,  Maria  Rumlna  Bar- 
cena  Lorenzo;  and 

S.  3612.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hoon 
Kyubyxik  Klem.  his  wife.  Uesuk  Peark  Kiem. 
and  their  two  daughters,  Jln-A  Klem  and 
Jin  In  Kiem;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciarv. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
S.  3613.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Wolf  V. 
Heydebrand  and  his  wife.  Ruth  Heydebrand: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  3614.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302  of  the 
Automotive  Products  Trade  Act  of   1965  to 
continue  for  a  period  of  three  years  the  time 
for  filing  petitions  for  adjustment  assistance 
under  title  III  of  such  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MORSE   (for  hlmsell  and  Mr. 
Hatfield)  : 
S.  3615.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  convey  to  the  Port  of  Cascade 
Locks.  Oreg..  a  certain  interest  in  lands  In 
the  State  of  Oregon  for  municipal  purposes; 
to  tlie  Conrmiittee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE; 
S.  3616.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  hcX,  to  provide  assistance  to  certain 
non-Federal   institutions,   agencies,   and  or- 
ganizations for  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  regional  and  pommunity  programs  for 
patients  with  kidney  disease  and  for  the  con- 
duct of  training  related  to  such  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


S.  3607— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
PROTECTING  MEMBERS  OF  CON- 
GRESS AND  MEMBERS  OF  CON- 
GRESS-ELECT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  assas- 
sinate, kidnap,  or  assault  a  U.S.  Senator 
or  Representative. 

The  bill  would  correct  an  obvious  over- 
sight in  our  Federal  criminal  statutes. 

That  oversight  lies  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  Federal  prohibition  against 
assassinating  Senators  or  Representa- 
tives, while  Federal  jurisdiction  is  ex- 
tended over  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Federal  judges,  U.S.  attorneys,  a 
wide  variety  of  Federal  law  officers  and 
a  host  of  minor  Federal  employees. 

My  bill  provides  the  ultimate  deter- 
rent— the  death  penalty — for  persons 
convicted  of  the  first-degree  murder  of 
Senators  or  Representatives. 

This  becomes  significant  when  one 
considers  that  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy's  aissassin  might  have  shot  his 
victim  in  any  one  of  eight  States  which 
have  no  death  penalty  at  all  or  in  any 
of  six  other  States  where  the  death  pen- 
alty applies  only  in  extraordinaiy  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  murders  of  peace 
officers  or  murders  committed  by  persons 
alreadj'  serving  life  terms  for  previous 
murder  convictions. 

I  do  not  believe  that  assassins  should 
be  permitted  to  strike  down  Members  of 
Congress  without  fear  of  capital  punish- 
ment and  I  hope,  in  the  wake  of  the 
tragedy  which  we  witnessed  last  week, 
that  this  will  be  a  feeling  shared  by  all. 
My  bill,  which  covers  Senators-elect 
and  Representatives-elect,  provides 
stringent  penalties  for  kidnapings  or 
attempted  assassinations  or  kidnapings 
of  the  individuals  over  whom  jurisdic- 
tion is  extended. 

It  provides  for  prison  terms  up  to  and 
including  life  for  the  crime  of  kidnaping 
and  it  provides  for  life  imprisonment  or 
the  death  penalty  in  kidnaping  cases 
which  result  in  the  death  of  the  victim. 
Attempted  murders  are  punishable 
by  sentences  of  up  to  life,  and  assaults 
are  punishable  by  fines  of  up  to  810,000 
and  or  prison  terms  of  up  to  10  years. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  ample  legal 
precedent  for  such  legislation  as  I  have 
proposed  and  I  therefore  urge  that  we 
move  with  utmost  haste  to  enact  this  bill 
and  correct  a  glaring  inequity  in  our 
laws. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  chapter 
51,  section  1114.  and  chapter  84.  section 
1751  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
which  establish  the  legal  precedent,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred,  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  sections  of  the  United  States 
Code  referred  to  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3607)  to  make  it  a  Federal 
offense  to  assassinate,  kidnap,  or  assault 
a  Member  of  Congress  or  a  Member  of 
Congress-elect,  introduced  by  Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
The    sections    of    the   United    States 
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Code,   presented  by  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  are  as  follows: 
§  1114.  Protection  of  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States. 
Whoever    kills    any    judge    of    the   United 
States    any  United  States  Attorney,  any  As- 
sistant    United     States     Attorney,    or    any 
United  States  marshal  or  deputy  marshal  or 
person  employed   to  assist  such   marsh.^1   or 
deputv  marshal,  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  any  post-office  inspector, 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  secret  service 
or  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  any  officer  or 
enlisted  man  of  the  Coast  Guard,  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  any  United  States  penal 
or   correctional   institution,   any   officer,   em- 
ployee or  agent  of  the  customs  or  of  the  in- 
ternal revenue   or  any   person   assisting  him 
in  the  execution  of  his  duties,  any  immlgra- 
lion  officer,  anv  officer  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment  of   Agriculture   or   of   the   Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  enforce  any  Act  of  Congress  lor 
me  protection,  preservation,  or  restoration  o. 
game  and  other  wild  birds  and  animals,  any 
emplovee  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
designated   bv    the   Secretary   of   Agriculture 
to  carry  out  any  law  or  regulation,  or  to  per- 
form ajiy  function  in  connection  with  any 
Federal  or  State  program  or  .my  program  ol 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
for  the  control  or  eradication  or  prevention 
of  the  introduction  or  dissemination  of  ani- 
mal diseases,  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
National    Park    Service,    any    officer    or    em- 
plovee of.  or   assigned   to  duty,   in   the   field 
service  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
■mv  emplovee  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or 
liny  officer  or  emplovee  of   the  Indian  field 
service  of  the  United  States,  or  any  officer  or 
employee   of   the  National   Aeronautics   and 
Space  Administration  directed  to  guard  and 
protect  property  of  the  United  States  under 
ihe   administration   and  control   of   the   Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
or  any  security  officer  of  the  Department  of 
State  or  the  Foreign  Service,  while  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  his  official  duties,  or  on 
account   of   the   performance    of   his   official 
duties,  shall  be  punished  as  provided  under 
sections  1111  and  1112  of  this  title    (June  25. 
1948    ch    645,  62  Stat.  756;  May  24,  1949.  ch. 
139    5  24    63  Stat.  93;   Oct.  31.   1951.  ch.  655. 
S  28    65   Stat.   721;    June   27.    1952.  ch.   477, 
title  IV    S  402(c).  66  Stat.  276;  July  29.  1958. 
Pub  L  85-568.  title  III.  ?  304(d) ,  72  Stat.  434; 
July  2    1962,  Pub.  L.  87-518,  5  10.  76  Stat.  132; 
Aug.   27.    1964,   Pub.   L.   88-493.   §  3,  78  Stat. 

610.) 

Legislative    history 

(REV^SER•s  Note.— Based  on  Utle  18.  U.S.C, 
1940  ed..  5  253  (May  18.  1934.  ch.  299.  5  1. 
48  Stat  780;  Feb.  8  1936.  ch.  40.  49  Stat. 
1105;  June  26.  1936,  ch.  830.  title  I,  §  3,  49 
SUt.  1940;  Reorg.  Plan  No.  II  ;  4  (f),  eff. 
July  1.  1939.  4  F.R.  2731,  53  Stat.  1433;  June 
13,  'l940.  ch.  359  54  Stat.  391 ). ) 

The  section  was  extended  to  Include  United 
States  judges,  attorneys  and  their  assistants. 
and  officers  of  Federal,  penal  and  correctional 
institutions  in  view  of  the  obvious  desira- 
bility of  such  protective  legislation. 

Ernplovees  of  the  Btu-eau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry have  been  included  in  this  section  to 
complete  the  revision  of  section  118  of  title 
18,  U.S.C.  1940  ed..  which  was  consolidated 
with  the  assault  provisions  of  section  254  of 
said  title  18  and  is  now  section  111  of  this 
title.  There  seemed  no  sound  reason  for  in- 
cluding such  officers  in  the  protection  against 
assaults  but  excluding  them  from  the 
homicide  sections. 

For  like  reasons  the  section  was  broadened 
to  Include  officers  or  employees  of  the  Secret 
Service  or  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics. 

Changes  in  phraseology  were  made. 


Amendmeiits 
1964— Pub.    L.    88  493     ln.serted    "or    any 
security  officer  of   the   Department  of  State 
or  the  Foreign  Service." 

1962-  Pub.  L.  87-518  Included  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  performing 
any  function  connected  with  any  Federal 
or '  State  program,  or  program  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  control,  eradication, 
or  prevention  of  animal  diseases 

1958— Pub.  L.  85-568  included  officers  and 
employees  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

1952— Act  of  June  27  1952.  substituted 
"anv  immigration  officers"  for  "any  immi- 
grant inspector  or  any  immigration  patrol 
inspector". 

1951_Act  Oct.  31,  1951.  substltvrted  "the 
field  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment" for  "the  field  service  of  the  Division 
of  Grazing  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior". 

l949_Act  May  24,  1949,  inserted  "any  of- 
ficer,   employee   •    •    •   of   his   duties". 
Transfer   of   functions 
.All   functions  of  all  other  officers  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  all  functions 
of   all   agencies   and  employees  of  such   De- 
partment, were,  with  two  exceptions,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with 
power  vested  in  him  to  authorize  their  per- 
formance or  the  performance  of  any  of  his 
functions  by  anv  of  such  officers,  agencies, 
and  employees,  bv  1950  Reorg.  Plan  No.  3  i§  1. 
2.  eff.  Mav  24,  1950.  15  F.R  3174  64  Stat.  1262. 
set  out  in  note  under  section  481  of  Title  5. 
Executive  Departments  and  Government  Of- 
ficers and  Employees.  Officers  and  employees 
of    the   National    Park   Service,    and   of   the 
Indian  field  service,  referred  to  in  this  sec- 
tion,  are  officers  and  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

All   functions  of  all  other  officers  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  all  functions  of 
all  agencies  and  employees  of  such  Depart- 
ment,   were,    with    a    few    exceptlon.s,    trans- 
ferred to  the  Attorney  General,  with  power 
vested  in  him  to  authorize  their  performance 
or  the  performance  of  any  of  his  functions 
by   any   of   such    officers,    agencies,   and   em- 
ployees, bv  1950  Reorg.  Plan  No.  2.  HI.  2.  eff. 
Mav  24.  1950.  15  F.R.  3173,  64  Stat.  1261.  set 
out   in   note   under  section   291    of   Title   5, 
Executive  Departments  and  Government  Of- 
ficers  and   Employees.   United   States  Attor- 
neys,    Asstst:int     United     States    Attorneys, 
United    States   marshals,    and    deputy    mar- 
shals, referred  to  in  this  section,  are  officers 
wthin  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Fed- 
eral  Bureau   of  Investigation,   also  referred 
to  m  this  section,  is  a  bureau  of  .'=uch  De- 
partment,   and    officers    and    employees    of 
United  States  penal  or  correctional  institu- 
tions and  immigration  officials,  also  referred 
to  in  the  section,  are  officers  and  employees 
within  such  Department. 

The  Grazing  Service  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  referred  to  in  this  section  as 
the  "Division  of  Grazing",  was  abolished  and 
its  functions  consolidated  with  those  of  the 
former  General  Land  Office  (Ukewise  abol- 
ished )  to  form  a  new  agency  in  .such  Depart- 
ment to  be  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  by  1946  Reorg.  Plan  No.  3.  5  403. 
eff  Julv  16.  1946,  11  F,  R.  7876.  60  Stat.  1100. 
set  out' as  a  note  under  section  1  of  Title  43, 
Public  Lands. 

All  functions  of  all  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  and  all  functions  of 
all  agencies  and  employees  of  such  Depart- 
ment were  transferred,  with  certain  excep- 
tions' to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with 
power  vested  in  him  to  authorize  their  per- 
formance or  the  performance  of  any  of  his 
functions,  bv  anv  of  such  officers,  agencies, 
and  employees,  bv  1950  Reorg.  Plan  No.  23. 
5§  1.  2.  eff.'  July  30.  1950.  15  F.  R.  4935,  64 
Stat.  1280.  set  out  in  note  under  section  241 
of  Title  5,  Executive  Departments  and  Gov- 


ernment Officers  and  Employees.  The  Secret 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  referred 
to  in  this  section,  are  agencies  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  customs  and  Internal 
revenue  officials,  referred  to  In  this  section, 
are  officials  in  such  Department,  and  the 
Coast  Guard,  referred  to  in  this  section,  is 
generally  a  service  in  such  Department,  but 
such  Plan  excepted,  from  the  transfer,  func- 
tions of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  of  the  Com- 
mandant thereof,  when  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating  as  a  part  of  the  Navy  under  sec- 
tions 1  and  3  of  Title  14,  Coast  Guard. 


Immunity  from  criminal  prosecution 
section  5  of  Pub.  L   88-493  which  provided 
that     nothing     in     Pub.     L     88-493.     which 
amended  this  section  and  section  112  of  this       ^ 
title,  and  enacted  section   170e-l  of  Title  5. 
Executive  Departments  and  Government  Of- 
ficers and  Employees,  shall  create  Immunity 
from  criminal  prosecution  under  the  laws  of 
any  State,  territory,  possession,  Puerto  Rico, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  set  out  as  a 
note  under  section  112  of  this  title. 
Cross   references 
Assaulting,  resisting,  or  impeding  officers 
or  employees  designated  in  this  section,  see 
section  111  of  this  title. 

Federal  forms  of  criminal  procedure 
Indictment  for  murder  in  the  first  degree 
of   federal   officer,  see   form   1,   Appendix  to 
this  title. 

CHAPTER  B4. — PRESTOENTIAL  ASSASSINATION. 
KIDNAPING.    AND     ASSAin.T 

§  1751.  Presidential  assassination,  kidnap- 
ing, and  assault;  penalties, 
(a)  Whoever  kills  any  individual  who  is  the 
President  of  the  United'  States,  the  President- 
elect, the  Vice  President,  or.  if  there  is  no 
Vice  President,  the  officer  next  in  the  order 
of  succession  to  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Vice  President-elect,  or 
any  individual  who  is  acting  as  President  un- 
der the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  punished  as  provided  by  sec- 
tions nil  and  1112  o'  this  title. 

(b)  Whoever  kidnaps  any  individual  des- 
ignated in  subsection  lat  of  this  section 
shall  be  punished  di  by  imprisonment  for 
anv  term  of  years  or  for  life,  or  (2t  by  death 
(.r  imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years  or  for 
life,  if  death  resuiu  to  such  individual 

( c )  Whoever  attempts  to  kill  or  kidnap  any 
individual  designated  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment for  any  temi  of  years  or  for  life. 

idl  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  kill 
or  kidnap  any  individual  designated  in  sub- 
section I  a)  of  this  section  and  one  or  more 
of  such  persons  do  any  act  to  effect  the  ob- 
ject of  the  conspiracy,  each  shall  be  punished 
1 1 )  Ijy  imprLsonment  for  any  term  of  years  or 
for  life,  or  (2i  by  death  or  imprisonment  for 
any  term  of  years  or  for  life,  if  death  re- 
sults to  such  individual. 

lei  Whoever  assaults  any  person  desig- 
nated in  subsection  la)  of  this  section  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  10  years,  or  both. 

If  I  The  terms  "President-elect"  and  "Vice- 
President-elect"  as  used  in  this  section  shall 
mean  such  persons  as  are  the  apparent  suc- 
cessful candidates  for  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President,  respectively,  as  ascer- 
tained from  the  results  of  the  general  elec- 
tions held  to  determine  the  electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  in  accordance  with 
title  3.  United  States  Code,  sections  1  and  2. 

(g)  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  discretion  is  authorized  to  pay 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $100,000  for  in- 
formation and  services  concerning  a  violation 
of  this  section.  Anv  officer  or  emplovee  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment who  furnishes  information  or  ren- 
ders service  in  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties  shall  not  be  eligible  for  payment  un- 
der this  subsection. 
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(hi  If  Federal  Investigative  or  prosecutive 
Jvirtsdictlon  Is  asserted  for  a  violation  of  this 
section,  such  assertion  shall  suspend  the  ex- 
ercise of  jurisdiction  by  a  State  or  local  au- 
thority, under  any  applicable  State  or  local 
law,  until  Federal   action  is  terminated. 

(li  Violations  of  this  section  shall  be  In- 
vestigated by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. Assistance  may  be  requested  from  any 
Federal.  State,  or  local  agency.  Including  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  any  statute,  rule, 
or  regulation  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. (Added  Pub  L.  89-141.  §  1.  Aug.  28.  1965, 
79  Stat  580  i 


S.  3608— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
PROTECTING  MEMBERS  OF  CON- 
GRESS AND  CABINET  MEMBERS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  entire 
Nation  was  shocked  and  revolted  by  the 
events  of  the  last  week  when  the  distin- 
auished  Senator  from  New  York.  Robert 
Kennedy,  was  struck  down  by  an  assas- 
sin's bullet. 

It  was  a  saddened  and  sorely  troubled 
Nation,  which  watched  as  the  Senator, 
young  i»  yeai's  and  with  so  much  still  to 
offer  his  fellow  citizens,  was  laid  to  rest 
beside  his  brother,  also  felled  by  an 
assassin. 

When  will  it  all  end?  When  will  the 
criminal  permissiveness  and  lack  of  re- 
spect for  the  lives  and  rights  of  others 
be  banished  from  this  land,  to  be  re- 
placed by  good  will  among  all  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  each  other? 

But  we  cannot  legislate  what  should 
be  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

However,  we  can  take  steps  to  set  pen- 
alties for  those  who  would  defy  the  laws 
of  reasonable  men.  A  crime  such  as  that 
of  last  week  is  so  heinous  as  to  know  no 
State  borders.  Although  the  victim  was 
elected  by  the  people  of  only  one  State, 
the  crime  was  nationwide  in  import  and 
thus  should  be  subject  to  Federal  juris- 
diction. 

For  this  reason.  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  which  would  make 
it  a  Federal  crime  to  kill  or  attempt  to 
kill,  assault,  kidnap,  or  conspire  to  kill 
or  kidnap  the  head  of  an  executive  de- 
partment of  the  United  States  or  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

This  legislation  would  mean  that  we 
would  complete  the  work  that  Congress 
began  3  years  ago. 

in  the  present  state  of  the  law.  a  State 
and  not  the  Federal  Government  has 
jiurisdiction  over  crimes  such  as  tlie  one 
committed  against  Senator  Kennedy. 
The  laws  of  the  varioiis  States  differ  con- 
siderably. So  do  the  law  enforcement 
procedures  and  security  capabilities. 
Without  taking  anything  away  from  the 
many  fine  law  enforcement  officials  of 
the  States,  cities,  and  localities  of  the 
Nation,  I  believe  such  crimes  against  key 
officials  of  the  Nation  should  fall  within 
Federal  jurisdiction — with  the  alleged 
assailants  held  in  Federal  custody,  tried 
by  a  Federal  court,  and  punished  under 
Federal  law. 

In  1963.  after  the  tragic  assassination 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  would  make  it  a  Fed- 
eral crime  to  kill  or  attempt  to  kill  the 
President  or  Vice  President;  my  bill  also 
included  members  of  the  Cabinet  and 
Members  of  Congress.  Subsequently,  the 


provisions  covering  the  President  and 
Vice  President  were  enacted  in  August 
of  1965. 

Thus,  section  1751  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  provides  criminal 
penalties  for  Pre.sidential  assassination, 
kidnaping,  or  assault.  Also,  as  the  law 
now  stands,  severe  penalties  are  pre- 
scribed for  pei'sons  who  mui-der  or  at- 
tack Federal  judges,  U.S.  attorneys.  FBI 
agents,  postal  inspectors.  Secret  Service 
officials,  customs  agents,  and  various  em- 
ployees of  the  Departments  of  the  In- 
terior and  Agriculture.  But,  for  some 
strange  reason,  the  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  do  not  cover  Members  of 
Congi-ess  or  Cabinet  members. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  fill  the 
gap.  It  would  extend  the  coverage  of  the 
law  dealing  with  Presidential  assassina- 
tion and  kidnaping  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Cabinet.  My  bill  would 
also  amend  section  871  of  title  18  to  ex- 
tend that  provision  to  cover  assaults  and 
threats  against  Cabinet  members  and 
Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
President  and  Vice  President. 

I  strongly  urge  that  this  bill  be  given 
immediate  and  favorable  consideration 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed,  appro- 
priately referred,  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  wUl  be  printed  in  the 
Recof.d. 

The  bill  iS.  3608)  to  amend  sections 
871  and  1751  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  threats  against  the 
President  and  Presidential  assassination, 
kidnapmg,  and  assault,  so  as  to  protect 
Cabinet  members  and  Members  of  the 
Congress  against  similar  offenses,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Miller,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciai-y,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3608 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

ia)il)  Subsection  [at  of  section  871  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

•■(a)  Whoever  (U  knowingly  and  willfully 
deposits  for  conveyance  in  the  mail  or  for  a 
delivery  from  any  post  office  or  by  any  letter 
carrier  any  letter,  paper,  writing,  print,  mis- 
sive, or  document  containing  any  threat  to 
take  the  life  of  or  to  Inflict  bodily  harm 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President-elect,  the  Vice  President  or  other 
officer  next  in  the  order  of  succession  to  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  Vice  President-elect,  or  the  head  of  any 
Executive  department  specified  in  section 
101  of  title  5.  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  Mem- 
ber of  Congress-elect.  Resident  Commission- 
er, or  Resident  Commissioner-elect,  or  (2) 
knowingly  and  willfully  otherwise  makes  any 
such  threat  against  any  Individual  desig- 
nated in  clause  ( 1 ) ,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both," 

(2)  The  section  heading  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"§   871    Threats   against   President   and   suc- 
cessors to  the  Presidency,  Cabinet 
»nembers.    and    Members    of    Con- 
gress" 
(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  41  of  title  18. 
United  Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  section  reference  to  section  871  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the   following: 

"871    Threats    again.st    President    and    suc- 
cessors   to    the    Presidency,    Cabinet 
members,     and     Members     of     Con- 
gress.". 
Sec.  2.    (a)  ill.   Sub.section    (al    of  section 
1751    of    title    18.    United    States    Code,    Is 
amended   by   inserting,   immediately  preced- 
ing "shall",   the   following:    "or  the  liead  of 
any  Executive  department  spccllied  in  sec- 
tion 101  of  title  5.  or  a  Member  of  Congress, 
Member  of  Congress-elect,  Resident  Commis- 
sioner,   or    Resident    Commissioner-elect.". 

(2)   The  section  heading  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§    1751.  Assassinating,    kidnaping,    and    as- 
saulting President.  Cabinet  mem- 
ber, and  Member  of  Congress". 
(b>  (1)   The  chapter  heading  of  chapter  84 
of  title   18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"CHAPTER  84  —PRESIDENTIAL  AND  CON- 
GRESSIONAL ASSASSINATION.  KIDNAP- 
ING. AND  ASSAULT". 

(2)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec. 

"1751.  Assassinating,  kidnapins:,  and  assault- 
ing President.  Cabinet  member,  and 
Member  of  Congress.", 
ic)    The  table   of  contents   to  "P.mit   I  — 
Crimes"  of   title   18.  United   States  Code,   is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  chapter  refer- 
ence   to    chapter    84    and    inserting    in    lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"84.  Presidential  and  Congressional  assassi- 
nation, kidnaping,  and  assault- 1751". 


S.  3609— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
GRANTING  EASEMENT  FOR  MIS- 
SOURI LEAD  BELT  LINE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
an  effort  to  expedite  congressional  action 
needed  on  a  situation  of  importance  in 
my  State,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  identical  to  H.R.  17320 
now  on  the  House  Calendar,  having  been 
favorably  reported  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture, 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  grant  an  easement  over 
certain  national  forests  to  the  St.  Louis- 
San  Francisco  Railway  Co. 

The  Frisco  has  constructed  a  new  rail- 
way called  the  Lead  Belt  Line.  14  miles 
of  which  traverse  the  Clark  National 
Forest.  The  National  Forest  Service  is- 
sued a  special  use  permit  to  the  lailroad 
covering  the  proposed  route.  This  was 
satisfactoiy  to  the  railroad  for  its  con- 
struction. However,  the  railroad  now  has 
undertaken  long-term  financing  of  the 
S6  million  project.  The  financing  ar- 
rangements cannot  be  concluded  unless 
the  company  has  a  greater  interest  in 
the  right-of-way  than  it  presently  has 
under  the  revocable  special  use  permit. 

This  new  railroad  serves  an  area  in 
the  Ozark  Mountain  region  which  is  now 
developing  by  reason  of  its  lead  deposits. 
The  railroad  and  the  mining  facilities  are 
helping  to  provide  new  jobs  and  improve 
the  economic  picture  in  this  section  of 
Missouri. 

Under  terms  of  the  bill  the  granting  of 


the  easement  would  be  paid  for  by  the 
railroad  and  therefore  no  cost  is  expected 
to  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Public  protection  is  afforded  by  a  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  which  permits  the  grant- 
ing of  the  easement  only  if  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  finds  it  compatible  with 
the  public  interest. 

Because  of  the  need  to  complete  the 
financial  arrangements  this  month  and 
because  of  the  importance  of  the  rail- 
road to  the  communities  in  Missouri 
which  it  serves,  we  would  urge  affirma- 
tive action  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  subsequently  by  the  Congress 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propiiately  referred. 

The  bill  '  S.  3609)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  grant  an  ease- 
ment over  certain  lands  to  the  St.  Louis- 
San  Franci.sco  Railway  Co..  introduced 
by  Mr.  Symington,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


S.  3614— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
EXTENDING  ADJUSTMENT  AS- 
SISTANCE UNDER  AUTOMOTIVE 
PRODUCTS  TRADE  ACT  OF   1965 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
28.  1968.  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  message  on  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1968  recommended  that 
Congress  extend  the  adjustment  a.ssist- 
ance  piovisions  of  the  Automotive  Prod- 
ucts Trade  Act  of  1965  through  June  30, 
1971.  On  the  same  day  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Congressman  Mills 
introduced  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1968  as  H.R.  17551.  Included  as  title  V 
of  that  bill  is  the  provision  to  extend 
the  adjustment  assistance  provisions  of 
the  Automotive  Products  Trade  Act  as 
proposed  by  the  President.  I  am  today  by 
.separate  legislation  introducing  in  this 
bodj-  a  bill  which  will  amend  section  302 
of  the  Automotive  Products  Trade  Act 
of  1965  to  continue  for  a  period  of  3  years 
the  time  for  filing  jjetitions  for  adjust- 
ment assistance  under  title  III  of  that 
act.  This  is  as  requested  by  the  President 
in  his  message  and  as  is  contained  in 
t:tlcV  of  H.R.  17551. 

I  urge  prompt  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress of  this  important  legislation  since 
otherwise  the  opportunity  for  applica- 
tions for  such  assistance  by  firms  or  em- 
ployees terminates  on  June  30.  The 
Automotive  Products  Trade  Act  of  1965 
was  the  enabling  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress  to  implement  the  Canadian 
Automotive  Agreement.  This  latter  is  an 
executive  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  the  removal  of 
tariff  duties  between  the  two  countries 
for  importation  of  vehicles  by  certain 
preferred  automobile  manufacturers  and 
for  the  importation  of  original  auto- 
motive equipment  parts  between  the  two 
countries.  Tlie  adjustment  assistance 
provisions  of  the  enabling  legislation,  the 
Automotive  Products  Ti-ade  Act  of  1965, 
were  designed  to  provide  economic  ad- 
justment assistance  to  firms  and  workers 
who  were  adversely  affected  by  the  agree- 
ment. 

Recently  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  May  29,  1968,  I  had  occasion  to  com- 


ment on  the  adverse  results  of  the  agree- 
ment insofar  as  it  related  to  our  balance 
of  payments.  Referring  to  the  Presi- 
dent's second  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  operation  of  the  agreement, 
I  noted  that,  contrary  to  the  rcpre.senta- 
tions  of  the  administration  at  the  time 
the  enabling  legislation  was  before  the 
Finance  Committee,  our  automotive 
trade  surplus  with  Canada  had,  in  the 
3  years  that  tlie  agreement  has  been  in 
effect,  diminished  from  S578.3  million  in 
calendar  year  1964  to  $285.8  million  in 
calendar  year  1967  lor  a  reduction  of 
more  than  50  percent. 

Similar  adverse  con.sequences  have  re- 
sulted in  the  dislocation  and  unemploy- 
ment of  workers.  The  Pi-esidenfs  report 
on  the  agreement  notes  that  during  the 
calendar  year  1967,  15  petitions  for  ad- 
justment a.ssistance  were  filed  by  groups 
of  workers  of  which  13  were  acted  upon 
and  nine  certifications  of  eligibility  were 
issued.  The  report  notes — page  28 — 
iliat — 

Prom  the  inception  of  the  assistance  pro- 
gram through  1967.  nearly  2.500  workers 
have  been  certified  as  eligible  to  apply,  and 
2.064  of  these  have  been  found  eligible  for 
weekly  benefits  Total  adjustment  assistance 
pa\Tnents  since  the  inception  of  the  pro- 
gram through  calendar  year  1967  have 
amounted  to  $3.1  million  of  which  .52.5  mil- 
lion has  been  paid  out  in  calendar  year  1967. 

I  fear  that  further  disruptions  and  dis- 
locations in  our  economy  will  continue  to 
occur  as  a  result  of  this  unwise  agree- 
ment. Apparently  the  President  has  simi- 
lar fears  in  urging  as  he  has  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  assistance  i.irogram.  In 
light  of  the  unwise  commitment  of  the 
United  States  it  becomes  obligatory  that 
Congress  continue  to  afford  relief  to 
those  who  have  to  bear  the  economic- 
consequences  of  our  imperceptive  and 
injudicious  action.  I  urge  that  Congress 
promptly  act  on  this  measure  and  I  a.sk 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  appear  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
l)ore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred  and.  without  objection, 
the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3614)  to  amend  section  302 
of  the  Automotive  Products  Trade  Act  of 
1965  to  continue  for  a  period  of  3  years 
the  time  for  filing  petitions  for  adjust- 
ment assistance  under  title  III  of  such 
act,  introduced  by  Mr.  H.artke.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S. 3614 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 302(a)  of  the  Automotive  Products 
Trade  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-283:  19 
U.S.C.  5  2022(a))  is  amended  by  striking 
therefrom  "July  1.  1968"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "July  l."l971. " 


S.  3616— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  ON 
LIVES  WE  CAN  SAVE 

Mr.  IIARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  assistance  to  certain  non-Federal 
institutions,  agencies,  and  organizations 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
regional  and  community  programs  for 
patients  with  kidney  disease  and  for  the 


conduct  of  training  related  to  such  pro- 
grams. In  brief,  my  measure  is  designed 
to  save  approximately  6,000  American 
lives  each  year. 

The  need  for  immediate  action  in  this 
area  can  best  be  shown  by  the  fact  that 
over  25,000  people  die  each  year  from 
terminal  kidney  disease.  Of  this  number, 
at  least  20  percent  of  these  persons  die 
needlessly.  They  die  simply  because  they 
do  not  have  the  money  or  the  facilities 
available  to  prevent  their  slow  agonizing 
death  from  this  dreadful  disease. 

Congress  has  in  the  past  allocated  vast 
sums  of  money  to  combat  cancer  and 
heart  disease.  The  success  with  which 
cancer  and  heart  disca.«;e  pc.tier.ts  are 
being  cured  is  in  direct  relationship  to 
the  money,  research  and  development, 
and  energies  expended  in  these  two  areas. 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
that  the  estimated  cost  to  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer over  the  next  6  years  to  combat 
kidney  disease  w-ould  be  approximately 
SI  billion.  Yet  this  6-yoar  cost  equates  to 
v;hat  we  are  spending  every  2  weeks  to 
support  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam. 

A  special  blue  ribbon  committee  com- 
missioned by  the  President,  and  headed 
by  Dr.  Carl  W.  Gottschalk  of  the  Univer- 
.sity  of  North  Carolina  School  of  Medi- 
cine, reported  to  the  White  House  on 
September  14,  1967.  that  of  the  esti- 
mated 7.000  new  patients  in  fiscal  year 
1968  with  chronic  uremia  who  are  med- 
ically suitable,  treatment  by  transplan- 
tation will  be  available  to  only  450.  and 
by  dialysis,  approximately  .550  persons. 
In  addition,  some  750  patients  from  pre- 
vious years  can  be  maintained  on  di- 
alysis. 

The  kidney  machine  has  been  in  u.se 
since  1960:  however,  current  facilities 
now-  accommodate  few  more  than  1.000 
persons  at  a  cost  ranging  from  $3,000 
to  SI 4. 000  a  year,  thus  condemning  less 
fortunate  sufferers.  Few  can  personally 
afford  it;  in  one  case,  the  employer  is 
paying:  in  another,  the  entire  suburban 
community  put  on  a  drive  and  raised 
the  money.  Only  patients  who  meet  cer- 
tain tests  and  have  no  other  physical 
ailment,  and  who  demonstrate  sound 
psychological  stability  to  follow  the  rigid 
repimcn.  arc  accepted. 

Because  of  the  limited  number  of 
places  and  facihties,  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  applicants,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  .set  up  a  board  of  evaluation  which,  in 
actuality,  decides  which  person  cets  a 
place  on  the  machine  and  therefore  who 
is  to  live  and  who  is  to  die.  This  type  of 
arbitrary  selection  in  choosing  among 
patients  because  of  the  limited  facilities 
cannot  be  tolerated  any  longer  in  a 
nation  as  rich  as  ours. 

Chronic  kidney  disease  is  a  fact  of  life, 
just  as  cancer  and  heart  disease  are. 
However,  because  of  the  vast  amount  of 
money,  research,  and  effort  put  forth  in 
curing  these  two  killers,  the  gap  between 
life  and  death  is  clo.sing,  though  not 
rapidly  enough.  It  is  time  to  also  give 
attention  to  the  prominent  killer,  kidney 
disease  and  expend  some  money  and 
energies  needed  in  curing  this  dreadful 
disease. 

In  the  pa.si  several  months,  several 
ver>-  illuminating  articles  have  been  writ- 
ten on  this  subject,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  that  they  appear  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  articles  will  be  printed  in  the 

Record.  _,    ^    t^  i,,  „ 

The  bill  'S.  3616'  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance 
to  cerUin  non-Federal  institutions,  agen- 
cies and  organizations  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  regional  and  corn- 
munity  programs  for  patients  with  kid- 
ney disease  and  for  the  conduct  of  tram- 
ing  related  to  such  programs,  introduced 
by  Mr  H*rtke,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfai-e. 

The  articles  presented  by  Mr.  Hartke, 
areas  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  May  26.  1968] 
Kidney  Faillre  Dilemma:  6.000  a  Year  Who 

COULD  Be  Saved  Die  Because  Treatment  Is 

3o  Expensive 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk.  M.D.) 

E:u:h  'vear  6.000  Americans  die  whose  lives 
could  be  saved  at  j.  cost  of  S28.000  each.  They 
are  the  victims  ot  kidney  f.alure  whose  lives 
could  be  saved  by  kidney  dialysis. 

The  kldnevs  contain  millions  of  small 
eroups  of  cells  called  glomeruli.  Their 
function  is  to  filter  out  the  bodys  waste 
material  that  Is  carried  to  them  through  the 
bloodstream.  They  are,  in  turn,  connected 
with  millions  of  tubules  that  c.irry  the  waste 
through  the  urine  into  the  bladder  for  excre- 

Portunatelv,  nature  has  given  the  various 
organs  of  the  body  tremendous  powers  of 
overcompensation.  When  one  kidney  is  re- 
moved the  remaining  kidney  enlarges  to  take 
over  the  function  and  thousands  of  people 
todav  live  normal  lives  with  only  one  kidney. 

When  the  kldnevs  become  diseased  and 
fail  in  their  function  then  nltrogeno\is 
wastes  accumulate  in  the  blood.  This  condi- 
tion is  called   uremia. 

It  is  usually  accompanied  by  albumin  in 
the  urine,  often  high  blood  pressure,  progres- 
sive weakness,  associated  heart  failure  and 
anemia,  and  eventually  if  the  condition  Is  not 
corrected,  death. 

To  separate  out  the  poisonous  waste,  nee- 
dles are  placed  In  a  vein  and  artery  In  the 
forearm.  The  blood  then  circulates  through  a 
cellophane  membrane  with  r.  fine  mesh  that 
allows  the  small  toxic  waste  material  to  Alter 
through  but  retains  the  large  protein 
molecules  that  are  life  sustaining  In  the 
blood.  This  process  is  called  dialysis. 

A     SLOW.     AGONIZING     DEATH 

Dialysis  treatment  initially  requires  hos- 
pitalization. After  the  original  diagnosis,  eval- 
uation and  treatment  the  patient  Is  dis- 
charged but  must  return  t.o  the  hospital  for 
an  overnight  stay  two  evenings  a  week. 

Currently  there  are  an  estimated  7.000 
terminal  uremic  patients  who  could  benefit 
from  dialysis  but  only  about  1,000  can  be 
treated   in   existing   facilities. 

For  the  other  6.000  the  future  is  a  slow, 
agonizing  death  from  insidious  poisoning, 
often  with  convulsions  that  end  with  a  coma. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  to  create  a 
nationwide  network  of  dialysis  centers  that 
could  save  their  lives  would  cost  .$28,000  per 

A  letter  received  by  this  writer  recently  de- 
scribes the  agony  of  such  Impending  death 
when  life  Is  possible.  This  patient  wrote  as 
follows:  "I  worked  my  way  through  school 
and  following  graduation  taught  In  a  rural 
high  school.  After  seven  years  of  teaching.  I 
returned  to  New  York  and  obtained  a  job 
with  the  Navy  as  a  civilian  worker  In  the 
education  field.  For  the  first  time  I  received 
a  salary  commensurate  with  my  experience 


and  training.  I  lost  my  Job  la  1965  when  the 
New  York  Navy  Shipyard  was  closed.  I  moved 
with  my  family  to  another  community  in 
order  to  maintain  tenure  with  the  Federal 
Government  and  was  assigned  to  work  in 
another  state.  I  received  two  promotions  and 
my  rating  has  been  outstanding. 

■All  went  well  until  Feb.  9,  1968,  when  I 
was  taken  ill  at  work.  I  was  admitted  to  the 
hospital  and  mv  case  was  diagnosed  as  kid- 
ney failure.  Through  th£  efforts  of  the  doctors 
and  staff  I  was  saved,  yet  I  was  'hooked.'  The 
hooking  refers  to  being  an  artificial  kidney 
patient.  The  flrst  two  weeks  in  the  hospital 
passed  quickly.  I  felt  better  but  I  became 
concerned  about  the  bills.  After  two  weeks  I 
asked  if  I  could  be  discharged  The  hospital 
and  medical  bills  then  totaled  $4,700.  Even 
with  hospitalization  insurance  meeting  the 
major  share  of  these  expenses,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  maintain  this  life-saving  ther- 
apv  and  feed  my  fanUly. 

•■Now.  I  report  to  work  at  7:30  AM.  on 
Monday  and  leave  at  3:30  P.M.  for  the  hos- 
pital I  am  connected  with  the  artificial  kid- 
ney, and  at  7:30  AM.  the  following  morning, 
I  am  disconnected  and  go  back  to  work  This 
Is  repeated  on  Thursday.  I  work  a  34-hour 
week. 

"SIX  or  seven  patients  ivre  treated  together 
in  one  large  room.  The  cost  of  this  biweekly 
treatment  is  In  excess  of  S300  per  week  and 
.$100  additional  for  special  nurses. 

■■This  treatment  is  essential  for  my  survi- 
val. Therefore,  I  can  only  say  it  is  survival 
for  the  wealthiest — survival  that  depends  on 
the  size  of  your  pocketbook.'  I  was  told  that 
if  I  were  unable  to  borrow  the  money  and 
pay  the  treatments  would  have  to  be  stopped. 
"I  was  then  advised  to  buy  equipment  for 
■home  dialysis. '  Tlie  equipment  costs  $3,000 
and  generally  it  is  estimated  that  such  home 
treatment  would  cost  In  excess  of  $10,000 
a  year  In  addition  to  the  equipment. 

■•I  want  to  live  for  the  sake  of  my  family. 
I  have  to  live.  I  am  still  paying  for  hospital 
bills  incurred  last  year.  Is  there  any  place 
I  can  turn?  Please  help  me." 

Five  years  ago.  one  rf  the  young  research 
physicians  responsible  for  the  dialysis  pro- 
pram  stopped  in  my  office  on  his  way  to  the 
World  Health  Organization  m  Geneva.  He 
was  trvUy  a  man  beside  himself. 

"How  long  can  I  continue  to  play  God?"  he 
added.  "I  have  facilities  In  my  hospital  to 
dlalyze  six  patients.  There  are  300  on  the 
waiting  list.  I  have  to  decide  who  is  going  to 
live  and  who  is  going  to  die.  I  simply  can't 
stand  It  much  longer." 

Man  cannot  be  in  a  more  difficult  position. 
We  talk  so  much  about  bringing  the  work 
of  the  research  laboratory  to  the  bedside  of 
desperately  ill  patients  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible ♦ime'  Here  we  have  the  knowledge,  we 
know  It's  Ufe-savlng,  but  we  don't  have  the 
money.  We  can't  go  on  arbitrarily  selecting 
patients  for  dialysis  on  the  basis  of  ability 
to  pay.  It  Is  Intolerable  and  unconscionable. 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  2,  1968] 
Aid     to     Kidxey     Patients:     Panel     Urged 

Untted   States  To   Spend   SI    Billion   To 

Help  Save  Lives  Through  Dlalysis 
(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.D.) 

As  reported  in  this  column  last  Sunday, 
each  year  6.000  Americans  with  kidney  dis- 
ease die  whose  lives  could  be  saved  If  suffi- 
cient resources  were  available  to  provide  kid- 
ney dialysis 

Last  November  the  White  House  received 
a  report  from  a  special  committee  on  chronic 
kidney  disease  that  recommended  the  Fed- 
eral Government  spend  about  $1 -billion  dur- 
ing the  next  six  years  to  save  their  lives. 

Currently  there  are  about  7.000  terminal 
\iremlc  patients  each  year  who  could  benefit 
from  dialysis,  the  process  In  which  a  "me- 
chanical kidney"  is  used  to  remove  the  poi- 
sonous waste  that  acctimulates  in  the  blood. 
There  are  only,  however,  facilities  for  ac- 
commodating about  1,000. 


In  New  York  City  and  Westchester  County, 
for  example,  there  were  only  66  beds  in 
November  1967.  although  it  is  expected  this 
number  will  double  by  January  1969. 

The  committee  therefore  pointed  out  that 
about  25.000  lives  could  be  saved  during  the 
next  six  years  under  the  program  it  recom- 
mends. 

Currently  the  Federal  Government  sup- 
ports dialysis  through  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Demonstration  Grants  to  a  number  of 
states  and  through  vocational  rehabilitation 
in  some  states 

The  Veterans  Administration  also  has  a 
program  tor  patients  eligible  for  its  services. 

JOHNSON    recommendation 

Last  vear.  President  Johnson  reconunend- 
ed  amending  Title  18,  the  Medicare  section 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  to  cover  persons 
who  regardless  of  age,  were  permanently  dis- 
abled. .  . 

Congress,  however,  rejected  the  proposed 

amendment. 

Had  It  been  adopted,  terminal  uremic 
patients  who  could  benefit  would  have  been 
eligible  for  dialysis  care 

Unfortunately,  the  Public  Health  Service 
Demonstration  Grants  for  dialysis  are  run- 
ning out.  ^  .  ^„ 
New  York  State,  however,  last  year  voted  to 
establish  a  kidney  disease  center  with  satel- 
Utes  throughout  the  state  and  a  special  com- 
mittee has  been  established  to  advise  the 
State  Department  of  Health  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  legislation. 

Dialysis  costs  are  constantly  being  lowered 
and  win  continue  downward  with  techno- 
logical improvements  and  increased  use. 

CurrenUy.  dialysis  In  a  hospital  costs  about 
$14  000  per  year,  but  following  initial  hos- 
pitalization, patients  can  be  transferred  to  a 
home  dialysis  program  at  a  cost  of  about 
$3,000  to  $4,000  per  year. 

As  Dr.  Norman  Deane,  director  of  the  di- 
alysis program  at  New  York  Citys  Lenox  HUl 
Hospital,  has  pointed  out  in  a  booklet, 
"Hemodialysis  at  Home,'^  that  there  are  many 
other  advantages  to  home  dialms. 

Dr  Deane  also  warns  against  general  public 
feeling  that  the  problem  is  merely  "shortage 
of  hardware."  He  also  points  ofit  that  there 
are  many  patients  with  kidney  maea«fe  who 
are  not  suitable  for  dialysis  because  of  other 
complications. 

He  urges  that  all  patients  In  the  early 
stages  of  kidney  disease  should  be  sent  to 
qualified  specialists  for  evaluation  and  treat- 
ment that  may  prevent  or  delay  the  patient's 
reaching  the  stage  of  irreversible  uremia 
that  may  be  terminal. 

Copies  of  the  booklet  may  be  obtained  on 
request  from  Dr.  Norman  Deane,  Lenox  Hill 
Hospital,  77th  street  and  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  10021. 

In  Its  report  the  committee  on  chronic 
kidney  disease  pointed  out  its  belief  that 
kidney  transplar^tation  is  the  preferred  ther- 
apeutic route.  Today,  about  2.000  kidney 
transplants  have  taken  place  with  approxi- 
mately 75  per  cent  chance  of  function  for 
more  than  a  year  if  a  related  donor  Is  used. 
Tlie  chances "  are  signficantly  lower  if  the 
kidney  is  obUined  from  a  nonrelative  or  a 
cadaver. 
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advanced  typing  methods 
with  advanced  typing  techniques  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  chances  of 
success.  The  chances  of  finding  a  compatible 
donor  through  typing  techniques  is  good  as 
the  recipient  can  be  sustained  indefinitely 
on  dialysis  while  a  search  Is  conducted  for  a 
compatible  donor. 

The  transplant  patient,  if  the  graft  takes 
is  essentially  a  well  person  with  few  restric- 
tions on  his  activities.  In  contrast  the  dialysis 
patient  must  be  hooked  up  to  his  machine 
for  several  hours  twice  weekly. 

The  experts  report  also  that  a  person  who 
receives  a  transplant  can  expect  to  live  twice 
as  long  as  a  patient  on  dialysis. 


As  facilities  for  kidney  transplantations 
are  extended  the  need  for  dialysis  will  in- 
crease as  each  transplant  patient  requires 
an  average  of  three  months  of  preoperative 
dialysis  plus  further  treatment  on  the  dlaly- 
izer  If  his  graft  falls. 

A  small  but  growing  voluntary  agency, 
The  National  Kidney  Foundation.  315  Park 
Avenue  South,  New  York,  N  Y.,  10010.  is  seek- 
ing to  improve  the  current  treatment  of  kid- 
ney disease  patients,  control  and  reduce  its 
occurrence  by  means  of  detection  programs 
and  increase  support  for  research. 

The  Administration  Is  now  being  pressed 
by  Congress  to  cut  nonmlUtary  spending  by 
$4-billion  to  $6-bllllon  before  it  will  con- 
sider the  President's  request  for  an  increase 
in  Income  taxes 

The  fate  of  the  6.000  Americans  with  kid- 
ney disease  who  now  die  each  year  is  squarely 
In  "the  hands  of  those  responsible  for  these 
budget  cuts. 

Unfortunately,  unless  this  program  receives 
financial  support  new  knowledge  developed 
in  the  laboratory  cannot  be  used  at  the  bed- 
side and  individual  physicians  must  con- 
tinue to  make  the  decision  as  to  who  will 
live  and  who.  unfortunately,  will  die,  with 
the  ability  to  pay  being  a  primary  con- 
sideration. 

I  From  the  Evening  Star.  May  23.  19681 
Spending  Ctn-  a  Death  Sentence 


I  By  Judith  Randal) 
•If  it  were  po.s.slble  to  save  the  lives  of  6.000 
Americans  each  year,  at  a  cost  of  5.28.000  each, 
should  It  be  done^  ' 

Thl.s  question  comes  from  a  magazine  for 
physicians  called  'Medical  World  News."  It  is 
no'w'  clear  that  -Ahether  or  not  such  a  life- 
saving  program  .should  be  undertaken,  it  al- 
most certainly  won't  be^not  because  it  is 
impractical,  but  because  the  money  for  this 
"luxury"  simply  is  not  to  be  had. 

Why  the  need  for — and  lack  of — funds? 
The  answers  are  both  simple  and  complex 

The  6.000  Americans  are  men  and  women 
whose  kidney  function  has  failed  so  that 
only  regular  dialysis  sessions  w^th  an  artificial 
kldnev  or  a  transplant  operation  can  enable 
them  to  survive  A  blue-ribbon  White  House 
Commission  indicated  last  year  that  If  such 
programs  were  set  up,  at  a  cost  of  SI  billion 
over  the  next  six  years,  thousands  of  people 
could  be  rescued  from  imminent  death  to 
lead  useful  lives. 

The  monev  will  not  be  available  because 
Rep.  Wilbur  Mills.  D-Ark  .  powerful  chair- 
man ci  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, has  made  a  '^6  billion  expenditure  cut  the 
price  of  his  support  for  an  "anti-inflationary" 
tax  increase  At  least  $500  million  and  more 
likely  as  much  us  $1  billion  of  this  reduction 
would  come  from  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  which  already  pared 
its  budget  earlier  this  year. 

Since  certain  of  HEW's  obligations,  such 
as  welfare  payments,  are  untouchable,  a  large 
part  of  the  bite  must  be  taken  out  of  new 
projects.  So  it  is  that  one  man's  tax  increase 
may  be  another's  death  warrant. 

There  are.  for  example,  more  than  a  dozen 
HEW-supported  demonstration  projects  cf- 
fering  dialysis.  Together  they  can  meet  the 
needs  of  fev^er  than  1.000  patients,  and  even 
these  people  now  are  living  on  borrowed  time 
The  projects  were  financed  for  one  year 
with  the  understanding  that  the  states,  as- 
sisted financially  by  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  and  Health  Services  Act, 
would  take  over  from  there.  But  this  money, 
too.  is  almost  .<;ure  to  be  cut  and  the  original 
demonstration  grants  are  running  out.  There 
v.-ill  be  money  for  any  center  after  mld-1969. 
as  things  now  stand. 

This  will  leave  only  Veterans  Administra- 
tion hospitals  in  the  business  of  providing 
treatment  for  terminal  kidney  diseases  for 
those  who  cannot  afford  the  vast  sums  neces- 
sary   for    private    treatment    and    few    who 


require    this    treatment   are    eligible    for    VA 
care 

From  here  on.  any  sufferer  lacking  the 
$14,000  or  S.O  that  a  year  of  dialysis  cost,  or 
the  price  of  a  kidney  transplant  operation, 
will  be  doomed  to  die. 

Heart-rending  as  is  this  situation,  the 
broader  outlook  for  health  services  Is 
bleaker  still  Consider  the  matter  of  health 
costs,  now  rising  so  fast  that  many  experts 
believe  hospital  charges  will  reach  $100  a  day 
within  five  years. 

Tlie  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  and 
Health  Services  Act.  also  known  as  "Partner- 
ship for  Health,"  was  passed  in  1966  and 
strengUiened  in  1967  with  the  idea  of 
streamlining  allocation  of  federal  lunds  to 
the  states  Lump  sums  would  be  granted, 
r.^ther  than  disease-by-disease  allotments. 
Tlie  stat«s  could  use  the  money  to  best  fit 
their  particular  needs.  The  thinking  was 
that  greater  flexibility  would  encourage 
efficiency. 

Still  other  programs  are  being  emascu- 
lated. Already  the  House  has  cut  $65  million 
from  the  1969-70  budget  authorizations  of 
the  Regional  Medical  Program,  best  known 
for  Its  concern  with  heart  disease,  cancer 
and  stroke. 

Another  cutback  has  weakened  the  finan- 
cial and  philosophical  underpinnings  of  a 
related  program  intended  to  provide  incen- 
tives for  establishment  of  community  men- 
tal health  centers.  The  bill  as  originally 
written  would  have  i>ermltted  centers  to 
establish  halfway  houses  for  alcoholics,  but 
subcommittee  members  feared  that  these 
would  turn  into  flophouses  and  struck  this 
feature  out. 

Besides  directly  affecting  health  services 
and  facilities,  the  cuts  almost  certainly  will 
aggravate  the  already  serious  shortage  of 
doctors,  nurses  and  technicians.  Support  of 
medical  education,  already  long  overdue,  can 
be  expected  to  remain  a  token  affair  at  best. 
These  are  the  Immediate  prospects  The 
long-range  picture  is  even  gloomier.  The 
National  Institutes  of  Health  research  budg- 
ets—founts of  further  medical  progress — 
are  also  vulnerable  Research  cannot  guaran- 
tee results,  and  in  a  time  of  pragmatic 
budget-cutting  such  high-risk  enterprises 
are  certain  to  be  sacrificed  to  goals  with 
much  more  im.mediate  {probability  of  payoff. 
One  dls«)Uraged  NTH  scientist  summed  It 
up  this  way:  "What  people  and  Congress 
don't  realize  is  that  when  you  dam  up  a 
swiftly  flowing  river  it  becomes  a  deep  and 
apathetic  lake." 


potentiary    of    the    United    States    of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Burundi. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days 
of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  CERTAIN  MARITIME 
PROGRAMS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  COMMERCE— AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.    840 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (for  him- 
.self  and  Mr.  Lavschei  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  'H.R.  15189*  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  certain 
maritime  protrrams  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
pcting  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  desire  to  announce 
that  today  the  Senate  received  the  fol- 
lowing nomination:  George  W.  Ren- 
chard,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
Ambassador   Extraordinary   and   Pleni- 


SENATOR  ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY— 
IN  MEMORIAM 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  sorrow  for  the  second  time  in 
less  than  5  years  of  the  death  of  a 
member  of  the  Kennedy  family.  On  De- 
cember 11.  1963,  the  Senate  dedicated  a 
day  in  memory  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  mur- 
dered in  the  month  before.  Today,  we 
speak  of  another  Kennedy,  foully  slain 
as  was  his  brother  before  him : 

On  Horror's  head,  horrors  accumulate. 

Again  the  Nation  and  the  world  .stand 
with  bowed  heads  in  mourninu  the  loss 
of  a  gallant  American.  Again,  a  whole 
people  are  shocked  over  another  cruel 
and  .senseless  act  of  violence. 

May  I  say  that  on  Thursday  of  last 
week  from  the  top  of  the  capitol  of  my 
State  of  Alabama  in  MontsomeiT.  the 
Confederate  flag  flew  at  half  mast  for 
Senator  Robert  Kenredy,  and  Gov.  Al- 
bert Brewer  spoke  these  words: 

It  would  be  my  prayer  that  this  shocking 
event  will  precipitate  a  return  to  what  has 
been  absent  from  this  Nation  lor  much  too 
long— a  true  respect  for  law  and  order  and 
an  end  to  senseless  violence. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, on  which  Robert  Kennedy  served 
since  he  entered  the  Senate  in  January 
1965.  that  I  had  occasion  to  work  with 
him  day  by  day  and  to  best  come  to  know 
him  and  admire  him. 

It  is  worth  noting,  Mr.  President,  that 
never  before  in  our  historj-  has  one  family 
sent    three    of    its    sons    to    the    U.S. 
Senate:     John,     Robert,     and     Edward 
Kennedy.  All  three  have  sened  on  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 
all  three  during  the  time  I  have  been 
privileged  to  be  the  committee's  chair- 
man; all  three  helping  make  major  con- 
tributions    to     our    counti-y's     welfare. 
These    three    brothers    eagerly    sought 
membership  on  the  committee  because  it 
afforded  them  the  greatest  possible  op- 
portunity to  search  out  and  help  enact 
solutions   to   the  most   pressing  human 
problems  of  our  time — the  physical  and 
mental  health  of  our  people;  the  educa- 
tion  of    our   children    and   youth;    the 
elimination  of  poverty  and  human  mis- 
ery In  the  cities  and  on  the  farms:  reha- 
bilitation of  the  handicapped:   juvenile 
delinquency;    protection   of   our  elderly 
citizens:  improvement  of  the  wages  and 
working   conditions  of   the  people   em- 
ployed :n  commerce,  industry,  and  agri- 
culture; fair  and  equitable  relations  be- 
tween labor  and  management,  the  health, 
education,  and  adjustment  to  civil  life  of 
veterans  of  our  Armed  Forces,  and  many 
similar  social  and  human  problems. 

During  his  8  years  as  a  Senator,  John 
Kennedy  served  with  grace  and  distinc- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  committee,  ris- 
ing to  becr)me  chairman  of  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor. 

Edward  Kennedy  has  sen-ed  on  the 
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committee  for  the  past  6  years  and  has 
become  chairman  of  its  Sut)committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Robert  Kennedy,  as  I  have  said,  came 
to  the  committee  immediately  upon  his 
entering  the  Senate  3' 2  years  ago. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  one  of  the  most 
active  and  diligent  members  of  our  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  He 
sought  to  shoulder  the  greatest  possible 
load  of  responsibilities  that  a  junior 
member  could  undertake.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  five  of  the  seven  standing  sub- 
committees: Education.  Labor.  Veterans- 
Affairs.  Migratory  Labor,  and  Employ- 
ment. Manpower,  and  Poverty.  In  addi- 
tion, beginning  in  September  of  last  year, 
1-e  became  chairman  of  our  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Education  m  wnicn 
he  showed  intense  interest  and  passion- 
ate concern.  Although  he  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  he  always  strong- 
ly supported  any  and  all  legislation  de- 
signed to  imitect  and  improve  the  health 
of  our  people. 

While,  at  times,  I  found  myself  in  dis- 
agreement with  some  of  his  proposals 
and  positions.  I  could  not  and  did  not 
ignore  the  fact  that  he  was  motivated  by 
a  deep  convicuon  that  the  goals  he  pur- 
sued were  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation.  He  was  a  sincere  and  eloquent 
advocate  of  the  causes  he  favored.  He 
was  'genuinely  moved  by  the  evidences  of 
miser\-.  disease,  and  misfortune  he  ob- 
served in  his  extensive  travels  in  coiuiec- 
tion  with  committee  work.  He  took  his 
membership  on  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  and  his  duties 
thereon  with  utmost  seriousness. 

Last  year,  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
plovment.  Manpower,  and  Poverty,  of 
which  he  was  a  most  active  member,  con- 
ducted an  extensive  survey  of  poverty, 
hunger,  and  malnutrition  in  America. 
With  the  subcommittee  he  traveled 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  slums  of 
Harlem  to  the  Watts  section  of  Los 
Anseles  and  the  fruit  fields  of  central 
California:  from  the  Mississippi  Delta 
to  northern  Wisconsin;  from  Appalachia 
to  the  south  side  of  Chicago.  In  all  his 
travels,  in  all  his  subcommittee  work,  he 
was  always  an  assiduous  and  devoted 
participant.  He  did  his  best,  despite  the 
many  other  duties  pressed  upon  him  as 
a  Senator  representing  the  great  State  of 
New  York,  to  attend  every  committee 
hearing  and  eveiy  executive  session.  His 
keen  intellect,  the  absorptive  power  of 
his  mind,  the  retentive  grasp  of  his 
memoiy.  coupled  with  his  extraordinary 
energy."  drive,  and  zest,  made  him  in  a 
short  time  one  of  the  best  informed  and 
knowledgeable  experts  among  us  on  the 
vast  range  of  public  questions  with  which 
our  committee  is  concerned. 

One  of  his  principal  contributions  in 
the  effort  to  reduce  the  toll  of  human 
poverty  was  his  amendment  creating  the 
special  impact  program,  which  estab- 
lished economic  and  business  develop- 
ment programs  in  heavily  populated  low- 
income  urban  areas,  to  create  job  oppor- 
tunities and  training  programs  for  the 
underemployed  and  the  unemployed. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  he  was  a  powerful  ally 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 


[Mr.  YarboroughI  in  our  successful 
stmggle  to  establish  a  GI  program  for 
veterans  of  the  cold  war  period. 

On  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  he 
worked  hard  and  long  beside  the  able 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse]  in 
broadening  and  improving  Federal  as- 
sistance to  our  Nation's  schools  and  col- 
leges and  to  the  yoimg  people  who  at- 
tend them. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Migratory  Labor,  he  was  a  strong  right 
arm  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Williams)  in  helping 
bring  about  decent  health,  education, 
and  living  conditions  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  migrant  workers  and  their 
families. 

On  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  he 
staunchly  .'supported  the  efforts  of  the 
late  Senator  McNamara  of  Michigan  and 
hi.  successor  as  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee, Senator  Yarborough,  in 
bringing  about  major  changes  in  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  raising  the  min- 
imum wage,  and  extending  the  act's  pro- 
tection to  millions  of  additional  workers. 

Not  only  did  he  become  expertly  in- 
formed on  all  the  preat  social  problems 
we  face,  not  only  did  he  seek  always  to 
translate  this  knowledge  into  effective 
legislative  responses.  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  likewise  became  a  movingly  ex- 
pressive spokesman  of  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  the  disadvantaged,  the 
poor,  the  sick,  and  the  ill-nourished 
members  of  .society. 

As  Solomon  the  Wise  said : 

The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  In  the  hand 
of  God,  and  there  no  torment  shall  touch 
them.  In  the  sight  of  the  unwise  they  seemed 
to  die:  and  their  going  from  us  to  be  utter 
destruction:  but  they  are  in  peace. 

As  we  unite  in  prayer  that  the  soul  of 
Robert  Kennedy  may  rest  in  peace,  let  us 
unite  in  determination  to  bring  peace  to 
the  souls  of  those  who  live  on. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  may  I  extend 
to  Robert  Kennedy's  beloved  wife.  Ethel, 
and  her  bereaved  children,  his  brother, 
Edward,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Kennedy  family,  Mrs.  Hill's  and  my 
deepest  sympathy  in  this  hour  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  should  like  to  take 
this  opportimity  to  congratulate  and 
commend  the  distinguished  statesman 
from  the  State  of  Alabama  for  his  mov- 
ing and  eloquent  remarks  about  our  late 
beloved  colleague,  Seni^tor  Robert  F. 
Kennedy. 

I  know  the  very  high  esteem  and  affec- 
tion which  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
felt  for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama — the  same  high  esteem  and  af- 
fection which  we  all  feel  for  him. 

The  Senator's  remarks  have  been  so 
well  articulated  that  I  am  reminded  of 
the  wonderful  passage  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  quoted  from  Shakespeare  in 
describing  his  late,  beloved  brother.  John 
Fitzgerald  Kermedy  to  the  convention  in 
Atlantic  City. 

Let  me  recite  those  lines  again  because 
they  are  so  moving: 
.  .  .  and,  when  he  shall  die. 
Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars. 
And  he  will  maice  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine. 


That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night. 
And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  his  most  kind  and  gen- 
erous words,  and  for  his  beautiful  tribute 
to  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Mr.    GORE.    Mr.    President,    will    the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 
Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE  I  wish  to  express  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  for  the  eloquent  re- 
marks which  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  on  which  the  late  Sen- 
ator Robert  F.  Kennedy  served,  has  given 
in  tribute  to  his  life  and  service. 

With  the  noble  sentiments  which  the 
Senator  has  expressed,  I  wish  fully  to 
associate  myself. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Temiessee  for  his  generous  remarks  and 
express  to  him  my  appreciation  and  say 
to  him  that  I  am  privileged  to  ha\  e  him 
join  in  tribute  10  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy. 

Mr.   DODD.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  from  Alabama  y.elc? 
Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  join  the  great  Senator 
from  Alabama  in  his  tribute  to  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Last  week.  I  tried  to  say  how  I  felt 
about  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  The  tribute  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  this  morning 
is  a  most  eloquent  and  fitting  one.  with 
which  I  wish  to  be  associated. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  want  to  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  for  his  most  gen- 
erous remarks.  I  appreciate  his  joining 
me  in  this  tribute. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 
Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  listed  the  record  of  accom- 
plishment on  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  V/elfare — attendance  and  diligent 
attention  to  routine  committee  activities 
not  only  of  the  late  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  and  our  late  President,  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  but  also  of  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy.  It  shows  that  these 
three  brothers  have  contributed  to  the 
welfare,  the  health,  and  the  education  of 
this  cotuitry.  Their  compassionate 
natures  have  developed  many  programs 
of  assistance  to  aid  the  less  foittmate 
people  of  America. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  made 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  eulogies 
of  the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kemiedy. 
He  has  demonstrated  that  as  a  Senator 
in  this  body,  Robert  Kennedy's  contri- 
butions have  been  significant  and  im- 
portant to  the   welfare  of   the  United 

gfotgg 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  for  his  most  kind 
and  generous  words  and  express  to  him. 
too.  my  appreciation  for  joining  in  this 
tribute  to  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  expressing  my  deep  appreciation  for 
the  most  significant  speech  delivered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
relative  to   the   brothers  Kennedy— all 
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three  of  whom  have  served  so  ably  under 
his  chairmanship,  one  of  whom  still  with 
us  and  who  will  be  with  us  for  many  dec- 
ades to  come.  I  am  sure — is  still  serving. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  had 
the  experience  of  having  eagles  with  him 
on  the  committee  in  the  persons  of  John 
Fitzgerald,  and  Robert  Francis — men 
who  soared  high,  who  tried  to  achieve  ob- 
jectives which  would  benefit  all  of  us,  in 
all  sections  of  the  jountry,  in  all  seg- 
ments of  society:  men  whose  contribu- 
tions will  be  long  remembered  not  so 
much  because  their  names  happened  to 
have  been  Kennedy  but  because  of  what 
they  did,  what  they  attempted  to  do  and 
what  they  stood  for. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  yesterday,  Arthur 
Schlesinger,  Jr.,  an  outstanding  histor- 
ian, a  close  personal  friend  of  our  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  of  our  late  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Robert  F.  Kennedy,  wrote  what  I  feel 
is  a  very  accurate,  definitive  essay  en- 
titled "Kennedy's  Stature  More  Than 
Legacy." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
tribute  to  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  be 
printed  in  its  entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom   the  Washington   Post.  June  9.    1968) 

Kennedy's  Stature  More  Than  Legacy 
(By  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.) 

No  one  ever  forgot,  of  course,  that  Robert 
Kennedy  was  the  brother  of  a  President  of 
the  United  .St.ites,  ;ind  some  accused  him  of 
rvinning  for  the  Presidency  on  his  brother's 
coattails.  Yet  Robert  Kennedy  h.icl  not  only 
an  identity  but  a  record  of  his  own — an 
identity  and  a  record  which  would  have  en- 
titled him  to  consideration  for  the  Presl- 
dencv  had  none  of  his  relatives  even  been 
elected  to  anything  higher  than  city  assem- 
blvmen. 

This  record  began  In  a  .'^prious  sense  when 
amid  almost  total  fikeptici.<;m  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  among  the  press.  John  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed Robert  Kennedy  his  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Skepticism  was  understandable  Robert 
Kennedy  was  hardly  35.  His  legal  experience 
had  been  limited  to  service  as  counsel  for 
senatorial  committees,  and  there  his  role  had 
been  one  of  a  cealous — many  thought  over- 
zealouF — prosecutor. 

His  chief  fame  then  was  as  the  manager  of 
his  brother's  campaign.  His  designation  as 
the  Nation's  chief  law-enforcement  officer 
seemed  an  act  of  dynastic  indu'eence  Why 
not.  someone  said,  make  him  Postmaster 
General,  like  Jim  Farley? 

But  Robert  Kennedy  was  a  good  deal  more 
than  a  party  manager.  His  brother  valued 
1-ils  intellia;ence  and  judgment  and  wanted 
him  by  his  side.  They  had  thought  for  a 
moment  of  a  deputy  or  a.sslstant  secretary- 
ship— perhaps  in  Defens<;  or  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can affairs  at  State — but  their  f.ither  had 
pointed  out  this  wotild  put  the  official  who 
stood  between  the  brother  and  t!ie  President 
in  an  imposrible  position. 

.So  the  Pre-.ldent-e;ect  decided  to  go  ahead 
with  the  Attorney  Generalship.  He  later  told 
Ben  Bradlee  how  he  planned  to  announce  the 
appointment:  "I  think  I'll  open  the  front 
door  of  the  Georgetown  house  .some  morning 
about  2  a.m..  look  up  and  down  the  street 
and,  if  there's  no  one  there,  I'll  whisper, 
'It's  Bobby  '  " 

■When  the  moment  finally  came,  and  the 
brothers  started  out  the  door  to  face  the 
press,  he  said,  "Damn  it.  Bobby,  comb  your 
hair."  We  were  still  saying  that  7 '/a  years 
later. 


THE    RACIAL    CRISI.S 

As  Attorney  General.  Kennedy  was 
plunged  into  the  heart  of  the  racial  crisis. 
He  came  to  this  crisis  with  strong  general 
sympathies  but  without  much  specific  back- 
ground, and  he  learned  very  quickly.  He 
learned  above  all  of  the  determination  of  his 
black  fellow  citizens  to  achieve  their  rights. 
He  believed  in  the  Justice  of  their  cause  and 
respected  their  courage,  and  his  own  excep- 
tional feeling  for  the  excluded  groups,  his 
curious  sense  of  Identification  with  the  cas- 
ualties and  victims  of  American  society,  gave 
him  the  power  to  command  the  confidence 
of   those  who  had   no  one  to  trust. 

He  called  out  the  troops  to  put  James 
Meredith  into  the  University  of  Mississippi. 
He  managed  the  passage  of  sweeping  civil 
rights  legislation.  And  his  concern  extended 
to  the  poor  in  general,  especially  through  his 
Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  which 
originated  many  of  the  ideas  and  programs 
later  carried  forward  in  the  war  against 
poverty. 

His  relationship  to  his  brother,  moreover, 
meant  his  Involvement  in  a  far  wider  range 
of  public  questions  than  any  other  Attorney 
General  in  our  history.  He  did  not  take  part 
in  the  meetings  which  preceded  the  Bay  of 
Pigs,  but  thereafter  President  Kennedy  took 
no  crucial  decision  in  foreign  policy  with- 
out making  sure  that  Robert  Kennedy  was 
there. 

Next  to  the  President.  Robert  Kennedy 
played  the  most  important  role  In  the  peace- 
ful resolution  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  At 
the  start,  he  led  the  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal that  we  take  otit  the  missile  bases  by 
.surprise  air  attack  and.  at  the  end,  when  two 
messages  of  different  import  arrived  from 
Khrushchev,  he  conceived  the  Idea  of  Ignor- 
ing the  second  and  harsher  message  and  re- 
sponding to  the  more  reasonable  negotiating 
terms  set  forth  In  the  first, 

NERVE   CE.NTER  OF   NEW  rHONTIER 

Beyond  all  this,  Robert  Kennedy  was.  m 
effect,  the  nerve  ce.nter  of  the  New  Frontier. 
Every  New  Frontiersman,  chopping  his  way 
through  the  thickets  of  Government,  tended 
to  turn  to  Robert  Kennedy  when  he  en- 
countered obstacles  and  frustrations  The 
Attorney  General  had  a  sort  of  roving  man- 
date through  the  Government,  and  he  used 
It  ATth  discretion  and  imagination  to  rein- 
farce  liberal  Ideas  and  initiatives  on  matters 
from  the  release  of  Junius  Scales  to  our  pol- 
icy in  Africa.  Latin  America  and  Indonesia. 

There  was  a  tendency  to  feel  t'nat  P^jbert 
Kennedy  as  a  Senator  was  more  liberal  than 
he  had  been  <is  Attorney  General  and  to 
attribute  this  to  his  New  York  constituency. 
This  was  not  so.  The  effect  of  Dallas  was  not 
to  transform  his  convictions  but  to  give  them 
ri  new  dimension  and  quality.  His  brother's 
murder  intensified  his  own  sense  of  the  awful 
fortuity  of  life. 

He  now  inclined  more  than  ever  toward 
that  fatalism  which  saw  human  existence  in 
terms  of  a  tragic  destiny  but  did  not  relieve 
man  from  his  obligation  to  strive  as  best  he 
could  for  the  right.  He  found  comfort  in 
Aeschylus  and  also  In  Camus,  and  he  evolved 
for  himself  a  personal  faith,  a  kind  of  Cath- 
olic stoicism  and  existentialism. 

Elective  politics  also  developed  l.itent 
qualities  in  what  had  been  a  somewhat  ab- 
stracted and  diffident  man.  He  became,  for 
example,  an  excellent  ppeaker,  and  he  was  at 
his  best  when  he  went  among  the  poor  and 
the  helpless,  whether  in  hospitals  or  Indian 
reserv.ations.  in  hovels  along  the  Mississippi 
delta  or  in  the  teeming  ghettos  of  New  York 
or  Los  Angeles  These  years  strengthened  his 
sense  of  identification  with  the  untouchables 
of  American  society.  He  m.ide  himself  in  the 
Senate  tlie  particular  champion  of  those  w^ho 
in  the  past  had  been  the  constituents  of  no 
one.  He  was  the  representative  of  the  un- 
represented. 


MOST    PROMISING    LEADER 


This  made  the  fashionable  complaint  of 
1968  that  he  w.as  a  divisive  figure  so  irrele- 
vant. No  doubt  he  was  divisive  in  the  coun- 
try clubs  and  the  manufacturers'  associa- 
tions. But  In  the  context  of  the  great  ."xnd 
terrible  divisions  of  American  society— af- 
fluent America  vs.  destitute  America,  white 
America  vs.  black  America — he  was  the  most 
unifying  figure  In  our  politics.  No  one  else 
offered  such  a  possibility  of  a  bridge  between 
the  alienated  groups  and  the  official  Ameri- 
can community. 

He  continued  his  fight,  of  course,  for  re- 
straint and  rationality  In  foreign  affairs, 
and  he  spoke  out  against  military  escalation 
in  'Vietnam  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1965 — 
long  before  any  other  of  the  current  presi- 
dential aspirants. 

It  was  an  Intense  sorrow*  for  him  that  his 
hesitation  in  entering  the  presidential  com- 
petition of  1968  lost  him  the  support  of  so 
many  among  the  young  and  in  the  intel- 
lectual community;  these  he  regarded  as  his 
natural  constituency.  Bvit  I  have  no  doubt 
that  after  California  and  South  Dakota  he 
could  have  been  well  on  his  way  to  regain- 
ing  their  confidence   and   backing. 

He  was  a  brilliant  and  devoted  man.  su- 
perbly equipped  by  Intelligence,  judgment 
and  passion  for  the  great  tasks  of  national 
leadership.  He  was.  Indeed,  better  prepared 
for  the  Presidency  than  his  brother  had  been 
in  1960.  His  experience  had  been  ■wider,  and 
he  had  been  exposed  to  more  of  the  terrl'ole 
problems  of  his  own  country  and  the  world. 
He  was.  I  deeply  believe,  our  Nation's  most 
promising  leader. 

In  his  private  relations,  he  was  a  man  of 
exceptional  gentleness  and  generosity — the 
best  of  husbands  and  fathers,  the  dearest 
of  friends.  He  was.  In  addition,  a  man  of 
the  most  irresistible  and  rueful  wit  I  spent 
Thursday.  May  30,  with  lilm  as  he  whistle- 
stopped  through  the  Central  'Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia. What  lingers  In  memory  are  the  faces 
of  the  crowd,  worn  and  tired  faces,  weathered 
In  the  sun,  lighting  into  a  kind  of  happy 
hope  as  he  appeared  on  the  back  platform 
of  the  train  and  launched  into  that  char- 
acteristic combination  of  banter  and  Intens- 
ity with  which  he  beguiled  and  exhorted 
his  audiences. 

He  went  through  this  all  with  his  sense  of 
fatality.  Perhaps  no  one  would  have  been  less 
surprised  than  Robert  Kennedy  himself  by 
the  tragic  conclusion  of  his  life  He  was 
vividly  aware  of  the  interior  tensions  of 
American  society;  that  is  why  he  mingled 
his  attack  on  social  and  racial  Injustice  with 
Insistence  on  the  defense  of  the  peaceful 
proces.ses  of  change.  He  loved  his  fellow  citi- 
zens and  was  prepared  to  trust  himself  to 
them,  and  the  quality  of  his  love  was  such 
that  it  would  surely  have  survived  the  de- 
praved and  terrifying  act  that  destroyed  hirn. 
Just  two  months  earlier,  he  had  stood  at 
c'iusk  on  a  street  corner  in  Indianapolis,  his 
voire  brsaking  with  emotion,  telling  a  black 
audience  that  the  Rev.  Dr  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  had  been  murdered.  He  said.  In  this 
dlfficttlt  time  for  the  United  States,  it  is  per- 
haps well  to  ask  what  kind  of  a  nation  we 
are"  Black  people,  he  said,  might  under- 
standably be  "filled  with  bitterness,  with 
hatred,  and  a  desire  for  revenge."  V,'e  can 
move  In  that  direction  as  a  country,  hesald. 
"Or  we  can  make  an  effort,  as  Manln  Luther 
King  did.  to  understand  and  to  comprehend, 
and  to  replace  that  violence,  that  stain  of 
bloodshed  that  has  spread  across  cur  land, 
with  an  effort  to  understand  with  compassion 
and  love." 

That  stain  of  bloodshed  Is  now  deeper  than 
ever.  With  the  murder  of  Robert  Kennedy, 
following  on  the  murder  of  John  Kennedy 
and  the  murder  of  Martin  Luther  King,  we 
have  killed  the  three  great  embodiments  of 
our  national  Idealism  In  this  generation. 
Each  murder  has  brought  us  one  stage  fur- 
ther in  the  downward  spiral  of  moral  deg- 
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radatlon  and  social  disintegration.  "What  we 
need  In  the  United  States."  Robert  Kennedy 
said  that  sad  spring  evening  In  Indianapolis, 
"is  not  violence  or  lawlessness,  but  love  and 
wisdom,  and  compassion  toward  one  another 
and  a  feeling  of  Justice  toward  those  who 
still  suffer  within  our  country." 

"A    TIME    or    VIOLENCE A    TIME    OF    TRADEGY" 

COMMENCEMENT    ADDRESS    BY    SENATOB    MIKE 
MANSFIELD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  commence- 
ment address  which  I  delivered  at  Seton 
Hall  University,  South  Orange,  N.J..  on 
Saturday  last,  be  incorporated  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
I  made  the  speech  between  attending  the 
funeral  of  our  late  beloved  aind  distin- 
guished colleague  Robert  Kennedy  at  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  and  returning  to 
Washington  for  the  culmination  of  the 
events  of  that  tragic  week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A.  TiME.oy  Violence — a  Time  of  Tragedy 
( Commencement   address   by   Senator    Mike 

Mansfield  Democrat,  of  Montana,  delivered 

at  Seton    Hall    University .   South   Orange, 

N  J  .Junes.  1968) 

I  shall  be  brief  because  of  the  death  of 
Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  has  made  all 
words  inadequate  The  remarks  which  I  had 
intended  to  make  to  you  are  prefixed  now 
with  a  deepening  of  the  concern  which  I 
have  long  felt  with  respect  to  the  nation's 
direction.  The  uagedy  In  Los  Angeles  has 
added  another  dimension  to  our  urgent  na- 
tional difficulties. 

These  are.  Indeed,  times  which  try  men's 
souls.  I  grieve  for  Senator  Kennedy  and  his 
family.  I  grieve  even  more  for  my  country. 

There  is  something  wrong,  very  wrong, 
when  the  attempt  of  reason  and  understand- 
ing to  cope  with  grave  national  problems  Is 
ripped  apwxt  time  and  again  by  the  bullets 
of  irrationality  and  hatred.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy was  am.3ng  the  most  civilized  and  sen- 
sitive of  political  leaders  and  one  of  the  na- 
tlons  most  thoughtful.  His  death  Ughts  up 
the  threat  to  the  very  survival  of  freedom 
which  is  posed  by  this  orgy  of  political  vio- 
lence It  has  already  "brought  down  political 
and  social  and  other  leaders  of  the  quality  of 
President  Kennedy,  Medgar  Evers.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.,  two  young  Marine  lieuten- 
ants in  'Washington.  D.C.  this  week,  one  of 
them  from  my  own  state  of  Montana,  and 
now  Senator  Robert  F  Kennedy.  These  are 
rare  men.  As  a  nation,  we  could  not  afford 
the  untimely  loss  of  any  of  these  men.  We 
can  afford  no  more. 

This  epidemic  of  horror,  this  pathology  of 
political  and  social  violence  strikes  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  American  structure — we 
will  either  put  an  end  to  It  or  it  will  put  an 
end  to  American  freedom 

I  look  to  you  young  people  of  today  m  the 
hope  of  glimpsing  a  better  tomorrow  for 
America.  It  miy  be  that  you  will  be  able  to 
make  that  decisive  contribution  which  will 
turn  the  crises  of  today  Into  the  resolved 
problems  of  yesterday. 

This  is  your  commencement  In  a  larger 
sense,  however.  It  must  also  be  seen  as  a  time 
of  commencement  for  the  nation.  We  live, 
today,  in  a  nation  torn  apart  by  old  tensions 
and  in  a  world  strained  by  new.  There  are 
difficulties  abroad,  serious  diflScultlee.  There 
are,  clearly,  even  more  serious  difficulties  at 
home.  I  refer  not  only  to  the  assassinations 
of  American  public  figures  and  others,  but  to 
the  whole  range  of  problems  which  afflict 
the  nation. 

You  who  graduate,  today,  have  lived  with- 
out surcease  from  critical  national  and  in- 
ternational problems.  Crisis  is  your  dubious 
birthright.  You  were  born  almost  at  the  same 


time  as  the  birth  of  nuclear  power.  Abroad, 
you  have  grown  up  with  an  accumulation  of 
national  commitments  which  stretch  around 
the  world.  Most  of  these  commitments  were 
undertaken  before  your  time.  More  often 
than  not.  however,  the  bills  are  falling  due 
in  your  time.  Viet  Nam  is  such  a  commit- 
ment. 

At  home,  you  Inherit  the  massive  accumu- 
lation of  physical  and  human  neglect  which 
has  led  to  the  current  cohditions  in  the  na- 
tion's cities.  It  is  a  measure  of  the  nation's 
plight  that  we  have  tended  to  ignore  these 
domestic  volcanoes  until  an  outburst  of  vio- 
lence comes  as  a  shocking  reminder  of  their 
smoldering  presence.  It  ought  not  to  be  nec- 
essary to  wait  for  an  assassination  to  focus 
realistically  and  with  determination  on  these 
problems  which  Senator  Kennedy  and  others 
have  long  Insisted  ought  to  be  faced  as  a 
matter  of  exterme  urgency. 

Viet  Nam  is  still  there.  So.  too,  are  a  dozen 
or  more  other  focal  points  of  trouble  in  this 
nation.  Indeed,  international  conflict  and 
domestic  strife  seem  to  have  Joined  together 
under  the  common  symbol  of  the  bullet  and 
the  gutted  city. 

So  I  reiterate,  your  time  of  commencement 
must  also  be  a  time  of  commencement  for 
the  nation.  If  the  tragic  event  In  Los  Angeles 
a  short  time  ago,  plus  the  accumulated 
tragedies  of  the  past  few  years  are  to  have 
any  meaning,  we  will  begin,  now,  to  convert 
the  difficulties  of  today  into  the  solutions  of 
tomorrow. 

In  this  process  of  conversion,  the  contribu- 
tion of  young  people  is  indispensable.  It  was 
not  by  accident  that  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
turned  to  young  people.  It  was  not  by  acci- 
dent that  young  people  turned  to  him. 
Rather,  I  believe  It  was  because  the  attitudes 
of  young  people  reflect  a  perspective  of  the 
contemporary  world  and  times  which  Is 
much  sharper  and  yet  more  flexible  than 
that  exhibited  by  those  of  us  who  have 
tx>me  adult  witness  to  the  events  of  the  past 
two  decades.  And  by  the  same  token,  young 
f)eople  saw  in  Robert  P.  Kennedy  and  Eugene 
McCarthy  a  source  of  inspiration  and  leader- 
ship in  coming  to  grips  with  the  world  of 
today  and  tomorrow. 

That  the  questions  wlilch  young  people 
are  asking  sometimes  show  a  disdain  for 
conventional  and  entrenched  approaches  to 
our  national  problems  is  not  surprising.  It 
In  no  way  alters  the  importance,  indeed,  the 
necessity  of  trying  to  find  the  answers.  That, 
indeed,  was  what  Robert  P.  Kennedy  was 
seeking  to  do. 

If  you  who  are  young  tend  to  look  at  the 
long-accepted  and  dogmatic  descriptions  of 
the  world  scene  with  a  degree  of  healthy 
pragmatism,  it  Is  perhaps  because  you  are 
not  bound  by  the  furies,  fixations,  and  fears 
of  the  past  20  years.  It  may  be,  and  I  hope 
it  is,  that  your  thought-processes  are  still 
flexible  enough  to  permit  you  to  perceive  an 
obvious  need  for  adjustments  in  the  policies 
of  this  government  in  the  light  of  the  way 
Yugoslavia,  Albania,  not  to  mention  China 
and  Viet  Nam  and  most  recently  Romania 
and  Czechoslovakia,  have  undercut  the  old 
theory  of  a  Russian  communist  monolith. 

■Whatever  the  reasons,  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  know  enough  to  insist  upon  more  than 
patent-medicine  responses  to  the  problems 
of  international  life  in  these  closing  decades 
of  the  20th  century.  You  know  enough,  too. 
to  Insist  that  this  government  assume  a  di- 
rect responsibility  in  the  face  of  unrest  and 
violence  at  home  with  at  least  as  great  a 
determination  as  it  has  ."sometimes  displayed 
in  taking  on  responsibilities  for  the  curbing 
of  unrest  and  violence  abroad.  In  short,  what 
your  questions  add  up  to  is  a  call  for  a  con- 
tinuing appraisal  of  the  premises  of  our  for- 
eign policies  particularly  in  the  light  of 
changes  abroad  and  urgent  needs  at  home. 
To  .1  considerable  degree  Senator  Kennedy 
succeeded  in  setting  in  motion  that  kind  of 
appraisal   in   his   all   too  brief  years  in  the 


Senate  and  in  these  past  few  weeks  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  He  knew,  as  I 
believe  all  of  us  sense,  that  there  is  an  inti- 
mate association  between  the  achievement 
of  peace  abroad  and  the  realization  of  peace 
at  home. 

It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  negotiations 
at  Paris  will  end  the  Vietnamese  conflict 
in  the  near  future.  Indeed,  the  pace  at 
which  those  negotiations  have  proceeded  to 
date  provides  no  basis  for  sanguine  expec- 
tations. Nevertheless.  Paris  remains  and  I 
feel  must  remain,  the  hope  for  a  peaceful 
settlement.  The  President  and  his  negoti- 
ators should  receive  every  possible  support 
from  the  rest  of  us  in  their  current  effort 
to  bring  about  that  settlement. 

Let  me  close  these  remarks  on  the  same 
note  with  which  I  opened  them.  This  com- 
mencement finds  the  nation  entering  u{>on 
a  time  of  testing.  Our  difficulties  are  under- 
scored, personified,  and  emphasized  by  the 
tragic  death  of  Senator  Kennedy.  We  must 
face  up  to  the  question  of  \-iolence  ■within 
the  nation.  We  must  face  up  to  the  threat 
which  it  poses  to  an  orderly,  p>eaceful,  and 
free  political  structure  in  this  nation. 

To  deal  with  this  difficulty  and  others 
which  plague  us  at  home  and  abroad  in- 
volves material  resources.  Far  more  than 
material  resources,  however,  the  very  sur- 
vival of  the  nation,  I  believe,  cries  out  for 
the  resolve  and  the  ingenuity,  the  wit  and 
the  integrity  to  face  firmly  the  situation 
which  confronts  us.  It  requires  us  to  looic 
long  and  hard  at  the  bitter  experiences  of 
these  past  few  years.  It  compels  us  to  search 
in  the  unspeakable  and  barbaric  tragedy  uf 
Viet  Nam,  in  the  assassinations  of  American 
leaders,  and  amidst  the  burnt  out  cities  of 
the  nation,  for  clearer  definitions  of  the 
evolving  problems  of  our  times  and  to  de- 
velop new  approaches  and  new  policies  which 
look  to  their  solution. 

In  that  pursuit  the  participation  of  the 
young  people  of  this  nation  is  essential.  I 
ask  you  to  join  your  fresh  courage,  your 
fresh  conviction,  your  fresh  concern  and 
your  fresh  outlook  to  the  longer  experience 
of  the  rest  of  us.  Together,  we  can  repair 
the  weaknesses  in  the  nation's  society  and 
mend  the  fences  that  have  broken  down. 
Together,  we  can  cut  out  the  dry-rot  in  our 
policies,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  Together, 
we  can  build  anew  the  inner  structure  and 
the  inner  p>eace  of  this  nation.  Together,  we 
can  act  to  shape  a  new  society  in  a  new 
world.  Par  more  than  words  of  eulogy,  a  dedi- 
cation of  heart  and  mind  to  that  purpose 
would  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  late  Senator 
Robert  P.  Kennedy. 

Will  you  give  it? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
Senators  in  paying  tribute  to  our  de- 
parted colleague.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  of 
New  York. 

Words  cannot  adequately  express  the 
sympathy  which  I  feel  for  the  Kennedy 
family  during  this  hour  of  further  trag- 
edy in  their  lives.  They  have  suffered  far 
more  than  their  share  of  sorrow. 

The  events  surrounding  the  funeral, 
which  we  have  all  observed  these  past 
days,  have  once  again  been  a  witness  to 
the  courage  and  faith  w'hich  these  noble 
people  possess.  The  Nation  has  been  in- 
spired by  their  magnificent  strength. 
The  love  and  solidarity  displayed  by  the 
family  is  a  testimony  and  an  example  of 
the  highest  ideals  of  mankind. 

I  add  my  name  to  those  who  express 
that  this  act  of  tragedy  does  not  repre- 
sent a  diseased  society.  One  man  alone 
pulled  the  trigger.  The  rest  of  the  Nation 
mourns  the  senselessness  of  the  deed. 

With  all  of  the  sorrow  in  the  life  of 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  his  faith  in  democ- 
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racy  never  wavered.  In  February  of  1966 
he  stated: 

.  .  .  Democracy  is  no  easy  form  of  govern- 
ment. Pew  nations  have  been  able  to  sustain 
It.  For  it  requires  that  we  take  the  chances 
of  freedom,  that  the  liberating  play  of  rea- 
son be  brought  to  bear  on  events  filled  with 
passion;  that  dissent  be  allowed  to  make  its 
appeal  for  acceptance;  that  men  chance  even 
In  their  search  for  truth. 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy  dared  take 
the  chance  of  freedom.  He  will  best  be 
remembered  for  his  inspiration  to  youth 
and  for  his  valiant  stands  against  pov- 
erty and  oppression  and  war.  His  dedi- 
cation and  vitality  were  examples  to 
us  all. 

We  are  deeply  touched  by  his  loss.  But 
we  are  bettered  by  having  known  him. 
His  contribution  to  the  Nation  can  well 
be  summarized  by  a  challenge  he  issued 
to  himself  in  a  speech  delivered  in  June 
of  1961: 

My  faith  is  that  Americans  are  not  an 
inert  people.  My  conviction  is  that  we  are 
rising  as  a  people  to  confront  the  hard  chal- 
lenges of  our  age — and  that  we  know  that 
the  hardest  challenges  are  often  those  with- 
in ourselves.  My  confidence  is  that,  as  we 
strive  constantly  to  meet  the  exacting  stand- 
ard of  our  national  tradition,  we  will  lib- 
erate a  moral  energy  within  our  nation 
which  will  transform  America's  role  and 
America's  Influence  throughout  the  world— 
and  that  upon  this  release  of  energy  depends 
the  world's  hope  for  peace,  freedom  and 
Justice  everywhere. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  passed  a  weekend  of  grief  which, 
like  a  black  ominous  cloud  has  de- 
scended over  men  of  good  will  every- 
where and  yet  on  this  Monday,  when  we 
must  try  to  pick  up  the  pieces  and  carry 
on  our  business  which  must  go  on,  the 
deep  and  forboding  sense  of  loss  will 
not  be  dissipated.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
lost  one  of  our  own;  we  have  lost  a 
colleague  of  unusual  ability  and  extraor- 
dinary perception,  a  most  uncommon 
Senator  and  American.  Our  sense  of 
loss  is  great.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  the  same  without  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York.  We  will 
miss  his  quiet  wit.  his  perceptive  mind, 
and  his  genuine  concern  with  the  prob- 
lems of  America.  But  ours,  of  course,  is 
not  the  only  loss.  We  have  lost  a  friend, 
a  colleague,  a  fellow  legislator,  but  our 
loss  will  never  match  the  unspeakable 
tragedy  which  must  be  borne  silently 
by  the'  Kennedy  family. 

The  great  American  family  which  has 
contributed  an  immatched  heritage  of 
service  to  this  land  of  ours,  a  family 
that  has  given  our  Nation  a  President,  a 
■wartime  hero,  an  Ambassador,  and  two 
U.S.  Senators.  The  grief  of  that  family 
must  certainly  be  without  parallel  in 
American  history.  It  is  unspeakably  out- 
rageous that  two  great  American  men, 
men  who  were  in  the  prime  of  their  lives 
and  whose  service  to  the  Nation  ■was  in 
midcourse,  have  been  brutally  murdered. 
It  is  outrageous  that  the  wives  were  sud- 
denly widowed  and  that  their  children 
have  only  the  memories  of  a  father,  and 
that  for  them  in  a  verj-  personal  sense, 
life  will  never  again  be  as  rich. 

But,  Mr.  President,  may  I  suggest  that 
the  American  people,  too,  have  suffered 
an  immeasurable  loss.  They  have  lost  a 


great  and  courageous  national  leader. 
Perhaps  most  important,  they  have  lost 
the  man  who  embodied  our  Nation's 
struggle  with  ignorance,  intolerance,  in- 
justice, and  deprivation.  They  have  lost 
a  man  who  was  vitally  committed  to 
guaranteeing  to  all  Americans  the 
great  ideals  on  which  this  Nation  was 
founded.  They  have  lost  a  man  who  was 
concerned  with  meeting  the  plight  of  the 
poor  and  the  ignorant  and  the  disad- 
vantaged. A  man  who  was  alarmed  that 
in  a  nation  of  unprecedented  prosperity 
and  economic  growth,  men,  women,  and 
children  are  still  hungry,  homeless,  job- 
less. They  have  lost  a  man  who  was  out- 
raged by  the  pi-ejudice  and  injustice 
which  befalls  our  fellow  Americans 
simply  because  their  skin  happens  to  be 
black.  And  they  have  lost  a  leader  who 
had  a  vision  of  American  cities  as  excit- 
ing, cosmopolitan,  amenable  places  in 
which  all  could  live  in  decency,  pros- 
perity, and  justice.  In  short.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, our  Nation  has  lost  a  man  who  had 
a  vision  of  a  better  future  and  the  politi- 
cal and  moral  courage  to  fighl  for  a  bet- 
ter America. 

And  let  us  not  forget  too  that  the  loss 
of  Senator  Kennedy  is  particularly  ke'^n- 
ly  felt  by  America's  yotmg.  Those  men 
and  women  who  will  assume  the  burden 
of  leading  our  Nation  tomorrow.  Senator 
Kennedy  did  offer  a  new  voice.  To  many, 
he  was  the  hope  of  a  better  future.  Mr. 
President,  although  Senator  Kennedy  is 
gone,  his  memorj-,  and  his  aspirations  for 
America  will  live  on  in  this  Chamber.  He 
was  a  good  man  and  a  great  American 
and  we  would  all  do  well  to  seek  to  pick 
up  the  burden  for  the  future  which  he 
carried  so  gracefully.  May  God  let  him 
rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  B"yRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  PcLBRiGHTl  in  respect  of  the  late 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  ET  SEN.^TOR  FtTLBRIGHT 

I  share  the  shock  and  sorrow  of  all  Sena- 
tors and  of  the  nation  at  the  tragic  loss  of 
our  colleague.  Senator  Robert  Kennedy.  My 
deepest  sympathy  goes  to  Mrs.  Kennedy,  the 
children,  and  to  all  the  Kennedy  family,  a 
family  that  has  given  so  much  and  lost  so 
much. 

Once  again  we  find  ourselves  mourning  the 
loss  of  one  of  our  most  able  leaders  through 
a  barbarous,  senseless  act.  Once  again  vio- 
lence has  torn  at  our  society 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy  ■was  one  who  ex- 
hibited a  consistent  and  profound  concern 
about  the  serious  problems  facing  our  na- 
tion. He  was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  cour- 
age, who  believed  In  America  and  was  totally 
committed  to  the  service  of  the  nation. 

We  must  stop  the  violence  and  heal  the 
divisions  In  our  society.  We  must  dedicate 
our  efforts  to  meeting  the  urgent  social  needs 
of  this  country.  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
recognized  the  seriousness  of  the  foreign  and 
domestic  problems  which  we  face,  and  as  a 
man  of  action,  dedicated  himself  to  their 
resolution. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  memory  of  our 
fallen  colleague  and  the  example  of  service 
rendered  by  him  ■will  serve  as  an  inspiration 
to  all  Americans  to  work  for  peace  In  the 
world  and  tolerance.  Justice,  and  order  at 
home. 


-INTRODUCTION 
GUN     CONTROL 


S.  3604  AND  S    3605- 
OP     PROPOSED 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  two  bills.  I  shall  explain  them  brief- 
ly. I  ask  unarumous  consent  that  I  may 
continue  to  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD  Mr.  President,  one  bill 
iS.  3604 1  would  require  the  registration 
of  all  firearms  of  every  kind  and  every 
tyije.  It  would  provide  for  a  period  of 
amne.sly  at  which  time  all  citizens  and 
all  persons  in  this  country  would  be  re- 
quired to  i-egister  their  firearms,  and  if 
they  failpd  to  do  so  within  that  period 
of  time  they  would  thereafter  be  subject 
to  penalty  for  failure  to  do  so. 

The  second  proposal  'S.  3605 1  which  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk  would  restore  the 
long  gun  amendment  which  was  de- 
feated here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
after  it  was  offered  by  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  I'e- 
ferred. 

The  bills,  introduced  ty  Mr.  Dodd  ifor 
himself  and  other  Senatoi-si,  were  i-e- 
ceived,  read  twice  by  their  titles,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y, 
as  follows: 

S  3604.  A  bill  to  require  the  registration  of 
firearms;  and 

S.  3605.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  ade- 
quate regulation  of  certain  sales  of  shotguns 
and  rifles 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  listened 
with  great  interest  to  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors who  .spoke  of  Senator  Kennedy's  as- 
sassination We  have  lost  here  personally 
in  the  Senate  a  beloved  Member.  Not  only 
did  we  lose  President  Kennedy,  but  there 
was  Medgar  Evers,  and  then  th^re  was 
Malcolm  X,  and  then  there  was  an  at- 
tempt to  kill  General  Walker,  and  then 
there  was  the  murder  of  Rev.  James  Reeb 
in  Selma  and  the  brutal  killing  of  civil 
rights  workers  in  Mississippi,  and  then 
there  was  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

I  did  not  agree  with  a  few  of  the  people 
I  have  just  named  but  the  political  fact 
is  that  political  a.ssassination  is  becom- 
ing almost  a  habitual  thing  in  this 
Nation. 

Private  citizens  are  no  less  important 
than  those  in  public  office  who  have 
taken  a  position  on  this  or  that  cause, 
and  something  should  be  done  to  pro- 
tect all  of  them.  For  7  years  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  a  modest  gun  control  bill 
through  Congress,  and  for  most  of  those 
years  I  could  never  get  anywhere  with 
it.  Finally,  one  tragedy  after  another 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  get  some  fii-e- 
arms  control  legislation,  not  enough,  but 
something.  Now  the  situation  in  this 
country  is  so  bad.  so  terrifying,  so 
frightening  that  our  people  are  demand- 
ing that  something  more  be  done 

Who  fears  registration?  No  hone.'^t 
man  is  afraid  to  have  his  gun  registered. 
The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  a  self-pro- 
tective bill,  and  it  ought  to  be  passed. 

As  I  have  said  so  many  times  before, 
a  gun  has  only  one  purpose.  Its  purpose 
Ls  to  put  a  bullet  through  something,  to 
kill  something,  or  somebody,  and  it  is  in 
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the  public  interest  that  this  kind  of  de- 
vice be  registered.  I  repeat:  Who  is  go- 
ing to  be  hurt  if  we  require  that  we  do 
so? 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  country 
that  pretends  to  be  advanced  that  does 
not  have  such  a  requirement.  There  are 
hundreds  of  thousands,  probably  mil- 
lions, of  guns  in  the  hands  of  people  who 
should  not  have  them.  We  do  not  even 
know  about  them.  This  killing  will  go  on, 
and  we  will  keep  talkmg  about  possible 
remedies.  The  gunrunners  will  tell  us 
we  are  getting  "hysterical."  If  that  is  be- 
ing hysterical,  as  was  said  before  on  the 
memorable  occasion  of  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy,  then  let  the  gun- 
runners make  the  most  of  it. 

We  want  our  streets  safe.  We  want  our 
people  safe.  We  want  control  over  these 
dangerous  weapons.  If  Federal  registra- 
tion is  the  only  way  to  do  it,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is,  then  let  us  do  it.  Let 
us  face  up  to  it. 

I  should  have  also  mentioned  that  my 
bill  Includes  control  over  the  sale  of  am- 
munition. It  requires  a  per.son  to  prove 
his  gun  is  registered  in  order  to  purchase 
bullets  for  it.  That  provision  is  aimed  at 
the  hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps  mil- 
lions, of  guns  which  are  already  in  irre- 
sponsible hands.  Nobody  knows  anything 
about  them.  It  is  about  time  that  we 
know  who  owns  them  and  stop  the  sale 
of  ammunition  to  criminals  and  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining'' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Metcalfi.  The  Senator  has 
10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  Nation 
has  spoken  its  grief  and  its  horror  and 
.shame  over  the  tragedy  that  took  place 
in  Los  Ang-eles  last  Tuesday  night. 

The  life  or  death  of  one  man  is  some- 
thing of  infinite  importance.  Indeed,  if 
there  is  any  single  concept  that  can  be 
defined  as  the  essence  of  religious  moral- 
ity, it  is  the  transcendent  concern  for  the 
individual,  for  human  life  and  human 
dignity.  This  is.  or  should  be.  what  dis- 
tinguishes the  civilized  man  from  the 
barbarian,  the  free  man  from  the  totali- 
tarian fanatics  of  left  and  right. 

But  if  this  is  the  criterion,  then  one 
begins  to  wonder  whether  our  Nation 
truly  qualifies  as  civilized.  For  the  assas- 
sination of  Senator  Kennedy  was  not  an 
isolated  incident.  It  was  only  the  latest  of 
a  series  of  assar-sinations  and  attempted 
assassinations  which  have  been  occur- 
ring with  increasing  frequency  in  recent 
years. 

There  was  President  Kennedy.  And 
there  was  Medgar  Evers.  And  there  was 
Malcolm  X.  A  bit  further  back,  there  was 
the  attempt  on  General  Walker's  life. 
There  was  the  murder  of  the  Rev.  James 
Reeb  in  Selma  and  the  bioital  killing  of 
three  civil  rights  workers  in  Mississippi. 
And  only  a  few  short  weeks  ago  there  was 
Martin  Luther  King. 

And  now  a  young  Senator,  the  father 
of  10  children,  a  candidate  for  the 
Democratic  presidential  nomination,  has 
been  cut  down  by  an  assassin's  bullet. 

And  the  same  newspapers  that  carried 
the  news  of  the  .shooting  also  reported 
on  the  opening  of  the  trial  of  a  group 
of  black  extremists  charged  with  plot- 


ting the  assassination  ox  Negro  leaders 
Roy  Wilkins  and  Whitney  Young. 

We  must  all  ask  ourselves:  What  is 
wrong  with  our  society? 

For  some  time  now  the  suggestion  has 
been  bandied  about  that  the  most  eflfec- 
tive  way  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
the  political  assassinations  would  be  to 
conduct  a  study  of  the  psychopathology 
of  political  assassins. 

Such  a  study,  I  am  afraid,  would  get 
us  absolutely  nowhere  because  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a  false  premise.  The  epidemic 
of  assassinations  cannot  be  considered 
in  isolation  from  the  epidemic  of  violence 
which  has  been  growing  with  each  suc- 
ceeding decade,  and  which  now  infects 
our  society  at  every  level. 

When  a  political  leader  is  shot  by  an 
assassin,  this  is  an  item  that  commands 
worldwide  attention  in  the  press. 

But  political  leaders  are  not  the  only 
victims  of  guns  and  gunmen. 

Each  day  in  our  countrj'  15  or  20 
Americans  are  shot  down  by  gunmen. 
Because  they  are  ordinary  citizens  and 
because  their  names  are  not  nationally 
known,  we  accept  these  tragedies  for  the 
most  part  without  even  lifting  an  eye- 
brow. 

As  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  far  more 
people  have  been  killed  by  firearms  in 
our  countr>'  since  the  year  1900  than 
have  died  in  all  of  our  wars,  from  the 
American  Revolution  to  Vietnam.  Be- 
tween 1900  and  1966.  firearms  were  re- 
sponsible for  280.000  murders.  370.000 
suicides  and  145.000  deaths  by  accident — 
making  a  grand  total  of  795.000  since  the 
onset  of  the  century.  Against  this  figure, 
the  total  number  of  American  war  dead, 
from  the  beginning  of  this  Nation  to  this 
date  in  Vietnam,  stands  at  550.000. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  Senate  speech 
in  support  of  title  IV.  our  annual  rate  of 
murder  by  gunfire  has  been  astronomi- 
cally higher  than  the  rate  for  other  civi- 
lized countries.  Let  me  repeat  a  few  of 
these  statistics,  because  they  are  essential 
to  any  intelligent  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  last  year  for  which  the  Librarj-  of 
Congress  could  give  me  comparative  sta- 
tistics was  1963.  In  that  year  we  showed 
almost  three  homicides  by  gunfire  for 
every  100.000  population.  This  rate  was 
55  times  the  rate  for  Great  Britain;  25 
the  rate  for  Gennany;  55  times  the  rate 
for  Japan:  90  times  the  rate  for  the 
Netherlands:  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

Reduced  to  round  figures  instead  of 
statistical  rates,  the  facts  are  equally  im- 
pressive. Thus,  we  find  that  major  coun- 
tries like  Great  Britain  and  Japan  during 
the  early  sixties  averaged  approximately 
30  firearms  homicides  per  year,  a  figure 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  number  mur- 
dered by  guns  in  our  countrj'  in  2  days. 
And  we  also  find  that  for  a  period  of  3 
years  in  the  early  sixties  the  Netherlands 
did  not  have  a  single  case  of  murder  by 
firearms. 

This  appalling  massacre  has  been  pos- 
sible because  of  our  delinquency,  our 
gross  and  unforgivable  delinquency,  in 
regulating  the  interstate  trafBc  in  fire- 
arms in  the  United  States. 

True,  some  of  our  States  have  for  years 
had  reasonably  good  gun  laws. 

But  the  gun  laws  of  our  various  States 
have   been  violated  wholesale  and  ren- 


dered ineffective  because  of  the  lack  of 
supporting  legislation  at  the  Federal 
level.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  weapons 
have  been  sold  to  our  citizens  in  circum- 
vention of  their  own  laws,  in  across-the- 
counter  transactions  in  neighboring 
States  and  by  mail-order  sale. 

Until  this  week  it  has  been  possible 
for  anyone — criminal,  a  juvenile,  or  a 
lunatic — to  clip  an  advertisement  from  a 
score  of  magazines,  order  either  a  hand- 
gim  or  a  long  gun  for  a  few  dollars  from 
a  dealer  in  a  distant  State,  and,  in  a 
matter  of  weeks  have  the  gun  delivered 
to  him  with  virtual  anonymity. 

We  have  now  taken  the  first  step  in 
the  direction   of  effective   gun   control. 

On  Thiu-sday  of  last  week  Congress 
completed  the  approval  of  the  gun  con- 
trols which  were  incorporated  as  title  IV 
of  the  omnibus  crime  bill. 

This  bill  is  far  from  perfect. 

But  it  represents  a  major  step  ahead  in 
a  number  of  respects. 

First,  it  prohibits  all  mail-order  sales 
of  handguns  to  non-State  residents. 

Second,  it  prohibits  the  sale  of  hand- 
gims  to  non-State  residents. 

Third,  it  prohibits  the  sale  of  handguns 
to  minors. 

Fourth,  it  requires  that  all  purchasers 
of  firearms  from  Federal  licensees  be  re- 
quired to  identify  themselves  by  name, 
address  and  age. 

Fifth,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  fraudu- 
lent and  fly-by-night  dealers,  it  requires 
the  Federal  licensing  of  dealers,  manu- 
facturers and  importers  of  firearms,  and 
establishes  certain  minimum  standards 
that  must  be  met  by  applicants  for 
licenses. 

Sixth,  it  prohibits  the  import  into  the 
United  States  of  all  military  surplus 
handguns,  destructive  devices,  and  other 
nonsporting  guns,  including  lifles  and 
shotguns. 

Seventh,  it  stringently  controls  the  sale 
of  destructive  devices. 

I  do  not  imderestimate  the  importance 
of  this  legislation.  Indeed,  I  consider  its 
approval  by  Congress  a  major  triumph 
for  the  forces  of  law  and  order  and 
decency  and  sanity  in  this  coimtry.  But 
the  fact  is  that  it  does  only  a  part  of  the 
job  that  has  to  be  done. 

THE    SALE    OF    LONG    GUNS 

One  of  its  chief  weaknesses  is  that  it 
does  not  establish  controls  over  the  sale 
of  long  gtms. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  the  terms  of  the 
bill  which  I  recently  submitted  also  ap- 
plied to  rifles  and  shotguns.  In  the  course 
of  a  prolonged  committee  debate,  how- 
ever, rifles  and  shotguns  were  removed 
from  the  coverage  of  title  IV. 

In  my  opinion,  as  I  said  at  the  time, 
this  was  a  mistake. 

I  also  supported  the  amendment  in- 
troduced by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  which  sought  to  extend 
the  coverage  of  title  IV  to  include  rifles 
and  shotguns.  On  this  amendment,  the 
vote  in  the  Senate  went  against  us. 

I  have  tried  hard  to  understand  the 
reasoning  of  the  opposition,  but  I  find 
that  their  reasoning  defies  understand- 
ing. 

The  opponents  of  long  gun  control  tell 
us  that  the  rifle  and  the  shotgun  are 
sporting    weapons    and    that    they    are 
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rarely  used  in  the  commission  of  crimes. 
But  the  fact  is  that  long  guns  figure  in 
approximately  one  third  of  the  gun  mur- 
ders committed  in  our  country.  Our  law- 
enforcement  authorities  across  the  coun- 
try have  urged  legislation  to  control  the 
sale  of  long  guns. 

Mr.  Quinn  Tamm.  representing  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  has  told  us  that — I  quote — 'the 
long  arm  has  taken  its  place  in  20th  cen- 
tury crime  with  a  demolishing  force"  and 
he  has  urged  the  enactment  of  support- 
ing legislation. 

His  views  liave  been  echoed  by  the 
chiefs  of  police  of  our  major  American 
cities,  almost  to  a  man. 

And  now  the  President  of  thp  United 
States  has  pointed  to  this  unfortunate 
weakness  in  the  gun  legislation  approved 
by  Congress,  and  he  has  asked  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  that  would  extend 
the  controls  of  title  IV  to  the  .sale  of 
rifles  and  shotguns. 

A  que.stionnaire  which  our  .'subcom- 
mittee sent  out  to  various  !X)lice  depart- 
ments acrossi  the  Nation  developed  the 
following  very  revealing  statistics  on  the 
role  of  long  guns  in  illegal  activities  of 
all  kinds  for  a  5 -year  period  for  the  40 
cities  that  responded  to  the  question- 
naire: 805  rifles  and  shotguns  were  con- 
fiscated from  juveniles.  1.210  rifles  and 
shotguns  were  used  to  commit  murder, 
2.908  robberies  were  jierpetrated  with 
long  guns,  4.179  assaults  were  committed 
with  long  guns.  14,035  long  guns  were 
misused  in  other  crimes,  23.130  rifles  and 
shotguns  were  confiscated  from  persons 
involved  in  illegal  activities,  4.478  long 
guns  were  seized  on  illegal  weapons 
charges.  This  makes  a  total  of  50,745 
cases  where  longarms  were  used  in 
crimes  of  violence  or  other  illegal  ac- 
tivities. 

These  are  facts  which  cannot  be 
ignored. 

To  this  date,  the  opponents  of  long 
gun  control  have  displayed  a  cavalier 
disdain  for  the  opinions  of  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  Mr.  Quinn  Tamm  and  At- 
torney General  Ramsey  Clark  and  of  our 
metropolitan  chiefs  of  police.  What  their 
opposition  adds  up  to  is  thr.t  they  do  not 
think  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  chiefs  of  police 
of  our  major  cities  know  about  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  and  enforcement. 

In  their  arrogant  omniscience,  they 
apparently  believe,  that  they,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  gun  lobby,  are  the  only  ones 
who  knov.-  what  to  do  about  crime. 

But  now  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  once  again  appealed, 
in  the  most  urgent  terms,  for  legislation 
establishing  effective  controls  over  the 
sale  of  long  guns,  I  earne.stly  hope  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  have  thus  far 
voted  against  such  controls  will  recon- 
sider their  position.  Yes.  and  I  even  ven- 
ture to  hope  that  the  directors  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  who  are.  after 
all,  good  citizens  if  misguided  ones,  will 
reconsider  the  implications  of  their  op- 
position to  such  a  measure. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  bills  I  am 
introducing  today  v.-ould  have  the  effect 
of  extending  the  provisions  of  title  IV  of 
S.  917  to  cover  the  sale  of  rifles  and  .shot- 
guns. 
If  we  claim  to  represent  the  American 


people,  who  cannot  as  a  body  peisistently 
vote  against  legislation  which  three- 
fourths  of  the  American  people  want. 

And  if  wt-  claim  to  be  tmly  concerned 
about  our  growing  crime  rate  and  truly 
desirous  of  giving  our  law  enforcement 
authorities  the  legislative  assistance  they 
need  in  order  to  combat  crime,  then  we 
cannot  go  on  ignoring  the  advice  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  FBI  and 
of  our  law  enforcement  authorities  at 
every  level. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  one 
third  of  all  gun  murders  and  a  large  part 
of  all  gun  crimes  iiivolves  the  use  of  rifles 
and  shotguns  or  sawed-off  rifles  and 
sawed-off  shotguns. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
high-power  rifle  is  the  favorite  weapon 
of  the  as.sa.ssin. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
rifle  is  the  favorite  weapon  of  the 
berserk  killer. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
rifle  has  been  the  main  weapon  of  the 
snipers  who  have  taken  .--o  murderous  a 
toll  in  our  big  city  riots,  and  whose  ac- 
tivities have  done  so  much  to  aggravate 
the  general  violence  that  has  character- 
ized these  riots. 

Finally,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that 
rifles  and  shotguns  are  being  used  with 
increasing  frequency  in  a  wide  variety 
of  crimes,  and  that  they  are  bound  to 
play  an  even  more  prominent  role  in 
crimes  of  violence  if  we  impose  restric- 
tions on  the  .sale  of  handguns  without 
imposing  parallel  restrictions  on  the  sale 
of  long  guns. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence in  our  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties. 

I  ask  for  legislation  which  will  give 
them  the  assistance  they  themselves  have 
a.sked  for  in  the  fiaht  against  crime. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 
Mr.    LAUSCHE.     Will     the     Senator 
grant  me  the  privilege  of  being  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  he  is  introducing? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  will  be  honored. 
Mr.  President,  I  neglected  to  say  that 
I  should  like  to   have   the  bill   remain 
at  the  desk  for  5  days,  to  give  any  other 
Senators  who  would   like   to   cosponsor 
the  measure  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut  will   recall   that   I   was   a   co- 
sponsor  of   the   original   bill   which   he 
offered. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do:  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  was  of  great  iielp  in  the  long 
fight  to  obtain  some  sensible  gun  con- 
trol legislation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
{X)re.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
that  the  bill  be  held  at  the  desk  for  5 
days? 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President.  I  personally  would  have  no 
objection,  but  will  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut withhold  his  request  until  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  seen  the  bill? 
I  think  he  may  have  .some  suggestions. 
Mr.  DODD.  Certainly. 
How  much  time  do  I  have  remaiiiing? 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. The  Senator  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining of  the  time  he  requested. 

Mr.  DODD.  Couid  I  have  o  more  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  may  have  an  additional 
5  minutes,  ur  until  the  hour  of  1  o'clock, 
to  complete  his  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
;iore.  Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 
Does  the  Senator  withdraw  his  request 
to  have  the  bill  lield  at  the  desk? 

Mr.  DODD.  Vcs.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  asked  me  to 
withhold  the  request  until  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  cotUd  get  to  the  floor.  That 
was  the  way  I  understood  him. 

THE    NEED    FOR   COMPVLSORY    GUN    REGISTRATION 

The  second  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  provides  for  the  compulsory  Fed- 
eral registration  of  all  flrearni.s. 

There  is  too  much  hatred  in  our  coun- 
try and  too  many  extremists  of  both  left- 
wing  and  rightwing  persuasions.  There 
are  also  far  too  many  guns  in  the  hands 
of  irresponsible  elements. 

I  think  that  the  time  has  come  when 
we  shall  have  to  follow  the  examples  of 
other  civilized  countries  and  make  regis- 
tration of  all  giuis  compulsoiw. 

The  fact  is  that  the  control  of  the  fu- 
ture sale  of  guns  solves  only  v&rX.  of  the 
problem.  We  are  still  left  with  the  prob- 
lem of  disarming  the  countless  thou- 
sands— the  figure  may  well  run  into  mil- 
lions—of criminals  and  drug  addicts  and 
extremists  and  alcoholics  and  mentally 
unstable  elements  who  have  been  able  to 
secure  weapons  for  themselevs  imder  our 
hitherto  lax  and  ineffective  gun  laws. 

Comi:ulsoiT  registration  of  all  firearms 
would  enable  us  to  move  to  disarm  these 
dangerous  and  antisocial  elements. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  law-abiding  cit- 
izen would  have  anything  to  fear  from 
compulsorj-  registration.  He  could  con- 
tinue to  own  gtms  for  sporting  purposes 
or  for  self-protection;  and  he  would  do 
so  more  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
something  was  being  done  to  take  guns 
away  from  those  who  should  not  own 
them. 

The  essential  features  of  this  legisla- 
tion are  the  following : 

First,  it  calls  for  compulsory  Federal 
registration  of  all  firearms  under  a  ma- 
chinery to  be  set  up  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

Second,  it  exempts  those  States  which 
have  or  will  have  laws  requiring  com- 
pulsory registration. 

Third,  it  establishes  a  nomiiial  ;egis- 
t  ration  fee  of  $1  to  cover  the  cost  of 
administering  the  registration  program. 

Fourth,  it  provides  for  a  period  of  90 
days  after  the  law  is  enacted  before  it 
becomes  effective.  This  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  set  up  the  necessary  administra- 
tive machinery  before  registration  be- 
gins. 

Fifth,  it  provides  for  a  registration 
period  that  will  commence  90  days  after 
its  enactment  and  will  extend  for  a  pe- 
riod of  6  months  thereafter. 

Sixth,  my  legislation  grants  an 
amnesty  from  prosecution  under  this 
act  to  all  persons  who  come  forward  to 
turn  in  their  fireermc  before  the  close  of 
the  registration  period. 
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Seventh,  it  would  prohibit  any  person, 
including  a  federally  licensed  dealer 
from  selling,  delivering,  or  otherwise  dis- 
posing of  any  ammunition  to  any  person 
who  does  not  furnish  proof  that  the 
weapon  for  which  he  is  purchasing  am- 
munition has  been  registered  under  this 
act. 

This.  I  feel,  is  a  very  necessary-  part 
of  this  legislation.  There  are  millions  of 
firearms  presently  in  this  country  that 
are  subject  to  misuse 

The  availability  of  ammunition,  how- 
ever, is  another  question.  It  will  be  diflB- 
cult  for  a  criminal  or  juvenile  to  misuse 
an  unregistered  gun  if  it  is  illegal  for 
him  to  buy  ammunition  for  that  weapon. 

In  addition,  hearings  before  the  sub- 
committee proved  that  until  the  cheap, 
imported  handgim  was  made  available, 
it  was  a  simple  matter  for  juveniles  to 
manufacture  guns.  The  much  discussed 
■■zip  gun"  of  the  juvenile  gangs  is  a  good 
example  of  the  need  to  exert  some  con- 
trol over  the  distribution  of  ammunition. 
It  is  a  logical  and  reasonable  extension 
of  this  act  which  calls  for  registration 
of  all  firearms,  to  require  that  a  person 
purchasing  ammunition  for  that  firearm 
prove  that  the  gun  is,  in  fact,  legally 
possessed. 

Eighth,  it  establishes  a  penalty  of  a 
maximum  of  up  to  2  years  m  prison  and 
$2,000  fine,  or  both,  for  those  who  are 
found  to  be  in  \iolation  of  this  act. 

This  is  a  simple  and  workable  pro- 
posal. In  fact,  it  closely  resembles  the 
gun  registration  laws  in  Switzerland, 
which  have  sometimes  been  held  up  by 
the  National  Rifle  Association  as  an  ideal 
gun  country. 

I  want  to  repeat  again  that  no  law- 
abiding  citizen  has  anything  to  fear  from 
registration. 

No  one  questions  the  need  for  automo- 
bile registration  or  motorcycle  registra- 
tion, or  even  bicycle  registration  and  dog 
registration.  They  understand  that  this 
is  essential  for  the  protection  of  the 
owner  as  well  as  for  the  protection  of 
the  community.  Nor  does  anyone  ques- 
tion the  need  for  drivers  licenses  or  the 
right  of  the  State  to  deny  such  licenses 
to  juveniles  and  alcoholics  and  those 
convicted  of  reckless  driving. 

Why  then  should  anyone  object  to  the 
registration  of  guns  in  the  interest  of 
the  community? 

THE   REACTION   OP  THE   GU.N    LOBBY 

I  know  that  this  proposal  will  en- 
counter the  violent  opposition  of  the  gun 
lobby  and  the  gun  manners. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  their  per- 
sistence about  their  power.  Indeed,  their 
power  is  nothing  short  of  frightening. 

I  have  repeatedly  discussed  in  this 
body  during  the  last  7  years  the  unre- 
lenting pressure  which  the  firearms 
lobby,  led  by  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, has  put  on  the  Congress,  and  most 
recently  on  the  Senate,  as  firearms  legis- 
lation approached  a  vote. 

I  consider  it  the  most  stubborn,  the 
most  militant,  the  most  effective,  the 
most  wrongheaded,  and  probably  the 
most  dangerous  lobby  that  has  ever  ex- 
isted. 

They  have  fought  effective  gun  legisla- 
tion every  single  step  of  the  way. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommit- 


tee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  first  em- 
barked on  a  study  of  the  need  for  more 
effective  gun  legislation  in  1961.  We  sent 
committee  investigators  to  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  ascertain  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  problem,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  problems  of  mall-order 
sale  guns. 

After  days  and  weeks  of  hearings  and 
investigations,  and  after  meetings  with 
the  gun  lobby  and  the  gun  manufactvu-- 
ers.  I  introduced,  with  the  cosponsorshlp 
of  four  other  members  of  the  committee, 
a  simple  mail-order  gun  bill. 

This  was  in  1963,  jast  four  months  be- 
fore the  assassination  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. The  tragedy  of  the  assassination 
aroused  the  public  and  it  helped  to  per- 
suade the  Senate  sponsors  of  gun  con- 
trol to  seek  broader  legislation.  Subse- 
quent to  the  assassination  in  Dallas.  I 
amended  the  bill  to  include  rifles  and 
shotguns. 

For  the  next  2  years  we  fought  with 
the  gun  lobby  and  the  gunrunners  and 
with  the  powerful  political  opposition 
which  they  fed  and  encouraged.  I  was  ac- 
cused of  being  part  of  a  Communist 
conspiracy.  It  was  charged  that  com- 
mittee members  wanted  to  do  away  with 
the  second  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. We  on  the  committee  were  reacting 
■hysterically"  on  the  subject  of  guiis, 
trumpeted  the  firearms  industry  press. 

In  1965,  at  the  request  of  the  admin- 
istration. I  introduced  a  gun  bill  that  was 
stronger  than  any  introduced  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

Despite  the  emergence  of  the  civilian 
-snipers  in  the  Watts  riots,  we  continued 
to  meet  increasingly  violent  opposition 
from  the  gim  lobby,  especially  from  its 
main  mouthpiece,  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation. 

When  the  gun  lobby's  friends  in 
Congress  succeeded  in  stalling  congres- 
sional action  through  1966.  I  again  in- 
troduced the  President's  bill  in  1967.  And 
we  have  been  f^.ghting  up  until  only  a 
few  days  ago  to  send  to  the  President  a 
bill  that  would  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  problem  of  gun  control. 

On  April  4,  1968,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  finally  reported  a  gun  bill  as 
title  I'V  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill.  The 
decision  came  after  prolonged  and  stub- 
bom  debate.  It  may  be  a  portent  of  some 
kind  that  the  vote  came  within  the  very 
hour  that  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther 
King  was  shot  down  by  a  gunman  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.  I  remember  saying  to  my 
colleagues:  "How  many  more  good  men 
must  be  shot  down  before  we  take 
action?" 

Title  I'V  in  its  present  form  was  ap- 
proved by  a  narrow  margin.  But  the 
committee  eliminated  the  very  weapons 
that  were  used  by  Oswald.  Whitman,  the 
snipers  of  Watts  and  Detroit — the  weap- 
on, which,  within  the  hour  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  imprudent  action,  was 
to  snuff  out  the  life  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King. 

I  think  it  is  painfully  ironic,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  one  Senator  who  through  the 
years  supported  my  efforts  to  get  a  good 
gun  law  was  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
And  now  he.  too.  has  been  felled  by  a 
blast  from  the  gun  of  an  assassin. 

The  gun  lobby  has  already  begun 
grinding  out  its  propaganda,  as  they  did 


after  the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, after  the  Whitman  massacre,  after 
the  riots,  and  after  the  murder  of  Martin 
Luther  King.  They  cry  that  "no  gun  law 
in  the  world  would  have  prevented  these 
tragedies."  Then  they  piously  conclude 
that  the  Congress  should  do  nothing. 

We  are  now  witnessing  the  usual  smoke 
screen  and  the  usual  call  for  "calmness 
and  reason." 

And  for  what? 

To  buy  time  for  the  gun  lobby  to 
spread  its  poisonous  propaganda  again 
and  for  the  shock  to  wear  off  a  Nation 
once  again  bereaved. 

Before  and  during  the  recent  Senate 
debate  on  title  I'V,  representatives  of  the 
gun  lobby  operated  openly  and  shame- 
lessly in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  Twice 
during  debate  on  title  I'V,  in  passing 
through  the  reception  room  to  the  Sen- 
ate Chambers.  I  met  two  top  ofiQcers  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association. 

This  came  as  no  surprise  to  me  be- 
cause of  the  unique  position  the  National 
Rifle  Association  sees  itself  occupying  In 
the  affairs  of  the  Congress. 

Harold  W.  Classen,  president,  opened 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association  in  Boston  on  April  6,  1968,  a 
little  over  6  weeks  ago. 

And  he  opened  it  with  a  threat. 

In  discussing  the  "real  strength"  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association  he  said 
that  its  "1  million  members  are  a  uni- 
fied force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  every 
comer  of  America." 

And  then,  as  president  of  a  tax-free, 
nonpolitical.  nonlobby,  education  organi- 
zation he  went  on  to  discuss  the  politics 
of  lobbying. 

He  said: 

...  I  should  think  our  political  enemies 
would  keep  this  in  mind  when  they're 
dreaming  up  some  of  those  things  they  say 
about  us.  We're  all  voters,  and  I'm  sure 
they're  going  to  hear  from  us  at  the  polls  lu 
November. 

I  know  darn  right  well  they're  going  to 
hear  from  me. 

...  I  will  tell  you  this  much — the  politi- 
cians who  use  this  great  American  organi- 
zation as  a  whipping  boy  in  order  to  further 
their  own  selfish  Interests  are  not  going  to 
get  my  vote. 

I  am  not  cowed  by  his  open  political 
blackmail:  but  I  am  shocked  by  this 
blatant  public  threat  of  political  retalia- 
tion issued  to  this  Congress  if  it  does  not 
conform  to  its  wishes.  I  believe  this  will 
be  the  reaction  of  every  Member  of 
Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  por- 
tions of  the  annual  rep>ort  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  dealing  with 
their  legislative  service  and  their  public 
relations  service  for  the  years  1963 
through  1967  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
Senate  and  the  general  public  should 
know  something  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association's  arrogant  bragging  to  their 
members  about  their  effectiveness  in 
swaying  firearms  legislation. 

Let  me  quote  this  one  paragraph  from 
the  1964  report  which  more  than  any- 
thing else  shows  the  true  purpose  and 


the  true  activities  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association : 

Information  to  NRA  members  about  fire- 
arms control  proposals  is  supplied  by  three 
principal  means— (li  the  regular  report. 
•What  the  Lawmakers  are  Doing."  in  The 
American  Rifleman;  i2)  NRA  Legislative 
Bulletin:  and  (3)  direct  contracts  by 
mall  or  wire.  During  1963.  350  bills  of  con- 
cern to  gunowners  were  Introduced  in  state 
legislatures  and  32  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  De- 
tails about  the  more  important  ones  were 
published  in  42  columns  of  the  magazine, 
and  42  legislative  bulletins  were  mailed  to 
320.000  members  and  clubs  In  50  states  NRA 
viemhers  reacted  promptly,  firinly,  and  in 
force.  AS  a  result,  none  of  the  legislation 
deemed  severe  were  enacted. 

The  gim  lobby,  led  by  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  will  no  doubt  make  an- 
other determined  effort  to  deprive  the 
public  of  the  kind  of  firearms  legislation 
it  has  requested,  indeed  demanded. 

For  weeks  before  and  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  gun  bill,  officials  of  the  gun 
industry,  "conservation""  groups,  and  the 
National  Rifle  Association  have  stalked 
ilie  Halls  of  Congress  waving  the  flag, 
repeating  arguments  they  knew  to  be 
spurious,  and  hinting  at  political  :-e- 
prisals. 

They  were  in  the  cafetei^ias,  the  eleva- 
tors, in  the  reception  rooms  and  in  the 
galleries  waiting  for  a  chance  to  button- 
iiole  what  looked  to  tiiem  like  another 
vote  for  their  own  perverted  view  of  the 
imblic  interest,  a  view  that  shows  a  total 
and  callous  indifference  to  the  epidemic 
of  mail-order  death  that  has  been  sweep- 
ing across  our  coimtry  like  some  modern- 
day  black  plague. 

The  gtm  apologists  argued  only  yester- 
day that  the  Dodd  bill  would  not  have 
prevented  tite  shooting  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy. 

Maybe  it  would  have  and  maybe  it 
would  not  have. 

It  is  impos.sible  to  prove  in  mathemati- 
cal terms  that  even  the  most  stringent 
gun  control  legislation  would  have  pre- 
\ented  a  specific  murder.  But  no  law  can 
prevent  all  the  crime  it  is  intended  to 
deal  with.  And  the  statistics  which  I  have 
already  quoted  demonstrate  conclusively 
iliat  those  countries  with  tight  gun  con- 
trols have  far  fewer  murdei's  and  far 
fe'.ver  cinmes  of  \1olence.  on  a  pro  rata 
ba.sis,  than  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  fact  to  reflect  on  again  that  the 
rate  for  gun  murders  in  this  country  is 
55  times  the  rate  for  Britain  and  90  times 
the  rate  for  the  Netherlands. 

It  is  a  fact  to  reflect  on.  too,  that  eveiy 
single  law  enforcement  officer  who  has 
testified  on  the  subject  has  expressed  the 
conviction  tliat  our  soaring  crime  rates 
are  directly  related  to  tlie  easy  availabil- 
ity of  guns  of  all  kinds  and  the  lack  of 
adequate  gun  controls. 

I  do  not  say  that  enactment  of  the 
gtm  bill  or  even  of  compulsory  regis- 
tration will  prevent  all  murders  or  any 
specific  murder.  I  do  say  that  they  will 
result  in  the  saving  of  many  thousands  of 
lives  over  the  years.  And  this  is  more 
than  ample  justification. 

If  we  fail  to  take  these  stringent  meas- 
ures in  the  immediate  future,  then  it  can 
be  predicted  as  a  certainty  that  our  land 
v.ill  be  the  scene  of  more  assassinations 
and  attempted  assassinations,  and  that 


these  crimes  will  occur  with  increasing 
frequency. 

Pious  condolences  over  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy  or  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  or  over  the  assassina- 
tion of  Senator  Kennedy,  will  no  longer 
stiffice.  If  our  counti-y  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded by  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  na- 
tion of  murderers  and  assassins,  we  must 
take  the  most  energetic  action  to  put  an 
end  to  the  conditions  tliat  today  makes 
America  a  land  of  murder  and  violence. 
Let  me  add  a  final  word.  We  are  all 
saddened  by  the  assassinations  that  have 
occurred.  But  that  is  not  enough.  No  one 
could  be  more  truly  stricken  tlian  we  of 
the  Senate.  As  a  result  of  tiie  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy,  the  assa.ssina- 
tion  of  Dr.  King,  and  now  the  awful 
murder  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  our 
country  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  a  Nation  of  mur- 
derers and  a.ssassins.  We  must  take  en- 
ergetic action  to  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
dition that  today  makes  America  a  land 
of  murder  and  violence. 

I  know  there  is  more  to  murder  and 
violence  than  the  availability  of  gun.s.  I 
remember  when  I  was  attemjuing  to  get 
siiows  exploiting  crime,  violence  and 
brutality  off  the  television  .screens,  .^n 
attitude  of  mind  is  involved.  How  can  we 
expect  children,  who  see  mostly  beatings, 
killings,  and  shootings  on  television 
screens,  to  beliave  themselves  and  to  be 
nonviolent? 

I  think  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Com- 
mittee hearings  may  have  served  a  good 
purpose.  I  believe  it  is  clear  that  we 
must  do  more  than  pass  gun  laws  'n  order 
to  reverse  the  \iolence  prevalent  in  our 
countiy  today.  I  hope  that  we  will  face 
up  to  doing  what  is  neces.sary  to  accom- 
plish our  purpose. 

Clearly,  the  most  immediate  need  is 
the  enactment  of  stronger  firearms 
legislation. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  his 
courtesy  in  granting  me  extia  time 
during  the  morning  hour. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  easier  for  those 
who  wish  to  cosponsor  tlie  bills  to  have 
them  lie  on  the  desk  for  cosponsorshlp 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Some  Senators 
called  my  office  and  wanted  to  cosponsor 
the  bills.  "Will  it  be  satisfactory'  to  let 
them  he  at  the  desk  for  the  rest  of  the 
day? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  DODD  I  make  that  i-eque.st 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Exhibit  1 
National  Rifle  Association 

of  america, 
Washington.  DC  .  April  9.  1968. 
To  the  Board  of  Directors: 

The  membership  and  financial  position  of 
our  Association  is  greater  today  than  ever 
before   in   its  history. 

Proeress  in  meeting  the  long-term  objec- 
tives adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  in 
1960.  the  NRA  Centennial  Plan,  continues 
at  a  rapid  pace.  The  original  goal  of  500.000 
Individual  members  was  surpassed  by  the 
end  of  1962  We  now  are  "shooting  for  a  mil- 
lion." with  a  total  of  902.000  members  at 
the  end  of  1967.  Our  official  journ.^l  The 
American  Rifleman,  has  been  Improved 
so  that  It  Is  the  most  complete  monthly 
publication  on  firearms  and  shooting  avail- 
able anvwhere  In  the  world.  NRA  activities 


with  the  greatest  potential  growth  are  being 
promoted,  and  new  activities  are  being  es- 
tablished to  attract  new  supporters  We  con- 
stantly are  strengthening  our  relationships 
with  organizations  which  will  help  to  carry 
our  program  to  the  people. 

A  careful  study  of  the  information  pre- 
sented m  this  report  will  show  that  the 
National  Rifle  Association  has  made  great 
strides  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  mis- 
sion. These  results  have  been  achieved  with 
the  wholehearted  support  and  unselfish  dedi- 
cation of  Its  oificers.  members  and  stafT 
Our  success  has  been  made  possible  because 
individuals  In  all  parts  of  our  land  are  will- 
ing to  devote  time  and  effort,  without  fi- 
nancial compensation,  to  help  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  comprehensive  nationwide 
program  to  promote  and  conduct  NRA  ac- 
tivities in  local  communities.  With  con- 
tinued enlightened  guidance  by  our  leader- 
ship and  the  enthusiastic  support  of  our 
membership,  we  can  look  to  the  future  with 
confidence  in  our  ability  to  grow  and  to  be 
ot  greater  service  to  our  members,  to  our 
communities  and  to  our  nation 

Franklin  L.  Orth. 
Executive  Vice  President 

Loins  F    Lucas. 

Executive  Director. 

legislative  service 

The  principal  function  of  the  NRA's  Legis- 
lative Service  Is  the  collection  and  dispens- 
ing of  evaluated  Information  concerning 
existing  and  proposed  firearms  controls.  The 
principal  means  of  transmitting  such  Infor- 
mation is  the  regular  monthly  "What  the 
Lawmakers  are  Doing,"  appearing  In  The 
American  Rifleman,  In  addition,  special 
legislative  bulletins,  memoranda  and  direct 
contact  by  mall,  telephone,  telegram  or  per- 
sonal conversation  are  utilized  to  accomplish 
this  information  gathering-reporting  func- 
tion. 

Retrospectively,  the  year  1967  was  active 
and  productive  in  terms  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Forty-seven  state  legislatures  were  In 
session,  and  interstate  firearms  controls  was 
a  subject  of  frequent  Congressional  com- 
ment. Seventy-six  columns  in  The  American 
Rifleman  were  devoted  to  legislative  news: 
one  special  bulletin  on  proposed  federal  leg- 
islation was  sent  to  all  NRA  members  and 
clubs;  and  18  legislative  bulletins  were  mailed 
to  all  NR.^  members  and  clubs  in  states  or 
cities  In  which  crucial  firearms  legislation 
was  under  consideration. 

Federal 

The  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress  con- 
vened on  January  10.  1967.  That  night.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  delivered  his  State  of  the  Union 
message  outlining  his  legislative  program 
for  the  year,  in  which  he  recommended 
•strict  controls  on  the  sale  of  firearms  "  The 
next  day.  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (Conn.) 
introduced  the  Administration's  bill  S.  1.  to 
amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  This  bill 
was  Identical  to  S.  1592.  as  amended,  in  the 
89th  Congress.  In  his  message  to  Congress 
on  February  6.  1967.  the  President  referred 
to  further  delay  in  enacting  strict  firearms 
controls  as  being  "unconscionable"  and  he 
recommended  that  all  states  enact  a  Sulli- 
van-type law.  Shortly  after  this,  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  published  a  report 
recommending  strict  regulation  of  firearms, 
including  registration.  On  February  8,  1967, 
8.  1  was  amended  so  as  to  prohibit  the  inter- 
state sale  of  all  firearms,  except  between 
federally  licensed  manufacturers  and  dealers. 

On  February  15.  1967.  Representative 
Emanuel  CeUer'  (10th  Dlst-NY.)  introduced 
H  R.  5384.  identical  to  the  Dodd  Bill  .is 
amended.  Representatives  Casey.  King.  Hor- 
ton.  Sikes,  Dlngell  and  others  Introduced  leg- 
islation reflecting  the  NRA  three-part  legis- 
lative program  of  1965-66,  At  Its  Annual 
Meetings,  however,  the  Association  added  a 
fourth  part   providing  for  an  afRdavit  proce- 
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dure  for  the  Interstate  or  mall  order  pur- 
chase of  pistols  or  revolvers.  The  affidavit 
approach  was  Initially  reflect-ed  In  H  R.  8645, 
Introduced  by  Representative  Cecil  King 
(I7th  Dlst.-Calif  »  on  April  17.  On  May  24. 
Senator  Hniska  introduced  his  now  famous 
bill.  S  1853.  similar  to  H  R  8645.  as  well  as  a 
bin.  S.  1854.  to  control  destructive  devices. 

Pour  days  of  hearings  were  held  on  the 
Celler  Biu'iH.R.  5384 i~in  April.  There  were 
eleven  days  of  hearings  on  the  Etodd  and 
Hruska  Bills,  in  July  and  Augvist.  The  NRA 
testified  in  both  houses  in  opposition  to  the 
Administration  bills,  and  spoke  in  support  of 
legislation  reflecting  the  NRAs  four-part 
program. 

Late  in  the  session,  both  Administration 
bills  were  reported  from  subcommittee  to 
the  pare.nt  Judiciary  Committee  in  each 
house.  The  version  of  the  Dodd  proposal  re- 
ported was  3  1  as  amended  in  February:  the 
Celler  measure  was  reported  by  a  substitute 
which  retained   the  ban  on  interst.ate  sales. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  there  were  a  total  of  16  bills  either 
reflecting  or  similar  to  the  NRA  four-point 
program  1 14  in  the  House  and  2  in  the  Sen- 
ate). There  was  a  total  of  nearly  40  general 
bills  to  J:«^late  firearms  introduced  in  the 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  all  of  which 
carry  over  to  the  second  session. 

On  November  2.  1967.  NRA  E.xecutlve  Vice 
President  Franklin  L  Orth  testified  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Wildlife  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  Committee  in  support  of 
HR.  11190.  by  Rep.  John  Dingell  of  Michigan, 
to  provide  that  one-half  of  the  excise  tax  on 
pistols  and  revolvers  be  used  for  target  ranges 
and  firearms  safety  training  programs  and 
the  other  half  of  such  revenue  be  used  for 
wildlife  restoration  under  the  Plttman-Rob- 
ertson  Act.  This  bill  Is  still  in  subcommittee. 

State 

This  past  year,  there  was  a  noticeable  trend 
toward  more  restrictive  firearms  controls  in 
various  states.  There  were  nearly  500  bills 
pertaining  to  firearms  or  hunting  and  game 
conservation  matters,  several  of  which  in- 
cluded proposals  3  place  rifles  and  shotguns 
under  further  controls — Including  a  permit 
to  possess  or  acquire,  license  to  carry,  identi- 
fication cares  or  registration 

The  long  firearm  came  under  particular 
attention  in  New  York.  Illinois.  Maryland. 
Washington.  Hawaii  and  Michigan.  With  the 
exception  of  Illinois,  no  bill  to  cover  rifles  or 
shotguns  became  law. 

The  outstanding  development  on  the  state 
level  this  year  was  the  enactment  of  a  new 
firearms  law  in  Illinois  to  require  an  identi- 
fication card  for  the  acquisition  or  possession 
of  any  firearm,  pellet  gun  or  ammunition. 
The  new  Illinois  statute  differs  from  the  ID 
card  requirement  of  the  1966  New  Jersey  law 
by  providing  for  the  mandatory  Issuance  of 
the  identification  card  after  the  applicant  has 
met  certain  generally  reasonable  and  clearly 
set  forth  conditions. 

The  following  states  adopted  resolutions 
opposing  the  Administration-backed  Dodd- 
Celler  BUI :  Alabama.  Alaska,  Arizona.  Arkan- 
sas. Kansas.  Louisiana,  Michigan.  Montana, 
Oklahoma.  Pennsylvania  and  Texas. 

Connecticut  has  a  new  law  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  board  of  firearms 
pei:Tnit  examiners,  including  sportsmen's  rep- 
resentatives to  review  denial  of  application 
for  a  handgun  permit  or  renewal  thereof. 

In  Texas,  a  long-standing  requirement  that 
handgun  dealers  submit  quarterly  reports 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  was  re- 
pealed, thus  removing  a  cause  of  annoyance 
to  both  dealers  and  their  customers. 

Amended  and  added  to  in  several  impor- 
tant respects  w;is  California's  firearms  law. 
Perhaps  the  most  publicized  change  was  pro- 
hibiting the  carrying  of  a  firearm  in  any 
public  place  or  street  in  an  incorporated  area 
or  in  a  prohibited  area  of  an  unincorporated 
area,  with  certain  exceptions. 

Hunter  safety  training  bills  failed  of  pas- 


sage In  Colorado,  Florida,  Michigan  and  Ne- 
braska, and  are  pending  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
Illinois,  a  new  law  provides  for  the  Initiation, 
promotion  and  development  by  the  Conserva- 
tion Department  of  a  safe  firearms  handling 
program  for  persons  between  12  and  21  years 
of  age. 

Local 

The  most  significant  development  on  the 
local  level  In  1967  waa  the  adoption  by  New 
York  City  of  perhajjs  the  toughest  gun  law 
in  the  nation.  In  November  the  City  Council 
passed,  and  the  Mayor  signed,  an  ordinance 
to  require  the  registration  of  all  rifles  and 
shotguns  In  addltloii  to  handguns,  as  well  as 
a  permit  to  purchttse  and  possess  such  fire- 
arms. 

Attempts  at  addltloiial  controls  on  the  mu- 
nicipal or  county  level  were  made  in  Chicago, 
Miami.  Coral  Gables  (Florida),  and  Mary- 
land's Montgomery  County,  among  others 
Miami  adopted  a  72-hour  waiting  period: 
Coral  Gables,  a  registration  requirement: 
and  Montgomery  County,  an  expansion  of  the 
area  in  which  flre.u-ms  may  not  be  discharged, 
with  certain  exceptions. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

As  a  public  service  organization,  the  entire 
NRA  Headquarters  operation  contributes  to 
the  Association's  total  public  relations  effort. 
However,  the  Office  of  Public  Relations  carries 
out  a  basic  public  relations  progKim  designed 

( 1 )  to  Inform  the  general  public  on  the 
various  aspects  of  Federal,  state  and  local 
firearms  legislation:  (2)  to  increase  the 
prestige  and  public  acceptance  of  the  NRA 
In  its  various  programs:  (3)  to  establish  and 
promote  civilian  marksmanship  training  as 
essential  to  the  national  defense:  (4)  to 
emphasize  that  shooting  is  safe:  (5)  to  pro- 
mote recreational  shooting  in  its  various 
forms;  (6)  to  Identify  shooting  as  an  es- 
sential international  sport;  and  (7)  to  Iden- 
tify the  NRA  as  the  authority  on  guns  and 
the  shooting  sports. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  mission,  the 
NRA  Office  of  Public  Relations  operates  in 
several  broad  general  categories:  (1)  general 
publicity,  which  includes  almost  dally  use 
of  the  printed  media,  radio  and  television; 

(2)  shows  and  exhibits:  (3)  personal  appear- 
ances and  Interviews:  and  (4)  personal  as- 
slst;uice   to   media   representatives. 

Publicity 

The  Office  of  Public  Relations  had  a  par- 
ticularly active  year  in  1967.  During  this 
time  71  special  releases  were  written  with  a 
total  of  234.300  stones  distributed.  These 
stories  related  to  major  activities  or  state- 
ments concerning  the  Association's  programs 
;ind  policies  on  various  issues.  In  addition. 
5.372  "Hometown"  releases  were  prepared  and 
distributed  to  local  newspapers  and  broad- 
casters. These  releases  on  individual  NRA 
members  concerned  p>ersonal  accomplish- 
ments, awards,  instructor  certification,  club 
organization  and  other  pertinent  accomplish- 
ments. 

Complete  news  coverage  of  the  National 
Matches,  the  International  Tryouts.  the 
Pan  American  Games,  the  National  Police 
Championships,  the  National  Collegiate 
Championships  at  Manhattan.  Kansas,  and 
the  major  Police  Regional  at  Winter  Haven. 
Florida,  was  provided  by  staff  members  of 
the  NRA  Office  of  Public  Relations.  Clippings 
and  transcripts  received  indicate  excellent 
use  of  stories  concerning  these  matches. 
Also,  prior  to  the  National  Matches.  7.100 
"Hometowners"  on  Individual  participants 
were  Issued  to  local  media.  Similar  stories 
were  released  on  the  Pan  American  Team 
and  the  participants  in  the  National  Police 
Championships.  All  news  stories  on  shoot- 
ing resulting  from  the  Pan  .American  Games 
were  written  and  placed  with  the  wire  serv- 
ices by  the  OPR  staff  men  in  attendance. 

Prior  to.  and  during  the  Annual  Meet- 
ings, the  OPR  prepared  and  distributed  12 
major  stories.  Clippings  indicated  that  'pick- 


up" was  very  good.  Also,  during  the  Meet- 
ings, OPR  arranged  three  radio  interviews 
and  a  news  conference  for  the  NRA  Presi- 
dent. 

During  the  i^\\  months.  OPR  staff  mem- 
bers attended  and  arranged  news  coverage 
of  two  major  Home  Firearms  Safety  pro- 
grams. Unusual  lntere.<;t  in  these  programs 
was  generated  among  the  media,  and  favor- 
able coverage  was  accomplished. 

During  1967.  the  NRA  feature  column, 
"Tar«et.  Woods  and  Gun  Room."  was  used 
by  675  newspapers  and  magazines,  with  a 
total  of  15,725  columns  being  distributed. 
In  addition,  NRA  safety  spots  were  used  on 
603  radio  stations  for  a  total  of  264.000  broad- 
casts. This  represents  several  million  dol- 
lars In  public  service  air  time.  The  "Fess 
Parker"  TV  spots  were  still  in  use  on  171 
TV  stations  and  a  new  animated  spot  was 
released  late  in  the  year.  Figures  on  use 
of  this  spot  were  not  available  for  calcula- 
tion  by  the  end  of  1967. 

The  Gary  Anderson  "Shooting  Tips" 
strips  were  placed  in  675  new.spajjers  and 
magazines  in  1967.  and  the  "Tipper  Flint- 
lock" safety  mats  were  in  use  by  516  news- 
papers. "Tipper"  will  be  replaced  by  1968 
by  the  new  safety  symbol.  "Keeneye." 

In  1967,  OPR  distributed  325, B25  pieces  of 
promotional  material  for  use  by  clubs  at 
sportsmen  shows  and  for  other  activities. 

Over  the  Report  period,  OPR  personnel  ar- 
ranged for.  prepared,  or  "planted"  12  major 
stories  in  national  publications  .such  as  the 
"Club  Woman."  "Presbyterian  Life,"  and  the 
AP  feature  story.  "Why  Amerlc.ins  Shoot." 
This  represents  a  "breakthrough"  In  NRA 
relations  with  previously  unused  media 
sources. 

Of  major  significance  during  1967  was  a 
debate  arranged  by  OPR  between  the  NRA 
President  Harold  Classen  and  Senator  Joseph 
Tv-dlngs  at  the  National  Press  Club  In  Wash- 
ington. This  marked  the  first  time  that  a 
debate  has  been  held  in  this  news  club,  the 
largest  m  the  United  States.  .Several  hundred 
newsmen  were  in  .ittendance  .;nfl  prers  and 
TV  coverage  was  heavy.  Since  that  time.  Pres- 
ident Glassen  and  Senator  Tydlngs  have  ap- 
peared on  two  television  debates. 

Speaking  engagements,  interviews  and 
radio  and  television  appearances  were  ar- 
ranged for  NRA  Officers.  Directors  and  per- 
sonnel during  1967.  and  OPR  staff  members 
appeared  before  73  civic  and  professional 
groups  during  the  year.  In  addition.  OPR 
personnel  appeared  on  13  different  radio  and 
television  programs.  Speaking  engagements 
arranged  for  NRA  Officers  included  such  in- 
fluential groups  ;vs  the  National  -Society  of 
State  Legislators  and  the  American  Dental 
Association. 

Staff  personnel  from  the  Office  of  Public 
Relations  attended  13  major  coiiveiitlons  or 
meetings  during  1967,  including  such  impor- 
tant programs  of  the  National  .Association  of 
Sporting  Goods  Dealers,  the  Industrial  Rec- 
reation Association,  the  Boy's  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica, the  National  Sheriff's  Association,  the 
National  Association  of  Counties,  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  Health.  Recreation  and 
Physical  Fitness,  the  Outdoor  Writers  Asso- 
ciation and  others. 

General 

Tlie  NRA  O.ffice  of  Public  Relations  'oegan 
1967  with  a  .staff  of  three  public  relations 
professionals  and  three  clerical  personnel. 
In  September,  a  highly  qualified  news  writer 
.vas  added  to  the  ftaff  and  a  similarlv  quali- 
i.jd  TV-radio  man  was  added  in  October.  In 
November,  the  name  of  ths  division  was 
changed  from  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  to 
its  present  designation.  Through  the  addi- 
tion of  the  two  staff  members,  the  OPR  has 
been  able  to  cover  more  newsworthy  events 
and  arrange  more  appearances  for  NRA  Offi- 
cers and  Directors. 

Late  in  1967.  the  OPR  developed  plans  for 
organizing  a  volunteer  public  relations  net- 
work from  qualified  NRA  Ufa  Members  and 
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others  selected  by  the  OPR  Director.  Plans  lives  adopted  bv  the  Board  of  Directors  in  lellns  and  memoranda:  (3)  direct  contacts 
called  for  initiating  the  network  early  in  19G0.  the  NRA  Centennial  Plan,  continues  at  by  mail,  telephone  or  telegram.  During  1966 
1953  a  rapid  pace.  The  original  goal  of  500,000  In-  over  180  bills  of  interest  to  gun  owners  were 
Over  the  past  year,  the  majority  of  NRA's  dividual  members  was  su-^passed  by  the  end  introduced  in  21  state  legislatures  and  the 
public  service  films  were  In  t.he  h^mds  of  of  1962,  We  now  are  'shooting  for  a  million,"  U.S.  Congress.  Details  about  the  more  Im- 
members  of  the  Infoplan  field  operation.  It  with  a  total  of  790.000  members  at  the  end  of  portant  proposals  were  published  in  43  col- 
ls not  known  how  many  showings  these  films  1966.  Our  plan  to  develop  more  shooting  facil-  umns  of  the  magazine,  and  8  legislative  bul- 
received  during  the  report  period.  However.  ties  iias  been  highlighted  by  a  project  to  re-  letlns  were  mailed  to  91.754  members  and 
films  were  being  recovered  in  late  1967  for  .'parch  and  develop  a  prototype  outdoor  clubs  in  6  states.  NRA  members  reacted 
placement  in  TV  distribution  during  1968.  "safety  range. '  Our  official  journal,  "The  promptly,  firmly  and  in  force.  As  a  result,  no 
One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  a  American  Rifleman"  has  been  enlarged  and  severe  legislation  was  enacted  on  the  federal 
public  relations  program  is  the  establish-  improved  .so  that  it  is  the  most  complete  level;  and  only  one  significant  control  meas- 
ment  cultivation  and  maintenance  of  fa-  monthly  publlcHfion  on  firearms  and  .shoot-  ure  was  enacted  on  the  state  level  (New 
vorable  contacts   in  the  various   media   and  ing  available   anywhere   in    the   world,   NRA      Jersey). 

malor  national  organization."!.  Over  the  past  activities  with  the  greatest  potential  growth  federal  legislation 

year  OPR  personnel  have  been  successful  in  are  being  promoted,  and  new  activities  are         a  total  of  6  bills  to  regulate  firearms  In 

establishing  such  contacts,  and  it  is  through  being  established  to  attract  new  supporters,     interstate  and  foreign  commerce  were  Intro- 

ihese  that  the  NRA  will  be  able  to  receive  We  constantly  are  strengthening  our  rela-      ciuced  in  the  Congress  (3  in  the  Senate  and 

lair  treatment  from  the  media  and  reach  the  lioiiships  with  crganizations  which  will  carry      3  in  the  House  of  Representatives)    in  1966. 

public  with  its  story.  our  program  to  the  people,  and  our  prestige      >fo  public  hearings  were  held  on  any  of  these 

NRA  neid  revresentatUes  '"  international  shooting  expands  each  year,      nrearms  bills.  However,  S.  3767.  introduced  by 
■   ■              ,  '          .       ,  »,T,A      .  ^   careful   study   of    the   information    pre-      senator   Roman   L.    Hruska   of   Nebraska   on 

To  promote  the  best  interests  of  NRA.  six  rented    in    this    report    will    show    that    the      August   25   was   reported   out   of   the   Senate 

NRA.    Field    Representatives   were    active    in  ^3^10,13,    Rjfie   Association    has    made    great      committee  on   the  Judiciary  In   place  of  S. 

1967.  These  men  direct  their  efforts  to  pro-  ^^rides  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  mission.      1592    the  Dodd  bill    The  Hruska  Bill  did  not 

motlng  individual  memberships  and  organiz-  .pi^^^gp  results  have  been  achieved  with  the      advance  bevond  that  stage    and  the  second 

ing  new  clubs.  Special  consideration  is  given  wholehearted  suniwrt  and  unselfish  dedica-      session  of  the  89th  Congress  adjourned  wlth- 

to    appearances    before    sportsmen  s    clubs,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  officers,  members  and  staff.  Our     out  Uklng  any  additional  action  on  any  of 

civic  croups  and  other  orgamzations  for  the  success  has  been  made  possible  because  in-      i^e  firearms  bills 

purpose  uf  creating  a  better  understanding  <.iivlduals  in  all  parts  of  our  land  are  willing         smce  its  introduction  in  March  1965,  the 

of  the  objects  and  purposes  of  NRA  and  to  ^^  cievote  time  and  effort,  without  financial     oodd  Bill  has  received  nationwide  publicity 

encourage  support  of  its  programs.  compensation,  to  help  in  the  establishment      m  all  media    This  bill  was  an  outgrowth  of. 

Their  activities  by  days  break  down  as  fol-  ^^j-  ^  comprehensive  nationwide  progiam  to     and  reflected,  the  recommendations  for  hre- 

lows  for  the  entire  year:  promote  and  conduct  NRA  activities  in  local      ;^rms  controls  made  by  the  President  in  his 

Legislation    182  communities.    With    continued    enlightened      crime  message  to  the  Congress  in  March  1965. 

Competitions 174  guidance  by  our  leadership  and  the  enthusl-      Extensive  hearings  were  held  on  the  Dodd 

Training    76  astic    support    of    our    membership,    we    can      proposal    and    other    firearms    bills    In    the 

Administration   327  look  to  the   future  with  confidence  in  our     senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  1965. 

Travel    (contacts) 958  ability  to  grow  and  to  be  of  greater  service      xhe  NRA  testified  in  both  houses  in  strong 

Meetings  257  to  our  members,  to  our  conununities  and  to     opposition   to  the   bills'   general   orientation 

Other   65  our  nation.  and  some  specific  provisions. 

■  Franklin  L.  Orth.  jn  another  crime  message  to  the  Congress 

Total   days 2,039  Executive  Vice  President.         ;„  March   1966.  the  President  supported   the 

Thev    attended    and    participated    in    501  ^'''lZrl:ZT'n,r.rtnr  Dodd  Bill  approach  to  the  control  of  firearms 

rPPotinT.,  rinrinp  the  vear    with  a  total  at-  Eiecutite  Director.         jn  commerce.  Shortly   thereafter,   the  Sub- 

r^rdance    of    41  065    people     Thev  tra veLd         ^"^   important  function   of   the   National      committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency   iChalr- 

313  886  mnes  on    1  533   divs   whUe  in  travel  ^'^'^  Association  which  affects  all  gun  own-      ^^^^  senator  Dodd)    approved  S.   1592  with 

stftus   AH  50  of  the  states  were    1st  J   and  "«  '"  ^"''^^  '^  '^^  '^^^'^''^^  '°  ^^'  ^?^'^  "^      amendments  by  a  vote  of  6  to  3.  On  May  19, 

flirvisi^L  Lre  made  t^  cnies  and^w^^  ^^^'"'''-'^   legislation.    No   other   organization     g.    1592,   as   amended,   was  reported   to   the 

The  tvoes  of Tomac^  made  break  down Ts  '^^"'^^  °"  ^""'^  ^  continuous  and  successful      senate  Committee  on  ,he  Judiciary. 

fo'Tows  contacts  made  break  down  as  ^^^^^^  ,^  ^^^^^^  .^^  members  about  proposed         ^Vhlle  the  amended  Dodd  Bill  did  not  con- 

.,V,.\^,    V,  -jc  nrearms    legislation    which    would    restrict     ^^5^  several  of  the  features  objected   to  In 

NRA    Clubs '4b     the  ownership  and  use  of  rifles,  shotguns,  or     public  hearing,  the  "core"  of  this  proposal 

Law  Enforcenient  Agencies 562  handguns.  In  the  US.  Congress  and  in  the     remained  the  same.  The  bill  still  imposed  a 

Sporting  Goods  Dealers 409  halls    cf    state    legislature,    the    NRA    has     flat  prohibition  on  the  shipment  or  receipt 

State   Officials 403  come  to  be  respected  for  its  fairness,  logic     ^^  firearms  bv  nonllcensed  individuals  In  In- 

Ranges                          328     ^^^d  wealth  of  information  concerning  fire-      terstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  it  still  im- 
press  Radio  and  TV 328     arms  legislation.  .  ^.     ,  .  v,,        posed  rather  vague  and  burdensome  restrlc- 

Directors.  Council  Members 274         xhe  challenge   to   the   right  of   reputable     ^j^^^  ^^  ^^^  importation  of  firearms 

Instructors       ...  270      citizens   to    possess    and    enjoy    firearms    for  r         ^^d     attempts     bv     proponents     of 

Sportsmen  s  Organizations 244     legitimate  purposes  is  assiiming  greater  and      g    j.l,^  ^^  ^^^,^  ^^^  g^^^-^^  jud^larv  Com- 

^ifr?  .n^;;;;;; 200     "'°''   threatening  proportions.  This  fact   is  ^^^^  favorable  action  on  the  bill  from 

State  Associations— 200     .^.nested  to  by  the  vo  unie  of  anti-gun  pub-  ^^  ^^^^^^  Consequently,  the  sup- 

Coinpetitors  ......  36     ucity  in  the  conununications  media  and    he  ■  |  '^,  ^^^.     ^^^,^^^ 

M '''  mSa  ^nT^  Departments 55     ^creasing   number  of   firearms   bills   which     P    «  ^er  22  to  report  out  an  alternative 

?^°":NRA   C  ubs.  4       find  their  way  into  the  "hopper    every  year.  ^  introduced  bv  Senator  Hruska  on 

Military    Establishments 101      some  reasonable  controls  are  to  be  expected,      a'  „,,..  os  The  Dodd  ElllproDonents  did  thl<= 

Parks  and  Recreation  Departments...       100     ^ut  vigilance    Is   necessary   to   prevent   dis-     :^;!ft'^^\heTn,ention  olsSbsC^^ 

Gun  Colector  Associations 84     criminatory     measures     against     legitimate  ^  J^  ^„  ^^^ 

Civic    Clubs  ....     -8     ownership  of  firearms  and  safely-supe^^•ised  .  ^,^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

colleges  and  Umyersities 73     shooting  programs  ,     ,  ,  „  .      second  session  of  the  89th  Confess.  3  at- 

AU  Other  contacts ^^^         Through  reporting  machinery,  legislation      ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

_,.  -r^     proixised    at    the    federal    and    state    levels     ,,,  ..^'^^  failed.  Finally  on  October  20.  Senator 

Total 5.618     usually  can  be  discovered  in/ime  to  Inform     ^i^^^j^^,^  ^^  Montana,  the  majoritv  leader. 

Grant  Sanborn  joined  the  Field  Staff  in  NRA  members  when  urgent  action  is  re-  ^^^^^^  ^^^  received  unanimous  consertt  for 
February.  Clem  Theed  retired  at  the  end  of  ^"l^ed.  Local  legislation  however  may  be  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  referred  to  the  Senate 
May  and  was  replaced  by  Merle  Preble.  Mary     ^ff  «d  i?^;^^^"^°J^e^^!^   ">  ,^^f " Jlf '^^^^  Committee  on  Commerce  .Chairman.  Senator 

Driver  also  retired  at  the  end  of  May  and  ^tate  laws  Lo^"'  f°'^""'"«'^ '^"^*  ,^.^  ^  "^  Warren  G.  Magnuson  of  Washington! .  This 
was  replaced  by  Joe  Peot.  ^"eU-'rgani^ed  'manner  "'to'^dS '  such     -s    the   situalion   when   the   Congress   ad- 

threats     Some   communities   have   met   the      journed  on  October  22^ 

[The  1966  report]  situation  bv  means  of  a   "watchdog"  com-         ^  addition  to  the  Hruska  Bill,  other  fire- 

NAiiONAL  RIFLE  ASSOCIATION  mlttce  consisting  of  local  NRA  members  and     arms  '''"^ '"*^°^"«^j"  ^^"'^^  r^THaVdln   of 

OF  AMERICA,  club    representatives    who    are    capable    of     were:    S.   3369^by  Senator  Carl   Hayden   of 

Washington.  D.C.Aprill.  1967.         quickly  detecting  restrictive   measures  and.     Arizona,  and  H^R.   14628^  by  Represemalve 

To  the  Board  Of  Directors:  us  quickly,  generating  concerted,  well-timed     Robert  L.   F.   Sikes   of  Florida,   to   prohibit 

The  strength  and  Influence  of  our  Assocla-      action.  ^"V  federally  licensed  manufacuirer  or  de^ 

tion  is  greater  today  than  ever  before  In  its  Information  to  NRA  members  about  Are-  from  shipping  or  transporting  any  hrearm  to 
history.  Its  financial  condition  is  excellent,  arms  control  proposals  is  supplied  by  three  any  person  in  f  "y^-^'^'"  ^ '"'^"""l  °/^J*,y 
and  the  number  of  individual  members  con-  principal  means:  (1)  The  regular  report,  '^^^  °i  f"5^  ^^'^^;f'  «  ^,  ^^^f  ^'^'^  '^^Tm  t' 
tlnues  to  grow  "What  the  Lawmakers  Are  Doing,"  in  The     five  Ed  Edmondson  of  Oklahoma,  and  HR. 

Progress  is  meeting  the  long-term  objec-     -American  Rifleman;  (2)  NRA  legislative  bul-      16359.  by  Representative  James  Kee  of  West 
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Virginia,  to  provide  a  mandatory  penalty  for 
the  carrying  or  use  of  any  firearm  during  the 
commission  of  any  crime  of  violence,  and  S. 
3868.  by  Senator  Hruska.  to  place  ■destruc- 
tive devices'  under  the  tax  and  registration 
provisions  of  the  National  Firearms  Act. 
These  bills  reflect  the  suggestions  for  legisla- 
tion made  by  the  NRA  in  its  3-part  program 
set  forth  in  the  January  1966  American 
Rifleman 

STATE  LEGISLATION 

More  than  170  bills  were  introduced  at  the 
state  level  These  proposals  were  concerned 
with  firearms,  ammunition,  hunting  and 
hunting  safety,  explosives  and  related  mat- 
ters. 

The  1966  highlights:  Maryland  adopted  a 
law  to  provide  a  7-day  waiting  period  for  the 
purchase  of  a  handgun  and  legislation  to  de- 
velop a  statewide  program  of  firearms  safety 
New  Jersey  has  a  new  firearms  law  to  pro- 
vide, among  other  things,  for  a  certificate  of 
Identity  for  the  purchase  of  a  rifle,  shotgun 
or  alrgtin.  and  for  greater  restrictions  on  the 
acquisition  of  firearms  by  certain  classes  of 
persons.  In  New  Yorlc.  the  Governor  vetoed 
iD  a  bill  to  reduce  the  age  for  the  possession 
and  use  of  a  firearm  at  a  range  from  12  to 
11;  {2)  a  bill  to  require  that  an  applicant  for 
a  handgun  license  stibmit  a  certificate  of  his 
qualification  to  handle  such  firearm.  In  New 
York  City  a  bill  signed  into  law  liberalizes 
the  restrictions  on  the  carrying  of  handguns 
in  New  York  City  by  holders  of  a  New  York 
license  issued  other  than  in  New  York  City. 
Of  interest  to  Colorado  Sportsmen  was  the 
enactment  of  a  bill  to  empower  the  county 
commissioners  to  restrict  the  discharge  of 
firearms  in  certain  county  areas 

Again  m  1966.  the  Arizona  Legislature 
adopted  identical  Senate-House  resolutions 
against  the  passage  of  the  Dodd  BUI  by  the 
Congress 

Overall,  shooter-sportsmen  in  several 
states,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above. 
were  highly  active  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
reasonable  firearms  controls  and  opposing 
those  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  right  to 
possess  and  use  firearms  for  lawful  purposes. 

LOCAL    LEGISLATION 

The  NRA  received  many  reports  from  mem- 
bers throughout  the  country  on  various 
kinds  of  pnsposed  ordinances  for  their  local 
Junsdictlons.  Of  those  reported  to  us.  no 
seriously  restrictive  regulation  was  adopted 
by  the  local  lawmaking  body 

As  a  public  service  organization,  the  entire 
NRA  Headquarters  operation  contributes  to 
its  public  relations  effort.  However,  the  Office 
of  Public  Aifalrs  carries  out  the  basic  public 
relations  plan  designed  (1)  to  emphasize  that 
shooting  Is  safe;  (2)  to  show  that  it  is  a 
form  of  recreation  In  which  men.  women, 
boys,  and  girls  can  easily  participate;  i3i  to 
establish  and  promote  civilian  marksman- 
ship training  as  essential  to  the  national  de- 
fense: (4 1  to  identify  shooting  as  an  inter- 
national sport;  (5)  to  Identify  the  NRA  as 
the  authority  on  guns  and  shooting;  and  (6) 
to  Increase  the  prestige  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association  of  America.  NRA  efforts  In  this 
bto&d  field  are  divided  into  three  general 
categories:  (1)  general  publicity,  including 
press,  radio  and  television;  (2)  shows  and 
exhibits;  and  (3)  personal  appearances  and 
special  contacts. 

PTBUCITT 

Dtirlng  1966  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  ar- 
ranged 55  press,  radio  and  television  Inter- 
views for  NRA  Officers.  Directors  and  certain 
staff  personnel.  In  addition,  OPA  arranged 
23  speaking  engagements  for  NRA  Directors 
In  the  various  states.  The  majority  of  the 
media  interviews  and  appearances  occurred 
during  and  immediately  after  the  Austin  in- 
cident in  an  effort  to  combat  the  unfavorable 
publicity  the  shooting  sports  received  at 
that  time. 

In  1966  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  prepared 
and  distributed  radio  safety  spots  to  the  na- 
tion's broadcasters.  At  the  close  of  the  year, 


516  stations  were  broadcasting  the  spots  on  a 
regular  basis.  A  total  of  173  TV  stations  were 
telecasting  the  "Pess  Parker"  safety  spot  reg- 
ularly. The  "Tipper  Flintlock"  safety  spots 
were  used  by  543  newspapers,  and  the  Gary 
Anderson  "Shooting  Tips"  strlpw  were  placed 
in  613  newspapers.  New  series  of  both  Items 
are  in  preparation  for  distribution  in  1967. 
A  30-second  color  TV  safety  spot  was  pre- 
pared for  distribution  early  in  1967. 

The  NRA  Float  In  tlie  1966  Tournament  of 
Roses  Parade  was  entitled  "Land  of  the  Free, 
Home  of  the  Brave"  and  featured  the  U.S. 
Capitol,  cherry  blossom  trees,  and  Fess 
Parker  portraying  a  frontiersman  with  his 
rifle. 

During  1966  a  total  of  108.100  news  releases 
were  distributed.  "Target.  Woods  and  Gun 
Room"  articles  were  used  by  534  publications 
with  12.875  copies  of  the  column  being  dis- 
tributed. A  total  of  357.825  Items  of  NRA 
material  were  mailed  to  clubs  and  individ- 
uals. Complete  coverage.  Including  press, 
radio  and  TV.  was  provided  at  the  1966  Na- 
tional Matches,  the  1966  National  Police 
Pistol  Championships,  the  1966  NRA  Inter- 
national Shooting  Championships  and  the 
1966  World  Shooting  Championships. 

The  NRA  Office  of  Public  Affairs  attended 
13  conventions  and  made  76  personal  appear- 
ances before  civic  groups.  A  total  of  1.000 
Press  Kits  were  distrlbutied.  NRA  officials  and 
members  of  the  staff  keep  in  close  contact 
with  executives  of  national  and  state  orga- 
nizations with  mutual  Interests  and  pur- 
poses by  attending  conventions  and  meet- 
ings.   

(The  1965  report] 
National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 

Washington,  DC,  April  1966. 
To  the  Board  of  Directors: 

The  strength  and  Influence  of  our  Associa- 
tion is  greater  today  than  ever  before  in  its 
history.  Its  flnanclal  condition  is  excellent, 
and  the  number  of  indUldual  members  and 
affiliated  organizations  continues  to  grow. 

Progress  in  meeting  the  long-term  objec- 
tives adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  in 
1960,  the  NRA  Centennial  Plan  continues  at 
a  rapid  pace.  The  original  goal  of  500.000  in- 
dividual members  was  surpassed  by  the  end 
of  1962.  We  now  are  "shooting  for  a  million.  ' 
with  a  total  of  723.000  members  at  the  end 
of  1965.  Our  plan  to  develop  more  shooting 
facilities  has  been  highlighted  by  a  project 
to  research  and  develop  a  prototype  outdoor 
"safety  range."  Our  official  Journal  The 
American  Rifleman,  has  been  enlarged  and 
improved  so  that  it  is  the  finest  publication 
on  firearms  and  shooting  available  anywhere 
in  the  world.  NRA  activities  with  the  great- 
est potential  growth  are  being  promoted,  and 
new  activities  are  being  established  to  attract 
new  supporters.  We  constantly  are  strength- 
ening our  relationships  with  organizations 
which  will  carry  our  program  to  the  people, 
and  our  prestige  In  international  shooting 
expands  each  year. 

A  careful  study  of  the  Information  pre- 
sented In  this  report  will  show  that  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  has  made  great 
strides  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  mission. 
These  results  have  been  achieved  with  the 
wholehearted  support  and  unselfish  dedica- 
tion of  its  officers,  members  and  staff.  Our 
success  has  been  made  possible  because  indi- 
viduals in  all  parts  of  our  land  are  willing  to 
devote  time  and  effort,  without  flnanclal 
compensation,  to  help  In  the  establishment 
of  a  c»mprehenslve  nationwide  program  to 
promote  and  conduct  NRA  activities  in  local 
communities.  With  continued  enlightened 
guidance  by  our  leadership  and  the  enthusi- 
astic support  of  our  membership,  we  can  look 
to  the  future  with  confldence  In  our  ability 
to  grow  and  to  be  of  greater  service  to  our 
members  and  to  our  nation. 

Franklin  L.  Orth, 
Executive  Vice  President. 
Loris  F.  Lucas. 

Executive  Director. 


One  Important  function  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  which  affects  all  gun  own- 
ers In  America  is  its  activity  in  the  field  of 
flrearms  legislative  service.  No  other  organi- 
zation carries  on  such  a  continuous  and  suc- 
cessful effort  to  inform  Its  members  about 
proposed  anti-gun  laws  which  would  restrict 
the  ownership  and  use  of  shotgun,  handgun 
and  rifle  alike.  In  the  U.S.  Congress  and  in 
the  halls  of  state  legislatures,  the  NRA  has 
come  to  be  respected  for  its  fairness,  logic 
and  wealth  of  Information  concerning  fire- 
arms legislation. 

The  challenge  to  the  right  of  reputable 
citizens  to  possess  and  enjoy  flrearnis  for 
lawful  purposes  is  assuming  greater  and 
more  threatening  proportions  This  fact  is 
attested  to  by  the  volume  of  untl-gun  pub- 
licity in  newspapers  and  magazines  and  the 
increasing  number  of  flrearms  bills  which 
flnd  their  way  Into  the  "bill  basket"  each 
year.  Some  reasonable  controls  are  to  be  ex- 
pected, but  vigilance  is  necessary  to  prevent 
discriminatory  measures  against  lawful  own- 
ership of  firearms  and  safely-supervised 
shooting  programs. 

Through  available  reporting  machinery, 
legislation  proposed  at  the  federal  and  state 
levels  usually  can  be  discovered  In  time  to 
Inform  our  members  when  effective  action  is 
deemed  necessary.  Local  legislation,  however, 
may  be  enacted  much  more  swiftly  than 
state  or  national  laws.  Members  in  a  local 
community  must  be  alert  and  must  act 
quickly  ■^nd  decisively,  in  a  well-organized 
manner,  to  defeat  such  threats.  Some  com- 
munities have  met  the  situation  by  means 
of  a  "watchdog"  committee  consisting  of 
local  NRA  members  and  club  representatives 
who  are  capable  of  quickly  detecting  restric- 
tive measures  and  as  quickly  generating  con- 
certed, well-timed  action. 

Information  to  NRA  members  about  fire- 
arms control  proposals  is  supplied  by  three 
principal  means — 1 1 )  the  regular  repwrt. 
"What  the  Lawmakers  Are  Doing."  in  The 
American  Rifleman;  (2)  NRA  legislative  bul- 
letins and  memoranda;  and  i3)  direct  con- 
tacts by  mail  or  wire.  During  1965.  350  bills 
of  concern  to  gun  owners  were  introduced  In 
47  state  legislatures  and  the  U.S.  Congress. 
Details  about  the  more  Important  ones  were 
published  in  99  columns  of  the  magazine, 
and  28  legislative  bulletins  were  mailed  to 
300.000  members  and  clubs  In  14  states.  NRA 
members  reacted  promptly,  flrmly.  and  m 
force.  As  a  result,  no  .severe  legislation  was 
enacted  on  the  federal  or  state  level. 

A  total  of  35  bills  to  regulate  flrearms  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  were  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  1965.  Public  hearings  were 
held  on  S.  1592  (Dodd  Bill)  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency. Public  hearings  also  were  held  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on 
bills  identical  to  S.  1592.  The  first  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  adjourned  without  taking 
any  additional  action  on  any  of  the  firearms 
bills. 

More  than  350  flresirms  and  related  bills 
were  introduced  at  the  state  level. 

Several  bills  of  Interest  to  the  sportsman 
were  enacted  In  California.  One  bill  exempts 
members  of  gun  collector  clubs  from  the 
requirement  of  a  license  to  carry  a  handgun 
concealed  while  at  or  going  to  or  returning 
from  their  meetings  or  actlrttles.  Another 
bill  conforms  the  definition  of  a  machine 
gun  to  that  contained  in  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act.  Another  bill  removes  the  dlfficul- 
tlec  that  have  arisen  In  the  past  concerning 
the  old  ten-shot  definition  of  a  machine  gun 
in  that  state.  In  Illinois,  a  bill  to  require  a 
license  for  the  purchase  and  possession  of  a 
handgun  was  killed  In  the  House.  Efforts  by 
the  sportsmen  to  have  enacted  a  law  to  Im- 
pose a  mandatory  penalty  for  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime  when  armed  was  vetoed  by 
the  Governor.  In  Florida,  Iowa  and  Massa- 
chusetts, legislation  W£is  enacted  clarifying 
controls  governing  the  carrying  of  firearms. 
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South  Carolina  repealed  an  old  and  un- 
wieldy statute  against  handguns  and  In  its 
place  enacted  a  realistic  and  reasonable  law 
regulating  the  sale,  transfer  and  possession 
of  pistols.  Neic  Hampshire  has  a  new  law 
providing  for  a  study  leading  to  the  future 
establishment  of  a  state  rifle  range  and  park 
facilities.  New  hunter  safety  laws  were  en- 
acted in  Maine  and  Wisconsin.  Significant  Is 
the  number  of  state  legislatures  that 
adopted  resolutions  or  memorials  against  the 
passage  of  restrictive  federal  flrearms  con- 
trols. They  were  Alabama,  Arizona.  Arkan- 
sas. Louisiana,  Michigan.  Nebraska.  New 
Hampshire,  New  Mexico.  Ohio,  Oklahoma. 
Texas,  Vermont.  Wa.^hington  and  Wisconsin. 
Shooter-sportsmen  In  several  states.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  already  mentioned  specifically, 
were  able  to  support  reasonable  and  prevent 
ill-advised  legislation. 

As  a  public  service  organization,  the 
entire  NRA  Headquarters  operation  con- 
tributes to  Its  public  relations  effort.  How- 
ever, the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  carries  out 
the  basic  plan  designed  (1)  to  emphasize 
that  shooting  Is  safe;  (2)  to  show  that  It  Is 
a  form  of  recreation  In  which  men.  women, 
boys  and  girls  can  easily  participate;  (3)  to 
establish  civilian  marksmanship  training  as 
essential  to  national  defense;  (4)  to  Identify 
the  NRA  as  the  authority  on  guns  and  shoot- 
ing; and  (5)  to  increase  the  prestige  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  of  America.  NRA 
effort*  In  this  broad  field  are  divided  Into 
three  general  categories:  (11  general  pub- 
licity, including  press,  radio,  and  television; 
(2)  shows  and  exhibits;  and  (3)  special  con- 
tacts by  personal  visits  and  by  correspond- 
ence 

In  1961  the  NRA  produced  a  motion  pic- 
ture film  entitled  "To  Keep  and  Bear  Arms"; 
in  1962  a  film  of  Camp  Perry  entitled  "Ready 
on  the  Firing  Line"  was  finished;  in  1963  a 
15-mlnute  picture  of  the  ISU  World  Shoot- 
ing Championships  entitled  "International 
Shooting"  was  completed;  and  in  1964  two 
safety  films — "Sure  as  Shootln'."  dealing 
with  hunting  safety,  and  "At  Home  with 
Guns."  dealing  with  safety  training — were 
produced.  During  1965  a  documentary  mo- 
tion picture.  "There  Oughta  Be  A  Law."  deal- 
ing with  firearms  legislation  was  produced 
Also  produced  In  1965  for  release  In  early 
1966  is  a  motion  picture.  "Arms  Of  The 
Law,"  dealing  with  police  marksmanship 
training. 

Other  special  projects  completed  by  our 
consultants.  John  E.  Horton  and  James  B. 
Deerln,  were:  (11  a  shooting  safety  tip  fea- 
turing Fess  Parker  as  "Daniel  Boone",  (2) 
a  TV  hunter  safety  spot  for  all  networks, 
(31  safety  messages  for  2,500  radio  stations, 
(4t  three  "Tipper  Flintlock"  series  provided 
to  8,000  newspapers,  and  (5)  production 
of  shooting  tip  strip  featuring  Gary  Ander- 
son for  release  in  early  1966. 

The  NRA  float  in  the  1965  Tournament  of 
Roses  was  entitled  "Let  Freedom  Ring"  and 
featured  the  Liberty  Bell,  the  American 
Flag,  the  Eagle  and  crossed  rifles.  It  won  the 
National  Trophy  Award. 

During  1965  a  total  of  133.428  press  re- 
leases were  distributed.  "Target.  Woods  and 
Gun  Room"  articles  were  used  by  615  publi- 
cations on  a  regular  basis,  with  17.520  copies 
of  the  column  being  distributed.  A  total  of 
153.721  Items  of  NRA  material  were  mailed 
to  clubs  and  individuals,  and  155.400  copies 
of  "The  Story  Of  NRA"  were  distributed. 
Complete  coverage,  press,  radio  and  TV.  was 
provided  at  the  1965  National  Matches,  the 
1965  National  Police  Pistol  Championships 
and  the  NRA  International  Championships. 
NRA  staff  personnel  manned  exhibits  at 
8  large  national  conventions,  and  made  51 
personal  appearances  before  civic  groups.  A 
total  of  750  Press  Kits  were  distributed  to 
journalists.  NRA  officials  and  members  of  the 
staff  keep  In  close  contact  with  executives 
of  national  and  state  organizations  with  mu- 
tual interests  and  purposes  by  attending  con- 
ventions and  meetings. 
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OF  America. 
Washington.  DC.  April  1965. 
To  the  Board  of  Directors: 

The  strength  and  influence  of  our  Asso- 
ciation is  greater  today  than  ever  before  In 
its  history.  Its  flnanclal  condition  is  excel- 
lent, and  the  number  of  individual  members 
and  affiliated  organizations  continue  to  grow. 
Progress  in  meeting  the  long-term  objec- 
tives adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  in 
1960.  the  NRA  Centennial  Plan.  conUnues  at 
a  rapid  pace  Already,  the  goal  of  500.000 
Individual  members  has  been  surpassed,  with 
an  Increase  of  342.641  (105  4'r)  In  the  brief 
period  of  only  five  years,  and  we  now  are 
"shooting  for  a  million"  Our  plan  to  develop 
more  shooting  (acuities  has  been  highlighted 
by  a  project  to  research  and  develop  a  pro- 
totype outdoor  "safety  range  '  Our  official 
journal.  The  American  Rifleman,  has  been 
enlarged  and  Improved  so  that  it  is  the  finest 
publication  on  flrearms  and  shooting  avail- 
able anywhere  in  the  world  NRA  ..ctivlt'es 
with  the  greatest  potential  growth  are  being 
promoted,  and  new  activities  are  being  estab- 
lished to  attract  new  supporters.  We  con- 
stantly are  strengthening  our  relationships 
with  organizations  which  will  carry  our  pro- 
gram to  the  people,  and  our  prestige  in  inter- 
national shooting  expands  each  year. 

A  careful  study  of  the  information  pre- 
sented In  this  report  will  show  that  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  has  made  great 
strides  in  the  accomplishment  of  Its  mission. 
These  results  have  been  achieved  with  the 
wholehearted  support  and  unselfish  dedi- 
cation of  its  officers,  members  and  staff  Our 
success  has  been  made  possible  because  In- 
dividuals in  all  parts  of  our  land  are  willing 
to  devote  time  and  effort,  without  flnancial 
compensation,  to  help  in  the  establishment 
of  a  comprehensive  nationwide  program  to 
promtoe  and  conduct  NRA  activities  in  local 
communities.  With  continued  enlightened 
guidance  by  our  leadership  and  the  enthusi- 
astic support  of  our  membership,  we  can 
look  to  the  future  with  confidence  in  our 
ability  to  grow  and  to  be  of  greater  service 
members  and  to  our  nation. 

Franklin  L.  Ohth. 
Executive  Vice  President. 
Lotus  F  Lucas 

Executive  Director. 
important  fxinction  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  which  affects  all  gun  own- 
ers in  America  Is  its  activity  In  the  field  of 
firearms  legislative  service.  No  other  orga- 
nization carries  on  such  a  continuous  and 
successful  effort  to  inform  Its  members  about 
proposed  anti-gun  laws  which  would  restrict 
the  ownership  and  use  of  shotgun,  handgun 
and  rifle  alike.  In  the  US.  Congress  and  in 
the  halls  of  state  legislatures,  the  NRA  has 
come  to  be  respected  for  its  fairness,  logic 
and  wealth  of  information  concerning  flre- 
arms legislation. 

The  challenge  to  the  right  of  reputable  cit- 
izens to  possess  and  enjoy  firearms  for  lawful 
purposes  Is  assuming  greater  and  more 
threatening  proportions.  This  fact  is  attested 
to  by  the  volume  of  anti-gun  publicity  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  the  Increas- 
ing number  of  firearms  bills  which  find  their 
way  into  the  "bill  basket"  each  year.  Some 
reasonable  controls  in  highly-populated  areas 
are  to  be  expected,  but  vigilance  Is  necessary 
to  prevent  discriminatory  measures  against 
lawful  ownership  of  firearms  and  safely-su- 
pervised shooting  programs. 

Through  available  reporting  machinery, 
legislation  proposed  at  the  federal  and  state 
levels  usually  can  be  discovered  in  time  to 
inform  our  members  when  effective  action  is 
deemed  to  be  necessary.  Local  legislation, 
however,  may  be  enacted  much  more  swiftly 
than  state  or  national  laws.  Members  in  a 
local  community  must  be  alert  and  must  act 
quickly  and  decisively,  in  a  well-organized 
maimer,  to  defeat  such  threats.  Some  com- 
munities have  met  the  situation  by  means 
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of  a  "watchdog"  committee  consisting  of 
local  NRA  members  and  club  representatives 
who  are  capable  of  quickly  detecting  restric- 
tive measures  and  as  quickly  generating  con- 
certed, well-timed  action. 

Information  to  NRA  members  about  flre- 
arms control  proposals  Is  supplied  by  three 
principal  means— d)  the  regular  report, 
"What  the  Lawmakers  are  Doing,"  In  The 
American  Rifleman;  (2)  NRA  legislative 
bulletins  and  memoranda;  and  (3i  direct 
contacts  by  mail  or  wire.  During  1964. 
210  bills  of  concern  to  gun  owners  were  In- 
troduced in  27  state  legislatures  and  the  US 
Congress  Details  about  the  more  Important 
ones  were  published  in  57  columns  of  the 
magazine,  and  26  legislative  bulletins  were 
mailed  to  141.000  members  and  clubs  in  11 
states  NRA  members  reacted  promptly, 
firmly,  and  in  force  As  a  result,  no  severe 
legislation  was  enacted. 

Twenty-one  bills  to  regulate  firearms  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  were  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives since  the  introduction  of  the  Dodd 
BUI  in  August  1963  No  action  was  taken  on 
the  House  bills,  and  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  voted  not  to  take  any  action 
during  the  88th  Congress.  (Senator  Dodd 
re-Introduced  his  bill,  with  one  minor  addi- 
tion, during  the  first  week  of  the  89th 
Congress  | 

A  total  of  189  firearms  and  related  bills,  a 
record  number  for  an  "off"  year,  were  intro- 
duced at  the  state  level  NumeroUo  bills  were 
drawn  in  an  atmosphere  of  high  emotion 
and  sharp  reaction  not  only  to  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  late  President  Kennedy  but  also 
to  local  tragedies  In  a  number  of  cases,  the 
bills  simply  added  control  upon  control  with 
little  thought  given  to  the  existing  law  and 
regulations.  No  seriously  restrictive  proposals 
were  enacted 

Legislation   was   enacted   In   Maryland  re- 
sulting in  the  appointment  of  a  Governor's 
Committee  to  study  the  desirability  of  for- 
mulating a  program  for  training  In  the  safe 
handling  of  firearms:  in  New  York,  to  allow, 
under  certain  conditions,  a  person  holding  a 
handgun  license  issued  elsewhere  In  the  State 
of  New  York  to  pass  through  New  York  City 
without  first  obtaining  a  similar  City  license 
in   order   to   participate   In   registered   pistol 
matches  located   elsewhere  In   the  state;    In 
South  Carolina,  to  memorialize  the  U.S  Con- 
gress not  to  enact  legislation  which   would 
limit  the  right  of  private  citizens  to  purchase 
and  possess  firearms;  in  Virginia,  to  allow  the 
use  of  handguns  In  the  hunting  of  predatory 
or  undesirable  species  of  birds  and  animals, 
and  a  declaration  by  the  General  Assembly 
that  no  agency  or  political  subdivision  within 
the  state  would  Interfere  with  the  right  of 
law-abiding  citizens  to  purchase,  possess  or 
use  firearms  for  the  purpose  of  personal  de- 
fense, sport,   recreation,  or  other   legitimate 
activities;    in  Georgia,   to  exclude  bona  fide 
collectors   from  the  provisions  of  state  law 
relating  to  the  licensing  of  dealers;  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  allow  an  out-of-state   person 
who  Is  a  US.  resident  and  holds  a  permit  to 
carry  flrearms  In  his  state  to  carry  a  handgun 
in    or    through    Massachusetts    to    attend    a 
match  or   collectors   meeting   or   exhibition; 
and  in  Michigan,  to  clarify  certain  provisions 
of  state  law  relative  to  the  sale,  possession 
and  use  of  handguns. 

As  a  public  service  organization,  the  en- 
tire NRA  Headquarters  operation  contributes 
to  its  public  relations  effort  However,  the 
Office  of  Public  Affairs  carries  out  the  basic 
plan  designed  (1)  to  emphasize  that  shooting 
is  safe;  (2)  to  show  that  It  is  a  form  of  rec- 
reation in  which  men.  women,  boys  and  girls 
can  easUy  participate;  (3)  to  establish 
civilian  marksmanship  training  as  essential 
tc  national  defense;  (4)  to  identify  the  NRA 
as  the  authority  on  guns  and  sh(X>tlng;  and 
(5)  to  Increase  the  prestige  of  the  National 
Rifle  Ass(X:iatlon  of  America.  NRA  efforts  In 
this  broad  field  are  divided  into  three  general 
categories;    (1)    general   publicity.  Including 
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press,  radio,  and  television;  (2i  shows  and 
exhibits:  and  (3)  specla.1  contacts  by  personal 
visits  and  bv  correspondence. 

In  1961  the  NRA  produced  a  motion  pic- 
ture film  entitled  To  Keep  and  Bear  Arms"; 
in  1962.  a  film  of  Camp  Perry  entitled  Ready 
OP  the  Firing  Line"  was  finished;  in  1963. 
a  15-minute  plctiire  of  the  I3U  World  Shoot- 
ing Championships  entitled  "International 
Shooting"  was  completed;  and  in  1964,  two 
safety  films— "Sure  as  Shootin'."  dealing 
with  hunting  safety,  and  "At  Home  with 
Guns,"  dealing  with  .safety  training — were 
produced  The  two  NRA  movies.  "To  Keep 
and  Bears  Arms"  and  "Ready  on  the  Firing 
Line,"  have  been  viewed  by  over  700,000 
persons. 

The  special  projects  undertaken  by  our 
consultants,  John  E,  Horton  and  James  B. 
Deerin,  included,  in  addition  to  producing 
the  two  motion  pictures,  the  production  and 
distribution  of  NRA  Shooting  Tips  to  650  TV 
stations,  assistance  in  filming  the  Olympic 
Shooting  Team  Tryouts  for  ABC-TV, 
preparation  of  the  Tipper  Flintlock  safety 
messages  for  5.200  newspapers  and  magazines, 
and  development  of  the  "Guns  of  America" 
feature  for  newspapers.  In  the  r.idio  field 
NRA  "spot''' safety  announcements  were  used 
by  4.000  radio  stations. 

The  NRA  flo.U  in  the  January  1,  1964.  Pas- 
adena Tourn.iment  of  Roses  Parade  featured 
a  printing  press  actually  producing;  copies  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  for  distribution  to  the  spec- 
tators. 

During  1964  a  total  of  48.600  press  releases 
and  4.582  photographs  were  distributed  and 
Important  NRA  announcements  were  carried 
by  the  nationwide  wire  .services.  The  "Target. 
Woods  and  Gun  Room"  articles  on  NRA  ac- 
tivities and  programs  are  being  carried  by 
498  newspapers,  with  15.800  copies  of  this 
feature  distributed  dunng  the  year. 

During  the  year  a  total  of  160  NRA  affili- 
ated organizations  participated  in  local  ex- 
hibits with  materials  supplied  by  NRA  Head- 
quarters. NR.\  staff  personnel  manned  ex- 
hibits at  8  It'.rge  national  conventions,  and 
made  59  personal  appeirance.^  before  civic 
groups.  A  total  of  157  Speech  KLts  were  fur- 
nished to  inllviduals,  and  750  Press  Kits 
were  distributed  to  Journalists,  Members  of 
the  NRA  staff,  especially  its  elected  officers. 
keep  in  close  contact  with  executives  of  na- 
tional and  state  organizations,  with  mutual 
interests  and  purposes,  by  attending  conven- 
tions and  meetings, 

[The  1963  report) 
Nation.\l  Ritle  Association 

of  .america, 
Washington.  DC  .  April  1964. 
To  the  Board  of  Di'ertorn: 

.Annually  the  openitlng  report  affords  an 
opportunrv  to  review  the  progress  of  the 
Natl'^nal  Rlfl*  .Association  during  the  year 
In  this  way  we  can  proride  you  with  fact* 
ibout  its  ictlvltlM  and  brini^  to  ynu,  in 
vTxis  -.ii'ure^.  ana  fl|rure«.  something  of 
wh  I'  NH  A  IS  .ind  rep.irt  on  its  accomplish- 
ments 

The  utrencth  .ind  infl'ienc*  rt  mMT  .\j»ocla- 
•.n>o  '.»  gr»at«r  todjf  th.»n  ever  >>rtrrt  in  its 
nut  <r  I"-*  financial  ••^>iiij;ts.'n  is  rxcrltrnt. 
»nd  ts»»  •iu.'»j«>»r  <jf  indi'iiU'i*!  mrm^ri  »nil 
kA:i«;««l  .■r»»ni/Aiion«   •.int:nu««  •-»>  gr^m 

PT«'<r»—  .n  m«'»t.n<  h*  ;circ-'-#rn»  '>b!»«- 
•j<«  adoi^'-Mil  'yy  'b*  Bi-nnt  '<(  Dtrwtors  :n 
IMO  t*>»  WRA  t>nt»nni«;  Plan  "-onrinu**  »t 
t  '•p:4  ;m.«    i:r«Mly   tlM  f*^  "^  3O0  4n0    ndl- 

•M*    iJMitt    «o  ■  '  •  la  Uto  «n*f  p*rt<i« 
:i..i  t««ir  imn    h  mutm  u«araM*  pvtHU 

.  -•«  M  •  MMslt  -4  'mt  «■»>■«■<  PliMlr  r«. 

of 
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sources  obtained  from  our  building  fund 
campaign  to  initiate  a  project  to  research 
and  develop  a  prototype  outdoor  "safety 
range."  Our  official  Journal,  the  American 
Rifleman,  has  been  enlarged  and  Improved  so 
that  it  is  the  finest  publication  on  firearms 
and  shooting  available  anj-where  in  the 
world.  NRA  activities  with  the  greatest  po- 
tential growth  are  being  promoted,  and  new 
activities  are  being  established  to  attract  new 
supporters.  We  constantly  are  strengthening 
our  relationships  with  organizations  which 
will  carry  our  program  to  the  people,  and 
our  prestige  in  international  shooting  ex- 
pands each  year, 

A  careful  study  of  the  information  pre- 
sented In  this  report  will  show  that  the 
National  Rifle  Association  has  made  great 
strides  in  the  accomplishments  of  its  mis- 
sion. These  results  have  been  achieved  with 
the  wholehearted  support  and  unselfish 
dedication  of  its  members  and  staff.  Our  suc- 
cess has  been  made  possible  because  indi- 
viduals in  all  parts  of  our  land  are  willing 
to  devote  time  and  effort,  without  financial 
compensation,  to  help  in  the  establishment 
of  a  comprehensive  nationwide  program  to 
promote  and  conduct  NRA  activities  in  local 
oommunltles.  With  continued  enlightened 
guidance  by  our  leadership  and  the  enthusi- 
astic support  of  our  membership,  we  can 
look  to  the  future  with  confidence  in  our 
ability  to  grow  and  to  be  of  greater  service 
to  our  members  and  to  oiu-  nation. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANKLIN    L.    ORTH. 

Executive  Vice  President. 
Louis  F,  Lucas. 

Executive  Director. 

LECISL.\TIVE    SERVICE 

One  important  function  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  which  affects  all  gun  owners 
in  America  is  its  activity  in  the  field  of  fire- 
arms legislative  service.  No  other  organiza- 
tion carries  on  such  a  continuous  and  suc- 
cessful effort  to  inform  its  members  about 
proposed  anti-gun  laws  which  would  restrict 
the  ownership  and  use  of  shotgun,  handgun 
and  rifle  alike.  In  the  U,S,  Congress  and  in 
the  halls  of  state  legislatures,  the  NRA  has 
come  to  be  respected  for  its  fairness,  logic 
.md  wealth  of  information  concerning  fire- 
arms legislation. 

The  chaUenge  to  the  right  of  reputable 
citizen*  to  possess  and  enjoy  firearms  for 
lawful  purposes  is  assuming  greater  and 
more  threatening  proportions.  This  fact  is 
attested  to  by  the  volume  of  anti-gvin  pub- 
licity in  newspapers  and  magazines  and  the 
increasing  number  of  firearms  bills  which 
find  their  way  into  the  "bill  basket"  each 
your  Some  reasonable  controls  in  highly- 
populated  areas  are  to  be  expected,  but 
vigilance  is  necessary  to  prevent  discrlmina- 
tjry  measures  .against  lawful  ownership  of 
firearms  and  safely-supervised  shooting  pro- 
irrams. 

Through  available  reporting  machinery. 
:e-,;islatlon  proposed  at  the  fedeml  and  ."str-te 
Hvels  visually  can  be  discovered  in  time  to  in- 
tiirm  our  members  which  effective  action  is 
JeemeU  'o  vh-  necessary.  Local  egislatlon, 
,1ijwever  may  be  enacted  much  m-jre  riWlftly 
'.:iMii  s'.ate  or  national  laws  Members  'n  n, 
.■x»i  fooununity  miut  be  alert  :ind  -ri'ist 
ift  ((ulcKlT  And  lecuively.  in  a  welJ-.Trgani/ed 
manner,  to  <iefest  «uch  thresls  Some  lom- 
rnunitiM  nare  met  the  situation  b^  means 
■  tf  %  wairtMl'ic"  rriaimtttee  rinsiatini  '>< 
:arat  NRA  macntwrs  .vnd  club  rrpr»>etilatl\e« 
•Ho  ar«  ~%p%tut  >i  qutrklT  detstrtinc  r>«tnc> 
'.,rm  oseaaiirM  and  •■  qittrftlT  .r««eratinc  rtjn- 
jctett    w»ii.tiM>d  sntofi 

tnlormstMMi  to  MKA  meoiberm  ftbnwt  Are* 
t«<n<  pmpuaau   ta  MjpyUad  bv   -hr** 
1       LiM    r«v«lar    report 
T  ■■HiatMs    arv   Dotac  ~    la    tft* 
Meokan        >'     ^niA    L«cMt*uve 
mt     1     4V«(t     u*ia<M  toy 
D«rts«   :•••    IM  htlW  n< 


tureB  and  32  m  the  U.S.  Congress.  Details 
about  the  more  important  ones  were  pub- 
lished in  42  columns  of  the  magazine,  and 
42  legislative  bulletins  were  mailed  to  320,000 
members  and  clubs  in  50  states.  NR.-\  mem- 
bers reacted  promptly,  firmly,  and  in  force. 
As  a  result,  none  of  the  legislation  deemed 
severe  was  enacted. 

FEDERAL    LEGISLATION 

Before  and  after  the  assassination  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  in  November,  a  total  of  20 
bills  were  introduced  to  restrict  the  inter- 
state shipment  of  firearms  obtained  through 
mail-order  channels.  Seventeen  bills  were  re- 
ferred to  the  House  of  Representatives  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  one  bill  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Rules  lor  possible 
future  action.  S  1975.  by  Senator  Thomas 
Dodd.  was  the  subject  of  several  open  hear- 
ings by  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Through  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  many  restrictive  features 
of  this  bill  were  removed  and  were  sub.^ti- 
tuted  by  several  provisions  aimed  at  limiting 
the  accessibility  of  firearms  to  .social  unde- 
sirables and  written  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  infringe  oa  the  rights  of  shooter-sports- 
men. 

Of  prime  interest  to  the  shooting  frater- 
nity was  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  88- 
186,  amending  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act.  .\mong  it.s  provisions  is  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Hicken- 
looper  of  Iowa  and  Congressman  Sikes  of 
Florida  which  reads  ;is  follows;  "I'fothlng 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  any  policy  or  action  by  a  Govern- 
ment Agency  which  would  interfere  with, 
restrict,  or  prohibit  the  acquisition,  posses- 
sion, or  use  of  firearms  by  an  indi-.  idual  for 
the  lawful  purpose  of  personal  defense,  sport, 
recreation,  education,  or  training," 

STATE    LEGISLATION 

Bills  concerning  the  registration  of  hand- 
guns were  Introduced  in  Maryland,  Missouri, 
Ohio  and  Oklahoma.  Various  forms  of  fire- 
arms purchase  controls  were  introduced  in 
Connecticut,  Georgia,  Maryland,  Missouri 
and  Ohio.  Convenience  legislation  or  legis- 
lation pro\'iding  a  device  to  assist  game-law 
enforcement  officers  to  apprehend  violators 
of  fish  and  game  statutes  were  Introduced  in 
Alabama,  Indiana.  Michigan,  Montana,  New 
Hampshire,  Ohio  and  Vermont.  Other  bills 
dealt  with  prohibiting  the  discharge  of  fire- 
arms on  Sunday;  regulating  or  restricting  the 
use  of  firearms  by  minors;  sale  of  firearms 
and  ammunition:  and  licensing  of  firearms 
dealers;  to  mention  a  few. 

Legislation  was  enacted  in  Connrcticvt  to 
{jermlt  members  of  rifle  or  gun  clubs  from 
out  of  .state  to  participate  in  competitions 
without  the  necessity  of  having  a  Connecti- 
cut license  to  carry  handgT.ins,  if  Fuch  per- 
.sons  ;ue  so  licensed  in  their  home  state:  in 
Mcmtana  to  .allow  children  under  14  years  of 
.ige  to  engage  in  supervised  m.arksmanshlp 
;>rograms:  in  .Vftc  York  to  rerodifv  those  sec- 
tions of  the  .state  Penal  Cixle  referred  to  as 
the  -Sullivan  Ijaw;  and  in  .Vcir  Mriico  to 
eliminate  the  obsolete  .and  undesirable  provi- 
sions   -f  the  old  .State  Firearms  Ij;»w. 

I»T-BLTC    rfXATlONS 

The  public  relations  activities  if  oux  nsso- 
-lailon  ontsnue  '.o  produce  excellent  results. 
The  basic  pl.\n  is  'II  to  rmphuUe  that 
vUooUnK  is  %MSt.  2  \  to  siKiw  that  It  Is  a  fnrm 
rif  rerreaiion  in  which  men.  Tocnen.  >x>ys  snd 
(iris  '-ir>  '•stir  participate:  '3i  to  ettabluh 
't«lli-n  ;nj»rlisinanshlp  'raininr  >>  r^aeniul 
v>  natiofUk  defease:  4»  to  identilT  (he  yRA 
*•  tike  sutboe^tr  "^a  cuim  sAd  aboottac  and 
Si  vo  .nrttmmr  ^be  preatl|«  of  tbe  Mstiuntl 
riatl  n  4  Aaseete*  MRA  rff'irta  !n 
»M  ate  <UvM«d  iDto  three  gwatrml 
1  flMMrai  in>»ii<fTT  !aci««tac 
aa«  tle^tssoa  ))  *hamm  sad 
I    *i  wt*i  rtm%»€f»  bf  fmtwmn 
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Publicity 
In  1961  the  NRA  engaged,  as  special  con- 
sultants, John  E  Horton  and  James  B.  Deerin 
for  a  special  public  service  publicity  cam- 
paign. Tlie  first  major  project  was  the  pro- 
duction of  a  motion  picture  film  entitled 
"To  Keep  and  Bear  Arms."  The  "Big  Picture" 
TV  program  of  the  U.S.  Army  u.sed  this  film 
at  350  stations  in  the  United  States  and  44 
stations  overseas,  and  the  i:30  prints  were 
made  available  to  the  public  through  Signal 
Corps  libraries  Nine  prints  were  delivered  to 
the  Army— Air  Force  Motion  Picture  Service 
for  use  at  camps,  bases  and  stations,  "Ready 
on  the  Firing  Line,"  a  film  of  Camp  Perry, 
was  finished  in  1962.  and  a  15-minute  motion 
picture  of  the  ISU  World  Shooting  Cham- 
pionships at  Cairo  was  completed  in  1963. 
The  two  major  films  were  viewed  by  over 
470.000  persons  during  the  year,  and  the  Cairo 
film  is  being  shown  by  the  U.S.  Army  to  all 
oost,s  and  sti<tions. 

-Another  project  in  this  campaign  includes 
firearms  safety  messages  carried  by  a  cartoon 
character,  "Tipper  Flintlock."  In  1963,  car- 
toon and  copy  features  were  produced  and 
distributed  to' 15,000  outlets,  A  special  hunt- 
ing safety  spot  was  distributed  to  TV  and 
radio  stfitions  through  the  auspices  of  the 
Advertising  Council  as  a  public  service  ac- 
tivity A  new  series,  "Guns  of  America,"  con- 
.si.?t:ng  of  6  matted  drawings  of  historic  fire- 
arms, was  distributed  to  4,100  new.spapers 

The  NRA  participated  in  the  1963  Tourna- 
ment of  Roses  Parade  in  Pasadena,  California, 
with  a  float  depicting  in  theme  "The  Bill  of 
Rights — Freedom  to  Keep  and  Bear  Arms." 
National  news  releases  and  photographs 
were  distributed  on  major  activities  of  NRA. 
Over  16,500  -separate  releases  were  issued 
covering  new  clubs,  instructors  and  qualifica- 
tions awards.  Late  in  1963,  special  articles 
on  NRA  activities  and  programs,  under  the 
heading  of  "Target.  Woods  and  Gun  Room," 
were  offered  to  the  nations  newspapers.  About 
200  requests  for  this  feature  had  been  re- 
ceived at  the  year's  end. 

Ml-.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delisrhted  to  ob.'^erve  that  the  dLstin- 
uuish^d  Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr. 
DoDDl.  has  introduced  bills  to  strengthen 
the  gun  laws  of  the  coimtry.  As  he  said, 
the  passage  of  laws  in  and  by  itself  will 
not  cure  an  illness  that  bestts  the  Na- 
tion today,  I  lully  agree  with  his  !itate- 
ment  that  ihe  pas.Si-ge  of  laws  alone  will 
not  achieve  a  restoration  of  law  and  order 
:\nd  the  respect  of  the  i^eoplc  of  tlic 
world. 

Our  countiw  is  in  a  tragic  plight.  We 
do  not  know  the  -ourcc  of  our  weakness 
or  why,  in  the  eyes  of  our  own  people 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the 
:est  of  the  world,  shame,  in  a  measure, 
iias  fallen  upon  us. 

In  ray  iudement-  if  the  i)roblem  Is  to 
be  icmedied.  it  will  have  to  be  through 
a  coordination  and  a  cowiolidatioii  of 
■  fforts  on  the  ;  art  .if  the  people  n  \^\ib- 
lic  authority.  First,  ^iovernment.  especial- 
ly ihc  Govrrnmont  cf  'he  Unit'd  St.nles. 
must  -top  -urrrndoring  its  authority  to 
the  lawless  The  idea  that  by  yjeldiniz  '.:, 
the  ma5.<e.s.  who  dcMbcratrlv  precipitate 
111*0! (ler  a".d  who  violate  the  lav  wr  v  1i; 
in  »ome  manner  intlii?nrc  •h'^m  ro  i"<?r- 
Tom; 'hflr  ^'blisaMonsftsrltl/' • 

r;^M«      •V/irr     'e    '"'Vfl!«     '\.. 

-  .   '-xr-*^*.   '  .  ti 
•     •  ill  ..  -lurr     ' 
>m".'-      :'t.  't.'    \xt  »  ciicl     %e?. •'.*«.>   i  . 
.(ertorin  tt.r'r  <l-4l*»  a*  ntUitu.  wr  com- 
m.T    «     T\^r  irrtu  avauut  the  Uritcd 
SUl«e«    n.e  •    ■•       • -e  'o  'jn\-,  'o.    'ii. 
:«h  the  lite*         -     •«    stui    >rtf»f  m\un 
■7r\mi'.    '^at      .«■    mi  tree  tiiftl.  r.ot  be  iier- 


mitted  to  take  control,  and  that  tlie  iii- 
n  )cent  .shall  be  pi'Dtected  is  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  especially 
in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Second,  privately  operated  institutions 
.should  quit  abdicating  their  authorities 
and  resixinsibilities.  They  should  not 
allow  them  to  be  taken  over  by  groups 
which  have  become  con\lnced  that 
throueh  anarchy  and  the  willful  pre- 
cipitation of  disorder  they  can  achieve 
their  objectives, 

I  have  .just  observed  v\'hile  reading 
the  New  York  Times,  a  picture  which  I 
.suppo.se  was  taken  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. It  is  a  picture  of  a  long-haired 
student  seated  on  a  v.'indowsill.  with  his 
legs  hancing  down  the  wall.  He  is  .show- 
ing the  "V"  sign  of  victory.  The  title  of 
the  article  is  "Willful  Disorder  Achieves 
Its  Ob.1ective."  Conduct  of  that  type, 
accepted  by  those  in  authority,  is  an 
example  for  all  who  believe  in  violence  to 
follow  that  type  of  conduct  and  to  be 
convinced  that  it  will  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  those  who  do  not  believe  in  com- 
pliance with  the  law,  or  who  are  con- 
vinced that  by  the  creation  of  ma.ss  dis- 
order they  will  get  what  they  want. 

Third.  I  regretfully  .-ay  that  our  courts 
have  forgotten  the  innocent  man.  They 
are  concerned  only  with  what  is  supposed 
to  be  the  luxlimited  and  perfect  protec- 
tion of  the  criminal. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  admitted  to  the 
t-pr  in  1921.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
principle  of  our  Government  that  every 
man  is  presumed  to  be  innocent  until 
proved  riuilty  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
Our  forefathers,  when  they  wrote  the 
Con.ititution  and  adopted  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  sy.'item  of  jurisprudence,  wanted 
the  strong  arm  of  the  government,  with 
all  of  its  )X)wer.  not  to  be  used  brutally 
to  club  down  the  citizenry  of  the  Na- 
tion. Therefore,  they  wrote  into  the  Con- 
.stitution  ample  provisions  that  will  pro- 
tect the  individual  charged  with  crime, 
but  at  the  same  time  will  enable  the 
Crovernment  to  i>erform  its  functions. 

Mr.  President,  those  provisions  written 
into  the  Constitution  liave  now  been  in- 
terpreted by  the  courts  far  beyond  what 
the  language  of  the  Constitution  ju.stifles 
and  far  beyond  what  the  writers  of  the 
Constitution  liad  in  mind  when  that 
document  was  written. 
Yes.  let  us  pass  eun  laws. 
Let  us  firm  up  the  provisions  of  the 
laws  dealing  with  crimes.  But.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  first  avenue  to  move  into  is  to 
(jUit  coddlinz  those  wno  riefv  our  Gov- 
i  rnm^nt  Yieldini  to  them  must  be  ^top- 
i)ec',  Yioldins  is  the  "or^t  .•-in  that  we  ran 
io.=;sibly  commit  When  we  yield,  we 
merely  ;'lve  encouratemont  to  further 
defiance  nl  Government 

I  never  behevrd  I  v  ould  ?ec  the  ilav 

when  the  lawless  are  :n  command  and 
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of  commissions  to  make  studies  will  do 
nothing  to  .solve  tlie  problem  Study  after 
study  lias  been  made:  and  some  of  the 
."Studies  have  deliberately  exculpated  the 
wrongdoers. 

The  No.  1  place  to  begin  is  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
next  in  the  executive  branch  of  each 
State,  and  then  in  the  offices  of  the  trus- 
tees who  have  charge  of  our  universities. 
They  should  stand  up  and  say.  "We  will 
not  yield.  We  will  not  surrender  our 
buildinas;  we  will  remain  in  command 
of  them." 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
fiom  Connecticut  I  Mr.  DoddI  upon  the 
introduction  of  his  bills.  However,  al- 
though laws  well  may  be  of  help,  there 
must  first  of  all  be  a  reformation  of  the 
con.sciences  and  of  tlie  thinking  of  the 
people,  and  that  can  begin  only  by  set- 
ling  the  example  in  Washington  and 
throughout  the  offices  of  those  in  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  I  am  join- 
ing today  in  cosponsoring  legislation  to 
provide  for  mandatoiy  Federal  registra- 
tion of  all  firearms — pistols,  rifles,  and 
shotguns. 

If  we  are  ever  to  bring  a  halt  to  the 
gun  madness  which  has  .seized  this  coun- 
tr>',  we  must  have  an  effective  nationwide 
system  of  gun  registration.  Banning 
mail-order  sales,  which  was  provided  for 
in  the  administration  bill  introduced  last 
year,  which  I  cosponsored.  is  not  enough. 
And  a  ban  on  ->uch  .sales  which  excludes 
long  puns — which  is  what  the  bill  jjas.sed 
by  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  thi.?  year  does — 
is  so  weak  as  to  be  virtually  a  deception. 
Registration  is  the  key.  We  must  have  it. 
and  we  must  liave  it  now. 

There  is  no  other  civilized,  industrial- 
ized nation  in  the  world  which  is  as  lax 
as  this  countn."  in  regulating  the  acquisi- 
tion and  possession  of  firearms.  Virtually 
all  of  them  lequire  firearms  registration 
as  a  minimal  measure  is  protecting  the 
public  safety;  many  have  far  more  severe 
restriction.^. 

We  must  get  over  the  childish  notion 
that  possession  and  use  of  a  gun  is  either 
a  testim.onial  of  our  manliness  or  a 
guarantee  of  our  freedom.  As  the  tragic 
events  of  the  past  .several  years  have 
shov.m  guns  are  the  agents  by  which  free 
democratic  in,stitutions  are  destroyed, 
not  preserved.  What  good  is  a  free  ballot 
worth,  when  a  bullet  can  cancel  out  Its 
iffect  in  a  single  second? 

Registi-ation  is  a  sane  and  .sen.sible 
an.swer.  No  one  would  argue  that  he 
has  a  "rlffhf  to  pos.sess  an  nnrr"istered 
automobile  What  "right"  can  there  be  to 
po.ssess  an  unrfci"=tercd   'un? 

It  IS  time  for  .\merica  to  net  a  grip  on 
::.sclf.  It  is  time  lor  the  Congress  to  grow 
UT)  to  vhnig  rff  th."  noisy  prot-ests  of  the 
run  lobby  .aid  listen  to  th'»  risn.n  mur- 
m^ir."  of  The  -r'-at  mass  d  thr  American 
•«-o;.lc.  M'.d  to  lia.«  tht.s  cur.  rr^^lstrailan 
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press,  radio,  and  television:  (2)  shows  and 
exhibits;  and  (3)  special  contacts  by  personal 
visits  and  bv  correspondence. 

In  1961  the  NRA  produced  a  motion  pic- 
ture film  entitled  -To  Keep  and  Bear  Arms"; 
in  1962,  a  film  of  Camp  Perry  entitled  "Ready 
oc  the  Firing  Line"  was  finished;  in  1963, 
a  15-minute  picture  of  the  ISU  World  Shoot- 
ing Championships  entitled  "International 
Shooting"  was  completed;  and  in  1964.  two 
safety  films — "Sure  as  Shootln'."  dealing 
with  hunting  safety,  and  "At  Home  with 
Guns,"  dealing  with  safety  training— were 
produced.  The  two  NRA  movies,  "To  Keep 
and  Bears  Arms"  and  "Ready  on  the  Firing 
Line."  have  been  viewed  by  over  700.000 
persons. 

The  special  projects  undertaken  by  our 
consultants,  John  E.  Horton  and  James  B. 
Deerln.  included,  in  addition  to  producing 
the  two  motion  pictures,  the  production  and 
distribution  of  NRA  Shooting  Tips  to  650  TV 
stations,  assistance  in  filming  the  Olympic 
Shooting  Team  Tryouts  for  .\BC-TV. 
preparation  of  the  Tipper  Flintlock  safety 
messages  tor  5.200  newspapers  and  magazines, 
and  develpppient  of  the  "Guns  of  America" 
feature  for_  newspapers.  In  the  radio  field 
NRA  "spot"~safety  announcements  were  used 
by  4.000  radio  stations. 

The  NRA  float  In  the  January  1.  1964.  Pas- 
adena Tournament  of  Roses  Parade  featured 
a  printing  press  actually  producing  copies  of 
the  Bill  of  Righto  for  distribution  to  the  spec- 
tators. 

During  1964  a  total  of  48.600  press  releases 
and  4.582  photographs  were  distributed  and 
Important  NRA  announcements  were  carried 
by  the  naUonwlde  wire  services.  The  "Target. 
Woods  and  Gun  Room"  articles  on  NRA  ac- 
tivities and  programs  are  being  carried  by 
498  newspapers,  with  15.800  copies  of  this 
feature  distributed  during  the  year. 

Dtirlng  the  year  a  total  of  160  NRA  affili- 
ated organizations  participated  in  local  ex- 
hibits with  materials  supplied  by  NRA  Head- 
quarters. NRA  staff  personnel  manned  ex- 
hibits at  8  large  national  conventions,  and 
made  59  personal  appearances  before  civic 
groups.  A  total  of  157  Speech  Kits  were  fur- 
nished to  individuals,  and  750  Press  Kits 
were  distributed  to  Journalists.  Members  of 
the  NRA  staff,  especially  its  elected  otHcers. 
keep  in  close  contact  with  executives  of  na- 
tional and  state  organizations,  with  mutual 
Interests  and  purposes,  by  attending  conven- 
tions and  meetings. 

[The  1963  report] 
Nationai-  Rifle  Association 

OF  America. 
Washington,  DC.  April  1964. 
To  the  Board  of  Directors: 

Annually,  the  operating  report  aflords  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  progress  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  during  the  year. 
In  this  way,  we  can  provide  you  with  facts 
about  its  activities  and  bring  to  you,  in 
words,  pictures,  and  figures,  something  of 
what  NRA  ts  and  report  on  its  accomplish- 
ments. 

The  strength  and  influence  of  our  Associa- 
tion is  greater  today  than  ever  before  in  its 
history.  Its  financial  condition  Is  excellent, 
and  the  number  of  Individual  members  and 
affiliated  organizations  continues  to  grow. 

Progress  in  meeting  the  long-term  objec- 
tives adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  In 
1960,  the  NRA  Centennial  Plan,  continues  at 
a  rapid  pace.  Already,  the  goal  of  500,000  indi- 
vidual members  has  been  surpassed,  with  an 
increase  of  295,141  (90.8^r^ )  In  the  brief  period 
of  only  four  years.  A  more  favorable  public 
opinion  for  guns  and  shooting  is  being 
created  as  a  result  of  our  expanded  public  re- 
lations effort  to  emphasize  the  true  value  of 
NRA  programs  relating  to  all  aspects  of 
shooting,  both  as  a  sport  and  In  support  of 
the  national  defense.  Our  plan  to  develop 
more  shooting  facilities  has  been  highlighted 
by  the  earmarking  of  3100,000.00  of  the  re- 


sources obiained  from  our  building  fund 
campaign  to  initiate  a  project  to  research 
and  develop  a  prototype  outdoor  "safety 
range."  Our  official  Journal,  the  American 
Rifieman,  has  been  enlarged  anf".  Improved  so 
ih.n  It  is  the  finest  publication  on  firearms 
and  shooting  available  anywhere  in  the 
world.  NRA  activities  with  the  greatest  po- 
tential growth  are  being  promoted,  and  new 
activities  are  being  established  to  attract  new 
supporters.  We  constantly  are  strengthening 
cur  relationships  with  organizations  which 
will  carry  our  program  to  the  people,  and 
our  prestige  in  international  shooting  ex- 
pands each  year. 

A  careful  study  of  the  information  pre- 
sented in  this  report  will  show  that  the 
National  Rifle  Association  has  made  great 
strides  m  the  accomplishments  of  its  mis- 
sion. These  results  have  been  achieved  with 
the  wholehearted  support  and  unselfish 
dedication  of  its  members  and  staff.  Our  suc- 
cess has  been  made  possible  because  indi- 
viduals in  all  parts  of  our  land  are  willing 
to  devote  time  and  effort,  without  financial 
compensation,  to  help  in  the  establishment 
uf  a  comprehensive  nationwide  program  to 
promote  and  conduct  NRA  activities  in  local 
communities.  With  continued  enlightened 
guidance  by  our  leadership  and  the  enthusi- 
astic support  of  our  membership,  we  can 
look  to  the  future  with  confidence  in  our 
ability  to  grow  and  to  be  of  greater  service 
to  our  members  and  to  our  nation. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Franklin  L.  Orth, 
Executive  Vice  President. 
Louis  P.  Lucas, 

Eii'cutive  Director. 

LEGISL.VTIVE    SERVICE 

One  important  function  of  the  Nationai 
Rifle  .Association  which  affects  all  gun  owners 
in  America  is  its  activity  in  the  field  of  fire- 
arms legislative  service.  No  other  organiza- 
non  carries  on  such  a  continuous  and  suc- 
cessful effort  to  inform  its  members  about 
proposed  anti-gun  laws  which  would  restrict 
the  ownership  and  use  of  shotgun,  handgun 
and  rifle  alike.  In  the  U.S.  Congress  and  in 
the  halls  of  state  legislatures,  the  NRA  has 
come  to  be  respected  for  its  fairness,  logic 
and  wealth  of  information  concerning  fire- 
arms legislation. 

The  challenge  to  the  right  of  reputable 
citizens  to  possess  and  enjoy  firearms  for 
lawful  purposes  is  assuming  greater  and 
more  threatening  proportions.  This  fact  Is 
attested  to  by  the  volume  of  anti-gun  pub- 
licity in  newspapers  and  magazines  and  the 
increasing  niunber  of  firearms  bills  which 
find  their  way  into  the  "bill  basket"  each 
year.  Some  reasonable  controls  in  highly- 
populated  areas  are  to  be  expected,  but 
vigilance  is  necessary  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tory measures  against  lawful  ownership  of 
firearms  and  safely-supervised  shooting  pro- 
grams. 

Through  available  reporting  machinery, 
legislation  proposed  at  the  federal  and  state 
levels  usually  can  be  discovered  In  time  to  In- 
form our  members  which  effective  action  is 
deemed  to  be  necessary.  Local  legislation, 
however,  may  be  enacted  much  more  swiftly 
than  state  or  national  laws.  Members  in  a 
local  commtmlty  mvist  be  alert  and  must 
act  quickly  and  decisively,  in  a  well-organized 
manner,  to  defeat  such  threats.  Some  com- 
munities have  met  the  situation  by  means 
of  a  "watchdog"  committee  consisting  of 
local  NRA  members  and  club  representatives 
who  are  capable  of  quickly  detecting  restric- 
tive measures  and  as  quickly  generating  con- 
certed, well-timed  action. 

Information  to  NRA  members  about  fire- 
arms control  proposals  is  supplied  by  three 
principal  means — (1)  the  regular  report, 
"What  the  Lawmakers  are  Doing,"  In  the 
American  Rifleman;  (2)  NRA  Legislative 
Bulletins;  and  (3)  direct  contacts  by  mall 
or  wire.  During  1963,  350  bills  of  concern  to 
gun  owners  were  Introduced  In  state  legisla- 


tures and  32  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  Details 
about  the  more  Important  ones  were  pub- 
lished in  42  columns  of  the  magazine,  and 
42  legislative  bulletins  were  mailed  to  320.000 
members  and  clubs  in  50  states.  NRA  mem- 
bers reacted  promptly,  firmly,  and  in  force. 
As  a  result,  none  of  the  legislation  deemed 
severe  was  enacted. 

FEDERAL    LEGISLATION 

Before  and  after  the  assassination  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  in  November,  a  total  of  20 
bills  were  Introduced  to  restrict  the  inter- 
state shipment  of  firearms  obtained  through 
mall-order  channels.  Seventeen  bills  were  re- 
ferred to  the  House  of  Representatives  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  one  bill  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Rules  for  po.ssible 
future  action.  3  1975,  by  Senator  Tliomas 
Dodd,  was  the  subject  of  several  open  liear- 
ings  by  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Through  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  many  restrictive  features 
of  this  bill  were  removed  and  were  substi- 
tuted by  several  provisions  aimed  at  limiting 
the  accessibility  of  firearms  to  social  unde- 
sirables and  written  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  infringe  on  the  rights  of  shooter-sports- 
men. 

Of  prime  interest  to  the  shooting  frater- 
nity was  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  88- 
186,  amending  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act.  Among  Its  provisions  is  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Hicken- 
looper  of  Iowa  and  Congressman  Sikes  of 
Florida  which  reads  as  follows:  "Nothing 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  any  policy  or  action  by  a  Govern- 
ment Agency  which  would  interfere  with, 
restrict,  or  prohibit  the  acquisition,  posses- 
sion, or  use  of  firearms  by  an  Individual  for 
the  lawful  purpose  of  personal  defense,  sport, 
recreation,  education,  or  training." 

STATE    LEGISLATION 

Bills  concerning  the  registration  of  hand- 
guns were  Introduced  in  Maryland,  Missouri, 
Ohio  and  Oklahoma.  Various  forms  of  fire- 
arms purchase  controls  were  introduced  in 
Connecticut.  Georgia,  Maryland,  Missouri 
and  Ohio.  Convenience  legislation  or  legis- 
lation providing  a  device  to  assist  game-law 
enforcement  officers  to  apprehend  violators 
of  fish  and  game  statutes  were  introduced  In 
Alabama,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Montana,  New 
Hampshire,  Ohio  and  Vermont.  Other  bills 
dealt  with  prohibiting  the  discharge  of  fire- 
arms on  Sunday;  regulating  or  restricting  the 
use  of  firearms  by  minors;  sale  of  firearms 
and  ammunition;  and  licensing  of  firearms 
dealers;  to  mention  a  few. 

Legislation  was  enacted  in  Connecticut  to 
permit  members  of  rifle  or  gun  clubs  from 
out  of  state  to  participate  in  competitions 
without  the  necessity  of  having  a  Connecti- 
cut license  to  carry  handguns,  If  such  per- 
sons are  so  licensed  In  their  home  state;  In 
Montana  to  allow  children  under  14  years  of 
age  to  engage  in  supervised  marksmanship 
programs;  in  Neic  York  to  recodify  those  sec- 
tions of  the  State  Penal  Code  referred  to  as 
the  Sullivan  Law;  and  In  New  Mexico  to 
eliminate  the  obsolete  and  tmdestrable  provi- 
sions of  the  old  State  Firearms  Law. 

FUBLIC    RELATIONS 

The  public  relations  activities  of  our  asso- 
ciation continue  to  produce  excellent  results. 
The  basic  plan  is  (1)  to  emphasize  that 
shooting  is  safe;  i  2)  to  show  that  it  Is  a  form 
of  recreation  In  which  men.  women,  boys  and 
girls  can  easily  participate;  (3)  to  establish 
civiliar  marksmanship  training  as  essential 
to  national  defense;  (4)  to  Identify  the  NRA 
as  the  authority  on  guns  and  shooting;  and 
(5)  to  increase  the  prestige  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  of  America.  NRA  efforts  In 
this  broad  field  are  divided  Into  three  general 
categories:  (1)  general  publicity,  including 
press,  radio,  and  television;  (2)  shows  and 
exhibits;  and  (3)  special  contacts  by  personal 
visits  and  by  correspondence. 
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Publicity 
In  1961  tlie  NRA  engaged,  as  special  con- 
sultants. John  E  Horton  and  James  B.  Deerln 
for  a  special  public  service  publicity  cam- 
paign. The  first  major  project  was  the  pro- 
duction of  a  motion  picture  film  entitled 
"To  Keep  and  Bear  Arms."  The  "Big  Pictiue" 
TV  program  of  the  US.  Army  used  this  film 
at  350  stations  in  the  United  States  and  44 
stations  overseas,  and  the  130  prints  were 
made  available  to  the  public  through  Signal 
Corps  libraries  Nine  prints  were  delivered  to 
the  Army — Air  Force  Motion  Picture  Service 
for  use  at  camps,  bases  and  stations.  "Ready 
on  the  Firing  Line,"  a  film  of  Camp  Perry, 
was  flnished  in  1962,  and  a  15-mlnute  motion 
picture  of  the  ISU  World  Shooting  Cham- 
pionships at  Cairo  was  completed  in  1963. 
The  two  major  films  were  viewed  by  over 
470.000  persons  during  the  year,  and  the  Cairo 
film  is  being  shown  by  the  U.S.  Army  to  all 
nosts  and  stations. 

Another  project  in  this  campaign  Includes 
flrearms  safety  messages  carried  by  a  cartoon 
character,  "Tipper  Flintlock."  In  1963,  car- 
toon and  copy  features  were  produced  and 
distributed  to  15.000  outlets.  A  special  hunt- 
ing safety  spot  was  distributed  to  TV  and 
radio  stations  through  the  auspices  of  the 
Advertising  Council  as  a  public  service  ac- 
tivity. A  new  series.  "Guns  of  America,"  con- 
sisting of  6  matted  drawings  of  historic  fire- 
arms, was  distributed  to  4,100  newspapers. 

The  NRA  participated  in  the  1963  Tourna- 
ment of  Roses  Parade  in  Pasadena,  California, 
with  a  float  depicting  in  theme  "The  Bill  of 
Rights — Freedom  to  Keep  and  Bear  Arms." 
National  news  releases  and  photographs 
were  distributed  on  major  activities  of  NRA. 
Over  16.500  separate  releases  were  Issued 
covering  new  clubs,  instructors  and  qualifica- 
tions awards.  Late  in  1963,  sf>eclal  articles 
on  NRA  activities  and  programs,  under  the 
heading  of  "Target,  Woods  and  Gun  Room," 
were  offered  to  the  nations  newspapers.  About 
200  requests  for  this  feature  had  been  re- 
ceived at  the  year's  end. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  t-o  observe  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr. 
Dodd],  has  introduced  bills  to  strengthen 
the  gun  laws  of  the  coimtry.  As  he  said, 
the  passage  of  laws  in  and  by  itself  will 
not  cure  an  illness  that  besets  the  Na- 
tion today.  I  fully  agree  with  his  state- 
ment that  the  passage  of  laws  alone  will 
not  achieve  a  restoration  of  law  and  order 
and  the  respect  of  the  people  of  the 
world. 

Our  counti-y  is  in  a  tragic  plight.  We 
do  not  know  the  source  of  our  weakness 
or  why,  in  the  eyes  of  our  own  people 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  shame,  in  a  measure, 
has  fallen  upon  us. 

In  my  judgment,  if  the  problem  is  to 
be  remedied,  it  will  have  to  be  through 
a  coordination  and  a  consolidation  of 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  pub- 
lic authority.  First,  government,  especial- 
ly the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
must  stop  surrendering  its  authority  to 
the  lawless.  The  idea  that  by  yielding  to 
the  masses,  who  deliberately  precipitate 
disorder  and  who  violate  the  law.  we  will 
in  some  manner  influence  them  to  per- 
form their  obligations  as  citizens,  is  falla- 
cious. When  we  coddle  those  who  defy 
Government  and  expect  that  through 
coddling  them  we  will  induce  them  to 
comply  with  the  laws  and  eventually  to 
perform  their  duties  as  citizens,  we  com- 
mit a  iirave  wrong  against  the  United 
States.  The  first  place  to  begin  to  estab- 
lish the  idea  that  law  and  order  must 
prevail,  that  the  lawless  shall  not  be  per- 
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mitted  to  lake  control,  and  that  the  in- 
nocent shall  be  protected  is  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  especially 
in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Second,  privately  operated  institutions 
should  quit  abdicating  their  authorities 
and  responsibilities.  They  should  not 
allow  them  to  be  taken  over  by  firoup.s 
which  have  become  convinced  that 
through  anarchy  and  the  willful  pre- 
cipitation of  disorder  they  can  achieve 
their  objectives. 

I  have  just  ob.servtd  whiie  itading 
the  New  York  Times,  a  picture  which  I 
suppo.se  was  taken  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. It  is  a  picture  of  a  long-haired 
student  seated  on  a  window.sill.  with  his 
legs  hanging  down  the  wall.  He  is  .show- 
ing the  "V"  sign  of  victory.  The  title  of 
the  article  is  "Willful  Disorder  Achieves 
Its  Objective."  Conduct  of  that  type, 
accepted  by  those  in  authority,  is  an 
example  for  all  who  believe  in  violence  to 
follow  that  type  of  conduct  and  to  be 
convinced  that  it  will  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  those  who  do  not  believe  in  com- 
pliance with  the  law,  or  who  are  con- 
vinced that  by  the  creation  of  ma.ss  dis- 
order they  will  get  what  they  want. 

Third,  I  regretfully  .^ay  that  our  courts 
have  forgotten  the  innocent  man.  They 
are  concerned  only  with  what  is  supposed 
to  be  the  unlimited  and  perfect  protec- 
tion of  the  criminal. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1921.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
principle  of  our  Government  that  every 
man  is  presumed  to  be  innocent  until 
proved  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
Our  forefathers,  when  they  wrote  the 
Constitution  and  adopted  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  system  of  jurisprudence,  wanted 
the  strong  arm  of  the  government,  with 
all  of  its  iK)wer.  not  to  be  used  brutally 
to  club  down  the  citizenry  of  the  Na- 
tion. Therefore,  they  wrote  into  the  Con- 
stitution ample  provisions  that  will  pro- 
tect the  individual  charged  with  crime, 
but  at  the  same  time  will  enable  the 
Government  to  jaerform  its  functions. 

Mr.  President,  those  provisions  written 
into  the  Constitution  have  now  been  in- 
terpreted by  the  courts  far  beyond  what 
the  language  of  the  Constitution  justifies 
and  far  beyond  what  the  writers  of  the 
Constitution  had  in  mind  when  that 
document  was  written. 
Yes,  let  us  pass  gun  laws. 
Let  us  firm  up  the  provisions  of  the 
laws  dealing  with  crimes.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  first  avenue  to  move  into  is  to 
quit  coddling  those  who  defy  our  Gov- 
ernment. Yielding  to  them  must  be  stop- 
ped. Yielding  is  the  worst  sin  that  we  can 
possibly  commit.  When  we  yield,  we 
merely  give  encouragement  to  further 
defiance  of  Government. 

I  never  believed  I  would  see  the  day 
when  the  lawless  are  in  command  and 
the  innocent  must  be  subservient  to  the 
demands  of  the  lav^iess.  If  it  were  within 
my  power,  the  first  thing  I  would  do 
would  be  to  demonstrate  that  the  U.S. 
Government  will  quit  coddling  those  who 
deliberately  perpetrate  disorders,  and 
will  quit  coddling  those  who  are  con- 
vinced that  the  Government  will  do  noth- 
ing about  their  transgressions. 

The  central  olHce  is  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  The  creation 


of  commissions  to  make  studies  will  do 
nothing  to  solve  the  problem.  Study  after 
.study  has  been  made:  and  some  of  the 
.studies  have  deliberately  exculpated  the 
wrongdoers. 

The  No.  1  place  to  begin  is  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
next  in  the  executive  branch  of  each 
State,  and  then  in  the  offices  of  the  trus- 
tees who  have  charge  of  our  universities. 
They  should  stand  up  and  say,  "We  will 
not  yield.  We  will  not  surrender  our 
buildinas:  we  will  remain  in  command 
of  them." 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
fiom  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Donnl  upon  the 
introduction  of  his  bills.  However,  al- 
though laws  w-ell  may  be  of  help,  there 
must  first  of  nil  be  a  reformation  of  the 
consciences  and  of  the  thinking  of  the 
people,  and  that  can  begin  only  by  .set- 
ting the  example  in  Washington  and 
throughout  the  offices  of  those  in  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  am  join- 
ing today  in  cosponsoring  legislation  to 
provide  for  mandatoiT  Federal  registra- 
tion of  all  firearms — pistols,  rifles,  and 
sliotguns. 

If  we  are  ever  to  bring  a  halt  to  the 
gun  madne.ss  W'hich  has  seized  this  coun- 
try, we  must  have  an  effective  natio;iwide 
system  of  gun  registration.  Banning 
mail-order  sales,  which  was  provided  for 
in  the  administration  bill  introduced  last 
year,  which  I  cosponsored,  is  not  enough. 
And  a  ban  on  :aich  .sales  which  excludes 
long  suns — which  is  what  the  bill  pa.s.sed 
by  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  thi.;  year  does — 
is  so  weak  as  to  be  virtually  a  deception. 
Registration  is  the  key.  We  must  have  it. 
and  we  mu.st  iiave  it  now. 

There  is  no  other  civilized,  industrial- 
ized nation  in  the  world  which  is  as  lax 
as  this  counti-y  in  regulating  the  acquisi- 
tion and  po.s.ses.sion  of  firearms.  Virtually 
all  of  them  require  firearms  registration 
as  a  minimal  measure  is  protecting  the 
jjublic  safety;  many  have  far  more  severe 
restriction."?. 

We  mu.st  get  over  the  childish  notion 
that  possession  and  use  of  a  gun  is  either 
a  testimonial  of  our  manliness  or  a 
guarantee  of  our  freedom.  As  the  tragic 
events  of  the  past  several  years  have 
shown  guns  are  the  agents  by  which  free 
democratic  institutions  are  destroyed, 
not  preserved.  What  good  is  a  free  ballot 
worth,  wiien  a  bullet  can  cancel  out  Its 
effect  in  a  single  second? 

Registration  is  a  sane  and  sensible 
answer.  No  one  would  argue  that  he 
has  a  "right"  to  pos.sess  an  unrcai.stered 
automobile.  What  "right"  can  there  be  to 
jjossess  an  unregistered  prun? 

It  is  time  for  America  to  get  a  grip  on 
itself.  It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  grow 
up.  to  shrug  off  the  noisy  protests  of  the 
gun  lobby  and  listen  to  the  rising  mur- 
murs of  the  great  ma,ss  of  the  American 
people,  and  to  pass  this  gun  registration 
bill. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  no  one  has 
been  a  stronger  supporter  of  decent  grun 
legislation  than  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania.  Without  his 
help,  we  would  not  have  gotten  as  far 
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as  we  have  gotten.  I  wish  we  had  more 
help  of  this  Idnd.  The  Senator  has  a 
clear  view  of  what  the  matter  is  all  about 
and  he  has  very  ably  expressed  it.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator  publicly  for  his 
help,  and  that  clarity  with  which  he  has 
expressed  himself  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thanJc  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  his  kind  words.  We  would 
not  have  any  gun  legislation  at  all.  even 
the  mildly  innocuous  measure  we  finally 
succeeded  in  passing  in  the  Senate  a  few 
weeks  ago,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut.  Actually  it  is  his 
bill  I  am  cosponsoring,  which  provides 
for  registration.  Again.  I  wish  to  congrat- 
ulate the  Senator  for  the  leadership  he 
has  shown  In  this  regard. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 


CONGRESS   OP   INDIANS   NOT   SUP- 
PORTING POOR  MARCH 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  made  of  the  inclusion  of  American 
Indians  m  the  poor  march  in  Washing- 
ton. Actually  the  plight  of  the  American 
Indian  is  by  and  large  one  of  the  fore- 
most examples  of  what  can  happen  when 
a  segment  of  the  population  becomes 
substantially  dependent  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment for  its  sustenance.  I  think  those 
who  are  demanding  to  be  dangled  in  the 
lap  of  Government  should  take  a  good 
look  at  the  guarantees  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  offered  to  the  American  In- 
dians and  how  the  Government  has  not 
lived  up  to  those  agreements.  They  will 
see  that  Government  has  neither  the  will 
nor  the  ability  to  take  care  of  individual 
wants  and  needs. 

What  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  the 
Indians  have  some  ver>-  real  grievances. 
They  are  in  the  nature  of  broken  treaties 
and  mlsadmlnistration  of  programs  de- 
signed to  assist  the  Indians.  I  know  some- 
thing about  this  problem,  since  there  are 
more  Indians  in  my  State  of  Arizona 
than  in  any  other.  Presently  I  serve  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  we  are  very  much  aware 
of  these  problems  and  are  seeking  satis- 
factory solutions  to  them.  The  late  be- 
loved Senator  from  New  York,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, was  chairman  of  that  subcommit- 
tee, and  I  know  that  he  shared  a  deep 
concern  for  these  diflSculties. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians,  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  organizations  in- 
terested in  the  affairs  of  Indians,  has 
voiced  its  opposition  to  the  poor  march 
in  Washington  and  has  courageously 
pointed  out  that  without  definite  realis- 
tic and  achievable  goals  there  can  be  lit- 
tle hope  of  success.  The  NCAI  has  wisely 
called  for  a  restatement  of  the  long- 
range  collective  goals  of  the  Indians, 
presented  in  an  orderly  and  proper  way 
to  the  various  branches  of  Government. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  high  time  that  we 
took  more  notice  of,  and  thereby  encour- 
aged, those  who  recognize  the  proper 
and  effective  way  of  presenting  petitions 
to  Congress.  We  cannot  have  progress 
iinless  we  have  order.  If  we  are  to  "selec- 
tively disobey"  those  laws  which  we  do 
not  like,  then  we  should  put  a  plainer 


label  on  our  action  and  call  it  by  Its  prop- 
er name  of  "anarchy"  or  "nihilism." 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  action 
of  the  NCAI  in  its  plans  to  be  responsible 
and  reasonable  in  presenting  the  case  for 
the  Indians  to  the  Congress  and  ask  that 
a  statement  issued  by  the  NCAI  on  June 
3,  and  a  list  of  the  supporters  of  that 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[F^om   the   National   Congress   of   American 

Indians,  June  3,  1968] 
The  National  Congress  of  American  Indi- 
ans   Calls    Executivk    Committee    Meet- 
ing 

President  Wendell  Chlno  of  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  has  called  an 
emergency  session  of  the  NCAI  Executive 
Committee  June  6-8,  1968.  at  the  Albuquer- 
que Indian  School,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
to  formulate  position  papers  on  various  so- 
cial and  economic  Issues  now  being  aired  by 
the  Indian  participants  In  the  Poor  Peoples 
Campaign  In  Washington,  D.C. 

According  to  John  Bellndo,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  NCAI,  the  real  Issues  of  unemploy- 
ment, education,  housing,  and  hunting  and 
fishing  rights  now  being  raised  In  Washing- 
ton are  being  clouded  by  the  emotional  ap- 
peals and  accusations  of  some  of  the  Indi- 
vidual Marchers.  To  offset  the  arguments  be- 
ing posed  by  this  group,  the  NCAI  wishes 
to  present  its  ideas  and  recommendations — 
in  the  form  of  a  long-term  program  of  eco- 
nomic development — to  various  Departments 
of  the  Government. 

Because  of  the  size  and  diversity  of  Its 
membership — some  105  major  American  In- 
dian Tribes  and  Alaska  Native  Villages — the 
NCAI  feels  that  it  represents  the  collective 
interests  of  the  Indian  Community  more  so 
than  any  other  organization  and  must  there- 
fore, pursue  policies  which  are  oriented  to 
answer  the  wants  of  the  majority  on  occa- 
sions where  such  wants  may  be  at  cross  pur- 
poses with  the  desire  of  Individual  segments. 
In  a  statement  on  the  Poor  Peoples  Cam- 
paign Issued  May  31,  the  NCAI  refused  to 
give  official  endorsement  of  the  March  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  any  unanimous  convic- 
tion among  Its  membership  that  the  March 
as  It  Is  presently  conceived  can  produce  sat- 
isfactory results  before  the  thresholds  of 
frustration  of  its  participants  have  been 
ejtceeded. 

According  to  the  statememnt,  "There  is  no 
defined  criteria  as  to  what  a  satisfactory 
program  would  be,  hence,  what  achieved 
goals  win  terminate  the  March.  Even  if  Con- 
gress knew  exactly  what  legislative  measures 
the  marchers  deem  necessary,  and  If  Con- 
gress were  completely  cooperative  and  sym- 
pathetically Inclined  to  pass  this  legislation. 
It  Is  doubtful  that  the  mechanics  of  legis- 
lative procedure  would  grind  out  a  program 
that  would  produce  visible  results  in  a  short 
enough  time  period  to  satisfy  the  Marchers." 

National  Congress  of  American  Indians — 
Tribal  List 

ALASKA 

Alaska  Federation  of  Natives. 
Alaska  Native  Brotherhood. 
Cook  Inlet  Native  Association. 
Metlakatla  Indian  Community. 

ARIZONA 

Colorado  River  Tribe. 

Fort  Ytima. 

Gila  River  Plma-Marlcopa. 

Hualapal. 

Papago. 

Salt  River  Plma-Marlcopa. 

San  Carlos  Apache. 

White  Mountain  Apache. 

Yavapai-Camp  Verde. 


CALIFORNIA 

Covelo  Indian  Commimlty. 
Fort  Mojave. 
Hoopa  Valley. 
Round  Valley. 


COLORADO 


Southern  Ute. 
Ute  Mountain. 


IDAHO 


Coeur  d'Alene. 
KaUspel. 
Kootenai  Tribe. 
Nez  Perce. 
Shoshone-Bannock. 

MICHIGAN 

Keweenaw  Bay  Indian  Community. 

MINNESOTA 

Grand  Portage  Chippewa. 
Minnesota  Chippewa. 
Red  Lake  Chippewa. 

MONTANA 

Blackfeet. 

Chippewa  Cree  Tribe. 

Confederated  Sallsh  &  Kootenai. 

Crow. 

Port  Belknap  Community  Council. 

Fort  Peck. 

Northern  Cheyenne. 


Omaha. 
Winnebago. 


NEBRASKA 


NEVADA 


Duckwater  Shoshone. 
Fort  McDermitt  Palute. 
Pyramid  Lake  Palute. 
Western  Shoshone-Palute. 
Walker  River  Palute. 

NEW     MEXICO 

All  Indian  Pueblo  Council:  Acoma  Pueblo, 
Cochltl  Pueblo.  Isleta  Pueblo,  Jemez  Pueblo, 
Laguna  Pueblo,  Nambe  Pueblo,  Plcurls 
Pueblo,  Pojoaque  Puelbo,  Sandla  Pueblo,  San 
Felipe  Pueblo,  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo,  San 
Juan  Pueblo,  Santa  Ana  Pueblo,  Santa  Clara 
Pueblo,  Santo  Domingo  Peublo,  Taos  Pueblo, 
Tesuque  Pueblo,  Zla  Pueblo.  Zunl  Pueblo. 

Mescalero  Apache. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Port  Totten  Sioux. 
Standing  Rock  Sioux. 
Three  Affiliated  Tribes. 

OKLAHOMA 

Absentee  Delaware. 

Cheyenne  &  Arapaho. 

Cherokee  Nation. 

Chickasaw. 

Choctaw. 

Creek  Tribe. 

Miami  Tribe. 

Osage. 

Otoe-Mlssouri. 

Quapaw. 

Sac  &  Fox. 

OREGON 

Klamath 
Uma.tllla  Tribe. 
Warm  Springs. 

SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

Cheyenne  River  Siouz. 
Crow  Creek  Sioux. 
Plandreau  Sioux. 
Lower  Brule  Sioux. 
Oglala  Sioux. 
Rosebud  Sioux. 
Slsseton-Wahpeton  Sioux. 
Yankton  Sioux. 

WASHINGTON 

Chehalls. 

Cowlitz. 

Kailspel 

Lummi. 

Makah. 

Muckleshoot. 

Nlsqually  Community  Council. 

Port  Madison. 

Quinault. 

Snohomish. 
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Spokane. 
Squaxln  Island. 
Swlnomish. 
Tulallp. 
Yakima. 

WISCONSIN 

Forest  County  Potawatoml 

Lac  Courte  Orellles. 

Lac  du  Flambeau  Chippewa. 

Oneida. 

St.  Croix  Chippewa. 

Stockbrldge-Munsee. 

Winnebago. 

UTAH 

Uintah  &  Ouray. 
Ute. 
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POLITICAL     ASSASSINATIONS     AND 
GUN    CONTROL   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DODD.  Amitai  Etzioni,  a  profes- 
sor of  sociology  at  Columbia  University, 
has  written  an  extremely  interesting  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Post  in  the  Outlook  section. 

Professor  Etzioni  theorized  that  the  five 
political  assassinations  in  the  last  5 
years  mean  that  there  will  be  still  more 
assassinations  and  attempted  assassina- 
tions of  American  political  leaders  in 
the  next  several  years. 

Professor  Etzioni  pointed  out  that — 

studies  of  patterns  of  violence  Indicate 
that  once  an  outbreak  occurs  It  tends  to 
repeat  itself  at  other  places  and  times  at  an 
accelerating  pace  until  the  wave  runs  Its 
course. 

This  expert  sociologist  writes  that 
there  is  only  one  thing  which  can  be 
done  immediately  to  arrest  this  trend, 
and  that  is:  "Congressional  approval  of 
comprehensive  gun  control  legislation." 

In  .support  of  this  statement  Professor 
Etzioni  writes: 

Most  experts  on  the  subject  agree  that 
while  political  assassinations  could  not  be 
completely  eliminated,  their  number  could 
be  greatly  reduced  if  this  coimtry  had  fire- 
arms' restrictions  similar  to  those  in  Britain. 
Sweden.  Norway,  Denmark.  Israel,  and  most 
other  democracies. 

Professor  Etzioni  points  out  that  most 
assassins  obtain  their  weapons  shortly 
before  they  use  them,  when  they  are  al- 
ready in  an  agitated  state  of  mind — this 
applies  to  81  percent  of  all  killings. 

Thus  we  see  why  there  are  almost  no 
political  assassinations  and  far  fewer 
homicides  in  other  countries,  since  we 
know  that  so  many  other  countries  re- 
quire a  permit  to  own  a  gun  and  In  addi- 
tion, require  a  cooling  off  period  before 
purchasing  a  firearm. 

It  is  time  for  this  Congress  to  wake-up 
and  enact  some  strict  and  truly  mean- 
ingful firearms  control  in  addition  to 
the  modest  measure  recently  passed  by 
Congress  so  that  we  might  curb  this 
dreadful  tendency  toward  political  as- 
sassination and  homicides  In  general. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Professor  Etzioni 's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POLITICAL  Assassins  Are  Not  Fintshzd 

(By  Amital  Etzioni,  professor  of  sociology  at 

Columbia  University) 

There  will  be  more  assassinations,  and  at- 
tempted assassinations,  of  American  polit- 
ical leaders  in  the  next  several  years.  Studies 


of  the  patterns  of  violence  indicate  that 
on  an  outbreak  occurs,  it  tends  to  repeat 
Itself  at  other  places  and  times  at  an  accel- 
erating pace  until  the  wave  runs  it  course. 

This  holds  for  slimi  riots,  which  have  been 
Increasing  rapidly  ever  since  Watts,  and  for 
student  rebellions,  whose  rate  has  been  esca- 
lating since  Berkeley.  It  also  holds  for  politi- 
cal assassinations,  beginning  with  the  mur- 
der of  John  F.  Kennedy  in  1963. 

While  attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
assassinations  of  two  of  the  greatest  white 
and  black  Americans  of  tills  generation,  John 
F.  Kennedy  and  Martin  Luther  King  Jr., 
other  political  leaders  of  very  different  per- 
suasions and  stature  have  also  been  killed, 
reinforcing  the  pattern.  These  include  Mal- 
colm X  and  George  Lincoln  Rockwell  of  the 
American  Nazi  Party. 

THE    REAL    TRIGGER 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  no  wny  known  to 
social  science  to  stop  this  wave.  TTiere  has 
been  much  talk  of  the  sick  society,  of  the 
need  to  reduce  violence  in  general,  to  over- 
come hate,  to  unite  the  country.  While  all 
these  goals  are,  of  course,  worthy,  the  tragic 
truth  must  be  faced:  political  assassinations 
are  linked  only  Indirectly  to  the  general 
state  of  the  Nation. 

Tliey  are  usually  done  by  mentally  unsta- 
ble individuals  who,  while  they  are  egged  on 
by  a  national  climate  that  fosters  hate  and 
violence,  are  more  directly  triggered  by  earli- 
er killings  that  set  the  pattern,  (as  they 
mull  over  them,  they  rehearse  their  own 
acts.) 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  many  causes 
of  aggression  and  tensions  in  our  lives  can- 
not be  readily  eliminated.  Such  measures 
as  full  Justice  for  black  Americans,  peace  In 
Vietnam,  a  reconciliation  between  youth  and 
the  older  generation  will  probably  be  real- 
ized only  gradually. 

THE    UBIQUITOUS    GUN 

Tliere  is  one  thing  that  could  be  done 
much  more  rapidly:  congressional  approval 
of  comprehensive  gun-control  legislation. 
Most  experts  on  the  subject  agree  that  while 
political  assassinations  could  lot  be  com- 
pletely eliminated,  their  numoer  could  oe 
greatly  reduced  It  this  country  had  firearms 
restrictions  similar  to  those  in  Britain,  Swed- 
en, Norway,  Denmark,  Israel  and  most  other 
democracies. 

First  of  all,  most  assassins  obtain  their 
weapons  only  shortly  before  they  use  Them, 
wheii  they  are  already  In  an  agitated  state 
of  mind.  (Eighty-one  per  cent  of  all  killings 
may  be  classed  as  impulsive  and  not  pre- 
meditated) .  One  reason  why  there  are  almost 
no  political  killings  and  far  fewer  homicides 
in  genera!  In  the  other  democracies  (0.11  per 
100,000  in  Sweden  and  0.05  In  Britain  as  com- 
pared to  2.7  m  the  United  States)  Is  that  they 
require  a  "cooling  off"  period  if  a  gun  can 
be  bought  at  all.  That  Is,  a  person  has  to  get 
a  permit  before  he  can  buy  a  gun,  explain 
why  he  needs  It  and,  If  approved,  wait  a  few 
days  before  he  obtains  it. 

ALTERNATFVE    INEFFICIENT 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  even  a  sharp  re- 
duction lu  the  number  of  firearms  In  the 
United  States  would  not  stop  all  assassina- 
tions; Molotov  cocktails  and  knives  would 
still  be  available.  But  such  weapons  are  much 
more  difficult  to  wield,  rarely  cause  multiple 
fatalities,  often  wound  rather  than  kill  and 
can  be  warded  off  by  one  or  two  bodyguards. 

So  effective  gun  curbs  are  needed,  yet  none 
of  the  more  than  60  bills  Introduced  since 
John  F.  Kennedy's  assassination  has  reached 
the  floor.  (The  gun  control  clause  In  the  bill 
finally  passed  last  week  simply  prohibits  mall 
order  sales  of  hand  guns  and  other  over-the- 
counter  sale  to  minors.  Insane  persona  and 
convicted  felons.) 

A   MIGHTY   MINORITT 

A  Harris  survey  In  October  found  that  71 
per  cent  of  Americans  wanted  tight  Federal 


control  of  firearms  sales.  The  White  House 
and  much  of  the  press  support  this  pKwltlon. 
It  is  opposed,  however,  by  one  of  the  most 
powerful  lobbies  In  American  history,  spear- 
headed by  the  National  Rifle  Association  and 
backed  by  many  gun  collectors,  sportsmen 
and  superpatriotB. 

The  supporters  of  gun  legislation  have  so 
far  moved  "Incrementally,"  that  is,  suggest- 
ing a  few  small  steps  at  a  time,  apparently  la 
the  hope  of  not  provoking  the  gun  lobby. 
What  Is  needed,  however,  is  a  comprehensive 
gun  permit  measure  aimed  at  reducing 
sharply  the  number  of  firearms  in  private 
hands. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  Is  politically  naive 
to  hope  for  such  a  result,  but  only  when  the 
level  of  arms  held  privately  In  the  United 
States  reaches  a  level  similar  to  that  of  the 
other  democracies  will  our  homicides  rate 
drop  to  theirs  and  political  assassinations  be 
as  rare  here  as  they  are  In  Western  Europe. 


PICKETS  IN  FRONT  OF  SENATOR 
BYRDS  HOME,  OPPOSITION  TO  IN- 
CREASED OIL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  transcript  of 
questions  which  were  asked  me  during  a 
TV  interview  which  was  filmed  on  June 
4,  1968,  and  with  my  answers  thereto. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Text  op  Senator  Byrd's  Television  Inter- 
view June  4,  1968 

Q.  Senator  Byrd.  would  you  explain  what 
happened  when  the  poor  people  from  West 
Virginia  demonstrated  In  front  of  your  home 
a  few  days  ago? 

A.  Weil,  not  all  of  the  persons  who  dem- 
onstrated were  from  West  Virginia,  not  all 
of  them  were  poor  people.  They  were  dis- 
courteous to  my  wife,  and  I  do  not  mean 
to  Imply  that  all  of  them  participated  In 
this  discourtesy,  but  she  tried  to  explain 
to  them  that  I  was  at  the  office  and  that  I 
would  be  glad  to  meet  with  them  at  the 
office  and  that  they  should  go  to  the  office. 

.\fter  all  a  man's  home  Is  for  his  privacy 
and  that  of  his  family  and  It  Is  certainly  not 
a  fitting  place  to  discuss  Senatorial  business 
with  a  group  of  150-200  people. 

My  wife  offered  even  to  set  up  an  appoint- 
ment for  the  group  but  they  did  not  want 
this.  They  were  rude  to  the  point  of  being 
Insolent.  They  yelled  and  shouted,  and  In 
my  Judgment  this  kind  of  conduct  Is  dis- 
graceful. It  can  get  them  nowhere  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  poor  F>^ople  of  West  Virginia 
would  be  ashamed  of  this  kind  of  conduct. 

Q:  What  was  the  nature  of  their  demands? 

A:  Well,  for  the  most  part  their  demands 
were  vague  and  spurious  and  utterly  Ir- 
relevant to  the  problems  of  poor  people. 

For  example,  one  of  the  demands  was  that 
I  stop  my  opposition  to  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Now  what  does  this 
have  to  do  with  the  poor  people  of  West 
Virginia? 

And  another  demand  was  that  I  Initiate 
legislation  to  prevent  the  wealth  from  leav- 
ing West  Virginia  and  Appalachla.  Well,  this 
Is  utterly  fantastic.  The  Congress  couldn't 
do  this  if  It  wanted  to  do  it.  What  would 
we  do  with  our  coal?  Would  we  sell  it  to 
ourselves?  Would  we  stop  exporting  coal  to 
foreign  countries?  Would  we  stop  selling  it 
along  the  eastern  seaboard  and  close  down 
the  mines? 

In  my  Judgment,  the  persons  or  the  group 
that  formulated  these  petitions  that  were 
addressed  to  me  certainly  lacked  knowledge, 
or  entirely  disregarded  the  knowledge,  of  the 
true  facts  concemisg  my  public  record.  It 
appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  make  the  poor 
people  of   West   Virginia   think   that  I   am 
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their  enemy  and  they  know  better  than  this. 
They  fenow  that  I  have  been  their  friend.  My 
record  will  prove  that  I  am  a  friend  of  the 
poor  people  and  I  intend  to  continue  being 
their  friend. 

Q:  What  effect  do  these  demonstrations 
have  on  you  and  what  effect  do  you  think 
they'll  have  on  the  Congress:" 

A:  Well  I  do  not  Intend  to  be  intimidated 
by  those  who  attempt  to  threaten  and  abuse 
me.  1  intend  to  continue  to  do  as  I  have  done 
In  the  past  and  that  Is  to  be  fair  and  Just 
and  to  reach  my  decisions  based  on  the  facts 
rather  than  on  fear. 

When  It  gets  to  the  point  In  this  country 
where  public  officials  are  afraid  to  speak  and 
act  and  exercise  their  own  good  Judgment 
and  when  legislation  becomes  the  product 
of  mob  demands  rather  than  the  product  of 
orderly  legislative  processes,  then  our  Re- 
public is  going  to  fall,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  be  an  accomplice  to  Its  destruction 

Q:  Senator  Byrd,  will  you  explain  why 
you  oppose  the  Interior  Department's  pro- 
posal to  allow  greater  imports  of  fuel  oil 
from  abroad  as  a  means  of  combating  air 
pollution? 

A;  Well.  In  the  first  place  it  will  hurt  West 
VlrglnW  TSecause  It  will  give  foreign  oil  an 
opportunity  to  make  further  cuts  into  the 
markets  for  coal. 

It  will  also  injure  the  domestic  oil  Indus- 
try. I  also  oppose  it  because  research  in  con- 
nection with  the  problems  of  air  pollution 
by  sulphur  oxides  .ind  their  relation  to  hu- 
man health  Is  not  complete.  The  mining  In- 
dustry, which  would  be  hurt,  is  itself  con- 
ducting research  Into  these  problems  and 
I  think  we  should  conduct  more  research. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  experts  some  of  the 
so-called  air  pollution  regulations  and  stand- 
ards that  have  been  set  are  tmreallstlc.  I 
think  in  the  first  place  we  ought  to  conduct 
research  to  show  that  Indeed  these  sulphur 
oxides  are  harmful  to  human  health  and  then 
tlie  reiearch  ought  to  point  the  way  to  solve 
the  problem.  i 

JOINT  MEMORIALS  PASSED  BY  1968 
SPECIAL  SESSION  OF  NEW  MEX- 
ICO STATE  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
lananimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  following  Senate  .ioint 
memorials  passed  by  the  1968  special 
session  of  the  New  Mexico  State  Legis- 
lature: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  1,  requesting 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
claim certain  portions  of  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad  a  national 
monument. 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  2.  pertaining 
to  Federal  participation  in  welfare  pay- 
ments to  nonresidents. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Se.nate  Joint  ^IEMORI.^L  1 
A  jomt   memorial   requesting  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  proclaim  certain 
portions    of    the    Denver   and    Rio   Grande 
Western  Sailroad  a  national  monument 
Whereas,  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  West- 
cm  Raiiro  id  Company  has  made  application 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
abandon  its  narroi?-  gauge  line  between  Ala- 
mosa. Colorado  and  Durango.  Colorado;  and 

Whereas,  in  the  event  of  such  abandon- 
ment of  this  line  and  discontinuance  of  Its 
operation,  there  will  pass  forever  from  the 
American  scene  the  last  tangible  link  between 
Southern  Colorado  and  Northern  New  Mex- 
ico of  a  great  historical  era  served  by  the  men 
of  strength   and   character  who  buUt,   fired 


and  braked  this  little  train  s'nce  the  turn  of 
the  century;  and 

Whereas,  this  famous  line  of  narrow-gauge 
Rocky  Mountain  railroad  Is  an  object  of  great 
scientific  interest  to  industrial  archaeology 
and  to  the  economic  historians  of  this  nation, 
as  well  as  to  the  citizens  of  this  country, 
both  young  and  old.  in  that  it  is  one  of  the 
few  remaining  operational,  narrow-gauge, 
coal-hred  steam  railroads  extant  In  this 
country,  and  In  that  it. played  an  Indispen- 
sable role  In  the  economic  development  of 
Northern  New  Mexico  and  Southern  Colo- 
rado; and 

Whereas,  this  historic  railroad  traverses 
some  of  the  most  staggeringly  beautiful  coun- 
try in  the  United  States,  largely  inaccessible 
to  motorists.  Its  narrow  tracks  laboriously 
climbing  over  the  awesome  10,000  foot-high 
Cumbres  Pass  and  winding  down  through  the 
enchanting  country  of  the  Chama  and  the 
JicartUa-Apache  Indians  finally  terminating 
in  historic  old  Durango;  and 

Whereas,  its  preservation  and  continued 
operation  on  a  seasonal  or  otherwise  limited 
basis  as  a  scientific,  historic  and  recreational 
attraction  would  be  a  most  fitting  and  appro- 
priate national  monument,  accuring  to  the 
lasting  benefit  of  generations  of  yet  unborn 
Americans; 

Now,  therefore,  be  l*  resolved  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  be  respectfully 
requested  to  declare  by  public  proclamation 
that  portion  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Western  Railroad  rimnlng  from  Alamosa, 
Colorado  through  Cumbres  Pass,  the  Chama 
Country  to  Durango,  Colorado  as  a  National 
Monument  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  be  preserved  and  operated  on  a  limited 
basis  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  People; 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
memorial  be  sent  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  r.nd  to 
each  member  of  the  New  Mexico  and  Colorado 
Congressional  Delegations. 

Signed  and  Sealed  at  The  Capitol,  in  the 
City  of  Santa  Fe. 

E.  Lee  Francis. 
New  Mexico  Senate. 
Bruce  King, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  2 
A  Joint  memorial  pertaining  to  Federal  par- 
ticipation   in    welfare    payments    to   non- 
residents 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act 
since  Its  enactment  In  1935  has  permitted 
the  various  states  to  impose  reasonable 
residence  requirements  for  eligibility  to  the 
various  public  assistance  programs  whose 
costs  are  partly  paid  by  federal  funds;  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act 
so  provides  at  the  present  time  with  New 
Mexico  having  consistently  required  a  rea- 
sonable continued  residence  as  an  eligibility 
factor  for  permanent  public  assistance  pay- 
ments; and 

Whereas,  a  federal  court  In  California  and 
in  federal  courts  in  many  other  states  in  the 
nation  have  declared  the  unconstitutionality 
of  such  residence  reqturements  alleging  that 
they  contravene  the  "equal  protection  of  the 
law"  guarantee  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  that  they  unduly  restrict  the  freedom  of 
Americans  to  travel  at  will  within  the  coun- 
try; and 

Whereas,  if  this  new  Judicial  theory  is 
upheld  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
state  costs  of  public  assistance  in  New 
Mexico  will  be  tremendously  and  permanent- 
ly increased; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  Resolved  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that 
the  F>resident  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  respectfully  memorialized  to  amend 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  at  once  so  as 
to  provide  full  federal  financing  of  public 


assistance  payments  made  to  recipients  who 
do  not  meet  the  length  of  residence  require- 
ments presently  permitted  by  federal  statute 
and  contained  in  the  welfare  laws  of  this 
state  and  applicable  statutes  in  other  states, 
such  federal  financing  to  continue  In  each 
case  only  until  the  existing  length  of  resi- 
dence requirements  have  been  met  by  each 
recipient; 

Be  It  further  Resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Speaker  )f  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  each  .Senator  and  Representative  from 
New  Mexico  m  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Signed  and  sealed  at  The  Capitol,  in  the 
City  of  Santa  Fe. 

E.  Lee  Francis, 
President,  New  Mexico  Senate. 
BnvCE  King, 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 


RESOLUTION  BY  KANSAS  BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
strength  and  the  .stabihty  of  the  Kansas 
economy  is  in  no  small  measure  the  re- 
sult of  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the 
Kansas  banlcers. 

Tlieir  knowledge  of  our  local  business 
needs  enables  them  to  provide  the  com- 
plete range  of  banking  facilities  to  the 
citizens  of  Kansas.  But  their  understand- 
ing of  national  monetary  and  fiscal  re- 
quirements is  in  like  manner  complete 
and  responsible.  As  testimony  to  this  fact, 
I  refer  to  a  resolution  of  the  Kansas 
Bankers  Association  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted  on  May  16,  1968,  at  their 
annual  convention  in  Kansas  City,  Kans. 
This  resolution  calls  for  a  reduction  in 
the  Federal  budget  by  at  least  $6  to  $8 
billion  and  an  increase  in  income  taxes 
as  much  as  10  percent  surcharge  as  re- 
quested by  the  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 
Whereas,  recent  events  have  illuminated  a 
worldwide  diminution  of  confidence  in  the 
dollar  as  an  exchange  currency;  and  such  a 
lack  of  confidence  imperils  the  stability  of 
the  international  monetarv  system;  and 

Whereas,  speculative  attacks  on  the  Free 
World's  gold  supply  have  necessitated  estab- 
lishment of  a  two-price  market  for  gold 
which  will  function  as  a  temporarily  effec- 
tive deterrent  to  dangerous  speculation;  and 
Whereas,  we  agree  v.-ith  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  that  the  Free  World  is  con- 
fronted with  a  financial  crisis  unless  this 
nation  takes  prompt  and  effective  steps  to 
cut  back  the  huge  federal  deficit  and  to  in- 
crease taxes; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  mem- 
bers of  the  Kansas  Bankers  Association,  both 
individually  and  in  concert,  do  call  upon  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  immediate  action  to  reduce 
the  federal  budget  by  at  least  S6  to  $8  billion 
and  increase  incomes  taxes  at  least  as  much 
at  '•.he  10  per  cent  surcharge  requested  by 
the  President;  and  to  make  a  concerted  effort 
to  balance  the  budget. 

And  be  It  further  resolved.  That  officers  of 
this  association  be  directed  to  communicate 
this  policy  to  the  President  and  the  Congress; 
and  that  all  members  of  this  Association,  in 
their  individual  capacities,  are  urged  to  do 
the  same. 
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(Certified  to  be  a  true  copy  of  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  unanimously  on  May  16,  1968, 
by  the  Kansas  Bankers  Association  in  annual 
convention  at  Kansas  City,  Kans.) 
Carl  A.  Bowman, 
£xecutiue  Secretary. 
Kansas  Bankers  Association. 


"HAVE  OUR  RIGHTS  BEEN 
ABUSED?— A  KENNAN  VIEW"— AR- 
TICLE IN  WASHINGTON  SUNDAY 
STAR 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  Colonial 
Williamsburg  celebrates  each  year,  from 
May  to  July,  a  Prelude  to  Independence 
Period,  which  commemorates  the  activity 
in  Virginia  which  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  This 
year's  address  was  delivered  by  George  F. 
Kennan,  diplomat,  historian,  educator, 
and  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  author.  Mr. 
Kennan  devoted  his  address  to  an  ex- 
amination of  some  things  that  are  going 
on  in  this  coimtry  which  now  disturb 
him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  address,  entitled  "Have  Our  Rights 
Been  Abused?  A  Kennan  View,"  which 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star  of  June  9,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Have  OrR  Rights  Been  Abused? — A  Kennan 
View 

One  would  so  like  to  be  able  to  feel  that 
the  political  principles  laid  down  here  192 
years  ago  were  still  the  secure  anchor  of  our 
civilization — that  we  could  still  confidently 
use  them  as  points  of  reference  and  orien- 
tation In  the  treatment  of  our  great  contem- 
porary problems — that  the  attachment  of 
our  people  to  them  was  still  firm  and  un- 
shakeable. 

And  yet,  when  one  let  one's  thoughts  roam 
beyond  these  pleasant  and  beautiful  pre- 
cincts— to  the  great  troubled  America  of  1968 
that  lies  outside,  the  contrast  between  this 
early  model  and  the  reality  of  American  life 
today  is  so  tremendous  that  one  is  oppressed 
by  all  sort  of  doubts  and  questions.  One  is 
constrained  to  raise.  In  particular,  the  pain- 
ful question  as  to  whether  the  principles 
by  which  these  men  lived,  and  which  they 
embodied  in  the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights  and 
Constitution,  were  really  ones  of  viniversal 
validity,  as  they  hoped,  or  whether  these 
principles  presupposed,  for  their  effective- 
ness, the  acceptance  of  a  very  specific  cultural 
and  ethical  and  even  religious  heritage — and 
not  Just  the  detached  intellectual  acceptance 
of  it.  as  one  might  accept  a  new  and  strange 
thought,  but  a  species  of  actual  membership 
in  it.  of  being  a  part  of  It.  by  virtue  of  birth 
and  breeding,  by  the  spirit  and  the  discipline 
of  the  home. 

We  of  subsequent  American  generations 
have  obviously  proceeded  on  the  basis  of  the 
first  of  these  propositions.  We  have  assumed 
that  these  principles  were  ones  of  an  inmate 
universal  validity — that  they  required  no 
special  cultural  or  religious  inheritance  to 
become  truly  effective  as  guides  for  the  po- 
litical conduct  of  a  society.  We  have  shown 
no  hesitation,  over  these  intervening  years, 
in  throwing  our  country  open  to  the  immi- 
gration of  great  masses  of  people  reared  in 
quite  different  climates  of  political  and  eth- 
ical principle  We  have  done  this  in  the  con- 
fidence tliat  our  traditions  were  so  sound, 
so  universal  in  their  validity,  and  the  insti- 
tutions fiowing  from  them  of  such  strength, 
that  we  could  easilv  afford  this  liberality.  The 
spirit  of  the  Virginia  Bill  ot  Right.s  was  ex- 
pected to  spread  through  some  inherent 
power  of  its  own  to  all  who  set  foot  on  these 


shores  and  proceeded  to  make  their  home 
here,  regardless  of  whether  these  people  had 
any  share  In  the  cultural  and  philosophic 
soil  out  of  which  these  traditions  and  inetl- 
tutlons  had  grown. 

might  be  a  limit 

And  it  is  not.  incidentally.  Just  in  rela- 
tion to  the  development  of  our  society  as  a 
whole  that  we  have  been  guided  by  this  light- 
hearted  faith  in  the  assimilative  powers  of 
om-  national  tradition.  It  has  often  struck 
me  that  we  have  manifested  the  same  con- 
fidence in  our  attitude  to  the  development 
of  our  major  cities.  It  has  seemingly  never 
occurred  to  us  that  these  great  urban  ju-eas, 
the  nerve  centers  of  our  civilization,  the 
gathering  and  distributing  points  of  our  cul- 
tural and  administrative  and  economic 
strength,  might  also  be  limited  in  their 
capacity  for  the  assimilation  of  people  to 
whom  their  traditions  and  arrangements  of 
self-government   were   strange. 

Without  a  qualm  we  permitted,  in  the 
early  decades  of  this  century,  the  entire  resi- 
dential patterns  and  community  structure 
of  our  great  cities  to  be  disrupted  and  dis- 
integrated, the  central  districts  to  be  blight- 
ed and  to  be  drained  of  people  of  education 
and  Influence  and  responsibility — all  of  this 
as  a  result  primarily  of  the  sudden  switch 
to  the  private  automobile  as  tlie  prevailing 
mode  of  transportation;  and  then  with  an 
equal  absence  of  qualm,  we  permitted  these 
blighted  central  districts  to  be  colonized  by 
huge  masses  of  impoverished  and  poorly- 
educated  people  from  remote  rural  environ- 
ments— people  largely  devoid  of  understand- 
ing for  the  institutions  cf  urban  self-gov- 
ernment by  which  they  were  now  supposed 
to  be  living — and  people  for  whom,  in  the 
districts  to  which  they  were  being  permitted 
to  move,  there  were  obviously  no  adequate 
prospects  of  employment  and  no  adequate 
residential,  educational  or  cultural  facilities. 
Never,  but  llteraliy  never^ — down  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  never— does  it  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  us  that  perhaps  there  were  limits  to  the 
absorbent  capacity  of  our  great  urban  com- 
munities, and  that  perhaps  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  governmental  authority  to  see  that 
these  limits  were  not  over-stepped. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me  In  men- 
tioning this  extravagant  faith  we  have  shown 
in  the  assinUlative  qualities  of  our  political 
tradition,  I  am  not  meaning  to  draw  any 
value  Judgments.  I  know  of  no  absolutes 
In  the  quality  of  human  beings  anywhere. 
I  do  not  believe  In  the  inferiority  or  the 
superiority  of  any  racial  or  ethnic  or  national 
group  anywhere  in  the  world  But  people 
can  be  dliferent.wlthout  being  Inferior;  and 
differences  can  be  important;  and  It  Is  this 
that  we.  I  think,  tend  to  Ignore. 

OVER-WORKING    SUCCESS 

I  do  not  mean  to  disparage  or  depreciate 
the  progress  actually  made  over  the  decades 
in  the  way  of  ;issimilation  of  our  tradition 
by  people  to  whom  it  was  not  native.  On 
the  contrary,  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  this  respect,  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
little  short  of  miraculous.  And  in  many  in- 
stances. I  know,  the  spirit  of  the  Virginia 
Bill  of  Rights  and  Constitution  has  been  bet- 
ter understood,  more  highly  valued,  and  more 
reverently  cultivated,  by  persons  born  out- 
side the  English-speaking  world  than  it  has 
by  many  whose  ancestors  were  among  the 
heirs  to  the  British  cultural  and  political  tra- 
dition. But  one  of  our  national  failings,  it 
seems  to  me.  is  a  tendency  to  overwork  suc- 
cess of  any  kind;  and  In  this  instance,  too, 
to  say  that  we  have  accomplished  much  does 
not  preclude  the  possibility  that  we  have  at- 
tempted to  accomplish  too  much. 

I  am  well  aware,  of  course,  that  if  there 
has  been  a  serious  dilution  of  the  ideological 
inspiration  that  llowed  from  this  colonial 
capital  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.  it  has 
been  a  dilution  that  has  taken  place  partly 
within  the  souls  and  minds  of  those  of  us 
who  belong  to  the  old-American  element.  We 


have  taken  the  enduring  power  of  this  inspi- 
ration for  granted  with  regard  to  ourselves 
as  well  as  to  others.  We  have  shown  little  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  for  preserving  and  cul- 
tivating it  even  in  the  rules  and  habits  of 
our  own  lives;  in  the  cultivation  of  religious 
faith;  in  the  rearing  of  our  children;  in  the 
structuring  of  our  communities.  If  these 
Ideals  have  been  betrayed,  the  betrayal  is 
certainly  one  that  has  taken  place  partly 
within  ourselves 

My  point,  therefore,  is  neither  that  there 
has  been  no  assimilation  at  all.  nor  that  the 
weakening  of  understanding  lor  the  found- 
ing principles  of  o\ir  society  Is  something  that 
has  come  only  by  the  reckless  adniLsslon  of 
unassinuiated  elements  to  our  midst.  My 
point  is  simply  that  we  have  played  fast  and 
loose  generally  wlih  our  national  tradition, 
taking  very  little  care  to  see  that  us  philo- 
sophic and  ethical  foundations  were  ade- 
quately communicated  to  the  miilions  of 
strangers  admitted  to  o\ir  body  politic,  tak- 
ing equally  little  pains  to  see  that  these 
foundations  retained  their  vitality  in  our 
own  habits  and  outlooks.  And  the  result  Is 
that  we  have  today  a  society  that  has  come 
a  long  way  indeed — an  alarmingly  long  way — 
from  what  those  Virginia  forefathers  thought 
they  were  creating  in  the  way  of  a  body 
fMJlltic  when  they  drafted  their  memorable 
documents,  a  society  In  which  the  endumnce 
and  vaUdity  of  the  things  they  cared  lor  is 
now  very  gravely  Jeopardized. 

THE     DISORDERS 

You  all  know  what  I  have  In  mind  when  I 
use  these  strong  words 

I  doubt  that  there  can  be  any  of  u.s  present 
whose  senses  have  not  been  repeatedly  sick- 
ened over  these  recent  months  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  angry,  disorderly  people;  milling 
about,  screaming,  shouting  other  people 
down,  brawling  with  the  police  or  with  equal- 
ly violent  opponents,  obstructing  other  peo- 
ple In  their  normal  pursults^and  all  this 
ostensibly  in  the  effort  to  achieve  one  objec- 
tive or  another  not  by  the  devices  of  persua- 
sion, not  through  the  orderly  processes  of 
appointed  authority  and  procedure,  but 
through  the  devices  of  intimidation  and 
blackmail?  It  will  be  clear  to  all  of  us  that 
this  style  of  political  action,  far  from  having 
anything  to  do  vklth  that  "firm  adherence  to 
Justice,  moderation,  temperance,  frugality 
and  virtue"  which  the  Virsinla  Bill  of  Rights 
demanded.  Is  In  the  most  direct  and  flagrant 
conflict  with  the  whole  spirit  of  that  docu- 
ment. It  represents  a  frame  of  mind  that  can 
lead.  If  the  entire  previous  experience  of 
mankind  is  to  be  credited,  only  to  demagogu- 
ery  and  dictatorship.  I'm  thinking  here  of 
the  antecedents  of  the  Russian  Revolution, 
which  over  the  years.  I've  had  occasion  to 
study. 

The  predilection  for  this  style  of  political 
action,  while  by  no  means  restricted  to  the.se 
two  groups  alone,  has  been  particularly 
marked,  as  we  Pll  know,  in  two  sectors  of  our 
society  where  we  can  least  afford  to  tolerate 
a  lack  of  respect  and  understanding  for  our 
traditions;  namely.  In  the  urban  Negro  com- 
munities whose  collaboration  is  going  to  be 
essential  If  our  great  cities  are  to  retain  their 
vitality,  and  among  the  student  population 
of  our  great  urban  universities — among  peo- 
ple, that  Is.  on  whose  intellectual  and  civic 
capacities  our  national  future  is  eoing  to  de- 
pend In  the  most  intimate  way.  The  damage 
done  Just  in  these  two  .'■ectors  of  our  society 
alone,  and  not  just  the  physical  damage  but 
even  more  the  social  and  spiritual  disorien- 
tation that  invanably  attends  mass  disorders 
of  every  sort,  has  already  attained  extremely 
serious  dimensions  Along  with  all  this,  and 
not  unconnected  with  :t.  there  has  gone  a 
persistent  rtnd  continuing  growth  in  a  crime 
rate  that  is  already  appallingly  high  and, 
more  disturbing  st'.'l.  a  recent  increase  in 
the  private  purchase  of  firearms,  made  pos- 
sible by  the  incredible  laxity  of  existing  legis- 
lation.— a    development    that    has   the   most 
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■Inlster  implication*  for  the  8tat«  of  mind 
now  beginning  to  develop  among  great  num- 
bers of  our  fellow  cltlzena. 

AUTHORITY    rEEBLE 

Now.  all  this  Is  bad  enough  In  lt«elf.  But 
Its  gravity  has  been  multiplied,  as  I  see  It, 
by  the  hesitancy,  the  feebleness,  and  the  In- 
effectiveness of  many  of  the  responses  on  the 
part  of  established  authority.  One  is  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  confusions  of 
mind  which  these  disorders  reflect  are  ones 
from  which  not  even  those  people  are  Im- 
mune whose  responsibility  it  Is  to  see  that 
the  dignity  and  good  order  of  our  public  life 
are  maintained. 

Now,  obviously,  we  are  faced  today  with 
two  urgent  tasks.  The  first  is  to  bring  this 
situation  under  control.  Surely  only  the 
most  fatuous  optimist  could  believe  that  we 
have  already  done  that.  Which  of  our  cities 
Is  safe  from  a  repetition,  over  this  coming 
summer,  of  the  scenes  that  have  disgraced 
the  streets  of  a  number  of  them  over  the 
course  of  the  past  year?  Surely,  If  there  has 
been  any  excess  here,  it  has  been  an  excess 
o'  tolerance  towards  such  things  as  arson, 
looting,  sniping  and  the  malicious  harass- 
ment of  'police  and  firemen  endeavoring  to 
perform  their  duty  Such  things  cannot  be 
Jusf^ified  by  any  cause  or  any  grievance.  They 
are  not  conducive  to  the  alleviation  of  any 
cause  or  any  grievance  They  carry  with  them 
a  great  and  real  danger  of  provoking  forms 
of  counterlawlessness  even  more  ugly  and 
menacing  than  themselves.  They  are  conta- 
gious In  the  sense  that  they  conduce  to  the 
undermining  of  confidence  In  orderly  proce- 
dure, and  to  the  deterioration  of  standards 
of  political  action  across  the  country. 

In  no  other  country  In  the  world  would 
they  have  been  treated  with  the  lenience  that 
has  been  shown  in  our  great  cities.  In  the 
face  of  the  provocation  given.  I  find  the 
charges  of  police  brutality  simply  ludicrous. 
Whoever  deliberately  obstructs  the  exercise 
of  public  authority  and  then  resists  arrest. 
Is  not  oniy  provolcing  violence  but  neces- 
sitating it.  and  he  should  know  what  to 
expect. 

3TV0E>rr    REBELLIONS 

The  same  s  true  of  the  resort  to  violence 
and  obstruction  by  students  on  university 
campuses.  E\ery  university  administration 
has  no  doubt  Its  deficiencies.  It  would  be 
surprising  If  the  administration  of  Columbia 
University,  in  particular,  had  been  without 
them.  But  no  such  deficiencies  could  con- 
ceivably Justify  what  took  place  on  that 
campus  a  few  weeks  ago. 

What  gives  rise  to  concern  Is  not  that  the 
administration  of  the  university  ultimately 
Invoked  the  help  of  the  police  to  restore  Its 
control  over  its  own  buildings — it  would  have 
been  remiss  in  its  duty  had  it  failed  to  do  so. 
What  gives  rise  to  concern  is  that  the  meas- 
ure was  not  taken  more  promptly:  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  faculty  chose  to 
support  these  student  rioters,  and  their 
trouble-making  friends  from  outside,  in  il- 
legal and  Indefensible  actions;  and  that  even 
now.  a  month  after  the  first  of  the  disorders, 
the  leaders  of  all  this  lawlessness  and  In- 
decency should  still  be  clamoring  for  con- 
tinued enrollment  and  recognition  as  stu- 
dents. 

Universities  are  there  for  purposes  of  edu- 
cation. They  are  not  supposed  to  be  exercises 
la  political  democracy.  The  term  "democ- 
racy" refers  to  the  procedures  of  government 
and  defines  the  relationship  between  the  in- 
dividual citizen  and  those  who  hold  the  ulti- 
mate power  of  disposal  over  his  person  and 
his  property:  !t  has  no  proper  applicability  to 
the  administration  of  the  educational  process. 

Universities  cannot  fulfill  their  true  educa- 
tional function  other  than  in  an  atmosphere 
of  respect  for  the  authority  of  both  teacher 
and  Institution.  It  would  be  better  that  they 
be  closed  entirely  than  that  they  attempt  to 


function  under  conditions  In  which  that  re- 
spect Is  absent. 

The  American  student  of  this  day  and  age 
has  the  finest  educational  facilities  ever  of- 
fered to  any  students  at  any  time  and  at  any 
place  in  world  history.  For  the  actual  costs  of 
what  is  offered  to  him  at  these  places  he  does 
not,  on  the  average,  pay  even  the  half.  The 
rest  is  given  him  by  that  very  American  so- 
ciety—that American  "Establishment,"  if  you 
will — for  which  the  student-activist  pro- 
fesses such  contempt.  It  Is  the  student  who 
Is  under  obligation  to  the  university  and  Its 
sponsors,  not  vice  versa.  Higher  education  Is 
not  an  absolute  right,  nor  is  the  enjoyment 
of  It  devoid  of  responsibilities.  In  an  age  when 
there  are  far  more  applicants  for  enrollment 
in  our  leading  Institutions  than  these  In- 
stitutions can  handle,  there  Is  no  reason  why 
anyone  should  be  tolerated  as  a  student  on 
one  of  these  campuses  who  is  not  prepared  to 
give  the  university  his  respect  and  whose 
presence  and  activity  there  are  disruptive  of 
the  educational  progress  of  other  students. 

LONG    WAY    TO    CO 

In  each  case,  then — in  that  of  the  blg-clty 
ghettoes  and  that  of  the  college  campus — 
things  have  gotten  seriously  out  of  hand, 
and  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  Just  to  prove 
to  a  number  of  our  fellow-citizens  that  vio- 
lence and  disorder  are  not  the  means  by 
which  causes  can  be  effectively  furthered, 
and  objectives  achieved,  in  this  country.  I 
can  well  imagine  that  in  each  case  there 
might  have  to  be  more  unpleasantness  rather 
than  less,  before  this  point  can  be  success- 
fully made.  If  so.  I  would  regret  it  as  much 
as  anyone;  but  I  would  see  no  alternative, 
because  I  cannot  conceive  of  useful  changes 
being  brought  about  otherwise  than  in  an 
atmosphere  of  decency  and  decorum  and  by 
the  established  processes  of  rational  discus- 
sion and  representative  government. 

But  even  when  respect  for  the  good  order 
of  our  life  is  restored,  we  will  still  have  be- 
fore us  the  greater  part  of  our  task,  which 
Is  the  correction  of  the  various  evils  and  in- 
justices and  failure  of  understanding  In 
which  this  misguided  behavior  has  its  ori- 
gins. The  fact  that  violence  Is  not  the  way 
to  correct  these  conditions  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  not  serious,  that  they  do  not 
run  deep,  or  that  they  do  not  cry  out  for 
correction.  On  the  contrary,  they  do.  Ours 
Is  indeed  a  partially  sick  society:  and  I  yield 
to  none  of  these  extremists  in  my  sense  of 
the  need  for  Immediate  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. Not  only  that,  but  I  consider  that  the 
task  of  curing  these  ertls  is  a  far  more  dif- 
ficult one  than  most  of  us  have  realized,  and 
that  it  is  going  to  tax  our  energies  and  re- 
sources to  the  very  limit.  Yet  even  in  the 
analysis  of  the  causes,  and  In  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  requirements  for  their  removal  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  not  even  scratched 
the  surface.  The  public  discussion  of  these 
matters  remains,  for  the  most  part,  super- 
ficial, tentative,  enmeshed  in  outworn  shib- 
boleths and  stereotypes. 

In  the  case  of  the  radical  students  it  is 
plain  that  we  have  to  do.  here,  not  really 
with  those  rapidly-changing  complaints  and 
demands — some  Justifiable,  some  silly — with 
which  they  come  at  us  but  with  some  deep 
emotional  discomfort,  approaching  at  times 
a  mass  hysteria,  the  roots  of  which  reach  far 
back  into  the  envirorunent  of  home  and 
school:  Into  the  disintegrated  family,  the 
bored  over-affluent  parents,  the  timid  secu- 
larism of  parental  and  .school  authority,  the 
television  set,  the  overcrowded  school  room, 
and  the  false  freedom  of  the  teen-age  auto- 
mobile. To  correct  these  conditions  will  in- 
deed require  a  revolution — a  revolution  in 
the  social  and  intellectual  and  spiritual  en- 
vironment of  American  childhood  and  early 
youth — but  a  thoughtful  and  orderly  and 
constructive  sort  of  a  revolution — not  the 
kind  they  picture. 

And  similarly.  In  the  case  of  the  Negro: 


What  good  will  it  do  to  raise  the  living 
standard  of  those  Negroes  already  present 
in  our  great  cities  if  millions  more  are  wait- 
ing to  crowd  In  behind  them  and  to  take 
advantage  in  this  way  of  any  marginal  op- 
portunities, however  miserable,  that  may 
be  opened  up  by  the  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  others?  Is  there  any  answer 
to  this  problem  that  does  not  include  some 
means,  either  one  of  economic  incentive  or  of 
direct  administrative  control,  for  prevent- 
ing the  migration  of  new  poverty  into  these 
great  urban  areas  Just  as  fast  as  the  old 
poverty  can  be  remedied?  And  is  it  realistic 
to  suppose  that  the  American  Negro  Is 
going  to  find  his  dignity  and  his  comfort  of 
body  and  mind  by  the  effort  to  participate 
and  to  compete  as  an  Individual  in  a  political 
and  social  system  he  neither  understands 
nor  respects  and  for  which  he  is  ill-prepared? 
Will  it  not  be  necessary  to  permit  him  to 
have,  as  a  number  of  his  leaders  are  now 
demanding,  a  local  political  community  of 
his  own,  through  which  he  can  express  him- 
self collectively  and  in  which  he  can  find 
identity  and  gain  dignity? 

INHERtTED    PROBLEM 

And  finally.  I  would  question  the  useful- 
ness of  any  public  discussion  of  this  problem 
of  the  American  Negro  that  departs,  as  has 
.-^o  much  of  what  we  have  heard  in  the  re- 
cent past,  from  the  wholesale  Imputation  of 
guilt  or  innocence  to  great  masses  of  people. 
This  is  a  problem  with  deep  historical  roots. 
It  was  not  created  by  the  generation  of 
Americans  now  alive;  it  was  only  Inherited 
by  them.  There  have  been  many  people  of 
good  will  on  both  sides,  even  in  our  lifetime, 
who  have  never  failed  to  make  the  effort 
to  improve  things  within  the  limits  of  their 
own  modest  possibilities.  Let  us  not  make  it 
worse  than  it  is.  Perhaps  I  speak  for  some 
of  these  when  I  say  that  I  am  a  little  tired 
of  being  told  how  endlessly  guilty  I  am  with 
relation  to  this  situation.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  first  requirement  of  a  useful  dis- 
cussion would  be  the  recognition  of  the 
truly  tragic  nature  of  the  problem — a  char- 
acteristic from  which  both  Negroes  and  non- 
Negroes  suffer  alike. 

These,  my  friends,  are  only  a  few  examples 
of  the  reflections  that  lead  me  to  feel  that 
our  problems  are  of  enormous  profundity  and 
that  a  hopeful  attack  on  them  will  require 
a  national  effort — an  effort  of  understanding 
as  well  as  of  action — on  a  scale  far  greater 
than  anything  we  have  yet  contemplated. 

And  It  is  this,  the  magnitude  and  urgency 
of  the  tasks  that  we  face  in  the  ordering  of 
our  domestic  life,  that  brings  me  now  to  the 
burden  of  the  thought  I  wish  primarily  to 
state  to  you  today.  It  is  simply  this:  That  a 
nation  in  such  a  state  of  internal  disarray — 
a  nation  faced  vrtth  domestic  tasks  of  such 
gravity  and  magnitude — cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  extravagant  excursions,  whether 
of  altruism  or  of  military  adventure,  into  the 
world  beyond  Its  borders.  It  has  no  choice 
but  to  prune  Its  external  involvements  to  the 
bone,  to  cure  itself  of  all  dreams  of  being 
more  to  others  than  it  is  to  itself,  and  to  ad- 
Just  the  objectives  of  its  foreign  policy  to  a 
realistic  assessment  of  its  own  capabilities. 

OVR    WORLD    ROLE 

Now  let  me  elaborate. 

I  do  not  want  to  talk  about  Vietnam.  Of 
course,  it  is  little  short  of  fantastic  that  a 
country  facing  such  domestic  problems  as  we 
now  face,  and  one  that  stands  virtually  on 
the  'irink  of  a  major  international  financial 
humiliation,  should  be  continuing  to  pour 
its  substance  to  the  tune  of  a  full  fourth  of 
its  budget  and  more  than  a  half  a  million  of 
its  young  men,  into  a  military  adventure  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world.  In  an  area  to 
which  Its  vital  interests  are  only  remotely 
related.  But  that  Is  an  old  argument.  This 
:s  not  the  time  to  renew  it  A  further  escala- 
tion of  this  conflict  has.  I  hope,  now  become 


politically  unthinkable;  and  negotiations 
looking  to  its  ultimate  liquidation  are  now  in 
progress.  I  cannot  regard  these  negotiations 
with  any  great  measure  of  optimism.  The 
procedures  we  are  following  are  not  the 
best  ones  I  would  have  thought  most  promis- 
ing in  the  interests  of  an  early  liquidation 
of  the  conflict.  But  the  negotiations  are  being 
conducted  by  men  of  great  experience  and 
ability,  In  whom  I  have  the  highest  personal 
confidence.  I  would  not  like  to  say  anything 
here  that  would  complicate  their  tasks.  I 
will  only  say  that  the  successful  liquidation 
of  this  involvement  is  a  prerequisite  to  any 
successful  national  policy  over  the  coming 
four  years,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

When  this  liquidation  Is  finally  effected, 
and  when  we  are  able  to  turn  our  full  atten- 
tion to  other  parts  of  the  world  and  to  take 
stock  of  what  has  been  happening  to  our 
world  position  during  the  period  of  our  pre- 
occupation with  Southeast  Asia,  we  will  be 
dismayed,  I  think,  to  find  how  much  Viet- 
nam has  cost  us  in  terms  of  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  world   opinion. 

MILITAWST    CHARGES 

Our  political  adversaries  have  naturally 
been  only  too  happy  to  take  advantage  of  a 
situation  that  played  so  beautifully  Into  the 
hands  of  their  favored  propaganda  charges 
against  us.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  going  to 
find  a  distressingly  large  part  of  the  world 
public  either  Inclined  to  the  belief  that  we 
are  some  species  of  blood-thirsty  militarists 
and  Imperialists  or  at  least  shaken  in  a  prior 
Impression  that  we  were  not.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, almost  any  very  active  policy  on 
our  part,  whether  we  conceive  It  as  one  of 
altruism  or  as  an  assertion  of  power,  will  be 
almost  bound  to  be  misinterpreted.  To  cer- 
tain forms  of  hostility  and  suspicion  and 
skepticism  about  one's  motives.  In  Interna- 
tional and  personal  life  there  Is  only  one  dig- 
nified and  effective  response:  withdrawal, 
abstention  and  a  dignified  silence.  Only  by 
long  periods  of  restraint  and  detachment 
toward  the  affairs  of  other  countries  and 
continents,  will  it  be  possible  for  us  to  cor- 
rect the  misinterpretations  concerning  the 
spirit  and  purposes  of  our  nation  to  which 
the  Vietnam  Involvement  has  given  rise. 

And  this  forebearance  will  have  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  quality  of  our  effort  here  at 
home.  Whoever  has  looked  closely  at  inter- 
national affairs  knows  that  the  way  in  which 
nations  really  commend  themselves  to  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  others  Is  not  pri- 
marily through  their  words  or  even  primarily 
through  their  external  actions,  but  rather 
through  the  tone  and  quality  of  their  domes- 
tic life.  It  Is  not  only  between  Individuals 
that  the  power  of  example  is  greater  than 
the  power  of  precept.  This  Is  also  true  among 
nations.  And  until  we  In  this  country  have 
restored  the  quality  of  our  domestic  life  to  a 
level  where  we  can  exhibit  it  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  without  shame  or  apology,  we  will 
get  very  far  in  advancing  our  prestige  either 
by  talking  at  people  In  other  countries,  or  by 
dispensing  aid  and  technical  advice  to  them, 
or  by  force  of  arms.  There  Is  a  crying  dis- 
parity between  the  elaborateness  of  our  pres- 
ent efforts  to  infiuence  other  peoples  by  our 
physical  presence  and  our  activities  of  one 
sort  or  another  in  their  midst,  and  the 
abundant  evidence  of  our  failures  here  at 
home. 

What  sort  of  guides  to  industrialization 
are  we  who  have  not  learned  how  to  indus- 
trialize ourselves  without  depleting  our  re- 
sources and  despoiling  the  natural  beauty 
and  healthfulness  of  our  country? 

What  sort  of  guides  are  we  to  urban  de- 
velopment who  cannot  prevent  the  deteriora- 
tion of  life  in  our  great  cities? 

What  sort  of  educators  are  we  who  cannot 
win  and  retain  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  our  own  students?  A  prerequisite  of  our 
coming  to  terms  successfully  with  our  in- 
ternational environment  Is  that  we  should 
first  come  to  terms  with  ourselves. 


LABELS     WON'T     WORK 

I  do  not  mean  to  overdo  this  thought. 
We  will  only  be  confusing  ourselves  if  we 
try  to  define  our  foreign  policy  of  this 
c<5m)ng  period  by  relating  it  to  such  shop- 
worn and  outdated  terms  as  "isolationism." 
Obviously,  our  present  situation  has  little 
similarity  to  that  which  we  enjoyed  In  the 
last  century.  Even  in  a  post-Vietnam  world, 
there  will  be  a  number  of  problems  and  re- 
sponsibilities to  which  we  shall  have  to  give 
most  serious  attention. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  problem  of  Eu- 
rope, and  particularly  Germany.  The  special 
responsibilities  we  have  assumed  with  rela- 
tion to  these  areas,  and  the  intimate  nature 
of  our  interests  there,  oblige  us  to  take  a 
continuing  Interest  in  the  unfolding  of 
events  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Beyond  that  we  have  the  two  great  latent 
crises  of  the  Middle  East  and  the  southern 
pmrt  of  Africa.  One  of  these  is  an  urgent 
crisis,  the  other  a  slow  one;  but  both 
are  tragic  ones,  without  visible  solu- 
tion today,  and  both  are  full  of  danger.  Here, 
our  task  will  be  not  to  attempt  to  solve  the 
respective  problems  at  once,  for  no  outside 
force  can  do  that:  and  it  will  not  be  to  take 
sides  in  these  bitter  conflicts,  because  they 
are  not  our  quarrels  and  we  do  not  have 
the  answers  in  our  pocket,  but  ta  shape  our 
conduct  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  prevent 
both  of  them  from  becoming  threats  to  world 
peace. 

We  shall  also  be  confronted,  once  the 
Vietnam  Involvement  Is  over,  with  the  task 
of  shaping  some  sort  of  a  stable  relationship 
to  mainland  China.  Here,  too,  great  pati- 
ence, detachment  and  forebearance  will  ob- 
viously be  necessary.  Chinese  feelings  to- 
wards us  are  violent,  neurotic  and  ill-in- 
formed in  a  degree  for  which  it  is  hard  to 
find  a  parallel  in  recent  diplomatic  history. 
These  feelings  are  not  going  to  be  corrected 
in  a  single  day.  or  even  a  single  year.  And 
even  when  and  If  the  general  atmosphere  is 
improved,  we  are  still  going  to  have  to  con- 
tend with  those  ingrained  characteristics  of 
official  Chinese  mentality — the  xenophobia, 
the  exaggerated  pretensions,  the  anxious  pre- 
occupation with  the  externals  of  prestige — 
that  have  complicated  China's  relations  with 
the  West  even  in  happier  times. 

NUCLEAR    PROBLEM 

Finally,  there  is  the  great  and  terrible  dan- 
ger presented  by  the  present  cultivation  of 
nuclear  weapons  by  at  least  five  powers,  and 
the  rapid  proliferation  of  the  ability  to  culti- 
vate them  into  still  other  hands.  There  Is  the 
question  whether  the  present  relative  bal- 
ance of  power  in  weapons  of  this  nature  is 
not  being  undermined  by  new  technological 
developments  and  uncertainties;  and  there 
is  the  wider  question,  which  now  presents  it- 
self on  the  basis  of  twenty-five  years  of  ex- 
perience, as  to  whether  the  basing  of  our 
defense  posture  on  weapons  of  this  nature 
has  really  added  to  our  security,  or  detracted 
from  it. 

With  these,  and  other,  questions,  we  shall 
have  to  occupy  ourselves,  and  in  the  most 
serious  way,  even  in  a  post-Vietnam  world. 

But  none  of  this  precludes  us  from  carry- 
ing out  in  the  conilng  period  an  extensive 
reorientation  of  our  national  policy:  away 
from  the  ambitious  dreams  and  extravagant 
efforts  of  recent  years,  and  in  the  direction 
of  a  new  determination  and  concentration 
of  effort  in  the  ordering  of  our  domestic 
affairs.  The  world  has  changed  very  greatly 
over  what  It  was  20  years  ago.  Neither  the 
hopes  nor  the  fears  that  have  inspired  our 
policy  over  the  Intervening  years  have  full 
validity  today.  Communism  is  not  what  it 
was  in"  1948,  nor  is  western  Europe,  nor  are 
we.  At  many  points,  in  Europe  and  else- 
where, where  we  have  become  accustomed  to 
regarding  our  own  presence  and  attention  as 
essential  to  stability,  others  can  now  do 
without  us.  Not  all  of  them  are  going  to  find 


it  as  pleasant  as  they  thought  they  would 
when  "ifankee  really  goes  home;  but  Yankee, 
as  I  see  it,  lias  no  choice;  and  many  of  them 
may  gain  from  the  denial  of  America's  favors 
a  repect  for  what  America  has  to  offer  which 
the  extravagant  extension  of  those  favors 
was  never  able  to  produce. 


AN   M,D.   DISCUSSES   THE  COST   OF 
MEDICAL  CARE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  dealing  with  the  cost 
of  medical  care,  and  published  in  the 
American  Medical  Association  News  of 
June  3.  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
AN  M.D.  Discusses  the  Cost  of  Medical  Care 

(EnrroR's  Note. — George  E.  Shambaugh  Jr., 
MD.  of  Chicago,  has  written  the  following 
article  and  had  it  printed  for  distribution  to 
his  patients  as  they  come  to  his  office.  He 
entitled  It,  "The  Cost  of  Medical  Care  and 
What  You  and  I  Can  Do  About  It." 

(Dr.  Shambaugh  is  senior  turgeon.  Otologic 
Professional  Associates;  professor  of  Otolar- 
yngology at  Northwestern  U,:  chief  editor  of 
Archives  of  Otolaryngology,  and  president  of 
the  American  Otologlcal  Society.) 

All  of  us  are  concerned,  and  a  little  bewil- 
dered, by  the  rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of  medical 
care:  a  rise,  we  are  told,  that  will  continue. 
At  the  same  Ume  we  hear  complaints  that 
the  quality  of  medical  senlce  may  not  be 
as  good  as  formerly,  and  those  of  us  who  have 
had  to  be  hospitalized  know  that  nursing 
service  is  certainly  lees  adequate  in  spite  of 
the  exceedingly  high  cost  of  a  hospital  bed. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  explain  to  our 
patients  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  rising 
costs  of  medical  care,  and  what  your  doctors 
.  .  .  are  doing  to  try  to  keep  these  costs  down 
while  constantly  improving  tJie  quality  of 
medical  service.  There  is  something  that  you. 
the  patient,  can  do,  too.  to  keep  these  costs 
down. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  Depression  Years 
when  the  new  Wesley  Memorial  Hospital 
opened  its  doors  on  Pearl  Harbor  Day.  we  find 
that  a  two  bed  room  cost  the  patient  $6  a 
day,  and  there  seemed  to  be  an  abundance  of 
good  nursing  care.  In  that  year  (1941)  the 
doctors  in  this  office  helped  to  develop  the 
first  successful  operation  for  restoring  hear- 
ing in  jwogresslve  deafness,  the  fenestration 
operation  for  otosclerosis.  By  using  an  op- 
erating microscope  for  this  operation  they 
made  it  a  dependable  method  successful  in 
80'^'u  of  cases  for  permanently  restoring  use- 
ful hearing  In  patients  suffering  from 
otosclerosis.  In  1940.  the  charge  by  your 
doctors  in  this  office  for  a  complete  Initial 
history  and  examination,  including  hearing 
tests,  was  $25.  The  minimum  charge  for  a 
fenestration  operation  by  the  senior  doctor 
was  S500,  but  this  operation  also  cost  the 
patient  eight  days  in  the  hospital  and  three 
or  four  weeks  away  from  work. 

Today.  28  years  "later,  we  charge  exactly 
the  same  $25  for  our  complete  initial  history 
and  examination  Including  hearing  tests. 
But,  we  have  added  two  additional  tests  to 
this  examination,  the  speech  reception  and 
discrimination  test,  we  have  better  land  far 
more  expensive)  sound  proof  testing  rooms, 
while  the  salaries  of  our  nurses  who  take  the 
history  and  audlometrists  who  do  the  hear- 
ing tests  have  increased  by  200%  or  400%. 
All  of  these  increased  costs  of  operation  have 
been  absorbed  by  the  doctors  at  no  additional 
cost  to  the  patient. 

Today.  28  year::  later,  we  have  a  better 
operation  to  restore  normal  or  near-normal 
hearing  in  patients  with  otosclerosis:  the 
stapes  operation.  The  minimum  charge  for 
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this  better  operation  by  the  same  senior  doc- 
tor. Including  the  first  year  of  post  opera- 
tive care.  Is  $525.  But  this  improved  method 
requires  only  three  days  Instead  of  eight  in 
the  hospltnl  and  an  average  of  one  week  in- 
stead of  three  or  four  away  from  work,  so  that 
actually  the  total  cost  to  the  patient  with 
otosclerosis  Is  less  today  to  have  his  hearing 
restored  through  surgery  than  in  1940. 

Then  why  are  the  costs  of  medical  care 
rising  so  fast  that  we  are  reading  and  hear- 
ing about  "a  crisis  ahead  in  medical  care." 
aa  In  the  Feb.  26  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
page  56? 

One  reason  is  the  rapid  advance  of  scien- 
tific medicine  with  the  addition  of  new.  val- 
uable, but  expensive  diagnostic  tests.  An  ex- 
ample is  the  new  method  of  x-raying  the  in- 
ner ear  and  hearing  nerve  called  poiytomog- 
raphy  This  requires  an  apparatus  imported 
from  Europe,  costing  $75,000.  plus  J25.000  to 
inst-ill  Because  of  iis  expense  it  is  not  yet 
available  in  hospitals  or  clinics,  one  of  the 
very  few  in  America  being  in  Chicago  With 
it  we  are  now  able  to  diagnose  tumors  of 
the  hearing  nerve  as  small  as  a  pea.  whereas 
before  wte  could  not  make  the  diagnosi.s  un- 
til such  a  tumor  had  become  us  large  as  a 
small  lemon  and  had  reached  the  brain  To- 
day by  poly  tomography  we  can  see  defects  or 
fixation  of  parts  of  the  ossicular  chain  that 
carries  sound  from  the  ear  drum  to  the  hear- 
ing nerve,  and  such  defects  can  be  repaired. 
We  are  able  now  with  polytome  x-ray  studies 
to  diagnose  the  early  beginnings  of  oto- 
sclerosis even  before  the  heanng  begins  to 
fail,  and  we  have  a  method  for  retarding  or 
arresting  the  progressive  loss  of  hearing.  The 
problem  Is  that  only  six  examinations  a  day 
can  be  made  by  the  polytome  x-ray  appara- 
tus, and  the  least  that  can  be  charged  for 
this  study  to  pay  for  Its  operation  and  to 
amortize  the  cost  of  the  apparatus  and  in- 
stallation is  860  This  is  quite  expensi\e.  But 
the  bimefits  for  the  patient  in  diagnosing 
Ufe-threatening  tumors  and  hearing  losses 
that  can  be  prevented  or  cured,  far  outweigh 
the  cost  of  the  examination. 

A  second  reason  for  the  rising  costs  of 
medical  care,  and  actually  the  greatest  reason 
according  to  all  studies  that  have  been  made. 
Is  the  rising  cost  of  hospitalization.  A  two- 
bed  room  that  cost  $6  a  day  in  1940  costs 
an  average  of  $40  a  day  today.  The  reason? 
Hospitals,  too.  have  had  to  provide  expensive 
equipment  and  apparatus  and  professional 
personnel  to  opwate  them,  in  the  operating 
room,  the  recovery  room,  and  the  Intensive 
care  units.  The  hospitals  have  been  caught 
in  a  squeeze  between  Inadequate  help  and 
rising  salaries  of  non-professional  and  profes- 
sional workers,  so  that  patient  bed  care  Is 
less  adequate  but  far  more  expensive  today 
than  28  years  ago  Hospitals  are  non-profit 
charitable  Institutions  and  have  no  other 
way  to  absorb  these  rising  costs  than  to  pass 
them  on  to  the  patients. 

Medicare  and  Medicaid,  as  the  doctors 
knew  they  would,  are  costing  three  or  four 
times  as  much  as  the  government  planners 
expected.  One  reason  Is  that  the  patient,  with 
all  his  bills  paid  for  him.  lacks  any  incentive 
to  leave  the  hospital  as  soon  as  he  Is  able  to. 
We  saw  this  in  the  V.A.  hospitals  where  a 
fenestration  operation  required  an  average  of 
eight  weeks  of  hospitalization,  compared  to 
eight  days  in  a  private  hospital.  Another  rea- 
son Is  that  patients  want  to  be  hospitalized 
for  x-rays  and  other  dlagnosUc  tests  which 
their  insurance  will  not  pay  for  on  an  out- 
patient basis.  The  decline  and  fall  of  Britain 
as  a  world  power,  according  to  U.S.  Nev:s  >fe 
World  Report  for  Feb.  12,  1968.  p.  64,  has 
been  due  in  part  to  the  politically  popular 
but  economically  disastrous  provision  of  all 
health  services  free  to  everyone.  Too  easily 
the  voters  forget  that  they'  always  pay  the 
bill,  and  the  bill  when  the  government  takes 
over  Is  aliL-ays  larger  to  support  the  huge  ad- 
ministrative bureaucracy  with  red  tape  and 
inefficiency.  We  can  only  hope  that  Medicare 
will  never  be  extended  to  everyone,  for  this 
would  not  only  threaten  the  quality  of  medi- 


cal care  but  It  would  be  costly  beyond  Imagi- 
nation. 

Now  a  few  words  about  the  quality  of 
medical  care.  The  great  advances  In  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  ear  began  in  Europe,  but 
now  are  coming  from  America.  We  believe 
that  the  private  practice  of  medicine  in  our 
country  has  encouraged  the  development  of 
better  methods  and  new  Ideas,  whereas  state- 
controlled  medicine  as  in  England  very  much 
discourages  and  impedes  new  develop- 
ments. .  .  . 

In  the  early  days  of  the  fenestration  opera- 
tion, when  microsurgery  was  Just  beginning 
to  develop,  there  were  very  few  doctors 
trained  and  equipped  to  do  these  operations 
to  restore  hearing.  We  were  keenly  aware  of 
our  badly  overcrowded  schedule  so  that 
patients  had  to  wait  a  long  time  for  an 
appointment,  and  too  often  had  to  wait  a 
long  time  in  our  "waiting  room" — a  good 
name!  It  was  not  easy  and  it  reqtilred  time 
to  find  and  train  enough  doctors  to  be  able 
to  give  the  kind  of  "instant"  care  and  atten- 
tion that  we  would  want  for  ourselves  when 
we  are  ill.  V/e  believe  that  we  are  Anally  and 
slowly  approaching  this  Ideal.  .  .  .  Mean- 
while, every  one  of  our  costs  of  operation  has 
risen  steadily,  some  more  than  others;  rent. 
cost  of  electronic  testing  equipment,  salaries 
of  nurses  and  other  office  employees.  Even 
stamps  to  mall  out  monthly  statements  cost 
twice  what  they  did  a  few  years  ago!  Re- 
luctantly, we  have  had  to  make  a  modest 
Increase  In  our  charge  for  an  office  visit.  If 
the  "creeping  inflation"  of  recent  years  con- 
tinues, we  shall,  very  reluctantly,  have  to 
make  further  small  increases.  We  are  proud 
of  the  fact  that  our  fees  as  doctors  have 
increased  far  less  than  our  costs  of  operr.tinr: 
our  office,  and  we  intend  to  continue  to  "hold 
the  line"  on  our  charges  for  first  visit  diag- 
nostic examination  and  for  surgery  as  much 
and  as  long  as  we  possibly  con. 

The  rising  costs  of  medical  care  have  been 
considered  by  a  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Health  Manpower,  and  will  be  con- 
sidered by  a  congressional  committee.  An 
attempt  may  be  made  by  the  government  to 
blame  the  increase  upon  doctor's  fees,  rather 
than  to  blame  their  own  miscalculated  plans. 
If  this  should  happen,  we  hope  you  will  con- 
tact your  congressman  and  point  out  the 
actual  facts. 

Our  small  contribution  to  keeping  down 
the  costs  of  medical  care  Include  our  policy 
to  send  the  patient  to  the  hospital  the 
evening  before  surgery  only  after  all  diag- 
nostic tests  have  first  been  made,  and  allow- 
ing him  to  go  home  from  the  hospital  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  By  utilizing 
local  anesthesia  for  most  of  our  operations. 
convalescence  is  more  rapid,  and  the  risk  to 
the  patient  is  minimized. 

You.  as  the  patient,  can  make  your  small 
contribution  to  keeping  down  the  costs  of 
medical  care,  by  planning  to  go  home  from 
the  hospital  as  soon  as  the  doctor  says  you 
are  ready,  even  when  Medicare  or  other  insur- 
ance is  paying  lor  part  or  all  of  your  bills,  and 
In  not  asking  to  be  hospitalized  for  diag- 
nostic tests  that  can  be  done  just  as  well  as 
an  outpatient. 


GALLUP  POLL  ON  METHODS  OF 
CURBING  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  2  days  ago 
George  Gallup  released  the  results  of  a 
special  nationwide  survey  which  was 
conducted  last  Wednesday. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  poll  was  to 
determine  what  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try feel  should  be  done  to  prevent 
violence. 

Many  steps  were  recommended  by 
those  polled,  but  more  than  anjrthing 
else,  stricter  gun  laws  were  called  for. 

Mr.  Gallup  also  reports  that,  in  his 
latest  survey  on  the  subject  of  registra- 


tion of  firearms,  85  percent  of  those 
polled  favored  such  a  registration  stat- 
ute. Thirty  years  ago  a  Gallup  poll  re- 
sulted in  an  almost  identical  report. 
At  that  time  it  was  84  percent  of  the 
adults  polled  that  favored  such  a 
proposal. 

The  fourth  most  commonly  mentioned 
recommendation  in  last  week's  poll  was 
to  remove  programs  of  violence  from  TV. 
In  1964,  I  released  a  report  pointing  out 
the  great  amount  of  violence  on  tele- 
vision to  which  our  children  are  exposed, 
and  I  recommended  its  elimination. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  results 
of  last  week's  poll,  together  with  the 
poll  conducted  30  years  ago,  demonstrate 
conclusively  that  the  American  people 
favor  a  strict  firearms  registration  act. 
such  as  the  one  I  have  introduced  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  results  of  this  Gallup  poll 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GalUjT  Pcll:   Registration  of  All  Guns  Is 

Favorfd 

Uy  George  Gallup) 

PRiNcrT-N.  N  ,J  .  June  8. — A  .special  nation- 
wide sr.rvcy  conducted  Wednesday,  the  day 
Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  shot,  shows  the 
public  railing  :'..r  liie  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms ,i.s  the  best  v.ay  to  curb  violence  In  c\ir 
sociotv. 

These  two  qt'estlons  were  asked  first : 
■Wltat  do  !ir<u  thuik  are  the  causes  of  violevt 
behavior  in  this  Nation?" — and  "What  steps 
do  you  think  sliould  be  taken  to  prevent 
such    tirlencc  m  the   future?" 

In  terms  of  causes,  the  public  chiefly 
blames  our  complex  society;  the  fact  that  the 
country  has  waited  too  long  to  tackle  the 
basic  causes  of  racial,  ethnic  and  religions 
prejudice:  poor  discipline  in  the  home;  a  lack 
of  respect  for  authority  among  youth;  a  dis- 
regard for  God  and  religion 

Here  are  the  steps  proposed  as  ways  to  help 
prevent  violence  in  the  future: 

1.  Stricter  gun  laws  (laws  to  keep  guns 
out  of  the  hands  of  criminals,  the  mentally 
disturbed,  minors) . 

2.  Stricter  law  enforcement  (including 
more  police,  less  leniency  on  part  of  courts ». 

3.  Greater  security  for  candidates  i  includ- 
ing appropriate  changes  in  presidential  cam- 
paigning). 

4   Remcve  programs  of  violence  from  TV. 

5.  Improve  parental  control  i  including 
courses  for  parents  on  how  to  rear  children) 

6.  Encourage  a  greater  awareness  of  the 
importance  nf  ethical  behavior  (including 
courses  in  schools) . 

7  Improve  environnien-al  conditions  such 
as  jobs,  education,  and  .=o  forth. 

On  May  1.  1938.  30  years  ago.  the  Gallup 
Poll  reported  that  84  per  cent  of  all  adult's 
favored  a  law  requiring  all  owners  of  pistols 
and  revolvers  to  register  with  the  government. 
In  the  latest  survey  (1967) .  85  percent  would 
still  back  such  a  law. 

Congress  has  Just  passed  broad  anti-crime 
legislation,  including  controls  over  interstate 
sale  of  handguns. 

Bu*-  the  public,  gunowners  and  non-owners 
alike,  would  go  much  farther  than  this  bill. 
They  favor  a  law  requiring  the  registration 
of  ail  guns,  a  law  banning  the  sale  of  all  guns 
through  the  mails,  and  strict  restrictions  en 
the  use  cf  guns  by  persons  r.nder  18  years  of 
age. 


SENATOR  GEORGE  AIKEN.  THE  OUT- 
SPOKEN SAGE  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  Parade 
magazine  of  June  2,   1968,  contains  an 
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article  entitled  "The  Outspoken  Sage  of 
the  Senate  "  Of  course,  the  article  refers 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont,  George  Aiken. 

Speaking  as  a  junior  Member  of  the 
Senate.  I  think  one  of  the  most  positive 
arguments  tor  our  seniority  system  is 
Senator  Aiken.  His  voice  in  40  years  of 
public  life  and  his  sen.se  of  fairness  give 
proof  to  the  proposition  that  experience 
coimls. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  my  own  expression  of  respect  for  a 
Inghly  respected  U.S.  Senator  and  a  very 
great  American. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

■SENATOR    Georc.e    Aiken  :    The    Outspoken 
Sage  of  the  Senate 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Washington.  DC  —To  repair  its  reputa- 
tion, thf  .scandal-.st:;ined  Senate  recently 
drafted  a  code  cf  ethics.  In  the  showdown 
\oting,  however,  the  Senate's  historic  re- 
Ir.ctance  to  reform  it.^elf  prevailed,  and  the 
new  code  was  vented  with  more  loopholes 
than  a  medieval  fortress.  Yet  the  senators, 
one  by  one,  paid  .-olemn  lip  service  to  the 
pretended  reforms.  At  last,  gnarled,  gnomish 
Sen.  George  Aiken  rose,  the  customary  twin- 
kle gone  from  his  eyes.  "I  will  not  be  a  party 
to  the  perpetrating  of  a  fraud  tipon  the 
American  people."  he  declared,  "by  making 
them  think  that  we  are  trying  to  purify  our- 
selves when  we  are  really  making  ourselves 
look  worse." 

He  stood  alone  when  the  Senat-e  finished 
recording  the  votes.  67  to  1.  But  his  few 
clipped  words  had  an  Impact  that  belles  the 
final  count.  For  under  his  mossy  exterior, 
there  is  solid  granite.  "Any  position  .Aiken 
takes."  said  Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field of  the  Senate's  senior  Republican,  "auto- 
matically becomes  respectable,  just  because 
It's  held  by  George  Aiken." 

FORTY  YEARS  IN  POLITICS 

His  character  has  withstood  the  ravages  of 
40  years  of  politics.  In  all  this  time,  he  has 
served  Vermont  as  a  state  legislator,  lieuten- 
ant governor,  governor  and  senator.  It  is  a 
testament  to  his  integrity  that  the  road  In 
front  of  his  farm  at  Putney.  Vt..  is  still  un- 
paved. 

Many  of  his  peers  would  like  to  Ignore 
.Aiken,  but  they  have  learned  they  cannot. 
His  Incisive  views  have  served  as  an  irritant 
to  both  parties  over  the  years,  and  he  has 
.seldom  failed  to  support  a  Democrat  when 
he  thought  the  opposition  was  right  or  lam- 
bast  a  Republican  when  he  believed  his  own 
party  was  wrong. 

Like  few  other  members  of  Congress,  he 
lives  on  his  salary  His  blue  suits  shine  His 
lank  red  tie  is  a  trademark.  He  lives  in  a  small 
S150-a-month  apartment  near  his  Senate 
office  so  he  can  walk  to  work.  tJntil  she  died 
in  1966.  Beatrice  Aiken,  his  wife  for  ."52  years, 
.stayed  home  in  Putney  to  help  keep  the  ex- 
penses down,  waiting  for  Aiken's  frequent 
visits.  Lonelv  without  her.  Aiken  remarried  in 
mid-1967.  His  bride  is  Lola  Plerotti,  who  had 
lieen  his  administrative  assistant  for  mnny 
years. 

Like  the  sugar  maples  near  his  Vermont 
home.  Aiken  imparts  his  wi.sdom  in  slow 
drops.  He  sit.s  back  and  listens  intently  to 
the  exchange  of  ideas  in  the  Senate.  Then  ho 
cuts  through  the  froth  of  words  with  his 
sharp  Yankee  philosophy. 

Nor  has  his  understanding  been  "olurred 
oy  age.  Although  75.  Aiken  has  a  clear,  crisp 
insight  into  the  problems  of  tDday  His  \;ews 
are  usually  blunt:  Here  are  a  few  of  tl'.em: 

On  Today's  Youth — "We  have  always  had 
hippies  in  one  form  or  another.  I  don't  think 
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kids  are  much  worse  now  than  they  used  to 
be.  They  have  better  educiitlons  now.  but 
there  are  many  without  opportunities.  This 
is  where  the  trouble  st.irts.  They  wind  up 
blaming  the  system,  then  they  try  to  change 
the  system  " 

On  Vietnam — "I  have  maintained  for  many 
months  that  we  made  ;i  huge  military  com- 
mitment in  that  part  of  the  world  simply  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  the  wit.  the  Imagina- 
tion or  the  courage  tu  devise  n  political  strat- 
egy to  suit  a  political  problem." 

On  Civil  Rights — "If  I  were  to  wake  up 
;,ome  morning  and  find,  before  10  o'clock,  that 
everyone  was  the  same  race,  creed  and  color, 
people  would  find  some  other  causes  for  prej- 
udice by  noon."  He  added  that  the  militants 
of  Ijoth  races  "aren't  looking  for  solutions: 
they  just  want  action." 

On  The  Presidency— "As  I  see  it.  it  is  far 
more  Important  to  ciect  a  person  of  Integrity 
and  ability  to  the  presidency — one  who  will 
conscientiously  perform  the  duties  of  the 
office  as  described  in  the  Constitution — than 
It  is  to  elect  one  .m  the  promise  that  he  may 
agree  with  our  particular  viewpoint." 

Aiken  has  been  in  the  Senate  since  1941. 
but  he  waited  until  this  year  to  issue  a  state- 
ment on  the  state  of  tlie  Union.  "This  is  a 
privilege  I  have  forgone  in  the  past,"  he  ex- 
plained, "because  usually  I  have  felt  that  the 
Union's  state  was  not  .is  bad  as  its  detractors 
would  have  it.  nor  so  good  as  those  in  office 
wanted  to  make  it  out  to  be  But  this  year, 
the  state  of  the  Union  Is  so  clearly  bad  that 
for  the  first  time  in  my  27  years  as  a  Senator 
I  feel  compelled  to  stand  on  my  privilege." 

Then  in  terse,  punchy  sentences,  he  looked 
at  America's  pi. ice  in  tlie  world  and  rendered 
his  verdict.  "We  are  entering  an  intensely 
IX)lltlcal  year."  he  said,  "and  I  believe  the  de- 
teriorated state  of  politics  is  very  much  at 
the  root  of  the  malaise  of  our  times.  In  pol- 
itics, as  in  television,  media  has  triumphed 
over  matter.  A  man's  image  has  become  so 
much  more  important  than  the  substance  of 
his  thoughts  and  ideas  that  we  have  elevated 
a  cult  of  personality  far  above  any  real  de- 
bate of  the  Issues.  And  In  this  respect,  we  are 
not  far  apart  from  our  ideological  enemies 
as  we  would  like  to  think  we  are  or  as  we 
should  be." 

ADVICE  IGNORED 

He  proceeded  to  outline  concisely  what  he 
thought  was  wTong  with  President  Johnson's 
policies.  Afterward.  Aiken  remarked,  eyes 
twinkling  but  only  in  half-jest,  to  a  friend: 
"If  Mr.  Johnson  did  what  I  told  him,  he'd 
be  the  best  President  in  history." 

Aiken  never  went  to  colleee  and  has  never 
pretended  that  he  holds  the  world's  knowl- 
edge. Still,  when  he  believes  it  is  time  to 
speak,  he  doesn't  hesitate.  "Some  say  you 
shouldn't  prune  except  at  the  right  time  of 
the  year."  he  philosophizes.  "I  generally  do 
it  when  the  saw  is  sharp." 

The  senator's  rural  background  Is  always 
with  liim  as  he  goes  after  the  world's  great 
issues.  "Problems."  he  says,  "are  like  the 
large  rock  in  a  farmer's  field.  He  may  hire 
a  derrick  to  have  it  removed  only  to  find 
two  larger  ones  underneath.  But.  after  all. 
problems  are  what  make  life  wort'n  living." 

In  previous  Parade  reports.  I  have  advo- 
cated mandatory  retirement  for  senators  and 
congressmen  at  age  65.  George  Aiken  would 
have  to  be  exempted  from  any  such  rule. 
For  although  he  is  WTinkled  and  rumpled 
and  tousled  by  the  ye.irs.  he  is  still  a  young 
man.  As  his  bride  confessed  to  Parade:  "He 
Is  too  healthv  for  me." 


"HOW  20TH  CENTURY  CIVILIZATION 
COLLAPSED"— ARTICLE  BY  JOHN 
W.  GARDNER 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  John  W. 
Gardner,  recently  resigned  as  Secretaiy 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  be- 
come the  chairman  of  the  Urban  Coali- 


tion, an  orpani7ation  of  bu.siness.  labor, 
civic,  and  civil  rights  leaders  formed  to 
press  for  solutions  to  the  problems  of  the 
cities.  Last  week  he  addres.sed  the  100th 
commencement  of  Cornell  University. 
The  Washington  Post  of  Sunday.  June  9. 
1968.  .summarized  or  published  excerpts 
from  that  address.  It  was  entitled  "How 
i;Oth  Century  Civilization  Collap.scd.  '  It 
is,  I  feel,  an  accurate  description  of  some 
of  the  problems  which  the  Nation  laces 
today,  and  of  .some  of  the  various  at- 
tempts to  meet  those  problems,  both  suc- 
cessful and  unsuccessful. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cerpts be  piinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectior  .  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

How  20th  Centcrt  Civilization  Collapsed 
(By  John  W.  Gardner) 
I  am  going  to  take  you  on  a  600-year 
tour  of  history,  beginning  some  three  cen- 
turies ago  and  stretching  three  centuries  Into 
the  future.  Such  a  tour  might  present  some 
difficulties  for  a  qualified  historian,  but  It 
Is  a.  mere  finger  exercise  for  the  practiced 
commencement  speaker. 

In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  Increasing 
numbers  of  people  began  to  believe  that 
men  could  determine  their  own  fate.  shaf>e 
their  own  institutions  and  gain  command 
of  the  social  forces  that  buffeted  them. 

Before  then,  from  the  beginning,  men  had 
believed  that  all  the  major  features  of  their 
lives  were  determined  by  immorial  custom  or 
fate  or  the  will  of  God.  It  was  one  of  the 
great  Copernlcan  turns  of  history  that 
brought  man  gradually,  over  two  or  three 
centuries,  to  the  firm  conviction  that  he  could 
have  a  hand  In  shaping  his  Institutions. 

No  one  really  knows  all  the  ingredients 
that  went  Into  the  change,  but  we  can  Iden- 
tify some  major  elements.  One  was  the  emer- 
gence, with  the  Scientific  Revolution,  of  a 
way  of  thinking  that  sought  objectively  Iden- 
tifiable cause-and-effect  relationships.  Peo- 
ple trained  in  that  way  of  thinking  about  the 
physical  world  were  bound  to  note  that  the 
social  world,  too,  had  It  causes  and  effects. 
And  with  that  discovery  came,  inevitably,  the 
Idea  that  one  might  manipulate  the  cause  to 
alter  the  effect. 

At  the  same  time,  people  were  less  and  less 
Inclined  to  explain  their  dally  lives  and  In- 
stitutions in  terms  of  God's  will.  And  that 
trend  has  continued  to  this  day.  Less  and  less 
do  men  suppose,  even  those  who  believe  de- 
voutly In  a  Supreme  Being,  that  God  busies 
himself  with  day-to-day  mlcroadmlnlstratlon 
of  the  world. 

While  all  of  this  was  happening,  new 
modes  of  transportation  and  communication 
were  breaking  down  parochial  attitudes  all 
over  the  world.  As  men  discovered  that  human 
Institutions  and  customs  varied  enormously 
from  one  society  to  the  next.  It  became  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  think  of  one's  own  In- 
stitutions as  unalterable,  increasingly  easy  to 
conceive  of  a  society  In  which  men  conscious- 
ly shaped  their  institutions  and  customs. 

The  result  is  that  today  any  bright  high 
school  student  can  discourse  on  social  forces 
and  Institutional  change  A  few  centuries  ago. 
even  for  learned  men.  such  matters  were 
"given."  ordained,  not  subject  to  analysis, 
fixed  In  the  great  design  of  things. 

BtTRDEN  ON  SOCIAL  STRT'CTTTRES 

Up  to  a  point,  the  new  views  were  immense- 
ly exhilarating.  In  the  WTlting  of  our  Found- 
ing Fathers,  for  example,  one  encounters  a 
mood  approaching  exaltation  as  they  proceed 
to  shape  a  new  nation. 

But  more  recently,  another  consequence  has 
become  apparent.  The  new  views  place  an 
enormous — in  some  Instances  an  unbear- 
able— burden  on  the  social  structures  that 
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man  haa  evolved  over  the  centuries.  Thoao 
structiires  have  become  the  sole  target  and 
receptacle  for  all  man's  hope  and  hoetlllty. 
He  has  replaced  his  fervent  prayer  to  C5od 
with  a  shrill  cry  of  anger  against  his  own  In- 
stitutions. I  claim  no  special  Insight  Into  the 
unkiiowable  Deity,  but  He  must  b«  chuckling. 

Men  can  tolerate  extraordinary  hardship  if 
they  thlnlc  It  is  an  unalterable  part  of  life's 
travail.  But  an  administered  frustration — un- 
sanctioned by  religion  or  custom  or  deeply 
rooted  values — Is  more  than  the  spirit  can 
bear  So  Increasingly  men  rage  at  their  insti- 
tutions. All  kinds  of  men  rage  at  all  kinds  of 
Institutions,  here  and  around  the  world.  Most 
o'.  them  have  no  clear  vision  of  the  kind  of 
world  they  want  to  build;  they  only  know 
that  they  don't  want  the  kind  of  world  they 
have. 

So  much  for  the  past  and  present. 

I  told  you  I  would  take  you  three  cen- 
turies into  the  future  I  am  able  to  do  this 
thanks  to  a  Cornell  scientist  who  recently 
discovered  how  man  may  step  off  the  time 
dimension  and  visit  the  past  or  future  at 
will.  You  may  be  surprised  you  haven't  heard 
about  this,  but  he  doesn't  want  to  publicize 
his  findings  until  he  has  won  a  few  more 
herse  ra««s. 

At  ao?  rate,  he  gave  me  a  few  pills  and. 
since  I'm  not  Interested  In  horse  races,  I  de- 
cided to  And  out  what  the  future  holds  In  the 
struggle  between  man  and  his  Institutions. 
I  cannot  ^arantee  the  results  I  do  not  of- 
fer what  follows  as  a  prediction.  Perhaps  the 
pill    Just   gave    me    bad    dreams. 

EVERYTHING  TUMBLES   DOWN 

The  first  thing  I  learned  is  that  In  the 
last  third  of  the  20th  century,  the  rage  to 
demolish  succeeded  beyond  the  fondest 
dreams  of  the  dlsmantlers.  They  brought 
everything  tiimbUng  down.  Since  the  hos- 
tility to  InstUutions  was  a  product  of 
modem  minds,  the  demolition  was  most 
thorough  in  the  most  advanced  nations. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  unlike 
■Uje  fall  of  Rome,  this  decline  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  hundreds  of  years  of  darkness.  In 
fact,  there  followed  less  than  a  century  of 
chaos  and  disorder. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  21st  century  the 
rebuilding  began.  Since  chaos  Is  always  fol- 
lowed by  authoritarianism,  this  was  a  period 
of  Iron  rule  worldwide — a  world  society  rigid- 
ly organized  and  controlled.  I  don't  think  I 
^all  tell  you  what  language  was  spoken. 

But  tyrannies  tend  to  grow  lax,  even  under 
futuristic  methods  of  thought  control.  By 
the  end  of  the  22d  century,  the  sternly  disci- 
plined Institutions  of  the  world  society  had 
grown  relatively  tolerant  and  the  old  human 
impulse  to  be  free  had  begun  to  reassert 
itself. 

In  the  new,  more  permissive  atmosphere. 
men  were  again  allowed  to  study  history — 
which  had  been  under  a  ban  for  two  cen- 
turies. The  effect  was  electric.  To  those  aus- 
tere and  antiseptic  minds,  conditioned  to  the 
requirements  of  a  technically  advanced  au- 
thorltanlsm.  the  rediscovery  of  man's  his- 
tory was  intoxicating.  It  generated  an  Intel- 
lectual excitement  that  domlna:«d  the  whole 
23d  century.  Scholars  were  entranced  by  the 
variety  of  human  experience,  shocked  by  the 
violence  and  barbarism,  saddened  by  the 
stupidities  and  exalted  by  the  achievements 
of  their  forebears. 

And  as  they  searched  that  history,  ex- 
citedly, sadly,  lovingly,  they  returned  In- 
creasingly to  the  20th  century  as  a  moment 
cf  curious  and  critical  Importance  In  the  long 
pageant. 

WHY    3ID    IT    HAPPEN? 

All  the  evidence  available  to  tbem  Indi- 
cated that  the  preceding  centuries  had  seen 
a  vast  and  impressive  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  institutions  that  were  responsive  to 
the  will  of  men.  There  were  setbacks,  to  be 
sure,  and  trouble  and  hypocrisy  and  failures — 
but  over  the  years  the  trend  was  unmls- 
takeable. 


Why  then,  in  the  late  20th  century,  did 
men  turn  on  their  Institutions  and  destroy 
them  Ln  a  fit  of  Impatience? 

As  one  23rd  century  scholar  put  It.  "Until 
we  answer  that  question  we  shall  never  be 
sure  that  we  are  not  preparing  the  same  fate 
for  ourselves." 

As  they  studied  the  history  of  the  20th 
century,  they  discovered  that  human  expec- 
tations had  risen  sharply  in  the  middle  years 
of  the  century.  They  observed  that  men  came 
to  demand  more  and  more  of  their  institu- 
tions— and  with  greater  Intransigence.  And 
they  noted  that  the  demands  for  Instant 
jjerformance  led  to  Instant  disillusionment. 
for  while  aspirations  leaped  ahead,  human 
Institutions  remained  sluggish — less  slug- 
gish, to  be  sure,  than  at  any  previous  time 
in  history,  but  still  Inadequately  responsive 
to  human  need. 

Twenty-third  century  scholars  finally  con- 
cluded that  the  tension  between  released 
aspirations  and  sluggish  human  institu- 
tions would  always  be  potentially  hazardous, 
and  that  the  whole  cycle  could  repeat  Itself. 
But  they  disagreed  as  to  the  implications. 

One  school  of  thought  said  the  big  mistake 
had  been  to  let  aspirations  loose  In  the  first 
place  Human  aspirations,  they  said,  should 
be  kept  under  tight  control. 

The  opposing  school  of  thought  argued 
that  human  aspirations  were  a  dynamic 
force  that  held  enormous  potential  for  good. 
They  Insisted  that  the  main  problem  was 
to  make  human  institutions  less  sluggish. 
The  only  error  of  the  mld-20th  century,  they, 
said,  was  to  release  aspirations  without  de- 
signing institutions  responsive  enough  to 
satisfy  those  aspirations. 

After  years  of  debate,  the  two  schools  of 
thought  began  to  come  together  and  a  com- 
mon doctrine  began  to  emerge. 

The  first  thing  they  agreed  on  was  that 
human  aspirations  were  capable  of  contrib- 
uting enormously  to  the  dynamism  of  the 
society  and  therefore  should  not  be  tightly 
bottled  up.  But  they  also  agreed  that  there 
must  be  procedural  txjunds  within  which  the 
aspirations  could  express  themselves. 

Some  were  quick  to  point  out  that  in  the 
inid-20th  century  such  procedural  bounds 
did  exist,  and  functioned  quite  well,  permit- 
ting extraordinary  scope  and  variety  of  dis- 
sent, until  the  last  third  of  the  century,  when 
the  bounds  were  increasingly  rejected  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  society  began.  Back  of 
the  rejection  was  the  impatient  hostility  that 
late  20th  century  man  felt  toward  his  in- 
stitutions. 

The  second  thing  23d  century  scholars 
came  to  agree  upon  was  that  If  society  is 
going  to  release  aspirations  for  Institutional 
change — which  Is  precisely  what  many  20th 
century  societies  deliberately  did — then  it 
had  better  be  sure  its  Institutions  are  capable 
of  such  change.  In  this  respect  they  found 
the  20th  century  sadly  deficient. 

Most  Institutions  were  designed  to  obstruct 
change  rather  than  facilitate  it.  And  that  is 
not  really  surprising.  The  institutions  were, 
after  all,  designed  by  human  beings,  and 
most  men  most  of  the  time  do  not  want  the 
Institutions  in  which  they  themselves  have  a 
vested  interest  to  change.  Professors  were 
often  cited  as  an  interesting  example  of  this 
tendency,  because  they  clearly  favored  inno- 
vation in  other  parts  of  the  society  but 
steadfastly  refused  to  make  universities  Into 
flexible,  adaptive,  self-renewing  Institutions. 

There  were,  of  cour.^e.  a  good  many  peo- 
ple in  the  20th  century  who  did  want  change 
^but  they  were  curiously  Indifferent  to  the 
task  of  redesigning  their  Institutions  so 
that  change  could  be  readily  accomplished. 
Many  of  them  were  moral  zealots  who  ex- 
pended their  total  energy  in  headlong  com- 
bat between  themselves,  whom  they  be- 
lieved to  be  very,  very  good,  and  specified 
others  whom  they  believed  to  be  very,  very 
bad;  and  the  object  of  the  combat  was  to  do 
In  the  baddies,  even  If  It  meant  doing  in  one- 


self. This  led  to  endless  hostilities,  especial- 
ly when  those  marked  for  assault  had  equal- 
ly strong  convictions  about  their  own  moral 
superiority.  It  was  particularly  difficult 
when  the  two  groups  spoke  a  different  lan- 
guage or  were  separated  by  an  ocean  or  30 
years  in  age. 

There  were  other  reformers  who  were  con- 
siderably more  discriminating  and  saw  that 
to  achieve  their  ends  they  must  change 
human  institutions.  But  even  these  often 
misconceived  the  fundamental  talks. 

Each  such  reformer  came  to  his  task 
with  a  little  bundle  of  desired  changes.  The 
society  is  Intolerable,  he  would  assert,  be- 
cause It  has  these  specifiable  defects:  a.  b, 
c  .  .  .  and  so  on.  The  implication  was  that 
if  appropriate  reforms  a',  b',  and  c'  were 
carried  through  and  the  defects  corrected, 
the  society  would  be  wholly  satisfactory  and 
the  work  of  the  reformer  done. 

That,  as  23d  century  scholars  plainly  saw. 
was  a  primitive  way  of  viewing  social  change. 
The  true  task,  they  saw.  was  to  design  a 
society  tand  institutions)  capable  of  con- 
tinuous change,  continuous  renewal,  con- 
tinuous responsiveness.  They  understood 
that  this  was  entirely  feasible;  indeed,  they 
noted  that  the  20th  century  had  hit  upon  a 
number  of  partial  solutions  to  the  problem 
of  designing  self-renewing  institutions  but 
had  never  pursued  the  task  with  adequate 
vigor.  I  might  add  parenthetically  that  I. 
myself,  wrote  a  book  on  this  subject  back 
In  the  20th  century.  It  was  entitled  'Self- 
Renewal."  I  won't  review  its  findings  here, 
because  I  wouldn't  want  to  spoil  your  enjoy- 
ment of  i;he  book. 

NO  RESPONSE  TO   CHALLENGE 

Because  of  failure  to  design  institutions 
capable  of  continuous  renewal.  20th  century 
societies  showed  astonishing  sclerotic  streaks. 
Even  in  the  United  States,  which  was 
then  the  most  adaptable  of  all.  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  were  in 
grave  need  of  renewal;  state  government  was 
In  most  places  an  old  attic  full  of  outworn 
relics:  local  government  was  a  waxworks  of 
stiffly  preserved  anachronisms;  the  system  of 
taxation  was  a  tangle  of  dysfunctional  meas- 
ures; the  coiu-ts  were  crippled  by  archaic  or- 
ganizational arrangements;  the  unions,  the 
professions,  the  universities,  the  corporations 
each  had  spun  its  own  impenetrable  web  of 
vested  interests. 

Such  a  society  could  not  respond  to  chal- 
lenge. And  it  did  not. 

But  as  one  23d  century  scholar  put  it,  "The 
reformers  couldn't  have  been  less  interested 
in  the  basic  adaptability  of  the  society  that 
posed  tough  and  complex  tasks  of  institu- 
tional redesign  that  bored  them  to  death. 
They  preferred  the  Joys  of  combat,  of  adver- 
sary relationships,  of  villain  hunting.  As  for 
the  rest  of  the  society,  it  was  dozing  off  in 
front   of   the   television   set." 

The  23d  century  scholars  made  another  ex- 
ceptionally interesting  observation.  They 
pointed  out  that  20th  century  institutions 
were  caught  in  a  savage  crossfire  between  un- 
critical lovers  and  unloving  critics.  On  the 
one  side,  those  who  loved  their  institutions 
tended  to  smother  them  in  an  embrace  of 
death,  loving  then-  rigidities  more  than  their 
promise,  shielding  them  from  Ufe-glvlng 
criticism.  On  the  other  side,  there  arose  a 
breed  of  critics  without  love,  skilled  In  demo- 
lition but  untutored  In  the  arts  by  which 
human  institutions  are  nurtured  i;nd 
strengthened  and  made  to  fiourlsh. 

Between  the  two,  the  institutions  perished. 

The  23d  century  scholars  understood  that 
where  human  institutions  were  concerned, 
love  without  criticism  brings  stagnation  and 
criticism  without  love  brings  destruction. 
And  they  emphasized  that  the  swifter  the 
pace  of  change,  the  more  lovingly  men  had 
to  care  for  and  criticize  their  institutions  to 
keep  them  intact  through  the  turbulent 
passages. 
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In  short,  men  must  be  discriminating  ap- 
praisers of  their  society,  knowing  cooly  and 
precisely  what  it  Is  about  society  that 
thwarts  or  limits  them  and  therefore  needs 
modification.  And  so  must  they  be  discrimi- 
nating protectors  of  their  institutions,  pre- 
serving those  features  that  nourish  and 
strengthen  them  and  make  them  more  free. 
To  fit  themselves  for  such  tasks,  they  must 
be  sufficiently  serious  to  study  their  institu- 
tions, sufficiently  dedicated  to  become  expert 
In  the  art  of  modifying  them. 

Having  arrived  at  these  Judgments,  23d 
century  leaders  proceeded  to  redesign  their 
own  society  for  continuous  renewal. 

As  I  told  you  earlier,  I  cannot  guarantee 
the  glimpse  of  the  future  given  me  by  my 
friend  the  Cornell  scientist.  Come  to  think  of 
it.  he  hasn't  been  winning  his  horse  races 
consistently. 

So  perhaps  It's  not  too  late  to  alter  his- 
tory's course. 


TRANSPORTATION   CHIEF   RIDES   A 
COMMUTER   TRAIN 

Mr.  ALLOIT.  Mr.  President,  the 
transfer  of  the  Urban  Transit  Admin- 
istration from  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  the  De- 
partment of  Ti-ansportatlon  is  now  a 
fact. 

Obviously,  this  Is  an  appropriate  time 
to  begin  a  fresh  approach  to  urban 
transit  problems.  As  I  have  studied  the 
various  reports,  statements,  and  releases 
on  urban  transit  published  by  the  UTA 
over  the  past  few  years,  I  have  often 
been  concerned  by  the  "theoretician" 
approach  taken  to  many  of  our  very 
urgent  transportation  problems.  This 
concern  deepened  when  I  became  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  staff 
at  the  Urban  Transit  Administration  has 
had  little  or  no  experience  in  operating 
urban  transit  systems. 

For  that  reason  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed when  I  learned  that  Transpor- 
tation Secretary  Boyd  visited  Philadel- 
phia recently  to  ride  commuter  trains, 
subways,  and  trolleys.  I  am  told  that  the 
Secretary  plans  similar  trips  to  other 
cities. 

Now  that  he  has  been  given  the  re- 
sponsibility for  urban  transportation, 
there  is  no  time  like  the  present  for  him 
and  the  staff  at  the  Urban  Transit  Ad- 
ministration to  become  acquainted  with 
the  day-to-day  problems  of  operating 
transit  systems  through  actual  experi- 
ence. It  is  hardly  fair  for  people  who 
have  never  been  aboard  a  subway  car  to 
make  important  decisions  concerning 
subways. 

I  think  Secretary  Boyd  in  taking  this 
field  trip  has  made  a  small  step  in  the 
right  direction.  I  would  hope  he  and 
others  in  the  Urban  Transit  Administra- 
tion would  visit  cities  such  as  Colorado 
Springs  and  Pueblo,  both  of  which  have 
transit  difflculties  at  the  moment,  so  that 
they  could  also  become  acquainted  with 
operating  procedures  in  medium-sized 
cities.  He  would  be  most  welcome  there, 
as  well  as  in  Denver,  which  has  a  pri- 
vately operated  transit  system. 

I  believe,  as  I  have  said  repeatedly  in 
the  past,  that  it  is  time  to  end  the  talk 
and  start  the  action  in  the  field  of  urban 
transit.  One  way  to  make  the  action  more 
realistic  is  to  be  sure  that  our  Federal 


Government  people  who  deal  In  trans- 
portation know  exactly  what  they  are 
talking  about.  I  commend  the  Secretary 
for  showing  them  the  way  to  get  such 
information. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  an  article  in  the  May  16.  1968. 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  describing  Mr. 
Boyd's  experiences  as  a  commuter,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Transportation  Chief  Rides  Paoli  Local  as 
A  Commuter 

(By  Eugene  L.  Meyer) 

U.S.  Transportation  Secretary  Alan  S.  Boyd, 
with  newspaper  underarm,  took  to  the  rails 
this  morning  and  commuted  from  Paoll  to 
center  city  via  train,  subway  and,  trolley  car. 

During  the  hour-and-20-mlnute  trek,  he 
buried  his  head  In  the  newspaper,  chatted 
with  the  trainmen  and  fellow  passengers  and 
did  some  paperwork. 

The  papverwork  was  some  boning  up  on 
Philadelphia's  mass  transit  network.  Boyd 
coupled  the  paperwork  with  a  ride  on  some 
of  the  equipment  that  makes  It  lick,  day 
after  day. 

paoli  local 

He  decided  to  take  the  rides  because  his 
agency  will  have  the  responsibility  for  feder- 
ally-funded urban  mass-transit  programs 
after  July  1.  He's  already  been  to  Baltimore 
to  take  a  ride.  Other  U.S.  cities  on  his  list  are 
New  York  and  Boston.  He'll  also  go  to  Mont- 
real to  see  how  the  Canadians  commute. 

Boyd,  with  his  wife,  Flavll;  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  Paul  Sltton;  his  special  assistant. 
Jack  Burby.  and  four  other  aides  boarded  the 
Paoli  local  at  Paoli  at  8.15 

WTien  Trainman  William  Crawford  col- 
lected his  55-cent  fare,  Boyd  Introduced 
himself. 

Crawford  smiled  and  remarked:  "Would 
you  believe  there  are  two  Democrats  on  this 
train?  You  and  me." 

As  the  train  approached  ViUanova,  Boyd 
commented  that  it  had  been  a  comfortable 
ride. 

At  VUlanova,  Boyd  and  his  party  got  off 
the  train  and  rode  in  two  US.  Coast  Guard 
automobiles  to  the  VUlanova  station  of  the 
Red  Arrow's  Philadelphia  and  Western  Line. 

A  tram  came  along  at  8:49  and  they 
climbed  aboard.  Boyd  noted  that  the  car  was 
"more  comfortable  than  the  train." 

At  the  69th  st.  terminal,  Boyd  and  com- 
pany got  off  and  caught  the  Market  Street 
Subway  to  30th  st.  He  said  he  was  impressed 
with  the  ventilation  system  in  the  subway 
cars. 

SWITCHES  TO  TROLLFY 

At  30th  St.,  Boyd  switched  to  a  subway- 
surface  trolley  car. 

Boyd's  trip  was  completed,  and  he  was  met 
by  Edmund  N.  Bacon,  executive  director  of 
the  City  Planning  Commission,  for  a  briefing 
on  transit  facilities  here. 

Bacon  briefed  Boyd  on  Philadelphia's  re- 
newal of  the  center  city,  including  Market 
Street  East  and  City  Hall  West  Plaza. 

At  a  press  conference  in  the  Municipal 
Services  Building.  Boyd  gave  his  impression 
of  Philadelphia  transit  lines. 

"Tliey  operate  on  time,  fares  seem  reason- 
able and  frequency  seems  quite  good."  he 
said. 

"It  did  occur  to  me  at  my  ripe  old  age  of 
45.  that  some  of  the  equipment  could  call  me 
'son.'  I  doubt  seriously  that  the  public  would 
object  to  some  new  equipment," 

Before  departing  for  New  York  on  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation's  high-speed  test 
train.  Boyd  was  taken  on  a  tour  of  center 
city  bv  Public  Property  Commissioner  Wil- 
liam A  CoEtello  and  City  Transit  Chief  Ed- 
son  L  Tennyson. 


A  RETURN  TO  SANITY 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  leading  newspapers  of  my  State, 
the  Orlando  Sentinel,  published  some 
cogent  commentary  on  the  lawless  as- 
pects of  our  society  which  culminated  In 
the  tragic  assassination  of  Senator 
Robert  F  Kennedy.  The  Sentinel's  words 
are  especially  appropriate  in  that  on  the 
same  day  that  Senator  Kennedy  was 
killed  a  young  Marine  lieutenant  from 
Orlando  was  slain  in  an  equally  senseless 
and  wanton  attack  which  took  place  in  a 
Georgetown  hamburger  stand.  Tlie  ma- 
rine, Lt.  William  G.  King,  was  only  21 
years  old.  Senator  Kennedy  was  only  42 
years  old.  Both  men  were  struck  down 
at  a  time  when  their  lives  and  careers 
were  just  ripening. 

I  commend  the  Orlando  Sentinel  edi- 
torial 10  the  attention  of  Senator,'^  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ai  edi- 
torial entitled  "We  Must  Return  to  Our 
Senses."  which  was  published  in  the 
Orlando  Sentinel  of  June  6,  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  editorial  entitled  'Gun 
Laws. "  publi-shed  in  the  same  edition  of 
the  Orlando  Sentinel,  also  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

We  Must  Return  to  Our  Senses 

Painfully,  and  at  ytravagant  cost,  Amer- 
ica is  paying  the  price  for  coddling  law 
breakers. 

The  tragedy  that  unfolded  during  the 
early  morning  h<  iirs  Wednesday  in  the  kit- 
chen of  a  Los  Angeles  hotel  apparently  took 
root  In  the  bruin  of  an  insane  man.  but  It 
was  nourished  by  a  year  after  ycEir  erosion  of 
respect  for  law  In  this  country. 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy  and  his  family  are 
the  Immediate  victims,  but  all  of  us  are 
equally  punished. 

House  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack.  from 
the  Kennedy  family's  home  state,  said  it  best, 
we  think,  of  all  those  who  tried  to  fix  the 
cause  for  the  type  of  crime  that  occurred  so 
shockingly  In  Los  Angeles. 

"Those  who  enforce  the  laws,"  said 
Speaker  McCormack,  "are  finding  themselves 
the  defendants — Instead  of  the  lawbreakers 
and  the  deflers  of  authority." 

"We've  got  to  support  the  police  officer," 
Mr.  McCormack  pleaded.  "We've  got  to  bring 
back  the  respect  for  the  man  who  wears  the 
uniform." 

America  Is  facing  a  wholesale  onslaught 
against  authority. 

Those  who  would  weaken  this  nation  of 
laws  have  had  unwitting  support  from  some 
In  high  places  and  from  courts,  who.  in  their 
zeal  to  right  certain  \*Tongs,  have  hastened 
assault  on  the  very  fabric  of  America 

Tradition  is  dead;  change  is  "In" 

Authority  is  there  to  be  challenged  If  not 
subverted  or  even  overthrown,  and  by  force 
If  necessary. 

The  policeman  Is  a  fuzz;  the  criminal  Is 
Indulged. 

One  takes  what  he  wants;  he  obeys  the 
laws  of  his  choice. 

Murder  Is  an  everyday  happening;  assassi- 
nation of  public  figures  threatens  to  become 
commonplace. 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  this  strange  cult 
that  ensnarls  us  It  Is  sparked  by  conspira- 
tors and  is  fed  by  the  well  meaning  but 
easily  duped — those  who  are  troubled  by  an 
unpopular  war.  those  who  feel  they  are  the 
victims  of  social  Inlustlce.  those  who  are  so 
immature  that  they  know  not  what  they 
want. 

True,  it  Is  difficult,  perhaps  even  impos- 
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Bible,  to  protect  against  the  Isolated  nut  In 
a  crowd  But  who  is  to  say  that  the  mad  man 
Lb  not  goaded  into  his  Insane  act  by  all  these 
examples  of  lawlessness  and  disrespect  for 
authority  around  him. 

Crime  breeds  more  crime.  Anarchy  will 
bring  ruin.  We  have  had  enough  of  both. 

Gun  IjAWS 

All  the  gun  laws  that  Congress  can  write 
will  not  prevent  criminals  from  Wiling  and 
robbing. 

Strong  law  enforcement,  however,  will 
make  It  more  difficult  for  the  criminal,  and  a 
gun  control  law  should  be  part  of  the  arsenal 
that  police  may  use  to  protect  this  country's 
peaceable  citizens 

We  should  require  registration  of  all  guns. 
Possession  of  an  unregistered  hand  gun  or 
rifle  should  be  a  felony. 


HERBLOCKS   HATCHET   SWINGS 
AGAIN 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  should 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
that  the  master  of  the  poison  pen,  Her- 
bert- L.  Block,  of  the  Washington  Post, 
keeps- inventing  new  ways  to  slander  the 
character  of  honest  men.  He  cares  not 
where  his  hatchet  falls,  so  4ong  as  it 
seems  to  serve  the  end  he  seeks.  He  stoops 
to  practically  any  means,  fair  or  not, 
seeking  to  crush  opposition  to  his  view- 
point. 

The  latest  example  of  Herblock's  hand- 
iwork appears  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  the  same  day  that  headlines  blazon 
the  death  of  our  friend  and  colleague. 
Robert  F.  Kennedy.  Since  I  cannot  in- 
sert these  shabby  examples  in  the  Record 
as  they  appeared  in  the  Post,  I  should 
at  least  try  to  describe  what  was  done,  so 
that  Herblock's  methods  may  be  exposed. 

The  cartoon  that  appeared  in  the  first 
edition  depicts  a  fat,  bald  man  holding  a 
huge  pistol  with  "gun  lobby"  plastered 
across  his  vest.  It  carries  a  poster  with 
the  words  of  Senator  Kennedy  quoted: 

A  bill  to  stop  mail-order  traffic  In  firearms 
"would  save  hundreds  of  lives  in  this  coun- 
try and  spare  thousands  of  families  all  across 
this  land  the  grief  and  heartbreak  that  may 
come  from  the  loss  of  a  husband,  a  son.  a 
brother  or  a  friend.  It  is  time  that  we  wipe 
this  stain  of   violence  from   our  land." 

And  another  list  headed : 

Vote  to  kill  Senator  Ted  Kennedy's  Pro- 
posal To  Ban  Interstate  Mail-Order  Sales  of 
All  Guns.  May  16.  1968. 

Under  that  title  the  f^rst  edition  car- 
toon lists  the  following  Senators  in  two 
columns  alphabetically: 

Allott  i  Colo.  1 .  Anderson  (  N.M  < .  Baker 
iTenn  >.  Birtlett  (Alaskai.  Bayh  i  Ind  i 
Bennett  i  Ctahi ,  Boggs  iDel.i .  Cannon  (Nev.), 
Carlson  (K.ini.  Church  ( Idaho  i.  Cotton, 
iNHi.  Curtis  iNeb.!.  Dlrksen  illl.'.  Dom- 
inlck  (Colo.i.  E.astland  '  Miss,  i .  Fannin 
I  Ariz  1 .  Hansen  i  Wyo. » .  Hatfield  i  Ore  i .  Hick- 
enlooper  ilowa).  HolUngs  iS.Ci.  Hruska 
I  Neb  I .  Jordan  ( Idaho  i .  Miller  i  Iowa  i .  Morse 
I  Ore.),  Moss  i  Utah  i ,  Mundt  iS.D.  i.  Murphy 
iCallfi.  Scott  (Pa.i,  Thurmond  (S.C), 
Tower    t  Tex  i  .    Young    i  N.D  ) . 

This  particular  edition  is  the  mail  edi- 
tion and  is  listed  by  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulation  as  approximately  16.000 
papers  being  primarily  the  "mall"  edi- 
tion goins;  out  across  the  Nation. 

The  final  edition  carries  the  same  car- 
toon except  that  the  list  of  Senators  has 
now  been  broken  down  by  party  and  sud- 


denly another  25  Democratic  Senators 
appear  on  the  list  as  follows: 

Democrats:  'Anderson  (N.M.),  •Bartlett 
I  Alaska  I.  'Bnvh  (Ind.),  Bible  (Nev.t,  Bur- 
dick  I  N.D.  I,  Byrd  (Va.i,  Hart  iMlch.),  Hay- 
den  I  Ariz  1.  Hill  (Ala.),  Holland  (Fla.), 
Jackson  ( Wash,  i ,  Jordan  (N.C.),Long  (La.), 
Mansfleld  (Mont),  McClellan  (Ark),  McGee 
(Wyo.).  'Morse  (Ore.),  'Cannon  (Nev.), 
•Church  (Idaho),  'Eastland  (Mlss),  Ellen- 
der  (La.  I,  Ervln  (N.C.i,  Gruenlng  (Alaska), 
McGovern  (S.D.),  Metcalf  (Mont.).  Muskle 
(Maine),  Nelson  (Wis).  Proxmlre  (Wis.), 
Russell  (Ga.),  Sparkman  (Ala.).  Stennls 
(Miss.).  TaJmadge  (Ga.),  'Moes  (Utah), 
•Holllngs  (S.C). 

Republicans:  'Allott  (Colo.),  'Baker 
(Tenn.i,  'Bennett  (Utah),  'Boggs  (Del.). 
"Carlson  iKun  ».  'Cotton  (N.H.).  'Curtis 
(Neb. I,  'Dlrksen  (111).  'Dominlck  (Colo.), 
•Fannin  (Ariz),  'Hansen  (Wyo.),  'Hlcken- 
looper  (Iowa  I,  'Hruska  (Neb.),  'Jordan 
(Idahoi,  'Miller  (Iowa),  Mundt  (S.D.), 
•Murphy  (Calif.),  'Scott  (Pa.),  •Thurmond 
(S.C).  'Tower  (Tex),  'Young  (N.D),  'Hat- 
field (Ore.). 

Those  with  asterisks  by  their  names 
are  ones  which  appeared  in  the  first- 
edition  list. 

Now  what  are  the  implications  of  this? 

First  oi  all,  running  next  to  a  lead  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Shooting  of  Senator 
Kennedy,"  as  it  does,  the  cartoon  is  at 
the  vei-y  least  In  bad  taste. 

Second,  heading  the  list  of  Senators 
with  the  words  'Vote  To  Kill"  is  so  un- 
just and  inflammatory  as  to  be  unbe- 
lievable. 

Third,  what  possible  reason  can 
prompt  a  paper  to  run  a  complete  list 
of  Republican  Senators  in  one  edition 
and  omit  the  complete  list  that  includes 
another  25  Democratic  Senators  until  it 
was  apparently  inserted  in  the  final  edi- 
tion of  59,000  distributed  mostly  on  news- 
stands and  in  the  .street? 

Some  horrible  questions  arise  from  this 
action : 

Does  Mr.  Block  intend  to  convey  the 
idea  across  the  Nation  that  more  Repub- 
licans voted  to  kill  Senator  Kennedy 
than  Democrats?  I  almost  choke  on  the 
very  words,  but  the  implication  is  clearly 
resident  in  the  manner  in  which  this 
affair  has  been  handled. 

Does  Mr.  Block  intend  to  convey  that 
all  Senators  who  voted  down  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy's  amendment  voted 
to  kill  Senator  Kennedy?  That  is  too 
horrible  to  imagine.  This  list  contains 
the  names  of  our  cherished  majority  and 
minority  leaders.  It  contains  the  name  of 
Democi-atic  Senators  who  had  been 
closely  associated  with  Senator  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  over  the  years  and  were 
close  personal  friends.  Such  an  idea  is 
absolutely  abhorrent  and  repulsive. 

I  cannot  find  words  to  express  my  dis- 
may and  disgust  at  .such  irresponsibility 
displayed  on  the  editorial  pages  of  one 
of  our  suppo.^edly  leading  papers.  This 
i.'jsue  of  the  Post  contains,  I  wou'd  guess 
from  information  given  me  by  the  paper, 
approximatPly  half  a  million  paoers.  How 
many  carried  each  list  I  do  not  know,  but 
this  is  obviously  an  act  intended  to  po'son 
the  minds  of  men  so  as  to  achieve  a  long- 
establ'shed  goal  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  quarrel  with  a 
newspaper  having  a  noint  of  \iew  and  ex- 
pressing it.  Espousal  of  ideas  and  causes 
freely  in  America  is  basically  one  of  the 
great  strengths  of  our  Republic.  But  this 


kind  of  action  puts  a  blot  and  stain  upon 
the  record  of  responsible  journalism  and 
I  cannot  see  how  it  could  be  defended  as 
the  legitimate  exercise  of  a  free  press. 

No  matter  how  one  may  stand  on  gun- 
control  legislation,  this  irresponsible 
frothing  at  the  mouth  by  TV  commenta- 
tors, editorialists,  and  public  officials 
does  not  contribute  to  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion to  whatever  problem  may  exist.  This 
public  clamor  for  gun  legislation  is  a 
monstrous  nonsequitor  to  the  events  in 
Los  Angeles.  To  ride  this  tremendous 
emotional  wave,  recklessly  tossing  off 
terms  like  "mail-order  murder,"  is  worse 
than  irresponsible,  because  such  actions 
cany  the  false  implication  that  if  a 
stronger  bill  is  passed  it  will  put  an  end 
to  such  problems.  In  fact,  no  legislative 
proposal  that  has  yet  been  put  forth 
would  have,  of  itself,  prevented  the  mur- 
der of  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  I  intend  to  say 
more  about  this  at  another  time. 

It  Is  incumbent  upon  men  everj'where 
to  recognize  such  underhandedness  and 
expose  it  to  the  light  of  public  opinion. 
Those  who  stoop  to  libel  and  slander, 
differ  from  the  assassin  only  in  the  weap- 
on they  choose.  With  the  one  it  is  the 
tongue  or  pen.  with  the  other  a  gun — 
the  hatemonger  is  worse  than  the  killer, 
for  the  last  one  kills  only  the  body,  the 
other  murders  reputation,  peace,  and 
order. 
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two  decades,  certainly  we  Americans 
should  surely  spend  at  least  $10  billion 
a  year  to  eradicate  poverty  and  hunger 
and  want  here  at  home. 


TAXPAYERS'  MONEY— LET  US 
SPEND  IT  WISELY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  years  1964  through  1968,  more 
money  was  spent  on  national  defense 
than  was  collected  in  Individual  taxes, 
by  far  the  largest  source  of  Federal  reve- 
nue. In  other  words,  every  cent  paid  In 
Income  taxes  was  used  for  war  and  de- 
fense. This  does  not  include  the  interest 
paid  on  the  national  debt,  which  is 
caused  primarily  by  expenditures  for 
past  wars.  In  1967,  this  amounted  to 
more  than  S12.5  billion:  more  than  S13.5 
billion  In  1968;  and  will  exceed  $14.4  bil- 
lion next  year.  Also,  this  does  not  Include 
expenditures  for  veterans'  benefits  and 
services,  which  cost  taxpayers  approxi- 
mately S7  billion  a  year. 

A  nation's  budget  Is  a  good  Indication 
of  what  a  society  values.  Americans  value 
their  freedom  above  all  else  and  are  will- 
ing to  p>ay  for  it.  However,  if  taxpayers 
are  informed  that  all  of  their  personal 
income  taxes  are  earmarked  for  national 
defense  purposes,  they  should  certainly 
insist  on  policies  designed  to  seek  peace 
and  to  avoid  involvement  in  civil  war  In 
countries  such  as  South  Vietnam,  which 
is  of  no  strategic  or  economic  importance 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States — 
never  was  and  never  will  be.  They  might 
also  encourage  their  leaders  to  abandon 
the  concept  that  the  United  States  has  a 
mandate  from  Almighty  God  to  ijollce 
the  entire  world. 

National  priorities  are  reflected  in  the 
tilings  on  which  our  tax  dollars  are  spent. 
Let  us  take  a  second  look  as  to  just  what 
is  important  to  us.  Certainly,  a  nation 
that  has  spent  as  we  have  a  huge  total  of 
more  than  $308  billion  on  fighting  an  un- 
declared war  and  for  national  defense 
within  the  past  5  years,  and  more  than 
S122  billion  on  foreign  aid  in  the  last 


THE  POLITICAL  DYNAMICS  OF  PRO- 
TEST—ADDRESS BY  SENATOR 
BROOKE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  politics 
of  protest  has  become  a  sign  of  these 
troubled  times.  And  particularly  in  re- 
cent months  it  has  become  a  dramatic 
feature  of  the  contemporary  academic 
scene. 

The  growing  protest  movement  on  our 
college  and  university  campuses  is  too 
loud  to  be  ignored  and  is  .still  loo  new 
and  unsystematic  to  be  fully  understood. 
But  because  the  movement  is  so  impor- 
tant, because  its  possible  consequences 
are  of  such  significance,  it  is  essential 
that  all  of  us — politicians,  parents, 
academic  administrators  and  faculty 
members,  and  the  students  themselves — 
make  a  most  serious  attempt  to  under- 
stand this  movement. 

Because  thLs  understanding  is  .so  vital. 
I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators,  and 
of  the  public  as  well,  to  a  major  .speech 
delivered  by  the  distinguislied  Senator 
from  Massachu.'vctts  IMr.  Brooke]  at  the 
commencement  exercises  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity on  May  19.  1968.  Senator 
Brooke's  analysis  of  the  causes  and  pos- 
sible consequences  of  the  politics  of  pro- 
test in  the  academic  community  is  al- 
ways cogent  and  often  binlliant. 

Senator  Brooke  properly  notes  that 
which  is  Kood  and  encouraging  about  the 
new  interest  and  dynamic  concern  wiilch 
characterize  the  student  popul?tlon  of 
the  1960's.  He  also,  however,  accurately 
points  to  the  potential  dangers  inherent 
in  the  more  militant  forms  of  student 
protests.  In  this  connection  he  obsen-es: 

Intemperate  politics  Is  almost  always  in- 
effective politics  and  that  protest  used 
cavalierly  is  a  doubled-edged  weapjon  which 
can  damage  its  wielder  as  much  or  more 
than  those  at  whom  it  is  directed. 

Senator  Brooke  emphasizes  this  theme 
not  because  he  rejects  all  the  goals  which 
the  students  seek,  as  do  so  many  critics 
of  the  student  protest  movement.  Rather, 
he  urges  temperance,  because  out  of  his 
deep  understanding  of  the  American 
political  process  he  recognizes  that  un- 
restrained and  irresponsible  protest  will 
generate  its  own  backlash  which  will 
curb  not  only  that  which  is  bad  and 
irrelevant  among  the  goals  sought  by  the 
.student  protesters  but  also  that  which  is 
good  and  significant. 

The  Senator's  views  are  effectively 
stated  in  one  powerful  paragraph  which 
I  endorse  as  my  own : 

Briefly  stated  but  deeply  felt,  my  own  views 
are  that  the  right  to  protest  Is  the  right  to 
persuade,  not  the  right  to  paralyze;  that  the 
authoritarianism  of  protest  is  no  better  than 
the  authoritarianism  of  repression;  and  that 
the  disruption  of  great  universities  is  a  dis- 
service to  a  free  society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
commencement  address,  entitled  "The 
Political  Dsmtimics  of  Protest,"  delivered 
by  Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke  at  Boston 
University,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 


mencement address  by  Senator  Brooke 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Political  Dynamics  or  Peotest 

(Commencement  address  by  Senator  Edward 

W.  Brooke  at  Boston  University.   Boston, 

Mass.) 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  that  you  invited 
me  to  be  with  you  today.  This  great  univer- 
sity means  much  to  me.  It  has  been  and  is  an 
Intimate  part  of  my  life,  its  well  as  yours,  and 
I  have  looked  forward  to  being  with  you  for 
many  weeks. 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  the  reporter 
whose  editor  told  him  never  to  state  any- 
thing as  a  I  act  that  he  could  not  verify  per- 
sonally. The  reporter's  next  story  was  about 
an  important  social  event  and  read:  "A 
Woman  giving  the  name  of  Mrs.  James  Jones, 
who  is  reported  to  be  one  of  the  society  lead- 
ers of  the  city,  is  said  to  have  given  what  pur- 
ported to  be  a  party  yesterday  to  a  number 
of  alleged  ladies.  The  hostess  claims  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  reputed  attorney." 

The  reporter  was  a  faithful  employee,  but  I 
guess  the  editor  realized  well  enough  that  It 
is  possible  to  carry  a  good  thin?  too  far.  That 
is  no  less  urue  in  politics  than  it  Is  in 
Journalism.  I  would  like  to  raise  with  you 
today  some  of  the  Issues  posed  by  what  I 
con.sider  to  be  a  case  in  point,  the  jxihtlcs  of 
protest  which  have  become  such  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  contemporary  academic  scene. 

The  students  of  the  nlneteen-sixtles  have 
wrought  great  change  in  the  reality  and  the 
Image  of  American  campus  life.  The  silent 
generation  of  the  last  decade  has  given  way  to 
the  vocal  generation.  But  the  differences  be- 
tween today's  .student  activism  and  the  be- 
havior of  previous  college  students  are  more 
than  audible.  The  new  style  in  campus  prac- 
tices has  raised  with  special  force  a  number 
of  critical  issues  whicli  had  been  quietly 
building  under  the  placid  .surface  of  aca- 
demic life  for  .some  time.  This  new  style  has. 
of  course,  formed  part  of  a  larger  trend  in 
our  national  history;  it  has  been  Ixith  cause 
and  effect  of  the  "new  politics"  which  social 
commentators  have  described  as  the  lore- 
runner  of  a  budding  revolution  in  American 
institutions. 

It  is  tempting  to  link  the  recent  patterns 
of  student  behavior  In  this  country  with  the 
resurgence  of  student  activism  in  Paris,  War- 
saw, .and  in  other  cities  abroad.  Students  in 
many  countries,  capitalist  and  communist 
alike,  are  displaying  a  new  adaraance  In 
pressing  for  changes  in  the  universities  and 
the  societies  In  which  they  live. 

The  objectives  of  these  protests  vary  wide- 
ly Many  are  obviously  meritorious — demands 
for  more  relevant  curricula,  for  mere  respon- 
sive channels  of  communication  among  ad- 
ministration, faculty,  and  students,  for 
greater  personal  freedom,  for  students  to 
govern  their  private  lives,  for  admissions 
standards  that  promise  greater  opportunity 
to  the  more  disadvantaged  students  in  so- 
ciety, for  greater  university  Involvement  In 
service  to  the  community  at  l2u:ge. 

Many  people  have  speculated  about  the 
causes  ot  these  trends.  Some  have  seen  the 
succession  of  disorders  on  campus  as  an 
outgrowth  of  a  passionate  disaffection  with 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Others  suggest  that  the 
children  of  affluence  who  now  inhabit  most 
campuses,  youngsters  who  have  known  little 
deprivation  themselves,  are  insensitive  to 
the  need  for  order  and  the  value  of  indivi- 
dual achievement.  Still  other  critics  wonder 
whether  the  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that 
today's  college  generation  has  come  to  ma- 
turity without  the  psychological  toughen- 
ing of  great  crisis  like  the  Second  World  War 
and  the  Depression.  One  also  hears  argu- 
ments stressing  the  Impersonal  quality  of 
the  modern  "multiversity",  a  giant  Institu- 
tion which,  by  growing  less  responsive  to  the 
needs    of    students    as    individuals,    evokes 


frustrated  responses  on  the  part  of  students 
as  a  group.  All  these  hypotheses  are  touched 
with  plausibility,  although  none  captures 
more  than  a  particle  of   the  whole   truth 

Whatever  the  causes  of  today's  student 
unrest,  I  am  more  interested  In  what  the 
results  of  that  unrest  will  be.  In  the  uni- 
versities, as  in  the  rest  of  society,  we  need 
to  ask:  Are  we  witnessing  the  start  of  a 
downward  spiral  of  social  dissension  which 
win  end  in  self-destruction?  Or  can  we  di- 
rect the  energies  now  being  mobilized  on 
campus  into  channels  that  transform  our 
universities  and  our  nation  Into  better  and 
more  viable  institutions?  We  would  be  naive 
to  believe  that  a  favorable  answer  to  this 
question  Is  pre-ordained.  All  who  care  about 
this  university  and  others,  all  who  appreci- 
ate the  crucial  interdependence  of  our 
schools  and  our  society  as  a  whole,  all  of 
us  are  going  to  have  to  devote  our  best  ef- 
forts to  seeing  that  the  right  directions  are 
pursued  and  the  right  means  used  In  our 
quest  for  change. 

My  own  experience  with  students  at  B.U. 
and  elsewhere  gives  me  a  degree  of  optimism 
about  the  role  you  and  your  peers  will  play 
In  this  continuing  task.  A  quarter-century 
ago  Robert  Hutchlna  told  the  graduating 
class  of  the  University  of  Chicago  that  "The 
most  distressing  aspect  of  the  world  Into 
which  you  ;ire  L'oing  is  Its  indifference  to 
the  basic  issues,  which  now,  as  always,  are 
moral  issues."  That  complaint  is  still  too 
true  todav,  but  I  don't  think  it  can  be  level- 
led at  the  generation  now  emerging  from 
our  universities.  If  you  have  the  stamina 
to  sustain  your  concern,  the  wisdom  to  guide 
your  zeal,  the  otitlook  is  promising  Indeed. 

The  shifts  in  student  behavior  have  served 
to  focus  public  attention  on  the  distinctive 
functions  of  colleges  and  universities  in 
our  society,  .^mid  the  noise  and  distraction 
of  the  current  scene  It  has  grown  more  im- 
perative than  ever  that  we  clearly  conceive 
and  stoutly  protect  the  academic  mission. 
If  we  are  going  to  succeed  in  this  necessary 
and  permanent  task,  the  many  groups  In- 
volved— students,  faculty,  and  administra- 
tors In  the  universities,  parents,  politicians, 
and  others  in  the  general  public — are  going 
to  have  to  move  beyond  the  shouting  stage 
and  begin  a  serious,  reasoned  discussion  of 
the  central  questions  bearing  on  their  mu- 
tual  relationships. 

Now  that  knowledge  and  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  have  become  big  business,  they 
are  increasingly  affected,  as  a  lawyer  would 
.say,  with  "a  public  Interest"  Now  that  the 
identification  and  achievement  of  public  pur- 
poses are  increasingly  dependent  on  the 
manpower  ;ind  unique  capabilities  developed 
by  the  academic  community,  the  public 
stake  in  a  healthy  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion has  grown  enormously.  Now  that  the 
costly  burdens  of  maintaining  this  system 
have  come  to  be  shared  by  the  public  treas- 
ury, those  directly  dependent  on  the  aca- 
demic institutions  have  acquired  a  novel  and 
very  mixed  bag  of  problems.  Including  both 
a  need  to  insure  their  own  independence  and 
a  need  to  elicit  continued  and  growing  public 
support. 

The  new  facts  of  academic  life  in  America 
Impose  new  responsibilities  on  all  the  parties 
Involved.  No  one  has  a  pat  formula  to  re- 
solve the  dilemmas  they  raise.  To  the  extent 
that  the  confrontations  now  taking  place  on 
many  campuses  are  directed  to  these  large 
and  complex  questions,  they  should  be  wel- 
comed. An  aroused  student  body  can  jjress 
the  public  and  the  academic  community  It- 
self to  deal  concretely  with  these  Issues. 

Today  I  would  like  to  offer  some  personal 
thoughts  on  a  few  of  the  implications  which 
impress  me  In  the  altered  relationships  of 
academe  and  society  1  speak  not  as  a  preach- 
er, but  as  a  pragmatlst;  not  as  an  annoyed 
elder,  but  as  an  Involved  official:  not  as  a 
hostile  outsider,  but  as  a  friendly  beneficiary 
of  American  higher  education.  In  all  these 
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capacities  I  am  deeply  disturbed  at  the 
lengths  to  which  some  of  them  have  had. 
Protests  and  demonsiratlcns  can  be  effective 
attention-getting  devices.  They  can  convey 
legitimate  demands  and  highlight  Just  griev- 
ances In  a  particularly  potent  fashion.  Un- 
fortunately, we  are  learning  that  they  can 
also  be'-ome  vehicles  for  unworthy  purposee, 
or  can  be  ippUed  with  such  crude  and  over- 
bearing t*-  aniques  that  thPV  can  actually 
defeat  the  worthiest  oi  enas.  A»  air  vVrtiier 
Moberly  once  put  It.  "An  honest  Intention  to 
fight  the  Lord'3  battles  la  no  guarantee 
against  mlstaKen  objectives  or  Illegitimate 
methods  of  Afarrare." 

It  may  daf  me  terribly  to  cite  the  Greeks 
rather  than  the  Existentialists,  but  I  cannot 
help  woi.dering  how  some  student  leaders 
couU*  be  so  total  I V  oblivious  to  the  concept 
of  the  ■  <j!den  mean."  As  a  practicing  politi- 
cian, pprnaps  1  am  more  aware  than  most 
that  lnr.«'mpers''p-  politics  are  almost  always 
Ineffective  pontics  To  carry  an  argument  to 
the  point  where  thosf  whom  one  Is  petition- 
ing can  only  respond  by  appearing  to  cave 
m  to  fprge  or  pressure  .s.  in  my  experience, 
a  sure  recipe  for  failure,  dome  of  the  more 
outrageous  student  uprisings  of  recent  days 
seem  to  me  to  have  gone  well  beyond  the 
bounds  of  sen.sible  political  action  A  num- 
ber of  these  Incidents  have  not  sought  to 
raise  questions  but  to  proclaim  answers.  The 
tendency  has  been  not  only  to  demand  n 
role  in  the  collective  decision-making  of  the 
university  at  large,  but  to  assert  the  right 
to  pre-empt  key  decisions  which  properly 
belong  to  others.  This  has  been  true  especial- 
ly with  respect  to  the  rights  of  other  stu- 
dents and  faculty  to  carry  on  the  normal 
processes  of  university  study  and  teaching. 

In  my  Judgment  the  political  result  of 
these  kinds  of  demonstrations,  even  more 
than  in  the  case  of  ruil  rights  protests  In 
the  wider  society,  has  been  to  create  the 
danger  of  a  backlash  that  could  do  grave 
harm  to  the  universities  and  to  the  country. 
The  recklessness  with  which  some  student 
leaders  have  acted  is  not  only  unbecoming;  it 
could  well  breed  the  most  sinister  type  of 
reaction  against  intellectuals  and  the  aca- 
demic community  generally.  It  can  only  feed 
the  latent  anti-lntellectuallsm  which  Rich- 
ard Hofstadter  and  others  have  found  to  be 
a  continuing  element  In  American  life  and 
politics. 

I  would  argue  that  a  good  many  of  the 
present  outbursts  on  campus  proceed  from 
a  complete  misreading  of  the  experience  of 
other  protest  movements,  especially  those  in 
the  civil  rights  field.  The  shrewdest  and  most 
Influential  leaders  of  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tions have  always  recognized  the  delicacy  of 
protest  as  a  political  Instrument.  They  have 
been  acutely  aware  that,  if  used  cavalierly. 
It  is  a  double-edged  weapon  which  can  dam- 
age its  wielder  as  much  or  more  than  those  at 
whom  It  is  directed.  For  this  rea.-un  these 
men  have  consistently  taken  pain-  t.o  tailor 
their  use  of  this  technique  to  specific,  selected 
ends  whose  Justice  was  indisputable.  The  sit- 
ins  and  the  freedom  rides  of  some  years  ago, 
the  historic  march  on  Washington  in  1963. 
the  Poor  People's  campaign  now  getting  un- 
er  way  in  the  nation's  capital,  all  these  un- 
dertakings were  planned  with  these  principles 
In  mind. 

But  where  protest  becomes  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  Its  political  value  is 
dulled.  When  many  campuses  are  torn  by  re- 
peated, calculated  disorders,  potential  sym- 
pathy for  the  particular  complaints  of  indi- 
vidual protesters  tends  to  collapse  under  the 
swelling  antipathy  of  a  majority  who  want 
an  end  to  disruption.  Thus,  the  likelihood 
grows  that  the  protesters  will  not  only  fall  in 
the  first  instance,  but  will  weaken  the  utility 
of  the  protest  mechanism  for  future  appli- 
cation. 

This  possibility,  which  I  believe  is  ap- 
proaching reality  In  some  respects,  was  well 
understood  by  Martin  Luther  King.  The  dy- 
namiea  of  campus  protest  and  reaction  are 


parallel  to  those  in  society  as  a  whole.  If  an 
excess  of  ardor  on  the  part  of  protesters  dis- 
credits the  process,  orderly  protest  as  well  as 
disorderly  protest  may  be  tarred  with  con- 
tempt. If  protest  hereby  becomes  futile,  social 
tensions  will  lose  a  vital  outlet,  social  cleav- 
ages will  widen,  social  animosities  will  inten- 
sify. As  this  process  continues,  the  angry  and 
the  frustrated,  whatever  the  Justice  of  their 
discontent,  will  oe  prone  to  employ  ever  more 
violent  mpans  to  register  their  feelings 

But  once  such  a  sad  sequence  has  begun 
that  will  not  be  the  end  of  It,  It  was  the 
genius  of  Martin  Luther  King  to  perceive 
that,  if  such  a  trend  persisted,  the  outcome 
could  only  be  fatal  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  progress  in  our  country.  For  it  Is  wholly 
predictable  that  the  upshot  of  this  kind  of 
development  would  be  a  victory  for  author- 
itarianism, with  society  resorting  to  In- 
creasingly stringent  measures  to  preserve 
order. 

Someone  once  .said,  and  I  fear  that  it  may 
be  true,  that  where  the  choice  for  society  be- 
comes one  between  freedom  and  order.  It 
Is  freedom  that  will  perish.  That  thesis  has 
been  confirmed  In  the  history  of  too  many 
other  nations  for  America  to  dismiss  it 
lightly.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  compare 
the  United  States  to  the  European  states  of 
the  nineteen-twentles  and  thirties,  where 
social  fragmentation  provoked  the  fierce  op- 
pression of  right-wing  reaction.  There  is  no 
group  of  any  consequence  In  America  which 
espouses  a  philosophy  fairly  comparable  to 
the  authoritarian  doctrines  which  came  to 
prevail  In  parts  of  Europe.  The  United  States 
is  not  on  the  verge,  or  even  remotely  In 
sight  of,  a  possible  fascist  reaction. 

My  concern  is  both  more  modest  and  mort' 
real.  To  the  extent  that  the  disruption  on 
college  campuses  becomes  a  part  of  wider 
disruption  m  our  national  life,  the  require- 
ments ol  social  order  may  come  to  dominate 
pualic  debate  and  attention  in  this  country. 
And.  to  put  it  candidly,  I  don't  believe  we 
can  afford  to  be  distracted  In  this  manner 
from  the  greater  and  more  urgent  human 
tasks  which  lie  ahead.  Order  is  the  first  re- 
sponsibility of  government,  but  It  is  not  the 
only  responsibility,  and  I  think  It  would  be 
tragic  if,  at  a  moment  when  the  Interests 
and  capacities  of  this  nation  have  begun  to 
focus  on  the  lingering  social  Inequities 
which  plague  us.  we  should  be  drawn  into 
an  expensive  preoccupation  with  the  prob- 
lem of  public  order. 

From  my  vantage  point  In  the  Senate  It 
appears  to  me  that  far  more  is  at  stake  In 
these  episodes  than  the  immediate  preroga- 
tives of  individual  protestors  or  administra- 
tors, or  the  general  Impressions  which  other 
groups  hold  of  them.  In  the  public  mind 
and  in  the  minds  of  many  government  offi- 
cials, campus  protests  appear  as  part  of  a 
more  general  pattern  of  social  disintegration. 
Because  of  this,  they  tend  to  confirm  the 
rising  Inclinations  of  many  citizens  and  of- 
ficials to  insist  on  strong  punitive  measures 
to  meet  such  protests. 

For  example,  the  recent  outbtirsts  at  Co- 
lumbia and  elsewhere,  though  actually  Ir- 
relevant, have  psychologically  reinforced 
the  efforts  of  those  who  are  now  waging  a 
campaign  for  congressional  approval  of 
harsh  law  enforcement  legislation,  legisla- 
tion which  would  reverse  a  number  of  the 
most  humane  and  essential  decisions  in  the 
history  of  the  Supreme  Court.  To  many  of 
those  alarmed  by  the  Incidents  of  recent 
years,  Berkeley  and  Columbia  seem  Inti- 
mately related  to  Watts  and  Detroit  as  sym- 
bols of  the  creeping  chaos  which  threatens 
society.  Leaders  of  campus  demonstrations 
ought  to  recognize  this  effect  of  their  ac- 
tions. If  they  do,  I  doubt  that  they  will  con- 
sider it  a  happy  result  of  their  endeavors, 
for  it  strengthens  political  forces  which 
seek  quite  divergent  ends  from  their  own. 
And  I,  for  one,  believe  this  factor  deserves 
some  weight  In  determining  what  form  and 


content  of  campus  demonstrations  are  pru- 
dent and  politically  constructive. 

When  protest  as  a  political  technique  la 
abused.  It  only  provides  Iresh  fodder  for 
those  who  wish  an  excuse  for  inaction.  They 
can,  and,  believe  me,  they  do  harp  on  the 
theme  that  to  respond  affirmatively  to  the 
demands  of  rowdy  or  disruptive  protestors  Is 
to  reward  intimidation,  even  If  they  admit 
that  tue  demands  have  merit.  Few  things  are 
better  do^i^ned  to  make  it  difficult  for  any- 
one In  authnrlty  to  respcnd  to  protests  In  a 
conciliatory  way  than  to  expose  them  to 
charges  that  doing  so  is  an  act  of  cowardice. 
Neither  college  administrators  nor  public 
officials  are  going  to  relish  having  their  man- 
hood and  courage  Impugned. 

Apart  from  the  influence  of  campus  pro- 
tests on  the  genernl  political  climate  of  the 
land,  I  sense  other  implications  that  bear 
quite  directly  on  the  relationships  between 
unlversltl'-s  and  government.  As  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  those  connections  have 
become  closely  intertwined  In  the  years  since 
the  Second  World  War.  By  and  large  the  ris- 
ing rtnanclal  assistance  by  government  to  the 
academic  community  and  the  Increased  In- 
volvement of  academics  in  matters  of  public 
policy  have  been  fortunate  and  fruitful  de- 
velopments. The  federal  government,  both 
through  its  research  support  and  through  Its 
direct  assistance  programs,  has  become  a 
principal  source  of  necessary  funds  to  col- 
leges and  universities.  Virtually  no  center  of 
learning  In  America  could  continue  to 
operate  effectively  if  federal  suppwrt  were 
abruptly  withdrawn. 

Lately,  however,  research  and  development 
appropriations  have  leveled  off  somewhat 
11  ■X  some  trouble  spots  have  appeared  In 
what  was  previously  a  smooth  relationship. 
Considerable  resentment  has  appeared  In 
Congress  and  elsewhere  toward  those  mem- 
bers of  the  academic  community  who  have 
benefitted  from  public  support  and  who  now 
are  so  vocal  In  attacking  public  policies  and 
public  Institutions.  It  Is  an  attitude  com- 
pounded of  many  things,  resentment  at  the 
comparative  affluence  of  modern  academics, 
hostility  toward  the  presumed  meddling  by 
scholars  in  subjects  outside  their  fields  of 
expertise,  annoyance  that  universities  do  not 
appear  more  grateful  for  the  privileged  posi- 
tion they  occupy  in  our  society.  Added  to 
these  nettles  one  now  finds  growing  distress 
in  and  out  of  Congress  with  what  Is  said  to 
be  the  antisocial  action  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  turning  out  teeming  crowds  of 
vociferous  protesters,  of  would-be  revolu- 
tionaries. 

A  few  years  ago  one  might  have  smiled  at 
these  exaggerated  sentiments  and  dismissed 
them  out  of  hand.  But  today  one  has  to  con- 
tend with  the  unhappy  prospect  that  they 
win  combine  with  other  pressures  to  force  a 
cutback  In  federal  support  for  higher  educa- 
tion. If  this  were  actually  to  happen,  I  be- 
lieve the  nation  would  suffer  severely.  For 
example,  over  65%  of  the  total  budget  of  MIT 
comes  from  federal  funds.  I  have  noticed  in 
my  work  on  the  Senate  Space  Committee 
that  a  comparably  high  fraction  of  the  Cal- 
tech  budget  comes  from  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  If  the 
warm  and  constructive  ties  between  govern- 
ment and  academe  went  sour,  the  effects  on 
these  and  other  major  research  centers  would 
be  disastrous. 

However  much  one  may  condemn  the  no- 
tloL.  of  this  kind  of  legislative  reprisal,  how- 
ever much  one  may  denounce  it  as  an  in- 
fringement of  academic  freedom,  the  danger 
is  a  real  one.  You  all  know  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  passed  a  prohibition 
on  the  tise  of  federally-financed  loans  and 
scholarships  for  students  Involved  in  a  "setl- 
oua  obstruction"  of  college  activity.  Other 
symptoms  of  rising  congressional  venom  on 
this  score  are  not  yet  visible,  but  they  exist. 
In  one  of  my  cominlttees  this  week  we  had 
a  strenuous  argimient  concerning  a  proposal 
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to  withhold  federal  funds  from  any  univer- 
sity which  bars  military  recruiters  from  its 
campus.  And  In  a  related  development  only 
nine  members  of  the  Senate  voted  against 
an  amendment  which,  by  denying  federal 
jobs  to  rioters,  seeks  to  make  the  civil  serv- 
ice another  instrument  for  punishing  those 
who  take  part  In  future  disorders.  If  you  find 
It  difficult  to  see  the  connection  between 
these  seemingly  disparate  events.  I  wish  you 
could  hear  lor  yourselves  the  way  riots,  cam- 
pus disturbances,  the  crime  problem,  and 
other  Issues  mingle  In  the  conversation  of 
many  of  my  colleagues.  We  are  observing 
what  could  become  a  damaging  reaction  to 
disorderly  behavior  in  many  fields.  Including 
academic  life,  and  the  opportunities  for  po- 
Utlcal  retaUatlon  are  numerous. 

I  am  not  at  all  suggesting  that  events  are 
Ukely  to  move  in  this  direction.  We  are  not 
in  eminent  danger  of  an  exorbitant  reduc- 
tion in  federal  funds  for  higher  education.  I 
am  only  anxious  to  underline  the  way  in 
which  complex  issues  interact  to  affect  pub- 
lic policy  In  this  field.  Campus  protests  are 
not  about  to  cause  a  severance  of  these 
relationships.  But  Indirectly  and  subtly,  they 
contribute  to  an  environment  In  which  Con- 
gress is  likely  to  be  less  rather  than  more 
generous  in  nourishing  the  Institutions  of 
learning  In  this  country. 

On  questions  such  as  these  no  one  has 
the  final  word.  Free  men  are  obliged  to  make 
their  own  Judgments  on  them.  Each  of  us 
must  reach  his  own  faith  and  proclaim  it, 
not  as  a  binding  guide  to  others  but  as  a 
commitment  of  himself.  So  I  do  not  presume 
to  tell  student  protesters  what  they  should 
or  should  not  do.  I  ask  only  that  they  con- 
sider the  larger  political  context  In  which 
they  act  and  Judge  for  themselves  whether 
their  determined  efforts  to  achieve  local 
goals  are  Important  enough  to  Jeopardize  the 
other  values  at  stake. 

Brleflv  stated  but  deeply  felt,  my  own  views 
are  that  the  right  to  protest  is  the  right  to 
persuade,  not  the  right  to  paralyze;  that  the 
authoritarianism  of  protest  Is  no  better  than 
the  authoritarianism  of  repression;  and  that 
the  disruption  of  great  tuiiversitles  is  a  dis- 
service to  a  free  society. 

I  believe  that  these  principles  are  in  fact 
shared   bv  the   great  majority  of   American 
college   students.   I   also   believe   that,   even 
among  the  minority  of  student  activists  who 
have  gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  peaceful 
protest,  these  principles  will  gain  rather  than 
lose  strength  from  the  troubled  events  of  re- 
cent  months.    The    coercive    encounters    of 
these  davs  can  and  must  give  way  to  the 
cooperative  endeavors  of  tomorrow.  Faculty 
and  administration  will  have  to  Join  hands 
with  students  in  an  active  collaboration  to 
meet  the  serious  challenges  which  have  arisen 
to  threaten  the  university.  The  earnest  dia- 
logue now  underway  on  many  campuses  Is  a 
hopeful  sign.  Administrations  whose   Indif- 
ference or  conservatism  tended  to  provoke 
student  unrest  must  now  respond  construc- 
tively to  the  legitimate  grievances  voiced  by 
some  protesters.  Those  administrations  whose 
sympathetic  and  prompt  responses  to  Justifi- 
able criticism  have  maintained  harmony  and 
progress  provide  a  model  for  others  to  follow. 
Just  as  the  persistent  efforts  of  students  and 
faculty  have  been  a  spur  to  the  campaign  for 
peace  "in  Southeast  Asia,  so,  too,  their  per- 
serverance  can  work  a  resolution  In  Ameri- 
can higher  education,  a  revolution  that  em- 
phasizes not  force,  but  freedom,  not  selfish 
design,  but  social  purpose. 

My  ambitions  for  this  generation  are  high 
and  soaring.  I  greatly  admire  your  candor 
and  your  freshness,  your  personal  Integrity 
and  vour  collective  talent.  I  hope  that  you 
will  continue  to  do  what  you  do  best:  Help 
make  the  world  un-safe  for  hypocrisy. 


GOLD-PLATED  SHELL  GAME 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  often  we 
have  been  discussing  the  international 


monetary  problems  and  what  to  do 
about  them  here  in  this  Chamber.  Just 
last  Thursday  an  interesting  fact  came 
to  my  attention  which  I  think  should 
have  a  bearing  on  our  discus-sions  and 
make  us  more  aware  of  the  ease  with 
which  supposed  facts  can  be  manipu- 
lated to  give  an  erroneous  impression. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  is 
one  of  the  most  cloudy  operations  exist- 
ing today.  Very  few  of  us  have  any  un- 
derstanding of  how  it  operates  and  those 
of  us  who  have  tried  to  become  knowl- 
edgeable on  international  monetary  pol- 
icy, or  to  keep  up  with  the  current  status, 
find  that  often  things  are  not  what  they 
seem. 

For  instance,  although  the  IMF  hold- 
ings of  member  currencies  is  listed  at 
almost  $18  billion,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal quotes  insiders  as  saying  that  the 
amount  available  for  lending  is  prob- 
ablv  closer  to  about  S3  billion.  That  is  a 
difference  of  $15  billion  and  indicates 
that  the  IMF  is  in  a  much  different 
financial  state  than  one  would  conclude 
from  the  published  reports. 

In  the  same  story  we  have  a  reported 
instance  of  double  dealing  in  account- 
ing. The  IMF  keeps  S800  million  in  gold 
with  the  U.S.  Tieasury  as  payment  for 
interest  earning  short  term  Treasury 
securities.  The  IMF  can  recoup  this  gold 
at  the  time  the  investments  are  ter- 
minated, that  is.  the  gold  is  obligated, 
it  is  not  free  and  clear.  Yet  we  find  that 
this  gold  is  listed  by  the  U.S.  Ti-ea.sury 
as  part  of  its  gold  stock  of  S10.4  billion. 
Mr.  President,  if  anyone  goes  to  a 
bank  and  lists  as  an  asset  some  property 
which  is  mortgaged  100  percent,  and 
does  not  report  the  mortgage,  I  should 
think  he  could  be  prosecuted  for  fraud 
if  he  attempted  to  get  a  loan  on  the 
strength  of  such  an  accounting. 

Here  we  are,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  asked  to  deal  with 
tax  matters,  international  monetary  pol- 
icies, pending  revenue  and  spending 
problems,  and  the  Ti-easury  of  the 
United  States  plays  a  gold-plated  shell 
game  in  reporting  the  gold  stocks  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  when  such  matters 
come  to  light,  I  am  not  surprised  that 
confidence  in  the  dollar  appears  to  be 
in  doubt.  My  confidence  in  the  candor 
of  the  Ti-easur>'  and  of  this  administra- 
tion is  very  doubtful  also.  I  Imagine  the 
people  feel  the  same  way.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  to  which 
I  have  referred  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IMF  Lifts  Some  Gold  DEPOsrrzD  Wrrn 
UxrrED  STATES,  Reflecting  Aid  Going  to 
France  and  England 

(By  Richard  F.  Janssen) 
Washington. — The  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  reclaimed  some  gold  it  had  de- 
posited 'n  the  U.S.  Treasury  stock,  it  was 
learned,  underscoring  the  strains  posed  by 
the  massive  aid  the  IMF  Is  providing  for  the 
currencies  of  France  and  England. 

While  the  $17  million  In  gold  withdrawn 
from  the  Treasury  early  this  week  is  small, 
the  action  focuses  attention  on  the  "cos- 
metic" nature  of  the  special  deposits  the 
IMF  has  been  making  for  several  years; 
these  allow  the  same  gold  to  be  shown  in 
the  statistics  of  both  the  U.S.  and  the  107- 
country  IMF. 


Most  Importantly,  monetary  observers 
suggest,  the  willingness  of  the  IMP  to  ad- 
vesely  affect  the  US.  gold  statistics  shows 
that  it's  more  worried  now  about  the  sta- 
bUlty  of  currencies  other  than  the  dollar, 
and  that  It's  entering  a  period  of  squeeze  on 
Its   own   readllv   available   cash. 

Although  IMF  holdings  of  members'  cur- 
rencies total  almost  $18  billion,  insiders  say. 
the  amount  of  currencies  considered  suit- 
able for  lending  probably  Isnt  valued  at 
much  more  than  $3  billion,  and  the  readily 
usable  funds  the  IMF  could  borrow  from 
several  big  countries  would  buttress  this 
bv  onlv  another  $2  billion  or  so. 

'Baslcallv.  the  IMF  lends  currencies  to 
countries  '  having  a  balance-of-paymenta 
deficit,  which  occurs  where  more  money 
leaves  a  country  than  Is  returned  by  for- 
eigners In  all  dealings. 

The  gold  withdrawal,  which  is  expected  to 
show  up  within  a  few  days  as  a  shrinkage 
in  the  U  S.  gold  stock,  was  prompted  by  the 
IMF's  need  to  spend  fl82  million  of  Its 
gold  to  buy  foreign  currencies  which  France 
drew  on  Tiiesdav:  the  remainder  of  the  S745 
million  French  drawing  was  available  from 
the  IMF's  existing  stock  of  currencies  of 
member  nations. 

Tl^e  IMP  is  also  said  to  be  wltlidrawlng 
$3   million   of  the  $44.4   mUllon   In  gold   It 
has   deposited   In   the    British   official    stock. 
The   deposts  in  the  U.S.  and   Britain   were 
started  in  1968.  Thev  were  aimed  at  otTset- 
tlng   the   drain   caused   by   small    countries 
buvlng  gold  from  these  two  key  monetary 
nations   In  order  to  make  mandatory  pay- 
ments of  gold  to  the  IMP  in  connection  with 
increases  In  their  quotas,  or  subscriptions. 
Tlie  IMF's  deposits  In  the  U.S.  Treasury  to- 
taled $246  9  million  as  of  last  Friday.  In  addi- 
tion   the  IMP  since  the  late  1950s  has  kept 
$800' million  of  Its  gold  with  the  U.S.  Treasury 
as  payment  for  interest-earning  Rhort-term 
Treasury  securities;  legally,  the  IMP  can  re- 
coup this  gold  whenever  the  Investments  are 
terminated.  The  IMF  gold  deposits  and  In- 
vestment allow  the  Treasury  to  report  a  gold 
stock  of  about  $10  4  billion  Instead  of  only 
the  $9.3  billion  that  the  U.S.  owns  outright 
The  original  understanding  reached  In  1965 
was  that  gold  deposits  would  be  pulled  out 
only   when   the  fund   needed   the   precious 
metal    in    "normal"    circumstances     It    was 
agreed  last  fall  that  the  devaluation  of  the 
British  pound  wasn't  normal;  therefore,  the 
British  drawing  of  SI. 4  billion  In  various  cur- 
rencies which  was  arranged  on  a  "stand-by 
basis  then  and  which  Britain  yesterday  said 
It  plans  to  carry  out.  was  to  be  Implemented 
without   withdrawing  any   gold   deposits,   a 
U.S   official  said.  „  ,„  v. 

Nevertheless,  some  changes  in  the  Brltisn 
drawing  arrangements  will  have  to  be  made, 
strategists  said.  This  Is  because  $231  million 
of  French  francs  was  to  be  part  of  the  pack- 
age but  the  doubts  cast  on  the  strength  of 
the'  franc  by  the  French  disorders  works 
against  their  use.  TTie  difference  ^,-111  have  to 
be  made  up  bv  extra  amounts  of  currencies 
from  other  nations.  Because  U.S.  payments 
deficits  have  put  too  many  dollars  in  foreign 
hands  already,  it's  expected  that  the  U.S. 
share  of  $250  million  will  be  raised  little,  a 

"■t  all-  ^     ^       ,  ♦■!,« 

The  "reJuggUng"  of  the  contents  or  tne 

British  drawing,  an  authority  said,  means 
that  it  won't  be  forthcoming  at  least  until 
sometime  next  week.  A  prerequisite  meeting 
of  the  "Group  of  Ten"  key  industrial  coun- 
tries that  are  directly  providing  part  of  the 
funds  to  be  lent  bv  the  IMF  Isn't  scheduled 
to  take  place  until  next  Tuesday,  he  ex- 
plained. The  Group  of  Ten  consists  of  the 
U  S  Britain.  France,  Canada.  Sweden.  Japan, 
West  Germany,  Italy,  the  Netherlands  and 

Belgium. 

agenct's  procedure 

On  the  ground  that  the  French  drawing 
was  a  more  or  less  "normal"  operation,  it's 
understood,  the  IMF  decided  to  Implement 
the  previously  confidential  understandmg 
that  when  necessary   In  such  insunces  it 
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would  sell  Identical  percentages  of  gold  from 
Its  own  stock-on-hand  ($2.73  billion  at  the 
end  of  April )  and  from  Its  depoelts  in  the 
VS.  and  UK.  The  IMP  probably  won't  resort 
to  gold  sales  In  flnanclng  routine  drawings  of 
modest  amounts  by  small  countries,  an  ex- 
pert said,  but  presumably  would  sell  more 
gold  If  such  small  drawings  led  to  a  large 
cumulative  drain. 

With  the  French  and  British  drn.v/ings 
totaling  some  $2.1  billion,  which  an  analyst 
said  would  clearly  be  a  record  for  any  month, 
strategists  are  hoping  the  IMF  won't  have  to 
cope  with  any  more  big  demands  in  the  near 
future.  The  bulk  of  the  currencies  it  has  on 
hand  are  those  of  big  countries  having  pay- 
ments-deficit problems,  such  as  the  US.  and 
the  U.K..  or  of  smaller  or  poorer  countries 
ranging  from  Afghanistan  to  Zambia,  whose 
cturencles  aren't  well-established  In  foreign 
exchange  markets. 

While  precise  figures  aren't  available,  it's 
authoritatively  estimated  that  the  IMF's 
stock  of  other  currencies  with  a  history  of 
regular  successful  use  in  dniwlngs  is  valued 
at  about  82  billion,  and  that  it  has  on  hand 
perhape-$l  billion  of  currencies  that  some- 
times have  been  useful.  Beyond  these  direct 
holdings,  countries  other  than  the  U.S.  and 
U.K.  in  the  Group  of  Ten  are  committed  to 
lend  the  IMF  about  52  billion  in  various  cur- 
rencies on  request.  Lest  the  IMF  run  too  low 
on  usable  currencies  to  meet  their  drawing 
demands,  if.s  understood,  smaller  nations 
have  pressed  the  institution  to  make  the 
gold  sales  to  acquire  more  currencies. 

"LONDON    COLD    POOL"      | 

In  another  development,  the  Treasury  is- 
sued a  report  showing  that  several  partici- 
pants in  the  old  "London  Gold  Pool"  bought 
gold  from  the  US.  during  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  Prior  to  the  pool's  abandon- 
ment March  17.  the  U.S.  and  six  otlier  na- 
tions provided  gold  through  it  to  hold  the 
private  market  price  close  to  the  fixed  price 
of  $35  an  o  ince  at  which  the  Treasury  deals 
in  gold  with  otiier  governments. 

Previous  reports  that  the  other  partici- 
pants were  compensating  lor  tlieir  pool  losses 
by  buying  Treasury  gold  had  been  vigorously 
denied  by  the  '.arious  governments;  an  aide 
yesterd.iy  observed,  however,  that  whether 
some  of  the  purchases  were  for  tliat  purpose 
or  motivated  by  other  reasons  depends  on 
"the  way  you  look  at  It." 

Of  the  SIX  foreign  pool  participants,  only 
West  Germany  was  notably  absent  from  the 
list,  which  showed  tliese  net  sales  to  the 
other  five  in  the  rirst  quarter:  Italy,  $184 
million  of  gold:  the  Netherlands.  $48.5  mil- 
lion: Belgium.  S25  million:  Switzerland.  S25 
million,  and  the  U.K..  3899.(3  million.  The 
U.K.  total  is  in  line  with  previous  reports  on 
the  gold  sent  to  London  as  the  U.S.  snare 
of  the  operation,  but  the  report  left  open 
the  possibility  tliat  some  went  separately  to 
the  Bntish  government.  The  transactions 
with  the  U.K.,  it  said,  "include  settlements 
for  gold  pool  oi)€ratlons."  , 


NO  AMERICAN  SHOULD  GO  HUNGRY 
OR  UNDERNOURISHED 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  a  shocking  fact  that  poor  Americans 
are  four  times  as  likely  to  die  before  the 
age  of  35  as  the  average  citizen.  The 
effects  of  poverty  begin  before  birth.  Poor 
women  receive  prenatal  care  less  often 
than  others.  In  maternity  wards  in  public 
hospitals  45  percent  of  the  women  have 
had  no  prenatal  care  whatever.  This  in- 
creases by  threefold  the  likelihood  of 
their  giving  birth  prpmaf.irely.  Mental 
retardation  occui.s  10  times  more  often  in 
ver>-  small  premature  babies  than  in 
those  born  at  full  term.  Negro  women  in 
Mississippi  and  some  other  States  die  in 
childbirth  six  times  as  often  as  white 


women.  In  some  urban  ghettoes  in  the 
Nortli  one  child  iii  10  dies  in  infancy. 
In  more  affluent  communities  and  in  ru- 
lal  America  in  the  Midwest  and  West  in- 
fant mortality  is  very  much  less.  Ten 
million  Americans,  mostly  children,  suf- 
fer from  chronic  hunger  or  malnutrition. 
Also,  those  bom  in  deep  poverty  too 
often  are  the  victims  of  dietary  defi- 
ciencies that  affect  development  of  the 
brain.  By  the  time  these  children  reach 
the  ages  of  five  or  six  and  attend  public 
schools  where  they  may  receive  one  hot 
meal  a  day,  the  damage  is  done  and  is 
irreversible. 

The  health  gap  between  the  rich  and 
poor  is  a  continuing  national  disaster. 
Tliis  is  an  unconscionable  situation  and 
must  not  be  pez  mitted  in  the  richest  Na- 
tion in  the  world.  Evei-y  effort  must  be 
made  by  the  Cone;iess  before  adjomn- 
ment  this  year  to  provide  all  Americans, 
regardless  of  their  economic  .status,  with 
an  adequate  and  balanced  diet.  Other- 
wise, in  tolerating  the  situation  we 
condemn  millions  of  Americans  and 
thousands  of  babies  born  each  year  to  a 
lifetime  of  second-class  citizenship. 


NEW  POTENTIAL  TO  ELIMINATE 
HUNGER 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
deeply  resent  needless  waste  of  human 
life.  Recent  studies  of  iiunger  and  mal- 
nutiition  in  the  United  States  have  verj' 
dramatically  touched  that  cord  of  resent- 
ment. We  are  so  struck  because  we  find 
this  happening  in  our  counti-y  which  has 
the  highest  agricultural  productivity,  th? 
most  advanced  marketing  structure,  and 
the  finest  research  in  the  field  of  nutri- 
tion of  any  nation  in  the  world. 

One  scientific  breakthrough  that  con- 
tributes to  our  potential  to  eliminate 
hunger  is  fish  protein  concentrate.  A  re- 
cent Chicago  Tribune  article  tells  the 
story  of  the  struggle  to  obtain  FDA  ap- 
proval for  use  of  fish  flour  as  a  dietary 
.supplement  in  this  countrj'.  Senator  Paul 
Douglas  was  greatly  instrumental  in  that 
struggle.  Due  in  large  part  to  his  efforts 
we  now  have  an  important  new  tool  with 
which  to  fight  human  suffering. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle telling  the  stoiy  of  VioBin,  the  Illi- 
nois firm  that  has  contributed  such  im- 
portant leadership  to  the  mass  produc- 
tion of  fish  flour,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  June  2,   1968 1 

B^H  Flour  Seen  .^s  CtrRE  for  World  F.^mine 

(By  Richard   Orr) 

I  First  of  two  articles  describing  how  pro- 
tein-rich food  from  the  sea  may  help  solve 
the  world  hunger  problem.) 

MoNTicELLO,  III..  June  1. — From  a  labora- 
tory in  a  small,  unlmposlng  building  in  this 
central  Illinois  town  comes  a  protein-rich 
seafood  product  that  holds  promise  for  help- 
ing solve  the  vast  and  complex  problem  of 
world   hunger. 

The  product  is  a  fine,  light  tan  powder, 
tasteless  and  odorless,  that  is  made  by  grind- 
ing up  whole  fish — head,  viscera,  scales,  and 
all.  It's  called  fish  protein  concentrate,  but 
Is  more  commonly  known  as  fish  flour  or 
PPC. 

The  laboratory  is  in  the  plant  of  VioBin 
corporation,  a  privately  owned  food  additive 


and  pharmaceutical  firm.  Owner,  president, 
and  director  of  research  Is  Ezra  Levin,  75,  a 
biochemist  who  lives  in  nearby  Champaign, 
111. 

CROWING     TOO     FAST 

Levin  notes  that  the  world  population  is 
growing  faster  than  its  ability  to  feed  Itself 
adequately.  Two-tliirds  of  the  world's  people 
inhabit  the  under-developed  countries  of 
Africa,  Latin  America,  and  Asia,  where 
hunger  and  malnutrition  are  widespread 
even  now. 

In  the  next  15  years,  demographers  predict, 
one  billion  more  people  will  have  been  added 
to  the  world  population,  four-fifths  of  them 
in  the  regions  that  already  are  short  of  food. 
By  the  year  2000,  today's  population  will  have 
doubled  to  6  billion. 

Levin  contends  that  agriculture  alone  can- 
not solve  the  problem.  The  world,  he  says, 
must  turn  to  the  sea,  where  an  abundanceot 
marine  life  can  supply  a  wealth  of  nutrition 
to  supplement  the  protein-deficient  diets  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  htmgry  people. 

Pish  flour  is  rich  in  protein  and  cheap  to 
produce.  VioBin  has  been  producing  it  for 
12  years,  and  in  that  time  has  sold  or  dis- 
pensed free  more  than  50,000  tons  to  hos- 
pitals, health  research  centers,  and  univer- 
sities for  experiment,  particularly  in  the 
hunger  areas. 

It  was  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  that 
the  food  and  drug  administration  approved 
use  or  FPC  for  human  consumption  in  the 
United  Stales.  Last  December,  FPC  won  ap- 
proval from  a  committee  of  the  National 
.'Academy  of  Sciences. 

.And  it  was  only  a  month  ago  that  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
granted  its  fir.'it  commercial  contract  for  the 
production  of  PPC  for  the  food-for-ireedom 
program.  The  agency  ordered  $900,000  worth 
of  fish  flour  from  Alpine  M.irine  Protein  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  New  Bedford,  Mass..  a  com- 
pany formerly  owned  by  VioBin  and  now 
licensed  to  produce  FPC." 

OPENS    UP    THE    SEA 

"This  is  the  taegintiing  of  a  much  broader 
development,"  saici  Le\in.  "It  opens  up  the 
sea  to  its  great  potential  for  feeding  the 
hungry." 

Tlie  FDA  h.ad  withheld  its  approval  for  .six 
years,  first  on  aesthetic  grounds,  and  later 
because  it  said  it  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
chemical  methods  used  to  produce  the  prod- 
uct, Althotigh  FDA  approval  was  not  neces- 
sary to  market  FPC  for  hum.on  consumption 
abroad,  other  nations  were  reluctant  to  build 
processing  plants  until  the  product  was  ap- 
proved for  use  in  the  United  States. 

TURNS    OUT    G.OOO    POUNDS    DAILY 

Also  approved  by  the  FDA  was  a  different 
process  for  producing  PPC,  developed  by  the 
department  of  the  interior's  bu.-eau  of  com- 
mercial fisheries.  In  March.  1967.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  ..nnounced  the 
government  would  build  a  one-million-dollar 
pilot  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  fish  .flour 
in  the  Pacific  northwest,  but  construction 
there  has  not  yet  started. 

VioBin  is  producing  FPC  in  its  plant  here. 
which  turns  out  6,000  pounds  daily,  and 
through  its  Massachusetts  licensee,  which 
has  a  capacity  of  40.000  pounds  every  day. 
Three  more  plants  are  planned  which  will  ise 
licensed  by  VloBln. 

Fish  flour  is  not  used  for  human  consump- 
tion by  itself.  .\  small  quantity  of  the  con- 
centrate is  added  to  v.'heat  flour  or  to  the 
processed  products  of  ot!;er  cereals — such  as 
com  or  rice — that  go  Into  variotis  foods  like 
bread,  cookies,  macaroni,  noodles,  soups,  pas- 
tries, and  confections. 

Because  its  protein  content  Is  as  high  as 
SO  per  cent  [double  that  of  milk).  5  to  10 
per  cent  FPC  added  to  any  cereal  gives  a 
protein  quality  of  the  total  mixture  equal  to 
meat  or  milk.  Levin  said. 

Fish  flour  is  produced  by  VioBin  in  a  two- 
stage  process.  First,  the  whole  fish  is  ground 
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up  and  the  oil  and  water  removed  by  solvent 
extraction.  Then  the  dried,  defatted  product 
Is  run  through  another  process  with  alcohol 
to  deodorize  it. 

Thus  far,  FDA  approval  of  fish  flour  for 
hiunan  consumption  is  limited  to  its  man- 
ufacture from  hake,  a  member  of  the  cod 
family,  or  hake-like  fish.  But  Levin  says  the 
concentrate  can  be  manufactured  from  any 
animal  life  that  lives  in  the  sea. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  TTibune,  June  3,  1968] 
Fish  Plodr  Is  "For  the  Birds,"  Some  Experts 

Assert 
(By  Richard  Orr) 

(Second  of  two  articles  describing  how  jjro- 
tein-rich  food  from  the  sea  may  help  solve 
the  world  hunger  problem.) 

Montlcello,  111..  June  2— Not  evtrry  expert 
on  the  subject  agrees  with  Ezra  Levin  that 
the  answer  to  the  world  famine  is  to  be  found 
finally  in  the  sea.  There  are  those  who  do  not 
agree"  that  agriculture,  with  all  its  scientific 
innovations  and  techniques,  must  eventually 
fail  in  its  ultimate  role  of  serving  liungry 
millions. 

But  few  can  claim  more  dedication  to  the 
problem,  ."^nd  certainly  few,  if  any.  are  more 
enthusiastic  in  tlieir  devotion  to  the  idea 
that  in  the  abund.mce  of  fish  protein  lies  the 
eventual  solution  to  the  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition that  alfiicts  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
population  :u  the  under-developed  countries 
of  .\frlca.  Latin  America,  and  Asia. 

Levin  l3  president  and  research  director  of 
BioVin  corporation,  a  food  additive  and  phar- 
maceutical firm  here.  His  dedication  and  en- 
thusiasm are  i.asrd  on  15  years  of  re.search 
and  development  of  a  process  to  manufactxire 
fish  protein  concentr.ite.  more  commonly 
known  as  fish  flour  or  FPC. 

HOPE  LIES  IN  IHE  SEA 

"I  believe  the  only  hope  for  feeding  the 
world  wide  famine  is  in  the  .sea."  he  raid, 
'The  nutritional  element  primarily  lackine 
in  the  diet  of  the  malnourished  is  arlmal 
protei:^.  whether  meat,  fish,  eggs,  or  milk." 

After  a  year-long  study  of  the  world  food 
problem.  President  Johnson's  science  advisory 
committee  issued  a  report,  which  said: 
"Taken  as  a  whole,  the  seas  cont.iln  a  '.-e- 
mendous  potential  for  world  feeding.  Only 
a  few  dozen  of  the  20.000  to  25.000  species  of 
fish  are  used  directlv  or  indirectly  as  food  by 
man. 

"The  potential,  however  is  but  the  be- 
ginning. In  order  to  achieve  even  .t  p.irt  of 
this  potential,  hirge  expenditures  of  money 
on  boats  and  equipment  to  catch  and  process 
the  fish  will  be  required  and  this  will  entail 
time  as  well  as  money." 

TWO   PROBLEMS   REMAIN 

"The  problem  of  whether  acceptable  fish 
are  available  oil  the  coast  of  certain  develop- 
ing countries  remains,  ui,  does  the  acceptabil- 
ity of  fish  in  som.e  of  these  cultures.  .  .  ." 

Johnson  more  than  a  year  ago  ordered 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  to 
proceed  "on  an  urgent  basis"  v.-ith  the  de- 
velopment of  methods  of  converting  fish 
protein  into  a  usable  source  of  food  for  hu- 
mans. The  bureau  of  commercial  fisheries 
has  an  approved  process,  but  as  yet  no  plant, 
for  making  fish  flour. 

DEVELOP    AN    IDEA 

Levin  has  both  an  approved  process  and  a 
small  plant,  as  well  as  a  larger  licensed  plant. 
which  already  are  in  production.  Three  other 
licenses  are  planning  construction  of  plants. 

"Our  objective  is  not  to  own  plants,  but 
to  develop  an  Idea,"  he  said.  "The  price  of 
PPC  protein,  at  less  than  one-half  the  price 
of  milk  protein,  is  factual  and  realistic. 

"Fifteen  years  of  research  and  develop- 
ment have  made  the  utilization  of  the  sea 


for  food,  live  stock  feed.  Industrials,  and 
chemicals  an  immediate  reality.  A  plant  to 
produce  FPC  for  human  and  animal  use  that 
would  be  amortized  in  five  years  can  be 
erected  anywhere  in  the  world  where  fish 
are  available." 

SAUCE    FROM    SQCID 

Levin  led  a  reporter  to  his  laboratory  where 
he  poured  a  dark  brown  liquid  from  a  vial 
into  a  cup.  added  hot  water,  and  said,  "Taste 
it.  it's  good."  It  was  good,  with  a  taste  simi- 
lar to  strong  beef  bouillon. 

"That's  a  source  we're  making  experimen- 
tally out  of  squid,"  Levin  explained.  "FPC 
made  from  squid  is  good  quality  protein,  not 
quite  as  good  as  fish  itself,  but  better  than 
soybeans  and  other  types  of  good  vegetable 
protein." 

A  glass  jar  contained  a  sample  of  dry  fish 
powder  made  iroin  krill.  a  species  of  small 
shrimp  which  feed  on  tiny  plants  called 
phytoplankton  and  which  in  turn  are  eaten 
by  whales  and  other  fish. 

•'Krill  can  be  used  for  human  food,  and 
there  are  100  million  tons  of  It  available  an- 
nually," said  Levin.  "Russian  reports  Indicate 
that  5  to  10  metric  tons  of  krill  can  be  caught 
with  an  ordinary  Industrial  trawl  in  30  min- 
utes to  an  hour. 

"Five  hundred  million  tons  of  fish  are 
available  each  year  to  make  FPC  Tnis  rep- 
resents a  quantity  that  would  fill  the  needs 
of  the  total  protein  requirement  of  all  the 
people  inhabiting  cur  earth  at  the  end  of  the 
century,  when  there  will  be  6  billion  of  us  " 

Levin  believes  that  nsh  can  provide  the 
food  for  the  "have  not''  nations  so  they  can 
survive  economically  and  politically. 

He  said  that  not  only  food,  but  animal  feed, 
c  hemicals.  industrial  products  for  sale  in  the 
world  markets,  will  lilt  their  standards  of  liv- 
ing, give  them  foreign  exchange,  and  provide 
them  with  dignity  and  independence 

"If  the  have'  nations  could  help  the  de- 
veloping countries  produce  more  food  and 
prevent  starvation,  we  would  have  the  com- 
mon denominator  to  bring  the  world  together 
lor  a  common  purpose  in  a  common  crisis  " 
Levin  said. 


They  received  tremendous  assistance 
from  Canadian  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities. Thousands  upon  thou.sands  of 
passport  applications  were  thoroughly  in- 
spected and  analyzed  for  some  clue  as 
to  the  location  and  the  course  of  flight 
that  might  have  been  taken.  A  tedious 
painstaking  task;  a  task  seemingly  im- 
possible: but  nevertheless  diligently  pur- 
sued by  many  dedicated  agents. 

All  these  efforts  were  not  in  vain.  They 
culminated  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
man  who  was  .sought. 

I  hope  the  capture  of  Ray  will  be  a 
lesson  to  two  classes  of  people.  First.  I 
hope  all  who  inight  ever  consider  com- 
mitting an  as.'^a.ssination  will  realize  that 
law  enforcement  agencies  throughout  the 
free  world  will  do  everything  po.ssiblp  to 
bring  about  their  capture.  Second.  1  hope 
these  selfish  critics  who  have  accused 
Mr.  Hoover  and  the  FBI  of  giving  less 
than  their  best  where  crimes  against  civil 
rights  activities  are  concerned  will  once 
and  for  all  realize  that  their  unfounded 
charges,  are  preposterous  and  entirely 
out  of  order. 


commendation  of  j.  edgar 
hoo\'t:r 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  speak  a  word 
of  thanks  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the 
men  and  women  of  the  FBI.  The  cap- 
ture of  James  Earl  Ray.  suspected  slayer 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  last  Satui'day 
bi-ought  to  a  close  one  of  the  greatest 
manhunts  in  the  country. 

We  all  know  this  man  Ray  was  cap- 
tured in  London.  England.  He  was  there 
only  en  transit,  for  he  was  continually 
on  the  move  in  an  effort  to  avoid  the 
relentless  pursuit  of  the  FBI.  But  no 
matter  how  often  he  moved,  how  fre- 
quently he  changed  his  name,  he  was 
never  able  to  shake  these  highly  trained 
and  dedicated  men. 


STATUS  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
TREATIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  .sincere  hope  that  the  Intoniational 
Year  for  Human  Rights  1968  ob.servance 
would  provide  the  needed  effort  for  ac- 
tion by  this  Nation  on  the  human  rights 
conventions. 

So  far.  this  has  clearly  not  been  recog- 
nized. To  date,  only  the  Supiilementary 
Convention  on  Slavery-  has  gained  Sen- 
ate approval.  We  must  break  the  stale- 
mat*  involving  the  Conventions  on 
Forced  Labor.  Grcnocide.  Freedom  of  As- 
sociation, and  Political  Rights  of  Women. 

Our  participation  in  the  .small  group 
of  the  United  Nations  members  that  have 
failed  to  ratify  any  of  these  human  rights 
treaties  has  become  an  increasing 
diplomatic  embarra.ssmcnt.  The  friends 
of  America  cannot  understand  it.  Our 
enemies  certainly  exploit  it.  Our  continu- 
ing failure  to  ratify  any  human  rights 
conventions  represents  a  costly  anach- 
ronism which  we  should  eliminate  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

An  updated  statistical  table  revealing 
the  status  of  the  human  rights  conven- 
tions is  herewith  presented  for  examina- 
tion and  I  ask  that  it  be  inserted  into  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  'Ras 
oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


WHAT  ACTION  OR  INACTION  BY  UNITED  STATES  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 


Convention 


Date 
adopted  by 

U.N 


Total  ratifi- 
cation by  U.N. 
members 


Submitted  to  U.S. 
Senate  by 
President 


Ratified  in  U.S. 
Senate 


Genocide  19*f 

Freedom  of  Association 19*8 

Slavery  Supplement... 1956 

Political  Rigttts  ot  Women 1952 

Forced  Labor.. 1957 

Employment  Discrimination 1958 

[qual  Remuneration.. 1951 

Discrimination  in  Education 1980 

Racial  Discrimination. 1965 


71    Yes(1949) No. 

74    Ves(1949) No. 

70    Yes  (1963) Yes  (Nov.  2.  1967) 

54    Yes(!%3) No. 

78    Yes(l%3) No. 

59    No No. 

54    No No. 

36    No No. 

14    No No. 
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IS  THE  NEW  VIETCONG  PROGRAM 
REALLY  NEW? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  last  Sep- 
tember the  so-called  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam— NLFSV— pub- 
lished a  new  and  ostensibly  more  mod- 
erate program.  Among  other  things,  it 
promised  general  elections,  direct  and 
secret  ballots,  freedom  of  religion,  and 
freedom  of  speech,  press,  assembly,  and 
organization.  To  implement  this  pro- 
gram, it  called  for  the  setting  up  of  a 
government  of  national  union. 

The  program  was  hailed  at  the  time 
as  an  evidence  that  more  moderate  ele- 
ments might  now  be  in  control  of  the 
Vietcong  and  that  these  elements  might 
be  disposed  to  enter  into  a  compromise 
arrangement  with  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government.  To  this  day,  one  sees  pe- 
riodic references  in  newspaper  articles  to 
the  supposed  moderation  of  the  National 
Libwatioa  Front  program. 

By  way  of  dealing  with  such  over-the- 
rainbow  speculation,  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  new  NLF  program  written  by 
Mr.  Daniel  Teodoru,  a  graduate  student 
at  Brooklyn  College. 

In  an  effort  to  find  out  if  there  was 
anything  really  new  in  the  NLF's  so- 
called  new  program,  Mr.  Teodoru  sub- 
mitted it  to  a  paragraph  by  paragraph 
comparison  with  the  program  put  out 
by  the  Vietnam  Fatherland  Front— 
VNFF — under  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  1955. 

The  result  of  this  comparative  anal- 
ysis is  nothing  short  of  startling. 

Despite  minor  differences,  the  two 
programs  set  themselves  virtually  the 
same  political  objectives.  Not  merely 
this,  but  in  some  cases  entire  sentences 
were  repeated  virtually  verbatim. 

The  program  promulgated  by  Ho  Chi 
Minh's  fatherland  front  in  1955  sought 
to  rally  the  broadest  possible  support  for 
the  reunification  of  Vietnam.  This  es- 
sentially political  approach  was  made 
necessary,  as  Mr.  Teodoru  points  out, 
after  Moscow  vetoed  General  Giap's 
plans  to  invade  the  South. 

The  manifesto  did  not  talk  about 
communism.  It  did  not  even  talk  about 
imperiaUsm.  In  words  carefully  chosen 
for  their  moderation,  the  manifesto  said: 

In  the  conception  of  broad  unity  launched 
by  President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  the  Fatherland 
Front  will  rally  all  the  national  democratic 
and  peace  loving  forces  In  the  covmtry.  It 
will  frustrate  all  the  maneuvers  aimed  at 
sabotaging  peace,  at  dividing  our  country. 
It  will  build  up  a  peaceful  Vietnam  lonifled, 
independent,  democratic,  prosperous  and 
strong. 

Because  it  is  stalemated  militarily 
today,  the  National  Liberation  Front 
has  reached  the  same  conclusion  that 
Ho  Chi  Minh  originally  reached  in 
1955 — that  victory,  if  it  is  to  be  achieved, 
will  have  to  be  achieved  primarily 
through  political  means. 

The  new  NLF  program  has  therefore 
been  tailored  as  a  model  of  moderation — 
to  use  its  words — "with  a  view  to  further 
broadening  the  bloc  of  great  national 
unity." 

As  Mr.  Teodoru  rightly  points  out: 


The  new  program  can  only  be  considered 
new  in  that,  unlike  the  NLP's  1961  program. 
It  fully  exhibits  Hanoi's  control  over  the 
NU" — even  down  to  the  wording  of  the  text. 

Let  me  give  you  only  one  example  from 
Mr.  Teodoru's  comparative  tabulation  of 
the  text  of  the  Vietnam  fatherland  front 
program  of  1955  and  the  text  of  the  new 
NLF  program  for  1967. 

In  the  1955  program  the  section  on 
"proposed  government"  said: 

A  National  .Assembly  to  be  elected  by  free, 
general  elections  .  .  .  Electoral  procedure  to 
be  based  on  universal  suffrage  equal,  direct 
and  secret  ballot. 

The  parallel  section  of  the  NLF's  new 
1967  program  is  worded  in  these  virtually 
identical  terms: 

To  hold  free  general  elections  to  elect  the 
National  Assembly  In  a  really  democratic  way 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  univer- 
sal, equal  direct  suffrage  and  secret  ballot. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  so- 
called  new  program  of  the  NLF.  It  is  not 
really  new.  It  is  simply  the  old  Ho  Chi 
Minh  "democratic"  boobytrap,  slightly 
restyled  to  fit  changed  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  Senators 
will  find  the  time  to  study  Mr.  Teodoru's 
comparative  analysis,  and  I  therefore  ask 
the  unanimous  consent  to  insert  it  into 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  the  "New"  Programme  of  the  NLF 

f  Any  realistic  appraisal  of  the  present 
possibilities  for  peace  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  whole  sweep  of  events  in  Viet- 
nam since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War." — Robert  Shaplen.) 

(By  Daniel  E.  Teodoru) 
On  September  2,  1955  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  de- 
clared. "We  are  ready  :o  unite  with  whoever 
from  North  to  South  approves  of  peace,  unity, 
independence  and  democracy  regardless  of 
with  whom  they  collaborated  In  the  past." 
On  September  10,  1955  the  Vietnam  Father- 
land Front  (VNFF)  came  into  existence  to 
serve  that  very  purpose.  Its  task,  according 
to  its  Manifesto,  was,  "In  the  conception  of 
broad  unity  launched  by  President  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh,  the  Fatherland  Front  will  rally  all  the 
national  democratic  and  peace  loving  forces 
in  the  country.  It  will  frustrate  all  the  ma- 
neuvers aimed  at  sabotaging  peace,  at  divid- 
ing our  country.  It  will  build  up  a  peaceful 
Viet  Nam  unifled.  independent,  democratic, 
prosperous  and  strong."  ^  It  also  claimed  that, 
"its  members  belong  to  different  social  strata 
and  represent  the  most  diverse  political  ten- 
dencies." 

This  program  came  at  a  time  when,  after 
Moscow  had  vetoed  General  Vo  Nguyen  Giap's 
plans  to  invade  the  South  for  refusing  to 
hold  nation-wide  elections  to  unify  Vietnam 
as  allegedly  promised  at  Geneva  in  1954,=  the 
Lao  Dong  Party  realized  that  it  would  have 
to  resort  to  political  means  in  order  to  take 
over  the  south.  Hanoi  had  also  realized  that 
the  cause  of  anti-colonialism  could  not  serve 


'  Vietnam  Fatherland  Front.  Resolutions, 
Manifesto.  Program  and  Statutes.  Hanoi: 
Foreign  Language  Press,  1956. 

3  Brian  Crozler,  "Southeast  Asia  and  Com- 
munist Subversion,"  in  S.  Ray  (ed.)  "Viet- 
nam :  Seen  From  East  and  West."  New  York : 
P.  A.  Praeger,  1966. 


to  rally  the  people  against  the  Diem  regime. 
Indeed,  even  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  had  to  admit  that, 
"After  all.  Diem  is  a  patriot  after  his  own 
fashion."  ^  This  Is  why  Hanoi  dissolved  the 
the  Vietnam  Association  for  National  Unity 
(Lien-Vlet  Front)  which  was  geared  towards 
"unity"  to  flght  "colonialism"  and  created 
the  Vietnam  Fatherland  Front  (VNFF) 
geared  toward  "unity"  to  flght  for  "reuniflca- 
tlon"  of  Vietnam.  But  the  war-weary  and 
suspicious  Southerners  had  neither  any  great 
love  for  the  Northerners  nor  any  great  desire 
to  go  to  war  lor  reunification.' 

Realizing  this,  in  December  1960,  Hanoi 
created  the  bogus  National  Liberation  Front 
of  South  Vietnam  (NLFSV)  which  was 
claimed  to  be  "totally  southern  In  character" 
and  fighting  only  for  Southern  "independ- 
ence and  democracy."  It  played  down  reunifi- 
cation and  concentrated  on  exploiting  the 
"evils  of  the  My-Dlem  dictatorship"  In  Sai- 
gon. With  the  demise  of  Diem  in  1963  and 
the  subsequent  Involvement  of  the  United 
States  in  1965,  the  NLFSV  had  first  (In  1963) 
lost  its  basic  cause  (antl-Dlemlsm)  and  sub- 
sequently (In  1965)  lost  what  looked  like 
near  victory.  Today  stalemated  militarily  and 
con\-lnced  of  its  Inability  to  win  by  force, 
the  NLFSV  has,  as  Hanoi  had  In  1955,  real- 
ized that  victory  can  only  come  through 
political  means.  Observing  that  its  "violence 
program" '  is  not  bringing  about  victory  the 
NLFSV  has  concentrated  on  promoting  the 
same  kind  of  "broad  unity"  that  the  VNFF 
program  sought  in  order  to  obtain  \'lctory 
politically  rather  than  militarily.  As  the  pref. 
ace  to  the  so-called  "new"  program  states, 
"At  this  Juncture  .  .  .  the  NLFSV  has  worked 
out  this  Political  Program  icith  a  view  to  fur- 
ther broadening  the  bloc  of  great  national 
union  and  stimulating  the  entire  people  to 
rush  forward." « 

The  program  was  designed  to  draw  In  all 
the  dissident  non-communist  factions.  Obvi- 
ously, the  timing  of  its  appearance — one 
month  before  the  Presidential  elections — 
was  designed  to  fully  exploit  the  controver- 
sies of  the  period  and  to  offer  a  political  alter- 
native to  the  losers  of  the  election  Just  as  the 
VNFF  program — also  appearing  one  month 
before  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  were 
to  choose  between  Diem  and  Bao  Dal — was 
aimed  at  providing  an  alternative  to  the  in- 
evitable winner.  Diem. 

Despite  the  glaring  similarity  between  the 
1955  VNFF  and  the  1967  NLFSV  programs, 
both  In  terms  of  timing  and  manifest  In- 
tents, many  otherwise  mature  Vietnam  Jour- 
nalists and  scholars  claim  to  find  something 
"new"  In  the  so-called  "New"  NLFSV  pro- 
gram. However,  a  comparison  of  the  two 
documents  on  their  major  projxwitlons  shows 
an  amazing  similarity,  even  down  to  the 
wording.  Parts  quoted  from  both  texts  below, 
when  examined  against  their  historical  back- 
grounds, I  ho{>e  will  clearly  show  that  there 
is  nothing  new  about  the  new  NLFSV  pro- 
gram and  that  It  Is  rather  a  demonstration 
of  Hanoi's  rigidity  and  inability  to  escape  its 
methods  of  the  past.  The  new  program  can 
only  be  considered  new  In  that,  unlike  the 
NLF's  1961  program,  it  fully  exhibits  Hanoi's 
control  of  the  NLFSV — even  down  to  the 
wording  of  the  text. 
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National  Front  for  Liberation,"  Vietnam 
Courrier,  September  7.  1967. 


PROGRAM    or   THE    VNFF,    1955  PROGRAM    OF   TH    NLFBV,    1967 

Proposed  government  and  legislature 


A  National  Assembly  to  be  elected  by  free, 
general  elections  . . .  Electoral  procedure  to  be 
based  on  universal  suffrage  equal,  direct  and 
secret  ballot  .  .  .  (National  Assembly)  to  be 
the  supreme  lawmaking  body  of  the  State.  It 
will  work  out  a  new  Constitution  for  the 
whole  country.  Parliamentary  privileges  of  all 
members  of  the  National  Assembly,  Ini^'iid- 
ing  the  opposition,  to  be  effectively  guaran- 
teed .  .  .  The  formation  of  a  coall  Hop  '•overn- 
ment  to  be  aimed  at  reinforcing  the  unity  be- 
tween political  parties,  social  classes,  the 
various  nationalities  and  religions  in 
Vietnam. 


To  hold  tlie  free  general  elections  to  elect 
the  National  Assembly  In  a  really  democratic 
way  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal, equal  direct  suffrage  and  secret  ballot. 
This  National  Assembly  will  be  the  State 
body  with  the  highest  authority  In  South 
Vietnam;  it  will  work  out  a  democratic  con- 
etitutlon  ...  to  guarantee  the  immunity  of 
the  deputies  to  the  National  Assembly  ...  To 
set  up  a  national  union  democratli.  govern- 
ment incuding  the  most  representative  per- 
sons among  the  various  social  strata,  na- 
tionalities, religious  communities,  patriotic 
parties,  patriotic  personalities  and  forces, 
which  have  contributed  to  the  cause  of 
national  liberation. 
CttM  liberties 


The  Vietnamese  people  to  have  the  right  of 
freedom  of  religious  bellefb,  Ji  speech,  press, 
assembly,  organization  (political  and  i.ther), 
residence,  movement,  corresp  ucience,  etc. 


To  proclaim  and  enforce  broad  d»'mo- 
cratic  freedoms:  freedom  of  speech,  freea^ia 
of  the  press  and  publication,  freedom  of 
assembly,  trade  unions  freedom,  freedom  of 
association,  freedom  to  form  poUtl  al  p-  ri.'es, 
freedom  of  creed,  freedom  of  demonstra- 
tion .  .  .  freedom  of  residence  jiid  lodging, 
secrecy  of  corespondence,  freedom  of  move- 
ment. 
National  economy 


To  build  an  independent  and  self-support- 
ing economy.  To  rapidly  heal  the  wounds  of 
war,  to  restore  and  develop  the  economy  so 
as  to  make  the  people  rich  and  the  country 
powerful.  .  .  To  protect  the  rleht  to  enforce 
freedom  of  enterprises  to  the  benefit  of  na- 
tional construction  and  the  people's  welfare. 


To  repair  the  ravages  of  war  and  Improve 
the  life  of  the  people,  the  national  economy 
to  be  restored  ...  In  order  gradually  to  raise 
Vietnam  from  an  economically  backward 
country  to  an  advanced  Industrial  country, 
prosperlous  and  strong.  .  .  .  Private  Industry 
and  commerce  to  be  protected.  .  .  .  Restora- 
tion and  development  of  private  Industrial 
and  commercial  enterprises  useful  to  the 
State  economy  and  the  people's  livelihood  to 
be  encotiraged. 

Land  reform 

Land   reform    to   be   carried    otit   through         The  State  will  negotiate  the  purchase  of 
purchases  by  the  State  at  a  fair  and  reason-     land  from  landlords  who  possess  land  upward 
able  price,  of  land  belonging  to  landlords  who     of  a  certain  amotmt. 
hold  above  a  certain  amount. 

Foreign  relations 

Diplomatic  relations  to  be  established  and         To  establish  diplomatic  relations  with  all 
maintained  with  any  country  in  the  world  on     countries  regardless  of  their  social  and  poUt- 


the  basis  of  the  five  following  principles: 
mutual  respect  for  national  sovereignty  and 
territorial  integrity,  non-aggression,  and  non- 
interference in  Internal  affairs,  equality  and 
mutual  benefit,  peaceful  coexistence.  Non- 
adherence  to  any  military  bloc. 


leal  system  on  the  principles  of  mtitual 
respect  for  each  other'.":  Independence,  sover- 
eignty and  territorial  integrity,  without  in- 
fringement upon  each  other's  territory,  with- 
out interference  in  each  other's  Internal  af- 
fairs, equality,  mutual  benefits  and  peaceful 
coexistence  ...  to  Join  no  military  alliance. 


In  a  recent  article  Hoc  Tap,  the  official 
journal  of  the  Lao  Dong  (Vietnam  Commu- 
nist Party)  boasted  of  the  Party's  victories 
since  the  creation  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Com- 
munist Party  in  1930.  (Interestingly,  It  also 
listed  the  NLFSV  as  the  product  of  Its  handi- 
craft.) Its  major  tactic  for  victory  was  that 
It,  "cleverly  took  advantage  of  the  regional 
and  temporary  contradictions  of  the  enemy 
to  sow  division  among  them  ...  It  united 
with  anyone  who  could  be  united  and  won 
over."'  Such  flexibility  is  exhibited  in  the 
"New"  program  of  the  NLFSV.  Those  of  us 
who  naively  take  It  at  face  value  have  no 
excuse.  Hanoi  has  openly  warned  tis  of  Its 
deceptive  willingness  to  momentao-lly  unite 
with  anyone  whenever  advantageous  toward 
Its  end — Communlzatlon  of  all  Vietnam. 


further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  la 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


'  "Let  Us  Step  Up  the  Theory  of  Formulat- 
ing Task  of  the  Party,"  Hoc  Tap,  September 
1966. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATIONS ACT,  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Assistant  Legisla'hve  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  15856)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  construction  of  facilities, 
and  administrative  operations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorurri  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  Mr.  President,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  lloor,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Hill]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  remarks  that  I  hope  will  help 
keep  the  space  jjrogram  in  a  proper  and 
favorable  iJerspective. 

The  es.sence  of  the  space  program  is 
pi-obing  into  the  unknown.  When  man 
probes  the  unknown,  he  often  comes  up 
with  findings  of  value. 

Until  the  U.S.  space  program  got 
underway,  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  the 
planets  were  largely  unknown,  except 
for  what  we  had  leained  from  earth- 
based  telescopes  and  theoretical  spec- 
ulation. It  was  important  for  us  to  in- 
vestigate these  other  bodies  in  outer 
space.  Information  about  our  solar 
system,  our  own  environment,  is  some- 
thing we  simply  should  and  must  have; 
not  iust  to  satisfy  scientific  curiosity; 
not  just  to  keep  a  researcher  busy  In  a 
university  laboratory,  taut  because  the 
deseneration  of  life  on  another  planet 
or  the  possibility  of  yet-unborn  life  on 
another  can  be  of  vital  importance  to 
us  here  on  earth.  The  composition  of  the 
moon,  its  history  and  its  geologic  pro- 
cesses, can  tell  us  much  about  our  own 
past  and  future. 

In  a  mood  of  apprehension  following 
sputnik,  but  also  with  a  spirit  of  en- 
thusiasm among  those  who  understood 
what  space  exploration  could  mean. 
Congress  launched  our  space  program 
10  years  ago.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  spectacular  accomplishments 
achieved  since  then. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  two  lesser 
known  but  very  significant  byproducts 
of  our  space  program  in  the  field  of 
medicine — byproducts  which  could  help 
us  find  the  cure  to  cancer.  One  leads 
to  early  detection;  the  other  indicates  a 
much  improved  method  of  cancer  ther- 
apy. .\nd  I  might  add  that  while  I  shall 
dwell  on  only  these  two,  there  are  many 
other  medical  byproducts  of  our  space 
program. 

When  the  United  States  was  receiv- 
ing the  first  close-up  pictures  of  the 
Moon  and  the  planet  Mars  from  its 
Ranker  and  Mariner  spacecraft,  NASA 
scientists  were  already  at  work  on  a 
means  of  improving  the  quality  of  these 
photographs.  It  developed  that  comput- 
erized processing  of  the  video  signals 
could  produce  much  sharper  and  clearer 
images.  The  tremendous  possibilities  for 
other  applications — for  example.  X-ray 
photographs — were  immediately  appar- 
ent. The  Natioiia!  Institutes  of  Health 
was  so  impressed  that  they  are  arrang- 
ing to  support  further  development  of 
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this  breakthrough  at  NASA's  Jet  Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory  in  Pasadena,  Calif. 
Already,  I  am  told,  some  lung  X-ray 
photographs  that  showed  no  cancer 
after  normal  processing  methods  have 
indeed  detected  cancers  under  the  en- 
hancement process  developed  in  the 
space  program. 

I  turn  now  to  the  other  exciting  dis- 
covery in  this  field.  NASA  has  orbited  a 
satellite  known  as  Biosatelllte.  It  carried 
certain  experiments  concerned  with  the 
combined  effect  of  radiation  and  weight- 
lessness on  certain  plants  and  various 
forms  of  living  tissues.  Biologists  are 
greatly  interested  In  the  results  from  the 
experiments  aboard  Biosatellite  II, 
which  was  orbited  in  the  period  of  Sep- 
tember 7  to  9.  1967.  The  experiments 
show  that  in  some  cases  radiation  has  a 
greater  efifect  on  organisms  that  ate  af- 
fected by  gravity.  The  greatest  effects  of 
radiation  in  weightlessness  were  observed 
in  rapidly  growing  tissues.  Scientists  tell 
us  that  the  primary  example  of  rapidly 
growing  tissue  in  human  beings  is  the 
cancer  cell.  The  reason  that  radiation 
dosage  is  therapeutic  is  that  it  affects 
the  cancer  more  than  it  does  the  sur- 
rounding tissue  If  future  flights  of  the 
NASA  Biosatellite  determine  that  hu- 
man cells  react  the  way  the  relatively 
simple  experiments  on  Biosatellite  II  did, 
the  conclusions  will  be  fairly  obvious.  If 
weightlesseness  can  be  simulated  here  on 
earth — and  doctors  believe  it  can  be — 
effective  use  of  the  increased  radiation 
effect  could  be  made  in  the  treatment  of 
cancer. 

NASA  itself  has  been  reluctant  to  claim 
such  therapeutic  values  from  its  Bio- 
satellite experiments.  More  research 
must  be  done.  But  let  me  quote  from  the 
March  11.  1968.  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association, 
which,  in  an  article  entitled  "Biosatel- 
lite Data  Suggest  New  Mode  of  Radia- 
tion Therapy,"  said,  in  part; 

Weightlessness  in  the  spacecraft  appeared 
to  enhance  the  effects  of  an  on-board  radia- 
tion source  from  10' i-  to  400 ^o. 

"We  already  know  that  various  extracellu- 
lar Influences,  such  as  hyperbarla.  modify  the 
radiation  sensitivity  of  certain  cells."  com- 
mented Shields  Warren.  M.D..  of  Boston. 
"Should  weightlessness  prove  of  Importance, 
we  will  seriously  have  to  consider  cheap  and 
practical  ways  to  achieve  this  effect." 

Dr.  Warren  went  on  to  say  that  there 
are  earthbound  methods  of  simulating 
weightlessness,  such  as  the  giant  cen- 
trifuge or  the  clinostat. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  cited  these  two 
remarkable  advances  in  medical  sciences 
for  only  one  reason.  I  could  cite  count- 
less more — about  the  hope  of  micro- 
miniaturization, about  the  promise  of- 
fered by  electronic  sensors  so  small  they 
can  be  injected  into  a  person's  blood- 
stream, about  many  other  discoveries 
made  in  the  space  program  both  in 
manned  and  unmanned  space  flights. 
My  reasoii  for  bringing  these  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  is  to  en- 
deavor to  show  that  the  space  pro- 
gram for  which  we  are  asked  to  ap- 
propriate sizable  sums  of  money  is  not 
just  a  trip  to  the  moon.  It  is  a  carefully 
thought-out   program    to    advance    the 


frontiers  of  science,  to  investigate  the 
unknown  much  as  Columbus  did,  to  ex- 
pand the  walls  of  the  tiny  little  room 
mankind  lives  in.  It  is.  in  the  final  anal- 
y.sis.  man's  attempt  to  learn  more  about 
himself  and  his  environment.  This  pro- 
gram should  not  be  impeded:  it  should 
not  be  shelved.  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  when  Faraday  appeared  be- 
fore the  British  Parliament  to  explain 
his  discoveries  in  the  field  of  electricity, 
the  Memisers  of  Parliament  asked  him 
what  his  research  would  produce,  spe- 
cifically. He  said,  "I  cannot  say,  but  some 
day  you  will  rax  it." 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  March  11, 
1968.  Issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  to  which  I  pre- 
viously referred,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  tjeing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Biosatellite  Data  Suggest  New   Mode 
OP   Radiation    Tuerapy 

Early  last  fall  a  United  States  spacecraft 
made  30  trips  around  earth  with  a  pas.senger 
list  more  diverse  than  any  Mother  Goo.se  ever 
collected.  Preliminary  result-s  from  Biosatel- 
lite II  now  indicate  the  potpourri  of  travelers 
contributed  mightily  to  biological  science. 

More  of  a  surprise  is  the  possibility,  yet 
unconfirmed,  that  the  trip  revealed  a  new 
mode  of  radiation  therapv 

Weightlessness  in  the  spacecraft  appeared 
to  enhance  the  effects  of  an  on-board  radia- 
tion source  from  10 'r  to  400'^  ,  a  recent 
Washington  conference  was  told. 

The  increased  radiation  effect  was  most 
evident  in  "young,  rapidly-dividing  cells,  or 
in  active  reproductive  cells."  according  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. Among  the  most  effected  of  Biosatellite 
II's  passengers  were  developing  flour  beetles 
and  vinegar  gnat   i  fruit  fly  i    larvae. 

'We  already  know  that  various  extracellu- 
lar influences,  such  as  hyperbarla.  modify  the 
radiation  sensitivity  of  certain  cells,"  com- 
mented Shields  Warren,  MD.  of  Bo.ston. 
'Should  weightlessness  prove  of  importance. 
we  will  seriously  have  to  consider  cheap  and 
practical  ways  to  achieve  this  effect." 

There  are  earth-bound  methods  for  achiev- 
ing weightlessness,  added  Dr  Warren,  director 
of  laboratories  at  New  England  Deaconess 
Hospital.  The  giant  centrifuge  long  has  been 
used  in  motion  sickness  research.  The  clino- 
stat apparently  achieves  a  weightless  effect  on 
laboratory  samples. 

Russian  scientists  recently  orbited  cultures 
of  both  normal  and  malignant  human  cells. 
"We  are  eager  to  hear  If  they  found  any  dif- 
ferences in  the  radiation  effect,"  said  Dr. 
Warren,  who  is  also  professor  emeritus  of 
pathology.  Harvard  Medical  School.  Contrary 
to  the  effect  of  hyperbarla,  the  impact  of 
weightlessness  may  not  be  as  selective. 

Further  experiments  must  rule  out  other 
space  flight  factors — including  vibration,  ac- 
celeration, and  shock — to  confirm  welghtless- 
nesss  synergism  with  radiation.  Ground 
simulations  of  Biosatellite  II's  flight  begin 
this  month  at  the  Ames  Research  Center, 
Moffett  Field,  Calif. 

Even  now  "these  data  are  hard  to  brush 
off,"  said  Kenneth  V.  Thlmann,  Fh.  D.  Uni- 
versity of  California  biologist.  "I  would  cur- 
rently regard  the  jxatentlatlng  effect  as  an 
empirical  fact."  Dr.  Thlmann,  who  is  also 
provost  of  California's  Crown  College  at 
Santa  Cruz,  chaired  the  recent  Biosatellite 
II  symposium.  It  was  co-sponsored  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  Space  Science 
Board  and  NASA. 

There    were    13    experiments    aboard    the 


space  capsule,  which  was  orbited  Sept.  7-9, 
1967.  Only  seven  were  exposed  to  the  gamma 
rays  on  the  on-board  source  of  Strontium 
85.  These  included  preparations  of  latent- 
virus  carrying  lysogenic  bacteria,  neurospora, 
parasite  wasps,  vinegar  gnat.s.  flour  beetles, 
and  the  blue  wildflower,  Tiadescantia. 

Shielded  from  radiation  during  flight  were 
Sivmples  of  amoeba,  frog  eggs,  wheat  seed- 
lings, and  pepper  plant. 

All  experiments  were  conducted  in-flight 
by  automation.  The  Sr  85  was  "unveiled" 
after  Iilt-off  and  sealed  42  hours  later.  Just 
before  the  descending  satellite  re-entered 
earths  atmosphere.  An  Air  Force  plane 
plucked  the  parachuting  capsule  out  of  the 
sky  over  the  ocean  off  Australia. 

.Among  radiation  effects  reported  were  in- 
creased gene  and  chromosome  d. image  to 
both  adult  vinegar  gnats  and  their  off.sprlng. 
Recessive  lethal  mutations  occurred  in  5.1 'p 
of  irradiated  flight  cells,  compared  to  3.3 '^i 
of  those  exposed  to  the  same  dose  on  the 
gr!  und.  a  Rice  University  scientist  said.  One 
stress-sensitive  mutation,  shortened  wings, 
was  at  least  three  times  more  frequent  in 
the  orbited  speim  cells,  noted  Luolin  S. 
Browning.  Ph.  D 

Double  the  control  groups  number  of 
lethal  mutations  In  developing  flour  beetles, 
who  received  1.350  roentgens  before  flight 
and  another  950  R  in  orbit,  were  observed  in 
a  University  of  California  experiment.  About 
45';  of  the  beetles  irradiated  while  weight- 
less developed  a  wing  abnormality,  compared 
to  30' .  of  ground  controls  receiving  a  similar 
dose,  reported  John  V.  Slater.  Ph.  D..  and  col- 
leagues. 

In  contrast,  weightlessness  did  not  produce 
increased  mutations  in  Trade scantia.  said 
.Arnold  H.  Sparrow.  Ph.  D.  But  increased  cell 
deatli.  pollen  abortion,  and  other  effects  did 
appear  post-flight  in  the  Brookhaven  Nation- 
al Laborat(jry  specimens. 

Other  irradiated  material,  such  as  the 
neurospora,  showed  no  evidence  of  enhanced 
damage  under  welghtle.ssness. 

The  scientists  have  asked  N.ASA  to  add  an 
additional  mission  to  the  biosatellite  pro- 
gram to  conflnn  current  data. 

At  least  four  other  blolsatellites  will  be 
launched  m  the  effort  to  learn  more  about 
the  effects  of  prolonged  space  travel.  Most 
ambitious  of  the  projected  flights  is  a  30- 
day  mission,  which  will  carry  non-human 
primates,  monitored  for  changes  in  metabo- 
lism, cardiovascular  and  brain  function,  and 
bone  density. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  before  us  today  H.R.  15856.  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  fiscal  year  1969  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, construction  of  facilities, 
and  administrative  operations,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  thank  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith]  for 
her  many  contributions  to  the  work  of 
the  committee  during  our  consideration 
of  this  authorization  request. 

This  is  the  Hth  annual  budget  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. The  Administration  requested 
an  authorization  of  $4,370,400,000,  an 
amoimt  almost  $500  million  below  that 
authorized  by  the  Congress  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  A  large  part  of  this  re- 
duced request  is  accounted  for  by  the 
maturity  of  the  Apollo  program  and  the 
fact  that  it  has  passed  its  funding  peak. 
Nevertheless,  the  committee,  in  review- 
ing the  request,  has  been  most  cognizant 
of  the  need  to  carefully  scrutinize  every 
program  for  its  necessity,  for  its  contri- 
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bution  to  the  national  space  effort,  and 
for  its  rf  asonableness  in  order  to  recom- 
mend  the  minimum   amount   aece.ssary 
and  thereby  be  consistent  with  the  need 
for  fiscal  austerity.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  majority  of  the  National  Aei'onau- 
tics  and  Space  Administration  programs 
are  not  new  but  rather  are  well  into  the 
hardware  and  flight  stages,  it  becomes 
extremely  difficult  to  make  large  reduc- 
tions without  seriously   impairing   pro- 
grams in  which  tlie  Nation  has  already 
invested  .substantial  sums  of  money  and 
from  which  a  return  on  investment  is 
about  to  be  realized.  There  is  also  the 
necessity  to  make  modest  provision  for 
programs   which   will   be   important   to 
the  Nation  in  the  future  because  in  my 
view  science  and  technology  will  continue 
to  assume  an  increasingly  important  role 
in  the  Nation's  future  well-being.  There- 
foi-e,   even   in   these   times  of   financial 
stringency,  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
undertake  those  developments  which  will 
not  only  assure  preeminence  of  this  Na- 
tion in  space  but  will  also  contribute  to 
the  national  wealth  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. It  is  these  considerations  that 
underlie   the   i-ecommendations   in   this 
bill  and  also  the  considerations  which 
have  made  it  extremely  difficult  for  the 
committee  to  make  certain  choices  which 
had  to  be  made  out  of  fiscal  considera- 
tions. 

This  bill  contains  $3,475,400  for 
NASA's  research  and  development  pro- 
grams, an  amount  $201.8  million  less 
than  requested:  $39.6  million  for  the 
consti-uction  of  facilities  program,  a  re- 
duction of  $5.4  million  from  the  budget 
request:  and  finally,  $635,560,000  for  ad- 
ministrative operations,  a  cut  of  $12.64 
million.  In  summary,  the  total  of  these 
three  appropriations  categories  of 
$4,150,560,000  represents  a  reduction  of 
$219,840,000  from  the  NASA  budget  re- 
quest of  $4,370,400,000.  Based  upon  the 
considerations  which  I  just  mentioned 
the  committee  has  effected  reductions 
in  every  research  and  development  pro- 
gram to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 

As  I  also  noted,  this  action  is  most 
difficult  because  of  the  advanced  sta '6 
of  many  of  the  programs  and  because  of 
our  reluctance  to  cut  those  advanced  re- 
search and  technology'  programs  which 
we  believe  are  building  our  technical 
strength  for  the  future.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  program  your  commit- 
tee is  recommending  approval  of  only 
those  projects  for  which  it  deemed  a 
pressing  need  existed  txD  initiate  con- 
struction activity  this  year.  Accordingly, 
the  committee  is  recommending  deferral 
of  two  projects  totaling  S3.4  million 
which,  in  its  judgment,  could  be  delayed 
without  seriously  impairing  the  programs 
they  were  designed  to  support.  In  addi- 
tion, a  S2-milllon  cut  was  made  In  ad- 
vanced facility  planning  funds.  The  ad- 
ministrative operations — AO — reduction 
of  $12.64  million  for  fiscal  year  1969  was 
taken  again.st  the  background  of  a  $31 
million  overall  reduction  made  in  this 
appropriation  categorj'  during  fiscal  year 
1968  as  a  result  of  congressional  action 
last  year.  Dm-ing  fiscal  year  1968  sub- 


stantial   reductions   were   made   in   the 
supporting  items  of  expense  and  it  was 
also  nccessaiy  to  effect  a  net  reduction 
of  approximately  1,300  permanent  posi- 
tions for  NASA  personnel.  It  is  this  situa- 
tion which  gave  us  quite  .some  concern 
in     recommending     further     reductions 
since  about  68  percent  of  this  category 
is  represented  by  personnel  salaries  and 
since  extensive  reductions  in  what  are 
essentially  fixed  changes  at  the  centers 
have  been  made  previously.  Accordingly, 
any  substantial  reduction  in  NASA's  fis- 
cal year  1969  AO  budget  request  would 
of  necessity  result  in  a  large  reduction 
in  NASA  per.sonnel.  Proceeding  one  step 
further,  it  became  apparent  that  large 
numbers  of  personnel  cannot  be  taken 
from   the  Kennedy   Space  Center,   the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  or  the  God- 
dard  Space  Plight  Center  because  of  the 
large-scale     Apollo      flight     operations 
.scheduled  for  fiscal  year  1969.  Undoubt- 
edly, then,  any  substantial  cut  in  admin- 
istrative operations  would  have  to  be  as- 
.sessed  against  the  NASA  research  centers 
which  are  the  foundation.s  of  NASA  and 
are  building  the  base  for  our  future  in 
aeronautics  and  space. 

REVIEW    OF    PAST    YEAR 

You  will  recall  that  in  Januar>'  1967, 
the  program  suffered  a  major  setback  in 
the  Apollo  204  spacecraft  fire  at  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center  which  co.st  the 
lives  of  three  astronauts  and  required  a 
complete  reexamination  of  the  space- 
craft and  many  other  aspects  of  the 
space  program.  Today  I  believe  there  is 
substantial  evidence  that  the  program 
has  great  technical  strength  as  shown 
by  its  ability  to  recover  from  this  tragic 
event  and  regain  momentum,  and  also 
by  the  many  significant  accomplishments 
of  the  past  year,  a  few  of  which  I  will 
brieflv  mention. 

On  August  1.  1967,  NASA  completed 
the  Lunar  Orbiter  program  with  its  fifth 
successful  flight  of  a  five-flight  program. 
This  has  enabled  NASA  scientists  to 
make  a  detailed  photographic  map  of 
the  moon.  A  complementary  lunar  pro- 
gram. Surveyor,  might  be  said  to  have 
had  an  equally  good  record  because  of 
the  complexity  of  the  mission  assigned 
to  this  spacecraft.  The  Surveyor  pro- 
gram, involving  the  landing  of  an  un- 
manned .spacecraft  on  the  lunar  surface, 
taking  and  transmitting  television  pic- 
tures to  the  earth,  excavating  soil  sam- 
ples and  sampling  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  the  lunar  soil,  was  completed  in 
JanuaiT  of  1968.  with  a  success  record 
of  five  out  of  seven  flights. 

In  the  planetary  area,  the  Mariner  V 
spacecraft,  launched  June  14.  1967.  made 
a  .successful  encounter  with  the  planet 
Venus  on  October  19.  1967,  and  returned 
additional  data  on  that  planet. 

In  the  earth  orbital  environment  the 
third  advanced  technology  satellite  re- 
turned the  first  continuous  weather  pic- 
tures of  the  earth  in  color  in  November 
1967. 

In  the  field  of  aeronautics  where  NASA 
has  a  fine  history  of  performance  in 
fimdamental  research,  a  new  world  speed 
record  was  set  by  the  X-15  aircraft. 


A  moment  ago  I  referred  to  the  tech- 
nical strength  developed  in  NASA.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  evidenced  by  tlie  first  flight 
of  the  Saturn  V  launch  vehicle  in  an 
'all  up"  systems  lest  on  November  9. 
1967.  This  was  the  first  flight  of  the 
S-IC  first  stage:  it  was  the  first  flight 
of  the  S-II  second  stage:  and  it  was  an 
almost  perfect  flight  in  every  respect  in- 
cluding the  performance  and  recovery 
of  tlie  Apollo  .spacecraft  which  was 
launched  at  tliat  time.  This  was  followed 
on  January  22,  1968,  with  the  first  flight 
of  tlie  lunar  module  on  a  Satui-n  IB 
launch  vehicle.  Although  there  was  an 
instrumentation  malfunction  which  did 
not  permit  engine  exercise  as  originally 
planned,  it  has  been  the  .iudcment  of 
NASA  engineers  that  the  total  systems 
performance  of  this  spacecraft  was  the 
best  on  its  first  flight  of  any  which  NASA 
had  launciied. 

On  April  4.  1968.  the  second  Saturn  V 
was  launched  for  a  second  immanned 
vehicle  qualification  flight  similar  to  that 
of  the  November  flight.  During  this  flight 
engine  maliunctions  were  experienced  in 
the  second  and  third  stages  and  yet  the 
system  responded  in  such  a  way  that  the 
vehicle  achieved  orbit  and  would  not 
liave  presented  any  danger  to  an  astro- 
naut crew  if  they  liad  been  aboard. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  a  fine  demonstra- 
tion of  the  systems  which  have  been 
developed  in  this  program.  Further,  the 
instrumentation  for  the  flight  and  the 
performance  data  obtained  provide  a 
basis  for  NASA  technical  personnel  to 
analyze  the  malfunctions,  determine  the 
nece.ssary  corrective  action,  initiate  that 
action,  and  be  in  a  position  to  recommend 
to  the  Administrator  that  the  next  flight 
of  this  vehicle  can  be  manned. 

In  carr\'ing  out  its  responsibility  for 
supporting  other  organizations  NASA 
launched  three  communications  satel- 
lites for  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corporation  and  three  weather  satellites 
for  the  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration  in  1967.  In  this  regard  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  communi- 
cations .satellites  and  the  weather  satel- 
lites represent  two  of  the  earliest,  and 
perhaps  most  successful  and  meaningful 
to  the  layman,  applications  of  space 
technology  to  improve  the  conduct  of 
our  day-to-day  business. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  the  extensive 
review  of  the  design  of  the  Apollo  .space- 
craft and  of  the  program  management 
undertaken  as  a  result  of  the  Apollo  204 
fire  lias  had  the  effect  of  converting  this 
unfortimate  experience  into  the  building 
of  a  much  safer  and  better  spacecraft, 
and  also  assuring  a  more  effective  pro- 
gram overall. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
summaiT  .showing  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion request,  the  action  of  the  House  in 
passing  H.R.  15856.  and  the  actions  of 
your  committee  as  .set  forth  in  H.R.  15856. 
as  amended. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Budget  request       House  action 


Research  and  development: 

Apollo J2. 038,  800,  000    $2,025,000,000 

Apollo  applications 439,600,000  253,200,000 

Advanced  missions 5,000,000  2,500  000 

Physics  and  astronomy 141,900.000  138.150  000 

Lunar  and  planetary  exploration 107.iUO.000  102.400  000 

Bioscience 48.500.000  33,300.000 

Space  applications.. 11.2200.000  112,200.000 

Launch  vehicle  procurement 128.300.000  115.700.000 

Sustaining  university  program 10.000,000  10.000.000 

Space  vehicle  systems 35.300.000  35,300  000 

Electronic  systems 39.400,000  39,400,000 

Human  factor  sytems 21,700,000  21,700  000 

Basic  research 22,000,000  22,0OOi0O0 

Space  power  and  electric  propulsion 

systems ..  44,800,000  42,300,000 

Nuclear  rockets 60,000,000  11,700,000 

Chemical  propulsion 36,700,000  36,700,000 

Aeronautical  vehicles 76.900,000  77.900,000 


Senate 

committee 

action 


J2,  025,  000, 000 

350,  OOO,  000 

2.  500, 000 

136.900,000 

92, 300, 000 

39, 300, 000 

98,  700, 000 

117,700,000 

9.000,000 

31,800,000 

35, 500, OOO 

19,700.000 

21.000,000 

42,300.000 
55, 000, 000 
30. 200,  OOO 
74,900.000 


Budget  request       House  action 


Senate 

committee 
action 


Research  and  development — Continued 

Tracking  and  data  acquisition J304,  800,  000 

Technology  utilization 4.000.000 

Total 3.677,200.000 

Construction  of  facilities: 

Ames  Research  Center 386,000 

John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center 13,  909,  000 

Manned  Spacecraft  Center 3.  100.  000 

Michoud  Assembly  Facility 400  COO 

Wallops  Station 500,000 

Various  locations 23,705,000 

Facility  planning  and  design 3,000,000 

Total.... 45,000,000 

Administrative  operations 648, 200. 000 

Grand  total 4.370.4007000 
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$299. 800.  OOO 
4,  000.  000 


$289,  800, 000 
3,800.000 


3. 383. 250. 000   3, 475. 400, 000 


386, 000 

13,909,000 

3,100,000 

400, 000 

500, COO 

23,705,000 

3,000,000 


386,000 

12,109,000 

1,500,000 

400, 000 

500,  OOO 

23,  705. 000 

1.000.000 


45.  000, 000 
603.173,000 


39, 600, 000 
635,  560, 000 


4,031.423,000   4,150,560,000 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  your 
committee  Is  recommending  $3,475,400.- 
000  for  research  and  development,  S39.6 
million  for  the  construction  of  facilities, 
and  $635,560,000  for  administrative  op- 
erations. These  amoimts,  totaling  $4,150.- 
560,000,  represent  an  amoimt  $119,137,- 
000  above  the  House  action  on  H.R.  15856 
and  an  amount  $219,840,000  below  the 
NASA  request. 

The  recommended  amount  of  $3,475,- 
400.000  for  research  and  development  is 
$201.8  million  below  the  NASA  request 
and  $92,150,000  above  the  amount  ap- 
proved by  the  House.  Of  the  $3,475,400,- 
000  for  research  and  development,  $2,- 
377,500,000  is  reoonmiended  for  manned 
sp>ace  flight  activities,  the  major  amount 
of  which — $2.025.000.000— is  for  the 
Apollo  program.  This  amount  has  been 
reduced  $13.8  million  by  the  House  and 
by  your  committee  and  as  herein  recom- 
mended, is  approximately  5500,000,000 
less  than  the  fiscal  year  1968  operating 
plan.  As  I  have  already  stated,  the  Apollo 
program  has  been  very  carefully  exam- 
ined by  NASA  In  the  months  following 
the  Apollo  204  fire.  As  a  resist,  contrac- 
tual adjustments  were  made  to  bring  the 
many  elements  of  the  program  into  bal- 
ance with  the  new  flight  schedules  which 
had  to  be  established  for  Apollo  and  also 
to  reduce  the  funding  requirements  to 
the  extent  possible  during  fiscal  year 
1968.  Prom  its  review  yoiu-  committee  is 
convinced  that  the  Apollo  program  re- 
quest has  been  closely  estimated  by  the 
agency  and  that  it  warrants  the  support 
of  the  Congress  essentially  as  presented. 
However,  to  encourage  the  utmost  Ln 
austerity  your  committee  Is  recommend- 
ing a  $13.8  million  cut. 

A  reduction  of  $89.6  million  in  the 
NASA  request,  to  $350  million,  is  being 
recommended  for  the  Apollo  applications 
program  which  was  recommended  ini- 
tially by  your  committee  and  accepted 
by  the  Senate  last  year.  It  is  this  program 
that  will  utilize  the  knowledge,  the 
launch  vehicles  and  .space  flight  hard- 
ware, facilities,  and  the  manned  space 
flight  techniques  developed  in  the  Apollo 
program  to  maintain  the  preeminence  of 
this  Nation  in  manned  space  flight.  As 
a  result  of  reductions  made  by  the  Con- 
gress in  this  program  last  year — prin- 
cipally due  to  the  belief  that  the  then 
current  problems  in  the  Apollo  program 
should  be  resolved  before  moving  for- 
ward— this  program  was  reexamined, 
and  schedules  and  mission  plans  com- 


pletely reoriented  to  conduct  the  pro- 
gram at  a  lesser  pace  and  yet  maintain 
the  basic  capability  to  move  forward. 
These  changes  established  that  Apollo 
applications  flights  would  not  be  flown 
until  after  the  lunar  landing  was 
achieved.  Accordingly,  it  is  the  judgment 
of  your  committee  that  the  program 
presented  by  NASA  this  year  is  well 
thought  out  and,  most  important,  that 
the  program  is  an  essential  ingredient 
to  the  futiu-e  maiuied  space  flight  capa- 
bility of  this  Nation  and  consequently 
should  be  supported  even  during  this 
period  of  fiscal  austerity.  In  order  to 
meet  these  objectives,  your  committee 
has  cut  $89.6  million  from  this  program 
believing  that  the  remaining  amount  is 
adequate  to  support  a  viable  continuing 
manned  space  flight  program  although 
NASA  may  And  it  necessary  to  make  se- 
lected adjustments  within  the  program 
in  order  to  remain  within  the  recom- 
mended amount.  The  House  has  cut  this 
program  $186.4  million,  $96.8  million 
more  than  the  reduction  made  by  your 
committee.  It  is  the  judgment  of  your 
committee  that  the  House  cut  is  most 
severe  and  that  It  would  not  permit 
NASA  to  proceed  with  any  program  like 
that  which  was  presented.  In  fact.  It 
would  require  a  major  reorientation  and 
in  yoLir  committee's  belief  this  would  not 
fulfill  the  objectives  of  assuring  an  on- 
going capability  for  the  Nation's  manned 
space  program. 

In  those  programs  of  the  Office  of 
Space  Science  and  Applications,  your 
committee  believes  that  the  plans  pre- 
sented were  basically  soimd  and  that 
NASA  should  be  authorized  to  proceed; 
however,  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
mittee's expressed  concern  for  austerity, 
reductions  totahng  $53.3  million  were 
assessed  against  the  five  programs.  The 
committee  resen'es  to  NASA  the  appor- 
tionment of  each  cut  within  each  pro- 
gram. The  lunar  and  planetary  program 
within  the  space  science  group  is  rec- 
ommended at  $92.3  million,  a  reduction 
of  $15  million  below  the  NASA  request 
and  about  $10  million  below  the  House 
amount.  The  lunar  and  planetary  ex- 
ploration program  area  Includes  the  suc- 
cessful completion  in  fiscal  year  1968 
of  the  Surveyor  program,  the  lunar  or- 
biter  program  and  the  Mariner-'Venus 
program  which  I  have  already  discussed. 
These  completions  ^re  reflected  in  a 
budget  request  $33  million  below  the  fis- 
cal year  1968  level.  In  addition  to  con- 


tinuing the  Mariner-Mars  1969  flyby 
program  previously  approved,  NASA  is 
proposing  a  two-flight  Mariner-Mars 
1971  orbiter  program  and  a  two-flight 
Titan-Mars  1973  orblter/lander  program. 
These  proposals  result  from  congres- 
sional rejection  of  the  more  sophisticat- 
ed, more  expensive,  and  larger  payload 
Mars-'Voyager  project  presented  in  fls- 
cal  year  1968.  The  program  which  NASA 
is  now  presenting,  in  the  judgment  of 
your  committee,  is  an  orderly  step-by- 
step  approach  to  planetary  exploration 
which  can  be  accomplished  much  more 
economically  and  yet  return  the  funda- 
mental data  about  this  planet  which 
many  scientists  feel  may  have  an  impor- 
tant relationship  to  the  understanding 
of  phenomena  taking  place  on  the  earth 
itself. 

Your  committee  reluctantly  imposed  a 
$13.5  million  cut  against  the  space  ap- 
plications program  in  the  Interest  of  fis- 
cal austerity.  This  amount  is  equivalent 
to  the  increase  In  supporting  research 
and  technology  proposed  for  fiscal  year 
1969  above  that  planned  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  This  action  by  your  committee 
should  not  be  interpreted  In  any  way  as 
lack  of  support  for  this  program  which 
has  produced  highly  successful  spin-offs 
in  communications  and  weather  satel- 
lites. Rather,  it  was  believed  that  the  in- 
crease requested  in  supporting  research 
and  technology  coLild  be  deferred  without 
harm  to  the  several  development  projects 
in  this  program  which  are  fully  sup- 
ported. 

A  cut  of  $10.6  million  was  assessed 
against  the  launch  vehicle  procurement 
program  which  supports  the  space  science 
and  applications  missions  with  the  be- 
lief that  planning  efficiencies  could  ab- 
sorb this  reduction.  Similarly,  a  $9.2  cut 
was  made  in  the  bioscience  program. 

Your  committee  is  recommending 
$310,400,000  for  the  NASA  programs  in 
advanced  research  and  technology.  This 
is  a  cut  of  $26.4  million  from  the  NASA 
request  and  an  increase  of  S23.4  million 
above  the  House  bill.  The  overall  cut  of 
S26.4  -nillion  is  distributed  over  eight 
programs  which  are  oriented  toward 
advanced  research  involving  scientific 
and  technical  effort  rather  than  toward 
flight  programs  involving  flight  hard- 
ware which  tends  to  dominate  manned 
space  flight,  for  example.  It  is  these  pro- 
grams which  your  committee  feels  are 
vital  to  laying  the  groundwork  to  assure 
a  continuing  strength  in  space  and  aero- 


nautics In  the  future  and,  in  so  doing, 
contribute  signiflctintly  to  increasing  the 
technological  base  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

The    advanced    research    and    tech- 
nology program  grouping  includes  a  line 
item  recommendation  of  $55  million  for 
for  the  nuclear  rockets  program,  $5  mil- 
lion less  than  requested.  This  is  a  pro- 
gram which  has  been  underway  for  sev- 
eral years  and  has  made  great  progress 
in   its   technology   phase    no'w   nearing 
completion.   In    fact,    the   performance 
goals  of  reactor  output  and  run  diu-atlon 
have    been    successfully    demonstrated 
and  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
knowledgeable  scientists  and  engineers 
that  the  technology'  is  in  hand  to  proceed 
with  the   development  of  a  filght  en- 
gine. This  engine,  in  the  75,000-pound 
thrust  category,  would  be  used  on  the 
third  stage  of  the  Saturn  V  launch  ve- 
hicle and,  in  addition  to  greatly  enhanc- 
ing the  space  propulsion  capability  of 
this  vehicle,  would  have  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  extending  the  useful  life  of 
the  Saturn  V  vehicle  itself.  Possibly  the 
most  cogent  point  that  could  be  made 
about   the   NERVA   engine   program   Is 
that  it  represents  the  only  large  thrust, 
high  efficiency  space  propulsion  system 
signifying  a  great  stride  forward  in  pro- 
pulsion capability,  which  is  under  de- 
velopment in  this  Nation  today.  Only  by 
following  through  with  this  development 
will  the  Nation  be  in  a  position  to  have 
the    propulsion    capability    to    do    the 
things  in  space  it  may  elect  to  do  in  the 
late  1970's.  In  this  regard  the  NERVA 
engine  development  is  characterized  by 
a  long  leadtlme  which  makes  it  neces- 
sary that  the  formal   development  be 
initiated  this  year. 

In  addition  to  the  space  nuclear  propul- 
sion capability  this  development  will  pro- 
vide the  Nation,  this  project  presents  a 
technical  challenge  and  a  focal  point  for 
scientific  and  engineering  effort  that  will 
immeasurably  contribute  to  the  Nation's 
technological  base.  As  this  point  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  four  points 
made  by  Mr.  James  E.  "Webb,  Administra- 
tor of  NASA,  in  testifying  in  support  of 
this  program.  I  think  they  are  most  per- 
tinent to  the  matter  imder  discussion: 

First,  during  the  second  decade  of  the  space 
age  we  will  undoubtedly  find  that  there  are 
Important  civil  or  military  requirements  for 
space  vehicles  and  missions  requiring  nuclear 
propulsion  or  for  which  It  will  provide  deci- 
sive advantages. 

Second,  as  In  other  fields  of  advanced  tech- 
nologv.  the  Nation  should  not  shortsightedly 
cut  off  or  constrain  the  development  of  new 
technology  of  great  promise  because  specific 
requirements  or  applications  cannot  be 
clearly  Identified  and  Justified  in  advance. 

Third.  It  Is  very  Important  that  we  move 
ahead  with  nuclear  rocket  engine  develop- 
ment in  fiscal  year  1968  and  fiscal  year  1969 
to  give  a  clear  Klpnal  that  the  United  States 
does  not  Intend  to  limit  Its  development  of 
large  launch  vehicle  and  payload  capabilities 
to  those  of  the  Saturn  V  class  space  booster. 
Fourth,  it  Is  important  to  proceed  with  the 
development  of  a  nuclear  rocket  engine  at 
this  time  to  serve  as  a  central  focus  for  a 
continuing  advance  In  the  nuclear  and  other 
technologies  Involved.  We  may  well  find  over 
the  next  half  dozen  years  Important  benefits 
and  applications  In  other  fields  coming  out  of 
the  work  on  nuclear  propulsion,  so  much  of 
which  Is  at  the  most  advanced  boundaries  of 
our  current  knowledge  and  technology. 


For  the  reasons  I  have  outlined,  I 
believe    that    the    committee    is    most 
judicious  in  recommending  $55  million 
for  this  program — after  a  cut  of  $5  mil- 
lion to  assure  the  utmost  efficiency  in 
program  management^-which  Is  in  sharp 
contrast   to   the    $11.7    million    recom- 
mended by  the  House.  The  $11.7  million 
will  not  permit  the  test  firing  of  tech- 
nology  program    engines   already   con- 
structed and  will  not  even  cover  the  costs 
of  terminating  the  program,  let  alone 
support  a  continuation  into  the  NERVA 
engine  development  phase.  I  have  long 
been  a  supporter  of  atomic  energy  and 
the  projects  which  have  grown  from  this 
great  discovery.  I  think  there  is  ample 
evidence  today  of  the  great  benefits  this 
country  has  already  derived  from  the  use 
of  nuclear  energy,  and  I  have  every  con- 
viction that  this  source  of  energy  will 
play  a  vital  role  in  the  space  efforts  of 
the  future.  During  our  hearings  on  the 
fiscal  year  1969  NASA  authorization  re- 
quest   the    committee    devoted    3    days 
to  this  program    taking  testimony  from 
the  most  knowledgeable  people  with  re- 
spect to  the  technical  base  for  proceeding 
with  the  engine  development  and  with 
the    need    lor    the    propulsion    services 
which  It  offers  for  the  future.  This  testi- 
mony Is  in  volume  3  of  the  committee 
hearines.  which  is  before  you.  and  I  be- 
lieve it  fair  to  say  that  our  witnesses  were 
unanimous  in  their  recommendation  that 
the  Nation  undertake  this  development. 
Accordingly.  I  strongly  urge  your  accept- 
ance of  the  committee's  recommendation 
of  $55  million  for  the  nuclear  rockets 
program. 

The  last  major  program  in  research 
and  development  is  that  of  tracking  and 
data  acquisition,  for  which  your  com- 
mittee recommends  $289,800,000,  a  re- 
duction of  $15  million  from  the  NASA 
request.  It  is  this  funding  which  supi>orts 
the  flight  operations  for  both  manned 
and  unmanned  space  flights,  and  with  the 
initiation  of  the  Apollo  manned  flights  in 
the  third  quarter  of  this  year,  heavT 
operational  demands  will  be  placed  upon 
the  facilities  and  personnel  funded  by 
this  program.  Your  committee  is  most  ap- 
preciative of  the  significant  role  which 
this  network  plays  in  mission  control  and 
data  return,  and  overall  mission  success. 
However,  it  docs  believe  that  its  SI 5  mil- 
lion cut  will  assure  the  highest  degree 
of  efficiency,  and  yet  not  have  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  the  effectiveness  of  this 
program. 

CONSTRUCTION   OP   FACILITIES 

The  administration  requested  S45  mil- 
lion for  the  NASA  constniction  of  facili- 
ties program,  of  wiiich  your  committee  is 
recomniendina  S39.6  million,  a  reduction 
of  S5.4  million,  Tlie  House  approved  the 
request  as  submitted.  The  facilities  re- 
quest may  be  separated  into  two  general 
categories.  One.  facilities  modifications, 
alterations,  and  repairs  to  either  enhance 
their  effectiveness  or  to  maintain  them  in 
a  state  of  reasonable  repair.  This  cate- 
gory represents  about  S22  million  of  the 
request  and  includes  such  things  as  re- 
placement of  a  roof  on  a  Government- 
owned  plant  which  has  outlived  Its  ex- 
pected useful  life,  replacement  of  the 
environmental  control  system  for  the 
Saturn  V  first  stage  test  facility  at  the 
Michoud  plant,   and  various  modifica- 


tions or  rehabilitations  to  manufactur- 
ing, test,  and  launch  complexes. 

■Within  this  category  are  two  projects 
totaling  $3.4  million  which  are  related 
to  the  Apollo  applications  program  Your 
committee  considers  these  items  neces- 
sary, however,  based  upon  the  review  of 
the  Apollo  applications  program  it  Is  be- 
lieved that  the.se  two  items  could  be  de- 
ferred this  year.  The  second  major  cate- 
gorj-  of  facilities  items  Is  that  of  a  $20 
million  request  for  advanced  antenna  sys- 
tems to  support  flight  .spacecraft.  S17  mil- 
lion is  required  to  initiate  construction 
of  two  210-foot  antennas  for  the  deep 
space  net  to  complement  the  one  210-foot 
antenna  which  is  already  in  use  and  per- 
foi-ming  most  successfully.  The  addition 
of  these  two  antennas  so  located  to  pro- 
vide, in   conjunction  with   the  existing 
one,    support    from    three    equidistant 
points  about  the  earth  will  permit  con- 
tinuous  tracking,   mis.sion   control,   and 
data  acquisition  of  spacecraft  to  plane- 
tary distances  and  beyond.  The  construc- 
tion of  these  two  antennas  must  be  ini- 
tiated this  year  if  they  are  to  be  avail- 
able   to    support    the    Titan-Mars    1973 
mission  which  your  committee  is  recom- 
mending approval  of  under  the  lunar  and 
planetary  exploration  jiropram.  Because 
of  the  limited  laiuich  windows  for  plane- 
tary flights,  timing  becomes  a  most  criti- 
cal factor  in  readiness  to  support  the  1973 
launch     opportuiiity.     The     remaining 
amount  is  for  a  phased  array  antenna 
svstem      to      support      the      Stmblazer 
project,  a  small,  relatively  inexpensive 
spacecraft  designed  to  study  solar  phe- 
nomena. 

NASA  requested  $3  million  for  ad- 
vanced planning  and  design  work  in  sup- 
port of  facilities  to  be  studied  and  re- 
quested in  future  years.  Your  committee 
believes  that  $1  million,  equivalent  to  fis- 
cal vear  1968  operations,  should  be  ade- 
quate to  support  the  level  of  facilities 
programs  currently  being  undertaken. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    OPERATIONS 

Your     committee     is     recommending 
5635.560,000  acainst  a  request  of  S648.2 
miUion  for  administrative  operations  for 
fiscal  vear  1969.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
S12  64' million   from  the  NASA  request 
and  an  increase  of  $32,387,000  above  the 
HoiLse  authorized  amoimt    This  appro- 
priation categorj-  provides  for  personnel, 
travel,    and    other   expenses    a.ssociated 
with  NASA  program  direction  and  ad- 
ministration, the  conduct  of  in-house  re- 
search programs  and  the  operation  of 
NASA  installations,  of  which  there  are 
11.  Approximately  68  percent  of  the  ad- 
ministrative operations  budget  is  for  sal- 
aries and  related  personnel  expenses.  The 
lemainder   supports  the   several   NASA 
Centers  with  housekecpinc.  utility,  com- 
puter, and  other  services  and  supplies. 
Of    N.'^SA's    personnel    complement    of 
about  33.000.  some  18  000  are  scientists, 
cncineers,   and   supporting   technicians, 
4.500   are   administrative   and   manage- 
ment professional  personnel,  about  4.500 
are  technicians  supporting  the  in-house 
research  facilities,  and  the  remainder  are 
clerical  and  administrative  support  per- 
sonnel. The  very  hich  percentace  uf  sci- 
entific and  tngtneerinE  personnel  reflects 
the  research  and  development  operation 
that  is  NASA,  and  it  follows  from  this 
that  large  personnel  cuts  would  have  a 
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severe  impact  on  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  which,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously noted.  I  personally  believe  are 
very  important  to  the  ongoing  scientific 
and  technical  posture  of  the  Nation. 

I  stress  the  foregoing  because  during 
fiscal  year  1968  a  $31  million  reduction 
was  made  within  administrative  opera- 
tions by  NASA.  This  reduction  was  a  di- 
rect result  of  congressional  action  which 
forced  a  complete  reexamination  of  the 
personnel  and  other  expenses  which 
comprise  the  administrative  operations 
appropriation  category.  Subsequently. 
NASA  made  a  lartje  reduction  in  the  sup- 
port expenses.  Also  as  a  result  of  that  ex- 
ammation.  NASA  has  held  its  fiscal  year 
1969  request  for  these  expenses  to  almost 
this  same  level.  Further.  a.s  a  result  of 
the  administrative  operations  reduction 
In  fiscal  year  1938.  personnel  cuts  were 
made  and  an  actual  reduction  in  force 
was  effected  when  normal  attrition  such 
as  resignations,  transfers,  and  retire- 
ments did  not  reduce  the  personnel  com- 
plement •  sufficiently  to  remain  within 
available  funds.  Consequently,  the  fiscal 
year  1968  end-of-year  permanent  em- 
ployment will  be  at  least  1.300  below  fis- 
cal year  1967. 

In  reviewing  the  NASA  per.soniiel 
structure,  it  becomes  clear  that  it  is  vir- 
tually impossible  to  effect  reductions  at 
the  Kennedy  Space  Center,  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center,  and  the  Goddard 
Space  Flight  Center  because  of  the  shift 
of  Apollo  activities  to  flight  operations 
and  the  heavy  schedule  established  for 
fiscal  year  1969  which  will  require  a  large 
and  continuous  NASA  management  and 
technical  personnel  commitment  to  staff 
these  operations. 

The  committee's  analysis,  therefore, 
Indicates  that  in  order  to  make  reduc- 
tions in  the  administrative  operations 
appropriations  category,  it  must  be  made 
in  personnel  because  salaries  and  per- 
sonnel benefits  make  up  such  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  administrative  operations 
budget.  Further,  in  order  to  realize  any 
great  savings,  large  numbers  of  person- 
nel must  be  Immediately  removed  from 
the  payroll.  And  finally,  if  such  gross 
numbers  of  people  are  reduced  in  force 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  heaviest  impact 
will  be  at  those  NASA  centers  involved 
in  advanced  research  and  technology — 
those  centers  heavily  engaged  in  in- 
house  research  which  are  building  a  base 
for  future  scientific  and  technical  pro- 
grams. It  is  against  this  background 
that  your  committee  has  judged  the 
House  cut  of  S45.027.000  as  too  harsh  and 
one  which  is  liable  to  do  serious  damage 
to  the  technical  strength  contained  in 
the  organization.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
your  committee  has  recommended  reluc- 
tantly in  many  areas — reductions  were 
made  in  practically  every  NASA  pro- 
posal— we  also  are  recommending  a  re- 
duction. $12  64  miMion.  to  assure  rhe  ut- 
most economy  in  this  aspect  of  NASA's 
operations. 

LEGISL.\TIVE    .ACTIONS 

The  House,  in  passing  H.R.  15856.  ap- 
proved three  legislative  amendments  not 
included  in  the  original  NASA  fiscal  year 
1969  budget  request. 

The  first  one.  section  5,  was  an 
amendment   which   would   prohibit   the 


payment  of  salaries  of  any  employee  of 
NASA  convicted  of  inciting,  promoting, 
or  carrying  on  a  riot  or  group  activity 
resulting  in  material  damage  to  property 
or  injury  to  persons  found  to  be  in  vio- 
lation of  Federal,  State,  or  local  laws  de- 
signed to  protect  persons  or  property  in 
the  community  concerned.  Youi"  com- 
mittee took  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  had  voted  favorably  for  an 
amendment  to  S.  917  dealing  with  this 
subject  and  covering  all  Federal  employ- 
ees and.  therefore,  is  recommending  an 
amended  version  of  section  5  of  the  bill 
which  would  be  compatible  with  the 
policy  already  agreed  to  in  the  Senate 
action.  This  amendment,  however,  un- 
like the  amendments  of  S.  917,  which 
prohibits  convicted  individuals  from 
being  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  5  years,  applies  only  to  funds 
authorized  for  the  payment  of  .salaries  to 
employees  of  NASA  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  House-passed  bill  also  contained 
a  provision  in  section  7  which  would  di- 
rect the  Administrator  of  NASA  to  keep 
the  House  and  Senate  Space  Committees 
fully  and  currently  informed  with  re- 
spect to  all  NASA  activities.  This  is  the 
same  amendment  adopted  by  the  House 
in  fiscal  year  1968  and  which  was  subse- 
quently rejected  by  your  commmittee 
and  by  the  Senate.  Your  committee  be- 
lieves that  NASA  has  made  a  conscien- 
tious effort  to  keep  the  committee  in- 
formed and  consequently  believes  there 
is  less  reason  for  adopting  such  a  provi- 
sion this  year  than  there  was  last  year. 

The  third  amendment  in  the  House 
bill,  section  8.  would  require  the  Admin- 
istrator of  NASA  on  all  noncompetitive 
procurements  in  excess  of  325,000  to  ob- 
tain from  each  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor a  certification  that  the  price 
specified  in  such  contract  or  subcontract 
is  no  higher  than  the  price  of  that  item 
charged  to  any  other  purcha.ser  similarly 
situated.  From  its  review  your  committee 
decided  that  the  complexities  of  the  pro- 
curement situation  necessitated  in-depth 
examination  before  undertaking  legisla- 
tion in  this  area.  Accordingly,  your  com- 
mittee does  not  recommend  adoption  of 
the  amendment  at  this  time,  although  it 
is  sympathetic  in  principle  to  the  pro- 
posal. 

In  concluding,  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
the  scrutiny  that  your  committee  has 
given  to  the  fiscal  year  1969  request  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. We  have  reduced  this  re- 
quest by  $219,840,000  not  because  we  did 
not  belie%'e  these  programs  were  well  pre- 
sented, but  because  we  believed  there  was 
a  need  for  fiscal  austerity  and  that  we 
should  work  toward  that  objective  and 
still  maintain  a  balanced  and  viable 
.space  program  which  would  allow  con- 
tinuation and  completion  of  current  pro- 
grams and  further,  and  equally  as  impor- 
tant, permit  the  development  of  a  base 
which  would  keep  this  Nation  preeminent 
in  space  in  the  years  ahead.  I  urge  your 
support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith],  who  has  worked  very  hard  on 
this  bill,  as  well  as  on  previous  bills.  We 
are  very  pleased  to  have  her  as  a  member 
of  the  committee. 


Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  woiUd 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late the  chairman  for  the  excellent  man- 
ner in  which  he  handled  the  NASA  au- 
thorization bill,  H.R.  15856.  The  chair- 
man has  thoroughly  explained  the  con- 
tents of  the  bill,  and  I  will  not  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate  for  further  explana- 
tion. As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  however.  I  would  like  to 
make  some  general  comments  concern- 
ing our  space  program. 

I  believe  most  of  my  Senate  colleagues 
are  aware  that  I  firmly  support  our  space 
science  and  technology  efforts  and  have 
done  so  since  the  early  days  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  like  to  think  that  my  faith  in  our 
space  program  stems  from  plain  old- 
fashioned  logic — based  on  the  fact  that 
our  space  efforts  continue  to  demonstrate 
an  enonnous  potential  for  unlimited  good 
over  a  broad  range  of  social,  economic, 
and  military  needs. 

Notwithstanding  the  relative  infancy 
of  .space  exploration,  we  have  already 
achieved  several  beneficial  and  practical 
applications.  We  have  in  operation 
worldwide  weather  and  communication 
satellites,  and  we  have  made  inspiring 
insights  into  nature  that  are  of  direct 
relevance  to  human  conditions  here  on 
earth. 

Yet,  there  are  those,  such  .as  some  of 
our  leading  presidential  candidates — of 
both  political  persuasions,  I  might  add — 
who  use  rather  questionable  logic  when 
discussing  the  space  program.  In  one 
breath,  they  recommend  severe  cuts  in 
the  space  budget,  and  in  the  next,  they 
profess  that,  if  elected,  they  would  vigor- 
ously pursue  solution  to  some  of  the  same 
problems  for  which  the  space  program 
may  well  have  the  greatest  potential  to 
effect  solution. 

If  ever  there  was  a  Government-spon- 
sored program  that  provides  "something 
for  everyone" — as  the  saying  goes — it  is 
the  space  program.  So  much  so,  that  I 
believe  the  NASA  authorization  bill  could 
properly  be  called  a  welfare  program.  Do 
you  find  this  farfetched?  Then  let  me 
take  a  few  brief  minutes  to  explain. 

Let  me  first  discuss  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  our  space  program. 

I  personally  know  that  many  of  you 
have  fought  long  and  hard  to  obtain  aid 
for  regions  affected  by  the  weather — be 
it  because  of  hurricanes  or  drought.  To 
you  then,  I  ask:  Do  the  current  achieve- 
ments in  space  weather  satellites  mean 
only  that  you  will  be  able  to  determine 
more  precisely  whether  or  not  to  carry 
your  umbrella  on  a  given  day? 

Of  course  not.  Our  weather  satellites 
have  already  demonstrated  that  the  loss 
of  human  life  can  be  reduced  by  predict- 
ing the  severity  and  direction  of  impend- 
ing storms.  But  the  real  impact  of  con- 
tinued research  in  this  area,  we  are  told 
by  many  of  our  most  eminent  scientists, 
is  that  through  this  technology  we  may 
well  be  able  to  control  the  weather,  elim- 
inate arid  regions  of  the  world,  and 
thereby  multiply  our  food  supply  many 
magnitudes. 

With  regard  to  our  planetary  explora- 
tion efforts,  some  critics  of  the  space 
program  unwittingly  say  that  we  explore 
the  universe  merely  for  the  .same  reason 
mountain    climbers    climb    mountains, 
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that  is,   "because   they   nave  not   been 
there  before." 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  I  support  a  ngorous  planetary  ex- 
ploration program,  not  only  because  it 
contributes  to  our  general  knowledge  of 
the  universe,  but  because  it  will  provide 
us  with  a  deeper  understanding  of  our 
own  earth  environment  which  can 
be  applied  to  the  control  of  natural 
phenomena. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  mentioning  two 
such  problems — earthquakes  and  air  pol- 
lution. I  know  several  of  our  colleagues 
represent  geographical  areas  where 
earthquakes  or  air  pollution  are  menac- 
ing problems  for  their  constituents. 

In  regard  to  earthquakes,  the  eminent 
Dr.  Gordon  F.  MacDonald,  vice  chancel- 
lor of  the  University  of  California  and  a 
member  of  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Board,  recently  discussed  before 
our  conunittee  the  current  speculative 
hypothesis  as  to  the  major  cause  of 
earthquakes.  Dr.  MacDonald  relates 
planetai-y  exploration  and  study  of  earth- 
quakes this  way — and  I  quote: 

On  earth  we  know  of  no  way  to  test  these 
hypotheses.  Observation.s  on  tlie  surface  of 
Mars  and  llie  Moon  would  be  highly  rtle- 
vant.  '  *  •  At  present  NASA  is  planning 
.seismic  observations  on  the  moon  in  the 
Apollo  program  and  a  candidate  instrument 
for  the  1973  M<irs  rough  lander.  These  ex- 
periments, if  successful,  would  be  the  first 
steps  toward  using  information  about  other 
members  of  the  solar  system  in  understand- 
ing our  earth. 

The  relationship  of  air  pollution  on 
earth  and  planetaiy  exploration  was 
most  succinctly  described  by  Mr.  Oran 
W.  Nicks,  Deputy  Associate  Admini.'^un- 
tor  of  NASA's  Office  of  Space  Science  and 
Applications — and  I  quote : 

Our  planetary  atmospheres  scientists  re- 
port that  within  the  last  60  to  70  years  the 
carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  Earth's  atmos- 
phere has  Increased  by  at  least  S^'c  and 
seems  to  be  continuing  to  rise.  The  reasons 
are  not  readily  explainable  but  may  be  con- 
nected with  our  industrial  growth.  The  con- 
sequences of  even  a  small  increase  In  carbon 
dioxide  content  will  be  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  average  surface  temperature.  This 
kind  of  change  in  our  atmosphere  may  over- 
shadow present  worries  about  the  popula- 
tion explosion — our  planet  might  become  un- 
fit for  life  before  It  becomes  too  crowded. 
*  «  •  *  • 

.  .  .  carbon  dioxide  seems  to  be  the  most 
prominent  gas  in  the  atmospheres  of  both 
Mars  and  Venus.  An  understanding  of  why 
two  of  three  terrestrial  planets  have  atmos- 
pheres composed  primarily  of  carbon  dioxide 
could  allow  significant  implications  as  to 
the  luture  evolution  of  our  Earth's  environ- 
ment. 

Let  us  continue  just  a  bit  further 
with  this  "something  for  everyone" 
legislation,  currently  known  as  the 
NASA  authorization  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  during  the  few 
years  that  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
body  I  have  listened  to  many  an  im- 
passioned plea  concerning  the  need  for 
ennomic  aid  in  such  fields  as  agricul- 
ture, forestry,  geology,  oceanography, 
navigation,  and  traffic  control.  To  those 
of  you  who  have  specific  constituent  in- 
terest in  these  fields  I  point  out  that 
NASA's  procrrams  of  useful  space  ap- 
plications   are    now    at    the    brink    of 


demonstrating  the  capability  of  mak- 
ing substantial  benefits  in  each  of  these 
fields. 

Tire  technology  Is  now  being  i^erfected 
to  permit  such  practical  and  diverse 
benefits  as  location  of  mineral  and  oil 
deposits,  surveying  agriculture  resources, 
deteiTnining  the  most  promising  fishing 
areas,  and  monitoring  of  iceberg  and  ice 
field  movements. 

Let  me  read  ju-st  a  few  words  of  a  re- 
cent report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  prom- 
ise of  space  applications.  I  quote: 

Our  first  general  conclusion  is  that  the 
potential  economic  benefits  to  our  society 
from  space  systems  are  enormous.  They  may 
amount  to  billions  of  dollars  per  year  to 
many  diverse  elements  of  our  Industry  and 
commerce  and  thus  to  the  public  In  some 
areas,  it  is  possible  to  predict  these  benefits 
with  accuracy;  in  otliers.  we  can  estimate 
within  broad  but  conservative  limits. 

•  *  •  Benefits  from  satellites  may  result 
because  they  provide  a  more  economical  way 
to  accomplish  a  function  or  service  already 
being  performed  •  *  •  In  other  ireas,  such 
as  geodesy  and  meteorology,  space  technology 
can  accomplish  tasks  that  are  essentlallv 
inconceivable  by  other  means. 

Lest  we  forget,  the  space  program 
also  makes  a  significant  impact  on  our 
foreign  policy  and  on  our  military  de- 
fense position. 

To  tho.se  among  you  who  believe  we 
should  encourage  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  reach  further  accords  to 
limit  the  arms  race,  I  ask:  Could  there 
have  been  any  reasonable  basis  of  agree- 
ment whatever  to  halt  the  test  of  nu- 
clear devices  in  the  atmosphere  if  it 
were  not  for  our  space  technology  which 
provides  us  with  the  ability  to  detect 
effects  of  high  altitude  nuclear  testing? 

My  answer  is  unquestionably  "no,"  As 
an  indication  of  the  necessity  for  such 
space  detection  devices,  you  may  recall 
that  the  1961-62  Soviet  nuclear  tests 
were  carried  out  in  direct  violation  of  the 
international  moratorium  on  atmos- 
pheric nuclear  testing. 

Now,  I  address  myself  to  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  been  consistent  and 
unwavering  in  their  demands  that  the 
United  States  continue  to  maintain  and 
perhaps  increase  its  military  defense 
vigilance.  Could  we  provide  this  strong 
military  defense  you  seek  were  it  not 
for  unmanned  military  satellite  systems 
in  the  fields  of  communications,  meteor- 
ology, navigation,  surveillance,  early 
warning,  and  the  monitoring  of  nuclear 
tests  which  have  proved  far  more  effec- 
tive than  almost  anyone  anticipated  a 
decade  ago?  And  should  we  not  continue 
to  increase  our  knowledge  in  this  vital 
technological  areas? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is,  of 
course,  obvious.  But  the  significance  of 
NASA's  contribution  to  our  military 
space  programs  was  perhaps  best  ex- 
pressed in  the  testimony  of  Dr.  John 
S.  Foster.  Jr..  DOD's  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineerin.g.  when  he  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  on  March 
26  of  this  year. 

I  quote : 

•  •  •  Further  development  of  launch  ve- 
hicles, rocket  enplnes  and  applicable  sub- 
systems points  toward  Increased  military 
capability,  utility  and  reliability.  The  work 


of  NASA  continued  to  contribute  heavily  to 
the  necessary  science  and  technology  baee. 

Now  I  know  that  each  of  you  will,  and 
rightly  so,  vote  funds  for  tlie  space  pro- 
gram as  your  conscience  dictates.  My 
only  aim  in  discussing  these  matters  has 
been  to  perhaps  shed  some  additional 
light  on  what  we  can  expect  by  continu- 
ing a. viable  space  program.  Tlie  space 
program  is  not  an  abstract,  intangible 
activity:  we  are  not  merely  conducting 
.science  for  science  sake. 

I  know  that  other  proponents  of  the 
space  program  describe  the  prestige  and 
national  pride  brought  about  by  excep- 
tional space  feats.  I  have  never  been  con- 
vinced that  these  factors  alone  are  ade- 
quate justification  for  .spending  large 
sums  of  the  taxpayers  money. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason- 
able basis  to  exp€K;t  tliat  enormous  prac- 
tical benefits,  affecting  virtually  every 
segment  of  .society,  will  accrue  from  oiu" 
current  efforts  in  space  science  .ind  tech- 
nology. Historically,  exploration  and 
technology  were  jierhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant factors  in  our  countiTs  tremen- 
dous growth  and  prosjienty.  And.  in  my 
view,  exploration  and  technology  may 
well  be  the  principal  factors  in  detennin- 
ing  whether  or  not  this  country  will  even 
survive  in  the  future. 

Needless  to  say,  I  earnestly  commend 
to  my  colleagues  passage  of  the  NASA 
authorization  bill  as  reported  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  urge  Senators  to  support  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Sciences.  NASA's  aero- 
nautical and  .space  programs  have  been 
cut  substantially  during  the  past  year. 
The  committee  recommendation  of  $4.15 
billion  is  about  S950  million — almast  a 
billion  dollars — less  than  was  reque-sted 
la.st  year  and.  in  fact,  it  is  less  than  any 
year  since  fiscal  year  1963. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  many  direct 
benefits  of  the  aeronautical  and  space 
program — with  the  tremendous  increase 
in  scientific  knowledge  which  it  has  pro- 
vided, with  the  great  new  technology  It 
has  made  available  to  our  indu.stry,  with 
its  direct  applications  of  space  tech- 
nDlogy  to  communications,  weather,  and 
navigation,  with  the  application  of  aero- 
nautical and  space  science  technology*  to 
the  solution  of  problems  in  other  fields. 
But,  I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  program  makes  tre- 
mendous intangible  contributions  to  the 
United  States  as  a  nation — contributions 
whose  values  cannot  be  precisely  meas- 
ured or  weighed,  on  which  we  cannot  put 
a  dollar  .sign,  but  in  value  so  great  as  to 
be  priceless.  The  contributions  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  are  the  contributions  of 
the  aeronautical  and  space  programs 
to- 
First.  Education:  It  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged that  the  space  program, 
more  so  than  any  prior  Federal  iirogram. 
has  stimulated  the  interest  of  our  youths 
in  the  quest  for  scientific  knowledge.  As 
a  result,  school  science  curriculums  have 
been  modernized  and  strengthened  at  all 
levels  and  the  highly  trained  and  dedi- 
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cated  people  who  emerge  from  these  in- 
stitutions will  help  keep  this  Nation  out 
In  the  front  ranks  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. In  addition,  NASA  has  given 
strong,  direct  support  to  approximately 
200  of  the  science-oriented  universities 
and  predoctoral  training  grants  to  more 
than  3,000  gifted  young  men  and  women. 

Second.  Better  health  and  medicines 
for  our  population :  Space  program  dis- 
coveries have  resulted  in  the  improve- 
ment of  medical  instrimients  and  elec- 
tronic instnmientation;  this,  in  turn,  of- 
fers opportunities  to  revolutionize  the 
equipment  of  clinics,  hospitals,  and 
doctors'  offices,  and  with  computer-aided 
diagnosis,  it  is  possible  to  have  more 
nearly  automated  hospitals  to  help  meet 
the  shortages  of  both  doctors  and  nurses 
and  at  the  same  time  improve  the  quality 
of  the  individual  patient's  care.  In  addi- 
tion, we.  can  now  foresee  that  the  use  of 
remot«-fiensing  devices  in  orbiting  satel- 
lites can  help  in  the  abatement  of  dis- 
eases, detection  of  pollution  sources,  and 
the  location  of  plant  infestation. 

Third.  Greater  security:  Our  civilian 
space  effort  has  and  continues  to  make  a 
major  contribution  in  sfMice  technology 
to  prevent  the  likelihood  of  aggressive 
action  in  space  by  others  and  to  increase 
our  alertness  of  the  dangers  to  our  na- 
tional secui'ity.  This  contribution  has  al- 
ready made  possible  first,  reliable  com- 
munications satellites  for  use  of  militarj' 
and  diplomatic  personnel;  second,  weath- 
er satellites  providing  instantaneous 
world  weather  data,  third,  navigation 
satellites  used  by  ships  and  submarines 
for  highly  accurate  location  data;  fourth, 
satellites  furnishing  data  for  much  more 
acciU'ate  mapmaking;  and,  fifth,  satel- 
lites involving  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
in  the  atmosphere  and  in  space. 

Fourth,  a  healthier  free  enterprise 
system:  Scientific  discovery  is  no  longer 
accomplished  by  the  sole  Inventor.  It 
calls  on  all  the  resources  of  the  Nation 
and  the  space  program  has  demonstrated 
how  industrial  resources  can  be  mar- 
shaled successfully.  In  addition,  the 
competition  required  to  use  expanded 
scientific  knowledge  through  advances  in 
engineering  and  technology  is  a  power- 
ful stimulus  to  the  modernizing  of  all  in- 
dustry. 

Fifth.  International  cooperation:  This 
country  is  taking  every  possible  advan- 
tage of  its  preeminent  position  in  space 
research  to  improve  our  relations  with 
other  nations.  Currently,  we  have  coop- 
erative space  efforts  going  with  70  other 
countries.  This  cooperation  includes  the 
incorporation  of  foreign  scientific  experi- 
ments on  U.S.  space  missions,  the  U.S. 
launching  of  foreign  spacecraft,  the 
training  of  foreign  scientists  at  U.S. 
space  research  centers,  the  exchange  of 
scientific  data,  and  the  use  of  overseas 
territory  for  our  worldwide  tracking  sta- 
tion net. 

Sixth.  Increased  chances  for  world 
peace:  'We  are  now  exchanging  a  limited 
amount  of  weather  satellite  data  with 
the  Soviet  Union  over  a  special  wire  line 
installed  between  the  weather  centers 
of  the  two  countries.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  areas  of  active  cooperation  that  we 
have  been  able  to  establish  with  the  So- 
viet Union  in  the  space  realm.  Last  year 


we  enacted  the  Outer  Space  Treaty 
which  89  countries  endorsed  with  their 
signatures.  More  recently,  48  govern- 
ments have  signed  an  Astronaut-Rescue 
Treaty  which  required  that  all  possible 
assistance  must  be  given  to  astronauts  in 
the  event  of  accident,  distress,  or  emer- 
gency landing  and  to  insure  the  prompt 
return  of  both  astronauts  and  space- 
craft. Thus,  we  seem  to  be  able  to  come 
to  agreement  more  readily  in  space  than 
here  on  earth  and  perhaps  this  may  well 
be  the  means  in  which  we  can  gain  mo- 
mentum for  the  search  of  world  peace. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  national 
aeronautical  and  space  program  helps 
us  to  move  forward  in  every  one  of  these 
areas.  No  one  can  put  a  dollar  sign  on  the 
contributions  of  the  space  program  in 
these  areas.  If  further  cuts  above  and 
beyond  those  already  made  are  imposed 
on  the  NASA  programs,  our  ability  to 
achieve  our  objectives  in  these  areas  will 
be  far  less  and  more  distant  of  attain- 
ment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  A  few  minutes  ago 
I  mentioned  the  verj'  fine  work  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  has  done  on  the  com- 
mittee. I  should  mention  also  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  an  extremely  fine 
workman  and  has  been  very  helpful  to 
the  committee,  and  I  congratulate  him. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  partial  text  of  some  remarks 
I  made  at  the  Los  Angeles  Jimior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  luncheon  at  Los  Angeles 
on  May  24, 1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  it  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Looking  Beyond  the  Moon 
(Paxllal    text    of    remarks    by    U.S.   Senator 
THOMAS  H.  KucHEL    bcfoie   the  Los  An- 
geles     Junior      Chamber     of      Commerce 
luncheon,  Los   Angeles,   May   24,   1968) 
Early  this  month   the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Relations  reported  that 
In  the  past  year  earnings  of  Industrial  work- 
ers In  California  Increased  by  nearly  five  per- 
cent. By  Itself  this  would  be  an  Important 
gain    in    take-home    pay.    The    Dejxirtment 
points   out.    however,   that  the   advance  In 
wages   was   substantially   wiped   out   by  In- 
creasing prices.  In  fact,  California  workers' 
bu}-ing  f)ower  did  not  advance  one  lota  from 
the  1967  level. 

These  are  the  wages  of  inflation.  They  carry 
cruel  Implications  for  all  of  our  citizens,  for 
the  factory  workers,  the  agricultural  laborer, 
the  businessman,  and.  particularly,  for  all 
those  dependent  on  fixed  income — the  retired 
and  the  aged. 

.^t  home  and  abroad  our  nation  faces  a 
financial  crisis  of  proportions  unseen  for 
forty  years.  This  price  of  gold  has  again 
soared  above  the  forty  dollar  mark  on  the 
London  Market.  Our  trade  surpltis  has  mo- 
mentarily we  hope,  disappeared.  Interest 
rates  are  at  highs  reminiscent  of  1929.  For 
the  second  year  In  a  row,  the  federal  deficit 
threatens  to  run  over  20  billion  dollars. 

There  Is  a  disgraceful  game  being  played 
in  Washington  today  over  how  we  are  going 
to  put  an  end  tc  mismanagement  of  otu: 
public  purse.  The  Mggest  mystery  lies  In 
the  attitude  of  the  Administration.  The 
Senate  has  acted.  We  have  passed  a  measure 
calling  for  a  temporary  one-year  tax  sur- 


charge together  with  a  mandatory  spending 
reduction  of  6  billion  dollars.  In  conference 
with  committee  members  In  the  Hotise, 
these  items  have  been  sustained.  Despite 
action  at  long  last  in  the  Congress  there  has 
been  too  little  leadership,  and  too  many 
hstfEh  words  from  the  other  end  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 

In  an  election  year  politicians  don't  like 
to  cut  non-essential  spending.  The  federal 
grant  that  was  a  frill  last  year,  in  the  poli- 
tician's rhetoric,  may  suddenly  be  vital  to 
the  national  interest  with  an  election  draw- 
ing near. 

At  the  risk  of  violating  a  long-cherished 
rule  of  political  survival,  I  have  been  tell- 
ing Callfornlans  for  some  months  now  that 
in  order  to  protect  the  American  dollar.  In 
order  to  prevent  rampant  inflation,  we  must 
face  a  period  of  au-sterlty.  We  mvist  cut  fed- 
eral spending  and  raise  taxes. 

Spending  cuts  are  rarely  popular.  But 
neither  is  inflation,  and  it  is  going  to  come 
home  to  us  with  hurricane  force  if  we  delay 
meaningful  restraints  in  spending,  coupled 
with  a  little  more  revenue  In  the  treasury. 

Paper  gains  in  income  are  meaningless 
unless  they  can  be  turned  into  solid  value 
in  the  market  place.  The  economic  crisis 
we  face  today  requires  us  to  make  a  limited 
sacrifice  for  an  ensuing,  temporary  period 
In  order  to  put  our  economy  back  on  the 
tracks  and  keep  it  growing.  It  is  a  matter 
of  trading  oft  a  relatively  small  immediate 
cost  in  order  to  cut  down  infiatlon,  to  sta- 
bilize the  dollar  as  an  International  medium 
of  exchange,  and  to  maintain  the  most  pow- 
erful engine  of  production  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

This  means  that  for  the  next  12  months 
every  Item  In  the  Federal  budget  not  vitally 
necessary  either  for  present  needs,  or  to  sus- 
tain our  safe  transition  to  the  future,  will 
have  to  be  treated  on  an  austerity  basis.  It 
means  a  tight  ceiling  on  Federal  employ- 
ment, p)06tponement  of  major  public  works 
programs,  a  reduction  in  our  troop  commit- 
ment in  Europe,  and  across-the-board  cuts 
In  the  large  majority  of  Federal  activities, 
including  some  of  those  near  and  dear  to 
California.  One  of  those  activities  where  cuts 
will  come  inevitably  will  be  the  space  pro- 
gram. 

I  believe  the  space  program  is  especially 
vulnerable  to  cuts.  Indeed,  the  reduction  of 
funds  over  the  past  two  years  years  for  space 
activities  has  been  considerable,  and  last 
week  the  oirector  of  the  space  program  testi- 
fied that  his  agency,  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  would  go 
along  with  the  latest  efforts  at  cutting  the 
program. 

Do  we  abandon  the  space  effort  as  dead? 
Should  we  give  it  up?  I  do  not  believe  we 
should.  I  believe  It  must  and  It  will  survive 
the  present  austerity  period.  What  we  do 
with  that  program,  then.  Is  the  question. 

First,  I  think  we  must  recognize  that  the 
very  vulnerability  of  the  program  has  been 
in  part  the  result  of  a  woeful  mismanage- 
ment by  the  administration. 

What  we  need,  and  what  we  have  lacked, 
is  an  administration  which  will  allocate 
space  dollars  according  to  the  skills  and 
manpower  and  brainpower  available,  rather 
than  on  a  basis  of  political  preference.  I  be- 
lieve that  situation  will  be  changed  this  next 
November. 

The  technological  future  of  America  must 
not  be  sacrificed  to  geographic  political 
manipulation. 

Once  before,  I  successfully  fought  an  effort 
to  take  research  and  development  dollars 
from  the  states  which  win  them  on  merit, 
like  California,  Jtist  to  divide  them  else- 
where on  a  so-called  need  basis.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  guard  the  rule  of  fair  play  on  a  merit 
basis.  It  can  only  help  California. 

I  am  going  to  discuss  today  what  I  believe 
we  must  do  now  to  prepare  for  the  future  of 
our  space  effort.  Potentially,  it  is  a  bright 
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hope  for  the  future  economy  of  California 
and  the  nation.  We  must  turn  that  potenUal 
into  realiiv. 

We  have  a  tradition  in  California  of  look- 
mg  to  the  future  both  as  a  challenge  and  a 
source  of  good  fortune.  That  means  striking 
out  in  new  clearly  charted  directions  without 
fear  of  the  unknown.  This  was  the  spirit  of 
the  early  frontier  that  even  today  distin- 
guishes California  life. 

Without  new  horizons  we  become  limited 
and  cease  to  advance.  I  would  prophesy  the 
end  of  our  free  society  on  the  day  when  our 
leadership  in  business  or  government  says 
■This  is  It  Our  Job  is  finished.  There  are  no 
more  tasks  ahead.  We've  built  America." 

Here  in  California,  we  look  forward.  More 
money  is  spent  on  research  and  development 
in  our  advanced  economy  each  year  than 
in  all  of  Western  Etirope.  That  is  money 
spent  on  the  future,  and.  of  all  the  new 
horizons,  the  i^randest  Is  especially  our  own. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  last  frontier  in 
outer  space. 

There  Is  no  federal  program  more  in  need 
of  full  public  understanding  than  the  space 
program  and  its  relationship  to  a  balanced 
and  growing  economy.  In  my  view,  the  lack 
of  public  understanding  stems  directly  from 
our  failure  as  a  nation  to  establish  in  simple 
dige.<!table  terms  what  we  hope  to  achieve, 
and  what  this  investment  means  to  ovu' 
future  and  prosperity.  The  consequence  has 
been  a  growing  cry  from  some  for  severe  re- 
ductions In  the  space  program.  Indeed  there 
are  some  who  would  eliminate  it  altogether. 
In  California,  we  know  from  bitter  experi- 
ence what  ups  and  downs  in  income  and 
emplojrment  result  from  a  stop-and-go  in- 
vestment policy  In  the  aerospace  Industry.  It 
IS  a  paradox  that  well-meaning  people  want 
to  alleviate  poverty  and  economic  dislocation 
in  some  places  by  creating  it  in  others.  It 
Is  aU  the  more  a  paradox  when  the  activity 
to  be  cut  is  the  very  one  offering  the  best 
opportunity  for  growth  and  prosperity. 

We  do  not  seem  t<5  know  what  we  are 
about.  Our  current  mission  is  to  put  a  man 
on  the  moon  In  this  decade.  But  that  ob- 
jective hardly  describes  the  full  goal  of  a 
national  space  program.  It  tells  us  nothing 
of  any  of  our  military,  scientific,  or  technical 
requirements  In  the  years  and  decades  ahead. 
It  takes  no  account  of  the  enormous  tech- 
nical advantages  to  be  gained  by  pressing  on 
the  frontiers  of  discovery.  It  says  nothing  of 
the  achievement  of  knowledge  of  our  universe 
for  its  own  sake.  Finally,  it  ignores  the  latent 
threat  of  space  competition,  and  the  night- 
marish weaponry  potentially  deployed  by  the 
determined  enemy  In  the  form  of  satellites, 
partial  orbital  systems,  or  other  yet  un- 
dreamed of  interplanetary  contrivances  de- 
signed to  destroy  with  ever  greater  sophis- 
tication. 

When  looking  at  future  space  Investment, 
we  must  be  careful  to  count  the  pay-off 
already  gained.  The  catalogue  of  achieve- 
ments now  ranges  from  heat-resistant  fry- 
ing pans,  to  fool-proof  fingerprint  identifica- 
tion, from  a  new  system  tested  In  the  San 
Bernardino  Mountains  to  predict  earth- 
quakes, to  a  new  method  of  skid-proofing 
California  freeways,  not  to  mention  vast  areas 
of  new  technology  in  lasers  and  micro-elec- 
tronics. The  spinoff  from  space  technology 
Is  already  proving  an  enormous  boon  to  both 
soldier  and  civilian. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  system 
of  spy-in-the-.sky  activities  which  can  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  risk  of  surprise  attack 
by  conventional  means.  Over  a  year  ago.  I 
advocated  that  a  sy.stem  of  satellites  be 
placed  over  the  Near  East  to  observe  the  des- 
erts surrounding  Israel  as  a  means  of  giving 
advanced  warning  to  the  world  on  any  prep- 
arations for  massive  assault  from  the  desert. 
That  capability  is  already  ours.  We  may  dare 
to  hope  that  in  future  years  observation  tech- 
niques might  become  so  accurate  as  to  help 
us  guard  against  Infiltration  by  individual 
terrorists. 


We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  revolutloii  In  the 
technology  of  natural  resource  exploration 
and  exploitation.  Using  remote  sensing  de- 
vices in  orbiting  satellites  man  will  make 
vast  strides  In  locating  valuable  minerals,  oil 
and  water.  Commercial  fishing  will  improve 
with  the  abllitv  to  trace  the  location  of 
schools  of  lish  by  satellite.  These  are  the 
predictable  results,  and  with  the  application 
of  Imagination  we  can  forsee  abatement  of 
disease,  detection  of  pollution  .sources,  loca- 
tion of  plant  infestation,  better  mapping  and 
revolution  in  the  science  of  population 
studies. 

This  sounds  fantastic.  Indeed  it  is.  The 
whole  problem  about  space  is  that  we  are 
moving  Into  the  unknown — with  its  unseen 
perils  and  its  untapped  bonanzas. 

We  must  move  into  the  unknown  with 
piu-pose.  The  entire  multi-billion  dollar 
space  program,  and  the  Industry  and  econ- 
omy and  Jobs  which  have  been  built  on  It. 
will  eventually  fall  into  expensive  disarray  if 
America  fails  to  define  its  goals  beyond  the 
moon.  For  a  decade  the  driving  force  of  the 
program  has  been  the  national  goal  to  put 
men  on  the  moon  and  to  bring  them  back. 
Once  the  manned  lunar  landing  Is  achieved. 
America's  aerospace  program  will  be  without 
a  guiding  purpose.  We  need  goals  not  only  in 
pure  scientific  terms.  We  also  need  space 
goals  which  clearly  sUte  the  potential  bene- 
fits of  the  program  to  people,  or  the  public 
will  Jtistlflably  fight  a  single  i>enny  being 
thrown  into  space. 

In  1937,  the  Administration  convened  a 
group  of  scientists  to  look  Into  the  future 
and  to  predict  the  new  Industries  which  ad- 
vancing science  would  create.  The  learned 
gentlemen  produced  a  report  that  was  a 
landmark  of  its  time.  They  did  foresee  tele- 
vision and  polaroid  photography.  But  they 
failed  to  anticipate  that  in  a  scant  five  years 
there  would  be  practical  applications  of  ra- 
dar, in  ten  years  there  would  be  atomic 
energy.  In  twenty  years  man  would  be  in 
space. 

The  experience  of  the  30's  shows  that  we 
are  unable  to  predict  what  we  can  achieve. 
Imagination  still  runs  behind  the  wonder  of 
discovery.  While  we  cannot  predict,  we  can 
determine  the  road  to  take,  and  decide  which 
requirements  merit  priority.  In  my  view,  the 
mission  to  the  moon  Is  only  a  point  at  the 
near  end  of  a  long  chain  of  possibilities. 

We  have  In  the  past  employed  with  some 
success,  a  mechanism  to  give  direction  to  our 
national  thrust  into  the  unknown.  At  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  the  Flnletter  Commission's 
report  on  "Survival  in  the  Air  Age"  set  down 
the  guidelines  for  the  establishment  of  our 
nation's  air  arm.  A  decade  later,  under 
President  Elsenhower,  a  group  of  distin- 
guished scientists  addressed  the  hotly  de- 
bated missile  question.  Both  of  these  com- 
missions had  enormous  impact  in  providing 
guidance  and  goals  for  a  vital  national  effort. 
The  1960's  and  particularly  the  current  eco- 
nomic crisis,  pose  the  questions  of  outer- 
space — not  only  how  far  and  how  fast  we 
should  go.  but  where  and  why. 

Earlier  this  week.  I  sent  a  message  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  calling  on 
him  to  appoint  a  Presidential  Commission 
on  Space  composed  of  the  most  highly  quali- 
fied men  in  our  nation — scientists,  business- 
men, military,  legal,  diplomatic  and  political 
leaders  to  evaluate  our  space  program,  to 
decide  what  we  can  and  ought  to  be  doing 
and  to  fix  our  goals  and  to  organize  accord- 
ingly. We  cannot  allow  a  great  nation  to 
gauge  its  activity  on  the  frontier  of  knowl- 
edge bv  reaction  to  rival  efforts  of  the  Soviet 
Union.'  That  is  not  right  for  the  leader  of 
the  free  world.  Nor  does  it  allow  us  to  stake 
out  our  own  destiny  as  Americans  have  al- 
wavs  done. 

Namine  a  commission  does  not  mean  auto- 
maticallv" spending  more  money  on  our  space 
effort.  Commission  recommendations  would 
hopefuUv  tell  us  where  we  can  spend  less, 
where  we  can  cut  waste,  where  we  can  best 


stop  a  program  with  relatively  little  promise. 
Most  of  all.  a  commission  which  does  its  Job 
properly  will  tell  our  next  president,  a  con- 
cerned Congress  and  a  puzzled  public  what 
is  indeed  happening  in  America's  space  pro- 
grams. 

A  clear  understanding  of  the  program  will 
permit  us  to  move  forward  with  a  steady  In- 
vestment plan.  We  can  avoid  the  pitfalls  of 
.spasmodic  changes  in  employment.  We  can 
reap  the  benefits  of  discovery  In  the  un- 
known. We  can  continue  to  expand  the 
limits  of  the  human  mind  and  knowledge  of 
our  universe.  We  can  Increase  the  chances  of 
national  security  for  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity. 

If  handled  correctly,  the  Information  pro- 
vided by  my  proposed  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  Space  would  permit  our  economy  to 
grow  in  real  terms  far  beyond  its  present 
frame. 

It  is  nice  to  put  a  man  In  space.  It  Is  essen- 
tial to  find  some  benefits  of  that  project  on 
earth.  To  get  the  job  done,  we  must  show 
the  courage  to  chart  our  course  and  follow 
it.  It  Is  we  who  must  manage  our  technology 
and  make  it  work  for  us.  Success  will  take  us 
not  only  beyond  the  moon,  but  a  long  step 
forward  on  earth  as  well. 

.SPACE  Atn-HORIZATION  :  THE  QtJESTION  OF 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  the  record  of  the  administration  in 
practicing  economy  in  the  space  program 
is  a  good  one.  This  request  has  been  cut 
even  more  deeply  by  the  Senate  Space 
Committee. 

However  deep  President  Johnson's  zeal 
for  the  space  program,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  has  carefully  reviewed  his  pri- 
orities. During  the  past  few  years,  he  has 
severely  cut  space  spending.  His  proposed 
space  budget  for  fiscal  year  1969  is  $691 
million  less  than  he  recommended  in 
fiscal  year  1968;  $943  million  less  than  he 
requested  in  fiscal  year  1966;  and  $1.34 
billion  less  than  fiscal  year  1964. 

With  all  of  the  earthly  demands  on  the 
tax  dollar,  what  is  the  case  for  space,  the 
taxpayer  asks?  Does  it  matter  if  we  reach 
the  nioon  a  few  years  later  than  now 
planned?  If  we  ever  land  on  Mars?  Or 
develop  a  new  generation  of  powerful 
nuclear  rocket  engines? 

I  am  convinced  that  the  space  pro- 
gram matters  a  great  deal,  and  has  ever 
since  the  U.S.S.R.  put  up  its  first  sputnik 
ahead  of  the  United  States  in  1957.  And 
so  I  believe  that  space  spending  deserves 
the  priority  it  has  enjoyed  in  the  budget 
process. 

Our  space  program  involves  more  than 
the  Nation's  prestige,  as  important  as 
that  is  during  this  time  when  the  Ameri- 
can image  is  suffering  badly  in  many 
cotmtries  of  the  world.  More  is  involved 
than  the  continuing  health  of  the  aero- 
space mdustrj'  and  the  employment  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  en- 
gaged in  the  space  program.  More  is  in- 
volved than  the  difference  that  the  space 
program  can  make  between  prosperity 
and  recession  in  America's  long  indus- 
trial boom.  More  is  involved  than  the 
beneficial  byproduct  of  space  technology 
to  other  endeavors  here  on  earth  rang- 
ing from  new  techniques  for  foi-ming 
metal  to  tiny  biomedical  monitoring  de- 
vices providing  for  the  medical  needs  of 
our  people. 

The  fact  is  that  a  great  nation  cannot 
ignore  the  need  to  master  and  command 
the  science  and  technolog>-  of  the  times. 
Indeed,  in  substantial  measure,  the  rec- 
ognition  of   greatness  stems  implicitly 
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from  this  mastery.  To  ax:hieve  leadership 
in  science  and  technology,  the  space  pro- 
gram must  have  goals — goals  like  those 
set  by  President  Kennedy  in  1961  to  land 
a  man  on  the  moon  and  return  him 
safely  to  earth  within  this  decade:  scien- 
tific goals  such  as  those  set  for  our  un- 
manned programs  of  photographing  the 
moon  and  the  planets;  and  of  expanding 
our  understanding  of  the  universe.  What 
is  really  involved  in  the  space  program  is 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  which  chal- 
lenges the  human  spirit  to  the  utmost 
and  provides  both  the  environment  and 
the  opportunity  for  our  people  to  chal- 
lenge the  unknown.  It  is  out  of  this  basic 
and  fundamental  fact  that  the  Nation 
reaps  many  of  its  regards  in  the  form  of 
more  advanced  technology  applicable  to 
every  aspect  of  our  living,  not  only  in 
the  direct  space  applications  that  are  al- 
ready evident,  but  also  in  the  challenge 
of  our  national  spirit.  Moreover,  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  national  security,  we 
must  command  advanced  technology-  and 
we  cannot  permit  any  other  nation  to 
surpass  us. 

If  we  fail  to  undertake  the  rather  lim- 
ited but  nevertheless  vcrj-  necessary  space 
activities  proposed  in  this  budget,  then 
there  will  be  a  very  lone  delay  between 
the  time  we  accomplish  the  ob.iective  of 
our  present  proeram  and  pi-oceed  to  any- 
thing new.  We  are  not  the  only  nation 
strong  In  science  and  technology,  and 
if  we  permit  our  programs  in  these  areas 
to  lapse,  we  will  reap  the  bitter  rewards 
in  the  very  near  future. 

The  United  States  has  come  a  long  way 
in  its  space  program  since  those  unhappy 
days  of  late  1957.  Our  space  program  re- 
ceived a  great  thrust  forward  when  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  with  the  cooperation  of 
Congress  decided  on  the  manned  lunar 
landing  program — a  decision,  as  I  have 
said,  which  history  will  record  as  one  of 
President  Kennedy's  great  decisions  and 
one  of  the  great  Presidential  decisions. 
In  the  next  century  children  will  still 
read  of  Queen  Isabella's  decision  to  send 
Columbus  in  search  of  a  new  passage  to 
India  and  of  the  discovei-y  of  America. 
A  few  pages  further  on — or  maybe  only 
a  few  paragraphs — these  .same  children 
will  read  of  President  Kennedy's  decision 
to  send  a  man  to  the  moon. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  space  program 
has  no  greater  supporter  than  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  in  these 
difBcult  times,  there  are  great  demands 
on  our  resources.  Because  of  other  prob- 
lems, he  has  appropriately  reduced  the 
program:  he  has  recognized  the  need  to 
proceed  at  a  slower  pace:  but  he  has  rec- 
ognized the  need  to  proceed. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Sciences  has  reviewed  the 
President's  recommendations  and  has 
recommended  further  reductions  totaling 
about  $220  million,  but  the  program  rec- 
ommended to  the  Senate  by  its  commit- 
tee does  provide  that  we  move  forward. 

Mr.  President.  I  uree  the  Senate  to 
support  this  prosrram  because  of  its  im- 
portance to  the  United  States  of  America. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    842 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  842.  and  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  proposes  an 
amendment  No.  842,  as  follows: 

( h )  No  part  ot  the  t  unds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  la)  of  this  section  may 
be  used  for  grants  to  any  nonprofit  Institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator or  his  designee  determines  at  the  time 
of  the  grant  that  recruiting  personnel  of  any 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are 
not  being  barred  from  the  premises  or  prop- 
erty of  such  Institution  except  that  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  if  the  Administrator 
or  his  designee  determines  that  the  grant  Is 
a  continuation  or  renewal  of  a  previous  grant 
to  such  institution  which  is  likely  to  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  .aeronautical 
and  space  activities  of  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  furnish  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  his  designee  within  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
each  January  30  and  June  30  thereafter  the 
names  of  any  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher 
learning  which  the  Secretary-  of  Defense  de- 
termines on  the  date  of  each  such  repxirt  are 
barring  such  recruiting  personnel  from  prem- 
ises or  property  of  any  such  institution. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  offered  in  behalf  of  my- 
self, Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho,  and  Mrs.  Smith.  A 
number  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  have  indicated  their  support  of 
it. 

The  amendment  was  not  incorporated 
in  the  bill  in  committee.  It  was,  however, 
offered  and  discussed.  It  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  language  has  been  reworked 
somewhat  and  some  conferences  have 
been  held  with  individuals  knowledge- 
able of  the  workings  of  our  military 
ser\'ices  with  respect  to  recruiting. 

I  make  that  statement  so  that  it  will 
be  understood  why  this  provision  is  not 
in  the  bill,  since  I  am  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

I  commend  the  chairman  for  his 
leadership,  and  also  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan  1,  who  has 
done  outstanding  work.  Perusal  of  the 
record  of  the  hearings  also  indicates  %-ery 
thorough  consideration  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon]. 

It  was  not  my  privilege  to  be  able  to 
attend  all  of  thi  public  hearings,  but  I 
did  attend  all  of  the  executive  hearings. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  this 
bill  in  executive  session,  I  asked  the 
question.  -What  educational  institutions. 
if  any.  to  which  NASA  is  making  grants, 
have  a  policy  of  barring  the  recruiters 
for  the  Armed  Forces  of  this  country?" 

I  had  previously  read  in  the  news- 
papers— this  was  some  3  or  4  months 
ago — that  Columbia  University  had 
barred  certain  recruiters  for  the  Armed 
Forces  from  its  campus.  We  are  speak- 
ing now  not  about  student  resistance  or 
trouble  caused  by  students;  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  administration  of  a  col- 
lege or  university  taking  the  position 
that  certain  of  our  recruiters  cannot 
come  on  the  campus. 

That  question  was  embodied  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  let- 
ter was  answered  by  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Fitt 
on  May  8,  1968,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  Gerald  J.  Mossinghofif,  liaison  officer 
of  NASA,  and  reads  as  follows : 


This  is  in  response  to  your  letter  of  .\pril 
11,  1968  in  which  you  requested  the  names  of 
colleges  and  universities  which  oflicially  bar 
Armed  Services  recruiters  from  their 
campuses 

We  have  canvassed  the  four  Services  on 
this  matter.  Army  and  Air  Force  have  re- 
ported that  no  such  bars  exist  at  the  present 
time. 

Navy  reported  that,  by  ofBcial  action  of 
the  institution.  Its  recruiters  are  not  per- 
mitted to  recruit  at  the  following  colleges  and 
universities  at  this  time: 

Columbia  University.  New  York,  New  York. 

Pordham  University,  New  York.  New  York. 

New  York  State  University,  Queens,  New 
York. 

New  York  University,  New  York,  New  York 

Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick  and 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Upsala  College.   East  Orange.  New  Jersey. 

Similarly,  the  Marine  Corps  repwrted  that, 
as  a  result  of  official  action  by  the  institu- 
tions, u  is  not  permitted  to  recruit  on  the 
following  campuses  at  this  time: 

Barn.^rd  College.-  New  York  City.  New  York. 

Brandeis  University,  VValtham,  Massachu- 
sett.s. 

College  of  New  Rochelle.'  New  York  City, 
New  York 

Pinch  College.'  New  York  City,  New  York 

Long  Island  University.  Parmingdale,  New 
York. 

Pratt  Institute,  New  York  City.  New  York. 

Queens  College,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Sarah  Lawrence  College,'  New  York  City, 
New  York. 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse.  New  York. 

University  of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Central  State  University,  Wllberforce,  Ohio. 

Hood  College.'  Frederick.  Maryland. 

Howard  University,  Washington.  DC. 

Oberlin  College.  Oberlin.  Ohio 

Wllberforce  University.  Wllberforce.  Ohio 

University  of  Puerto  Rico,  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Department  of  Defense  would  strongly 
opp>ose  the  imposition  of  sanctions  on  schools 
resulting  from  these  isolated  situations, 
which  are,  in  the  large  majority  of  the  cases, 
considered  temporary  suspensions  rather 
than  permanent  prohibitions. 

Then  they  go  on  to  say  that  military 
recruiters  \isit  colleges  and  universities 
as  the  guests  of  the  institutions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Assistant  Secretary  cif  Defense. 

Wcsinnqtcn.  May  8.  1968. 
Mr.  Gerald  J.  Mossinghoff. 
Director.     Congressional     Liaison,     National 
Aeronautics   and   Space   Administration. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mossinghoff:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  ApiU  11.  1968  in  which  you 
requested  the  names  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities which  officially  bar  Armed  Sernces 
recruiters  from  their  campuses. 

We  have  canvassed  the  four  Services  on 
this  matter,  .^rmy  and  Air  Force  have  re- 
ported that  no  such  bars  exist  at  the  present 
I 'me. 

Navy  reported  that,  by  official  action  of 
the  Institutions,  its  recruiters  are  not  per- 
muted to  recruit  at  the  following  colleges 
and  universities  at  this  time: 

Columbia  University.  New  York.  New  York. 

Fordham  University.  New  York.  New  York. 

New  York  State  University,  Queens.  New 
York. 

New  York  University.  New  York.  New  York. 
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Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick  and 
Newark.  New  Jersey. 

Upsala  College,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey, 

Similarly,  the  Marine  Corps  reported  that, 
as  a  result  of  official  action  by  the  Institu- 
tions, it  Is  not  permitted  to  recruit  on  the 
follo\v-ing  campuses  at  this  time: 

Barnard  College.'  New  York  City,  New 
York. 

Brandeis  University,  Waltham,  Massachu- 
setts. 

College  of  New  Rochelle.'  New  York  City. 
New  York. 

Pinch  College,  New  York  City.  New  York 

Lon'j  Island  University.'  Parmingdale,  New- 
York.  " 

Pratt  Institute.  New  York  City.  New  York. 

Queens  College,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Sarah  Lawrence  College.'  New  York  City. 
New  York. 

Syracuse  University.  Syracuse.   New  York. 

University  of  Massachusetts.  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Central  State  University,  Wllberforce, 
Ohio. 

Hood  College.'  Frederick.  Maryland. 

Howard  University.  Washington.  DC. 

Oberlin  College.   Oberhn.  Ohio. 

Wllberforce  University.  Wllberforce.  Ohio. 

University  of  Puerto  iiico.  Commonwealth 
of  Ptierto  Rico. 

The  Department  of  Defense  would  strongly 
opp>ose  the  Imposition  of  sanctions  on  schools 
resulting  from  these  isolated  situations, 
which  are,  in  the  large  majority  of  the  cases, 
considered  temporary  suspensions  rather 
than  permanent  prohibitions. 

Military  recruiters  visit  colleges  and  uni- 
versities as  the  guests  of  these  institutions. 
Further,  many  of  the  scTiools  listed  above 
host  one  or  more  ROTC  units.  The  Imposition 
of  a  form  of  financial  sanction  on  univer- 
sities to  compel  recruiting  on  campus  would 
have  a  serious  detrimental  effect  upon  the 
excellent  relations  now  existing  between 
military  recruiters  and  the  great  majority  of 
universities  and  university  officials  through- 
out the  country.  It  is  the  Judgment  of  uiili- 
tary  recruitment  officials  that  such  a  policy 
could  impair  these  relations  and.  In  the  long 
run.  serve  to  handicap  their  college  student 
recruitment  programs. 
Sincerely. 

Alfred  B.  Fnr. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  one  or  two  comments  about  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  is  prospective.  It  does 
not  seek  to  bar  grants  to  institutions  that 
have  som.e  time  in  the  past  barred  re- 
cruiters from  their  campuses.  The  test  is. 
at  the  time  the  grant  is  made,  are  they 
barring  our  recruiters  from  the  campus? 
It  boils  down  to  a  verj-  simple  proposi- 
tion: Are  we  going  to  tax  the  men  fight- 
ing for  our  country-,  and  their  relatives 
and  their  friends,  to  pay  their  portion  of 
a  grant  to  a  university  that  will  not  even 
let  the  recruiters  of  the  U.S.  Government 
come  on  the  campus?  I  can  conceive  of 
but  one  answer  to  that:  We  should  not. 

Also,  are  we  to  admit  that  when  it 
comes  to  scientific  knowled-ie.  capability, 
and  know-how,  we  are  so  bankrupt  in 
this  country  that  v,'e  are  dependent  upon 
a  university  that  has  as  its  policy  the 
barring  of  recruiters  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices? I  think  not. 

Much  has  been  said  about  distributing 
these  grants  to  more  universities.  Here 
is  our  chance.  Some  grants  have  been  go- 
ing to  universities  which,  for  some  rea- 
son or  other,  have  an  official  policy  of 
not  permitting  the  recruiters  of  our 
Armed  Forces  to  come  on  the  campus.  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  plead  the 


case  for  the  need  for  such  an  amend- 
ment. I  do  call  attention  to  this:  In  the 
amendment  is  language  to  make  an  ap- 
propriate exception  when  it  is  necessary 
to  do  so  for  the  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Conceivably,  some  university  could 
have  a  longtime  research  project  going, 
and  it  is  about  to  be  completed,  and  to 
abandon  it  would  result  in  los."?  and  dam- 
age to  the  space  program  of  the  country, 
or  other  loss.  For  that  reason,  we  have 
this  language  in  the  amendment: 

Except  that  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
if  the  .'Vdmlnlstrator  or  his  designee  deter- 
mines that  the  grant  Is  a  continuation  or 
renewal  of  a  prelvous  grant  to  such  institu- 
tion which  Is  likely  to  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  aeronautical  and  space 
activities  of  the  United  States. 

In  offering  this  amendment  with  that 
language  in  it,  I  desire  the  legislative  in- 
tent lo  be  clear,  that  the  exception  is  to 
be  used  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States,  never  for  the  benefit  of  the  insti- 
tution or  some  department  or  some  re- 
searcher who  would  like  to  finish  his 
work.  The  exception  to  the  rule  is  in  the 
amendment  to  protect  the  United  States 
and  is  only  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  President,  the  .space  program  is 
very  imixirtant  to  the  country.  I  do  not 
concur  with  the  feeling  that  the  program 
.should  be  junked  in  order  to  take  care  of 
this  cause  and  that  cause.  There  must 
be  restraint.  There  must  be  a  reduction. 
There  is  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
bill. 

Sometimes  the  question  is  rai-sed, 
"What  good  does  it  do  lo  go  to  the 
moon?"  Well.  I  do  not  know.  When  we 
get  there,  we  may  not  find  anything  that 
will  have  a  direct  relationship  for  a  long 
time  to  man's  problems  here  on  earth. 
But  I  do  know  this:  In  order  to  .'^end  a 
satellite  to  the  moon  and  in  order  to  send 
a  manned  spacecraft  to  the  moon,  the 
United  States  has  to  acquire  infoiTnation 
and  add  to  the  world's  knowledge  vei-y 
significantly.  Our  gain  will  be  in  the 
scientific  advances  that  come  to  the 
country  by  reason  of  the  efforts  of  get- 
ting to  the  moon.  If  we  fail  to  take  part 
in  that  program,  we  will  not  lead  the 
world  or  be  among  the  leaders  in  scien- 
tific advance. 

It  is  a  program  that  must  be  carried 
on  by  the  National  GoveiTiment.  It  Is  not 
of  the  ts'pe  that  can  be  carried  on  in  the 
main  by  private  individuals.  The  States 
cannot  assume  the  responsibility.  It  has 
a  direct  relation  to  the  defense  of  the 
country.  If  another  nation  can  .<;et  an 
object  in  orbit  around  the  earth  and 
bring  it  down  precisely  at  the  point  they 
wish,  that  has  great  potential  from  the 
standpoint  of  militai-j'  action.  Therefore, 
for  our  own  defense  not  only  must  we 
carr\'  on  our  space  activities,  but  also,  I 
believe  we  must  give  further  attention 
to  the  militar>'  aspects  of  the  matter, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  aggre.ssion  but  for 
the  puiTX)se  of  keeping  the  peace;  be- 
cause as  long  as  that  know-how  is  in  the 
hands  of  Uncle  Sam.  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  generous,  most  just,  most  help- 
ful peace-loving  nation  on  earth — a  na- 
tion that  has  never  used  its  might  to 
overrun  and  control  other  people,  a  na- 
tion that  has  repeatedly  helped  nations 
when  we  had  no  legal  obligation  to  do  so. 


Therefore,  we  cannot  i^ermit  a  situation 
to  exist  in  which  the  free  world  does  not 
have  a  participant  in  the  whole  realm  of 
space.  For  that  reason,  I  support  this  bill. 
I  believe  that  the  amendment  will  be 
a  good  addition  to  the  bill.  It  will  not 
hurt  the  space  program.  I  am  satisfied 
that  most  of  these  institutions,  probably 
all,  will  comply  with  it,  because  it  is  pros- 
pective in  nature.  If  they  do  not  comply 
with  it,  if  it  becomes  law  and  an  insti- 
tution says  to  our  country,  "The  recruit- 
ers for  the  Armed  Forces  are  barred  from 
this  campus,"  certainly,  something  is 
wrong;  certainly,  there  is  a  time  to  quit; 
and,  certainly,  there  is  a  situation  in 
which  the  governing  bodies  of  those  in- 
stitutions need  to  look  at  the  adminis- 
tration of  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Could  the  Senator 
state  for  the  record  what  iniliLary  re- 
cruiters do  on  the  campus''  What  is  the 
day-to-day  operation?  Do  they  set  up  an 
office  there  and  point  out  the  benefits  of 
a  career  in  the  militarj"  service,  or  just 
what  do  they  do? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  A  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  .\rmed  Ser\ices  would  be  bet- 
ter qualified  to  give  the  Senator  from 
Washington  a  detailed  answer. 

I  have  made  some  observation  of  the 
situation.  It  is  true  that  they  are  there 
to  recruit  members  for  the  armed  serv- 
ices. But  they  are  ai.so  there  to  serve 
young  men  and  women  who  are  enrolled, 
because  they  answer  the  questions  of  the 
students.  The  students  are  facing  a  mili- 
tary obligation.  They  are  able  to  find  out 
v.here  their  talents  can  be  used,  and  the 
periods  and  terms  of  senice. 

So  this  is  a  two-way  street.  It  is  not 
only  to  recruit  personnel  for  the  Armed 
Forces  but  is  also  a  distinct  service  to  the 
fine  young  men  and  women  enrolled  at 
the  institution,  who  expect  to  discharge 
their  responsibility  for  militarj'  ser\ice 
and  are  in  need  of  information  and  an- 
swers to  their  questions. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Suppose  a  young 
man  in  college  intended  to  enlist  in  one 
branch  of  the  service?  This  would  be  a 
place  for  him  to  go  to  find  out  about  it; 
or,  he  may  have  some  sentimental  rea- 
sons for  going  into  the  Army  instead  of 
the  Marines,  or  vice  versa. 

He  could  find  out  the  difference.  It 
would  enable  him  to  make  a  better  deci- 
sion about  his  military  service,  which  I 
hope  the  Record  will  show  is  purely  vol- 
untaiT  in  this  case. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  is  no  forcing 
the.se  people  to  do  anything.  They  are 
there  as  a  service.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
This  situation  does  not  relate  to  selec- 
tive ser\1ce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  It  relates  to  recruiting 
of  personnel  and,  as  the  Senator  pointed 
out,  it  is  a  service  to  the  individual  in- 
volved, 

Mr.  M.'^GNUSON.  They  do  not  inter- 
fere with  classes,  education,  or  anything 
of  that  nature;  is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe  the  Senator  is 
correct. 

I  wish  to  point  out,  however,  having 
read  In  the  Record  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  was  opposed  to  this  matter, 
since  that  time  the  amendment  has  been 
redrawn.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
they  now  support  it.  I  am  prepared  to 
say  that  some  individuals,  knowledgeable 
with  procedures  In  the  Department  of 
Defense,  have  Improved  the  language 
and  I  believe  it  is  regarded  as  workable. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  shall  state  it  an- 
other way.  If  someone  went  to  the  univer- 
sity and  wanted  to  try  to  convince  young 
men  or  young  women  not  to  enlist,  he 
would  have  a  right  to  say  so  in  most 
universities,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  expect  so. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Is  the  case.  They  are  there  only  to  trj'  to 
help  the  young  people  to  tr>-  to  make  up 
their  minds  about  this  matter.  In  the 
case  of  a  Marine  recruiter,  he  would  not 
be  a  fellow  who  would  try  to  incite  any- 
one but -he  would  be  there  merely  for 
Informational  purposes.  He  might  say: 
'"This  is  what  the  Marine  Corps  is  all 
about.  If  you  are  going  to  enlist,  perhaps 
you  would  like  to  come  into  the  Marine 
Corps." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  Congress  stop  right  away  this  prac- 
tice whLich  has  been  referred  to.  I  believe 
institutions  have  an  obligation,  patriotic 
in  nature,  and  in  the  interests  of  our 
country  to  cooperate  with  programs  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  I  think  this  will 
correct  the  situation.  I  do  not  believe  that 
very  many  universities  will  continue  this 
practice  if  Congress  takes  this  action. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  hope  not.  if  these 
people  are  doing  what  the  Senator  and  I 
have  discussed.  We  have  recruiting  sta- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  country-. 
In  some  areas  they  may  be  a  little  re- 
moved from  the  campuses  because  there 
is  no  room  on  the  campuses.  However,  it 
seems  to  me  they  perform  a  service  and 
it  is  merely  permissive  of  these  people. 
There  is  no  ordering  of  them  to  do  tills 
or  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  added 
as  a  coauthor  of  the  Curtis  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT      OF      DISTRICT      OF 
COLUMBIA  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  1999. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1999)  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Education  Act  which  was,  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
Insert: 

SscnoN  I.  Title  I  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Public  Education  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections: 

"Sbc.  107.  In  the  administration  of— 


"(1)    the  Act  of  August  30,  1890   (7  tJ.S.C. 
321-326,  328)    (known  as  the  Second  Morrill 
Act). 
"(2)  the  tenth  paragraph  under  the  heading 

'EMERGENCY      APPROPRIATIONS'     In     the     ACt     Of 

March  4,  1907  (7  tJ.S.C.  322)    {known  as  the 
Nelson  amendment) . 

"(3)  section  22  of  the  Act  of  June  29,  1935 
(7  use.  329)  (known  as  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act) . 

"(4)  The  Act  of  March  4,  1940  (7  U.S.C. 
331).  and 

"1 5)  the  Agricultural  Marketing  .\ct  of 
1946  (7U.  S.C  1621-1629), 
the  Federal  City  College  shall  be  considered 
to  be  a  college  established  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  .'Vet  of 
July  2.  1862  (7  use.  301-305,  307.  308) 
(known  as  the  First  Morrill  Act);  and  the 
term  'State'  as  used  In  the  laws  and  provi- 
sions of  law  listed  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs of  this  section  shall  Include  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"Sec.  loe.  la)  Section  22  of  the  Act  of  June 
29,  1935  (7  use.  329),  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  '87.650.000'  and  InserUng  in  lieu 
thereof  '$7,800,000'.  and  (2)  by  striking  out 
■$4,300,000'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•$4.320,000'. 

"(b)  In  lieu  of  extending  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  those  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
July  2,  1862  (7  U  S.C  301-305.  307,  308).  re- 
lating to  donations  of  public  lands  or  land 
scrip  for  the  endowment  and  maintenance  of 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
sum  of  S7. 241.706.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  granted  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  subject  to  those  provisions  of 
that  Act  applicable  to  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  land  or  land  scrip. 

"Sec.  109.  la)  In  the  administration  of  the 
Act  of  May  8,  1914  (7  U.S.C.  341-346,  347a- 
349)    (known  as  the  Smith -Lever  Act)  — 

"(1)  the  Federal  City  College  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  college  established  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  July  2,  1862  (7  U.S.C.  301-305,  307,  308); 
and 

"(2)  the  term  'State'  as  used  In  such  Act  of 
May  8,  1914,  shall  Include  the  District  of 
Columbia,  except  that  the  District  of  Col- 
lumbia  shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  any 
sums  appropriated  under  section  3  of  such 
Act. 

"(b)  In  lieu  of  an  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  the  District  of  Columbia  under 
section  3  of  such  Act  of  May  8.  1914,  there  la 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  provide  cooperative  agricultural  extension 
work  in  the  District  of  Columbia  under  such 
Act.  For  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1969, 
and  June  30,  1970,  sums  appropriated  under 
this  subsection  may  be  used  to  pay  the  total 
cost  of  providing  such  extension  work;  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  such  sums  may 
be  used  to  pay  no  more  than  one-half  of  such 
cost.  And  reference  in  such  -Act  (other  than 
section  3  thereof)  to  funds  appropriated 
under  such  Act  shall  In  the  case  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  be  considered  a  reference 
to  funds  appropriated  under  this  subsection. 

"(c)  Pour  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated under  subsection  (b)  for  each  fiscal 
year  shall  be  allotted  to  the  Federal  Exten- 
sion Service  of  the  Department  of  Agrlctilture 
for  administrative,  technical,  and  other 
services  provided  by  the  Service  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"Sec.  110.  The  enactment  of  sections  107 
and  109  of  this  title  shall,  as  respects  the 
District  of  Columbia,  be  deemed  to  satisfy 
any  requirement  of  State  consent  contained 
In  any  of  the  laws  or  provlslona  of  law  re- 
ferred to  In  such  sections." 


Sec.  2.  Sections  107  and  108  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Public  Education  Act  (added  by 
section  1  of  this  Act)  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  June  30,  1968. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  House  is  acceptable. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
House  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator   from   Oregon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
which  I  introduced  and  to  which  the 
Senate  just  gave  its  final  approval  pro- 
vides to  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  services  and  benefits 
derived  from  a  land-grant  college. 
Though  the  language  in  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  is  different  from  the 
Senate-passed  bill,  the  intent  is  Identical 
and  authorizes  the  .same  programs. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  the  last 
area  in  this  Nation  that  Congress  has 
authorized  the  establishment  of  a  land- 
grant  college.  I  believe  it  is  highly  sig- 
nificant that  Congress  lias  just  taken  the 
unprecedented  action  in  authorizing 
land-grant  programs  specifically  for  an 
entirely  urban  area.  The  legislation 
finally  enacted  by  Congress  today  will,  I 
believe,  be  a  significant  precedent  to- 
ward establishing  urban-grant  colleges 
thi-oughout  the  Nation  to  help  alleviate 
slums  and  poverty  in  our  cities.  This  leg- 
islation offers  a  real  pioneering  oppor- 
tunity in  urban-grant  programs  by  the 
Federal  City  College.  This  college,  in  my 
judgment,  is  ideally  suited  to  undertake 
this  important  task.  My  committee  will 
be  looking  to  the  Federal  City  College  to 
be  creative  and  innovative  in  establish- 
ing urban-grant  programs  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

The  final  action  taken  by  Congress  on 
this  legislation  today  makes  the  Federal 
City  College  the  latest  authorized  land- 
grant  college  and.  in  actuality,  the  first 
urban-grant  college  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. 

I  wish  to  compliment  my  very  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  colleague  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible  1  for  the  very  won- 
derful report  he  gave  me  and  the  full  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  in  connec- 
tion with  this  legislation.  I  wish  also  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  and  the  late 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  for  their 
championship  of  this  very  important 
legislation.  They  all  fully  understood  the 
true  significance  and  the  impact  that 
this  legislation  will  have  on  the  lives  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  youngsters  and  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  families  who  live 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  circum- 
stances approaching  abject  poverty.  The 
members  of  the  Senate  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  fully  expect  this  leg- 
islation to  provide  urgently  needed 
supplemental  assistance  to  these  young- 
sters and  to  their  families  who  are 
hopelessly  caught  up  in  impoverished 
circumstances  by  Informational,  educa- 
tional, and  vocational  Inadequacies. 

I  also  wish  to  compliment  the  full 
House  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
for  its  support  of  this  legislation,  espe- 
cially my  friend  from  California,  Mr. 
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SisK,  and  my  friend  from  Minnesota, 
Mr.  Nelsen.  Their  assistance  In  getting 
this  legislation  through  the  Congress 
has  been  invaluable. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Rus- 
sell Thackery,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universi- 
ties and  Land  Grant  Colleges,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  for  their 
support  of  the  bill.  Finally,  I  would  like 
to  commend  Dr.  Frank  Earner,  presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  City  College,  and 
Dr.  Eugene  Wiegman,  dean  of  Commu- 
nity Education  of  the  Federal  City  Col- 
lege, for  their  untiring  work  and  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  bill. 

I  close  by  saying  that  as  the  damning 
darkness  hangs  over  many  American 
cities  this  summer,  I  believe  that  this 
legislation,  which  •will  soon  be  forwarded 
to  the  President  for  his  signature,  is 
very  significant  legislation  which  can 
help  light  the  candle  toward  achieving 
a  more  stable  and  meaningful  urban 
.society. 

LONGER  TERM  LEASES  OF  INDIAN 
LANDS  ON  THE  HUALAPAI  RESER- 
VATION IN  ARIZONA 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Cliair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R. 4919. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair)  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
Its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  4919)  to  au- 
thorize longer  term  leases  of  Indian  lands 
on  the  Hualapai  Reser\'ation  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  4919. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  recede. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATION   ACT,    1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  I  H.R.  15856)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  administrative  operations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  imless 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  wishes  to 
speak  at  this  time,  I  wish  to  address  the 
Senate. 

Air.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak 
at  this  time.  The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
partly  at  my  suggestion  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  pass  on  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  at  the  time 
the  bill  was  being  drafted.  My  purpose 
was  solely  to  check  to  see  what  effect  the 
proposal  would  have  with  respect  to  the 
military  and  in  order  to  get  the  com- 
plete picture  of  the  entire  situation. 

After  some  conferences  "Rith  the  mili- 
tary, this  language  was  revised  some- 
what. They  do  not  support  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  but 
the  amendment  certainly  makes  it  much 
more  workable  from  their  point  of  view 
and  I  think  from  the  point  of  view  of 
NASA  also. 

I  am  glad  to  support  the  amendment. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
rendered  a  service  in  the  fine  work  he 
has  done  on  this  subject.  I  believe  he  has 
worked  out  a  definite  amendment  that 
does  present  a  sound  approach.  It  could 
not  be  hurtful  or  injurious  to  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  this  com- 
ment with  respect  to  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  answered  cor- 
rectly. I  have  never  heard  of  any  abuse 
by  any  recruiting  officer  In  connection 
with  anything  they  have  done  on  any  of 
the  campuses  of  any  institutions.  I  think 
this  situation  of  barring  those  officers 
was  largely  created  by  sentiment  in  con- 
nection with  the  war.  However,  this  ques- 
tion goes  far  beyond  the  war.  We  will 
liave  to  have  a  sizable  military  force  for 
years  to  come. 

It  is  a  help  to  the  men  on  the  campuses. 
It  is  a  help  to  the  Government  to  render 
tiie  service  to  the  young  men  and  find 
more  about  the  talent,  and  it  enables  the 
young  men  to  find  out  more  about  the 
service,  what  they  offer  as  well  as  many 
others  major  facts  concerning  their  sit- 
uations. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  had  always  under- 
stood, right  or  wrong,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  argue  the  matter,  that  many  of  the 
protestors  have  been  the  ones  who  have 
suggested  that  we  have  a  volunteer  mili- 
tary. It  seems  to  me  that  is  what  we  are 
trj'ing  to  do.  In  many  places  where  I 
have  been  there  has  been  a  lot  of  protest. 
They  talk  about  the  militarj'  being  volun- 
tary' and  this  is  what  we  are  trj'ing  to  do. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  word  of  the  re- 
cruiting officers  is  a  contribution  toward 
voluntary'  military  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
support  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  In  substance 
this  amendment  provides  that  where  a 
finding  has  been  made  that  Armed 
Forces  recruiting  personnel  have  been 
barred  from  the  premises  of  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  no  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  legislation  may  be 
used  for  grants  to  these  institutions  un- 
less the  Administrator  of  NASA  deter- 
mines that  this  grant  is  a  continuation 
or  renewal  of  a  previous  grant  which  is 
likely  to  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  aeronautical  and  space  activities  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  very  extensive  in  scope.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  of  the  21 
schools  which  have  barred  recruiting, 
only  seven  now  have  NASA  grants.  In 
these  instances,  of  course,  it  may  well 
be  that  the  institutions  would  revise 
their  policy  with  respect  to  Armed 
Forces  recruiting  personnel. 

It  is  important,  however,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  policy  aspect  of  this 
amendment  be  emphasized.  In  effect,  it 
should  be  considered  a  warning  that  the 
Government  on  the  one  hand  will  not 
be  making  grants  to  the  same  institu- 


tions which  refuse  to  cooperate  with  the 
Government  with  respect  to  permitting 
Armed  Forces  recruiting  personnel  on 
their  property. 

The  legislative  history  of  this  amend- 
ment should  be  made  clear  and  I  would 
emphasize  the  following  points: 

First,  the  finding  of  fact  as  to  whether 
Armed  Forces  recruiting  personnel  have 
been  barred  from  the  premises  of  an  in- 
stitution would  be  determined  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  amend- 
ment provides  that  a.  list  of  such  insti- 
tutions will  be  furnished  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  the  Administrator  of 
NASA  within  60  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  authorization,  with  a  sub- 
sequent report  being  furnished  as  of 
each  January  30  and  June  30  thereafter. 
It  should  also  be  made  clear  that  changes 
to  this  list  can  be  made  between  these 
dates  where  there  has  been  a  change  in 
university  policy. 

Second,  the  amendment  provides  au- 
thority under  wliich  the  Administrator 
may  make  an  exception  to  the  require- 
ment of  the  amendment  if  he  finds  that 
the  grant  is  a  continuation  or  i-enewal 
of  a  previous  grant  which  is  likely  to 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
country  in  terms  of  aeronautical  and 
space  activity. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  in  my  opinion,  will  in  no  way 
have  a  liarmful  effect  on  our  national 
space  program.  At  the  same  time  it  will 
serve  to  establish  a  wise  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  NASA  grants  lor  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
cosponsored  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
and  I  now  rise  in  its  support. 

NASA  grants  to  universities  are  part 
of  an  overall  cooperative  program  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  uni- 
versities to  strengthen  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  And.  it  has  always  been 
my  belief  that  to  attain  cooperation,  both 
parties  involved  must  act  in  a  responsible 
and  amendable  manner. 

Senator  Curtis'  amendment  merely 
puts  the  universities  on  notice  that  they 
cannot,  with  one  hand,  bar  Government 
representatives  from  the  campus  while 
holding  out  the  other  hand  to  obtain 
Government  subsidy.  Using  a  slightly  old- 
fashioned  proverb — the  amendment  says, 
'you  can't  liave  your  cake  and  eat  it 
too." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  universities  will  be  affected  by  this 
amendment — but  more  importantly — its 
passage  would  clearly  .set  forth  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  on  a  subject  that  has 
become  of  concern  to  a  great  many  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  who  also  is 
a  member  of  the  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee,  is  necessarily  absent 
from  the  city  today  on  official  business. 
However,  he  has  asked  that  his  state- 
ment in  support  of  H.R.  15856  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  as  part  of  the  discussion 
on  the  bill. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Brooke,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tills  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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The  statement  of  Senator  Brooke  Is 
as  follows: 

If  the  Congress  were  to  agree  to  all  the 
Presidential  recommendations  for  research 
and  development  for  FY  1969,  obligations  for 
R&D  would  increase  about  $0.9  billion  from 
816.9  billion  m  1968  to  about  $17.8  billion  In 
1969.  There  would  be  major  increases  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  for  the  AEC — 
about  $1  billion.  Other  agencies  would  re- 
ceive increases  amounting  to  about  $0.3  bil- 
lion. These  would  be  offset  by  a  decrease  of 
$0.4  billion  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

However,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  has  recom- 
mended a  cut  of  $0.2  billion  in  the  budget 
request  for  NASA,  so,  in  fact.  R&D  Increases 
will  be  offset  by  a  decrease  in  NASA's  obliga- 
tions of  over  $0.6  billion. 

Those  of  us  who  have  dealt  with  the  R&D 
programs  of  the  federal  government  realize 
the  significance  of  this  effort  to  our  country. 
It  is  an  investment  In  the  future.  One  of  the 
most  Important  parts  of  this  effort  is  the 
NASA  aeronautics  and  space  program.  Dr. 
Werner  von  Braun  refers  to  the  national 
space  effort  as  "the  cutting  edge  of  our  tech- 
nology-." for  no  other  program  cuts  across  so 
many  scientific  disciplines  and  so  many 
tachnologles.  providing  building  blocks  for 
the   future. 

The  demands  on  our  national  resources  to- 
day are  tremendous.  The  war  in  Vietnam  :s 
costing  some  330  billion  a  year.  At  home,  it 
Is  clear  us  it  has  never  been  before  that  the 
Congress  must  take  action  to  guarantee  to 
the  poor  of  our  center  cities  their  full  right 
to  participate  in  American  life.  I  have  said 
before,  and  I  will  repeat  now,  that  this  is 
where  our  priorities  must  lie. 

But,  at  :he  same  time,  it  would  be  a  trag- 
edy of  :lie  highest  order  If  we  turned  our 
backs  entirely  on  science  and  technology. 
The  nation's  scientific  effort  is  not  and  can- 
not be  a  faucet  to  turn  on  and  off.  Scientific 
research  must  progress  in  orderly  increments: 
individuals  must  be  assured  that  they  will 
have  an  opp)ortunity  to  complete  an  effort 
begun.  To  call  a  temporary  halt  to  efforts  in 
progress  would  not  only  Jeopardize  their 
success  but  would.  In  the  long  run,  greatly 
Increase  their  cost. 

With  Its  tremendous  resources,  this  coun- 
try has  the  capability  to  attack  :ill  the  pres- 
ent day  problems  and  still  carry  out  the 
aeronautics  and  space  program  of  NASA  .\s 
recommended  by  the  Committee.  To  do  less 
win  deny  our  people  the  fruits  that  accrue 
to  those  wlio  successfully  undertake  difficult 
scientific  and  technological  prograxns.  If  we 
do  not  move  forward  with  a  vigorous  space 
program,  we  can  expect  in  the  future  to  be 
less  of  a  national  pwwer,  to  command  less 
prestige  among  the  other  nations  of  the 
world,  to  suffer  the  loss  of  some  of  our  na- 
tional pride,  to  forego  some  defense  benefits, 
to  be  less  able  to  participate  effectively  in 
International  cooperation  and  so  be  less  effec- 
tive in  forging  a  peaceful  world.  We  will  feel 
particularly  the  impact  on  education  since 
few  programs  have  benefited  education  more 
than  the  national  space  effort. 

The  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  has  worked  long  and  hard  nn  this 
authorization  bill.  It  h.is  recommended  S220 
million  less  than  requested  by  the  Adminis- 
tration and  almost  a  billion  dollars  less  than 
was  requested  for  the  program  a  year  ago. 
I  believe  that  this  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  strikes  a  balance  between  the 
nonsclenttfic  priorities  of  this  year  and  the 
need  to  maintain  an  orderly  space  program. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was  discussed  favorably  in 
committee,  but  it  was  agreed  that  it 
would  not  be  accepted  until  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  :Mr.  StennisI  had  an 
opportunity   to  study   the  matter.  The 


Senator  from  Mississippi  has  studied  it 
and  has  .said  lie  is  glad  to  support  the 
amendment.  I  see  no  objection  to  in- 
cluding the  amendment  in  the  bill,  and 
I  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman,  and  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO    84  S 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  845  and  ask  that 
it  be  stflb&d 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  i-ead  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Proxmire.  is  as  follows: 

On  page  17.  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  7.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  Act,  not  more  than  $3,370.- 
400.000  may  be  expended  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969,  for  all  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  Act.  The  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration in  his  discretion  may  determine  the 
extent  to  which  sums  authorized  by  this  Act 
for  particular  programs  are  reduced  in  com- 
pliance with  the  limitation  contained  in  this 
section,  but  nothing  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  any  in- 
crease In  the  amount  of  any  such  authoriza- 
tion." 

On  page  17.  line  3.  strike  out  "Sec.  7."  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  8  ". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams  1 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  cut  $780  million  from 
the  space  authorization  bill  as  it  was  re- 
ported to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It 
would  slice  $1  billion  from  the  amount 
requested  in  the  President's  budget. 
There  are  several  basic  reasons  for  this 
.sharp  cutback.  First,  the  Senate  has 
goiie  on  lecord  in  support  of  a  SS  billion 
i-eduction  in  spending  by  approving  the 
Williams-Smathers  substitute  for  the 
excise  tax  bill.  The  House  is  apt  to  ap- 
prove this  approach  by  accepting  the 
conference  report  on  the  tax  hike  pro- 
posing to  cut  the  bill. 

Where  are  the  sa\'ings  going  to  be 
made? 

The  obvious  place  to  start  is  with  the 
space  program.  It  would  be  almost  im- 
pos.sible  to  make  a  substantial  cut  in 
other  programs,  including  \1tal  human 
resources,  without  ci'ippling  or  perhaps 
killing  them. 

Let  me  say  that  the  $6  billion  reduc- 
tion in  expenditures  means  about  a  $12 


or  $13  billion  cutback  in  appropriations. 
Thus,  what  I  am  asking  for  the  space 
program,  I  think,  is  modest.  It  is  in  pro- 
portion and,  fi-ankly,  if  I  had  my  way,  it 
would  be  substantially  bigger  than  that. 
Thus,  it  is  a  modest  suggestion. 

Second,  the  space  cut  would  not  have 
a  major  adverse  impact  on  the  moon 
shot  program.  It  would  .simply  prevent 
us  from  committing  ourselves  to  post- 
moon-shot  goals  which  are,  as  yet,  clear- 
ly defined — I  should  say  unclearly  de- 
fined. They  might  well  cost  $10  billion 
in  the  next  few  years.  As  Members  of 
the  Senate,  we  should  exercise  our  own 
legislative  responsibility.  We  should 
make  at  least  some  specific  and  mean- 
ingful cut  in  expenditures  rather  than 
passing  the  entire  buck  to  the  executive 
branch.  My  amendment  would  give  the 
Senate  the  opportunity  to  do  just  that. 
Members  of  Congress  and  Members  of 
the  Senate  are  frequently  complaining 
— and  understandably  and  rightly  so — 
about  the  erosion  of  legislative  authority 
and  legislative  power,  that  the  executive 
branch  has  taken  over  moi'e  and  more. 
Well,  if  we  jimply  tell  the  executive 
branch  to  cut  SG  billion  in  spending  and 
$12  billion  in  appropriations  anywhere 
they  want  to.  certainly  a  major  pai't  of 
our  legislative  responsibility  will  have 
disappeared.  We  shall  have  abdicated 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  basic  argu- 
ment against  going  ahead  as  fully  as 
the  committee  has  asked  us  to  go  ahead 
with  the  space  program  is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  money  but  a  matter  of  man- 
power resources.  Tlie  space  program, 
more  than  any  other  governmental  pro- 
gram I  know  about,  uses  the  most  com- 
petent, scientific  capabilities  we  liave  in 
the  economy,  scientists  who  are  desper- 
ately needed  in  graduate  education,  in 
defense,  in  industry,  as  well  as  techni- 
cians who  are  broadly  needed  in  the 
country,  Tliis  is  truly  a  highly  skilled 
program  if  ever  there  was  one. 

Six  years  ago,  when  Senator  Kerr 
was  handling  the  bill  I  introduced  an 
amendment  providing  for  a  manpower 
study.  Unfortunately,  the  amendment 
did  not  succeed.  I  wish  that  it  had,  be- 
cause we  would  be  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion to  know  the  degree  to  which  we 
could  afford  to  have  scientific  person- 
nel which  is,  as  I  say,  so  urgently  needed 
elsewhere,  to  go  into  a  program  which 
has  its  merits  but  which  has,  in  ray 
view,  been  placed  far  out  of  proportion 
to  its  justification. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  for  peo- 
ple to  look  at  the  space  program  and 
space  spending  as  strictly  what  we  do 
with  the  NASA  budget.  Actually,  that 
is  only  one  part  of  it.  There  are  other 
space  programs  in  other  agencies  which 
are  very  substantial. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
whereas  the  1969  budget  estimate  for 
new  obligational  authority  for  NASA  is 
S4.2  billion,  the  Department  of  Defense 
space  program  budget  request  is  32. 2 
billion:  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  a  S154  million  space  program:  the 
Department  of  Comrr:erce  has  a  $30  mil- 
lion space  proEiram:  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  a  S4  million  space  pro- 
gram; the  Department  of  Agriculture 
lias  a  $1  million  space  program:  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation  has  a   S2 
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million  space  program.  That  adds  up  to 
S6.6  billion  to  be  authorized  this  year 
for  space. 

Furthermore,  I  point  out  that  the  ex- 
penditures estimated  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  are  not  only  extensive  out- 
side of  the  Space  Agency,  but  in  the 
aggregate  also  amount  to  an  increase — 
a  fairly  substantial  one  in  1969  as  com- 
pared with  1968  in  expenditures,  the 
year  in  which  we  say  we  indicate  the 
Senate  has  committed  itiself,  and  very 
substantially,  to  cut  back  on  the  budget 
request. 

The  facts  are  that  expenditui-es  for 
the  programs  were  $6.7  billion  in  1968, 
and  the  Budget  Bureau  has  asked  that 
they  go  to  $6.8  billion  in  1969— $6,826 
bilhon  in  1969. 

In  considering  space  spending,  it  is 
\ei-y  important  that  we  recognize  it  is 
not  limited  only  to  NASA,  that  the 
NASA  proeram,  while  it  has  a  distinct 
military  contribution  to  make,  is  not 
a  major  military  space  program.  That 
is  separate.  That  is  in  the  defense 
budget 

Mr.  President,  let  me  iiidicate  why  it 
is  so  Important  for  the  Senate  to  reduce 
the  program,  and  reduce  it  shai-ply. 

Here  is  a  program  that  has  liad  vei-y 
little  in  the  way  of  guidelines,  very  little 
in  the  way  of  cost  analyses,  and  very 
little  in  the  way  of  attempts  to  establish 
prioi-ities  and  then  stick  to  them. 

The  best  way  to  illustrate  my  point  is 
to  quote  the  testimony  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  Elmer  Staats,  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  only  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

In  the  course  of  his  testimony,  I  ask 
Mr.  Staats  the  following  question: 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Let  me  ask  you.  Mr. 
.•Staats.  without  the  benefit-cost  system 
analysis,  without  discounting,  without  using 
.\  discount  rate,  how  can  an  agency  pos- 
sibly evaluate  with  any  objectivity  its  invest- 
ment program? 

Mr.  President,  before  I  go  ahead  \nth 
Mr.  Staats'  answer,  we  know  that  if  we 
are  going  to  go  into  a  program  such  as 
NASA  has.  as  the  Department  of  Defense 
has.  as  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has,  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has.  and  so  on.  we  should  have  some  no- 
tion of  when  the  benefits  will  come.  We 
should  be  able  to  discoimt  the  benefits 
when  they  are  in  the  future,  because  we 
all  know  now.  better  than  ever  before, 
that  costs  may  force  us  to  finance  the 
programs  so  that  we  have  to  pay  inter- 
est— and  big  interest — and.  therefore,  we 
have  to  discount  the  value  of  those  pro- 
arams  as  the  value  comes  up  in  the 
futm'e. 

If  we  do  not  do  that,  we  do  not  have 
any  clear  notion  on  how  ii.seful  the  pro- 
gram is  and  whether  it  is  going  to  cost 
more  than  it  is  worth.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  we  should  know  whether  the 
program  is  going  to  cost  more  than  it  is 
worth  or  not.  They  have  not  told  us.  They 
have  not  given  us  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion the  Comptroller  General  says  they 
should  give  us. 

Let  me  read  Mr,  Staats'  answer: 

Well,  I  think  the  answer  Is  that  there 
has  to  be  some  evaluation  of  benefits  and 
costs  in  any  Judgment  that  is  Involved  in 
a  budgetary  process.  The  question  Is  whether 
or  not  it  is  a  good  Judgment  or  a  bad  Judg- 
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ment.  The  question  of  whether  or  not  you 
are  making  decisions  erroneously  in  terms 
of  priorities  depends  heavily  upon  the  use 
of  some  analysis  of  this  kind. 

As  suggested  ;n  your  committee  report, 
the  danger  may  well  be  that  we  are  spending 
money  in  some  areas  which  will  yield  far 
less  in  terms  of  return  for  our  tax  dollar 
than  we  would  if  we  Invested  in  some  other 
areas,  and  this,  of  course,  is  the  great  danger. 

And,  I  may  add,  than  if  we  did  not  lax 
it  away  from  the  private  sector  and  left 
it  in  the  private  sector,  with  a  return  of 
about  12  percent. 

Mr.  Staats  went  on  to  say: 

I  would  like  to  read  a  paragraph  from  the 
reply  we  had  from  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  .'Vdminlstratlon  which  has  a  very 
major  capital  investment  program. 

Mr.  Staats  then  read  the  following 
from  NASA's  reply  to  the  Comptroller 
General: 

We  have  not.  however,  applied  specific  dis- 
count rates.  That  is  to  say  we  have  not  at- 
tempted to  express  in  terms  of  percentage 
discounts;,  the  effect  of  future  costs  and  bene- 
fits, although  the:-fe  economic  factors  are  im- 
plicit In  our  consideration  of  alternative  pro. 
grams  and  a.s.seKsment  of  priorities.  Frankly, 
we  find  it  extremely  riifHcult  to  quantify  such 
elusive  economic  con.siderations  as  they  af- 
fect research  and  development  efforts  in  the 
space  environment. 

Mr.  Staats'  ob.seivation  on  this — and 
he  picked  this  out  as  one  of  the  most 
generalized,  and  therefore,  in  my  view, 
one  of  the  most  useless  kinds  of  replies — 
was : 

I  rite  this  as  one  kind  of  situation  where 
they  are  no  using  discount  rates.  They  say 
it  is  Implicit.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true. 

Unless  they  have  some  more  systematic 
approach  to  it  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  say  in  a  case  of  this  i.ype 
that  it  is  implicit  in  all  of  these  decisions. 

Then  I  said  to  Mr.  Staats: 

But  I  would  Just  say  that  if  It  is  Implicit, 
lets  make  it  explicit.  After  .all  If  they  can 
say  they  don't  know  what  the  benefits  of 
space  exploration  are  then  maybe  we  !iad 
better  forget  about  it.  They  should  be  able 
to  make  an  attempt  at  quantification.  If  we 
don't  have  some  kind  of  objective  measure- 
ment in  these  areas,  it  just  means  we  are 
pushing  money  out  in  the  hope  that  maybe 
it  win  do  some  good.  We  don't  know  what 
good  it  will  do  and  we  can't  even  make  an 
estimate. 

If  the  Defense  Department,  with  all  of  the 
great  problems  involved  there.  ,ind  the  enor- 
mous amounts  of  money,  in  determining  cost 
effectiveness  and  so  forth  can  do  it  (that  is, 
apply  discount  techniques)  as  v,idely  as  they 
do  it,  it  seems  lo  me  that  space  and  other 
agencies  that  make  Investment  programs 
should  do  it.  that  they  should  certainly  make 
their  implicit  findings  explicit  so  that  we 
know  what  we  are  doing. 

I  went  on  to  say : 

Then  you  can  properly  conclude  on  the 
basis  of  this  study  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  engaged  in  practices  which 
do  inevitably  result  in  a  substantial  amount 
of  misallocation  of  resources.  We  know  that. 
You  are  not  giving  us  an  estimate,  but  my 
own  estimate  is  that  it  would  be  in  the 
billions  of  dollars  a  year  as  compared  with 
the  kind  of  Investments  we  would  make  If 
we  had  a  standard  system  which  was  used 
throughout  government — and  not  rigidly, 
still  permitting  value  judgment.  Intuition 
and  going  ahcid  with  low  yield  programs 
if  there  were  other  reasons  for  doing  so — if 
we  had  this  criteria,  a  basis  for  the  Congress 
and  President  making  a  decision. 


Mr.  Staats  said: 

This  certainly  could  be  a  proper  conclu- 
sion. I  think.  unle,«s  a  decisionmaker  has  this 
kind  of  information  before  him;  certainly 
the  opportunity  is  there  for  errors  of  judg- 
ment, and  I  think  it  would  be  almost  cer- 
tain that  this  does  occur  in  the  absence  of 
this  kind  of 

Then  Mr.  Staats  said: 

In  a  very  recent  letter  which  we  received 
from  the  Defense  Department  they  first  say 
they  agree  on  the  desirability  of  a  greater 
degree  of  standardization  of  government 
practice.  Then  they  also  say  that: 

"Our  discount  rates  correspond  closely  to 
the  opportunity  cost  concept,  but  in  arriving 
at  our  rates  we  did  not  use  exactly  the  op- 
portunity cost  concept  as  you  describe  It." 

Incidentally,  the  Department's  regulations 
are  fairly  recent,  about  two  years  old.  The 
Department's  letter  goes  on: 

•Since  our  reasoning  led  to  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  same  end  result.  I  doubt  that  the 
differences  are  worth  noting. 

"My  staff  would  be  glad  to  discuss  this 
matter  in  more  detail  with  your  staff  If  you 
wish.  I  doubt  that  the  cost  of  Treasury  bor- 
rowing Is  the  relevant  rate  for  the  type  of 
problems  with  which  we  are  concerned.  The 
data  we  gave  on  the  project-s  where  dis- 
counting was  used  and  the  analysis  consid- 
erably understates  the  use  of  these  practices 
The  73  projects  mentioned  are  those  where 
the  discount  calculation  actually  appeared 
in  the  budget  submission.  There  must  be 
hundreds  of  other  Investments  decisions  in 
which  discounting  techniques  are  used,  but 
which  do  not  show  up  in  the  data  because 
they  involve  amounts  that  are  not  large 
enough  to  require  individual  consideration 
ill  the  budget  or  because  tne  discounting 
techniques  showed  t'.ie  project  was  not  suf- 
ficiently attractive  to  warrant  submission. 
Moreover,  discounting  concepts  f:re  used  on 
lease  or  buy  decisions  and  we  did  not  in- 
clude these  in  the  list.  For  example,  the  re- 
cent Air  Force  decision  regarding  its  Phase 
II  computers,  with  which  I  think  you  are 
familiar,  was  based  nn  data  that  Included  an 
analysis  that  calculated  the  implicit  Interest 
cost  of  leasing  for  a  year." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Pre'sident.  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  I  am  not 
clear,  from  reading  his  amendment,  just 
what  he  means,  because  we  have  ques- 
tions of  authorizations,  we  have  ques- 
tions of  new  obligational  authorities,  and 
we  liave  questions  of  expenditures,  so 
sometimes  I  get  mixed  up,  at  least  in  my 
own  mind.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  this  question,  after 
stating  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  the 
meaning  of  his  language:  Is  it  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Senator's  language  to  limit 
NASA's  expenditures  during  fi.scal  1969 
under  appropriations  "made  pursuant 
to  this  authoi-ization"  to  S3..370.400.000? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct.  The 
intention  is  to  limit  the  authorized  ap- 
propriation to  83.370,400.000. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  limit  the  authorized  expendi- 
tures? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  authorized  ap- 
propriation. There  is  no  way  this  amend- 
ment directly  limits  the  expenditure.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  that  is  something 
that  would  require  some  different  kind 
of  resolution,  as  I  understand.  I  checked 
with     the     Appropriations     Committee 
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and  I  was  told  that,  in  their  analysis,  a 
reduction  of  $1  billion  in  appropriations 
for  the  space  program  would  result,  if 
nothing  else  were  done,  in  probably  a 
cutback  of  half  a  billion  dollars  in  ex- 
penditures. That  may  be  wrong,  but  it 
is  an  off-the-cuff  estimate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thinlc  I  understand 
what  the  Senator  intends.  I  want  to  re- 
state my  question  under  that  under- 
standing. It  is  his  intention  to  limit 
NASA's  expenditures  during  fiscal  1969 
under  appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
this  authorization  to  $3,370,400,000? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  what  I  hope  to  do.  That  is  certainly 
my  intention. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNTJSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNTJSON.  In  the  explanation 
of  the  Senator's  amendment  which  was 
Just  put  on  our  desks,  the  Senator  says: 

Seconil,' this  space  cue  would  not  have  a 
traly  advCTse  impact  on  the  moon  shot  pro- 
gram It  simply  would  prevent  us  from  com- 
mlttlna;  ourselves  to  post-moon-shot  goals  .  .  . 

What  figure  does  the  Senator  have  to 
justify  that  statement?  As  the  Senator 
knows.  I  am  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  handles  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  understand. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  may  be 
absolutely  correct  on  this,  but  the  post- 
moon-shot  goals  do  not  amount  to  the 
figure  the  Senator  mentions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  moon  shot 
amounts  to  $2  billion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Apollo  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Apollo  program 
amounts  to  $2  billion.  This  amendment 
would  leave  S3. 370.400.000  for  the  whole 
program.  There  are  no  specific  strings  to 
which  the  Administrator  is  tied.  He  could 
go  ahead  with  the  whole  Apollo  program. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  like  to  look  at  the 
so-called  Apollo  program  in  contrast  to 
what  the  Senator  is  talking  about,  when 
we  would  proceed  beyond  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram to  programs  involving  the  other 
planets.  Part  of  the  money  the  Senator 
is  talking  about  is  for  other  purposes 
than  strictly  the  Apollo  program.  It  in- 
volves building  boosters  for  weather  sat- 
ellites. A  small  amount  is  involved  for 
subsonic  and  sonic  research. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  In  my  remarks. 
I  go  into  detail  showing  how  SI  billion 
can  be  cut  out  of  the  NASA  program 
without,  in  my  view,  adversely  affecting 
the  Apollo  shot  Itself,  or  affecting  other 
necessary  programs. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  When  the  Senator 
limits  it  to  the  Apollo  program,  he  has 
the  figure  correctly.  There  are  five  or  six 
other  programs,  but  there  is  also  a  pro- 
gram which  involves  the  Voyager  and 
one  that  goes  around  the  planets.  Then 
there  is  a  large  program  for  science  as- 
tronomy. There  are  several  other  pro- 
grams. The  program  that  goes  beyond 
Apollo  and  involves  other  planets  does 
not  involve  as  large  an  amount  as  I  in- 
terpret the  Senators  amendment  to 
indicate. 

I  am  a  little  like  the  Senator  is  in  this 
respect,  and  we  have  discussed  this  mat- 
ter before.  I  hope  after  we  are  through 


with  Apollo,  that  in  the  explorations  of 
space  for  scientific  purposes,  learning 
about  the  other  planets  and  the  universe, 
which  becomes  of  no  particular  military 
value  whatsoever,  but  involves  merely 
scientific  knowledge,  we  will  be  able  to 
work  out  something  with  other  coimtrles 
in  the  world,  not  only  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  India,  Australia,  France, 
Canada,  and  many  other  countries,  so 
that,  in  a  joint  effort,  all  mankind  can 
get  the  benefits  of  what  we  learn. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  could  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  more.  That  is  exactly 
why  I  have  offered  this  amendment;  be- 
cause otherwise,  we  shall  be  making  such 
a  big  commitment  of  money  to  go  ahead 
with  manned  flight  to  other  planets  that 
the  ar2;ument  will  be  made — the  Senator 
from  Washington,  and  I  have  heard  it 
again  and  again — that  after  all,  when 
we  have  spent  billions  of  dollars  over  the 
years,  we  should  not  stop  now. 

I  believe  we  should  keep  our  options 
open;  and  we  will  not  be  able  to  keep 
them  open  if  we  go  ahead  and  fimd  this 
program  as  fully  as  the  committee  has 
requested. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  we  could  make 
that  worldwide  agreement,  think  what 
it  would  do  for  all  mankind,  for  every 
country  to  get  together,  as  we  have  been 
doing  in  the  field  of  oceanography,  where 
a  great  deal  of  joint  work  has  been  done, 
and  as  we  did  during  the  International 
Geophysical  Year,  in  which  this  coimtry 
participated. 

But.  of  course,  if  all  the  countries  can- 
not get  together,  we  will  have  to  go  ahead 
with  our  program,  regardless.  But  I  am 
hopeful  that  can  be  done.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  a  great  thing  for  man- 
kind, psychologically,  if  in  no  other  way, 
if  we  could  all  get  together  in  an  effort 
to  find  out  what  Is  beyond  us  in  the 
universe. 

But  I  do  not  think  the  cut  which  the 
Senator  suggests  would  affect  only  that 
particular  part  of  the  Apollo  program. 
It  would  affect  some  other  programs  as 
well. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  it  would  affect 
a  number  of  other  programs.  I  intend  to 
point  out  the  kind  of  things  it  could 
affect. 

Once  again.  I  would  leave  it  up  to  the 
Administrator.  I  am  not  saying  every 
program  has  to  be  cut  a  certain  amount, 
or  that  some  programs  would  have  to  be 
eliminated. 

I  call  attention  to  Congressman  Ry.^n's 
recommendation  for  clear  alternative 
choices  for  the  Congress  on  post-Apollo 
application.  He  favors  a  presentation  of 
two  explicit  alternative  post-Apollo  pro- 
grams— one  emphasizing  manned  mis- 
sions and  the  other  immanned  missions. 
This  should  include  detailed  comparisons 
of  projected  costs  for  each  mission  in 
the  alternative  programs;  it  should  in- 
clude as  well  the  goals  and  expected 
benefits  for  eacii  mission  and  a  list  of 
probable  data  penalties  in  each  ap- 
proach. The  presentation  should  tnclude 
the  relation  of  these  missions  to  longer- 
range  NASA  plans,  and  should  spell  out 
clearly  the  total  financial  requirements 
for  total  programs  as  a  basis  for  open 
and  public  discussion  of  the  relative  costs 
and  benefits  of  the  alternative  ap- 
proached. 


Congressman  Ryan  also  made  a  very 
useful  criticism  of  the  NERVA  nuclear 
rocket  engine  impact  on  future  budgets. 

He  pointed  out  that  an  expensive  long 
leadtime  flight  hardware  development 
such  as  the  NERVA  nuclear  rocket  en- 
gine for  which  there  is  no  mission  re- 
quirement should  not  be  authorized  until 
such  time  as  the  Congress  approves  a 
national  goal  which  would  lead  to  such 
a  requirement.  Although  the  options  pro- 
vided by  such  a  development  may  be  de- 
sirable, it  should  be  remembered  that 
other  options  concerning  allocation  of 
resources  are  closed  when  such  a  costly 
and  extensive  development  is  under- 
taken. 

If  we  are  going  to  commit  ourselves 
to  go  to  Mars  and  other  planets,  and 
spend  billions  of  dollars — and  I  have 
seen  some  high  estimates  on  what  it 
would  cost  us  to  put  a  man  on  Mars,  or 
any  planet  except  the  moon — it  w'ill 
mean  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  have 
either  a  tax  reduction  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  continue  with  the  programs  in 
our  cities,  our  educational  programs,  and 
measures  to  meet  other  domestic  needs. 
We  must  put  these  matters  in  perspec- 
tive, and  evaluate  them  in  terms  of  what 
the  benefits  are. 

As  I  say.  my  amendment  will  leave  a 
great  deal  of  discretion  in  the  hands  ot 
the  Administrator  to  spend  the  author- 
ized funds.  As  the  text  of  my  amendment 
indicates  there  will  be  a  cut  of  SI  billion 
but  I  will  also  indicate  areas  where  these 
cuts  might  be  made.  However,  the  Ad- 
ministrator will  be  able  to  spend  up  to 
the  figure  authorized  by  the  Senate  sub- 
stitute on  any  individual  program  he 
feels  merits  such  an  expenditure  so  lon'- 
as  the  overall  total  of  expenditures  does 
not  exceed  the  $3,370,400,000  provided  by 
the  pending  amendment. 

It  is  hoped  that  should  the  amendment 
be  successful,  NASA  budgeting  proce- 
dures will  necessarily  be  changed  to  per- 
mit the  allocation  of  available  funds  on 
a  priority  and  a  specific  program  basis, 
enabling  the  Congress  next  year  to  ana- 
lyze the  actual  costs  of  each  program, 
trends  in  its  costing  if  they  can  be  re- 
constructed, and  projected  needs  for  the 
program. 

This  amendment  thus  provides,  along 
with  my  remarks,  both  specific  cuts  e>os- 
sible  and  the  flexibility  for  NASA  to  set 
spending  priorities  within  the  $3,370.- 
400,000  limit. 

Mr.  President,  following  is  an  outline 
of  the  various  specific  cuts,  and  my  rea- 
sons for  the  amounts  I  recommend  the 
Administrator  cut  from  the  various  pro- 
grams. Again,  these  are  .suggestions  and 
sliould  not  be  taken  as  mandatoiT-  My 
main  purpose  in  delineatin'j;  specific  cuts 
is  to  demonstrate  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  total  cut  of  SI  billion  is  a  composite 
of  carefully  thought  out  cuts  in  each 
program. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  make  an 
outline,  now,  of  the  various  specific  cuts, 
witli  the  reasons  why  I  suggest  they  be 
cut  from  the  programs. 

First.  Apollo:  I  recommend  a  total  cut 
from  Apollo  of  S151.8  million.  This  con- 
sists of  the  Senate  committee  s  cut  oi 
?13.8  million  and  a  $38  million — 7  percent 
cut  across  the  board. 

Originally  I  had  intended  to  add  S50 
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million  of  this  cut  to  the  administra- 
tion operations  authorization,  to  be  used 
solely  for  the  conversion  to  civil  service 
or  in-house  employment  of  those  em- 
ployees presently  not  under  civil  service. 

However,  I  realize  that  this  would  in- 
volve an  increase  in  Federal  employment 
for  NASA  at  a  time  when  there  is  legis- 
lation in  conJerence  that  would  freeze 
Government  employment.  Therefore,  in 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  I  will  not  call  up 
the  amendment  calling  for  an  increase 
in  U.S.  employees  for  NASA  civil  service. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  keeping  Fed- 
eral employment  as  low-  as  possible. 
My  record  makes  this  very  clear.  Yet 
I  do  not  feel  we  should  let  slavish 
adherence  to  a  principle  keep  us  from 
saving  a  dollar  wherever  we  can.  For 
this  reason,  to  save  the  taxpayer's 
iiard-earned  dollar.  I  recommend  that 
the  Congress  and  NASA  take  a  hard  look 
at  this  policy  area  and  design  meaning- 
ful guidelines  for  levels  of  both  contract 
and  civil  ser\ice  employees  and  justifica- 
tion for  such  levels. 

Mr.  President,  as  basic  .'^upport  of  this 
position.  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  liave  printed  in  the  Record  the  cover 
letter  of  a  report  submitted  to  the  Con- 
t;iess.  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Elmer  B.  Staats.  The 
leporl  is  dated  June  1967.  and  .states  the 
results  of  studies  contiasting  personnel 
costs  for  the  same  mission  accomplished 
by  contract  and  then  by  civil  service  em- 
ployees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[B-133394) 

Comptroller  General 

OF  THE  UnTTED   STATES. 

Washington,  D.C. 
To   the   Presidei^t  or  the   Senate  and   the 
Speaker  op  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ; 

The  accompanying  report  presents  the  re- 
.sults  of  our  review  of  the  relative  costs  of 
using  civil  service  personnel  or  contractor- 
furnished  personnel  to  perform  engineering 
and  related  technical  support  services  at  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion's Goddard  and  Marshall  Space  Flight 
Centers. 

Our  review  at  Marshall  was  limited  to  three 
contracts  for  serrtces  to  be  performed  In 
three  laboratories,  for  which  Marshall  In- 
curred about  $24.4  million  in  costs,  exclud- 
ing common  costs,  during  the  contract  year 
ended  in  fiscal  year  1966.  At  Goddard,  we 
reviewed  six  contracts  pro\'iding  for  engineer- 
ing and  related  technical  support  serrtces; 
the  estimated  cost  of  these  contracts  was 
about  $19.9  million,  excluding  common  costs, 
over  a  3-year  period. 

Our  review  of  the  relative  costs  of  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  services  through  the  use  of 
support  contracts  and  through  the  use  of 
civil  service  employees  showed  that  estimated 
annual  savings  of  as  much  as  $5.3  million 
could  be  achieved  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tracts we  reviewed  at  Goddard  and  Marshall 
:f  these  serrtces  were  to  be  performed  by 
civil  service  employees. 

.•Mso.  it  appears  that  additional  savings 
could  be  achieved  at  the  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center  and  other  Space  Administra- 
tion centers  as  evidenced  by  the  results  of 
studies  accomplished  or  sponsored  by  the 
agency  Itself. 

The  Indicated  savings  are  attributable,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  elimination  of  many 


contractor  supervisory  and  administrative 
jjersonnel,  which  would  result  from  a  conver- 
sion to  civil  service  staffing  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  fees  paid  to  the  contractors. 

By  letter  dated  April  20.  1967,  the  Associate 
Administrator  for  Organization  and  Manage- 
ment provided  us  with  the  Space  Administra- 
tion's comments  on  our  findings  and  conclu- 
sions. As  a  general  Justification  for  the  use 
of  the  contractor  personnel,  the  Associate 
Administrator  stated.  In  essence,  that  the 
rapid  development  of  the  civilian  space  pro- 
gram had.  from  its  inception,  required  the 
extensive  use  of  support  service  contracts  to 
accompli.sh  assigned  objectives.  The  Associate 
Administrator  informed  us  that  there  were 
factors  iind  considerations  other  than  costs 
which  would  -ontinue  to  be  of  a  major  sig- 
nificance in  determining  whether  to  contract 
for  services. 

Although  recognizing  that  we  gave  consid- 
eration to  factors  other  than  cost  in  present- 
ing our  conclusions,  the  Associate  Admin- 
istrator stated  that,  in  the  situations  dis- 
cussed in  our  report,  such  factors  supported 
the  Space  Administration's  decisions  that 
contracting  lor  the  services  Involved  had  been 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  Government. 

We  have  no  basis  on  which  to  question  the 
Associate  Administrator's  views  regarding  the 
need  for  such  services  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Space  Administration's  rap- 
idly developing  program,  or  his  vie'vs  regard- 
ing the  significance  of  factors  other  than 
cost  in  determinations  to  contract  for  serv- 
ices. We  recognize  that,  because  of  changing 
objectives  or  requirements,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  .Administration,  as  a 
practical  matter,  would  probably  have  to 
continue  lo  depend  to  some  degree  on  .sup- 
port service  contracts. 

Although  we  recognize  the  possible  merit 
of  those  considerations,  it  is  our  view  that 
the  Space  Administration's  policies  relating 
to  the  use  of  such  contracts  have  not  been 
sufficiently  clear  .ia  to  the  consideration 
which  should  have  been  accorded  to  relative 
costs  in  determining  whether  contractor- 
furnished  or  civil  service  personnel  should 
be  used. 

In  any  event,  we  believe  that,  in  contrast 
to  its  past  rate  of  growth,  the  Space  Admin- 
istration has  now  achieved  a  relative  degree 
of  stability  and  should  be  able  to  better  con- 
sider relative  costs  in  assessing  the  extent 
to  which  it  should  continue  to  rely  c^n  the 
use  of  support  service  contracts.  In  this  re- 
gard the  Associate  Administrator  advised  us 
that  the  Space  Administration  recognized  the 
need  for  more  .specific  guidance  on  cost  con- 
siderations and  ihat  such  guidance  would 
l30  part  of  any  redefinition  of  policy  result- 
ing from  a  current  review  of  agency  experi- 
ence in  the  use  of  support  service  contracts. 

We  are  bringing  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  because  of  the  potential 
for  savings  that  we  believe  would  result  from 
greater  consideration  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  of  the  rel- 
ative cost  ot  contractor  and  In-house  per- 
formance of  support  services.  Also,  because 
the  action  to  fully  correct  the  situation  dis- 
cussed in  this  report  would  require  a  slg- 
niflcant  change  In  the  Space  Administra- 
tion's policy  relating  to  the  use  of  support 
service  contracts  and  because  of  the  potential 
effect  thai  a  significant  change  may  have  on 
Its  civil  .service  personnel  requirements,  the 
Congress  may  wish  to  consider  the  policy  as- 
pects of  this  matter  in  further  detail  with 
agency  officials. 

The  Congress  may  also  wish  to  explore 
with  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
.Administration  the  Impact  that  cost  con- 
siderations should  have  In  determining 
whether  to  use  contractor  or  civil  service  per- 
sonnel la  those  cases  where  either  contractor 
or  civil  service  personnel  could  equally  carry 
out  the  operation. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  sent  to  the 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  Ad- 


ministrator, National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

Elmer  B.  Staats. 
ComptTOUer  General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wotild  like  to  read  a  paragraph  to  the 
Senate,  as  it  states  exactly  the  point  I 
am  trying  to  make: 

We  are  bringing  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  because  of  the  potential 
for  savings  that  we  believe  would  result 
from  greater  consideration  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  of  the 
relative  cost  of  contractor  and  In-house  per- 
formance of  support  services.  Also,  because 
the  action  to  fully  correct  the  situation  dis- 
cussed in  this  report  would  require  a  sig- 
nificant change  in  the  Space  Administra- 
tion's policy  relating  to  the  use  of  support 
service  contracts  and  because  of  the  poten- 
tial effect  that  a  significant  change  may 
have  on  its  civil  service  requirements,  the 
Congress  may  wish  to  consider  the  policy 
aspects  of  this  matter  In  further  detail  with 
agency  officials. 

This  excerpt  from  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Staats  makes  clear  that  there  should 
be  some  change  in  employment  policy 
and  such  a  change  in  policy  will  result 
in  substantial  savings  to  the  Govern- 
ment. I  sulimit  to  the  Senator  that  the 
switching  of  funds  from  contract  em- 
ployment to  civil  service  employment 
coiild  result  in  substantial  savings  for 
fiscal  1969  and  continue  as  we  pursue  our 
space  efforts  in  the  .vears  ahead. 

Savin.es  of  S151.8  million  from  $2,038 
million  results  in  an  Apollo  authoriza- 
tion, under  this  amendment,  of  $1,887 
million. 

Second.  Apollo  application:  I  recom- 
mend a  cut  of  Si 86.4  million  from  the 
Apollo  applications  program.  This  cut  is 
identical  to  the  amount  cut  by  the  House 
bill.  I  believe  that  this  lower  figure  is 
consistent  with  the  defined  goals  of  the 
program.  As  I  said  earlier  in  my  re- 
marks, this  program  was  cut  substan- 
tially last  year  and  NASA  itself  diverted 
over  $60  million  from  it  to  support  other 
programs.  Furthermore,  the  program  is 
full  of  uncertainties  as  to  definite  goals. 
It  seems  that  the  only  firm  goal  in  mind 
at  NASA  is  to  achieve  a  substantial  fi- 
nancial commitment  from  the  Congress. 

Until  it  is  made  \ery  clear,  what  the 
specific  goals  of  the  AAP  program  are 
and  that  there  is  no  duplication  between 
the  AAP  programs  and  the  Air  Force's 
MOL  and  there  is  further  clarification 
and  resolution  of  the  manned  versus  un- 
manned flight  controversy,  I  urge  that 
my  colleagues  accept  this  cut  and  permit 
this  program  to  proceed  at  a  better- 
plarmed  and  more  prudent  pace.  As  the 
President's  Science  AdvisoiT  Committee 
asked  in  its  February'  1967  report: 

Whether  the  pace  of  the  overall  manned 
flight  program  necessitates  the  acquisition  of 
these  longer  duration  flight  data  substan- 
tially earlier  than  available  from  the  MOL. 

This  question  has  not  yet  been  an- 
swered and  tmtil  it  is  answered  there  is 
no  justification  for  authorizing  nearly 
half  a  billion  dollars  for  AAP. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  the  cut- 
tins  down  on  this  program  for  post- 
Apollo  flights  would  represent  no  threat 
to  our  national  security  as  some  would 
have  us  believe.  The  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering  of  the  De- 
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fense  Depaitment,  stated  In  a  letter  on 
May  31.1967  that^ 

The  main  contribution  of  NASA's  space 
program  to  defense  is  in  the  technology  be- 
ing developed  rather  than  In  major  Items 
of  hardware  .  .  .  While  much  of  the  basic 
spiicecraft  technology  developed  by  NASA 
could  contribute  to  a  space  surveillance  sys- 
tem, the  contribution  to  a  ballistic  missile 
capability  would  be  substantially  less.  In 
fact,  the  DOD  ballistic  systems  and  technol- 
ogy programs,  which  have  contributed  heav- 
ily to  NASA's  space  effort  in  the  past,  are 
expected  to  provide  technology  advjuice- 
ments  of  value  to  NASA  in  the  future,  par- 
ticularly in  such  areas  as  guidance  and 
control,  upper  stage  propulsion,  and  reentry 
materials. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  that  state- 
ment from  the  military  should  put  to 
rest  the  statements  that  curtailing  some 
of  the  less-defined  programs  in  NASA 
would  hurt  our  defense  posture.  Indeed, 
the  statement  backs  up  exactly  what  I 
refened  to  when  I  said  that  NASA  could 
contribute  more  to  post-Apollo  space  in- 
vestigation by  developing  new  technol- 
ogy raCher  than  applying  present  tech- 
nology to  bigger  and  bigger  boosters 
that  only  can  be  meant  for  manned- 
fiight  beyond  the  Moon,  before  the  Con- 
gress has  authorized  such  flights  or  even 
considered  and  debated  whether  this 
type  of  flight  is  to  become  national  pol- 
icy. First,  the  scientific  controversy 
should  be  resolved  and  then  Congress 
can  decide  on  controlling  policy  before 
NASA  takes  it  upon  itself  to  commit  the 
Nation  in  the  1970's  to  flights  to  Mars 
and  beyond. 

Savings  of  S186.4  million — the  House 
figure— from  the  requested  $439.6  mil- 
lion, would  result  in  an  authorization  of 
S253.2  million.  This  figure  is  .sufficient 
for  NASA  to  carry  on  a  post-Apollo  pro- 
gram thao  docs  not  commit  us  to  deep- 
space  manned  flights  yet  permits  the 
advance  cf  a  technology  that  will  per- 
mit the  design  and  construction  of  the 
hardware  necessary  to  achieve  this  goal 
should  the  Congress  determine  this  to 
be  national  policy. 

Third.  Advanced  mi.ssions:  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  sub.stantial  cuts  are  being 
made  in  the  AAP  and  other  programs 
and  their  pace  brought  under  firmer 
control,  it  logically  follows  that  those 
progrsmis  being  planned  even  further  in 
the  future  should  likewise  be  cut  back. 
Funds  authorized  for  advanced  missions 
study  are  to  be  used  in  determining  the 
need"  for  an  intermediate  launch  vehicle 
for  the  space  station  program.  Since  this 
program  will  not  become  operational  un- 
til the  mid-seventies,  the  delay  in  fund- 
ing advanced  missions  seems  to  be  fully 
justified.  I  support  the  reasoning  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  report.  However, 
since  the  overall  R.  &  D.  savings  con- 
tained in  my  amendment  are  substan- 
tially above  those  in  the  committee 
amendment,  it  logically  follows  that  the 
funds  needed  for  advanced  missions 
should  be  corresponding  lower.  Less 
money  available  lengthens  the  timespan 
in  which  those  various  programs  can  be- 
come operational.  A  restraining  hand  on 
Apollo  applications  necessarily  puts  ad- 
vanced missions  further  in  my  future. 

For  this  reason  I  propose  to  save  S4 
million  from  the  requested  $5  million, 


leaving  SI  million  for  advanced  mission 
planning. 

Fourth.  Physics  and  astronomy  pro- 
grams: The  Senate  committee  cut  $5 
million  from  this  program.  I  propose  to 
add  to  that  cut  the  sum  of  $41.9  million 
achieving  a  total  saving  of  $46.9  million. 
This  program  can  be  cut  both  in  num- 
ber of  liights.  types  of  hardware,  and  in 
the  support  for  the  various  launches. 
Slowing  this  program  to  a  more  manage- 
able pace  will  permit  fuller  evaluation  of 
the  data  already  gained  from  past  ex- 
plorations of  the  solar  system,  inter- 
planetai-y  environment,  and  ionosphere. 
I  believe,  particularly  with  respect  to 
sounding  rockets,  we  may  be  indulging 
in  some  scientific  overkill  here.  Surely, 
this  is  an  area  where  some  economies 
can  be  achieved  without  essential  dam- 
age being  done  to  the  program.  I  doubt 
very  much  that  it  is  necessary  to  send 
up  over  100  sounding  rockets  a  year. 
Surely,  .space  matter,  radiation  !e\cls  and 
energetic  particles  at  the  40-  to  175-mile 
range  does  not  change  radically  every 
3 'a  days. 

Other  areas  where  economies  can  be 
achieved  are  by  delaying  or  eliminating 
IMP.  the  two  planned  Explorers  and 
Sunblazer.  It  would  also  seem  here  that 
Explorer  is  planned  to  do  the  work  of  the 
•sounding  rockets.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
a  satellite  in  the  40-  to  175-mile  range  we 
will  be  gathering  the  .same  data  gathered 
by  the  sounding  rockets.  I  don't  believe 
that  sound  arguments  can  be  made  for 
retaining  both  of  them.  This  is  one  area 
where  the  Administrator  can  look  for 
overlap  and  allocate  funds  where  they 
will  achieve  the  most  for  the  least  money. 
Savings  of  $46.9  milhon  from  $141.9 
million  results  in  a  recommended  au- 
thorization of  $95  million  for  physics  and 
astronomy. 

Fifth.  Lunar  and  planetary  explora- 
tion: The  Senate  committee  cut  $15  mil- 
lion from  this  program.  I  propose  to  add 
savings  of  S50  million  to  that  to  achieve 
total  .savings  of  365  million. 

While  the  descriptions  of  the  func- 
tions of  this  item  and  its  various  pro- 
grams indicate  that  their  purpose  is  to 
gather  scientific  data  about  the  moon 
and  the  other  planets  in  our  solar  sys- 
tem, it  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  real 
object  of  this  total  program  is  to  com- 
mit the  United  States  to  manned  ex- 
ploration of  the  solar  system  during  the 
late  1970's.  Again  we  would  be  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  I  would  like  to 
remind  my  colleagues  at  this  point,  that 
it  is  estimated  conservatively  by  space 
experts  that  to  embark  now  on  a  policy 
of  deep-space  manned  flights  will  com- 
mit us  to  expenditures  in  the  nature  of 
$200  billion.  It  may  well  be  that  by  the 
early  seventies  we  will  be  able  to  afford 
such  an  outlay  for  space  exploration; 
though  I  seriously  doubt  it.  Yet  the  fact 
remains,  we  cannot  afford  it  now  and  we 
can't  pay  for  it  now,  except  by  bigger 
deficits,  higher  taxes,  inflation  and  con- 
tinued serious  neglect  of  more  pressing 
problems  right  here  on  earth,  right  here 
in  the  United  States. 

Again  since  my  amendment  and  sug- 
gested specific  cuts  envision  a  substantial 
savings  in  all  manned  programs  and 
significant  savings  in  unmanned  pro- 


grams, it  is  logical  to  expect  lunar  and 
planetary  exploration  to  slow  its  pace 
to  that  of  Apollo  Applications. 

Because  of  this  program's  close  tie-in 
with  the  After  Apollo  program,  it  can  be 
reduced  substantially  without  causing 
any  serious  damage  to  our  presently  de- 
fined national  goals  on  space.  That  goal 
of  reaching  the  Moon  by  1970  is  a  fact; 
however,  the  continuation  of  manned 
space  flights  to  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mer- 
cury is  not.  Testimony  before  both  com- 
mittees of  Congress  and  the  reports  of 
both  committees  make  it  quite  clear  that 
research  and  development  in  extremely 
expensive  programs  calling  for  manned 
flights  to  other  planets  in  our  solar  sys- 
tem is  included  in  this  request.  But  I 
state  again  that  the  Nation  has  not  yet 
committed  itself  by  law  to  deep-space 
manned  exploration.  Yet  a  look  at  prac- 
tically ever>'  item  in  the  budget  requests 
show  that  what  we  are  doing  now  is  a 
mere  prelude  to  what  will  be  done  on  the 
manned  level  during  the  next  decade. 
Size  of  boosters,  size  of  projected  an- 
tenna systems,  development  of  a  nuclear 
rocket:  all  are  gradually  committing  us 
to  backing  into  a  stupendously  expensive 
program  that  the  country  would  not  ap- 
prove and  the  Congress  would  not  ap- 
prove of  our  undertaking  if  our  eyes  were 
open  to  total  projected  costs.  Again  I 
refer  to  the  figure  of  $200  billion  to  plaee 
a  man  on  Mars. 

The  statement  in  the  Senate  commit- 
tee report  that  Titan  Mars  1973  "pro- 
\ides  maximum  flexibility  to  implement 
future  mission  options  depending  upon 
the  national  interest  and  economic  sup- 
port for  planetary  exploration"  would 
seem  to  lend  itself  in  1973  to  the  argu- 
ment that  since  we  have  already  spent 
millions  and  millions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars developing  this  capability  we  must 
now  go  ahead  and  put  a  man  or  men  on 
Mars.  Again,  we  are  backing  into  deep- 
space  manned  exploration  at  a  time 
when  we  simply  cannot  afford  it. 

Savings  of  $65  million  from  the  re- 
quested $107.3  million  results  in  a  rec- 
ommended authorization  of  342.300,000. 

Sixth.  Bioscience:  In  the  bioscience 
authorization  I  concur  with  the  Senate 
committee  recommendation  for  a  saving 
of  $9.2  million.  Taking  the  S9.2  million 
from  a  request  of  $48.5  million  results 
in  a  recommended  authorization  of  $39.3 
million. 

Seventh.  Space  applications:  Again  I 
concur  with  the  Senate  figure  for  space 
applications  authorization.  The  saving  of 
$13.5  million  from  a  request  of  $112.2 
million  results  in  a  recommended  author- 
ization $98.7  million. 

Eighth.  Launch  vehicle  procurement: 
The  Senate  committee  cut  $10.6  million 
from  this  request.  I  would  add  savings  of 
$28  million,  arriving  at  total  savings  of 
$38.6  million. 

In  view  of  the  savings  achieved  in  the 
programs  that  will  utilize  these  various 
launch  vehicles,  there  will  be  a  cor- 
responding smaller  need  for  launch  ve- 
hicles. Cuts  can  be  made  in  Scout,  Delta. 
Agena,  and  Centaur  procurement,  since 
the  specific  programs  which  they  are 
connected  with  will  also  be  reduced  or 
slowed  to  a  pace  that  is  fiscally  manage- 
able. 
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Ninth.  Sustaining  university  program: 
Because  of  the  impact  other  cuts  in 
hardware  will  have  on  basic  research.  I 
recommend  that  no  cuts  be  made  in  this 
program.  The  tendency  for  basic  re- 
search to  be  cut  before  the  giant  rockets 
even  feel  the  pinch  is  well  known  in  the 
scientific  community.  I  would  not  want 
to  see  this  happen  and  suggest  that  uni- 
versity programs  be  converted  to  ba.slc 
research  as  much  as  practicable  and  that 
the  full  request  of  $10  million  be  allo- 
cated. 

Tenth.  Space  vehicle  system.s-  I  concur 
with  the  Senate  reduction  in  the  program 
of  $3.5  million.  This  cut  can  easily  be 
taken  from  the  supporting  research  and 
technology  portion  of  the  authorization 
without  hurting  the  other  smaller  efforts 
within  the  program.  Reductions  in  space 
vehicles  themselves  logically  calls  for 
reductions  in  their  support  systems 
needs.  The  recommended  authorization 
is  $31.8  million. 

Eleventh.  Electronic  systems:  Agiiin  I 
agree  with  the  Senate  committee  reduc- 
tion of  $3.9  million.  The  recommended 
authorization  is  $35.5  million. 

Twelfth.  Human  factors:  Here  I  also 
agree  with  the  cut  made  by  the  Senate 
committee.  The  reduction  of  $2  million 
from  $21.7  million  results  in  a  recom- 
mended authorization  of  $19.7  million. 

Thirteenth.  Basic  research:  Here,  as 
with  the  sustaining  university  program.  I 
do  not  recommend  any  cuts.  Basic  re- 
search will  suffer  enough  from  cuts  with- 
in the  administration,  I  fear,  and  I  will 
not  add  to  its  difficulties.  However.  I  do 
believe  that  this  type  of  research  is  of 
far  more  value  ultimately  than  develop- 
ing enough  rocket  thrust  to  theoretically 
get  the  'Washington  Monument  rushing 
skyward.  I  support  this  type  of  research 
and  hope  the  Administrator  sees  fit  to 
leave  it  fully  fmided.  This  type  of  ap- 
proach demonstrates  the  need  for  some 
reordering  of  priorities  within  NASA. 

Fourteenth.  Space  power  and  electric 
propulsion  systems:  I  concur  here  with 
the  committee  reduction.  Savings  of  $2.5 
million  from  a  request  of  $44.8  million 
results  in  a  recommended  authorization 
of  $42.3  miUion. 

Fifteenth.  Nuclear  rockets:  I  concur 
with  the  House  reduction  of  the  nuclear 
rockets  program  from  $60  million  to  $11.7 
million,  a  saving  of  $48.3  million.  As  the 
Hou^e  report  says : 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  this  commit- 
ment, and  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
progress  to  date  in  this  field,  the  Committee 
deferred  the  NERVA  engine  development 
work  for  Fiscal  Year  1969.  This  deferral  was 
made  primarily  because  of  the  large  fund 
requirement  and  because  there  are  no  ap- 
proved missions  at  this  time  that  cannot  be 
made  with  existing  boosters.  The  Sll."  mil- 
lion remaining  In  the  program  is  available 
to  carry  out  necessary  .supporting  research 
and  to  test  the  experimental  reactors  at  the 
Nevada  site. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Can  the  Senator  com- 
ment in  more  detail  about  the  nuclear 
rockets  program? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  refers 
to  the  nuclear  rockets  program. 

I  read  from  page  53  of  the  Senate  com- 


mittee report  with  reference  to  the  nu- 
clear rocket  program : 

The  objective  of  the  Nuclear  Rocket.s  Pro- 
gram Is  to  provide  rocket  propulsion  systems 
for  application  to  high-energy,  hlgh-payload 
missions  of  the  future.  In  carrying  out  this 
objective,  the  AEC-NASA  Space  Nuclear 
Propulsion  Office  is  conducting  a  detailed 
system-analysis,  design,  development,  and 
test  program  to  provide  an  approximately 
75,000-pound-thrust  NERVA  engine  of  be- 
tween 800-850  seconds  .specific  impulse  lor 
fUght  status  by  about  1976.  Tlie  data,  designs, 
and  experience  required  to  develop  this 
engine  were  established  during  the  earlier 
technology  phase  of  the  progrnm. 

The  specific  NERVA  activities  to  be  con- 
ducted during  fiscal  year  1969  include  the 
completion  of  the  technology  phase  of  the 
NERVA  program  and  continuation,  at  an  In- 
creased level,  of  the  design,  development,  pro- 
curement, and  component  testing  of  the 
75,000-pound-thnist  NERVA  engine  initiated 
in  fiscal  year  1968. 

Earlier  in  my  remarks,  I  .say  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  indicated  that 
I  was  concerned  about  this  type  of  pro- 
gram because  it  serms  to  commit  us  to 
manned  flights. 

The  principal  reason  for  having  rockets 
with  this  terrific  thrust,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  that  they  are  necessary  if  you  are 
going  to  put  a  man  on  a  distant  pianet. 
Tlie  scientific  coinmimity,  as  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  aware,  is  divided  on 
this  matter.  Many  scientists  feel  it  is  im- 
necessary.  that  the  benefits  from  having 
a  man  on  Mars  would  be  very  slight,  that 
we  can  liave  instriunents  do  the  same 
work  with  far  less  risk  of  life  and  far  less 
expense. 

My  fear,  if  we  co  ahead  with  the  pro- 
gram of  having  this  engine,  is  that,  hav- 
ing committed  ourselves,  the  argument 
will  be  made  that  Congress  has  already 
appropriated  this  money  and  the  Gov- 
ernment is  already  committed  to  going 
ahead,  that  we  have  spent  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  we  had  better  proceed.  For  that 
reason,  I  believe  we  had  better  keep  our 
options  oi>en,  especially  at  a  time  when 
our  fiscal  problems  are  so  great. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  been  following 
the  Senator's  argument;  that  if  we  ap- 
prove the  authorizations  for  the  various 
items  he  has  discussed,  in  effect.  Con- 
gress would  be  approving — at  least, 
through  the  authorization  of  money — 
programs  which  it  really  had  not  con- 
sidered and  which  in  some  ca.ses  we  may 
not  ever  want  to  undertake. 

The  reason  I  asked  the  Senator  about 
this  particular  item  is  this:  I  recall  that 
at  the  beginning  of  our  major  space  ef- 
fort, after  the  Sputnik  was  put  in  orbit, 
the  United  States  was  hampered  for  a 
long  time  by  the  fact  that  it  did  not  have 
the  necessary  propulsion  or  booster  sys- 
tem: while  it  was  recognized  that  we  had 
the  best  instruments  and  more  sophis- 
ticated facilities  and  satellites,  we  could 
not  match  the  Soviets  for  several  years. 

For  years  we  were  still  working  on 
propulsion  or  launching  systems  of 
greater  power. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Congress  and 
our  country  might  want  to  do  5  years 
from  now  or  10  years  from  now.  But 
I  raise  this  question:  If  we  did  find  it 
necessarj'  in  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
tr>'  to  undertake  advanced  programs, 
would  we  find  ourselves  in  the  same  posi- 


tion with  respect  to  nuclear  rocket,  nu- 
clear engines — in  which  we  found  our- 
selves after  Sputnik,  with  respect  to 
booster  systems — unable  to  make  the 
progress  that  could  be  verj'  necessary? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  recall  very  well, 
also,  that  that  was  seemingly  the  only 
area  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  was 
ahead  of  us.  We  had  more  flights,  more 
miniaturization,  mucli  more  sophisti- 
cated instruments.  But  they  were  able  to 
beat  us  in  some  of  the  great  projects  in 
space  because  they  had  bigger  bocsters 
and  could  send  more  jjeople  up,  keep 
them  up  longer,  and  so  forth,  than  we 
could. 

WeU.  it  depends  on  tlie  objectives.  I  am 
sure  that  if  we  make  the  assumption  and 
tne  commitment  now  that  we  want  to  put 
a  man  on  Mars,  and  we  are  willing  to 
commit  ourselves  to  $200  billion— which 
is  one  estimate,  and  I  believe  a  rea.sonable 
and  sensible  estimate,  of  what  it  would 
cost — then  I  believe  the  logic  of  the  argu- 
ment that  we  should  go  ahead  now  with 
these  hia  boosters  makes  sense.  However, 
as  I  understand  it,  we  do  not  need  these 
big  boosters  for  the  Apollo  program,  and 
thev  are  not  part  of  the  Apollo  program. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  PiTsident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Will  the  Senator  ex- 
plain where  he  yets  the  S200  billion  fig- 
ure? No  reliable  authority  has  set  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  estimate  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  general  study  of  other  .scientific 
estimates,  both  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  in  the  committee  of  the  House,  and 
it  has  not  been  refuted.  Other  people  .say 
it  will  not  cost  that  much. 

I  would  be  happy  if  the  Senator  would 
indicate  what  his  estimate  would  be  of 
the  cost  of  putting  a  man  on  Mars.  It  is 
going  to  cost  approximately  $40  billion  to 
put  a  man  on  the  moon.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  wotild  be  far.  far  more  expensive 
to  put  a  man  on  Mars — at  lea.st  $200  bll- 
lioii  and  i^robably  more  than  that. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  wish  to  make  this 
statement  carefully.  The  committee  has 
reviewed  the  NASA  program  very  care- 
fully. It  is  our  view  that  there  is  no 
money  in  the  budget  for  a  manned  plane- 
tary flight.  Can  anyone  show  where  it  is 
in  the  budget?  Not  a  dollar  is  provided 
in  the  budget  for  that  purpo.se.  The  Sena- 
tor has  been  talking  about  it  all  after- 
noon. Can  he  show  the  $200  billion  figure 
on  paper? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  saying  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  that  of  course 
it  is  not.  I  am  not  claiming  that  the 
committee  has  told  us.  If  it  did,  I  believe 
we  would  have  a  clear-cut  issue  before 
the  Senate,  and  we  would  be  able  to  cut 
this  authorization  easily. 

The  only  rea.son  for  this  enormous 
commitment  of  funds  to  these  verv-  pow- 
erful engines,  for  example,  is  so  that  we 
can  put  a  man  on  planets  or  on  the 
moon. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Not  necessarily. 
Mr.   PROXMIRE.   What   purpose   do 
they  serve,  then? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Planetary  flight. 
They  do  not  necessarily  have  to  put  a 
man  on  Mars. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  would  be  lise- 
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ful  for  what  purpose  besides  going  to  an- 
other planet? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  would  be  to  have  a 
fly-by.  That  would  not  be  landing  a  man 
on  Mars. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  one  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  program. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  difficulty  of  the 
program  has  been  that  the  people  work- 
ing for  the  committee  hour  after  hour 
have  the  facts  and  it  makes  it  difficult 
in  a  session  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  was  going  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  that  the  dif- 
ficulty is  to  create  these  enormous  and 
expensive  engines,  and  they  say  there 
are  no  specific  missions  for  them  to  per- 
form. It  would  be  different  if  they  had 
some  kind  of  mission  involving  the  Apol- 
lo program  but  this  is  outside  the  Apollo 
program. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,   will   the   Senate   yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.     WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President.   I  shall  support  the  amend- 
ment, of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

I  d»  not  question  for  one  moment 
that  much  knowledge  can  be  gained 
through  this  program.  I  think  it  is  very 
worthwhile,  but  nevertheless  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  make  significant  cuts  In 
many  of  these  programs. 

The  conference  report  dealing  with 
the  tax  bin,  which  is  now  awaiting  ac- 
tion by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
provides  for  a  $6  billion  mandatory  ex- 
penditure reduction  for  fiscal  1969.  It 
also  provides  in  the  second  section  that 
It  be  mandatory  that  we  reduce  the  ob- 
ligational  authority  in  fiscal  1969  by  SIO 
billion.  Then  at  the  end  of  this  year  they 
are  supposed  to  rescind  S6  billion  of  the 
outstanding  obligational  authority. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  proposes  to  re- 
duce new  obligational  authority  from 
S4.150.000. 000  to  $3,370,000,000.  This  Is 
SI  billion  .'ess  than  the  budget  asked  for 
and  about  3780  million  less  than  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

Without  debating  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  this  particular  program,  I 
merely  point  out  that  we  must  establish 
a  system  of  priorities:  the  only  alterna- 
tive would  be  to  pass  to  the  President 
this  authority  to  make  the  reductions. 
We  would  be  conferring  upon  the  Pres- 
ident the  instruction  and  direction  to 
cut  SIO  billion  from  new  obligational 
authority  for  1969  and  to  reduce  spend- 
ing by  S6  billion. 

I  think  that  we  in  Congress  should  es- 
tablish our  own  system  of  priorities  by 
cutting  back  on  some  of  these  programs. 
This  program  is  one  in  which  we  can 
make  reductions. 

I  certainly  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  I  wish 
to  join  him  as  a  cosponsor 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  He  certainly  is  the  lead- 
er in  the  Senate  on  economy.  I  have  fol- 
lowed his  lead  almost  100  percent  of 
the  time.  However,  he  has  done  a  mag- 
nificent job  in  this  respect 

Mr.  President,  I  hate  to  think  of  the 
problems  we  would  have  in  terms  of 
keeping  spending  down  if  it  were  not  for 
the  Senator  from  Delaware.  His  support 
is   most   welcome.   He   is   always   most 
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logical  in  his  perspective.  He  has  not 
made  unreasonable  proposals  that  we 
eliminate  services.  His  approach  has 
always  been  thoughtful  and  designed  to 
cut  out  what  we  do  not  have  to  have. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  have 
10  cut  those  items  which  have  the  least 
priority  at  this  time.  To  get  the  record 
straight,  the  bill  before  us  would  au- 
thorize new  expenditures  in  1969  and 
years  thereafter  in.  the  total  amount  of 
$4,150,560,000. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor,  would  reduce  the  overall  au- 
thorization that  could  be  permissible  in 
1969  and  thereafter  to  $3,370,400,000, 
notwithstanding  the  authorizations  in 
the  act. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question 
or  two  on  the  nuclear  rocket  engines  to 
which  the  Senator  has  been  addressing 
himself. 

I  understand  that  in  the  overall 
amendment  he  is  proposing  to  cut  back 
to  $11.7  million,  which  is  the  House 
figure. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  wonder  how  the  figure 
of  $11.7  million  was  reached.  Could  the 
Senator  tell  me  that?  Why  is  the  figure 
not  $12.5  or  $10  million? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Frankly.  I  cannot 
tell  the  Senator.  I  can  tell  him.  in  gen- 
eral, they  cut  the  program  for  the  rea- 
sons I  indicated.  The  House  said: 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  this  commit- 
ment, and  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
progress  to  date  in  this  fleld,  the  Ck)mmlttee 
defered  the  NERVA  engine  development  work 
for  Fiscal  Yeaj  1969.  This  deferral  was  made 
primarily  because  of  the  large  fund  require- 
ment and  because  there  are  no  approved 
missions  at  this  time  that  cannot  be  made 
with  existing  boosters.  The  $11.7  million 
remaining  In  the  program  Is  available  to 
carry  out  necessary  supporting  research  and 
to  test  the  experimental  reactors  at  the 
Nevada  test  site. 

I  presume  the  reason  they  made  it  $11.7 
million  is  that  was  their  estimate  of  what 
if  would  take  to  forget  the  development 
of  the  NERVA  engine,  to  lay  that  aside, 
and  rely  completely  on  experimental  re- 
search  and   reactors. 

I  think  it  is  necessary  and  desirable 
for  the  Record  that  it  be  pointed  out  that 
none  of  this  is  mandatory.  The  adminis- 
tration would  be  free  to  spend  S9  million 
or  S13  million  if  it  were  consistent  with 
the  remainder  of  the  program.  These  are 
some  areas  that  could  be  cut. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
wholeheartedly  and  enthusiastically  the 
action  of  the  legislative  committee  in  re- 
porting the  bill. 

In  allowing  for  the  NERVA  I  project, 
I  think  it  can  be  demonstrated  it  is 
worthwhile,  that  it  has  an  essential  mis- 
sion, and  should  go  forward:  but  I  am 
not  going  to  trespass  on  the  Senator's 
time  for  that  purpose.  I  shall  attempt  to 


be  recognized  on  my  own  time  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  later. 

I  have  been  advised,  and  this  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  question,  that  the  $11.7 
million  was  the  cutback  figure  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  it  is  insuf- 
ficient even  to  take  care  of  the  phasing- 
out  operation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  They  have  certain  con- 
tract obligations.  Even  if  they  phased 
out.  it  is  something  like  $30  or  $35  mil- 
lion. 

I  am  wondering  If  $11.7  million— with 
which  I  do  not  agree,  in  any  event — is 
realistic.  Possibly  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  could  throw  some  light  on  the 
matter.  I  wonder  why  that  figure  is  used. 
The  Senator  has  said  he  took  the  figure 
from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  is  a  liquidating 
figure.  It  should  have  been  $38  million. 
They  got  Sll  million  by  mistake  in  the 
Record,  that  would  completely  wipe  out 
this  work. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  But  with  respect  to  com- 
pletely wiping  it  out,  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator,  the  figure  would  not  do  that.  It 
should  be  in  the  range  of  $21  to  $30  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  not  espousing  that 
and  I  do  not  propose  it.  I  wondered 
where  the  figure  came  from. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  came  from  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

There  is  one  particular  matter  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada,  and  that  is  that  there 
is  discretion  for  the  Administrator.  If 
there  is  need  for  S21  million,  it  would 
not  be  easy,  but  it  would  be  possible  for 
him  to  secure  other  funds.  He  could 
spend  more  than  $11.7  million  if  my 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Is  it  the  intent  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  to  proceed  with  the 
overall  approximate  $1  billion  cut,  with 
that  discretion  vested  in  the  Adminis- 
trator? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Rather  than  the  indi- 
vidual amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  simply  discuss- 
ing what  might  be  reduced.  I  am  not 
saying  this  is  what  has  to  be  done.  I  am 
saying:  "You  must  cut  SI  billion  in  the 
budget  request,  but  the  specific  cuts  can 
be  made  now.'  It  does  not  have  to  be 
made  this  way. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  which  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Delaware  is  co- 
sponsoring,  will  be  an  overall  $1  billion 
cut  to  be  exercised  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Administrator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  and  Mr. 
HOLLAND  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and 


then  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  agree  with  the  answers  the  Sen- 
ator gave  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada, 
but  to  clarify  the  matter  I  think  we  might 
modify  the  language  somewhat. 

All  the  authorizations  under  the  bill 
naturally  are  not  for  spending  in  the 
year  authorized.  Some  of  this  year's  au- 
thorizations will  be  spent  in  1969  and 
some  in  subsequent  years.  Tlie  way  the 
amendment  reads  it  is  lied  to  expendi- 
tures in  fiscal  1969.  I  suggest  that  to 
make  it  clear,  on  line  5  we  amend  it  to 
.strike  out  the  words  "in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969."  and  let  the  amend- 
ment read  'not  more  than  53.370.400,000 
may  be  expended  for  all  programs  under 
authorizations  by  this  act." 

Then  there  would  be  no  question  that 
it  gives  discretionaiy  authority  to  put 
tiie  cuts  where  they  prefer.  Tlie  money 
can  be  spent  in  1969  or  1970.  whichever 
they  think  would  be  more  feasible. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  line  5  of  my  amendment 
containing  the  words,  "in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969."  be  stricken  and  a 
comma  added  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended"  

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

Mr.  PROX\nRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  amendment  to  my  amend- 
ment be  taken — oh.  I  will  send  the  modi- 
fied amendment  to  the  desk  shortly. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  will  save  a  lot  of  time 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  object 
because  such  a  change  would  completely 
contradict  the  statements  made  twice 
into  the  Record  already  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  as  to 
what  his  purpose  is.  I  do  not  propose  to 
have  a  complete  change  in  direction  as 
to  what  his  purpose  is  at  this  stage  in 
the  proceedings. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  in- 
tention is  to  cut  back  on  authorizations 
m  this  bill.  It  can  be  corrected  in  this 
amendment,  or  a  new  amendment  can  be 
offered  to  accomplish  the  same  result  by 
three  rollcall  votes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
the  request  for  unanimous  consent 
changes  this  amendment  in  a  very  im- 
portant way.  so  as  to  make  it  differ  in  its 
meaning  from  what  has  been  stated  in 
the  Record  twice  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  as  to  what  his  meaning  is  and 
what  his  intention  is:  and  I  prefer  not  to 
liave  it  done  that  way.  If  the  Senator 
wants  to  offer  a  different  amendment 
later,  that  is  all  right.  But.  as  it  is  now, 
the  Record  shows  clearly  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  tiTing  to  do,  and  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  is  trj'- 
ing  to  do:  namely,  to  effect  a  change  of 
purpose  already  stated  twice  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Florida,  whom  I  highly 
respect,  and  who  is  an  extraordinarily 
able  and  distinguished  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  under- 
stands these  things  verj'  well,  that  by 
deleting  the  words  "in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969,"  I  am  simply  say- 
ing that,  "nothwithstanding  the  forego- 


ing pi'ovision.s  of  this  act.  not  more  than 
$3,370,400,000  may  be  expended  for  all 
programs  authorized  by  this  act."  I 
achieve  what  is  my  objective,  and  what 
is  also  the  objective,  I  believe,  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
likewi.se  achieve  what  the  Senator  from 
Florida  wants,  because  we  would  not  tie 
them  down  as  to  wliat  they  can  spend 
under  the  bill  for  1969  under  new  out- 
standing obligational  authority.  This  is 
merely  a  reduction  of  the  authorization 
under  the  particular  bill  trom  S4.150 
million  to  $3,370,400,000,  which  is  $1  bil- 
lion less  than  the  new  oblicational  au- 
thority requested  by  the  Budget.  It  is 
S780  million  less  new  obligational  au- 
thority than  was  repoi'ted  by  the  com- 
mittee. That  is  exactly  wliat  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  stated  at  the  begin- 
ning. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  What  are  the  words 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  wished  to 
delete? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  line  5  of  the 
amendment,  "in  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30,  1969.  "  Those  words  would  be 
deleted. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  In  other  v,-ords.  this 
amendment  would  leave  Ihi'  limitation 
of  $3,370,400,000  for  cxix-nditures  not 
only  in  this  year  but  also  for  all  years  in 
the  future:  is  that  it? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Under 
this  particular  authorization  program; 
yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  only  imder  this 
authorization.  Next  year  would  be  an- 
other authorization. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  would 
not  affect  the  outstanding  authorizations 
or  carryovers. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  I  shall  con- 
tinue my  objection.  If  the  Senator  wishes 
to  draft  another  amendment  and  put  it 
in.  that  will  be  a  different  situation:  but 
this  would  change  it.  As  the  Senator 
well  knows,  the  meaning  of  his  amend- 
ment has  already  been  stated  by  him  and 
placed  in  the  Record  twice,  in  response 
to  specific  questions  addressed  to  him  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have  no 
objection  if  the  Senator  from  Florida 
wants  to  insist  on  his  position,  but  I 
really  think  that  it  would  make  a  lot  of 
uimecessary  work  for  the  Senate  and 
about  three  extra  rollcall  votes  to  get 
back  to  the  .same  objective.  It  would  take 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  this 
amendment,  or  it  could  be  rephrased  in 
20  different  ways.  Thus,  in  the  interest 
of  orderly  procedure  and  to  save  a  lot  ot 
time  I  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  should  have  the  right  to 
modify  his  amendment.  It  is  clear  that 
the  authorization  the  committee  re- 
ported was  S4. 150.560.000  and  that  the 
budget  had  asked  for  S4.370.400.000,  and 
it  is  also  clear  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  was  tr>'ing  to  reduce  it  by  $1 
billion  below  what  was  the  budget  re- 
quest, which  would  be  about  S780  million 
below  what  the  committee  reported. 

Now  the  committee  report  points  out 
that  the  expenditures  and  the  authori- 
zations in  years  heretofore  have  been  in 
excess  of  that,  so  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  expenditures  could 
be  even  higher  this  year.  But  I  do  not  be- 


lieve that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
wants  to  tie  this  as  a  limitation  on  the 
overall  expenditures  of  the  agency  by 
including  the  outstanding  authoriza- 
tions. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  explanation,  I  withdraw  my 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  tiiank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wiscon.sin  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Does  the  Senator  in- 
tend to  have  the  NERVA  program  com- 
pletely terminated?  Is  that  the  intent  of 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  intent  of  my 
amendment — as  the  House  acted  on  it.  as 
I  understand  it.  relative  to  the  work  on 
the  NERVA  engines — would  be  to  per- 
mit the  rest  of  the  program,  what  they 
call  "necessaiy  supporting  research"  and 
testing  of  the  reactor  at  the  Nevada  site. 
Tlie  senior  Senator  from  Nevada  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  are  experts 
in  that  field.  It  is  in  their  State.  I  know 
that  the  Senators  from  Nevada  under- 
stand the  program  thorouchly  and  in  de- 
tail, and  if  they  tell  me  that  it  would  take 
more  than  SI  14  million  to  keep  the  pro- 
gram alive  at  all.  I  think  they  might  very 
well  be  right.  But  what  I  siiould  like  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr. 
Cannon]  is.  this  is  a  suggested  way  in 
which  the  Administrator  could  .save  SI 
billion.  If  he  has  to  spend  more  than  SIO 
bilhon  or  315  billion,  he  is  free  to  do  it. 
provided  he  can  eet  the  SIO  billion  to  S15 
billion  elsewhere.  Tlius.  I  am  not  locking 
out  the  NERVA  program,  or  any  others. 
I  am  merely  suggesting  ways  in  which 
possibly  this  amount  of  money  could  be 
saved.  The  two  Senators  from  Nevada 
made  a  ver>-  good  jxiint  on  this  particu- 
lar program. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  NERV.\  program  has 
been  a  verj'  successful,  ongoing  program 
up  to  the  present  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Is  the  Senator  also 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  two  en- 
gines in  the  process  of  completion  and 
on  which  most  of  the  work  has  been  ac- 
complished, in  a  bought  and  paid  for 
sense,  but  they  could  not  be  tested  if  the 
Senator'.s  amendment  were  to  be 
adopted? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that. 
It  could  be  done.  Anything  could  be 
done.  They  can  go  ahead  with  the  full 
budget  fimding.  They  could  not  go  above 
it.  but  they  could  go  as  far  as  the  Senate 
suggested.  I  am  suggesting  tliat  this  is 
one  place  in  which  it  could  be  cut.  Tlie 
reason  for  it  is  that  there  is  no  approved 
mission  for  the  engine. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
is  aware  of  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Klein  as  it  appears  in  the  hearings.  Let 
me  read  from  the  hearings : 

Senator  Cannon.  Now.  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  has  reduced 
the  S60  million  request  by  $48.3  million,  as 
we  all  know,  leaving  only  $117  million  in 
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the  bill.  If  this  cut  were  to  stand,  what  Is 
the  effect  on  personnel  employed  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  contractors  In  the 
program? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  cut.  Senator  Cannon, 
would  essentially  wipe  out  the  entire  pro- 
gram The  best  we  can  determine,  it  might 
a'oout  pay  for  the  cost  of  termination,  imme- 
diate termination;  that  Is,  but  would  not 
at  all  provide  for  the  testing  even  of  hard- 
ware that  Is  on  hand.  So  it  is  Immediate 
termination,  essentially. 

Senator  Cannon.  That  was  going  to  be  my 
next  question:  What  would  be  the  effect  on 
the  test  flrlng  of  the  experimental  engines, 
No.  1  and  No  2.  which  have  yet  to  be  ac- 
complished In  the  technology  program? 

Mr  Klein.  It  would  not  permit  us  even  to 
conduct  those  tests. 

In  View  of  that  statement.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  would  feel  that  his  position 
should  be  modified  with  respect  to  the 
NERVA  program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  I  realize  it  is 
going  to  be  extremely  difficult  for  the 
Administrator  of  NASA  to  make  these 
judgments,  but  it  is  one  of  those  dis- 
ciplines, that  has  to  be  enforced  on  the 
executive  branch,  because  tlie  Senate 
has  now  decided  to  cut  expenditures  by 
$6  billion.  We  have  to  find  ways  to  do  it. 
U  the  program  has  to  be  closed  down, 
then  it  has  to  be.  They  can  start  it  up 
again  if  they  decide  it  should  be  started 
up  again.  The  ai-gimient  for  closing  it 
down  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  they  are  fine  people  who  have  made 
a  success  of  the  program.  What  it  has  to 
do  with  is  that  there  is  no  apparent 
purpose  for  these  engines  once  devel- 
oped. They  have  no  approved  mission  at 
this  time  that  cannot  be  done  with  exist- 
ing boosters.  They  just  do  not  need  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  made  the 
statement  that  this  program  could  be 
started  up  some  time  in  the  future  if  it 
were  desirable.  Is  he  aware  of  the  fact 
that  to  close  it  down  and  start  it  up 
sometime  in  the  future  would  be  more 
costly  than  to  continue  the  program  at 
the  present  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  may  or  may 
not  be  true.  Once  again,  it  Is  discretion- 
ary with  the  Administrator.  I  may  also 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  that  it 
is  perfectly  possible,  in  \new  of  the  nature 
of  technology  in  this  field,  that  advances 
may  be  made  that  would  make  it  cheaper 
to  start  in  the  future. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Does  the  Senator  also 
know  that  the  Senate  and  the  House 
have  already  approved  for  the  AEC  some 
$69  million  to  proceed  with  the  program, 
a  program  directly  related  to  the  NERVA 
program;  that  Congress  has  acted  to 
approve  that  amount,  and  that  amount 
could  not  be  used  except  in  connection 
with  the  NERVA  program?  Is  the  Sena- 
tor aware  of  that? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course,  I  am 
aware  that  whenever  any  of  these  pro- 
grams are  stopped,  there  are  bound  to  be 
some  kind  of  protests.  The  only  way  to 
economize  is  to  economize.  The  only  way 
to  stop  it  is  to  stop  it.  It  is  going  to  be 
painful  no  matter  how  we  do  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator's  statement 
does  not  get  at  the  problem. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  it  is  possible 
to  go  up  to  555  million.  I  suggested  $11 
million,  but  $55  million  is  the  only  limit 


that  is  applied  to  the  particular  program 
by  the  Proxmire  amendment  for  nuclear 
rockets.  So  there  is  absolutely  no  reason 
why  the  Administrator  has  to  go  down 
to  $11  million  or  $13  million  or  $20  mil- 
lion, for  that  matter. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  has  answered  the  problem  I 
raised. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  page  58  of 
the  report,  as  follows; 

Since  the  Nuclear  Rockets  program  Is  a 
Joint  program  of  the  AEC  and  NASA,  and 
since  the  authorization  for  the  AEC  portion 
of  the  program  ($69  million)  has  already 
been  approved  by  the  Congress,  It  would  be 
Inconsistent  to  reduce  the  NASA  portion  by 
the  S48.3  million  suggested  by  the  House. 
The  House  committee's  report  said: 
"This  action  was  taken  in  recognition  of 
the  severe  funding  requirements  of  the  Na- 
tion and  with  the  full  understanding  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  this  program. 
In  no  way  should  this  action  be  construed 
as  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  program  but 
purely  as  a  desire  to  defer  the  actual  NERVA  I 
development  and  reduce  the  level  of  effort  In 
the  nuclear  rockets  program." 

Then  the  House  and  Senate  both 
turned  around  and  approved  the  AEC 
portion  of  the  $69  million  for  this  pro- 
gram. It  has  to  go  as  one  program  or 
not  go  at  all. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
may  cut  the  AEC  appropriation,  for  that 
matter.  We  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of  very, 
very  painful  cuts  this  year.  There  is  no 
question  about  it.  I  am  simply  suggest- 
ing that  we  can  cut  this  particular 
budget,  and  cut  it  deliberately,  knowing 
what  we  are  doing,  and  take  responsi- 
bility for  it.  I  think  we  can  do  so  re- 
SE>oiisibly.  What  I  am  suggesting  here  is 
to  leave  with  the  Administrator  the  dis- 
cretion to  determine,  when  he  is  familiar 
with  the  situation,  whether  it  has  to  be 
cut  to  $11  million  or  whether  it  should 
not  be  cut  that  much. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  we  may  find  areas  than  can  be 
cut,  but  I  also  agree  that  cuts  should  be 
made  that  are  responsibly  made.  I  think 
the  next  two  paragraphs  following  the 
paragraphs  I  just  read  from  the  report 
are  pertinent,  and  I  would  like  to  read 
them: 

Many  of  the  activities  of  the  Nuclear 
Rockets  program  are  in  mid-stream  and  the 
$11.7  million  left  in  the  program  by  the 
House  would  not  permit  testing  of  experi- 
mental engine  systems  already  built  and 
might  not  even  cover  all  termination  costs. 
In  spite  of  the  language  in  the  House  report, 
then,  it  seems  unavoidable  that  the  Nuclear 
Rockets  program  would  have  to  be  termi- 
nated if  funding  Is  reduced  to  the  level 
recommended  by  the  House. 

Through  fiscal  year  1968  about  $1.1  bil- 
lion will  have  been  invested  in  it  by  both 
NASA  and  .\EC.  To  terminate  it  now  would 
be  to  waste  the  knowledge  already  paid  for 
and  to  lose  the  many  highly  skilled  people  on 
the  program  to  other  pursuits.  The  experts 
agree  the  technology  is  available  to  proceed 
now  with  the  development  of  the  NERVA  I 
nuclear  rocket  engine  and  that  nothing  would 
be  gained,  and  Indeed  much  would  be  lost,  If 
the  development  of  the  nuclear  rocket  engine 
was  not  undertaken  at  this  time.  Nearly 
everyone  agrees  that  nuclear  rocket  propul- 
sion will  be  required  for  space  exploration, 
and  attempts  to  reinstate  the  program  at 
some  future  time  would  be  extremely  costly 
both  in  time  and  money. 


The  Senator  seemed  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  specific  mis- 
sion, but  I  think  the  record  is  quite  clear, 
from  the  testimony  of  all  the  experts,  in- 
cluding Dr.  von  Braun  and  others,  that 
this  engine  would  be  required  for  future 
missions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  kind  of  mis- 
sions? 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  is  my  undeistanding 
that  the  Senator  earlier  made  the  state- 
ment that  it  would  be  used  for  manned 
planetary  explorations  in  the  distant 
future.  That  is  not  contemplated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  is  contem- 
plated? They  do  not  have  any  approved 
missions  for  which  they  can  use  the  pres- 
ent boosters.  They  do  not  need  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Webb,  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  in  the  hear- 
ing on  NERVA.  said: 

In  considering  how  best  to  move  ahead 
within  the  overall  budgetary  restraints  with- 
out causing  a  major  hiatus  in  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  propulsion,  we  concluded. 
as  we  informed  the  Committee  last  fall,  that 
a  nuclear  engine  of  approximately  75.000 
pounds  thrust  would  be  the  best  system  to 
proceed  to  develop.  Our  studies  show  that  for 
all  types  of  missions  that  we  now  foresee,  an 
engine  In  this  class  will  provide  perform- 
ance gains  approximately  equal  to  those  pos- 
sible with  the  larger  engine,  except  that  it 
is  not  the  optimum  size  for  very  large  plane- 
tary flights  such  as  manned  planetary  land- 
ing missions. 

In  other  words,  he  is  pointing  out  the 
engine  they  have  said  they  want  to  set — 
not  NERVA  H.  but  the  upgraded  NERVA 
I — would  not  permit  them  to  go  ahead 
with  large  planetary  flights  such  as 
manned  planetary  landing  missions. 

Mr.  Webb  went  on  to  say: 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  be  very 
clear  that  we  are  not  proposing  to  proceed 
with  nuclear  engine  development  on  the  basis 
of  manned  flight  to  the  planets,  and  that 
such  missions  are  not  included  in  our  plans 
at  this  time. 

Then  he  does  go  on  and  states  the  type 
of  missions  that  can  be  accomplished 
with  the  upgraded  NERVA  I  engine. 

Again  on  page  809  of  our  hearings,  Mr. 
Webb  made  it  clear,  in  response  to  a 
question  from  the  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico : 

Mr.  Webb.  No.  sir;  we  have  no  plan  in  our 
program  for  a  manned  flight  to  Mars  or  any 
other  planet.  We  do  have  plans,  as  you  know, 
to  go  the  Moon,  which  is  a  satellite  of  the 
Earth  and  is  different  from  these  other  bodies 
In  that  it  is  the  first  stage  toward  the  devel- 
opment cf  a  national  capability  to  proceed 
outward. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Nevada  that  once 
again,  the  language  in  the  report  is  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  thing  which  I  have  been 
referring  to  all  day,  which  does  not 
make  any  sense  at  all  to  me. 

Listen  to  this: 

Through  fiscal  year  1968  about  $1.1  billion 
will  have  been  invested  in  it  by  both  NASA 
and  AEC.  To  terminate  it  now  would  be  to 
wasie  the  knowledge  already  paid  for  and  to 
lose  the  many  highly  skilled  people  on  the 
program  to  other  purstiits. 

And  so  forth.  This  is  the  argument  for 
going  on  indefinitely  with  these  things. 
We  spend  more  this  year  in  this  bill  on 
NASA,  and  next  year  and  the  year  after 
the  committee  will  come  in  and  say  we 
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have  to  spend  more  because  we  have  al- 
ready spent  so  much. 

It  is  true  that  there  may  be,  possibly, 
some  other  kind  of  use  for  this  engine, 
but  the  facts  show  there  are  no  con- 
templated missions  at  this  time  which 
cannot  be  made  with  existing  boosters. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  that  certainly  is  not  an  argu- 
ment for  going  on  indefinitely.  It  is  an 
argument  for  going  ahead  and  complet- 
ing the  program. 

It  is  like  starting  a  program  for  build- 
ing an  automobile,  going  ahead  and 
building  the  front  end.  and  not  complet- 
ing the  rest  of  it.  If  you  are  soing  to 
j  start  a  project,  you  ought  to  complete  it. 
If  it  is  worth  doing,  and  we  are  going  to 
do  it.  we  ought  to  do  it  now,  when  we 
I  can  do  it  at  an  optimum  cost,  rather 
than  some  un-specified  time  in  the  future. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  you  are  building 
an  automobile,  you  can  go  ahead  with 
your  design  and  engineering  and  plans; 
but  that  does  not  mean  you  have  to 
build  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  this  has  been  built  to  a  ureat  de- 
gree. We  have  two  engines  already  built, 
that  have  not  been  tested,  and  cannot 
be  tested  unless  the  program  is  funded. 
This  equipment  has  been  bought  and 
paid  for,  and  is  hardware  on  the  shelf. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  can  be  tested 
in  the  future,  if  not  now. 

Mr.  CANNON.  They  can  be  tested  if 
the  committee's  recommendations  are 
followed,  but  they  cannot  if  the  Senator's 
recommendation  is  followed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  read  just 
two  paragraphs  from  the  House  report. 
Tlie  House  committee  went  into  this  in 
great  detail,  and  took  the  same  position 
I  am  taking.  The  report  says: 

The  funds  required  for  the  NERVA  engine 
development  extending  through  1978  are  es- 
timated at  $600  million  This  is  the  total 
cost  to  N.^SA  and  to  the  Atomic  Enerpiy  Com- 
mission. The  distribution  is  S333  million  to 
NASA  and  S267  million  to  AEC.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  this  engine  development  it  would 
then  be  necessary  to  develop  the  flight  stage 
for  a  particular  mission.  This  latter  cost 
has  been  estimated  at  $500  million. 

So  if  the  Senator  is  telling  me  that  be- 
cause we  have  authorized  $65  million  for 
the  AEC  we  have  to  go  ahead,  I  am  say- 
ing that  this  is  just  the  beginning.  The 
Senator  says  these  engines  are  just  about 
finished.  If  that  is  true,  I  cannot  read, 
because  this  report  says  S600  million  for 
further  development,  and  then  $500  mil- 
lion after  that  for  the  flight  stage. 

I  quote  further: 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  this  commit- 
ment, and  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
progress  to  date  in  this  field,  the  Commit- 
tee deferred  the  NERVA  engine  development 
work  for  Fiscal  Year  1969.  This  deferral  was 
made  primarily  because  of  the  large  fund 
requirement  and  because  there  are  no  ap- 
proved missions  at  this  time  that  cannot  be 
made  with  existing  boosters 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
does  make  a  ver>'  strong  case,  as  his  col- 
leagues did.  Perhaps  they  could  persuade 
the  administrators  to  use  other  fimds  in 
this  program.  But  I  do  think  the  argu- 
ment the  House  of  Representatives  made 
also  stands  up.  and  I  say  to  my  good 
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friend  from  Nevada  that  we  are,  after 
all,  bound  to  have  these  difficulties  when 
we  cut  back  programs.  We  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  finish  everj'thing;  we  have 
to  interrupt  some  of  them.  Perhaps  we 
will  have  to  spend  more  dollars  in  the 
future  if  we  decide  to  go  ahead  than  if 
we  had  proceeded  directly;  but  that  is 
one  of  the  problems  you  run  into  when 
you  decide  that  you  have  to  cut  spending. 
It  seems  to  me  this  is  one  of  the  painful 
decisions  we  have  to  make. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further  on  this  point? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  think  che  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  made 
four  very  good  points  in  his  opening 
statement,  and  I  believe  that  they  should 
be  reemphasized  here : 

.\t  this  point  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  record  four  points  made  by  Mr.  James  E. 
Webb,  Administrator  of  NASA,  in  testifying 
in  suppyort  of  this  program  I  think  they  are 
most  pertinent  to  the  matter  under  discus- 
sion: 

■First,  during  the  second  decade  of  the 
space  age  we  will  undoubtedly  find  that  there 
are  important  civil  or  military  requirements 
for  space  vehicles  and  missions  requlrlni:  nu- 
clear propulsion  or  for  which  It  wlil  provide 
decisive  advantages 

''Second,  as  lii  other  fields  of  advanced 
technology,  the  Nation  should  not  short- 
sightedly cut  off  or  constrain  the  develop- 
ment of  new  technology  of  great  promise  be- 
cause specific  requirements  or  applications 
cannot  be  clearly  identified  and  justified  in 
advance. 

"Third,  it  Is  very  Important  that  we  move 
.ihead  with  nuclear  rocket  engine  develop- 
ment in  fiscal  year  1968  and  fiscal  year  1969 
to  give  a  clear  signal  that  the  United  States 
does  not  intend  to  limit  its  development  of 
large  launch  vehicle  and  payload  capabilities 
to  those  of  the  Saturn  V  class  space  booster. 

"Fourth,  it  is  important  to  proceed  with 
the  development  of  a  nuclear  rocket  engine 
at  this  time  to  serve  as  a  central  focus  for 
a  continuing  advance  in  the  nuclear  and 
other  technologies  involved.  We  may  well  find 
over  the  next  half  dozen  years  important 
benefits  and  applications  In  other  fields 
coming  out  of  the  work  on  nuclear  propul- 
sion so  much  of  which  is  at  the  most  ad- 
vanced boundaries  of  ot:r  current  knowledge 
and  technology." 

I  think  that  does  make  a  very  good 
case,  and  I  thank  the  Senator  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada.  I  think  he  makes  a  .-strong 
case.  I  simply  .say  in  i-espon.se  that  I  be- 
lieve there  is  great  merit  in  the  House 
position,  which  I  support.  I  think  that 
merit  is  increased,  furthermoi-e,  by  the 
fact  that  the  Administrator  does  have 
discretion  in  this  matter,  and  if  he  feels 
that  particular  programs  need  greater 
funding,  he  can  reduce  other  programs. 
Tills  is  just  a  suggested  list  of  reductions; 
it  is  not  mandatoiy. 

Mr.  COOPEIR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  i-ai.sed  a  question 
about  this  particular  item  about  an  hour 
ago  for  the.se  rea.sons:  I  have  been  fol- 
lowing the  Senator's  argument  for  reduc- 
ing the  authorizations  for  specific  items, 
and  his  general  grounds  for  all  reduc- 
tions. 

As  I  have  followed  his  argument,  the 
Senator  did  not,  first,  want  Congress  to 


commit  itself  to  large  future  programs, 
by  this  means  of  gradually  increasing  au- 
thorizations over  the  years,  without 
i-eally  making  a  decision  as  to  whether 
it  wanted  to  engage  in  such  a  future 
program. 

But  I  noted  that  in  the  Senators  pro- 
po.sed  reductions,  item  by  item,  he  did  not 
reduce  any  one  of  the  items  extensively. 
On  the  first  item,  for  example — the  Apol- 
lo program,  in  addition  to  the  cut  that 
has  been  made  by  the  committee,  the 
Senator  proposed  a  cut  of  7  percent. 

As  I  followed  the  Senator,  item  by  item, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  he  suggested  what 
I  thought  were  reasonable  reductions. 
But  when  the  Senator  came  to  the  item 
we  are  now  discu.ssing,  he  is  jjroposing  a 
cut  of  Irom  S50  million  to  $11  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Fifty -live  million 
dollars  to  Sll  million. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Such  a  cut,  it  seems  to 
me.  differs  from  the  treatment  of  other 
items,  and  would  have  the  effect  of 
ending  the  entire  program.  To  attempt  to 
make  judgments  about  the  U.S.  space 
jirogram  is  difficult  for  all  of  us  except 
those  who  are  on  the  committee  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  who  have  a 
chance  to  hear  all  the  te.stimony,  and 
who  have  studied  the  subject  for  years. 

But  I  recall  the  problem  that  the  coun- 
try experienced  at  the  time  the  Russians 
put  up  their  Sputnik.  We  had  highly 
sophisticated  instruments  .ind  sophisti- 
cated satellites,  but  we  did  not  have  a 
booster  system  that  could  launch  large 
.satellites.  For  years  we  witnessed  the 
Soviet  Union  sending  into  space  larger 
and  larger  satellites;  then  a  satellite  car- 
rying a  dog;  and  then  satellites  carrying 
men.  The  United  States  was  behind. 

This  program  involves  a  new  kind  of 
engine.  According  to  the  report,  it  is  de- 
scribed as  a  new  development,  one  that 
could  be  a  highly  advanced  means  for 
the  propulsion  of  a  space  vehicle.  Its 
lechnologi'  could  also  be  applied  in  other 
fields. 

I  believe  it  would  be  more  reasonable, 
and  I  would  feel  much  better  about  vot- 
ing for  the  Senator's  amendment,  if  he 
would  not  insist  on  suggesting  that  the 
nuclear  engine  be  cut  so  extensively — 
and  thus  close  out  a  program  which 
might  be  of  inestimable  value  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  reason  I  propose 
to  cut  the  amount  sharply  to  Sll  million 
is  that  I  follow  the  recommendation  of 
the  House.  The  House  made  an  even 
greater  cut.  Of  course,  the  Senate  did  not 
agree  with  the  House.  But  I  say.  in  sup- 
port of  the  po-sition  I  have  taken,  that  I 
have  not  specified  in  the  amendment  that 
the  cuts  have  to  be  made  in  each  pro- 
gram. I  simply  propose  an  overall  cut 
of  $11  million,  the  cuts  to  be  made  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Administrator  and 
within  limits  set  by  the  Senate.  However. 
if  the  Administrator  felt  he  should  cut 
the  amount  for  the  engine  program,  he 
would  be  free  to  do  so.  He  may  make  cuts 
in  other  parts  of  the  program,  as  well. 
•  The  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  a  strong  one.  However,  the 
House  also  said  It  simply  did  not  have 
any  approved  missions  for  which  this 
booster  is  necessar>'. 
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Mr.  COOPER.  As  a  matter  of  common- 
sense,  it  seems  that,  unlike  the  Senator's 
other  proposals,  his  suggestion  in  this 
caise  would  discontinue  a  program  which 
is  in  progress  and  which  might  mean 
more  for  the  future  development  of  tech- 
nology, not  only  in  the  area  of  space  but 
in  other  fields  as  well,  than  would  some 
of  the  other  items. 

The  Senator  relies  on  the  House  posi- 
tion; but  we  do  not  have  to  accept  that 
position.  We  must  make  our  judgment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  not  reljing 
completely  on  the  position  of  the  House. 
The  Administrator  is  free  to  act  within 
certain  limits. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  I  were  in  the  Sena- 
tor's place,  I  would  act  differently  w^ith 
respect  to  the  item  for  nuclear  engines. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Administrator,  who  would  have  discre- 
tion, would  act  quite  differently  from  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  if  the  amend- 
ment should  prevail  and  should  be  re- 
tained to  any  extent  in  conference. 

Let  me  add  one  more  sentence  from 
the  House  report.  I  read  from  page  90 : 

Nuclear  propulsion  would  also  reduce  by 
several  million  pounds  the  weight  of  the 
space  vehicle  required  to  be  launched  from 
earth  orbit  for  manned  planetary  missions. 

So  while  this  is  not  the  only  purpose 
of  the  manned  planetaiy  missions,  as 
specified,  it  is  one  of  the  principal  pur- 
poses for  a  nuclear  rocket. 

Once  again.  I  say  that  I  simply  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  make  a  commitment, 
or  even  an  implicit  commitment,  for 
manned  planetary  flight. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  particularly  In- 
trigued by  the  approach  which  the  Sen- 
ator follows.  Apparently  he  wants  to  fol- 
low anybody  except  the  Senate  commit- 
tee, which  has  made  this  recommenda- 
tion. In  one  breath,  the  Senator  says, 
"Let  us  leave  the  cut  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Administrator.  He  can  put  in  S55 
million,  or  a  larger  or  a  smaller  amount, 
if  he  wants  to."  In  the  next  breath,  the 
Senator  says,  "I  recommend  that  we  fol- 
low the  proposal  of  the  House  commit- 
tee, which  reduced  the  amount  to  SIX. 7 
million." 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  Senator 
thinks  that  the  Senate  committee  made 
no  study  at  all.  when  it  recommends  a 
particular  handling  of  this  problem,  spe- 
cifically in  language  that  is  different 
from  the  House  language,  and  does  not 
leave  tremendous  discretion  with  the 
Administrator,  ratiier  than  with  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  I  followed  the 
recommendations  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee to  a  great  extent.  I  accept  the  limits 
the  committee  placed  on  each  program.  I 
do  not  change  them  at  all. 

But  I  do  feel  that  if  we  are  to  have 
a  saving  of  S6  billion,  which  the  Senate 
has  forced  itself  to  take  by  adopting  the 
Smathers-Williams  amendment,  we 
ought  to  be  responsible  enough  to  in- 
dicate areas  where  the  savings  should  be 
made.  We  ought  to  recognize  what  the 
implications  will  be  if  we  do  not  do  that. 

If  we  go  ahead  with  the  kind  of  fund- 
ing that  the  committee  recommends  for 
the  space  program,  it  means  that  we  will 


virtually  wipe  out  other  programs.  We 
will  have  to  make  a  proportionate  cut  in 
everj'  program  that  comes  before  us. 

This  is  a  modest  reduction  in  space 
spending.  If  we  will  carefully  examine 
the  budget,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  done,  and  try  to  figure 
out  how  we  can  cut  S6  billion  in  expendi- 
tures during  the  coming  year,  we  will 
find  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  and  pain- 
ful task,  one  which  will  require  at  least 
the  kind  of  cut  that  I  am  recommend- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  this  statement  supports 
not  only  the  wise  deferral  by  the  House 
of  this  program  but  underlines  my 
earlier  statement  that  we  are  developing 
hardware  for  which  there  is  "no  approved 
mission  at  this  time."  Here  is  a  prime 
example  of  how  we  are  being  maneuvered 
backward  into  investing  in  programs 
that  have  not  yet  been  defined  as  na- 
tional goals  by  the  Congress.  I  fully  sup- 
port this  saving.  It  is  eminently  justi- 
fiable. 

Sixteenth.  Chemical  propulsion:  In 
this  request.  I  concur  with  the  .'<aving 
recommended  by  the  committee.  The  re- 
duction of  S6.5  million  from  a  request  of 
S36.7  million  leaves  a  recommended  au- 
thorization of  S30.2  million  for  chemical 
propulsion. 

Seventeenth.  Aeronautical  vehicles:  I 
recommend  a  reduction  for  this  program 
of  S35.6  million.  Mr.  President.  It  is  no 
coincidence  that  this  figure  is  the  exact 
sum  of  the  amounts  requested  for  super- 
sonic and  h>T3ersonic  aircraft  technology 
supporting  research.  Research  in  these 
two  areas  are  a  gift  to  the  aircraft  man- 
ufacturing industries,  I  do  not  see  the 
fairness  to  taxpayers  who  will  never  be 
able  to  afford  supersonic  commercial  air 
travel  or  even  live  to  see  hypersonic  com- 
mercial air  travel  subsidizing  this  kind 
of  research.  If  there  is  a  need  for  this 
tjTJe  of  transportation,  then  it  is  eco- 
nomically \'iable.  If  it  is  economically 
viable,  then  there  will  be  a  return  on 
investment.  If  the  aerospace  industries 
feel  this  is  an  area  of  promise,  then  the 
Government  should  not  preempt  this 
field  that  will  eventually  pay  such  high 
dividends. 

Admittedly  there  is  some  benefit  to  the 
military  from  this  type  of  research. 
However,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  military 
funding  and  conducting  their  own  re- 
search in  these  highly  sophisticated 
fields. 

If  there  is  a  mihtary  justification  for 
hypersonic  fiight,  then  let  the  military 
develop  it  and  let  the  nonmilltary  appli- 
cations of  hypersonic  flight  technology 
take  second  place,  as  it  should.  Again,  if 
industry  expects  to  benefit  from  such  re- 
search, then  let  them  luidertake  to  pay 
for  it.  Let  us  not  grant  funds  received 
from  hardworking,  average  Americans  so 
the  jet  set  can  fly  ever  faster  between  the 
glamorous  capitals  of  the  world. 

Reduction  of  this  program  by  S35.6 
million  results  in  a  recommended  au- 
thorization of  S41.3  million.  Should  the 
Administrator  still  wish  to  subsidize  in- 
dustry, it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  other 
more  justifiable  items  in  aeronautical 
vehicles  program. 

Eighteenth.  Tracking  and  data  acqui- 
sition program;  The  Senate  committee 
recommends  savings  of  $15  million.  To 


this  figure  I  would  add  $100  million,  re- 
sulting in  a  total  savings  of  $115  million. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier  in  my  remarks  on 
Apollo,  I  would  have  preferred  to  have 
half  of  this  added  to  the  administrative 
operations  authorization  for  use  in  con- 
verting contract  employees  to  civil  serv- 
ice at  a  net  saving  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. However,  because  of  the  prac- 
ticalities of  the  situation,  the  Adminis- 
trator will  have  to  absorbe  this  whole  cut 
as  best  he  can  and  allocate  to  the  AO 
budget  only  so  much  as  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  support  fiscal  1969  programs  in 
their  reduced  size. 

Another  impwrtant  point  here  is  that 
a  reduction  of  this  size  will  require  the 
Administrator  to  assign  costs  for  track- 
ing and  data  acquisition  to  each  specific 
program  on  the  basis  of  intensity  of  cov- 
erage and  time  involved  in  ser\icing  each 
specific  project.  This  will  require  closer 
identification  of  total  project  costs  and 
enable  Congress  to  get  a  better  idea  of 
the  real  cost  of  each  specific  project  and 
judge  whether  its  benefits  warrant  the 
investments  made  and  projected  in  ef- 
fecting it. 

Saving  $115  milhon  from  the  request 
of  $304.8  million  results  in  a  recom- 
mended authorization  of  $189,8  million. 

Nineteenth.  Technology  application: 
This  is  another  area,  Mr.  President, 
where  I  recommend  that  no  cuts  be 
made.  I  believe  it  is  essential  that  there 
be  .?ome  centralized  agency  to  analyze 
the  nonaerospace  application  of  discov- 
eries and  technology  resulting  from 
space  research  and  technical  programs. 
I  concur  in  the  Senate  committee's  rea- 
soning that  there  is  no  pressing  need  to 
conduct  "various  undefined  manage- 
ment studies. '  but  feel  that  the  savings 
effected  should  be  applied  to  additional 
research  in  this  field  which  promises  so 
much. 

This  is  where  we  should  recoup  some 
of  the  huge  investments  already  made  in 
aerospace  efforts.  I  recommend  author- 
izing the  full  $4  million. 

CONSTRUCTION    OF    FACILmES 

Mr.  President.  I  also  recommend  a  cut 
of  $45  million  from  the  funds  requested 
for  construction  of  facilities.  I  realize 
that  this  is  the  total  figure  requested 
and  that  this  leaves  no  specific  funds  in 
the  construction  budget.  However,  I 
point  out  that  this  is  another  opportu- 
nity for  the  Administrator  to  move  closer 
to  the  ideal  of  identifying  total  costs  of 
each  project.  Surely,  part  of  the  costs  of 
a  project  should  be  the  facilities  needed 
to  conduct  it  properly.  The  construction 
costs  should  come  out  of  the  total  funds 
identified  as  necessary  for  the  project.  As 
I  said  before  in  my  remarks,  this  will 
also  trive  Congress  a  better  idea  of 
the  costs  of  a  program  and  evaluate  its 
progress  or  lack  of  it  and  the  benefits  to 
be  achieved  for  the  investments  made. 

In  addition  to  pointing  out  the  neces- 
sity for  more  accurate  cost  figures.  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  Deep 
Space  Network  210-foot  antenna  facili- 
ties, discussed  on  page  83  of  the  Senate 
reports.  This  $17  million  item  calls  for 
the  construction  of  two  such  antennas. 
They  are  identified  as  "deep-space,"  and 
a  description  of  their  capabilities  leads 
one  to  suspect  that  they  will  be  the 
means    for   communicating   more   per- 
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fectly  with  manned  flights  to  Mars  and 
elsewhere  in  deep  si>ace. 

Again,  this  type  of  project  can  be  de- 
layed until  it  has  been  determined  by 
Congress  that  we  are  going  to  Mars. 
Until  such  a  determination,  the  present 
85-foot  antennas  and  the  one  210-foot 
antenna  are  well  able  to  communicate 
with,  and  receive  data  from,  various 
probes  and  satellites.  Admittedly,  it 
would  be  preferable  to  be  able  to  install 
and  use  this  improved  system.  But  imtil 
we  can  afford  this  new  "stereo"  we  will 
have  to  get  along  with  "monaural." 

In  addition  to  this  project  not  being 
needed  at  this  time,  it  represents  costs 
for  new  tracking  and  data  acquisition 
facilities  that  should  be  identified  by 
share  in  the  costs  of  each  project  that 
will  utilize  its  f imctions. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  this  cut  is  justi- 
fied on  the  groimds  that  costs  should  be 
borne  by  each  specific  project  and  the 
fact  that  much  of  this  planned  equip- 
ment can  well  be  deferred. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    OPERATION'S 

Mr.  President,  for  administrative  op- 
erations authorization  I  recommend  a 
saving  of  $45,027,000.  This  would  leave 
$603,173,000  in  authorizations  for  this 
request.  This  figure  is  identical  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  House.  I  use  this 
figure  rather  than  recommend  a  larger 
cut,  since  this  would  result  in  wholesale 
reductions-in-force  of  civil  service  per- 
sonnel, and  I  have  already  discussed  my 
belief  that  Congress  should  investigate 
as  a  matter  of  high  priority  the  savings 
to  be  effected  through  conversion  of 
contract  employees  to  civil  service 
employment. 

However,  it  still  remains  a  fact  that 
economies  can  and  must  be  effected  in 
the  administrative  costs  of  nmning  the 
space  program.  The  substantial  cuts  In 
hardware  programs  and  their  support  ac- 
tivities should  be  accompanied  by  a  les- 
sening of  the  aoministrative  costs  rep- 
resented by  this  request.  But  there  should 
also  be,  to  the  degree  practicable,  con- 
version of  contract  to  civil  service, 
using  the  funds  authorized  in  adminis- 
trative operations.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  do  not  recommend  a  lower  figure 
than  that  coming  from  the  floor  of  the 
House.  The  fioor  debate  in  the  other  body 
made  ver>'  clear  the  continuing  increase 
of  administrative  costs  while  research 
and  development  costs  have  been  falling. 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  Administra- 
tor, w^hen  presenting  subsequent  budget 
requests  to  Congress,  will  receive  a  more 
receptive  welcome  on  this  one  request 
item  if  he  is  able  to  show  impressive  con- 
version economies  with  the  same  job 
being  done  for  less  money. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  recommended  for 
Senate  consideration  certain  specific 
.savings  that  can  be  made  in  the  space 
program.  I  trust  I  have  demon.strated 
that  this  is  not  a  meat-ax  approach  and 
that  thought  was  given  to  the  relative 
needs  of  each  program,  as  I  saw  then. 
The  savings  of  S732. 700.000  in  research 
and  development,  the  $45  million  in  con- 
struction, and  the  S45.027.000  in  admin- 
istrative operations  adds  up  to  total 
specific  cuts  of  $822,727,000.  To  this  fig- 
ure I  would  also  recommend  an  across- 
the-board    cut    of    $177,273,000,    which 


added  to  the  specific  cuts  of  $822,727,000 
would  provide  a  total  saving  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  of  $1  billion— $1  billion 
that  will  not  have  to  come  out  of  pro- 
grams that  have  a  far  greater  urgency 
than  placing  an  American  on  Mars  in  the 
next  decade.  The  princii>al  program  now, 
I  hope,  would  be  to  reduce  the  deficit 
which  is  so  gi-eat  and  so  inflationary. 

The  Administrator,  I  again  emphasize, 
has  the  flexibility  within  this  amend- 
ment to  allocate  funds  within  the  limits 
of  the  $3,370,400,000  total  authorization 
and  the  maximum  allocated  to  each  spe- 
cific program  in  the  Senate  substitute. 
The  savings  I  recommend  are  just  that: 
recommendations.  The  Administrator 
will  be  abe  to  effect  these  specific  cuts 
with  more  precision  and  fairness.  But 
these  cuts  must  be  made  if  we  are  to  be- 
gin this  hard,  .searching  look  at  reorder- 
ing of  our  national  priorities  in  light  of 
what  is  necessary  and  not  what  is  de- 
sirable: what  we  can  afford  and  not 
what  we  can  leave  for  those  who  follow 
us  to  pay. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor, 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President  'Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho  in  the  chair),  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
suggests  would  negate  the  long  and  care- 
ful work  of  the  committee,  which  has 
carefully  reviewed  and  scrutinized  each 
program  in  arriving  at  a  considered  judg- 
ment designed  to  preser\e  the  balance 
and  integrit',  in  the  overall  program.  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  is  .sound  legisla- 
tive practice,  and  I.  for  one,  believe  that 
the  Senate  should  not  endorse  it. 

He  suggests,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
we  pay  little  attention  to  what  the  Sen- 
ate committee  has  done  and  consider 
very  kindly  what  the  House  committee 
lias  done.  On  the  other  hand,  he  sug- 
gests that  we  should  leave  the  thing  in 
the  lap  of  the  Administrator  and  dodge 
the  congressional  responsibility.  I  am 
fearful  that  we  could  not  steer  that 
course  accurately  and  come  through 
with  a  good,  sound  program,  and  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

I  wish  to  mention  a  fact  which  has 
not  been  mentioned — at  least.  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  has  been — but  it  is  the 
verj'  meat  of  this  question.  The  com- 
mittee reduced  the  NASA  request  by  ap- 
proximately $220  million.  That  was  af- 
ter the  administration  itself  had  cut 
its  request  $730  million  below  the  figure 
of  last  year.  Therefore,  the  total  reduc- 
tion in  this  program  since  last  year  is 
S950  million — nearly  20  percent  I  know 
of  no  other  program  which  has  been 
sent  to  Congress  this  year  that  has  been 
reduced  by  that  amount  or  by  such  a 
high  percentage. 

The  second  point,  which  is  unrelated, 
is  to  strongly  support  the  point  made  by 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Jordan  1.  who  now  pre- 
sides so  graciously  over  the  Senate.  He 
made  the  point  that  the  activities  of 
NASA  and  its  scientists  and  the  univer- 
sities which  are  serving  it  have  vei-y 
greatly  supplemented  our  information 
in  many  .scientific  fields.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  so  true.  Only  a  minute  or  two  be- 
fore we  came  to  the  floor  to  enter  into 
this  debate,  most  of  us  were  visiting 
with  the  presidential  scholars  from  our 
State — I  was — downstairs  in  the  Senate 


Caucus  Room.  Two  presidential  schol- 
ars are  from  Florida.  One  of  them  is  a 
specialist  in  the  field  of  physics  and  the 
other  in  the  field  of  bioscience.  both  of 
which  fields  are  given  emphasis  in  the 
investigative  and  experimental  pro- 
grams of  NASA.  I  am  certain  that  the 
studies  and  work  and  oppoitunilies  for 
advancement  of  those  two  young  peo- 
ple, in  whom  our  State  is  interested— 
and  we  are  proud  of  them,  and  I  am 
sure  that  is  true  of  the  young.sters  from 
every  State  who  are  here  as  presiden- 
tial scholars — are  vastly  enlarged  by 
reason  of  the  knowledge  which  has  been 
gained  through  NASA  experimentation 
in  the  field  of  .science. 

The  third  point  I  wish  to  make  is  in 
furtherance  of  the  statement  made  by 
the  distinuui.'-hed  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
.sin  relative  to  the  field  of  chemical 
propulsion.  He  stated  that  in  his  opinion 
it  was  wise  to  follow  the  advice  and 
findings  of  the  Senate  committee.  I  am 
glad  that  in  that  one  instance— there 
were  .some  other  instances,  also — the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  did  see  fit  to  lollow 
the  suggestions  of  the  Senate  committee. 

Since  in  my  State  we  are  particularly 
interested  in  the  large  .solid  motor  proj- 
ect. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
closing  two  paragraphs  at  the  bottom  of 
page  61  of  the  Senate  report,  under  the 
head  "Large  Solid  Motor  Project,'  and 
the  first  two  paragraphs  at  the  top  of 
page  62,  which  are  under  the  same  head. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

LARGE  SOLID   MOTOR   PROJECT 

Three  test  firings  of  the  260-mch  diameter 
75-foot-lonK  large  motor  were  successfully 
completed  bv  fiscal  year  1967,  with  peak 
thrust  of  5  9  million  pounds  produced  In  the 
last  test.  In  fiscal  year  1968  and  fiscal  year 
1969,  the  large  motor  project  entered  a  sus- 
taining phase  to  preserve  a  competitive 
option  between  solid  and  liquid  rockets  for 
the  boost  stage  of  an  intermediate  vehicle  of 
about  100,000  pounds  payload  in  the  event 
there  Is  established  a  requirement  for  such  a 
payload. 

COMMITTEE    COMMENT 

Your  committee  recommends  a  reduction 
of  $6.5  million  in  the  chemical  propulsion 
program. 

The  Hotise  made  no  reduction  In  this  pro- 
gram and  the  House  bill  provided  that  of  the 
$36,7  million  authorized  to  be  appropriated: 
•83,1  million  is  to  be  used  only  for  the  260- 
inch  solid  motor  project." 

The  Senate  committee  deleted  this  lan- 
guage from  the  bill.  However,  the  reduction 
recommended  by  your  committee  is  not  di- 
rected against  any  specific  part  of  the 
chemical  propulsion  program,  and.  iis  In  the 
Case  of  reductions  by  the  Committee  in  other 
Programs,  the  Committee  leaves  the  applica- 
tion of  the  reduction  in  the  Chemical  Pro- 
pulsion Program  ta  the  discretion  of  NASA. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor,  and  I  strongly  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  reject  this  amendment, 
which  would  be  very  hurtful,  which  is 
not  well  thought  out.  and  which  has  had 
to  be  changed  one  time  diuing  the 
course  of  the  debate  and  needs  further 
change  to  make  it  more  mt-aningful  if 
it  is  to  do  anything  such  as  has  t)een 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  a  few  mo- 
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ments  ago  in  a  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I  ques- 
tioned him  concerning  his  conclusions 
on  the  nuclear  rocket  item.  I  believe  the 
budget  figure  was  $60  million  and  the 
House  figure  was  $11.7  million.  He  rec- 
ommended that  we  go  back  to  the  House 
figure.  He  made  it  very  clear  that  he 
was  not  suggesting  that  by  way  of 
amendment,  but  that  this  could  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  Administrator. 
I  said  at  that  time  I  disagreed  with  the 
conclusions  he  made  on  the  NERVA 
project. 

Mr.  President,  I  reemphasize  my  dis- 
agreement. I  think  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  in  placing  total  funding 
for  NERVA  at  $55  million  is  realistic.  I 
have  a  few  remarks  I  wish  to  make,  and 
I  shall  not  occupy  the  Senate  floor  for 
a  veiT  long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  coiTect 
that  we  have  expended  approximately 
$1  to.Sl.l  billion  in  this  efifort  to  date. 
It  seeitts  to  me  that  to  abandon  the  ef- 
fort at  this  time  would  be  shortsighted, 
it  would  be  poor  economy,  and  it  would 
be  a  crippling  blow  at  a  verj-  important 
part  of  our  space  effoit. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  to  keep 
this  particular  project  we  must  spend 
in  the  neighborhood  of  an  additional 
$600  million.  Therefore,  if  we  were  to 
cut  down  now,  as  is  .suggested  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, it  would.  I  am  advised,  set  back 
the  program  5  or  6  years.  It  would  cost 
an  increased  S250  to  S300  million  if  the 
project  were  ever  reactivated.  There- 
fore, it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  not  only 
a  bad  move  in  the  competitive  world  in 
which  we  live  in  the  space  effort,  but  it 
would  be  very  poor  economy  in  the  long 
rtm. 

I  think  the  conclusions  of  the  commit- 
tee in  its  report  go  right  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.senc  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  in 
that  regard. 

There  beme  no  object,  the  excerpt  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ri;coRD.  as 
f  ollov.s : 

CoMMiTNiTY   Comment 

A  special  eflort  was  directed  to  thoroughly 
review  the  Nuclear  Hockets  Program.  Three 
days  of  hearings  were  devoted  to  this  pro- 
gram during  which  eight  expert  witnesses 
testified.  As  a  result  of  this  careful  considera- 
tion your  committee  recommends  a  reduction 
of  85  million  in  the  Nuclear  RocketE  program, 
but  strongly  recommends  against  the  crip- 
pling reduction  of  $48.3  million  suggested  by 
the  House. 

The  Nuclear  Rocket's  program  to  date  has 
been  directed  to  the  development  of  the  tech- 
nology necessary  to  build  a  nuclear  rocket 
engine.  This  technology  program  has  been 
extremely  successful  in  producing  propul- 
sion efficiencies  and  operating  times  much 
greater  than  expected  Because  of  this  suc- 
cess, the  United  States  is  now  in  a  position 
to  move  forward  with  the  development  of  a 
flyable  engine  which  would  provide  the 
tJnited  States  with  a  major  advancement  in 
space   propulsion  capability. 

Due  to  the  high  efficiency  of  nuclear  rocket 
engines  compared  with  the  efficiencies 
achievable  with  the  chemical  rocket  engines, 
the  nuclear  rocket  engine.  NERVA  I.  will  pro- 
vide a  vastly  Increased  performance  capa- 
bility for  space  exploration  by  the  last  half 


of  the  1970's:  moreover.  It  Is  the  only  major 
space  propulsion  development  underway  in 
the  tJnited  States  which  can  give  an  in- 
creased propulsion  capability  by  that  time 
as  lead  times  for  the  development  of  ad- 
vanced space  propulsion  systems  are  long — 
betv/een  5  and  10  years. 

The  NERVA  I  engine,  when  used  in  a 
nuclear  third  stage  on  the  Saturn  V  launch 
vehicle,  would  increase  the  payload  capa- 
bility of  the  Saturn  V  from  65  to  100  per- 
cent and  enhance  its  operational  character- 
istics for  a  variety  of  missions.  Some  of  the 
missions  for  which  a  NERVA  I  power  st^ge 
would  provide  operational  and  payload  ad- 
vantages are:  large  payloads  to  synchronous 
orbit:  earth  orbital  plane  transport  missions; 
heavy  manned  or  unmanned  lunar  missions; 
and.  eventually  heavy  payload  missions  be- 
yond the  moon.  However,  the  size  of  the 
NERVA  I  engine  makes  it  undesirable  for 
heavy  planetary  missions  and  therefore  very 
unattractive  for  manned  planetary  missions. 

Since  the  Nuclear  Rockets  program  is  a 
joint  program  of  the  AEC  and  NASA,  and 
since  the  authorization  for  the  AEC  pKjrtlon 
of  the  program  ($69  million)  has  already 
been  approved  by  the  Congress.  It  would  be 
inconsistent  to  reduce  the  NASA  portion  by 
the  $48.3  million  suggested  by  the  House. 

Tlie  House  committee's  report  said: 

"This  action  was  taken  in  recognition  of 
the  severe  funding  requirements  of  the  Na- 
tion and  with  the  full  understanding  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  this  pro- 
gram. In  no  way  should  this  action  be  con- 
strued as  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  program 
but  purely  as  a  desire  to  defer  the  nctual 
NERVA  I  development  and  reduce  the  level 
of  effort  in  the  nuclear  rockets  program.  " 

Many  of  the  activities  of  the  Nuclear 
Rockets  program  are  in  midstream  and  the 
511.7  million  left  in  the  program  by  the 
House  would  not  permit  testing  of  exp>erl- 
mental  engine  systems  already  built  and 
might  not  even  cover  all  termination  costs. 
In  spite  of  the  language  in  the  House  report, 
then,  it  seems  unavoidable  that  the  Nuclear 
Rockets  program  would  have  to  be  termi- 
nated if  funding  is  reduced  to  the  level 
recommended  by  the  House. 

Through  fiscal  year  1968  about  Sl.l  billion 
will  have  been  invested  in  It  by  both  NASA 
and  AEC.  To  terminate  it  now  would  be  to 
waste  the  knowledge  already  paid  for  and  to 
lose  the  many  highly  skilled  people  on  the 
program  to  other  pursuits.  The  e.xpert.s  agree 
the  technology  Is  available  to  proceed  now 
with  the  development  of  the  NERVA  I  nu- 
clear rocket  engine  and  that  nothing  would 
be  gained,  and  indeed  much  would  be  lost, 
if  the  development  of  the  nuclear  rocket 
engine  was  not  undertaken  at  this  time. 
Nearly  everyone  agrees  that  nuclear  rocket 
propulsion  will  be  required  for  space  ex- 
ploration, and  attempts  to  reinstate  the  pro- 
gram at  some  future  time  would  be  extremely 
costly  both  in  time  and  money. 

The  program  presented  by  NASA  would 
provide  a  flexible  nuclear  rocket  engine  that 
can  be  adapted  to  many  kinds  of  missions.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion, that  this  country  move  forward  now 
with  the  development  of  a  nuclear  rocket 
engine.  At  the  level  recommended  by  your 
committee  for  the  Nuclear  Rockets  program. 
$55  million,  NASA  can  move  forward  with 
that  development  during  fiscal  year  1969. 
This  level  will  protect  the  $1.1  billion  already 
invested  and  avoid  the  costly  and  inefficient 
reinstatement  that  would  necessarily  follow 
if  the  program  were  terminated  this  year. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  sincerely 
and  vigorously  urge  that  there  be  no  cut 
in  this  particular  program. 

I  think  it  was  developed  in  my  ques- 
tioning with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  we  could  not  even  attempt  to  phase 
out  or  close  down  with  the  figure  here. 
The   Senator   from   Wisconsin   frankly 


admitted  the  figure  was  a  House  figure 
and  that  more  money  might  be  required. 

I  think  the  record  will  show  that  It 
would  cost  more  even  to  phase  out  this 
project.  Of  course,  that  is  false  economy 
and  it  would  not  be  in  the  best  national 
interest. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  f)osltion 
of  the  committee  as  voiced  by  its  very 
distinguished  chairman,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

A  year  ago,  when  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration 
budget  was  last  before  Congress,  I 
raised  the  warning  that  too  much  was 
hanging  in  the  balance  to  play  budget- 
cutting  exercises  with  the  space  effort. 
Congress  of  course  has  the  responsibility 
to  reduce  spending  wherever  it  can  at  the 
Federal  level.  The  space  program  is  as 
open  to  spending  cuts  as  any  other  Fed- 
eral program.  But  blind,  arbitrary  slashes 
can  cause  mortal  wounds. 

We  avoided  the  mortal  wounds  last 
year,  but  we  again  face  that  danger  this 
year.  And  one  of  the  prime  targets  is  the 
nuclear  rocket  development  program — 
our  Nation's  effort  to  power  the  space 
program  with  nuclear  energy.  As  we  have 
discussed,  the  House  chopped  this  pro- 
gram back  from  $60  million  to  SI  1.7  mil- 
lion. In  so  doing,  it  failed  to  leave  enough 
money  even  to  close  out  the  project.  The 
ax  fell  without  reason  or  direction. 

The  Senate  Space  Committee,  com- 
mendably,  has  recommended  a  restora- 
tion that  would  put  the  total  funding  for 
the  NERVA  nuclear  rocket  engine  at  $55 
million.  That  recommendation  must 
carrj',  or  we  will  sacrifice  any  meaning- 
ful future  for  our  space  effort. 

We  have  heard  all  the  arguments  in 
behalf  of  NERVA  many  times  over.  We 
know-  that  this  nuclear  rocket  engine  is 
the  inevitable  next  step  forward,  that  the 
program  is  already  eminently  successful, 
that  1  year's  delay  now  will  cost  us  5  to 
6  years  later,  that  leadtime  is  needed  to 
maintain  a  continuous  advance  in  tech- 
nology, and  that  if  we  do  not  perfect  a 
nuclear  rocket  engine,  the  Russians  soon 
will.  I  will  not  attempt  to  retrace  all 
these  familiar  points.  I  would  rather  con- 
centrate on  the  area  that  concerns  us 
most  in  this  year  of  financial  problems.  I 
will  argue  on  the  money  points. 

Few  among  us,  I  think,  realize  the 
NERVA  program — which  will  double  our 
.space  capability — is  costing  less  than  V/z 
percent  of  the  overall  space  budget.  The 
request  this  year,  for  example,  is  1 .3  per- 
cent. What  is  more,  it  is  not  expected 
ever  to  exceed  3  percent  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  flight  engine  development.  So. 
point  1  is  that  this  program,  which  will 
deliver  such  big  results,  is  costing  com- 
paratively little.  The  experts  call  this 
cost-effectiveness,  I  think. 

Point  2,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  we 
have  already  invested  well  more  than  $1 
billion  in  this  effort.  It  becomes  nothing 
short  of  foolish  to  abandon  it  now  at  this 
critical  juncture  merely  to  shave  a  few 
figui'es  off  the  authorization  total. 

Point  3,  it  would  actually  be  more 
expensive  in  immediate  spending  to  shut 
down  all  this  fine  work.  The  actual  cost 
of  keeping  it  running  is  less  than  the 
phase-out  expense.  Regardless  of  the 
House  recommendation,  we  cannot  get 
by  on  $11.7  million — unless  we  blow  the 
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whole  thing  up  with  the  cheapest  dyna- 
mite  we  can  find. 

So  we  must  begin  to  ask — where  is  the 
saving?  We  are  really  too  far  com- 
mitted— and  we  should  be — to  withdraw 
now.  If  we  examine  all  the  issues  with 
reason  and  justice,  we  will  see  clearly  that 
it  is  far  too  costly  to  defer  or  delay. 

Point  4  is  perhaps  the  most  telling 
argument.  That  point  is  the  long-range 
cost  of  shuting  down  and  reactivating  at 
some  future  date.  The  added  price  of  this 
rather  futile  gesture  toward  budi];et  cut- 
ting runs  to  an  estimated  $300  million, 
as  I  stressed  earlier. 

This  is  costly  economy.  Mr.  Pre-'-ident. 
I  do  not  think  our  Nation  can  afford  it. 

There  i.s  one  additional  point,  which  I 
stressed  in  testimony  to  the  committee. 
That  is  the  stronii  .support  for  this  pro- 
gram that  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Tliis 
committee,  in  successfully  recommend- 
ing nearly  full  funding  of  the  Atomic 
Energj'  Commi-ssion's  share  of  NBIRVA 
had  this  to  say: 

The  committee  is  disturbed  by  the  recent 
signs  indicating  that  support  for  this  pro- 
gram may  be  faltering,  and  that  development 
of  the  NERVA  nuclear  rocket  engine  may  be 
curtailed.  They  are  the  more  surprising  in 
view  of  the  rapid  technological  advances 
being  made  in  the  program.  Lack  of  support 
for  the  NERVA  engine  in  fiscal  year  1969 
could  seriously  impair  this  coimtry's  ability 
to  make  use  of  the  tremendous  technical 
capability  developed  In  this  program  over  the 
past  12  years.  Worse  yet.  without  the  develop- 
ment of  a  nuclear  rocket  engine,  it  is  not 
possible  to  project  a  viable  space  progrr.m 
based  on  a  significant  step-wise  ndvancemeiit 
in  propulsion  capability.  Deferral  Is  not  pos- 
sible without  incurring  certain  irreversible 
penalties  which  will  be  very  costly  to  this 
Nation  in  the  long  run.  The  flight  engine 
program  is  a  logical  continuation  of  an  exist- 
ing capability,  not  a  build-up  of  a  new  one. 
Moreover,  the  recommended  pace  has  been 
determined  In  the  light  of  cvirrent  budgetary 
pressures.  Only  because  of  Intense  competi- 
tion for  funds,  largely  to  meet  commitments 
in  the  defense  area,  iias  the  committee  seen 
fit  to  recommend  a  cut  of  $3  million  In  this 
year's  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  approval  of  the 
space  committee's  recommendation  on 
the  essential  NERVA  program,  and  I 
urge  that  we  remain  steadfast  in  con- 
ference with  the  House  so  that  this  vital 
program  will  not  be  demolished. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  further  In 
response  to  the  point  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  there  is  no  mission  for 
NERVA,  I  wish  to  call  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  the  report  wherein  Dr.  von 
Braim  appeared  before  our  committee. 
Certainly  he  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished experts  in  this  field  in  this  coun- 
try or  in  the  world,  for  that  matter. 

I  am  reading  from  the  record  at  page 
928  and  929: 

Senator  Cannon.  In  your  statement,  you 
Indicated  that  at  the  time  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  F-1  and  the  J-2  engines,  we  did 
not  have  a  mission  for  either  one  of  those 
engines.  Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  VON  BSAUN.  That  Is  correct;  yes. 

Mr.  President,  the  P-1  and  the  J-2 
engines  are  the  engines  that  are  so  im- 
portant in  the  Saturn  program.  We  could 
not  have  gone  ahead  with  the  Saturn 
program  If  we  had  not  had  these  engines 
available. 


Dr.  von  Braun  made  clear  that  they 
did  not  have  a  mission  at  the  time  they 
were  planned  and  developed.  This  is  the 
E>oint  the  Senator  was  concerned  about. 

I  asked  Dr.  von  Braun: 

Is  this  somewhat  the  same  situation  we 
are  finding  ourselves  in  now,  there  is  not  a 
specific  mission  designated  for  the  NERVA  I, 
and  yet  we  have  had  a  great  area  of  possibil- 
ity In  the  future? 

Dr.  VON  Braun.  Senator  Cannon,  it  Is  pre- 
cisely the  same  situation  Rocket  engines 
have  typically  a  leadtime  of  6  years  or  so  be- 
tween approval  of  a  feasible  concept  and 
availability  of  flight  hardware.  I  think  even 
In  the  case  of  our  nuclear  engine,  the  lead- 
time  Is  probably  in  the  same  category.  So  It 
Is  not  surprising  that  we  cannot  define  pre- 
cise flight  missions  at  a  time  when  we  have 
to  start  the  development  of  a  flyable  engine. 

Senator  Cannon.  Well,  now,  some  sugges- 
tions have  been  made  that  we  should  wait 
for  a  more  advanced  technology  before  pro- 
ceeding with  the  development  of  a  nuclear 
rocket  engine.  However,  you  answered  Sena- 
tor Young,  I  think,  that  we  have  the  com- 
plete technology  available  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  NERVA  I  unglne  at  ihe  present 
time.  Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  voN  Braun.  That  is  correct-  yes 

Senator  CANnoN.  So  really,  that  argument 
Is  not  a  very  valid  argument,  then,  to  say 
that  we  shoiild  wait  until  we  develop  some- 
thing else  and  then  we  can  decide  ox:  an 
engine? 

Dr.  VON  Bracn.  All  of  the  more  advanced 
nuclear  propulsion  concepts  that  I  know  of 
are  still  in  the  pipedream  stage 

Senator  Cannon.  In  the  what? 

Dr.  VON  Bracn.  In  the  pipedream  stage. 
Their  feasibility  has  not  yet  been  demon- 
strated, even  on  paper. 

NERVA      PROGRAM      CUT      WOULD      BE      UNWISE 
DECISION 

Senator  Cannon.  You  gave  quite  a  good 
definition  of  advanced  technology  and  the 
problem  we  create  if  we  terminate  this  type 
of  program — what  it  would  do  to  our  tech- 
nological base.  How  important,  actually,  do 
you  really  consider  that?  Is  It  a  really  Im- 
portant thing,  or  Is  It  a  desirable  objective,  or 
how  would  you  define  It? 

Dr.  VON  Braun.  Well,  I  think  nuclear  tech- 
nology as  such  Is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  Important  activities  In  physios  and  ad- 
vanced technology  today.  I  think  a  fascinat- 
ing program  requiring  the  cooperation  of 
hundreds  of  experts  in  this  field  has  all  the 
qualities  of  a  cutting  edge  of  scientific  and 
technological  progress  In  a  field  of  para- 
mount national  Importance. 

Senator  Cannon.  Well  In  your  judgment, 
would  you  define  It  as  being  un  unwise  deci- 
sion if  we  were  to  determine,  now.  not  to  go 
ahead  with  the  NERVA  program? 

Dr.  VON  Braun.  Definitely;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  President,  few  question  the  im- 
portance of  science  and  technology  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  United  States  and  its 
leadership  in  the  free  world;  and  since 
the  NASA  programs  provide  a  great  deal 
of  that  science  and  technology,  it  makes 
little  sense  to  cut  these  programs  more 
than  they  have  been  cut  already. 

All  Senators  are  anxious  to  reduce  new 
authorizations  and  appropriations  to  a 
minimum,  and  all  requests  for  fiscal  year 
1969  must  be  examined  carefully.  Many 
of  the  new  requests  are  up  substantially 
from  previous  years,  but  this  is  simply 
not  the  case  for  the  NASA  budget — it  is 
down  substantially  from  previous  years. 

The  amount  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee for  NASA  for  fiscal  year  1969  is 
$700  million  less  than  the  committee  rec- 
ommended for  NASA  in  fiscal  year  1968. 
$439  million  less  than  was  appropriated 


in  1968,  and  $950  million  less  than  NASA 
requested  in  1968. 

So  huge  reductions  have  been  made  in 
our  civilian  space  program  due  both  to 
congressional  action  and  to  reductions 
in  the  request  of  the  administration  for 
fiscal   year    1969. 

If  one  goes  back  a  few  years  and  looks 
at  the  trend  of  the  budget  since  fiscal 
year  1965.  he  finds  that  the  trend  of  the 
NASA  budget  is  down — down  '21  percent 
.since  fi.scal  year  1965,  or  Sl.l  billion  Most 
of  the  NASA  reductions  have  taken  place 
in  the  li.scal  years  1968  and  1969  budgets. 
NASA's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1968  was 
trimmed  by  about  half  a  billion  dollars 
from  the  previous  year.  The  administra- 
tion trimmed  it  another  S279  million  this 
vear.  and  the  committee  is  recommend- 
ing a  further  cut  of  $220  million— a 
total  reduction  of  about  $1  billion. 

These  reductions  liave  been  made 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Nation's  civil- 
ian space  program  has  been  and  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  programs  ever 
carried  out  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
It  has  produced  more  new  scientific 
knowledge  and  technology  during  the 
past  decade  than  any  other  undertaking 
and  what  has  been  accomplished  is 
nothing  comiiared  to  what  we  can  expect 
during  the  next  10  years  if  we  .support 
these  programs. 

Mr.  President,  it  makes  no  sense  to  me 
to  cut  these  programs  any  more  than 
they  have  been  cut.  The  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  has 
been  very  successful  in  accomplishing 
goals  it  set  out  to  attain.  If  we  want  to 
cut  programs,  let  us  cut  those  agencies 
whose  programs  are  unsuccessful. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  support  the  bill  leixirtcd  out 
by  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  much 
has  already  been  said  in  opixjsition  to  the 
amendment.  I  can  only  add  that  I  am  un- 
alterably opposed  to  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  Irom  Wisconsin 
which  apparently  proposes  to  cut  almost 
one-fourth  of  the  funds  neces-sary  for 
NASA  to  carrj'  out  its  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1969, 

This  is  entirely  unreasonable.  The 
committee  has  already  reduced  the 
NASA  request  by  some  $219  million,  ana 
it  was  done  on  the  basis  of  a  careful 
evaluation  of  each  proposed  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  recommend 
that  the  amendment  not  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  InouyeI.  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  YarboroughI 
are  absent  on  oflScial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett].  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
the  Senator  fronj  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ftrr- 
BRiGHTl.  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
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Una  [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNRONEYl.  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI.  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  RibicoffI,  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ERs]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Ribicoff!  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  M.ANSFiELDl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DcddI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
"nay  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  P.astore  :  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr.  Boggs],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Brooke  .  :he  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson!,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen!.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Hansen],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield',  the  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  JavitsI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs],  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Dirksen  1  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

[No.   180  Leg.] 
YEAS— 33 


Bayh 

Ervln 

McG 

overn 

Brewster 

Gore 

Mcll 

ityre 

Burdiclc 

Griffin 

Morse 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Gruening 

Morton 

Case 

Har.-ls 

Moss 

Church 

Hart 

Nelson 

Cooper 

Hartke 

PeU 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

ProL 

ity 

Proxmire 

Symington 

Williams,  N.J. 

Randolph 

Talmadge 

WmianM.  DeJ. 

Russell 

Tydings 

NAYS— 38 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Aiken 

Poni? 

Mundt 

AUott 

Hlckenlooper 

Murphy 

Anderson 

Hill 

Muskle 

Baker 

Holland 

Pearson 

Bennett 

HriLska 

Percy 

Bible 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Scott 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Spong 

Domlnlck 

McGee 

Stennls 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Miller 

Young,  Ohio 

Pannln 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTING- 

-28 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

McCarthy 

Boggs 

Hollings 

Monroney 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Montoya 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Pitstore 

Clark 

Javits 

Ribicoff 

Dirksen 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Dndd 

Lausche 

Tower 

B^Ubright 

Long,  Mo. 

Y;irboroui;h 

H-.uisen 

Lent;,  La. 

Hiitfleld 

Mansfield 

So   Mr. 

Proxmire's  amendment   iNo 

845 '  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  tlie  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  defeated. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
support  the  bill  which  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  The  commit- 
tee report  shows  it  performed  with  dis- 
tinction in  thoroughly  analyzing  the  re- 
quirements of  our  national  space  pro- 
gram in  the  context  of  other  national 
needs. 

This  bill  represents  a  balanced  re- 
sponse to  the  needs  of  our  national  space 
effort.  There  have  been  reductions  in  the 
amounts  authorized,  but  these  reductions 
are  reasonable  and  uniform  and  they  do 
not  destroy  balance  in  the  program. 
Neither  do  they  deny  the  administration 
the  flexibility  it  seeks  in  the  conduct  of 
NASA's  affairs.  I  am  greatly  concerned 
over  the  possible  effect  of  our  accepting 
the  bill  reported  by  the  other  body.  That 
bill  makes  drastic  reductions  in  one  or 
two  victim  programs.  It  occurs  to  me, 
that  the  fiscal  year  1969  authorization 
bill  reported  here  to  the  Senate  allows 
adequate  room  for  wise  decisions  based 
on  sensible  priorities  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  available  resources. 

We  must  remember  when  considering 
this  bill  that  our  committee's  recom- 
mendations are  S950  million  less  than 
the  amount  that  was  requested  by  NASA 
for  fiscal  year  1968. 

It  can  surely  be  stated,  therefore,  that 
NASA  listened  to  the  Congress,  and  I 
was  certainly  one  of  the  spokesmen,  when 
we  advised  the  executive  branch  that 
fiscal  year  1969  was  to  be  a  year  of 
restraint  in  Federal  expenditures.  The 
Senate  Space  Committee  has  requested 
approval  of  a  bill  that  is  20  percent  below 
the  level  of  expenditures  requested  by 
NASA  1  year  ago,  and  rather  then  penal- 
ize NASA  by  cutting  this  bill  even  fur- 
ther by  various  floor  amendments,  I  feel 
we  should  approve  oui-  committee's  bill, 
and  thereby  acknowledge  the  responsibil- 
ity with  which  the  NASA  Administra- 


tors approached  their  fiscal  year  1969 
requests. 

I  wish  to  say  an  additional  word  re- 
specting one  aspect  of  our  space  pro- 
gram in  which  I  am  extremely  inter- 
ested— our  Nation's  only  advanced  .space 
propulsion  effort,  the  nuclear  rocket 
engine. 

The  committee  has  approved  an  au- 
thorization of  S55  million  for  this  im- 
portant progi-am.  It  i,';  one  of  the  most 
difficult,  yet  highly  successful  technical 
efforts  ever  luidertaken  in  our  space  pro- 
pulsion development  work.  NASA's  cur- 
rent request  for  $60  million  to  support 
development  of  the  NERVA  I  nuclear 
rocket  engine  is  important,  not  only  for 
the  future  strength  of  our  national  space 
effoi-t,  but  for  several  ver>-  practical 
reasons. 

First,  without  an  authorization  of  at 
least  the  amount  recommended  by  our 
space  committee,  the  program  stands  lit- 
tle chance  of  survival.  This  year's  fund- 
ing represents  the  final  phase  of  a  tech- 
nology !5iogi-am  which  started  about 
6' 2  years  ano.  Unles.s  the  program  is  .sup- 
ported this  year  and  funds  are  made 
available  to  use  the  new  technology  and 
develop  the  engine  hardware,  the'  pro- 
gram will  terminate.  Per.sonnel  who  are 
presently  working  on  the  program  will 
leave. 

Reductions  made  last  ,vear  in  the  pro- 
gram, in  fact,  caused  major  reverbera- 
tions in  the  program,  with  respect  to 
personnel.  When  part  of  the  program  was 
deleted,  Westinghouse,  the  principal  sub- 
contractor for  the  program,  was  forced 
to  drop  almost  one-quarter  of  its  people 
who  were  working  on  the  engine  develop- 
ment. I  have  been  informed  that  the 
prime  contractor  experienced  a  similar 
reduction  as  a  result  of  funding  cuts.  The 
danger  of  loss  of  personnel,  and  thus  of 
irreplaceable  technology,  is  ver>'  real. 
This  highly  skilled  and  imique  team  of 
engineers  and  scientists  must  be  sus- 
tained or  we  will  lose  them  and  thus 
•waste  a  ver>-  valuable  national  resource 
in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  and  space 
propulsion. 

Second,  if  we  were  to  allow  cancella- 
tion of  the  program  this  year,  it  would 
be  most  unfortunate  since  it  would  have 
been  done  for  shortsighted  reasons.  All 
of  the  experts  that  I  know,  who  have 
spoken  about  this  program,  emphasize 
the  great  technological  achievement  of 
demonstrating  that  the  nuclear  rocket  is 
not  only  feasible,  but  that  it  should  be  a 
highly  reliable  propulsion  system  for 
future  space  exploration.  The  program 
has  been  most  successful  to  date,  and  we 
are  now  at  the  point  of  being  able  to  take 
advantage  of  this  technology.  Our  com- 
mittee's recommendations  would  enable 
NASA  to  take  advantage  of  the  funds  ex- 
pended to  date  in  developing  the  tech- 
nologj-  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  nu- 
clear rocket  engine,  always  the  end  ob- 
jective in  this  program. 

Third,  the  United  States  has  alrcadv 
sptnt  over  SI  billion  to  develop  the  nu- 
clear rocket  engine  technology,  to  power 
the  third  stage  of  the  Saturn  V  launch 
vehicle.  Testimony  of  Government  wit- 
nesses has  consistently  emphasized  that 
this  engine  is  essential  in  order  to  ac- 
complish a  wide  variety  of  necessary 
future  space  missions.   These  missions 
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relate  to  earth  orbital  operations,  ad- 
vaiiced  lunar  missions  and  scientific  mis- 
sions into  outer  space.  We  must  exploit 
and  make  profitable  the  technologies  we 
have  spent  large  sums  to  develop.  In  one 
area,  for  example,  President  Johnson  has 
said  that  the  development  of  recon- 
naissance satellites  has  returned  a  value 
to  our  Nation  10  times  what  has  been 
spent  in  the  entire  field  of  space.  We  can 
hope  that  in  the  field  of  meteorology  and 
communications  and  in  the  manned 
space  program,  our  expeiience  will  be 
similarly  profitable.  We  can  be  abso- 
lutely sure  that  there  will  be  no  gain 
beyond  what  we  now  have  if  this  nuclear 
rocket  program  is  deleted. 

The  nuclear  rocket  engine  permits  an 
expansion  of  our  space  capabilities  which 
can  assure  future  space  profitability.  I 
would  veiT  much  dislike  to  see  a  decision 
made  which  commits  the  United  States 
only  to  chemical  propulsion  systems 
which  .severely  limit  future  U.S.  space- 
craft performance. 

In  my  estimation,  if  we  were  to  allow 
this,  we  would  be  abandoning  nuclear 
space  propulsion  and  a  viable  role  in 
space  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  would  be 
foolhardy  to  assume  that  the  Soviets  do 
not  have  their  own  nuclear  rocket  en- 
gine development  effort,  just  as  we  do. 
Of  course,  it  may  be  harder  for  us  to 
see  the  results  of  their  program.  They 
are  still  a  closed  society.  But,  I  am  sure 
there  would  be  great  rejoicing  in  Moscow 
if  our  decision  today  resulted  in  drop- 
ping this  crucial  program,  which  has  been 
so  successful  to  date. 

Fourth,  the  Senate  has  already  ap- 
proved funding  of  that  portion  of  the 
program  conducted  by  the  AEC.  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  see  how  we  could  come 
to  an  inconsistent  and  contradictorj'  de- 
cision with  regard  to  the  JiASA  portion 
of  this  joint  program. 

Fifth,  the  capabilities  described  by 
many  Government  witnesses  demon- 
strate to  me  that  the  engine  will  have 
not  only  civilian  applications  but  will 
surely  have  important  uses  in  our  mili- 
tary establishment.  In  his  most  recent 
testimony,  the  Administrator  of  NASA 
said  that  there  will  undoubtedly  be  im- 
portant civilian  and  military  applica- 
tions of  the  nuclear  rocket  engine. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  again  that  I  support  the  re- 
port of  otu:  committee.  I  do  so  with  par- 
ticular satisfaction  that  the  committee 
has  chosen  to  cure  a  most  serious  defi- 
ciency in  the  bill  reported  by  the  other 
body.  That  deficiency  had  the  effect  of 
canceling,  with  funds  insufficient  even 
for  termination  costs,  the  nuclear  rocket 
engine  program.  I  urge  Senators  to  sup- 
port the  Senate  bill. 

.'iMENDMENTS    XO.    344 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendments  No.  844. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendments  be  dispensed  with;  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point;  and  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware LMr.  Williams]  may  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendments. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  'No.  844 >  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  9.  line  17,  strike  out  "$350,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■S253,200,000". 

On  page  U.  line  21.  strike  out  "$39,300,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sll.TOO.OOO". 

On  page  9.  line  23.  strike  out  '$1 17,700.000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •$115,700,000". 

On  page  10.  line  7,  strike  out  ••$55.000.000^' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$11,700,000". 

On  page  11.  line  3,  strike  out  "8635.560,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$603.173.000^'. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  wish 
to  modify  my  amendment. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  glad  to  yield 
first  so  that  a  unanimous-consent  request 
on  a  limitation  of  time  may  be  pro- 
pounded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Senators  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment may  want  to  know  what  it  is  first. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  amendment  is 
to  provide  that  the  authorization  would 
be  reduced  in  each  category  to  the  low- 
est figure  of  the  House  or  Senate.  It  will 
be  reduced  to  approximately  S400  mil- 
lion below  the  request  of  the  administra- 
tion and  about  S180  million  below  the 
Senate  committee  recommendation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  please  state  the 
modification'.' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  The  modifica- 
tion is  in  line  4.  The  figure  '■$11,700,000" 
should  be  changed  to  "$33,000,000." 
That  was  an  error  in  printing  discovered 
by  my  staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  .vield  for  a  unan- 
imous-consent request? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  Indeed. 

rNANIMOUS-CONSENT     AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  on  this  amendment  be  limited  to  '20 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  bet-v^-een 
the  mover  of  the  amendment,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire  1,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'?  Without  objection,  it  i^  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  version  of  the  authorization  is 
$338,977,000  less  than  the  budget  re- 
quest. My  amendment  would  save  an  ad- 
ditional $61.3  million. 

The  Senate  version  is  $219,840,000  less 
than  the  budget  request.  My  amend- 
ment would  save  an  additional  $180.4 
million  below  the  Senate  committee 
recommendation. 

The  authorization  resulting  from  my 
amendment  would  be  $3,970,073,000,  or 
just  $27  million  short  of  S4  billion. 

Surely,  S4  billion  .should  be  more  than 
sufficient  for  NASA  to  carr>-  on  all  the  de- 
lineated projects  in  the  budget,  with  lit- 
tle change  in  ])lans. 

Tliis  amendment  is  a  moderate  one, 
and  surely  the  ven.-  least  we  can  do  in 
carrj-ing  out  our  responsibilities,  in  view 


of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  gone  on 
lecord  in  favor  of  reducing  expenditures 
this  year  by  $6  billion,  is  to  adopt  the 
amendment.  I  .submit  that  if  we  fall  to 
reduce  the  space  budget  by  at  least  the 
amount  in  this  amendment,  we  can  not 
responsibily  expect  ihe  Executive  to  go 
ahead  and  cut  S6  billion  from  its  ex- 
penditures without  taking  over  our 
responsibilities. 

I  have  already  gone  into  some  detail  on 
how  economies  of  SI  billion  could  be 
achieved.  For  that  rea.son  I  was  happy  to 
agree  to  a  unanimous  consent  agreement 
on  a  time  limitalicn  on  this  amendment. 
The  same  reasoning  that  I  went  into 
in  some  detail  before,  but  with  lesser  sav- 
ings, can  be  applied  using  the  $400  mil- 
lion cut. 

The  advanced  ijrojects  program  can  be 
cut.  NERV.'\  can  be  cut.  All  the  hardware 
programs  can  be  reduced.  Corresponding 
restraint  can  be  cxerci.=^ed  in  the  various 
support  programs.  Surely,  this  -saving  of 
approximately  9  percent  is  not  unrea.son- 
able,  particularly  when  you  realize  how 
much  of  the  Federal  budget  is  not  amen- 
able to  cutting.  After  adding  together 
the  sacrosanct  defense  budget,  the  inter- 
est on  the  national  debt,  statuton>'  pay- 
ments such  as  veterans'  and  .social  secu- 
lity  benefits,  and  the  costs  of  providing 
essential  government  .services  in  all  de- 
partments of  government,  there  is  only 
about  S30  billion  out  of  approximately 
SI 70  billion  in  consolidated  Federal  ex- 
penditures from  which  the  pending  S6 
billion  can  come.  And  when  you  realize 
that  more  than  S4  billion  of  that  $30  bil- 
lion is  earmarked  for  putting  a  man  on 
the  moon,  and,  le.ss  obviously  so,  on  Mars, 
the  obviousness,  hopefully,  the  inevita- 
bility, of  a  large  saving  being  achieved  in 
the  space  program  becomes  clear. 

I  have  already  spoken  at  some  length 
in  outlining  the  impleasant  alternatives 
to  our  not  living  up  to  our  respoixsibili- 
ties  for  fiscal  restraint— the  state  cf  the 
economy  resulting  from  another  huge 
deficit;  the  i)enalizing  of  those  on  fixed 
incomes  through  mfiation:  the  worsen- 
ing of  our  balance-of -payments  deficit; 
and  the  inexcusable  neglect  of  our  hu- 
man resources  programs. 

This  catalog  of  ills  is  not  read  as  a 
scare  tactic.  Ever>'  Senator  knows  them 
to  be  inevitable,  inescapable  companions 
to  fiscal  irresponsibility.  I  urge  the  over- 
whelming .support  of  the  Senate  for  this 
moderate,  restraining  amendment  to  the 
.space  authorization. 

I  yield  the  floor,  but  withhold  the  rest 
of  my  time. 

Mrs.  SMITH  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
on  the  other  side's  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes  to  ask  a 
question? 
Mrs.  SMITH.  I  >ield. 
Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator,  in  his 
pre\1ous  statement,  on  the  NERVA  pro- 
gram, .■^Utea  the  Administrator  would 
have   the   authority  to  detennine  how 
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much  money  was  spent.  Under  this 
amendment,  would  it  not  completely 
eliminate  any  discretion  on  the  pert 
of  the  Administrator  and  limit  the 
amount 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  This  amendment  does 
what  the  House  said  should  be  done  since 
there  are  no  planned  missions  with  nu- 
clear engines.  The  House  thought  $11.7 
million  was  enough.  That  is  what  the 
amendment  provides. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  chang- 
ing his  position  in  response  to  my  ques- 
tions in  the  colloquy  we  had,  when  he 
said  he  would  not  favor  canceling  out 
the  NERVA  program  and  would  let  the 
Administrator  have  that  discretion.  This 
amendment  would  eliminate  the  NERVA 
program  if  the  $11.7  million  figure  were 
to  stand. 

Has  the  Senator  changed  his  position 
on  that  since  our  colloquy? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  position  was, 
under  the  previous  amendment,  that  it 
would  have  been  up  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Administrator.  Under  this  amend- 
ment, he  does  not  have  that  discretion. 
But  I  say,  and  my  feeling  right  along  has 
been,  that  this  program  could  be  post- 
poned. It  does  not  eliminate  the  program. 
It  provides  $11.1  million  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  would  have  a  sweep- 
ing and  critical  effect  on  significant 
space  programs  merely  on  the  basis  of 
what  appears  to  be  an  arbitrary  decision 
to  revert  ro  amounts  approved  by  the 
House. 

I  cannot  believe  this  is  a  legislative 
practice  the  Senate  wishes  to  endorse.  In 
essence,  the  proposed  amendment  would 
negate  the  careful  review  and  evaluation 
work  of  your  Space  Committee. 

Your  committee  has  already  reduced 
the  NASA  request  by  some  $219  million; 
and  this  amounts  to  a  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars  from  the  amount  authorized  last 
year. 

These  cuts  were  made  with  reluctance 
by  the  members  of  the  Space  Committee 
and  only  because  the  current  fiscal  con- 
dition requires  that  agency  budgets  be 
pared  to  a  minimum. 

I  fully  subscribe  to  the  need  to  cut  ex- 
penditures— but  should  not  other  agency 
budgets  be  subjected  to  iiimilar  reduc- 
tions? 

Our  space  program  has  already  dem- 
onstrated some  remarkable  successes, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
enormous  practical  benefits,  affecting  all 
marikind,  will  result  from  our  current 
efforts  in  space  science  and  technology. 

I.  for  one,  would  welcome  any  sug- 
gestion as  to  where  this  NASA  bill  could 
be  further  reduced — providing,  first,  that 
the  reduction  is  subject  to  the  same  care- 
ful consideration  applied  by  your  com- 
mittee: second,  that  the  cut  does  not  put 
a  demise  to  necessary  and  useful  pro- 
grams; and.  third,  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  to  apply  similar  reductions 
to  all  other  civilian  programs. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  take  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  figures  on  five  important  pro- 
grams reducing  the  NASA  bill  $180,487,- 
000  below  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee.  Apparently  the  Senator  has 
more  faith  in  what  the  House  does  than 
he  has  in  the  Senate  committee's  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  reviewed 
very  carefully  the  actions  of  the  House 
on  the.se  five  programs  and  after  long 
and  deliberate  considerate  recommend- 
ed the  amounts  now  in  the  bill  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  Apollo  applications 
program  is  designed  to  use  the  hardware 
developments  of  the  Apollo  program.  At 
the  level  of  the  House  cut — S186.4  mil- 
lion— the  Apollo  applications  program 
would  have  to  be  restructured  and  man- 
ned space  flight  operations  after  the 
Apollo  program  would  be  stalled  prevent- 
ing the  United  States  from  reaping  the 
full  reward  from  the  huge  investment 
made  in  the  Apollo  program.  With  the 
reduction — S89.6  million — recommended 
by  your  committee,  the  Apollo  applica- 
tions program  will  obviously  have  to  be 
cut  back,  but  the  program  will  not  have 
to  be  completely  restructured  and  the  op- 
portunity to  continue  manned  space  ex- 
ploration on  a  reasonable  sched>ile  will 
be  preserved. 

Mr.  President,  in  assessing  the  $15.2 
million  cut  against  the  bioscience  pro- 
gram, the  House  cut  $11  million  from 
the  21 -day  mission  of  the  biosatellite 
project.  The  House  report  says  that — 

The  committee  believes  that  a  delay  of 
an  additional  year  Is  appropriate  In  the  light 
of  currently  limited  resources. 

The  Senate  committee  examined  this 
carefully  and  foimd  that  it  would  be  very 
inefiBcient  and  costly  to  proceed  as  recom- 
mended by  the  House  committee.  How- 
ever, we  did  find  that  the  biosatellite  21- 
day  mission  could  be  slipp>ed  for  6 
months  and  a  cut  of  $5  million  assessed 
permitting  a  more  efficient  program  and 
one  that  will  not  cost  nearly  so  much. 
The  committee  views  on  this  are  set 
forth  on  page  31  of  its  report. 

Insofar  as  the  laimch  vehicle  procure- 
ment program  is  concerned,  this  program 
provides  the  velricles  to  launch  the  un- 
manned spacecraft.  Both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  committees  armually  examine 
this  very  carefully  and  provide  only  the 
funds  needed  to  buj'  the  launch  vehicles 
for  approved  programs.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I 
must  say  to  the  Senate  that  this  program 
should  not  be  cut  except  to  remove  ve- 
hicles that  are  not  required. 

At  the  level  of  the  House  cut  in  the 
nuclear  rockets  program — a  cut  of  $48.3 
million — the  nuclear  rockets  program 
would  have  to  be  terminated.  Not  only 
would  the  United  States  be  prevented 
from  moving  forward  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  nuclear  rocket  engine,  but 
many  of  the  activities  in  the  program. 
which  are  at  the  forefront  of  the  new 
technologies,  would  have  to  be  stopped. 
Many  of  the  final  test  activities  are  in 
midstream  and  these  would  have  to  be 


stopped.  The  $11.7  million  left  in  the 
program  by  the  House  is  not.  in  fact, 
sufficient  to  complete  tests  for  which 
hardware  is  already  built.  In  addition, 
$117  million  would  not  cover  all  termina- 
tion costs. 

Mr.  President,  the  nuclear  rockets 
program  has  been  an  extremely  success- 
ful development  to  date.  The  country  has 
invested  about  $1.1  billion  to  date  in  that 
program  and  we  are  now  ready  to  move 
into  the  development  of  a  nuclear  rocket 
engine — the  program  objective.  Tlie  com- 
mittee examined  this  program  in  great 
detail  during  3  days  of  hearings.  There 
is  unanimous  agreement  among  knowl- 
edgeable scientists  and  engineers  that 
nuclear  rocket  propulsion  will  be  required 
for  space  exploration  and  that  the  tech- 
nology is  available  to  proceed  with  the 
engine  development.  This  is  a  joint  pro- 
gram carried  out  by  both  NASA  and  the 
AEC:  and  the  Congress  has  already  au- 
thorized the  AEC  portion  of  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  studying  NASA's  ad- 
ministrative operations  request,  and  the 
committee  has  recommended  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  reduction  of  $12.64  million  in  this 
program.  With  this  reduction,  substan- 
tial numbers  of  people  will  have  to  be  let 
go  by  NASA.  But  if  the  Senate  accepts 
the  House  figure — a  cut  of  S45  million — 
then.  NASA  will  have  to  terminate  about 
4.900  people — about  15  percent  of  all  of 
the  civil  servants  working  for  NASA — 
provided  they  can  get  them  all  off  the 
payroll  by  September  1, 1968.  That  would 
be  a  most  diCficult  and  desperate  thing 
to  do  and  would  prohibit  the  agency  from 
carrying  out  its  function  as  designated  by 
the  Congress.  The  committee  recom- 
mends strongly  against  a  cut  larger  than 
it  reconmiends. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  before,  the 
committee  reviewed  carefully  the  House 
actions  in  formulating  its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Senate.  We  believe  they  cut 
too  deep  in  some  programs  and  not 
enough  in  others  and  made  our  recom- 
mendations to  the  Senate  accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
support  the  recommendations  of  its  com- 
mittee rather  than  the  action  of  the 
House. 

I  carmot  conceive  that  the  Senate 
would  agree  to  an  amendment  of  this 
nature.  The  Senate  committee  spent  a 
long  time  considering  this  measure.  The 
House  committee  did  also,  and  there  is  a 
wide  difference  in  our  opinion.  This  is 
an  important  program,  and  I  hope  that 
the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  As  a  member  of  the  Space 
Committee,  I  have  supported  major  cuts 
in  our  budget  for  2  years.  I  have  felt  we 
simply  had  to  cut  back  the  extent  and 
size  of  spending  on  the  space  program. 
The  budget  cuts  actually  made  from  the 
original  request  of  the  administration  for 
fiscal  1968  amounting  to  $5,100,000,000 
in  these  2  successive  years,  have  now 
been  cut  back,  with  this  bill,  by  $950,- 
000,000. 

That  is  a  20-percent  reduction  in  a 
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major  program.  I  support  the  committee 
report,  because  I  feel  the  space  program 
has  taken  its  due  share  of  cutting  back. 
To  cut  back  an  organization  and  a  pro- 
gram that  looks  7  to  10  years  in  the 
future  by  20  percent — in  2  years — is  a 
major  piece  of  surgery.  I  have  had  to  go 
through  this  in  a  business  corporation, 
on  occasion,  and  I  know  of  the  personal 
adjustments  that  must  be  made  and  the 
tearing  apart  of  programs  that  has  to  be 
imdertaken. 

I  know  what  it  is  like  to  reduce  the 
size  of  an  organization's  operations  and 
undertakings.  I  can  speak  from  some  ex- 
perience as  to  the  problems  that  will  be 
caused  by  successive  cutbacks  in  2  years 
of  20  percent  of  the  operating  revenues 
of  a  going  concern.  Tliese  successive  re- 
ductions in  the  amounts  available  to  the 
space  program  are  very  severe.  The  year- 
to-year  appropriation  process  does  not 
accurately  reflect  the  impact  of  disrup- 
tive continuity  in  programs  which  in 
their  entirety  stretch  over  a  7-  to  10- 
year  period.  Nor  can  we  presently  feel 
in  1  year  the  impact  of  cuts  already 
made. 

In  short,  no  one  should  be  under  any 
illusions  that  the  pace  of  our  research 
and  explorations  in  space  has  not  been 
checked.  No  one  should  be  under  any 
misconception  that  this  program  has  not 
borne  an  important  share  of  the  neces- 
sity— which  is  an  urgent  one — to  reduce 
Government  expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  areas  in 
which  there  is  substantial  disagreement 
between  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
report.  Tney  are  both  items  in  which  are 
bound  up  the  directions  and  the  pace  of 
space  efforts  in  the  future. 

The  first  is  Apollo  applications,  the 
program  that  is  intended  and  is  being 
designed  as  a  follow-on  to  the  present 
Apollo  program.  The  second  is  the 
NERVA  project,  our  single  ongoing  pro- 
gram aimed  at  assuring  the  United  States 
a  viable  nuclear  rocket  capability. 

The  Apollo  applications  bad^et  request 
was  for  $439,600,000,  a  substantial  in- 
crease over  the  S3 15.000.000  appropriated 
last  year  but  less  than  the  fiscal  year  1968 
request. 

While  the  House  committee  reduced 
this  amount  to  $395,600,000.  the  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  reduced  the  amoimt 
further  to  $253,000,000.  Thus,  while  the 
recommendation  of  your  committee  rep- 
resents an  increase  over  final  amount  in 
the  House  bill,  it  represents  a  reduction 
from  the  amount  requested  by  the  House 
committee. 

The  Apollo  applications  program  is  de- 
signed to  build  on  the  capabilities  devel- 
oped in  the  Apollo  program  for  manned 
space  flight.  Just  as  the  present  Apollo 
successes  are  heavily  dependent  on 
the  development  of  that  program  during 
the  years  the  Gemini  program  held  the 
center  of  public  attention,  the  future 
manned  spaceflight  capability  of  the 
United  States  depends  on  the  solidarity 
of  present  groundwork  in  Apollo  applica- 
tions. 

Your  committee  has  made  an  informed 
judgment,  I  beUeve,  in  reducing  this  pro- 
gram by  S89  million.  While  this  is  con- 
sistent with  a  similar  reduction  last  year, 
its  long-range  effect  will  necessarily  be  a 
cumulative  one  with  last  year's  reduction. 


If  we  are  to  have  a  capability  for  manned 
space  flight  programs  in  the  1970s  re- 
sponsive to  the  national  needs,  we  cannot 
then  plan  it  and  create  it  overnight. 

Work  must  be  done  now  to  anticipate 
those  requirements.  The  objectives  of  the 
program  arc  flexible  and  to  some  degree 
they  remain  undefined.  This  is  appro- 
priate if  we  are  to  capitalize  on  later 
developments    and    directions,    accom- 
plishments of  the  Apollo  program  objec- 
tives and  changing  national  goals  are 
sure  to  bring.  But  the  requirement  lor 
present  investment  is  clear.  1  urge  that 
the  investment  continue  in  fiscal  1969  in 
the  amount  approved  by  your  committee. 
Nuclear  rocket  propulsion  Is  clearly  the 
motive  power  of  the  future  in  space.  This 
is   the    basic    fact    recognized    by    your 
committee's  recommendation  of  $55,000- 
000  in  funds  therefore.  With  $1.1  billion 
in  funds  already  spent  on  the  program, 
it  is  now  clear  that  the  liigh  efficiency  of 
nuclear  rockets  will  far  surpass  the  capa- 
bility of  chemical  rockets. 

The  House  reduction  of  this  program 
from  $60  to  $11.7  million  was  based  on 
lack  of  definite  mission  objectives.  While 
this  criticism  presently  is  well  taken  on 
the  present  state  of  future  plaiming,  I 
believe  that  as  an  argument  for  reduc- 
ing the  authorization,  it  misses  the  point. 
The  question  is,  "Will  there  be  future 
space  missions  beyond  the  1970's?"  If 
the  answer  to  that  question  is  afBrma- 
tive — as  I  believe  It  is — then  the  que.'^tion 
only  remains  whether  the  costs  of  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  capability  will 
bring  a  worthwhile  return  in  increased 
efficiency  and  flexibility.  From  the  pre- 
liminary data,  the  chances  that  this  is 
a  wise  investment  are  great.  The  balance 
between  these  chances,  the  amount  al- 
ready spent  on  this  program  develop- 
ment and  the  minimal  amount  found  by 
your  committee  necessary  to  sustain  it 
is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  amount  con- 
tained in  the  committee  report.  I  am 
happy  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  deleted  the  portion  of  his  amendment 
relating  to  the  NERVA  project. 

Mr.  President,  almost  every  disserta- 
tion on  expenditure  reductions  .gives 
NASA  funds  a  prominent  position.  I 
agree  NASA  must  absorb  a  fair  share 
of  cuts,  and  possibly  more.  In  my  view,  it 
has  already  been  cut,  and  cut  severely. 
I  would  like  to  suggest  several  rca.sons 
why  further  major  cuts  are  unwarranted 
at  this  time. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  obvious 
that  the  money  appropriated  is  spent 
right  here  on  earth.  More  than  99  percent 
of  NASA's  expenditures  are  right  here  in 
the  United  States — buying  goods  and 
services,  and  providing  employment  for 
about  300.000  people. 

Second,  the  space  program  is  not  some 
kind  of  modern  makework  project.  It 
does  not  consist  of  digging  holes  and  then 
filling  them  up  again.  NASA  and  its  pro- 
grams are  at  what  Dr.  Wernher  von 
Braun  calls  the  "cutting  edge"  of  tech- 
nologj'.  In  developing  new  launch  vehi- 
cles and  new  spacecraft,  our  space 
scientists  and  engineers  are  working  at 
the  very  frontiers  of  current  knowledge. 
They  are  working  to  solve  problems  that 
have  never  been  addressed  before  by  man. 
They  are  true  pioneers  of  this  day  and 
age. 


Third,  it  is  in  these  developments — the 
new  technolo.ay.  new  materials,  new 
sources  of  power  and  new  knowledge — 
that  the  real  importance  of  the  space 
program  lies.  These  are  the  developments 
which  will  enrich  tomorrow's  industi-y, 
tomorrow's  source  of  wealth  in  an  in- 
creasingly competitive  world. 

Far  from  being  lost  money,  it  is  seed 
money.  It  is  a  necessary  expenditure  to 
our  Nation's  healthly  economic  growth, 
which  is  essential  if  we  arc  to  solve  our 
own  domestic  and  international  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  very  strongly 
that  if  we  lose  our  desire  to  meet  these 
challenges  at  the  frontiers  of  knowledge: 
if  we  consciously  choo.se  to  arrest  the 
momentum  of  our  magnificent  efforts  in 
the  last  10  years;  then  we  will  be  in  a 
worse  position — not  a  better  one — to 
meet  our  rcsponsiblities  as  a  great  nation. 
Mr.  President.  I  .support  the  bill  as 
reported  bv  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  vote  "yea"  on  this  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, for  the  following  reasons: 

Reduction  of  expenditures  must  be 
made  wherever  possible,  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  an  ever-incrcasinc  Federal  deficit 
and  its  inflationary  pressures  on  the 
economy,  and  the  subsequent  effects  on 
world  monetary  arrangements. 

President  Johnson  has  stated  that  he 
would  accept  a  S6  billion  cut  in  expendi- 
tures in  order  to  obtain  a  requested  10- 
percent  tax  increase.  In  other  words,  he 
would  accept  the  Smathers-Williams 
amendment. 

If  that  measure  is  accepted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  expendi- 
ture reductions  must  be  made,  and  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  Congress  as  well  as 
the  Executive  to  a.ssign  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  the  costs  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  are  rising  daily.  Until  such 
time  as  we  are  able  to  eliminate  or  re- 
duce these  expenditures — and  I  intend 
to  vote  for  non-Vietnam  military  ex- 
penditure reductions — we  must  realize 
that  our  resources  are  limited,  and  that 
preference  should  be  given  to  those  areas 
of  most  immediate  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  another  minute. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  an  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  space  program  and  other  com- 
parable procrams.  which  regrettably 
should  be  cut  and  will  be  cut  if  we  are 
to  fulfill  what  we  originated  with  re- 
spect to  reductions,  are  not  important 
to  our  society.  Of  course  they  are.  But  I 
believe  the  solvency  of  the  United  States 
and  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of 
the  dollar  are  even  more  important. 
That  is  why  I  shall  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
lea^e  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  has  simply  taken 
the  lowest  of  the  authorizations  for  each 
of  the  five  items  in  which  he  makes  a 
cut  and  has  incorporated  them  in  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct.  The 
theory  is  that  both  the  House  committee 
and  the  Senate  committee  ?ave  that  sub- 
ject a  great  deal  of  time  and  study. 
What  I  did  was  to  take  the  positions  of 
the  House  and  Senate.  I  did  not  cut  be- 
low the  House  and  Senate  figures  in  any 
of  the  five  items  or  in  any  other  items. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  argument  has  been 
made  that  making  cuts  of  this  kind 
should  be  done  after  careful  considera- 
tion. Is  it  not  correct  to  say  that  when 
the  Senator  took  the  House  figure  he 
wa^  taking  the  figure  that  the  Hou.se  ar- 
rived at  after  careful  hearings  and  care- 
ful executive  sessions? 

Mc  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  indeed:  after 
many  weeks  and  montlis  of  study. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy] 
has  made  a  telling  argument  with  which 
I  emphatically  disagree.  It  is  tme  that 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
are  working  in  this  program.  That  is  a 
major  point.  Not  only  is  a  vast  sum  of 
money  involved,  but  also  vital  manpower 
that  is  necessary  in  education  and  in 
other  defense  projects  throughout  the 
country.  I:"  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
people  who  are  skilled  in  science  can  get 
jobs,  it  is  now.  They  do  not  have  to 
won-y  about  getting  jobs. 

Much  of  the  policy  with  respect  to  our 
scientific  effort  and  the  space  program 
is  a  major  mistake.  It  is  true  that  we 
should  have  a  big  space  program.  I  favor 
a  $4  billion  space  program.  But  to  have 
an  even  greater  amount  and  have  so 
much  of  our  total  scientific  effort  in  this 
governmental  area  would  cause  many 
scientists  to  say  is  an  error. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  vield  whatever 
time  remains  to  me  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  approve  this  amendment. 
A  good  argument  has  been  made  for  its 
adoption.  We  do  not  want  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  this  is  still  a  S4  billion  bill. 
Even  with  the  passage  of  the  amendment 
the  amount  will  be  close  to  S4  billion.  Do 
not  forget  that  we  shall  be  paying  6  per- 
cent for  the  money  to  finance  these  ex- 
penditures. 

We  now  operate  with  a  deficit  of  about 
$2  billion  a  month.  That  is  the  projected 
rate  of  deficit  for  the  next  12  months 
assuming  taxes  are  not  raised  or  ex- 
penditures further  reduced. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. I  do  not  think  that  we  in  Con- 
gress should  pass  the  responsibility  to 
the  President.  We  should  accept  our  re- 
sponsibility and  make  these  cuts.  Here 
is  a  good  place  to  start. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  doubt  whether  the 


Senator  from  Wisconsm  realizes  just 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  effect  would  be  to  reject  the 
principal  changes  from  the  House  bill 
that  the  Senate  committee,  after  long 
study,  has  thought  are  necessary.  Those 
principal  changes  are  three: 

First,  with  reference  to  the  Apollo  ap- 
plications, where  he  proposes  to  cut 
$96.8  million  below  the  amount  the  Sen- 
ate committee  has  felt  would  be  the  ut- 
most that  could  be  cut  off. 

In  the  case  of  nuclear  rockets,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  proposes  to  cut 
$43.3  million  below  the  figure  the  Sen- 
ate committee  has  felt  is  the  lowest 
reasonable  amouiit. 

In  the  field  of  administrative  opera- 
tions, which  is  the  most  serious  of  all, 
the  Senator  proposes  to  cut  $32  million. 

The  principal  deficiencies  in  the  House 
bill,  which  have  been  corrected  by  the 
Senate  committee,  are  proposed  to  be 
ignored  by  the  Senator's  amendment. 
That  is  all  it  does.  The  amendment 
merely  proposes  to  ignore  them.  The 
Senate  committee  has  found  the  three 
weakest  places  in  the  House  bill  and 
has  proposed  in  the  report  to  correct 
those  three  weakest  spots.  But  in  each 
case  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  by  his 
amendment,  proposes  to  take  the  House 
figures  and  ignore  the  recommendations 
of  the  Senate  committee,  recommenda- 
tions which  are  based  on  long  study. 

Aside  from  that,  the  Senator  over- 
looks the  fact  that  the  Senate  commit- 
tee is  proix)sing  to  cut  the  budget 
amount  of  1968  by  S950  million — almost 
$1  billion.  We  are  proposing  to  cut  the 
budget  for  1969  already  veiT  greatly  re- 
duced over  last  year  by  S220  million. 

The  Senator  is  proposing  to  negate  the 
work  of  the  committee  in  the  three  most 
important  provisions  which  it  found  re- 
quired the  action  of  our  committee,  after 
it  had  looked  into  the  action  of  the  House 
committee,  as  contained  in  the  House  bill. 

I  hope  the  Senator's  amendment  will 
be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Then  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  of- 
fers an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE]  to  strike  out  lines  7  and  8,  as  fol- 
lows: "strike  out  '855,000,000'  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  '$11,700,000'  ". 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate debated  this  question  at  great  length 
earlier  today.  The  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  admitted  that  he  does  not  want 
to  see  the  NER"'/A  program  terminated, 
as  it  was  proposed.  The  Administrator 


had  leeway.  He  would  not  have  leeway 
under  the  amendment  as  it  is  now  pro- 
posed. Therefore,  I  have  offered  an 
amendment  to  strike  the  portion  relating 
to  NER'VA.  This  would  impose  a  strict 
limitation  on  the  Administrator  com- 
pletely terminating  the  program,  and 
would  not  even  permit  the  termination 
of  ongoing  projects  that  are  in  process  at 
the  present  time. 
I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Nevada. 

Ml'.  BIBLE.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  Nevada.  He  is  a  valuable 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences.  We  discussed 
tliis  point  at  length  earlier  in  a  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  think 
the  record  is  abundantly  clear  that  a  cut 
of  SI  1.7  billion  would  have  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  program.  It  would  be  par- 
ticularly troublesome  now.  because  the 
earlier  amendment  at  least  left  certain 
discretion  to  the  Administrator.  Now  no 
discretion  would  be  left.  To  vote  for  an 
amendment  such  as  is  now  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would 
be  absolutely  devastating  to  ongoing 
projects. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  both 
Senators  from  Nevada  have  made  a 
strong  case.  I  am  perfectly  happy  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered  on  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order  with  respect  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  He  cannot  accept  it  after  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senate  should 
vote  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
thiiok  of  very  few  actions  we  could  take 
in  Congress  this  year,  which  hold  greater 
potential  for  crisis  in  our  Nation's  future 
space  program,  than  abandonment  of 
our  nuclear  rocket  engine  program.  And, 
that  is  exactly  the  issue  before  us  today. 
I  think,  one  point  should  be  made 
very  clear:  the  nuclear  rocket  program 
is  not  something  new,  contrived  in  the 
last  couple  of  yeai'S.  It  is  a  program 
with  a  distinguished  history  of  technical 
accomplishment  starting  with  studies  at 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  LaboratoiT  in  1953. 

Since  then  and  through  fiscal  year 
1968,  the  total  national  investment  in 
the  nuclear  rocket  program  is  $1,139  bil- 
lion; S444.8  million  has  been  expended 
by  NASA  and  S694.5  million  by  the  AEC. 
Our  legislative  situation  today  is  that 
the  House  Space  Committee  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  voted 
SI  1.7  million  for  this  program  in  fiscal 
year  1969.  This  amount  effectively  can- 
cels the  nuclear  rocket  program.  In  fact, 
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it  does  not  even  provide  sufficient  funds 
to  close  out  existing  obligation.-^.  One  may 
only  observe  that  the  House  action  was 
a  monumental  mistake. 

Our  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  under  the  able  chair- 
manship of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Mexico,  conducted  3  full  days 
of  hearings,  intended  to  inform  commit- 
tee members  and  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate about  the  state  of  progress  in  the 
nuclear  rocket  program  and  its  impor- 
tance to  the  national  security.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  recommendations  before  the 
Senate  today  by  our  committee  are  for 
S55  million  for  nuclear  rocket  develop- 
ment. This  represents  a  S5  million  re- 
duction below  the  President's  request, 
which  is  recognition  of  the  pressures  on 
our  national  economy.  This  leductiin  is 
in  line  with  reductions  in  other  phases 
of  the  NASA  program  this  year. 

My  pur(X)se  is  to  alert  my  colleagues 
to  the  fact  that  in  order  to  keep  life  in 
this  nuclear  rocket  engine  program,  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  authorize  the  full 
amount  recommended  by  your  commit- 
tee. Anything  less  will  seriously  jeopard- 
ize the  program.  Cancellation  of  this 
program  now  would  mean  surrendering 
\-ital  space  activities,  which  will  have 
tremendous  impact  on  our  national  se- 
curity, to  other  nations  engaged  in  the 
space  effort  who  more  aggressively  push 
forward  into  that  frontier.  If  the  Senate 
should  indulge  any  suggestion  to  aban- 
don the  technical  ijrogress  thus  far  made, 
it  would  open  the  door  to  a  crisis,  far 
more  serious  than  the  great  sputnik  crisis 
of  1957  and  1958. 

From  the  beginning,  the  objectives  of 
the  nuclear  rocket  program  have  been  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  a  workable 
nuclear  rocket  engine,  and  to  develop  the 
technology  necessarj-  to  move  on  to  en- 
gine development.  It  is  the  engine  phase 
which  we  are  now  considering  today. 

The  work  on  nuclear  rocket  engines 
represents  a  tremendous  advance  in 
rocket  engine  technology.  This  engine 
will  have  literally  twice  the  capability  of 
any  chemical  rocket  engine.  That  is  to  say 
it  will  be  capable  of  producing  more  miles 
per  gallon  than  any  chemical  rocket  en- 
gine. In  addition,  a  nuclear  rocket  en- 
gine can  be  fired  continuously  for  1 
hour  or  more  at  full  power,  and  can  be 
throttled  down  or  stopped,  with  ease. 
Such  features  are  extremely  important  to 
the  ability  to  maneuver  in  space.  Thus, 
many  space  experts  refer  to  the  nuclear 
rocket  engine  as  the  workhorse  for  futui'e 
space  activities. 

The  question  has  been  raised,  what 
requirement  is  there  for  nuclear  propul- 
sion. Mr.  James  Webb,  NASA  Adminis- 
trator, described  nuclear  rocket  propul- 
sion as  -extremely  important."  He  em- 
phasized that  the  efficiency  and  flexibility 
of  nuclear  propulsion  is  important  to  the 
Nation's  total  capabihties  .since  there  vm- 
doubtedly  .vill  be  important  militaiT  and 
civil  requirements  for  nuclear  propul- 
sion, once  it  is  available  to  the  Nation.  He 
warned,  however,  that  it  would  be  short- 
sighted to  cut  off  or  constrain  the  devel- 
opment of  this  new  technology  merely  be- 
cause specific  mission  requirements  can- 
not clearly  be  identified  at  this  early  date. 
Because  of  the  dilemma  presented  by 
the  phase  to  which  this  highly  success- 


ful program  has  progressed,  and  under 
the  circumstances  of  a  highly  stressed 
economy,  I  must  say  to  my  colleagues, 
we  stand  today  at  a  technological  Rubi- 
con. We  are  deciding  whether  this  Na- 
tion will  have  a  viable  .space  program  in 
the  next  several  years,  or  whether  it  will 
abandon  the  NER'VA  I  engine  develop- 
ment now,  and  give  space  over  to  those 
who  more  aggressively  are  exploring 
space.  Dr,  Wernher  von  Braun  warned 
that  he  would  "have  great  concern  for 
the  long-range  future  of  our  space  pro- 
gram" without  the  nuclear  rocket  pro- 
gram which  he  considers  "a  mu.st  for 
our  future  space  needs." 

The  fact  that  a  si^ecific  mission  re- 
quirement cannot  now  be  identified  for 
the  nuclear  rocket  is  not  at  all  unique. 
In  fact,  tho.se  of  my  coUeat^ues  who  arc 
familiar  with  research  and  development 
efforts  such  as  this,  know  that  this  situa- 
tion is  most  ordinary. 

NASA  officials  have  testified  that  a 
nuclear  third  staae  for  the  Saturn  V  will 
literally  double  the  ability  of  that  booster 
to  ijerform  a  variety  of  missions — solar 
probes,  unmanned  planetary  flights,  in- 
creased payloads  to  any  place  on  the 
lunar  .surface,  and,  most  importantly, 
increased  payloads  to  perform  complex 
maneuvers  in  earth  orbital  operations. 
Large  multiple,  orbital  plane  and  alti- 
tude chanaes  with  very  heavy  payloads. 
are  extremely  important  to  future  civil 
and  military  .space  missions.  Tlie  flexible 
nuclear  rocket  engine  offers  wide  utility 
beyond  any  chemical  rocket  engine.  In 
fact,  the  current  third  sUge  of  the 
Saturn  V  cannot  perform  the  kind  of 
missions  which  are  being  planned  for 
future  years.  Some  have  said  that  the 
nuclear  rocket  engine  will  have  applica- 
tions far  beyond  the  vision  of  the  world's 
very  best  crystal  balls. 

Experts  agree  that  the  nuclear  rocket 
engine  is  a  maior  advancement  in  space 
propulsion.  The  NERVA  nuclear  rocket 
engine  development  can  proceed  with- 
out a  specific  mission  assignment,  with 
complete  confidence  that  its  utility  will 
support  our  approval  of  this  program  to- 
day. This  .'Situation  is  analogous  to  ex- 
perience with  the  chemical  J-2  rocket 
engine,  which  took  its  maiden  test  flight 
last  vear  after  a  7 -year  development  pro- 
gram. This  205.000-pound  thrust  engine 
was  developed  for  general  purposes, 
where  high  specific  impulse  was  required 
for  upper  stages  of  advanced  vehicles. 
No  more  mission  identification  than 
that  justified  its  development.  Last  year. 
it  powered  the  second  and  third  stages 
of  the  mighty  Saturn  'V. 

The  developer  of  the  Saturn  V.  Dr. 
von  Braun,  said  that  it  is  "not  surpris- 
ing that  we  cannot  define  a  precise  flisht 
mission  at  this  time  when  we  have  to 
start  the  development  of  a  flyable  en- 
gine." Good  space  planning  dictates 
that  space  equipment  must  be  demon- 
strated before  confidence  can  be  placed 
in  the  assignment  of  an  item  of  space 
hardware  to  a  specific  mission. 

Tliere  is  another  more  ominous  rea- 
son why  we  must  keep  life  in  this  pro- 
gram this  year.  Let  us  think  back  to  the 
sputnik  crisis  of  1957  and  1958. 

Recall,  if  you  will  in  the  l950's,  the 
many  public  statements  by  Soviet  offi- 
cials   and   scientists   which    related    to 


their  interest  and  intentions  to  under- 
take space  flight.  Their  pronouncements 
were  generally  ignored  by  many  officials 
who  were  afflicted  with  an  attitude  of 
complacency.  The  shock  we  felt  in  1957 
with  the  launch  of  Sputnik  I  was  stag- 
gering. 

Today,  the  Soviet  Union  appears  to  be 
preparing  for  a  very  early  resumption  of 
an  accelerated  manned  space  effort.  The 
expectation  of  big  things  to  come  from 
the  Soviet  Union  is  developing,  not  only 
in  the  Soviet  Union  but  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  world — every  place  it  would 
seem,  except  here  in  the  United  States 
where  we  are  distracted  by  .some  very 
pressing  domestic  problems,  just  now. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  putting  primary  em- 
phasis on  constructing  large  orbiting 
manned  space  platforms  for  which  they 
talk  of  replacing  crews  through  the  use 
of  shuttlecralt  between  .space  stations 
and  earth  and  between  a  family  of  or- 
biting space  stations. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of 
sources  showing  of  growing  interest  in 
nuclear  jjropulsion.  In  the  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics they  quote  Prof.  Leonid  Sedov 
as  "stating  his  belief  in  the  importance 
of  nuclear  propulsion  for  very  large 
rockets  which  will  soon  be  needed.  "  Rus- 
sian cosmonauts  and  .scientists  have  given 
strong  indication  of  Soviet  interest  in 
nuclear  rocket  engmes.  Mr.  Webb  ob- 
served during  our  hearings: 

.  .  .  We  lif.%e  gone  on  the  primes  and 
we  have  h.id  some  hints  that  the  .Soviets  .ire 
developing  nxicle.'jr  rockets  .  .  . 


Dr.  von  Braun  reiterated  the  warning 
by  saying  that  Soviet  .scientists  are  ap- 
l>arcntly  studying  the  field  extensively. 
He  noted  that  many  articles  have  been 
written  on  nuclear  propulsion  indicat- 
ing that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  looking  for  ways 
to  go  out  in  front  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time  by  .sub.stantially  increasing  the 
number  of  options  available  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Webb  noted  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  for  some  time  has 
been  moving  at  a  more  rapid  rate  in 
nuclear  capability  than  the  United 
States. 

Now  it  is  true  that  the  U.S.S.R.  has  not 
formally  announced  its  intentions  to  de- 
velop a  nuclear  rocket  engine.  This  would 
certainly  be  out  of  character  with  that 
secretive    society.    However,    there    are 
strong  hints  of   what  they   are   doing 
which  are  quite  similar  to  the  kind  of 
statements  they  made  in  the  late  1950's. 
Dare  we  ri.sk  the  chance  that  the  Soviets 
are  not  developing  a  nuclear  rocket  en- 
gine? If  we  stop  the  U.S.  nuclear  rocket 
program  today,  as  recomm.ended  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  consider  the 
impact  of  a  future  Soviet  announcement 
that  they  have  successfully  flown  a  nu- 
clear rocket  propelled  spacecraft  which  is 
in    support    of    a    large    Soviet    multi- 
mamied   space   station   orbiting   some- 
where in  space  over  the  United  States. 
Consider  the  national  concern  created 
by  the  absolute  knowledge  that  our  Na- 
tion is  under  direct  and  constant  surveil- 
lance by  Soviet  cosmonauts. 

We  must  consider  such  consequences 
today.  If  this  program  is  allowed  to  die. 
we  will  immediately  be  8  years  behind 
the  U.S.S.R..  based  on  our  own  estimates 
of  leadtime.  If  this  occurs.  I  expect  the 
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U.S.S.R.  will  drive  home  Its  new  advan- 
tage and  deprive  us  of  many  of  our  op- 
tions, freely  to  engage  in  space  explora- 
tion. 

We  cannot  put  off  this  engine  develop- 
ment program.  As  the  key  to  our  recov- 
ery in  1958  was  the  development  of 
chemical  rocket  systems,  I  am  convinced 
that  today  the  key  to  our  future  tech- 
nological security  lies  in  the  nuclear 
rocket  engine. 

Although  it  might  be  possible  to  can- 
cel the  program  this  year,  under  the  guise 
of  "putting  the  technology  on  the  shelf" 
we  must  remember  that  there  are  people 
working  on  this  program  who  will  leave 
the  organization  now  responsible  for  de- 
velopment and  go  off  to  new  jobs.  The 
technology  which  has  been  developed 
during  the  life  of  the  program  will  be 
dissipated,  irretrievably.  Once  these  peo- 
ple are  gone,  it  is  unrealistic  to  assume 
that  the  same  team  can  ever  be  recon- 
stituted. If,  at  some  time  in  the  future, 
there  is  a  decision  to  once  again  take 
up  the  -nuclear  rocket  program,  it  will 
require  a  long  period  of  hiring  new  peo- 
ple, training  them,  putting  them  to  work, 
and  redeveloping  the  technology'  to  the 
stage  at  which  it  stands  today.  The  cost 
will  be  tremendous.  Dr.  von  Braun  esti- 
mates that  it  would  cost  many  times  the 
price  of  1  year's  program  support.  Esti- 
mates of  $300  million  have  been  made  as 
to  the  cost  of  bringing  the  technology 
back  to  its  present  state.  It  could  be  done, 
but  only  after  a  costly  period  of  several 
years. 

Not  alone  the  waste  of  over  SI  billion 
already  spent  on  the  program,  but  the 
additional  cost  to  recapture  what  we 
now  have  in  oui-  hands  today,  seems  to  be 
fiscal  e.xtravagance  in  the  extreme.  We 
are  indeed  at  technological  crossroads  to- 
day. becau.se  the  decision  we  make  here 
will  spell  the  difference  between  our  Na- 
tion having  a  nuclear  rocket  or  not. 

I  urge  full  support  of  the  reconmienda- 
tion  of  your  committee  for  development 
of  the  nuclear  rocket  engine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon] 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  as 
amended  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
are  absent  on  oflQcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Har- 
ris], the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hay- 
den],  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  HoLLiNGs] ,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 


chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy;,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lausche].  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long!,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Monroney  1 ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Ribicoff], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell I,  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathersI   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
;  Mr.  Ervin  1 .  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[  Mr.  Mansfield  I ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy  1  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania !  Mr.  Clark  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett] .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Ala.ska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
1  Mr.  Lausche  ]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  1  Mr.  Jackson]  .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KTJCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  BoggsI.  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[  Mr.  Hansen  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs]  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  would  each 
vote  "yea," 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  I  Mr.  Tower].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  note  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  25,  as  follows : 

[No.  181  Leg.] 


Aiken 

Griffin 

Muskie 

Baker 

Gruenlng 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hart 

Pell 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Hickenlooper 

Pro.xmire 

Burdick 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Scott 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

McGovern 

Spong 

Case 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Church 

Miller 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

Mondale 

Tydlngs 

Cotton 

Morse 

Williams,  N.J. 

Domlnick 

Morton 

Williams.  Del. 

Fong 

Moss 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Gore 

Mundt 

NAYS— 25 

AUott 

Dodd 

Holland 

Anderson 

Eastland 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Bible 

EUeniier 

Kuchel 

Caiinon 

Fannin 

Magnuson 

Curtis 

HIU 

McClellan 

McGee 

Percv 

Thurmond 

Metcalf 

Smith 

Young,  Ohio 

Murphy 

Sparkman 

Pearson 

Steiuxls 

NOT  VOTING— 30 

Bartlett 

Hatfield 

Mansfield 

Boggs 

Hayden 

McCarthy 

Brooke 

Holllngs 

Monroney 

Carlson 

Inouye 

Montoya 

Clark 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Dirksen 

Javits 

Ribicoff 

Ervin 

Kennedy 

Russell 

Pulbrlght 

Lausche 

Smathers 

Hansen 

Long,  Mo. 

Tower 

Harris 

Long,  La. 

Yarborough 

So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  tNo. 
844) ,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, as  amended. 

The  comittee  amendment,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  15856)  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  lime,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nay.^ 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  irom  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya  1,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yareorough] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  IIaydenI.  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGSi,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  L.AUSCHE],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy  1.  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
lan), the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney].  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
B.ARTLETT],  the  ScnatoT  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Ribicoff],  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr,  Pastore]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Hansen],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Boggs),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower  I  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  66, 
nays  4,  as  follows: 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 


Aiken 

AUott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brewster 

Bvirdick 

Byrd,  Va 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Ca.se 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Domlnick 

Eaiitlaiid 

EUender 

Ervin 


Oore 

Gruenlng 

Bartlett 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Carlson 

Clark 

Dirksen 

Fulbright 

Han.sen 

Hatfield 

Hayden 


I  No.   182  Leg. 
YEAS-  66 

Fannin 

Fong 

Griffin 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hrusku 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kuchel 

Magnuson 

McOee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Morton 

Moss 

NAYS — 4 

Morse 


Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

F-tandolph 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

r;ilmadi-'o 

Thurmond 

T%'dings 

Wniiums,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


Pell 


NOT  VOTING— 29 


Holllngs 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javit.s 

Kennedy 

Lausche 

Long.  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

:.  jar.;  field 

McCarthy 


McClellan 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Piustore 

Ribicoff 

Russell 

Smathers 

rower 

Yarborough 


So  the  bill  <H.R.  15856 »  was  passed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ander- 
.soN.  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr. 
Symington.  Mr.  Cannon,  Mrs.  Smith, 
Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Curtis,  and  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


REMOVAL     OF     CERTAIN     LIMITA- 
TIONS ON  OCEAN  CRUISES— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 
Mr.    MAGNUSON.    Mr.    President,    I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  '  H.R.  12639  >  to  remove 
certain   limitations  on  ocean   cruises.  I 
ask  uiianimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

report,  as  follows: 

Conference  Report 
The  coniniittee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12639)  to  remove  certain  limitations  on 
ocean  cruLses,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  No.  1:  That  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  Ueu 
of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment  insert  the  following: 
•Provided,  however.  That  no  such  vessel  may 
cruise  for  more  than  seven  months  of  each 
year  to  ports  which  are  regularly  served  by 
another  United  States-flag  passenger  vessel 
pursuant  to  an  operating-differential  sub- 
sidy contract." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

W.^RREN  G.  MAGNrSON, 

E.  L.  Bartlett, 
Daniel  B.  Brewster, 
NoFiP.is  Cotton, 
Robert  P.  Griffin, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Edward  A.  Garmatis, 
Thomas  N.  Downing. 
John  M.  Murphy. 
W.  S.  Mailliard, 
Thomas  M.  Pellt, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


On  page  2.  in  the  table  following  line 
10.  after 

Fifth --  Pif'**" 

insert: 

Sixth  ----■ 


Nine 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  omnibus  judgeship  bill,  amended  in 
the  House  at  the  request  of  the  dtstin- 
guished  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Judiciarj-  Committee,  to  add  one 
judge  to  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court.  I  have 
cleared  this  with  the  ranK.ing  member  on 
'.hat  committee,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
tinguished chaimmn  of  the  full  commit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  East- 
land).  ., 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  m  the 
House  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


\UTHORIZATION   FOR   .ADDITIONAL 

TIME  TO   FILE  MINORITY   VIEWS 

ON  INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT  AND 

TRADE  CONVENTION  REPORT 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 

I  ask  uniinimous  consent  that  various 

members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Relations   wiio   desire   to   file   minority 

views  on  the  latei  national  Wheat  and 

Trade  Convention  report,  be  given  until 

the  clo.se  of  bu.siness  tomorrow  to  file 

their  minority  views. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
there  will  be  no  further  rollcaU  votes 
today. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  the  authorization  bill 
will  be  laid  before  the  Senate,  so  that  it 
will  be  the  pending  business  tomorrow; 
is  that  not  correct? 


APPOINTMENT    OF    ADDITIONAL 
CIRCLET  JUDGES 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  2349. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bUl  'S.  2349) 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tional circuit  judges  which  were,  on  page 
1  line  6.  after  "circuit."  Insert  "one  addi- 
tional circuit  judge  for  the  sixth  circuit." 


DE^TH  OF  ROBERT  MELVIN    HITT, 
JR. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
South  Carolina  lost  one  of  her  most  be- 
loved and  colorful  citizens  last  week 
when  Robert  Melvin  Hitt.  Jr..  editor  of 
the  Charleston  Evening  Post,  died  on 
Monday.  June  3,  1968. 

••Red"  Hitt.  as  lie  was  known  in  the 
profession  and  among  his  friends,  w-as 
a  newspaperman's  new.spaperman.  He 
began  his  career  at  age  5.  working  on 
the  Bambers  Herald,  which  his  father 
owned.  With  the  exception  of  a  brief 
period  of  time  following  his  graduation 
from  The  Citadel,  the  mihtary  college  of 
South  Carolina,  in  1935.  he  devoted  his 
life  to  the  work  he  loved.  As  a  reporter, 
a  sports  editor,  a  news  editor,  and  a  man- 
aging editor  he  met  each  task  and  met 

it  well. 

As  editor  of  the  Charleston  Evening 
Post  since  1953.  he  enjoyed  a  national 
reputation— as  a  most  competent  news- 
paperman, an  engaging  afterdmner 
speaker,  a  dedicated  civic  worker,  and  a 
delightful  and  warmly  human  char- 
acter Perhaps  the  last  phrase,  a  delight- 
ful and  warmly  human  character,  is  one 
most  often  used  to  describe  Red  Hitt— 
for  that  he  was.  He  could  stand  before  a 
uroup  in  white  trousers  and  blue  coat. 
silver  hair  tousled,  looking  everj-  inch 
the  countrv  gentleman  that  he  was.  and 
receive  more  laughs  and  appreciation 
giving  a  committee  report  than  the  after- 
dinner  speaker  could  hope  for.  He  was. 
indeed,  a  hard  act  to  follow. 

As    one    newspaper    editorialized,    he 
could  receive  through  connections  in  his 
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church,  which  he  loved  and  served, 
money  to  buy  a  gift  for  a  resident  of  an 
old  ladies  home — and  choose  a  bottle  of 
wine  and  deliver  it  with  a  personal  visit. 
His  deep  base  voice  a  major  asset  to  his 
speeches,  could  be  heard  across  a  room 
when  he  was  whispering  and  his  laugh 
has  been  likened  to  thunder.  His  keen 
sense  of  humor,  his  sharp  wit.  his  spicy 
writing,  and  his  editorials,  always  con- 
structive even  when  critical,  will  not  be 
forgotten. 

The  Charleston  Evening  Post,  which 
became  the  largest  afternoon  newspaper 
in  South  Carolina  under  the  leadership 
of  Red  Hitt,  began  its  editorial  on  his 
death  with  these  moving  words: 

The  office  of  the  editor  of  the  Charleston 
Evening  Poet  Is  dark  The  desk  is  clear.  The 
typewriter  is  stilled.  Robert  M.  Hltt,  Jr.  has 
gone  and  behind  him  he  has  left  an  empti- 
ness that  hurts.  Unexpectedlv.  he  is  dead 
at  53. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  death  of  Melvin 
Hitt.  em-  State  and  Nation  have  lost  a 
dlstingnished  citizen,  a  true  patriot,  a 
gifted  writer  and  editor,  and  a  great 
American.  Descending  from  such  worthy 
parents,  he  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise. His  father  was  an  able  and  dedi- 
cated editor  and  publisher,  and  his 
mother.  Weinona  Strom  Hitt.  my  cousin, 
is  a  lady  of  lofty  character,  high  ideals, 
imaginative  mind,  and  gracious  manner. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  a  host  of  other 
South  Carolinians  and  Americans  who 
mourn  the  passms  of  my  cousin.  Robert 
Melvin  Hitt,  Jr..  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  editorials  and 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Charleston  Evening  Post.  Tuesday. 
June  4,  1968,  -People  Simply  Don't  For- 
get Him":  Charleston  Eveniner  Post, 
Tuesday,  June  4,  1968,  'Robert  M.  Hitt, 
Jr.";  the  News  and  Courier.  Charleston. 
S.C,  'Wednesday.  June  5.  1968.  "R.  M. 
Hitt,  Jr.":  the  State,  Columbia,  S.C. 
Wednesday  June  5,  1968,  'Final  Dead- 
line": the  Greenville  News,  'Wednesday, 
June  5,  1968,  "R.  M.  'Red'  Hitt,  the  'Man 
Who'  ":  the  News  and  Courier,  Thurs- 
day, June  6,  1968,  "Senate  Pays  Tribute 
to  R.  M.  Hitt,  Jr.":  Charleston  Evening 
Post,  Tuesday,  June  4.  1968.  "R.  M.  Hitt. 
Jr..  Evening  Post  Editor,  Dies":  the  News 
and  Courier,  Tuesday,  June  4,  1968, 
"Robert  M.  Hitt.  Jr.,  Editor  of  Evenin.g 
Post  Dies" :  and  the  Greenville  Piedmont, 
Tuesday,  June  4,  1968,  "Post  Editor  R.  M 
Hitt  Dies  at  53." 

There  beint?  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom   the   Charleston   Evening   Post, 

June  4.   1968] 

Profiles  of  am  Editor — People  Simplv  Don't 

Forget  Him 

(Note.— The  following  article,   written  hy 

the   vice   president   and   assistant    publisher 

of    the    Evening    Post    and    The    News    and 

Courier,  appeared  in  the  October.  1966.  biil- 

letin  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 

Editors.) 

f  By  Prank  B.  Gllbreth ) 
The  first  time  I  saw  Red  Hitt  was  In  1936 
when    he    started    as    a    reporter    for    the 
Charleston   (S.C.)    News  and  Courier,  where 
I  had  been  working  for  a  couple  of  years. 

The  first  thing  you  noticed  about  him  was 
the  mop  of  flaming  red  hair  atop  as  raw- 
boned  a  body  as  ever  was  produced  by  the 
thriving  municipality  of  Bamberg,  S.C.  (pop. 


then  about  2.000)  where  his  mother  and 
father  ran  the  weekly  paper.  He  weighed 
160  pounds  which  barely  covered  hl^  6  foot 
3  Inch  frame,  and  he  walked  with  a  slight 
stoop  as  If  somewhat  embarrassed  by  his 
height  His  face  was  long  and  Llncolnesque, 
with  dark  brown  eyes  and  bushy,  almost 
black  eyebrows. 

After  you  had  sized  him  up  physically, 
there  was  his  voice — a  deep  bass  that  you 
could  hear  all  the  way'across  the  newsroom, 
even  when  he  was  whispering.  -When  he 
wasn't  whispering — when,  for  instance,  he 
leaned  back  those  long  bones  for  a  laugh — 
you  couldn't  hear  yourself  think.  Don't  tell 
me  I  I  had  the  desk  right  next  to  him. 

For  the  vital  statistics,  he  was  born 
Robert  Melvin  Hltt  Jr.,  June  12,  1914.  and 
started  working  on  The  Bamberg  Herald 
with  his  parents  when  he  started  grammar 
school.  By  the  time  he  entered  The  Citadel 
In  1931.  he  had  done  everything  there  was  to 
do  on  the  paper.  He  wrote  stories,  put  them 
Into  type  on  an  ancient  Model  L  Linotype, 
made  up  pages  and  hand-fed  an  old  flatbed 
press  which  had  been  purchased  secondhand 
in  1892. 

After  graduating  from  The  Citadel  in  1935 
he  reported  to  his  father  for  work  but  was 
refused  a  Job.  (Southern  weeklies  were  In 
shaky  condition  in  those  Depression  days). 
He  wrote  letters  to  a  number  of  dailies, 
seeking  work.  None  too  modestly  he  outlined 
his  many  qualifications,  to  the  end  that 
the  letter  he  sent  to  the  Greenville  iS.C.) 
News  was  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  with 
an  unkind  legend  blue-penciled  across  it 
saying.  -You're  too  good  for  us.  brother." 

In  desperation  that  fall  he  took  a  Job 
as  grammar  school  principal  in  the  cross- 
road town  of  Smoaks.  S  C.  After  five  weeks 
he  had  raced  sixth  grade  pupils  through  a 
history  book  that  he  learned  was  supposed 
to  last  all  year  and  he  knew  then  he  was  in 
the  wrong  business 

In  October,  he  read  a  news  story  saying 
that  $50  million  had  been  appropriated  to 
start  the  National  Youth  Administration. 
Being  a  youth,  he  figured  he  was  eminently 
qualified  to  be  national  director  so  he  got  off 
a  letter  to  President  Roosevelt  saying  so. 
The  White  House  sent  a  letter  back  saying 
Aubrey  Williams,  a  protege  of  Eleanor,  al- 
ready had  the  Job.  He  wrote  Aubrey,  offer- 
ing to  serve  as  state  director,  but  a  college 
professor  had  already  been  selected.  Dog- 
gedly, he  WTOte  the  professor  and  got  ap- 
pointed a  regional  director  to  supervise  the 
NYA  in  a  nine-county  area.  So.  Jan,  2.  1936. 
found  him.  at  the  age  of  21.  in  Charleston 
with  a  private  secretary,  three  stenographers 
and  a  New  Deal  function  to  perform  with 
no  directions  except  to  see  that  some  needy 
youths  were  employed  doing  something. 

A  couple  of  weeks  passed  and  Red,  upon 
emerging  from  a  meeting  of  school  superin- 
tendents, was  told  that  Thomas  R.  Waring, 
then  city  editor  and  now  editor,  of  The  News 
and  Courier  wanted  to  see  him.  At  NYA  head- 
quarters he  got  the  same  message.  Visions  of 
a  front  page  splash  about  the  new  NYA 
chieftain  and  his  plans  for  salvaging  the 
youth  of  nine  counties  passed  before  his  eyes. 

■I  thought  I  was  a  pretty  big  wheel."  he 
recalls,  "so  I  said  hell,  I'll  play  hard  to  get. 
Late  that  afternoon  I  figured  Tom  had 
sweated  enough  so  I  returned  his  call.  He 
said  could  I  drop  by  to  see  him." 

This  was  something  of  a  letdown,  but  Red 
went  to  his  apartment,  put  on  his  new  suit, 
slicked  his  hair  just  In  case  a  photo  was 
wanted  and  dropped  by  the  newspaper  plant 
aft«r  supper. 

He  was  Interviewed  all  right,  but  not  for 
a  page  one  story.  There  was  an  opening  on 
the  city  staff  and  the  starting  pay  was  S15  a 
week. 

"I  snapped  it  up  before  Tom  could  change 
his  mind."  Red  says. 

So  that's  when  I  first  met  him  and  he's 
been  "working"  on  the  Charleston  papers 
ever  since. 


I  put  the  word  "working"  In  quotes  be- 
cause the  fact  is  that  he  Is  one  of  those  lucky 
people  who  can  get  more  done  with  less  ef- 
fort than  any  character  I  have  ever  unfor- 
gettably met. 

In  a  matter  of  weeks,  he  had  news  sources 
In  Charleston  eating  out  of  his  fairly  mam- 
moth and  freckled  hand.  If  he  needed  a  ride 
to  the  police  station  to  check  a  story,  they'd 
send  a  squad  car.  If  he  was  too  busy  to  get 
to  the  station,  they'd  telephone  and  give  him 
the  dope.  And  sometimes.  If  he  was  too  busy 
to  be  tied  up  on  the  phone,  they'd  write  down 
the  facts  and  send  them  to  him. 

I  don't  know  how  to  describe  the  quality 
he  has  of  attracting  people  and  making  them 
work  for  him — but  he's  a  genius  at  It,  and  it 
explains  why  he's  had  the  time  to  bring  his 
golf  handicap  down  to  5  and  to  take  time 
off  to  make  speeches  all  over  the  country. 

The  quality  is  part  personality  and  part 
his  looks.  He  towers  above  most  people  and 
that  shock  of  red  hair — now  a  distinguished 
silver-white,  but  still  a  shock — makes  hJm 
stand  out  in  a  crowd.  And  that  deep  bass — he 
has  sung  for  years  in  the  St.  Philip's  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  choir^attracts  atten- 
tion, even  when  he  tries  to  mute  It.  which 
isn't  always.  He  likes  to  talk,  he's  witty  and 
he's — well — engaging!  .All  in  all.  people  sim- 
ply don't  forget  him. 

Jack  Hornaday.  a  veteran  syndicate  man. 
told  me  that  a  few  years  ago  he  invited  Red 
to  play  in  the  member-guest  golf  tourna- 
ment at  Sleepy  Hollow.  Tarrytown,  NY. 

"After  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  clubhouse, 
everyone  there  knew  Red."  said  Jack. 
Damnedest  thing  I  ever  saw  And  you  know, 
people  are  still  asking  me.  'When  are  you 
going  to  bring  that  fellow  Red  Hitt  up  liere 
to  play  again?'  " 

That's  the  kind  of  impact  he  makes.  .And 
he's  such  a  good  speaker  that  he  could  stay 
on  the  road  all  the  time,  if  he  wanted  to. 
For  instance,  the  Jack  Tar  Hotel  organization 
flew  him  to  San  Francisco  a  few  years  ugo 
to  emcee  the  grand  opening  of  its  new  $12 
million  hotel  out  there. 

To  get  back  to  the  chronology,  though,  in 
the  spring  of  1938.  Red  was  hurrying  back  to 
Charleston  after  a  weekend  In  North  Caro- 
lina. Two  flat  tires  caused  him  to  be  three 
hours  late  reporting  in.  and  on  his  typewTlter 
was  a  note  from  the  boss  saying.  "See  me 
at  once."  Braced  for  a  stern  lecture  If  not 
dismissal,  he  waited  for  Tom  'Waring  to  re- 
turn from  lunch.  The  two  went  into  a  corner 
of  the  city  room  and  Tom  said,  "What  do  you 
know  about  sports?"  Red  replied,  "Not 
much."  .And  Tom  said  "'Well,  you'd  better 
start  learning  because  you  are  now  the  sports 
editor." 

The  sports  editor  had  quit  over  the  week- 
end and  Red  had  a  new  assignment.  He  had 
put  out  the  sport  pages  a  few  times  on  Sun- 
days but  he  never  had  been  a  really  ardent 
sports  fan. 

Fortunately  he  had  friends  in  the  com- 
posing room,  including  the  foreman  who  ap- 
pointed himself  as  a  special  committee  to 
momtor  and  correct  Red's  headlines — until 
the  new  sports  editor  came  to  know  that 
the  Chicago  .Americans  were  the  White  Sox, 
not  the  Cubs,  and  that  the  Yankees  ordi- 
narily didn't  clash  with  such  teams  as  the 
St.  Louis  Braves  rr  the  Philadelphia  Giants. 

He  began  a  dailv  sports  column  which,  nat- 
urally, was  labeled  "Hitt's  Runs  and  Errors. ' 
and  witnm  a  lew  weeks  the  sports  depart- 
ment was  functioning  with  unprecedented 
smoothness.  He  boned  up  nn  baseball  and 
football  and  things  like  that  and  his  au- 
thoritative column  was  deemed  one  of  the 
best  features  in  the  paper. 

Five  years  later,  management  of  the 
Charleston  newspapers  decided  that  the  Eve- 
nine  Post  needed  a  reorganization.  Hltt  was 
offered  the  job  of  news  editor  and  with  it 
a  free  hand  to  do  whatever  he  thought 
necessary  to  revitalize  and  improve  the  news- 
pape.-.  The  staff  was  composed  of  four  old- 
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timers,  Including  the  editor,  two  girl  re- 
porters, society  editor,  a  police  reporter, 
sports  editor  and  two  male  reporters. 

Hitt  took  over  the  city  desk  on  a  Monday 
morning  In  an  atmosphere  icy  'with  resent- 
ment. The  oldtlmers  didn't  cotton  to  the  Idea 
of  the  lanky,  young  redhead  from  the  "other" 
newspaper  moving  in.  The  reporters  had  been 
deliberately  accumulating  copy  for  days  and 
they  flooded  his  desk  with  more  material 
than  he  could  handle  in  a  week. 

"I  wasn't  very  happy  those  first  few 
months."  he  recalls  "I  understood  the  re- 
sentment and  I  knew  I  Just  had  to  wear  It 
down.  It  took  a  lot  of  time" 

By  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  oldtlmers 
had  come  around.  The  Post  had  a  new  look 
and  Hltt  was  gently  but  firmly  in  control. 
His  title  changed  to  managing  editor  and 
he  was  given  carte  blanche  to  b'ulld  up  a 
staff.  Circulation  began  to  climb  and  It  has 
done  so  ever  since — from  a  little  over  20.000 
when  he  moved  In  to  more  than  40.000  to- 
day, making  the  Post  the  largest  afternoon 
paper  In  the  state  by  a  comfortable  10,000 
margin. 

Red  was  named  editor  in  1953  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  publishing  companies  In  1963. 
He  brought  to  the  editorial  page  a  positive- 
ness  the  Post  had  not  known  for  years.  He 
has  been  active  In  all  phases  of  civic  life  and 
It's  doubtful  If  any  small-town  boy  has  ever 
been  more  successful  at  cracking  Charleston's 
citadel  of  "high  society."  In  1948  he  was 
president  simultaneously  of  the  Country 
Club  of  Charleston,  the  Lions  Club,  a  vice 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
commodore  of  the  Carolina  Yacht  Club.  He 
was  elected  a  director  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association  in  1950  and 
has  Just  completed  a  term  as  president  of 
the  S.C.  Press  As.sociatlon.  In  1963  The  Citadel 
awarded  him  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws 
degree.  He  Joined  ASNE  in  1946.  He  and  Mrs. 
Hitt  have  five  children  and  two  sons-in-law. 
His  newsroom,  like  Red  himself.  Is  alert  but 
relaxed  and  the  turnover  of  personnel  has 
been  unusually  small.  He  strongly  believes  In 
letting  his  key  men  have  their  heads.  He 
doesn't  remember  ever  Issuing  an  order  but 
his  staffers  say  his  booming  voice  carries  with 
It  a  high  degree  of  persuasiveness.  The  boys 
In  the  composing  room  who  knew  him  "back 
when"  still,  for  reasons  he  can't  remember, 
call  him  "Joe". 

All  In  all,  his  Is  a  "stay  loose"  operation, 
especially  when  big  news  breaks  on  the  dead- 
line. And  the  loosest  man  In  the  shop  Is  al- 
ways Editor  Hltt  whose  creed  is  that  rules 
and  policy  must  never  get  In  the  way  of 
sound  Judgment. 

(From  the  Charleston    (S.C.)    Evening  Post. 

June  4.  1968] 

Robert  M.  Hitt.  Jr. 

The  office  of  the  editor  of  the  Charleston 
Evening  Post  Is  dark.  The  desk  is  clear.  The 
type^^Titer  is  stilled.  Robert  M.  Hitt  Jr.  has 
gone  and  behind  him  he  has  left  an  empti- 
ness that  hurts.  Unexpectedly,  he  is  dead  at 
53. 

Mr.  Hitt  was  a  newspaperman's  newspaper- 
man. There  was,  literally,  no  newspaper  Job 
he  could  not  do — and  do  better  than  most. 
At  the  age  of  five  he  began  helping  his  father 
put  out  the  weekly  Bamberg  Herald  and  the 
practical  lessons  in  Journalism  which  he 
learned  early  in  life  stood  him  in  good  ste.id, 
providing  the  st.iirs  to  a  highly  successful 
career.  With  the  exception  of  a  brief  period 
of  time  following  his  graduation  from  The 
Citadel  in  1935  he  had  devoted  a  full  life  to 
a  business  he  loved. 

As  a  reporter,  a  sports  editor,  a  news  editor 
and  a  managing  editor  he  approached  each 
daily  task — no  matter  what — with  an  en- 
thusiasm that  was  Infectious.  He  was  a  leader 
but  never  a  pusher.  A  man  of  reason  and 
persuasion,  he  had  that  inbred  quality  that 
inspires.   He    had    the    respect    of    his    staff. 

As  editor  of  the  Evening  Post  since  1953 


he  had  developed  a  professional  reputation 
that  was  recognized  nationally.  He  was  a 
man  of  knowledge  and  of  wisdom,  a  man  with 
the  ability  to  analyze  situations  almost  at 
a  glance.  He  was  equally  facile  in  comment- 
ing editorially  on  International,  national  or 
local  issues.  He  'WTote  concisely  and  lucidly 
and  often  with  humor.  His  editorials  were 
at  limes  pointed  but  they  were  never  scath- 
ing. He  did  not  indulge  in  personalities. 

That  was  the  kind  of  a  man  Mr.  Hltt  was, 
in  the  office  and  out.  He  was  a  friendly  man, 
with  a  keen  sen.se  of  humor.  More  important, 
he  was  a  man  of  compassion.  He  cared  about 
people.  He  was.  above  all.  a  man  of  integrity 
and  of  honor.  His  news  judgment  was  sharp, 
but  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  exercise 
of  common  sense.  He  gave  everyone  a  fair 
shake. 

.As  an  editor  and  as  a  citizen  he  was  a 
promoter  of  Charleston  and  the  Lowcountry. 
In  the  field  of  civic  endeavor  he  was  known 
as  a  man  who  could  get  a  Job  done.  He 
gave  freely  of  his  time  and  of  his  talents  to 
help  build  a  better  community.  We  believe 
he  succeeded. 

We  Join  a  wide  circle  of  friends  In  this 
city,  in  the  state  and  In  the  nation  in  mourn- 
ing his  passing.  To  his  family,  of  whom  he 
was  so  proud,  we  extend  our  heartfelt  sympa- 
thies. 

A  few  days  ago  he  was  counseling  r  younger 
associate  on  the  technique  of  writing.  "Stay 
loose."  he  said.  'Don't  tense  up.  Decide  what 
you  want  to  say  and  then  say  it  plainly  and 
simply."  We  have  tried  to  follow  his  .idvlce 
but  ililB  time  it  was  painfully  difficult. 

In  the  newsroom  of  the  Evening  Post  we 
will  miss  his  towering  figure,  his  hearty 
laugh,  his  bass  voice.  We  will  miss  his  guid- 
ance and  his  kindness.  We  will  miss  him  as  a 
boss  but  even  more  as  a  friend.  His  death 
leave  a  void  that  will  not  be  filled. 

Elsewhere  on  this  page  we  have  reprinted 
today  a  profile  that  his  newspaper  colleagues 
feel  best  portrays  Robert  M.  Hltt  Jr. 


and  sensitive  nature.  He  was  perceptive  and 
sympathetic  in  dealing  with  both  people  and 
issues.  These  qualities,  with  a  vivid  gift  for 
words,  superbly  equipped  him  for  the  dxitles 
of  a  newspaper  editor.  He  discharged  them 
with  admirable  style  and  sklU. 

Perhaps  his  most  engaging  quality  was 
a  keen  sense  of  humor,  quick  but  kindly.  It 
spiced  his  wTlting  and  brought  welcome  wit 
to  social  conversations.  Who  will  forget  hJs 
bass  voice  and  hearty  laugh? 

Brought  up  in  a  Christian  home,  in  which 
family '  loyalty  and  civic  obligation  were 
regarded  as  matters  of  course,  he  grew  in 
character  and  stature  with  the  years.  His  un- 
expected death  at  age  53  has  cut  short  a 
career  that  should  have  had  many  fruitful 
years  to  run.  The  newspaper  profession  has 
suffered  a  grievous  loss.  The  sorrow  of  his 
family,  his  associates  and  a  vast  collection 
of  friends  Is  beyond  measures. 


[from  the  Charleston   (S.C.)    News  and 

Courier.  June  5.  1968] 

R.  M.  Hitt,  Jr. 

.A  journalist  of  nationwide  renown.  Robert 
Melvin  Hltt  Jr.  was  a  Justly  admired  citi- 
zen of  South  Carolina  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  of  his  time  in  Charleston. 
Through  public  sp>eeches  and  a  wide  per- 
sonal acquaintance  he  had  projected  a 
warm  personality  far  beyond  the  circulation 
territory  of  the  Charleston  Evening  Post, 
which  he  had  served  as  editor  for  15  years. 

'VVe  first  became  acquainted  with  Red  Hitt 
when  he  was  a  lanky  freshman  at  The 
Citadel.  At  age  16.  he  already  showed  pro- 
mise. In  applying  for  appointment  as  cam- 
pus correspondent  for  The  News  and  Courier, 
he  listed  ;unong  his  qualifications  an  ability 
to  set  type,  tend  a  press  and  write  any  kind 
of   copy   from    advertisements   to  editorials. 

These  were  no  idle  boasts.  He  had  grown 
up  around  a  new.spaper  shop.  His  l.ither  was 
the  late  R.  M.  Hitt.  editor  of  The  Bamberg 
Herald,  whom  we  revered  among  the  solid 
and  able  weekly  Journalists  of  our  state  Al- 
though in  those  days  only  senior  cadets 
served  as  campus  correspondents,  we 
watched  the  progress  of  the  boy  from  Bam- 
bersr.  Not  long  after  his  graduation  we  of- 
fered him  a  Job  as  a  reporter  for  The  News 
and  Courier.  Though  it  paid  less  than  he 
earned  from  a  government  Job,  he  readily 
accepted  because  his  first  interest  was  news- 
papenng.  Mr.  Hitt's  progress  in  the  craft 
was  rapid.  First  as  sports  editor  for  The 
News  and  Courier,  then  as  city  editor  and 
managing  editor  for  The  Evening  Post,  he 
climbed  the  ladder  of  desks  and  in  1953  was 
appointed  editor. 

As  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  he  was  respected  and 
liked  by  colleagues  all  over  the  country.  Be- 
hind the  rugged  countenance  and  booming 
voice  that  were  his  trademarks  was  a  gentle 


(Prom   the  Columbia    (SC.)    State. 

June  5,  19681 

Pinal  Deadline 

Prom  the  time  he  labored  as  a  gangling, 
red-headed  lad  in  his  father's  newspaper 
shop  at  Bamberg,  Robert  Melvin  Hltt,  Jr. 
was  destined  for  a  life  in  journalism. 

Newspapering  tugged  at  him  through  high 
school  and  at  The  Citadel,  where  his  facile 
pen  begin  attracting  attention  both  on  and 
off  the  campus.  But  newspaper  Jobs  were 
scarce  when  he  was  graduated  in  1935. 
and  It  was  a  year  later  before  he  signed  on 
with  the  Neus  and  Courier  at  Charleston 
as  a  cub  reporter. 

From  there  on  out.  "Red"  Hltt  was  in  his 
own  briar  patch— whether  reporting,  edit- 
ing, or  writing  delightful  columns  such  as 
those  he  turned  out  (while  sports  editor) 
under  the  heading  "Hltfs  Runs  and  Errors." 

He  really  hit  his  stride  when  he  became 
editor  of  the  Charleston  Ercntng  Post,  en- 
larging his  interests  and  influence  In  civic 
affairs  while  continuing  to  make  friends  lor 
himself  and  for  the  Charleston  newspapers. 
His  unfailing  good  humor,  his  basso  pro- 
fundo  voice  (It  was  likened  to  the  sound  of 
distant  thunden  and  his  profound  knowl- 
edge, of  newspapering  brought  him  recogni- 
tion i  In  both  state  and  national  Journalistic 
circles. 

But  that  deep  bass  voice  was  stilled  last 
week  when  he  fell  victim  to  a  brain  hemor- 
rhage. Early  Tuesday  morning  lie  died,  leav- 
ing not  only  a  bereaved  family  but  also  hosts 
of  sorrowing  friends  in  newspaper  shops 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

They,  including  those  of  The  State,  will 
remember  "Red  "  Hltt  not  so  much  as  the 
competent  craftsman  but  as  the  lovable  in- 
dividual who  never  met  a  stranger  nor  made 
an  enemy. 

[From   the  Greenville   (S.C.)    News,  June  5. 

1968] 

R.  M    •  Red  "  Hrrr.  the  "Man  Who" 

Seldom  has  the  South  Carolina  press  suf- 
fered such  a  severe  blow  us  was  dealt  it  by 
the  untimely  death  of  Robert  M  Hltt  Jr  ,  edi- 
tor of  the  Charleston  Evening  Post. 

At  age  53.  Mr.  Hltt  was  at  the  height  of 
his  great  intellectual  powers  and  his  ability 
to  swav  others  with  the  charm  of  his  unique 
personality.  The  loss  is  shared  by  the  whole 
state,  by  the  cause  of  good  citizenship,  bet- 
ter government  and  more  pleas.int  comniti- 
ultles. 

Because  of  his  highly  developed  and  per- 
fectly-timed ^en^e  of  humor  and  his  abil- 
ity to  win  a  crowd  instantly  and  hold  it  as 
long  as  it  suited  him,  Mr.  Hitt  was  much 
in  demand  as  an  after-dinner  speaker.  He 
had  a  nationwide  reputation. 

■Red"  Hitt  was  the  "man  who  " 

W.is  relentless  in  his  search  for  the  truth 
In  the  news,  but  used  compassion  In  printing 
It. 

Was  forthright  In  his  editorial  expressions, 
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but  always  constructive  and  never  critical 
for  the  sake  of  mere  criticism. 

Was  possessed  of  the  sharpest  natural  wit 
we  ever  enjoyed  off  the  professional  stage, 
and  used  its  keen  edge  to  good  effect.  But  he 
never  hurled  barbs  that  hurt,  and  he  pre- 
ferred  to   be   the   butt  of   his  own   Jokes. 

Waa  known  by  thousands  over  the  coun- 
try, admired  by  all  who  ever  encountered  him, 
had  hundreds  of  friends  In  professional 
Journalism  organizations,  but  never  changed 
basically  ;rom  the  son  of  a  country  newspaper 
editor  who  started  work  in  a  printing  shop 
as  a  boy. 

Rose  to  heights  In  his  career  and  In  com- 
munity life,  but  never  lost  the  enthusiasm  of 
The  Citadel  cadet  he  was  more  than  30 
years  ago  He  served  many  organizations, 
but    never    pushed    for    personal    recogltlon. 

Could  render  the  report  of  the  nominating 
committee  and  evoke  more  laughter  than 
the  "sp>eaker  of  the  evening,"  while  In  the 
next  moment  pointing  out  In  his  deep 
rumbling  voice  the  easy  solution  to  a  serious 
problem. 

Tralne-I  many  young  Journalists,  speak- 
ing to  them  In  their  classes  and  working 
with  them  In  his  offices,  and  left  a  last- 
ing impression  on  them. 

Cowld  discipline  a  reporter,  or  a  subordl- 
naT«  editor,  in  a  manner  he  would  never  for- 
get—without hurting  his  feelUngs 

Could  receive  through  connections  In  his 
church,  which  he  loved  and  seri'ed,  money  to 
buy  .i  gift  for  a  resident  of  an  old  ladles' 
home — and  choose  a  bottle  of  wine  and  de- 
liver it  with  a  personal  visit. 

Was  not  content  merely  to  write  about 
community  problems,  but  involved  himself  in 
their  solutions. 

Mr  Hitt  was  all  of  these  things,  and 
more,  the  devoted  husband  and  father  of  a 
tine  family  and  an  .active  churchman.  But 
his  greatest  contribution,  and  the  most  im- 
portant to  him,  w.as,  first  to  better  news- 
papers and.  second,  receiving  and  returning 
the  love  of  his  friends. 

We  pass  this  way  but  once,  and  to  en- 
counter Just  one  •Red"  Hltt  along  the  way 
Is  to  be  highly  privileged. 


(Prom  the  News  and  Courier,  June  6.  1968) 
SEN,^rE  Pays  Trihute  To  R.  M.  Hm,  Jr. 

CoLVMBi-s.— The  Senate  Wednesday 
adopted  a  resolution  expressing  the  regrets 
of  the  gener.al  assembly  at  the  death  of 
Charleston  Evening  Post  Editor  Robert  M. 
Hltt  Jr. 

The  resolution,  jointly  sponsored  by 
Charleston's  four  Republican  senators,  goes 
now  to  the  House  for  action. 

Hltt,  who  collapsed  a  week  ago  after  suf- 
fering a  brain  hemorrhage,  was  described  In 
the  resolution  as  a  man  who  will  be  "long 
remembered"  for  his  contributions  to  jour- 
nalism and  community  service. 

In  adopting  the  resolution,  its  authors 
wrote,  the  legislature  will  be  reflecting  -he 
feelings  of  the  entire  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina. It  extended  the  sympathy  of  the  legis- 
lature to  members  of  the  bereaved  family. 

[Prom  the  Charleston  Evening  Post, 

June  4.  19681 

R    M.  Hitt.  Jr.,  Evening  Post  EorroR,  Dies 

Robert  M.  Hitt,  Jr  ,  editor  of  the  Charleston 
Evening  Post  for  the  last  15  years  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  Evening  Post  and  The  News  and 
Courier  publishing  companies,  died  late  last 
night  at  Roper  Hospital,  He  was  53. 

He  had  been  in  a  deep  coma  since  he  col- 
lapsed Wednesday  afternoon  during  a  meet- 
ing sponsored  by  the  Charleston  Safety  Coun- 
cil at  the  Charleston  Marina. 

His  death  was  caused  by  a  brain  hemor- 
rhage. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  noon  to- 
morrow at  St.  Philips  Episcopal  Chruch  with 
the  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Cobb  officiating.  Burial, 
directed  by  Connelleys,  will  be  in  the  church- 
yard. 


Pallbearers  will  be  Thomas  R.  Waring. 
Ernest  A.  Cutts.  W.  Hampton  Logan.  Thomas 
E.  Myers.  William  D.  Workman  Jr..  S.  Nor- 
wood Hastle  Jr..  C.  C.  Rhodes  and  Theodore 
D.   Maybank. 

Mr.  Hltt  had  been  a  newspap>erman  nearly 
all  his  life.  He  held  official  poets  In  various 
newspaper  organizations,  both  state  and 
national. 

He  was  a  tireless  worker  for  the  betterment 
of  his  profession,  yet  found  time  to  main- 
tain an  intense  interest  In  all  facets  of 
Charleston  life;  its  political,  social  and  civic 
affairs,  preservation  and  progress. 

Mr.  Hltt  resided  at  60  Anson  Street. 

Mr.  Hltt.  familiarly  known  as  "Red"  al- 
though his  red  hair  had  turned  grey  with 
the  passage  of  the  years,  was  well  known  for 
his  booming  voice,  his  contagious  laughter 
and  his  keen  sense  of  humor. 

He  was  much  sought  after  as  a  master  of 
ceremonies  and  after-diner  speaker.  The  wit 
he  always  inserted  in  his  speeches  endeared 
him  to  audiences  in  many  cities,  towns  and 
hamlets  throughout  South  Carolina. 

But  his  fame  as  a  speaker  went  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  his  native  state,  and  often 
he  was  called  upon  to  speak  before  national 
audiences  in  larflung  places.  He  had  ad- 
dressed the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  In  Washington.  D.C.,  and  the  annual 
meeting  of  United  Press  International  In  San 
Francisco. 

He  possessed  the  enviable  ability  to  see  the 
humorous  side  in  almost  any  situation.  He 
was  a  mar\-elous  story  teller. 

Fundamentally  a  gentle,  kind-hearted  and 
generous  person,  he  counted  his  friends  In 
the  thousands.  He  was  known  and  admired  by 
high-ranking  politicians,  admirals,  generals, 
businessmen.  uewspap>ermen  the  nation  over, 
and  by  many  others  of  lesser  light. 

The  prophetic  lines  under  Cadet  Hltt's  pic- 
ture in  the  1935  Sphinx  ithe  Citadel  year- 
book) the  year  he  graduated  from  the  mili- 
tary college  sums  up  what  his  fellow  students 
thought  of  him.  and  those  thoughts  have 
been  projected  to  this  day: 

"He  who  Jests  with  him  must  have  a  nimble 
wit  indeed.  The  name  "Red"  Hltt  will  forever 
arouse  memories  of  a  tall,  raw-boned,  red- 
haired  Jester  .  .   . 

"  'Red'  will  leave  a  vacancy  In  the  Cadet 
Corps  which  will  long  remain  unfilled.  His 
capabilities  are  many  and  manifest  but  his 
strong  point  has  been,  and  probably  will  re- 
main, publications.  As  managing  editor  of 
The  Bulldog  and  as  business  manager  of  the 
Sphinx,  he  performed  difficult  tasks  and  per- 
formed them  well.  Furthermore,  he  main- 
tained such  a  high  sense  of  humor  and  pro- 
ficiency at  repartee  that  he  was  chosen  the 
wittiest  man  in  his  class." 

A  man  of  varied  talents  and  versatility,  Mr, 
Hltt  even  entered  the  field  of  drama  on  one 
occasion.  He  played  the  second  lead  in  the 
Dock  Street  Theater  production  of  "The 
Front  Page  •  in  April,  1945. 

Mr.  Hitt  had  a  sincere  and  lasting  Interest 
in  civic  affairs,  and  believed  It  his  duty  to 
lend  his  talents  and  leadership  ability  to  any 
and  all  Charleston  organizations  that  called 
upon  him. 

Hardly  a  week  went  by  when  he  wasn't 
called  on  to  attend  a  meeting  of  some  group, 
or  asked  to  head  a  committee,  or  prevailed 
upon  to  speak  before  a  local  or  state  organiza- 
tion. 

The  amount  of  time  and  talent  he  gave 
freely  to  civic  duties  would  be  difficult  to 
match. 

With  the  exception  of  three  months  as  a 
grammar  school  principal  and  teacher  and 
three  months  as  a  federal  em.ploye.  Mr.  Hltt's 
entire  life  was  spent  In  the  newspaper  field. 
At  the  age  of  five  he  began  helping  with 
chores  at  The  Bamberg  Herald,  which  was 
published  and  edited  by  his  father. 

He  became  editor  of  the  Charleston  Evening 
Post  in  1953  and  10  years  later  was  named  a 
director  of  the  Evening  Post  and  The  News 
and  Courier  publishing  companies. 


The  Citadel  awarded  him  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1962. 

After  graduating  from  The  Citadel  In  1935, 
he  became  principal  of  Smoaks  Grammar 
School  in  Colleton  County.  Three  months 
later  he  was  named  district  director  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration  program  with 
Jurisdiction  over  nine  Low-country  counties. 

He  resigned  In  May.  1936.  to  become  a 
reporter  for  The  News  and  Courier,  launch- 
ing a  career  that  was  to  make  him  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  and  highly  respected 
newspapermen  lu  the  nation. 

In  1938  Mr.  Hitt  was  appointed  sports 
editor  of  The  News  and  Courier.  His  dally 
column.  "Hltt's  Runs  and  Errors,"  became 
one  of  the  most  widely  read  items  in  the 
newspaper. 

After  four  years  as  sports  editor,  lie  was 
named  news  editor  of  the  Charleston  Evening 
Post,  which  then  had  a  circulation  of  .ibout 
20,000.  He  became  managing  editor  in  1944 
.md  editor  nine  years  later.  During  his  career 
with  the  Evening  Post,  its  circulation  rose 
to  more  than  40,000,  making  it  the  largest 
evening  daily  in  the  state. 

He  was  a  past  president  of  the  S.C.  Press 
.Association,  a  charter  member  and  first  pres- 
ident of  the  S.C.  Associated  Press  News  Coun- 
cil, a  former  director  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association,  a  member  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  journalism  fra- 
ternity, and  a  member  since  1946  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Mr.  Hltt  was  active  in  many  local  organi- 
zations. He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Char- 
leston Association  of  Citadel  Men.  Charles- 
ton Lions  Club,  and  Country  Club  of  Char- 
leston; a  past  commodore  of  Carolina  Yacht 
Club,  and  past  vice  president  of  the  Charles- 
ton Trident  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  1955  he  was  appointed  to  the  State 
Fiscal  Survey  Commission  to  investigate  tne 
state's  governmental  operating  procedures. 

While  a  student  at  The  Citadel,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Glee  Club.  Buccaneer  Club. 
Junior  and  Senior  Exhibition  Platoons  and 
co-canteen  manager. 

During  his  senior  year  he  was  a  cadet  first 
lieutenant,  business  manager  of  the  yearbook, 
cadet  newspaper  managing  editor  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  South  Carolina  Collegiate  Press 
Association,  Color-blindness  and  a  knee  in- 
jury kept  him  from  receiving  a  military  com- 
mission at  graduation. 

Mr.  Hltt  was  born  June  12,  1914,  in  Bam- 
berg, a  son  of  the  late  Robert  H.  Hitt  and  Mrs. 
Welnona  Strom  Hltt.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  vestry  of  St.  Philip's  Episcopal  Church 
and  had  sung  in  the  church  choir  for  many 
years. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  the  former  Miss 
Ann  Elizabeth  Leonard  of  Charleston;  three 
daughters.  Miss  Joan  Leonard  Hltt  of  San 
Francisco.  Mrs,  Douglas  Alan  Rodgers  of 
Charleston  and  Mrs.  Gardner  Brock  way  Miller 
of  Missoula.  Mont ;  two  sons,  Robert  M.  Hitt 
III.  and  John  Thomas  Leonard  Hltt.  both 
of  Charleston:  his  mother  of  Bamberg;  two 
sisters.  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Stuckey  of  Charlotte 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Thrallklll  of  Baniberg, 
and  a  grandson. 


[From  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  and  Cour- 
ier. June  4.  1968) 

Robert  M.  Hnr.  Jr..  Editor  of  Evening 
Post,  Dies 

Robert  M.  Hltt  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Charleston 
Evening  Post  for  the  last  15  years  and  a 
former  sports  editor  of  The  News  and 
Courier,  died  last  night  in  a  local  hospital. 
He  was  53. 

He  had  been  in  a  deep  coma  since  collap- 
sing Wednesday  at  a  meeting  of  the  Charles- 
ton Safety  Council,  Death  was  caused  by 
hemorrhage  In  the  brain,  which  released 
blood  into  the  spinal  fluid. 

Funeral   arrangements   are  Incomplete. 

Aside  from  his  work  in  JournaUsm,  Mr. 
Hltt,  known  to  his  friends  as  "Red,"  was  one 
of    the    leading    after-dinner    speakers    and 
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raconteurs  In  the  South  Carolina  Lowcoun- 
try.  He  was  well  known  for  his  booming 
voice,  contagious  laughter  and  keen  sense  of 
humor. 

With  the  exception  of  three  months  as  a 
grammar  school  principal  and  teacher  and 
three  months  as  a  federal  employe,  Mr.  Hltt's 
entire  life  was  spent  in  the  newspaper  field. 
At  the  age  of  five  he  began  helping  with 
chores  at  The  Bamberg  Herald,  which  was 
published  and  edited  by  his  father. 

He  became  editor  of  the  Charleston  Eve- 
ning Post  in  1953  and  10  years  later  was 
named  a  director  of  the  Evening  Post  and 
The  News  and  Courier  publishing  companies. 

The  Citadel  awarded  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in   1962. 

After  graduating  from  The  Citadel  in  1935, 
he  became  principal  of  Smoaks  Grammar 
School  In  Colleton  County.  Three  months 
later  he  was  named  district  director  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration  program 
with  Jurisdiction  over  nine  Lowcountry 
counties. 

He  resigned  In  May,  1936,  to  become  a  re- 
porter for  The  News  and  Courier,  launching 
a  career  that  was  to  make  him  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  and  highly  respected 
newspapermen  in  the  nation. 

In  1938  Mr.  Hltt  was  appointed  sports  edi- 
tor of  The  News  and  Courier.  His  dally  col- 
umn. "Hltt's  Runs  and  Errors."  became  one 
of  the  most  widely  read  items  in  the  news- 
paper. 

After  four  years  as  sports  editor,  he  was 
named  news  editor  of  the  Charleston  Eve- 
ning Post,  which  then  had  a  circulation  of 
about  20,000  He  became  managing  editor 
m  1944  and  editor  nine  years  later.  During 
his  career  with  the  Evening  Post,  Its  circula- 
tion rose  to  more  than  40  000,  making  it 
the  largest  evening  daily  in  the  state. 

He  was  a  p;tst  president  of  the  S.  C.  Press 
Association,  a  charter  member  and  first  pres- 
ident of  the  S.C.  Associated  Press  News  Coun- 
cil, a  former  director  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association,  a  member  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  national  Journalism  fra- 
ternity, and  a  member  since  1946  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Mr.  Hitt  was  active  In  many  local  organiza- 
tions. He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Charles- 
ton Association  of  Citadel  Men.  Charleston 
Lions  Club,  and  Country  Club  of  Charleston; 
a  past  commodore  of  Carolina  Yacht  Club, 
and  past  vice  president  of  the  Charleston 
Trident  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  1955  he  was  appointed  to  the  State 
Fiscal  Survey  Commission  to  investigate  the 
state's    governmental    operating    procedures. 

While  a  student  at  The  Citadel,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Glee  Club.  Buccaneer  Club. 
Junior  and  Senior  Exhibition  Platoons  and 
co-canteen  manager. 

During  his  senior  year  he  was  a  cadet  first 
"aeutenant,  business  manager  of  the  year- 
book, cadet  newspaper  managing  editor  and 
a  director  of  the  South  Carolina  Collegiate 
Press  Association.  Color-blindness  and  a  knee 
injury  kept  him  from  receiving  a  military 
commission  at  irraduation. 

Mr.  Hitt  was  born  June  12.  1914.  in  Bam- 
berg, a  son  of  the  late  Robert  M.  Hltt  and 
Mrs.  Welnona  Strom  Hltt  He  was  a  member 
of  St,  Philip's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
and  had  sung  in  its  choir  for  many  years. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  the  former  Miss 
.\nii  Elizabeth  Leonard  of  Charleston;  three 
daughters.  Miss  Joan  Leonard  Hitt  of  San 
Francisco,  Mrs.  Douglas  AJan  Rodgers  of 
Charleston  and  Mrs,  Gardner  Brockway  Mil- 
ler cf  Missoula.  Mont.;  two  sons.  Robert  M, 
Hltt  III,  and  John  Thomas  Leonard  Hltt.  both 
of  Charleston;  his  mother  of  Bamberg;  two 
sisters,  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Stuckey  of  Charlotte 
.md  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Thrallklll  of  Bamberg. 
and  a  grandson. 

[From  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  Piedmont,  June 

4.  1968] 

Post  Editor  R.  M.  Hitt  Dies  at  53 

Charleston,      S.C. — Charleston      Evening 

Post  editor  Robert  M.  Hitt  Jr..  who  had  been 


in  a  coma  since  last  Wednesday  died  Mon- 
day night  as  the  result  of  a  brain  hemor- 
rhage. He  was  53. 

A  charter  member  and  first  president  of 
the  South  Carolina  Associated  Press  News 
Council.  Hltt  had  been  a  newsman  for  most 
of  his  life,  beginning  in  the  shop  of  his 
father's  weekly  Bamberg,  S.C.  Herald  while 
still  attending  elementary  school. 

Hltt  became  a  reporter  on  the  Charleston 
News  and  Courier  after  graduating  from  The 
Citadel  in  1936  He  was  named  sports  editor 
of  the  News  and  Courier  in  1938  and  was 
appointed  news  editor  of  the  Evening  Post 
lour  years  later. 

He  became  managing  editor  of  the  Evening 
Post  in  1944,  and  was  named  editor  in  1953. 

With  Hltt  occupying  the  editor's  chair,  the 
Evening  Post  became  South  Carolina's  largest 
evening  daily,  more  than  doubling  its  cir- 
culation. 

Hltt  was  a  past  president  of  the  S.C  Press 
Association,  a  member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
and  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  since  1946. 

Survivors  Include  his  wife,  the  former  Miss 
Ann  Elizabeth  Leonard  of  Charleston;  three 
daughters.  Miss  Joan  Leonard  Hltt  of  San 
Francisco,  Mrs.  Douglas  Alan  Rodgers  of 
Charleston,  and  Mrs.  Gardner  Brockway  Mil- 
ler of  Missoula.  Mont. 

Also:  two  sons.  Robert  M.  Hltt  III  and  John 
Thomas  Leonard  Hitt,  both  of  Charleston; 
his  mother,  Mrs  Welnona  Strom  Hltt  of 
Bamberg;  two  sisters.  Mr.  Charles  Lamar 
Stuckey  of  Charlotte  N.C,  and  Mrs.  Thonias  D, 
Thrallklll  of  B.xmberg,  and  a  grandson. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  noon  Wednesday  at 
St.  Philips  Episcopal  Church  with  burial  In 
the  churchyard. 


THIS  AGE  OF  PERMISSIVENESS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  recent 
appallinu  events  around  the  country  lead 
me  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  this 
country  has  completely  lost  all  perspec- 
tive, and  is  fast  being  sucked  under  the 
swirling  waters  by  a  -vvhirlpool  of 
anarchy.  Certainly,  we  arc  in  an  era  of 
unparalleled,  self-induced  hysteria.  We 
are  plagued  by  personal  indifference  to 
the  problems  and  rights  of  others.  We 
are  overrun  by  those  power-hungr>- 
demogogs  who  use  people  for  their  own 
selfish  purposes,  wlio  believe  in  only  those 
laws  which  they  alone  invent  and  who 
are  using  the  established  institutioiis  of 
this  country  as  instruments  of  national 
revolution.  We  are  pummeled  by  the 
meaninaless  and  euphemistic  phrases  of 
political  candidates,  boih  to  the  left  and 
to  the  right.  Responsibility,  self-disci- 
pline and  respect  are  words  which  are 
"anachronistic"  or  "irrelvant."  The  ac- 
tions of  a  dissident  minority  go  un- 
checked, actions  which  are  not  just 
tramplinc  the  rights  of  the  majority  but 
the  very  foundation  upon  which  our 
whole  governmental  structure  is  built.  In 
short.  Mr,  President,  we  are  reaping  the 
harvest  sown  during  the  ase  of  per- 
missiveness, an  age  wherein  individuals 
are  not  fixed  with  the  responsibility  for 
their  actions,  an  age  where  right  is  wrong 
and  wrong  is  right,  an  age  where  matu- 
rity and  experience  are  used  as  derisive 
terms.  Our  society  simply  can  no  longer 
tolerate  this  divi.siveness,  lor  while  we 
have  somehow  managed  to  stay  unit€d. 
we  just  do  not  know  how  much  longer  we 
will  be  able  t.o  do  so.  We  must  get  a  grip 
on  our  national  perspective.  We  must 
restore  some  balance  to  our  national 
mental  health.  The  majority  of  this  coun- 
try must  rise  up  in  indignation — indig- 
nation toward  the  indifTerence  to  what 


is  going  on  in  this  country.  We  can  no 
longer  aflord  to  feed  the  forces  of 
anarchy  and  violence.  We  must  set  things 
right. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  me  by  a  well-meaninL-.  but.  to  my 
mind,  misguided  individual,  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  locether  with  my  reply  to 
him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Stanford  University, 
Stanford.  Calif,  May  14.  1968. 
Senator  Gordon  Allott, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  I  would  like  to 
strongly  Implore  you  to  not  only  vote  against, 
but  also  to  speak  against  the  propwDsed 
amendments  to  appropriation  bills  which 
would  revoke  NSF  and  NDEA  :ild  from  stu- 
dents involved  in  protests.  Althotigh  I  am 
against  some  protests.  X  feel  others  are  nec- 
essary for  the  continued  advancement  of  the 
academic,  political  and  economic  goals  of 
our  country.  I  particularly  feel  the  proposed 
amendments  unnecessarily  imperil  the  free- 
dom of  thought  and  action  which  Is  Impera- 
tive for  maintaining  the  high  level  of  prog- 
ress now  observed  In  our  country. 

Our  country  exists  because  our  founding 
fathers  protested— to  the  point  of  revolu- 
tion. Now  that  same  government  they  found- 
ed Is  attempting  to  single  out  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students,  the  future  leaders  of 
our  country,  most  of  whom  could  not  afford 
to  continue  their  study  if  their  fellowships 
were  revoked  for  some  vague  activity  which 
"disrupts  a  college's  operations"— without  a 
legal  trial!  There  are  already  sufficient  laws 
to  prosecute  protestors  who  get  out  of  line 
In  a  fair  and  legal  manner  without  resort- 
ing to  the  unequitable  methods  that  these 
amendments  would  make  possible  I  there- 
fore implore  you  again  to  act  against  these 
amendments. 

Sincerely, 


Mat  22,  1968. 


Mr. 


Stanford  Vniversity, 
Stanford.  Calif. 

Dear  Mr. -:  This  will  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  May  14th  letter,  in  which  you 
discuss  your  opposition  to  two  amendments, 
recently  adopted  by  the  Hotise  I  believe, 
which  would  provide: 

"That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall 
be  available  for  or  paid  out  to  the  benefit 
of  any  individual  who  at  any  time  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  willfully  refuses  to 
obey  a  lawful  regulation  of  this  university 
or  college  which  he  Is  attending  or  at  which 
he  is  employed." 

Perhaps  at  the  time  you  WTOte  me  you  were 
unaware  of  the  actual  wording  of  the  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  House  of  the  legisla- 
tive history  pertaining  to  them,  IXirtng  the 
debate  on  the  amendment  to  the  Independ- 
ent Offices  Appropriation  Bill  for  fiscal  year 
1969,  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment.  Repre- 
sentative Wyman,  stated.  In  part: 

"This  simple  amendment  reflects  the  con- 
cern of  Members  of  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  restore  a  greater  measure  of 
order  and  responsibility  on  the  troubled 
campuses  of  America.  One  of  the  ways  we 
CAn  do  this  is  to  make  it  clear  that  engaging 
In  this  type  of  offensive  activity  cuts  off  your 
scholarship  or  fellowship  help  if  you  are  re- 
ceiving any. 

'There  is  no  intention  to  penalize  anyone 
but  cutting  off  a  scholarship  for  a  minor 
Infraction.  Tlie  situation  tliat  this  Is  di- 
rected to  is  the  soit  of  thing  that  offends  all 
of  us;  The  usurpation  of  the  administrative 
function  and  responsibUltles  of  our  educa- 
tional  institutions    by    willful   disobedience 
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and  willful  Infraction  of  the  law,  sometimes 
extending  to  criminal  conduct  on  the  part  of 
Individual  students  who  may  be  receiving  a 
scholaxship  under  this  particular  segment  of 
this  appropriation  " 

Now.  from  the  above,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  three  factors  must  be  present  in  order 
for  the  withdrawal  of  Federal  aid  to  take 
effect:  1)  Ample  warning,  m  that  the  action 
Is  not  retroactive,  but  does  become  effective 
aft*r  congressional  enactment:  2i  A  willful 
refusal  by  the  individual  to  abide  by  a  regula- 
tion; 3)  The  regulation  must  be  a  lawful 
one.  in  that  it  must  have  been  approved 
through  the  duly  constituted  channels  of 
officialdom  in  the  Institution.  In  light  of 
this.  I  would  venture  to  say  that  the  amend- 
ments we  are  discussing  might  tend  to  re- 
store order  to  the  campus  and  thus  allow 
those  indirtduals  not  engaged  ;n  unlawful 
activities  to  pursue  their  studies  without 
interruption  Former  Dean  Erwin  N.  Grls- 
wold  of  the  Yale  Law  School  and  now  Solici- 
tor General  of  the  United  States  said  recent- 
ly: 

•'The  right  to  disagree— and  to  manifest 
disagreement — which  the  constitution  allows 
to  the  indi\iduals  In  those  situations — does 
not  authorise  them  to  carrv  on  their  cam- 
paign of  education  and  persuasion  at  the 
expense  of  someone  else's  liberty,  or  in 
violation  of  some  laws  whose  independent 
validity  Is  questionable." 

And.  in  this  connection,  I  think  mature 
acceptance  dictates,  as  Llvy  once  said,  many 
centuries  ago: 

"No  law  can  possibly  meet  the  con- 
venience of  every  one:  we  must  be  satisfied 
if  it  be  beneficial  on  the  whole,  and  to  the 
majority." 

In  the  first  sentence  of  your  last  paragraph 
you  make  what  I  feel  may  well  be  an  Invalid 
conclusion.  Tou  stated  that  our  country 
"exists"  becaiis''  the  framers  of  our  form  of 
government  "protested — to  the  point  of 
revolution.  '  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  you 
will  find  that  our  country  "exists"  by  virtue 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence .md  the  eventual  dissolution  of  ties 
with  the  mother  country,  whose  lists  of 
abuses  toward  its  colony  were  of  such  a 
despotic  ar.d  t\Tannlcal  nature  that  they 
could  no  longer  be  tolerated  And,  if  my 
memory  of  history  has  not  failed  me  com. 
pletely,  prior  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence repeated  attempts  were  made  of  a 
lawful  nature  in  the  form  of  petitions  to 
King  George  .^nd  the  Parliament  for  a  redress 
of  these  grievances.  Indeed,  the  famous  Brit- 
ish statesman  and  orator  almost  succeeded 
in  convincing  his  brethren  of  the  validity  of 
the  colony's  grievances.  His  name — Edmund 
Burke — and  he  said  of  the  colonies: 

"Deny  them  this  participation  of  freedom, 
and  you  break  that  sole  bond,  which  original- 
ly m.^de.  and  must  still  preserve  the  unity  of 
the  empire." 

But,  the  only  answer  which  came  from  the 
monarch  was  to  wage  war  against  the  coastal 
towns,  plundering  the  villages  and  destroy- 
ing lives.  It  was  not  until  this  final  act  of 
war  from  the  monarch  came  that  the  col- 
onies had  no  other  recourse  but  to  declare 
its  independence  from  "a  T3,-rant  .  .  unfit 
to  be  the  Ru;er  of  a  free  People".  So,  while 
I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  ihat  your  conten- 
tion is  not  analogous,  I  would  suggest  that 
perhaps  the  reasons  for  the  final  act  of  de- 
claring Independence  may  have  iseen  of  a 
somewhat  higher  nature  than  those  relating 
to  the  construction  of  school  gymnasiums  on 
recreation  land,  the  recruitment  on  campus 
of  students  into  governmental  service  or  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  male  students 
should  be  allowed  to  entertain  individuals  of 
the  opposite  sex  in  their  bedrooms.  Just  as 
our  Founding  Fathers  stated,  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence:  "Prudence,  In- 
deed, will  dictate  that  governments  long 
established  should  not  be  changed  for  light 
and  transient  causes;  '.  so  I  believe  that 
without  more  Justifiable  reasons  which  have 


no  other  course  of  redress,  the  present  situ- 
ation on  campuses  throughout  the  country, 
the  disruption  of  the  learning  process,  can- 
not be  condoned. 

I  have  always  stated  that  the  duty  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  adult  population  is  to 
provide  the  best  education  po.sslbIe  for  young 
people.  The  responsibility  of  the  young  peo- 
ple is  to  take  advantage  of  the  learning  pro- 
vided by  the  educational  institution  If  any 
changes  are  to  be  made  in  the  provision  of 
this  education,  it  is'  the  responsibilltv  of 
duly  constituted  administration  of  the  in- 
stltutlon  to  make  these  changes,  perhaps 
with  the  advice  and  urging  of  the  student 
population,  through  the  appropriate,  lawful 
channels,  and  within  the  framework  of  law 
and  order.  Justice  Frankfurter  once  said: 

"Law  alone  saves  a  society  from  being  rent 
by  internecine  strife  or  ruled  by  mere  brute 
power  however  disguised  .  .  Violent  resist- 
ence  to  law  cannot  be  made  a  legal  reason 
for  its  suspension  without  loosening  the 
fabric  of  oiu-  society." 

To  believe  otherwise  is  to  state  that  might 
makes  right  and  I  would  hope  you  would 
agree  with  me  that  this  is  the  very  antithesis 
of  our  form  of  government. 

But,  getting  back  to  your  original  question 
as  to  how  I  will  vote  If  the  proposition  arises 
In  the  Senate  as  to  withdrawing  Federal  aid 
from  individuals  engaged  in  unlawful  cam- 
pus activities,  I  am  inclined  to  supp>ort  such 
a  move  in  view  of  the  apparent  helplessness 
of  some  university  administrators  to  prevent 
campus  disruptions  of  the  type  we  are  dis- 
cussing. I  cannot  see  either  the  wisdom  or 
the  logic  of  using  taxpayers'  dollars  to  con- 
tribute to  the  activities  of  those  Individuals 
who  would  utilize  a  university  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  revolution,  such  as  has  been  freely 
admitted  by  the  SDS.  Nor,  do  I  see  any 
Justice  In  supporting,  with  Federal  tax  dol- 
lars, a  student  engaged  in  the  unlawful 
activity  of  disrupting  university  operations, 
thereby  depriving  other  students  not  so  sup- 
ported from  obtaining  the  education  they 
have  paid  for.  The  Federal  government  has 
no  legal  or  moral  obligation,  nor  is  It  good 
policy,  to  finance  individuals  or  activities 
which  use  the  educational  system  for  pur- 
poses other  than  education. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gordon  Allott, 

U.S.  Senator. 


U.S.   POLICY  TOWARD  COMMUNIST 
CHINA 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  take  this  time  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  matter  which  I 
think  is  of  grave  concern  and  should  be 
carefully  considered  by  all  Members  of 
this  distinguished  body  and,  hopefully,  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameiica. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  increasingly  con- 
cerned over  indications  that  the  admin- 
istration may  be,  in  a  subtle  fashion, 
attempting  to  alter  established  U.S.  pol- 
icy toward  Communist  China.  Many 
news  reporters  have  described  a  recent 
speech  on  Communist  China  by  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Katzenbach  as  a 
"trial  balloon"  designed  to  test  public 
sentiment  on  the  possibility  of  chang- 
ing America's  policy  toward  Communist 
China  in  the  near  future. 

However.  Mr.  Katzenbach's  speech  is 
not  the  first  so-called  "trial  balloon"  on 
the  subject.  Since  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  several  high  administration  offi- 
cials have  been  making  strangely  con- 
ciliatory comments  about  Communist 
China, 

I  think  it  might  be  useful  to  review 
this  series  of  administration  statements 


to  determine  if  a  pattern  is,  indeed,  de- 
veloping, a  pattern  indicating  that  a 
change  in  America's  po.sture  toward 
Communist  China  is  in  the  ofBng, 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  in 
January.  President  Johnson  said: 

Turmoil  continues  on  the  mainland  of 
China  after  a  year  of  violent  disruption. 
The  radical  extremism  of  their  government 
has  isolated  the  Chinese  people  behind  their 
owm  borders.  The  United  States,  however, 
remains  willing  to  permit  the  travel  of  Jour- 
nalists to  both  of  our  coimtries  to  under- 
take cultural  and  educational  exchanges; 
and  to  talk  about  the  exchange  of  basic 
food  crop  materials. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out, 
this  is  the  first  statement  in  which  any- 
one in  the  administration  discussed  the 
possibility  of  "exchanging  food  crop  ma- 
terials." I  wonder  exactly  what  the 
President  meant  by  that  statement? 
What  sort  of  food  crop  materials  would 
the  United  States,  the  greatest  agricul- 
tural Nation  in  the  world,  need  from 
Communist  China?  The  only  agricultural 
product  of  China  which  is  known  to  be  in 
surplus  and  in  great  demand  in  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  opium — and  we  certainly 
do  not  need  any  of  that. 

I  am  confident  that  the  President's 
state  of  the  Union  message  is  an  accu- 
rate statement  of  the  administration's 
intent — even  though  I  do  not  see  what 
agricultural  products  China  will  trade  to 
us.  I  certainly  hope  the  President's  state- 
ment is  not  the  forerunner  of  a  request 
for  the  shipment  of  American  surplus  ag- 
ricultural products  to  mainland  China. 
The  past  two  Democratic  administra- 
tions have  made  a  habit  of  bailing  out 
such  troublemakers  as  Sukarno,  Nasser. 
Toure.  and  Nkrumah  with  loans  and  gifts 
of  America's  surplus  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. I  certainly  hope  the  administration 
is  not  now  thinking  of  extending  this 
foolish  policy  to  our  self-appointed  ene- 
mies in  Communist  China,  I  certainly 
hope  we  will  be  sure  our  own  people  all 
have  adequate  diets — and  I  note  some 
people  have  suggested  10  million  Ameri- 
cans go  to  bed  hungry — before  we  at- 
tempt to  feed  the  Chinese  Communists. 

The  next  indication  of  the  possible 
change  in  administration  thinking  on 
China  was  the  Vice  President's  unequivo- 
cal statement  in  April  of  this  year,  ex- 
tending the  administration's  "bridge- 
building"  theory — which  had  previously 
been  applied  primarily  to  Eastern 
Europe — to  Communist  China.  This  was 
rather  an  amazing  about  face,  for  only  6 
months  before  the  Vice  President  was  is- 
suing warnings  about  "militant,  aggres- 
sive. Asian  communism,  with  its  head- 
quarters in  Peking,  China."  Following  his 
change  of  heart,  the  Vice  President  said: 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  great 
Chinese  people,  no  longer  victimized  from 
within,  take  their  place  in  the  modern 
world.  Surely  one  of  the  most  exciting  and 
enriching  experiences  to  which  we  can  look 
forward  is  the  building  of  peaceful  bridges 
to  the  people  of  mainland  China. 

If  the  Vice  President  intends  merely  to 
express  support  for  the  idea  that  the 
Chinese  people  will  eventually  regain 
their  freedom,  then  none  could  fault  his 
statement.  However,  such  statements 
must  be  considered  in  the  context  of  the 
events  and  policies  of  the  day.  "Bridge 
building."   in   the   current   adminlstra- 
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tlon's  vernacular,  connotes  an  attempt 
to  increase  trade  with  Communist  aov- 
crnment  now  in  power.  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  hardly  the  time  to  seek  increased 
trade  with  Communist  China.  Although 
we  may  wish  to  reaffirm  our  traditional 
friendship  lor  the  Chinese  people,  this  is 
no  time  for  U.S.  initiatives  which  might 
legitimize  the  current  Chinese  Commu- 
nist rulers  or  help  them  overcome 
China's  grave  internal  problems. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  two  top  officials 
of  the  Department  of  State,  Mr.  Katzen- 
bach and  Mr.  Eugene  Rostow,  made 
si>eeches  oii  the  same  day  elaborating  on 
what  the  President  and  Vice  President 
have  already  said  about  the  po.ssibility  of 
improving  our  relations  with  Communist 
China. 

The  Under  Secretarj'  of  State.  Mr. 
Katzenbach,  speaking  at  the  National 
Press  Club  on  May  21,  1968,  hinted  that 
this  country  might  loosen  its  trade  em- 
bargo against  Communist  China  if  Pe- 
king would  ease  its  opposition  to  com- 
merce with  the  United  States.  One 
leccnt  example  of  America's  "new  flexi- 
bility '  on  trade  and  financial  matters,  1 
am  told,  was  the  granting  of  a  license  to 
the  Radio  Corp.  of  America  permitting 
RCA  to  pay  about  $600,000  to  the  Chinese 
Communists  for  services  rendered  by  the 
Peking  authorities  in  accepting  RCA 
messages  from  overseas  customers  pri- 
marily located  in  the  Middle  East.  Ac- 
cording to  newspaper  reports,  this  trans- 
fer of  funds  is  the  largest  ever  authorized 
under  the  Foreign  Assets  Control  Act  of 
1950.  I  believe  Members  of  Congress 
would  be  verj'  interested  in  the  details  of 
this  transaction  and  in  an  explanation 
as  to  why  the  administration  chose  this 
particular  moment  to  authorize  payment 
of  over  half  a  million  dollars  to  the  Red 
Chinese  when  our  balance-of-payments 
.'situation  is  so  critical. 

Mr.  Katzenbach.  the  No.  2  man  in  the 
State  Department,  further  stated  that 
the  administration  would  accept  "just 
about  any  gesture"  as  an  indication  of 
Peking's  interest  in  impro"vlng  relations 
with  the  United  States.  I  am  amazed  that 
such  a  statement  would  be  made  while 
the  administration  is  trj'ing  to  negotiate 
an  end  to  the  Vietnamese  war  and 
when  it  is  well  known  that  Peking  is 
urging  Hanoi  to  prosecute  that  war  with 
renewed  vigor.  I  am  appalled  that  such  a 
statement  would  be  made  when  more 
Americans  have  been  killed  in  Vietnam 
with  the  aid  and  support  of  the  Red 
Chinese  in  the  past  4  weeks  than  in  any 
other  previous  4-week  period  during  the 
entire  Vietnamese  conflict. 

Mr.  Katzenbach's  speech  contains  some 
other  rather  remarkable  language.  He 
.^ays.  for  instance,  that — 

The  military  threat  posed  by  Peking  can 
be.  and  perhaps  at  times  has  been,  exag- 
cerated. 

I  am  amazed  to  find  Mr.  Katzenbach 
making  such  a  statement  when  his  imme- 
diate superior,  Mr.  Rusk,  has  repeatedly 
stated  that  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
our  intervention  in  Vietnam  is  to  prevent 
Chine.se  Communist  expansion  into  all  of 
Southeast  Asia.  I  am  amazed  to  hear 
such  a  statement  from  the  Under  Secre- 
tary' of  State  just  a  few  months  after  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  justified  the  ex- 
penditure of  $5  billion  for  an  ABM — 


antiballistic  missile — .system  designed  to 
protect  us  from  the  growing  Chinese 
Communist  nuclear  thi-eat.  Such  glaring 
inconsistencies  make  one  wonder  whether 
the  right  hand  of  the  administration 
knows  what  the  left  hand  is  doing. 

Mr.  Katzenbach  further  states  that 
the  Department  of  State  understands 
Communist  China's  "legitimate  needs  for 
security  and  friendly  relations  with 
neighboring  countries."  This  comment 
implies  that  Peking  has  a  benign  and 
peaceful  record  throughout  the  world. 
Mr.  Katzenbach  blithely  overlooks  the 
fact  that  since  1960  Communist  China 
has  made  at  least  two  open  military  at- 
tacks on  India,  created  disturbances  in 
Macao  and  Hong  Kong,  nearly  conquered 
Indonesia  from  within,  launched  wide- 
spread subver.sion  in  Africa,  continually 
probed  the  Taiwan  Straits,  and  has  en- 
couraged both  the  disgraceful  conduct 
of  Chinese  Communist  diplomats  abroad 
and  the  mistreatment  of  foreign  diplo- 
mats and  newsmen  in  Peking. 

The  Under  Secretary's  statement  about 
Communist  China's  "friendly  relations 
with  her  neighbors"  seems  to  contradict 
maiiy  previous  pronouncements  made  by 
both  Democratic  administrations  since 
1960  in  opposing  the  admi-ssion  of  Com- 
munist China  to  the  United  Nations.  The 
United  States  has  repeatedly,  and  I  think 
rightly,  pointed  out  that  the  Government 
in  Peking  is  not  peace  loving.  The  Chinese 
Communists  clearly  do  not  concur  in  the 
obligations  which  the  U.N.  Charter  im- 
poses upon  members.  I  question  whether 
Mr.  Katzenbach's  remarks  are  not  most 
untimely,  for  during  the  past  few  years 
Communist  China  has  aggressively  at- 
tempted to  put  its  openly  stated  theory  of 
world  revolution  into  effect.  As  a  result 
a  growing  majority  of  United  Nations 
members  now  oppose  Communist  China's 
entry-  into  the  world  body,  whereas  pre- 
viously the  number  of  states  voting  with 
the  United  States  against  Communist 
China  was  decreasing.  So  once  again  this 
administration  appears  to  be  wavering  in 
its  support  for  a  policy  which  has  finally 
won  the  enthusia,stic  backing  of  friendly 
states,  a  policy  which  the  United  States 
has  firmly  endorsed  since  the  Chinese 
Communists  attacked  United  Nations 
forces  in  Korea  in  19.50. 

The  Uiider  Secretary  of  State  for  Po- 
litical Affiairs.  Mr.  Eugene  Rostow.  speak- 
ing in  Cinciniiati  on  the  same  date  as 
Mr.  Katzenbach,  stated: 

We  have  ourselves  pushed  aside  barriers 
which  once  existed  In  our  policy  .  .  .  We  have 
niade  clear  our  willingness  to  welcome  Chi- 
nese scientists,  scholars,  and  Journalists  to 
the  United  States,  and  have  encouraged  our 
own  academics  to  establish  contact  with  their 
counterparts  on  the  mainland  of  China.  To 
facilitate  these  contacts,  we  have  eased  re- 
strictions on  travel  to  Communist  China.  Few 
applications  for  the  '.alldatlon  of  passports 
for  travel  to  Communist  China  have  been  re- 
fused in  recent  years  .  .  .  We  have  taken 
other  steps  as  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  Members  of 
Congress  would  like  to  know  what  the 
"other  steps"  referred  to  by  Mr.  Rostow 
are.  I  would  like  to  know  the  reasons  be- 
hind the  administration's  change  in 
tactics  toward  the  Chinese  Communists. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  has  prompted 
the  administration  to  begin  throwing 
bouquets  at  the  Chinese  Communists.  Is 
there  some  startling  piece  of  news  about 


Communist  China  which  policymakers 
in  the  State  Department  and  in  the 
White  House  know  which  other  Ameri- 
cans are  not  privy  to?  If  there  is.  the  ad- 
ministration should  share  this  news  with 
the  American  people.  If  there  is  not.  I 
suggest  that  this  is  a  most  peculiar  time 
for  America  to  begin  courting  the  Chi- 
nese Communists. 

As  of  a  few  months  ago  there  was  great 
uncertainty  among  China  scholars  as  to 
who  was  actually  in  control  in  Peking, 
This  Senator  is  still  uncertain. 

Does  not  the  continuing  conflict  on  the 
mainland  make  it  impo.ssible  to  predict 
now  whether  the  Communists  will  be 
able  to  retain  centralized  control  of  that 
huge  country?  It  is  not  quite  jxjssible 
that  China  will  disintegrate  int^  regional 
rule  by  warlords?  Is  it  not  even  po.s.sible 
that  the  Chinese  people  will  regain  their 
freedom  to  choose  a  better  form  of  gov- 
ernment? If  so,  this  would  hardly  appear 
to  be  the  time  to  alter  our  China  policy. 
It  would  .seem  to  be  a  time  for  continued 
watchful  waiting. 

Friendship  is  a  two-way  street.  Have 
the  Communist  Chinese  taken  any  initi- 
atives indicating  they  wish  to  improve 
relations  with  the  United  States?  Oddly 
enough,  both  Mr.  Katzenbach  and  Mr. 
Rostow  express  doubt  in  their  speeches 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  are  in- 
terested in  friendly  relations  with  the 
United  States.  For  instance.  Mr.  Katzen- 
bach said: 

Contact,  exchange,  detente — all  threat- 
en not  only  the  objectives  of  Peking's  for- 
eign policy,  but  the  whole  Ideological  fabric 
which  this  generation  of  leaders  has  woven 
.  .  .  such  a  move— the  desire  for  expanded 
and  improved  peaceful  contact  between  the 
two  countries—  appears  still  to  be  lacking  on 
the  Chinese  side. 

If  Peking  is  interested  in  improved  re- 
lations with  the  United  States,  it  has  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
good  faith  by  helping  us  find  a  peaceful 
solution  10  the  war  in  Vietnam.  If,  how- 
ever, the  Chinese  Communists  continue 
to  withhold  their  cooperation  on  this 
question  on  life  and  death  importance 
to  all  Americans  I  consider  it  mcsl  in- 
appropriate for  our  Government  to  ex- 
tend America's  hand  of  official  friend- 
ship. 

Certainly  the  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  a  clear  statement  of  the  admin- 
istration's intention  toward  Communist 
China.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
be  obliged  to  read  the  fine  print  of  num- 
erous speeches  to  gain  an  impression  of 
administration  thinking  on  such  a  cru- 
cial issue.  Unless  the  national  security 
would  be  adversely  affected.  I  call  upon 
the  administration  to  i.ssue  a  clear,  com- 
prehensive policy  statement  on  Com- 
munist China. 


GUN   CONTROL   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  certain  statements  carried  by  the 
press,  a  great  amount  of  confusion  exists 
in  the  public  mind  over  precisely  what 
gun  control  legislation  has  been  enacted 
by  the  Congress  as  a  part,  of  the  omni- 
bus crime  control  bill. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill,  "State  rirearms 
Control  Assistance."  which  begins  on 
page  97  and  runs  through  page  123  of 
the  Senate-!>assed  bill,  is  a  very  substan- 
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tial  piece  of  legislation.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  this  was  passed  by  the  Senate  with- 
out change  from  the  manner  in  which 
It  was  reported  out  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  which  held  long  and 
tedious  hearings  on  the  whole  subject. 
Efforts  to  amend  title  IV  were  defeated 
by  sizable  margins.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  title  IV  is  perfect,  or  that  it  is  the 
ultimate  in  Federal  gun  control  legisla- 
tion. It  is  a  beginning — a  vei-y  meaning- 
ful beginning,  and  one  which  is  admin- 
istratively workable  It  closely  regulates 
commerce  in  handguns,  destructive  de- 
vices, machineguns.  short-barreled  shot- 
gims  and  short- barreled  rifles:  also  all 
firearms  of  any  kind  where  the  pur- 
chaser could  not  lawfully  purchase  or 
possess  the  same  in  accord  with  State 
and  local  laws;  and  makes  it  unlawful 
for  any  licensed  importer,  manufacturer, 
or  dealer  to  sell  or  deliver  any  handgun 
to  any  individual  whom  the  licensee 
knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
is  under  21  years  of  age.  There  are  pro- 
visions ..prohibiting  receipt  or  shipment 
of  any  firearms  by  felons  and  persons 
under  indictment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  title  IV. 
as  above- referred  to,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  matter  of  public  interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  requested 

excerpt  from  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TITLE  IV— STATE  PIREAEMS  CONTROL 

ASSISTANCE 

Findings  and  declaration 

Sbc.  901.  I  a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares — ■ 

(1)  that  there  is  a  widespread  traffic  in 
firearms  moving  in  or  otherwise  affecting 
Interstate  or  'oreign  commerce,  and  that  the 
existing  Federal  controls  over  such  traffic 
do  not  adequately  enable  the  States  to  con- 
trol this  traffic  within  their  own  borders 
through  the  exercise  of  their  police  power; 

(2)  that  t.ie  ease  with  which  any  person 
can  acquire  firearms  other  than  a  rifle  or 
shotgun  (Including  criminals.  ju\eniles  with- 
out the  Itnowledge  or  consent  of  their  par- 
ents or  guardians,  narcotics  addicts,  mental 
defectives,  armed  groups  who  would  supplant 
the  functions  of  duly  constituted  public 
authorities,  and  others  whose  possession  of 
such  weapons  is  similarly  contrary  to  the 
public  interest)  is  a  significant  factor  In 
the  prevalence  of  lawlessness  and  rtolent 
crime  in  the  United  States; 

(3)  that  only  through  adequate  Federal 
control  over  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce In  these  weapons,  and  over  all  persons 
engaging  in  the  business  of  importing,  man- 
ufacturing, or  dealing  in  them,  can  this 
grave  problem  be  properly  dealt  with,  and 
effective  State  and  local  regtilatlon  of  this 
traffic  be  made  possible; 

(4)  that  the  acquisition  on  a  mall-order 
basis  of  firearms  other  than  a  rifle  or  shot- 
gun by  nonllcensed  Individuals,  from  a  place 
other  than  their  State  of  residence,  has  ma- 
terially tended  to  thwart  the  effectiveness 
of  State  laws  and  regulations,  and  local 
ordinances: 

(5)  that  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
concealable  weapons  by  importers,  manu- 
facturers, and  dealers  holding  Federal  licen- 
ses, to  nonresidents  of  the  State  In  which 
the  licensees'  places  of  business  are  located. 
has  tended  to  make  ineffective  the  laws, 
regulations,  and  ordinances  in  the  several 
States  and  local  Jurisdictions  regarding  such 
firearms; 

(6)  that  there  Is  a  causal  relationship  be- 
tween the  easy  availability  of  firearms  other 
than  a  rlfie  or  shotgun  and  Juvenile  and 
youthful  criminal  behavior,  and  that  such 
firearms  have  been  widely  sold  by  federally 
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licensed  importers  and  dealers  to  emotionally 
immature,  or  thrill-bent  Juveniles  and  mi- 
nors prone  to  criminal  behavior; 

(7 1  that  the  United  States  has  become  the 
dumping  ground  of  the  castoff  surplus  mili- 
tary weapons  of  other  nations,  and  that  such 
weapons,  and  the  large  volume  of  relatively 
Inexpensive  pistols  and  revolvers  ( largely 
worthless  for  sporting  purposes).  Imported 
Into  the  United  States  in  recent  years,  has 
contributed  greatly  to  l^awlessness  iind  to  the 
Nation's  law  enforcement  problems; 

(8)  that  the  lack  of  adequate  Federal  con- 
trol over  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  In 
highly  destructive  weapons  (such  as  ba- 
zookas, mortars,  antitank  guns,  and  so  forth, 
and  destructive  devices  such  as  explosive  or 
Inclndlary  grenades,  bombs,  missiles,  and  so 
forth  I  has  allowed  such  weapons  and  de- 
vices to  fall  Into  the  hands  of  lawless  per- 
sons. Including  armed  groups  who  would  sup- 
plant lawful  authority,  thus  creating  a  prob- 
lem of  national  concern: 

(9 1  that  the  existing  licensing  system 
under  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  does  not  pro. 
vide  adequate  license  fees  or  proper  standards 
for  the  granting  or  denial  of  licenses,  and 
that  this  has  led  to  licenses  being  Issued  to 
persons  not  reasonably  entitled  thereto,  thus 
distorting  the  purposes  of  the  licensing  sys- 
tem. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  hereby  declares 
that  the  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  cope  with 
the  conditions  referred  to  In  the  foregoing 
subsection,  and  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  title  to  place  any  undue  or  unnecessary 
Federal  restrictions  or  burdens  on  law-abid- 
ing citizens  with  respect  to  the  acquisition, 
possession,  or  use  of  firearms  appropriate  to 
the  purpose  of  hunting,  trap  shooting,  tar- 
get shooting,  personal  protection,  or  any 
other  lawful  activity,  and  that  this  title  is 
not  intended  to  discourage  or  eliminate  the 
private  ownership  or  use  of  firearms  by  law- 
abiding  citizens  for  lawful  purposes  or  pro- 
vide for  the  imposition  by  Federal  regulations 
of  any  procedures  or  requirements  other  than 
those  reasonably  necessary  to  Implement  and 
effectuate  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Sec.  902.  Title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  917  there, 
of  the  following  new  chapter: 

"Chapter  44. — Firearms 
"Sec. 

"921.  Definitions. 
"922.  Unlawful  acts. 
"923.  Licensing. 
"924.  Penalties. 

"925.  Exceptions:   Relief  from  disabilities. 
"926.  Rules  and  regulations. 
"927.  Effect  on  State  law. 
"928.  Separability  clause. 
"§  921.  Definitions 

"  (  a )  As  used  In  this  chapter — 

"  ( 1 )  The  term  'person'  and  the  term  'who- 
ever' includes  any  Individual,  corporation, 
company,  association,  firm,  partnership,  so- 
Icety,  or  Joint  stock  company. 

"(2)  The  term  'interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce' Includes  commerce  between  any  State 
or  possession  (not  including  the  Canal  Zone) 
and  any  place  outside  thereof;  or  between 
point.s  within  the  same  State  or  possession 
(not  Including  the  Canal  Zone) .  but  through 
any  place  outside  thereof;  or  within  any 
possession  or  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
term  State'  shall  Include  the  Commonwealth 
of  I»uerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"(3)  The  term  'firearm'  means  any  weapon 
I  including  a  starter  gun)  which  will  or  Is 
designed  to  or  may  readily  be  converted  to 
expel  a  projectile  by  the  action  of  an  explo- 
sive; the  frame  or  receiver  of  any  such 
weapon;  or  any  firearm  muffler  or  firearm 
silencer;  or  any  destructive  device. 

"(4)  The  term  'destructive  device'  means 
any  explosive,  incendiary,  or  poison  gas  bomb, 
grenade,  mine,  rocket,  missile,  or  similar  de- 
vice; and  Includes  any  type  of  weapon  which 
will  or  Is  designed  to  or  may  readily  be  con- 
verted to  expel  a  projectile  by  the  action  of 


any  explosive  and  having  any  barrel  with  a 
bore  of  one-half  inch  or  more  in  diameter. 

"(5)  The  term  'shotgun'  means  a  weapon 
designed  or  redesigned,  made  or  remade,  and 
Intended  to  be  fired  from  the  shoulder  and 
designed  or  redesigned  and  made  or  remade 
to  use  the  energy  of  the  expl(5slve  In  a  fixed 
shotgun  shell  to  fire  through  a  smooth  bore 
either  a  number  of  ball  shot  or  a  single  pro- 
jectile for  each  single  pull  of  the  trigger 

"(G)  The  term  'short-barreled  shotgun' 
means  a  shotgun  having  one  or  more  barrels 
less  than  eighteen  Inches  in  length  and  any 
weapon  made  from  a  shotgun  (whether  by 
alteration,  modification,  or  otherwise)  if  such 
weapon  as  modified  has  an  overall  length  of 
less  than  twenty-six  Inches. 

"(7)  The  term  'rifle'  means  a  weapon  de- 
signed or  redesigned,  made  or  remade,  and 
intended  to  be  fired  from  the  shoulder  and 
designed  or  redesigned  and  made  or  remade 
to  use  the  energy  of  the  explosive  in  a  fixed 
metallic  cartridge  to  fire  only  a  single  pro- 
jectile through  a  rifled  bore  for  each  single 
pull  of  the  trigger 

"(8)  The  term  'short-barreled  rifle'  means 
a  rifle  having  one  or  more  barrels  less  than 
sixteen  Inches  In  length  and  any  weapon 
made  from  a  rifle  (whether  by  alternation, 
modification,  or  otherwise)  if  such  weapon 
as  modified  has  an  overall  length  of  less  than 
twenty-six  Inches. 

"(9)  The  term  'Importer'  means  any  per- 
son engaged  In  the  business  of  Importing  or 
bringing  firearms  or  ammunition  into  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  sale  or  distribu- 
tion; and  the  term  'licensed  importer'  means 
any  such  person  licensed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter. 

"(10)  The  term  'manufacturer'  means  any 
person  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  for  pvirposes  of  sale  or 
distribution;  and  the  term  'licensed  manu- 
facturer" means  any  such  person  licensed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(11)  The  term  'dealer'  means  (A)  any 
person  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling 
firearms  or  ammunition  at  wholesale  or  re- 
tall,  (B)  any  person  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  repairing  such  firearms  or  of  making 
or  fitting  special  barrels,  stocks,  or  trigger 
mechpnlsms  to  firearms  or  iC)  any  person 
who  IS  a  pawnbroker.  The  term  'licensed 
dealer'  means  any  dealer  who  Is  licensed 
under   the   provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(12)  The  term  'pawnbroker'  means  any 
person  whose  business  or  occupation  in- 
cludes the  taking  or  receiving,  by  way  of 
pledge  or  pawn,  of  any  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion as  security  for  tlie  payment  or  repay- 
ment of  money. 

"(13)  The  term  'indictment'  includes  an 
Indictment  or  an  information  in  any  court 
under  which  a  crime  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year 
may   be   prosecuted. 

"(14)  The  term  'fugitive  from  justice' 
means  any  person  who  has  fled  from  any 
State  or  possession  to  avoid  prosecution  for 
a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year  or  to  avoid  giving 
testimony  in  any  criminal  proceeding. 

"(15)  The  term  'antique  firearm'  means 
any  firearm  manufactured  in  or  before  1898 
(Including  any  matchlock,  filntlock,  percus- 
sion cap,  or  similar  early  type  of  ignition 
system  I  or  replica  thereof,  whether  actually 
manufactured  before  or  after  the  year  1898; 
and  also  any  firearm  using  fixed  ammunition 
manufactured  in  or  before  1898.  for  which 
ammunition  is  no  longer  mantifactured  in 
the  United  States;  and  is  not  readily  avail- 
abl"^  in  the  ordinary  channels  of  commercial 
trade. 

"(16)  The  term  'ammunition'  means  am- 
munition for  a  destructive  device;  it  shall 
not  Include  shotgun  shells  or  any  other  am- 
munition designed  for  use  in  a  firearm  other 
than  a  destructive  device. 

"(17)  The  term  Secretary"  or  'Secretary  of 
the  Treasury'  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate. 

"(18)     The     term     'published    ordinance" 
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means  a  published  law  of  iiny  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  determines  to  be  relevant  to  the 
enforcement  of  this  chapter  and  which  is 
contained  on  a  list  complied  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  which  list  shall  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  revised 
annually,  and  furnished  to  each  licensee 
under  this  chapter. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  chapter — 

'•(1)  The  term  firearm'  shall  not  include 
an  antique  firearm. 

"(2)  The  term  destructive  device"  shall 
not  Include — 

"(A»  a  device  which  is  not  designed  or 
redesigned  or  used  or  intended  for  use  as  a 
weapon;   or 

"(B)  any  device,  although  originally  de- 
signed as  a  weapon,  which  Is  redesigned  so 
iliat  It  may  t*  used  solely  as  a  signaling, 
imethrowing,  safety  or  similar  device;   or 

"(Ci  any  shotgun  other  than  a  short- 
barreled   shotgun;    or 

"(D)  any  nonautomatlc  rifle  (other  than 
a  short-barreled  rifle)  generally  recognized 
or  particularly  suitable  for  use  for  the 
iiuntlng  of  big  game;   or 

■•iE)  .surplus  obsolete  ordnance  sold, 
loaned,  or  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Armv  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 4684(2),  4685.  or  4686  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code;   or 

"(P)  any  otlier  device  which  the  Secre- 
tary finds  is  not  likely  to  be  used  as  a 
weaf>on. 

"(3)  The  term  'crime  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year' 
shall  not  include  any  Federal  or  State  of- 
fenses pertaining  to  antitrust  violations, 
unfair  trade  practices,  restraints  of  trade, 
or  other  similar  offenses  relating  to  the 
regulation  of  business  practices  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  by  regulation  designate. 
5  922.   Unlawful   acts 

"(a)   It  shall  be  unlawful — 

"(1)  for  any  person,  except  a  licensed  Im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer,  to  engage  in  the  business  of  Import- 
ing, manufacttirlng,  or  dealing  in  firearms, 
or  ammunition,  or  In  the  course  of  such 
business  to  ship,  transport,  or  receive  any 
firearm  or  ammunition  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign  commerce. 

"(2 1  for  any  importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  licensed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  to  ship  or  transport  in  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  any  firearm  other  than 
a  rifle  or  shotgun,  or  nmmunltlon  to  any 
person  other  than  a  licensed  importer,  li- 
censed manufacturer,  or  licensed  dealer,  ex- 
pect  that— 

"(A)  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  held  to 
preclude  a  licensed  importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  from  returning 
a  lirearm  or  replacement  firearm  of  the 
same  kind  and  type  to  a  person  from  whom 
it  was  recei\ed. 

"(B)  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  held  to 
preclude  a  licensed  importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  from  depositing  a 
firearm  for  conveyance  In  the  malls  to  any 
officer,  employee,  agent,  or  watchman  who, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1715  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  Is  eligible 
to  receive  through  the  malls  pistols,  revolv- 
ers, and  other  firearms  capable  of  being  con- 
cealed on  the  person,  for  use  In  connection 
with  his  official  duty; 

"(C)  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  as  applying  In  any  manner  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  possession  of  the  United 
States  differently  than  it  would  apply  If  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  possession  were  in  fact 
a  State  of  the  United  States, 

"(3)  for  any  person  other  than  a  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  transport  Into  or  receive  In  the  State 
where  he  resides  (or  If  the  person  is  a  cor- 
poration or  other  business  entity.  In  which 
he  maintains  a  place  of  business)  — 


"(A)  any  firearm,  other  than  a  shotgun  or 
rifle,  purchased  or  otherwise  obtained  by  him 
outside  that  State; 

"(B)  any  firearm,  purchased  or  otherwise 
obtained  by  him  outside  that  State,  which  It 
would  be  unlawful  for  him  to  purchase  or 
possess  In  the  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  wherein  he  resides  (or  if  the  person  Is 
a  corporation  or  other  business  entity.  In 
which  he  maintains  a  place  of  business). 

"(4)  for  any  person,  other  than  a  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer,  to  transport  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  any  destructive  device,  machine- 
gun  (as  defined  in  section  5848  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954).  .short-barreled 
;hotgun,  or  .short-barreled  rlfie.  except  as 
.specifically  authorized  by  the  Secretary. 

"(5)  ft'r  any  person  to  transfer,  sell,  trade, 
pive.  transport,  or  deliver  to  any  person  (other 
than  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed  manufac- 
turer, or  licensed  dealer)  who  resides  In  any 
State  other  than  that  in  which  the  trans- 
feror resides  (or  In  which  his  place  of  busi- 
ness is  located  if  the  transferor  Is  a  corpora- 
tion or  other  business  entity )  — 

"(A)  any  firearm,  other  than  a  shotgun  or 
rifle: 

"(B)  any  firearm  which  the  transferee 
could  not  laW^uUy  purchase  or  possess  in 
accord  with  applicable  laws,  regulations  or 
ordinances  of  the  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  in  which  the  transferee  resides 
(cr  in  which  his  place  of  business  Is  located 
if  the  transferee  Is  a  corporation  or  other 
D-.isiness  entity) . 

"This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  trans- 
actions between  licensed  importers,  licensed 
manufacturers,  and  licensed  dealers. 

"(6)  for  any  person  in  conriectlon  with  the 
acquisition  or  attempted  acquisition  of  any 
firearm  from  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  or  licensed  dealer,  knowingly 
to  make  any  false  or  fictitious  oral  or  written 
statement  or  to  furnish  or  exhibit  any  false 
or  fictitious  or  misrepresented  identification, 
intended  or  likely  to  deceive  such  importer, 
manufacturer,  or  dealer  with  respect  to  any 
fact  material  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  sale 
or  other  disposition  of  such  firearm  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
importer  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell  or  deliver — 

"(1)  any  firearm  to  any  individual  who 
the  licensee  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  is  less  than  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  if  the  firearm  is  other  than  a  shotgun  or 
rifle, 

"(2)  any  firearm  to  any  person  in  any 
State  where  the  purchase  or  possession  by 
such  person  of  such  firearm  would  be  In  vio- 
lation of  any  State  law  or  any  published 
ordinance  applicable  at  the  place  of  sale,  de- 
livery or  other  disposition,  or  in  the  locality 
in  which  such  person  resides  unless  the  li- 
censee knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  purchase  or  possession  wotold 
not  be  in  violation  of  such  State  law  or  such 
ordinance. 

"(3)  any  firearm  to  any  person  who  the 
licensee  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  does  not  reside  In  (or  if  the  person 
l3  a  corporation  or  other  business  entity,  does 
not  maintain  a  place  of  business  in)  the 
State  in  which  the  licensee's  place  of  bttsl- 
ness  is  located;  except  that  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  a  shotgun  or 
rifle, 

"(4)  to  any  person  any  destructive  device, 
machine  gun  (as  defined  in  section  5848  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954),  short- 
barreled  shotgun,  or  short-barreled  rifle,  un- 
less he  has  In  his  possession  a  sworn  state- 
ment executed  by  the  principal  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  locaUty  wherein  the  pur- 
chaser or  person  to  whom  It  is  otherwise 
disposed  of  resides,  attesting  that  there  is  no 
provision  of  law,  regulation,  or  ordinance 
which  would  be  violated  by  such  person's 
receipt  or  possession  thereof,  and  that  he  Is 
satisfied  that  It  is  Intended  by  such  person 


for  lawful  pvirpwses;  and  such  sworn  state- 
ment shall  be  retained  by  the  licensee  as  a 
part  of  the  records  required  to  be  kept  tinder 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 

'(5)  any  firearm  to  any  person  unless  the 
licensee  notes  In  his  records  required  to  be 
kept  pursuant  to  section  923  of  this  chapter, 
the  name,  age.  and  place  of  residence  of  such 
parson  If  the  person  is  an  individual,  or 
the  Identity  and  principal  and  local  places 
of  business  of  such  person  if  the  person  is  a 
c-orf)oratlon  or  other  business  entity. 
Paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  transartlons 
between  licensed  importers,  licensed  manu- 
facturers, and  licensed  dealers. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manuf.ioturer,  or  llcen.sed 
dealer  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any 
lireiu-m  or  ammunition  to  any  person,  know- 
ing or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  such  person  i.s  a  fugitive  from  Justice  or 
is  under  indictment  or  has  been  convicted 
in  ;my  court  of  a  crime  punishable  by  Im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year. 
This  subsection  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  sale  or  disposition  of  a  firearm  to  a  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  who  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
.section  925  of  this  chapter  is  not  precluded 
from  dealing  in  firearms,  or  to  a  person  who 
h.%s  been  granted  relief  from  disabilities 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  section  925 
of   this  chapter. 

"(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common 
or  contract  carrier  to  transport  or  deliver 
in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  any  fire- 
arm with  knowledge  or  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  the  shipment,  trartsportation, 
or  receipt  thereof  would  be  in  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  is  under  indictment  or  who  h.is  been 
convicted  in  any  court  of  a  crime  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding 
one  year,  or  who  is  a  fugitive  from  Justice,  to 
ship  or  transport  any  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

"(f)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  ajiy  person 
who  Is  under  indictment  or  who  has  been 
convicted  in  any  cotirt  of  a  crime  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding 
one  year,  or  Is  a  fugitive  from  Justice,  to 
receive  any  firearm  or  ammunition  which 
has  been  shipped  or  transported  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce. 

"(g)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  transport  or  ship  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  any  stolen  firearm  or  stolen  am- 
munitlon,  knowing  or  having  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  the  same  to  have  been 
stolen. 

"(h)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  receive,  conceal,  store,  barter,  sell,  or  dis- 
pose of  any  stolen  firearm  or  stolen  ammuni- 
tion, or  pledge  or  accept  as  security  for  a  loan 
any  stolen  firearm  or  stolen  ammunition, 
moving  as  or  which  is  a  part  of  or  which 
constitutes  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
knowing  or  having  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve the  same  to  have  been  stolen. 

'■(1)  It  shall  be  tmlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  to  transport,  ship,  or  receive,  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  any  firearm 
the  importer's  or  manufacturer's  serial 
number  of  which  has  been  removed,  obliter- 
ated, or  altered, 

"(j)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  to  Import  or  bring  Into  the  United 
States  or  any  possession  thereof  any  firearm 
or  ammunition,  except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  925  of  this  chapter;  and 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  know- 
ingly to  receive  any  firearm  or  ammunition 
which  has  been  Imported  or  brought  into 
the  United  States  or  any  possession  thereof  In 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(k)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
Importer,  llcensea  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  knowingly  to  make  any  false  entry 
In,  or  to  fall  to  make  appropriate  entry  In 
or  to  fall  to  properly  maintain,  any  record 
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which  he  \s  required  to  keep  pursuant  to 
section  d33   of   thl»   chapter   or   regulations 
promulgated  thereunder. 
"§923.  Licensing 

"(a)  No  person  shall  engage  In  business 
as  a  flrearma  or  ammunition  importer,  man- 
ufacturer, or  dealer  until  he  has  filed  an  ap- 
plication with,  and  received  a  license  to  do 
so  from,  the  Secretary.  The  application  shall 
be  In  such  form  and  contain  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe. Each  applicant  shall  be  required  to 
pay  a  fee  for  obtaining  such  a  license,  a  sepa- 
rate fee  being  required  for  each  place  In 
which  the  applicant  Is  to  do  business,  as 
follows: 

"(1)  if  a  manufacturer — 

"(Ai  of  de.structlon  devices  and  or  ammu- 
nition a  fee  of  $1,000  per  year; 

"(B)  of  firearms  other  than  destructive  de- 
vices a  fee  of  $500  per  year. 

"(2 1    If  an  Importer — 

"(A)  of  destructive  devices  and  or  am- 
mimltlon  a  fee  of  $1,000  per  year: 

"(B»  of  flrearms  other  than  destructive 
devices  a  fee  of  $500  per  year.  i 

"(3)   If  a  dealer —  ' 

"(A)  la  destructive  devices  and/or  am- 
munition, a  fee  of  $1,000  per  year: 

"(B)  who  Is  :\  pawnbroker  dealing  in  fire- 
arms ether  than  destructive  devices  a  fee  of 
$250  per  year: 

"iCi  who  Is  not  a  dealer  in  destructive 
devices  or  a  pawnbroker,  a  fee  of  $10  per 
year. 

■•ibi  Upon  the  filing  of  a  proper  applica- 
tion and  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee.  the 
Secretary  may  Issue  to  the  applicant  the 
appropriate  license  which,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  and  other  appli- 
cable provisions  of  law.  shall  entitle  the  li- 
censee to  transport,  ship,  and  receive  firearms 
and  ammimitlon  covered  by  such  license  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  during  the 
period  stated  in  the  license. 

'lo  Any  application  submitted  under  sub- 
sections lai  and  (b(  of  this  section  shall  be 
disapproved  and  the  license  denied  and  the 
fee  returned  to  the  applicant  if  the  Secre- 
tary, after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, finds  that — 

"(li  the  applicant  is  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age:  or 

"(2)  the  applicant  (Including  In  the  case 
of  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  association, 
any  individual  possessing  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  power  to  direct  or  cause  the  di- 
rection of  the  management  and  policies  of 
the  corporation,  partnership,  or  association) 
Is  prohibited  from  transporting,  shipping,  or 
receiving  firearms  or  ammunition  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter:  or  Is.  by  reason  of  his 
biisiness  experience,  financial  standing,  or 
trade  connections,  not  likely  to  commence 
business  operations  during  the  term  of  the 
annual  license  applied  for  or  to  maintain  op- 
ti-atlons  in  compliance  with  this  chapter;  or 

"(3)  the  applicant  has  willfully  violated 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  regu- 
lations issued  thereunder;  or 

"(4)  the  applicant  has  willfully  failed  to 
disclose  any  material  Information  required, 
or  has  made  any  false  statement  as  to  any 
material  fact,  in  connection  with  his  appli- 
cation; or 

"iSi  the  applicant  does  not  have,  or  does 
not  intend  to  have  or  to  maintain,  in  a  State 
or  possession,  business  premises  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  business. 

"(d)  Each  licensed  Importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  and  licensed  dealer  shall 
maintain  such  records  of  importation,  pro- 
duction, shipment,  receipt,  and  sale  or  other 
disposition,  of  firearms  and  ammunition  at 
such  place,  for  such  period  and  in  such 
form  as  the  Secretary'  may  by  regulations 
prescribe.  Such  Importers,  manufacturers, 
and  dealers  shall  make  such  records  avail- 
able for  Inspection  at  all  reasonable  time", 
and  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  such  re- 
ports and  information  with  respect  to  such 
records  and  the  contents  thereof  as  he  shall 


by  regulations  prescribe.  The  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  may  enter  during  business  hours 
the  premises  (including  places  of  storage) 
of  any  firearms  or  ammunition  Importer, 
manufacturer,  or  dealer  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  or  examining  any  records  or  doc- 
uments required  to  be  kept  by  such  im- 
porter or  manufacturer  or  dealer  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  or  regulations  Is- 
su€>d  pursuant  thereto,  and  any  firearms 
or  ammunition  kept  or.  stored  by  such  im- 
porter, manufacturer,  or  dealer  at  such 
premises.  Upon  the  request  of  any  State,  or 
possession,  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
make  available  to  such  Stale,  or  posses- 
sion, or  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
any  information,  which  he  may  obtain  by 
reason  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  with 
respect  to  the  Identification  of  persons  with- 
in such  State,  or  possession,  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  who  have  purchased  or  re- 
ceived firearms  or  ammunition,  together  with 
a  description  of  such  firearms  or  ammu- 
nition. 

"(e)  Licenses  Issued  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
kept  available  for  Inspection  on  the  busi- 
ness premises  covered  by  the  license. 

"(f  I  Licensed  Importers  and  licensed  man- 
ufacturers shall  identify.  In  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regul.itlons  pre- 
scribe, each  firearm  importea  or  manufac- 
tured by  such  Importer  or  manufacturer. 
"§  924    Penalties 

■•(a I  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
this  chapter  or  knowingly  makes  any  false 
statement  or  representation  with  respect  to 
the  information  required  by  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  to  be  kept  in  the  records  of 
a  person  licensed  under  this  chapter,  or  In 
applying  for  any  license  or  exemption  or 
relief  from  disability  under  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisoned  net  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  with  Intent  to  commit 
therewith  an  offense  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year,  or  with 
knowledge  or  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
an  offense  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
a  term  exceeding  one  year  is  to  be  committed 
therewith,  ships,  transports,  or  receives  a 
firearm  In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  Any  firearm  or  ammunition  Involved 
In.  or  used  or  Intended  to  be  used  in.  any 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
or  a  rule  or  regulation  promulgated  there- 
tinder,  or  violation  of  any  other  criminal  law 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  subject  to 
seizure  and  forfeltiu-e  and  all  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating 
to  the  seizure,  forfeiture,  and  disposition  of 
firearms,  as  defined  In  section  5848(  1)  of  said 
Code,  shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  extend  to 
seizures  and  forfeitures  under  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter. 
"?  925.  Exceptions:  relief  from  disabilities 

"(a)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  transportation, 
shipment,  receipt,  or  importation  of  any  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  Imported  for,  or  sold  or 
shipped  to,  or  Issued  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  or  any  department,  or  agency 
thereof;  or  any  State  or  possession,  or  any 
department,  agency,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof. 

"(b)  A  licensed  importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  who  is  Indicted 
for  a  crime  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for 
a  term  exceeding  one  year,  may,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
continue  operations  pursuant  to  his  existing 
license  (provided  that  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  the  existing  license  timely 
application  Is  made  for  a  new  license)  during 
the  term  of  such  indictment  and  until  any 
conviction  pursuant  to  the  indictment  be- 
comes final. 

"(c)  A  person  who  has  been  convicted  of 


a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year  (other  than  a  crime 
involving  the  use  of  a  firearm  or  other  weapon 
or  a  violation  of  this  chapter  or  of  the 
National  Firearms  Act)  may  make  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  for  relief  from  the  dis- 
abilities under  this  chapter  Incurred  by  rea- 
son of  such  conviction,  and  the  Secretary  may 
grant  .^uch  relief  if  it  is  established  to  his 
sati.sf action  that  the  circumstances  regard- 
ing the  conviction,  and  the  applicant's  rec- 
ord and  reputation,  are  such  that  the  ap- 
plicant will  not  be  likely  to  conduct  his  op- 
erations in  an  unlawful  manner,  and  that 
the  granting  of  the  relief  would  not  be  con- 
trary to  the  ptiblic  interest.  A  licensee  con- 
ducting operations  under  this  chapter,  who 
makes  application  for  relief  from  the  dis- 
abilities Incurred  under  this  chapter  by  rea- 
son of  stich  a  convictli:n,  shall  not  be  barred 
by  such  conviction  from  further  operations 
under  hl.s  license  pending  final  action  on  an 
application  for  relief  iiled  pursuant  to  this 
section.  Whenever  the  Secretary  grants  relief 
to  any  person  pursuant  to  this  section  he 
shall  promptly  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister notice  of  such  action,  together  with 
the  reasons  therefor. 

•■id)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  a  fire- 
arm to  be  imported  ur  brought  into  the 
United  States  or  any  possession  thereof  if 
the  person  importing  or  bringing  in  the  fire- 
arm establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  the  firearm — 

"(li  is  being  imported  or  brought  in  for 
scientific  or  research  purposes,  or  is  for  use 
in  connection  with  competition  or  training 
pursuant  to  chapter  401  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code;  or 

"(2)  is  an  imservlceable  firearm,  other 
than  a  machinegun  as  defined  by  5848(2)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (not 
readily  restorable  to  firing  condition).  Im- 
porteci  or  brought  in  as  a  curio  or  museum 
piece:  or 

"(3)  is  of  a  type  that  does  not  fall  within 
the  definition  of  a  firearm  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 5848  ( 1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  and  is  generally  recognized  as  particu- 
larly suitable  for  or  readily  adaptable  to 
sporting  purposes,  and  In  the  case  of  sur- 
plus military  firearms  is  a  rifle  or  shotgun;  or 

"(4)  was  previously  taken  out  of  the 
United  States  or  a  possession  by  the  person 
who  is  bringing  in  the  firearm: 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may  permit 
the  conditional  importation  or  bringing  in 
of  a  firearm  for  examination  and  testing  in 
connection  with  the  making  of  a  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  the  Importation  or  bring- 
ing in  of  such  firearm  will  be  allowed  under 
this  subsection. 

§  926.  Rules  and  regulations 

"The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  deems  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter.  Tlie  Secretary  shall  give  reasonable 
public  notice,  and  afford  to  Interested  parties 
opportunity  lor  hearing,  prior  to  prescribing 
such  rules  and  regulations. 
"I  927.  Effect  on  State  law 

"No  provision  of  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued as  indicating  an  intent  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  to  occupy  the  fxeld  in  which 
such  provision  operates  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  law  of  any  State  or  possession  on  the 
same  subject  matter,  unless  there  is  a  direct 
and  positive  conflict  between  such  provision 
and  the  law  of  the  State  or  possession  so 
that  the  two  cannot  be  reconciled  or  con- 
sistently stand  together. 
"§  928.  SeparablUty 

"If  any  provision  of  this  chapter  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance Is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
chapter  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  not  similarly  situated 
or  to  other  circumstances  shall  not  be  affect- 
ed thereby." 

Sec.  903.  The  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  amendment  made  by  this  title 
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shall    be    vested    in    the    Secretary    of  the 
Treasury. 

Sec.  904.  Nothing  in  this  title  or  amend- 
ment made  thereby  shall  be  construed  as 
modifying  or  affecting  any  provision  of— 

(a)  the  National  Firearms  Act  (chapter 
53  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954);  or 

(b)  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954  (22  U.S.C.  1934).  as  amended, 
relating  to  munitions  control:  or 

(c)  section  1715  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  nonmailable  firearms 

Sec.  905.  The  table  of  contents  to  "Part 
I.— Crimes"  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after 

"43.  False  personation 911" 

a  new  chapter  reference  as  follows: 

"44.  Firearms 921" 

Sec.  906,  The  Federal  Firearms  Act  (52 
Stat,  1250;  15  U.S.C.  901-910).  as  amended,  is 
repealed. 

Sec  907.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  become  effective  one  hundred  and 
elghtv  days  after  the  date  of  Its  enactment: 
except  that  repeal  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  shall  not  in  itself  terminate  any  valid 
license  Issued  pursuant  to  that  Act  and  any 
such  license  shall  be  deemed  valid  until  it 
shall  expire  according  to  its  terms  unless  it 
be  scKinor  revoked  or  terminated  pursuant  to 
applicable  provisions  of  law. 


RELIEF  OF  DR.  SANTIAGO  JOSE 
MANUEL  RAMON  BIENVENIDO 
ROIG  Y  GARCIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vireinia.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
(dent,  I  ask  that  the  Chan-  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  H.R.  13154. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  bill  'H.R.  13154>  for  the  reUef 
of  Dr.  Santiago  Jose  Manuel  Ramon 
Bienvenido  Roig  Y  Garcia,  which  was 
read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


RELIEF   OF   ANGELIKI    GIANNAKOU 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  H.R.  13912. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  bill  iH.R.  13912)  for 
the  relief  of  Angeliki  Giannakou,  which 
was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


BILLS  INDEFINITELY  POSTPONED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  S. 
2764  and  S.  2577.  which  were  reported 
today  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 


ciar>',  and  are  identical  with  the  bills  just 
passed,  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bills  are  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

THE  CAPTURE  OP  JAMES  EARL  RAY, 
SUSPECTED  SLAYER  OF  MARTIN 
LUTHER  KING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  tragic  events  of  last  week  over- 
shadowed one  of  the  greatest  accomplish- 
ments in  law  enforcement  activity  in  re- 
cent years — the  capture  of  James  Earl 
Ray.  the  suspected  slayer  of  Martin 
Luther  King. 

Many  of  us  have  become  accustomed  to 
such  achievements  by  the  FBI.  for  we 
have  seen  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  his  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  time  after  time  ac- 
complish the  seemingly  impossible.  Some 
felt  this  case  was  impossible.  Others,  self- 
ish individuals  who  do  not  know  the  true 
character  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  associ- 
ates, have  blandly  a.ssei-ted  their  belief 
that  Ray  would  never  be  captured,  imply- 
ing that  the  FBI  did  not  really  want  to 
catch  Ray. 

But  the  FBI  all  the  while  continued  its 
job  in  its  u.sual  professional  manner,  say- 
ing nothing  about  the  progress  being 
made.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  man- 
hours  went  into  the  investigation.  No 
lead,  no  matter  how  farfetched  it  .seemed, 
was  left  unchecked.  The  trail,  wherever 
it  led.  was  followed.  FBI  agents  and  of- 
ficials alike,  from  Mr.  Hoover  on  down, 
worked  long  hours,  day  and  night,  week- 
ends and  holidays,  in  an  effort  to  find  this 
man. 

The  break  came  finally  last  week,  and 
Ray  is  now  in  jail  awaiting  his  day  before 
the  bar  of  justice.  Ray  could  not  have  run 
afoul  of  thrv?e  finer  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  world  even  if  he  had  tried, 
for  his  final  capture  resulted  from  the 
cooperation  of  the  FBI  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian Mounted  Police,  and  New  Scotland 
Yard. 

Let  all  would-be  assassins  take  note — 
the  full  force  of  law  enforcement 
throughout  the  free  would  will  never  i  est 
until  all  such  criminals  are  brought  to 
justice. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  entitled  "Superb  Police  Work," 
l)ublished  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  June  10,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Scperb  Police  Work 

Only  the  trial  can  confirm  whether  or  not 
the  suspect  in  the  murder  of  Dr.  Luther  King 
is  the  right  man. 

But  the  international  police  diligence,  pa- 
tienco  and  skill  which  led  to  the  capture  of 
James  Earl  Ray,  alias  Eric  Starvo  Gait,  alias 
Ramon  George  Sneyd.  has  to  go  into  the 
books  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  crime 
searches  in  many  years. 

The  FBI  had"  been  looking  for  Ray  since 
April  20.  after  a  spate  of  intensive  detective 
work  pin-pointed  the  identity  of  the  man 
they  wanted.  Police  all  across  the  United 
States  had  been  involved  in  the  hunt,  and 
when  it  seemed  possible  Ray  might  have 
sUpped  out  of  the  United  States,  police  forces 
in  other  countries  were  informed. 

There  .ire  no  passport  requirements  for 
Americans  visiting  Canada  and  It  was  fairly 
easy  for  Ray  to  "go  north." 


But  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
lived  up  to  their  reputation  for  relentless 
pursuit.  They  combed  200,000  applications 
and  turned  up  Ray's  picture  on  a  request  for 
a  Canadian  passport  under  the  name  of 
Sneyd.  The  FBI  and  the  British  were  alerted, 
among  others. 

Britain's  famed  Scotland  Yard  made  the 
capture  as  the  result  of  typical  perseverance. 
Ray  was  caught  at  an  airport  trying  to  leave 
the  country. 

This  fellow  obviously  Is  no  ordinary  sus- 
pect. Whether  or  not  he  had  confederates, 
his  trail  marks  him  as  a  cunning  character. 

In  any  case,  we  think  the  FBI.  the  Mount ies 
and  Scotland  Yard  deserve  special  commen- 
dation. And  only  hope  that  similarly  skillful 
police  cooperation  will  lead  to  the  arrest  of 
other  wanton  killers — the  three  men.  for  in- 
stance, who  gunned  down  Ab<ler  Rayyan.  a 
South  Side  Chicago  merchant.  Police  could 
detect  no  motive  but  since  Rayyan  was  a 
Jordanian  Immigrant,  it  was  possible  the 
killing  was  Intended  as  revenge  for  the  assas- 
sination of  Senator  Kennedy. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  MARITIME 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1104.  H  R.  15189,  I  do  this 
so  that  the  bill  will  become  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clefk.  A  bill  'H.R. 
151891  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
certain  maritime  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  We.st  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
2,  after  line  15,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sec.  2  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  not 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  the  President  should  submit 
to  the  Congress  proposals  to  strengthen  and 
modernize  the  United  States  merchant 
marine. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat  6 
o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  June 
11,1968,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  10,  1968: 

District  or  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4(a) 
of  Public  Law  592.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended.  I  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  nominate 
the  following-named  person  for  appointment 
as  a  member  of  the  District,  of  Columbia  Re- 
development Land  Agency: 

Dean  Stephen  S.  Davis  for  a  term  of  5 
years,  effective  on  and  after  May  23.  1968. 
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Diplomatic   and   Foreign   Service 

George  W.  Renchard,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Burundi. 
dspartment  of  health.  education.  and 
Welf.are 

Lynn  M  Bartlett.  of  Michigan,  to  be  ;in 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  vice  Paul  A.  Miller. 

PtrBLic   Health    Service 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Regents.  National 
Library  of  Medicine.  Public  Health  Sen'ice, 
for  terms  of  4  years  from  August  3,  1968; 

William  George  Anlyan.  of  North  Carolina, 
vice  Dr.  Barnes  Woodhall.  term  expiring. 

Max  Michael.  Jr  .  of  Florida,  vice  Dr.  Mor- 
ris Tager  term  expiring. 

George  William  Teuscher.  of  Ulinols,  vice 
Dr.  Walsh  McDermott   term  e.xplring. 

POSTM  \STERS 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

ARKANSAS 

Lenoard  E.  Tripp.  Wheatley.  Ark.,  in  place 
of  S.  C  Scott,  retired. 

CALIFORNIA 

James  P.  Hutler.  Chlco.  Calif..  In  place  of 
I.  A    Cleek,  retired. 

Harmon  G.  Hawblitzel.  Duarte.  Calif..  In 
place  of  T.  V.  Holmes,   retired. 

GEORGL\ 

Virginia  R.  Roberts.  Haralson,  Ga.,  In  place 
of  W.  W.  Gable,  retired. 

Gordon  W  Allen.  Red  Oak,  Ga..  in  place 
of  H.  W.  Williams,  retired. 

INDLANA  I 

Nelson  R.  Beer.  Aurora.  Ind..  In  place  of 
A.  R.  Petscher.  retired. 

KANSAS 

June  E.  Schoneman.  Edwardsvllle.  Kans., 
In  place  of  L.  A.  White,  retired. 

LOirlSWNA 

Vera  M.  Hornsbv.  Pine  Grove,  La.,  in  place 
of  J.  D.  HDrnsby.  deceased. 

Kennetl-  O.  Halbrook.  PoUock,  La.,  in  place 
of  C.   T.   Signer,   retired  i 

MICHIGAN' 

George  A.  McPherson.  Rhodes,  Mich.,  In 
place  of  L.  I.  Ingle,  retired. 

MINNESOTA  I 

Vernon  W.  Olson.  Bellingham.  Minn.,  in 
place  of  L.  G.  Hanson,  transferred. 

Joseph  R.  Anderson.  Belview,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  R.  D.  Miller,  transferred. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Robert  L.  Stubbs.  Magee,  Miss.,  in  place  of 
J.  H.  Magee.  retired. 

MISSOURI 

John  C.  Greenwell,  Jr.,  Adrian,  Mo.,  In 
place  of  R.  E.  Ray.  deceased. 

MONTANA 

Harold  O.  Gunderson.  Havre,  Mont.,  In 
place  of  E.  N.  Blythe,  retired. 

new    YORK 

Elliot  B.  Marrus,  Cedarhurst,  N.T.,  In  place 
of  W.  L.  Dlvver,  retired. 

NORTH    C.\BOLINA 

Bernard  J.  Carter,  StonevlUe,  N.C.,  In  place 
of  Roy  Prlllaman,  retired, 

OHIO 

Robert  Burns,  Sidney,  Ohio,  in  place  of 
W.  B.  Swonger,  retired,  ; 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mary  C.  Cardone.  Balrdford,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  G.  M.  Ward,  retired. 

Mary  P.  Holdren,  Beaver,  Pa.,  In  place  of 
E.  L.  Ervln,  retired. 

John  A.  AntonetU,  Bulger.  Pa,,  In  place 
of  Margaret  Darras,  retired. 


Russel  E.  Horner.  Burnham,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  A.  W    Kinsloe.  retired. 

Joseph  D.  LaGorga.  North  Versailles,  Pa., 
office  established  in  February  10,  1968. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Richard  R.  Jacobson.  Valley  Springs,  S. 
Dak.,  In  place  of  A.  B.  Elliott,  retired. 

TENNESSEE 

Cecil  E.  Collier.  Church  Hill,  Tenn.,  In 
place  of  O.  H.  Seaver.  retired. 

William  J.  Swann.  Jefferson  City,  Tenn.,  In 
place  of  I.  M.  Godwin,  retired. 

John  L.  Marrs,  Lobelville.  Tenn.,  In  place 
of  K.  E.  DePriest.  resigned. 

TEXAS 

Verner  S.  Howard.  C.irrizo  Springs.  Tex.,  in 
place  of  C  V  Speer,  retired. 

James  L.  McAllister.  ClarksvlUe,  Tex.,  In 
place  of  J.  T.  JoUey.  retired. 

Marlon  T.  Seale.  Glddmgs.  Tex.,  In  place  of 
M  F  Bobo,  retired. 

Barney  W.  Oliver.  Greenville.  Tex.,  in  place 
of  R.  E.  Hutchins.  deceased. 

Billie  W.  Creed.  Piano.  Tex.,  in  place  of 
W.  G.  Carlisle,  retired. 

VIRGINIA 

Callle  H.  Stevens.  Stanleytown,  Va.,  in 
place  of  E.  H.  Klrby,  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Harold  C.  Rlstow.  La  Crosse.  Wis.,  in  place 
of  G.   M.   Hetherlngton,   retired. 

Lorraine  J.  Olson,  Maiden  Rock,  Wis.,  in 
place  of  R.  S.  Foley,  retired. 

Robert  T.  Kauth,  West  Bend.  Wis.,  in  pl.xce 
of  M.  J.  Gonring,  retired. 

In    THE    Navy 
The  following-named  ca^ptalns  of  the  Navy 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law : 

Frank  H.  Price.  Jr.         Lawrence     Hej-worth, 
RajTnond  J.  Schneider     Jr. 
Arthur  G.  Each  William  T.  Rapp 

Robert  L.  Baughan,  Jr. John  M.  Barrett 
David  H.  Jackson  Marmaduke  G.  Bayne 

Burton  H.  Andrews       Robert  L.  J.  Long 
James  B.  Hlldretii         Thomas  J.  Chrlstman 
Mayo  A.  Hadden.  Jr.      Clarence  A.  Hill.  Jr. 
Henry  Suerstedt,  Jr.      William  R.  Flanagan 
Edwin  M.  Rosenberg      David  H.  Bagley 
Philip  P.  Cole  Kent  L.  Lee 

Daniel  E.  Bergin.  Jr.      Frederick  C.  Turner 
George  L.  Cassell  Robert  B.  Baldwin 

Howard  S.  Moore  Julien  J.  LeBourgeois 

Philip  S.  McManus        George  P  Steele  IX 

In   THE    Marine   Corps 
The   following-named   officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade    of    colonel,    subject    to    qualiflcation 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
William  C.  Airheart       Ralph  P.  Estey 
Leland  G.  Alexander     Darnel  R.  Evans 
Almarion  S.  Bailey         Harold  W.  Evans,  Jr. 
Edward  A.  Bailey  William  Parrel! 

Noland  J.  Beat  Sidney  Fisher 

Van  D.  Bell,  Jr.  Freddie  L.  Franzman 

Ernest  J.  Berger  Owen  V.  Gallentine 

Rocco  D.  Blanchl  James  C.  Gasser 

William  Blehl,  Jr.  George  A.  Gibson 

Don  H.  Blanchard         Thomas  E.  Gleason 
Miller  M.  Blue  Jerome  L.  Goebel 

Norris  C.  Broome  Willis  L.  Gore 

Williams  P.  Brown         Joseph  S.  Heitzler 
Ralph  D.  Call  Wilmer  W.  Hixson 

Eklward  E.  Camporini  Hardy  V.  Huffstutter, 
Thomas  P.  Casey  Jr. 

Earl  W.  Cassidy,  Sr.        Kenneth  H. 
Albert  E.  Coffeen  Huntington 

Donald  Conroy  Clyde  R.  Jarrett 

Keith  W  Costello  Ray  N.  Joens 

Wallace  W.  Crompton  Victor  A.  Kleber,  Jr. 
Rex  A.  Deasy  William  H.  Lanagan, 

James     G.     Dlonlso-       Jr. 

poulos  John  H.  Lauck 

John  H.  Doerlng,  Jr.      James  A.  MacDonald, 
Walter  E.  Domina  Jr. 

Michael  J.  Dunbar        Richard  H.  Mample 
Thomas  G.  Elder  Clyde  R.  Mann 


Lyle  B.  Matthews.  Jr.     Anthony  J.  Skotnlckl 
Alden  McBarron  Burneal  E  Smith 

William  L.  McCulloch    Albert  W.  Snell 
Herbert  E.  Mendenhall  James  B.  Soper 
Alexander  L.  Michaux.  Harvey  E.  Spielman 
Jr  Bernard  J.  Stender 

Henry  H.  Morgan  Grover  S.  Stewart,  Jr. 

Robert  J.  Morrison         John  B.  Sullivan 
Theodore  Nahow  David  G.  Swlnford 

William  L.  Nelson  Robert  W.  Taylor 

Robert  L.  Nichols  Alfred  I.  Thomas 

Lawrence  C.  Norton       Lyle  V.  Tope 
William  R.  Nowadnlck  McDonald  D.  Tweed 
Joseph  T.  Odenthal       Sumner  A.  Vale 
Andrew  W.  O'Donnell    Francis  W  Vaught 
Francis  C  Opeka  Earl  K.  Vickers.  Jr. 

Robert  H.  Piehl  Marvin  D.  Volkert 

Albert  C.  Pomnierenk    William  W  Wander. 
Mark  A.  Ralner.  Jr.  Jr. 

Richard  S,  Rash  Warren  C.  Watson 

Harry  G  Robinson.  Jr   Donald  E  Watterson 
Horton  E.  Roeder  Herbert  L  Wilkerson 

Edward  R.  Rogal  Lynn  F.  Williams 

Edwin  S.  Schick.  Jr.       James  F.  Williams 
Clarence  H  Schmid        .'Vlexander  Wilson 
Adolph  C.  Schwenk        Robert  Zeugner 
Robert  L.  Simmons        Robert  J.  Zitnlk 

The  following-named  ofBcers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    permanent    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Donald  W.  Anderson      Richard  E. 
Richard  L.  Anderton  Hemmlngway 

Themlstocles  T.  Annas  Howard  R.  Henn 
Robert  O.  Barnes  John  A.  Hennelly 

Robert  E.  Benson  John  C.  Hergert,  Jr. 

James  L.  Black,  Jr.  Emll  W.  Herlch 

Billy  D.  Bouldln  Peter  L.  Hilaartner 

Frederick  R.  Bowie         Max  J.  Hochenauer 
.\lbert  R.  Bowman  II     Clarence  E.  H:)gan 
James  R.  Bowser.  Jr.      Harry  H.  Holmberg 
William  C.  Britt  Delos  M.  Hopkins 

Bruce  G.  Brown  Henry  J.  Huntzinger 

Joseph  B  Brown,  Jr.      Gerald  H.  Hyndman 
George  L.  Bruser  Ronald  L  Iverson 

Carl  E.  Buchmann         Maurice  H.  Ivlns,  Jr. 
Guy  R.  Campo  R(jbert  D  Jameson 

Harlan  C.  Chase  Paul  G.  Janssen 

Charles  C.  Chls-  Charles  P.  Jones 

holm,  Jr.  Tliamas  M.  Kauffman 

David  A.  Clark  John  J  Keefe 

FYederlck  D.  Clements  Robert  J  Keller 
Donald  K.  Cliff  Warren  P.  Kltterman 

John  Colla  Frank  R.  Koethe 

James  K.  Coody  Charles  R.  Kuchar- 

Henry  T.  Cook  .=;kl.  Jr. 

Alfred  J.  Croft.  Jr.  William  M.  Kull 

William  M.  Cryan  Dudley  N.  Kyle 

James  L.  Day  Leo  J.  Le  Blanc,  Jr. 

Albert  M.  Desselle  Eugene  Lichtenwalter 

John  W.  Detroy  George  G.  Long 

Charles  N.  Dezer.  Ill      Theodore  J  Lutz.  Jr. 
Frank  DlclUo.  Jr.  Joseph  V.  Manis.  Jr. 

Roy  L.  Doerlng  Robert  E.  McCamey  II 

Alfred  N.  Drago  Tliomas  A.  McPheeters 

William  C.  Drumrlght  Max  McQ\iown 
Raymond  L.  Duvall,  Jr.  John  J.  Metzko 
Robert  A.  Elder  Edison  W.  Miller 

Jim  T.  Elkins  Thomas  R.  Morgan 

Richard  L.  Etter  Roy  E.  Moss 

John  E.  Fahey  Neil  A.  Nelson 

Martin  E.  Farmer  Robert  E.  Nicholson 

Frederick  L.  Farrell,  Jr,  Jack  L.  Norman 
Benjamin  B.  Ferrell       Joseph  F.  Paratore 
Herbert  G.  Fischer         Oswald  O.  Paredes 
William  E.  H.  Darold  D.  Parrish 

Fitch  ni  Paul  E  Pearson 

John  R.  Pox  John  J.  Peeler 

Samuel  J.  Fulton  Charles  R.  Popee.  Jr. 

William  E.  Garman        Robert  D.  Purcell 
Donald  L.  Gaut  Francis  X.  Quinn 

George  H.  Gentry,  Jr.    James  W.  Qu;nn 
James  C.  Gerard  James  D.  Quisenberr,- 

Ernest  H.  Graham  Stanly  H.  Rauh 

Wallace  H.  Graham       Robert  C.  Rice 
Edward  P.  Grayson,  Jr,  William  H.  Rice 
Mac  Donald  Greer  William  R.  Rice 

Louis  A.  Gulling  James  L.  Richard 

Bobby  R.  Hall  William  L.  Robbins 

Lawrence  R.  Hawkins    John  W.  P.  Robertson 
David  B.  Hayes  Henry  M.  Roblnett 

William  H,  Helntz         Donald  G.  Roblson 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Thomas  F   Rochford     Charles  R   SwlUey,  Jr 
Robert  D.  Rosecrans      Wylie  W.  Taylor,  Jr. 
Jack  D   Rowley  Prank  D.  Topley 

Ja:ne.s  B    Ryckman        Oliver  W.  Van  Den 
Edw.ird  J.  Sample  Berg.  Jr 

Louis  W    Schwlndt        Larry  R.  Van  Deusen 
WilU.ini  A.  Scott.  Jr.      .\rchle  Vanwinkle 
Utwrence  R   Seamon    Gerald  W    Vaughan 
Rov  A.  Seaver  Carroll  R.  Vorgaiig 

Wiiliam  F.  Slieehan  Anthony  W.  Wulte 
Eui^ene  E.  Shoults  John  J.  Walsh,  Jr. 
John  D.  dhoup  Vonda  Weaver 

Eugene  A.  Silverthorn  Morgan  W.  Wei^t 
Benjamin  B.  Skinner    P.iul  H.  Wcstenberger 
Michael  E.  Spiro  James  B.  Wilkinson 

Edward  H.  Staiisel         Bobby  R,  Wilkinson 
Rocierick  M.  Stewart     Theodore  J.  Willi.- 
John  H    Stranqulst       Rondell  K.  Wood 
Thomas  R   Stuart  Robert  L.  Zuern 

Lawrence  F.  Sullivan 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    permanent    appointment    to    the 
grade    of    major,    subject    to    qualiflcation 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Roger  L.  Clawson  John  V,  Tizlo 

Jerome  T.  Hagen  Richard  L.  Uiichurch 

Raymond  C.  Kargol        WlUard  W.  Warfield 
Thomas  F.  Meehan         Warren  H.  Wiedhahn, 
Harry  E.  Sexton  Jr. 

The  lollowmg-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    permanent    appointment    to    the 
grade    of    captain,    subject    to    qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Ronald  D.  Bonnett         Arnold  T.  Lawson 
Douglas  A.  Crowe  John  H.  Messick 

Barrv  WFerich  John  K.Payne 

John  G.  Fitzgerald         Michael  E.  Popelka 
William  H.  Ganz  Eugene  A.  Smith 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    permanent    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
George  E.  Allen,  Jr.        Charles  J.  Conlon,  Jr. 
David  W.  Cleeland         Daniel  J.  Coonon 


William  M.  Dale 
Daryl  D  Dalrymple 
Edgar  J.  Easton.  Jr. 
Arluro  E.  Plores 
Joe  B.  Green 
Garrait  W.  Greene 


Anthony  A.  Lopez 
Bruce  F.  Marrs 
Thomas  H   Meurer 
Edward  R.  Miller.  Jr. 
Michael  W  Murphy 
Russell  G.  Nelson 


Howard  M.  Hoffman       Prank  S.  Phillips 
Aiulumy  L.  Keyfel  Jimmy  M.  Ray 

Robert  G.  Lathrop  Charles  H   Stichler.  II 

Terrence  D.  Lewis  Robert  W.  Warner 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  lirst  lieutenant,  subject  to  qualiflca- 
tion therefor  ;ls  provided  by  law: 
.•\shton  D.  Ascn-sio  John  J.  Folan.  Jr. 

Michael  D,  Ashworth     Robert  W.  Fout 
Sam  R.  Baker  Toby  R  Gritz 

John  D.  Bank  Donald  L.  Gustafson 

John  L.Barry  Samuel  J.  Hannah 

Allen  C.  Bartel  Robert  W  Harris 

John  M.  Basel  Michael  T.  Hart,  III 

Mark  C.  Bunton  James  P  Hartneady 

James  A.  Burns  Jon  E.  Hass 

Douglas  Caldwell  D.avld  M.  Hauntz 

Carl  P.  Campbell  P.ail  Hayes 

Floyci  D  Campbell  Howivrd  L.  Helms 

Evert  E  Cannon  Rlchird  L.  Herrlngton 

Donald  P.  Carey,  Jr.       John  M.  HoUaday 
Robert  B.  Casey  Rlch.^rd  E.  Holt 

Vaden  L.  Cobb"  Paul  B.  Hugenberg 

George  W.  Coleman       Floyd  W.  ilunter.  III 
Gary  E.  Colp;is  J.ames  W.  Hi'.st 

Janies  C.  Crockett  Nathan  D  Jacobs 

John  H.Daly  Ralph  M.  Jelde 

William  L  Daugherty   William  J.  Johnston, 
Elmer  H  Davis,  Jr.  Ill 

Gene  F  Davis  Anderson  Jones 

William  P.  Davis  Barry  T.  Jones 

Samuel  C.  Decoteau       Lorenzo  G.  Jordan 
John  R.  Dempery  William  W.  Kastner, 

Conrad  Dogil  HI 

Thomas  E.  Edwards,  II  Lee  G.  Kinney 
Carl  H.  Ertwlne  Robert  L.  Lanham 

Michael  G.  Evinnide      Richard  D.  Letts 
Marcus  G.  Fiebelkorn    Robert  W.  List 


Lonyer  M.  Little 
Thomas  E.  Little 
Gerald  E.  Martin 
Douglas  L.  Bash 
William  R.  Blair 
Robert  J.  Bo.\rdman 
George  J.  Bolduc 
Joseph  A.  Boyle 
George  M.  Brooks,  III 
Thomas  M.  Brown 
Justin  M.  Martin  II 
Steven  R.  Matullch 
Billy  R.  Matzke 
Russell  J.  Mazzola 
James  W.  McCabe,  Jr. 
Charles  C.  McCorkel 
George  R.  McKay 
David  E  Melchar 
PYed  L.  MlgUorinl 
John  W.  Mohr 
Ronald  H.  Morgan 
Matlon  W  Neighbors 
Robert  R  Nelson 
Linn  B.  Peterson 
Gerald  B.  Plant 
Henry  P.  Purdon 
RcKkne  C  Rhoda 
Clyde  A.  Riley 
Joe  D.  Robinson 
Jimmie  L.  Russell 
James  R.  Ryan 
Michael  D.  Ryan 
Andrew  R.  Sargent 
James  P.  Scott 
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Michael  M.  Sheedy  HI 
Michael  W.  Shepard 
Michael  R.  Shuttle- 
worth 
Da\id  P.  Shlles 
Keith  T.  Soukkala 
Deforest  D.  Spindler 
Jonathan  B.  Stad 
Ted  A.  Stedner 
Jack  E.  Steury 
Dale  M.  Tarbet 
Robert  Tall 
Wayne  P.  Tichenor 
Beriedlci  J.  I1sa 
Ernest  M.  Tiomlnskl 
Sterling  D.  Udell 
Howard  R  Vanwinkle 
Gerald  J.  Villano 
Bob  C.  Walker 
Charles  G.  Weaver 
Richard  F.  Webb 
Harry  R.  Weber  III 
Richard  A.  Weber 
Garrit  L  Wiescamp 
Tliomas  D.  Wiilson 
Stephen  M.  Wistrnnd 
Terry  L.  Wojclk 
Ci  arles  E  Wolff 
Allen  P.  Woods 
Alin  C.  Worley 
Eugene  O.  Wrisht 
Ronald  J.  Wroblcwskl 
Bandali  D.  Yeary 
LiwTcnce  R.  Zinser 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  June  10, 1968: 
Postmaster 

The  nomination  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
April  3,  1967,  of  Edward  Klimowlch  to  be 
postmaster  at  Montville,  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 
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THE  CONGRESSIONAL  MESSAGE  OF 
THE  SUPREME  COURT  ABOUT 
CONFESSIONS 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    .SOUTH    CAROMNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  10.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Evening  Star  of  May  28.  1968.  contained 
an  excellent  editorial  by  Mr.  Jame.s  Kil- 
patrick  which  succinctly  states  the  mes- 
sage from  the  Senate,  and  now  the  House, 
on  the  need  "to  .see  a  balance  restored 
between  the  rights  of  a  defendant  and 
the  rights  of  society"  in  the  matter  of  ad- 
mitting confessions  as  evidence  in  crimi- 
nal proceedings. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  said: 

The  United  States  Senate  dealt  the  Su- 
preme Court  the  strongest  rebuke  that  has 
been  officially  hurled  at  the  Court  in  more 
than  30  years. 

When  the  Senate  adopted  the  pro- 
visions of  title  II  of  S.  917,  we  intended 
to  override  the  Miranda  and  other  de- 
cisions which  had  established  artificial 
and  highly  technical  rules  pertainingjo 
right  of  counsel  and  the  right  not  to  be 
compelled  to  incriminate  oneself. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  accept  this  sincere  effort  by 
Congress  to  restore  the  much  needed  bal- 
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ance  in  this  area  of  law  enforcement.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  thi.s  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Exten.sions  of  Remarks 
in  the  Record  following,'  my  comments. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Supreme  Court  Gaveled  Down  on 

Confessions 

I  By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

The  United  States  Senate  last  v;eek  dealt 
the  .Supreme  Court  the  strongest  rebuke  that 
ha.s  been  officially  hurled  at  the  court  in  more 
than  30  years.  Not  since  the  days  of  Roose- 
velt's court-packing  proposal  has  a  co-equal 
branch  of  government  spoken  in  such  un- 
mistakable terms. 

Roosevelt's  scheme  failed  of  adoption,  of 
course,  btit  it  had  its  effect  nonetheless. 
Chief  Justice  Hughes  got  the  word.  Many 
Americans,  deeply  concerned  at  the  trend  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions  over  the  past  ten 
vears.  will  pray  that  Chief  Justice  Warren 
and  his  majority  bloc  prove  equally  attentive 
this  time  around.  The  Senate  has  said 
bluntly  that  it  wants  to  see  a  balance  re- 
stored between  the  rights  of  a  defendant  and 
the  rights  of  society.  The  step  is  long  over- 
due. 

Specifically,  the  Senate  approved  section 
3501  of  the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968.  The 
section  .says  that  in  Federal  criminal  prose- 
cutions, a  confession  shall  be  admissible  in 
evidence  ■'if  it  is  voluntarily  given."  Trial 
judges  are  to  review  the  circumstances  in  the 
absence  of  a  jury.  If  a  judge  determines  that 
a  confession  was"  in  fact  voluntary,  according 
to  conditions  laid  down  in  the  act,  he  Is  to 


admit  the  confession  and  Instruct  the  Jury  to 
give  it  such  weight  "as  the  jury  feels  it  de- 
serves under  all  the  circumstances." 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  a  lawyer  would  be  merely  one  factor, 
and  not  necessarily  a  conclusive  factor,  in 
determining  the  is&ue  of  voluntariness.  Man- 
ifestly, this  provision  of  the  act  Is  Intended 
to  override  the  high  court's  5-4  decision  in 
the  famed  Miranda  case  two  years  ago.  The 
court  then  laid  down  such  sweeping  require- 
ments for  the  advice  of  counsel  that  the  use 
of  confessions  in  evidence  was  rendered  al- 
most impossible. 

As  you  might  expect,  the  Senate's  refusal 
has  evoked  moans  of  anguish  from  knee- 
jerk  liberals  who  bleed  lor  the  rights  of 
rapists.  The  Washington  Post,  which  goes 
into  hysterics  whenever  Earl  Warren  sneezes, 
has  been  regaling  Its  readers  with  horror 
stones  of  confessions  obtained  by  the  third- 
degree.  You  would  suppose  that  police  rou- 
tinely exact  confessions  by  thumbscrews  and 
rubber  hoses. 

Sure  enough,  instances  of  coerced  confes- 
sions have  occurred.  Too  many  of  them.  But 
there  is  not  one  line  in  the  Senate  bill  that 
would  condone  the  abhorrent  practice.  It  is 
an  Insult  to  the  whole  of  the  Federal  trial 
bench  to  Imagine  that  such  confessions 
would  be  received  in  the  future. 

The  more  applicable  horror  stories  go  In 
precisely  the  other  direction. 

Two  months  after  the  Miranda  decision,  a 
Brooklyn  housewife  came  on  trial  for  the 
murder  of  her  four-year-old  son.  She  had 
taped  his  moutii  and  beaten  him  to  death 
with  a  broomstick.  She  freely  confessed  She 
had  not  had  a  lawyer.  She  went  free. 
Miranda. 
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There  was  the  case  In  New  Tork  of  Jose 
Suarez,  22,  a  laundry  worlcer.  He  killed  his 
wife  and  five  small  children  by  stabbing  them 
more  than  100  times.  Police  arrested  him.  He 
confessed  at  once.  No  lawyer  Justice  Michael 
Kern  bitterly  agreed  that  "even  an  animal 
such  as  this  one,  and  I  believe  this  is  insult- 
ing the  animal  kingdom,  must  be  provided 
with  all  the  legal  safeguards — but  It  makes 
my  blood  run  cold  to  let  a  thing  like  this  out 
on  the  street  "  Suarez  walked  out  of  court,  a 
free  man.  Miranda. 

Dozens  of  such  fantastic  miscarriages  of 
Justice  have  occurred  by  reason  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  excessive  solicitude.  As  North 
Carolina's  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  has  noted,  the 
number  of  confessions  In  criminal  cases  has 
fallen  drastically.  The  state's  attorney  of 
Baltimore  remarks  that  "the  confession  as  a 
law  enforcement  instrument  has  been  virtu- 
ally eliminated."  If  the  House  accepts  the 
Senate  bill,  the  trend  may  be  reversed  It  will 
all  depend  on  whether  Chief  Justice  Warren 
gets  the  word. 


COMPENSATION  INCREASES  FOR 
SEP.VICE-CONNECTED  DISABLED 
VETERANS 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OP    FLORUJA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  important  veterans  com- 
pensation legislation.  I  was  unavoidably 
detained  in  my  ofRce  by  the  secretary  of 
my  State,  the  Honorable  Tom  Adams, 
and  arrived  late  to  cast  my  vote  for  this 
bill.  I  want  the  Record  to  show,  how- 
ever, my  close  association  and  support 
for  this  legislation. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  members  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  my  colleagues  who  have 
risen  to  comment  on  the  outstanding  leg- 
islative program  we  have  been  able  to 
enact  during  the  past  3  years  for  the 
benefit  of  our  veterans.  There  has  been  a 
smoldering  movement  for  years  earnestly 
seeking  to  revise  and  revamp  the  entire 
veterans  assistance  program,  but  it  took 
the  leadership  of  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  to  set  the  program  in  motion 
and   bring   about   much-needed   results. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  that  we 
also  consider  the  fact  that  despite  the 
concern  of  the  administration  for  equi- 
table benefits,  there  has  not  been  a  single 
recommendation  that  did  not  benefit  the 
entire  country-  as  well  as  the  veteran. 
When  we  consider  that  there  are  now 
over  26  million  living  veterans  and  to- 
gether with  their  families  they  comprise 
almost  one-half  of  our  total  population, 
the  budget  that  has  been  required  to 
provide  benefits  is  still  modest.  We  have 
increased — under  the  urging  of  the  Pres- 
ident— the  budget  about  S300  million  for 
each  of  the  past  4  fiscal  years,  but  with 
this  money  much  has  been  accomplished. 

We  point  with  piide  to  this  compen- 
sation increase  voted  today,  but  this  is 
but  part  of  the  whole  picture  for  our 
veterans.  Every  age  group — from  World 
War  I  through  our  present-day  Vietnam 
veteran — has  been  provided  for  in  our 
legislation.  Pensions  have  been  increased, 
rehabilitation  for  the  disabled  continued, 
widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  veter- 
ans have  been  remembered.  The  entire 
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scope  of  those  who  deserve  so  much  from 
a  grateful  people  for  their  sacrifices  to 
preserve  our  freedom  have  been 
remembered. 

I  am  not  hesitant  to  extend  my  thanks 
to  President  Johnson  and  his  adminis- 
tration for  the  helping  hand  provided 
on  the  accomplishments  in  the  field  of 
veterans'  legislation.  It  is  a  most  welcome 
innovation.  It  is  good  to  see  a  President 
take  the  time  to  work  out  complete  pro- 
grams for  our  veterans  and  ask  for  the 
concurrence  of  Congress.  It  is  good  to  see 
a  President  propose  legislation  that  many 
of  us  knew  should  have  been  enacted  be- 
fore, sucli  as  increased  pensions  for  our 
older  veterans,  more  money  for  hospital 
care  and  construction,  and  an  encom- 
passing desii-e  to  be  of  leal  service  to  our 
veterans  coining  home  from  v^ietnam. 

In  addition  to  the  legislation  that  has 
been  asked  for  by  the  President,  he  has 
shown  his  genuine  concern  by  issuing 
Executive  orders  that  are  within  his  pre- 
rogative that  expedited  and  implemented 
any  legislation  that  we  might  have 
passed.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  pro- 
posed the  hospitals  that  we  have  built 
in  the  past  3  years — 15  new  or  replace- 
ment hospitals.  Medical  research  and  de- 
velopment has  reached  a  new  high  under 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  administration. 
As  a  result,  hospitals  are  a  place  to  get 
well  instead  of  confinement.  More  veter- 
ans are  being  treated  than  a  few  years 
ago  was  dreamed  possible,  and  they  are 
receiving  better  care.  Our  Vietnam  veter- 
ans are  being  advised  of  their  benefits 
even  before  they  leave  Vietnam  by  a 
group  of  VA  counselors.  All  this  was  at 
the  insistence  and  orders  of  the 
President. 

I  am  happy  to  have  been  a  part  of  this 
administration  and  be  able  to  accom- 
plish enactment  of  this  needed  legisla- 
tion for  our  veterans. 


June  10,  1968 


HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  10.  1968 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
16,  1968.  I  introduced  a  bill  designed  to 
remedy  a  condition  unforgivable  in  this 
land  of  abundance — the  condition  of 
iiunger  present  in  10  million  or  more 
Americans  today. 

In  the  statement  introducing  S.  3507 — 
the  Domestic  Food  Assistance  Act  of 
1968 — I  stressed  that  hunger  was  a  na- 
tionwide phenomenon.  I  said  that  hun- 
ger can  be  found  in  rural  farms  and 
urban  slums,  in  the  South.  East.  West, 
and  North. 

Mr.  President,  hunger  exists  in  Min- 
nesota as  it  does  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. A  recent  report,  submitted  at  my 
request  by  the  community  action  pro- 
gram of  the  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  area 
gives  specifics  about  hunger  in  Minne- 
.sota.  Cases  have  been  reported  through- 
out the  network  of  neighborhood  centers 
in  Minneapolis'  slum  area.  While  tempo- 
rary relief  has  been  found  through  the 
OEO  effort,  the  longrun  problem  of  in- 
adequate food  remains. 


Mr.  President,  hunger  is  a  national 
disaster.  It  requires  immediate  response 
on  the  part  of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port on  hunger  in  Minneapolis  published 
by  the  Hennepin  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Case  Histories  and  DoruMENXATiON  or  Fam- 
ilies  SUFFTRINC   From    Lack   of   Food 

I  Compiled   by  Hennepin   County   Office   of 
Economic  Opportunity.  May  25,  1968) 

CiTI/ENS  Cl'MMl'NITY  CENTER. 

Mmntapolis.  Miim.,  May  21.  1968. 
Senator  Walter  Mondai  e, 
Wa.'ihingtnn.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Yes.  we  have  hun- 
grv.  starving  jieople  in  Minneapolis! 

The  problem  as  we  have  seen  it  comes  to  us 
m  many  forms : 

Thf  mother  of  ten  1 10)  chilclrcn  who  is  not 
eligible  for  assistance  because  of  the  one  year 
residency  requirement.  The  family  lived  on 
S33.00  a  month  for  six  months. 

The  family  of  five  1 5 )  who  were  afraid  to 
apply  lor  any  assistance  because  they  had 
been  threatened  that  their  children  would  be 
taken  away. 

Tlie  children  uf  many  families  whose  hol- 
low, irail  bodies  cannot  combat  sickness. 

The  family  of  eight  i8i  where  the  father 
was  recently  emi)loyed  with  the  first  check 
being  held  back  lor  two  weeks.  They  hadn't 
had  any  food  for  a  week  and  one-half  prior 
to  his  employment.  Oier  a  month  withoiil 
any  moniy  to  buy  jood. 

People  who  are  not  eligible  for  any  kind 
of  assistance,  yet  their  annual  income  is  too 
low  to  buy  the  quantities  of  nutritious  food 
necessary  to  feed  their  familips  adequately. 
Low-income  people  need  and  want  decent 
housing,  clothing,  food,  beddinp:  they  pay 
school  fees,  shop  lees,  repair  bills  with  the 
money  available  to  them.  All  of  their  basic 
needs  cannot  be  met  adequately.  The  money 
that  can  go  for  food  is  determined  by  many 
variables:  not  to  mention  that  poor  people 
also  enjoy  music,  books,  movies,  puzzles, 
model  airplanes,  etc. 

What  we  see  are  people  who  are  slowly  dis- 
integrating and  rehabilitation  can  never  be 
of  help.  But,  for  people  who  may  not  yet  be 
permanently  damaged,  there  is  a  preventa- 
tive— the  immediate,  emergency  distribution 
of  food. 

Very  sincerely, 

Patricia  A.  Patterson. 

Administrator . 
information  and  case  histories  reported  by 

the  south  side  citizens  communitt  cen- 
ter,      a       HENNEPIN       county       COMMUNITY 

ACTION    PROGRAM 

A  large  number  of  requests  are  made  to  the 
Southside  Citizens  Community  Center  for 
food.  These  requests  are  reported  on  our  sta- 
tistics under  the  heading  of  financial  prob- 
lems. This  category  consistently  leads  our 
problems  each  month.  189  such  cases  were 
recorded  during  the  first  four  months  of  1968 

In  cases  where  the  Individuals  have  not 
qualified  or  for  some  other  reason  are  not  able 
to  get  help  from  the  public  agencies,  we  have 
been  getting  help  for  them  from  the  Opera- 
tion Greentape  operated  by  the  Twins  Cities 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Center.  Inc., 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Congregational  Church, 
and  the  Episcopal  Neighborhood  Center.  We 
ha'e  also  used  our  Center  "slush"  fund  after 
exhausting  all  other  sources. 

These  cases  demonstrate  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  are  particularly  difficult: 

Case  A  came  to  our  attention  when  the 
lady  called  us  after  being  referred  by  her 
AFDC  worker.  Case  A  had  moved  that  month 
from  a  northern  Minnesota  county  and  was 
now  residing  In  Minneapolis.  Her  AFDC  grant 
was  still  based  on  the  budget  figures  set  up 
at  the  other  county  and  had  not  been  ad- 
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justed  to  reflect  the  increased  cost  of  living  in 
Minneapolis  Because  of  this  and  particulalry 
because  of  the  increased  rent  the  lady  had  to 
pay.  she  ran  out  of  food  before  she  received 
her  next  check.  Tlie  client  received  food 
through  Operation  Greentape  operated  by 
the  Twin  Cities  Opportunities  Industrial- 
ization Center,  Inc. 

Case  B  was  another  situation  of  a  family 
or  u  combination  of  relief  and  AFDC  from 
other  than  the  local  county.  Because  ol  the 
low  subsistence  level  of  her  grants,  it  was  im- 
possible for  her  to  make  ends  meet.  Tlie  case 
was  brought  to  our  attention  when  the  family 
was  visited  during  a  routine  out-reach  pro- 
i,-ram  in  the  neighborhood.  This  client  re- 
ceived money  from  the  Citizens  Community 
Center  "slush"  fund  to  help  her  until  some 
other  resource  could  be  developed. 

May  14.  1968. 

DrWF.Y'      BOELTER. 

Center  Administrator. 
Pat  Moriarty, 
Information  and  Referral  Specialist. 

RETORT  SUBMITTED  BY  EAST  SIDE  CITIZENS 
COMMUNITY'  CENTER.  A  HENNEPIN  COUNTY 
COMMUNITY    ACTION    PROGRAM.    MAY    27,    1668 

In  canviissing  our  neighlxirhood.  we  have 
come  across  various  people  who  are  hungry. 
They  include  senior  citizens  who  are  strug- 
-;ling  on  meager  Social  Security  checks  of 
i,80.00  and  paying  $60.00  a  month  rent.  As 
vou  can  see.  it  leaves  little  for  lood.  In  the 
.ige  range  of  G2  years  and  older,  10  individ- 
uals have  been  found  with  no  food,  eating 
only  milk  and  crackers  or  only  a  couple  cans 
jf  soup. 

We  have  found  12  families  that  include 
both  parents  and  at  least  one  child  with  no 
:ood,  in  some  instances  living  in  a  car,  bare 
looms  or  wherever  they  could  manage  to  stay, 
before  being  evicted.  Some  families'  income 
is  so  low  that  only  some  children  can  go  to 
.school  by  taking  turns  wearing  shoes  and 
coats,  as  there  are  not  enough  to  go  around. 
The  school  complains  because  the  children 
:rom  these  families  have  no  breakfast,  and 
probably  have  very  little  for  lunch  if  any- 
thing at  all.  This  is  why  our  push  for  hot 
lunch  program.  Not  all  schools  in  our  target 
poverty  area  provide  hot  lunches. 

Tragic  though  it  may  seem  for  these  people 
above,  it  is  much  worse  for  the  age  group  55 
Through  62.  If  unemployable  through  Illness 
or  other  reasons,  they  are  left  with  so  little. 
It  takes  these  people  forever  to  get  Social  Se- 
curity. They  can't  receive  old  age  assistance. 
Senior  Citizen's  homes,  and  most  of  all, 
medical  assistance.  They  mtist  use  whatever 
funds  they  have  then  to  buy  medications  and 
.-.re  left  without  food.  We  have  had  6  of 
these  cases  just  recently. 

I  have  been  asked  time  and  time  again  by 
the  elderly  and  the  middle-aged.  "Why!! 
can't  we  buy  just  a  few  food  stamps?  Why 
must  we  put  all  our  money  into  these  stamps. 
We  have  such  a  little  bit.  If  we  buy  food 
stamps,  then  we  won't  have  enough  money 
for  our  medicine." 

We  are  behind  you  100%  in  trying  to  help 
our  hungry  people. 

Margaret  Ball. 
.Acting  Information  and  Referral  Specialist. 

C.\SE  HISTORIES  REPORTED  BY  OPERATION  GREEN 
TAPE.  TWIN  CITIES  OPPORTUNITIES  INDUS- 
TRIALIZATION    CENTER.     MINNEAPOLIS,      MINN. 

(Submitted  by   Clifford   Johnson,  deputy 
director   of   operations) 

Case  A 
Ruth,  age  36,  has  5  living  children  who 
are  all  in  foster  homes.  After  her  husband's 
death,  Ruth  had  a  nervous  breakdown  and 
entered  a  mental  hospital.  She  now  lives  alone 
in  a  tiny  apartment  and  has  occasional  visits 
•A'lth  only  one  daughter,  a  m.entally  retarded 
girl.  When  the  T.C.O.I.C.  visitor  arrived  at 
her  apartment.  Ruth's  refrigerator  was  bare. 
She  Is  receiving  food  through  Operation 
Green  Tape  and  has  no  known  means  of 
support. 
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Cuse  B 

J.,  age  37,  has  11  children  and  lives  In  a  two 
bedroom  apartment  in  a  housing  develop- 
ment. J.  has  lived  in  Hennepin  County  only 
6  months,  therefore  not  qualified  ft>r  any 
type  of  public  .issistance  due  to  residency 
requirements:  1  daughter  pregn.nt:  1  child 
left  in  Louisiana;  2  children  with  obvious  eye 
defects;  several  children  with  a  great  deal 
of  dental  decay. 

J,  was  referred  for  Operation  Green  Tape 
and  the  family  was  assisted  by  a  private 
don  jr. 

Case  C 

An  Indian  family  with  2  children,  both 
parents  apparent  alcoholics,  has  visited  vari- 
ous community  agencies  seeking  assistance. 
They  were  finally  referred  to  Operation  Green 
Tape  for  food.  When  the  coordinator  visited 
this  family  to  deliver  food,  they  were  existing 
by  getting  hand-outs  wherever  they  could. 

Case  D 
B.  is  a  Negro,  the  mother  of  5  children, 
and  the  head  of  her  household.  She  Is  over 
40  years  of  age.  She  receives  Public  Assistance 
to  support  her  own  5  children  and  the  child 
of  her  teenage  daughter.  While  B.  was  hos- 
pitalized for  the  removal  of  skin  cancer,  she 
met  a  T.C  O.I.C.  staffer  who  referred  her  to 
Operation  Green  Tape.  B.'s  family  was  given 
food  and  milk,  toys,  clothes,  and  dishes  for 
Christmas,  1967. 

Ca.^c  E 

A  mother  and  father  with  3  children  cub- 
slst  on  the  mother's  income  from  babysitting. 
The  husband  applied  for  training  at  T.C.O.I.C. 
The  day  of  his  interview  the  family  was  down 
to  their  last  food  and  milk.  Tliey  were  able 
to  get  Green  Tape  a.ssistance  through  the 
TCOIC  counselor. 

Case  F 

A  mother  and  father  x^lth  8  children  re- 
ceive an  Inadequate  income  from  Public 
Assistance.  The  Department  of  Public  Relief 
was  unable  to  help  them  so  Green  Tape  as- 
sistance was  granted. 

Ca.se  G 

A  Negro  family  with  four  children  moved 
to  Minnesota  from  Illinois,  They  have  no  in- 
come. The  husband  is  imable  to  work  because 
of  a  possible  diagnosis  of  cancer.  He  also 
needs  psychiatric  care.  One  child  has  colos- 
tomy and  needs  several  further  operations. 
The  husband's  hospitalization  is  paid  for  by 
■v. A.  but  no  subsistence  funds  are  available 
for  the  family  from  V.A.  until  residency  has 
been  esuiblished  In  Minnesota  for  3  years. 

INFORMATION  REPORTED  BY  MRS.  JUNE  RHINE- 
HART.  SCHOOL  SOCIAL  WORKER,  GRANT  ELE- 
MENTARY   SCHOOL.   MI.N-NEAPOLIS,   MINN 

Mrs.  Rhlnehart  is  presently  working  with 
three  families  who  are  totally  without  funds 
for  any  necessities,  including  food.  One  fam- 
ily ha.s  12  members,  another  has  15.  and  the 
third  has  17  members.  Each  of  these  families 
also  has  retarded  members  (parents  and/or 
children)  which  limits  their  employment  op- 
portunities. The  health  problems  of  these 
families  are  severe.  Mrs.  Rhlnehart  has  had 
to  seek  out  charities  and  private  individuals 
to  assist  these  families  over  a  period  of  one 
year  until  they  can  obtain  public  assistance. 

Mrs.  Rhlnehart  estimates  that  she  has  25 
families  per  year  with  no  resources  to  draw 
even  a  subsistence  level  income. 

Because  of  the  residency  requirement  of 
the  Relief  Department,  families  arriving  in 
Minneapolis  with  no  resources  are  unable  to 
attain  public  assistance.  In  seeking  help  for 
these  families,  Mrs.  Rhlnehart  often  has  to 
Involve  ac  many  as  twenty-five  agencies  with 
each  family  to  fill  its  basic  needs.  The  ex- 
penditure of  all  these  agencies  in  time, 
money,  and  personnel  cost  much  more  than 
if  the  Relief  Department  would  immediately 
accept  such  families. 

The  common  response  of  the  Relief  De- 
partment to  newly  arrived  families  with  no 
resources  in  Minneapolis  is  that  they  should 
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return  to  their  former  home.  ThU  is.  need- 
less to  say.  impossible  for  most  families  and 
extremely  undesirable. 

STATEMENT  FROM  MR.  HY  ROSEN.  COMMUNITY 
INFORMATION  OFHCE,  PILOT  CITY  CENTER,  A 
HENNEPIN  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PRO- 
GRAM 

In  the  past  few  years,  I  have  received  calls 
for  emergency  food  deliveries  to  persons  who 
are  not  able  to  secure  assistance  from  gov- 
ernment agencies  until  certain  forms  are 
made  out  and  approved.  In  the  interim,  their 
iamlUes  are  left  without  lood.  Many  times 
government  employees  and  elected  officials 
were  helpless  to  act  and  sought  assistance 
from  neighborhood  organizations.  I  person- 
ally have  delivered  food  to  needy  families, 
many  with  babies,  whose  cupboards  were 
bare.  At  times  neighbors  and  friends  have 
pooled  what  little  resources  they  had  to  help 
these  people.  In  many  Instances,  the  families 
went  hungry. 

"One  or  more  health  problems  were  found 
in  63.7  per  rent  of  the  children  .  .  .  Among 
health  problems  found  in  the  children  nutri- 
tional were  third  in  order  of  frcquenry."— 
•Health  Program  for  Minneapolis  Project 
Headstart  1966"  by  Evelyn  E.  Hartmen.  M  D.. 
M  S.  and  Al  Olson.  Printed  in  Tlie  Journal  of 
School  Health,  Vol.  XXXVII,  No,  5,  May. 
1967. 


FEDERAL  ACTIVITIES  POLLUTE 
LAKE  ERIE  IN  VIOLATION  OF  THE 
LAW 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1968 

Mr,  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  dis- 
cussion ot  the  desperate  state  of  pollution 
of  Lake  Erie  must  take  into  full  account 
that  for  many  years  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  been  and  con- 
tinue to  be  in  flagrant  \iolation  of  the 
law  which  exists  pursuant  to  a  treaty 
entered  into  by  the  two  countries  in  1909 
providing  for  the  adjustment  and  settle- 
ment of  all  questions  which  might  arise 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  boundary- 
waters.  The  treaty,  which  is  still  in  full 
force  and  effect,  defines  boundary  waters 
as  "the  waters  from  main.shore  to  main- 
shore  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  and  con- 
necting waterways,  or  the  portions 
thereof,  along  which  the  international 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  passes."  Ob- 
viously this  includes  Lake  Erie. 

Article  IV  of  the  treaty  specifically 
lirovides: 

Boundary  waters  and  waters  going  across 
the  boundary  shall  not  be  polluted  on  either 
side  to  the  injury  of  health  or  property  on 
the  other. 

Article  Vni  establishes  an  order  of 
preference  with  respect  to  various  uses 
for  these  waters,  with  water  for  domestic 
and  sanitary  purposes  having  highest 
priority,  followed  next  by  water  used  for 
navigation,  then  for  power  and  irrigation. 

Contrary  to  article  IV.  providing  that 
boundary  waters  shall  not  be  polluted  on 
either  side,  we  find  that  6  percent  of 
mimicipal  waste,  from  a  population  of 
10  million  Americans  living  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie  in  1965,  were  de- 
posited in  the  lake  with  no  treatment  at 
all,  that  41  percent  received  only  primary 
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treatment  and  53  percent  received  sec- 
ondary treatment. 

About  79  percent  of  the  municipal 
waste  from  the  Canadian  population  of 
1.2  million  living  on  Lake  Erie  in  1965 
received  secondary  treatment,  12  percent 
primary  treatment  and  9  percent  no 
treatment. 

Similarly,  according  to  the  1965  in- 
terim report  of  the  International  Joint 
Commission,  the  United  States  in  1965 
had  271  and  Canada  63  sources  of  indus- 
trial waste  along  the  Lake  Erie,  many  of 
which  were  classified  as  being  subject 
to  inadequate  treatment.  The  report  also 
noted  that  waters  from  overland  runoff 
and  deep  percolation  contained  agri- 
cultural and  other  wastes  which  affect 
the  quality  of  the  receiving  waters,  and 
of  course  this  is  especially  true  of  Lake 
Erie. 

A  surprising  omission  in  the  Commis- 
sion report  was  the  extent  to  which  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  Itself  in  constant  violation  of  the  1909 
treaty  and  therefore  of  Federal  law. 

Last  year.  1967.  U.S.  Government 
dredging  projects  at  14  Lake  Erie  har- 
bors produced  a  total  of  7.671.000  cubic 
yards  of  polluted  dredged  material.  Of 
this  total.  5.438,000  cubic  yards  were 
dumped  at  so-called  "authorized"  dis- 
posal areas  in  Lake  Erie. 

For  1968,  also  according  to  data  re- 
ceived from  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Government  dredging  at 
these  same  harbors  is  expected  to  pro- 
duce 7.015.000  cubic  yards  of  .spoil  ma- 
terial, virtually  all  of  it  polluted.  Of  this 
total.  5.302.000  cubic  yards  are  planned 
for  open  lake  disposal. 

Since  the  1965  interim  report  of  the 
International  Joint  Commission.  U.S.  ef- 
forts to  l)ring  Government  dredging  op- 
erations within  the  law  have  been  any- 
thing but  noteworthy  or  encouraging.  In 

1967.  2.2  million  cubic  yards  of  Govern- 
ment dredged  spoil  material  were 
consigned   to   diked   area   disposal.   For 

1968.  the  amount  of  polluted  material 
resulting  from  Government  dredging 
that  will  be  consigned  to  diked  areas  is 
expected  to  be  only  1.7  million  cubic 
yards. 

What  this  means,  quite  clearly,  is  that 
about  71  percent  of  ti:e  polluted  material 
resulting  from  Federal  dredging  activi- 
ties in  1967  was  dumped  into  Lake  Erie  in 
violation  of  the  law  as  against  29  percent 
that  was  properly  diked,  and  that  in 
1968  unlawful  open  lake  dumping  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  to  more  than  75  per- 
cent, as  against  only  25  percent  that  will 
be  diked. 

When  I  state  that  this  activity  is  in 
violation  of  the  law.  let  me  again  refer 
to  article  VIII  of  the  treaty.  If  I  interpret 
this  language  correctly,  it  means  that 
the  use  of  lake  waters  for  domestic  and 
sanitary  purposes  is  given  preference 
over  other  uses  and  no  use  shall  be  per- 
mitted, including  dredging  for  naviga- 
tion that  results  in  the  pollution  of  Lake 
waters,  which  tends  materially  to  con- 
flict with  the  highest  priority  of  water 
use;  namely,  for  domestic  and  sanitary 
purposes. 

Yet,  completely  contrary  to  this  policy 
and  prohibition,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  takes  the  position,  as  stated  in  a 
letter  to  me  dated  May  3, 1968 : 
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Because  of  severe  economic  hardship 
and  because  no  disposal  areas  other  than 
the  authorized  deep  water  areas  of  Lake 
Erie  are  now  available,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  dredging  In  1968  must  be  done 
arid  the  dredged  material  djspospd  in  the 
Lake. 

Although  fully  aware  that  the  spoil 
material  thus  consigned  for  lake  dis- 
posal IS  bound  to  result  in  further  pollu- 
tion, the  letter  concludes  with  the  assur- 
ance: 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  will  continue  its 
efforts.  In  coordination  with  FWPCA  and 
State  authorities,  to  construct  and  maintain 
harbors  in  consonance  with  the  national  ob- 
jective of  cleaning  up  our  rivers  and  lakes 
and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

With  respect  to  Lake  Erie,  the  corps 
appaiently  has  determined  that  the 
cheapest  way  to  clean  it  up  is  to  fill  it  up. 
The  fact  is  that  the  corps  is  not  main- 
taining harbors  on  Lake  Erie  with  the 
national  objective  of  cleaning  up  our 
rivers  and  lakes.  What  it  is  doing  is 
dredging  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  by 
"authorizing"  so-called  deepwater  dis- 
posal areas  along  the  entire  U.S.  shore- 
line of  Lake  Erie— areas  which  it  has  no 
right  to  authorize  and  which,  in  point  of 
fact,  are  both  shallow  and  in  many  cases 
in  immediate  proximity  to  municipal 
water  intakes  serving  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  p>eople. 

The  result  of  this  Federal  activity  is 
to  constantly  add  t.o  rather  than  abate 
the  pollution  of  Lake  Eric  waters;  Fed- 
oral  .justification  for  pursuing  this  policy 
is  said  to  be  economic  hardship  to  navi- 
gation, a  use  which  somehow  has  leap- 
frogged in  priority  over  the  "uses  for  do- 
mestic and  sanitaiy  purposes"  that  are 
given  preference  in  the  treaty  of  1909. 
Now  let  me  comment  on  the  problem 
of  disposal  of  materials  dredged  from 
harbors  and  watersvays  under  permits 
issued  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

In  1967.  such  permit  dredging  ac- 
counted for  185,000  cubic  yards  of 
dredged  material,  all  of  which  was  pol- 
luted and  all  of  which  was  dumped  in 
open  lake  disposal  areas.  In  1968.  con- 
tract dredging  pursuant  to  permits  is- 
-sued  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  al- 
readj-  more  than  doubled  and  348.000 
cubic  yards  of  additional  polluted  mate- 
rial have  been  added  to  Lake  Erie  waters 
so  far  this  year.  These  figures,  of  course, 
do  not  include  a  large  number  of  ap- 
plications presently  pending  for  approval 
or  expected  to  be  filed  for  permit  dredg- 
ing this  summer  and  fall. 

One  permit  for  private  dredging  not 
yet  acted  upon  by  the  corps  has  gen- 
erated particular  interest.  It  involves  the 
application  of  the  Dunbar  &  Sullivan 
Dredging  Co.,  of  Detroit,  to  dredge  295,- 
000  cubic  yards  of  especially  badly  pol- 
luted spoil  and  scum  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Rouge  Rive'-  and  to  dump  it  in  shal- 
low waters  in  western  Lake  Erie  within 
less  than  2.000  yards  of  the  international 
boundary. 

The  policy  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
appears  to  be  ambivalent.  The  corps  itself 
dredges  polluted  spoil  from  the  Rouge 
River  which,  because  of  its  condition,  it 
deposits  on  Grassey  Island  rather  than  in 
the  lake.  At  the  same  time,  its  district 
office  recommended  approval  last  year 
of  a  permit  to  allow  private  dredging  of 
the  same  contaminated  material  for  dis- 
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posal  in  the  .shallow  waters  of  Lake  Erie. 

Again  in  1967,  the  same  private  dredg- 
ing company  was  in  the  process  of  dimip- 
ing  into  Lake  Michigan,  with  the  Corp.s 
of  Engineers  approval,  some  203.000  cubic 
yards  of  highly  polluted  dredging  similar 
in  character  to  the  spoil  material  in  the 
Rouge  River.  In  the  wake  of  public  out- 
ci->-  and  vigorous  representations  from 
the  Illinois  congressional  delegation  and 
the  Governor  of  Illinois,  this  dumping 
was  found  to  be  contrary  to  the  public 
interest  and  was  halted. 

In  a  letter  to  me  dated  May  31,  1968, 
Assistant  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior  Max 
N.  Edwards  advised  me,  relative  to  the 
proposed  permit  dredging  of  the  Rouge 
River  for  open  lake  disposal : 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  sediments 
to  be  dredged,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  Regional  Office  has 
recommended  to  the  US.  Corps  of  Engineers 
that  the  dredgings  concerned  not  he  disposed 
of  in  Lake  Erie,  but  he  placed  in  upland  areas 
so  that  pollution  of  Lake  Erie  will  be  pre- 
vented. Recognizing  the  shortage  of  suitable 
on-shore  disposal  sites  for  .such  materials, 
(your)  suggestion  that  this  material  be 
placed  on  the  Grassey  Island  disposal  site 
appears  to  be  appropriate  from  a  pollution 
control  viewpoint.  We  understand,  liowever. 
that  this  approach  has  been  rejected  by  the 
Corps. 

All  of  this  suggests  to  me.  in  the  strong- 
est possible  terms,  that  the  final  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  issuance  of  dredg- 
ing permits,  where  the  material  to  be 
disposed  of  has  been  foimd  to  be  pol- 
luted, should  rest  with  the  Secretaiy  of 
the  Interior  rather  than  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Army.  Under  a  July  13. 1967,  agree- 
ment between  the  Secretaries  of  these  two 
departments,  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Army 
is  given  the  authority  to  evaluate  the 
economic  advantages  and  benefits  of  a 
proposed  dredging  operation  in  relation 
to  resultant  loss  or  damage,  including 
violation  of  applicable  water  quality 
standards,  and  to  either  deny  the  permit 
or  include  such  conditions  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

In  my  view,  if  Lake  Erie  is  to  be  saved, 
strong  pollution  abatement  enforcement 
should  not  be  subject  to  a  waiver  based 
upon  temporary  economic  convenience  or 
advantage.  Activity  which  contaminates 
the  water  upon  which  our  verj'  lives  are 
dependent  must  be  outlawed  and  tmif  orm 
enforcement  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  agency  having  primary  responsibility 
for  establishing  water  quality  standards 
and  seeing  that  they  are  met. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  there 
must  be  a  prompt  clarification  of  Fed- 
eral policy  if  the  confidence,  support  and 
commitment  of  our  citizenr>-  is  to  be 
sustained  in  fighting  pollution  and 
achieving  a  national  goal  of  clean  water. 


A  WORKING  CREDO— A  COM- 
MENCEMENT ADDRESS 


HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  10.  1968 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  Belknap 
College,  a  new  but  rapidly  growing  in- 
stitution  of  higher  learning  in  Center 
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Harbor.  N.H..  recently  held  its  1968  com- 
mencement exercises. 

An  honorary  degree  was  most  properly 
bestowed  upon  Mr.  John  S.  Woodbridge, 
who  for  37  years  served  so  willingly  and 
tirelessly  as  accountant,  treasurer,  and 
comptroller  of  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways until  his  retirement  in  1966. 

Mr.  Woodbridge  has  for  a  considerable 
time  been  a  trustee  of  Belknap  College 
and  that  Belknap  chose  him  to  be  the 
recipient  of  an  honorary  degree  as  doctor 
of  laws  is  heartwarming  to  those  of  us 
who  know  of  the  hundreds  of  hours  Mr. 
Woodbridge  has  put  into  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  this  new  fine  New  Hampshire 
school. 

As  I  read  this  address.  I  am  reminded 
of  the  everla.^ting  words  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster in  the  Dartmouth  College  case,  when 
lie  said: 

It  is.  sir.  .IS  I  have  said,  a  small  college. 
And  yet,  there  are  those  who  love  it. 

Mr.  Woodbridge  has  wrll  demonstrated 
.such  love  and  dedication,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  commence- 
ment speech  be  inserted  in  the  Exten- 
.sions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Working  Credo 

(By  John  S.  Woodbridge) 

Tills  is  commencement.  Not  the  ending  of 
a  college  career:  not  the  termination  of  four 
ye<Ts  of  self-imposed  educational  discipline; 
not  the  final  triumphant  gesture  of  earning 
,1  sheepskin  nnd  thereby  cauterizing  and 
sealing  ori'  a  compartment  of  one's  life. 

This  is  commencement.  Tlie  beginning  of 
an  unfettered  life,  the  emergence  of  the 
butterfly  from  the  chrysalis,  the  change 
from  protected  pinfeathers  to  pinions  ready 
for  soaring  flifjht.  Tlie  emancipation  from 
fiuarded  and  directional  academic  iife  sviper- 
imposed  upon  cloistered  family  life,  all  of 
which  has  been  aimed  to  prepare  well  the 
object  of  their  devotion  Vi  deal  with  the 
basics  that  lie  ahead. 

Tills  .s'^unrls  like  the  prelude  to  a  treacled 
md  bonr.f;  set  of  platitudes,  soporific  and 
to  be  endured  by  a  captive  audience  while 
Its  wooden  chair  seats  get  liarder  and  harder. 
But  no'  I  am  going  to  talk  to  yoti  as  if  I 
were  talking  to  my  two  children  of  your 
general  vintage,  and  let  you  in  to  some  sec- 
ret places  where  joy  and  satisfaction  await, 
iind  where  a  little  imported  experience  may 
liela  you  nste  them  sooner. 

nrst  :et  mo  say  tha't  you  have  gained 
somethiiig  today  that  few  people  have, 
something  that  you  can  guard  with  fierce 
iiride  and  with  the  sure  knowledge  that  it  is 
priceless,  an  earned  degree  from  a  polished 
eem  of  academic  excellence.  Belknap  Col- 
lege. This  is  not  a  little  run-of-the-mlne 
college  in  sleepy  foothills,  but  an  educational 
f.iclor  fast  assuming  its  rightful  position  as 
one  of  the  truly  inspirational  leaders  of 
.•\merican  ctilture,  bursting  at  its  seams  with 
values  that  it  craves  to  impart.  Young  it  is. 
time-wise,  but  seasoned  thoroughly  through 
its  incandescent  furnace  of  vast  and  useful 
experience  and  arduous  tribulations  adroitly 
and  successfully  encountered. 

In  its  command  towers  that  educator  of 
national  note,  Royal  Merrill  Frye,  who  with 
his  tiny  cabinet  created  this  college  with 
bare  but  sure  liands.  bare  pocketbooks  and 
bare  credit  resources.  Their  contagious 
pioneering  zeal  and  uncanny  facility  for 
curing  these  barenesses  have  confounded  the 
early  prophets  and  pessimistic  critics  and 
converted  them  into  ardent  supporters. 

Like  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  his  tight  little 
group  splintered   off   from   another  area,   its 
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poals  and  working  patterns  already  estab- 
lished, with  a  select  entotirage  of  educators 
and  students  accompanying  the  group  in  its 
.search  for  earlier  realization  of  its  dreams. 
The  premises  were  chosen  after  careful  re- 
view of  surrounding  circumstances,  aided  by 
ilioughiful  and  sympathetic  citizens,  and  op- 
erations began  with  less  than  the  barest  of 
minima  as  to  iihyslcal  facilities,  optimism 
running  rife  and  the  staff  of  teachers  and 
.administrators  running  ragged  trying  to  keep 
up  with  the  triple-pronged  duties  that  each 
had  to  perform. 

Slowly,  excruciatingly  slowly,  the  balance 
started  to  turn.  Enthusiasm  grew  as  the  stu- 
dents tliemselves  became  carpenters  and 
journeymen  in  the  creation  of  physical  facil- 
ities, as  suppliers  and  bankers  gained  more 
confidence  in  the  future  of  the  College  and 
;:o  became  more  patient  in  their  credit  re- 
quirements, as  organizations  dealing  with 
educational  situations  and  requirements  be- 
came increasingly  aware  of  the  innate  values 
of  the  College  just  emerging  into  prominence. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  a  strong  and  repre- 
sentative body,  has  quietly  been  restoring 
heart  over  and  over  again  in  this  heart- 
breaking and  frustrating  development  period 
by  lending  expertise,  experience  and  other 
comfort  to  the  College,  and  by  making  avail- 
able financial  facilities  in  both  temporary 
and  permanent  form.  Financial  support  con- 
tinues to  broaden  with  an  ever-increasing 
circle  of  graduates  conscious  of  the  needs 
of  their  .Mma  Mater  and  becoming  financially 
able  to  do  something  about  it.  with  develop- 
ment of  requirements  enabling  important 
educational  funds  to  participate,  with  the 
sympathetic  agencies  in  Washington  be- 
ginning to  be  permitted  to  lend  their  facil- 
ities, and  with  more  and  more  individ- 
uals recognizing  the  worth  of  the  College 
in  tangible  manner. 

Having  addres.^ed  myself  to  your  academic 
heritage,  let  me  turn  to  phases  of  the  work- 
ing credo  which  I  have  touched  on  and 
which  will  bear  exploration.  They  do  not 
conflict  with  the  austerity  and  loftiness  of 
the  Decalogue.  The  Ten  Commandments 
gra\en  on  tablets  of  stone,  nor  with  the 
Sermon  on  the  Motmt  of  The  Great  Teacher. 
but  amplify  and  embellish  them  tangentlally. 
emphasn-ing  in  ie^:ato  phrasing  certain  areas 
considered  of  present-day  significance  while 
not  altering  in  a  single  respect  the  great  and 
abiding  principles  incorporated  within  those 
exalted  sayings. 

The  precepts  expressed  herein,  like  those 
of  the  noble  and  related  sayings  referred  to. 
perforce  are  in  staccato  form,  for  each  might 
well  and  has  been  expanded  in  voluminous 
manner  in  the  libraries  of  the  world,  and  our 
time  limitation  here  forbids  other  treatment. 
Instead,  each  of  these  tenets  is  well  worthy 
of  quiet  and  contemplative  digestion,  to  be 
reviewed  frequently  when  indicated,  and 
thus  should  be  of  real  help  in  your  goal  of 
a  fuller  life.  They  are  embraced  in  that  pow- 
erful and  all-compelling  call,  set  forth  in  the 
Old  Testament  in  Chapter  19  of  Leviticus, 
verse  18.  echoed  by  the  Great  Teacher  In  his 
characterization  of  It  as  one  of  the  two  great- 
est coirmandments.  polished  to  perfection  in 
unmistakable  and  crystal  clear  tones,  saying: 

•Tliou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thvself." 

To  me.  one  of  the  facets  of  utmost  im- 
portance is  that  of  consideration,  the  art  of 
being  considerate,  consideration  for  others 
and  their  lives,  consideration  becoming  a 
way  of  life  and  thus  a  foe  to  selfishness  and 
rudeness.  What  a  pleasure  to  be  In  the  pres- 
ence of  a  considerate  person,  one  who  needs 
itot  try  tc  impress  by  domineering  speech  or 
manner !  What  an  instant  way  to  create  and 
to  retain  friendships,  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
joyous  living! 

Linked  closely  to  this  worthy  attribute, 
practically  synonymous.  Is  that  of  toler- 
ance, not  haughty  or  supercilious  tolerance, 
but  sincere  respect  for  the  views  of  others. 
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whether  or  not  they  are  your  own.  This  char- 
acteristic runs  the  gamut  of  a  host  of  sit- 
uations, of  color,  creed  or  religion,  of  social 
or  financial  status,  of  customs  or  practices, 
of  approach  to  music,  literature  or  other 
arts,  of  postures  or  activities  of  governing 
bodies,  be  they  International,  national,  state, 
municipal  or  collegiate.  One  may  disagree 
utterly  with  any  or  all  facets  of  such  situa- 
tions, but  should  not  accordingly  dismiss 
them  cavalierly  or  without  due  considera- 
tion, taking  action  If  necessary  through  chan- 
nels provided  or  available,  and  In  an  orderly 
manner. 

Closely  related  to  this  practical  and  emi- 
nently workable  virtue  is  that  of  pride,  pride 
in  one's  accomplishments,  in  one's  friends 
and  surroundings.  In  one's  heritage  and  land 
of  birth  and  citizenship.  This  is  not  to  be 
coitfused  with  that  phenomenon  known  as 
"False  Pride,"  an  uncomfortable  chip  on 
the  shoulder  refuge  from  suspected  condes- 
cension, a  Irlendship-shallerlng  posture  to 
be  avoided  like  the  plague.  Nor  should  pride 
be  considered  as  synonymous  with  brag- 
gadocio, colloquially  known  as  self-aggran- 
dizement, which,  like  self-pride,  is  a  rather 
dl-sagreement  type  of  snobbishness  not  wel- 
come an\ where.  So  let  your  true  pride  be 
contagious;  let  it  Infect  and  inspire  others; 
let  it  elevate  Its  subject  even  higher  In  your 
mind  and  in  the  minds  of  others. 

Another  great  attribute  Is  a  hense  of  humor, 
wholesome  and  gladdening  and  easing  of 
troublesome  situations.  If  one  Is  not  en- 
dowed with  stich  a  scnsiv  it  is  not  hard  './j 
cultivate  it,  especially  since  Dame  Nature 
has  dictated  that  muscles  controlling  the 
smile  mechanism  are  far  less  complex  or  dif- 
ficult than  those  controlling  the  scowl  mech- 
anism. To  possess  this  attribute  does  not 
mean  that  one  must  be  an  accomplished  spin- 
ner of  tall  tales  or  a  purveyor  cf  oIT-colur 
anecdotes  of  barnyard  humor  or  even  a  tal- 
ented listener  to  .such  essays  dt  being  an 
accepted  fact  that  a  good  listener  is  a  great 
conversationalist).  With  a  sense  of  humor, 
one  can  better  .savor  and  enjoy  friends  and 
situations  and  surroundings,  and  will  never 
be  completely  dismayed  or  defeated  under 
the  direst  circumstances.  One  clings  to  such 
a  person  as  an  asylum  and  thereby  gains 
strength  to  pursue  one's  course. 

Display  of  enthusiasm,  if  genuine  .and  not 
cloying,  is  rewarding  to  the  i;enerator  of  the 
cause  for  the  enthusiasm,  which  in  turn  re- 
flects back  to  the  displayer  ;uid  thus  to  the 
friendship  element,  iuch  display  frequently 
leads  to  further  development  of  the  subject 
matter,  and  even  to  other  matters,  by  re- 
ciprocal enthusi.ism  and  the  exchange  of 
more  advanced  ideas  and  plans.  F*ailure  to 
display  enthusiasm  when  due  is  stultifying 
and  a  deterrent  to  a  continuation  of  the 
cause  for  enthusiasm,  frequently  leading  to  a 
comp;ete  stoppage  of  the  topic  otherwise 
being  developed,  with  a  concurrent  lowering 
of  the  friendship  level. 

A  few  negative  .ireas  come  to  mind,  to  be 
exposed  and,  by  application  of  the  admirable 
double  negative  concept,  become  positive  and 
thus  rewarding. 

Mental  laziness  is  one  of  such  vices,  easy 
'o  pamper  and  insidious  in  its  results.  You 
have  been  exposed  here  for  a  long  time  to  the 
art  of  thinking,  of  exercising  the  logic  factor 
so  important  throughout  one's  entire  life.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  such  stimulation  frequently 
transcends  the  subject  matters  of  the  acjj- 
demlc  courses  taken,  even  though  ihey  have 
been  highly  technical,  while  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  these  two  types  of  facility  grow- 
in!!  together  hand  in  hand.  There  are  many 
varied  and  fascinating  methods  of  escape  ac- 
tivities, useful  in  most  cases  as  anodynes 
Where  necessary,  but  their  abuse  can  be  not 
only  stultifying  but  chronic,  leading  to  men- 
tal laziness,  .apathy,  mediocrity,  loss  of 
friends.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  cite  the  media 
for  such  escape  hatches,  which  are  well- 
known  to  all  and  in  widespread  existence  at 
home  and  elsewhere. 
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Garrulity  Is  a  pit  from  which  It  Is  hard 
to  extricate  oneself,  a  floundering  around  in 
a  morass  of  words  of  no  great  consequence, 
deadening  to  captive  audiences  who  quietly 
learn  to  sidestep  the  purveyors  of  such  lin- 
guistic torrents  Friendships  survive  with  dif- 
ficulty In  its  presence,  which  frequently 
stems  from  insecurity  and  often  results  in 
unconscious  attempts  to  dominate.  The 
truncated  phrase  "Verbum  sap"  applies. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin  can  be  found 
the  art  of  being  LACONIC,  either  a  virtue  or 
a  vice  Let  the  two  following  colloquys  speak 
for  themselves  without  elaboration,  both  oc- 
curring as  we  once  drove  through  the  North- 
ern regions  of  our  country  First,  with  the 
busy  operator  of  a  turnpike  tollbooth:  Ques- 
tion— "Is  this  the  way  to  Highway  'X'?"  An- 
swer— "Right  ••  Polite,  adequate,  factual. 
Secondly,  with  the  dispenser  of  gasoline  at 
a  filling  station:  Question — "It  has  been  very 
drv  In  Connecticut:  has  It  rained  much 
here:'"  Answer — "Some."  Rude.  Inadequate, 
though  no  doubt  factual. 

But  the  gift  of  good  speech,  not  to  be 
confused  with  garrulity  or  with  the  art  of 
being  laconic,  is  something  to  be  cherished, 
nor  :s  it  necessarily  innate,  but  can  be  culti- 
vated, especially  with  your  academic  back- 
grouael.  We  have  all  been  endowed  with  the 
ability  to  express  ourselves  orally,  and  a 
wealth  of  vocabulary  awaits  those  who  crave 
its  shadings  and  nuances  and  fine  delinea- 
tions. Alas!  Too  often  do  commonplace  oaths 
and  vulgarities  become  frequently  and  cur- 
rently adjectival,  displacing  descriptive  lan- 
guage and  rapidly  and  tediously  losing  their 
expletive  value.  Since  there  are  so  few  hun- 
dreds of  words  used  in  the  active  vocabulary 
of  our  surroundings,  it  seems  a  shame  to 
surrender  some  of  them  In  favor  of  these 
thoughtless,  lazy,  vocal,  stopgap  objurga- 
tions. 

Facility  of  expression,  especially  when 
coupled  with  felicity  of  language,  converts 
readily  into  enjoyable  and  picturesque 
speech;  good  practice  in  its  development  re- 
sults when  you  couch  your  personal  corre- 
spondence in  such  a  manner  that  you  are 
certain  that  your  letters  will  be  read  at 
least  twice,  and  frequently  aloud.  Nor  need 
laconic  practice  be  a  stumbling  block  in  this 
art.  which  does  not  require  loquacity.  One 
of  the  most  poignant  phrases  In  the  Bible  Is 
its  shortes-  verse,  finding  Itself  as  the  35th 
of  the  nth  Chapter  of  St.  John,  immediately 
following  the  announcement  of  the  untimely 
demise  of  the  Lord's  friend  Lazarus,  It  reads 
simply — 'Jesus  wept". 

Continuation  of  studying  after  gradua- 
tion will  be  found  particularly  rewarding, 
whetlier  it  be  in  the  field  of  endeavor  which 
you  are  about  to  adopt  or  in  parallel  fields 
or  in  areas  completely  foreign  to  these.  The 
main  thing  is  to  keep  the  thought  processes 
which  you  have  been  employing  here  so  as- 
siduously from  becoming  atrophied  through 
disuse.  It  may  be  hard  to  do  and  often  in- 
convenient, but  your  enlarging  of  your 
acquaintance  with  topics  otherwise  denied 
you  will  certainly  aid  you  in  your  contacts 
with  your  growing  circle  of  friends  and 
associates. 

My  esteemed  predecessor  Moses  has  so 
comprehensively  and  concisely  set  out  fur- 
ther negative  postures  requiring  double  nega- 
tive positive  treatment  that  I  respectfully 
would  like  to  incorporate  them  by  reference 
in  this  talk  to  my  children  and  to  you,  sug- 
gesting that  it  would  not  be  amiss  If'both  the 
Decalogue  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  were 
readily  available  to  you  as  you  continue  your 
career  through  this  wonderful  life. 

The  working  credo  we  have  been  exploring 
here,  both  in  its  positive  form  and  in  Its 
double  negative  form,  can  serve  you  well  as 
you  sally  forth  from  here  and  enter  your 
postgraduate  lives  and  careers.  Its  active  and 
sincere  practice  will  fit  In  anywhere  you  go 
and  in  anything  you  do,  and  observing  yon 
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acting   tmder   its   precepts  may   well   cause 

others  to  follow  your  example,  characterized 

by  the  great  commandment : 
"Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
So  go  forth,  my  very  good  young  friends, 

and  may  God  bless  you! 


June  10,  196S 


LAW.  LEARNING,   AND  LIBERTY 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

OF    VIBOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  10,  1968 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  9  the 
distingruished  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford  I,  delivered  the  commencement 
addre.ss  to  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  in  the  275th  year  of  its  charter 
in  Williamsburg,  Va.  The  theme  of  the 
address  is  most  topical  and  timely.  I 
quote  the  same  herewith: 

Law,  Learning,  and  Libertt 

President  Paschall,  faculty  and  friends, 
parents  and  students,  and  members  of  the 
Class  of  1968  of  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  at  the  close  of  your  two  hundred  and 
seventy  fifth  year,  greetings  and  con- 
gratulations. 

I  am  grateful  Indeed  to  be  Invited  to  this 
distinguished  landmark  of  higher  education 
in  America,  and  doubly  delighted  to  have 
been  chosen  by  a  sttulent  committee.  In  issu- 
ing and  accepting  this  honor  none  of  us 
could  foresee  the  dark  cloud  of  tragedy  which 
has  cast  its  shadow  on  the  political  scene 
and  transformed  today  Into  a  national  day  of 
mourning.  Yet  I  think  Senator  Kennedy 
would  have  been  the  last  to  want  to  rob  you  of 
any  oi  the  Joys  of  this  long-awaited  "day — 
not  that  my  speech  will  be  a  joy — but  its 
message  may  encourage  some  of  you  to  take 
the  same  vigorous  part  in  public  atTairs  which 
both  John  P.  and  Robert  Kennedy  did  from 
their  youth.  The  red  thread  of  violence  and 
intolerance,  with  its  ugly  knots  of  assassina- 
tion and  anarchy,  which  has  run  through 
all  your  student  years,  will  not  be  severed  by 
sorrowing  nor  untangled  with  tears. 

In  this  serene  setting,  the  evident  fulfill- 
ment of  the  Founding  Fathers'  dream  of 
domestic  tranquillity,  it  is  hard  to  remem- 
ber that  even  college  campuses  have  not  all 
escaped  what  one  writer  calls  "the  neon 
glow  of  the  age  of  comfort  and  violence.  ' 
Therefore  It's  reassuring  to  me  to  know  that 
this  historic  Sir  Christopher  Wren  Building, 
the  oldest  administration  building  in  the 
countrj-,  which  has  been  sacked  by  British 
Redcoats,  commandeered  by  French  officers. 
burned  by  Union  cavalrymen  and  fortified  by 
Federal  cannoneers,  has  never  yet  fallen  to 
the  student  body. 

I  did  note  that  Commencement  Exercises 
for  the  Class  of  1849  were  suspended,  ac- 
cording to  the  college  records,  "to  give  time 
for  the  excitement  and  prejudice  to  subside. " 
This  simply  Illustrates  that  anjahlng  Colum- 
bia University  can  do,  William  and  Mary  did 
a  century  or  so  sooner. 

What  that  excitement  was  all  about  I'm 
not  sure.  In  my  day  the  chief  causes  of 
campus  commotion  were  swallowing  goldfish, 
or  raiding  the  women's  dormitories.  I  under- 
stand the  latter  situation  has  been  reversed 
nowadays,  with  the  girls  doing  the  raiding, 
and  to  me  this  seems  to  be  real  progress. 

.■\s  for  the  goldfish  swallowing — I  believe 
the  record  was  87 — that  appears  to  have 
passed  quickly,  proving  only  that  what  you 
put  into  your  head  in  college  is  more  im- 
portant that  what  you  put  into  yotir  stomach. 

You  are  probably  all  thoroughly  fed  up 
with  observations  about  the  antiquity  of  the 


College  of  William  and  Mary,  and  I  shal; 
limit  my  remarks  on  your  alma  mater's  agi 
to  this  reminder:  the  first  poor  people' 
movement  of  this  country  was  across  th  • 
Atlantic  Ocean,  .across  the  mountains  an- 
the  plains  and  the  mountains,  and  It  ha.- 
never  really  ceased. 

These  poor  people,  these  outcasts,  thes^ 
disadvantaged,  these  rebels  against  the  olc 
EstablLshment.  brought  very  little  with  then. 
but  what  they  did  bring  was  precious  an- 
must  be  preser\  ed.  They  brought,  even  as  the; 
protested  its  capricious  abuse,  an  abldin.- 
respect  for  the  rule  of  law — they  built  them- 
selves systems  of  orderly  self-governmen' 
even  before  they  erected  dry  houses. 

They  brought,  also,  to  this  unknown  and 
untamed  wilderness,  a  profoviiid  apprcciatlo: 
of    and    insistence    upon    the    dlvlplines    < 
formal   education.   As   they   built   crude   io  ■ 
stockades   they   also  built  schoolrooms,   an 
then  opened  them   to  the  children  of  thei 
savage  enemJes  as  well  as  their  own. 

Finally,   this   poor   people's   march   half 
world  around  carried  with  it  a  common  con 
mitment  to  the  future,  to  tlie  half- human- 
ist, half-theological  Idea  of  the  perfectablUt 
of  society,  the  enlargement  of  freedom  anci 
the  innate  and  imique  worth  of  individual 
man. 

The   College   of  William   .and   Mary  stand 
pre-eminent   in   the   nurture   of   these   thre 
transplants  to  the  New  World.  .Some  of  you 
students.   Tliom^os  Jefferson.  John  M.irshai: 
Peyton    Randolph    and    George   Wythe,   syn- 
thesized them  into  the  foundations  of  oii.- 
present  political  system.  Each  of  you.  as  yo;: 
receive  your  degrees  thi,5  evening,  represei. 
the   latest   fruition  of   this   .'^nglo- America: 
legacy  of  law,  learning  and  liberty. 

We  hear  a   good  deal   these  days   abotit 
"generation  gap"  which  is  supposed  to  cu" 
o^  effective  communication  between,  say.  th. 
Class  of  1935  and  the  Class  of  1968.  I  am  no- 
sure  this  is  anything  more  profound  than 
new   name   for   a    very   old   complaint,   pap 
isn't  always  listening  when  sonny  is  talklnt; 
and  vice  versa.  Youth  and  age — or  for  that 
matter     male     and     female — have     alway 
grumbled    that   they   weren't   really   tinder- 
stood  by  the  other,  and  what  a  dull  life  r 
would  be  if  we  always  were ! 

You  can  reach  back  into  the  past  about  K 
times  as  far  as  the  founding  of  William  an-. 
Mary,  for  instance,  and  find  in  the  Proverh; 
of  Solomon  page  after  page  of  good  advlc- 
from  father  to  son.  without  any  hint  as  i 
whether  the  son  ever  paid  anv  attention  if 
It. 

One  proverb  that  sticks  in  my  mind,  how- 
ever— and  it  is  lionestly  the  only  thing  I  cai. 
now  remember  from  my  own  baccalaureate — 
goes  like  this: 

"Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing:  thereforr? 
get  wisdom; 

"And  with  all  thy  getting,  get  understand- 
ing." 

Now  this  Is  pretty  good  counsel,  comin.; 
from  Solomon,  who  was  reputed  to  be  tli' 
wisest  man  of  all  time — though  I've  alway- 
wondered  how  you  could  say  that  abou- 
anyone  who  had  700  wives  and  300  playmate.- 
in  one  palace.  You  have  to  admit,  though 
that  such  a  household  does  call  for  a  lot  o: 
tmderstandlng. 

I  thought  I'd  see  whether  Solomon's  ad- 
vice to  his  son  iias  any  relevance  for  today' 
graduating  seniors,  so  I  asked  one  of  m- 
younger  generation  consultants,  who  stil 
communicates  fairly  successfully,  what  r 
meant  to  him: 

"Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing;  therefore  ge- 

wlsdom; 
"And  with  all  thy  getting,  get  understand- 
ing." 
His  answer  was  not  long  in  coming. 

"I  guess  that  means,  like,  first  you  get 
with  it;  but  don't  Just  get  with  It — get  into 
it,  "  is  the  way  he  translated  It. 
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Not  bad.  I  doubt  that  it  will  replace  the 
King  James  rendering,  or  ever  go  very  big 
in  the  Sunday  Schools.  But  I'm  going  to  toss 
it  across  Generation  Gap  to  you  today,  from 
Solomon  and  me,  30  years  or  30  centuries 
give  or  take  a  little,  and  hope  you'll  remem- 
ber it: 

"Don't  Just  get  with  it — get  into  it." 

I  can  almost  hear  some  of  your  fathers 
:ind  motliers  whispering:  Now  what  on  earth 
w  he  telling  them — tliey're  already  messing 
into  a  lot  more  things  than  they  ought  to 
he.  We  always  heard  that  Jerry  Ford  was  a 
nice,  solid  type  and  here  he  is  talking  like 
that! 

And  did  I  hear  still  another  whisper? 

Yeah,  what  have  we  got  to  get  Into — the 
Army?  Who  do  you  think  you're  kidding 
.about  law  and  learning  and  liberty.  We've 
had  too  much  of  the  lirst.  just  about  enough 
of  the  second,  and  not  very  much  of  the 
third.  You  and  all  the  politicians  who  have 
been  running  things  ever  since  we  were  born 
have  really  made  a  mess  of  it.  So  now  you 
want  u.>  to  get  into  it  with  you. 

Well,  we  are  in  quite  a  mess,  that's  certain. 
I  suppose  I  could  duck  this  by  saying  I've 
been  in  the  minority  most  of  the  years  I've 
been  in  Congress,  so  don't  blame  me.  That 
won't  do,  of  course.  All  adult  Americans  have 
to  .accept  responsibility,  at  least  some  re- 
.sponslbillty.  for  the  way  things  are:  Ijecause 
as  Theodore  RfH)s:evplt  put  it  bluntly: 

"The  government  is  us;  we  are  the  gov- 
ernment, you  and  I." 

Another  President,  who  was  also  a  profes- 
sor, said  it  a  longer  way: 

'Government."  .said  Woodrow  Wilson,  "is 
merely  an  attempt  to  express  the  con.sclence 
of  everytK)dy,  the  average  conscience  of  the 
nation."  in  the  rules  that  everybody  is  com- 
manded to  obey.  That  Is  all  it  is.  If  the  gov- 
ernment is  going  faster  than  the  public  con- 
.sclence. It  wir.  presently  have  to  pull  up;  if 
it  Is  not  going  as  fast  as  the  public  con- 
science, it  will  presently  have  to  be  whipped 
up," 

The  truth  of  Wilson's  definition  is  nowhere 
more  evident  than  in  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
.sentatlves.  which  is  why  .serving  there  is  so 
rewarding.  Congress  is  often  the  scapegoat 
for  the  sins  of  American  society  because  Con- 
gress in  the  people  in  intcvocosm.  This  year 
and  every  two  years  we  go  home  to  the  people 
who  sent  us  to  Washington  and  do  what 
many  of  you  have  been  doing — seeing  about 
a  Job.  If  they  like  the  way  we've  been  .acting 
for  them  and  speaking  up  for  them  they  hire 
us  for  another  two-year  contract,  but  if  they 
don't — that's  all,  brother.  If  you  don't  get 
government  that  serves  you  best  out  of  this 
arrangement  you  at  least  get  the  kind  that 
serves  you  right,  as  good  as  you  deserve. 

But  is  this  good  enough  to  come  to  grips 
with  today's  challenges? 

No.  frankly.  It  Is  not. 

Withotit  wanting  to  strike  a  partisan  note 
It's  merely  a  fact  of  recent  history  that  my 
party  gained  47  seats  in  the  House  two  years 
ago.  We  needed  reinforcements  badly,  we  re- 
joiced in  the  quantity,  but  even  more  in  the 
quality  of  the  men  and  wom.en  who  joined 
our  ranks^many  of  them  not  too  far  from 
their  own  college  commencements. 

These  hard-driving,  enthusiastic  and 
tough-minded  young  legislators  not  only 
brought  the  insights  and  initiatives  of  a  new 
breed  of  politician  to  our  debates:  already 
they  have  left  their  mark  on  the  Congress. 
Their  extra  votes  and  persistent  pressures 
helped  to  create  a  new  code  of  official  conduct 
for  the  House,  to  greatly  improve  and 
strengthen  antl-crlme  and  consumer  protec- 
tion laws,  to  expose  waste  and  corruption  In 
the  poverty  and  foreign  aid  programs,  to 
focus  attention  on  urban  needs,  to  demand 
long  overdue  reforms  in  the  machinery  of 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch,  to  men- 
tion only  a  few  areas  of  their  activity. 

The  younger  men  and  women  coming  up 
In  Washington  are  not  only  with  It,  they 
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are  in  it — and  we  are  waiting  to  welcome 
more.  But  obviously,  it  will  require  more  than 
better  and  bolder  leadership  from  govern- 
ment to  cope  with  the  problems  that  face  us. 
If  my  generation  has  learned  nothing  else 
in  the  postgraduate  school  of  experience  It 
must  be  that  government  can  do  only  so 
much,  that  simply  passing  laws  that  promise 
easy  solutions  and  raising  taxes  to  redis- 
tribute the  great  wealth  of  this  country  can- 
nut  begin  to  cope  with  what  are  essentially 
moral  and  individual  problems;  indeed,  gov- 
ernment action  can  compound  them. 

Look  at  the  grave  Issues  which  face  our 
nation  and  each  of  us  today.  All  of  them, 
when  you  think  about  It  seriously,  are  at 
the  very  core  moral  concerns.  Tlie  pros  and 
cons  of  these  questions  are  fundamentally 
moral  arguments,  and  perhaps  this  explains 
why  debate  has  become  so  impassioned  and 
even  violent. 

Take  the  war  In  Vietnam.  This  Is  a  major 
national  concern,  probably  the  chief  con- 
cern of  young  Americans.  Let  there  be  no 
doubt  on  one  point — we  all.  every  one  of 
us.  would  much  rather  make  love  than  war. 
This  war  is  unpopular,  but  I  doubt  very  much 
that  the  United  States  has  ever  had  a  really 
popular  war — even  the  war  with  Spain  had 
Its  nftermath  of  disillusionment.  The  year 
I  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  was  the  year  Adolf  HiMer  seized  all 
power  in  Germany— and  my  gonerutlon  didn't 
like  the  prospect  of  war  disrupting  our  lives 
any  more  than  yours  But  the  nation  met 
that  challenge  successfully  because  America's 
moral  commitment  to  the  cause  of  human 
decency  was  clear,  and  we  saw  it  clearly.  We 
fought  that  war  for  you — even  though  you 
didn't  yet  exist 

The  moral  dilemma  of  Vietnam  is  much 
more  difficult.  Its  magnitude  is  measured  by 
the  cruel  fact  that  during  just  two  weeks 
in  May — even  with  peace  talks  going  on — 
more  young  Americans  were  killed  in  action 
in  Vietnam  than  William  and  Mary  will  grad- 
uate here  today.  It  has  become  a  cliche  to 
say  that  we  are  bogged  do'A'n  in  a  war  we 
cannot  win  and  cannot  lose,  that  there  Is  no 
way  otit  This  nation  has  the  material 
strength  and  human  resotuces  to  do  any- 
thing it  sets  Its  mind  to;  what  is  lacking  is 
the  clear  moral  commitment  of  our  people 
to  a  course  of  action  that  Is  both  reasonable 
and  right,  and  we  have  neither  now. 

The  task  of  leadership  is  to  set  such  a 
course;  the  task  of  citizens  Is  to  make  such 
a  corrunitment.  In  one  way  or  another.  I  say 
to  the  Class  of  1968  to  get  into  it.  We  are  the 
government,  you  and  I.  Nobody  is  going  to 
get  us  out  of  this  mess  except  ourselves. 

Take  crime  and  lawlessness,  riots  and  dis- 
orders. Already,  this  looms  as  a  larger  na- 
tional issue  than  the  war,  and  already  it  di- 
rectly affects  more  Americans.  Half  the 
women  in  this  country  are  afraid  to  walk 
alone  at  night  in  their  own  neighborhoods — 
and  no  wonder,  someone  is  murdered  in  cold 
blood  every  41  minutes  and  a  sexual  attack 
occurs  every  19  minutes,  on  the  average. 

The  crime  rate  is  rising  eight  times  as  fast 
as  the  population.  In  the  time  I've  been  talk- 
ing to  you  there  have  been  six  robberies  and 
nine  aggravated  assaults  somewhere  In  Amer- 
ica. They  say  in  Washington  It's  so  bad  even 
the  purse-snatchers  and  muggers  only  walk 
in  pairs. 

Every  other  American  now  o'wns  a  gun,  and 
admits'  it.  More  alarming,  only  last  August 
only  27 '"c  of  these  gun-owners  said  they 
would  use  their  weapon  against  another  per- 
son In  the  event  of  a  riot:  now  67' '  .say  they'd 
shoot  under  such  circumstances.  Untouched 
by  the  pollsters  are  those  who  are  killing  just 
for  kicks,  or  from  mentally  sick  motives. 

Of  course  there's  a  difference  between  ordi- 
nary criminal  activity  and  the  riots  and  arson 
and  looting  that  swept  more  than  125  cities 
In  one  week  last  April.  But  the  distinction  is 
not  so  precise  as  one  might  think;  It  was  one 
"ordinary"    crime — murder — that    triggered 
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the  "extraordinary"  racial  explosion  that 
followed;  and  that  spasm  of  anarchy  and  de- 
struction was  composed  of  thousands  of  In- 
stances of  tlie  "ordinary"  crimes  of  burglary, 
theft,  arson,  assault  and  murder. 

What  all  these  forms  of  lawlessness  and 
violence  have  In  common,  whether  in  a  dark 
alley  or  in  front  of  newsreel  cameras  In  broad 
daylight  or  In  the  academic  halls  of  Ivy,  is 
the  breakdown  of  the  moral  values  and  the 
boundaries  around  behavior  by  which  society 
Justifies  and  protects  Itself. 

Thus  this  national  concern  over  crime  is 
also,  at  the  core,  a  moral  matter.  It  has  been 
proved  lime  and  again  that  Congress  cannot 
legislate  morality;  only  In  an  imperfect  sense 
can  it  reinforce  and  define,  as  Wilson  said, 
the  average  conscience  of  the  nation  To  say 
that  government  is  based  upon  the  consent 
of  the  governed  is  to  stop  too  short;  It  is  not 
enough  that  a  majority  of  citizens  consent 
to  a  law,  and  agree  to  obey  it  themselves. 
That  same  preponderance  of  the  people  must 
commit  themselves  to  the  moral  principle 
that  law  mtist  be  oljeyed. 

The  task  of  leadership  Is  to  translate  the 
national  conscience  into  effective  laws  and 
to  enforce  those  laws  firmly  but  fairly  against 
offenders.  The  task  of  citizens  is  make  their 
broad  commitment  to  the  rule  of  law  clear 
and  unequivocal  and  to  use  the  ready  elec- 
toral, legislative  and  judicial  mechanisms  to 
change  such  specific  laws  as  seem  to  them 
unwise  or  unjust.  So  I  say  again  to  the  Class 
of  1968.  get  Into  it.  We  are  the  government, 
you  and  I.  Nobody  is  going  to  get  us  out  of 
this  mess  except  ourselves. 

The  last  great  national  concern  I  shall 
mention  today  is  Inflation,  and  you  parents 
are  perhaps  more  troubled  by  continuously 
rising  prices,  rising  taxes,  rising  Interest 
rates  than  you  have  been,  Tlie  dollar  drain 
has  been,  for  some  of  you.  a  problem  best 
solved  by  .i  collect  phone  cull  to  Daddy. 
And  even  when  you're  holding  down  a  Job 
in  college,  if  I  remember  rightly,  you  don't 
hang  onto  any  dollar  bill  long  enough  to 
realize  it's  losing  Its  value. 

But  I  also  suspect  a  lot  of  you.  in  con- 
sidering which  Job  looks  best,  have  had  oc- 
casion to  compare  the  fringe  benefits  and 
various  pension  plans  and  profit-sharing 
systems  which  today's  employers  use  to  at- 
tract the  ablest  graduates  and  keep  them 
after  they're  on  the  payroll.  Maybe  you 
ligured  your  career  would  be  brighter  with 
one  company  rather  than  another,  even 
though  the  starting  salary  was  a  little  less, 
because  of  these  provisions  for  your  future 
security  and  that  of  your  family. 

You  wouldn't  have  any  doubt  that  it  was 
a  moral  Issue  if,  after  giving  the  best  years 
of  your  life  to  that  employer,  you  were  told 
when  you  reach  the  age  of  50  or  60  that 
they'd  spent  the  money,  your  contributions 
as  well,  on  something  else,  so  you'd  have  to 
get  along  on  half  the  pension  they'd  prom- 
ised you  in  1968. 

I.s  It  any  different  when  the  government 
does  this  to  everybody?  And  this  Is  exactly 
what  government  has  done,  and  is  still  do- 
ing. If  Aunt  Jane  gave  you  a  savings  bond — 
what  do  they  call  them  now.  Peace  Bonds? — 
when  you  graduated  from  high  school,  let  me 
break  the  bad  news — interest  and  all.  it  isn't 
worth  as  much  today  as  what  the  old  dear 
paid  for  it  in  real  purchasing  power  If  it's 
wTong  for  Uncle  Sam  to  take  a  few  years  out 
of  a  citizen's  life  at  the  start  of  it,  as  some 
young  people  claim,  then  it's  certainly  im- 
moral for  Uncle  Sam  to  ruin  the  l.isi  few 
years  of  a  citizen's  life  by  stealing  half  his 
savings.  And  that's  what  Inflation  is  all 
about. 

The  experts  warn  we're  on  the  brink  of  the 
worst  worldwide  fiscal  crisis  since  1931  I  re- 
member that  as  well  as  you  remember  your 
first  day  in  college — and  I  don't  want  it  to 
happen  again.  Bi^t  it  can  happen  if  we  as  a 
nation  fall  to  put  our  fiscal  house  in  order, 
if   we   hesitate    too  long   to  take   the   nasty 
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economic  medicine  every  doctor  has  pre- 
scribed This  country  Is  rich  and  productive 
beyond  the  wildest  imaginings  of  the  men 
who  built  this  college.  Our  economy  can  "af- 
ford" anything  we  need  and  much  that  we 
really  don't  need,  but  It  cannot  give  us 
everything  we  want  and  everything  we  must 
have  and  do  all  these  things  at  the  same 
time. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  set  priorities  for 
our  national  undertakings  exactly  as  you 
have  had  to  set  priorities  for  studj-lng  for 
finals,  writing  term  papers,  dating  and  danc- 
ing and  demonstrating  and  whatever  else 
seniors  do  these  days.  A  sound  dollar  doesn't 
turn  everybody  on  emotionally  like  Uie  deadly 
war  in  Vietnam  and  the  crime  raging  in  our 
cities,  but  it  too  demands  citizen  commit- 
ment and  enlightened  leadership.  It  too  is 
something  the  Class  of  1968  ought  to  get 
into  We  are  the  government,  you  and  I.  No- 
body is  going  to  get  us  out  of  this  mess 
except  ourselves. 

Why  do  I  keep  telling  you  to  get  commit- 
ted, to  become  involved,  not  just  to  gee  with 
It  but  to  get  Into  if?  I've  visited  22  college 
university  campuses  already  this  year  and 
I  know  very  well  that's  Just  what  you  In- 
tend to-do.  I  am  perfectly  aware  wliat  this 
fenerawon  of  students  is  like  and  I'm  not 
confused  by  the  antics  of  an  Immature  hand- 
ful who  bang  their  heads  on  the  floor  or 
threaten  to  hold  their  breath  ;f  they  can't 
have  their  way — or  don't  get  enough  atten- 
tion. I'm  more  impressed  with  Sen.  McCar- 
thy's volunteer  workers  than  I  am  with  his 
politics,  to  be  honest,  but  I'd  rather  you  all 
went  out  and  worked  to  elect  Democrats  than 
go  out  :o  .storm  the  Pent.Tgon.  do  bloody 
battle  with  tl'.e  police,  or  .shovu  down  those 
With  whom  you  dissent. 

You  are  graduating  from  college  in  a 
Presidential  campaign  year,  and  while  this 
is  hidden  by  a  lot  of  fun  and  hoopla  there 
are  sT:\:e  and  vital  choices  to  be  made  next 
November  that  will  affect  your  lives  very 
directly.  Don't  Just  get  with  It — get  into  It. 

I  recently  got  a  look  at  a  very  extensive 
survey  made  by  the  Gallup  Poll  for  the 
American  Heritage  Foundation  on  the  atti- 
tudes and  political  opinions  of  young  Amer- 
icans aged  21  through  29.  Much  of  it  hasn't 
been  published,  and  it's  as  full  of  surprises 
and  contraiilctlons  as  youth  itself. 

First,  young  people  like  to  think  of  them- 
selves as  "Independents"  In  poUtlcs^this 
category  outnumbers  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  and  among  college  graduates  It 
amounts  to  44  per  cent.  Young  men  are  more 
Independent  than  young  women— I'm  speak- 
ing strictly  of  politics — and.  curlouslv.  those 
traditional  bastions  of  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican strength,  the  South  and  Midwest. 
turn  out  the  most  Independent  20-year-olds. 

In  this  age  group  two-thirds  expressed 
considerable  Interest  in  politics,  and  this 
rose  to  80  percent  on  the  college  campuses. 
Forty-one  percent  said  they'd  be  willing  to 
volunteer  for  campaign  work  and  42  percent 
would  kick  In  ?5  for  their  favorite  candidate 
or  party — a  lot  better  on  both  counts  than 
their  affluent  and  complacent  elders. 

But  then  when  it  comes  to  the  simplest 
test  of  political  commitment- — voting  in  a 
Presidential  election- — you  don't  come  off  so 
well.  Too  often.  "Independent"  really  means 
"Indifferent."  When  a  record  65  percent 
of  the  eligible  electorate  voted  in  the  clifT- 
hanger  Kennedy-Nlxon  contest  of  1960.  only 
54  percent  of  those  in  their  Twenties  turned 
out.  In  '64  the  record  was  slightly  worse. 

This  year,  although  it's  early  In  the  game, 
only  48  percent  of  those  In  the  21  to  29 
bracket  are  registered  to  vote  In  the  precinct 
where  they  live  For  all  their  expressed  In- 
terest, for  all  their  Involvement  with  ex- 
citing causes  and  for  all  their  Ideals,  only 
about  13  million  young  .Americans  are  actu- 
ally expected  to  cast  their  ballots  this  year. 

Sure,  you  get  busy,  doing  your  Job.  start- 
ing a  home,  moving  around.  But  that's  why 
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I  keep  harping  on  my  theme:  Get  into  it, 
and  stay  In. 

If  you  don't  like  the  way  it  is.  do  some- 
thing about  it  Maybe  you  don't  want  to 
make  public  service  your  career,  or  ever 
run  for  elective  office.  But  there  are  a  mil- 
lion ways  each  of  you  can  upgrade  the 
standards  of  politics  and  the  quality  of 
government  at  every  level.  You  c.in't  all  be 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  spite  of 
William  &  Mary's  headstart  program  in  this 
respect,  but  probably  all  of  you  who  want 
to  badly  enough  to  work  at  it  could  be 
president  of  a  school  board,  or  chairman  of 
a  county  central  committee.  And  remember, 
if  you  don't  you  can  be  sure  some  idiot  will 
get  the  Job  and  do  everything  wrong.  Nobody 
is  going  to  get  us  out  of  this  mess  except 
ourselves.  We  are  the  government,  you  and    I. 

One  final  word  as  one  who  has  some  ex- 
perience with  minority  status.  I  hope  mine 
is  temporary,  but  yours  Is  permanent.  You 
are  about  to  Join  the  oldest  minority  in  the 
world — those  who  have  the  brains  ,ind  the 
disciplines  of  education  that  enable  them  to 
give  civilization  a  little  bit  more  than  they 
take  from  it. 

The  educational  explosion  in  this  country 
has  been  far  more  significant  than  any  nu- 
clear blast.  In  1900  all  the  institution.?  of 
higher  learning  in  America  awarded  27.410 
degrees,  only  5.237  of  them  to  women.  Wlien 
I  received  my  diploma  at  Ann  Arbor,  the 
combined  Class  of  1935  was  nearly  five  times 
that  large,  two-fifths  of  them  women.  You 
are  among  an  estimated  673.000  seniors 
graduating  this  Spring,  another  fourfold  in- 
crease. There  still  aren't  quite  enough  girls 
to  go  around — I  think  they  see  to  that. 

But  we  Bachelors  of  Arts  and  all  living 
Americans  who  have  earned  a  college  degree 
still  amount  to  only  about  11  percent  of  the 
adult  population.  We  are  still  in  the  minor- 
ity and  .ire  likely  to  remain  there  all  our 
days.  So  let's  take  as  our  motto  ■Build,  Man. 
Build!"  Instead  of  "Burn,  Baby,  Burn." 

Let's  build  on  the  solid  triad  of  law.  learn- 
ing and  lib.erty — not  for  our  ancestors'  sakes. 
but  for  our  descendants.  Let's  not  quench 
the  rebel  and  the  dissenter  in  us  because 
our  fathers  were  rebels  and  dissenters  and 
so  will  our  children  be.  But  let's  build  in- 
stead of  burn,  work  instead  of  wreck  and 
help  instead  of  hate. 

Unlike  any  other  thing  in  the  Universe, 
John  Steinbeck  wrote  in  The  Grapes  of 
Wrath,  "man  grows  beyond  his  work,  walks 
up  the  stairs  of  his  concepts,  emerges  ahead 
of  his  accomplishments." 

You  have  finished  the  work  of  the  class- 
room, you  have  chosen  and  sorted  out  your 
concepts,  and  now  comes  the  time  for  ac- 
complishment. 

Come  out  ahead.  Class  of  1968,  and  God 
be  with  vou. 


June 
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HON.  FRED  R.  HARRIS 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  10.  1968 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Warren  Christopher 
recently  made  an  extraordinary  address 
in  Portland,  Oreg..  about  the  quite  dif- 
ferent responses  of  local  ofHcials  to  the 
urban  disorders  of  1967  and  to  those 
which  followed  the  tragic  assassination 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  He  believes, 
as  I  do,  that  the  generally  intelligent, 
practical,  and  comparatively  humane  ac- 
tions of  police  and  military  forces  during 
the  more  recent  riots  demonstrate  that 
the   report   of   the  President's   National 


Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
has  already  had  an  important  and  posi- 
tive effect. 

My  colleagues  and  I  on  the  Commis- 
sion became  convinced,  after  closely 
studying  dozens  of  disorders  across  the 
country,  that  the  indiscriminate  u.se  of 
firepower  invariably  intensifies  and  pro- 
longs a  riot  by  creating  instant  new 
grievances  upon  which  the  conflagration 
feeds.  As  Mr.  Christopher  points  out, 
manv  police  forces  have  now  Icund  that 
manijowcr  is  superior  to  fircixiwfr,  all 
other  things  being  equal,  both  in  order 
to  minimize  death  and  injury  and.  quite 
simply,  in  order  to  quell  a  riot  as  quickly 
as  po.ssible. 

I  would  also  like  to  cominend  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Christopiier  for  his 
eloquent  support  of  the  proposition  that 
social  order  of  the  kind  America  must 
have  can  rest  only  upon  genuine  social 
ju.stice  for  all  of  its  citizens.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  address  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccird, 
as  follows: 

Rt3T.ECnONS   ON    DiSORDFR 

(Address  by  Deputy  Attorney  GenernI  Warren 
Christopher  at  a  Joint  meeting?  of  Mult- 
nomah   County   Bar   .'V.ssociation   and    the 
City  Club  of  Portland,  Oreg,.  May  3.  i968i 
The  preservation  of  the  civil  peace  is  the 
first  responsibility   of  government.   Order   is 
not  the  final  goal  of  civilization  but  it  is  the 
indispensable  foundation. 

The  disorders  of  April.  1968 — the  massive 
violent  aftermath  of  the  assassination  of 
Dr.  King — have  again  focused  the  attention 
of  the  Nation  on  this  .nrst  responsibility  of 
government. 

Over  the  last  three  years,  largely  by  chance 
or  coincidence,  I  have  often  seen  the  streets 
of  disorder — on  103rd  Street  in  Watts  in 
August.  1965.  on  12th  Street  in  Detroit  in 
July,  1967,  on  7th  and  14th  Streets  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  and  on  Madison  and  Roosevelt 
Streets  in  Chicago  last  month. 

The  glib  answers  disappear  out  on  the 
street  in  the  midst  of  a  disorder.  There,  the 
hard  reality  takes  hold,  and  the  scene  etches 
deep  into  memory,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
civil  peace  is  not  only  the  first  responsibility 
of  government,  but  it  is  mine  and  it  is  yours, 
too. 

Law  Day,  1968,  witnesses  peril  to  the  rule 
of  law.  It  is  an  appropriate  time  to  reflect 
on  these  disorders,  to  ask  questions  about 
them,  to  suggest  answers.  My  view  has  al- 
ways been  that  we  pay  the  highest  honor  to 
Law  Day  when  we  'use  this  occasion  to  probe 
into  our  hardest  problems — to  probe  deeply, 
frankly,  and  without  an  overabundance  of 
platitudes.  And  so  I  propose  today  to  con- 
sider a  series  of  questions  about  disorders — 
questions  most  often  asked  of  me,  and  ques- 
tions I  ask  myself. 

The  first  question  we  might  consider  to- 
gether is:  What  were  the  differences  between 
the  disorders  of  the  summer  of  1967  and 
those  of  April.  1968? 

One  of  the  striking  differences  is  the  con- 
centration of  disorders  which  occurred  dur- 
ing a  relatively  short  period  of  time  in  April, 
1968.  Although  164  disorders  took  place  be- 
tween January  and  September  of  1967,  this 
frequency  was  far  exceeded  when  the  Nation 
experienced  over  100  disorders  in  the  week 
following  Dr.  King's  assassination. 

A  wide  variety  of  precipitating  Incidents 
led  up  to  the  disorders  of  1967.  Half  of  them 
were  touched  off  by  a  police  incident.  In  con- 
trast, the  disorders  of  1968  were  triggered 
by  a  single  event — the  death  of  Dr.  King. 

Another  major  difference — and  a  difference 
that  I  will  consider  in  some  detail  later — 
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concerns  the  number  of  deaths  that  took 
place  as  a  re.wlt  of  the  di.=orders.  There  were 
iis   manv   people   killed    in    a    single    riot    In 

1967 the  Detroit  riot— as  there  were  in  all 

of  the  disorders  last  month.  Both  the  num- 
Ijer  of  deaths  caused  by  law  enforcement 
action  and  the  laimber  of  law  enforcement 
officers  fatally  injured  was  far  lower  in  last 
month's  disorders. 

These  1968  fatality  figures  reflect  a  general 
restraint  in  the  use  of  lethal  force.  This  was 
due  at  least  in  part  t«  the  increa.sed  use  of 
chemical  agents,  particularly  CS  and  tear 
gas.  .\  number  of  non-lethal  weapons  are  in 
the  process  of  development  and  te.sting — 
some  of  them  rathc-r  exotic  devices  such  as 
foam  generators,  oil  slick.s,  tranquilizing 
darts,  and  mice.  However,  tear  gas  and  CS 
are  at  this  point  by  far  the  moft  effective  cf 
the  non-lethal  family  of  weapons.  They  are 
the  standard  non-l?t"hal  weapons  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Federal  forces,  and  they 
were   ext'i'nsivrly   used    last    month. 

Another  sigiiificant  difference  was  the 
coverage  of  the  disorders  by  the  news  media, 
partlcularlv  television.  In  1967  and  earlier 
years,  riot  coverage  was  marred  by  sensa- 
tionalism, imbalance,  and  unchecked  ru- 
mors. In  1968.  the  coverage  of  the  disorders 
was  more  restrained,  less  inflammatory,  far 
more  constructive.  By  all  accounts,  the  media 
have  taken  sienificant  steps  to  eliminate 
abuses  that  occurred  in  some  instances  in 
the  summer  of  1967. 

•Still  another  major  difference  between 
1967  and  1968-  and  one  that  Is  particularly 
important  to  the  Department  of  Justice- 
was  the  improved  state  of  preparedness  and 
performance  of  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  the  National  Guard.  In  general. 
both  the  local  and  state  law  enforceinent 
personnel  were  mobilized  and  deployed  more 
rapidly,  curfews  were  promptly  established, 
and  perhaps  the  most  important,  command 
and  control  rjrocedures  were  more  efticient 

A  comparison  of  the  1967  and  1968  Detroit 
disorder  is  indicative  of  the  changes  that 
have  been  made.  As  vou  may  recall,  in  the 
earlv  staees  of  the  1967  Detroit  disorder, 
there  was  delay  by  the  Detroit  Police  in 
mobilizing  additional  police  m.anpower  and 
there  was  further  delay  in  deploying  the 
Michigan  National  Guard  As  a  result,  there 
was  an  "under  reaction"  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  disorder,  and  the  disorder  tiltl- 
mately  raged  out  of  control.  During  the  later 
stages  of  the  disorder,  there  was  u  wide- 
spread and  .sometimes  undl.sciplmed  firing 
by  police  and  National  Guard  units— liter- 
ally thousands  of  rounds  of  ammunition 
were  expended.  The  result  was  a  death  toll  of 
43  persons  killed,  and  of  these,  from  27  to  30 
were  killed  by  the  acts  of  police  and  National 
Guard. 

In  contrast,  in  1968.  the  Detroit  Police 
Denartment  cniickly  mobilized,  sent  a  power- 
ful task  force'  into  the  area  where  vandalism 
and  looting  were  taking  place,  and  quickly 
cleared  the  streets.  Tho  Governor  quickly 
committed  the  State  Police  and  N.itional 
Guard.  .Show-of -force  operations  were  con- 
ducted in  the  affected  area  and  they  were 
increased  in  size,  and  continued  until  well 
after  dark.  A  curfew  was  quickly  imposed 
and  the  streets  were  cleared. 

The  law  enforcement  effort  was  a  joint 
operation  in  accordance  with  previotisly  de- 
veloped plans.  Tliere  was  little  confusion  dur- 
ing the  coordinated  operation,  no  over-re- 
sponse, no  conflicting  orders.  Both  police  and 
National  Guard  had  profited  from  additional 
training,  particularly  in  the  area  of  small 
unit  leadership.  Even  with  thousands  of 
guardsmen  in  the  city  on  round-the-clock- 
patrols,  only  one  round  of  ammunition  was 
fired.  The  casualty  toll  was  two  dead  and  16 
injured. 

The  second  question  I  would  like  to  con- 
sider is:  Was  there  an  organized  plan  or  con- 
spiracy behind  the  disorders  which  have 
rocked  our  Nation? 


On  Julv  128.  1967,  President  Johnson  es- 
tablished the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders  to  probe  the  1967  disorders. 
As  a  result  of  its  investigation,  this  Com- 
mission, often  called  the  Kerner  Commis- 
sion after  Its  Chairman.  Governor  Otto 
Kerner.  concluded  "that  the  urban  disorders 
of  the  summer  of  1967  were  not  caused  by, 
nor  were  thev  the  consequence  of,  any  orga- 
nized plan  or  'conspiracy'."  This  same  con- 
clusion was  reached  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  Director  Hoover  of  the  FBI  so 
testified  before  the  Kerner  Commission. 

As  in  1967,  the  disorders  of  1968  appear  to 
have  been  largely  spontiineous  outbreaks  of 
violence,  generally  by  groups  of  Negro 
vouths,  touched  off  bv  the  assassination  of 
Martin  Luther  King.  As  in  1967.  the  attacks 
and  tlie  damage  were  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  Negro  neighborhoods.  As  in  1967. 
there  were  relatively  few  attacks  against 
white  persons.  Nor  were  the  post-assasslna- 
tlon  disorders  characterized  by  terrorist  at- 
tacks agaln.st  vital  installations  or  by  efforts 
to  disrupt  the  governmental  structure. 

While  no  compelling  evidence  of  conspir- 
acy has  yet  appeared,  v.e  remain  vigilant.  To 
probe  more  deeply  on  this  question,  the  FBI 
has  expanded  its  investigative  effort  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  established  an 
intelligence  unit  focusing  solely  on  the  dis- 
order question.  In  time  of  disorder,  teams  of 
men  are  working  around  the  clock  trying  to 
discern  whether  there  is  some  pattern,  test- 
ing whether  there  are  pieces  of  a  Jigsaw 
which  can  be  fitted  together. 

The  third  question  I  would  like  to  con- 
sider is:  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
tvplcal  rioter? 

The  tvplcal  rioter  of  1967  was  a  Negro,  un- 
married male  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
124  He  had  not  graduated  from  high  school, 
was  likely  to  l>e  unemployed  vr  working  in 
a  menial"  or  low-status  job,  and  was  ex- 
tremely hostile  toward  whites,  aiid  toward 
middle-class  Negroes. 

My  guess  is  that  the  typical  1968  rioter 
mav  be  even  younger  than  his  1967  counter- 
part. In  all  probability,  lie  is  a  teenager. 

These  riot  profiles  are  based  on  arrest  data, 
and  I  would  like  to  :idd  one  caution  about 
the  use  of  such  data.  Many  riots  begin  with 
rock  throwing  and  acts  of  vandalism  by 
groups  of  teenagers.  Not  only  are  these 
youths  extremely  difficult  to  apprehend,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  in  the  early  stages  of  dis- 
order })0licc  sometimes  do  not  have  the  nec- 
e.5sary  manpower  mobilized  and  deployed  to 
■  make  arrests.  The  result  is  that  the  arrest 
data  may  be  somewhat  distorted  by  the 
failure  to  apprehend  the  youths  who  were 
the  InstiL'ators  of  the  disorder,  and  by  the 
larije  numbers  of  arrests  of  later  participants 
or  curfew  violators  who  are  often  older  per- 
sons I  am  told  that  the  staff  who  conducted 
a  studv  of  arrestees  of  the  1967  Detroit  dis- 
order, called  It  their  "slow  runner  survey." 

Prom  my  experience,  it  is  unquestionably 
clear  that  male  teenagers  and  quite  young 
adults  are  most  often  Involved  in  the  rioting. 
They  are,  I  believe,  the  major  control  prob- 
lem. 

The  next  ouestion  I  would  like  to  con- 
sider with  vou  is;  Is  it  possible  to  predict 
riots,  and  speciflcally,  are  more  riots  antici- 
pated this  coming  summer? 

A  frank  answer  is  that  at  the  present  time 
neither  we,  nor  as  far  .t.s  I  know  anyone  else. 
can  predict  a  particular  riot,  at  a  particular 
place,  at  a  particular  date  and  time.  As  I 
pointed  out  previously,  the  disorders  of  1967 
and  1968  were,  essentially,  spontaneous 
events.  As  such,  they  were,  almost  by  defini- 
tion, unpredictable 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  Indicators 
that  can  give  us  some  idea  of  the  potential 
for  disorder.  For  ex.ample.  I  think  that  we 
can  realisticallv  predict  that  practically  any 
city  with  a  large  Negro  population;  with  a 
hir'ge  number  of  teenagers  In  that  popula- 
tion: with  an  urban  ghetto  marked  by  over- 
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crowded  housing,  substandard  schools  and 
poor  health  facilities;  with  high  rates  of  un- 
emplovment  and  underemployment  should 
he  prepared  for  violence,  particularly  during 
the  summer  when  the  school  is  out  and  large 
numbers  of  people  are  often  on  the  streets. 
In  such  a  setting,  practically  any  lncldenl>— 
..nd  partlcularlv  a  police  Incident— can  pro- 
duce a  crowd  that  has  the  potential  for 
violence. 

We  and  others  in  Government,  a.s  well  as 
private  research  organizations,  are  looking  at 
these  and  other  factors  in  an  attempt  to 
determine  whether  they  can  at  least  prc»vlde 
.1  prlmatlve  means  to  guage  the  potential  for 
disorder.  In  addition,  we  are  following  the 
activities  of  certain  individuals  and  organi- 
zations which  may  have  the  potenti:il  lor 
inciting  violence.  ' 

As  for  this  summer,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  nation  will  have  moments  of  tension  and 
periods  of  disorder.  I  am  distressed  but  not 
discouraged.  Indeed.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  sometime  next  fall  we  will  look  back 
on  the  summer  and  say  that  It  was  not  nearly 
as  b-.id  .as  we  had  expected.  But,  of  course, 
we  must,— and  we  are— planning  for  trouble. 
As  with  all  such  planning,  there  is  the  hope 
that  the  planning  Itself  will  act  ae  an  in- 
hibiting factor. 

Next,  may  we  consider:  What  Is  the  rela- 
tionship between  demonstrations  and  riots? 
Our  Constitution  guarantees  to  all  citizens 
the  freedom  to  assemble  and  the  freedom  to 
petition  the  Government  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances. A  peaceful  parade  of  citizens  carrying 
"signs  advocating  a  particular  cause  Is  thus 
the  exercise  of  a  basic  constitutional  right. 
Ba.slc  as  these  rights  are.  they  are  not  unlim- 
ited The  supreme  Court  has  said  : 

"The  rights  of  free  speech  and  assembly, 
while  fundamental  in  our  democratic  society, 
still  do  not  mean  that  everyone  •^^'lth  opinions 
or  beliefs  to  express  may  address  a  group  at 
any  public  place  and  at  any  time,  nie  con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  liberty  Implies  the 
pxistence  of  an  organized  society  nialntain- 
hv.'  public  order,  without  which  liberty 
itself  would  be  lost  in  the  exce^wes  of  an- 
archy  .  .  ."  385  U.S..  at  48. 

Because  the  right  to  demonstrate  l.s  not 
unlimited,  a  demonstration  may  Involve  acts 
of  .'^^o-called  civil  disobedience,  as  for  example. 
a  sit-in  which  constitutes  a  trespass  on  pri- 
vate  property   or   seriously   obstructs   traffic. 
This  tvpe  of  conduct— even  if  the  conduct  Is 
to  dr.Vmatize  a  lawful  cause— is  not  a  con- 
stitutionally protected  right.  Demonstrators 
who  eneage  in  such  acts  are  .subject  to  ar- 
rest. Tliev  would  do  well  to  recall  the  com- 
ment made  a  few  days  ago  by  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral Edwin  Griswold    He  said:   "It  is  of  the 
essence  of  law  that  it  is  equally  applied  to 
all    that   it  binds   all   alike,   irre.spective   of 
personal   motive.  For  this   reason,  one  who 
contemplates  civil  disobedience  out  of  moral 
conviction  should  not  be  surprised  and  must 
not  be  bitter  if  a  criminal  conviction  ensues 
And  he  must  accept  the  fact  that  organized 
society  cannot  endure  on  any  other  basis" 
Acts  of  civil  disobedience  are  generally  a 
far  cry  from   the   widespread   violence   that 
takes  "place  during  a  civil  disorder.  But  we 
must  recognize  that  a  demojistration  which 
involves  civil  disobedience  has  a  greater  po- 
tential  for  disorder.   Nevertheless,   it  would 
not  be  prudent  to  stop  all   demonstrations 
on  the  ground  that  they  might  lead  to  dis- 
obedience and  thus  disorder. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  conclu- 
sion. First,  the  demonstration  may  v.-ell  serve 
as  an  escape  valve  by  permitting  a  public 
airing  of  grievances  without  violence  The 
language   of   the   FBI    Manual    is   much    in 

point: 

"A  peaceful  or  lawful  demonstration 
should  not  be  looked  upon  with  disapproval 
by  a  police  agency;  rather,  it  should  be 
considered  as  a  safety  valve  possibly  serv- 
ing to  prevent  a  riot.  The  police  agency 
should  not  countenance  violations   of  law. 
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However,  a  police  agency  does  not  have  the 
right  to  deny  the  demonstrator  his  consti- 
tutional rights." 

Furthermore,  most  major  demonstrations 
Involve  a  good  deal  of  planning  by  both 
those  who  are  leaders  of  the  demonstra- 
tion, and  by  the  concerned  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  With  such  planning.  It  Is 
possible  to  build-in  safeguards  against  vio- 
lence and  disorder. 

The  events  In  Memphis  before  and  after 
Dr.  King's  death  provide  a  useful  example. 
You  will  recall  that  there  was  violence  ac- 
companying Dr.  King's  march  In  Memphis 
supporting  the  striking  sanitation  workers. 
There  is  general  argeement  that  the  lack  of 
planning  played  a  heavy  role  in  the  trouble. 
But  as  you  also  recall,  there  was  no  violence 
during  the  march  in  Memphis  subsequent  to 
Dr.  King's  assassination,  despite  the  pres- 
ence of  a  very  large  crowd.  Good  planning 
and  careful  control   made  the  difference. 

The  next  question  I  would  like  to  consider 
Is:  What  are  the  major  adjustments  re- 
quired by  law  enforcement  agencies  to  Im- 
prove their  riot  control  ability? 

The  basic  problem,  underlying  all  others. 
Is  that  the  primary  mission  of  police  forces 
in  the  United  States  has  been  to  train 
policemen  to  act  Individually  In  handling 
single  rn"cldents  Involving  very  small  num- 
bers of  people  at  one  time.  This  concept  of 
the  f>oIlce  role  has  been,  and  Is,  sound.  It 
enables  the  police  to  carry  out  their  mission 
effectively  under  most  circumstances. 

But  Individual  officers,  acting  independ- 
ently, cannot  control  large  numbers  of 
rlot«rs.  To  function  effectively  in  a  riot  sitxi- 
atlon,  a  police  department  must  Instantly 
become  .\  di:Terent  kind  of  organization.  It 
is  required  to  shift  gears  immediately  so 
that  its  manpower  can  be  deployed  In  teams 
or  squads.  A  fleld  org.anlzation  must  be  de- 
signed to  enable  command  decisions  to  be 
made  on  the  spot  as  conditions  change  and 
crises  develop. 

This,  of  course,  requires  careful  planning 
and  testing  of  plans  before  civil  disorder 
erupts.  It  also  requires  more  manpower,  for 
almost  every  big  city  police  department  is 
not  only  underpaid  but  undermanned.  With 
more  manpower,  the  police  would  be  better 
able  to  mobilize  .ind  deploy  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  men  to  control  relatively  small  inci- 
dents and  prevent  them  from  becoming  full 
scale  riots.  During  quieter  times,  these  men 
could  be  used  on  foot  beats  where  thev 
would  be  able  to  know  the  people  in  the 
neighborhoods,  and  the  people  know  them. 
This  winter  and  spring,  the  Department  of 
Justice  sponsored  a  series  of  fourteen  one- 
week  conferences  on  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol of  Civil  Disorder  These  conferences  were 
attended  by  more  than  150  Chiefs  and  their 
immediate  subordinates  from  the  Nation's 
largest  cities  These  meetings  have  Identlfled 
a  number  of  special  disorder  problems- 

Many  police  chiefs  have  reported  Inade- 
quate or  Inaccurate  intelligence  regarding 
incidents  as  they  are  occurring.  This  has 
been  corrected  in  many  instances  by  reorga- 
nization and  the  flxing  of  specific  responsi- 
bility. 

Many  chiefs  emphasized  the  lack  of  ade- 
qua'e  communications  equipment  and  fre- 
quencies The  problem  of  adequate  radio 
frequencies  has  been  alleviated  bv  the  re- 
cent release  of  forty  frequencies  bv  the 
FCC.  for  police  use.  Research  has  been 
started  to  develop  an  inexpensive,  very  small, 
powerful  individual  two-way  radio,  to  en- 
able fleld  officers  to  maintain  contact  with 
each  other 

And.  always,  the  problem  of  planning  for 
shifting  from  one  type  of  an  organization 
to  another  was  identified.  This  Is  being  cor- 
rected rapidly  In  many  departments  through- 
out the  United   States. 

Here  in  Portland  you  are  fortunate  to  have 
an  outstanding  Chief  of  Police,  Don  Mc- 
Namara.  He  has  a  very  active,  ongoing  plan- 
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nlng  operation  in  his  department.  I  know 
he  has  trained  and  assigned  top  level  staff 
to  review,  revamp,  and  test  his  department's 
plans  for  prevention  and  control  of  clvU 
disorder. 

If  a  police  department  has  a  reasonably 
adequate  number  of  able  personnel:  If  good, 
comprehensive  plans  for  mobilization  and 
deployment  of  manpower  have  been  devel- 
oped: and  if  those  plans  have  been  fully 
fleld  tested  and  changed  to  meet  actual  con- 
ditions, that  department  will  be  able  to 
control  relatively  small  Incidents  so  as  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  full-blown  riots. 
A  well  prepared  and  disciplined  police  de- 
partment cuts  down  the  odds  that  a  city  will 
have  trouble. 

The  next  question  I  would  like  to  consider 
is:  What  type  and  degree  of  force  should 
be  used  to  control  disorder'' 

The  first  order  of  business  in  a  time  of  clvU 
disorder  is  to  restore  order.  To  do  this  with- 
out loss  of  life  and,  If  possible,  without  in- 
jury to  people  and  property  Is  the  goal  of 
law  enforcement.  The  key  to  achieving  this 
goal  Is  the  use  of  the  minimum  effective 
force. 

Virtually  all  law  enforcement  experts,  in- 
cluding the  FBI.  are  persuaded  that  the  most 
effective  way  to  control  a  riot  Is  not  a  re- 
sort to  deadly  weapons,  but  Instead  is  a  quick 
reaction  by  a  sizeable  force  of  trained  and 
disciplined  men,  using  if  necessary,  tear  gas 
and   other  non-lethal   weapons. 

During  the  disorders  of  1968.  most  police 
departments  and  as  far  as  I  know  all  Na- 
tional Guard  Units  and  Federal  imits,  ad- 
hered to  this  concept  of  "the  minimum  effec- 
tive force."  In  nearly  every  instance  this 
meant  the  urgent  mobilization  of  sufficient 
manpower  so  that  arrests  could  be  made 
promptly  and  decisively.  We  must  redouble 
our  efforts  to  Improve  the  reaction  time  for 
mobilization  and  deployment  In  many  cities. 
tear  gas  and  other  non-lethal  weapons  aug- 
mented control  efforts,  thus  offering  police 
departments  an  added  resource  which  is  com- 
pletely consistent  with  the  minimum  effec- 
tive force  concept. 

The  doctrine  of  minimum  effective  force 
is  not  a  new  concept  that  was  designed  es- 
pecially for  the  1968  disorders.  It  has,  for 
many  years,  been  part  of  the  standard  mili- 
tary orders  for  those  troops  to  be  used  In 
controlling  civil  disorder.  The  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  manual  on  riot  control 
clearly  adopts  the  minimum  force  concept. 

The  manual  states:  "The  basic  rule,  when 
applying  force,  is  to  use  only  the  minimum 
force  necessary  to  effectively  control  the  sit- 
uation." The  manual  goes  on  to  say:  'A 
basic  rule  In  police  firearms  training  is  that 
a  firearm  Is  to  be  used  only  in  self-defense 
or  to  protect  the  lives  of  others."  The  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
have  released  guidelines  for  law  enforcement 
agencies,  which  adopt  the  minimum  force 
concept,  and  which  state.  "The  use  of  fire- 
arms should  be  considered  as  a  last  resort, 
and  then  only  when  necessary  to  protect  the 
lives  of  citizens  and  officers.-' 

In  short,  the  doctrine  of  minimum  effec- 
tive force  is  an  old  one.  The  difference  be- 
tween 1967  and  1968  was  that  in  1968  police 
and  National  Guard  command  and  control. 
and  training  had  improved  so  that  doctrine 
could  actually  be  put  into  effect. 

The  principle  of  minimum  effective  force 
does  not  depend  for  its  support  upon  hu- 
manitarian reasons,  though  it  is  of  course 
supported  by  those  considerations.  Rather 
it  is  fully  Justified  upon  the  most  pragmatic 
and  expedient  grounds. 

First,  it  is  plain  that  widespread  use  of 
firearms  in  most  situations  would  create 
grave  risks  of  killing  or  wounding  bystand- 
ers and  other  innocent  people.  The  com- 
mander of  the  Federal  forces  at  Baltimore 
last  month  was  a  paratroop  general  named 
Robert  H  York.  General  York  put  it  plainly 
when  he  said:    "We   know   from  experience 
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that  when  there  is  indiscriminate  firing, 
more  innocent  people  have  been  killed  than 
guilty  ones" 

Second,  the  unwarranted  use  of  deadly 
force  would  surely  result  in  a  serious  risk 
of  escalation  of  the  disorder  The  FBI  manual 
says:  "unwarranted  application  of  force  will 
incite  the  mob  to  further  violence  as  well 
as  kindle  seeds  of  resentment  for  police  that, 
in   turn,   could   cause   a   riot   to  recur," 

General  York,  explaining  his  use  of  mini- 
mum effective  force  in  Baltimore,  spoke  elo- 
quently on  tills  subject: 

"Force  invariably  produces  counterforce. 
Here  In  Baltimore  we  did  not  have  a  race 
riot  as  such— and  it  was  my  endeavor  to  pre- 
vent that  if  at  all  possible.  Tills  is  what  the 
extremists  want,  as  you  know,  and  I  feel  we 
would  have  been  playing  directly  into  their 
hands  if  we  had  created  a  situation  whereby 
this  would  have  occurred.  And,  of  course,  if 
it  had  occurred,  the  loss  of  lives  and  the 
destruction  of  property  would  have  been 
immensely  greater  than  I  feel  it  has  been. 
No  one — your  women,  children— would  have 
been  safe  under  these  kinds  of  circum- 
stances, and  neither  would  any  home  in  the 
city." 

Finally,  the  use  of  excessive  force  would 
have  most  certainly  made  the  wounds  harder 
to  heal.  It  would  have  deepened  the  chasm 
between  the  races  at  a  time  when  we  must 
bend  every  effort  to  reach  across  it. 

The  next  question  that  I  would  like  to 
consider  is:  Under  what  circumstances  will 
Federal  forces  be  dispatched  to  assist  .state 
and  local  government  in  controlling  disor- 
der? 

Under  our  Constitution  and  under  our  tra- 
ditions, law  enforcement  is  first  and  fore- 
most a  responsibility  of  local  and  state  gov- 
ernment. This  policy  is  clearly  expressed  both 
in  the  laws  governing  the  use  of  Federal 
troops  to  control  domestic  violence,  and  In 
the  precedents  established  and  followed  by 
a  long  line  of  Presidents.  President  Johnson 
adhered  to  this  principle  with  full  fidelity 
In  his  use  of  Federal  troops  in  1967  and 
again  last  month. 

In  August  of  1967.  Attorney  General  Ram- 
sey Clark  wrote  the  Governor  of  each  state 
specifying  the  requirements  for  the  dispatch 
of  Federal  forces  to  aid  in  controlling  a  dis- 
order. There  are  three  basic  requirements: 

1.  That  a  situation  of  a  serious  "domestic 
violence"  exists  -within  the  state. 

2.  That  the  violence  cannot  be  brought  un- 
der control  by  the  law  enforcement  resources 
available  to  the  Governor,  Including  local 
and  state  police  forces,  and  the  National 
Guard 

3.  That  the  legislature  or  the  Governor  re- 
quests the  President  to  deploy  the  Armed 
Forces  to  bring  the  violence  under  control. 

While  the  mechanism  for  the  request  and 
dispatch  of  Federal  troops  is  simple,  there 
are  deep  ramifications  which  must  be  kept  In 
mind.  First.  Federal  troops  can  never  be  a 
substitute  for  a  quick  reaction  by  a  large 
and  disciplined  force  of  local  police.  Unless 
we  cross  a  long  bridge  and  become  a  garrison 
state  with  Federal  troops  quartered  in  every 
major  city.  Federal  ;isslstance  is  certain  to  be 
at  least  several  hours  In  arriving  even  with 
the  best  lirlift  and  other  optimum  circum- 
stances. This  means  that  if  an  incident  is  to 
be  stopped  from  growing  into  a  disorder  or 
a  disorder  mpped  in  the  bud,  a  city  must 
look  to  local  law  enforcement. 

Moreover,  the  use  of  Federal  troops  in  an 
American  city  is  a  serious  departure  from 
our  normal  concept  of  government,  a  de- 
parture which  should  not  be  taken  lightly. 
It  produces  an  abnormal  condition,  and  the 
return  to  normality  can  be  slow  and  painful. 

If.  however.  Federal  troops  are  requested 
under  the  circumstances  described  above, 
you  can  be  sure  they  will  be  rapidly 
mobilized  and  available  for  deployment  as 
required.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  established  a  new  Directorate  of 
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civil  Disturbance  under  Lt.  General  Mather 
who  commanded  the  Federal  forces  at  Chica- 
go General  Mather's  task  Is  to  concenUate 
solely  on  this  problem  and  to  improve  the 
Federal  capability.  There  were  tens  of  thou- 
.sands  of  troops  involved  in  suppressing  do- 
mestic violence  Isist  month,  and  the  deter- 
mination to  be  even  better  prepared  In  the 
future. 

The  next  two  questions  I'd  like  to  consider 
raise  basic  Issues,  issues  that  transcend  the 
immediate  importance  of  the  recent  dls- 
>  rders.  The  first :  Have  the  disorders  helped  or 
hurt  the  cause  of  the  Negro? 

First.  I  think  that  a  better  statement  of 
•lie  question  would  delete  the  reference  to 
ilie  Negro  cause.  The  cause  is  that  of  all 
.Americans,  white  and  black. 

I  have  never  doubted  for  even  a  minute 
tliat  everyone — -white  and  black,  young  and 
Id — loses  when  there  Is  a  riot.  Violence 
:!iakes  it  much  more  difficult,  not  easier,  to 
.icidress  the  urgent  urban  problems.  The 
leeacy  of  hate  and  bitterness  and  fear  which 
follo-w's  in  the  wake  of  violence  is  an  impedi- 
•iient.  sometimes  a  fatal  obstruction,  to 
;  rogress  in  education,  in  employment,  in 
Lousing,  in  all  the  areas  where  remedial  ac- 
tion is  so  essential. 

Only  the  hate-brokers — both  black  and 
■  i-.ite — are  beneficiaries  of  domestic  violence. 
It  is  their  status  that  is  enhanced  by  these 
disturbances;  it  Is  their  power  that  thrives 
n  death  and  destruction.  The  racism  they 
;. reach  cannot  compete  In  the  market  place 
if  ideas.  Their  theories  cannot  survive  ra- 
tional analysis.  Only  in  an  atmosphere  of 
-lolence  can  their  philosophy  of  hate  gain 
iceptance. 

.^rnong  the  saddest  aspects  of  the  1968  riots 
-.v.is  the  fact  that  the  wanton  acts  of  violence 
.:.d  destruction  were  completely  contrary  to 
•he  entire  philosophy  of  Dr.  King.  I  believe 
he  would  be  the  first  to  know  that  any  lur- 
•her  violence  can  only  harm  the  cause  of  the 
N'egro — our  cause — and  add  to  the  racial  di- 
-.  ision  in  our  country. 

The  final  question  is  the  most  difficult  of 
;ui:  Under  our  form  of  Government,  can  we 
achieve  social  progress  and  justice  without 
.  ioleme? 

Despite  all  our  problems,  we  have  been 
iiiaking  progress  and  achieving  the  type  of 
changes  that  will  make  our  country  a  bet- 
ter place  for  all  its  citizens.  The  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act,  the  1965  Voting  Act,  and  the 
I  pen  housing  bill  recently  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  have  done  much  to  promote 
fquality  and  justice. 

We  are  also  making  progress  in  other  fields. 
Annual  Federal  spending  in  education  has  In- 
,  reased  in  the  last  four  years  from  three  bil- 
lion dollars  to  12  billion  dollars.  In  the  field 
"f  health — where  there  has  been  such  great 
disadvantage — Federal  .spending  has  in- 
reased  in  four  years  from  three  billion  to  14 
billion  dollars.  In  1964,  75,000  people  w-ere 
-rained  in  manpower  development  programs; 
-  he  figure  for  this  year  is  a  million  and  a  half. 
'.Vithln  the  last  four  years,  some  5.6  million 
;)eople  have  crossed  the  poverty  line  into  at 
ieast  a  somewhat  better  life. 

But  obviously  there  is  much  more  to  do. 
We  need  a  new  generation  of  will  in  all 
citizens. 

On  this  Law  Day,  my  plea  to  you  is  that 
•vve  join  in  working  toward  an  end  to  violence, 
and  toward  a  new  spirit  of  Justice  and  gen- 
erosity. There  has  never  been  a  time  in  our 
i-ii.itory  where  we  have  had  more  resources. 
more  opportunity,  more  urgent  need  to  act. 
We  need  only  the  will. 

The  improvement  of  ghetto  conditions 
through  reform  in  education,  employment, 
and  housing  Is  a  difficult  and  demanding  road 
for  all  segments  of  society.  But  there  is  no 
shorter  route.  The  avenues  of  violence  and 
lawlessness  all  lead  to  a  dead  end.  If  we  are 
to  travel  this  difficult  road,  we  must  take 
every  precaution  to  insure  that  violence  and 
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disorder  along  the  route  do  not  prevent  us 
from  reaching  our  destination  together 

We  must  always  remember  that  after  this 
summer  is  over,  and  after  a  decade  of  sum- 
mers are  over,  we  will  Ull  be  living  here  on 
this  Continent  together.  Providence  des- 
tined us  to  live  together,  and  providence  des- 
tined us  to  be  a  great  people  in  a  great 
Nation. 


H.R.  5037— LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1967 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Jmie  6.  1968 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  liave 
voted  aeainst  the  passage  of  the  so- 
called  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act.  I  have  voted  aaainst  it  for 
several  specific  reasons,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  fact  that  this  mea.sure  has 
not  received  the  sober,  careful,  and 
reasoned  study  it  .should  have.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  this  had  been  the  case— if, 
indeed,  it  had  been  done  at  a  calmer 
tin-ie— the  Hou.se  would  never  have 
approved. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  legislation  is 
as  much  a  hoax  as  the  cigarette  labeling 
act. 

This  measure  is  repugnant  to  every 
basic  tradition  of  Analo-American  .iuris- 
pi'udence  and  government.  It  is  clinching 
what  some  might  call  a  "constitutional 
dictatoi'ship."  It  is  an  attempt  to  clothe 
with  the  .sanction  of  legality  what  has 
liitherto  been  naked  in.iu.stice.  It  is  being 
palmed  ofT  to  us  on  the  theory  that  angels 
will  be  administering  it.  The  truth  is  that 
we  should  always  deal  with  legislation  as 
if  the  Devil,  not  an  angel,  were  going  to 
enforce  it. 

We  have  civen  the  stamp  of  approval, 
unless  curbed  by  a  declaration  of  its  ob- 
vious unconstitutionality,  to  the  forced 
confession,  the  lUesal  detention,  and  so 
forih— all  in  the  name  of  "crime  pre- 
vention." 

Added  to  these  obvious  defects,  the 
atmosphere  of  emotion  and  pressure  en- 
gendered by  the  callous  assassination  of 
Senator  Kennedy,  have  compounded  the 
unreal  and  irrational  moments  we  live. 
Whether  it  is  in  some  other  country  or 
our  own  it  is  always  sad  and  poignantly 
tragic  to  witness  the  parliamentary 
suicide  of  a  democracy, 

I  am  reminded  of  Oscar  Wilde's  obser- 
vation, that  "democracy  is  the  bludgeon- 
ing of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people." 

It  has  never  been  easy  for  constitu- 
tional democracy,  and  it  pets  harder  each 
year:  but,  it  still  must  depend  on  the 
skill,  the  judgment,  the  restraint  such 
bodies  as  ours  reveal  at  moments  as 
tough  and  as  critical  as  these.  But,  I 
honestly  feel  that  our  country  is  not  in 
such  a  state  of  emergency  or  condition  as 
to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  garris- 
son  state. 

I  feel  so  strongly  about  this  that  I.  in 
the  company  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Chairman  Wavne  Aspinall,  are 
sending  a  telegram  to  President  Lyndon 
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Johnson,  asking  that  he  veto  this  ill- 
advised  measure.  I  place  in  this  telegram 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC: 

Strongly  urge  you  veto  this  so-called  "antl- 
crlme"  bill  that  passed  the  House  today. 

It  goes  contrary  to  the  warp  and  woof  that 
has  made  the  fabric  of  this  country  great. 

In  the  hysteria  and  emotion  of  this  moment 
we're  afraid  we  have  submitted  to  hasty  and 
Intemperate  leglslalton  in  our  desire  to  con- 
trol some  sad  aspects  and  manifestations  ap- 
pearing in  our  coxintry  today. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  unwise  and 
noxious  legislation  would  riot  have  been 
approved  in  calmer  moments  in  the  manner, 
shape,   ur   lorm   it   was   tx)day. 

A  letter  uutlining  our  particular  objec- 
tions will  fillluW, 

Congressman  Henry  B.  GnN/Ai.f?; 
Congressman  Waynf.  Aspinam.. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT  BY 
PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  IN  THAI- 
LAND 

HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

■  .F    .MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  10.  1968 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  an  ar- 
ticle concerning  agricultural  develop- 
ment by  private  enterprise  in  Thailand 
was  publi-shed  in  the  Busine.ss  and  Fi- 
nance section  of  the  Washington  Post 
on  June  2.  1968.  Since  it  appears  to  be 
an  excellent  example  of  what  we  have 
all  been  talking  about  relative  to  involv- 
ing private  industry  in  the  international 
war  on  hunger,  I  ask  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Capital  Commerce:  Area-Based  Firm  To  Aid 
Thai  Farmers 

A  New  York  and  Washington-based  firm  is 
pioneering  efforts  lo  help  Thailand's  farmers 
help  themselves  and  to  make  a  profit  lor  the 
company. 

Called  Calabrian,  the  company  is  the  first 
prlvai-e  profit-making  firm  to  receive  an  ex- 
tended risk  guaranteed  loan  from  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  to  help  start 
the  Thai  venture. 

What  the  company  has  done  is  develop  a 
system  of  "county  agents"  to  help  Thai  farm- 
ers get  into  profitable  agriculture.  While 
helping  itself,  it  hopes  to  break  the  chains 
of  poverty  which  tie  the  farmers  to  local  mer- 
chants who  have  advanced  seed,  tools  and 
food  at  Interest  rates  up  to  120  per  cent. 

Under  the  company's  plans  "approved" 
Thai  farmers  can  take  out  bank  loans  at  1 
per  cent  monthly  interest  rates  The  money 
can  be  used  to  buy  seed,  fertilizer  and  rent 
tractors  from  Calabrian. 

To  help  farmers.  Calabrian  has  built  a 
number  of  regional  development  centers 
where  seed  and  fertilizers  are  tested  and 
where  the  farmers  can  rent  their  equipment. 

In  return  the  company  hopes  to  get  a 
share  of  Tliailand's  corn  exports. 

The  company  began  22  years  ago  as  a  com- 
modity trading  firm.  It  got  its  first  foothold 
in  Thailand  six  years  ago  when  AID  con- 
tracted It  to  study  plans  for  a  proposed  sugar 
refinery  there.  Eventually  the  Thai  govern- 
ment made  Calsbrlan  the  country's  exclu- 
sive sugar  export  agent. 
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Now,  said  company  president  Charles  Cog- 
Uandro,  "We  are  on  the  threshold  of  an  ac- 
celerated penetration  of  the  food  and  feed 
grain  and  oU  processing  industries." 

However.  Cogliandro  says  he  Is  not  trj-lng 
to  develop  a  monopoly  in  Thailand.  "Anyone 
who  Is  Interested  in  penetrating  or  developing 
a  market  in  Southeast  Asia  is  welcome,"  he 
said. 


A  PROPOSAL  TO  LOWER  THE 
VOTING  AGE 


HON.  PETER  H.  DOMINICK 

or  coLoaADo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  10.  1968 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
recently  presented  testimony  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary' 
In  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
8.  the  proposal  which  I  am  cospon- 
soring  to  lower  the  voting  aee  to  18.  I 
ask  uiianimotLs  con.sent  that  my  remarks 
be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
wer.?  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

-St.atement  to  Subcommittee  on  CoNSTrru- 
TioNAL  Amendments 
Senator  Dominick.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  of  presenting  a  state- 
ment to  your  Subcommittee.  As  a  co-sponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Rej;ohitlon  8.  I  have  indi- 
cated my  support  for  lowering  the  votmg  age 
to  18  through  a  Constitutional  amendment 
to  be  considered  by  the  states.  In  supporting 
this  move.  I  am  honoring  a  commitment 
made  more  than  a  decade  ago.  when  as  a 
member  of  the  Colorado  State  Legislature  I 
tried  unsucc-essfnlly  to  lower  Colorado's  vot- 
ing age  re<:uirements  from  21  to  18.  Then,  .ts 
now,  it  sei-med  clear  to  me  that  an  incon- 
sistency exists  in  our  treatment  of  our  18.  19 
and  20  year  olds; 

We  assume  they  are  old  enotigh  to  be  taxed 
on  any  incomes  they  may  earn: 

We  assume  they  .ire  old  enough  to  drive 
an  automobile  in  most  states:  get  married  in 
most  states;  .and  drink  alcoholic  beverages 
such  as  wine  and  beer: 

Especially  we  assume  that  our  young  men 
and  women  18  years  old  and  older  are  mature 
enough  to  act  responsibly  and  cotirageously 
In  battlefield  combat  and  in  battlefield  hos- 
pitals. 

We  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  given  to  niu-  18- 
year-olds,  a  good  many  of  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  .assumed  by  our  citizens  over 
21  years  of  age. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  have  con- 
tinued to  deny  to  them  the  right  to  vote 
in  our  elections,  to  assist  in  determining  the 
policies  which  affect  them  at  least  as  much 
as  those  of  us  who  hold  elective  office.  Our 
denial  of  this  basic  right  is  the  inconsistency 
in  our  recognition  of  the  maturity  and  in- 
telligence of  the  vast  majority  of  our  18-year 
olds. 

Thus.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  withholding  a 
privilege  and  a  right  which.  In  light  of  to- 
day's conditions,  should  be  granted. 

The  test  of  whether  18,  19,  and  20-year  olds 
should  vote  should  stand  alone.  It  must  be 
measured  not  on  the  exception — the  unusual 
youth — but  on  the  performance  and  ability  of 
the  average  18-year  old.  In  my  mind,  our 
great  majority  of  young  people  pass  the  test 
with  flying  colors. 

No  generation  in  our  history  has  been  more 
exposed  to  the  problems  of  our  society  and 
the  world.  Mass  communication  media  has 
made  our  young  people  aware,  and  even  more 
important,  has  made  them  vitally  interested 
In  the  course  of  their  nation's  policies. 
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Recent  news  stories  Ind'cate  that  our  18- 
year  olds  throughout  the  country  have  been 
conditioned  by  constant  exposure  to  the 
events  of  our  day.  They  are  not  Just  in- 
terested in  the  end  results  of  our  policies, 
but  they  are  also  motivated  to  participate 
actively  in  the  formulation  of  those  policies. 
For  every  student  protester  acting  beyond 
the  law,  there  are  numerous  young  people 
who  diligently  and  intelligently  pursue  the 
goals  of  our  nation,  and  these  same  young 
people  actively  participate  in  the  political 
processes  of  our  country.  They  have  not  been 
waiting  passively  for  us  to  give  a  go-ahead 
signal.  Instead,  they've  turned  their 
enormous  vitality  and  motivation  toward 
learning  about  and  working  for  those  same 
people  for  whom  we  do  not  allow  them  to 
vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  approval  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  8  so  that  we  may  take 
the  lead  in  recognizing  the  solid  contribu- 
tions of  our  18-year  olds  to  the  course  of  our 
nation  and  in  extending  the  franchise  ac- 
cordingly. 

Historically.  Congressional  action  has  led 
to  an  extension  of  the  franchise:  when  our 
Constitution  was  formulated,  strict  property 
ownership  and  background  requirements  de- 
termined a  small  percentage  of  our  populace 
which  could  vote.  Gradually  we  have  ex- 
panded that  percentage  by  recognizing  ex- 
panded privileges  and  responsibility  of  cit- 
izenship. The  time  hits  come  for  Congress  to 
take  the  initiative  by  providing  to  the  elected 
representatives  of  each  state  legiilature  an 
opportimity  to  voice  the  sentiments  of  their 
constituetits  in  voting  for  or  against  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  imiendment. 

With  our  consistent  recognition  of  their  i!i- 
telllgence  and  motivation,  we  will  encourage 
even  greater  partlcipjitlon  in  our  political 
processes  by  the  youth  of  this  country.  They 
now  understand  liow  our  system  should  work; 
let  us  take  the  lead  to  instire  them  the 
chance    to   express    their   understanding. 
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VICE  ADM.  B.  F.  ROEDER  DELIVERS 
MEMORIAL  DAY  ADDRESS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10.  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often  the  real  meaning  of  Memorial  Day 
is  lost  amid  the  picnics,  baseball  double- 
headers  and  swimmin.g  parties.  My  Kood 
friend.  Vice  Adm.  B.  F.  Roeder,  com- 
mander of  the  1st  Fleet,  delivered  a  Me- 
morial Day  address  in  which  he  solemnly 
observed  that  all  of  us  are  deeply  in- 
debted to  the  c;allant  Americans  who 
fought  and  died  to  preserve  our  Nation's 
freedom.  His  speech  is  an  inspiring  one 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
of  our  colleagues: 
Remarks  by  Vice  Adm.  B.  F.  Roeder,  at  a 

Memorial  Dav  Address  to  the  Coronado 

Veterans'    and   Fraternal    Organizations 

May  30.  1968 

I  am  highly  honored  that  you  have  invited 
me  to  join  with  you  in  the  observance  of 
Memorial  Day.  Traditionally  this  day  is  a 
most  solemn  occasion,  .ind  especially  at  this 
time — when  efforts  are  being  undertaken  to 
seek  a  Just  peace  after  more  than  three 
years  of  conflict  in  Vietnam.  This  year  the 
honoring  of  those  who  have  given,  and  at  this 
moment  are  giving  their  lives  to  preserve  our 
dream  of  freedom  for  all  men  is  particularly 
.appropriate. 

Never  In  our  eventful  history  has  the  Inter- 
national situation  been  more  turbulent.  The 
forces  of  change  In  many  countries  of  the 


world,  as  well  as  in  our  own,  have  placed 
great  demands  on  our  military  forces.  Yet, 
never  before  have  our  lighting  men  per- 
formed more  superbly. 

No  one  likes  war — especially  those  who 
have  seen  or  been  in  one.  But  there  are 
things  worse  than  war  as  the  British  philos- 
opher, John  Stuart  Mill,  pointed  otit  in  the 
1800's.  He  wrote: 

"War  Is  an  ugly  thing,  but  not  the  ugliest 
of  things:  the  decayed  and  degraded  state  of 
moral  and  patriotic  feeling  which  thinks 
nothing  is  worth  a  war — is  worse.  A  man 
who  has  nothing  which  he  cares  about  more 
than  his  personal  safety  Is  a  miserable  crea- 
ture who  has  no  chance  of  being  free,  unless 
made  a.nd  kept  so  by  the  exertions  of  better 
men  than  himself." 

It  is  more  than  a  hundred  years  now  since 
Abraham  Lincoln  delivered  his  immortal 
Gettysburg  Address.  The  majestic  simplicity 
with  which  he  expressed  such  profound  and 
enduring  truth  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
Americans  ever  since. 

Today,  as  we  face  the  grim  challenge  of 
communi.sm.  we  find  that  the  Issues  are  un- 
changed. They  are.  as  in  Lincoln's  time,  the 
survival  of  our  countrv  ;,s  n  Nation,  and  free- 
dom versus  enslavement.  The  stage— now 
worldwide — is  larger,  geograpiiically.  The 
players  lar  more  numerous.  And  yet.  due  to 
technological  advances  in  speed  oif  transpor- 
tation and  communication,  the  setting  Is  ac- 
tually smaller. 

Memorial  Day  is.  I  believe,  a  particularly 
appropriate  time  for  Americans  to  reflect  on 
the  significance  of  being  American.  I'm  re- 
minded cf  a  book  by  M.ucus  Bach  ei;titled 
"had  you  been  born  in  .mother  faith"  which 
explores  with  the  reader  how  he  would  think 
and  act  were  he  a  member  of  one  of  the  nine 
major  religious  faiths  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries. It's  too  bad  th.it  we  don't  have  a 
similar  book  for  all  Americans  entitled,  "had 
you  been  born  in  another  country,"  to  draw 
parallels  between  the  hfe  we  so  "often  take 
lor  granted  and  that  of  a  citizen  of  another 
country. 

Ours  is  a  heritage  of  freedom.  Not  a  freedom 
given  to  us  taut  one  that  was  earned  by  the 
many  Americans  who  fought  and  died  to  win 
it,  and  by  countless  others  who  have  given 
their  lives  to  preserve  it.  Now  I  submit  that 
the  American  is  not  -.varlike  by  nature — that 
the  very  freedom  he  enjoys  makes  the  idea 
of  armed  conflict  alien  to  him — that  none 
of  our  professional  soldiers,  ."jailors,  or  airmen 
have  any  enthusiasm  for  the  business  of 
killing.  Most  of  those  who  go,  and  whom  we 
honor  today,  were  .vent  .  .  .  yet  go  they  did 
.  .  .  not  wantonly,  but  willingly  and  •with- 
out hesitation.  And  therein  lies  "the  merit  to 
which  we  today  offer  our  praise. 

All  too  often  amid  the  planned  picnics  and 
double  headers,  the  real  meaning  of  Memo- 
rial Day  is  lost.  Many  believe  that  the  ob- 
servance of  this  day  began  in  Columbus. 
Mississippi,  shortly  after  the  Civil  War.  The 
women  of  that  small  southern  town  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  local  cemetery  to  decorate 
the  graves  of  the  Confederate  war  dead.  When 
they  had  finished  decorating  the  graves  of 
their  soldiers,  they  saw  nearly  the  bare  graves 
of  the  northern  dead,  fallen  on  the  same 
field.  In  contrast  to  the  flowered  Confederate 
graves,  they  looked  cold,  drab,  and  forgotten. 
The  women  could  not  ignore  the  Union 
::raves.  Carefully  they  decorated  them  too, 
and  when  they  had  finished,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  distinguish  the  Yank  grave  from  the 
Rebel.  As  the  news  of  this  touching  tribute 
flashed  over  the  North,  it  roused,  as  nothing 
else  could  have  done.  National  amity  and 
broke  down  sectional  animosity  and  passion. 
Thus,  out  of  sorrows  common  to  North  and 
South,  came  this  noble  custom. 

To  those  of  us  here  today  the  idea  of  ful- 
filling a  responsibility  "to  our  country 
through  military  service  is  not  foreign.  .As 
a  professional  military  man.  it  is  my  job  to 
understand  the  tises  of  military  power;  to 
evaluate   the   dangers  of   a   military   threat. 
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But  as  a  citizen  I  must  express  my  belief 
that  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  that  con- 
fronts our  country  is  not  military,  rather. 
it  is  the  possibility  that  we  may  fail  to  rec- 
ognize the  grave  obligations  that  our  free- 
dom iniposes  upon  us;  that  we  may  fail  to 
grasp  the  real  meaning  of  freedom.  For 
wlfile  tile  rights  and  privileges  of  freedom 
must  be  respected  and  safeguarded,  we  must 
remember  that  ireedom  involves  responsi- 
bilities as  well  ;is  riglits — obligations  as  well 
:is  jirivileges. 

Today  there  is  a  small  but  dedicated  group 
in  this  land  who  abuse,  yet  take  refuge,  in 
the  laws  and  freedoms  earned  and  defended 
for  them  by,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Mill, 
"better  men."  More  than  ever  before  we  must 
instill  in  our  young  people  the  sense  of 
pride,  dedication,  and  responsibility  that  are 
so  much  a  part  of  being  American.  Our  sys- 
tem is  certainly  not  flawless  but  no  where 
on  earth  can  a  person  enjoy  more  freedom 
ur  And  more  opportunity. 

Walk  in  loose  step  if  you  wish — suffer  the 
foolish — give  even  the  ignorant  and  the  un- 
wise their  day  and  their  say — but  when  it's 
time,  close  ranks  behind  America  and  pay 
the  cot  t.  be  it  ever  so  great. 

As  we  commemorate  this  Memorial  Day 
1968.  let  us  re-dedicate  ourselves  "to  the 
tireat  task  remaining  before  us.  .  .  .  That 
;rom  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased 
devotion  to  that  c.iuse  for  which  they  gave 
the  last  lull  measure  of  devotion.  .  .  .  That 
we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain.  .  .  .  That  this  Nation, 
under  God.  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom. .  .  .  And  that  government  of  the  people, 
!)y  the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not  perish 
:rom  ilie  earth." 

You.  families  and  friends  of  the  gallant 
dead,  will  surely  feel  that  no  eloquence  of 
words  can  fittingly  praise  the  value  of  a 
man's  life.  Our  liberty,  our  freedom,  and  our 
independence  are  the  visible  legacy  of  those 
who  gave  their  lives  for  their  country. 

Today,  as  v,'e  place  flowers  on  their  graves 
and  praise  their  deeds,  we  realize  that  we 
cannot  discharge  our  solemn  obligation  to 
these  men  with  mere  words  of  homage.  They 
liid  not  die  for  wreaths  and  words.  They  died 
for  the  rights  of  Americans,  and  free  men 
of  all  nations,  to  enjoy  freedom.  They  died 
for  future  generations.  They  died  for  us. 

Thank  you. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  MARK  O.  HATFIELD 
AT  MOREHEAD  STATE  UNIVER- 
SITY 


HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  10.  1968 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  my  es- 
teemed colleague.  Senator  Mark  H.^m- 
FiELD.  made  a  very  interesting  speech  at 
the  commencement  exercises  at  More- 
head  State  University.  Morehead.  Ky.,  on 
May  27,  1968.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  address  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.Address  by  Senator  Mark  O.  H.\tfield,  More- 
head  State  University  Commencement, 
Morehead,  Ky. 

Today  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some 
very  brief  thoughts  not,  I  hope,  in  the  tradi- 
tional sense  of  a  commencement  speaker. 
■Which  reminds  me  of  one  of  our  former  gov- 
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ernurs  who  gave  a  commencement  speech  at 
Oregon  State  University.  He  rose  to  the 
height  of  elocjucnce  when  he  said  to  the 
graduating  cla.-s,  "and  don't  forget,  the  fu- 
ture lies  ahead  of  you."  I  would  like  to  break 
that  kind  of  tradition  and  hopefully  say 
something  to  you  that  will  be  meaningful. 
I  come  today  not  as  a  dreary  pessimist  nor  as 
a  "Pollyanna"  optimist.  But  hopefully  I  can 
speak  to  you  in  certain  terms  of  realism — 
realism  of  both  the  Issues  and  the  forces  and 
the  trends  that  we  face  today.  I  must  say 
to  you  that  I  am  concerned,  as  I  am  sure 
you  are  concerned.  But  I  also  believe  that 
America  has  the  dynamics,  it  has  the  genius, 
it  lias  the  c.ipacity  to  meet  these  various 
problems  and  to  do  it  well  and  to  do  It 
appropri.itely.  Sometimes  I  think  all  we  have 
to  have  is  a  little  nudging. 

I  care  not  whether  you  are  a  Democrat  or 
Republican,  a  liberal  or  conservative  because 
these  labels  are  sometimes  very  misleading. 
My  so-called  liberal  brethren  are  quite  con- 
cerned that  as  a  Rockefeller  delegate  in  1964 
to  the  Republican  Convention  I  supported 
Barry  Ooldwater  for  the  presidency  following 
the  convention  in  eight  different  states,  as 
well  as  my  own.  But  again,  let  me  emphasize 
there  are  certain  things  that  transcend  all 
these  various  labels  and  these  chisslflcations 
into  which  we  like  to  neatly  package  people. 

One  thing  that  causes  me  great  concern 
today  is  that  we  are  tending  toward  labels. 
We  are  tending  to  polarize  the  people  of  this 
country  Into  antagonistic  groups.  Let  me  il- 
lustrate by  one  example.  I  am  sure  that  all 
of  you  were  deeply  concerned  by  what  we 
call  the  law  and  order  problem  of  our  cities 
and  (f  our  nation  at  large.  It  seems  that 
there  is  in  this  particular  is,sue  a  polariza- 
tion of  people — thcjse  who  would  support 
and  engage  in  what  we  call  anarchy  on  one 
side,  and  those  who  would  respond  by  re- 
pression on  the  other  side.  Anarchy'  and 
repression.  Let  me  assure  you  that  neither 
v.ill  solve  our  problem.  "Those  who  want 
to  beef  up  the  police  force  and  bring 
in  the  troops  and  say  "let  us  maintain 
law  and  order  at  iill  costs"  may  have  a 
point  ;is  far  as  maintaining  a  stable  so- 
ciety is  concerned.  But  they  stop  too  often 
at  that  point  and  fail  to  address  themselves 
to  the  causes  of  disorder.  There  is  a  ne- 
cessity to  consider  both  those  problems  that 
we  see  before  iis  and  their  solutions  not  in 
extremes  but  in  wh.-.t  we  would  consider  the 
great  middle  .irea.  Polarizing  the  people 
today  between  tho.se  who  are  defenders  and 
dissenters  of  a  war  Issue  again  does  not 
tell  us  an  accurate  story.  Hawks,  doves, 
chickens,  eagels.  owls,  what  ever  kind  of 
bird  that  you  want  to  use  as  an  appli- 
cation for  a  label  sometimes  l.s  not  ac- 
curate at  all  but  rather  represents  what 
we  might  call  "the  enemy  of  simplistic  ap- 
proach." 

I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  about  the 
need  for  priorities  and  understanding.  You 
in  a  sense  have  a  unique  responsibility,  an 
opportunity  to  provide  the  kind  of  "solu- 
tions which  will  eliminate  the  simplistic 
approach  and  will  tend  to  demonstrate  that 
answers  are  not  found  every  time  in  the 
"either 'or,"  in  the  black  or"  white  of  the 
case.  But  rather  perhaps  in  gray  complexity 
will  be  found  the  truth.  The  priorities  of 
which  I  speak  of  course  are  many  fold  and 
again  let  me  say  it  makes  no  "difference 
whether  you  are  a  defender  or  a  dissenter. 
There  are  certain  priorities  that  all  Amer- 
icans must  consider  today,  priorities  which 
I  feel  are  not  being  considered  properly. 

Just  where  do  our  priorities  lie?  Is  it  more 
important  to  kill  a  Viet  Cong  m  South  Viet- 
nam or  to  save  the  embittered  poor  of  our 
own  country?  Is  it  more  important  to  bomb 
south  Vietnamese  villages  into  rubble  or  to 
reconstruct  our  own  cities  of  this  nation? 
Is  it  more  important  to  involve  ourselves  in 
a  revolutionary  war  In  southeast  Asia  or  try 
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to  prevent  a  revolutionary  war  at  home?  Let 
me  illustrate  by  cerUiiu  cold  sliitjstlcs  which 
sometimes  loses  tlie  pcrsonallem  which  we 
must  always  maintain.  We  are  expending 
today  over  thirty  billion  dollars  in  a  war 
that  has  yet  to  be  clearly  defined  in  terms  of 
goals  and  objectives.  Over  130  billion  has 
been  expended  since  the  year  1946  when  we 
first  embarked  upon  this  policy  of  trying  to 
use  an  exclusive  millUiry  Instrumentality  if> 
solve  basically  a  political,  economical  and 
social  problem.  Do  not  forget,  my  friends, 
the  Itrssons  of  history  because  during  that 
period  of  1946-1954,  we  ultimately  supported 
80  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  French  War. 
The  French  controlled  Hanoi  and  Saigon, 
yet  they  lost  In  the  debacle  at  Dien  Blen 
Phu,  They  also  lost  96.000  dead  troops.  We 
have  lost  over  20.000  and  yet  we  realize  that 
we  are  pursuing  further  and  further  the 
kind  of  policy  of  escalation  which  has  not 
brought  us  either  victory  or  solution. 

And  yet,  one  month's  cost  of  this  war 
would  provide  enough  library  facilities  to 
give  all  Americans  who  today  do  not  have 
libraries.  One  month's  cost  of  this  war  would 
eliminate  all  the  teacher  shortage  in  Amer- 
ica, elemenuiry.  secondary,  speci.'d.  voca- 
tional, techniciil,  higher  education,  post 
doctoral  needs  and  other  teaching  profes- 
sions. One  monili's  cost  would  not  only  elim- 
inate all  the  teacher  shortage  but  allof  the 
nursing  shortage  of  those  that  are  called 
forth  to  provide  the  nursing  and  the  healing 
professions  and  their  facilities.  It  v.ould  pro- 
vide for  th--  elimination  of  the  doctor  short- 
age in  this  country  today.  Now  again,  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  you  defend  or 
dissent  the  war  policy,  the  difference  is  that 
there  are  some  of  the  costs  and  there  are 
some  of  the  needs  of  America  today. 

Pour  months'  com  oi  tliis  war  would  liave 
replaced  one  million  dilapidated  iiousmg 
units  for  one  million  .'^lericans  living  m 
substandard  houses — poor  people  living  in 
the  ghettos.  Eight  and  one  half  months'  costs 
oi  this  war  would  have  built  all  the  school 
and  hospital  facilities  we  need  in  this  na- 
tion today.  Fifteen  and  one  half  months'  cost 
of  this  v.ar  would  eliminate  all  the  metro- 
poUtan  transportational  systems  needs  lor 
the  next  ten  years,  would  remove  all  the  ur- 
ban renewal  problems  for  the  next  ten  years, 
.ind  all  of  tlie  air  and  water  pollution  prob- 
lems for  the  next  ten  years  iii  America  Do 
you  realize  that  -j  of  "the  skilled  engineers 
and  scientists  of  America  are  diverted  to 
cause  of  war.  170.000  teachers  are  needed  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  this  year  ';,  to  -j  of  all 
of  our  draftees  will  be  Bachelor  degree  and 
Master  degree  holders.  Let  me  remind  you 
that  the  government  of  Vietnam  has  stili  to 
draft  their  students,  and  one  qualifies  as  a 
student  in  V"ietnam  if  he  has  a  single  unit 
of  course  work.  I  feel  that  we  need  to  help 
people  in  other  nations.  But  I  say  we  must 
measure  the  cost  in  this  country  today  m 
terms  of  lives,  in  terms  of  material,  in  terms 
of  diversion  from  other  needs  of  this  nation. 
These  are  some  of  the  priorities  that  all 
.Americans  must  consider. 

We  know  that  this  coming  year  we  will 
experience  a  70  percent  reduction  in  our  first 
year  graduate  programs  in  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  a  70  percent  decrease 
which  means  a  63  percent  drop  in  the  field 
of  physics  and  in  the  field  of  engineering 
alone  And  this,  my  friends,  is  a  nation  de- 
pendent upon  technological  advancement 
and  skilled  personnel. 

I  grow  very  concerned  about  the  depre- 
ciation of  human  life  Every  night  into  our 
homes  rta  the  television  come  the  bloody 
pictures  of  war.  Everyone  knows  that  war  is 
hell.  Of  course,  any  war  is  hell  But  my  point 
is  that  when  we  see  today  a  nation  which 
n>easures  its  progress  and  its  advancement  in 
terms  such  as  the  kill  rat:o  and  the  body 
count,  it's  time  for  concern.  That's  the  ter- 
minology   and     the    nomenclature    of    the 
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slaughter  house  out  west  where  I  come  from. 
This  depreciates  human  life  and  there  is  a 
relationship  between  the  Instrumentality  of 
violence  abroad  and  the  violence  that  we 
see  In  our  city  streets  today 

You  say.  "But,  oh.  what's  the  answer?"  "Do 
you  have  a  solution?"  Well,  let  me  remind 
you  that  when  those  who  went  from  the 
states  of  this  great  nation  of  ours  to  Phila- 
delphia In  1787  to  consider  the  Inadequacy 
of  the  articles  of  confederation,  they  did  not 
go  with  the  drafted  constitution  In  hand 
They  did  not  have  a  blue  print,  a  panacea 
but  they  did  recognize  one  thing,  that  the 
Articles  or  Confederation  had  been  inade- 
quate to  meet  their  needs. 

And  I  say  that  there  Is  a  myth  today  In 
America  that  somehow  before  one  can  dissent, 
one  must  have  a  panacea,  a  blue  print.  I  do 
not  have  But  I  do  know  this:  our  present 
policy  Is  inadequate  It  has  not  served  the 
needs  of  America  and.  therefore,  all  I  ask 
Is  that  you  think  about  history  and  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  implications  of  this  policy 
are  Let  me  say  that  the  need  is  going  to  be 
met  when  people  like  you  think  and  act  and 
speak  and  have  the  courage  of  your  con- 
vlctlon^ 

Oh,  J.  know  It  is  terribly  unpopular,  but  my 
friends  In  the  graduating  class,  you  are  going 
to  face  many  situations  which  It  will  be  much 
easier  to  go  along  with,  to  conform  to,  or 
to  support  the  status  quo  rather  than  to  chal- 
lenge constructively  and  intellectually  and 
with  facts  and  data  which  has  been  accepted. 
Usually  this  is  so  because  of  apathy  and 
lethargic  attitudes.  I  do  not  believe  In  chal- 
lenging the  status  quo  for  the  sake  of  action, 
but  rather  for  the  sake  of  change  and  Im- 
provement Tliat  is  the  essence  of  progress 
and  that  Is  what  has  built  America. 

I  am  not  '^peaking  of  institutions.  I  am 
speaking  of  people  Here  then  is  another  pri- 
ority Are  we  going  to  serve  people  or  are  we 
going  to  £erve  Institutions?  I  am  reminded 
of  the  time  when  I  was  at  Berkeley  hearing 
about  the  demonstration  in  which  one  stu- 
dent carried  a  placard  and  upon  that  placard 
he  had  v.Tltten  the  words  "Jesus.  Yes — 
Christiani-.v.  No."  Jesus,  Yes — Christianity, 
No.  To  the  sensitive  soul  this  might  sound 
rather  offensive,  but  on  the  other  hand,  there 
might  be  a  rather  profound  lesson  for  each 
of  us.  In  the  personality  and  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  C.irist  was  something  very  attrac- 
tive, something  very  compelling,  truth,  hu- 
mility. God  incarnate.  And  yet.  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  student  saw  the  institution  of 
the  church  and  oftentimes  what  might  be 
called  the  institutionalizing  of  Christ,  he 
did  not  see  something  that  measured  up  to 
the  same  attractive  and  compelling  person- 
ality. I  use  this  not  to  indict  the  church,  be- 
cause the  church  Is  \ltal  as  an  Instrument 
and  Institution,  but  to  suggest  that  the  fault 
of  worshipping  an  Instrument  rather  than 
an  objective  or  a  goal  Is  grlevlous. 

I  submit  this  morning  that  many  limes 
in  our  political  policy  we  are  engaged  in  sup- 
porting and  perpetuating  institutional  life 
for  the  sake  of  the  institution  and  we  lose 
perspective  of  the  individual  Qod  created 
each  human  being  and  He  gave  each  human 
being  an  intellect,  a  soul,  a  body,  feelings, 
emotion — all  of  the  things  that  compose  and 
comprise  man.  We  find  too,  that  we  some- 
times lose  sight  of  man  as  a  total  being.  Re- 
member what  Plato  said.  Plato  said  that  the 
error  of  the  physicians  of  Greece  is  that  they 
were  attempting  to  cure  the  body  without 
the  soul — without  consideration  for  the  soul. 

I  think  this  Is  oftentimes  true  with  oiu- 
quest  for  policies  both  national  and  inter- 
national. Look  at  our  great  concern  today 
about  the  competition  of  communism  in 
the  International  realm.  I  am  concerned 
about  communism.  I  might  say  that  I  have 
been  Involved  in  communist  civil  war.  Some 
of  us  got  involved  after  World  War  II  In  the 
Chinese  Civil  War  In  which  we  fought  the 
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Chinese  Reds  from  Peking  south.  But  let  me 
say  to  you  that  those  with  whom  we  worked. 
oftentimes  on  the  Chinese  Nationalist  side. 
were  soldiers  15  and  16  years  of  age  who 
knew  little  of  what  they  were  fighting  for 
or  what  cause  they  supported  Many  times, 
again,  they  were  serving  an  Institution.  One 
might  wonder,  then,  why  there  has  been  a 
spread  of  communism  In  Asia. 

Let  me  Indicate  to  you  why  I  feel  there 
has  been  a  spread  of  communism  in  Viet- 
nam. Why  should  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  be  the  great 
popular  leader  he  was  following  World  War 
II?  We  supported  him,  don't  forget.  We  were 
his  ally.  He  was  our  ally.  Some  of  us  stood 
in  the  streets  of  Hanoi  in  September  of  1945 
lis  he  raised  that  flag  over  City  Hall.  There 
was  on  the  flag,  the  hammer  and  .=;ickle  It 
was  the  flag  of  Vietnamese  Nationalism.  Ill 
tell  you  why  President  Eisenhower  .^ald  in 
his  memoirs  that  if  a  free  election  had  been 
held,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  would  have  won  80  per- 
cent of  the  vote  of  South  Vietnam  as  well 
as  North  Vietnam.  Because  he  espoused  a 
communist  doctrine?  No.  Because  he  had 
one  simple  phrase  that  was  understood  by 
the  people.  "The  land  shall  be  yours."  "The 
land  shall  be  yours."  And  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  to  the  North  Vietnamese  this 
meant  for  the  first  time  In  their  life  that  they 
were  going  to  have  economic  security,  they 
were  going  to  have  food  in  their  stomachs. 
Now  you  can  say  he  lied  and  he  was  dishon- 
est. The  ix)lnt  Is  he  was  addressing  himself 
to  the  needs  of  the  people  at  the  time  Just 
as  we  were  addressing  ourselves  to  institu- 
tions of  political   establishments. 

And  the  greatest  offense  that  we  could 
wage  against  communism  in  the  world  today 
Is  not  through  bombs,  bullets  and  hand 
grenades,  but  it  Is  through  food  production 
to  feed  the  hungry,  miserable  people  of  the 
world.  Four  million  people  will  be  added  to 
this  globe  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Three  mil- 
lion p>eople  will  die  this  year  because  of 
starvation.  E>o  you  realize  that  fifty  percent 
of  the  world's  population  In  the  underdevel- 
oped parts  of  the  world  will  never  reach  the 
age  of  six?  They  will  die  because  of  starva- 
tion and  malnutrition.  History  counsels  us 
again  that  revolutions  are  not  bom  out  of  a 
passion  for  blood  letting.  Revolutions  are 
born  out  of  Impatience  with  human  misery 
This  is  the  real  war.  The  real  war  is  against 
that  which  Is  misery  and  starvation. 

And.  let  me  remind  you.  those  of  you  who 
are  going  into  teaching,  that  we  are  losing 
the  battle  today  in  the  battle  for  literacy. 
The  world's  Illiterate  will  Incre.ise  in  gross 
numbers  by  some  200  million  people.  We  are 
losing  this  battle  against  Illiteracy. 

We  are  losing  the  war  against  hunger  and 
at  the  same  time  we  put  our  priorities  on 
destruction.  Now  let  me  assure  you  that  I 
believe  In  strong  defense — military  institu- 
tions that  will  defend  our  system.  We  must 
have  them.  But  we  must  have  balance.  We're 
spending  billions  to  try  to  beat  the  Russians 
to  the  moon  and  yet  as  we  comp>ete  for  the 
moon,  most  of  the  world's  population  is  com- 
peting for  bread. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  the  nation 
that  unlocks  the  ocean  will  have  greater  In- 
fluence and  prestige  than  that  nation  which 
puts  a  man  on  the  moon  first.  Because  It  Is 
the  ocean  that  covers  71  percent  of  our 
world's  area.  It  Is  here  that  we  will  find  the 
necessary  protein  to  build  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  people.  And  so  again  let  me  em- 
phasize that  the  priorities  we  need  today  Is 
to  understand  who  man  Is  and  what  man  Is. 
Then  we  can  begin  to  build  our  priorities 

We  live  In  a  magnificent  age  of  technology 
We  are  engaged  today  In  a  hot  pursuit  of 
materialism.  And  I  recall,  as  you  who  study 
history  will  see,  that  when  man  was  first 
studying  himself  and  asking  questions,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  he  asked 
"What  Is  Man?"  He  was  considering  his  rela- 
tionship to  his  Creator.  He  was  considering 
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the  fact  that  his  environment  was  his  enemy 
And  yet  today  we  have  conquered  our  en- 
vironment to  a  great  extent,  but  we  have 
also  determined  more  about  what  man  : 
through  what  man  has  rather  than  what  man 
Is  as  a  spirit  I  know  this  Is  very  old  fash- 
ioned, but  let  me  point  out  to  you  that  It  1^ 
not  a  question  of  theology  to  understant! 
what  man  Is.  It  is  a  very  practical  question 
It  Is  very  pragmatic  Judge  Learned  Hantl 
one  of  our  great  legal  minds  of  our  coun- 
try, has  said  that  man  in  America  is  attempt- 
inu;  to  place  all  of  his  hope  for  security  an'i 
liberty  on  the  constitution,  in  the  courts  and 
in  the  statutes  This  Is  a  false  basis  for  our 
security  and  our  liberty  because,  he  saitt 
when  liberty  dies  in  the  heart  of  men  then  U" 
constitution,  no  statute,  no  court  can  save  i' 
It  is  a  question  of  the  spirit  It  is  somethln.- 
that  cannot  be  answered  by  legislation  r 
cannot  be  answered  by  money  and  posses- 
sions. It  is  something  that  can  only  be  an- 
.swered  by  each  individual  understanding  wh'  > 
he  Is.  why  he  is  and  what  his  relation  is  no' 
only  to  his  God  but  to  his  environment  and 
his  fellowman. 

It  was  Albert  Schweitzer  who  said.  "I  do 
not  know  what  your  destiny  will  be  but  one- 
thing  I  do  know:  the  only  ones  among  yoti 
who  will  be  really  happy  are  those  who  will 
have  sought  and  found  how  to  serve."  Again 
this  Is  an  element  of  the  spirit.  This  is 
character  of  man.  a  part  of  his  characte- 
that  cannot  be  provided  by  Institutions. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  as  we  progres- 
in  America  today,  we  tend  to  put  our  em- 
phasis upon  institutions  and  material  wealtli 
and  power.  Yet  let  me  remind  you  that  it 
was  twelve,  only  a  group  of  twelve,  who  werr- 
committed  to  a  person  and  to  a  great  causi.- 
and  a  new  way  of  life.  They  were  called  the 
apostles  and  they  were  an  element  tha* 
helped  overturn  the  might  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. They  were  a  minority.  They  were  a  smal! 
band  of  men  and  yet  they  had  within  them  .i 
pow-er  of  love,  not  a  power  of  an  Institution 
not  the  power  of  materialism,  but  the  powe- 
of  love.  We  have  been  taught  that  the  great- 
est power  that  a  man  has  to  cast  out  fear- 
and  doubts  is  the  power  of  love.  St.  John 
has  told  us  this.  He  said  perfect  love  casteth 
out  fear.  That  Is  why  I  am  not  fearful.  That 
is  why  I  feel  that  we  have  a  great  destlnv 
and  a  great  country  which  can  conquer  thesf 
problems.  But  I  do  believe  we  must  mobilise 
the  real  instrumentality  of  power  which  i 
the  power  of  the  spirit.  It  Is  a  cause  for 
spiritual  renaissance.  It  Is  a  need  today  fo- 
men  to  understand  their  relationship  to  thei' 
Maker.  To  understand  why  they  are  here  ani. 
for  what  purpose  they  have  been  called  ; 
serve.  As  we  mobilize  this  great  divine  power 
as  represented  and  Incarnated  in  our  Saviour. 
Jesus  Christ,  we  will  find  man  equipped  no- 
only  Intellectually  but  with  the  spirit  to  d.. 
that  which  Is  needed  to  build  not  only  . 
powerful  and  Influential  life  but  in  turn  .. 
powerful  America,  an  understanding  Amerlc.i 
with  priorities  that  will  meet  men's  needs  no' 
only  here  but  throughout  the  world. 
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HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1968 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  include  in  the  Extension.^ 
of  Remarks  an  ode  to  "Old  Glory"  by  "Old 
Ironsides"  of  radio  station  KTRG  in 
Honolulu,  Hawaii.  How  I  wish  that  ever 
American  would  have  this  same  spirit. 

The  ode  follows: 


June  10,  1968 


Old    Glory 
(By     Old  Ironsides"  of  radio  station  KTRG, 
Honolulu.  Hawaii) 
I  am  Old  Glory.  Flag  of  the  United  States 

of  .America! 

My  alternate  red  and  white  stripes  sym- 
bolize the  thirteen  original  states  of  the 
Union,  founded  under  God  upon  the  blood, 
sweat  and  tears  of  honest  men  and  women, 
who  believed  In  the  right  of  men  to  be  free! 
My  red  stripes  remind  us  of  the  blood,  that 
was.  and  still  must  be  shed  to  win  and  hold 
the  right  to  this  freedom,  and  the  white 
separating  those  scarlet  rivers,  becomes  at 
once  the  righteousness  and  the  awareness  of 
the  duty  that  we  owe  to  the  God-given 
heritage  of   tills  freedom. 

My  field  of  blue  represents  the  Canopy  of 
Heaven,  and  the  Grace  of  God  under  which 
our  Great  Nation  was  founded,  while  the  in- 
separable Union  of  It's  fifty  stars  In  this  broad 
vault  of  blue  denotes  the  strength  In  Unity 
o'.it  of  many. 

1  .'im  a  Proud  Flag!  I  have  been  honored  and 
respected  both  at  home  and  abroad,  through 
the  scores  of  years  that  have  passed  since 
my  creation.  I  have  stood  firmly,  as  the 
symbol  of  Freedom  and  Opportunity,  not  only 
for  my  ow^n  people  but  for  all  peoples,  whith- 
ersoever dispersed  upon  the  face  i;f  the 
earth.  I  am  proud  of  the  principles  for  which 
I  stand,  proud  of  my  Nation,  and  the  Amer- 
ican People  whom  I  represent  before  all  man- 
kind !  I  have  been  ripped  and  torn  in  battle 
by  shrapnel  and  shell,  and  I  have  been 
drowned  In  the  bitter  salt  of  the  world's 
oceans,  where  I  still  proudly  fly  from  the 
halliards  of  my  Country's  fighting  ships  whose 
guns  were  still  firing  as  the  merciless  sea 
closed  above  them. 

How  great  was  my  Glory,  when  I  stood 
upon  the  brow  of  the  hill  at  Iwo  Jima  and 
on  the  countless  bloodstained  ridges  of 
Korea,  nor  was  it  ever  less  as  I  was  raised 
above  each  other  tiny  bit  of  soil  for  which 
my  people  fought  and  gave  their  utmost 
measure  of  devotion ! 

I  fly  above  the  Memorial  Cemeteries  of 
the  greatest  and  niost  powerful  Nation  that 
this  world  has  ever  known,  in  order  that  I 
might  remain  among  those  who  gave  so  much 
to  perpetuate  my  honor  arnong  men. 

Today,  mv  hunting  ripples  in  the  wind 
over  a  changing  world  of  unrest  and  confu- 
sion Abroad,  I  have  been  spat  upon,  tram- 
pelled  tipon.  torn  down,  desecrated  and 
burned  publicly  and  my  ashes  thrown  into 
the  face  of  my  Nation  as  a  challenge  to  it's 
Freedom ! 

I  have  been  reviled.  Insulted  and  de- 
notinced.  by  some  of  the  people  of  my  own 
Country,  who  with  the  same  treacherous 
breath  proclaim  themselves  to  be  Americans, 
while  they  cower  under  the  protection  of  my 
significance  and  strength  like  vermin  be- 
neath a  stone! 

Pick  up  the  Broom,  America,  your  house 
needs  a  little  sweeping! 

There  is  no  place  in  this  Great  Nation  for 
those  who  would  attempt  to  destroy  It's  very 
foundations  with  subversion,  narcotics,  vio- 
lence, or  even  those  who  would  sell  their 
American  birthrights  for  political  affluence. 
We  have  become  a  Nation  sick  with  per- 
missiveness and  toleration  that  is  more 
deadly  than  the  malignancy  of  cancer  for 
which  radical  surgery  can  be  the  only  cure. 
You,  the  American  People  are  the  Oper- 
ating Team,  and  your  scalpel  Is  the  ballot 
box.  Use  It  with  'W'lsdom  and  Deliberation. 
In  order  that  your  Patient  may  survive  this 
Apathetic  trauma  with  which  it  is  so  sorely 
stricken. 

Stand  tip  for  me,  as  I  have  stood  for  you 
through  all  of  the  trials  of  our  existence  to- 
gether, that  we  as  One  Nation,  indivisible, 
invincible,  and  Incorruptible,  shall  not  perish 
from  this  earth! 
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THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINIS- 
TRATIONS  ECONOMIC  OPPORTU- 
NITY LOAN  PROGRAM 


HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  10.  1968 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  eco- 
nomic opportunity  loan  program  has 
brought  help  to  disadvantaged  people  in 
urban  and  rural  areas  throughout  the 
United  States. 

SBA  has  made  6,297  of  these  loans 
since  the  program  began.  SBA  Admin- 
istrator Robert  C.  Moot  reports  that  the 
agency  has  made  a  study  of  the  results 
of  their  economic  opportunity  loans 
and  found  that  each  loan  ijroduces  at 
lea.st  2.5  jobs,  including  the  borrower. 
The  loans  SBA  has  made  under  this  pro- 
gram have  created  about  15,000  jobs. 

Among  people  in  my  State  who  have 
benefited  from  the  EOL  procram  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Yotmg  and  Rev. 
Benjamin  Ca.ssius,  of  Minneapolis. 

The  Youngs  own  a  tailoring  business. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Cassius  ope^-ates  a 
drycleaning  firni.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young 
have  a  very  high  opinion  of  SBA  and  the 
help  they  have  received:  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Cassius  says: 

Had  it  not  been  for  SBA,  I  would  not  be 
in  business  today. 


I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  newspaper  articles 
about  their  businesses  and  the  work 
SBA  is  doing.  This  work  of  SBA,  the 
help  the  asency  offers  to  people  who  are 
determined  to  build  a  thriving  business, 
is  making  success  stories  like  those  of 
the  Youngs  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Cas- 
sius all  over  the  United  States. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
I  From  the  Mlnneapols  (Mlnn.t   Spokesman, 

May  16,  1968] 

He      Operates     Tailor     Shop:      Considered 

Among  Areas  Top 

Charles  A.  Young  has  operated  his  tailor- 
ing business  at  4811  Nicollet  Ave..  Minneapolis 
for  the  past  three  years.  He  Is  one  of  the 
top  tailors  in  the  "Twin  Cities  having  had 
a  broad  background  and  experience  and 
training  in  this  profession. 

In  1937  he  graduated  from  the  tailoring 
school  In  the  Minneapolis  Vocational  School 
and  shortly  thereafter  got  a  job  as  a  finisher 
for  the  b'w.  Harris  Company  in  St.  Paul. 
In  addition  he  made  samples  of  merchandise 
that  this  nrm  manufactured. 

He  spent  a  little  over  three  years  In  World 
War  11  and  this  service  took  him  Into  Europe, 
India.  China  and  the  Burma  Theater  of 
Operations  He  served  as  a  cook  in  the  Signal 
Corps. 

Backing  up  Mr.  Young  In  his  business  Is 
his  lovely  wife  Mosylean  who  also  does  tail- 
oring and  works  as  a  partner  In  the  busi- 
ness. The  quality  of  Mr.  Young's  work  Is 
known  all  over  the  State.  In  addition  to 
having  customers  from  throughout  the  Twin 
Cities  he  has  customers  coming  In  from  as 
far  away  as  Wadena,  a  community  about  200 
miles  northwest  of  Minneapolis. 

The  work  must  be  good  too,  since  the 
ROTC,  University  of  Mlnneasota,  has  given 
him  several  contracts  for  the  alteration  of 


uniforms  for  students  partlcipaUng  In  tills 
activity. 

Mr  Young  thinks  highly  of  SBA  and  indi- 
cated that  the  reception  he  got  at  SBA  could 
not  have  been  better. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young  are  the  proud  parents 
of  five  children  whose  ages  range  from  10 
to  24.   They   also   have   three   grandchildren. 

Charles  A.  Young  has  operated  his  tailoring 
business  at  4811  Nicollet  Avenue  for  the  past 
three  years.  He  Is  one  of  the  top  tailors  In 
the  Twin  Cities  having  a  broad  background 
of  exiJerience  and  training  In  this  profession. 

In  1937  he  graduated  from  the  tailoring 
school  in  the  Minneapolis  Vocational  School 
and  shortly  thereafter  got  a  Job  as  a  finisher 
for  the  B  W.  Harris  Company  in  St.  Paul. 
In  addition  he  made  samples  of  merchandise 
that   this  firm  manufactured. 

Backing  up  Mr.  Young  In  his  business  Is 
his  wife  Mosylean  who  also  does  tailoring 
and  works  as  a  partner  in  the  business.  The 
quality  of  Young's  work  Is  known  all  over 
the  state. 

Through  the  aid  of  the  Smill  Business  As- 
sociation, Young  w.as  able  to  receive  the  loan 
to  start  his  tailor  shop.  Young  thinks  highly 
of  SBA  and  Indicated  that  the  reception  he 
got  at  SBA  could  not  have  been  better. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young  are  the  proud  parents 
of  five  children. 

I  Prom  the  Minneapolis  (Minn)   Spokesman. 

M.ay  16,  1968) 
SBA  Loan  Was  Good  Assi.st  for  Rev.  Ben 
Cassius 
Things  were  not  always  honey  and  roses 
ir>r  Rev.  BenJ.tmln  C.  Cassius.  propletor  of 
Cassius  Cleaning  located  at  1800  Plymouth 
Av.  N.  In  Minneapolis. 

"In  fact."  according  to  Rev.  Cassius,  "my 
situation  was  so  serious  when  I  first  started 
this  buslne-ss  that  my  creditors  started  call- 
ing me  by  my  first  name.  All  my  creditors 
said  I  wouldn't  be  around  more  than  six 
months.  Now  I  am  one  of  two.  out  of  six  dry 
cleaners  that  were  here  when  I  .started.  Most 
of  the  problems  arose  from  the  difficulties  we 
had  with  the  floor  in  our  building  which 
would  not  support  the  heavy  cleaning  equip- 
ment that  we  Installed." 

After  weathering  the  first  ye.vr,  which  is 
always  difficult  for  any  business  starting  out, 
the  Cassius  Cleaning  Company  has  become 
a  successful  operation. 

"Now  that  my  busine.ss  Is  In  good  condi- 
tion, my  suppliers  and  creditors  are  once 
again  calling  me  Rev.  Cassius." 

Rev.  Cassius  was  born  and  raised  In  Okla- 
homa and  came  to  St  Paul  in  1''21  Sometime 
later,  he  moved  to  Washington.  DC.  where 
he  attended  Howard  University  for  two  years 
where  he  majored  in  engineering.  He  also 
went  to  business  school  at  night.  With  the 
advent  of  World  War  n.  lie  went  to  work 
for  a  Navy  shipyard  In  Washington.  D  C.  All 
In  all.  he  spent  16  years  In  Wn.shlngton.  D.C. 
Following  World  War  II  he  returned  to 
St.  Paul  where  he  went  \o  Bible  School.  He 
became  assistant  pa.stor  of  the  Bethesda  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Minneapolis. 

He  then  moved  to  Duluth  where  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Duluth  Calvary  Baptist  Church. 
Later  he  returned  to  Minneapolis  and  orga- 
nized the  Macadonla  Baptist  Church  and 
was  pastor  for  three  years. 

To  get  his  business  started.  Rev.  Cassltis 
needed  financial  a«=istance.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  he  talked  to  Charles  McCoy,  a 
Loan  Specialist  lor  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, with  regard  to  a  SBA  loan.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  through  the  SBA  for 
a  loan  in  the  amount  of  $7,000  which  made 
It  possible  for  Rev.  Ca.ssius  to  buy  equip- 
ment and  to  rewire  the  building.  Shortly 
thereafter  another  loan  of  $1,700  was  ap- 
proved to  reinforce  the  floor  In  order  to  sup- 
port the  lieavy  equipment.  Rev.  Cassius 
stated    that   "h.-id    It   not    been    for   SBA,    I 
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would  not  be  tn  business  today;  and  further, 
had  they  not  gone  along  '*nth  me  during 
my  early  difficulties  after  I  had  acquired  the 
business,  I  never  would  have  remained  in 
business." 

In  recognition  of  his  success,  Rev.  Cassius 
was  recently  elected  to  serve  as  president  of 
the  Plymouth  Avenue  Businessmen's  Asso- 
ciation. It  Is  the  first  time  that  this  asso- 
ciation has  elected  a  Negro  to  serve  as  its 
president. 


BROOKTRAILS  CO  ,  LTD. 


HON.  GEORGE  MURPHY 

OF    C.M-IFORNI.^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  10,  1968 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  usually  try  to  avoid  y;eneralizations,  I 
find  it  difficult,  as  do  many  Americans,  to 
turn  my  thoughts  to  the  South  without 
remt-mlDering  its  traditional  chann,  to 
think  oL  the  Northeast  without  recalling; 
iu  heritage  of  Yankee  ingenuity,  or  to 
turn  my  thoughts  to  our  great  Central 
and  Midwestern  States  without  remem- 
bering their  historic  determination  to 
preserve  their  individualitie.s  and  per- 
sonalities. 

Yes.  each  section  of  our  country 
possesses  distinguishing  characteristics 
which,  when  combined,  make  this  the 
greatest  Nation  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  we  of  the  old  frontier  area 
taJce  pride  in  our  own  unique  contribu- 
tion, the  inspiring  "spirit  of  the  West." 
This  IS  a  spirit  of  innovation  and  ad- 
venture, of  experimentation  and  proi:- 
ress.  of  independence  and  .self-reliance. 
It  is  a  spirit  which  recognizes  mans 
duty  to  his  fellow  man  and  his  God.  arid 
man  s  oblitation  to  build  without  indis- 
crimma'ie  destruction. 

Later  this  month,  dedication  cere- 
monies will  be  held  in  my  State  for  an 
undertaking  which  t>-pifies  the  spint  of 
which  I  speak. 

This  venture,  in  Mendocino  County, 
represents  the  first  conservation-recre- 
ation park  in  the  Nation  to  be  established 
and  sponsored  by  private  enterprise.  The 
owner  and  developer  is  Brooktrails  Co.. 
Ltd..  of  Beverly  Hills. 

Also  being  developed  in  conjunction 
with  the  conservation-recreation  park 
is  a  community  of  approximately  20.000 
homes  for  vacationers  and  retired  resi- 
dents. 

Half  of  Brooktrail's  4.000  acres  have 
been  set  aside  for  the  park  while  the  re- 
maining 2.000  acres  have  been  allocated 
for  homesites. 

It  has  been  said  that  Brooktrails  is 
designed  to  be  the  location  where  land 
development  and  forest  conservation 
meet  and  become  mutually  beneficial. 

The  conservation-recreation  portion  of 
the  development  consists  of  a  four- 
square-mile area  containing  a  redwood 
and  mixed-growth  forest,  three  lakes, 
riding  trails,  nonvehicular  camping  sites, 
a  demonstration  forest,  and  other  out- 
door recreational  facilities. 

The  entire  area  has  been  pledged  in 
perpetuity  to  the  Resort   Improvement 
District  of  Mendocino  County  for  con- 
servation and  recreation  purposes. 
To  supervise  the  conservation  aspects 
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of  this  unprecedented  project,  the  re- 
sort improvement  district  has  retained 
Prof.  Gerald  Partian.  of  the  Humboldt 
State  College  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  to  act  as  conservation  con- 
sultant and  director. 

Profes.sor  Partian  is  now  completing 
his  initial  report  covering  operational 
procedures  for  this  community  con- 
servation-blend project  and  plans  have 
been  made  to  make  his  report  available 
to  interested  individuals  or  organiza- 
tions on  request. 

This  is  not  strictly  a  question  of  phi- 
lanthropy, however,  for  Robert  J.  Beau- 
mont, eeneral  partner  of  Brooktrails, 
readily  admits  that  he  thinks  that  good 
con.servation  is  good  business. 

For  instance,  the  developers  point  out 
that  the  undertaking  will  provide  an  at- 
tractive setting  for  residents,  a  new 
source  of  tax  revenue  for  local  .irovern- 
ment,  a  new  source  of  employment  for 
the  local  labor  force,  and  a  preserved  nat- 
ural area  for  recreation  for  the  general 
public. 

At  the  same  time,  the  community- 
conservation  blend  initiated  at  Brook- 
trails, unlike  Federal  and  State  parks, 
will  not  be  an  added  burden  to  our  tax- 
payers. 

This,  therefore,  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  what  private  individuals  and 
private  enterprise  can  and  should  do  in 
the  field  of  conservation. 

It  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
"spirit  of  the  West." 

I  salute  the  developers  and  extend  mv 
best  wishes  to  all  who  will  be  fortunate 
enough  to  participate  in  the  dedication 
ceremonies. 


June  10,  1968 


BUREAUCRATIC  ARMTWISTING 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10.  1968 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  2 
yeai-s  ago  Congress  enacted  legislation 
authorizmg  the  development  of  a  large 
nuclear  power  and  desalting  plant  in 
southern  California  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  S444  million. 

Plans  called  for  the  Department  of 
Interior  and  the  Atomic  Energy-  Com- 
mission to  build  the  project  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict of  Southern  California  and  three 
power  utility  companies  of  California. 
For  various  reasons,  not  all  of  which  are 
known  to  me.  the  designated  private  util- 
ities have  thus  far  seemed  reluctant  to 
perform  their  part  of  the  bargain.  The 
original  cost  estimate  has  now  increased 
to  the  present  S765  million. 

Recently  there  have  been  disclosures 
that  high-ranking  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  have  been  pressur- 
ing the  utilities  involved  to  "get  going." 
The  allegations  of  this  improper  activity 
by  Federal  officials  is  outlined  fully  in 
the  article  entitled  "Political  Pressure 
Mounting  to  Get  'Yes'  Vote  on  Bolsa 
Island."  appearing  in  the  Nucleonics 
Week  newsletter  of  May  23,  1968.  I  sub- 


mit the  article  for  inclusion  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

Political  PRFSsrRE  Motnting  To  Get  "Yes" 
Vote  on  Bolsa  Island 
The  pressure  was  being  applied  this  week 
in  California  as  the  federal  government  tried 
in  every  way  it  could  to  "encouraj^e"  affirma- 
tive decisions  by  Us  partners  in  the  Bolsa 
Island  nuclear  power  desalting  project,  A 
series  of  letters  from  high  government  offi- 
cials—including AEG  Chairman  Glenn  Sea- 
borg  and  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall — 
to  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  South- 
ern California.  Los  Angeles  Dent,  of  Water 
&  Power,  Southern  California  '  Edi.son  and 
San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  was  being  followed 
up  with  personal  visit.s  Tuesday,  yesterday 
and  today  iMay  23 1  by  AEC  Commissioner 
James  T.  Ramey,  AEC  Reactor  Chief  Milton 
Shaw  and  Raymond  Durante.  Bolsa  project 
manager  for  Interior's  Office  ui  Saline  Water. 
The  gist  of  the  letters  and  the  visits  v.-as  the 
same;  Shaw  put  it  gently:  "The  greatest 
thing  we  can  do  for  these  people  is  give  them 
.■=ome  perspective."  An  MWD  man  put  it  less 
diplomatically:  "Some  political  muscle  is 
Ijeing  exerted." 

The  Johnson  Administration  sees  nuclear 
desalting  as  a  potential  major  step  toward 
solving  many  of  the  world's  ills,  but  the 
principle  must  first  be  proved  out  in  the  U.S. 
So.  according  to  Durante,  the  federal  officials 
have  been  telling  MWD,  LADWP  and  Edison 
that  if  one  or  another  of  them  declines  tn 
undertake  the  Bolsa  project,  the  government 
"might  get  someone  else  to  do  it"  and  then 
the  present  partners  would  be  "missing  a 
great  opportunity."  The  official.s  are  pointing 
out  that  the  original  1965  estimated  cost  of 
$444-million  was  rock-bottom  and  made  no 
provision  for  escalation:  that  the  utilities 
and  MWD  then  tlioueht  Bolsa  was  worth- 
while and  have  presented  no  reasons  since 
to  contradict  this  view:  that  the  increase  in 
estimated  cost  to  the  present  STe.'i-million 
is  not  attributable  solely  to  escalation  but 
Includes  many  changes  in  .scope  and  the  new 
price  tag.  therefore,  should  not  have  been 
une.xpected.  It  is  Shaw's  opinion  that  the 
cost  increase  is  not  the  sticliing  jjoint  but. 
rather,  that  any  project  normally  looks  less 
desirable  as  the  time  approaches  to  actually 
put  up  the  money. 

On  the  West  Coast,  things  look  different 
than  they  do  in  Washington.  Only  LADWP 
can  be  considered  a  fairly  sure  het.  As  a 
public  utility,  its  cost  of  money  is  relatively 
low  and,  in  its  restricted  service  area,  it  needs 
the  close-in  nuclear  breakthrough  that 
Bolsa  Island  would  mean.  LADWP  already 
has  run  into  trouble  with  the  fossil-fired 
addition  to  its  Scattergood  plant  that  It  feels 
it  needs  because  of  the  Bolsa  stretchout 
iNU  Wk.  7  Mar  '68.  5).  The  Los  Angeles 
pollution-control  agency  has  denounced  It 
and.  although  LADWP  contends  it  does  not 
come  under  the  agency's  regulation,  court 
action  is  possible. 

Southern  California  Edison  executives  are 
conducting  what  they  have  termed  an 
"agonizing  reappraisal"  of  the  Bolsa  project. 
The  private  utility  says  It  could  build  a  fos- 
sil-fired plant  at  some  distance  and  bring 
the  electricity  into  its  load  center  more 
economically  than  the  Bolsa  nuclear  plant 
now  appears.  There  are  compensations  to  be 
derived  from  Bolsa  beyond  cold  economics, 
but  the  question  Is  how  much  can  these 
be  justified  before  the  state  Public  Utilities 
Commission,  the  ratepayers  and  the  bond- 
holders. This  was  one  of  the  things  that  the 
Edison  directors  wrestled  with  at  a  meeting 
last  week:  any  answers  they  came  up  with 
have  not  been  revealed. 

Neither  was  a  decision  forthcoming  from 
last  week's  meeting  of  the  MAVD  board:  nor 
Is  one  expected  until  the  board's  June  11 
session.  But  those  of  the  47  MWD  directors 
who  have  always  opposed  the  Bolsa  project 
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have  become  increasingly  outspoken  since 
ihe  to.st  escalation  was  revealed  ( NU  Wk. 
14  M.ir  'G8.  1;  21  Mar.  1)  and  tlie  consensus 
of  knowledgeable  observers  is  that  a  vote 
now  would  be  exceedingly  close  The  oppon- 
ents contend  that  MWD  can't  afford  the 
Bolsa  project  with  all  the  other  financial 
obligations  that  MWD  has  at  this  time.  Chief 
among  these  Is  cost  of  distribution  facilities 
:or  water  to  be  received  from  ihe  state's 
(Feather  River  Project.  When  MWDs  board 
approved  in  1966  an  j-850-million  bond  issue 
for  this,  it  factored  in  2,5'.  lor  escalation. 
It  sees  now  that  2  5'  wasn't  enough  and 
:he  board  is  pondering  how  It  will  finance 
the  added  cost  of  these  distribution  facili- 
ties. 

The  Bolsa  trotibles  are  relatively  easily 
traced.  The  original  cost  estimate  in  1965 
was  based  on  that  year's  prices,  intentionally 
with  no  provision  fi.>r  escalation  Because  of 
long  delays  in  developing  contractual  re- 
cjuirements  bf'tween  MWD  and  the  jjrivate 
utilities  and  MWD  and  tlie  federal  govern- 
ment, the  project  has  .slipped  so  that  oom- 
lucrcial  operation  of  the  first  of  the  two  lui- 
clear  reactors  and  the  first  50-minion-gallon  ' 
day  desalting  unit  is  scheduled  for  September 
1974.  and  the  Phase  II  lOO-nipd  desalting 
unit  for  September  1978.  Thaf.'i  nine  and  1:3 
vears  worth  of  escalation  that  had  not  been 
;:gured  in  the  first  estimates.  Then  lliere  were 
these  other  elements:  1.  the  electric  utilities 
decided  to  increase  the  thermal  ratings  of 
;he  reactor.s  approximately  10'  from  that 
'alctUated  in  the  1965  cost  estimates:  2.  the 
-pecial  cdnimittee  set  up  by  the  Interior 
Dept  recommended  that  the  man-made  is- 
land be  designed  to  withstand  greater  seis- 
mic and  tsunami  events  than  originally 
wore  allowed  for;  3  Edison  had  planned  over- 
head tran.smission  lines  after  power  from 
the  island  station  reached  its  mainland 
.--witchyard,  but  LADWP  planned  under- 
-■round  lines;  Edison  changed  its  plans  to 
.  onform- — at  an  added  cost  of  •?32-minion: 
4.  California  state  sales  tax  increased  from 
4'^;  to  5'"'  and  the  cost  of  money  to  MWD 
went  tip  from  3  5'"  to  4  or  4  25''  ;  the  prices 
•'f  nuclear  steam  supply  systems  have  shot 
up  some  40':  between  1965  and  today;  5. 
the  utilities  now  include  in  their  cost  esti- 
mates a  substantial  contltigency  for  imknown 
licensing  requirements  that  may  be  imposed 
on  this  first-of-;i-kind  island  site. 

Some  observers  feel  that  the  project  will 
so  forward,  even  thotigh  possibly  in  different 
:orm  than  first  cortemplated.  MWD  appears 
ro  be  the  key.  for  t.he  project  might  still  be 
:easible  v,'ith  a  single  utility  and  one  nticlear 
tinit  but  not  without  the  water  company. 
Even  if  San  Diego  G&E  decided  to  forego  its 
20''  share  of  Edison's  end  of  the  project,  the 
latter  might   stay   in.   for  Edison   is   looking 

it  the  costs  on  a  dollar  kw  basis  and  this 
would  be  the  same  for  either  100'^.    or  80'', 

nf  the  plant  The  June  30  deadline  for  de- 
I  ision  conceivably  could  be  deferred  for  a 
third  time,  but  most  of  the  participants  don't 
believe  It  will  be. 


FREEDOM'S  DOWNFALL 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  10.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
excellent  editorial  appeared  in  the  State 
newspaper  Wednesday,  May  29,  which  I 
recommend  to  my  colleagues. 

The  article,  entitled  "Freedom's  Down- 
fall," demonstrates  how  one  of  our  coim- 
try's  basic  freedoms,  the  freedom  of 
choice,  has  been  obliterated  by  "the  Fed- 
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eral  judiciary  as  well  as  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  insofar  as  the  tenn  relates 
to  public  school  attendance." 

As  the  editor  ix)int.s  out,  no  longer  will 
parents,  either  black  or  white,  have  the 
right  to  choo.so  the  .school  which  they 
think  will  give  their  child  the  best  edu- 
cation, but  mu.st  instead  succumb  to  "the 
sociological  goal  of  complete  and  com- 
iml.soi7  racial  integration"  based  on  a 
■set  i)ropurti()nal  ba.sis. 

The  editorial's  solution,  which  I  agree 
with,  is — 

If  Americans  are  to  retain — the  better  word 
is  regain — any  control  over  their  schools, 
their  .states,  and  even  themselves,  they  must 
assert  their  voice  In  the  November  election. 

The  asserted  voice  of  the  voters  mu.st 
be  "to  clean  hou.se  in  Washington"  of  the 
majority  party  which  has  led  to  the 
usurpation  of  our  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tills  t  ditorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  o'"  Remarks  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  comments. 

There  beintr  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Freedom's  Downfall 

Freedom  of  choice,  as  now  defined  by  the 
federal  judiciary  as  well  as  the  federal  bu- 
reaucracy, has  lo:-t  the  essence  of  both  free- 
dom and  choice  Insofar  as  the  term  relates 
to  public  school  attendance. 

.'ill  that  remains,  after  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Courts  decision  of  Monday.  Is  the  spurious 
■freedom"  of  school  children  and  school 
:iuthorities  to  walk— in  lock-.'^tep^toward 
the  sociological  goal  of  complete  and  com- 
pulsory racial  Integration.  The  racemixing 
obsessions  of  official  Washington  stand  re- 
vealed more  starkly  than  ever  before. 

The  wishes  of  parents,  of  pupils,  of  edu- 
cators, of  entire  communities  are  of  no  con- 
sequence— unless  they  serve  to  mix  the  races 
in  sucli  jiroportions  and  places  as  the  federal 
government  demands.  In  short,  the  federal 
fist  has  been  clenched  and  stands  ready  to 
smash  any  person  or  group  of  persons  un- 
willing to  make  integration — not  educa- 
tion— the  aim  and  end-all  of  the  public 
.'-chools  of  America. 

No  longer  will  parent,^,  whether  white  or 
black,  have  any  rights  or  legal  recourse  in 
selecting  schools  which  they  think  might 
contribute  most  to  their  children's  educa- 
tion and  happiness.  Factors  of  compatibility, 
of  convenience,  of  discipline,  of  environment 
and  all  the  other  factors  which  affect  the 
learning  process  must  now  yield  to  the  all- 
consuming  cause  of  reaching  some  racial 
balance  acceptable  to  the  federal  bureau- 
crats who  stand  in  Judgment  over  what  once 
were  local  schools,  run  by  local  people. 

The  only  freedom  left  to  parents  in  choos- 
ing schools  is  to  choose  a  private  school. 

The  only  remedy  left  to  Americans  who 
have  a  belly  full  of  federal  meddling,  dicta- 
tion, and  despotism  is  to  clean  house  In 
Washington — starting  with  the  White  House 
and  sweeping  through  that  fabled  "house 
of  our  fathers."  the  term  so  often  used  by 
Southerners  to  describe  the  Democratic 
Party. 

If  Americans  are  to  retain— the  better 
word  is  regain — any  control  over  their 
schools,  their  states,  and  even  themselves, 
they  must  assert  their  voice  In  the  November 
elections. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  caught 
between  the  forces  of  rampant  and  almost 
unrestricted  crime  and  violence  on  one  ex- 
treme and  the  dictatorial  authority  of  a 
growing  despotism  on  the  other. 

The  citizens  in  between  are  in  a  hell  of 
a  mess. 
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GATES  ALREADY  AJAR 


HON.  JAMES  V.  SMITH 

uK    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  10.  1968 

Mr  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  recent  Sunday,  there  appeared  in  the 
Daily  Oklahoman.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla., 
an  article  of  such  depth  and  understand- 
ing that  I  would  like  for  my  distinfiuished 
colleacues  to  read  it. 

It  relates  to  the  President's  proposed 
lO-percent  income  tax  surcharRe  and  the 
$6  billion  sla.sh  in  contemplated  spending. 

I  include  the  article  in  the  RrcoRO  at 
this  ix)int: 

Gates   to   "Chaos"   Already    .^JAR 

President  Johnson  s.tys  he  thinks  "the 
gates  i..f  fconoinic  chaas'  could  upe;i  if  con- 
gress lefused  to  enact  his  proposed  10  per- 
cent Income  tax  surcharge 

A  grent  many  people  may  stispect  the 
gates  already  are  ajar  If  the  difference  be- 
tween economic  salvation  and  ruin  Is  meas- 
ured by  the  relatively  feeble  impact  a  $10 
billion  tax  Increase  could  make  on  a  tower- 
ing unified  spending  budget  of  $186  billion. 

In  exchange  for  the  tax  Increase  the  presi- 
dent relvictflntly  agrees  to  accept  a  $6  billion 
slash  in  contemplated  spending.  Thus  the 
flsc-al  outlook  would  be  Improved  by  $16  bil- 
lion if  the  cut  represented  something  niore 
than  a  mere  postponement  of  the  spending 
originally  contemplated. 

But  recent  experience  Is  none  to  reassuring 
the  president  only  the  other  day  cilled  on 
congress  to  provide  a  total  of  $4  7  billion 
in  stipplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30  In  making  the  request, 
the  president  mentioned  the  increased  costs 
of  'Vietnam  and  unforeseen  military  expenses 
related  to  North  Korea's  seizure  of  the  Intel- 
ligence ship  Pueblo.  The  taxpayers  may  be 
at  a  loss  to  understand  just  what  they  got 
for  their  money  as  a  result  of  the  diversion 
of  the  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise  to  Korean 
waters  and  the  other  costly  but  ineffectual 
huffing  and  puffing  associat<>d  with  the  Pueb- 
lo's seizure.  After  more  than  four  months, 
the  Communists  still  hold  the  ship  and  its 
crew. 

A  le.ss  publicized  reason  for  the  requested 
supplemental  appropriations  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  war  in  Vietnam  or  the  Pueblo 
affair.  The  president  is  asking  for  more  than 
S791  million  In  supplementals  to  meet  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  civilian  and  military 
pay  incre.xses  that  congress  approved  last 
year.  This  comes  on  top  of  another  pay  sup- 
plemental request  of  more  than  $177  mil- 
lion previously  sent  to  congress. 

.Ample,  therefore,  are  the  grounds  for  skep- 
ticism concerning  the  permanence  of  any 
fiscal  improvement  that  may  result  from  the 
tax  increase.  Vastly  increased  eventual 
spending  is  foregone  as  long  as  congress  and 
the  executive  branch  continue  to  dream  up 
new  programs  aimed  at  everything  from  the 
abolition  of  poverty  to  putting  a  man  on  the 
moon. 

The  immediate  threat  to  the  dollar  Is  re- 
lated not  so  much  to  the  long-standing 
domestic  deficits  as  to  the  chronic  imbal- 
ance of  international  payments.  The  pro- 
spective tax  incre.ase  will  have  no  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  balance  of  payments.  These  inter- 
national payments  deficits  are  making  for- 
eign creditors  Increasingly  uneasy  In  their 
possession  of  dollars. 

In  a  presidential  election  year.  It  Isn't  like- 
ly that  the  administration  will  do  anything 
positive  to  curb  orgaijl'^ed  labor's  wage  set- 
tlements now  running  more  than  double  the 
3.2  percent  guldeposts   formerly   considered 
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consistent  wtth  the  economy's  growing  pro- 
ductivity 

The  effect  of  soaring  wage  costs  Is  to  make 
this  country's  goods  higher  priced  and  less 
competitive  In  world  markets  and  thus  Im- 
peril the  advantage  It  previously  enjoyed  In 
Its  strictly  commercial  transactions  with  oth- 
er nations.  This  advantage  Is  narrowing  as 
Increases  occur  In  the  huge  payments  deficits 
associated  with  Vietnam,  the  maintenance 
of  large  military  forces  overseas  and  con- 
tinuing economic  aid  to  "developing"  na- 
tions. 

In  view  of  these  costs  and  other  vast 
domestic  commitments.  It  isn't  apparent 
that  a  $6  billion  spending  cut  will  keep  the 
gate  closed  long,  even  if  It  amounts  to  some- 
thing more  than  bookkeeping  gimmickry. 


OUR  SCHOOLS  AND  THE    "FORGOT- 
TEN AMERICANS" 


HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  HANSEN 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  10.  1968 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mi'.  President,  during 
the  past  few  months  I  have  made  several 
remarks  in  the  Congression.\l  Record 
concerning  Indian  education.  This  is  an 
area  of  inquiry  -which  concerns  many 
dedicated  people  in  our  country. 

On  June  3.  1968.  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  delivered  an  excellent  ad- 
dress before  the  Education  Administra- 
tors Workshop  at  Northern  Arizona  Uni- 
versity. Among  other  things,  Commis- 
sioner Bennett  says: 

After  years  of  exclusion.  Indian  children 
are  now  being  recognized  as  an  Integral  part 
of  the  A.-nencan  school  population  and  are 
sharing  in  the  opportunity  for  quality 
programs. 

Commissioner  Bennett  has  devoted  his 
life  to  enriching  the  lives  of  his  own  peo- 
ple. With  his  vast  experience,  he  is  par- 
ticularly qualified  to  offer  personal  in- 
sight and  understanding  into  the  prob- 
lems of  Indian  education.  I  commend 
his  remarks  to  those  interested  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  readers  of  the  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Robert 
L.  Bennett's  speech  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our  Schools  .'vnd  the  "Forgotten 

.\MERIC.\NS" 

(Address    by    Robert    L.    Bennett,    CJommls- 
sioner  oi    Indian   Affairs,   before   the  BIA- 
sponsored  Education  Administrators  Work- 
shop,  Northern  Arizona  University,  Flag- 
staff, Ariz..  June  3,  1968) 
In  a  very  real  sense,  this  workshop  for  ed- 
ucation and  guidance  personnel  working  with 
Indian  children  signifies  a  new  era  In  Indian 
education  policy. 

The  beginning  of  the  new  era  can  be  pin- 
pointed to  March  6,  1968.  On  that  date  Presi- 
dent Johnson  delivered  to  Congress  an  un- 
precedented message  outlining  the  plight  of 
the  .-Vmerican  Indian  minority — whom  he 
termed  'the  forgotten  Americans."  His  mes- 
sage called  for  a  program  that  stresses  In- 
dian self-determination  and  promotes  part- 
nership self-help,  so  that  Indians  may  take 
full  part  in  the  life  of  modern  America. 

Concerning  educational  opportunity  for 
Indians,  the  President  directed  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  in  cooperation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to 
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establish  a   "model  community  school  system 
for  Indians."  He  said : 

"These  schools  will  have  the  finest  teach- 
ers, familiar  with  Indian  history,  culture  and 
language:  feature  enriched  curriculum,  spe- 
cial guidance  and  counseling  programs,  mod- 
ern instruction  materials,  and  a  sound  pro- 
gram to  teach  English  as  a  second  language; 
and  will  serve  the  local  Indian  population  as 
a  community  center  for  activities  ranging 
from  adult  education  classes  to  social  gather- 
ings." 

Furthermore,  the  President  urged  develop- 
ment of  "a  concentrated  effort  in  Indian 
education  with  State  and  local  agencies." 
stating  that  ""this  is  critical  If  the  two-thirds 
of  Indian  school  children  In  non-public 
schools  are  to  get  the  special  help  they  sorely 
need."' 

This  broad  mandate  projects  our  education 
responsibilities  for  Indians  into  the  very 
vortex  of  the  Nation's  future  The  President's 
challenge  is  directed  at  each  one  of  you  as 
well  as  to  the  Federal  administrators  in 
Washington,  such  as  myself.  It  has  brousjht 
us  together  in  a  new  kind  of  meeting — Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  school  authorities  and 
Indian  leaders.  Joined  in  consort  to  help  cre- 
ate model  school  programs  for  Indian  chil- 
dren with  special  needs. 

How  different  it  all  was  in  the  beginning,  a 
century  ago,  when  the  sole  objective  of  Fed- 
eral schools  was  to  "civilize"  the  Indians  by 
teaching  them  farming  and  trades.  The  ex- 
pectations for  them  were  limited  and  the  ef- 
forts in  their  behalf  were  minimal.  Charles 
C.  Painter,  a  Federal  Investigator,  on  a  tour 
of  Indian  schools  in  the  Indian  Territory 
of  Oklahoma  In  1887,  described  one  of  the 
teachers  he  saw  in  this  colorful  language: 

"He  looked  as  if  he  had  gotten  out  of  his 
grave  to  find  a  "chaw  of  terbacker'  and  lost 
his  way  and  could  not  find  his  resting  place." 

Schools  for  Indians  in  earlier  days  reflected 
the  general  tenor  of  educational  opjjortunlty 
lor  American  children  as  a  whole.  The  con- 
cept of  free  schooling  did  not  reach  far  be- 
yond the  three  R's.  Even  in  my  own  child- 
hood on  the  Oneida  Reservation  in  Wiscon- 
sin, the  work  farm  .school  remained  as  a 
holdover  from  the  19th  Century. 

Then  came  two  men  named  John  who  have 
had  a  lasting  impact  on  Indian  education: 
first.  John  Dewey,  who  revolutionized  the 
public  view  of  education  in  a  democratic  so- 
ciety: and,  second,  John  Collier,  appointed 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  1933,  who 
endeavored  to  put  into  practice  some  of  the 
convictions  he  had  acquired  as  a  lifelong 
student  of  Indian  affairs.  Federal  schools 
took  on  the  look  of  modernity.  Teachers  were 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  trained  edu- 
cators. Academic  studies  were  introduced  as 
companion  offerings  to  vocational  training 
for  Indians.  Indian  children  for  the  first  time 
were  treated  as  "educables"  and  were  encour- 
aged to  look  to  the  far  horizons  of  the  pro- 
fessions and  public  service. 

A  high  water  mark  in  Indian  education 
was  reached  three  decades  ago  in  the  Federal 
schools.  Innovations  in  curricula,  experimen- 
tation In  the  classroom,  and  unorthodox  ap- 
proaches to  administration  characterized  the 
schools  in  those  days. 

Federal  schools  pioneered  in  business  edu- 
cation and  skilled  trades.  They  pioneered  in 
development  of  primer  readers  in  the  Navajo 
and  Sioux  languages  and  in  some  of  the  Alas- 
kan native  dialects.  Wrangell  Institute  in 
Alaska  pioneered  In  modern  seafaring  train- 
ing— a  program  now  defunct,  but  the  fore- 
runner of  the  growing  emphasis  in  public 
technical  schools  upon  marine  studies.  Our 
schools  pioneered  in  organized  athletics — and 
we  have  Olympic  champions  and  Hall  of 
F^me  sportsmen  to  prove  It. 

Above  all,  BIA  pioneered  in  that  very  Im- 
portant intangible — the  ability  to  stimulate 
a  deelre  for  learning.  One  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive of  all  our  programs  was  the  com- 
munity school  concept.  Using  the  Isolated 
and  soclo-economlcally  depressed  Pine  Ridge 
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Sioux  Reservation  as  the  demonstration  cen- 
ter, the  schools  were  transformed  Into  cen- 
ters for  adults  as  well  as  child  education  and 
recreation.  Although  we  didn't  use  the  nev,- 
slogan  ""Don't  fence  me  out."'  it  surely  was 
the  philosophy  behind  the  Pine  Ridge  com- 
munity school  program 

In  our  community  school  concept  of  the 
1930's  education  went  far  beyond  the  tr:i- 
dltlonal  in  an  effort  to  relate  formal  instruc- 
tion to  practical  needs.  Children  were  taught 
in  both  Slouan  and  English  tongues.  Pare:.- 
tal  Involvement  was  encouraged.  Experime:!- 
tal  programs  were  based  upon  the  practioU 
needs  of  the  Indian  community— for  exam- 
ple, model  breeding  herds  of  cattle  and  goatv 
oil  drilling  practice,  and  horse  ranching  wee 
Integrated  into  the  total  community  schi  ol 
education  effort. 

You  are  probably  wondering:  why  did  siii  i, 
Innovations  fall  to  result  in  an  exemphi.-v 
educational  system  by  the  1960's? 

The  answer  is  m  the  forgotten  page?  :' 
recent  history  under  the  heading  "Budget 
Economic  deprivation  is  recognized  as  a  cau.-e 
of  student  underachlevement  in  the  clas.s- 
room.  It  might  also  be  said  that  econon,:c 
deprivation  is  the  cause  of  deficiencies  in  ,i 
school  system.  The  budget  for  Indian  ed.:- 
catlon  for  at  least  15  years  following  World 
War  II  was  not  enough  to  permit  the  ki:.ci 
of  progress  we  had  in  mind.  The  Indian  b.ihv 
boom  created  a  classroom  seating  problitii 
which  was  not  adequately  corrected  ur.:;; 
1965.  Teacher  salaries  remained  lower  th.i:-. 
competitive  salaries  in  the  better  public 
.-^hool  systems,  I  recall  a  situation  a  few  year.- 
ago  in  which  we  obtained  funds  to  build 
a  new  elementary  school  complete  with  mul- 
tipurpose room  and  separate  library:  but  '-ve 
could  not  buy  books  :or  the  library  the  ye.ir 
the  school  opened.  I  also  recall,  in  the  earlv 
1960's,  when  $15  thousand  was  all  that  v.a.s 
set  aside  annually  for  our  central  educa- 
tional film  library — this  amount  required  : o 
serve  the  entire  Federal  school  system. 

With  such  inadequacies,  the  Federal 
schools  could  do  little  more  than  maint.iin 
the  pre-war  level.  They  were  unable  to  mo-.e 
with  the  new  thrust  in  science,  langv.ace 
.studies  and  related  enrichment  programs 
that  marked  the  post-war  trend  In  all  good 
pviblic  schools. 

The  quality  of  education  for  Indians  did 
not  slip  backward.  It  simply  did  not  rr.sh 
forward  to  keep  pace  with  the  swifly  chai.t:- 
ing  demands  of  the  times  The  best  we  could 
do  was  adhere  to  minimum  State  standards, 
because  there  was  no  financial  leeway  'o 
implement  standards  o*  higher  excellence 

Public  schools  In  rural  areas  were  often  ;n 
a  similar  predicament.  Indian  children,  v.i.'. 
frequently  need  si>ecial  attention  because 
of  their  English  language  handicap,  received 
no  special  aid  in  public  schools  except  as  ;: 
may  have  been  modestly  financed  under  the 
BIA's  long-standing  Johnson-O'Malley  Act. 
This  source  of  funding,  too,  was  far  short  ol 
needs. 

When  I  was  area  director  of  Indian  Affairs 
in  Alaska  in  the  early  1960's  I  witnessed  time 
and  .again  the  frustration  of  hopes  and  pl,i;.s 
on  the  education  front.  It  was  a  rei>etit:;  n 
of  my  earlier  experiences  in  the  area  office  ; : 
South  Dakota.  I  saw  dedicated  school  teac;.- 
ers  and  creative  administrators  deprived  i 
the  financial  wherewithal  to  put  their  best 
talents  forward.  I  saw  miracles  of  acco::;- 
plishment.  nevertheless — but  the  hlgh_'st 
goals  always  had  to  be  compromised  in  .le 
face  of  budget  limitations. 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  89th  and 
90th  Congresses — and,  thanks  to  our  new 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Education, 
Chuck  Zellers — our  heads  are  above  water 
and  we  are  floating  toward  a  new  high  mark 
in  quality  education  and  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  Indians. 

Mr.  Zellers  Is  our  watchdog  on  Federal 
education  aid.  He  and  his  staff  have  been 
largely  instrumental  in  obtaining  Increased 
financial  help  for  education  of  Indians  under 
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many  of  the  grant  programs  administered 
by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  For  more 
than  a  decade,  public  schools  serving  a  con- 
centration of  Indian  students  have  been 
eligible  for  help  under  the  "impact"  laws— 
which  provide  school  aid  for  Federally  Im- 
pacted areas.  Now  both  Federal  schools  and 
public  schools  are  benefiting  under  the  ex- 
pansive Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

Other  legislation  providing  aid  for  re- 
search, teacher  training  and  programs  for 
the  handicapped  have  also  been  made  appli- 
cable to  Indians.  Legislation  is  now  before 
Congress  which  would  make  Federal  schools 
for  Indians  eligible  for  aid  under  Title  III  of 
the  National  Defense  Mucatlon  Act.  which 
funds  equipment  and  materials  for  science 
and  language  studies.  The  1966  Education 
Professions  Development  Act  and  the  new 
Bi-Llngual  Education  Act  and  vocational  aid 
laws  are  also  under  scrutiny  for  revision  to 
benefit  Indian  schools.  Restrictions  have  also 
been  lifted  against  BIA's  providing  higher 
education  aid  for  students  in  sectarian 
colleges. 

After  years  of  excKision,  Indian  children 
are  now  being  recognized  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  .\merican  school  population  and  are 
sharing  in  the  opportunity  for  quality  pro- 
grams. 

Now  the  challenge  Is  to  put  these  funds 
to  inoet  effective  u.ses  I  trust  that  this  meet- 
ing will  help  all  of  us  to  visualize  how  our 
efforts  and  resources  can  be  pooled  for  the 
greatest  benefit  of  our  Indian  children. 

•Schools  are  more  than  bricks  and  mortar 
and  gl;\ss.  Schools  are  the  first  point  of  con- 
tact children  have  with  the  world  beyond 
their  homes.  Scho<jls  are  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators. Particularly  for  Indian  chil- 
dren, schools  axe  the  making  or  breaking 
point  in  their  lives. 

The  heart  of  the  challenge  lies  in  our 
being  able  to  create  an  environment  that 
Win  motivate  children  who  are  culturally 
apart  from  the  middle-cUiss  norm.  Cultural 
differences  can  be  used  as  a  .source  of 
strength  for  the  whole  community,  rather 
than  continuing  as  a  source  of  divisiveness. 

Indians  m  particular  have  a  cultural  her- 
itage that  often  puts  them  out  of  .step  with 
the  rest  of  (.ur  society.  Yet  this  heritage  is  an 
asset,  because  it  gives  them  inner  support  for 
their  confrontations  with  the  dominant  =0- 
cietv.  This  asset  can  be  used  to  advantage 
in  the  classroom.  If  the  child's  background 
is  respected  and  made  the  subject  of  serious 
study,  then  the  entire  group  benefits. 

This  is  the  responsibility  of  the  teachers 
and  administrators  of  Indian  education  pro- 
grams, whether  they  be  in  Federal  schools 
or  in  public  schools.  The  classroom  must  be 
made  not  only  a  physically  comfortable  place 
but  a  comforting  place,  as  well — a  place  where 
conflicting  cultures  synthesize  rather  than 
polarize. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  teachers  and 
administrators  culti  /ate  within  themselves 
a  measure  of  empathy  for  their  Indian  .stu- 
dents, as  the  first  step  toward  breaking  down 
the  culture  barriers.  Too  often  we  demand 
that  the  child  adjust  and  adapt,  yet  we  do 
not  try  to  meet  him  even  half  way.  The  time 
has  come  to  adjust  the  programs  and  the 
teachers  to  the  needs  of  the  students,  rather 
than  trying  to  fit  children  into  the  pre- 
conceived molds  of  their  middle-class- 
oriented  mentors.  Indian  aides  and  more  In- 
dian teachers  in  the  school  system  could  help 
in  this  respect. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Indian  children 
should  not  learn  to  appreciate  the  mores  of 
the  dominant  society.  "They  will  have  to  sur- 
vive in  daily  contact  with  that  society,  so 
therefore  they  must  acquire  an  appreciation 
of  its  purposes.  But  we  can't  continue  asking 
them  to  cast  off  their  ties  with  the  past.  The 
past  is  their  prologue.  Just  as  your  past  is 
yours — so  help  them  to  build  upon  it.  not 
apart  from  It. 

"We  must  be  "willing  and  ready  to  make 
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room  for  individual  differences  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  fundamental  fact  that  motivation 
in  a  democratic  society  is  an  individual  mat- 
ter, not  a  group  response 

We  must  think  in  terms  of  flexible  sched- 
uling and  individual  instruction  to  meet 
individual  needs 

We  must  focus  on  the  use  of  Indian 
languages  as  the  starting  point  for  teaching 
fluent  English. 

We  must  give  the  Indian  child  in  the 
classroom  a  sense  of  belonging  and  a  sense 
of  achievement 

We  must  help  the  child  and  his  parents 
relate  his  formal  education  to  his  family 
life,  and  thereby  bring  some  family  life  into 
the  classroom.  The  school  should  not  .shxit 
its  doors  against  the  community  ovit.side,  for 
when  It  does  it  erects  a  barrier  between  the 
child"s  world  and  the  teacher's  world 

The  task  of  the  teacher  of  culturally  dif- 
ferent children  becomes  one  of  .selectively 
mixing  old  ideas  and  new  in  rich  proportions 
to  sweeten  the  taste  of  transition.  It  requires 
that  you  proceed  creatively  rather  than  with 
strict  adherence  to  orthodox  methods,  be- 
cause usually  there  is  no  successful  meth- 
odology upon  which  to  draw- 
But  it  is  at  least  possible  to  draw  tipon  the 
generic  meaning  of  the  word  "education"— 
to  lead  each  child  by  his  own  special  light  to 
the  threshold  of  intellectual  and  practical 
understanding  of  himself  and  th"  world 
around  him.  With  this  kind  of  foundation, 
the  disciplines  of  formal  learning  can  be 
woven  into  the  child's  total  personality 
rather  than  stitched  in  haphazard  patches 
upon  It. 

I  promise  you  that  if  you  succeed  in  this 
objective  you  will  have  done  more  than  con- 
tribute to  a  model  education  program.  "Vou 
will  have  restored  vitality  to  a  race  and  un- 
covered a  new  source  of  strength  for  the 
Nation, 


PRIVILEGE    OF    ABSURDITY 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OP    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  10.  1968 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  phi- 
losopher, Thomas  Hobbes,  wrote  of  the 
"privilege  and  absurdity  to  which  no  liv- 
ing creature  is  subject  but  man  only." 
A  constituent  has  called  to  my  atten- 
tion a  very  graphic  display  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's exercise  of  this  "privilege." 
Side  by  side  on  the  June  1  Chattanooga 
Times  financial  page  are  two  stories — 
one  tells  of  the  administration's  agon- 
izing over  where  and  how  to  trim  S6  mil- 
lion from  the  budaet:  the  other  reports 
on  tl:e  progress  of  a  Department  of  Agri- 
culture financed  project  to  "improve  the 
fit  of  women's  clothing." 

For  one  thing  we  can  be  grateful.  As 
Hobbes  notes  this  peculiar  talent  for 
absurdity  is  limited  to  man.  It  might 
still  be  possible  for  us  to  hire  a  baboon 
or  monkey  to  correct  our  total  lack  of 
spending  priorities.  He.  or  it.  could  hard- 
ly do  worse  th.in  this  administration  in 
its  haste  to  spend  the  taxpayers'  hard- 
earned  income.  I  include  this  material  in 
the  Rfcord  so  that  my  colleagues  may  be 
aware  of  the  problem  we  face: 

I  From  the  Chattanooga   iTenn.)   Times. 
June  1.  19681 
Where  To  Slash  Is  L.  B.  J.  Problem — $6  Bil- 
lion Cut  Is  Certain  To  Hrr  Pet  Interests 
OF  Congressmen 

(By  Marjorle  Hunter) 
Washington. — Budget  Director  Charles  J. 
Zwlck  dropped  by  President  Johnson's  office 
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one  day  recently  to  discuss  the  tough  prob- 
lems of  budget -cutting, 

""I"m  going  to  make  the  commencement  ad- 
dress at  my  alma  mater,  the  University  of 
Connecticut,""  Zwlck  told  the  President 

"Better  watch  it,"'  the  President  advised. 
"There's  a  freeze  on  federal  money  for  that 
new  medical  school  up  there.'" 

■  I  don"i  think  he  was  kidding  me."  Zwlck 
said  Friday. 

The  President  wasn't  kidding.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut's  appUcutlon  for  $13  5 
million  in  federal  fluids  lor  a  medical  school 
Is  caught  up  in  ihe  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare's  halt  on  signing  new 
commitments  for  grants,  [jrojects,  awards 
and  contracts 

HEW  is  the  only  federal  agency  .so  far  to 
urder  a  temporary  freeze  on  new  spending 
commitments,  pending  final  congressional 
action  on  a  package  coupling  a  10  per  cent 
lax  Increase  with  a  56  billion  tAaaU  In  federal 
spending. 

But  if  the  spending  cutback  becomes  law- 
as  It  now  appears  likely  In  view  of  Johnson's 
decision   to  accept   such   a   cutr— the   budget 
squeeze  Is  certain  to  spread  rapidly  through- 
out the  government. 

slice  uncertain 

Neither  Johnson  nor  congressional  lead- 
ers believe  that  Congress  will  slice  $6  billion 
in  Federal  spending.  Every  member  of  Con- 
t,'ress  has  pet  interests — education,  space  ex- 
ploration, agriculture,  urban  aid  and  so 
forth — and  there  simply  is  no  consensus 
where  the  cutting  should  come. 

Thus,  a  major  share  of  the  Job  will  fall  to 
Johnson  himself.  And  no  matter  what  he 
cuts,  there  are  certain  to  be  loud  protests, 
both  on  Capitol  Hill  and  throughout  the 
country. 

The  President  is  said  to  feel  that  much  of 
the  $6  billion  cutback  will  be  "phony.""  While 
cuts  may  be  made  in  the  next  lew  weeks  cr 
months,  either  by  Congress  or  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Johnson  is  reported  to  be  convinced 
that  the  funds  will  be  restored  by  Congress 
through  supplementary  money  bills  alter 
the  November  elections. 

Tliere  are  strong  indications  that  the  first 
S4  billion  in  cutbacks  will  be  roughly  S2  bil- 
lion in  non-\"ictnam  defense  expenditures 
and  the  same  amovint  in  non-defense  I'reas. 
including  deep  cuts  in  space  exploration 
and  foreign  aid. 

So  far,  the  House  has  lopped  slightly  more 
than  $1  billion  in  expenditures  from  sums 
proposed  last  January  by  the  President 

NO  comfortable  WAV 

One  administration  official  said  Friday 
there  are  various  ways  to  achieve  the  final  5.2 
billion  cutback,  "'but  none  of  them  are  com- 
f<  rtable." 

One  route  under  consideration  would  he 
to  postpone  the  $1 .6  billion  in  civilian  and 
military  pay  raises,  scheduled  to  start  July 
1  and  cut  highway  construction  spending  by 
$400  million,  or  cuts  of  $200  million  from 
highways  and  $200  million  from  on-going 
public  works  projects,  such  as  dams  and 
waterways,  could  be  substituted  for  highway 
cuts. 

A  second  route  being  considered  would  be 
to  adopt  a  '"no  new  loans  policy."  meanlne 
an  immediate  halt  in  lending  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  the  Small  Business 
-Administration,  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

A  third  route  being  considered  would  be 
to  cut  deeply  into  social  and  urban  aid  pro- 
grams, such  as  model  cities,  anti-poverty, 
food  stamps,  hospital  construction,  urban 
renewal  and  aid  to  education. 

Some  within  Congress  have  suggested 
that  the  bulk  of  bpvlngs  could  come  in  the 
area  of  public  works.  But  administration 
officials  point  out  that  to  achieve  any  real 
savings,  every  on-going  project  would  have 
to  be  halted,  even  those  half-completed  or 
nearly  completed. 
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Halting  all  new  starts  on  public  works 
projects  would  save  a  mere  816  million,  in 
the  coming  year,  according  to  the  Budget 
Bureau.  i 

[Prom  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times,  June 

1,   19681 

Fit  of  Clothing  Being  Researched 

Four  women  from  Boston  University  are 
visiting  here  to  conduct  a  survey  sponsored 
by  the  Consumer  Research  Division  of  the 
US.  Department  of  AgrlctUture  "to  Improve 
the  fit  of  older  women's  clothing." 

Chattanooga  Is  one  of  four  centers  being 
surveyed  in  the  United  States.  Other  cities 
involved  are  Los  Angeles.  Boston  and  Chicago 

Dr  Beverly  Bullen  is  project  director  and  Is 
being  assisted  by  Misses  Wendy  Hendricks 
and  Pamela  Hawes  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Knitj'hts. 

Dr  Bullen  pointed  out  Friday  that  35  dif- 
ferent measxirements  Important  for  patterns 
and  the  sizing  of  women's  garments  are  made 
for  each  woman.  Women  participating  In  the 
study  receive  a  sum  of  $5. 

She  said  that  women  of  ages  71,  73,  and  76 
through  79  are  still  needed  to  complete  the 
Chattaftobga  sample  of  almost  '200  women. 
Women  'iliterested  in  participating  in  the 
study  should  contact  Dr.  Bullen  at  266-0272. 

Measurements  are  being  made  through 
June  12  at  the  Senior  Neighbors  building  on 
loth  Street. 


UNIT   STEERS   VOLUNTEERS   TO 
AGENCIES 


HON.  GEORGE  MURPHY 

OF    CALIFOP.NIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  10,  1968 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
days  when  we  hear  and  read  so  much 
about  social  problems  afflicting  our  Na- 
tion s  cities,  it  was  refreshing  for  me  to 
read  of  the  positive  and  productive  ac- 
tion to  hel.j  meet  people's  needs  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  taken  by  Ben  Cot- 
ten  and  a  group  of  his  associates  m  the 
Young  Republicans. 

Mr.  Gotten  s  program  was  reported  in 
the  May  15  Washington  Post  by  Mr. 
William  Raspberrj-.  Believing  that  ac- 
tions such  as  this  deserve  widespread  at- 
tention, since  they  can  serve  as  guides 
for  similar  action  in  other  areas.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Raspberry's 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Unit   Steers   Volunteers   to   Agencies 
(By    William    Raspberry) 

Ben  Coiten,  president  of  the  Young  Re- 
publicans of  DC,  had  approached  Elizabeth 
Madley  about  setting  up  a  sort  of  'big  sis- 
ters "  program  for  needy  girls. 

Miss  Madley  didn't  think  very  much  of 
that  notion,  or  of  tying  a  service  program 
too  closely  to  a  political  group.  But  she  did 
like  the  idea  of  "getting  involved." 

Miss  Madley.  Cotten  and  a  handful  of 
friends  got  together  and  came  up  with  a  pro- 
gram they  call  VIVA— 'Volunteers  in  Vital 
Action. 

The  theory  behind  VIVA  Is  that  what  is 
needed  is  not  so  much  another  volunteer 
agency  but  some  kind  of  traffic  director  to 
steer  would-be  volunteers  to  agencies  that 
already  exist 

Miss  Madley.  who  works  full  time  in  the 
admissions  office  at  Mount  Vernon  Junior 
College,  describes  VIVA'S  function  as  "col- 
lecting programs." 
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"We  locate  programs  already  in  existence 
here  in  DC.  that  need  volunteers.  Then  we 
look  for  people  who  are  interested  in  doing 
(rather  than  talking)  and  we  place  them  in 
one  of  these  programs." 

It  is  a  simple  concept,  but  a  very  useful 
one. 

Service  agencies  keep  springing  up  all  over 
town,  often  dying  a  short  time  afterward  be- 
cause of  the  problem  of  finding  volunteers  to 
staff  them.  VIVA  h'opes  to  solve  that 
problem. 

The  eight  young  women — all  single — who 
make  up  the  VIVA  staff  have  each  taken  on 
specific  jobs. 

For  example.  Anne  Llady,  an  employe  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co  . 
accepts  the  first  phone  calls  from  would-be 
volunteers  (298-6091).  The  company  has 
granted  her  permission  to  receive  calls  dur- 
ing her  regular  working  hours. 

At  the  end  of  each  day,  Miss  Liady  relays 
the  names  and  addresses  of  callers  to  Jeanne 
Allen,  in  charge  of  placements,  who  sends 
the  volunteer  an  information  kit  and  notl- 
lies  the  agency  of  the  new  placement. 

Other  staff  members  handle  public  rela- 
tions, recruitment  and  contacts,  working  any- 
where from  a  few  hours  a  week  to  what 
amounts  to  nearly  another  full-time  Job,  as 
in  Miss  Madley's  case. 

Rather  than  spread  itself  too  thin  too 
quickly,  VIVA  is  beginning  with  just  a  hand- 
ful of  volunteer  programs  and  will  be  adding 
two  new  ones  each  month. 

Those  already  signed  up  with  VIVA  are  the 
Urban  League's  Future  for  Jimmy,  Junior 
Village  volunteers,  Tri-School  tutors,  <3oliun- 
bia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  readers,  D.C, 
Receiving  Home  volunteers,  an  English  study 
program  for  Spanish-speaking  youngsters. 
Community  Action.  Inc  ,  the  Paulist  Fathers 
and  the  Opportunity  Project  for  Education 
Now    (OPEN). 

About  40  volunteers  are  enrolled  so  far, 
nearly  half  of  them  with  the  Future  for  Jlip- 
my  tutorial  progrfim. 

Although  the  VIVA  staff  and  most  of  the 
volunteers  are  women,  men  are  being  re- 
cruited as  well,  particularly  to  work  with 
boys  In  the  tutorial  programs. 

Miss  Madley  said  the  group  hopes  to  re- 
cruit about  120O  volunteers  "and  as  many 
programs  as  we  can  get." 

Since  all  the  staff  members  are  volunteers, 
VIVA'S  only  operating  expenses  are  for  such 
things  as  stationery,  publications  and  jwst- 
age.  for  which  the  Young  Republican  Club 
of  D.C.  picks  up  the  tab. 

If  the  program  works  well  here.  Miss 
Madley  said,  the  national  Young  Republicans 
organization  may  want  to  pick  it  up  and 
make  it  a  nationwide  program. 

That  may  be  a  little  too  ambitious.  One 
wonders  how  long  the  local  VIVA  staffers  will 
continue  to  work  as  hard  as  they  are  now 
without  being  paid  for  it,  or  how  many  will 
get  married  and  drop  out  of  the  program. 
It  may  be  enough  for  now  to  develop  the 
local  program  and  recruit  some  additional 
volunteers  for  VIVA  itself. 

There  are  hundreds  of  Washingtonlans 
who  want  to  help  solve  the  city's  social  prob- 
lems but  don't  know  how  to  make  their 
services  available.  If  VIVA  can  serve  as  a 
broker  between  the  volunteers  and  the  agen- 
cies that  need  them,  it  will  be  fulfilling  a 
most  useful  role. 


THE  FABRIC  OF  DISORDER 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGI.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6,  1968 

Mr.     BROYHILL     of     Virginia.     Mr, 
Speaker,  in  the  wake  of  the  tragic  as- 
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sassinalion  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy, 
a  wave  of  revulsion  has  enveloped  the 
land  and  again  a  demand  for  action  to 
heljj  put  an  end  to  this  .sort  of  thing  has 
been  raised.  Among  the  proposals  that 
have  been  advanced  is  the  need  for 
meamngful  gun  control  legislation.  I 
heartily  endorse  the  need  for  such  legis- 
lation as  I  liave  in  the  past.  I  will  not 
only  support  this  concept  but  I  will  insist 
on  the  passage  of  all  measures  designed 
to  prevent  weapons  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  criminals,  emotionally  dis- 
turbed individuals,  minors,  and  all  otliers 
who  should  not  possess  them.  I  feel  Con- 
gress made  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
when  it  passed  the  crime  bill,  which  I 
suppoi'ted,  but  it  is  apparent  ihat  more 
.strineent  curbs  on  the  .sale  and  pos.ses- 
sion  of  fireai-ms  are  still  needed. 

This  in  itself,  however,  will  be  mean- 
ingless unle.ss  we  examine  the  entire 
fabiic  of  disorder  in  the  United  States 
today.  I  thoroughly  disagree  with  those 
amon.si  tis  who  are  so  ready  to  blame  the 
Amei-ican  people  at  lai'tje  for  the  evil.s 
abroad  in  our  land  today.  I  reject  the 
premise  that  America  is  sick.  Cei-tainlv 
we  have  grave  problems  in  our  mid.st 
and  solutions  have  been  elusive.  We  have 
inherited  the  lion's  share  of  these  and 
I  feel  our  own  generation  has  been 
heroic  in  its  efforts  to  make  this  world 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  those  among  us  who  have 
not  given  perhaps  as  much  as  they 
should  have,  but  to  our  detractors  I 
would  remind  them  that  the  flower  of 
our  generation  felt  the  full  force  of 
tyranny  unleashed  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
Guadalcanal.  Midway,  El  Alamein,  and 
in  the  Battle  of  Britain.  We  fought  back 
across  the  English  Channel  and  slugged 
it  out  with  Hitlers  panzers  and  Luft- 
waffe, leaving  forever  manv  of  our  com- 
rades behind  us.  We  fought  back  across 
the  Pacific  at  K'^vajalein.  Tarawa,  Iwo 
Jima.  Okinawa,  and  Tokyo. 

We  came  liome  and  rebuilt  an  Ameri- 
ca upon  the  scars  left  by  a  tragic  de- 
pression and  a  long  and  arduous  war. 
This  was  our  inheritance  and  our  con- 
tribution. We  saved  a  v.-orld  from  a  mad- 
man at  the  helm  of  a  war  machine,  the 
likes  of  which  had  never  been  seen  before. 
We  were  not  sick  then.  We  are  not  sick 
now.  And  to  those  masochists  among  us 
who  are  so  willing  to  blame  and  scorn. 
I  admonish  them  to  take  another  look. 
What  we  must  do  is  reestablish  our 
tradition  of  law  and  order.  We  must  ask 
our  courts  to  protect  the  innocent  but  at 
the  same  time  punish  the  guilty.  We  must 
return  to  due  process  of  law  and  reject 
direct  action  regardless  under  what  ban- 
ner it  is  perpetrated.  Just  as  we  rejected 
the  practices  of  the  Klan  and  vigilantes 
with  noose  and  torch,  we  now  must  re- 
ject those  practices  of  disruption,  arson, 
coercion,  and  looting.  The  men  of  peace 
who  have  led  mobs  into  the  streets  in 
protest  must  revise  their  ways  and  retiirn 
to  the  ballot  box,  the  courtroom,  and 
the  legislatures.  The  clergy  must  purge 
itself  of  the  irreligious,  the  irreverent, 
and  the  incompetent.  They  must  teach 
good  will  and  obedience  toward  law — not 
defiance   thereof. 

The  leftwing  assassins  of  President 
John  Kennedy  and  his  brother.  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  were  fanatics.  Perhaps 
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they  were  lunatics  as  well,  but  certainly 
they — not  America — were  sick.  Certainly 
they  were  moved  to  take  law  into  their 
own  hands.  They  had  no  faith  in  the 
established  order  and  appointed  them- 
selves judge,  jury,  and  executioner.  They 
may  well  have  taken  comfort  from  the 
example  that  was  being  set  for  them  by 
those  who  were  defying  our  laws  and 
practices,  with  impunity. 

Although  I  will  support  additional 
measures  designed  to  strengthen  law  and 
order  in  the  United  States,  I  feel  for  the 
most  part  we  have  plenty  of  laws  on  the 
books  already  if  we  will  obey  them  and 
see  that  they  are  obeyed.  More  important 
however,  we  must  return  to  our  system  of 
governing  which  requires  patience,  un- 
derstanding, and  (ii.scipline.  Winston 
Churchill  said  that  democracy  was  the 
woi'st  foi-m  of  government  there  is  until 
compared  to  all  the  others.  I  subscribe 
to  this  view  and  reject  attempts  to  over- 
ride tlie  will  of  the  people  by  force.  Wlien 
Robert  E.  Lee,  after  the  Civil  War,  was 
ii.sked  at  the  christenin.t;  of  a  baby  lx)y 
by  his  mother  for  a  v.'ord  of  counsel,  he 
advised  her  to  teach  him  self-denial.  It 
is  at  this  time  America  must  learn  and 
practice  self-denial,  patience,  and  disci- 
!)line,  if  we  are  to  continue  to  flourish 
under  this  democratic  .system  we  have 
.'^o  jealously  guarded  and  cherished  until 
now. 


CRIME 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOITH    CAROMNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  10,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
June  .5  issue  of  the  Evening  Star  and  the 
May  30,  1968,  issue  of  the  State  news- 
paper, Columbia,  S.C.  can-y  excellent 
editorials  on  liie  .subject  of  crime. 

The  one  in  the  Evening  Star,  written 
by  David  Lavv'rence.  is  entitled.  "Judge's 
View  of  District  of  Columbia  Riot 
Pointed."  Mr.  Lawrence  points  out  that 
Judge  Alfred  Burka,  of  the  court  of  gen- 
eral se.ssions  in  Washington,  pointed  the 
finger  of  blame  at  city  officials  for  their 
failure  to  order  the  police  to  arrest  riot- 
ers. One  of  the  witnesses  admitted  that 
"loeople  told  him  the  police  were  not  ar- 
resting anybody,"  and  gave  that  as  his 
reason  for  participating  in  the  looting. 

The  editorial  in  the  State  newspaper 
is  entitled,  "Concern  Over  Crime."  In  this 
penetrating  analysis,  the  capable  editor, 
Mr.  Bill  Workman,  cites  the  efforts  by 
the  public  in  Charleston  County  to  take 
proper  and  legal  notice  of  festering  local 
conditions.  The  grand  jury  in  Charleston 
County  handed  down  a  report  on  law 
enforcement  and  administration  of  jus- 
tice that  might  well  be  used  as  models 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  these  two  pertinent  ar- 
ticles and  request  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 

June  5.  19681 

Judge's  View  of  District  of  Coli'.vibia  Riot 

(By  David  Lawrence i 

There  is  a  lesson  for  every  city  in  the 
country  in  the  comment  made  by  Judge 
Alfred  Burka  (f  the  Court  of  C.eneral  Ses- 
sions in  Washington  when  he  Jicntenced 
.several  per.<;ons  who  had  engaged  in  rioting 
or  looting  here  in  April.  The  judge  pointed 
the  finger  of  blame  at  city  officials  for  their 
lailure  to  order  the  police  to  arrest  rioters 
and  to  announce  in  unequivocal  words  that 
looters  and  arsonists  would  be  severely 
punished. 

"•I  have  questioned  several  police  officers," 
Judge  Burka  said,  "and  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  they  operated  with  implicit  or  im- 
plied orders  not  to  make  arrests." 

The  judge  insisted  that  there  appeared  to 
be  no  efforts  to  publicize  beforehand  the 
fact  that  looters  would  l5e  arrested  and 
prosecuted.  He  declared  that  the  prisoners 
lie  had  questioned  admitted  that  they  had 
no  lear  of  ,irrest  when  they  engaged  in  un- 
hiwful  acts. 

All  of  the  group  of  seven  defendants  had 
record.s  of  steady  employment  and  .salaries  of 
$100  or  more  a  week,  with  one  exception. 
Three  earned  more  than  $160  wekly.  Most 
of  them  had  no  previous  involvement  with 
the  law. 

Judge  Burka  said  that  "people  we  were  de- 
pending upon  to  uphold  law  in  the  District 
were  involved  in  the  disorder  and  very  few 
of  them  were  caught."  He  .asked  Nathaniel 
Dodds.  51 .  one  of  the  defendants: 

"Would  you  have  gone  (with  the  looters) 
if  you  had  been  warned  that  looters  would 
be  arrested  or  shot?" 

"No  sir,"  Dodds  replied.  "People  told  me 
the  police  weren't  arresting  anybody,  and  I 
thought  it  was  .til  right,  since  everybody 
else  was  doing  it."  He  added  that  he  saw 
"lots  of  police  around,  but  nobody  was  being 
arrested." 

For  some  time  there  have  been  rumors 
that  the  Washington  police  were  told  not  to 
make  arrests  or  to  shoot  at  anybody  seen 
looting.  In  Chicago,  Mayor  Daley  has  warned 
that  the  police  have  orders  to  shoot  those 
engaged  in  lawbreaking  if  they  do  not  desist 
and  submit  to  arrest. 

Many  of  the  disorders  can  be  anticipated. 
Demonstrations"  are  previously  announced, 
and  incitement  to  violence  has  been  a  fre- 
(juent  occurrence.  Yet  authorities  in  very 
few  of  the  cities  have  issued  warnings  that 
persons  engaged  in  rioting  or  lootine  or  van- 
eiaiism  will  be  arrested  and  punished.  Ap- 
parently a  wave  of  propaganda  has  swept  the 
country  that  the  police  are  engaging  in  '"bru- 
tality"' if  they  attempt  to  use  force  to  stop 
rioters,  arsonists  and  looters. 

Some  of  the  difficulty  arises  because  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  a 
number  of  decisions,  has  upheld  the  right 
of  "demonstrations"  as  coming  under  ""free 
speech,"  and  only  recently  has  marie  it  plain 
that  this  does  not  permit  all  violations  of 
law  Clenrlv  there  is  need  for  publicity,  par- 
ticularly in  the  areas  threatened  by  dis- 
turbances, so  that  the  population  generally 
will  be  fully  aware  that  the  police  will  not 
hesitate  to  arrest  persons  who  participate  in 
disorders  and  incite  others  to  break  the  law. 
*  -  *  »  * 

Judge  Burka.  in  criticizing  Washington  of- 
ficials, said: 

"It  is  an  indictment  of  the  constituted 
authority  of  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
apparently  no  effort  was  made  to  instruct 
the  public  that  looting  would  be  punished  by 
arrest  and  prosecution.  I  only  hope  the  public 
will  be  notified  that  swift  and  appropriate 
action  will  be  taken  in  the  event  of  any 
future  recurrence  of  this  (riot)  activity." 

Because  Washington  is  the  capital  of  the 
United  States  and  is  supposed  to  set  an  ex- 
ample to  the  nation,  the  experience  of  Judge 
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Burka  in  interrogating  prisoners  and  dis- 
covering that  they  did  ii'it  expect  to  be  ar- 
rested will  be  en  eye-opener  in  the  country. 
For  while  this  city  has  a  council  form  of  gov- 
ernment, the  appointees  are  responsible  to 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Undoubtedly  the  issue  will  be  raised 
in  the  coming  national  campaign  as  to 
whether  the  Democratic  administration  has 
ijeen  lulfilling  its  respunslbilities  to  preserve 
law  and  order  in  the  nation's  capital 

IFrom  the  Columbia   (S.C.)    State.  Mav  30. 

19681 

Concern   Over  Crime 

Charleston  County's  grand  Jury  this  week 
handed  down  a  report  on  law  enforcement 
and  the  administration  of  justice  that  might 
usefully  be  employed  as  a  model  by  other 
communities  in  the  state. 

It  is  specific.  It  is  candid.  It  is  properly 
critical  uf  abu.ses  and  deficiencies  .imor.g 
magistrates  and  the  ijollce.  And  it  will  be  i»- 
nored  by  responsible  authorities  only  if  they 
are  content  to  be  regarded  as  either  indif- 
lerent  or  corrupt. 

The  grand  jury  was  particularly  critical 
of  the  lax  manner  in  which  vice  is  policed 
in  the  port  city  and  the  county.  This  Is  a 
serious  deficiency,  as  the  grand  jury  noted, 
in  a  largely  urban  county  that  oontsins  both 
a  seaport  and  sizeable  military  installations 
To  neglect  widespread  vice  in  such  circum- 
stances, the  grand  jury  emphasized,  is  to 
'open  the  door  to  organized  crime  " 

At  the  same  time  that  it  pointed  to  im- 
savory  conditions  in  the  county,  however, 
the  grand  jury  recognized  its  uwn  limita- 
tions. These  are  not  limitations  in  law,  but 
In  experience.  South  Carolina  Ktand  juries 
have  immense  authority,  but  without  pro- 
fessional investigators  they  are  hanistrung 
In  making  criminal  charges  that  will  .«;tlck 
This  is  very  plainly  the  reason  the  f;rand  jury 
requested  the  Governor,  as  chief  magistrate 
of  Sotith  Carolina,  to  order  a  full-scale  probe 
of  Charlsston's  city  police  department-  a  re- 
quest the  Governor  should  not  liesltate  to 
grant. 

It  IS  especially  essential  in  this  day  and 
age  lor  such  charges  to  produce  prompt  and 
adequate  attention.  Tl.e  orderly  processes  of 
law  are  under  sustained  attack  irom  wreckers 
and  anarchists  and  Just  plain  fools,  who  al- 
lege that  all  society  is  corrupt  and  needs  de- 
stroying, that  reform  will  have  to  arise  irom 
the  ground  up.  Here,  In  this  grand  jury 
presentation,  is  society's  retort. 

True  enough,  human  society  reflects  the 
frailty  of  its  members,  who  at  times  are  venal 
and  depraved.  But  the  great  advantage  of  the 
American  system,  rooted  in  Britain's  long 
experience  with  tyrants,  lies  in  the  remedies 
that  are  available  within  the  traditional  and 
legal  framework.  The  puljllc.  as  opposed  to 
those  who  manage  the  public's  business,  can 
be  faulted  only  when,  though  knowing  of 
corruption,  it  shirks  its  cleansing  duties. 

In  Charleston  County,  the  public,  acting 
through  its  grand  Jury,  has  taV.en  proper 
and  legal  notice  of  festering  local  condi- 
tions that  local  officials,  many  of  them,  have 
too  long  ignored.  Because  of  this  and  be- 
cause the  grand  jury  asked  for  it.  state 
action  is  required.  The  Governor  will  want 
to  exert  every  influence  to  see  that  it  is  not 
withheld. 


MEMORIAL  DAY 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1968 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  include  in  the  Extensions 
of    Remarks   a   Memorial   Day   address 
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before  the  student  body  of  the  Crown 
Valley  Elementary  School.  Laguna 
Niguel.  Calif.,  on  May  29.  1968.  by  David 
H.  Blakelock.  Brig.  Gen.,  U.S.  Army, 
retired.  The  Memorial  Day  program  at 
Crown  Valley  School  included  a  "cere- 
mony of  flags  and  flowers."  in  which  the 
students  honored  the  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  died  in  each  of  the  nine  wars 
the  United  States  has  engaged  in.  in- 
cluding the  Vietnam  War.  The  speech 
of  General  Blakelock  was  quoted  in  its 
entirety  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  San 
Clemente  Daily  Sun-Post. 

The  editorial  follows:  I 

Me.morial  Day 

One  hundred  years  ago  General  Logan. 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  published  a  General  Order  des- 
ignating the  30th  day  of  May  as  a  day  to 
decorate  with  flowers  the  graves  of  those 
brave  comrades  who  died  In  defense  of  their 
country  during  the  late  rebellion.  This  was 
the  origin  of  Decoration  Day  which  has  come 
down  to  us  as  Memorial  Day. 

Five  years  earlier,  a  lonely  and  sad  man 
stood  ori  the  battle  field  at  Gettysburg  to 
dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  last  rest- 
ing place  for  those  who  fell  there.  It  was 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  he  spoke  these  never 
to  be  forgotten  words:  ■'The  world  will  little 
note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here, 
but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here." 

We  have  not  forgotten.  Tomorrow  we  will 
decorate  the  graves  of  our  Civil  War  dead 
and  we  will  also  honor  and  decorate  the 
graves  of  all  who  have  served  our  country  In 
all  of  its  wars.  Yes.  throughout  the  Free 
World,  observances  like  this  will  be  held  in 
memory  of  those  who  have  served  our  nation 
and  their  graves  will  be  decorated  not  only 
with  flowers  b\it  also  with  small  American 
Flags  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  their  devotion. 

One  observance  will  be  of  interest  to  you 
children.  This  very  day  the  school  children 
in  Hawaii  are  gathering  flowers  and  fashion- 
ing lels  to  be  fiown  to  Honolulu  tomorrow 
morning  There  they  i:vlll  be  placed  on  the 
graves  in  thi?  National  Cemetery  in  the  Punch 
Bowl  which  overlooks  Pearl  Harbor  where 
the  rusting  hull  of  the  Battleship  Arizona 
lies.  At  the  Punch  Bowl  and  on  the  memorial, 
built  on  the  hull  of  the  Arizona,  memorial 
services  will  be  held  in  memory  of  all  who  are 
buried  there  and  for  all  who  gave  their  lives 
during  World  War  II  throughout  the  vastness 
of  the  Pacific. 

Yes  from  Flanders  Fields  to  the  fields  of 
Vietnam— tiny  American  Flags  will  fly  and 
proudly  mark  the  spot  where  our  fathers  and 
our  sons  lie  in  hallowed  ground.  I  pray  that 
this  fitting  tribute  will  long  be  observed. 

I  also  like  to  pay  homage  on  Memorial 
Day  to  the  Patriots  of  the  Revolution:  to 
those  who  gave  the.r  lives  and  fortunes  to 
win  for  us  our  Independence  and  our  FYee- 
doms.  In  those  trying  days  we  were  a  handful 
o:  struggling  colonies  fired  with  a  burning 
desire  for  Liberty  .md  freedom  ;'rom  the  Brit- 
ish Crown.  They  defied  the  strongest  nation 
in  the  world  and  won  for  us  our  over  Inde- 
pendence. 

A  few  years  later,  they  defied  both  Eng- 
land and  France  to  protect  their  Merchant 
shipping  and  demanded  and  won  respect  for 
our  new  nation  and  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
Yes — we  were  young  and  weak  but  we  were 
determined  to  have  our  new  nation  and  our 
flag  respected.  Do  we  demand  and  receive 
that  respect  today?  What  has  happened  to 
the  US.S.  IHieblo  and  its  crew  of  83?  It  was 
seized  by  the  North  Koreans  three  months 
ago  and  we  are  still  talking  with  their 
captors  about  their  release.  Why? 

Our  forefathers  won  for  us  our  Independ- 
ence. They  gave  us  our  Constitution  and 
Bill  of  Rights  both  of  which  were  firmly 
based  on  a  belief  in  God  and  his  teachings. 
Our  forefathers,  through  all  of  our  history, 
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have  fought  to  preserve  those  liberties  and 
freedoms  for  us.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
pass  them  on  to  you. 

But  what  is  happening  today?  Our  free- 
doms are  being  threatened  from  within  and 
from  without  I  regret  to  say  that  too  many 
of  our  people  are  too  blind  to  see  or  too 
complacent  to  do  anything  to  stop  this 
threat. 

From  within,  we  are  threatened  by  the 
gangsters,  the  sob-sistefs.  the  do-gooders,  the 
hippies  and  the  avowed  commies.  They  are 
:ill  fired  with  a  firm  resolve  to  change  our 
rules  for  the  benefit  of  themselves,  the  law- 
less and  the  lazy. 

Prom  without,  we  are  threatened  by  the 
Communist  Bear  of  Russia  and  the  Red 
Dragon  of  China.  Both  are  jealous  of  our 
prosperity  and  anxious  to  take  over  our 
riches  for  their  use  and  make  us  their  slaves 
iis  they  have  done  in  other  countries. 

Will  the  honor  we  pay  in  our  Memorial 
services  be  a  hollow  tribute,  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten? Or  will  we  cherish  day  by  day  the 
memory  of  those  we  honor  in  our  services? 
I  hope  that  we  will  all  remember  and  build 
within  ourselves  a  firm  determination  to 
honor  our  forefathers  by  striving  in  every 
way  possible  to  preserve  those  precious  lib- 
erties and  freedoms  which  they  have  passed 
on  to  us. 

You  ask.  how  can  I  help? 

You  will  be  the  leaders  of  this  great  coun- 
try In  a  few  short  years.  Now  is  the  time  to 
prepare  yourselves  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  leadership.  Now  is  the  time  for 
you  to  develop  respect  for  law  and  order. 
Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  learn  that  with- 
out work  and  sacrifices  this  great  country 
cannot  continue  great.  You  .ire  building  the 
foundation  of  your  future  and  the  tuture  of 
our  country  right  here  and  now.  Don't 
neglect  your  opportunities.  Don't  forget  your 
responsibilities. 

Today  there  are  too  many  who  refuse  to 
live  within  the  law;  too  many  who  are  de- 
manding something  for  nothing;  too  many 
who  are  dictating  to  those  in  authority  how 
they  want  things  changed.  Today,  too  many 
.are  using  our  hard  won  freedoms  as  an  excuse 
to  do  ;is  they  please  regardless  of  iiow  it 
affects  others. 

We  are  all  freed  to  do  ivs  we  please  as  long 
as  we  keep  within  the  rules  and  do  not  tres- 
pass on  the  rights  of  others.  For  example — 
on  our  highways  there  is  a  yellow  line  down 
the  middle.  This  line  restricts  our  freedom  to 
drive  ;is  we  please.  You  know  what  will  hap- 
pen if  you  cross  over  that  yellow  line.  Our 
freedom  of  movement  is  restricted  to  protect 
us  and  the  lives  and  property  of  others. 

When  we  have  riots,  sit-ins.  mass  demon- 
strations, illegal  strikes  and  other  acts  of 
violence  we  have  a  breakdown  of  law  and 
order.  The  yellow  line  has  been  crossed  and 
the  freedoms  of  the  law  abiding  have  been 
endangered.  We  must  in  all  fairness  to  our- 
selves and  others  stay  on  our  side  of  that 
yellow  line  and  insist  that  those  who  cross 
it  pay  the  penalty  for  their  illegal  act. 

In  carrying  out  our  obligations  as  citizens 
I  think  two  mottoes  from  our  armed  services 
can  give  us  wonderful  guide  lines  to  follow. 
I  will  give  them  to  you  hoping  that  you  will 
remember  them  and  live  by  them  in  the 
years  to  come. 

The  Marine  Corps — Semper  Fidelis — Al- 
ways Faithful. 

The  Cadet  Corps  at  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy — Duty.   Honor.  Country. 

Always  be  Faithful  to  the  Duty  you  owe  to 
God.  your  parents,  your  teachers  and  to 
yourselves. 

Always  be  Faithful  to  your  personal  Honor 
by  being  truthful,  honest,  law  abiding  and 
resfjectful. 

Always  be  Faithful  to  your  Country,  with 
the  liberties  and  the  freedoms  that  are 
unequaled  any  place  else  in  this  wide  world, 
and  to  your  flag,  the  Red.  White  and  Blue. 

Make  a  resolve,  this  Memorial  Day,  that 
you  will  on  your  honor  do  your  duty  to  your 
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country  and  that  you  will  always  be  faithful 
to  your  resolve.  By  doing  this  you  can  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  and  you  can  help  to  preserve  the 
liberties  and  the  freedoms  they  have  passed 
on  to  you. 

Again  the  immortal  words  of  Lincoln: 
"Let  us  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain,  that  this  Nation 
under  God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom 
and  that  this  Government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish 
from  this  earth." 

To  you  we  will  soon  pass  the  torch  of 
Freedom.  Hold  it  high  and  keep  its  flame  ever 
burning  bright. 


DISCRIMINATION    IN    HOUSING 


HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  10.  1968 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  before  it  for  considera- 
tion a  case  dealing  with  discrimination 
in  the  .sale  of  real  estate.  Jones  again.st 
Alfred  H.  Mayer  Co.  An  excellent  amici 
curiae  brief  in  support  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jones  was  filed  .iointly  by  tlie  National 
Committee  Against  Discrimination  in 
Housing — Mr.  Sol  Rabkin:  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People — Mr.  Robert  L.  Caitcr;  tlie 
American  Jewish  Congress — Mr.  Joseph 
B.  Robison:  and  the  Anti-Defamation 
Leasrue  of  B'nai  B':ith— Mr.  Arnold 
Forster. 

While  the  brief  is  too  Ion?  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  several  portions  of 
it  deserve  .special  attention.  I  therefore 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  pages  1 
through  3  and  35  through  63  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

1  In  the  Supreme  Ccurt  of  the  United  States. 
October  Term,  1967.  No.  645) 

JoF,EPH  Lee  Jones  and  Barbara  Jo  Jones. 
Petttioners.  v.  Alfred  H.  Mayer  Co..  a 
Corporation.  Alfred  Realty  Co  .  a  Cor- 
poration, Paddock  Country  Club.  Inc..  a 
CoRPORA'noN,  Alfred  H.   Mayer,   an  Indi- 

VIDU.AL,   AND   AN   OFFICER  OF  THE  AbOVE  COR- 
PORATIONS, Respondents 
(On  writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit. 

(Brief  amlcl  curiae  and  appendix  for  Na- 
tional Committee  Against  Discrimination  in 
Housing.  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colcred  People.  Anti-Defama- 
tion League  of  B'nal  B'rlth.  and  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Congress. ) 

INTEREST    OF    THE    AMICI 

This  brief  is  sponsored  by  four  national 
organizations  which  have  long  been  deeply 
Involved  in  and  concerned  with  the  danger 
to  our  democracy  arising  out  of  discrimina- 
tion and  segregation  in  housing.  All  have 
been  involved  in  education  and  litigation 
aimed  at  strengthening  the  machinery  for 
combatting  this  evil  badge  of  slavery.  The 
National  Committee  Against  Discrimination 
in  Housing.  The  National  Association  for 
the  -Advancement  of  Colored  People.  The 
Anti -Defamation  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth  and 
the  .American  Jewish  Congress  are  united  on 
the  need  for  insuring  that  government  and 
private  programs  affecting  housing  do  not 
extend  and  indurate  existing  patterns  of 
racial  segregation  in  housing. 

The  harsh  fact  is  that  the  pattern  of  bla^k 
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ghettos  in  our  major  cities  is  spreading  rather 
than  abating  and  the  gr-wing  rings  of  lily- 
white  suburbs  which  enclose  our  central 
cities  make  it  clear  that  there  is  an  increas- 
ing urgency  In  the  need  for  mobilization  of 
every  force  of  government  as  well  as  of 
private  industry  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
Watts,  Hough,  Rochester,  Harlem.  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  have  Joined  with  other  racial 
t'hettos  to  make  clear  the  Imperative  need 
jcr  speedy  federal  action  to  help  break  down 
the  walls" of  housing  prejudice  and  discrimi- 
nation which  have  brought  about  these  explo- 
.virns  of  violence  and  hatred.  The  federal  de- 
vices which  are  at  hand  must  be  used  now. 
Builders  of  white  suburban  communities 
must  not  be  allowed  to  spread  the  plague  of 
housing  segregation,  a  plague  which  endan- 
gers the  very  roots  of  our  free  democracy, 
5 imply  because  their  state  has  failed  to  adopt 
fair  housing  legislation  and  they  have  elected 
t  )  eschew  use  of  federal  aids  in  order  to  keep 
their  newly  built  housing  projects  "eN- 
rlu.sive."  Every  such  action  by  a  private 
biiilder   lays    the   base   for   inore   Wattses. 

The  organizations  sponsoring  this  brief 
bi'lieve  that  since  1866  there  has  l>een  a  fed- 
er.'il  law  which  bars  racial  discrimination  in 
-.;  •?  sale  or  lease  of  real  property.  They  believe 
•hat  law  must  be  enforced  if  we  are  to  begin 
:  j  move  forward  m  preserving  our  democracy, 
;n  implementing  the  promise  of  equality  of 
opportunity  which  is  a  fundamental  aspect 
oi  the  American  dream. 

The  amwi  are  indebted  to  Kenneth  B. 
Chirk.  Isidore  Chein  and  Professor  Stephen 
Berger  for  Invaluable  aid  in  providing  them 
with  the  material  contained  herein  on  the 
p.sychological  and  sociological  impact  of 
rjiciaJ  segregation  in  housing  on  those  Im- 
mured in  our  racial  ghettos.  They  wish  also 
-.'-)  acknowledge  the  help  provided,  in  addi- 
•;on  to  those  listed  on  the  brief,  of  Robert 
Van  Lierop  of  the  NAACP  who  ;issisted  in 
the  legal  research  on  which  the  brief  is 
b.ised. 

OPINIONS    BELOW 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  (A. 
50a-77a)i  is  reported  at  379  F.  2d  33.  The 
nu-morandum  opinion  of  the  District  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Missouri  is  re- 
ported at  225  F.  Supp.  115  lA.  18a-49a). 
jurisdiction 

The  judgment  of  the  Court  of  .Appeals  was 
entered  on  June  26,  1967.  The  petition  for 
v>nt  of  certiorari  was  filed  on  September  22, 
15C7,  and  granted  on  December  4,  1967,  The 
Jurisdiction  of  this  Court  rests  on  28  U.S.C. 
1254  (11. 

•  *  •  *  * 

i.    THE    MEANING    AND    EXFECT    OF    THE    ACT 

.Section  1  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866 
o'.iens  with  a  declaration  that  all  persons 
horn  in  the  United  States  except  subjects 
L'f  a  foreign  power  and  Indians  not  taxed  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Thus  all  the 
:  rmer  slaves  were  made  citizens  as  were 
:;.c>se  who  had  been  freed  before  the  Civil 
"hir  or  were  descendants  of  such  free  Negroes 
born  in  the  United  States.  And  the  grant 
of  citizenship  was  of  federal  citizenship,  not 
citizenship  of  the  state  in  which  each  freed 
Negro  resided.  This  grant  applied  everywhere 
in  the  United  States,  not  just  In  the  rebel 
.'■rates.  That  this  declaration  was  of  utmost 
;;''.iportance  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
■  t  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  act  the 
State  of  Indiana  had  a  constitutional  provl- 
Mon  barring  any  Negro  or  mulatto  from  com- 
i:'.2:  Into  or  settling  In  the  State  -  and  voiding 
ai:  contracts  made  with  any  Negro  or  mulatto 

oming    into    the   state.^   And    the    Indiana 
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legUlature  had  i>assed  an  act  to  enforce  tlUs 
article  of  the  state  constitution  on  June  18, 
1852.  1  G  &  H.  443.  See  Smith  v.  Moody.  26 
Ind   299-300  (1866). 

The  fact  that  the  act  speaks  In  terms  of 
■'citizenship  of  the  United  States"  is  also 
significant.  Here  is  a  declaration  by  Congress, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Thirteenth 
.Amendment  that  there  can  be  a  federal  cit- 
izenship, not  merely  a  state  citizenship,  and 
that  this  federal  citizenship  carried  with  It 
rights  which  were  not  dependent  on  the  at- 
tributes of  each  citizen's  home  state  but 
survived  independently  of  such  state  citizen- 
ship attributes  and  limitations.  Here  was  a 
rejection  of  the  supposition  that  the  destiny 
of  slavery  within  and  between  the  states  was 
to  be  determined  by  their  law  and  not  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,*  Implicit  In 
this  declaration  is  the  giving  of  statutory 
force  to  what  the  sponsors  of  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment  and  the  1866  Act  had  spoken  of, 
a  federal  citizenship  which  embodied  the 
natural  rights  .^een  in  .Anglo-Saxon  law  and 
ir  idition  ...s  the  minimum  essential  rights 
one  must  have  to  be  free  ■ 

Section  1  of  the  1866  Act  goes  on  to  de- 
clare that  "such  citizens  of  every  race  and 
color,  without  regard  to  any  previous  condi- 
tion of  slavery  or  involuntary  servi- 
tude •  •  •  shall  have  the  same  right.  In 
every  State  and  Territory  in  the  United 
States,  to  make  and  enforce  contracts,  ''o  sue. 
be  parties,  and  give  evidence,  to  inherit,  pxtr- 
chase.  lease,  sell.  hold,  and  convey  real  and 
personal  property,  and  to  the  full  and  equal 
benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the 
security  of  person  and  property,  as  is  en- 
joyed by  white  citizens,"  Pinally,  the  section 
guaranteed  to  such  citizens  that  they  would 
be  "subject  to  like  punishment,  pains,  and 
penalties,  and  to  none  other,  any  law,  stat- 
ute, ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom,  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,"  This  enumera- 
tion of  rights  calls  to  mind  the  summary  of 
the  fundamental  rights  of  citizenship  of  Mr. 
Justice  Washington  in  Corfield  v.  Coryell.  4 
Wash.  C,C,  371,  6  Fed.  Cas.  546  (ED.  Pa. 
1823)  as  including: 

"the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with 
the  right  to  acquire  and  possess  property  of 
every  kind,  and  to  pursue  and  obtain  happi- 
ness and  safety;  •  •  •  The  right  of  a  citizen 
of  one  state  to  pass  through,  or  reside  in 
any  other  state,  for  purposes  of  trade,  agri- 
culture, professional  pursuits,  or  otherwi.=;e: 
•  •  •  to  take,  hold  and  dispose  of  property 
either  real  or  personal:  •  •  •  (at  551-21," 
Certainly  this  charter,  spelling  out  in  de- 
tail the  rights  implicit  in  and  necessary  to 
the  implementation  of  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery and  involuntary  servitude,  destroyed  for- 
ever the  iniquitous  and  racist  strictures  of 
Srott  v,  San  ford.  19  Howard  393  (1857), 
which  sought  to  place  the  dark  skinned  hu- 
man being  in  a  category  somewhere  between 
humankind  and  its  animal  beasts  of  burden 
and  supply.  The  denial  of  these  basic  rights 
in  the  slave  states  was  by  no  ineans  the  sole 
source  of  the  specific  rights  enumerated  as 
now  guaranteed  by  the  act.  That  a  chattel 
could  not  hold  property,  levy  action  in  court, 
inake  and  enforce  contracts,  be  educated, 
te<;tify  as  witness  and  receive  the  protection 
of  the  law  for  an  offense  against  his  person 
was  obvious,  .And  that  permitting  freed  slaves 
to  walk  and  live  free  and  assert  any  of  these 
rights  endangered  the  security  of  the  slave- 
holders in  their  chattel  was  equally  obvious. 
So  laws  and  customs  barring  the.se  rights  to 
Negroes  were  to  be  expected  to  exist  in  the 
South. 
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But  prior  to  the  Civil  War  the  status  of 
free  Negroes  in  the  North  was  little  better 
than  that  of  their  slave  brethren  in  Hie 
South.  They  were  shut  out  from  white  schools 
and  churches,  forced  to  live  in  city  slums  and 
ghettos,  denied  equal  civil  and  political 
rights,  subject  to  Jim  Crow  legislation  and 
degrading  "black  laws"  in  many  states,  con- 
lined  t,o  menial  occupations  and  almost  uni- 
versally despised  as  members  of  an  "inferior" 
race,'  And  whether  these  dire  results  were 
due  to  law  or  custom  was  not  relevant  when 
legislation  was  being  adopted  to  do  away 
with  these  disabilities.  The  existence  of  laws 
requiring  their  imposition  made  it  impos- 
sible lor  even  the  dissenter,  the  abolitionist, 
the  good  Christian,  to  act  in  accordance  with 
his  beliefs,  and  they  transferred  to  the  entire 
community  the  stain  of  slavery.  But  it  was 
the  institution,  not  its  source  in  law  or  action 
of  private  individuals,  which  contDidicted 
the  fundamental  concepts  of  Anglo-Saxon 
freedom  on  which  our  system  was  based  and 
made  slavery  'odious."  ■ 

The   language   of   the    Act   mikes   It   clear 
that  it   is  aimed   not  just  at    "Black  Codes" 
and   other   st.\te   laws    impo.King   discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race  or  previous  condi- 
tion   of    servitude    b\it    rather    at    any    and 
every  effort  or  development,  whether  by  use 
of  state   power   or   by   private   power,   la  re- 
establish   and    re-impose    un    any   (.;roup    the 
incidents   or   practices   of  slavery.'  The   use 
in  the  statute  of  the  term  "custom"  makes 
it  clear  that  its  thrust  Is  by  no  means  lim- 
ited to  the  exercl.se  of  st.Ue  power    And  the 
discriminations  It  bars  deal   with   far  more 
than  the  right  of  access  to  slate  facilities. 
Clearly    the    guarantee    against    racial    dls- 
crimuiatlon  in   the  right  io  make  contracts 
can  have  meaning  only  in  terms  of  a  limi- 
tation  on   the   right  of   private  mdlviduals. 
the  other  parties  to  such  contracts.  .And  the 
civil    right   here   in    issue,    to    purchase   and 
hold  real  properts,  is  equ.tlly  a  npht  which 
can  have  no  meaning  if  private  individuals, 
who  are  the  sellers  of  most  real  property,  are 
tree,  either  through  conspiracies  or  individ- 
ually,  to   nullify   the  right   by  refusing,   on 
the  basis  of  racial  bigotry  or  discrimination, 
to  sell  property  they  have  put  on  the  market. 
The  evil  effect  of  such  discrimination,  in 
terms  of  reinstituting  an  incident  of  slavery, 
or   excluding   members  of   the    racial   group 
descended   from  slaves  from   full   participa- 
tion in  the  life  of  the  community,  of  render- 
ing them  more  subject  to  economic  exploita- 
tion and  less  able  to  develop  their  capabili- 
ties on  a  basis  equal  with  members  of  other 
racial  groups,  has  been  recognized  by  many 
states   and   local   communities,   which    have 
taken  action  by  law  to  bar  such  discrimi- 
nation " 


'  References  to  the  Appendix  containing  the 
relevant  entries  in  the  proceeding  below,  the 
.'■elevant  pleadings  and  opinions  below  and 
ihe  judgment  and  decision  below,  are  deslg- 
:.ated  by  A. 

-  Indiana  State  Commission,  Article  Xm, 
Sec.  1  (1851). 

'  /bid..  Sec.  2. 


'  Howe,  supra,  fn.  14.  at  41.  Professor  Howe's 
analysis  is  most  enlightening  on  this  ques- 
tion of  the  relation  between  federal  citizen- 
ship and  the  state  power  over  slavery. 

■■  tenBroek.  supra,  fn,  2.  at  178.  185  and  fn, 
14  herein  See  also,  Antieau,  Pauls  Perverted 
Privileges  or  the  True  Meatiing  of  the  Privi- 
leaes  and  Immunities  Clause  of  Article  Four. 
9  William  and  Mary  Law  Rev,  (1967)   1  at  4. 


'  McPherson,  supra,  fn    40  ;it  223. 
The  Case  of  James  Sommersett,  20  How 
State  Trials  2.  82  ( 1772) . 

-See,  Frank  &  Munro.  The  Original  Under- 
standing of  ■■Equal  Protection  of  the  Laus". 
50  Columbia  Law  Rev    131,  at  138-40  (1950). 

«  See  e.g..  Alaska  Sess.  Laws  ch  49.  §  20-1-3 
(1962);  Calif.  Health  &  Saf  Code  ;  35700 
(Supp.  19651;  Colo.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann  5  5  69-7-1- 
5  (1963);  amended:  Colo.  Sess  Laws  ch.  185 
(1965);  Conn.  Gen.  Stat.  Rev.  ?  53-35  (Supp. 
1963):  Ind.  Stat.  Ann.  §40-2308  .1965);  Me 
Rev.  Stat.  Ann  ch  17.  5  1301  iSupp.  1965): 
Mass.  Laws  Ann.  ch.  151B,  S  4  (6,  7)  (1965); 
Mich.  Comp.  Laws  5  750  146  (Supp.  1961): 
Minn  Stat.  Ann.  6  36303(2)  (Supp  1965i; 
NH.  Rev.  Stat  Ann.  §354-A:8(IVi  (Supp. 
1965);  NJ.  Stat.  Ann.  5  55:14A-39.1  (1964); 
NY.  Executive  Law  5  296(5)  iSupp.  1965): 
Ohio  Rev.  Code  Ann  S  4112  02(H)  (Baldwin. 
Supp.  1965);  Ore.  Rev.  Stat  ?  65S.033  (Supp. 
1965);  Pa.  Stat,  Ann,  Tit.  35.  ^  1664  (1964): 
R.I.  Gen.  Laws  Ann.  ?|  34-17-1  11  (Supp. 
1965);  Wise.  Stat.  Ann.  5  101.60(2)  (Supp. 
1966). 

In  1967,  Hawaii.  Iowa.  Maryland.  Vermont 
and  Washington  enacted  fair  housing  stat- 
utes. 
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r.     PSYCHOLOGICAL     AND     SOCIOLOGICAL     ASPECTS 
OF    HOUSING    SEGREGATION 

The  conclusion  reivched  by  the  lawmakers 
Of  these  states  Is  not  without  basis  in  f.ict. 
This  IS  evident  from  the  following  analysis 
made  by  Professors  Kenneth  B  Clark,  Isidore 
Cheln  axid  Stephen  D.  Berger,  all  outstanding 
scholars  with  special  expertise  in  the  fleld  of 
housing  discrimination,  of  the  effects  of  ra- 
cial segregation  in  housing  which  tlow  from 
the  existing  pattern  of  racial  discrimination 
In  Che  sale  or  lease  of  real  property  by  pri- 
vate individuals  acting  either  Jointly  on  the 
basis  of  conspiracy  or  separately  on  the  basis 
of  parallel  compliance  with  existing  customs. 
Negroes  .ire  by  far  the  most  resldentlally 
segregat-ed  large  minority  group  in  recent 
.\merican  history."  '•" 

The  urban  Negro  and  the  urban  white 
live  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

Nor  have  tlie  trends  over  time  been  en- 
couraging. Generally  speaking,  residential 
segregation  Increased  slightly  between  1940 
and  1950  and  decreased  slightly  in  the  fol- 
lowing decade  Between  1950  .md  1960  resi- 
dential segregation  increased  in  most  south- 
em  citieo-  so  that  most  .ire  at  least  .is  segre- 
gated a*  oortliern  cities." 

"The  objective  dimensions  of  the  Ameri- 
can urban  ghettos  are  overcrowded  and  de- 
teriorated housing,  high  infant  mortality, 
crime,  and  disease.  The  subjective  dimen- 
sions are  resentment,  hostility,  despair, 
apathy,  self -depreciation,  and  its  ironic  com- 
panion, compensatory  grandiose  behavior."  - 

Further,  the  poor  housing  situation  of  the 
Negro  cannot  be  explained  by  his  poverty. 
For  this  to  be  the  case,  the  quality  of  hous- 
ing available  at  a  given  price  should  be  the 
sadie  for  Negroes  as  it  is  for  whites.  The 
only  possible  conclusion  is  that  "white  and 
nonwhtte  households  are  not  competing  In 
the  same  housing  market.  Instead,  white 
households  are  competing  in  a  white  housing 
market  and  nonwhite  households  are  com- 
peting in  a  nonwhite  housing  market."  '■" 

The  psychological  trTcct.s  oi  poor  housing. 
per  se.  are  difficult  to  separate  from  the  social 
meaning  of  housing  as  an  indicator  of  social 
status.  The  most  thorough  study  of  the 
effects  of  housing,  wliich  compared  a  group 
of  Negroes  who  moved  Into  a  public  housing 
project  with  a  group  who  remained  in  the 
slums  found  those  in  the  housing  project 
were  more  likely  to  feel  they  were  getting 
their  moneys  worth  for  the  amount  of  rent, 
had  closer  relations  to  their  neighbors,  and 
more  pride  in  their  neighborhood.  They  felt 
they  had  improved  their  position  In  life  and 
that  they  were  rising  In  the  world.'' 

'Housing  is  no  .abstract  social  .and  political 
problem,  but  an  extension  of  a  man's  per- 
sonality. If  the  Negro  has  to  identify  with  a 
rat-infested  tenement,  his  sense  of  personal 
Inadequacy  and  inferiority,  already  aggra- 
vated by  Job  discrimination  and  other  forms 
of  humiliation,  is  reinforced  by  the  physical 
reality  around  him.  If  his  home  is  clean  and 
decent  and  even  in  some  way  beautiful,  his 
sense  of  self  Is  stronger.  A  house  Is  a  con- 
crete symbol  o."  what  the  person  !s  worth."  " 

Residential  segregation  of  the  Negro 
creates  segregated  schools.  The  United  States 
Civil  Rights  Commission  has  documented 
that  the  growth  of  urban  ghettos  and  the 
movement  of  whites  to  the  suburbs  has 
dramatically  increased  the  number  of  chil- 
dren attending  segregated  schools.  ■  Studies 


Tauber.  Ncgroei  in  Cities  (1965.  Aldlne 
Press  \ .  at  68. 

"  Ibid.,  at  44-5. 

'=  Clark,  Dar'n  Ghetto  (1965.  Harper  and 
Rowi .  at  11 

■'  Duncan  and  Hauser,  Housing  a  Metro- 
polis^Chicago  i  1960.  The  Free  Press  I .  at  204. 

■'  Wilbur  Walkley.  Plnkerton  and  Tayback, 
The  Hou.'iing  Environment  and  Family  Life 
(1962,  Johns  Hopkins  Press) . 

-  Clark.  Supra,  in.  53.  at  32-33. 

•"  Report  of  the  United  States  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights.  Racial  Isolation  in  the  Public 
Schools  (19671  2  vol. 
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done  for  the  Commission  show  that  segre- 
gated schooling  per  .';c  has  a  harmful  effect 
on  students.  Students  In  segregated  schools 
perform  more  poorly  than  students  in  inte- 
gtrated  schools  even  when  the  effects  of 
students'  backgrounds  and  the  class  com- 
position of  the  .schools  are  controlled.  ■  In 
addition,  communities  stigmatize  segregated 
schools  as  Negro  and  therefore  Inferior. 
This  constitutes  one  more  factor  in  the  life 
of  the  Negro  which  reinforces  his  member- 
ship In  a  lower  caste  and  his  feelings  of  low 
self-esteem."' 

Intorrarl.Tl  contact  Is  extremely  important 
in  bringing  about  differentiated  percep- 
tions of  the  other  race.  This  is  particularly 
true  for  the  school.  As  the  Commission  em- 
phasized; 

"Racial  isolation  in  the  schools  also  fos- 
ters attitudes  and  behavior  that  perpetuate 
Isolation  In  other  important  areas  of  .Ameri- 
can life.  Negro  adults  who  attended  racially 
Isolated  schools  are  more  likely  to  iiave  de- 
veloped attitudes  that  alienate  them  from 
whites.  White  adults  with  similarly  isolated 
backgrounds  tend  to  resist  desegregation  in 
many  areas — housing,  Jobs,  and  schools. 

"At  the  same  time,  attendance  at  racially 
Isolated  schools  tends  to  reinforce  the  very 
attitudes  that  assign  Inferior  status  to 
Negroes.  White  adults  who  attended  schools 
in  racial  isolation  are  more  apt  than  other 
whites  to  regard  Negro  institutions  as  in- 
ferior and  to  resist  measures  designed  to 
overcome  discrimination  against  Negroes. 
Negro  adults  who  attended  such  schools  are 
Ukely  to  have  lower  .self-esteem  and  to  ac- 
cept the  assignment  of  inferior  status. 

"Conversely,  Negroes  who  have  attended 
desegregated  schools  tend  to  have  a  higher 
self-esteem,  higher  aspirations  and  .ire  more 
likely  to  seek  desegregated  situations.  Whites 
who  have  had  desegregated  education  are 
more  likely  to  report  a  willingness  to  accept 
Negroes  In  desegregated  situations  and  to 
support  measures  that  will  p.fford  equal  op- 
portunity." "■ 

The  residential  segregation  of  the  urban 
Negro  also  affects  Job  opportunities  for  Ne- 
groes. Negroes  are  disproportionately  em- 
ployed near  where  they  live.  They  .ire  re- 
stricted from  holding  Jobs  in  white  neighbor- 
hoods, particularly  from  jobs  where  they 
would  be  seen  by  clients. -'<'  Second,  since 
knowledge  of  available  Jobs  is  often  obtained 
only  through  informal  contacts.  Negroes  are 
restricted  In  this  way  as  well  from  obtaining 
jobs  elsewhere.  Third,  the  time  and  cost  of 
Journeying  to  Jobs  outside  of  the  central  city 
are  prohibitive  for  Negroes.  Public  trans- 
portation systems  were  developed  to  carry 
commuters  into  the  central  business  and  not 
out  from  the  central  city,  .'^nd  most  Negroes 
are  too  poor  to  own  an  automobile.  The 
McCone  Commission  emphasized  the  Impor- 
tance of  inadequate  public  transportation  for 
Negro  unemployment  In  Watts."" 

These  three  factors  become  tremendously 
Important  when  it  is  realized  that  since  the 
second  world  war  new  Jobs  have  been  created 
largely  in  the  suburbs,  far  away  from  the 
ghettos. -- 

Ghetto  residents  tend  to  be  shortchanged 
with  regard  to  such  services  as  schools,  gar- 


■In  lie   1(\  19  as 


■  /bid.,  vol.  l.Ch.3. 
'Ibid.,  vol.  1,  p.  104. 
■/bid.  vol.  1.  p.  110. 

■"  Kain,  Housing  Segregation,  Negro  Em- 
ployment and  Metropolitan  Decentralisation 
( to  be  published  in  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics. Feb.  1968).  Available,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Program  on  Regional  and  Urban  Eco- 
nomics, Discussion  Paper  No.  14.  July,  1967. 

=>  Ibid.;  also  Kain.  The  Big  Cities'  Big  Prob- 
lem, Challenge,  Sept.  Oct.  1966  (reprinted 
in  the  reprint  series  of  the  Joint  Center  for 
Ur'oan  Studies,  Cambridge.  Mass. ) . 

='Kaln.  The  Distribution  and  Movement  of 
Jobs  and  Industry,  Harvard  University  Pro- 
gram on  Regional  and  Urban  Economics,  Dis- 
cussion Paper  No.  8,  Nov.  1966. 


bage  removal  and  police  protection.-'  They 
are  also  shortchanged  by  business  In  the 
ghetto — "the  poor  pay  more"  and  all  who 
live  in  the  ghetto,  poor  or  not.  tend  to  buy 
at  the  same,  largely  white-owned  stores.- 
Ghetto  residents  become  embittered  over 
such  grievances  and  their  occurrence  is  re- 
lated to  support  for  violent  outbursts.-^ 

Thus  residential  Eegregalion  into  urban 
ghettos  implies  luit  only  residential  Isolntlon 
On  the  base  of  residential  segregation  i.'^ 
built  poor.  o\ercrowded  and  expensive  hous- 
ing, segregated  and  inferior  schools,  unem- 
ployment, economic  oxploit«tirin  and  inferio: 
services.  All  of  these,  harmful  as  they  are  ir, 
themselves,  are  much  mere  destructive  be- 
cause they  reinforce  the  ghetto  resident' 
realization  that  this  is  his  lot  because  he  : 
a  Negro. 

■Human  beings  who  are  forced  to  Ilvf 
under  t^hetto  conditions  and  whose  dally  ex- 
perience tells  them  that  almost  nowhere  u 
Society  are  they  respected  and  granted  i!,-- 
ordinary  dignity  and  courtesy  accorded  t  ^ 
others  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  begin  '<■ 
doubt  their  own  worth.  Since  every  humai. 
being  depends  upon  his  cumulative  experi- 
ence with  others  for  clues  as  to  how  lii 
should  view  and  value  himself,  children  .vh  i 
are  consistently  rejected  undcrstanc'ubh 
begin  to  question  and  doubt  whether  the; 
their  family,  and  their  group  really  deserve 
no  more  respect  irom  the  larger  society  ilia.. 
they  receive.  These  doubts  become  the  secc: 
of  a  pernicious  self-  and  group-hatred,  tl.  • 
Negro's  complex  and  debilitating  prejudiro 
against  himself."  -" 

From  the  perspective  of  the  larger  commu- 
nity, the  metropolis,  it  can  be  argued  tli.  : 
"Negro  residential  segregation  is  the  mo.-t 
important  of  the  fundamental  causes  '■: 
metropolitan  disorders."  -■ 

■The  central  Negro  ghetto  h;is  produced  i 
distortion  of  metropolitan  development  th;: 
has  added  substantially  to  problems  in  cen- 
tral city  finance,  metropolitan  transporti;- 
tion.  housing,  and  urban  renewal.  Tlic  de- 
cline of  central  cities  has  been  hastened  )•: 
a  conviction  in  the  white  community,  botii 
individual  and  corpoiPte.  that  the  ghetn 
would  continue  its  rapid  expansion  with  tl;? 
associated  problems  of  concentrated  pover'" 
and  tocial  disorganization."  -" 

One  reason  ict  the  movement  of  whites  lo 
the  suburbs,  which  causes  the  present  trans- 
portation crisis,  is  the  presence  and  expan- 
sion of  central  city  ghettos  which  push 
"white  residential  areas  farther  and  farther 
from  central  workplaces."  'In  the  absence  i ; 
encroaching  racial  ghettos,  many  central  tif 
homeowners  might  have  been  encouraged  '  j 
renovate  their  existing  properties  rathT 
than  buy  new  houses  in  outlying  areas 
Without  central  city  ghettos  there  would  '•  -• 
more  middle-  and  high-income  residenti  1 
demand  in  central  cities,  which  would  ::  - 
cilltate  attempts  at  center  <  ity  renewal.  Al."' 
suburban  firms  have  been  reluctant  to  mo'.  e 
back  into  the  city  when  faced  with  the  pros- 
pect of  the  ghetto  and  the  "long,  hot  surr.- 
mer."  The  Ulght  of  upper  income  whites  and 
of  firms  to  the  suburbs,  although  not  di;e 
only  to  expanding  central  city  ghettos,  has 


-'Clark.  Dark  Ghetto  (1965,  Harper  ai.d 
Row);  Coleman,  et  al..  Equality  of  Ediut  ■ 
tional  Opportunity  (1966,  U.S.  Governmei  t 
Printing  Office  )  2  vol.;  Drake,  The  Social  a;  i 
Economic  Status  of  the  Negro  in  the  Unttta 
States,  Daedalus,  Winter  1965.  at  771-814. 

-<  Caplowitz,  The  Poor  Pay  More  (1963, 
The  Free  Press ) . 

'^  Murphy  and  Watson,  The  Structure  ' 
Discontent,  Institute  of  Government  and 
Public  -Affairs,  University  of  California  at  Los 
.Angeles  (1967). 

"  Clark,  supra,  f  n.  53,  at  63-64. 

"Kain.  supra,  fn.  62. 

-"Kain  and  Persky,  Alternatives  to  the 
Gilded  Ghetto,  Harvard  University  Program 
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reduced  the  financial  base  for  public  serv- 
ices while  the  need  for  them  has  rlsen.=" 

Thus  much  of  the  urban  crisis  today  is  a 
product  of  Negro  segregation  into  central 
city  ghettos  and  the  flight  of  whites  from 
the  Negro  and  from  these  ghettos. 

The  status  component  in  residential  seg- 
regation has  already  been  discussed  above. 
The  corresponding  status  component  in 
white  reactions  is  also  Important.  Race  re- 
lations in  America  are  alwf.ys  also  status  re- 
lations. Because  residence  is  one  of  the  most 
important  manifestations  of  status,  the  con- 
nection between  residential  segregation  and 
the  low  status  of  Negroes  (and  the  corre- 
sponding high  status  of  whites)  is  partlcu- 
l.irly  close. 

liie  quality  and  nature  of  housing  and  its 
neighborhood  .surroundings,  its  "address."  are 
important  symbvils  of  status  In  American 
society.  Neighborhoods  are  evaluated  ;ks  high- 
er or  lower  in  status.''  This  means  that 
neighborhoods  tend  to  be  composed  of  people 
:;pproxlmately  equal  in  status.  Thus  people 
in  different  occupations  tend  to  be  reslden- 
tlally segregated  irom  each  other  according 
to  the  status  of  iheir  occupations.  '  Housing 
and  neighborhood  cannot  be  discussed  mere- 
Iv  on  the  basis  of  their  physical  character- 
istics. The  .social  element  of  status  is  always 
intimately  Involved. 

In  the  competition  to  achieve  high  status. 
belonging  to  a  lower  caste  is  a  tremendous 
constraint,  belonging  to  a  higher  caste  an 
advantage.  As  Myrdal  had  put  it; 

"When  we  say  that  Negroes  form  a  lower 
caste  in  .-Vmerica.  we  mean  that  they  are 
.subject  to  certain  disabilities  solely  because 
They  are  'Negroes'  in  the  rigid  -American  def- 
;nition  and  not  because  they  are  poor  and 
;ll-educated.'-' 

■'The  caste  principle,  as  insisted  upon  and 
enforced  by  white  society,  would  undoubt- 
edly be  best  satisfied  by  a  classless  Negro 
community  wherein  all  Negroes  in  all  re- 
spects— educationally,  occupationally,  and 
economically — were  in  the  lowest  bracket  and 
placed  under  the  lowest  class  of  whites."  -■> 

This  is  not,  and  has  never  been,  the  case. 
Negroes  are  differentiated  into  classes  in 
somewhat  the  fi^me  way  as  whites  are.  In 
this  situation,  caste  has  a  slightly  different 
meaning: 

"On  the  same  class  level — that  is.  assum- 
ing white  and  Negro  Individuals  with  the 
same  education,  occupation,  income,  and  so 
on — the  -white  does  not  'look  across'  the  caste 
line  upon  the  Negro,  but  he  definitely  looks 
down  upon  him.  And  this  fundamental  fact 
of  caste  is  materialized  in  a  great  number  of 
[lolitical.  judicial,  and  social  disabilities  im- 
posed upon  Negroes  somewhat  independent 
of  their  class   •    •    •"-"" 

An  important  attribute  of  the  American 
caste  system  is  that  equal-status  contact 
•.vith  a  member  of  the  lower  caste  tends  to  be 
.=-een  as  lowering  one's  own  status.  It  is  this 
fact  that  makes  the  .American  race  problem 
more  than  a  problem  of  individual  prejudice. 
Caste  has  its  effects  regardless  of  whether  a 
given  white  is  prejudiced  or  not. 

Because  housing  is  intimately  connected 
with  status,  it  Is  closely  related  to  caste. 
Residential  segregation  occurs  in  part  be- 
cause whites  cio  not  wish  to  live  near  Ne- 
Erroes  for  fear  of  losing  status.  And  residen- 
tial   segregation,     which    defines    a    Negro 
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neighborhood  as  one  of  low  status,  helps  to 
reinforce  the  lower  caste  statvis  of  the  .Negro. 

Residential  segregation  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  the  lower  economic  position  of 
the  Negro.-'  It  is  not  only  middle-class 
whites  who  fear  and  flee  or  fight  when  Ne- 
groes try  to  move  into  their  neighborhood, 
nor  Is  it  that  middle-class  whites  will  not 
oppose  the  entry  of  middle-class  Negroes 
into  their  netghborhcxxl.  The  most  typical 
situation  today  is  not  that  of  lower  class 
Negroes  trying  to  enter  a  white  neighbor- 
hood, but  rather:  "Expansion  of  Negro  resi- 
dential areas  in  recent  years  has  l>een  led  by 
Negroes  of  high  socio-economic  status — not 
only  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  Negro  pop- 
ulation, but  often  higher  than  the  white 
residents  of   the   'invaded'   nelghtxirhood."  "'■ 

Residential  segregation  cannot  be  ex- 
plained either  by  the  prejudice  of  whites. 
When  a  neighborhood  is  "invaded"  by 
Neirroes.  it  is  not  the  case  that  the  racially 
prejudiced  whites  lead  in  leaving  the  nelgh- 
barhood.  The  order  of  leaving  is  much  more 
determined  by  the  .status  of  the  whites,  and 
their  po.ssibllity  of  obtaining  homes  else- 
where- 

"Where  one  lives,  ixjth  home  and  neigh- 
borhood, is  cioselv  linked  to  social  status. 
When  that  status  i.s  threatened,  the  individ- 
ual and  the  neighborhood  lake  measures  to 
combat  this  threat,  usually  by  fleeing,  but 
sometimes  by  violence.  Tlie  fact  that  the 
threat  may  only  be  fancied  is  irrelevant.  As 
long  as  people  believe  it  to  be  true,  it  be- 
comes the  truth  In  the  case  of  Negroes,  the 
high  visibility  factor,  combined  with  the  low 
st,atus  of  Negroes  as  a  sroup,  has  produced 
an  invasion-succession  cycle  that  is  sepa- 
rating most  large  Ame^can  cities  Into  two 
ghettoes,  Negro  at  core,  while  on  the  periph- 
ery." ■'' 

The  residential  caste  segregation  of  the 
Negro  means  that  the  sources  of  high  status 
In  America,  education,  occupation  and  in- 
come, cannot  be  transformed  into  the  ap- 
propriate .American  symbols  or  manifesta- 
tion of  high  status.  It  forces  the  Negro  who 
has  "made  his  way  up  in  the  world"  to  see 
that  he  is  still  defined  by  others  and  must 
still  define  himself  not  as  a  person  with  a 
certain  achieved  status  but  as  a  Negro.  When 
the  rewards  of  status  are  not  granted,  people 
are  less  likely  to  make  the  effort  necessary  to 
better  themselves. 

"The  middle-class  Negro  is  demanding  the 
right  to  share  in  the  status  symbols  of  per- 
sonal success — Cjuality  education  for  his  chil- 
dren: white-collar,  managerial,  or  executive 
jobs;  a  fine  home  In  one  of  the  better  neigh- 
borhoods. Having  accepted  the  same  value 
system  which  the  middle-class  whites  live 
by,  middle-class  Negroes  are  forced  to  com- 
pete with  them  even  at  the  risk  of  conflict. 
The  demand  for  nonsegregated  public  schools 
comes  lareely  from  upwardly  mobile  middle- 
class  Negroes;  the  demands  for  better  white- 
collar,  managerial,   and   executive   Jobs  and 
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fur  better  nonsegregated  housing  come  from 
the  more  .sviccessful  and  stable  middle-class 
Negroes.  If  whites  respond  without  more 
grudging  tokenism  •  •  •  the  masses  of 
working-class  and  lower  middle-class  Negroes 
will  benefit.  Other  Negroes,  too.  will  come  to 
believe  that  the  average  Negro  can  win  re- 
wards through  persistence,  hard  work,  thrift, 
and  cliaracler."  ■''■' 

Indeed,  there  Is  some  evidence  that  the 
successful  middle-class  Negro  cannot  even 
obtain  the  appropriate  status  rewards  of  suc- 
cess inside  of  I  he  ghetto. •■ 

Ca.sie.  as  a  lanklng  of  [leople  without  re- 
gard to  their  individual  characteristics,  is 
cio.sely  related  to  stereotyping.  Studies  of  in- 
terracial contact,  especially  of  interracial 
housing,  all  .show  that  such  contact  lends 
to  reduce  stereotypes  each  race  holds  of  the 
other,  and  to  Increase  dlfferentlited  evalua- 
tions of  individuals."  Thus,  anything  which 
hinders  Interracial  contact  helps  preserve 
racl:il  stereotypes. 

But  It  Is  not  interrarlal  contact  in  Itself 
which  reduces  steretoyplng  .Studies  show 
thnt  'A'hat  is  necessary  is  vqucl-status  inter- 
racial contact  In  a  non-comi>etltlve  situa- 
tion •■- 

"Racial  problems  have  not  been  problems 
of  racial  contact  •  •  *  It  is  not  ilie  sitting 
next  to  a  Negro  at  a  table  or  washing  at 
the  next  basin  that  is  repulsive  to  a  white. 
but  the  fact  that  this  implies  equal  .status. 
Historically,  the  most  intimate  relationships 
have  been  approved  between  Negro  and 
white  so  long  as  status  of  white  superiority 
versus  Negro  inferiority  has  been  clear. 
Trouble  comes  only  when  Negroes  decided 
not  to  be  servant.s  or  inl.stresscs  and  hcek 
a  status  ecjual  to  that  of  whites.  When 
Negroes  start  to  assume  symbols  of  upward 
mobility,  then  a  pattern  of  residential  segra- 
gation  develops  in  the  South,  too". " 

Since  housing  is  linked  to  .status,  inter- 
racial residence  is  equal-siiius  residence. 
Thus  Interracial  housing  and  interracial 
neighborhoods  would  help  to  contradict  and 
begin  to  destroy  the  stereotype  and  the  lower 
caste  position  of  the  Negro.  Conversely,  resi- 
dential segregation  with  Negroes  restricted  to 
low  status  areas  helps  to  maintain  stereo- 
types and  to  maintain  the  lower  caste  posi- 
tion of  the  Negro, 

When  forced  residential  segregation  is  such 
a  powerful  reinforcer  of  caste  position  It  is 
not  surprising  that  ghetto  residents  leel 
powerless,  bitter,  and  alienated  from  the 
larger  community.  A  Rochester  study  com- 
pared Negroes  in  similar  economic  circum- 
stances in  segregated  and  integrated 
neighborhoods ; 

"This  single  dlflference  was  associated  with 
pronounced  differences  in  how  Negroes  felt 
.about  life  in  Rochester,  Those  Neiiroes  living 
on  integrated  streets  were  less  likely  to  be- 
lieve accusations  of  police  brutality  against 
Negroes,  were  less  likely  to  be  sympathetic 
with  the  1964  Rochester  rl-:.ts  were  less  likely 
to  be  antagonistic  tovi'ard  whites,  were  less 
likely  to  feel  whites  were  prejudiced,  and  were 
more  likely  to  prefer  living  in  Rochester.  In 
my    mind    these    differences    .>rlse    because 
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those  Negroes  who  live  on  mixed  stree'-s  feel 
more  a  part  of  the  community;  they  feel 
more  accepted  by  whites.  Those  who  live  in 
all-Negro  neighborhoods  do  not  have  the 
same  feeling  of  belonging  to  the  Rochester 
community." «' 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  collective  vio- 
lence becomes  a  live  possibility  for  ghetto 
residents  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  some  have 
begun  to  try  and  make  the  best  of  the  situa- 
tion by  redefining  blackness  as  a  positive  vir- 
tue and  separation  from  whites  as  a  good 
thing. 

The  direct  discriminatory  effects  of  the 
ghetto  and  the  meaning  of  these  effects  for 
relationships  between  the  races  and  the  re- 
inforcement of  caste  are  Important.  But  the 
effect  of  the  ghetto  and  Its  discriminations 
on  the  structure  of  the  Negro  community 
inside  of  the  ghetto  also  Is  of  concern.  The 
Negro  community  Is  also  a  differentiated  and 
stratified  one.  but  the  constraint  of  the 
ghetto  does  not  provide  enough  space  for 
the  classes  to  be  as  spread  out.  as  separated 
from  each  other,  as  !n  the  white  world." 
Because  of  this,  and  because  so  many  Ne- 
groes are  stlU  In  poor  economic  circum- 
stances, "m.my  more  Negroes  than  whites 
nve  in 'predominantly  lower-class  neighbor- 
hoods "  *•  Thus  most  Negro  children  must 
go  to  segregated  schools  In  which  the  pre- 
dominant background  of  the  other  children 
is  lower  class  But  the  lower  class  composi- 
tion of  a  .school  has  a  powerful  depressing 
effect  on  educational  performance."  The  con- 
clusion Is  that  Negro  ghetto  children  are 
doubly  deprived  by  being  forced  Into  segre- 
gated schools — by  the  class  composition  of 
the  school  as  well  .is  Its  racial  segregation. 
Parents  who  try  to  Instill  a  concern  for 
achievement  and  for  education  In  their  chil- 
dren find  their  efforts  negated  by  the  class 
composition  of  the  school. 

It  IS  well  known  that  such  manifestations 
of  social  disorganization  as  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, drug  addiction,  crime  and  mental 
illness  are  found  with  high  frequency  in  the 
ghetto  The  closeness  of  the  ghetto  means 
that  all  o;  its  residents  will  be  exposed  to 
these  phenomena. 

■The  structure  of  the  Negro  neighborhood 
and  the  Negro  community  means  that  the 
Negro  midcle  class  •  •  •  rarely  escapes  from 
the  near  presence  of  the  Negro  poor,  as  well  as 
of  the  depraved  and  the  criminal.  The  mid- 
dle-class neighborhoods  border  on  the  lower- 
class  neighborhoods,  and  suffer  from  rob- 
beries and  attacks,  and  the  psychic  assaults 
of  a  hundred  awful  sights."  *' 

An  important  theory  of  social  disorganiza- 
tion argues  that  deviant  behavior  is  a  re- 
sponse to  the  lack  of  the  means  and  the  op- 
portunity to  achieve  the  means  necessary 
to  attain  culturally  valued  goals."  Since  Ne- 
groes are  doubly  deprived  of  means  and  op- 
portunity— by  their  economic  position  and 
their  caste — it  is  not  surprising  that  such 
phenomena  occir  so  frequently  in  ghettos. 

An  environment  so  full  of  crime,  addiction 
and  mental  illness,  as  well  as  the  discrimina- 
tory aspects  characteristic  of  the  ghetto, 
works  against  the  efforts  of  parents  to  in- 
still appropriate  aspirations  and  concerns  In 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

their  children.  The  environment.  Instead  of 
aiding  parents'  efforts — and  the  efforts  of  the 
children  themselves — tends  to  thwart  it.  To 
escape  its  effects  children  have  to  dissociate 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  from  their 
immediate  surroundings. 

"My  colleagues  und  I  found  that  the  mosi'. 
striking  characteristic  of  the  'squares' — thai". 
is,  the  non-dellnqueni.  non-dnig-uslng 
youth — in  high  delinquency,  high  drug-use 
areas  of  the  city  is  the  degree  to  which  they 
actively  dissociate  themselves  from  their  de- 
structive environment  and  work  toward  leav- 
ing it  entirely.  They  are  not  as  yet  free  to 
change  their  place  of  residence,  but  they 
can  try  to  spend  as  little  time  as  possible  on 
the  streets,  to  select  their  companions  care- 
fully, to  concentrate  on  their  school  work, 
to  spend  their  free  time  In  reading  and 
activities  of  the  community  center,  to  seek 
out  suitable  adults  to  serve  as  models,  con- 
fidants and   advisors,   and  so  on."' 

There  Is  little  wonder  then  that  people 
wish  to  escape  from  such  an  environment. 
Added  pressure  for  escape  comes  from  the 
higher  status  of  white  neighborhoods.  Middle- 
class  Negroes  .ire  especially  eager  to  escape 
from  the  ghetto,''  and  become  embittered 
once  again  when  they  find  tliat  the  ghetto  has 
caught  up  with  them  again.  The  result  is 
that  all  those  in  the  ghetto  are  dissatisfied 
with  it,  and  not  merely  those  economically 
at  the  bottom.  A  study  of  Watts  concluded: 

"It  is  Important  to  note  that  a  high  level 
of  discontent  seems  to  pervade  the  entire 
curfew  community.  Tills  is  particularly  strik- 
ing in  the  light  of  the  often  repeated  refrain 
that  problems  of  police  brutality  and  exploi- 
tation by  merchants  are  essentially  confined 
to  the  p>oorer  segments  of  the  segregated 
community.  Sllberman,  for  example,  argues 
that  'squalid  housing,  a  narrow  range  of  Job 
possibilities,  frequent  unemployment,  low 
pay,  exploitation  (whether  real  or  imagined  I 
by  landlords,  shopkeepers  and  employers, 
police  biaitallty — these  .ire  the  grievances 
that  animate  the  Negroes,  that  live  in  the 
big  city  slums.'  We  have  found  that  these 
grievances  ;ue  indeed  salient  for  the  Negroes 
in  Los  Angeles  and  are  related  to  support  for 
the  riot  and  participation  in  it,  but  they  are 
not  limited  to  those  who  form  the  'under- 
class' of  the  Negro  community."  '- 

The  ultimate  and  Increasingly  frequent 
response  of  ghetto  residents  to  such  a  total- 
ly destructive  environment  is  the  riot.  There 
is  some  reason  to  think  that  ghetto  residents, 
feeling  that  no  ordinary  action  will  have  any 
effect  on  the  fact  of  the  ghetto,  are  increas- 
ingly coming  to  see  the  riot  as  an  accepta- 
ble form  of  political  action. 

"Rioting  evolves  as  a  form  of  collective 
pressure  or  protest  where  large  numbers  of 
people  are  crowded  and  allenatted  together, 
sharing  a  common  fate  that  they  no  longer 
accept  as  necessary,  though  to  them  it  may 
seem  Inevitable."  " 

Increasingly  many  Negroes  are  obtaining 
more  education,  better  Jobs,  higher  Incomes, 
although  it  is  not  clear  that  the  position  of 
Negroes  as  a  group,  as  compared  to  whites, 
Is  improving.'"  At  the  same  time  residential 
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segregation  is  not  declining,  and  the  ghettos 
are  growing.  One  of  the  most  Important 
American  manifestations  of  status,  the  hoiiir- 
and  the  neighborhood.  Is  being  denied  to  ii;- 
creasingly  many  Negroes  just  as  they  achieve 
the  characteristics  that  are  supposed  to  brinj 
high  status.  The  pluralist  position  whlci. 
argues  that  Negroes  should  be  "assimilated 
into  the  larger  society  while  remalnin.' 
physically  separated  i  by  their  own  choice  i 
falls  to  sec  this  contradiction,  .-\s  long  a-; 
high  status  is  not  given  to  the  achlevemen;; 
which  merit  it  in  white  society,  this  contra- 
diction Increases  the  destructive  effects  '•: 
the  ghetto. 

This  contradiction  between  the  materi." 
improvement  of  many  and  their  continue  ■ 
status  frustration  i.s  exceedingly  dangeroii- 
It  is  the  classical  cause  of  collective  vlolenn 

"It  has  often  been  noted  by  students  ■  : 
revolutionary  movements  that  the  period  ■ 
greatest  violence  occurs  not  when  people  ar^ 
most  deprived  and  repres.scd,  but  rather  who;, 
things  .seem  to  be  improving.  This  h.is  bee:, 
explained  as  a  consequence  of  frustration.; 
experienced  by  persons  whose  expectatloi. 
have  been  raised  by  material  improvement - 
in  their  life  situations  and  who  imp.itien;: 
come  to  expect  further  gains  which  are  n>  : 
Immediately  obtainable.  In  a  psychologica: 
sense,  such  persons  compare  themselves  'vii  . 
those  enjoying  more  of  the  rewards  of  ^i  - 
ciety  rather  than  with  those  less  fortunat. 
or  with  their  own  previous  deprivations.  At  - 
cordingly,  modest  gains  exaggerate  feelinc; 
of  frustration  and  despair  rather  than  c::- 
mlnish  them.  In  the  present  case,  it  has  bee:-. 
remarked  by  many  public  officials  that  Lus 
Angeles,  with  its  palm-lined  streets  of  single- 
family  dwelling  units,  its  absence  of  rat- 
infested  .illeys,  :\nd  its  relatively  better  labo:" 
market,  should  not  be  experiencing  violent 
racial  troubles  The  above  theory  would  .'siip- 
gest  that  such  improvements  in  living  con- 
ditions irlgger  higher  expectations  ;imDnj 
Che  inhabitants  and  a  heightened  sense  '■: 
relative  deprivation.'  •  •  •  The  Los  Angeles 
riot  •  •  •  appears  to  have  been  a  collective 
emotional  explosion  of  persons  responding 
not  to  ideological  pronouncements  but  to  .;:. 
accumulation  of  irritation  and  despair  ana 
to  the  excitement  of  the  moment."  ■■■■ 

The  liarmful  and  destructive  effects  .•: 
forced  chettoization  have  been  outlmea 
above.  The  results  of  these  effects  in  rein- 
forcing caste  have  been  .sliown  to  be  at  the 
base  of  the  present  metropolitan  problem 
The  urban  problem  is  a  crisis,  for  discontent 
frustration  and  bitterness  are  uniforit: 
throughout  the  ghetto.  Middle-class  ghett. 
Negroes,  as  well  as  low"er-class  ones,  are  in- 
creasingly willing  to  resort  to  violence. 

"•  •  •  the  motivations  of  persons  sup- 
porting that  riot  vary  with  their  relative 
positions  in  the  structure  of  the  community 
Those  who  are  better  off  seem  to  evidence 
considerable  anti-white  sentiment  which  is 
significantly  related  to  their  participation  i:. 
violence.  Those  less  fortunate  rebel  against 
discrimination  and  appear  to  be  motivated 
mainly  by  economic  discontent.  Mistreat- 
ment or  exploitation  by  whites  (merchant? 
and  police)  seems  to  be  a  source  of  riot  sup- 
port for  aH  levels  in  the  ghetto.  Such  evi- 
dence of  differential  motivation  points  to  the 
hypiothesis  that  the  more  fortunate  members 
of  the  community  compare  themselves  -with 
the  white  majority  and  feel  frustrated  ot 
their  inability  to  gain  benefits  in  keepinn 
with  their  status  aspirations.  Such  persons 
have  made  social  and  economic  gains,  but 
along  with  their  mobility  have  gone  rising 
levels  of  expectation.  We  have  seen  that  the 
amount  of  social  contact  with  whites  in- 
creases with  improvements  In  socioeconomic 
status.  But  we  have  also  seen  that  discontent 
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increases  as  social  conUict  increases.  We 
would  expect  that  continued  contact  with 
white  persons  by  those  Negroes  who  have 
made  economic  gains  would  serve  to  increase 
their  impatience  and  frustration  at  not  being 
able  to  enjoy  the  same  freedom  of  movement 
and  opporttinity  taken  for  granted  by  white 
persons  In  their  quest  of  "the  American 
dream."  We  suspect  that  many  white  persons 
have  viewed  the  middle-class  Negro  group  as 
a  moderating  infiuence  m  the  racial  strug- 
gle. •    •   • 

"We  find  little  room  for  such  an  optimistic 
appraisal.  If  our  analysis  is  correct,  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  life  for  the  Negro,  even  in  the 
j)alm-lined  spaciousness  of  Los  Angeles,  have 
1,'ro-wn  acute  and  a  significant  number  of 
Negroes,  successful  or  unsuccessful,  are  emo- 
tionally prepared  for  violence  as  a  strategy 
i,r  solution  to  end  the  problems  of  segrega- 
tion, exploitation,  and  subordination.'" 
1  Emphasis  added.] 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  the  effect  on 
the  victims  of  racial  setrrepatlon  in  housing, 
confined  thereby  to  the  racial  ghetto,  is 
primarUv  in  terms  of  the  effect  of  such 
.segregation  on  the  self-image  of  Negro 
.Americans.  It  demonstrates  that  ixjday.  more 
than  one  hundred  years  after  the  Tlilrtenth 
.i^mendment  and  the  adoption  of  the  iederal 
law  guaranteeing  the  riiht  of  all  citizens  to 
inu-chase  and  hold  real  property  without  dis- 
crimination based  on  race,  a  pattern  of  denial 
to  our  Negro  citizens  of  that  right  in  our 
country  still  remains,  primarily  through 
widespread  racially  discriminatory  practices 
by  private  sellers.  The  denial  of  that  right 
which  the  post-Civil  War  congresses  and  fed- 
eral courts  stated  to  be  a  txidge  of  servitude, 
results  in  its  continued  existence  even  now. 
And  such  continuance  is  a  violation  of  the 
rights  protected  by  the  1866  Act  and  Section 
1982. 

Another  aspect  of  the  foregoing  discussion 
which  has  relevance  to  the  issue  before  this 
Court  in  this  case  Is  the  description  of  the 
psychological  impact  of  the  segregated  racial 
ghetto    on    its    inhabitants.    This    Court    in 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education.  347  U.S.  483. 
493-95    (1954)    took   cognizance   of   the   fact 
that  racial  segregation  of  children  in  public 
schools  generates  in  children  so  segregated 
"a  feeling  of  inferiority  as  to  their  status  in 
the  community  that  may  affect  their  hearts 
and  minds  in  a  way  unlikely  ever  to  be  un- 
done."   (at    494).    Confinement    to    a    racial 
ghetto    causes    not    only    children,    but    all 
those  imprisoned  in  it  because  of  their  race 
to  suffer  from  precisely  the  disabilities  which 
the  1866  Act  sought  to  end  for  all  the  vic- 
tims of   human  slavery  because  its  authors 
knew  that  without  so  doing  they  would  fall 
in  their  goal  of  bestowing  true  freedom  on 
them,  of  insioring  that  they  could  enter  the 
free  American  society  on  a  basis  of  equality. 
Section  1  of  the  1866  Act  did,  of  course, 
bar  many  forms  of  discriminatory  state  ac- 
tion. Thus  the  rights  to  sue  and  be  parties 
and  give  evidence   can  have   effect  both   in 
instrumenalties  of  the  state  and  in  litigation 
between  private  parties.  The  right  to  inherit 
property  also  is  dependent  on  the  operation 
of  the  state's  machinery  governing  decedents' 
estates.  And  conveyance  and  holding  of  real 
property   normally   involves,   in   addition   to 
private  conduct,  and  the  operation  of  some 
forms  of  state  machinery  such  as  recorda- 
tion, the  payment  of  certain  taxes  and  com- 
pliance  with   laws   governing    the   transfers 
of  the  kind  of  property  Involved.  And   ob- 
viously the  guarantee  of  full  tmd  equal  bene- 
fit of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the  secu- 
rity  of   person   and    property   operates    pri- 
marily as  a  check  on  the  exercise  of  state 
powers.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  Section  1  in- 
volves prohibitions  on  both   sUte  and  pri- 
vate action  in  order  to  achieve  its  basic  goal, 
elimination  for  as  long  as  it  is  law,  of  all 
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the  incidents  of  slavery  and  a  guarantee  to 
all.  free  from  discrimination  based  on  race. 
of  equality  in  the  exercise  of  lUl  those  civil 
rights  it  specifies,  because  its  authors  and 
the  Congress  that  adopted  the  law  believed 
them  fundamental  to  freedom  and  necessary 
to  do  away  forever  with  the  possible  revival 
of  human  sla\ery  by  extirpating  every  one  of 
Its  Incidents. 

Applying  the  foregoing  to  the  Instant  case 
It  becomes  clear  that  the  District  Court  Is  In 
error  when  it  says,  "The  legal  right  to  pur- 
chase properly  does  not,  however,  carry  with 
it  a  corresponding  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  owner  to  enter  into  a   contract  of  sale 
against  his  will."  And  the  Court  of  Appeals 
introduces  an  element  of  confusion  when  It 
questions    whether    Congress    intended    to 
create  a  duty  to  sell  without  discrimination. 
If  the  guaranty  of  the  right  of  the  petitioners 
herein   to  the  same  right  to  purchase  real 
property   as  white   citizens   is   to   have   any 
meaning  or   impact.   It   must   mean    that   a 
would-be  seller  of  real  properly  whose  terms 
as  to  price  and  time  have  Ijeen  met  cannot 
refuse  to  sell   to  the   person   who   has   met 
those  terms  solely  because  of  the  race  of  the 
purchaser.  It  was  not  a  desire  to  protect  the 
marketability  of  property  which  led  Congress 
to  enact  the  1866  Act.  It  was  a  recognition  of 
the  need  to  end  for  the  freed  men  all  the 
incidents  of  slavery.  And  if  this  goal  is  ever 
to  be  achieved,  the  right  of  Negroes  to  pur- 
chase property,  in  this  instance  real  prop- 
erty, without  discrimination  based  on  race 
must  carry  with  it  a  corresponding  duty  on 
the  part   of   the  seller  who   has  placed   his 
property  on  the  market  to  sell  without  dis- 
crimination based  on  race.  A  seller  faced  with 
a  would-be  buyer  who.  aside  from  race,  meets 
all   his  demands,  demonstrates   ability   and 
willingness  to  pay  the  price  asked,  and  plans 
a    type    of    occupancy    consistent    with    the 
seller's  wishes,  must  have  an  obligation  to 
sell  to  such  a  purchaser,  if  the  right  of  that 
purchaser  to  buy  free  from  racial  discrimina- 
tion is  to  have  any  reality.  Here  failure  to 
impose  such  an  obligation  on  the  respond- 
ents toward  the  petitioner,  may  well  result  in 
denial  to  the  Negro  petitioner  of  the  right  to 
live    anywliere    in    St.    Louis    County,    even 
though  he  can  afford  a  home  there  and  hous- 
ing iacilities  are  available  for  sale  there.  If 
respondents  are  not  held  to  be  so  obligated, 
they  and  other  sellers  similarly  allowed  to 
reftise  to  sell  to  Negroes,  whether  by  con- 
spiracy, custom  or  parallel  action  arising  out 
of  fear  of  social  or  economic  repercussions  or 
bigotry,  may  exclude  Negroes  Irom  the  entire 
county,  anci  even,  if  the  practice  spreads  far 
enough,  the  entire  area.  This  would  certain- 
ly be  a  denial  of  the  petitioners'  right  to  live 
and  work  where  they  will. 

It  Is  not  here  contended  that  the  Congress 
that   enacted   the    1866    Act   was    Intending 
to  adopt  a  fair  housing  law.  Rather  It  In- 
tended  to  insure   the   right   of   all   to  pur- 
chase or  lease  real  property  without  racial 
discrimination  because  denial  of  that  right 
is  an  incident  of  slavery.  It  could  not  have 
foreseen  the  vast  development  of  racial  dis- 
crimination   that    has    created    our    racial 
ghettos    and    the    white    surburban    nooses 
around  our  cities  '-■  with  their  concomitants 
of  poverty,  slums,  economic  exploitation  of 
the  enforced  dweller  in  the  racial  ghetto  and 
segregation  in  education  and  in  employment. 
But  it  would  have  conceded  that  these  results 
are  incidents  of  slavery  which  deny  the  fun- 
damental rights  of  free  men  and  therefore 
fall  under  the  ban  of  the  Act.  It  would  have 
rejected  any  effort  to  interpret  the  Act  fis  not 
preventing  "such  patterns  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  housing  when  imposed  by  private 
persons.   It   -Aould   have   Inclsted   that   thus 
leaving  the  right  of  the  Negro  descendants 
of   freedmen  to  live   and   work   where   they 
wished,  dependent  on  the  tender  mercy  of 
Individual  or  corporate  owners  of  real  prop- 
erty would  be  to  open  the  way  to  the  per- 
petuation of  an  aspect  of  slavery. 
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<;.    CONSTITDTIONAL    AUTHORITY    FOR    THE    CTVU. 
RIGHTS    ACT    l)F    1B66 

It  Is  submitted  that  there  are  three  dif- 
ferent grounds  In  both  the  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments  to  support  the 
constltuUonallty  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1866.  These  are  Section  2  of  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment,  the  Tldrteenth  Amendment's 
rirst  section,  and  Section  5  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment. 


A  LETTER  FROM  A  CONCERNED 
MOTHER 


Hon.G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

UF    MI.SSISSlPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10,  1968 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  ol  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  that  I  have  .ju.st  received 
from  a  concerned  mother  and  loyal 
American.  Tlie  violence  that  is  rampant 
in  our  country  today  and  the  seemine 
breakdo'i\'n  of  law  and  order  in  America 
are  of  \1tal  concern  to  her,  as  they  are 
I  jail  of  us. 
The  letter  follows : 

706  Forrest  Bori.rvARD. 

CoLtt.MBVs.  Miss,. 

June  3.  1S68. 
Hon,  G.  V.  Montgomery, 
House  of  Reprpsfntativcs. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  After  listening  to 
President  Johnson's  .-speech  tonight  about 
the  attempt  on  the  life  of  Robert  Kennedy,  I 
felt  that  I  must  tell  someone  exactly  how  I 
feel  about  the  cause  and  reasons  behind  such 
horrible  acts  of  violence  we  have  experienced 
within  this  country  within  the  last  few 
years.  If  I  thought  my  letter  would  be 
brought  to  his  attention,  I  would  mail  it  di- 
rectly to  him. 

He  has  appointed  a  committee  of  very  dis- 
tinguished Americans  to  probe  this  question 
and  to  bring  forth  reasoning  on  this  matter: 
however,  there  Is  one  main  t,-ictor  which  is 
the  contributing  source  of  these  things  and 
I  feel  this  very  deeply.  This  factor  :.-4  the  news 
media  on  television.  I  am  not  referring  to  the 
facts  of  news  which  are  broadcast,  but  the 
elalx)ration  on  these  facts,  as  well  .ts,  the 
opinions  i  mostly  personal)  expressed  by  the 
newsmen  themselves.  The  full  coverage  pro- 
grams of  the  acts  of  violence  which  are 
brought  before  the  American  people  daily 
cannot  help  but  arouse  prejudice  and  hatred 
when  the  acts  are  flashed  before  them  time 
after  time. 

Information,  Iree  speech  and  free  press 
are  vital;  but  too  much  of  a  good  thing  is 
almost  always  detrimental  when  it  is  ex- 
posed to  so  many.  Commentaries  are  good 
when  they  do  not  create  civil  strife  and  rage. 
I  don't  think  I  have  ever  U)een  more  hor- 
rified in  all  my  life  as  I  was  several  months 
ago  while  watching  a  live  news  broadcast 
from  Viet  Nam  in  which  a  young  North 
Vietnamese  Rebel  was  captured,  brought 
into  the  streets  of  Saigon  and  turned  over 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Saigon  Millt.\ry  Police  at 
which  time  he  was  shot  through  the  head 
point  blank  without  even  a  word  spoken  and 
crumpled  to  the  ground  right  before  the 
eyes  of  the  American  viewers.  Tlils  is  only 
a  small  instance  among  many  raid  I  :isk 
you,  "Is  this  not  enough  to  enrage  the  mind 
of  a  sane  person,  much  less  a  fanatic?  " 

Maybe  these  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a 
common  every'day  citizen  and  mother  will 
not  go  by  the"  wayside.  I  hope  not.  My  chil- 
dren love  to  watch  television  and  sometimes 
it  is  not  possible  to  monitor  a  program  they 
do  not  need   to  see    (children   are   impres- 
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slonablei  and  since  these  have  become  so 
niimerous,  they  may  grow  up  to  think  that 
this  Is  the  way  this  country  Is  supposed  to  be. 
God  forbid  It. 

And  wliat  about  the  next  age  group,  the 
ones  you  don't  choose  a  program  for.  They 
will  be  our  next  leaders  and  most  are  easily 
swayed. 

A  sincerely  concerned  person. 

Lynn  Stewart. 


THE  ORGANIZED  BARS  RESPONSI- 
BILITY TO  IMPROVE  INTERRA- 
CIAL RELATIONS 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF    M.\RVL\ND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  10,  1968 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  lead 
article  of  the  June  1968  issue  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal  de- 
serves tlie  attention  of  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  improving  the  condition  of 
American  life.  The  article,  entitled  "The 
Organized  Bar's  Responsibility  To  Im- 
prove Interracial  Relations."  was  origi- 
nally delivered  as  an  address  to  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Bar  Presidents  by 
the  president  of  the  Cleveland  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  James  C.  Davis. 

In  clear  terms  and  with  keen  insight. 
Mr.  Davis  depicts  the  threat  of  disor- 
der in  our  society,  rhe  imderlying  causes 
of  despair  which  foment  disorder  and 
the  role  lawyers  must  play  in  eliminating 
the  symptoms  of  disorder.  In  defining 
the  challenge  to  and  suggesting  the  re- 
sponse of  cur  society,  Mr.  Davis  candid- 
ly states  what  society's  response  should 
be.  Rewrites: 

The  white  man's  charity  is  not  needed. 
What  is  required  is  the  creation  of  a  climate 
in  which  the  Negro  can  achieve  his  own  sal- 
vation. In  wh.ch  he  can  stand  on  his  own  feet 
and  achieve  his  own  self-respect  What  is 
required  from  the  white  majority  is  to  make 
such  an  environment  possible. 

Mr.  Davis  candidly  recognizes  that  the 
argument  for  the  creation  of  a  hospitable 
environment  for  Negro  achievement 
often  meets  the  complaint  that  Negroes, 
like  impoverished  immigrant  minorities 
of  previous  decades,  should  be  left  to 
their  own  devices  for  advancement.  But 
times  have  changed,  and  as  Mr.  Davis 
points  out.  the  conditions  which  face 
the  present  Negro  slum  dwellers  are 
greatly  different  from  those  which  con- 
fronted the  w'iiite  man  who  worked  his 
way  out  of  the  slum. 

Mr.  Davis  urges  the  organizf-d  bar  to 
take  specific  actions  which  will  give  the 
Negroes  hope  for  a  better  life.  I  quote 
several  key  passages: 

What  specific  aids  can  the  organized  bar 
bring  to  the  solution  of  these  problems?  We 
can  start  with  the  profession  Itself.  We  can 
remove  all  restrictions.  If  any  still  remain, 
on  the  admission  of  Negro  lawyers  to  our 
professional  societies  on  a  basis  of  complete 
equality  with  their  white  contemporaries. 
We  can  eliminate  the  bars  to  the  employ- 
ment of  competent  Negro  lawyers  by  white 
law  firms.  If  the  leadership  of  lawyers  Is  to 
be  effective,  it  must  Include  both  white  and 
Negro  lawyers  acting  together  in  equality. 

Az  the  national  and  state  levels  we  can 
utilize  the  Influence  of  the  organized  bar 
to  bring  public  authorities  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  our  Interracial  problems  cannot  be 
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solved  without  large-scale  government  as- 
sistance The  white  majority  must  accept 
this  cost  The  organized  bar  must  provide 
the  leadership  to  obtain  that  acceptance. 
The  provision  of  such  assistance  is  not  the 
breaking  of  new  ground.  In  the  depth  of  the 
great  depression,  when  our  white  majority 
was  faced  with  economic  and  social  distress 
comparable  to  that  now  facing  the  Negro 
minority,  neither  the  federal  nor  the  state 
government  hesitated  to  act.  What  measures 
are  now  required  may  be  debat.ed.  but  the 
need  for  effective  measures  should  not  be. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Mr.  Davis' 
article  to  every  attorney  and  concerned 
American,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  not  ob.iection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Organized  Bar'.s  RESPONsisiLrrY  To 
Improve  Interracial  Relations 

(By  James  C.  Davis) 

My  interest  In  the  organized  Bar's  re- 
sponsibility with  respect  to  interracial  re- 
lations flows  from  practical  necessities.  The 
law  Arm  of  which  I  am  a  member — a  hun- 
dred-odd lawyers — is  located  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  a  metropolitan  area  in  which  the  In- 
ner-city population  is  more  than  35  per 
cent  Negro.  We  have  exprrienced  conditions 
in  our  city  that  are  not  unique — disturb- 
ances on  a  scale  to  require  the  services  of 
the  National  Guard  to  restore  law  and  order. 
The  necessity  for  the  resolution  of  interracial 
conflicts  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  academic 
interest;  it  is  a  matter  of  professional  sur- 
viv.al. 

The  practice  of  law  Is  not  ambulatory.  If 
the  climate  becomes  inhospitable,  we  cannot 
move  to  other  locations.  A  business  enter- 
prise, faced  with  the  same  problem,  may  pick 
up  stakes  and  move.  Tliis  luxury  is  not  avail- 
able to  lawyers.  Since  we  cannot  abandon 
ship,  our  choice  is  a  na.rrow  one.  We  must 
either  keep  the  vessel  seaworthy  or  go  down 
with  it. 

No  permanent  solution  to  interracial  prob- 
lems will  evolve  until  we  successfully  grap- 
ple with  their  basic  underlying  causes.  The 
primary  need  is  for  leadership,  with  the  wis- 
dom and  courage  not  only  to  expose  these 
causes  but  to  point  the  way  to  their  solu- 
tion. I  believe  that  lawyers,  by  education 
and  experience,  are  better  equipped  than  any 
other  group  in  our  society  to  provide  this 
leadership. 

Lawyers  are  still  generallsts.  and  there  are 
few  of  them  left.  Our  education  has  not 
been  limited  to  a  particular  science  or  a 
specialized  section  of  the  business  economy. 
Rather,  our  sttidy  of  the  common  law  has 
required  an  examination  of  men's  social  and 
economic  experiences,  in  good  times  and  bad. 
under  a  great  variety  of  political  structtires. 
from  monarchy  through  democracy  and  fed- 
eralism to  our  present  quasi-socialistic  en- 
vironment. 

As  with  our  education,  so  with  our  expe- 
rience. We  have  learned  to  Investigate  dis- 
puted facts  and  conflicting  points  of  view 
and.  therefrom,  to  ascertain  and  demonstrate 
the  truth.  We  have  learned  obiectivity  in 
analysis.  If  we  lawyers,  as  a  groui.  '.vill  put 
our  minds  and  strengths  to  work,  we  are  best 
equipped  to  recognize  the  causes  of  today's 
interracial  problems  and  to  provide  the  lead- 
ership through  which  they  may  be  resolved. 

RIOTS    COULD    become    REBELLION    AND 

revolution 
A  principal  obstruction  to  solution  of  these 
problems  has  been  the  failure  of  the  white 
majority  of  our  citizens  to  understand  fully 
the  width  and  depth  of  our  racial  conflicts 
and  that  their  resolution  is  essentially  a 
whlt«  responsibility.  Fortunately,  the  riots  in 
our  metropolitan  ghettos  have  not  yet  been 
true  race  riots.  They  have  not  involved  sub- 
stantial  direct   conflict    between   white   and 
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Negro  populations.  Rather,  they  have  been 
riots  .against  the  situation  in  which  the 
Negro  poor  are  forced  to  live,  and  they  have 
been  confined  largely  within  the  ghetto  area.s 
These  facts,  however,  have  tended  to  obscurr 
both  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  Negri> 
unrest. 

The  fact  is  that  no  matter  where  riots  havr 
occurred,  there  has  been  no  concerted  effor- 
by  the  ma.ss  of  the  Negro  papulation  to  sup- 
press them.  The  riots  have  been  tolerated,  ii 
not  tacitly  approved,  by  substantial  number.' 
of  our  Nefjro  citizens.  This  is  not  difficult  u> 
understand  when  millions  of  Negroes  live  in 
the  depth  of  poverty  stirrounded  by  the  mo.s- 
affluent  white  society  in  history.  While  only 
the  most  radical  Negro  is  prepared  to  pr.r- 
ticipate  in  armed  rebellion  against  the  white 
majority,  far  greater  numbers  are  convincec: 
that  were  it  not  for  the  nets  the  Negro  prob 
lem  would  be  looked  at  with  yesterday's  in 
difference  rather  than  today's  concern.  In 
the  minds  of  many  Negroes,  violence — anc' 
only  violence — pays  off. 

History  should  teach  us  that  the  road  from 
riot  to  rebellion  to  revolution  has  been  trav- 
eled before  and  that  the  trip  can  be  a  quick 
one.  The  Boston  Tea  Party  w.i.s  a  riot.  It  wa.s 
carried  out  by  a  small  number  of  a  mlnoritv 
grotip.  But.  when  riot  did  not  arotise  the 
majority  to  relieve  the  oppres.-^ion  felt  by  the 
minority,  it  was  a  short  journey  from  riot 
through  rebellion  to  revolution 

Where  rioting  appears  on  the  .«cale  that 
we  have  already  witnessed,  there  must  exist 
the  potential  for  rebellion  and  revolution. 
No  Pinall  group  of  Stokely  Carmichael.^;.  Rap 
Browns  or  Black  Nationalists,  no  matter  how 
well  organized  or  financed  and  no  ma'ter 
by  whom  inspired  and  trained,  could  have 
produced  the  destrtiction  and  lootin,5  we 
have  witnessed  without  at  least  the  tacit  ac- 
ceptance of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Negro  ghettos.  It  follows  that  there  is 
present  in  the  heart  of  all  of  our  urban 
centers  the  potentlr,l  for  a  much  more  vio- 
lent and  broad  reaction  than  has  yet  oc- 
curred. 

The  best  current  e.=:timatcs  of  the  Negro 
population  of  the  United  States  place  it 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  15  per 
cent  of  the  population.  If  this  be  true,  it  is 
close  to  30.000.000.  The  population  of  the 
Confederacy  during  the  Civil  War  was 
7.500,000 — one  fourth  of  the  present  Negro 
population  of  this  country.  The  population 
of  North  Vietnam  is  estimated  to  be  19.000.- 
OOO — a  little  over  60  per  cent  of  the  Negro 
population  of  the  United  States.  Yet  this 
small  population  today  ties  down  more  than 
500.000  of  the  best-trained  and  best- 
equipped  military  personnel  in  the  modern 
world,  plus  some  700.000  of  allied  forces.  The 
e.forts  of  more  than  1,000.000  troops  have 
not  been  able  to  maintain  the  .security  of 
the  relatively  small  cities  of  South  Vietnam 
when  disorder  occurred  in  them  simultane- 
otisly.  And  all  this  is  taking  place  In  a 
country  smaller  than  Missouri  or  Nebraska. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  Negro  popu- 
lation is  now  concentrated  In  our  citie.s. 
These  cities  are  not  isolated  in  a  Missouri 
or  a  Nebraska,  but  they  extend  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  nation.  In  all  of 
Chicago.  Philadelphia.  Detroit.  Baltimore. 
Houston.  Clevel.uici.  St.  Lr.u^c.  New  Orie.ms. 
Atlanta  and  Memphis,  the  Negro  population 
exceeds  25  per  cent.  In  our  nation's  capital 
it  exceeds  50  per  cent.  Should  the  majority 
of  the  Negro  populations  in  these  cities 
alon«',  to  say  nothing  of  Harlem  and  Watts, 
move  from  passive  acquiescence  in  riots  to 
active  participation  in  rebellion,  it  is  obvious 
what  the  result  would  be.  Obvious  thotigh  it 
is,  too  few  of  the  white  majority  in  this 
country  fully  understand  and  appreciate  it. 
To  bring  about  an  understanding  siiould  be 
the  first  business  of  the  organized  Bar. 

NEGRO    POPULAR  ION    IS    CONCENTRATED 

Forty  years  ago  75  per  cent  of  our  Negro 
population    was    widely    dispersed    in    rural 
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areas;  today  75  per  cent  is  Jammed  into  over- 
crowded central-city  ghelUJS.  This  change 
marks  the  most  recent  of  the  immigration 
waves  to  reach  our  big  cities.  ."America  is  in- 
habited exclusively  by  immigrants  or  the 
descendants  of  immigrants.  We  and  our 
fathers  came  seeking  the  same  goals  that  .ire 
today  sought  by  the  Negro  immigrant  to  the 
i-ities — liberty,  equality  of  Justice  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  and  personal  security. 
The  keys  that  opened  the  way  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  goals  tor  the  white  immigrant 
.ire  the  same  keys  that  ;u-e  today  the  goal 
of  the  Negro  immigrants — equality  of  educa- 
;ion,  jobs,  housing  and  living  conditions. 

On  every  hand  members  of  the  white  ma- 
jority—the descendants  of  white  immi- 
i;rants — ask:  Why  doesn't  the  Negro  help 
himself?  Why  must  he  seek  government 
liandouts?  We  and  our  ancestors  made  it  tm 
our  own,  why  not  the  Negro'?  And  they  an- 
.-.wer:  It  must  be  because  the  Negro  is  dif- 
:erent.  He  is  stupid,  not  educable.  without 
.imbltion. 

Are  these  valid  observations?  Let  us  look 
at  the  facts. 

Anyone  who  lias  given  it  serious  coiislder- 

ution  knows  that  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 

hat  the  Negro  does  not  want  the  white  man 

to  do  it  for  him.  He  does  not  desire  to  rely 

or  his  future  on  the  white  man's  handout. 

The  fact  is  that  the  desire  of  the  Negro  to 

help  himself  iurnishes  the  keystone  of  sup- 

:>ort  lor  the  Black  Nationalist  and  other  mlli- 

ant  Negro  groups. 

White  domination  and  the  handout  have 
Deen  the  story  of  the  Negro's  life  in  the 
Uiiited  States  since  he  was  brought  here  as 
H  slave.  The  white  man's  chanty  is  not 
needed.  'What  is  required  is  the  creation  of 
a  climate  in  which  the  Negro  can  achieve  his 
own  salvation,  in  which  he  can  .stand  on 
Ills  own  feet  and  achieve  his  own  self-respect. 
What  is  required  from  the  white  majority  is 
■o  make  such  .ai  environment  possible. 

Were  it  now  possible  for  the  Negro,  in  the 
aiass  and  through  his  ov.-n  efforts,  to  improve 
ills  environment  and  to  achieve  social  and 
economic  equality  of  opportunity,  of  course 
iie  shot;ld  be  exj.ected  to  do  it  on  his  own. 
It  would  then  be  valid  to  treat  him  as  the 
white  immigrants  were  treated  and  to  exact 
:rom  hirn  the  same  requirements.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  problems  which  confront  the 
.Negro  immigrants  are  altogether  different 
irom  those  faced  by  their  -.vhite  predecessors. 

NEGRO    IMMIGRANTS    FACE    GREATER    PROBLEMS 

As  lawyers,  we  know  that  the  individual 
Negro  is  neither  stupid  nor  without  the  ca- 
pacity for  education.  Negroes,  when  the  op- 
portunity has  been  available,  have  been 
.successful  in  btisiness  and  in  the  professions. 
Negroes  are  among  the  most  capable  of  our 
judges.  Negro  physicians  are  recognized  by 
their  white  colleagties  as  peers  and  have  been 
elected  to  serve  as  leaders  of  medical  societies. 
In  our  own  office  we  have  employed  young 
Negro  lawvers.  Their  ability  to  compete  on 
even  terms  with  their  contemporaries  is  es- 
tablished. 

When  these  facts  are  marshaled,  the  fre- 
quent reply  from  the  white  community  is 
that  since  the  individual  Negro  has  demon- 
strated the  capacity  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  individual  white  men  similarly 
situated,  does  this  not  prove  that  the  Negro 
can.  if  he  but  will,  work  his  own  way  otit  of 
his  problems  just  ;is  the  white  man  did?  Do 
these  facts  not  demonstrate  that  the  plight 
of  the  Negro  in  the  mass,  is  in  truth  his  own 
fault — and  a  matter  of  no  concern  or  respon- 
.sibiUty  of  the  white  population? 

Maybe  so — but.  again,  let's  take  a  little 
closer  look  at  the  facts. 

There  Is  one  similarity  between  the  pres- 
ent Negro  slum  dweller  and  the  white  man 
who  worked  his  way  out.  Both  left  a  dead- 
end environment  of  repression  and  absence 
of  economic  opportunity  and  moved  to  the 
cities  In  search  of  a  better  life.  But  that  is 
where  similarity  ends  and  differences  begin. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

First,  the  Negro  influx  into  urban  com- 
munities is  unique  because  of  its  sheer 
volume.  In  Cleveland,  for  Instance,  In  the 
laist  twenty-five  years  the  Negro  population 
has  increased  by  nearly  400  per  cent.  By  and 
large,  this  increased  population  lias  been 
compressed  into  substantially  the  same  resi- 
dence districts  previously  occupied  by  Ne- 
groes. The  attempt  to  house  four  people 
where  there  is  but  room  for  one  has  created 
u  housing  problem  that  never  existed  on  the 
same  scale  for  the  white  immigration  waves. 
Second,  while  many  white  immigrants  also 
lived  in  overcrowded  slums,  yet  for  them 
there  was  always  available  a  safety  valve. 
Those  who  achieved  the  financial  ability  to 
move  from  the  white  ghettos  were  able  to  do 
so.  limited  only  by  their  financial  circum- 
stances. Not  so  with  the  Negro.  Tlie  white 
majority  generally  has  not  yet  recognized  the 
necessity  to  accept  Negroes  as  neighbors.  No 
long-term  solution  of  interracial  conflicts  is 
possible  without  this  acceptance. 

Tlurd.  the  white  immigrants  knew  that 
once  education  had  been  obtained  the  door 
of  opportunity  would  open  Into  a  new  and 
better  environment.  They  sought  by  every 
means  available  to  acquire  edtication.  Just 
the  opposite  has  been  the  experience  of  mil- 
lions of  the  Negro  immigrants  and  their  an- 
cestors. They  have  no  credible  evidence  of 
the  value  or  necessity  of  education.  His- 
torically, the  educated  Negro  has  been 
handed  the  same  shovel  as  his  uneducuted 
contemporary.  Until  the  ma.ss  of  Negroes  can 
be  made  to  believe  that  edtication  will  pay 
off  in  equality  of  job  opportunity,  mass  edu- 
cation of  the  Negro  will  continue  to  be  diffi- 
cult of  achievement. 

Fourth,  two  of  the  strongest  forces  that 
maintained  social  order  and  hope  in  the 
white  ghettos  ha\e  not  been  available  to  the 
Negro  immigrant.  Tliese  were  a  strong  family 
structure  and  an  effective  church  discipline. 
Most  of  the  white  immigrants  to  the  big 
cities  came  either  as  parts  of  family  units 
or  tlarough  the  influence  of  family  members 
who  had  preceded  them.  They  brought  with 
them  adherence  to  a  strong  family  structure 
and  discipline,  which  had  been  developed 
o->er  centuries  and  which  contributed 
significantly  to  the  stability  and  :idvance- 
ment  of  the  white  immigrant.  Not  so  with 
the  Negro.  At  the  lowest  levels  of  Negro 
society,  where  the  need  for  repair  of  the 
present  structure  is  most  acute,  fathers  do 
not  know  their  own  children,  and  children 
frequently  know  no  father  at  all.  The  fam- 
ily unit  the  white  immigrant  knew  is  non- 
existent. These  are  the  fruits  of  slavery — 
liarvested  by  the  Negro  taut  planted  by  the 
white.  And  for  the  white  immigrant  the 
discipline  ,uid  example  of  the  family  was 
supplemented  by  the  discipline,  leadership 
and  restraining  influence  of  the  church.  No 
similar  tnfltience  is  available  to  the  mass  of 
our  Negro  ghetto  population.  Negro  re- 
ligion—at the  levels  of  our  concern — is  emo- 
tional rather  than  disciplinary. 

Finally,  of  course,  is  the  difference  in  the 
color  of  the  skins  of  the  white  and  Negro 
immigrants.  The  white  immigrant  had  no 
need  for  outside  assistance  to  qualify  him 
either  for  a  job  or  a  place  to  live.  Tlie 
anonymity  of  his  white  skin  afforded  him 
free  and  unrestricted  access  to  whatever  job 
his  skills,  education  and  personality  p>er- 
mltted  liim  to  hold  and  to  whatever  housing 
accommodation  his  resources  permitted  him 
to  enjoy.  Not  so  with  the  Negro. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  these  interracial 
problem  are  interrelated.  Negroes  are  denied 
equal  emp!o>Tnent  opportunitlee  bec.ause 
they  liave  been  denied  equal  educational 
opportunities,  and  these  have  resulted 
largely  from  denial  of  equal  housing  op- 
portunities. In  substantial  part  the  denial 
of  equal  housing  opporttuiities  has  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  because  of  lack  of  equal 
educational  and  employment  opportunities 
Negroes    were    unable    to    achieve    sufficient 
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earning  capacity  to  Improve  housing  oppor- 
tunities. As  a  result,  there  has  been  created 
a  situation  that  the  Negro  simply  cannot 
correct  on  Ills  own.  Tills  Is  not  because  he 
is  a  Negro.  The  problem  is  one  of  magnitude, 
not  of  color. 

WHAT    ROLE    I-OR    THE    ORGANIZED    BAR? 

What  then,  should  be  the  role  of  the 
organized  Bar  in  achieving  solution  of  these 
Interracial  problems?  Of  course,  we  must 
suppyort  all  proper  measures  for  the  malnte- 
n.ance  of  law  and  order,  but  we  cannot  solve 
these  questions  with  our  heads  in  the  sand. 
We  ourselves  must  believe,  and  we  must 
exert  the  full  force  of  our  efforts  to  make 
others  realize,  that  law  and  order  cannot 
long  be  maintained  by  suppressive  and  re- 
pressive efforts  alone.  The  white  majority 
must  come  to  realize  that  supre.sslon  of  the 
symptoms  of  riot  and  dlsor<ier  will  afford 
no  permanent  solution.  We  must  lead  the 
way  to  a  full  realization  ol  the  true  nature 
of  the  underhing  causes  of  such  symptoms 
and  the  urgent  necessity  for  the  development 
of  workable  means  for  their  removal. 

We  must  lead  the  Negro  citizen  at  the  same 
time  to  realize  that  there  is  understanding 
and  appreciation  by  the  white  majority  of 
these  causes  and  that  the  majority  wijl  face 
up  to  its  responsibility  for  their  removal. 
The  Negro,  in  the  mass,  must  be  given  hope. 
The  absence  of  hope  has  been  a  material 
cause  of  riots. 

What  specific  aids  can  the  organized  Bar 
bring  to  the  solution  of  these  problems? 
We  can  start  with  the  profession  it.self.  We 
can  remove  all  restrictions,  if  any  still  re- 
main, on  the  admission  of  Negro  lawyers 
to  our  professional  societies  on  a  basis  of 
complete  equality  with  their  white  con- 
temporaries. We  can  eliminate  the  bars 
to  the  employment  of  competent  Negro 
lawyers  by  white  law  firms.  If  the  leadership 
of  lawyers  is  to  be  effective,  it  must  include 
both  white  and  Negro  lawyers  acting  to- 
gether in  equality. 

At  the  national  and  state  levels  we  can 
utilize  the  Influence  of  the  organized  Bar  to 
bring  public  authorities  to  the  realization 
that  our  interracial  problems  cannot  be 
solved  without  large-scale  government  as- 
sistance. The  white  majority  must  accept 
this  cost.  TTie  organized  Bar  must  provide 
the  leadership  to  obtain  that  acceptance. 
Tlie  provision  of  such  assistance  Is  not  the 
breaking  of  new  ground.  In  the  depth  of 
the  great  depression,  when  our  white  ma- 
jority was  faced  with  economic  and  social 
distress  comparable  to  that  now  facing  the 
Negro  minority,  neither  the  federal  nor  the 
.state  governments  hesitated  to  act.  What 
measures  are  now  required  may  be  debated. 
btit  the  need  for  effective  measures  should 
not  be. 

WHAT    IS    BEING    DONE    IN    CLEVELAND 

At  local  levels  the  great  opportunity  for 
leadership  by  the  organized  Bar  is  to  imp.-ove 
Interracial  communication  and  understand- 
ing between  individuals.  Specifics  must  vary 
from  community  to  community.  We  have 
had  some  experience  in  Cleveland  that  may 
be  helpful. 

We  have  come  to  realize  that  to  the  poor 
the  law  is  an  oppressor  rather  than  a  pro- 
tector. Contact  with  the  law  by  the  poor  has 
been  limited  primarily  to  relatlonshipw  with 
the  police  and  the  garnishment  and  eviction 
processes.  In  co-operation  with  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  we  are  providing 
legal  aid  through  neighborhood  offices  lo- 
cated In  the  heart  of  the  ghettos  not  only 
for  criminal  defense  but  also  for  the  solution 
of  civil  problems.  To  the  charge  that  this  is 
a  socialization  of  the  practice  of  law,  our 
response  is  that  if  the  practice  cannot  meet 
the  demands  of  modern  society,  it  cannot 
Justify  its  continued  existence  In  Its  tra- 
ditional form. 

The  Cleveland  Bar  .Association  Is  working 
with  the  local  government  to  provide  techni- 
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Cid  assistance  in  police-community  relations 
and  In  urban  renewal  and  housing  problems. 
It  is  assisting  ttie  business  and  educational 
leaders  in  attacking  the  job  opportunity 
problems. 

The  association  has  organized  a  broadly 
based  working  group,  including  both  Negro 
and  white  lawyers,  that  seeks  by  personal 
contacts  with  clients,  church  representatives, 
nationality  groups,  friends  and  neighbors  to 
teach  the  white  community  about  the  neces- 
sities of  the  problem  and  the  urgent  need 
for  its  resolution,  and  to  teach  the  Negro 
community  that  riot  and  disorder  can  only 
be  destructive  and  that,  with  the  opening  of 
new  opportunities,  education,  ambition,  in- 
dustry and  responsibility  will,  in  fact,  pay  off. 

To  date  the  results  of  our  efforts  have  not 
been  sensational,  but  we  have  proved  that 
both  our  private  and  public  sectors  will  ac- 
cept the  leadership  of  lawyers  if  it  is  made 
available  to  them. 

The  crisis  we  face  is  the  greatest  since  the 
Civil  War.  The  greater  tlie  crisis,  however,  the 
greater  the  opportunity  for  leadership  and 
service.  If  American  lawyers  will  put  their 
hearts  And  minds  to  the  task,  we  can  once 
more  bei-ume  "one  nation  indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  justice  for  all".  If  our  nation  does 
not  succeed  In  this  endeavor,  certainly  our 
efforts  to  maintain  leadership  in  a  world  two 
thirds  of  whose  population  is  uonwhite  must 
be  futile.  If  we  win.  our  victory  will  be  mag- 
nlflcent.  If  we  fail,  our  failure  will  be  dis- 
astrous. 


VIETNAM  VETS:   FUTURE 
EMPLOYMENT 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    C.-VLIFOR>fI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  mj-  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  followinsr: 
I  From  the  Chikland  Tribune.  May  31.  1968] 
ViETN.^M  Vets:    Future  Employment 

Because  of  the  well-heralded  frustrations 
.md  bitterness  of  the  hard-core  unemployed. 
'_h:s  nation  is  now  spending  billions  in  an 
unprecedented  effort  to  provide  them  job 
trainir..g  and  job  opportunities. 

This  effort  is  unquestionably  necessary 
and  justifiable.  But  in  our  preoccupation 
with  tending  to  the  needs  of  the  nation's 
poor,  we  have  forgotten  that  another  group 
of  citizens  must  have  priority  attention. 

We  are  speaJcing  of  our  nation's  returning 
Vietnam  veterans — young  men  who  have 
spent  two.  three  and  four  years  risking  their 
lives  for  this  country  while  others  at  home 
rioted,  looted  and  burned  draft  cards. 

The  transition  from  war  to  peace  has 
always  been  recognized  as  a  difficult  one  for 
the  returning  veteran.  In  other  times  It  has 
been  awarded  top  national  priority.  The 
plight  of  the  returning  Vietnam  era  veteran 
must  also  have  top  billing  in  finding  em- 
ployment. 

Indeed,  a  Vietnam  GI  Bill  has  been  pro- 
vided; the  President  has  Issued  an  executive 
order  exempting  returning  veterans  from 
taking  competitive  examinations  for  federal 
employment  at  the  five  lowest  civil  service 
levels,  and  federal  and  state  employment 
services  are  engaged  in  special  efforts  to  lo- 
cate and  counsel  job-seeking  Vietnam  vet- 
erans 

But.  when  compared  with  vast  civilian 
manpower  programs,  the  total  effort  in  behalf 
of  Vietnam  veterans  appears  to  be  receiving 
only  secondary  attention 

Unless  a  greater  effort  Is  made  by  both 
government   and    the   private   sector   of   the 
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economy,  the  growing  problem  of  providing 
jobs  for  veterans  could  become  a  critical 
one — particularly  in  our  own  state. 

One  year  ago  the  Defense  Department  es- 
timated that  between  July  1.  1967.  and 
June  30.  1968.  750.000  veterans  would  return 
to  the  labor  market  nationally.  65,000  of 
them  to  California. 

Local  Department  of  Labor  officials  now  say 
the  California  figure  Instead  will  be  almost 
double  that  prediction — somewliere  around 
120.000  men.  The  reason  advanced  is  that  a 
high  percentage  of  returning  veterans  are 
separated  from  the  service  In  California  and 
.simply  elect  to  remain  In  the  sta'te. 

Should  the  Paris  peace  talks  eventiially 
prove  fruitful,  it's  estimated  that  the  result- 
ing demobilization  would  release  DOO.OOO 
servicemen  into  civilian  life  over  an  18- 
month  period. 

These  young  men — most  of  them,  statis- 
tically. In  their  early  20's  and  more  than 
80  per  cent  with  a  high  school  education  or 
better — deserve  far  more  from  their  nation 
than  to  return  from  the  sacrifices  and  tur- 
moil of  the  battlefield  merely  to  a  more 
frustrating  and  embittering  social  turmoil 
at  home. 

They  have  already  demonstrated  their 
first-class  citizenship;  they  are  entitled  to 
nothing  less  than  first-class  treatment. 

We  suggest  that  it  is  high  time  the  task 
of  providing  job  training  and  job  oppor- 
tunities for  returning  Vietnam  veterans  re- 
ceive the  attention,  energies  and  priorities  of 
government,  commerce  and  Industry. 


Mne  10,  1968 
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TALLAHASSEE  DEMOCRAT 
DEDICATES  NEW  PLANT 


SERVICE-CONNECTED      COMPENSA- 
TION  INCREASE   FOR  VETERANS 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OP    MASS.^CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6,  1968 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
happy  indeed  that  H.R.  16027  providing 
for  increased  benefits  for  veterans  with 
all  decrees  of  disability  has  been  re- 
ported by  our  great  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee. 

This  bill  is  extremely  meritorious,  es- 
pecially during  these  times  of  rising 
prices  and  inflation,  and  I  am  happy  in- 
deed to  know  that  our  efforts  to  secure 
its  passage  has  finally  been  crowned  with 
success. 

Our  basic  veterans  program  is  very  well 
conceived.  Throughout  the  years,  we 
have  put  a  great  deal  of  time  into  it  to 
make  sure  that  it  meets  all  the  needs 
of  our  veterans  in  the  diffei-ent  areas 
where  the  Government  provides  benefits 
and  privileges. 

I  think  it  can  be  said  by  common  con- 
.sensus  of  the  American  people  embrac- 
ing all  races,  creeds,  and  classes  that  this 
work  of  our.s  for  the  veteran  is  indeed 
God's  work,  since  it  does  justice  and 
equity  to  those  who  have  offered  their 
all  to  protect  and  preserve  this  great 
country,  or  who  have  paid  the  supreme 
sacrifice  with  the  sure  conviction  that 
their  dear  ones  and  dependents  would 
be  remembered,  as  they  are  by  this  bill, 
and  other  veterans  programs  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  this  fine  bill 
and  commend  the  committee  for  report- 
ing it  to  the  House.  It  deserves  unani- 
mous support. 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  10,  1968 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
was  privileged  to  attend  the  dedication 
i-ites  of  the  new  building  housing  the 
operations  of  the  Tallahassee  Democrat, 
the  influential  daily  newspaper  in  the 
capital  city  of  Florida. 

Two  very  outstanding  addresses  hiuh- 
liphted  that  service.  President  Lee  Hill- 
of  Knight  Newspapers,  and  James 
Kniuht.  a  vibrant  force  in  American 
journalLsm  and  one  of  the  key  men  of  the 
firm  which  bears  his  family  name,  were 
the  speakers. 

I  am  proud  of  this  progi'essive  step 
on  the  oart  of  Knieht  New-^^papers,  for 
the  Tallahassee  Democrat  is  an  impor- 
tant force  in  Florida  and  vital  to  north 
Florida. 

I  cherish  my  friendsiiip  with  Pub- 
lisher John  Tapers,  Editor  Malcolm 
Johnson,  and  Managing  Editor  Bill 
Phillips.  They  made  a  u'reat  contribu- 
tion to  the  people  of  our  area  of  the 
State  in  particular  and  are  a  credit  to 
the  newspaper  profession  in  (general. 

I  join  in  paying  tribute  to  the  man- 
agement and  staff  of  the  Tallahassee 
Democrat  on  this  singularly  important 
event  in  the  life  of  this  growing  news- 
paper. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  have 
reprinted  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hills  who 
pointed  out  that  this  paper  must  ever  be 
"a  defender  of  the  people's  right  to 
know  "  His  remarks  were  as  follows: 
Remarks  of  Lf.e  Hills  .^t  Dedication  of  New 

Tallahassee   Democrat    Bl-ilding,   Talla- 
hassee. Fla.,  May  24.  1968 

First,  let  me  extend  greetings  from  Jack 
Knight,  and  al.so  convey  liis  disappointment 
that  he  couldn't  be  here  today  lor  reasons 
beyond  his  control.  But  the  fact  that  he 
couldn't  make  it.  as  you've  seen,  doesn't  mean 
that  this  beautiful  new  building  covUdn't  be 
dedicated  right  on  scliedule  and  the  final 
edition  of  today's  Tallahassee  Democrat 
printed  and  distributed. 

As  Mrs.  Audrey  Grlscom  said  when  the 
Knights  purchased  the  Democrat  :39  months 
ago,  "They  allow  maximum  autonomy  so  thai 
their  newspapers  can  best  mirror  community 
needs."  Jack  'vvould  be  the  last  to  think  his 
presence  was  required  here  today. 

And  since  I'm  not  a  member  of  the  Knight 
family,  but  only  a  knight  standing  in  shin- 
ing admiration  of  them,  of  their  contribution 
to  the  newspaper  profession  and  to  their 
communities,  perhaps  Jim  Knight  iiere  will 
excuse  me  for  saying  some  things  afc>out 
them  that  he  or  Jack  would  never  say  about 
themselves. 

The  first  and  most  important  is  that  they 
firmly  believe  and  firmly  practice  what  Jack 
Knight  said  when  they  acquired  the  Demo- 
crat; 

"It  is  the  obligation  of  every  newspaper." 
lie  i-ald.  "to  protect  the  public  interest 
through  investigative  reporting  and  pe: 
nent  editorial  comment.  The  Democrat  must 
ever  be  a  crusader  for  'he  truth  and  a  de- 
fender of  the  people's  right  to  know." 

That  the  Democrat  has  adhered  to  these 
obligations.  I  might  Inject,  has  rarely  been 
better  shown  than  in  the  recent  troubles  at 
Florida  State  University.  Malcolm  Johnson 
and   Bin   Phillips,    backed    by   John   Tapers. 


called  the  shots  as  they  saw  them,  and  we're 
proud  of  them. 

I  want  to  get  just  a  little  personal  about 
the  Knights,  as  I  suggested  a  moment  ago. 

The  greatest  example  of  the  dedication  we 
are  talking  about  are  Jack  and  Jim  Knight 
ihemselves.  Of  the  two.  Jim  is  more  the 
businessman,  and  the  first  lesson  of  news- 
papering  is  that  unless  the  newspaper  is  in 
'he  black,  unless  it  is  sound  financially,  it 
can't  do  anvthing  else— uicluding  protecting 
the  public  interest  and  the  people's  right  to 

'"  Jim  is  also  the  Innovator,  as  both  this 
plant  and  our  new  Miami  Herald  building 
will  testify.  And  he  now  has  started  on  a 
third  new  newspaper  plant  in  Charlotte. 
N'orth  Carolina,  where  we  operate  the  Char- 
lotte Observer  and  News, 

The  future,  as  he  sees  it,  has  no  limits, 
and  he  lias  faith  that  we  will  be  there. 

Little  rcallv  iieed.s  to  be  said  about  Jack 
Knicht  as  the  eclitorial  partner  other  than 
11  lite  his  credentials: 

The  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Award,  the  Univer- 
^itv  of  Missouri  medal  for  distinguished  .'.erv- 
ve"  to  journalism,  the  John  Peter  Zenger 
ward  this  vcar.  and  to  top  it  all.  a  Pulitzer 
'  ,r  editorial  writing  htm.self.  and  Puliizer 
prizes    lor    two    other    Knight    Newspapers 

-.Ills  month  v,„.,i,i 

It's   fitting  and   proper  that  Jack   shoald 

!>e  the   editorial  chairman  of  one  of   those 

Pulitzer   winning   newspapers,    and   J'm   i'ae 

T.ublisiier  of   the   other.  And  it  is  certainly 

vorthy  of  note,  if  you'll  p..rdon  my  pride, 

that  this  was  the  first  time  in  the  52-year 

i  ulitzer  Prize  History  that  three  awards  have 

one  to  one  newspaper  organization.  We  now 

i.old  a  total  of   12  of  these  coveted  prfzes, 

•ilus    two   honorable   mentions. 

'   As   vou  all   know,   Jim  and   Jack   have   a 

■uns  and  ardent   love  affair  with  this   part 

'.•  the  countrv.  Their  father,  Charles  Landon 

^'iiieht  was  born  on  a  farm  near  MiUedge- 

lUe,   Ga.,   which   was,   like  Tallahassee,   the 

.rst  capital  of  Its  state. 

\long  the  way  while  their  father  was  be- 
coming a  famous  editor  himself.  Jack  was 
,orn  in  Bluefield.  "West  Virginia.  And  if 
TiUahassee.  as  Malcolm  Johnson  once  said. 
-  on  the  little  toe  of  the  Appalachians, 
liluefield  has  got  to  be  the  instep. 

Jim  was  born  in  Akron.  Ohio,  but  he  cor- 
rected that  when  lie  was  still  a  very  young 
•nan  bv  moving  to  Florida  and  becoming  a 
.southerner.  He  has  now  been  a  resident  of 
Florida  for  more  than  30  years. 

But    enough    of    the    Knights,    though    I 

ould   spend   hours   telling   you   about   ihem 

nd  about  the  .satisfactions  of  working  lor 

■  heir  kind  of  newspapers.  Today  we  are  talk- 

■ng,   about   one   newspaper— the   Democrat— 

.  nd  its  long  and  honorable  association  v.-ith 

"when  the  old  building  at  Call  and  Adams 
vas  btiilt  in  1953.  it  was  the  latest  word. 

But  that  was   15   vears  ago.   when  Talla- 

,ssee    Leon  Countv  and  the  Democrat  were 
V   -smaller    and   we  were  all  a  lot  younger. 

Bv  the  time  Knight  Newspapers  purchased 

•i  e'oemocrat.  the  plant  was  too  small  and 

■DO  crowded,  and  the  equipment  was  unable 

■o  meet  the  needs  of  this  growing,  thriving. 

ibrant  area. 

It  is  rumored  that  Jim  looked  at  some  of 
•hat  old  machinery  in  dismay,  and  a  col- 
.eagvie  wisecracked:  "You  can't  put  a  Knight 
:ait  on  a  doe  like  this!" 

Be  that  as  it  may.  The  same  people  who 
•truggled  with  the  battered  old  equipment 
re  now  showing  what  they  can  do  when 
•liey  have  the  tools  to  work  with.  And  that 
:5  exactly  what  it  amounts  to.  This  shining 
r.ew  modern  plant  cannot  make  a  better 
:Lewspaper,  except  superficially.  The  men  and 
.vomen  who  work  in  every  department  of  the 
i.iaper  are  the  ones  who  produce  a  better 
'democrat.  For  a  newspaper,  more  than  any 
•  nterprlse  I  know,  is  people. 

With  unlimited  faith  in  the  future,  and 
'.vith  the  welcome  extended  us  three  years 
:igo  by  Mrs.  Grlscom  that  the  Democrat  is 
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■■in  capable  hands  '  still  fresh  m  our  minds. 
we  have  built  this  new  newspaper  plant.  And 
I  would  like  w  pledge  again  the  promise  that 
the  Knights  made  then,  on  Feb    13.  1965; 

"We  have  made  a  substantial  investment 
in  the  Democrat  because  of  our  faith  in  the 
tuture  of  Tallahassee  and  the  state  of 
Florida. 

■The  Democrat  has  made  many  construc- 
tive contributions  to  the  area  it  serves.  We 
believe  Its  accomplishments  can  be  even  more 
notable  in  the  vears  ahead, 

"Your  newspaper  will  continue  to  be  po- 
liticallv  independent  in  its  policies,  but  never 
voiceless.  It  will  support  the  candidates  and 
ihe    causes    which,    in    the    opinion    of    Its 
editors,    can    best    advance    the    growth    and 
development  of  its  community  and  state." 
It  has.  It  can.  And  it  will. 
Before  I  turn  this  program  over  to  James  L. 
Knight  I'd  like  to  tell  you  a  story  about  him 
rhe   last   time   he   built  a   major   newspaper 
plant  was  six  years  ago  in  Miami.  One  day  I 
was  ttettlng  the  guided  tour  with  Jim  and 
Chuck  Sandlln.  who  was  in  charge  of   that 
project  and  has  lielpcd  on  this  one.  too. 

Typicallv,  Jim  stopped  to  talk  with  a  v.'ork- 
maii.  Chuck  and  I  walked  on,  not  noticing 
Jim  missing  .Sck.ii,  I  did  notice  and  said. 
"Chuck,  I  think  Jim  is  lost." 

"No.  Lee.  "  Chuck  said.  "Considering  who 
he  IS  and  who  we  are,  I  think  ^ve're  lost." 

Chuck  was  right.  If  Jim  Knight  ever  lost 
his  way.  or  ever  became  confused  about  how 
he  wanted  his  papers  to  go,  he  wouldn't  be 
Jim  Knight. 

Thank  vou,  and  now  we'll  hear  from  Jim. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  his  was  a  moving  statement.  Here 
are  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Knight: 

My  friends,  we  meet  at  a  time  of  crisis,  in 
fact,  many  crises.  There  is  the  crisis  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam— a  war  we  cannot  win,  and 
even  if  we  could,  we  would  not  know  what  to 
do  with  the  victory. 

There  is  the  crisis  of  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence and  ever  increasing  crime  which  has 
made  some  of  the  most  famous  and  once  re- 
spectable streets  of  our  great  cities  unsafe 
to  walk  at  night. 

There  is  the  crisis  in  our  courts  where  mis- 
taken permissiveness  has  placed  the  crim- 
inal in  a  favored  position  over  the  police  m 
many  instances. 

There  is  the  crisis  in  our  schools  where  the 
students,  in  residence  so  very  briefly  and  so 
inexperienced,  would  take  over  the  manage- 
ment of  some  universities  by  means,  which 
m  some  cases,  outside  of  Florida,  are  violent. 
There  is  the  crisis  of  freedom  in  which  the 
organized  minorities  would  take  away  the 
rights  of  the  unorganized  majority  which  is 
leaderless  and  confused. 

There  is  the  crisis  of  the  dollar  with  its 
declining  value,  the  crisis  in  the  imbalance 
of  trade,  and  the  crisis  of  productivity  which 
threatens  our  industrial  might. 

And  it  is  of  none  of  these  that  I  would 
discuss  lodav.  Rather,  we  might  devote  a  few 
minutes  to  considering  another  crisis  which 
is  a  result  of  all  of  the  above — the  crisis  of 
confidence,  the  confidence  once  held  by  all 
Americans  that  we  could  achieve  anything  we 
set  our  minds  and  our  hearts  to  doing. 

Reflect  upon  this  matter  of  confidence.  On 
December  8.  1941.  the  day  after  our  fleets 
and  airfields  were  destroyed  at  Pearl  Harbor 
and  in  the  Philippines,  could  you  find  an 
American  who  ever  doubted  for  a  moment 
that  we  would  win  that  war?  You  could  not. 
Reflect  further  upon  that  era.  France  was 
defeated  and  the  Nazi  war  machine  stood 
triumphant  throughout  all  of  Europe  and 
North  Africa  and  also  held  the  Middle  East 
under  its  influence.  Only  England  had  sur- 
vived The  Japanese  had  swept  down  through 
Asia  taking  all  of  coastal  China.  Korea, 
Malaya,  much  of  Burma  and  all  of  Indonesia. 
The  situation  was  never  more  dangerous 
for  the  United  States.  But  were  we  unstire 
of   ourselves?    Did    we    lack   confidence?    Of 
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course  we  did  not.  All  we  needed  was  a  little 
lime.  We  got  It  and  we  fought  two  great  wars 
ua  opposite  sides  of  the  world  and  won  them. 
We  plunged  Into  the  post-war  world  with 
great  confidence,  lifted  Europe  to  its  feet 
with  the  Marshall  Plan,  lifted  Japan  to  un- 
dreamed of  industrial  eminence,  and  pursued 
the  good  life  at  home. 

Now.  what  has  happened?  Have  we  really 
lost  our  confidence? 

I  think  not — and  I  would  cite  our  cere- 
mony here  today  as  our  own  evidence  In  our 
own  profession  that  we  know  that  there  are 
good  things  in  store  for  all  of  us. 

We  of  Knight  Newspapers  were  confident 
of  the  future  of  Tallaha.ssee  and  Florida  and 
that  is  why  we  welcomed  the  invitation  to 
come  here  "and  join  the  good  people  of  our 
state  capltol. 

We  had  and  have  confidence  in  the  i>eople 
of  TfiUahiissee,  Leon  County  and  this  entire 
area  with  its  burgeoning  developments  in 
population,  education,  business  and  Indusuy. 
We  have  confidence  in  ihe  men  and  women 
who  produce  everv  day  a  splendid  newspaper 
which  renders  a  valuable  service  to  the 
readers,  the  advertisers,  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  community  as  -i  whole 

That  Is  whv  we  decided  to  build  this  build- 
ing (in  the  charming  tradition  of  your  own 
architecture) .  with  all  confidence  in  the  work 
It  v.'ill  do  for  the  community  and  the  response 
Ihe  community  will  continue  to  make  to  the 
Tallah.-\.ssee  Democrat. 

Without  such  confidence,  of  course  we 
would  have  done  nothing,  ^nius.  in  our  own 
held,  in  our  own  area,  we  express  the  under- 
lying confidence  which  every  knowledgeable 
American  must  have  in  his  country  and  Its 
future. 

Regardless  of  how  severely  the  .shocking  de- 
velopments of  the  day  can  becloud  our  na- 
tional purpo.^e.  we  know  In  our  hearts  that 
we  live  111  the  i;reatest  country  the  world  has 
ever  kno-AU  and  that  we  have  the  energy,  the 
abilities,  the  skills,  and  above  all.  the  ideals 
and  the  dedication,  to  make  it  provide  a  bet- 
ter and  better  life  for  every  deserving  citizen. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  com- 
pliment the  Democrat  publisher  Jack  Tapers 
and  its  editor  Malcolm  Johnson,   who   dis- 
played an  abundance  of  confidence  recently. 
Tlie   task   of   moving   this   newspaper   to  its 
new   home   was   a   major   undertaking- but 
concurrent  with   this  they   have  caused   the 
processes  of   publishing   to  be   dramatically 
changer^  at  the  same  moment   The  man  be- 
hind the  construction  and  the  changeover  is 
Chuck  Sandlin.  lormer  submariner  and  elec- 
tronics engineer.  The  name  Sandlin  means 
much  to  us  because  Chucks  father.  Bill,  has 
been  with  us  for  a  half  century  or  more. 

The  production  of  setting  ads  and  reading 
matter  is  now  produced  by  the  most  modern 
methods — the  processes  of  printing  this 
newspaper  have  been  changed  from  the  old 
style  letter  press  to  the  modern  otTset  system. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  too  have  faith  in  the 
growth  and  progress  of  Tallahassee  and 
this  section  of  Florida.  Tliis  new  plan 
provides  the  Democrat  with  the  most 
modern  printing  equipment  and  it  al- 
ready- has  a  dedicated  staff. 

We  have  everj-  right  to  be  proud  along 
with  Knight  Newspapers  at  this  time. 


FLAG  DAY.   1968 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

OF     ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATH-TIS 

Monday.  June  10.  1968 

Mr.  BE\^ILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  14, 

our  Nation  will  observe  Flag  Day.  1968. 

Every  U.S.  citizen  should  be  proud  to 

look   upon    the    American    flag    as    the 
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greatest  national  symbol  ever  unfurled 
from  any  standard.  It  represents  the 
constant  strengthening  belief  that  the 
powers  of  our  Government  are  derived 
from  the  people — a  principle  which  has 
sustained  us  down  through  the  years. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  insert  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the  Con- 
GREssioN.\L  Record  a  recent  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Etowah  News- 
Journal  of  Attalla.  Ala.  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues will  And  in  this  article,  as  I  did, 
words  that  should  be  spoken  at  this  time 
in  our  history. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Flag  Day,   1968 

The  calendar  tells  us  tliat  we  soon  will  be 
observing  Flag  Day.  Thl.s  year  it  falls  on 
June  14  Every  U  S.  citizen  should  be  proud 
to  look  up<5n  the  American  Flag  as  the  great- 
est national  symbol  ever  unfurled  from  any 
standard.  It  represents  a  nation  formed  on 
the  unprecedented  principle  that  the  powers 
of  government  are  derived  from  the  people 
The  U  9-.  Flag  exalts  the  individual  and  the 
constitutional  guarantee  which  preserves  his 
freedom.  It  represents  a  people  that  have 
been  generous,  heroic,  and  creative.  It  is  the 
symbol  of  freedom  from  political  oppression, 
of  opportunity  to  make  a  better  Ule  to  which 
the  oppressed  of  all  nations  have  turned  with 
hope  and  been  lulfllled. 

Flag  Day  is  a  good  time  to  get  back  to 
basics  and  recognize  that  a  tingling  up  your 
spine  when  the  Stars  and  Stripes  go  by  is  one 
of  the  surest  signs  that  the  vitality  and 
genius  of  this  nation  and  its  capacity  to 
achieve  great  things  on  the  stage  of  history 
IS  stiU  very  much  with  us.  Despite  our  mech- 
anized, computerized  society,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  .inythmg  having  to  do  with  hu- 
man endeavor  rests  upon  an  intangible  qual- 
ity of  spirit  in  the  individual.  Some  indi- 
viduals have  it  in  larger  measure  tiian  oth- 
ers, and  the  same  Is  true  of  nations. 


The  greatness  of  the  United  States  is  based 
on  the  spirit  of  her  people.  Let  us  remember 
in  these  complicated  days  of  our  history, 
there  is  much  need  for  simple  patriotism. 
deeply  felt  and  clearly  shown. 


BENNETTS   REMARKABLE   RECORD 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    FLiiRIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  10.  1968 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  were 
to  write  a  sequel  to  the  late  John  P. 
Kennedy  s  book.  -Profiles  in  Courage." 
I  would  have  to  include  a  chapter  on 
my  friend  and  colleague.  Contrressman 
Charles  E,  Bennett,  of  the  Tiiird  Dis- 
trict of  Florida. 

It  has  been  my  privilese  to  serve  in 
the  adjoining  district  and  I  know  from 
our  close  friendship  the  sacrifices  he  has 
made  to  establisli  an  enviable  record  in 
the  Congress,  having  e.stabiished  a  vot- 
ing record  that  extends  over  17  years. 

This  is  not  just  remarkable,  it  is 
phenomenal  to  those  of  us  who  know  him 
best,  for  lie  suffered  polio  while  serving 
behind  Japanese  lines  in  the  Philippines 
during  World  War  n. 

Broken  bones  and  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting around  have  only  served  to  make 
him  more  determined  to  make  every 
vote.  Sometimes  he  has  done  so  in  a 
wheelchair,  arriving  at  the  Capitol  in 
an  ambulance,  and  a  thousand  other  ex- 
amples of  personal  courage. 

The  Lake  City  Reporter  recently  wrote 
a  flue  editorial  about  a  truly  remarkable 
man  and  I  include  it  here  as  an  addi- 


tional tribute  to  a  friend  and  colleague 
I  greatly  admire: 

Ben'.nett's  Remarkable  Record 

He  had  to  get  there  in  a  wheelchair,  but 
Rep,  Charles  E.  Bennett,  Jacksonville  Demo- 
crat.  nevertheless  succeeded  in  keeping  hi.s 
remarkable  voting  record  intact  in  the  US 
Hi.use. 

The  north  Florida  congressman  recorded  his 
2,000th  vote  in  a  string  extending  some  17 
years  when  he  voted  "yea"  on  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize a  Missouri  River  Basin  public  works 
project. 

His  consecutive  voting  record  dating  back 
to  June  5.  1951.  is  unmatched  in  the  179-year 
history  of  Congress.  Especially  is  Bennett  - 
outstanding  devotion  to  duty  worthy  •  ■: 
salute  in  view  of  the  long  list  of  obstacles 
he  has  had  to  master. 

The  reason  it  was  necessary  for  him  n 
utilize  a  wheelchair  to  chalk  tip  his  2,(X'i) 
House  vote  was  due  to  a  knee  fracture  he 
sustained  in  mid-April  en  a  train  en  route 
from  Washington  to  Jack.sonvUle, 

.\iKi  this  wasn't  the  fir5t  time  he  has  re- 
fused to  let  a  broken  bone  keep  him  from  th.j 
H(^use  floor  when  a  roll  call  vote  was  to  be 
taken, 

-Since  being  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  after 
suffering  polio  while  .serving  behind  Japanesf 
lines  in  the  Philippines  during  Wcrld  War  II, 
Rep.  Bennett  has  suffered  lour  broken  legs 
Each  time  he  managed  to  make  his  way  to  the 
floor  of  the  lower  chamber  to  vote,  maklnp 
the  trip  trom  the  hospital  to  the  capltol  in 
an  ambulance  on  one  occasion. 

Bennett's  war-time  illness  left  liis  weak- 
ened legs  susceptible  to  fractures,  and  he  1< 
recjuired  to  walk  with  the  aid  of  braces  ano 
a  cane.  Even  so.  he  is  always  on  hand  when 
an  issue  is  to  be  decided. 

Tills  trtily  remarkable  voting  record  of 
Bennett  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  pitiful 
performance  recorded  by  many  of  our  law- 
makers who  spend  much  of  their  time  awav 
from  the  capltol  and  fail  to  answer  up  to  75 
per  cent  of  the  roll  call  votes. 
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SElSATE^Tuesday,  June  11,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 

called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Hams.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God.  on  the  threshold  of 
a  p.ew  day.  send  us  forth  armed  with 
Tliy  power  to  overcome  evil:  if  need 
be.  to  endure  hardship,  but  in  all  things 
to  serve  Thee  bravely,  faithfully,  joy- 
fully: that,  at  the  end  of  the  day's  labor, 
kneeling  for  Thy  blessing,  Thou  mayest 
find  no  blot  upon  our  shield. 

Thou  art  the  center  and  soul  of  every 
sphere,  yet  to  each  loving  heart  how 
near. 

Renew  our  faith  in  Thy  power  and 
in  the  victory  of  Thy  purposes.  Here  let 
us  see  again  the  vital  and  eternal  things 
that  are  stronger  than  the  noise  of  the 
world. 

Quicken  our  love  of  America  that  we 
may  see  the  ,shining  glory  of  the  Re- 
public both  as  a  heritage  and  a  trust. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemers  name. 
Amen, 


Monday,   June    10.    1968,   be   dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES   FROM    THE   PRESIDENT 

* 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nom- 
inations were  commimicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Geisler.  one  of  his  secretaries. 


The  message  also  anr.ounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  'H.R,  3400)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
to  require  aircraft  noise  abatement  regu- 
lation, and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  sun- 
dry nominations,  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  <  H.R.  3400 )  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require  air- 
craft noise  abatement  regulation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 


THE  JOURNAL 


I 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr,  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  iS.  974)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
convey  certain  lands  to  the  city  of  Glen- 
dale,  Ariz.,  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS  ON  THE  SECRE- 
TARY'S DESK— DIPLOMATIC  AND 
FOREIGN  SERVICE 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Diplomatic  and 
Foreign  Service,  which  had  been  placed 
on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISI^\TIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
,s':deration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
Linanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
L,\uscHE  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Roads  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INEQUITIES  AND  INADEQUACIES  OF 
OUR  ELECTORAL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  now 
that  the  last  of  the  happenstance  pri- 
maries are  over  and  the  results  are  in,  I 
tiiink  it  is  tin'e  to  make  a  few  comnients 
on  the  inequities  and  inadequacies  of  our 
electoral  system. 

Some  of  the  candidates  went  directly 
to  the  people.  Others  disdained  the  pri- 
maries and  concentrated  on  sewing  up 
State  delegations.  All  of  the  candidates 
iiave  required  huge  sums  of  money  to  be 
spent  in  their  behalf;  I  daresay  amounts 
wliich  collectively  involve  millions  of  dol- 
lars. For  what? 

I  hardly  think  these  methods  are  any 

longer  appropriate  to  the  requirements 

of  the  Republic.  It  would  appear  to  me 

that  it  would  be  far  more  equitable,  far 
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more  just,  and  far  more  democratic  and, 
above  all,  far  more  rational  to  adopt  an 
electoral  system  ba.sed  on  the  following 
procedures: 

First.  Abolish  both  the  convention 
system  and  the  electoral  college. 

Second.  Extend  the  right  to  vote  in 
primaries  as  well  as  in  general  elections 
to  the  18-year-olds. 

Third,  Establish  a  nationwide  primary 
to  be  held  in  all  tlie  States  on  the  .same 
day  to  Ix^  followed  by  the  direct  election 
of  the  President:  and  in  that  fashion 
elminating  both  nominating  conventions 
and  the  electoral  college. 

Fourth.  Limit  the  Presidency  to  one 
term  of  6  years. 

If  the  above  proposals  were  adopted, 
and  I  know  before  they  are.  if  ever,  they 
will  have  to  traverse  a  long  and  hard 
road,  it  would  mean  that  tlie  people 
would  be  able  to  participate  fully  and 
directly  in  the  electoral  process,  from 
nomination  to  election,  rather  than  as 
is  now  the  case  thiouch  intermediary 
state  delegations.  It  would  give  younger 
citizens  a  chance  to  participate  more  ac- 
tively and  pertinently  from  the  begin- 
ning to  end  and.  hence,  not  suffer  the 
bitter  letdown  which  comes  when  the 
candidate  on  whom  they  have  spent  so 
much  time  and  energy  loses  by  virtue  of 
happenstance  primaries  in  which  they 
can  work  but  cannot  even  vote.  It  would 
strensthen  the  Presidency  by  forbidding 
reelection  and  would  allow  the  Presi- 
dent t^  be  his  own  man,  so  to  speak, 
throughout  his  entire  term  of  office. 

I  vvould  urge  also,  through  legislation 
if  necessary,  something  be  done  to  re- 
strict public  appearance  campaigning  of 
presidential  candidates  to  TV  and  radio 
and  all  public  appearance  of  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  to  those  circum- 
.stances  and  occasionr,  for  which  there 
can  be  provided  total  protection. 

I  offer  the  above  suggestions  in  the 
hope  of  enhancins  and  r:uaranteeing  the 
.survival  of  the  American  political  sys- 
tem rather  than  its  demise.  The  methods 
of  choosing  the  Nation's  leaders  must 
be  reassessed.  The  methods  by  which 
they  have  been  chosen  must  be  chansed. 
As  of  now.  no  matter  how  careful  the 
security  measures,  no  matter  how  many 
laws  we  pa-ss.  the  candidate  will  still  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  assa.ssin.  Further- 
more, the  campaigns  should  be  reduced 
drastically  in  time,  the  cost  scrutinized 
very  carefully  because  certainly  with  the 
exorbitant  expenses  of  campaigns  to- 
day and  the  need  for  contributions.  obU- 
,t:ations,  whether  recognized  or  not,  are 
created  on  the  part  of  those  v,-ho  receive 
contributions. 

It  is  time  to  end  these  drawn  out  po- 
litical extravagances  which  are  more 
like  circuses  and  to  bring  about  the 
necessary  changes  to  make  our  system 
more  effective,  to  bring  it  more  up-to- 
date  and  to  establish  a  procedure  more 
in  accord  with  the  realities  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  t.oday. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  V/est  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  nf  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  wish  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  on  his  thought- 
ful and  timely  statement.  I  share  his 


viewpoint  as  he  has  expressed  it,  and  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoi-um  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TION FOR  MARITIME  PROGRAMS- 
UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  pending  business,  I  ask  unsuiimous 
consent  that,  beginning  at  the  hour  of 
2  p.m.,  there  be  a  time  limitation  on  the 
Williams  amendment,  the  time  to  be 
limited  to  40  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams]  and  the 
distingui.shed  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Magnusox];  and  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  that  time,  not  to  exceed  40 
minutes  in  toto,  there  be  a  vote  on  the 
Williams  amendment. 

The  PRF^IDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION- 
ORDER  FOR  REFERRAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
conferring  with  the  Parlian:entarian  and 
the  chairmen  of  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  and  Commerce.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  communication 
from  the  Department  of  Ju.stice  on  gun 
legislation  be  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary'  and  Com- 
merce, and  that  any  bill  on  the  subject 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and,  upon  the  bill  being  reported 
by  the  Con-unittee  on  the  Judiciary,  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
explanation,  I  want  to  state  that  there 
was  a  question,  because  of  the  interstate 
commerce  clause,  as  to  the  respon.sibil- 
ity  and  the  authority  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  with  respect  to  firearms 
proposals.  It  was  my  personal  belief  that 
it  should  have  been  referred  to  a  single 
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committee  and  reported  from  that  com- 
mittee to  the  floor  for  consideration.  But, 
in  recognition  of  the  realities,  I  see  no 
other  course  to  follow  than  that  which 
has  been  just  granted  by  the  Senate  in 
response  to  the  request  made. 

I  would  express  the  hope  that  hear- 
ings would  be  held  promptly  and  that 
a  bill  would  be  reported  so  that,  if  at  all 
possible,  it  would  be  available  for  con- 
sideration, debate,  and  disposal  by  the 
Senate  at  this  session. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Senate,  so  far 
as  the  leadership  is  concerned,  that  there 
will  be  no  roadblocks  placed  in  the  way 
of  considerms  any  such  bill  reported 
and  approved. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nommations  were  submitted: 

By^lr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

A.  Everette  Maclntyre.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Federal  Trade  Commissioner. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  I  also  report  favorably 
simdr>'  nominations  in  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration 
aJid  in  the  Coast  Guard  which  have  pre- 
viously appeared  in  the  Coxgressional 
Record  and,  to  save  the  expense  of  print- 
ins:  them  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  they  may  lie  on 
the  SecretaiT's  desk  for  tlie  information 
of  anv  Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Hubert  W.  Keith.  Jr.,  .ind  sundry  other 
persons,  for  appolntnieni  In  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration: 

Joseph  J.  O'Connell,  Alvln  Cattalinl.  and 
Louis  J.  Koreckl,  Reserve  officers,  'o  be  per- 
manent commissioned  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard;  and 

Charles  A.  L.  Llnder.  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  promotion  in  the  Coast  Guard. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    KUCHEL    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Mt-TiPHY  I  : 

S.  3617.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  with  respect  to 
wheat;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL : 

S.  3618.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  retired  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  re- 
tired prior  to  June  1,  1958,  whose  retired 
pay  is  computed  on  laws  enacted  on  or  after 
October  1,  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchel  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  seoarate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HAYDEN: 

S.  3619.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 25,  1949  (63  Stat.  1205).  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  a 
tract  of  land  to  Lillian  I.  Anderson;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON  i  by  request)  : 

S.  3620.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 


tion of  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Quechan  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Yuma 
Reservation,  Calif.,  In  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission docket  No.  319,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Magnuson)   (by  request): 

S.  3621.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Muckleshoot  Tribe  of 
Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  98,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  3622.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  require  that 
radios  be  capable  of  receiving  both  AM  and 
FM  broadcasts;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr   Moss  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT; 

S.  3623.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  com- 
mission to  issue  bronze  medals  to  honor 
American  military  men  and  women;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Harris)  : 

S.  3624.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  roll  of  persons  whose  lineal  an- 
cestors were  members  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  Weas,  Piankashaws,  Peorlas,  and 
Kaskasklas,  merged  under  the  Treaty  of  May 
30,  1854  (10  Stat.  1082),  and  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
a  judgment  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  numbered  314,  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monroney  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading,  i 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

S.  3625.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  fimds  for  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborouch  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  3626.  A  bill  to  amend  section  34(b)  of 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  to  extend 
the  period  within  which  certain  debt  claims 
may  be  filed  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 

S.  3627.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tam  Kam, 
Tong  Pui  Nam,  Chun  Wing,  and  Lam  Leung 
Kam;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN  ( for  Mr.  Montoya, 
for  himself  and  Mr.  McGovern)  : 

S.  3628.  A  bill  to  amend  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  in  or- 
der to  require  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  distribute  food  commodities  to 
needy  persons  under  such  section,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovern  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under   a  separate   heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAV'ITS: 

S.  3629.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  October 
3,  1965; 

S.  3630.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Laura 
Pinna; 

S.  3631.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norma 
Serabia;  and 

S.  3632.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lucio  Mar- 
tella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he 
Introduced  the  flrst  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


S.  3618— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  RETIRED  PAY  OP 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNIFORMED 
SERVICES  RETIRED  PRIOR  TO 
JUNE  1,  1958,  WHOSE  RETIRED 
PAY  IS  COMPUTED  ON  LAWS 
ENACTED  ON  OR  AFTER  OCIO- 
BER    1,    1949 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  1958 
the  Congress  enacted  a  ma.ior  chansze  in 
retirement  legislation  for  members  of 
the  armed  services.  The  Congress  saw  fit 
to  separate  a  longstanding  relation,^  nip 
between  retired  and  active  duty  pay.  Per 
more  than  100  years  our  Governmrnt 
accepted  a  moral  and  legal  obligation  to 
calculate  retired  pay  as  a  percentage  cf 
payments  made  to  men  on  active  diitv 
In  accordance  with  title  10,  section  6149 
of  the  United  States  Code,  every  man 
v.-ho  entered  the  armed  services  k!:t\v 
this  would  be  his  right  on  retirement 

This  change  made  in  1958  v\as  a  bre  ich 
of  a  hallowed  contract  between  this  Na- 
tion and  its  men  in  the  armed  seiTi.-t  s 
I  am  introducing  legislation  today  ;  i 
come  to  the  aid  of  those  who  reti!e(i 
prior  to  the  1958  law  and  entered  retueri 
status  imder  what  they  believed  to  bf  a 
binding  legal  contract,  or  at  least  wh^t 
would  be  a  legal  contract  under  the  rules 
governing  the  relationship  between  i  i;- 
vate  parties.  The  report  of  the  U.S.  Vet- 
erans Advisory  Commission  on  the  Xvi- 
erans  Benefits  System  speciiically  lec- 
ommended  that  action  be  taken.  I  qu.ite 
from  their  recommendation: 

Retired  members  of  the  uniformed  servio.'s 
have  suffered  a  loss  in  their  earned  compen- 
sation due  to  the  action  of  Cona;ress  in  1D58 
of  suspending,  and  Liter  abandoning,  the  di- 
rect relationship  between  retired  pay  ■.  nci 
current  active  duty  rates.  As  a  result,  mili- 
tary retirees  of  the  same  rank,  who  i..'^ve 
served  exactly  the  same  length  of  time,  vn- 
during  equivalent  hardships  and  dancfrv, 
now  draw  eight  different  rates  of  pay  Tlie 
difference  is  not  related  to  r.mk  or  Icnci:i  c: 
service  but  solely  to  date  of  retirement. 

In  iUuEtration.  the  retired  pay  of  a  ser- 
geant (E-7)  who  retired  in  June  1958  .iiter 
24  vears  on  active  duty  is  $238.72.  Re-:re- 
ment  today,  of  a  person  with  equal  :  ml: 
and  vears  of  service,  would  draw  reiiied 
pav  of  $297.72.  24.7  percent  greater.  A  Maicr 
(0L4),  with  over  25  years  of  active  dutv. 
reUrlng  in  June  1958  would  receive  $42070 
per  month,  while  his  counterpart  retinng 
today  would  receive  $525.78.  22.3  perce:it 
greater.  In  each  case  the  lowest  rate  1.'=  :or 
the  oldest  group  of  retirees  and.  as  succes- 
sive active  duty  pay  raises  and  "cost  cf 
living"  raises  for  retirees  are  made  in  lie 
future,  the  disparity  against  the  older  groups 
will  continue  to  increase. 

The  Commission  believes  that  elimination 
of  this  growing  inequity  would  do  mucli  to 
reestablish  the  good  faith  of  the  Oovrr.- 
ment  in  carrying  out  its  moral  obllgati'iis 
This  action  would  also  create  confidence 
among  current  active  duty  servicemen  t:ia: 
their  earned  rights  would  not  also  be  swept 
away  after  completion  of  their  service. 

Therefore,  the  Commission  recommeniis 
that  a  request  be  made  to  the  Secretary  f- 
Defense  to  initiate  and  lend  his  support  tc 
a  legislative  proposal  for  basing  the  compu- 
tation of  military  retirement  pay  on  curr.nt 
active  duty  pay  rates. 

Mr.  President.  I  concur  in  that  recom- 
meadation. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  equalize  Vne 
retired  pay  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
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services  retired  prior  to  June  1.  1958, 
whose  retired  pay  is  computed  on  laws 
enacted  on  or  after  October  1,  1949.  I 
aslc  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  bill  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  tliat  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3618)  to  equalize  the  re- 
tired pay  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  retired  prior  to  June  1.  1958, 
whose  retired  pay  is  computed  on  laws 
enacted  on  or  after  October  1,  1949,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Kuchel,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3618 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative.'^  pf  the  United  States  of 
America  ni  Congress  af^semhled.  Tiiat  In  this 
Act  the  tjrm  "uniformed  services"  nie.ins  the 
.\rmy.  Navy,  Air  Force.  Marine  Corps,  Coa.=t 
Guard,  Coast  and  Geodetic  .Survev.  and  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  including  the  reserve 
componentii  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  Except  as  provided  in  section  3  of 
this  Act.  retired  members  of  the  tinlformed 
.services  are  entitled  to  have  their  retired  pay, 
retirement  pay,  or  equivalent  pay  recom- 
puted on  the  basis  of  rates  of  basic  pay  that 
are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  authorized  f^>r 
uniformed  services  personnel  in  an  active 
duty  status  provided  that — 

(a)  such  retired  pay.  retirement  pay.  or 
equivalent  pay  was  originally  computed  on 
rates  of  active  duty  pay  that  were  In  effect 
on  or  after  October  1,  1949,  ;ind  before 
June  1,  1958.  or 

(bl  such  retired  pay.  retirement  pay.  or 
equivalent  pay  was  originally  payable  on  the 
basis  cf  laws  in  effect  prior  to  October  1. 
1949.  and  the  retired  member's  pay  was  re- 
computed under  the  authority  provided  bv 
Public  Law  81-351. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  operate  to 
reduce  the  retired  pay.  retirement  pay,  or 
equivalent  pay  of  any  retired  member  of  a 
uniformed  service. 

Sec.  4.  The  increases  in  retired  pay,  retire- 
ment pay,  or  equivalent  pay  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  following  the  month  in 
which  enacted. 


even  more  important  as  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  gets  into  full  swing. 

At  tiie  present  time  there  are  about 
4,:]00  .'\M  stations  in  the  country,  some 
half  of  which  are  daylight  stations  only. 
There  are  approximately  2,100  FM  sta- 
tions on  the  air  today,  325  of  them  non- 
commercial, or  educational  stations.  The 
inclusion  of  FJ.I  bands  on  all  radio  re- 
ceivers would  make  additional  radio 
available  to  many  people  after  the  day- 
light stations  go  off  the  air.  as  well  as 
during  the  day  when  both  types  of  sta- 
tions are  broadca.'^ting.  It  would  give  the 
public  a  much  v.ider  choice  of  program.'; 
at  ail  times. 

At  the  present  time,  the  receiving  sets 
including  AM  and  FM  bands  are  more 
expensive  than  the  sets  which  receive 
AM  programs  only.  The  average  factoi-y 
price  for  FM-AM  sets  is  S22.95,  while 
tlie  average  factory  price  lor  AM  only 
runs  .somewhere  between  S16  and  $18. 
There  are  some  cheap  AM  sets  on  the 
market  which  can  be  bought  considera- 
bly below  this  price,  of  course. 

Undoubtedly,  the  requirement  that  all 
sets  carry  both  AM  and  FM  bands  would 
increase  the  price  of  sets  at  first,  but  with 
greater  mass  production  some  techno- 
logical savings  could  be  expected. 

The  rationale  on  this  bill  is  in  line  with 
thinking  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  on  radio  programing  gen- 
erally. For  instance,  tlie  Commission  has 
recently  licid  that  jointly  owned  AM-FM 
.stations  in  coinimiiiities  of  100.000  popu- 
lation or  over  must  program  separately, 
in  order  to  give  the  public  a  greater  di- 
versity and  choice.  My  bill  v,-ould  liave 
the  same  end  result. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S.  3622)  to  amend  .section 
303  of  tiie  Communications  Act  of  1934 
to  require  that  radios  be  capable  of  re- 
ceiving botii  AM  and  FM  broadcasts,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Moss,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


S.  3622— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
REQUIRE  RADIOS  SHIPPED  IN  IN- 
TERSTATE COMMERCE  TO  RE- 
CERTE  BOTH  AM  AND  FM  BROAD- 
CASTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  section  303 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  re- 
quire that  all  radio  receiving  sets  shipped 
in  interstate  commerce  be  capable  of  re- 
ceiving both  AM  and  FM  broadcasts.  A 
similar  bill  has  been  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Alvin  E.  O'Konski  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  bill  is  to 
assure  greater  diversity  In  radio  pro- 
grams to  millions  of  Americans.  At  the 
present  time  many  sets  are  equipped  to 
receive  only  AM  broadcasts,  and  the  peo- 
ple owning  these  sets  are  shut  out  from 
the  vast  world  of  FM  broadcEisting — a 
world  which  includes  both  educational 
as  well  as  commercial  programs.  This 
FM  world  of  broadcasting  will  become 


S.  3623— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  AWARD  OF  MEDAL 
TO  HONOR  AMERICA'S  DEFENT)- 
ERS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  U.S.  Mint  to  strike  1  mil- 
lion bronze  medals  in  commemoration  of 
the  American  military  man  and  woman. 
The  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs 
shall  appoint  a  five-member,  ad  hoc, 
nonprofit  Commission  to  liandle  the  ad- 
ministrative details  of  the  medals'  sale 
and  distribution.  This  Commission  shall 
be  designated  as  the  Commission  for  the 
American  Militar>-  Man  Commemorative 
Medal.  Each  member  shall  serve  with  no 
pay.  The  Administrator  shall  serve  in  an 
ex  officio  capacity,  without  vote. 

The  five  appointed  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  nongovernmental 
personnel  and  shall  be  generally  ac- 
knowledged for  their  energetic  work  in 
veterans"  affairs  and  organizations.  It 
shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission 
to  approve  a  suitable  design  for  the 
medal.  In  all  cases,  the  Commission, 
through  the  Administrator,  shall  work  in 


close  liaison  with  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, The  life  of  the  Commission 
shall  terminate  upon  the  sale  of  the  au- 
thorized number  of  medals,  unless,  of 
course,  a  legislation  for  additional  med- 
als, over  and  above  the  authorized  num- 
ber, IS  enacted. 

The  medals  shall  be  designed,  then 
struck  in  lots  of  5,000,  the  cost  of  which 
is  to  be  absorbed  by  the  $3,000  sum  au- 
thorized in  my  bill  for  such  procedures. 
At  that  time,  the  Commission  may  pur- 
chase such  medals,  at  cost  value,  from 
the  Mint.  It  shall  then  be  the  function 
of  the  Commission  to  resell  the  medals 
to  the  i3ublic  at  a  premium,  at  a  price 
already  having  been  decided  upon  by  the 
Commission. 

The  profits  obtained  from  the  sale  of 
these  medals  shall  be  used  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  American  servicemen  and 
servicewomen  who  are  veterans  of  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam,  in  accordance  with 
a  suitable  formula  to  be  dcvi.sed  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  These  lunds 
are  to  be  used  specifically  in  connection 
with  the  present  readjustment  programs 
which  are  geared  to  serve  the  returning 
Vietnam  veteran.  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration's most  recent  figures  show  that 
approximately  26.2  million  veterans  are 
now  in  civilian  life,  with  2.1  million  of 
them  having  served  in  Vietnam. 

Our  recent  ob.seiTance  of  Memorial 
Day  reminded  us  that  it  is  the  man  and 
woman  in  unifoi-m  to  whom  we  owe  .so 
much.  Our  country's  freedom  has  been 
defended  so  often  in  our  histor>-.  and 
each  lime  by  men  and  women  who  were 
called  to  duty  and  who  sened  bravely. 
So  let  us  never  forget  that  America 
stands  free  today,  becau.se  her  sons  and 
daughters  have  l ought  and  died  ior  the 
liberty  that  is  now  ours.  We  must  memo- 
rialize tills  Nation's  courageous  fighters 
in  a  manner  befitting  the  true  allegiance 
to  which  they  themselves  are  pledged. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  recei\ed  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  1 S.  3623 »  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral commission  to  issue  bronze  medals 
to  honor  American  militai-y  men  and 
women,  introduced  by  Mr.  Scott,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


S.  3624— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  PAYMENT  OF  A 
JUDGMENT  IN  FAVOR  OF  CER- 
TAIN INDIANS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I,  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  a  .iudg- 
nient  in  favor  c  f  the  Confederated  Tribes, 
now  collectively  known  as  the  Peorias. 
This  bill  will  also  provide  for  the  prep- 
aration of  a  roll  of  persons  entitled  to 
their  proportionate  share  under  the 
judgment,  the  cost  of  the  entire  matter 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  funds  now  on  de- 
posit to  the  credit  of  the  Peorias  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  judg- 
ment. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  Harris,  joins  in  introduction  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
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will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3624)  to  authorize  the 
preparation  of  a  roll  of  persons  whose 
lineal  ancestors  were  members  of  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  Weas,  Pianka- 
shaws,  Peorias.  and  Kaskaskias.  merged 
under  the  treaty  of  May  30,  1854  '10 
Stat.  1082',  and  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
judgment  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  numbered  314.  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY  I  for  himself  and  Mr.  Harris  » , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


S    3625— INTRODUCTION   OF  A  BILL 

TO  authorize:  appropriation 

FOR     PADRE     ISLAND    NATIONAL 
SEASHORE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
pursuant  to  the  purchasing  and  estab- 
lishing of  the  Padre  Island  National  Sea- 
shore, there  have  been  .several  declara- 
tions of  takuig  in  condemnation  actions 
which  have  resulted  in  final  court  awards. 

There  are  two  particular  actions  which 
have  now  been  concluded  and  awards 
made,  but  not  paid  because  of  lack  of 
appropriations.  Because  the  interest  on 
these  unpaid  obligations  is  accumulating 
at  the  rate  of  $31,080.65  per  month  to 
the  Government,  I  am  introducing  this 
bill  to  pay  the  awards  made  m  court. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  Secretar:-'  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
supporting  tiiis  legislation  be  printed  im- 
mediately after  my  remarks,  along  with  a 
copy  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  w.ll  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  3625)  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  Padre  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  in  the  State  of  Texas, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3625 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy  any 
rinal  judgments  rendered  against  the  United 
States  in  civil  actions  numbered  65-C-j4  and 
66-B-l  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Texas,  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  interests  in  land  for 
the  Padre  Island  National  Seashore.  The  sums 
herein  authorized  to  be  appropriated  shall  be 
sufiBclent  to  pay  the  amount  of  ."lald  Judg- 
ments, together  with  Intereet  and  costs  as 
provided  by  law. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUCH,  is  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington.  DC.  June  4, 1968. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Preshjent;  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  "To  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  Padre  Island  Na- 


tional Seashore  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for 

other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration 
and  we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 

The  bin  would  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  satisfy 
final  judgments  against  the  United  States 
in  two  condemnation  proceedings  which  were 
brought  to  acquire  property  for  the  Padre 
Island  National  Seashore  In  Texas. 

The  Act  of  September  28,  1962,  (76  Stat. 
650;  16  U.S.C.  459d),  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  property 
within  the  seashore  by  donation,  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  ex- 
change or  otherwise.  Section  8  of  the  Act 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  not  more 
than  55,000.000  for  the  acquisition  of  lands 
and  waters  and  interests  therein. 

The  Department's  report  dated  April  7, 
1061.  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
nnd  Insular  Affairs  on  S  4,  87th  Congress 
(the  bill  which  was  enacted)  gave  an  esti- 
mate of  land  acquisition  cost  of  $4  million. 
The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee 
iS.  Rept.  1226.  87th  Cong..  2d  sess.)  limited 
uppropriallons  for  land  acquisition  to  $4 
million  S.  4  passed  the  Senate  on  April  10, 
1962,  with  this  limitation.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
amended  S.  4  to  Increase  the  appropriation 
authorization  to  $5  million  (H.  Rept.  2179, 
87th  Cong.,  2d  sess.)   with  this  statement; 

"As  in  other  cases,  however,  the  committee 
is  dutybound  to  point  out  that  cost  estimates 
of  this  sort  vary  widely  and  that  the  ad- 
equacy of  this  allowance  may  well  change  if 
the  lands  are  not  acquired  in  the  relatively 
near  future." 

Pursuant  to  an  April  1963  Act  of  the  Texas 
Legislature  the  State  donated  some  33.545 
acres  of  submerged  and  tidal  lands,  leaving 
approximately  100.294  acres  of  private  land 
to  be  acquired. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  .^nd  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1964  (ap- 
proved June  26,  1963,  77  Stat.  96)  appro- 
priated $1,500,000  for  land  acquisition  at 
Padre  Island  National  Seashore;  the  supple- 
mental Appropriation  Act,  1965  (approved 
October  7.  1964,  78  Stat.  1023)  appropriated 
the  remaining  $3,500,000  authorized  under 
the  1962  authorization.  With  these  funds, 
detailed  surveys  and  appraisals  were  made 
upon  the  private  lands  which  were  divided 
Into  tracts  bearing  the  numbers  2  through  17. 
These  appraisals  were  made  by  the  National 
Park  Service,  using  Its  own  land  appraisal 
staff  and  additional  appraisers  living  in  that 
area,  who  were  operating  under  contract  to 
the  National  Park  Service. 

Using  the  values  resulting  from  these  ap- 
praisals, negotiations  were  undertaken  with 
the  landowners  In  1964  and  1965.  Repeated 
offers,  however,  were  found  unacceptable  to 
the  owners  in  a  number  of  cases.  Following 
the  falliue  of  negotiations,  condemnation  ac- 
tions were  filed  with  accompanying  declara- 
tions of  taking,  resulting  in  two  civil  actions; 
No.  65-C-54,  May  1965,  and  No.  66-B-l,  Jan- 
uary 1966. 

In  civil  No.  65-C-54,  the  sum  of  $1,212,350 
was  deposited  with  the  court  as  Just  com- 
pensation for  the  owners  of  nine  tracts  total- 
ing 33,680  acres.  An  additional  traet  (No.  12) 
of  66,360.98  acres  was  Included  In  this  action 
in  January  of  1966,  and  for  it,  a  deposit  with 
the  court  of  $1,190,000  was  made  as  Just 
compensation.  At  this  .same  time,  an  addi- 
tional action  was  taken  to  clear  title  on  a 
tract  ( No.  7 )  of  693  acres,  the  deposit  with 
the  court  being  S80.000.  Total  deposits,  then. 
In  civil  No.  65-C-54  were  $2,402,350,  exclu- 
sive of  the  deposit  for  the  friendly  con- 
demnation. 

Trial  on  the  first  nine  tracts  was  held  in 
September  and  October  of  1966  resulting  in 
Jury  awards  of  $5,562,875  to  these  owners. 
The  Jury  awarded  $3,649,855  to  the  owner 
of  tract  No.  12.  This  brought  the  total  of  the 
awards,  again  excluding  tract  No.  7,  to  $9,- 


212,730,  resulting  in  the  deficit  of  $6,810,380. 
Interest  on  that  deficiency  is  accumulating 
at  the  rate  of  $31,080.65  per  month.  The 
landowners  of  tract  No.  7  nccepted  the 
$80,000  prior  to  trial.  This  amount  has  been 
paid  and  is  not  Involved  in  this  bill. 

Upon  careful  consideration  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  determined  that  It  would  not  press  an 
appeal.  In  the  matter  of  civil  No.  66-B-l, 
negotiations  by  the  United  States  with  the 
owners  of  two  large  and  two  small  tracts 
numbered  14,  15,  16,  and  17  failed.  The 
United  States  filed  a  condemnation  action 
with  a  declaration  of  taking  in  January  1966 
to  acquire  and  deposited  the  sum  of  $1,602.- 
921  with  the  court  as  estimated  Just  com- 
pensation for  the  four  tracts.  The  trial  on 
two  of  the  tracts  in  question  is  expected  In 
1968  The  Department  is,  of  course,  unable  to 
predict  the  sum  of  the  final  court  awards. 

Inasmuch  as  title  to  the  property  has 
vested  in  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  the 
declarations  of  taking,  the  only  issue  to  be 
determined  by  these  proceedings  is  that  of 
the  amount  to  be  awarded  ;is  just  compensa- 
tion. We  recommend,  therefore,  early  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  In  order  that  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  in  a  position  to  request  appro- 
priations as  soon  as  possible  and  forestall 
the  continued  running  of  interest. 

The   Bureau   of    the   Budget   has   advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation 
of  this  draft  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
.Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clarence  P.  Pautzke, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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S.  3628— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATIVE  TO  RELIEF  FOR  THE 
HUNGRY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMr.  Mox- 
TOYA]  who  is  necessarily  absent,  has  re- 
quested me  to  introduce  for  him  a  bill 
relative  to  relief  for  the  hungry,  of  which 
I  am  honored  to  be  a  cosponsor.  I  there- 
fore introduce  the  bill  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement  prepared 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  the 
text  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  fS.  3628)  to  amend  section 
416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  require  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  distribute 
food  commodities  to  needy  persons  imder 
such  section,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  McGovern  (for  Mr. 
MoNTOY.\  and  himself),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  3628 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1431),  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "(a)"  immediately  after  "Sec.  416.". 

(bl  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  three  sentences  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following;  "In 
order  to  prevent  the  waste  of  commodities 
whether  in  private  stock  or  acquired  through 
price-supported  operations  by  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  before  they  can  be  dis- 
posed of  In  normal  domestic  channels  with- 
out Impairment  of  the  price-support  pro- 


gram or  sold  abroad  at  competitive  world 
prices,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  on 
such  terms  and  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  in  the  public  Interest 
(1)  is  authorized  (A)  upon  uppllcatlan,  to 
make  such  commodities  ttvailable  to  any  Fed- 
eral agency  for  use  in  making  payment  for 
commodities  not  produced  in  the  United 
States,  and  (B)  to  barter  or  exchange  such 
commodities  fcr  strategic  or  other  materials 
as  authorized  by  law;  and  (2)  is  authorized 
and  directed,  in  the  case  of  food  commodi- 
ties, to  donate  such  commodities  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  to  such  State, 
Federal,  or  private  agency  or  agencies  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  proper  State  or  Federal 
authority  and  approved  by  the  Secretary,  for 
use  In  the  United  States  In  nonprofit  school- 
lunch  programs  in  nonprofit  summer  camps 
lor  children  in  the  assistance  of  needy  per- 
sons, and  in  charitable  Institutions,  including 
hospitals,  to  the  extent  ihat  needy  persons 
are  served.  In  the  case  of  food  commodities 
donated  pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  shall  obtain  ruch  as- 
surances as  he  deem.";  necessary  that  the  re- 
cipients thereof  will  not  diminish  their  nor- 
mal expenditures  for  food  by  reason  of  such 
donation.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  appropri- 
ate disposal  of  such  commodities,  the  Secre- 
tary may  from  time  t-o  time  estimate  and 
announce  the  quantity  of  .such  commodities 
which  he  anticipates  will  become  available 
for  distribution  under  clause  i2)  of  this 
subsection." 

(c)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  In  providing  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  food  commodities  to  needy  persons  in 
any  community  or  area  of  a  State  pursuant 
to  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  volun- 
tary services  and  facilities  of  the  local 
churches  of  such  community  or  area  if  the 
distribution  of  lood  commodities  would  be 
expedited  by  the  use  of  such  services  and  fa- 
cilities. The  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  serv- 
ices and  facilities  only  of  those  churches 
which  request  permission  to  participate  in 
the  distribution  of  food  commodities  to 
needy  persons  under  this  section;  but  no 
church  shall  be  permitted  to  participate  un- 
less it  agrees  to  do  so  in  accordance  with 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.  Whenever  the  services  and  fa- 
cilities of  local  churches  are  utilized  in  the 
distribution  of  food  commodities  to  needy 
persons  under  authority  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  such  measures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  insure  that  (A)  such  com- 
modities are  made  available  without  regard 
to  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin  of 
the  recipients,  and  iB)  the  recipients  of 
such  commodities  are  informed  that  such 
commodities  have  been  donated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

"i2)  If  the  State.  Federal,  or  private 
agency  or  agencies  designated  by  the  proper 
State  or  Federal  authority  under  clause  (2) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  have  failed 
to  provide  an  ndequate  local  food  com- 
modity distribution  program  to  meet  the 
needs  of  needy  persons  in  any  community 
or  area  within  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  prom.ptJy  establish  in  .'■ruch  community 
or  area  such  local  food  commodity  outlets 
as  may  be  necessary  to  jiroperly  meet  the 
food  needs  of  such  persons.  Such  local  com- 
modity outlets  shall  be  established  without 
regard  to  local  governmental  boundaries 
or  other  political  subdivisions  but  shall  be 
established  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  best  meet  the  purpose  of 
this  section." 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Montoya  is  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Montoya.  Mr.  President,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  there  are  people  In  this 
great  country  who  are  hungry  in  a  land  of 


overabundance,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  a  major  reason  for  this  situation  Is 
that  there  Is  a  lack  of  adequate  distribution 
facilities  as  well  as  specific  legislation  de- 
signed to  preclude  this  problem,  1  am  today — 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  McGovern — pro- 
posing a  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  section  416. 

I  believe  that  my  bill  will  provide  a  great 
mea.=ure  of  relief  by; 

First.  Directing  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, to  donate  the  designated  surplus 
food  to  the  needy; 

Second.  Directing  him  to  cooperate  with 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies  and  such 
private  agencies  as  may  request  permls.i^lon 
to  assist  in  food  clstributlon  programs,  and 
of  special  significance,  specifically  includ- 
ing churches  in  local  communities;    and 

Third.  If  all  else  fails,  directing  liim  to 
establish  distribution  centers  in  any  area 
where  he  has  knowledge  or  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  distribution  of  lood  to  the 
needy  is  not  being  accomplished. 

Among  other  things,  part  3  of  section  416 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  authorizes 
the  dlstritatition  of  surplus  food  commodities 
for  use  In  the  United  States  In  the  assistance 
of  needy  persons  to  the  extent  that  such 
needy  persons  are  served  Yet  current  events 
repeatc-dly  call  to  our  attention  the  fact  that 
in  many  instances  this  is  not  :>elng  accom- 
plished. 

The  fact  Is  that  many  of  the  present  food 
distribution  centers  are  located  several  miles 
from  people  they  are  intended  to  serve.  Not 
only  is  it  difficult,  it  is  sometimes  Impos- 
sible for  many  of  these  persons  to  find  tran.s- 
portatlon  to  and  from  these  centers  In  some 
cases  It  is  apparent  that  food  distribution 
centers  have  never  been  established. 

A  means  must  be  found  whereby  an  effec- 
tive food  distribution  program  is  estab- 
lished. I  believe  that  the  direction  afforded 
by  my  bill  u-ill  accomplish  this. 

In  this  time  of  need,  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nation  by  many  compassionate 
individuals  and  organizations,  and  particu- 
larly by  mr.ny  churches,  it  is  reasonable  and 
logical  to  presume  that  many  of  them  will 
be  receptive  of  the  opportunity  to  be  able  to 
take  a  more  direct  part  in  providing  help  to 
impoverished  persons  in  their  communities. 
Not  only  do  I  believe  that  many  of  the 
churches  will  welcome  this  opporttinlty  to 
help  less  fortunate  members  cf  society  by  this 
direct  action,  I  am  convinced  that  other  pri- 
vate agencies  as  well  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  several  States  will  see  this  as 
an  opportunity  to  put  forth  a  helping  hand 
In  the  true  spirit  of  aid  and  assistance  to 
those  In  need. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  recognize  that 
there  are  inadequacies  In  the  existing  legisla- 
tion directed  toward  providing  food  for  the 
needy.  At  this  moment,  let  us  not  debate  the 
Issue.  But  rather,  let  us  act  now  to  relieve  a 
situation  that  begs  for  attention. 

The  bill  I  propose  offers  an  uncomplicated 
means  for  ;iccompllshlng  relief.  It  permits  a 
concerned  and  significant  number  of  our 
citizens  to  do  something  to  help.  It  provides 
a  voluntary  way  for  persons  who  are  close  to 
the  problem  to  offer  Inunediate  assistance  to 
others  whom  they  know  personally,  or  who 
are  closely  rnougii  Identified  with  the  com- 
munity, that  their  needs  are  obvious  to 
others  who  reside  there.  It  provides  for  those 
v.ho  want  to  help  an  opportunity  to  help. 

However,  if  voluut.iry  measures  fall,  the 
Secretiry  will  nov.-  be  directed  to  establish 
distribution  centers  where  a  need  exists. 
There  will  be  no  question  about  whether 
or  not  ne  h;.s  the  authority  to  act. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  food  commodities 
are  available.  There  is  much  doubt  that  our 
present  facilities  are  adequate  for  reasonable 
distribution.  I  hope  that  we  will  not  take 
direct  action  to  correct  this  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  all  Members  of  this 
Congress  to  support  this  proposed  bill  for 
the  immediate  relief  of  the  hungry. 


S.  3629— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  CUBAN  IMMIGRA- 
TION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Im- 
migration Reform  Act  of  1965  imposed, 
for  the  first  time,  a  numerical  limitation 
on  the  number  oi  immisrani-s  who  would 
be  allowed  to  enter  this  country  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Because  of  our 
special  relationship  with  our  Pan-Ameri- 
can neighbors,  a  policy  of  free  immigra- 
tion had  existed,  which  will  end  when 
the  new  quota  goes  into  effect  on  July  1, 
Bcuinninsi  next  month,  (jiily  120.000  .such 
immi'.j rants  will  be  admitted  each  year.  I 
opposed  the  imposition  of  these  quotas, 
and  was  particularly  distressed  to  learn 
that  Cuban  political  refugees  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  overall  limitation.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  certainly  did  not  favor  this  re- 
striction. It  v.-as  one  of  the  prices  we 
paid  for  getting  the  bill. 

The  Select  Commission  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Immitrration  recently  point- 
ed out  that  Cubans  are  being  admitted 
to  this  country  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 40,000  a  year,  thus  charging  them 
to  the  ruo>a  will  pffHCtively  reduce  the 
allotment  by  one-third. 

As  one  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  at  th"  time,  I  can 
state  that  Concress  did  not  contemplate 
the  extent  of  Cuban  immii'ration  at  the 
time  this  bill  was  considered,  for  the 
Cuban  Government  did  not  liberalize  its 
exit  policy  until  after  the  bill  had  been 
passed.  Certainly  we  did  not  intend  that 
fully  one-third  of  this  quota  should  go 
to  a  single  small  country,  but  neither 
would  we  want  to  bar  the  Cubans  who 
are  essentially  political  refugees.  Accord- 
ingly, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  recommended  by  the  Select 
Commission  on  Western  Hemisphere 
Immigration  to  provide  that  Cuban  im- 
migrants be  admitted  without  being 
charged  to  the  quota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  iS.  3629  >  to  amend  the  act 
of  October  3.  1965,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  it?  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Ml  KvcHELl  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  IMr.  WilliamsI  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill.  S.  3605, 
to  amend  chapter  'A  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  adequate  regula- 
tion of  certain  .«ales  of  shotguns  and 
rif.es. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printinc,  the  name  of  the  Senator  Irom 
New  Jer,sey  IMr.  WilliamsI  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  S  ?604,  to  re- 
qun'e  the  resistration  of  firearms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  «o  ordei'ed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana IMr.  HartkeI  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that,  at  its  next  piinting,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough]  and  my  name  be  added  as 
copsonsors  of  the  bill,  S.  3616,  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
assistance  to  certain  non-Federal  insti- 
tutions, agencies,  and  organizations  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  re- 
gional and  community  programs  for  pa- 
tients with  kidney  disease  and  for  the 
conduct  of  training  related  to  such  pro- 
grams. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
prlntmg,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill,  S  3408,  the  Vet- 
erans' Employment  and  Relocation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  iMr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
son], the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty  ] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Peruisyl- 
vania  [Mr.  Scott  1  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  the  bill.  S.  958.  to  provide  that 
futui-e  appointments  to  the  Office  of 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs,  the 
Office  of  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation, and  the  Office  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Welfare  shall  be  made  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectio'     it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  302— CONTRI- 
BUTIONS TO  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  a  current  listing  of  movies  be- 
ing shown  in  the  area,  which  may  con- 
tribute to  answering  the  question,  in- 
cludes : 

'The  Devil's  Brigade,  a  sock-it-to-em 
war  movie." 

•The  Last  Challenge — Their  law — kill 
or  be  killed." 

•The  Savage  Seven — Blessed  by  the 
Devil  Hmiself." 

•We  Still  Kill  the  Old  Way." 

••Nevada  Smith — He  hated — he  killed." 

••Wild  in  the  Streets — Zings  you  right 
where  it  hurts." 

And  television  too.  here  are  some  cur- 
rent television  opportunities:  "The  Wild. 
Wild  West."  "The  Rifleman."  "Guns  of 
Will  Sonnett,"  "Wanted:  Dead  or  Alive." 

These  are  old  favorites,  but  there  was  a 
special  treat  last  week:  •Man  in  a  Suit- 
case " — in  ••Why  They  Killed  Nolan."  one 
man  is  framed  for  murder  and  is  set  up 
as  the  victim  of  another:  it  is  suggested 
viewing  for  TV  audiences,  since  it  is  not 
a  repeat. 

The  media  though  are  not  alone. 
Birthday  coming  up  for  your  youngsters? 
How  about  the  realistic,  very  popular 
"GI  Joe  Infanti-y  Set — camouflaged  re- 
peating tommygun,  repeating  military 
pistol,  handgrenades — knife  and  sheath, 
caps  included." 

Maybe  we  should  try  the  book  racks. 
We  can  find  such  bedtime  reading  as: 

"  'The    Shadowy    Third' — Murderous. 
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mysterious,  and  homicidally  delightful — 
the  world's  rarest  violin  disappears  and 
the  suspects  keep  turning  up  as  corpses." 

"See  the  Red  Blood  Run." 

"  'The  Bright  Blue  Death'— A  killmas- 
ter  spy  chiller." 

'Lust  for  Murder." 

"Law  of  the  Gun." 

•'One  Monday  We  Killed  Them  All." 

Of  course,  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
emptying  the  theaters,  tui-nlng  off  the 
sets,  or  stopping  the  presses  will  end  the 
problem.  In  fact,  these  industries  can 
multiply  their  benefit  to  the  American 
way  of  life,  as  they  have  demonstrated 
time  and  time  again. 

The  motion  picture  industry  that  can 
produce  '"The  Sound  of  Music,"  "Guess 
Who's  Coming  to  Dinner."  and  "In  the 
Heat  of  the  Night,"  can  be  a  most  pow- 
erful force  for  the  saner  society  which 
we  know  we  can  achieve. 

The  task  is  not  to  curtail  the  dissemi- 
nation of  images  and  opinions,  because 
that  would  be  antithetical  to  all  that  this 
Nation  stands  for.  The  task.  Instead,  is  to 
evaluate  the  influence  these  agents  of 
social  change  are  actually  exerting  on 
the  collective  consciousness  of  the  peo- 
ple: then,  the  re.sponsibility  becomes  one 
of  improvement,  not  curtailment. 

If  we  care  about  the  nature  of  our  so- 
ciety, we  have  got  to  acknowledge  that 
the  urge  to  violence  is  threatening  our 
social  order.  We  have  also  got  to  admit 
that  some  of  the  influential  communica- 
tions media  may  have  played  a  part  in 
fostering  violence.  Finally,  we  have  got 
to  look  for  ways  to  brine:  about  a  change. 

The  Senate  has  the  responsibility,  and 
the  opportunity,  to  lead  in  this  search 
for  new  priorities,  new  attitudes,  and  a 
new  concern  for  man's  humanity  to  man. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sub- 
mitting a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution 
which  calls  on  the  molders  and  shapers 
of  public  opinion  to  undertake  a  thor- 
ough self-examination  to  determine  in 
what  way  they  might  be  contributing  to 
the  atmosphere  of  violence  and  what 
they  can  do  about  this.  I  am  particu- 
larly emphasizing  that  this  be  done  by 
radio  and  television,  the  daily  press,  mo- 
tion pictures,  manufacturers  of  toys  and 
games  for  children,  lecturers  and  public 
speakers,  and  publishers  of  popular 
fiction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  this  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred ;  and,  under  the  rule,  the  resolu- 
tion will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  302)  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  302 

Whereas  the  American  social  order  Is 
threatened  with  disruption  and  chaos,  as  a 
result  of  steadily  mounting  violence  against 
person  and  property,  and, 

Whereas  Americans  cannot  tolerate  such 
violence  and  stlU  maintain  a  viable  social 
stnictiu'e.  ,ind 

Whereas  certain  attitudes  and  psychologi- 
cal conditions  In  America  contribute  in  some 
way  to  the  perpetuation  of  ^iolence.  and 

Whereas  investigative  commissions  and 
other  public  bodies  represent  a  limited  ap- 
proach to  the  problem,  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  is  similarly  limited 


in  Its  ability  to  legislate  against  these  atti- 
tudes: Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  (a)  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  institutions  and  agencies  of 
opinion  leadership,  as  well  as  private  citi- 
zens who  attempt  to  mold  public  opinion, 
undertake  a  thorough  self-examination,  to 
determine  in  what  way  they  might  be  con- 
tributing to  the  atmosphere  of  violence  in 
America; 

(b)  That  such  self-examination  take  as  its 
goal  the  elimination  of  practices  or  policies 
which  foster  a  climate  of  violence;  and 

(c)  That  such  institutions,  agencies,  and 
private  citizens  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  the  mass  media  of  broadcasting; 
the  press,  particularly  dally  newspapers;  mo- 
tion pictures;  manufacturers  of  toys  and 
games  for  children;  lecturers  and  public 
speakers;  and  publishers  of  popular  fiction. 


A  PROFESSORS  EMERITUS  AMEND- 
MENT TO  S.  3098 

AMENDMENT    NO.    847 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  submitting  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  S.  3098,  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1968.  The  amendment  is 
a  technical  one,  being  the  same  in  sub- 
stance as  an  earlier  one  introduced  as 
amendment  No.  526  to  S.  1126,  the  High- 
er Education  Amendments  of  1967. 

The  amendment  which  would  provide 
Federal  sponsorship  for  the  employment 
of  professors  emeritus  at  developing  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  has  been 
redrafted  to  conform  to  S.  3098. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  this  proposed 
amendment  to  S.  3098. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  be  appropriately  referred:  and, 
without  objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
as  follows: 

On  page  12,  after  line  25.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  302.  Title  III  of  the  Higher  Education 
.\ct  of  1965  is  amended  by  .iddlng  the  fol- 
lowing new  section; 

"  'PROFESSIONAL    EMERITCTS 

"'Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  award  grants  under  this  section 
to  professors  retired  from  active  duty  at  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  which  do  not 
qualify  for  assistance  under  this  title,  to 
encourage  such  professors  to  teach  and  to 
conduct  research  at  developing  institutions. 
The  Commissioner  shall  award  such  grants 
only  upon  application  by  an  institution  ap- 
proved for  this  purpose  by  the  Commissioner 
and  only  upon  a  finding  by  the  Commissioner 
that  the  program  of  teaching  or  research  set 
forth  In  the  application  is  reasonable  in  the 
light  of  the  qualifications  of  the  professor 
emeritus  and  of  the  educational  needs  of  the 
applicant. 

"■(b)  To  facilitate  subsection  (a)  the 
Commissioner  shall  undertake  a  program  to 
disseminata  information  concerning  this  sec- 
tion both  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  qualify  for  assistance  under  this 
title  and  to  those  which  do  not  and  shall 
solicit  from  those  institutions  which  do  not 
qualify  for  assistance  under  this  title  the 
names  of  retired  professors  and  of  professors 
about  to  retire  who  evidence  interest  in  par- 
ticipating in  the  professors  emeritus  program 
and  dlssenalnate  such  names  and  other  perti- 
nent background  data  to  those  Institutions 
qualifying  for  assistance  \mder  this  title. 

"'(c)  Grants  may  be  awarded  under  this 
section  for  such  period  of  teaching  as  the 
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Commissioner  may  determine.  Tlie  amount 
of  each  grant  awarded  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section  for  each  academic  year  of 
teaching  or  research  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  upon  the  advice  of  the 
Council.'  " 

On  page  13,  line  2,  strike  out  "Sec.  302." 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  303". 

On  page  13.  line  3.  insert  "further"  imme- 
diately before  "amended". 

On  page  16.  line  10.  strike  out  "Sec.  303." 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  304.". 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  11,  1968,  he  pre- 
.sented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1999.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Education  Act:  and 

S.  2349.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  circiUt  Judges. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  272,  S. 
2069,  AND  H.R.  15794 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
uish  to  announce  hearings  have  been 
scheduled  for  Monday,  Jime  17  on  the 
-rain  inspection  bills  S.  272,  S.  2069,  and 
H.R.  15794.  Tlie  hearings  will  be  held  by 
the  Sulscommittee  on  Agricultural  Re- 
.'^earch  and  General  Legislation  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
They  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in  room  324, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building,  and  anyone 
wishing  to  testify  should  contact  the 
committee  clerk  as  soon  as  possible. 


JOB  SAFETY  HEARINGS  TO  RESUME 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
v.i.sh  to  announce  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  will  resume  hearings 
tomorrow  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  4232  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  S.  2864, 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 

In  connection  with  this  bill,  I  call  the 
Senate's  attention  to  an  excellent  article 
that  appeared  in  Monday  morning's 
Washington  Post.  The  column  by  Joseph 
Slevin  points  out  that  enactment  of  a 
comprehensive  on-the-job  safety  law, 
.such  as  S.  2864,  would  mean  a  tremend- 
ous dollar  savings  to  American  business. 
As  Mr.  Slevin  states,  S7  billion  a  year  is 
at  stake — counting  wages  lost,  produc- 
tion losses  and  the  other  costs  that  are 
involved  in  on-the-job  injuries  and 
deaths. 

There  is  no  way,  however,  to  assign  a 
dollar  value  to  the  personal  heartbreak 
and  anguish  these  injuries  cost.  Each 
year  more  than  14.500  workers  are  killed. 
Each  year  more  than  2  million  Amer- 
icans are  injured  badly  enough  to  be  off 
the  job  for  a  while — many  permanently. 
Each  year  a  total  of  7  million  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  are  hurt  at  vork. 

As  Mr.  Slevin  points  out.  with  those 
Icind  of  statistics  the  incredible  thing  is 
that  something  was  not  done  by  the  Fed- 
'  ral  Government  decades  ago.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  this  article  is  a  powerful 
argument  for  passage  of  S.  2864. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Easy  Way  To  Save  S7  Billion: 
Enact  On-Job  Safety  Law,"  written  by 
Joseph  Slevin  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Pcvst  of  Jime  10,  1968. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Easy  Way  To  Save  $7  Billion;  Enact  On-Job 
Safety  Law 

(By  Joseph  Slevin) 

There  is  an  easy  way  to  save  the  American 
people  millions  of  heartaches  and  87  billion 
a  year  and  it  is  beginning  to  look  as  though 
Congress  will  do  something  about  it. 

The  undramatlc  solution  is  'o  enact  a  na- 
tional on-the-job  safety  law.  The  United 
States  does  not  have  a  broad  industrial 
safety  law  and  those  millions  of  lieartaches 
and  the  $7  billion  represent  the  annual  cost 
to  the  country  of  the  deaths  und  Injuries 
caused  by  occupational  accidents. 

Close  to  15,000  workers  will  be  killed  on  the 
Job  this  year.  More  than  2  mUlion  will  be 
temporarily  or  permanently  disabled  while 
another  7  million  will  be  Injured. 

They  will  lose  81. 5  billion  in  wages,  will 
be  away  from  their  Jobs  for  more  than  250 
million  days,  and  the  U.S.  economy  will  lose 
$5  billion  of  needed  production  that  it  other- 
wise could  have  received. 

President  Johnson  proposed  the  occupa- 
tional safety  bill  last  January.  A  House  Labor 
subcommittee  endorsed  it  the  other  day  and 
the  full  committee  is  scheduled  to  vote  next 
Tuesd.-iy.  A  Senate  Labor  subcommittee  plans 
to  complete  its  hearings  on  the  measure  by 
the  end  of  the  -Afeek. 

The  case  for  the  bill  is  open  and  shut.  The 
death,  injury,  and  economic  facts  are  shock- 
ing and  irrefutable.  The  Individual  case  his- 
tories of  maimed  men  and  women  are  devas- 
tating. 

Yet  there  Is  a  chance  that  the  safety  bill 
will  not  clear  Congress.  If  it  falls.  Its  defeat 
will  be  a  tribute  to  a  singularly  powerful 
lobbying  campaign  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  business  organization  is  bitterly  op- 
ix)sed  to  the  measure.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  is  fighting  the  bill,  too. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  campaign  reach- 
ed such  a  pitch  last  month  that  Monslgnor 
George  G.  Hlggins  denounced  the  Chamber 
for  a  "demagogic  and  almost  hysterical"  at- 
tack. 

Actually,  the  surprising  thing  is  not  that 
the  Government  wants  to  establish  and  en- 
force national  safety  standards  but  that 
something  was  not  done  a  long  time  ago. 
Back  in  1910,  President  Taft  successfully 
.asked  Congress  to  halt  the  "frightful"  dis- 
eases caused  by  making  matches  with  phos- 
phorous. Very  little,  however,  has  happened 
since. 

Apart  from  the  tremendous  and  overrld- 
Ingly  important  human  gains,  on-the-job 
safety  is  good  business.  It  pays  In  greater 
worker  efficiency,  fewer  production  interrup- 
tions, and  reduced  Insur.ince  costs. 

The  problem  companies  are  those  that  em- 
ploy fewer  than  500  workers.  They  have  two- 
thirds  of  the  75  million  U.S.  Jobholders,  ac- 
co\int  for  98  percent  of  the  working  estab- 
lishments in  the  country,  yet  frequently  have 
weak  or  nonexistent  health  and  safety  pro- 
grams and  often  are  xmaware  that  they  have 
problems  that  can  be  corrected. 

All  the  evidence  Is  that  on-the-job  inju- 
ries and  deaths  can  be  cut  sharply  when 
adequate  safety  standards  are  enforced. 

There  is  a  striking  contrast,  for  example, 
between  the  injury  frequency  rate  for  the 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  business  and 
industrial  firms  that  belone  to  the  National 
Safety  Council  and  the  99.9  per  cent  that 
do  not.  NSC  members  have  a  low  5.1  .accident 
rate  while  non-members  have  a  17.5  rate. 

Foundries  run  by  NSC  members  have  an 
Injury  rate  of  10.5  against  25.6  for  all  found- 
ries. Similarly,  the  injury  rate  in  lumber  is 
15.9  for  NSC  members  and  41  for  the  entire 
industry.  In  machinery  the  rate  Is  4.2  against 
12.5  and  In  sheet  metal  it  Is  4  5  against  19.7. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard  WIrtz  told  Con- 
gress that  he  carmot  give  a  computer-exact 
forecast  of  the  gains  that  will  flow  from  en- 


actment of  the  occupational  safety  bill  but 
he  promised  that  each  year  thousands  of 
lives  win  be  saved,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  disabling  injuries  will  be  prevented,  and 
billions  of  dollars  of  increased  production 
will  pour  into  the  Amerlcitn  economy. 


PRESIDENT    JOHNSON    SPEAKS    AT 
TEXAS  CHRISTIAN  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  May  29.  1968,  President  Johnson  re- 
ceived an  honorary  degree  from  Texas 
Christian  University,  where  he  delivered 
the  commencement  address  to  the 
graduating  class.  Against  a  backgroimd 
of  change  and  controversy  in  our  univer- 
sities, the  President's  remarks  consti- 
tuted a  message  of  hope  and  challenge 
to  our  yoimg  people.  Citing  the  many  ac- 
complishments of  America,  the  Presi- 
dent noted  that  in  spite  of  our  successes, 
"We  are  a  restless  Nation."  President 
Johnson  urged  the  graduates  to  apply 
their  moral  energy  to  the  positive  aspects 
of  change  in  our  society.  He  urged  them 
to  make  personal  commitments  to  im- 
proving the  Nation. 

As  a  counterpart  to  his  plea,  he  recom- 
mended that  18-year-olds  be  granted  the 
right  to  vote  I  liave  advocated  this  since 
my  first  campaign  for  Governor  of 
Texas  in  1952,  and  I  am  pleased  with 
the  President's  corresponding  support. 

Becau.se  there  is  so  much  interest  in 
and  concern  in  our  young,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  President's  re- 
marks be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  the  President  at  Commence- 
ment Exercises.  Texas  Christian  Univer- 
siTT,  Fort  Worth    Tex..  Mat  29,   1968 
Dr.  Moudy.  and  other  students: 
Any  political  speaker  who  comes  to  a  col- 
lege campus  today  does  so  at  his  own  risk. 
I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  at  the  begin- 
ning— I  come  here  tonight  not  as  a  politician 
but  as  a  student. 

Just  like  you,  I  am  here  to  get  my  degree. 
I  am  honored  to  appear  here  with  seven 
others  who  vrtll  receive  honorary  degrees  to- 
night. Perhaps  my  degree  means  more  to 
me  than  it  does  to  them.  I  am  the  only  one 
who  is  a  college  dropout — from  the  electoral 
college,   that   Is. 

Dr.  Moudy,  I  appreciate  your  Doctor  of 
Laws  Degree  for  another  reason,  too.  As 
someone  who  has  spent  the  better  part  of 
his  life  doctoring  laws,  it  is  nice  to  finally 
have  a  license. 

So  I  appreciate  It  end  I  am  delighted  to  be 
welcomed  into  the  fraternity  of  educated 
men. 

I  may  even  apply  for  a  F^ilbright  Scholar- 
ship, although  I  am  not  very  liopeful  of  my 
chances  So  I  can  come  to  TCU  without  pay- 
ing homage  to  Its  great  quarterbacks  like 
Sammy  Baugh  and  Davy  O'Brien.  Fort  Worth 
Is  known  as  the  some  of  great  quarterbacks. 
So  Is  the  national  capltol.  Washington.  The 
only  difference  is  that  your  quarterbacks  play 
on  Saturday  and  ours  do  their  work  on 
Monday  mornings. 

We  meet  here  tonight  at  a  time  when  the 
American  universities  are  at  the  center  of 
rapid  change  and  the  center  of  heated 
controversy. 

Perhaps  this  Is  a  good  time  to  reflect  on 
the  nature  of  change  In  America — on  affirma- 
tions and  discontent-  among  our  young  people 
and  on  your  opportunity  to  share  i:i  the 
ongoing  discovery  of  our  country. 

It  is  an  unchanging  habit  of  commence- 
ment   orators    to    talk    about    change.    The 
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speakers  who  tell  their  audiences  this  year 
that  times  are  changing,  however,  should  not 
be  accused  of  dealing  with  platitudes  For 
America — and  the  world — are  altering  them- 
selves at  a  dizzying  speed  The  citizen,  the 
student  and  the  public  servant  may  fliad  It 
difficult  to  fathom  the  nature  and  the  mean- 
ing of  all  of  this  change. 

But  all  of  us  can  feel  It  happening.  All  of 
us  are  stirred  by  it.  All  of  us  are  sometimes 
elated — and  sometimes  disturbed  by  it. 

A  stranger  to  America  might  well  wonder 
how  a  people  so  active  and  so  successful  caji 
be  so  troubled. 

Why  do  we  take  so  little  comfort  in  the 
undeniable  triumphs  of  the  pas'  few  years? 
Why  do  we  scarcely  seem  to  notice  how  far 
we  have  come — and  in  how  short  a  time — 
toward  solving  problems  that  have  plagued 
our  democracy  for  generations? 

In  the  past  three  years,  a  stranger  might 
point  out.  America  has  brought  the  franchise 
to  almost  a  million  citizens  who  had  been 
systematically  denied  the  right  to  vote. 

In  this  Administration  alone,  the  nation's 
economy — and  our  common  efforts  to  con- 
quer want — have  lifted  more  than  eight 
million  citizens  up  from  poverty;  created 
more  than  seven  million  new  Jobs:  cut  un- 
employaient  to  the  lowest  level  In  fifteen 
years:  and  Increased  the  real  Income  of  the 
average  American,  after  taxes,  by  more  than 
20'-.. 

In  a  few  years,  the  Congress  has  broken 
the  deadlock  of  years  and  pioneered  new  pro- 
grama  in  health,  in  education,  in  consumer 
protection  in  conservation.  In  civil  rights. 
Your  own  Senator  Yarborough  and  Tiger 
Teague  and  others  have  supported  the  lead- 
ership In  this  field. 

Yet  for  all  this  accomplishment,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  anything  but  satisfied.  We 
are.  as  countless  orators  and  observers  re- 
mind us.  a  restless  nation. 

Why?  Part  of  the  answer  lies,  I  believe,  in 
the  very  progress  we  have  made.  For  a  na- 
tion— as  for  an  Individual — success  brings  its 
own  problems  and  raises  its  own  vejcing 
questions. 

More  than  a  century  ago.  a  shrewd  French 
visitor  to  ciur  shores  made  this  observation: 
"Tlie  sufferings  that  are  endured  patlentlv. 
as  being  Inevitable,  become  Intolerable — at 
the  momert  It  appears  that  there  might  be 
an  escape.  Reform,  then,  only  serves  to  reveal 
more  clearly  what  still  remains  oppressive, 
and  now  all  the  more  unbearable.  The  suf- 
fering, it  is  true,  has  been  reduced — but  one's 
sensitivities  have  become  more  acute." 

Certainly  our  sensitivities  have  become 
more  acute.  We  are  today  more  keenly  aware 
of  lingering  poverty  amid  our  growing 
wealth — of  public  squalor  amid  private  lux- 
ury. Our  people,  especially  our  younger  peo- 
ple, are  more  impatient  than  ever  with 
"what  still  remains  oppressive" — with  racial 
injustice,  urban  decay,  outworn  institutions, 
bitterne?3  and  war  between  nations. 

By  almost  every  measure,  we  have  moved 
closer — much  closer — to  soJving  our  prob- 
lems. But  althouah  some  of  the  solutions  are 
in  sight,  many  of  them  remain  frustratingly 
beyond  our  reach.  With  all  our  advances  in 
computer  technolc^ry,  we  are  still  unable 
to  set  a  precise  date  for  the  arrival  of  equal- 
ity, the  advent  of  peace,  the  curing  of  old 
Ills  and  the  healing  of  old  wounds. 

As  President  Kennedy  put  It,  we  are  des- 
tined—all of  us — "to  live  out  most,  if  not 
all,  of  our  lives  in  tincertainty  and  challenge 
and  peril." 

How  should  we  face  that  uncertainty?  Will 
we  master  an  uncertain  age,  or  let  It  over- 
whelm us? 

Have  we  the  strength,  the  tolerance,  the 
vitality— and  the  faith— to  weather  ihe  "bur- 
den and  the  heat  of  the  day"? 

Much  depends  on  the  answer  vour  tren- 
eratlon  gives.  And  sometimes,  that  Is  not°en- 
coura^ing. 

Today,  as  in  every  time  In  our  history, 
there  are  those  who  doubt  the  power  of  oiir 
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democracy    to    make    early    and    significant 
progress. 

There  are  extremists  whose  aim  Is  to  rule — 
or  to  wreck.  They  speak  only  in  slogans, 
sometimes  they  are  deaf — deaf  to  reasoned 
reply.  They  are  chiefly  united  in  the  cer- 
tainty with  which  they  advance  their  views— 
and  in  the  vehemence  with  which  they  mock 
the  views  of  others. 

Theirs  is  not  the  spirit  of  liberty— which 
Judge  Learned  Hand  once  defined  as  "the 
spirit  which  is  not  toq  sure  that  it  is  right." 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  drafter  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  the  philosopher 
of  individual  liberty  and  the  defender  of 
individual  conscience,  wTote  a  kinsman  In 
1808  that  public  men, 

"should  from  all  students  disputants  keep 
aloof,  as  you  would  from  the  infected  sub- 
jects of  yellow  fever  or  pestilence.  Consider 
yourself,  when  with  them,  as  among  the 
patients  of  Bedlam,  needing  medical  more 
than  moral  counsel.  Be  a  listener  onlv,  keep 
within  yourself  the  habit  of  silence'  espe- 
cially on  politics.  In  the  fevered  state  of  our 
country,  no  good  can  ever  result  from  any 
attempt  to  set  one  of  these  fiery  zealots  to 
rights,  either  in  fact  or  principle.  They  are 
determined  as  to  the  facts  they  will  believe, 
and  the  opinions  on  which  they  will  act.  Get 
by  them,  therefore,  as  you  would  by  an  angry 
bull;  it  is  not  for  the  man  of  sense  to  dispute 
the  road  with  such  an  animal." 

I  might  point  out  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
wrote  this  during  the  last  year  of  his 
Presidency. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  his 
views  with  those  privately  expres-sed  by  sev- 
eral modern  presidents  in  recent  weeks. 

But  my  purpose,  this  evening,  is  to  talk 
about  change — and  those  who  glorify  vio- 
lence as  a  form  of  political  action  are  really 
the  best  friends  the  status  quo  ever  had. 
They  provoke  a  powerful  consen-atlve  reac- 
tion .among  millions  of  people.  Thev  inspire, 
among  many  people,  a  blind  allegiance  to 
things  as  they  are— even  when  those  things 
ought  to  be  changed. 

But  though  they  are  great  In  volume,  these 
young  totalitarlans  of  opinion  are  few  in 
number  among  America's  graduating  classes 
this  Spring. 

For  almost  forty  years — since  I  was  grad- 
uated from  a  small  college  down  in  San 
Marcos — I  have  been  observing  the  quality 
of  each  year's  crop  of  university  graduates'. 
I  must  speal:  to  you  frankly,  and  without  any 
attempt  at  flattering:  I  believe  that  this 
generation  of  young  college  people  is  the  best 
I  have  ever  seen. 

Healthier,  as  you  would  expect.  Quicker  of 
mind,  and  better  trained. 

But  beyond  those  things — which  could  be, 
after  all,  only  the  results  of  affluence  and 
evolution— there  is  a  moral  energy  in  this 
generation  that  exceeds  any  I  have  ever  seen 
before. 

Even  that  may  stem  in  part  from  histori- 
cal circumstance.  Most  of  those  who  are 
graduating  from  college  now  have  had  a 
degree  of  leisure.  In  which  to  contemplate 
the  society  around  them.  Most  have  had  a 
measure  of  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
secure  a  prosperous  place  in  that  soclcty.'And 
so  they  have  been  spared  the  pressure  of 
meeting  society's  demands — of  shaping 
themselves  to  be  acceptable  to  a  very  re- 
stricted Job  market. 

However  It  has  come  about,  they  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  look  at  their  country— at 
its  Institutions,  its  people,  its  promlse!^  and 
its  performance. 

You  have  had  a  chance  to  feel  the  force 
of  change  in  modern  life — even  if  vou— like 
the  rest  of  us — cannot  entirely  comprehend 
it.  You  have  already  experienced  the  im- 
personality of  modern  institutions — that  af- 
fords you  a  degree  of  privacy,  while  it  some- 
times deprives  you  of  a  sense  that  you  count. 

You  know  that  your  chances  for  long  and 
prosperous  lives  have  never  been  better. 

Your  Ufe  expectancy  is  far  from  what  the 


graduate's  was  of  yesteryear.  But  you  wonder 
whether  you  will  contUiue  to  live  side  by 
side  with  desperate  want,  ugliness  and  with 
racial  animosity. 

You  know  that  your  country  is  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth.  But  vou  wonder 
how  Its  power,  and  Its  idealism,  mav  help  lo 
bring  peace  to  a  tormented  world. 

These  are  not  new  concerns.  What  is  new 
Is  the  desire  of  the  young  college  graduates 
today  to  ask  the  right  questions— and  the 
desire  of  your  country  to  trv  tj  iind  the 
right  answers. 

Here  are  some  of  the  que.^tions  I  liope  you 
will  ask— and  then  I  hope  you  will  take  part 
in  answering  them: 

How  can  the  quality  of  education  be  im- 
proved— not  only  in  ghetto  classroi^ms,  but 
throughout  the  nation's  educational  svstem, 
t'nim  pre-school  to  graduate  school  .>' From 
Head  Start  to  adult  education? 

How  can  education  be  improved? 

What  are  the  best  means  of  helping  our 
poor  to  lead  more  secure  and  productive 
lives? 

How  can  good  medical  care  be  provided  at 
reasonable  cost  to  every  citizen  in  our  land? 

Hov/  can  the  transportation  of  people  be 
made  safer,  swifter,  less  frustrating,  more  ef- 
ficient? 

How  can  we  take  advantage  of  technologi- 
cal change,  and  the  economy  of  massive  en- 
terprises, without  submerging  the  Individ- 
ual? 

How  can  we  best  help  the  people  of  the 
underdeveloped  world  in  their  struggle 
against  poverty? 

How  can  we  help  the  worU — and  help  our- 
.=elves — find  rational  solutions  to  conflict,  and 
end  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  war? 

These  are  formidable  Questions.  You  may 
leel  ill-equipped  to  deal  with  them.  I  as'- 
sure  you  that  I  do. 

But  they  must  be  answered.  :f  conditions 
in  our  country  and  the  world  are  to  change- 
in  a  manner  that  will  serve  man,  and  not 
master  him. 

And  it  is  your  generation  that  must  answer 
them. 

You  must  begin  now— in  industry,  in  gov- 
ernment, in  universities,  in  politics,  in  priv- 
ate life— to  examine  the  alternatives,  to  seek 
the  programs,  the  politicians,  and  the  public 
support  for  progressive  change. 

I  believe  that  leaders  in  government  can 
contribute  to  the  education  of  this  college 
generation.  I  shoiUd  like  to  see  outstanding 
leaders  from  the  junior  classes  in  the  colleges 
all  over  America  come  to  Washington  each 
year,  for  direct  discussions  with  government 
leaders  on  these  key  Issues  of  oiu"  times  that 
we  must  find  the  answers  to.  I  would  like  to 
see  them  spend,  without  losing  credit,  a 
month  to  six  weeks  in  Washington  each 
Spring— deepening  their  understanding  of 
the  problems  and  prospects  we  face. 

I  have  called,  at  present,  upon  the  White 
House  Fellows — young  citizens  who  have 
served  a  year  at  the  highest  levels  of  our 
government — to  develop  a  plan  for  accom- 
plishing this,  and  to  submit  their  plan  to  me 
in  the  early  Pall, 

It  is  a  time  to  widen  the  opportunities  for 
excellence.  It  is  a  time  to  widen  the  oppor- 
tunities for  service  in  public  affairs.  I  have 
tried  to  do  this  in  a  number  of  ways : 

—through  VISTA,  Volunteers  In  Service  to 
America,  where  young  men  and  women  help 
those  who  need  it  most; 

—through  the  White  House  Fellows 
program; 

— through  the  recognition  of  Presidential 
scholars  from  every  State  In  the  Union; 

— and,  not  least,  through  going  out  to 
college  campuses  and  finding  and  using  the 
best  young  talent  available  for  service  in  our 
goverimient. 

Now,  I  believe  we  should  extend  the  range 
of  young  people's  participation  in  public  life. 
I  believe  we  should  move  forward — now — to 
grant  the  vote  to  18-year-olds, 
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Several  states  have  already  done  so.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  jjpnple  and  many  in  Congress 
approve  the  idea.  Tlie  great  majority  of 
young  i>eople  in  America  have  demonstrated 
their  maturity:  their  desire  to  participate; 
their  zeal  for  service. 

But  we  can  do  more  than  open  the  door 
to  participation  for  our  chosen  few.  I  think 
there  is  a  basic  ,''.nd  fundamental  need  to 
open  our  political  system  to  the  participa- 
tion of  the  iTutny. 

I  strongly  believe,  therefore,  that  the  time 
is  already  here  for  this  Nation  to  recognize 
and  to  grant  the  right  to  vote  to  i8-year-olds. 
We  have  everything  to  gain  by  extending  to 
these  young  people  the  most  precious  right 
and  responsibility  of  citizenship — the  right 
to  vote. 

I  leave  you,  this  evening,  in  faith:  faith 
in  you:  faith  in  our  institutions;  faith  in  our 
country;  faith  in  your  capacity  to  change  our 
country  for  the  better. 

My  faith  is  built  on  what  young  people 
have  ;>,chieved.  in  these  past  few  years;  on 
their  bravery  and  steadfastness  in  battle;  on 
their  ideali.sm  and  perseverance  in  the  cause 
of  social  justice. 

It  is  btiilt,  as  well,  on  the  country  Itself: 
on  its  ability  to  move  out  of  apathy  and 
bigotry,  toward  dignity  for  all  of  its  people; 
on  its  steady  assumption  of  responsibility  In 
the  world. 

I  know  the  future  will  be  often  perilous 
and  frustr.itlng.  Tlie  past,  you  know,  h.as 
been  that  way.  too.  But  what  we  have  ac- 
complished in  these  ye;irs — :i.nd  what  you  are 
tonlght^tells  me  that  we  have  only  begun 
to  achieve  the  greatness  that  is  our  destiny. 
Good  night,  and  God  bless  you  all. 


•NO  ONE  HAS  DONE  MORE"— THE 
AMERICAN  TDENTAL  ASSOCIATION 
PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  HILL 

Mr.  \VILLIAM3  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Presiclc-nt,  t'.ie  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion ha.s  paid  its  tribute  to  the  man  who 
is  the  "leading  state.'-.man  for  health  af- 
fairs."  To  them  he  i"?  their  "distinguished 
honorair  inembrr":  to  us  he  has  been  the 
lelentless  champion  of  our  health  efforts 
in  Congress.  The  April  'ssue  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  j^dnerican  Dental  A.s.=;ociation 
has  the  cover  and  feature  .<;tory  on  this 
.t,'reat  man  and  his  contributions  to 
health.  The  article  makes  an  appropriate 
observation  in  commenting  on  his  pres- 
ent positirn  as  chairman  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  and 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee by  saying: 

If  America  enjoys  today  the  exultation  of 
standing  "at  the  thresho'.d  of  a  Golden  Age 
of  Medicine."  it  is  not  so  much  bocau.se  Thoi;;o 
Chairmanships  were  led  by  Lister  Hill  as  It 
is  that  those  Chairmanships,  at  this  crucial 
point  in  our  history,  were  invested  with  pur- 
pose and  meaning  bv  a  man  who  understood 
clearly  that  this  nation's  potential  is  equal 
to  its  needs,  the  Honorable  Lister  Hill  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  excellent  tribute  to  our  col- 
league and  friend  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Honorable  Lister  Hill:  Leading  St.ates- 
MAN  FOB  Health  Affairs 
(Note. — The  American  Dental  Association 
pays  tribute  to  its  distinguished  Honorary 
Member — The  gentleman  from  Alabama — 
who  during  his  45  years  In  the  United  States 
Congress  established  an  unprecedented  rec- 
ord In  the  furthering  of  the  nation's  health.) 


"We  stand  today  at  the  threshold  of  a 
Golden  Age  of  Medicine."  The  words  are 
those  of  Lister  Hill.  They  are  appropriate 
words  for  him  to  sp?ak  since  he  is  eminently 
one  of  the  men  who  has  led  us  to  that  thresh- 
old. No  man  has  done  more  th.^n  he  to 
shape  the  health  future  of  America,  to  give 
it  promise  and  hope.  He  has  done  it  with 
unfaltering  vision,  courtly  eloquence,  tire- 
less leadership.  Writing  of  him.  William  S. 
White,  the  noted  newsman,  said:  "Count- 
less millioiis  owe  their  lives  to  Lister  Hill. 
He  has  done  more  for  the  public  healtli  than 
any  American  in  history." 

Born  in  Montgomery,  Alabama  on  Decem- 
ber 29,  1894,  Lister  Hill's  identification  with 
the  nation's  liealth  was  a  family  heritage. 
His  father,  the  late  Dr.  L.  L.  Hill,  was  one  of 
the  South's  foremost  physicians. 

On  August  14,  1923,  Lister  Hill  was  first 
elected  to  national  office,  taking  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  68th  Con- 
gress. It  was  the  era  of  normalcy;  Calvin 
Coolldge  was  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  would  be  eight  years  before  the  title, 
"The  National  Institute  of  Health,"  would 
come  into  being. 

In  1938.  Representative  Hill  iDecame  Sen- 
ator Hill.  His  steady,  lifelong  concern  for 
the  health  of  the  nation  Intensified  during 
the  early  years  in  the  Senate  even  as  he 
carried  out  a  full  range  of  Senatorial  duties, 
Including  the  post  of  majority  vhlp  during 
the  77th.  78th,  and  79th  CongTesses. 

The  list  of  health  measures  that  Iilster 
Hill  has  guided  through  the  legislative  proc- 
ess is  of  astounding  length.  His  contributions 
have  ranged  across  the  entire  spectrum  of 
effort  In  the  health  field,  encompassing  faclll- 
itles  and  services,  research,  education  and 
training,  and  preventive  services. 

Of  all  the  measures  for  which  he  is  re- 
sponsible, the  one  with  perhaps  the  broad- 
est impact  Is  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  which 
has  helped  provide  353,000  beds  in  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes  and  2.400  other  health 
facilities. 

Other  vital  contributions  have  been  In 
research.  Senator  Hill's  efforts  In  this  area 
began  as  early  as  1928  when,  in  the  House 
he  led  the  struggle  for  the  Gorgas  Memo- 
rial Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preventive 
Medicine,  designed  to  conduct  and  encour- 
age research  in  preventing  and  treating 
tropical  disease. 

It  was  Lister  Hill  who  sponsored  the 
measure,  in  1948,  to  establish  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  as  the  research  arm  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
Additional  legislation  through  the  years  has 
made  it  possible  for  that  agency  to  grow  In 
specialized  areas  to  keep  pace  with  the 
fruits  of  research.  Senator  Hill's  unfalter- 
ing interest  has  focused  not  only  on  the 
total  program  of  the  Institutes  but  on  each 
of  the  specialized  areas.  It  was  at  the  rec- 
ommendation of  his  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, for  example,  that  Congress  pro- 
vided funds  for  an  Independentiy  housed 
National   Institute  of  Dental  Research. 

The  Research  Facilities  Construction  Act 
of  1956  is  another  major  achievement  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Hill  as  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  modern  National  Library  of 
Medicine. 

Such  achievements  go  toward  providing 
the  tools  that  a  highly  trained  professional 
team  must  have.  A  need  that  is  perhaps 
even  more  basic  is  to  assure  a  continuing 
supply  of  such  professional  workers.  Here 
too  Lister  Hill  has  led,  with  credit  for  the 
Omnibus  Health  Act  of  1956,  The  Health 
Profes?ions  Educational  Assistance  Act  of 
1963,  The  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964  and 
the  Allied  Health  Professions  Personnel 
Training  Act  of  1966. 

In  the  area  of  public  health,  the  Impetus 
to  construction  of  public  health  centers 
under  the  Hill-Burton  program  has  been 
a  major  factor  In  modernizing  public  health 
and  health  education.  As  of  June  1,  1966, 
more  than  1,240  health  centers  and  labora- 


tories had  been  or  were  being  built  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Hill-Burton  program. 
Senator  Hill  Is  also  an  architect  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Health  Planning  and  Public 
Health  Service  Amendments  of  1960. 

At  the  same  time  as  these  general  efforts 
have  been  made.  Lister  Hill  has  pursued  a 
compassionate  Interest  in  the  handicapped, 
the  mentally  111  and  the  mentally  retarded. 
The  Hill-Harris  Act  of  1963.  authorizing  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  the  construction  of  a 
comprehensive  network  of  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded  and  mentally  ill.  is  prece- 
dent-setting legislation  He  Is  the  author, 
as  well,  of  the  most  comprehensive  rehabil- 
itation legislation  Congress  has  enacted.  Tlie 
Hill-Burton  provision  for  construction  of 
rehabilitation  facilities  has  provided  a  focal 
point  for  community  efforts  In  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Senator  Hill  has  led  In  enactment  of  leg- 
islation relating  to  training  of  teachers  of 
the  deaf  and  providing  braille  textbooks 
and  other  educational  material  for  blind 
fcchoolchlldren.  It  was  his  efforts  that  led  to 
establishment  of  the  National  Technical  In- 
stitute for  the  Deaf. 

It  has  been  frequently  noted  that  Lister 
Hill  is  In  a  strategic  position  to  further 
America's  health  programs  since  he  1<;  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  Chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  concerned  with  health 
expenditures  Though  there  Is  some  prag- 
matic truth  In  that.  It  is  a  little  like  saying 
that  the  sun  begins  to  shine  when  the  earth 
Is  warm  If  America  enjoys  today  the  exul- 
tation of  standing  "at  the  threshold  of  a 
Golden  Age  of  Medicine."  It  Is  not  so  much 
because  those  Chairmanships  were  held  by 
Lister  Hill  as  it  is  that  those  Chairmanships, 
at  this  crucial  point  in  our  history,  were  In- 
vested with  purpo.se  and  meaning  by  a  man 
who  understood  clearly  that  this  nation's 
potential  is  equal  to  Its  needs,  the  Honor- 
able Lister  Hill  of  Alabama. 


PRESIDENT     JOHNSON     RESPONDS 
TO  VIOLENCE  IN  THE  NATION 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  President 
J-ohnson  has  announced  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Commission  on  the  Cau.se  and 
Prevention  of  Violence.  This  move  will 
not  undo  the  tragic  events  of  t)ie  past, 
but  it  is  a  vital  first  .step  toward  ridding 
our  national  life  of  unreasoning  violence. 
The  membership  of  the  Commission  is 
broadly  representative  of  the  various  seg- 
ments of  American  life.  We  can  antici- 
IJate,  therefore,  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission,  when  it  shall 
have  finished  its  study,  will  provide  a 
workable  blueprint  for  effective  action. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  in  speaking  at 
the  fir.'^t  meeting  of  the  new  Commis- 
sion, the  President  said: 

This  troubled  world  will  long  remember 
the  scar  of  the  past  week'.s  violence,  but  when 
the  v.-eek  is  remembered,  let  this  be  remem- 
bered, too:  that  out  of  anguli:h  cnme  a  na- 
tional resolve  to  search  for  the  catises  and 
to  find  the  cures  for  the  outbursts  of  vio- 
lence which  have  brought  too  much  heart- 
break to  our  Nation. 

Tlie  President  has  acted  wisely  in  es- 
tablishing the  Commission.  I  support  his 
action.  I  urge  Senators  to  support  and 
cooperate  with  the  Commission  in  its 
work.  The  dangers  of  violence  are  far 
more  serious  than  the  dreadful  acts  per- 
formed by  mindless  advocates  of  vio- 
lence. The  whole  notion  of  violence  is  in- 
compatible with  the  democratic  process, 
and  is  therefore  a  di'^ect  threat  to  our 
way  of  life.  If  America  does  not  find  a 
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way  to  put  an  end  to  violence,  then  vio- 
lence may  well  put  an  end  to  America  as 
we  know  It  and  love  It. 


FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  RIOT  INSURANCE 
PROTECTION 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  prior 
to  the  riots  of  recent  years,  little  atten- 
tion had  been  paid  to  the  problem  of 
property  Insurance  in  our  central  cities. 
But  in  the  wake  of  these  disturbances  the 
scope  and  importance  of  this  problem 
has  been  vividly  shown.  We  now  know 
that  in  the  urban  core  areas  many  busi- 
nesses and  homeowners  are  denied 
property  insurance.  Others  must  pay 
high  rates  due  to  the  high  risk  of  loss. 
For  these  people  insurance  becomes  a 
luxury  few  can  afford. 

Property  Insurance  is  the  lifeblood  of 
a  community.  Without  coverage  against 
the  perils  of  fire  and  theft,  banks  will 
not  extend  credit  to  finance  business  op- 
eratio|:as  or  homeownership.  As  a  result, 
economic  activity  in  the  area  will  halt 
and  deterioration  begin.  Once  started, 
this  process  can  spread  and  stagnate  an 
entire  city. 

In  1966  and  1967  my  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  conducted  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  Federal  role  in 
urban  affairs.  On  the  basis  of  the  testi- 
mony and  my  own  study  I  became  con- 
vinced that  there  is  a  constructive  role 
for  the  Government  to  play  in  making 
property  insurance  available  to  those 
who  need  it  in  the  central  cities.  To  carrj' 
out  my  views  I  introduced  S.  2270  in 
August  1967. 

Earlier  this  year  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Panel  on  Insurance  in  Riot- 
Affected  Areas  made  its  report  and  rec- 
ommended legislation  similar  to  my  own. 
These  proposals  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968,  which  I  supported  when  it 
passed  the  Senate. 

This  is  an  important  step  forward.  We 
are  now  on  the  way  to  an  effective  pro- 
gram of  riot  insurance  in  our  urban 
areas.  But  this  is  a  complex  problem 
requiring  greater  public  understanding. 
To  e.xplain  these  matters  to  the  legal 
profession,  I  wrote  an  article  for  Trial 
magazine,  the  journal  of  the  American 
Trial  Lawyers  Association.  The  article 
will  be  of  interest  to  everyone  affected 
by  this  problem.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  the  Ghetto:  Federal  Role  in  Riot 

iNstTRANCE  Protection 

(By  Abe  Ribico»t.  U.S.  Senator.  Democrat,  of 

Connecticut) 

Insurance  Is  vital  to  the  growth  and  sta- 
bility of  a  city  It  Is  the  cornerstone  of  credit. 
Without  It.  banks  will  not  make  loans  for 
new  housing  or  the  repair  of  substandard 
units;  new  businesses  cannot  op>€n  and  old 
ones  cannot  survive.  Without  Insurance, 
commerce  is  impossible,  goods  are  not  pro- 
duced and  unemployment  spreads. 

If  this  condition  Is  allowed  to  become  prev- 
alent, we  face  the  prospect  of  vast,  unin- 
habited ghost  sections  In  our  major  cities. 
Then  rising  crime,  Increased  fire  hazards  and 
sanitation  problems  will  exert  an  economic 
undertow  which  can  drown  a  city. 

The  consequences  to  a  neighborhood  can 


be  even  more  serious.  While  the  city  govern- 
ment may  suffer  some  loes  of  revenue  or  be 
put  to  extra  expense  as  a  result  of  a  riot,  the 
residents  of  the  area  are  deprived  of  sources 
of  food,  clothing  and  vital  services. 

In  the  aftermath  of  disorder,  neighbor- 
hood life  comes  to  a  standstill.  And  without 
property  insurance  the  neighborhood  cannot 
rise  from  Its  devastation  and  renew  Its  en- 
vironment and  Its  people. 

For  most  of  us,  obtaining  Insurance  on  our 
homes  or  buslnessee  Is  a  simple  chore.  A 
telephone  call  to  an  Insurance  agent,  the 
completion  of  a  few  forms  and  It's  done. 

But  for  the  resident  or  the  person  who 
does  business  In  the  Inner  city,  this  can  be 
an  Impossible  task.  Some  companies  refuse 
to  extend  coverage,  others  grant  only  re- 
stricted protection  at  high  rates.  The  reason 
is  that  insurance  companies  have  found 
central  city  business  unprofltable.  As  a  re- 
sult, economic  growth  in  the  urban  core  Is 
stunted  and  the  economic  resources  of  the 
local  government  are  reduced. 

But  let  us  look  at  this  problem  more 
closely. 

By  now  the  words  are  familiar.  A  Detroit 
homeowner  sf.ys,  "I  was  paying  -$85  for  three 
years,  coverage,  now  It  will  cost  me  that 
much  for  one  year."  An  Omaha  shoe  repair 
store  owner  laments.  "Ten  days  after  the 
riot,  automatically  all  insurance  was  dropped 
out."  And  after  "the  Watts  riot,  a  8150,000 
maximum  was  set  for  a  single  property  and 
Insurance  companies  refused  to  write  policies 
covering  theft,  vandalism  and  malicious 
mischief. 

Last  year  the  President's  Advisory  Panel 
on  Insurance  in  Rlot-Atlected  Areas  con- 
ducted a  study  of  Insurance  coverage  In  six 
cities.  It  found  that  over  20  per  cent  of  the 
businessmen  and  six  per  cent  of  the  surveyed 
homeowners  did  not  have  basic  fire  Insur- 
ance. Nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  businessmen 
had  no  burglary  or  theft  insurance. 

When  asked  why  they  lacked  this  protec- 
tion, the  businessmen  and  homeowners  fre- 
quently responded  that  It  was  unavailable  or 
the  cost  was  prohibitive. 

The  pattern  Is  consistent  .and  cumulative 
across  the  country,  whether  the  city  has  ex- 
perienced a  riot  or  not.  It  all  adds  up  to  one 
Inescapable  conclusion:  there  is  a  serious  lack 
of  property  insurance  in  our  central  cities. 

VIEW  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

The  Insurance  companies  are  caught  In 
the  vise  of  conflicting  responsibilities.  They 
recognize  a  duty  to  provide  necessary  insur- 
ance coverage  in  the  urban  core  areas,  but 
they  also  have  a  duty  to  their  policyholders 
to  maintain  an  adequate  reserve  for  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  and  to  their  shareholders  to 
earn  a  fair  retiu-n  on  their  investment. 

Under  normal  conditions,  the  companies 
experience  net  losses  on  the  policies  they 
write  in  rundown  neighborhoods,  but  riots 
impose  a  huge  additional  burden  on  them.  In 
the  summer  of  1967.  insured  property  losses 
from  riots  reached  nearly  $75  million. 

Paced  with  this  situation,  the  insurance 
companies  have  but  two  choices:  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  coverage  in  these  areas,  or  find 
some  safeguard  against  catastrophic  riot 
losses.  Up  to  now  the  industry  has  had  no 
real  alternative  to  decreasing  or  eliminating 
coverage  altogether,  through  such  practices 
as  "red-llnlng"  certain  localities  and  ex- 
cluding them  from  receiving  property  Insur- 
ance. 

This  was  the  three-sided  problem  confront- 
ing the  nation  last  summer.  After  studying 
the  situation,  I  reached  the  conclusion  that 
there  Is  a  constructive  role  for  the  federal 
government  to  play  in  providing  property  In- 
surance In  the  urban  center. 

My  bill.  S.  2270,  is  designed  to  meet  the 
threat  of  large  losses  so  that  insurance  com- 
p\nies  can  provide  basic  coverage.  It  offers 
government  reinsurance  to  protect  companies 
from  the  extraordinary  losses  from  civil  dis- 
orders. In  my  view,  this  Is  a  fair  balance  of 


responsibility.  The  insurance  industry  will 
continue  to  cover  normal  risks  and  the  gov- 
ernment will  provide  standby  assistance  in 
case  of  heavy  losses. 

After  months  of  study,  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Panel  produced  a  five-point  plan  built 
on  the  foundation  laid  out  In  my  bill.  This 
Is  a  cooperative  plan  calling  tor  the  comblnetl 
efforts  of  the  Insurance  industry,  the  states 
and  the  federal  government.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent approach  which  I  suppwrt. 

First,  the  profjosal  calls  on  the  Insurance 
Industry  and  the  states  to  establish  plaii^ 
guaranteeing  fair  access  to  Insurance  re- 
quirements (PAIR  plans,  for  short).  Under 
this  plan,  all  business  and  re.^ldentlal  prop- 
erty and  their  contents  are  inspected.  If  re- 
pairs or  loss  prevention  measures  are  needec! 
to  make  the  property  insurable,  written 
notice  Is  given.  All  property  Is  judged  on  Us 
own  merits,  not  by  the  neighborhood  It  1.5 
In.  If  the  property  is  maintained  in  accord- 
ance with  reasonable  standards.  Insuranc- 
win  normally  be  granted.  Policies  will  gi-w 
protection  against  fire,  vandalism,  malicious 
mischief,  burglary,  theft  and  riot  d.image. 

State  laws  will  continue  to  govern  insur- 
ance rates,  just  as  they  do  now. 

Second  the  report  recommends  that  state 
and  Insurance  companies  form  a  pool  to  in- 
sure property  which,  though  properly  main- 
tained. Is  uninsurable  even  under  FAIR 
plans,  due  to  a  high  risk  of  possible  los.- 
Tlie  underwriting  standards  of  the  pool  wi;; 
be  set  by  state  Insurance  aaiencies  after  cor.- 
sultatlon  with  the  industry.  The  value  of  th.- 
pool  arrangement  is  that  it  .spreads  the  rl.-=.-. 
evenly  throughout  the  Insurance  Industrv 
and  provides  100  per  cent  insurance  coverage 
for  .ill  property. 

Third,  the  federal  government  would  cre- 
ate a  National  Insurance  Development  Cor- 
poration to  provide  reinsurance  to  indlvldu.;: 
companies  and  state  pools  against  losses  from 
a  riot. 

Any  company  participating  in  FAIR  plan.^ 
or  a  state  pool  would  be  eligible  for  riot  rein- 
surance. The  insurance  companies  would  pav 
a  premltim  to  the  corporation  for  this  re- 
insurance and  the  premiums  would  form  a 
fund  from  which  to  pay  losses. 

In  case  of  emergency,  the  corporation 
would  be  authorized  to  borrow  from  tho 
Treasury  up  to  a  certain  amount  to  p.Tv 
losses. 

Fourth,  it  Is  recommended  that  the  feder- 
al government  defer  tax  on  any  amoun: 
placed  by  Insurance  companies  in  specif.', 
reserves  to  meet  losses  resulting  from  civ:: 
disorders.  This  advantage  would  be  avallab:'' 
only  to  companies  participating  in  FAIR 
plans  or  state  p>ools  and  would  be  regulated 
by  the  states,  which  would  set  a  limit  on 
reserves.  The  tax  deferral  would  end  when 
the  company  transferred  funds  from  the  re- 
serve to  its  general  account. 

Fifth,  several  steps  should  be  taken  to 
meet  the  special  problems  of  Insurance  In 
the  core  city.  Among  those  recommended  b-; 
the  President's  Panel  were:  manpower  train- 
ing programs  to  train  residents  of  blighted 
areas  as  agents  and  brokers  with  special  com- 
petence to  handle  the  insurance  needs  of 
the  inner  city,  more  economic  methods  of 
marketing  insurance  to  reduce  its  cost,  and 
research  programs  to  develop  loss  prevention 
techniques  and  other  methods  of  improvlne 
the  market  for  Insurance. 

This  flve-polnt  federal  program  is  an  ex- 
cellent one  which  will  go  a  long  way  towara 
solving  the  Insurance  problems  of  the  cen- 
tral city.  The  FAIR  plans,  by  encouraging 
property  Improvement,  directly  attack  the 
basic  conditions  which  have  led  to  the  cur- 
rent dilemma.  The  state  pools  and  the  Na- 
tional Corporation  assure  an  equitable  di- 
vision of  responsibility  for  Insurance  cover- 
age. The  private  market  will  continue  to 
provide  primary  coverage,  with  the  govern- 
ment In  a  secondary  or  backup  position. 

This  Is  In  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
our  free  enterprise  economy.  And.  most  Im- 
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portant.  the  tax  deferral  procedure  promises 
that  the  entire  program  can  become  self- 
supporting. 

Legislation  embodying  these  concepts  Is 
now  before  the  Congress.  I  believe  It  is  our 
best  hope  for  ending  the  Insurance  crisis 
In  our  cities. 


FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  down  in  North  Carolina  we  aie 
rather  proud  of  the  fact  that  our  State 
stands  first  in  the  amount  of  Federal 
crop  insurance  protection — SlOO  million 
worth— which  some  30,000  of  our  farm- 
ers carry  on  one  or  more  of  seven  crops : 
apples,  coin,  cotton,  peaches,  soybeans, 
tobacco,  and  peanuts.  Tobacco,  of  cour.se. 
is  our  big  crop,  and  accounts  for  about  8.5 
percent  of  our  Federal  crop  insurance 
participation,  and  cotton  is  second  for 
about  10  i:>ercent. 

Nationally,  I  understand,  a  third  of  a 
million  farmers  in  39  States  now  carry 
$750  million  in  Federal  crop  insurance  on 
25  separate  crops.  The  scope  of  this  ex- 
panding program  has  more  than  doubled 
in  the  last  6  years— principally  because 
the  rapid  rise  in  farming  co.sts  has  made 
farming  an  increasingly  risky  bu.siness. 
financially,  and  farmers  are  feeling  the 
need  more  and  more  to  protect  their  in- 
vestment dollar  against  unpredictable 
weather  disaster  that  could  wipe  many  of 
them  out. 

Last  year  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation,  an  agency  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  established  30  years 
ago  by  Congress,  paid  nearly  3,800  North 
Carolina  farmers  nearly  $1,700,000  in  lo.ss 
payments— making  it  the  fourth  largest 
loss  payment  for  any  one  year  in  the  last 
20  years.  Other  high  years  included  S2.- 
666,000  paid  in  1966.  S2. 171.000  paid  in 
1962.  and  $2,020,000  paid  in  1953.  Over 
the  two  decades,  FCIC  has  paid  North 
Carolina  farmers  about  SU'i  million  in 
loss  payments  averaging  about  $725,000 
a  year.  This  money  kept  many  farmers  in 
business,  paid  back  many  bank  loans,  and 
paid  for  upkeep  of  homes  and  clothes  and 
education  for  farm  families. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  USDA's  Federal 
crop  insurance  program  that  for  the  last 
20  vears  it  has  been  able  to  pay  its  losses, 
nationally,  out  of  premium  income  as 
Congress  originally  instructed. 


told   their  conflicting  stories  In  shock  and 
hcirror,  the  anger  (;rew. 

Ihat  this  should  h.ippon  once  again  to  the 
Kennedys.  That  this  should  happen  once 
again  to  all  of  us. 

It  was  an  all-encompassing  anger.  It  en- 
compjissed  the  .sickness  of  our  society,  the  un- 
fairness of  life,  it  questioned  Qod. 

"I  did  It  lor  my  country,"  a  news  an- 
nouncer quoted  the  gunman  as  saying.  "I 
did  it  becau.se  I  love  my  country." 

Suddenly  the  anger  focused.  It  focused  not 
so  much  on  the  gunman  as  on  all  those  like 
him  among  us — those  who  know  what  Is  good 
for  the  rest  of  us,  lliose  who  push  nnd  shove 
and  trample  and  shoot  and  kill  In  the  right- 
eousness uf  vhelr  own  glorious  cause. 

Save  us.  dear  Lord,  from  thoee  who  would 
save  us. 

For  no  man  consciously  does  evil.  Each 
man  must  justify  to  himself  what  he  does. 
And  how  easy  that  is  for  those  who  know 
they  serve  in  a  righteous  cause. 

How  easy  lor  the  assassin  to  pull  the  trig- 
ger, lor  he  knows  what's  good  for  his  country. 
How  easv  for  the  Nazi  to  strangle  a  Jew.  for 
he  knows  he  builds  a  Reich  that  will  last  a 
thous-ind  years.  How  easy  lor  a  Communist 
to  purge  11  Ul.^senter,  lor  he  knows  he  cre- 
ates a  brave  new  world. 

How  easy  It  is  for  the  Christian  or  the 
Moslem  to  butcher  his  fellow  m.in.  for  he  Is 
the  repository  of  divine  truth  How  easy  lor 
the  Viet  Cong  terrorist  or  the  .salgon  police 
chief,  for  each  knows  he  kills  ii  save  his 
nation. 

How  easy  for  the  Klansman  to  lynch  a 
black,  for  he  knows  he  saves  the  Sotithern 
Wav  of  Life.  How  e.tsy  for  a  Black  militant  to 
cry,  'Burn.  baby,  burn."  for  he  knows  thl.s 
will  make  his  people  free. 

How  easy  for  the  radical  left  to  strive  to 
tear  down  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  en- 
tire, for  they  know  our  society  is  destroying 
our  souls.  How  easv  for  the  radical  right  to 
form  secret  guerrilla  bands,  trained  U)  .shoot 
and  kill,  for  they  know  they  must  save  us 
all. 

How  easy  it  is.  How  easy  it  Is  for  the 
righteous  to  justify  what  they  do. 

So  the  anger  grew.  And  with  it  the  hatred. 
I  hated.  We  must  somehow  save  ourselves 
from  these  hateful  people  who  would  march 
mllifcmtly  over  us  to  save  our  society,  our 
nation,  our  world. 

In  my  own  self-righteousness,  I  hated  more 
than  I  can  remember  ever  hating  before.  In 
mv  own  self-righteousness.  I  could  gladly 
have  seen  them  all  destroyed.  In  my  own 
self -righteousness. 

And  now,  In  reflection,  I  am  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  In  what  I  have  long  be- 
lieved: 

If  I  would  remake  the  world.  I  had  better 

start  with  me. 


FORGIVE  US  OUR  TRESPASSES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
ghastly  murder  of  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  has  engendered  millions  of 
words  of  outrage  in  the  past  week.  But 
I  have  yet  to  read  a  more  penetrating 
evaluation  of  our  affliction  than  the  litany 
on  self- righteousness  written  by  the 
noted  columnist,  Mr.  Arthur  Hoppe.  and 
published  in  Monday's  edition  of  the 
Washington  Star. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Hoppe's  column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Save  Us  From  All  OrR  "Saviors" 
I  By  .^rth'.ir  Hoppe  i 

The  anger  grew,  .'^s  the  tiny  figures  swirled 
and  eddied  across  the  television  screen  and 


DISTURBANCES  ON  COLLEGE  CAM- 
PUSES—THE DIFFICULTY'  OF  PER- 
SPECTIVE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks  we  have  witnessed  virtual 
anarchy  on  many  college  campuses 
across  the  country'.  We  have  seen  stu- 
dents, notably  at  Columbia  University, 
take  over  entire  campuses,  hold  univer- 
sity officials  hostage,  and  literally  bring 
a  halt  to  education. 

The  University  of  Georgia  also  fell  vic- 
tim to  a  small  and  relatively  inconse- 
quential student  demonstration,  during 
which  about  200  students  supposedly 
occupied  one  of  the  academic  buildings. 
Tlie  publicity  attendant  to  this  student 
protest  was  tremendous  and.  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  entire  affair  was  magnified  far 
out  of  proportion.  This  was  nothing  new. 
Each  day  in  the  press  we  see  that  stu- 


dents or  anyone  else  who  make  the  most 
noise  and  create  the  most  commotion — 
regardless  of  now  justifiable  their  cause 
or  how  sound  their  footing— make  head- 
lines, while  the  vast  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  i)eople  who  I'o  about  tiieir  busi- 
ne.ss  remain  unnoticed. 

It  is  my  pleasure  each  year  to  speak  on 
many  high  school  and  college  campu.ses 
all  across  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  each 
time  I  have  come  away  with  a  'ireat  feel- 
ing of  pride  in  the  high  quality  of  our 
young  people  today.  It  is  my  unswervins 
conviction  that  except  for  a  handful  of 
people  the  young  men   and   women   of 
Georgia  and  the  Nation  are  more  inter- 
ested in  doing  than  they  r.re  in  demon- 
strating, and  they  are  more  intere.strd  in 
building  than  they  !\rc  in  tearing  down. 
In  connection  with  the  Ajiril  demon- 
stration at  the  University  of  Georgia, 
President     Fred    Davi.son     prepared    a 
memorandum  for  irustoos  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  Foundation  in  which  he 
warned  against  losing  sight  of  the  ex- 
cellent work  that  has  been  done  and  will 
continue  to  be  done  at  the  university  by 
its  .students  and  faculty. 

In  referring  to  the  couple  of  hundred 
studfnts  that  took  part  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Geor;ia  demon.stration.  Presi- 
dent Davison  laid  an  important  finr^er 
and  put  the  matter  in  its  proper  perspec- 
tive when  he  declared : 

At  the  same  time,  though,  about  15,500 
other  student.s  here  were  "sltting-ln"  several 
dozen  other  buildines  v.iih  v.o  report~r.<=  pres- 
ent, no  flashbulbs  popping,  no  c:imeras  or 
tape  recorders  whirrlni;.  These  students  were 
learning  how  to  teach  and  stimulate  disad- 
vantaged as  well  as  superl<ir  vovingsters; 
getting  the  scientific  background  from 
which  they  might  later  unlock  the  secrets  to 
the  coiiquWt  of  di.^cnse.  to  abundant  clean 
air  and  water,  to  plentiful  food  supply  for 
all  people;  masterinR  the  techniques  and 
honing  the  talents  which  uplift  p11  persons 
through  art  and  mtisic  and  drama.  They 
were  learning  how  to  defend  the  indigent  as 
well  as  the  affluent  in  courts  of  law;  how  to 
make  business  and  industry  more  profitable 
for  management  and  labor;  how  to  minister 
to  the  mentally  sick  and  the  emotionally 
disturbed. 

Dr.  Davison  goes  on  to  point  to  the 
con.scicntious  student  body  and  splendid 
faculty,  and  the  excellent  academic  pro- 
gram at  the  university.  Becau.so  of  its 
relevance  not  cr.ly  to  the  University  of 
Georgia  but  to  countless  other  colleges 
and  imiver.sities  throughout  America,  I 
commend  Dr.  Davison's  memorandum  to 
the  Senate  and  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  University  of  Georgia. 

Athens.  Ga. 
Memo  to:  U.  GA.  Foundation  Trustees. 
Subject:  "Man  Bites  Etog"  and  the  dlfUculty 
of  perspective. 

It's  difficult  to  argue  with  the  old  news- 
paper axiom  that  when  "man  bites  dog"  it's 
more  attention-getting  than  the  reverse 
But  even  commentators  from  the  ranks  of 
the  media  have  decried  the  unfortunate  re- 
sult that  much  significant,  if  more  pedes- 
trian, information  is  crowded  out  of  the 
papers  and  airwaves— or  .it  least  the  head- 
lines— in  the  process. 

While  the  news  media  have  devoted  more 
time  and  space  to  University  of  Georgia  ac- 
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tlvltles  this  year  than  ever  before,  one  story 
obviously  drew  the  most  attention  .  .  .  the 
sit-in. 

For  nearly  48  hours  In  April  a  couple  of 
hundred  students  occupied  old  Academic 
Building  to  supposedly  demonstrate  their 
displeasure  over  certain  regulations  govern- 
In?  women  students.  This,  of  course,  Is  the 
stuff  of  which  headlines  are  made  and.  let's 
face  It.  It's  the  stuff  which  attracts  your  and 
my  attention,  too.  The  leadership  of  the  sit- 
in  here  and  those  elsewhere  are  rather  keenly 
aware  of  this  response  by  the  media  and  by 
the  rest  of  us. 

At  the  same  time,  though,  about  15.500 
other  students  here  were  "slttlng-ln"  several 
dozen  other  buildings  with  no  reporters 
present,  no  flashbulbs  popping,  no  cameras 
or  tape  recorders  whirring.  These  students 
were  learning  how  to  teach  and  stimulate 
disadvantaged  as  well  as  superior  youngsters; 
getting  the  scientific  background  from  which 
they  might  later  unlock  the  secrete  to  the 
conquest  of  disease,  to  abundant  clean  air 
and  warmer  to  plentiful  food  supply  for  all 
people:  mastering  the  techniques  and  honing 
the  talentd  which  uplift  all  persons  through 
art  and  music  and  drama  They  were  learn- 
ing, how  tQ. defend  the  indigent  as  well  as  the 
affluent  lA.  courts  of  law;  how  to  make  busi- 
ness and  indu'-try  more  profitable  for  man- 
agement and  labor:  how  x-o  minister  to  the 
mentally  sick  and  the  emotionally  disturbed. 

They  were,  in  .short,  .ibout  the  basic  busi- 
ness of  education.  And  I.  for  one.  resent 
the  inference  drawn  by  some  quarters  that 
these  students  are  less  "active."  or  are  dis- 
interested, unlnvolved  or  UTiconcerned  with 
the  pr'.blems  oi  today's  world.  I  protest, 
to  borrow  a  word,  any  Implication  that  this 
greater  number  of  students  will  be  less  effec- 
tive citizens  than  those  wno  (!»el  moved  to 
picket  peacefully  or  be  violently  disruptive. 

In  particular,  through  this  memo.  I  want 
to  ca;i  your  attention  to  several  things 
which  may  put  the  University  and  the 
school  year  now  ending  In  a  better  perspec- 
tive tor  ycu. 

The  greater  part  of  the  significant  prog- 
ress we  feel  has  been  made  en  campus  this 
year  is  directly  related  to  the  bold  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Regents  in 
authorizmg  nearly  400  new  faculty  posi- 
tions. If  one  stopb  and  considers  for  a 
moment  that  many  colleges  and  universities 
have  fewer  total  faculty  than  that,  it  seems 
almost  unbelievable  that  such  growth  could 
occur  at  one  time.  In  a  sense.  It's  almost 
as  i:"  a  brand  new  university  hits  been  cre- 
ated   And  what  have  been  the  results? 

The  increase  m  teaching  faculty  has  re- 
duced the  student-faculty  ratio;  it  has 
enabled  the  University  to  guarantee  a  goodly 
numbiT  of  small  classes,  to  greatly  improve 
the  institution's  program  of  academic 
counseling,  and  it  has  assured  that  the 
student  .\z  the  University  will  not  lack  for 
Individual  .attention. 

To  illustrate;  In  the  Fall  of  1966  there 
were  214  undergraduate  sections  (classes) 
wit.'i  over  40  students;  in  the  Fall  of  1967 
there  were  only  140  undergraduate  sections 
with  over  40  students.  In  the  Fall  of  1966 
there  were  946  out  of  a  total  of  1470  under- 
graduate sections  with  fewer  than  30  stu- 
dents; In  the  Fall  of  1967  there  were  1310 
out  of  a  total  of  1698  sections  with  fewer 
than  30  students. 

In  history.  lor  example,  the  average  class 
size  decreased  from  36  to  22.  In  sociology 
and  anthropology  the  average  class  size 
went  from  51  to  29.  Comparable  reductions 
were  shown  in  art.  chemistry,  classics.  Eng- 
lish, entomology,  modern  foreign  languages, 
math,  philosophy,  statistics,  zoology  and 
others. 

Small  honors  sections  increased  by  20 
per  cent  and  the  number  of  students  en- 
gaged in  independent  study  under  special 
direction  of  a  faculty  member  more  than 
doubled. 

Because   of    the    larger    number    of   small 


classes,  there  has  been  an  even  greater 
efficiency  required  in  the  use  of  facilities  As 
business  and  professional  men.  as  taxpayers 
and  as  supporting  alumni  you  might  be  in- 
terested to  learn  that,  based  on  an  8-hour 
day,  there  is  an  87  per  cent  usage  of  class- 
rooms. The  normal  school  days,  as  you  might 
expect,  is  also  beginning  to  stretch  into  10 
and  maybe,  by  Fall.  12  hours. 

Another  change  effected  by  the  Increased 
faculty  is  a  more  proper  use  of  graduate 
assistants.  Previously,  it"  was  necessary  for 
many  graduate  assistants  to  handle  instruc- 
tional duties  with  little  or  no  supervision. 
All  now  have  such  supervision  and  usually 
are  vised  as  assistants  rather  than  auton- 
omous instructors.  In  English,  for  in.';tance, 
the  number  of  autonomous  graduate  teach- 
ing assistants  was  reduced  this  year  from  27 
to  10;  in  psychology,  the  number  was  re- 
duced from  30  to  18. 

A  special  residence  hall  tutorial  program 
ettabllshed  on  a  trial  basis  last  year  lias  been 
expanded.  This  program,  designed  orimarily 
to  assist  freshmen  and  sophomores,  assures 
them  serious  and  competent  assistance  when 
needed.  Regular  sessions  are  lield  in  math, 
chemistry,  English,  French,  Spanish,  psy- 
chology and  other  subjects.  Held  in  the 
dormitories,  these  sessions  are  available  to 
all  students  without  extra  cost. 

Several  other  efforts  have  been  expanded 
or  initiated.  The  summer  orientation  pro- 
gram for  Incoming  freshmen  is  now  held  on 
a  quarterly  biisis.  A  new  academic  probation 
and  exclusion  program  is  serving  to  identify. 
warn  and  assist  those  students  not  making 
satisfactory  progress  toward  graduation  and 
also  has  served  to  raise  academic  standards. 
And  the  incresed  faculty  has  enabled  us  to 
greatly  Improve  the  program  of  academic 
counseling. 

What  about  the  students? 

All  m  all,  I  have  never  been  associated  with 
a  finer  group  of  yount;  people  than  have  com- 
prised the  student  body  at  Georgia  this  year. 
Through  their  duly  elected  student  govern- 
ment association  and  through  other  con- 
stituted organizations  they  have  shown  lead- 
ership, responsibility,  maturity  and  concern 
for  improvement  in  themselves,  their  Institu- 
tion and  society. 

The  Student  Government  .Association,  for 
instance,  spent  a  large  part  of  the  year  study- 
ing, evaluating  and  revising  all  rules  and 
regulations  related  to  student  activities  and 
conduct.  Their  proposals  were  presented  re- 
cently to  the  student  body  as  a  whole  for 
approval  or  disapproval  (they  approved)  and 
are  now  under  consideration  by  the  faculty. 

This  year  we  have  60  National  Merit  Schol- 
ars on  campus.  You  might  be  Interested 
In  compai-ing  that  number  with  other  in- 
stitutions in  this  region;  Florida  State, 
13;  LSU,  22;  Marviand.  12;  North  Carolina, 
43:  Tennessee.  24:  Texas.  89;  Virginia.  18; 
Agnes  Scott,  19:  Emory,  40;  Duke,  94:  Johns 
Hopkins.  29;  and  Vanderbllt.  49. 

In  1966-67  the  state  of  Georgia  produced 
276  National  Merit  Semi-Finalists,  of  which 
71  were  n;aned  National  Merit  Scholars.  Of 
these,  19  came  to  the  University.  Of  the  86 
recently  named  in  Georgia  tor  next  year,  25 
have  already  indicated  they  will  come  here. 

As  you  know,  this  impressive  achieve- 
ment In  attracting  bright  young  men  and 
women  is  largely  due  to  the  University  Foun- 
dation Merit  Scholarship  program.  You  can 
be  Justifia'oly  proud  of  this  .accomplishment. 

You  can  take  added  pride,  too,  in  such 
things  as  the  45  percent  increase  in  library 
circulation  whic'n  Porter  Kellam.  director 
of  libraries,  says  Is  due  to  greater  stimula- 
tion by  the  faculty.  You  should  know  that 
your  institution  this  year  attracted  faculty 
from  such  places  as  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins. 
Wisconsin,  California,  Yale,  Columbia.  Min- 
nesota, North  Carolina,  Tulane,  Florida  and 
Texfts. 

In  these  few  pages  I've  tried  to  touch  on 
a  handful  of  highlights  of  the  year  in  which 


you  might  be  interested.  There  are  so  many 
others  it  is  difficult  to  resist  tlie  temptation 
to  continue.  I've  hardly  scratched  tlie  sur- 
face of  what  we're  trying  to  do  with  the 
Instructional  program  and  iiave  not  even 
mentioned  the  developments  in  research  and 
service  programs.  Perhaps  you'll  let  me  share 
some  thoughts  on  those  areas  in  subsequent 
memos. 

Cordially, 

Fred  Davison, 


EULOGY  DELIVERED  BY  SENATOR 
LISTER  HILL,  OF  ALABAMA,  AT 
THE  MEMORIAL  SERVICE  FOR 
MISS  HELEN  KELLER 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  5  my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr. 
Hill,  delivered  a  eulogj*  at  the  memo- 
rial service  for  Miss  Helen  Keller. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record  together  with  arti- 
cles and  editorials  from  the  Binningham 
News  and  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  eulogy 
and  .xrticles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
EiTLOGY   Delivered   by   Senator   Lister   Hn.1. 

AT  THE  Memorial  Service  for  Miss  Hele>x 

Keller.  Washington  Cathedral.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  June  5,  1968 

May  I  say  how  privileged  I  feel  to  pay  trib- 
ute at  this  hour  to  Helen  Keller.  I  would 
that  all  the  world  could  know  the  deep 
sense  of  pride  which  we  of  Helen  Keller's 
native  State,  Alabama,  feel  in  this  remark- 
able and  gentle  lady. 

On  her  father's  side,  Miss  Keller  was  de- 
scended from  Alexander  .Spotswood.  a  Co- 
lonial Governor  of  Virginia,  and  was  relatea 
to  the  Lee  family  and  other  distinguished 
Southern  fiunilles.  On  her  maternal  side, 
she  was  connected  with  the  Hales  and  Ever- 
etts  of  New  England,  and  her  mother  was 
an  Adams.  Her  family  has  long  been  promi- 
nent and  has  rendered  distinguished  serv- 
ice in  Alabama. 

We  call  to  mind  at  this  hour  the  story  of 
the  infant  girl  made  blind  and  deaf  by  dis- 
ease, imprisoned  at  the  very  early  age  of 
19  months;  imprisoned,  .is  she  called  it  In 
a  "no  world".  All  of  us  remember  the  chal- 
lenging story  oi  how  this  pitiful  child,  with 
the  help  of  her  devoted  teacher,  Anne  -Sulli- 
van Macy — who.  as  we  know,  was  partially 
blind  herself — emerged  from  hopeless  child- 
hood into  a  remarkable  womanhood:  how, 
through  her  own  determination  and  faith. 
and  through  the  patience  and  understanding 
of  Anne  Sullivan — who  to  Miss  Keller  was 
"eyes  to  the  blind  and  feet  to  the  lame" — she 
won  her  magnificent  victory  over  darkness 
and  defeat. 

After  learning  the  first  hand  slE;nals  at  the 
age  of  8.  she  soon  became  fluent  In  tislng  the 
sign  language,  and  mastered  the  Braille  al- 
phabet. In  writing  of  those  first  stammering 
starts  at  the  sign  langviage.  she  said,  "There 
was  a  strange  stir  within  me.  When  I  under- 
stood that  it  was  possible  for  me  to  commii- 
nlcate  with  other  people  by  these  signs,  a 
delicious  sensation  rippled  through  me.  and 
sweet,  strange  things  that  were  locked  up 
in  my  heart  began  to  sing."  And  then, 
through  almost  miraculous  efforts,  she 
learned  to  speak. 

In  considering  this  miraculous  achieve- 
ment, we  must  remember  that  Miss  Keller 
deeply  felt  her  handicaps.  In  her  earlier 
years,  she  wrote: 

"Sometimes,  it  is  true,  a  sense  of  Isolation 
enfolds  me  like  a  cold  mist  as  I  sit  alone  and 
wait  at  life's  shut  gate.  Fate,  silent,  pitiless, 
bars  the  way.  Fain  would  I  question  his  Im- 
perious decree;  for  my  heart  Is  still  undis- 
ciplined and  passionate;  but  my  tongue  will 
not  utter  the  bitter,  futile  words  that  rise 
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to  my  lips,  and  then  full  back  into  my  heart 
like  unshed  tears.  Silence  sits  Immense  upon 
my  soul." 

She  attended  the  Horace  Mann  School  for 
the  Deaf  in  Boston,  and  then  she  entered  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  She  told 
her  teacher  she  wanted  to  go  to  college,  and 
she  entered  Radcliffe  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, where,  in  1904.  she  graduated  cum 
laude.  At  Radcliffe.  Helen  Keller  wrote  her 
first  book,  her  autobiography  entitled  "The 
Story  of  My  Life. '  The  book  became  standard 
reading  in  schools  throughout  the  country. 
Before  her  writing  career  was  over,  Miss  Kel- 
ler wrote  eleven  books,  the  last  of  which  was 
"Let  Us  Have  Faith.' 

Miss  Keller's  personal  victory  over  dark- 
ness and  (.iespalr  turned  her  life  and  ambi- 
tions to  the  service  of  others.  With  energy 
and  stamina  that  were  almost  limitless,  she 
dedicated  her  life  to  others. 

She  gave  of  herself  iini-ca.^inply' — speaking, 
writing,  traveling,  working  constantly  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  deaf  and  blind  peo- 
ple. She  was  the  moving  spirit  which  led  to  a 
new  era  of  work  lor  the  blind  of  the  world. 
Tirelessly  she  strove  to  fulfill  her  dream, 
"that  every  blind  child  have  an  opportunity 
to  receive  an  education  .  .  .  and  every  blind 
adult,  a  chance  for  tralnini?  and  useful  em- 
ployment." 

As  she  has  v.Tltten: 

"Many  persons  have  a  WTong  idea  of  what 
constitutes  true  happiness.  It  is  not  attained 
through  self  gratification  but  through  fidel- 
ity to  a  worthy  purpose.  Happiness  should  be 
a  means  of  accomplishment  not  an  end  in 
itself.  The  more  we  try  to  help  each  other 
and  make  life  brighter,  the  happier  we  shall 
be." 

With  this  guiding  philosophy,  Helen  Kel- 
ler, for  more  than  half  a  century,  employed 
the  symbol  of  her  own  courage  and  faith  to 
the  benefit  of  millions  of  her  fellow  handi- 
capped in  America  and  throughout  the  world. 
As  counsellor  to  the  American  Federation  of 
the  Blind,  she  guided  programs  to  advance 
economic,  cultural  and  social  opportunities 
of  deaf  and  blind  persons  throughout  the 
United  Slates.  Through  the  Helen  Keller 
World  Crusade  for  the  Blind,  she  inspired 
programs  for  the  education  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  blind  persons  around  the  globe.  She 
learned  to  speak  seven  languages  and  she 
lectured  in  35  countries  on  all  five  continents. 
In  her  75th  year.  Miss  Keller  embarked  en  a 
40.000  mile  journey  to  promote  services  for 
the  blind  throughout  Asia.  Two  years  later, 
she  made  a  similar  mission  to  the  Scandina- 
vian countries. 

Wherever  she  went,  she  was  received  v,-lth 
a  massive  outpouring  of  love  and  admiration; 
.she  was  honored  by  heads  of  state:  she  was 
acclaimed  by  all.  She  was  decorated  in  al- 
most as  many  countries  as  she  visited.  She 
received  the  Order  of  St.  Sava  of  Yugoslavia 
in  :931.  and  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  de- 
eree  in  Glasgow  in  1932.  She  was  named 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France 
in  1952.  and  received  the  Southern  Cross  of 
Brazil  in  1953.  The  great  warmth  of  her  per- 
.sonality  particularly  attracted  children 
whom  she  loved  deeply  and  by  whom  she 
was  constantly  surrounded. 

Famous  and  important  people  thronged  to 
meet  her  and  enjoy  her  company.  They  found 
her  a  witty  and  interesting  conversationalist, 
well  informed  on  matters  of  Interest  at  the 
time.  She  was  truly  a  citizen  of  the  world. 
She  came  to  know  famous  men  such  as  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Mark  Twain,  Albert  Ein- 
stein, John  Greenleal  Whlttler,  Andrew 
Carnegie,  and  Alexander  Grahsun  Bell,  who 
did  much  to  counsel  and  help  her. 

Helen  Keller  has  truly  "lighted  a  candle  of 
understanding  in  our  hearts  which  shall  not 
be  pvit  out."  She  will  live  on,  one  of  the  few, 
the  Immortal  names  not  born  to  die.  Her 
spirit  will  endure  as  long  as  man  can  read 
and  stories  can  be  told  of  the  woman  who 
showed  the    world  that  there  are  no  bound- 


aries to  courage  and  faith,  which  she  so  de- 
voutly and  beautifully  expressed  when  she 
said: 

"What  is  so  sweet  as  to  iiwake  from  a 
troubled  dream  and  behold  a  beloved  lace 
smiling  upon  you?  I  have  to  believe  that  such 
shall  be  our  awakening  from  earth  to  heaven. 
My  faith  never  wavers  that  each  dear  friend 
I  have  lost'  is  a  new  link  between  this  world 
and  the  happier  land  beyond  the  morn.  My 
soul  is  for  the  moment  bowed  down  with 
grief  when  I  cease  to  feel  the  touch  of  their 
nands  or  hear  a  lender  word  from  them;  but 
the  light  of  faith  never  lades  from  my  sky." 

Although  she  was  denied  the  light  of  day. 
Helen  Keller  cast  more  of  the  radiance  of 
heaven  than  my  person  on  this  earth.  With- 
in this  radiance  and  the  light  and  example 
of  her  life,  may  we  carry  on  in  our  troubled 
world,  worthy  of  her  deeds,  her  hope  and 
her  faith— a  faith  of  which  the  Lord  spoke  * 
Hir  words,  "Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall 
be  opened  and  the  tars  of  the  deaf  shall  be 
unstopped." 

IProm  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  June  5, 
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In  Washington  Cathedral:    Helens  Ashes 

Put  Beside  Those  of  Tfacher 

(By   James   Spotswood) 

When  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  died  in  1036, 
Helen  Keller  prayed  for  strength  "to  endure 
the  silent  dark  until  she  smiles  on  mo  again." 

Tod.iy  the  ashes  of  tlie  great  lmm..aitarian 
were  placed  bcfide  those  of  beloved  "Teacher" 
in  Washington  Cathedral,  and  near  those  of 
her  second  companion,  Polly  Thomson. 

It  was  Miss  Aiiae  Suliiv.in  who  helped  a' 
frustrated  7-yearold  Tuscumbla  child  break 
through  the  barriers  of  blindness  and  deaf- 
ness and  blossom  into  brilliant  womanhood. 

Miss  Keller  died  peacefully  and  very  quietly 
at  her  white  cl.^pboard  home  on  a  knoll  near 
Easton.  Conn..  26  days  before  her  88th  birth- 
day. 

Miss  Keller  visited  more  than  35  countries. 
lecturing  on  behalf  of  the  blind.  At  77  she 
made  her  last  major  overseas  tour. 

Audiences  ^aw  a  smiling,  poised  woman 
whose  blue  eyes  seemed  to  shine.  When  she 
began  speaking,  ihey  soon  forgot  her  strange- 
ness of  voice  in  the  magic  of  her  words. 

Thomas  P.  Hill  of  The  Birmingham  News 
was  with  Miss  Keller  when  she  visited  her 
childhood  home.  Ivy  Green,  in  1954,  and 
v,-roie ; 

"Sightlcrs  eyes  :>parkled  us  they  looked 
deeper  into  nature's  wonderland  than  nor- 
mal people  can  ever  .see.  Lips  trembled  as 
they  form.ed  words  of  sheer  delight.  Loving 
hands  caressed  a  rose,  felt  a  water  droplet  on 
a  leaf. 

"  'It  Is  Just  as  it  always  v.-as."  fhe  said,  'Just 
as  I  remembered  it  .  .  .  the  walk,  the  trees. 
the  smell  of  boxwoods." " 

Miss  Keller  was  a  strong-minded,  strong- 
bodied  woman  who  was  entirely  .■self-reliant 
in  familiar  places,  not  the  near-helpless  per- 
son some  people  thought  because  she  was 
iruided  in  public  places  . . . 

Like  her  close  friend.  Mark  Twain,  she 
often  championed  unpopular  causes,  and  at 
times  was  criticized  for  her  stands.  Twain 
once  growled  that  there  were  worse  things 
than  being  blind — it  was  worse  to  have  eyes 
and  not  to  see. 

The  humorist  once  said  of  her.  "The  two 
most  interesting  cliaracters  of  the  19th  Cen- 
tury  are   Napoleon   and   Helen   Keller." 

Miss  Keller  said  she  liked  to  have  Mark 
Twain  around  "because  his  talk  was  fra- 
grant with  tobacco  and  flamboyant  with  pro- 
fanity." 

"Yoa  are  one  of  the  select  company  of  men 
and  women  whose  achievements  have  become 
legendary  In  their  own  time."  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy  said  on  her  83rd 
birthday. 

Her  bedroom  and  study  were  painted  light 
blue,  a  color  she  said  she  favored  because, 
"It  is  the  color  of  the  sky." 


How  could  she  who  was  blind  from  baby- 
hood know  this? 

"The  seeing  are  apt  to  conclude  that  the 
world  of  the  bllnd^and  especially  tlie  deaf- 
blind  person— is  quite  unlike  the  sunlit  world 
they  know."  she  once  salu  rather  Indignantly. 

"They  need  to  be  told  that  the  deaf-bUnd 
Inherit  their  brain  from  a  seeing  and  hearing 
race  fitted  for  five  senses,  ano  the  spirit  fills 
the  silent  darkness  with  its  own  sunshine 
and  harmony." 

"1  who  am  blind  can  give  one  hint  to  those 
who  can  see,  one  admonition  to  those  who 
would  make  full  use  of  the  gift  of  sight — 
use  your  eyes  as  if  tomorrow  you  would  be 
stricken  blind. "  slie  said  mi  anothtr  occasion 

Ht'leii  Keller's  rescue  from  silent  darkness 
is  one  of  the  great  stories  of  all  time. 

Born  in  1830,  she  was  stricken  by  a  brain 
infection  at  2,  just  as  she  was  showing  her 
precocious  intelligence  by  babbling  a  few 
baby  words  She  soon  lorgot  lliem. 

By  7  the  was  a  half-wild  little  tyrant, 
striking  ui  her  parents  and  nur'e  when  they 
couldn't  understand  her  anlmal-llke  grunt- 
iiiKs  and  give  her  what  she  wanted. 

In  de.speratlon  the  Kellers  contacted 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who  recruited  a  20- 
year-old  Irisli  pirl  who  had  had  some  training 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  lor  the  Blind  at 
Boston. 

At  first  the  child  was  as  difficult  as  ever, 
once  knocking  Miss  Sullivan  to  the  floor, 
causing  her  lo  break  a  tooth. 

But  the  patient  newcomer  c.iptured  Helen's 
interest  with  a  tloli  tlie  blind  children  at 
PerlTlns  had  made  for  her.  Helen  quickly 
learned  to  make  the  word  for  "d-o-l-l"  but  of 
course  didn't  know  what  she  was  doing.  She 
didn't  know  what  words  were,  so  how  could 
she  connect  them  with  objects? 

One  day  teacher  and  child  were  standing 
beside  a  pump.  Miss  Sullivan  put  the  child's 
hand  under  the  spout  and  let  the  cold  water 
run  over  her  liand.  Then  she  spelled 
"w-a'-t-e-r"  Into  the  other  hand 

And  Helen  knew. 

"There  was  a  strange  stir  within  ine."  she 
wrote  later.  "I  understood  It  was  jjosstble  for 
me  to  communicate  with  other  people  by 
these  signs  .  .  .  Delicious  sensations  rippled 
through  me,  and  sweet,  strange  things  that 
were  locked  uii  in  my  heart  be^^in  to  sing.'' 

By  nightfall.  Helen  had  learned  30  words, 
and  one  of  them  was  "Teacher,"  .-.Iways  her 
favorite  name  for  the  woman  who  brought 
her  to  the  light. 

IProm  the  Birmingham  (Ala.i  News, 
June  4,  19G8I 
Helen  Kfli.er 

Through  the  ye.irs  Alabama,  with  great 
and  understund.ible  pride,  has  claimed  one 
of  the  world's  most  remarkable  liuman  be- 
ings— Helen  Keller- -as  its  own. 

And  because  sl;e  was  a  native  daughter 
we  could  properly  claim  a  share  of  this  noble 
woman  who  died  late  l.ist  week.  But  the 
fact  is.  Helen  Keller  did  not  belong  just  to 
"Ivy  Green"  or  Tuscumbla  or  Alabama. 

She  belonged  to  the  world,  to  every  human 
being  whose  spirit  lifted  him  from  the  dark- 
ness of  physical  adversity,  to  all  those  who 
have  reached  through  their  blindness  to  find 
the  sunlight,  to  the  deaf  who  learned  the 
sounds  that  overcome  silence. 

Even  if  Helen  Keller  had  been  blessed 
with  normal  senses  which  most  of  us  pos- 
sess, she  would  have  made,  with  little  doubt, 
a  lasting  mark  upon  her  time  In  still  other 
ways. 

But  because  her  mind  and  heart  combined 
to  overcome  the  lack  of  those  things  most  of 
us  take  for  granted — sight  and  hearing — she 
lighted  a  beacon  that  has  guided  thousands 
of  the  sightless  and  soundless  of  this  cen- 
tury and  will  continue  to  be  an  inspiration 
to  the  less  fortunate  in  the  future. 

Helen  Keller  accomplished  many  things. 

Perhaf)s  the  most  remarkable  of  the  things 
she  left  us  Is  a  clearer  tmderstanding  of  how 
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a  man  or  wom.in  led  to  the  brink  of  despair 
can  capture  the  full  meaning  of  life  through 
nobility  of  mlncl  and  spirit. 

such  was  the  storj-  of  Helen  Keller.  How 
much  better  we  and  our  world  would  be  If 
all  heard  the  message  it  brings. 

[Prom  the  Birmingham   (Ala.)   Post-Herald. 
June  3.  1968]  . 

Great  Lady 

Alabama  has  produced  some  great  naUonal 
figures,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  its  mili- 
tary he-oes  were  braver  or  If  any  of  Its  polit- 
ical leaders  accomplished  more  for  the  people 
of  the  world  than  a  frail  woman  who  died 
over  the  week-end  shortly  before  her  88th 
birthday. 

Helen  Adams  Keller,  who  walked  with  the 
greatest  men  and  women  of  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries,  may  well  be  remembered 
longer,  and  with  more  reason,  than  any  other 
person  ever  born  in  this  state. 

Left  blind,  deaf  and  silent  after  an  Illness 
when  she  was  19  months  old.  Helen  Keller, 
under  the  instruction  of  Anne  Sullivan,  a 
teacher  of  genius,  regained  communication 
with  the.  world,  made  a  brtUlant  record  In 
collage  and  went  on  to  a  great  career  of 
wrlOng  and  speaking  for  the  handicapped 
of  the  world. 

Mark  Twain  called  Helen  Keller  and  Napo- 
leon the  "mast  interesting  characters  of  the 
19th  Century."  WllUam  James,  the  philos- 
opher, wrote  to  Miss  Keller:  "The  sum  of  It  Is 
that  vou  are  a  blessing." 

Miss  Keller's  birthplace  in  Tuscumbia  is 
open  to  the  public  and  on  Its  grounds  the 
play  "The  ^aracle  Worker."  which  tells  the 
story  of  Helen  Keller  and  her  teacher.  Is 
produced  each  Sununer. 

Helen  Keller  once  described  the  moments 
m  which  Anne  Sullivan  opened  the  world 
to  her.  They  were  at  an  outdoor  pump.  As 
Miss  Sullivan  let  water  flow  over  one  hand 
of  the  child  she  tapped  in  the  other  the 
manual  alphabet  spelling  of  the  word  "wa- 
ter." 

"There  was  a  strange  stir  within  me."  Miss 
Keller  wrote  later.  "I  understood  that  It  was 
possible  for  me  to  communicate  with  other 
people  by  these  signs.  .  .  Delicious  sensa- 
tions ripple  through  me  and  sweet  things 
that  w^ere  locked  up  in  my  heart  began  to 
sing." 

The  song  which  sounded  in  Helen  Keller's 
heart  that  day  will  be  heard  as  long  as  cour- 
age and  determination  have  meaning. 

I  From  the  Birmingham    (Ala.)    Post-Herald. 

June  3.  19681 

Helen  Keller  Never  Gave  Up 

Helen  Keller,  who  became  a  world-wide 
symbol  for  the  example  she  set  in  overcoming 
a  triple  handicap,  died  at  her  estate  at  Easton. 
Conn..  diir:ng  :he  past  weekend.  She  was  87. 

A  non-denominational  funeral  service  will 
be  held  Wednesday  in  Washington's  National 
Cathedral. 

Plans  were  announced  late  Sunday.  Sen 
Lister  Hill.  (D..  Ala.),  a  long  tune  friend  of 
Miss  Keller's  will  read  the  eulogy  at  the  2  p  m. 
EDT  service.  It  will  be  open  to  the  public. 

Miss  Keller's  body  will  be  cremated  Monday 
in  Bridgeport.  Conn  .  at  a  private  ceremony 
and  the  ashes  taken  to  Washington  Tuesday. 
They  will  be  placed  on  a  crypt  In  the  cathe- 
dral following  the  service. 

Miss  Keller  had  suffered  a  mild  heart  attack 
earlier  last  week.  She  had  been  in  failing 
health  for  several  years. 

Born  in  Tuiscumbia  In  1880.  the  daughter 
of  a  newspaper  editor.  Miss  Keller  lost  her 
sight  and  hearing  before  she  was  2  years  old. 

She  was  an  almost  uncontrollable  child, 
scratching,  clawing  and  snorting  to  express 
her  needs  until  her  father  appealed  to  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell  for  help.  Mr.  Bell  ar- 
ranged for  a  teacher.  Anne  Sullivan,  who  had 
been  blind  herself,  to  work  with  the  child  in 
Tuscumbia. 
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It  was  at  an  outdoor  pump  as  water  poured 
over  her  hand  that  Miss  Keller  learned, 
through  the  young  teacher,  there  was  a  word 
for  water 

"There  was  a  strange  stir  within  me  .  .  ." 
Miss  Keller  wrote  of  the  moment.  "I  under- 
stood that  it  was  possible  for  me  to  com- 
municate with  other  people  by  these  signs  .  .  . 
delicious  sensations  rippled  through  me  and 
sweet,  strange  things  that  were  locked  up  In 
my  heart  began  to  sing."  ' 

Miss  Keller's  first  home.  Ivy  Green,  which 
dates  back  to  1820,  is  a  museum  in  Tuscum- 
bia. Boxwood  hedges  that  she  used  to  guide 
herself  as  a  child  are  still  kept  neatly  trimmed 
by  the  city,  which  opened  the  home  to  the 
public  in  1952. 

In  1904.  Miss  Keller  was  graduated  from 
Radcliffe  with  a  BA  degree  cum  laude  and 
soon  she  began  a  series  of  lectures  and  giving 
aid  to  other  blind  persons. 

As  her  writings  appeared,  her  friends  be- 
gan to  Include  the  elite,  such  as  John  D. 
Rockefeller.  Mark  Twain,  William  Dean  How- 
ells,  Woodrow  Wilson  and  William  James. 
She  also  met  numerous  other  famous  people, 
including  U.S.  Presidents.  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  of  India,   and  others. 

The  story  of  Miss  Keller's  life,  "The  Miracle 
Worker."  is  performed  at  Ivy  Green  each 
Summt^r. 

Shortly  before  his  death.  Mark  Twain  said, 
"The  two  most  interesting  characters  of  the 
19th  century  are  Napoleon  and  Helen  Keller." 
Miss  Keller's  books.  "Optimism,"  "The 
Story  of  My  Life,"  "Out  of  the  Dark"  and 
"The  World  I  Live  In."  met  wide  success. 

A  tragic  Irony  struck  In  1934.  While  In 
Scotland,  where  Helen  herself  was  In  111 
health,  Anne  Sullivan's  eyesight  began  to 
fail  again.  Teacher  now  became  pupil  and 
Helen  devoted  herself  to  her  friend. 

Anne  Sullivan  Macy  died  in  1936,  the  same 
year  that  she  and  Helen  were  awarded  the 
Roosevelt  medal  for  achievements  of  "heroic 
character  and   far  reaching  significance." 

Though  sorrowed  by  her  friend's  death 
and  frequently  ill  herself.  Helen  found  new 
projects. 

A  tireless  traveler,  she  lectured  In  behalf 
of  the  blind  In  more  than  25  countries  on 
five  major  continents.  She  aided  the  war 
effort,  spoke  before  legislatures,  addressed 
everv  group  that  time  permitted. 

At  the  age  of  74,  her  brown  hair  now 
graying,  she  undertook  her  last  major  trip — 
a  40.000  mile  survey  of  conditions  among  the 
physically  handicapped  in  the  Far  East. 

Awards  and  honors  made  to  Miss  Keller 
were  endless  and  came  from  many  nations. 
Harvard  University  granted  her  the  first 
honorary  degree  it  ever  gave  to  a  woman. 
She  has  been  selected  in  numerous  verslona 
of  the  "ten  greatest  women." 

Miss  Keller  is  survived  by  a  brother.  PhU- 
Ups  B.  Keller  of  Dallas,  Tex.;  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Mildred  Tyson  of  Montgomery.  Ala.;  a  neph- 
ew, Phillips  B.  Keller  Jr.,  and  four  nieces, 
Mrs.  WllUam  Tyson  Blckley  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.;  Mrs.  W.  Tyson  Johnson  of  Tuscum- 
bia, Ala.;  Katharine  Tyson  of  Montgomery, 
and  Mrs.  Gordon  Keller  Ewln  of  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

I  Prom   the  Birmingham    (Ala.)    News,   June 

3,  1968] 
TuscuMBL\  Has  Special  Sadness  for  Helen 

Keller 

(By  Nelle  Blgbee) 

Tuscumbia. — Helen  Keller  Is  dead.  Yet  the 
memory  of  this  First  Lady  of  Courage  will 
live  on  forever.  The  news  of  her  passing  has 
reached   the  world,  and  the  world  mourns. 

In  Tuscumbia.  the  announcement  brought 
a  j>ersonal  sadness,  because  this  Is  where  she 
was  born  June  27,  1880.  The  town  where  she 
lived  the  first  years  of  her  life,  and  the  town 
in  which  she  was  stricken  with  an  illness 
so  early  in  her  childhood  that  forced  her  to 
face  the  future  without  sight,  without  hear- 
ing, and  without  speech. 


To  this  hamlet  came  a  young  Irish  teacher, 
Annie  -"ullivan.  at  the  iige  of  19.  She  had 
suffered  blindness  herself,  before  many  oper- 
ations. She  w.\s  sent  to  Tu.scumbia  from  the 
Perkins  Institute  to  teach  Helen  Keller,  who 
had  by  now  grown  into  a  tyrant  of  a  child 
because  she  could  not  express  herself,  and 
her  family  had  catered  to  her  tantrums  and 
desires  because  of  her  affliction. 

The  story  of  Helen  Keller's  work  with  the 
blind  in  both  American  and  in  foreign  coun- 
tries has  been  told  and  retold.  She  wrote 
"The  Storv  of  My  Life"  which  begins  with 
her  childhood  in  Tuscumbia.  Other  books  in- 
clude "Out  Of  The  Dark,"  "The  World  I  Live 
In,"  "Optimism."  which  were  followed  oy 
"My  Religion,"  'The  Song  of  the  Stone  Wall." 
Including  Journeys  she  made.  "Helen  Keller 
in  Scotland."  Helen  Keller's  Journal,  "Mid- 
stream. Mv  Later  Life,"  'Peace  at  Eventide." 
and  "Let  Us  Have  Faith."  All  her  writings 
are  masterpieces  of  her  accomplisnments,  aiut 
are  now  on  the  shelves  of  the  Helen  Keller 
Librarv-  In  Tuscumbia.  which  was  named  m 
her  honor. 

Ivy  Green,  the  birthplace  of  Helen  Keller, 
was  purchased  by  the  city  of  Tuscumbia  in 
1951.  and  is  a  state  shrine.  The  plantation 
house  is  flanked  by  a  guest  cottage  where 
Helen  Keller  was  bora.  Tall  oak  trees  and 
magnolias  stand  guard  about  the  spacious 
grounds,  and  boxwood,  waxy  and  fragrant, 
borders  brick  walkways.  This  boxwood  hedge 
plaved  an  important  part  iii  the  youth  of 
Helen  Keller,  who  wrote  that  she  could  find 
her  way  about  the  yard  by  the  fragrance  and 
the  feel  of  the  waxy  leaf. 

One  playmate  of  Helen  Keller  was  Miss 
Bessie  Rather,  now  93.  who  still  lives  In 
Tuscumbia.  She  recalls  their  childhood  years, 
when  they  attended  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  a  church  built  here  In  1824.  Helen 
recognized  her  friends  by  touching  their 
faces.  The  late  Mrs.  W.  A.  Welnbaum  was 
another  playmate,  who  often  told  about  a 
small  donkey  that  Helen  Keller  rode  as  a 
small  child. 

In  my  pre-teen  years.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  shaking  hands  with  Helen  Keller.  Her 
large  blue  eyes  were  so  Impressive,  and  her 
smile  so  sincere.  Then  when  she  came  to 
Tuscumbia  in  1954.  to  visit  the  Helen  Keller 
Shrine.  I  met  her  at  the  train  station  along 
with  many  other  citizens.  She  was  greeted 
by  Mayor  E.  J.  Hennlnger,  Lt.  Gov.  Allen 
and  Dewey  Wilson,  city  commissioner  who 
headed  the  committee  to  purchase  Ivy  Green 
and  restore  It.  She  was  accompanied  to  Tus- 
cumbia by  her  companion.  Miss  Polly  Thomp- 
son, and  the  famous  Broadway  star.  Kath- 
erlne  Cornell. 

A  caravan  of  cars  from  the  railway  station 
to  Ivy  Green  escorted  Helen  Keller  to  her 
homeplace.  where  we  saw  her  touch  the  box- 
wood affectionately.  She  let  her  hand  run 
over  the  top  of  a  wicker  sewing  basket,  and 
through  her  companion,  Miss  Thompson, 
said  she  learned  to  pull-up  to  that  sewing 
basket  as  an  Infant  before  her  Illness.  Thlo 
sewing  basket  Is  one  of  the  authentic  pieces, 
used  by  Miss  Keller's  mother.  In  the  birth- 
place cottage  today. 

As  a  writer,  I've  written  many  stories  about 
Helen  Keller  that  have  always  been  centered 
around  her  birthday  In  June. 

Seven  years  ago,  the  Starmaker  Playhouse 
Theater  was  organized  in  Tuscumbia,  and 
the  "Miracle  Worker"  written  by  William 
Gibson,  was  staged  on  the  lawn  at  Ivy  Green. 
This  play  depicts  the  dramatic  life  of  Helen 
Keller  as  a  wild  creature  subdued  by  her 
teacher,  Anne  Sullivan,  and  the  great  break- 
through when  she  understands  and  utters 
her  first  word.  Each  summer,  I^'e  played 
Aunt  Ev,  the  aunt  who  Insisted  that  some- 
thing be  done  for  the  child.  Last  year  on  an 
educational  study  tour  of  the  Orient,  when 
I  mentioned  my  home  town  was  the  birth- 
place of  Helen  Keller,  foreigners  understood 
Immediately.  Her  name  Inspired  national  and 
International  understanding,  when  men- 
tioned. 
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Her  ashes  will  be  placed  in  the  National 
Cathedral  in  Washington,  with  those  of  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy,  who  opened  a  new  world  to 
her.  and  of  Polly  Thompson,  a  later  com- 
panion. 

Mis.=  Keller  was  cremated  today  in  Bridge- 
port, Conn  ,  after  private  services.  A  memo- 
rial service  will  be  held  Wednesday  in  the 
National  Cathedral,  with  Sen.  Lister  Hill.  D- 
Ala..  a  friend  of  Miss  Keller,  delivering  the 
eulogy. 


(From  the  Birmingham    (Ala.)    News,   June 

■2,  19681 

Brought     Understanding:     Words     Opened 

World  for  Helen  Keller 

(By  Jack  Hartsfleld) 

A  drop  of  water  from  an  outdoor  pump. 
.Steady  reasstirance  of  someone  who  under- 
stood. Ever  so  gently  placing  her  small  hand 
under  the  .=-pl^ot. 

In  the  other  tiny  hand  of  this  sightless, 
peechless  child,  the  teacher  slowly  tapped 
out  the  word  "w-a-t-e-r." 

Unbeliev.ible  th.^t  this  pitiable  child — 
most  people  grimaced,  saying  she  was  doomed 
TO  idiocy — would  one  day  command  the  re- 
,^pect  of  kings,  of  presidents,  of  the  great 
and  humble. 

For  7-year-old  Helen  Keller,  a  new  world 
!iad  opened  Its  doors  to  her.  Dark  soundless- 
ness  could  not  imprison  her  spirit  of  forti- 
tude. 

That  moment  at  Ivy  Green  near  Tuscum- 
i)i:i  began  the  creation  of  one  of  the  world's 
;nost  remarkable  women. 

Distinguished  author  and  lecturer,  friend 
n:  presidents  and  royalty,  helper  of  the  hand- 
icapped, a  magnificent  benefactor  of  man- 
'Kind. 

Helen  Keller  was  all  those  and  more.  And 
•hrough  her  youth,  her  womanhood,  her 
•.willght  years,  and  finally  death,  the  sirdor 
ijf  her  faith  lives  on. 

A  shining  symbol  of  cotirage.  Despite  stone 
Mlindness  and  Ftone  deafness. 

illness  leaves  handicaps 

Born  June  27,  1880,  at  Tuscumbia,  she  was 
suddenly  shut  off  from  the  world  at  the  age 
<>t  19  months  when  Illness  left  her  blind 
.ind  deaf. 

Hopeless,  they  said.  Hopeless,  they  all  said. 
Nevertheless,  she  had  shown  signs  of  intelU- 
-;pnce.  even  though  there  was  little  under- 
.  landing. 

Her     father — a     newspaper     editor,     land 

!j-.v:ier  and  man  of  considerable  influence — 

ought  the  advice  of  Alexander  Graham  Bell. 

.Vnne  Sullivan  from  Perkins  Instlttite  for  the 

Blind  at  Boston  came  to  her. 

"Teacher."  Helen  Keller  later  called  her. 
From  the  drop  of  water  to  30  other  words  in 
':.e  same  day.  to  ma.nering  Braille  alphabets 
•.o  learning  to  read  and  write. 

But  Helen  Keller  yearned  for  more.  "Teach- 
■r '    remained    at    her    side,    Helen    Keller's 

pyes  and  ears." 

ATTENDS    SCHOOLS    FOR    DEAF 

First  it  was  the  Horace  Mann  School  for 
the  Deaf  In  Boston,  then  Perkins  Institute. 
then  Wrlght-Humason  Sch(X)l  for  the  Deaf 
in  New  York. 

Now  grown  to  womauhixKi.  she  entered 
Cambridge  Mass.,  School  for  Young  Ladles 
io  prepare  for  Radcliffe  College,  from  which 
•  r.e  was  !jradiiat«d  cum  laude  in  1904. 

But  even  before  praduatlon,  Helen  Keller 
tarted  to  write.  "The  Story  of  My  Life"  ap- 
peared .''.s  a  serial  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal in  1902. 

The  disapproval  of  her  friends  led  to  an 
e.xchange  of  notes  in  Braille  and  the  suitor 
disappeared.  "Teacher."  now  Mrs.  John  A. 
Macy,  died  in  1914  and  Miss  Keller  turned 
to  her  secretary,  Mrs.  Wlnfred  Corbally.  to 
:n:tnage  her  household.  .  .  . 

Helen  Keller  lives  today  on  thousands  of 
i;brary  bookshelves.  A  few:  "Optlm.lsm."  "The 


World  I  Live  In."  "The  Song  of  the  Stone 
Wall."  "Out  of  the  Dark,"  "Let  Us  Have 
Faith," 

In  her  busy  lifetime,  she  lectured  on  behalf 
of  the  blind  in  more  than  35  counuies  in 
the  five  major  continents. 

Her  inspiring  life  was  the  basis  for  "The 
Miracle  Worker,"  which  appeared  on  televi- 
sion .md  Broadway. 

"The  two  most  interesting  characters  of 
the  1 0th  century  are  Napoleon  and  Helen 
Keller."  Mark  Twain  once  said  of  her. 

And  in  1954.  the  premier  of  "The  Uncon- 
quered.  "  a  film  story  of  her  lUe.  brought  her 
back  to  Alabama  after  40  years  .  .  . 

Receiving  plaudits  at  the  Temple  Theater 
v/as  an  unforgettable  moment  for  her,  but 
treading  the  soft  path  at  her  Tuscumbia 
birthplace  was  her  dream. 

"It  is  just  .as  it  always  was,"  she  had  told 
a  companion.  "Just  a-s  I  remembered  It.  The 
walk,  the  trees,  the  smell  of  boxwoods."  She 
savored  the  moment. 

But  as  the  long  shadows  crept  acro.ss  the 
path  of  Helen  Keller's  life  In  later  years, 
the  vitality  .jf  the  strong-souled  and  brilliant 
woman  who  overcame  the  crushing  handi- 
caps of  deafness  and  blindness  began  to 
wane. 

Her  world  shrank  from  the  vast  globe  she 
traveled  and  cherished  to  a  clapboard  home 
atop  a  knoll  outside  Easton,  Conn. 

Her  creative  life  seemed  ending,  but  she 
still  felt  the  exciting  textures  of  the  world 
arotmd  her,  sensed  its  mysterious  vibrations. 
Scent  of  flowers  called  to  her.  She  tasted  its 
treasures. 

"I  who  am  blind  can  give  one  hint  to 
those  who  see,"  she  once  said,  "one  admoni- 
tion to  those  who  would  make  full  i.se  of 
the  gift  of  sight — use  your  eyes  as  if  tomor- 
row you  would  lie  .stricken  blind." 

Without  sight.  Helen  Keller  saw. 

Without  hearing,  Helen  Keller  listened. 


NEW  RESOLVE 


all  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  hla 
conscience.  We  did  not  press  that  trigger, 
but  are  we  by  our  everyday  attitude  helping 
to  rebuild  America? 

We  may  think,  each  of  us,  that  our  hearts 
are  clean  of  hate.  Yet,  are  they  filled  with 
love? 

Each  of  us  in  our  solitude  can  answer  thla 
question. 

As  never  before  in  recent  history  our  spirit- 
ual leaders  are  being  challenged  to  translate 
for  us  the  Teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  We 
must  listen  to  their  words  and  imprint  these 
messages  on  our  minds. 

And,  If  ever  there  has  been  a  need  for 
courage  on  the  part  of  our  elective  olficlals 
and  those  who  aspire  to  high  public  office 
that  time  Is  now. 

Our  high  ranking  elective  officials  no  long- 
er command  the  public  respect  that  should 
be  afforded  them.  Through  the  years  a  com- 
pilation of  incidents,  many  centering  aiound 
self-interest  and  pettiness,  has  contributed 
to  the  attitude  of  a  great  many  people  to- 
ward our  highest  public  offices. 

Tlirough  ihelr  conduct  these  men  and 
women  must  win  back  the  respect  their  of- 
fices deserve  and  we  must  be  ready  and  will- 
ing to  adjust  upward  our  appraisal  of  our 
lawmakers  and  ranking  government  officials. 
We  must  want  and  we  must  follow  leader- 
ship. 

They  have  responsibilities. 
So  do  we. 

An  appreciation  of  both  can  come  about 
only  through  mutual  respect. 

The  last  words  of  Senator  Kennedy  might 
well  serve  as  our  guide.  "People  want  a 
change.  A  new  direction.  Peace.  We  are  a 
great  country,  an  unselfish  country,  and  a 
comp.-iKsionate  country." 

No  matter  how  elusive  It  mav  .seem,  as 
undefined  as  Senator  Kennedy  left  It.  that 
"new  direction"  must  be  found,  developed 
for  the  common  ?ood  and  followed  through 
the  corridors  of  the  future. 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Prcsicdent.  our  Na- 
tion felt  shock  and  outrage  at  the  as- 
.sassination  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy. 

A  brilliant  youna:  leader  has  been  shot 
down — and  our  Nation  has  suffered  a 
i^rreat  loss. 

If  we  can  And  any  measure  of  consola- 
tion at  this  lime,  it  Is  in  the  hope  that  the 
Nation  will  now  rededicate  itself  to 
achieving  genuine  justice  and  freedom 
for  all  its  citizens — the  very  goals  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy  pursued  with  such 
enthusiasm  and  courage. 

"New  Resolve."  the  title  of  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Bridgeport,  Conn..  Post 
of  June  9.  1968.  is  about  the  need  for  all 
Americans  to  vov.-  to  improve  this  great 
Nation — and  to  work  to  accomplish  our 
goals  with  the  same  determination  that 
Senator  Kennedy  displayed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
•sent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

New  Resolve 

Today  is  a  day  of  national  motirnlng.  the 
second  we  have  been  called  to  observe  in 
recent  weeks. 

In  issiiing  the  proclamation  President 
Johnson  declared.  "In  our  churches,  in  our 
homes,  and  in  our  hearts  let  us  resolve  be- 
fore God  and  before  each  other  that  the 
purpose  of  prof;ress  and  Justice  for  which 
Robert  F.  Kennedy   lived  shall  endure." 

This  day  should  be  a  time   for  one  and 


TRIBUTE  TO  LEE  MORSE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Lee  Morse,  a  counsel  for  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and  a 
fellow  Georgian,  has  resigned  his  position 
with  the  committee  and  plans  to  open  law 
offices  in  Washington  and  Atlanta.  When 
recently  talking  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  Representative  Wright  Patman, 
he  told  me  of  his  iiigh  regard  for  Mr. 
Morse  and  that  his  splendid  services 
will  be  greatly  missed  on  the  committee. 

Lee  Morse  is  a  very  capable  young 
man  who  has  held  this  high-ranking 
position  for  the  la.st  4  years,  and  I  know 
that  he  has  contributed  substantially  to 
the  committee's  work.  I  join  with  others 
in  wishing  him  every  success  in  his  law 
practice. 

Tlie  Atlanta  Journal  of  June  6,  1968, 
contains  an  article  about  Mr.  Morse 
which  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Morse  QriTS  Post  With  House  Panel 

Washington. — Georgian  Lee  Morse,  chief 
counsel  for  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  said  Thursday  that  he  is  resign- 
ing to  open  law  offices  in  Washington  and 
Atlanta. 

Mr.  Morse.  37.  has  served  as  counsel  for  the 
committee  lor  the  past  four  years.  He  has 
also  worked  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  the  comptroller  of  currency. 
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There  Is  speculation  that  the  move  by  Mr. 
Morse  will  make  him  available  for  work  in 
the  1968  Democratic  party  campaign. 

"I  expect  to  be  .tciive  In  the  cftmpwign." 
he  said,  out  added  that  he  had  no  statement 
on  presidential  politics  for  the  present. 

A  nauve  Georgian.  Mr.  Morse  was  born  In 
Griffin  and  grew  up  in  Manchester.  He  re- 
ceived a  master's  degree  in  business  and  a 
law  degree  from  Emory  University  In  Atlanta. 

Mr.  Morse  .said  that  his  practice  would  be 
In  the  field  of  business,  corporation,  and 
banking  law.  'I  plan  to  open  an  office  in  At- 
lanta as  well  as  Washington,"  he  said. 

Tenth  District  U  S.  Rep.  Robert  Q.  Ste- 
phens Jr.,  D-Ga.,  of  Athens,  a  memt>er  of 
the  Housing,  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, praised  the  young  Georgian's  work 
on  the  committee. 

"He  has  done  a  good  job  during  his  years 
with  the  banking  committee  and  we  will 
miss  his  services, "  Rep.  Stephens  said. 

Mr.  Morse  held  one  of  the  highest  staff  po- 
sitions on  Capitol  Hill  occupied  by  a  Geor- 
gian. He  said  his  resignation  would  be  ef- 
fective this  week. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  Georgia  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  federal  bar,  the  American  Bar, 
and  tb«- District  oi  Columbia  Bar.  Mr.  Morse 
18  alsa  president  of  the  Automobile  Club  ol 
America,  Inc.,  at  Savannah. 


CONTRACT  TO  STUTDY  TRANSPOR- 
TATION OF  HANDICAPPED  AND 
ELDERLY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jer.sey.  Mr. 
President,  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Asing.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  re- 
cently that  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation under  its  able  first  Secretarj', 
Alan  S.  Boyd,  has  awarded  a  contract  to 
the  ABT  Associates  of  Cambrid.ge,  Mass., 
for  a  I -year  research  study  of  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  30  million  Ameri- 
cans who  are  hindered  in  travel  because 
of  physical  handicaps  or  advancing  age. 
I  have  been  assured  by  Mr.  James  R.  Nel- 
son, Director  of  that  Department's  Office 
of  Economics,  that  it  has  been  made  un- 
mistakably clear  to  the  contractor  that 
transportation  problems  of  the  elderly 
are  to  be  included  in  this  study,  and  that 
it  is  not  to  be  limited  only  to  those  who 
are  afflicted  with  physical  disabilities  and 
handicaps  not  usually  shared  by  others 
of  their  age. 

Mr.  Nelson  has  quoted  the  following 
paragraph  from  the  ABT  proposal,  which 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  con- 
tract : 

As  the  size  of  the  aged  pcpulatlon  increases 
both  absolutely  and  relative  to  the  total,  the 
urgency  of  accommodating  them  becomes 
clearer  With  improvements  m  health  stand- 
ards— especially  in  the  area  of  geriatrics,  this 
group  Is  expected  to  Increase  substantially. 
To  not  take  this  fact  into  account  now  is 
to  risk  the  creation  of  a  large  immobile  seg- 
ment of  the  population  simply  because  their 
lives  were  prolonged.  All  of  the  Impacts  de- 
lineated above  will  be  felt  even  more  as  a 
result  of  this  growth. 

This  S94,000  study  on  how  to  make 
travel  easier,  safer,  and  more  comfortable 
for  the  handicapped  and  the  elderly  is 
expected  to  be  completed  in  approxi- 
mately 1  year.  The  members  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  wUl  look 
forward  to  the  results  of  this  study  ap- 
proximately 1  year  hence,  with  the  hope 
that  it  will  point  the  way  toward  solving 
ti-ansportation  problems  which  beset  our 
older  compatriots. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ASIA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr,  President,  even  now 
the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia  associated 
With  Great  Britain's  past  empire  are 
meeting  to  discuss  the  defense  of  their 
region,  realizing  that  future  aggression 
is  always  possible,  even  after  peace  is 
finally  restored  m  Vietnam, 

I  mention  this  meeting,  Mr.  President, 
because  we  hav^'  had  in  recent  days 
reasons  to  be  aware  of  the  viewpoint  of 
these  independent  nations  of  the  Asian 
region.  Speaking  here  in  Washington, 
Australian  Prime  Minister  John  G.  Gor- 
ton, asked  his  audience  at  the  National 
Press  Club  'what  the  situation  of  com- 
paratively small  nations  in  the  world  to- 
day would  be  if  there  were  not  in  exist- 
ence a  United  States." 

Mr.  Gorton  went  on,  Mr.  President,  to 
speak  of  Vietnam  in  vei-y  specific  words 
which  were  quoted  by  David  Lawrence  in 
a  column  which  appeared  Jiuie  4  in  the 
Evening  Star.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Gorton  Accents  Altruism  in   Asia 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Maybe  International  altruism  has  not  been 
presented  often  enough  to  the  world  as  the 
greatest  service  to  humanity  today.  The  con- 
cept that  man  shovild  be  his  "brother's  keep- 
er" is  brushed  aside  frequently  by  those  who 
proclaim  that  the  Vietnam  'War  is  "none  of 
America's  business. "  But  the  prime  minister 
of  Australia.  John  G.  Gorton  made  a  speech 
the  other  day  in  which  he  expressed  to  the 
American  people  the  gratitude  of  his  own  na- 
tion for  what  is  being  done  to  protect  the 
countries  of  the  Far  Pacific  against  aggression 
and  to  thwart  the  imperialists  who  covet  the 
territory  of  smaller  nations. 

Gorton's  speech  was  delivered  before  the 
National  Press  Club,  but  wasn't  reported 
widely  in  the  press.  Only  a  few  sentences  got 
attention,  and  several  of  the  larger  news- 
papers didn't  mention  it  at  all.  Possibly  the 
reason  was  that  the  Australian  prime  min- 
ister spoke  ••oif  the  cufi"  and  a  transcript  of 
his  remarks  was  not  readily  available. 

Gorton  said  in  part: 

"I  do  want  to  say  that  as  a  representative 
of  a  small  nation  ...  I  wonder  if  anybody 
has  thought  what  the  situation  of  compara- 
tively small  nations  in  the  world  today  would 
be  If  there  were  not  in  existence  a  United 
States. 

"With  a  heritage  of  democracy  and  with  a 
willingness  to  see  that  small  nations  who  oth- 
erwise might  not  be  able  by  themselves  to 
protect  themselves,  we're  gi\en  some  shield 
and  some  guarantee  that  they  would  be  .*ble 
to  run  their  own  affairs  In  their  own  way. 

"Just  imagine  what  the  situation  In  the 
world  would  be  if  there  were  not  a  great 
and  giant  country  which  was  prepared  to 
make  these  sacrifices  for  that  end.  And  the 
end  is  not  negligible.   .  .  . 

"If  it  is  true,  as  I  believe  that  it  Is  true, 
that  in  the  future  mankind,  as  a  whole  and 
In  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  can  only 
reach  a  state  of  enduring  peace  and  proper 
progress  if  It  is  realized  that  the  individual 
must  dominate  the  state  and  not  the  other 
way  around,  then  what  was  done  in  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  was  something  which  serves 
the  future  of  humanity. 

"Now  I  go  further.  As  we  see  It  in  Australia, 
this  Is  the  basic  question  in  Vietnam.  It  Is 
claimed  this  Is  a  civil  war.  We  do  not  see  it 
that  way.  We  see  it.  as  your  President  sees  it — 
and  as,  I  believe,  your  President's  predecessors 
saw  it; — as  another  test  of  whether  small  na- 


tions are  to  be  subdued  by  force,  as  another 
test  of  whether  the  state  or  the  individual  is 
to  be  the  unit  by  which  humanity  progresses. 
And  bpcatise  we  see  it  that  way,  we  con- 
tribute. 

"We  don't  contribute  a  great  deal.  But  we 
do  have  navy,  air  force,  army  there.  We  do 
v/liiii  we  can  to  help,  because  we  think  thrit 
what  you  are  doing  to  help  the  South  Viet- 
namese is  right. " 

Auitralia  is  a  country  of  12  million  people. 
It  hus  immense  natural  resources  which  .is 
yet  have  not  been  fully  developed.  It  Is  mak- 
ing substantial  progress,  but  it  would  have 
little  chance  if  Communist  autocracy  sought 
to  tnke  over.  Much  the  same  situation  pre- 
vails ill  small  nations  on  and  adjacent  to  the 
Asian  continent. 

Prime  Minister  Gorton  is  making  a  trip 
this  week  to  Vietnam  and  other  countries  in 
Southeast  Asia.  He  desires  to  emphasize  that 
Australia  believes  that  the  independence  cf 
-small  nations  must  be  preserved  and  that  it 
can  only  be  maintained  only  by  guarantees 
against  aggression. 

Plans  are  under  way  to  develop  a  common 
defense  among  the  nations  of  Southeast 
Asia.  Australia  itself  is  looking  with  favor 
on  a  citizen-military  force  in  which  an  in- 
dividual would  continue  his  regular  clviUau 
occupation  most  of  the  time,  but  would  have 
,1  peri'jd  of  training  each  year  and  be  armeci 
.iiid  eq'iupped  for  immediate  duty  for  possi- 
ble emergencies  in  Atistralia  or  areas  in  which 
it  has  treaty  commitments. 

Great  Britain,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Ma- 
lay.sia  and  Singapore  are  to  discuss  at  a  meet- 
ing on  June  10  the  defense  of  the  region  after 
the  withdrawal  of  Britain  irom  Malaysia  and 
Singapore.  It  is  recognized  that  even  If  a 
peace  .igreenieijt  is  obtained  in  Vietiiam,  the 
chances  oi  further  acts  of  aggression  in  Asia 
still  will  exist.  The  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries v/ant  to  prepare  for  stich  threats,  though 
they  may  have  to  rely  on  the  help  of  the 
United  States  if  either  Red  China  or  the  So- 
viet Union  becomes  involved  in  future  cor.- 
rlicts. 
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TEXAS  CONSERVATION  COUNCIL, 
INC..  ADOPTS  RESOLUTION  IN  FA- 
VOR OP  BIG  THICKET  NATIONAL 
PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  outstanding  conservation  or- 
ganizations in  Texas,  the  Texas  Con- 
servation Council,  Inc.,  has  adopted  on 
May  10,  1968,  a  resolution  in  favor  of  es- 
tablishing a  Big  Thicket  National  Park, 
as  proposed  in  my  bill.  S.  4. 

Due  to  the  encroachments  of  civiliza- 
tion on  this  vast,  unique  area,  the  timint 
of  action  on  this  proposal  is  critical.  I 
am  hopeful  that  after  a  long  wait  we 
will  soon  get  a  favorable  report  out  ol 
the  Department  of  Interior  on  the  pro- 
posal. 

To  illustrate  the  local  support  for  such 
a  national  park,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
A  Resolution   Favoring  the  Proposed   Bic 

Thicket  National  Park 

(Adopted  by  the  Board.  Texas  Conservation 

Council,  Inc..  May  10,  1968) 

Whereas:  the  Big  Thicket  of  East  Texas 
is  a  fabulous  region  of  forests,  swamps,  and 
thickets  with  an  ecoloaiy  that  is  unique  be- 
cause of  an  tinusual  combination  of  geologi- 
cal features  and  soil  and  moisture  condi- 
tions; and 

Whereas;    It    is    of    great   scientific    value 


because  of  its  ecology  and  of  great  interest 
because  of  Its  historical  and  legendary  back- 
ground; and 

Whereas;  the  area  has  already  been  re- 
duced from  approximately  '3'j  million  acres 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  to  less  than 
350,000  acres  because  of  logging,  oil  opera- 
tions, and  industrial  and  urban  development; 
and 

Whereas;  it  is  so  vulnerable  at  this  time 
that  delay  may  mean  the  destruction  of  some 
of  its  finest  itreas; 

Resolved,  therefore,  that  the  Texas  Con- 
servation Council  urge  early  action  on  Sena- 
tor RaJph  Yarborough's  S.  4,  which  proposes 
the  establishment  of  a  75,000-acre  Big 
Thicket  National  Piuk. 


THE  NEGRO  AND  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  America  is  a  nation  at  odds 
with  itself.  Our  people  find  themselves 
faced  vsith  a  series  of  problems  which 
threaten  the  goals  and  objectives  we  took 
as  our  own  nearly  200  years  ago.  At  the 
heart  of  this  maelstrom  is  the  question 
of  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  Amer- 
icaiis;  it  .snould  be  evident  by  now  that 
when  one  group  of  people  is  denied  full 
humanity,  all  people  lose  a  little  of  their 
own  humanity  in  the  process. 

Negroe.-;  in  America  have  been  denied 
their  place  in  the  scheme  of  thin^.?.  Pov- 
erty, injustice,  prejudice,  misery:  these 
arc  the  burdens  of  the  American  Negro. 
Violent  upheavals  in  our  cities  have  paid 
asonizing  witness  to  the  imbalance  in 
American  .society.  Studies  and  surveys 
and  reports  have  foimd  a  framework  of 
futility  in  the  American  Ner,ro  existence. 

One  aspect  of  social  grovrth  and  de- 
velopment that  holds  some  hope  for  a 
solution  to  this  crisis  is  education.  Every- 
where the  conclusion  is  the  sam^e:  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  the  Negro 
have  been  int-dequate.  sporadic,  and 
qualitatively  inferior  to  those  oppor- 
timities  given  v.'hite  America.  Tiiiough- 
out  the  ed'ucational  process — from  ele- 
mentary school  to  postgraduate  work  in 
colleges  and  universities — Negroes  have 
been  denied  full  access  to  a  decent 
education. 

I  became  aware  of  a  i?articularly  un- 
fortunate situation  recently,  when  I 
learned  that  ihe  percentage  of  Negroes 
at  America's  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation is  siiockingly  low — 5.G  percent,  on 
a  nationv.'ide  basis.  Negro  enrollment  at 
predominantly  white  colleges  and  uni- 
versities is  even  lower — about  3  percent. 
The  percentage  of  Negroes  in  college  is 
only  one-third  that  of  middle-class 
v.-hites. 

These  facts  disturbed  me.  because 
higher  education  holds  out  the  best  clear 
chance  for  real  growth  and  real  improve- 
ment in  the  American  social  order.  The 
professions,  business,  the  arts:  all  of 
these  will  suffer  enormous  losses  if  Ne- 
groes are  not  able  to  contribute  their 
share.  Contributions  of  this  kind  are 
built  on  a  base  of  higher  education. 

This  concern  led  to  my  sponsoring  a 
1-day  workshop  on  the  Negro  and  liigher 
education,  on  May  21.  here  in  Washing- 
ton. Some  of  the  Nation's  leading  edu- 
cators, admissions  personnel,  social  psy- 
chologists, and  education  specialists  met 
to  discuss  the  challenges  to  education 
posed  by  the  Negro  in  America.  It  was  my 


feeling  that  the  workshop  would  be  an 
ideal  format  for  the  discussion  of  many 
of  the  problems  related  to  Negro  partici- 
pation in  the  educational  process;  prepa- 
ration, motivation,  recruitment,  financ- 
ing, and  similar  issues. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  an  excellent  article  about  one  of 
the  worksliop  participants.  Dr.  John  U, 
Monro,  director  of  fresiiman  studies  at 
predominantly  Negro  Miles  College  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  gained  national  prom- 
inence when  he  gave  up  his  ix)st  as  dean 
of  Harvard  College  to  make  the  move  to 
Miles  College.  In  an  interview  with  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  Dr.  Monro  louches 
on  some  of  the  questions  which  he  asked, 
and  answered,  at  the  workshop. 

It  is  appropriate  to  begin  an  exami- 
nation 01  the  Negro  role  in  higher  edu- 
cation with  a  look  at  the  role  of  the  pre- 
dominantly Negro  college,  where  more 
than  half  of  the  Negroes  now  in  college 
find  their  educational  opportunities.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Monro's 
article  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Negro  Colleges;  Their  OtrrLooK 
(Note. — Negroes  in  predominantly  white 
universities  are  attracting  attention  now.  but 
the  vast  majority  of  black  .students  sllil  are 
in  Negro  colleges.  Why  is  turmoil  developing 
on  Negro  campuses?  What  kind  of  educntion 
do  these  schools  offer — and  what  sort  of  stu- 
dent do  they  get?  Do  the  Negro  colleges  have 
a  meaningful  future? 

You  get  u  realistic  appraisal  of  this  type 
of  school  in  the  following  Interview  with  Dr. 
John  Monro,  who  made  headlines  when  lie 
left  a  high  post  at  Harvard  to  take  a  job 
at  a  Negro  school  in  Birmingham.  His  view: 
Such  Institutions  are  to  become  a  major  cen- 
ter of  "black  power"  in  the  U.S.  during  times 
just  ahead.) 

Question.  Dr.  Monro,  are  Negro  colleges 
facing  big  change? 

Answer.  Y'es,  I  think  It  is  really  to  be  a 
kind  of  revolution.  The  black  colleges  are 
moving  away  from  the  old  idea  that  they 
should  be  imitative  of  white  cclleges.  For  the 
first  lime  these  colleges  are  trying  to  become 
distinctively  Negro  colleges. 
Question.  In  what  way? 
Answer.  One  of  the  problenis  has  been  that 
the  Nejrc-college  curriculum  hasn't  been  at- 
tentive enough  to  the  needs  of  black  people. 
I'm  just  .IS  sure  rs  I  can  be  that  there  is  a 
black  community  with  special  problems,  a 
special  outlook,  special  needs  of  organizing 
to  develop  its  institutional  strength.  But  the 
Negro  colleges,  until  lately,  have  .^een  them- 
selves as  mainly  preparing  people  to  be 
teachers  or  preachers,  or  to  get  good  jobs  in 
a  middle-class  white  situation  a  thousand 
miles  away,  in  Detroit  or  Los  Angeles  or  New 
York.  They  have  otlered  traditional,  ade- 
quate, liberal-arts  curricula — but  that  will 
not  do  any  more. 

Question.  Are  you  saying  that  Negro  col- 
leges are  in  the  process  of  becoming  centers 
of  "black  power"? 

Answer.  Yes — black  .iwareness.  black  iden- 
tity, black  pride — if  you  like,  black  power. 

i  want  to  define  "black  power"  In  a  sensi- 
bn  way.  Let's  think  of  the  kind  of  power  some 
of  our  big  institutions  exercise  today— say  the 
First  National  Bank,  or  U.S.  Steel,  or  the 
Democratic  Party,  you  name  it.  None  of  these 
institutions  is  a  black  organization  or  re- 
flects Negro  concerns  or  problems.  They're 
all  white  organizations.  There  are  few  or  no 
blacks  on  the  boards  of  directors.  In  fact, 
they  belong  to  and  represent  the  white  com- 
munity. They  are  "white  power."  Tliat  is  how 


the  Negro  people  see  it.  As  a  community,  the 
Negro  people  liave  nothing  to  say  about  this 
kind  of  institution  and  what  it  does.  It 
doesn't  take  you  very  long,  living  in  the 
black  community,  to  understand  about 
"white  power." 

In  this  country  you've  either  got  institu- 
tional strength  or  you've  got  nothing.  It's 
the  name  of  our  game.  We  have  u  national 
genius  for  developing  social  Institutions  for 
social  gains — corporations,  associations,  fra- 
ternities, universities,  political  parties — 
thousands  upon  thousands  ol  institutions 
which  interlock  together  in  a  powerful  social 
fabric.  If  you're  outside  of  that  jiuwer  irame- 
work  in  this  country,  you're  nothing.  And 
the  Negro  people  are  outside  it. 

The  American  workingman  was  outside 
until  he  saw  the  point,  organized  powerful 
unions  and  made  institutions  such  as  Gen- 
eral Motors  sit  up  and  take  notice.  As  .soon 
lis  GM  and  Ford  no  longer  were  able  to 
force  their  will  on  the  unions,  they  had  to 
sit  down  and  negotiate.  Tills  was  not  be- 
cause they  liad  any  bmlt-in  respect  for  the 
individual  v.-orker  or  his  needs.  They  came  to 
have  respect  for  his  institutional  strength. 
One  of  the  dangerous  elements  in  our  na- 
tional situation  at  the  moment  is,  despite 
all  the  bleeding  hearts,  there  isn't  ;  ny  real 
respect  for  the  Negro  people  and  there  won't 
be  any  until  the  Negro  community  can  haul 
up  its  socks  and  develop  :.ome  in.stitutional 
pov.er  of  its  own.  The  American  white  com- 
munity devotes  Itself  to  developing  insti- 
tutional strength,  and  respects  institutional 
strength,  and  really  respects  little  else. 

Question.  What  forms  can  institutional 
strength  for  Negroes  take? 

Answer.  Tlie  Negro  people  liave  the  be- 
glnmngs  of  organized  strength  in  some  helds 
already — in  the  colleges,  in  churches,  in  parts 
of  organized  labor  and  In  a  lew  political 
situations.  But  this  is  not  nearly  enough. 
Negroes  have  almost  no  economic  power  to 
speak  of,  and  this  is  an  important  criterion 
for  respect  In  America. 

When  black  people  begin  to  own  and  op- 
erate banks,  puolishlng  companies,  business 
firms  and  industries  on  more  equal  terms 
with  the  rest  of  the  population,  :t  will  give 
them  not  only  financial  resources  but  other 
means  of  leverage  as  well  for  making  their 
weight  felt  in  national  decisions.  -\nd  Negro 
colleges  are  an  Important  element  in  V^is 
whole  etiort.  not  only  in  helping  create 
"black  power"  but  in  giving  it  direction. 

For  example,  the  black  colleges  ran  be  a 
meeting  center  for  leadership  in  the  black 
community;  a  ceiiter  frcm  wiiich  important 
information  can  move  out  to  the  black  com- 
mumty;  a  center  for  developing  social  and 
economic  discu-sslons  and  new  programs;  a 
center  for  keeping  an  eye  on  the  quality  of 
education  in  the  schools  and  developing  and 
pressing  improvements;  a  center  for  discus- 
sion of  commimity  affairs.  Including  politi- 
cal organization,  and,  not  least,  a  center  fcr 
effective  contact  and  co-operation  v.ith  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  white  power  structure. 

Question.  What  changes  will  this  bring  to 
Negro  colleges? 

Answer.  Well,  for  one  thing,  there  Is  going 
to  be  redirection  of  the  curriculum  so  the 
young  people  become  aware  of  the  back- 
ground of  Institutional  power  in  this  coun- 
try— and  how  black  people  can  attack  the 
problem. 

There  is  already  somewhat  more  emphasis 
now  on  Negro  history  and  Negro  culture.  Vcu 
know,  the  students  coming  to  Miles  are  ter- 
ribly ignorant  of  their  own  background,  the 
role  that  the  Negro  people  have  played  In 
this  country.  Lately  we  have  put  in  a  quite 
strong  course  in  recent  Negro  .history  for 
freshmen  during  the  fall  term.  This  was  an 
important  move. 

Let  me  add  here  thit  white  youngsters 
across  the  country  need  even  more  than 
black  students  lo  study  the  terrible  story  of 
racial  confrontation  in  the  U  S.A.  I'm  trying 
to   get  people   to  discover   the   tremendous 
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human  epic  that  has  been  going  on  in  Amer- 
ica for  300  years. 

We  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  In  our 
schools  studying  all  about  the  two-bit,  an- 
cient comic-opera  war  described  in  the  "Iliad" 
and  "Odyssey" — but  we  haven't  ever  taken  a 
good  look  at  our  own  terrible  epic,  our  great 
racial  confrontation, 

NO.  1  enterprise:  business 
Question.  Should  Negro  colleges  be  getting 
away  from  emphasis  on  traditional  liberal- 
arts  programs,  and  teacher  training? 

Answer.  Yes.  For  example,  one  of  the 
things  I'm  eager  to  see  the  Negro  colleges 
develop  is  a  strong,  up-to-date  undergradu- 
ate major  in  business  administration.  After 
all.  the  No.  1  enterprise  in  America  is  busi- 
ness, and  the  Negro  people  Just  aren't  in  it  at 
all.  I  am  persuaded  by  the  experience  of  the 
Harvard  business  school  that  there  Is  a  very 
fine,  new  curriculum  in  liberal  arts  to  be  de- 
veloped around  the  business  major 

Most  of  the  elements  that  go  into  business 
decisions — economics,  human  relations,  eth- 
ics, concern  for  social  environment — are  al- 
ready a  part  of  liberal-arts  training  in  the 
colleges  But  when  you  bring  them  all  to- 
gether and  call  them  "business  iKJmlnistra- 
tion."  people  say.  "Oh  my,  that's  voca,tional" 
Question-.-  Do  many  Negro  colleges  offer 
business  training  now? 

Answer  Yes.  some.  But  I  have  not  been 
Impressed  by  the  programs  I  have  seen — too 
much  like  Junior-college  vocational  proerrams. 
What  is  needed  Is  a  very  sharp  mfusion  of 
the  latest  and  best  curriculum  materials  from 
the  top  graduate  schools  m  business  ad- 
ministration. It  could  be  a  much  more  liberal 
education  than,  say,  the  ordinary  major  in 
English. 

We  could  also  develop  an  important  new 
major  on  the  social  and  economic  needs  of 
people  In  big-city  ghettos,  and  strategies  of 
organizing  communities  to  meet  :heir  needs. 
Question.  How  well  prepared  are  the 
youngsters  at  Negro  colleges  for  undertaking 
this  kind  of  work? 

Answer.  On  the  average,  not  well  enough. 
In  fact,  on  standardized  tests  our  students, 
on  average,  s<;ore  somewhere  around  the 
tenth  grade  or  ninth  grade  after  12  years  of 
schooling.  If  you  put  this  in  terms  of  College 
Board  scores,  on  a  scale  running  from  '200  to 
800,  most  of  our  students  would  score  un- 
der 300.  Yet  most  of  them  stood  in  the  top 
half  of  their  graduating  class  in  high  school. 
This  !s  a  complicated  matter.  These  stand- 
ardized tests  are  set  for  a  pattern  of  informa- 
tion, or  schooling,  and  of  language  quite 
different  from  the  patterns  that  these  young- 
sters have  been  brought  up  in.  I'm  increas- 
ingly sure  that  the  standard  tests  do  not 
measure  the  academic  achievement  of  our 
students. 

I  know  they  do  not  measure  the  student's 
academic  ability,  or  his  I.Q.  In  case  after 
case,  our  experience  in  teaching  shows  there 
Is  no  particular  validity  In  predictions  you 
would  get  from  the  tests. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  low  scores  seem  to 
me  a  measure  of  ^^hat  the  community  puts 
into  the  public  schools  for  these  youngsters; 
and,  of  course,  the  scores  also  reflect  how 
much  support  and  background  they  get  at 
home. 

Question.  What  are  your  student-s'  family 
backgrounds,  in  general? 

Answer.  Most  of  them  come  from  Birming- 
ham. And  about  75  per  cent  qualify  for  U.S. 
poverty  aid.  which  means  a  family  income  of 
about  $3,500  or  less. 

Question.  Can  these  students,  in  four  years 
of  college,  hope  to  catch  up  with  the  national 
average? 

Answer.  We've  got  a  good  many  students 
who  graduated  from  high  school  with  average 
achievement  scores  considerably  below  tenth- 
grade  level,  and  we  are  working  with  them — 
successfully.  In  fact,  that  has  to  be  a  great 
part  of  our  effort  in  the  Negro  colleges, 
I  think  there  Is  solid  reason  to  feel  we  can 


do  a  lot  about  such  deficiencies,  and  in  a 
hurry.  For  example,  I  have  a  lot  of  impa- 
tience with  the  way  English  grammar  and 
writing  are  taught  almost  everywhere — much 
too  complex  and  detailed,  not  at  all  func- 
tional to  the  problems  of  getting  raw  ideas 
down  into  simple  sentences,  and  sentences 
working  together  in  a  paragraph.  The  dead- 
ening complexity  of  ordinary  grammar  hand- 
books becomes  a  real  problem  for  Negro  stu- 
dents who  speak  a  nonstandard  form  of  Eng- 
lish at  home  and  with  friends.  It's  a  dialect, 
really.  It  is  a  perfectly  good,  rich  language, 
flexible  and  vigorous  and  expressive.  But  it 
win  not  do  for  college-level  reading  and 
writing  in  so-called  standard  English  pro.^^e, 
or  for  expository  prose  of  a  professional  kind. 

THE  MESSAGE  OF  MALCOLM  X 

Question.  How  are  Negro  colleges  going  to 
overcome  this  problem? 

Answer.  Any  number  of  approaches  arc 
being  tried.  The  main  thing,  as  I  see  it.  is  to 
teach  the  student  in  a  framework  where  he 
wants  to  do  a  lot  of  work.  For  instance,  I 
knew  last  summer  that  we  were  going  to 
have  to  work  hard  on  vocabulary — it  seemed 
to  be  the  No.  1  problem.  I  was  sure  that  the 
usual  word  lists  were  no  good,  that  vocabu- 
lary would  have  to  be  learned  in  the  cOiitext 
of  selected  reading. 

Next  question:  What  kind  of  reading 
would  Interest  the  students,  and  thereby 
interest  them  in  the  language?  After  think- 
ing atKJut  it,  I  decided  to  And  our  vocabulary 
words  in  the  'Autobiography  of  Malcolm  X.'' 
This  turned  out  to  be  an  absolute  10- 
strlke.  The  book  has  a  remarkable  range  of 
vocabulary,  and,  of  course,  it  Is  a  book  that 
Interests  the  st\idents  very  much,  .^nd  it  was 
valuable  in  helping  all  of  us  understand 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world.  Right  in  the 
middle  of  the  book  is  a  remarkable  chapter 
in  which  Malcolm  X  tells  how.  when  lie  was 
A  prisoner  at  Norfolk  Prison  Colony  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, he  turned  his  life  around — by 
getting  religion,  and  by  copying  off  every 
page  of  the  dictionary.  The  book  carries  its 
own  moral,  and  our  students  got  the  message. 
Now.  this  use  of  Malcolm  X's  book  Is  a 
good  Instance  of  what  I'm  trying  to  say 
about  our  special  opportunities  in  curric- 
ulum. This  is  not  a  book  that  the  orciinary 
white  college  would  choose  at  all.  But  we 
pick  it.  and  it's  wonderful.  The  students  are 
interested.  The  book  helps  them  in  everv 
way.  I  have  to  suspect  that  white  students 
would  be  just  as  Interested,  and  would  get 
more  help  from  It. 

Question.  What  do  you  And  to  be  the  atti- 
tude of  Negroes  entering  college? 

.-Vnswer.  What  impresses  me  most  is  the 
number  of  students  who  have  had  a  quite 
bad  preparation  in  school  but  anyway  come 
on  to  this  college  eager  to  learn  and  willing 
to  work.  They're  uncertain  about  what  the 
future  holds.  They  can't  be  sure  that  any- 
thing is  going  to  develop  for  them  in  tiie 
way  of  a  good  job.  especially  at  home  in  Bir- 
mingham, after  they  graduate  from  college. 
Yet  the  fact  Is  that  there  are  numbers  of 
students  who  go  on  from  our  college  to  grad- 
uate school  every  year.  Scores  and  scores  of 
our  graduates  have  gone  out  to  good  careers 
in  teaching  and  other  professions.  The  col- 
lege faithfully  serves  its  community. 

Question.  What  has  been  the  Impact  on 
Negro  colleges  of  the  growing  recruitment  of 
the  most  able  students  by  top-quality  uni- 
versities and  colleges — Harvard,  Yale,  Stan- 
ford and  others? 

Answer.  Obviously,  such  recruiting  efforts 
will  skim  off  a  number  of  the  best  students, 
particularly  those  who  can  do  well  in  stand- 
ard tests.  But  we  are  glad  the  new  oppor- 
tunities are  opening  up.  and  the  situation 
isnt  much  changed  for  us  in  the  Negro  col- 
leges. The  Southern  Regional  Education 
Board  estimates  that  only  15  per  cent  of  the 
Negro  boys  and  girls  getting  out  of  high 
school  in  the  South  go  to  college,  as  com- 


pared with  15  per  cent  of  college-going  for  all 
young  people  coast  to  coast. 

This  is  a  shortfall  of  around  30  per  cent 
of  the  graduates.  Translate  this  into  actual 
numbers,  and  in  the  South  alone,  each  vear, 
somewhere  between  200.000  and  250,000 
Negro  boys  and  girls  in  the  top  half  of  their 
high-school  graduating  clas.ses  are  not  going 
to  college. 

In  a  Liituatlon  like  that,  there  is  plenty 
for  all  the  colleges  to  do  No  matter  what 
Purdue  does  or  Harvard  does,  we  are  not 
even  beginning  to  tap  this  intelligent  man- 
power and  womanpower.  There  is  a  big  25- 
year  Job  ahead  for  all  of  us. 

I'm  delighted  that  Yale  of  Chicago  Is 
combing  the  Negro  hieh  schools.  I'm  glad  the 
University  of  Alabama  is  taking  Negro  stu- 
dents, and  that  Birmingham  Southern  has 
started  to  admit  Negro  students.  But  the 
heart  of  the  problem  is  that  right  now,  this 
.September,  a  quarter  uf  a  miliron  able  black 
hoys  and  girls  in  the  South  are  not  eolng  to 
?et  to  colleee.  This  is  the  greatest  untapped 
human  potential  in  the  country,  and  there 
IS  plenty  of  work   lo.-  evp-ybody. 

Question.  Some  educators  are  saying  that 
a  lot  of  Negro  colleges  should  be  merged  or 
phased  out  entirely— 

.An.twer.  I  rrgarri  thP  id.^i  a,<;  idioov.  We 
are  taking  students  that  no  one  else  will 
take,  and  we're  designing  programs  for  the 
whole  spread  of  .students — remedial  pro- 
grams, reinforcement  programs,  enrichment 
programs,  special  curricula  in  black  history, 
black  culture,  black  problems.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  Isn't  going  to  do  this.  Har- 
vard isn't  going  to  do  this. 

We're  doing  things  for  otu-  students  that 
no  one  else  will  do.  and  we're  tin-ning  out 
-trong.  professional  people  who  are  going  to 
be  leaders  in  the  Negro  community. 

This  college  was  pstabli.«ned  around  1907  by 
an  impoverished  community  of  Methodist 
Nej-ro  people.  They  didn't  have  any  money. 
They  had  no  right  to  establish  a  college. 
But  they  did.  and  it  has  been  serving  the 
community  faithfully  and  effectively  for  60 
years. 

Now  along  come  a  lot  of  smart  alecks  from 
New  York  or  Washington  who  say:  "Pooh, 
pooh!  Grade  average  of  9.5.  or  tenth  grade. 
And  look  at  the  faculty  and  the  faculty  sal- 
aries! Wouldn't  It  be  better  if  all  those"  peo- 
ple went  to  the  University  of  Alabama?" 

People  who  say  that  simply  do  not  under- 
stand the  human  values  involved  in  such  an 
institution  as  this.  And  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  -service  that  this  institution  is  per- 
lorming.  and  will  continue  to  perform. 

We  care  about  these  youngsters.  We  know 
there  is  already  visible  a  real  transforma- 
tion in  the  black  community.  One  of  the 
most  important  functions  that  this  college 
performs  in  Birmingham  is  as  a  center  of 
institutional  strength  for  the  black  com- 
munity— "black  power."  if  you  like.  This 
is  one  institution  that  belongs  to  the  black 
community. 

Almost  all  the  board  of  directors  is  black, 
the  president  is  black,  all  the  deans  are  black, 
over  half  the  faculty  is  black  and  99  per  cent 
of  the  students  are  black.  This  college  can 
be  a  center  of  real  strength  for  the  250.000 
Negroes  living  in  Birmingham,  who  other- 
wise have  no  Institutional  strength  to  speak 
of. 

Question.  Would  you  agree  with  the  two 
Harvard  sociologists  who  recently  described 
Negro  colleges  as  an  "academic  disaster 
area  "? 

.Answer.  That  was  the  cruelest  kind  of 
phrase-making.  Of  course,  I'm  aware  of  what 
David  Rlesmau  and  Christopher  Jencks  were 
trying  to  do.  They  were  trying  to  stir  things 
up.  and  get  people  moving  toward  change. 

However,  their  article  was  regarded  among 
Negro  educators  as  a  vicious  and  undisciplin- 
ed attack  by  white  sociologists  on  black  col- 
legs.  The  violence  of  that  rhetoric,  when  ap- 
plied to  people  who  have  tried  as  hard  and  as 
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earnestiv  and  as  effectively  as  the  people  in 
these  colleges  have  tried  for  100  years  to  work 
on  problems  that  no  one  el.se  cared  about, 
added  up  to  a  kind  of  inhumanity  and  In- 
sensltlvity  which  is  all  too  characteristic  of 
the  way  white  people  deal  with  the  Negro 
people  iin>  way . 

Question.  Are  Negro  colleges  going  to  be 
able  to  get  more  money  than  In  the  past  for 
carrying  out  their  work? 

Answer.  We're  trying,  of  course,  all  the 
time.  We're  working  all  the  while  with  pri- 
vate donors,  with  the  Government,  and  with 
the  foundations.  I've  been  much  encouraged, 
for  example,  by  the  fact  that  the  Ford 
Foundation  has  set  up  a  special  unit  to  study 
how  the  foundation  can  move  In  on  our  prob- 
lem I  hjpo  the  foundations  will  come  to  see 
that  our  Negro  colleges  are  going  to  be  ex- 
tremely important  centers  for  developing  in- 
stitutional strength  In  Negro  communities  In 
the  years  ahead. 

HELP    FROM    NEGROES 

Question.  What  about  Negroes  themselves? 
Are  they  showing  an  interest  in  helping  solve 
the  financial  problems  of  Negro  colleges? 

Answer  Yes.  Of  course,  there  aren't  the 
resources  within  the  Negro  community  that 
you  need  to  support  Negro  colleges.  You  do 
not  have  the  rich  alumni,  and  you  don't  have 
the  big  grants  that  foundations  give  to  the 
better-known  universities  and  colleges.  On 
the  other  liand  I  believe  more  support  will 
come  when  the  special  role  of  the  Negro 
college  Is  better  understood  and  developed. 

Question.  What  accounts  for  the  wave  of 
unrest  among  students  at  Negro  colleges? 

Answer.  Broadly,  I  would  say  the  students 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  quality  or  content 
of  education  they  have  been  getting  at  these 
colleges.  They  also  tend  to  view  the  college 
as  being  authoritarian  and  deaf.  And  often 
enough,  the  students  are  right  In  their  con- 
cern. Of  course,  black  students  and  black 
colleges  have  no  monopoly  on  unrest. 

Question.  Has  there  been  unrest  at  Miles 
College? 

Answer.  Yes.  for  ths  past  couple  of  years. 
We  liad  one  or  two  effrrts  at  a  boycott  in 
the  autumn,  and  we  may  liave  more. 

ROLE    OP    VETERANS 

Question.  What  about  Negro  war  veterans? 
Do  thev  figure  in  this  unrest? 

Answer.  Not  here,  as  yet.  Tliey  r.re  just 
beginning  to  come  to  the  campus— we  have 
a  number  of  veterans  in  our  freshman  class. 
Some  of  the  most  Impressive  men  I've  ever 
met  are  thece  young  Negro  soldiers  back 
from  Vietnam.  Tliese  are  men  who  have 
learned  how  to  handle  themselves  In  diffi- 
cult situations  in  a  disciplined  v.'sy.  They've 
grown  up  and  matured;  they  have  become 
powerful,  intelligent  and  self-respecting  in- 
dividuals. Tliey  have  learned  a  lot  about 
organization,  and  they  want  things  to  go 
right. 

But  the  whole  thing  can  turn  sour  and 
volcanic  unless  these  young  men.  who  have 
put  out  so  much,  get  some  sense  that  they 
have  come  back  home  to  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity. I  only  hope  that  American  In- 
clustrv  can  somehow  discover  these  men. 
and  qtilckly,  and  develop  some  special  co- 
operative programs  allowing  the  men  to  work 
and  go  to  school.  They're  one  of  the  greatest 
resources  of  able  manpower  I've  ever  seen 
anywhere. 

Question.  Do  employers  send  recruiters  to 
Miles  College? 

Answer.  Yes.  they're  interested  In  our  stu- 
dents. A  Negro  college  is  an  obvious-enough 
place  to  come  If  you  want  to  get  Negro 
men  and  women,  so  that  Industrial  person- 
nel directors  have  discovered  us.  It  helps  to 
have  the  U.S.  Government  monitoring  the 
progress  of  Interracial  hiring.  We've  never 
liad  such  a  rush  of  recruiters  as  now. 

The  problem  of  the  veterans  Is  that  they 
are  Just  coming  back.  They're  In  their  first 
or  second  year  of  college,  so  talent  scouts 


haven't  begun  to  discover  them  yet.  What 
I'm  suggesting  is  that  they  ought  to  be  on 
the  lookout  to  hire  veterans  for  summer  Jobs, 
and  to  work  out  co-operative  programs  dur- 
ing the  academic  year. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  opportunity 
and  threat  are  closely  Joined  here.  These 
veterans  are  so  able  and  they  have  been 
through  so  much  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  are  a  great  catch  for  anybody  but.  on 
the  other  hand,  they  know  their  own  worth 
and  they  know  their  own  strength.  They  are 
not  going  lo  take  a  letdown  easily.  For  bet- 
ter or  worse,  they  are  going  to  have  a  big 
say  In  the  building  of  the  Negro  people's 
institutional  strength  in  the  years  ahead. 

Question.  As  Negro  colleges  become  "black 
power"  centers,  what  role  will  whites  like 
vourself  play? 

Answer.  I  think  there  will  continue  to  be 
a  place  for  white  teachers  who  come  here 
to  do  a  professional  Job  and  to  learn.  But 
they  mustn't  try  to  run  the  place.  They 
must  be  good  subordinates,  and  do  what's 
Hsked.  and  do  thc'.r  "missionary"  work  back 
in  the  white  community,  which  needs  it.  I 
don't  think  a  white  man  should  accept  a 
Job  as  president  or  dean  of  a  Negro  college. 
First,  he  should  be  .smart  enough  to  realize 
that  he  couldn't  manage  the  Job.  Second.  It 
wouldn't  be  right.  Tliose  Jobs,  and  this  in- 
stitution, really  belong  In  the  hands  of  the 
black  community. 

Question.  How  mnny  whites  are  there  on 
the  faulty  at  Miles? 

Answer.  About  25  out  of  the  total  faculty 
of  60.  But  seniority  md  Influence  lie  largely 
on  the  Negro  side,  because  the  turnover 
among  whites  is  pretty  rapid. 

Question.  Why  did  you  leave  Harvard  to 
teach  at  Miles  College?' 

Answer.  Well,  for  many  years  I've  been 
Increasingly  aware  that  the  central  social 
problem  in  our  country  Is  adequat-e  educa- 
tion, an  even  break,  for  the  underprivileged 
young  people.  I  started  working  at  Miles  in 
the  autumn  of  1963.  and  came  back  off  and 
on  thereafter  as  consultant  and  a  teacher 
In  prefreshman  summer  programs.  I  became 
more  and  more  Impressed  with  this  college 
and  community  as  a  place  where  I  could  be- 
gin to  weigh  in  on  a  problem  of  deep  concern 
to  me. 

Question.  What  Is  your  Job  as  director  of 
freshman  studies? 

Answer.  I'm  In  charge  of  developing  the 
basic  freshman  courses  in  English  aiid  social 
studies,  getting  them  staffed,  laying  out  the 
curriculum,  setting  the  levels  of  instruction 
and  accompUshlng  as  much  as  we  ix)sslbly 
can  In  the  freshman  year.  For  two  summers, 
I've  also  had  chartre  of  prefreshman  pro- 
grams— what  we  call  a  "basic  .skill  work- 
shop," for  teaching  English  and  math  to 
high-school  graduates  on  their  way  to  college. 
You  can  sense  some  of  the  impact  of 
having  an  Integrated  faculty  early,  when  the 
youngsters  hit  the  prefreshman  ."lummer  or 
freshman  year.  The  white  teachers  on  our 
faculty  will  be  the  first  that  95  per  cent  of 
DVtr  students  have  ever  worked  with.  Most 
hr;Vf>  never  been  to  school  with  any  white 
.^^.tuder.ts.  In  fact,  they  have  had  hardly  any 
relationship  with  white  adults  except  as  em- 
ployers. So  this  classroom  relationship  is 
new.  and  I  think  it  is  important  If  only  as 
confrontation.  I  can  tell  yoti  it  is  a  sharp 
and  important  confrontation  for  the  white 
men  and  women  Involved. 

A    LONG    WAY    TO    INTEGRATION 

Question.  What  Is  sclng  to  happen  to 
integration  if  Negro  colleges  become  "black 
power"  centers? 

Answer.  I'm  all  for  Integration.  I  .stake  my 
future  on  It.  Ultimately,  over  the  years,  in- 
tegration is  what  has  to  happen.  But  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go  to  get  there,  and  the 
soundest  basis  "for  arriving  at  mutual  re- 
spect is  self-respect  and  self-identity,  and  a 
sense  of  organized  strength. 

Among  Negroes,  there  has  to  be  a  signifi- 


cant sense  of  pride  in  blackness,  and  pride  In 
the  organizational  strength  of  the  black 
community.  When  the  white  community 
learns  to  respect  the  pride  and  Institutional 
strength  in  the  black  community,  then  we 
will  move  ahead. 

That  is  why  Negro  colleges  are  going  to 
be  so  Important,  not  only  to  blacks 
but  to  whites.  I  can't  imagine  any 
clearer  message  writ  large  on  the  wall  for 
the  white  people  of  America  during  the  past 
two  siunmers,  and  again  during  the  recent 
riots — namely,  the  absolute  need  to  develop 
institutional  strength  of  a  responsible  kind 
In  the  Negro  community. 

It  almost  comes  down  to  this:  If  you  dont 
have  that  responsible  institutional  strength 
in  Negro  communities — the  ability  to  dis- 
cover felt  needs  and  get  them  tended  to — 
then  you  are  going  to  have  deep  frustration 
and  violence.  Give  our  young  black  people 
the  sense  that  they  are  developing  some  or- 
ganized leverage  in  society,  that  they  are  In 
a  position  to  confront  American  society  In 
an  orderly  and  regular  way  and  make  prog- 
ress, and  they  will  do  It  right. 

My  students  are  much  more  interested  in 
progress  than  In  violence,  but  have  reached 
a  point  where  they  demand  progress,  and 
demand  to  be  heard,  or  else.  We  will  be  a 
better  society  when  we  listen  and  learn  how 
right  they  are. 


HOLIDAY  AWARD  TO  E.  GENEVIEVE 
GILLETTE  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  take  par- 
ticular plea.sure  in  calling  public  atten- 
tion to  tiie  fact  that  the  May  1968  issue 
of  Holiday  magazine  announces  Ave 
awards  to  a  public  official,  a  private  citi- 
zen, a  State,  and  two  grour>s  who  have 
made  outstanding  contributions  to  a 
beautiful  America. 

The  private  citizen  chosen  for  the 
award  is  I-.Ii.ss  E.  Genevieve  Gillette,  a 
landscape  architect  of  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 
Miss  Gillette  is  president  of  the  Michigan 
Parks  Association  and  serves  on  the 
President's  Citizens'  Advison-  Committee 
on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty 

Mr.  Pre.sirient,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Holiday  magazine  descrip- 
tion of  the  awards  and  the  citation  of 
Miss  Gillette  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  If  each  State  had  just  one 
Genevieve  Gillette,  I  can  assure  Senators 
we  would  have  a  more  beautiful  America. 
There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  text  of 
the  award  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Holiday  Awards  for  a  Beautiful  .Amer- 
ica are  given  in  recognition  of  individuals 
and  groups  that  are  actively  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  consen'atlon  .^nd  beauty  in  the 
United  States,  and  as  incentive  for  further 
efforts  by  all  Americans.  The  winners  named 
here  have  worked  to  protect  our  country's 
natural  graces,  to  remove  blight,  or  to  in- 
crease manmade  benefits  to  our  environ- 
ment. We  feel  that  what  they  have  done  will 
have  a  lasting  Impact;  they  are  the  guides 
for  the  swelling  ranks  of  those  interested  in 
a  beautiful  America. 

O^.ir  readers  nominated  many  fine  candi- 
dates for  the  awards.  The  editors  are  grate- 
ful to  them,  and  to  the  Judges  who  helped 
us  in  the  difficult  work  of  selection:  archi- 
tect Peter  Blake,  editor  of  The  Architectural 
Forum  and  author  of  God's  Ou-n  Junkyard; 
Henry  L.  Diamond.  Counsel  to  the  F*resl- 
dent's  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  on  Rec- 
reation and  Natural  Beauty;  and  Michael 
Frome.  noted  concervationist  and  author 
whose  most  recent  booK  is  Strangers  in  High 
Places. 
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Genevieve  GUletie.  conscience  for  the 
landscape  of  the  nation,  redoubuible  foe  of 
despoliation,  indefatigable  lighter  for  good 
design  and  good  sense  in  a  Beautiful  Amer- 
ica. Miss  Gillette  has  been  a  prime  mover  in 
establishing  dozens  of  parks  and  recre^Uon 
areas.  She  is  a  founder  of  the  Michigan 
Parks  Association,  and  one  of  the  twelve 
members  of  President  Johnsons  Citizens- 
Advisory  Committee  on  Recreation  and  Nat- 
ural Beauty. 


WHAT    ARE    WE    WAITING    FOR    IN 

RATIFYING  THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

CONVENTIONS? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
long  time  now  I  have  been  icminding  the 
Senate  practically  every  day  of  the  in- 
concnuty  of  our  failure  to  ratify  the 
various  human  rights  treaties.  I  have 
discussed  these  treaties  in  detail.  I  have 
traced  their  histories.  I  have  listed  those 
nations  who  have  ratified  some  of  the 
treaties  .  and  the  treaties  they  have 
agreed  to.  I  have  shown  the  extremely 
awkward  position  in  which  our  failure  to 
ratify  has  placed  us.  I  have  cited  stirring 
words  from  cve:-y  conceivable  quotable 
source  on  human  rights  and  dignity  from 
practically  the  beginning  of  recorded 
thought  to  the  present. 

I  have  quoted  philosophers,  kings, 
presidents,  poets,  religious  leaders,  and 
the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  a  striv- 
ing Evei-j-man  over  the  span  of  time.  I 
have  spoken  on  the  necessity  for  the 
peoples  of  everj'  nation  to  approve  these 
declarations  of  our  belief  in  the  basic 
worth,  dignity,  and  personal  imiolability 
of  all  men. 

Everv'  American  President  from  the 
earliest  time  these  conventions  were  be- 
fore the  world  community  has  spoken  out 
strongly  for  tiieir  ratification.  Eveo*  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  at  the 
United  Nations  has  spoken  for  their  rati- 
fication while  being  tmderstandably  cha- 
grined by  the  failure  oi  his  own  countrj-'s 
Senate  to  ratiiy  them. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  confer- 
ences and  resolutions  and  meetings  and 
conventions — all  aimed  at  eliciting  long- 
overdue  ratification  by  the  Senate  of 
these  Human  Rights  Conventions.  What 
I  have  to  ask  the  Senate  today  is.  "Just 
what  does  it  take  to  bring  about  this  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate?" 

I  assure  my  colleagues  that  I  admit- 
tedly am  impatient  with  our  failture  to 
act.  But  I  also  hasten  to  assure  them  that 
I  am  far  from  weakening  in  my  resolve 
to  persevere  in  calling  this  inaction  to 
their  attention  and  calling  our  inaction 
to  the  notice  of  the  cotmtry.  I  will 
continue  tmtil  ratification  is  achieved. 
Hopefully  that  will  be  soon. 

Mr.  President,  far  too  long  a  time  has 
passed  in  which  the  United  States  has 
been  placed  in  the  ridiculous  position  of 
having  the  explicit  principles  upon  which 
this  country  was  fotmded  embodied  in 
treaties  that  this  same  coimtrv-  has  failed 
to  ratify.  Let  us  now  act  so  as  to  no  longer 
make  a  mockery  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  Constitution  and  indeed 
the  laws  and  traditions  of  this  Nation 
all  of  which  affirm  our  ftmdamental  be- 
lief in  what  all  these  hiunan  rights  con- 
ventions really  signify. 


POVERTY  AND  WELFARE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  concerned  about  our  welfare  pro- 
grams. As  Senators,  we  hear  a  great  deal 
from  our  constituents  on  the  problems  of 
welfare.  In  Connecticut,  the  Danbury 
News-Times  decided  to  print  the  facts 
about  poverty  and  welfare,  concluding 
with  a  goal  for  a  program  of  constructive 
action.  The  editorials  were  a  real  public 
service.  They  sum  up  facts  that  all  of  us 
must  continue  to  keep  in  mind  as  we 
debate  the  future  of  our  welfare  system. 

So  that  the  editorials  might  receive  the 
attention  they  deserve,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  at  this 
time  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From    the    Danbury    (Conn.)    News-Times, 

May  25,    1968] 

Poverty  and  Wexfare  :  The  Need  for  Public 

Understanding 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  News-Times  published 
a  letter  from  a  mother  of  three  children  who 
had  found  It  necessary  to  go  on  a  state  wel- 
fare program,  pleading  not  Just  for  help  for 
herself  and  her  faimly  but  for  an  under- 
itanding  of  the  problems  those  on  welfare 
face. 

There  was  a  heartwarming  response  from 
many  concerned  Individuals,  which  has 
been  gratefully  acknowledged. 

But  the  basic  and  complex  problems  of 
poverty  and  welfare,  cited  In  an  editorial 
which  accompanied  the  letter,  cannot  be 
solv€^U  by  individual  or  isolated  actions. 

That  editorial  urged  that  the  clanty  ot 
•he  letter  writer's  message  not  be  lost  in  the 
details  of  one  specific  case.  It  continued: 

The  message  is  that  welfare  is  basically 
the  pToblem  of  human  beings — infants,  chil- 
dren and  their  mothers  more  than  any  other 
group. 

It  is  a  problem  of  humans,  caught,  more 
often  than  not.  in  circuTnstances  not  of  their 
own  making. 

It  is  a  problem  which  cries  today  more  than 
ever  before  for  public  understanding. 

It  Is  toward  this  goal  of  public  loiderstand- 
Ing  that  a  promised  series  of  editorials,  of 
which  this  is  the  first,  Is  aimed. 

In  the  few  weeks  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  letter  and  earlier  editorial  appeared, 
there  have  been  many  Interesting  and.  in 
many  cases,   significant  developments. 

The  best  publicized — and  most  contro- 
versial— has  been  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign and  the  establishment  of  its  plyv.-ood 
tent  city  in  Washington  as  the  headquar- 
ters of  its  massive  lobbying  effort.  Here  again 
is  a  case  where  the  basic  message — involv- 
ing whites  as  well  as  blacks,  along  with 
Puerto  Rlcans.  Mexican-Americans  and 
.'American  Indians — should  not  be  lost  sight 
of  in  the  welter  of  controversy. 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments 
occurred  early  this  week  when  the  pres- 
tigious Regional  Plan  Association  published 
:i  report  urging  that  the  federal  government 
take  over  the  financing  of  all  public  serv- 
ices aimed  at  helping  the  poor,  such  as  wel- 
fare, public  health,  special  education  and 
anti-p>overty  projects,  and  more  than  double 
the  amount  now  being  spent  at  all  levels. 

In  this  way.  says  RPA.  the  nation's  cities 
and  states  could  save  the  $5  billion  they 
are  now  spending  annually.  This,  along  with 
the  greater  effectiveness  in  programs  helping 
low  income  families  raise  themselves  from, 
poverty,  could  make  city  living  competitive 
with  the  suburbs,  with  better  education  for 
all.  more  parks  and  recreation  programs,  Im- 
proved transportation  and  generally  greater 
amenity. 

Says  the  RPA  report:  "The  federal  govern- 


ment could  absorb  this  budget  rise  of  $20 
billion  a  year  .  .  .  because  the  gross  national 
product  is  rising  so  rapidly  that  within  2',^ 
years,  the  federal  government's  tax  returns 
will  be  i20  billion  higher  than  they  are  this 
year  witliout  raising  tax  rates." 

The  proposal  did  not  stir  tip  much  reac- 
tion. That  may  come  next  week  when  a  simi- 
lar proposal  is  aired  in  a  Look  magazine 
article  by  John  Kenneth  Galbraith.  the  con- 
troversial former  presidential  adviser. 

Another  recent  development  included  the 
cover  article  treatment  given  poverty  In 
America  by  Time  magazin3  and  tlie  CBS 
television  special  last  Tuesday  night.  'Hunger 
In  America." 

Next  week,  financial  writer  Sylvia  Porter, 
whose  column  appears  in  the  News-Times 
and  scores  of  otlier  newspaper.s,  will  devote 
four  columns  to  "The  Welfare  Crisis." 

More  and  more,  the  various  aspirants  for 
the  Presidency  have  been  discussing  poverty 
and  v.-elfare. 

All  this  represents  only  a  sample  of  what 
has  been  said,  done  or  planned  in  the  few 
weeks  since  the  News-Times  published  the 
letter  of  the  welfare  mother  and  the  accom- 
panying editorial  whicli  announced  that  this 
series  of  editorials  Wixs  being  prepared. 

The  News-Times  hopes  this  series  will  con- 
tribute to  public  understanding  and.  as 
always,   welcomes   the   views   of   its   readers 

(From  the  Danbury  iConn.)  News-Times, 

May  27,  1968] 

Poverty  and  Weliare — 11 

As  brought  out  in  an  editorial  in  this  space 
Saturday — and  by  columnist  Sylvia  Porter  in 
a  series  of  four  columns  on  this  page  begin- 
ning today — the  problems  of  poverty  and 
welfare  are  getting:  new  and  unusual  atten- 
tion. Some  of  it  is  in  new  and  unusual  places. 

Poverty  and  welfare  are  so  closely  inter- 
woven that  the  tendency  iias  arisen  to  use 
the  terms  almost  interchangeably. 

So  it  may  be  best  to  make  clear  that  in 
this  series  of  editorials,  the  term  poverty 
v.'iU  be  used  in  relation  to  those  v.'i:o  do  not 
have  sufficient  income  to  meet  basic  ii.eed.s — 
an  estimated  30  to  35  inlilicn  Americans — 
and  the  term  v.-elfare  will  be  used  in  rela- 
tion to  thoee  receiving  public  assLstance- — 
some  8,6   million   cliildren   and  adults. 

There  is  a  growing  iee!:iig  in  many  ciuar- 
ters  that  welfare  programs,  rather  than  al- 
leviating poverty,  may  actually  be  contribut- 
ing to  Its  spread  and  its  recurreiice  now  in 
second  and  third  generations. 

Who,  then,  receives  public  assistance 
funds? 

There  are  two  classes  of  recipients — those 
receiving  general  assistance  under  state/local 
programs  and  those  receiving  specific  aid  un- 
der one  of  the  federal  state  categorical  pro- 
grams going  back  to  the  Social  Securitv  Act 
of  1935. 

General  assistance  is  usually  a  temporary 
thing.  It  covers  grocery  orders,  rent  pay- 
ments and  cash  grants,  usually  in  the  nature 
of  emergency  help  or  until  the  family  or  In- 
dividual qualifies  for  a  state  program. 

Amounts  and  regulations  vary  from  state 
to  state  and  even  from  community  to  com- 
mtmity.  Connecticut  reimburses  cities  and 
towns  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  general  as- 
sistance. 

Editorial  Research  Reports,  a  service  to 
which  the  News-Times  subscribes,  estimates 
that  as  of  last  September,  729.000  men.  wom- 
en and  children  were  receiving  general  as- 
sistance of  some  form. 

Cost  of  the  categorical  programs  is  shared 
by  the  state  and  federal  government. 

The  biggest  program  as  indicated  by  the 
chart,  is  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren (AFDC),  which  benefits  some  4  million 
children  along  with  the  million  plus  mothers 
and  some  160.000  fathers  who  take  care  of 
them. 

The  other  categories,  also  indicated  on  the 
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chart,  are  old  age  assistance  (OAA) ,  approxi- 
mately 2  065,000  in  total  number,  aid  to  the 
blind  lABl  and  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  (AD)  which  add  up  to  ap- 
proxirnitely  710  000. 

Well  Lver  half  of  those  receiving  welfr\re 
benefits  ure  children  and  more  than  half  of 
the  rem;ilning  are  elderly.  Most  of  the  others 
are  mothers  and  a  comparatively  few  fathers 
who  are  eligible  for  welfare  benefits  only  be- 
cause of  their  children. 

These  polnt.s  should  be  kept  in  mind  In 
any  meaningful  discussion  of  public  welfare 
assistance  programs. 

(From    the    Danbury    (Conn.)    News-Times, 

May  28,  1968] 

Poverty  And  Welfare — III 

American  society  is  for  the  most  part  so 
affluent  that  it  finds  it  difficult,  if  not  almost 
impossible,  to  understand  how  poor  a  per- 
son has  VI  be  lu  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  wel- 
fare progr.im. 

Even  so.  only  approximately  a  ciuarter  of 
the  30  to  35  million  American.'?  living  In  pov- 
erty are  nctUi>lly  covered  by  a  public  assist- 
ance program. 

Eiich  ftite  has  its  own  regulations,  which 
tie  in  with  federal  regulations.  The  regula- 
tions in  s,oine  states  are  so  restrictive  that 
they  do  not  qualify  these  states  for  all  the 
federal  assistance  they  might  get. 

The  Connecticut  regulations,  which  nre 
typical  of  those  of  an  industrial  sta,te  In  the 
North,  and  which  qualify  the  state  for  its 
full  federal  share  of  50  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
penditures, include: 

An  applicant  for  old  age  assist.mce.  aid  to 
the  blind  or  aid  to  the  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled  cannot  own  personal  property 
with  a  \  ,iliie  m  excess  of  ,$450,  except  that  the 
rash  value  may  not  exceed  $1,300  when  the 
personal  property  consi.sts  solely  of  life 
insurance. 

The  applicant  munt  agree  to  assignment  of 
personal  property  in  excess  of  $250  value  to 
the  state  welfare  commissioner. 

If  the  applicant  owns  or  shares  ownership 
of  a  home,  he  or  she  must  agree  to  a  lien 
against  it  in  return  for  the  public  assistance, 
and  mi;.';t  agree  to  liquidate  equity  In  real 
estite  other  than  home-property. 

■Somewhat  similar  regulations  apply  to  the 
mother  or  "supervising  relative"  in  the  case 
of  children  for  whom  aid  for  dependent  chil- 
dren is  .sought,  except  that  the  total  value  of 
personal  property,  including  cash  value  of 
life  Insurance,  may  not  exceed  ?250. 

There  Is  a  number  of  other  requirements. 
depending  en  the  category  of  assist\nce 
sought.  They  nre  outlined  in  small  booklets 
prepared  by  the  St.ite  Welfare  Dept. 

Even  a  casual  reading  of  one  of  these  book- 
lets shows  that  a  person  has  to  be  among  the 
i)oorest  of  the  poor  to  qualify  for  public 
welfare. 

What  are  the  benefits  of  the  individual 
Iirogranxs? 

Each  booklet  answers  with  a  four-word 
.=entence,  'Financial  need  Is  met." 

Law-  and  department  regulations  In  each 
.'-•tate  determine  the  financial  need,  usually 
from  a  budget  wiiich  takes  Into  considera- 
tion the  number  of  Individuals  In  the  house- 
hold and  their  ages. 

Income  from  any  other  source,  such  as 
:social  Security  '.reneflts.  pensions,  earnings. 
'-r  contributions  from  relatives.  Is  deducted. 
The  welfare  chec'K  makes  up  the  difference 
bf-tween  these  deductions  and  the  amount  of 
t'ae  established  budcret. 

Not  only  must  .applicants  be  very  poor  in 
order  to  qualify  for  benefits,  the  amounts 
trranted — as  will  be  brought  out  in  an  editor- 
i.il  tomorrow — keep  them  poor  or  make  them 
•"■ven  poorer. 

|Frcm  the  Danburv  (Conn.)  News-Times, 

May  29,  1968) 

Poverty    and  Welfare — IV 

The  three  most  widespread  misconceptions 

about  welfare  programs  may  be  summed  up 


in  remarks  like  these  which  nearly  everyone 
can  recall  having  heard  : 

'Poverty?  Oh,  that's  the  kind  of  problem 
they  have  dojcii  South,  or  in  Appalachia.  Wc 
don't  have  much  of  that  around  liere." 

"With  all  the  jobs  there  are.  why  doesn't 
that  lazy  bum  get  off  welfare  and  go  out  and 
get  a  job?" 

"Why  should  my  taxes  be  spent  on  a  loose- 
living  wo7nan  icho  liasn't  got  a  husband  but 
has  another  baby  just  so  she  can  get  a  bigger 
welfare  check?  Why  should  they  get  all  that 
money?" 

E.ich  of  the  comments  cont.iins  a  grain  of 
truth,  but  otherwise  Is  wide  of  the  mark  of 
accuracy. 

It  is  true  that  poverty  in  the  South  and  in 
.Appalachia  is  well  known,  but  it  is  Just  as 
true  that  poverty  exists  even  in  the  richest 
counties  of  the  United  States.  (As  for  this 
area,  see  editorial  below.) 

It  Is  true  that  there  are  many  jobs  unfllled. 
taut  most  of  them  require  skills  that  a  vast 
majority  of  the  unemployed  do  not  have, 
furthermore,  there  is  no  welfare  program  for 
an  adult  male  who  is  physically  and  men- 
tally capable  of  working,  except  for  a  com- 
paratively small  number  who  In  place  of 
the  mother.  ;ire  trying  to  hold  dependent 
children  in  a  family. 

It  Is  true  that  some  women  on  welfare 
have  babies  out  rf  wedlock,  just  .as  women 
In  other  sections  of  ."-ociety  have  babies  out 
of  wedlock.  But  the  'O.  W."  mother  is  no 
more  typical  of  the  welfare  mother  than 
.she  is  of  the  nonwelfare  mother 

It  is  also  true  that  the  problem  of  the 
"O.  W."  mother-to-be  is  more  widely  known 
bi?ca\ise  she  has  no  choice  but  to  turn  to 
a  public  agency  for  help.  But  It  is  hardly 
true  that  she  deliberately  seeks  a  pregnancy 
in  order  to  qualify  for  a  bigger  welfare  check, 
an  extra  S23  a  month — or  even  le.ss. 

That's  right — ^J23  a  month 

None  of  the  public  as-sistmce  programs 
offers  "all  that  money"  that  one  hears  about. 
The  Important  point  of  dollars  and  cents 
will  be  discussed  further  In  an  editorial 
Fridav. 


[From  the  Danburv  (Conn.)  News-Times, 

May  29.  1968] 

Here   at   Home,   as  Well   as   in   Appalachta 

Poverty,  to  some  degree,  exists  in  nearly 
every  American  comnuinity — In  Sherman  .is 
well  as  ill  Bethel,  in  Danbury  as  well  as  in 
New  York  City. 

This  comes  as  a  surprise  to  these  who 
think  of  poverty  as  only  something  affecting 
the  rural  areas  of  the  South  or  Appalachia  or 
the  slums  of  the  big  cities. 

.■\ationni;y,  only  about  one-quarter  of  those 
believed  to  be  living  at  or  below  poverty 
levels  ($3,300  annual  income  for  a  city  family 
of  four)  are  recipients  of  public  assistance 
through  a  welfare  program.  A  Connecticut 
survey  Indicated  that  the  figure  Is  one  out 
of  three  In  this  state. 

Much  poverty  is  hidden.  A  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, pride,  lack  of  knowledge  and  other 
factors  keep  many  from  seeking  the  assist- 
ance to  which  they  are  entitled.  Many  others 
do  not  meet  eligibility  standards. 

There  may  be  as  many  as  4.200  men. 
women  and  children  in  Danbury  living  at  or 
below  poverty  levels.  No  one  really  knows. 

What  is  known  Is  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 1.400  who  are  recipients  of  some  form 
of  aid  administered  through  the  State  Wel- 
fare Dept. 

There  are  263  families  receiving  aid  In  the 
dependent  children  category,  uith  an  average 
of  cne  adult  and  three  children  per  family. 

There  are  20  individuals  under  the  old  age 
assistance  program,  seven  under  the  aid  to 
the  blind  and  134  under  the  aid  to  the  dis- 
abled programs.  Some  of  these  are  also  in- 
cluded among  the  226  under  the  medical 
assistance  program. 

The  Danbury  office  of  the  State  Welfare 
Dept.  covers  five  other  area  towr.s  with  the.se 
caseloads  ( with  the  indicated  average  of  ad- 
ditional  children   In   brackets):    Bethel,   93 


(78);  Brookfield.  27  (24):  New  Fairfield.  22 
(24);  Newtown.  42  (48);  Sherman,  4  (6). 
(Medical  assistance  recipients  at  Fairfield 
Hills  Hospital  have  been  excluded.) 

Tliese  figures.  It  must  be  again  emphasized, 
represent  only  cases  handled  by  state  welfare 
workers  through  the  Danbury  office.  They  re- 
flect only  part  of  the  poverty  problem  which 
exists  for  a  Iiu-ger  munber  of  people  in  each 
community. 

I  Prom    the    Danbury    (Conn.)    News-Times, 

May  31.  1968| 

Poverty  and  Welfare — 'V 

The  preceding  editorial  In  this  series  as- 
serted that  It  Is  liardly  true  that  a  welfare 
mother  would  seek  to  have  another  child 
merely  to  qualify  for  a  larger  welfare  check — 
larger  by  $23  a  month,  or  less. 

Why  S23  a  month? 

The  simple  answer  Is  that  this  Is  what  the 
law  allows. 

To  understand  the  "why"  of  this  answer 
requires  an  understanding  of  how  the  budget 
procedure  works  for  any  recipient  of  a  pub- 
lic assistance  program. 

Whether  the  budget  applies  to  an  individ- 
ual or  to  a  family,  the  amounts  granted  In 
each  category  are  set  by  a  state  cost  com- 
mission. These  amounts  must  be  followed  by 
the  Welfare  Dept.  caseworker  in  determining 
the  total  budget. 

Net  Income  from  work.  Social  Sectirity 
benefits,  contributions  from  relative.s.  pen- 
.'ions.  etc..  are  deducted  from  the  budgeted 
total  and  the  welfare  check  represents  only 
the  difference. 

In  other  words,  a  dollar  received  Is  a 
dollar  deducted.  Connecticut  will  make  a 
partial  change  in  the  ca.se  of  earnlnes.  be- 
ginning July  1;  more  about  that  later. 

Now  take,  for  an  example,  the  cise  of  a 
mother  of  three  children,  two  between  the 
ages  of  4  and  12  and  one  age  3.  As  the  adult 
in  a  household  of  four  or  five  members,  the 
mother  Is  entitled  to  a  basic  mcvnthly  allow- 
ance of  $45  for  food,  clothing,  personal  In- 
cidentals and  household  supplies.  There  Is 
S34  each,  or  S6R  In  all,  for  the  two  older  chil- 
dren and  $23  monthly  for  the  baby. 

There  is  an  allowance  of  up  to  $109  a 
month  for  rent,  up  to  S14  60  a  month  for  gas. 
electricity  and  hot  water  and,  from  Oct.  1 
to  May  31.  up  to  $23  a  month  for  heat. 

Those  are  the  basic  figures — $259  60  a 
month  from  June  through  September  and 
S282  60  a  month  from  October  through  May. 

Suppose  this  mother  had  another  baby. 
The  basic  budget  would  be  Increased  another 
$23  a  month.  All  the  other  figures — for  a  four 
or  five  member  family — ^would  remain  the 
same. 

.t^uppose,  en  the  other  hand,  this  Is  a 
three-member  family,  the  mother,  one  child 
over  4  and  a  second  under  3.  The  individual 
allowances  for  food,  clothing,  personal  In- 
cidentals and  household  supplies,  would  be 
slightly  higher.  $47,  $37  and  $24,  but  the 
rental  celling  would  drop  to  $89,  the  allow- 
ance for  gas,  electricity  and  hot  water  to 
$12  10  and  the  heating  allowance  for  eight 
months  to  $18  monthly. 

The  total  basic  budget  would  then  be 
$209.10  a  month  from  June  t'nrough  Sep- 
tember and  $227.10  a  month  during  the  rest 
of  the  year. 

The  figures  used  here  apply  only  In  the 
two  cases  cited.  They  should  not  be  applied 
to  any  other  case. 

These  are  only  basic  maximum  figures. 
There  are  some  "extras,"  where  necessary  for 
reasons  of  health  and  welfare  of  the  family, 
but  they  are  limited  to  what  most  people 
consider  to  be  essentials.  Necessary  medical 
expenses  are  met. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  no  extra  pro- 
vision if  the  rent,  the  utUltles  or  the  heat 
cost  more  than  the  budgeted  figtires.  It  then 
becomes  a  case  of  "make  do,"  within  the 
framework  of  the  total  budget.  Some  of  the 
grocery  money  may  have  to  be  tised  for  the 
rent,  or  money  which  might  have  gone  for 
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soap  goes  Instead  to  make  up  the  payment 
of  the  utility  bill. 

Also,  the  maximums  in  rent-heat-utllltles 
categories  are  prorated  downward  If  a  non- 
ellglble  person  lives  In  the  household. 

These  figures  provide  the  factual  answers. 
In  cold  dollars  and  cents,  to  those  who  claim 
Individuals  or  families  go  on  welfare  to  'gel 
all  that  money." 

"All  that  money"  Just  Is  not  there. 

[Prom    the   Danoury    (Conn.)    News-Times, 
June  1,   1968 1 

POVEBTY    AND    WrLFARE VI 

So  far  In  this  series  of  editorials,  four 
major  points  have  been  made; 

1.  Of  the  estimated  30  to  35  million  per- 
sons living  at  or  below  poverty  levels  in 
this  country,  only  about  one-quarter  or 
approxlmiitely  8  million  are  receiving  public 
assistance   imder  a  welfare   program. 

2.  Most  of  these  covered  are  children,  the 
aged  and  the  disabled. 

3.  To  be  eligible  for  welfare  benefits,  a 
person  or  family  may  have  only  limited 
personal  assets;  any  real  estate  in  which  an 
Interest  .Is  held  must  be  llened  or  mortgaged 
beforehand  In  favor  of  the  state. 

4.  Welfare  payments,  as  determined  by 
law  and  regulation,  are  designed  to  meet 
only  basic  needs;  another  mouth  to  teed 
and  bodv  to  clothe  may  represent  as  little 
at  $23  a  month  additional.  In  short,  there 
Is  no  ■easy  money"  to  be  had  through  wel- 
fare 

Those  who  are  closest  to  the  problem — 
welfare  workers  and  the  recipients  them- 
selves— are  aware  of  the  shortcomings. 

Professionals  in  the  welfare  field,  who  argue 
that  current  laws  and  regulations  do  little 
more  than  iteep  people  from  stiu-vlng  and 
perpetuate  poverty  into  second  and  third 
generations,  find  most  le^.slatures  are  re- 
luctant to  permit  any  liberalizing  Improve- 
ments. 

Congressional  action  late  last  year  was  In- 
dicative of  the  legislative  mood  The  House 
rommlttee  handling  the  conference  report  on 
Improved  Social  Security  benefits  insisted 
on  Senate  acceptance  of  restrictive  changes 
in  federal  welfare  law. 

The  most  criticized  of  these  placed  a  cell- 
ing on  the  number  o:  children  for  whom 
the  federal  government  would  provide 
matching  funds  to  the  states  under  the  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children  program.  The  cell- 
ing was  set  as  the  percentage  of  children  on 
relief  rolls  in  each  state  last  Jan.  I. 

Congress  Is  already  having  second  thoughts 
and  the  effective  date  has  been  set  back  from 
July  1  of  this  year  to  July  1,  1969.  If  the 
change  becomes  tinal.  It  will  represent  In 
many  Instances  merely  a  transfer  of  the  fi- 
nancial burden  from  federal  to  state  budgets. 

But  In  some  states.  It  will  mean  a  further 
cutback  In  the  already  small  amount  which 
the  state  allows  a  family  on  welfare  to  re- 
ceive 

A  family  of  four  in  Connecticut,  with 
children  of  the  ages  mentioned  in  Friday's 
editorial.  Is  allowed  a  basic  budget  of  $259.60 
a  month.  If  this  family  has  no  income  at 
all,  this  is  the  amount  of  the  welfare  check. 
If  there  Is  other  income,  the  state  check 
Is  supplemental,  designed  to  bring  the  In- 
come up  to  the  budgeted  amount. 

In  Indiana,  on  the  other  hand,  a  federal 
study  showed  that  the  Stat*  Welfare  Dept. 
there  found  that  a  similar  family  needed  at 
least  *237  a  month  But  the  maximum  pay- 
able under  state  law  there  is  S126. 

There  are  other  wide  differences  from  state 
to  stat«  and  from  locality  to  locality.  The 
one  common  factor  Is  that  total  welfare  ex- 
penditures are  continuing  to  mount. 

This  cost  growth  is  due  to  many  factor? — 
principally  the  larger  number  of  children 
and  the  Increased  proportion  of  them  eligible 
for  welfare  benefits,  and  the  increasing  ur- 
banization of  society. 

The  continuing  decline  of  rural  areas.  In 


the  South  and  elsewhere,  sends  more  and 
more  families,  with  more  and  more  children, 
to  cities  where  the  parents  are  ill  equlppxed 
with  education  and  skills  to  seek  the  Jobs 
available. 

It  Is  little  wonder,  then,  that  the  whole 
question  of  poverty  and  welfare  is  getting 
a  new  look,  and  not  Just  from  government 
officials  and  those  In  the  social  welfare  Held. 
Leaders  in  business  and  industry  are  show- 
ing new  concern,  as  will  be  outlined  here. 

That  concern  arises  not  Just  from  mount- 
ing financial  costs,  but  from  the  mounting 
waste  of  human  resources. 

(Prom    the    Danbury    (Conn.)    News-Times, 
June  3,  19681 

Poverty  and  Welf.\re — A  Challenge  to 
Leadership  and  Action 

The  debate  over  poverty  In  America  and 
the  public  welfare  programs  designed  to 
meet  at  least  some  of  its  problems  covors  a 
wide  range.  Only  a  few  of  the  highlights 
have  been  touched  on  in  the  six  editorials 
on  the  subject  which  have  appeared  here 
since  May  25. 

These  highlight  have  been  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  that  new  approaches  and  some 
basic  changes  are  called  for. 

One  conclusion  Is  clear.  There  must  be 
better  public  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  poverty  and  welfare,  along  with  the  real- 
ization that  there  will  always  be  some  who 
for  mental,  physical,  age  or  other  reasons 
will  require  some  form  of  public  assistance, 
sometimes  temporarily  and  In  other  cases 
permanently. 

No  censure  or  stigma  should  attach  to 
either  the  giving  or  receiving  of  such  assist- 
ance. Rather,  It  should  be  extended  in  the 
form  of  neighborly  love  for  those  who  are 
less  fortunate. 

Some  other  conclusions: 

1.  Too  many  are  already  In  the  "lost  gen- 
eration" category,  due  to  the  way  public 
assistance  programs  have  been  forced  by 
public  policy  to  operate  since  depression 
days.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  steps 
which  win  encourage  people  In  poverty  to 
get  ahead  economically,  so  that  they  can  get 
off  welfare  rolls. 

2.  Regressive  steps,  such  as  the  celling  on 
aid  to  dependent  children  which  Congress 
adopted  last  December,  which  will  serve  only 
to  limit  the  already  minimal  help  and  op- 
p)orturuty  to  children  In  welfare  families, 
should  be  repealed. 

3.  States  should  set  more  realistic  sub- 
sistence levels;  In  Connecticut,  the  cost  com- 
mission should  have  the  authority  to  set 
higher  levels  in  areas  where  costs  are  higher 
than  the  state  average. 

4.  To  help  families  break  the  poverty  cycle, 
earnings  should  not  be  counted  against  bene- 
fits. Connecticut  will  put  a  new  program  into 
effect  July  1,  under  which  the  first  S30  of 
earnings  and  one- third  of  the  remaining  will 
not  be  counted  against  monthly  AFDC  allow- 
ances for  mothers  who  are  able  to  obtain 
employment. 

5.  Every  possible  way  to  lower  the  ratio  of 
administrative  costs  should  be  explored.  New 
York,  for  Intsance,  is  undertaking  sp)ot 
checks  of  eligibility,  rather  than  having  a  f  lUl 
field  investigation  of  each  case,  Connecticut 
is  preparing  a  similar  exi>eriment  in  adult 
cases.  The  monetary  savings  possible  In  such 
an  approach  should  be  carefully  explained 
to  the  public, 

6  Greater  weight  should  be  given  to  the 
\'lews  of  those  who  deal  with  welfare-^those 
actually  administering  the  programs  and  the 
recipients  themselves.  It's  easy  to  talk  about 
the  rising  cost  of  welfare  and  deficits  In  wel- 
fare budgets;  it's  much  harder  to  seek  an- 
swers to  why  those  rising  expenditures  are 
not  bringing  basic  Improvements  and  lasting 
results. 

7.  With  the  rising  demands  on  local  and 
state  tax  resourceb,  there  must  be  full  study 
of   proposals   that    (A)    states   take   over   all 


local  welfare  costs  and  (B)  that  all  wel- 
fare expenditures  be  made  a  federal  respon- 
sibility. Court  decisions  outlawing  residence 
requirements  In  Connecticut  and  other  states 
make  the  latter  study  imperative. 

8,  At  the  same  time,  there  must  be  full 
study,  nationally  and  at  the  state  level,  of 
(A)  ways  to  Improve  the  current  system  so 
that  it  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  19608 
and  ;970s,  rather  than  those  of  the  1930s 
for  which  It  was  first  designed,  and  (B) 
proposals  that  the  present  system  be  aban- 
doned In  favor  of  a  new  approach  such  as  a 
negative  Income  tax,  guaranteed  annual  wage 
or  similar  programs  aimed  at  solving  basic 
economic  problems  as  well  as  problems  of 
welfare. 

9.  Drifting  along  under  the  present  sys- 
tem Is  not  acceptable.  Therefore,  we  call  on 
Connecticut,  through  Governor  Dempsey,  the 
state  legislature,  and  the  st.iite  delegation  in 
Congrt»ss.  to  take  the  leadership  in  promoting 
the  needed  changes. 

Our  call  goes  not  only  to  those  now  in 
office  but  to  all  who  will  seek  office  this 
November. 

Connecticut  has  always  shown  itself  to  be 
a  state  which  cares.  This  Is  because  It  ha.s 
leaders  and  legislators,  and  people  v/ho  care. 

Of  course  Connecticut  cannot  do  it  alone. 
But  it  can  provide  leadership — and  set  a 
spirit — which  the  times  require. 


June  11,  1968 
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COMMISSION     ON     VIOLENCE     DE- 
SERVES OUR  SUPPORT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President  to  a  nation 
wrenched  by  the  trat;edy  of  violencr 
President  Johnson's  new  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violencr 
offers  hope  that  this  ugly  phenomenon 
may  some  day  be  eliminated  from  oui- 
national  life. 

In  his  remarks  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  National  Commission,  the  President 
made  it  clear  that  this  is  not  going  to  be 
merely  a  superficial  look  at  a  complex 
problem.  Here  is  what  the  President 
hopes  the  Commission  will  pro\ide  to: 
the  American  people: 

First,  an  understanding  and  an  insight  into 
the  kinds  of  violent  abberratlons  v/hich  have 
struck  down  public  figures  and  private  citi- 
zens alike. 

Second,  I  hope  your  search  will  uncover 
the  causes  of  disrespect  for  law  and  order  - 
disrespect  for  proper  authority  in  -he  horn" 
and  disrespect  for  public  officials — and  i : 
violent  disruptions  of  public  order  by  in- 
dividuals and  groups. 

Third,  I  hope  your  studies  will  lead  to 
practical  actions  to  control  or  prevent  these 
outbreaks  of  violence. 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions  h" 
asked  the  Commission  to  answer: 

Is  there  something  in  the  environment  ■ 
American  society  or  the  structure  of  Ameri- 
can institutions  that  causes  di.'brespect  fcr 
the  law.  that  causes  contempt  for  the  rights 
of  others,  and  Incidents  of  violence?  If  there 
is,  how  can  we  correct  it? 

Why  do  some  individuals  and  groups  reject 
the  peaceful  political  and  Institutional  proc- 
e.sses  of  change  In  favor  of  violent  means? 

To  the  extent  we  can  identify  the  basic 
causes  of  violence  and  disrespect  for  the  law. 
what  practical  steps  then  can  we  and  shoui.; 
we  take  to  eliminate  them? 

How  can  the  Government  at  all  levels,  the 
chu:ches,  the  schools  and  the  parents  help  'c 
dispel  the  forces  that  lead  to  violence? 

No  Commission,  no  action  can  chan;-e 
the  tragedies  of  the  past.  But  to  the  ex- 
tent that  men  of  good  will  can  work  to- 
gether toward  a  reasonable  solution  to 
this  national  problem,  we  must  all  lend 
our  support  and  best  efforts. 


I  commend  the  President  on  his  action 
and  I  stand  with  him  in  seeking  to  halt 
violence  in  our  daily  life. 


CHARLES  DAVIS  OP  HAWAII  SINGS 
O'uT  AT  CARNEGIE  HALL 

Mr,  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Hawaii's  best-known  opera  and  concert 
tenors,  Mr.  Charles  K,  L.  Davis,  will  .sing 
at  his  first  Carnegie  Hall  concert  to- 
night in  New  York  City. 

Born  in  Hawaii  and  a  winner  of  Metro- 
ixilitan  Opera  auditions.  Mr,  Davis  ha* 
appeared  at  the  Wliite  House  and  was 
chosen  by  Ed  Sullivan  to  sing  with  Rise 
Stevens  on  a  tour  of  the  Sovit-t  Unio.i 

Truly  one  of  the  golden  voices  of  Ha- 
waii. Charles  Davis'  talents  are  well 
known  in  the  opera,  concert,  radio,  and 
television  lields. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  one  day 
ha\e  the  opportunity  to  hear  this  rising 
star  in  the  ranks  of  bel  canto  tenors. 


RELIGIOUS  HERITAGE  RESOLUTION 

Mr,  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  Reh- 
gious  Heritage  of  America  has  long  made 
an  outstanding  contribution  toward  pro- 
moting understanding  among  men  of  all 
faiths  and  finding  fresh  approaches  and 
workable  plans  for  using  collective  reli- 
gious principles  as  an  effective  force  for 
good. 

It  was  in  keeping  with  this  organiza- 
tion's goals  that  at  its  annual  meeting 
last  week  a  resolution  was  adopted,  urg- 
ing rededication  to  the  principles  of  our 
religious  heritage,  following  the  tragic 
death  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

\Vhereas.  Religious  Heritage  of  America  is 
a  national,  non-profit,  non-sectarian  orga- 
nization devoted  to  preserving  and  promoting 
the  Judeo-Christlan  heritage  of  our  great 
country,  and 

Whereas,  Its  18th  National  Leadership  Con- 
ference was  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  on 
June  6,  1968,  when  another  of  the  nation's 
leaders  died,  a  victim  of  an  assassin's  bullet, 
and 

Whereas,  In  meetings  held  with  national 
religious  leaders,  both  lay  and  clergy,  the 
problems  of  religion  ajid  crime,  religion  in 
the  schools  and  the  future  of  religion  in 
America  were  discussed  and  solutions  sought. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  Religious  Her- 
itage of  America  calls  upon  every  American 
to  rededlcate  himself  to  the  great  principles 
of  our  religious  heritage  and  to  use  religion 
as  a  force  for  good  to  strengthen  our  nation 
to  give  it  the  spiritual  direction  and  guid- 
ance It  so  vitally  needs  today. 

(Unanimously  adopted  by  the  membership 
of  Religious  Heritage  of  America,  Inc.,  at  Its 
annual  meeting  held  this  7th  day  of  June, 
1968,  at  the  Sheraton  Park  hotel  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.) 


THE  RIOTS  IN  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
'Nine  in  Riot  Cases  Wary  of  Force." 
published  in  today's  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Nine  in  Riot  Ca&es  Wary  of  Force 
Nine  men  who  pleaded  guilty  to  rlot-re- 
lated  offen.ses  said  •  yesterday  they  would 
have  stayed  home  during  the  April  disturb- 
ance if  authorities  had  said  looters  would  be 
shot. 

Tlip  nine,  appearing  before  Judge  Alfred 
Burka  In  the  DC.  Court  of  General  Sessions 
for  sentencing  gave  their  views  In  response 
to  questions  from  the  judge. 

As  each  appeared  before  him.  Judge  Burka 
asked,  "If  you  had  heard  that  looters  would 
be  shot,  would  you  have  been  on  the  street?" 
All  nine  answered.  "No  sir." 

When  the  Judge  asked  If  the  threat  of 
swift  arrest  and  prosecution  would  have  had 
the  same  effect,  the  nine  replied  It  would 
have. 

Burka  explained  his  questioning  by  saying 
he  was  trying  to  learn  what  it  was  that 
prompted  people  "who  have  no  business  being 
In  court"  to  commit  crimes  during  the  riot 
April  4-7. 

"I  have  the  feeling  I'm  not  getting  the 
whole  story,  but  It  appears  that  somehow 
many  people  in  the  city  Just  didn't  consider 
that  the  police  would  act,"  Burka  said. 

He  tald  there  was  "an  apparent  breakdown, 
a  lack  of  respect,  a  lack  of  fear  of  officers  of 
the  law"  among  the  defendants  appearing  be- 
fore him.  He  said  that  "by  fear  I  mean  fear 
they  (police)  would  act  swiftly, 

"It  seems  the  public  has  came  to  believe 
that  what  is  done  In  a  group  Is  all  right 
although  the  same  act  committed  by  an  Indi- 
vidual would  be  punished." 

This  was  a  reference  to  the  defendants'  re- 
peated statements  that,  their  acts  were  no 
more  than  "what  ever\'one  else  was  doing" 
dtiring  the  disorder. 

However,  Burka  again  left  the  impression 
he  was  in  some  disagreement  with  the  Dis- 
trict's policy  of  using  minimum  force  to 
control  the  rioting  and  looting. 

As  was  the  case  last  week,  Burka  said 
the  records  of  the  men  before  him  yester- 
day were  generally  excellent,  and  of  the 
nine,  only  one  received  a  Jail  term. 

The  sentences  of  the  eight  others  ranged 
from  180  to  720  days  in  Jail,  but  execution 
of  the  sentences  was  suspended  in  all  cases 
i'.nd  the  men  were  released  either  on  pro- 
bation or  under  their  own  supervision. 

T!te  man  sent  to  Jail  was  Edgar  Winston, 
36.  of  726  Somerset  st.  nw.,  who  received  a 
360-day  jail  term  with  a  recommendation 
that  he  be  permitted  to  work  outride  the 
Jail   while  serving  his  sentence. 

Winston  was  arrested  April  4.  the  first 
night  of  the  disorder,  on  a  charge  of  at- 
tempted burglary  and  petty  larceny.  He  was 
rearrested  April  5  as  a  curfew  violator.  His 
prior  record  included  a  number  of  arrests. 
Tlie  others  sentenced  were: 
Robert  Spearman.  .50.  of  1220  Holbrook  ter, 
ne..  a  concrete  finisher  who  earns  S5.02  an 
hour,  charged  with  unlawful  entry.  He  re- 
ceived a  180-day  suspended  sentence  and  was 
released  on  vinsupervised  probation. 

Phillip  S.  Miller,  25.  of  5012  10th  st.  nw.. 
who  was  charged  with  unlawful  entry  and 
petty  larceny  and  received  a  360-day  sus- 
pended sentence  and  two  years'  probation. 

Charles  M.  Little  Jr.,  32,  of  1941  T  st.  se.. 
a  carpenter  who  owns  his  own  home,  charged 
with  petty  larceny  when  police  said  they 
found  him  with  stolen  beer.  He  received  a 
180-day  suspended  sentence  and  a  year's 
probation. 

Stanley  B.  Roberts.  21,  of  230  Oakwood 
st  se.,  a  messenger  for  the  Bureau  of  Na- 
tional Affairs  and  one  of  two  high-school 
graduates  In  the  group.  He  was  given  two 
years'  probation  and  a  360-day  suspended 
sentence  for  receiving  stolen  property. 

Richard  O'Neal,  36,  of  1127  G  st.  ne..  a 
$3.45-per-hour    concrete    finisher    who    was 


charged  with  unlawful  entry  and  attempted 
petty  larceny  and  received  a  720-day  sus- 
pended Jail  term  and  two  years'  probation. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  further  morning  bu.sine.ss?  There  be- 
ing none,  morning  business  is  closed. 


AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MARITIME  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
bu.siness  be  laid  before  tlio  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk,  A  bill  'H.R.  15189 1  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce, 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair).  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll, 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  LAUSCIIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate  is  the 
bill  authorizing  appropriations  for  the 
operation  of  the  maritime  fleet  of  the 
United  States.  Contrary  to  general  un- 
derstandins,  the  maritime  fleet  is  not 
operated  by  the  Government,  but  by 
private  industry.  Though  operated  by 
private  indu.stry,  since  1036  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  subsidizins  the  construc- 
tion and  the  operation  of  the  maritime 
fleet, 

I  speak  on  this  subject  today,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, because,  in  my  opinion,  the  de- 
terioration of  the  maritime  fleet  of  the 
United  States  has  been  of  such  a  grave 
nature  as  to  indicate  that  Government 
subsidies  operate  as  an  opiate  rather  than 
as  a  tonic  in  the  development  of  any 
segment  of  the  economy.  The  number  of 
ships  in  the  merchant  marine  has 
gradually  gone  down  in  number.  In  1936, 
when  the  subsidy  bill  was  passed,  it  was 
argued  that  we  need  a  strong,  privately 
operated  merchant  marine:  that  the  only 
way  to  achieve  that  objective  was  for  the 
Government  to  provide  money  in  the 
building  of  ships  and  in  the  operation  of 
them. 

Mr.  President,  since  1936  the  U.S,  Gov- 
ernment has  provided  for  the  carriers 
in  the  merchant  marine,  as  an  operating 
subsidy,  the  sum  of  $2,316  bilUon.  Sec- 
ondly, it  has  provided  for  the  private 
operators  of  the  merchant  marine  sail- 
ing on  the  hieh  seas  S920  million.  It  has 
also  provided  for  them,  as  a  reconstruc- 
tion subsidy — different  from  the  build- 
ing of  new  ships — in  the  sum  of  $52  mil- 
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lion.  The  total  amount  of  money  given 
by  the  taxpayers  to  the  operators  of  our 
ships  on  the  high  seas  has  been  33.3 
billion. 

When  the  subsidy  program  was 
adopted,  it  was  argued  that,  with  our 
high  wages  in  the  United  States,  we 
could  not  compete  in  the  shipbuilding 
industn'  with  foreign  shipbuilders,  nor 
with  the  carriers  of  foreign  countries. 
because  in  each  of  those  instances  the 
cost  of  operation  of  a  foreign  government 
was  far  less  than  the  cost  of  operation 
in  the  U.S.  market.  It  was  argued,  how- 
ever, Mr.  President,  that  in  the  course  of 
time,  wages  in  Jappn.  Germany,  Britain, 
and  other  shipbuilding  nations  would  go 
up.  and  that  the  gap  between  the  high 
cost  in  the  United  States  and  the  low 
cost  in  foreign  countries  would  disap- 
pear. That  argument  was  made  32  years 
ago.  "      ^ 

In  1936,  the  subsidy  for  shipbuilding 
was  limited  to  50  percent.  In  no  event 
was  the  taicpayer  to  be  asked  to  put  up 
more  thafJ  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
building  of  a  ship.  If  the  ship  cost  S3  mil- 
lion, the  maximum  that  the  taxpayer 
would  put  up  would  be  SI. 5  million.  But, 
in  1936.  the  differential  was  35  percent. 
So  that  on  a  S3  million  ship,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  would  put  up 
$1,050,000. 

I  now  get  back  to  the  argument  then 
made  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  gap 
will  be  eliminated.  What  are  the  facts? 
The  differential  now  is  55  percent.  In- 
stead of  the  gap  being  reduced,  it  has 
been  widened  by  20  percent.  We  had  to 
rewrite  the  law  a  few  years  ago  and. 
over  the  objections  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  TMr.  Willi.\ms1.  myself,  and 
other  Senators,  the  55-percent  limitation 
was  adopted. 

Now,  getting  to  the  operation  of  the 
subsidy,  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  pay  the  difference  to  a  carrier  on 
the  high  seas  between  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing his  ship  w-th  high-priced  U.S.  labor 
and  the  supposedly  low-priced  foreign 
labor.  I  have  just  stated  that  the  cost 
of  subsidizing  the  operating  differential 
since  1936  has  been  32.316  biUion.  Our 
ships  sail  on  the  Pacific  and  on  the  At- 
lantic. They  are  liners  of  magnificent 
structure.  They  provide  all  of  the  con- 
veniences and  luxuries  that  one  can  find 
on  the  land,  and  even  more. 

But.  Mr.  President,  to  the  operators  of 
passenger  ships  alone  our  Government 
pays,  each  year.  S50  million.  I  repeat  that 
figure:  S50  million  in  1  year  we  pay  to 
the  operators  of  the  passenger  ships  on 
the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic. 

How  much  does  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware  think  the  taxpayers  pay  to  the  op- 
erators of  the  passenger  ships  for  carry- 
ing each  passenger  who  is  taken  across 
the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific?  As  I  say.  at 
present  S50  million  of  taxpayers'  money 
goes  annually  for  the  support  of  13  pas- 
senger liners.  This  is  equivalent  to  the 
taxpayers  putting  up  S275  for  each  pas- 
senger ticket  sold. 

What  good  does  that  do  for  the  United 
States?  Certainly  it  brings  a  bit  of  pres- 
tige. But  it  is  an  expensive  cost  to  carry: 
S50  million  paid  to  13  passenger  ships, 
or  a  rate  of  $275  per  passenger. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  identi- 
fied three  classes  of  subsidies:  First,  the 


construction  subsidy,  second,  the  opera- 
tion subsidy,  and  third,  the  reconstruc- 
tion subsidy.  I  go  now  to  a  fourth. 

Congress — in  my  opinion  unwisely — 
wrote  into  the  law  the  requirement  that 
50  percent  of  Public  Law  480  shipments 
must  be  carried  in  American  bottoms,  or 
in  American  ships.  That  50-percent  re- 
quirement is  an  indirect  subsidy,  and 
costs  the  taxpayers  about  $100  million  a 
year. 

In  addition — and  this  is  sound,  in  my 
opinion — all  militarj'  equipment,  all 
equipment  needed  in  war  or  in  the  op- 
erations of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
must  be  carried  in  American  bottoms. 

So  we  have  subsidies  for  construction, 
subsidies  for  operation,  subsidies  for  re- 
construction, and  subsidies  by  way  of 
commands  that  only  American  bottoms 
can  carry  goods  under  certain  circum- 
stances. The  total  cost  of  these  subsidies 
since  1936, 1  repeat,  has  been  $3.3  billion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  performing  a  useful 
service  in  calling  attention  to  the  amount 
of  these  subsidies,  but  there  is  an  addi- 
tional subsidy  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked. When  we  entered  World  War  II 
and  again  when  we  entered  the  Korean 
war  the  Government  took  over  many  of 
these  ships,  and  they  were  priced  and 
paid  for  at  wartime  prices.  Then  at  the 
end  of  the  war  the  ships  were  declared 
surplus  and  sold  ofttimes  to  their  former 
owners  at  an  insignificant  fraction  of 
their  original  cost  and  an  insignificant 
fraction  of  the  amount  which  had  been 
paid  for  them  by  the  Government.  Some 
of  them,  as  I  have  mentioned  on  previous 
occasions,  were  sold  for  as  little  as  10 
cents  on  the  dollar.  For  example,  a  ship 
just  off  the  ways  in  the  Bethlehem  yard 
in  Baltimore  which  cost  around  S6.5  mil- 
lion was  sold  for  approximately  3400,000 
net. 

This,  too.  is  a  part  of  the  subsidy  pro- 
gram. I  agree  fully  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  this  is  one  subsidy  pro- 
gram which  has  gotten  out  of  hand,  and 
instead  of  working  in  the  direction  of 
reducing  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  on  an 
annual  basis  it  has  been  the  opposite  in 
that  each  year  the  requests  for  subsidies 
grow  larger  and  larger. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  rendering  a 
useful  service  today  to  Congress  and  to 
the  taxpayers  in  pointing  out  the  extent 
to  which  we  have  become  involved. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  mentioned  the  sale 
of  the  ships  after  World  Wra-  II.  They 
were  sold  for  10  cents  on  the  dollar  of 
cost,  and  they  are  now  in  operation,  many 
of  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Among  my  papers — 
though  I  cannot  lay  my  hands  upon 
them  at  the  moment — are  figures  which 
show  that  subsidizing  the  operation  of 
those  ships  cost  the  Government  3600,000 
a  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  If  he  will  yield  further, 
there  is  one  additional  advantage  in  op- 
erations afforded  the  merchant  marine 
in  that  they  are  permitted  to  set  aside 


each  year,  before  ta.xes,  a  portion  of  their 
earnings  to  be  used  toward  the  procure- 
ment of  ships,  to  pay  a  part  of  the  45 
percent  which  they  must  advance.  That 
is  really  before-tax  money. 

As  the  result  of  the  elimination  of  the 
tax.  the  Government,  in  effect,  is  paying, 
under  existing  48  percent  rates,  nearly 
half  of  the  industr>-"s  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  ship.  This  i.s  in  addition  to  the 
55  percent  direct  subsidy  on  construc- 
tion. 

So  this  subsidy  seems  to  be  multiplying 
from  ever^'  angle,  and  I  think  the  time 
is  long  overdue  when  the  merchant 
marine,  which  boasts  of  being  a  part  of 
o'lr  free  enterprise  .wstem.  should  rec- 
ognize that  with  th*s  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem goes  a  resDonsibility  not  to  lean  on 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  Amer- 
ican taxpavers  for  all  of  their  operational 
capital  and  profits,  but  that  they  should 
a.'^ume  some  risks  themselves. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  worthwhile  to  repeat  now.  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Record,  the  list  of 
subsidies   which   the   operators   are   re- 
ceiving. 
First,  the  construction  subsidy. 
Second,  the  operational  subsidy. 
Tliird.  the  reconstruction  subsidy. 
Fourth,    the    tax   benefits   which    are 
f^ranted  to  these  operators  by  permitting 
them  to  s"t  aside  reserves. 

Fifth,  the  subsidy  derived  from  com- 
pelling shippers  of  food  under  the  Public 
Law  480  program,  to  use  American  ships 
to  carr\'  50  percent  of  their  Ehinments 
across  the  sea. 

Mr.  President,  the  quer^'  is  this:  What 
has  become  of  the  merchant  marine  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  the  taxpayers  have  given  it.  with  all 
of  these  items  involved,  in  the  last  32 
years,  some  $4  billion? 

Has  it  been  .■strengthened?  Has  it  been 
weakened?  What  has  been  the  effect  of  a 
Socialist  operation  through  which  the 
government  has  subsidized  the  merchant 
marine  on  a  basis  different  from  the 
treatment  that  it  accords  to  the  railroads 
and  the  airlines?  It  is.  of  course,  impor- 
tant to  know  that  we  have  burdened  the 
taxpayers  in  the  amount  which  I  have 
described.  But  of  greater  import  to  me 
is  the  absolute  demonstration  that  gov- 
ernmental subsidies  in  the  merchant 
marine  have  acted  as  an  opiate.  The 
subsidies  have  deadened  the  activity  of 
the  economic  body  of  the  merchant 
marine.  The  operators  and  labor  leaders 
have  forgotten  the  need  to  exercise  their 
skill  so  as  to  place  them  in  a  competitive 
position  with  the  merchant  marines  of 
other  countries  of  the  world. 

What  is  the  situation  in  the  aircraft 
industry?  American  Airlines,  Pan  Amer- 
ican Airways,  Braniff.  Ti-ans  World. 
United  Air  Lines,  and  others  can  buy 
airplanes  in  Europe  if  they  can  get  them 
cheaper  there. 

What  is  the  situation  with  respect  to 
railroads  if  they  need  locomotives  or 
cars?  They  can  go  anywhere  in  the  world 
and  buy  them 

But  the  merchant  marine  has  to  buy 
its  .ships  in  the  United  States. 

The  aircraft  industry  has  thrived.  The 
railroads  have  not  had  great  success,  but 
they  have  not  fallen  into  the  stagnant 
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state    which    confronts    the    merchant 
marine  of  our  country. 

Only  one  deduction  can  be  made: 
When  the  paternalistic  hand  of  t^overn- 
ment  begins  to  give  liaiidouts.  individ- 
ual energy  and  dynamics  are  destroyed. 
The  more  the  destruction,  the  greater 
the  handouts  that  are  demanded.  It  is 
just  like  the  human  body  takine  a  drug. 
The  more  the  drug  i.^  taken,  tlie  more  it 
is  wanted;  and  ultimately  there  comes 
complete  collapse. 

The  amendment  that  w^l  come  before 
the  Senate,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  1  Mr.  Williams]  and  myself,  is 
simple.  The  President  and  the  beoart- 
ment  of  Transportation,  headed  by  Sec- 
retarj'  Boyd,  are  conscious  of  the  need 
for  the  reform  of  this  indefensible  pro- 
gram which  is  draining  the  taxpayers' 
money  and  is  bringing  about  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  merchant  marine  that  is  so 
vitally  needed  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  appearing  before  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  was  Mr.  Alan 
S  Boyd.  Secretary  of  Transportation.  He 
spoke  for  the  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  Mr.  Boyd's  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Boyd  said,  among  other  things: 

We  believe  that  America's  maritime  Indus- 
tries can  reestablish  their  position  of  im- 
portance in  the  commercial  life  of  this  Na- 
tion If  they  are  (1)  revitalized  through  the 
application  of  advanced  industrial  tech- 
nology and  sound  buslnes-s  practices;  (2)  In- 
corporated into  an  Integrated  transportation 
system." 

Let  us  take  the  first  statement:  •Re- 
vitalized through  the  application  of  ad- 
vanced industrial  technology."  Tech- 
nology has  been  disregarded  by  the  in- 
dustry. It  has  been  disregarded  because 
both  the  operators  and  the  labor  leaders 
knew  that  regardle.ss  of  the  greatness  of 
the  cost  of  building  or  operating,  the  tax- 
payers would  contribute  the  cost  in  part. 

The  second  point:  The  industry  can 
be  revitalized  if  it  is  incorporated  into  an 
integrated  transportation  system.  That 
brings  me  to  another  thought.  As  I  re- 
call, it  was  last  year  or  the  year  before 
last  that  Congress  passed  the  bill  to  es- 
tablish the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. That  bill  was  designed  to  put  under 
one  head— the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion— the  railroads,  the  truckers,  the  in- 
land water  carriers,  the  high  seas  car- 
riers, the  pipelines,  and  the  airlines.  Tlie 
bill  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  the 
purpose  of  having  one  set  of  eyes  to  watch 
what  the  Government  was  doing  toward 
helping  or  hindering,  separately,  any  of 
the  five  parts  of  the  transportation  svs- 
tem.  Everyone  hailed  the  recommenda- 
tion as  sound.  It  was  recognized  that  we 
could  not  help  the  airlines  inordinately 
without  hurting  the  railroads;  that  we 
could  not  help  the  railroads  inordinately 
without  hurting  the  carriers  on  the  high 
seas  and  on  the  inland  waterways. 

So  we  proceeded  to  vote  on  the  bill  for 
an  integrated  transportation  system. 
Four  of  the  systems  were  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  bill.  The  operators  of  the 


merchant  mailne  and  tliose  associated 
with  ihcm  had  the  power  to  influence 
Compress  to  omit  the  merchant  marine 
from  the  integrated  iran.sportation  sys- 
tem. So  Mr.  Boyd  .states  that  it  is  needed 
to  put  this  segment  of  the  transportation 
y.vstem  of  the  United  States  within  that 
one  department. 

What  did  the  administration  propose? 
It  proposed  five  major  steps: 

1.  txpntid  the  scope  and  improve  the  sys- 
tem of  ship  operating  subsidies,  and  estab- 
lish the  amount  of  subsidies  according  to  the 
size  of  the  fleet  necessary  for  national  secu- 
rity. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  to  that  statement.  In 
other  words,  tlie  subsidies  shall  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  moneys  needed  to 
protect  the  national  security  through  the 
transportation  facilities  of  our  coimtry. 
Tlie  issue  of  national  .secui-ity  is  one  of 
the  principal  underlying  i-easons  for  the 
granting  of  subsidies  to  the  merchant 
marine. 

2.  Reform  the  construction  subsidy  system 
and  relate  thi,';  subsidy  to  the  Nation's'  need 
for  ;in  adequate  shipyard  capacity  for  na- 
tional security. 

In  other  words,  with  reference  to  the 
construction  and  operation,  the  admin- 
istration properly  recommends  that  the 
.subsidy  shall  be  one  in  rn  amount  need- 
ed to  serve  the  national  security  fully. 

The  amount  should  not  include  the 
purpose  of  subsidizing  the  commercial 
aspect  of  this  industry  outside  of  what 
is  needed  for  the  national  security. 

3.  Remove  restraints  on  the  freedom  of 
shipowners  to  purchase  ships  In  the  world 
Jiinrket — treating  shipowners  like  other 
Amercan  purchas.-rs  of  transportation  equip- 
ment and  subject  to  the  Eame  restrictions 
on  foreign  investments  and  expenditures. 

We  compel  the  industry  to  have  their 
ships  built  in  the  United  States.  That 
has  iiroduced  a  situation  in  which  at 
present  if  a  .^hip,  built  in  the  United 
States  costs  S8  million,  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try- it  would  cost  33.450  milhon.  For  every 
one  .ship  bought  with  American  dollai's 
in  the  United  States,  you  could  buy 
21;:,)  ships  In  a  foreign  country.  But 
ve  prohibit  the  operators  from  buving  in 
foreign  countries.  We  prohibited  them 
because  we  wanted  to  build  up  a  stron-- 
merchant  marine  industry.  The  result, 
however,  has  not  been  a  buildup  but  a 
destruction  of  it. 

4  Expand  maritime  transportation  re- 
search. 

To  this  proposal  of  the  President  and 
the  administration  there  lias  been  objec- 
tion on  the  ground  that  no  good  can 
come  from  it.  Well,  that  has  not  been 
true  in  the  railroad  industry,  and  it  has 
not  been  true  in  the  airline  industry. 

5.  Transfer  the  Maritime  Administration 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

I  have  already  dealt  with  that  .subject, 
and  it  needs  no  further  elaboration. 

Mr.  Fresident.  .someone  might  argue 
that  it  is  folly  to  build  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, to  buy  in  foreign  countries,  instead 
of  buying  in  the  United  States.  The  an- 
.swer  to  that  argument  is  that  Rus.sia 
buys  the  major  part  of  her  fleet  in  for- 
eign countries.  It  buys  in  foreign  coun- 
tries because  it  believes  that  it  can  build 


up  its  mcrcliant  marine  by  purchases  in 
foreign  lands  better  than  it  can  by  pur- 
chasing in  its  own  country. 

With  regard  to  the  assertion  that  if 
we  buy  in  foreign  countries.  American 
dollars  will  go  out  and  the  balance  of 
payments  will  bt>come  more  acute,  we 
can  guard  against  that.  A  provision  can 
be  written  into  the  law  that  wlienever 
an  American  carrier  buys  in  a  foreign 
coimtry,  the  moneys  needed  to  make  the 
pm-chase  must  be  financed  in  the  foreign 
coimtry  where  the  ship  is  purchased. 
That  would  eliminate  the  argument  with 
regard  to  the  balance  of  payments. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  status 
of  our  military  requirements?  Mr.  Boyd 
says: 

The  merchant  marine— like  any  other  pro- 
gram requiring  Government  support— should 
he  suta.sidlzed  only  to  the  extent  nece.'isary  to 
meet  a  compelling  national  need.  That  need 
can  be  clearly  Identified. 

And  the  need  is  related  to  the  national 
security. 

Subsidy  reform:  The  ;.ubsldy  system  it- 
self is  in  clear  need  of  retorni.  Instead  of 
encouraging  innovation  and  productU-lty, 
the  Fubsldy  .system  focuses  attention  on  tlie 
subsidy  dollar  as  a  source  of  Income. 

A  new  system  must  be  found  i:iat  will 
induce  the  industry  to  take  full  i.dvantage 
of  advaiunng  technology,  in.^nagement  in- 
genuity, and  the  resources  of  the  skilled  labor 
force. 

Tliei-e  is  another  aspect  of  this  i^rob- 
lem  that  has  not  been  di.^cu.ssed  at  any 
lensth.  The  earner,  in  order  to  get  his 
construction  subsidy  and  his  operational 
.subsidy,  and  the  Goveniment.  must  keep 
hired  a  large  staff  of  workers  so  as  to  be 
able,  with  truthfulness,  to  set  forth  the 
actual  cost  of  the  ship  and  the  actual 
cost  of  operation. 

It  requires  n  ;.etwork  of  government  audi- 
tors in  the  steamship  company's  offices  as 
well  as  ;,n  overse.'^s  sutfl'  of  government  em- 
ployees to  provide  estim.ites  of  foreign  ojicr- 
atlnp  costs. 

It  imposes  cumbersome  administrative 
procedures  upon  the  operator,  who  is  forced 
to  make  a  detailed  justification  for  each  of 
his  subsidy  related  costs. 

It  reqtilres  strict  adherence  to  trade  routes 
and  restricts  the  operator  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  shiltlne  m.arket  conditions. 

To  correct  these  deflclencics — and  at  the 
same  time  to  assure  operators  a  reasonable 
rate  of  return  on  their  i'iv:stmcnta — the 
present  system  must  be  restructured  to  pro- 
mote business  judgment  and  ooerational 
flexibility.  . 

The  administration  recommends  leglsl..- 
tlon  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Tr.inspor- 
tation  to  enter  Into  contr..cts  with  qualified 
applicants  to  test  more  productive  ai;d  com- 
petitive subsidy  systems. 

One  further  word  on  the  passenger 
ships  of  the  United  States.  Oi-^erators  of 
passenger  ships,  according  to  Mr.  Boyd. 
should  be  encouraged  to  terminate  their 
.subsidy  contracts  voluntarily  so  that  the 
funds  can  be  allocated  to  more  produc- 
tive purposes.  Once  important  as  emer- 
gency troop  transports,  the  defense  value 
of  these  passenger  vessels  is  now  mini- 
mal. Their  subsidization  ccn  no  longer 
be  justified  on  this  basis. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  development  of 
the  400-passengei'  lirplanc  and  the  pro- 
spective 600-passenger  airplane  the  pas- 
senger ships  will  no  longer  be  used  to 
any  important  degree  in  the  carrj'ing  of 
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troops  on  our  high  seas  to  places  of 
involvement. 

Now,  I  shall  read  a  bit  of  Mr.  Boyd  s 
statement  with  regard  to  purchasing 
ships  from  foreign  manufacturers. 

In  the  Naaon's  infancy,  American  ship- 
owners were  required  by  law  to  buy  only 
American  btult  ships.  This  was  necessary 
then  for  the  development  of  a  shipbuilding 
industrv.  Today  America's  ship  construction 
Industry  is  the  largest  in  the  world  by  nearly 
any  measure. 

Why  is  it  so  large':'  The  Government 
buys  $2  billion  worth  of  military  equip- 
ment each  year  from  these  shipbuilders 
in  our  country. 

I  shall  read  further  from  Mr.  Boyd's 
statement : 

(The  maritime  Industry)  can  draw  upon 
the  country's  great  technological  resources. 
Its  size  and  health  are  ensured  by  a  naval 
construction  and  repair  program  which  in- 
fuses more  than  <2  billion  of  government 
funds  into  the  industry  every  year  Yet.  our 
merchant  S'Mpowners  are  under  almost  the 
same  constraints  as  those  of  two  centuries 
ago 

Two  centuries  ago  the  Government  was 
buying  practically  very  little  from  Amer- 
ican shipyards;  purchases  were  mainly 
commercial : 


Since  merchant  ship  work  under  govern- 
ment subsidy  amounts  to  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  shipbuilding  Industry's  business, 
this  restriction  cannot  be  Justified  as  es- 
sential to  the  Industry's  health. 

Mr.  President,  90  percent  of  the  income 
of  the  shipbuilding  industry  comes  from 
the  Department  of  Defense,  mainly 
through  the  Na\-y;  only  10  percent  of  the 
income  comes  from  the  subsidized  oper- 
ations. I  make  that  point  to  demonstrate 
that  if  the  subsidies  are  stopped,  nothing 
serious  will  befall  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry. 

However,  there  is  trouble  in  the  indus- 
try because  the  cost  in  the  United  States 
is  causing  our  number  of  ships  to  dwin- 
dle. The  lethargy  and  the  dumbness  pro- 
duced by  the  taking  of  the  opiate  pro- 
vided by  the  Government  in  the  form  of 
a  subsidy  has  deadened  the  virility  and 
the  energy  of  this  industry. 

For  every  ship  taken  off  the  seas  be- 
cause of  the  inactivity  of  the  industry, 
people  are  thrown  out  of  jobs  and  thrown 
out  of  them  in  great  numbers.  The  best 
way  to  find  jobs  for  this  industry  is  to  put 
it  on  its  own,  quit  giving  it  taxpayers 
money  and  causing  it  to  become  indif- 
ferent about  the  adoption  of  technology 


and  indifferent  about   the  adoption  of 
sound  business  practices. 

Put  them  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
railroads,  airplanes,  and  other  trans- 
portation systems  of  our  country. 

■What  is  another  problem  produced  by 
the  subsidies  of  the  Government?  In  no 
Industry  of  the  United  States  have  there 
been  as  many  strikes.  We  have  not  had 
any  strikes  for  the  last  2  years,  but  I 
would  not  be  surprised  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  pop  up  again,  strikes  paralyzing 
the  entire  eastern  coast,  the  entire  west- 
em  coast,  and  the  gulf  area  and  affecting 
industry  throughout  the  coimtry  in  a 
substantial  degree.  The  query  can  well  be 
made:  Why  the  great  number  of  strikes 
in  the  merchant  marine?  The  srtikes, 
in  my  opinion,  are  a  product  of  the 
knowledge  that  the  taxpayer  wUl  carry 
the  Increased  cost  of  the  burden. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  a  list 
containing  the  strikes  in  the  merchant 
marine,  beginlnng  in  1945  and  going 
down  to  1964.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  list 
of  strikes  in  the  merchant  marine  cov- 
ering that  period. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Unions  involved 


Com- 
menced 


Number  of — 
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Days 
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SUMMARY  OF  STRIKES  AND  WORK  STOPPAGES,  MARITIME  INDUSTRY,  FROM  1945  TO  1964 


Year  and  industry  category 


Unions  involved 


Com- 
menced 


Number  of— 


Area 


Days 


Workers 


1945-Stiipyard. lUMSWA SepL  24 

Lon^stiore - ILA UCl.      i 

5eamei  CIO  unions Dec.    3 

1946-Longsnore;. ".!!!! H-*" {?"•     \ 

Do ILA Feb.     4 

Harbor UMW Apr.     5 

Longshore ILWU June  15 

Seamen       NMU^SIU July    10 


Longshore ILWU uv     Z 

Do  ILWU July    15 

Do ILWU July   31 

Seamen.::::';:::;;::::: afloo sept  5 

Do  MMPMEBA Oct.      1 

Do MMP(A&G) do.... 

Do MEBA(A&G) do.... 

^-C----------- :-:;;::::;;::  lt:i5::::::::::::::::;":::"N^-23 

1947-Seamen;': NMU/ARA June  15 

Longshore 

Shipyards. 

LDngshore 

Do... 

Do... 

1948  -Longsliore 

Clerical   UPWA 

Seamen ME?*'"""  MCS/MFOW 


Longshore 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 

Do... 
1949— Longshore 
1950— Longshore 

Do 


ILWU do. 

lUMSWA June  26 

ILWU Oct.     1 

ILWU  Nov.    7 

ILA  Nov,  10 

ILWU Feb.  29 

Aug.  16 
Sept   2 

ILWU do.... 

ILA Nov.  10 

ILA Dec.  18 

ILWU      Oec.  21 

ILA Dec.  23 

ILA Oct.   29 

ILA         June  10 

ILA July     6 


195i_i  nnochore  ILA Jan.     3 

Seamen    ;::;;:;::::;;;;:.: meba/ara/nmu juneie 

longshore ILA Oct.    15 

1952-Seamen SUP May  23 

Do  MMP/ARA July  29 

Longshore: :;;;:;:::.: ilwu septio 

Seamen SUP Nov.    5 

Longshore - ILA Nov.  11 

1953-Seamen NMU June  1? 


Shipyard lAM July 

Harbor UMD uy     3 

Longshore ILA July     / 

Shipyard USW uy   16 

Do  IBB July  24 

Longshore..::.: lU July  27 

Shipyard IBB.. uy  28 

Do  lUMSWA July   29 

Longshore ILA... Aug.    4 

Shipyard   lUMSWA Aug.  11 

Seamen MMP Aug.    2 

Do  MMP Aug.  16 

Longshore ILA Aug.  25 

Shipyard - 'AM Sep.     1 

Longshore ILA SepL    2 

Shipyard. lAM Sept.  10 

Longshore  ILA1BL SepL  22 

Do ILA OcL     1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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17,000 

19 

30. 000 

1 

13.  000 

15 

1.100 

9 

30,  000 

6 

18.000 

1 

1.000 

4 

11.500 

1 

4,050 

1 

2.500 

3 

12,000 

17 

1132,000 

54 

26 

1  142,000 

22 

54 

13, 000 

16 

2,150 

5 

5 

12,000 

134 

50.  000 

6 

2.700 

1 

2.350 

17 

37. 000 

20 

3.500 

2 

50 

93  1 
93  f 

28, 000 

18 

45, 000 

4 

5,000 

9 

2,000 

3  (" 

3.000 

1 

3.000 

35 

400 

43 

4,500 

5 

5,000 

U 

15,000 

26 

17.000 

67 

9,000 

3 

1,000 

1 

12.000 

5 

1,800 

34 

300 

1 

2,000 

26 

8,200 

5 

80 

6 

72 

2 

350 

5 

50 

1 

234 

46 

1.270 

8 

500 

11 

400 

1 

200 

2 

8 

4 

14 

2 

300 

48 

260 

2 

425 

22 

175 

1 

no 

5 

30,000 

Camden,  N.J. 
Port  of  Nevy  York. 
Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific  Coasts. 
Port  Hueneme.  Calif. 
Port  ol  New  York. 
Harbor  cratt,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Port  of  Los  Apgeles. 
Atlantic  coast  ports. 
Port  ot  Los  Angeles. 
Port  of  Seattle,  Wash. 
Ports  of  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles. 
Atlantic,  gulf  and  Pacific  coasts. 
{Pacific  coast  ports  (approx.  8,000). 
Atlantic  and  gulf  ports. 
I         Do. 
California  ports. 
Puget  Sound  ports. 
All  ports  (stoppage  incomplete). 
California  ports. 

All  coasts  (some  settled  in  30.  60,  90  days). 
Port  of  Los  Angeles, 
Port  ot  San  Francisco. 
Atlantic  coast  ports. 
Ports  ot  Los  Angeles,  Long  Beacll. 
Alabama  State  docks.  Mobile. 


Atlantic  coast  ports. 

Port  ot  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ports  ot  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Wash, 

Port  of  Houston.  Tex. 

Port  ol  Houston.  Tex. 

Port  of  Guliport.  Miss. 

Jersey  City  and  Hoboken  piers. 

Port  of  Philadelphia.  Pa, 

Atlantic  and  Gult  ports. 

Ports  of  Boston  and  New  York. 

Pacific  coast  ports. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Port  of  Seattle.  Wash. 
Atlantic  coast  ports. 
Pacific  coast  shipyards. 
Harbor  tugs,  Port  of  Neyv  York. 
Port  of  New  York  (local  pier). 
Moore  drydock,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Todd  Shipyards,  Pacific  Coast. 
United  States  Lines  pier,  Port  of  New  York. 
Puget  Sount;  Shipyards. 
Bethlehem  Steel  yard,  27th  St.,  New  York. 
Moore  McCormack  piers,  New  York. 
Tood-Johnson  Yard.  New  Orleans. 
Harbor  pilots,  San  Francisco. 
Harbor  pilots,  Seattle. 
Cunard  piers,  New  York. 
Broward  Shipyard,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
AEL  and  APL  piers,  Jersey  City. 
Seattle,  Wash,  shipyards. 
Pier  25,  North  River,  New  York. 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  ports. 


1953- Continued 

Seamen MMP.  

Longstiore ILA  IBL.... 

Do        ILA,IBL.... 

Do    - ILA 

Do ILA  IBL.... 

Do        - ILA  IBL.... 

Do  ILA/IBL.... 

Do      '  ILA/IBL.... 

Do '":::: ila 

Shipyard I  AM 

Longshore - ILA 

Shipyard lAM/IBB... 

Harbor. UMD 

Seamen - - MMP.'MEBA 

Longshore ILWU 

Do - ILA 

Shipyard MTA 

Longshore - ILWU 

1954— Longshore ILA 

Harbor 


1 
7 
7 
10 


Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct 

Oct. 
...do. 

Oct. 
...do. 

Oct 
.  Oct 

Oct 

Oct. 
,  Oct, 

Nov. 

Nov, 

Nov. 

Dec. 
.     do.-   . 

Dec.     3 

.  Jan.     2 

.do. 


11 

14" 
16 
19 
20 
27 
U 
20 
23 
1 


Shipyard.:::::::::::::.: — - ■  j^-  '* 

Do  do 


Clerical ILA 

Do  ILA 

Do  ' ILA 

Do      ILA 

Do:;... ILA 

Longshore. - ILA 

Do      ILA 

Do      ILAIBT... 

Do  ILA 

Shipyard IBB. 

Longshore -  ILA 

Shipyard USW 

Do IBB 

Longshore I  LA 

Seamen SUP/ILWU 

Longshore I  LA 

Seamen ARA 

1955 — Lonsshore  ILWU 

Seamen     --.  MMP  MEBA  ARA/NMU June  14 

Harbor ILA July   13 

Rivers  MMPMEBA July 

shioyaVd:;::::; iumswa Aug. 

Longshore 'LA - Aug. 

Do  ILA Sept 

Do::;::::::;::- ila oct. 

Shipyard. - IUMSWA Oct 

1956— Harbor IBU -.--  Jan. 

Do ;.w.w.:: f^'' 

■  -•■'  May 

May 


Jan.  28 

Feb.     4 

..do... 

..do... 

Feb.  18 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Oct. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

June 


19 

23 

26 

5 

9 

17 

1 

6 

5 

27 

6 

2 

6 


Seamen::;::::::.: mmpmebasiu 

Harbor 


18 

1 

23 

7 

1 

10 

6 

9 

11 

23 

24 

3 

7 


IUMSWA July 

MEBA Aug. 

MMP Aug. 

I  AM Sept  18 

ILA  Nov.  16 

Jan.   30 
Feb.  12 


1959- 


Shioyard - 

Seamen 

Do - 

Shipyard 

Longshore 

1957— Harbor - UfJO 

seS':::::;:;::;::;;:;:;;;;:::;;;;:;:;  mmp™eba,.siu;;. Aug.  19 

Shipyard IUMSWA Nov.  11 

1958-Harbor MMP Apr.  25 

Loncshore  'LA May     1 

Seamen      .  MMP/MEBA.  ARA/NMU June  16 

Clerical::;:;::;;:::;:::;;; oeiu juiy  9 

Seamen. MEBA July  25 

Shinvard  lAM.. Aug.    4 

^^""Ilo   ..  lUMSWA... Septl2 

Do lUMSWA do.... 

Seamen::::;;;:;:;;;;;;;;-;-: mmp oct  i 

-Shipyard -  "TA  lAM an,     1 

Seamen     MFOW,MCS Jan. 

Harb:r  UMD. Feb. 

Shipyard:;;::::::.:; umswa war. 

Long'hore- - - -.-  ILWU Mar. 

Harbor SIU --  Mar.    6 

Longshore ILA Mar.  19 

Harbor..... IBU Apr.     1 

Do    IBU May     5 

Do  .  TWU ; June  15 

Rivers MMPMEBA  NMU July     1 

Longshore:.: - 'LA..         - July     3 

Shipyard  MTA  lAM Aug.  24 

^  p'do  ::::::::::;::::...-- mtaiam sept  2 

Longshore. ILA - -.--  Oct     1 

Shipyard... UMSWA Nov.  23 

-Shipyard..... UMSWA Jan. 

Longshore - ILA 

Clerical OtIU 

Longshore ILA 


14 
I 
1 
9 


1960- 


Do 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Shipyard 

Do 

Clerical OEIU 

Longshore - - IL* 


ILA 

ILWU 

ILA 

ILA 

UMSWA Oct 

lAM Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec 


Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

May 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept 


22 
8 

14 

15 

16 

12 

1 

8 

31 

2 

21 
7 

10 

9 

9 

27 


1961-Harbor  MMP/MEBASIU Jan. 

Longshore....- ILWU..  Feb. 

Do  ILWU/IBT - Mar 

Do ILWU Mar 

Clerical;":;;:::;;::;::::: oeiu - Apr.  28 

Do  OEIU May   15 

Seamen  -   -  MMP  MEBA  ARA/NMU June  16 

Do.;::::::::::::;;;::::::;::.; mmpmeba  ara June  le 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


8  450    Tankers— Atlantic  and  Gull  Coast  ports. 

7  15    Local  pier.  New  York. 

b  96    Local  stevedore  firm,  New  York. 

2  184    Holland-America  Line  piers,  Hoboken. 

2  225    Isthmian  Line  piers,  New  York. 
56  130    Stevedore  piers,  New  York. 

49  200    Local  Jersey  City  piers. 

3  96  Do. 

10  300    Jarka  Stevedoring  piers.  New  York. 

12  560    American  shipbuilding  yards,  Toledo  and  Lorain. 

1  46     Pier  74,  North  River,  Hew  York. 

4  465    Savannah  M.  &  F.  Yard. 

55  121    Harbor  Tugs,  Port  ot  New  York 

18  353    B,  &  0,  SS  Co.,  Miami,  Fla. 

1  51     APL  piers,  San  Francisco. 

1  6,300    Hudson  River  piers.  Port  of  New  York. 

36  2. 000    California  shipyards, 

1  6,000    California  ports. 

16  300    Brooklyn  piers,  Port  of  New  York, 

40  10    Tank  Barge  personnel,  New  Jersey  refineries. 

34  100    Marine  Welding,  New  Orleans  (plumbers), 

1  48    Hampton  Engineering,  California  (repairmen). 

1  103    Argentine  State  Line  office,  New  York. 

2  460    AEL  offices  and  piers,  New  York, 

1  273    Argentine  State  Line  office.  New  York. 

2  332    Luckenbach  offices  and  piers,  New  York. 

2  75    Royal  Netherlands  office  and  piers,  New  York. 

8  22     lstf)mian  piers.  New  York 

2  125    Moore  IVlcCormack  piers,  New  York, 

10  4.000    Longshore  versus  Teamsters,  Port  of  New  York. 

29  30,000    Port  ot  New  York,                               ' 

1  500     Marine  repair  yards.  Port  of  New  York. 

1  5,000    Port  ot  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

2  4.500    Bethlehem  Steel  Shipyards,  Baltimore. 

3  5,600    New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J. 

2  20,000    Port  ol  New  York. 

91  45    (SS  Pacificus  case,  1  ship  ) 

15  5,000    Port  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

6  1.000    Ships  in  Pacific  coast  ports. 

1  13.000    California  ports 

7  28,000    Atlantic  and  gull  ports  (tankers). 
17  125    Baltimore  tug  operators. 

3  450    Mississippi  River  Barge  Lines. 

2  150    Mathis  Shipyard  Camden.  N.J. 

2  600    Port  of  New  York  (local  piers). 

8  32,  000    Port  ot  New  York  (spread  to  Atlantic  and  gull  ports). 
20  650    Port  ot  New  York  (scalemen  weighers). 

45  1,500    Sun  Shipyard,  Chester  Pa, 

3  85    San  Francisco  Bay  tugs. 
34  60    Norfolk,  Va    tug  operators 

8  6, 800    Atlantic  and  gulf  coast  ports. 

4  300    Great  Lakes  ports, 

3  1,300    Merrill-Stevens  Yard,  Jacksonville 

2g',  1,800    Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co  (Great  Lakes). 

5  2,400    Bethlehem  Steel  repair  yards.  New  York. 

9  60,000     Atlantic  and  gult  ports. 

36  4,000    Tugs,  harbor  cratt.  Port  ol  New  York. 

10  45,000    Atlantic  coast  ports. 

64  1, 178     Bull  Line  piers  and  ships,  New  York. 

28  1500    Bath  Iron  Works  Yard,  Bath,  Maine. 

7  30    Harbor  pilots,  Cleveland  and  Chicago. 

1  900    Cleveland.  Chicago  (support  ot  pilots).             .,,.„.. 

3  6  500    Atlantic  and  gult  ports  (130  ships  delayed  due  MEBA). 
5  75    Greek  and  Belgian  Lines  piers,  New  York. 

4  1  200    Atlantic  and  gult  ports  (tankers). 

64  1200    American  Shipbuilding  Yards.  Toledo,  Lorain,  Buftalo. 

8  2,100    Maryland  Shipbuilding  Yard,  Baltimore. 
40  175    Craig  Shipyard,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

7  6,100    AM.vil  operators,  Atlantic  ports. 

69  1,250    Ship  repair  yards,  New  Crieans. 

J  600    San  Francisco. 

7  4  000    Tugs  and  oil  craft,  Port  of  New  York. 

1  l!  100    Alabama  DD  and  SB,  Mobile. 

3  1,000    San  Francisco. 

20  24    Tug  crews,  New  Orleans. 

7  4  500     Port  of  Philadelphia, 

165  110    Tug  crews,  Port  ot  Los  Angeles. 

259  175    Tug  crews.  Port  of  San  Francisco. 

4  1,  250    Railroad  tugs.  Port  of  New  York. 
122  1.500    Mississippi  River  Barge  Line. 

19  2.000    Sugar  piers,  Philadelphia 

156  8  000    Ship  repair  yards,  San  Francisco  to  Seattle. 

47  iT,  500    Pacific  coast  shipyards.                  ..„„,.■    v 

8  52,000    Atlantic  and  gulf  ports  (approximately  220  ships). 
42  !   laO    Todd  Shipyard,  Los  Angele-:, 

149  18  500    Bethlehem  Steelyards,  Atlantic  coast, 

92  60    Gram  Trimmers,  Port  of  New  York. 

8  20,  000     Port  ot  New  York  (including  longshore). 

19  3.800    Great  Lakes  ports. 

7  150    American  Export  Line  piers.  New  York. 

14  3,  500    Containership  "Hawaiian  Citizen,"  Los  Angeles. 

8  700    Grain  elevator  piers,  Chicago. 
14  75    Gram  elevator  piers,  Buftalo. 

37  110    Merrill-Stevens  yard,  Jacksonville. 

12  1,100    Ship  repair  yards,  New  York, 

4  120    American  Export  Line  piers.  New  York, 
2  3.000    South  Atlantic  ports 

13  600    Railroad  tugs,  Port  ot  New  York. 

5  125    East  Bay  piers,  San  Francisco 

4  10.000    Automation,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

2  1  500    Stop-work  meeting,  Seattle. 

8  106    French  Line  office  and  piers.  New  York. 

1  120    American  Export  piers,  Jersey  City. 

18  13.200    Atlantic  and  gulf  ports. 

18  2.600    Pacific  coast  ports. 
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Year  and  industry  category 


Unions  involved 


Com- 
menced 


1%1— ContinueJ 

Shipyard lAM/IBE... 

Clerical OEIU 

Seamen mmp  .;; 

Longshore ilwu 

1962-Clerical ;      "'  qeiu 

Seanjen ;..;;;  SUP  MFOWMCS" 

,^.  Do    : MEBA 

Shipyard UMSWA 

Seamen meba     . 

00 MEBA 


Do. 
Do. 


|h'py»r<i ."";;-;  ;''."!;.'i;;!;;  mtc 

!«"•«"- MMP/ARA  NMU 


July  1 

July  13 
Sept.  28 

Oct.  9 

Feb.  1 

Mar.  16 

Mar.  28 

Mar.  29 

Apr.  12 

May  3 

NMU  SIU May  16 

MEBA June  13 

July  19 


Aug.  3 

Oct.  1 

Dec.  5 

Dec.  24 


Mar.    4 
Mar.  22 


sh;^a;;i::;:::::::::::::::::;::;;:;:: "«^/'*«anm" Juiy  31 

Longshore (la  

Seamen [.["[[\\\  MEBA 

Longshore ii_a  

1963— Longshore ...jV.'.'     ILA 

Shipyard ........'.'.  f. 

Longshore '..'.'...'...'..  '."\ik 

-      Do !.!".'?."!"!!!"  ILA"!"!;;; Mar'  22 

Seamen MMP.AMO l\]]"""  May'  14 

MEBA May     6 

SUPNMU May  19 

NMU  SUP May  20 

NMU/MEBA June  10 


Do. 
Do.. 


Do. 
Do.. 


'■'"'S^hore ILA ju„e  17 

Sea^^en NMU,MMP  MEBA June  28 

°° MMP July   25 

Oo r^MU  MEBA Sept.  16 

Sl'iPvartl Welders Sept  6 

"e Ironworkers Sept  23 

HarSor  Workers UMD Nov.    4 


Ship  Repair jam 


Longshore \[_/^ 

1964-Seamen MMP'TOA. 


Nov.    6 

Dec.   18 
Jan.     3 


Do. 

Do. 


Hartior.. 
Seamen. 


MMP.AMO Jan.     8 

MEBA Jan.   16 

UMD(rjMU) Feb.     1 

MMP/AMO Mar.    3 


Longshore |la 

Shipyard jbb 

Longshore ila 

Shipyard Moulders. 


Longshore |  la 

Ssamen ;^f^^J 


See  footnotes  at  end  ot'  table. 


Number  of- 


Days 


Workers 


Area 


70 

4 

14 

19 

1 

27 

14 

13 

7 

5 

27 

53 

2 

13 

1 

5 

9 


« 


33 
2 

2 
2 
14 


22 

30 
10 


375 
125 
40 

120 

SO 

48 
£50 


1 

150 

28 

iS 

20 

48 

14 

600 

14 

358 

7 

400 

4 

ng  nonunion 


3 
33 


Mar,    5 

1 

250 

Mar.|16 

16 

3,500 

Mar.  19 

1 

1,200 

Apr.    6 

7 

15 

May  18 

1 

2,500 

Mayl  28 

5 

550 

1,  300    National  Steel  Shipbuilding,  San  Diego. 
150    Hellenic  (Greek)  Line  piers,  New  York. 
2,200    Pacific  coast  (resumption  of  June  16). 
60    Scrap  metal  piers,  Los  Angeles 
250    American  Export  piers,  Jersey  City. 
5,  300    West  coast  operators  (excludes  tankers). 
(2)  Isbrandtsen  transfer  of  ships  to  AEL. 

100    American  Shipbuilding  yard,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
(-)  Resumption  of  dispute  with  Isbrandtsen 

(•)  Do 

1,600    Robin  Line  (19  Mnrmac  ships  idled). 
(2)  Resumption  of  dispute  with  Isbrandtsen. 

9,  000    Metropolitan  Trade  Council  Electric  Boat. 
105     MS  "Savannah,"  Yorktown   Vs 
200    Welders.  Todd  Yard,  San  Pedro, 
70,000    Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts. 

105     NS  "Savannah,"  Los  Angeles. 
70, 000     Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts  (ended  in  1963). 

70,000    Continuation  of  Dec.  24  strike;  ended  on  Jan.  25,  1963;  -ee  abov» 
Ship  carpenters;  New  Orleans  yards. 
North  Carolina  State  docks  Wilmington,  N.C. 
North  Carolina  State  docks,  Morehead  City  N  C 
SS  Dearborn,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  MMP  picketed  due  to  AMO  (MEBA) 

manning  of  deck  officers. 
NS   Savannah,   Galveston;   engineers  refuse  to  sail'   implement 

resignations  ot  Nov  30,  1962    sailing  canceled  by  M  A. 
SS  P    ST.   Forester,  P.   &  T    Navigator  at  New  Orleans:  ships 
transferred  by  sale  from  SbP  to  NMU  company;  SUP  refused 
to  relinquish  shipboard  )Cbs. 
SS  Mormacmar,  San  Francisco;  NMU  retaliation  for  P.  &  T.  ships 

at  New  Orleans. 
SS  Maximus  at  Philadelphia,  first  voyage  with  new  owners-  ship 
manned  by  NMU  and  BMO:  MEBA  picketed  against  BMO  NMU 
retaliated  by  picketing  MEBA  ships  on  3  coasts.  19  U.S.  and  17 
foreign. flag  ships  idled  by  10th  dav  Truce  ended  stoppage 
June  20  to  permit  SS  Maximus  sail  Cuba  assignment 
Port  of  Wiami,  ILA  picketed  5  FF  cruiiO  ships  lor  using 

labor  handling  passenger  baggage. 
At  Marcus  Hcok,  Pa.;SS  "Sinclair  Texas"  delivered  by  sh  pbuildeis; 
unions  delayed  maiden  voyage  deparl'jre  demanding  increased 
manning;  subsequently  withdrew  demands 
Los  Angeles;  expiration  lumber  schooner  conliacis:  SS  "Cynthia 
Olsen"  and  "Alaska  Spruce"  strikebound;  resumed  operation 
Aug    !3. 
SS    'flmerica"at  New  York;  NMU  charged  discrimination  against 
NMU  members  by  MEBA  engineering  officer  Sailings  cancelled 
crew  paid  off,  ship  laid  up.  Sailings  resumed  Feb.  7   1964 
Alabama  Drydock  and  Shipbuilding,  Mobile;  Wildcat  strike.  Weld- 
ers returned  to  work  Sept.  20,   1963  grievances  settled  with 
management. 
National  Steel  uiid  Shipbuilding,  San  Diego;  seniority  grievance 
employees  returned  to  work  Sept  30,  1963  pending  negotiations 
with  NASSCO. 
Port  ot  New  York;  UMD  Local  333  (NMU)  pickets  set  out  agamsi 
ships  of  Sea-Land  and  Seatrain  lines  for  using  ronumon  tugs  in 
Puerto  Rico;  2  Seatrain  and  2  Sea-Land  ships  delayed  at  New 
York. 
Port  ot  HiM  York;  Machinists  strike  against  16  New  York  ship 
repair  f'rms;  1  MSTS  transport  and  i  commercial  ship  strike- 
bound in  repair  yards;  FCMS  acted  to  establish  new  contract 
work  resumed  Nov.  15.  1963. 
Port  of  New  York;  Norwegian-American  Line  pier;  wildcat  strike 

ot  4  gangs;  'ssues  not  given. 
SS  "Point  Vicente"  (tanker)  picketed  by  MMP  (Pac>  due  to  males 
supplied  by  TOA,  an  MEB^  .jffiliate.  Minor  de'ay  to  ship;  Cole, 
AFL  CIO  impartial  umpire  ruled  arainst  MMP  sction, 
SS   "Christopher"  at  Baltimore  picketed   by   MMP  due  to  deck 
officers  supplied  by  AMO,  an  MEBA  affiliate.  Minor  delay  to 
ship;  Cole  found  MMP  in  violation, 
SS  "President  Wilson"  at  San  Francisco,  MEBA  refuses  to  sign  on 
until  pension  demands  met.  12  otner  ships  m  Pacific  coast  ports 
affected  but  without  delay  to  sailings. 
Port  of  New  York;  commercial  tug  contract  expired  Jan.  31;  crews 

of  tugs,  barges,  and  scoivs  included  in  total  workers. 
SS  "Columbia"  picketed  by  fAMP  due  to  mates  supplied  by  AMO 
(MEBA  affiliate);  ship  harassed  but  sails;  Mar.  15  longshoremen 
from  Philadelphia  loin  demonstration,  Philadelphia,  cargo 
activity  suspended  4  hours;  Apr.  10  MMP  (Pacific)  pickets  ship 
at  Pittsburg,  Calif.,  terminal  ot  U.S.  Steel;  MMP  joined  by  ILWU 
in  picketing;  ship  harassed  but  maintains  schedule  Apr  21  .it 
Morrisville  (Philadelphia)  ship  picketed  by  iMf.'P  and  ILA 
picketing  resumed  at  Pittsburg,  Calif,  May  9  and  again  at 
Morrisville,  June  4.  June  8,  SIU  crew  supports  ILA  and  leaves 
ship;  June  18,  Federal  court  halts  ILA  picketing;  SIU  crew  re- 
joins ship;  June  20  ship  sails  for  west  coast  July  7,  ship  arrive' 
Pittsburg,  Calif.;5teelworkers cross  MMP  and  ILWU  picketlines. 
July  9,  ILWU  enjoined  against  p.cketmg,  ship  departs  for  east 
coast;  MMP  plans  lor  future  picketing  uncertain, 
Brooklyn    wildcat  strike  re  penalt/  cargo  rate  lor  handling  talc 

rubber;  2  ships  immobilized. 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  boilermakers  in  wildcat  walkout  due 
toemployer'sdisciplinary  actions;  strikers  return  to  worn  Apr,  6 
Port  of  New  York;  dispute  with  New  York  Waterfront  Commission 

re  senioiity  hiring. 
Puget  Sound  Bridge  &  Drydock,  work  on  MSTS  68a;  moulders  stage 
walkout  over  yard's  contracting  out  work  on  capstan,  winches, 
windlass,  other  castings.  Moulders  returned  a.m.  Apr.  13. 
Port  ot  New  York;  500  chenangoes  charge  uiversion  of  v/ork  h 

longshoremen;  2,000  L  S  immobilized  by  pickets. 
NMU  charge  4  Colonial  Tankers  sold  to  iVestern  Tankers,  Inc 
(Isbrandt.  Sub.)  manned  by  SIU.  11  AEIL  snips  strikebound 
Arbitrator  calls  meeting;  NMU  declines  attendance;  strike  action 
suspended  by  NMU;  $40,000,000  damage  suit  filed  by  NMU 
rejected  by  courts. 


100 


9 
3,000 
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Year  and  industry  category 


Unions  involved 


Com- 
menced 


Number  ot— 


Days 


Workers 


Area 


1964— Continnued 
Clerical 

Longshore... 

Seamen 

Shipyard 


OEIU. 


June    5 


17 


110 


ILA June  27 


MEBA June  29 


lAMetal July     1 


40 


20 


Seamen MEBA. 


Longshore SIU. 


July     6 
Aug.     1 


159 


35 


Do , 

Do 
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ILA Aug.    3 

BTC Aug,    4 

ILA Aug.  19 

MEBA do... 

MEBA Aug.  20  . 

ILA Aug.  25 

MMP Sept.  23 

ILA. Oct.     1 

ILA Dec.  21 
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15 
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New  York,  office  workers  picket  French  Line;  no  ships  in  port 
Sliike  action  extended  to  Baltimore  June  16;  French  Line  cargo 
ship  delayed;  new  contract  reached  June  20,  workers  returned 
June  22. 

Pier  97,  North  River,  NY.,  2  gangs  stage  wildcat  walkout  due  to 
pier  superintendent  refusal  to  hire  1  obieclionable  individual. 
Passengers  liom  2  inbound  ships  handle  own  baggage  Pier 
normal  following  day, 

SS   "Inger"  (Reynolds  Alum)  at  Galveston,    picketed  by  MEBA 

claiming  75  percent  ship's  engineers  were  members  MEBA 
altho  represented  by  ALGA  (American  Licensed  (Jificers  Associa- 
tion) of  Collin's  Independent  Tankers.  Pickets  removed  by  court 
order. 
1, 100  NASSCO  Yard,  San  Diego;  contracts  expired  June  30  tor  machinists, 
ironworkers,  carpenters,  electticians,  operating  engineers, 
painters,  and  Iruckdnvers.  (Moulders'  contiact  expires  Sept.  1 
but  moulders  joined  walkout  in  sympathy.)  Five  other  local  ship- 
yards repair  yards  in  area  also  strikebound;  5  MA  CUS  hulls  at 
NASSCO  involved.  Aug.  17,  machinists,  painters,  electricians,  and 
carpenters  vote  to  accept  terms;  Aug,  19  teamsters  and  iron- 
workers vole  to  accept;  pickets  withdrawn  noon  Aug.  19;  work 
resumes  Aug,  20. 

SS   "Waller   Pice"  (Reynolds   Aluminum)  at   Longview,  Wash., 

picketed  hy  MEBA,  (same  grievance  as  SS  "Inger,"  above) 
Reynolds  grants  representative  election;  both  SS  "Inger"  and 
"Walter  Rice"  vote  against  affiliation  with  MEBA 
Port  of  Galveston;  grain  elevator  leased  by  Bunge  (new  lessee) 
resulted  in  discharge  ot  35  plant  personnel;  United  Industrial 
Workers  (SIU  affiliate)  picket  in  protest;  tempoiary  injunction 
halts  picketing  Aug.  4;  no  ships  delayed  or  affected  until  Nov.  8 
when  foreign-flag  ship  attempts  to  load  390.000  bushels  grain: 
picketing  limited  to  elevator,  foreign-dag  ship  SS  "Jupiter' 
sails  Nov.  12  without  loading;  dispute  ended  Jan.  7,  1965. 

Galveston,  frain  samplers  ILA  local  1849,  contract  expiration; 
longshoremen  honor  picket  line;  1  ship  ?ffected  Aug.  3;  samplers 
return  to  work  while  negotiations  resume;  .agreement  reached 
Sept.  9-  (20  cents  over  2  years). 

Houston,  gram  samplers,  contract  expires;  pickets  aflect  50  percent 
of  port  activity;  17  ships  idled  when  longshoremen  honor  picket 
lines;  Aug.  6,  picketing  limited  to  grain  elevators;  2  ships  idled; 
Aug.  7  SS  "Transyork"  sailed  without  loading;  agreement 
reached  Aug  28,  (20  cent"-  over  2  years), 

Galveston,  pickets  protest  wage  scale  in  city  contracts  for  pier 
renovation  v/ork;  all  pott  facilities  idled  except  banana  piers; 
Aug,  6  picketing  restricted  to  pier  14,  Aug.  13  pickets  removed, 
port  returns  to  normal, 

Philadelphia,  longshoremen  protest  location  ot  new  hiring  center, 
14  ships  affected.  Hiring  center  originally  introduced  May  1962 
meeting  with  similar  objection  then;  center  is  to  eliminate  14 
shapeup  points  on  waterfront   Port  returned  to  normal  Aug.  20. 

SS  "Mormacargo"  at  Pascagoula;  engineers  dispute  mechanized 
ship  duties,  refuse  to  sail  vessel  when  delivered  by  builders; 
agreement  between  Mormac  and  MEBA  reached  Aug.  26;  ship 
sailed  Aug.  28  for  Boston  to  load. 

SS  "f/largaret  Brown"  (Bloomfield)  at  Beaumont,  engineers  cause 
33-hour  work  stoppage  on  rumors  of  ship's  sale  to  States  Marine; 
status  of  engineers'  job  security  at  issue. 

Philadelphia,  longshoremen  resume  work  stoppage  ot  Aug.  19 
rehiring  center;  27  ships  affected  Aug.  26;  ILA  executive  com- 
mittee ruled  shapeup  hiring  to  be  resumed;  port  normal  Aug,  29, 

SS  "Gulf  Cradcr"  (GSA)  at  Avondale  Yard,  N,0,,  MMP  refuse  to 
sign  on  due  to  chief  officer  required  to  stand  watch;  dispute 
suspended  at  arbitiator's  findings;  GSA  filed  suit  in  federal 
Court  to  compel  MMP  to  provide  deck  officers;  ship  commenced 
loading  Oct,  10, sails  Oct.  20. 
60.000  Atlantic  and  gull  ports;  contract  expired  Sept.  30,  1964;  30  U.S. 
and  167  foreign-flag  ships  immobilized  1st  day;  restraining  order 
Oct.  2,  ports  returned  to  normal  Oct.  3;  (ships  crews  remained 
assigned  to  their  ships). 
Atlantic  and  golf  [lorts;  Taft-Hartley  injunction  expired  Dec.  20; 
tentative  agreem.ent  reached  at  Port  of  New  York;  wildcat  strikes 
erupted  at  most  principal  ports  on  Dec.  21,  Dec.  22  and  Dec.  23; 
New  York  back  to  normal  Dec,  23;  Baltimore  idle;  Houston,/ 
Galveston  provide  50  percent  of  labor  required,  no  right  gangs; 
Dec,  24,  all  Atlantic  ports  working  except  Baltimore,  all  gulf  ports 
working  except  west  gulf;  Dec,  28,  all  Atlantic  ports  working, 
west  gult  still  hampered;  Dec,  29,  Houston  longshoremen  fill 
70  percent  of  demand ;  Dec  30,  all  ports  normal  except  for  Houston 
supplying  70  percent  of  demand. 


1,500 


2,000 


36 
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'  Includes  related  idleness,  seamen  strikers  only,  approximately  70,000. 
''  MEBA  picketing  caused  some  dislocations  in  American  Export  operations  of  former  Isbiandtsen 
ships  and  also  some  AEL  ships.  No  loss  in  shipboard  employment;  approximately  300  longshoremen 


affected  along  several  Brooklyn  piers  for  sporadic  periods. 
"'  Indehnite. 
'  Varies. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the  list 
indicates  that  there  have  been  230 
strikes  in  that  period  of  time  in  the  mer- 
chant marine. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  During 
one  of  the  recent  maritime  strikes  I  was 
talking  with  representatives  of  the  in- 
dustry. They  made  it  very  clear  that 
they  were  not  in  the  least  bit  concerned 
about  the  size  of  the  demands  of  the 


union  and  that  they  were  perfectly  will- 
ing to  agree  to  all  or  any  of  the  demands 
the  following  day  provided  the  Govern- 
ment would  also  agree  because,  they  said, 
to  the  extent  any  increase  in  wages  would 
be  granted  it  would  automatically  re- 
quire an  increase  in  their  subsidy.  Under 
the  subsidy  the  Government  would  un- 
derwrite practically  all  of  the  increase. 
It  was  not  a  negotiation  between  man- 
agement and  the  union,  but  rather  ne- 
gotiation between  the  taxpayers  and  the 
union. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Exactly.  When  the 
union  leaders  and  the  operators  know 
that  the  Government  Is  going  to  pick  up 
the  tab,  there  is  no  restraint  in  trying 
to  develop  the  mdustrv',  none  whatso- 
ever. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
tabulation  of  the  cost  of  the  .sub.sidies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE-MARITIME  ADMINISTRATION 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  OPERATING-DIFFERENTIAL.   CONSTRUCTION-DIFFERENTIAL,  AND   RECONSTRUCTION-DIFFERENTIAL 
SUBSIDIES-BY  FISCAL  YEARS  FROM  INCEPTION  (JULY  1,  1936)  THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1967 


Operatlng- 

differentral 

subsidy 


Construction- 

differential 
subsidy 


Reconstruction- 
differential 
subsidy 


Inception  through  June  30.  1949. 
Inception  through  June  30.  1953. 
Inception  through  June  30,  1954. 
Fiscal  year  ended: 

June  30,  1950 

June  30,  1951 

June  30,  1952 

June  30,  1953 

June  30.  1954 

June  30.  1955 

June  30.  1956 

June  ju,  1957 

June  30,  1958 

June  30,  1959 

June  30,  1960. 

June  30.  1961 

June  30.  1962 

June  30.  1963 

June  30,  1964 

June  30.  1965 

June  30.  1966 

June  30,  1%7 


$16,601,213 


$131;  571. 571 


J3,286,8«8 


Trtai: 


5. 784,  595 

14,018.284  

41,437,567      

62  838  704            -  

85  038  513 

5  538.417 

115,391,111 

5,358,663  .... 

135,  342, 146 

1,613,737 

14, 358. 668 

108,292,274 

16, 379, 076 

3, 909. 195 

120,  031, 522 

22.637,540 

4, 709. 383 

127,693,052 

21,579,547 

7.065,416 

152.756.154 

69.156,794 

4.828.227 

150,142,575 

102,118.519 

1,215,432 

181,918,753 

136.858.253 

4, 150.  591 

220.676,585 

90.  514. 302 

4.181,314 

203.036.847 

77,234,458 

1,565.087 

213,334,409 

87.649,008 

38, 138 

186. 628. 357 

70.810,939 

2,571,565 

175,631,850 

81.  592.  502 

932.114 

2, 316.  594, 621 

920,713,336 

52.932.019 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator speaks  about  the  shipping  industry 
and  the  ship-construction  industry  los- 
ing their  initiative  as  a  result  of  having 
been  oversubsidized.  I  wonder  if  the  sit- 
uation is  not  somewhat  comparable  to 
the  experience  of  a  certain  sportsman 
who  was  feeding  migratory  waterfowl  on 
a  pond  on  his  farm.  The  waterfowl  be- 
came so  used  to  being  fed  that  when  the 
pond  froze  over  and  the  sportsman  did 
not  put  out  the  com  the  waterfowl 
stood  there  waiting  to  be  fed  and  starved. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
found  that  when  there  has  been  too 
much  feeding  of  migratory  waterfowl  in 
an  area  it  causes  the  waterfowl  to  forget 
how  to  search  for  food  for  themselves; 
once  the  food  is  taken  away  they  stay 
there  and  starve. 

Our  shipbuilding  industry,  to  an  ex- 
tent, has  been  feeding  at  the  public 
trough  so  long  that  it  has  forgotten  how 
to  operate  in  the  free  entei-prise  sy.=tem. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  the  illustra- 
tion which  the  Senator  has  given  is 
excellent. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  a  question.  I  have  the 
figures  on  my  desk,  but  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  can  give  them  to  me. 

What  amount  did  the  administration 
recommend  for  the  shipbuilding  indus- 
try for  fiscal  year  1969^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  ad- 
ministration recommended  a  construc- 
tion differential  subsidy  total  of  $119,- 
800.000.  The  committee  approved  a  total 
in  the  bill  before  us  of  $237,470,000.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  almost  double 
the  amount  which  the  administration 
asked  for.  or  an  increase  from  $119,800,- 
000  to  $237,470,000,  which  is  an  increase 
of  $117,670,000.  The  pending  amendment 
which  is  being  offered  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would 
reduce  that  figure  to  the  exact  amount 
requested  by  the  administration,  or  a 
reduction  of  SI  17.6  million. 

On  another  item 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  us  not  go  into  that 
other  item  at  this  time.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor will  not  insist 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Surely. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
former  head  of  the  merchant  marine  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Johnson,  based 
upon  his  experience  as  chairman  of  the 
board,  practically  made  the  same  recom- 
mendations and  the  same  argument  that 
Mr.  Boyd  made,  and  the  same  approach 
the  administration  has  made,  about  the 
need  to  refoiTn  the  laws  of  the  merchant 
marine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Johnson  dealing 
with  the  subject  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob.jection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  .'\meric.\n  Partnekship:   The  U.S. 

Merchant  Marine 

(Remarks   prepared   lor  delivery   before   the 

Mid-Gulf    Conference    on    Transportation 

and    Industrial    Modernization    for    Profit 

and  Growth,  luncheon.   New  Orleans.   La  . 

February    9,    1965.    by    Nicholas    Johnson. 

Maritime  Administrator,   U.a.  Department 

of  Commerce) 

Problems  of  modernization  In  the  trans- 
portation industry  are  among  the  most  ex- 
citing and  potentially  rewarding  facing  the 
United  States  today;  and,  of  course,  I  think 
that  those  confronting  the  maritime  indus- 
try present  many  of  the  most  fascinating 
challenges  of  all. 

The  shipping  industry  has  only  recently 
commenced  to  be  attuned  to  modernizing 
and  mechanizing  the  fleet.  .'Vnd  now.  when 
the  pace  of  technologicil  advance  has  picked 
up,  we  discover  that  modernization  is  not 
alone  a  question  of  technology.  It  is  a  search 
for  new  perspectives. 

This  search  has  been  an  exciting  one  for 
me,  for  I  have  been  seeking  the  Ideas,  expe- 
rience and  Judgment  of  those  who  know  the 
shipping  business  and  of  the  laboring  men 
who  serve  it.  It  has,  I  think,  been  exciting 
for  the  industry  as  well.  We  have  stumbled 
over  a  few  myths  and  misunderstandings, 
and  found  new  truths. 

Some  of  our  problems  remind  me  of  the 
fellow  who  joined  the  Navy  and  found  him- 
self on  a  training  ship  When  he  lost  his  hat 
overboard  one  day,  he  was  told  we  would 
have  to  pay  for  it.  He  protested,  and  said, 
"Supf>ose  I  had  borrowed  a  Jeep  and  It  had 


been  stolen,  would  I  have  to  pay  for  that'" 
The  supply  officer  patiently  explained  that  iii 
the  service  one  paid  for  all  the  povernment 
property  lost.  "My  Lord,"  gasped  the  booi 
"now  I  understand  why  Captains  go  down 
with  their  ships." 

Tills  story  has  a  special  fXJlnt  for  Ameri- 
cans, for  as  a  nation  we  do  have  to  i)ay  itir 
our  ships,  and  although  in  doing  so  ther*- 
Is  not  yet  any  question  of  gonig  down  witii 
our  ships,  our  problems  liave  certainly  di- 
minished our  stature  as  a  maritime  nation 
These  are  serious  problenis.  for  the  mer- 
chant marine  is  an  essential  part  of  our 
economy  and  of  our  whole  national  life. 

We  are  the  world's  largest  iradlng  na- 
tion, supplying  some  315  million  tons  of 
imports  and  exports  each  year- — 09-c  o: 
which  go  by  ship. 

Nearly  six  out  of  every  hundred  workers 
in  this  country  make  their  living  on  farni- 
and  factories  pro\iding  goods  for  export.  La.^t 
year  America".s  3.5  million  farm  families  pro- 
duced and  sold  over  1.6  billion  bushels  >: 
grain  for  expvort.  Most  of  ihe  major  citit- 
of  the  United  States,  and  scores  of  other.- 
are  ports.  One  ton  of  general  c.irgo  iiatidieti 
in  a  port  generates  between  S15  and  S20  If  i 
the  economy  of  the  surrounding  area — clu^. 
to  SI  billion  per  year  in  our  port  commu- 
nities. 

The  shipping  industry  ^enr  rat«s  about  $1  'i 
billion  of  gross  national  product,  and  pa\s 
about  $75  million  in  federal  and  local  ta.\c•^; 
Its  workers  pay  over  $80  million  in  person,. I 
income  taxes.  It  provides  employment  icr 
about  200  thousand  men.  including  lonc- 
shoremen. 

The  merchant  ships  under  our  control  ar. 
vital  elements  in  our  power  as  a  trading  n.-.- 
tlon.  We  must  have  a  strong  voice  in  inter- 
national shipping  circles,  and  maintain  .•,:. 
impact  on  world  shipping  rates.  Our  nation  .; 
security,  in  wars  both  !iot  and  cold,  requires 
the  availability  of  U.S. -flag  merchant  ship; 
for  many  support  services.  Our  shipping  pol- 
icies affect  nrtually  every  Department  ;;: 
our  federal  government  in  some  way. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  any  seriou.s 
diminution  in  otir  merchaiit  seapower  is  a 
matter  of  grave  national  concern. 

In  part,  it  is  a  problem  which  can  be  met 
by  -American  shippers  simply  understanding 
the  benefits — to  them  ,nd  to  our  nation  — 
of  shipping  on  American  vessels.  Our  lir.ir 
service  is  better  than  any  :n  the  world,  a:. a 
yet  offers  rates  as  low  as  on  foreign  ships. 

Because  the  merchant  marine  is  an  is- 
sentlal  part  of  our  economy,  very  early  ::i 
otir  national  life  there  was  created  a  unique: . 
.'American  partnership  of  industry  and  gov- 
ernment, a  partnership  whose  goal  was  to 
create  and  maintain  an  .American  merchair, 
marine.  In  times  of  crisis  that  partnersh;;.; 
has  produced  miracles — like  the  50  mlUic:. 
gross  tons  of  ships  built  during  World  W.  r 
n.  But  even  in  times  of  calm  the  need  con- 
tinues. 

As  one  partner,  it  is  my  job  to  report  'o 
you  the  facts,  problems,  and  alternative  .'^r- 
lutions — for  solutions  there  are.  It  is  our  jcb 
together  to  make  the  choices  that  will  re- 
build our  fleet — for  rebtiild  we  must.  All  mv 
energies  are  presently  committed  to  that 
end. 

StTBSIDIZED    LINERS.    315 

A  few  figures  will  suggest  the  depth  and 
immediacy  of  our  problem.  Our  foreign  trade 
liner  fleet  is  composed  of  some  315  subsidized 
and  about  100  tinsubsldized  liner  ships.  Tl:e 
subsidized  ships  are  as  fast  and  modern  .  s 
an7  In  the  world,  and  although  there  ha-,e 
been  some  alterations  in  the  original  re- 
placement schedule,  the  fleet  nevertheless  :i 
being  renewed. 

UNSrBSIDIZED    LINERS,    100 

Of  the  100  unsubsidlzed  ships,  however,  ai: 
but  5  date  from  World  War  II.  Yet  no  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  the  replacement  of 
this  fleet.  Unless  we  alter  course,  these  100 
ships  will  disappear  from  the  American-flag 
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merchant  marine  over  the  next  Ave  to  ten 

years.  ,  . 

To  grant  applications  for  operating  sub- 
sidy on  these  old  ships  woxUd  require  an  ad- 
ditional subsidy  of  about  $50  million  iier 
year  To  replace  them  under  present  pro- 
grams would  cost  the  government  on  the 
order  of  an  additional  $600  million. 

We  are  not  faced  with  an  easy  choice.  Look 
at  the  result  if  we  do  not  replace  these  ships. 
In  1963  the  total  ;unount  of  government- 
sponsored  cargo  moving  on  American  liner 
ships  was  about  7.2  million  tons.  Without 
the  unsubsidlzed  liners  all  of  this  cargo  will 
have  to  go  on  the  subsidized  ships,  and  the 
percentage  of  purely  commercial  cargo  on 
these  ships  will  then  decline  to  at  most  40%. 
What  would  be  left  of  our  purely  commercial 
merchant  marine? 

If  we  look  at  the  dry  bulk  segment  of  our 
fleet  the  situation  is  even  more  serious.  We 
now' carry  about  5'"o  of  our  total  dry  bulk 
trade:  wheat,  coal,  iron  ore,  etc  In  the  next 
twenty  vears  the  amount  of  dry  bulk  cargo 
in  the  "international  trade  of  the  United 
States  will  leap  from  140  million  to  380  mil- 
lion tons.  Meanwhile,  our  capacity  to  carry 
that  trade  will  decline  from  today's  small 
7.8  million  tons  to  a  puny  3.9  million  tons— 
about  1  Te  of  the  total. 

TRAMP  FLEET 

Tlie  tramp  fleet  is  composed  of  about  130 


pavs  the  excess  over  world  market  price. 
Wi'thout  the  build-American  requirement 
however  shipowners  would  be  free  to  buUd 
where  they  chose  and  would  not  require 
one  dollar  of  construction  subsidy. 


vessels,  Onlv  seven  of  these  ships  were  bunt 
since  World"  War  II.  They  are  Inadequately 
maintained.  An  American  in  India  recently 
wrote  to  me  that  some  were  in  such  dread- 
ful condition  he  was  ashamed  to  see  them 
flying  the  American  flag.  Last  month  off  the 
coast  of  Horlda  one  simply  sank.  Over  the 
next  five  or  ten  years  the  rest  of  this  fleet 
will  be  unable  to  meet  class  requirements — 
or  will  just  break  down  forever  in  some  for- 
eign port. 

Today  we  are  paying  $80  million  a  year  in 
subsidy  through  cargo  preference  freight- 
rate  d'ifferentials  to  perpetuate  this  fleet. 
Tliere  presently  exists  no  program  to  replace 
it.  To  put  100  modern  dry  bulk  carriers 
under  operating  subsidy  probably  would  cost 
the  taxpayers  on  the  order  of  $30  to  i40  mil- 
lion a  vear  in  operating  subsidy.  To  build 
them  in  American  yards  probably  would  cost 
the  government  an  additional  $400  to  $500 
million. 

I  will  not  burden  vou  with  more  figures  on 
the  decline  of  our  fleet.  Tlie  same  sad  story 
could  be  told  about  our  domestic  fleet.  But 
It  must  be  plain  by  now  that  our  problems 
are  acute:  our  flee't  is  growing  smaller  and 
more  expensive. 

Tliere  is  an  almost  unavoidable  human 
tendency  to  act  as  my  daughter  did  the  other 
day  whe'n  she  and  a  friend  were  deciding  who 
wo'uld  ride  the  friend's  new  bicycle  first. 
Finally  my  daughter  suggested,  "Let's  teke 
turns.  You  have  it  today."  Tlie  friend  agreed, 
and  began  to  walk  away  with  the  bike. 
"Wait,"  my  daughter  said.  "Now  we  are 
playing  it's  yesterday." 

In  many  ways  we  are  playing  it  is  yester- 
dav:  boasting  of  our  fleet  even  as  it  sinks. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  play  that  It  is  tomor- 
row. What  alternatives  remain  open  for 
America? 

SHIPEtnLDERS 

It  is  appropriate  to  begin  with  our  ship- 
building industry,  for  although  little  un- 
derstood, many  of  the  problems  of  the  mer- 
chant fleet  can  be  traced  back  to  policies 
regarding  the  yards. 

The  Maritime  .Administration's  Office  of 
Ship  Construction  is  the  largest  in  the 
agency,  administering  $100  million  in  sub- 
sidv  for  shipyards  each  year. 

■The  need  for  a  shipyard  subsidy  derives 
from  the  statutory  requirement  that  all 
subsidized  ships  in  the  U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine must  be  built  in  American  shipyards.  It 
costs  more  than  twice  as  much  to  build  a 
ship  in  the  United  States.  The  government 
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The  United  States  is  the  only  major  ma- 
ritime nation  In  the  world  to  require  all  of 
its  subsidized  commercial  ships  to  be  built 
at  home.  Under  Russia's  massive  merchant 
lleet  expansion  program  only  30%  of  the 
new  ships  are  being  constructed  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Norwegian  shipowners  build  over  80 ',c; 
of  their  ships  abroad. 

Nor  is  any  other  American  Uausportatlon 
industry  required  to  purchase  its  equipment 
m  this  country.  Other  American  businessmen 
niJV  purchase  and  operate  in  the  U.S.  air- 
planes locomotives,  automobiles,  trucks,  and 
pipelines,  which  were  manufactured  abroad. 
What  have  been  the  reasons  for  our  ship- 
building  policy? 

Under  ordinary  conceptions  of  American 
free  enterprise  and  world  trade  our  ship- 
sards  would  have  gone  out  of  the  merchant 
^hip  business.  Why  have  we  prevented  this 
happening?  The  experience  in  the  First  and 
Second  World  Wars  was  that  a  substantial 
shipbuilding  capacity  was  required.  During 
World  War  II.  for  example,  we  built  over 
5  600  vessels  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $15  bil- 
lion. That  experience  is  still  fresh  In  our 
miiids.  „   , 

But  do  similar  needs  exist  today?  A  great 
deal   has   changed   since    1945— In   both   war 
and    transportation.    Perhaps    today's    needs 
are  centered  more  on  a  fleet  In  being,  quickly 
responsive  to  emergency  needs,  and  less  on 
long   term   shipbuilding   capability.   In   any 
event,  the  magnitude  of  the  need  for  ship- 
building   capability    ought    not   to   be   con- 
futed with  the  magnitude  of  the  need  lor 
ships.  They  are  significantly  different  needs. 
For  example,  it  could  be  that  both  civilian 
and  militarv  requirements  would  suggest  a 
iprger  fleet  "than  we  presently  possess,  even 
though  the  present  level  of  shipbuilding  ca- 
pability were  sufficient  for  emergency  needs. 
The  lack  of  relationship  between  ships  and 
^hipvards  is  further  emphasized  by  the  ex- 
istence of  our  national  defense  reserve  fleets 
v;aich   provide   for   immediate   expansion  of 
the  rlect  without  any  new  building  at  all. 

In  fact  the  relationship  between  the  ship- 
ping subsidv  and  shipyard  subsidy  Is  no  more 
mevitatale  than  that  between  the  fsrm  sub- 
sidy and  a  subsidy  for  the  farm  tractor  In- 

''^What  does  the  maritime  shipyard  subsidy 
mean    to    American    shipyard    workers    and 

owners?  ^  .        ^  ,„,.„ 

The  total  government-sponsored  input  into 
Naw  and  private  shipyards  in  this  coun- 
try "runs  to  about  S3  billion  each  year— 
mostly  new  construction  and  repair  for  the 
Navy  Thus,  subsidized  commercial  ship- 
building represents  less  than  T'^o  of  the 
total.  And  of  the  21  American  private  yards 
capable  of  constructing  merchant  vessels. 
onlv  5  are  participating  in  subsidized  ship- 
building. For  example.  America's  largest  yard, 
NewTDort  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Companv,  which  employs  19.500  men  and 
presently  has  $511  million  of  work  under 
contract,  has  not  built  a  subsidized  mer- 
chant ship  for  2  years,  and  appears  to  have 
no  plans  to  do  so.  Even  among  the  five  yards 
which  are  doing  subsidized  commercial  work. 
an  average  of  50%  of  their  Income  Is  gener- 
ated bv  the  Navy. 

Not  "onlv  is  the  statutory  restriction  pro- 
hibiting subsidized  shipowners  from  pur- 
chasing ships  abroad  doing  little  for  the 
plight  of  the  .American  shipyards,  but  It  has 
had  a  devastating  impact  on  the  growth 
of  our  merchant  marine. 

Our  total  merchant  fleet  has  decreased 
from  3.421  ships  in  1949  t<)  2,529  today.  Even 
after  discounting  the  decrease  resulting  from 
the  sale  or  scrapping  of  war-built  ships,  our 


active  commercial  fleet  has  declined  by  25% 
during  the  same  years. 

WHT 

Why  is  this  so?  It  Is  In  part  because  the 
buUd-Amerlcan  requirement  means  in  prac- 
tice that  once  the  annual  shipbuilding  sub- 
sidy has  been  spent,  no  more  ships  will  be 
built.  Unless  the  Congress  were  to  provide 
an  unlimited  appropriation  for  subsidizing 
American  shipyards,  the  size  of  the  fleet  in- 
evitably will  be  a  function  of  the  construc- 
tion appropriation.  And  the  cost  of  Ameri- 
can construction  Is  so  high— over  double 
world  rates— that  the  restriction  has  been 

severe. 

Few  Americans  realize  how  severe  our  ship 
replacement  needs  are  today.  The  15  subsi- 
dized companies  have  u  conUactual  obliga- 
tion to  replace  their  317  ships.  If  the  ships 
had  been  replaced  at  the  end  of  their  statu- 
tory •^O-year  lives,  the  operators  would  have 
built  an  additional  80  to  90  ships  by  now. 
In  addition,  the  100  unsubsidlzed  liners  have 
applied  for  subsidv— and  subsidized  replace- 
ment Our  domestic  fleet.  192  dry  cargo  and 
passenger  ships  in  1949.  has  dwindled  to  but 
93  ships  today  (excluding  tankers*.  Our  120 
tramps  ships  require  replacement,  and  ap- 
plications for  nine  new  bulk  carriers  are 
pending  before  the  Maritime  Subsidy  Board 
Thus,  hundreds  of  ships  are  required  simply 
to  hold  our  own.  Expansion  would  require 
more  than  that. 

Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  much  pros- 
pect for  the  costs  of  ship  construction  being 
reduced.   American   shipyards   are   relatively 
among  the   least  competitive,  by  European 
Standards,  of  all  US    industries.  A  study  of 
44    major    American    Industries,    using    pro- 
ductivl'tv  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;v6  a  base 
revealed"  that  many  were  300 --o  to  500':  more 
productive  than  their  foreign  competitors— 
a  difference  fullv  adequate  t^  offset  higher 
wage  costs    Bv  this  standard,  our  shipyards 
were  ranked  44th— about  equally  as  produc- 
tive :i£  the  foreign  competition.  Today  our 
yards   charge   about   220%    of   foreign   ship 
prices,   and   yet  reap   relatively   low   profits. 
American  shipyard  owners  are  good  business- 
men, and  shipyard  workers  are  as  efficient  as 
any  others.  But  shipbuilding  Is  not  readily 
adaptable  to  automation  (about  750.000  man 
hours   may   go  into  a  ship),  and  with   the 
relatively   few  ships  each   year,  and  the  21 
yards  operating  at  only  42'"    capacity,  there 
is  little  incentive  for  extensive  capital  Im- 
provements. 

These  are  some  of  the  basic  facts.  What 
are  our  alternatives? 

(K  We  could  continue  the  st.itus  quo 
require  all  rubsldlzed  merchant  ships  to  be 
built  in  American  yards  and  appropriate 
enough  money  to  replace  our  fleet  at  the  pres- 
ent level  of  I'e  to  18  ships  per  year.  V.'e  thus 
accept  the  fleet's  continued  decline,  and  at  a 
faster  rate  than  today  because  of  the  bloc 
obsolescence  of  the  war-built  ships. 

(21  We  could  continue  the  build-American 
requirement  but  Increase  the  appropriation 
well  bevond  the  present  $100  million  level. 

(3)  Finally,  we  could  determine  our  na- 
tional security  or  other  needs  for  shlpbulld- 
ins  capacity,  and  spend  sufficient  money  In 
addition  to  naval  construction  to  Insure  that 
this  capacity  Is  maintained.  Beyond  that  the 
fleet  could  be  expanded  to  lus  economic  limits 
by  permitting  American  shipowners  to  pur- 
chase ships  wherever  they  wish. 

This  third  alternative,  of  course,  carriers 
with  It  an  impact  on  the  American  shipyard 
workers.  While  the  dimensions  of  the  impact 
are  far  from  Inconsequential,  they  must  be 
viewed  In  perspective.  It  is  a  fact  that  there 
are  about  100.000  shipyard  workers.  It  is  also 
a  fact,  however,  that  all  of  the  subsidized 
merchant  chipbulldlng  put  together  creates 
no  more  than  7.600  jobs.  So  that  the  dimen- 
sions of  this  particular  problem  relate  to 
7  600  Jobs— to  which  rerlous  consideration 
must  be  given.  Finally,  preservation  of  these 
jobs    may    result    in    the    loss    of    an    even 
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greater  number  of  shipboard  Jobs  If  present 
policies  continue. 

BtJLK    FLEET 

That  these  are  difficult  decisions  makes 
them  no  less  inevitable. 

How  about  our  bulk  fleet?  I  spoke  a  few 
moments  ago  about  our  diminishing  dry  bulk 
capacity  in  contrast  to  the  enormous  growth 
of  this  element  of  our  trade.  Upon  closer 
examination  the  Inadequacy  is  even  more 
disturbing.  For  example,  in  1965  we  will  ex- 
port about  45  million  long  tons  of  coal.  We 
now  possess  only  four  aging  ore  carriers  built 
in  the  arst  four  years  following  World  War  II. 
By  1975  our  coal  exports  will  have  Jumped  to 
72  million  long  tons,  and — if  present  policies 
continue  unchanged — not  a  single  ore  car- 
rier will  be  built  to  carry  that  coal. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  suggestions 
that  an  extension  of  the  cargo  preference 
principle  is  the  answer  to  the  problems  of  tlie 
dry  bulk  fleet.  For  example,  quotas  for  Amer- 
ican-flag carriage  of  ore  Imports  have  been 
suggested.  Yet  I  think  'he  experience  of  the 
past  decade  raises  serious  questions  about 
this  conclusion. 

In  1954  ft- series  of  temporary  and  individual 
cargo  preference  requirements  Anally  cul- 
minated In  the  adoption  of  Public  Law  664 — 
a  permanent,  general  cargo  preference  stat- 
ute requiring  that  50';-  of  government-spon- 
sored cargo  be  shipped  in  American  ships. 
The  Senate  and  House  Corrunittee  Reports 
make  It  clear  that  the  cargo  preference 
principle  was  chosen  as  a  means  of  imple- 
menting the  objective  of  carrying  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  our  foreign  commerce  In 
American  ships. 

Considerable  controversy  surrounded  this 
legislation,  and  in  1956  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, at  the  request  of  the  President,  re- 
viewed the  situation.  His  report  supported 
the  cargo  preference  principle.  It  pointed 
out  that  early  fears  the  legislation  would  pro- 
duce restrictive  shipping  legislation  in  other 
countries  had  no  foundation;  It  countered 
the  argument  that  cargo  preference  was  un- 
desirable as  an  Indirect  subsidy  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was.  quite  plainly,  a  direct 
subsidy;  and  finally,  the  report  speculated 
that  the  permanence  of  the  P.L.  664  legis- 
lation would  provide  an  incentive  for  the 
construction  of  a  "modern  and  efficient" 
dry  bulk  fleet. 

Unfortunately,  our  experience  since  that 
report  has  not  borne  ovit  the  predictions  of 
its  authors.  Since  1956.  15  countries  have 
adopted  restrictive  shipping  legislation,  and 
most  of  the  maritime  world  points  to  United 
States  practice  as  the  cause.  Whatever  may 
be  said  regarding  the  futility  of  such  laws  for 
the  countries  in  question,  and  their  Impact 
on  American  trade,  it  seems  clear  they  are  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  American  shipping. 
As  a  subsidy,  direct  or  indirect,  cargo  prefer- 
ence has  been  a  miserable  failure :  not  a  sin- 
gle new  tramp  ship  has  been  built  since  1956, 
and  the  cost  of  keeping  the  old  ones  in  exist- 
ence climbs  higher  and  higher.  A  converted 
10,000  deadweight  ton  Liberty  employed  In 
the  grain  trade  costs  the  taxpayers  about 
S700.000  in  freight-rate  differential  payments 
annually.  By  contrast,  our  most  modern  liner 
ships,  with  40'-  more  carrying  capacity  and 
twice  the  speed  require  an  average  of  only 
$500,000  per  year;  this  means  an  equivalent 
shipping  capability  at  25 'i  of  the  subsidy 
cost. 

Here,  too,  the  American  people  are  faced 
with  a  number  of  alternatives. 

1 1 )  Present  programs  could  be  contin- 
ued— at  least  so  long  as  there  Is  an  agricul- 
tural surplus  disposal  program.  The  result 
would  be  a  steady  rise  In  subsidy  cost  as 
these  vessels  become  increasingly  inefficient. 
followed  by  a  rapid  decrease  in  the  cost  as 
the  subsidy  disappears  with  the  ships. 

(2)  The  tramp  fleet  could  be  eliminated 
more  quickly  by  simply  eliminating  the  cargo 
preference  program. 


(3)  Cargo  preference  could  be  continued, 
but  supplemented  with  construction  subsidy 
for  replacement  ships  Because  the  present 
production  of  100  tramp  ohlpa  easily  could 
be  matched  with  only  22  modern  dry  bulkers, 
however,  any  meaningful  dry  cargo  fleet  can- 
not be  hitched  alone  to  tlie  cr.rgo  preference 
i;raln  trade.  The  future  of  the  dry  bulk  fleet, 
like  the  rest  of  our  merchant  marine,  neces- 
sarily depends  upon  the  tapacUy  to  compete 
for  commercial  cargoes.  Moreover,  adding 
construction  subsidy  on  to  the  existing 
cargo  preference  s;stem  would  provide  sub- 
sidy without  any  provision  for  mandatory 
ship  replacpment,  for  reserve  funds,  for  re- 
capture, or  for  any  of  the  other  saft^uards 
of  the  public  Interest  built  Into  the  1936  Act. 

(4)  Carfo  preference  could  be  eliminated 
gradually,  no  faster  than  some  form  of  direct 
operating  subsidy  Is  substituted  fcr  It.  mak- 
ing It  possible  for  these  ships  to  compete  for 
commercial  cargoes  at  world  rates  Dry  bulk- 
ers are  more  simple  ships  than  liners,  and 
proposals  have  been  made  to  construct,  for 
example,  a  30,000  ton  ship  for  as  little  as  $9 
million,  and  operate  It  with  a  small  crew 
and  only  8300,000  to  $400,000  In  annxtal  oper- 
ating siibstdy.  In  order  to  give  you  some  Idea 
of  what  these  figures  mean,  if  the  present 
f,80  million  per  year  spent  on  cargo  preference 
freight-rate  differentials  were  all  paid  In 
operating  subsidy  to  such  new  ships,  we 
could  maintain  about  200  modern  dr-  bulk 
carriers,  with  a  total  capacity  about  eight 
times  our  present  dry  bulk  fleet  Even  with 
reduced  crews  on  highly  mechanized  ships 
it  is  obvious  where  the  greatest  long-term 
job  opportunltv  is  to  be  found 

Necessarily.  In  making  these  choices  the 
number  of  competing  Interests  is  too  great 
to  satisfy  everyone  completely.  In  discussing 
various  new  ideas  with  members  of  the  In- 
dustry. I  sometimes  feel  like  the  fellow  whose 
wife  bought  him  two  ties  for  Christmas,  one 
red  and  one  green.  He  expressed  delight  with 
both,  and  when  she  appeared  skeptical  .'.bout 
the  genuineness  of  his  feelings,  he  put  on  the 
red  one  to  prove  It.  "What's  the  matter,"  she 
said,  "don't  you  like  the  green  one?" 

Tills  kind  of  a  reaction  is  especially  com- 
mon In  discussions  about  our  passenger  ships. 

.'American  operators  have  13  remaining 
passenger  ships,  staffed  with  crews  ranging 
from  260  to  1.000.  In  1965  these  ships  win 
absorb  almost  one  quarter  of  the  total  money 
available  for  operating  subsidy — about  S46 
million.  And  if  they  are  expensive  to  run. 
they  are  even  more  expensive  to  build.  The 
government's  share  of  replacing  the  SS 
United  States  today,  for  example,  could 
run  to  about  -SlOO  million.  Like  any  other 
major  investment  the  benefits  derived  from 
these  ships — to  the  industry  and  to  the  gov- 
ernment— deserve  the  closest  examination. 
The  arithmetic  is  striking. 

In  1962  the  then  15  passenger  ships  pro- 
duced a  loss,  before  subsidy,  of  about  •S44 
million.  The  subsidy  amounted  to  $48.7  mil- 
lion, or  more  than  ten  times  the  after-sub- 
sidy profits  for  the  15  ships.  In  1963,  financial 
results  were  little  better.  The  subsidy  bill 
was  nine  times  the  companies'  profits  aftsr 
subsidy.  Eight  of  the  15  ships  lost  money 
even  after  subsidy,  and  two  others  did  Uttle 
better  than  break  even. 

By  contrast,  comparable  figures  for  general 
cargo  ships  show  a  subsidy  bill  only  two  or 
three  times  profits  after  subsidy.  For  the 
companies  operating  both  passenger  and  gen- 
eral cargo  ships,  the  gross  revenue  from  cargo 
operations  was  three  times  that  for  passenger 
operations,  and  profits  after  subsidy  were 
more  than  seven  times  as  high. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  shipowners  have 
shown  little  IncUnatlon  to  replace  their 
passenger  ships. 

Nor  do  the  passenger  ship  operators  have 
much  hope  for  improved  profits.  The  pro- 
ductivity of  cargo  ships  has  increased  In  re- 
cent   years.    But    73 'd     of    the    crew    on    a 


passenger  ship  are  stewards — cooks  and 
waiters — and  mechanization  can  do  little  to 
increase  their  productivity.  Indeed.  It  Is  this 
personal  servi.-e  which  tends  to  attr.ict  those 
relatively  few  people  who  travel  by  ship 
rather  than  air. 

Even  if  passenger  ships  are  not  a  profitable 
business  for  the  owners  or  the  government, 
it  is  often  argtied  that  they  are  of  great  bene- 
fit to  us  as  a  nation  If  so,  they  are  surely 
worth  the  investment.  But  what  are  these 
alleged  benefits? 

How  about  their  balance  of  payments  con- 
tribution? In  1963,  the  net  balance  of  pay- 
ments contribution  of  U.S. -flag  passenger 
ships  was  about  $47  million.  Since  we  spent 
about  $46.3  million  in  subsidy  to  secure  that 
saving,  you  oan  see  that  it  was  bought  rather 
dearly.  By  contrast.  In  1362  the  international 
commercial  airline  Industry  contributed  S128 
million  to  our  balance  cf  payments  from 
passenger  fares  alone^and  without  the 
necessity  of  any  contribution  from  the  t.^x- 
payers.  Or  compare  the  like  figures  for  gen- 
eral cargo  ships  In  1963  the  net  balance  of 
payments  impact  of  the  285  subsidized  cargo 
ships  was  about  S204  million — at  a  subsidy 
cost  of  approximately  S135  million.  Thus, 
even  by  standards  of  return  on  shipping  sub- 
sidy, the  balance  of  payments  Impact  of  one 
dollar  of  subsidy  spent  on  a  cargo  liner  is 
almos*  double  the  impact  of  a  dollar  spent 
on  a  passenger  ship. 

"Prestige"  is  also  said  to  be  a  benefit  of 
passenger  ships.  Of  course,  prestige  is  an 
elusive  thins;.  Our  present  operating  subsidy 
expenditures  for  passenger  ships  would  sup- 
port clcfe  ?o  100  moc'ern  linrr  ships,  which 
might  well  do  more  for  our  prestige  arovind 
the  world  than  a  few  possenger  ships  known 
to  be  highly  unprofitable. 

Moreover,  two  Important  reasons  lor  hav- 
ing a  merchant  marine — trading  leverage 
and  stability  of  freight  rates — are  virtually 
unr.ffected  by  passenger  ships. 

Finally,  there  is  national  defense.  Histori- 
cally, passenger  ships  have  played  a  major 
role  In  our  defense  efforts.  During  World 
War  II,  for  example,  most  of  our  troops  were 
transported  in  ships  which  once  sailed  as 
commercial  vessels.  By  the  time  of  the  Ko- 
rean hostilities,  however,  the  situation  had 
changed  and  only  one  passenger  ship  was 
removed  from  commercial  service  for  troop 
carrying  to  the  war  zone.  Three  small  pas- 
senger ships  under  construction  were  trans- 
ferred to  MSTS  but  were  fitted  primarily  as 
passenger  ships  for  military  dependents.  All 
ether  t-oops  vere  carried  by  MSTS  troop 
carriers  or  by  air. 

Our  defense  needs  today  still  call  for  a 
passenger  ship  capability.  But  the  develop- 
ment of  new  aircraft,  like  the  C-141  and  the 
recently  announced  600  passenger  plane,  is 
eroding  the  justification  for  heavy  govern- 
ment investment  in  constructing  and  main- 
taining commercial  passenger  ships. 

To  some  extent  modern  cargo  liners  could 
be  converted  to  effective  troopships  if  neces- 
sary. Even  commercial  passenger  ships  must 
be  converted  to  troop-carrying  conditions — • 
still  need  conventional  passenger  ships  it 
niight  better  safeguard  our  national  security 
if  the  conversion  were  done  in  advance,  and 
the  ships  preserved  in  the  reserve  fleet  in  a 
high  degree  of  readiness — at  about  one  tenth 
the  present  annual  cost. 

But  all  of  this  analysis  really  adds  little 
to  the  stark  economic  reality  that  American 
businessmen  have  little  desire  to  build  and 
operate  passenger  ships  at  a  loss.  Unless 
some  presently  unforeseeable  change  comes 
about  some  5,500  jobs  will  disappear  from 
these  ships  over  the  next  ten  years  Irrespec- 
tive of  how  the  eovernment  feels  about  the 
wisdom  of  this  $50  million  subsidy  account. 
The  question  before  us  Is  not  whether  the 
5.500  jobs  will  be  affected,  but  whether  any 
ships  and  jobs  will  be  substituted  In  their 
Dlace. 
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Of  the  5,500  men  on  passenger  ships  about 
4,000,  or  73T'o,  are  stewards  who  can  find 
ready  transferability  of  their  skills  In  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  trades.  But  what  of  the 
1.500  deck  and  engine  men?  Their  Jobs  are 
not  as  easily  transferable.  If  the  $42  million 
passenger  ship  subsidy  were  used  for  cargo 
liners — even  the  most  highly  mechanized 
now  Imaginable — we  would  need  about  3,000 
men  to  operate  them.  The  road  to  true  job 
opportimity  seems  clear. 

Finally,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about 
two  aspects  of  our  present  system  of  paying 
operating  subsidy. 

First,  the  trade  rotite  idea. 
At  the  present  time  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration has  designated  30  trade  routes  and 
three  services  as  essential  to  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States.  A  subsidized  ship. 
ping  company  wishing  to  move  from  one 
trade  route  to  another  Is  required  by  law 
to  undergo  a  long  and  arduous  public  hear- 
ing, effectively  eliminating  Its  ability  to  re- 
.spond  rapidly  to  competitive  pressures.  In 
addition,  an  operator's  activities  on  any  par- 
ticular trade  route — the  frequency  of  sail- 
ing and  the  ports  at  which  his  ships  call — 
Lire  all  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Marl- 
:ime  Administration. 

Many  questions  are  called  to  mind.  Is  It 
not  strange  to  have  this  high  degree  of  pro- 
tectionism for  American  operators  against 
only  a  small  part  of  their  competition?  For 
US.  trade  route  restrictions  obviously  do  not 
..ffect  the  foreign  companies  carrying  about 
707c  of  our  liner  cargo.  What  is  the  impact 
of  these  restrictions  on  the  behavior  of  Amer- 
ican shipping  companies?  What  are  the  sup- 
posed benefits  of  the  system,  and  how  real 
.ire  they? 

It  Is  usually  urged  that  the  trade  routes 
underlie  the  "service"  concept  of  the  1936 
.Act,  and  that  they  serve  to  prevent  "cut- 
tliroat  competition."  Each  of  these  asser- 
tions requires  close  examination. 

As  for  the  first,  to  my  knowledge  there  Is 
not  a  single  American  operator  serving  a 
trade  route  because  he  was  ordered  to  do 
so  by  the  Maritime  Administration.  In  each 
case  the  operator  requested  permission  to 
serve  that  route  because  there  was  cargo  to 
be  carried.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  number 
?f  foreign  companies,  which  may  come  and 
;o  much  as  they  please,  serving  small  ports 
on  regular  schedules  because  the  existence 
of  cargo  makes  it  profitable  for  them  to  do 
.^o.  Look  at  the  American  companies  provid- 
ing regular  service  to  Alaska.  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico  for  the  same  reason.  There  Is 
■10  reason  to  expect  that  .■\merlc^'.n  compa- 
nies In  foreign  trade  would  act  very  differ- 
ently even  if  not  bound  by  the  strictures  of 
tlie  trade  rovite  concept. 

And  if  there  Is  not  sufficient  cargo  to 
■iistifv  shipping  services  at  all.  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  the  framers  of  the  1936  Act 
.ntended  that  American  companies  be  com- 
pelled to  service  ports  at  a  loss  to  them- 
selves as  well  as  the  taxpayers.  For  example, 
:f  it  Is  cheaper  to  ship  cargo  by  barge  from 
.1  small  to  a  larger  port  and  then  out  by  ship, 
that  is  probably  the  way  the  cirgo  ought  to 
move.  That  Is  the  basic  principle  underly- 
ing the  new  Lykes  Sea  Barge  Clipper  con- 
cept. 

I  doubt,  therefore,  if  a  relaxation  of  the 
pre-sent  rigorous  trade  route  requirements 
would  undermine  adequate  service  for  Amer- 
ican shippers — quite  the  contrary. 

Many  shipowners  have  told  me  that  the 
tortuous  procedures  necessary  to  gain  per- 
mission to  operate  on  a  different  trade  route, 
even  for  a  short  time,  have  forced  them  to 
forego  many  attractive  commercial  oppor- 
tunities— to  the  benefit  of  the  merchant 
fleets  of  other  nations.  Tills  reminds  me  of 
the  story  about  the  Cape  Cod  garbage  col- 
lector, whose  weekly  charge  was  twenty-five 
cents.  One  newcomer,  seeking  to  do  a  Uttle 
better,  asked  for  his  monthly  rate.  "$1.50," 
was  the  reply.  When  the  newcomer  inquired 
why  the  monthly  rate  should  be  so  much 
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higher  than  lour  times  the  weekly  rate,  the 
old  man  replied,  "The  extry  is  for  beln'  tied 
down."  I  rather  suspect  that  we  may  be 
paying  "extry"  for  tying  down  our  ship- 
owners, too. 

We  turn.  then,  to  the  question  of  cut- 
throat competition.  Whenever  I  hear  that 
term.  I  am  reminded  of  a  story  an  old 
Texan  used  to  tell  about  the  general  store 
In  the  small  town  where  he  grew  up.  The 
store  had  a  monopoly  for  many  \ears,  but  as 
the  town  grew  it  began  to  attract  new  busi- 
ness, and  In  due  course  a  competitor  opened 
his  doors  across  the  street  from  the  gen- 
eral store.  The  old  proprietor  began  to  be- 
moan his  iatp  to  the  town  at  large,  and 
one  young  man,  recently  back  from  a  fresh- 
man economics  course  at  the  local  college 
said,  "But  sir.  Isn't  that  Just  competition?" 
"Oh  no,"  he  replied,  "It's  worse  than  com- 
petition." Some  shipowners  have  expressed 
similar  sentiments  to  me,  explaining  that 
they  have  competition  now.  and  that  relax- 
ing trade  route  restrictions  would  be  worse. 
Since  trade  route  restrictions  have  no 
Impact  on  the  activities  of  foreign  shipping 
companies,  the  danger  arising  from  a  re- 
laxation of  the  trade  routes  must  be  seen 
to  come  from  the  competition  of  other 
American  shipping  companies.  Some  ship- 
owners feel  that  a  new  American  company 
will  come  on  the  route  and  take  one-half 
of  the  ".American"  cargo,  putting  them  both 
out  of  business. 

But,  by  and  large,  an  established  steam- 
ship company  will  tend  to  stay  on  its  old 
routes,  since  it  is  costly  and  time-consum- 
ing to  develop  new  trade  relations.  More- 
over, such  a  company  will  consider  carefully 
whether  it  can  make  a  sufficient  dent  In  the 
foreign  market  on  a  new  trade  route.  With 
such  high  capital  costs,  few  shipping  com- 
panies would  be  foolhardy  enough  to  enter 
a  wholly  new  competitive  environment 
solely  with  the  Idea  of  taking  away  from  a 
pre-existing  .American  company  most  of  Its 
established  business. 

Moreover,  shipping  conferences  will  tend 
to  act  as  a  moderating  force.  For  example, 
forelen-flag  companies  would  seem  to  be 
in  much  the  same  position  vis-a-vls  each 
other  us  would  American  companies  In  the 
event  of  a  relaxation  of  trade  route  restric- 
tions. Yet  there  have  not  been  a  series  of 
protracted  rate  wars. 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  perfectly  legitimate 
basis  for  fearing  the  activities  of  an  irrespon- 
sible "raider,"  an  operator  with  no  Interest 
in  establishing  any  sort  of  trade  relations, 
whose  sole  aim  Is  to  skim  off  the  cream  of 
the  trade  at  the  peak  of  the  season  with 
exceptionally  low  rates.  But  tills  problem  can 
be  solved  without  abandoning  the  whole  idea 
of  trade  route  flexibility.  There  would  seem 
to  be  no  reason  why  a  procedure  could  not  be 
designed  to  sift  the  serious  competitor  from 
the  fly-by-nlght. 

The  present  rigid  system  prevents  com- 
panies from  taking  advantage  cf  fluctuations 
In  world  trade.  And  to  the  extent  that  It  Is 
an  effective  shield  against  competition,  it 
tends  to  Insulate  the  companies  on  the  trade 
route  from  the  salutary  e.ffects  or  competi- 
tion. Finally,  the  present  system  puts  Into 
tiie  hands  of  the  government  too  much  of 
the  question  whether  a  shipowner  will  change 
trade  routes. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  what  has  come  to  be  called  an  "incen- 
tive operating  subsidy."  I  have  spoken  about 
tills  Issue  at  length  In  the  past,  and  there  Is 
no  reason  to  belabor  it  here.  But  there  Is  one 
common  misconception  which  I  would  like  to 
clear  up. 

A  number  of  people  have  told  me  of  their 
impression  that  the  incentive  subsidy  Is  an 
economy  measure — tliat  we  will  somehow  end 
up  wltli  a  lower  subsidy  bill.  Nothing  could 
be  further  f.'-om  the  truth.  An  incentive  sub- 
sidy may  result  in  Increased  productivity, 
higher  profits  and  wages,  and  relatively  less 
need  for  subsldv.  But  whatever  the  needs  for 


subsidy  may  be  they  must  be  met  If  the  In- 
dustry IS  to  ,  onlinue.  No  one  argues  with 
that  b.asic  truth 

I  think  that  $380  million  is  a  substantial 
sum  and,  as  Maritime  Administrator.  I  leel 
an  obligation  to  Insure  that  It  is  spent  In  the 
most  productive  way  possible.  If  It  is  being 
spent  under  a  system  which  could  be  im- 
proved, then  tliat  standard  has  not  been  met. 
If  it  is  producing  one  less  ship  than  It  could, 
and  I  remain  silent.  I  am  not  doing  my  job. 
In  the  shipping  business,  like  most  others, 
profits  may  be  Increased  by  cutting  costs  or 
increasing  revenues  But  operators  have  Uttle 
incentive  to  reduce  subsldlzable  costs  under 
the  present  system,  for  the  government  will 
simply  pay  tliem  less  In  subsidy.  This  puts  a 
responsibility  on  the  government  alone  to 
maximize  the  public's  return  from  its  sub- 
sidy bill.  Often  government  Is  forced  to  take 
positions  which  segments  of  labor  and  man- 
agement find  objectionable.  But  under  the 
present  system  It  Is  inevitable. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  profit  picture,  one 
of  the  chief  means  for  most  businesses  to  In- 
crease the  utilization  of  their  capacity  Is  by 
reducing  rates. 

The  conference  system,  however,  precludes 
this.  It  would  seem  obvious  then  that  the 
system  could  be  sabstantlally  Improved,  es- 
pecially by  providing  some  meaningful  In- 
centive to  management  and  labor  to  cut 
costs — removing  tlie  government  from  the 
process. 

As  I  see  It.  and  as  I  hope  you  do,  as  well, 
there  are  many  alternatives  open  to  the 
American  merchant  marine.  Each  of  our 
problems  has  at  least  one  solution.  Some  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  much  larger  sums 
of  money:  others  seem  to  spell  the  continued 
decline  of  the  fleet.  Still  others  seem  to  prom- 
ise more  shipping  capability  at  a  relatively 
lower  cost — even  though  perhaps  pointing  the 
way  to  larger  total  expenditures. 

"The  American  merchant  marine  Is  at  the 
cro.ssroads  Basic  decisions  must  be  made. 
They  must  be  made  by  you.  and  every  Amer- 
ican concerned  about  our  trade  and  economic 
growth.  We  cannot  hope  to  make  every  deci- 
sion exactly  right,  taut  when  the  alternatives 
are  clear  before  the  people  their  record  Is 
pretty  good. 

The  problem  Is  worthy  of  our  effort. 

Ml-.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
face  of  Mr.  Johnson's  recommendations 
and  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Boyd's  recom- 
mendations, as  ■ftell  as  those  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  a  bill  has  been 
sent  to  the  Senate  floor  raising  the  sub- 
sidy from  the  SI  19  million  recommended 
by  the  President  to  S237  inillion. 

Mr.  President.  I  .iust  cannot  under- 
stand it.  Taxes  are  being  raised.  Recom- 
mendations are  being  made  to  cut  spend- 
ing. The  taxpayer  is  complaining.  The 
10-percent  tax  increase  for  1968.  in  my 
opinion,  will  be  inadequate  to  meet  our 
deficits  in  1970.  Yet,  a  bill  Is  sent  to  us 
for  passage  entailing  an  expenditure  of 
$118  million  more  than  the  administra- 
tion recommended. 

My  query  is:  What  does  this  industry 
feed  ujxin?  What  does  it  take  into  its 
system  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  help  we 
have  given  it,  practically  $3  billion  in  the 
past  32  years,  still  is  not  content  r,nd 
wants  more? 

Where  does  it  get  its  power?  Upon 
whom  does  it  operate?  What  chains  does 
it  have  on  Congress?  How  did  it  get  itself 
exempted  fiom  the  integrated  Transpor- 
tation Act? 

How  was  it  that  the  airlines,  the  rail- 
roads, the  truckers,  and  the  pipeliners 
have  to  be  placed  under  one  roof,  but  tlie 
merchant  marine  succeeded  in  getting 
itself  exempted? 
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Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  leaving  the 
Senate  next  January.  But  one  thing  will 
remain  everlastingly  in  my  mind:  How 
can  this  shameful  condition  be  allowed 
to  continue?  Why  can  it  not  be  stopped? 
I  think  that  the  President  and  Mr. 
Boyd  are  on  the  right  track.  I  hope  they 
press  it.  My  hopes  are  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware and  myself  will  be  adopted. 

There  are  one  or  two  shipbuilding 
companies  in  Ohio.  There  are  shipbuild- 
ing companies  in  Maryland,  California, 
Pennsylvania.  Virginia,  and  probably  in 
Florida.  But  the  selfish  purpose  of  serv- 
ing those  industries  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  taxpayer  should  not  be  con- 
doned. For  the  good  of  the  merchant 
marine,  it  should  be  placed  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  airlines,  railroads,  and  truck- 
ers. Preferential  treatment  should  not 
be  given  to  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  and  I 
also  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  Mr.  Boyd's  statement  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Need  Tod.^y 
(Statement    of    .Man   S.   Boyd,   Secretary   of 
Transportation,    before   the   Senate   Com- 
merce Committee.  Sukjcommlttee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  New   Senate 
Office  Building,  May  20,  1968) 
During  this  Nation's  first  century,  a  strong 
merchant  fleet  carried  American  commerce — 
under  the  American  flag — to  and  from  the 
seaports  of  the  world. 

From  that  early  development  of  commercial 
water  routes,  our  Nation  grew  to  Its  present 
position  as  the  world's  largest  trading  pow- 
er. In  1967  alone,  more  than  400  million  tons 
of  goods — valued  at  over  $36  bUUon— moved 
In  our  oceanborne  foreign  trade.  This  was 
about  one-sixth  of  the  world's  foreign  trade, 
far  more  than  any  other  country's  share. 
Our  national  growth  and  prosperity  have 
depended  in  part  on  this  foreign  commerce. 
Our  future  growth  and  prosperity  demand 
that  our  trade  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
continue  to  expand.  In  little  more  than  a 
decade — bv  1980 — our  waterborne  foreign 
trade  should  nearly  double  in  size,  reaching 
700  million  tons. 

In  the  coiorse  of  our  trade  expansion,  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  has  lost  much  of  its 
vitality  Because  of  outmoded  and  uneco- 
nomical practices,  capital  and  operating  costs 
have  skyrocketed.  Lower  construction  costs 
in  foreign  shipyards,  and  lower  operating 
costs  of  foreign  vessels,  have  made  it  difficult 
for  the  Merchant  Marine  to  compete  with 
ships  of  other  nations  to  carry  our  foreign 
trade. 

Both  the  Merchant  Marine  and  the  ship- 
building Industry  have  become  Increasingly 
dependent  on  Government  subsidies.  In  fact, 
direct  and  indirect  subsidies,  together  with 
preferential  movement  of  Government  cargo 
on  U.S.  flag  ships,  are  largely  responsible  for 
keeping  our  Merchant  Marine  al'.ve. 

This  dependence  oil  Government  support 
has  led  to  detailed  Government  involvement 
In  matters  of  management. 

Over  the  past  several  yeurs.  progr.ims  to 
strengthen  the  Industries  have  been  sub- 
jected to  e.xhaustlve  study  and  intensive  de- 
bate— within  the  Government  and  in  public 
forums  as  well.  There  have  been  a  large 
number  of  proposals  aired  recently  on  what 
to  do  about  the  Merchant  Marine.  All  of 
them  agree  that  changes  and  reforms  are 
essential  and  long  overdue.  At  the  same 
time  there  Is  little  agreement  regarding  the 
direction  or  details  of  reform. 


The  problem  is  not  an  easy  one.  For  the 
last  three  years  we  have  analyzed  and  dis- 
cussed the  many  arguments  and  the  sug- 
gested solutions.  We  have  talked  at  lengpth  to 
all  representatives  of  the  merchant  marine 
and  shipyard  industries — both  on  the  man- 
agement and  labor  sides.  The  Administra- 
tion has  thoroughly  considered  the  possible 
alternatives.  Now  more,  than  ever  we  are 
convinced  that  the  future  of  our  Merchant 
Marine  demands  a  shift  from  past  policies: 
To  provide  the  streamlining  and  flexibility 
that  is  needed  to  enable  it  to  cope  with  the 
competitive  world  of  today  and  the  future. 
These  conclusions  emerge: 

Subsidy  support  should  be  provided  only 
to  meet  this  Nation's  seciirlty  needs.  Ship 
operating  support  should  be  clearly  distin- 
guished from  ship  construction  support. 

Although  Federal  support  must  continue  if 
the  Merchant  Marine  Is  to  survive.  Federal 
dollars  .alone  will  not  solve  the  problems  of 
the  maritime  Industries. 

The  genius  of  the  free  enterprise  system — 
of  skilled  labor  and  proflt-motlvated  busi- 
nessmen, stimulated  by  competition — must 
be  called  Into  full  play  If  the  Industries  again 
are  to  prosper. 

Our  present  subsidy  systems  do  not  pro- 
vide incentives  to  use  fully  the  resources  and 
ti\lents  of  American  Industry. 

.\    NEW    MARrriME    PROGRA.M 

I  am  here  this  morning  to  present  the  Ad- 
ministration's Merchant  Marine  program. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  program  being 
proposed  Is  based  on  tlie  kinds  of  public  In- 
terest considerations  which  should  guide 
the  formulation  of  any  Federal  program. 

Certainly,  the  public  Interest  requires  of 
the  maritime  program  that  we  examine: 

How  much  and  what  kind  of  a  Merchant 
Marine  we  need  to  subsidize  and  for  what 
purposes. 

How  much  shipbuilding  capacity  we  need 
to  support  and  to  what  extent  this  should 
be  supported  by  subsidized  merchant  marine 
programs — rather  than  Navy  or  other  pro- 
grams for  building  and  repairing  govern- 
ment-owned vessels. 

What  specific  policies  and  programs  would 
best  implement  our  determinations  of  the 
public  Interest  In  these  areas. 

We  believe  that  America's  maritime  in- 
dustries can  reestablish  their  position  of  im- 
portance m  the  commercial  life  of  this  Na- 
tion, If  they  are — 

Revitalized  through  the  application  of  ad- 
vanced Industrial  technology  and  sound 
business  practices. 

Incorporated  into  an  integrated  transpor- 
tation system. 

PROPOSAL 

The  Administration  proposes  five  major 
steps  to  accomplish  these  purposes  to  mod- 
ernize our  maritime  Industries: 

1.  Expand  the  scope  and  improve  the  sys- 
tem of  ship  operating  subsidies,  and  establish 
the  amount  of  subsidies  according  to  the  size 
of  the  fleet  necessary  for  national  security. 

2.  Reform  the  construction  subsidy  system 
and  relate  this  subsidy  to  the  Nation's  need 
for  an  adequate  shipyard  capacity  for  na- 
tional security. 

3.  Remove  restraints  on  the  freedom  of 
shipowners  to  purchase  sliips  In  the  world 
market — treating  shipowners  like  other 
.■\merican  purchasers  of  transportation 
equipment  and  subject  to  the  same  restric- 
tions on  foreign  Investments  and  expendi- 
tures. 

4.  Expand  maritime  transportation  re- 
search. 

5.  Transfer  the  Maritime  Administration 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

SHIP    OPERATING    SUBSIDIES 

Enduring  through  the  years  as  a  tradition, 
the  Merchant  Marine  has  declined  as  an  In- 
dustry. Its  decline  parallels  Its  increasing  de- 
pendence on  Government  support  through 
subsidies  of  one  kind  or  another.  Subsidies — 
direct  and  Indirect — have  been  a  compromise 


answer  to  a  difficult  situation.  They  have  pre- 
vented both  the  death  and  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  Merchant  Marine.  At  various 
times  in  our  history,  the  Oongrress  and  the 
Executive  Branch  have  shaped  the  principle 
of  subsidy  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  day. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  which 
established  the  basic  policy  under  which  we 
operate  today,  was  a  remarkable  accomplish- 
ment for  its  time.  Three  decades  ago — and  for 
a  coiislderable  period  after — It  helped  to  pro- 
mote our  foreign  trade  and  our  national 
security.  Now  It  Is  time  to  take  another 
thorough  and  searching  look  at  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  the  subsidy  system  that  sustains 
It.  In  this  time  of  budget  stringency.  Gov- 
ernment spending  must  meet  the  most  rigor- 
ous tests  of  necessity. 

The  Merchant  Marine — like  any  other  pro- 
gram requiring  Government  support — should 
be  subsidized  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
meet  a  compelling  national  need.  That  need 
can  be  clearly  Identlfled:  We  must  have  ade- 
quate shipping  to  meet  our  military  require- 
ments and  those  urgent  non-military  de- 
mands that  would  prevail  In  time  of  emer- 
gency. It  is  only  to  this  extent  that  our  mari- 
time fleet  should  be  stibsldlzed.  Beyond  this 
level,  the  fleet  should  meet  the  tests  of  the 
free  market. 

Subsidy  reform 

The  subsidy  system  Itself  is  in  clear  need 
of  reform.  Instead  of  encouraging  Innovation 
and  productivity,  the  system  focuses  atten- 
tion on  the  subsidy  dollar  as  a  source  of  in- 
come. A  new  system  must  be  round  that  will 
Induce  the  industry  to  take  full  advantace 
of  advancing  technology,  management  In- 
genuity, and  the  resources  of  \  skilled  labor 
force. 

The  Government  now  subsidizes  the  ship 
operator  to  make  up  the  ditTerences  between 
certain  elements  of  his  operating  costs  and 
those  of  his  foreign  competitor?  This  process 
has  proven  inadequate  and  unsound.  For 
example: 

It  requires  a  network  of  Government  audi- 
tors in  the  steamship  company's  offices,  .'.s 
well  as  an  overseas  staff  of  Government  em- 
ployees to  provide  estimates  of  foreign  op- 
erating costs. 

It  imposes  cumbersome  administrative 
procedures  upon  the  operator,  who  is  forced 
to  make  a  detailed  Justification  for  each  of 
his  subsidy-related  costs. 

It  requires  strict  adherence  to  trade  routes 
and  restricts  the  operator  irom  taking  ad- 
vantage of  shifting  market  conditions. 

It  gives  the  operator  little  incentive  to 
hold  down  costs,  since  increases  are  borne 
by  the  Government. 

This  direct  subsidy  has  only  been  available 
to  a  part  of  the  fleet. 

To  correct  these  deficiencies — and  at  the 
same  time  to  iissure  operators  a  reasonable 
rate  of  return  on  their  investments — tlie 
present  system  must  be  restructured  to  pro- 
mote business  judgment  and  operational 
flexibility,  and  minimize  Federal  involvement 
and  Intervention.  The  restructured  system 
should  be  made  available  to  other  categories, 
of  ship  operators  to  replace  Indirect  subsidies 
they  now  receive. 

The  .■Administration  recommends  legisl,''.- 
tlon  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation TO  enter  Into  contracts  with  quali- 
fied applicants  to  test  more  productive  and 
competitive  operating  .subsidy  systems. 

Ov"r  the  past  few  years,  a  number  of  alter- 
native subsidy  systems  ha\e  been  studied 
and  developed.  These  .systems  will  be 
examined  thoroughly.  The  Government  and 
operators  together  will  examine  these  sys- 
tems and  experiment  with  the  most  promis- 
ing. DUferent  systems  can  very  likely  be  trieci 
simultaneously.  In  different  tr.adlng  areas. 
Whichever  are  found  the  most  productr.e 
through  actual  experience  will  then  be  put 
Into  effect.  All  operators  will  be  required  tu 
use  the  systems  selected  to  be  eligible  for 
subsidy  support — new  operators  upon  entr;; 
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and  the  present  subsidized  operators  upon 
expiration  of  their  current  contracts. 

Bulk  cargoes 

Dry  bulk  cargoes  total  about  35  percent  of 
our  foreign  trade.  More  than  140  million  long 
tons  are  carried  each  year.  By  1980,  that  trade 
is  expected  to  rise  to  over  380  million  tons. 
Very  little  of  this  goes  on  U.S.  flag  ships, 
however— because  the  American  ships  In  this 
bulk  trade  are  old  and  inefficient  and  unable 
to  compete  for  commercial  shipments.  The 
answer  is  to  promote  the  development  of  an 
efficient  and  up-to-date  U.S.  flag  bulk  car- 
rier fleet.  At  the  present,  this  cannot  be 
done  because  operating  subsidies  are  not  ex- 
tended to  bulk  carriers. 

The  Administration  recommends  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  a  system  of  innovative  op- 
erating subsidies,  such  ;is  those  described 
above,  for  new  bulk  carriers  to  be  built  un- 
der a  new  construction  subsidy  program — 
which  is  detailed  later  In  this  testimony. 
Pasfcnger  ships 

Passenger  ship  operations  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag  are  costly  In  subsidies,  and  return 
only  minor  benefits.  The  sharply  accelerat- 
ing trend  to  air  travel  raises  serious  questions 
about  the  economic  future  of  this  mode  of 
transportation. 

At  present,  about  S50  million  goes  annually 
to  the  support  of  13  ships — which  are  turn- 
ing more  and  more  to  luxury  cruises  This  is 
equivalent  to  $275  lor  every  p.assenger  car- 
ried. 

Once  important  as  emergency  troop  trans- 
ports, the  defense  \alue  of  these  vessels  Is 
now  minimal.  Tlieir  subsidization  can  no 
longer  be  justified  on  this  basis. 

Operators  of   passenger  ships  will   be  en- 
*  couraged  to  terminate  their  subsidy  contracts 
voluntarily  so  that  the  funds  can  be  allo- 
cated to  more  productive  purposes. 
Nuclear  ship  program 

There  is  serious  doubt  as  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness and  wisdom  of  proceeding  with  a 
broader  nuclear  ship  program  at  the  present 
time.  It  appears  that  power  reactors  of  the 
relatively  small  sizes  required  for  merchant 
ship  propulsion  will  continue  to  be  non-com- 
petltlve  with  oil  over  the  foreseeable  future. 

CONSTRUCTION    SUBSIDIES 

At  this  time,  the  Administration  does  not 
seek  Increased  subsidies  for  the  construction 
of  ships.  For  the  present,  I  believe  the  con- 
struction subsidy  program  should  be  held 
at  a  level  of  about  110  million,  rougly  Its 
present  level.  For  the  future,  however,  we 
need  to  know  how  much  will  be  required  to 
meet  national  emergency  demands  for  ship- 
building capability. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  authorize 
the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Transporta- 
tion to  recommend  Jointly  to  the  President 
the  level  and  character  of  ship  construction 
subsidies. 

Each  year  the  two  Secretaries  will: 

Determine  the  national  eme.  jency  need 
for  private  shipyard  activity  and  capacity 

Ascertain  how  much  and  what  kind  of 
Federal  support  Is  necessary — beyond  that 
provided  through  Navy  and  other  programs 
V7hlch  biUld  Government  vessels — to  main- 
tain an  adequate  emergency  capability  for 
ship  construction  and  repair. 

Determine  to  what  extent  this  additional 
support  should  be  provided  by  subsidies  for 
merchant  marine  construction. 

In  making  their  determinations  the  Sec- 
retaries will  consider  such  factors  as  long- 
range  plans  for  emergency  construction  or 
repair,  and  the  need  to  maintain  specialized 
skills. 

For  greater  flexibility 

The  present  construction  subsidy  system 
Is  too  Inflexible.  It  does  not  encourage  ship- 
yards to  propose  a  standardized  design  which 
several  operators  can  use.  It  fosters,  Instead, 
costly  Individual  designs.  Under  existing 
practice,  an  operator  submits  to  the  Maritime 
Administration  a  design  tailored  to  his 
individual  needs — for  one  ship  or  a  few.  This 


Individual  design  Is  then  put  out  for  bids 
among  the  shipyards.  The  bids  are  generally 
high — reflecting  the  cost  of  constructing  Just 
a  few  custom-built  ships.  The  small  market 
for  commercial  ships  In  the  U.  S.,  and  limited 
competition,  add  further  to  the  cost  of  ships 
built  in  American  yards.  In  large  measure, 
these  costs  ari.  borne  by  the  taxpayer — since 
the  Federal  subsidy  to  the  ship  buyer  Is  the 
difference  between  the  shipyard's  high  price 
and  the  estimated  cost  the  operator  would 
pay  In  a  foreign  shipyard. 

"Tlie  construction  subsidy  program  should 
be  made  more  flexible  and  better  able  to 
produce  ships  less  expensively. 

The  Administration  recommends  legisla- 
tion to  encourage  the  shipyard  to  design  and 
develop  ships  which  can  be  built  with  the 
modern  production  techniques  that  have 
made  our  aircraft  Industry  predominant  in 
the  world  today. 

Under  this  system,  this  subsidy  would  be 
paid  directly  to  the  shipyards.  Shipbuilders 
would  be  told  precisely  what  proportion  of 
construction  rosts  the  Government  would 
pay.  The  yards  would  then  compete  with 
each  other  for  sales  to  domestic  or  foreign 
ship  purchasers  on  the  basis  of  what  they 
could  construct  with  available  subsidy  funds. 
The  proposals  calling  for  the  latest  subsidy 
dollar  per  productive  unit  would  .-ecelve  the 
subsidy. 

With  preference  thus  going  to  shlpvards 
producing  at  the  lowest  cost  per  ship,  yards 
win  be  encouraged  to  design  and  sell  their 
ships  on  an  efficient  multiple-production 
basis — just  as  aircraft  companies  aggres- 
sively market  their  designs  to  the  airlines. 

Foreign  ship  purchase 

In  the  Nation's  infancy,  American  ship- 
owners were  required  by  law  to  buy  only 
American  built  ships.  This  was  necessary  then 
for  the  development  of  a  shipbuilding  In- 
dustry. Today,  America's  ship  construction 
Industry  is  the  largest  In  the  world  by  nearly 
any  measure.  It  can  draw  upon  the  coun- 
try's great  technological  resoiu-ces.  Its  size 
and  health  are  ensured  by  a  naval  construc- 
tion and  repair  program  which  infuses  more 
than  S2  billion  of  Government  funds  into  the 
Industry  every  year.  Yet  our  merchant  ship- 
owners are  under  almost  the  same  constraints 
as  those  of  two  centuriee  ago.  To  engage  In 
domestic  trade,  or  to  be  eligible  for  a  sub- 
sidy, they  must  buy  only  In  U.  S.  shipyards. 

Since  merchant  ship  work  under  Govern- 
ment subsidy  amounts  to  less  than  10  f>er- 
cent  of  the  shipbuilding  Industry's  business, 
this  restriction  cannot  be  Justified  as  essen- 
tial to  the  industry's  health,  .'in  American 
operator  should  not  have  to  base  his  plans 
for  purchases  of  new  ships  on  the  amount 
of  construction  subsidies  available. 

After  the  necessary  level  of  ship  construc- 
tion in  U.  S.  shipyards  has  been  reasonably 
assured,  American  ship  operators  will  be 
permitted  to  purchase  their  vessels  in  the 
world  shipbuilding  market  and  these  ships 
would  be  accorded  the  same  treatment  as 
ships  built  in  American  yards. 

To  protect  our  balance  of  payments  posi- 
tion, controls  will  be  exercised  In  accord  with 
our  programs  restraining  foreign  expendi- 
tures and  investments.  By  requiring  the  cost 
of  the  vessels  to  be  financed  through  foreign 
loans,  we  can  avoid  a  drain  on  American 
dollars.  Ships  built  in  foreign  shipyards  for 
documentation  under  the  U  S.  flag  would  be 
required  to  meet  all  U.S.  standards  of  safety 
and  construction.  They  would  be  eligible  for 
all  privileges  available  to  U.S.  flag  operators 
In  the  U.S.  foreign  trade.  .American  flag 
operators  in  domestic  trade  would  also  be 
permitted  to  employ  a  limited  number  of 
foreign-built  ships — with  procedures  to  as- 
sure established  operators  will  not  be 
harmed. 

Reserve  funds 

The  maritime  Industry — as  do  many  other 
Industries — requires  large  amounts  of  capl- 
tal  for  the  construction  of  modern,  efficient 
equipment.  At  present,  certain  ship  oper- 


ators are  not  taxed  currently  on  funds  put  In 
reserve  and  used  for  this  purpose.  These 
operators  therefore  pay  taxes  on  different 
terms  from  other  ship  operators  and  other 
businesses.  This  system  1b  complex  and  In- 
equitable. 

The  Administration  program  contemplate* 
that  the  setting  aside  of  these  funds  will  be 
terminated  at  the  expiration  of  the  present 
contract  commitments.  The  future  capital 
investments  of  the  Merchant  Marine  can 
then  come  under  the  depreciation  guidelines 
and  the  Investment  credit  rules  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  similar  to  those  governing 
other  Industries.  We  also  contemplate  orderly 
liquidation — consistent  with  existing  con- 
tracts— of  present  reserve  funds  over  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
will  undertake  a  review  of  our  tax  law  as  It 
affects  the  shipping  industry  including  U.S. 
owned  ships  under  foreign  flags,  with  a  view 
toward  recommending  other  legislation  to 
remove  unjustified  lax  advantages. 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE    SHIPPING    NEEDS 

National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet 
The  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  was  es- 
tablished at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  It  has 
served  this  Nation  well  In  two  major  emer- 
gencies. During  periods  of  crisis,  the  break- 
ing-out of  this  Inactive  fleet  has  been  an 
Important  factor  In  preserving  our  national 
security  and  in  maintaining  stable  rates  In 
the  world  shipping  market.  This  method  of 
meeting  peak  emergency  needs  Is  less  expen- 
sive In  limited  emergencies  and  causes  less 
disruption  of  commercial  service  than  other 
alternatives. 

To  improve  this  capability,  we  ask  author- 
ization for  an  initial  appropriation  of  $30  mil- 
lion for  Fiscal  1970,  to  revitalize  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Reserve  Fleet. 

These  funds  will  be  used  to  build  a  limited 
number  of  new  vessels  of  austere  type,  and 
to  convert  some  relatively  unused  reserve 
troop  ships  ;nto  general  cargo  ships.  These 
ships  will  be  retained  In  the  reserve  fleet  for 
emergency  use. 

Fast  deployment  logistic  ship  program 
No  expansion  of  the  Merchant  Marine  will 
fill  the  military  need  for  rapid-response  sea- 
11ft.  This  vital  need  can  best  be  met  through 
the  Fast  Deployment  Logistic  Ship  program. 
P.'Lst  Deployment  Logistic  Ships  (FDL"S1 
will  not  compete  with  the  Merchant  Marine. 
The  ships  are  designed  for  quick  and  flexible 
military  response.  They  can  operate  without 
ports,  if  necessary.  They  are  an  essential  part 
of  our  strategic  planning.  They  must  be 
available  at  all  times  to  enhance  our  national 
security.  Last  year  tlie  Congress  did  not  act 
on  the  Administration's  recommendation 
that  an  FDL  program  be  started. 

This  year,  the  budget  includes  a  request  for 
$184  million  to  fund  this  Important  pro- 
gram. Tlie  Administration  urges  the  Congress 
to  approve  It  promptly. 

EXPANDED   RESEARCH 

The  Administration  recommends  a  5-year 
program  of  $25  million  annually  com- 
mencing in  Fiscal  1970,  to  increase  both  basic 
and  applied  maritime  research  activity — con- 
ducted In  cooperation  with  private  industry. 

The  goal  of  this  research  will  he  to  improve 
the  competitive  position  of  the  U.S.  maritime 
Industries  by  acquiring  new  knowledge  of: 

Ship  operations  and  design, 

Cargo  handling  systems  on  ships  and 
ashore. 

Port  facilities. 

Basic  hydrodynamics  related  to  modern 
merchant  ship  hull  forms. 

Ship  construction  methods,  and 

Integration  of  sea  and  land  systems. 

MANAGEMENT-LABOR  PESPONSIBTLITT 

The  program  of  reforms  that  I  liave  oitt- 
lined  will  aid  In  bringing  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  into  today's  competitive  world  and 
make  It  an  active  and  productive  part  of  our 
commercial  life  and  our  future  growth. 
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The  Oovemxnent  can  go  only  a  part  of 
the  way  toward  chU  goal,  however.  Essential 
steps  must  be  taken  by  the  elements  or  the 
maritime  Industries  themjselves — manage- 
ment and  labor  Ln  the  operating  Merchant 
Marine.  In  the  shipbuilding  Industry,  and  in 
allied  Industries.  Federal  subsidy  dollars 
must  not  be  dissipated  through  price  InHa- 
tlon  or  excessive  wage  Increases.  Otherwise, 
their  potential  benefits  would  never  be  real- 
ized. America's  maritime  capabiUtles  would 
remain  weak  and  Ineffective.  An  important 
part  of  the  program  being  recommended  to- 
day is  to  Insure  that  wages  will  be  stabilized 
and  that  bid  prices  will  be  reasonable  and 
coampetltlve. 

Wage  Structure  Stabilization  and  Work 
Stoppages 

If  the  U  S.  Merchant  Marine  Is  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  the  American  shipper,  both 
management    .\nd    labor   must   work   closely 


Eliminate  'he  recurring  Interruptions  In 
service  caused  by  work  stoppages.  Such  in- 
terruption destroys  conSdence  In  U.S.  flag 
carriers.  Shippers  consequently  turn  to  for- 
eign flag  Vessels  for  their  needs. 

StabllKfe  the  maritime  Industry's  wage 
costs. 

A  series  of  labor-management  agreements, 
negotiated  in  1965  to  help  assure  wage  sta- 
bility, have  In  practice  accomplished  the 
opposite.  Under  these  agreements.  If  the 
members  of  one  union  receive  a  wage  In- 
crease or  other  benefits,  other  maritime 
unions  can  reopen  their  contracts  through  a 
"me  too"  clause  and  demand  arbitration  to 
obtain  a  matching  Increase.  By  the  time 
several  unions  have  received  such  Increases, 
the  first  union  is  in  a  position  to  assert  that 
It  Is  once  again  behind  the  others — and  the 
cycle  starts  over  again. 

Because  of  this  practice,  employment  costs 
In  the  Industry  have  risen  more  than  30  per- 
cent since  1965.  These  costs.  Increase  Federal 
expenditures  through  the  operating  subsidy 
program  and  shipping  costs  on  Government 
cargoes.  They  diminish  the  ability  of  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  to  compete  with  for- 
eign fleets.  Not  only  do  spirallng  employment 
costs  threaten  the  Industry  with  economic 
ruin,  they  Imperil  the  American  public  as 
well,  for  they  have  a  shattering  impact  on 
our  Nation's  wage-price  stabilization  objec- 
tives. 

We  call  upon  management  and  labor — 
working  with  the  Secretaries  of  Labor 
and  Transportation — to  begin  discussions 
promptly  to  solve  this  problem. 

.\>f    INTEGR.\TED    TRANSPORT.^TION    STSTIM 

No  improvements  we  can  make  in  our 
maritime  fleet  will  permit  It  adequately  to 
meet  America's  need  today  unless  It  Is  fully 
Integrated  Into  a  unified  national  system  of 
transportation.  'When  the  President  signed 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Act  in 
October  1966.  he  expressed  regret  that  the 
new  Department  did  not  Include  the  Mari- 
time Administration.  He  expressed  hope  that 
the  Congress  would  reexamine  Its  decision. 
This  reassessment  Is  now  vital  to  our  mari- 
time future. 

The  Administration  recommends  legisla- 
tion to  transfer  the  functions  of  the  Marl- 
time  Administration  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

This  step  will  bring  Increased  recognition 
to  ocean  shipping  In  the  transportation 
policy  councils  of  the  Executive  Branch. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  was 
created  to  promote  a  more  efficient  national 
transportation  system.  This  cannot  be  fully 
accomplished  so  long  as  the  maritime  com- 
ponent of  the  transportation  system  remains 
outside  the  Department's  Jurisdiction. 

The  Maritime  Administration  itself  suffers 
In  Its  isolation  from  the  new  technology  and 
promotional  support  which  the  Department 
now  provides  to  other  elements  of  our  na- 
tional transportation  system.  Potential  de- 
velopments  which   hold   great   promise   for 


maritime   commerce  affect  other  modes  of 

transportation  as  well.  Ports,  for  example. 
must  provide  facilities  which  can  rapidly 
handle  cargoes  arriving  and  leaving  by  rail 
and  highway.  Container  systems  must  be 
developed  which  can  be  economically  used 
on  all  modes  of  transportation,  so  cargoes 
can  move  without  Interruption  from  origin 
to  destination. 

Transfer  of  the  Federal  Government's 
maritime  programs  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  will  permit  fuller  coordina- 
tion of  all  our  research  resources  for  the  Im- 
provement of  our  entire  transportation  sys- 
tem. Each  mode  will  benefit  greatly.  But 
most  Important,  the  Nation's  intricate  and 
extensive  transportation  network  will  be 
strengthened,  and  better  able  to  ser^'e  the 
complex  needs  of  our  society.  This  organi- 
zational change  is  the  key  to  a  truly  effective 
maritime  program.  Legislation  to  accomplish 
this  and  other  elements  of  the  program  I 
have  outlined  is  attached  as  an  appendix 
to  this  statement. 

CONCLTJSION 

A  strong  and  healthy  Merchant  Marine  has 
been  a  proud  element  of  our  national 
strength.  It  can  be  so  again. 

It  Is  deeply  In  the  national  Interest  that 
we  revitalize  our  Merchant  Marine  and  make 
It  both  effective  and  competitive — a  mari- 
time service  which  Is  not  Just  barely  kept 
alive  by  Government  subsidies  and  Govern- 
ment cargoes,  but  one  able  to  attract  a  sig- 
nificant share  of  our  commercial  trade  as 
well. 

I  believe  the  program  I  have  outlined  r/lll 
accomplish  this.  With  Its  passage,  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  maritime  management 
and  labor,  we  can  realize  the  goals  we  have 
set.  This  program  provides  the  cornerstone 
on  which  we  can  build  anew  the  maritime 
tradition  of  the  American  past. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mi'.  President,  this 
debate  marks  an  alarming  crisis  in  the 
history  of  the  American  merchant 
marine.  It  is  not  only  possible,  but  prob- 
able, that  if  this  bill  fails  to  pass,  or  if 
it  passes  but  is  not  implemented  by  the 
executive  branch,  ■we  will  witness  the 
agonizing  death  of  our  merchant  marine, 
and  of  this  country's  participation  in  the 
oceanborne  commerce  of  the  world. 

But  much  more  is  involved  than  the 
merchant  marine,  important  though  that 
is.  It  was  an  American,  Admiral  Mahan, 
who  first  clearly  enunciated  the  fact  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  in  history,  that 
no  nation  can  long  continue  as  a  world 
power  without  its  own  merchant  fleet 
capable  of  carrying  a  substantial  portion 
of  its  commerce,  supporting  its  national 
defense,  and  sustaining  its  allies. 

We  have  relearned  this  lesson  at  the 
beginning  of  every  war,  and  forgotten  it 
after  every  peace  settlement.  At  the  out- 
break of  war  we  have  found  it  urgently 
necessary  to  build  a  merchant  marine, 
feverishly  and  with  enormous  waste:  and 
at  the  end  of  the  war  we  have  allowed 
that  merchant  marine  to  dwindle  and  al- 
most die.  Although  we  are  in  the  atomic 
age,  and  aerial  circumnavigation  of  the 
earth  is  a  daily  commonplace,  Vietnam 
has  again  demonstrated  that  we  are  still 
as  dependent  upon  the  merchant  marine 
as  ever.  Much  more  than  90  percent  of  aU 
the  material,  military  and  civilian,  re- 
quired in  Vietnam  has  been  carried  there 
by  ship. 

It  is  painful  to  express  the  fact  that 
our  own  merchant  fleet  has  been  inade- 
quate for  this  purpose,  and  that  we  have 
been  compelled  to  rely  upon  foreign-flag 
ships  whose  loyalty  is  undependable. 

We  emerged  from  World  War  n.  after 


the  fantastic  achievement  and  fabulous 
cost  of  mass  producing  a  merchant  fleet, 
as  the  strongest  maritime  power  in  his- 
tory. Today,  in  number  of  ships,  we  rank 
fourth  among  our  allies,  and  in  efficiency 
we  rank  much  lower.  We  do  not  know 
with  any  accuracy  how  many  merchant 
ships  are  controlled  by  Russia  and  her 
allies,  or  their  efficiency.  But  we  do  know 
that  in  ii.s  propaganda  Russia  boasts, 
and  infoiTOed  maritime  circles  believe, 
that  the  Communist-bloc  merchant 
marine  is  rapidly  overtaking  us,  and  if 
present  trends  continue  in  a  few  years 
will  dominate  the  sealanes  of  the  world. 

As  of  December  .31,  1967,  we  had  906 
vessels  in  our  merchant  fleet.  Of  that 
number,  according  to  Lloyd's  Register  of 
Shipping,  Fcbi-uary  1967,  80  percent  were 
more  than  20  years  old,  although  the 
economic  life  of  a  ship  is  from  20  to  25 
years.  We  are  justly  proud  of  our  subsi- 
dized liner  fleet,  perhaps  the  finest  in  the 
world.  It  consists  of  about  304  ships  with 
an  average  age  of  more  than  14  years, 
which  means  that  many  of  these  liners 
are  more  than  20  years  old.  By  compari- 
son, slightly  more  than  23  percent  of 
the  British  fleet  is  more  than  20  yeais 
old,  of  the  West  German  fleet  less  than 
20  percent,  of  the  Norwegian  fleet 
slightly  more  than  26  percent,  of  the 
French  fleet  less  than  11  percent.  These 
are  the  stark  facts  of  obsolescence  in  our 
merchant  marine. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936, 
which  provided  us  with  the  liner  fleet, 
solemnly  declares  that  it  is  om'  national 
policy  to  insure  that  our  American  mer- 
chant fleet,  owned,  operated,  anu 
manned  by  American  citizens,  shall  carrj- 
a  substantial  percentage  of  our  foreign 
commerce. 

In  1966 — the  latest  year  for  which  offi- 
cial figures  are  available — the  share  of 
our  liner  trade  carried  on  American  ships 
had  declined  to  23  percent.  The  percent- 
age of  our  total  oceanborne  commerce 
carried  on  American-fiag  ships  is  at  pres- 
ent about  7  percent  or  less. 

Since  World  War  II,  oiu*  foreign  com- 
merce has  increased  steadily  from  more 
than  188  million  short  tons  in  1947,  to 
about  444  million  short  tons  in  1965.  The 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  projects 
that  by  1972  our  total  foi-eign  commerce, 
exports  and  imports,  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  600  million  short  tons. 

Whereas  in  1936  it  was  believed  that 
the  shipping  trend  was  toward  the  disap- 
pearance of  bulk  carriage  by  tramps,  and 
toward  ever-increasing  liner  cargo,  the 
exact  opposite  has  occurred.  Today  the 
great  proportion  of  our  foreign  commerce 
in  tonnage  is  bulk  cargo.  Indeed,  we  grow 
more  and  more  dependent  on  bulk  im- 
ports to  sustain  our  economy  and  main- 
tain our  national  defense.  We  now  im- 
port oil,  iron  ore,  aluminum  ore,  and  a 
large  percentage  of  many  of  the  vital 
materials  for  our  defense  and  our  econ- 
omy. It  is  precisely  in  this  segment  that 
our  merchant  fleet  has  dwindled  and  is 
now  near  death. 

It  is  shocking  to  realize  that  the  de- 
cline of  our  merchant  marine  is  almo.<;t 
entirely  due  to  governmental  neglect.  We 
have  no  shortage  of  materials,  finance, 
technology,  manpower,  nor  initiative.  In 
all  of  these,  we  lead  the  world.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  inventions  and  new  tech- 
niques  which    are    revolutionizing    the 
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merchant  fleets  of  the  world  are  Ameri- 
can Inventions  and  developments. 

This  is  true  of  roll-on  roll-off,  of  con- 
tainerlzation,  of  surface-effect  vessels, 
and  so  on.  But  these  products  of  Ameri- 
can genius  have  gone  begging  in  this 
coimtry  because  of  governmental  neglect, 
and  are  largely  responsible  for  the  up- 
building of  the  fleets  of  our  allies  and 
competitors. 

Year  after  year,  decade  after  decade, 
we  have  watched  the  merchant  marine 
decline  at  an  accelerating  rate,  and  year 
after  year,  we  have  observed  the  com- 
plete apathy  and  inaction  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  under  administrations 
elected  by  both  parties. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  im- 
mediately after  his  election,  President 
Johnson  pointed  to  the  decline  of  the 
merchant  marine,  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity of  rebuilding  it,  and  promised  a 
maritime  program  at  an  early  date.  But 
no  program  appeared  imtil  last  month 
when  Secretary  Boyd  submitted  a  so- 
called  maritime  revitalization  program 
which,  if  adopted,  would  be  the  epitaph 
of  the  merchant  marine. 

He  recommended  that  there  be  no  in- 
crease of  construction  subsidies  above 
their  present  meager  and  inadequate 
levels.  He  recommended  the  termination 
of  subsidies  for  passenger  ship  opera- 
tions which  would  put  them  out  of  busi- 
ness. He  recommended  a  wholly  un- 
formulated restructuring  of  the  operat- 
ing-subsidj'  system.  He  recommended 
transfer  of  the  Maritime  Administration 
into  his  Department.  He  recommended 
elimination  of  existing  capital  reserve 
funds,  and.  to  add  insult  to  injurj',  he 
recommended  the  use  of  maritime  ap- 
propriations to  build  FDL  ships.  These 
recommendations  can  be  regarded  not 
only  as  a  threat  to  the  very  life  of  the 
merchant  marine,  but  as  a  deliberate 
defiance  of  the  Congress.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  original  legislation 
creating  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Included  a  provision  placing  the 
Maritime  Administration  in  that 
Department. 

Because  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  Sec- 
retary Boyd,  because  of  the  apathy  of 
the  administration  with  respect  to  the 
merchant  marine,  and  because  it  under- 
stood the  importance  of  reviving  our 
merchant  fleet,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives struck  that  provision  from  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  legislation, 
and  instead  passed  a  bill  to  create  an  in- 
dependent maritime  agency.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
Committee  have  labored  for  many 
months,  in  spite  of  the  defiant  refusal  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to  co- 
operate, to  creat  a  program  which  oiTers 
hope  of  savins  the  mercliant  marine. 
The  first  step  in  that  program  is  the 
present  authorization  bill.  S.  3016. 

Under  existing  lav.-,  the  person  charged 
with  the  formulation  and  administra- 
tion of  a  maritime  program  is  the  Mari- 
time Administrator.  In  a  pathetic  ap- 
pearance before  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  Committee,  the  Administrator 
testified  that  his  recommendations  had 
been  ignored  by  his  superior,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  and  reversed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Thus  for  fiscal 


year  1967,  he  had  recommended  an  ap- 
propriation for  ship  construction  of  $258 
million,  which  was  reduced  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  $134  million, 
and  by  the  Budget  Buieau  to  $85  million. 
For  fiscal  yeai-  1968,  the  Administrator 
testified  tliat,  because  of  tlie  continuing 
decline  of  the  merchant  marine,  he  had 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  nearly 
$317  million  to  build  30  ships,  which  the 
Department  of  Commerce  cut  to  $308 
million,  and  which  the  Budget  Bureau 
had  cut  to  $143  million.  For  fiscal  year 
1969,  he  had  recommended  $388  million, 
which  was  reduced  by  Commerce  to 
$137.7  million,  and  by  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau to  $119.8  million,  which,  of  course, 
was  the  figure  included  in  the  original 
authorization  bill,  S.  3016. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
the  amount  approved  by  the  Budget 
Bureau  is  much  less  than  one-half  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  Maritime 
Administrator. 

At  a  later  appearance  before  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  Conunittee,  the 
Administrator  was  asked  if  he  supported 
the  Boyd  program  to  which  I  have  pre- 
viously referred.  Summarizing  the  ago- 
nized responses,  it  is  clear  that  in  spite 
of  congressional  refusal  to  submit  the 
Maritime  Administration  to  the  hostile 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  administration  has  neverthe- 
less divested  the  Maritime  Administrator 
of  all  authority  and  responsibility  over 
the  maritime  program,  and  has  desig- 
nated the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
as  its  spokesman  on  maritime  matters. 
Early  in  Febiiaary,  at  the  request  of 
the  administration,  the  chairmen  of  the 
Senate  and  House  committees,  intro- 
duced this  authorization  bill,  H.R.  1*^.189 
in  the  House,  and  S.  3016  in  the  Senate. 
This  bill  carried  less  than  $120  miUion 
for  ship  construction  and  recondition- 
ing. That  sum  would  be  inadequate  to 
enable  the  Government  to  fulfill  its  con- 
tractual obligations  to  the  subsidized 
lines,  and  would  provide  nothing  what- 
ever for  the  construction  of  new  bulk 
carriers.  As  we  have  seen,  it  is  much  less 
than  the  amoimt  recommended  by  the 
Maritime  Administrator. 

Congress  has  listcnded  year  after  year 
to  the  story  of  the  demise  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  without  resolving  to  do 
something  about  it.  In  the  absence  of 
leadership  from  the  administration,  con- 
gressional committees  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  maritime  matters  have  done 
something  about  it.  The  House,  on  April 
10  of  this  year,  passed  the  authorization 
bill,  H.R.  15189.  This  bill  provided  S340.7 
million  for  ship  construction  in  1969, 
which  v.-ould  permit  the  building  of  about 
27  new.  modern  ships.  The  same  au- 
thorization is  contained  in  S.  3016.  now 
pending  before  the  Senate.  It  represents 
the  mature  judgment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  of  the  Commerce 
Committee.  It  is  based  upon  studies  and 
calculations  of  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator, and  the  maritime  industrj-, 
management,  anci  labor.  It  would  provide 
a  necessity,  not  a  luxury.  It  is  based  on 
the  hard  facts  of  our  economy  and  na- 
tional defense.  If  it  is  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress, as  I  most  enthusiastically  recom- 
mend, it  will  reverse  the  deterioration  of 
the  fourth  arm  of  our  national  defense. 


and  start  us  on  the  way  back  to  world 
sea  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
L-i^uscHE  in  the  chain  .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  amiounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affi.xed  his  .signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

S.  1999.  An  act  to  .unend  the  District  uf 
Columbia  Public  Education  Act: 

S.  2349.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  circuit  Judges; 

H.R.  4919.  An  act  lo  amend  the  act  of 
August  9,  1955.  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  Hualapal 
Reservation  in  Arizona; 

H.R.  13154.  Au  ;ict  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Santiago  Jose  Manuel  Ramon  Blevenldo  Rolg 
y   Garcia; 

H.R.  13912.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angellkl 
Glannakou:  and 

H.R.  16674.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1933.  as  amended,  to  improve  the  capital- 
ization of  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks 
and  production  credit  associations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair,  with  the  recess  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  2  p.m.  todav. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  'at  1  o'clock  and  47  min- 
utes p.m..)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  1:57  p.m.. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  'Mr.  Lausche  in  the  chair .>. 


TENT  CITY  VOLUNTEER  PLUMBER 
GETS  NO  AID  FROM  THE  POOR 
HE  HELPS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Plumber  Gets  N^  Aid  From  Poor  He 
Helps,'  written  by  Chris  Wright,  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  Mo;iday,  June  10,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tent  Cits-  Volunteer  Plumbek  Gets  No  Aid 

P^oM  Poor  He  Helps 

(By  Chris  Wright) 

James  H.  Clark  stood  shoulder-deep  In  the 

treshly  dug  trench,  sighting  down  the  line 
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ot  blftclt  sewer  pipes  he  had  Just  laid  between 
two  rows  oT  Resurrection  City's  plywood 
shacks. 

Clark  is  not  a  resident  of  the  poor  people's 
encampment.  He  Is  a  licensed  plumber  with 
his  own  business  In  Washington. 

Yesterday  he  was  at  Resurrection  City  lay- 
ing a  sewer  line  so  the  showers  would  have 
drains  and  not  create  a  quas^mlre.  He  wns 
doing  the  work  free,  and  asked  the  encamp- 
ment officials  about  the  possibility  oi  help. 

Periodically  the  public  address  system 
would  ask  for  volunteers — for  an  unspecified 
task.  Clark  would  look  up  once  In  a  while, 
shrug  his  shoulders  and  bend  back  down  into 
the  trench. 

No  volunteers  came. 

"These  people  don't  want  to  work,"  he  said. 

When  the  motor  of  the  earth-mover  Idled, 
transistor  radios  oould  be  heard  Inside  near- 
by shelters.  From  time  to  time  a  group  of 
men  would  gather  around  the  ditch  and 
watch  Clark  work. 

Once  Clark  looked  directly  at  a  ble  man 
who  seemed  to  be  a  leader  and  asked  him  to 
get  some  help  and  begin  filling  the  trench 
behind  them. 

The  mao  looked  surprised. 

"Brother.  I  came  down  here  to  get  away 
from  shovels."  was  the  reply. 

Bv  late  afternoon  the  line  was  about 
halfway  to  the  showers.  S3meone  obtained 
a  second  earth-moving  machine  but  only 
began  to  haphazardly  fill  the  trench.  He  soon 
went  awav. 

As  Clark  worked,  he  said  he  has  very  little 
use  for  the  Poor  People's  Campaign,  person- 
ally. But  he  feels  sorry  for  the  people  In  the 
camp — and  he  likes  to  see  a  Job.  especially 
one  done  by  Negroes,  done  right. 

HELPED    BY    COUSIN 

"I  sure  would  like  to  regrade  that  last 
section,"  he  said,  apologizing  for  his  use  of 
rocks  Instead  of  brick  to  support  the  pipes. 
The  afternoon  sun  beat  down.  He  walked  off 
down  the  trench  carrying  his  red  level. 

Clark,  of  431  10th  St.  NE.  donated  his  time 
for  the  pro.ect.  He  also  got  his  cousin  to 
help,  and  guaranteed  pa>-ment  for  earth- 
moving  macalnery,  that  was  supposed  to  be 
rented  out  o  '  campaign  funds. 

He  got  started  on  the  pipe-laying  on  Sat- 
urday after  a  friend  called  him  and  disclosed 
that  the  tent  city  was  In  trouble  because  of 
Its  non-existent  sewer  system. 

No  stranger  to  weekend  work — "You  can 
drive  down  the  street  and  see  people  sitting 
on  their  porches,  but  I  usually  find  some- 
thing to  do"— lie  got  organized  and  was  dig- 
ging before  the  city's  residents  seemed  to 
realize  he  was  there. 

As  the  day  went  on  his  pipeline  progressed 
steadily  through  the  hot.  sun-baked  clay  to- 
ward the  plywood  shower  stalls  In  the  center 
of  the  camp 

Clark  and  his  helper  Ignored  camp  resi- 
dents who  Jumped  the  trench  kicking  dirt 
where  they  were  worlclng. 

R^MN    FILLS    TRENCH 

As  huge  thunderclouds  began  to  blot  out 
the  sun  at  about  6  p  m..  Clark  looked  anx- 
lovisly  at  his  handiwork  and  the  mostly  un- 
filled trench. 

A  few  big  drops  fell,  making  dark  spots  on 
his  green  denim  shirt. 

"I'm  a  damn  fool,"  he  threw  down  the 
shovel  in  his  hand. 

"But  I've  been  one — brought  up  that  way." 
He  picked  up  the  shovel  and  finished  bracing 
the  pipe  joint. 

The  rain  clouds  got  darker.  'The  least 
they  couid  do  is  fill  up  this  hole." 

He  Jumped  out  of  the  ditch  "Take  this 
shovel  rmd  put  It  in  our  truck."  he  told  his 
cousin.  "I'm  going  to  do  something  about 
this." 

Clark  strode  off  between  the  plywood 
houses  His  covisLn  disappeared  In  the  other 
direction. 

Time  passed.  The  rain  began  to  fall  in 
sheets  across  the  camp. 
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The  hole  began  to  fill  with  water.  The 
loosely  piled  earth  on  the  sides  turned  to 
runny  mud. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  camp  three  men  In 
yellow  rain  slickers  experimented  with  one  of 
the  earth-moving  machlnee.  They  didn't 
know  who  Clark  was. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vir^nia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suRsest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MARITIME  PROGRAMS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  15189 >  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair).  The  Sienator  from 
Washington  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAGNTJSON.  I  assume  that  the 
pending  business  is  H.R.  15189. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  On  page  2  of  the 
House  bill,  beginning  on  line  16,  is  a  com- 
mittee amendment  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  not 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  the  President  should 
submit  to  the  Congress  profK>eals  to 
strengthen  and  modernize  the  United  States 
merchant  marine. 

This  section  was  placed  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  prior  to  the  time  that  the 
President  sent  to  Congress  the  alterna- 
tive merchant  marine  proposal  or  bill 
that  was  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  and 
myself. 

So  there  is  no  necessity  for  that  section 
to  be  in  the  bill,  llie  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan proposed  the  amendment,  and  be- 
fore I  ask  for  its  elimination  from  the 
bill.  I  should  like  to  confer  with  him.  I 
expect  him  in  the  Chamber  shortly. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  will  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  bill? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Section  2.  on  page  2. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  does  it  provide? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  just  read  it. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  not 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  the  President  should  submit 
to  the  Congress  proposals  to  strengthen  and 
modernize  the  United  States  merchant 
marine. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  that  has  been 
done? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  has  been  done 
by  the  administration  since  we  put  this 
in  the  bill.  But  I  desire  to  check  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  who  proposed 
this  amendment,  before  I  ask  that  it  be 


stricken.  It  is  redundant  and  clutters  up 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair).  The  Chair  Invites 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  fact  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  the  time  is  con- 
trolled, beginning  at  2  o'clock — 20  min- 
utes to  a  side. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  on  the  Wil- 
liams amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  be  withdrawn 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  might  say,  for  the 
Record,  that  we  have  conferred  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  the  Senate 
regrets  that  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Bartlett]  cannot 
be  present  today.  He  is  in  the  hospital, 
and  we  all  hope  he  will  leave  the  hospital 
as  soon  as  possible.  He  held  lengthy 
hearings  on  this  authorization  bill,  and 
were  he  present.  I  am  sure  he  could  de- 
scribe the  situation  much  better  than  I 
can.  I  simply  •wish  to  make  clear  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  is  not 
present  because  of  his  illness. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  846 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche]  and  myself,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  846. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  amendment,  as 
follows : 

On  page  1,  line  10.  strikeout  "$237,470,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$119,800,000,"  and 
on  page  2.  line  6.  strike  out  "$11,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "S6,700.000." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
roll  back  the  authorizations  provided  in 
this  bill  by  $121,970,000,  or  to  the  exact 
amount  requested  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  ad- 
ministration witnesses  who  testified  on 
this  bill  before  the  committee  stated  that 
this  was  all  that  was  needed.  Certainly, 
at  a  time  when  we  are  having  diflBculty 
in  meeting  the  bills  of  the  Government, 
at  a  time  when  we  are  proposing  that 
the  1969  budget  be  reduced  by  $10  bil- 
lion in  appropriated  authority  and  by  $6 
billion  in  spending  authority,  it  is  not 
the  time  to  double  the  amount  of  an  au- 
thorization as  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee bill. 

On  the  construction  differential  sub- 
sidies the  administration  has  asked  for 
only  SI  19.8  million.  The  committee  in- 
creased that  amount  by  $117,670,000.  to 
a  total  of  5237,470.000. 

Likewise,  they  increased  the  second 
item  from  $6,700,000.  which  was  the 
amount  requested,  to  Sll  million.  The 
second  item  was  for  the  expenses  neces- 
sary for  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities of  the  merchant  marine. 


This  is  an  area  in  which  we  can  ac- 
complish combined  reduction  of  approxi- 
matelv  S122  million. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  House, 
by  a  point  of  order,  rejected  the  same 
iHoposed  increase  when  it  was  offered  on 
an  appropriation  bill  just  last  week.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  the  Senate's  refusing 
to  adopt  this  amendment. 

As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  pointed 
out  earlier  in  his  discussion,  since  1936, 
v,e  have  already  subsidized  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  on  construction 
subsidies  alone  in  the  amount  of  $2,- 
316.000.000. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order":'  Others  on  the  floor  are 
speaking,  and  they  can  be  heard  more 
easily  than  the  Senator  who  has  the 
floor.  ^, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Attaches  will 
leave  the  Chamber. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Over  the 
years  we  have  .^subsidized  ship  con.struc- 
tion  in  the  amount  of  $2,316,000,000;  an- 
other S920  million  has  been  paid  in  the 
operational  subsidies,  plus  S52  million 
more  for  the  reconstruction  of  ships.  In 
addition,  we  have  the  subsidy  whereby 
under  Public  Law  480  they  are  forced  to 
use  50  i:)ercent  American  bottoms;  then 
there  are  the  ."special  tax  incentives 
which  are  allowed. 

I  can  not  believe  there  will  be  much 
objection  to  this  amendment,  and  until 
I  hear  some  I  reseiwe  the  remainder  of 

my  time.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

vields  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett!  on  the  maritime  au- 
thorization bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  Senator  Bartlett 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion program  pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-81 
enacted  in  the  First  Session  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

The    Maritime    Authorization   Bill    as    re- 
quested  bv   the   Department   of   Commerce 
would  have  authorized  a  total  of  $344,856,000 
for    the    acquisition,    construction    and    re- 
construction of  vessels,  payment  of  obliga- 
tions incurred   pursuant  to  operating  sub- 
sidy   contracts,    research    and    development 
exp"enses.  reserve  fleet  expenses,  operation  of 
the    Merchant    Marine    Academy    at    Kings 
Point.   New   York,   and    financial   assistance 
to  State  Marine   Schools.  The  pending  bill 
as  passed  bv  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  reported  favorably  by  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  has  Increased  the  author- 
ization requested  of  $344,856,000  to  the  sum 
of  ?466.961.000.  The  major  Item  involved  in 
this  increase  Is  an  increase  In  ship  construc- 
tion  funds   from  $119,800,000   as   requested 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  the  sum 
of   9237,470.000.   The  bill   as  passed  by   the 
House   of   Representatives   and   reported   by 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  would  also 
increase   the   funds   requested   for   research 
and  development  from  $6.7  mlUlon  to  $11.- 
000  000  and  Increase  the  funds  for  financial 
assistance  to  State  Marine  Schools  from  the 
request  figure  of  $1,900,000  to  $2,035,000. 

An  analysis  of  the  record  will  show  that 
the  recommended  Increases  are  conservative 
in  light  of  the  known  needs  of  our  merchant 
feet.  The  needs  of  our  fleet  have  been  ac- 


cumulating at  a  most  disturbing  pace,  par- 
tlculariy  in  the  area  of  ship  construction 
and  research  and  development.  This  Is  well 
Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  Maritime 
Administration  recommended  that  the  ap- 
propriation for  Fiscal  Year  1969  for  ship  con- 
struction be  S388.045.000  to  build  some  30 
new  ships.  Of  course  that  figure  was  trimmed 
to  $119.8  million  bv  the  timej.he  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  cleared  the  request  bill  for 
submission  to  the  Congress. 

The  amount  of  funds  for  ship  construction 
requested   bv   the   Administration   is  clearly 
inadequate.  Even  the  witnesses  at  our  hear- 
ings  on    behalf   of   the   Administration    ad- 
mitted that  it  was  impossible  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  existing  laws  if  the  level  of 
funding  was  that  requested  by  the  Admin- 
istration   Specifically,  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion  propounded   at   the   hearing   the   Mari- 
time Administrator  reluctantly   agreed   that 
the  request  bill  did  not  represent  a    Te&Bon- 
able    appropriate  and  proper  effort  to  fulfill 
the   mandate   of   the    1936   Merchant   Marine 
Act"  bv  maintaining  a  U.S.  flag  Merchant 
Marine  ■  adequate    for    national   defense    and 
sufficient   to   carry   a   subst,intial   portion   of 
our   water-borne  commerce.  The   1936  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  Is  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
funds  recommended  bv  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives   and    the    Senate    Committee    on 
Commerce  represent  the  very  minimum  effort 
that  must  be  made  In  order  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  1936  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act. 

If  ship  construction  funds  are  appropri- 
ated and  spent  In  the  amounts  recommended 
in  the  pending  authorization  bill  we  will  be 
able  to  build  some  27  merchant  vessels 
rather  than  the  10  which  would  be  the  maxi- 
mum allowed  under  the  request  bill.  I  would 
point  out  that  there  Is  pending  legislation 
before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
which  would  among  other  things  authorize 
the  building  of  up  to  40  vessels  per  year  and 
that  legislation  of  which  I  am  a  co-author  is 
considered  merelv  the  beginning  of  the  nec- 
essary revitallzation  effort  that  must  be  car- 
ried out  if  we  are  to  regain  our  rightful  place 
upon  the  seas. 

However,  we  are  all  mindful  of  the  severe 
strain  on  the  budgetary  dollar.  We  cannot. 
however,  afford  to  cut  corners  where  defense 
and  economic  considerations  demand  pri- 
ority It  is  clear  that  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  and  the  entire  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  concluded  that  the  appro- 
priate priority  required  for  our  merchant 
fleet  is  represented  by  the  pending  bill,  and 
the  amount  of  funds  recommended  therein. 
I  stroiigly  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  the 
pending  measure. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  legislation  enacted  in  the  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congre.ss.  the  Senate 
is  called  upon  for  the  first  time  to  enact 
authorizing  legislation  as  a  precondition 
to  enacting  an  appropriation  bill  for 
programs  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion— that  is.  an  authorization  bill. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation  passed 
last  session  establishing  the  authoriza- 
tion requirement  for  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. I  firmly  beUeve  that  the 
authorizing  process  will  be  of  substantial 
benefit  to  an  enlightened  and  increased 
effort  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine.  Surely,  at  no  time  in  the  history 
of  this  Nation  has  such  an  effort  been 
more  clearly  required. 

I  have  ser\ed  Congress  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  during  each  of  those  years 
I  have  had  a  special  interest  in  and  con- 
cern for  the  strength  of  our  merchant 
fleet,  largely  because  all  the  legislation 
has  come  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, of  which  I  am  a  member  and  am 
presently    chairman.   Although    I    have 


long  advocated  a  strong  merchant^^  ma- 
rine as  an  essential  economic  and  de- 
fense attribute  of  our  Nation.  I  have 
watched  with  amazement  and  concern  as 
the  merchant  fleet  has  time  after  time 
been  neglected  and  often  rejected  out- 
right when  it  came  to  receiving  neces- 
sarv  support  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  carrying  out  the  distinct  pro- 
visions of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936   That  is  still  the  law  of  the  land^ 
■While    this    Nation's    production    of 
f,^oods  and  sen'ices  has  expanded  in  a 
most  awesome  fashion,  and  while  our 
trade  with  foreign  nations  has  grown  at 
a  fantastic  rate,  our  merchant  fleet  upon 
which  we  depend  to  carry  our  goods  and 
.services     throughout     the     worid,     has 
dwindled.  ,  , 

In  times  of  conflict  we  have  alwa>s 
lelied  upon  the  merchant  marine  as  the 
fourth  arm  of  national  defense.  No  one 
can  forget  the  vital  and  important  lole 
played    bv    our    merchant    marine    in 
Worid  War  II  and  in  the  Korean  con- 
flict   And.  of  course,  in  .<^pite  of  state- 
ments made  a  few  short  years  ago  by 
some  defense  experts,  the  plain,  hard 
cold  facts  disclose  that  the  merchant 
fleet  has  carried  some  95  percent  of  all 
cargoes  to  Vietnam.  So  it  is  literally  the 
fourth  arm  of  national  defense.  In  order 
to  carrv  out  the  Vietnam  .'^ealift,  we  have 
had  to" break  170  old  rustbuckets  out  of 
the  national  defense  reserve  fleet. 

"Rustbuckets"  is  really  a  kind  and 
generous  description  of  the  vessels  for 
they  are  all  of  Worid  War  II  vintage. 
Our  resen'e  fleet  is  so  depleted  now  that 
of  the  cargo  vessels  left  in  the  fleet  only 
37  of  them  will  be  floatiiig  3  years  from 
now.  Whether  they  could  even  be  used 
is  in  doubt. 

There   can  be  no  dispute   about   tne 
decline  of  our  merchant  marine.  We  are 
now   carn-ing   only   5.6   ix'rcent  of  our 
foreUn  waterbome  trade.  We  are  now 
rated   16th  in  the  worlds   shipbuilding 
statistics.  While  the  worid  fleet  has  in- 
creased bv  61  percent  in  the  last  15  years, 
our  privately  owned  fleet  has  decreased 
by  24.5  percent. 
'These  other  fleets  are  subsidized  in 
one   way   or  another  by   their  govern- 
ments. We  liave  only  about  850  ships 
under  the  U.S.  flag,  and  at  best  only  100 
of  them  could  be  considered  modern  or 
be   capable  of  sustaining   speeds  of   :^0 
knots  or  more.  By  1975  most  of  the  ships 
in  the  national  defense  reserve  fleet  \nll 
be  30  to  35  vears  of  age.  cleariy  obsolete 
and  practically  useless.  The  averaee  age 
of  the  privately  owned  U.S.-flag  fleet  is 
about  20  years.  That  is  considered  the 
maximum  useful  life  generally  for  mer- 
chant   ves.sels.    And    the    Government- 
owned  fleet  consisting  of  the  national 
defense  reserve  fleet  and  vessels  under 
opei-ation  by  GAA  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  have  an  average  age  of  some  24 
vears.  In  short  we  are  facing  block  obso- 
lescence of  our  fleet  because  it  consists 
overu^helmingly  of  World  War  n  vintage 
vessels   that   can   no   lontier   make   the 
grade.  carr>-  our  cargoes,  or  sei-ve  our 
maritime  needs. 

The  unsubsidized  tramp  fleet  cannot 
replace  its  World  War  II  built  ves.sels  at 
a  cost  that  makes  replacenient  feasible. 
As  such,  in  a  few  short  years  we  \nll 
probably  no  longer  have  a  tramp  fleet 
operating,  even  though  over  70  percent 
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of  Its  total  general  cargo  cai>acity  is  in 
Government  service  carrying  vital  sup- 
plies to  Southeast  Asia. 

The  maritime  authorization  bill  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  would  allocate 
$237,450,000  for  ship  construction,  ac- 
quisition, and  conversion.  This  is  the  very 
least  that  we  can  do  and  that  needs  to  be 
done.  I,  for  one.  would  advocate  doing 
even  more  and  I  know  that  I  am  not 
alone  in  my  conviction  on  this  matter. 
There  is  presently  pending  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate  omnibus  maritime  pro- 
gram bills  authored  by  Senator  Bart- 
LETT,  Senator  Brewster,  and  myself  in 
the  Senate  and  Representative  Garmatz 
and  Representative  Downing  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  would 
among  other  things  authorize  a  mini- 
mum of  $300,000,000  a  year  for  each  of 
the  next  5  years  for  construction  subsidy. 
We  have  been  holding  hearings  and 
working  on  refinements  for  our  program. 
But  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  new 
maritime  legislation  is  on  the  books.  The 
econoiay  and  security  of  the  United 
States  is  dependent  upon  having  new 
ships  constructed  for  operation  under 
the  U.S.  flag,  and  not  under  other  flags. 
The  situation  is  getting  so  bad  that 
the  fleets  of  Nicaragua  and  Panama  are 
larger  than  the  American  fleet.  We  have 
gotten  to  the  point  where  we  carry  only 
5.6  percent  of  our  total  imports  and 
exports. 

Some  3  years  ago  President  John- 
son stated  that  he  would  offer  a  new 
merchant  marine  program  to  the  Con- 
gress. That  program  was  received  2  weeks 
ago  and  it  is.  in  my  opinion,  and  also  in 
the  opinion  of  most  of  the  members  of 
my  committee  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions  

Mr.  LACSCHE.  Yes.  verj-  definitely. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  said  "with  one  or 
two  exceptions"— it  is  a  most  deficient 
and  shortsighted  proposal.  At  this  criti- 
cal juncture  in  the  histor>-  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  the  administration  pro- 
posal advocates  a  lessening  of  our  com- 
mitment   to    the    merchant    marine.    I 
believe  the  administration  proposal  is  in- 
valid and  based  upon  imsound  principles 
and  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  vital 
role  played  by  the  merchant  marine.  The 
maritime  authorization  bill  before  the 
Senate  today  would  authorize  construc- 
tion differential  subsidy  in  an  amount 
less  than  that  proposed  in  the  legislation 
now  pending  before  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate committees  to  provide  a  strong  mer- 
chant marine  program.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  reject  a  recommenda- 
tion which  would  call  for  lessening  of  our 
effort    in    this    vital   area.    This   is    well 
illustrated  by  the  action  of  the  House 
Appropriations    Committee    which    just 
last  week  reported  to  the  House  an  au- 
thorization bill  for  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration containing  3245,000.000  for  ship 
construction,  a  sum  even  greater  than 
that  contained  in  the  pending  authoriza- 
tion bill.  While  the  House  appropriations 
bill  was  subject  to  a  point  of  order  be- 
cause the  authorization  bill— and  this  is 
the  bill  we  are  working  on  now — ^had  not 
received  final  action  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  the  attitude  and  conviction  of  the 
House  in  providing  the  fimds  necessary 
to  begin  revitallzation  of  the  merchant 
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marine.  I  imagine  they  are  not  going  to 
change  their  minds. 

This  is  in  no  way  a  failure  to  take  cog- 
nizance or  give  due  consideration  to  the 
administration  proposals  for  the  mer- 
chant marine.  There  are  no  new  ideas  in 
that  proposal.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a 
warmed-over  version  of  the  interagency 
task  force  report  which  was  soundly  re- 
jected a  few  years  ago. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  the  bill  be- 
fore us.  I  am  mindful  of  the  budget  limi- 
tations forced  upon  us  by  the  economic 
conditions  now  prevailing  and  because  of 
our  commitment  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  am 
well  aware  also  of  the  vast  demands  upon 
the  Federal  budget  dollar  to  correct  and 
enhance  various  domestic  programs 
which  are  so  widely  needed  in  our  so- 
ciety. I  believe  I  have  been  a  strong  and 
vigorous  voice  in  support  of  these  do- 
mestic programs  and  I  shall  continue  to 
endorse  and  to  flght  for  expanded  efforts 
on  the  domestic  scene.  However,  it  is  my 
sincere  belief  and  firm  conviction  that 
the  revitallzation  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  is  deserving  of  consider- 
able priority.  The  pending  bill,  in  my 
opinion,  reflects  the  appropriate  priority 
for  the  merchant  marine  in  this  critical 
hour  of  our  fleet. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  rise  to 
support  cverj'  word  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  has  spoken  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  WiLLi.AMs]. 

I  wish  to  add  this  comment.  We  are  in 
a  very  serious  situation  in  regard  to  our 
shipyards  in  this  country,  both  on  the 
east  coast  and  on  the  west  coast.  How- 
ever, I  speak  in  regard  to  the  deplorable 
situation  on  the  west  coast.  We  are  suf- 
fering from  the  unfair  competition  of 
the  Japanese  shipyards,  where  the  wage 
rates  are  abominably  lower  than  ours. 

The  situation  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  has  pointed 
out  is  very  true.  We  need  construction 
in  our  shipyards  to  maintain  the  Amer- 
ican-flag merchant  marine. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
MAGNUSON],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
;Mr.  Proxmirei,  I,  and  a  few  other  Sena- 
tors, fought  a  fight  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  a  few  months  ago  to  protect  our 
shipyards  from  the  unfair  competition  of 
the  British  shipyards  in  regard  to  build- 
ing some  minesweepers.  The  British  were 
not  even  the  low  bidders  and  yet  the  U.S. 
Navy  proposed  to  give  the  contract  to 
the  British  shipyards.  We  succeeded  in 
getting  the  Navy  action  set  aside,  and 
the  whole  matter  is  to  he  reconsidered. 
With  re.spect  to  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
we  would  follow  a  deliberate  course  of 
action  to  increase  the  problems  cf  our 
balance  of  payments,  which  is  exactly 
what  we  are  doing  when  we  permit  so 
much  of  the  merchant  marine  to  be  built 
in  foreign  shipyards. 

As  far  as  our  west  coast  shipyards  are 
concerned,  unless  we  come  to  their  as- 
sistance, we  are  going  to  find  more  and 
more  of  them  are  going  to  have  to  close 
down  because  they  cannot  meet  this  for- 


eign competition.  We  had  better  take 
steps  necessary  to  protect  our  own  do- 
mestic economy  and  stop  permitting  ship 
construction  abroad,  which  is  not  only 
doing  great  damage  to  the  construction 
of  the  merchant  marine  under  our  flag 
but  also  doing  great  damage  to  the  econ- 
omy of  our  country.  I  do  not  think  this 
is  the  place  to  make  the  budget 
cuts.  The  Senate  knows  where  some 
of  the  savings  should  be  made.  This 
is  not  one  of  the  places.  The  cuts  should 
come  out  of  the  non-Vietnam-connected 
defense  budget  of  more  than  $80  billion. 
If  we  support  the  committee  here  today 
with  the  funds  proposed — and,  as  the 
Senator  says,  there  has  been  some  reduc- 
tion even  in  this  report — we  will  be  strik- 
ing a  blow  not  only  to  strengthen  the 
economy  of  the  entire  country  but  we  will 
also  be  making  available  and  giving  a 
greater  economic  guarantee  to  the  ship- 
yards of  the  country  which  are  so  vital  to 
the  defense  of  our  country  in  time  of  na- 
tional crisis. 

Mr.  xMAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  con- 
tinuing along  the  line  of  what  I  have 
been  saying.  I  want  to  quote  from  the 
statement  of  a  very  distinguished  Re- 
publican, the  Senator  from  Illinois  fMv. 
DiRKSENl.  in  his  article  entitled  "A  Sena- 
tor's Notebook."  as  to  one  of  the  reasons 
we  should  do  this: 

We  rank  14th  as  builders  of  .ships. 

When  we  were  a  new  nation  of  13  states,  we 
were   a   truly   maritime   nation. 

He  points  out  another  factor,  which 
is  even  worse : 

Of  all  the  petroleum  brought  to  The 
United  States  from  the  foreign  oil  areas  cf 
the  world.  U..S.-flag  tankers  carry  only  three 
per  cent  of  the  total.  Our  waterborne  com- 
merce has  increased  by  31  per  cent  or  more 
In  the  last  six  years,  hnt  our  ship  capacity 
has  increased  by  only  four  and  one-half  per 
cent. 

He  also  states — and  this  is  Important: 

We  must  then  ask  ourselves,  if  in  spite 
of  such  conditions  of  economics,  we  want  to 
maintain  an  American  merchant  marine 
that  comports  with  the  prestige  and  the 
commerce  of  this  country.  Do  we  want  to 
make  certain  that  in  time  of  International 
difficulty  we  will  have  an  adequate  merchant 
marine?  Should  we  use  public  funds  to 
subsidize  it? 

The  answer  must  be.  Indeed,  yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  article  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Senator's  Notebook 
I  By  Everett  McKinlet  Dirksen) 

What  do  v.e  Americ.^.ns  want  to  do  about 
the  sad  state  of  the  out-of-date,  lagging 
United  States  merchant  marine? 

Here  is  a  mighty  country  with  power  and 
richness  unsurpassed,  whose  ports  ship  and 
receive  goods  and  products  to  and  from 
everywhere  on  the  globe.  You  would  think. 
rhep.  that  our  merchant  fleet  would  also 
be  UMiirpassed.  Well,  it  is  not. 

During  World  War  II  it  was  the  largest 
merchant  fleet  in  the  world.  Where  do  you 
think  we  rank  today  In  world  ship  construc- 
tion? The  Soviet  Union.  Japan.  Germany. 
Great  Britain,  France,  among  others,  are  out- 
sailing us  and  outbuilding  us.  We  rank  14th 
as  builders  of  ships. 

When  we  were  a  new  nation  of  13  states, 
we  were  a  trtUy  maritime  nation.  Ocean  com- 
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merce  was  brisk  and  our  merchant  sailing 
vessels  navigated  all  of  the  Seven  Seas.  When 
pirate  ships  and  the  ships  of  other  nations 
harassed  or  attacked  our  oceangoing  com- 
merce, American  lighting  ships  hunted  them 
down  and  put  an  end  to  it  and  we  were  re- 
spected. Substantial  shipyards  developed 
along  the  eastern  coast  and  the  whole  nation 
was  enriched  by  our  maritime  success. 

N'ow  look  at  us.  Although  the  operations 
of  the  various  American  oil  companies  In 
foreign  fields  are  enormous  and  require  a 
huge  fleet  of  tankers,  and  although  our  Navy 
must  be  supplied  wherever  It  may  be,  the 
American  merchant  tanker  fleet  now  aver- 
ages about  15  years  of  age  per  tanker.  It  Is 
the  oldest  tanker  fleet  In  the  world. 

Of  all  the  petroleum  brought  to  the  United 
States  from  the  foreign  oil  areas  of  the  world, 
U.S. -flag  tankers  carry  only  three  per  cent 
of  the  total.  Our  waterborne  commerce  has 
Increased  by  31  per  cent  or  more  In  the  last 
SIX  years,  but  our  ship  capacity  has  Increased 
by  only  four  and  one-half  per  cent.  There 
is  an  overlying  reason  for  those  melancholy 
facts,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  cost. 

It  has  been  said  that  because  of  low  labor 
costs  abroad,  three  ships  can  be  built  in  a 
foreign  yard  for  the  price  of  two  In  the 
United  States.  The  result  Is  that  enterprises 
here  at  home  can  receive  a  subsidy  from  the 
federal  government  when  they  build  vessels 
here  that  have  installations  of  certain  de- 
fense facilities.  But  only  13  vessels  will  be 
built  in  American  shipyards  this  fiscal  year. 
All  of  them  must  be  subsidized. 

There  Is  the  problem  of  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing American  ships.  By  law  our  ships  must 
hire  a  substantial  percentage  of  American 
seamen.  Foreign-flag  vessels,  by  and  large, 
can  sign  on  anybody  available  In  the  sea- 
men's market — Filipinos,  Clilnese,  East  In- 
dlan  lascars — at  lower  wages  and  with  lower 
Urtng  standards  aboard  ship.  Their  shipown- 
ers, therefore,  can  quote  cheaper  rates  to 
shippers  everywhere. 

We  must  then  ask  ourselves,  if  in  spite  of 
such  conditions  of  economics,  we  want  to 
maintain  an  American  merchant  marine  that 
comports  with  the  prestige  and  the  com- 
merce of  this  country.  Do  we  want  to  make 
certain  that  in  time  of  International  difflculty 
we  will  have  an  adequate  merchant  marine? 
Should  we  \ise  public  funds  to  subsidize  it? 

The  answer  must  be,  Indeed,  yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr,  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  Is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Williams  amendment  would  reduce  ship 
construction  funds  from  the  $237  million 
to  the  request  figure  of  $119  milUon. 

The  $237  million  figure  was  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

The  request  figure  would  allow  con- 
struction, at  the  most,  of  10  vessels,  while 
the  figure  reported  by  the  committee. 
and  passed  by  the  House,  would  allow  the 
building  of  some  25  to  30  vessels. 

The  best  estimate  we  can  get  from 
the  most  conservative  people  involved  is 
that  we  need  to  have  about  41  to  45  ve.s- 
sels  a  year  in  order  to  keep  the  merchant 
marine  alive,  which  today  i.s  accounting 
for  only  5.6  percent  of  our  exports,  which 
i.s  contributing  to  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits.  Because  of  that,  thi.^ 
would  allow  10  vessels  at  the  end  of  fi.'^cal 
1969.  We  would  be  43  shins  behind  in  the 
conservative  e.=timate.  in  subsidized  op- 
eration, and  contractual  replacement 
programs,  which  is  our  duty  under  the 
1936  act.  That  has  not  been  repealed  yet 
that  I  know  of. 


If  the  budget  request  figure  of  $119 
million  is  adopted,  at  the  end  of  the  next 
fiscal  year  we  would  be  66  ships  behind, 
what  the  act  says  we  should  do,  let  alone 
doing  some  more,  in  consideiing  the  eco- 
nomic tiiowth  of  foreign  tiade  and  the 
proba'ole  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

We  now  have  less  than  100  modern 
ships  in  the  fleet. 

Again  I  point  out  that  we  carry  only 
5.6  percent  of  the  total  waterborne 
commerce  of  the  world  so  that  would 
mean  we  would  be  not  only  66  .ships  be- 
hind—and one  does  not  build  a  ship 
overnight— but  it  would  al.so  mean,  by 
the  end  of  the  next  year,  that  we  would 
probably  be  99  or  95  ships  behind,  and 
from  5.6  i^ercent  we  would  go  down  to 
pi-actically  nothing,  carrying  haidiy  any 
of  our  export-imports  on  ships  hying 
the  American  flag. 

Tiie  amount  we  are  talking  about  is 
the  cost  of  one  warship.  I  do  not  like  to 
make  comi)ari.sons.  Warships  are  needed, 
of  course,  but  when  the  fourth  arm  of 
defense  carries  90  percent  of  cargo  in 
the  .ships  of  other  countries,  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  worth  as  much  as  oiip  warship. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
porting this  martime  authorization  bill 
to  the  Senate,  our  committee  has  in  ef- 
fect endorsed  the  funding  provisions 
adopted  by  the  House. 

In  doing  so,  the  committee  concluded 
that  the  Nation  can  no  longer  ignore  the 
accelerating — and  ultimately  costly — de- 
cline of  the  merchant  marine. 

Of  course,  the  pending  bill  must  be 
deemed  provisional  in  natui'e.  For  hear- 
ings are  now  underway,  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  looking  toward 
development  of  a  new  maritime  program. 
The  plight  of  our  obsolete  merchant 
marine  has  been  well  documented  in  nu- 
merous studies  imdert.aken  within  and 
outside  of  the  Government  since  1965. 
There  is  general  agreement  that  exist- 
ing policies  have  failed  to  encourage  the 
maintenance  of  a  healthy,  competitive 
maritime  industry. 

But  it  has  not  been  possible  to  reach 
a  consensus  on  all  a.spects  of  a  new  re- 
vitallzation program. 

For  more  than  3  years,  the  adminis- 
tration, concerned  Members  of  Congress, 
as  well  as  affected  companies  and  orga- 
nized labor  have  been  grappling  with 
this  problem.  La.st  year,  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fi.sheries  Subcommittee,  on 
which  I  serve  as  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, held  a  series  of  lengthy  backcround 
hearings  on  all  phases  of  our  national 
maritime  policy. 

Subsequently,  the  chaiiman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washineton  !Mr.  Magnuson],  in- 
troduced S.  2650.  settine  forth  a  proposed 
new  maritime  program. 

And  on  May  20.  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  presented  a  comprehen- 
sive set  of  new  proposals,  many  of  which 
differ  substantially  from  earlier  adminis- 
tration plans  and  from  the  provisions  of 
S.2650. 

The  stage  has  been  set  for  decision- 
making. 

But,  unfortunately  the  authorization 
bill  before  the  Senate  today  is  not  a  new 
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beginning;  it  does  not  chart  a  new  course 
for  our  merchant  marine.  Rather,  it  rep- 
resento  merely  a  temporary  holding 
action. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  stress  is 
that  adequate  funding  is  not  the  sole 
answer  to  our  old  and  ineflicient  cargo 
fleet.  While  this  industi-y  wOl  continue  to 
require  some  Government  support,  it  is 
clear  that  a  major  overhaul  of  regulatory 
and  sub.sidy  practices  is  needed. 

While  I  support  enactment  of  the 
measure  before  us.  I  do  .so  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  Congress  will,  as  it 
must,  cut  through  the  bickering  and  con- 
troversy and  move  ahead  towai'd  a  new 
maiitime  program  in  the  national  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  do  I  liave 
remaining? 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  lias  14  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
merchant  marine  of  the  United  States 
is  detenoi-ating,  but  it  is  deteriorating 
becaase  the  U.S.  Government  has  been 
yiving  it  an  opiate.  It  has  been  giving  it 
a  di-ug  and  not  allowing  it  to  develop  on 
the  basis  of  competitive  operations  with 
other  industries  in  this  country.  The 
merchant  marine  of  the  United  States 
has  been  given  extraordinary  milk-and- 
honey  treatment  by  the  Government.  We 
give  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United 
States  aid  that  we  do  not  give  to  any  of 
the  other  industries  in  the  whole  coun- 
ti-y.  We  subsidize  the  opeiations  of  the 
merchant  marine.  We  .subsidize  the 
building  of  the  ships  of  the  merchant 
marine.  We  subsidize  the  reconstruction 
cost*  of  the  merchant  marine. 

We  give  them  special  tax  privileges. 
We  require  their  ships  to  be  used  in  the 
transportation  of  food  under  Public  Law 
480  Everything  has  been  done  to 
strengthen  the  merchant  marine  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  expended  in  di- 
rect subsidies,  since  1936,  84  billion  in 
helping  this  industi-y  compete  with  the 
world.  We  do  not  allow  our  carriers  to 
buy  ships  in  foreign  nations.  We  make 
them  buy  them  in  America.  Russia  buys 
30  percent  of  its  ships  from  foreign 
countries.  Norwegian  shipowners  buy 
over  80  percent  of  their  ships  abroad. 
The  countries  of  the  world  buy  their 
ships  in  the  markets  where  they  are 
obtained  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Russia  buys  them  in  foreign  countries. 
But  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United 
States  says.  "Do  not  buy  two  ships  in 
Germany,  England,  or  Japan,  for  the 
same  money  that  you  can  buy  one  in  the 
United  States.  Buy  them  all  in  America." 

I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier  today: 
Here  we  have  the  finest  example  of  what 
a  Socialist  government  does.  Our  Gov- 
ernment is  gi\ing  an  opiate,  a  drug,  to 
the  merchant  marine  of  the  United 
States  We  are  telling  It,  "Do  not  sharpen 
your  strength,  regardless  of  what  you 
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can  do.  The  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  will  provide  money  for  you  in  the 
financing  of  the  passenger  fleet  and  the 
cargo-carrying  fleet." 

I  want  the  taxpayers  to  listen  to  this: 
We  have  13  ships  sailing  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  To  those  13  ships, 
the  taxpayers  give  $50  million  a  year. 
That  Is  a  subsidy  of  $275  for  each  pas- 
senger carried. 

"Shame"  Is  all  that  you  can  say  about 
It  as  far  as  the  ordinary  taxpayer  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WILXiIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, how  much  time  do  I  have  left? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  9  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  my.self  4  minutes. 

The  Argument  has  been  made  that  the 
merchaat  marine  flying  the  American 
flag  is  declining  in  importance  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
That  is  true.  But  why?  It  is  also  pointed 
out  that  when  we  were  a  new  nation  we 
had  a  much  stronger  merchant  marine. 
At  that  time  we  were  not  subsidizing  our 
merchant  marine,  either.  Maybe  this  in- 
dustry has  been  oversubsidized.  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  Per- 
haps it  has  relaxed  and  is  not  operating 
as  efficiently  as  it  should.  The  more  we 
Increase  the  subsidy  it  seems,  the  more 
our  merchant  marine  declines. 

It  was  stated  here  today  that  Panama 
and  Nicaragua  have  a  larger  merchant 
marine  sailing  under  their  flags  than 
does  the  United  States,  but  I  point  out 
that  the  bulk  of  those  ships  are  owned 
by  Americans  and  are  merely  flying  the 
flags  of  those  countries.  Why?  Because 
they  can  operate  with  cheaper  labor  and 
because  they  get  tax  advsintages  in  those 
countries.  But  they  are  American-owned 
ships. 

As  to  how  much  this  proposal  will  af- 
fect the  American  economy,  I  point  out 
that  we  expect  to  close  this  year  with  a 
$20  billion  deficit.  It  is  estimated  that 
we  will  close  next  year  with  a  $28  bUUon 
deficit,  assimiing  that  we  take  no  action 
toward  increasing  taxes  or  cutting  spend- 
ing. Certainly,  confronted  as  we  are  with 
a  $2  billion-a-month  deficit  something 
has  to  be  done,  and  when  we  start  re- 
ducing expenditures  we  are  going  to  have 
to  touch  programs  which  are  sensitive  to 
some  of  us. 

The  bUI  before  us,  instead  of  cutting 
back,  proposes  to  double  the  authoriza- 
tion which  was  requested  by  the  Execu- 
tive. Next  week  the  House  will  be  acting 
on  the  conference  report  on  the  tax  bill 
which  has  already  been  approved  by  the 
Senate.  In  this  tax  bill  we  make  it  man- 
datory that  in  1969  there  be  a  S8  billion 
reduction  in  expenditures  and  that  in 
1969  there  be  an  overall  reduction  of  $10 
billion  in  new  obligational  authority.  We 
also  require  that  at  the  end  of  this  year 
the  President  submit  to  Congress  a  sug- 
gestion for  eliminating  another  $6  bil- 
lion from  existing  obligational  authority. 
We  are  telling  the  President  that  Con- 
gress wants  $16  billion  reduced  in  our 
long-range  obligational  authority  and 
that  we  want  a  S6  million  reduction  in 
actual  expenditures  for  1969. 


Yet  when  we  act  on  each  new  pro- 
gram some  one  always  argues,  "This  one 
is  sacred.  Do  not  touch  this  program.  We 
will  out  somewhere  else."  It  is  about  time 
that  as  Members  of  the  Senate  we  asked 
ourselves  where  we  are  going  to  cut  this 
spending.  Certainly  we  must  cut  pro- 
grams that  will  hit  my  State  as  well  as 
States  of  other  Senators.  This  amend- 
ment merely  holds  the  line  against  ever- 
expanding  increases. 

Certainly  the  Senate  will  overwhelm- 
ingly approve  the  amendment, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, how  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining to  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  First  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke],  Then  I 
will  yield  briefly  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Senator  from  a  maritime  State,  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  significant  contribu- 
tion which  the  merchant  marine  has 
made  to  the  well-being  of  this  Nation. 
A  strong  merchant  fleet  has  long  been 
a  cornerstone  of  our  economic  strength 
and  of  our  military  preparedness. 

No  one  has  been  more  distressed  than 
I  at  the  steady  decline  which  this  im- 
portant arm  our  oui-  national  economy 
has  suffered  in  recent  years.  Where  once 
American  shipping  literally  dominated 
the  seas,  it  is  now  reported  by  the  ship- 
ping industrj-  that  no  less  than  93  per- 
cent of  our  foreign  trade  is  carried  in 
foreign-flag  vessels.  Such  conditions 
have  a  definite  impact  upon  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem,  for  certainly 
some  of  the  funds  which  are  expended  on 
leasing  foreign  transportation  facilities 
could  and  should  be  spent  to  provide  jobs 
and  income  for  American  seamen.  An  im- 
poitant  deterrent  to  our  ability  to  trans- 
port our  own  products  is  certainly  the 
age  of  many  of  oiu-  ships.  According  to 
the  committee  of  the  American  Steam- 
ship Lines,  more  than  100  American 
ships  are  slated  to  reach  25  years  of 
age  in  this  year  alone.  Their  projection 
for  1969  is  211  ships,  and  for  1970.  228 
ships.  Since  ships  are  generally  regarded 
as  obsolete  after  25  years  of  service,  these 
figures  make  it  very  clear  that  the  ship- 
ping industry  is  facing  a  crisis  of  major 
proportions. 

But,  Mr.  President,  om'  entire  coim- 
try  is  facing  a  crisis  of  major  propor- 
tions. The  shipping  industry  is  not  alone 
in  the  obsolescence  of  its  equipment  or 
the  inadequacy  of  its  progi-am.  The  poor 
of  this  Nation  are  underfed,  ill  housed, 
and  unemployed.  Yet  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  cut 
back  on  all  new  obligational  funding  for 
hospitals,  scliools,  and  research  pro- 
grams. Why  then  should  the  merchant 
marine  have  its  research  allocation  near- 
ly doubled?  The  Congress  appears  re- 
luctant to  allocate  an  additional  $25 
million  to  further  the  Headstart  program 
for  children  whose  education  is  more 
than  obsolete,  is  Indeed  basically  irrel- 
evant.   Why  then  should  we  be  willing 


to  vote  well  over  $100  million  more  than 
even  the  administration  requested  to 
build  merchant  ships? 

In  this  time  of  fiscal  as  well  as  social 
crisis,  I  believe  that  our  national  priori- 
ties demand  that  we  put  the  immediate 
welfare  of  our  people  ahead  of  a  number 
of  other  worthwhile  but  less  critical  pro- 
grams. I  do  not  suggest  that  improve- 
ment of  our  merchant  marine  should  be 
postponed  indefinitely.  We  are,  by  tradi- 
tion and  by  necessity,  a  seagoing  Nation. 
The  caliber  and  efficiency  of  our  ocean 
transport  must  be  improved.  But  such 
improvements  should  not  take  precedent 
over  critically  needed  funding  for  social 
welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  ask  for  2  minutes. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
have  that  much  time.  I  yield  the  Sena- 
tor half  a  minute,  and  then  I  will  yield 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  maritime  author- 
ization bill,  as  reported  from  commit- 
tee, would  make  possible  the  allocation 
of  S122  million  more  than  was  originally 
requested  by  the  administration.  It  would 
make  possible  the  construction  of  27 
.ships,  or  nearly  three  times  the  number 
originally  planned  for  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Unobligated  funds  already 
available  for  this  purpose  total  $103.3 
million.  With  the  proposed  increase  of 
SI  17.6  million,  the  total  amount  available 
for  construction  and  modernization 
would  be  S340.7  million,  or  only  $4  million 
less  than  the  total  requested  by  the 
administration  for  the  entire  bill. 

While  I  agree  both  in  principle  and  in 
practice  that  our  merchant  marine 
should  be  modernized,  I  seriously  ques- 
tion the  advisability  of  adopting  such 
provisions  at  this  time. 

The  authorization  requested  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  together  with  the  unex- 
pended funds  already  available  for  ship 
construction,  will  certainly  sustain  an 
adequate  building  program  until  the 
present  extreme  pressures  on  the  budget 
are  relieved.  When  the  hea^Y  burdens  in 
Vietnam  are  eased,  and  we  all  pray  that 
they  will  be  eased  in  the  near  future. 
there  will  be  ample  time  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  the  purposes  which 
this  legislation  is  designed  to  promote. 
But  today,  when  a  majority  of  Congress 
is  calling  for  reallocation  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures to  our  critical  domestic  pri- 
orities, when  a  majority  of  Congress  is 
calling  for  a  tax  increase  and  a  total  re- 
duction of  several  billion  dollars  in  the 
Federal  budget,  is  not  the  time  to  expand 
the  maritime  authorization.  For  this  rea- 
son I  strongly  urge  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr  Morse]  one-half  a  minute.  First,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
has  been  attacked  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  a  subsidy  if  it  strengthens  the  econ- 
omy, and  if  it  results  in  Increasing  the 
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ability  of  a  large  segment  of  our  economy 
to  pay  greater  taxes,  which  this  will  do. 

We  subsidize  railroads,  we  subsidize 
airlines,  we  subsidize  farm  programs,  and 
we  subsidize  small  business.  Those  sub- 
sidies are  necessary  to  keep  the  economy 
strong.  This  is  one  of  the  soundest  sub- 
sidies we  have,  and  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  On  this  vote,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  <  after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsI.  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would 
vote  "yea."  Therefore.  I  withdraw  my 
vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Tydincs]  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  BartlettI,  the  Senator  from 
Permsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fitlbright],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS],  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr,  LoncI.  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya],  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  fmther  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  would  vote 
"yea," 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  armoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senators  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen 
and  Mr.  Percy],  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  Hansen],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Hatfield],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  'Mr.  Dirksen  1  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Percy]  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  48. 
nays  32,  as  follows: 


(No.  183  Leg.] 

YEAS- 

-48 

.■\lken 

Church 

Javits 

.Mlott 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N  C. 

B.'iker 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idal 

Bavh 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Bennett 

Dominlck 

McClellan 

Bible 

Eastland 

McGovern 

Boggs 

EUender 

Miller 

Brooke 

Ervin 

Monroney 

Burdlck 

Gore 

Morton 

By  Id.  W.  Va. 

Hlckenlooper 

Moss 

Cannon 

Holland 

Mundt 

Case 

Hruska 

P.Tstore 

Pearson 

Smathers 

Williams,  Del. 

Proxmlre 

Stennls 

Yurborough 

Randolph 

Symington 

Young,  N  Dak 

Russell 

Thurmond 
NAYS— 32 

Young,  Ohio 

Anderson 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Pell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kuchel 

Prouty 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Rlblcoff 

Fannin 

McGee 

Scott 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

Smith 

Grlffln 

Metcalf 

Sparkman 

Gruenlng 

-Moiidale 

Spong 

Harris 

Morse 

Talmadge 

Hart 

Murphy 

Williams.  N  J 

HUl 

Muskle 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


PRESENT  AND  GIVING   A   LIVE  PAIR,   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED—! 

Mansfield,  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Bartlett  Hartke  Long,  La. 

Carlson  Hatfield  McCarthy 

Clark  Hayden  Montoya 

Dirksen  Rollings  Percy 

Piilbrlght  Kennedy  Tower 

Hansen  Long,  Mo.  Tjdlngs 

So  the  amendment  iNo.  846)  of  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  wliich  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOPER,  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RELIEF  OF  GILMOUR  C.  MacDONALD, 
COLONEL,  U.S.  AIR  FORCE  (RE- 
TIRED) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  10932. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives announcing  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  10932)  for  the  relief  of  Gil- 
mour  C.  MacDonald,  colonel,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  retired,  and  requesting  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference,  and  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  McClel- 
lan, Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Fonc  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  17325.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  ad- 
vertising in  a  convention  program  of  a  na- 
tional political  convention:  and 

H.J.  Res.  1298.  Joint  resolution  author- 
izing the  National  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence  to  compel  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  evidence. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  will  state  It. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Is  the  Senate  still 
considering  the  maritime  authorization 
bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  con-cct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Lsland  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senate  still  op- 
erating within  the  period  of  germane- 
ness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes:  the 
Senate  is  still  within  the  3-hour  period, 
which  will  last  until  3:30. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  statement  for  about  5  minutep  on  a 
matter  not  related  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  was  a  time 
limitation  on  the  Williams  amendment, 
but  there  is  no  limitation  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  only  agreement 
as  to  time  related  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  then,  can  ask  to  have  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


GUN  CONTROL 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  heartbreak  week- 
end at  home.  I  feel  impelled  to  tell 
Senators  that  I  have  never  found  citi- 
zens of  Rhode  Island  more  saddened  or 
more  disturbed.  They  are  indignant  over 
the  failure  of  Congiess  to  pass  a  strict 
gun-controi  law.  I  cannot  say  how  many 
people  I  met  at  church  on  Sunday  who 
talked  only  about  a  strong  gun-control 
law. 

Already,  three  or  four  petitions  have 
been  passed  through  my  front  door,  pe- 
titions drawn  by  sincere,  well-inten- 
tioned citizens  who  feel  that  Congress 
needs  to  be  petitioned  to  do  something 
about  gun  control. 

Mr.  President,  the  matter  is  vei-y,  very 
serious.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  man 
or  woman  m  Rhode  Island  who  wants 
to  deny  to  any  citizen  the  right  law- 
fully to  possess  a  gun.  But  what  they  are 
disturbed  about  is  that  many  guns  are 
getting  into  so  many  wrong  hands,  and 
it  is  believed  that  somethins  ought  to 
be  done  to  cure  the  condition. 

The  President  has  spoken  out  on  the 
.■subject  half  a  dozen  times.  On  the  plane 
comin2  down  from  Rhode  Island.  I  read 
in  the  New  York  Times  an  article  to  the 
effect  that  the  minority  leader  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  has  .said  that  there  is  not  a 
ghost  of  a  chance  that  such  a  gun  bill 
will  pass  at  this  session. 

Regrettably,  I  also  read  a  statement 
by  the  majority  leader,  who  takes  the 
position  that  any  gun  law  will  not  pre- 
vent anyone  from  being  shot.  We  all 
understand  that.  Wc  understand  that 
we  cannot  )5ass  a  law  that  will  be  a 
panacea  and  cure  all  our  ills.  We  under- 
stand that  completely.  As  long  as  we 
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have  guns,  somebody  is  going  to  use 
them  and  somebody  is  going  to  get 
killed,  whether  it  be  by  accident  or  by 
savage  intent. 

What  we  are  tnrlng  to  do  is  to  require 
these  guns  to  be  registered  in  such  a 
way  that  the  Government  and  the  police 
authorities  will  know  that  these  guns 
are  not  in  the  wrong  hands.  That  is  all 
we  are  trj'ing  to  do.  We  are  not  tryin? 
to  impinge  upon  anybody's  constitu- 
tional rights.  We  are  not  trjing  to  stop 
anyone  from  lawfully  buying  a  gun  if 
he  feels  he  must  have  it.  But  I  caruiot 
understand  why  it  is  wrong  to  know 
where  these  guns  are. 

If  one  owns  an  automobile,  he  must 
register  it,  so  that  if  there  is  an  accident, 
people  will  know  the  identity  of  the 
owner.  Our  legal  history  is  replete  with 
regulations  that  many  of  these  things 
must  be  registered. 

I  regret  that  some  verj'  well-inten- 
tioned people — I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
sportsihen  in  this  country — have  taken  a 
very  strong  position  against  gun  legisla- 
tion. I  repeat  that  no  one  wants  to  hiu-t 
them.  No  one  is  going  to  prohibit  them 
from  owning  or  buying  a  gun. 

All  we  are  saying  is  that  in  view  of 
what  has  happened  in  our  society,  let  us 
do  everything  we  can  to  keep  these  guns 
out  of  the  hands  of  gangsters — savages 
and  the  unbalanced.  I  know  we  cannot 
stop  it  completely,  but  certainly  we  can 
slow  It  down. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  Congi-ess 
will  pay  attention  to  this  need  and  con- 
sider this  bill.  If  the  committee  does  not 
choose  to  do  so — and  I  have  the  highest 
affection  and  respect  for  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  who  is  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee— I  believe  It 
should  be  attached  as  an  amendment  to 
the  first  bill  that  is  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  Congress 
should  be  given  another  chance  to  vote 
on  this  matter. 

A  President  was  shot  within  a  matter 
of  a  few  years — November  22,  1963. 
Within  the  week  his  brother  was  shot.  A 
few  weeks  ago.  Martin  Luther  King  was 
shot.  Three  savage  and  senseless  acts 
that  shock  humanity. 

The  use  of  guns  has  become  too  pro- 
miscuous. In  my  own  State  we  have  just 
had  a  killincr  on  the  part  of  certain  gang- 
sters. And  the  pattern  is  nationwide.  The 
situation  is  deplorable,  and  something 
should  be  done  about  it  quickly. 

We  should  not  hurt  anyone  in  his  per- 
sonal rights,  but  for  once  let  us  think 
of  the  public  interes-  and  let  us  think  of 
the  public  safety. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  the  Senator  from  Marj'land, 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill,  and  I  hope  that  serious  considera- 
tion will  be  eiven  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  .vield'' 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in 
justice  to  the  majority  leader,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Montana,  I 
believe  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  he 
suggested  that  there  be  a  registration 
of  guns  at  the  State  level. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  drfw 
an  analogy  with  automobiles.  There  is 
registration  of  automobiles  at  the  State 
level  and  not  at  the  Federal  level. 


All  of  us  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, and  many  others,  that  there  are 
abuses.  The  bill  that  we  passed  prohibits 
the  sale  of  handguns.  We  say  that  hand- 
guns should  be  prohibited.  The  only  use 
they  can  have  is  to  kill  people. 

In  Montana,  in  W>T)ming,  and  in  other 
States  in  that  part  of  the  coimtry,  we  use 
rifles  and  shotguns  for  legitimate  hunt- 
ing enterprises. 

I  have  never  been  approached  by  a 
member  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion. I  have  only  been  there  once,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  to  view  its  exhibit. 
Local  affiliates  of  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation conduct  a  hunter  safety  pro- 
gram in  the  State  of  Montana  that  is 
one  of  the  finest  programs  in  the  State. 

In  Montana  we  have  contempt  for 
the  assassin,  for  the  sniper.  We  call  them 
"dry  gulchers."  We  have  taught  the  peo- 
ple of  Montana  to  have  contempt  for 
them.  Television  and  its  violent  programs 
have  taught  people  that  guns  are  things 
with  which  to  kill  people.  In  Montana 
we  do  not  consider  guns  as  things  with 
which  to  kill  people.  We  consider  a  gun 
as  something  with  which  to  kill  antelope, 
elk,  moose,  predators,  and  game  birds. 

In  the  States  I  have  referred  to,  where 
we  have  a  regular  arsenal  of  guns,  we  are 
willing  to  register  them  under  the  State 
law.  We  feel  that  the  State  should  put 
registration  laws  into  effect.  We  agree 
that  there  should  not  be  handgrenades 
or  antitank  guns  or  any  of  the  other 
exotic  type  of  weapons.  But  we  feel  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  State  control  and 
State  regulation,  and  that  is  what  the 
senior  Senator  from  Montana  said. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realize  what  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Montana  said.  But  until 
the  day  comes  when  the  50th  State  passes 
the  law.  I  ask  my  colleague  what  essen- 
tially is  the  harm?  Where  is  the  depriva- 
tion of  the  constitutional  right  if  a  Fed- 
eral law  is  passed  with  respect  to  that,  if 
it  is  a  good  thing  for  each  State  to  do  it, 
until  the  States  get  around  to  it?  What 
is  wrong  with  having  a  Federal  law? 

And  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  there  is 
no  greater  nobility  in  the  citizenry  of 
Montana  than  in  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island.  Many  people  in  Rhode 
Island  use  guns  for  legitimate  purposes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gun  that  killed 
Martin  Luther  King,  the  gun  that  killed 
John  F.  Kennedy,  and  the  gun  that  killed 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  were  not  bought  in 
Rhode  Island.  I  do  not  know  if  they  were 
bought  in  Montana,  but  they  were  not 
bought  in  Rhode  Island.  What  does  that 
have  to  do  with  the  matter? 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  at  the  moment, 
until  the  50  States  get  around  to  passing 
a  law,  this  is  a  national  calamity,  and  we 
.should  approach  it  on  a  national  level. 
When  the  50  States  get  around  to  passing 
sucii  a  law,  we  ran  repeal  the  Federal 
law.  But  until  that  day.  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  man  from  buying  a  eun  in 
a  State  that  does  not  have  such  a  law 
and  using  that  gun  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  or  in  the  State  of  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Except  title  IV  of  the 
bill  we  just  pas.sed. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 


Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  at  this  time  to  say 
that  we  should  take  any  necessary  steps 
to  control  lawlessness  and  disrespect  for 
the  law. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in  the 
imfortunate  and  untimely  event  which 
took  the  life  of  Senator  Kennedy,  five 
sections  of  the  California  Penal  Code 
relating  to  concealed  weapons  may  have 
been  violated. 

Section  12021  prohibits  aliens  from 
owning  or  possessing  any  concealable 
firearm.  The  penalty  for  the  violation  of 
this  provision  is  up  to  15  years  of 
imprisonment. 

Section  12022  makes  it  a  crime,  pimish- 
able  by  5  to  10  years"  internment,  to  com- 
mit a  felony  while  armed  with  a  firearm 
capable  of  being  concealed. 

Section  12025  makes  it  a  misdemeanor 
to  carry  a  concealed  weapon  without  a 
license. 

With  certain  exceptions  relating  to  law 
enforcement  and  military  persormel,  sec- 
tion 12031  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
carry  a  loaded  firearm  in  a  public  place. 

Finally,  section  12072  prohibits  the 
transfer  of  any  firearm  that  might  be 
concealed  to  any  alien. 

Furthermore,  the  licensing  provisions 
in  California  are  stringent.  In  order  to 
cairy  a  concealed  firearm,  a  person  must 
have  a  permit  and  this  can  only  be  ob- 
tained after  an  affirmative  determina- 
tion by  the  local  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials that  the  applicant  is  of  good  moral 
character  and  after  the  State  bureau  of 
criminal  identification  and  investigation 
has  notified  the  local  law-enforcement 
officials  of  any  information  it  has  in  its 
possession  with  regard  to  the  applicant. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  Senator  Kennedy 
was  murdered  in  California  by  a  person 
carrying  a  concealed  weapon. 

That  is  why  I  must  say  that  simply 
the  passing  of  another  law  will  not  nec- 
essarily cure  the  problem. 

I  recommend  a  careful  reading  of  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  yesterday 
which  permits  poUcemen  to  "stop  and 
frisk"  suspicious  persons  under  reason- 
able conditions.  In  my  opinion,  this  may 
do  more  to  assist  law  enforcement  and 
prevent  crimes  than  the  writing  of  fur- 
ther gun  laws. 

While  many  laws  are  in  existence, 
many  have  not  been  properly  enforced. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  allowed  some 
strange  type  of  lawlessness — some 
strange  insanity,  if  you  will — to  pervade 
our  society. 

I  believe  we  must  not  only  right  the 
moral  structure  of  this  society  but  also 
enforce  the  laws  now  in  existence,  and 
then  decide  how  much  further  we 
should  go. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. But  it  is  like  talking  about  the 
Ten  Commandments.  Nobodv  disagrees 
with  what  the  Senator  from  California 
has  just  said.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
what  he  has  just  said.  I  know  it  would 
not  be  a  cure-all.  I  never  pretended  that 
it  would  be.  It  will  slow  down  violence  if 
we  make  it  tough  for  a  man  to  own  a 
2un.  if  we  make  it  touiih  for  a  man  to 
po.ssess  a  gun,  if  we  make  it  tough  for  a 
man  to  carry  a  gun  around,  and  if  we 
make  it  tough  for  him  to  buy  a  gun. 
We  might  slow  down  .^ome  of  these  sav- 
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ages  who,  for  some  reason  or  another, 
get  their  hands  on  guns  and  then  go 
around  killing  everybody  who  comes  in 
sight. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  more  comment? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  agree  completely.  I 
mentioned  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
because  the  man  who  commits  the  crime 
is  illegally  in  ixjssession  of  a  gun  in  a 
public  place,  and  I  think  if  we  make  it 
possible  for  the  pohce  to  anticipate  the 
crime  before  it  happens,  then  we  will 
have  achieved  a  great  step  toward  pre- 
serving "domestic  tranquillity." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  with  every- 
thing the  Senator  has  said,  but  I  would 
go  a  step  further  and  make  sure  about  it. 
We  have  many  criminal  laws,  and  yet  we 
still  have  criminality  and  we  still  have 
crime. 

I  have  never  pretended  for  1  minute 
that  we  can  legislate  morality  or  that 
laws  will  stop  crime.  However,  there  can 
be  a  deterrent,  and  the  way  to  get  it  is 
by  a  stiff  law  that  restrains  the  unde- 
.sirable  without  restricting  the  rights  of 
the  good  citizen.  We  propose  such  a  law. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  asked  the 
Senator  to  yield  for  a  very  brief  purpose. 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
METCALF]  if  I  may  have  his  attention. 

The  Senator  made  the  argument  in 
answer  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  that  motor  vehicles  are  registered 
in  the  States.  We  have  a  National  Motor 
Vehicle  Theft  Act  on  the  statute  books. 
That  act  came  about  because  there  was  a 
national  problem.  That  is  why  we  need  a 
gun  control  statute,  and  that  is  why  one 
was  enacted  30  years  ago.  Although  the 
statute  was  inadequate,  its  enactment 
constituted  a  recognition,  even  at  that 
distant  time,  that  there  was  a  national 
problem. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  and  his 
people.  However,  I  wish  to  point  out  to 
him  that  the  State  of  Montana  has  the 
fifth  highest  rate  of  murder  by  gun  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Accidental  homicide. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  not  talking  about 
accidental  homicides.  The  figures  as  of 
1966  show  a  rate  of  2.8  persons  murdered 
per  100,000  population.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 700,000  people  in  the  Sena- 
tor's State.  The  State  of  Montana  has 
not  been  wholly  free  of  accidents  or  sui- 
cides or  murders  by  gun,  by  any  means. 
It  is  the  fifth  worst  State  in  this  coimtry 
with  respect  to  the  rate  of  murder  by 
gim.  That  Is  something  to  think  about. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Would  the  Senator 
divide  that  figure  into  actual  homicides 
and  accidental  homicides? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  talking  about  murder 
by  gun.  The  figures,  which  are  from  the 
best  sources  in  this  country,  show  that 
of  all  miurders  in  Montana  72  percent, 
were  by  gun.  That  Is  the  fifth  highest  In 
the  country. 

I  have  done  my  level  best  for  7  long 
years  to  bring  some  sense  to  this  country 
about  guns.  The  Senator  from  Montana 
is  one  of  the  greatest  Members  of  this 


body.  He  is  an  honorable  man  and  a  great 
sportsman.  I  know  something  about  the 
many  positive  aspects  of  his  record.  I  am 
simply  asking  the  Senator  to  wake  up 
and  face  the  facts  about  gun  control. 

The  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  so  true.  I  am  grateful 
to  him  for  his  reference  to  me.  However, 
I  do  not  want  any  credit  and  I  do  not 
want  any  glory;  I  want  an  end  to  the 
"gory"  in  this  country.  I  have  witnessed 
more  than  enough  of  the  gory  side.  And  I 
know  this  is  the  attitude  of  most  people.  I 
do  not  wish  to  delay  the  Senate.  I  am  try- 
ing not  to  get  overwrought  about  these 
things.  I  know  that  my  colleagues  find 
violence  or  killing  as  abhorrent  as  I  do. 

I  think  the  Senators  who  oppose  gun 
control  legislation  are  .'^adly  mistaken. 
But  I  harbor  no  ill  will  because  of  the  re- 
sistance to  my  proposals. 

There  is  involved  in  the  present  situa- 
tion not  only  f:uns,  but  also  all  kinds  of 
violence..  For  thousands  of  years  man 
has  lived  under  violence.  I  ask  Senators, 
in  good  faith,  let  us  commit  ourselves  to 
a  truly  nonviolent  society. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senatoi  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellanj  in  the 
Chamber,  and  I  wisli  to  add  one  further 
comment.  I  think  he  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  our  .society  in  connection 
with  the  passage  of  the  omnibus  crime 
bill,  as  it  is  properly  designated.  I  am 
glad  I  supported  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  said  before,  and  I  say 
again  that  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  made  a  contribution  to 
the  life  of  America  in  bringing  out  tills 
bill,  that  there  has  been  indiscriminate 
wholesale  distribution  of  weapons,  such 
as  handgrenades,  antitank  guns,  and  so 
forth,  by  mail  order,  and  that  his  attempt 
to  control  that  i^ractice  is  in  the  public 
interest  and  has  made  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  our  attempts  against  \'io- 
lence.  I  applaud  the  Senator  for  that. 

We  disagree  on  some  minor  parts  of 
this  legislation.  The  Senator  was  able 
to  prevail  in  most  of  the  provisions  he 
wanted  in  the  bill  that  was  passed.  I  ap- 
plaud the  Senator  for  his  contribution 
to  prohibit  mail-order  violence  and  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  machineguns,  and  so 
forth. 

However,  I  would  hope  he  would  not 
place  a  great  burden  on  the  sportsmen 
of  Montana,  the  sportsmen  of  the  West, 
and  the  sportsmen  of  his  State  in  this 
emotional  field  we  have  right  now  until 
we  can  see  what  the  people  of  the  States 
can  do  about  registration,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Cormecticut,  of  course,  has 
been  the  strongest  proponent  and  most 
active  person  in  this  field.  I  know  of 
no  other  Senator  In  this  field  who  has 
been  more  active. 


The  Senator  will  recall  that  when  he 
first  introduced  his  bill  it  came  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  We  held  some 
hearings  and  we  agreed,  the  Senator  and 
I,  that  we  would  send  it  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  because  it  involved 
so  much  of  their  jurisdiction.  Then,  when 
it  finally  came  out  after  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  I 
said  I  favored  Congress  taking  action 
and  we  refused  to  take  further  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator's  statement 
is  correct  in  every  respect.  I  would  be 
remiss  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  has  been 
a  stalwart  support  and  a  great  comfort 
to  me  in  trying  to  get  something  done. 
I  know  It  has  been  a  hazard  for  liim. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  aware  of  it.  I  know 
the  hazards  to  many  Members  here.  I 
am  not  unmindful  of  the  different  situa- 
tions in  different  States.  I  have  tried  to 
understand  that.  I  have  discussed  the 
matter  with  many  Senators. 

However,  this  is  a  great  national  prob- 
lem, and  the  problem  is  not  only  gmis. 
The  Senator  from  Washington  is  aware 
of  this  fact  because  he  and  I  have  talked 
about  it.  I  remember  the  evening  that  I 
sat  with  him  at  dinner  and  we  discussed 
the  problem.  The  problem  is  much  more 
than  gims.  But  gims  are  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  jurisdiction  of 
some  of  the  other  gun  bills  that  have 
been  introduced  have  the  same  arrange- 
ment. But  I  want  to  assure  him.  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, that  whenever  they  take  up  such 
a  bill,  the  Committee  on  Commerce  can 
act  on  it  in  1  day. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  a  great 
Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNTISON.  I  am  convinced 
about  the  values  which  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  PastoheI  talked 
about,  from  the  experience  I  had  some 
years  ago.  There  was  an  epidemic  of 
J  uvenile  delinquency  and  they  were  using 
s%-itchblade  knives. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  remember. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  will 
remember  that.  I  got  busy  and  a  bill  was 
passed  wliich  prohibited  the  interstate 
shipment  of  s\^-ltchblade  knives.  Now  I 
do  not  suppose  we  corrected  everj'thing, 
but 

Mr.  DODD.  It  helped. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  I  understand 
that  there  are  no  more  advertisements 
of  switchblade  knives. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  fact  is.  It  has 
been  working  so  well — of  course,  there 
are  local  laws,  too.  on  the  subject — that 
only  four  prosecutions  have  been  neces- 
sarj'  in  all  these  years. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington is  a  great  Senator.  That  bill  hit 
right  on  target.  And  that  is  all  I  have 
been  trying  to  do  with  gims.  I  have  never 
said  that  we  would  stop  all  crime  by  guns. 
But  it  will  help.  That  is  what  the  Senator 
did  with  switciiblade  knives. 

We  have  to  do  vhe  same  thing  in  100 
other  areas. 

With  so  many  of  our  television  pro- 
grams featuring  beatings,  sadism,  and 
brutality,  how  can  we  expect  to  show 
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that  stuff  to  our  children  and  then  have 
a  generation  of  young  boys  and  girls  not 
committed  to  violence?  That  is  one  of  our 
grave  problems. 

I  tried  to  get  something  done  about 
that,  but  I  was  talking  to  myself,  appar- 

I  wish  all  Senators  would  give  thought 
to  this  problem.  There  is  no  glory  for  me 
In  this  any  more.  But  there  is  glory  for 
the  Senate  if  it  will  pass  a  sensible  gun 
control  bill— at  least,  strengthen  the 
measure  on  which  we  acted  last  week. 
That  is  all  I  hope  to  do. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day. I  joined  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut in  his  objective  to  procure  the  pas- 
sage of  a  gun  control  bill  which  will  con- 
tain firmer  provisions  than  the  one  the 
Senate  passed  several  days  ago.  I  was 
an  original  cosponsor  of  the  first  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoDDl  on  the  subject  of  gun 
control. 

Now  I  have  a  few  thoughts  I  should 
like  to  express.  Today,  there  has  been 
manifested  on  the  Senate  floor  what 
seems  to  be  tremendously  needed  and 
will  be  helpful  to  the  people  of  tliis 
country  to  eliminate  the  lawlessness  now 
prevailing. 

There  are  three  branches  of  Govern- 
ment in  this  country.  First,  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  which  today,  at  this  very 
moment,  is  pointing  out  some  of  its  own 
weaknesses  in  dealing  with  the  need  to 
procure  performance  with  law  and  order. 
Yesterday,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  revealed  that  its  con- 
science was  pricked  a  little  bit,  because 
it  abandoned  many  of  the  precepts  it 
has  been  advocating  over  the  past  10 
years.  The  voice  of  the  people  evidently 
finally  reached  into  the  chamber  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
into  the  private  office  of  every  one  of  its 
members. 

In  my  judgment,  the  death  of  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  caused  the  Justices,  hoping 
to  sleep  peacefully  in  the  lateness  of  the 
night,  to  come  to  the  realization  that 
their  pronouncements  over  the  past 
decade  have,  indeed,  been  encourage- 
ment to  the  criminal  and  discouragement 
to  the  innocent  citizens  of  our  country. 

This  morning,  I  was  amazed  to  read 
that  the  Supreme  Court  declared  a  po- 
liceman, under  circumstances  indicat- 
ing the  grave  possibility  of  a  commis- 
sion of  a  crime,  has  the  right  to  frisk  a 
citizen  so  suspected. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut that  tocay  what  we  are  .saying 
well  reflects  what  is  needed  from  Con- 
gress. What  the  Supreme  Court  said  in 
its  decision  yesterday  well  reflects  what 
should  be  the  thinking  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  namely,  more  attention  to  the 
innocent  citizen  and  less  attention  to 
stretching  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  giving  criminals  privileges  never 
intended  by  the  writers  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  legislative  branch  is  now  speaking. 
My  hopes  are  that  the  judicial  branch, 
when  it  spoke  yesterday,  will  continue 
speaking  in  the  light  of  interpreting  the 


Constitution  according  to  the  wishes  of 
the  men  who  wrote  it. 

I  now  come  to  the  third  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment— tlie  executive.  If  we  are  to 
biing  about  obedience  to  law  and  order, 
we  must  reawaken  the  conscience  of  the 
people  to  the  fact  that  democracy  can- 
not survive  unless  there  is  compliance 
with  law  and  order,  and  that  requires  the 
coordinated  activity  of  all  three  branches 
of  Government. 

In  the  executive  branch  lies  the  final 
solution  of  all  that  can  be  done.  En- 
couragement came  to  me  when  I  read 
that  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  Ramsey  Clark,  stated  that  there 
must  be  vigor  in  the  enforcement  of  law 
and  order.  This  is  the  first  time  he  has 
spoken  that  way  since  he  has  occupied 
chat  high  office. 

Until  now.  he  has  believed  in  coddling. 
He  has  believed  in  yielding.  He  has  been 
afraid  to  meet  face  to  face  with  the  prob- 
lem of  whether  anarchists  and  insur- 
rectionists shall  overcome  or  whether 
Government  shall  remain  supreme.  His 
statement  that  law  and  order  must  be 
maintained  vigorously  is  very  encourag- 
ing. 

The  problem  is  serious.  It  requires  the 
cooperation  of  all  three  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment. It  also  requires  the  coopera- 
tion, as  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  DoddI  has  stated,  of  the  news  me- 
dia, of  television,  and  radio. 

I  read  this  morning  a  column  that  a 
picture  was  shown  on  television  of  a 
man  from  California.  Prank  Sinatra,  and 
a  woman  reaching  what  is  supposed  to 
be  the  superlative  stage  of  ecstasy.  The 
column  stated  that  succeeding  pictures 
will  be  even  more  pointed  in  putting  into 
the  view  of  the  public  on  television  the 
most  intimate  relations  of  man  and  wom- 
an. How  can  a  nation  expect  to  survive 
on  tliat  basis?  It  cannot  he  done. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want,  by  my  own  voice,  to  prolong  this 
discussion.  I  would  like  to  say.  though, 
that  since  the  death  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, as  I  am  sure  is  true  of  all  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  I  have  been  del- 
uged by  communications,  chiefly  tele- 
grams, saying  substantially  the  same 
thing — "For  God's  sake,  pass  a  firearms 
control  bill." 

The  thought  came  to  me  that  there 
has  been  a  firearms  control  bill  before 
the  Congress  for  years.  I  do  want  to  pay 
this  tribute:  that  long  before  others  be- 
came so  interested,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  fought,  I  think, 
a  very  lonely  fight  for  a  firearms  control 
bill.  So  I  would  like  to  pay  my  tribute  to 
him.  I  hope  that  his  long  efforts,  efforts 
which  have  gone  on  for  nearly  3  or  4 
years,  will  be  successful. 

With  all  of  the  soul  searching  into  vio- 
lence, it  should  be  stated  that  we  have 
had  ."^ome  forms  of  violence  in  this  coun- 
try since  its  beginning.  In  my  view,  a 
firearms  control  law  is  not  going  to  re- 
construct the  human  soul  or  spirit.  But 
a  firearm  is  the  agent  of  violence,  and  to 
whatever  degree  its  use  and  possession 
can  be  restricted  at  least  to  those  who 


have  some  judgment  in  its  use,  and  whose 
Identity  can  be  known,  it  will  restrict 
this  agent  of  violence  which  leads  to  vio- 
lation of  the  human  body  and  person- 
ality. 

I  support  the  Senator.  I  thank  him  for 
his  long  and  lonely  fight. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  how  does 
one  respond?  I  am  touched  by  the  gen- 
erous remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. I  want  him  to  know  I  am  grateful 
for  them.  He  is  a  kmd  man,  a  just  man, 
and  enjoys  the  affection  and  esteem  of 
all  his  colleagues. 

I  am  most  srateful,  too,  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  his  generous  com- 
ments. His  encouragement  and  support 
in  the  battle  for  effective  gun  control 
legislation  mean  all  the  more  to  me  be- 
cause of  his  unique  reputation  for  inde- 
pendence and  integrity. 

Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  favors  strong  gun  control 
legislation  is  the  best  answer  I  can  think 
of  to  the  gun  lobby's  ridiculous  argument 
that  gun  legislation  plays  into  the  hands 
of  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  for  years  now  been  one  of  the 
most  informed  and  effective  opponents  of 
the  Communist  conspiracy  in  the  Con- 
gress. There  are  others  who.  out  of  in- 
experience or  naivete,  may  from  time  to 
time  be  misled.  But  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  displayed  a  consistency  in  wis- 
dom that  makes  him  proof  against  any 
Communist  deception. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  again  for 
the  important  contribution  he  has  made 
to  the  debate. 

If  I  may  have  the  indulgence  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  I  should  like 
to  speak  for  a  few  more  minutes.  I  did 
not  start  this  discussion.  I  am  the  first 
to  admit  that  gun  control  legislation  will 
not  by  itself  put  an  end  to  the  problem 
of  violence,  as  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  well  said. 

I  believe  that  I  am  a  nonviolent  person 
and  that  the  same  is  true  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Chamber.  But  there  are 
those  among  us  in  our  society  who  are 
committed  to  violence  and  there  are 
others  who  pretend  nonviolence,  but 
whose  actions  belie  their  pretense.  This 
has  been  the  history  of  mankind.  We 
have  been  killing  and  maiming  each 
other  for  as  long  as  man  has  lived.  It  has 
got  to  stop. 

My  struggle  is  not  for  iust  gim  con- 
trol; it  is  for  a  cessation  of  all  kinds  ol 
violence.  That  is  the  way  man  should 
live. 

No  man  should  have  to  lock  his  door 
and  pack  a  pistol.  All  we  should  have  to 
do  is  live  decently  with  each  other  and 
put  under  control  those  who  do  not  want 
to  live  as  peaceful  members  of  the  com- 
munity. 
That  is  what  this  struggle  is  all  about 
The  world  must  move  to  a  commit- 
ment to  nonviolence,  and  not  just  witV. 
relation  to  guns.  We  must  rid  ourselves 
of  hate  of  all  kinds.  This  message  of  uni- 
versal love  and  peace  was  preached  by 
one  man,  long  ago,  in  words  more  elo- 
quent than  anyone  has  voiced  before  or 
since.  But  very  few  people  have  ever  en- 
tirely lived  up  to  His  teachings.  Indeed  in 
His  name,  more  violence  has  been  per- 
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petrated  over  the  centuries  than  in  the 
name  of  any  other  person. 
This  is  a  shame  on  humanity. 

THE   SICKNESS   OF   VIOLENCE   AND   THE    NEED   FOR 
GUN    CONTROL    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  Attorney 
Greneral  submitted  to  the  Senate  at  the 
request  of  the  Pi-esident  a  gun  control 
bill  intended  to  strengthen  the  gun  con- 
trol provisions  which  are  incorporated  in 
title  IV  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill. 

Essentially,  this  legislation  would  ex- 
tend the  pi-ovisions  governing  the  sale 
of  handguns  to  the  sale  of  rifles  and 
shotguns;  and  it  would,  additionally, 
establish  controls  over  the  interstate 
sale  of  ammunition. 

As  the  Senate  knows.  I  have  for  many 
years  now  favored  controls  over  the  sale 
of  long  guns  as  well  as  handguns. 

I  fought  for  this  ix)sition  in  commit- 
tee. I  fought  for  it  on  the  floor.  And  I 
renewed  my  efforts  only  yesterday  by  in- 
troducing legislation  calling  for  strict 
control  over  the  sale  of  long  gims. 

I  also  introduced  legislation  yesterday 
calling  for  the  compulsoiy  registration 
of  all  firearms,  because  only  in  this  way 
can  we  move  to  disarm  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  and  perhaps  mil- 
lions, of  iiTCsponsible  elements  who  have 
fc>een  able  to  obtain  arms  for  themselves 
under  the  weak  gun  controls  that  have 
lieretofore  existed. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  time  has 
now  come  that  we  must  enact  stringent 
gun  control  legislation,  comparable  to  the 
legislation  in  force  in  virtually  every  civ- 
ilized country  in  the  world. 

Quarter  measures  and  half  measures 
will  no  longer  suffice  to  deal  with  the 
terrifying  epidemic  of  \-iolence  that  to- 
day afflicts  our  country. 

Before  outlining  in  detail  the  major 
jjrovisions  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posed legislation,  I  want  to  discuss  in  a 
general  way  just  what  is  involved  in  this 
epidemic. 

I  do  not  say  that  America  is  a  "sick" 
country  or  a  "guilty"  country.  I  believe. 
in  fact,  that  some  of  the  charges  that 
have  been  made  against  this  country  by 
its  critics,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
are  vastly  exaggerated. 

The  Americans  are  not  a  sick  people. 
nor  are  they  a  nation  of  murderers  and 
assassins,  as  some  people  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  are  wont  to  regard  them. 
The  himdreds  of  thousands  of  mourn- 
ers who  filed  solemnly  past  Senator 
Kennedy's  casket  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral, and  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
more  who  waited  for  hours  along  the 
train  route  on  a  hot  summer  afternoon, 
and  the  nationwide  outpouring  of  grief 
and  revulsion,  all  constitute  dramatic 
proof  of  the  genuine  horror  and  grief 
with  which  the  great  masses  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  reacted  to  the  assassination 
of  Senator  Kennedy.  They  constitute  a 
tribute  to  the  essential  decency  of  the 
American  i>eople. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  irresponsible 
talk,  too,  a'oout  our  collective  "guilt"  for 
the  assassination  of  Martin  Luther  Kin.g 
and  Senator  Kennedy.  But  it  is  the  vvorst 
kind  of  nonsense  to  condemn  an  entire 
people  for  the  crimes  of  one  man  or  of 
c>  small  group  of  men. 
We  may  feel  ashamed  that  such  things 


can  happen  in  our  coimtry.  But  this  is  an 
altogether  different  thing  from  accept- 
ing guilt  for  them.  These  are  things  that 
must  be  said  to  put  the  situation  in  per- 
spective. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  are  decent,  warm- 
liearted.  peaceful,  and  law-abiding.  This 
majority  is  not  "sick."  But  it  would  be 
going  to  the  other  extreme  to  conclude 
from  this  that  all  the  talk  about  the 
epidemic  of  violence  that  wracks  our 
society  is  exaggerated. 

After  all,  if  2  million  people,  or  1  per- 
cent of  our  population,  came  down  with 
Asian  flu,  it  would  certainly  be  proper  to 
describe  this  as  an  epidemic,  even  though 
the  other  99  percent  might  be  in  the  best 
of  health. 

And  it  is  certainly  not  an  exaggeration 
to  speak  about  an  epidemic  of  violence 
wlien  there  are  6.500  gun  murders  a  year 
in  our  country  and  more  than  a  liundred 
thousand  gun  crimes  of  all  kinds;  when 
race  riots  take  place  with  frightening 
frequency  in  our  major  cities;  when  stu- 
dent violence  erupts  on  campus  after 
campus:  when  .-jmall  but  deadly  extrem- 
ist organizations  on  both  the  leit  and 
right  engage  in  bombing  and  arson  and 
terror:  when  political  assassinations  oc- 
cur with  terrifying  frequency:  when  the 
citizens  of  our  major  cities  fear  to  walk 
the  streets  at  night;  and  when  bus  driv- 
ers refuse  to  carry  cash  with  them  on 
night  runs. 

Those  who  are  afflicted  by  what  I  have 
described  as  the  "sickness  of  violence" 
may  constitute  only  a  tiny  fraction  of 
om-  people.  But  let  no  one  have  any  illu- 
sions about  their  capacity  for  damage 
and  mischief. 

Tlie  problem  is  a  complex  one  and  no 
single  measure  is  pomg  to  ."^olve  it.  Least 
of  all,  will  it  be  .solved  overnight? 

As  I  see  it.  there  are  three  major  fac- 
tors which  contribute  to  this  epidemic 
of  violence. 

First,  there  is  the  tcrrifyins:  diet  of 
violence  and  mayhem  that  has  charac- 
terized some  of  our  major  network  pro- 
grams. 

Second,  there  is  the  influence  of  ex- 
tremist organizations  and  ideology,  both 
left  and  right. 

And  third,  there  is  the  ridiculous  ease 
with  which  Americans,  Ijoth  responsible 
and  irresponsible,  iiave  been  able  to  ob- 
tain arms  for  themselves,  so  that  it  is 
today  estimated  that  the  private  arsenals 
of  the  citizens  of  America  include  more 
than  100  million  firearms  of  all  kinds. 

There  are  other  factors  that  contribute 
to  the  violence  in  our  society,  but.  as  I  see 
it.  there  are  the  major  ones. 

THE  IMPACT  OF  TV   AND  FILMS 

As  chairman  of  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee,  I  have  been  con- 
cerned v.^iih  the  problem  of  violence  since 
1961. 

In  one  of  our  studies  we  polled  the 
foremost  experts  in  psychiatry,  crimi- 
nology, and  other  fields  of  crime  control 
to  help  find  answers  to  the  seemingly 
growing  rate  of  violence  in  the  Nation. 

Between  1961  .^nd  1963  I  investigated 
the  problem  of  violence  on  television  and 
its  potential  effects  on  the  public  and  on 
youth. 


And  from  1963  on  I  have  been  involved 

in  hearings  and  inquiries  with  respect  to 
firearms  control  because  of  the  large 
number  of  violent  crimes,  such  as  mur- 
ders, robberies,  and  assaults,  perpetrated 
with  guns  in  the  hands  of  criminals, 
mentally  disturbed  persons,  and  juve- 
niles. 

Today  I  want  to  present  for  the  record 
some  of  the  findings  of  these  inquiries  in 
the  hope  that  they  might  improve  public 
understanding  of  the  violence  around  us, 
that  they  might  enhance  the  work  of  the 
newly  appointed  President's  Commission 
on  Violence  and  of  other  groups  that  will 
analyze  these  matters  in  the  weeks  and 
months  to  come  and  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  draw  new  support  for  additional 
legislation  to  control  the  primary  instru- 
ments of  violence,  the  pistols,  the  re- 
volvers, the  rifles,  and  the  shotguns  in 
the  liands  of  criminals. 

An  early  subcommittee  conclusion 
based  on  expert  opinion  was  that  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  violent  crimes  "because  ol  the 
irreparable  damage  sustained  by  society 
as  a  result  of  such  acts."  Last  week,  the 
Nation,  once  again,  learned  the  tragic 
extent  of  this  irreparable  damage. 

In  line  with  this  early  recognition,  we 
went  on  to  study  the  effects  of  violence 
portrayed  on  television,  to  tr>-  to  reduce 
it.  and  we  went  on  to  seek  controls  over 
the  widespread  availability  of  deadly 
firearms. 

We  discovered,  while  searching  lor  the 
causes  and  effects  of  this  phenomenon, 
that  violence  feeds  on  itself,  that  it  re- 
flects an  almost  malignant  growth  pat- 
tern, and  that  its  extent  is  enhanced  by 
the  endless  programs  on  television  which 
have  violence  as  their  basic  theme,  and 
by  the  pathological  preoccupations  with 
guns  among  a  segment  of  our  ixipulation. 
With  respect  to  mass  media  we 
analyzed  research  which  showed  tliat — 
First.  Normal  i^eople  who  view  \1olence 
on  film  exhibit  twice  as  much  violence 
thereafter  as  persons  not  exposed  to  such 
presentation. 

Second.  That  people  do  not  hesitate  to 
inflict  pain  on  others  after  viewing  vio- 
lence in  motion  pictures. 

Third.  Tliat  the  tendency  to  violence 
increases  among  a  film  audience  in  an 
angered  mood. 

Fourth.  And  that  violence  learned 
through  such  exposure  to  it  may  have 
persistent  effects  which  can  be  expected 
to  retain  their  original  strength  and  re- 
appear on  later  occasions  in  the  presence 
of  frustration,  anger,  or  other  aagravat- 
ing  circumstances. 

More  recently,  we  have  added  another 
finding  with  respect  to  firearms. 

We  have  learned  from  a  University 
of  Wisconsin  study  that  the  mere  pres- 
ence of  an  instrument  of  \iolence  in  the 
ncinity  of  an  angered  person— such  as 
a  L;un  on  the  table — increases  the  danger 
of  a  violent  reaction. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  findings 
presented  in  the  reports,  hearing  records, 
and  other  documents  of  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommittee. 

They  are  dra^vii  from  research  of  na- 
tionalfy  known  scientists  in  psychiatry 
and  the  social  sciences — Dr.  Albert  Ban- 
dura    of    Stanford,    and    Dr.    Leonard 
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Berkowitz  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin among  others. 

And  these  are  findings  that  have  led 
me  to  conclude  that  any  violent  act  is 
a  combined  product  of  both  individual 
and  social  pathology. 

It  is  a  product  both  of  individual  emo- 
tional disturbance  and  of  a  broader 
sickness  In  the  society  which  provides 
the  climate  for  its  expression,  which 
lacks  proper  restraints  and  which  lacks 
the  power  to  contain  the  individual  and 
the  potential  for  violence  within  him.  I 
have  expressed  these  problems  in  their 
simplest  terms. 

We  have  in  the  social  sciences  the 
background  for  this  evaluation. 

We  will  search  further  to  find  the  spe- 
cific steps,  the  concrete  action  to  get  at 
the  basis  of  the  problem. 

Whatever  steps  we  will  take,  and  how- 
ever long  it  takes  us,  one  issue  is  clear. 

We  njiust  set  about  molding  a  society 
for  futilre-  generations  where  youth  are 
not  conditioned  to  violence  by  a  warped 
system  of  social  values  and  by  the  glam- 
orization  of  violen^ce  in  the  mass  media: 
a  society  where  the  instruments  of  vio- 
lence, the  firearms  and  other  deadly 
weapons,  are  respected,  restricted,  and 
controlled  to  the  most  effective  ae'-:ree 
attainable  in  a  ci\ilized  nation. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  POLI•^C.^L  EXTREMISM 

In  part,  the  epidemic  of  violence  stems 
from  the  activities  of  extremist  organiza- 
tions, both  left  and  right. 

The  extremist  groups  of  the  right  liave 
been  responsible  for  hundreds  of  acts  of 
terror  in  recent  yeai's.  including  the 
burning  and  bombing  of  churches  and 
the  coldblooded  murder  of  civil  rights 
workers. 

On  the  other  side,  it  was  the  strong  in- 
fluence of  leftwing  ideology'  on  impres- 
sionable mlrds  that  helped  to  inspire 
Oswald  to  the  murder  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Sirhan  Sirhan  to  the  murder  of 
Senator  Kermedy  only  1  week  ago. 

And  It  was  the  Influence  of  a  similar 
Ideology  that  led  members  of  the  Pei- 
ping-oriented  revolutionary  action  move- 
ment to  plot  the  assassination  of  Roy 
Wilkins  and  Whitney  Young. 

In  1965.  in  a  speech  before  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  convention.  I  quoted  exten- 
sively from  a  propaganda  broadcast 
made  by  the  renegade  American  Negro. 
Robert  Williams,  over  Radio  Havana  to 
Negroes  in  this  country.  I  warned  that 
such  limatic  incitations  to  violence  could 
not  be  ignored,  that,  given  the  racial  ten- 
sions in  our  society,  they  were  botmd  to 
encourage  the  kind  of  riots  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  recent  years. 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-Amerl- 
can  Activities  has  recently  issued  two 
studies  documenting  the  inflammatory 
broadcasts  and  printed  propaganda  that 
reach  our  country  from  Peiping  and 
Havana,  and  the  parallel  propaganda  put 
out  in  this  country  by  various  groups 
sjTnpathetic  to  Peiping  and  Havana. 

All  of  this  propaganda  openly  incites 
the  American  Negroes  to  rioting,  arson, 
looting,  sabotage,  and  the  murder  of 
white  men. 

It  is  my  conviction  from  the  events  of 
the  past  few  years  that  this  reckless  agi- 
tation is  now  having  a  cumulative  im- 
pact. 


I  believe  that  we  can  reduce  the 
amount  of  violence  in  our  society  by  cut- 
ting down  on  the  amount  of  violence  In 
our  TV  programs,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  crimes  of  violence  committed  by 
juveniles.  This  is  something  we  can  and 
must  do. 

I  believe  that  we  can  cut  down  fur- 
ther on  the  amount  of  violence  in  our 
society  by  taking  measures  to  curb  the 
activities  of  the  several  known  extrem- 
ist organizations  which  are  plarmlng  the 
destruction  of  our  cities.  This,  too,  is 
something  that  we  can  and  must  do. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  we  must  move 
without  delay  to  place  some  curb  on  the 
easy  availability  of  firearms  of  all  kinds 
and  to  disai-m  those  whose  very  posses- 
sion of  firearms  constitutes  a  menace  to 
society.  This,  too,  is  something  that  we 
can  and  must  do. 

It  is  against  this  backgroimd  that  I 
wish  to  discuss  the  provisions  of  the 
additional  gim  control  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  to  be  truly  effective,  no 
Federal  gun  control  law  can  exclude 
from  its  provisions  controls  over  the  long 
arms. 

These  are  often  referred  to  as  arms  of 
the  sEKjrtsmen. 

But  it  was  not  a  sportsman  who 
gunned  down  15  people  from  the  Texas 
University  Tower  just  2  years  ago. 

It  was  not  a  sportsman  who  murdered 
John  F.  Kennedy  with  a  mail-order  rifle 
in  Dallas  almost  5  years  ago. 

It  was  not  a  sportsman  who  killed  one 
of  the  Nation's  foremost  leaders  for  civil 
rights.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

And  certamly  the  1.700  or  more  Amer- 
icans who  are  cut  dowTi  on  our  streets 
and  in  our  homes  each  year  by  shotguns 
and  rifles  are  not  the  victims  of  sports- 
men but  of  cold-blooded  murderers. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  just  not  true  that 
the  rifle  and  shotgun  are  exclusively  the 
arms  of  the  sportsmen. 

The  facts  bear  out  the  conclusion  that 
the  long  arms  are  also  the  tools  of  the 
demented,  the  sniper,  and  the  criminal. 

The  gun  lobby  tells  us  that  the  Na- 
tion's hunters  will  be  "dreadfully  incon- 
venienced" if  controls  over  the  long  guns 
are  enacted.  They  argue  that  law-abid- 
ing sportsmen  should  not  be  "Imnped  to- 
gether with  the  criminal"  and  that  con- 
trols over  long  guns  would  somehow 
effect  just  that. 

The  illogic  of  these  arguments  is 
patent. 

No  one  complains  about  the  "incon- 
venience" of  having  to  register  a  new 
automobile.  Why  then  complain  about 
the  inconvenience  of  registering  a  fire- 
arm which,  in  the  wrong  hands,  can  be- 
come a  weapon  of  murder? 

And  rather  than  lumping  sportsmen 
together  with  criminals,  effective  gun 
control  legislation  would  protect  the 
sportsmen  because  its  restrictive  fea- 
tures would  be  directed  essentially 
against  those  socially  irresponsible  ele- 
ments who,  in  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, should  not  possess  firearms. 

I  do  not  know  how,  in  good  conscience, 
the  so-called  sportsmen  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  who  run  one  of  the 
largest  unregistered  lobbies  in  this  land, 
can  continue  to  vehemently  oppose  rea- 
sonable controls  over  rifles  and  shotgxms. 


Just  last  weekend,  the  president  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  Harold  Clas- 
sen, decried  the  need  for  additional  gun 
controls  in  these  words: 

Tight  gun  control  laws  don't  prevent  or 
reduce  homicides. 

Leading  criminologists  will  tell  you  that 
the  availability  of  a  weapon  has  Uttle  to  do 
with  the  commission  of  a  crime.  And  why 
single  out  firearms  for  controls? 

I  might  answer  that  last  query  of  Mr. 
Glassen  by  pointing  out  that  the  gun  is 
used  in  60  percent  of  our  murders  each 
year,  in  20  percent  of  our  assaults,  and 
in  40  percent  of  our  robberies. 

This,  in  raw  numbers,  added  up  to 
some  109.000  gun  crimes  committed  in 
this  country  in  1966. 

I  would  say  to  Mr.  Glassen  that  these 
figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  that  is 
reason  enough. 

I  ask  the  Treasury  Department  to 
study  their  latest  long  gun  cases,  and 
they  found  98  sawed-off  shotguns  and  14 
sawed-off  rifles  among  the  207  guns  in- 
volved in  just  200  recent  firearms  viola- 
tions. The  Treasury  Department  told  me 
that  the  conversion  of  long  aims  into 
concealable  '-veapons  was  the  most  com- 
pelling reason  for  controliing  rifles  and 
shotguns  under  Federal  firearms  regula- 
tions. 

Law  enforcement  officials  also  told  the 
subcommittee  that  when  controls  over 
handguns  are  initiated,  ihen  the  crim- 
inal element  will  resort  increasingly  to 
long  guns  witii  sawed-off  barrels. 

The  long  gun  with  sawed-off  barrel  is 
concealable.  like  the  liandgun.  It  has 
greater  power  and  greater  accuracy,  es- 
pecially with  a  sniper  scope  affixed. 

It  is  the  sniper  who  sustains  rioting  in 
our  cities  and  who  makes  the  task  of  law 
enforcement  and  fire  control  much  more 
difficult  and  even  impossible  in  certain 
circumstances. 

Just  one  sniper,  one  man  on  a  rooftop 
with  a  rifle,  in  the  dark  of  the  night, 
can  keep  a  squad  of  men  below  virtually 
pinned  to  the  pavement  while  he  fires 
away  with  reckless  abandon  from  his 
concealed  position  high  above  the  street. 

We  have  learned  these  lessons  rather 
conclusively  from  the  experiences  of 
Watts.  Detroit,  and  Newark. 

Just  what  are  these  dreadfully  incon- 
venient long  arms  controls  that  the  gun 
lobby  believes  would  be  foisted  upon 
America's  sportsmen? 

First,  this  bill  would  prohibit  the  in- 
terstate mail-order  sale  of  rifles  and 
shotguns. 

Second,  it  would  prohibit  the  nonresi- 
dent, over-the-coimter  sales  of  rifles  and 
shotguns. 

Third,  it  would  prohibit  the  sale  of  any 
long  arms  to  a  juvenile  imder  18  years 
of  age. 

I  submit  that  these  controls  are  not  so 
dreadful  as  the  gun  lobby  would  have 
us  believe. 

Certainly  it  is  prudent  and  reasonable 
to  restrict  the  sale  of  firearms  to  ju- 
veniles. 

Since  1960,  robberies  by  juveniles  have 
increased  55  percent  and  aggravated  as- 
saults increased  151  percent. 

In  this  same  period,  the  number  of 
persons  under  18  years  of  age  arrested 
for  murder  Increased  45  percent.  And  on 
this  point  let  us  remember  that  30  per- 
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cent  of  gun  murders  involve  rifles  and 
shotguns. 

We  must  not  only  make  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  protect  society  from  violence- 
prone  youth,  but  we  must  protect  youth 
itself  from  its  own  tendencies  toward 
violence. 

And,  so  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
get  on  with  the  task  of  providing  ef- 
fective Federal  control  over  all  firearais. 

They  all  are  deadly  weapons. 

They  all  are  abused. 

They  all  must,  in  the  name  of  good 
commonsense,  be  controlled. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  too  much  to 
ask  of  the  Nation's  hunters  to  buy  his 
rifle  or  shotgun  in  his  State  of  residence. 
One  does  not  purchase  a  quality  sporting 
rifle  every  15  minutes.  Some  in- 
convenience could  well  be  incurred  by 
a  sportsman  who  lived  in  close  proxim- 
ity to  another  State,  but  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues: How  often  does  one  buy  a  new 
gun? 

Certainly  the  inconvenience  incurred 
is  offset  by  the  fact  of  saving  of  human 
life. 

And  I  maintain  that  if  these  controls 
over  rifles  and  shotguns  are  enacted, 
then  we  are  going  to  ultimately  save 
many  human  lives. 

That  is  all  we  hope  to  do. 

That  is  what  we  can  and  must  do. 

The  enactment  of  these  controls  will 
certainly  be  a  step  toward  the  desired 
^'oal  of  reducing  violent  crime  in 
America. 

Mr.  President,  to  move  to  another  area 
of  this  bill,  the  control  of  ammunition,  I 
am  pleased  to  see  such  control  provided 
for. 

In  essence,  the  controls  over  the  sale  of 
ammunition  are  similar  to  the  controls 
over  fireaiTns.  including  the  prohibition 
on  the  mail-order  sale,  the  sale  to  minors 
in  the  case  of  firearms  ammunition  other 
than  for  rifles  and  shotguiis,  and  the 
sale  of  rifle  and  shotgun  ammunition  to 
.1  uveniles. 

These  controls  are  important.  They 
would  serve  to  complement  the  controls 
over  ammunition  that  I  just  introduced 
in  this  body  yesterday  as  part  of  my 
Federal  Firearms  Registration  Act. 

That  bill,  as  my  colleagues  know, 
would  prohibit  the  sale  or  other  transfer 
of  ammunition  to  any  person  who  did 
not  present  evidence  of  registration  of 
the  firearm  for  which  he  intended  to 
purchase  ammunition. 

While  I  believe  that  the  controls  in 
this  administration  bill  would  be  useful, 
I  do  not  believe  that  they  can  stand 
;done.  They  would  be  much  more  effec- 
tive, as  I  see  it,  coupled  with  the  am- 
munition provisions  in  my  registration 
proposal. 

I  believe  that  the  administration  has 
acted  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  urging  the  enactment  of 
the  stronger  gun  control  legislation  it 
sent  to  the  Congress  yesterday.  And  I 
am  certain  that  its  initiative  will  have 
the  support  of  the  American  people  in 
their  overwhelming  majority. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
listen  to  the  President's  eloquent  plea 
and  that  it  will  see  fit  to  approve  both 
the  new  legislation  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  legislation  calling 


for  compulsory  Federal  registration 
which  I  introduced  yesterday. 

Ttiis  is  the  kind  of  effective  protec- 
tion the  American  people  want. 

That  this  legislation  will  ultimately 
become  the  law  of  tlie  land  I  liave  no 
doubt. 

The  only  question  is  whether  Congress 
will  act  without  delay  or  whether  it  will 
postpone  action  until  an  aroused  public 
compels  it  to  act. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Washington  particularly  for  his  patience 
with  me  and  for  his  help  with  respect  to 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not let  tlie  Senator  sit  down  without  say- 
ing this,  when  lie  talks  about  so  many 
facets  of  this  problem.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  I  am  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  handling  housing.  I 
have  often  thought  it  miaht  be  a  good 
idea  to  appropriate  x  number  of  dollars 
as  a  direct  ijrant  for  any  householder 
who  builds  a  wood.shed. 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  typical  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington.  And  while  we  are 
talking  about  buildin;?,  I  add  to  his  state- 
ment that  we  ouuht  to  be  building  more 
hospitals  and  fewer  prisons.  Tliat  is  what 
this  is  all  about. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  talking  about 
the  ijarental  problem.  Of  course,  this 
problem  is  not  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  know  that,  but  the  ob- 
servation was  on  the  target,  and  it  was 
something  that  needed  to  be  said. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geislei .  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


JOINT  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  FED- 
ERAL STATUTORY  SALARY  SYS- 
TEMS AND  JULY  1968  SALARY 
ADJUSTMENT— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  <H.  DOC.  NO.  327) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  reports,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Sernce : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  forward  herewith  tne  annual  com- 
parison of  Federal  salaries  with  the  sal- 
aries paid  in  private  enterprise,  as  pro- 
vided by  .section  5302  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

The  report,  prepared  by  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, compares  the  present  Federal  stat- 
utory salary  rates  with  average  salary 
rates  paid  for  the  same  levels  of  work  in 
private  enterprise  as  rejxirted  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  Bulletin  No.  1585, 
National  Survey  of  Professional.  Admin- 
istrative. Technical,  and  Clerical  Pay. 
June  1967. 

In  addition,  the  report  develops  July 
1968  adjustments  m  statutory'  salary 
schedules  which  the  President  is  directed 
to  make  under  section  212  of  P.L.  90-206. 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967. 


Also  transmitted  is  a  copy  of  an  Execu- 
tive order  promulgating  the  adjustments 
of  statutoiy  salary  rates  to  become  effec- 
tive on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  pe- 
riod beginmng  on  or  after  July  1,  1968. 

Public  Law  90-206  provides  that  com- 
parable adjustments  shall  be  made  by 
administrative  action  of  appropriate  of- 
ficers, in  the  salary  rates  of  employees  of 
the  judicial  and  legislative  branches  and 
those  of  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Consenation  County  Committee  em- 
ployees. 

Lyndov  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  June  11.  1968. 


SEA-LEVEL  CANAL  BETWEEN  AT- 
LANTIC AND  PACIFIC  OCEANS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  15190  to  amend 
sections  3  and  4  of  the  act  approved 
September  22,  1964  i78  Stat.  990),  pro- 
viding for  an  investigation  and  study  to 
determine  a  site  for  the  construction  of  a 
sea-level  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  ciiairi .  The  report 
will  be  read  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  report. 

( For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  June  10.  1968,  p.  16964, 
Congressional  Record,  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  jjresent  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  coiL-^ider  the  report. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  simple  conference  report  to  explain. 
The  House  authorized  an  increase  in  the 
Commission  appropriation  from  $17.5 
million  to  S24  million.  Tlie  Senate 
amendment  deleted  the  authorized  in- 
crease. The  conferees  agreed  to  authorize 
the  S6.5  million  increase  in  order  that 
the  Commission  may  complete  by  De- 
cember 1,  1970.  its  essential  study  of  the 
IJroposed  routes  for  a  new  .sea-level  canal 
through  Central  America.  I  am  convinced 
of  the  need  for  expediting  tills  investiga- 
tion and  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agieeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MARITIME  PROGRAMS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  con.slderatlon 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  15189)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  a  few  minutes  ago, 
if  we  do  build  a  sob -level  canal.  I  predict 
that  we  will  hardly  ever  see  an  American- 
flag  vessel  going  through  that  canal. 
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I  yield  bsick  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  15189  >  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  this  authorization. 

I  wish  here  and  now  to  ser\-e  notice 
that  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  party  to 
any  further  sinking  of  the  American 
merchant  marine.  It  is  about  half  sunk 
now. 

Mr  BREWSTER.  Mr  President.  I  also 
propose  to  vote  against  this  maritime 
authorization.  I  watched  with  dismay  as 
the  Senate  agreed  to  an  amendment 
drastically  cutting  the  funds  available 
for  the  U.S.  merchant  marine,  and  I 
want  to  disassociate  myself  completely 
from  this  action. 

After  World  War  II.  the  United  States 
was  the  foremost  maritime  power  in  all 
the  world.  Our  shipbuilding  capacity  was 
unsurpassed.  Our  ships  were  on  every 
ocean  around  the  world. 

Today,  our  yards  are  last  among  those 
of  the  major  maritime  powers.  Our  ships 
are  disappearing  from  the  seas. 

I  look  at  the  U.S.  merchant  marine 
as  one  of  the  arms  of  our  military  power. 
We  all  know  that  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  cargo  going  to  Vietnam  goes 
aboard  ships. 

It  Is  our  stated  belief,  if  we  follow  the 
act  of  1956,  that  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine  promotes  U.S.  commerce.  Yet  to- 
day only  7  percent  of  all  U.S.  commerce 
is  carried  in  ships  flying  U.S.  flags. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  truly  intends  to  scuttle 
our  merchant  fleet,  but  today's  action  by 
the  Senate  would  Indicate  that  this  is 
the  case.  I,  therefore,  feel  compelled, 
even  though  I  am  a  member  of  the  Mari- 
time Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  to  vote  against  the  pending 
measure. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  might  say  to  my 
friend  from  Mar>iand  that  it  is  worse 
than  7  percent.  The  latest  figure  is  .5.6 
percent  of  all  our  trade. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  And  the  way  things 
are  going,  it  will  dwindle  to  4  percent, 
then  to  3  percent 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  From  4  percent  to 
3  percent  to  2  percent,  until,  when  we 
get  the  sea-level  canal  built,  there  will 
be  none  at  all. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
to  hear  my  two  beloved  friends  from 
Washington  and  Maryland  make  the 
statement  they  have  .iust  made.  I  hope 
they  will  retract  those  statements  and 
change  their  minds  as  to  their  attitude 
on  the  pending  bill. 

In  the  first  place,  no  Senator  who 
voted  contrary  to  the  way  they  voted  on 
the  amendment  in  question  intends  to 
scuttle  the  merchant  marine.  In  my 
State,  for  example,  the  merchant  marine 
is  a  very  important  activity.  I  believe 


that  the  largest  operator  of  American- 
flag  vessels  has  its  headquarters  in 
Tampa  in  my  State.  Certainly  I  would  be 
no  party  to  scuttling  the  merchant 
marine. 

I  merely  call  attention  to  two  facts: 
First,  that  seven  of  the  eight  objectives 
covered  by  this  bill  were  not  affected  by 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  and  most  of  them  are  very 
necessary  objectives.  I  read  them  into 
the  Record,  as  found  on  page  2  of  the 
committee  report: 

(1)  Acquisition,  construction,  or  recon- 
struction of  vessels; 

(3)  Payment  of  obligations  Incurred  for 
operating-differential  subsidy; 

We  owe  a  fireat  deal  of  money  to  these 
people,  and  this  objective  covers  that 
item: 

(4)  Expenses  necessary  for  research  and 
development  activities  (Including  reimburse- 
ment of  the  vessel  operations  revolving  fund 
for  losses  resulting  from  expenses  of  experi- 
mental ship  operations); 

1 5)   Reserve  fleet  expenses; 

(6)  Maritime  training  at  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point.  N.Y.; 

(7)  Financial  assistance  to  State  marine 
schools:   and 

(8)  The  vessel  operations  revoU-lng  fund. 

The  only  objective  that  is  touched,  in 
part,  by  the  amendment  which  the  Sen- 
ate passed,  and  for  which  I  voted,  is 
objective  No.  2  of  the  eight  recited 
on  page  2  of  the  committee  report,  on 
the  construction  differential  subsidy. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  I  vot«d  as 
I  did  should  appear  ver>-  clearly  in  this 
Record,  and  I  want  it  to  appear  there. 

I  voted  a  short  time  ago,  and  I  intend 
to  vote  again  when  the  bill  comes  over 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  I 
hope  it  will  soon,  in  a  slightly  different 
form,  for  a  S6  billion  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  1969.  Most  of  the 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  also  voted 
for  that  bill. 

The  amendment  would  simply  require 
the  return,  in  considering  this  construc- 
tion differential  subsidy,  to  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  which  was  substantially  doubled 
by  the  reix)rt  of  the  committee. 

I  did  not  see  at  all  how  I  could  justify 
a  vote  for  a  S6  billion  cut  in  expendi- 
tures, and  at  the  same  time  vote  to 
double  the  expenditures  for  the  ship 
construction  subsidy. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  President.  I 
have  already  been  through  the  pains  of 
helping  to  reduce  one  bill,  which  has 
already  passed  the  Senate,  covering  a 
field  ver>'  dear  to  me — the  field  of  agri- 
cultural appropriations.  We  cut  out  of 
that  bill  a  very  lar.ge  amount.  None  of 
what  we  cut  out  did  we  cut  out  gladly. 
It  was  all  cut  out  with  regret. 

We  cut  out.  in  fact,  a  good  deal  more 
than  what  is  involved  here  in  the  amoimt 
of  the  reduction  effected  by  the  Williams 
amendment. 

I  am  simply  following  a  coiu-se  which 
I  adopted  when  I  voted  for  the  S6  bil- 
lion reduction  of  expenditures,  and 
which  I  followed  in  carrj'ing  out  the 
formation  of  the  agriculture  appropria- 
tion bill  and  in  voting  for  its  approval  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  believe  that 
course  must  be  followed  by  the  Senate 
in  general,  in  all  other  fields,  unless  we 


were  just  joking  when  we  voted  for  a  $6 
billion  reduction  in  expenditures.  We 
cannot  reduce  expenditiu-es  and  ignore 
a  substantial  item  of  this  kind. 

I  have  only  a  little  more  to  say.  I  mere- 
ly wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  respect 
and  honor  the  Senator  from  Washington 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland.  The 
Senator  from  Washington,  for  as  long  as 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
has  had  upon  his  heart  and  mind  the 
matter  of  the  decline  of  our  maritime 
strength.  I  have  frequently  joined  him 
in  the  doing  of  things  which  would  tend 
to  react  against  the  decline.  I  expect  to 
join  him  in  the  future  in  such  matters. 
But  I  cannot,  in  this  particular  year,  take 
the  position  such  as  I  would  have  had  to 
take  to  approve  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  and  reject  an  amendment 
which  simply  would  have  brought  us 
back  to  the  budgeted  amount  for  this 
important  activity. 

Although  I  have  spoken  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  I  do  not.  at  all.  decry 
the  similar  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
Senator  from  Maiyland.  But  he  has  been 
here  a  shorter  time  than  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  not  in  a  key  posi- 
tion such  as  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, who  has  iiad  leadership  in  this  sub- 
ject by  reason  of  his  long-time  chair- 
manship of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
in  which  he  has  done  a  magnificent  job. 
I  have  approved  his  work  frequently.  I 
ha%'e  voted  with  him  often.  I  do  not  have 
to  mention  that  to  him.  I  expect  to  vote 
with  him  in  the  future  in  this  particular 
field.  But  I  hope  that  Senators  will  not, 
because  they  are  disappointed  with  the 
result  of  the  vote  on  the  amendment,  for- 
get that  there  are  seven  other  important 
objectives  covered  by  the  bill  and  served 
by  it.  and  which,  if  the  bill  was  defeated, 
would  be  left  without  any  attention  for 
the  coming  year,  because  we  cannot  put 
them  in  the  other  bill,  with  respect  to 
the  independent  agencies,  which  is  being 
formed  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  unless  an  au- 
thorization bill  be  passed.  Both  Sena- 
tors know  that  that  is  the  case. 

So  my  simple  reason  for  making  this 
statement  is  that  I  think  we  sliould  pass 
the  bill.  I  .shall  vote  to  pass  it.  I  am 
sorrj'  I  could  not  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment and  feel  consistent  and  conscien- 
tious about  it.  I  could  not  do  so  in  view 
of  what  I  have  done  heretofore  in  this 
session,  and  wliat  I  think  Congress  is 
required  to  do;  namely,  to  reduce  sreatly 
the  expenditures  of  our  Government  in 
fiscal  1969.  which  we  are  now  preparing 
to  serve  by  our  authorizing  votes  and 
our  appropriation  votes. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  pass. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  iirinted  in  the 
Record  a  full  page  advertisement  entitled 
"The  Soviets  Are  Bur>'ing  Us  At  Sea." 
which  has  been  published  in  almost  every 
newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Post.  May  28. 

19681 

The  Soviets  .\re  Bcrying  Us  at  Sea 

In  20  years,  the  United  States  merchant 

marine  has  sunk  from  the  world's  greatest 

to   sixth   place — and   we   are   sinking   faster 
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today  than  ever  before.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  building  its  merchant 
fleet — passenger  ships,  freighters,  tankers 
and  fishing  vessels — faster  than  any  other 
country.  Right  now,  the  Soviet  Union  with 
its  own  ships  Is  able  to  supply  all  its  far-flung 
fronts — Including  North  Vietnam  and  Cuba 
— for  Communist  military  and  economic 
penetration.  It  is  continuing  to  build  at  a 
rate  that  will  give  the  Soviet  Union  the 
world's  most  powerful  merchant  marine 
within  a  few  short  years— unless  our  coun- 
try wakes  up. 

Three  years  ,igo.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  said  that  he  would  recommend 
to  the  nation  a  positive  maritime  policy  to 
stem  the  disastrous  decline  of  our  merchant 
marine.  Not  until  last  week  did  the  Admin- 
istration deliver  any  policy  recommendations 
to  Congress.  And  instead  of  a  positive  pro- 
gram, the  White  House  lias  proposed  that 
the  United  States  abandon  its  liistoric  role  us 
a  maritime  nation 

In  essence,  the  proposals  which  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Alan  Boyd  outlined  to 
Congress  would  have  the  United  States  aban- 
don any  responsibility  for  maintaining  an 
American-flag  merchant  marine  beyond  bare 
defense  requirements. 

What  will  this  mean  to  you? 

Does  your  work  involve  Imported  raw  ma- 
terials or  parts? 

Is  some  of  the  product  you  help  produce 
sold  abroad?  If  so.  you  have  a  particularly 
vital  stake  in  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. Under  the  Administration  proposals, 
what  we  can  send  abroad  or  receive  from 
overseas  will  depend  on  the  ships  foreign 
companies  see  fit  to  put  in  our  trade  and  we 
will  have  to  pay  the  freight  rates  they  choose 
to  charge.  For  want  of  ships  of  our  own,  our 
ability  to  compete  in  world  trade  can  be 
crippled. 

Do  you  Intend  to  do  any  traveling  by 
ship?  Without  American-flag' ships  you  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  take  your  chances 
with  the  inferior  safety  requirements  of 
foreign-flag  ships.  No  other  ships  in  the 
world  maintain  the  strict  safetv  .standards 
required  on  U.S.  flag  ships. 

Do  you  pay  taxes?  Under  the  Adminis- 
tration proposals,  skills  of  most  of  the  men 
who  sail  and  build  our  sliips  will  go  down 
the  drain.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jobs 
will  be  lost  forever;  public  welfare  roles  will 
increase. 

Do  you  believe  America  must  be  able,  re- 
gardless of  cost.  10  fulfill  it.s  responsibilities 
iis  leader  of  the  free  world?  Under  the  Ad- 
ministration proposal  our  strength  and  our 
posture  as  a  world  leader  will  be  graveiy  im- 
paired. In  time  of  emergency,  even  our  armed 
forces  overseas  would  have  to  depend  for  sup- 
plies on  the  ships  we  can  beg,  borrow  or  buy 
from  foreign  governments. 

The  cost  of  maint.ilning  an  adequate  mer- 
chant marine  under  our  own  flag  is  relatively 
modest.  The  cos:  oi  failure  to  do  so  is  more 
than  our  nation  can  afford.  Without  a  strong 
merchant  marine  ui^der  our  own  flag  manned 
by  skilled  loyal  American  seamen  our  coun- 
try can  be  crippled  economically,  the  value 
of  the  dollar  jeopardized,  our  industries  iso- 
lated from  their  markets  and  their  sources 
of  supply — and  in  an  emergency  we  can  be 
made  helpless. 

Sho'uld  American  ships  be  left  to  disappear 
from  the  oceans?  We  think  not. 

Siiould  our  own  government  help  make  the 
Communist  leaders'  threat  to  bury  us  on  the 
lugh  seas  come  true?  We  tlunk  not. 

We  believe  that  our  country  can  well  af- 
ford the  cost  of  the  liiiilted  government  as- 
sistance necessary  to  keep  the  American  flag 
flying  on  our  ships.  Every  other  maritime 
nation  prortdes  such  .issistance  to  their 
ships.  We  believe  that  for  otir  country  to  do 
otherwise  is  not  only  false  economy  but  a 
cold  clear  threat  to  our  country's  interests. 
Many  Congressional  leaders  agree.  Do  you? 

I  National  Maritime  Union  of  America, 
AFL-CIO,  36  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 


10011.  Joseph  Curran,  President /National 
Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Association, 
AFLr-CIO.  17  Battery  Place,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10004,  Jesse  M.  Calhoun,  President  American 
Radio  Association.  .'iFl^CIO.  270  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York.  NY.  10016,  William  R.  Stein- 
berg, President 'International  Longshore- 
men's Association.  AFL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10004.  Thomas  W.  Gleason. 
President 'International  Organization  of 
Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots,  AFL-CIO.  39 
Broadway.  New  York,  NY.  10006,  Captain 
Lloyd  W.  bheldon,  President  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO.  Great  Lakes 
Seamen,  Local  5000.  1219  Superior  Buiiding, 
Cleveland  Ohio  44114.  Carroll  T.  Armstrong, 
President  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and 
Shipbuilding  Workers  of  America.  1126  Six- 
teenth Street  N  W..  Washington,  DC.  20036, 
John  J   Grogan.  President  ) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
good  friend  from  Florida  !  Mr.  Holland] 
has  been  very  lielpful  to  the  merchant 
marine,  and  under  trj'ing  circumstances. 
What  I  have  said  is  not  any  reflection 
upon  him.  It  just  happens  that  I  disagree 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  a  long  time, 
as  have  many  other  Senators.  Merely 
because  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  de- 
cides to  make  .some  cut-s.  and  even 
though  I  might  agree  with  the  total 
amount  to  be  cut,  does  not  mean  that  I 
am  going  to  be  a  "yes  man"  for  the  items 
they  want  cut. 

I  think  the  worst  possible  thing  we 
could  do  would  be  to  .say  to  a  great  coun- 
try like  America,  "We  are  going  to  build  a 
measly  10  ships,  and  still  keep  up  with 
the  world."  Yet  that  is  what  is  likely  to 
liappen. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  yield  In  a 
moment. 

Of  course,  that  is  what  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen. We  are  now  down  to  carrying  5.6 
percent  of  our  entire  exports  and  im- 
ports. There  is  no  question  about  what 
will  happen. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  dealing  with 
any  ixjrticular  Senator,  such  a,s  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  who  has  done  an  excel- 
lent job.  I  happen  to  think  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  wrong.  I  believe 
that  the  administration's  suggestion  as 
to  what  we  should  do  with  the  merchant 
marine  is  so  wrong  that  it  will  take  only 
a  short  time  for  it  to  go  down  the  drain 
entirely.  The  truth  is  that  the  American 
merchant  marine  cannot  compete.  If  it 
is  to  be  kept  on  the  seas,  it  mil  have  to 
comijete  with  the  cheap  labor  of  other 
countries.  Of  course,  we  could  build 
cheap  ships:  but  we  would  lose  all  the 
know-how  we  have  to  build  ships  in  the 
United  States.  Shipbuilding  in  this  coun- 
try' requires  highly  .^^killed  labor. 

Many  of  our  dry  car?o  ships  are  built 
in  Pascagoula.  San  Dieeo,  and  other 
cities.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  was  kind 
and  considerate  enough  to  retract  what 
he  said  about  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. We  do  not  build  them  there.  He 
was  kind  about  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  do  not  build  them 
in  Ohio,  either.  We  do  build  ships.  Ships 
are  also  built  in  Washington.  Washing- 
ton's principal  business  is  the  building 
of  naval  and  military  ships. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  With  respect  to  the 
shipbuilding  business. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Washington's  prin- 
cipal business  is  the  building  of  other 
vehicles  of  transportation  which  go  a 
little  above  the  ships. 

This  is  the  whole  point.  We  can  talk 
about  reducing  the  budget  by  $5  billion 
or  $6  billion.  I  shall  vote  to  do  that.  But 
I  surely  have  a  responsibility  as  a  Sena- 
tor to  make  some  suggestions  about 
where  the  reductions  should  be  made. 
I  do  not  have  to  believe  that  what  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  sends  to  Congress 
is  something  sacred  and  that  we  should 
accept  what  they  say  as  to  where  cuts 
should  be  made. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  knows  as 
much  about  the  meichant  marine.  I  sup- 
l>ose.  as  my  dog.  At  least,  my  dog  has 
been  on  ships.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
blinds  itself. 

I  have  suL'Rested  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  on  many  occasions  that  if  we 
do  not  want  a  merchant  marine,  we 
.should  say  so.  If  we  do  not  want  to  fol- 
low the  1936  act,  we  should  repeal  it. 
Why  Ko  through  the  backdoor? 

Ten  ships  for  a  count:y  like  the  United 
States.  Ten  ships.  Yet  we  have  less  than 
100  today  that  will  even  oix?rate:  and 
they  are  becoming  obsolete  It  would  be 
Ijenny-wise  and  ix)und-fooh.sh  to  agree 
to  the  proposal  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Ohio  .says  that  the 
merchant  marine  opcratoi's  are  given 
special  tax  ijrivileges.  They  surely  are 
given  special  tax  privileges.  If  they  earn 
more  than  10  percent,  the  excess  Is  re- 
captured and  is  returned  to  the 
Treasurj'.  But  most  of  them  do  not  earn 
anywhere  near  10  percent. 

I  am  making  a  plea  for  the  merchant 
marine.  I  hope  that  some  decision  will  be 
made.  Everj-one  talks  about  the  hour  of 
decision.  Let  us  make  up  our  minds 
whether  we  want  an  American  merchant 
marine  or  want  to  turn  it  over  to  Russia 
or  Japan  or  Norway.  All  of  those  coun- 
tries subsidize  their  ships.  The  merchant 
marines  of  the  Scandina\ian  countries 
cariT  an  average  of  49  percent  of  what 
their  countries  export  and  import. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  Great  Britain. 
If  there  is  a  British  bottom  available, 
and  a  British  export  is  carried  on  a  ship 
that  does  not  fly  the  British  flag,  the 
British  shipper  will  be  ostracized  the 
very  next  day. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  someone 
wanting  to  sjiend  money.  I  do  not  know 
the  an.swer  to  the  problem.  If  I  had  an- 
other answer,  I  would  give  it.  Do  Sena- 
tors think  it  is  any  pleasure  for  me  to 
stand  here  every  year  and  have  an  argu- 
ment with  my  friend  from  Delaware 
IMr.  WiLLUMS]  and  my  friend  from 
Ohio  IMr.  LauscheI.  as  if  I  were  the  one 
who  had  money  somewhere  to  take  care 
of  the  situation  myself?  Tliis  is  no  fun. 
It  is  no  pleasure.  If  I  knew  an  alteina- 
tive  to  tvhat  we  should  do  about  the 
America  1  merchant  marine,  I  surely 
would  rather  give  it  than  to  proceed  in 
this  manner.  But  I  do  not  know  of  an 
alternative  that  will  work. 

We  have  listened  to  much  testimony. 
We  have  storerooms  of  testimony  on  the 
subject.  All  of  it  comes  to  the  same  con- 
clusion: namely,  that  the  Secretarj'  of 
Commerce  or  someone  in  the  Bureau  of 
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the  Budget  thinks  that  the  merchant 
marine  can  be  operated  in  some  other 
way. 

Of  course,  some  other  industries  do 
not  have  subsidies.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  said  they  do  not  have  subsidies  in 
order  to  compete.  But  many  of  them  do. 
Did  we  not  provide  the  industries  of  the 
United  States  with  a  tax  credit  exemp- 
tion? Of  course  we  did. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  what  I  was 
going  to  ask  about. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  about  agricul- 
ture? I  favor  subsidies  for  agriculture. 
I  have  voted  for  agriculture  bills  long 
before  some  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  are  here  today.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
Idea.  I  simply  do  not  understand  why 
everyone  feels  abused  when  we  tiT  to 
keep  the  merchant  marine  alive.  There 
Is  no  alternative  to  what  we  are  doing. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  lylAGNUSON.  Yes;  I  will  yield  for 
a  Questioii. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  am  not  abusing  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Oh.  no. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  trying  to  please 
him. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  pretty  hard  to 
abuse.  I  have  a  pretty  toush  skin. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  happens  that  I  have 
voted  with  the  Senator  from  Washington 
on  almost  everv  other  occasion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  voted  with  me  99.44 
percent  of  the  time. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  This  time  I  cannot. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  want  to  state  two 
more   things   for   the   Record.   First,   I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Washington 
Is  not  a  "yes  man."  I  do  not  thmk  any 
other  Member  of  the  Senate  considers 
him  a  "yes  man." 

Second,  so  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  concerned,  he  knows  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  does  not  take 
a  selfish  position.  He  does  not  take  a  po- 
sition simply  because  it  may  have  some 
relation  to  his  own  State.  I  have  .seen  him 
take  positions  otherwise. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Oh,  I  do  on  some 
things. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  So  does  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  here  to  repre- 
sent my  State,  too,  but  not  to  get  some 
ships  to  build. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  make  It  clear 
that  I  have  no  criticism.  I  want  every- 
one to  vote  as  his  own  good  conscience 
dictates.  But  Ln  being  animated  by  his 
displeasure  at  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Washington  is 
forgetting  the  seven  other  objectives  of 
this  bill,  one  of  which  Is  a  $206  million 
debt  that  our  coimtry  owes  to  the  ship- 
ping interests  of  this  Nation  who  carry 
the  U.S.  flag  proudly,  and  he  would  turn 
it  down  by  voting  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  believe  they  will 
understand  why  I  voted  "no." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  make  clear 
that  I  respect  the  Senator's  view.  I  want 
him  to  vote  as  his  conscience  dictates. 
and  I  wanted  to  make  clear  why  I  voted 
as  I  did. 
I  am  going  to  stick  to  the  $6  billion  ob- 


jective. I  voted  for  it.  I  could  not  in  this 
instance  vote  to  double  a  budget  request 
in  as  large  an  amount  as  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  the  Senator.  We  are  presently  meet- 
ing in  connection  with  a  bill  calling  for 
a  $17  billion  appropriation,  and  some 
of  the  items  in  that  bill  are  much  closer 
to  me  than  perhaps  tTiis  is.  I  am  going 
to  vote  to  cut  some  items  because  I  be- 
lieve they  can  stand  it.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  merchant  marine  can  stand  10 
ships  a  year.  I  know  it  cannot.  The  best 
estimate  of  everyone  who  knows  some- 
thing about  the  merchant  marine  is  that 
to  keep  alive  what  we  have,  we  should 
build  40  to  45  ships  a  year,  depending  on 
the  mix. 

I  know  one  alternative  that  no  other 
country  will  allow,  but  we  do.  This  is  part 
of  the  balance-of-payment.s  deficit.  The 
people  who  talk  the  mo.st  about  it  some- 
times forget  that  we  have  to  start  bring- 
ing home  some  American  capital  and 
putting  it  under  the  American  flag. 

Three  percent  of  our  oil  imports  come 
in  under  foreign  flags  and  are  subject 
to  no  American  tax.  At  one  time,  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  during  a  hearing  con- 
ducted by  my  committee,  admitted  it  was 
tax  evasion.  And  they  have  more  tonnage 
under  the  Panamanian  and  Liberian 
flags  than  under  the  U.S.  flag. 

The  Defense  Department  says  perhaps 
we  do  not  need  some  oi  these  ships  be- 
cause we  have,  in  the  free  world,  ships 
under  effective  control. 

In  World  War  II,  we  found  that  al- 
though the  Norwegians  and  the  British 
were  willing  to  pool  ships,  and  they  had 
a  pool,  we  had  to  .spend  S7.5  billion  to 
build  a  fleet  of  our  own,  to  t^ake  care  of 
our  own  material.  Some  of  the  hastily 
put  together  vessels — some  of  the  old 
buckets  now  going  to  Vietnam — are 
about  ready  to  collapse.  A  ship  built  with 
American  money,  insured  by  England, 
operated  by  some  Greeks,  with  Italian 
officers,  and  an  Indian  crew,  in  the  Red 
Sea — that  is  some  effective  control.  And 
I  can  point  out  one  after  100  of  them. 

We  must  face  up  to  this  situation. 
Perhaps  we  should  vote  to  abolish  the 
merchant  marine.  Then  I  would  not  have 
to  stand  here  and  talk  about  this  matter. 
I  do  not  know  what  else  we  can  do. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  One  alternative  that 
has  been  suggested  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  that  they  possess  their  own 
merchant  marine,  which  they  have 
asked  Congress  to  create.  They  realize 
that  they  need  ships  to  carry  materiel 
and  men  to  South  Vietnam  and  any 
other  place  in  the  world  our  military 
forces  are  required.  So  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  come  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  to  the  Congress, 
and  has  asked  for  money  far  in  excess  of 
this  authorization,  to  build  FDL  ships, 
so  that  there  will  be  a  Government- 
owned  merchant  marine.  I  have  opposed 
this  vehemently. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  estimate  $1.3 
bUlion  for  what  they  have  asked  during 
the  building  period. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  chairman  Is 
correct. 


Through  all  the  past  wars  we  have 
carried  successfully  the  great  majority 
of  our  men  and  materiel  overseas  in 
ships  owned  by  American  private  indus- 
try. Why  this  sudden  turn  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  by  the  U.S.  Nav>'? 
Do  they  not  trust  private  industi-y? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  When  they  testified, 
they  suggested  that  the  door  be  opened 
to  make  whatever  merchant  marine  we 
have  a  Navy  auxiliary,  which  would  cost 
us  more. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland — 
he  knows  it,  and  so  does  the  Senator 
from  Florida — that  if  this  was  a  bill 
providing  for  Navy  auxiliaries  to  carry 
the  cargo,  and  it  was  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment appropriation,  it  could  be 
double  the  amount  and  nobody  would 
say  a  word — including  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  And  the  FDL's  when 
constructed,  if  constructed,  will  be  used 
only  a  small  part  of  the  time,  loaded,  sail- 
ing the  seas  of  the  world,  carr^-ing  mili- 
tary cargo.  We  do  not  know  when  this 
cargo  will  be  used  or  where  it  will  be 
used.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  a  pure 
invitation  lo  disaster.  If  \vc  had  a  viable, 
modern,  privately-owned  merchant  ma- 
rine, it  could  be  used  in  times  of  peace 
to  carry  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  times  of  war,  to 
protect  the  United  States. 

One  further  point :  If  3  or  4  times  the 
present  5.6  percent  of  U.S.  commerce 
were  carried  in  U.S.  bottoms,  we  would 
have  no  balance-of-payments  problem — 
it  would  be  solved— if  a  simple  25  to  30 
percent  of  our  own  commerce  went  in 
our  own  ships,  flying  our  own  flag. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  would  be  solved 
overnight. 

Also,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
if  we  should  have  a  problem  some  place 
else  in  the  world,  we  do  not  have  enough 
ships  to  handle  it.  The  Russians  have 
built  their  ships  and  they  are  all  over 
the  world.  I  hope  Senators  will  read  the 
article  I  have  put  in  the  Record,  entitled 
"The  Soviets  Are  Burj-ing  Us  at  Sea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair* .  The  question  is 
on  passage  of  the  bill.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  MaiTland 
[Mr.  Tydings]  is  absent  on  oflacial  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mi-.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
HoLLiNGs],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Mirmesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya],  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
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vania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollincs], 
the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Mondale],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[  Mr.  Moss] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Tydings]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen 
and  Mr.  Percy],  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  Hansen],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Boggs]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  FMr.  Boggs]  ,  the  Senators  from 
Illinois  [Mr,  Dirksen  and  Mr.  Percy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  78, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brcxjke 

Burdlck 

Bj-rd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Domlnick 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Gore 


Brewster 


Bartlett 

Bopcgs 

Clark 

Dirksen 

Fulbright 

Hansen 

Harris 


[No.184  Leg. 

YEAS— 78 

Grlffln 

Gruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Mansfield 

McCIellan 

Mf-Gee 

McGovern 

Mclntvre 

Metcaif 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

NAYS— 2 

Masrnuson 

NOT  VOTING- 

H.itfield 

Hollincs 

Kennedy 

I.onn,  Mo. 

Lonp*,  La. 

McCarthy 

Mondale 


Mv.ndt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Russell 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smnh 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


-19 

Montoya 

Moss 

Percy 

Tower 

Tydings 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  15189)  was  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OP  1954 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  17325. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  H.R.  17325.  an  act  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  advertising  in  a  convention 
program  of  a  national  political  conven- 
tion, which  was  read  twice  by  title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  uanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 


objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE 
CAUSES  AND  PRKVENTION  OF  VIO- 
LENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
nies,saa:e  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Joint  Re.'solution  1298. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  House  Joint  Resolution  1298, 
authorizing  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Cau.ses  and  Prevention  of  Violence 
to  compel  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnes.ses  and  the  production  of  evi- 
dence, which  was  read  twice  Ijy  its  title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  uanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  considered,  oidored  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  the 
Intention  of  the  leadership  tomorrow  to 
call  up  the  International  Grains  Ar- 
rangement of  1967.  There  will  be  some 
debate  on  that  measure. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
TO  GLENDALE,  ARIZ. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  motion 
previously  entered  to  reconsider  the  en- 
actment of  S.  974  be  withdrawTi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  974)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  to 
the  city  of  Glendale,  Ariz.,  which  was. 
on  page  1.  line  6,  after  "Arizona,"  insert 
"upon  payment  by  .said  city  of  such 
amount  as  he  deems  appropriate,  but  in 
no  event  less  than  S35.000.  giving  due 
consideration  to  the  public  u-se  thereof". 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  this  brief  explanation  of  the  proce- 
dure I  have  just  followed. 

S.  974  was  pas.sed  in  the  Senate  during 
my  absence.  It  violated  the  Morse  for- 
mula. It  was  not  understood  by  the 
authors  of  the  bill  that  it  violated  the 
Morse  formula.  When  I  jiointcd  this  out. 
It  was  agreed  that  I  should  move  to 
reconsider  the  action  of  the  Senate, 
which    action    has    been    pending,    but 


througli  tiie  cooperation  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate,  and  particularly  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  HaydenI — 
and  I  thank  him  vcr>'  much  for  dem- 
onstrating again  his  unfailing  courtesy 
and  understanding — the  House  corrected 
the  detect  in  the  bill  providing  for  ap- 
propriate payment  for  the  i^roperty. 

With  that  amendment  on  the  House 
.side,  tlie  bill  did  not  violate  the  Morse 
formula,  which  is  acceptable  to  me.  Thus, 
I  followed  the  course  of  action  which 
I  did. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  this  afternoon.  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  noon  to- 
morrow, rather  than  at  11  a.m.,  as  agreed 
to  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  TY- 
DINGS AND  SENATOR  SCOTT  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  !Mr.  T^'dings]  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour  up  to  1  o'clrx^k  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  ScottI  may 
follow  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  to 
speak  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


BARTLETT  HANDICAP  BILL  RE- 
PORTED TO  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  of  illness,  the  .senior  Sen- 
ator from  -Alaska  (Mr.  Bartlett],  will  be 
ab.sent  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
at  least  10  days.  However,  he  continues 
to  follow  closely  and  participate  as  much 
as  he  can  in  the  activities  of  Congress. 

Yesterday,  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  reported  H.R.  6589.  the  com- 
mittee version  of  Senator  Bartlett's  bill, 
S,  222,  to  eliminate  architectural  barriers 
from  certain  public  buildings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  Senator  Bartlett  concerning 
S.  222  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Bartlett 

For  a  legislator,  there  Is  prob.ably  no  great- 
er satisfaction  than  seeing  a  bill  he  has 
worked  hard  for  finally  begin  to  reach  frui- 
tion. Although  not  yet  a  law  of  the  land,  the 
bill  which  would  require  accommodation  to 
the  .sjiecl;!!  needs  of  handicapped  people  in 
the  design  .ind  construction  of  federally 
financed  public  buildings  is  closer  to  enact- 
ment than  it  ever  has  been  before.  My  bill, 
S.  222.  passed  the  Senate  last  Ausust.  The 
Identical  bill.  H.R.  6589,  Introduced  In  the 
other  body  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Floridr.  fMr.  Bennettl.  was  favorably 
reported  by  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee yesterday.  I  j,ooe  that  spe^y  pas.<;.Tee 
by  the  House  will  bring  the  bill  to  early 
enactment. 
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The  House  Public  Works  Coirunlttee  haa 
substantially  amended  the  bill,  but  I  think 
that  those  sjnendmenta  are  good.  The  re- 
ported bill  would  include  not  Just  public 
buUdlngs  but  also  residential  buildings 
which  have  four  or  more  units.  It  would  re- 
quire that  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  consult  with  the  Secretary-  of  Health, 
Educational  and  Welfare  in  preparing  regu- 
lations for  nonresidential  structures  and 
with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  In  the  preparation  o^  regula- 
tlona  related  to  residential  structures  af- 
fected by  the  biU's  provisions.  Waivers  are 
authorized  In  Instances  where  accommoda- 
tions to  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  are 
clearly  unnecessary.  In  addition,  the  blU  re- 
ported in  the  House  authorizes  surveys  and 
investigations  to  determine  whether  the  reg- 
ulations are  being  compiled  with. 

It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  that  we  are 
at  last  on  the  verge  of  having  legislation 
recognizing  the  ba.sic  need  of  almost  22  mil- 
lion handicapped  people  among  our  popula- 
tion to  have  reasonable  access  to  public 
buildings.  Delighted  as  I  am,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  those  handicapped  people  who  will.  In 
due  course,  benefit  from  this  legislation  are 
much  more  joyful. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  federal  policy  has 
required  that  special  consideration  be  given 
to  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  in  the  plan- 
ning of  new  buildings.  This  policy  has  lacked 
the  force  of  law.  however.  Where  it  has  been 
applied  at  all.  it  has  been  incon.=lstently  ap- 
plied;   more  often,   it   has   been   Ignored. 

It  takes  more  than  good  intentions  to  get 
a  wheelchair  up  a  flight  of  stairs.  It  takes 
more  than  policy  guidelines  to  make  a  build- 
ing accessible  to  the  handicapped.  It  takes 
law,  the  force  and  power  of  the  law.  That  is 
why  I  Introduced  S.  222 

The  forethought  and  planning  in  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  public  buildings  re- 
quired by  8.  222  and  H  R.  6589  Is  Intended 
simply  to  reverse  the  thoughtlessness  which 
has  prevailed  heretofore. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  assure 
that  all  public  buildings  in  the  future  will 
be  constructed  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  the 
victims  of  pcllo,  multiple  sclerosis,  muscular 
dystrophy  an!  other  crippling  diseases.  Those 
who  suffer  from  heart  disease,  arthritis  and 
blindness  will  also  be  the  beneficiaries  of 
this  legislation.  In  short,  my  bill,  when  It 
becomes  law.  will  aid  all  the  handicapped, 
encompassing  people  suffering  from  impedi- 
ments of  different  natures,  varying  degrees  of 
Intensity  and  varying  duration.  Those  not 
handicapped  today  may  well  be  tomorrow. 
They  may  be  rich:  they  may  be  poor;  they 
may  be  black;  they  may  be  white.  It  does 
not  matter.  It  is  inexcusable  now.  at  this 
date,  to  continue  to  construct  buildings  that 
e.xclude  the  handicapped  from  normal  par- 
ticipation in  society. 

My  bill  requires  that  the  doors  of  our  pub- 
lic buildings  be  open  not  Just  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  public  who  are  able  to  walk 
through  with  ease  but  also  to  those  for  whom 
a  step  or  a  door  can  pose  an  insuperable 
obstacle.  The  bill  Just  reported  by  the  House 
committee  would  accomplish  the  same  thing 
but  would  add  residential  structures  to  those 


which  would  have  to  be  made  accessible  to 

the  handicapped.  Neither  bill  will  cost  suiy 
money.  They  require  nothing  more  than  fore- 
thought and  planning. 

Simple  though  S.  222  may  be,  I  am  never- 
theless convinced  that  It  Is  Important  and 
necessary  legislation. 

I  am  happy  that  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Senate  have  already  Indicated  their  agree- 
ment. 

I  am  happy  that  it  now  seems  likely  that 
our  colleagues  In  the  other  body  will  also 
agree. 


FREE  WORLD  SHIPS  STILL  CARRY- 
ING CARGO  TO  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
figures  obtained  by  me  today  show  that 
for  the  first  5  months  of  1968 — January 
through  May — 61  free  world  ships  car- 
ried cargo  to  North  Vietnam. 

This  figure  of  61  for  the  5-month  pe- 
riod compares  with  78  free  world  ships 
carrying  cargo  to  North  Vietnam  for  the 
12  months  of  1967.  and  74  for  tlie  12 
months  of  1966. 

Thus,  the  number  of  free  world  ships 
going  into  North  Vietnam  is  running  at 
a  rate  almost  double  each  of  the  past  2 
years. 

The  figures  show  that  of  the  61  free 
world  ships,  49  flew  the  British  flag, 
again  a  rate  double  each  of  the  past  2 
years. 

Another  disturbing  fact  is  that  for  the 
first  time  since  1965.  a  ship  flying  the  flag 
of  Japan  carried  cargo  to  North  Viet- 
nam. 

It  was  little  more  than  2  years  ago, 
in  the  spring  of  1966.  that  I  first  began 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  number  of  free  world  ships  carrying 
cargo  to  North  Vietnam.  After  public  at- 
tention was  focused  on  this,  the  num- 
ber dropped  substantially  in  1966  com- 
pared to  what  it  had  been  in  1965.  But 
now  this  downward  trend  has  been  re- 
versed. 

The  trend  is  now  sharply  upward. 

It  is  significant  and  disturbing.  Mr. 
President,  that  just  as  the  shipping  trend 
is  sharply  upward,  so  are  American  cas- 
ualties. 

For  the  2  calendar  years  1966  and  1967. 
the  United  States  suffered  106.000  casu- 
alties, for  an  average  of  1,000  per  week. 

But  for  the  first  5  months  of  1968, 
namely.  January  through  May,  U.S. 
casualties  totaled  58,812,  or  an  average  of 
2.700  per  week. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  disturbing  fact 
of  all  is  that  one-third  of  all  the  casual- 
ties the  American  people  have  suffered  in 
Vietnam  has  occurred  in  the  first  5 
months  of  this  year,  and  casualties  of 
the  past  2  months  are  at  an  all-time  high. 
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Mr.  President,  from  these  casualty  fig- 
ures and  from  the  shipping  figures  that 
I  have  cited  to  the  Senate  today,  one 
might  well  be  justified  in  reaching  the 
conclusion  that  our  525,000  U.S.  troops  in 
Vietnam  have  become  the  forgotten  men. 

To  me  these  figures  are  tragic — one- 
third  of  the  175.806  casualties  suffered 
during  the  entire  war  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  past  5  months. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  one-third  of  all 
the  American  casualties  suffered  in 
Vietnam  have  occurred  during  the  past 
5  months. 

It  was  during  this  same  5-month 
period  that  61  free  world  ships,  the 
largest  number  of  them  flying  the  flag 
of  Great  Britain,  carried  cargo  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  enemy — a  rate  double 
that  of  each  of  the  past  2  years. 

Yes,  the  free  world  shipping  is  in- 
creasing and  American  casualties  are 
increasing. 

When  will  our  GoveiTiment  demand 
an  end  to  the  free  world  shipping  going 
into  North  Vietnam? 

When  will  the  Congress  demand  an 
end? 

And  when  will  the  American  people 
demand  an  end  to  this  trade  which  is 
proloneinu  the  war  and  increasing  sub- 
stantially the  number  of  Americans  be- 
ing killed  and  wounded? 

Today.  I  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
inviting  his  attention  to  these  shipping 
figures,  particularly  the  fact  that  for 
the  first  time  since  1965.  a  ship  flying 
the  flag  of  Japan  carried  cargo  to  North 
Vietnam.  I  have  asked  him  to  advise  me 
of  what  action  has  been  taken  or  is  con- 
templated by  the  Bank  with  reference 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  amend- 
ments enacted  into  law  this  year. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  bring  to  bear  all  possible  finan- 
cial and  diplomatic  pressure  on  friend 
and  foe  alike  to  shut  off  free  world  ship- 
ping going  to  North  Vietnam. 

I  say  again  that  during  the  past  5 
months  the  American  people  have  suf- 
fered one-third  of  all  the  American 
casualties  suffered  during  the  entire 
war.  Yes.  one-third  of  all  the  American 
casualties  suffered  during  the  entire 
Vietnamese  war  have  occurred  during 
the  past  5  months. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  chart  en- 
titled "Free  World  Ships  to  North  Viet- 
nam." showing  them  by  months,  Janu- 
ary to  May,  and  by  the  nation  under 
whose  fla,2  they  fly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Month 


British 

Num-      Gross  lens 

bei       and  dead- 

vieight  tons 


Num- 
ber 


Cyprus 

Gross  tons 
and  dead- 
weight tons 


Singapore 


Num- 
bei 


Gioss  tons 
and  dead- 
weight tons 


Num- 
bei 


Italian 

Gross  tons 

and  dead- 
weight tons 


Lebanese 


Num- 
ber 


Gross  tons 
and  dead- 
weight  tons 


Num- 
bei 


Japanese 

Gross  tons 
and  itpad- 
weight  tons 


Total 

Num-      Gross  tons 
ber        ,in(J  dead- 
weight tons 


January  (1  tanker) 9 

FebruaryCl  tanker) 7 

March  (1  tanker) 10 

April  (2  tankers) 10 

May  (1  tanker) 13 


46.896 
65.650 
32,217 
44.100 
46.098 
62. 350 
48.451 
68.550 
68. 987 
95.250 


137 
100 


10 


2,137 
3,100 


8.997 
13.500 
13.251 
19.700 


3,923 
4.500 
3.923 
4,500 
3.827 
6,000 


8.380 
10.000 


12 


7.194 
10.200 


13 


2.278 
3.700 


18 


49.033 
68.  750 
34.354 
47.200 
58.401 
76. 850 
68.565 
96.  750 
88. 343 
124.650 


UNFAIR  RESTRICTIONS  ON  GI  BILL 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr,  President,  I 
have  Infornaation  that  the  Veterems'  Ad- 
ministration is  to  announce  in  the  near 
future  that  veterans  receiving  GI  bill 
education  and  training  assistance  will  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  attend  a  school 
which  has  not  signed  the  Statement  of 
Compliance  with  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act.  It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
action  originated  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment, which  has  become  Increas- 
ingly arrogant  with  power  and  has  begun 
injecting  itself  into  more  and  more  as- 
pects of  the  lives  of  Americans. 

I  object  to  this  further  encroachment 
on  the  freedom  of  Americans  for  three 
reasons : 

First,  it  is  unfair  to  veterans. 

Second,  it  is  unfair  to  educational 
institutions. 

Third,  it  is  an  extension  of  a  pattern 
of  coercion  in  the  use  of  taxpayers' 
money. 

I  shall  comment  on  each  of  these 
points  in  some  detail. 

First,  this  policy  would  be  unfair  to 
veterans  who  are  eligible  for  this  educa- 
tional assistance.  The  purpose  of  pro- 
viding these  GI  bill  funds  is  to  allow 
young  men  who  have  served  in  the  de- 
fense of  their  country  to  be  assisted  in 
getting  an  education.  The  interruption 
of  their  lives  by  military  service  and  the 
sacrifices  these  men  have  made  for  their 
Nation  have  led  Congress  to  provide  this 
assistance.  By  restricting  the  institu- 
tions which  they  may  attend,  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  restricting  the  freedom  of 
choice  of  veterans. 

Here  we  have  a  situation  where  a  man 
dons  the  unifonn  of  his  country,  often 
lays  his  life  on  the  line  in  service  of  his 
country  in  Vietnam,  is  awarded  certain 
benefits  by  the  Congress,  and  then  the 
Government  steps  in  and  denies  him  the 
right  of  attending  a  college  or  university 
of  his  choice  just  because  that  institu- 
tion is  trying  to  preserve  its  independ- 
ence— oftentimes  the  verj-  thing  the 
veteran  has  fought  for  in  millitary  .serv- 
ice for  his  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  further  to  make 
the  point  that,  as  provided  for  by 
the  Congress,  the  GI  benefits  are  allow- 
ances paid  directly  to  the  veteran  and 
not  to  the  institutions  which  he  attends. 
This  procedure  would  certainly  indicate 
the  Congress  had  no  intention  of  trying 
to  dictate  to  the  veteran  where  he  should 
attend  college. 

In  addition  to  being  unfair  to  vete •an.';. 
this  policy  is  unfair  to  educational  in- 
stitutions in  this  Nation.  Many  colleges 
and  universities  in  America,  seeing  the 
rapidly  increasing  hand  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  school  affairs,  have 
chosen  to  remain  free  of  Government 
controls  by  refusing  to  .sell  their  admin- 
istrative freedom  for  the  Federal  dollar. 
Now  these  institutions,  which  have 
chosen  the  hard  road  of  financial  inde- 
pendence, are  being  dealt  a  severe  blow 
by  having  the  Government  deny  our  vet- 
erans the  right  to  attend  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  of  their  own  choice. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  Fact 
Sheet  IS-1.  Januai-y  1968,  in  its  explana- 
tion of   educational   institutions   under 


the    heading    "GI    Bill    Education    and 
Training,"  now  states  as  follows: 

.\\\  educational  institution  approved  for 
training  may  include  any  public  or  private 
secondary,  vocational,  correspondence,  or 
business  school,  Junior  or  teacher's  college, 
normal  school,  college  or  university,  profes- 
sional scientific  or  technical  Institution,  or 
any  other  institution  which  furnished  edu- 
cation at  the  secondary  school  level  or  above. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  nothing  is 
said  about  restricting  these  institutions 
to  those  which  have  agreed  to  conditions 
for  receiving  Federal  aid.  The  definition 
IS  designed  to  be  inclusive,  rather  than 
exclusive.  Now,  the  policy  will  be  to  re- 
strict these  to  certain  institutions  only. 

In  addition  to  being  an  unfair  restric- 
tion on  veterans'  right  of  choice,  this  will 
exert  undue  pres,sure  on  educational  In- 
stitutions. The  impact  of  the  withdrawal 
of  veterans  from  private  institutions  free 
of  Federal  control  would  be  considerable, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  such  insti- 
tutions are  already  under  .serious  finan- 
cial strain  as  their  .sustenance  is  entirely 
outside  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

As  of  last  month  290.678  vt^rans  were 
attending  higher  in-stitutionc  in  this 
counti-y  under  the  benefits  set  forth  in 
the  GI  bill.  With  our  large  commitment 
in  Vietnam  and  liie  rising  trend  of  the 
size  of  our  Armed  Forces,  this  figure  is 
expected  to  increa,se  in  the  next  few 
years. 

A  brief  check  at  private  institutions  of 
higher  learning  indicates  their  enroll- 
ment of  veterans  receiving  benefits  of 
the  GI  bill  averages  5  percent.  Antici- 
pating this  figure  will  increase,  one  can 
see  that  the  impact  upon  those  institu- 
tions wishing  to  remain  free  oi  Govern- 
ment control  will  be  considerable. 

The  third  point  I  wish  to  make  is  per- 
haps the  most  important,  because  it  goes 
beyond  the  immediate  issue.  It  is  dis- 
tressing to  see  Federal  assistance  dis- 
torted from  its  original  purpose  by  using 
it  as  a  carrot  and  stick  to  coerce  accept- 
ance of  imrelated  and  unpopular  policies. 
What  we  have  here  is  the  Government 
using  these  funds  available  to  veterans 
as  an  enticement  to  private  educational 
institutions  to  accept  Government  regu- 
lations. If  institutions  already  have  stu- 
dents on  the  GI  bill,  the  denial  of  fimds 
to  these  students  is  used  as  a  threat  to 
these  schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  protest  this  latest  ex- 
ample of  the  use  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
in  a  coercive  manner,  and  in  a  manner 
not  authorized  by  the  Congress.  While  I 
am  opposed  to  this  decision  on  the  part 
of  the  Justice  Department.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised by  it.  Tills  administration  is  bent 
on  following  a  policy  of  centralization  of 
ixiwer.  and  intense  use  of  power,  to 
achieve  its  own  ends,  regardless  of  the 
acts  or  intentions  of  Congress. 


GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  in  recent  days  America  has  gone 
through  another  shock  and  an  experience 
of  great  emotional  stress  as  a  result  of 
the  assassination  of  our  late  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  It  was  a 
senseless  act.  a  cruel  one.  and  a  horrible 
one.  The  shock  and  the  grief  are  im- 
measurable. 


It  cannot  be  .said  that  all  of  the  emo- 
tion which  is  expressed  and  which  has 
been  evoked  centers  around  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  Senator.  It  is  also  the  re- 
sult of  many  similar  acts  of  violence, 
attention  to  which  was  called  by  variolas 
speakers  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Cer- 
tainly the  incident  of  the  two  marines 
shot  in  cold  blood  in  a  hamburger  stand 
here  in  Washington  is  in  point. 

The  immediate  results  of  this  experi- 
ence that  we  have  been  going  through 
are  at  least  two  in  number.  One  has 
been  the  creation  and  appointment  by 
the  President  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Cau.ses  and  Prevention  of  Vio- 
lence. The  Commi.s.sion  consists  of  10 
members,  of  whom  Dr.  Milton  Eisen- 
hower has  been  named  Chairman  The 
President  did  this  Senator  a  great  and 
deeply  appreciated  honor  by  asking  me 
to  .serve  on  the  Commission.  He  was  kind 
enough  to  call  me  at  my  home  and  out- 
line the  purposes  of  the  Commi.ssion.  and 
asked  if  I  could  serve  on  it.  to  which 
I  readily  replied,  as  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  anyone  active  in  public  life 
would.  I  responded  that  these  were  tiT- 
ing  times  and  if  there  was  any  way  in 
which  I  could  be  of  service.  I  certainly 
wanted  to  be. 

We  had  our  first  meeting  of  that  Com- 
mission yesterday.  Mr.  President,  and 
another  meeting  is  .scheduled  for  next 
week.  In  due  time,  the  program  of  the 
Commission  will  be  laid  out,  and  we  will 
pursue  our  work,  with  the  expectation 
that  something  concrete  can  be  done 
that  will  be  both  of  immediate  and  long 
range  use  in  this  ver>'  difficult  field  of 
determining  the  causes  and  ascertaining 
what  can  be  done  to  prevent  violence. 

A  second  result  of  this  emotional  ex- 
perience the  Nation  has  been  going 
through  has  been  renewed  discussion  of 
firearms  control  laws.  The  President  late 
yesterday  sent  to  Congress  another  bill 
on  this  subject,  which  presumably  would 
take  the  place  of  title  IV  in  the  omnibus 
crime  bill  which  was  approved  ven^'  re- 
cently by  the  House  and  the  Senate 

It  is  well  to  call  attention.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  the  fact  that  the  Senate  liad  al- 
ready passed  a  bill  when  the  unfortimale 
and  tragic  assassination  occurred.  That 
bill  had  been  approved  here,  as  all  of 
us  know,  with  many  titles,  the  fourth  of 
which  was  a  firearms  control  measure 
The  House  of  Representatives  approved 
the  Senate  bill  in  ver\-  short  order. 

In  recent  days  also.  becau,se  of  faulty 
or  careless  reporting  on  television  and 
radio  and  in  the  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines, there  has  been  reference  to  this 
Senator  as  one  who  has  opposed  fire- 
aiTns  control  bills.  That  false  inaccurate 
reporting.  Mr.  President,  is  verv-  imfor- 
tunate.  I  believe  some  of  it  has  occurred 
because  of  lack  of  diligence,  proper  re- 
.search  and  reading,  and  familiarity  with 
the  facts.  It  is  not  true,  and  has  not  been 
at  any  time  since  the  subject  of  legisla- 
tion in  this  field  was  initially  discussed, 
that  this  Senator  has  been  opposed  to 
firearms  control  legislation.  It  is  not  true 
that  I  'nave  opposed  a  strict  and  tough 
firearms  control  bill.  That  type  of  re- 
porting is  inaccurate  and  wholly  mis- 
taken. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska and  I  disagreed  on  some  details 
of  the  bill.  I  do.  however,  wish  to  state 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  ap- 
proached this  problem  sincerely,  hon- 
estly, and  faithfully,  .seeking  to  procure 
the  adoption  of  a  bill  which  he.  in  his 
opinion,  honestly  felt  would  meet  the 
requirement-s  of  tne  present  time.  Any 
condemnation  of  the  Senator  as  being 
an  opponent  of  a  strict  firearms  bill, 
thus  allowing  lawlessness  to  prevail,  is 
without  foundation  and  wrong. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
those  generous  comments.  I  think  what 
he  has  said  will  be  amply  indicated  by 
the  Record,  because.  Siiice  the  inception 
of  these  debates,  in  the  first  major  state- 
ment I  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  this  subject,  in  March  of  1966.  again 
in  August  of  that  year,  again  in  May 
of  last  year,  and  in  April  and  May  of 
this  y^af.  there  has  not  been  any  ques- 
tion but  that  that  is  the  fact. 

I  read,  Mr.  President,  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  May  1967,  in  which 
remarks  by  this  Senator  are  shown  to 
have  included  the  following  statement: 

So  far  as  9rearms  control  legislation  Is 
concerned,  the  Issue  Is  not  whether  we 
should  have  such  legislation  or  not.  The 
Issue  Is  what  kind  of  legislation  we  should 
have.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  trying  to  recon- 
cile the  lawful  and  wholesome  use  of  fire- 
arms by  twenty  to  thirty  million  Americans 
with  the  necessity  of  trying  to  keep  the  giins 
sold  in  thl.s  country  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
wrong  i>eople. 

Then,  on  May  15  of  this  year,  I  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  following 
statement: 

.\s  the  sponsor  of  amendment  No.  708 
and  as  one  who  had  been  Interested  in 
the  subject  of  firearms  legislation  for  a 
long  time.  1"  wish  to  make  clear  that  the 
issue  Is  not  whether  a  firearms  control  bill 
should  be  enacted,  but  what  kind  of  meas- 
ure should  receive  approval. 

I  do  not  question  the  need  for  improved 
firearms  control.  In  fact.  I  strongly  favor 
passage  of  an  effective,  enforceable,  and 
workable  bill  for  that  purpose,  a  measure 
which  will  .achieve  as  much  progress  as  Is 
practicable  to  help  keep  firearms  aut  of  the 
hands  of  the  wrong  people  and  to  reduce  the 
crime  rate  I  believe  my  amendment.  No.  708 
Is  such  a  measure  It  is  my  hope  that  it  will 
receive  approval  of  the  Senate. 

Anytime  the  Senate  deals  with  legislation 
covering  a  sizeable  objective,  there  are  alter- 
native proposals.  Not  every  proposal  will 
necessarily  achieve  the  desired  objective;  not 
every  proposal  Is  necessary  desirable  or 
sound.  This  certainly  is  the  case  in  regard  to 
firearms  control  legislation.  Differences  exist 
only  .ts  to  what  provisions  a  measure  should 
contain  in  order  to  best  serve  the  overall 
purpose  of  •keeping  guns  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  wrong  people." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA. "l  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  statements  just 
read  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
clearly  indicate  the  purpose  of  Congress 
In  passing  a  law  that  would  best  meet 
the  ends  of  law  and  order. 

I  -should  like  to  add  that  the  passage 
of  the  arms  control  law.  while  needed, 
does  not  mean  the  solution  of  our  prob- 
lems with  respect  to  lawlessness  and  dis- 
order. 


Tlie  Senator  from  Nebraska  speaks 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  need  to  have 
all  the  instrumentalities  of  government 
and  society  recognize  that  in  our  Nation 
laws  shall  not  be  changed  by  \iolence  or 
bullets,  but  rather  by  the  ballot.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  from  the  stand- 
point of  all  the  instrumentalities  and 
components  that  are  needed  in  our  coun- 
try today  to  eliminate  the  shame  that 
has  been  brought  upon  us.  is  an  out- 
.standing  example  of  those  who  are  try- 
ing to  bring  all  the  forces  together  for 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
expre.ss  my  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  his  most  generous  remarks. 

The  administration  and  the  Attorney 
General  have  one  approach  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  firearms  control,  a  goal  that 
would  be  enforceable,  workable,  and  ef- 
fective. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska,  joined  by 
21  other  Senators,  had  a  different  ap- 
proach, and  we  expressed  it  in  two  bills. 
One  of  them  would  have  amended  the 
National  Firearms  Act  of  1934 — the 
Machinegim  Act.  The  other  would  have 
amended  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of 
1938.  These  existing  laws,  more  than  30 
years  old,  obviously  need  and  are  over- 
due for  updating  and  revision. 

So  we  worked  out  a  bill  which  found  its 
way  into  the  debate  on  the  omnibus 
crime  bill  as  amendment  No.  708.  We  de- 
bated it  thoroughly.  We  did  the  best  we 
oould  with  it.  We  had  a  fair  debate.  It 
was  hard  hitting,  as  it  should  have  been, 
on  both  sides. 

The  vote  was  close.  A  shift  of  five  votes 
would  have  altered  the  result  to  a  fa- 
vorable one  for  amendment  No.  708,  the 
so-called  Hruska  amendment,  and  it 
would  have  become  a  part  of  the  crime 
bill.  That  close  it  was.  as  a  margin,  in- 
dicating that,  in  the  judgment  of  those 
who  sincerely  have  the  same  objective, 
it  was  something  which  shoiild  have  been 
approved.  But  my  amendment  failed  and 
the  administration's  bill,  with  some 
changes,  was  approved. 

With  that  amendment  behind  us,  we 
who  voted  for  that  ixjint  of  new.  did  not 
sulk.  We  did  not  tr\-  to  resign  from  the 
human  race.  We  did  not  seek  to  go  back 
in  a  comer  and  set  up  in  business  for 
ourselves.  We  joined  forces  and  voted  for 
title  IV  as  a  part  of  the  omnibus  crime 
bill. 

I  .submit,  in  all  respect,  that  the  Rec- 
ord does  not  show  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  was  at  any  time  against  effec- 
tive firearms  control  legislation.  We  who 
supported  amendment  No.  708  sincerely 
felt  that  it  was  superior  for  a  nimiber  of 
reasons.  I  shall  not  go  into  them  all 
over  again.  But  one  of  the  best  reasons 
showing  the  superiority  of  the  amend- 
ment was  that  it  called  upon  the  re- 
sources, the  talents,  and  the  manpower 
of  local  law  enforcement  officials  all  over 
America  to  enforce  aun  laws  and  to  keep 
guns  out  of  the  hands  of  the  wrong 
people. 

Was  it  an  act  of  disrespect  to  the  Pres- 
ident to  challenge  his  judgment,  was  it 
an  act  of  disrespect  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  chUleng-e  his  judgment,  on  how 
best  to  go  about  the  business  of  firearms 
control  legislation?  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
think  the  record  of  the  administration,  of 


the  Department  of  Justice,  and  of  the 
Attorney  General  has  not  been  very  for- 
tunate with  respect  to  the  omnibus  crime 
control  bill. 

He  was  imfortunate  with  respect  to 
title  I.  The  Senate  approved  the  Dirk- 
.sen  block  grant  amendment,  which  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  administration. 
But  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  differed 
from  the  judgment  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  same  difference  of  judgment  be- 
tween  the  Senate  and  the  administration 
was  shown  with  respect  to  the  wiretap- 
ping title.  Title  III  was  vigorously  re- 
sisted by  the  administration. 

Title  m  is  a  good  bill.  It  complies  with 
all  the  guidelines,  standards,  and  re- 
quirements of  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions in  the  Bureer  and  Katz  cases.  Tlie 
Senate  by  an  overwhelming  vote  adopted 
the  wiretapping  title  which  is  in  the 
omnibus  crime  bill. 

The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  titlh 
II  which  has  to  do  with  the  revision  of 
the  rules  of  admissibility  of  confessions 
in  the  Federal  courts. 

An  effort  was  made  to  overcome  the  ef- 
fect and  the  impact  made  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  in  the  Miranda, 
Escobedo,  and  similar  cases.  The  Senate 
disagreed  with  the  administration  and 
approved  title  n  after  some  changes. 

So  the  record  of  the  administration, 
in  the  judgment  of  this  body,  has  not 
been  too  good.  I  have  no  complaints  as 
to  the  fashion  in  which  amendment  No. 
708  was  treated,  debated,  and  disposed 
of.  It  was  not  the  first  vote  on  which 
I  was  on  the  losing  side:  I  am  confident 
in  sajing  that  it  will  not  be  the  last  one. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  cor- 
rect when  he  says  that  the  passing  of 
the  law  on  gun  control  will  not,  of  and 
by  itself,  prevent  violence  and  murder. 
The  problem  is  to  keep  guns  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  wrong  people.  The  problem 
is  to  locate  the  potential  misusers  of 
firearms  and  to  prevent  them  from  get- 
ting hold  of  them. 

California  has  some  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  carefully  di'awn  legisla- 
tion to  control  firearms  of  any  State  in 
the  Union.  In  July  1965  the  California 
Legislature  made  additional  amend- 
ments to  its  firearms  control  law.  On 
that  occasion.  Gov.  Edmund  G.  "Pat " 
Brown  said,  just  before  he  signed  the 
bills: 

The  California  firearms  laws,  even  before 
the  passage  of  this  new  legislation,  were 
among  the  best  in  the  Nation.  These  meas- 
ures  strengthen   them   significantly. 

That  is  the  fact.  California  is  the 
State  in  which  the  assassination  of 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  allegedly  by 
Sirhan  Bishara  Sirhan  took  place.  The 
suspect  is  an  alien.  By  the  law  of  Cali- 
fornia, section  12021  of  the  penal  code, 
aliens  are  forbidden  to  possess  guns. 
He  .had  a  gun.  He  apparently  broke  that 
law.  It  carries  maximum  penalties  of  15 
years  imprisonment  and  $500  fine. 

Another  California  law  provides  that 
the  commission  of  a  felony  by  a  person 
who  is  armed  is  a  felony  punishable 
separately  from  the  felony  itself,  and  the 
punishment  upon  conviction  shall  be  not 
less  than  5  years  and  not  more  than 
10  years  for  the  first  offense.  The  law 
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provides  additional  punishment  for  a 
second  offense. 

But  another  law  may  have  been  broken 
by  Mr.  Sirhan.  A  third  provision  of  the 
California  law  makes  unlawful  the  can-y- 
ing  of  concealed  firearms  without  a 
license.  Sirhan  probably  did  not  have  a 
license. 

The  carrying  of  a  firearm  concealed 
on  the  person  is  unlawful  and  pun- 
ishable by  the  law  of  California.  Sir- 
han allegedly  was  carrying  a  concealed 
weapon  that  was  loaded  at  the  time. 

Another  section  of  the  California 
statute  provides  that  if  a  person  in  law- 
ful ownership  or  possession  of  a  gim 
wishes  to  give  it  or  sell  it  to  someone, 
he  has  the  burden  of  ascertaining 
whether  that  purchaser  or  that  donee,  as 
the  case  may  be,  is  qualified  under  the 
California  law  to  own  and  possess  a  gun. 
And  that  statute  was  violated. 

Yet,  we  witnessed  the  commission  In 
Los  Angeles  of  the  tragic  event  which 
all  of  us  mourn  so  grievously. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
sections  of  the  California  statute  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  digest  of  the  California 
firearms  control  statutes  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

*See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  senior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  the  distinguished 
Democratic  leader  of  the  Senate,  spoke 
to    this  subject. 

I  wish  to  read  a  portion  of  his  re- 
marks, because  again  they  stress  the 
truth  and  the  spirit  of  the  point  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  sought  to  make  a 
short  time  ago.  I  quote  from  Senator 
Mansfield's  remarks  in  the  Record  of 
June  10: 

Again  I  want  to  repeat,  so  that  the  Issue  can 
be  set  forth  in  perspective,  that  we  can  pass 
all  the  gun  laws  in  the  country  and  still  not 
prevent  people  from  getting  shot.  Gun  laws 
no  matter  how  stringent  are  not  the  answers 
and  are  not  a  cure-all.  and  we  all  had  better 
face  up  to  that  fact.  The  answer  lies  in  a 
sense  of  responsibility,  parental  control, 
more  and  better  trained  police,  Improvement 
of  environmental  conditions,  obedience  to 
the  law.  and  less  protection  for  the  criminal 
and  more  protection  for  the  Innocent.  There 
Is  too  much  lawlessness,  disrespect,  and  irre- 
sponsibility today,  and  as  far  as  guns  are 
concerned  every  weapon  in  the  country  could 
be  seized  and  confiscated,  but  we  would  still 
have  the  problem  of  guns  of  a  crude  type 
which  could  be  manufactured  at  home,  could 
be  used  with  deadly  accuracy,  and  they  could 
kill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  this  is 
the  fact.  It  is  a  point  that  had  been  be- 
labored in  the  debate  during  considera- 
tion of  the  omnibus  crime  bill:  and,  of 
course,  the  logic  of  it  is  very  clear. 

The  President  has  sent  another  gun 
control  bill  to  Congress  and  has  asked  for 
its  immediate  consideration.  It  came  to 
the  Capitol  late  yesterday.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  secure  its  approval  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  other  bodv 


earlier  today,  with  the  declared  purpose 
in  mind,  of  having  that  bill  considered  in 
the  other  body  and  voted  upon  immedi- 
ately. 

Mr.  President,  that  bill  had  not  been 
printed  at  the  time.  I  doubt  that  any  of 
the  Members  of  the  other  body,  except 
perhaps  a  lew  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, had  read  it  or  knew  what  was  in  it. 
The  idea  was  to  have  them  approve  that 
measure  and  send  it  to  the  Senate  sum- 
marily and  without  any  proper  consider- 
ation. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  other 
body,  refused  to  become  a  part  and  par- 
cel of  that  procedure.  They  refused  to 
report  it.  I  believe  every  credit  should  be 
given  to  them  for  their  wisdom. 

Mr.  President,  2  years  ago.  on  August 
16,  1966,  I  spoke  on  the  subject  of  hasty 
consideration  and  emotional  responses. 
This  was  following  the  horrible  massacre 
in  Austin,  Tex.,  when  a  number  of  shoot- 
ings occurred  by  the  man  who  took  pos- 
session of  a  tower,  inflicted  great  dam- 
age, and  offended  every  idea  of  decency 
and  hmnanity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cerpt from  those  remarks,  dealing  witii 
this  aspect  of  the  situation,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
F^RE.*RMs     Legislation     Requires    Fairness, 

Balance,    and    Judgment,    Bather    Than 

Emotion 

Mr.  Hruska.  Mr.  President,  from  time  to 
time  an  event  occurs  which  so  stirs  the  emo- 
tions of  the  Nation  that  it  results  in  an  un- 
reasoning but  nonetheless  understandable 
call  for  legislative  action. 

This  appears  to  be  the  case  In  the  sense- 
less and  shocking  tragedy  In  Austin,  Tex.,  on 
Augoist  1.  Stunned  by  the  sudden  and  ab- 
horrent nature  of  this  bizarre  event,  there 
were  urgent  demands  for  prompt  action  on 
the  pending  firearms  control  bills  now  before 
the  Congress. 

Some  of  these  demands  came  from  the 
highest  places  in  our  Government  and  called 
for  legislative  action  to  "help  prevent  the 
wTong  persons   from   obtaining   firearms." 

The  Members  of  the  Senate,  no  doubt,  were 
as  greatly  shocked  by  the  tragedy  In  Austin 
as  anyone  else  and  unquestionably  there  are 
among  us  those  who  would  Join  in  the  call 
for  prompt  passage  of  pending  firearms  con- 
trol legislation. 

But  the  Senate.  Mr.  President,  has  a  duty 
which  it  has  fulfilled  in  countless  past  emo- 
tion-filled crises — a  duty  to  act  with  delib- 
eration and  care.  The  wisdom  of  this  policy 
has  been  proved  repeatedly  throughout  the 
history  of  this  body. 

No  one  can  contend  that  any  of  the  pend- 
ing bills  v.-ould  prevent  the  wrong  person 
from  obtamlng  firearms.  No  one  that  this 
Senator  knows  about  contends  that  if  the 
most  extreme  and  comprehensive  of  the 
pending  bills  on  this  subject  had  been  law 
at  the  lime  of  the  Austin  tragedy,  that  such 
law  would  have  kad  any  effect,  application, 
or  impact  under  the  circumstances  which 
prevailed  and  immediately  preceded  on  that 
lamented  occasion. 

B\it,  It  is  said.  Ugislation  should  be  adopted 
so  as  to  "help  prevent  the  wrong  persons 
from  obtaining  firearms,"  and  to  make  fire- 
arms less  readily  available  generally. 

Both  of  these  goals  are  commendable.  It 
would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  quarrel  with 
either  of  them  as  thus  simply  stated.  But 
obviously  not  every  measure  which  would 
operate  or  tend  in  their  direction  would  be 
desirable  or  sound. 


When  a  specific  measure  is  considered, 
searching  questions  assert  themselves  at 
once,  such  as  these: 

How  effective  would  such  a  measure  be  to 
achieve  these  two  goals? 

Has  a  necessity  been  shown  for  embracing 
the  particular  firearms  affected  by  the  bill? 

What  harmful  Interference  will  be  Im- 
posed on  "right"  people,  who  put  firearma 
to  legal,  proper,  beneficial,  and  necessary 
uses? 

Will  such  interference  be  lotaUy  out  of 
proportion  to  the  benefits  claimed  for  such 
a  measure  In  preventing  "wTong"  people  from 
getting  firearms,  and  to  make  such  weapons 
less  readily  available? 

Crimes  conunltteed  with  firearms  are  seri- 
ous. They  are  a  threat  to  society.  No  reason- 
able person  can  rightly  disagree  with  the  ob- 
jective that  firearms — or  any  other  poten- 
tial tool  of  the  criminal — be  Isept  away  from 
criminal  hands.  Insofar  as  is  practicable  and 
workable  to  do  so. 

But  the  basic  question  still  remains  as  to 
how  such  objective  can  be  reaxrhed  or  even 
approached  without  Inflicting  undue  and 
harmful  limitations  on  those  who  have  rights 
and  necessities  to  purchase,  possess,  and  tise 
firearms  legally,  legitimately,  and  beneficially. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Among  other  things, 
this  was  said: 

When  a  specific  measure  is  considered, 
searching  questions  assert  themselves  at 
once,  such  as  these: 

How  effective  would  such  a  measure  be 
to  achieve  these  two  goals? 

Has  a  necessity  been  shown  for  embracing 
the  particular  firearms  affected  by  the  bill? 

What  harmful  Interference  will  be  imposed 
on  "right"  people,  who  put  firearms  to  legeil. 
proper,  beneficial,  and  necessary  uses? 

Will  such  Interference  be  totally  out  of 
proportion  to  the  benefits  claimed  for  such 
a  measure  in  preventing  "wrong"  people 
from  getting  firearms,  and  to  make  such 
we.ipons  less  readily  available? 

Crimes  committed  with  firearms  are  serlouj. 
Tliey  are  a  threat  to  society.  No  reasonable 
person  can  rightly  disagree  with  the  objec- 
tive that  firearms — or  any  other  potential 
tool  of  the  criminal — be  kept  away  from 
criminal  hands.  Insofar  as  Is  practicable  and 
workable  to  do  so. 

But  the  basic  question  stlU  remains  as 
to  how  such  objective  can  be  reached  or  even 
approached  without  Inflicting  undue  and 
harmful  limitations  on  those  who  have  rights 
and  necessities  to  purchase,  possess,  and  use 
fire.irms  legally,  legitimately,  and  beneficially. 

So  we  have  the  same  situation  before 
us  again.  I  am  sure  that  in  due  time  the 
new  bills  will  be  referred  to  committee, 
and  they  should  be.  and  will  be,  carefully 
considered.  If  a  case  can  be  made  for  a 
favorable  report  and  action  before  the 
Senate  and  in  the  other  body,  that  would 
be  very  much  in  order.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  that  kind  of  case  cannot  be 
made,  then  other  di.spo.silion  of  the  bill 
should  be  made. 

Aiiain.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  say  that 
when  there  are  reports  and  a.s.sertions 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebra.ska  is 
against  effective,  strong,  and  strict  fire- 
arms control  legislation,  those  charges 
are  false,  inaccurate,  and  totally  mis- 
taken. The  record  so  shows.  And  I  do  be- 
lieve that  there  is  some  responsibility 
upon  those  who  have  made  such  declara- 
tions to  make  an  effort  to  review  the 
record  and  reflect  it  accurately. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

rXHIEIT    1 

.Sections  of  Califopnia  Penal  Code 
12021.  Aliens,    narcotic    addicts   forbidden 
possession  of  firearms :  Any  person  who  is  not 
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a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  any  persons 
who  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  of  the  State  of 
California,  or  any  other  state,  government, 
or  country,  or  who  is  addicted  to  the  use  of 
any  narcotic  drug,  who  owns  or  has  in  his 
possession  or  under  his  custody  or  control 
any  pistol,  revolver,  or  other  firearm  capable 
of  being  concealed  upon  the  person  Is  guilty 
of  a  public  offense,  and  shall  be  punishable 
by  Imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  not  ex- 
ceeding 15  years,  or  in  a  county  Jail  not 
exceeding  one  year  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
five  hundred  dollars  ($500i.  or  by  both. — 
StatB.  1965,  Chap  931 

12022  Committing  felony  while  armed: 
Any  p>erson  who  commits  or  attempts  to 
oommlt  any  felony  within  this  State  while 
armed  with  any  of  the  weapons  mentioned 
in  Section  12020  or  while  armed  with  any 
pistol,  revolver,  or  other  firearm  capable  of 
being  concealed  upon  the  person,  without 
having  a  license  or  permit  to  carry  such  fire- 
arm as  provided  by  this  chapter,  upon  con- 
viction of  such  felony  or  of  an  attempt  to 
commit  such  felony,  shall  in  addition  to  the 
punlshniejot  prescribed  for  the  crime  of 
which  heJjas  been  convicted,  be  punishable 
by  Imprisonment  In  a  state  prison  for  not 
less  than  five  nor  more  than  10  years.  Such 
ewldltlonal  period  or  Imprisonment  shall  com- 
mence upon  the  expiration  or  other  termina- 
tion of  the  sentence  Imposed  for  the  crime 
of  which  he  is  convicted  and  shall  not  run 
concurrently  with  such  sentence. 

UpHJn  a  second  conviction  under  like  cir- 
cumstances the  additional  period  of  impris- 
onment shall  be  for  not  less  than  10  years  nor 
for  more  than  15  years,  and  upwn  a  third 
conviction  under  like  circumstances  the  ad- 
ditional period  of  imprisonment  shall  be 
for  not  less  than  15  nor  for  more  than  25 
years,  such  terms  or  additional  imprisonment 
to  run  consecutively. 

Upon  a  fourth  or  subsequent  oonvlction 
under  like  circumstances  the  p>erson  so  con- 
victed may  be  imprisoned  for  life  or  for  a 
term  of  not  less  than  25  years,  within  the 
discretion  of  the  court  In  which  the  fourth 
or  subsequent  conviction  was  had — Stats. 
1953.  Chap.  3(5. 

•  •  •  •  • 

12025  Carrying  certain  firearms  without 
a  license:  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  chapter,  any  person  who  carries  con- 
cealed upon  his  person  or  concealed  within 
any  vehicle  which  is  under  his  control  or 
direction  any  pistol,  revolver,  or  other  fire- 
arm capable  of  being  concealed  upon  the 
person  without  having  a  license  to  carry  such 
firearm  as  provided  in  this  chapter  Is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  If  he  has  been  con- 
victed previously  of  any  felony  or  of  any 
crime  made  punishable  by  this  chapter,  is 
guilty  of  a  felony. 

Firearms  carried  openly  In  belt  holsters 
are  not  concealed  within  the  meaning  of  this 
section,  nor  are  knives  which  are  carried 
openly  in  sheaths  suspended  from  the  waist 
of  the  wearer.— State.  1955.  Chap.  1520. 
•  «  •  •  • 

12031.  Carrying  of  loaded  firearm  on  per- 
son is  misdeameanor — Exceptions:  (ai  Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subdivision  (bi,  every 
person  who  carries  a  loaded  firearm  on  his 
person  or  In  a  vehicle  while  in  any  public 
place  or  on  any  public  street  In  an  Incorpo- 
rated city  or  In  any  public  place  or  on  any 
public  street  in  a  prohibited  area  of  unin- 
corporated territory  Is  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor. 

(bt  Subdivision  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
of    following: 

1 1 1  Sheriffs,  constables,  marshals,  police- 
men, members  of  the  California  Highway  Pa- 
trol, members  of  the  California  State  Po- 
lice, and  employees  of  the  State  Department 
of  Justice  listed  in  Section  817  who  are 
designated  as  peace  officers,  whether  active  or 
honorable  retired,  other  duly  appointed  peace 
officers  as  defined  in  Section  817.  full-time 


paid  peace  officers  of  other  states  and  the 
federal  government  who  are  carrying  out  of- 
ficial duties  while  In  California,  or  any  per- 
son summoned  by  any  such  officers  to  assist 
In  making  arrests  or  preserving  the  peace 
while  he  Is  actually  engaged  In  assisting  such 
officer. 

(2  I  Guards  or  messengers  of  common  car- 
riers, banks,  and  other  financial  institutions 
while  actually  employed-  in  and  about  the 
shipment,  transportation,  or  delivery  of  any 
money,  treasure,  bullion,  bonds  or  other 
thing   of   value    within   this   state. 

(3)  Members  of  the  military  forces  of  this 
state  or  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

(4)  Persons  who  are  using  target  ranges 
for  the  purpose  of  practice  shooting  with  a 
firearm,  or  who  are  members  of  shooting 
clubs  while  hunting  on  the  premises  of  such 
clubs. 

(5)  Patrol  special  police  officers  appointed 
by  the  police  commission  of  any  city,  county, 
or  city  and  county  under  the  express  terms 
of  Its  charter  who  also  under  the  express 
terms  of  the  charter  (1)  are  subject  to  sus- 
pension or  dismissal  after  a  hearing  on 
charges  duly  filed  with  the  commission  after 
a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  (11)  must  be  not 
less  than  21  years  of  age  nor  more  than  40 
years  of  age,  (111)  must  possess  physical 
qualifications  prescribed  by  the  commission, 
and  (Iv)  are  designated  by  the  police  com- 
mission as  the  owners  of  a  certain  beat  or 
territory  aa  may  be  fixed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  police  commission. 

(6)  The  carrying  of  concealable  weapons 
by  persons  who  are  authorized  to  carry  such 
weapons  ptirsuant  to  Article  3  (commencing 
with  Section  12050)  of  Chapter  1  of  Title  2  of 
Part  4  of  the  Penal  Code. 

(7)  Private  Investigators,  private  patrol 
operators,  and  operators  of  a  private  patrol 
service  who  are  licensed  pursuant  to  Chapter 
11  (commencing  with  Section  7500)  of  Divi- 
sion 3  of  the  Business  and  Professions  Code, 
while  acting  within  the  course  and  scope  of 
their  employment. 

(8)  The  carrying  of  weapons  by  persons 
who  are  authorized  to  carry  such  weapons 
pursuant  to  Section  607f  of  the  Civil  Code, 
while  actually  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  pursuant  to  such  section. 

(c)  In  order  to  determine  whether  or  not 
a  firearm  Is  loaded  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing this  section,  peace  officers  are  au- 
thorized to  examine  any  firearm  carried  by 
anyone  on  his  person  or  In  a  vehicle  while 
m  any  public  place  or  on  any  public  street 
In  an  Incorporated  city  or  prohibited  area  of 
an  unincorporated  territory.  Refusal  to  allow 
a  peace  officer  to  Inspect  a  firearm  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section  constitutes 
probable  cause  for  arrest  for  violation  of  this 
section. 

(d)  As  used  In  this  section  "prohibited 
area"  means  any  place  where  It  is  unlawful 
to  discharge  a  weapon. 

(e)  A  firearm  shall  be  deemed  to  be  loaded 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  when  there 
Is  an  unexpended  cartridge  or  shell,  consist- 
ing of  a  case  which  holds  a  charge  of  powder 
and  a  bullet  or  shot,  in,  or  attached  in  any 
manner  to,  the  firearm.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  in  the  firing  chamber,  magazine, 
or  clip  thereof  attached  to  the  firearm;  ex- 
cept that  a  muzzle-loader  firearm  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  loaded  when  it  Is  capped  or 
primed  and  has  a  powder  charge  and  ball  or 
shot  in  the  barrel  or  cylinder. 

(f)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  prevent 
any  person  engaged  in  any  lawful  business. 
Including  a  nonprofit  organization,  or  any  of- 
ficer, employee,  or  agent  authorized  by  such 
person  for  lawful  purposes  connected  with 
such  business,  from  having  a  loaded  firearm 
within  such  person's  place  of  business,  or  any 
person  in  lawful  possessior  of  private  prop- 
erty from  having  a  loaded  firearm  on  such 
property. 

(g)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent 


any  person  from  carrj-ing  a  loaded  firearm  in 
an  area  within  an  incorporated  city  while 
engaged  in  hunting,  during  such  time  and  In 
such  area  as  the  hunting  Is  not  prohibited 
by  the  city  council. 

(h(  Nothing  In  this  section  is  Intended  to 
preclude  the  carrying  of  any  loaded  flrp- 
arms,  under  circumstances  where  it  would 
otherwise  be  lawful,  by  a  person  who  rea- 
sonably believes  that  the  person  or  property 
of  himself  or  another  is  in  Immediate  danger 
and  that  the  carrying  of  such  weapon  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  for  such  per- 
son or  property. 

(1)  Nothing  In  this  section  Is  Intended  to 
preclude  the  carrying  of  a  loaded  firearm  by 
any  person  while  engaged  In  the  act  of  mak- 
ing or  attempting  to  make  a  lawful  arrest, 

I J )  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent 
any  person  from  having  a  loaded  weapon,  it 
It  is  otherwise  lawful,  at  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, including  any  temporary  residence  ur 
campsite.— Added,  Stats,  1967,  Chap.  960. 
•  •  •  •  • 

12072.  Restrictions  on  transfer  of  certain 
firearms. — Misdemeanor:  No  person,  corpora- 
tion or  dealer  shall  sell,  deliver,  or  otherwl.<;e 
transfer  any  pistol,  revolver,  or  other  fire- 
arm capable  of  being  concealed  upon  the  per- 
son to  any  person  whom  he  has  cause  to  be- 
lieve to  be  within  any  of  the  classes  pro- 
hibited by  Section  12021  from  owning  or  pos- 
sessing such  flrearms,  nor  to  any  minor  un- 
der the  age  of  18  years.  In  no  event  shall 
any  such  firearm  be  delivered  to  the  pur- 
chaser within  5  days  of  the  application  for 
the  purchase  thereof,  and  when  delivered 
such  firearm  shall  be  securely  wrapped  and 
shall  be  unloaded.  Where  neither  party  to  the 
transaction  holds  a  dealer's  license,  no  per- 
son shall  sell  or  otherwise  transfer  any  such 
firearm  to  any  other  person  within  this 
State  who  is  not  personally  known  to  the 
vendor.  Any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  Is  a  misdemeanor. — Stats.  1965,  Chap. 
1007. 

Exhibit  2 

Digest    of    the    Principal    Provisions    or 

THE  California  State  Firearms  Law 

No  person  who  Is  not  a  citizen,  or  who  is  a 
drug  addict,  or  who  has  been  convicted  of  a 
felony  in  any  foreign  or  domestic  court,  mav 
own.  possess  or  have  under  his  custody  or 
control  any  concealable  firearm.  A  conceal- 
able firearm  Is  any  pistol,  revolver  or  pellet  or 
rocket  gun  which  has  a  barrel  less  than  12 
inches  In  length. 

No  person  who  has  been  involuntarily  com- 
mitted after  October  1.  1955,  to  any  public 
or  private  mental  hospital  or  sanitarium  for 
a  period  of  thirty  days  or  more  shall  have  in 
his  possession  or  control  any  firearm  unless 
there  has  been  Issued  to  such  person  a  cer- 
tificate by  the  superintendent  of  any  Cali- 
fornia state  hospital,  stating  that  the  ap- 
plicant is  a  person  who  may  possess  a  firearm 
without  endangering  others. 

A  person  must  have  a  license  to  carry  a 
pistol  or  revolver  concealed  upon  his  person 
or  concealed  within  any  vehicle.  There  is  no 
statutory  definition  of  what  constitutes  "con- 
cealed within  a  vehicle."  This  Is  a  matter  of 
court  Interpretation. 

No  loaded  firearm  may  be  carried  openly  on 
one's  person  or  In  a  vehicle  in  any  public 
place  or  on  any  public  street  In  an  incor- 
porated city  or  prohibited  area  of  an  unin- 
corporated territory,  unless  one  Is  hunting 
during  the  time  and  In  such  an  area  where 
such  hunting  Is  not  prohibited. 

No  person  may  possess  a  loaded  rifle  or 
shotgun  in  any  vehicle  or  conveyance,  or  its 
attachments,  on  or  along  any  public  high- 
way or  other  way  open  to  the  public.  A  fire- 
arm is  considered  to  be  loaded  when  there 
Is  an  unexpended  cartridge  or  shell  attached 
in  any  manner  to  the  firearm.  This  provi- 
sion Includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to,  ammuni- 
tion contained  In  the  firing  chamber,  maga- 
zine, or  clip  attached  to  the  firearm. 
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The  carrying  of  flrearms  and  ammunition 
within  the  State  Capitol,  any  legislative  of- 
fice, office  of  the  Governor,  upon  the  grounds 
of  the  State  Capitol  or  any  state  college,  or 
the  residence  of  any  state  legislator  Is  pro- 
hibited. 

Among  tlie  exceptions  to  the  requirement 
of  a  license  to  carry  a  handgun  are  the 
following:  ( 1 )  members  of  any  club  or  organ- 
ization organized  for  the  purpo.se  of  prac- 
ticing shooting  at  targets  upon  established 
target  ranges,  public  or  private,  while  such 
members  are  using  concealable  firearms  upon 
such  target  ranges,  or  while  going  to  or  from 
.~uch  ranges;  (2)  licensed  hunters  or  fisher- 
men while  engaged  in  hunting  or  fishing,  or 
while  going  to  or  returning  from  such  activ- 
ity; (3)  members  of  any  club  or  organization 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
dlspKayltif;  antique  or  historical  firearms, 
while  such  members  are  displaying  such 
weapons  at  meeting  of  such  clubs  or  orga- 
nizations or  while  r^lng  to  and  from  such 
meetings,  or  Individuals  who  collect  such 
flrearms  not  designed  to  fire,  or  incapable  of 
firing,  fixed  ammunition,  or  other  flrearms 
of  obsolete  ignition  type  for  which  ammuni- 
tion Is  not  readily  available  and  which  are 
generally  recognized  as  collector  items,  pro- 
vided such  firearms  are  kept  In  the  trunk  of 
a  motor  vehicle.  (If  the  vehicle  Is  not 
equipped  with  a  trunk,  a  firearm  must  be 
kept  In  a  locked  container  in  an  area  of  the 
vehicle  other  than  the  utility  or  glove  com- 
partment.) 

Application  for  a  license  to  carry  a  con- 
cealable firearm  Is  made  to  the  sheriff  of  a 
county  or  head  of  the  police  department  of 
any  city  or  county.  The  written  application 
must  contain  a  description  of  the  weapon  or 
weapons  to  be  carried,  such  description  In- 
cluding the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
serial  number  and  the  caliber, 

A  license  may  be  Issued  for  a  period  of  one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  license  upon  proof 
that  the  applicant  Is  of  good  moral  character 
and  that  good  cause  exists  for  the  Issuance 
of  the  license. 

A  period  of  five  days  shall  elapse  between 
the  time  of  application  for  the  purchase 
of  a  concealable  firearm  and  delivery  thereof 
by  the  seller.  Further,  no  such  firearm  may 
be  delivered  unless  the  purchaser  either  is 
personally  known  to  the  seller  or  presents 
clear  evidence  of  his  identity.  When  delivered, 
the  firearm  must  be  unloaded  and  securely 
wrapped. 

Any  person,  other  than  a  licensed  California 
flrearms  dealer,  who  orders  by  mall  a  pistol, 
revolver  or  firearm  capable  of  being  concealed 
on  the  person  must,  at  least  five  days  before 
ordering  such  weapons,  file  with  the  head  of 
the  local  police  (city  or  county,  or  city  and 
county)  wherein  such  person  maintains  his 
residence  or  principal  place  of  business,  a 
record  In  duplicate  of  such  ordering.  The 
local  municipality  may  charge  a  fee  not  ex- 
ceeding $1  for  filing  such  record  and  shall 
send  the  duplicate  of  such  record  to  the 
Bureau  of  Criminal  Identification  and  In- 
vestigation at  Sacramento.  Within  14  days 
after  receipt  of  such  a  weapon,  the  purchaser 
must  forward  the  serial  number  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  firearm  to  the  Bureau. 

Retail  dealers  In  handguns  must  be  li- 
censed, b'.it  no  license  is  required  for  the  sale 
or  transfer  of  flrearms  between  private  per- 
sons who  are  not  dealers. 

A  minor  may  not  possess  a  concealable  fire- 
arm unless  he  has  the  written  permission  of 
his  parent  or  guardian  or  its  accompanied 
by  his  parent  or  guardian  while  he  has  such 
firearm  in  his  possession. 

No  person  may  sell  any  firearm  to  any 
minor  who  is  at  least  16  years  of  age  but  not 
over  the  age  of  18  years  without  the  written 
consent  of  a  parent  or  legal  guardian  of 
such  minor.  Further,  no  person  may  sell  any 
firearm,  air  gun  or  gas-operated  gun  to  any 
minor  under  the  age  of  18  years. 

No  license  or  permit  Is  required  to  pur- 
chase, possess  or  carry  a  rifle  or  shotgun. 


A  person  must  have  u  permit  from  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Criminal  Identifica- 
tion and  Investigation  in  order  to  possess 
or  transport  a  machine  gun.  The  term  "ma- 
chine gun"  Is  defined  as  "any  weapon  which 
shoots,  or  Is  designed  to  shoot,  automatically 
or  seml-automatlcally,  more  than  one  shot, 
without  manual  reloading,  by  a  single  func- 
tion of  the  trigger,  and  includes  any  frame 
or  receiver  which  can  only  be  used  with 
such  weapon." 

No  person  may  manufacture,  cause  to  be 
manufactured,  import  into  the  state,  keep 
for  sale,  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  or  give,  lend 
or  possess  any  shotgun  having  a  barrel  or 
barrels  of  less  than  18  inches  In  length,  or 
any  rlHe  having  a  barrel  or  barrels  less  than 
16  inches  in  length,  or  any  weapon  made  from 
a  rifle  or  shotgun  (whether  by  alteration, 
modification  or  otherwise)  if  such  weapon 
as  modified  has  an  overall  length  of  less  than 
26  inches. 

The  possession,  transportation  or  sale  of 
any  "destructive  device"  (bomb,  grenade, 
rocket,  missile,  etc.  or  weapon  of  greater 
than  .60  caliber  other  than  a  shotgun)  Is 
prohibited  without  a  special  permit  Issued 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Criminal  Iden- 
tification and  Investigation,  renewable  an- 
nually at  a  cost  of  810. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REGULATION  OP  GUNS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
wake  of  the  tragic  assassination  of  Sena- 
tor Robert  Kennedy,  I  am  asking  my  con- 
stituents whether  they  are  willing  to  un- 
dergo a  small  amount  of  inconvenience  to 
help  slow  the  growing  use  of  flrearms 
in  \iolent  crime  in  the  United  States. 

I  feel  certain  my  fellow  South  Dako- 
tans  will  agree  with  me  that  the  addi- 
tional restrictions  on  purchases  of  rifles 
and  shotguns  now  under  consideration 
are  not  an  unreasonable  price  to  pay  in 
the  hopes  of  reducing  the  horrible  mis- 
use of  flrearms  in  our  country, 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  v.e 
must  spare  no  effort  to  restore  law  and 
order  to  America  and  to  put  an  end  to 
violence.  Proper  control  will  not  alone 
end  violence  but  it  is  one  step  among 
others  that  we  need  to  consider. 

I  have  in  the  past  opposed  measures 
to  extend  Federal  controls  to  the  sale  of 
so-called  long  gims.  My  position  has  re- 
flected what  I  feel  has  been  the  consen- 
sus in  South  Dakota,  where  firearms 
for  sporting  purposes  are  an  important 
part  of  our  lives  and  our  economy.  I 
have  also  been  influenced  by  my  back- 
ground as  a  hunter  .since  early  boyhood. 

But  I  have  asked  South  Dakotan.s  to 
join  me  in  an  honest  reevaluation  of  that 
position,  based  upon  a  full  understand- 
ing of  what  the  proposed  legislation 
would  and  would  not  do. 

It  would  not  prevent  reasonable  use 
and  ownership  of  the  firearms.  No  one 


other  than  fugitives  from  justice,  per- 
sons under  indictment,  or  individuals 
who  have  been  convicted  of  ciimes  pun- 
ishable by  a  prison  sentence  of  more  than 
1  year,  would  be  prohibited  from  obtain- 
ing liflcs  and  shotguns  for  the  purposes 
they  deem  important. 

Those  who  want  to  purchase  fircanns 
throuKh  the  mails  could  do  so  through  a 
licensed  dealer.  Sales  in  violation  of 
State  law  would  be  i)rohibit€d.  Dealers 
would  have  to  be  sati.sfied  that  the  pur- 
chaser is  a  resident  of  the  State  and  they 
would  have  to  be  supplied  with  the  buy- 
er's name.  age.  and  place  of  residence. 

In  exchange  for  these  additional  steps 
in  obtaining  fiicai-ms.  studies  liavc  indi- 
cated that  there  would  be  some  beneficial 
results. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  roughly 
one-fourth  of  all  guns  purchased  through 
the  mails  are  ordered  by  i^eople  having 
criminal  records.  We  know  that  in  De- 
troit some  90  out  of  every  100  guns  con- 
fiscated in  criminal  cases  were  purchased 
in  neighboring  Ohio,  where  controls  aie 
weak. 

We  know  that  in  England  and  West 
Germany,  where  strict  gun  controls  liave 
been  employed  for  a  number  of  years, 
murders  with  guns  occur  at  an  annual 
rate  of  only  30  and  68  respectively,  com- 
pared with  some  6.500  In  the  United 
States.  In  a  recent  year  Japan  had  only 
37  firearms  murders.  On  a  per  capita 
basis  we  had  67  times  as  many. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  what  ef- 
fect the  proposed  legislation  would  have 
on  the  Nation's  growing  rate  of  crime 
and  violence.  I  have  no  doubt  that  other 
factors  are  as  important  or  more  impor- 
tant than  firearms.  The  emphasis  on  and 
glorification  of  violence  in  the  form  of 
TV  and  movie  entertainment,  for  exam- 
ple, fosters  the  view  that  force  is  an  ac- 
ceptable method  of  achieving  what  we 
want.  Our  reliance  on  militaiT  might  for 
questionable  purpo.ses  in  Vietnam  un- 
doubtedly inspires  .some  individuals  to 
pursue  a  similar  standard  in  their  own 
affairs.  By  taking  steps  to  assist  l(x;al  and 
State  police  agencies  in  the  prompt  and 
effective  enforcement  of  the  law  we  can 
surely  accomplish  more  to  reduce  the 
crime  rate  than  can  be  achieved  through 
firearms  regulations. 

But  it  .seems  to  me  that  the  issue  must 
be  placed  in  perspective.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  by  making  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  people  who  intend  to  u.se  guns 
in  murders,  armed  robben,'.  and  assault 
to  obtain  them,  effective  flrearms  control 
could  have  prevented  some  of  the  6,500 
gun  murders,  the  43.500  firearms  as- 
saults, and  the  59.000  armed  robberies 
that  were  committed  in  1966. 

I  think  those  of  us  who  represent 
rural  States  must  resix)nd  to  reliable  in- 
dications that  some  70  percent  of  the 
American  people — and  65  percent  of  the 
pun  owners — want  Federal  controls  of 
the  kind  proposed  or  stroneer. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the 
ownership  of  firearms  for  legitimate 
purposes  is  going  to  be  eliminated  to 
prevent  misuse  by  a  few.  No  one  is  sug- 
gesting that.  The  question  is  whether 
Americans  who  do  use  shotguns  and 
lifles  for  worthwhile  purposes  are  willing 
to  undergo  a  little  inconvenience  to  pre- 
vent some  ol  the  deaths,  assaults,  and 
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robberies,  realizing  that  the  proposed 
legislation  would  involve  no  prohibition 
on  the  reasonable  use  and  ownership  of 
sporting  firearms. 


CONFERENCE  ON  U.S.  TRADE 
POLICY  CRISIS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  important 
conference  which  took  place  in  Wash- 
ington on  June  4  and  5  last.  I  did  not 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  it 
previously  because  of  the  terrible  tragedy 
which  overwhelmed  us  all.  It  ".as  the 
first  conference  of  the  Coordinating 
Council  of  Organizations  on  Inter- 
national Trade  Policy  to  highlight  the 
crisis  facing  U.S.  trade  policy  as  a  result 
of  current  pressures  in  Congress  for  im- 
port quotas  and  the  absence  of  U.S.  pro- 
posals for  the  future  direction  of  trade 
policy. 

The  ct)nference  was  attended  by  over 
500  people  from  all  over  the  countrj' 
representing  organizations  as  diverse  as 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Women, 
the  Commerce  and  Industi-y  Association 
of  New  York,  the  National  Retail  Mer- 
chant Association,  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  the  National  Grange,  and  many 
others.  I  had  the  privilege  to  be  the  key- 
note speaker  on  the  eve  of  the  confer- 
ence. On  June  5  the  conference  was 
addressed  by  several  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet,  including  Ambassa- 
dor Roth.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Smith, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Udall.  and  Sec- 
retary Freeman,  as  well  as  Members  of 
Congress  such  as  Senator  Percy.  Con- 
gressmen Curtis,  and  Henry  Reuss.  re- 
affirming the  reasons  for  this  country's 
commitment  to  a  policy  of  trade  liberal- 
ization. 

During  the  luncheon  meeting,  former 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  and  Charles  P. 
Taft,  general  counsel  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  received  the 
well-deserved  Cordell  Hull  Award  for 
their  contribution  to  liberal  trade  poUcy. 
In  the  afternoon,  outstanding  experts 
and  representatives  of  private  organiza- 
tions discussed  the  major  issues  facing 
trade  policy  today  and  how  private  or- 
ganizations could  most  effectively  stim- 
ulate public  support  for  freer  trade.  Gen- 
erally speaking.  Mr.  President,  the  meet- 
ing was  a  most  interesting  and  important 
development  of  the  subject. 

It  was  expected  that  the  President 
would  deliver  a  major  speech  on  trade 
policy  at  dinner.  In  view  of  the  Kennedy 
tragedy,  the  President  could  not  attend 
but  his  speech  was  delivered  by  Ambas- 
sador Roth.  It  was  a  verv-  significant 
speech  for  tliose  who  favor  a  liberal  trade 
policy  and  confirmed  once  again  the 
President's  personal  commitment  to  this 
policy  which  has  been  so  vital  to  our 
economy  and  our  relations  with  the 
major  trading  nations  of  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
schedule  of  the  conference,  a  partial  list 
of  organizations  participating  in  the 
coordinating  council,  and  my  speech  to 
the  conference,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


(An  Urgent  Meeting  on  the  U.S.  Trade  PoUcy 

Crisis,  June  4-5,  1968,  Washington,  D.C.) 

Forward  to  Freer  Trade:  Policy  Initiatives 

IM  A  Changed  World  Economy 

CONFERENCE    EVE,    JUNE    4 

Registration  beginning  at  5:00  P.M. 
Address  at  8:00  P.M.  by  Senator  Jacob  K. 
Javlts  of  New  York  followed  by  social  hour. 

CONFERENCE  PROGRAM,  JUNE  5 

Registration  resumed  at  8:30  ajn.  Morning 
session  9:00-12:00. 

Panel  discussion:  Chairman:  Charles  P. 
Taft.  "What  Should  the  Administration  and 
Congress  Do?"  What  pace  of  trade  liberaliza- 
tion best  serves  the  nation's  balance -of -pay- 
ments needs  and  its  overall  enlightened  self- 
interest?  What  mxist  the  Administration  and 
Congress  do  to  ensure  the  consistency  and 
dependability  of  such  a  policy? 

Two  consecutive  panels  will  discuss  the 
question: 

Prom  Congress:  Senators  Philip  A.  Hart 
(Mich.).  Charles  H.  Percy  (111.),  Joseph  D. 
Tydlngs  (Md.j;  Representatives  Henry  S. 
Reuss  (Wise).  Richard  Boiling  iMo.), 
Martha  Griffiths  (Mich.j,  Charles  Whalen, 
Jr.  I  Ohio);  and  otliers. 

Prom  the  Administration:  Ambassador  Wil- 
liam M.  Roth  and  Cabinet  officers. 

Questions  and  comments  from  the  audi- 
ence will  be  invited  in  every  panel  discus- 
sion of  the  day. 

Reception,  12:00:  luncheon.  12:30 
Chairman:  Carl  J.  Gilbert. 
Invocation:     Rev.    Francis    B.    Sayre,    Jr.. 
Dean.  Washington  National  Cathedral. 

Presentation  of  Cordell  Hull  Award  to 
Paul   H.  Douglas  and  Charles  P.  Taft. 

Speaker:  Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas,  former 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Benediction:  Rabbi  Richard  G.  Hirsch, 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 
Afternoon  session,  2:30-5:00 
Panel  Discussion  (2:30-3:45).  Chairman: 
Roy  Slough,  Prof,  of  International  Business, 
Columbia  Graduate  School  of  Business  (for- 
merly member  of  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers).  "An  Independent,  Free- 
wheeling Assessment  of  the  Issues."  Nongov- 
ernment experts  will  discuss  U.S.  trade  policy 
needs,  the  balance-of-payments  issue,  and 
national  economic  adjustments. 

Panel:  Howard  S.  Piquet.  Chief  Interna- 
tional Economist,  Library  of  Congress;  Rob- 
ert L.  McNeill,  Director,  International  Affairs. 
Washington  staff.  Ford  Motor  Company;  Rob- 
ert Schwenger,  formerly  trade  policy  special- 
ist at  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Labor; 
Alfred  R.  McCauley,  attorney  ( formerly  trade 
p>olicy  counsel,  Ways  and  Means  Committee) ; 
Robert  S.  Eckley.  Manager  of  Business  Eco- 
nomics. CaterpUlar  Tractor  Company;  Reu- 
ben L.  Johnson,  Director  of  Legislative  Serv- 
ices, National  Fiirmers  Union;  Harry  L.  Gra- 
ham. Legislative  Representative,  National 
Grange;  Herbert  E.  Harris  11.  Legislative 
Counsel.  Americaii  Farm  Bureau  Federation; 
Stanley  Greenspan.  Assistant  to  Director,  In- 
ternational Affairs.  United  Auto  Workers;  and 
Sperry  Lea.  National  Planning  Association. 
Canadian-American  Committee 

Paiael  Discussion  (4:00-5:00).  Chairman: 
Mrs.  Bruce  B.  Benson.  President.  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  U.S.  "What  ShotUd  Pri- 
vate Organizations  Do?"  Hoiv  may  private 
organizations  most  effectively  stimulate  piib- 
lic  support  for  freer  trade  and  government 
consistency  in  pursuit  of  these  policy  goals? 
Panel:  Gerald  H.  O'Brien,  Executive  Vice 
President.  American  Importers  Association; 
John  R.  VasUne,  Jr.,  Washington  Office, 
Emergency  Committee  for  American  Trade; 
Clifford  B.  O'Hara,  Chairman,  Committee  on 
Foreign  Commerce.  American  Association  of 
Port  Authorities;  Mrs.  David  G.  Bradley, 
Chairman.  Foreign  Policy  Committee,  League 
of  Women  Voters;  Jav  H.  Cerf,  Manager.  In- 
ternational Group,  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce;   David    J.    Steinberg,    Secretary    and 


Chief  Economist,  Committee  for  a  National 
Trade  Policy;  Mrs.  Alison  Bell,  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Women;  and  Nelson 
A.  Stltt,  Executive  Director,  U.S.-Japan  Trade 
Council. 

Reception,  7:00;  Dinner,  7:30 

Invocation:   Rev.  L.  Maynard  Catchlngs, 
United  Church  of  Christ. 

Speaker:  To  be  annovinced. 

Benediction:     Very    Rev.     Robert     Trlsco. 
Catholic  University  of  America. 

Partial  List  of  Organizations  Participatino 
IN  Coordinating  Council 
American  Association  of  Port  Authorities, 
Inc. 

American  Association  of  University  Women. 
American  Book  Publishers  Council,  Inc. 
American  Importers  Association. 
American  Institute  for  Imported  Steel. 
American  Merchant  Marine  Institute,  Inc. 
American  Seafood  Distributors  Association. 
American  Watch  Association,  Inc. 
Americans  lor  Democratic  Action. 
Association  of  Marine  Underwriters  of  the 
United  States. 

Atlantic  Council.  Inc. 
Automobile  Manufact\irers  Association. 
Buffalo  World  Trade  Association. 
California  Council  for  International  Trade. 
Canned  Meat  Importers'  Association. 
Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Commerce  and  Industry  Association  of  New 
York,  Inc. 

Committee  of  American  Steamship  Lines, 
Committee    for   a   National   Trade   Policy, 
Inc. 

Committee  tor  Economic  Development. 
Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A. 
Dallas  Manufacturers  &  Wholesalers  Asso. 
elation.  Inc. 

Emergency  Committee  for  American  Trade. 
Florida  Ports  and  Foreign  Trade  Council. 
Foreign     Traders     Association     of     Phila- 
delphia, Inc. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation. 
Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion. 

Greater  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce. 
International  Apple  Association.  Inc. 
International  Center  of  New  England. 
International  Cooperative  Petroleum  Asso- 
ciation. 

International  House  (New  Orleans). 
International  Trade  Club  of  Chicago. 
International     Trade     Club     of     Greater 
Kansas  City,  Inc. 

League   of   Women   Voters  of   the  United 
States. 

Maine  Port  Authority. 
Man-land  Port  Authority. 
Massachusetts  Port  Authority. 
Meat  Importers'  Council,  Inc. 
Miami-Dade    County    Chamber    of    Com- 
merce. 

Motion    Picture    Association    of    America. 
Inc. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
National   Customs   Brokers   &   Forwarders 
Association  of  America.  Inc. 

National  Education  Association. 
National  Farmers  Union. 
National  Grange. 
National  Planning  Association. 
National  Retail  Merchants  .'Association. 
North  Atlantic  Ports  -Association.  Inc. 
Port  of  Houston. 
Port  of  Los  Angeles. 
Port  of  New  York  Authority. 
Pet  of  Seattle. 

Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
San  Francisco  Area  World  Trade  Associa- 
tion. 

Scrap  Industry  Trade  PoUcy  Council. 

Temple  of  Understanding. 

Tobacco  Associates,  Inc. 

Union  of  .■\mencan  Hebrew  Congregations. 

United  Church  of  Christ. 

United  Nations  .'Association  of  the  UJSJV. 

United  Presbyterian  Church  In  the  U.3.A. 
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United  World  Federalists. 

U.S.  Council  of  the  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 

World  Trade  Club  of  New  York.  Inc. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

Whfjie  l!a  Leadership  in  U.S.  Tp.ade  Policy? 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Jacob  K.  JAvrrs  before 
the  Coordinating  Council  o*  Orcanizatlons 
on  International  Trade  PoLcy  on  the  U.S. 
Trade  Policy  Crisis,  Washington,  D.C, 
June  4,  1968) 

This  conference  may  well  prove  to  be  a 
turning  point  for  U.S.  trade  policies.  The 
Kennedy  Round  is  behind  us  after  a  most 
difficult  four  years  of  negotiations.  It  is  al- 
most a  year  since  the  President's  trade  nego- 
tiating authority  has  ex]5lit^d.  Tiirlffs  among 
the  industrialized  nations  ,ire  bpglnniiig  to 
lose  their  significance  as  impi'diments  to  in- 
ternational trade  and  non- tariff  barriers 
among  such  nations  are  beginning  to  appear 
as  the  last  remaining  obstacles  to  free  Inter- 
national trade.  Regional  trading  arrange- 
ments in  common  market  or  free  trade  area 
terms  are  springing  up  or  are  being  negoti- 
ated almost  daily. 

The  less  developed  countries  are  complain- 
ing with  considerable  Justification,  that  they 
;ixe  losing  ground  in  their  struggle  to  increase 
their  share  of  world  trade  and  that  nothing 
substantial  Is  being  done  to  change  the  exist- 
ing trading  system.  They  claim  It  is  working 
to  their  disadvantage  aided  by  the  revolu- 
tionary impact  of  new  technology  which  de- 
velops substitutes  and  alternates  for  basic 
commodities. 

And.  within  the  U.S.  there  is  growing  fear 
about  our  iibllity  to  withstand  International 
competition  which  is  giving  support  to  those 
who  would  meet  that  competition  by 
shutting  it  off  by  import  quotas  or  other 
protectionist  schemes.  Congress,  reflecting 
these  fears,  has  shown  more  sympathy  for 
restrictive  trade  legislation  In  1967  and  1968 
than  at  any  time  in  recent  memory.  In  the 
meantime,  the  people  who  have  a  great  deal 
at  stake  in  this,  stand  by  almost  apatheti- 
cally because  they  have  not  yet  been  arotised 
to  the  importance  of  the  issue. 

It  has  always  been  a  diffictUt  task  to  keep 
our  commitment  to  a  policy  of  trade  liberal- 
ization and  to  convince  the  American  people 
of  its  great  value.  But  we  have  kept  that 
commitment  over  the  past  30  years  through 
the  leadership  of  Presidents,  of  the  leaders 
of  Congress,  and  of  labor  and  trade  and  in- 
dustry. In  the  future,  while  our  approach  to 
trade  liberalization  may  be  different  :rom 
that  embodied  in  the  "Trade  Expansion  .'Act 
of  1962  or  its  predecessors,  the  essential  ele- 
ment again  will  be  leadership;  this  is  what 
Is  lacking  today  and  without  it  our  commit- 
ment to  trade  liberalization  tends  to  be  less 
convincing  than  it  should. 

Last  week,  the  President  at  last  sent  to  the 
Congress  his  long  :^walted  trade  message.  I 
cannot  find  much  to  quarrel  with  in  the 
Interim  trade  bill  proposed  by  the  .'Adminis- 
tration— although  the  downgrading  of  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commi;-sion  in  adjustment  assist- 
ance cases  is  in  my  judgment  a  major  mis- 
take. 

But  I  do  quarrel  icith  that  portion  of  the 
President's  Message  which  deals  with  future 
U.S.  trade  policy,  in  that  respect,  the  message 
is  a  failure;  It  is  inadequate  as  an  answer  to 
protectionist  sentiment  in  the  Congress,  or  as 
a  means  of  arousing  the  American  people  for 
the  task  ahead.  It  is  a  failure  of  leadership! 
It  offers  only  caretaker  legislation  and  gives 
no  significant  clue  to  what  will  follow  the 
Kennedy  Round. 

Equally  disturbing  is  the  absence  of  trade 
policy  leadership  by  any  of  the  candidates 
who  are  contending  for  the  Presidency  this 
year.  That  1968  Is  not  the  year  to  propose 


major  legislation  is  generally  accepted.  It  is 
an  election  year  with  more  than  the  usual 
crisis  Issues  to  occupy  the  country's  atten- 
tion. But  we  have  every  right  to  expect  that 
candidates  for  the  Presidency  will  give  the 
American  people  their  proposals  as  to  how 
they  intend  to  deal  with  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  foreign  trade  during  the  next  four 
years.  Trade  i>olicy  Is  among  the  most  sig- 
nificant of  these  issues,  both  as  a  "bread 
and  butter"  issue  and  as  a  major  concern 
of  our  foreign  policy. 

It  should  be  self-evident  that  continued 
commitment  to  trade  liberalization  is  essen- 
tial for  the  U.S.  Open  international  trade  is 
essential  to  America's  future — as  a  world  eco- 
nomic power  and  as  the  leader  of  the  non- 
communist  world  community.  We  benefit 
from  a  policy  of  trade  liberalization  through 
steadily  expanding  markets  for  our  Industries 
which  in  turn  generate  millions  of  Jobs.  Im- 
ports provide  the  e.ssential  raw  materials  lor 
our  industrial  machine,  the  wherewithal  for 
our  trading  partners  to  purchase  our  ex- 
ports and  a  greater  choice  of  goods  for  mil- 
lions of  our  consumers.  International  compe- 
tition provides  a  major  incontive  to  increase 
our  efficiency  and  our  competitiveness  which 
are  required  to  retain  markets  overseas  and 
to  meet  import  competition  at  home.  A  policy 
of  protectionism  runs  counter  to  all  these 
needs. 

Open  international  commerce  is  t-vcn  more 
vital  to  our  trading  partners  than  to  our- 
selves; most  of  them  turn  out  to  be  also 
among  our  most  essential  political  allies.  For 
many  of  them — Japan,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Belgium — exports  constitute  a  substantial 
part  of  their  output.  Loss  of  expwrts  means 
for  them  substantial  unemployment,  stag- 
nation and  political  unrest.  A  policy  of  pro- 
tectionism Is,  therefore,  utUmately  a  threat 
to  our  national  security. 

In  all  honesty.  I  do  not  expect  that  the 
Presidential  candidates  will  have  much  to  say 
as  to  their  approach  to  trade  policy  ques- 
tions in  the  coming  months.  Therefore,  it 
is  up  to  you,  the  trade  policy  group  with 
wide  grassroots  support,  to  keep  the  issue 
before  the  American  people. 

This  Conference  and  members  of  the  Coor- 
dinating Council  are  laced  basically  with  two 
major  responsibilities.  The  first  and  foremost 
is  to  make  the  American  people  fully  aware 
of  what  is  at  stake  for  the  United  States  in 
a  policy  of  trade  liberalization  and,  equally 
important,  to  place  laefore  the  next  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  yotu-  recommenda- 
tions lis  to  the  specifics  of  a  new  foreign 
trade  policy.  Tomorrow's  discussions  will 
serve  to  clarify  the  issues. 

Second,  this  should  be  followed  up  by  a 
major  educational  elfort — through  a  series  of 
popular  pamphlets,  discussion  programs,  and 
conferences  m  major  cities  of  the  country — 
that  will  rally  the  .'American  people  around 
liberal  trade  policy.  You  should  also  sit 
down — perhaps  at  an  .'American  Assembly 
type  conference — and  draw  up  a  specific  pro- 
gram for  pubUcation  early  next  year.  Above 
all.  make  certain  that  whatever  approach 
you  choose,  it  comes  to  grips  with  the  major 
immet  problems  facing  trade  policy:  non- 
tariff  barriers,  other  .artificial  impediments 
to  fair  international  competition,  the  need 
for  adjustm.ent  and  modernization,  and  the 
need  to  enhance  market  opportunities  for 
developing  countries. 

Given  these  reqtilreraents  and  the  current 
international  situation,  trade  policy  will  have 
to  be  ilexible  and  possess  the  maximum  eco- 
nomic and  minimum  political  goals.  Within 
this  context  the  proposal  to  establish  an 
Industrial  Free  Trade  .'Area  makes  a  great 
deal  of  sense  and  deserves  careful  considera- 
tion as  one  possible  U.S.  trade  initiative. 

Such  a  free  trade  area  could  be  formed 
Initially  between  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  the  United  Kingdom  but  open  to  all  In- 
dustrialized  nations   willing   to   observe   Its 


rules  as  well  as  associated  developing  coun- 
tries which  could  be  eligible  for  special  trade 
concessions.  All  industrialized  products  and 
raw  materials  would  be  subject  to  tariff  cuts, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  a  few  ex- 
tremely sensitive  and  strategic  commodities. 
It  would  be  the  aim  of  the  proposal  to  attain 
the  complete  elimination  of  tariff  and  non- 
tPTlff  barriers  in  15  to  20  years.  Provisions 
could  be  made  to  provide  adjustment  assist- 
ance or  modernization  loans  to  firms  facing 
stronger  foreign  competition. 

As  Geiger  and  Lea,  authors  of  one  of  the 
papers  submitted  for  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  compendium  on  trade  policy  is- 
sues last  year,  concluded,  the  free  trade  area 
concept  promises  to  be  relevant  for  the 
United  States  in  any  eventuality.  If  the  next 
attempt  at  trade  negotiations  by  the  tradi- 
tional multilateral  approach  falls,  or  Is  In- 
sufficiently promising  to  be  attempted,  we 
would  be  wise  to  shift  to  the  only  other 
practical  approach  sanctioned  by  GATT.  the 
formation  of  a  free  trade  area  of  interested 
industrialized  nations.  If  the  next  round  of 
trade  negotiations  Is  successful,  then  we 
would  find  ourselves  so  close  to  free  trade 
that  the  GATT  countries  would  want  to  com- 
mit themselves  to  full  free  trade  at  a  fixed 
date,  to  establish  rules  of  competition  and 
undertake  other  commitments  as  If  they 
were  in  a  formal  free  trade  area. 

I  conclude  as  I  began.  We  have  reached  a 
turning  point  for  U  S.  trade  policy.  The  going 
will  be  tough  in  the  months  and  years  ahead 
and  only  full  confidence  In  our  competitive 
strength  and  wise  leadership  will  ensure 
that  we  win  continue  toward  the  goal  of 
open  international  commerce.  Whether  we 
will  retain  our  confidence  and  have  wise 
leadership  in  this  field  will  depend  In  large 
degree  on  what  those  directly  Interested  can 
accomplish  tomorrow  and  In  the  days  ahead. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  tlie  order  entered  today, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'cl(x;k  noon  tomorrow. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  5 
o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday. 
June  12,  1968.  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  11,  1968: 
Environmental  Science  Services  Adminis- 
tration 
John  W.  Townsend.  Jr..  of  Maryland  to  b« 
Deputy  Administrator.  Environmental  Sci- 
ence Services  Administration  (vice  Werner 
A.  Baum). 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  6218.  8351,  8363,  and  8392. 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 
To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Reginald  M.  Cram.  FR5812. 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force,  retired)  Vermont 
Air  National  Guard. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Robert  W.  Akin.  FG838040.  Tennessee 
Air  National  Gtiard. 

Col.  Robert  F.  King,  FG870815.  Washington 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Billy  J.  Shotjlders.  PG955069,  Tennes- 
see Air  National  Guard. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  conftnned  by 
the  Senate  June  11,  1968: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
The    nominations    begflnnlng    Edward    E. 
Archer,  to  be  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  clase 


8.  and  ending  Miss  Evelyn  A.  Wythe,  to  be  a 
consular  officer  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  February  14.  1968;  and 

The     nominations     beginning     Alexander 
.^kalovsky,  to  be  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of 


class  2.  a  consular  officer,  and  a  secretary  In 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  ending  Daniel  R.  Welter 
to  be  a  consular  officer  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  Mav  27.  1968. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rwesrfai/,  June  11,  1968 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Walter  W  Flaherty. 
Our  Lady  of  Assumption  Church,  Green 
Harbor,  Mass.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Lord  God,  Almighty  Father,  as  the 
Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  again  assemble  to  con- 
duct the  legislative  business  of  the  Con- 
gress may  they  be  guided  by  the  Divine 
Counselor  in  their  deliberations  and 
judgment-?.  With  contrite  hearts  we  hum- 
bly confess  in  our  humanity  our  baffle- 
ment by  the  mysteries  and  dilemmas, 
strifes  and  struggles,  tragedies  and 
tribulations  of  this  life,  and  beg  You  to 
give  the  Members  of  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  strength  and  courai?e  to 
walk  worthily  in  the  vocation  of  respon- 
sibility and  service  to  which  they  have 
been  called.  We  ask  You  to  hear  us  and 
inspire  us  through  Jesus  Chiist.  Your 
Son,  our  Lord,  who  lives  and  reigns  with 
You  in  the  unity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  God 
forever,  and  ever.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal    of   the    proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Bradley,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

HR.  13154.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Santiago  Jose  Manuel  Ramon  Blenvenldo 
Rolg  y  Garcia; 

H.R.  13912.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angellkl 
Giannakou;  and 

H.R.  16674.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933.  as  amended,  to  improve  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  Federal  Intermediate  credit  banlts 
and  production  credit  associations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJl.  15856.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  admin- 
istrative operations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  15856)  entitled  "An  act 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  adminis- 
trative operations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 


two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Anderson.  Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  HicKENLooPER,  Mr.  Curtis,  and  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles. 

S.  1999.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Education  Act;   and 

S.  2349.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  circuit  Judges. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  receded  from  its  amendment  to  a 
bill  of  the  House  'H.R.  4919)  entitled 
■An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August  9. 
1955.  to  authorize  longer  term  leases  of 
Indian  lands  on  the  Hualapai  Reserva- 
tion in  Arizona." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
12639 1  entitled  "'An  act  to  remove  cer- 
tain limitations  on  ocean  cruises." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115.  78th  Congress,  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal  of 
certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Government," 
appointed  Mr.  Monroney  and  Mr.  Carl- 
son members  of  the  Joint  Select  Commit- 
tee on  the  part  of  the  Senate  for  the  Dis- 
tribution of  Executive  Papers  referred  to 
in  the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  numbered  68.14. 


THE  REVEREND  WALTER  W. 
FLAHERTY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  just  listened  to  a  beautiful  and  ex- 
pressive prayer  offered  by  the  Reverend 
Father  Walter  W.  Flaherty,  who  is  the 
Acting  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Father  Flaherty's  pres- 
ence here  today  in  offering  prayer  in  this 
Chamber  and  to  the  Members  is  a  source 
of  great  official  pleasure  to  me  as  well 
as  a  personal  pleasure  to  both  Mrs. 
McCormack  and  myself.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  Father  Flaherty  was  one 
of  my  secretaries  for  the  period  of  7  years, 
serving  me  in  my  office  in  Washington. 
So,  Mr.  Speaker,  Father  Flaherty  is  back 
in  familiar  territory,  but  in  a  different 
role. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Father  Flaherty  was  or- 


dained to  the  holy  priesthood  only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  on  May  11.  1968. 

During  the  years  he  was  associated 
with  me  as  one  of  my  secretaries,  he 
always  manifested  the  atmosphere,  tem- 
perament, and  the  feeling  that  he  had  a 
calling  and  the  vocation  to  the  holy 
priesthood. 

Some  3  or  4  years  ago  a  great  church- 
man and  a  great  spiritual  leader.  Car- 
dinal Cushing,  of  Boston,  established  a 
seminary  for  delayed  vocations.  This 
gave  Father  Flaherty,  then  Walter  W. 
Flaherty,  one  of  my  secretaries,  the  op- 
portunity to  carry  out  his  ambition  and 
vocation,  and  he  was  one  of  the  semi- 
narians m  the  first  class  of  the  Pope 
John  23d  Seminary  in  Boston. 

As  I  said.  Father  Flaherty  was  or- 
dained on  May  11.  1968.  So  I  know  the 
Members  of  the  House  join  with  me  in 
my  official  happiness,  and  with  Mrs. 
McCormack  and  myself  in  our  personal 
happiness,  in  welcoming  my  former 
secretary.  Walter  Flaherty,  today  as  the 
Acting  Chaplain  of  the  House,  now  Fa- 
ther Walter  W.  Flaherty. 

And,  Walter,  or  Father  Flaherty,  or 
Father  Walter,  we  welcome  you  back, 
and  we  hope  you  will  visit  us  on  many 
occasions  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  congressional 
delegation.  I  share  the  pride  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  distinguished  Speaker  in 
welcoming  to  this  Chamber  his  former 
employee,  now  Father  Walter  Haherty. 
When  Father  Flaherty  was  employed  by 
the  Speaker,  no  one  evidenced  more 
kindness  or  consideration  or  more  cour- 
tesy or  greater  interest  to  the  people 
who  visited  the  Speaker's  office  at  that 
time  than  did  Walter  Flaherty. 

So  he  comes  to  the  priesthood  with  a 
great  deal  of  experience,  imusual  expe- 
rience, in  that  he  has  met  in  that  busy 
office  on  Capitol  Hill  some  of  the  most 
important  people  in  the  world,  and  in 
performing  his  chores  for  the  Speaker  in 
a  most  remarkable  manner. 

I  know  that  this  experience  has  given 
to  him  the  kind  of  training,  the  kind  of 
temper,  and  the  kind  of  personality  that 
will  make  for  a  great  priest — and  I  know 
Father  Walter  Flaherty  will  make  a  great 
priect. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  uill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  TMr.  Burke]  . 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  our  distinguished  Speaker, 
and    my    distinguished   colleague    from 
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Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland],  in  express- 
ing our  great  gratification  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  Father  Walter  Flaherty  here 
today. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  his 
fii-st  Mass  and  the  reception  held  in 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  where  thousands  of 
people  turned  out  as  a  manifestation  of 
their  great  friendship  and  admiration  for 
this  fine  young  man.  Our  prayers  go  with 
him,  and  we  hope  his  work  will  be  fruit- 
ful from  now  on. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too. 
wish  to  welcome  Father  Flaherty  back  to 
the  Capitol.  Certainly  we  are  all  very 
proud  of  him. 

Being  an  ex-seminarian.  I  take  par- 
ticular pride  in  his  accomplishments  for 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  vigorous  and  ex- 
tensive training  which  he  has  success- 
fully completed  and  can,  therefore,  fully 
appreciate  the  greatne.^s  of  his  accom- 
plishments. 

I  left  the  relisious  life  to  enter  the  po- 
litical life.  Father  Flaherty  did  the  re- 
verse: he  left  the  political  life  to  enter 
the  religious  life. 

The  experience  which  Father  Flaherty 
gained  while  serving  with  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack in  his  office  here  in  Washington 
will  no  doubt  greatly  add  to  the  talents 
he  will  bring  to  his  priestly  work. 

His  experience  will  enable  him  to  better 
understand  the  problems  which  beset 
those  people  with  whom  he  may  come  in 
contact  and  will,  therefore,  enable  him 
to  lend  greater  assistance  to  these  people 
as  they  travel  the  hard  and  perplexing 
road  of  life. 

Walter  Flaherty  is  also  a  pioneer 
worthy  of  great  praise  for  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  class  to  be  ordained  from 
Pope  John  XXIII  National  Seminary  for 
Delayed  Vocations — a  unique  seminary  in 
Weston,  Mass.,  that  trains  men  for  the 
priesthood  who  have  received  their  call 
in  the  nth  hour  of  their  lives. 

I  am  sure  that  Father  Flaherty  will 
continue  to  cut  new  trails  leading  to- 
ward the  betterment  of  mankind. 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  be  identified  with 
him  and  a  great  honor  for  this  House  to 
have  one  of  its  ex-employees  numbered 
among  those  called  to  .serve  God  in  the 
priestly  vocation. 

I  thank  our  distinguished  Speaker  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  my  dear 
friend  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates!. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  rea- 
.~on  to  be  happy  today.  I  can  recall  some 
4  years  ago  when  Walter  Flaherty  left 
our  midst,  and  now  he  has  come  back  as 
Father  Walter  Flaherty. 

I  believe,  as  the  Speaker  lias  said  here 
this  afternoon,  that  the  wonderful  ex- 
perience which  he  has  gained  here  in 
our  midst  will  stand  iiim  in  good  stead 
£is  he  preaches  the  Gospel  from  the  pul- 
pit in  the  years  ahead. 

I  have  been  led  to  .^ay  on  many  occa- 
sions when  I  have  heard  many  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy  .speaking  on  matters 


of  national  importance  that  they  had 
never  really  been  exposed  to  the  realities 
of  the  situations  as  we  see  them,  and  as 
Father  Walter  Flaherty  has  experienced 
them  here  in  Washington. 

So  I  think  he  can  give  a  fresh  and 
experienced  point  of  view  to  his  parish- 
ioners as  he  preaches  to  them. 

I  want  to  say,  too.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
with  the  tragedy  and  violence,  and  con- 
troversies of  recent  days  and  months  it  is 
a  restful  and  a  beautiful  thing  to  have 
someone  like  Father  Flaherty  come  back. 
in  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  has.  and 
offer  the  prayer  before  this  Congress 
here  today. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ma,':.':achusetts  I  Mr.  Morse!  . 

Ml-.  MORSE  of  Ma.ssachu.setls.  I  .ioin 
with  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  with  other  Members 
who  have  .-spoken  of  the  unique  privilege 
that  we  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  had  today  in  having  the  invocation 
offered  by  Father  Walter  W.  Flaherty. 

Like  most  Members  of  the  House.  I 
was  privileged  to  work  with  Father  Fla- 
lierly  when  he  served  m  the  office-  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  so  ably  in  the  years 
before  his  vocation.  I  know  him  well  and 
am  pi'oud  to  know  him. 

Father  Flaherty  ha.s  brought  to  his  vo- 
cation the  extraordinary  experience,  un- 
derstanding, and  education  in  public 
affairs  which  he  acquired  under  the 
tutelage   of  the   Speakf  r. 

I  am  confident  that  that  ex!>erience, 
in  combination  with  his  theological  ed- 
ucation, will  serve  him  well,  and  his  pa- 
rishioners as  he  does  God's  work  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  know  that  Father 
Flaherty  will  always  treasure  his  being 
with  us  today  and  offering  prayer  and 
his  associations  with  the  Capitol  and 
with  Government  and  with  me  in  my  of- 
fice. I  know  he  will  always  treasure  the 
very  proper  and  \ery  fine  and  very  gen- 
erous remarks  about  him  spoken  by  the 
several  Member:  who  have  participated 
in  expressing  their  deep  fiiendsliip  and 
high  regard  for  him.  I  know  I  express  the 
sentiments  of  all  Members,  without  re- 
gard to  their  leligious  convictions,  in 
hoping  that  God  for  countless  years  will 
continue  to  bestow  upon  Father  Flaherty 
an  abundance  of  His  choicest  blessings. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  ROADS.  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS.  TO  SIT  DUR- 
ING GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Reads  may  sit  during  general  de- 
bate thio  afternoon. 

The  SPE.A.KER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert i.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Montana? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
reserving  the  risht  to  object,  has  this 
been  cleared  with  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  subcommittee  and  of 
the  full  committee  and  have  they  agreed 
to  this? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Yes.  it  has  been  cleared. 

r^Ir.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 


Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  16489,  TREASURY, 
POST  OFFICE  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1969 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  the  bill  iH.R.  16489'  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasurj'  and  Post  Of- 
fice Departments,  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  and  certain  independent 
agencies,  for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30. 1969,  and  lor  otlier  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  MahonI? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


SNIPERS  SHOULD  BE  SHOT  BY 
TEAM  OF  MARKSMEN 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Maj.  Gen.  Charles  L.  Southward,  the 
commander  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
National  Guard  testified  before  a  Senate 
appropriations  subcommittee  yesterday 
on  'the  use  of  the  National  Guard  in  the 
Washington  riots. 

To  protect  the  city  against  violence  he 
suggested  several  changes  in  the  Guard 
operations  in  case  of  future  Washington 
riots. 

One  proposal  was  that  a  team  of 
marksmen  be  as,signed  to  each  unit  with 
orders  to  shoot  any  sniper  or  other  per- 
sons threatening  lives.  The  last  time  the 
Guard  was  used  in  Washington  no  man 
could  load  his  weapon  and  fire  without 
clearing  the  decision  with  higher  au- 
thorities. Tliis  proposal  by  General 
Southward  to  have  marksmen  teams 
available  makes  .sense  to  me. 

During  the  riots  and  looting  the  phi- 
losphy  of  the  Government  officials  was 
to  protect  the  law  violator  and  show  no 
concern  for  the  property  owner  and 
merchant. 

Until  we  start  using  force  on  the  law- 
breakers here  in  Washington  and  across 
the  country,  we  will  continue  to  have 
looting  and  burning.  It  is  refreshing  to 
sec  someone  in  Wasliington  in  authority 
speak  out  and  say.  "Lefs  get  tough 
here." 


FBI  DESERVES  HEARTY  CONGRATU- 
LATIONS IN  APPREHENSION  OF 
JAMES  EARL  RAY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarns. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
decent  citizens  everywhere  owe  a  vote  of 
appreciation  to  the  FBI  for  the  thorough 
and  relentless  investigation  which  re- 
sulted in  the  apprehension  of  James  Earl 
Ray  in  London  last  week. 

Starting  with  nothing  more  than  the 
dim  silhouette  of  the  gurmian  who  killed 
Martin  Luther  King,  the  FBI  succeeded 
in  uncovering  the  phantom  figure  of  Eric 
Starvo  Gait — and  then  identified  Gait 
as  escaped  convict  James  Earl  Ray.  With 
miraculous  speed,  the  FBI  located  the 
many  hiding  places  used  by  Ray  in 
Georgia.  Alabama,  and  California,  as  well 
as  in  Canada  and  Mexico,  since  his 
escape  from  the  Missouri  State  Peni- 
tentiary in  April  1967.  So  intense  was 
the  heat  of  this  investigation,  and  so 
strong  was  the  respect  which  Ray  had 
for  the  FBI.  that  he  fled  to  Europe  in 
the  hope  of  evading  detection  and  arrest. 

R  is  a-genuine  tribute  to  the  smooth- 
working  relationship  which  exists  be- 
tween the  FBI  and  British  and  Canadian 
authorities  that  Ray  was  tracked  down 
in  England  last  Saturday  morning.  I 
know  that  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  col- 
leagues in  both  Houses  of  Congress  when 
I  express  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  men 
and  women  of  the  FBI  hardy  congratula- 
tions on  another  job  well  done. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  PROCUREMENT.  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS,  TO 
SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Procurement  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman  in- 
form us  whether  this  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority  side  and  with  the  full 
committee  as  well? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  It  iias  been  cleared 
with  the  full  committee  and  with  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Burton],  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdiaw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FBI    CONGRATULATED    ON    APPRE- 
HENSION OF  JAMES  EARL  RAY 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio?  I 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
of  the  capture  of  James  Earl  Ray.  suspect 
in  the  slaying  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
in  London  made  headlines  on  last  Satur- 
day, June  8.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
occasion  to  congratulate  the  efficient  men 
and  women  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  its  Director.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  The  excellent  workinp:  relation- 
ship with  the  British  and  Canadian  au- 
thorities has  been  well  demonstrated. 
The  prompt  identification  of  the  suspect 
and  his  location — in  the  face  of  great 
odds  and  in  spite  of  countless  arduous 
miles  of  flight — have  come  to  be  ex- 
pected performance  on  the  part  of  the 
FBI.  At  least  to  the  law-abiding  citi- 
zens, it  is  reassuring  indeed  to  know  that 
the  FBI,  with  its  quiet  competence  and 
dedication  to  the  security  of  the  Nation, 
is  standing  by.  It  is  hoped  that  the  des- 
perate but  futile  flight  of  suspect  James 
Earl  Ray  will  not  only  be  another  victory 
for  the  FBI  over  the  criminal  but  will 
serve  as  a  deterrent  to  other  would-be 
assailants.  , 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  necessary  for  me  to  be  absent  on 
June  6  when  rollcalls  170  and  171  were 
had  in  the  House.  I  would  like  the  Rec- 
ord to  show  had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  on  both  rollcalls. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ACCOUNTS,  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION.  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Accounts  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  sit  during 
general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  NATIONAL  COM- 
MISSION ON  THE  CAUSES  AND 
PREVENTION  OF  VIOLENCE  TO 
COMPEL  THE  ATTENDANCE  AND 
TESTIMONY  OF  WITNESSES  AND 
THE   PRODUCTION   OF   EVIDENCE 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  1298)  authorizing  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Preven- 
tion of  Violence  to  compel  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  evidence.    • 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 

follows : 

H.J.  Res.  1298 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  fa)  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  joint  resolution,  the  term  "Com- 
mission" means  the  Commission  created  by 
the  President  by  Executive  Order  11412, 
dated  June  10,  1968. 

(b)  The  Commission,  or  any  member  of  the 
Commission  when  so  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mission, shall  have  power  to  issue  subpenas 
requiring  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  evidence 
that  relates  to  any  matter  under  investiga- 
tion by  the  Commission.  The  Commission,  or 
any  member  or  any  agent  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Commission  for  such  purpose, 
may  administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  exam- 
ine witnesses,  and  receive  evidence.  Such 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 


of  such  evidence  may  be  required  from  any 
place  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  at  any  designated  place  of  hearing. 

(c)  In  case  of  conttunacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  to  any  person  und«" 
subsection  (b).  any  court  of  the  United 
States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the 
inquiry  is  carried  on  or  the  person  guilty  of 
oonttunacy  or  refusal  to  obey  is  found  or 
resides,  upon  application  by  the  Commission 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  Issue  to  such  per- 
son an  order  requiring  such  jjerson  to  appear 
before  the  Commission,  its  member,  agent, 
or  agency,  there  to  produce  evidence  if  so 
ordered,  or  there  to  give  testimony  touching 
the  matter  under  investigation  or  In  ques- 
tion: and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order 
of  the  court  may  be  treated  by  said  court 
.-vs  a  contempt  thereof. 

(d)  Process  and  papers  of  the  Commis- 
sion, Its  member,  agent,  or  agency,  may  be 
served  either  upon  the  witness  In  person 
or  by  registered  mall  or  by  telegraph  or  by 
leaving  a  copy  thereof  at  the  residence  or 
principal  ofBce  or  place  of  business  of  the 
person  required  to  be  served.  The  verified 
return  by  the  individual  so  serving  the  same, 
setting  forth  the  manner  of  such  service, 
shall  be  proof  of  the  same,  and  the  return 
post  office  receipt  or  telegraph  receipt  there- 
for when  registered  and  mailed  or  tele- 
graphed as  aforesaid  shall  be  proof  of  service 
of  the  same.  Witnesses  summoned  before  the 
Commission,  Its  member,  agent,  or  agency, 
shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that 
are  paid  witnesses  in  courts  of  the  United 
States,  and  witnesses  whose  depositions  arc 
taken  and  the  persons  taking  the  same  shall 
severally  be  entitled  to  the  same  fees  as  are 
paid  for  like  services  In  the  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

(e)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
books,  records,  correspondence,  documents, 
or  other  evidence  In  obedience  to  a  subpena. 
on  the  groimd  that  the  testimony  or  evi- 
dence required  of  him  may  tend  to  Incrimi- 
nate him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or 
forfeiture;  but  no  Individual  shall  be  prose- 
cuted or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or  for- 
feiture (except  demotion  or  removal  from 
office)  for  or  on  account  of  any  transaction, 
matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he  is 
compelled,  after  having  claimed  his  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  to  testify  or  pro- 
duce evidence,  except  that  such  Individual 
so  testifying  shall  not  be  exempt  from  prose- 
cution and  punishment  for  perjury  com- 
mitted in  so  testlfjrlng. 

(f)  All  process  of  any  court  to  which 
application  may  be  made  under  this  joint 
resolution  may  be  served  In  the  judicial  dis- 
trict wherein  the  person  required  to  be  served 
is  found  or  resides. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reser\ing  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  propound 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  assuming  that 
this  is  the  usual  request  for  subpena 
and  other  powers  to  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  another  allegedly  coequal 
branch  of  Government,  would  it  be  in 
order,  if  objection  were  heard  by  the 
Chair,  for  it  to  be  brought  back  for  more 
deliberate  consideration  through  the 
Committee  on  Rules? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  if  objection  is  heard,  then  the  mat- 
ter will  not  be  considered  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  A  further  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 
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Mr.  HALL.  By  what  technique  would  it 
be  brought  back  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  how  soon  could  this  be  accomplished 
under  otlier  than  an  objection  to  unani- 
mous consent? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  unable  to 
answer  that  question.  There  are  several 
methods.  The  Chair  .supposes  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
could  confer  with  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  and  satisfy  the  gentleman  from 
Mis.souri  and,  a-ssumine;  the  gentleman 
from  Mis.souri  is  the  only  one  who  might 
object — I  am  not  saying  that  the  srcntle- 
man  will — then  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest could  a^ain  be  submitted.  Other- 
vise  the  resolution  would  have  to  be  in- 
troduced and  referred  to  a  committee 
and  committee  action  taken  theron. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
.Speaker. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  would  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  if  in  this  rc.solu- 
'ion,  which  has  not  previously  been  made 
available  to  tlie  Members  and  which  we 
therefore  have  not  had  a  chance  to  study, 
ppru.se,  or  jjonder  over,  or  render  prudent 
judgment  on.  before  granting  a  unani- 
mous-con.sent  request:  if  tliere  is  any- 
rliing  in  this  resolution  .submitted  by  the 
-'entleman  from  New  York  that  would 
dve  even  the  remotest  tacit  consent  to 
•he  approval  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chief  Executive? 

Mr.  CELLER.  No:  there  would  not  be. 
This  is  simply  giving  the  Commission 
the  riffht  of  subpena  power. 

I  want  to  .say  to  the  gentleman  prior 
10  making  my  unanimous-con-sent  re- 
cjuest  I  communicated  v.ith  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  committee, 
*he  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCul- 
LOCHl,  v.-ho  offered  no  objection  and  ap- 
i:>roved  of  it.  Tliis  was  exactly  the  proce- 
dure that  was  followed  in  connection 
vith  the  granting  of  subpena  power  to 
the  Warren  Commission  concerning  the 
a.ssassination  of  the  late  lamented  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  It  is  exactly  the  proce- 
dure that  was  followed  in  connection 
v.ith  the  Kemer  Commission  on  civil 
disorders. 

There  is  no  departure  whatsover  from 
precedent  on  that  point. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
fiAsure  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
•  he  language  is  identical  to  the  lan.2;uage 
-;rantin,2:  such  powers  to  other  commis- 
■uons? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  language  is  identi- 
cal. I  have  the  two  resolutions  lUEht  be- 
fore me.  One  v.-as  Public  Law  90-6 i  and 
the  other  was  Public  Law  88-202. 

Mr.  HALL.  Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  in  ef- 
fect assuring  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  this  resolution 
does  not  establish  a  precedent,  and  in- 
deed that  there  is  precedent  therefor  in 
'he  legislative  body  for  ^ranting  nil  of 
'hese  !507-crs  to  Presidentially  appointed 
commissions  where  we  have  authorized 
''■ther  anci  ."^imilar  commissions  in  the 
'^ist  ? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 
rxiV 1050— Part  13 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom  New 
York? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Tliis  is  the  first  lime 
I  have  seen  the  resolution,  but  I  note  it 
provides  for  the  i^ayment  of  witness  fees, 
mileage,  and  other  costs  of  one  kind  and 
another. 

Where  is  it  proposed  to  get  the  money 
with  which  to  pay  the  cost  of  this  brand- 
new  Commission,  the  second  or  third 
such  Commission  to  deal  with  violence 
and  disorders?  Where  is  it  proposed  to 
get  the  money?  The  resolution  appar- 
ently is  .silent  on  that  point. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Tliat  would  be  a  matter 
for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
make  some  allowance  for  the  expenditure 
of  these  funds.  The  amount  would  not  be 
large;  it  could  not  be  large. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  am  not  too  sure 
about  that.  However,  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  it  as  being  similar  in  vein  to  the 
Warren  Commis.sion  in  respon.se  to  a 
question  v.iiich  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Hall]  propounded. 

This  resolution  is  open  ended  as  to 
finances.  Would  the  expen.ses  be  jjaid  out 
of  the  Presidenf.s  contingency  funds  or 
one  of  his  contingency  funds? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Is  it  pos.sible  that  that 
is  so.  I  v.ill  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
those  who  have  been  appointed  to  the 
Commission  are  representative  of  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  extravagance  wiiat- 
soever.  I  am  quite  .sure  that  it  would 
represent  a  situation  such  as  was  repre- 
sented with  the  Warren  Commission  and 
with  reference  to  the  same  situation  on 
the  President's  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  resolution  is  entitled 
"Authorizing  the  National  Commission 
on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence 
to  Compel  the  Attendance  and  Testimony 
of  Witnesses  and  the  Production  of  Evi- 
dence." 

Is  this  hmited  to.  and  what  is  meant 
by  -violence?"  Is  it  propo.sed  that  this 
Commission  also  go  into  civil  disorders, 
riots,  and  that  .sort  of  thing?  What  i5  the 
purpose  of  the  Commission? 

Mr.  CELLER.  We  have  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  of  violence  that  has  been  com- 
mitted throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  and  in  my  opinion 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Government  it- 
self, the  executive  branch  and  the  lepis- 
lative  branch  of  the  Government,  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  this  \ioIence.  It  cov- 
ers, undoubtedly,  civil  disorders  and  the 
v.-idespread  use  of  firearms.  I  will  st.nte 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
in  my  opinion  the  resolution  or.  rather, 
the  appointment  of  this  Commission  was 
more  or  less  trinEorcd  by  the  dreadful  act 
which  we  had  just  tins  past  week  involv- 
ing the  assassination  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Nev.'  York  and  other  acts  of 
\iolence  such  as  those  in  connection  v.ith 
the  deatji  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  as 
well  as  the  two  marines  to  whom  the 
gentleman  from  lov.a  referred  the  otlier 
day.  It  would  be  directed  toward  those 
acts  of  violence.  I  am  quite  sure  that  we 
cannot  remain  apathetic  until  we  have 
the  root  causes  of  these  acts  of  violence 
established.  If  we  can  a.scertain  the  root 
causes,  then  we  might  get  at  something 


in  the  nature  of  a  cure — not  only  the 
prevention  of  such  acts  of  violence  but 
tlie  cure  thereof  and  what  is  causing  this 
dreadful  scourge  of  violence  that  is 
plaguing  the  country.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  no  doubts  con- 
cerninc;  the  fact  that  these  acts  of  vio- 
lence are  affecting  the  whole  Nation  and 
that  .something  must  be  done  concerning 
these  matters. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  w«-had  a  commission,  I  have 
forgotten  the  specific  title,  headed  by  the 
Governor  of  Illinois.  And  if  I  remember 
correctly  it  produced — I  am  sure  at  a 
ver>'  substantial  expense  to  the  taxpayers 
of  this  coiuitry — a  voluminous  report  on 
civil  disorders  and  riots,  and  so  on  and 
so  forth.  Must  we  create  a  new  commis- 
sion? Do  we  not  have  a  Department  of 
Justice?  Do  we  not  iiave  agencies  of  the 
Grovernment  already  established  and 
staffed,  that  can  go  into  the.se  matters? 
Why.  every  time  we  turn  around  and  run 
into  a  problem,  .should  we  organize  a 
brandnev,'  commission  to  go  into  .some- 
thing? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  does  well  to  point  out  these 
situations,  but  in  my  humble  opinion — 
and  it  is  very  humble^the  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders  was  strictly  limited  to 
the  disorders  which  sprung  from  racism 
and  race  difficulties.  This  is  a  commis- 
sion that  is  to  look  into  a  situation  that 
is  far  wider  and  deeper;  namely,  vio- 
lence— and  violence  encompasses  a  great 
deal  of  evil — much  more  evil  than  was 
involved  in  the  other  commission. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well.  I  hope  that  the  day 
will  come  when  the  facihties  of  Govern- 
ment already  established  will  go  into 
these  matters.  We  have  committees  in 
Congress  that  can  go  into  these  matters 
if  they  were  so  disiwsed,  rather  than 
creating  brandnew  commissions  at  a 
very  substantial  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 
Moreover,  it  seems  that  nothing  ever 
hapi^ens  as  a  result  of  these  commissions 
that  are  so  easily  established  by  the 
President,  or  by  Congress  at  such  a  high 
cost. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders, and  on  which  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  !Mr. 
McCt'LLocH]  was  a  veiw  prominent  mem- 
ber, that  a  number  of  bills  have  emanated 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  we  are  ver>-  hopeful  that  the  final 
effect  of  those  measures  will  be  to  dis- 
sipate tlie  causes  or  some  of  the  causes 
referred  to  in  the  report  of  that 
Commis.sion. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  the 
regular  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  witlidraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  BliACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reseiwing  the  right  to  object 

Th.e  SPEAKER.  Tlie  regular  order  has 
been  demanded. 

Mr.  GROSS.  \Vhat  is  the  regular  or- 
der? 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  regular  order  is: 
Is  there  objection  +0  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  liom  New  York? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN,  Mr.  Srx'aker.  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object^ 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
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Ohio  has  demanded  the  regular  order, 
and  the  regular  order  is;  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mi-.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names;  . 

(Roll  No.  1741 

Abemethy  Parbstein  Long,  La. 

Anderson.  Flynt  McMillan 

Tenn.  Foley  MaUliard 

Andrews,  Ala.      Pord.  Mayne 

Annunzio  William  D.  Murphy,  III. 

Ashbrook  Gailagher  O'Hura,  111. 

Ayres  Gardner  O'Neal,  Ga. 

Baring  Geitys  Pelly 

Battln  Giaimo  Pool 

BeU  Gilbert  Price.  Tex. 

Bolton  Green,  Oreg.  PuclnBia 

Bow  Hagan  Rees 

Bush  Hansen,  Idaho  Resnlck 

Carter  Hardy  Rivers 

Cowger  Harrison  Ronan 

Daddarlo  Hebert  Rooney,  N.Y. 

DHWson  Hcistoskl  Rostenkowskl 

Derwiuski  Herlong  Teague.  Tex. 

Digg3  Holland  Thompson,  N.J. 

Dingell  Karsten  Whalen 

Donohue  Keliy  Whltten 

Dorn  Kluczynskl  Wright 

Dulskl  Kornegay  Zwach 

EMns.  Tenn.  Kyros 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Price  of  Illinois'.  On  this  rollcall  364 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED 
REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  w£is  no  objection.  I 


ADVERTISING  IN  PROGRAM  OF 
NATIONAL  POLITICAL  CONVEN- 
TION 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mi'.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
be  discharged  from  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  iH.R.  17325)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  advertising  in  a  convention 
program  of  a  national  political  conven- 
tion, and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object — 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  object,  because  I 
favor  the  enactment  of  this  legislation — 
I  do  so  in  order  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means  may  give 
us  an  explanation  of  the  legislation.  I 
yield  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

The  bill  was  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  and  myself  because 
of  the  interest  that  had  been  expressed 
to  both  of  us  by  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  National  Committees  in  the 
matter  of  defraying  the  cost  of  conduct- 
ing the  two  conventions  this  year. 
Present  law  denies  a  deduction  for  an 
amount  paid  or  incmTed  for  advertising 
in  a  convention  program  of  a  political 
party.  This  limitation  presently  applies 
whether  or  not  the  amount  paid  or  in- 
cmTed might  otherwise  be  deductible  as 
an  ordinaiy  and  necessai-y  business  ex- 
pense. Thus,  the  existing  section  276ta) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
provides  in  part  that; 

No  deduction  otherwise  allowable  for  In- 
come tax  purposes  shall  be  allowed  lor  any 
jjnount  paid  or  incurred  for  advertising  in  a 
convention  program  of  a  political  party. 

The  bill  would  change  that  provision 
so  as  to  allow  a  deduction  for  Lhe  cost  of 
this  advertising  under  certain  limited  cir- 
cumstances. An  amount  paid  or  incurred 
for  advertising  in  a  political  convention 
program  which  is  not  deductible  under 
tills  bill  is  not  deductible  under  any  cir- 
cumstance. The  basic  limitation  of 
existing  law  which  denies  a  deduction  for 
indirect  contributions  to  political  parties 
produces  this  result. 

The  bill  allows  a  deduction  for  an 
amount  paid  or  incurred  for  advertising 
in  a  political  convention  program  only  if 
the  convention  is  one  held  to  nominate 
candidates  for  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  for  the  deduction  to  be  avail- 
able, the  proceeds  from  the  convention 
program  must  be  used  solely  to  defray 
the  costs  of  conducting  the  convention — 
or  a  subsequent  convention  of  the  party 
held  for  the  same  purpose.  Finally,  under 
the  bill,  an  amount  paid  or  incurred  for 
advertising  in  a  political  convention  pro- 
gram is  deductible  only  if  the  amount  is 
reasonable  in  light  of  the  business  the 
taxpayer  may  expect  to  receive,  first,  di- 
rectly as  a  result  of  the  advertising,  or 
second,  as  a  result  of  the  convention 
being  held  in  an  area  where  the  tax- 
payer has  a  pilncipal  place  of  business. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  so 
many  safeguards  contained  in  the  bill 
that  I  question  the  necessity  of  having 
all  of  them  listed  therein.  I  feel  it  would 
have  been  sufficient  had  we  merely  said 
that  these  amounts  are  deductible  when 
so  expended,  so  long  as  the  proceeds 
from  the  convention  publication  are  used 
solely  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  conven- 
tion. But  we  took  additional  steps  in 
order  to  safeguard  against  any  possible 
abuse. 

This  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  highly 
desirable  by  both  of  our  political  parties 
for  use  in  the  upcoming  conventions  and 


we  felt  we  should  pass  it  now,  because  of 
the  necessity  of  both  of  our  parties  pro- 
ceeding as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  de- 
veloping of  the  publication  and  the  con- 
sideration of  the  advertising  that  would 
be  in  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ( Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois  I .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  17325 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o) 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  section 
276  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  ol  1954  (re- 
lating CO  certain  indirect  contributions  ;o 
political  parties  1  is  amended  by  redesign.it- 
ing  subsection  ici  as  (d),  and  by  insertiii..' 
alter  subsection  ib)  the  foUov.'ing  new  svio- 
section : 

"(c)  Advertising  in  .\  Convention  Pro- 
GR.^M  OF  A  National  Political  Convention. — 
Subsection  i  a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  amount 
paid  or  incurred  for  advertising  in  a  conven- 
tion program  of  a  political  party  dlstrlbuttn 
in  connection  with  a  convention  held  for  tiie 
purpose  of  nominating  candidates  for  the  o:- 
flces  of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  if  the  proceeds  ;rom  such  pro- 
gram are  used  solely  to  deiray  the  costs  oi 
conducting  such  convention  lor  a  subse- 
quent convention  of  such  p.irty  held  for  suc.i 
purpose)  and  the  amount  pa.d  or  incurred 
for  such  advertising  is  reasonable  in  light  .•: 
the  business  the  taxp.iyer  may  expect  : 
receive — 

■■(1)  directly  as  a  result  of  such  adverti.-- 
ing,  or 

■■(2)  as  a  result  of  the  convention  beinj 
held  in  an  area  in  which  the  taxpayer  has  ?- 
principal  place  of  business." 

Sec.  2,  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  amounts  paid  :' 
incurred  on  or  after  January  1,  1968. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  I.  line  3.  strike  out  all  down 
through  and  including  line  8.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof: 

"That  subsection  (a)  of  section  276  of  the 
Internal  Re\enue  Code  of  1954  i  relating  to 
certam  indirect  contributions  to  poUtic.U 
parties)  shall". 

And  on  page  2.  line  15,  strike  out  "amend- 
ments made  by"  and  insert  in  lieu  therec: 
"first  section  of". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrosseo 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRI- 
ATION   BILL,    1968 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  oi 
the  bill  <H.R.  17734)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pm-- 
poses;  and  pending  that  motion.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  2  hours,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
LMr.  Jonas]  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
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tion  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE     COMMITTEE     OF     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  17734,  with 
Mr.  O'Har.a  of  Michigan  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  Mahon]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  t:entleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

This  is  the  seventh  general  appropria- 
tion bill  that  has  been  before  the  House 
this  session— two  supplementals  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  1968  and  five  regular 
bills  dealing  with  fiscal  1969. 

BILLS    tOR    1969 

I  believe  tlie  Members  would  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  on  tlie  five  bills  for 
fiscal  year  1969  we  have  tlius  far  adopted 
in  the  House,  we  have  reduced  the  new 
budget  oblipational  authority  requests  by 
S5  billion-plus,  in  consequence  of  which, 
according  to  our  best  tentative  estimates, 
we  have  reduced  budgeted  1969  expendi- 
tures by  about  SI. 125  billion. 

Members,  of  course,  are  also  interested 
in  the  timing  of  the  remaining  regular 
annual  bills  for  1969.  The  public  works 
appropriation  bill,  a  bill  involving  some 
S4.9  billion  in  new  requests,  is  scheduled 
to  be  before  the  House  next  week. 

The  legislative  branch  appropriation 
bill  is  scheduled  to  be  before  the  House 
the  following  week. 

The  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  is  also  scheduled  at  this  time 
for  the  week  after  next. 

There  is  yet  no  authorization  bill  en- 
acted for  major  portions  of  the  Defense 
appropriation  bill,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  when  this,  the  largest  of  all  the 
appropriation  bills,  will  be  before  the 
House. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  the  militarj- 
construction  bill.  The  authorization  bill 
for  military  construction  is  not  yet 
enacted. 

It  will  probably  be  about  2  weeks  be- 
fore the  Transportation  appropriation 
bill  will  be  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  District  of  Columbia  bill  must 
await  the  authorization  of  certain  reve- 
nues before  it  can  properly  be  presented 
to  the  House. 

And  as  you  know,  the  foreign  assist- 
ance appropriation  bill  is  dependent  on 
an  armual  authorization  bill,  which 
neither  House  has  yet  passed. 

In  addition  to  those  measures,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  a  final  supple- 
mental for  fiscal  1969  before  Congi-ess 
finally  adjourns,  to  take  action  on  vari- 
ous items  deferred  from  the  regular 
bills  for  lack  of  authorization,  and 
otherwise. 


THE    PENDING    SUPPLEMENTAL    HILL 

The  bill  before  us  would  provide  some 
$6,255  billion  in  new  budget  lobligation- 
al)  authority,  and  about  S2.674  billion 
through  release  of  reserves  established 
against  previously  appropriated  funds 
under  authority  of  Public  Law  90-218 
of  the  last  session.  It  will  be  discussed 
at  some  lenath  by  other  members  of 
the  committee  and  of  the  House  as  we 
take  up  the  various  chapters. 

But  in  summary,  the  bill  before  us  is 
Ijelow  the  President's  budget  requests  by 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 
--more  precisely,  S762.3  million.  This  is 
a  reduction  in  fiscal  1968  appropriation 
requests— not  fiscal  1969— and  we  have 
been  ijointing  more  and  more  toward 
fiscal  19fi9 

The  major  items  in  this  bill,  dollar- 
wise,  are  for  defense,  for  increased  pav 
costs  for  military  and  civilian  .govern- 
ment workers,  and  for  grants  to  states 
for  public  assistance. 

On  paec  2  of  the  committee  report— 
and  I  commend  the  reading  of  the  com- 
mittee report  to  the  Members- -there  is 
a  breakdown  of  the  principal  sums  in- 
cluded: 

In  new  funds  for  Southeast  Asia  mili- 
tary requirements.  S3.8  billion,  in  addi- 
tion to  release  of  .some  S2.345  billion  of 
reserves  under  Public  Law  90-218. 

For  grants  to  States  to  meet  increased 
costs  of  medicaid  and  other  jjublic  assist- 
ance proarams.  SI, 135  million.  That  is 
the  second  largest  item. 

For  pay  increase  costs,  SI. 009  million. 

Tlien,  S373  million  for  increased  medi- 
cai-c  costs  and  the  unexpectedly  larger 
number  of  older  Americans  who  are  now 
benefiting  from  the  program. 

For  mlhtary  assistance  to  the  Republic 
of  South  Korea,  SlOO  million.  We  have 
to  strengthen  the  defenses  of  that  coun- 
try and  increase  their  capacity  to  deter 
aggression  especially  from  the  Com- 
munists to  the  north. 

To  cover  the  costs  for  fire  and  flood 
damage  to  Federal  propertv,  S55.9  mil- 
lion. 

For  veterans  pensions  and  compensa- 
tion, $47.5  million. 

To  pay  claims  and  judgments  against 
the  United  States  for  loss  or  damage  to 
life  and  property,  $16.7  million. 

I  think  the  first  paragraph  on  page  3 
of  the  report  will  be  of  some  interest  to 
you.  It  is  only  a  few  lines  and  I  shall  read 
it: 

Tlie  committee  is  advised  that,  as  of  a 
recent  date,  the  grand  total  reserves  estab- 
lished under  Public  Law  90-218  aegregrate 
approximately  $6.1  billion,  against  funds 
available  for  obligation  in  fiscal  year  1968. 
The  committee  bill  proposes  release  of  ap- 
proximately $2.7  bUllon  of  this  amount. 

In  other  words,  last  year  beyond  our 
regular  bills— in  what  was  known  as 
House  Joint  Resolution  888 — we  provided 
for  additional  reductions  in  obhaational 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1968.  Some  of 
these  fundo  are  proposed  to  be  released, 
as  indicated  in  this  portion  of  the  report. 
But  the  larger  portion  of  the  funds  have 
not  been  released. 

I  would  say,  speaking  generally,  that 
the  $762.3  million  reduction  was  about 
the  best  that  the  committee  could  do 
under   all    the    circumstances.    We    are 


aware  that  the  House  anticipates  vot- 
ing—probably next  week— on  a  com- 
bined expenditure  cut  and  tax  bill.  We 
tried,  in  our  general  approach  to  this  bill, 
to  keep  in  mind  the  necessities  of  the 
present  budget  crisis  and  the  severe  re- 
ductions in  spending  which  will  be  nec- 
essary if  the  conference  agreement  on 
the  tax  bill  is  adopted.  Some  items  could 
have  been  increased;  additional  items 
could  have  been  included  but  this  would 
have  been  out  of  step  with  what  seems  to 
be  the  mood  of  the  Congress  and  the 
country  to  liold  spending  to  some  more 
reasonable  level  at  this  time  of  great 
fiscal  stringency. 

I  believe  this  is  all  I  will  have  to  say 
at  this  time  and  as  the  debate  progresses 
in  the  2-hour  period,  other  a.spects  of 
the  pending  bill  will  be  presented. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  excerpts  from  the  report  sum- 
marizing more  precisely  and  in  some 
greater  detail  what  I  have  undertaken  to 
highlight; 

.SCOPE    AND    SUMMART    OF    THE    BILL 

The  Committee  considered  requests  for 
new  budget  tobllgatlonal)  authority  for  fis- 
cal year  1968  aggregating  $6,716,514,679.  In 
.idditlon,  the  Committee  considered  requests 
for  release  of  funds  reperved  purs\iant  to 
Title  II  of  Public  Law  90-218  aggregating 
52,976,051.100.  Estimates  for  Items  pertaining 
to  the  Senate  are  excluded  as  is  customary. 
The  requests  are  contained  in  House  Docu- 
ments ntmibered  254.  255,  274,  315,  316,  and 
317.  The  requests  for  funds  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  returning  veterans 
and  Federal  employees  in  House  Document 
254,  for  Federal-Aid  Highways  in  House  Doc- 
ument 274  and  for  claims  and  judgments  In 
House  Documents  254  and  258  were  handled 
in  separate  measures  (H.J.  Res.  1229  and 
H.J.  Res.  1268)  and  are  excluded  irom  the 
amounts  set  forth  above  H.J.  Res.  1229  was 
approved  on  April  12,  1968;  H.J.  Res.  1268 
passed  the  House  on  May  9,  1968,  and  is 
pending  in  the  Senate. 

The  Committee  bill  totals  $6,255,318,924  In 
new  budget  (obllgatlonal)  authority  and 
$2,674,902,800  in  releases  of  reserved  funds 
piu-suant  to  Public  Law  90-218.  The  bill  has 
been  set  up  under  three  titles,  title  I  dealing 
with  the  estimates  contained  in  House  Docu- 
ments 254,  255,  274.  315,  and  317  Including 
some  amounts  for  pay  Increases;  title  II,  the 
increased  pay  costs  contained  in  House  Doc- 
ument 316;  and  general  provisions  under 
title  III. 

The  supplemental  appropriations  recom- 
mended in  the  accompanying  bill  are  re- 
quired, in  major  part,  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war  In  Southeast  Asia  and  for  carrying  out 
provisions  of  legislation  enacted  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  The  remainder  of 
the  amount  carried  in  the  bill  Is  primarily 
for  workload  and  mandatory  increases  under 
previously  authorized  programs. 

The  following  list  sets  forth  some  of  the 
more  significant  programs  and  amounts  rec- 
ommended therefor  In  the  accompanvlnif 
bill:  »-     J     B 

$3.8  bUlion  for  Southeast  Asia  military  re- 
quirements. 

$1,135.0  million  for  grants  to  States  to 
meet  increased  cost«  of  Medicaid  and  other 
public  assistance  piograms. 

$1,009.0  million  for  military  and  civilian 
pay  Increases  and  related  costs. 

$373.0  million  for  increased  Medicare  costs 
and  the  unexpectedly  larger  number  of  older 
Americans  who  are  r.ow  benefiting  f.-om  the 
program. 

$100  million  for  mlliUry  assisUnce  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea  to  help  strenethen  her  de- 
fenses and  her  capacity  to  deter  aggression. 
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$55.9  minion  to  cover  the  costs  of  Are  and 
flood  damage  to  Federal  property. 

$47.5  million  for  veterans  pensions  and 
compensation. 

$16.7  million  to  pay  claims  and  JudgmenU 
against  the  United  States  for  loss  or  damage 
to  life  and  property. 

Details  of  the  the  Committee's  recommen- 
dations are  net  out  In  the  several  Individual 
chapter  explanations. 

APPROXIMATE    EFFECT    ON     1968    BtJTKSET    TOTALS 

(In  January  1968  Budget) 
Ncio  budget  auttiority.—.Ml  of  the  amounts 
of  new  budget  (obllgatlonal)  authority  in 
the  )3ill— with  the  exception  of  the  53.791 
billion  for  the  Southeast  .\sla  emergency 
fund — are  encompassed  within  the  total 
shown  for  fiscal  1968  in  the  1969  budget  of 
last  January,  either  as  specific  line  Item 
amounts  or  in  the  general  lump-sum  con- 
tingency provis.u.n.  Tlius.  with  the  one  major 
exception,  the  1963  new  budget  authority 
totals  are  not  breached.  The  committee  is 
recommending  reductlors— aside  from  $108.9 
milUoa  in  the  Southeast  .-Xsla  Item — of 
$352.3  naiiUon.  Of  this  amount.  .i>78  1  million 
is  In  title  I.  ^nd  S274  2  million  Is  in  title 
n  relating  to  increased  pay  costs. 

Release  of  Public  Law  90-218  re svrres.— In 
connection  with  the  many  provisions  for  re- 
lease from  reserves  established  against  1968 
funds  pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-218  (H.J. 
Res.  8881.  the  committee  considered  release 
estimates  of  32.976.1  million,  consisting  of 
some  $2.629  6  million  associated  with  addi- 
tional special  Vietnam  costs  and  some  S346.5 
million  otherwise.  The  committee  recom- 
mends reductions  of  $301.1  million  In  such 
requests  for  releases— ?284  6  minion  against 
the  special  Southeast  .\sia  item  (allowing  re- 
lease of  32.345  bimon'  and  a  net  reduction 
against  such  release  requests  otherwise  of 
$16.6  million  fallowing  $329.9  million  of  such 
releases  otherwise ) . 

The  committee  is  advised  that,  as  of  a 
recent  date,  the  grand  total  reserves  estab- 
lished under  Public  Law  90-218  aggregate 
approximately  56.1  blUinn,  against  funds 
available  for" obligation  in  fiscal  year  1968. 
The  committee  bill  proposes  release  of  ap- 
proxlmai;'.y  32  7  billion  of  this  amotuit. 

The  releases  of  reserves  under  Public  Law 
90-218  involve  previously  appropriated  funds 
that  would  not.  in  the  absence  of  congres- 
sional action  In  this  or  some  other  bill,  be 
available  for  use  in  fiscal  1968.  These  funds 
are,  in  all  instances  except  perhaps  some 
indeterminate  portion  of  the  sprcial  Vietnam 
item,  proposed  to  be  released  for  1968  ex- 
pendlttires  that  were  encompassed  within 
the  fiscal  1968  budget  expenditure  totals 
shown  in  the  budget  last  January. 

In  summary,  the  S6.1  billion  placed  In  re- 
serve pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-218,  to- 
gether with  the  $5.1  billion  reduction  in 
obligations  made  as  a  result  of  actions  in  the 
regular  1968  bills  last  .session,  brings  the 
total  reduction  in  obligations  originally 
budeet€d  for  fiscal  year  1968  to  some  $11.2 
billion.  Thus  the  release  of  some  $2.7  billion 
of  reser -es  proposed  in  this  bill  reduces  this 
total  to  about  S8.5  billion. 

1968  Bridget  expenditures. — Generally  In 
respect  to  estimated  budget  outlays  (expend- 
itures) shown  for  fiscal  1968  In  the  1969 
budcet.  the  President  indicates  fH.  Doc.  315 
of  May  21)  that  the  military  situation  in 
Asia  calls  for  increased  expenditures  of  S2.5 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1968.  Some  of  this  In- 
crease stems  from  accelerated  expenditure 
of  available  funds,  some  from  the  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  for  the  Emergency  Pitnd. 
Southeast  Asia.  The  effect  of  the  committee 
action  in  reducing  both  new  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority and  releases  of  reserved  funds  for 
Southe-ast  Asia  will  probably  result  in  a  de- 
crease in  the  order  of  SlOO  million  in  the 
estimated  increase  in  expenditures. 

With  respect  to  the  probable  impact  of 
the  amounts  recommended  in  this  bill  on 
estimated    1968    budget    outlays     (expendi- 


tures). It  is  estimated  that  committee  re- 
ductions in  new  budget  authority  and  re- 
lea-ses  of  reserves  (other  than  for  the  spe- 
cial Southeast  Asia  costs)  will  result  in  1968 
budgeted  expenditure  reductions  of  approxi- 
mately $294  million. 

«  •  •  •  • 

TITLE    II — INCREASED    PAY    COSTS 

This  title  of  the  bill  deals  exclusively  with 
additional  funds  required  for  increased  pay 
costs  authorized  by  or  pursuant  to  law  for 
military  and  civilian  employees  in  all  three 
branches  of  government  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  specific  requests  are  con- 
tained in  House  Document  316 

Title  I  of  this  bill,  which  deals  primarily 
with  additional  funds  required  for  program 
or  workload  increases,  also  Includes  funds 
for  pay  Increases  for  those  agencies  which 
have  both  workload  and  pay  increase  re- 
quirements. 

Tlie  total  estimated  cost  of  pay  Increases 
for  fiscal  vear  1968  authorized  by  or  pursu- 
ant to  law,  and  dealt  with  In  both  titles. 
amounts  to  approximately  $1,468,100,000. 
This  amount  includes  $680  2  minion  for  civil- 
ian personnel  under  Public  Law  90-206. 
$635.6  million  for  military  personnel  under 
Public  Law  90-207,  $135.9  million  for  wage- 
board  employees,  and  $16.3  million  for  civil- 
ian personnel  under  other  laws  and  actions. 

Of  the  $1,468  1  million  total  estimated 
cost  of  pay  increases  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

$239.4  million  is  being  absorbed  through 
administrative  action  of  the  departments 
and  agencies: 

$224.3  million  Is  provided  In  Title  I  of  this 
BUI  by  appropriation  of  NOA  and  by  re- 
leases "of  reserves  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
90-218; 


$784.7  million  is  provided  In  Title  IX  by 
appropriation  of  NOA.  by  releases  of  re- 
serves pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-218  and 
by  transfers  between  appropriations; 

$219.7  million  has  been  cut  from  the  budg- 
et requests,  requiring  further  absorption 
by   the  departments  and  agencies. 

Additional  details  concerning  increased 
pay  cofts  will  be  found  In  House  Document 
316 

TTTLE    III — GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Sections  301-303  are  technical  provisions 
of  language  necessary  to  facilitate  the  pay- 
ment of  such  Increases  as  may  be  granted  to 
civilian  employees  under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  90-206  and  to  military  personnel 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  90-207. 
to  become  effective  July  1,  1968.  The.se  pro- 
visions are  necessary,  in  part,  to  comply  with 
the  Antl-Deftclency  Act  and  will  permit  ap- 
propriations to  be  apportioned  on  a  deficiency 
basis  to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet  such 
pav  increases. 

The  1969  Budget  did  not  Include,  in  spe- 
cific appropriations,  the  amounts  necessary 
for  the  Julv  1  Increase  even  though  an  esti- 
mated overall  sum  of  $1,600,000,000  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Budget  totals. 

By  authorizing  deficiency  apportionments 
rather  than  providing  specific  amounts  f.^r 
1969  pay  Increases  at  this  time.  It  is  expected 
that  considerable  amounts  can  be  saved  by 
forcing  absorption  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible. 

«  •  •  •  • 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  budget 
estimates  and  amounts  recommended  In  the 
bill: 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIOMAL)  AUTHORITY  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENOtO 

\N  THE  BILL 


Chapter 
No. 


Department  or  activity 


Budget  estiTiales 


Recotnmended  in     Bill  compared  v;ith 
the  bill  estimates 


TITLE  I 
I    Agriculture:  (Release  otPublicLaw  90-218  reserves)....  ($20,510,000)         ($18,786,000)       (-$1,724,000) 

"     ''^'^Ne*  budoet  Oblieational)  authority  4,095.412,000  3,945,827,000  -149,585,000 

(Release  of  PudllcUw  9^^^^^^^^^  '  (2.629,600,000)      (2,351.600.000)      (-278,000,000) 

III  District  of  Columbia;  New  budget  (obhgational)  author-  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  _^^^^^^^ 

IV  ForeignbperationsiNew'budgeKobligationaDauthonti.  105,500,000  100,000,000  -5.500,000 

^    '"Snfy"^°'"'*'~"!!°^"'*.^"-''''^-°^  91-065,000  86,340.000  -4,725.000 

"    ""Tew  budget(abligational)  authority...  ,V<'^\%1  ("sfsOoS)  ~\-mm 

(Released  Public  Law  9J- 218  reserves) (25,378,000)  (25.368.000)  (-lU.lJU) 

'"    '•""'fi^budgeKobligational)  authority...   >-^'^^««'™  '-ZvUm  r^^-f') 

(Release  of  Public  Law  90-213  reserves) <^?-^S^?2S^  ^'?-,7^-mn^  ^"      fisnifi 

VIM     Legislative:  New  budget  (obligational)  authority 2,025,160  1.375.000  -650.  IbJ 

IX    Stale,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary;  m  tic  mn  ■■■  >t>i  mii  M  nq?  nni 

New  budget  (obllgatlonal)  authority ",576.000  ;?-f,|°2^,  ~    .7?nDno) 

(Release  of  Public  Law  90-218  reserves) (531,000)  (1.431.000)  (-r750.00J) 

'    '^"?;iTb^°dgefrobi,gat,onal)authority 'H^f^Jn  ^ll'm-m^  "'•'"•°°'' 

(Release  of  Public  Law  90-218  reserves) (19.421.000)  (19.421.000) 

"    "tllmV"'^l'"!!L''""'J^^^^^^  16.687,049  16.637,049  . 

'"'"Nefbl'dget  (Obligational)  authority.... ^A-tlHV.Z    -  n-'^llH^O,      ('111  mm) 

(Release  of  Public  Law  90-213  reserves). »(2,758,4d2,000)    -(2,427,381,000)      (-331,071,U0U) 

^"'"Newbidgel  (Obllgatlonal)  authority...  ,„'??•  ^o\°' ?n^.       ^  nll'^^'sm        ri29- 922' 700) 

(Release  of  Public  Law  90-213  reserves) : (217. 599, 100)       -(247,5.1,800)        (-29,922, /UU) 

''"fle'ffiudgeUobl^galionaOauthority.... ..^•^'^•^"•fa'..      ^IWAlllim      rmlllim 

(Release  of  Public  Law  90-218  reserves)...- =(2.976.051.100)    -(2,674,902.800)      (-301, 14S.3UU) 

■  Language  proposed  providing  release  of  indefinite  amounts  reserved  under  title  II,  Public  Law  90-218,  to  offset  special  Vietnam 
costs  (currently  estimated  at  $2,629,600,000). 
J  Excludes  traiisiers  of  funds  not  reserved  pursuant  to  Public  Law  30-218. 

Mr    GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  800    of    reserve    funds,   for    a   total   of 

^entleman  yield"  $8,929,221,724. 

'  Mr  MAHON  I  vield  to  the  gentleman  Is  that  the  correct  total  of  this  bill? 

from' Iowa.            '  ^I^-  MAHON.  Is  the  gentleman  refer- 

Mr   GROSS   Let  me  .'^^ee  if  I  am  ac-  ring  to  page  5  of  the  committee  report? 

curate  in  this  summation  of  the  cost  Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  referring  to  page  1 

figures  in  this  legislation.  of  the  committee  report.     ^ 

The  committee  bill  totals  $6,255,318.-  Mr.  MAHON.  The  same  ngures  appear 

924  to  which  there  is  added  $2,674,902,-  on  page  5  also.  Yes,  the  gentleman  is  ab- 
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solutely  correct.  The  bill  contains  new 
budget  obligational  authority  in  the  sum 
of  $6,255  billion.  But  it  also  makes  avail- 
able, from  fimds  heretofore  appropri- 
ated, by  releasing  certain  sums  which 
rims  the  total,  overall,  to  approximately 
$8,9  billion, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  and  that  is  the  total 
of  this  bill? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  actually  the  total 
of  this  bill.  In  previous  Congresses  we 
appropriated,  of  course,  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  amount. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
m.an — there  is  a  report  that  there  may  be 
$2  million  in  this  bill — and  it  is  purely 
hearsay — $2  million  to  pay  for  some  of 
the  costs  of  the  so-called  city  that  has 
been  established  on  the  Mall — or  for  ex- 
penses in  connection  therewith.  Does  the 
gentleman  know  of  any  $2  million  in  this 
bill  for  such  purpose?  I  will  say  frankly 
I  searched  and  I  could  not  find  a  line 
item  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  know  of  no  such 
amount.  The  committee  is  seeking  to 
ascertain  what  additional  costs  may  have 
arisen.  Those  studies  have  not  been  com- 
pleted. We  do  not  at  the  moment  know, 
and  will  not  know  until  later,  what  ad- 
ditional costs  may  have  been  incurred. 
But  the  encampment  down  near  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  was  not  to  have  been  a 
cost  of  any  kind  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  was.  supposedly — I  assume  by  all 
measurement — financed  from  sources 
other  than  the  Federal  Government. 

It  probably  would  be  possible  to  trace 
certain  expenditures  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment eventually  to  this.  But  we  do  not 
have  those  figures.  We  know  that  there  is 
additional  police  service  required  there, 
and  other  items,  but,  generally  speaking, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  large  amoimt  of 
money  involved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  what  source  come  the 
funds  to  pay  the  costs  for  the  15,000 
troops  that  were  used  in  Washington 
early  in  April.  Do  we  find  any  of  that 
expense  in  this  bill? 

Mr,  MAHON,  The  military  people  who 
are  on  the  payroll,  regardless  of  where 
they  may  be.  are  still  on  the  payroll;  but 
there  was  additional  operation  and  main- 
tenance costs  as  a  result  of  the  lawless- 
ness in  Washington.  The  military  serv- 
ices have  large  sums  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  and  while  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  trace  every  dime,  a  reasonably 
good  estimate  would  be  possible.  But  I 
do  not  recall  what  the  estim^ate  would 
show.  It  was  a  considerable  expense  to 
bring  those  forces  into  Washington  for 
that  use. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  there  would  be  quite 
an  increase  in  the  cost  as  a  result  of 
flying  them  up  from  Fort  Bragg;  would 
there  not? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  just  trj-ing  to  find 
out  where  the  costs  may  be. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Those  costs,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  would  be 
taken  from  the  general  costs  "vhich  are 
budgeted  for  operation  and  maintenance. 
The  operation  and  maintenance  appro- 
priations cover  a  vast  amount  of  pre- 
dictable, and  some  unpredictable  ex- 
penditures in  any  1  given  fiscal  year. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Was  there  any  repre- 
sentation made  to  the  committee  when 
additional  funds  were  requested  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  it  was  nec- 
essary for  any  part  of  those  funds  to  be 
requested  because  of  the  use  of  Federal 
troops  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  else- 
where? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  fientleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Lipscomb]. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
bill  which  is  before  us  now  there  i:s  an 
item  entitled  "Emercency  Funds,  South- 
east Asia."  These  funds  are  for  the  in- 
creases that  are  necessary  in  that  area. 

The  operation  and  maintenance 
charges  as  a  result  of  the  riots  in  Wash- 
in.uton  and  other  places  would  come  out 
of  the  regular  bill  that  was  previously 
passed  by  the  Hou.se  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
As  far  as  I  know  at  this  time  there  is  no 
record,  at  least  before  our  committee,  of 
the  total  overall  cost  of  these  activities 
to  the  Department  of  Defense.  Without 
doubt  it  cost  additional  funds,  but  there 
are  no  funds  in  this  bill,  so  far  as  I  know, 
for  those  particular  activities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  do  not  know  where  to  go 
to  tet  those  fiiiures.  It  would  be  my  hope 
that  the  .Appiopriations  Committee,  in 
the  regular  appropriation  bill,  if  not  in 
this  bill,  would  be  able  to  provide  a  state- 
ment of  those  costs. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  committee  will  pro- 
vide those  figures  in  more  detail  in  con- 
nection with  the  regular  defen.^e  appro- 
priation bill  for  1969.  At  the  moment,  in- 
formally, I  am  told  that  costs  of  the 
April  civil  disturbances — to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense — were  about  $5.2  mil- 
lion, of  which  $2.2  million  is  attributed 
to  the  Washington,  D.C.  riots. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
agrees  with  me  that  the  public  is  entitled 
to  know  what  this  sort  of  thing  is  costing 
them. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
one  or  two  other  questions?  Is  there  any 
money,  to  his  knowledge,  in  this  bill  to 
finance  a  new  Senate  Office  Building,  or 
the  purchase  of  land  for  a  new  Senate 
Office  Building? 

Mr,  MAHON.  The  items  for  the  other 
body  would  not  be  included  in  the  House 
version.  It  would  be  up  to  the  other  body 
to  place  those  items  in  the  bill  when  the 
bill  goes  to  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  rentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 7  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  necessary  to  do  a 
little  adding  in  order  to  find  in  one  place 
exactly  what  is  involved  in  this  bill.  We 
are  today  taking  two  separate  approaches 
in  providing  funds  for  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  One  is  the 
ordinary  and  regular  way  of  granting 
new  obligational  authority,  and  the  other 
approach  is  by  releasing  funds  that  were 
placed  in  reserve  by  action  of  the  Con- 
gress last  year.  So  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  consider  only  the  new  obliga- 
tional authority  in  this  bill,  because  of 
equal  effect  and  Importance  on  the  fiscal 
situation  is  the  release  of  funds  we 
thought  had  been  reserv'ed  and  had 
counted  as  a  savings. 

For  example,  last  year  in  regular  bills 


for  fiscal  year  1968,  Congress  made  cuts 

in  new  obligational  authority  of  $5.1 
billion.  Then  late  in  the  session,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  \anous  Bow  amend- 
ments that  had  been  adopted  in  this  body 
throughout  the  session,  a  compromise 
was  agreed  on  with  the  other  body,  which 
came  to  be  known  as  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 888.  under  which  we  placed 
S6,I00  million  in  reserve  and  provided 
that  it  could  not  be  spent  without  fur- 
ther affirmative  action  by  the  Congress, 

It  is  by  adding  those  two  items  that 
we  came  up  with  the  sum  of  $11,200  mil- 
lion, which  many  of  us  have  been  claim- 
ing throughout  this  calendar  year  that 
had  been  saved  the  taxpayers  by  action 
taken  in  Congress  last  year. 

Now,  It  turns  out  that  we  have  got  to 
march  down  the  hill,  after  liaving 
marched  up  the  hill  last  year  and  arrived 
at  that  $11.2  billion  cut.  And  when  we 
get  through  with  this  bill  today,  if  it 
is  pa.ssed  without  any  changes,  we  will 
have  eliminated  all  of  those  cuts  except 
S2.2  billion.  This  is  so  because  this  bill 
before  us  today  grants  $6.3  billion  in 
new  obligational  authority  and  $2.7  bil- 
lion of  funds  are  l)eing  released  out  of 
reserves.  If  we  add  those  two  together, 
we  come  up  with  S9  billion.  This  has  to  be 
subtracted  from  the  SI  1.2  bilhon  referred 
to  previously,  and  when  that  is  done  it 
develops  that  we  will  be  coming  to  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  having  undone  all 
the  good  work  we  did  last  year  on  cutting 
the  budget,  and  are  down  to  $2.2  bilUon 
in  reductions. 

Actually,  what  the  administration  re- 
quested in  this  bill  was  $9,692,000,000  in 
new  spending  authority,  of  which  $6,- 
700,000,000  was  new  obUgational  au- 
thority and  $2,900,000,000  was  requested 
to  be  relea.'^ed  from  the  reserves.  So  we 
started  off  in  our  deliberations  under  this 
bill  considering  requests  of  $9,692,000,000 
in  new  money  to  be  made  available  for 
spending. 

The  bill  contains  $8,930,000,000,  of 
which  $6,255,000,000  amounts  to  new 
oblii^ational  authority  and  $2,674,000,000 
amounts  to  releases  from  the  reserves. 

Stating  that  another  way,  the  com- 
mittee has  reduced  new  obligational  au- 
thority requested  by  $461,000,000  and  has 
reduced  the  request  to  release  funds  from 
the  reserves  by  $301  million. 

This  is  a  combined  cut  in  the  two  items 
of  S7G2  milhon.  While  that  sounds  hke  a 
large  reduction,  it  actually  amounts  to 
less  than  1  percent — $762  million  is  a  lot 
of  money,  but  when  compared  with  $8,- 
930.000,000  it  is  not  as  large  as  it  seems 
at  first  glance. 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  we 
expect  to  cut  $6  billion  out  of  the  .spend- 
ing program  for  next  year  if  we  do  not 
do  any  better  job  of  having  our  cuts 
stand  up  than  we  are  experiencing  in 
connection  with  this  bill. 

I  know  a  lot  of  items  in  this  bill  are 
mandatory.  There  are  some  pay  increases 
and  some  other  mandatory  increases. 
But  almost  every  item  in  a  budget  is 
alleged  by  .some  to  be  a  mandatory  item. 

I  asked  the  previous  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  list  some  prior- 
ities, to  give  us  some  guidelines,  and  he 
.said,  in  effect,  that  every  item  in  the 
budeet  is  of  equal  priority,  and  they  are 
all  absolutely  essential. 

Somebody  somewhere  along  the  line 
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Is  going  to  have  to  use  some  real  courage 
and  to  have  the  determination  to  stand 
by  and  protect  these  cuts  we  are  making 
in  the  regular  bills,  because  it  will  be 
ridiculous  for  us  to  go  ahead  and  proceed 
to  cut  the  regular  bills,  as  the  chairman 
indicated  has  been  done  by  S5  billion  so 
far.  and  then  turn  around  toward  the 
end  of  the  next  fiscal  year  and  restore 
most  of  the  money  previously  cut.  That 
is  not  making  real  progress. 

I  hope  we  will  all  come  to  realize,  from 
what  is  happening  in  regard  to  this  sup- 
plemental bill,  the  importance  of  stand- 
ing a  little  firmer  by  the  cuts  once  they 
are  made,  instead  of  restoring  them. 

Mr.  FT.OOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  [Mrs. 
Hansen],  chairman  of  a  subcommittee. 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  who 
just  spfeke  that  the  items  in  the  Interior 
bill  which  are  carried  here  are  those 
items  which  are  customarily  paid  at  the 
conclusion  of  work  which  has  been  done. 
The  single  largest  item  in  the  supple- 
mental for  our  part  of  the  bill  is  that 
for  flreflghting,  the  amount  of  which 
we  have  no  knowledge  at  the  time  the 
regular  appropriation  bill  is  passed. 
Other  items  also  provide  for  fishing  dis- 
asters and  flood  disasters  in  areas,  which 
also  are  completely  unexpected  and  were 
unbudgeted. 

I  urge  support  of  this  bill  and  will  now 
review  chapter  VI  which  relates  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  and  provides  for  a  total  appro- 
priation of  $69,749,000.  Of  this  total 
amount,  $44,381,000  represents  new  obli- 
gation authority,  and  525,368,000  is  to 
be  provided  by  the  release  of  reserves 
created  pursuant  to  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  90-218. 

I  shall  not  dwell  at  length  on  the  de- 
tails of  funding  included  in  this  chapter, 
but  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks 
concerning  the  largest  item  of  cost  in 
this  portion  of  the  bill.  I.  of  course,  am 
referring  to  funds  provided  in  this  bill 
to  cover  the  cost  of  fighting  forest  fires 
during  the  past  year.  Of  the  total  amount 
provided  in  the  bill.  $53,835,000,  or  a  lit- 
tle less  than  80  percent  of  the  total  funds 
provided,  are  for  fire  fighting  and  re- 
habilitation costs  resulting  from  the  most 
severe  forest  fire  period  we  have  expe- 
rienced in  many  years. 

The  bill  provides  S40.985.000  for  the 
Forest  Ser\1ce  in  this  connection.  The 
nation.il  forests  and  grasslands  of  the 
West  were  threatened  in  1967  by  fire 
crises  unmatched  in  recent  times.  Criti- 
cal burning  conditions  coupled  with  re- 
peated severe  dry  lightning  storms  pro- 
duced disa.?trou5  fire  situations  in  Ore- 
gon. Washington,  and  Idaho.  This  situa- 
tion required  bringing  hundreds  of  su- 
pervisory personnel  from  other  regions 
and  organized  crews  from  throughout 
the  West. 

The  fire  control  effort  in  1967  was  the 
largest  in  Forest  Service  history.  During 
the  pe.ik  of  fire  activity  in  August  and 
September.  2.500  fires  occurred,  burning 
a  total  of  105.000  acres.  More  than  15.- 
000  firefighters  led  by  1.500  supervisory 
and  speci.ihst  personnel  were  on  the  fire 
lines.  Thousands  of  volunteers  were  em- 


ployed from  local  areas.  Hundreds  of 
bulldozers,  groundtankers,  piunps.  and 
many  miles  of  hose  were  used.  The  use 
of  aircraft  in  support  of  the  ground  at- 
tack was  the  largest  ever.  Through  No- 
vember 30,  aircraft  of  all  sizes,  from 
large  modern  jets  to  small  helicopter  and 
reconnaissance  planes,  delivered  thou- 
sands of  men,  6.5  million  gallons  of  chem- 
ical retardants.  and  tons  of  equipment 
and  supplies.  Job  Corpsmen  fought  many 
fires  and  valuable  assistance  was  provided 
by  a  6th  Army  militai-y  task  force,  Mon- 
tana and  Idaho  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve umts,  Diu-ing  the  period  January 
through  November  11,754  fires  burned 
208.679  acres  in  national  forest  protec- 
tion areas.  Of  the.se  fires.  4.891  were  man 
caused,  a  significant  reduction  from  the 
5.387  experienced  in  1966.  and  the  previ- 
ous 5-year  average  of  5,221.  especially 
in  light  of  the  severity  of  the  fire 
.season.  Though  a  serious  lo.ss.  the  1967 
burned  acreage  is  well  below  that  of  even 
recent  much  less  severe  years.  It  dem- 
on.strates  the  great  savings  of  valuable 
resources  which  can  result  from  a  mod- 
em, well  trained  and  equipjaed.  fire  con- 
trol organization. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  se- 
verity of  Forest  Service  fire  losses  in 
1967  compared  with  several  previous 
years: 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 


Calendar  year 

Number 

lightning 

fires 

Number 
man- 
caused 
fires 

Total 
fires 

Acres 

burned 

1962 

1963....... 

1%4 

6.301 

6.471 
4.617 
5,243 
5,858 

5.193 
6.269 
5.132 
4.123 
5.387 

11.494 
12.740 
9.749 
9.366 
11.245 

85.457 
127.571 
183  154 

1965 

1966 

75. 765 
332.921 

Total  .  ... 
5-vear  average... 

1967  estimate 

28.490 
5.698 
5.866 

2R.104 
5.221 
5.300 

54. 594 
10.919 
11.800 

814.868 
160.974 
309.000 

The  bill  provides  39.000.000  for  reha- 
bilitation and  firefighting  costs  incurred 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
The  total  cost  involved  was  S9. 300. 000, 
but  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
in  this  instance  was  reduced  by  the  con- 
tribution of  3300.000  by  the  State  of 
x^laska  as  its  .share  of  the  cost.  During 
the  1967  calendar  year  fire  season  for 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  1,187 
fires  burned  approximately  268.000  acres 
which  resulted  in  substantial  fire  sup- 
pression costs  in  Alaska,  Montana. 
Idaho,  and  Oregon.  Of  special  signifi- 
cance was  the  China  Creek  fire  complex 
in  Idaho  which  included  about  22.000 
acres  and  was  declared  a  disaster  area. 

Rre  suppression  and  rehabilitation 
costs  incurred  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  was  S800.000.  The  1967  fire  sea- 
son in  both  the  Northwest  and  the 
Southwest  was  the  worst  in  over  a  decade 
on  Indian  lands.  Temperature  and  other 
weather  factors  combined  to  make  fuels 
exceedingly  diT  and  explosive.  Although 
most  Indian  lands  were  fortunately 
spared  the  unusually  severe  lightning 
storms  that  sparked  the  disaster  fires, 
control  efforts  were  costly  because  of  the 
need  to  maintain  emergency  standby 
personnel  and  equipment  during  extreme 
periods,  and  in  providing  more  intense 
respon.se  to  reported  fires. 

Funds  provided  in  this  bill  also  include 


$3,050,000  for  fire  suppression  costs  of 
the  National  Park  Service.  The  most  se- 
rious fire  experienced  by  the  National 
Park  Service  occurred  at  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park.  Mont.,  which  resulted  in 
firefighting  costs  of  $2,717,000.  These 
fires  were  caused  by  dry  lightning  stonns 
which  began  on  August  11,  1967.  involv- 
ing 30  fires  which  burned  12,391  acres  of 
forest  land. 

It  is  most  regreittable  and  unfortunate 
that  our  valuable  timber  resources  are 
destroyed  in  this  manner,  but  it  is  an 
ever-continuing  threat  that  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  our 
national  forest  lands  must  face  each 
year.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  For- 
est Service  experience,  that  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  fires  were  more 
extensive  this  past  year,  actual  loss  of 
timber  was  less  than  occurred  in  previous 
years  when  the  number  of  serious  flres 
were  fewer 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  commend  all 
tho.se  individuals  who  worked  so  .strenu- 
ously and  efficiently  to  contain  the.se 
flres.  frequently  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 
From  the  renorts  I  have  received,  the 
coordination  was  superb  and  it  was  due 
to  the  efforts  of  these  men  that  our  tim- 
ber losses  were  not  much  more  .severe.  It 
is  because  of  this  constant  threat  of  fire 
loss  that  I  continually  support  acceler- 
ated research  in  fire  prevention  and  sup- 
pression, and  that  I  continue  to  insist 
that  our  forest-fire  crews  have  a  suffi- 
ciency of  the  best  equipment  available. 

There  are  further  items  in  this  bill 
that  I  want  to  commend  to  the  House 
for  support. 

These  are  the  items  proposed  in  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  repay- 
ment of  flood  damage  in  Alaska  during 
the  Chena  River  flood. 

Amounts  were  reduced  because  it 
seemed  to  the  committee  that  work  done 
here  should  be  done  on  a  family-to- 
family  basis,  and  that  figures  given  the 
committee  reflected  much  more  than 
supplemental  necessities. 

The  entire  Indian  housing  problem  in 
Alaska  is  serious  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  $424,000  here  will  serve  as  a  model 
for  the  future  through  the  manner  of 
expenditure  demonstrated  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs. 

There  is  also  $683,000  In  the  bill  for 
assistance  to  the  Alaskan  natives  to  as- 
sist them  because  of  the  fishing  disaster 
last  .summer  in  Alaska.  By  disaster  I  mean 
that  Alaska  fish  runs  were  so  drastically 
reduced  that  native  incomes  were  far 
below  support  levels. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  repeatedly  to 
this  House,  the  problem  of  our  fishing 
resources  is  a  major  must  for  break- 
throughs in  upgrading  it.  If  this  indus- 
try and  this  .source  of  food  and  income  is 
not  to  perish,  we  must  accelerate  our 
offorts  in  the  exploration  of  finding  an- 
swers in  the  conservation  and  fish  de- 
velopm.ent  field.  A  large  segment  of  hu- 
manity is  dependent  upon  our  efforts. 

You  will  note  further  there  is  $1  mil- 
lion provided  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's share  of  the  prototype  desalting 
plant  in  California.  All  of  us  are  seeking 
answers  in  this  water  field,  and  this  can 
well  be  an  important  part  of  those  an- 
swers. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
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tentlon  to  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee that  every  cent  in  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  supplemental  items  is 
for  the  well-being  of  .America  and  will 
meet  problems  of  preservation  of  our 
natural  and  human  resources. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  LiPSCOMBl. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  very 
important  and  significant  part  of  this 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
1968.  H.R.  17734.  now  before  the  House, 
i.s  the  additional  new  obligational  au- 
thority in  title  1,  chapter  2  and  title  2 
which  provides  for  the  Department  of 
Defense — military — a  net  total  of 
$4,290,842,000. 

This  amount  includes  funds  to  cover 
the  military  and  civilian  pay  increases, 
increases  in  retired  pay,  postal  rate  in- 
creases, and  dc'fen.se  claims.  The  large.st 
item  is  for  additional  funds  for  military 
operations  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  supplemental  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1968  for  the  Department 
of  Defense,  military  j  functions  consid- 
ered by  the  committee  totaled  $4,626,- 
811,000.  The  amount  of  new  obligational 
authority  recommended  in  this  bill  rep- 
resents a  decrease  of  $335,696,000  below 
the  estimate. 

The  gross  amount  recommended  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  mili- 
tary and  civilian  pay  increases  is 
S630.007.000.  Of  this,  $470,107,000  is  for 
military  pay  and  $159,900,000  is  for 
civilian  pay.  These  increases  were  au- 
thorized during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress in  Public  Law  90-206,  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967.  and  Public  Law 
90-207,  increasing  the  basic  pay  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services. 

To  offset  the  total  amount  of  new  obli- 
gational authority  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  needed  for  pay  increases,  re- 
serves established  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  90-218.  title  2,  are  being  used.  That 
law  required  that  controllable  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1968  be  reduced  below  the 
President's  budget,  and  it  provides  that 
amounts  unused  because  of  the  limita- 
tion shall  be  used  only  for  purposes  pre- 
,-cribed  by  acts  of  the  second  .se.ssion  of 
the  90th  Congress.  This  bill  provides  that 
3136,558,000  of  such  reserves  will  be  re- 
leased to  apply  against  military  and 
civilian  pay,  which  places  the  require- 
ment for  net  new  obligational  authority 
in  this  bill  at  3493,449.000. 

Further  releases  of  Public  Law  90-218 
reserves  are  also  applied  to  offset  addi- 
tional Southeast  Asia  requirements  and 
these  will  be  discussed  later. 

Funds  in  the  amount  of  $4,293,000  are 
provided  in  the  bill  because  of  the  postal 
rate  increase  which  became  effective 
January  1,  1968.  There  are  funds  in  the 
bill  for  an  additional  $8  million  for  the 
appropriation  entitled  •'Claims — De- 
fense." which  reflects  an  additional  re- 
quirement for  fiscal  year  1968  for  non- 
contractural  claims.  This  amount  is 
transferred  from  the  appropriation 
account  entitled  "Contingencies — De- 
fense" which  contained  sufficient  un- 
committed funds;  $75  million  is  included 
for  increased  requirements  for  retired 
pay  and  an  item  of  32  million  for  higher 
per  diem  payments  to  Reserve  personnel 
as  required  by  a  law  passed  last  year, 


Public  Law  90-168,  the  Reserve  Forces 
Bill  of  Riehts  and  Vitalization  Act. 

Tlie  largest  single  item  recommended 
is  for  additional  new  obligational  au- 
thority in  the  net  amount  of  $3,791,100,- 
000  to  support  our  military  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Overall,  however,  the  action  contained 
in  this  bill  actually  represents  a  channel- 
ing of  $6,136,000,000  in  additional  ap- 
propriations for  Soutlieast  Asia  0E>era- 
tions.  The  total  is  made  up  of  the  $3.79 
billion  in  new  obligational  authority 
and  $2,345,000,000  as  a  release  of  reserves 
held  pursuant  to  title  2  of  Public  Law 
90-218. 

As  a  result  of  this  legislation  the  orig- 
inal request  of  the  President  for  fi.scal 
year  1968  of  S20.6  billion  in  appropria- 
llon.s  for  Southea.st  Asia  requirements  is 
increased  to  S26.7  billion. 

The  additional  Southeast  Asia  re- 
quirements in  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  are  urgently  needed  for  sev- 
eral reasons. 

First,  the  original  fi.scal  year  1968 
budget  as  requested  by  the  President  was 
known  to  be  inadequate  when  it  was  be- 
fore the  Congress  last  year.  Further,  the 
increased  offensive  actions  taken  by 
enemy  forces  has  required  us  to  respond 
with  greater  manpower  and  resources. 
The  Tet,  offensive  and  the  Pueblo  inci- 
dent have  made  it  necessary  to 
strengthen  our  defense  posture  in  these 
areas  and  our  operational  readiness  in 
general. 

The  additional  requirements  of  $6.1 
billion,  financed  in  part  by  releases  from 
reserves,  it  is  believed  will  cover  the 
needs  for  the  balance  of  tills  fiscal  year 
1968. 

It  provides  for  deployments  overseas 
of  additional  military  personnel  and  mili- 
tar>'  units  and  their  associated  equip- 
ment. 

Ground  combat  and  combat  support 
units  from  the  Army  and  Marines  as  well 
as  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps  tactical 
air  units  are  to  go.  or  have  gone,  to 
Vietnam. 

A  substantial  number  of  aircraft  and 
associated  i^ersonnel  and  equipment  were 
deployed  to  South  Korea  as  a  result  of 
the  Pueblo  incident,  and  continue  to  be 
based  there. 

Ai-my,  Na\y,  and  Air  Force  units  from 
the  Resen'e  Forces  have  been  called  to 
active  duty.  In  total,  approximately 
39.500  personnel  have  been  included  in 
these  Reserve  Forces  callups.  Most  of  the 
units  called  up  are  intended  to  help  re- 
plenish the  AiTny's  strategic  reserve  and 
the  active  Air  Reserve  held  in  the  United 
States.  However,  some  reser\ists  now  on 
active  duty  are  for  deployment  to  South 
Vietnam  or  vrill  help  offset  deployments 
of  regular  units  to  Vietnam. 

The  procurement  actions  provide: 
equipment,  and  consumables  for  U.S. 
and  allied  ground  forces:  aircraft  and 
helicopter.s  to  replace  losses  as  well  as 
to  meet  additional  aircraft  requirements; 
increased  ammunition  consumption  for 
ground,  naval,  and  air  units:  expediting 
procurement  of  items  such  as  electronic 
coimtermeasures  and  surveillance  equip- 
ment. 

There  are  also  funds  to  provide  for 
higher  aircraft  maintenance  require- 
ments, including  spares  and  repair  parts, 


a  greater  number  of  naval,  air.  and 
ground  equipment  overhauls,  and  trans- 
portation requirements  which  are  now 
of  considerably  higher  tonnages  than 
previously  estimated. 

Actions  are  being  undertaken  to  im- 
prove base  storage  facilities  in  Korea; 
replace  various  structures  destroyed  in 
Vietnam:  and  to  increase  our  ammimi- 
tion  production  base. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives should  recognize  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  total 
cost  of  the  Southeast  Asia  military  oper- 
ations. 

Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense and  the  committee  staff  who  have 
spent  long  liours  and  days,  and  who  have 
followed  the  budget  activities  clo.sely 
over  all  the  months,  are  confronted  with 
many  difficulties. 

This  has  been  especially  so  as  regards 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

To  date  the  fiscal  year  1968  Defense 
budget  has  been  subjected  to  almost  150 
official  reprograming  actions,  and  ad- 
ditional internal  transfers.  The  use  of 
laws  which  permit  exemption  from  the 
apportionment  process,  and  exemption 
from  authorizations  and  specific  appro- 
priations by  Congress,  and  outright 
budgetary  manipulations.  This  lias  cre- 
ated a  situation  which,  in  my  opinion, 
unnecessarily  inhibits  the  Congress  from 
following  the  Defense  budget  in  the  de- 
tail that  is  necessary. 

Recognizing  those  conditions,  the  com- 
mittee has  examined  this  request  and 
the  funding  requirements  as  now  stated 
in  this  bill  in  our  opinion  are  needed. 

In  fact,  most  of  the  request  is  already 
obligated  and  being  used.  Our  action  to- 
day therefore  is,  to  some  degree,  action 
after  the  fact. 

To  set  the  record  straight,  congres- 
sional action  on  this  bill  will  authorize 
actions  w^hich  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  most  part  has  already  un- 
dertaken. The  Department's  actions  were 
undertaken  in  accordance  with  repro- 
graming procedures  or  pursuant  to  the 
provision  of  certain  laws  which  it  felt 
compelled  to  use  until  this  bill  becomes 
law. 

I  believe  it  would  be  well  to  review 
some  of  the  events  of  the  past  year  in 
order  to  gain  a  more  complete  under- 
standing of  the  contents  and  significance 
of  this  bill  now  before  us. 

Just  a  year  ago,  June  9.  1967.  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  report  on  the 
Department  of  Defen.se  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1968— Report  No. 
349_pointed  out  that  the  funding  re- 
quest for  Southeast  Asia  VN-as  low.  It 
stated: 

The  committee  is.  however.  <-'f  the  opin- 
ion that  funds  over  .ind  beyond  those  carried 
over  from  previous  years,  .ind  those  Included 
In  the  pending  bill,  will  probaiDly  be  re- 
quired for  fiscal  year  1968.  The  tempo  .ind 
cost  of  the  war  in  Southenst  Asia  are  on 
an  upward  trend.  If  nddUional  .amounts  are 
subsequently  requested,  they  will  of  course 
be  given  a  high  priority. 

On  June  13  1967.  when  the  fiscal  year 
1968  bill  was  bt-ing  debated  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  made  the 
following  statement  about  this  problem: 

Although  the  administration  estimated 
that  about  $20.6  billion  of  the  budget  will 
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be  required  for  the  war.  the  question  properly 
asked:  Will  that  be  enough?  The  actual  costs 
could  well  be  running  to  a  magnitude  of 
$25  to  $30  billion  or  more  per  year.  .  .  .  Re- 
cent statements  by  administration  spokes- 
men. Including  the  President,  made  after 
our  hearings  had  concluded,  indicate  to  me 
that  the  administration  may  have  once  again 
delayed  a  decision  to  realistically  fund  the 
war  effort.  .  .  .  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  should  submit  such  esti- 
mated funding  needs  before  action  on  this 
bill  Is  completed  by  the  Congress. 

From  these  statements  it  can  be  seen 
that  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  were  already  clearly  of  the 
opinion  back  a  year  ago  that  the  ad- 
ministration had  probably  underesti- 
mated or  understated  to  the  Congress 
the  fiscal  year  1968  funding  requii-ements 
for  operations  in  Southeast  Asia, 

Furthermore,  from  such  statements,  it 
can  be  seen  committee  members  called 
upon  the  administration  1  year  ago  to 
submit  the  known  necessary  funding 
needs  to  the  Congress  and  to  do  so  prior 
to  the  date  that  the  Congress  would  com- 
plete its' work  on  the  fiscal  year  1968 
Defense  appropriation  bill. 

The  administration  was  aware  of  its 
understated  Defense  funding  needs  and 
wa.s  aware  prior  to  the  time  the  Congress 
completed  action  on  the  fiscal  year  1968 
Defense  budget.  On  August  17,  1967  the 
President  in  his  summary  review  of  the 
1968  budset  described  briefly  the  situa- 
tion in  regard  to  Defense  expenditures 
and  said  that  we  must  be  prepared  for 
additional  expenditures  in  support  of  our 
combat  forces.  He  said  at  that  time 
changes  could  "increase  defense  expend- 
itures in  fiscal  1968  by  up  to  $4  billion." 

Though  the  President  made  that 
statement  August  17,  1967,  6  weeks  be- 
fore the  fis<:al  year  1968  Defense  appro- 
priation bill  was  signed  into  law,  no  re- 
quests to  the  Congress  were  made  by  the 
administration  for  additional  new  ob- 
ligational  authority  to  adequately  finance 
Southeast  Asia  military  operations. 

By  November  1,  1967,  because  the  ad- 
ministration failed  to  correctly  state  De- 
fense needs  to  the  Congress,  former  Sec- 
retaiT  of  Defense  McNamara  was  forced 
to  notify  the  Congress  that  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  accounts  for  £dl 
the  services  had,  on  October  27 — 4  days 
previously — been  exempted  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  the  pro\isions  of  section  3679 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended — 31 
use.  565. 

This  exemption  was  a  device  whereby 
the  Depaitment  was  able  to  obligate 
funds  that  would  normally  have  to  be  ap- 
portioned in  such  manner  as  to  assure 
their  coverage  of  requirements  for  the 
entire  fiscal  year  1968.  Still  no  additional 
new  obliaational  authority  was  requested 
at  that  time. 

In  a  letter  to  me  of  November  25.  1967, 
Assistant  Secretai-y  of  D.-fense  Anthony 
elaborated  on  the  administration's  Octo- 
ber 27  exemption  acticn.  In  part  he  said: 

During  the  latter  part  of  October,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  amounts  in  the  ac- 
counts, as  appropriated,  were  inadequate  and 
accordingly  a  request  was  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  DeTen.se  to  the  President  for  an 
exemption  of  these  accounts  from  appor- 
tionment. The  additional  funds  required  In 
the  Operation  and  Maintenance  accounts  are 
primarily  due  to  expenses  being  incurred  in- 


cident to  the  activities  directly  related   to 
Vietnam. 

It  was  obvious  only  30  days  after  the 
1968  fiscal  year  bill  passed  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  was  short  of  funds. 

On  February  12,  1968,  the  President 
sent  a  proposed  "Revisions  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriations,  1968" — 
Document  No.  255 — to  Congress.  This  re- 
vision, as  former  Secretary  McNamara 
testified  on  February  14,  1968,  was  not  a 
request  for  additional  funds  but  a  trans- 
fer of  fimds  betw^een  accounts.  This  was 
3  months  after  the  civilian  and  militaiy 
pay  bills  were  passed,  3  weeks  after  the 
Pueblo  seizure  on  January  23.  1968,  and 
about  2  weeks  after  the  Tet  offensive 
had  been  under^vay.  Each  of  these  clearly 
indicated  the  need  for  additional  fund- 
ing. 

On  March  5.  1968,  section  3679.  Re- 
vised Statutes  was  again  employed  when 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
notified  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  that 
section  3679  was  to  be  used  because  funds 
for  the  military  and  ci\ilian  pay  in- 
creases had  not  been  included  in  tlie  fis- 
cal year  1968  budget.  Ai;ain  no  supple- 
mental request. 

Finally  on  March  11,  1968,  a  supple- 
mental request — House  Document  No. 
274 — which  included  $167.4  million  in 
obligational  autiiority  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  was  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress. It  provided  for  some  civilian  pay 
increases  and  an  S8  million  i-equest  to 
cover  increased  claims.  However,  it 
should  be  noted  that  no  funds  were 
requested  at  that  lime  to  provide  in- 
creases in  militar>'  personnel  accoimts 
which  were  required  bv  the  militai-y  pay 
bill. 

Culminating  the  delaying  and  stalling 
tactics,  on  May  13.  1968.  the  Department 
of  Defense  resorted  to  the  most  unusual 
and.  in  my  view,  the  most  drastic  of 
actions.  The  Deputy  Secretaiy  of  De- 
fense authorized  deficiencies  to  be  in- 
curred in  the  operation  and  maintenance 
accoimts  of  tiie  four  services  for  fiscal 
year  1968  militaiy  appi-opriations  under 
the  provisions  of  a  law  which  dates  back 
over  107  years.  In  other  words,  the  De- 
partment authorized  the  use  of  funds  in 
those  accounts  without  specific  authori- 
zation and  specific  appi'cpriation  by  the 
Congress. 

The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Nitze.  on  that  date.  May  13.  1968.  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  which  the  Speaker 
was  told  "you  are  hereby  notified"  of  the 
action.  The  Speaker  was  thereby  notified 
that  the  Deputy  Sec:-etary  was  invoking 
a  provision  of  a  seldom-used  law. 

It  is  a  law  which  was  originally  put  on 
the  statute  books  March  2.  1861.  and  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine  this 
is  only  the  second  instance  in  the  p'iSt 
20  years  in  which  this  authority  has  been 
invoked.  This  law  reads: 

Revised  Statute  3732,  as  Amended 
(41   U.S.C.   Ill 

11.  No  contracts  or  purchases  unless  au- 
thorized or  under  adequate  appropriation; 
report  to  the  Congress. 

(a)  No  contract  or  purchase  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  made,  unless  the 
same  is  authorized  by  law  or  is  under  an 
appropriation  adequate  to  its  fulfillment,  ex- 
cept in  the  Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy, 


and  Air  Force,  lor  clothing,  subsistence,  for- 
age, fuel,  quarters,  transportation,  or  medi- 
cal and  hospital  supplies,  which,  however, 
shall  not  exceed  the  necessities  of  the  cur- 
rent year. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  im- 
mediately advise  the  Congress  of  the  exercise 
of  the  authority  granted  In  subsection  (ai 
of  this  section,  and  shall  report  quarterly  on 
the  estimated  obligations  incurred  pursuant 
to  the  authority  granted  in  Subsection  lai 
of  this  section.  As  amended  October  15,  1966. 
Pub.  L.  89-687,  Title  VI,  Article  612(e),  80 
Stat.  993. 

By  May  13,  therefore,  an  official  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  had  authorized 
deficiencies  to  be  incurred  in  fiscal  year 
1968  operation  and  maintenance  appro- 
priations for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  tlie 
Marine  Corps,  and  the  Air  Force. 

In  addition  to  the  above  cited  action.*, 
there  weie  several  eme;genc,v  repio- 
giaming  acrirms  app  ovcd  oy  the  cogni- 
zant committees  of  Congress  pi'ior  to  and 
ponding  the  enactment  of  this  supple- 
mented request  wiiicli  is  before  the  House 
today  Tht  se  veprogiaming  actions  tem- 
porarily di",  e:ted  resources  from  previ- 
ously app!oved  non-Southeast  A.sia  1968 
programs.  The  funds  which  were  used  in 
tiiis  way  are  to  be  restored  to  tho.se  pro- 
grams with  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  main  content  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  funds  requested  in  the  bill 
now  before  the  Hou.se  was  .sent  to  Con- 
Ki-ess  jn  Mny  21  and  was  among  th.e 
three  c  'mm  'nicaiicns  ii.volving  Defen.se 
funding  which  the  President  addressed 
to  the  Coneiess  in  the  2  days.  May  21  and 
May  22.  Therefoie.  it  was  not  until  May 
22  that  the  total  additional  estimated 
fiscal  year  1968  Defense  funding  need.N 
were  requested. 

The  Department  of  Defense  in  order 
to  get  funds  to  meet  our  commitments 
in  Southeast  Asia,  has  stretched  out,  cut 
back,  changed  or  canceled  other  non- 
Southeast  Asia  programs  vital  to  our  fu- 
ture security. 

For  an  example,  the  Office  of  Secretary 
of  Defense  required  the  Army  to  cut  SlOO 
million  of  fiscal  year  1968  funds  from 
R.D.T.  &  E.  programs  which  had  been 
previously  justified  to  and  appropriated 
by  the  Congress. 

On  February  21,  1968,  when  the  Army's 
Chief  of  Research  and  Development  was 
before  the  subcommittee  I  .said  to  him 
that  certain  of  the  cuts  in  programs  ap- 
peared to  have  been  very  arbitrary,  just 
to  find  some  money.  To  that  General 
Betts  replied: 

Indeed  we  did  just  have  to  find  some 
monev.  Wiiat  we  did  was  to  go  through  the 
Army  research,  development,  test  and  evalu- 
ation program  totally,  stu-Jyin:^  m.tv.y  pos- 
sibilities. rt:?rr.ssed  them  with  Dr.  Foster  and 
his  staff,  .md  e\entu?.i;y  came  up  w.th  thi.s 
distribution  of  items  that  made  up  the  $100 
million  total.  .P.  670.  pt.  I.  tisca!  year  1969 
hearinas  i 

The  Congress  i-ealizes  the  necessity  of 
giving  the  Department  of  Defense  certain 
funding  flexibility  because  world  events 
do  aifect  Defense  needs.  Emergency  funds 
and  other  fiscal  authority  therefore  has 
been  granted  by  the  Congress  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  order  to  provide 
flexibility  to  meet  unbudgeted  and  un- 
anticipated events,  and  to  permit  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  the 
time  to  react  to  such  events.  This  flex- 
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ibllity  is  particularly  required  for  emer- 
gencies when  the  Congress  is  not  in 
session.  However,  the  ijresent  adminis- 
tration has  used  this  authority  in  the 
broadcast  context  and  even  while  the 
Congress  was  in  .session. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
military  .services  have  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  fiscal  officers.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  also  has  been  provided 
with,  and  has  access  to,  the  world's  larg- 
est concentration  of  electronics  comput- 
ers, includine  the  most  sophisticated. 

Huge  costs  are  incurred  by  the  Depart- 
ment when  it  a.ssembles  essential  budg- 
etary data.  But  when  fi.scal  rtsourcrs  are 
employed  for  bud-^etary  juggling  pur- 
poses, just  to  make  ends  meet,  it  can 
le-sult  in  an  utter  waste  of  time  and  en- 
ergy and  funds.  I  know  of  no  tabulation 
of  the  Defense  resources  which  have  been 
dissipated  in  .such  manner  but  in  my 
opinion  <x\ch  v.aste  mu.st  have  been  con- 
.siderable  and  again  adveisely  reflects  on 
Defense  management  as  practiced  in  re- 
cent years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  gone  to  some 
length  in  discu.ssing  the  actions  by  the 
officials  in  the  Department  of  Defen.se. 
The  reason  I  have  done  so  is  to  point 
out  how  desperately  the  Department  of 
Defense  needs  these  funds.  The  require- 
ment for  additional  funds  is  before  us  to- 
day because  the  administration  has  re- 
fused to  face  up  to  the  neces.sity  to  make 
adequate  and  timely  appraisals  of  the 
defense  needs  of  our  Nation,  not  only 
just  for  our  operations  in  Southeast  Asia 
but  for  our  worldwide  commitment  now 
and  in  the  1970's. 

The  record  s'nows  it  has  taken  the  ad- 
ministration many  months  to  request  the 
required  additional  funds  which  it  had 
known  months  ago  would  be  needed.  But 
the  administration  seems  to  have  used 
almost  every  device  at  its  disposal  in 
order  to  avoid  making  a  full  statement  of 
Defense  funding  needs  for  fiscal  year 
1968. 

Tlie  record  points  up  the  financial 
manipulating  that  has  been  going  on  and 
draws  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  fis- 
cal leadership  that  is  being  provided  In 
the  Department  of  Defense.  It  is  in  need 
of  improvement. 

The  record  does  show  the  administra- 
tion needs  the  additional  funds  to  meet 
our  commitment  in  Southeast  Asia  as 
provided  in  this  bill  H.R.  17734. 

To  me  it  is  clear  that  the  Congress 
should  have  long  ago  been  requested  to 
provide  these  funds  in  order  to  provide 
a  better  administered  Defense  proeram. 

The  defense  of  the  countiy  should  not 
be  based  on  short-range,  patchwork,  fis- 
cal planning. 

Sound  military  pians  and  decisions 
cannot  be  based  on  unsound  budget  deci- 
sions or  on  indecisions. 

Our  military  forces  are  performing 
valiantly  and  effectively.  Our  support  of 
this  bill  will  finance  the  equipment  and 
supplies  they  require. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  address  myself 
to    that    part    of    the    bill    H.R.    17734 
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which  is  really  the  overwhelming  part 
of  the  bill,  relating  to  Southeast  A.sia. 
As  I  calculate  the  amount  of  money  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  for  military  operations 
in  Southeast  A.sia,  it  amounts  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  amount  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  it,self  provides,  according  to 
the  .statement  of  the  di-stinguishcd  chair- 
man, for  approximately  S9  billion.  That 
is  $8,930  billion,  and  out  of  that  the 
amount  to  be  allocated  for  Southeast 
Asia  is  a  total  of  S6.1  'Pillion.  Tliat  is 
S3. 791  billion  for  the  emert,ency  fund  for 
Southeast  Asia,  and  $2,345  billion  to  be 
released  from  Public  Law  90-218  re- 
serves, making  a  total  of  S6.1  billion. 
Tlierefore,  two-thirds  of  this  nipplemen- 
tal  appropriation  is  for  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  real  crux  of 
this  request  is  not  presented  to  us  as  a 
single  ijroix>sition,  instead  of  being  tied 
in  with  requests  for  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  other  agencies,  and  for 
some  very  imixirtant  social  programs. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
proposition  that  thLs  is  ba,sically  a  bill  to 
appropriate  $6  iDillion  for  the  escalation 
of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  was  interested  to  read  at  page  737  of 
the  hearings  that,  although  the  planned 
total  of  military  personnel  for  Vietnam 
had  been  understood  to  be  525,000,  it  is 
now  the  intention  of  the  administration 
to  increa.se  that  to  549.000.  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  to  have  in  place  by  June  30  in 
Southeast  Asia  517,000. 

So  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  our  com- 
mitment of  manpower  is  increa.sing  at 
the  verj-  time  we  are  engaged  in  negotia- 
tions in  Paris. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  4  years  this  war  has 
steadily  escalated.  For  4  years  its  cost 
has  been  underestimated,  and  for  the 
fourth  time  in  4  years  the  administration 
is  before  the  Congress  with  a  request  for 
supplemental  funds. 

This  happened  in  1965.  1966.  1967,  and 
now  again  in  1968. 

Because  of  the  unpopularity  of  this 
war.  an  American  President,  who  was 
elected  4  years  aeo  by  a  -rreat  landslide, 
made  the  decision  to  withdraw  as  a  can- 
didate for  reelection.  This  act,  which  he 
characterized  as  "taking  the  quest  for 
peace  out  of  politics,"  in  a  vei-y  real  sense 
took  the  continuation  of  the  war  out  of 
politics.  By  removing  himself  from  the 
political  arena  as  a  target  for  dissatis- 
faction with  the  war,  the  war  itself  has 
been  insulated  from  criticism. 

But  men  continue  to  die.  the  devasta- 
tion of  those  we  would  save  persists, 
the  domestic  budget  continues  to  be 
drained.  It  is  as  if  the  Vietnam  war  has 
become  a  permanent  and  inevitable  fix- 
ture in  American  life,  like  the  intermin- 
able, remote  warfare  predicted  in  Or- 
well's 1984. 

Although  the  critics  have  lately  gained 
a  measure  of  respectability  as  events 
bear  out  their  predictions  and  lipserv- 
ice  is  paid  to  their  concerns,  the  war  con- 
tinues to  grow.  We  have  seen  the  effect  of 
this  war  on  the  fragile  East-'West  detente 
which  achieved  a  beginning  in  1963.  'We 
have  seen  how  massive  American  vio- 
lence, visited  on  a  small  nation,  has  lost 
us  the  respect  of  many  of  our  friends. 
We  have  seen  the  war's  divisive  effect  on 
our  own  citizens  and  the  growing  scar- 


city of  funds  for  domestic  needs;  this  at  a 
time  when  our  problems  at  home  reach 
crisis  proportions.  And  perhaps  too  few  of 
us  have  recognized  the  brutalizing  ef- 
fect of  this  war  on  our  own  conscious- 
ness— the  subtle  implementation  of  the 
idea  that  violence  may  be  viewed  as  a 
".solution." 

How  can  one  justify  raining  greater 
bomb  tonnase  than  was  dropped  on  all 
theaters  durins  World  War  II  on  a  na- 
tion the  size  of  Vietnam?  How  can  one 
justify  rendering  millions  of  civilians 
lifeless  or  homeless?  Nothing  justifies 
the  demented  logic  of  the  statement  "we 
have  to  destroy  the  town  to  .save  it," 
which  has  become  the  symbolic  essence 
of  our  presence  in  Vietnam. 

Beginning  in  the  early  1960's  the  mili- 
tary .strategists  embraced  a  theory  known 
as  flexible  response  or  limited  war. 
It  leplaced  an  older  theory  of  mas.sive  re- 
taliation. It  was  the  presumption  of  this 
theory  that  the  Pax  Americana  could  be 
threatened  by  brush-fire  wars  in  which 
the  threat  of  massive  nuclear  retaliation 
would  be  neither  viable  nor  credible. 
Therefore,  reasoneci  the  theorists,  under 
the  umbrella  of  the  nuclear  deterrent, 
limited  wars  would  be  fought  for  limited 
objectives,  at  limited  cost.  Escalation 
could  be  carefully  controlled,  and  force 
would  be  applied  only  to  the  extent  re- 
quired to  put  down  the  brush  fires. 

This  theory  held  a  traL'ic  and  fatal 
flaw — it  overlooked  the  military  mind 
which  does  not  think  in  terms  of  political 
goals — it  assumed  that  the  United  States 
could  defeat  any  conceivable  foe  under 
any  circumstances — it  failed  to  consider 
what  would  happen  if  we  faced  military 
stalemate. 

The  outcome  of  this  policy  and  of  our 
shortne.ss  of  vision  is  Vietnam — a  war 
where  issues  and  realities  are  obscure, 
where  our  allies  have  virtually  no  popu- 
lar following  while  the  adversary  has 
substantial  support.  Each  infu.sion  of 
force  has  been  parried,  and  we  have  re- 
sponded with  new  escalations  "so  that 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain." 
Tlie  architects  of  the  flexible  respon.se 
theory  failed  to  consider  the  political  and 
militarj'  con.sequences  of  stalemate:  an 
endless' series  of  incremental  escalations 
with  the  constant  assurance  that  the 
next  increment  will  turn  the  tide. 

Thus,  each  year,  the  .scope  and  cost  of 
the  war  has  Increased.  Each  increment 
is  viewed  as  limited  and  tolerable,  like 
the  losing  poker  player  who  will  risk  a 
little  more  in  hope  of  winnina  back  what 
he  has  lost.  When  the  poker  chips  were 
Vietnamese  peasants,  the  game  was  dis- 
mal enough,  but  now  in  addition  the 
stabiUty  of  our  own  society  is  at  stake. 
There  is  increasing  alienation  and  un- 
rest among  young  and  old  in  America. 
The  war  has  created  an  economic  drain 
that  has  seriously  jeopardized  our  inter- 
national monetary  position  and  forced 
the  administration  to  accept  major  re- 
ductions in  its  own  domestic  programs 
while  burdenins  its  citizens  with  an 
additional  and  regressive  tax. 

Today,  the  administration  is  request- 
ins  an  additional  S6.1  billion  for  South- 
east Asia — S3. 8  billion  through  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  and  S2.3  billion 
through  a  transferral  nf  funds  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  90-218.  The  additional  S6.1 
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billion  represents  an  increase  of  more 
than  25  percent  over  the  $23.7  billion 
which  the  Congress  already  appropriated 
for  military  operations  in  Southeast 
Asia  for  fiscal  year  1968.  The  amount  by 
which  the  administration  underesti- 
mated 1  year's  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war 
is  more  than  three  times  what  we  spend 
to  eradicate  poverty,  and  more  than 
twice  what  we  spend  on  housing  and 
urban  development.  It  is  greater  than 
the  total  estimated  cost  of  a  national 
guaranteed  income  program. 

For  the  fourth  time  in  4  years  the 
House,  faced  with  an  appropriation  re- 
quest for  specific  earmarked  funds  to 
permit  escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
has  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  ad- 
ministration's policy. 

Each  year  I  have  urged  the  House  to 
seize  the  opportunity — the  only  effective 
opportunity  to  make  its  views  known. 

In  1964  I  urged  a  specific  strategy  for 
the  neutralization  of  Southeast  Asia  to 
avoid  the  broadening  of  the  developing 
conflict.  But  the  conflict  was  broadened. 
In  1965  I  argued  against  the  Americani- 
zation of  the  war  and  the  adoption  of  the 
policy  of  escalation.  But  the  war  was 
Americanized  and  escalated  In  1966  I 
tried  again  to  point  to  the  policy  choices 
confronting  us.  But  the  choice  of  con- 
tinued escalation  was  made.  In  1967  I 
called  again  for  renewed  diplomatic  ef- 
forts and  an  end  to  the  'oombmgs  in  the 
north.  But  diplomacy  was  not  our  policy 
and  militar>'  efforts  and  the  bombings 
continued  and  intensified.  Throughout  it 
all  I  urged  that  we  seek  a  negotiated 
political  settlement.  But  the  pursuit  of  a 
pure  military'  victorj-  continued  increas- 
ingly to  dominate  our  efforts. 

Last  year  I  voted  against  the  entire 
defense  appropriation  bill  because  it  was 
so  heavily  laced  with  funds  for  continued 
escalation  ol  the  war.  My  position  was 
the  same  this  year.  Yet.  even  though 
more  have  joined  me  in  this  effort 
through  the  years,  and  although  the  na- 
tional opposition  to  the  war  has  clearly 
intensified,  it  has  had  little  or  no  effect 
on  the  administration's  policy. 

Only  this  morning  General  Westmore- 
land for  the  first  time  admitted  that  a 
military  victory  could  not  be  achieved  in 
the  classical  sense. 

I  would  hope  that,  when  the  bill  is 
open  for  amendment  under  the  5-minute 
rule,  there  would  be  support  for  an 
amendment  which  would  strike  from 
this  bill  the  $6.1  billion  for  Southeast 
Asia.  I  understand  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dow)  will  offer 
such  an  amendment.  If  that  does  not 
prevail,  then  I  intend  to  offer  a  motion 
to  recommit  to  eliminate  those  funds 
from  the  bill  if  I  have  the  opportunity. 

Only  through  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess can  we  have  any  kind  of  leverage  on 
foreign  policy  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

If  we  are  concerned  with  the  continua- 
tion of  this  war — if  we  are  concerned 
with  its  continuing  escalation — if  we  are 
concerned  with  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  achieved  any  semblance  of  peace  so 
far  through  negotiations,  then  it  is  time 
to  call  a  halt  through  the  power  of  the 
purse  which  after  all  is  the  only  way 
that  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives can  express  their  opinion  on 
foreign  policy. 

That  is  why  duiing  the  past  4  years  I 
have  opposed  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bills  for  military  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia.  We  again  have  the  op- 
portunity. A  lot  has  happened  in  this 
country  since  we  last  voted  on  the  ques- 
tion of  escalation  in  Southeast  Asia,  all 
of  us  are  aware  of  it — and  now  is  the 
time  to  take  action. 

If  the  parliamentary  situation  does  not 
permit  a  sepai-ate  vote  on  this  issue,  then 
I  am  prepared  to  vote  against  the  entire 
appropriation  .since  two-thirds  of  it  is 
earmarked  for  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  BuRTONl. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  i-egrettable  that  in  addition  to 
the  major  thrust  of  this  supplemental 
appropriation  bill,  which  provides  fund- 
ing for  escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
that  there  is  included  in  the  bill  addi- 
tional routine  funding  of  various  domes- 
tic programs,  which  domestic  programs 
I.  of  course,  support. 

If  these  domestic  program  funding 
items  wei'e  in  a  separate  bill,  as  they 
normally  are  and  should  be,  I  would  vote 
in  support  of  this  supplemental  bill — but 
such  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  did  on  May  5.  1965, 
again  on  March  1,  1966.  and  again  on 
March  2,  1967,  I  must  once  more  rise  in 
opposition  to  a  request  for  supplemental 
funds  to  pursue  the  war  in  Vietnam.  All 
that  I  have  said  before  on  tliese  occasions 
could  be  repeated  and  reaffirmed  now.  It 
is  tine  now  and  it  was  true  then,  that 
"we  pursue  a  futile  attempt  to  achieve, 
by  force  of  arms,  solutions  to  problems 
which  are  not  primarily  militar>'  but  es- 
sentially political,  economic,  and  social." 

The  cost  in  lives,  in  human  sacrifice 
and  suffering,  in  dollars  which  could  be 
more  wisely  and  humanely  spent  and  in 
tenns  of  the  almost  irreparable  damage 
we  do  the  fabric  of  our  own  free  society, 
must  cause  us  ro  reassess  the  role  we 
have  assumed,  for  whatever  reason,  in 
Vietnam. 

At  a  time  when  this  Nation,  mourning 
the  tragic  death  of  one  of  its  vital,  young 
leaders,  seeks  answers  to  the  causes  of 
violence  within  our  society,  is  it  not  ap- 
parent to  all  but  those  who  dare  not  see. 
that  this  war  bears  great  responsibility 
for  the  amosphere  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves? By  our  conduct,  we  have  af- 
firmed that  in  the  alTairs  of  nations,  war 
and  violence  are  acceptable  instruments 
in  solving  ditferences.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  in  the  affairs  of  men.  resorting  to 
violence  becomes  more  frequent? 

Do  we  not  collectively  bear  some  re- 
sponsibility for  demeaning  the  value  of 
himian  life  by  ou:-  actions,  which  in  the 
first  5  months  of  this  year  cost  8.342 
Americans.  8.645  South  Vietnamese  and 
107.941  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
lives?  Are  we  not  as  a  people  and  as  a 
society  brutalized  by  so  gigantic  a 
slaughter  of  humanity? 

The  numbers  continue  to  rise.  U.S. 
casualties  for  the  period  1960  through 
1964  were  255  fatalities,  an  average  of 
approximately  four  per  month.  In  1965 
they  rose  to  1,365  or  about  114  per  month. 


1966  saw  5.008  deaths,  average  417  per 
month.  In  1967  the  toll  rose  to  9,378  aver- 
aging 781  per  month.  Through  May  of 
this  year,  U.S.  fatalities  totaled  8,342— 
an  average  of  1.668  American  deaths  per 
month. 

Even  as  we  have  moved  to  the  confer- 
ence table  the  scale  of  the  war  we  wage 
continues  to  escalate,  to  become  more 
brutal.  As  negotiations  commenced  in 
Paris  on  May  13.  U.S.  combat  deaths  for 
the  period  May  12  to  June  1  were  1.409 
and  8,839  wounded  in  that  same  period 

In  a  war  that  General  Westmoreland 
just  this  week  said  could  not  be  won  in 
the  classic  military  sense,  we  continue  to 
sacrifice  our  youth  and  brutalize  our  so- 
ciety. 

In  a  decade  which  opened  with  hope 
and  promise,  we  have  seen,  in  large  meas- 
ure, that  hope  give  way  to  despair  and 
promises  remain  unfulfilled  as  more  and 
more  of  oui-  re.sources  were  drained  for 
v.'ar. 

The  effDrts  to  rebuild  our  cities  ha\c- 
been  dimini.<^hed  as  moneys  are  spent  to 
destroy  cities  and  the  countryside  of 
Vietnam. 

The  efforts  to  relieve  suffering  and  the 
ravages  of  poverty  in  our  own  society 
have  been  subjected  to  curtailment  and 
cutbacks  as  the  drain  of  dollars  for  the 
war  has  taken  its  toll. 

We  can  know  the  direct  Defense  De- 
partment expenditures  on  the  war  but 
the  additional  costs  of  this  policy  are  in- 
calculable; 1965  saw  S103  million  spent 
on  the  war.  1966  S5.8  billion,  1967  S20  1 
billion,  and  con.servative  estimates  for 
1968  project  an  expenditure  of  S28.1  bil- 
lion, which  many  believe  will  be  as  high 
as  S30  billion. 

Troop  strength  reflects  this  same  e.^- 
calation.  On  May  5,  1965,  when  I  voted 
against  the  first  supplemental  appropria- 
tion, we  had  42.000  men  in  Vietnam.  At 
the  end  of  1965  we  had  165,000  men  com- 
mitted in  Vietnam.  There  were  389,000 
in  1966.  There  were  486.000  in  1967  and 
533.000  as  of  June  1, 1968. 

American  wounded  figures  reflect  this 
same  continuing  upward  spiral:  6.110 
wounded  in  1965.  30.093  wounded  in  1966. 
62.004  wounded  in  1967.  50.470  wounded 
during  the  first  5  months  this  year. 

Yet  with  this  continuing  expenditure 
of  money,  increasing  commitment  of 
troops,  the  woimding  of  more  and  more 
men,  the  loss  of  more  and  more  lives,  we 
continue  to  sink  deeper  and  deeper  into 
this  conflict.  Even  now  as  negotiations 
take  place  we  are  asked  today  to  vote 
more  funds  for  war. 

Can  we  hope  that  negotiations  will  be 
fruitful  in  the  face  of  this  action? 

Let  us  pause  and  reflect  on  the  course 
that  we  pursue,  the  price  we  have  already 
paid,  and  the  apparently  open-ended 
commitment  we  are  repeatedly  asked  to 
supplement. 

Is  it  not  time  to  say  let  us  disengage? 

Is  It  not  time  to  act  in  such  a  way 
as  to  deescalate  the  conflict? 

How  much  more  of  the  lifeblood  of  this 
Nation  must  be  shed? 

How  many  more  needs  of  our  people 
must  go  unmet  and  promises  of  a  better 
life  go  unfulfilled? 

How  long  must  we  wait  before  we  heed 
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the  voices  of  men  and  women  of  good 
will  who  across  this  Nation  call  for  peace? 

It  is  my  conscience  and  their  voice 
which  I  respKDnd  to  today  in  once  again 
voting  against  funds  to  pursue  and  ex- 
tend this  conflict. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Dow]. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chainnan.  the  one 
ix)int  I  want  to  make  is  that  those  of  us 
who  favor  medicaid — who  favor  salary 
increases  for  military  and  Federal  em- 
ployees— but  who  do  not  favor  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  are  embarrassed  by  the  com- 
bination in  this  bill  of  appropriations 
proposed  to  be  made  for  all  of  these  di- 
\erse  programs. 

I  merely  want  to  say  that,  if  I  have  the 
opportunity.  I  will  certainly  vote  for 
medicaid  payments,  and  for  military  sal- 
ary increases  and  other  benefits  provided 
in  this  bill.  But  I  have  .^ome  reserva- 
tions— considerable  reservations — about 
voting  to  encourage  fiu-ther  military  ac- 
tivity in  Southeast  Asia,  and  for  that 
reason  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  will  eliminate  from  the  bill  tho.se 
funds  provided  for  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
iMr.  Michel  1. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
bill  is  the  sum  of  $3,101,000  to  cover  the 
additional  meat  inspection  costs  incurred 
during  the  present  fiscal  year  as  a  result 
of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967, 
which  authorizes  the  Department  to  pro- 
vide technical  and  financial  a.'isistance  to 
increase  the  quality  of  State  inspection 
programs  and  to  extend  Federal  inspec- 
tion to  certain  establishments  previously 
exempt  from  Federal  inspection,  and  to 
improve  surveillance  of  foreign  plants 
exporting  meat  to  the  United  States.  This 
will  bring  to  a  total  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968  something,  in  a  rounded-off  figure, 
of  $60  million  for  meat  inspection. 

On  Monday,  May  27.  I  happened  to  be 
tuned  in  to  the  well-known  commenta- 
tor. Mr.  Chet  Huntley,  who  had  some 
ver>-  appropriate  remarks  to  make  with 
respect  to  the  so-called  Wholesome  Meat 
Act.  To  begin  his  remarks  on  that  par- 
ticular evening  Mr.  Huntley  quoted  Dr. 
Oscar  Sussman,  doctor  of  veterinary 
medicine  at  Rutgers  University,  the 
State  university  of  New  Jersey,  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  "Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967"  is  a 
fraud.  It  Is  an  expensive,  unproductive  ex- 
tension of  Federal  and  St.ite  bureaucracy,  an 
unnecessary  and  perhaps  institutional  Inva- 
sion of  States'  responsibilities  and  rights. 
Most  important  the  Act  is  misleading  to  the 
consuming  public,  if  the  objective  is  to  pre- 
vent disease  transmission  und  thus  promote 
the  public  health. 

Another  quote  from  Dr.  Sussman  which 
Chet  Huntley  used,  was  as  follows: 

In  recent  weeks  Betty  Purness  a:  d  Ralph 
Nader,  two  self-styled  protectors  cf  the  "pub- 
lic weal"  have  led  a  bandwagon  of  mob  psy- 
chologists and  public  relations  experts  in 
clobbering  one  of  the  major  food  industries 
of  the  U.S.  most  thoroughly. 

Further  quoting  from  Dr.  Sussman: 

The  worst  aspect  of  the  situation  caused 
by  Mr.  Nader  and  Miss  Purness  is  that  the 
public  has  been  lulled  into  a  fal.=e  sen.<;e  of 
security.   The   U.S.    housewife    r.ow   believes 


"U.S.  Inspected"  meat  and  poultry  products 
are  free  of  disease  and  harmful  bacteria  This 
Is  false. 

Then  Mr.  Chet  Huntley  went  on  to 
say — 

Tliafs  where  the  deception  lies.  U.S  in- 
spectors are  now  descending  upon  new  seg- 
ments of  the  meat  trade  and  the  public  has 
been  sold  the  false  notion  that  "US.  In- 
spected" Is  a  guarantee  of  cleanliness.  What 
the  housewife  must  know  Is  that  anything 
could  hapf>en  to  a  piece  of  meat  after  It  Is 
Inspected.  So  this  whole  new  inspection  pro- 
gram Is  a  farce  In  an  attempt  to  guarantee 
cleanliness  at  only  an  early  stage  of  meat 
distribution. 

Further,  there  was  no  need  for  the  Federal 
program's  extension  into  new  areas.  As  Dr. 
Sussman  said,  there  is  no  ertdence  of  any  mr- 
toward  results  from  having  eaten  non-In- 
spected. locally-Inspected,  or  State-inspected 
meats  In  this  country. 

Further  quoting  Mr.  Chet  Huntley: 

Now,  meat  wholesalers  in  New  York  and 
other  cities  are  being  thrown  out  of  busi- 
ness because  their  buildings  or  equipment 
cannot  meet  the  arbitrary  standards  de- 
manded by  Federal  Inspectors  whose  rules 
have  not  even  been  established.  But  there 
they  are,  forcing  small  houses  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Here  is  one  of  their  arbitrary  rule.'?:  no 
sawdust  on  the  floors  for  certain  types  of 
establishments.  If  a  side  of  beef  should 
fall  off  a  hook  the  Federal  inspectors  demand 
that  it  fall  on  a  greasy  floor  rather  than  into 
harmless  sawdust. 

In  New  York,  this  reporter  knows,  truck 
drivers  and  other  employees  of  the  whole- 
sale district  are  now  quitting  their  jobs  to 
become  Federal  Inspectors  and  they  talk 
openly  of  the  "fringe  benefits".  The  fringe 
benefits  are  monies  under  the  t.able  in  return 
for   that   misleading  inspection   stamp. 

This  Is  what  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  has 
turned  loose  on  the  country,  at  a  cost  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

I  certainly  would  have  to  agree  with 
the  observation  relative  to  the  cost  of 
millions  of  dollars  for  this  program. 

The  National  Observer,  under  date  of 
Monday,  May  20,  published  a  very  in- 
teresting article  entitled  "Flimflam  and 
the  Federal  Man-  -Tainted  Meat  and 
Tainted  Evidence,"  in  which  they  ran  a 
rather  extensive  inquii-y  of  those  meat  in- 
spectors that  had  been  asked  to  hurriedly 
gather  up,  within  a  24-hour  i^eriod  of 
time,  or  30  hours,  all  the  information  they 
could  gather  that  would  goad  Congress 
into  moving  .swiftly  on  expanding  meat 
inspection  as  we  did  last  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  having 
taken  the  lead  from  that  article,  I  u.sed  it 
as  a  base  for  a  line  of  interrogation  of 
witnesses  in  support  of  this  supplemental 
request.  Tliis  will  be  found  beginning  on 
page  660  of  the  hearings  on  the  second 
supplemental  a)5propriation  bill.  I  will 
ask  later  for  permission  to  insert  the 
complete  article  in  these  lemarks  includ- 
ing a  devastating  memorandum  that  I 
sliould  like  to  refer  to  now. 

It  was  just  completely  shocking  to 
members  of  the  subcommittee  to  find  that 
this  kind  of  memorandum  from  a  public 
official  could  be  .so  written.  Let  me  give 
you  just  a  few  excerpts  from  it.  It  was 
supixjsedly  a  memorandum  conceived  by 
one  of  the  district  directors  in  the  Dallas 


compliance  area.  He  issued  a  memoran- 
dum titled  "Special  Project  Q.Q.  &  C— 
Quick,  Quiet,  and  Confidential."  In  other 
words,  it  meant,  get  all  the  information 
you  possibly  can  quickly,  quietly  and  con- 
fidentially, so  that  we  can  communicate 
it  to  Washington  to  get  to  the  individual 
Members  of  Congress  and  tell  them  how 
drastic  a  need  there  is  for  this  legislation. 
Quoting  from  this  memorandum: 
Effective  immediately,  we  are  to  discon- 
tinue all  other  C.  &  E  S.  work  and  devote 
full  time  (plus  any  overtime  necessary  to 
effectively  complete  this  assignment)   .  ,  . 

The  information  we  will  gather  at  non- 
federally  inspected  iNFI)  plants  in  this  effort 
is  to  be  used  at  congressional  hearings  now 
being  held  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
amendment  (HR  616R)  to  the  Meat  Inspec- 
tion .^ct. 

Quoting  from  another  section: 
You  are  to  gain  entrance  Into  NFt  plants 
under  the  guise  of  lai  meeting  local  inspec- 
tion personnel  to  gain  cooperntiun  in  our 
normal  C.  &  E  S.  work,  (b)  di.'scti.-slng  our 
denaturing  and  decharacteri/ing  require- 
ments with  management,  {c\  etc.  I  his  should 
be  done  quickly  and  quietly  in  .'-ui-li  a  manner 
that  no  one  Is  aware  of  the  real  purpose  of 
your  visit.  This  will  require  a  very  discreet 
approach  and  may  tax  your  imagination 

Then  another  .sentence  in  that  memo- 
randum says: 

Plants  selected  for  this  survey  will  be  those 
in  which  you  would  expect  to  find  the  most 
discrepancies  In  other  words,  look  for  "hor- 
rible examples." 

In  other  words,  they  were  to  look  for 
"horrible  examples." 

A  further  reading  fiom  another  section 
of  this  memorandum  is  as  follows: 

In  your  reports  of  plant  "surveys"  it  Is 
suggested  you  use  dramatic,  graphic  terms 
with  impact,  such  as  cancer  eye.  pus.  manure, 
disease,  excreta,  cockroaches,  rats,  flies,  loose 
paint,  cobwebs,  .  .  . 

And  so  it  continues. 

I  found  out  in  the  Interrogation  of  the 
witnesses  that  instead  of  just  four  in- 
s!>ectors  being  detailed  to  this  work,  there 
were  27  in  total.  These  surveys  were  to 
be  conducted  in  35  States  within  a  24- 
hour  period.  I  asked  that  the  record  be 
complete  with  all  the  names  of  the  plants 
that  were  visited  and  what  they  foimd 
wrong  with  those  plants  to  arrive  at  some 
of  these  conclusions. 

Our  subcommittee  felt  in  all  fairness 
to  these  plants  that  have  been  listed 
among  the  203,  that  we  would  not  include 
them  in  the  Record  at  this  point  until  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  go  back  and 
afford  them  the  courtesy  and  privilege 
of  responding  to  our  inquiry  as  to  just 
what  kind  of  inspection  was  made  of 
their  particular  plant.  I  have  been  ad- 
vised within  the  last  day  or  two  that  of 
the  203  plants  that  were  supposedly  in- 
vestigated, and  about  which  all  the.^e 
scurrilous  things  were  said  and  repeated 
without  any  foundation  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  only  five  violations  were  noted 
in  all  this  investigation  thi-ough  35 
States.  Bear  in  mind  we  are  talking  about 
a  total  of  15,000  processing  and  meat 
slaughtering  plants  throughout  the 
country. 

The  country  and  this  Congress  were 
indeed  flimflammed  by  this  hasty  "sur- 
vey" of  a  mere  handful  of  plants. 

It  .seems  to  me  this  is  a  very  appro- 
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priate  time  to  bring  this  out  in  the  open. 
I  would  call  the  attention  of  all  Members 
particularly  to  those  pages  in  the  hear- 
ing record  beeinning  with  page  660,  and 
ask  you  to  read  for  yourselves  how  this 
Congress  can  be  flimflammed,  as  we  were, 
by  the  executive  branch  using  their 
snoopers  at  taxpayers  expense  to  build  a 
case  for  public  consumption. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  place  the  artir'"  and 
memorandum  previously  referred  to  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
[Prom  the  National  Observer.  May  20,  1968] 
Tainted  Meat  and  Tainted  Evidence 

Washington,  D  C — Agents  of  the  Federal 
Qovemment  fanned  out  across  the  nation 
last  July  under  urgent  and  explicit  In.stnic- 
tlons  from  Washington  to  gather  examples  of 
horrid  conditions  In  meat-processing  plants 
not  under  US   Government  control. 

Swiftly  and  often  with  calculated  decep- 
tion, the  Federal  men  got  what  they  were 
ordered  to  get  Their  findings,  which  were 
widely  accepted  as  factual  and  unbiased 
Government  in.spectlon  reports,  painted  a 
picture  err  Widespread  filth  In  meat  handling. 
These  repfrts  were  later  to  be  used  as  un- 
dl.=!p«ted  authority  for  scare  stories  that 
frightened  the  public  and  helped  stampede 
Congress  into  passage  of  a  new  and  tougher 
Federal  meat-inspection  law — the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act  of  1967. 

What  can  now  be  confirmed  is  the  nasty 
fact  that  the  "evidence"  gathered  last  July 
was  deliberately  biased,  that  the  tainted  re- 
ports were  used  to  mislead  Congress  and 
the  ptiblic.  that  they  put  a  He  In  the  mouth 
of  President  Johnson,  duped  a  large  number 
of  well-meaning  people,  including  Ralph 
Nader  and  Betty  Pitrness.  and  did  a  .'^uperb 
con  Job  on  much  of  the  nation's  press. 

FINDINGS  CHALLENGED 

The  stench  of  the  filthy-meat  survey  began 
seeping  out  belatedly  early  this  year  when 
state  and  Industry  officials  challenged  the  au. 
thentlclty  of  some  of  the  Inspectors'  findings. 
An  Investigation  by  this  newspaper  revealed 
that  US.  Inspectors  had.  Indeed,  fudged  on 
some  facts  [The  National  Observer.  Jan.  29, 
19681  and  that  other  reports  were  doctored  In 
Washington  to  make  them,  sound  even  more 
damning  than  they  were  [The  National  Ob- 
server. Feb.  12,  1968). 

The  Observer's  inquiry  uncovered  the  fact 
that  a  written  memorandum  with  explicit 
Instructions  to  field  Inspectors  did  exist  Offi- 
cials in  Washington  admitted  as  much  but 
refused  to  release  it.  After  months  of  deter- 
mined eilcru.  including  legal  action,  by  this 
newspaper,  the  Agriculture  Department 
finally  agreed  last  week  to  give  a  copy  of 
the  memorandum  to  The  National  Observer. 
The  contents  of  this  remarkable  document, 
which  the  Agriculture  Department  admits 
reflects  the  substance  of  its  orders  to  field 
inspectors,  are  published  in  full  on  Page  12. 

The  memorandum  was  written  by  Wilbur 
P.  Mich.iel.  officer  in  charge  of  the  Dallas  area 
compliance  ar.d  evalu.Htion  staff,  which  is  the 
Investigative  arm  of  the  U3D.\'s  meat-inspec- 
tion service.  It  was  to  serve  as  a  guide  for 
the  activities  of  three  field  inspectors:  John 
Halverson.  based  in  Dall?s;  Joseph  J.  Barrett 
In  Denver;  and  Matias  Ramos  in  San  Antonio. 

Entuled  "Special  Project  QQ&C  (Quick. 
Quiet  ar.d  Confidential)."  the  memo  in- 
structed agents  to  use  guile  in  entering 
plants  not  under  Federal  supervision,  to  se- 
lect plants  "in  which  you  would  expect  to 
find  the  most  discrepancies,"  to  look  for  "hor- 
rible examples  "  of  unsanitary  conditions  in 
those  plants,  and  to  describe  them  "in  dra- 
matic, graphic  terms  with  impact,  such  as 
cancer-eye.  pus.  manure,  disease,  e.\creui, 
cockroaciies.  rats,  flies,  loose  paint,  cobwebs, 
rust.  gre.ise.  overhead  dripping  sewer  lines, 
toilet  facilities,  mice,  flour,  excess  water, 
chemicals,  excess  fat,  etc..  Instead  of  other 
more  acceptable  terms." 


A  sense  of  urgency  was  emphasized  be- 
cause, as  the  memo  put  It,  the  information 
"Is  to  be  used  at  Congressional  hearings  now 
being  held.  .  .  ."  The  memo,  dated  July  27, 
1967,  which  was  a  Thursday.  Instructed  the 
agents  to  get  into  plants  in  five  states — 
Texas.  Oklahoma,  Ixjulslana,  Colorado,  and 
Arkansa,s — wiite  their  reports,  and  send  them 
directly  to  Washington.  By  Wednesday,  Au- 
gust 2. 

The  compliance  officers  complied — swiftly 
and  predictably. 

Out  of  Oklahoma  flew  repKDrts  of  seven  in- 
spections by  Mr.  Barrett.  A  random,  not  un- 
typical sample  of  the  report  on  one  plant: 
"Stagnant  water  stood  in  bloody  puddles  all 
over  the  place.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
grime  grease  and  mould.  One  beef  carcass 
had  an  Infected  brisket  and  another  had  a 
large  knee  Joint  which  appeared  to  be  ar- 
thritic. A  butcher  was  boning  out  a  beef 
round  which  hiul  sour  bone  and  the  meat 
near  the  bone  was  greenish  colored." 

In  addition  to  covering  plants  In  Okla- 
homa. Mr.  Barrett  managed  In  the  brief 
period  to  hustle  through  Inspections  of  nine 
plants  In  Colorado  and  file  reports  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature  on  each  of  them. 

reports  from   TEXAS 

Out  of  Texas  came  reports  of  five  Inspec- 
tions by  Mr.  Ramos.  A  random,  not  tmtvpical 
sample  of  the  information  In  one:  "Edible 
meat  drums  were  very  dirty,  cont.imlnated 
with  rust  and  the  inside  showed  a  very  poor 
Job  of  washing.  Some  of  the  lips  were  broken 
with  meat  imbedded  In.  The  paint  on  all 
walls  Is  flaking  off.  some  was  evident  on 
hanging  beef  foreshanks.  Hair,  bruises,  and 
kill  dirt  was  also  noticed  on  these  carcasses. 
Files  were  swarming  on  the  back  door.  Spit- 
ling  on  the  floor  by  an  employee  was  noted." 

In  addition  to  covering  plants  In  Texas 
Mr.  Ramos  managed  to  file  similar  inspec- 
tion reports  on  conditions  in  three  plants  In 
Louisiana. 

Inspector  Halverson  sent  in  reports  on 
Inspections  In  four  Arkansas  plants  Sample: 
"Large  numbers  of  flies  in  processing  room. 
No  coverings  over  the  mixers.  Knocked  down 
boxes  were  placed  and  piled  on  floor,  toilet 
rooms  were  In  an  unsanitary  condition:  no 
ventilation  in  toilets." 

A     FIOOD     OF    REPORTS 

And  so  It  went.  All  told,  the  order  from 
Washington  rapidly  produced  reports  of  in- 
spections with  derogatory  comments  cf  one 
sort  or  another  on  183  plants  in  38  states. 
Nobody  made  much  effort  to  tell  Congress 
or  the  public  that  these  were  plants  specially 
and  hastily  selected  to  prove  a  point.  On  the 
contrary,  the  implication  was  floated  time 
and  time  again  that  the  findings  of  the 
"survey"  were  generally  representative  of 
conditions  in  the  15.000  meat  plants  not  un- 
der Federal  supervision.  Indeed,  even  the 
astute  ana  knowledgeable  Rep.  Thomas  S. 
Foley.  Washington  Democrat,  referred  ap- 
provingly in  Senate  hearings  to  the  U3DA 
report  as  "current  and  comprehensive  "  .And 
he  was  by  no  means  alone  in  believing  this. 

The  reports  themselves,  all  of  which  have 
now  been  made  available  to  The  Observer, 
vary  widely  in  length  and  quality.  Some  are 
little  more  than  brief,  generalized  .state- 
ments. Others  run  on  at  some  length  in  a 
chatty.  Informal  manner  with  a  high  con- 
tent of  irrelevancies.  One  for  example,  offers 
the  unexpected  information  that  breweries  do 
not  knowingly  permit  females  during  the 
menstrual  period  to  enter  certain  pha.'^es  of 
the  brewing  procedure  "How  do  I  know?" 
rhetorically  asks  the  writer.  "I  had  a  friend 
who  was  a  salesman  for  a  brewery,  and  he 
told  me  so." 

The  actual  names  and  locations  of  ihe 
plants  inspected  have  been  deleted  by  the 
department.  While  this  Is  standard  practice 
In  many  regulatory  agencies  of  Government, 
it  Imposes  a  difficult  detective  job  on  anyone 
outside  the  agency  who  might  have  doubts 
about  the  accuracy  of  reports  and  seeks  to 


check  them  ovit  independently.  Thus  they 
have  the  aura  of  anonymous  authority,  offer- 
ing no  opportunltv  for  the  accused  or  the 
skeptic  to  dispute  the  findings. 

Mr.  Michael's  written  Instructions,  of 
course,  went  to  only  three  field  inspectors. 
In  a  letter  accompanying  the  release  of  the 
memo  to  The  National  Observer,  Rodney  E 
Leonard,  administrator  In  Washington  of  the 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service,  .-tates  that 
the  memorandum  "was  issued  by  a  subordi- 
nate field  official,  and  that  cert -in  parts  of 
it  did  not  represent  the  policy  or  Instructions 
of  this  Service." 

But  in  an  interview  here  last  week.  Mr. 
Leonard  acknowledged  that  the  memo  did.  in 
fact,  reflect  the  "substance"  of  Instructions 
telephoned  to  all  field  officers  from  Washing- 
ton. 

"The  men  were  told,"  he  says,  "to  arrive 
at  the  plants  unanncunced,  ask  for  permis- 
sion to  enter  without  stating  their  purpose, 
.and.  If  admitted,  t-o  record  their  factual  ob- 
servations. We  are  satisfied  that  they  carried 
out  this  mission  and  accomplished  this  goal 
without  any  improper  conduct,  without  any 
substantive  Inaccuracies,  and  without  being 
underhanded  about  It." 

DIFFERENCES    IN    STANDARDS 

The  standards  that  Marketing  Service  of- 
ficials set  for  Judging  conduct.  Inaccuracies, 
and  underhandedness  are.  of  course,  their 
own.  But  there's  ample  evidence  to  conclude 
that  those  standards  are  not  widely  shared, 
esp)eclally  by  those  people  who  were  being 
slyly  investigated. 

It  should  be  noted,  first  off,  that  Federal 
Inspectors  had  no  jurisdiction  last  summer 
over  state-Inspected  packing  plants.  (They 
do  now,  as  a  result  of  tlie  law  signed 
last  Dec.  15.)  Nonetheless,  Mr.  Michael's 
memo  clearly  directs  Federal  Inspectors  "to 
gain  entrance  Into  non-Federally-lnsp>ected 
plants  .  .  .  under  the  guise  of  (a)  meeting 
local  inspection  personnel  to  gain  co-opera- 
tion in  our  normal  C&ES  work  (b)  discuss- 
ing our  denaturing  and  decharacterlzing 
requirements  with  management,  (c)  etc." 

The  fact  that  an  Inspector  sometimes  could 
not  get  into  a  plant  did  not  deter  him  from 
submitting  a  report  anyway.  For  example.  Mr. 
Barrett  reports  thus  on  a  locked-up  plant  in 
Oklahoma:  "The  exterior  of  the  premises  was 
filthy  and  stinking.  I  moved  a  meat  barrel 
containing  meat  scrap  and  a  rat  Jumped  out 
and  nearly  knocked  my  hat  off.  I  noticed 
that  the  rat  entered  the  rear  of  subject 
plant." 

Included  in  the  batch  of  current  reports 
last  summer  was  one  about  a  Colorado  plant 
that.  It  develoi>ed.  had  been  closed  at  least 
nine  months  earlier.  The  Inspector  later  ex- 
plained that  he  had  been  told  it  was  all  right 
to  include  plants  he  had  inspected  in  the 
"recent"  past.  He  said  his  inspection  of  that 
particular  plant  had  been  made  in  November 
1966.  a  year  before  his  findings  v/ere  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  by  an 
obviously  Impressed  congressman. 

The  managers  of  some  plants  cited  In  in- 
spectors' reports  Insisted  that  they  did  not 
even  know  a  Federal  Inspector  had  been  on 
their  premises.  And.  in  at  least  one  instance, 
an  inspector  conceded  that  he  stayed  In  his 
car  and  did  not  enter  a  plant  that  his  report 
later  criticized.  He  said  he  had  been  in  the 
plant  a  vi-eek  earlier  and  so  knew  the  condi- 
tions there. 

During  The  Observer  inquiry  last  Feb- 
ruarv.  It  was  discovered,  too.  that  field  re- 
ports from  some  inspectors  had  been  edited 
by  a  ghost  in  Wai^hington  who  deleted  com- 
piimentarv  passages  and  thus  made  reports 
sovmd   mere  critical    than   they  really   were 

All  the  reports  flowed  into  Washington 
just  as  a  House  Agricvtlture  subcommittee 
v,-as  completing  work  on  a  mildrr  version 
of  wh.it  later  became  the  Wholeiiome  Meat 
Act  of  1967.  Predictably,  the  report?  began 
filtering  out  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
make      headlines.     News     accounts      giving 
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stomach-turning  details  of  the  "survey" 
were  published  and  broadcast  as  gospel. 
There  were,  again  predictably,  cries  of  out- 
rage by  housewives,  consumer  groups,  labor 
organizations,  and  editorialists  over  the 
fresh  evidence  of  filthy  meat.  Lost  In  the 
furor  were  protests  by  many  state  officials 
that  the  reports  were  grossly  exaggerated, 
misleading,  unfair,  and  that  some  were  out- 
right fabrications. 

■Nobody  had  any  Idea  of  the  explosive 
Impact  these  reports  were  going  to  have." 
Mr.  Leonard  asserted  last  week.  "Our  goal 
was  simply  to  demonstrate  that  despite  all 
the  new  state  and  local  meat-inspection 
laws  that  had  been  enacted  there  was  rela- 
tively little  improvement  in  actually  en- 
forcing those  laws." 

There  is  no  dispute  among  people  with 
knowledge  of  the  meat  industry  that  un- 
sanitary conditions  do  exist.  Nor  with  the 
contention  that  the  .American  consvinier  de- 
serves to  be  protected  against  the  health 
dangers  that  may  lurk  in  filthy  meat  prod- 
ucts. There  is  a  basic  philosophical  and  prac- 
tical disagreement,  however,  over  whether 
the  meat-inspection  Job  can  be  done  better 
by  a  corps  of  Federal  Inspectors  with  Fed- 
eral powers  and  authority  rather  than  state 
and  local  officials  These  arguments,  how- 
ever, have  been  made  rather  academic 
since  the  passage  of  the  new  law.  What  is  not 
academic,  at  least  in  a  democratic  society, 
is  whether  tlie  means  adopted  to  obtain 
Federal  inspection  justify  thai  end. 

When  the  House  version  of  the  meat- 
inspection  bill  lame  to  the  floor  for  debate 
late  in  October,  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee's  report  carried  long  excerpts 
from  the  quickie  July  investigation.  These 
excerpts  appeared  in  tne  "supplemental 
views"  of  five  commltt?e  members,  led  by 
Represent^xtlve  Foley,  who  contended  the 
bill  had  tn  be  strengthened  in  view  cf  the 
bad  conditions  revealed  by  the  reports. 

In  the  debate  on  the  House  floor,  speak- 
er after  speaker  rose  to  support  the  bill, 
citing  the  fresh  Federal  reports  again  iind 
again.  The  White  House.  sUent  up  to  then 
on  the  bill,  sent  Miss  Furness  on  a  speaking 
tour  to  plug  the  Administration's  consumer- 
protection  legislation,  including  the  meat- 
inspection  bill.  Both  she  and  Mr.  Nader,  the 
safety  consultant,  repeatedly  cited  the  USDA 
reports  as  evidence  of  the  need  for  man- 
datory Federal  meat  Inspection. 

THE    HEART   OF   THE    BILL 

On  Oct.  31.  the  House  passed  its  meat- 
inspection  bill  by  a  vote  of  403  to  28.  The 
heart  of  that  bill  provided  mainly  that  Fed- 
eral matching  funds  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  states  to  encourage  them 
to  upgrade  their  meat-Inspection  systems. 

But  by  the  time  a  Senate  Agriculture  sub- 
committee began  hearings  on  a  similar  pro- 
posal on  Nov.  9.  Administration  leaders  and 
their  allies  on  Capitol  Hill  decided  to  push 
lor  a  much  stronger  measure.  During  four 
days  of  hearings,  witnesses  and  senators  re- 
ferred to  the  USDA's  July  survey  no  fewer 
than  35  times.  One  of  the  witnesses  was  Mr. 
Leonard  of  the  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Services,  who  thoughtfully  brought  along 
three  staff  Investigators  who  had  participated 
in  the  summer  survey.  The  kindly  question- 
ing, mostly  by  Sen.  Walter  F.  Mondale,  Min- 
nesota Democrat,  elicited  from  each  of  the 
Investigators  generalized  comments  on  what 
they  had  found.  The  questioning,  for  exam- 
ple, of  Edward  Chlzek.  a  compliance  officer 
brought  In  from  Omaha,  went  like  this: 

"Senator  Mondale.  Now,  in  your  studies 
and  surveys,  you  found  instances  of  prac- 
tices that  fell  substantially  below  the  Fed- 
eral meat-Inspection  standards  in  these 
intrastate  plants;  Is  that  correct? 

'Mr.  Chlzek.  Yes.  sir. 

"Senator  Mondale.  Would  you  give  a  few 
examples,  if  you  will? 

"Mr.  Chlzek.  I  did  not  visit  any  slaughter- 
ing plants.  These  were  basically  processing 
plants  that  I  rislted  In  1967  and  so  the  defl- 


clences  there  were  mainly  In  the  nature  of 
additives  and  poor  sanitation. 

"Senator  Mondale.  Would  you  give  a  few 
examples? 

"Mr.  Chlzek.  More  specific  than  that? 

"Senator  Mondale.  Yes. 

"Mr.  Chlzek.  This  was  In  the  summer 
months — In  July.  And  some  of  the  screen- 
ings were  off  these  buildings,  flies  were  abun- 
dantly present,  mold  and  slime  present  on  the 
ceilings  and  walls  of  various  coolers,  debris 
and  trash  lying  freely  about  in  some  of  the 
operating  areas  as  well  as  storage  areas. 

"Employes  not  being  required  to  wear  any 
type  of  washable  clothing.  Equipment  left  to 
sit  overnight  at  room  temperatures,  or  per- 
haps even  longer  periods  without  any  ade- 
quate sanitation  procedures — to  be  used 
again  tlie  following  morning." 

A    TOUGHER   PROPOSAL 

The  bill  that  emerged  Nov.  27  for  debate 
on  the  Senate  floor  was  tougher  than  the 
Kouse-passed  \erslon.  It  required  the  states 
to  match  Federal  meat-inspection  stand- 
ards, and  enforce  them,  within  two  years  or 
face  Federal  take-over  of  the  state  Inspec- 
tion Job.  Matching  funds  to  help  the  states 
improve  iheir  own  systems  were  authorized. 
Involved  were  all  15,000  plants  not  then  sub- 
ject to  Federal  meat-inspection  regulations 
because  they  weren't  engaged  In  interstate 
commerce. 

As  Mr.  Michael's  memo  indicates,  inspec- 
tors also  had  been  told  to  get  samples  of 
non-Pederally  inspected  meat  products  on 
sale  in  retail  fcwxl  stores.  These  samples.  It 
has  been  learned,  were  sent  to  USDA  meat- 
inspection  laboratories  for  analysis.  A  total 
of  only  162  samples  collected  from  .around  the 
land  were  tested.  Of  these,  39  products  met 
all  Federal  meat-inspection  standards.  The 
other  123  samples  were  said  to  show  a  total 
of  259  violations  of  Federal  standards  due 
to  excessive  W'ater.  excess  nonmeat  fillers,  and 
use  of  various  additives  such  .is  ascorbate. 
phosphates,  and  nitrites  in  products  where 
they  are  prohibited  by  Federal  standards. 

"A    DEEP    SENSE    OF    OUTHAOE" 

Senator  Mondale  In  a  long  speech  in  the 
Senate  seized  on  this  tampllng  as  a  major 
point  in  his  argument  that  ".  .  .  The  reve- 
lations of  the  last  few  weeks,  and  Informa- 
tion received  In  the  hearings,  have  provoked 
a  deep  sense  of  outrage  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumers. .  .  .  Mr.  President,  well  might  we 
Insist  upon  immediate  Federalization  |of  all 
plants  under  st-ate  control].  .  .  ." 

During  Senate  debate  on  the  bill.  Senator 
Mondale  inserted  into  the  Congressional 
Record  enough  of  the  Investigators'  reports, 
set  in  small  type,  to  cover  seven  pages.  There 
was  little  substantive  debate;  the  Senate 
completed  action  on  the  measure  in  two 
days. 

A  Joint  House-Senat*  conference  com- 
mittee quickly  convened  to  try  to  reconcile 
the  milder  House  version  with  the  stronger 
Senate  bill.  What  emerged  was,  essentially, 
the  Senate  bill.  Both  Houses  approved  the 
conference  version  on  Dec.  6.  Nine  days  later. 
President  Johnson  signed  the  law. 

In  the  ceremony  at  the  Whit-e  House,  Mr. 
Johnson  read  these  words  taken  from  one 
Federal  inspectors  report:  ".  .  .  Beef  was 
being  broken  on  an  open  dock,  by  a  dirt 
road,  in  95-degree  v.eather.  There  were  flies 
in  the  meat.  Drums  of  bones  and  meat 
scraps  were  covered  with  maggots." 

Subsequently.  John  P.  Orcutt,  Colorado's 
commissioner  of  agriculture.  Identified  tlie 
plant  that  Mr.  Johnson  had  referred  to  and 
stated  tljT  conditions  cited  were  not  so.  He 
taid  the  dock  Is  located  adjacent  to  a  paved 
street — not  a  dirt  road — and  that  tlie  plant's 
owner  flatly  denies  there  was  any  truth  In 
the  Inspector's  report.  He  quotes  the  owner 
as  stating:  "Beef  is  not  broken  (ctit  up)  on 
our  dock  and  never  has  been.  ...  If  this  so- 
called  inspector  saw  any  meat  scraps  or 
bones  In  drums,  lie  must  be  a  contortionist, 
as  our  bone  barrels  are  stored  bottom  side 


tip.''  Mr.  Orcutt  says  the  plant  owner  insists 
the  Federal  inspector  never  entered  the  proc- 
essing area  of  the  plant  and  so  he  couldn't 
have  seen  the  barrels  in  use. 

A  diligent  effort  to  determine  precisely 
how  and  why  the  quickie  survey  came  about 
turns  up  no  definitive  answers  It  is  known, 
however,  that  many  congressmen  were  not 
imjiressed  by  the  results  of  nn  old  USDA  sur- 
vey made  in  1962.  Though  it  was  an  exten- 
sive and  serious  study  of  meat-inspection 
operations,  the  facts  in  it  were  well-dated 
by  the  summer  of  1967.  This,  Incidentally, 
did  not  discourage  publicists,  public  and  pri- 
vate, from  dramatically  citing  those  stale 
findings  to  marshal  support  for  fresh  legis- 
lation  last  year. 

The  man  in  the  Agriculture  Department 
who  initiated  the  survey  was  Rodney  Leonard. 
"Mr.  Purcell  |Rep.  Graham  Purcell,  the 
Texas  Democrat  who  is  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  subcommittee!  asked  us 
to  update  the  old  survey  made  m  1962 
showing  that  many  of  the  non-Pederally  In- 
spected plants  were  In  bad  shape."  Mr.  Leon- 
ard says.  "We  knew  that  many  states  had 
passed  new  meat-tnspectlon  laws  and  had 
strengthened  old  ones.  But  we  also  knew, 
through  our  compliance  and  evaluation  ac- 
tivities, that  actual  enforcement  of  good 
sanitation  and  good  meat  Inspection  wasn't 
much  better  than  It  was  In  1962." 

Mr.  Purcell  says  he  may  have  asked  Mr. 
Leonard  to  update  the  old  survey  at  the 
request  of  some  of  the  other  subcommittee 
members.  "Representative  Foley,  perhaps, 
and  others."  he  s-ays.  "I  personally  thought 
we  had  a  good  bill  a.-ul  that  additional  sur- 
veys weren't  needed."  Indeed,  the  new  Bur- 
\ey's  timing  i.nd  effect  were  peculiarly  un- 
Euited  for  Mr.  Pu'-cell's  purposes.  The  furor 
the  survey  caused  torpedoed  the  mild  meat- 
inspection  bill  that  emerged  from  the  House 
subcommittee,  which  was  basically  the  bill 
Mr.  Purcell  him'-elf  had  Introduced. 

Mr.  Leonard  continues:  "I  told  Bob  (Dr 
Robert  K.  Somers.  chief  of  the  meat-Inspec- 
tion service]  to  try  to  make  the  survey.  I 
did  it.  I  should  have  been  more  specific  about 
how  to  handle  It." 

Dr.  Somers  relayed  Mr.  Leonard's  request 
to  Berlin  H.  Rorem,  acting  director  of  the 
compliance  and  evaluation  staff.  It  was  Mr. 
Rorem  who  telephoned  the  C&E's  field  of- 
fices and  got  matters  rolling. 

On  July  27.  Mr.  Michael  wrote  his  memo. 
When  the  National  Observer  called  his  office 
Lost  week  to  talk  with  him.  a  reporter  was 
told  he  was  sick  at  home.  Mr.  Leonard  says 
^^r.  Michael  explained  recently  that  he  wrote 
the  memo  in  such  explicit  form  because 
some  of  his  staff  members  were  new  to  his 
office  and  he  wanted  to  make  sure  nobody 
misunderstood  what  was  expected.  Mr.  Mi- 
chael has  been  In  the  meat-Inspection  serv- 
ice for  more  than  20  years. 

Mr.  Rorem  says  his  memory  is  dim  as  to 
precisely  what  he  said  in  telephone  calls  to 
the  C&E's  six  field  offices  In  Dallas.  Kansas 
City.  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
and  Atlanta.  He  does  deny  he  told  anyone 
to  call  It  "Project  Quick.  Quiet,  and  Confi- 
dential." 

'I  certainly  didn't  tell  anyone  to  look  for 
'horrible  examples,' "  Mr.  Rorem  says.  "I 
didn't  have  to.  Those  men  are  experienced 
Inspectors.  They  knew  where  to  go,  what  to 
look  for,  and  how  to  write  their  reports." 

It  might  be  added  that  they  also  know  how 
to  follow  orders. 

Joe  Western. 

[U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service.  Compliance  and 
Evaluation  Staff.  Dallas,  Tex.] 

U.S.  Govep.nment  Memorandum 
(Administratively  Confidential,  Top  Priority, 

Rush  Project) 
To:  All  Dallas  Area  Compliance  Officers. 
Prom:  Wilbur  P.  >achael,  Officer  In  Charge. 
Subject:  Special  Project  QQ&C  (Quick,  Quiet 

and  Confidential). 
Date:  July  27,  1967. 
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Effective  Immediately,  we  are  to  discon- 
tinue all  other  C&ES  work  and  devote  full 
time  (plus  any  overtime  necessary  to  effec- 
tively complete  this  assignment)  to  "Project 
QQ&C."  Ovenime  will  not  be  authorized  for 
travel. 

The  information  we  will  gather  at  Non- 
Pederaliy  Inspected  iNPIi  plants  In  this  ef- 
fort is  to  be  used  at  Congressional  hearings 
now  being  held  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed amendment  (HR-6168)  to  the  Meat 
Inspection  Act. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  project,  the  follow- 
ing areas  of  responsibility  are  assigned:  Bar- 
rett— Colorado  and  Oklahoma;  Halverson — 
Arkansas;  and  Ramos — Texas  and  Louisiana. 

We  have  been  designated  so  make  this 
"survey"  since  our  presence  In  NFI  plants 
would  attract  less  attention  than  any  other 
U3DA  personnel,  as  we  are  normally  in  and 
out  of  these  plants. 

This  project  consists  of  3  parts,  as  follows: 

1.  You  are  to  gain  entrance  into  NFI 
plants  (slaughter  and  or  processing)  under 
the  guise  of  (a)  meeting  local  inspection  per- 
sonnel to  gain  cooperation  in  our  normal 
C&ES  work,  (b)  discussing  our  denaturing 
and  decharacterlzing  requirements  with 
managenient.  (o  etc.  This  should  be  done 
quickly  afid  quietly  in  such  a  manner  that 
no  one  is  aware  of  the  real  purpose  of  your 
visit.  This  will  require  a  very  discreet  ap- 
proach and  may  tax  your  imagination.  Other 
approaches  used  to  gam  entrance  to  NPI 
plants  are:  di  requesting  management's 
permission  to  check  their  freezers  for  product 
bearing  Federal  Marks  oi  Inspection  that 
might  be  forged  or  coiuiterfelt.  (2)  explain- 
ing to  and  showing  management  how  Federal 
Marks  of  Inspection  must  be  obliterated  be- 
fore used  containers  ure  tilled. 

The  sole  purpose  of  your  visit  is  to  observe. 
and  for  each  plant  visited,  submit  a  written 
report  direct  to  B.  H  Rorem.  Acting  Direc- 
tor. C&ES.  USDA.  South  Agrlc.  Building, 
Room  2614.  Washington.  DC.  20250.  (copy 
to  me),  listing  any  deficiencies  noted  that 
indicate  a  need  for  tighter  inspectional  con- 
trols. You  are  not  to  limit  your  observations 
to  the  following,  but  examples  of  things  to 
be  checked  are :  (a)  Plant  Facilities — window 
and  door  screens,  drainage,  types  of  floors, 
ceilings  and  walls,  lighting,  welfare  facili- 
ties, equipment,  etc.,  (bi  Environmental 
Sanitation — Availability  of  sterilizers  for 
equipment  used  on  diseased  or  contaminated 
meat,  hand  washing  facilities,  cleanliness  of 
employees  and  their  clothing,  spitting  on 
floor,  cleanliness  of  equipment  i  describe  type 
of  dirt  or  filth,  stipulate  amoiuit  only  If  ex- 
cessive), etc..  (c)  Inspection  Procedure — lack 
of  or  inadequate  ante  and  post  mortem  in- 
spection, temperature  of  cooked  product  con- 
taining pork,  labeling  controls,  etc  .  (d)  4-D 
type  Animals  Held  in  livestock  pens  for 
Slaughter — Cancer-Eye.  downers,  deads,  crip- 
ples, e)  Plant  Operations  Procedures — meat 
and  or  product  in  contact  with  floors,  con- 
tamination of  carcasses  with  manure,  pus, 
dirt,  etc .  In  dressing  operation,  deceptive 
packing,  etc. 

Plants  .selected  for  this  survey  will  be  those 
in  which  you  would  expect  to  find  the  most 
discrepancies.  In  other  words,  look  for 
"horrible  f?xamples." 

2.  In  1963,  Dr.  M.  R.  Clarkson  prepared  a 
report  concerning  a  comprehensive  fall  and 
winter  survey  made  In  1962  by  MID  of  intra- 
state meat  packers  and  processors  In  48 
states.  Their  report  showed  there  was  wide- 
spread use  of  false  or  deceptive  labels  or  pack- 
ing and  that  much  intrastate  meat  contained 
diseased  tissues  and  spoiled,  putrid,  filthy 
materials. 

Please  submit  a  report  to  me  stating  what 
each  of  the  states  you  are  concerned  with,  has 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  corrective  meas- 
ures (as  new  laws,  etc.)  since  1963. 

3.  You  are  to  each  collect  a  minimum  of  five 
retail  samples  of  NFI  produced  meat  food 
product.  If  time  permits  and  you  find  addi- 
tional products  you  feel  should  be  sampled, 


feel  free  to  do  so.  It  Is  expected  that  most  of 
this  sampling  will  need  to  be  done  on  Satur- 
day and  Sunday.  This  will  leave  the  week- 
days through  next  Wednesday  for  your 
survey  of  NPI  plants.  Incidentally,  all  of  this 
work  must  be  completed  by  Wednesday, 
August  2.  1967. 

The  samples  are  to  be  air  mailed  to  the 
Meat  Inspected  Laboratory.  U  S  Court  and 
Customhouse  Building,  1114  Market  Street, 
St  Louis.  Missouri  63101.  You  should  select 
product  you  believe  might  be  violative.  Be 
sure  you  get  labels  if  available.  Labels  should 
be  attached  to  the  6th  copy  of  the  MI-322. 
which  will  be  mailed  directly  to  Rorem.  You 
keep  the  7th  copy  and  mail  5th  copy  directly 
to  me.  Original  and  all  other  copies  should 
accompany  the  sample.  If  hamburger  Is 
sampled,  be  sure  It  Is  produced  in  a  meat 
plant  and  not  ground  by  the  retail  store.  Pur- 
chase and  use  dry  Ice  you  feel  necessary  to 
pack  with  your  sample.  Contact  your  nearest 
MI  office  for  sample  mailing  containers,  bags, 
etc. 

Attached  Is  a  specimen  copy  of  MI-422  to 
be  used  as  a  guide  In  their  preparation.  Be 
sure  all  Information  shown  on  the  speci- 
men is  included.  In  block  ^3.  show  "Non- 
Tnspected-l"  for  your  first  sample.  "Non- 
Inspected-2"  for  your  2nd  sample  and  so  on. 

Use  the  attached  chart  to  determine  che 
particular  analyses  you  desire  laboratory  to 
do  Desired  analyses  not  printed  in  blocks  on 
the  MI— 122  should  be  written  in  the  "other" 
blocks. 

Also  attached  for  your  use  is  a  paper  list- 
ing "Analysis  Which  the  MI  Laboratories  are 
Able  to  Perform."  including  species  determ- 
ination and  coagulation  tests  to  determine 
highest  temperature  attained  in  cooked 
products.  Suggest  this  analysis  be  made  on 
smoked  sausage  to  determine  if  possible  live 
trichinae  have  been  destroyed. 

In  your  reports  of  plant  "surveys"  it  is 
suggested  you  use  dramatic,  graphic  terms 
with  impact,  such  as  cancer-eye.  pus.  manure, 
disease,  excreta,  cockroaches,  rats,  flies,  loose 
paint,  cobwebs,  rust,  grease,  overhead  drip- 
ping sewer  lines,  toilet  facilities,  mice,  flour, 
excess  water,  chemicals,  excess  fat  etc..  in- 
stead of  other  more  acceptable  terms.  Of 
course,  you  must  be  factual  in  your  reports. 
Try  to  find  evidence  of  contaminants  on  the 
meat  If  possible. 

Please  keep  in  dally  contact  with  this  office 
and  give  us  telephone  contact  points,  etc., 
where  you  might  be  reached. 

Enclosed  are  pre-addressed  "franks"  for 
the  St.  Louis  Laboratory. 

I  am  to  phone  Mr.  Rorem  next  Monday  to 
report  our  progress. 

A  Hoax  Over  Meat 

There  Is  more  Involved  than  an  Indiscreet 
Government  memo;  there  Is  more  Involved, 
even,  than  the  problem  of  adequate  meat 
inspection.  What  Is  Involved  is  no  less  than 
the  proper  functioning  of  the  democratic 
process. 

It  Is  now  painfully  clear,  from  reporter 
Joe  Western's  story  beginning  on  Page  One 
of  this  newspaper,  that  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  conducted  a  biased  quickie 
"surt'ey"  and  prepared  doctored  reports  In  a 
high-pressure  effort  to  push  a  new  meat-in- 
spection law  through  Congress.  If  this  were 
not  appalling  enough,  officials  now  try  to 
justify  what  they  did  by  saying  they  already 
knew  that  conditions  In  non-Pederally  In- 
spected meat  plants  were  poor,  and  that  they 
were  simply  complying  with  congressional 
requests  for  fresh  "evidence." 

In  other  words,  they  already  knew  what 
was  good  for  the  public;  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment needed  no  new  studies  nor  cur- 
rent evidence,  but  would  supply  vivid  fac- 
slniiles  of  both  if  that  was  what  Congress 
wanted.  After  all.  the  good  end  would  justli'y 
the  fraudulent  means.  Surely  none  would 
speak  of  a  hoax. 

Yet  there  Is  no  other  word  for  It.  Further, 
the  same  thing  can  happen   again,  in   the 


Agriculture  Department  or  in  any  of  the  oth- 
er, and  powerful,  bureaucracies  that  have 
been  set  up  to  serve,  not  deceive,  the  pub- 
lic. 

In  a  democracy,  the  public  should  be  able 
to  trust  Its  elected  and  appointed  govern- 
ment officials — trust  them  to  tell  the  truh 
and  trust  them  to  enact  and  enforce  the  laws 
without  bias.  If  these  officials  choose  to  di- 
vorce themselves  from  the  public,  to  lie  to 
the  public,  they  deceive  themselves  as  well 
by  pretending  they  serve  the  public  interest. 
They  do  no  such  thing. 

It  is  now  up  to  Congress,  through  Its  ap- 
prlate  committees,  to  open  a  formal  Investi- 
gation Into  "Special  Project  Quick,  Quiet,  and 
Confidential" — to  keep  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racies honest,  and  to  .show  the  people  that 
the  lawmakers  do  not  like  being  taken  in 
by  hoaxes 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  IllinoLs  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  tlie 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding  at  this  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  made 
an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  bringing  this  situa- 
tion to  our  attention  today. 

I  should  also  like  to  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Good- 
ling]  and  I  have  written  to  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Freeman,  2  weeks 
ago.  asking  for  an  explanation  of  this 
memo.  Up  to  date  we  have  received 
nothing.  Of  course,  we  are  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  correspondence  comins 
from  the  Secretar>''s  office  is  usually 
pretty  slow,  and  in  this  instance  we  do 
not  look  for  a  reply  at  all. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, the  other  Members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee were  distressed  that  this  kind  of 
thing  could  go  on.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the 
witnesses  oefore  the  subcommittee  could 
not  really  answer  forthrightly  how  this 
came  about,  with  supposedly  no  written 
memorandum  ever,  just  telephone  con- 
versations, except  for  the  ix)or  fellow 
down  at  the  local  level  whose  neck  was 
way  out  on  a  limb  by  having  to  write 
this  memor-adum,  or  put  it  in  writing. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  wonder  if  perhaps 
tomorrow,  when  we  get  to  the  "dirty 
chicken"  bill,  we  will  have  available  from 
the  USDA  more  information  and  at  that 
time  be  cognizant  of  where  the  informa- 
tion came  from  and  the  reliability  of 
same. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  quite  possible.  I 
will  tell  the  gentleman  that  our  commit- 
tee has  proposed  we  have  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  investigation,  so  that  we  can 
come  up  with  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SIMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967  was 
finally  passed  last  year  after  a  good  many 
Members  of  Congress  had  changed  posi- 
tions about  as  many  times  and  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  has  ever  occurred  on 
any  bill.  While  the  spokesmen  for  the 
processing  and  packing  industrj'  at  fir,=t 
had  voiced  outright  opposition  and  indi- 
cated it  was  unneeded.  they  then  ad- 
mitted some  changes  were  needed.  Later, 
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they  admitted  that  no  State  was  up  to 
Federal  standards  and  they  finally,  in  the 
main,  supported  the  final  bill.  Even  the 
majority  in  the  industiy  .said  in  the  "nd 
that  the  bill  was  needed:  that  mislabeled 
products  lias  been  sold:  and  tliat  the 
consumer's  interest  had  not  been  prop- 
erly protected.  In  spite  of  this  great  shift 
and  these  admi.s.sions.  tiiere  are  a  few 
determined  individuals  who  cither  want 
to  justify  the  extreme  minority  ix>sition 
that  they  once  took  in  opposition  to 
legislation  or  who,  for  financial  reasons 
or  otherwise,  hope  to  create  kind  of  a 
smokescreen  behind  which  they  may  find 
an  excuse  to  prevent  implementing  the 
act.  Under  the  act,  the  States  have  2 
years  in  which  to  come  up  to  Federal 
standards  and.  with\the  jjublic  spotlight 
upon  many  of  these  processing  plants, 
many  of  them  liavd  decided  that  it  is 
no  longer  profitable  to  risk  losing  some 
customers  in  order  to  continue  to  bilk  the 
rest  of  them  by  selling  them  inferior 
meat  products.  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  consimiing  public  should  be 
aware  of  these  new  and  desperate  at- 
tempts to  claim  that  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  of  1967  should  not  have  been 
implemented,  I  find  that  the  opix)sitlon 
is  largely  centered  in  three  areas: 

First.  Persons  who  have  a  financial 
relationship  with  the  dirty  meat  ped- 
dlers: 

Second,  Persons  who  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  theor>-  of  one  Dr.  Sus.sman  to 
the  effect  that  meat  inspection  is  not 
necessarj-  because  diseased  and  dirty 
meat  and  filth  can  be  sterilized  and  pas- 
teurized well  enough  that  it  may  not  hurt 
the  consumer,  and; 

Third.  Those  who  avoid  the  merits  but 
merely  say  that  some  of  the  reports  of 
agriculture  inspectors  were  gathered  too 
quickly,  too  quietly,  and  did  not  record 
all  the  good  things  the  inspectors  saw. 

Let  us  deal  with  these  three,  one  at  a 
time.  With  regard  to  the  agriculture  re- 
port complained  of,  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  those  who  are  complaining 
because  a  1967  quick  survey  was  made 
are  the  same  ones  who  complained  that 
other  suiTeys  being  used  were  3  or  4  years 
old  and  therefore,  they  said,  outdated. 
It  was  as  a  result  of  their  complaints 
that  the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the 
House  requested  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  make  a  quick  and  quiet 
survey.  When  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment made  a  quick  survey,  it  was  for  a 
committee  of  this  Congress.  The  in- 
nuendo to  the  effect  that  the  Department 
wanted  to  find  something  to  use  as  a 
basis  for  passing  a  stronger  bill  than 
they  liad  originally  proposed  is  ridiculous 
on  its  face  because  they  were  not  sup- 
porting the  strengthening  Smith-Foley 
amendment.  If  their  report  was  to  be 
prejudiced,  it  surely  would  have  been 
prejudiced  the  other  way. 

Let  us  consider  the  extensive  quotation 
from  an  article  by  one  Dr.  Sussman  for 
which  I  assume  he  received  and  I  would 
have  expected  him  to  receive  rea.sonable 
remuneration  for  writing  along  the  linos 
that  the  Nations  Business  magazine 
would  want.  Also.  Dr.  Sussman  happens 
to  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  as  a 
state  veterinarian  and  of  course  might 
not  like  it  because  it  came  to  lisht  that 
.>uch  state  officials  had  done  a  very  poor 
job.  Some  of  them  quite  properly  pointed 


out  that  they  were  operating  imder  in- 
adequate State  laws  but  there  were  a  few 
who  liked  it  that  way  and  opposed  the 
bill.  Dr.  Sussman's  main  theme  seems  to 
be  that  a  carcass  by  carcass  inspection 
program  and  the  ante  mortem  inspection 
requirements,  which  are  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  dead,  dying,  diseased,  and 
ill  animals  and  to  protect  those  who  work 
with  and  handle  the  meat  as  well  as  the 
consumer,  is  not  necessary  because  such 
diseased  and  dirty  meat  and  filth  could 
be  pasteurized  or  exposed  to  such  an  ex- 
treme lieat  that  it  might  not  hurt  the 
consumer.  Meat  inspection  cost  the 
American  consumer  less  than  50  cents 
per  person  a  year  and  I  doubt  that  very 
many  consumci-s  want  to  give  up  the 
right  to  order  medium-iare  steak  or  a 
particular  cut  of  meat  that  tastes  differ- 
ent to  them  in  order  to  save  the  cost  of 
meat  in.spection.  Subjecting  meat  and 
meat  products  to  such  intense  heat 
might  prevent  humans  from  becoming 
sick  from  eating  the  product  even  when 
it  included  filth:  but  surely  we  do  not 
have  such  a  shortage  of  food  in  this 
country  that  we  would  have  to  eat  that 
kind  of  meat  or  protein  product  in  lieu 
of  st^ak,  roast  beef,  chicken,  oi-  other 
specific  cuts  of  meat. 

In  fi!5cal  1967— about  113.000.000  ani- 
mals received  Federal  inspection.  The 
Federal  inspectors  condemned  around 
265.000  carca.s.ses  in  their  entirety.  More 
than  10 'a  million  carcasses  were  held 
for  various  abnormalities — carefully 
checked,  trimmed,  and  or  primal  parts 
condemned  and  removed  before  being 
permitted  to  .ao  for  food.  Nearly  4 '2  mil- 
lion parts  were  condemned.  Close  to  20 
million  livers  were  condemned  because  of 
abcesses.  parasites,  and  ."^o  forth.  Many 
thousands  of  animals  that  were  dead  or 
dylna  when  brought  to  meat  plants  were 
condemned  and  their  handling  closely 
supervised  to  assure  their  destruction  for 
food  purposes. 

Without  carcass-by-carcass  inspection 
much  or  most  of  what  has  been  listed 
would  have  been  a  part  of  the  food  sup- 
ply for  this  country's  consumers.  There  is 
no  sampling  procedure  that  will  accom- 
plish what  carcass-by-carcass  inspection 
will — it  gives  you  a  picture  of  the  ix)pu- 
latlon,  but  it  cannot  tell  you  what  you 
will  or  will  not  lind  in  the  way  of  abnor- 
mality or  disea.se  in  a  carcass  that  you 
have  not  looked  at. 

In  Dr.  Su.s.?man's  view,  this  v  .,  not 
ver>-  important  because  by  his  "scien- 
tific" approach,  if  diseased  tissue  is  prop- 
erly cooked  or  sterihzed — nobody's  going 
to  be  hurt  by  it.  But.  apart  from  this, 
there  is  anotlier  ix)int  of  \iew  that  must 
be  considered — that  of  the  public  at 
large.  Is  the  consumer  willing  to  accept 
something  because  the  scientist  ex- 
pi'e.sses  that  it  will  not  be  harmful  to 
health?  Is  the  consumer  willing  to  eat 
meat  from  animals  that  liave  died,  ani- 
mals affected  with  cancer,  abcesses  con- 
taining quantities  of  ijus,  tuberculosis  le- 
sions, systemic  infections,  and  .'^o  forth? 
Does  the  society  of  this  comitry  have  the 
right  to  reject  such  materials  ii'om  their 
food  supply?  I  submit  that  they  do — and 
have — through  the  medium  of  the  legis- 
lative process  that  produced  meat  and 
poultrv'  inspection  laws.  Call  it  esthetics 
or  decency  or  unscientific — the  consumer 
through   his   elected   representatives   Is 


saying — we  want  our  meat  produced  in 
clean  plants  and  we  want  the  best  as- 
surance possible  that  we  are  not  eating 
meat  from  diseased  or  dead  animals.  We 
make  no  claim  that  federally  inspected 
meat  is  sterile.  We  do  make  the  claim 
that  it  is  clean,  sound,  and  without  visi- 
ble evidence  of  disease  proce.sses. 

Dr.  Sussman  and  those  who  are  quot- 
ing him  as  justification  for  not  liaviiig  a 
full  meat  inspection  program  are  also 
ignoring  the  importance  of  adequate  la- 
beling. Inadequate  labeling,  the  inclusion 
of  nonmeat  material  and  inferior  sub- 
stance in  processed  meats  without  warn- 
ing the  consumer,  the  sale  and  excessive 
amounts  of  liquids  and  chemicals  with- 
out warning  to  the  consumer  and  other 
forms  of  inadequate  and  misleading  la- 
beling have  cost  the  consumers  of  this 
country  billions  of  dollars  that  they 
thought  they  were  spending  for  whole- 
some meat  products.  It  may  ver>'  well 
have  been  costing  close  to  $1  billion  per 
year  for  inadequate  labeling  alone. 

Dr.  Sussman  also  says  that  even  if 
the  meat  has  been  properly  inspected, 
the  liousewife  may  not  handle  it  prop- 
erly. Of  course,  that  same  thing  could 
be  said  for  the  pasteurized  meat  he  pro- 
poses. At  least  the  housewife  or  consum- 
er lias  some  control  over  that. 

One  of  those  persons  who  has  been 
anxious  to  quote  Dr.  Sussman  and  to 
even  go  further  is  NBC  Commentator 
Chet  Huntley.  In  a  broadcast  over  the 
NBC  network  on  May  27,  he  called 
Betty  Furness  and  Ralpli  Nader  "two 
self-styled  protectors  of  the  public 
weal"  because  they  joined  in  advocating 
the  Whole.some  Meat  Act  of  1967.  He 
failed  to  reveal  that  his  desire  to  be- 
come a  self-styled  opponent  of  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  is  the  position  of 
a  person  who.se  relationship  to  meat  Is 
not  merely  that  of  a  consumer.  Betty 
Furness  and  Ralph  Nader  openly  pro- 
claimed that  they  were  representing 
the  consumer's  point  of  view,  but  Mr. 
Htmtley  did  not  reveal  on  this  broad- 
cast his  coi-porate  and  financial  rela- 
tionship witli  persons  affected  by  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act. 

One  of  the  firms  which  came  imder 
the  Federal  inspection  following  pas- 
sage of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  is  Ed- 
mund Mayer.  Inc.,  565  West  Street,  New 
York  City.  According  to  reports  filed 
with  the  Secretai-y  of  State  of  Iowa, 
Cliet  Huntley  is  a  director  in  a  corpora- 
lion  engaged  in  the  production  of  beef 
by  the  name  of  Group  21,  Inc.  Alfred 
Mayer,  of  New  York  City,  is  listed  as 
president  and  Ludwig  Mayer,  of  New 
York  City,  is  a  codirector  with  Mr. 
Huntley  in  this  corporation.  The  May- 
ers are  also  associated  with  Edmund 
Mayer,  Inc.,  whicli  is  a  wliolesale  meat 
iirm  that  avoided  Federal  inspection 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act. 

Robert  and  Gerald  Pearson,  of 
Spencer.  Iowa,  are  also  ofllcials  or  direc- 
tors of  Group  21.  Inc.,  and  are  officials  of 
the  Spencer  Packing  Co.  of  Spencer, 
Iowa.  Mr.  Huntley  has  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  .some  of  the  Group  21  beef 
output  i.s  sold  to  the  Spencer  Packing  Co. 
and  it  was  also  stated  that  beef  from 
the  Spencer  Packlm;  Co.  is  .sold  to  the 
Edmund  Mayer.  Inc.,  in  New  York  City. 

I  am  not  saying  that  Chet  Himtley 
should  not  have  any  financial  interest  of 
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any  particular  kind  but  I  do  say  that 
most  of  his  listeners  who  heard  his  at- 
tack upon  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
would  not  have  been  aware  of  his  rela- 
tionship with  this  segment  of  the  meat 
Industry  and  were  therefore  not  in  a 
position  to  properly  discount  what  he  was 
saying  or  to  assume  that  he  might  have 
been  exaggerating. 

As  an  example  of  Mr.  Huntley's  exag- 
geration, I  quote  the  following  from  his 
broadcast: 

In  New  York  thia  reporter  knows,  truck 
drivers  and  other  employees  of  the  wholesale 
district  (in  New  York  City)  are  now  quitting 
their  jobs  to  become  Federal  inspectors  and 
they  talk  openly  of  the  "fringe  benefits."  The 
fringe  benefits  are  monies  under  the  table  in 
rerturn  for  that  misleading  (Federal)  inspec- 
tion stamp. 

At  my  request,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  reviewed  the  file  on  Fed- 
eral inspectors  hired  in  the  New  York 
City  area.  Since  December  15.  1967.  when 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  became  law, 
the  Department  informed  me  they  have 
hired  a  total  of  only  21  meat  inspectors 
in  the  New  York  City  area,  five  of  whom 
were  previously  employed  in  Federally 
inspected  plants,  and  according  to  the 
Departments  records,  none  of  these  21 
were  truck  drivers.  So  it  is  obvious  that 
truck  drivers  have  not  been  quitting 
their  jobs  to  become  meat  inspectors. 

Mr.  Huntley's  reference  to  "moneys 
under  the  table"  is  tantamount  to  an 
allegation  of  illegal  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  inspectors,  but  he  offers 
no  facts  to  substantiate  this  serious 
charge.  If  some  employer  is  paying  his 
inspectors  to  permit  the  sale  of  unfit 
meat,  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  this 
illegal  activity  be  imcovered.  and  is  a 
responsibility  of  any  citizen  knowing  of 
it  to  report  it.  Since  lay  inspectors  work 
under  the  supervision  of  a  professional 
supervisor  and  several  inspectors  see  the 
same  animal  during  the  inspection  proc- 
ess, buying  off  inspectors  would  require 
cooperation  and  a  conspiracy  by  several 
persons.  If  such  a  case  is  known,  it  is 
surely  Mr.  Huntley's  responsibility  to  re- 
port it  to  proper  authorities.  While  one 
such  case  was  uncovered  several  years 
aso,  it  is  obviously  a  situation  that  would 
seldom  exist  rather  than  being  a  com- 
mon occurrence  as  one  would  assume  by 
tile  editorial  comment.  I  hereby  chal- 
lenge Mr.  Huntley  to  come  forth  with 
information  on  one  case  of  such  pay- 
ments. If  he  can,  it  will  be  an  isolated 
case  but  I  will  be  as  strongly  for  prosecu- 
tion as  anyone. 

I  have  written  to  Mr.  Julian  Goodwin, 
president  of  NBC.  requesting  that  I  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  reply  to  Mr. 
Huntley's  editorials,  and  I  have  also 
written  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  asking  for  an  investigation 
and  lev  the  answer  to  several  questions 
invoiving  FCC  policy  and  ethics  relating 
to  commentators  who  editoria::^  on  is- 
sues in  which  the  commentator  or  per- 
sons influencing  the  nature  of  the  edi- 
torial comment  have  a  ijersonal  or  eco- 
nomic interest  or  which  involves  the 
viewpoint  of  a  finn  of  persons  with  whom 
they  have  a  cor:x)rate  relationship. 

If  Members  of  Congress  want  to  join 
that  2  percent  of  the  population  v.'hich 
the  polls  reveal  are  opposed  to  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967  they,  of 


course,  are  free  to  do  so,  but  they  surely 
sliould  have  a  better  excuse  than  quota- 
tions from  the  articles  in  the  National 
Observer  or  by  Dr.  Sussman  or  the  com- 
ments of  one  Chet  Huntley. 

Copies  of  the  letters  to  Mr.  Goodwin 
and  the  FCC  follow: 

MXAT    iNSPECrlON 

June  4,  1968. 
Mr.  Julian  B.  Goodwin, 
President,  National  Broadcasting  Co., 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr  Goodwin:  On  May  27.  1968.  an 
editorl.il  was  broadcast  over  NBC  stations  by 
commentator  Chet  Huntley,  a  copy  of  which 
is  enclosed.  This  editorial  presents  issues  of 
public  importance,  and  I  disagree  with  the 
conclusions  which  he  stated  in  the  editorial 
.'is  the  principal  promoter  of  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  of  1967, 1  believe  the  editorial  makes 
inacciirate  statements,  does  not  present  the 
subject  matter  fairly,  and  was  a  patently 
biased  view. 

I  also  believe  that  Mr.  Huntley's  editorial 
comments  on  this  particular  question  should 
have  been  accompanied  by  information  show- 
ing his  corporate  relationship  with  Alfred  and 
Ludwig  Mayer,  who  are  associated  with  Ed- 
mund Mayer.  Inc.,  565  West  Street.  New 
York  City,  which  operates  a  wholesale  meat 
plant  which  was  brought  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  inspection  authority  un- 
der the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967. 

I  liereby  request  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  present  more  complete  information  and 
contrasting  viewpoints,  and  that  such  pres- 
entation be  granted  at  a  comparable  time  on 
all  the  stations  which  carried  the  editorial 
by  Mr.  Huntley. 
Sincerely. 

Neal  Smith. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C..  June  6,  1968. 
Mr.  RosEL  H.  HvDE. 

Chairman.    Federal    CoTnrminications    Com- 
mi.ssjort,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hyde:  I  am  writing  with  regard 
to  the  policies  relating  to  editorial  comments. 
My  questions  are  prompted  by  an  editorial 
comment  made  by  Chet  Huntley  on  May  2, 
1968.  and  broadcast  by  the  NBC  radio  net- 
work. This  editorial,  a  copy  of  which  is  en- 
closed, was  carried  on  NBC's  "Perspective  on 
the  News",  and  made  certain  allegations  re- 
garding the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967.  My 
oifice  has  made  some  preliminary  inquiries 
regarding  this  matter  with  the  staff  of  the 
Commission's  Complaints  and  Compliance 
Division,  but  some  questions  remain  un- 
answered. 

I  believe  the  editorial  did  not  discuss  the 
issue  fairly  and  contained  gross  misstate- 
ments of  fact.  Mr.  Huntley  stated  that  'truck 
drivers  and  other  employees  of  the  wholesale 
district  (in  New  York  City)  are  now  quitting 
their  jobs  to  become  Federal  inspectors  and 
they  talk  openly  of  the  'fringe  benefits'.  The 
fringe  benefits  are  monies  under  the  table 
in  return  for  that  misleading  (Federal)  In- 
spection stamp."  At  my  request,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  reviewed  the  file  on 
Federal  inspectors  hired  in  the  New  York  City 
area.  Since  December  15,  1967,  when  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  became  law.  the  De- 
partment informed  me  they  have  hired  a 
total  of  only  21  meat  inspectors  in  the  New 
Ynrk  City  area,  five  of  whom  were  previously 
employed  in  Federally  inspected  plants,  and 
according  to  the  Department's  records,  none 
of  these  21  were  truck  drivers.  So  it  is  obvious 
that  truck  drivers  have  not  been  quitting 
their  jobs  to  become  meat  inspectors. 

Mr.  Huntley's  reference  to  "monies  under 
tl-.e  table"  Is  tantamount  to  an  allegation  of 
illegal  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
inspectors,  but  he  o.ferr.  no  facts  to  substan- 
tiate this  serious  charge.  If  some  employer 
is  paying  his  Inspectors  to  permit  the  sale 


of  unfit  meat,  it  is  In  the  public  Interest 
that  this  Illegal  activity  be  uncovered,  and 
Is  a  responsibility  of  any  citizen  knowing  of 
It  to  report  it.  Since  lay  inspectors  work 
under  the  supervision  of  a  professional  super- 
visor and  several  Inspectors  see  the  same 
animal  during  the  inspection  process,  buying 
off  inspectors  would  require  cooperation  and 
a  conspiracy  by  several  persons.  If  such  a 
case  is  known.  It  is  surely  Mr.  Huntley's  re- 
sponsibility to  report  It  to  proper  authorities. 
While  one  such  case  was  uncovered  several 
years  ago,  It  is  obviously  a  situation  that 
would  seldom  exist  rather  than  being  a  com- 
mon occurrence  as  one  would  assume  by  the 
editorial  comment. 

I  have  written  to  Mr.  Julian  B  Goodwin. 
President  of  NBC.  requesting  that  I  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  reply  to  Mr.  Huntley's 
editorial.  A  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr  Goodwin 
Is  enclosed. 

I  iiave  established  to  my  satisfaction  that 
Mr.  Huntlev  has  a  close  corporate  relation- 
ship with  Alfred  and  Ludwig  Mayer,  both  of 
whom  are  associated  with  Edmund  Mayer, 
Inc..  565  West  Street,  New  York  City.  The 
Mayer  firm  operates  a  wholesale  meat  plant 
which,  under  the  provisions  of  the  'Whole- 
some Meat  Act.  came  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  meat  inspection  program  on 
April  1,  1968  .According  to  information  filed 
on  March  29.  1968,  with  the  Secret.iry  of  State 
of  Iowa,  Chet  Huntley  is  a  director  of  Group 
21,  Inc.,  a  firm  engaged  in  beef  production 
near  Royal,  Iowa  The  President  ot  Group  21 
is  li.sted  as  Alfred  Maver  of  New  York  City. 
Ludwig  Mayer,  also  of  New  York  City,  is  listed 
as  a  director  of  tiie  firm.  I  liave  been  advised 
that  the  New  York  City  address  of  Group  21. 
Inc..  is  the  same  as  for  Edmund  Mr.yer.  Inc. 

I  am  also  advised  that  Robert  and  Gerald 
Pearson,  both  of  Spencer,  lov.-a.  are  officials 
or  directors  of  both  Grotip  21.  Inc..  and  the 
Spencer  Packing  Co.,  of  Spencer.  Iowa.  The 
latest  information  on  file  with  the  Iowa 
Secretary  of  State  lists  bot'n  Robert  and 
Gerald  Pearson  among  the  present  directors 
of  Group  21.  Inc  In  addition,  Mr.  Huntley 
has  been  quoted  indirectly  as  saying  that 
most  of  the  Group  21  beef  output  will  be 
sold  to  the  Spencer  Packing  Co.  It  was  also 
stated  that  some  of  the  beef  slaughtered  at 
the  Spencer  Packing  Co.  Is  sold  to  the  Mayer 
firm  in  New  York  City. 

Because  most  of  those  who  heard  the  at- 
tack on  the  Wholesome  Meat  .•^ct  would  not 
know  that  he  has  such  a  relationship,  and 
the  NBC  affiliates  which  carried  his  progrem 
would  probably  not  be  aware  of  this  sitvia- 
tlon  either,  I  believe  Mr.  Huntley  should 
have  revealed  to  his  listeners  in  the  course  of 
his  strong  and  patently  biased  May  27  edi- 
torial that  he  has  a  corporate  and  personal 
relationship  with  persons  in  the  meat  in- 
dtistry  who  have  been  required  to  meet  the 
Federal  sanitation  and  operating  standards. 

This  entire  situation,  together  v.-ith  iiifor- 
matioit  that  there  has  previously  'oeeii  some 
questions  raised  concerning  other  broad- 
casts, causes  ine  to  ask  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

I I  i  What  is  the  F.C.C.  policy  regarding 
such  situations? 

(2')  What  policy  iias  NBC  and  other  net- 
works established  with  regard  to  editorial- 
izing by  its  commentators  on  public  issues 
in  wiiich  the  commentator  or  persons  in- 
fluencing the  nature  of  the  editorial  com- 
ment have  a  personal  or  an  economic  inter- 
est, or  which  involves  the  viewpoint  of  a 
firm  or  persons  with  whom  they  have  a 
corporate  relationship? 

(3)  Is  there  a  code  of  ethics  relating  to 
substantiating  .issumptlons  used  as  facts,  or 
tising  misstatements  of  fact,  upon  which 
conclusions  in  editorial  comments  are  based? 

(4)  If  thtre  is  such  a  code,  how  is  it  en- 
forced, and  if  there  is  no  such  code,  is  one 
being  developed? 

I  respectftilly  request  that  the  Cojnmission 
make  an  investigation  of  the  situation  re- 
ferred to  in  the  above  letter  and  use  it  as 
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one  example  in  answering  the  above  ques- 
tions. 

Sincerely, 

Neal  Smith. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey I  Mr.  Cahill], 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all 
I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me, 

I  take  this  time  merely  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Hou.se  what  I  consider 
to  be  an  emission  in  this  legislation. 

I  observed,  for  example,  chapter  2  at 
page  9  a  very,  very  substantial  amount  of 
money  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
Yet  I  observed  that  there  are  no  funds 
whatsoever  for  funding  school  constru- 
tion  in  federally  i^npacted  school  dis- 
tricts. 1 

I  do  not  know  w^hether  any  of  the  other 
Members  are  in  the  same  position  in 
which  this  Member  finds  himself,  but  two 
of  the  school  districts  located  in  the  con- 
gre.ssional  district  which  it  is  my  honor 
to  represent  are  being  deprived  of  al- 
most $1  million  each  by  rca.'^on  of  the 
cutback  on  tlie  part  of  the  Executive  of 
funds  oi'dinarily  appropriated  and  fund- 
ed for  school  construction  in  impacted 
areas. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  must  recognize  why  school  con- 
.struction  is  necessary.  It  is  of  course  nec- 
essary because  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
The  reason  we  need  more  military  per- 
sonnel is  because  of  the  war  in  'Vietnam. 
The  reason  wliy  the  children  of  military' 
personnel  need  more  .schools  in  federally 
impacted  districts  is  because  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  .seems  to 
me  inappropriate  to  .select  this  particular 
field  and  to  say  this  is  not  essential 
spending  because  it  does  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try; of  course  it  does. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  .seems  to  me  that  for 
a  military  man  to  have  the  knowledge 
that  his  dependents  are  being  educated 
properly,  that  they  are  being  housed 
satisfactorily  is  as  important  to  him  as 
any  other  facet  of  his  military  life. 
Schools  are  as  important  as  the  money 
which  goes  to  his  family  by  way  of  allot- 
ments or  by  way  of  any  other  .errant.?  as- 
sociated with  the  militai'>-  and,  therefore, 
if  in  this  appropriation  bill  we  are  going 
to  allocate  additional  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  it  .seems 
to  me  perfectly  proper  that  areas  that 
are  suffering  by  reason  of  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  military  population  and 
•.vho,  therefore,  arc  required  to  construct 
and  staff  schools  which  they  ordinarily 
'vould  not  be  called  upon  to  construct 
.^.nd  maintain,  must  be  assisted. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  appropriate 
time  I  shall  propose  an  amendm.ent 
■-.vhich  will  provide  some  fund"; — not  as 
much  as  are  needed — but  some  funds  for 
these  areas. 

I  have  been  informed  for  example  by 
the  director  of  sciiool  assistance  in  fed- 
erally impacted  areas  that  $87  million 
is  required  to  fund  all  available  school 
construction  applications  filed  in  fiscal 
year  1967  and  that  an  additional  S80 
million  is  necessary  to  meet  applications 


filed  for  school  construction  in  fiscal  year 
1968.  But  despite  this  demand  for  $167 
million  in  funds.  Congress  appropriated 
$52.9  million  in  fi.scal  year  1967.  and  ap- 
propriations for  fi.scal  year  1968  were 
$22.9  million. 

This  total  of  $75  million  was  based 
upon  Presidential  budgetary  requests, 
but  even  witli  this  inadequate  amount 
I  would  point  out  that  none  of  it  is  avail- 
able for  federally  impacted  school  dis- 
tricts under  the  .strictures  of  Public  Law 
90-218.  All  appropriations  are  presently 
held  in  reserve  until  after  the  close  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  with  the  exception 
of  $24  million.  In  other  words,  wliile 
there  is  need  and  demand  for  $167  mil- 
lion, only  $24  million  is  available. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  exinred. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  additional  time. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  an 
amendment,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be 
in  order  to  suggest  an  amount  of  $75.8 
million,  the  amendment  that  i  am.  '-loing 
to  propose  would  provide  only  an  addi- 
tional apiDropriation  of  S40  million.  And 
v.iiile  that  will  not  .serve  the  needs  it 
will  at  least  keep  this  program  going. 

It  .seems  to  me  .so  long  as  we  have  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  as  long  as  we  have  the 
incrca.se  in  military  jjopulation,  this  cx- 
I>enditure  is  part  of  our  costs  of  national 
defense,  and  is  es.sential  .spending,  and 
therefore  .'-hould  be  restored. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  .gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  tlie  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey.  However,  there  is  an- 
other area  I  believe  we  should  touch  up- 
on and  which  .should  be  brought  into  fo- 
cus, for  the  same  reasons  as  expressed 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  and 
that  is  the  area  of  Public  Law  874  funds 
for  operational  expenses  of  impacted 
schools.  There  arc  school  districts  in  my 
congres.sional  district  that  are  contem- 
plating triple  sessions  because  of  the 
lack  of  Public  Law  874  operational  funds 
that  are  being  dra.stically  reduced. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  ot  the  I'xn- 
tlenian  from  New  Jersey  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
.such  time  as  he  m.ay  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  SikesI. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chaimaan,  I  am  vot- 
ing today  for  passage  of  the  supplemental 
appropriation  now  before  the  House. 
One-half  of  the  funds  in  this  appropria- 
tion are  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
and,  because  .-uch  appropriations  are 
often  misunderstood.  I  believe  there  are 
certain  points  that  .■should  be  made. 

The  chairman  iias  a.«.surcd  tis  that  tliis 
apprcpriation  will  not  provide  funds  for 
any  manner  of  escalation  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  clearly 
undeistood  that  there  is  no  approval  nor 
implicit  endorsement  of  escalation  con- 
tained in  this  appropriation. 


Instead,  a  vote  for  this  appiopriation 
is  consl.stent  with  good  government  by 
providing  legal  authorization  for  funds 
already  committced  and  spent.  Not  to 
provide  these  funds  would  create  havoc 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
could  endanger  supply  lines  to  American 
servicemen. 

As  one  who  has  repeatedly  expressed 
his  opposition  to  our  policy  of  concen- 
trating on  a  military  solution  in  Vietnam. 
I  wi.sh  to  reiterate  my  finn  belief,  based 
on  five  irii}s  to  Vietnam  and  extensive 
study,  that  final  resolution  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  cannot  be  achieved  through 
military  means  alone.  Thus,  my  vote  for 
this  appropriation  is  not  an  endorsement 
of  the  U.S.  course  of  military  action. 

I  do  believe  it  is  unloitunale  that 
budget  requests  cannot  be  more  accurate 
and  supplemental  appropriations  are.  in 
fact,  necessary. 

Finally,  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the 
conversations  now  going  on  in  Paris  will 
lead  to  deescalation  and  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. 'We  need  peace  to  pursue  .solutions 
to  the  urgent  social  problems  that  face  us 
at  home  and  abroad. 

'We  must  bend  every  effort  in  con- 
structive design  to  defeat  our  common 
enemies  of  ignorance,  hunger,  disease, 
and  want.  This  is  our  battlegjound  and 
until  we  make  a  major  otTcnsivc  against 
these  pioblems  no  amoimt  of  military 
acti\ity  Will  solve  the  world's  problems 
nor  bring  about  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
measure  before  us,  the  :-.econd  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill.  1968,  is  being 
considered  in  response  to  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Pre.sident  of  the  United 
States,  dated  March  11.  1968.  The  Ap- 
liropriations  Committee  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  prompt  action. 

Among  the  items  rcqu-sttd  was  S20 
million  to  help  exterminate  tlie  rats  that 
infest  the  slums.  The  President  requested 
that  these  funds  be  appropriated  and  re- 
main available  until  December  31.  1968. 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  as  you  may  recall.  la.st 
year  there  was  a  proposal  before  the 
Hou.se  to  establish  a  program  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  help  cities  and  communities 
of  the  Nation  develop  and  carry  out  in- 
tensive local  programs  of  rat  control  and 
extermination.  TJiis  propo.sal.  H.R.  11000, 
failed  to  obtain  a  rule  when  it  was  i^re- 
sentcd  to  the  House  on  July  20,  1967.  I 
doubt  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
dvs'cll  on  the  public  reaction  that  fol- 
lowed. I  believe  it  would  suffice  to  say 
that  the  Cnn'-'ress  was  severely  criticized 
for  such  action. 

On  September  19,  1967.  the  House  at- 
tempted to  rectify  what  had  happened 
in  July  by  including  such  a  pro2ram  in 
the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  as  set 
forth  in  the  Partnership  for  Health 
Amendments  of  1967.  Tnis  program  be- 
came a  part  of  Public  Law  90-174  on 
Decembers.  1967. 

The  bill  H.R.  177.34.  as  reported,  pro- 
viding for  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1967  and  1968  doc-s  not  provide  any  funds 
for  this  trrcatly  reeded  program. 

Tlie  program  would  be  carried  out  by 
HEW  in  cooperation  with  each  State's 
program    under    comprehensive    health 
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planning  and  services  activities  of  the 
Department.  The  urgent  need  for  this 
has  been  fully  explained  to  the  Congress 
on  several  occasions. 

I  am  informed  that  many  proposed 
programs  have  been  approved  subject  to 
funding.  Tlae  need  to  undertake  a  pro- 
gram of  rat  extermination  is  now.  We 
should  not  let  another  summer  go  by 
without  attacking  this  menace  to  the 
health  of  our  people. 

The  Congress  last  year  worked  its  will 
and  expressly  provided  for  the  expansion 
of  the  comprehensive  health  planning 
and  services  to  include  a  program  of  rat 
extermination.  The  committee  report  on 
H  R.  17734  in  referring  to  the  request  for 
these  funds  states : 

The  committee  has  deferred  action  on  the 
funds  for  program  expansion  until  the  regu- 
lar bill  for  1969. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  committee 
feels  constrained  to  put  this  matter  over 
for  the  segular  HEW  appropriations  bill 
for  1969.  which  will  probably  not  become 
law  until  late  in  the  summer  Many  of 
the  proposed  programs  involve  local  par- 
ticipation. Now  would  be  the  time  to  set 
the  machinerj-  in  motion  which  would 
not  only  undertake  the  extermination  of 
this  health  menace,  but  could  also  place 
many  of  our  unemployed  in  a  construc- 
tive task. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  regular  appropri- 
ation for  HEW  will  contain  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  this  program  and  that 
the"  bill  will  shortly  be  reported  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
here  we  go  again.  We  have  walked  this 
road  eveiT  year  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  this  Hoiise.  I  have  consistently  op- 
posed the  weak  policies  pursued  by  the 
administration  in  its  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  and  in  its  no-win  attitude  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  pol- 
icies of  gradualism  of  reacting  to  enemy 
buildup  and  refusing  to  take  the  initia- 
tive and  the  no-win  policy  of  asking  the 
men  in  uniform  to  do  enough  to  die,  but 
not  enough  to  win— are  complete  fail- 
ures: and  one  would  think  that  respon- 
sible men  would  learn  by  experience.  I 
introduced  legislation  last  February  to 
have  a  congressional  investigation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
make  such  an  investigation.  Certainly 
the  facts  prove  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  rather  than  decreasing  cas- 
ualties, we  are  suffering  increasing 
weekly  casualties  and  deaths  of  Amer- 
ican servicemen,  even  though  we  are 
meeting  around  the  table  with  the 
enemy. 

This  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
includes  S6  billion  for  the  waging  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  Though  we  are  opposed 
to  the  way  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  being 
conducted,  to  deny  the  appropriation  of 
funds  would  be  to  abandon  the  brave 
young  men  in  Vietnam,  who  are  sent 
there  by  their  government,  most  of  whom 
did  not  volunteer.  If  we  expect  them  to 
lay  their  lives  on  the  line,  we  cannot,  in 
justice,  refuse  to  lay  the  dollars  on  the 
line  to  give  them  the  tools  to  protect 
themselves.  For  Congress  to  abandon 
the  men  at  their  posts  in  Vietnam  would 
be  as  serious  a  default  on  mj'  mind  as 
the  abandonment  of  the  captain  and 


crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo.  We  cannot  in 
conscience  deny  them  needed  support 
until  this  House  accepts  the  responsibil- 
ity for  decisions  concerning  their  fate. 
We  have  the  choice  either  to  supply  them 
with  the  means  of  protecting  themselves 
and  or  to  can-y  out  the  commands  of  the 
commanding  officer  of  all  U.S.  forces, 
the  President — or  to  wrest  the  authority 
from  the  President  to  continue  to  wage 
this  war  and  make  such  decisions  as  will 
make  this  appropriation  unnecessary. 
Since  we  are  not  ready  to  accept  our 
responsibility  in  the  decisions  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  should  be  engaged  in 
war  in  Vietnam,  we  have  no  other  choice 
but  to  vote  for  this  appropriation. 

This  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
is  just  another  indication  of  the  poverty 
of  leadership  by  this  administration.  We 
will  continue  to  have  these  supplementals 
until  the  administration  stops  playing 
politics  with  the  fiscal  affairs  of  this  Na- 
tion, and  squares  with  the  Members  of 
this  House  and  the  American  people, 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  17734.  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  for  1968,  I 
should  like  to  make  clear  my  position  on 
this  bill. 

It  contains  several  billion  dollars  for 
needed  expenditures  for  medicare,  medic- 
aid, public  assistance,  increased  Federal 
salaries,  and  veteratis'  benefits.  It  also 
provides  for  S6.5  billion  in  increased  rail- 
itar5'  expenditures  in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  voting  for  the  bill  I  do  so  in  the 
same  spirit  as  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota TMr.  Fraser],  when  he  points  out 
that  we  are  now  in  the  process  of  seeking 
a  political  settlement  in  Vietnam.  I  have 
consistently  voiced  my  objections  and 
my  distress  over  the  war  since  1965.  I 
continue  to  oppose  any  escalation  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  and  my  vote  for  the  bill 
today  should  not  be  interpreted  by  our 
policy  planners  nor  anyone  else  as  con- 
stituting approval  of  any  such  policy. 
The  negotiations  going  on  with  North 
Vietnam  in  Paris,  and  the  statements  by 
important  persons  in  the  executive,  in- 
cluding General  Westmoreland,  that  our 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  cannot  re- 
sult in  a  simple  militaiy  victory  indicate 
that  the  administration  may  have  recog- 
nized the  inevitability  and  the  necessity 
of  a  txilitical  settlement.  I  therefore  vote 
for  the  bill  on  the  assiunption  that  none 
of  the  funds  will  be  used  in  any  way  to 
escalate  the  war  or  further  compromise 
our  stated  objective  which  is  to  negotiate 
a  ceasefire  and  an  honorable  peace.  Like 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Fraser.  I  believe  we 
must  assume,  at  least  at  this  time,  that 
under  present  conditloiis  costs  relating 
to  Vietnam  are  merely  to  insure  that  we 
shall  maintain  more  or  less  a  posture 
that  will  help  speed  the  negotiation  of  an 
end  to  the  war. 

I  should  also  like  to  express  my  strong 
reservations  about  increased  funds  for 
military  assistance  for  Korea  and  aug- 
mentation of  our  50,000  troops  in  Korea. 
While  I  am  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  the 
present  situation  arising  out  of  the  Pueb- 
lo incident.  I  cannot  accept  Indefinitely 
the  notion  that  we  must  continue  to  have 
such  a  massive  military  presence  in  this 
country  which  we  have  done  so  much  to 
make  viable  economically  and  militarily. 
With  19  Korean  divisions  trained  by  us 


since  1953  the  Koreans  should  surely  be 
able  to  defend  themselves  from  attack 
until  help  comes.  If  independence  and 
self  determination  are  to  become  more 
than  empty,  incredible  words,  it  would 
seem  that  our  presence  and  involvement 
on  so  large  a  scale  should  be  carefully 
weighed  and  considered.  If  we  continue 
on  our  present  course  I  fear  we  are  going 
to  allow  the  Government  of  this  small 
peninsula  to  further  involve  us  in  mili- 
tary operations  at  a  time  when  we  should 
be  taking  initiatives  to  reduce  our  pres- 
ence in  that  part  of  the  world.  I  will  have 
more  to  say  about  Korea  and  Japan  at  a 
future  date  but  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
Korean  Government  should  not  interpret 
our  response  to  the  present  tension  as  u 
reason  to  expect  that  we  will  forever  con- 
tinue to  maintain  two  American  divisions 
in  their  country. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Budget  Bureau  proposed  that  $284  mil- 
lion of  ABM  funds  be  deferred  and  re- 
programed  in  other  defense  purposes.  For 
those  of  us  who  continue  to  have  doubts 
about  the  merits  of  ABM  deployment  this 
was  a  significant  release  of  funds.  Yet 
the  bill  before  us  does  not  permit  the 
transfer  of  these  funds  and  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  in  the  strongest 
terms  my  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this 
decision.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  carefully 
examine  this  item  and  permit  the  trans- 
fer. 

This  bill  also  calls  for  $2.8  billion  of 
obligational  authority  for  a  variety  of 
worthy  activities.  Over  Sl.l  billion  alone 
is  for  grants  to  States  in  order  to  meet 
increased  costs  of  various  public  assist- 
ance programs. 

There  is  an  additional  81  billion  in  this 
bill  for  various  overdue  pay  increases. 

There  are  additional  amounts  for  in- 
creased medicare  costs,  to  meet  the  de- 
mand of  an  ever- increasing  number  of 
older  Americans  who  benefit  from  the 
program. 

There  are  several  other  items  of  so- 
cial benefit  urgently  needed  and  deserv- 
ing of  support  of  all  who  are  conscious 
of  these  needs. 

There  is  an  amendment  voted  by  the 
committee  and  later  by  the  whole  House 
calling  for  full  funding  of  Public  Law 
874.  These  fimds  are  urgently  needed  in 
fund-starved  .school  districts,  including 
those  in  my  district. 

So,  in  voting  for  this  bill  I  do  so  in 
support  of  those  vital  items  affecting  our 
old-aged  recipients,  our  children  and  our 
cities,  and  with  the  understanding  that 
the  administration  will  pursue  with  vigor 
and  determination  negotiations  in  Paris 
in  the  awareness  of  the  reality  that  a 
military  solution  under  present  condi- 
tions is  futile.  Should  we  witness  further 
unwarranted  escalation  in  Vietnam,  I  am 
prepared  to  oppose  this  appropriatior. 
when  it  returns  from  conference,  and  to 
introduce  amendments  to  the  basic  de- 
fense legislation  if  necessary, 

Mr  WALKER.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  am 
very  pleased  by  House  inclusion  of  funds 
in  the  .supplemental  appropriation  bill 
I  H.R,  17734)  for  aid  to  schools  in  fed- 
erally impacted  areas.  The  additional 
$90,965,000  which  this  bill  authorizes  will 
enable  the  Federal  Government  to  meet 
its  full  commitment  to  every  school  dis- 
trict eligible  for  aid  under  the  terms  of 
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Public  Law  874.  This  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  school  administrators 
throughout  the  country  who  depend  on 
these  funds  to  meet  their  budget.  Many 
are  facing  a  severe  financial  crisis  at 
this  moment  because  earlier  cutbacks  in 
funds  for  the  program  came  in  the 
middle  of  the  school  year— after  teachers 
had  been  hired,  books  purchased  and 
other  financial  commitments  made.  If 
passed  by  the  Senate,  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  will  provide  school 
districts  with  the  funds  they  need  to 
meet  operating  expenses  incurred  during 
the  school  year. 

The  need  for  such  action  is  clear 
and  pressing.  Total  entitlement  for  all 
States  for  1968  was  $486,355,000:  of  this 
amount,  $395,390,000  Vvas  appropriated. 
This  means  that  most  .school  districts  re- 
ceived about  80  cents  for  every  dollar's 
entitlement.  Areas  which  depend  almost 
entirely  on  Federal  funds  for  their 
operating  expenses  were  especially  hard 
hit. 

Tlie  cumulative  effect  of  the  act  has 
been  even  greater  than  annual  appro- 
priations would  indicate.  New  Mexico's 
entitlements  since  the  program's  incep- 
tion have  totaled  more  than  870  million. 
Our  entitlement  for  1968  was  $9,866,761, 
but  unless  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  is  i3assed,  we  will  only  receive 
.87.912,906.  \  lack  of  nearly  82  million 
will  seriously  handicap  the  State's  efforts 
to  provide  quality  education  to  all  chil- 
dren residing  within  its  boundaries. 
Many  of  these  children  are  American 
Indians— members  of  a  sroup  which  has 
already  been  denied  many  of  the  advan- 
tages accepted  as  commonplace  by  peo- 
ple in  other  parts  of  the  country;  a  good 
education  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
their  struggle  for  a  better  life. 

Although  I  strongly  support  the  House 
action  on  these  funds.  I  regret  that  a 
supplemental  appropriation  is  necessary. 
If  school  administrators  cannot  be  as- 
sured that  needed  funds  will  be  forth- 
coming, they  cannot  plan  to  utilize  these 
funds  in  the  most  effective  manner.  Be- 
cause the  Federal  presence  in  many  dis- 
tricts places  a  very  real  burden  on  the 
schools,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  see  that 
districts  receive  the  total  amount  to 
vv-hich  they  are  legally  entitled.  The 
amount  of  funds  to  be  made  available 
must  be  announced  well  in  advance  of 
the  school  year  and  adhered  to  there- 
after so  that  administrators  may  plan 
accordingly. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  going  on  over  the  ne- 
cessity for  budget  cuts.  And  while  such  a 
step  may  be  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
combat  inflation  or  to  meet  foreign  com- 
mitments, I  believe  that  there  are  priori- 
ties which  must  be  established,  and  that 
there  are  certain  projects  for  v.  hich  full 
support  is  ahvays  obligatory.  School  aid 
in  federally  impacted  areas  is  one  of 
these.  Federal  activities  often  reduce  tax 
revenues  and  increase  school  enrollments 
to  the  point  where  the  local  district  sim- 
ply is  unable  to  in-ovide  the  quality  edu- 
cation v.-e  expect  lor  all  of  our  children 
through  its  own  resources.  We  have  rec- 
ognized and  accepted  this  r.eed  for  aid 
over  the  ijast  18  years.  We  have  admitted 
to  the  Federal  Government's  obligation, 
and  it  is  not  only  unfair,  but  unjust,  to 


provide  funds  equal  to  need  in  such  a 
capricious  manner.  Such  unreliable  ac- 
tion puts  a  great  onus  on  local  adminis- 
trators. It  dilutes  the  quality  of  the  edu- 
cation which  the  affected  youngsters  re- 
ceive. Because  we  cannot  deprive  any 
child  of  a  first-class  education,  the  need 
lor  full  funding  under  Public  Law  874  is 
imperative. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther requests  for  time? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

'^Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

FEDERAL    Crop    Insuiunce    Corporatiox 

ADMINISTRATIVE    AND    OPERATING    r.XPENSES 

For  an  additional  .imount  lor  •Adminis- 
trative and  operating  expenses",  $281,000,  to 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  amount  re- 
served, under  the  appropriation  for  'Crop- 
land conversion  program",  Acrlculiural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  90-218:  Provided.  Tliat 
the  amount  of  $4,000  reserved,  under  the 
appropriation  granted  under  this  head,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  90-218.  shall  be  re- 
leased for  increased  postage  costs. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  raise 
a  question  about  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Corporation.  I  see  an  amount  of 
8281.000  set  aside  apparently  for  ad- 
ministrative and  operating  expenses  of 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. I  was  under  the  impression  that 
this  program  was  some  day  to  get  on  a 
self-financing  basis  with  the  premiums 
charged  to  farmers  to  be  adequate  to 
cover  the  costs  and  payments  made  out 
of  the  program,  and  yet  every  time  we 
have  an  appropriation  bill  it  seems  to  me 
we  have  an  item  for  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation. 

I  wonder  if  anybody  could  shed  any 
light  as  to  why  this  amount  appears  in 
this  supplemental  bill? 

May  I  put  it  this  way — has  the  Cor- 
poration seen  fit  to  raise  premiums 
charged  to  farmers  .so  that  hopefully 
some  day  this  can  be  on  a  self -financing 
basis?  Or  are  we  simply  riding  at  anchor 
with  the  same  premiums,  and  no  adjust- 
ments in  the  light  of  experience  in  this 
program? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PTNDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  pentleman. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  that  imder  the  ex- 
isting law  that  will  not  be  permitted. 
There  is  no  provision  for  it  under  exist- 
ing law. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  is  not  possible  for  the 
officers  of  the  Corporation  to  raise  the 
premiums  to  a  level  adequate  to  cover 
expen.ses? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  basic  crop  insur- 
ance law  does  not  permit  the  inclusion  of 
administrative  costs  in  the  premium 
rates.  Therefore,  to  the  extent  that  ad- 
ministrative expenses  are  financed  from 
premium  income,  the  reserves  of  the  Cor- 
poration are  impaired — and  future  ap- 
propriations eventually  will  be  needed  to 
restore  such  impairments.  Since  these 
items  in  this  bill  are  pay  and  postage 


costs  associated  with  administrative 
costs,  they  should  come  from  appropri- 
ated funds  rather  than  from  premium 
income  to  prevent  further  impairment  of 
the  Corporation's  operating  funds. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  a  shocker  to 
me  and  it  .seems  to  me  we  need  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
ix)inc  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Seventy  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowina  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

I  Roll  No.  175) 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford, 
William  D. 

OuUagher 

Gardner 
•Bettys 
,  Oialmo 

GUbert 

Green,  Oreg. 

Hmsen.  Idaho 

Harrison 

Hubert 

Helstoskl 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Karsten 

Kelly 

Kluczynskl 

Kyros 

Long,  La. 

McMillan 


Aberiicthy 

.'Vr.diews,  Ala, 

.\i;iiunzlo 

A-shbrool: 

Ashley 

-Ayres 

Bell 

jJoUon 

Bow 

Bush 

farter 

Gowger 

Daddarlo 

Dawson 

De!"winskl 

DingeU 

Doiiohue 

Dorn 

Dolskl 

Everett 

Evuis,  Tenn. 

Farbsteln 

Fisher 


Mayne 
Murphy,  111. 
O'Hara,  ni. 
O'Neal,  Oa. 

PeUy 

Pool 

Price,  Tex. 

P\icinskl 

Resnlck 

Rivers 

Pjsnan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Bostenkowskl 

Skubitz 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Udall 

tJllman 

■Vander  Jagt 

Whltten 

Wright 

Zwacb 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  che  'Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  H.R.  17734,  and  find- 
ing itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had  di- 
rected the  roll  to  be  called,  when  367 
Members  responded  to  their  names,  a 
quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  the  Clerk  had  read  through  page 
8.  line  20. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed? If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

OPERATION  A.VD  MAINTENANCE,  AIR  FORCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
and  maintenance,  Air  Force".  $36,000,000, 
and.  in  addition,  $6,600,000  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  amounts  available  for  reserve 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-218  under  the 
appropriation  "Operation  and  maintenance, 
.^Vir  National  Guard". 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  about  6  or  8  weeks  ago 
we  had  something  before  us  called  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  the  word  "urgent"  was 
in  its  title.  I  understand  that  it  is  still 
languishing  in  conference. 

That  particular  bill  has  in  it.  from 
the  work  of  the  other  body,  an  appro- 
priation of  S75  million  for  a  .summer  day 
camp  program  in  connection  with  the 
antipoverty  progr.qra.  I  would  urge  the 
conferees  please  to  reschedule  a  confer- 
ence, and  consider  this  item  favorably. 
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I  have  been  approached  by  groups  in 
two  of  the  major  cities  in  my  district, 
clergymen  groups  composed  of  priests, 
ministers,  and  rabbis,  who  are  willing 
to  operate  a  day  camp  program  for  dis- 
advantaged children  through  the  anti- 
poverty  machinery.  They  have,  in  fact, 
gone  out  and  raised  a  great  deal  of  the 
money  themselves,  and  are  asking  only 
for  a  relatively  small  amouiit. 

I  was  in  New  York  last  week  on  one  of 
those  oppressively  hot  days,  and  I  saw 
kids  there  jumping  around  a  fire  hy- 
drant, and  it  occuiTed  to  me  that  this 
was  the  type  of  care  they  may  receive 
all  summer  long.  They  will  be  in  the 
slums,  in  the  streets,  and  in  trouble.  This 
must  not  be  allowed.  There  is  a  program 
waiting  through  which  they  can  be  con- 
structively taken  care  of,  and  we  must 
not  abandon  them. 

I  know  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
not  made  a  request  but  we  run  this 
House  .ol  Representatives,  net  the  Bu- 
reau of  -the  Budget,  and  I  would  urge 
that  the  conferees  please  consider  this 
item  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  when 
the  ui-gent  supplemental  cleared  this 
body  it  did  not  contain  any  funds  for 
that  purpose,  the  reason  being  that  we 
did  not  have  any  budget  requu-st.  and 
had  not  received  any  request  from  the 
administration  for  additional  fimds  over 
and  above  those  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose last  year.  And  this  item  of  S75  mil- 
lion, I  believe  it  was,  was  put  in  the 
bill  by  the  Senate. 

We  have  insisted  in  conference  on 
niunerous  occasions  that  conferees  of  the 
other  body,  who  are  insisting  on  this 
being  agreed  to  in  conference,  get  a 
budget  request  up  here  so  we  will  have 
some  justification,  otherwise  we  will 
have  exceeded  the  budget  by  that 
amount. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  appreciate  that,  and 
I  mentioned  it  in  my  earlier  remarks, 
but  I  do  not  believe  we  have  to  rely 
slavishly  on  the  Bui-eau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  happen  to  have  had  a 
discussion  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  last  week  about  this  very  matter. 
It  is  not  only  the  Biu'eau  of  the  Budget 
that  has  not  requested  funds.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  and  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  have 
not  even  made  a  request  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  for  Headstart  or  for  the 
summer  program. 

As  much  as  we  would  like  to  blame 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  .sometimes, 
and  use  them  as  a  scapegoat,  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  fair  to  accuse  the 
Bureau  of  tiie  Budget  in  this  case.  The 
Departments  that  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  these  programs  have 
not  even  transmitted  a  request  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  supplemental 
appropriations  in  these  areas. 


Mr.  JOELSON.  I  believe  that  is  re- 
grettable, but  I  also  believe  that  the 
need  is  clear  and  evident.  The  amount 
of  money  involved  is  not  a  staggering 
sum,  and  I  would  urge  the  conferees  to 
consider  this  item  favorably,  and  at  the 
earUest  possible  moment. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chaimian,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  fi  om  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  We  cannot  accept  state- 
ments made  on  the  floor  by  the  very 
distinguished  Member  from  New  Jersey 
that  these  fund.s  are  ur:,'ent:  we  have  to 
consider  the  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  am  sure  that  I  can 
show  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
many  occasions  where  this  House  has 
gone  beyond  what  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  requested,  and  has  even  ap- 
propriated items  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  not  requested.  In  fact,  we  may 
do  so  this  very  afternoon  regarding  aid  to 
federally  impacted  areas. 

I  believe  this  one  of  those  instances 
where  we  should  a.ssert  our  independence. 

Mr.  JONAS.  But  the  po  nt  I  :;m  mak- 
ing is  that  the  departments  that  admin- 
ister those  funds  have  not  indicated  that 
the  need  exists  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  believes  does  exist. 

So  I  would  say  that  the  gentleman's 
quarrel  is  with  the  departments  involved. 
Apparently  they  do  not  recognize  this 
need. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  would  say  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  are  living  in  a  dream  v.-orld 
indeed  if  we  do  not  recognize  the  crjing 
and  urgent  need  which  exists. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  shall  vote  against  this 
second  1968  supplemental  anpropriation 
bill  iH.R.  17734). 

I  grant  the  bill  contains  several  items 
I  would  v.iUingly  support.  I  might  easily 
justify  voting  for  it.  And  we  all  know  it 
will  be  ovei-whelmingly  approved  here 
today. 

But  the  dominant  item  in  this  "mixed 
bag"  that  is  H.R.  17734  is  new  obliga- 
lional  authority  of  $3.8  billion,  plus  re- 
lease of  S2.345  billion  and  reprograming 
of  other  Department  of  Defense  funds, 
for  a  total  of  S6  2  biUion  to  be  added  to 
the  price  we  are  paying  for  our  military 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  vote  against  the 
bill  is  a  gesture  of  protest  against  that 
price  we  are  paying  for  our  Vietnam  pol- 
icy. 

On  March  2.  1967, 1  stated  ray  reasons 
for  opposing  last  year's  huge  supple- 
mental appropriations  to  expand  the 
'Vietnam  war.  My  statement  is  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  that  day,  and 
now  I  reaffirm  it. 

I  said  then,  and  today  I  especially  em- 
phasize my  conviction  that  the  voting  on 
these  supplemental  bills  here  in  the 
House  does  not  adequately  reveal  the  fiJl 
extent  of  unhappiness  and  disbelief  of 
the  American  people  concerning  our 
military  action  in  Vietnam, 

Today  there  probably  will  be  only  a 
handful  of  us  who  will  make  the  gesture 
of  voting  against  this  bill;  but  I  suggest 


we  speak  for  a  relatively  far,  far  larger 
number  of  patriotic  Americans  who  feel 
strongly  that  our  Nation'.s  best  interests 
and  our  true  national  character  have 
been  tragically  undermined  by  the  na- 
ture of  our  intervention  in  Vietnam. 

For  .some  4  years  now  it  has  seemed  to 
me  that  our  national  leader.s  have  been 
repeatedly  self-deluded  in  the  decisions 
by  which  they  have  expanded  our  role 
in  the  war.  and  tliu.";  they  have  deluded 
the  American  people. 

These  annual  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bills  by  which  wo  are  a.sked  to  catch 
up  with  the  costs  of  Vietnam— more 
men.  more  weapons,  more  money,  more 
escalation  that  only  besets  escalation  by 
the  other  side^these  bills  symbolize  for 
me  more  clearly  than  anything  else  how 
wrongly  optiir.istic  we  have  repeatedly 
been  in  the  madness  of  this  v.-ar. 

Therefore,  I  repeat.  I  feel  impelled  to 
make  Ihis  -'csture  nf  voting  again  against 
a  Vietnam  supplemental. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  title  co.'^ts  of  our 
Vietnam  war  are  beyond  comprehension. 
There  is  no  way  an  accurate  accounting 
can  be  made.  But.  I  suggest  this  method 
of  npprop:iating  tund.s.  piecemeal,  as  we 
do  todav.  tends  all  the  more  to  glo.ss  over 
the  terrible  costs. 

Let  me  only  briefly  and  partially  re- 
mind us  again  today  of  tho.^e  costs: 

Firft.  there  are  our  cv.n  casualties, 
more  than  2::!. 000  young  Americans  al- 
ready killed  in  combat,  piu.s  thousands 
upon  thousands  wounded,  many  perma- 
nently maimed,  plus  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  more  who  are  \ictims  of  non- 
combat  accidents  and  illne.ss. 

Consider  the  shattered  lives,  the  dis- 
ruption of  family  tics,  and  blighted  ca- 
reers. 

There  are  also  the  countless  thou- 
sands of  Vietnamese  civilians  killed  and 
injured,  and  their  property  destroyed. 

There  are  the  thousands  of  our  mili- 
tary allies  who  are  casualties  in  this  war 
which  we  have  chosen  to  dominate,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  tremendous  numbers 
of  the  enemy  whom  we  have  destroyed, 
and  of  enemy  property  destroyed. 

Those  iiuman  costs  seem  more  impor- 
tant than  dollars.  But  just  focus  for  a 
moment  on  our  money  costs,  some  S70  to 
S80  million  per  day,  365  days  per  year, 
for  the  Vietnam  v.-ar  alone,  in  addition 
to  all  of  our  other  biliion.s  for  regular 
defense  expenditure. 

And  how  do  you  mea-sure  that  war  cost 
in  terms  of  lost  opportunities,  the  more 
productive  ways  those  lives  and  those 
dollars  might  better  be  invested  were  it 
not  for  the  war? 

Consider  also  as  costs  of  our  war,  the 
brutalizing  effect  of  it  on  us  as  a  Nation, 
the  erosion  of  our  moral  position,  the 
erosion  of  our  national  sanity,  the  effects 
of  disillusion  and  cynicism,  the  tendency 
to  alienate  a  whole  geneiation  of  our 
young  people,  to  shatter  their  beliefs. 

And  then,  there  is  our  loss  of  Ameri- 
ca's credibility  throughout  the  v.'orld,  the 
erosion  of  our  influence  everywhere,  the 
new  worldwide  distrust  of  America's  mo- 
tives, the  seeming  contradictions  be- 
tween the  ideals  and  principles  we  al- 
ways have  preached,  as  compared  with 
our  military  actions  in  East  Asia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  just  some  of 


the  costs.  And  I  regret  to  admit  that  to 
be  hone.st  with  myself,  with  my  colleagues 
here,  and  witli  my  constituents  in  Ohio — 
to  be  really  honest.  I  must  say  it  seems  to 
me  there  is  no  reason,  no  need,  no  goal, 
no  prospect,  no  hope  for  our  military 
action  in  Vietnam  which  warrants  such 
co.sts. 

Mr,  Chairman,  there  is  reason  for  hope 
in  the  neeotiaiions  now  limp)ng  on  in 
Paris,  I  certainly  .salute  President  John- 
son for  having  taken  that  initiative,  to 
try  to  deescalate  the  war.  when  he  was 
under  great  pressures  to  further  esca- 
late it. 

But  let  not  Paris  blind  us  to  the  fact 
that  the  war  in  Vietnam  continues  fero- 
ciously, and  all  the  costs  I  have  just 
enumerated  continue  to  mount. 

The  war  feeds  ravenously  on  itself. 
This  supplemental  bill  today  really  rep- 
resents only  the  immediate  cost  in  money 
of  our  reaction  to  the  enemy's  Tet  offen- 
sive earlier  this  year,  and  to  the  Pueblo 
incident. 

Today's  bill  symbolizes  for  me  the  fact 
that  Vietnam  .seems  an  endless,  bottom- 
less pit  into  which  we  wrongly  are  dump- 
ing our  resources,  bankrupting  ourselves 
in  so  many,  many  ways. 

That  is  why  I  make  the  protest  gesture 
of  voting  today  against  the  bill,  but  even 
more  against  what  it  symbolizes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
House.  I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  a  question,  if 
I  may  have  his  attention. 

I  am  quite  concerned.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  by  the  passage  of  this  bill  we  might 
be  undoin.s  some  of  the  economizing  that 
we  did  last  year  in  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  90-218. 

Public  Law  90-218  contained  the  cuts 
in  appropriations  and  created  a  reseiwe 
of  S6.1  billion. 

I  observe  in  this  supplemental  legisla- 
tion that  you  are  releasing  $2.7  billion. 
Now  I  realize  that  a  great  amount 
of  that  S2.7  billion  is  for  the  pay  in- 
creases which  this  body  also  passed  last 
year.  But  the  pay  increases  only  amount 
to  $1,468  biUion.  and  much  of  that  was 
absorbed  by  administrative  action. 

I  a.sk  the  gentleman  as  to  exactly  how 
much  of  this  amoimt  of  the  reserve  is 
being  released  for  the  purpose  of  the  pay 
increases,  how  much  are  for  purposes 
that  were  cut  by  Public  Law  90-218,  and 
how  much  arc  new  appropriations? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  total  new  appropria- 
tions contained  in  the  bill  is  S6.255  bil- 
lion. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  funds  requested,  as  shown  on 
page  2  of  the  report,  is  for  the  military. 
The  next  largest  categories  are  for  the 
pay  increases  and  for  .social  security  pay- 
ments. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  funds  with- 
held from  obligation  in  the  defense  ap- 
ijropriation  bill  oI  last  year  are  being  re- 
leased not  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  originally  appropriated  but  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  additional  re- 
quirements. These  are  requirements 
which   were  not   fully   anticipated   and 


thus  not  provided  for  in  th.e  defense  ap- 
propriation bill  of  last  year. 

Mr,  ICHORD.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly— that  the  funds  are 
not  being  released  for  the  purposes  for 
whicli  they  were  originally  appropriated? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  sub- 
stantiallv  correct — yes. 

Mr,  ICHORD.  Then  we  are  not  un- 
doing the  action  which  we  took  last  year 
in  Public  Law  90-218. 

Mr,  MAHON.  As  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment tliese  are  for  additional  re- 
quirements which  have  arisen  since  that 
time. 

The  tremendous  additional  require- 
ments— helicopter  procurement  accounts 
for  more  than  $500  million— had  not  been 
anticipated. 

The  gentleman  knows  from  his  experi- 
ence in  the  field  of  defen.se  that  the  Tet 
offensive  brought  about  the  climate  for 
con.siderable  additional  funds. 

And  the  gentleman  knows  very  well,  of 
course,  about  the  cost  of  calling  up  the 
reserves.  None  of  that  was  budgeted  for 
and  requested  last  year.  We  are  releasing 
funds  that  were  appropriated  last  year 
for  other  purposes,  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the.se  urgent  requiremeiits. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Emergency  Fund.  SorTHEAST  .Asia 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Emergency 
Fund.  Southeast  Asia."  $3,791,100,000,  and 
$2,345,000,000  reserved  from  obligation  by  the 
.Secretary  of  Defense  in  accordance  with 
Public  Law  90-218,  is  liereby  made  available, 
pursuant  to  section  206  of  that  law,  for  use 
in  the  fiscal  year  1968  to  offset  special  Viet- 
nam costs. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY    MR.  DOW 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dow:  In  chap- 
ter II,  page  10,  strike  out  lines  10  through  16. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr,  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment I  offer  to  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill.  H.R,  17734,  calls  for  the 
elimination  from  the  bill  of  the  i^ara- 
graph  entitled  "Emergency  Fund.s— 
Southeast  Asia,"  This  paragraph  carries 
an  appropriation  cf  S3.791. 100.000  for  the 
military  situation  in  Vietnam.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  tire  Budget  says 
these  funds  "offset  unanticipated  addi- 
tional requirements  that  have  arisen  in 
Vietnam."  Also,  my  amendment  would 
eUminate  $2,245,000.  a  transfer  proposed 
from  the  reserve  set  aside  in  accordance 
with  Public  Law  90-218.  That  is  the  law 
requiring  widespread  reductions  on  a 
uniform  percentage  basis  m  expenses  of 
the  executive  branch  for  fiscal  1968.  The 
sum  of  S2. 345. 000. 000  reserved  under  the 
Public  Law  is  likewise  intended  for 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  objections  to  the  an- 
nual -supplemental  appropriations  for 
Vietnam  constitute  a  sad  recurrence. 
Those  objections  raised  by  some  of  us 
Congressmen  in  1965.  in  1966  and  in 
1967  liave  gone  unheeded.  We  pointed  out 
the  manifest  mistakes  of  American  policy 
in  Southeast  Asia,  Going  back  in  history, 
we  have  noted  that  even  before  World 


War  II,  Vietnam  sought  to  gain  her  fiee- 
dom  from  Western  domination.  In  the 
same  period  that  Africa,  India.  Pakistan, 
and  Indonesia,  for  example,  were  set  free 
by  the  colonial  powers  of  Europe,  Viet- 
nam suffered  a  contrary  fate,  A  .-series  of 
frustrations,  and  bloody  ones  at  tliat,  pre- 
vented her  separation  from  French  dom- 
ination. After  years  of  cruel  warfare,  the 
full  realization  of  independence  was 
frustrated  by  US.  involvement.  We 
erected  there  a  local  government  show- 
ing all  the  earmarks  of  a  colonial  regime, 
for  it  is  shot  through  by  corruption,  in- 
fluenced by  ab.sentee  landlords,  continues 
inequitable  taxes,  and  hes  under  military 
domination  by  those  generals  who  once 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  French  colonial 
power. 

I  hardly  need  to  point  out  the  cruel  in- 
ju.stice  of  our  grip  on  Vietnam,  Only  yes- 
terday. I  read  a  book  review  in  the  New 
York  Times  which  has  this  to  say  about 
the  author's  description  of  Quang  Ngal 
Province; 

He  further  estimates  that  since  the  Ameri- 
cans arri\ed  in  force,  there  have  been  50,000 
Vietnamese  civilian  war  casualties  in  the 
Province  each  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  time  allotted,  I 
cannot  dwell  on  the  countless  proofs  of 
the  American  mistake  and  the  question- 
able assessments  of  the  situation  by 
American  leaders.  They  rise  up  from  our 
press  in  column  after  column  and  day 
after  day. 

Secretary  McNamara  and  General 
Taylor,  in  a  White  House  statement  of 
October  2,  1963.  were  quoted,  as  follows: 

.Secretary  McNamara  and  General  Taylor 
reported  their  Judgment  that  the  major  part 
of  the  U.S.  military  task  can  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  1965, 


On  May  31  this  year  in  the  New  York 
Times.  General  Westmoreland  is  quoted 
to  the  effect  that  South  Vietnamese 
forces  had  .shown  more  aggressive  .spirit 
than  in  any  time  in  his  4' 2  years  in  Viet- 
nam. Yet,  2  inches  away  in  the  next 
column  on  page  2.  the  Times  Saigon  re- 
porter described  street  fighting  in  Saigon 
by  .saying; 

It  was  apparent  that  the  Government 
troops  were  relying  on  American  helicop- 
ter gun  ships  to  drive  out  the  Vietcong 
rather  than  attacking  their  positions. 

In  a  Times  editorial  again  that  day. 
General  Westmoreland  is  quoted  as 
saying ; 

The  North  Vietnamese  are  strangers  to  the 
people  of  the  South, 

Yet  the  Times  editorial  goes  on  to  this 
paragraph ; 

South  Vietnam's  Vice  President.  Neuyen 
Cao  Ky,  a  Northerner  himself,  told  cheering 
civil  defense  cadres  only  last  week:  "The  en- 
tire world  admires  and  reveres  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
and  Ho  Nguyen  Giap.  Who  are  they  If  not 
of  Vietnamese  descent  like  ;.  ^u  and  me?" 

The  Washington  Post  of  May  23  en- 
larged on  General  Ky's  address,  quoting 
his  additional  words  to  the  cadres  as 
follows: 

Why  are  they  so  popular?  Why  is  the  South 
unable  to  produce  such  figures?  Isn't  it  be- 
cause the  entire  leadership  in  the  South  Is 
only  a  pack  of  siavish-mlnded  and  corrupt 
people? 

Mr.  Chairman,  optimistic  misreading 
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of  the  situation  in  Vietnam  commenced 
with  American  leaders  as  far  back  as 
April  17,  1959,  when  MaJ.  Gen.  Samuel 
L.  Myers,  deputy  U.S.  commander  in 
Vietnam,  told  a  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee: 

The  Vletmlnh  guerillas  were  gradually 
nibbled  away  until  they  ceased  to  be  a  major 
menace  to  the  Government. 

I  believe  that  the  generals  of  our  Army 
are  courageous,  devoted,  and  heroic,  but  I 
must  say  that  their  dedication  had  led 
them  to  a  degree  of  optimism  that  ex- 
tends well  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

In  the  meantime,  our  country  is  run- 
ning a  deficit  close  to  S30  billion  which  is 
the  cost  of  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Our  casualties,  in  spite  of  predictions  of 
the  enemy  to  collapse,  are  higher  now 
than  ever  before.  Everyone  knows  that 
the  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  have 
vastly  more  firepower,  mortars,  and  mis- 
siles in  South  Vietnam  than  any  they 
enjoye'd'before. 

At  home,  racial  problems  are  becoming 
tenser,  the  needs  of  our  poor  are  becom- 
ing more  apparent,  the  defections  of  re- 
ligious leaders,  intellectuals,  students, 
minorities,  and  many  people  of  good 
sense  from  their  adherence  to  the  course 
followed  by  American  society  today,  are 
too  apparent  for  us  to  feel  comfortable. 

All  men  of  good  will  sincerely  hope  for 
a  peaceful  outcome  for  our  Paris  meet- 
ing with  the  North  Vietnamese.  Yet.  the 
dark  prospect  that  affairs  may  take  a 
turn  for  the  worse,  is  with  us  still,  and 
remains  persistently  with  us.  There  is  no 
certainty  that  escalation  is  done,  nor 
that  peace  will  happen  at  Paris. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  true  oppor- 
tvmity  available  to  those  of  us  who  cry 
"Halt"  to  Vietnam,  to  make  ourselves 
felt,  is  the  annual  occasion  when  the  un- 
anticipated appropriation  for  Southeast 
Asia  comes  to  the  floor.  This  is  the  regu- 
lar occasion  when  we  can  make  our  pro- 
testations tangible.  Most  certainly,  as 
devoted  Americans  who  are  thinking  of 
what  is  good  for  American,  let  us  pro- 
test again  and  vote  down  this  Vietnam 
appropriation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  appropriate  time, 
I  shall  ask  imanimous  coasent  that  all 
Members  may  be  permitted  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  belabor  the 
issue  before  us.  This  is  an  amendment  to 
strike  from  the  bill  all  funds  for  the  war 
in  Vietnam  which  are.  according  to  the 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee, urgently  needed. 

This  amendment  does  not  involve  a 
test  as  to  one's  basic  views  with  respect 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  have  more 
than  500.000  troops  in  Vietnam.  The 
question  here  is  that  they  are  entitled 
to  our  support  as  long  as  they  are  there, 
regardless  of  our  views  otherwise. 

Supplemental  estimates  for  military 
needs  in  time  of  war  are  no  new  or  re- 
cent innovation.  Congress  enacted  many 
supplemental  appropriation  bills  during 
World  War  II.  Several  large  supple- 
mental bills  were  enacted  during  the 
Korean  war.  The  use  of  supplementals 


provides  for  more  frequent  review  and 
gives  Congress  better  control  of  the 
purse. 

The  pending  supplemental  was.  in 
fact,  anticipated  and  announced  last 
year. 

To  refuse  to  provide  the  funds  to  sup- 
port these  more  than  500,000  American 
military  personnel  Would  in  my  judg- 
ment be  unthinkable. 

Our  representatives  are  now  meeting 
in  peace  negotiations,  or  in  an  attempt 
at  peace  negotiations,  in  Paris.  If  we 
should  adopt  this  amendment  and  thus 
withdraw  support  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, we  would  undercut  our  negotiators 
at  the  conference  in  Paris  and  produce 
an  unthinkable  humiliation  for  the 
United  States  and  greatly  lessen  the 
likelihood  of  a  nonmilitary  settlement  of 
the  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  circumstances, 
I  ask  that  the  House  vote  this  amend- 
ment down. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  >-ield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  yielding. 

The  reports  from  the  battlefield  in 
Vietnam  in  recent  weeks  indicate  the 
fighting  has  reached  a  new  level  of  in- 
tensity and  that  we  have  hit  new  records 
both  in  the  numbers  of  Americans  killed 
and  the  numbers  of  American  soldiers 
wounded. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  could  en- 
lighten the  House  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  increased  tempo  of  the  fighting  is 
the  result  of  increased  military  opera- 
tions by  the  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam  or 
whether  this  has  resulted  from  increased 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  National  Liber- 
ation Front  and  on  the  part  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Army. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  has  pro- 
pounded a  good  question.  According  to 
the  best  information  I  have,  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  trj'ing  desperately  to  im- 
prove their  position  at  the  conference 
table  and  discredit  the  position  of  the 
United  States,  The  North  Vietnamese  are 
striking  harder  and  harder  daily  and 
pressing  forward  with  additional  infiltra- 
tion of  men  and  additional  supplies.  We 
are  compelled  to  resist  this  increased 
tempo  of  war  initiated  by  North  Viet- 
nam. 

The  escalation  is  not  by  the  United 
States  but  by  North  Vietnam,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  upset  the  Paris  conference  and  to 
humiliate  the  United  States  at  that 
conference.  That.  I  believe,  is  a  fair  in- 
terpretation of  the  situation.  If  the 
North  Vietnamese  had  subsided  in  their 
efforts  and  moved  toward  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement, that  would  have  been  one 
thing:  but.  while  they  agreed  to  go  to 
the  conference  table,  they  are  seeking 
military  advantage  as  the  conference 
proceeds. 

This  proud  Nation  of  ours  just  must  not 
do  anything  other  than  fully  support  our 
men  who  are  imder  attack.  Regardless 
of  one's  philosophic  views  on  the  war,  we 
just  must  provide  .support  for  the  500.000 
men  who  are  in  South'^ast  A.sia  upholding 
the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  United 
States  and  undertaking  to  help  achieve 


peace  and  security  for  this  countrj-  and 
for  the  other  peace-loving  nations  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minne.sota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Would  it  be  the  view  of 
the  chairman  that  the  United  States 
ought  to  exercise  moderation  with  respect 
to  the  military  effort  and.  except  as  it 
may  be  compelled  to  respond  to  increased 
attacks  by  the  other  side,  that  we  should 
not  at  this  time  seek  a  military  victory 
but  in.stead  should  .seek  to  maintain  a 
relatively  stable  situation  in  order  that 
the  peace  talks  might  progress? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Of  cour.se,  neither  of  us  is 
authorized  to  commit  our  country  in  this 
regard,  but  I  would  assume  that  the 
escalation  of  the  war  would  not  have 
come  about  voluntarily  by  the  United 
States.  It  is  only  done  I  would  assume  in 
defense  of  the  U.S.  position  in  Vietnam. 
If  the  other  side  will  withdraw  or  dimin- 
ish its  efforts,  then  we  can  consider  what 
action  our  country  should  take  in  these 
circumstances 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

I  believe  the  colloquy  which  has  taken 
place  between  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  TMr.  Mahon)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  FraserI 
is  interesting.  Perhaps  we  have  forgot- 
ten some  of  the  simple  facts. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
Ryan]  also  made  the  same  point  some 
time  ago  that  there  has  recently  been  an 
escalation  of  the  war.  I  believe  we  ought 
to  realize  that  the  escalation  which  has 
taken  place  has  been  an  escalation  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy. 

And  it  was  our  side,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Johnson,  which  volun- 
tarily and  imilaterally  ended  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  north  of  the  19th 
parallel,  on  the  31st  of  March.  In  spite  of 
the  weeks  that  have  gone  by  since  then. 
and  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  in 
Paris  to  turn  that  act  of  restraint  on  our 
part  into  some  basis  for  a  honorable  and 
a  decent  peace  in  Vietnam,  we  have  not 
yet  seen  a  single  bit  of  restraint  from  the 
other  side.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has 
been,  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
already  pointed  out,  increased  military 
activity  on  the  other  side. 

It  is  quite  true  that  we  have  had  great- 
er American  casualties  since  the  peace 
talks  began  than  we  ever  had  in  any  sin- 
gle week  before.  But  that  is  not  because 
of  our  restraint.  It  is  because  of  an  in- 
ten.sification  of  the  fighting  on  the  other 
side. 

In  fact,  information  presented  to  our 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  would 
suggest  that  infiltration  from  North 
Vietnam  has  increased  two  or  three  or 
four  times  as  much  as  before  we  re- 
strained our  bombing  of  the  North.  And 
the  numbers  of  weapons  that  have  been 
moved  into  South  Vietnam  from  the 
north  have  been  very  greatly  increased. 
Certainly  this  restraint  has  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  lives  of  additional  American 
combat  troops.  If  the  pending  amend- 
ment were  to  be  approved,  we  would  be 
further  undercutting  the  protection  of 
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the  lives  of  a  half  million  American  men 
out  there. 

I  do  not  believe  any  Member  of  the 
House  or  any  American  President  could 
vote  to  do  a  thing  like  that. 

These  fimds  are  designed  to  pay  for 
unplanned  and  unexpected  military  op- 
erations, such  as  our  resistance  to  the 
Communist  Tet  offensive  last  February. 
Would  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Dow]  suggest  we  should  not  back 
up  the  resistance  which  our  troops  made 
to  that  aggression  at  that  time?  Cer- 
tainly not. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOW.  It  seems  to  me  at  a  time 
when  we  have  cut  back  our  bombing 
in  North  Vietnam  to  a  point  below  the 
19th  parallel,  or  whatever  it  is,  the  claim 
has  been  made  that  nevertheless  the  in- 
tensity of  our  bombing  there  has  made 
up  for  the  reduction  in  the  geographic 
area.  In  fact,  I  believe  the  claim  was 
made  that  on  balance  we  are  flying  more 
missions  in  some  days  since  the  geo- 
graphic limitation  was  set  than  ever  be- 
fore over  all  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
think  for  just  a  moment  he  will  realize 
that  just  is  not  true.  If  one  has  to  stop  a 
rimner,  let  us  say,  it  is  much  easier  if 
he  has  a  whole  mile  in  which  to  pick  the 
runner  off  than  if  he  has  only  100  yards 
left  in  which  to  hit  him.  That  is  the  sit- 
uation we  are  in  now. 

It  may  well  be  that  there  are  as  many 
or  even  more  sorties  being  flown  into  the 
relatively  limited  area  north  of  the 
DMZ  where  our  combat  planes  are  now 
permitted  to  fly.  But  any  military  man. 
I  am  sure,  if  he  were  free  to  speak  his 
mind,  would  tell  us  that  we  could  not 
possibly  restrict  these  supplies  moving 
in,  if  we  can  hit  them  only  within  this 
limited  100  yards,  as  effectively  as  we 
could  restrict  them  if  we  had  the  whole 
distance  down  from  Hanoi  in  which  to 
try  to  stop  them. 

That,  of  course,  is  the  reason  why  the 
enemy  has  been  intensifying  the  fighting 
so  effectively.  He  has  been  able  to  get 
more  men  and  weapons  into  South  Viet- 
nam because  of  our  resti-aint.  In  spite 
of  our  generous  gesture,  in  .spite  of  our 
restraint,  we  have  not  seen  a  single  dem- 
onstration of  any  similar  response  on 
the  part  of  Ho  Chi  Minh.  I  would  hope 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
would  address  his  amendment  to  Ho  Chi 
Minh.  I  think  that  is  where  it  properly 
belongs.  If  we  can  get  some  restraint  on 
that  side,  then  maybe  we  can  get  some 
meaningtul  and  honorable  peace  in  Paris. 
Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  think  the  time  has 
come  for  .somebody  to  get  up  here  and 
point  out.  as  is  seen  in  the  papers  today, 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet 
Cong  are  setting  up  mortars  in  the  rice 
paddies  just  outside  Saigon  and  are  kill- 
ing hundreds  and  hundreds  of  civilians — 
not  enemy  soldiers  but  civilians.  Some 
here  seem  to  think  that  is  all  right.  But 
they  protest  loudly  about  our  use  of  air- 
planes. All  of  us  should  be  concerned  on 


our  part  to  see  that  we  do  something 
about  winning  this  war,  or  bringing  it 
to  an  honorable  conclusion.  I  am  getting 
sick  and  tired  of  the  way  this  war  has 
been  conducted  and  I  say  that  as  one 
who  had  nothinc  to  do  with  getting 
us  in  it  m  the  first  instance.  This  is  the 
darnedest  way  that  I  ever  saw  to  run  a 
war  and  try  to  win  it. 

As  far  as  the  present  amendment  is 
concerned.  I  am  against  it.  I  think  to 
pull  the  rug  out  from  imder  our  boys 
over  there  would  be  the  worst  thing  that 
could  ix>ssible  happen. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfornia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  question  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee about  this.  On  page  12  of  the 
report  it  states  "Costs  related  to  the  call- 
up  of  Reser\'es,  increased  deployments 
to  South  Vietnam,  and  revisions  in  troop 
deployment  otherwise — S400  miUion"  is 
appropriated.  Does  that  mean  that  we 
anticipate  the  use  of  this  money  for  an 
increase  over  the  500.000-man  limit  that 
we  now  have  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  have  in  excess  of 
500.000  men  in  Vietnam.  Tliere  is  a  cer- 
tain schedule  .supposed  to  be  achieved  by 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  June  30,  and 
some  additional  men  will  be  sent  to  Viet- 
nam according  to  announcements  made 
some  time  ago  by  the  President. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CalifoiTiia.  I  have  al- 
ready  yielded   to   the   gentleman   from 
NewVork  !  Mr.  Wolff]. 
Are  you  through? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  .iust  wanted  to  get  an 
answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thought  I  did  answer 
it.  There  are  additional  men  being  sent 
to  Vietnam  as  per  the  announcements 
which  have  been  made  public. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  That  does  not  mean  it 
will  be  over  the  estimates  that  have  been 
made  already? 
Mr.  MAHON.  No. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  It  does  not  contemplate 
any  increase  over  the  estimates  already 
made? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  number — 549.000— 
that  has  already  been  announced.  The 
■gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  this  amendment. 
It  is  a  very  simple  amendment  striking 
six  lines  from  the  bill.  These  lines  are 
worth  about  SI  billion  a  line,  the  total 
being  slightly  over  S6  billion.  I  point  out 
to  you  that  this  is  almost  precisely  the 
amount  that  v.e  are  going  to  be  asked  to 
vote  on  as  a  reduction  in  domestic  ex- 
penditures for  this  country  next  week, 
when  the  10-percent  surtax  package  is 
brought  up.  I  .see  some  connection  be- 
tween these  matters.  I  see  us  voting  here 
today  for  a  S6  billion  increase  for  Viet- 
nam and  we  are  going  to  cut  our  domes- 
tic budget  next  week  by  that  amount. 


Frankly,  I  feel  that  this  is  a  wrong  allo- 
cation  of    the   resources   of    this   great 
country  and  a  wrong  setting  of  priorities. 
I  do  not  think  my  view  on  the  Vietnam 
war  is  any  surprise  to  the  Members  of 
this  House.  The  philosophy  which  lias 
been  so  ably  enunciated  by  some  of  those 
speaking  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment and  in  support  of  the  Vietnam  war 
are  really  not  quite  to  the  point,  in  my 
opinion,  because  they  are  based  on  the 
fallacy  that  we  still  can  wm  a  military 
victory  in  Vietnam.  They  are  willing  to 
continue  to  vote  money  for  the  war  with- 
out being  consulted  w.th  regard  to  the 
mobilization  of  our  Reserves,  or  the  in- 
creasing of  our  troop  strength  over  there, 
or  any  other  policy  matter.  They  have 
the  illusion  that  we  can  continue  to  add 
another  25,000  or  50,000  or  100,000  men 
to  the  men  already  there  and  thereby 
be  able  to  maintain  some  sort  of  bar- 
gaining position  which  will  allow  us  to 
win  a  victory  lor  our  political  position. 
That  is  the  illusion  which  has  brought 
us  to  the  point  today  where  we  have  over 
500,000  troops  in  Vietnam,  have  spent 
close  to   SlOO   billion  there  smce   1954. 
have  lost  23.000  American  lives,  all  in 
the  hope  that  one  more  small  step  would 
bring   something    which    we    could   call 
victory. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  heait  of  this 
problem  is  the  fact  that  our  political 
lx)sition  is  wrong,  and  as  long  as  oui"  po- 
litical position  IS  wrong  we  can  keep 
ixjuring  as  many  billions  of  dollars  as 
we  want  into  the  situation  over  there 
without  winning  a  military  victorj'. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  political  facts  ui 
life  in  Vietnam  are  still  not  recognized 
by  this  administration,  insofar  as  I  can 
tell  by  the  proclamations  and  announce- 
ments which  it  has  made  and  is  still 
making.  It  still  clings  to  the  illusion  that 
the  corrupt  and  incompetent  military 
regime  in  Saigon  which  we  support  lias 
the  backing  of  the  i^eople  of  South  Viet- 
nam. This  is  not  true  and  as  long  as  the 
people  do  not  back  their  government  we 
can  never  win  a  victoiw  for  them  over 
the  National  Liberation  Front  and  the 
Vietcong.  It  is  true  that  the  Army  of 
South  Vietnam  has  permitted  the  enemy 
to  set  up  mortars  in  the  rice  i>addies 
around  Saigon  which  are  able  to  bom- 
bard the  heart  of  Saigon  simply  because 
the  750.000-man  Army  of  South  Vietnam 
is  not  competent,  does  not  have  the  mo- 
tivation, does  not  have  the  leadership  to 
protect  even  its  own  capital.  There  is  no 
question  about  this,  and  it  will  never 
have  the  capacity  to  protect  its  own  citi- 
zens and  its  own  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  have  that  type 
of  situation  you  can  continue  as  we  have 
indefinitely  and  not  achieve  victory.  We 
can  continue  to  pour  all  of  these  billions 
of  dollars  and  thousands  of  men  into 
this  bottomless  pit  and  it  will  not  do  one 
bit  of  good. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  needs  to  be  done 
IS  for  the  President  to  order  the  imme- 
diate cessation  of  the  bombing  of  all  of 
North  Vietnam.  If  we  are  to  achieve  any 
results  at  the  Paris  ix;ace  talks,  based 
uix)n  infonnation  from  cveri'  reliable 
and  res!x>nsibie  source,  it  is  necessaiT 
for  him  to  take  that  step.  The  only  way 
in  v.hich  we  can  produce  fni'tful  nego- 
tiations is  to  stop  the  bombing  of  all  of 
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North  Vietnam.  In  that  way  '.ve  may  be 
able  to  immediately  move  to  the  next 
issue,  that  of  achieving  a  cease-flre  in 
all  of  Vietnam. 

None  of  these  events  are  soin?  to  take 
place  unless  this  administration,  this 
Congress  and  the  American  people  make 
it  clear  that  we  will  no  longer  continue 
our  efforts  to  force  an  unpopular  dicta- 
torship on  the  people  of  Vietnam  by 
militaiy  means.  Adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment to  day  will  be  a  major  step  in  that 
direction.  I  urcre  its  approval. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  de- 
bate is  ?cttin?  into  a  philosophical  dis- 
cussion of  the  war  and  the  strategy  of 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Members 
of  the  House  today  that  a  good  portion 
of  the  funds  provided  in  this  supple- 
mental bill  have  already  been  obligated 
by  the  Dippartment  of  Defense.  We  have 
been  incurring  these  exp)enses  over  and 
above  what  has  already  been  allocated 
since  October  27.  1967,  and  at  that  time 
I  say  we  started  spending  third-  and 
fourth-quarter  appropriations  for  the 
men  that  were  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  last  session  of 
this  Congress  when  the  Defense  Appro- 
priation bill  was  pending  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  I  reminded  the  membership 
at  that  time  that  the  amount  of  money 
appropriated  and  requested  by  the  Sec- 
retar>'  of  Defense.  Robert  McNamara, 
was  at  least  S5  billion  below  the  amount 
that  would  be  required  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  A  large  portion  of  the  dollars  that 
are  made  available  for  expenditure  and 
for  obligation  in  this  bill  merely  will 
take  care  of  the  deficiencies  that  have 
been  incurred  in  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  is  whether 
the  United  States  should  be  weaker  in 
this  year  1968  than  it  was  in  1964  before 
the  war  was  escalated  in  Vietnam.  If  we 
do  not  make  this  money  available,  we 
will  be  weaker  this  year  than  we  were  in 
1964  as  a  result  of  the  escalation  of  the 
war  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Communists 
In  North  Vietnam  and  before  we  re- 
sponded to  that  escalation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that  it 
is  most  important  to  bear  in  mmd  that 
we  are  not  appro\ing  or  disapproving  of 
the  activities  with  reference  to  the  es- 
calation of  the  war.  but  we  are  merely 
providing  funds  required  because  of  the 
activities  in  Southeast  Asia.  All  of  the 
money  being  made  available  to  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  appropriation, 
is  to  take  care  of  those  deficiencies  in- 
curred since  October  27.  1967.  when  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  notified  this  Con- 
gress that  he  v.as  going  on  a  deficiency 
basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1969  the  budget 
which  we  had  submitted  to  us  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  already  un- 
derestimated by  at  least  S5  billion  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  even  if  the  war  were 
to  end  within  the  next  60  to  90  days. 

That  statement  will  be  borne  out  as 
we  come  back  here  next  January  and 
face   another  supplemental   budget   re- 


quest to  finance  commitments  that  have 
already  been  made  as  far  as  Southeast 
Asia  is  concerned. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  as  soon  as  I  finish  with 
my  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  want  to  make 
clear,  however,  that  in  this  supplemental 
bill  that  we  are  acting  upon  today  we 
are  talking  primarily  about  our  deficien- 
cies in  the  O.  &  M.  account.  We  are.  to 
a  large  extent,  really  replacing  aircraft, 
ammunition,  weapons,  and  helicopters 
that  have  already  been  destroyed.  If  we 
want  the  United  States  of  America  to  at 
least  be  as  strong  as  it  was  in  1964.  this 
Congress  can  take  no  other  action.  If 
we  are  concerned  about  the  situation  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  if  we  are  concerned 
about  the  situation  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, at  lea.st  we  have  to  replace  the 
funds  that  have  already  been  used. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  now  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  ask, 
is  the  gentleman  suggesting  that  the  in- 
currence of  obligations  by  the  executive 
department  requires  that  the  Congress 
should  accept  those  obligations  without 
any  questions,  and  go  blindly  forward, 
passing  an  appropriation  without  any 
question  whatsoever? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  But  when  the  money  has 
already  been  spent,  because  expendi- 
tures have  actually  been  made  since  the 
27th  of  October,  when  the  O.  &  M.  ac- 
coimt  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
went  on  a  deficiency  basis.  The  expendi- 
tures have  been  made  and  the  money  for 
the  third  and  fourth  quarters  nave  al- 
ready started  to  be  used. 

Under  the  authority  which  has  been 
given  by  the  Congress  to  the  executive 
branch  this  deficiency  is  currently  being 
accumulated  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  checks  have  been  made,  the 
checks  have  been  paid,  and  therefore 
there  is  not  much  one  can  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
hope  that  we  can  get  to  a  vote  soon, 
and  therefore  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  clo.se  in  10 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  10 
minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Dow  1 . 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  have  such  a  gi-eat  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  financial  activities  of  our 
Government  as  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  who  spoke  briefly  before,  but 
I  am  greatly  surprised  that  Congress  at 


any  time  has  ever  been  asked  to  appro- 
priate money  on  the  basis  of  a  fait  ac- 
compli, and  that  the  horse  is  gone,  and 
there  is  no  alternative  for  us  but  to  go 
along  with  something  that  has  ap- 
parently been  done  before  by  action  of 
the  executive  department. 

Now.  I  want  to  make  a  note  in  answer 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  about  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Vietcong. 
Just  the  other  day  I  read  a  book  review 
in  the  New  York  Times  which  had  this 
to  say  about  the  author's  visit  to  Quang 
Ngai  Province  in  the  northern  part  of 
Vietnam 

He  estimates  that  since  the  Americans 
arrived  in  force,  there  have  been  50.000 
Vietnamese  civiUan  war  casualties  in  the 
province. 

I  do  not  think  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  we  can  blame  the  other  side 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  left  with- 
out guilt  ourselves. 

Further.  I  note,  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  calls  on  Ho  Chi  Minh  to 
yield  somewhat  in  his  dealings  with  us. 
I  think  it  is  a  desperate  situation  when 
we  are  depending  on  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  re- 
lieve our  trouble  here.  And  the  Vietnam 
trouble  has  become  our  trouble  in  many 
parts  of  our  American  body  politic.  Ap- 
parently we  feel  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  owes 
it  to  us  to  help  us  settle  not  only  the 
trouble  in  Vietnam  but  also  the  trouble 
that  weighs  on  many  families  here  at 
home  in  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Findley]. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ex- 
pressed objection  to  the  limitation  main- 
ly because  I  think  it  is  a  little  short  of 
shameful  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  taken  so  little  time  since  the 
Tonkin  resolution  to  discuss  the  basic 
question  of  policy  in  Vietnam. 

I  oppose  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  the  way  to  get  at  the 
question  of  fundamental  policy  in  Viet- 
nam although  I  can  understand  why  he 
would  choose  this  course. 

It  was  not  too  long  ago  that  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk  stated  that  one  course 
open  to  the  Congress  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  reappraisal  in  Vietnam  was  to 
cut  off  the  money  for  the  war. 

That  is  hardly  an  appropriate  way.  I 
think  we  have  a  responsibility,  one  might 
say.  as  a  supply  sergeant  to  the  military 
needs,  but  we  also  have  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility especially  to  the  men  in  the 
field  to  deal  with  fundamental  policy. 

As  I  say.  Congress  has  not  met  its 
responsibility. 

There  is  pending  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  a  whole 
series  of  bills  dealing  with  basic  war 
policy.  There  is  pending  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules  a  resolution  wliich  is 
cosponsored  by  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bership of  this  House.  It  would  call  upon 
the  appropriate  committees  to  at  long 
last  Deal  with  the  fundamental  question 
of  war  policy. 

When  will  we  act? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is   an   appropriate   amend- 
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ment  because  it  is  the  only  method  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  policy  in  Vietnam. 

Once  a  year,  when  the  supplemental 
appropriation  is  before  us,  the  House  has 
an  opportunity  to  vote  upon  policy  in 
Vietnam,  the  administration  having 
Americanized  the  war  and  pursued  its  ob- 
jectives without  consulting  the  Con- 
gress, except  to  ask  for  funds.  As  long  as 
the  funds  are  voted,  the  policy  contmues. 
Escalation  begets  escalation. 

It  is  clear  from  the  testimony  on  May 
28  before  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions that  there  is  a  planned  increase  in 
troop  commitment  from  525,000  which 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
Nitze,  said  was  authorized,  to  549,000. 

The  plans  now  calls  for  517,000  to  be  in 
place  by  the  end  of  June.  Hearings,  page 
737. 

If  we  want  to  affect  the  policy  and  if 
we  want  to  say  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to 
the  escalation  of  this  war  and  the  time 
to  concentrate  on  the  negotiation 
process  in  Paris,  then  let's  stop  appro- 
priating funds  for  a  war  which  has 
reached  a  dead  end  and  which  must  be 
resolved  through  diplomatic  channels. 

The  fallacy  that  this  war  can  be  won 
through  a  pure  military  victory  has  been 
established. 

It  would  be  fitting  for  the  House  to  act 
today  to  begin  to  decisively  affect  the 
policy  and  conduct  of  the  war.  So  long 
as  the  Congress  continues  to  i-ubber- 
stamp  the  war  through  the  appropriation 
process,  it  is  abdicating  its  responsibility 
for  decisionmaking  and  rational  apprais- 
al of  executive  policy. 

As  long  as  the  war  may  be  financed 
in  this  fashion,  with  scarcely  a  murmur 
from  Congress,  the  administration  will 
continue  to  rely  on  the  possibility  of 
military  victory.  Two  days  ago.  General 
Westmoreland  again  reassured  us  that 
the  enemy  is  growing  weaker  while  we 
are  gaining.  Presumably  he  was  not 
within  earshot  of  the  Vietcong  rocket 
attacks  on  Saigon.  Yesterday  he  said  a 
military  victory  in  a  classic  sense  could 
not  be  achieved. 

Let  us.  through  our  votes  today,  draw 
the  line.  Let  us  say  to  the  administra- 
tion that,  with  all  of  the  drastic  problems 
here  at  home,  our  war  effort  must  strug- 
gle along  on  a  paltrj'  $24  billion  a  year, 
and  not  a  penny  more.  This  may  pro- 
vide the  necessary  incentive  for  a  nego- 
tiated settlement. 

It  is  ironic  that,  after  voting  S6.1  bil- 
lion for  the  war  in  Vietnam  today,  next 
week  the  administration  will  ask  ap- 
proval of  a  10-percent  income  tax  sur- 
charge and  a  $6  billion  deduction  in  do- 
mestic programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
EcKKARnrl. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee  a 
question  concerning  one  of  the  items  on 
page  12. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Laird]  had  stated  that 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  put  our 
forces  in  the  same  position  that  they 
were  previously. 

I  would  like,  in  that  light,  to  ask  what 
is  meant  by  "d."  on  page  12: 


d.  General  increase  In  operational  readi- 
ness— $357,000,000. 

Does  this  mean  we  would  then  place 
ourselves  in  a  stronger  position  than 
previously,  for  more  extended  operations 
in  Vietnam,  or  does  it  mean  we  would 
merely  replace  or  restore  prior  existing 
readiness? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  has  only 
a  moment,  of  course.  This  is  to  provide 
the  backup  resources,  such  as  additional 
ammunition  production  facilities  re- 
quired as  a  result  of  the  escalation  of 
the  war  by  North  Vietnam,  and  the  addi- 
tional demands  on  us  to  meet  this  threat. 
Additional  equipment  of  \anous  kinds 
and  some  specialized  research  and  de- 
velopment are  provided  for  to  strengthen 
the  country  beyond  what  was  anticipated 
to  be  necessary  last  year  when  the  reg- 
ular defense  bill  was  belore  us.  I  would 
refer  the  gentleman  to  the  narrative 
under  "General  Strengthening  of  the  De- 
fense Posture,"  appearing  at  page  743 
of  the  hearings  on  the  second  supple- 
mental bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  iMr. 
Fraser]. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  as  to  who 
is  responsible  for  the  escalation  of  vio- 
lence in  South  Vietnam.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  has  a  bearing  on  the  question 
of  what  we  should  do  with  this  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  Southeastern 
Asia. 

I  have  voted  against  earlier  supple- 
mental appropriation  bills  for  Vietnam 
because  I  found  it  the  only  way  I  could 
effectively  protest  my  dislike  of  and  dis- 
agreement with  the  administration  pol- 
icy wliich  led  this  country  to  spend  over 
$120  billion  in  South  Vietnam  over  a 
period  of  .some  13  or  14  years.  Today  the 
Vietcong  are  shelling  the  capital  city  of 
South  Vietnam.  Tliis  is  a  clear  illustra- 
tion of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  United 
States  policy  in  that  countrj'. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  made  it  clear  that  I  would  take  a 
different  position  whenever  the  United 
States  decided  to  seek  a  political  settle- 
ment. I  think  a  political  settlement  must 
be  had.  I  think  if  we  pet  one.  it  is  going 
to  be  unsatisfactory,  but  in  the  process 
of  seeking  a  political  settlement,  it  would 
be  unwise  for  the  United  States  to  be  in 
a  deteriorating  military  posture.  I  think 
when  the  situation  is  unstable  or  deterio- 
rating, you  do  not  get  a  .settlement.  You 
postpone  a  settlement.  It  is  for  that  rea- 
son that  I  expect  that  I  will  support  this 
.supplemental  for  Vietnam  in  the  hope 
that  this  admini'tration  has  fully  appre- 
ciated the  realities  cf  that  war  and  is 
prepared  to  enter  into  the  kind  of  politi- 
cal settlement  which  is  within  our  reach. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
!Mr.  L:pscomp1. 

Mr,  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
money  in  this  bill  is  vital  and  neces- 
sarj' — $3.8  bilHon.  I  think  we  have  to  re- 
member a  few  things. 

First,  the  budget  for  fiscal  1968  was 
originally  low  in  the  amount  of  money 
authorized  for  South  Vietnam. 

Second,  the  aggressive  actions  of  the 
enemy  has  caused  an  increase  in  our  ac- 


tivities which  is  demanding  more  man- 
power and  resources. 

Third,  there  was  the  Pueblo  incident. 

Fourth,  there  was  the  Tet  offensive. 
The  President,  was  required  to  take  ac- 
tions necessary  to  protect  our  ixjys  over 
in  South  Vietnam.  Therefore,  these  funds 
are  vitally  needed. 

As  was  ixiinted  out  a  moment  ago,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  in  operation' and 
maintenance  accounts,  has  been  operat- 
ing on  a  deficiency  ever  since  October  27, 
1967.  We  need  these  moneys,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  the  height  of  foolisimess  to 
support  an  amendment  that  would  take 
funds  away  from  our  needs  in  South 
Vietnam  at  this  time. 

Therefore.  I  respectfully  ask  for  a  vote 
against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  IMr.  SikesJ. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a 
\  cry  clear-cut  issue  before  us.  First,  the 
money  which  is  contained  in  this  bill 
has  been  spent  or  obligated  in  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  If  we  were  not  to  approve 
this  request,  it  would  mark  the  first  re- 
fusal by  Congress  to  stand  back  of  the 
Nation  s  fighting  men.  It  would  mark  a 
repudiation  by  the  Congress  of  the  ef- 
forts of  every  American  in  uniform 
throughout  the  world. 

Much  more  is  involved  than  the  com- 
bat in  Vietnam.  It  would  mark  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  principles  for  which  23,000 
young  .Americans  have  died  in  battle  in 
Vietnam.  It  would  be  a  signal  to  Hanoi 
that  we  are  preparing  to  abandon 
Southeast  Asia  to  communism;  that 
Congress  now  rejects  every  principle 
America  has  stood  for  in  the  free  world. 

These  are  strong  words.  I  stand  on 
them.  We  are  behind  our  fightiiig  forces, 
or  we  are  not.  This  is  war. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  1  Mr.  Dow] . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion 'demanded  by  Mr.  Mahon)  there 
were — ayes  4.  noes  128. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  hope  no  one  reading 
the  Congressional  Record  on  this  last 
amendment  will  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  division  vote  denotes  enthusias- 
tic endorsement  of  present  policies  in 
Vietnam.  There  is  ample  evidence  not 
only  within  the  conversation  of  Members 
on  the  fioor  here  today  but  also  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  utter  bankrupto  of 
what  is  presently  being  attempted  in 
Vietnam. 

There  was  never  a  more  dramatic  in- 
dication of  this  than  the  front-page  news 
today  of  General  Westmoreland  s  fare- 
well statement.  Quoting  from  the  New 
York  Times; 

Gt-n.  William  C.  Westmoreland  said  today 
that  milil.iry  victory  "In  a  classic  sense"  v.-as 
impossible  in  V'ietnam  because  of  our  na- 
tional policy  of  not  expanding  the  war. 

He  also  said: 

The  only  real  military  hope  was  to  wear 
the  enemy  down  through  a  process  of  attri- 
tion. 

Is  that  what  we  are  involved  in  here 

today — financing  simply  more  attrition? 

I  think  that  is  something  we  ought  to 
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think  about.  Naturally,  we  are  going  to  be 
the  supply  sergeant  here  today,  as  we 
should  be.  but  I  think  we  ought  to  look  to 
our  own  conscience  as  to  our  responsi- 
bilities under  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  warmaking  authority,  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  men  in  uniform  getting 
shot  at. 

Here  is  another  indication  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  present  policies.  Did  Members 
happen  to  note  the  rate  of  casualties  last 
week:  Exactly  two  more  died  in  Vietnam 
than  the  total  membership  of  the  House. 
In  the  week  before  that,  it  was  a  slightly 
larger  figure,  and  the  week  before  that 
about  the  same.  Last  week's  total  of  3.000 
American  wounded  men  contrasted  with 
slightly  more  than  1.000  wounded  on  the 
part  of  South  Vietnam. 

Is  this  the  "more  of  the  same"  policy 
we  are  financing?  Do  we  not  have  any 
responsibility  as  Members  of  the  most 
representative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  deal  with  the  question  of  funda- 
mental policy  and  to  recognize  that  what 
we  are  now  doing  is  simply  not  getting 
the  job  done? 

It  is  all  ver\'  well  for  us  to  back  the 
m.en  with  supplies,  but  the  burden  ought 
to  weigh  very  heavily  upon  your  shoulder, 
as  well  as  upon  mine,  because  the  men 
are  there.  They  are  in  uniform  by  act 
of  Congress.  They  are  equipped  by  act 
of  Congress.  Most  of  them  were  called 
into  uniform  by  act  of  Congress  against 
their  will. 

This  past  week  we  have  paid  an  elo- 
quent and  deserved  tribute  to  one  man 
who  was  killed  by  a  bullet.  We  ought  to 
remember  that  during  the  past  week 
more  than  400  men  have  been  killed  by 
bullets  in  Vietnam.  They  are  there  not  of 
their  own  choice,  or  through  their  own 
election,  but  because  they  were  told  to 
be  there,  to  go  there. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  this  House  to  de- 
lay no  longer  in  dealing  with  the  question 
of  fundamental  policy,  to  realize  that 
what  we  are  doing  there  is  not  getting  the 
job  done,  and  to  examine  alternatives  to 
the  present  course  of  action. 

I  believe  it  is  disgraceful  that  we  have 
been  'sucked  in."  so  to  speak,  to  tliis 
gradualism  policy  which  obviously  leads 
nowhere  but  to  deeper  trouble  and  higher 
casualty  rates. 

I  would  hope  that  at  long  last  the 
leadership  of  this  body  would  see  fit  to 
release  from  the  Rules  Committee  the 
resolution  cosponsored  by  one-third  of 
the  membership  of  this  House,  which  in 
turn  would  direct  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees to  deal  immediately  with  the 
question  of  fundamental  policy.  This 
gradualism  policy  is  morally  irrespon- 
sible and  militarily  self-defeating.  The 
burden  for  this  policy,  even  though  not 
initiated  by  the  House,  nevertheless 
weighs  very  heavily  upon  the  shoulders 
of  us  all. 

AMEND.MENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    OTTINCER 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  anie;".dment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Otitnger:  On 
page  10.  line  16.  insert: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  Executive  order,  or  regulation,  no  part 
of  the  appropriations  in  this  Act  shall  be 
available  without  the  express  authorization 


of  the  Congress  granted  by  statute  enacted 
after  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
lor  any  expense  incurred  In  connection  with 
(1)  the  maintenance  of  more  than  525.000 
members  of  the  .Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  within  tlie  area  designated  by  Execu- 
tive Order  11216  (April  24.  1965).  (2|  an  in- 
vasion of  North  Vietnam  or  any  other  nation 
in  Southeast  Asia  by  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  or  (31  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapwns  in  Vietnam." 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  as  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill,  requiring  many  ad- 
ditional duties,  and  further  action  by  the 
Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr,  Chairmai>,  this 
appropriation  is  directly  involved  with 
the  troops  in  Vietnam,  It  represents  an 
escalation  from  525,000  to  549,000  men. 
The  restriction  that  I  would  place  is  of 
the  same  type  frequently  placed  by  the 
distinguished  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, itself,  on  appropriation  bills. 

I  believe  the  amendment  is  completely 
in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  'Mr.  O'Hara  of  Mich- 
igan). The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 
A  point  of  order  has  been  made  against 
the  amendment  on  the  ground  that  it 
imposes  additional  duties  upon  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  that  it  constitutes 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

In  the  76th  Congress,  on  January  18, 
1940,  an  amendment  was  offered  by  way 
of  limitation  on  a  general  appropriation 
bill  that  provided: 

That  no  part  of  the  appropriations  made 
bv  this  paragraph  shall  be  available  unless 
and  until  Congress  hereafter  by  law  pro- 
vides that  monies  available  for  expenditures 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  shall  be 
withdrawn  from  the  Treasury  only  pursuant 
to  accountable  warrants  for  advances  to  the 
credit  of  an  adequately  bonded  disbursing 
officer  as  determined  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  or  certificates  of 
settlement  issued  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office, 

The  limitation  offered  on  that  occasion 
was  held  by  the  Chair  to  be  in  order.  The 
Chair  believes  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  OTTINGER]  is  similar  in  form  and 
is  an  appropriate  limitation  within  the 
rules  of  the  House  and  therefore  over- 
rules the  point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr,  OTTINGER.  Mr,  Chairman,  The 
amendment  I  am  proposing  is  designed 
to  assure  that  the  appropriations  in  the 
bill  before  us  today  are  not  used  for  an 
escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  with- 
out congressional  sanction.  It  provides 
that,  absent  the  express  author-zation  of 
the  Congress,  no  part  of  these  appropria- 
tions shall  be  used  for  an  increase  in 
U.S.  troop  strength  beyond  525.000:  for 
an  invasion  of  North  Vietnam  or  any 
other  nation  in  Southeast  Asia  by  U.S. 
forces:  or  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
Vietnam. 

I  was  shocked  to  learn  from  the  hear- 


ings just  made  available  to  us  that  the 
supplemental  appropriation  we  are  con- 
sidering provides  for  substantial  escala- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  war.  The  bill  con- 
templates an  increase  in  U.S.  troop 
strength  from  the  current  525.000  au- 
thorized to  549.500.  In  addition,  this  ap- 
propriation was  stated  in  the  hearings 
tr  envision  stepped  up  bombing  in  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam.  Several  addi- 
tional Air  Force  and  Marine  Coi-ps 
fighter  attack  .squadron  have  already 
gone  to  Vietnam  or  are  earmarked  to  go 
in  the  near  future.  These  are  not  re- 
placement units,  but  additions. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  some  $268 
million  of  this  appropriation  wiU  be 
used  in  the  few  weeks  remaining  in  this 
fiscal  year  to  support,  and  I  quote,  "the 
larger  B-52  bombing  program  now  pro- 
jected." The  Defense  Department  has 
gone  on  record  as  stating  that  higher 
bombing  sortie  '.ates  are  already  in  effect 
Mr.  Chali-man,  the  $3.9  billion  re- 
quested for  stepped  up  military  activities 
in  Vietnam  clearly  adds  further  stress 
to  our  economy  and  our  international 
balance-of-payments  situation.  It  will 
divert  badly  needed  funds  for  urgent 
social  needs  here  at  home. 

Even  more  important,  this  escalation 
undermines  the  credlbUity  of  the  Presi- 
dent's attempt  to  deescalate  the  war  and 
commence  meaningful  negotiations  to- 
ward peace. 

On  March  31,  just  a  little  over  10 
weeks  ago,  the  President  announced  a 
unilateral  deescalation,  a  restriction  of 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  inducing  settlement 
negotiations.  He  was  unequivocal  and 
clear  on  this,  saying: 

So.  tonight,  in  the  hope  that  this  action 
will  lead  to  early  talks.  I  am  taking  the 
first  step  to  de-escalate  the  conflict.  We  are 
reducing — substantially  reducing — the  pres- 
ent level  of  hostilities.  And  we  are  doing  .so 
unilaterally,  and  at  once. 

The  credibility  of  this  statement  is 
called  into  question,  not  only  by  this 
escalating  appropriation,  but  also  by  the 
recent  statements  of  our  highest  generals 
reiterating  as  if  on  a  broken  record  their 
so  often  disproved  themes:  "'We  are  at 
a  turning  point  in  the  war— we  see  the 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel— America's 
militaiT  position  in  Vietnam  was  never 
stronger — our  troops  can  start  returning 
within  a  year — the  news  media  are  dis- 
torting our  military  situation— just  give 
us  a  few  more  American  boys,  a  littls 
freer  hand,  and  the  war  will  be  won  on 
the  battlefield."  How  many  times  must 
these  shibboleths  be  disproved  in  blood 
before  we  will  turn  from  them? 

Our  credibility  is  further  impaired  by 
statements  of  our  Secretary  of  State  re- 
jecting out  of  hand  any  settlement  in- 
volving coalition  with  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front.  The  NLF  is  and  always 
has  been  the  main  enemy  fighting  force 
in  South  Vietnam.  It  is  just  patently 
obvious  that  no  settlement  effort  can 
be  '-ienuine  that  does  not  contemplate  a 
role  for  the  NLF,  If  the  NLF  is  to  be 
excluded  from  South  Vietnam,  it  can 
only  be  by  complete  military  defeat,  an 
objective  which  even  some  of  the  highest 
generals  now  admit  is  beyond  our  reach 
on  the  battlefield. 
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Our  credibility  is  still  further  brought 
in  to  c.aiestion  by  the  unwillingness  of 
either  our  political  or  military  leaders  to 
recognize  any  deescalation  gesture  by 
Hanoi.  If  every  North  Vietnamese  ges- 
ture is  to  be  treated  as  a  defeat  showing 
weakness  as  cau.se  for  i;reater  military 
pressure,  and  as  negating  the  need  to 
negotiate,  how  are  v.-e  ever  to  achieve 
the  mutual  deescalation  which  Secretary' 
Rusk  says  he  sees  as  the  most  probably 
avenue  for  ending  the  war? 

■Why  did  the  President  bother  to 
change  his  course,  make  a  unilateral 
gesture  of  deescalation,  go  to  the  bar- 
gaining table,  if  he  is  unwilling  to  follow 
through  with  the  realistic  and  fair  com- 
promises needed  to  achieve  a  settlement 
on  the  real  facts  in  Vietnam?  Was  his 
gesture  a  mere  .sham  to  quiet  the  voices 
of  dissent  in  America?  In  \'iew  of  recent 
actions  of  his  still  prevalently  hawkish 
militaiy  advisers,  the  doubt  cannot  but 
Ije  raised. 

It  is  Ion?  past  time  that  we  in  Con- 
gress began  to  assert  and  exerci.se  our 
responsibility  to  oversee  and  truide  this 
Nation's  foreign  poHcy.  We  can  no  longer 
give  the  Pentagon,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  or  the  White  House  carte  blanche 
to  continue  to  expand  discredited  and 
dangerous  ix)licies  or  lo  Icsck  us  into  a 
situation  fraught  with  the  peril  of  nu- 
clear liolocaust  and  an  Asian  land  war 
with  600  million  Chinese  Communists. 
The  amendment  I  am  offering  is  a  first 
step  toward  meeting  that  responsibility. 
The  game  of  international  "chicken" 
in  which  we  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  engaging  in  Paris  would  be  ludicrous 
were  it  not  engaged  in  at  the  expense  of 
more  than  500  American  lives  a  week. 
We  have  seen  a  mutual  escalation  of  the 
level  of  terror  in  Vietnam  while  each  side 
jockeys  for  position  in  Paris  as  to  which 
will  make  the  first  move  toward  peace. 
The  North  Vietnamese  fully  share  the 
blame  with  their  inhumane  rocket  and 
artillery  attacks  against  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation of  Saigon,  while  we  increase  the 
bombing  and  our  troop  strength. 

If  we  mean  to  achieve  peace  in  Viet- 
nam we  must  be  willing  to  take  as  much 
initiative  to  pursue  peace  as  we  have 
taken  to  ]3ursue  war.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  our  obligation  to  support  our 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam.  The  commit- 
tee bill  contains  funds  both  for  support 
of  existing  troops  and  for  escalation.  My 
umendment  seeks  to  eliminate  funds  for 
the  increment  above  existing  forces  only. 
But  this  is  vital  if  we  are  ever  to  bring 
this  tragic  war  to  an  end, 

Mr,  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ilse  in 
oppos.tion  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  announced  several 
ueeks  ago  what  our  strength  in  Vietnam 
was  and  was  planned  to  be. 

A  short  time  ago  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Mr.  Nitze,  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  and  outlined  the  situation 
V  hich  had  been  outlined  before  in  the 
press  and  through  the  other  news  media. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  read  from  page  737 
of  the  hearings  as  follows: 

The  fiscal  year  1969  budget  and  the  fiscal 
year  1968  budget  revisions  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  earlier  this  year  are  based  on 


the  deployment  of  a  total  of  525,000  U.S. 
mlllt.irv  personnel  in  South  Vietnam  with 
about  517,000  to  be  In  place  by  June  30, 
1968, 

Now,  in  view  of  the  increa-sing  tempo 
of  the  war  the  President  has  announced 
an  increase  in  strength  beyond  the 
525,000. 
I  continue  to  read  from  the  hearings: 
The  President  nas  now  decided  to  In- 
crease the  total  .'iirength  to  049.000 — 24.500 
more  than  previously  planned.  One  brigade 
of  the  82d  Airborne  Division  and  the  Marine 
Corps  27th  Reglment.al  Landing  Team  have 
already  been  deployed. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  other  actions  have 
been  taken  to  .strengthen  our  position  as 
the  North  Vietnamese  increase  their 
forces  and  increase  the  tempo  of  the  war. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  President's  state- 
ment of  March  31.  in  which  he  outlined 
the  program  which  is  now  the  program  of 
the  United  States,  would  be  repudiated 
by  the  effect  of  this  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

I  say  to  you  in  all  candor  that  it  would 
be  most  unwise,  it  would  place  the  Presi- 
dent and  this  coimtry  in  a  very  serious 
position,  to  undercut  our  men  in  Viet- 
nam and  to  deny  them — the  men— what 
the  military  leaders  had  told  the  Presi- 
dent they  would  have  to  have,  and  what 
the  President  had  told  them  he  would 
send, 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  provided  the 
funds  here  in  order  to  strengthen,  hope- 
fully, our  position  at  the  peace  confer- 
ence in  Paris.  Not  to  do  so  would  cer- 
tainly be  evidenced  as  weakness  and 
would  place  us  at  a  disadvantage.  Per- 
haps we  are  moving  toward  some  sort  of 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  war.  Certainly 
we  all  desire  an  honorable  and  just  con- 
clusion of  this  most  difficult  conflict. 

The  proposed  action  is  wholly  indefen- 
sible and  unjustified,  and  I  would  appeal 
to  the  House  to  vote  down  tUe  amend- 
ment. I  believe  that  even  the  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  weakening  of  our  position 
in  Vietnam  as  peace  talks  are  going  on 
is  damaging  to  the  best  interests  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  we  may  have  a 
vote  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  take  only 
a  minute  or  two  to  say  that  in  addition 
to  the  remarks  I  made  earlier,  it  is  my 
impression   that   the   President   of   the 
United  States  on  March  31  signified  a 
turn  in  the  road  with  respect  to  our  pol- 
icy in  Vietnam.  He  signified  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  our  Government  to  reach  a 
political  settlement.  I  only  wanted  to  add 
that  I  have  great  confidence  in  the  chief 
negotiator,  and  in  the  negotiating  team 
which  is  in  Paris,  If  I  jjersonally  had  to 
nominate  any  single  American  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  in  the  Paris  i>eace 
talks  it  would  be  the  Honorable  Averell 
Harriman.   However,   Mr.   Chairman.   I 
want  to  add  this  thought:  I  am  not  pre- 
nared  to  go  along  the  way  v.-e  are  going 
indefinitely.  What  lies  at  the  heart  of 
this  matter  is  the  question:  What  kind 
of  a  political  .settlement  is  the  United 
States  prepared  to  see  take  place  in  South 
Vietnam?  If  it  is  our  idea  that  we  are 
going   to  win   at  the   negotiating   table 
what  we  liave  been  unable  to  win  on  the 
battlefield  then  this  war  is  going  to  go 


on  and  on,  and  the  casualties  are  going 
to  mount.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
President  has  decided  that  there  .should 
be  a  settlement  which  will  not  be  satis- 
lactory,  but  will  represent  some  kind  of 
orderly  disposition  of  that  conflict,  then 
this  I  believe  is  realistic,  and  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
l)eople  of  South  Vietnam. 

But  I  cannot  tell,  and  I  do  not  expect 
that  the  President  should  tell  us.  what 
our  minimum  negotiating  terms  are. 
And  this  leaves  me  in  the  dark.  It  leaves, 
I  am  sure,  most  of  us  in  the  dark.  This 
is  inevitable.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  ex- 
pect the  President  to  come  down,  or  his 
representative  to  come  down  here  and 
say:  'These  are  our  minimum  settle- 
ment terms."  But  I  am  not  going  to  sup- 
port continued  funding  of  our  military 
activities  in  Vietnam  indefinitely  if  it 
.'hould  turn  out  that  our  settlement  ex- 
pectations or  settlement  threshold  are 
higher  than  leahsm  would  dictate. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  F'RASER.  I  will  be  plad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  because  I 
agree  heartily  with  his  remarks.  All 
through  this  Vietnam  debate  there 
.seems  to  be  one  theme  running,  and 
that  is  any  opposition  or  any  reluctance 
to  appropriate  funds  for  Vietnam  is  in- 
terpreted as  a  failure  to  support  the 
troops  in  Vietnam,  and  so  we  go  along 
appropriating  these  amounts  to  support 
the  troops  in  Vietnam, 

I  would  like  to  say  that  those  of  us 
who  have  reservations  about  Vietnam 
feel  that  we  are  supporting  the  troops 
much  more  wisely  by  withholding  the 
funds.  This  country'  has  spent  about  $30 
billion  in  the  past  year  to  support  the 
troops,  and  it  .seems  to  me  that  lo  spend 
another  S5  or  S6  billion  to  support  them 
in  following  the  present  course  would  be 
fallacious.  The  kind  of  support  that  our 
troops  in  Vietnam  truly  need  is  wise 
statesmanship,  pood  judgment,  wilUng- 
ness  to  admit  mistakes,  and  other  high 
qualities  of  the  .sort  that  will  help  us  to 
disengage  ourselves  from  this  monstrous 
error  to  which  our  country  has  com- 
mitted itself,  the  worst  in  American  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield,  since  he  referred  to  me 
in  his  remarks? 

Mr.  DOW.  I  do  not  have  control  of 
the  time,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
.sota  !Mr.  Eraser]  has  control  of  the 
time.  . 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  V/isconsin  in  a 
moment,  but  first  I  wish  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottin- 
gerI, 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  my  amend- 
ment does  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
existing  troops  in  Vietnam,  it  merely 
goes  to  escalation,  and  the  number  of 
troops  there  be  confined  to  the  ones  that 
are  there,  and  to  the  u.sp  of  nuclear 
v.-eaponry  without  the  consent  of  the 
Congress.  Tnere  is  nothing  involved  in 
liere  that  would  undermine  our  support 
of  our  existing  troops. 

Mr  LAIRD  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  who  referred 
to  the  remarks  I  made  earlier  that  I  am 
in  agreement  with  him  that  we  need 
statesmanship  and  leadership  in  this  year 
of  1968. 

The  point  I  made,  however,  was  that 
we  have  been  oblisating  funds  on  a  de- 
ficiency basis  since  October  27  in  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  accounts  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  This  bill  covers 
the  period  until  June  30  of  this  year  only. 

A  major  portion  of  this  bill  is  merely 
to  reimburse  the  drawdown  of  those 
accounts.  The  obli^rations  have  been 
made.  The  checks  have  been  written.  The 
Treasui-y  has  met  the  obligations  and  the 
payments  have  been  made  in  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  accounts. 

This  is  not  the  way  to  get  at  the  sub- 
ject matter  that  the  gentleman  has  re- 
ferred tn.  and  I  would  ur-^'e  him  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  .the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  mmutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr. 
Eckhardt]. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  a 
question  with  respect  to  these  funds  hav- 
ins:  been  committed. 

I  have  now  checked  the  item  in  the 
hearings  on  page  743  with  respect  to 
item  "d"  in  the  report.  There  it  is  stated: 

To  meet  the  higher  ammunition  require- 
ments, we  propose,  to  increase  the  overall 
production  base  at  an  estimated  fiscal  year 
1968  cost  of  3148  million. 

The  largest  item  involves  the  opening 
of  five  additional  TNT  production  lines. 
How  is  this  already  committed? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  did  not 
listen  to  my  remarks. 

I  was  referring  to  the  operation  and 
maintenance  account  which  went  on  a 
deficiency  basis  on  October  27.  The 
gentleman  is  now  referring  to  the  pro- 
curement account. 

The  operation  and  maintenance  ac- 
count is  on  a  deficiency  basis.  The  pro- 
curement account  is  being  used  in  this 
bill  largely  to  replace  stocks  and  am- 
munition already  used  such  as  aircraft 
and  helicopters. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  'Mr.  Eckhardt  1  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  .so  that  I  may  answer  in  detail 
the  qutstion  propounded  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered.  . 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  same  request  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Dow]. 


Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  re- 
marks I  will  confine  myself  only  to  one 
question  addressed  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  who  has  just  spoken. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  how 
in  the  future  this  House  can  prevent  an 
occurrence  of  this  spending  in  advance 
of  appropriations  and  obligation  in  ad- 
vance of  appropriations,  so  that  the  oc- 
currence will  not  be  repeated. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  That  can  be  done  by 
changing  the  basic  law. 

I  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  not  introduced  any 
amendment  which  would  change  the 
basic  law. 

Mr.  DOW.  What  is  the  basic  law  that 
you  are  referring  to? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  basic  law  is  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  which  per- 
mUs  the  apjxii  tionnient  of  funds  upon  a 
deficiency  basis  in  certain  instances  and 
upon  notification  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  this  amendment. 
It  is  a  constructive  effort  to  allow  the 
Congress  to  take  some  positive  action  in 
terms  of  participating  in  the  policy  de- 
termination regarding  Vietnam.  It  would 
merely  take  the  limits  establi.shed  by  the 
President — the  policy  purportedly  estab- 
lished by  the  President,  and  say  that 
these  will  be  the  limits  which  the  Con- 
gress will  approve. 

It  is  not  appropriate  for  Congress  to 
give  up  its  powers  to  the  President,  as 
we  have  in  connection  with  Vietnam.  I 
think  that  this  amendment  provides  us 
the  opportunity  to  correct  that  situation. 

I  might  say  that  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  are  lagging  considerably  behind 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. I  have  campaigned  in  a  dozen  States 
for  a  candidate  for  President  who  pro- 
poses that  we  end  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
I  would  say  that  in  all  of  these  States 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  is  substan- 
tially ahead  of  the  sentiment  of  this  Con- 
gress, and  I  would  urge  that  some  effort 
be  made  to  catch  up  by  Members  of  the 
Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
OrriNGERl . 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  point  out.  first,  that  this 
amendment  has  nothing  to  do  about 
whether  or  not  we  have  obligated  our 
maintenance  and  operations  accounts. 
which  was  the  question  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  obligation  of 
fimds  at  all.  What  it  has  to  do  with  is  the 
use  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  esca- 
late further  the  level  of  violence  in  Viet- 
nam. It  outs  a  restriction  on  that  to  the 
level  that  was  stated  by  the  President 
in  his  speech  on  March  31.  It  says: 

We  genuinely  will  not.  without  further 
consideration  by  Congress,  engage  in  further 
escalation. 

I  urge  support  of  the  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the   gentleman   from  Wa.shington    [Mr. 

HlCKSl. 

Mr.    HICKS.    Mr.    Chairman,    imder 


ordinary  circumstances  I  would  say  that 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  an  excellent  amendment, 
and  it  has  my  sympathy.  But  I  shall  vote 
against  it  for  these  reasons: 

First,  I  have  every  confidence  that  the 
President  will  not  use  nuclear  weapons 
in  Vietnam 

Second.  I  have  every  confidence  that 
the  President  n-ill  not  invade  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Third,  as  far  as  placing  a  ceiling  on 
the  number  of  our  men  there,  with  the 
peace  negotiations  going  on  in  Paris  at 
the  present  time,  and  with  General  West- 
moreland having  said  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  makinar  a  last  desperate 
venture  in  order  that  they  may  win  bet- 
ter at  the  conference  table.  I  feel  that 
we  should  support  the  President  in  the 
limited  numbers  that  he  has  expanded 
the  ceiling  over  there. 

For  those  reasons  I  shall  vote  aeainst 
the  amendment,  and  I  urge  the  House 
to  vote  the  amendment  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edmondson]. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr,  Chairman,  the 
motives  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
may  be  excellent,  but  I  think  the  effect  of 
his  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  be  mis- 
chievous and  detrimental  to  our  best  in- 
terests. I  think  it  would  be  against  the 
best  interests  of  our  neeotiators  in  Paris. 
I  think  it  would  be  against  the  interests 
of  our  troops  in  the  field. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee  ha.s 
pointed  out.  it  would  be  aaainst  the  best 
interests  of  our  allies  in  .Asia  to  tell  the 
Communists,  wherever  they  may  be  lo- 
cated in  Asia,  that,  "You  can  be  aggres- 
sive. We  will  take  no  steps  to  counter  any 
additional  invasions  that  you  may  make 
in  Asia  at  this  time,"  and  even  to  tell 
them,  "You  can  come  in  with  nuclear 
weapons  if  you  v.-ant  to.  We  won't  use 
nuclear  weapons." 

To  give  this  kind  of  open  door  and  in- 
vitation to  additional  aggression  and 
additional  violence  on  the  other  side  at 
this  time  seems  to  me  to  be  unthinkable, 
and  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  over- 
whelmingly rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon] 
to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  MAHON,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
the  House  will  overwhelmingly  reject  the 
pending  amendment.  I  ask  for  a  \-ote  on 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendm.ent  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Genfral  Provision 

The  amount  of  the  limitation  contained  In 
section  G06  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriitions  .^ct.  1968.  Is  hereby  Increased 
by  S2.500.000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will 
rise  informally  in  order  that  the  House 
may  receive  a  message. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  .secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  Hou.se  oi  the  following  titles: 

On  June  4.  19b8: 
H,R,  15364    An  act  to  provide  for  increa.sed 
participation   by   the   United    States   In   the 
Inter-American' Development  Bank,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R  15822  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  establish  the  Robert 
S.  Kerr  Memorial  .Arboretum  and  Nature 
Center  in  the  Ouachita  National  Fore.^t  in 
Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purpose'?;   and 

H.R.  15863.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Army  Medical  Service  to  the  Army  Medical 
Department. 

On  .Tune  5.  1968: 
HR.  15348  An  act  to  extend  the  atithorlty 
to  grant  a  special  thirty-day  leave  for  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  who  volun- 
tarily extend  their  tours  of  duty  In  hostile 
fire  areas. 

On  June  G,  1968: 
H.J  Res.  1292  Joint  re.'^oUitlon  to  authorize 
the  United  States  Secret  Service  to  furnish 
protection  to  major  presidential  or  vice  presi- 
dential candidates. 

On  June  7,  1968: 
HR.  14922,   An   act   to  amend   Public   Law 
90-60  with  re.~pect  to  judgment  funds  of  the 
Ute  Mountain  Tribe, 

On  June  8.  1968: 
H  R.  14672    An   act   to  amend   the  Act  of 
February  14,  1931.  relating  to  the  acceptance 
of  Elfts  for  the  benefit  of  Indians;  and 

H  R.  15224,  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore  estab- 
lishments for  the  Coast  Guard, 
On  June  10,  1968: 
H,R,  3299,  An  act  to  outhorize  the  pur- 
chase, sale,  and  exchange  of  certain  lands  on 
the  Spokane  Indian  Reservation,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R,  15004,  .An  act  to  further  amend  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950.  as  amend- 
ed, to  extend  the  expiration  date  of  certain 
authorities  thereunder,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

HR,  15271.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  a  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Spokane  Tribe  of  Indians. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Committee  will 
resume  its  sitting. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  assumed  the  chair. 
The   SPEAKER.   The   Chair   will   re- 
ceive a  message. 


SECOND  SLTPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,   1968 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  informally  to  receive  the  mes- 
■sage.  the  Clerk  had  read  through  line  20 
on  page  10.  If  there  are  no  amendments 
to  be  proposed,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT    OF    HEALTH.    EDUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE 

AMENDIIEXT    OFFERED    EY    MR.    MICKEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Cierk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oiTcred  by  Mr.  Michel:  On 
page  17.  after  line  2  insert: 

"OrFiCE  OF  Education 
"SCHOOL   .'vssistanck;   in   feder.^llt   .effected 

AREAS 

"For  nn  additional  amount  for  payments 
to  local  educational  agencies  as  authorized 
by  Title  I  of  the  A.^t  of  September  30.  1950 


(Public  Law  874.  Elghty-Plrst  Congress),  as 
amended.  $53,852,000:  Prorided.  That  S22.- 
819.000  of  this  amount  shall  be  for  payments 
under  the  authority  of  section  3(a)  of  that 
Act,  and  not  to  exceed  S31,033,000  shall  be 
available  for  payments  under  authority  of 
other  parts  of  tliat  Act," 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
the  amendment  should  be  withheld  until 
we  get  to  chapter  VII.  entitled  'Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare." 
Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
believe  it  makes  much  difference.  If  the 
Chairman  will  lacilitate  the  action  of 
the  House,  it  really  does  not  make  much 
difference.  This  is  also  a  chapter  dealing 
with  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chainnan.  the  chap- 
ter to  which  It  is  offered  is  chapter  VI 
on  Interior  and  it  should  be  in  chapter 
VII  on  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  recognize  a  person  at  this  point 
for  a  HEW  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  did  not 
want  to  lose  his  place. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  wisli  to  make  a  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  if  the  gentleman  will 
agree,  that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  an  amendment  to  chapter  VII  and 
that  the  gentleman  be  recognized. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
obicction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  would 
have  to  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
draw his  amendment,  and  then  resubmit 
it,  if  that  is  what  he  wLshes  to  do. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  make  that  unanimous- 
con.sent  request.  Mr.  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  VII.  DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 

.1MENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  amendment  has  pre- 
viously been  read.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent it  be  considered  as  having  been  read 
at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
explain  to  the  Committee  whether  or  not 
his  amendment  proposes  to  restore  funds 
for  school  construction  or  merely  for 
school  maintenance? 

Mr.  AlICHEL.  It  would  be  for  maintc- 
ri9,ncc 

Mr  CAHILL.  Only? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes. 

:.Ir.  CAHILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
interest  of  orderly  procedure.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
reported  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objecfon. 
the  amendment  will  be  reported. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Michel:  On 
page  17.  after  line  17.  Insert: 

"Office  op  Education 
"school   assistance   in    federally    affected 

AREAS 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  payments 
to  local  educational  agencies  as  authorized 
bv  Title  I  of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950 
(Public  Law  874,  Eighty-First  Congress),  as 
iunended.  $53,852,000:  Provided.  That  $22,- 
819,000  of  this  amount  shall  be  for  payments 
tmder  the  authority  of  section  3(a)  of  that 
Act.  and  not  to  exceed  831.033.000  shall  be 
available  for  payments  under  authority  of 
other  parts  of  that  Act." 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
.some  very  mixed  emotions  about  offer- 
ing this  kind  of  amendment  to  increase 
this  bill  in  this  amount,  for  I  have  only 
one  school  district  in  my  congressional 
district  which  would  qualify  for  any  kind 
of  assistance,  and  that  I  believe  in  the 
total  of  .some  S3. 000.  becau.se  of  a  little 
radar  station  in  my  district. 

I  have  been  critical  of  this  program  on 
many  occasions  becau.se  I  believe  it  has 
gone  far  afield  and  gotten  completely  out 
of  hand  and  has  been  misdirected  from 
its  original  intent. 

Much  as  I  have  opposed  Federal  aid 
to  education  programs,  I  have,  in  prin- 
ciple supported  the  proposition  of  legiti- 
mate Fedeial  assistance  to  impacted 
areas  as  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes.  A 
Federal  installation,  that  takes  property 
off  the  local  tax  roles  such  as  a  military 
base  is  a  legitimate  case. 

Why,  then,  would  I  offer  this  kind  of 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  today?  It  is 
merely  becau.se  I  understand  it  is  quite 
conceivable  a  sub.stitute  may  be  offered 
to  practically  double  the  ficrure  which  I 
proiX)se  here  this  afternoon.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  sub.stitute  may  call  for  a 
total  of  better  than  S40  million  more  than 
my  amendment. 

What  I  offer  here  is  "  compromise.  By 
the  conference  report  vote  some  time 
ago  we  accepted  in  this  House  98  percent 
of  entitlement  for  category  A  and  81 
percent  of  entitlement  for  everything 
else.  That  v.as  on  a  rollcall  vote  on  a 
conference  report  in  this  House.  What  I 
am  offering  now  is  something  more  than 
that,  a  good  deal  more  than  that.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  am  offering  100  percent 
of  entitlement  for  all  categoi-y  A  schools 
?nd  90  percent  for  all  the  others. 

L^t  me  give  you  just  a  few  ilgures  in 
capsule  form  by  way  of  a  verj'  simple 
comparison.  La.st  year  for  this  program 
v.e  appropriated  S416.'2  million,  which 
provided  for  90  percent  of  entitlement 
across  the  board,  for  qualifying  schools. 
Because  there  were  some  underestima- 
tions  made  by  tho."?e  charsed  with  the 
responsibility  for  making  the  estimates. 
that  figure  actually  resulted  at  the  end 
of  the  year  in  only  86  percent  of  entitle- 
ment going  to  the  school.  Then,  and  over 
and  above  that,  when  we  passed  House 
Joint  Re.solution  88«.  Public  Law  90-218. 
we  reduced  this  another  5  percent.  So  for 
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all  practical  purposes,  the  schools  were 
getting  this  past  year  81  percent  of  en- 
titlement across  the  board,  and  that  is 
all.  Under  my  amendment,  by  adding 
this  $53,852,000  or  a  total  now  of  S449.- 
242,000.  A  category  schools,  that  is 
where  the  parents  work  and  live  on  the 
base  would  get  100  percent  of  entitle- 
ment under  this  amendment  and  all 
other  schools  would  get  90  percent.  Bear 
in  mind  that  in  the  urgent  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  there  was  this  first 
figure  of  $22,819,000  which  would  pro- 
vide 100  percent  of  entitlement  to  the 
category  A  schools,  and  that  is  it.  How- 
ever, bear  in  mind  that  the  budget  mes- 
sage which  came  up  to  us  provided  and 
signaled  to  all  of  the  schools  qualifying 
In  this  area  that  they  were  only  to  get  90 
percent  of  entitlement  and  no  more.  We 
really  cannot  justify  any  more  than  that 
except  as  I  have  for  category  A  schools 
where  there  is  this  real  bona  fide  legiti- 
macy, in  my  opinion. 
.  As  I  indicated  at  the  very  outset  of  my 
remarks,  i  would  prefer  to  get  this  im- 
l>acted  aid  program  back  on  its  original 
track  and  intended  purpose  by  adding 
nothing  to  the  bill,  but  I  am  just  realistic 
and  practical  enough  to  know  that  the 
temptation  will  be  too  great  for  too 
many  Members  of  this  House  to  add 
something  for  this  program  to  this  bill. 
I  want  to  keep  any  increase  down  to  a 
reasonable  and  a  justifiable  figure.  That 
is  why  I  would  ask  all  of  you  to  support 
my  amendment  in  preference  to  any 
substitute  that  might  be  offered  at  a 
larger  figure. 

SVBSTrrX-'TE    .\MENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MRS. 
VINK 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment.  j 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  ' 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Mink  as  a 
substitute  fo-  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Michel:  On  page  17.  after  line  17,  Insert 
the  following: 

■  Oftice   op   Education 
"school    assist.^nci   in    federally    .effected 

.ASEAS 

"For  an  additional  amount  :'or  payments 
to  local  educational  agencies  ior  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  schools  as  author- 
ized by  title  I  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1950  (Public  Law  874.  Elghty-flrst  Congress  I, 
as  amended,  $90,965,000." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  support  of  her  amendment. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are 
times  when  sacrifices  are  required  in 
order  to  meet  our  commitments.  Today 
I  ask  you  to  consider  what  are  our  com- 
mitments. We  say  these  words  without 
sometimes  hearing  oiirselves  speak.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  budget  cuts  are  in  or- 
der. But  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  good 
government  to  renege  on  a  lawful,  legiti- 
mate, longtime  commitment  and  ex- 
pect the  people  to  understand  that  some 
commitments  are  more  lawful  and  more 
legitimate  than  others. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  when  we  pass 
a  law.  it  is  not  good  government  to  re- 
fuse to  fulfUl  its  promises.  If  it  is  the 
belief  of  some  that  this  law  is  bad,  let 
them  offer  a  biU  to  have  it  repealed;  if 
it  Is  i,he  belief  that  this  law  is  inequi- 
table, let  them  offer  a  bill  to  have  it  modi- 


fled.  But  let  us  not  use  the  power  of  the 
purse  to  do  indirectly  what  we  have  not 
yet  done.  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a 
practice  is  conducive  to  public  confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  law.  All  of  us  are  guilty 
of  uttering  pious  words  about  law  and 
order,  and  about  the  growing  lack  of 
regard  for  it.  I  believe  that  we  contrib- 
ute to  this  general  malaise  if  we  can. 
without  due  legi-slative  process,  smother 
a  program  by  withholding  funds  which 
the  law  establishes  by  formula  and  which 
has  become  the  expectation  of  thousands 
of  school  districts  all  over  the  country. 

My  amendment,  which  I  have  just  of- 
fered, will  restore  all  the  funds  needed 
to  reimburse  all  of  the  school  districts 
in  accordance  to  100  percent  of  their  en- 
titlement under  Public  Law  874. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1968,  3486,355.000  is 
needed  to  fully  fund  this  program.  Only 
$395,390,000  has  been  appropriated.  The 
deficiency  is  390,965.000.  which  is  the 
amount  that  I  propose  to  insert  in  this 
supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

In  many  areas  across  the  country  re- 
liance on  874  funds  is  considerable.  This 
is  not  a  question  of  budget  manipulation. 
This  is  a  question  of  the  education  oi  our 
children.  Whatever  we  are  required  to 
saci-ifice  for  oiu'  commitments  abroad. 
let  us  not  also  sacrifice  our  children's 
education. 

The  key  word  is  reliance.  In  law  we 
honor  a  contract  and  we  require  pay- 
ment in  accordance  with  proof  of  reli- 
ance. Public  Law  874  funds  have  baen 
paid  to  school  districts  in  its  17  years  of 
existence  in  accordance  to  100  percent 
of  its  entitlement  each  of  the  17  years 
with  only  two  minor  exceptions;  the  first 
year.  1951,  there  was  only  a  96-percent 
funding  and  in  1955.  the  funding  came  to 
99.5  percent. 

Teachers  have  been  hired,  budgets  ap- 
proved, and  the  school  year  completed  on 
the  expectation  that  Congress  would 
abide  ijy  its  own  law.  Many  Members 
have  told  me  that  unless  they  receive 
these  funds,  some  of  their  schools  next 
year  will  be  required  to  close  down,  some 
classes  will  have  to  be  discontinued,  and 
some  will  have  to  operate  only  a  5-  or 
6-month  school  year,  in  order  to  make  up 
this  deficit. 

This  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
which  fails  to  provide  funds  for  Public 
Law  874  ignores  our  responsibility  to 
these  thousands  of  children  whom  the 
Congress  has  said  are  a  Federal  commit- 
ment. 

Fifteen  thousand  children  in  Hawaii 
live  on  military  bases  and  receive  their 
education  on  base.  How  much  of  this 
cost  is  borne  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? Under  Public  Law  874  each  child 
receives  from  the  Federal  Government 
only  one-half  what  it  cost  my  State  to 
educate  a  resident  child  2  years  pre- 
vious. The  State  now  makes  up  the  differ- 
ence. 

Let  us  say  the  average  per  pupil  cost 
in  Hawaii  today  is  $700.  For  each  child 
on  the  military  base  the  Federal  Public 
Law  874  support  is  not  one-half  of  to- 
day's cost  of  $700;  it  is  but  cne-half  of 
the  cost  2  years  ago  which  was  approxi- 
mately $600.  So  instead  of  receiving  S350, 
one-half  of  today's  cost  of  education, 
that  military  chUd,  under  the  law,  re- 


ceives only  $300  Federal  su]3i>ort,  with 
the  State  making  up  the  current  differ- 
ence of  $400  for  each  child  living  on 
base. 

The  failure  to  appropriate  these  addi- 
tional $90  million  will  further  burden  the 
State  and  local  governments  and  boards 
of  education.  For  Hawaii,  instead  of  pay- 
ing the  $300,  the  Federal  Government  is 
now  saying  I  will  pay  only  86  i>erceiit 
of  $300  or  S258  per  military  child  on  base 
and  the  State  v.-ill  have  to  pay  not  $400 
but  $442  toward  the  education  of  each 
military  child. 

School  districts  do  not  derive  any 
funds  through  payment  of  taxes  from 
the  presence  of  inilitai"y  families  who 
live  on  base.  Our  military  families  buy 
their  food  and  other  necessities  on  base^ 
no  corner  groceiy  store  enjoys  their  busi- 
ness so  that  it  could  be  said  that  at  least 
the  grocery  store  pays  taxes  on  account 
of  business  with  military  personnel. 

Hawaii's  15.000  children  who  live  on 
military  bases  require  310  million  of  cur- 
rent operating  money  for  their  educa- 
tion. That  is  what  15.000  children  in 
downtown  Honolulu  require  to  be  edu- 
cated. Yet.  under  Public  Law  874.  the 
total  allotment  under  both  A  and  B  cate- 
gory for  Hawaii  is  only  38.918,912.  With- 
out my  amendment  to  provide  100-per- 
cent fundinK.  Hawaii's  share  will  drop  to 
37.135.128.  leaving  the  State  a  deficit  of 
nearly  S3  million  for  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion of  only  the  on-base  military'  de- 
pendent's children  without  considering 
at  all  the  off-base  federally  connected 
children. 

Not  one  dime  of  Public  Law  874,  A  and 
B  category,  in  my  State,  is  spent  for  off- 
base  children.  Simply  because  the  law- 
does  not  provide  enough  as  it  is  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  educating  the  on-base 
children. 

Many  school  districts  may  soon  be 
forced  to  refuse  this  growing  burden, 
and  as  Public  Law  874  now  allows,  to 
relinquish  this  obligation  back  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  require  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  operate  these 
schools  totally  with  its  own  funds. 

I  would  hope  that  this  day  shall  not 
come.  To  this  end  I  urge  the  passage  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  urge  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  which  will  add 
$90,965,000  to  the  Public  Law  874  pro- 
gram for  the  affected  school  districts. 

Unless  this  amendment  is  accepted. 
California  alone  will  lose  an  estimated 
315  million.  Of  that  amount,  the  33d 
Congressional  District  will  lose  approxi- 
mately $733,000  or  20  percent  of  its  total 
entitlement — the  total  entitlement  in 
San  Bernardino  County  for  27  school 
districts  is  $3,665,411. 

As  an  example,  one  of  my  school  dis- 
tricts, the  Morongo  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict which  serves  the  Marine  Corps  Base 
at  Twentynine  Palms  currently  has  a 
total  enrollment  of  which  48  percent  of 
its  pupil  personnel  results  from  Federal 
activities.  Cutting  approximately  $65,000 
from  the  current  appropriation  will,  of 
course,  detract  from  the  educational 
efficiency  and  quaUty  for  each  Individual 
student.  They  will  have  to  cut  elemen- 
tary counselors  or  speech  therapists  as 
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well  as  cuitail  their  purchase  of  goods  -"-  J.^f  cEen  S  fXtratel  ^gS'^upp'rel^S™,  ^r  1 5^9^! 
and  materials  for  classroom  instruc-  ^hous^^ff  °f,  ^^^i  dren  in  ^^^m^^^^^  sought  the  vote  by  this  House  such  that 
tlon-while  at  the  same  time  increase  ^^-^l^  ^^^^1° "f  °;iV^  Se  House  iould  have  accepted  the  pro- 
class  sizes.  A  20-percent  cut  in  Federal  we  act  ^o^J"  fj^^^ff  "'^.  fX^  vision  of  the  other  body  for  .school  as- 
funds  will  mean  raising  the  local  prop-  fected  school  districts  wnth  full  entiUe  sSnce  in  federally  affected  areas  in 
erty  tax  in  1968-69  by  approximately  42  "^^^^  u^der  Pub  ic  La^  6^4,  t  le  qua^^^^  s^tance  ^n   :ea^  ^^  y         ^.^^^^^    ^^^^^^ 

cents  per  $100  assessed  valuation  m  an  of  education  i"  "^^^^^fj^^^f  .''^i._7  f^'  uarrowlv  defeated  bv  10  votes,  this  full 
effort  to  overcome  the  reduction  In  Fed-     ously  hampered^  In  my   judgment,  that     "^^[.'"^^^^ff  ^^^\,f^   ^ave   increased   the 

-i^^irS  happening  all  over  the  'j^.^^l^^^i^T^^--  JST e^ri=^oSSitt|^  f^ 
-J'Se  that  Umitati^s  in  our  Federal     ^^^^^^/TL^Z     S^llitStiliS^SJ^SiegV^a 

sssx^^?^^ou=g^s;  -"^^fi^i^ s^i^r  .nr^^s;^i^stScriirss! 

is  not  the  place  to  start-especially  since     Programs  J^'ch  have,  according^    up        >       V         ?  .^^^^^^  ^^  j^^^.,,^^ 

there  are  plenty  of  other  areas  wherein     .traded   tlie   educational   level    of   these     ^?°^  ^"  p  j  installations,  such 

nonessential  and  wasteful  spending  could     ^^^ools.  For  example,  last  fis^^^^^^  If  wist     Point     Military     Academy. 

fi^^tb^^"^'                         .             ,,w  Z'l^.Ti%9linvidJ^^  Stewart   Air   Force   Base.   Castle   Point 

Certainly   the   needs   of   our  children  ceived   ^l. 620,-^1 1    imder   this    pi ogiam^  Hospital  and  still  others,  I  am 

must  be  met  in  order  to  better  equip  our  This  year,   with   fuU  f"     ^""^J.J^l!,';^  more  tLn  conscious  of  the  need  to  fund 

voung  people  with  a  more  sound  founda-  fame  .■>chools  would  be  getting  $1.8  <  8.404^  J^e    school    districts    in    the    amounts 

tlon  as  future  citizens  and  leaders.  And.  However    due  to  the  cuts  made  t)y  the  ^^^   f^  ^^j^^^.     ^^      ^^  i^jth,  budgeted 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  better  educa-  administration  and  congressional  lefusal  3^"  "'ii ',      'j. 

tion  and  increased  skills  are  the  answers  to  appropriate  the  amount  needed  for  ^'''^l^J^l'^^li,^  ^„,oui.t,  provided  per 
to  a  reduction  in  our  crime  rate,  a  reduc-  ^ ^^l' il^^^mg,  only  SLd02^.23  wiH  ^^^^  pupil  un^er  the  lull  funding  that  the 
tion  in  the  number  of  citizens  on  welfare,  ceived  unless  this  ^^endment  is  adopted^  ^j  j,  recommends  comes  to  $334 
and  a  reduction  in  many  of  the  problems  This  reduction  of  S39o.b8  has  forced  |enuewon  ^^  category, 
our  ,x)or  people  a.e  facing.  cutbacks  which  will  seriously  impair  es-  g'J^P  P  ^  ^^^^^  ^j  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
The  education  of  our  young  people  sential  educational  pro,iects.  T  think  %e  ^J^^J  ^^^^^j^^^  ^  ^^  j,  calculated  in  a 
must,  I  sincerely  believe,  have  first  pn-  have  an  obligation  to  ^'ffto'-e  these  funds  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^^^.^^ 
ority.  and  for  this  reason,  this  amend-  immediate  y  in  order  that  tje^  children  yp^  chairman  one  of  the  serious 
ment,  which  would  fully  fund  impacted  in  these  schools  will  not  be  cheated  rom  f^^'^J^l^"^^^  .^^e  of  the  recent  Fed- 
school  districts  must,  by  all  means,  be  obtaining     the     maximum     educational  JJ^J^JIV^.atlon  legislation,  and  m 

'^Th^e'-   following     ILst     mcludes     those  "ir^ayT'thlt  in  light  of  experience.  |^^J-lf5^,,^;[S^^^^ 

schools  in  the  33d  Congressional  District  Public  Law  874  needs  amendment  or  re-  ^^^.^^^^'^  ^f^^rmutent  character  of  the 

of  California  which  would  be  cut  back  20  vision.    Perhaps    .some    of    the    student  J^^^^J/'^^^i^ff  Congress  has  provided 

percent   of   their  estimated   entitlement  categories  now  eligible  for  funding  should  J"^™^;^^^^^^^ 

should  this  amendment  not  be  approved,  be    eliminated.    In    this    connection.    I  ^^^i;.^' ''^jlJadstSt   m-ogram^^   that   have 

San  Bernardino  County  school  districts.  esU-  would        wholeheartedly        s^PPO^'*        J  flourished  and  then  faded  because  there 

mated  entitlement,  fiscal  year  1967  thorough  review  ol  this  ^aw  by  the  "ouse  noui  '^"^"^    ^  ^  funding.  This  m- 

xeedies  unified S5, 861  Education   '^"^   Lab°r   Cor^^^^^^^^  TerLuenrand  uncertain   character  of 

Victorvllle  - 104.121  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  pie-  ^y^y-^^^'L^  fr.T^riv  c;nrh   nrocrams  i= 

VdeVaSto    424,342  ^ent  mv  views  to  the  committee.  However,  the  funding  for  any  such  programs  i.. 

vfctoTvaneVyoint  High  school...      159.095  ^nS^.uch  time  as  changes  are  ma^e.  I  one  of  ^^^e  principal  reasons  ^^hy  pi o- 

wrightwood  Joint.. V.  464  ^0  not  believe  we  should  reduce  the  fund-  grams    s^^^h  as  OEq.  '^a       «o"^^^^^^ 

Upland ^^8,412  ^^^  ig^el  of  this  proa ram  merely  because  even  failed,  and  have  been  subject  to 

Ontario  llstl  we  recocnize  that  some  adjustments  may  criticism  ,„  .u„,  „,„ct  r^mi 

chino  unified 43.403  ^f '^"l,,-.'"^''  ,„„  ,„,...  be  ever  mindful         It  has  been  fortunate  that  most  regu- 

Chaffey  High  school 124.766  ^e  ^'^^"J'^^^^^'^ '^^ "."^^^^^^  lar    educational    programs    of    normal 

Sfvniiey 1:::::::  2IS  SSch   can   be   defSr'd   this'year   and  ^^^'^«t'"''!,'i' bVen^'Se'S  SgeW^^^ 

Snaum'fied". -  27.509  funded    next    without    any    permanent  o^e^"  ^h^^^'^^"' S.^f^^^^J""^^^^^ 

Morongo  unified 330.418  ^^^^^.e.  We  are  talking  about  children  foresight.   By    suddenly    and   u^^^^^^ 

Hesperta 20.431  f^r   whom   this   year   will    never   come  edly  reducing    he  amounts  allotted  un- 

oro  Grande —  3.405  '^3^^;  what  is  lost  now  may  never  be  der  the  nonnal  budgetary  cycle  to  fed- 

.ilta  Loma — -  9-429  ^^p'^^^atJiv  reSaS^^^  erally  affected  areas,  we  are  subjectmg 

Barstow  Junior  college 23  295  '^d^^^^;/^^                 ^^at  we  must  reduce  the  estaWished  educational  function  to 

?=rafrey7uAror-c-oTiig;::::::  .U^  Governmem^pendlng  and  I  plan  to  sup  this^^^^hat^hre'Se^n  Trepl^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Chaffey  Junior  College 28,  835  pon  the  conference  report  on  H.R^15414  '^"pport  that  "ave  oeen  a 

San  Bernardino  Valley  Junior  col-  the  Revenue  and   Expenditure  Control  O^O  and  Ime  programs^ 

ip„p                                    223,131  A„f^*iQfi«  «-hPi-i  it  i<;  considered  How-  On  the  occasion  of  the  \ote  tnat  wouia 

vSprMi«:::;::".:.; 29.«»  t;L°\'!TnotZMmf^MT^lodncB.  have  in.,tructed  the  House  conferees  on 

saa  B.m.rdl=,o  Clt, 653.a76  ^«\^,f °,™V°tX  areai  aflecte<l.  nor  the  recent  urtent  supp  emental  appro- 

^S:S«:::::::::::::::::      :      T^  £S^.^°Z£r^^r^  SS-"  'fne  Xr^oa^^'-th'^^oE^^  f 

—"':"==■  ^■;     --ii«°rfSe  the  adoption  ot     Z'S^'SX^^^^^'^^'oi 
I  have  been  informed  that  the  current         Accoid  ngl>.   I   urge   the  adoption  01  .^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

entitlements  for  fiscal  year  1968  would  ^his  amendmen  .  ^^     ^^^^^^  ^t  the  time  when  they  pre- 

be  approximately  the  same.  ■         T.T^'J^.t\.t^^^^^  pared  their  budgets  for  the  current  year. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman    will  the  ''^^^f''^,^''\'l^;^^^^^^  "^  Mr   Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  adop- 

distlnguished  gentlewoman  yield  to  me      J^^^^^^.;.^  ^'^^'^  ^°  ^"^  ^^^' ^  tion  ol  the  gentlewoman's  amendment. 

»;SS.Sk.  Z  a.  happ.  ,0  >-ieM  to  the  ,£J>^^^^^^^^^^.^  .^^^'^^S' ^'^^'": 

-C^T.J?rr  O^f  ntan   r  ri      tn  »^o  .--»------  op-,Jo1J'J?.hTsuSu^"a,n^nSeit 

LTc°ou'eate''irorSSS"5.?th!s%^o'[  .."hTo'r  tt  L^^S-t  o<  Hea    |.  ^Edu  o.erea  h.  the  .ent.e.o.an  tron,  Ha- 

°.oL''SSt:'it>l  S,  SS'S:  =:arA.e^™';;'cUSerSTher  "^.  C.a.nn.„.  I  have  serve,  on  the 
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Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  ever  since  this 
Department  was  created.  It  is  true  what 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  has  said 
regarding  the  payments  made  under 
Public  Law  874  in  each  of  the  years  up 
until  last  year.  Each  budget  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  during  the 
Truman  administration,  during  the 
Kennedy  administration,  and  each 
budget  during  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, up  until  last  year  provided  for  100 
percent  of  entitlement  for  impacted 
school  aid. 

But  when  the  budget  was  submitted  to 
this  Congress  in  January  1967.  the 
President  put  on  notice  all  school  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  United  States  that 
in  his  budget  there  would  be  provided 
90  percent  of  entitlement  under  the  Pub- 
lic Law  874  program. 

Now.  it  is  true  that  partly  due  to 
underestimates  and  partly  due  to  reser- 
vations made  under  Public  Law  90-218. 
only  81-  -percent  of  entitlement  was 
actually  paid  to  the  school  districts  dur- 
ing this  fiscal  year. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  brings  entitlement 
payment  up  to  the  90  percent  that  was 
promised  at  the  time  that  the  school 
budgets  were  originaKy  submitted  and 
discussed  by  the  school  boards.  This  is 
the  commitment  that  was  made  by  the 
executive  branch;  this  is  the  commit- 
ment that  was  made  by  this  Congress;  it 
was  not  the  100-percent  commitment  re- 
ferred to  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii. 

Now.  why  do  I  point  this  out?  Be- 
cause other  educational  programs  in  the 
Elementary  and  Secondai-y  Education 
Act  and  in  t.ne  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  have  been  funded  at  far  less  than 
the  full  authorization.  Let  us  take  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  In  that  particular  title  the 
Presidents  budget,  as  it  was  submitted 
to  the  Congress,  provided  half  of  entitle- 
ment. That  is  all  that  was  provided.  To 
take  care  of  the  low-income  child,  the 
deprived  child,  the  President  provided 
about  half  of  entitlement. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chainnan,  that 
when  the  sentleman  from  Illinois  offers 
an  amendment  to  pay  out  not  only  100 
percent  of  entitlement  under  category  A. 
where  the  child  lives  and  where  the 
parent  works  on  a  military  or  other 
Government  reservation,  that  when  he 
fulfills  the  commitment  of  at  least  90 
percent  entitlement  to  all  districts  made 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
the  budget  document  submitted  to  this 
Congress  in  January  1967.  we  are  ful- 
filling completely  the  commitment  that 
v.as  made  by  this  Congress  and  the  exec- 
utive branch.  And  it  was  known  full  well 
by  every  school  board  in  the  United 
States  qualifyina;  under  Public  Law  874 
of  this  act.  Now  we  are  in  conference  on 
the  urgent  supplemental  bill,  and  this 
has  been  in  conference  for  a  period  of  the 
last  6  or  7  weeks.  We  are  in  a  position 
very  close  to  agreement  on  this  particular 
item.  If  this  was  offered  tomorrow  in 
conference  I  am  sure  the  Senate  %vould 
snap  it  up  ri?ht  now.  the  offer  made 
by  the   gentleman  from  Illinois. 

No.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  when  we 
provide  every  dollar  that  was  in  this 


budget  and  every  dollar  that  was  prom- 
ised at  the  time  the  school  districts  drew 
up  their  budgets  that  we  have  met  every 
commitment  we  have  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes  so  that  I  may  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  Evans]  and  I  apologize  for 
not  being  able  to  yield  to  him  earlier. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
referred  quite  often  to  the  notice  that 
the  school  districts  received  under  cate- 
gory A  funds  in  impacted  aid  in  regard 
to  the  cutback  in  implementation  of 
that  portion  of  the  impacted  aid  pro- 
gram. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  in  regard  to 
that — what  a  school  district  could  do 
when  it  has  a  high  level  of  military  per- 
sonnel and  other  Government  personnel 
who  are  living  off  the  base  and  who  are 
living  in  lov.'-income  housing  areas  of 
high  population  density,  and  where 
there  are  a  large  number  of  students  in 
a  school  district  that  does  not  have  the 
economic  base  either  throueh  its  as- 
sessed valuation  or  its  income  in  that 
area  to  be  able  to  do  anything  in  planning 
in  this  regard. 

We  have  this  situation,  and  in  fact 
there  are  some  school  districts  in  my 
congressional  district  which,  in  the 
absence  of  these  funds,  have  no  capacity 
to  plan  in  any  way  at  all  for  this. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  he  is  amending 
the  wrong  section. 

If  the  gentleman  is  interested  in  those 
areas  that  have  low  evaluation  and  low 
income,  he  should  be  amending  title  I  of 
ESEA  where  only  half  of  the  entitle- 
ment is  requested.  There  is  where  the 
poor  children  are  given  priority  in  the 
allocation  of  funds,  and  not  in  this. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  impacted  military  personnel 
and  Goverrunent  personnel  in  these 
areas. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  If  you  are  womed  about 
the  property  tax  base  and  the  poor  econ- 
omy of  the  area,  that  is  dealt  with  by 
title  I  of  ESEA. 

The  gentleman  is  talking  about  that 
problem  in  connection  with  the  wrong 
program. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  That  is  the 
title  to  which  the  gentleman  referred  or 
directed  liis  remarks  toward  military-  im- 
pacted areas  and  governmental  impacted 
areas. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  This  is  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondar:,'  Education  Act. 
It  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  so 
far  as  education  is  concerned  in  the  low 
income  area. 

Title  I  is  funded  at  about  -50  percent 
in  the  budget  that  was  sent  up  by  the 
President  at  tiie  start  of  this  session. 

The  gentleman  asked  me  how  we  could 
fund  these  schools.  If  he  w-ants  to  in- 
crease Federal  ftmds  for  that  pui-pose, 
ESEA  is  the  place  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  general  de- 
bate is  over  and  we  return  to  the  House, 


I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  in  regard  to  this  issue  of  im- 
pacted aid  so  that  everybody  will  have  a 
convenient  opportunity  to  put  his  views 
in  the  Record. 

We  have  debated  the  matter  of  im- 
pacted school  aid  for  many  years.  I  be- 
lieve that  most  Members  feel  the  law 
providing  assistance  to  impacted  areas 
is  in  some  respects  bad  and  needs  very 
considerable  revision. 

I  think  that  virtually  all  Members  feel 
that  certain  impacted  aid  funds  are  just- 
ly due  to  many  school  districts.  Tliis  is 
my  finn  view. 

Let  me  again  review  just  what  the 
situation  is. 

The  school  districts  have  not  been  mis- 
led generally  speaking  but  there  are  cer- 
tain factors  which  must  be  considered. 

In  the  budget  last  year,  for  fiscal  1968, 
the  President  asked  lor  .S416  million  for 
impacted  school  aid  and  Congress  pro- 
vided every  penny  of  that  amount.  There 
was  a  reduction  of  5  percent  applied 
against  the  appropriation  under  Public 
Law  90-218  but,  I  am  told,  the  schools 
were  promptly  advised  of  the  total  funds 
they  could  expect.  So,  every  school  dis- 
trict knew  what  the  situation  was  with 
respect  to  the  available  funds  for  fiscal 
1968. 

But  a  few  weeks  ago  some  Members 
began  to  receive  complaints  that  the 
school  terms  would  be  cut  short  if  addi- 
tional impacted  aid  money  was  not  pro- 
vided. 

I  have  a  letter  today  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
saying; 

Thl.s  agency  has  checked,  and  no  school 
term  has  been  limited  as  a  result  of  our  not 
having  provided  the  sums  asked  for  in  the 
President's  budget. 

The  President  asked  for  S416  million 
for  this  puipose  lor  fiscal  1968.  What  we 
did  in  Public  Law  90-218,  Hotise  Joint 
Resolution  888,  was  to  provide  for  a  re- 
duction in  appropriations,  and.  therefore, 
we  in  Congress  provided  for  a  cut,  in- 
directly, in  this  program  of  about  5  per- 
cent. There  is  pending  in  the  urgent 
supplemental  bill,  now  in  conference  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate — and 
the  conference  is.  I  believe,  scheduled  to 
be  resumed  after  the  vote  on  the  tax 
bill — a  provision  of  additional  funds  for 
this  program.  The  House,  in  connection 
'.vith  that  supplemental  bill  agreed  on  an 
additiDnai  amount  of  -$20.8  million  above 
the  1968  budget.  Tlie  House  voted  for 
that.  I  voted  for  that.  And  other  adjust- 
ments can  be  made  in  the  light  of  all  the 
circumstances. 

I  would  hope  that  the  House  would  be 
willing  to  let  tis  continue  to  try  to  work 
out  a  .settlement  of  that  problem  rather 
than  adding  S90  million  above  the  budget 
here,  as  ijer  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii,  or  the  S53  mil- 
lion as  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  The  390  million  is  too  high  and 
I  v.-ould  h.ope  that  both  amendments 
•votild  be  voted  down,  and  that  in  the 
conference  on  the  urgent  supplemental 
we  .'^eek  to  arrive  at  some  sort  of  equi- 
table settlement  of  this  controversial  and 
difficult  issue. 

I  think  everyone  can  have  confidence 
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that  some  sort  of  settlement  will  be 
worked  out,  because  we  have  already 
achieved  a  meeting  of  the  minds  on  a 
minimum  of  $20.8  million.  That  amount 
was,  in  effect,  rejected  in  the  other  body 
when  the  conference  report  was  consid- 
ered. I  would  hope  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  would  give  us  further  oppor- 
tunity to  work  this  matter  out. 

The  schools  have  had  their  regular 
term.  They  would  like  to  have  additional 
monev  for  the  next  term.  We  have  plenty 
of  time  to  debate  this  issue  and  to  make 
a  determination  as  to  the  dollars.  There 
will  be  additional  dollars,  I  think  I  can 
assure  you,  for  the  affected  schools.  I 
have  three  in  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict. So  I  am  not  speaking  from  a  lack 
of  information  or  interest  in  regard  to 
the  proposal.  But  I  would  earnestly  hope 
that  you  would  forego  action  on  this  to- 
day and  let  us  continue  to  consider  the 
item  in  the  urgent  .supplemental  bill. 
That  will  give  us  further  opportunity  to 
work  out  some  sort  of  settlement  on  this 
issue. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

Ljentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Is  it  not  true  that  what  we 
are  talking  about  in  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation is  reimbursement  funds  to 
the  .school  districts  for  programs  that 
have  already  been  completed  in  the  cur- 
rent school  year?  We  are  not  talking 
about  money  which  they  are  going  to  be 
able  to  plan  for  in  a  subsequent  year? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  must  say  that  they  have 
been  able  to  get  along  for  the  school  year 
which  has  just  ended,  or  so  the  Depart- 
ment indicates  in  this  letter,  which  I  shall 
be  glad  to  make  available.  They  would 
like  to  have  these  additional  funds  for 
the  forthcoming  year,  because  their 
cushion  has  been  cut  down  by  the  fact 
that  Congress  passed  Public  Law  90-218 
and  made  a  reduction  of  some  5  percent 
in  the  full  national  entitlement.  This  is 
the  situation  that  confronts  us  plus  the 
further  fact  that  there  were  some  other 
miscalculations  which  the  schools  had 
r.ot  anticipated.  I  hope  both  amendments 
will  be  voted  down. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 

to  strike  out   the   requisite  ntimber  of 

words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
prepared  to  support  the  amendment  of- 
:ered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
Mrs.  MiNKl.  I  was  not  aware  that  there 
v.ould  be  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
-entleman  from  Illinois  !Mr.  Michel] . 
I  am  aware  of  what  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  has  said,  that  both 
amendments  ought  to  be  voted  down.  So 
I  rise  to  support  the  amendment  offered 
r)v  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Michel]. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment,  it 
nrovides  for  a  100-percent  entitlement 
in  category  A  and  provides  for  90-pcr- 
cent  entitlement  in  category  B.  I  believe 
•.ve  have  a  responsibility  and  the  commit- 
ment to  provide  financial  entitlement  to 
.'^chool  districts  in  federally  impacted 
p.reas.  Congress  has  iseen  doing  this  in 
\arving  amoimts  ever  since  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  874.  The  crisis  In 
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education  in  school  districts  that  bene- 
fit from  this  law  was  created  by  the  in- 
flux of  employees  and  their  families  into 
areas  where  defense  installations  so  sud- 
denly sprung  up. 

Acres  of  land  and  buildings  have  been 
removed  from  the  legitimate  tax  base  in 
communities  where  this  has  occurred. 
The  Congress  many  years  ago  moved — 
and  rightly  so — to  soften  the  impact  of 
these  in.stallations  with  the  pa.ssage  of 
Public  Laws  875  and  815. 

The  .school  budgets  of  these  affected 
communities  have  been  made  up  on  the 
basis  that  the  Federal  Government  would 
live  up  to  its  commitments.  Failure  to  do 
.so  would  force  a  reworking  of  these  budg- 
ets and  incur  a  real  hardship  on  the 
areas  invohed. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  are  aware 
that  such  sweeping  changes  in  these 
budgets  and  educational  i)rograms  would 
constitute  a  crippling  blow  to  school 
districts  throughout  the  United  States 
and  at  a  time  that  demands  the  best  pos- 
.sible  educational  .sy.stems. 

If  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  tails.  I  submit  we  have 
failed  to  live  up  to  our  obligation.  This 
failure  would  create  serious  prob>ms  for 
many  communities. 

Local  mayors  and  school  committees 
and  school  superintendents  have  a  tough 
enough  job  in  providing  good  and  ade- 
quate education  without  the  constant 
worry  of  whether  or  not  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  to  honor  its  commitments. 

It  might  \ei-y  .veil  be  that  there  are 
.some  inequities  and  .some  windfalls  in 
this  program,  but  we  ought  to  face  that 
problem  squarely  and  meet  it  with 
changes  in  the  substantive  law.  This  is 
not  the  place  r.or  the  time  to  do.  through 
the  appropriation  i^rocess.  what  should 
be  done  by  changes  in  the  basic  law. 

Tables  will  be  placed  in  the  Record 
indicating  the  impact  upon  school  dis- 
tricts all  over  the  country  of  the  neglect 
to  provide  adequate  funding  under  I*ub- 
lic  Law  874. 

Let  me  cite  my  own  area.  Chicopee. 
Mass..  would  lose  almost  $350,000  if  this 
amendment  is  not  adopted.  One  can 
imagine  the  seriousness  of  this  loss  to 
this  city.  Other  comimunities  in  my  dis- 
trict would  face  .similar  serious  losses  of 
revenue — Springfield,  Wilbraham.  Lud- 
low. Hampdcn-Wilbraham  school  dis- 
trict. Granby.  South  Hadley.  and  Bel- 
chertown. 

Schools  charced  with  educating  the 
children  of  Federal  employees  and  mili- 
tai-y  !)ersonnel  are  caught  in  a  financial 
squeeze  of  almost  unprecedented  sever- 
ity. AiTncd  Forces  personnel,  for  exam- 
ple, have  been  sending  more  and  more 
children  to  community  schools  ever  since 
the  buildup  in  military  manpower  stem- 
ming from  the  Vietnam  war. 

These  military  personnel,  moreover, 
contribute  little  to  the  community  base, 
because  they  are  often  transients  living 
in  apartments  or  on  Federal  installations. 
.■\3  a  result,  schools  are  faced  with  swell- 
ina  student  populations  and  shrinking 
educational  budgets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  Congress  ought 
to  honor  its  commitments  to  do  v^'hat  It 
has  the  obh^ation  to  do  under  the  laws 
that  assist  federally  impacted  commu- 
nities.   To    abandon    this    commitment 


would,  in  my  judgment,  be  shortsighted 
and  wrong. 

Under  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  urre  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessaiy  number  of  words. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment and  the  substitute  amendment  close 
at  5:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  aska  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  the  amendment  and  on  the 
substitute  for  the  amendment  close  at 
5:30.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FTXDOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentar5-  inquiry.  Did  all  of  that  time 
come  out  of  my  5  minutes?  If  it  did,  I 
will  just  sit  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  yielded  for  this  purpo.se.  He 
has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  close  in  30  minutes.  I  have 
lost  5  minutes.  Congressman  Flood  wants 
to  talk  for  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Penn.sylvania 
the  unanimous-consent  request  limiting 
debate  and  closing  debate  at  5:30  has 
ju.st  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  now 
make  the  unanimous-consent  request 
that  all  debate  end  in  30  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 

Pennsylvania  has  the  floor,  and  he  has 

1  minute  remaining,  if  he  cares  to  use  it. 

Mr.  FLOOD.   Mr.   Chairman.  I  yield 

back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  was  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes  before  the  debate 
limitation  was  arrived  at?  I  therefore 
suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  gen- 
tleman had  been  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes and  is  entitled  to  proceed  under  the 
rccosnition  given  by  the  Chair  before 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  was 

arrived  at.  ,,,    ^  ^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
was  recognized  for  5  minutes  on  his  pro 
forma  amendment.  He  then  yielded  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
and  most  of  the  time  was  consumed,  but 
the  Chair  would  certainly  entertain  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  at  this  point. 

The  Chair  hears  no  such  request,  and 
the  Chair  recocnizes  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Smith]  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Let  us  see  where  I 
come  into  this  act.  I  am  .supposed  to 
know  something  about  parliamentary 
procedure. 
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Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes  and  that  the  5  minutes  be  taken 
out  of  the  time  allotted. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  would  not  agree  to  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Unanimous  consent 
has  been  requested  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes  and  that  the  time  be  taken  from 
that  of  other  Members  who  had  been 
observed  seeking  recognition. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  object 
to  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN   Objection  is  heard. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  first  speaker 
under  the  limitation  of  time,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Smith!,  for 
three-quarters  of  a  minute. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Hawaii,  the  Honorable  P.msy  Mink, 
to  the  second  .supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  for  1968. 

This  amendment  would  in.sure  100  per- 
cent entitlements  to  various  mipacted 
school  districts  m  our  country  by  the  ad- 
dition of  S90.965.000  in  funds  in  all  cate- 
gories of  the  Public  Law  874  program  in 
the  affected  school  districts. 

It  is  of  the  most  compelling  urgency 
that  the  Congress  provide  funds  neces- 
,sar>-  to  meet  the  commitments  made  to 
these  entitled  schools.  In  most  areas, 
these  schools  have  relied  on  the  Federal 
Government  to  compensate  them  for  the 
extra  burdens  created  by  the  Federal  ac- 
tivities in  their  areas,  and  they  have  pre- 
pared their  budgets  accordingly.  There  is 
involved  then  the  matter  of  the  Govern- 
ment's word  to  these  severely  affected 
districts. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Congress  rec- 
ognize this  obligation  and  provide  the 
necessary  funds  at  once.  The  Office  of 
Education,  by  direction  of  the  adminis- 
tration, has,  without  notice  to  anyone, 
frozen  over  $20  million  in  funds  appro- 
priated for  that  purpose. 

The  loss  of  these  needed  funds  will 
mean  increased  student-teacher  ratios, 
curtailed  programs,  lower  teacher  sala- 
ries, and  strikes  at  the  heart  of  needed 
education  for  the  youngsters  of  Okla- 
homa and  the  Nation  at  large. 

In  my  own  congressional  district  in 
Oklahoma,  there  are  three  major  mili- 
tary installations  which  of  course  require 
educational  facilities  for  the  children  of 
military  families  who  live  in  the  sur- 
rounding communities.  The  loss  of  these 
funds  in  these  communities  means  great 
hardship  and  a  curtailment  in  educa- 
tional programs. 

Just  seven  of  these  schools  who  have 
written  my  ofiQce  have  indicated  that  the 
Office  of  Education  has  notified  them 
that  they  will  receive  only  50  percent  of 
their  budgeted  entitlements  this  year, 
and  an  additional  30  percent  this  fall. 
This  means  a  loss  of  over  5474,792  to 
these  seven  schools  alone,  in  greatly 
needed  educational  assistance. 

None  of  us  I  am  sure  could  validly  ob- 
ject to  the  Public  Law  874  program.  It  is 
.simply  a  compensation  to  the  localities 
who  must  support  educationally  the  chil- 


dren of  our  military  personnel  who  are 
living  in  the  community,  but  whose  in- 
stallation upon  which  they  serve  does 
not  support  the  community  with  taxes. 

I  beheve  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
to  place  priority  on  the  education  of  our 
youth  during  this  difficult  period  in  our 
history.  This  is  the  one  good  way  to  pro- 
vide for  the  future  reduction  in  our  wel- 
fare dependency  and  to  advance  our  eco- 
nomic development. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr. 
St  Germain]. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Tiern.*n 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  St  Germain.  > 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  intended  once 
again  to  offer  an  amendment  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  necessary  to  meet  full 
entitlements  under  Public  Law  874,  the 
impacted  schools  program.  However  I 
am  now  happy  to  join  my  colleague  the 
gentlelady  of  Hawaii  in  support  of  her 
substitute  amendment  which  is  identi- 
cal to  mine. 

My  views  on  this  matter  have  often 
been  revealed  before  this  body.  How- 
ever, they  are  best  summarized  in  a 
letter  which  I  .sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  Honorable  Carl  Hayden.  when  this 
committee  was  considering  amendments 
to  the  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  for  1968.  I  would,  at  this  time, 
like  to  read  part  of  this  letter  for  it  also 
provides  somewhat  of  a  synopsis  of 
the  history  of  the  impacted  school  fund 
legislation. 

The  most  often  heard  lirgiiment  In  sup- 
port of  our  nation's  Involvement  in  Viet 
Nam  is  that  this  nation  must  live  up  to 
Its  commitment  to  the  Vietnamese  people 
if  Its  other  commitments  across  the  globe 
are  to  have  any  meaning  at  all. 

Tills  commitment,  I  need  not  remind  you. 
has  cost  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans while  even  more  will  wear  the  scars 
of  this  war  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

How,  pray  tell,  can  a  nation  sacrifice  the 
lives  of  Its  precious  young  men  based  on  a 
commitment  to  some  people  thousands  of 
miles  from  its  shores  when  It  falls  to  live  up 
to  the  commitment  to  Its  own  people  In  the 
form  of  legislation  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress? 

I  am  sf>eaklng  In  particular,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  the  commitment  made  by  the  Con- 
gress to  the  impacted  school  districts  across 
the  land. 

In  1950.  after  Its  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  held  hearings  throughout  the 
nation,  the  Congress  recognized  its  respon- 
sibilities to  communities  where  Its  activities 
Imposed  special  burdens  on  local  school 
districts  and  enacted  Public  Law  874.  The 
Federal  Government's  commitment  to  the 
Impacted  school  districts  Is  clearly  spelled 
out  In  Public  Law  874  and,  yet.  we  have 
consistently  failed  to  live  up  to  this  com- 
nUtment.  Why  should  this  commitment  be 
brushed  aside  while  we  wage  a  war  to  live  up 
to  a  commitment  made  to  some  people  many 
miles  from  our  shores? 

The  Congress  has  authorized,  under  exist- 
ing legislation,  an  expenditure  of  486  million 
dollars  In  fiscal  year  1968  to  meet  full  en- 
titlements for  this  program.  However,  when 
the  appropriation  bill  was  considered,  this 
House  voted  to  make  available  only  416  mil- 
lion dollars.  At  the  time,  I  said  on  the  House 
floor  that: 

"If  this  figure  [416  million  dollars]  Is  ac- 
cepted, we  will  In  effect  be  telling  the  school 


districts  that  we  refuse  to  fully  live  up  to 
our  commitment  and  that  they  will  have  to 
water  down  their  educational  programs 
accordingly. 

"I  regard  this  as  a  disgrace  and  a  tragedy — 
a  disgrace  because  we,  the  Congress,  have 
failed  to  live  up  to  our  commitment;  and  a 
tragedy  because  our  school  children  shall 
have  to  pay  for  our  irresponsibility  in  the 
form  of  watered-down  programs." 

Unfortunately,  my  amendment  to  provide 
additional  funds  was  rejected  and  the  bill 
was  sent  to  the  Senate.  Much  to  my  delight, 
the  other  body  approved  an  appropriation  of 
450  million  dollars.  However,  the  House  ver- 
sion providing  416  million  dollars  was  subse- 
quently agreed  to  In  conference  and  later 
approved  by  both  bodies. 

Our  commitment  was  further  watered 
down  as  a  result  of  economy  measures  by 
this  Congress  and  a  grand  total  of  only 
S395.390.000  was  made  available  for  this  fiscal 
year. 

For  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  this  means 
that  It  will  receive  $2,638,017  Instead  of  $3,- 
289.396  or  will  experience  a  reduction  cf 
$651,379.  This  all  comes.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
the  school  districts  have  not  only  formulated 
their  plans  based  full  entitlements,  but  have 
Implemented  these  plans.  How  can  we  puli 
the  rug  on  our  own  children  like  this — for  l! 
surely  is  uur  children  who  will  bear  the  bruii' 
of  our  irresponsibility? 

The  highly-esteemed  Senator  Fulbright  f  f 
.Arkansas  has  Introduced  an  amendment  t' 
the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Bill  passed 
by  the  House  the  third  week  In  Februarv 
which  will  provide  an  additional  91  million 
dollars  for  school  maintenance  and  operation 
in  federally  affected  areas  It  is  to  this 
amendment  that  I  wish  to  address  myself 

Senator  Fulbright  has  provided  this  Con- 
gress with  what  will  no  doubt  be  the  las' 
chance  for  this  Congress  to  make  good  in 
Its  commitment  to  the  impacted  school  dis- 
tricts. Let  us  not  allow  this  opportunity  II- 
pass 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  plead  for  your 
Committee's  assistance  in  making  sure  that 
this  opportunity  does  not  pass,  by  approvine 
a  recommendation  that  the  Senate  appro- 
priate an  additional  91  million  dollars  In  sup- 
port of  the  impacted  areas  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  approved  Senator  Ful- 
BRiGHT's  amendment  to  provide  the  addi- 
tional S91  million  needed  to  meet  our 
commitment  to  the  impacted  school  dis- 
tricts across  the  land,  and  the  Senate 
subsequently  approved  the  committee'.'; 
recommendation. 

Since  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
by  the  Senate  on  March  11.  the  "urgent" 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  has 
reached  an  impasse  in  conference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  now  the  month  of 
June  and  time  continues  to  pass  without 
any  significant  progress  by  the  conferee.s 
while  the  entitled  school  districts  pa- 
tiently and  hopefully  await  the  outcome 
of  this  legislation.  I  do  not  know  when, 
how.  or  if  the  conferees  will  ever  act  on 
the  amendment  for  additional  Public  Law 
874  funds,  but  I  do  know  that  these  funds 
are  needed  and  are  needed  now. 

I  ask  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
this  substitute  amendment  which,  if  ap- 
proved, will  enable  this  body  to  live  up 
to  its  expressed  commitment  to  the  im- 
pacted school  districts  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  join  in  the  remarks 
of  my  distinguished  colleague. 
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Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Mink  amendment 
to  assure  needed  funding  of  our  Im- 
pacted area  program. 

Literally  millions  of  American  school- 
children will  be  directly  affected  by  our 
vote  on  this  amendment. 

We  cannot  afford  to  default  on  this 
important  program  and  this  obligation 
of  our  Government. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
McClory]. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se 
in  support  of  the  Mink  substitute  amend- 
ment. I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  these 
funds  are  extremely  important  at  this 
time  in  our  country. 

I  know  that  this  will  have  great  benefit 
in  my  district. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
frentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan   IMr.  RuppeI. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  fully 
.supix)rt  the  amendment  to  H.R.  17734  to 
in-ovide  a  second  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  $90,965,000  for  all  categories 
of  the  Public  Law  874  program  for  fed- 
erally affected  areas.  Previous  authoriza- 
tions have  provided  funds  for  only  about 
80  percent  of  the  entitlements  of  most 
school  districts  now  receiving  this  vital 
assistance. 

The  Nation's  schools  which  are  affected 
by  extensive  Government  land  holdings 
do  not  have  an  adequate  tax  base  to 
jjrovide  for  modern  schools  and  school 
equipment.  The  Public  Law  874  program 
was  designed  to  compensate  for  that  loss 
in  tax  revenues.  This  year,  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  paid  its  share.  In  effect. 
the  Government  is  delinquent  in  its 
.school  taxes.  This  measure,  H.R.  17734, 
will  mark  "paid  in  full"  the  Govern- 
ment's school  tax  bill  to  federally  im- 
pacted areas. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr,  Chalnnan,  I  yield 
now  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr, 
RailsbackI. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  to  support  the  amendment 
before  the  House  which  would  seek  to 
restore  100-percent  entitlement  In  all 
categories  of  the  Public  Law  874  pro- 
L'ram  for  the  federally  impacted  school 
districts. 

Eighteen  years  ago  Congress  recog- 
nized the  wisdom  and  justice  of  this 
program  which  sought  to  supplement  the 
budgets  of  school  districts  which  were 
raced  with  the  task  of  pro\iding  educa- 
tion for  a  large  number  of  children  whose 
presence  In  the  district  was  precipitated 
by  Federal  employment  of  the  parents. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not  pay 
State  and  local  taxes  on  the  land  occu- 
pied by  Government  installations  nor  on 
the  operations  of  Government  institu- 
tions. This  reduces  the  taxable  base  of 
many  communities  while  at  the  same 
t'me  these  same  institutions  bring  in 
many  children  for  the  commimlty  schools 
to  educate.  Furthermore,  in  many  cases 
lamllles  whose  children  attend  com- 
munity schools  live  on  the  Installation 


itself,  or  in  a  type  of  housing  with  a  very 
low  real  estate  tax  base,  thus  denying 
even  further  the  amount  of  tax  revenues 
the  communities  can  gather  to  support 
the  local  schools.  The  Increase  in  military 
activity  accompanying  the  'Vietnam  war 
has  accentuated  the  problem,  but  the 
current  budget  of  the  administration 
would  reduce  the  funds  directed  to  this 
program. 

School  districts  have  often  complained 
that  one  of  the  problems  with  Federal 
funds  has  been  that  it  is  sort  of  an  off- 
again-on-apain  .sort  of  thin?,  and  that 
It  is  difficult  to  plan  local  budgets  with 
tiie  changes  involved  and  with  late  ap- 
pix)priations.  This  problem  is  com- 
pounded for  those  districts  affected  by 
military  installations  as  in  the  middle 
of  the  year  they  learn  that  the  funds 
that  have  been  expected  and  planned 
for  will  be  significantly  less. 

I  have  examined  closely  the  cuts  in 
funds  to  the  11  .school  districts  in  my 
district,  and  know  that  these  reductions 
are  serious.  The  effect  could  well  be  a 
significant  reduction  in  the  quality  of 
education  offered  to  all  the  children  in 
these  communities. 

I  have  long  argued  for  economy  in 
Government :  and  m  the  special  finan- 
cial difficulties  in  which  we  now  find 
ourselves  as  a  nation,  I  know  that  budget 
reductions  must  be  made.  But  I  believe 
that  there  are  many  other  areas  of  gov- 
ernmental activity  involving  much  larger 
sums  in  wliicii  reductions  can  be  made 
and  some  of  the  fat  cut  out.  To  tinker 
with  the  education  of  our  children  by 
denying  a  type  of  aid  which  we  have 
said  is  just  and  proper  for  nearly  two 
decades.  I  believe,  would  in  the  long  run 
be  false  economy.  Therefore.  I  urge  that 
we  restore  the  full  entitled  amount  of 
this  vital  program  for  .so  many  affected 
school  dLstricts  in  our  land. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  ri.se 
in  support  of  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  Congresswoman  from 
Hawaii  I  Mrs.  MinkI. 

The  importance  of  Public  Law  874 
fluids  to  federally  affected  schools  can- 
not be  ignored  and  should  not  be  mini- 
mized under  the  guise  of  partial  funding 
of  entitlements.  Congress  has  recognized 
that  thousands  of  the  Nation's  .school  dis- 
tricts cannot  meet  fully  the  financial 
burdens  of  their  educational  programs 
and  of  con.structing  additional  .schools 
and  facilities  in  areas  heavily  impacted 
by  Federal  activities — witliout  the  benefit 
of  Federal  financial  support.  Accordingly 
under  Public  Law  874.  Congress  has  un- 
dertaken to  provide  Federal  assistance 
for  such  purposes.  The  districts,  in  turn, 
have  come  to  rely  on  such  funds  and  to 
utilize  them  to  good  advantage  in  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  ever-burgeoning  de- 
mands for  education  and  for  school  con- 
struction and  expansion.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  the  12th  District  of  Illinois 
where  in  only  one  county — Lake  Coun- 
ty— entitlements  under  Public  Law  874 
for  the  fiscal  year  1967  totaled  well  over 
S2  million. 

Now,  at  a  time  when  the  activities 
and  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  reached  an  alltlme  high  and 
school  districts  are  most  severely  im- 
pacted, we  are  told  that  the  Public  Law 
874  appropriation  must  be  cut  by  some 


S90  million.  I  have  always  like  to  con- 
sider myself  as  one  who  has  shown  a 
sincere  concern  lor  reducing  Federal  ex- 
l>enditures  and  getting  the  most  for  the 
taxpayer's  dollar.  However.  I  believe  it 
to  be  false  economy  to  drastically  cut  a 
j)rogram  directed  toward  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  crucial  needs — education — 
when  so  many  other  areas  exist  for  exer- 
cising fiscal  restraint. 

The  need  for  improving  education 
and  educational  facilities  has  never  been 
more  urgent.  All  about  us  we  see  tragic 
signs  of  American  society's  discontent. 
In  such  times  of  crisis  we  examine  our 
institution.s — especially  our  .schools — 
and  ask:  "Are  they  meeting  their  re- 
.six)nsibilities?  "  The  same  question  has 
been,  and  should  be,  asked  of  Congress, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
if  we  do  not  provide  federally  impacted 
school  districts  with  the  funds  they  so 
urgently  need  to  provide  new  and  better 
facilities  for  the  teaching  of  young 
minds  then  we  will  not  meet  our  respon- 
sibilities and  the  schools  most  assuredly 
cannot  meet  theirs.  I  urge  the  House  to 
support  the  amendment  to  restore  to  full 
funding  the  entitlements  in  all  cate- 
■4ories  of  the  Public  Law  874  program  so 
that  the  Nation's  federally  affected 
schools  can  pet  on  with  the  vital  job  of 
improving  the  quality  of  American 
education. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
KazenI. 

Mr,  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
vigorous  support  of  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlelady 
from  Hawaii  and  wish  to  as.sociate  my- 
self with  her  remarks.  Of  the  multitude 
of  programs  which  are  supported  by 
Federal  funds,  in  my  judgment,  none  is 
more  worthy  than  aid  to  schools  in  im- 
pacted areas.  I  do  not  tliink  that  the 
Congress  can  go  wron^;  any  time  that  we 
put  money  into  education.  This  is  one 
area  where  there  is  no  question  that  we 
actually  reap  a  profit  from  every  dollar 
spent.  There  is  no  better  investment 
than  the  one  we  make  in  education. 

This  particular  program  is  geared  to 
help  those  school  districts  who  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  are  overtaxed  in 
their  facilities  by  the  children  of  Federal 
personnel.  In  my  district  I  have  many 
schools  that  were  hard  pressed  to  end 
this  last  school  year.  Some  were  able  to 
operate  by  cutting  back  on  programs  and 
others  by  borrowing  money  which  they 
somehow  must  pay  back. 

As  one  of  my  superintendents  very 
aptly  put  it  not  too  long  ago  in  a  letter 
which  he  sent  me  and  I  quote : 

We  find  that  we  are  advised  that  after  our 
budget  Is  made,  our  money  Is  obligated, 
teachers  employed,  desks  bought  for  the 
children  and  the  children  are  here,  that  the 
government  Is  going  to  deprive  us  of  20%  of 
our  money  for  those  federally  connected 
children.  If  we  were  a  wealthy  district,  this 
would  be  no  problem.  However,  we  are  not 
even  average  In  wealth.  We  are  below  aver- 
age We  have  recently  voted  82  million  of 
bonds  and  raised  our  taxes  30  per  cent  to 
build  buildings  for  the  children  In  this  dis- 
trict. We  have  raised  our  maintenance  tax 
for  operation. 

I  commend  the  gentlelady  for  spon- 
soring this  substitute  amendment  and 
join  her  in  urging  its  adoption. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  CahillI. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  all 
of  us  would  like  to  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
amendments  now  under  discussion  are 
limited  to  funds  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance only.  There  is  nothing  in  these 
amendments,  either  the  original  or  the 
substitute,  that  wUl  provide  any  funds  for 
school  construction.  I  propose  as  soon  as 
this  amendment  is  voted  up  or  down  to 
offer  an  amendment  providing  $40  mil- 
lion for  school  construction.  If  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  providing  $50 
million  is  approved,  it  seems  to  me  then 
the  House  could  vote  funds  for  school 
construction  and  school  construction 
funds,  in  my  judgment,  are  just  as  im- 
portant in  many  districts  of  this  country- 
as  funds  for  maintenance  and  operation. 
Therefore  I  am  going  to  .support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Fisher]. 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  It  will,  if  ap- 
proved, provide  the  fluids  for  the  impact 
program  and  will  meet  an  outstanding 
implied  commitment  by  the  Government. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  in  order  for  the  leg- 
islative  committee   which   handles   this 
subject  to  review  the  entire  impact  pro- 
gram and  make  such  changes  as  may  be 
appropriate.  The  important  thing  is  to 
appiv  this  form  of  Federal  assistance  to 
those  districts  which  are  deserving  and 
are  bona  fide  recipients.  This  is  not  the 
time  nor  the  place  to  consider  that  issue. 
The  school  districts  should  know  well  in 
advance  what  can  be  expected  under  this 
program.  It  is  manifestly  improper  and 
unfair  to   authorize   a  certain  amount, 
lead  the  people  to  believe  the  funds  will 
be    forthcoming,    and    then    have    the 
amount  reduced. 

This  proposition  has  been  thoroughly 
debated.  It  is  most  important  that  this 
amendment  be  approved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alaska  IMr. 
Pollock!. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in*  support  of  the  very  important  sub- 
stitute amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  status  of  Federal  im- 
pact funds  needed  to  provide  financial 
aid  to  Alaska  under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Lav.-  874.  For  many  years  the 
Federal  Government  has  provided  aid  to 
school  systems  having  a  high  incidence 
of  Federal  activity,  on  the  premise  that 
such  school  districts  do  not  receive  suf- 
ficient tax  dollars  from  Federal  activ- 
ities to  cover  expenses  required  to  pro- 
vide an  acceptable  level  of  education  for 
the  children  of  iJersons  connected  in 
some  way  with  the  Govenmient. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
others  In  this  Chamber  have  emphasized 
the  very  serious  financial  crisis  now  fac- 
ing the  Nation— and  that  our  fiscal  sit- 
uation must  be  resolved  in  a  responsible 


manner.  This  next  week  we  are  sched- 
uled to  take  final  action  on  a  $16  billion 
tax  increase  spending  reduction  pro- 
gram. Should  this  measui-e  become  law, 
it  will  force  the  administration  to  make 
a  reevaluation  of  all  Federal  programs 
in  the  harsh  light  of  today's  realities. 

I  am  most  disturbed  that  when  the  ad- 
ministration reassesses  national  inter- 
ests and  attempts  to  establish  priorities, 
education  does  not  receive  the  high 
status  it  merits.  The  action  we  take  to- 
day can  firmly  establish  the  point  that 
education  of  the  Nation's  children  is 
second  to  none  when  it  comes  to  pri- 
orities. For  it  is  through  the  challange 
and  stimulation  of  our  children's  God- 
given  talents,  which  is  only  possible 
through  adequate  education,  that  a 
bright  future  can  be  assured  for  our 
children  and  for  our  Nation. 

The  basic  principles  of  our  national 
fabric  demand  the  a'oility  and  responsi- 
bilitv  of  each  and  every  citizen  to  re- 
spond through  reason.  To  shortchange 
education  through  budget  and  fiscal  lim- 
itations causes  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion  in   the   level  of   education   that  is 
possible,  and,  therefore,  endangers  the 
future  of  the  entire  American  society. 
Last  year,  as  an  economy  measure,  the 
administration    decided    to    reduce    the 
funds  of  federally  impacted  school  dis- 
tricts by  20  percent.  Under  this  action 
Alaska  would  lo.se  some  $2.4  million  of 
its  ver>'  limited  1968  entitlement,  one  of 
the  largest  reductions  among  all  States. 
Considering  that  Alaska  is  the  50th  in 
population  and  among  the  highest  with 
the  ratio  of  schoolchildren  actually  re- 
siding on  nontaxable  governmental  in- 
stallations, such  a  cut  is  highly  damag- 
ing.  The   reason   given   for  this  severe 
reduction   was   that   Congress   was   de- 
manding fiscal  restraint  for  all  programs 
during  the  present  financial  crisis.  The 
action  by  the  administration  indicates 
that  education  is  a  low-priority  item.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  most  vigorously  disagree. 
The  education  of  our  children  is  not  a 
nonessential  item— if  I  may  use  a  double 
negative.  It  is  essential,  and  fundamen- 
tal and  paramount.  It  cannot  be  reduced 
or  postponed.  The  order  of  priorities  es- 
tablished by  the  President  is  upside  down. 
Over  the  opposition  of  the  administra- 
tion, the  other  body  added  a  provision 
to  the  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  which  would  have  restored  full 
funding  of  almost  S91  million  for  the 
vital  874  program.  Also  added  were  $100 
million  for  other  programs.  As  a  com- 
promise measure,  the  conference  report 
provided  a  disappointing  $21  million  for 
the  874  program — which  was  an  increase 
of  S21  million,  since  this  matter  had  not 
been  considered  in  the  original  urgent 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  passed 
by    the    House.    Under    the    conference 
compromise,  Alaska  would  have  realized 
a  substantial  part  of  its  total  entitle- 
ment.   However,    it    now    appears    that 
Alaska's  public  schools  may  lose  even  this 
sum  of  money  since  the  other  body  re- 
jected the  conference  report  which  was 
approved  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  amendment  does 
not  pass  the  House,  the  pupil-teacher 
ratio  will  go  from  25  to  1  to  30  to  1  in 
the  remote  areas  of  Alaska.  The  State  of 
Alaska  has  borrowed  the  money  to  off- 


set this  deficiency  dm-ing  the  current 
school  year /fiscal  year.  Because  of  the 
critical  financial  impact,  if  this  amend- 
ment does  not  pass,  Alaska  will  be  forced 
to  delay  in  the  fall  opening  of  some  rural 
schools  and  in  the  total  closure  of  others. 
What  are  we  to  do?  Must  we  find  some 
other  funds  somewhere  to  send  our  chil- 
dren elsewhere  to  school,  or  force  them 
to  seek  their  education  by  correspond- 
ence courses?  I  certainly  hope  not. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  that  we 
enact  full  restoration  of  entitlements  to 
our  schoolchildren.  The  administration 
has  not  yet  shown  the  capability  to  prop- 
erly detei-mine  priorities  when  it  comes 
to  the  education  of  our  childi-en.  Today 
we  have  the  opportunity — possibly  the 
last  for  this  fiscal  year— to  assure  that 
education  receives  the  status  and  atten- 
tion it  merits.  We  simply  cannot  defei- 
the  education  of  our  children.  The  op- 
portunity will  be  permanently  lost  for 
the  unfortunate  youths  of  today  who  are 
made  to  suffer  if  we  are  derelict.  The 
school  administrations  over  the  country 
who  have  obligated  themselves  in  antici- 
pation of  these  funds  for  this  1967-68 
school  year  now  completed,  will  be  dis- 
astrously bm-dened  by  the  financial  im- 
pact if  we  lose  faith  with  them  by  refus- 
ing to  appropriate  these  desperately 
needed  Public  Law  874  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues.  I 
urge  you  to  adopt  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  high  time  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  quit  making  a  mockery 
of  the  educational  system  of  our  country. 
We  pass  laws  to  help  those  school  dis- 
tricts that  bear  the  brunt  of  educating 
the  children  of  our  servicemen  and  those 
called  to  work  in  the  industrial  and  ser\-- 
ice  installations  that  support  our  war 
effort  and  then  by  fatuous  reasoning 
deny  them  that  which  we  say  was  their 
just  due. 

You  can  rationalize  why  the  money  is 
not  available  when  they  need  it,  you  can 
confuse  the  school  officials  by  talking 
about  budgets,  entitlements,  percentages 
curtailed  and  all  of  the  patois  of  the 
Congress  but  they  cannot  understand 
why,  having  been  told  they  will  get  a  cer- 
tain amount  it  is  not  forthcoming  when 
they  have  to  make  their  own  budgets  and 
fix  the  tax  rates  for  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. They  have  a  right  to  question  the 
sincerity  of  the  Federal  Government. 

We  are  here  dealing  with  the  most 
sacred  thing  this  countrj'  possesses:  the 
children  of  our  country.  Let  us  not  "short 
change"  them  on  their  education.  A  vote 
for  the  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  keeps 
faith  with  the  efficient  school  adminis- 
trators of  our  country  and  the  children 
who  will  come  after  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  IMr.  MizeI. 
Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  submitted  by  the 
gentle  lady  from  Hawaii.  The  debate  has 
adequately  explained  the  justification 
for  the  position  outlined  In  her  amend- 
ment. If  there  are  abuses  in  implementa- 
tion of  Public  Law  874,  let  us  change  the 
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law,  but  let  us  not  renege  on  an  implied 
commitment  to  the  school  districts  in 
impact  areas  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Van 

DEERLINl. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
might  interest  colleagues  to  know  that 
in  speaking  for  45  seconds  on  this  matter, 
each  second  I  stand  here  represents 
S5,000  lost  to  the  city  school  district  of 
San  Diego. 

The  San  Diego  Unified  District,  a  por- 
tion of  which  I  am  honored  to  represent, 
relies  as  heavily  on  this  program  as  any 
school  system  in  the  Nation.  The  di.stricfs 
current  entitlement  is  about  $6  million  of 
the  $13  million  allocated  to  all  school 
systems  in  San  Diego  County  under  the 
program. 

Uncertainty  over  how  much  of  the  en- 
titlement can  actually  be  paid  has  caused 
San  Diego  school  administrators  to  re- 
assess their  entire  financial  picture.  In 
plain  fact,  this  big  and  highly  productive 
school  system  is  on  the  brink  of  a  finan- 
cial crisis — caused  in  large  part  by  the 
apparent  failure  of  Congress  and  the 
Federal  Government  to  meet  commit- 
ments .so  clearly  set  forth  by  Public  Law 
874. 

Budget  officers  in  the  San  Diego  system 
now  foresee  a  fiscal  1969  budget  deficit  of 
S2.2  million — despite  strenuous  efforts  to 
hold  all  expenses  to  a  minimum.  Even 
though  S4.5  miUion  in  divisional  requests 
for  new  programs  was  rejected  by  the 
cost-conscious  admini.strators.  that  pro- 
jected deficit  still  stands  out  like  an  in- 
dictment against  congressional  inaction. 
Where,  then,  will  additional  cuts  be 
made,  if  they  are  needed  to  bring  the 
budget  into  balance?  Our  school  officials 
have  been  thinking  about  this,  and  their 
answers  are  not  very  reassuring.  Ac- 
cording to  San  Diego  Superintendent 
Ralph  Dailard,  further  reductions  would 
have  to  be  made  "in  present  programs 
and  services  and  or  in  a  scaling  down — 
or  even  elimination — of  salary  improve- 
ments." 

Let  us  think  a  little  about  the  impli- 
cations of  that  course  of  action.  It  would 
amount  to  economizing  at  the  expense 
of  our  most  precious  asset,  our  school 
children.  At  a  time  when  our  most  re- 
spected leaders  are  talking  about  the 
critical  importance  of  education  in 
building  a  better  America,  the  San  Diego 
school  system,  it  appears,  will  not  only  be 
denied  the  wherewithal  to  carry  out  im- 
provements— it  may  also  have  to  cut  back 
drastically  on  what  it  already  has. 

Most  of  us  agree  that  our  school 
teachers  are  underpaid  in  relation  to 
other  professionals  in  our  society.  Con- 
gress demonstrated  this  concern  only  re- 
cently when  it  enacted  legislation  '-iving 
the  teachers  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
a  19-percent  increase. 

But  what  if  Con'i^ress  is  pinch-penny 
with  impact  aid.  with  a  resulting  freeze 
on  staff  salaries  in  San  Diego  and  pre- 
sumably many  other  school  systems? 

At  the  verj'  least,  the  recruiting  prob- 
lems of  the  affected  school  systems  would 
be  compounded.  And  I  expect  that  many 
veteran  teachers  would  become  under- 
standably disillusioned,  and  perhaps  find 
other  teaching  jobs  or  even  new  careers 
outside  the  teaching  profession. 


The  teachers,  at  least,  would  have  a 
choice.  They  could  seek  greener  pastures 
if  they  wanted  to. 

But  no  such  option  would  be  open  to 
the  children.  In  the  long  run,  they  are 
the  ones  who  would  suffer  the  most,  if  we 
permit  our  school  systems  to  det-eriorate. 
even  a  little,  by  reneging  on  our  statutory 
commitment  to  the  more  tJian  4.200  fed- 
erally impacted  school  districts.  After  all, 
these  school  systems  did  not  ask  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  land  and  other  real 
estate  off  their  local  tax  rolls;  but  they 
did  turn  to  us  for  partial  compensation 
for  their  losses. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  substitute 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
1  Mr.  GuESER  I . 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  substitute  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
;Mrs.  MiNKl. 

As  President  Johnson  has  stated  in  the 
past : 

The  education  of  our  people  is  a  national 
Investment.  There  is  no  greater  challenge 
than  that  of  providing  our  children  and 
vouth  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  fully 
their  talents  and  interests  Education  is  vital 
to  the  achievement  of  a  Great  Society  and  is 
our  major  weapon  in  ilie  war  on  poverty. 


It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  these  admi- 
rable and  well-accepted  views  with  the 
current  situation  wherein  Public  Law 
874  is  funded  at  a  level  of  about  86  per- 
cent of  entitlement  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

William  Carey.  Executive  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  stated 
in  a  letter  some  time  ago: 

The  reduction  in  the  impacted  area  pro- 
gram is  •  •  *  a  reflection  of  the  liard  choices 
which  are  necessary  to  meet  critical  domes- 
tic needs  in  a  time  of  extraordinary  require- 
ments for  our  international  commitments. 


Yet  President  Johnson  does  not  find  it 
difficult  to  dim  his  enthusiasm  for  edu- 
cation—and logic— to  the  point  where 
he  will  sacrifice  S91  million  in  funds 
for  a  well-proven,  successful  program 
while  he  requests  about  24  times  as 
much— $2.18  billion— for  his  fiscal  year 
1969  poverty  program  which  all  too  often 
has  turned  into  an  administrative  tangle 
embroiled  in  local  feuds  and  is.  as  some- 
one so  aptly  stated,  "mired  in  the  swamp 
of  mediocrity." 

Furthermore,  it  is  simply  not  true  that 
other  educational  assistance  programs 
will  make  up  for  the  loss  in  PubUc  Law 
874  funds. 

Money  under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  goes  to 
districts  with  large  numbers  of  low-in- 
come families  and  must  be  spent  in  a  spe- 
cific ■'•■av  for  additional  nroerarns  s'J.j,  r- 
imposed  on  the  educational  program  al- 
ready being  sustained.  Public  Law  874 
funds  generally  go  to  entirely  different 
districts— those  that  have  more  students 
than  normal  due  to  tax-exempt  Federal 
Government  activities  m  the  area.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  programs  which  assists 
the  local  taxpayer  in  meeting  day-to-day 
operating  costs  of  the  regular  school 
program.  Any  loss  here  will  mean  reduc- 
tions in  basic  school  programs. 


It  is  significant  that  Federal  control 
under  Public  Law  874  has  t>een  kept  to  a 
minimum,  a  goal  which  the  Congress  has 
often  stated.  No  other  form  of  Federal 
assistance  has  produced  so  little  ero-slon 
of  local  control. 

My  district  is  strongly  opposed  to  any 
reductions  in  Federal  aid  to  impacted 
school  districts.  As  one  person  put  it. 
"The  caliber  of  people  brought  here  by 
Federal  aerospace  and  electronic  activi- 
ties demands  a  high  level  curriculum 
taught  in  good  schools.  We  have  been 
makins  giant  strides,  and  thus  far  we 
have  been  able  to  provide  this  curricu- 
lum. Loss  of  Public  Law  874  funds  would 
present  an  enormous  crisis  to  our  dis- 
trict. Our  taxpayers  are  already  heavily 
burdened  to  keep  up  our  schools.  We 
would  prefer  that  le.ss  money  be  spent  on 
the  programs  of  the  Great  Society  and 
antipoverty  programs  as  a  means  of 
economizing. ' 

There  is  great  ju.stificatlon  for  upgrad- 
ing the  level  of  education  of  the  dlsad- 
\antaged  who  live  in  areas  of  poverty. 
Such  an  Improvement  is  unquestionably 
an  addition  to  our  national  assets. 

But  we  all  agree  that  the  objective  of 
education  must  go  beyond  bringing  the 
disadvantaged  ap  to  a  norm.  It  must  also 
concentrate  on  the  very  fertile  minds  of 
those  whose  backgrounds  have  blessed 
them  with  special  aptitudes.  Here  is  our 
source  of  scientists,  technologists,  and 
intellectuals  who  will  be  leaders  of  to- 
morrow and  whose  skills  can  build  a  bet- 
ter life  for  all — rich  and  poor  alike. 

It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  .students  with 
these  aptitudes  are  often  concentrated  in 
areas  of  Federal  impaction.  We  cannot 
afford  in  this  crucial  time  of  technologi- 
cal and  ideological  competition  with  the 
Communist  world  to  cut  back  on  the  ac- 
celerated educational  programs  which  we 
now  offer  talented  and  superior  students. 
Yet  this  will  be  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  President's  recommendations  regard- 
ing Public  Law  874. 

In  addition,  the  districts  receiving 
Public  Law  874  funds  are  not  rich  in 
terms  of  local  tax  dollars.  Most  of  them 
are  at  the  maximiun  tax  rate  allowed  by 
law  and  are  bonded  to  their  legal 
capacity.  In  almost  every  case  the  dis- 
tricts will  have  to  turn  to  the  State  for 
additional  help  beyond  the  amount  they 
\nll  receive  automatically. 

Dollarwise.  local  schools  will  take  a 
drubbing  if  Public  Law  874  is  not  con- 
tinued at  full  entitlement. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  loss  of  Pub- 
lic Law  874  aid  will  be  offset  by  applica- 
tion of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  Since  this  is  a  ]aw  with 
nationwide  application,  its  benefits  and 
provisions  are  now  available-  to  all  school 
districts  and  its  application  should  be 
nondiscriminatory.  But  if  some  school 
di.stricts  are  lorccd  to  surrender  the  pay- 
ments they  have  received  for  a  Federal 
impact  which  has  narrowed  the  local  tax 
base,  then  those  districts  are  the  victims 
of  discrimination.  They  are  prevented 
from  taxing  a  Federal  installation  which 
contributes  children  who  must  be  edu- 
cated at  partially  local  expense  and  they 
receive  no  more,  probably  less.  Federal 
aid.  In  the  sense  that  local  citizens  are 
asked  to  shoulder  what  is  properly  a 
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Federal  responsibility,  they  are  the  vic- 
tims of  discrimination. 

I  strongly  support  continued  full  fund- 
ing of  Public  Law  874  because  the  pro- 
gram has  been  successful  and  has  in- 
volved a  minimum  of  Federal  regiilation; 
because  of  the  bonaflde  need  the  pro- 
gram IS  designed  to  meet,  and  because 
Its  maintenance  will  prevent  discrimina- 
tion between  school  districts. 

Ninety -one  million  dollars  is  a  small 
commitment  to  the  education  of  tomor- 
row's leaders. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes tlie  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Pettis]. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ment wiiich  has  been  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PETTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Cakfomia. 

Mr.  D€>N  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  substitute 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  IMrs. 
Mink]. 

Certainly,  each  and  every  one  of  us  is 
interested  in  doing  whatever  is  possible 
and  necessary  to  establish  priorities  for 
Federal  expenditures.  However,  our  basic 
commitment  in  Vietnam  has  resulted  in 
an  overall  increase  in  the  impact  on  Fed- 
eral institutions,  particulary  those  lo- 
cated on  the  west  coast  serving  the  logis- 
tical needs  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  theater  of  operations. 

This  situation  has  increased  the  num- 
ber of  military  personnel  and  the  num- 
ber of  school-age  dependents,  and  as  a 
result,  the  readily  recognized  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress,  as  embraced  in 
the  initial  passage  of  Public  Law  874 
carries  with  it  even  greater  meaning  and 
demand  to  the  affected  school  districts. 

For  this  reason,  I  sincerely  believe,  and 
wholeheartedly  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues, that  support  of  this  amendment 
is  an  absolute  essential. 

The  school  boards  and  their  admin- 
istrators have  had  a  very  difficult  time  in 
planning  their  budgets,  and  I  believe  it 
is  incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to  do  its 
part  to  meet  its  basic  responsibility — to 
carry  out  a  long-standing  commitment 
to  the  impacted  areas  of  this  country. 

Quite  frankly.  I  believe  a  principle  is 
at  stake  here,  and  I  want  to  do  my  part 
to  see  that  this  principle  is  upheld.  There- 
fore, I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  support 
the  Mink  amendment.  While  I  hope  that 
this  amendment  will  not  fail,  I  do  want 
to  go  on  record  as  supporting  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
should  the  Mink  amendment  fail. 

A  continuation  of  the  funding  and  re- 
lief to  these  areas  is  an  absolute  essential 
to  guarantee  the  budgetary  and  fiscal 
commitments  of  these  school  districts. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PETTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  case  of  clearly 
over-riding  necessity  I  consider  it  proper 
and  essential  that  I  support,  in  behalf  of 
my  congressional  district,  the  substitute 


amendment  of  tlie  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  which  adds  $90  million  to  opera- 
tions and  maintenance  in  school  dis- 
tricts in  Federally  impacted  areas. 

These  are  not  needs  subject  to  suspi- 
cion. These  are  needs  which  in  my  dis- 
trict cannot  possibly  be  met  in  many 
school  districts  of  Utah  from  the  local 
tax  base  because  such  tax  base  is  vir- 
tually nonexistent  where  Federal  in- 
stallations have  gone  into  such  desert 
areas  as  the  Dugway  Proving  Ground  in 
Tooele  County  and  accounted  for  vir- 
tually 100  percent  of  the  public  school 
population. 

I  have  announced  support  for  the  $6 
billion  spending  reduction  and  also  the 
surtax.  The  spending  cuts  must  be  on 
the  basis  of  priorities.  In  my  judgment 
the  expenditure  need  represented  by  this 
substitute  amendment  would  have  my 
own  verj'  high  priority. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Price  1 . 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league's amendment  to  restore  funds  for 
the  Public  Law  874  program  in  fiscal  year 
1968  to  100  percent  of  entitlement  in  all 
categories  of  the  program  for  affected 
school  districts. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment,  as 
the  lady  from  Hawaii  has  indicated,  is 
to  add  S90.965.000  for  the  Federal  im- 
pacted aid  program  which  is  designed 
to  help  school  districts  defray  increased 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  result- 
ing from  Federal  activities  in  the  area. 

I  have  had  several  lengthy  discussions 
and  meetings  with  local  school  superin- 
tendents in  my  district  who  are  right- 
fully concerned  about  the  adverse  effects 
and  hardships  the  present  situation  is 
working  on  their  districts.  They  are 
deeply  distressed  by  the  lack  of  favorable 
House  action  the  last  time  this  program 
was  considered  in  the  House.  They  ques- 
tion tile  sense  of  priorities  we  have  es- 
tablished, particularly  in  light  of  the 
favorable  action  taken  by  the  other  body 
on  this  very  question. 

It  is  not  often  that  I  beg  the  indulgence 
of  my  colleagues  on  issues  outside  the 
scope  of  my  own  committee  assignments. 
But  on  this  issue  I  feel  very  strongly.  I 
have  seen  the  program's  beneficial  ef- 
fects over  the  years.  It  is  a  soimd  con- 
cept and  has  done  much  to  assist  in  the 
educational  advances  that  have  been 
made.  I  am  aware  also  of  the  serious 
dislocations  resulting  from  the  present 
state  of  limbo. 

On  the  basis  of  information  fm-nished 
me  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Nichols,  superintendent, 
Mascoutah.  111..  Community  Grade 
School  District  No.  10.  and  which  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  distinguished  Appropria- 
tions Subcommitf  e  on  Labor.  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  I  am  alarmed  at 
the  seriousness  of  the  cut  in  funds  for 
the  implementation  of  this  program.  The 
data  he  has  provided  on  21  school  dis- 
tricts in  St.  Clair  Coimty  receiving  Pub- 
lic Law  874  funds.  Mr.  Nichols  has  com- 
puted that  the  program  meets  60  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  educating  a  child  liv- 
ing on  a  military  base  and  30  percent  of 
the  cost  of  educating  a  child  living  away 
from  a  military  base.  In  other  words,  the 
school  districts  face  a  deficit  as  it  is. 


To  further  diminish  their  base  of  sup- 
port would  only  increase  their  costs  to 
a  point  that  would  seriously  affect  the 
value  of  the  education  their  students 
would  receive.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the 
intent  of  Congress.  Instead  of  being  cut. 
the  program  needs  to  be  expanded  to 
more  adequately  meet  the  actual  costs 
involved  in  federally  affected  areas. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
in  favor  of  this  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  colleague  from  Hawaii  [Mrs. 
Mink].  The  amendment  would  only  do 
justice  to  those  areas  which  have  been 
subjected  to  an  impact  of  need  to  ex- 
pand theij-  school  programs  through  no 
fault  or  control  on  their  part.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
our  national  defense  activities,  the  school 
districts  involved  would  not  be  in  the 
predicament  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves. Plain  justice,  therefore,  would 
demand  that  Federal  assistance  be  ex- 
tended to  these  school  districts  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent.  The  amendment 
would  do  this  and  should  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Meeds  1. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii.  In  talkin? 
about  this  I  believe  it  is  important  to  ask. 
100  percent  of  entitlement  of  what? 

In  many  of  the  districts  that  I  repre- 
sent and  in  many  of  the  .school  districts 
which  the  other  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington iMr.  Hicks]  represents  100  per- 
cent of  entitlement  does  not  really  equal 
what  it  costs  to  keep  the  young  peo- 
ple in  school.  When  we  realize  the  fact 
that  the  total  tax  base  for  those  areas 
has  been  withdrawn.  We  should  be  talk- 
ing about  the  amount  necessary  to  make 
up  for  the  withdrawal  of  that  tax  base. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  talk  about  100 
percent  of  entitlement  and  we  can  talk 
about  90  percent  of  entitlement  but  what 
we  ought  to  talk  about  is  100  percent  of 
cost  if  we  are  to  do  anything  which  ij 
meaningful.  Ninety  percent  of  entitle- 
ment is  just   10  percent  less  desirable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  certainly  confused  the  facts 
when  he  said  let  us  apply  NDEA  title  I 
funds  to  this  problem.  The  purpose  of 
ESEA  title  I  funds  is  remedial  and  in 
many  instances  goes  into  entirely  differ- 
ent districts. 

The  purpose  of  the  funds  under  Pub- 
lic Law  874  is  to  replace  the  tax  base 
withdrawTi  by  Federal  impact  and  to  as- 
.sure  the  children  of  Federal  workers  and 
senicemen  quality  education. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recop- 
nizea  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Randall ] . 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  tlie 
brief  time  I  have.  I  hope  to  add  some 
additional  comment  in  support  of  tl:e 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink].  Awhile  ago 
we  were  discussing  entitlement  of  school 
districts  to  impacted  aid.  One  of  the 
speakers  read  a  letter  which  pointed  out 
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no  school  had  been  closed  because  of  a 
reduction  in  Federal  assistance  and  that 
no  school  activities  had  been  cuitailed. 
Whoever  said  that  omitted  and  ne- 
glected to  say  that  the  funds  that  were 
used  to  carry  on  these  schools  in  the 
absence  of  Federal  entitlement  had  to 
come  out  of  local  funds  which  are  nearly 
depleted  because  most  of  the  districts 
have  reached  the  absolute  limit  of  their 
tax  levies  as  provided  by  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  suegested  a 
minute  ago  by  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  in  speaking  against  the  Mink 
substitute  for  the  Michel  amendment, 
that  school  districts  had  not  been  mis- 
lead because  they  knew  what  they  were 
going  to  get.  simply  because  the  Presi- 
dent had  put  them  on  notice  in  his  mes- 
sage this  year  and  also  in  January  of 
1967.  It  was  argued  that  the  federally 
impacted  school  districts  should  liave 
known  that  they  were  not  going  to  get 
all  of  their  entitlement.  Now,  that  is  a 
very  shallow  argument  and  hardly 
worthy  of  dignifying  by  an  answer.  The 
law  provides  very  clearly  in  Public  Law 
81-874  that  there  is  a  formula  of  en- 
titlement, for  category  A  being  children 
who  reside  on  Federal  property  with  a 
parent  employed  on  Federal  property; 
category  B,  children  who  either  reside  on 
Federal  property  or  reside  with  a  parent 
employed  on  Federal  property;  and  cate- 
gory C,  children  whose  attendance  in  the 
school  of  the  local  educational  agency  is 
a  direct  result  of  the  activities  of  the 
United  States.  Now,  this  entitlement  is 
clearly  spelled  out,  and  no  announce- 
ment of  the  President  or  anyone  else  can 
reduce  or  change  this  entitlement.  The 
only  way  that  entitlement  can  be 
changed  is  for  the  Congress  to  repeal 
Public  Law  81-874. 

So  long  as  children  are  in  a  school 
district  they  are  countable  for  eligibility 
and  entitlement,  and  the  Congress  has 
no  moral  right  to  renege  on  its  long- 
standing commitment  to  provide  funds 
by  appropriations  to  conform  to  the  en- 
titlement provided  by  law  under  Public 
Law  81-874. 

We  hear  so  much  today  on  all  sides 
about  obedience  to  law  and  respect  for 
law  and  order.  How.  then,  can  the  Con- 
gress say  that  because  there  are  some 
provisions  of  Public  Law  81-874  that 
.should  be  modified,  that  we  can  use  the 
lK)wer  of  the  purse  to  mutilate  this  law 
and  render  it  meaningless?  Such  a  course 
is  not  conducive  to  public  confidence. 
Last  week  the  Congress  passed  the  om- 
nibus crime  bill  in  order  to  control  the 
disregard  for  law  in  this  coimtry,  yet  we 
contribute  this  week  to  the  general  dis- 
composure or  inquietude  of  the  country 
by  our  disregard  for  a  statute  just  as 
much  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  as 
any  Federal  criminal  statute. 

If  the  law  is  bad.  then  it  .should  be 
repealed  or  modified,  and  then  there 
would  be  no  legal  commitment  to  our 
school  districts.  Then  the  .school  districts 
could  simply  refuse  to  accept  children 
coming  into  their  schools  v.-ho  reside  on 
Federal  property,  and  also  those  who  re- 
side with  a  parent  employed  on  Federal 
property.  The  facts  are  that  school  dis- 
tricts have  relied  on  this  entitlement.  It 
is  a  kind  of  an  implied  contract  between 


the  school  districts  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  should  not  disregard  that 
contract. 

Tlie  argument  has  been  heard  that  the 
Member  who  supix)rts  the  restoration  of 
funds  for  federally  impacted  areas  will 
be  liscally  irresponsible  in  the  face  of 
demands  for  a  $6  billion  reduction  of  ex- 
penditures in  connection  with  the  sur- 
tax increase.  Tlie  obvious  and  apparent 
answer  to  this  contention  is  that  defense 
funds  are  in  general  exempted  from  ex- 
penditure reductions,  and  certainly  most 
of  the  children  in  fedfrally  impacted 
school  districts  come  from  Army  posts. 
Air  Force  bases.  Navy  and  Marine  in- 
stallations, arsenals  and  depots  which 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  defcn.se  effort 
and  contribute  to  our  national  security. 
Even  if  this  were  not  so.  in  the  ijrocess  of 
expenditure  reduction  there  can  be  no 
other  responsible  or  logical  approach 
than  to  set  up  a  list  of  priorities,  and 
while  national  security  and  national  de- 
fen.se  should  come  at  the  top  of  the  list, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  of  us  the  next 
most  important  ob.iect  of  uovernmental 
expenditures  should  be  in  the  field  of  ed- 
ucation, which  directly  or  indirectly 
affects  everyone  in  our  entire  society  and 
even  more  importantly,  not  only  this 
generation  but  the  future  of  our  country. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Marj'land  I  Mr.  Gude  1 . 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  introduced 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  to  pro- 
vide full  funding  for  Public  Law  874.  Ap- 
proval of  this  amendment  would  provide 
urgently  needed  and  promised  money  to 
those  school  jurisdictions  which  have  a 
iieavw  concentration  of  federally  con- 
nected children. 

In  \1ew  of  the  present  deficit,  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  .stressed  the  need  to 
establish  priorities  in  Federal  spending. 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  education  at  all 
levels  should  always  receive  top  priority 
in  our  Federal  budget.  It  is  essential  for 
the  .social  and  economic  progress  of  our 
Nation  that  our  young  people  receive 
the  finest  preparation  possible  for  their 
role  in  the  future  of  our  democracy. 

To  meet  the  various  educational  needs 
of  all  .students,  school  authorities  must 
be  free  to  make  long-range  plans.  There- 
fore, they  must  be  assured  that  at  some 
later  date  those  funds  which  previously 
liave  been  authorized,  will  in  fact  be  ap- 
propriated. I  hope  Congress  will  .see  that 
it  has  an  obligation  to  meet  and  will  ap- 
propriate the  .S90.965.000  needed  to  bring 
Public  Law  874  up  to  full  fimding.  I  shall 
continue  to  work  for  impacted  aid — a 
vital  need  in  the  budgetarj-  considera- 
tion of  the  .school  districts  all  across  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  appropriation  of 
ftmds  which  will  assure  full  entitlement 
being  made  available  to  the  schools  of 
our  land  which  are  impacted  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Federal  activities  and  en- 
largement of  Federal  installations  in  re- 
cent years.  The  Seventh  Ohio  District, 


as  a  result  of  redistricting.  will  have  the 
largest  number  of  such  impacted  school 
districts  next  year  in  the  S  ate  o.  Ohio 
and  these  school  districts  will  together 
have  the  largest  entitlement  to  Federal 
funds  of  those  in  any  congressional 
district  in  the  Buckeye  State.  These 
.school  districts  have  effectively  met  the 
challenge  of  educating  the  children  of 
those  who  are  longtime  residents  of 
their  areas  because  these  longtime  resi- 
dents have  generally  been  willing  to  tax 
themselves  more  heavily  llian  the 
local  tax  level  of  the  average  Ohio 
school  district.  This  has  benefited  the 
children  of  those  whose  assignment  or 
employment  at  the  Federal  in.stallations 
impacts  the  area,  as  well  as  benefiting 
their  own  children.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
at  lea.st  one  school  district  in  my  Con- 
gressional District  has  undertaken  a  spe- 
cial program  for  handicapped  children. 
•Children  Having  A  Potential."  which 
serves  the  children  of  Air  Force  person- 
nel throughout  the  world.  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel with  children  who  could  benefit 
from  this  program  are  given  considera- 
tion for  assignment  to  Wright  Patterson 
Air  Force  Base  because  of  the  exi-stence 
of  this  CHAP  program  at  an  impacted 
school  nearby.  If  impact  funding  is  not 
maintained  at  its  full  level.  Should  this 
specialized  program  be  abandoned  by 
this  school  or  should  local  residents  be 
a.sked  to  tax  them.selves  further  in  order 
to  maintain  this  specialized  program  of 
.so  much  value  to  the  Air  Force. 

Tlie  failure  of  our  Federal  Government 
to  fund  impacted  school  entitlement 
could  clearly  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  morale  of  the  personnel  of  the  armed 
services.  Without  such  funds,  local  resi- 
dents must  take  up  the  .slack  for  the 
benefit  of  those  whose  employment  has 
impacted  their  school — as  well  as  for  the 
benefit  of  their  own  children.  If  they 
don't  take  up  the  slack,  then  their  own 
children — as  well  as  the  children  of 
Armed  Forces  personnel — become  .sec- 
ond-class citizens.  This  should  not  be. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  I  Mr.  SHRrvER  1 . 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se 
in  support  of  the  amendment  to  provide 
full  fimding  imder  Public  Law  874  to 
school  districts  impacted  by  Federal  ac- 
tivities. 

In  view  of  the  great  emphasis  bemg 
placed  upon  education  today,  it  is  com- 
pletely inconsistent  to  create  a  crisis  for 
local  school  districts  by  providing  only 
80  ijercent  of  the  entitlement  under  this 
law.  These  school  districts  have  planned 
their  budgets  on  the  basis  of  full  fund- 
ing, and  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  responsibility  to  meet  its  obligations 
in  this  regard. 

Public  Law  874  was  created  under  the 
concept  that  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  supplying  a  national  need  by 
putting  a  Federal  installation  into  a  dis- 
trict, the  local  problem  which  is  thereby 
created  for  educating  the  children  of 
Federal  employees  should  be  assisted  by 
providing  Feacral  funds. 

For  nearly  18  yeprs  this  has  been  an 
effective  program  and  it  has  been  done 
without  any  Federal  controls  of  any 
kind. 
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I  am  concerned  about  the  problems 
our  failure  to  provide  full  funding  will 
create  in  some  school  districts  where 
there  is  no  tax  base  and  you  have  an 
Army  reservation,  or  military  Installa- 
tion, and  the  local  school  district,  maybe 
with  no  tax  base  outside  of  residential 
property  and  little  or  no  industry  for 
property  taxation  purposes.  Such  school 
districts  undoubtedly  will  face  financial 
crises  unless  full  funding  under  Public 
Law  874  is  provided. 

In  Kansas,  we  have  mnny  school  dis- 
tricts which  already  have  planned  their 
budgets  on  the  basis  of  receiving  their 
full  entitlements  under  this  law.  There 
are  certain  school  districts  in  which  the 
Administration's  recommendations  for 
80-percent  funding  would  cause  havoc  in 
the  educational  program  of  these  partic- 
ular communities. 

Mr,  Chairman,  we  hear  a  great  deal 
of  talk  fibout  establishing  priorities  in 
spending.  We  must  put  our  fiscal  house 
in  order,  apd  we  must  meet  the  needs  of 
our  American  boys  who  are  fightmg  in 
Vietnam:  but  we  cannot  ignore  or  down- 
grade longstanding  and  proven  domes- 
tic programs.  That  is  where  priorities 
must  be  established.  In  establishing 
priorities,  it  would  appear  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  strong  obligation 
to  meet  its  full  commitment  under  Pub- 
lic Law  874.  a  proven  and  longstanding 
program. 

If  we  fail  to  do  this,  school  districts 
which  receive  this  support  must  either 
eliminat€  some  of  the  educational  serv- 
ices they  provide  our  schoolchildren,  or 
the  school  district  must  find  other  means 
to  raise  funds  to  continue  its  educational 
effort. 

The  latter,  of  course,  would  mean  im- 
posing upon  local  taxpayers  an  increased 
tax  burden  to  support  needed  educa- 
tional efforts  which  arise  as  a  result  of 
Federal  requirements. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Marjiand 
[Mr.  MachenI. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Ha- 
waii, and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  passed 
overwhelmingly. 

Certainly,  with  the  exception  of  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam,  our  commitments 
to  education  should  have  the  highest 
priority. 

As  has  been  stated  so  often  on  the 
floor,  a  lot  of  these  programs  are  long- 
range  programs  where  commitments 
are  made,  and  we  have  to  keep  those 
commitments.  I  sincerely  believe  there 
should  continue  to  be  this  wonderful  co- 
operation between  the  local.  State,  and 
Federal  Governments  to  insure  that  the 
education  of  oiu*  .voungsters  is  second  to 
none. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat,  I  hope  that 
the  substitute  amendment  is  adopted 
wherein  the  Federal  Government  will 
increase  the  amount  for  impacted  aid. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
[Mrs.  Mink]. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  this  is  a  most  important  vote  that 
we  are  being  asked  to  cast  today.  It  is 


not  only  a  vote  in  support  of  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children,  but  it  is  a  vote,  I 
believe,  which  expresses  our  commit- 
ment to  programs  which  have  been  long 
established  in  the  Government.  A  vote 
for  the  substitute  amendment  which  I 
have  offered  honors  the  commitment 
which  has  been  kept  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  for  the  past  17  yeare 
of  this  program,  since  1952. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  President  has 
not  requested  the  funds  for  this  particu- 
lar fiscal  year  that  we  are  discussing, 
but  neither  did  the  President  ask  for 
funds  for  the  previous  fiscal  ye.ir.  for 
1966.  but  the  Congress  saw  fit  to  appro- 
priate 100-percent  entitlement  during 
that  particular  congressional  .session. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  school  admin- 
istrators have  not  had  the  notice  that 
has  been  mentioned,  and  in  order  to  as- 
sure the  continued  benefits  of  this  pro- 
gram, and  to  assure  the  best  possible 
education  for  our  youngsters,  I  urge 
.support  of  my  .substitute  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
OlsenI. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  proposed  amendment  to 
restore  $90,965,000  to  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  we  are  considering. 

And,  I  certainly  concur  with  the  gen- 
tlelady  from  Hawaii  that  payment  of  full 
entitlement  under  Public  Law  874  to  all 
federally  affected  school  districts  is  a 
just  debt  that  should  be  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

In  my  statement  before  the  Labor- 
HEW  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Aopropriations  early  last 
month,  I  stressed  the  importance  of  Pub- 
lic Law  874  funds  to  schools  in  my  dis- 
trict and  my  State. 

I  am  veo'  much  aware  of  the  pressures 
on  Congress  these  days  to  not  only  hold 
down  spending  on  domestic  programs, 
but  to  cut  back  such  spending.  I  know 
that  the  decisions  we  must  make  are  dif- 
ficult ones. 

In  my  statement  before  the  Labor- 
HEW  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  I 
said: 

My  concern  Is  that  insufficient  money  this 
year,  and  In  recent  years,  has  been  appro- 
priated for  .lid  to  federally  impacted  schools 
under  PL    874. 

Although  S416.000.000  was  appropriated  for 
Fiscal  Year  1968.  only  $395,390,000  was  .^.l- 
located  to  the  entire  program  because  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut-back  in  fund- 
ing in  December.  In  the  Urgent  Supplement- 
al Bill,  the  House  did  not  add  to  the  funding 
for  impacted  aid  legislation,  but  the  Senue 
added  approximately  $91  million.  In  con- 
ference, it  was  agreed  to  raise  the  appropria- 
tion to  S416  million,  but  the  Senate  refused 
to  accept  the  compromise,  so  the  bill  is  still 
in  conference. 

The  current  level  of  allocation  to  Montana 
is  83,228,000.  If  the  amount  of  $416  million 
is  finally  accepted  by  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  it  will  mean  an  increase  of  a 
little  over  5  percent  or  approximately  .«3,- 
400.000  for  my  Stat€.  If  the  Senate  figure 
is  Anally  accepted,  it  will  Increase  the  PL. 
874  funding  to  Montana  by  about  23  per- 
cent, to  a  total  of  $3,970.440 — an  amount 
which  my  State  badly  needs. 

Cutbacks  in  funding  for  federally  im- 
pacted schools  has  a,  much  greater  impact,  I 
believe,  in  a  State  like  Montana  than  it 
might  for  other  areas.  Our  tax  base  is  more 
limited  because  of  the  lack  of  major  industry 


In  the  State  and  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  land  In  the  State  is  federally 
owned. 

In  the  Browning  Public  Schools  In  Brown- 
ing, Montana,  this  cutback  in  Impacted  aid 
funds  has  created  a  major  problem.  Browning; 
is  adjacent  to  the  Blackfoot  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, with  an  enrollment  In  the  primary 
school  of  80  percent  Indian  children  and  90 
percent  in  the  secondary  school.  Under  the 
present  level  of  allotment,  the  Browninc 
schools  are  receiving  approximately  $446,000. 
If  the  $416  million  figure  for  P.L.  874  Is  tinallv 
accepted  by  the  Congress,  these  schools  will 
receive  approximately  $540,000,  but  if  the 
Senate  figure  is  accepted,  the  amount  to  the 
Browning  schools  will  Increase  to  approxi- 
mately $563,000.  For  a  small  school  syster.i 
with  such  a  high  proportion  of  its  students 
coming  from  families  from  which  no  taxes 
are  derived.  $117.000 — or  even  $94,000— 
would  make  a  substantial  difference  in  tl;e 
quality  of  education  these  schools  arc  able  n 
otfer  their  .students.  A  really  sood  educitii  ;i 
is  of  particular  importance  to  these  childrp;. 
If  they  are  to  be  prepared  to  take  their  proper 
place  in  today's  society.  Indian  children  ha\>- 
many  handicaps  to  overcome,  and  we  mii.>: 
not  add  the  further  handicap  of  an  inade- 
quate education. 

The  number  of  federally-connected  chil- 
dren in  our  schools  in  Montana  has  ire- 
quentU  fluctuated.  The  most  recent  fteure? 
I  Iiave  indicate  that  there  are  roughly  the 
same  number  of  B  category  children  as  A 
category  children  in  the  schools  in  Grca- 
PuHs.  Montana  adjacent  to  Malmstrom  .^ir 
Force  Base.  What  also  disturbs  me  about  he 
present  situation  is  that  unless  rhe  Office  •  : 
Education  is  able  to  fund  Pxiblic  Law  874 
at  a  100  percent  level,  many  servicemen  ,.• 
Malmstrcm  .Mr  Force  Base,  returning  from 
Vietnam  may  find  an  inadequate  scho.: 
situation  for  their  children.  I  do  not  belie\t\ 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  in  Congress  can  Justi:v 
short-changing  these  young  men  who  arf 
fighting  for  our  country.  Malmstrom  is  not  ;p 
my  Congressional  District,  but  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  quality  of  our  schools  unci 
educational  opportunities  not  only  in  mv 
District,  but  in  the  entire  State,  because  lack 
of  edticational  opportunities  anywhere  in  ilv; 
State  nre  going  to  ultimately  have  an  impact 
on  the  entire  State. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  Subcommittee  will 
give  vigorous  support  to  appropriations  per- 
mitting full  funding  of  Public  Law  874  botii 
for  Fiscal  Year  1968  and  future  years. 

In  recent  months,  many  studies  have  been 
made  of  the  causes  of  unrest  and  violence  in 
our  country.  Without  exception,  these  studies 
have  indicated  that  one  of  the  basic  causes 
of  such  unrest  is  lack  of  adequate  education, 
which,  in  turn,  leads  to  unemployment— lack 
of  communication  skills  and  knowledge  with 
which  to  get  a  Job. 

We  have  made  phenomenal  strides  in  edu- 
cation in  the  last  decade,  particularly  in  the 
last  few  years.  It  is  ironic  that  such  progress 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growing  demands 
on  our  educational  systems,  making  neces- 
sary the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  on  remedial 
education  and  "crash  programs"  to  upgrade 
verbal   skills   and   train   people  for  jobs. 

I  believe  most  sincerely  that  an  important 
key  to  the  solution  of  our  domestic  problems 
in  this  area  lies  in  the  field  of  public  educa- 
tion and  that  this  is  one  area  we  cannot  fail 
to  support  fully. 

I  am  aware  that  cuts  must  be  made  in  our 
don'estic  spending  as  long  :is  we  must  pursue 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  But.  I  am  convinced 
that  if  we  .ire  to  continue  to  grow  as  a  Na- 
tion, and  remain  the  strong,  vital  country  we 
have  always  been,  the  one  place  where  we 
cannot  economize  is  in  the  field  of  education. 
An  informed,  alert,  educated  people  Is  the 
basic  strength  of  our  country.  Our  children 
are  our  hope  of  the  future,  and  the  least  v.e 
can  do  for  them,  I  believe,  is  to  insure  that 
they  have  maximimi  educational  opportuni- 
ties. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  support  the  proposed  amendment  to 
restore  funds  for  Public  Law  874.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  would  be  derelict  in  our 
responsibilities  to  our  Nation's  youth  if 
we  fail  to  provide  any  or  all  of  them  with 
the  education  they  need  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  today's  .society. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Laird!  . 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  reduce  Federal  spending.  But  I 
arn  sure  that  all  of  us  realize  we  must 
reduce  Federal  spending. 

The  President  has  reseiwed  under  Pub- 
lic Law  90-218  5  percent  of  the  money  we 
appropriated  in  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress  for  maintenance  and  opera- 
lions  under  impacted  aid,  so  that  81  per- 
cent of  entitlement  is  now  being  paid. 

It  seems  to  me  the  reasonable  com- 
i^romise  offered  by  the  gentlem.an  from 
Illinois  should  not  be  taken  lightly  by 
the  districts  that  qualify  for  impacted 
aid:  90  percent  was  the  only  commitment 
made  by  this  Congress  and  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  to  these 
school  districts  from  one  end  of  the 
United  States  to  the  other.  It  seems  that 
to  go  beyond  the  90-percent  commitment 
that  was  made  over  1  year  ago — and  I 
emphasize  which  was  made  a  year  ago 
last  January— is  to  go  beyond  the  re- 
sponsibility that  this  Congress  has  for 
this  fiscal  year. 

I  would  also  remind  the  Congress  that 
the  school  year  has  closed,  and  the  fiscal 
year  is  practically  over,  so  these  funds 
contained  in  the  amendment  are  actu- 
ally funds  that  will  be  spent  in  1969  for 
next  school  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
'Mr.  Boland]. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had 
intended  to  yield  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Van  DeerlinI. 
but  since  lie  was  losing  S5.000  for  every 
.second  that  he  was  speaking,  I  decided 
I  would  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
iiizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
MinshallI. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  to  restore 
100-percent  entitlement  in  all  categories 
of  Public  Law  874  for  federally  impacted 
school  areas. 

This  is  the  .second  time  this  year  I 
have  voted  for  these  funds.  I  felt  this 
matter  was  imperative  when  the  urgent 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  came  be- 
fore the  House  April  4.  As  we  well  recall, 
our  efforts  to  restore  full  entitlement  fell 
shore  by  only  10  votes  on  that  occasion. 
I  hope  the  House  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  reconsider  its  action  and  will  today 
lectify  the  situation. 

Many  of  our  schools  made  up  their 
budgets  with  the  understanding  that 
they  would  receive  this  entitlement.  The 
!)iospect  that  the  rules  can  be  changed 
in  the  middle  of  the  same,  so  to  speak, 
places  them  in  a  most  untenable  posi- 
tion. I  .strongly  side  with  those  school 
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administrations  who  are  protesting  that 
this  is  unfair  treatment. 

One  of  the  great  problems  confront- 
ing our  Nation  is  that  of  educational  fa- 
cilities. Ptiblic  Law  874  was  enacted  to 
alleviate  such  problems  when  they  have 
been  aggravated  by  the  population  im- 
pact of  Federal  installations  which  place 
an  imfair  burden  on  local  taxpayers.  I 
have  consistently  supported  Public  Law 
874  over  the  years  and  I  believe  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  meet  our  respon,si- 
bilities  to  our  impacted  school  dist'icts. 
Certainly  the  program  must  be  care- 
fully reviewed  and  evaluated  next  year  to 
make  certain  that  there  are  not  abuses, 
but  the  meat-ax  approach  Congress  has 
taken  to  the  protiram  this  year  is  most 
unjust.  I  urge  the  House  to  leconsider 
the  action  it  took  April  4  and  to  approve 
full  entitlement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Michel!. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
have  said  a  number  of  times,  the  com- 
mitment that  was  actually  made  was 
back  in  January,  1967,  in  the  President's 
budget — and  all  schools  well  know  it — 
was  90  percent  of  entitlement. 

What  my  amendment  calls  for  is  90 
percent  for  category-  B  schools  plus  100- 
percent  entitlement  for  categorj-  A 
schools. 

If  vou  bear  in  mind  what  the  gentle- 
man "from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  said, 
under  the  provisions  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  888,  Public  Law  90-218,  the 
schools  are  currently  getting  only  81  per- 
cent of  entitlement. 

■What  I  am  offering  in  my  amendment 
in  this  $53  million  is  a  19-percent  in- 
crease in  category  A  and  a  9-percent  in- 
crease over  this  year  in  category  B, 

It  is  adequate  and  sufficient  and  it  will 
do  the  job.  Furthermore  we  can  get  the 
other  body  to  agree  to  that  figure  I  am 
sure.  So  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  ask  to  vote  down  the  substitute 
amendment  and  adopt  my  more  reason- 
able approach. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon]  to  close  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House 
is  expected  to  vote  next  week  on  a  tax 
bill  coupled  with  a  reduction  of  $6  billion 
in  budget  spending  for  the  next  fiscal 
vear,  1969. 

The  funds  involved  in  the  pending 
S90.9  million  amendment  could  only  be 
expanded  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  1969. 
This  S90.9  million  figure  is  above  the 
President's  1969  budget.  It  is  not  in  the 
budget  total  which  the  tax  bill  confer- 
ence report  seeks  to  cut  by  $6  billion. 
Increases  above  the  budget,  such  as  in 
the  pending  amendment,  can  only  add 
to  the  problem  of  effectuating  the  overall 
reduction  of  S6  billion. 

There  is  pending  in  the  urgent  supple- 
mental bill  a  figure  lesser  than  this; 
S20.8  million  which  the  House  has  agreed 
to,  is  still  in  conference  and  can  be 
altered. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  this  amend- 
ment be  voted  down  by  the  House  so 
that  the  matter  can  be  reconsidered  and 
a  suitable  compromrse  agreed  to  in  later 
legislation. 


Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  again 
in  the  Congress  we  review  the  matter  of 
Federal  assistance  to  county  public 
school  systems  in  areas  of  high  Federal 
employment.  There  are  good  reasons  for 
the  Congress  to  take  a  new  look  at  the 
whole  proposition  of  aid  to  school  dis- 
tricts ba.sed  on  special  criteria,  such  as 
the  density  of  Federal  employees  in  the 
area. 

There  are  those  who  believe  the  pro- 
gram results  in  discrimination  against 
other  areas  where  the  need  is  equally 
great,  but  where  the  .situation  does  not 
fit  established  i^uidelines.  I  would  urge 
the  Congress  to  review  this  whole  mat- 
ter and  reassess  the  program  for  assist- 
ance in  impacted  areas,  to  make  sure  we 
are  not  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  and 
that  in  the  broadest  .sense  the  public  is 
being  served  equitably  through  the  in- 
vestment of  their  own  funds. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  meantime, 
we  cannot  chanae  horses  in  midstream. 
We  cannot  undercut  school  systems 
whose  plans  and  commitments  have  been 
made,  based  on  normal  expected  funds 
authorized  by  Public  Law  874.  Therefore, 
it  seems  to  me  only  logical  that  we  must 
continue  the  program  as  a  commitment 
made  until  a  reasonable  alternative  is 
presented. 

Tlierefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
time  to  urge  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  other  conferees 
on  the  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  to  accept  nothing  less  than  100 
percent  payment  for  both  A  and  B  pupils 
and  support  a  lull  entitlement  of  Public 
Law  874. 

Mr,  WHITE.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii,  an 
amendment  which  I  feel  is  essential  to 
the  fulfillment  of  our  obligations  to  over- 
taxed school  districts  of  this  Nation,  an 
obligation  which  Congress  assumed  in  a 
public  law  intended  to  relieve  a  situa- 
tion which  still  exists. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  which 
school  districts  have  been  experiencing 
is  that  of  meeting  the  demands  of  a 
shifting  population.  Large  infiuxes  of 
imilitary  forces,  civilian  employees  at 
military  bases,  and  employees  at  other 
Government  installations,  can  com- 
pletely upset  the  orderly  plans  for  meet- 
ing the  expenses  of  education.  When  a 
large  industry  moves  into  an  area,  its 
presence  on  the  tax  rolls  improves  the 
income  of  school  districts  concerned. 
This  IS  not  true  with  the  Government 
installation. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  communities 
were  eager  enough  to  get  these  miUtary 
and  other  Government  installations.  Of 
course  they  were.  They  contribute  greatly 
to  the  general  economy  of  the  area— 
but  let  us  pin  down  the  subject  to  the 
school  district.  It  may  take  years  for 
this  improvement  in  the  general  econ- 
omy to  be  translated  into  available 
school  revenues.  In  the  meantime,  the 
schools  face  increased  expenses  without 
a  commensurate  increase  in  revenue. 
This  the  Congress  recognized  when  it 
passed  Public  Law  874. 

Our  school  cuperintendents  must  try 
as  best  they  can  to  coordinate  Federal 
appropriations  with  their  local  and  State 
revenues  and  try  to  do  the  best  job  pos- 
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sible  in  meeting  their  needs.  They  can- 
not do  this  if  they  must  wait  until  the 
school  year  is  over  to  find  out  whether 
Congress  will  appropriate  the  funds  al- 
ready authorized  by  law.  School  ad- 
ministrators were  first  warned  that  they 
would  get  only  86  percent  of  the  appro- 
priations for  both  category  I  and  cate- 
gory n  of  Public  Law  874.  Then  they 
were  told  it  would  be  98  percent  of 
category  I  and  81  percent  of  category  n. 
Public  Law  874  authorized  100  percent 
for  both  categories,  and  the  amendment 
we  proposed  today  would  restore  that 
amount. 

The  OfQce  of  Education  estimated  t.o- 
day  that  my  district  would  lose  approxi- 
mately $750,000  in  previously  anticipated 
revenues  if  this  proposed  amendment  is 
not  accepted.  Certainly  there  is  ample 
evidence,  all  over  this  Nation,  that  edu- 
cation is  not  the  place  to  cut  our  budgets. 
If,  in  desperation,  we  must  make  some 
cuts  in' educational  funds,  let  us  not  cut 
establisKed  and  successful  programs 
such  as  this  one. 

I  believe  we  have  an  obligation  to  the 
schools  of  America  to  meet  our  commit- 
ments fully  in  the  financing  of  Public 
Law  874,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  full  restoration  of 
Public  Law  874  funds  in  my  district,  and 
I  feel  certain  that  the  need  is  just  as 
great  in  all  districts  throughout  the  coun- 
try which  are  heavily  impacted  by  Fed- 
eral installations. 

We  welcome  the  Federal  Government 
in  our  community,  but  we  lose  substan- 
tial real  estate,  personal  property,  and 
business  license  tax  revenues  which 
would  normally  accrue  to  us. 

The  localities  appropriate  more  than 
half  of  their  total  budgets  to  education 
and  are  forced  to  raise  local  taxes  an- 
nually in  an  effort  to  keep  pace  uith 
their  ever-increasing  educational  needs. 
In  spite  of  this,  I  am  not  proposing  a 
similar  increase  in  Public  Law  874  funds. 
I  am  simply  advocating  that  we  continue 
these  funds  at  their  previous  level  in 
order  not  to  work  an  undue  hardship 
on  these  alreadj-  overburdened  taxpayers. 
Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Public 
Law  874  and  815  programs  are  accom- 
plishing an  invaluable  service  for  our 
education  system,  and  it  is  vital  that 
sufBcient  funds  be  provided  to  enable 
them  to  continue  to  function  efficiently. 
The  aid  they  provide  to  schools  in  com- 
munities with  enrollments  swollen  by  the 
Impact  of  Federal  instaUations  is  essen- 
tial. Schools  in  areas  surrounding  mili- 
tary bases  are  especially  dependent  upon 
this  type  of  assistance  and  will  suffer  un- 
less these  additional  funds  are  approved. 
In  this  sense  the  PubUc  Law  874  and  815 
programs  are  certainly  defense-related 
activities. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
great  Committee  on  Education  a:id  L-abor 
during  my  first  term  in  the  House,  in  the 
81st  Congress.  At  that  time  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  that  conducted 
hearings  on  the  problems  of  federally 
impacted  areas,  and  in  this  capacity  be- 
came a  cosponsor  of  Public  Law  874  and 
815  legislation. 

Ever  since  then  I  have  followed  the 


course  of  this  program  with  deep  interest 
and  pride  as  it  has  made  a  mounting  con- 
tribution toward  the  futuie  of  our  coun- 
ti-y  by  helping  provide  ample  education 
in  communities  that  could  not  otherwise 
bear  the  burden  of  great  Federal  impact. 
In  1967  my  State  had  received  S126  mil- 
lion under  these  programs.  Without  it 
the  children  of  those  associated  with 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Sill,  Altus 
Air  Force  Base,  and  Clinton-Sherman 
could  not  be  getting  the  educational 
facilities  they  deserve. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  Mink  amend- 
ment and  the  continuation  of  these  pro- 
grams at  full  effect. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bur- 
den and  benefits  of  Federal  educational 
activities  are  nationwide.  The  Public 
Law  874  program,  first  adopted  in  1950, 
recognized  the  inequity  of  forcing  local 
taxpayers  to  pay  the  extra  costs  of  edu- 
cating an  increased  enrollment  of  new 
pupils  as  a  result  of  expanded  Federal 
activities  in  local  school  districts. 

The  program  has  been  equitable  and 
has  worked  well  up  to  now.  Presently, 
however,  there  is  a  serious  problem.  This 
year  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee did  not  consider  inclusion  of  addi- 
tional Federal  aid  to  impacted  school 
areas  in  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill,  because  this  was  not  included 
in  the  administration's  request.  This 
means  that  Maine's  First  District  would 
lose  20  percent  of  an  estimated  S1.265,- 
000  in  automatic  formula  grants  from 
the  Public  Law  874  program  m  1968. 

Unfortunately,  school  districts  which 
had  expected  to  receive  full  allocations 
under  this  program  were  advised — 
after  the  school  year  had  begun — and 
after  school  budgets  had  been  pre- 
pared and  approved — that  they  would 
receive  only  80  percent  of  the  amount 
to  which  they  are  entitled.  To  the  Maine 
Department  of  Education  and  school 
ofiBcials  of  Maine,  this  means  a  reduc- 
tion in  revenues  of  over  one-half  mil- 
lion dollars.  With  limited  tax  resources, 
it  is  clear  that  our  Maine  school  dis- 
tricts, facing  increasing  costs  for  1968, 
and  with  already  fixed  budgets  and  ap- 
propriations, will  not  be  able  to  educate 
oui-  children.  I  cannot  imagine  a  more 
critical  situation.  The  impact  on  sev- 
eral Maine  commuinties  will  be  disas- 
trous: over  75  communities  will  be  di- 
rectly affected. 

Unless  we  approve  this  amendment  to 
the  second  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  to  provide  an  additional  $90,965,000 
to  restore  100  percent  of  entitlement  in 
all  categories  of  the  Public  Law  874 
program,  Maine  will  be  deprived,  and  so 
will  the  Nation  of  the  funds  it  needs  to 
provide  an  adequate  education  in  those 
school  districts,  whose  enrollments  are 
enlarged  as  a  result  of  large  numbers  of 
Federal  workers  in  the  vicinity.  I  believe 
the  one  common  denominator  in  all  the 
challenges  facing  us  is  education.  Edu- 
cation is  the  key  word  when  we  talk 
about  problems  of  employment,  expand- 
ing our  economy,  revitalizing  our  insti- 
tutions and  cities,  and  in  communicat- 
ing problems  as  well  as  solving  them. 

There  is  no  question  that  reductions 
CEin  and  shall  be  made  in  Federal  spend- 
ing. But  to  slash  Federal  aid  to  educa- 


tion in  impacted  school  districts  does 
not  consider  priorities.  Our  vital  edu- 
cational programs  must  not  be  reduced. 
Public  Law  874  should  receive  top  pri- 
ority. Unless  full  assistance  for  feder- 
ally impacted  areas  is  made  available 
to  our  Maine  school  districts,  I  have 
been  advised  that  some  schools  will  be 
closed.  I  can  think  of  no  way  in  which 
our  Nation  can  better  demonstrate  its 
concern  for  our  civilian  and  militaiy 
personnel  and  their  families,  than  by 
restoring  full  assistance  for  education 
in  impacted  areas. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  supplemental  appropri- 
ation for  "education  and  welfare  serv- 
ices" by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairi^ 
Approximately  one-third,  or  $1,107,000. 
of  the  $3,107,000  recommended  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  this  item 
is  for  vital  welfare  assistance  to  Alaskan 
natives. 

Under  the  terms  of  Alaskan  statehood, 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  main- 
taining, on  an  interim  basis,  its  original 
responsibilities  for  the  education  and 
welfare  of  Alaskan  natives.  These  func- 
tions will  ultimately  be  transferred  to 
the  State  of  Alaska. 

Except  for  the  States  of  California. 
Oregon,  and  Washington,  the  Bureau  o: 
Indian  Affairs  is  still  responsible  for  tin 
education  and  welfare  of  all  Indians  m 
the  Western  States  who  live  on  nontax- 
able lands.  Thus,  this  .supplemental  ap- 
propriation to  assist  Alaskan  natives  in- 
comparable to  action  that  would  be  taken 
in  most  other  Western  States  under  tli' 
same  circumstances. 

This  supplemental  appropriation  would 
be  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affair? 
to  provide  direct  welfare  assistance  to 
Alaskan  natives  as  a  result  of  two  majo: 
disasters  late  last  year. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  will  use 
$683,000  of  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion to  augment  the  income  of  some  912 
Alaskan  native  families  embracing  4,508 
people  who  are  almost  totally  depend- 
ent upon  the  commercial  harvest  of  sal- 
mon for  cash  to  meet  their  basic  living 
needs.  Last  year  the  salmon  catch  was 
about  one-half  the  average  for  the  pre- 
ceding 10  years  and  as  a  result  virtually 
eliminated  the  major  som'ce  of  income 
for  these  912  Indian,  Eskimo,  and  Aleut 
families  living  in  70  different  Alaskan 
communities. 

In  addition.  $424,000  has  been  in- 
cluded in  this  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  the  restoration  of  native  hous- 
ing damaged  in  the  disastrous  Tanana 
River  flood  last  August.  This  flood  caused 
damage  to  some  305  native  homes — 225 
in  Fairbanks.  59  in  Nenana,  and  21  in 
Minto.  The  amount  recommended  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  be  usee 
to  cover  only  the  costs  of  the  basic  neces- 
sities and  to  restore  these  native  homes 
to  their  condition  prior  to  the  flood. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
have  long  recognized  the  lugent  need  foi 
improving  the  shocking  and  disgraceful 
native  housing  in  Alaska  and  other  In- 
dian communities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion and  I  commend  them  for  their  ac- 
tions. 

Mr.    Chairman.    I    respectfully    and 
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wholeheartedly  urge  that  we  continue  the 
worthy  record  established  by  this  Con- 
gress and  approve  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of 
Alaskan  natives. 

Mr  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  this  amendment 
to  fully  fund  the  impact  aid  to  education 
program  and  to  urge  the  House  to  adopt 
this  measure. 

This  program  for  assistmg  school  dis- 
tricts burdened  with  the  responsibility 
of  educating  children  of  federally  em- 
ployed families  is  the  most  successful 
school  aid  program  we  have  ever  had.  I 
have  consistently  supported  the  program 
for  two  reasons.  First,  since  Federal  ac- 
tivities create  many  of  the  problems  such 
as  overcrowding  of  schools,  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  clear-cut  responsi- 
bility to  assist  these  school  districts.  Sec- 
ond there  is  ver>'  little  Federal  interven- 
tion in  the  school  districts'  spending  of 
these  funds. 

Presently,  school  districts  under  this 
program  are  receiving  only  about  86  per- 
cent of  their  full  entitlements  because 
the  administration  refused  to  fully  fund 
the  program.  Local  school  administra- 
tors, including  those  in  my  area  of  San 
Diego,  now  find  themselves  out  on  a  dan- 
gerous limb  because  their  budgets  were 
prepared  on  the  basis  of  receiving  full 
entitlements.  Unless  we  meet  our  obliga- 
tion today  by  adopting  this  amendment, 
these  school  districts  will  be  left  stranded 
with  two  alternatives.  Either  they  can  cut 
back  their  educational  programs  or  in- 
crease local  school  tax  rates.  I  submit 
that  there  are  many  more  areas  in  our 
Federal  Government  where  we  can  econ- 
omize rather  than  in  the  impact  aid  pro- 
gram. For  example,  we  spend  billions  of 
dollars    on   so-called    antipoverty    pro- 
grams which  have  not  been  anywhere  as 
effective  as  local  school  systems  in  fight- 
ing illiteracv  and  subsequent  poverty. 

In  April,  the  House  voted  to  increase 
the  impact  aid  funding  by  some  S26  mil- 
lion. I  supported  that  proposal  then  even 
though  I  preferred  to  see  the  full  S91 
million  approved.  My  feeling  at  that  time 
was  that  by  granting  a  "half-loaf"  then, 
it  would  give  Congress  time  to  try  to  cor- 
rect our  national  fiscal  crisis  so  that  the 
second  "half -loaf"  could  be  granted  in 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill  be- 
fore us  today.  Now  that  the  time  of  deci- 
sion is  upon  us,  I  strongly  urge  that  we 
approve  this  much  needed  appropriation 
for  the  impact  aid  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

The  question  was  taken. 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mrs.  Mink  and 
Mr.  Michel. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were— ayes  112, 
noes  80. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Michel]  as  amended. 


The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MR.   CAHILL 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cahill:  On 
page  17,  niter  line  17,  insert  the  following: 
"Office  of  EorcATioN 

■•GRANTS    FOR     SCHOOL     CONSTllVCTION     IN     FF.D- 
ERALLT    IMPACTED   AREAS 

"For  an  .additional  umount  for  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  for  construction 
of  school  taclUtles.  as  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  September  23.  1950  'P^^lic  UiW  815, 
Eighty-llrst  congress.  20  U.S.C.  631-647). 
$40,000,000." 

And  redesignate  accordingly. 

Mr   CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize 
the  hour  is  late  and  I  shall  try  to  explain 
this  amendment  veiT  briefly.  I  caiinot 
help  but  obsen-e,  however,  that  this  last 
vote  dramatically  demonstrates,  at  least 
to  me  the  wisdom  of  those  Members  who 
have  urged  the  President  to  announce  in 
advance  what  cuts  he  proposes  to  make 
of  the  $6  billion,  because  it  seems  to  me 
if  we  vote  a  tax  bill  and  then  we  arc  told 
that  areas  such  as  this  are  going  to  be 
part  of  the  S6  billion  cut,  then  what  we 
are  reallv  doing  is  kidding  ourselves,  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  come  right  back 
here  and  restore  eveiT  nickle  that  is  cut. 
This  amendment  is  similar  to  the  pre- 
vious amendment,  except  that  this  pro- 
vides S40  million  for  .school  construction, 
as   distinguished    from    school    mainte- 
nance. As  an  example,  I  represent  a  dis- 
trict that  has  Fort  Dix  and  McGuirc  Air 
Force    Base.    We    are    marshaling    our 
troops  at  Fort  Dix  to  send  overseas.  We 
are  bringing  our  wounded  veterans  back 
to  the  hospital  facilities  at  Dix  and  Mc- 
Guire    This  means  personnel  are  being 
brought  in.  The  school  districts  are  not 
adequate  by  way  of  facilities  and  they 
must  construct  new  schools. 

In  this  bill  we  do  not  have  any  money 
for  school  construction.  The  Commis- 
sioner has  told  us  that  there  is  needed 
for  current  construction  programs.  $167 
million.  We  are  providing  only  $24 
million. 

This  amendment  jirovides  S40  million 
of  the  $167  million  that  is  necessary.  It 
is  a  compromise  amendment.  It  is  nec- 
essarv  if  we  are  to  provide  the  .schools 
that  will  house  the  teachers  and  to  sup- 
ply the  necessary  facilities.  It  is  as  essen- 
tial, in  my  judgment,  as  maintenance 
and  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  should  be  known  as  the  amend- 
ment to  get  money  to  build  schools  that 
arc  not  built.  This  has  absolutely  no  re- 
lationship whatsover  to  Public  Law  874, 
upon    which    the    Committee    has    just 

Now.  vou  have  done  pretty  well  with 
874.  Do  not  overplay  a  scene.  Never  do 
that. 

There  is  now  in  the  reserve  $49,323,000. 
Hear  that,  $49,323,000  in  the  reserve. 

You  have  three  funds  for  1968.  three 
funds  of  824,772,000. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  maintenance  funds  of 


Public  Law  874,  these  funds  carry  over  as 
construction  funds  always  do.  They  carry 
over  from  one  year  until  the  next  yeai'. 

And  furthermore,  as  different  from 
Public  Law  874,  the  entitlements  for  1968 
carrj-over.  And  you  have  a  total  carrj,'- 
over  of  entitlements  of  $150  million. 

What  you  are  concerned  about  on  con- 
struction is  an  entirely  different  thing. 
There  is  an  old  phrase  about  this  kind  of 
thing  which  does  not  bear  repeating  in 
nice  company,  but  I  think  you  know  what 
the  situation  is. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
wish  to  have  me  yield? 
Mr.  CAHILL.  Yes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  that  there  are  some  districts  in 
this  countiy,  which  have  entered  into 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  school 
buildings  on  the  basis  of  grants  already 
committed  to  them  and  have  now  been 
told  that  those  grants  are  being 
deferred? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  But  does  the  gentleman 
not  understand  that  the  carr\-over  of 
construction  is  from  year  to  year?  All 
construction  under  all  budget  arrange- 
ments for  all  departments  is  year  to  year. 
So  this  is  not  true. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield. 
Mr  CAHILL.  If  a  school  district  has 
counted  on  a  grant  of  $800,000  and  has 
entered  into  a  contract  to  pay  for  the 
consti-uction  of  a  school  building,  where 
does  the  school  district  get  the  money 
to  pav  the  contractor? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  sciiool  districts 
.spoken  of— and  there  arc  not  a  cor- 
poral's guard  in  the  entire  United 
States— may  have  to  do  this.  This  is  a 
1968  supplemental  bill.  Imagine  the  poor 
broken  hearts  of  the  school  boards.  They 
will  have  to  wait  perhaps  two  whole 
weeks.  Is  that  not  too  bad?  Is  that  not 
too  bad?  .„    , 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  >-ield  further? 
Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CAHILL.  While  I  have  the  great- 
est of  respect  for  the  gentleman 


Mr.  FLOOD.  And  I  admire  my  neigh- 
bor from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  in  my  judgment,  in  this  par- 
ticular case  he  is  mistaken.  If  my  friend 
will,  as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  guarantee  that  the  two 
school  districts  in  my  district  will  get 
their  money  after  waiting  2  weeks.  I 
will  withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Let  me  tell  you  this.  You 
should  talk  to  my  subcommittee.  I  am  the 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  on  which 
there  are  11  votes.  There  are  10  votes 
aeainst  me.  I  am  a  peerless  leader.  I 
v.o-ald  vote  for  you  in  5  minutes,  but  the 
committee  will  not. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
has  answered  my  question,  and  I  will 
not  withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Just  wait  for  2  weeks. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  lime,  and  of  course  this 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
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the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

"School  assistance  In  federally  affected 
areas",  $500,000:  and 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  raise 
a  question  on  the  item  on  page  20  of  the 
bill,  line  4,  "School  assistance  in  fed- 
erally affected  areas,"  $500,000. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  a  transfer  of  funds 
from  where  the  money  is  to  the  work  in- 
centive programs.  This  is  in  the  bill  and 
in  the  report.  The  gentleman  is  prodi- 
gious in  reading  the  reports.  This  is  a  pro- 
gram which  we  cut  back  by  about  $20 
million,  but  we  feel  it  is  such  an  impor- 
tant program  that  we  have  not  elimi- 
nated it,  and  we  do  not  feel  that  we 
should  imperil  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tliis  then  is  in  addition  to 
the  millioos  in  Federal  fimds  for  so-called 
impacted  schools.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  has  read 
this  bill.  It  is  on  page  19  at  the  top  of 
the  page.  It  is  a  SlO  million  program,  and 
the  funds  are  not  fresh  money.  It  is  a 
transfer  of  funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

BURE.\U  OP  THE  PtTBLIC  DEBT 
.\DMIN1STERING     THE     PUBLIC     DEBT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Administer- 
ing the  public  debt".  $455,000,  and  release  of 
$260,000  pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-218. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 

strike  the  last  word. 

Does  it  require  a  deficiency  appropria- 
tion to  rim  the  Bureau  of  the  Pubhc  Debt, 
may  I  ask  someone  on  that  particular 
subcommittee? 

Mr.  STEED.  Yes,  because  they  not  only 
have  the  automatic  pay  raise  they  have 
to  take  care  of  but  also  the  workload 
has  increased.  They  have  to  pay  for  most 
things  they  use.  These  are  automatic 
mandatory  increases. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  may  be  mandatoi->' 
increases  but  this  is  because  the  Bureau 
of  Debt  is  out  of  money,  or  will  be  out  of 
money? 

Mr.  STEED.  Yes,  but  this  request  is 
made  in  order  for  them  to  finish  the 
year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  it  is  entirely  fitting  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt  be  out  of 
money  since  evei-y  other  agency  and  de- 
partment of  Government  apparently  is 
out  of  money? 

We  are  fast  working  up  to  a  bank- 
rupt situation  in  the  entire  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  intriguing  that  even 
the  Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt  is  in  here 
asking  for  money  in  a  deficiency  basis. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed  1  is  on 
his  feet  let  me  ask  about  the  Secret 
Service  and  the  5700,000  which  is  being 
sought  for  that  Service.  Is  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  S440.000  that  was  authorized 
for  the  Secret  Service  a  few  days  ago  or 
Is  it  in  addition? 

Mr.  STEED.  That  is  in  addition  to 
this  amount,  because  this  amount  here 
is  needed  to  pay  salary  increases  and 
other  automatic  costs  that  the  present 


staff  must  have  in  order  to  finish  out  the 
year.  The  S400.000  is  to  take  care  of  the 
brnndnew  activity  that  we  just  started 
last  week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  great  many  of  these 
items,  representing  millions  of  dollars 
contained  in  this  bill,  are  for  salary  in- 
creases: is  that  correct? 

Mr  STEED.  Most  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment appropriation  bill,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  traditionally  80  percent 
of  their  total  budget  goes  for  salaries  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  people  em- 
ployed in  the  Post  OfBce  and  Treasury 
Departments.  So  when  the  Congress 
granted  the  pay  raise,  it  imposed  a  very 
heavy  burden  upon  the  Department  in 
order  to  meet  these  pay  raise  increases. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But,  this  does  not  in- 
clude a  single  dime  for  the  SI. 6  billion 
pay  increase  that  becomes  effective  au- 
tomatically on  July  1:  is  that  correct? 

Mr  STEED.  That  is  light;  there  is  no 
provision  contained  in  here  for  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  yet  we  are  going  to 
vote  next  week  on  a  tax  increase  bill  that 
contains  a  proviso  purporting  to  cut 
spending  by  S6  billion:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEED.  That  is  the  gentleman's 
under.standing.  However,  I  do  not  know 
if  the  conference  report  has  been  filed  as 
yet  on  that  particular  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  this  is  about  as  in- 
congruous a  situation  as  this  House 
could  possibly  get  in,  having  just  voted 
to  add  S90  million  to  $100  million  for  so- 
called  impacted  schools  in  a  $9  billion 
deficiency  appropriation  bill  here  today, 
and  yet  be  confronted  next  week  with  a 
bill  to  increase  taxes  and  claim  that  we 
are  going  to  cut  expenditures  by  $6 
billion? 

How   nonsensical   can   you   get? 

Mr.  STEED.  The  Treasui-y  Depart- 
ment bill  for  1969  has  already  passed 
the  House  and  we  reached  a  conference 
agreement  today  and  hope  to  have  it  up 
for  consideration  of  the  House  next 
week  That  bill,  when  it  becomes  law. 
will  have  no  increase  contained  therein 
for  salaiT  increases  which  go  into  effect 
next  July.  If  that  does  go  into  effect, 
then  we  will  be  confronted  with  the  prop- 
osition of  an  additional  deficiency  with 
which  to  pay  these  increased  salaries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  going  to  be  verj'  in- 
teresting to  look  at  the  record  of  those 
who  vote  for  a  tax  increase  next  week 
and  compare  that  with  the  vote  today  by 
which  this  bill  is  increased  by  SlOO 
million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  and  that  the  i-emain- 
der  of  the  bill  be  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
most  of  the  remainder  of  the  bill  is  on 
increased  costs  that  were  necessai-y  as 
a  result  of  pay  legislation,  and  I  believe 
that  most  Members  are  familiar  with  the 
general  requirements. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 


the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  the  meaning 
of  the  language  of  section  303  on  page 
61  under  "General  Provisions." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  is  a  provision  that 
was  requested  in  the  budget,  and  It  is 
required.  It  makes  it  possible  to  make 
the  payments  which  are  referred  to  in 
section  301. 

This  provision  was  carefully  screened, 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman  would 
have  any  objection  to  it.  It  just  enables 
the  departments  and  agencies  to  carry 
out  the  law,  and  pay  the  salary  increases 
at  the  rates  that  were  approved  by  the 
Congress. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
LiPscoMBl ,  looked  into  this  rather  deeply, 
and  I  believe  he  could  speak  very  wisely 
on  it  if  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  would 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Under  the  pay  in- 
crease bill  we  passed  last  year,  there  are 
three  increments  to  the  pay  increase. 
The  next  one  is  proposed  to  come  due  on 
July  1. 

Now,  the  President  in  his  total  budget 
figures  included  approximately  $1.6  bil- 
lion for  that  pay  increase,  but  this  has 
not  been  included  in  the  individual  bill. 
This  particular  .section,  section  303,  will 
permit  the  administration  to  make  those 
increases  in  pay  without  going  accord- 
ing to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, which  means  that  they  can  appor- 
tion the  pay  increase  as  it  comes  due  as 
of  July  1.  In  other  words,  the  pay  in- 
crease in  the  1969  fiscal  year  appropria- 
tion act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  that  mean  that  the 
Executive  order  that  was  issued  today, 
or  is  proposed  to  be  issued  very  shortly, 
pronding  for  a  pay  increase  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  as  well  as  the  pay  increases 
for  employees  of  the  legislative  branch, 
is  covered  by  this  language? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  It  is  due  any  time,  if 
it  was  issued  today,  probably  that  is  the 
one  which  conforms  to  a  law  that  we 
passed  last  year,  but  this  will  permit  the 
administration  to  administer  those  pay 
increases  without  having  them  in  each 
and  every  individual  appropriation  act. 
It  will  have  to  come  eventually  with  a 
supplemental  bill  to  cover  it.  which  is 
estimated  to  be  about  $1.6  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  means  an  automatic 
pay  increase? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  When  we  nns.<:ed  the 
pay  increase  bill  last  year  it  was  in  three 
increments,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  hi3  explanation. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  We  have  made  as  sure 
as  it  is  reasonably  possible  to  do  so  that 
the  administration  will  have  to  follow  all 
of  the  provisions  of  the  budget  act,  which 
are  contained  in  section  3679  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes;  that  means  tliat  they 
will  have  to  report  to  Congress  what  they 
have  done. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.MAHONl? 

There  was  no  objection. 

.AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    .MR.    YATE.S 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Y.^TEs:  On  page 
62.  after  line  13.  insert  the  following: 

"None  of  the  funds  in  this  act  shall  be 
available  for  any  expense  in  connection  with 
licensing  the  import  by  any  private  indi- 
vidual or  by  any  nongovernmental  corpora- 
tion, organization,  firm  or  institution  of  any 
surplus  military  nfles,  .shotguns,  pistols  or 
other  firearms,  or  destructive  devices  or  for 
the  expense  of  cle.irance  through  Customs 
by  any  such  importers  of  any  such  surplus 
military  rifles,  .shotguns,  pistols  or  other  lire- 
arms  or  destructive  devices." 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  Members 
may  be  surprised  that  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment to  an  appropriation  bill. 

Yet  any  vehicle  is  proper  if  it  is  the 
only  one  at  hand. 

I  have  been  in  Congress  almost  20 
years.  In  all  that  time,  I  have  not  had 
an  opportimity  to  vote  on  a  House  bill 
regulating  puns,  let  alone  offer  an 
amendment.  The  bill  we  considered  last 
week  was  an  omnibus  bill.  It  was  consid- 
ered under  a  pariiamentarj-  situation 
which  precluded  the  offering  of  any 
amendments.  The  bill  had  to  be  accepted 
or  rejected  in  toto. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  today 
is  to  ban  the  importation  of  surplus  mili- 
tary weapons.  It  would  ban  the  utiliza- 
tion of  Federal  funds  for  licensing  the 
import  of  military  surplus  rifles,  pistols, 
or  other  firearms  by  any  private  indi- 
vidual or  by  any  nongovernmental  orga- 
nization, firm,  or  institution,  or  for  any 
expense  of  clearance  through  customs  of 
any  such  firearms  by  any  such  importers. 
The  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be 
to  stop  all  importation  of  foreign  manu- 
factured militarj'  surplus  firearms,  what- 
ever their  nature.  The  United  States 
would  no  longer  be  "the  dumping  ground 
of  the  castoff  surplus  militaiT  weapons" 
of  any  nation.  There  are  compelling  rea- 
sons why  such  a  ban  is  desirable. 

In  the  most  general  sense,  the  tragic 
events  of  the  past  week  serve  to  under- 
line the  urgent  need  to  limit  the  dis- 
.semination  throughout  society  of  the  in- 
struments of  violence.  As  Senator  Ed- 
ward Kennedy  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  less  than  a  month  ago; 

Tougher  firearms  legislation  is  required  .  .  . 
in  order  that  200,000,000  Americans  can  sleep 
and  walk  and  work  and  play  with  greater 
peace  of  mind.  That  is  the  question  before  us, 
and  the  results  of  the  way  we  answer  today 
will  be  measuerd  In  lives  saved,  robberies 
avoided.  Injuries  prevented  and  snipers  dis- 
armed. If  we  are  really  serious  about  doing 
something  about  crime  and  riots  and  vio- 
lence, here  is  otir  chance. 

I  offer  the  House,  through  this  amend- 
ment, yet  another  chance  to  achieve  the 
purposes  outlined  in  Senator  Kennedy's 
speech  and  urge  them  not  to  let  that 
chance  pass. 

It  is  not  necessai-y  here  to  recite  again 
the  long  list  of  public  opinion  polls,  con- 
ducted among  gun  owners  alike,  that 
overwhelmingly    endorse    strontier    gun 


control  legislation.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
lemind  us  of  the  flood  of  mail  now  pass- 
ing into  our  offices — strong  and  effective 
pun  control.  It  is  difficult  to  take  se- 
riously the  arguments  that  firearms  con- 
trol laws  infringe  on  the  rights  of  the 
average  citizen  when  so  many  average 
citizens  clamor  for  their  passage.  Tlie 
amendment  is  not  offered  as  a  panacea 
for  all  the  destruction  wrought  in  our  so- 
ciety by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  fire- 
arms, but  rather  as  an  improvement  on 
existing  legislation  that  is  clearly  inade- 
quate in  the  light  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  problems  we  face. 

I  hardly  need  remind  you  that  the 
weapon  that  killed  John  F.  Kennedy 
was  an  Italian  military  surplus  rifie. 
Evidence  before  numerous  congressional 
committees  .showed  that  during  a  re- 
cent 5-year  period  there  were  50,745 
cases  where  long  arms — that  is.  rifles 
and  shot  guns — were  used  in  crimes  of 
violence  or  other  illegal  activities.  Tlie 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
limit  in  any  way  the  freedom  of  respon- 
sible sportsmen  to  purchase  weapons  for 
hunting  and  target  shootiiig  is  under- 
standable, but  the  fact  i-emains  that 
those  same  weapons  can  be  used  to  per- 
petrate crimes  of  all  descriptions. 

It  would  be  indeed  fortunate,  for 
sportsmen  and  legislators  alike,  if  rifles 
themselves  and  weapons  "generally  rec- 
ognized as  particularly  suitable  for  or 
already  adaptable  to  sporting  purposes" 
could  be  relegated  to  a  category  that 
was  entirely  exclusive  of  weapons  used 
in  crime.  That  is  not,  unfortunately,  the 
case.  Weapons  that  kill  game  or  ob- 
literate bulls-eyes  arc  just  as  efficient  as 
instruments  of  human  destruction,  as 
v.eapons  designed  especially  for  that 
purpose. 

It  is  also  irrefutable  that  military 
weaponry,  whatever  its  suitability  or 
adaptability  for  sporting  purposes,  is  de- 
signed for  use  in  warfare  against  men. 
When  the  Congress  was  formulating  its 
gun  control  legislation,  it  would  have 
done  well  to  address  itself  not  only  to 
militarj'  weapons  adaptable  to  sport,  but 
also  to  military  weapons  adaptable  to 
criminal  activity. 

Tlie  Department  of  Defense  has  al- 
ve&dy  made  a  policy  decision  that  reflects 
the  judgment  that  it  is  undesirable  to 
make  available  to  the  general  public  sur- 
plus military  weaponrj'  of  any  descrip- 
tion. The  Department  of  Defense  for- 
merly disposed  of  its  siu-plus  firearms 
through  commercial  and  other  private 
channels,  but  has  suspended  all  such 
sales  since  1963.  Moreover,  the  policy  in 
recent  months  calls  for  the  disposal  of 
all  surplus  military  firearms  either 
through  dumping  them  in  the  ocean  or 
in  some  other  way  destroying  them.  If 
the  Department  of  Defense  can  take  such 
drastic  measures  to  keep  militaiy  fire- 
arms off  the  open  market,  the  Congress 
can  certainly  do  no  less.  It  is  certainly  an 
anomalous  situation  when  a  government 
bars  the  sale  of  its  own  militarj'  surplus 
firearms  and  dumps  them  in  the  ocean, 
while  at  the  same  time  continuing  to 
countenance  the  importation  of  foreign 
manufactured  surplus  weaponr>'.  Tliere 
is  more  than  ample  precedent,  then,  for 
the  course  of  action  I  propose  here  today. 
It  is  my  judgment  that  the  sportsmen 


and  property  owners  in  this  Nation  can 
provide  for  their  needs  well  enough 
without  the  availability  of  imported  sur- 
plus military  firearms. 

I  urge  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opixjsition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Yates  I  who  offered  the  amendment.  I 
count  him  my  very  good  friend.  But  I 
oppose  the  amendment.  I  think  he  is 
mistaken  in  his  objectives  in  offering  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  at  the  facts. 
Tliere  are  those  who  seek  pun  registra- 
tion in  the  United  States.  There  are  those 
who  in  final  analysis  want  to  deprive  all 
individuals  of  the  right  to  own  firearms. 
If  you  will  think  on  the  language  now 
before  us,  innocuous  as  it  seems,  the 
language — and  I  quote  from  the  amend- 
ment itself — would  require  that  the 
weapons  covered  by  the  amendment  be 
registered  by  type  and  .serial  number 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  and 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  initial 
retail  purchasers 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
I'cntleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  In  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  YATES.  You  are  reading  the 
wrona  amendment.  Tliat  is  not  the 
amendment  under  consideration.  That 
is  the  one  I  propose  to  offer  next. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Then  both  of  them  are 
bad.  I  am  opposed  to  both  and  both 
should  be  defeated.  They  have  no  place 
in  the  orderly  consideration  of  sound 
legislation. 

The  Congress  has  just  completed  ac- 
tion on  a  handgun  control  bill.  Both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  had  opportunities 
to  consider  and  to  adopt  laniruage  of  this 
type,  but  neither  did  so,  nor  was  the  lan- 
guage recommended  by  any  committee 
of  Congress, 

Tlie  question  of  additional  gun  con- 
trols is  still  before  Congress.  We  have  the 
President's  recommendations.  The  com- 
mittees of  Congress  are  con.sidering  these 
and  other  proposals.  Obviously,  this  is 
not  the  time  and  place  to  adopt  another 
gun  bill.  There  have  been  no  hearings. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  i-equi:ements 
imposed  on  the  departments  of  Govern- 
ment by  this  language.  We  do  not  know- 
how  many  additional  personnel  would  be 
needed.  We  do  not  know  how  much  more 
recordkeeping  and  paperwork  would  be 
lequired.  We  know  that  it  would  be  cost- 
ly because  of  the  additional  requirements, 
but  there  are  no  funds  included.  In  fact 
this  is  a  supremely  useless  gesture  for  it 
applies  to  a  supplemental  bill  for  fiscal 
1968  which  ends  in  less  than  a  month. 

May  I  point  out  that  we  do  have  effec- 
tive laws  which  govern  the  importation 
of  weapons  and.  as  far  as  I  know,  there 
has  been  no  complaint  about  the  opera- 
tion. Surely  there  is  no  requirement  for 
precipitous  and  poorly  considered  action 
at  this  time. 

One  final  thought:  Many  of  the  weap- 
ons which  the  gentleman  proposes  to  bar 
are  good  weapons  which  can  be  procured 
by  lav^--abiding  sportsmen  for  less  money, 
and  that  is  what  they  are  seeking. 

I  would  not  want  to  see  the  House 
rule  out  the  opportunity  for  law-abiding 
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citizens  to  acquire  good  weapons  by  this 
precipitous  action.  It  has  been  con- 
sidered by  no  committee  and  recom- 
mended by  no  committee  of  Congress. 
It  is  before  us  late  in  the  day.  Should  we 
be  swayed  by  the  eloquence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished sponsor  and  by  prejudice 
against  all  weapons  because  of  the  ter- 
rible things  that  recently  have  hap- 
pened, to  adopt  this  unfortunate  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  in  order  that  I  may  ask 
uiiai'!imous  consent  that  the  Clerk  re- 
read Khe  amendment  so  we  may  be  sure 
what  the  amendment  is  that  is  being 
considered? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Unanimous  consent 
is  being  requested  that  the  Clerk  re- 
read the  amendment.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois?  I 

There  was  no  objection.  > 

The  Clerk  re-read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
I  had  quoted  from  the  amendment  which 
will  follow.  It  should  be  significant,  how- 
ever, that  every  objection  I  have  raised 
would  prevail  against  the  pending 
amendment  except  for  my  language  per- 
taining to  registration.  There  is  no  re- 
quirement for  registration  in  the  lan- 
guage which  the  gentleman  has  offered, 
but  every  other  statement  which  I  made 
against  it  holds.  My  argument  in  its 
entirety  will  hold  agamst  the  amendment 
requiring  registration  of  imported  weap- 
ons which  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is 
prepared  to  offer  next.  That  language  is 
even  more  dangerous,  for  it  would  set 
the  beginnings  of  gim  registration.  This 
is  one  step  from  grun  confiscation  and 
denial  of  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
own  weapons  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  relates 
to  the  importation  of  firearms.  The  Pres- 
ident has  sent  down  a  further  message 
this  week  in  regard  to  firearms.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  House  met  this  morning  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  that  message  and 
with  the  hope  of  reaching  an  early  deci- 
sion on  an  additional  bill  having  to  do 
with  firearms.  As  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  I  regret  to  be 
placed  in  the  position  of  concurring  in 
an  action  that  seems  to  me  premature 
and  which  might  -mdercut  the  present 
deliberations  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

It  would  seem  to  me  this  language 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  probed.  Members 
cannot  come  to  a  definite  conclusion  as 
to  its  merit  in  the  next  2  or  3  minutes.  I 
think  the  subject  of  the  amendment 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  and  carefully 
studied  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  by  the  House,  or  by  the  appro- 
priate legislative  committee.  I  think  that 
a  committee  might  very  probably  incor- 
porate any  worthwhile  provision  of  the 
amendment  in  legislation  dealing  with 
the  general  subject.  We  ought  to  deal 
with  this  subject,  not  in  piecemeal,  but 
meet  it  head  on  In  a  well-crucLfied  bill 
and  not  In  a  hastily  drawn  limitation  on 
an  appropriation  bill. 


I  am  not  arguing  for  or  against  the 
objectives  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, but  I  am  arguing  against  the  time- 
liness of  the  consideration  of  this  sort  of 
provision  in  a  very  limited  time  period 
here  on  the  floor,  without  hearings  or 
deliberate  committee  consideration. 

Mr,  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man over  the  years  and  recently  has 
been  a  very  firm  advocate  of  economy 
and  of  maintaining  a  sound  balance  of 
payments.  It  is  not  true,  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  it  will  help  the  balance 
of  payments  of  the  United  States?  Does 
not  ever>-  little  bit  help? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  an  amend- 
ment in  that  respect  would  be  very  in- 
significant, of  course.  Besides,  the  main 
thrust  of  the  amendment  is  firearms 
control  and  registration,  not  balance  of 
payments.  We  want  to  be  sure  that  we 
take  the  right  action  with  respect  to  this 
matter  through  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee, which  in  this  case  would  seem  to  be 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  fMr.  Yates  1. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision I  demanded  by  Mr.  Yates  )  there 
were — ayes  60,  noes  96. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Yates:  On  page 
62,  after  line  13.  insert  the  following: 

■None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  .<;hall  be 
available  for  any  expense  in  connection  with 
the  clearance  through  customs  or  licensing 
the  import  by  any  private  individual  or  by 
any  nongovernmental  corporation,  organiza- 
tion, firm  or  Institution  of  any  rifles,  shot- 
guns, pistols,  or  other  firearms  which  are  not 
registered  by  type  and  serial  number  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  initial  retail  purchasers 
of  which  are  not  subsequently  furnished  to 
said  Commissioner." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill,  requiring  additional 
duties,  not  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  as  to  the  point  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  makes.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  not  additional  duties 
imposed  on  any  of  the  officials  of  Gov- 
ernment here.  Such  additional  duties  as 
may  be  imposed  are  those  which  are 
usually  required  in  connection  with  land- 
ing passports  or  information  of  that 
kind. 

In  this  case  the  information  which  is 
to  be  submitted  is  not  by  the  collector  of 
customs  but  by  the  individuals  who  im- 
port the  gims. 

Insofar  as  additional  duties  are  con- 


cerned, if  there  are  any  additional  duties, 
they  are  not  of  a  kind  which  would  be 
subject  to  that  rule. 

For  example.  I  cite  the  case  that  ap- 
pears in  "Hinds'  Precedents,"  volume  4, 
No.  4002,  where  the  case  under  considera- 
tion was  one  where  an  appropriation  was 
limited  for  payment  of  the  expenses  of 
certain  judges  unless  on  an  itemized 
statement.  In  that  case  there  was  a  re- 
quirement for  itemization.  In  that  case 
the  Chair  at  that  time  overruled  the 
point  of  order  which  was  made. 

This,  I  submit,  is  a  similar  case,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  suggest  that  the  point 
of  order  should  be  overruled. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  in- 
terpret the  amendment  the  Commission- 
er of  Customs  would  be  required  to  as- 
sume the  further  responsibility  of  regis- 
tration, of  keeping  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  initial  retail  purchasers, 
and  so  on,  as  set  forth  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  amendment.  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  this  is  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill  and  that  it  does  require  these 
additional  duties  not  heretofore  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN  '  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Mich- 
igan> .  The  Chair  is  prepared  to  lule  on 
the  point  of  order. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  speaks  of  firearms 
which  are  to  be  registered  by  type  and 
serial  number  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs.  However,  the  amendment  does 
not  purport  to  establish  a  system  of  reg- 
istration to  be  maintained  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Customs  and  it  seems  to  the 
Chair  merely  requires  that  this  informa- 
tion be  furnished  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Customs  along  with  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  initial  retail  purchasers. 

The  Chair  therefore  would  interpret 
the  amendment  as  not  imposing  any  ad- 
ditional duties  of  a  ministerial  sort  upon 
the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  but  rather 
upon  the  importer  or  holder  of  the  li- 
cense. 

The  Chair  therefore  overrules  the  point 
of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  my 
very  good  friend,  for  whom  I  have  pro- 
found respect,  argue  to  the  House  about 
the  horrors  of  gun  registration. 

What  is  it  about  guns  that  makes  them 
."^o  sacred,  so  inviolable?  Is  a  gun  such 
a  glorious  and  beautiful  thing  that  to 
register  it  would  somehow  blemish  its 
beauty  or  detract  in  any  way  from  its 
legitimate  utility?  Granting  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  more  than  50  million 
euns  in  the  United  States  are  used  for 
sport  or  personal  protection,  one  won- 
ders nonetheless  what  it  is  about  them 
that  should  make  them  immune  to  regis- 
tration, or  how  such  registration  would 
interfere  with  their  use.  Registration  is, 
to  be  sure,  somewhat  of  a  bother,  but 
then  >o  is  getting  shot,  or  robbed,  or 
assaulted  with  a  firearm.  If  I  had  my 
choice.  I  would  prefer  to  be  bothered  by 
a  little  red  tape. 

But  Is  registration  so  terrible?  Auto- 
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mobiles — even  sports  cars  are  registered, 
and  we  all  know  the  love  lavished  on  a 
Porsche,  or  a  Mercedes  or  an  Alpha 
Romeo  by  a  sports  car  buff.  And  what 
about  dogs?  Dog  lovers  register  their 
pets  faithfully— and  that  registration 
usually  involves  attaching  to  the  ani- 
mal's collar  a  cheap-looking  metal  tag. 
Why  should  a  dog  have  to  haul  around 
with  him  such  an  imattractive  badge  of 
identification?  Because  society  demands 
a  measure  of  protection.  Dogs  perform 
certain  positive  social  functions — they 
provide  companionship,  flush  and  re- 
trieve game  and  sometimes  even  track 
down  criminals.  But  those  functions 
pro\ide  for  canines  no  exemption  from 
registration,  because  some  dogs  do  bite — 
and  some  also  carry  disease  which 
threatens  the  personal  safety  of  our 
citizens. 

Guns  neither  carry  disease  nor  bite, 
but  they  kill  and  maim  thousands  of 
.Americans  every  year,  in  addition  to  the 
other  functions  they  perform.  There  is 
no  valid  reason  why  a  single  gun  in  this 
country  should  be  exempt  from  registra- 
tion. The  choice  between  avoiding  a  small 
inconvenience  and  taking  suijstantive 
.steps  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  violence 
by  firearms  is  no  choice  at  all.  I  .shed  no 
tears  for  the  firearms  manufacturers  or 
eun  lobbies  whose  prosperity  they 
think— without  reason  in  my  opinion — 
might  in  some  way  be  diminished  by 
thorough  firearms  registration  measures. 
But  I  have  sympathy  for  the  thousands 
of  families  across  our  Nation  that  each 
vear  are  forced  to  bear  the  burden  of 
urief  resulting  from  the  uiichecked,  un- 
licensed dissemination  of  firearrrus 
throughout  our  society. 

Our  refusal  to  enact  meanincful  fire- 
arms control  legislation  has  the  effect  of 
.sanctioning  violence.  In  no  other  civil- 
ized nation  in  the  world  does  the  gun 
enjoy  such  freedom  from  reasonable  re- 
straints as  in  the  United  States  so  fla- 
grant is  its  immunity  that  an  editorial 
columnist  in  one  of  the  Chicago  news- 
,)apers  has  facetiously  suggested  that  the 
torch  in  the  Statue  of  Liberty's  hand  be 
replaced  by  a  pistol.  This  is  grisly,  un- 
funny suggestion  to  be  sure,  but  so  Is 
the  grisly  and  protected  gun. 

We  took  a  step  last  week  to  curb  the 
hand  gun's  excesses.  We  ought  to  take 
the  same  step  for  all  other  guns.  We 
ought  to  be  committing  outselves  to 
creating  the  kind  of  national  environ- 
ment in  which  such  a  thought  would 
never  occur.  The  rhetoric  that  resounds 
in  this  Chamber  deploring  violence  is 
made  hollow  and  meaningless  by  the 
reluctance  of  Congress  to  take  .substan- 
tive action  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  in- 
.struments  of  death  and  desti-uction.  The 
amendment  I  propose  today  would  re- 
r.uire  the  registration  by  type  and  serial 
number  of  all  rifles,  shotguns,  pistols, 
and  other  firearms  imported  into  the 
United  States  and  the  names  of  the  first 
retail  purchaser  inscribed.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  estimates  that  last 
year  alone  the  United  States  imported 
239.141  rifles,  221,667  shotguns,  and  747,- 
013  pistols  and  revolvers.  Imported  fire- 
arms accounted  for  more  than  40  percent 
of  the  total  U.S.  consumption  of  guns  in 
1967,  according  to  the  best  estimate  of 


the  Commerce  Department.  This  amend- 
ment would  be  a  major  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  universal  registration  of  firearms 
and  I  urge  you  to  support  it. 

The  amendment  that  I  propose  today 
would  require  the  registration  by  type 
and  serial  number  of  all  rifles,  shotguns, 
pistols,  and  other  firearms  brought  into 
the  United  States  and  the  name  of  the 
first  retail  purchaser  inscribed  with  the 
Collector  of  Customs.  That  would  give 
the  police  an  opportunity  to  act.  I  point 
out  to  you  in  connection  with  the  death 
of  Senator  Kennedy  that  the  criminal  or, 
rather,  the  alleged  criminal  who  killed 
him  was  identified  by  his  family  from  a 
picture,  but  if  by  some  chance  he  iiad 
escaped,  leaving  the  gun  behind  him, 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California, 
he  would  nevertheless  have  been  found, 
because  that  gun  was  registered  and  the 
police  were  able  to  go  to  the  person  whose 
name  they  had  and  find  that  the  person 
whose  name  was  registered  had  given 
the  gun  to  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  the  lime  or 
the  place  to  write  legislation  on  this  very 
important  subject  of  gim  control.  The 
matter  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  That  committee, 
as  I  understand  it,  met  today  for  the 
pui-pose  of  trying  to  take  eai'ly  action  on 
legislation  involving  this  important 
subject. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  the  passage  of  this 
amendment  might  lead  some  people  to 
believe  the  Congress  had  really  dealt 
comprehensively  and  substantively  with 
gun  control  legislation,  which  in  my 
opinion  would  be  erroneous. 

The  pending  amendment  says  that 
none  of  the  funds  in  this  act  shall  be 
available  for  examining,  licensing,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fluids  contained  in 
the  pending  bill  are  designed  to  deal  with 
gun  importations.  There  are  other  funds 
available,  previously  appropriated,  that 
could  be  used.  The  amendment  applies 
only  to  this  pending  supplemental  bill, 
the  main  thrust  of  which  expires  at  the 
end  of  this  month.  Therefore,  this  is  un- 
feasible and  not  substantial. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  pass  this  sort  of  tempo- 
rary legislation  which  none  of  us  can 
completely  and  definitively  interpret 
hcrf>Dn  the  floor.  There  are  many  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor  of  the  House  who  are 
favorable  to  some  .^ort  of  more  effective 
action  with  respect  to  control  of  firearms. 
This  matter  ought  to  be  eiven  a  thoi-ough 
liearing  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  or  any  otlier  appropriate  legis- 
lative committee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  No  funds  are  provided 
in  the  pending  bill  for  gun  control,  but 
nonetheless  the  amendment  applies  only 
to  funds  in  this  bill.  Why  take  that  posi- 
tion, since  it  seems  ineffective  in  the  cir- 
cumstances? To  do  so  might  tend  to  mis- 
lead and  prevent  due  consideration  of 
the  subject. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 


Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  cries  again 
for  inaction.  When  will  we  act?  The  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  .said  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  would  be  the 
opening  wedge.  Yes,  it  would  be  an  open- 
ing wedge,  an  opening  wedge  for  reason- 
able restraints  on  the  use  of  the  deadly 
weapons  which  threaten  our  society.  It 
is  time  that  Congress  took  .steps  to  heed 
the  demand  of  the  American  people  for 
protection  from  the  growing  menace  of 
guns,  both  pistols  and  long  guns. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  journey  of  1.000 
miles  begins  with  a  single  step.  This 
amendment,  meager  as  it  is,  represents 
the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  adequate 
gun  control. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquii-y. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BATTIN .  In  view  of  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair,  or  the  chaiiman  I  Mr.  Mahon  I 
raising  a  point  of  order.  I  recall  that  the 
Chair  said  that  this  did  not  require  reg- 
istration or  keeping  of  books. 

In  light  of  the  argument  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  in  speaking  for 
his  amendment.  I  wonder  if  it  is  pos.sible 
for  the  Chair  to  reverse  iUself.  and  sus- 
tain the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  YATES.  The  parliamentary  in- 
quiry comes  too  late,  does  it  not? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  Chair  is  not  going  to  interpret 
the  amendment  for  the  gentleman  from 
Montana.  The  gentleman  from  Montana 
is  ijerfectly  capable  of  doing  so. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

A.S  we  all  know,  the  administration 
had  hoped  to  bring  out  the  new  gun  bill 
today,  but  unfortunately  by  a  vote  of 
16  to  16  in  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, the  committee  declined  to  report 
the  new  Celler  bill— the  administration's 
new  firearms  bill. 

Another  \ote  will  be  taken,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  on  the  20th  of  this  month.  In 
view  of  that  delay  it  seems  to  me  that 
since  the  public  is  urging  action  at  this 
time,  and  we  are  all  aware  of  it.  we  are 
all  getting  flooded  with  mail,  that  this 
amendment  is  an  opening  wedge.  It 
would  merely  call  for  the  registration  of 
imported  weapons.  I  think  we  can  use 
the  term  used  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  that  it  is  an  "open- 
ing wedge.  "  and  that  it  is  a  small,  little 
opportunity  for  us  in  the  House  to  ex- 
press our  sentiments  on  what  I  would 
call  today  as  the  overriding  issue  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  luge  adoption  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  assume  the  gentleman 
would  agi-ee  that  there  is  no  money  in 
this  pendinc  bill  relating  to  weapons 
control,  and  that  since  the  amendment 
only  says  that  none  of  the  funds  in  the 
pending  bill  s'lall  be  used,  and  so  forth, 
the  amendment  would  not  really  pro- 
hibit the  licensing  of  imported  weapons, 
and  so  forth,  unless  funds  for  the  pur- 
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pose  were  appropriated  In  the  pending 

bill. 

So,  it  seems  to  me  the  amendment  is 
ineffective.  We  must  not  mislead  our- 
selves or  the  American  public.  We  should 
leave  the  resolution  of  this  matter  to  a 
more  deliberate  occasion  before  we  take 
action. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  cry  of  delay,  delay,  leave  it  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarj-.  I  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  20  years  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  not  brought  us  in  a 
bill  that  would  provide  gun  control  legis- 
lation. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  funds 
in  here  for  the  Office  of  the  Collector  of 
Customs:  there  are  funds  in  here  that  are 
made  available  as  a  result  of  the  release 
of  funds  of  the  Economy  Act  of  last  year. 
There  is -action  that  can  be  taken  m  this 
bill.  Do  not  be  misled  by  the  blandish- 
ments of  my  dear  friend,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  but  he  is  not  telling  the 
truth  when  he  says  that  this  is  not  a 
meaningful  gesture.  This  is  a  meaning- 
ful act.  And  this  House  ought  to  50  on 
record  in  support  of  control  of  guns  be- 
yond the  proposition  adopted  last  week. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  remind  the  House  of  the 
testimony,  and  as  to  what  happened  in 
our  committee,  where  the  Commissioner 
referred  to  the  illicit  arms  that  came  into 
this  countr>-  from  foreign  countries  in 
packages,  and  where  the  customs  service 
conducted  a  test  on  this  very  question? 

Mr.  YATZS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  customs  service  re- 
counted to  our  committee  that  it  had 
taken  a  10-percent  sampling  of  the  mail 
coming  back  from  Vietnam,  on  mail  that 
was  coming  through  customs,  and  there 
were  arms,  there  were  rifles,  there  were 
shotguns,  there  were  knives,  hand  gre- 
nades, bazookas,  all  kinds  of  weapons 
that  were  coming  through  the  mail,  and 
which,  incidentally,  can  still  be  imported, 
ammunition,  rifles,  shotguris  can  still  be 
imported.  But  that  was  just  a  sampling 
of  what  happened  on  1  day  on  what  was 
coming  back  to  the  United  States  through 
customs. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  interested  in  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  fMr,  McCarthy].  I  would  like  to 
ask  him  whether  or  not  the  administra- 
tion bill  about  which  he  was  talking, 
that  was  introduced  yesterday  and  the 
print  of  which  was  first  made  available 
sometime  late  yesterday  afternoon  con- 
tains a  provision  for  gun  legislation. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  My  understanding  is 
that  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  am  very  glad  that 
the  gentleman  made  that  statement  be- 
cause we  were  talking  about  gim  regis- 
tration, by   the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 


Now  I  could  not  help  but  note,  being 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  that  the  state- 
ment was  made,  that  there  has  not  been 
any  gun  legislation  out  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  for  20  years. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  And  there  has  not 
been. 

Mr.  Mcculloch,  now  for  those  20 
vears  the  party  on  the  gentleman's  side 
of  the  aisle  has  been  in  the  majority  on 
that  committee. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
about  which  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IS  talking,  and  was  in  the  corridors 
giving  advice  this  morning — I  repeat — 
came  into  the  House  late  yesterday.  It 
was  before  the  committee  this  morning 
and  It  was  not  read  either  by  line  or  by 
paragraph  or  by  sentence  or  by  title.  The 
unbelievable  procedure  was  sought  to  re- 
port that  bill  out  with  no  hearings  what- 
soever and  without  even  reading  the  bill. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  not 
acting  on  important  legislation  in  that 
careless  fashion. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  me  to  reply? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  asked  the  gentle- 
man, does  the  gentleman  know  whether 
or  not  the  Attorney  General  did  know 
tliat  this  supplemental  \^-as  coming  up? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  win  the  gentleman 
>ield  for  a  reply? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  have  asked  tne 
gentleman  a  question,  did  the  Attorney 
General  know  it? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  am  not  aware  of 
what  the  Attorney  General  knew  about 
this.  But  this  bill  which  I  cosponsored 
today  is  basically  along  the  same  lines 
as  the  original  Celler  bill. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
do  not  yield  further  since  I  only  have  2 
minutes  remaining  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  this  observation. 

Essentially,  gun  legislation  goes 
through  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  These  are  amendments  of  the 
National  Firearms  Act  of  1934  and  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
held  extensive  public  hearings  on  this 
legislation  back  in  1965.  The  administra- 
tion witnesses  were  unable  to  tell  us  what 
the  law  enforcement  had  been  in  this 
area  and  they  were  told  to  report  back 
after  they  had  made  a  thorough  investi- 
gation. There  has  never  been  a  reporting 
back  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

I  might  say  while  on  this  subject,  as 
I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  last 
week,  the  gun  that  Oswald  received  to 
shoot  the  President  could  not  have  been 
obtained  if  these  laws  were  being  en- 
forced. Nor  could  Martin  Luther  King's 
assailant  have  gotten  that  weapon  if  the 
laws  on  the  books  were  being  enforced. 

The  administration  had  better  get 
around  to  trying  to  enforce  the  laws  that 
we  already  have  before  we  are  able  to 
understand  how  we  are  going  to  go  ahead 
and  tighten  up. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  we  were  able  to 
prevent  this  undue  haste  in  taking  action 


on  this  legislation  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciai-y  this  morning.  Without  any 
intention  to  delay  the  consideration  of 
that  legislation  after  that  unfortunate 
and  unjustified  speedy  action  was  taken, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  finally  declared 
that  the  bill  would  be  up  for  further 
hearings  on  the  20th  of  June. 

I  would  be  very  pleased  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  or  people  who  are  in- 
terested in  approving  legislation  that  will 
be  effective  will  make  that  known  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  MaiTland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  course  of  this  debate 
an  unfortunate  attempt  has  been  made 
to  point  a  finger  of  shame  or  blame  at 
some  committee  of  this  House  or  on  orie 
of  our  national  political  parties  for  being 
dilatory  in  the  passage  of  gun  control 
legislation  over  the  past  20  years. 

I  have  not  been  a  Member  of  this 
House  for  20  years  and  so  I  cannot 
testify  as  to  everything  that  happened 
here  during  that  entire  period.  I  can. 
however,  testify  as  to  the  events  that 
occurred  today  and  which  reflect  great 
credit  on  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  1  Mr. 
McCuLLOCKl.  I  refer  now  to  the  events 
that  the  gentleman  mentioned  in  his  re- 
marks but  which  the  gentleman  dt- 
.scribed  with  a  modesty  that  prevented 
the  House  from  gaining  a  clear  picture 
of  the  role  that  he  himself  played. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  by  his  restraint  and  his  timel.v 
action,  preserved  the  opportunity  of  the 
90th  Congress  to  debate  and  vote  on  such 
legislation  this  year.  It  was  his  motion  to 
reconsider  the  committee  vote  that  kept 
the  subject  aUve  for  this  year,  and  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  said,  it  is 
here  and  now  that  concerns  us  tonight. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  asked  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  to  yield  because  I  wanted  to 
say  to  him  that  over  the  last  20  years  my 
party  did  have  the  majority  except  for 
one  Congress,  the  83d  Congress,  when 
the  Republicans  were  in  power.  We  have 
our  sins  for  having  been  the  majority 
party  and  having  done  nothing  about 
gun  control  in  that  period.  But  you  have 
failed  your  responsibility  as  well,  be- 
cause you  Republicans  did  nothing  in 
the  83d  Congress.  That  was  your  sin  and 
your  failure.  You  had  2  years  to  take 
action  and  you  did  nothing.  And  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  made  no  recom- 
mendation for  such  control. 

But  why  talk  of  the  past.  We  are  here 
today  and  both  parties  have  the  oppor- 
tuni'^y  to  do  something  today.  What  will 
the  Republicans  do  today?  How  will  you 
vote  on  the  amendment  today?  You  have 
a  responsibility  today.  How  will  you  vote? 
You  ought  to  vote  for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  decline  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois; even  though  it  may  be  a  faltering 
step,  it  is  a  slightly  meaningful  move  in 
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the  right  direction.  The  time  has  come  to 
do  something.  I  think  what  we  ought  to 
call  this  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  is  a  name  that  could 
be  shared  with  his  colleague  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Findley].  This  is  nothing  more 
than  a  domestic  Findley  amendment.  I 
have  sat  here  and  listened  to  Findley 
amendments  offered  one  after  another 
that  would  prevent  exports  from  the 
United  States  from  falling  into  the  wrong 
hands,  so  that  they  may  not  be  used  to 
kill  American  soldiers  and  overthrow 
free  government  in  the  world.  If  it  is 
right  to  do  that,  how  much  more  right 
is  it  to  take  simple  precautions  to  pre- 
vent the  import  of  foreign  munitions 
manufacturers  from  falling  into  hands 
in  this  country  that  could  be  used  to 
point  the  weapons  to  secure  the  over- 
throw of  this  Government  and  the  kill- 
ing of  public  officials  and  the  spread  of 
crime  and  disorder  in  this  country? 

What  are  we  seeking  to  protect  here? 
Americans  or  the  free  import  of  foreign 
munitions  manufacturers?  Why  is  it 
wrong  to  find  out  where  the  guns  are 
going  in  this  country?  The  largest  arms 
cache  I  have  seen  lately  that  has  been 
unearthed  by  the  police  was  in  the  hands 
of  such  groups  as  the  Revolutionary 
Action  Movement.  Are  my  friends  anx- 
ious to  see  that  the  Revolutionary  Action 
Movement  will  be  able  to  secure  a  greater 
importation  of  firearms  in  order  to  over- 
throw the  Government  of  this  country? 

Are  we  afraid  to  let  guns  be  registered 
so  that  they  can  go  in  this  country  to 
protect  those  elements  in  our  society 
that  would  do  that,  and  they  could  get 
more  guns? 

I  would  like  this  amendment  to  be 
called  the  Yates-Findley  amendment, 
for  the  amendment  would  protect  Amer- 
ican lives.  American  citizens,  from  ex- 
ports of  foreign  munition  manufacturers 
that  are  coming  in,  cargo  by  cargo,  and 
are  falling  into  wanton  hands  to  be  u.sed 
for  any  purpose  to  disrupt  the  peace, 
order,  and  tranquillity  of  this  country. 
If  we  are  anxious  to  restore  domestic 
tranquillity  in  this  country,  let  us  begin 
by  doing  with  these  gims  what  we  do 
about  prize  cows,  prize  pigs.  and.  yes. 
even  the  registration  of  little  children 
by  the  Public  Health  Service. 

What  is  wrong  with  finding  out  where 
the  guns  are  going?  If  we  know  where 
they  are,  we  may  be  able  to  do  something 
to  stop  the  flow  of  deadly  weapons  into 
hands  that  should  not  have  them,  not 
those  designed  for  the  protection  of 
their  own  lives,  but  those  who  have 
heinous  plans  to  use  these  guns  abor- 
tively and  without  any  regard  to  our 
Constitution,  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

If  you  do  not  care  about  protecting  the 
citizens  from  foreign  imports  and  muni- 
tion importers  in  this  coimtry.  for  God's 
sake,  find  out  where  the  gims  are  going 
before  you  find  out,  looking  up  into  the 
gallery,  that  an  importer  took  away  your 
last  chance  to  vote  for  pun  legislation. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  Yates  amendment,  but  I  would 
like  to  set  the  record  straight  as  to  the 


gun  legislation  before  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee. 

Gun  legislation  was  for  the  first  time 
assigned  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
the  90th  Congress.  The  chairman,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  minority  leader, 
held  hearings  in  the  spring  of  the  first 
session.  We  tried  for  a  number  of  months 
to  arrive  at  a  consensu.s.  Admittedly,  we 
have  failed  up  to  this  time.  It  has  not 
been  because  of  a  lack  of  interest  or  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  either  the  Judiciai-y 
Committee  chairman  or  the  ranking 
minority  member. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  our  com- 
mittee will  report  favorably  H.R.  17735 
on  June  20  with  .support  by  a  substantial 
number  of  members  on  both  sides  in 
that  committee,  and  tliat  we  may  then 
bring  tlie  bill  to  the  floor  promptly  so 
that  the  American  people  through  their 
elected  representatives  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  deal  with  this  difficult 
matter, 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr,  Chainnan,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  bill  and  all  amend- 
ment tliereto  be  now  closed 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
tnc  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  1  Mr.  Yates  I. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vi.sion  'demanded  by  Mr.  Yates )  there 
were — ayes  76.  noes  132. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  Hou.se  with  an 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass, 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  t-o. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  rcstimed  the  chair, 
-Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  17734 1  makine  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for  other  pur- 
IX).ses.  had  directed  him  to  reiwrt  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendment  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  226,  nays  133.  not  voting  74, 
as  follows; 

[Roll  No.   176] 

YEAS— 226 


Abbitt 

Earlnp 

Blar.tor 

Adams 

Barrett 

B'.atnik 

Addabbo 

Battlr. 

BogRE 

Anderson, 

Belcher 

Boland 

Tenn. 

Bennett 

Brademas 

Andrews. 

Berry 

Brasco 

N.  Dak. 

BevU! 

Brinkley 

Aspir.all 

Blester 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Poage 

Brown,  Cailf , 

Henderson 

Podell 

Brown.  Mich, 

Hicks 

PoS 

Brown,  Ohio 

Holifield 

Pollock 

Broyhill,  Va 

Hosmer 

Price.  III. 

Burke.  Ma&s. 

Howard 

Rallsback 

Burleson 

Hunu'ate 

Randall 

Burton,  Calif 

Ichord 

Ree? 

Burton,  Utah 

Jacobs 

Held,  N  Y. 

Button 

Jarman 

Relnecke 

Byrne.  Pa, 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Rhodes.  Ariz 

Carey 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rhodes.  Pa, 

Clark 

Jones,  N.C, 

Roberts 

Clausen, 

Kastenmeler 

Rod 1  no 

Don  H. 

Kazen 

Ho^•ers.  Colo, 

Clawson,  Del 

Keith 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Cleveland 

Kleppe 

Rosenthal 

Cohelan 

Klurzynskl 

Roush 

Colmer 

Kupferman 

Roybal 

Conte 

Langen 

Rumsfeld 

Corman 

Leggctt 

Rupp€ 

Cunningham 

Leiiiion 

Ryan 

Daniels 

Lipscomb 

St  Germain 

Davis.  Ga. 

Lloyd 

St  Ont-e 

Delaney 

McCarthy 

S.'hweiker 

Dellenback 

McCloiy 

Srhwengel 

Dent 

McCloskey 

Scott 

Dickinson 

McCulIoch 

Shriver 

DifBS 

McDonald, 

Sikes 

Dole 

Mich. 

Si.'-k 

Dow 

McFall 

Skubltz 

Downing 

Macdonald, 

Smith,  Calif. 

Dulski 

Mass 

Smith.  Okla. 

Duncan 

Machen 

Snyder 

Eckhardt 

Madden 

Springer 

Edmondson 

Mailhard 

Steed 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Stetper.  Ariz. 

EilberR 

Mathias,  Md. 

Stephens 

Esch 

Matsunaya 

Stratton 

Evans.  Colo, 

May 

Stubblefteld 

Everett 

Meeds 

Stuckev 

Pascell 

Meskll: 

Taft 

Fisher 

Miller,  Calif. 

Talcott 

F.-'aser 

MiiL-^h 

Taylor 

Filedel 

Mink 

Teapue,  Calif 

Fultor,  Fa 

Mir  shall 

Tender 

Fuqua 

Mlze 

Thompson,  Ga 

Gallagher 

Montgomery 

Tiernan 

Ga.nnatz 

Morris.  N  Mex 

Tunney 

Gathings 

Morse,  Mass 

Udall 

Gibbons 

Morton 

Utt 

Gonzalez 

MoEher 

Vrtn  Deerlln 

Gray 

Moss 

Waldie 

Green   Pa, 

Murphy.  N  V, 

Walker 

Griffiths 

Natcher 

Wampler 

Gubser 

Nedzl 

Watson 

Gude 

Nichols 

Watts 

Gurney 

Nix 

Whalen 

Hacar. 

O'Hara,  Mich, 

White 

Haipern 

Olsen 

Wldral! 

Hamilton 

O'Neill  Mass 

Wiggins 

Hammer- 

Ottinger 

WlUor,  Bob 

schmidt 

Patman 

Wil-on, 

Hanlev 

Pepper 

Charles  H 

Hanna 

Perkins 

Winn 

Hansen.  Wash 

Pettis 

Wolff 

Hardy 

Phllbln 

Wylle 

Harsha 

Pickle 

Wyman 

Hathaway 

Pike 

Young 

Hawkins 

Pirnle 

NAYS— 133 

Adair 

Dw>-er 

King.  NY. 

Albert 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Kornegay 

Anderson,  i:! 

Edwards.  La. 

Kuykendall 

Arends 

Eshleman 

Kyi 

Ashley 

Fallon 

L.ird 

Ashmore 

Firdley 

Landrum 

Bates 

Fino 

Latta 

Betts 

Flood 

Lone.  Md. 

Blackburn 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

. Lukens 

BoUiri: 

Fountain 

McClure 

Bray 

Frelinghuysen 

McDade 

Brock 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

MrEwen 

Broomfield 

Oalinanakls 

MacGregor 

Bi-oyhin,  N  C 

Goodllng 

Mahon 

Buchanan 

Gnffin 

Marsh 

Burke.  Fla. 

Gross 

Martin 

Bvrnei,  Wis. 

G rover 

Michel 

Cabell 

Halev 

Miller.  Ohio 

Cahill 

Hall 

Mills 

Casey 

Halleck 

Monasran 

Cederberg 

Harvev 

Moorhead 

Chamberlain 

Hays 

Morgan 

Clar-c\ 

Heckler,  Maes. 

Myers 

Collier 

Hortoii 

Nelsen 

Conable 

Hull 

OKonskl 

Corbett 

Hunt 

P.usman 

Cramer 

Hutchinson 

Patten 

Culver 

Irwin 

Pool 

Curti.s 

Joelscn 

Pryor 

Davis,  Wis. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Qule 

Denr.ey 

Jonas 

Quiilen 

Devlne 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rarict 

Dowdj 

Kee 

Reid,  1:1 
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Relfel 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roblsop. 

Rogers.  F'.a 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Sai.dman 

Sattertleld 

Say'.or 

Sohadeberg 

Srherle 
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Schneebeli 
Selden 

Shipley 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Siilllvan 

Thomson.  Wis 

Tuclc 

UUman 

NOT  VOTING— 74 


Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Waggormer 

Watklns 

Whalley 

Whltenor 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Zablockl 

Zlon 


Abernethy 

A:  drews.  Ala. 

Anniinzlo 

Ashbrook 

Ayres 

Bell 

Bir.gham 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bush 

Carter 

Celler 

Conyers 

Cowger 

Daddario 

Dawson 

de  '.a  Garza 

Derwinsk; 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Erlenborn 

Evlrs.  Tenn. 

Farbsteln 

Felghan 


Flynt 
Foley 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Oardr.er 
Getty  s 
Giaimo 
Gilbert 
Goodell 
Green.  Oreg. 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrison 
Hebert 
Helstoskl 
Herlong 
Holland 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kelly 

King.  Calif. 
Kirwan 
Kyros 
Lone.  La. 
McMillan 
Mayne 


Moore 
Murphy,  111. 
G'Hara,  111. 
ONeal.  Oa. 

Pelly 

Price,  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Resnlclc 

Rivers 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rortenkowsltl 

Scheuer 

Smith.  N,T. 

Staggers 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Vander  Jagt 

Whltten 

Williams.  Pa. 

W.IUs 

Wright 

Wvdler 

Zwach 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The   Cleric   announced   the   following 
pairs; 

Mr  Cellar  Atth  Mr  Bow. 

Mr  Rivers  with  Mr  Ayres 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mrs  Keliv  with  Mrs  Bolton. 

Mr.  Boon'ey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr   Felly.  i 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr  Bell.  I 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr  Carter 

Mr  Dorn  with  Mr  Ashbrook. 

Mrs  Green  ol"  Oregon  with  Mr   Cowger. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  wi:h  Mr   Gardner. 

Mr  Annunzio  with  Mr   Hansen  of  Iowa, 

Mr.  Felghari  with  Mr,  Williams  of  Penn- 
svlvanla. 
'  Mr  WlUis  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr  Dingell  with  Mr  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Price  of 

Texas. 

Mr.  Farbstem  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Polev  WTth  Mr,  Goodell. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Derwmski. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr  Bush. 

Mr  Herlong  WTth  Mr.  Murphy  of  Iliinols. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr  Resnick  with  Mr,  Conyers, 

Mr,  King  of  California  wnth  Mr,  Bingham. 

Mr,  Abernethy  with  Mr,  Flynt. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  ."Mabama  with  Mr.  Helstoski. 

Mr  Scheuer  with  Mr,  Donohue. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Ronan. 

Mr,  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana.  ■ 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr  Kyros.  I 

Mr,  Whltten  with  Mr  Karsten. 

Mr  Wright  with  Mr,  K.arth, 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey. 

Mr  He'o'ert  with  Mr  Holland. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  changed  his  vote  from 
'"nay"  to  'yea." 

Mr.  RARICK  changed  his  vote  from 
"vea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  WIGGINS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Wr. 
.A.LBERT  I .  The  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT    OFFERED    BV     MR.     JONAS 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  oppo.sed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its 
present  form. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Jonas  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  17734.  to  the  Committee  on  .Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  324.  nays  33.  answered 
"present"  3,  not  voting  73,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.   177] 
YEAS— 324 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  111. 

Anderson, 

Tenn 
Andrews. 
N  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
.Asplnall 
Banng 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Ben  nett 
Belts 
Bevill 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton.  Utah 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byn.es,  Wis. 

Cahlll 

Carey 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 
Don  H. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Conte 


Corbett 

Corman 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga. 

Delaney 

Denuey 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Fine 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

FMlton,  Pa. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallfianakls 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gathings 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Ciriffln 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Gurney 

Hagan 

Haley 

HaUeck 


Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Har.5en.  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Havs 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hoimeld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

King,  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kuykendail 

Kvl 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Letcgett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Uoyd 

Long.  Md. 

Ltikens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFall 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 


MacGregor 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

MalUlard 

Marsh 

Martin 

.Mathlas.  Calif 

Mathlas.  Md, 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

MefkiU 

Miller.  Calif, 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris.  N.  Mex 

Morse.  Mass. 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Podell 


N,Y, 


Brown,  Calif, 

Burton.  Calif. 

Button 

CabeU 

Collier 

Con  able 

Convers 

Curtis 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Dow 


Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  111. 

Pryor 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld.N  Y. 

Relfel 

Relrecke 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodse,  Pa. 

Rleele 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterneld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Srherle 

Schwelker 

Schwergel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snvder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

NAYS— 33 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Gross 
Hall 

Hawkins 
Jonas 
Jones,  Mo. 
Kastenmeler 
Kupferman 
McClure 
Michel 
Mills 


Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stel«er  Wis 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzei 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waidle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 
Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

■Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 


Mosher 

O'Konskl 

Qule 

Rees 

Reld.  111. 

Reuss 

Robison 

Rosenthal 

Ryan 

Schneebeli 

Vanlk 
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ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 3 


Adams 


Abernethy 

-Andrews.  Ala. 

.Annunzio 

Ashbrook 

Ayres 

Bell 

Berri,- 

Blrzham 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bush 

Carter 

Celler 

Cowger 

Daddario 

Dawfon 

de  la  Garza 

Derwinskl 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Erlenborn 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Farbsteln 

Felgl'an 


Dlggs 

NOT  VOTING- 

Flynt 
Ford. 

William  D, 
Gardner 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gilbert 
Goodell 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrison 
Hebert 
Helstoski 
Herlong 
Holland 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kelly 

King.  Calif. 
Kirwan 
Kyros 
Lav.'z.  La. 
McEwen 
McMillan 
Mayne 
Moore 


Hutchinson 
-73 

Murphv.  HI. 

O'Hara,  111. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Pelly 

Price,  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Resnick 

Rivers 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rostenkowski 

Scheuer 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Teafue.  Tex. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Vander  Jagt 

Whltten 

Williams,  Pa. 

Willis 

Wright 

Wydler 

Zwach 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote; 

Mr.   Hebert   far,   with   Mr.   Adams   against. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  for,  with  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son agaln.st. 

Mr.  Ayres  for,  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Penn- 
sylvania against. 


Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr,  Bow. 

Mr  Rivers  with  Mr  Berry. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mrs.  Bolton, 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr    Moore. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr,  Pelly, 

Mr,  de  \d  Garza  with  Mr,  Bell, 

Mr,  McMillan  with  Mr   Carter, 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr,  Ashbrook 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Cowger 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Gardner, 

Mr.  Annunzio  with  Mr,  Han.sen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Felghan  w\th  Mr,  McEwen 

Mr,  Willis  with  Mr,  Vander  Jagt, 

Mr,  O'Hara  of  Illinois  with  Mr,  Mayne, 

Mr,  Dingell  with  Mr,  Erlenborn, 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Price  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr,  .Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Zwach 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Cioodell 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr    Derwinskl. 

Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr,  Dawson  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  King  of  Calilornla  with  Mr.  Bingham, 

Mr,  Abernethy  with  Mr,  Flynt 

Mr,  .Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr,  Helstoski, 

Mr,  Scheuer  v.'ith  Mr,  DoiKihue, 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr,  Ronan, 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Kyros. 

Mr.  Whltten  v.'ith  Mr.  Karsten. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Hebert].  If  he  had  been  present  he 
would  have  voted  "yea.  "  I  voted  "nay."  I 
withdraw  mv  vote  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  William  D.  FordI.  If  he 
had  been  present  he  would  have  voted 
"yea.  '  I  voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote 
and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed,  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
1968. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNUAL  COMPARISON  OF  FEDERAL 
SALARIES  WITH  THE  SALARIES 
PAID  IN  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  'H.  DOC. 
NO.  327) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  forward  herewith  the  annual  com- 
parison of  Federal  salaries  with  the  sal- 
aries paid  in  private  enterpri.se,  as  pio- 
vided  by  section  5302  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

The  report,  prepared  by  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, compares  the  present  Ffderal  .-stat- 
utory salary  rates  with  average  salary 
rates  paid  for  the  same  levels  of  work  in 
private  enterprise  as  reported  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  Bulletin  No. 
1585,  National  Survey  of  Professional, 
Administrative.  Technical,  and  Clerical 
Pay.  June  1967. 

In  addition,  the  report  develops  July 
1968  adjustments  in  statutoi-y  salary 
.schedules  which  the  President  is  direct- 
ed to  make  under  .section  212  of  PL.  90- 
206,  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967. 

Also  transmitted  is  a  copy  of  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  promulgating  the  adjust- 
ments of  statutory  .'-alary  rates  to  be- 
come effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pav  period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1. 
1968. 

Public  Law  90-206  provides  that  com- 
parable adjustments  shall  be  made  by 
administrative  action  of  appropriate  of- 
ficers, in  the  salary  rates  of  employees 
of  the  judicial  and  legislative  branches 
and  tho.se  of  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  County  Committee 
employees. 

Lyndon  B  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  June  11,  1968. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  fui  ther  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  bill  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R.  17325.  -An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  r&spect  to  adver- 
tising in  a  convention  program  of  a  na- 
tional political  convention;  and 

HJ.  Res.  1298.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  National  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence  to  compel  the 
attendance  and  te.stimonv  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  evidence. 


DIRECTIVE  OP  THE  SPEAKER.  U.S. 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
IMPLEMENTING  THE  SALARY 
COMPARABILITY'  POLICY  IN  1968 
FOR  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES REQUTRED  BY  SECTION  212 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  SALARY  ACT  OF 
1967 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  directive  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  imple- 
mentinc  the  salary  comparability  !X)licy 
In  1968  for  officers  and  employees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  required  by 
.•section  212  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967; 
Directive   of   the   .Speaker.   U.!3.   House   of 

REPRE-ENT-\Tn-ES,  IMPLEMENTIN'G  THE  SAL- 
,«,RY  COMPAR\BILITT  POLICY  IN  1968  FOR  OF- 
FICERS   AND    Employees   of   the    House   of 

REPRESENT,\TrVES   REQUIRED    BY    .SECTION    212 

OF  THE  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  and  dutv  vested 

in  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 

Representatives  by  section  212  of  the  Federal 

Salary  .4,01  of  1967  (81  Stat.  634;  Public  Law 


90-206:  5  U.S.C.  5303,  note)  to  Implement  the 
salary  comparability  policy  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 5301  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  in  the 
year  1968  for  personnel  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  rates  of  pay  of  personnel  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  whose  pay  Is 
disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  adjusted  as  follows: 

Implementation  op  Salary  Comparabilitt 
Policy  in  1968  fob  Personnel  of  the 
HovsE  op  Representatives 

Section  1  Subject  to  sections  216  and  225 
of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (81  Stat. 
638.  642:  Public  Lbw'90-206;  2  U.SC.  60e-14, 
note;  2  U.S.C.  351-361),  the  per  annum  gross 
rate  of  compensation  ( basic  compensation 
plus  additional  compensation  authorized  by 
lawt  of  each  employee  whose  compensa- 
tion-— 

( 1 1  Is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and 

1 2 1  Is  fixed  at  a  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion plus  additional  compensation  author- 
ized by  law. 

Is  Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  per- 
centage Increase  In  such  per  annum  gross 
rate  of  compensation  of  such  employee  as 
provided  in  the  following  table  of  Increases 
in  compensation: 

Table  of  incTeases  in  per  anmim  gross  rates 
of  compensation  i  ba.stc  compensation 
plus  additional  compensation  authorized 
by  law) 

Percent 

of 
increase 
Per  annum  basic  rate  of  compensation: 

Not  more  than  $4,000_- 5.85 

Not  less  than  $4,005  but  not  more 

than  $4.500 6 

Not  less  than  $4,605  but  not  more 

than    $5,000 6.5 

Not  less  than  $5,005  but  not  more 

than  85.500 7 

Not  less  than  $5,505  but  not  more 

than  $6.000. 7.5 

Not  less  than  $6,005  but  not  more 

than  $6.500 8 

Not  less  than  S6,505   but  not  more 

than  $7.000 -.     8.  5 

Not  less  than  $7,005  but  not  more 

than    $7,500 9 

Not  less  than  $7,505  but  not  more 

than  $8.000 9  5 

Not  less  than  $8,005  but  not  more 

than  $8.500 10 

Not  less  than  $8,505  but  not  more 

than    $9.000 10.5 

Not  less  than  $9,005  but  not  more 

than  $9.500_ -.   11 

Not  less  than  $9,505 11.5 

Sec.  2.  Subject  to  sections  216  and  225  of 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (81  Stat.  638, 
642:  Public  Law"  90-206;  2  U.S.C.  60e-14, 
note;  2  U.S.C.  351-361),  the  single  per  an- 
num gross  rate  of  compensation  of  each  of- 
ficer or  employee,  except  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee to  whom  Section  3  or  4  of  this  di- 
rective applies,  whose  compensation — 

(1)  is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representntives. 

1 2)  IS  fixed  at  a  single  per  annum  gross 
rate,  and 

i3)  IS  Increased  by  section  214(b)  of  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (31  Stat.  635; 
Public  Law  90^206;  2  U.S.C.  60e-14fb) ) 
is  increased  by  an  amount  which  Is  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  increase  provided  by 
section  1  of  this  directive  in  that  per  .an- 
num gross  rate  of  compens-ation  (basic  com- 
pensation plus  additional  compensation  pro- 
vided by  law)  in  ettect  immediately  prior  to 
July  1,  1968,  of  an  employee  to  whom  ."sec- 
tion 1  iipplies — 

(A)  which  Is  equal  to,  or 

(D)  if  not  eqail  to.  is  the  highest  such  jjer 
.'innum  ^ross  rate  of  compensation  (basic 
compensation  plus  additional  compensation 
.authorized  by  law)  which  is  nearest  in 
.amount  to. 
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the  single  per  annum  trross  rate  of  compensa- 
tion. In  effect  immediately  prior  to  such  date, 
of  the  officer  or  employee  whose  compensa- 
tion Is  referred  to  in  subparagraphs  ill.  (2> . 
and  (3»  of  this  sentence. 

Sec.  3-  I  a  I  The  single  per  annum  gross  rate 
of  compensation  of  the  position  referred  to 
In  House  Resolution  904.  Eighty-eighth  Con- 
gress, enacted  into  permanent  law  by  section 
103  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation 
Act.  1966  1 79  Stat  281;  Public  Law  89-91), 
ihall  continue  in  elTec:  until  the  effective 
date  of  the  first  adjustment,  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  directive.  In  the  per 
annum  rate  of  compensation  of  the  officers 
described  In  the  first  sentence  of  section 
eoiiai  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended  (79  Stat.  1120:  Public 
Law  89-301:  2  USC  31). 

( bi  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  such 
first  adjustment,  the  single  per  annum  gross 
rate  of  compensation  of  the  position  referred 
to  in  such  House  Resolution  904  shall  be  in 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
per  annum  rate  of  comp»;nsatlon  of  the  of- 
ficers described  in  the  first  sentence  of  such 
section  601  (a I  as  changed  by  such  first  com- 
pensatloh''adJxastment  therein,  or  as  changed 
by  each  compensation  adjustment  therein 
following  such  first  compensation  adjust- 
ment, as  then  currently  applicable,  as  the  per 
annum  gross  rate  of  compensation  of  such 
position  as  m  effect  Immediately  prior  to  the 
applicable  adjustment  in  the  per  annum  rate 
of  compensation  of  such  officers  bears  to  the 
per  annum  rate  of  compensation  of  such  of- 
ficers as  In  effect  Immediately  prior  to  such 
applicable  adjustment 

ici  Subsections  (ai  and  ibi  of  this  section 
sh.iU  be  ;n  effect  with  respect  to  the  position 
referred  to  in  such  House  Resolution  904 
only  so  long  as  such  position  is  held  by  the 
Incumbent  thereof  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  directive. 

Sec.  4  The  single  per  annum  gross  rate 
of  compensation  of  each  office  or  position 
referred  to  m — 

(1)  House  Resolution  909,  Eighty-ninth 
Congress,  enacted  into  permanent  law  by 
chapter  VI  cf  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1967  (80  Stat.  1064:  Public  Law 
89-697),  or 

(2)  section  214fe)  of  the  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967  (81  Stat.  636:  Public  Law  90-206: 
2  use.  74a-2). 

shall  be  a  single  per  annum  gross  rate  equal 
to  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for  Level  III 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  in  section  5314  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  5.  In  order  to  preserve  and  continue 
the  pay  relationships  existing  immediately 
prior  to  July  1.  1968.  between — 

(1)  positions  on  the  United  States  Capi- 
tol police  force  and  on  the  United  States 
Capitol  telephone  exchange,  respectively, 
the  compensation  for  which  Is  disbursed  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and 

(2)  positions  on  such  police  force  and 
telephone  exchange,  respectively,  the  com- 
pensation for  which  is  disbursed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate. 

the  respective  single  per  annum  gross  rates 
of  compensation  of  personnel  on  such  police 
force  and  telephone  exchange,  respectively, 
whose  compensation  Is  disbursed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
increased,  subject  to  sections  216  and  225  of 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (81  Stat.  638. 
642:  Public  Law' 90-206:  2  USC.  60e— 14, 
note:  2  USC.  351—361),  by  respective 
amounts  equal  to  the  respective  amounts 
of  the  Increases  provided  in  the  year  1968 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
under  section  212  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act 
of  1967  (81  Stat.  634:  Public  Law  90-206: 
5  use.  5303.  note),  in  corresponding  rates 
of  compensation  for  personnel  on  such  po- 
lice force  and  telephone  exchange,  respec- 
tively, whose  compensation  is  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


Sec.  6.  Tlie  per  annum  rate  of  compensa- 
tion for  each  compensation  step  of  each 
compensation  level  ( HS  level)  of  the  House 
Employees  Schedule  (HS)  under  the  House 
Emplovees  Position  Classification  Act  (78 
Stat.  1079-1084:  Public  Law  88-652:  2  USC. 
291  and  following)  i=i  increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  percentage  Increase  In  such  per 
annum  rate  as  provided  in  the  following 
table  of  increases  In  the  rates  of  compensa- 
tion of  such  schedule: 
Table   of  increases   in   per   annum    rates  of 

compensation    of    the    House    Employees 

Schedule 

Percent 

of 
Per  annum  rate  of  compensation :      insn  ranee 

HS  level  1.  2.  3,  4.  5,  6.  or  7 5  85 

HS  level  8 6.  2 

HS   level  9 6  5 

HS  level  10 --- —     7 

HS  level  11 8 

HS   level    12 9 

HS  level  13 10 

Sec.  7.  Subject  to  sections  216  and  225  of 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (81  Stat  638. 
642:  Public  Law  90-206:  2  U.S.C.  60e-14  note: 
2  U.S.C.  351-361).  the  single  per  annum  rate 
of  compensation  in  effect  immediately  prior 
to  July  1,  1968,  of  each  employee  whose  com- 
pensation— 

( 1 )  is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives, 

( 2 )  is  fixed  on  the  basis  of  a  saved  rate, 
and 

(3)  Is  increased  by  section  214(c)  of  tiie 
Federal  Salarv  Act  of  1967  (81  Stat.  636: 
Public  Law  90-206:  2  U.S.C.  293c), 

is  increased  by  a  percentage  which  is  equal 
to  the  percentage  provided  by  section  6  of 
this  directive  for  increases  in  the  rates  of 
compensation  for  the  compensation  steps  of 
that  compensation  level  of  the  House  Em- 
ployees Schedule  in  which  the  position  of 
such  employee  Is  placed. 

Sec.  8.  House  Resolution  1015,  Ninetieth 
Congress,  adopted  January  15,  1968,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "maximum  rate 
authorized  by  Level  5  of  the  Executive  sched- 
ule by  Public  Law  90-206"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for 
Level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  In  section 
5316  of  title  5,  United  States  Code". 

Sec.  9.  The  additional  compensation  pro- 
rided  by  this  directive  for  personnel  whose 
per  annum  compensation  is  fixed  at  a  rate 
of  basic  compensation  plus  additional  com- 
pensation authorized  by  law  shall  i)e  con- 
sidered a  part  of  basic  pay  for  the  purposes 
of  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  civil  service 
retirement. 

Sec.    10.   The   provisions  of   this   directive 
shall  become  effective  on  July  1,  1968, 
John  W.  McCormack, 

Speaker    US.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER,  Without  objection,  the 
ciirective  will  appear  In  the  Journal  of 
to(iay. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REINECKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from 
California,  House  Resolution  1187,  which 
is  a  travel  resolution  in  comiection  with 
the  international  labor  orsanization  con- 
ference in  Geneva  will  be  called  up 
tomorrow. 

In  addition,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Steed  I  has  advised  that  he 
will  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
Treasury.  Post  Office  Department  appro- 
priation bill  tomorrow,  which  will  be  the 
first  conference  report.  I  believe,  on  a 
ma.ior  appropriation  bill  for  the  year. 

Two  conference  reports  may  be  called 
up  from  tlie  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Then  the  bill,  H  R.  12639,  vessels,  pas- 
senger, operating  differential  sub.sidy  and 
H,R.  15190  with  reference  to  the  canal 
connecting  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Study  Commission. 

Beyond  that  the  program  .so  far  as  I 
know  at  this  time  will  continue  as  pre- 
viously announced,  and  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  taking  this  time  .so  that 
Members  could  be  advised  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
BALANCE  OF  WEEK 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  if  he  will  advise  the  House  of  any 
changes  in  the  program  and  what  the 
progi-am  is  through  the  balance  of  this 
week. 


FIFTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 
OF  INDIANA  SCHOLARSHIP 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
troubled  times  it  is  indeed  refreshing  to 
hear  good  and  kind  things  said  about 
people — and  I  am,  of  course,  referring  to 
our  distinguished  Speaker's  remarks  con- 
concerning  Father  Flaherty. 

It  is  also  good  to  see  some  of  the 
fine  and  decent  people  in  this  country 
honored.  Yesterday  afternoon  I  was  pres- 
ent when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  honored  many  distinguished 
young  scholars  of  this  country.  It  was 
an  impressive  ceremony. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  few  minutes  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives' time  to  describe  the  Wash- 
ington scholarship  trip  for  high  school 
juniors  which  we  have  begun  in  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Indiana.  It  is 
a  program  by  which  we  are  honoring  our 
own  scholars. 

It  seems  to  me  that  good  government 
stems  from  an  abiding  and  eager  interest 
in  government  on  the  part  of  all  our 
citizens — and  that  this  interest  should 
staru  at  an  early  age. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  initiated  the  "Fifth 
District  Scholarship  Trip  to  Washing- 
ton." Through  this  program  I  hope  to 
bring  the  educational  advantages  of  my 
congressional  office  closer  to  students, 
their  families,  and  the  communities  in 
my  district.  Service  groups  and  civic- 
minded  citizens  have  been  invited  to  lend 
their  support  by  sponsoring  the  students. 


And  I  might  add,  they  responded  most 

enthusiastically. 

On  Sunday,  June  9,  the  first  of  three 
L'roups  arrived  at  Wa.shington  National 
Airport  to  begin  a  3 '2-day  introduction 
to  what  goes  on  in  Washington.'  Their 
schedule  is  so  planned  that  the  students 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  actively 
learn  about  the  executive,  legislative, 
judicial,  and  administrative  processes  of 
our  Government.  They  will  meet  with 
Representatives  and  Senators  of  both 
political  parties,  view  sessions  of  the 
Hou.se  and  the  Senate,  .speak  with  a 
Peace  Corps  representative,  attend  a  De- 
partment of  State  foreign  policy  briefins, 
\isit  the  Supreme  Court,  and  hear  the 
procecdincs  of  a  congressional  hearing. 

We  hope  and  believe  that  this  will  be 
a  rare  opportunity  for  the  students  to 
get  firsthand  answers  to  questions  raised 
in  their  high  school  s^overnment  classes. 
We  hope  they  will  return  not  only  with 
some  answers,  but  with  a  continued  in- 
terest in  the.se  proce.sses  of  government. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
the  names  of  the.se  specially  selected, 
capable  students  who  are  participating 
in  this  program  which  promises  to  offer 
an  unusual  and  educational  "inside"  look 
at  how  our  Government  works: 

Tom  Cooke,  Northwestern  High  School, 
Kokomo,  Indiana. 

Wesley  Wright,  Oak  Hill  High  School,  Con- 
verse. Indiana, 

Rod  Porrer,  Pendleton  High  School,  Pen- 
dleton. Indiana. 

Franklin  Wilson,  Bluffton  High  School, 
Bluffton,  Indiana. 

Mike  Wilburn.  Osslan  High  School,  Ossian, 
Indiana. 

Rex  Richards,  Anderson  High  School,  An- 
derson, Indiana. 

Jan  Leatherman.  Huntington  County  Com- 
munltv  High   School,   Huntington,  Indiana. 

Denise  Stohler,  MarklevlUe  High  School, 
Markleville.  Indiana. 

Lyn  Means,  Western  High  School,  Russia- 
Mile,  Indiana. 

Barbara  Baumgartner,  South  Adams  High 
.School.  Berne.  Indiana, 

Mary  Ann  Reynolds,  Bellmont  High  School, 
Decatur,  Indiana, 

Barbara  Amick,  Pendleton  High  .School. 
Pendleton,  Indiana. 


move  in  that  direction  .  .  Or  we  can  make 
an  effort  to  understand  as  Dr.  King  did— to 
replace  violence— the  violence  that  has  .spread 
across  our  land — with  compassion  and  love. 

Robert  F.  Kennedy  certainly  had  suffi- 
cient rea.son  to  be  bitter  but  he  cho.se  to 
replace  violence  with  the  compassion  and 
love  that  prevailed  throughout  his  dis- 
tinguislied  life. 

We  can  replace  violence  with  com- 
pas.sion  and  love.  Let  us.  for  his  sake, 
choo,se  to  do  so.  Let  us  in  the  wise  words 
of  Father  Farley  begin  'a  pe<iple's  march 
against  violence  and  anarchy."  To  do 
otherwi.se  would  be  to  disregard  the  mes- 
.sage  of  love,  understanding,  and  concern 
for  others  given  to  us  .so  eloquently  in 
the  form  of  the  life  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  some  other  words 
of  Robert  F.  Kennedy: 

This  motive  must  guide  us:  to  tame  the 
savagene.ss  of  man  and  make  gentle  the  life 
of  the  world. 


EULOGY  OF  SENATOR  ROBERT  F. 
KENNEDY  BY  REV.  JOHN  F.  FARLEY 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
privileged  to  assist  at  a  concelebrated 
Mass  held  at  Our  Lady  of  Providence 
SeminaiT  in  Warwick,  R.I,  on  Thursday, 
June  6,  at  which  time  a  very  eloquent 
eulogy  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  was 
delivered  by  Rev,  John  F.  Farley. 

In  his  poignant  remarks.  Father  Far- 
ley, a  member  of  the  faculty  at  the  semi- 
nary, quoted  the  late  Senator  when  lie 
commented  upon  the  assassination  of  his 
good  friend  Dr,  Martin  Luther  King. 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  said  at  that 
time: 

You  can  be  filled  -^vith  bitterness,  with 
hatred,  with  a  desire  for  revenge  .  .  .  We  can 


For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  in- 
clude Father  Farley's  eulogy,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  7  edition  of  the  Prov- 
idence Vi.sitor.  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Seminary  Tribute  Paid  Senator  Kennedy 
(Note. — The  following  oulogy  was  delivered 
Thunsday  morning  by  Rev.  John  F.  Ptirley, 
a  member  of  the  faculty  at  Our  Liidy  of 
Providence  Seminary,  at  a  concelebrated  Mass 
held  there  prior  to  the  seminivry  graduation 
exercises  ) 

Sometime  during  those  eerie  hours  when 
our  jn'ief-shot  nation  was  waking  Dr  Martin 
Luther  King.  Senator  Robert  Fnincls  Keii- 
nedv  spoke  these  words: 

■■A  man  who  dedicated  his  life  to  love  and 
to  justice  lies  dead.  You  may  ask:  Where 
is  our  country  going?  What  are  we  to  do 
now?  .  .  .  Tliere  are  two  ways  of  answering, 
I  think  .  .  .  You  can  be  filled  with  bitterness, 
with  hatred,  with  a  de.slre  for  revenge.  .  . 
We  can  move  m  that  direction  ...  Or  we 
can  make  an  effort  to  understand  as  Dr.  King 
did — to  replace  violence — the  violence  that 
has  spread  across  our  land — with  compas- 
sion and  love." 

Now.  Just  ,1  few  months  later,  the  Senator. 
himself  a  man  dedicated  to  like  causes,  lies 
dead.  Men  whose  livelihood  turns  on  their 
tooling  of  words — the  newsman,  commenta- 
tors, and  ix)liticians — have  filled  the  air- 
waves and  the  papers  with  the  expected  shock 
and  condolences  and  the  unanswerable  ques- 
tions. Nothing  they've  offered  .=eems  nearly 
.so  appropriate  as  Senator  Kennedy's  own  re- 
flection It  is  one  of  those  rare  pieces  of  ad- 
vice, because  it  was  not  only  offered  to  others 
but  lived  by  the  man  himself, 

Robert  Kennedy  v%-as  assuredly  a  man  of 
compassion.  He  had  that  deep  sympathy,  that 
feeling  for  others  which  his  martyred  brother 
had:  that  Christ-Uke  "comp.asslon  for  the 
multitude"  (Mk,  8:2  1  which  may  well  be  his 
family's  greatest  treasure  He  made  manifest 
his  "effort  to  understand."  A  very,  very  rich 
man.  he  became  acutely  sensitive  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  poor.  I  can  still  see  him.  coat 
slung  over  his  shoulder,  trudging  behind  the 
mule  cart  along  Atlanta's  .■-un-stung  streets 
in  the  unschedulPd  Poor  Man's  march,  a  bob- 
bing beacon  of  white  on  a  sea  of  black  be- 
reavement. And  neither  he  nor  the  p(X)r  he 
mourned  with  felt  anything  out  of  place 
with  his  being  right  there!  Many  of  his  age 
are  disheartened  by  the  Generation  Gap  that 
■separates  them  from  the  nation's  youth,  even 
from  their  own  children.  In  his  "effort  to 
understand.'  he  was  moving  to  bridge  that 
gap.  as  only  a  man  of  compassion  can.  With 
his  deep  sense  of  mission,  he  often  became 
impatisnt  with  the  slow  pace  of  legislative 
response  to  people's  needs.  But  even  there. 
he  could  understand:  he  insisted  in  the  May 
1967  Interview  by  Roger  Mudd  that  his  fel- 


low senators  were  the  finest  group  of  men 
anvwhere  In  public  life  He  despised  brutality 
and  violence  He  had  a  keen  awareness  of 
the  dangers  he  laced,  even  a  premonition  of 
what  did  happen  to  him.  But  there  was  no 
fear  that  could  keep  htm  from  .seeking  out 
his  brothers  whose  'Joys  and  hopes."  whose 
"griefs  and  anxieties"  he  must  share. 

He  loved  his  brothers.  "He  lived  in  them; 
he  felt  with  thpm  and  for  them  (the  phrase 
is  Newman's):  he  was  anxious  about  them: 
he  gave  them  help:  and  in  turn  he  looked 
for  comfort  from  them." 

It  is  no  gesture  toward  canonization,  but 
simply  to  offer  one  human  being's  notice  of 
another,  when  I  .say  that  his  compassionate 
effort  bears  the  mark  of  beatitude  Men  who 
had  never  heard  the  words  from  Matthew  5 
could  grant  that  he  was  'poor  m  spirit." 
"meek  and  merciful."  a  "promoter  of  peace." 
one  who  did  "hunger  iind  thirst  for  Jus- 
tice." who  "suffered  persecution  in  the  cause 
of  right" 

Back  in  1963.  Bobby  Kennedy  borrowed 
from  Romeo  and  Juliet  some  lines  to  speak 
of  his  brother's  tragic  end  I  trust  he  would 
allow  their  re-use  this  heart-aching  day  in 
1968: 

"Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little 
stars:  and  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven 
so  fine,  that  all  the  world  will  be  in  love 
with  night:  and  pay  no  worship  to  the  gar- 
ish sun."  (R.&J.in,2) 

As  planned,  yesterday  evening  by  our 
Bishop,  this  Mass  was  to  be  offered  for  Sen- 
ator Kennedy's  recovery  and  lor  the  health 
of  our  nation  The  changed  circumstances 
have  not  altered  the  urgency  of  that  second 
intention.  I  must  resist,  I  suppose,  the 
temptation  to  dwell  on  group  or  mass-guilt; 
yet  I  cannot  escape  the  chilling  and  terrible 
fact  that  men  who  refused  to  live  by  the 
sword  are  cut  down  by  it:  that  we  who  have 
prided  ourselves  for  being  the  promised 
land,  the  new  Jerusalem  for  other  lands' 
peoples,  must  in  some  measure  hear  the 
reproach  delivered  to  the  old  Jerusalem  "You 
kill  the  prophets  and  stone  those  who  are 
sent  to  you." 

We  need  something  more,  I'm  afraid,  than 
gun-laws  and  commissions,  however  neces- 
sary these  mav  be.  We  need  a  deep  national 
re-assessment  "of  the  place  of  law  and  duties 
and  riehts.  We  need  a  new  people's  march— 
a  people's  moral  march  against  violence  and 
anarchy. 

One  man's  life  and  death  SHOULD  In- 
fluence us  icf.  Epistle  of  today's  Mass).  But 
thus  far— I  wonder!  'Let  us."  an  our  Presi- 
dent pleaded  la.st  night,  "for  God's  sake  re- 
solve to  live  under  law." 

We  gather  here  at  this  altar,  a  people  who 
believe  in  eternal  life  In  God's  power  to 
ral.se  man  from  every  dying.  We  pray  In  this 
.reason  of  Pentecost  to  the  "Father  of  the 
poor"  to  "heal  our  wounds  .  .  to  wash  the 
stains  of  guilt  away."  (Scq.)  May  I  lay  that 
belief  and  that  prayer  on  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's grave  as  our  fragile  piece  of  rose- 
mary, the  bittersweet  symbol  of  an  un- 
dying love  and  a  death-superior  compassion. 
I  wish  1  could  give  some  comfort  to  those 
who  loved  him  most,  to  his  "star-crossed" 
family.  In.stead.  I  mu.st  again  take  some- 
thing from  them — from  Jackie's  prayer  card, 
the  prayer  that  is  in  all  cur  hearts: 

"Dear  God,  please  take  care  of  your  serv- 
ant, Robert  Francis  Kennedy:  and  please. 
jilea.se!  take  care  of  this  country  he  loved 
and  served  so  well  " 


VETO  OF  OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL 
AND  SAFE  STREETS  ACT  URGED 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  re'vise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
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to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  after  the  passage  of  the  so-called 
antlcrime  bill.  Chairman  W.^yne 
AspiNALL  and  I  requested  President 
Johnson  consider  a  veto  of  this  ill-con- 
sidered measure. 

Today,  in  furtherance  of  our  request  I 
have  prepared  the  following  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  President,  setting  forth 
a  bill  of  particulars. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

June    U,    1968. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  i 

President  of  the  United  States,  | 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  writing  to 
urge  that  you  veto  the  so-called  Omnibus 
Grinne  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  recently 
passed  by  Congress 

This  Act  win  contribute  neither  to  crime 
control  or  safe  streets.  It  represents  an  un- 
reasonable and  an  unthinking  response  to 
a  series  of  problems  that  require  careful, 
sober  thought  and  good  Judgment.  The  Act 
reflects  none  of  these  qualities. 

We  do  not  serve  the  worthy  goal  of  pre- 
sen'ing  supremacy  of  the  law  by  enacting 
bad  law.  Diluting  the  constitutional  pro- 
tection of  the  Individual  against  compulsory 
Belf-lncrtmlnatlon.  Is  bad  law.  The  Act 
blatantly  attempts  to  overturn  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  elucidating  this 
protection  and  this  right.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  under  the  Military  Code  of  Justice. 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  have  long 
been  entitled  to  the  rights  which  this  oor- 
tlon  of  the  Act  would  abolish  for  the  civilian 
population.  For  example.  Article  31  of  the 
Military  Code  provides,  in  part,  that  no  per- 
son accused  or  suspected  of  an  offense  may 
be  Interrogated  without  Srst  being  Informed 
of  the  nature  of  the  accusation  and  being 
advised  that  he  does  not  have  to  make  any 
statement. 

This  section  has  been  in  the  code  since 
1956.  It  Is  ironic  and  perhaps  a  measure  of 
the  time  that  final  enactment  of  the  so-called 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Sale  Streets 
Act  would  strip  away  from  civilians  rights 
guaranteed  to  military  personnel. 

Authorizing  wiretapping  and  bugging  in 
cases  not  involving  the  national  security,  is 
bad  law.  You  yourself.  Mr  President,  have 
previously  gone  on  record  opposed  to  such 
injudicious  government  activities.  The  mul- 
titude of  violations  of  privacy  which  this  act 
would  permit  cannot  be  Justified.  They  can 
only  be  explained  as  an  example  of  legisla- 
tive hysteria.  Instead  of  attempting  to  legal- 
ize invasions  of  privacy  we  ought  to  be  seek- 
ing ways  to  "exercise  the  full  reach  of  our 
constitutional  powers  to  outlaw  electronic 
bugging  and  snooping."  as  you  stated  in  your 
State  of  the  Union  address  last  year. 

The  Act.  Mr.  President,  is  a  defective  and 
perverse  effort  to  cope  with  some  of  the  most 
serious  problems  this  Nation  has  ever  faced. 
But  these  diverse  problems,  including  orga- 
nized crime,  civil  riots  and  disorders,  the 
excessive  traffic  in  guns,  and  the  need  to  assist 
local  law  enforcement  agencies,  cannot  be 
effectively  dealt  with  by  taking  S  giant  steps 
toward  a  police  state. 

Again,  we  urge  you  to  veto  the  so-called 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act.  I 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am  | 

Sincerely  yours,  ' 

Henrv  B  Gonz.^lez.  John  Moss.  Richard 
Bollinc.  Fr.^iNK  Clark.  Patsy  Mink. 
Don  Fraser  John  Conyers.  Jeff 
CoHELAN,  Jerome  W\ldie.  Robert  Leg- 
GETT.  Robert  Kastenmeier.  Charles 
DicGS,  Phillip  Bl-rton.  Ed  Roybal. 
Don  Edw.ards,  Tom  Rees,  George 
Brown,  Jr.,  Wayne  Aspinall,  William 
Ryan,  Henry  Reuss. 


TAX  RAISERS  LED  BY  TAX  DODGER 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Sterling  Tucker,  executive 
director  of  the  Washington  Urban 
League,  as  organizer  of  the  June  19 
•Solidarity  Day"  march  by  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Campaign  against  the  American 
people  is  deplorable. 

For  Sterling  Tucker — the  leader  of  the 
movement  to  raise  taxes — is  a  tax  dodger. 
He  apparently  believes  in  you  and  me 
paying  taxes,  but  does  not  believe  in  pay- 
ing taxes  himself. 

Tucker  pleaded  "no  contest"  and  was 
convicted  in  1959  of  charges  of  income 
tax  evasion  by  a  Federal  court  in  Cleve- 
land of  failure  to  pay  $1,661  in  taxes  be- 
tween 1951  and  1954.  At  that  time  he 
was  executive  director  of  the  Urban 
League  in  Canton.  Ohio.  His  sentence 
was  a  $500  fine  and  a  1-year  suspended 
sentence  with  a  5-year  probationarj' 
period. 

I  include  several  news  clippings  to 
follow ; 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.i   Evening  Star. 

Dec.  24.   19661 
Tlcker    Gets    Income    Tax    Case    Pardon — 

Johnson   Expunges    1959   Conviction  for 

Evasion   in   Ohio 

Sterling  Tucker,  executive  director  of  the 
Washington  Urban  League,  has  been  granted 
a  Christmas  Eve  pardon  of  his  conviction 
on  charges  of  income  tax  evasion,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  announced  yesterday. 

Tucker.  42,  pleaded  no  contest  and  was 
convicted  in  1959  by  a  Federal  court  in 
Cleveland  of  failure  to  pay  $1661  in  taxes 
during  the  period  between  1951  and  1954. 
At  the  time  he  was  e.xecutive  director  of 
the  Urban  League  In  Canton,  Ohio. 

On  Dec.  5.  1959,  Tucker  was  sentenced  to 
pay  a  $500  fine  and  given  a  one-year  sus- 
pended sentence.  He  was  placed  on  proba- 
tion for  five  years.  The  fine  was  paid  and 
Tucker  was  discharged  from  probation  in 
1961. 

The  petition  to  President  Johnson  seek- 
ing the  pardon  bore,  as  character  references, 
the  names  of  three  of  Washington's  most 
prominent  Negro  leaders:  District  Commis- 
sioner John  B.  Duncan;  the  Rev.  E.  Franklin 
Jackson,  Democratic  National  Committee- 
man and  former  president  of  the  Washing- 
ton NAACP.  and  Dr.  R.  Frank  Jones,  medical 
director    of    Preedmen's    Hospital. 

Dr.  Jones  was  president  of  the  Washing- 
ton Urban  League  when  Tucker  accepted 
the  appointment  here  in  1956. 


I  From  the  Washington  iDC  i  Post. 

June  8.  19681 

Sterling  Tucker:    Veteran  Crusader  for 

Negro  Cause 

Sterling  Tucker,  tapped  by  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple s  Campaign  to  finish  organizing  the  June 
19  "Solidarity  Day"  march  here,  is  a  veteran 
organizer,  noted  for  his  broad  access  to  both 
white  "establishment"  and  the  world  of  the 
black  militant. 

He  is  a  frequent  guest  at  the  White  House 
and  the  District  Building. 

He  was  also  on  the  streets  during  the  April 
riots  here  with  equal  access  to  police  head- 
quarters and  the  SNCC  office  on  U  Street  nw. 

The  executive  director  of  the  Washington 
Urban  League  since  1956,  Tucker.  44,  has 
started  a  number  of  civil  rights  and  Job-op- 


portunity  programs   through    his   organiza- 
tion. 

He  recently  undertook  a  project  to  help 
Negro  servicemen  returning  from  Vietnam 
to  readjust  to  civilian  life  Another  effort 
currently  under  way  Is  aimed  at  setting  up 
neighborhood  centers  In  the  ghetto  where 
League  workers  can  assist  poor  people  In  legal 
matters.  Instruct  them  In  landlord-tenant 
relations  and  discuss  direct  political  action 

During  last  April's  rioting,  the  Urban 
Leagtie  set  up  a  "Rumor-Control  Center" 
which  handled  thousands  of  telephone  calls, 
dispensed  information  and  attempted  to  con- 
firm reports  of  specific  developments  in  the 
city 

"Rioting  is  a  low  and  primitive  but  real 
form  of  communication,"  he  says.  "This  is  a 
way  people  feel  they  can  get  a  response  from 
a  society  that  isn't  listening." 

To  reduce  the  chance  of  rioting,  the  Urban 
League  last  summer  established  a  24-hour 
alert  program  that  employed  ghetto  youths 
who  roamed  the  city's  toughest  police  pre- 
cincts, prevailing  on  disgruntled  street 
corner  crowds  to  air  their  grievances  through 
normal  channels  instead  of  violence. 

The  program  is  under  consideration  lor 
use  again  this  summer. 

Bv  the  same  token,  Tucker  was  involved 
in  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  this  spring  be- 
fore its  leader  the  Rev.  Ralph  David  Aber- 
nathy.  asked  him  yesterday  to  be  coordinator 
of  the  "Solidarity  Day"  march. 

Quietly.  League  officials  have  dealt  with 
District  and  Federal  officials  in  helping  to  ar- 
range the  establishment  of  Resurrection  City 
near  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

During  the  heavy  rains  two  weeks  ago 
when  much  of  the  io-acre  encampment  was 
converted  to  a  muddy  swamp.  League  officlal.s. 
working  through  DC  City  Councilman  J  C 
Turner,  arranged  to  have  a  large  contractmc 
company  go  to  the  site,  survey  the  situation 
and  recommend  remedial  action 

Tucker,  who  came  to  Washington  from 
Canton,  Ohio.  In  1956,  is  a  diminutive, 
energetic  man.  He  was  once  thought  to  be  on 
President  Johnson's  list  of  possible  ap- 
pointees to  Washington's  new  City  Council. 


FREE  WORLD  SHIP  ARRIVALS  IN 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  May  there  were  18  free  world 
ship  arrivals  in  North  Vietnam,  an  all 
time  record  for  the  past  2  years.  Of  the.'^e 
18,  13  were  British,  1  Japanese,  i 
Cypriot,  and  1  from  Singapore.  This 
makes  61  free  world  arrivals  in  Nortii 
Vietnam  so  far  tli:s  year — or  more  tha;: 
double  the  number  during  the  same 
period  last  year.  With  the  prospects  fo/ 
a  negotiated  settlement  so  dependent  on 
how  the  war  goes  from  here  on  out.  this 
is  an  intolerable  situation. 

At  no  time  during  the  past  2  years  was 
the  number  of  monthly  arrivals  ever 
higher  than  it  was  in  May.  In  fact,  we 
appear  to  be  rapidly  slipping  back  to  tb.e 
point  where  we  were  before  Congress  be- 
gan to  have  some  success  in  prodding 
the  administration  to  do  something 
about  this  incredible  form  of  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy. 

Furthermore,  not  only  has  the  total 
number  of  arrivals  risen,  but  the  number 
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of  different  flags  is  on  the  increase  as 
well.  This  is  particularly  disturbing  in 
the  case  of  the  appearance  of  a  Japanese- 
flag  ship  during  May.  As  such  vessels 
have  been  absent  since  mid- 1965. 

Several  weeks  ago,  when  I  first  read 
reports  indicating  that  there  would  be 
a  resumption  of  this  trade,  I  asked  the 
Secretary'  of  State  what  steps  he  was 
taking  in  response.  In  a  letter  dated  May 
16,  1968,  I  was  advised  that  while  it  was 
true  that  a  Japanese  vessel  "may  be  en- 
route  to  Haiphong,"  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment had  "made  clear  to  the  Japanese 
Government  our  concern  over  the  possi- 
ble reappearance  of  any  Japanese-flag 
ship  in  the  North  Vietnam  trade."  Un- 
fortunately, however  good  the  intentions, 
the  fact  remains  that  such  a  vessel  suc- 
ceeded in  going  to  North  Vietnam,  and 
we  can  now  only  wonder  how  many  will 
follow  her  lead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  in  May,  British-flag 
vessels  head  the  list  in  this  intolerable 
business.  Some  49  of  the  61  free  world 
arrivals  this  year  have  flown  the  British 
flag.  Excuses  may  be  found  and  rational- 
izations may  be  offered,  but  the  simple 
fact  is  that  these  are  British  ships.  I 
have  repeatedly  sought  to  bring  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people,  for  it  is  frequently 
argued  that  London  is  somehow  not  re- 
sponsible for  these  ships.  In  order  to 
clarify  this,  I  asked  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  make  an  inquirj'  of  the  relation- 
ship of  these  vessels  to  British  maritime 
law  to  the  appropriate  officials  of  the 
Hong  Kong  Marine  Department.  At  this 
point  in  the  Record  I  insert  my  letter  to 
Treasury  and  the  information  that  was 
obtained: 

April  19,   1968. 
Hon.  Henry  Fowler, 

Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  the  course  of  my 
.study  on  the  problem  of  free  world  shipping 
to  North  Vietnam  I  have  been  unable  to 
determine  the  exact  procedures  through 
which  the  Hong  Kong  shipping  companies 
are  able  to  obtain  British  registry  for  their 
vessels.  It  does  appear,  however,  that  the 
vessels  are  actually  processed  through  Hong 
Kong  offices  of  the  British  Government,  and 
that  some  fees  or  taxes  are  levied  by  the 
British  as  a  consequence  of  this  registration. 

As  you  have  advised  that  you  have  Treas- 
ury representatives  In  Hong  Kong,  I  would 
be  most  grateful  If  you  could  have  an  early 
inqtilry  made  to  determine: 

The  mechanism  of  registration  of  vessels 
that  entitles  them  to  fly  the  British  flag; 

The  obligations  that  devolve  on  the  vessels 
and  their  owners  as  a  result  of  accepting 
British  registry: 

The  fees  and/or  taxes  that  must  be  paid 
.IS  a  consequence  of  this  registry: 

Any  available  Information  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  these  funds. 

If  registration  forms  and  other  supporting 
documentation  will  provide  answers  to  the 
above  questions,  copies  of  such  forms  would 
be  appreciated 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  E.  Chamberlain. 


Ti^EASURY   Department, 
Washington,  D.C..  May   14,  1968. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Chamberlain, 
House   of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chamberlain:  The  Secretary 
asked  me  to  obtain  through  our  representa- 
tive in  Hong  Kong  the  information  you  re- 


quested in  your  letter  of  April  19  relating  to 
British  registry  of  vessels  owned  by  Hong 
Kong  shipping  companies.  I  am  pleased  to 
send  you  now  the  enclosed  copy  of  the  letter 
received  by  Mr.  Bach,  our  Hong  Kong  rep- 
resentative, from  the  Acting  Director  of  the 
Hong  Kong  Marine  Department.  Mr.  Bach 
additionally  was  given  to  understand  that  the 
proceeds  from  the  ices  and  or  taxes  are  placed 
In  a  general  fund  for  iidmlnlstratlon  of  the 
Colony. 

I  hope  this  information  Is  adequate  for 
your  purposes.  Should  you  wish  to  obtain 
copies  of  the  laws  iind  regulations  referred 
to  in  the  Marine  Department's  letter,  per- 
haps the  British  Embassy  in  Washington 
would  have  them  available. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Schwartz, 

Director. 

Enclosure. 

Marine   Department, 
Hong  Kong.  May  2, 1968. 
Morton   Bach.   Esq., 
U.S.  Treasury  Representative. 
U.S.  Co7isulale  General, 
Hang   Kong. 

Dear  Mr.  Bach;  You  enquired  concerning 
the  registry  of  vessels  In  Hong  Kong. 

In  these  respects  section  117(1 1  of  the 
Hong  Kong  Merchant  Shipping  Ordinance 
(Cap.  281  of  Laws  of  Hong  Kong  Revised 
Edition  1964 1  applies  the  United  Kingdom 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  1894  to  the  Colony, 
and  a  vessel  registered  in  Hong  Kong  Is  also 
:i  "British  registered"  vessel. 

1.  Mcchamcs  of  Registration:  For  the  regis- 
tration of  ships  in  Hong  Kong  the  following 
requirements  apply:  — 

lai  the  :>hip  must  be  owned  wholly  by 
persons  of  the  following  description:  either 
111  British  subjects  i within  the  meaning  of 
the  British  Nationality  Act  1948  and  with 
valid  British  passports);  or  (11)  Bodies  cor- 
porate established  under  and  subject  to  the 
laws  of  some  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions, 
and  having  their  principal  place  of  business 
In  these  dominions, 

(bi  the  name  of  the  ship  must  be  approved 
by  Board  of  Trade.  London,  in  accordance 
with  Section  50  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  1906. 

(c)  the  ship  must  be  surveyed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Merchant  Shipping  (Crew  Ac- 
commodation) Regs.  1961  and  M.S.  (Tonnage) 
Regs.  1968.  and  a  Certificate  of  Survey  pro- 
duced. 

(d)  the  owner(s)  has,  have  to  apply  for 
British  registry  of  the  ship  in  accordance 
with  Eection  8  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act 
1894. 

ie)  a  Declaration  of  Ownership  must  be 
produced  in  accordance  with  section  9  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  1894, 

if)  on  the  first  registry  of  a  ship  the  fol- 
lowing evidence  must  be  produced  in  addition 
to  the  Declaration  of  Ownership,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  10  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  .-'ict  1894  — 

lii   Builders  Certificate: 

(ill  Billisi  of  Sale  or  documents  of  sale  or 
transfer  prior  to  registry  if  the  vessel  has 
jmssed  through  several  owners  hands  before 
registry. 

(Note. — Foreign  Bills  of  Sale  must  be 
attested  or  in  sc«ne  other  manner  authen- 
ticated by  a  Consular  Officer  and  if  in  a 
foreign  language,  must  be  accompanied  by 
an  official  translation. 

Foreign  registry  must  be  closed  free  from 
encumbr.inces) . 

ig)  A  Ship's  Carving  and  Marking  Note 
must  be  produced,  duly  certified  by  .in  ap- 
proved Surveyor  of  Ships.  British  Consul  or 
Vice-consul,  and  or  an  Officer  of  Customs 
and  E.xcise.  all  in  accordance  with  section  7 
of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1894. 

2.  Obligations  devolving  on  owners  of 
vessels  u-hcre  these  are  registered  in  Hong 
Kong:  All  Hong  Kong  registered  vessels  must 
comply  with  Merchant  Shipping  legislation. 


Generally  speaking  this  Is  contained  either  in 
our  own  regulations,  or  In  United  Kingdom 
Acts  when  the  associated  regulations  are  ex- 
tended to  Hong  Kong  under  appropriate 
Orders-ln-Councll,  i.e. 

HONG   KONC  regulations 

Merchant  Shipping  (Crew  Accommodation) 
Regvilntlons  1961. 

Merchant     Shipping      (Life     Saving     Ap- 
pliances) Regulations  (Cap.  281). 

Merchant    Shipping     (Tonnage)     Regula- 
tions 1968. 
UNrrED   kingdom    regulations    extended   to 

hong     KONG 

Merchant     Shipping      (Fire      Appliances) 
Rules  1965. 

Merchant  Shipping  (Life  Savings  Ap- 
pliances) Riiles  1965. 

Merchant  Shipping   (Radio)    Rules  1965 

Merchant  Shipping  (Direction  Finder) 
Rules  1965. 

Merchant  Shipping  (Cargo  Ship  Construc- 
tion and  Survey )  Rules  1965. 

Merchant  Shipping  (Dangerous  Goods) 
Rules  1965. 

Merchant  Shipping  (Grain)   Rules  1965. 

Merchant  Shipping  (Pilot  Ladder)  Rule.<= 
1965. 

Collision  Regulations  1965. 

Merchant   Shipping    (Muster)    Rules    1965 

Merchant  Shipping  (Navigational  Warn- 
ings i    1965. 

Lo.id  Line  Rules 

Oil  in  Navigable  Waters  Act — certain 
sections. 

Anchors  and  Chain  Cables  Act  1899 

3.  Fees  payable  upon  registration:  The 
total  initial  registration  tee  payable  for  a 
10.000  tons  (gross)  vessel  Is  about  HKS6000, 
but  fees  are  on  a  sliding  scale  being  related 
to  gross  tonnage. 

(It  should  be  noted  that  fees  for  various 
safety  surveys  and  certificates  are  not  in- 
cluded here) . 

4.  Other  requirements:  All  Hong  Kong 
registered  vessels  must  be  In  possession  of 
valid  Loadline  and  SAFCON  Certificates.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  these  are  issued  on 
behalf  of  the  Hong  Kong  Government  by 
one  of  the  recognised  Classification  Societies 
i.e.,  Lloyds  Register  of  Shipping:  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping:  Bureau  Veritas;  and 
Det  Norske  Veritas. 

Additionally  of  course  the  competency  of 
masters  and  "crews  Is  dealt  with  under  tlie 
Merchant  Shipping  Ordinance  (Cap.  281) 
and  briefly  a  master,  first  .ind  second  mate. 
first  and  second  engineer  must  all  hold  cer- 
tificates of  competency  granted  in  the 
United  Kingdom  under  the  Merchant  Ship- 
ping .\cts,  or  colonial  certificates  of  compe- 
tency declared  by  any  Order  of  Her  Majesty 
in  Council  to  be  of  the  same  force  its  if  they 
had  been  granted  under  the  M  S  A.s. 

Tills  correspondence  shows  clearly 
that  a  vessel  legistered  in  Honu  Kong  is 
also  a  British  registered  vessel.  Whatever 
loopholes  may  exist  in  British  maritime 
law,  I  am  satisfied  that  they  could  be 
closed  if  there  were  .sufficient  determina- 
tion to  do  so.  At  the  veiT  least,  it  would 
only  seem  fair  to  those  countries  that 
have  agreed  to  withdraw  their  flag 
vessels  from  this  trade. 

The  North  Vietnamese  are  using  the 
bombing  halt  to  resupply  their  forces 
and  bolster  their  economy,  while  increas- 
ing their  infiltration  of  the  South — and 
this  with  the  increasing  help  of  these 
free  world  ships.  With  our  casualties  now 
greater  than  ever  before.  I  simply  can 
not  understand  why  the  administration 
does  not  take  effective  action  to  stop  this 
fiee  world  shipping  to  North  Vietnam. 

I  include  at  this  point  a  table  on  free 
world  ship  arrivals  in  North  Vietnam, 
and  my  correspondence  with  the  State 
Department: 
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British 

Cyprk) 

Italian 

Singapore 

Greek 

Lebanese 

Japanese 

Total 

Jjnuary 

9 
7 

10 
10 
13 

1  .. 

10 
8 
12 

February 

1  . 

March 

3." 

I 

1  . 
1 
1  . 

May 

1 

1 

i 

13 

18 

Ta'al.  . 

49 

5 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

61 

May  9,  1968. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington.   DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary.  A  recent  press 
report  indicates  that  a  Tokyo  shipping  flrm 
Is  planning  to  assign  one  of  Its  vessels  to 
trade  with   North  Vietnam  In  Mid-May. 

I  would  appreciate  any  information  you 
may  have  on  this  report  together  with  views 
of  the  Department  concerning  the  resump- 
tion of  such  trade  should  it  occur 

With  my  kindest  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

CHARt.Es  E    Chamberlain. 

Departmejjt  or  State. 
-  Wa.^hington.DC.  May  16,  1968. 
Hon.    Charles    E.    Chamberlain, 
VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.   DC 

Dbar  Congressman  Chamberlain:  The  Sec- 
retary has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter 
of  May  9  concerning  press  reports  that  a 
Japanese  shipping  firm  is  planning  to  as- 
sign one  of  its  vessels  to  the  North  Vlet- 
Nam  trade. 

We  have  received  information  that  the 
Kotoku  Maru,  owned  by  the  Showa  Kalun 
Company  (alternatively  Selwa  Kalun  Com- 
pany )  of  Tokyo,  may  be  enroute  to  Haiphong 
with  a  cargo  of  medical  supplies  and,  pos- 
sibly, dry  goods.  The  Showa  Kalun  Com- 
pany is  a  small  operator  with  a  number  of 
small  ships  i  the  Kotoku  Maru  has  a  capac- 
ity of  2.500  gross  tons  i  totalling  some  30.000 
gross  tons.  The  firm's  ships  have  been  In- 
volved In  trade  with  Communist  countries 
and  the  Kotoku  Maru  has  been  making  rtins 
to  North  Korea.  Showa  Kalun  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Shipowners  Association 
which  suspended  all  shipping  operations 
to  North  Viet-Nam  in  April  1965. 

We  have  made  clear  to  th?  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment our  concern  over  the  possible  re- 
appearance of  any  Japanese  flag  ship  in  the 
North  Vlet-Nam  trade.  The  Government  of 
Japan  is  actively  looking  into  the  .situation. 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  Department  of 
State's  policy  continues  to  be  one  of  en- 
listing the  cooperation  of  all  Free  World 
governments  in  keeping  their  ships  out  of 
the  North  'Viet-Nam  trade. 

Sincerely  yours.  | 

Willmm  B.  Macomber.  Jr  . 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 


A  HELPER  GETS  NO  HELP 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  all 
of  us  are  laden  with  the  burdens  of  life, 
but  I  think  every  now  and  then  when  we 
have  a  little  humorous  incident  develop- 
ing in  the  city,  we  should  all  enjoy  it— 
and  if  some  Members  have  not  heard 
about  some  activities  last  Saturday  at 
"Tent  City."  I  would  like  to  share  it  With 
them. 


Perhaps    Members    read    yesterday's 

Evening  Star,  which  reported  that  one 
James  Clark,  a  hardworking  plumber 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  went 
down  to  "Insurrection  City"  and  wanted 
to  help  them  last  Saturday,  in  the  hot 
sun.  to  put  in  their  .sewer  system.  It 
developed  no  one  down  there  wanted  to 
help  old  James  despite  repeated  pleas 
over  the  public  address  system  for  volun- 
teers. James  went  out  and  had  to  do  it  all 
by  himself.  Finally,  he  turned  to  one 
man,  according  to  the  Wa,shina:ton  paper, 
and  said.  "You  look  like  a  big  man.  How 
about  helping  me  dig  this  ditch  or  cover 
it  up?"  The  man  said,  "Brother,  I  came 
down  here  to  get  away  from  shovels." 
That's  right,  these  people  aren't  inter- 
ested in  jobs:  they  only  want  handouts 
and  others  to  do  the  work  for  them. 

If  we  want  to  end  this  debacle  and 
disgrace  down  there,  perhaps  we  can  by 
installing  an  employment  office  on  either 
end  of  "Insurrection  city,"  i-equire  all 
able-bodied  people  to  work,  and  then  the 
thought  of  ha%1ng  to  work  will  force 
them  to  leave.  I  know  many  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  asked  the  question  whether 
we  lost  our  minds  when  we  permitted  the 
administration  to  allow  this  encamp- 
ment in  the  first  place.  Now.  with  such 
idiotic  developments  as  happened  last 
Saturday  the  people  will  rightly  demand 
an  end  to  this  national  disgrace. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  Members  of  the 
House.  I  include  the  complete  article. 
Grrs  No  Help:   Plumber  Strives  To  Aid 
Tent  City 
(By  Chris  Wright) 
James  H.  Clark  stood  shoulder-deep  in  the 
freshly  dug  trench,  sighting  down  the  line 
of  black  sewer  pipe  he  had  Just  laid  between 
two    rows    of    Resurrection    City's    plywood 
shacks. 

Clark  Is  not  a  resident  of  the  poor  people's 
encampment.  He  is  a  licensed  plumber  with 
his  own  business  in  Washington. 

Yesterday  he  was  at  Resurrection  City 
laying  a  sewer  line  so  the  showers  would  have 
drains  and  not  create  a  quagmire.  He  was 
doing  the  work  free,  and  asked  the  encamp- 
ment officials  about  the  possibility  of  help. 
Periodically  the  public  address  system 
would  ask  for  volunteers — for  an  unspecified 
task.  Clark  would  look  up  once  in  a  while, 
shrug  his  shoulders  and  bend  back  down  into 
the  trench. 
No  volunteers  came. 

"don't  want  to  work" 
"These  people  don't  want  to  work."  he  said. 
■When  the  motor  of  the  earth-mover  Idled, 
transistor  radios  could  be  heard  inside  nearby 
shelters.  Prom  time  to  time  a  group  of  men 
would  gather  around  the  ditch  and  watch 
Clark  work. 

Once  Clark  looked  directly  at  a  big  man 
who  seemed  to  be  a  leader  and  asked  him  to 
get  some  help  and  begin  filling  the  trench 
behind  them. 

The    man    looked    surprised.    "Brother,    I 
came  down  here  to  get  away  from  shovels," 
was  the  reply. 
By  late  afternoon  the  line  was  about  half- 


way to  the  showers.  Someone  obtained  a  sec- 
ond earth-moving  machine  but  only  began 
to  haphazardly  fill  the  trench.  He  soon  went 
away. 

As  Clark  worked,  he  said  he  has  very  little 
use  for  the  Poor  People's  Campaign,  per- 
sonally But  he  feels  sorry  for  the  people  In 
the  camp-and  he  likes  to  see  a  Job,  espe- 
cially one  done  by  Negroes,  done  right. 

helped  by  cou.sin 

"I  sure  would  like  to  regrade  that  last 
section."  he  said,  apologizing  for  his  use  of 
rocks  instead  of  brick  to  support  the  pipes. 
The  afternoon  sun  beat  down.  He  walked  off 
down  the  trench  carrying  his  red  level. 

Clark,  of  431  10th'  St.  NE.  donated  his 
time  for  the  project.  He  also  got  his  cousin  to 
help,  and  guaranteed  payment  for  earth- 
moving  machinery,  that  was  supi>osed  to  be 
rented  out  of  campaign  funds. 

He  got  suirted  on  the  pipe-laying  on  Sat- 
urday after  a  friend  called  him  and  disclosed 
that  the  tent  city  was  In  trouble  because  of 
its  non-existent  sewer  system. 

No  stranger  to  weekend  work — "You  can 
drive  down  the  street  and  see  people  sitting 
on  their  porches,  but  I  usually  find  some- 
thing to  do" — he  got  organized  and  was  dig- 
ging before  the  city's  residents  seemed  to 
realize  he  was  there. 

As  the  day  went  on  his  pipeline  progressed 
steadily  through  the  hot,  sun-baked  clay  to- 
ward the  pU-wood  shower  stalls  In  the  center 
of  the  camp. 

Clark  and  his  helper  ignored  camp  resi- 
dents who  Jumped  the  trench,  kicking  dirt 
where  they  were  working. 

rains  fills  trench 

As  huge  thunderclouds  began  to  blot  out 
the  sun  at  about  6  p.m.,  Clark  looked  anxi- 
ously at  his  handiwork  and  the  mostly  un- 
filled trench. 

A  few  big  drops  fell,  making  dark  spots  on 
his  green  denim  shirt. 

"I'm  a  damn  fool."  he  threw  down  the 
shovel  in  his  hand 

"But  I've  been  one — brought  up  that  way." 
He  picked  up  the  shovel  and  finished  bracing 
the  pipe  Joint. 

The  rain  clouds  got  darker.  "The  least 
they  could  do  is  fill  up  this  hole." 

He  Jumped  out  of  the  ditch.  "Take  this 
shovel  and  put  it  in  our  truck,"  he  told  his 
cousin.  "I'm  going  to  do  something  about 
this." 

Clark  strode  off  between  the  plywood 
houses  His  cousin  disappeared  in  the  other 
direction 

Time  passed.  The  rain  began  to  fall  in 
sheets  across  the  camp. 

The  hole  began  to  fill  with  water.  The 
loosely  piled  earth  on  the  sides  turned  to 
runny  mud. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  camp  three  men 
In  yellow  rain  slickers  experimented  with  one 
of  the  earth-moving  machines.  They  didn't 
know  who  Clark  was. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LANCASTER 
CLEFT  PALATE  CLINIC 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Lancaster  Cleft 
Palate  Clinic  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  An  article 
recently  appeared  in  a  magazine  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. Todays  Health,  which  detailed 
the  magnificent  work  being  done  by  this 
medical  team  in  my  district.  The  Lan- 
caster Cleft   Palate   Clinic   has   become 
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internationally  renowned  as  the  leading 
center  of  knowledge  about  treatment  of 
cleft  palate  victims. 

This  type  of  oral  defect  has  been  a 
great  crippler  throughout  the  world.  Dr. 
Herbert  K.  Cooper  brought  hope  and  suc- 
cess in  treatment  of  it  when  he  pioneered 
the  team  approach  for  rebuilding  cleft 
palate  victims.  Dr.  Cooper  is  now  the  di- 
rector emeritus  of  the  clinic  he  founded 
and  his  son.  Dr.  John  A.  Cooper,  now  is  in 
charge  of  the  50  people  on  the  staff  of  the 
Lancaster  clinic. 

Since  its  origin  in  1938,  the  clinic  has 
treated  over  14,000  people  who  were  born 
with  a  cleft  palate.  Patients  of  all  ages 
are  accepted,  but  great  significance  is 
placed  on  beginning  treatment  when  the 
patient  is  an  infant.  The  results  are  hap- 
piest as  treatment  progresses  through 
childhood  and  adolescence.  All  phases 
of  the  problem  are  dealt  with  including 
corrective  surgery,  speech  development, 
and  social  adjustment.  Knowledge  con- 
cerning methodology  and  causation  fac- 
tors is  continually  updated  through  ex- 
tensive research  work.  The  outcome  of 
the  clinic's  effort  is  the  ability  of  people, 
who  would  in  the  past  have  been  hope- 
less cripples,  to  lead  a  normal  life. 

Wliile  the  philo.sophy  of  aid  to  man- 
kind is  the  Lancaster  clinic's  obvious  con- 
tiibution  to  America,  another  bit  of 
philosophy  of  this  team  is  also  truly 
commendable.  In  a  letter  to  me.  Dr.  Her- 
bert K.  Cooper  recently  summed  up  this 
second  consideration.  He  stated: 

We  feel  it  is  important  to  keep  otir  rep- 
resentatives Informed  of  the  work  we  are 
doing  supported  in  part  by  tax  dollars.  We 
do  not  feel  that  the  government  owes  us 
everything.  We  think  we  should  show  our 
ability  to  operate  on  our  own  also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


INVESTIGATION  NEEDED  TO  DE- 
TERMINE IF  FOREIGN  DIRECTION 
IS  PROMOTING  VIOLENCE  AND 
TERRORISM  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHIIi  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  today  asked  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General  to  open  an  investiga- 
tion into  foreign  direction  of  Communist 
and  Arab  propaganda  activities  promot- 
ing violence  and  terrorism  among  young 
people  in  the  United  States,  especially 
coUece  students. 

The  political  assassination  of  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  apparently 
motivated  by  his  support  of  the  State  of 
Israel  and  opposition  to  the  Communist 
and  Arab  Une  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
accused  assassin,  Sirhan  B.  Sirhan,  who 
is  not  an  American  citizen,  was  re- 
portedly active  in  extremist  agitation  of 
Arab  and  so-called  "New  Left"  student 
circles  at  Pasadena  State  College  in 
California. 

The  assassination  was  in  obvious  con- 
formity with  the  stated  aims  of  the  pro- 


Communist  Arab  terrorist  organization 
known  as  the  "El  Fatah."  This  group 
has  advocated  the  emulation  of  the  Viet- 
cong  and  the  assassination  of  Israelis 
and  others  who  dare  support  Israel. 
Arab  extremists  identified  with  the  so- 
called  Arab  national  liberation  front 
have  been  trained  in  Moscow  and 
Pekin?,  and  have  been  endorsed  by  the 
Vietcong. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Piesident  Nasser  of 
Egypt  and  other  Arab  leaders  urged 
Arabs  throughout  the  world  to  demon- 
strate their  wrath  on  June  5,  the  first 
i^nniversary  of  the  outbreak  of  last 
year's  Middle  East  war,  a  war  caused  by 
the  Communist  and  Arab  attempt  to 
liquidate  the  State  of  Israel.  June  5  was 
the  day  Sirhan  Sirhan  as.sassinated 
Senator  Kennedy,  according  to  the 
charges  lodged  against  him. 

The  Communist  aim,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to 
keep  the  Middle  East  issue  inflamed  to 
.stampede  us  into  making  a  hasty  and  un- 
satisfactoiT  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 
now  .subject  of  peace  talks  in  Paris.  The 
Communist  aim  is  to  penetrate  and 
dominate  the  Middle  Ea.st  and  Mediter- 
ranean. Now  it  appears  that  a  further 
step  has  been  taken,  escalating  the 
violence  and  riots  mushrooming  on  the 
campu.ses  of  American  univer.sities.  It  in- 
volves the  exportation  of  terrorism.  They 
have  moved  from  the  guerrilla  tactics  of 
the  Arabs  against  Israel  to  the  assas.sina- 
tion  of  American  politicians  inside  the 
United  States. 

I  think  the  time  has  come.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  the  Attorney  General  to  a.scertain 
the  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

Finst.  Who  finances  the  Organization 
of  Arab  Students  in  the  United  States? 

Second.  What  Ls  the  group's  links  with 
foreign  embassies? 

Third.  What  are  the  connections  with 
Stokely  Carmichael,  of  the  Student  Non- 
Violent  Coordinating  Committee,  who 
recently  visited  Cairo  and  Damascus 
where  he  discussed  Arab  revolutionary 
tactics  and  methods  of  cooperation? 

Fourth.  What  are  the  ties  with  the  .so- 
called  New  Left? 

Fifth.  What  measures  are  now  con- 
templated to  control  foreign  aaitators, 
e.specially  those  active  in  radical  student 
movements  and  other  subversive  activi- 
ties? 

I  am  a.skin?  for  a  report  from  the  At- 
torney General  at  his  earliest  con- 
venience. 


down  two  decisions— Teri-y  against  Ohio 
and  Sibron  against  New  York — concern- 
ing the  vei-y  sensitive  and  extremely  crit- 
ical question  of  whether  stop-and-frisk 
authority  may  be  exercised  by  the  pohce 
under  the  fourth  amendment.  By  a  mar- 
gin of  8  to  1.  the  Court  vindicated  the 
position  taken  by  the  cosponsors  of  H.R. 
16908. 

The  Court  said  that  a  pohccman  may 
stop  a  person  upon  a  reasonable  suspicion 
on  less  than  probable  cause  that  such 
person  is  engaged  in  a  crime.  And  if  the 
policeman  reasonably  fears  for  the  safety 
of  his  own  person  or  of  those  nearby,  he 
mav  make  a  protective  search  by  pat- 
ting down  the  outer  clothing  of  such  per- 
son for  dangerous  weapons.  If  any  weap- 
ons are  found,  they  are  admissible  in 
evidence. 

Thus,  on  each  of  these  points  the  Court 
embraced  the  principles  of  H.R.  16908. 

Moi-e  importantly,  the  Court  said  that 
the  basic  test  of  a  "stop  and  frisk"  is 
whether,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
govermnental  interest  for  law  enforce- 
ment outbalanced  the  individual  interest 
in  personal  liberty.  This  is  exactly  the  test 
set  down  in  H.R.  16908.  Sec  section  3028 

(2). 

The  Court's  opinions  not  only  endorse 
the  concept  of  investigative  detentions 
under  the  Constitution  but  demonstrate 
the  need  for  clear  guidelines. 

This  is  where  H.R.  16908  plays  its  criti- 
cal role— in  guiding  the  policeman  in 
this  most  sensitive  area.  The  Court 
rightly  criticized  the  simple  approach  of 
a  State  statute  that  authorized  the  stop- 
and-frisk  practice  without  laying  down 
the  limitations  on  such  activity. 

I  believe  that  the  discerning  reader  of 
the  Court's  opinions  will  find  that  HR. 
16908  has  become  vitally  neces.sary. 

Statutory  guidelines  are  still  lacking. 

Policy  decisions  must  be  made  which 
onlv  a  legislature  can  make. 

We  cannot  afford  to  allow  the  police- 
men of  our  country  to  be  forced  to  make 
these  difficult  policy  decisions  in  the 
dark. 

Effective  and  efficient  law  enforcement 
require  that  we  act  now. 


STOP-AND-FRISK   DECISION   OF 
SUPREME    COURT 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  30  of  this  year.  I  introduced  H.R. 
16908.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  investiga- 
tive detention  and  search  of  suspicious 
persons.  I  was  plea.sed  to  be  joined  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  by  11 
Republican  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Yesterday,  the  Supreme  Court  handed 


OCCLTPATIONAL    HEALTH    AND 
SAFETY  ACT  OF   1968 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  two  sep- 
arate accidents  in  mines  that  we  have 
all  read  about  in  the  newspapers  are 
stark  reminders  of  the  hazards  that  still 
come  to  v.orkers.  They  are  also  urgent 
reminders  of  the  duty  that  the  Congress 
has  to  consider  carefully  the  need  to  do 
an  effective  job  of  perfecting  the  provi- 
sions— and  sub.sequently  passing— the 
pending  Occupational  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1968. 

Although  the  mine  accidents  that  we 
have  read  about  remind  us  mainly  of  the 
need  for  safety  regulations,  the  health 
iMoblems  of  miners  are  equally  impor- 
tant. 
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'Black  lungs,"  "grinders'  rot,"  "Pot- 
ter's asthma."  "stone  mason's  phthisis" — 
these  are  ancient  terms  for  the  progres- 
sive crippling  lung  damage  which  has 
afflicted  thousands  of  workers  in  the 
dusty  trades  over  the  years  The  State 
of  Pennsylvania  alcne  is  paying  more 
than  16,000  piersons  $55  million  in  com- 
pensation claims  in  1968  for  these  oc- 
cupational pneumoconioses. 

Among  soft  coal  miners,  the  death 
rate  from  respiratory  disease  is  five 
times  that  of  the  general  working  popu- 
lation. 

Over  3.000  cases  of  silicosis  are  re- 
ported yearly  from  exposure  to  free  sili- 
ca— the  major  constituent  of  all  rocks, 
soils,  sands,  and  clays.  In  Montana  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  preven- 
tion of  silicosis.  In  19i31.  there  were  some 
780  payments  being  made.  Montana's  In- 
dustrial Accident  Board  informs  me  that 
they  are  presently  compensating  455  vic- 
tims, and  that  20  of  these  workers  are 
being  a'ss'isted  by  industry  itself. 

Cotton  dust,  talc,  diatomite.  carborun- 
dum, sugarcane  fiber,  asbestos,  even  the 
dust  from  moldy  silage — each  produces 
its  own  form  of  lung  damage  wherever 
dust  control  and  worker  protection  are 
inadequate. 

A  recent  study  of  231  foundries  re- 
vealed that  1  in  15  of  the  3,200  workers 
were  exposed  to  environmental  condi- 
tions capable  of  producing  disabling  and 
fatal  diseases.  On  the  basis  of  this  study, 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  estimates 
that  more  than  20,000  workers  In  this 
Industrj-  are  presently  working  under 
dangerous  conditions. 

Three  and  a  half  million  American 
workers  exposed  to  asbestors  face  a  dual 
threat:  not  only  are  they  subject  to  the 
lung-scarring  pneumoconiosis  of  their 
trade,  asbestosis.  but  they  are  endangered 
by  lung  cancer  associated  with  inhala- 
tion of  asbestors  fibers.  Recent  studies  of 
insulation  workers  in  two  States  showed 
1  in  5  deaths  were  from  lung  cancer,  7 
times  the  expected  rate:  half  of  those 
with  20  years  or  more  in  the  trade  had 
X-ray  evidence  of  asbestosis:  1  in  10 
deaths  were  caused  by  mesothelioma,  a 
rare  malignancy  of  the  lung  or  pleura 
which  strikes  only  1  in  10.000  in  the  gen- 
eral working  population.  The  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1968 
would  substantially  increase  the  amount 
of  research  carried  out  in  this  field.  I 
urge  all  my  colleaarues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  bill. 


I 


CRIME  STUDY  BY  CONGRESS 
PROPOSED 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  joined  in  a  breakfast  with  approxi- 
mately 50  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  have  been  joint  spon- 
sors of  House  Resolution  1.  which  was 
originally  authored  by  Mr.  Pepper.  The 
resolution  would  set  up  a  joint  commis- 


sion of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  other  body  to  address  itself  to  the 
overriding  problem  of  crime. 

Since  the  assassination  of  Senator 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  there  has  arisen  a 
determined  and  rising  demand  for  more 
aggressive  action  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
ernment to  meet  and  match  the  chal- 
lenge of  increasing  violent  crime.  No  ac- 
tion could  be  more  calculated  to  recap- 
ture a  part  of  the  lost  confidence  which 
our  Central  Government  has  suffered 
than  a  direct  response  to  this  demand. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  single  act  of 
the  President  in  appointing  a  new  Com- 
mission to  study  violence  is  a  sufficient 
respon.se  to  the  citizens'  appeal.  This 
great  representative  body  should  use  its 
mechanism  of  a  select  committee  to  go 
to  the  people.  Allow  the  public  over  the 
broad  expanse  of  our  land  to  express 
what  they  feel  and  what  they  want.  Our 
selected  members  should  be  ready  to 
weigh  their  suggestions  and  measure 
their  assessment  of  the  problem  and 
then  indicate  to  the  alert  and  aware 
segments  of  society  that  they  will  at- 
tract what  is  appropriate  to  the  Federal 
jurisdiction  and  what  should  be  accom- 
plished by  local  and  State  governments. 

Such  a  move,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  consist- 
ent with  our  tradition.  It  would  estab- 
lish a  meaningful  manner  for  the  great 
partnership  between  the  represented 
and  those  who  represent  them.  This  se- 
lect committee  and  its  hearings  could 
provide  a  great  impetus  to  intelligent 
appreciation  for  what  our  National  Gov- 
ernment can  and  will  do  for  this  prob- 
lem. I  believe  it  would  give  a  sense  of 
relief  to  the  many  of  our  constituents 
who  are  not  convinced  we  care  enough 
to  really  bring  a  vigorous  effort  to  the 
problem  of  violence  and  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  senti- 
ment of  this  body  will  be  immediately  to 
respond  in  support  of  the  measure 
House  Resolution  1,  now  before  the 
Rules  Committee:  to  encourage  its  re- 
port to  the  floor  and  to  support  passage 
in  this  House. 


ANTICRIME  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  last 
Thursday— Jime  6.  1968 — the  House  of 
Representatives  concurred  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  to  the  omnibus  anti- 
crime  bill.  H.R.  5034. 

Some  supporters  of  anticrime  legisla- 
tion have  raised  objections  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  acted  without 
proper  consideration  and  in  too  great 
haste  in  approving  the  wiretapping  and 
electronic  surveillance  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  version  of  the  om- 
nibus crime  bill.  H.R.  5037.  The  record 
clearly  shows  that  the  objection  is  not 
well  founded. 

Following  the  publication  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission's  recommenda- 
tion, in  early  1967.  for  authorization  of 


wiretapping  and  bugging  under  court 
order  to  combat  organized  crime,  the 
House  minority  leader,  Jerry  Ford,  and 
I.  and  the  minority  members  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  introduced 
a  very  carefully  drawn  bill  to  authorize 
such  electronic  surveillance  by  law  en- 
forcement officials.  That  proposal.  H.R. 
10037,  was  submitted  in  May  1967,  only 
after  many  hours  of  study  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  legal  staff.  House 
legislative  counsel,  and  the  various  spon- 
sors and  then  only  after  lengthy  con- 
sultation with  experts  in  the  field.  The 
principal  draftsman  was  Prof.  G.  Robert 
Blakey.  of  Notre  Dame  Law  School,  who 
was  the  special  consultant  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  on  wiretapping, 
bugging  and  organized  crime.  Professor 
Blakey  assisted  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees of  both  bodies  of  the  Congress  dur- 
ing the  entire  course  of  this  legislation's 
consideration. 

During  this  time,  the  spring  of  1967. 
the  House  Judiciai-j'  Committee  was  en- 
gaged in  detailed  and  thorough  hear- 
ings of  the  crime  program,  including 
wiretapping  and  electronic  suveillance. 
The  hearings  consumed  12  days  and 
we  heard  from  scores  of  witnesses.  The 
subject  of  electronic  surveillance,  its  le- 
gality under  the  Constitution  and  its 
wisdom  as  national  policy,  was  dis- 
cussed by  judges,  lawyers,  professors, 
prosecutors,  and  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States. 

In  June  of  1967.  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  the  now  famous  Berger  case  In 
which  they  shed  new  light  on  the  sub- 
ject of  electronic  surveillance  and  .set 
out  certain  guidelines  for  constitutional 
minimum  requirements.  Again  the 
sponsors  and  supporters  of  our  bill  re- 
studied  the  problem  in  this  new  light. 
reassessed  the  issues,  and  in  October 
1967,  we  introduced  a  refined  and  Im- 
proved bill,  H.R.  13275.  conforming  to 
the  suggestions  of  the  Berger  decision. 

In  December  of  1967,  the  Supreme 
Court  again  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
electronic  surveillance  in  the  Katz  case. 
That  opinion  made  it  even  clearer  that 
our  proposal  for  court  supervised,  limit- 
ed surveillance  with  the  numerous  safe- 
guards we  had  meticulously  included 
was  a  wise  and  proper  legislative  pro- 
posal. But  because  of  the  opposition  by 
the  administration  or  its  spokesmen,  our 
Republican-sponsored  proposal  was 
blocked  in  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

During  all  this  time,  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  was  actively  consid- 
ering legislation  similar  to  our  bill.  They 
held  10  days  of  hearings  in  the  spring 
of  1967  in  the  Criminal  Laws  Subcom- 
mittee, hearing  from  numerous  wit- 
nesses including  some  of  those  who  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Judiciai-y  Com- 
mittee. The  Administrative  Procedures 
Subcommittee  also  held  10  days  of  hear- 
ings on  the  administration's  electronic 
.sun'eillance  bill  which  would  ban  police 
electronic  surveillance  but  permit  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  do  so  without  court 
supervision  in  so-called  national  secu- 
rity cases. 

Between  the  House  and  Senate  hear- 
ings and  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee report  on  the  bill  there  are  available 
many  hundreds  of  pages  of  study  and 
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analysis  of  the  issues  presented  by  elec- 
tronic surveillance  proposals. 

Finally,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee favorably  reported,  with  strong 
bipartisan  support,  legislation  verj-  sim- 
ilar to  our  bill.  It  wa,s  incorporated  in 
the  omnibus  crime  bill  as  title  III. 

The  bill  was  the  sub.icct  of  15  days  of 
consideration  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
includinK  2  full  days  and  portions  of 
others  devoted  to  electronic  surveillance. 
On  May  23.  1968.  the  Senate  fii-mly  re- 
jected an  attempt  to  delete  the  electronic 
sun'eillance  provision.s — title  III — from 
the  bill  by  the  ovenvhelming  margin  of 
68  to  12.  ' 

During  the  course  of  this  lecrislation's 
movement  through  the  90th  Congress,  it 
has  tjeen  endorsed  either  specifically  or 
in  concept  by: 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
Stales. 

The  National  Association  of  Attorneys 

General. 

National  District  Attorneys  Associa- 
tion. 

Association  of  Federal  Investigators. 

All  living  former  U.S.  attorneys  for  the 
southern  district  of  New  York. 

The  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency. 

Thus,  to  say  that  the  House  acted 
precipitously,  and  without  proper  con- 
sideration is  not  supported  by  the  record. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  with  the  utmost 
cognizauice  of  the  issues  and  with  great 
appreciation  for  the  legislation  that  the 
House  moved,  with  proper  speed,  to  em- 
brace the  proposal  before  its  declared 
enemies  could  finally  block  it.  The  war  on 
crime  called  for  and  continues  to  call  for 
prompt  and  effective  action.  We  re- 
sponded in  this  field  with  dispatch. 


guished  gentleman  from  Milton.  Mass., 
James  A.  Burke.  He  lias  compiled  with 
great  diligence  a  progressive  record  as 
tlie  New  England  member  of  the  presti- 
gious Ways  and  Means  Committee.  He 
has  made  child  welfare  legislation  a  spe- 
cial concern  of  liis— in  the  tradition  of 
my  predecessor,  the  late  John  E.  Fogar- 
ty.  As  a  recipient  of  this  honorary  de- 
gree. Jim  Burke  tullows  in  the  footsteps 
of  my  distinguished  Senate  colleague 
Horn  Rhode  Island.  Hon.  Claiborne  Pell. 
and  his  distinguished  Senate  colleague 
from  Massachusetts.  Honorable  Edward 
M.  Kennedy 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  great  pleasure  to 
place  in  the  Record  the  citation  of  Curry 
College  in  av.arding  this  honorary  de- 
gree to  Congressman  James  A.  Burke. 
Also,  at  this  time.  I  wish  to  include  Mr. 
Burke's  notewortliy  commencement  ad- 
dress, two  recent  articles  from  the  Bos- 
ton Globe  and  the  Bo.ston  Herald,  and 
the  1968  Curry  College  commencement 


MR  BURKE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
RECEIVES  HONORARY  DOCTOR 
OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. June  2,  our  distinguished  colleague 
irom  Massachusetts  !Mr.  Burke]  re- 
ceived an  Honorary  doctor  of  science  of 
oratory  degree  from  Curr>-  College.  Mil- 
ton. Mass.  Sharing  the  honors  on  the 
.same  platform  was  the  renowned  Negro 
tenor,  Roland  Hayes,  one  of  America's 
outstanding  singers. 

As  the  commencement  speaker,  Con- 
uiessman  Burke  noted  that  today's 
uiaduates  lace  a  world  today  beset  by 
ureat  ijroblems.  greater  perhaps  than  at 
any  time  since  the  founding  of  our  Na- 
tion. However.  Mr.  Burke  .shares  with 
me  the  confidence  that  our  youtli  of  to- 
day will  shoulder  the  burdens  of  tomor- 
row in  a  manner  that  will  reflect  credit 
^ind  honor  on  them  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  to  serve 
in  this  legislative  body  with  the  distin- 


program : 

■lAMES  Antuosy  Bi-RKE.  member  of  the 
United  .St.ates  Congress  from  the  11th  Dis- 
trict. Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  you 
are  completing  your  tenth  year  iu  the  service 
of  our  government. 

A  native  of  Boston,  you  attended  Suffolk 
University,  .md  soon  aft«r  began  .m  active 
life  In  public  service,  "i'ou  were  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Court  for  ten 
years,  four  of  which  you  served  :«  Majority 
Leader.  You  were  formerly  the  Registrar  of 
Vital  .Statistics. 

During  World  War  II  you  accepted  the  call 
of  your  country  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Counter-intelligence  Corps  of  the  United 
States  Army,  .serving  overseas  with  the  famed 
77th  Division  lor  45  months. 

In  only  your  second  term  In  office  you  were 
the  third  person  in  the  history  of  Congress 
to  be  elected  to  the  powerful  House  'Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  such  a  short  period  of 
time.  At  the  end  of  this  present  year  you 
will  be  the  fifth  ranking  member  of  that  25- 
man  Committee,  where  you  have  now  served 
for  eight  years.  You  .ire  the  only  New  Eng- 
lander  to  have  been  elected  to  this  Commit- 
tee bv  the  membership  of  your  own  party  In 
caucus.  You  have  been  cited  for  your  lOO 
Roll  Call  record  as  well  as  for  your  perfect 
record  of  attendance  at  all  public  hearings 
and  executive  sessions  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  historically  one  of  the 
busiest  Committees  in  the  Congress. 

You  have  also  been  an  outstanding  leader 
in  the  field  of  child  welfare  legislation 
throughout  vour  political  career.  In  March  of 
this  vear  vou  received  an  award  from  the 
Northeast  Regional  Conference  of  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America.  Similarly,  you 
were  honored  this  vear  at  the  30th  Annl- 
versarv  meeting  of  the  New  England  Associa- 
tion of  Child  Care  Personnel.  You  continue  to 
work  tirelessly  on  behalf  of  child  welfare,  and 
It  was  through  your  efforts  that  the  authori- 
zation for  child  welfare  appropriations  was 
doubled. 

And  now.  by  action  of  the  Curry  staff,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  concurring,  and  by  virtue 
of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  I  confer  on  you  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  the  Science  of  Oratory,  hoyiorts 
causa,  and  admit  you  to  all  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  thereunto  pertaining.  In  token  of 
this  action.  I  present  you  with  this  diploma 
and  direct  you  to  be  invested  with  the  hood 
appropriate  to  your  degree. 
[seal] 

John  S.  Hafer. 

President. 
The  89th  Commencement.  Curry  College, 
June  2.  1968. 


.'\DDRESS     BY     CONGRESSMAN     JaMES     A.     Bt'RKE, 

Commencement    Day    Speaker    at    Curry 
College.  Milton.  Mass..  June  2.  1968 
President  Hafer.  reverend  clergy.  Mr.  Hayes, 
distinguished  members  of  the  faculty,  gradu- 
ates and  guests. 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  be  with 
vou.  also,  it  is  a  privilege  to  share  the  plat- 
form with  the  gifted  and  world  renowned 
artist.  Mr.  Roland  Hayes  whose  magnificent 
voice  has  brought  .so  much  enjoyment  to  his 
fellow  men  in  America  and  throughout  the 
world. 

To  the  graduates  my  congratulations  for 
the  successful  completion  of  your  scholastic 
endeavors.  Graduation  day  is  the  climax  of 
your  life  as  a  student.  May  U  be  for  all  of  you 
the  springboard  to  a  bright  future  In  the 
careers  you  pursue.  May  the  memories  of 
(  ampus  life  be  fond  and  vivid,  the  friend- 
ships enduring  and  cherished. 

Today  the  world  is  in  a  chaotic  condition. 
We  find  students  not  only  in  the  free  world 
but  everywhere  protesting  against  the  so- 
called  'estabUshment."  even  those  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  are  joining  in  the  protests 
and  demanding  more  in  the  way  of  recogni- 
tion. 

A  climax  of  some  kind  seems  to  be  ap- 
proaching the  world  over,  in  resistance  to  all 
authority,  in  tolerated  violence,  crime  and 
undisciplined  behavior.  ThU  is  not  only  tak- 
ing place  In  the  United  States  but  uprisings 
have  erupted  in  Prance.  West  Germany, 
Spain.  Italy.  Britain.  Communist  E:istern 
Europe  Is  affected,  so  Is  Red  China  and  Rus- 
sia Is  on  the  fringes  to  date  and  may  not 
escape. 

Under  fire  are  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, unequal  Incomes  related  'o  unequal 
ability  and  achievement.  Rigid  btireaucracles 
of  government,  war  for  whatever  reason, 
ideologies.  Just  about  everything. 

Here  In  America,  where  we  have  a  free  and 
open  society,  many  persons  in  high  places 
have  expressed  deep  concern  about  the  law- 
less methods  being  used  by  demonstrators. 
Justice  Abe  Fortas  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
criticized  activities  of  students  at  one  of  our 
universities  as  "totally  Inexcusable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  even  primitive  morality". 
He  added.  ■The  advocacy  of  civil  rights  does 
not  require  or  Justify  the  abandonment  of 
all  decencv" 

The  New  York  Times  commented:  "Justice 
FVsrtas'  strong  condemnation  of  some  of  the 
current  student  tactics  has  been  noteworthy, 
not  only  because  Justices  rarely  speak  out  on 
events  that  could  eventually  reach  the  High 
Court,  but  also  because  he  has  liberal  cre- 
dentials as  one  of  the  Court's  most  consist- 
ent libenarlans". 

While  these  activities  are  taking  place  on 
our  college  campuses  throughout  the  coun- 
try there  Is  another  group  in  our  society  who 
are  deeply  concerned,  the  so-called  "forgot- 
ten man. "  those  members  of  the  middle  class 
who  feel  overtaxed,  overburdened  and  ig- 
nored. There  are  millions  of  these  concerned 
citizens. 

This  group  is  apprehensively  watching 
crime,  racial  violence,  rising  taxes,  and  con- 
sumer prices,  they  are  concerned  over  the 
value  of  the  dollar  and  .America's  gold  posi- 
tion. Government  spending,  rising  costs  of 
familv  expenditures  on  such  vital  necessi- 
ties as  medical  care  and  sending  the  children 
to  college;  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  draft, 
an  apparent  disintegration  of  moral  stand- 
aids  and  social  Institutions,  and  a  general 
loss  of  confidence  in  some  of  the  political, 
religious  and  educational  leaders  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  public  is  appalled  by  the  collapse 
of  accepted  standards  of  behavior  in  many 
areas. 

On  the  economic  front,  business  has  never 
been  better,  corporate  profits  are  at  their 
highest  peak,  unemployment  hgures  are  the 
lowest  in  the  Nation's  history  and  the  wages 
of  the  workers  are  steadily  climbing  to  new 
heights. 
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However,  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war  Is 
running  close  to  30  billion  dollars  a  year  and 
the  Nation  faces  a  22  4  billion  dollar  deficit 
for  the  1968  fiscal  year,  with  an  anticipated 
30  billion  dollar  deficit  for  1969  The  need 
for  more  taxes  and  expenditure  cuts  is  being 
debated  in  Congress  at  the  present  time. 

Our  peace  envoys  are  in  Paris  attempting 
to  negotiate  an  honorable  and  Just  peace 
with  the  Hanoi  government.  So  far.  it  has 
b«en  a  very  exasperating  experience  for  our 
negotiators  with  little  or  no  progress.  The 
war  continues  and  the  loss  of  life  and  casual- 
ties remain  high.  The  problem  of  civil  rights 
is  reaching  newer  and  wider  dimensions. 

It  is  In  this  atmosphere  that  the  young 
graduates  face  the  world  today.  There  are 
those  who  are  in  deep  despair  facing  these 
overwhelming  problems,  and  yes.  there  are 
those  who  would  immediately  abdicate  their 
responsibilities  and  take  refuge  under  the 
nearest  wavering  banner. 

However,  as  history  has  shown  in  the  past, 
the  youth  of  this  great  and  beloved  Nation 
has  always  risen  to  the  test ;  They  have  an- 
swered the  needs  of  our  country  through  its 
mosL  trying  ordeals:  They  have  given  of 
their  hearts  and  their  minds  to  the  building 
of  the  greatest  democracy  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  and  thev  have  always  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  improvement  of  our  Nation's 
welfare.  Now.  as  you  enter  this  present  day 
world  it  is  Important  that  you  hold  to  your 
Ideals  and  with  the  fresh  look  of  youth  pro- 
ceed bravely  so  that  you  in  your  time  may 
make  a  contribution  that  will  be  worthy  of. 
and  reflect  credit  upon,  your  generation. 

As  so  well  stated,  in  the  inaugural  address 
of  the  late  beloved  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
on  January  20.  1961  and  which  is  so  apropos 
today,  'now  the  trumpet  summons  us  again, 
not  as  a  call  to  arms,  though  arms  we  need, 
not  as  a  call  to  battle,  though  embattled  we 
are.  but  a  call  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  long 
twilight  struggle,  year  in.  and  year  out.  re- 
joicing In  hope,  patient  in  tribulation,  a 
struggle  against  the  conimon  enemies  of 
man:  tyranny,  poverty,  disease,  and  war  It- 
self". 

Today,  we  read  about  the  passing  of  Helen 
Keller,  "one  of  the  great  women  of  this  cen- 
tury." This  gentle  woman  who  walked  with 
kings  and  presidents  in  her  life-long  crusade 
to  help  the  world's  handicapped,  proved  that 
individuals  can  overcome  human  problems, 
and  go  on  to  phenomenal  achievements  in 
behalf  of  their  fellow  man.  I  commend  to 
the  young  lady  graduates  the  reading  of  the 
life  of  this  woman  who  could  be  truly  called 
"one  of  God's  great  noblewomen."  Her  life 
was  a  triumph  over  darkness. 

To  the  young  men  of  this  graduating  class, 
may  I  commend  the  reading  of  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling and  particularly  the  immortal  poem, 
"If" 

The  world  Is  looking  to  youth  to  carry  the 
torch — yours  to  hold  it  high  with  dignity, 
integrity  and  honor.  I  know  the  tasks  you 
face  will  be  difficult  and  many. 

To  help  you  in  carrying  the  torch  It  might 
be  well  to  remember  the  universal  prayer 
that  has  been  widely  acclaimed  in  this  trou- 
bled world,  a  world  in  need  of  a  better  un- 
derstanding 

"LORD  MAKE  ME  .^N  INSTRUMENT  OF  VOUR  PEACE 

"Where  there  is  hatred,  let  me  sow  love 
Where  there  is  injurv,  pardon 
Where  there  is  doubt,  faith 
Where  there  !s  despair,  hope 
Where  there  is  darkness,  light 
And  where  there  is  sadness  Joy 
Oh  Divine  Master,  grant  that  I  may  not  so 

much  seek  to  be  consoled  as  to  console 
To  be  understood  as  to  understand 
To  be  loved  as  to  love  ■ 

For  it  is  in  giving  that  we  receive     ' 
It  is  in  pardoning  that  we  are  pardoned 
And   it    is   in   dying    that   we   are   born   to 

Eternal  Life." 


I  Prom  the  Boston  Globe.  June  3,  1968 1 
Curry  Seniors  Told  Yoltth  Will  Meet  Test 

U.S.  Rep.  James  A.  Burke  (D-Mllton)  on 
Sunday  expressed  confidence  that  the  youth 
of  America  will  shoulder  the  burdens  they 
will  have  to  face. 

In  remarks  delivered  before  114  graduating 
seniors  at  the  89th  Annual  Commencement 
exercises  of  Curry  College  In  Milton.  Burke 
said 

"The  world  Is  looking  to  youth  to  carry  the 
torch — yours  to  hold  it  high  with  dignity,  in- 
tegrity, and  honor  I  know  the  tasks  you 
face  will  be  difficult  and  many. 

"History  has  shown  in  the  past,  the  youth 
of  this  great  and  beloved  nation  has  always 
risen  to  the  test:  they  have  answered  the 
needs  of  our  country  throtigh  its  most  trying 
ordeals:  they  have  given  of  their  hearts  and 
their  minds  to  the  building  of  the  frreatest 
democracy  In  the  history  of  mankind,  and 
they  have  always  been  dedicated  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  nation's  welfare  ' 

Receiving  an  honorary  degree  along  with 
Burke  was  Roland  Hayes.  Negro  tenor.  Also 
receiving  special  awards  were  the  president  of 
the  college.  Dr.  John  S.  Hafer.  Gerald  Grasso 
of  Weymouth,  and  Harold  Cohen  of  West- 
wood.  N.J. 

(Prom  the  Boston  Herald.  June  3.  1968] 
At  Curry — 114  Get  Decrees 

With  114  seniors  representing  13  states. 
Curry  College.  Milton,  graduated  its  largest 
class  yesterday  before  capacity  audience  of 
1300  at  the  college's  89th  commencement 
exercise. 

Deploring  recent  militant  campus  demon- 
strations. U.S.  Rep.  James  A.  Burke,  i  D-Mll- 
ton).  called  on  the  graduates  to  remember 
millions  of  Americans  he  termed  "forgotten 
men"  who  feel  overtaxed,  overburdened  and 
ignored : 

"They  are  apprehensively  watching  crime, 
racial  violence,  rising  taxes  and  rising  con- 
stmier  prices." 

Burke  said  the  public  Is  appalled  by  "the 
collapse  of  accepted  social  standards  of  be- 
havior in  many  areas."  and  told  the  grad- 
uates he  was  confident  they  "will  reflect  a 
credit  upon  your  generation." 

Curry  President  John  S.  Hafer  conferred 
honorary  degrees  to  Rep.  Burke,  citing  his 
100  per  cent  roll  call  vote  and  efforts  on  be- 
half of  child  welfare,  and  to  concert  tenor 
Roland  Wlltse  Hayes,  citing  his  rise  from  a 
Georgia  plantation  cabin  to  become  one  of 
the  world's  outstanding  singers. 

The  1968  Ct:rry  College  Commencement 
Exercises  .\nd  Baccalaureate  Service.  Sun- 
day,  June  the  Second.  Milton.  Mass. 

baccalaureate  service 
Little  Theater,  9:30  a.m. 

Prelude :  Five  Short  Pieces  by  Samuel  Wes- 
ley: Prof.  Edward  H.  Hastings,  Organist. 

Processional:  Marche  en  Rondeau  by  M.  A. 
Charpentler    (Audience   please  stand). 

Call  to  worship:  The  Rev.  Cecil  H.  Rose, 
Chaplain. 

Hymn  No.  15:  "Praise  to  the  Lord,  the  Al- 
mighty." 

Responsive  reading  No.  23.  page  519. 

Prayer:  The  Rev.  Milton  L.  Boyle.  Jr..  Re- 
gistrar. 

Musical  selection:  "Lord  God  of  Abraham 
(Elijah)"  bv  Felix  Mendelssohn;  Donald 
Tucker.  '69.  Baritone. 

Introduction  of  the  speaker:  Dr  Alexander 
Moissiy.  Professor  of  French  and  Russian. 

Baccalaureate  address:  The  Rev.  Theodore 
Isais.  Holy  Cross  Greek  Orthodox  Theological 
School. 

Hymn  No.  375:  "Lead  On,  O  King  Eternal. " 

Benediction:  The  Rev.  Cecil  H.  Rose. 

Recessional;  "March  In  E-Flat  "  by  Robert 
Schumann. 


COMMENCEMENT    EXERCISES 


Academw  quadrangle,  11:00  a.m. 

Prelude:  Psalm  117  by  William  Selby,  Pour 
Psalms  of  Joy  by  George  Jackson.  Fifth  Organ 
Concerto  by  G.  P.  Handel,  Prof.  Edward  H. 
Hiustings,  Organist. 

Processional :  Marche  Episcopale  by  Louis 
Vierne   (Audience  please  sUiiid  i . 

National  anthem:  Led  by  Curry  College 
Concert  Choir.  Prof.  Edward  H.  Hastings, 
Director. 

Invocation:  The  Rev.  Gilbert  Y.  Taverner, 
Parkway  Community  Methodist  Church. 
Milton. 

Greeting:  Dr.  John  Stuart  Hafer,  President, 
Curry  College. 

Valedictory  address:  Ellen  Channon. 

Presentation  of  class  gift:  John  B.  Fltz- 
maurtce. 

Choral  selection :  Gaudeamus  Igitur,  arr. 
by  E.  H.  Hastings,  Curry  College  Concert 
Choir,  Paul  Thistle,  '71,  Organist. 

Commencement  address:  The  Hon.  James 
A.  Burke.  U.S.  Representative,  ilth  Congres- 
sional District. 

Presentation  of  recipients  of  honorary  de- 
grees: Dr.  Willard  Price  Lombard.  Chairman. 
Curry  Board  of  Trustees.  (The  Hon.  James 
A.  Burke.  Roland  Hayes,  distinguished  Amer- 
ican tenor.) 

Conferring  of  honorary  degrees:  President 
Hafer. 

Presentation  of  special  awards:  President 
Hafer.  The  Yankee  Chapter.  American  Ord- 
nance .Association — Raytheon  Company 
Award:  Recipient — Gerald  A.  Grasso.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  Student  Achievement 
-A. ward:   Recipient — Harold  Charles  Cohen. 

Presentation  of  candidates  for  degrees:  Dr. 
Hiram  John  Evans,  Dean  of  the  College. 

Conferring  of  degrees:  President  Hafer. 

Alma  Mater:  Led  by  Curry  College  Concert 
Choir:   (Audience  please  stand) 

".^Ima  Mater,  let  us  praise  thee! 
Clothed  in  beauty,  rare  art  thou. 
Old  Traditions  cling  about  thee. 
New  ideals  crown  thy  brow. 
And  thine  eyes  are  filled  with  visions 
TYuth  and  mercy  meet  in  thee. 
Alma  Mater,  let  us  praise  thee! 
Ah!  that  we  may  worthy  be!" 

Benediction:  The  Rev.  James  G.  Buckley, 
the  Columban  Fathers.  Milton. 

Recessional:  "Con  Hoto  Maestoso"  (Son- 
ata III) .  by  Felix  Mendelssohn. 

BACHELOR    OF    ARTS 

Edith  Maria  .■\lfieri. 
Donna  Elaine  Altleri. 
James  Hunter  Ambler. 
Sompong  Amornvivat. 
John  Kelly  Bamond. 
E.  Steve  Banis.  Jr. 
Carol  Jane  Barker. 
Jane  Grossman  Barr 
Anthony  Murray  Baxter. 
Carl  Ekstrom  Beck.  Jr. 
Paul  Edward  Berger. 
Robert  C.  Bernard. 
Kevin  Arthur  Brennan. 
Michael  Anthony  Bruscell. 
Francis  Xavier  Camorali. 
Thomas  .Anthony  Cappuccl. 
Dee  Carroll. 
Ellen  Channon.* 
Arnold  Harvey  Cohen. 
Harold  Charles  Cohen.* 
Richard  Francis  Connolly. 
Robert  S   Conti. 
Bruce  G.  Corbett. 
Mi"hael  Gorman. 
Daniel  Benjamin  Danton. 
Paul  Joseph  DiBenedetto. 
Theodore  E.  Dombrowski,  Jr.* 
Susan  A.  Dnscoll. 
John  Joseph  Feeley,  Jr. 

•Elected  to  Who's  Who  Among  Studend 
in  American  Colleges  and   Universities. 
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Matthew  C.  Pelngold. 

John  B.  Fitzmaurlce. 

Barbara-Anne  Flanagan. 

Paul  Henry  Frazicr. 

Anne  Eliziibeth  GalUigher. 

Kevin  Thomas  Galligan. 

Thomas  James  Giblin. 

Harvey  I.  Glasser.* 

Eric  Harvey  Golden.* 

Robert  Peter  Gould. 

Charles  Edwaid  Gray.  Jr. 

Richard  John  Grogan. 

Jon  Emerlck  Harlor. 

Edward  J.  Hauck  III.* 

David  J    Hotfman. 

Mollyne  Roberta  Honor.* 

Glenn  Allen  Hughs. 

Edward  Carl  Jellson. 

Paul  Edward  Jessoe. 

Marc  Alan  Kaniin. 

Joseph  Daniel  K.aie. 

William  Michael  Kelleher.* 

Gerald  P.  Kibbe 

Elspeth  Gail  Kindqulst. 

Mary  R.  Klein, 

Henry  A.  Knapp. 

Maryann  Rose  Kotajjskl. 

Joseph  Kreplick. 

Richard   Burt   Kurtzman*. 

Barry  Michael  Lake. 

Thomas  William  Lally,  Jr. 

Lenoro  Marilyn   Levlne. 

Florence  Mainieri  L.  Liparl. 

Philip  D.  Llpson. 

Toby   (Rosenblatt)    Marxuach. 

Nancy  Elizabeth  Materne. 

Paul  Barrett  McArthur. 

Patrick  J.  McGeogregan. 

Robert  Emmett  McGovern. 

H.  Keith   Metier*. 

Jeffrey  Ian  Miller. 

Barry  Frank  Montgomery. 

John   E,   Montini. 

William  Henry  Morris. 

Edmund  Francis  Noke.  Jr. 

Kathleen  F,  O'Connor. 

Rocco   Edward  Palladino. 

Carol   Marlene  Palmer. 

Frank  Peronace.  Jr. 

Roy  Kevin  Publicover. 

Donald  Victor  Purdy. 

.Andrea  Rauseo. 

Peter  Roppolo. 

John  Anthony   Roselli. 

Charlotte  Frances  Ross. 

James  Joseph  Ryan. 

Roderick  .\.  St.  Pierre. 

George  James  Sarkes. 

Eileen  Henre  Sarrel. 

William  Richard  Schlieff. 

Debra  Lynn  Schoenberg. 

Dennis   Victor   :Sclalll. 

Carmel  Joseph  Serge,  Jr. 

Benjamin  Shavitz. 

George  Benjamin  Shure.* 

Sandra  R.  Silvern 

Donna  A.  Skolnick. 

Ronald  Royster  Smith. 

Vernon  S.  Stromberg,  Jr.* 

James  S.  Summers. 

Dennis  I.  Tave. 
Richard  S.  Thistlewalte. 
Marcia  Mae  Thomas. 
Martin  Paul  Thorsen.* 
Francis  Paul  Tomalolo. 
Donald  Joseph  Upton. 
Lynn  B.  Varty. 
Robin  D.  Vrrner. 
Gregory  Clark  Wallwork. 
Mark  William  Weber. 
Maurice  Barrv  Wymun. 
Stephen  Nicholas  Zannl. 

B'iCHELOTl    OF    SCIENCE 

S.  Joseph  Clncotta. 

Gerald  A.  Grasso. 

William  F.  Hughes.  Jr. 

Douglas  Scott  Sparro-w. 

Frank  Alan  Ward. 

Board  of  Trustees:  Richard  E.  Adams, 
Lenlce  Ingram  Bacon,  Joseph  Aloyslus  Do- 
herty,   Leo  C.  Donahue,  Mildred  Buchanan 


Plagg.  J.  John  Fox,  MeUille  Bell  Grosvenor. 
Charles  E.  Holly.  David  Russell  Hubbard. 
Richard  Augustus  Kelley,  Richard  V.  KUey, 
Nathaniel  Leverone.  Willard  Price  Lombard, 
Chairman;  Kirtley  Fletcher  Mather.  Stewart 
Graffam  Orr.  George  William  Perkins  II, 
Dunbar  Lancaster  ShankUn,  Clarence  A. 
Westhaver. 

Board  of  Consultants:  Wllmon  Brewer. 
Prleda  M.  Drapkln,  Joseph  Drapktn,  Tehyl 
Hsleh. 

Master  of  Diplomas:  MUton  Lorlmer  Boyle. 
Jr.,  Registrar. 

Chief  Marshal:  Ralph  Kimball  Carleton. 
Professor  ol  Chemistry. 

Assistant  Faculty  Marshals:  C.  Alan  Ander- 
son, Associate  Prolcssor  ol  Philosophy;  Carl- 
ton Condit.  Associate  Professor  of  Geology; 
Robert  Laurie  Keigluon.  Associate  Professor 
of  Government;  Albert  Sherrlng,  Associate 
Professor  ol  Sociology. 

Senior  Class  Marshals;  Willi.am  Michael 
Kelleher,  George  Benjamin  Shure. 

Commencement  Committee;  C.  Alan  .An- 
derson, Warren  S.  Bazlrgan.  Jr  .  Chairman; 
Milton  Lonmer  Boyle.  Jr..  Ralph  Kimball 
Carleton.  Hiram  John  Evans.  John  B.  Fitz- 
maurlce. Edward  H.  Hastings.  Mollyne  Rob- 
erta Honor.  Robert  Laurie  Keighton.  Helen 
Glendyne  LeBaron,  Paul  Barrett  McArthur, 
Cecil  H.  Rose. 


NATIONAL    HISPANIC    HERH'AGE 

"WEEK 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  lo  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  20  col- 
leagues who  have  joined  with  me.  I  am 
introducinp  a  resolution  today  that 
would  authorize  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  week  which  includes  Septem- 
ber 15  and  16  as  "National  Hispanic 
HeritaRe  Week." 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
give  the  appropriate  recognition  to  the 
Hispanic  influence  and  the  role  of 
Spanish-.surnamed  persons  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation. 

The  resolution  points  out  that — 

It  Is  in  the  tradition  of  our  country  to 
recognize,  cherish  and  conserve  the  many 
cultural  contributions  of  the  people  who 
have  helped  achieve  the  greatness  of  our 
nation. 

Sometimes  we  tend  to  forect  that 
seven  of  our  States— Arizona.  California. 
Colorado.  Florida.  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
and  Texas — bear  names  of  Spanish 
origin,  as  does  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Many  of  our  cities  and 
towns  proudly  bear  Hispanic  names,  as 
well. 

The  most  heavy  concentrations  of 
Spanish-surnamed  citizens  are  in  the 
five  Southwestern  States— Arizona.  Cali- 
fornia. Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas — althoush  many  citizens  of  Puerto 
Rican  heritage  now  live  in  New  York  and 
the  .surrounding  area. 

The  1960  census  shows  that  the  Span- 
ish-surnamed population  in  the  five 
Southwestern  States  had  reached  3.465.- 

000  at  that  time— nearly  3  million  of 
whom  were  born  in  the  United  States. 

1  am  sure  that  the  1970  census  will  show 


a  substantial  increase  over  this  figure. 
California  and  Texas  each  had  more 
than  1.4  million  of  the  total  hgure 
shown  above. 

As  you  will  note  from  these  figures,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Spanish-surnamed  popula- 
tion of  this  Nation  is  large,  and  I  would 
add,  has  never  received  the  recognition 
due  it.  For  instance,  I  am  advised  that 
the  Spanish-surnamed  population  has 
contributed  a  higher  proportion  of 
Medal  of  Honor  winners  than  any  sim- 
ilar heritage  group.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  far  too  many  of  our 
citizens  of  Spanish  surname  are  not 
sharing  in  a  proportionate  way  in  the 
fruits  of  our  great  Nation.  My  own  con- 
gressional district  includes  a  large  part 
of  predominately  Spanish-speaking  east 
Los  Angeles,  which  is  a  part  of  the  pov- 
erty area  m  Los  Angeles  County. 

Congress  recognized  one  of  the  prob- 
lem that  besets  a  bilingual  culture  such 
as  that  of  the  Mexican-American  com- 
munity in  the  Southwestern  States  last 
year  when  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
aiT  Education  Act  was  amended  to  au- 
thorize additional  funds  to  aid  schools  in 
overcoming  the  problems  of  .students  for 
whom  English  is  a  .second  language. 
However,  after  recognizing  the  difficul- 
ties, we  now  find  that  the  budget  asks 
for  aii  appropriation  of  only  S5  million 
of  the  S30  million  that  was  authorized. 

Because  of  failures  such  as  this  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Spanish-surnamed  pop- 
ulation, it  is  necessary  to  bring  out  the 
extent  to  which  our  Nation's  roots  are 
imbedded  in  our  Hispanic  heritage. 

Both  President  Johnson  and  tlie  late 
President  Ke  inedy  visited  majestic  Mex- 
ico City  in  order  to  express  the  admira- 
tion and  esteem  of  the  United  States  and 
its  citizens  lor  the  traditions  of  inde- 
pendent Mexico.  There  they  received 
welcomes  of  unexampled  enthusiasm  and 
.spontaneity  irom  the  citizens  of  the 
United  Mexican  States  who  .share  with 
Spanish-American  citizens  of  our  ovm 
United  States  the  rich  cultural,  linguis- 
tic, social,  and  religious  heritage  of  la 
raza. 

The  joint  resolution  which  I  have  in- 
troduced would  recognize  this  great  her- 
itage by  authorizing  the  President  to 
proclaim  during  each  year  a  National 
Hispanic  Heritage  Week.  Such  a  Na- 
tional Hispanic  Heritage  Week  would  in- 
clude the  date  of  the  annual  observance 
of  the  anniversan'  of  Mexican  inde- 
pendence, celebrated  on  the  15th  and 
16th  of  September.  It  would  also  include 
the  date  of  the  annual  observance  of 
Independence  Day.  September  15.  in 
Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador.  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Nicaragua,  as  well  as 
being  close  to  the  date  of  Chile's  Inde- 
pendence Day.  September  18. 

In  Mexico,  and  among  Mexican 
Americans  of  the  United  States,  the  fes- 
tivities of  Mexican  Independence  Day 
begin  on  the  evening  of  September  15 
when  the  President  of  Mexico  repeats 
the  famous  independence  shout — grito — 
of  the  martyred  priest.  Father  Hidalgo  y 
Costilla : 

Mexicanos.  \;va  Mexico. 


The  Members  who  have  cosponsored 
this  resolution  today  are  Mr.  Bell,  Mr. 
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Burton   of   California,   Mr.   Bush,   Mr. 

COHELAN,  Mr.  ECKHARDT,  Mr.  EDWARDS  Of 

California,  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Gonzalez.  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Price  of  Texas.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Ryan, 
Mr.  SisK,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  Mr. 
Talcott,  Mr.  Teacue  of  California.  Mr. 
Udall.  Mr.  Walker,  and  Mr.  Wiggins. 


IT  TAKES  A  BIG  MAN 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  features  of  modem 
history  Is  imfolding  before  us  these  days, 
3,000  miles  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Both  Prance  and  General  de  Gaulle  are 
going  through  a  critical  stage,  and  future 
success  cannot  be  predicted  for  either 
party  at  this  time.  Naturally,  American 
interests  would  not  be  advanced  if  France 
collapsed  as  a  major  nation.  Neverthe- 
less, I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did 
not  say  that  much  of  the  problem  there 
is  a  direct  result  of  the  policies  of  De 
Gaulle.  Further,  we  would  do  well  to 
remember  the  classical  arrogance  dis- 
played by  General  de  Gaulle  on  every 
occasion  when  the  United  States  was  en- 
meshed in  domestic  or  international 
difficulties. 

It  takes  a  big  man  to  see  the  broader, 
long-range  picturt.  and  to  see  i..^:  our 
national  interests  will  be  best  served  by 
a  stable,  prospering  France.  President 
Johnson,  fortunately,  is  just  such  a  big 
man.  He  has  consistently  ignored  provo- 
cation from  across  the  water,  and  he 
stands  ready  to  help  our  sometime  ally 
in  any  way  that  is  appropriate.  Someday, 
when  the  history  of  the  times  is  written, 
it  will  be  recorded  that  De  Gaulle's 
difBculties  took  on  an  ironic  tinge,  when 
compared  with  the  masterful  job  of  na- 
tional leadership  turned  in  by  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  during  the  period  of  his  coun- 
try's greatest  challenges  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  contrast  between  these  two  world 

leaders  is  strikingly  described  in  a  recent 

column  by  Robert  G.  Spivack.  I  insert 

the  column  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  Ptttcre  of  Fbance 

I  By  Robert  G.  Spivack  i 

The  turmoil  In  Prance  has  cavight  much 
of  Europe  and  the  West  by  surprise.  Even  the 
Moscow-oriented  Communists  do  not  seem 
to  know  whether  they  want  a  "Bed  Revolu- 
tion" at  this  tixne,  or  not. 

Unfortunately  for  Prance,  as  she  faces  the 
prospect  of  clvU  war,  she  has  few  friends  in 
the  world  to  whom  she  can  turn,  thanks  In 
large  part  to  the  special  brand  of  chauvin- 
Ism-natlonalism-racism  that  bears  the  label 
of  Gen.  deGaulle. 

Over  the  last  few  years  as  his  anti-Amerl- 
carUsm  has  Intensified.  Gen.  deGaulle — out 
of  the  highest  patriotic  motives — has  suc- 
ceeded la  Isolating  his  country  from  the 
western  democratic  nations  virtually  to  a 
point  of  no  return.  He  has  fired  the  flames  of 
anti-Americanism  along  with  a  bitter  cam- 
paign against  all  "Anglo-Saxons  '  that  has 
been  reckless  and  now.  it  seems  clear,  against 
French  interest.  The  fury  with  which  he  de- 


nounced U.S.  Vietnam  policy  may  have  been 
designed  to  appease  the  large  Communist 
element  in  his  country,  as  well  as  those  die- 
hard colonialists  who  stlU  think  Vietnam 
ought  to  be  part  of  the  French  empire. 

But  this  effort  at  Internal  appeasement 
has  not  worked.  Just  as  it  usually  doee  not 
work  in  the  case  of  a  nation's  external  rela- 
tions. 

For  Americans  it  Is  difficult  to  think  ob- 
jectively about  the  fate  of  France.  At)out  the 
only  man  who  seems  able  to  do  so  Is  Presi- 
dent Johnson  who.  despite  endless  harass- 
ment, has  never  retaliated.  Not  only  has  he 
turned  the  other  cheek  but  even  in  the 
present  crisis  he  has  moved  to  avert  a  col- 
lapse of  the  franc,  has  restated  our  interest 
in  French  "stability,"  and  otherwise  .acted 
generously. 

Johnson's  soft  response  is  almost  a  classic 
example  of  killing  with  kindness  The  final 
Irony  would  be  for  him  to  offer  deGaulle 
political  asylum  down  on  the  ranch  until 
things  simmer  down. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  other  Americans  to 
be  so  detached.  Many  will  watch  France 
writhe  with  grim  pleasure. 

Perhaps  If  he  had  followed  a  different 
course  there  would  be  no  crisis  in  Prance, 
but  who  really  can  be  sure.  It's  deGauUes 
obstinacy,  though,  that  has  caused  so  much 
anguish  In  other  nations  of  Europe  tliat  suf- 
fered most  during  World  War  II.  His  lack 
of  generosity  towards  British  entry  into  the 
Common  Market  has  helped  reduce  her  to  a 
third-rate  power. 

DeGaulle's  reckless  encouragement  of  Arab 
nationalism,  probably  in  the  hope  oi  reaping 
an  oil  harvest,  has  proved  difficult  for  Israel. 

The  list  of  western  grievances  is  long  and 
it  IS  no  answer  for  de  Gaulle  to  say  tliat 
Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Winston  Churchill 
did  not  pay  him  enough  heed  during  World 
War  II. 

But  the  crisis  In  France  is  also  a  result  of 
the  internal  policies  that  deGaulle  has  fol- 
lowed. The  workers,  despite  the  lack  of  mili- 
tancy on  the  part  of  some  of  their  union 
leaders,  have  not  fared  well  under  deGaulle 
during  all  this  long  period  of  French  pros- 
perity. Everything  has  gone  up  except  wages. 

Undoubtedly  his  talk  about  French  "gran- 
deur" and  a  return  to  the  glories  of  the  past 
had  its  appeal.  But.  in  the  last  analysis,  it's 
not  something  you  can  eat  or  survive  on  for 
very  long. 

So  far  as  the  French  students  are  con- 
cerned the  entire  deGaulle  era  was  marked 
by  a  pinch-penny  approach  to  education  for 
everyone  except  the  so-called  "elite  "  He  was 
conservative,  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word. 
that  is  deGaulle  was  rigid.  There  was  quite 
a  contrast  between  his  approach  to  internal 
affairs,  even  without  a  war.  and  LBJ's  Great 
Society  approach. 

Now  everything  is  in  disarray.  DeGaulle. 
like  other  men  of  enormous  ego.  has  built 
up  no  one  as  a  possible  successor.  The  Left 
seems  to  sense  that  after  deGaulle  there 
could  be  a  deluge.  That's  about  all  that  holds 
Prance  together. 


THE  APPALACHIAN  TRAIL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts fMr.  Philbin]  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the 
splendid  record  of  the  89th  Congress  and 
its  achievements  in  enacting  vital  meas- 
ures affecting  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources,  there  is  some  con- 
siderable concern  over  the  outcome  of 
conservation  bills  in  this  90th  Congress, 
especially  in  the  light  of  reported  plans 
to  adjourn  in  August  for  the  political 
conventions. 

Of  particular  concern  is  the  fate  of 


the  National  Trails  System  proposal  of 
President  Johnson,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  Senate  and  House  hearings. 
This  proposal  is  the  result  of  the  great 
efforts  of  Senator  Nelson,  who  initiated 
the  original  Appalachian  Trail  bill,  call- 
ing for  Federal  protection  of  this  famous 
2,000-mile  footpath  from  Maine  to 
Georgia. 

Early  in  the  second  session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  I  was  pleased  to  sponsor  the 
Nelson  bill  in  the  House,  embodying  cer- 
tain chaiiges  recommended  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoors  Recreation.  I  did  not 
i-eintroduce  the  bill  in  the  current  Con- 
gress in  view  of  the  administration's 
National  Trails  proposal,  which  includes 
the  Appalachian  Tiail.  Others  are  the 
Continental  Divide  Trail,  the  Pacific 
Crest  Trail,  and  the  Potomac  Heritage 
Trail.  In  addition,  the  initial  National 
Trails  proposal  in  March  1966,  called  for 
these  added  trails:  the  Chisholm  Trail. 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail.  Natchez  Trace. 
North  Country  Trail,  Oregon  Trail,  and 
Santa  Fe  Trail. 

Since  time  is  runninu  out  on  the  na- 
tional trails  proposal,  I  am  introducing 
today.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  iien-  national  trails 
bill  with  the  Appalachian  Trail  as  the 
pilot  trail  sd  that  we  may  learn  from  ex- 
perience what  is  involved  in  .setting  up 
other  trails  throughout  the  land  and  how 
extensive  Federal  participation  will  be 
required  to  pi'otect  these  areas. 

The  Appalachian  Trail  is  ideally  suited 
for  this  test.  It  is  a  trail  which  already 
exists  and  is  in  everyday  use  by  hiking 
groups.  It  represents  a  harmonious  rela- 
tionship between  hiking  clubs  and  land- 
owners who  willingly  permit  the  trail  to 
pass  through  their  property.  It  repre- 
sents an  area  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  well  step  in  to  help  solve 
in  part  problems  of  its  own  making 
where  landowner  resistance  to  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  is  growing  simply  be- 
cause of  the  threat  of  Federal  condem- 
nation. 

The  longer  Congress  debates,  the 
greater  the  threat  to  the  longstanding 
friendly  cooperation  between  landowners 
and  the  volunteer  Appalachian  Ti-ail 
hiking  organizations  who  blaze  and  clear 
the  trail  and  maintain  it  in  good  hiking 
condition,  some  to  the  point  of  providing 
overnight  shelters. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
wide  approval  and  sentiment  in  this 
Congress  for  the  concept  of  Federal  pro- 
tection for  the  existing  Appalachian 
Trail.  In  some  way,  the  Appalachian 
Trail  got  lost  in  the  myriad  of  trails  pro- 
posed for  Federal  recognition.  I  think 
that  it  is  time  that  the  Congress  got  back 
on  the  Appalachian  Trail.  Adoption  of 
my  new  Appalachian  Trail  bill  or  the 
amending  in  committee  of  pending  na- 
tional trails  bills  by  designating  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  as  a  pilot  trail  with  oth- 
ers in  a  study  category  will  be  a  good 
step  toward  protecting  and  preseiwing 
this  -onique  trail. 

Mj-  interest  in  and  support  of  conserva- 
tion legislation  is  well  known,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  take  special  pride  In 
having  been  the  first  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  sponsor  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Park  proposal  in  legislation  filed  in  April 
1957,  not  long  after  the  national  sea- 
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shore   survey    undertaken    by    the   Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

My  sponsorship  of  the  revised  Nelson 
bill  in  the  89th  Congress  was  prompted 
by  the  strong  associations  in  my  district 
with  the  Appalachian  Trail.  In  fact,  the 
originator  and  founder  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  is  an  old  friend  and  con- 
stituent of  mine.  Mr.  Benton  MacKaye  of 
Shirley  Center,  Mass.,  who  was  honored 
in  1966  as  the  recipient  of  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's highest  conservation  awards. 

Mr.  MacKaye  was  designated  by  Secre- 
tai-y  of  the  Interior  Udall  as  a  recipient 
of  the  Department's  Conservation  Service 
Award  for  his  outstanding  efforts  in  ad- 
vancing the  conservation  cause  in  the 
Nation.  The  award  cited  his  pioneering 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Appalachian 
Trail  and  his  many  conservation  attain- 
ments, including  his  profoimd  influence 
in  nurturing  the  idea  for  and  the  actual 
establishment  of  The  Wilderness  Society 
in  1935. 

It  is  just  about  47  years  ago,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Mr.  MacKaye  in  an  article 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects  conceived  the 
Appalachian  Trail  as  the  longest  foot- 
ijath  in  the  world,  a  hiicing  trail  which 
now  traverses  2.000  miles  of  rugged  ter- 
rain from  Mt.  Katahdin  in  Maine  to 
Springer  Mountain  in  northern  Georgia. 
Mr.  MacKay  envisioned  a  foot  trail 
Horn  Maine  to  Georgia  as  the  fountain- 
head  of  a  whole  system  of  wild  reserva- 
tions and  parks,  linked  together  by  short 
feeder  trails.  In  his  article.  "An  Appa- 
lachian Trail:  A  Project  in  Regional 
Planning."  Mr.  MacKaye  suggested  that 
this  trail  system  might  serve  as  a  reser- 
voir of  primeval  and  rural  environments 
at  their  highest  levels  of  quality. 

From  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  Nation  is  indebted  to  Benton 
MacKaye  not  only  for  the  Appalachian 
Trail,  but  the  entire  concept  of  a  na- 
tionwide system  of  trails. 

Within  2  years  after  the  MacKaye  pro- 
posal, the  Regional  Planning  Associa- 
tion endorsed  the  plan  and  the  first  Ap- 
palachian Trail  Conference  was  held  in 
Washington  in  1925. 

However,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mr. 
MacKaye's  enthusiasm,  great  abilities 
and  continued  missionarj'  work,  the  Ap- 
ijalachian  Trail,  as  it  is  today,  would  per- 
haps never  have  been  realized. 

Crossing  14  States,  eight  national  for- 
ests, two  national  parks  and  crossing  six 
major  rivers,  the  Appalachian  Trail  is 
the  MacKaye  dream  come  true  in  what 
he  described  as  a  Thoreau-like  'sanc- 
tuary and  refuge  from  the  scrambles  of 
ever>-day  worldly  commercial  life"  for 
those  seeking  contemplation,  study,  rec- 
reation, and  education. 

Covering  a  rugged  2,000-mile  course 
from  Maine  to  Georgia,  much  of  this 
winding  trail,  in  many  places  located 
along  mountain  ridges,  is  within  easy 
reach  of  more  than  one-half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands, young  and  old  alike,  hike  and 
camp  along  the  trail  each  year  and  the 
challenge  of  hiking  the  whole  Appalach- 
an  Trail  is  being  met  with  increasing 
frequency  each  year. 

The  length  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  in 
the  several  States,  traveling  north  to 
south,   is  now   279.23   miles  in   Maine. 


153.42  miles  in  New  Hampshire,  133.76 
miles  in  Vermont.  82.69  miles  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 55.75  miles  in  Connecticut. 
158.67  in  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
area.  215.87  miles  in  Pennsylvania,  37.14 
miles  in  Maryland,  462.28  miles  in  Vir- 
ginia, 112.60  miles  in  Tennessee,  147.79 
miles  in  the  North  Carolina  and  Tennes- 
see area.  79.67  miles  in  North  Carolina 
and  76.44  miles  in  Georgia. 

While  most  of  the  Appalachian  Trail 
runs  through  parks  and  forests,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  some  800  miles  of 
the  trail  go  through  private  lands.  In 
recent  years  some  of  this  land  has  been 
converted  into  subdivisions,  highways, 
and  other  incompatible  uses.  In  fact,  in 
some  instances  parts  of  the  trail  no 
longer  exist  and  the  private  trail  club 
uroups  maintaining  the  trail  liave  found 
it  necessary  to  relocate  the  Appalachian 
Trail.  One  famous  change  took  place  not 
long  ago  when  the  trail  was  forced  to 
leave  a  wooded  area  and  relocated  along 
a  blacktopped  Virginia  highway,  largely 
because  of  the  concern  of  the  landowners 
over  the  rights  to  their  land  in  the  face 
of  possible  Federal  acquisition. 

Fortunately,  the  Potomac  Appalachian 
Trail  Club  and  the  Appalachian  Trail 
Conference,  long  known  for  lli?  con- 
fidence and  cooperation  they  have 
gained  from  landowners,  were  able  to 
cope  with  this  imrticular  relocation,  but 
the  entire  concept  of  a  2.000-mile  foot- 
path is  faced  with  serious  problems  once 
it  becomes  necessaiy  to  shift  from  scenic 
forests  to  hard-topped  local  highways. 

Benton  MacKaye  has  seen  these  dan- 
iiers  and  has  made  his  voice  and  '^ueat 
abilities  known  in  advancing  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  cause.  This  is  the  warning 
he  has  for  preservation  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Trail : 

Never  for  a  moment  (or  for  a  sentence) 
forget  what  the  A.T  is.  And  wliat  it  has  been 
for  a  nigh  half  century  (since  1921).  It  is  a 
foot  trail  aiid  nothing  else. 

The  AT.  is  the  work  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple working  over  the  years.  Don't  let  this 
work  be  cancelled.  As  it  would  be  if  some 
careless  sentence  (in  any  trails  legislation 
enabled  the  camels  nose  to  get  under  the 
tent. 

This  grand  old  man  of  the  outdoors, 
now  approaching  90.  is  the  father  of  the 
Appalachian  Trail  and  one  of  the  mov- 
ing spirits  of  the  Wilderness  Society.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  class  of 
1900.  and  was  among  the  first  employees 
of  the  U.S.  Forest  Ser\ice.  His  Federal 
employment,  from  which  he  retired  in 
1945.  saw  service  with  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Benton  MacKaye  is  a  noted  writer  and 
]X)el.  a  charter  member  of  the  Regional 
Planning  Association,  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  American  Foresters  and  a  fel- 
low of  the  American  Geographical  So- 
ciety. His  efforts  in  regional  planning  are 
recognized  today  as  pioneering  in  the 
field  of  conservation  planning.  His  re- 
markable book.  "The  New  Exploration." 
first  published  in  1928  was  reprinted 
without  change  in  1962  as  a  classic  guide 
for  use  and  guidance  today. 

This  is  what  SecretaiT  of  the  Interior 
Udall  had  to  say  in  designating  Benton 
MacKaye  as  the  recipient  of  the  De- 
partment's 1966  Conservation  Award: 


U.S.  Depaktment  of  the  Interior. 
OrncE  or  the  Secrptary. 
Washington.  D.C..  January,  26,  1966. 
Mr.  Benton  MacKaye. 
Shirley  Center,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  MacKaye:  It  is  a  dl.stlnct  privi- 
lege as  well  .IS  a  great  pleasure  to  present  to 
you  the  Conservation  Service  Award  of  tlie 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Prom  the  early  days  of  your  career  when 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Glfford  Plnchot 
began  to  marRhall  support  for  conservation 
of  tlie  nation '.«  forest  resources,  not  only  was 
your  foresight  added  to  their  vision  but  the 
great  breadth  of  your  humane  insight  gave 
depth  and  perspective  to  the  growing  move- 
ment This  was  manifest  in  your  proposal  for 
a  footpath  in  the  Appalachians  from  Maine 
to  Georgia,  and  the  Appalachian  Trail  was 
born.  Your  pioneering  efforts  in  broad  re- 
gional planning  produced  guidelines  for 
comprehensive  conservation  planning  tliat 
were  far  ahead  of  others'  thinking  "Tlie  New 
Exploration:  A  Philosophy  of  Regional  Plan- 
ning." which  you  wrote  and  which  was  first 
published  in  1928  was  reprinted  without 
change  in  1962.  and  it  remains  a  classic 
guideline  today. 

You  foresaw  tlie  need  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  present-day  protection  of  man's 
total  environment  through  such  programs 
as  Urban  Renewal  and  the  Interstate  High- 
way System  long  before  the  Nntlon  as  a 
whole  awoke  to  its  need.  Throughout  your 
career  your  deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
man's  spirit  as  well  as  ills  physical  well-being 
lias  been  your  guiding  force. 

Typical  of  your  ability  to  link  action  with 
prophecy  is  the  profound  influence  you  had 
in  nurturing  tlie  idea  for  and  the  actual 
establishment  of  The  Wilderness  Society  in 
1935.  That  this  Society  lives  and  thrives  and 
continues  to  serve  the  people  through  the 
preservi.tion  of  tlie  finest  examples  of  native 
American  environments,  from  which  future 
generations  will  gain  strengtli  and  inspira- 
tion, is  due  in  great  part  to  your  foresight. 

Tlie  Nation  will  be  forever  in  your  debt  for 
the  good  that  you  have  done. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stewart  L.  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  following  Interior  Department 
memorandum  accompanied  this  highly 
coveted  conservation  award : 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

National  Park  .Service. 
Washingtoji.  D.C..  January  5,  1966. 
Memorandum  To:  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Prom:  Acting  Director.  National  Park  Service. 
Subject;     Conservation    Service    Award.    Mr. 

Emil  Benton  MacKaye. 

We  take  pleasure  in  nominating  Mr.  Emil 
Benton  MacKaye  for  the  Conservation  Service 
Award  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
His  entire  career  since  receiving  his  Masters 
Degree  in  Forestry  from  Harvard  University 
has  been  devoted  to  good  land  use  planning 
and  the  preservation  of  natural  beauty.  In 
1921  he  pioneered  the  idea  of  establishing 
the  Appalachian  Trail,  and  lie  was  one  of  the 
earliest  proponents  of  the  concept  of  regional 
planning. 

Born  in  Stamford.  Connecticut,  in  1879. 
his  career  as  a  conservationist  began  in  the 
era  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
awakening  of  the  Nation  to  the  need  for  pro- 
tection and  wise  management  of  its  natural 
resources  Prom  1905  to  1918  h?  worked  with 
the  US.  Forest  Service  in  the  days  of  Glfford 
Pinchot.  His  activities  then  were  concerned 
with  not  only  improving  and  reclaiming  the 
forests  of  America,  but  also  in  the  wider  Is- 
sues of  conservation.  He  believed  in  and 
fought  for  protection  of  the  total  en- 
vironment in  the  interest  of  man's  wel- 
fare. His  ideals  were  carried  forward  dur- 
ing a  two-year  ,1918-1919)  assignment  with 
the  Department  oi  !,abor  as  a  specialist  m 
colonization  on  a  project  for  the  settlement 
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of  returning  World  War  I  soldiers  to  the  land. 
This  experience  doubtlessly  influenced  his 
future  interest  in  regional  planning. 

In  1921.  Benton  MacKaye  contributed  an 
article  to  the  Journal  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  in  which  he  outlined  a 
plan  for  "An  Appalachian  Trail.  A  Project  in 
Regional  Planning."  He  envisioned  an  Ap- 
palachian footpath  from  Maine  to  Georgia  as 
the  backbone  of  a  whole  system  of  wild  res- 
ervations and  parks,  linked  together  by 
feeder  trails,  to  constitute  a  reservoir  of 
primeval  and  rural  environments  at  their 
highest  levels  of  quality.  In  1923.  the  Re- 
gional Planning  Association  of  America  en- 
dorsed the  project,  and  it  was  off  and  away. 
The  flrst  Appalachian  Trail  Conference  was 
held  in  Washington.  DC  .  In  1925,  and  the 
Trail  began  to  take  shape  Benton  MacKaye's 
enthusiasm  incited  hundreds  of  volunteers 
to  devote  time  and  energy  to  the  project  until 
It  became  the  2.000-mlle  sanctuary  and 
refuge  from  the  scrambles  of  everyday  worldly 
commercial  life"  which,  in  his  words,  it  is 
today. 

As  this  project  was  gaining  strength  and 
momentum.  Benton  MacKaye  already  was 
forging  ahead  into  more  fundamental  con- 
servation .aelds.  In  1925  he  contributed,  in 
collaboratio;!  with  Robert  Bruere  .uid  Lewis 
Mumford,  an  outline  of  Regional  Planning 
for  the  Surrey  Graphic.  In  1928,  ills  book. 
"The  New  Exploration:  A  Philosophy  of  Re- 
gional Planning,"  w^as  published  by  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Compajiy,  Inc. 

It  is  indicative  of  Benton  MacKaye's  fore- 
sight and  imaginative  ability  that  this  book 
was  reprinted  in  1962  i  by  the  Board  ol 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois).  In 
Lewis  Mumford's  words,  "Tl-iis  book  had  to 
wait  a  whole  generation  to  acquire  the  read- 
ers that  would  appreciate  it.  In  the  field  of 
regional  planning  it  was  not  merely  a  pio- 
neer essay  of  its  own  time,  but  it  is  still 
ahead  of  much  of  the  thinking  and  plan- 
ning being  done  in  this  lield  today,  since 
too  little  of  that  effort  displays  either  the 
hard  logic  or  the  humane  insight  MacKaye 
has  brought  to  the  subject." 

In  rapid  succession  in  1930  MacKaye  wrote 
"The  Townless  Highway."  "New  York^A 
National  Peril."  and  the  "Bay  Circuit."  All  of 
these  dealt  with  problems  now  being  at- 
tacked and  sohed  through  such  programs  as 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  and  Urban 
Renewal.  Again  Benton  MacKaye  was  a  pio- 
neer and  a  prophet. 

In  1923  MacKaye  had  found  time  to  join 
a  small  select  group  in  New  York  which  in- 
corporated Itself  iis  the  "Regional  Planning 
Association  of  America,"  which  helped  lay 
the  foundations  for  many  of  the  important 
conservation  measures  of  the  Frankhn  D. 
Roosevelt  .Administration  In  the  thirties.  Ten 
years  later  he  moved  to  Tennessee  as  a  Re- 
gional Planner  for  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

The  idea  behind  the  formation  of  The 
Wilderness  Society  was  blown  Into  full  flame 
in  1934-1935.  and  it  was  largely  through 
Benton  MacKaye's  love  of  America's  natural 
beauty  and  his  deep  concern  for  preserving 
man's  heritage  of  unspoiled  nature  that  this 
occurred.  Fate  .arnuiged  a  meeting  of  Mac- 
Kaye, Bob  Marshall,  and  Harvey  Broome  in 
Knuxville.  Tennessee,  in  August.  1934,  which 
led  Benton  MacKaye  to  draft  a  set  of  prin- 
ciples which  was  the  lorertinner  of  a  state- 
ment that  would  spark  the  actual  formation 
of  the  Society.  They  were  joined  in  this 
effort  by  Harold  C.  Anderson.  JBernard  Frank. 
Aldo  Leopold,  Ernest  Oberholtzer,  and  Rob- 
ert Sterling  Yard.  These  eight  became  tlie 
orgaxiizers  of  the  Society  in  January,  1935. 
MacKaye  was  its  first  Vice  President  when 
The  Wilderness  Society  was  incorporated  In 
1937.  He  has  continued  to  be  a  leading  figure 
In  the  Society  ever  since. 

Today,  in  his  36th  year.  Benton  MacKaye 
continues  to  be  active  in  his  chosen  field. 
He    Is    producing    another    book    (  "Goteca- 


nlques  of  North  America:  View  Points  of  Its 
HabltablUty") .  Throughout  his  long  and  ac- 
tive career  his  contributions  to  conservation 
as  a  forester,  ecologlst,  regional  planner, 
author,  and  prophet  have  been  outstanding. 
It  Is  a  privilege  to  recommend  him  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  Conservation 
Service  Award. 

A.  C.  Stratton, 
Acting  Director. 
Enclo6ure. 
I  concur:  with  delight.  ■ 

Stanley  A.  Caii^, 
Assistant  Secretary,  Fish  and  Wildlife 
and  Parks. 

The  noted  Fitchburg,  Mass..  Sentinel 
in  editorials  on  October  11  and  12.  1962, 
had  this  to  say  about  Benton  MacKaye: 

MONTACHUSETTS     MAJOR     PROPHET 

Benton  MacKaye  is  another  resident  of 
Montachusett  who  is  at  last  coming  into  his 
own.  He  is  a  prophet  not  without  honor 
now  in  his  own  region. 

What  the  few  specialists  have  understood 
for  more  than  three  decades  is  now  becom- 
ing the  property  of  the  American  people: 
namely,  that  Benton  MacKaye  of  Shirley 
Center  is  a  genius  of  intuitive  thinking  who 
in  1928  warned  the  people  against  the  urban 
flow,  the  metropolitan  invasion,  and  who 
laid  down  a  precise  plan  to  stem  the  flow,  to 
dam  the  inexorable  movement  of  business 
and  Industry  and  commercialization  and  way- 
side slums — a  movement  w^hich  has  now  at 
last  caused  the  concern  of  millions  as  they 
see  the  ugly  continuous  sprawl  from  Boston 
to  Washington. 

Benton  MacKaye's  classic,  "The  New  Ex- 
ploration." which  he  wrote  largely  in  our  own 
Montachusett  Region,  has  been  issued  by  the 
University  of  Illinois  press  in  a  paperback 
edition,  with  a  history-making  introduction 
for  this  new  edition  by  famed  Lewis  Mum- 
ford,  international  authority  on  regional 
planning  and  on  the  history  and  culture  of 
cities. 

When  this  classic,  now  recognized  as  one  of 
the  basic  books  of  all  times,  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1928.  only  1.500  copies  were  printed. 
Most  of  them  went  unsold  and  eventually 
came  to  rest  at  the  historic  MacKaye  cot- 
tage in  Shirley  Center. 

Like  Thoreau  a  century  or  so  before  him 
MacKaye  could  say,  "I  have  a  library  of  more 
than  1000  books,  mostly  of  my  own  author- 
ship." 

Mr.  MacKaye  made  no  money  from  "The 
New  Exploration."  but  he  did  achieve  almost 
instant  fame  among  the  few  who  understood 
what  he  was  talking  about  and  who  realized 
the  implications  for  the  future  of  his  de- 
tailed plan  to  stem  the  metropolitan  flow. 

At  83.  MacKaye  is  the  gruff,  shaggy-headed 
pioneer  in  saving  our  country-sides  and  our 
cities,  lean  and  lank  as  the  typical  New  Eng- 
land Yankee,  sparse  of  words,  but  using 
words  to  cut  to  the  marrow  of  an  Issue  .is 
surely  and  cleanly  as  a  surgeon  wielding 
a  scalpel. 

He  enjoys  his  days  at  what  he  calls  his 
"empire,"  the  MacKaye  cottage  and  its  en- 
virons in  Shirley  Center,  going  off  now  and 
then  to  Washington  and  elsewhere  to  poke 
Into  things  and  come  up  with  stlU  new  Ideas 
that  will  leave  a  lasting  Imprint  on  Ameri- 
can culture. 

Lewis  Mumford.  In  his  new  Introduction. 
comes  quickly  to  the  heairt  of  the  matter: 
"  'The  New  Exploration'  Is  a  book  that 
deserves  a  place  on  the  same  shelf  that  holds 
Henry  Thoreau's  'Walden'  and  George 
Perkins  Marsh's  'Man  and  Nature';  and  like 
the  first  of  these  books,  it  has  had  to  wait  a 
whole  generation  to  acquire  the  readers  that 
wotild  appreciate  It. 

"In  the  field  of  regional  planning  Benton 
MacKaye's  book  was  not  merely  a  pioneer 
essay  In  its  own  time,  but  it  Is  still  ahead 
of  much  of  the  thinking  and  planning  being 
done  in  this  field  today,  since  too  little  of 


that  effort  displays  either  the  hard  logic  or 
the  humane  Insight  MacKaye  has  brought  to 
the  subject. 

"In  Benton  MacKaye  the  voice  of  an  older 
America,  a  voice  with  echoes  not  only  of 
Thoreau,  but  of  Davy  Crockett,  Audubon  and 
Mark  Twain,  addresses  Itself  to  the  problem 
of  how  to  use  the  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources we  have  at  hand  today  without  de- 
facing the  landscape,  polluting  the  atmos- 
phere, disrupting  the  complex  associations  of 
animal  and  plant  species  upon  which  all 
higher  life  depends,  and  thus  in  the  end 
destroying  the  possibilities  for  further  hu- 
man development. 

"That  voice  was  needed  In  1928,  and  be- 
cause it  was  not  listened  to,  it  is  needed  even 
more  today.  .  .  . 

"Nobody  else  in  our  time  has  pointed  out 
more  clearly  the  terms  upon  which  modern 
man.  and  In  particular  the  American  peo- 
ple, may  occupy  the  earth  and  use  Judicious- 
ly all  our  resources,  natural,  technical,  and 
urban,  without  making  the  land  itself  un- 
iiihabitable  and  our  own  life  unendurable." 
We  need  not  go  out  of  Montachusett  to 
realize  how  the  people  and  their  government 
have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Benton  MacKaye's 
ideas  as  set  forth  in  his  classic  book,  "The 
New  Exploration."  now  republished  In  paper- 
back with  an  Introduction  by  famed  Lewis 
Mumford. 

The  book  originally  appeared  in  1928. 
At  about  that  time  Mr.  MacKaye  was  work- 
ing on  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Open 
Spaces.  One  of  the  recommendations  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  governor  was  for  a  Wachusett- 
Watatlc  greenbelt.  including  a  foot  path  or 
trail  for  liikers  that  would  tie  In  with  the 
Appalachian  Trial. 

In  1921  MacKaye  had  proposed  in  a  maga- 
zine article  a  foot  trail  that  would  extend 
from  Maine  to  Georgia.  Here  was  a  brilliant 
flash  of  genius  which  did  not  have  to  wait 
upon  popular  acceptance  for  its  fulfillment. 
Within  20  years  MacKaye  saw  the  realization 
of  his  dream,  and  he  is  now  known  as  the 
granddaddy  of  the  Appalachian  Trail. 

The  Wachusett-Watatlc  Trial  and  the 
greenbelt  that  MacKaye  proposed  would  have 
been  more  than  a  narrow  foot  trail.  Eventu- 
ally it  would  have  become,  if  his  ideas  had 
been  accepted  by  the  authorities  in  Massa- 
chusetts, an  open  area,  a  dam  against  the 
sprawling  urban  masses  and  messes,  a  part 
of  a  logical  system  of  damming  the  metro- 
politan flow. 
But  the  plan  was  rejected. 
It  Is  well  to  bear  In  mind  this  rejection 
of  a  far-seeing  planner  and  prophet:  for  the 
region  Is  now  agitating  for  a  North-South 
Throughway  which  would  come  up  through 
Worcester  County  from  the  Connecticut 
border  to  the  New  Hampshire  line,  via  the 
Montachusett  Region. 

It  Is  a  noble  concept;  but  we  should  bo 
forewarned  by  what  has  happened  to  the 
Bay  State  Circuit  which  MacKaye  planned 
but  which  was  rejected  by  the  government 
and  the  people  who.  Instead,  accepted  the 
Idea  of  Route  128. 

MacKaye  had  proposed,  long  before  the 
coming  of  Route  128.  a  Bay  State  Circuit 
which  would  follow  the  general  course  taken 
by  Route  123.  connecting  the  North  and 
South  Shores,  and  by-passing  the  dense  Bos- 
ton metropolitan  area. 

His  proposal  was  for  two  main  arteries,  one 
northbound,  one  southbound,  with  a  broad 
recreational  greenbelt  between  them  and  with 
enforced  control  or  zoning  of  the  environs 
W'hat  has  happened  is  that  Route  128  has 
encourr-ged  the  worsening  of  those  very  con- 
ditions which  MacKaye's  proposal  was  in- 
tended to  abate: 

.An  almost  continuous  spread  of  commer- 
cial and  industrial  development  now  com- 
plicates traffic  flow  and  mars  the  Idea  of  a 
dam  against  metropolitan  flow.  As  peak 
hours,  especially  when  the  numerous  in- 
dustries spew  out  their  workers.  Route  128 
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becomes  a  bedlam  and  a  threat  to  life  and 
limb 

No  sooner  is  the  route  widened  than  a 
still  greater  enlargement  is  demanded.  The 
swnding  joke  now  is  this:  The  authorities 
are  handing  out  25-year  pins  for  Route  128 
workers. 

Another  example  of  the  rejection  of  Mac- 
Kaye's Ideas  over  the  decades  since  1928  is 
the  state  proposal  for  relocation  of  Route  12. 
In  his  essay.  "Townless  Highways,"  MacKaye 
long  ago  laid  down  a  basic  principle  of  major 
highway-planning:  Main  arteries  were  to 
avoid  the  peaks  of  population  (the  cities  and 
towns)  and  stick  to  the  valleys  of  population. 

Believe  it  or  not,  modern  road-planners 
now  in  positions  of  authority  are  trying  to 
reverse  the  idea  and  bring  the  hlghw"ays  di- 
rectly Into  and  through  cities  and  areas  of 
dense  population. 

As  a  result  you  see  a  plan  for  new  Route  12 
cutting  through  a  thickly-settled  part  of 
residential  Pltchburg.  This  would  not  only 
cause  the  loss  of  homes  by  eminent  domain  of 
ntany  longtime  property  owners,  but  it 
would  also  violate  common-sense  principles 
of  traffic-flow. 

Let  Lewis  Mumford  sum  the  horrible  re- 
y  suits  of  the  rejection  by  the  road  biUlders  of 
.MacKaye's  townless  highway  proposals: 

"Thpy  butcher  precious  agricultural  land 
to  provide  elaborately  wasteful  and  often 
unnecessary  local  Interchanges:  they  thrust 
ixpressways  Into  rural  areas  that  should  be 
safeguarded  against  the  haphazard  and  pre- 
mature settlement  that  they  actually  en- 
courage; they  bulldoze  their  way  into  the 
iitarts  of  towns  and  cities  that  "should  be 
bypassed  by  a  generous  margin;  and  in  our 
':?ger  metropolitan  centers,  by  viTecklng 
■  le  complex  system  of  public  transportation 
that  exi.sted  even  a  generation  ago,  they 
iiostroy  the  centers  of  cities,  turning  poten- 
•,;,il  parks  into  parking  lots,  and  civic  centers 
'.'.no  garages,  creating  bottlenecks  and  traffic 
ams  .   ,   ," 

The  July  1964  issue  of  American  For- 
ests ma.cazine  carried  a  moving  account 
ol"  the  dedicated  work  and  activities  of 
Benton  MacKaye,  entitled  "The  Verdant 
Prophet,"  which  follows: 

[From  American  Forests  magazine, 

July  1964] 

Benton  MacKaye:  The  Vep.dant  Prophet 

(By  E.  John  Long) 

A  prophet,  they  say.  Is  not  without  honor 
.^ave  in  his  own  country — and,  it  might  be 
;cided.  ho  is  usually  someone  who  was  "dis- 
covered" and  proclaimed  long  after  his  death. 
But  Benton  MacKaye  is  a  seer  who  is  hon- 
"red  by  his  confreres,  who  is  widely  respected 
lu  his  special  field,  and  who.  most  reassur- 
ingly, is  very  .much,  quite  vigorously,  alive 
.it  a  youthful  85  years. 

For  those  who  may  not  yet  know  Benton 
MacKaye.  let  me  introduce  him  foremost  as 
a  forester,  but  as  a  very  special  kind  of 
forester-iuturalist-planner."  He  evolved 
early  in  his  forestry  career  into  a  conserva- 
tionist ( then  a  new  term ) ,  and  as  a  pioneer 
regional  observer.  From  the  outset.  MacKaye 
has  been  interested  In  the  broad  study  of 
trees,  soil  and  water  that  leads  to  a  means 
fif  making  or  remaking  land  to  be  more 
iiabitable. 

Along  the  way  he  may  have  done  some 
prophesying,  not  deliberately,  he  avows,  but 
m  the  natural  course  of  thinking,  planning. 
md  wxlting. 

fatheb  of  the  TKAn. 
For  Instance,  let  us  mention  a  few  of  the 
mUestones,  such  aa  the  Appalachian  Trail 
I  the  mountain  footpath  that  stretches  from 
Maine  to  Georgia),  of  which  MacKaye  is 
properly  the  father.  He  Is.  too,  a  cofounder 
and  the  honorary  president  of  the  Wilderness 
Society.  As  the  original  advocate  of  the  town- 
less highway,  MacKaye  sparked  our  national 
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interstate  and  defense  highway  system.  He 
drew  the  earliest  map-plan  for  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  and  worked  with  the 
basic  designs  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration.  He  warned  of  "a  high  po- 
tential— for  human  happiness  or  human 
misery"  in  Appalachian  America  (now 
know  ;is  "Appalachia,"  the  nation's  largest 
economic  and  rural  slum  problem).  Again 
he  foretold  of  the  "wilderness  of  industrial 
civilization"  spreading  along  the  coastal 
area,  from  Boston  to  Washington,  into  a 
formless  mass  that  others  have  termed 
"coniu-bation"  or  "megalopolis." 

But  in  mentioning  this  now,  I  am  perhaps 
jumping  ahead  of  my  stor>-.  It  is  un  axiom 
in  most  WTltlng  that  you  should  know  some- 
thing about  a  man  before  wilting  what  he 
has  done,  or  is  doing.  When  I  asked  MacKaye 
to  tell  me  a  little  about  his  personal  life, 
he  pulled  me  up  short.  "Bah,"  he  snorted, 
"my  personal  life  isn't  important.  I  am 
interested  in  ideas,  life  In  general." 

SEE    "WHO'S    WHO" 

However,  he  grumbled  something  about 
reading  "Who's  Who,"  and  also  referring  to 
a  few  remarks  tliai  Lewis  Mumford  wrote 
about  iiim  in  the  Introduction  lo  the  1962 
edition  of  MacKaye's  best  known  book,  "The 
New  Exploration."  which  dates  from  1928 
and  is  just  i\ii  sound  today  as  a  philosophy 
of  his  work  aa  the  day  it  was  published. 

So  I  shall  borrow  from  these  sources,  and 
from  some  of  his  Iriend.s  who  foregather  with 
MacKaye  often  in  the  winter  months  at  the 
Co.snios  Club,  in  Washington,  and  ri  suinmer 
at  his  old  hou.se  in  Shirley  Center,  A-hicli  he 
calls  "an  indigenous  commtinity,"  west  of 
Boston.  Although  he  never  married,  make  no 
mlst.ike  that  this  lively  verdant  prophet  is 
a  recluse.  Mumford  says  there  is  ".  .  .  no 
one  who  has  a  better  appreciation  of  the  fine 
sociabilities  of  life:  a  good  conversation,  a 
good  dinner,  or  a  good  theatrical  perform- 
ance; yet  I  know  of  no  one  who  is  more  ca- 
pable of  going  without  them  with  so  little 
sense  of  loss."  His  batching  quarters  at  Shir- 
ley, Mumford  adds,  "for  sheer  barene.ss  and 
seediness  would  make  most  monastic  cells 
look  palatial." 

Let  us  mention  a  few  more  highlights 
about  the  man  himself,  and  then  move  on  to 
what  he  cherishes  most — thinking,  planning 
and  writing,  just  a  little  ahead  of  his  time. 
It  was  his  good  luck,  sajs  MacKaye,  that  he 
was  in  New  England  at  least  long  enough  to 
be  born  there.  The  date  was  March  6.  1879. 
at  Stamford,  Connecticut.  As  an  Infant  he 
was  whisked  off  to  New  York  City.  Perhaps 
his  next  nine  years  as  an  alien  urbfin  youth 
may  have  whetted  his  Innate  appetite  for 
knowing  more  of  open  spaces,  large  and 
small;  whether  they  be  the  harmony  of  the 
wilderness  of  nature,  or  the  challenging 
ugliness  of  the  "wilderness  of  industrial  civil- 
ization as  concentrated  in  great  metropoliUm 
areas."  MacKaye  admits  he  was  too  young 
to  recall,  but  6  to  9  are  impressible  years, 
and  he  may  have  already  begun  to  form  cer- 
tain ideas  If  not  convictions. 

RETtIRN  TO   NEW  ENGLAND 

In  any  event,  luck  gave  him  another  good 
turn  when  the  family  moved  to  the  quiet 
and  pleasant  New  England  village  of  Shirley 
Center,  40  miles  west  of  Boston,  which  Ben- 
ton htis  since  called  his  home.  It  was  an 
ideal  place  for  hikes  into  the  rural  country- 
side, which,  after  Humboldt,  he  called  "ex- 
peditions," because  already  it  was  not  enough 
for  liim  simply  to  enjoy  nature,  he  wanted 
to  know  and  do  more  about  it.  There  were 
longer  trips,  too.  including  a  six-week  Jaunt 
Into  the  Vvhlte  Mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, at  18  years,  when  he  noted  local  marked 
trails  that  may  have  Implanted  the  Idea  of 
an  Appalachian  Trail. 

Harvard  University  was  a  natural  choice  for 
his  education.  Here  was  one  of  the  early 
Forest  Schools  of  the  country.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  College  in   1900.   and  from  the 


Forest  School  In  1905.  He  taught  forestry  at 
Harvard  off  and  on  between  190(}-10. 

But  MacKaye's  thoughts  and  Ideals  were 
beginning  to  locus  more  and  more  toward 
the  expanding  possibilities  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  both  in  Washington  and  In  the  iield. 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  just 
backed  up  the  aggressive  Glfford  Plnchot  as 
the  head  of  the  Forestry  Bureau,  in  which 
MacKaye  worked  for  several  years.  His  activ- 
ities consisted  not  only  in  improving  and  re- 
claiming some  of  the  forests  of  America,  but 
also  in  the  wider  Issues  of  "conservation" 
(Pinchot's  pat  new  label  to  Indicate  all 
natural  resources,  "the  soils  and  the  ores 
and  the  waters,"  as  well  as  trees) 

RESOtTRCES   IDEAS   POPPING 

In  fact,  all  kinds  of  exploding  Ide.is  about 
resources  were  popping  all  over  the  landscape 
in  those  hectic  pre-World  War  I  days,  when 
MacKaye  consplclously  decided  to  become  a 
forester-plus.  George  Perkins  Marsh's  .survey 
had  demonstrated  that  one  civilization  after 
another  had  been  undermined  by  removal  of 
forest  cover — exhausting  wood  supply,  erod- 
ing soil,  flooding  valleys,  and  changing 
climatic  conditions.  These  thoughts  may 
seem  to  be  a  bit  old  hat  today,  but  they  had 
to  be  fought  tooth  and  nail  when  W.  J  Mc- 
Gee  and  others  were  drafting  the  basic  re- 
ports of  the  National  Conservation  Commit- 
tee, created  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
back   In   1907. 

Later  on,  during  the  next  two  years  (1918- 
19),  MacKaye  became  a  specialist  In 
colcnlzatlon  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor.  One  plan  called  for  the  settlement  of 
groups  of  returning  soldiers  to  the  land,  but 
the  scheme  was  dropped.  "Social  conscience" 
Ideals,  however,  were  being  carried  forward 
by  Woodrow  Wilson,  "with  the  doctrine  that 
basic  resources  belong  to  the  nation,  not 
voracious  private  owners" — the  work  started 
by  Henry  David  Thoreau.  MacKaye's  final  re- 
port to  the  Department  of  Labor,  on  "em- 
ployment and  natural  resources,"  applied 
imagination  to  a  scheme  which,  according  to 
Roy  Lubove's  "Community  Planning  In  the 
1920's."  surely  ranks  among  the  most  mature 
and  memorable  fruits  of  the  conservation 
li'ovement. 

A  roi.o  new  propcs'.i. 

While  MacKaye  envisioned  nothing  short 
cf  a  national  program  of  ccinmunltv-bulkl- 
ing  would  result,  it  never  materl.ilized  How- 
ever, he  soon  prepared  a  more  modest  but 
nevertheless  bold  proposal— called  rin  Appa- 
lachian Trail.  This  unique  project  in  regional 
planning  was  flrst  presented  to  Cl.'<rence  S. 
Stein,  when  Charles  Harris  Whitaker  lOf  the 
lutiu-e  Regional  Planning  Associ;it:on  of 
America  I  introduced  them  at  the  Hudson 
Guild  Farm.  In  the  smnmer  of  1921.  .Stein, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Community 
Planning  of  the  estimable  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  then  sponsored  MacKaye's 
"A  Project  for  an  Appalachian  Trail."  pub- 
lished In  the  Joumnl  of  the  A.I  A.,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1921.  Although  he  mav  not  h.Tve  known 
It  then,  MacKaye  was  on  the  w.ny  to  fame. 
In  1923,  the  RPAA  (Regional  Plrnnlng  As- 
sociation of  America)  also  endorsed  the 
project. 

In  essence,  the  Trail  evolved  from  Mac- 
Kaye's scouting  and  walking  hikes  In  the 
company,  many  years  ago.  of  his  friends 
Sturgls  Pray  and  Horace  Hildreth  in  the 
White  and  Green  Mountains  of  New  England. 
MacKaye's  original  scheme  entailed  a  series 
of  recreational  communities  in  the  entire 
.Appalachians.  These  would  be  connected  by 
a  walking  path  that  would  stretch,  at  first, 
from  Mt.  Washington.  N.H  .  to  Mt.  Mitchell. 
NC.  and  which  later  was  extended  into 
Georgia.  Shelter  camps,  compared  to  those 
.already  established  in  New  England,  would 
be  expanded  into  cooperative  community 
camps,  plus  food  ana  farm  camps  in  ad- 
joining valleys,  or  combined  with  the  com- 
munity camjjs. 
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MacKaye  hoped  that  the  Trail  and  Its 
community  camps  would  offer  a  Thoreau-Uke 
"sanctuary  and  .  .  refuge  from  the  scram- 
bles of  every-day  worldly  commercial  life," 
providing  a  wide  range  of  non-industrial 
pursuits,  contemplation,  study,  recreation 
and  education.  It  was  not  to  b«  a  plan  for 
more  efficient  labor  but  a  plan  of  escape,  al- 
though MacKaye  grants,  at  the  end  of  his 
Journal  article,  "the  building  and  protection 
of  an  Appalachian  trail,  with  its  various 
communities.  Interests  and  possibilities, 
would  form  at  least  .  .  a  job  for  40.000  souls. 
This  Trail  could  be  made  to  be.  In  a  very  lit- 
eral sense,  a  battle  against  fire  and  flood — and 
even  against  disease  "  The  Trail,  MacKaye 
further  estimated,  would  be  accessible  to 
more  than  half  the  population  of  the  United 
States  and  over  one  third  of  Canada.  At 
least  36  metropolitan  centers,  of  more  than 
100,000  each,  could  be  reached  by  the  Trail 
within  a  few  hours 

While  no  scheme  was  proposed,  In  the 
Journal  article,  for  organizing  or  financing 
the  project,  MacKaye  made  some  general  ob- 
servations: "Organizing  Is  a  matter  of  detail 
to  be  carefully  worked  out.  Financing  de- 
pends upon  local  public  Interest  in  the  vaxl- 
ous' localities  affected.  '  The  first  Appalachian 
Trail  Conference  was  held  in  Washington  in 
1925,  and  in  due  course  sections  of  it  were 
completed  until  it  became  the  2.000-mile  key 
to  Appalachian  America  MacKaye  Incited 
hundreds  of  others  to  participate  In  laying 
out  and  clearing  the  marked  route,  achieving, 
as  Mumford  so  cleverly  notes,  "by  purely  vol- 
untary cooperation  and  love  what  the  empire 
of  the  Incas  had  done  in  the  Andes  by  com- 
pulsory organization." 

RIBS    ON    THE    SPINE 

As  MacKaye  origlnEilly  conceived  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail.  It  was  to  be  a  backbone  of  a 
series  of  wild  reservations  and  parks,  and 
footpath  branches  of  it  would  be  extended  In 
various  directions  toward  centers  of  papula- 
tion. A  trail  to  Pittsburgh  has  been  recently 
suggested  by  Justice  Douglas,  at  the  10th 
reunion  of  the  hikes  along  the  old  C.  and  O. 
Canal  towpath,  as  one  of  the  ribs  on  the  main 
spine  of  the  Trail.  He  proposed  that  Cumber- 
land, Md..  already  on  the  Trail,  be  linked 
with  Pittsburgh  by  blazing  a  new  northwest 
branch,  and  that  Washington,  D.C..  be  Joined 
to  the  system  by  way  of  the  existing  C.  and  O. 
towpath.  now  a  national  monument  from 
Washington  to  Cum.l>erland. 

The  proposal,  according  to  the  Washington 
Post,  might  also  rekindle  interest  In  a  Con- 
gressional bill  to  convert  the  C.  and  O.  Canal 
Into  a  full-fledged  national  historical  park, 
and  thus  add  to  it  the  additional  land  needed 
for  camping  and  recreational  facilities. — all 
of  which  Is  in  hearty  endorsement  of  Mac- 
Kaye's  basic  plan  to  expand  the  nation's 
natural  playgrounds.  In  keeping  with  its 
growing  population  and  increasing  leisure. 

Meanwhile,  MacKaye  has  already  moved 
ahead  Into  greener  pastures.  In  May  1925.  he 
helped  to  outline  the  "Regional  Planning" 
number  of  Survey  Graphic  Magazine.  Here  he 
added  his  gift  of  prophecy  to  the  genius  of 
Robert  Bruere  In  a  brilliant  survey  of  prob- 
lems and  hopes  of  regional  planning  that. 
Mumlord  declares,  "may  one  day  take  its 
place  as  a  classic  document." 

WHAT    IS    GEOTECHNICS? 

Let  us  get  on.  however,  to  the  book  that, 
again  quoting  the  discerning  Mumford, 
"deserves  a  place  on  the  same  shelf  that 
holds  Henry  Thoreau's  Walden  and  George 
Perkins  Marsh's  Man  and  Nature,  and,  like 
the  first  of  these  books.  It  has  had  to  wait  a 
whole  generation  to  acquire  the  readers  that 
wo\Ud  appreciate  It."  When  this  book,  Mac- 
Kaye'B  The  New  Exploration,  appeared  in 
1928,  It  was  the  only  American  book  of  a 
general  nature  that  treated  "geotechnlcs." 
This  was  a  term  coined  by  Patrick  Geddes, 
a  BrltlBher,  and  meant  the  art  of  modeling 


and  transforming  the  earth:  or,  in  other 
words,  "the  applied  science  of  making  the 
earth  more  habitable,"  by  emulating  nature. 

MacKaye  himself,  in  "Geography  to  Geo- 
technlcs" (  The  Survey,  1950-51 1 .  distills  the 
gist  of  geotechnlcs  further:  "Nature  has  a 
geotechnics  of  her  own,  we  call  it  ecology;  it 
consists  of  ways  developed  through  the  ages 
for  making  the  earth  more  habitable.  That 
is  why  ecology  is  nature's  geoteclinics — and 
geotechnlcs,  man's  ecology." 

All  of  which  at  first  glance  may  distract 
the  average  reader,  unless  he  keeps  iirmly  in 
mind  that  geotechnics  is  not  something 
cooked  up  by  a  computer,  but  simply  a  means 
of  using  the  earth,  from  dooryard  to  globe. 
To  which  MacKaye  has  added  an  important 
postscript :  "In  the  normal  years  of  yesterday 
we  might  stress  the  dooryard,  but,  please, 
Messrs.  Geotechnlst,  Statesman,  Citizens  all, 
in  the  urgent  hours  of  our  day- — krcij  your  eye 
on  the  globe!" 

THE  TOWNLESS  HIGHWAY 

While  The  New  Exploration: — a  Philosophy 
of  Regional  Planmng  (Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company.  1928i  was  slow  In  getting  off  the 
ground,  reader-selling,  it  proved  to  contain 
enough  solid  truth  to  warrant  the  publica- 
tion 01  a  paperback  print  (University  of  Illi- 
nois, 1962  I  without  a  change  in  the  plates! 
The  reprint  adds  an  "Introduction"  by  Lewis 
.Mumford.  a  preface  by  the  author,  and  a 
valuable  appendix  on  "The  Townless  High- 
way." which  MacKaye  wrote  for  The  New 
Rrptiblic  in  March  12.  1930. 

.Although  there  was  much  writing  between 
"The  New  Exploration"  and  "The  Townless 
H'.ghway."  let  us  move  along  to  the  latter, 
because  here  again  MacKaye  proved  to  be  a 
prophet  well  ahead  of  his  time.  The  main 
alms  and  methods  of  the  townless  highway 
are  four:  11)  to  abolish  the  motor  slum. 
or  road-town,  and  to  develop  the  rural  way- 
side environment;  (2)  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  the  distinct  community,  compactly 
planned  and  limited  in  size,  like  the  old 
New  England  village  or  the  modern  Radburn, 
New  Jersey;  (3)  to  avoid  larger  towns  and 
ciUes  by  means  of  highway  bypasses  around 
them;  and  (4)  to  abolish  grade  crossings  on 
both  the  railroad  and  the  motor  road,  and 
double-tracking  of  the  highways  at  distances 
apart. 

So  what  Is  so  colossal  about  this,  the  aver- 
age teen-ager  may  say?  Well,  despite  how  ob- 
vious it  seems  today,  MacKaye's  original 
ideas  were  bitterly  fought  by  townspeople 
everywhere,  tuitll  they  finally  were  tried  and 
found  best.  It  was  not  long  afterward  that 
MacKaye's  further  extension  of  the  townless 
highway  became  "a  national  system  of  fed- 
eral-aided passenger  motor  roads  and  defense 
highways."  now  being  enlarged  throughout 
the  nation. 

"DAM    SITE    VEBStrS    NORM    SITE,, 

Twenty  years  later,  in  "Dam  Site  vs.  Norm 
Site"  [Scientific  Monthly,  October  1950) 
MacKaye  spoke  out  on  watershed  manage- 
ment. In  response  to  the  President's  Water 
Resources  Commission  on  'how  to  improve 
water  policy  in  the  field  of  wilderness,"  Mac- 
Kaye pointed  out:  "Wilderness  Is  two 
things — fcict  and  feeling.  It  is  a  f\ind  of 
knowledge  and  a  spring  of  Influence.  It  Is  the 
ultimate  source  of  health,  terrestrial  and 
human.  In  this  article  we  have  been  con- 
cerned with  one  form  of  such  health,  with 
only  casual  reference  to  the  other.  But  the 
necessity  for  conserving  both  of  .them  must 
finally  be  recognized,  and  on  equal  terms  ap- 
praised, if  ever  water  policy,  or  any  other  pol- 
icy, is  to  be  Improved  in  the  field  of  wilder- 
ness." Fourteen  years  later  this  prophecy  Is 
just  beginning  to  be  fully  recognized. 

"THE   GREAT   SOCIETY" 

MacKaye's  most  recent  prophecy  fulfill- 
ment came,  indirectly,  from  an  address  made 
by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  May  22.  Selecting  Amer- 
ica's goal  as  the  achievement  of  "The  Great 


Society,"  the  President  said;  "The  Great  So- 
ciety is  a  place  .  .  .  where  the  city  of  man 
serves  not  only  the  needs  of  the  body  and  the 
demands  of  commerce,  but  the  desire  for 
beauty  and  the  hunger  for  community  . 
where  man  can  renew  contact  with  nature. 

"Our  society  will  never  be  great  until  our 
cities  are  great.  Today  the  frontier  of  imagi- 
nation and  innovation  is  Inside  those  cities, 
not  beyond  their  borders  .  .  .  once  man  can 
no  longer  walk  with  beauty,  and  wonder  at 
nature,  his  spirit  will  wither  and  his  suste- 
nance be  wasted." 

Although  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  this 
trenchant  speech  were  no  doubt  assembled 
from  many  sources,  the  basic  concepts  were 
the  same  as  Benton  MacKaye  first  divulged 
them  in  "The  New  Exploration."  way  back  in 
1928.  In  commenting  on  the  resemblance  in 
the  Washington  Post,  Irston  R.  Barnes,  chair- 
man of  the  Audubon  Naturalist  Society,  adds 
a  tribute  which  epitomizes  what  the  future 
may  still  hold  for  this  wise  and  prophetic 
naturalist  and  forester: 

"Throughout  his  life.  Benton  MacKave's 
thoughts  have  run  ahead  of  his  time.  It  has 
been  able  to  see  In  the  seed  the  full  flovor- 
Ing  of  the  plant.  Had  the  post-war  explo- 
sion of  cities  been  guided  by  his  principles, 
we  would  have  a  finer,  more  habitiible  conn- 
try;  we  would  have  been  spared  the  cost  aiifi 
ugUne.ss  of  urban  sprawl;  and  we  should 
have  a  less  burdensome  task  of  rebulldini; 
our  cities." 

Despite  his  advanced  5-eais.  Mr 
Speaker,  Benton  MacKaye  is  still  en- 
gaged in  tlie  conservation  cause  and  is 
doing  personal  writing  at  his  home  in 
Shirle.v  Center.  His  is  indeed  a  remark- 
able and  active  life  in  the  service  of  the 
Nation  and  his  fellow  man. 

After  taking  a  master's  dcRiee  in  fo'  - 
estr>'  at  Harvard  University,  he  became 
a  research  forester  in  the  infant  U.S. 
Forest  Service  from  1905  to  1918.  In 
1918-19.  he  was  a  specialist  in  coloniza- 
tion for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

In  1921,  he  formulated  his  far-seeintr 
and  monumental  project  for  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail.  In  1928  lie  made  a 
pioneering  regional  survey  of  Massachu- 
setts for  the  Governor's  Committee  on 
Open  Spaces. 

In  1930.  he  originated  the  "townless- 
highway"  plan  and  in  1931-32,  he  revised 
highway  systems  in  western  Connecticut 
in  accordance  with  this  plan. 

In  1933,  Mr.  MacKaye  became  a  con- 
sultant of  the  Indian  Service  in  a  plan- 
ning study  for  reservations  in  South 
Dakota,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  He 
was  on  the  regional  planning  staff  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  from 
1934  to  1936  and  formulated  the  proce- 
dure for  carrying  out  the  I'egional  plan- 
ning features  of  the  TVA  Act  of  1933. 
In  1937  he  made  the  plan  for  developin;.' 
a  series  of  State  parks  encircling  Boston, 
known  as  the  bay  circuit  project. 

From  1938  to  1941,  he  was  a  consult- 
ant of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on  flood  control  policies  of  the  For- 
est Service.  He  served  on  the  staff  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  in 
1942  and  1943.  In  1944-45  he  made  a 
study  of  possible  development  under  the 
proposed  Missouri  Valley  Authority. 

In  addition  to  his  noted  "The  New  E.\- 
ploration."  Mr.  MacKaye  is  coauthor 
with  Lewis  Mumford  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica's  article  on  "Regional 
Planning."  In  1965  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois Press  published  his  monumental 
"Geotechnics  of  North  America:  View- 
points of  Its  Habitabllity." 
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Mr.  MacKaye  was  a  cofounder  of  the 
•Wilderness  Society  and  became  its  pres- 
ident in  1945.  He  served  as  president 
until  1950  and  is  now  honorary  president 
of  the  society. 

It  is  most  fitting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my 
good  friend.  Benton  MacKaye  of  Shirley 
Center,  Mass.,  originator  of  the  Appa- 
la<;hian  Trail  and  lifelong  worker  for 
conservation  and  outdoor  recreation  for 
tiie  American  people,  should  be  officially 
recognized  and  commended  for  his  out- 
standing contribution  to  these  worthy 
causes. 

I  propose  that  our  beloved  and  distin- 
guished former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Stewait  L.  Udall.  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
lior,  formulate  and  devi.se  .some  appro- 
priate way,  whether  by  the  erection  of  a 
-suitable  plaque  or  otherwise,  at  the  be- 
t-annmg  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  on 
Mount  Katahdin  and  at  its  end  on 
Springer  Mountain,  to  mark  suitably  and 
to  honor  in  a  meaningful,  enduring  man- 
ner the  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  long- 
sustained  effective  efforts  of  this  great 
son  of  my  district  and  State. 

As  I  have  indicated,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Third  District  has  an  historic  association 
with  the  Appalachian  Trail  through  Mr. 
Benton  MacKaye.  In  addition,  the  Third 
District  with  its  extensive  membership 
in  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  of  Bos- 
ton and  its  active  Worcester  Chapter, 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  is  familiar 
with  the  Appalachian  Trail,  so  much  so 
that  two  former  residents,  the  Reverend 
Owen  P.  Allen,  who  was  born  in  Fitch- 
burg,  and  Paul  S.  Macaulay,  a  former 
reporter  in  the  Clinton  bureau  of  the 
Worcester  Telegram  and  Gazette,  have 
liad  the  unique  and  rewarding  experience 
of  having  hiked  the  entire  Appalachian 
Trail. 

The  Appalachian  Mountain  Club, 
which  celebrated  its  75th  armiversary  in 
1951,  is  the  forerunner  of  the  hiking  and 
trail  clubs  in  America.  After  its  forma- 
tion by  a  group  of  hiking  enthusiasts  in 
Boston,  the  club  was  faced  with  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  White  Mountains,  then  an 
almost  impenetrable  wilderness  open  to 
a  few  trappers  and  timber  harvesters. 
The  club  mapped  the  area,  cleared  short 
trails  leading  from  resorts,  and  conceived 
the  idea  of  the  "Long,  Long  Trail." 

It  is  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club 
which  blazed  and  connected  these  short 
trails  into  more  extensive  routes,  as  often 
as  not  at  the  expense  of  their  enthusias- 
tic membership. 

It  Is  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club 
which  set  up  and  still  operates  the  fa- 
mous huts  system  in  the  White  Mountain 
National  Forest.  The  AMC  huts,  which 
annually  attract  thousands  to  this  fa- 
mous summer  resort  area,  are  located  a 
day's  hike  apart  and  extend  from  Carter 
Notch  in  the  east  to  Lonesome  Lake  in 
the  west.  They  are  manned  by  high  school 
and  college  boys  who  pack  supplies  on 
their  backs,  cook  all  the  meals,  and  do 
general  house  cleaning  for  the  comfort 
of  hikers  tramping  through  the  area. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  an  old  and  valued 
friend  of  mine,  Mrs.  Louise  Brooks  Van 
Everen  of  Andover,  an  outdoors  leader 
and  life-long  Appalachian  Trail  enthu- 
siast, is  a  regular  user  of  the  AMC  huts 
system. 


Mrs.  Van  Everen.  a  career  woman  with 
an  international  reputation  as  a  bridal 
consultant,  is  a  noted  moimtain  climber 
and  her  love  and  affection  for  the  White 
Moimtains  of  New  Hampshire,  go  back 
through  four  generations  of  mountain 
climbing  Brooks. 

Her  father,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Mann- 
ing Brooks,  her  grandfather,  Lymna 
Beecher  Brooks,  and  her  father-in-law, 
Hoia'je  Van  Everen,  like  herself,  were  all 
members  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
Club  of  Boston. 

In  fact,  it  was  as  a  member  of  this  club 
that  she  met  her  late  husband,  who  was 
also  a  member.  Her  children  are  moun- 
tain climbers.  Her  son,  Brooks,  met  his 
wife  at  the  same  club  and  today,  Mrs. 
Van  Everen  takes  her  grandchildren 
mountain  climbing  and  hiking  along  the 
Appalachian  Trail. 

Her  daughter,  Rosalie,  now  Mrs.  Bruce 
Dodd  of  Andover,  and  her  four  yotmg- 
sters  are  all  hiking  and  mountain  climb- 
ing enthusiasts.  One  of  the  Dodd  boys, 
Allison,  wrote  a  composition  about 
moimtain  climbing  with  Grandma  Van 
Everen  and  had  difficulty  convincing  the 
teacher  that  his  composition  was  based 
on  actual  facts. 

Mrs.  Van  E^'e^cn's  conception  of  a 
real  vacation  is  3  weeks  on  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  with  a  pack  and  sleeping 
bag  oil  her  back.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
me  to  receive  in  the  summer  or  fall, 
often  beyond  mid-October  when  New 
Hampshire  is  resplendent  in  its  autumn 
glory,  a  postal  card  from  Mrs.  Van  Ever- 
en postmaiked  Gorham  or  some  other 
While  Mountain  community,  telling  me 
she  Is  enjoying  her  mountain  climbing 
and  hiking  along  the  beautiful  mountain 
trails. 

Like  thousands  of  others.  Louise  Van 
Evei'en  has  found  relaxation  and  inspi- 
ration in  the  great  outdoors  and  the 
peaceful  retreats  in  the  country  and  in 
the  hills.  Hers  is  a  .spiritual  experience 
that  is  to  be  envied  and  I  commend  and 
salute  her. 

Tlie  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  also 
publishes  guidebooks  and  maps  on  the 
1,000  miles  of  foot  trails  in  the  White 
Moutains  and  maintains  over  100  trails, 
covering  some  335  miles,  through  volun- 
teer workers. 

The  Reverend  Owen  F.  Allen,  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mis.  H.  Leonard  Allen  of  Fitch- 
burg,  hiked  the  entire  Appalachian  Trail 
in  1960.  His  interesting  account  of  his 
experiences  appeared  in  the  Boston  Sun- 
day Globe  of  April  8.  1962.  as  follows: 
[From    the   Boston    Sunday    Globe.    Apr.    8. 

1962] 
Massachusetts  Minister  Tells  of  His  2000- 
Mile  Walk  From  Georgia  to  Maine  Over 

-Appalachian  Trail 

(Note.— The  famed  Appalachian  Trail — 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  cross-country 
trails  in  the  world — is  not  an  ancient  Indian 
route  but  the  work  of  modern  Nature  lovers. 
They  made  great  sacrifices  completing  that 
trail  through  volunteer  work  just  25  years 
ago — In  1937. 

I  Only  eight  or  10  people  have  so  far  cov- 
ered the  entire  2000-mile  distance  on  foot. 

( One  of  them  Is  a  native  of  Fitchburp.  Rev. 
Owen  F.  Allen,  who  wrote  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  trip  exclusively  for  the  Boston 
Globe.) 

(By  Rev.  Owen  F.  Allen) 

Shortly  after  noon  on  Sept.  13.  1960.  Loch- 
len  Gregory  and  I  left  Baxter  Peak  on  Maine's 


Mt.  Katahdin  heading  for  Chimney  Pond  via 
the  "Knife  Edge." 

It  was  the  second  time  for  me  on  Katahdin 
but  for  both  of  us  this  was  a  moment  of 
once-in-a-Ufetlme  dimensions  because  It 
p.ime  .It  the  concl-.ifion  of  a  continuous  hike 
that  had  brought  us  2000  miles  over  the 
famous  Appalachian  Trail  from  Mt.  Springer 
In  Georgia. 

We  had  left  there  on  the  seventh  of  June. 

The  whole  thing  actually  got  started  far- 
ther back  than  that. 

11  wiis  at  tlie  dinner  table  on  Thanksgiving 
In  1959  in  Great  Harrington,  where  we  were 
co-pastors  of  foiu  Methodist  churches,  that 
we  changed  some  half-serious  plan-s  lor  a 
sabbatical  year  venture  over  the  entire  Ap- 
palachian Trail  into  a  decision  to  make  the 
hike  next  Summer. 

A  June  G  commencement  and  Oct.  1  com- 
mitments set  the  time  Umits  available. 

Neither  of  us  could  be  classed  as  a  ^easoned 
backpacker  by  iuiy  stretch  of  the  unai,'infttlon 
We  had  made  short  hikes  on  mountain  trails 
but  never  an  extended  trip  like  this. 

Once  the  decision  was  made  to  go  we 
sought  all  the  advice  we  could  get. 

We  wrote  to  the  Appalachian  Triill  Con- 
ference in  Washington  for  information, 
pored  over  catalogs  of  hiking  gear,  and  wrote 
lor  advice  to  Earl  Shaffer  of  York.  Pa.,  who  in 
1948  became  tlie  first  man  ever  to  walk  the 
entire  'rail  in  one  stretch. 

Out  of  the  mass  of  material  available,  we 
selected  what  we  regarded  as  the  lightest 
and  best  equipment  avidlable. 

About  $125  each  provided  packs  complete 
with  all  necessary  gear.  We  carried  about  18 
pounds  at  the  lightest  and  up  to  about  25 
pounds  with  seven  days'  food. 

The  food,  almost  all  of  the  dehydrated 
type,  we  bought  at  stores  which  the  trail 
route  p.ossed  or  came  near. 

A  typical  day  on  the  trail  would  generally 
begin  at  about  5:45  a.m..  daylight  time, 
when  we  rose,  dressed  and  tired  up  the  one 
burner  gasoline  stove  to  start  breakfast 
cooking. 

Various  Instttnt  hot  cereals  or  sometimes 
pancakes,  along  with  Instant  coffee  was  our 
morning  diet. 

By  7:15  we  had  eaten,  packed  all  our  ^pt. 
cleaned  up  the  shelter  area  and  were  ready 
to  "hit  the  trail." 

We  geared  our  hiking  to  the  nature  of  the 
trail  and  of  the  terrain,  trying  to  expend 
ovu-  energy  as  evenly  as  possible.  Where  the 
climbing  was  steep  and  the  footway  poor,  we 
set  a  slow  pace — with  good  trail  and  easy 
grades  we  went  much  faster. 

With  this  style  we  kept  the  rest  stops  down 
to  as  few  as  possible. 

We  tried  to  take  an  hour-long,  shoes-off. 
break  around  the  middle  of  each  day,  but 
s'  metimes  circumstances  such  as  the  weather 
or  our  need  for  more  time  to  reach  a  lean-to 
for  the  night  did  not  permit  it. 

Lunch  along  the  trail  was  usually  a  light 
meal  of  raisins  or  dales,  biscuits  or  cookies, 
and  often  som  ■  instant  pudding. 

Depending  on  our  supply,  we  ate  a  fe^^- 
candy  bars  during  the  day.  There  was  no 
need  to  worry  about  spoiling  our  appetites — 
once  we  had  been  on  the  trail  a  few  week£. 
we  rarely  ever  felt  completely  full. 

Where  the  trail  went  through  a  town  or 
passed  a  store,  we  feasted — the  rest  of  the 
time  we  "rationed"  out  the  food  we  car- 
ried in  our  packs  according  to  how  long  it 
had  to  last. 

On  the  average,  we  spent  about  eleven 
hours  on  the  trail  Including  stops  for  rest. 
food,  pictures  and  Just  enjoying  the  view. 

Once  we  reached  the  night's  lean-to.  we 
cooked  up  hot  Jello  to  drink  and  a  hot  meal 
of  say.  soup  and  minute  rice  with  lots  of 
margarine  and  brown  sugar 

After  writing  r.  few  notes  on  the  day's 
doings,  we  were  ready  to  crawl  Into  our  sleep- 
ing bags. 

Neither  of  us  suffered  a  major  mishap — e 
bum  knee,  some  stomach  trouble,  and  the 
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extraction   of   an   abcessed    tooth   were   our 
worst  ailments 

The  least  trail  mileage  we  covered  In  one 
day  was  10  miles,  the  most  was  30.  but  usually 
It  was  from  17  to  23  miles.  (We  could  tell 
from  trail  guidebooks. ) 

We  first  liiked  seven  days  a  week  but  found 
a  Sabbath  a  necessity  and  later  saved  a  half 
day  a  week  for  rest 

Wild    life    is    abundant,    of   course. 

We  saw  deer  and  grouse  from  Georgia  to 
Maine.  gllmp>sed  a  bear  atid  a  bobcat,  heard 
whlppoorwUls  and  bobwhltes  galore  and  a 
host  of  others  besides. 

One  eager  porcupine  in  Vermont  ruined  a 
polyethelene  dish,  three  mice  nested  in  our 
raisin  t>ox  once  and  we  encountered  and 
killed  six  rattlesnakes,  but  without  doubt 
dogs  were  the  worst  animals  we  had  to  deal 
with. 

Laurel,  rhododendron  and  azaleas  abound 
In  the  southern  Appalachians. 

While  the  blazes  are  pretty  much  the 
same,  all  the  wav.  the  character  of  the  trail 
varies  considerably. 

In  the  southern  Ap(>alachians  it  Is  often 
graded,  having  switchbacks,  and  the  footway 
is  good. 

Mountain  top>s  there  :^re  either  heavily 
wooded  or  open  meadow. 

In  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Virginia, 
the  Summer  ^Towth  may  be  over  your  head 
and  briers  at  times  completely  overgrow  the 
trail. 

The  summit  of  Blue  Mountain  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  littered  with  rocks,  large  and 
small,  which  slow  down  your  pace  and  pun- 
ish your  feet. 

In  eastern  New  York  Stat«  the  trail  often 
follows  dirt  roads  for  .-even  miles  ;it  a  stretch. 

New  England,  particularly  the  White  Moun- 
tains, offers  some  steep  scrambles  up  the 
rocks  and  long  stretches  above  the  :ree  line, 
althoueh  steep  climbs  .%nd  descents  are  scat- 
tered liberally  throughout  the  trail. 

Several  people  we  met  on  the  way  thought 
the  Appalachian  Trail  began  as  old  Indian 
trails,  but  this  was  not  so. 

The  Indiii:is  used  mainly  valley  ways  ex- 
cept to  cross  the  ranges;  the  Appalachian 
Trail  is.  with  few  exceptions,  a  mountain  top 
route.  It  even  goes  out  of  its  way  to  cross 
some  peaks. 

The  Idea  of  such  a  trail  as  it  now  exists,  a 
refuge  from  urbmization.  was  first  conceived 
by  Benton  MacKaye  of  Shirley  Center,  and 
suggested  publicly  in  1921. 

Already  existing  trails  in  various  places 
were  tied  into  the  through-trail,  but  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  work  was  done,  almost 
all  voluntary,  betore  the  project  wae  com- 
pleted in  1937. 

Relocations  are  still  being  made  from  time 
to  time  and  a  chain  of  lean-tos,  spaced  a 
day's  hike  apart,  still  have  gaps  that  need 
closing. 

•  •  *  •  • 

I  guess  a  lot  of  people  regard  hikers  as  did 
a  little  5-year-old  boy  in  Port  Clinton.  Pa., 
who  saw  us  coming  and  ran  up  to  ask,  "Hey, 
what  kind  of  men  are  you?" 

Why  did  we  hike  2000  miles? 

I  think  the  heart  of  the  matter  lies  in  the 
challenge  of  the  trail  waiting  to  be  hiked — 
"from  Georgia  to  Maine."  It  gets  In  your 
blood  and  urges  you  on.  Our  rewards  were 
great,  too— the  satisfaction  of  attaining  the 
sought-for  goal,  and  accomplishing  what  less 
than  a  dozen  people  have  done 

Beyond  that,  our  rewards  which  much 
shorter  trail  hikes  afiford.  There  Is  the  gain 
of  a  new  and  valuable  perspective  on  our 
civilization  and  our  ways. 

There  Is  a  sharpened  appreciation  of  the 
great  luxtiry  of  our  everyday  life — things  like 
running  water  and  electric  lights. 

And  for  us.  at  least,  there  is  a  strength- 
ening fresh  communion  with  the  Lord  of 
creation. 

Who  can  stand,  as  we  did,  at  a  place  like 
Vermont's  KUllngton  Peak  at  sunset  with  the 


mountains  rising  up  on  all  sides  as  far  as  the 
horizon  and  not  know  the  truth  of  the 
psalmist  who  said.  "I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes 
to  the  hills  .  .  .  My  help  comes  from  the 
Ijord.  who  made  heaven  and  earth." 

Another  Appalachian  Trail  hiker  is 
Paul  S.  Macaulay,  who  worked  as  re- 
porter in  my  home  town  of  Clinton  for 
the  Worcester  Teleo;ram  and  Gazette.  In 
a  series  of  articles  written  for  the  Wor- 
cester Telegram  in  1966,  he  \^TOte  mov- 
ingly of  the  loneliness  and  exciting 
beauty  of  the  Appalachian  Tiail.  Five 
of  his  interestin.?  articles  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Worcester  Telegram 
follow : 

IF^om  the  Worcester  Sundav  Telegram.  Aug. 

7.  19661 

Among  Most  Popitlar — WiirrE  Mountains 

Ide.\l  for  the  Hiker 

I  By  Paul  S   Macaulay) 

Franconia,  N.H. — After  encountering  a 
total  of  four  hikers  while  crossing  Maine,  we 
are  in  the  White  Mountains  where  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  spend  a  night  in  a  lean-to 
with  a  dozen  other  trampers. 

We  had  just  arrived  at  a  shelter  on  the 
Carter-Moriah  Range  when  we  were  joined 
by  nine  boys  from  a  Y.M.CA,  camp.  This  was 
quite  a  shock  after  becoming  convinced  we 
were  among  the  last  few  hikers  on  earth. 

Because  of  its  accessibility  and  numerous 
accommodation.^  available,  the  White  Moun- 
tains area  is  probably  the  most  popular  ranere 
in  the  country.  The  mountains,  lakes  and 
trails  of  Western  Maine  are  at  least  as  beau- 
tiful as  those  in  New  Hampshire,  but  not  as 
easy  to  reach. 

TRAILS     ARE     MAINTAINED 

The  trails  in  this  area  are  well  maintained. 
There  are  numerous  lean-tos  on  this  and 
many  other  area  trail  systems.  Alter  a  week 
on  the  trail  in  New  Hampshire,  we  have  found 
only  two  trees  across  the  path.  Fallen  timber 
makes  the  trail  In  Maine  a  proper  obstacle 
course. 

Since  towns  and  highways  are  plentiful, 
hikers  may  obtain  supplies  often  enough  to 
keep  pack  weight  down, 

Tliose  who  wish  to  carry  nearly  empty 
packs  and  full  wallets  may  use  the  chain  of 
liostels  operated  by  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tain Club  of  Boston.  The  chain  extends  from 
Franconia  Notch  through  the  Presidential 
Rfinge  to  Carter  Notch.  All  are  attractively 
located  and  serve  fine,  hearty  meals. 

The  main  attraction  cf  the  White  Moun- 
t.'uns  is.  of  course,  the  Presidential  Range. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  range  is  6,288- 
foot  Mt.  Washington.  On  its  way  to  Ver- 
mont, the  Appalachian  Trail  crosses 
Washington  and  takes  in  most  of  the  other 
•Presidentlals." 

In  order  to  go  light  we  left  the  trail  to 
Tuckerman  Ravine  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Wash- 
ington where  we  left  some  of  our  equipment. 
I  had  spent  a  night  in  the  ravine  two  years 
ago  during  November  and  found  it  very  cold 
and  windy.  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  almost 
as  unfriendly  in  mid-summer.  There  was 
still  a  large  patch  of  snow  clinging  to  the 
head  wall  of  the  ravine 

Much  of  the  hiking  in  this  area  Is  above 
tree  line.  My  wife,  who  was  born  in  England, 
tells  me  that  the  terrain  and  plant  life 
above  tree  line  resembles  the  Scottish 
highlands.  Near  some  of  the  higher  summits 
are  varieties  of  plants  found  nowhere  else 
south  of  Labrador. 

Weather  conditions  in  the  Presidentlals 
are  considered  the  "worst  in  America"  by 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  Many  summer 
hikers  have  died  of  expKJsure  on  or  near  Mt. 
Wiisiiington  during  severe  storms. 

Despite  these  conditions,  the  summit  is  a 
beehive  of  activity.  While  we  struggled  up 
the  rugged  slopes,  dozens  of  others  rode  up 
the  carriage  road  in  their  cars  or  sat  com- 


fortably in  cog  railway  cars.  Still  others 
were  at  the  Tip  rop  House  buying  souvenirs 
or  drinking  coffee. 

My  wile  finds  this  mountain  top  commer- 
cialism particularly  obnoxious  but  I  must 
admit  that  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  a  chi.x;olate 
ice  cream  cone  after  the  hard  climb. 

I  woiider  what  my  friend  Bill  Connors,  the 
fire  wardon  on  Mt.  Blgelow  m  Maine,  would 
think  of  all  this.  He  was  disturbed  by  the 
appearance  this  year  of  a  blinking  red  bea- 
con .itop  a  mountain  eight  miles  from  him. 

We  were  pleased  this  week  to  chat  with  an 
official  of  the  .Appalachian  Trail  conference 
As  we  were  descending  toward  Crawford 
Notch  we  stopped  to  talk  with  Art  Koerber 
and  hl.s  wiip,  of  Pittsfleld,  Mass.  He  is  vice 
president  in  charge  of  the  northern  third  of 
the  2.0.i()  mile  trail. 

He  was  equally  surprised  to  lind  that  I 
wa,s  "the  fellow  who  writes  the  articles  for 
the  Sunday  Telegram."  Although  he  lives  in 
Pittsfleld,  he  receives  the  paper  from  frlend.s 
in  the  Worcester  area. 

[From  the  Worcester  Telegr^un,  Sept.  4,  1966] 

Take   a   Closer   Look — Tramper   Extols 

Beauties   op   States   Berkshire   Area 

(By  Paul  Macaulay) 

Few  residents  of  eastern  and  central  Ma.s.=a- 
chusetts  realize  that  the  western  part  of  the 
Bay  State  contains  an  area  as  beautiful  as 
any  region  in  New   England. 

To  my  surprise,  for  I  had  never  seen  the 
Berkshlres  before.  I  found  the  83  miles  of  the 
Appalachian  Trail  in  my  home  state  as 
pleasant  as  any  other  section  of  the  trail. 

During  the  six  days  I  spent  hiking  througli 
the  state,  I  met  only  one  group  of  hikers, 
and  that  was  In  the  fairly  popular  Mt.  Grey- 
lock  area.  Yet  when  hiking  down  throush 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  it  seemed  as 
though  every  other  tramper  I  met  was  from 
the  Bay  State. 

OVERLOOK     HOME     BEALTY 

This  practice  of  overlooking  the  scenic: 
wonders  of  your  own  back  yard  Is  not 
limited  to  Bay  Staters,  however.  My  wife's 
parents,  who  came  here  from  England  15 
years  ago,  lived  10  miles  from  Stonehen:.'e 
and  never  saw  it  until  they  returned  to  Eng- 
land for  a  visit  recently. 

Since  I'm  a  lifelong  resident  of  this  state, 
f  feel  it  my  duty  to  describe  the  attractions 
of  the  trail  through  the  Berkshlres. 

ITie  trail  crosses  from  Vermont  into  Massa- 
chusetts three  miles  north  of  Blacklngton. 
near  North  Adams.  The  crossing  takes  plac;' 
in  an  ojjen  area  with  excellent  views  of  Mt 
Greylock  .and  the  surrounding  peaks  Frankiv 
though,  I  was  more  interested  in  the  view  ,it 
my  feet  for  the  region  Is  covered  with  blue- 
berry bushes.  If  one  Isn't  careful,  blueberrv 
raspberry  and  blackberry  bushes  can  oau^e 
extensive  delays.  With  my  Scottish  blood.  T 
find  it  difficult  not  to  pick  a  few  berries  from 
each  patch. 

From  the  state  line  the  route  descends, 
then  crosses  Rte.  2  In  Blacklngton  befor" 
climbing  the  Greylock  range.  The  ascent  up 
Mt.  Prospect,  just  north  of  Greylock.  in- 
volves as  much  exertion  as  many  of  the  peakF 
In  the  White  Mountains. 

I'M  CTTRIOSITY  PIECE 

My  guidebook  assures  me  that  the  summit 
of  Greylock  (3.491  Ft  )  affords  "extraordi- 
narv  'iews."  However,  when  I  was  on  top,  I 
could  barely  see  the  top  of  the  stone  Me- 
morial Tower.  Greylock  "features"  an  auto- 
mobile road  and  I  found  many  peopl'> 
.strrilMng  about  the  summit.  As  on  other  such 
mountains,  I  found  many  nonhikers  starinc 
curiously  at  me,  wondering,  perhaps,  if  I 
had  just  parachuted  onto  the  mountain 
from  a  disabled  jet  fighter. 

The  route  leads  from  Greylock  south 
through  pleasant  woodlands  to  the  towns 
of  Cheshire  and  Dalton.  In  this  area,  as  in 
most  of  the  state,  the  trail  follows  old  woods 
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roads.  I'm  sure  many  cf  these  would  afford 
an  interesting  days'  exploration 

When  we  passed  near  Pittsfleld,  Jo  and  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  renewing  our  acquain- 
tance with  Art  KC)erber,  an  official  of  the 
Appalachian  Trail  Conference,  and  his  wife 
Sylvia,  We  had  met  them  high  up  In  the 
Presidential  Range  in  New  Hampshire  I 
think  our  second  meeting  was  even  more 
pleasant,  since  we  were  treated  to  an  ex- 
cellent dinner  by  Mrs.  Koerber, 

After  this  enjoyable  interlude,  I  hiked  what 
turned  otit  lo  be  my  favorite  section  in  Mas- 
sachusetts— the  17  miles  from  Dalton  to 
T-Tpper  Goose  Pond,  Here  the  trail  passes 
through  dcllRhtful  woodlands,  past  old  or- 
chards, over  grassy  hilltops  and  small  moun- 
tains. The  view  from  V/arner  Hill  is  excellent. 

MANY     CAMPING     SITES 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  the  route 
traverses  the  Taconlc  Range,  v.-hlch  includes 
the  2.602-ft.  Mt  Everett.  Just  before  reaching 
Connecticut,  the  iral!  passes  through  Sages 
Ravine — a  lovely  boulder-tilled  gorge  through 
which  flows  a  small  .stream. 

There  :.re  numerous  ctimping  facilities  In 
the  Berkshlres  area  and  the  trail  can  be 
reai:hed  by  automobile  in  many  places. 

In  addition  to  the  pleasant  woodlands, 
there  are  enough  respectable  sized  mountains 
iu  the  area  to  keep  climbing  enthusiast,'^ 
busy.  Those  who  frequently  run  off  to  irew 
Hampshire  or  Vermont  on  weekends  siiould 
definitely  take  a  closer  look  at  the  Berkshlres. 

I  From  the  Worcester  Sunday  Telegram, 

.Sept.  25.  1966] 

A  2.000-Mn,E  Trail  Is  Like  Lono  Wildlife 

SANCTUARY 

Hagerstown,  Md. — In  some  ways  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  Is  like  a  2.000  mile — long  wild- 
life sanctuary  and  my  wife  Jo  and  I  have 
gotten  great  satlsf^iction  from  meeting  new 
birds  and  animals  on  uur  way  south. 

There  is  one  creature  however,  which  v,-e 
were  hoping  not  to  encounter — the  r.'.ttle- 
snake.  Rattlers  are  occa.'-ionally  seen  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut  but  do  not  be- 
come common  until  New  York.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  l30  numerous  from  Pennsylvania 
southward. 

I  ;.m  not  fond  of  any  kind  of  snake  and 
for  the  past  few  weeks  I've  been  keeping  a 
;;harp  eye  on  the  footway — particularly  when 
passins  such  places  as  Rattlesnake  Den.  Rat- 
tlesn.ike  Mountain  or  Rattlesnake  Run. 

After  I  had  gotten  half  way  across  Penn- 
sylvania without  seeing  a  viper  of  any  kind, 
I  decided  It  v,'as  .'lot  necessary  to  be  so  vigi- 
lant. Natural'.-',  the  next  thing  I  did  was  to 
step  within  a  few  inches  of  a  rattler. 

Fortunately  for  me,  he  hadn't  quite  gotten 
his  full  growth  yet.  In  fact,  he  wasn't  more 
than  six  inches  long, 

WE    EXPECTED    TO    SEE 

This  encounter  with  the  "fearsome"  rattle- 
snake nearly  completes  the  list  of  interesting 
creatures  we  expected  to  see  between  Maine 
,ind  Georgia. 

Of  the  large  animals,  we  have  met  a  moose, 
a  bear,  and  countless  deer,  I  was  surprised  to 
.■^ee  only  a  few  deer  in  Maine  and  Vermont. 
But  here  in  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  In  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  I  see  half  a  dozen  every 
day. 

'This  can  probably  be  accounted  for.  In 
part,  by  the  nature  of  the  forests  In  these 
states.  Particularly  in  Maine,  the  under- 
growth is  very  dense  whereas  the  woods  are 
much   more   open   in   Pennsylvania, 

Among  the  most  numerous  animals  on  the 
trail  are  racoons  and  porcupines.  Both  ani- 
mals patrol  leantos  and  cabins  at  night 
looking  for  left-over  scraps  of  food.  To  see 
them,  all  you  need  to  do  is  turn  on  a 
flashlight. 

Porcupines,  which  are  most  numerous  in 
Vermont,  are  probably  among  the  more 
stupid  of  all  animals.  "They  are  slow  moving 
awkward  and  ugly.  To  kill  one,  you  need  only 


walk  up  to  him  and  tap  him  on  the  head 
with  a  stick.  Tliey  seem  to  rely  completely  on 
the  quills  for  protection. 

least  fussy  ov  all 

1  he  porcupine  is  also  the  least  fussy  of  all 
animals  with  his  diet.  I  have  heard  of  them 
gnaw  on  an  empty  tin  can  for  the  better  part 
of  a  night.  If  nothing  else  If  available,  they 
will  munch  on  the  floor  board  of  a  leanto  in 
order  to  get  any  salt  left  there  by  humans. 

Neither  Jo  nor  I  are  very  knowledgeable 
about  birds,  so  we've  had  to  rely  on  local 
people  for  the  names  of  birds  along  the  trail. 

Fortunately,  we  were  with  two  Maine 
natives  the  first  time  we  heard  a  loon's  cry. 
I've  never  been  enthusiastic  about  bird 
watching,  but  this  is  something  I'll  always 
remember,  I  won't  attempt  to  describe  that 
weird  ,sound  since  this  would  have  been  a 
dillicult  task  tor  Jark  liOndon  or  Hemingway. 
I  think  it  would  be  worth  a  trip  to  Maine 
just  to  seek  out  a  remote  lake  with  a  pair  of 
loons  on  it. 

Another  bird  I  .'aw  for  the  first  time  In 
Maine  w.i.s  the  raven.  I  had  just  reached  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Blgelow  after  climbing  for 
six  hours.  It  had  hfpn  f  aim  below,  but  It  was 
very  windy  on  top  and  a  storm  was  ap- 
proaching. And  riding  on  the  gusts  of  wind, 
remaining  stationary,  was  a  majestic  r.iven 
looking  as  though  he  controlled  the  moun- 
tain and  most  of  the  country  around  it. 

I've  also  seen  many  hawks,  huiidreds  of 
quail  and  partridges,  ducks,  wild  turkeys 
(almost  as  big  as  the  farm  raised  Thanks- 
giving variety)   and  pheasants. 

.Jo  and  I  have  always  lived  In  the  "thickly 
settled"  areas  of  America  and  seeing  all  this 
wild  game  is  a  new  experience  for  us.  Just  to 
catch  ,1  glimpse  of  a  deer  as  It  leaps  across  the 
trail  is  more  thrilling  than  seeing  dozens  of 
anlmrlb  Pt  a  city  zoo. 


'From  the  Worcester  Sunday  Telegram, 

Oct.  2,  19661 

So   Many  Markfrs — Potomac   Ru'er   Region 

Is  Rich  in  History 

Elkton,  Va, — South  Mountain,  which  ex- 
tends from  southern  Pennsylvania  through 
Maryland  to  the  Potomac  River,  Is  as  rich  In 
history  as  any  aren  along  the  Appalachian 
T'rail  In  fact,  hikers  must  use  caution  not  to 
trir"  over  historical  markers. 

There  is  little  activity  along  the  mountain 
nuw  I  found  it  difficult  to  vLsuallze  busy 
communities  and  important  events  as  I 
w.ilked  along  the  crest  of  the  mountain  with 
tinly  Mrds  for  companv 

The   trail   reaches  the  foot  of  the  ridge, 
which    la    South    Mountain    at    Pine    Grove 
Furnace  State  Park  In  Pennsylvania. 
charcoal  area 

The  park  Is  named  for  a  large  stone  fur- 
nace which  still  stands  as  a  monument  to  the 
charcoal  Iron  industry.  The  30-foot  tall 
structure  burned  charcoal,  rather  than  coal, 
and  v.'as  used  to  make  iron.  This  and  similar 
furnaces  In  the  area  have  probably  survived 
because  they  are  too  massive  to  bother  dls- 
mantlinsr,  •  •  * 

A  sale  in  1838  also  Included  35.000  acres 
of  land,  a  forae.  blacksmith  and  carpenter 
shops,  several  brick  mansions,  crlst  and  saw 
mills,  and  GO  log  cabins. 

A  few  miles  farther  south  on  the  trail  Is  an 
area  which  combines  recent  and  not  so  re- 
'-.i-nt  history.  Bunker  Hill  Farm  Is  the  site  of 
::r\  Indian  Massacre  in  Colonial  times.  Nearby 
arc  the  buildings  of  Camp  Mlchaux  which 
was  a  prisoner-of-war  canip  for  German  sub- 
marine crews  during  World  War  II. 

HLSTORICAL    TRAIL 

After  a  few  more  hours  of  hiking,  Caledonia 
Park  is  reached.  It  was  the  site  of  an  iron- 
works similar  to  the  one  at  Pine  Grove.  The 
park  features  an  excellent  historical  trail 
named  for  Thaddeus  Stevens,  who  owned  the 
Ironworks. 

Another  day  on  the  trail  takes  the  hiker 


across  the  Mason-Dlxon  line  into  Maryland. 
The  trail  passes  within  400  feet  of  one  of  the 
original  markers  put  there  in  1765. 

The  Civil  War  affected  the  South  Mountain 
area  in  Pennsylvania,  but  it  was  In  Maryland 
that  the  Battle  of  South  Mountain  waa 
fought. 

Actually,  there  were  several  battles  along 
the  ridge.  Although  driven  off  the  mountain, 
the  Confederates  succeeded  in  delaying  Union 
troops  long  enough  for  Stonewall  Jackson  to 
capture  Harpers  P'erry.  Trenches  dug  by  the 
rebels  can  still  be  seen  at  Crampton  Gap, 

WAR    MEMORIAL 

The  most  Impressive  feature  of  Crampton 
Gap  Is  a  60-foot  tall  memorial  to  Civil  War 
correspondents  built  in  the  1890s  by  news- 
paperman George  Alfred  Townsend.  The 
structure  looks  like  a  warped  Arc  de  Trl- 
omphe  and  Is  somewhat  cluttered  with 
mythological  figures.  Some  have  KUgge,sted  It 
is  a  monument  to  bad  taste. 

A  few  miles  south  of  Crampton  Gap,  South 
Mountain  dips  sharply  In  deference  to  the 
Potomac,  which  hurries  by  on  its  way  Xa  the 
nations  capital  After  reaching  the  river,  the 
Appalacliian  Trail  follows  the  former  tow- 
path  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  The 
canal,  now  a  national  monument,  is  the 
home  of  hundreds  of  water  birds  which  take 
olf  wiienever  an  occa'-ional  hiker  comes  along. 

The  trail  then  crosses  the  river  on  Sandy 
Hook  Bridge,  within  view  of  the  meeting 
place  of  the  Potomac  and  the  .Shenandoah. 

The  bridge  is  only  a  .-hort  distance  from 
Harpers  Ferry.  My  wife,  Jo,  and  1  are  not 
usually  fond  of  tourist  attractions,  but  Har- 
pers Ferry  Is  not  at  all  typical  There  doesn't 
seem  to  have  been  a  building  ))oom  there 
since  the  early  1800s,  and  I'm  sure  the  town 
has  looked  much  the  same  for  the  last  100 
years. 

We  visited  the  town  In  the  .ifternoon  aitfr 
hiking  20  miles,  with  my  beard  and  hiking 
clothes,  I  was  somewhat  of  an  attraction  my- 
self. I  was  probably  taken  for  one  of  Ji.hn 
Brown's  men 

Souvenir  .-hops  are  at  a  minimum  and 
visitors  are  free  to  wander  through  the  streets 
and  among  the  buildings 

The  South  Motmtain  section  of  the  trail  Is 
the  best  I  have  yet  seen  for  hikers  with  a 
historical  bent. 

I  Prom     the    Worcester    Telegram     of    Nov. 

20,  irec; 

Maine  Hardest  To  Cross  -  Hiker  Completes 

Journey  With  Nature's  Permission 

(This  is  the  last  in  a  ,serles  '  f  23)  articles 
by  Paul  S,  Macaulay  of  Tlie  Telegram  stafl', 
who  spent  the  live  months  from  early  June 
to  earlv  November  hiking  the  Appalachian 
Trail  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  | 

My  walk  is  over,  A  few  days  ago  I  stood 
on  top  of  Mt,  Springer  In  Georgia,  .\fter 
glancing  back  toward  Mt,  Katahdin,  2,050 
miles  distant,  I  walked  down  from  the  moun- 
tain leaving  the  Appalachian  Trail  behind. 

At  one  time  I  didn't  expect  to  get  through 
the  state  of  Maine.  I  think  that  the  moun- 
tains and  the  wilderness  were  testing  me 
then,  I'm  grateful  that  they  saw  fit  to  let 
me  finish  the  journey.  Without  their  per- 
mission It  would  have  been  impossible 

It  may  seem  strange  of  me  to  endow 
mountains  with  human  traits,  but  each 
mountain  worthy  of  the  name  has  a  char- 
acter. I'm  sure  cf  It. 

It  would  be  Impossible  to  summarize  all 
my  experiences  and  views  on  the  Appalachian 
Trail,  but  I'll  say  what  I  have  space  for. 

Since  I  have  always  lived  In  the  North,  I 
cannot  offer  an  opinion  on  which  section  of 
the  Appalachians  Is  most  beautiful.  But  I 
will  say  that  New  England  contains  by  far 
the  most  spectacular  scenery. 

The  most  Impressive  feature  of  the  trail, 
I  would  say,  is  Mahoosuc  Notch  in  Maine, 
Unfortunately,  it  will  remain  unknown  to 
most  people  since  it  is  reached  only  by  de- 
termined hikers. 
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Most  of  the  other  spectacular  features 
etched  In  memory  are  located  In  New  Eng- 
land. This  area  Is  definitely  the  most  popu- 
lar. I  met  10  times  as  many  hikers  In  New 
England  as  in  the  other  states. 

Without  hesltatlntf.  I'll  say  that  Maine 
was  the  most  rtlfflcult  state  to  traverse.  The 
central  and  northern  portions  of  the  state 
are  true  wilderness  areas. 

Perhaps  the  state  kindest  to  the  hiker  is 
Massachusetts.  Where  the  Appalachian  Trail 
crosses  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike,  there 
is  a  costly  pedestrian  overpass  for  hikers. 
This  Is  In  sharp  contrast  to  Maine  where 
the  Kennebec  River  Is  a  formidable  barrier 
(no  bridge). 

New  Tork  Is  the  only  Appalachian  Trail 
state  that  charges  hikers  a  fee.  The  "Empire 
State"  extracts  a  nlckle  from  hikers  crossing 
the  Hudson  on  Bear  Mountain  Bridge.  Em- 
pires are  becoming  more  expensive  to  run 
these  days. 

In  my  Introductory  article  I  said  I  ex- 
fjected  this  adventure  to  cost  $500  It  has 
turned  out  to  be  twice  that  but  I  still  con- 
sider It  Inexpensive.  A  two-week  vacation  In 
Europe  could  easily  cost  as  much  or  more. 

Hiking  Is  becoming  more  piopular  every 
year.  This  Isn't  surprising  In  rtew  of  Its 
many  advantages .  It's  Inexpensive  but  you 
can  see  sights  forbidden  to  people  traveling 
by  car.  Tlie  accommodations  ( lean-tos  i  are 
free,  yet  they  have  better  locations  than  the 
best  motels.  Friendships  made  on  the  trail 
represent  the  best  advantage  of  all. 

I  think  rve  learned  more  about  America 
and  her  people  this  summer  than  in  all  my 
years  of  schooling.  I've  met  hikers  from  all 
over  the  country.  I've  talked  to  backwoods- 
men In  Maine,  farmers  in  Pennsylvania. 
hunters  in  Virginia.  I've  learned  new  things 
by  listening  to  the  owner  of  a  small  grocery 
store  in  New  Hampshire.  I've  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  such  persons  as  a  forest  ranger 
In  Erwln.  Tenn..  and  I've  been  given  iulvlce 
on  hiking  by  a  sporting  camp  owner  In  the 
Maine  wilderness. 

The  Appalachian  Trail  is  not  a  main 
thoroughfare,  but  it  Is  one  of  the  shortest 
routes  to  adventure  and  the  heart  of 
America.  . 

fProm  the  Worcester  Telegram  of  Oct.  5, 

1966] 

Along   the   Appalachian   Trau, 

The  2.000-mlIe  hike  of  Paul  S.  Macaulay 
over  the  length  of  the  Appalachian  Traii 
from  Maine  to  Georgia  does  much  to  pro- 
mote the  trial  and  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tain Club,  which  created  and  maintains  It. 

In  this  season  of  natural  beauty  and  flne 
hiking  weather.  Macauley's  feat  is  .^n  ?.dded 
Invitation  to  enjoy  various  stretches  of  the 
Appalachian.  And  the  segment  that  enters 
Massachusetts  at  North  Adams  Is  a  logical 
place  to  begin. 

Anyone  choosing  a  Jaunt  up  Mount  Grey- 
lock  In  Macauley's  footsteps  will  be  impressed 
by  two  pwlnts  espvecially.  First,  the  trail  seems 
more  personal,  more  a  part  of  the  Bay  State's 
herlta^.  through  the  knowledge  that  Macau- 
lay,  starting  up  at  Mt.  Katahdln  In  Maine 
four  months  ago.  walked  along  the  same 
paths  on  his  way  to  Virginia,  his  current 
location  along  the  way.  Published  accounts 
of  his  adventures  also  foster  this  feeling  of 
familiarity. 

The  second  point  Is  that  the  trail  seems 
to  be  rather  neglected  and  poorly  marked 
at  the  start  of  the  Massachusetts  segment 
The  reasons  for  this  are  no  easily  explained. 
But  the  fact  Is  that  It  Isn't  easy  to  locate 
the  crossing  of  Route  2  in  North  Adams,  and 
it's  extremely  difficult  to  follow  the  path 
from  its  course  along  a  side  street  to  its 
clearly  marked  route  up  to  the  mountain. 

If  Macauley's  feat  Is  going  to  boost  the 
long  footpath  as  a  tourist  attraction,  some- 
body had  better  take  care  not  to  confound 
proe[>ecti7e  hikers.  A  clear  marker  and  sign 
on  Route  2  and  visible  blazes  along  the  first 


mile  of  the  trail  would  certainly  improve 
the  tourists'  chances  of  seeing  and  exploring 
this  famous  and  historic  route. 

This  can.  of  course,  be  attended  to  The 
Appalachian  trail  is  one  of  the  outdoorsman's 
great  joys  In  tills  part  of  the  country,  and 
it  is  pleasant  Indeed  to  think  that  more  and 
more  will  learn  of  It  and  use  it. 

Early  this  year.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  gave 
thought  to  introducing  a  revised  na- 
tional trails  system  bill  with  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Appalachian  Ti-all  as  the 
pilot  trail  for  Federal  recognition  and 
protection.  I  am  indebted  to  Lee  McEl- 
vain,  the  hardworking  assistant  counsel 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  for  assistance,  guidance, 
and  help  in  the  drafting  of  the  new  bill, 
which  I  am  introducing  today.  The  text 
follows: 

H.R.   17789 
A  bill  to  establish  a  national  system  of 

trails,   and    for   other   purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Trails  Act." 

statement  of  policy 

Sec  2.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
ever-Increasing  outdoor  recreation  needs  of 
an  expanding  f)opulatlon  and  to  promote 
public  access  to.  travel  within,  and  enjoy- 
ment :ind  appreciation  of  the  open  air.  out- 
door areas  of  the  Nation,  trails  should  be 
established  (11  primarily,  near  the  urban 
.ireas  of  the  Nation  and  ( 11 )  secondarily, 
within  established  scenic  areas  more  re- 
motely located. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  provide 
the  means  for  attaining  these  objectives  by 
instituting  a  national  system  of  recreation 
and  scenic  trails,  by  designating  the  Appala- 
chian Trail  as  the  initial  component  of  that 
system,  and  by  prescribing  the  methods  by 
which,  and  standards  according  to  which, 
additional  comp>onents  may  be  added  to 
the  system. 

national  trails  system 
Sec.  3.  (a)  National  recreation  trails  de- 
signed to  accommodate  various  uses  may 
be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior after  consultation  with  appropriate 
Federal  agencies.  States,  local  governmental 
units  aud  public  or  private  organizatloiis 
upon  finding  that  (1)  they  are  reasonably 
accessible  to  lu-ban  areas  and  i  ii )  they  meet 
the  criteria  established  in  Section  4  of  this 
Act  and  such  supplementary  criteria  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe.  Sub- 
ject to  the  consent  of  the  Federal  agency. 
State  or  political  subdivisions  having  Juris- 
diction over  the  lands  involved,  such  trails 
shall  be  located  across  lands  in  Federal  own- 
ership; across  lands  donated  to  and  accepted 
by  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  such  trails;  or  across  lands  i)*r- 
manently  administered,  without  expense  to 
the  United  States  for  land  acquisition,  by 
on  agency  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
or  States. 

(b)  National  scenic  trails  shall  be  author- 
ized by  Congress  and  shall  consist  of  defined 
extended  trail  corridors  so  located  as  to  pro- 
vide for  maximum  outdoor  recreation  po- 
tential and  for  the  conservation  and  enjoy- 
ment of  nationally  significant  scenic,  his- 
toric, natural,  or  cultural  qualities  through 
which  such  trails  may  pass. 

(c)  Connecting  and  side  trails  may  be 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  when 
lands  administered  by  him  are  Involved, 
(i)  when  they  may  be  provided  without  ex- 
pense to  the  United  States  for  land  acquisi- 
tion; (ii)  when  they  provide  additional  points 


of  public  access  to  national  recreation  or 
scenic  trails;  or  (iil)  when  by  written  '.-o- 
operatlve  agreement  appropriate  Federal,  in- 
terstate. State,  or  local  governmental  agencies 
or  private  ors.inlz.itions  or  Individuals  con- 
sent to  the  location  of  such  trails  across  land.s 
under  their  control  or  jurisdiction.  Sucli 
trails  may  be  approprl.itely  designated  .md 
marked  as  components  of  a  national  recrea- 
tion trail  or  as  components  of  a  national 
scenic  trail. 

RECREATION    TRAILS 

Sec.  4.  la)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
directed  to  encourage  States  to  consider,  in 
their  compreiiensive  statewide,  outdoor  rec- 
reation plans  and  proposals  for  fin.mcial  as- 
sistance for  State  and  local  projects  sub- 
mitted pursu.int  to  the  Land  and  Water  Coi- 
.servatlon  Fund  Act.  needs  and  opportunities 
for  est.iblishlng  (1)  primarily,  recreation 
trails  in  or  near  urban  areas  and  (ii)  sec- 
ondarily, park,  forest,  and  other  recreation 
trails  on  lands  owned  or  administered  by  the 
States.  He  is  lurther  directed.  In  accord.Tncf 
with  the  authority  contained  in  the  Act  i;' 
May  28.  19o3  1 77  Stat  49),  to  e.icour.i-j  • 
States,  political  subdivisions,  and  private  in- 
terests, including  nonprofit  organiz.\tions.  to 
establish  such  trails. 

( b )  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  directed,  in  admlnlsterine 
the  program  of  comprehensive  urban  plan- 
ning and  assistance  under  section  701  of  tho 
Housing  Act  of  1954.  to  encourage  the  plan- 
ning of  recreation  trails  in  connection  wi'ii 
the  recreation  and  transportation  planninL- 
for  metropolitan  and  other  urban  areas.  Ho 
is  further  directed,  in  administering  the 
urban  open-space  program  under  title  VIT 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961,  to  encourage  such 
recreation  trails. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  di- 
rected, in  accordance  with  authority  vested  in 
him.  to  encourage  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions  and  private  Interests  to  estab- 
lish such  trails. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  directed  to  im- 
prove, expand,  and  develop  recreation  trails 
on  park  and  forest  lands  within  areas  ad- 
ministered by  them. 

(e)  Pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of  this  An 
recreation  trails  which  Involve  no  expense  :- 
the  United  States  for  land  acquisition,  mav 
be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
as  national  recreation  trails. 

SCENIC     TRAILS 

Sec.  5.  I  a)  National  scenic  trails  shall  be 
established  by  Act  of  Congress.  The  Appala- 
chian Trail,  a  trail  of  some  two  thousand 
miles,  extending  generally  along  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains  from  Motint  Katahdln. 
Maine,  to  Springer  Mountain,  Georgia,  is 
hereby  established  as  the  initial  national 
scenic  trail.  The  right-of-way  for  such  trail 
shall  comprise  the  corridor  area  generally 
depicted  on  maps  Identified  as  "Nationwide 
System  of  Trails.  Proposed  Appalachian  Trail. 
NST-AT-101— May  1967,"  which  shall  be  on 
file  and  available  for  pubUc  Inspection  In  the 
office  of  the  Director  of  the  National  Parle 
Service.  Where  practicable,  such  right-of-way 
shall  Include  lands  protected  for  It  under 
agreements  in  effect  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  to  which  Federal  agencies 
and  States  were  parties.  So  as  to  retain  Its 
primeval  environment,  the  Appalachian  Na- 
tional Scenic  Trail  shall  be  administered  pri- 
marily as  a  footj>ath  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  consvUtation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  In  all  other  respects,  such 
trails  shall  be  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  tiie 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  where  lands  admin- 
istered by  him  are  involved,  shall  make 
studies  of  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
designating  other  trails  as  national  scenic 
trails.  Such  studies  shall  be  made  (1)  in  con- 
sultation with  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  administering  lands  through  which 
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such  additional  proposed  trails  would  pass 
and  (ii)  in  cooperation  with  interested  inter- 
state. State  and  local  tiovernmental  agencies 
and  pubUc  and  private  organizations.  When 
completed,  such  studies  shall  be  the  basis  of 
appropriate  proposals  for  additional  national 
scenic  trails  which  shall  be  submitted  from 
time  to  time  to  the  President  and  to  the 
CJongress.  Such  proposals  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  report,  which  shall  be  printed 
as  a  House  or  Senate  document,  showing 
among  other  things: 

(I)  the  proposed  route  of  such  trail  (In- 
cluding maps  and  Illustrations) ; 

t2)  the  areas  adjacent  to  such  trails,  to  be 
utilized  for  scenic,  historic,  natural,  cultural 
or  developmental  purposes; 

(3)  the  characteristics  which.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  or  Secretaries,  malce 
the  proposed  trail  wor^-hy  of  designation  as 
a  national  scenic  trail; 

(4)  the  current  and  prospective  stiitus  of 
land  ownership  and  use  along  the  designated 
route; 

(5)  the  estimated  cost  of  land  acquisition, 
If  any; 

(6)  the  plans  for  developing  and  main- 
taining the  trail  and  cost  thereof; 

(71  the  proposed  Federal  administering 
agency  i  which  in  the  case  of  a  national 
scenic  trail  wholly  or  substantially  within  a 
national  forest,  shall  be  the  Department  of 
Agriculture) ;  and 

(8)  the  extent  to  which  a  State  or  Its  po- 
litical subdivisions  and  public  and  private 
organizations  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  participate  in  acquiring  the  necessary 
lands  and  in  the  administration  thereof. 

(c)  The  following  routes  are  hereby  au- 
thorized for  study  in  accordance  with  the 
objectives  outlined  in  paragraph  (b)  of  this 
section: 

(1)  Continental  Divide  Trail,  a  three- 
thousand-one-hundred-mlle  trail  extending 
from  near  the  Mexican  border  In  south- 
western New  Mexico  northward  generally 
along  the  Continental  Divide  to  the  Cana- 
dian border  In  Glacier  National  Park. 

(2)  Padflc  Crest  Trail,  a  two-thousand- 
three-hundred-and-fifty-mlle  trail  extend- 
ing from  the  Mexican-California  border 
northward  generally  along  the  mountain 
ranges  of  the  west  coast  States  to  the 
Canadian-Washington  border  near  Lake 
Ross. 

(3)  Potomac  Heritage  Trail,  an  elght-hun- 
dred-and-twenty-five-mlle  trail  extending 
generally  from  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac 
River  to  Its  sources  in  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia,  Including  the  one-hundred- 
and-seventy-mile  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  towpath. 

(4)  Chlsholm  Trail,  from  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  approximately  seven  hundred  miles 
north  through  Oklahoma  to  Abilene.  Kansas. 

(5)  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail,  from  Saint 
Louis.  Missouri,  approximately  four  thousand 
SIX  hundred  miles  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  in 
Oregon,  following  both  the  outbound  and 
Inbound  routes  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exp>edltlon. 

(6)  Natchez  Trace,  from  Nashville.  Ten- 
nessee, approximately  six  hundred  miles  to 
Natchez,  Mississippi. 

(7)  North  Country  Trail,  from  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  In  Vermont,  approximately 
three  thousand  two  hundred  miles  through 
the  States  of  New  York.  Pennsylvania.  Ohio, 
Michigan.  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  to  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  in  North  Dakota. 

(8)  Oregon  Trail,  from  Independence, 
Missouri  approximately  two  thousand  miles 
to  near  Fort  Vancouver,  Washington. 

(9)  Santa  Fe  Trail,  from  Independence. 
Missouri,  approximately  eight  hundred  miles 
to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

(10)  Long  Trail,  extending  two  hundred 
and  fifty-five  miles  from  the  Massachusetts 
border  northward  through  Vermont  to  the 
Canadian  border. 

(11)  Mormon  Trail,  extending  from  Nau- 
voo,     Illinois,    to    Salt    Lake     City,     Utah, 


through  the  States  of  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and 
Wyoming. 

ADMINISTRATION    AND   DEVELOPMENT 

Sec  6.  (a)  By  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  where  lands  ad- 
ministered by  him  are  Involved,  Is  authorized 
leniporarlly  or  permanently  to  relocate  the 
national  scenic  trails  upon  a  determination. 
m  his  Judgment  and  after  consultation  with 
appropriate  Federal  agencies.  States,  local 
governmental  units  and  public  or  private 
organizations,  that  such  a  revision  Is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  purposes  for  which  such 
trail  was  established:  Provided,  That  a  sub- 
stantial permanent  relocation  of  the  trail 
route  shall  be  by  Act  of  Congress.  Such  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  relocate  recreation  and 
connecting  or  side  trails  within  the  National 
trails  svstem  which  involve  lands  adminis- 
tered by  other  Federal,  interstate.  State,  or 
local  governmental  agencies  after  consulti- 
tion  with  and  a.sslstance  of  such  agencies 

Except  where  such  trails  are  located  within 
components     of     the     national     wilderness 
system,  they  may  provide  campsites,  shelters, 
and  related-publlc-use  facilities;   other  uses 
that    will    not   substantially    Interfere    with 
the  nature  and  purposes  for  which  the  trails 
are  established  may  be  permitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary  charged   with   the   administration   of 
such  trail.  Reasonable  efforts  shall  be  made 
to    provide    sufficient    access    opportunities 
and  to  the  extent  practicable  efforts  si^all  be 
made  to  avoid  activities  Incompatible    ,vlth 
the  purposes  fcr  which  such  trails  are  estab- 
lished. The  use  of  motorized  vehicles  along 
any  national  scenic  trail  shall  be  prohibited 
and  shall  not  be  permitted  with  the  natural 
and   historical    areas   of    the   National    park 
system,  the  national  wildlife  refuge  system, 
the  national  wilderness  preservation  system, 
and    other   Federal    lands    where    trails    are 
designated  as  being  closed  to  .such  use  by  the 
appropriate    Secretary:    Provided.    That    the 
Secretary   charged   with   the   administration 
of  the  ti-ail  may.  upon  application,  authorize 
the  use  of  motorized  vehicles  when.  In  his 
Judgment,    such    vehicles    are    necessary    to 
meet  emergencies  or  to  enable  adjacent  land- 
owners  to   have   reasonable   access    to   their 
lands:  Provided  ftirther  that  lands  Included 
in  the  national  trails  system  by  cooperative 
agreement  of  a  landowner  shall  not  preclude 
such  owner  from  using  motorized  vehicles  on 
or  across  such  trails  or  adjacent  lands  from 
time  to  time.  Except  to  the  extent  otherwise 
provided  by  law.  the  Federal  laws  and  regu- 
lations applicable  to  Federal  lands  or  areas 
included  In  any  national  recreation  or  scenic 
trail  shall  continue  to  apply.  The  Secretary 
of   the  Interior  and  the   Secretary  of   Agri- 
culture  shall.    In   consultation   with   appro- 
priate governmental  agencies  and  public  and 
private   organizations,    establish    a    uniform 
marker.    Including    thereon    an    appropriate 
and  distinctive  symbol  for  each  trail  such  as 
now  In  use  on  the  Appalachian  Trail,  for  all 
trails  authorized  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
trails  svstem.  Such  markers  shall  be  erected 
and  maintained  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  If 
he  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  such 
trail.  The  distinctive  AT  marker  now  In  use 
on  the  Appalachian  Trail  shall  be  retained 
for  this  Initial  pilot  trail  within  the  National 
trails  system. 

(c)  Within  the  exterior  boundaries  of 
areas  under  their  administration  that  are 
included  In  the  right-of-way  selected  for  a 
national  recreation  or  scenic  trail,  the  heads 
of  Federal  agencies  may  acquire  lands  or  In- 
terests in  lands  by  written  cooperative  agree- 
ment, donation,  purchase  with  donated 
funds  or  exchange. 

(d)  Where  the  lands  included  In  a  na- 
tional recreation  or  scenic  trail  right-of-way 
are  outside  of  the  exterior  boundaries  of 
federally  adminlBtered  areas,  the  Secretary 
charged    with    the    administration    of    such 


trail,  shall   cooperate  with,   and  encourage, 

the  states  or  local  governments  involved  dl 
to  enter  Into  WTltten  cooperative  agreements 
with  landowners,  private  orgf  nlzatlons.  and 
individuals  to  provide  the  nece.ssary  trail  cor- 
ridor or  (11)  to  acquire  such  lands  or  Inter- 
ests therein  to  be  utilized  as  Segments  of  the 
national  scenic  trail  One  year  alter  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  recreation  or 
scenic  trail  such  Secretary  may  enter  into 
written  cooperative  agreements  with  land- 
owners. States,  local  governmenu-.  private 
organizations  and  Individuals  for  the  use  of 
lands  for  trail  purposes  or  m.iy  acquire  lands 
or  interests  therein  by  donation,  purchase 
with  donated  funds  or  exchange. 

(el  The  Secretan,-  of  the  Interior,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  exchange  authority,  may  ac- 
cept title  to  any  non-Federal  property  with- 
in the  right-of-way  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  subsection  (d)  of  this  section 
and  in  exchange  therefor  he  may  convey  to 
the  grantor  of  such  property  any  federally 
owned  property  under  his  jurl.sdlctlon 
which  Is  located  In  the  States  through 
which  the  trail  passes  and  which  he  classi- 
fies as  suitable  for  exchange  or  other  dispos- 
al. The  values  of  the  properties  so  exchanged 
either  shall  be  approximately  equal,  or  If 
they  are  not  approximately  equal  the  values 
shah  be  equalized  by  the  payment  of  cash 
to  the  grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the 
circumstances  require.  The  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture. In  the  exercise  of  his  exchange 
authority,  may  utilize  authorities  and  pro- 
cedures available  to  him  In  connection  with 
exchanges  of  national  forest  lands. 

(f)  The  appropriate  Secretary  may  utilize 
condemnation  proceedings  only  in  cases 
where,  in  his  Judgment,  all  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  acquire  such  lands  or  interests 
therein  by  negotiation  have  failed,  and  in 
such  cases  he  shall  acqtiire  with  donated  or 
appropriated  funds  only  such  title  as.  In 
his  judgment,  is  reasonably  necessary  to 
provide  passage  across  such  lands:  Provid- 
ed. That  such  authority  shall  be  limited 
to  the  most  direct  or  practicable  connecting 
trail  right-of-way  not  exceeding  fifty  acres 
per  mile.  Money  appropriated  lor  Federal 
purposes  from  the  laind  and  water  conser- 
vation fund  shall  be  available  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  property  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection 

(g)  The  Secretary  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration   of    a    national    recreation    or 
scenic  trail  shall  cooperate  with  and  encour- 
age the  States  to  operate,  develop  and  main- 
tain portions  of  such  trails  which  are  located 
outside  the  boundaries  of  Federally  adminis- 
tered areas.  When  deemed  to  be  In  the  public 
Interest,  such  Secretary  may  enter  written 
cooperative   agreements  with   the   States  or 
their  political  subdivtslons,  landowners,  pri- 
vate organizations  or  Individuals  to  operate, 
develop  and  maintain  any  portion  of  a  na- 
tional recreation  or  scenic  trail  either  within 
or   outside    a    Federally    administered    area, 
(h)   The  appropriate   Secretary,   with   the 
concurrence  of  the  heads  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral   agencies    administering   lands   through 
which  a  national  recreation  or  scenic  trail 
passes,    and    after    consultation    with    the 
States,  local  governments,  and  organizations 
concerned,  may  Issue  regulations,  which  may 
be  revised  froin  time  to  time,  governing  the 
use,   protection,   management,   development, 
and  administration  of  trails  of  the  national 
trails  svstem.  Any  person  who  violates  a  regu- 
lation issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  may  be  pun- 
ished by  a  flne  of  not  more  than  $500.  or  by 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

UTILITY    RICHTS-OF-WAT 

Sec  7  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Aerlculture  are  authorized, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  »he  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, and  other  Federal  agencies  having 
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JurlBdlctlon,  control  over,  or  Information  con- 
cernlnar  the  use.  abandonment,  or  disposition 
of  rights-cf-w.iy  and  similar  properties  that 
may  be  sultible  for  trail  route  purposes,  to 
develop  effective  procedures  to  assure  that. 
wherever  practicable,  utility  rights-of-way  or 
similar  properties  having  value  for  trail  route 
purposes  may  be  made  available  for  such 
use. 

AtTTHORKINC    APPROPRIATIONS 

?EC  8  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  acquisition  of  lands  or  interests  In 
land  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

There  recently  came  to  my  attention 
a  colorful  illustrated  scroll  describing 
the  pleasures  of  hiking  the  Appalachian 
Trail.  The  scroll  was  designed  and 
printed  in  color  by  Mr.  Robert  Wirth  of 
Baltimore  and  bears  appropriate 
sketches  and  photographs  depicting  typ- 
ical Appalachian  Trail  scenes.  I  cite  the 
text  as  most  appropriate  in  describing 
the  pleasures  and  joys  of  the  sreat  out- 
doors and  hiking  along  the  Appalachian 
Trail: 

To  havfc  llft.ed  the  heavy  pack  to  your 
shoulders.   ' 

To  have  watched  the  nuthatch  walk  down 
the  tree. 

To  have  drunk  from  the  mountain  stream. 

To  have  looked  curiously  at  the  turtle. 

To  have  rested  under  the  canopy  of  green. 

To  have  puzzled  over  the  animal  tracks. 

To  have  cooked  over  the  hickory  Are, 

To  have  heard  the  staccato  sound  of  the 
woodfjecker 

To  have  counted  the  chipmunks. 

To  have  slept  at  the  timbered  shelter. 

To  have  laughed  at  the  woodchuck. 

To  have  E^azed  at  the  mountains  beyond. 

To  have  listened  to  the  shriek  of  the  liawk. 

To  have  photographed  the  wlldflower. 

To  have  walked  on  and  on  and  on  .  .  . 

For  some  2000  miles,  the  longest  con- 
tinuous marked  trail  in  the  world  runs  along 
the  crests  and  wild  lands  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  region  of  the  eastern  United 
States.  Pro.-n  deorela  to  Maine,  it  proceeds 
through  private  and  publicly  owned  land. 
including  elgh':  National  forests,  two  Na- 
tion.ll  Parks,  and  many  state  parks.  For 
hikers,  backpackers  and  those  interested  in 
the  outdoors,  the  Trail  provides  an  e.xperl- 
en-e  th.it  serves  is  a  strong  counterpoint  to 
an  urban  oriented  societv. 


A  NEW  APPROACH  TO   OUR 
PRESSING  PROBLEMS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  F.ASCELL]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  for  the  United  States  to  try 
some  new  approaches  to  the  solution  of 
our  pressing  domestic  and  international 
problems. 

These  include;  Crime  and  violence  in 
our  streets;  rejection  of  our  country's 
traditional  values  and  ethics  by  a  signifi- 
cant nimiber  of  our  citizens:  and  the 
alienation  of  our  various  social,  racial, 
and  age  groups. 

Our  problems  extend  also  to  our  rela- 
tions with  peoples  and  nations  beyond 
our  boundaries;  to  our  foreign  affairs 
and  the  advancement  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy objectives. 

In  both  areas — domestic  and  interna- 
tional—human attitudes  and  motiva- 
tions are  the  key  factor  in  the  relations 
between  individuals,  groups,  and  nations. 


For  many  years,  we  have  underesti- 
mated and  underutilized  the  contribu- 
tion which  our  social  and  behavioral  sci- 
entists could  make  to  the  solution  of  our 
problems. 

The  time  has  come  to  correct  this 
situation. 

A  few  days  ago.  the  Congress  took  a 
giant  step  into  the  present  by  granting 
the  social  sciences  equal  status  with  the 
"hard"  sciences  in  the  operations  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  of  the 
National  Science  Board. 

This  legislation,  presently  awaiting 
final  approval,  constitutes  the  first  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

But  it  is  not  enough.  We  must  follow 
through  with  additional  measures  which 
will  bring  the  knowledge,  the  experience, 
and  the  insights  of  our  social  and  be- 
havioral scientists  to  bear  on  the  making 
of  national  policies. 

I  am  today  inti'oducing  two  bills  de- 
signed to  achieve  that  objective. 

My  first  bill  provides  for  the  convening 
of  a  White  House  Conference  on  the  So- 
cial and  Behavioral  Sciences. 

My  second  bill  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment, in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, of  the  Office  of  Social  Sciences  Ad- 
viser to  our  Chief  Executive. 

The  enactment  of  these  two  measures, 
together  with  the  approval  of  the  1968 
amendments  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act,  will  as.sist  nur  Govern- 
ment, at  the  highest  level  and  in  a  mean- 
ingful way.  in  pursuing  the  solution  of 
our  most  urgent  domestic  and  interna- 
tional problems. 

THE    ACE    OP    SCIENCE 

For  decades  now,  we  have  been  living 
in  the  age  of  science— an  age  which  has 
been  shaped,  even  dominated,  by  the 
hard  sciences. 

Thanks  to  the  technological  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  50  years,  we  have  made 
tremendous  strides  in  many  areas  of 
human  endeavor. 

We  have  realized  wide-reaching  revo- 
lutions in  communications,  in  transpor- 
tation, in  the  generation  of  power,  and  in 
other  fields  of  technology'. 

But  we  have  lacked  comparable  prog- 
ress in  the  field  of  human  relations,  in 
tlie  art  of  living  at  peace  with  each  other, 
and  in  achieving  mans  aspirations  for 
individual  fulfillment. 

We  have  built  magnificent  skyscrap- 
ers—but largely  ignored  the  human  di- 
mension of  a  congested,  modern-day. 
urban  environment.  We  have  created 
great  factories  which  produce  mai-velous 
products— but  failed  to  cope  with  the 
effects  of  a  dej>ersonalized.  automated 
industrial  regime. 

We  have  awakened  great  aspirations, 
here  and  abroad— but  have  not  managed 
to  mobilize  the  human  resources  neces- 
sary to  bring  them  into  reality. 

We  have  learned  to  split  the  atom  and 
to  build  the  nuclear  bomb — but  not  to 
weld  human  emotions  and  energies  to  the 
task  of  building  durable  peace. 

Time  and  again,  faced  with  our  own 
failures,  we  have  disparaged  the  con- 
tribution which  the  social  and  behavioral 
sciences  could  have  been  making  to  the 
solution  of  our  problems,  enrichment  of 
our  lives,  and  attainment  of  our  national 
and  international  objectives. 


I  am  delighted  that  we  are  beginning 
to  remedy  that  situation. 

The  1968  amendments  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  will  enable  our 
social  and  behavioral  scientists  to  partic- 
ipate more  fully  in  the  search  for  solu- 
tions to  our  problems. 

They  will  be  able  to  do  this  in  their 
own  right,  as  equal  partners  of  the 
"hard"  sciences,  and  through  integrated, 
interdisciplinaiy  approaches  .sanctioned 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

What  we  need  now  is  a  iirompt  enact- 
ment of  the  two  proposals  outlined  in 
my  two  bills. 

BEHAVIORAL   SCIENCES   AND   FOREIGN    POLICY 

Several  years  ago,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Orga- 
nizations and  Movements  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  was  instrument- 
al in  initiating  several  studies  of  the  role 
which  human  attitudes  and  motivations 
play  in  the  advancement — or  obstruc- 
tion— of  our  foreign  policy  objectives. 

We  learned  through  those  studies  tb.at 
our  Government  was  making  little  use 
of  the  knowledge  developed  by  our  social 
and  behavioral  scientists,  and  that  the 
relations  between  the  Federal  Establi.=;h- 
ment  and  tlie  academic  community  weie 
in  a  state  of  considerable  disrepair. 

We  found,  for  example,  that  of  our 
Government's  annual  S17  billion  outlay 
on  research  and  development,  only  a 
minuscule  poition  was  being  devoted  to 
research  in  the  social  and  behavioral 
sciences — and  that  funds  devoted  to  for- 
eign policy-oriented  research  were  only 
a  fraction  of  that  smaller  whole. 

We  also  discovered  that  the  bulk  of 
research  relevant  to  the  advancement  of 
our  national  interests  in  the  internation- 
al scene  was  being  conducted  by  agen- 
cies which  had  no  direct  responsibility 
for  our  foreign  policy. 

We  found,  further,  that  coordination 
between  Government  research  programs 
in  this  field  was  inadequate;  that  dupli- 
cation and  research  gaps  abounded :  and 
that  the  allocation  of  our  resources,  hu- 
man and  financial,  bore  no  relation  to 
any  .systematic,  long-range  projection  of 
our  national  needs  and  resulting  priori- 
ties. 

Most  of  our  findings  on  this  subject 
were  detailed  in  three  reports — "Ideo- 
logical Operations  and  Foreign  Policy." 
House  Report  1352.  88th  Congress:  "Be- 
havioral Sciences  and  the  National 
Security."  House  Report  1224.  89th  Con- 
■rress:  and  "Modern  Communications 
and  Foreign  Policy."  House  Report  362. 
90th  Congress. 

REMEDIES    PROPOSED 

In  submitting  our  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress, our  subcommittee  proposed  various 
remedies. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  some  of  them 
became  embodied  in  new  programs  and 
undertakings. 

In  1964.  for  example,  an  interagency 
Foi-eign  Area  Research  Coordinating 
Group — PAR — was  established  under 
the  chairmanship  of  a  Department  of 
State  representative,  to  serve  as  a  forum 
for  the  interchange  of  information  be- 
tween Government  agencies  sponsoring 
research  on  foreign  affairs. 

In  1965,  the  Department  of  Defense 
moved  to  designate  a  central  point  for 
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the  coordination  and  clearance  of  for- 
eign affairs  research. 

That  same  year,  the  Foreign  Research 
Council  was  established  to  review  re- 
search relating  to  foreign  affairs  on  a 
Government-wide  basis. 

Sub.sequently.  funds  for  social  and  be- 
havioral sciences  research  increased  and 
our  Government  began  to  pay  more  at- 
tention to  the  results  of  such  research. 

These  were  small,  but  encouraging,  im- 
provements. 

SOCIAL    SCIENCES    rOtJNDATION 

In  1966.  in  an  effort  to  focus  more  at- 
tention on  the  role  which  the  .social  and 
behavioral  sciences  could  play  in  gov- 
ernmental operations.  I  introduced  three 
bills; 

H.R.  15437.  calling  for  a  White  Ilou.se 
Conference  on  the  Social  and  Behavioral 
Sciences : 

H.R.  15458,  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment, in  tlip  Executive  Office  of  the  P;es- 
Ident.  01  ihe  Office  of  Social  Sciencts: 
and 

H.R.  15459.  calling  foi  the  creation  of 
a  National  Social  Sciences  Foundation. 

Althougii  a  Senate  .subcommittee  fo- 
cused on  this  last  proposal,  conducting 
.some  very  useful  and  informative  hear- 
ings on  the  subject,  and  although  a 
House  Government  Operations  subcom- 
mittee did  .'omo  equally  valuable  work  in 
this  field,  the  propo.sals  did  not  material- 
ize in  statutory  enactments. 

THE    1968    .\MENDMENTS    TO    THE   NATIONAL 
SCIENCE    FOUNDATION    ACT 

This  year's  amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act.  long  un- 
der congressional  consideration,  do  much 
to  promote  the  objectives  which  our  sub- 
committee studies  and  reports  have  sup- 
ix)rted. 

By  granting  the  social  sciences  explicit 
parity  with  the  "hard"  sciences  in  the 
operations  of  the  Foundation,  and  of  the 
National  Science  Board,  they  at  least 
elevate  these  vital  .sciences  to  the  posi- 
tion which  they  have  long  deserved  to 
occupy. 

I  hope  that  this  development  and  early 
congressional  action  on  the  two  bills 
which  I  introduced  today,  will  lead  to  a 
much  more  extensive  and  fruitful  co- 
operation between  our  Government  and 
our  social  and  behavioral  scientists  in  the 
solution  of  national  problems. 


POULTRY  BILL 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  call  attention  to  the  House 
that  the  safe  poultry'  bill  will  be  before 
us  tomorrow. 

The  loopholes  in  the  Poultry  Products 
Inspection  Act  of  1957  must  be  plugged. 
In  most  respects  the  act  of  1957  is  a  good 
one,  but  it  still  allows  1,600,000  pounds 
of  poultry  products  to  go  on  the  market 
each  year  without  Federal  inspection. 
This  is  13  percent  of  our  total  produc- 
tion. 

This  serious  deficiency  in  our  present 
inspection  system  can  be  corrected  by 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  16363.  a  bill  iden- 
tical to  the  one  I  introduced  on  Febru- 


aiT  27.  1968.  H.R.  15622.  which  was  along 
the  lines  proposed  by  the  Pi-esldent  in 
his  message  lo  Congress  on  February  16. 
1967. 

Poultiy  processing  is  big  business  in 
America.  Tlio  Indu.^tiT  enjoys  gro.ss  an- 
nual sales  of  almost  $3  billion.  If  we  are 
to  ijrotect  and  expand  this  market,  we 
must  be  able  to  assure  the  consumer  that 
the  poultry  products  offered  for  sale  are 
always  clean  and  wholesome. 

The  intent  of  H.R.  16363  is  similar  to 
the  pro\'isions  of  the  Whole.some  Meat 
Act  that  was  passed  by  Congress  last 
year  and  became  law  on  December  15, 
1967.  Tlie  propo.sed  legislation  would  not 
replace  the  pre.sent  Poultry  Products  In- 
.spection  Act  of  1957:  it  would  merely 
amend  and  im.prove  it. 

From  prc'.ious  hearings  on  the  bill.  I 
have  learned  that  unwholesome  poultry 
products  can  spread  26  different  diseases 
to  human  beings.  Even  more  alarming  is 
the  fact  that  children  in  certain  States 
may  be  exposed  to  these  diseases  through 
the  Federal  school  lunch  pi-ocram.  This 
is  one  of  the  loopholes  that  must  be 
plugged  without  delay. 

H.R.  16363  has  measures  similar  to 
those  in  title  II  of  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act.  Tlie  bill  would  authorize 
suiweillance  of  the  activities  where  adul- 
teration or  misbranding  could  occur 
other  than  in  just  the  processing  or 
.slaughtering  phase.  Tlic  persons  or  firms 
subject  to  such  supervision  would  in- 
clude, amonc:  others  in  commerce,  poul- 
try products  brokers,  rendercrs,  animal- 
food  manufacturers,  and  dealers  in  4-D 
poultry.  The  4-D  is  a  trade  term  that 
means  dead,  dying,  disabled,  or  diseased 
poultry. 

For  these  reasons.  I  strongly  urge  that 
this  bill  be  passed  without  further  delay. 


NEED  FOR  GUN  CONTROL 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  assassination  of  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  compels  me  once  again  to 
reaffirm  my  support  for  letrislation  to 
control  the  traffic  in  firearms  in  this 
country.  I  have  supported  such  leci.sla- 
tion  throughout  my  12  years  in  Congress. 
and  I  have  been  grievously  disappointed 
that  no  significant  laws  on  gun  control 
have  been  enacted. 

I  shall  vigorously  support  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  to  limit  the  sale 
of  firearms.  I  further  support  legislation 
requiring  the  registration  of  all  firearms. 
I  do  not  delude  myself  into  thinking  that 
such  a  law  will  end  killing — any  more 
than  the  laws  governing  the  registration 
of  motor  cars  and  the  licensing  of  drivers 
has  ended  automobile  fatalities.  But  I  am 
certain  that  those  laws  reduce  automo- 
bile fatalities  .significantly  without  in 
any  way  impinging  on  the  liberties  of 
Americans.  Last  year,  no  less  than  6.500 
murders  were  committed  in  the  United 
States  with  gims.  compared  to  some  30 
in  England.  I  am  absolutely  persuaded 
that  a  substantial  proportion  of  those 
6.500  lives  could  have  been  saved  if  we 


did  not.  as  a  nation,  make  firearms  so 
freely  available  to  whoever  takes  a  whim 
to  use  them. 

I  intend  to  fi2:ht  for  the  rigorous  gun 
control  legislation  that  the  President  and 
responsible  Members  of  Congress  pro- 
pose. I  believe  we  must  put  an  end  to  tliis 
savagery.  I  would  hope  that  all  my  con- 
stituents will  notify  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate.  Senator  Mansfield,  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  Congressman 
McCoRMACK,  that  they  earnestly  favor 
gun  control  legislation.  I  would  also  ask 
them  to  back  me  in  the  effort  to  get  this 
vital  legislation  enacted  into  law. 


GUN  CONTROLS 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jei-sey  [Mr.  Gallagher],  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
about  a  week  since  Senator  Kennedy  was 
cut  dowTi.  It  is  about  the  time  that  many 
will  forget  the  sharp  jiain  they  felt  when 
they  heard  that  he  had  been  shot.  It  is 
time  to  add  his  name  to  the  growing  list 
of  men  shot  down  in  the  political  service 
of  their  country. 

We  must  build  memorials  for  the  dead, 
but  is  it  not  time  we  built  a  memorial  to 
the  living  al.so?  Our  Chaplain  has  prayed 
that  he  rest  in  peace.  And  he  should,  he 
was  a  good  man,  and  outstanding  in 
every  way.  Why  cannot  we  act  so  that  the 
American  i>eople  mieht  live  in  peace? 

One  of  the  most  distressing  aspects  of 
the  a.ssassinatlon  of  Senator  Kennedy 
was  the  calm  and  professional  way  that 
the  press  and  television  networks  cov- 
ered the  stor^^  They  wrote  and  sounded 
like  people  who  had  been  this  terrible 
route  before:  and  indeed  they  have. 
They  were  professional,  but  vet  they  still 
had  a  little  of  the  old  feeling  of  shock 
left.  How  much  longer  will  they  still  be 
shocked.  Once  more?  Perhaps  two  or 
three  times  more?  I  am  sure  no  longer 
than  that.  Tlien  the  stor>'  will  iust  be  a 
story,  and  the  list  of  names  will  become  a 
statistic. 

If  we  do  not  act  to  control  this  \io- 
lence  the  tragic  list  of  the  dead  on  the 
Imodium  and  ballroom  floor  will  become 
r.nother  dreary  rendition,  like  the  list 
of  dead  on  the  highway  Even  now  our 
ix)litical  concepts  are  changing. 

The  President  has  ordered  the  Secret 
Service  to  protect  candidates  from  the 
derangement  of  a  handful  of  men.  In 
order  to  do  their  job.  the  Secret  Sen-ice 
will  have  to  protect  those  competing 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
from  most  of  the  people  they  meet  for 
who  can  tell  which  of  the  milling  throng 
of  well  -wishers  is  really  the  man  with  the 
weak  mind  and  the  .strong  gun? 

Tlie  growth  in  protection  will  cause  a 
separation  between  public  officials  and 
the  people,  and  that  is  something  that 
.goes  against  all  of  our  instincts.  The 
growth  in  protection  will  cause  all  of  us 
to  feel  that  acts  against  the  lives  of  pub- 
lic men  are  expected.  As  psychologists 
say.  people  tend  to  do  what  is  expected 
of  them.  Perhaps  men  with  seething 
hatreds  and  irrational  wishes  to  do  ill 
will  see  that  \iolence  is  indeed  the  thing 
that  is  expected,  and  It  will  be  done.  Thus 
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the  virus  oi  violence  will  cause  isolation 
of  public  officials  and  candidates  by  the 
police,  and  the  protection  in  turn  will  re- 
inforce In  disturt)ed  people  the  tendency 
to  commit  violence. 

The  tragic  events  of  last  week  hit  the 
people  of  this  country  forcefully.  Senator 
Kennedy,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  and 
President  Kennedy  were  all  people  who 
represented  great  Idealism  to  many 
Americans.  President  Kennedy  advo- 
cated international  peace  and  under- 
standing, and  he  was  cut  down.  The 
Reverend  Dr.  King  preached  nonviolence 
and  he  wsis  cut  down.  Senator  Kennedy 
was  motivated  by  a  desire  to  better  the 
lives  of  those  who  do  not  share  the  af- 
fluence of  the  society  in  which  we  live, 
and  he  was  cut  down. 

FV)r  these  men  America  has  mourned. 
Every  time  one  of  them  has  died  a  ter- 
rible death,  the  people  have  demanded 
that  we  do  something. 
Will  WB  listen  this  time? 
Yes.  wnen  the  great  fall  the  people 
hear.  But.  what  happens  when  the  nearly 
great  fall,  or  when  the  average  American 
falls?  Surely  there  is  no  national  outcry. 
There  is  only  quiet  sobbing  by  a  wife,  or 
mother,  or  sister,  or  perhaps  the  victim 
was  a  wcMnan. 

Last  year  5.600  Americans  were  shot 
with  firearms.  Last  year  in  England  30 
people  were  shot.  If  their  population  were 
equal  to  ours,  that  would  mean  120  shoot- 
ings against  our  5.600.  Last  year  in 
France  14  people  were  shot.  If  France's 
population  were  equal  to  ours  it  would 
mean  less  than  60  people  shot  against 
our  5,600. 

The  issue,  then,  is  not  only  one  of 
preserving  o'or  democracy  against  politi- 
cal assassinations.  It  is  also  one  of  pro- 
tecting our  families  against  the  loss  of 
breadwinners,  children,  and  other  loved 
ones. 

Through  misleading  facts  and  statis- 
tics and  through  a  great  publicity  cam- 
paign the  Congress  has  been  led  to  believe 
that  strong  gun  reform  is  not  needed  nor 
wanted  by  the  people.  In  fact,  the  reverse 
is  true. 

Allow  me  to  give  you  an  example  of 
the  type  of  misleading  statement  that 
is  given  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  an  attempt  to  justify  con- 
tinued unregulated  use  of  weapons. 

In  an  article  entitled  "The  True  Facts 
on  Firearms  Legislation — Three  Statis- 
tical Studies,"  the  National  Shooting 
Sports  Foundation.  Inc.  attempted  to  ex- 
plain why  strict  gun  control  laws  are  un- 
necessary. 

The  first  point  they  make  is  to  utilize 
a  very  impressive-looking  set  of  statis- 
tics to  "prove"  that  only  3.4  percent  of 
the  3.243.370  serious  cilmes  committed 
in  the  United  States  during  the  year 
1966  involved  guns.  The  numbers  are 
large  and  exact,  and  the  figure  does  look 
small  indeed.  However,  when  the  break- 
downs are  examined  carefully  a  totally 
different  picture  is  revealed.  Of  the 
3.243.370  crimes.  1.370,300  are  burglary. 
This  means  that  a  house  is  broken  into 
and  things  are  taken.  No  confrontation 
with  the  householder  occurs,  or  else  it  is 
not  burglarj'.  but  rob'oeiy.  Thus,  already 
half  of  the  crimes  already  are  shown  to 
be  of  a  nature  where  a  gun  would  not 
be  used  in  any  case.  However,  when  we 
look  at  the  statistics  for  robbery  we  see 


a  different  picture.  Here  38.9  percent  of 
the  crimes  are  committed  with  the  use 
of  firearms. 

Last,  one  might  look  at  the  statistics 
for  homicide.  Here  the  figures  are  as 
follows:  Firearms,  59.3  percent;  knives 
or  cutting  instr;m:ients.  22.3  percent;  per- 
sonal weapon — hands,  feet,  and  so 
forth — 9.4  percent;  blunt  objects.  5.4 
percent;  miscellaneous.  3.6  percent.  So, 
3.4  percent  of  serious  crimes  becomes  al- 
most 40  percent  for  robbery  and  almost 
60  percent  for  murder.  And  these  are  the 
figures  that  a  gun  association  tries  to  use 
to  prove  its  case. 

Next,  the  National  Shooting  Sports 
Foundation.  Inc..  shows  that  in  States 
without  gun  laws  and  licensing,  the 
crime  rates  are  no  higher  than  in  the 
States  that  have  strict  rules.  Again, 
there  are  tables  with  all  kinds  of  statis- 
tical analyses,  and  square-root  signs  and 
other  mathematical  formulations.  The 
only  thing  that  is  not  in  their  tables  is 
some  commonsense.  By  and  large  the 
States  with  license  requirements  are  the 
big  States  with  most  of  the  Nation's 
large  urban  areas.  New  York,  California. 
Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts  are 
among  the  States  with  requirements. 
Most  of  the  nonlicense  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  primarily  rural.  Arizona, 
Kansas,  and  Vermont  are  on  this  list. 

Now  we  all  hear  so  much  about  the 
problems  of  the  cities.  "We  hear  of  drugs 
and  riots  and  unsafe  streets.  We  hear 
also  of  the  better  conditions  in  rural 
areas,  where  most  city  problems  do  not 
manifest  themselves.  Yet.  even  though 
all  of  this  is  so.  we  And.  by  the  gim  asso- 
ciation's own  admission,  that  there  is 
every  bit  as  much  crime  in  the  pastoral 
areas  as  in  the  seething  ones.  How  can 
they  explain  that? 

Their  third  point  is  similar  to  their 
second.  They  say: 

As  the  proportion  of  the  population  pos- 
sessing firearms  goes  down,  crimes  rates  go 
up. 


Here  again,  lots  of  statistics  hide  the 
point  that  in  the  cities  with  crime,  strict 
gun  control  laws  hold  down  the  nimiber 
of  guns,  so  that  there  is  less  gun  owner- 
ship in  cities  with  crimes,  hence  where 
there  are  fewer  guns,  there  is  more  crime. 
All  that  this  proves  to  me  is  that  if  there 
were  to  be  free  access  to  gxms  in  these 
cities  crimes  would  shoot  up.  and  that  if 
there  were  to  be  stricter  controls  in  other 
areas,  the  crime  rate  would  go  down. 

Aside  from  this  sort  of  statistical  mass 
that  proves  nothing — nothing  favorable 
to  the  gun  lobby  in  any  case — what  do 
the  gun  people  have  to  say  that  might  be 
a  legitimate  reason  not  to  curb  guns? 

They  have  two  arguments  here.  The 
first  is  that  we  should  not  put  gim  owners 
through  the  trouble  of  getting  a  license 
unless  we  get  even  more  proof — perhaps 
that  means  ever  more  assassinations — 
than  we  have  now.  In  other  words,  we 
weigh  human  lives  on  one  hand,  and  the 
convenience  of  sportsmen,  who  would  not 
want  to  bother  to  register  their  weapons, 
on  the  other.  Even  for  dogs  we  insist  on 
registration  in  many  places.  For  cars  we 
insist  on  registration  everywhere.  No 
State  says  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
register  cars  because  cars  kill  only  a  small 
percentage  of  those  who  die.  No  State 
says  that  drivers  should  not  need  li- 
censes.  We   care    if   people   who   need 


glasses  drive.  Should  we  not  care  just  as 
much  if  people  who  need  to  have  insane 
tendencies  corrected  have  gims?  Why  can 
we  not  say  that  gun  owners  must  go 
through  registration  just  as  car  owners 
do.  and  that  they  be  checked  just  as  car 
drivers  are?  Do  we  believe  that  a  car  is 
more  dangerous  than  a  loaded  gun? 

The  other  reason  they  give  is  a  con- 
stitutional and  political  one.  The  Consti- 
tution, they  say.  gives  everyone  the  right 
to  bear  arms.  What  the  Constitution 
does,  of  course,  is  to  say  that  the  right 
to  carry  arms  is  associated  with  the 
militia.  In  the  days  when  the  Nation  was 
founded  people  were  expected  to  defend 
the  country  against  animals  and  In- 
dians. Now  our  danger  is  from  nuclear 
bombs  abroad  and  madmen  at  home.  I 
doubt  handguns  at  home  would  protect 
us  from  atomic  bombs,  and  as  for  mad- 
men— last  week's  assassination  points 
out  that  if  we  have  guns  freely,  the  mad- 
men will  also. 

We  must  weigh  all  of  these  facts  care- 
fully, and  decide  what  our  clear  respon- 
sibility, at  this  session  of  this  Congress, 
is. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  we  must  pass 
a  strong  gun  bill  now.  We  cannot  wait 
until  next  year,  we  cannot  wait  until 
another  leader  of  our  people  joins  the 
mournful  list.  We  cannot  wait  until  an- 
other 5,600  or  10,000  Americans  die.  The 
people  are  writing  in  torrents  demand- 
ing that  we  act  now. 

I  will  not  vote  for  adjournment  of  this 
Congress  until  and  unless  we  do  our  duty 
and  end  this  disgraceful  situation. 

The  omnibus  crime  bill  has  made  an 
inroad  into  mail-order  sales  of  hand- 
guns. We  need  more. 

The  President  in  his  message  of  June 
6  called  the  legislation  just  recently 
passed  a  "halfway  measure."  That  it 
truly  is.  We  have  restricted  interstate 
and  over-the-counter  purchases  of 
handguns,  but  not  long  guns.  Can  we 
really  believe  that  effective  control  of 
long  gims  and  ammvmltion  is  not  needed? 
Just  consider  these  facts: 

President  John  P.  Kennedy  was  killed 
with  a  rifie;  Medgar  Evers  was  killed 
with  a  shotgun;  Martin  Luther  King  was 
killed  with  a  rifle;  and  on  one  bloody 
afternoon  in  Austin.  Tex..  Charles  Whit- 
man killed  16  people  and  woimded  31. 

With  a  handgun  you  have  to  get  pretty 
close  to  your  victim.  With  a  high-pow- 
ered rifle  you  can  sit  in  relative  safety 
several  hundred  yards  away  and  pick  him 
off. 

No  one  could  possibly  suggest  that 
rifles  and  shotguns  are  not  as  dangerous 
as  handguns.  Try  to  tell  that  to  the 
women  of  this  Nation  who  sit  in  terror 
behind  locked  doors  at  night.  Try  and 
tell  that  to  the  many  little  children  of 
this  land  who  have  lost  their  fathers  be- 
cause someone  has  snuffed  out  their  lives 
with  a  rifle  or  shotgim. 

It  is  necessary  that  mail-order  sales  of 
guns  to  individuals  end.  It  is  necessary 
that  no  one  be  able  to  buy  any  gun.  long 
or  short,  until  his  record  and  proof  of  age 
are  checked  out.  It  is  necessary  that  we 
end  the  glaring  loopholes  in  our  laws  that 
allow  people  to  buy  machinegims  and  to 
buy  war-surplus  weapons  that  a  good 
machinist  could  easily  put  in  working 
order. 
Earlier  in  this  Congress  the  gentleman 
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from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler]  and  myself 
proposed  bills  that  would  accomphsh 
these  things.  Instead  a  much  milder 
bill — title  IV  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill- 
was  passed. 

The  omnibus  bill  just  is  not  good 
enough.  It  leaves  untouched  the  area 
that  must  be  controlled  so  that  shootings 
like  those  of  the  Kennedy's  and  the 
King's  and  the  three  marines  senselessly 
gunned  down  in  a  Washington  restau- 
rant a  few  days  ago  will  not  be  repeated. 
The  omnibus  crime  bill  provides  for 
training  of  policemen  and  for  riot  con- 
trol. Other  laws  provide  for  programs  to 
end  urban  unrest  and  riots  through  bet- 
ter social  justice  for  minority  groups. 
What  provides  for  saving  the  Nation 
from  the  madman,  the  criminal,  and  the 
man  with  a  terrible  temper  who  gets  in- 
.•itant  courage  with  a  loaded  gun  in  his 
hand?  There  is  nothing,  and  we  must 
change  that  before  more  of  our  best 
people  die.  Our  goal  should  be  peace  in 
the  streets,  and  the  first  step  is  taking 
guns  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals. 

The  gtm  associations  say  that  "Guns 
do  not  kill,  people  kUl."  This  is  true. 
Some  accuse  those  of  us  working  for 
effective  gun  laws  of  being  antigun.  This 
is  not  true.  I  am  not  antigun;  I  am 
against  people  who  would  kill  with  guns 
having  free  access  to  them. 

Certainly  a  good  gim  law  is  going  to 
inconvenience  the  sportsman.  I  think, 
however,  that  a  sportsman  is  also  a  fam- 
ily man  and  also  a  man  who  loves  his 
countrj'.  I  think  that  almost  all  sports- 
men are  willing  to  put  the  public  good 
above  their  own  convenience,  and  to  put 
their  responsibility  to  society  above  an 
hour  in  the  courthouse  and  perhaps  a 
small  registration  fee. 

I  wish  that  I  could  say  that  this  prob- 
lem could  wait,  for  that  would  be  more 
convenient  for  us  in  Congress.  If  we  can- 
not pass  this  bill  and  shoulder  our  re- 
sponsibilities now  that  terror  has  struck 
again  and  the  people  are  demanding 
action,  when  can  we  do  it? 

We  have  known  for  a  long  time  that 
men  who  live  by  the  sword  shall  die  by 
it.  We  have  found  again,  however,  that 
those  who  have  lived  by  the  olive  branch 
are  dying  by  the  gun.  and  this  must  be 
stopped. 

I  appeal  to  this  Congress  to  pass  the 
-Strong  gun  control  bill  that  I  introduced 
in  May  of  1967,  or  to  pass  Mr.  Celler's 
bill,  which  is  identical.  We  can  pass  any 
[jood  bill.  To  pass  no  bill,  however,  is  to 
pass  the  sentence  of  death  upon  an  im- 
told  nimaber  of  Americans  in  the  years 
to  come. 

We  must  not  adjourn  this  90th  Con- 
gress knowing  that  we  have  defaulted  In 
our  clear  duty.  I  know  that  you  will  agree 
that  adjournment  must  wait  if  that  is 
what  is  necessary  so  that  our  gas  station 
owners  and  businessmen  and  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
might  live. 


KOREAN  LOAN  SHARK  SITUATION 
REINFORCES  HOUSE  VOTE  ON 
TRAVEL  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
travel  resolution  authorizing  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to 
.send  eight  of  its  members  and  two  of  its 
employees  to  investigate  the  operations  of 
U.S.  military  credit  unions  in  the  Euro- 
pean and  Pacific  commands,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  organization  of 
such  credit  unions  in  those  countries 
hosting  U.S.  military  installations  but 
without  credit  union  facilities  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces.  This  subcom- 
mittee will  also  investigate  credit  and 
finance  problems  facing  servicemen  and 
fraudulent  activities  of  sharp  practice 
credit  extenders  in  dealing  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces. 

On  May  21,  the  Bayonet,  a  weekly 
newspaper  published  by  the  7th  Infantry 
Division  Information  Office  in  Korea,  ran 
an  article  by  Sgt.  Bill  Hoerg..-.  describ- 
ing a  loan  shark  racket  that  is  being 
operated  outside  of  Camp  Casey,  Korea. 
The  article  clearly  shows  why  it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  travel  to  the  Pacific  com- 
mand to  put  a  stop  to  these  types  of  prac- 
tices and  to  establish  credit  unions. 

I  have  also  received  letters  from  serv- 
icemen stationed  in  Korea  containing  the 
disturbing  allegation  that  some  military 
personnel  have  apparently  assisted  these 
loan  sharks  in  collecting  debts  in  which 
the  interest  rate  runs  as  high  as  36  per- 
cent a  month. 

Approximately  2  years  ago.  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  issued  a  directive 
which  provided  that  lenders  must  follow 
certain  procedures  and  fill  out  certain 
forms  if  they  lend  money  to  servicemen 
and  then  expect  assistance  from  the  mil- 
itary in  collecting  that  debt.  It  would 
appear  that  military  officials  in  Korea  are 
ignoring  that  directive  and  are.  in  effect, 
acting  as  the  official  collection  agency  for 
the  Korean  money  lenders. 

One  serviceman  who  wrote  me  indi- 
cated that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation about  the  loan  sharking  going 
on  in  Korea  but  was  afraid  to  make  it 
public  because  he  had  been  told  that  it 
might  damage  United  States-Korean  re- 
lationships. Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know 
what  this  information  is  that  might  be 
damaging  to  the  relationships  but  I  in- 
tend to  find  out  and  let  me  say  that  I  am 
far  more  interested  in  protecting  the 
welfare  of  our  servicemen  than  I  am  in 
keeping  silent  because  of  diplomatic  con- 
siderations. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  is  a  por- 
tion of  Sergeant  Hoerper's  article  which 
indicates  that  American  servicemen  who 
cannot  repay  their  debts  are  subjected  to 
physical  violence.  I  am  certain  that  when 
the  subcommittee  visits  the  Pacific  com- 
mands, the  subcommittee  will  go  to 
Camp  Casey  to  see  firsthand  the  prob- 
lem thct  is  described  by  Sergeant  Hoer- 
ger  and  that  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  establish  a  credit  union  at  this  in- 
stallation so  that  a  serviceman  can  ob- 
tain credit  at  a  reasonable  interest  rate 
and  not  have  to  worry  about  intimida- 
tion or  worse  if  he  should  fall  behind  in 
his  payments. 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  impor- 


tance of  this  matter  and  the  graphic  il- 
lustration of  what  is  happening  to  our 
ser\-icemen  in  Korea  in  the  area  of 
money  lending,  I  am  including  a  copy  of 
Sergeant  Hoerger's  article  in  my  re- 
marks: 


Bayonbtmen  Falling  Prey  to  Easy  Ceebit 

IN  THE  "ViLL" 

(By  Sgt  BlUHoerger) 
Camp  Casey.— Over  one  million  Won 
(about  $3,700)  is  borrowed  by  7th  Infantry 
Division  personnel  In  the  Casey-Hovey  area 
from  Korean  Nationals  every  month.  Add 
another  million  Won  for  current  and  back 
interest,  and  an  $85,000  a  year  business  U  the 
result. 

These  are  the  estimated  figures  of  Sgt  1.  C. 
Harrison  L.  Richardson  uf  G-5.  Civil  Affairs 
Office.  7th  Inf.  Dlv.  The  -open  door"  policy 
of  a-5  allows  Korean  Nationals  with 
grievances  of  all  sorts  to  personally  present 
their  problems  to  the  division  without  hav- 
ing to  go  through  a  multitude  of  red  tape. 
And  probably  the  most  outstanding  com- 
plaint of  the  Koreans  Is  with  regard  to  un- 
paid loans  by  American  soldiers. 

Bayonetmen.  Ignorant  of  existing  laws, 
their  personal  rights  and  responsibilities, 
have  been  borrowing  money  from  local  Ko- 
rean Nationals,  many  of  whom  are  "loan 
sharks."  As  a  consequence,  they  have  fallen 
into  a  vicious  circle  of  Indebtedness  and  un- 
inxaglned  trouble 

Oommentlng  on  the  situation  a  concerned 
Sgt.  Richardson  said,  "These  men  (the  bor- 
rowers) are  blind!  They  cannot  foresee  their 
monetary  obligations  during  a  month's  span. 
They  do  not  stop  to  think  about  how  much 
thev  will  have  to  pay  back  for  one  of  these 
loans,  and  they  Just  do  not  realize  the  ex- 
tent of  complications  that  may  evolve  from 
such  a  transaction  " 

Men  have  foolishly  signed  questionable 
promlssorv  notes  ;.nd  have  agreed  to  usurious 
interest  rates.  Korean  law  requires  all  In- 
dividuals loaning  money  for  a  profit  to  ob- 
tain a  license.  Most  of  the  "loan  sharks" 
have  no  such  permit. 

In  addition.  Korean  l.iw  stipulates  that 
Interest  charged  will  not  exceed  36  percent 
per  month.  Even  If  a  creditor  has  the  neces- 
sary license  he  may  stlU  be  charging  more 
than  the  prescribed  interest  limit. 

Although  30  percent  per  month  on  a  1.000 
won  loon  doesnt  seem  exhorbltant.  It  adds 
np  to  an  annual  Interest  of  360  percent.  So 
If  an  Individual  doesn't  pay  his  loan  back 
promptly  he  could  end  up  owing  three  and 
half  times  his  original  loan  in  a  year's  time. 
Oftentimes  men  do  not  stop  with  Just  one 
loan.  They  discover  how  easily  credit  Ls  ob- 
tained and  may  borrow  some  12,000  w^on 
during  the  month.  It  Is  not  unusual  for  a 
man  to  find  that  he  cannot  repay  all  of  his 
debts  incurred  for  the  month. 

When  the  "due  date"  passes  on  a  loan,  a 
new  interest  charge  i.s  often  added.  Fortv  per- 
cent on  the  unpaid  balance  is  a  frequent 
figure.  Now,  the  soldier  not  only  owes  1.300 
won,  but  40  percent  of  that — or  1,820  won. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  man  who,  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons,  finds  it  impoeslble  to  ever  re- 
pay all  of  his  vUlage  bills.  The  "loan  shark" 
has  an  answer  to  this  man's  monetary  prob- 
lems: the  Black  Market.  For  the  mere  deliv- 
ery of  a  "made  In  the  USA"  televUlon  set, 
a  GI  might  have  his  Interest  rate  cut  In  half. 
Or,  for  three  sets  of  slightly  used  OG's. 
the  soldier  might  be  granted  the  reduction 
of  as  much  as  1.000  won  off  his  original  bill. 
Just  .as  simple  as  that — unttl  the  actual  de- 
livery Is  made. 

Then,  who  can  guarantee  that  both  parties 
will  keep  to  the  Illegal  transacUon?  Can  the 
soldier  go  to  the  authorities  If  the  "loan 
shark"  doesn't  live  up  to  his  part  of  the 
bargain? 

What  about  the  fllow  who  Is  going  to 
"outsmart"  the  Koreans  and  simply  refuse 
to  pav  his  debts?  It  takes  but  a  split  second 
for  some  hired  hoodlums  to  give  a  hesitant 
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soldier  a  brutal  reminder  of  his  reepon- 
slblUtles. 

An  honest  creditor  will  go  to  G-6  and 
request  the  military's  aid  In  settling  disputes 
over  unpaid  bills.  The  usual  reaction  Is  for 
the  ofnce  to  notify  the  man's  unit,  describ- 
ing the  circumstances  and  leaving  It  up  to 
the  unit  commander  to  decide  the  outcome. 
The  result  Is  often  a  disgusted  "short-timer" 
being  flagged  until  hLs  debts  to  Koreans  Na- 
tionals are  paid  in  full,  for  a  dishonorable 
failure  to  pay  Just  debts  Is  an  offense  under 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  for 
■which  Judicial  action  may  be  taken. 

A  "Just  this  once"  Black  Market  deal;  a 
beating  by  hired  thugs— can  ai;  lead  to  an 
even  worse  situation:  Subversion.  The  power 
of  money  overcomes  the  power  of  common 
sense.  Even  though  the  information  provided 
may  seem  to  be  of  relative  unimportance,  a 
man  might  betray  his  country  for  the  mere 
reduction  of  Imprudent  loan  made  In  the 
village. 

The  "loan  sharks"  and  "pawn  brokers"  are 
not  stupid.  They  know  all  the  angles.  And. 
Just  as  you  make  a  loan  for  a  house  or  car 
In  the  States,  you  are  responsible  for  your 
actions  whfcti  making  a  loan  from  a  Korean 
National. 

The  soldier  has  created  his  own  dismal 
situation.  He  requested  the  loan.  He  agreed 
to  the  exorbitant  interest  rates  and  he  signed 
his  name  to  the  contract.  . 

LINCOLN-DICKEY— WHY  PAY  MORE 
FOR  LESS? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire?  i 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLE-VELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  H3use  has  voted  to  kill  the 
Lincoln-Dickey  hydroelectric  power 
project  in  northern  Maine  three  times  in 
the  last  3  yeais.  I  have  my  doubts  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  have  finally  heard  the 
last  of  it.  As  Ion?  as  electric  rates  in 
New  England  are  high,  voices  will  be 
crying  in  the  wilderness  for  a  dam  a: 
Lincoln-Dickey. 

But  a  dam  at  Lincoln-Dickey  is  not 
the  answer  to  the  high  cost  of  electric 
power  in  New  England.  By  the  time  it 
would  be  completed  in  the  late  IQTO's. 
this  dam  would  cost  the  taxpayer  ap- 
proximately $277  million.  Another  $8.5 
million  for  necessary  transmission  lines. 
along  with  other  related  costs,  would 
boost  the  total  price  tag  to  an  estimated 
$380  million. 

The  figure  of  $380  million  is  the  one 
stated  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Ensineers 
last  fall.  This  stili  does  not  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  construction  costs 
have  been  rising  an  average  of  about  5 
percent  a  year,  so  it  would  be  safe  to  say 
that  the  Lincoln-Dickey  boondoggle 
would  in  the  end  cast  the  taxpayer  $400 
million  plus. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  a  statement  in 
the  CoNGRESsioN'.\L  RECORD,  volume  113. 
part  23.  page  31468 — entitled  -'Why  Pay 
More  for  Less?"  a  pump  storage  power 
project  Is  currently  under  construction 
at  Northfield  Mountain  in  Massachusetts 
which  will  cost  an  estimated  $74.35  mil- 
lion and  produce  1  million  kilowatts  an- 
nually. The  Lincoln-Dickey  Dam  is  de- 
signed to  produce  723,000  kilowatts  a 
year. 


Just  recently  I  learned  that  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Co.  of  New  Hampshire,  a  pri- 
vate company  which  annually  pays 
about  $6  million  in  State  taxes  and  more 
than  that  in  Federal  taxes,  has  ordered 
construction  of  a  nuclear-powered  gen- 
erating plant  in  Newington,  N.H.  This 
facility  estimated  to  cost  $150  million 
would  produce  in  excess  .of  800.000  kilo- 
watts of  electricity,  and  would  be  com- 
pleted in  the  fall  of  1974. 

In  other  words,  both  the  Northfield 
Mountain  pump  storage  power  project 
and  the  Newington  nuclear  generating 
plant  would  produce  more  electricity,  at 
less  cost,  and  sooner  than  the  hydro- 
electric dam  at  Lincoln-Dickey.  Without 
even  taking  the  conservation  aspect  into 
account,  my  question  still  stands:  "Why 
pay  more  for  le.ss':'" 


RIOTS  OR  CIVTL  WAR  NEXT 
WEDNESDAY? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Sun- 
day. June  2.  issue  of  the  Columbus,  Ohio 
Dispatch,  an  article  authoied  by  Mrs. 
Alice  Widener  appeared  relating  to 
Wednesday,  June  19,  and  the  proposed 
"demonstrations." 

To  say  the  least,  if  there  is  any  ac- 
curacy in  this  article,  it  is  disconcerting. 
I  am  submitting  it  in  the  Record  in  order 
that  all  Members  of  Congress  and  other 
officials  of  the  U.S.  Government  may  be 
put  on  notice  concerning  the  facts  set 
forth  by  Mrs.  Widener : 
June  19  a  Red  Letter  Day  in  Darkest  Sense 
OP  Word 
(By  Alice  Widener) 

Put  a  red  circle  around  June  19  on  your 
calendar.  That  is  the  day  set  by  the  leftist 
r.idlcals  to  do  unto  the  United  States  as  they 
are  doing  unto  Fr.ince.  June  19  is  the  day 
that  the  American  radicals  have  set  for  the 
start  of  a  series  of  demonstrations  provoca- 
tive of  violence  and  led  by  students,  a  day 
marked  out  for  crisis  which  leftist  radicals 
hope  will  start  a  civil  war  In  the  United 
States. 

If  that  war  were  to  break  out,  it  Is  most 
unlikely  we  could  retain  our  present  form 
of  government  with  all  its  freedoms  and  op- 
portunities. Unless  forces  loyal  to  the  United 
States  government  put  down  all  Illegal  ac- 
tivities by  demonstrators  en  June  19,  the 
consequences  for  our  nation  could  be  tragic. 

Civil  war,  fought  by  mobs  in  the  streets, 
cannot  be  won  by  moderates.  If  the  radicals 
succeed  in  their  demonstration  of  June  19 
in  Washington,  D.C..  and  there  Is  a  serious 
outbreak  of  violence,  then  anarchy  and  chaos 
created  by  militants — with  students  In  the 
vanguard— will  spread  across  our  land. 

As  things  stand  now.  the  radical  students 
plan  to  penetrate  where  the  Poor  Peoples 
March  cannot  go  without  detection  because 
of  color.  Much  less  easily  identifiable,  white 
radical  students — having  moved  into  our  na- 
tion's capital  from  all  regions  to  act  as  a 
vanguard^ — will  seek  to  "capture"  strategic 
positions  in  government  offices  and  other 
areas  declared  off-Umlts  In  Washington  by 
the  US.  Government. 

Students  will  shave  their  beards  and  quiet- 
ly Join  forces  with  the  Poor  Peoples  March. 
They  plan  to  conceal   their  nefarious  con- 


nection with  It  at  first.  Then,  after  they 
have  succeeded  In  a  Trojan  Horse  operation, 
they  will  declare  they  are  demonstrating  for 
"peace  and  freedom"  and  for  all  demands 
set  forth  by  black  mll!tant,s  In  the  Poor 
Peoples  March. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Resurrection  City  are 
now  pawns  In  a  deadly  game.  Perhaps  they 
are  unaware  of  what  Is  planned  by  the  radi- 
cal  left.   Perhaps  they  are   not  so  unaware. 

At  any  rate,  they  are  pawns  in  a  bloody 
game  of  chess  played  by  professional  In- 
surrectlonlsts,  political  guerrillas,  and  am- 
bitious demagogues. 

There  are.  of  course,  major  differences  be- 
tween the  American  and  French  situations. 
Many  French  essential  Industries  and  pub- 
lic utilities  are  owned  by  the  government 
and  a  workers'  strike  Is  a  strike  against  the 
government.  This  is  not  the  ease  In  our 
country  where  railroads,  telephone,  TV  and 
radio  stations,  and  electric  light  and  pow- 
er Industries  are  privately  owned  and  work- 
ers are  well  paid. 

Basically,  however  the  French — despite 
their  factionalism — enjoy  the  unifying  factor 
of  racial  homogeny  and  do  not  suffer  from 
the  agonizing  racial  and  religious  differences 
that  create  cleavages  among  Americans. 

For  our  country,  since  the  Civil  War.  there 
never  h:xs  been  a  real  threat  to  our  govern- 
ment. There  is  one  now. 

The  first  open  thrust  of  that  threat  will 
be  made  In  Washington,  DC.  on  June  19 
Since  the  destiny  of  nations  sometimes  rests 
on  Imponderables,  loyal  Americans  ought  to 
pray  for  a  torrential  rain  on  that  fateful  day. 
When  the  rains  come,  they  dampen  the  fires 
of  violence. 


GUARANTEED  ANNUAL  INCOME 
NAIVE,  UNWORKABLE,  AND  IRRE- 
SPONSIBLE 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  well- 
known  columnist,  Heniy  Hazlitt,  wrote 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Jime  9 
issue  of  the  Columbus.  Ohio,  Dispatch  re- 
lating to  the  proposed  guaranteed  annual 
income. 

All  Members  of  Congress  who  may  ul- 
timately be  called  upon  to  consider  the 
philosophy  encouraging  such  legislation 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  views  of 
Mr,  Hazlitt  and  I  am,  therefore,  includ- 
ing them  for  the  Record: 
Country's  Guaranteed  Income  Proposal  Is 
Naive,  Unworkable 
(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 

More  than  1,000  academic  "economists 
have  Signed  a  statement,  sponsored  by  Prois. 
John  Kenneth  Galbralth,  Paul  A.  Samuelson 
and  others,  endorsing  a  "national  system  of 
income  guarantees"  based  solely  on  "need." 
They  confidently  assure  us  that  the  cost 
would  be  "well  within  the  nation's  economic 
and  f.scsl  capacity." 

So  the  problem  of  poverty,  which  has 
plagued  the  world  since  the  beginning  of  his- 
tory, is  to  be  solved  overnight  by  the  ridicu- 
lously simple  device  of  taking  still  more 
money  away  from  those  who  work  for  It  and 
turning  It  over  to  those  who  don't. 

This  idea  Is  blandly  put  forward  In  a  year 
when  we  are  already  running  up  the  largest 
budget  deficit  In  the  last  22  years.  This  wiU 
be  the  eighth  annual  deficit  in  succession, 
and  the  32nd  In  the  last  38  years.  It  will  be 
followed  by  a  substantial  deficit  In  fiscal 
1969,  even  assuming  that  the  new  $10  billion 
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tax  Increase  is  enacted  and  the  proposed  *6 
billion  expenditure  cut  really  put  into  effect 

The  guaranteed  income  is  also  being  pro- 
posed at  a  time  when  the  nation's  combined 
relief  and  welfare  burden  is  already  the 
greatest  in  Its  history. 

For  the  federal  government  alone,  welfare 
and  relief  payments  are  scheduled  to  total 
some  $69  bililun  in  fiscal  1969.  This  is  10 
times  as  t;reat  as  total  federal  expenditures 
for  all  purpases  in  the  Roosevelt  year  1938.  If 
we  add  the  additional  net  welfare  and  relief 
expenditures  of  the  states  and  localities,  the 
total  becomes  even  more  tremendous. 

The  signers  of  this  guaranteed  income 
indorsement  make  no  attempt  to  estimate 
the  cost  of  their  proposal.  Figures  have 
been  rather  casually  mentioned,  ranging 
from  $11 -$26  blUlon  a  year.  Realistic 
analysis  shows  that  the  actual  cost  would 
gre.atly  exceed  the  highest  of  these  figures. 

The  new  proposal  comes,  let  us  also  re- 
member, at  a  time  when,  as  a  result  of  past 
welfare  spending,  chronic  deficits  and  money 
printinp,  the  dollar  has  already  lost  64  per- 
cent of  its  purchasing  power  in  1939. 

Living  costs  rose  in  April  at  an  annual 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  the  Iast€st  in  IT  years. 
Confidence  that  the  convertibility  of  the 
dollar  into  gold  can  be  maintained  is  already 
at  a  new  low. 

Would  the  adoption  of  a  guaranteed  In- 
come really  help  the  country?  Would  it  In 
the  long  run  even  help  the  poor? 

No  doubt  at  the  beginning  some  would 
get  paper-money  incomes  higher  than  they 
had  before.  But  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
scheme  would  be  a  Latin-American  iype  of 
run-away  Infiatlon,  total  collapse  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  a  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  working  habits  of  the  people  .md 
a  general  Increase  in  impoverishment. 

If  the  head  of  a  family  were  paid  $3,000  or 
$4,000  a  year  whether  he  worked  or  not,  or 
bothered  u>  look  for  a  job,  or  whether  he 
spent  his  guaranteed  Income  on  drink,  druijs, 
prostitutes  or  gambling,  he  would  begin  to 
think  himself  a  fool  to  work  for  any  less  than 
the  guaranteed  handovit.  Millions  would  sim- 
ply give  up  their  Jobs. 

And  how  many  capable  of  earning  more 
than  the  guarantee  would  go  on  working,  and 
submit  to  an  even  more  onerous  income  tax 
than  ever,  for  the  privilege  of  continuing  to 
support  their  neighbors  in  idleness? 

It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  a  gimmick  like 
the  "negative  Income  tax" — which  would  re- 
duce the  guaranteed  income  by  only  $1  for 
say,  every  $2  of  real  earnings — would  pre- 
vent this  wholesale  erosion  of  incentives.  For 
those  living  on  the  guaranteed  income  would 
consider  this  an  exorbitant  50  per  cent  tax 
on  their  actual  earnings. 

The  guaranteed  income  proposal  is  naive, 
Utopian,  unworkable  and  irresjxinsible. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  CONTINUING 
EDUCATION— SANDERS  ANSWERS 
THE  CHALLENGE 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  season  when  millions  of  young  men 
and  women  in  caps  and  gowns  step  up  to 
a  podium  to  accept  hard-won  diplomas, 
and  then  step  into  the  dawn  of  new  ca- 
reers. 

But  how  quickly,  Mr.  Speaker,  they 
could  lose  their  grasp  on  the  world 
aroimd  us. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  our 
world  changes  so  rapidly  that  today's 


well-educated  person  can  quickly  become 
relatively  uneducated  if  he  does  not  con- 
tinue to  master  the  implications  of  both 
social  and  technological  changes. 

EnUCATION  rONTINLTES  AVTEn  GRADl'TIf>N 

The  continuing  education  of  many  of 
today's  graduates  wUl  be  easier  becau.se 
of  their  as.soclation  with  indu.=;trlcs  which 
liave  added  a  new  dimension  to  tlieir  tra- 
ditional training  and  education  pro- 
.yiania. 

One  such  industry  has  its  headquar- 
ters in  my  district;  Sanders  Associates, 
Inc.,  of  Nashua,  N.H. 

Industiy,  of  course,  has  long  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  providing  spe- 
cific technical  training  which  better  pre- 
pares new  employees  to  perform  their 
tasks,  and  familiarizes  experienced  em- 
ployees with  improved  equipment  and 
methods. 

There  is  an  obvious  reason  for  industry 
to  interest  itself  in  this  type  of  training 
since  there  is  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween the  training  and  later  job  perform- 
ance. 

But  I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  today  many  industries  are 
going  beyond  this  type  of  training  to 
offer  employees  opportunities  to  increase 
their  education  at  the  professional  level, 
and  also  to  expand  their  personal  devel- 
opment. 

Tlie  reasoning  behind  this  expanded 
effort  by  industiy  is  that  employees  who 
are  well-rounded  educationally  are  better 
citizens. 

And,  better  citizens  help  create  a  fer- 
tile climate  in  which  individuals,  indus- 
try and  the  community  can  realize  their 
full  ixjtential  to  enrich  life. 

The  type  of  wide  support  for  education 
I  refer  to  is  well  illustrated  by  the  edu- 
cation programs  of  Sanders  Associates, 
Inc. 

A  SPACE-AGE  INDUSTRy 

Sanders'  development  and  manufac- 
turing programs  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment range  from  electronic  and  anti- 
submarine warfare  systems  and  ground 
support  systems  for  battlefield  and  mis- 
sile operations  to  sophisticated  radar 
systems  for  training  men,  instantly 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  missile 
systems,  and  detecting  low  flying  aircraft 
in  fonvard  battlefield  areas.  They  also 
include  new  concepts  in  both  electronic 
countermeasure  systems,  and  a  complete- 
ly new  system  for  air  traffic  control. 

In  the  expanding  commercial  elec- 
tronics markets,  Sanders  Associates  has 
developed  computer  display  systems 
which  allow  instant  selection  of  specific 
computer  information  and,  if  necessary, 
changing  and  updating  the  information 
while  it  is  displayed. 

This  eq-aipment  is  part  of  Sanders 
integrated  data  management  systems 
which  are  tailored  to  the  vaiyina;  ad- 
ministrative needs  of  government  and 
busine.ss. 

These  advanced  .'systems  are  developed 
and  manufactured  in  plants  in  five 
States:  in  addition  to  plants  in  Nashua 
and  Manchester.  N.H.,  the  cx)mpany  lias 
facilities  in  South  Portland,  Maine,  Bed- 
ford, Woburn,  and  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Plainview.  N.Y.,  and  is  leasing  facilities 
in  Springfield,  Va.  pending  completion 
of  a  new  plant  late  this  summer  at 
Reston,  Va. 


EDUCATIONAL    PROGRAMS    AT    SANDERS 


Sanders  Associates'  operations  require 
highly  competent  employees  who.se  in- 
terests and  knowledge  are  constantly 
expanding.  Its  success  in  stimulating 
employee  interest  in  continuing  educa- 
tion is  sliown  by  tlie  fact  that  this  year 
20  percent  of  its  employees  are  engaged 
in  formal  education  courees:  almost 
1,200  in  courses  at  47  college  level  in- 
.stit'.itions  out';idP  the  coinpany.  800  in 
on-premise  courses,  and  62  in  apprentice 
training. 

The  24-inan  staff  of  Sanders  Associ- 
ates' Education  and  Training  Depart- 
ment presides  over  a  diversified  but  care- 
lully  balanced  education  prognim 
ranging  in  support  up  to  the  doctorate 
level. 

Under  its  tuition  assictance  program, 
the  company  prepays  the  cost  oi  evening 
courses  which  are  job  related  or  required 
for  a  job-related  degree. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  ad- 
vanced university-level  work  to  em- 
ployees in  modern  industry,  Sanders 
Associates  has  established  its  graduate 
fellowship  program  under  which  college 
gradautcs  who  wish  to  study  for  a  ma.stcr 
of  science  or  doctorate  degree  may  apply 
for  assistance  for  tuition  and  other 
academic  fees  as  well  as  living  expenses, 
while  attending  school  part  time  or  full 
time. 

The  advanced  .studies  certificate  pro- 
gram is  aptly  described  by  the  company 
as  a  "mind  stretching"  program  empha- 
sizing continued  growtli  and  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  and  the  company. 
It  is  offered  at  the  Nashua,  N.H..  plant, 
and  includes  university-level  courses 
ranging  from  communications,  physical 
and  managerial  science,  to  ideas  of  man, 
leading  ultimately  to  the  Sanders  ad- 
vanced study  certificate. 

Other  on-premise  courses  reflect  the 
needs  and  interest  of  employees  and  the 
company:  shorthand,  oceanography, 
symbolic  logic,  and  ladar  analysis,  for 
example. 

>a:,-DERS    STTPPORTS    other    programs.    TOO 

In  addition  to  education  programs  for 
employees,  the  company  actively  sup- 
ports educational  institutions.  During 
the  past  year.  Sanders  Associates  has 
pledged  substantial  amounts  to  the 
Rivier  College  development  fund  and  to 
help  establish  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire's  Merrimac  Valley  Branch  in 
Manchester,  N.H. 

Sanders  data  display  systems,  donated 
to  Darmouth  College,  are  being  used  at 
the  college's  Kiewit  Computation  Center 
in  research  on  the  application  of  com- 
puter techniques  to  problems  of  the 
modern  world. 

Under  its  scholarship  program,  chil- 
dren of  Sanders  Associates'  employees 
are  encouraged  to  apply  for  financial  as- 
sistance for  higher  education.  Last 
month,  substantial  scholarships  were 
awarded  to  six  liish  .school  seniors  on 
the  basis  of  their  achievement,  promise, 
and  need. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  finan- 
cial support  of  educational  Institutions 
by  graduates.  Sanders  recently  inaug- 
urated an  international  matching 
grants  program  under  which  the  com- 
pany matches  up  to  SlOO  per  year,  the 
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contributions  of  Its  employees  to  the 
colleges  or  universities  from  which  they 
received  a  degree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  understanding  of  the 
Importance  of  education  today  which  is 
shown  by  Sanders  Associates  in  these 
programs  has  a  vital  collateral  effect 

Many  of  its  employees,  with  company 
encouragement,  take  an  active  interest 
In  the  school  systems  of  their  communi- 
ties, as  members  of  school  boards,  offi- 
cers of  PTAs  or  simply  as  concerned 
citizens. 

AN  EXAMPLE  FOR   ALL  TO   FOLLOW 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Sanders  Associates'  overall  education 
program  contributes  far  more  to  society 
than  simply  upgrading  the  skills  of  its 
employees.  The  breadth  and  depth  of 
those  programs  lead  to  more  complete 
individual  development. 

This  means  more  alert,  conscientious 
citizens — the  prime  ingredient  of  a  State 
such  as  llJew  Hampshire,  which  is  ad- 
vancing into  the  latter  decades  of  this 
century  ready  to  develop  the  opportuni- 
ties of  the  future  guided  by  the  successes 
of  the  past. 

Sanders  Associates,  as  the  largest  em- 
ployer in  the  State  with  the  lowest  un- 
employment rate  in  the  Nation,  New- 
Hampshire  is  setting  a  commendable 
example  in  encouraging  responsible 
citizenship. 

It  is  this  awareness  that  industry  has 
much  more  to  contribute  to  society  than 
i-unning  an  efficient  production  line  that 
gives  us  cause  to  believe  that  we  will 
solve  the  social  problems  which  loom 
ahead  of  us. 

A  BILL   TO   PROHIBIT   MAILING  OF 
UNSOLICITED  CREDIT  CARDS 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
mailing  of  unsolicited  credit  cards,  and 
to  require  that  credit  cards  requested  by 
consumers  be  sent  by  registered  mail 
only. 

The  proliferation  of  the  credit  card  is 
a  contemporary  phenomenon  which  I 
find  impressive,  and  a  little  frightening. 
Impressive  because  it  has  so  obviously 
met  a  real  need  in  the  business  commu- 
nity; frightening  because  of  the  poten- 
tial abuses  inherent  in  the  operation  of 
the  credit  card  business. 

Two  months  ago  I  wrote  a  short  letter 
to  the  Postmaster  General,  urging  him 
to  adopt  regulations  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  banning  unsolicited  credit 
cards  from  the  mail,  and  of  requiring 
that  credit  cards  for  which  applications 
had  been  filed  be  sent  by  registered  mail. 
The  Postmaster  General  replied  that  he 
had  no  authority  to  do  this,  but,  upon 
publication  of  my  proposal,  a  large  num- 
ber of  citizens  from  all  over  the  counti-y. 
wrote  in  strong  support  of  the  need  for 
this  kind  of  protection.  I  have  had  let- 
ters from  Florida  to  Connecticut,  from 


California  to  Massachusetts — all  highly 
favorable.  I  have  not  received  a  single 
letter  in  opposition. 

The  impetus  behind  my  letter  was  a 
story  told  me  by  a  constituent,  who  had 
received  an  unsolicited  credit  card  from 
one  of  the  major  oil  companies,  sent  by 
third-class  mail,  with  a  large  inscription 
in  red  on  the  outside:  "Credit  card  en- 
closed." As  I  wrote  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral: 

Little  Imagination  Is  required  to  envision 
the  very  real  possibilities  of  theft  anywhere 
along  the  mail-handling  process,  or  the  re- 
sultant problems  attendant  upon  reestab- 
lishing credit  when  the  addressees  discover 
that  they  have  just  underwritten  the  cost  of 
one  or  more  transcontinental  trips  or  other 
spending  sprees  on  the  strength  of  cards 
whose  existence  they  had  no  reason  to 
suspect. 

It  is  no  answer  to  state  that  no  legal 
liability  attaches  until  the  card  is  actu- 
ally received  and  used  by  the  addressee. 
In  the  first  place.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  is  always  the  case — I  have  been 
told  that  holders  of  all-purpose  credit 
cards  have  been  assessed  on  occasion  for 
charges  made  on  cards  which  were  de- 
posited in  their  apartment  mailboxes 
and  taken  before  they  picked  up  their 
mail.  In  the  second  place,  and  more  Im- 
portantly. I  do  not  feel  that  the  con- 
sumer should  be  put  to  the  burden  and 
inconvenience  of  proving,  before  a  court 
and  likely  with  the  assistance  of  an  ex- 
pensive lawyer,  that  he  should  not  be 
held  responsible  for  an  unknown  debt 
created  by  an  imknown  thief. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  barring  unsolic- 
ited credit  cards  is  a  reasonable  action. 
It  is  of  little  inconvenience  to  a  company 
starting  a  new  credit  card  to  mail  out  a 
notice  to  potential  subscribers,  telling 
them  of  the  issuance  of  the  cards,  and 
asking  whether  they  care  to  join.  If  they 
do.  well  and  good.  If  they  do  not,  the 
matter  should  end  there. 

I  feel  also  that  it  is  entirely  reasonable 
to  require  that  credit  cards  requested 
by  consumers  be  sent  by  registered  mail. 
This  will  have  the  effect  of  insuring  that 
no  one  can  be  held  for  any  debt  arising 
from  the  use  of  a  credit  card  until  the 
card  has  been  demonstrably  received  by 
the  holder  or  by  an  adult  in  his  or  her 
family.  There  will  no  doubt  be  some  ad- 
ditional costs  associated  with  this  re- 
quirement, but  they  wUl  be  slight  when 
compared  to  the  potential  costs  to  the 
consumer  if  such  a  step  is  not  taken. 

In  introducing  this  bill.  I  am  happy  to 
acknowledge  an  indebtedness  to  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Minnesota 
[  Mr.  Karth  I ,  who  introduced  similar 
legislation  earlier  in  this  Congress,  and 
whose  legislation  served  as  a  model  for 
much  of  my  own  proposal. 

The  Miami  News  of  May  6,  1968,  car- 
ried a  short  editorial  on  the  subject.  I 
include  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Knot  in  tite  Cards 

Ever  get  a  credit  card  through  the  mall? 
One  with  your  name  neatly  embossed  on  a 
hsird  piece  of  plastic  and  all  ready  to  go 
charging  through  filling  stations,  stores  and 
other  businesses? 

You  didn't  asls  for  the  card.  You  don't 
want  the  card.  But  there  it  is.  So  you  try 
to  destroy  the  dam  thltig  lest  it  fall  Into  the 
hands  of  someone  dishonest  who  might  de- 
cide to  take  a  free  ride  on  your  name.  But 


the  plastic  Is  tougher  than  your  hands  and 
you've  got  blood  on  your  fingers  to  prove  It. 
So  you  have  to  hunt  for  the  scissors  to  slice 
the  card  Into  harmlessness.  Then  you  have  to 
hunt  for  someone  to  sharpen  the  scissors. 

If  you've  had  that  experience  and  Incon- 
venience, then  you've  got  a  friend  in  Rep. 
Richard  L.  Ottlnger  (D-N.Y.)  The  congress- 
man wants  the  Post  Office  department  to 
prohibit  the  mailing  of  unsolicited  credit 
cards  and  to  require  requested  credit 
cards  to  be  sent  by  registered  mall. 

Say  yes.  Post  Office.  Please — - 

The  bill  reads  as  follows: 
H.R.  17770 
A  bill  to  restrict  the  mailing  of  credit  cards 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatwes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Chapter 
83  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  section  Imme- 
diately following  section  1734: 
'5  1735.  Unsolicited  credit  cards  and  similar 
documents  and  devices  nonmail- 
able 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  every  credit  card  and  every 
other  document  and  device  intended  or 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
identity  and  credit  of  any  person  In  con- 
nection with  the  purchase  or  rental  on  credit 
of  goods  or  services,  or  the  obtaining  of  loans. 
are  nonmailable  matter  and  shall  not  be 
conveyed  in  the  mails  or  delivered  from  any 
post  office  or  station  thereof  or  by  any  letter 
carrier,  and  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the 
malls  under  such  regulations  as  the  Post- 
master General  shall  prescribe. 

"(b)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  credit 
cards  or  other  documents  or  devices  described 
In  subsection  (a)   when  mailed: 

"  ( 1)  by  any  person  other  than  the  Issuer  or 
a  person  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Issuer;  or 

"(2)  In  response  to  an  application  or  re- 
quest therefor  (Including  replacements  of 
the  original  credit  card,  document  or  device) . 
if  the  mailing  Is  by  registered  mall  and  is 
restricted  to  delivery  to  the  addressee  only 

"(c)  Whoever  knowingly  deposits  or  causes 
to  be  deposited  for  mailing  or  delivery  any 
matter  declared  by  this  section  to  be  non- 
mailable matter  except  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  flned 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both." 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter 
83  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"§  1735.  Unsolicited  credit  cards  and  similar 
documents  and  devices  nonmail- 
able." 
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THE     TEACHER     CORPS— A     VITAL 
PROGRAM  THAT  GETS  RESULTS 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  time  of  fiscal  crisis,  inflation,  and 
talk  about  the  need  for  a  tax  increase, 
the  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  cut 
expenditures.  I  have  supported  these 
cuts.  Two  weeks  ago,  I  voted  against  the 
motion  to  instruct  the  conferees  on  the 
tax  bill  to  reduce  expenditures  by  only 
S4  billion. 

But  Congress  has  an  equal  responsi- 
bility to  exercise  judgment  in  where 
these  cuts  are  to  be  made.  Time  and  time 
again,  I  have  urged  the  administration 


to  establish  priorities,  determine  which 
programs  are  the  most  essential,  and 
stretch  out  or  delay  those  which  are  of 
low  priority. 

Our  needs  are  too  great  at  home  to 
continue  spending  S2.3  billion  in  foreign 
aid,  S4.6  billion  in  space  programs,  and 
$4.7  billion  in  public  works  projects 
under  the  'pork  barrel"  bill.  How  can 
we  justify  expenditures  of  SI  million  a 
day  for  publicizing  Federal  programs 
when  many  vital  programs  are  barely 
keeping  their  heads  above  water  because 
of  a  severe  lack  of  funding. 

GHETTO    SCHOOLS    NEI»    TEACHERS 

The  Teacher  Corps  is  a  case  in  point. 
Here  is  a  small  program,  only  $13  million 
last  year,  but  a  program  which  is  di- 
rected to  an  area  of  critical  national 
need,  and  is  getting  results.  Like  several 
other  programs,  it  seeks  to  improve  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  children  in 
our  inner  cities  and  in  our  areas  of  rural 
poverty.  But  it  does  more  for  the  money 
and  It  does  it  faster. 

I  first  voted  against  the  Teacher  Corps 
program  back  in  1965.  when  it  came  into 
existence.  It  looked  then  like  just  an- 
other one  of  the  Great  Society  programs 
which  seemed  fine  on  paper,  but  of 
doubtful  practicability.  Even  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  opposed 
this  program. 

But  during  the  past  3  years,  a  small 
nimiber  of  dedicated  people  have  strived 
to  make  the  Teacher  Corps  work.  To- 
day, there  are  1,520  young  men  and 
women,  together  with  350  experienced 
team  leaders,  working  in  124  school  sys- 
tems. Many  of  these  people  will  go  on 
to  devote  their  lives  to  teaching  in  ghet- 
to and  impoverished  rural  schools  after 
they  have  completed  the  2-year  pro- 
gram. 

TEACHER    CORPS    WIN    NATIONWIDE    SUPPORT 

Today  the  Teacher  Corps  has  won  my 
support.  The  National  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  has  asked  that  the 
Teacher  Corps  "be  expanded  into  a  ma- 
jor national  program."  School  .superin- 
tendents, principals,  and  mayors  in  ma- 
jor cities  and  in  small  towns  have  ap- 
plauded the  work  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
people  that  they  have  selected  for  their 
schools  and  communities.  Even  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  has  re- 
versed its  earlier  hostility,  and  has  en- 
thusiastically   endorsed    this    program. 

Yet.  in  spite  of  this  clear  record  of 
performance,  Teacher  Corps  programs 
in  schools  and  commimities  where  ten- 
sions are  highest  may  have  to  be  cut 
back  this  summer  because  of  insufficient 
fimds.  Thousand  of  young  men  and 
women  who  have  sought  to  work  in  the 
very  schools  and  communities  where 
teacher  shortages  are  at  the  worst  will 
be  turned  away.  Through  the  Teacher 
Corps,  these  men  and  women  could  go 
to  work  immediately  in  these  schools 
and  communities. 

OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  DO  LESS  FOR 
THE    MONEY 


Yet  while  the  Teacher  Corps  is  strug- 
gling for  existence,  we  are  appropriating 
fimds  for  federally  supported  teacher 
fellowships  that  cost  as  much,  but  pro- 
duce fEu-  less.  Many  of  the  people  on 
these  fellowships  don't  work  for  their 


keep,  while  Corpsmen,  during  the  2-year 
period  they  are  being  trained  as  teach- 
ers, are  making  a  real  contribution  to 
the  school  system  through  tutoring  stu- 
dents, aiding  fellow  teachers,  and  so 
forth. 

But  perhaps  more  important,  the  fel- 
lowships do  little  to  correct  the  basic 
weakness  in  many  programs  of  teacher 
training.  They  may,  in  fact,  perpetrate 
these  weaknesses,  for  the  fellowships  pay 
for  students  in  conventional  teacher- 
training  programs.  These  programs  have 
for  years  been  removed  from  the  prob- 
lems of  the  ghettos  and  the  rural  poor. 

COOPERATION 

Contrast  this  with  the  Teacher  Corps. 
Universities  and  school  systems,  working 
together,  use  the  Teacher  Corps  to  de- 
velop teacher  training  programs  that  re- 
sponds to  the  needs  of  the  schools  where 
children  are  missing  out  on  an  educa- 
tion. Increasingly,  the  programs  that 
have  been  developed  Tor  the  Teacher 
Corps  are  being  offered  to  regular  stu- 
dents as  well. 

Community  groups  also  participate  in 
the  development  of  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
grams. Schools  use  the  Teacher  Corps  to 
help  provide  new  bridges  to  commimities 
that  are  frequently  suspicious  or  hostile. 

If  the  Teacher  Corps  is  forced  to  re- 
trench this  year,  perhaps  the  greatest 
loss  will  be  in  the  young  people  who  will 
be  turned  away.  These  are  people  who 
seek  to  serve  their  communities  and 
their  Nation  where  the  need  is  clearly 
the  greatest.  Tliey  are  not  now  teachers, 
but  teachers  they  v.n\\  become.  They  see 
in  the  Teacher  Corps  a  vehicle  through 
which  to  serve  now  and  the  promise  of 
getting,  while  serving,  the  best  training 
ever  offered  for  a  tough  job. 

The  Teacher  Corps  has  now  little  op- 
position. It  was  hailed  by  the  majority 
of  the  Republicans  on  the  Education 
and  Labor  Subcommittee  as  a  program 
that  Republicans  "can  conscientiously, 
and  even  enthusiastically,  support."  It 
has  been  cited  as  an  example  to  be 
copied,  a  program  that  combines  local 
direction  with  Federal  assistance. 

FORWARD    rrNDING    F>,;.ENTI'.L 

There  are  some  eight  or  nine  other  fed- 
erally supported  teacher  training  pro- 
grams. The  Teacher  Corps  is  the  only 
one  for  which  funds  are  appropriated  in 
September  or  October  for  training  which 
begins  in  the  previous  June  or  July.  Yet 
forward  funding— the  appropriation  of 
funds  in  September  or  October  for  pro- 
grams which  begin  the  following  June  or 
July— is  particularly  important  for 
Teacher  Corps.  For  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
grams school  systems  must  vote  match- 
ing funds,  appoint  team  leaders,  and, 
with  the  universities,  recruit  and  select 
their  Corps  members  in  advance.  Uni- 
versities must  plan  their  training  and 
designate  faculty.  They  need  3  or  4 
months  to  plan.  Local  control  is  impos- 
sible without  this  forward  planning  time. 

This  year,  school  systems  in  our  major 
cities  have  worked  with  their  miiversi- 
ties  to  develop  Teacher  Corps  programs. 
They  have  recruited  and  selected  their 
Corps  members.  They  have  had  to  take 
the  chance  that  funding  would  be  pro- 
vided. They  may  have  made  a  mistake. 


A    GOOD    BARGAIN 


If  the  Teacher  Corps  is  funded  at  last 
year's  level  of  $13  million,  programs  will 
be  cut  back  throughout  the  United  States. 
Funding  at  last  year's  level  will  not  sup- 
port programs  of  equal  size  this  year  be- 
cause last  year's  appropriation  cut  out 
forward  funding  and  transferred  some 
of  the  costs  from  last  year's  budget  to 
this  year. 

If  the  Teacher  Corps  has  succeeded  in 
doing  a  critical  job  more  effectively  than 
other  programs  we  are  supporting,  it  is 
clearly  in  our  Nation's  Interest  to  sup- 
port this  program  and  cut  others.  At  the 
verj'  least,  we  should  cut  the  budget  re- 
quest of  $31.2  million  for  the  Teacher 
Corps  no  more  than  the  across-the-board 
cuts  that  will  apply  to  other  budget  re- 
quests. 

Life  magazine  has  .said,  "At  those 
prices,  it  remains  the  best  bargain  in  the 
Federal  education  program."  In  these 
times  of  fiscal  crisis  and  urban  imrest,  we 
are  In  sore  need  of  a  bargain. 


CARDINAL  CUSHING  EULOGIZES 
SENATOR  KENNEDY  AS  HERO  TO 
NATION'S  POOR 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  McCormackI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Theie  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  June  9,  1968,  a  loquiem  memo- 
rial mass  was  celebrated  in  the  cathedral 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  late  U.S.  Sena- 
tor Robert  Francis  Kennedy,  at  which 
memorial  mass.  His  Eminence,  Richard 
Cardinal  Gushing,  archbishop  of  Boston, 
presided  and  delivered  a  touching  eulogy. 
In  my  remarks  I  include  the  text  of  the 
L'ulogy  delivered  by  Cardinal  Cushing: 
Cardinal  Eulogizes  Senator  Kennedy  as 
Hero  to  Nation's  Poor 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  In  circumstances  like 
these  today,  it  was  my  sad  duty  to  try  to  put 
into  words  the  universal  i;rlef  that  we  felt 
on  the  death  of  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. 

Today,  a  melancholy  fate  summons  me  once 
again  to  test  the  power  of  language  to  express 
the  deepest  emotions  of  the  human  heart  as 
we  commemorate  the  tragic  murder  of  P°n 
Robert  Francis  Kennedy. 

Brothers  closely  joined  In  life,  now  are  en- 
twined also  in  death,  both  felled  by  the  hand 
of  the  assassin.  History,  which  cannot  fail  to 
record  the  glory  of  their  deeds,  will  take  note 
too  of  the  sad  correspondence  of  their 
passing. 

Like  most  brothers,  they  had  much  in  com- 
mon— a  common  heritage  of  faith  and 
courage,  a  will  steeled  for  accomplishment, 
and  a  compelling  Impulse  for  public  service. 
They  brought  to  public  life,  both  of  them,  a 
new  dignity  and  a  new  \irgency;  each  added 
new  dimensions  to  his  office,  so  that,  before 
this  nation  and  the  world,  they  gave  promise 
of  a  fuller  life  and  better  times  for  all  men 
ever^Tvhere. 

As  their  vitality  caught  the  imagination  of 
so  many  peoples  so  too  their  spirit  stirred  the 
forgotten  hopee  of  the  poor,  the  lonely,  the 
oppressed  and  the  deprived.  So  much  of  what 
was  greatness,  now  lies  burled  beside  a  hill  in 
Arlington,  beneath  a  flickering  flame. 
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Four  and  a  half  years  ago  Sen.  Kennedy 
committed  himself  to  continue  what  his 
brother  had  so  nobly  begun:  from  that 
moment  his  boundless  energy  sought  to  In- 
sure that  those  Ideals  they  had  pursued  to- 
gether should  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
Today,  as  we  take  time  to  reflect  on  his  life 
and  character,  we  can  take  some  measure  of 
what.  In  that  short  time,  he  has  meant  to 
America 

If  he  could  speak  to  us  today.  Sen.  Ken- 
nedy would,  I  think,  take  his  greatest  con- 
solation In  the  knowledge  that  among  heavy 
hearts,  those  with  a  specl.il  burden  of  sad- 
ness are  the  poor.  For  all  of  us — but  for 
them  esperlally — he  w,as  a  hero.  No  one  In 
our  time  ha.<;  related  so  well  to  their  need=. 
no  one  has  been  so  understanding  of  their 
aspirations,  no  one  has  been  so  honored 
among   them. 

In  good  times  and  bad,  he  could  walk 
among  the  citizens  of  our  -slums,  he  could 
penetrrite  the  urban  ghetto,  and  in  the  surest 
sense  be  a  man  among  his  people.  In  him, 
as  In  so  few,  th^v  fsaw  hopes:  In  him  they 
recognized  concern:  In  him  they  would  not 
be  forgotten.  Who  can  say  what  It  was  In 
his  character  that  gave  such  confidence  to 
the  dtspcssessed.  that  made  them  see  in 
him  their  brother! 

For  my  part.  I  think  It  was  both  the 
strength  of  his  convictions  and  the  open 
sincerity  of  his  heart.  He  was  not  one  to 
trlrte  with  the  truth;  when  hard  things  had 
to  be  said,  he  could  sav  them:  when  difficult 
deeds  were  demanded,  he  could  do  them.  He 
had.  In  his  own  life,  known  something  of 
the  wounds  this  world  can  inflict  on  the  in- 
nocent: he  knew  too  how  Ineffective  in  the 
harshness  or  reality  Is  the  balm  of  soft  words. 
Now  that  the  poor  have  lost  their  champion, 
all  of  us  are  impoverished. 

We  must  raise  our  eyes  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  this  nation  to  the  far  lands  of  the 
earth  if  we  wish  to  understand  the  universal 
mourning  of  this  week. 

Not  Just  to  Americans,  but  to  millions 
across  the  globe  a  torch  that  flamed  In  the 
night  has  been  extinguished.  By  some  mys- 
terious identification,  those  who  had  never 
even  hoped  to  meet  him  saw  in  Sen.  Ken- 
nedy, bearing  the  mantle  of  his  martyred 
brother,  some  message  of  hope  for  all  man- 
kind. 

To  a  generation  that  was  weary,  he  sym- 
bolized strength:  to  those  confused,  he 
pointed  a  way:    for  those  drifting,  he  set  a 


opposite;  his  religion  was  the  Inspiration  of 
all  that  he  was  and  all  that  he  did. 

The  beads  that  entwined  his  dying  hand 
said  something  of  his  life;  he  was  a  man  of 
prayer.  Now  that  faith  has  brought  him  Into 
the  Lord's  kingdom,  he  is  at  rest;  he  has 
found  the  only  'safe  haven"  he  has  ever 
sought,  and  he  has  won  It  dearly. 

Our  hearts  and  prayers  go  out  to  his  wife 
and  family,  especially  to  .those  who  are  now 
children  of  a  fallen  hero. 

We  remember  too,  his  stalwart  mother 
and  brave  father,  his  brother  Ted  and  his 
sisters. 

We  share  their  sorrow,  though  we  cannot 
assuage  their  grief.  To  the  loss  already  sus- 
tained, now  a  new  one  is  added:  only  faith 
asstires  them  that  they  will  meet  ixgain'ln  an- 
other and  better  worid  We  pray  for  his  re- 
pose and  for  their  consolation. 


TRINITY  SQUARE  REPERTORY 
COMPA^fY 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  insert  into  the  Record  three  ar- 
ticles concerning  the  Trinity  Square 
Repertor>-  Company  of  Providence,  R.I. 
This  company  has  become  one  of  the 
most  adventurous  and  -.Isionary  resident 
companies  in  the  countr., .  They  recently 
received  an  invitation  to  the  Interna- 
tional Festival  at  Edinburgh,  the  only 
American  re.i^lonal  theater  to  receive 
such  an  honor. 

Its  energy  is  also  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  purchased  the  ANTA 
Washington  Square  Theater  in  New 
York,  and  plan  to  move  it  to  Providence 
and  rebuild  it. 

The  Trinity  Square  Repertory  Com- 
pany has  brought  to  the  Rhode  Island 


school  systems,   and   to   the   people  of 

Rhode     Island,     professional     repertory 

course:  to  those  heavy  with  years,  he  offered     theater  unequalled  anywhere  along  the 

entire  eastern  seaboard.  Trinity  has  in- 


hls  youth;  to  those  despairing,  he  was  a 
figure  of  promise.  Who  can  say  how  many 
little  lamps  around  the  world  went  out  when 
death  won  Its  struggle  last  week  in  Los  An- 
geles t  The  world  Is  mourning  a  loss  that 
Is  as  wide  as  the  planet  Itself. 

Men  In  public  life.  In  our  country  and  else- 
where, are  men  who  live  on  the  edge  of 
danger.  No  one  could  have  been  more  con- 
scious of  this  from  his  own  experience  than 
Sen.  Kennedy.  But  danger  to  him  was  not  an 
anxiety.  It  was  not  a  worry:  It  was,  as  he 
often  said,  "part  of  a  man's  life."  He  was 
fond  of  quoting  the  ancient  Greek  poet  who 
said:  "Men  are  not  made  for  safe  havens." 

Valor,  we  know.  Is  an  essential  part  of 
greatness:  only  the  brave  can  prevail.  Al- 
though he  was  never  reckless  of  life,  he 
seemed  to  welcome  risk,  to  be  willing  to  chal- 
lenge and  to  conquer  it.  He  knew  that  the 
same  protection  that  could  guard  his  life 
could  also  be  a  barrier  between  himself  and 
his  people.  He  chose  not  to  accept  its  de- 
mands It  was.  I  think,  an  act  of  faith  on 
his  part  to  put  himself  under  the  protection 
of  Providence,  to  do  his  own  best,  and  to 
leave  the  rest  to  God 

Not  many  people  will  mention  It.  I  sup- 
pose, but  Sen.  Kennedy  was  a  devoutly  reli- 
gious man,  and  the  values  for  which  he 
labored  were  essentially  spiritual  ones. 

I  do  not  mean  that  his  religion  was  not 
related  to  his  life  and  actions;  I  mean  the 


stilled  into  thousands  of  schoolchildren 
an  enduring  appreciation  for  the  arts 
and  the  classics  through  Project  Dis- 
covers'. They  have  brought  to  Rhode 
Islanders  an  unparalleled  cultural  ex- 
pression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  saluting  the  players 
and  managers  of  the  Trinity  Square  Rep- 
ertory Company  and  in  wishing  them 
the  best  of  luck  in  all  their  endeavors. 
[Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Record  American. 

May    15.    1968] 
Honor   for   Provhience   Trottpe   and  a   New 

PLAYHOtJSE,     Too 

(By  Elliot  Norton) 
In  Providence,  the  Trinity  Square  Reper- 
tory Company  has  been  unusually  active  and 
uncommonly  successful.  Its  players  have  done 
well  enough  with  an  Impressive  series  of 
plays  to  get  a  bid  to  the  International  Fes- 
tival at  Edinburgh.  Its  managers  have  been 
^'r.*.^""^"^^  ^M,  ''"^  *  ^^^  ^"^^  playhouse     seaV  aVound 'T* tonTsT  sVa^e.TomracTed 


event,  attracting  distinguished  practitioners 
of  all  the  arts  from  all  over  the  world. 

The  purchase  of  the  ANTA  Washington 
Square  Theater  In  New  York  Is  a  bold  under- 
taking and  so  is  the  plan  to  rebuild  It  In 
Providence.  It  took  courage  to  make  the  pur- 
chase from  New  York  University,  which  was 
preparing  to  raze  the  building,  and  high  Im- 
agination to  pack  it  away,  tote  it  over  the 
road  and  then  store  it  for  future  reconstruc- 
tion: the  company  doesn't  even  own  a  site  on 
which  to  put  it  up. 

GOOD      IN      PI  AY     ABOtrr      OSCAR      WILDE 

During  live  pioneering  seasons,  the  Trinity 
Square  Repertory  Company  has  put  on  some 
line  production."!.  The  level  of  their  per- 
formances. In  the  opinion  of  one  Intermittent 
observer,  has  been  high.  Several  shows  have 
been  distinguished  In  the  Trinity  versions; 
much  of  their  acting,  particularly  this  season, 
has  been  commendable. 

Sinre  the  players  have  had  no  home  of  their 
own.  they  have  made  do  in  a  reconverted 
church  which  seats  perhaps  400  and.  with 
larcer  productions,  in  the  comfortable 
theater  owned  by  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design. 

In  the  season  of  '67-'68,  they  were  par- 
ticularly f?ood  In  a  new  play  about  Oscar 
Wilde,  called  "Years  of  the  Locust"  and  thev 
did  nicely,  too.  in  Ibsen's  "An  Enemy  of  the 
People'  in  the  modernized  version  of  Arthur 
Miller. 

It  was  the  Wilde  Play  which  intrigued  the 
directors  of  the  Edinburgh  Festival  and  the 
-success  of  the  Providence  ver.-lon  which  '.ed 
them  to  ask  Trinity  to  come  to  Scotland  for 
one  week  beglnninE;  Aug.  19.  at  the  Church 
Hill  Theatre,  Eclinburgh. 

An  Englishman  named  Norman  Holland  is 
the  author  of  "Years  of  the  Locust"  which 
takes  Oscar  Wilde  to  Reading  jail  and  shows 
with  considerable  poignancy  the  humiliations 
and  the  hurts  he  suffered  there  after  the  trial 
which  convicted  him  of  a  sordid  affair  with 
Lord  Alfred  Douglas. 

Although  the  subject  matter  Is  familiar: 
the  play  has  its  own  freshness  and  the  au- 
thor, the  Providence  director.  .Adrian  Hall. 
and  the  actors,  especially  Richard  Knee- 
land  as  Wilde,  kept  it  honest  avoiding 
sensationalism. 

PORTABLE    THEATRE    PROVES    PROVIDENTIAL 

The  company  bought  the  ANTA  Washing- 
ton Square  Theatre  in  anticipation  of  futurf 
needs. 

The  New  York  playhouse  was  erected  by 
the  American  National  Theater  and  Acad- 
emy (ANTA I  m  1964  as  a  temporary  home  of 
the  Lincoln  Square  Repertory  Theater,  when 
that  troupe  was  under  the  direction  of  Ella 
Kazan  and  Robert  WHiitehead  and  waitlnc 
for  the  Beaumont  Theater  to  be  built  in 
Lincoln  Center. 

Designed  by  Jo  Mlelzlner  and  Eero  Saarinen 
Associates,  it  was  fitted  Ingeniously  Into  a 
huge  cavity  on  Washington  University's  prop- 
erty and  so  constructed  that  it  could  be  dis- 
mantled when  the  players  should  move  up- 
town and  the  University  should  need  the  lana 
for  classrooms. 

"Man  of  La  Mancha "  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful production  in  the  theater.  It  was  still 
running  when  New  York  University  an- 
nounced the  playhouse  would  have  to  come 
down  In  order  to  make  way  for  a  new  School 
of  Commerce.  The  building  could  be  taken 
apart,  or  demolished.  It  could  be  bought. 

For  the  Trinity  Square  Company,  this  was 
providontlal.  Or  you  might  say  Providential. 
The  directors  went  to  New  York,  examined 
the  theater,  which  has  1145  steeply  banked 
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which   they  will  reconstruct  in  their  home 
town.  Call  them  dynamic. 

The  Edinburgh  Invitation  Is  an  honor  not 
received  by  an  other  American  regional 
theater:  It  Is  a  considerable  distinction,  too 
for  the  Festival  in  Scotland  Is  a  considerable 


buy  It,  transport  it  over  the  road  and  then, 
eventually,  to  reconstruct  it  as  soon  as  a 
suitable  site  and  a  proper  amount  of  money 
for  building  can  be  found. 

You  can  count  on  them  to  find  the  proper 
place  at  the  proper  time.  They  are  energetic 


[From  the   Boston    (Mass  )    Morning  Globe, 
May   10.   1963) 

New  York  Theatlr  Rhode  Island-Bound 
^By  Kevin  Kelly) 
The  Trinity  Square  Repertory  Company  In 
Providence  has  purchased  the  ANTA  Wash- 
ington Square  Theater  in  New  York  and  the 
1145-seat  building  will  be  dl.smantled  within 
the  next  two  months  and  moved  to  Provi- 
dence where  It  will  be  stored  until  a  per- 
manent site  Is  found  for  the  building. 

The  acquisition  is  another  step  for.vard 
in  Trinity's  phenomenal  development  as  one 
of  the  most  iidventurous,  if  not  visionary, 
resident  companies  in  the  country.  A  specific 
date  for  the  theater's  re-bulldlng  has  not  yet 
been  announced. 

Designed  by  Jo  Mlelzlner  and  Eero  Saari- 
nenn  ix.  Associates,  the  building  was  erected 
in  1964  at  40  West  Fourth  Street  by  the 
American  National  Theater  and  Acade.riy 
I  ANTA )  as  .i  temi)orary  liome  for  the  Lincoln 
Center  Repertory  Company,  then  inaugurat- 
ing its  first  season.  The  company  now  oper- 
ates at  the  Vivian  Beaumont  Theater  in  the 
Lincoln  Center  complex. 

After  the  company  moved  to  the  Beaumont, 
the  ANTA  Theater  booked  the  Jilghly  suc- 
cessful musical.  "Man  of  La  Muncha,"  which 
ran  for  974  prriormances  from  November 
1965  through  March  1968.  The  musical  is 
now  rnnniiu;  m  Broadway  at  the  Martin 
Beck  riieater. 

The  Trinity  Square  Repertory  currently  is 
operating  in  two  theaters,  the  ;J15-seat  play- 
house at  Broad  and  Brigham  streets,  and 
the  1000-seat  auditorium  belonging  to  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  which  the 
company  primarily  has  used  for  student  per- 
formances. On  occasion  the  auditorium  has 
been  used  for  evening  periormances  for 
adults,  with  the  seating  capacity  reduced  to 
400  seats. 

It  is  expected  that  the  ANTA  buUdlng  for 
which  Trinity  paid  S40.000,  will  be  rebuilt 
a  year  from  now.  on  either  one  of  two  sites: 
the  present  location  of  the  playhouse  or,  pos- 
sibly, in  Roger  WiUlams  park. 

[From  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Evening 

Bulletin,  May  7,  1968] 

Tr.iNiTY  Square  Will  Move  New  York 

Theater  to  Providence 

(By  James  T.  Kaull) 

The  Trinity  Square  Repertory  Company 
has  purchased  the  structure  of  the  ANTA 
Washington  Square  Tlieaier  in  New  York 
City  and  is  having  it  moved  here  as  a  per- 
manent home. 

The  unusual  theater,  in  which  the  seating 
.;rena  is  almost  entirely  below  grade  level, 
is  on  land  owned  by  New  York  University, 
which  wants  to  build  a  new  School  of  Com- 
merce there. 

Milton  Stanzler.  chairman  of  the  Founda- 
tion for  Repertory  Theater  of  Rhode  Island, 
The  group  that  operates  the  Trinity  Square 
theatrical  enterprise,  said  today  that  no 
site  in  Providence  has  been  chosen  yet. 

Trinity's  decision  to  buy,  move  and  re- 
construct the  New  York  theater  removes  it 
from  the  proposed  sports  arena-convention 
center  project  in  downtown  Providence.  It 
had  been  suggested  that  Trinity  Square  oc- 
cupy and  pay  In  part  for  a  1.8-mllllon-dollar, 
l.oob-seat  theater  In  the  arena-convention 
center. 

Mr.  Stanzler  said  the  current  project  of 
moving  the  structure  from  New  York  and 
installing  it  here  would  be  less  expensive. 

ANTA  stands  for  American  National  Thea- 
ter &  Academy,  a  group  founded  In  1935.  It 
built  the  Washington  Square  theater  and 
opened  It  In  1964  with  Arthur  Miller's  play 
"After  the  Pall."  performed  by  the  newly 
formed  Lincoln  Center  Repertory  Company. 

Beginning  in  November,  1965,  the  theater 
housed  the  successful  musical,  "Man  of  La 
Mancha,"  which  has  since  moved  uptown  to 
the  Martin  Beck  Theater  because  of  the  ne- 


cessity to  clear  the  downtown  site  for  NYU's 
new  building. 

Mr.  Stanzler  said  the  structure,  including 
seats,  heating  and  alr-conditloning  systems. 
Is  being  bought  for  $40,000  It  will  cost  from 
$5,000  to  $10,000  to  have  it  trucked  here. 
Seats  already  were  arriving  today. 

The  structure  and  equipment  will  be  placed 
In  storage.  Mr.  Stanzler  said. 

The  big  outlay  will  be  from  $250,000  to 
$300,000  to  excavate  a  site  and  reconstruct 
the  1.145-seat  theater,  he  added. 

Above  ground,  the  only  part  of  the  theater 
that  can  be  .seen  Is  a  simple,  one-story,  metal- 
sided  structtire  that  contains  the  small  lobby, 
offices  and  &tagchouse. 

The  arena  Itself  was  .sculptured  out  of  the 
groimd  and  .seats  emplaced  on  a  floor  that 
.slopes  deep  into  the  earth. 

Trinity  Square  will  launch  a  capital  funds 
drive.  Mr  Stanzler  said. 

In  the  overall  plan  for  Providence's  con- 
vention center.  Trinity  Square  was  to  put  up 
at  least  $800  000  as  an  Initial  contribution 
toward  the  1.8-inllllon-dollar  cost  of  the 
theater  portion. 

In  addition,  planners  suggested  a  rental 
of  S40.000  a  year  for  the  first  10  years  and 
$60,000  a  year  for  the  next  10. 

Tlie  theater  tompany  now  has  no  home 
that  it  can  permanently  call  its  own.  It  uses 
a  hall  in  the  Trinity  Union  Methodist  Church 
as  its  headquarters,  but  plays  to  high  school 
student  audiences  In  the  federally  backed 
Project  Discovery  at  the  Rhode  Island  School 
of  Design  Auditorium. 

ECONOMY    MOVE 

By  comparison  with  what  might  have  been 
expected  in  the  convention  center  proposal. 
Trinity  Sqviare  will  "come  out  of  this 
cheaper,"  Mr.  Stanzler  said  of  the  ANTA 
Tlieater  moving  project. 

Although  the  theater  company  looked 
with  some  favor  on  the  convention  center 
proposal,  some  criticism  arose  In  the  com- 
munity Irom  other  groups  that  felt  the  pro- 
posal did  not  meet  the  city's  long-expressed 
need  for  a  performing  arts  center  available 
to  all. 

(From  the  Boston    iMass.i    Morning  Globe, 

.Apr.  17.  19681 

Edinburgh  Invites  Rhode  Island  Players 

(By  Kevin  Kelly) 

The  Trinity  Square  Repertory  Company, 
which  has  established  itself  in  Providence, 
R.I..  as  one  of  the  best  regional  theaters  In 
the  country,  has  been  invited  to  participate 
in  the  Edinburgh  (Scotland)  International 
Festival  in  August. 

Under  the  direction  of  Adrian  Hall,  the 
company  will  present  the  European  premiere 
of  Norman  Holland's  "Years  of  the  Locust." 
which  was  given  its  American  premiere  in 
Providence  in  February. 

The  two-act  play,  a  harrowing  itccount  of 
the  last  years  In  the  life  of  Oscar  Wilde,  will 
be  performed  in  Scotland  with  Us  original 
cast.   Aug.   19-24,   at   the  Churchill   Theater. 

After  Mr  Holland's  play  opened  at  the 
Trinity  Square  Playhouse,  it  received  over- 
whelming acclaim  from  the  critics  and  the 
public.  .According  to  the  company's  press 
representative.  Nance  Movsesian.  It  broke  all 
attendance  records  !n  the  five-year  history 
of  the  Playhouse.  It  was  presented  by  ar- 
rangement with  Joan  White.  Hy  Silverman 
and  Beverly  Landau.  In  addition  to  a  force- 
fully eloquent  performance  by  Richard  Knee- 
land,  as  Oscar  Wilde,  the  production  had  a 
brilliant  piece  of  scenic  design  by  Eugene 
Let.  a  multi-level  set  of  Reading  Gaol  in 
which  the  entire  action  of  the  play  takes 
place. 


at  this  point  in  the  Re'-ord  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mi.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  President's  message  on 
gun  control. 

Last  August  2  I  introduced  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  to  iinpo.se  eiTective 
controls  upon  all  firearms.  Today  I  have 
introduced  a  mea-suie  w  cover  lifi.'s  and 
shoteuns  under  the  restrictions  on  hand- 
guns contained  in  the  omnibus  crime 
bill  passed  by  the  Hou.se  la-st  werk.  As  I 
slated  then,  that  mild  gun  control  bill 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  enougli;  more  must  be 
done.  The  evidence  in  favor  of  a  gun  con- 
trol bill  is  tiveiwlielming.  The  Pre.sident 
has  recommended  stronger  controls  over 
loni:  guns  and  ammunition:  the  National 
Ci'ime  Commission  advocated  a  gun  bill 
which  covers  all  fireaims,  not  merely 
liandguns;  the  latest  Harri.=;  survey  sliows 
that  71  ;}eiccnt  of  American  citizens 
favor  a  strong  gun  bill.  The  Congn-ss 
must  act,  and  it  must  act  nov,-.  Legisla- 
tion has  been  pending  in  Congress  for 
many  years  which  would  limit  the  mail- 
order sale  of  rifles,  .shotguns,  and  am- 
munition in  interstate  commerce.  Since 
1963  America,  and  ihe  world,  lias  griev- 
ously suffered  as  some  ol  her  -rreatest 
leaders  have  been  a.ssa.ssinated  by  means 
of  firearms.  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  and  now  Sen- 
ator Robert  F.  Kennedy  were  all  cut 
down  in  the  i^rime  of  life  by  the  bullets 
of  a  cowardly  assassin.  And  while  the 
assassins  fired,  Congress  dallied.  How 
long  mu.st  we  wait  and  suffer.  The  lime 
has  come  for  affirmative  action;  we  must 
heed  the  President's  warning  and  act 
upon  his  proposal  and  immediately  pass 
an  effective  gun  control  bill. 


GUN  CONTROL 


LEA'VE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  jf  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  the  following 
Members  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) : 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee,  for  an  in- 
definite period,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Flynt.  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Kyros,  for  today,  June  11.  1968. 
on  account  of  oificial  business. 


Mr.    MINISH.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  rem.arks 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  '^'ranted  to: 

Mr.  Philbin.  for  30  minutes,  today, 
and  to  reuse  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Fascell,  for  10  minutes,  today; 
and  to  rense  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

'Tlie  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Reinecke)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matt-er : ) 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  10  minutes,  on 
Jime  11. 

Mr.    Halpern.    for    10    minutes 
June  13. 


on 
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Mr.  QuiLLEN,  for  30  minutes,  on 
June  12. 

Mr.  Bray,  for  15  minutes,  on  June  12. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  TiKRNAN)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter :  > 

Mr.  Parbstein,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gallagher,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Carey,  for  1  hour,  on  June  1S». 

Mr.  BoLAND,  for  1  hour,  on  June  19. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  today,  for  40  min- 
utes; to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  JoELSON  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Passman  and  to  include  a  news- 
paper article. 

All  Members  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mahon  V  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Dow  amendment  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today. 

All  Members  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mahon  )  to  extend  their  remarks  pre- 
ceding the  vote  on  the  Michel  amend- 
ment relating  to  Public  Law  874  and 
the  Mink  substitute  amendment  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Mahon  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  H.R.  17734  and  to  include 
certain  tabular  information. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  today  during  general 
debate  on  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  and  to  include  extran- 
eous matter. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland  immediate- 
ly following  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCul- 
loch  in  debate  on  the  second  Yates 
amendment. 

Mr.  Pettis  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Mink. 

I  The  following  Members  i  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Reinecke^  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Minsh.^ll  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan.       I  , 

Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Halleck.  i 

Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Quillen  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Snyder  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Ro bison. 
Mr.  Latta. 
Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  GURNEY. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 
Mrs.  May. 


Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Tiernan)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  PoDELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas'in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Rivers  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  King  of  California. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Dices. 

Mr,  Abbitt. 

Mr.  Marsh  in  two  instances. 

Mr.   Henderson   in   two   instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Baring  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Cohelan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Galifianakis. 

Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  McCORMACK. 

Mr.  Reuss. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Kornegay. 

Mr.  Boland  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Steed  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  Carey  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  H.\CAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ashley  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  six  instances. 


ance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  evidence. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  Joint  Resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H.R.  4919.  .^n  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9,  1955.  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  Hualapai  Res- 
ervation in  Arizona; 

HJl.  13154.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Santiago  Jose  Manuel  Ramon  Blenvenido 
Rolg  y  Garcia; 

H.R.  13912.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  AngellkJ 
Glannakou; 

H.R.  16674.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  .^ct  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933,  as  amended,  to  Improve  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  and 
production  credit  associations,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HH.  17325.  .^n  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  adver- 
tising In  a  convention  program  of  a  national 
ixjlitlcal  convention;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1298.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence  to  compel  the  attend- 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  slgna- 
tiu-e  to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  1999.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Education  Act;  and 

S.  2349.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  circuit  Judges. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
'at  7  o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.i 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  June  12,  1968,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


Jmie  11,  1968 
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EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1926.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
transmitting  the  second  annual  report  of 
the  Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  o: 
section  705(d)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  (H.  Doc.  No.  326);  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations. 

1927.  A  letter  from  the  .\dmlnlstrator. 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  a  violation  of  section  3679  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  31  U.S.C.  665(1)  (2);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

1928.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics  i, 
transmitting  a  report  on  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  Arms  for  July  1967  to  March  196fi, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  lOfdi 
of  the  Small  Business  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banlcing  and  Currency. 

1929.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretarv 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  October 
25,  1949  (63  Stat.  1205),  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  a  tract  of 
land  to  Lillian  I.  Anderson:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1930.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretarv 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Mukleshoot  Tribe  of 
Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  98,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1931.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistan: 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  Padre  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1932.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  as  of  April 
30,  1968,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 5(e)  of  the  Communications  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1933.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  to 
the  Joint   Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  S.  1261.  An 
act  to  make  certain  reclanaatlon  project  ex- 
penses nonreimbursable;  with  amendment 
iRept.  No.  1538).  Referred  to  the  Ccaiunlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agrlcvilture.  S. 
2276.  An  act  to  amend  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  contract  for 
the  construction  of  works  of  Improvement 
upon  request  of  local  organizations  (Rept. 
No.  1539).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1213.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  3306,  a  WU  to 
amend  section  4  of  the  act  of  May  31,  1933 
,48  SUt.  108)  (Rept.  No.  1640).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
Hotise  Resolution  1214.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  15087,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  fvu-ther  amendment  of  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (Rept.  No.  1541).  Referred 
:a  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  CJommlttee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1215.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  S.  1166.  An  act  to  authorize 
the  SecreUry  of  Transportation  to  prescribe 
safety  standards  for  the  transportation  of 
:iatural  and  other  gas  by  pipeline,  and  for 
ther  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1542).  Referred 
;d  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1187.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
speaker  to  appoint  delegates  and  alternates 
to  attend  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion Conference  In  Geneva  (Rept  No.  1543). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  STEED:  Committee  of  conference.  H.R. 
:6488.  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments,  the 
E.xecutlve  Office  of  the  President,  and  certain 
independent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jtme  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes 
Rept.  No.  1544).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
liills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  EILBERG : 

H.R.  17759.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
.States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of 
the  interstate  traffic  In  firearms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 

HR.  17760.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  rights 
.md  obligations  of  the  civilian  employees  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 

iC6. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  17761.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  indemnity  pay- 
ments to  honey  producers  for  losses  sustained 
bv  reason  of  the  application  of  Government- 
approved  Insecticides  on  adjoining  cropland; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Bv  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.R.  17762.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of 
the  interstate  traffic  In  firearms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    MACDONALD    of    Massachu- 
setts: 
H.R.  17763.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of 


the  Interstate  traffic  in  firearms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  17764.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to 
provide  that  the  entire  cost  of  health  bene- 
fits under  such  act  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  17765    A   bill   to   protect   the   freedom 
of  choice  of  Federal  employees  In  employee- 
management  relations:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr  FASCELL: 
H.R.  17766.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Social  Sciences  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,    and    for    other    pvirposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R.  17767.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  a  White  House  Conference  on  llie 
Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ediicatloii  and  Labor. 

Bv  Mr  KINC;  of  Calilornia; 
H.R.  17768    A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962:    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  17769.  A  bill  to  amend  section  922  of 
title  18,  United  States  (2ode,  to  make  the  pro- 
visions of  such  .section  relating  to  handguns 
applicable    to    shotguns    and    rliles;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.    17770.   A  bill   to  restrict   the  mailing 
of  credit  cards;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr  TENZER: 
H.R.  17771.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of 
the  interstate  traffic  in  firearms:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ULLMAN: 
HR.  17772.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  Port  of 
Ctiscade  Locks,  Oregon,  a  certain  interest  In 
lands  In  the  State  of  Oregon  for  municipal 
purposes;  to  the  CJommlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
H.R.  17773.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  a  Federal 
law  enforcement  officer  to  detain  and  ques- 
tion a  person  tuspected  of  committing  a  Fed- 
eral crime;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  17774.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of 
the  Interstate  traffic  in  firearms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr,  GURNEY: 
H.R.  17775.  A  bill  to  proloiblt  the  invest- 
ment of  income  derived  from  certain  crimi- 
nal activities  In  any  business  enterprise  af- 
fecting Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  17776.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Act  to  prohibit  the  Investment  of  certain  in- 
come In  any  business  enterprise  affecting  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce;  to  the  CJom- 
mlttee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  17777.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Organized  Crime;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  17778.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  .'ict  of  1937  to  provide  for  cost- 
of-living    increa.«es    in    the    benefits    payable 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
BvMr  RODINO: 
HR.  17779.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of 
the  Interstate  traffic  in  firearms;  to  the  CJom- 
mlttee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ST.'KFroRD.  and  Mr.  SHRrvER)  : 
H.R.  17780.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Defense   to  pay   the   special   pay   authorized 


under  section  310  of  title  37,  United  States 
CJode,  to  certain  members  of  tlie  uniformed 
services  held  captive  in  North  Korea;  to  the 
tXimmlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PRAbER: 
H.R.  17781    A  bill  to  provide  temporary  au- 
thority to  expedite  procedures  for  consider- 
ation and  approval  of  projects  drawing  upon 
more  than  one  Federal  assistance  program,  to 
simplify  requirements  for  the  operation  of 
those   projects,   and    for   other    purposes;    to 
the  CJommlttee   on   Government   Operations. 
By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
H.R.  17782.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of 
the  interstate  traffic  in  firearms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON  (for  Inmself,  Mr. 
Hamilton,    Mr.     Brasco,     and     Mr. 
Broyhill  of  North  Carolina)  : 
H.R.  17783.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevailing  rate  en.ployees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment,   and    lor    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.R.  17784.  A  bill  to  establish  the  CJapitol 
Guide  and  Education  Service,  and  lor  other 
purposes;    to  the  CJommlttee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  17785  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  tlie 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  increases  In  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  CJommlttee  on  Ways  und 
Means. 

By   Mrs.   SULLIVAN    (for   herself.   Mr 
SMtiH    of    Iowa,    Mrs.*  Hansen    of 
Washington.    Mr.    Hicks.    Mr.    Wid- 
NALL,   Mr.  McDade,   Mr.  Waldie,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Garmatz,  Mr.  CrLVEB, 
Mr.  CoNTERS.  Mr.  .Schweiker,   Mrs 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Mc- 
Pall,  and  Mr.  Horton  )  : 
H.R.  17786.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pood  Stimp 
Act  of  1964.  ;vs  amended,  for  the  purposes  of 
authorizing     appropriations     for     the     fiscal 
years   ending   June   30,   1969.  June  30.    1970. 
June   30,    1971,   and   June   30,    1972,   and   for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  YOUNCr  (for  himself  and  Mr 
DE  LA  Garza)  : 
H  R.  17787.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  lor  P.-.dre  Island  "atlonal 
Seashore  In  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  17788.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of 
the  interstate  traffic  In  firearms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiclarv. 
By  Mr,  PHILBIN: 
H  R  17789.  A  bill   to  establish  a  national 
system  of  trails,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Bvrton  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr    BrsH,  Mr.  Cohelan,  Mr. 
EcKHARDT.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.    Evans    of    Colorado.    Mr     Gon- 
zalez,   Mr.    Leccett.    Mr     Moss,    Mr 
Price    of    Texas.    Mr     Roybal,    Mr. 
Ryan.  Mr.  SisK,  Mr.  Steicer  of  .A.rl- 
zona.    Mr.    Talcott.    Mr.    Teagtte   of 
California,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Walker, 
and  Mr,  Wiggins)  : 
H  J.  Res.  1299.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  annually  che  week 
including  September  15  and  16  as  National 
Hispanic  Heritage  Week:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiclarv. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 
H.J.  Res  1300  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  it  be  the  sense  of  CJongress  that  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  be  called  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  January 
1970,  to  be  planned  and  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
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to  assist  the  States  in  conducting  similar  con- 
ferences on  a^ng  prior  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging,  and  for  related  pur- 
poces;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas : 
H.J.  Res.  1301  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the  week 
Including  September  15  and  16  as  Nattonal 
Hispanic  Heritage  Week;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr     SNYDER     (for    himself.    Mr. 
CARTER,  Mr.  Nelsen.  Mr.  Covvger.  Mr. 
Derwinski,  Mr  Brotzman.  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Morton,  Mr.   Mathias  of  Cali- 
fornia.  Mr.   Pollock.   Mr.   Meskh^l. 
Mr.  Skubitz.  Mr    .\rends.  Mr    Bray. 
Mr.  M.MLLL\aD.  Mr.  Harsha.  Mr   Poff. 
Mr.  Wampler.  Mr    Langen.  Mr.  Del 
Clawson.   Mr.   Gerald   R.   Ford.   Mr. 
Bbock.  Mr  Clancy.  Mr  King  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Denney>  : 
H.J.  Res.  1302    Joint     resolution      to     au- 
thorize the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
designating  thp  week  of  October  13,  1968.  as 
Salute  to  Elsenhower  Week;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  ifndlclary 

By  Mr.  PATMAN : 
H.  Con.  Res.  787    Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  House  document  the  publication 
entitled  "Fascism  in  Action";    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.    Con.   Res.    788.   Concurrent   resolution 
creating  a  Joint  Committee  To  Investigate 
Crime:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD : 
H.  Con.  Res.  789.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express   the   sense   of   Congress  against  the 
persecution  of  Jews  In  Poland;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aflalrs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

residents,  which  was  presented  to  the  C!om- 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


June  11,  1968 
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MEMORL\LS 

Under  cla'ose  4  of  rule  XXII, 
349.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Mexi- 
co,   relative    to    welfare    payments    to    non- 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  17790.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Anlello 
DeSlmone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  17791.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Genua;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BATES: 

H  R.  17792.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Zoe 
loannldou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
oi;iry. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 

H.R.  17793.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Mat- 
teo  Scaduto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  17794.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Bosemarle  Huguette  Labus,  and  her  daugh- 
ter. Vivian  Labus;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H.R.  17795.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Luis  Hllarlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciarv. 

By  Mr.  IRWIN: 

H.R.  17796.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sal- 
vatore  Tortorlcl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 

H.R.  i7797.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlna 
Albins;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clarv. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

H.R.  17798.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
O.  Jlrles  Saleh;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

H.R.  17799.  A   bill    to   confer  U.S.   citizen- 
ship   posthumously    upon    James    F.    Weg- 
ener; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  17800.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlkolaoe 
Bougiotopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


H.R.  17801.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Seraflm  Panagopoulos  and  Mrs.  Johanna 
Panagopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  OTTINGER : 

H.R.  17802  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Cascone  and  his  wife.  Giovanna  Cascone;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  17803.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Noto  and  his  wife.  Maria  Pluchlno  Note;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  17804.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chun 
Myung  Bal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

H.R.  17805.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Diaoniasa 
Japco:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  17806.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carla 
(Chala)  Schleber.  Bibi  Schieber.  Mala 
Schleber.  and  U&a  Schleber;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 

H.R.  17807.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marin 
Clceric:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

339.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
board  of  supervisors,  county  of  San  Mateo, 
Calif.,  relative  to  welfare  payments  to  non- 
residents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

340.  Also,  petition  of  Mr.  Jerry  Robert 
Leon,  relative  to  redress  of  grievances:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv-ices. 

341.  Also,  petition  of  John  M.  Medelros. 
North  Adams.  Mass.,  relative  to  redress  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

342.  Also,  petition  of  William  Green,  Junc- 
tion City,  Oreg.,  and  others,  relative  to  World 
War  I  veterans  payments;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  PERCY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  11.  1968 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
step  in  resolving  any  critical  problem  is 
to  admit  its  existence  and  accept  some 
responsibility  for  its  solution.  In  response 
to  the  CBS  television  program  "Hunger 
in  America,"  State,  local,  and  Federal 
officials  are  beginning  this  process.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  articles 
from  Chicago's  American  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  These  articles  tell  the  story 
of  efforts  that  have  begun  to  define  and 
deal  with  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  my 
own  State  of  Illinois. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Untold  Number  of  Children  Go  Hungry 

IN  State 

(By  Maiden  Jones i 

Springfield,  III. — Many  children  are  be- 
ing admitted  to  Illinois  hospitals  for  treat- 
ment of  actute  malnutrition. 

Some  are  t.aken  to  hospitals  for  treatment 
of  physical  injuries  suffered  because  they  lit- 
erally collapsed  from  hunger. 


Others  are  admitted  for  treatment  of  acute 
cases  of  pneumonia  or  dysentery  brought  on 
by  malnutrition. 

Many  of  these  are  children  who  have  been 
declared  Ineligible  for  state  and  federal  food 
aid  programs. 

Others  attend  schools  which  do  not  accept 
free  federal  surplus  food  for  lunches,  or 
who  are  not  served  lunch  by  schools  because 
they  are  unable  to  pay  15  or  20  cents  for  a 
hot  meal 

State  officials,  hospital  authorities,  and 
medical  associations  in  Illinois  admit  that 
malnutrition  is  a  serious  problem  in  some 
areas  of  the  state,  particularly  in  the  south- 
ern counties. 

Edward  T.  Weaver,  director  of  the  Illinois 
department  of  children  and  family  services 
said: 

■'Government  agencies  require  all  sorts  of 
forms  for  reports  on  everything  from  gun- 
shot wounds  to  rape  and  venereal  diseases. 
but  nobody  is  interested  in  hearing  about 
children  who  are  admitted  to  hospitals  suffer- 
ing from  starvation." 

Weaver  said  some  children  admitted  to 
hospitals  for  treatment  of  broken  bones  may 
have  suffered  their  injuries  because  they 
collapsed  from  hunger. 

NO   report   REQL'IRED 

Many  of  the  children  treated  for  dysen- 
tery and  pneumonia  are  victims  of  malnu- 
trition which  brings  on  these  two  diseases, 
Weaver  said. 

He  noted  that  neither  doctors  nor  hospitals 
are  required  to  report  malnutrition  although 


it  is  diagnosed  as  the  primary  or  secondary 
cause  of  a  child's  illness. 

Weaver  said  that  many  of  the  estimated  27 
million  undernourished  Americans  identi- 
fied recently  by  testimony  before  the  House 
committee  on  "labor  and  education  "receive 
absolutely  no  aid  of  any  kind  from  hundreds 
of  aid  programs  administered  at  a  cost  ot 
millions  of  dollars." 

BLAME    U.S.    AGENCIES 

School  officials  and  state  agencies  lay  much 
of  the  blame  on  the  United  States  depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  and  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare,  accusing  them  of  "bureaucratic 
bullheadedness." 

Although  malnutrition  exists  in  the  state, 
the  first  step  has  yet  to  be  taken  to  attack 
the  problem. 

A  study  by  Chicago's  Amesican  and  the 
Better  Government  association  disclosed  that 
no  information  exists  about  the  incidence  o! 
malnutrition  In  Illinois. 

No  medical,  public  aid.  or  state  agency  is 
required  to  keep  records  on  malnutrition  or 
associated  diseases  with  it. 

PROBERS     ARE   FRUSTRATED 

In  the  current  investigation,  probers  were 
frustrated  at  every  turn  as  they  sought  to 
determine  the  extent  of  acute  hunger  which 
exists  among  school  and  pre-school  children. 

Nor  are  figures  available  on  the  number  of 
children  who  die  in  such  hospitals  from  star- 
vation, or  from  diseases  contracted  because 
of  malnutrition. 

Ray  Suddarth,  director  of  the  school  lunch 
program  in  the  office  of  Ray  Page,  state  su- 


perintendent of  public  instruction,  said: 

"We  know  there  are  a  lot  of  hungry  kids 
in  this  state  who  could  be  given  u  good  lunch 
If  we  could  only  send  the  20  cents  directly  to 
the  school  rather  than  to  the  parents.' 

In  southern  Illinois.  Suddarth  said,  "Even 
though  we  allow  20  cents  for  lunch  for  each 
child,  it  doesn't  reach  him." 

Harold  O.  Swank,  state  director  of  puoUc 
aid,  explained: 

"This  is  a  HEW  (department  of  health, 
education,  and  welfare)  situation.  That  gov- 
ernment agency  tells  us  we  must  pay  the 
money  directly  to  the  family,  and  not  to  the 
school  district  or  school. 

"I  do  know  some  children  in  Illinois  aren  t 
being  given  lunch  because  of  HEW  require- 
ments. And  in  my  opinion  the  only  plan  th.it 
will  work  is  one  that  will  automatically  give 
a  free  lunch  to  every  child." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  SYSTEMS  APPROACH  IN 
SOCIAL  LEGISLATION 


Illinois'  Shame 
A  man  who  gets  shot  or  ;i  woman  who  gets 
raped  on  a  Chicago  street  is  required  to  give 
hospitals  and  doctors  extensive  information 
about  the  circumstances.  But  In  Illinois,  an 
elementarv-school  child  can  be  taken  to  a 
hospital  bloated  with  hunger  and  maybe  dy- 
ing of  malnutrition,  and  who  cares?  No  one, 
it  seems. 

The  app.alling  fact  is  that  neither  doctors 
nor  liospitals  are  required  to  report  mal- 
nutrition, even  if  it's  diagnosed  as  a  primary 
or  secondary  cause  of  a  child's  illness.  The 
"battered-baby"  law— a  good  one— holds 
p,\rents  responsible  for  physical  abu.se  of  a 
child    But  hunger  evidently  doesn't  count. 

A  study  by  Chicago's  American  and  the 
Better  Government  .issociatlon  was  frus- 
trated by  the  lack  of  data,  but  It  did  turn  up 
an  incidence  of  malnutrition  and  related 
problems— particularly  in  the  downstate 
counties— of  serious  proportions.  Besides 
plain  hunger,  there  were  cases  of  dysentery 
and  pneumonia  brought  on  by  malnutrition, 
and  of  kids  who  were  injured  when  they 
fell— becau.se  they  were  too  weak  from 
hunger  to  stand  up. 

The  reason  so  manv  of  these  school  children 
po  hungrv  accordir.e  to  Harold  O.  Swank. 
=tate  director  of  public  aid.  is  that  his  agency 
is  forced  by  the  United  States  department  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare  to  pay  relief 
money  directly  to  recipients.  That  means 
money  goes  to  the  parents,  who  presumably 
don't  .dways  have  enough  left  to  give  to 
the  children  Food  stamps  are  issued  down- 
state,  but  not  to  the  schools  for  hot  lunches— 
nor  to  the  children. 

Furthermore,  many  officials  interviewed 
•;aid  that  powerful  lobbies  are  maintained  in 
Congress  and  the  state  legislature  by  doctors, 
pharmacists,  hospitals,  and  other  service 
groups  to  see  that  the  distribution  stays  just 
the  way  it  is- handed  out  directly  to  families, 
and  not  to  the  schools.  Swank  says  the  only 
way  to  see  that  every  child  is  fed  is  to  give  a 
part  of  the  money— 20  cents  a  lunch— direct- 
Iv  to  the  schools. 

Then  there's  the  United  States  department 
of  agriculture,  whose  head,  Orville  Freeman, 
hands  unspent  money  back  to  the  treasury 
by  the  millions  because  he  says  he  doesn't 
have  the  "authority"  to  spend  it  to  feed  the 
hungry. 

Three  state  agencies  are  concerned  deeply 
with  this  paradoxical  situation  in  which 
voung  people  go  hungry  when  there's  money 
to  leed  them.  Tliese  agencies  nre  the  depart- 
ment of  public  health,  the  department  of 
child  and  family  services,  and  the  department 
of  public  instruction. 

It  is  clearly  necessary  that  these  agencies 
do  two  things:  First,  find  out  what's  going 
on:  and  second,  do  something  about  it — spe- 
cifically, take  action  to  get  money  spent  prop- 
eriy  so  that  these  kids  can  eat.  If  the  federal 
agencies— HEW  and  agriculture — still  stand 
in  the  way,  the  state  agencies  can.  If  they 
wish,  make  enough  noise  to  be  heard  in 
Washington.  And  they'd  better  do  It. 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  11,  1968 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  several  years,  I  liave  become  in- 
creasingly impressed  with  the  value  of 
the  svstems  approach  as  a  tool  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  decisionmaking  by 
administrators    and    legislators    at    all 
levels  of  government.  The  .system.^  ap- 
proach is  not  the  millenium.  It  will  not 
produce  instant  remedies  to  all  ailments 
l)laguing  society,  but  it  can  enhance  the 
ability  of  responsible  public  .servants  to 
make'tntormed.  I'ational.  and  wise  choices 
among   alternative   means   to   desirable 
and  widely  shared  ends. 

My  belief  in  the  u.sefulne.ss  of  the  sys- 
tems approach  is  evidenced  in  the  follow- 
ing mea.sures  which  I  have  introduced  in 
this  Congress:  S.  467,  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Public  Management;  S.  3322, 
to  establish  within  Congress  an  Office 
of  Program  Anal.v.^i.s  and  Evaluation:  and 
an  amendment  added  by  the  Senate  to 
S.  355.  the  L.uislative  Reorganization 
Act  now  pending  in  the  other  body,  which 
would  authorize  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ences Service  to  acquire  automatic  data 
ijrocessing  machinery  to  enhance  its 
ability  to  accomplish  its  important  mis- 
sion of  m.eeting  the  growing  information 
requirements  of  Congress. 

These  and  other  worthy  measures  to 
emplov  the  systems  approach  as  a  means 
to  better  Government  decisionmaking 
are  discussed  in  an  informative  speech 
recently  delivered  by  Robert  L.  Chart- 
rand,  information  sciences  specialist  of 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Chartrands  speech  be  -printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Systems  Approach  in  Social  Legislation 
(Excerpts    from    a    presentation    before    the 
Sixth  Manneement  Conference  on  Market- 
ing m  the  Defense  Industries,  sponsored 
bv  Boston  College  and  the  Boston  Chapter 
of    the    American    Marketing    As-soclatlon, 
Boston,  Ma.^s..  May  23,  1968.  by  Robert  L. 
Chartrand,    information    sciences    special- 
ist, Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library 
of  Congress.  Washington.  D.C.) 
The  opportunitv  to  present  reflections  on 
the   important   topic   of   "The  Systems   Ap- 
proach to  Social  Problems"  affords  me  deep 
personal  satisfaction.  Although  our  civiliza- 
tion IS  con! routed  with  an  array  of  monu- 
mental problems  and   pressures,  we  possess 
the  ingenuity  and  industry  to  cope  with  the 
rntuation.  In  :•   cautionary  vein,  however,  it 
should  be  stated  that  as  yet  the  nation  has 
not  marshalled   Its  resources  sufficiently  to 
ensure  a  successful  result.  Part  of  the  prob- 
lem, it  feems  to  me.  is  In  man's  lessening 
communication  with  man. 

The  United  States  of  America  has  been  the 
scene  o£  numerous  and  continuing  inven- 
tions .  .  .  inventions  conceived  of  by  men  and 
in  many  cases  made  possible  by  the  power 
and  flexibility  of  modern  technology.  In  the 
process  of  innovation  lessons  are  learned, 
mistakes  are  made,  and  improved  procedures 
evolved.  Our  shortcoming  lies  in  the  ability 
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to  impart,  In  all  too  many  Instances,  the  key 
information  on  what  has  happened  to  other 
concerned  groups.  Tlie  result  is  noted  by  the 
late  J.  Robert  Oppenlieimer: 

"I  have  been  much  concerned  that  In  this 
world  of  change  and  scientific  growth,  we 
have  so  largelv  lost  the  ability  to  talk  with 
one  another,  to  Increase  and  enrich  oxu:  com- 
mon culture  and  understanding.  And  so  It  is 
that  the  public  sector  of  our  lives,  what  we 
hold  and  have  in  comn.on,  has  suffered,  as 
have  the  llliunlnation  of  the  arU.  the  deep- 
ening of  justice  and  virtue,  and  the  enabling 
power  of  ovir  common  discourse.  We  are  less 
men  for  this." ' 

The  leadership  of  this  nation— In  govern- 
ment industry,  and  the  academic  commu- 
nity—is aware  of  the  burgeoning  dUemmas 
caused  by  the  growing  size  and  complexity 
of  our  population  and  its  endeavors.  Not  only 
has  change  become  a  way  of  life,  taut  the 
demands  on  our  intellect  and  emotions  have 
altered.  Modern  technology  has  wrought 
changes  in  every  facet  of  our  existence:  the 
pattern  of  earning  a  living,  habits  of  recre- 
ation and  travel,  the  ■ways  in  which  we  com- 
municate and  Interrelate  with  others,  and 
our  intrinsic  ability  to  plan. 

Much  of  the  spectacular  progress  in  tech- 
nological advancement  during  the  past  three 
decades  has  occurred  In  the  areas  of  defense, 
space,     and     nuclear     energy     development. 
Management    science    became    a    recognized 
goal  and  was  accomplished  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent  by  many  Industrial  groups.  In 
support  of  improved   management   was  the 
sophistication     of     the     so-called     "systems 
approach"   A  concurrent  development  took 
place  in  the  conceptualization  and  produc- 
tion   of    automatic    data    processing    (ADP) 
equipment  and  related  man-machine  tech- 
niques.  These   better   tools   and    techniques 
placed  industry  in  a  better  position  to  per- 
form   its    often    unprecedented    tasks    more 
effectively.    Much    success    was    achieved    In 
these  areas  of  national  Interest,  and  many 
of  you  here  today  contributed  to  the  history- 
making  attainments. 

Today,  we  must  relate  to  a  new  series  of 
challenges.   Technology,    in    addition   to   Its 
Impressive    benefits,    also    has    caused    new 
problems.  Contemporary  America   is  a  land 
plagued  by  air  and  water  pollution,  trans- 
portation   inadequacies,    severe    disarrange- 
ments caused  bv  urban  renewal  and  expan- 
sion, and  other  equally  vital  problems.  Solu- 
tions must  be  found  which  are  both  realistic 
and  in  line  with  national  policies  and  goals. 
The  primary  objective  of  this  presentation 
will  be  to  discuss  the  role  of  the  Federal  Con- 
gress in  matching  the  technology  of  our  age 
with  the  problems  to  be  overcome.  Featured 
will  be  a  review  of  the  legislation  past  and 
present  and  the  committee  efforts  which  call 
out  the  use  of  systems  technology  In  alleviat- 
ing these  public  problems. 

The  legislative  decision-makers  of  the  1960 
decade  are  hard  pressed  to  perform  all  of 
their  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  whom 
they  represent.  The  member  of  Congress  must 
fulfill  three  basic  roles: 

(1)  As  a  legislator  responsible  for  render- 
ing judgment  on  international  and  national 
issues; 

(2)  As  the  prime  representative  of  his  dis- 
trict or  state,  concerned  with  the  welfare  and 
increased  prosperity  of  that  entity;  and 

(3)  As  an  ombudsman  of  sorts,  .accessible 
to  each  constituent  who  requires  service,  no 
matter  how  trivial  the  request. 

No  Congressman  pretends  prescience,  hut 
in  anticipation  of  certain  types  of  problems 
he  and  his  colleagues  can  establish  criteria 
for  evaluating  the  seriousness  of  a  new  prob- 
lem.  and  thev  can  attempt  to  characterise  the 
mechanisms" which  may  he  sufficient  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  future.  As  the  Con- 


:  Oppenheimer.  J.  Robert.  Reflections  on 
science  and  culture.  In  The  Colorado  Quar- 
teriy    V    X,  n,  2.  Autumn  1961.  p.  11.-118. 
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gress  has  become  aware  of  ADP  and  systems 
methodology.  It  has  started  to  discern  the  po- 
tential for  applying  some  of  the  proven  pro- 
cedures and  techniques  to  the  crises  which 
are  defying  traditional  solutions. 

The  alternative  approaches  available  to 
the  Congress  In  considering  legislation  which 
Is  designed  to  overcome  the  non-defense, 
non-space  problems  noted  earlier  oould  be 
suBunarlzed  In  this  fashion: 

(1)  Initiation  of  legislation  allowing  di- 
rect Federal  action,  or  some  form  of  joint 
effort,  through  grants-in-aid.  such  as  Is  pro- 
vided for  In  the  Scientific  Manpower  UtlUza- 
tlOQ  Act; 

(2)  Creation  of  a  special  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  status  quo  and 
recommending  explicit  further  action;  the 
suggested  National  Commission  on  Public 
Management  Is  symbolic  of  this  type  of 
mechanism; 

(3)  Support  for  a  given  position,  through 
the  holding  of  a  committee  hearings  or  the 
Joint  sponsorship  of  special  forums — perhaps 
at  the  regional,  state,  or  local  level — on  a 
particular  topic;  and 

(4)  Indirect  encouragement  of  sub-Fed- 
eral governmental  or  private  sector  groups 
through  personal  Intervention  by  Congres- 
sional personnel  or  observations  In  the  pub- 
lic media. 

Aa  the  Congressman  considers  these  possi- 
ble avenues  of  action,  he  must  simultane- 
ously assess  his  own  resources,  commitments. 
and  the  results  of  his  actions.  Here,  again, 
he  mvist  rely  upon  the  Information  provided 
by  his  staff  and  external  elements.  Often- 
times, he  may  request  that  Executive  Branch 
agencies  prepare  special  reports;  an  example 
of  this  might  be  selected  Information  on  a 
county  basis  generated  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  Also  available  to  him 
are  the  range  of  services  prortded  by  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  or  the  special  capabilities  resi- 
dent In  lobbyist  organizations  and  business 
or  university  groups.  The  demand  for  Infor- 
mation that  Is  tlnaely.  accurate,  complete 
and  relevant  Is  unremitting.  How  else  can 
the  Senator  or  Representative  keep  track, 
even  in  the  moet  cursory  way.  of  thoiisands 
of  bills  and  resolutions,  multiple  committee 
and  subcommittee  assignments,  and  count- 
less constituent  visits,  calls,  and  letters? 

The  socio-economic  problems  with  which 
Congress  must  grapple  often  are  related  to 
the  urbanization  of  our  society.  No  single 
problem  can  be  solved  Independently;  the 
complexities  of  the  urban  milieu  usually 
prevent  such  a  simple  step. 

Even  minimal  rumination  about  the  prob- 
lems posed  In  such  an  urban  envlrormen: 
will  lead  to  the  thought  that  positive  en- 
lightened, flexible  leadership  is  an  absolute 
prerequisite  If  solutions  are  to  be  found. 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  In  commenting  on  the 
transportation  problem  in  his  book  Megalop- 
olis Unbound,  underscored  the  Importance 
of  this: 

'The  Important  thing,  from  the  public- 
policy  point  of  view.  Is  that  there  be  some 
kind  of  coherent  public  leadership  to  co- 
ordinate these  multiple  efforts  and  encourage 
the  best  possible  combination  of  services  to 
assure  mobility  to  all  parts  of  the  Megalop- 
olis. At  the  very  least,  such  comprehensive 
leadership  should  aseure  that  alternatives 
are  not  denied  the  public  because  of  conflicts 
in  pubUc  policy."  • 

And  so  we  have  the  dual  tasks  of  public 
policy  formulation  and  authorization  of  the 
expenditure  of  tax  monies  which  are  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  lawmaker.  How 
can  the  systems  approach  aid  him  In  carry- 
ing out  these  tasks?  Can  the  creation  of 
large,  readily  accessible  data  bases  provide 
meaningful  support  to  the  harassed  member 
and  his  staff?  Could  ADP-orlented  models  be 
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constructed  which  would  allow  him  to  test 
In  advance  some  of  the  alternative  courses 
of  action?  While  these  options  are  only  in 
the  discussion  stage,  for  the  most  part,  at 
the  Federal  level,  there  is  significant  ac- 
tivity elsewhere  across  the  nation  as  indus- 
trial, university,  and  occasionally  govern- 
ment-supported groups  experiment  with  the 
systems  tools  and  techniques.  I  believe  it 
would  be  of  Interest  to  mention  a  few  such 
activities: 

( 1 )  "Use  of  Computers  in  the  Storage  and 
Retrieval  of  Severance  Effect  Information," 
a  study  by  Harold  H.  Taylor  and  Milton  C. 
Hallberg  of  the  Institute  for  Research  on 
Land  and  Water  Resources  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University  in  cooperation  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Highways 
and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  (U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce). 5  Automatic  data 
processing  is  an  important  element  of  this 
research  effort  as  it  is  employed  In  the  cor- 
relation of  highway  severance  case  data; 
multi-parameter  search  of  the  1.500  subject 
cases  is  featured. 

(2)  "Systems  Analysis  Techniques  &  Con- 
cepts for  Water  Resource  Planning  &  Man- 
agement." a  report  by  the  Technology  Plan- 
ning Center.  Inc.  for  the  State  of  Michigan 
under  a  grant  from  the  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration lUB.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development).*  Analogies  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Defense  systems 
practices  (e.g.,  modeling  and  simulation) 
and  water-oriented  examples  are  well  chosen 
and  enhance  understanding  of  the  technique 
transfer. 

(3i  "Concepts  of  an  Urban  Management 
Information  System,"  a  report  to  the  City 
of  New  Haven.  Connecticut,  by  the  Ad- 
vanced Systems  Development  Division  of  the 
IBM  Corporation.'  This  study  examines  the 
organization,  components,  and  intra-system 
lines  of  action  within  an  urban  management 
information  system.  Detailed  descriptions  of 
system  programs,  data  file  characteristics, 
and  user  patterns  axe  accompanied  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  function  of  ADP.  expressed 
In  terms  of  urban  problems  and  service 
needs  and  the  delineated  problems  which 
must  be  mastered  by  management. 

( 4 )  "A  Computer  Based  Building  Cost  Anal- 
ysis and  Design  System."  a  report  con- 
ducted through  flnanclng  from  the  Low- 
Income  Housing  Demonstration  Program 
( U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment) and  The  North  Carolina  Fund.' 
The  study  describes  an  ADP-supported  cost- 
analysis  and  design  system  for  low-Income 
housing  being  developed  with  the  objective 
of  providing  dwellings  that  will  meet  a  given 
quality  standard  with  a  minimum  cost  out- 
lay. 

The  Federal  government.  In  addressing 
many  of  these  problems  in  the  public  do- 
main, Is  working  more  and  more  with  state 
and  local  groups.  The  Model  Cities  Program, 
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for  example.  Involves  governmental  groups 
at  the  national,  regional,  and  local  levels. 
and  eventually  will  encompass  150  cities. 
Action  haa  been  undertaken  to  establish,  in 
a  series  of  phases,  a  City  Demonstration 
Agency  information  system  capable  of  col- 
lecting, formatting,  "transmitting,  storing, 
processing,  and  retrieving  selected  narrative 
and  statistical  data  on  societal  problem 
areas. 

One  of  the  chief  concerns  of  the  nation's 
leadership  centers  on  the  problem  of  over- 
lapping jurisdictions  and  their  acting  as 
an  impediment  to  progress.  In  many  metro- 
politan areas,  special  authorities  are  being 
established.  The  Boston  area  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  progressive  action  necessary 
to  meet  the  new  problems.  Here,  the  resident 
not  only  has  a  city  government,  but  is  "gov- 
erned" ijy  the  Metropolitan  District  Commis- 
sion, the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority,  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authority, 
and  numerous  other  commissions  and  boards. 

And  so  we  have  seen  that  sub-Federal 
groups  are  moving  to  counter  the  crises  of 
our  times  through  the  imaginative  use  of 
technology  and  the  creation  of  more  effective 
political  entities.  At  the  Federal  level,  also, 
the  concern  and  awareness  are  resulting  in 
concrete  projxisals  to  alleviate  the  mounting 
tide  of  problems.  A  nucleus  of  piendlng  les;ts- 
lation.  carefully  conceived  and  of  sufficient 
merit  to  gain  bi-partisan  support,  is  calline 
for  the  creation  of  mechanisms  which  will 
examine  the  status  quo  and  undertake  bold 
"pilot  projects"  from  which  the  decision- 
makers can  gain  useful  information  about 
the  efficacy  of  the  systems  approach.  A  brief 
discussion  of  certain  bills  and  resolutions  in- 
troduced In  the  90th  Congress  will  be  im- 
portant to  the  fulfillment  of  the  goals  of  this 
presentation. 

Among  the  members  of  Congress  most  In- 
volved in  the  application  of  logical  (I.e.,  sys- 
tems) analysis  to  social  problems  is  Senator 
Walter  F.  Mondale.  who  has  stressed  In  hla 
"Full  Opportunity  and  Social  Accounting 
Act"  that  the  proposed  system  of  social 
evaluation  would: 

(1)  Sharpen  our  quantitative  knowledge  of 
social  needs. 

(2)  Allow  us  to  measure  more  precisely  our 
progress  toward  our  social  objectives. 

(3)  Help  us  to  evaluate  efforts  at  all  levels 
of  government. 

(4)  Help  us  to  determine  priorities  among 
competing  social  programs. 

(5)  Encourage  the  development  and  assess- 
ment of  alternative  courses  without  waitlns; 
until  some  one  solution  had  belatedly  been 
proven  a  failure.' 

Several  legislators  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  Introduced  bills  urging  the 
use  of  "objective,  scientific,  and  empirical 
analysis"  '  in  evaluating  all  Federal  programs 
and  activities.  The  mechanism  in  this  legis- 
lation: an  Office  of  Program  Analysis  and 
Evaluation. 

Another  recommended  mechanism,  and  in 
this  instance  designed  to  perform  a  different 
series  of  functions,  is  the  proposed  National 
Commission  on  Public  Management.  Origi- 
nated by  Representative  F.  Bradford  Morse, 
the  objective  of  the  new  Commission  would 
be  twofold: 

(1)  to  collect  and  analyze  information 
about  the  application  of  systems  techniques 
to  nondefense.  non&pace,  public  problems, 
and 
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(2)  to  develop  programs  which  would  use 
theee  techniques  to  solve  specific  problems." 
More  than  fifty  Representatives  formally 
supported  this  propoeal  (H.R.  20  and  other 
bills)  while  In  the  Senate,  more  than  a 
dozen  members  endorsed  S.  467,  which  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Hugh  Scott.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  Commission  would 
be  a  "working"  one,  with  Its  membership 
made  up  of  representatives  from  Industry, 
labor,  government,  and  the  universities. 

Another  approach  to  the  same  problem 
was  Initiated  by  Senator  Qaylord  Nelson, 
who  has  concentrated  on  using  systems 
analysis  and  systems  engineering  In  effect- 
ing optimum  utilization  of  the  nation's  sci- 
entific and  engineering  manpower  in  solving 
public  problems.  In  S.  430,  Senator  Nelson 
provides  for  grants-ln  aid  to  the  states.  Both 
his  and  the  Morse- Scott  proposals  underscore 
the  crltlcallty  of  private  and  public  sector 
support  for  th^  programs  and  projects  which 
must  be  undertaken  11  the  nation  is  to  sur- 
vive and  flourish.  The  merger  of  the  two  ap- 
proaches Into  a  single  bill  now  Is  being  dis- 
cussed by  the  principals,  since  there  Is  total 
agreement  on  the  vital  nature  of  the  legis- 
lation and  It  Is  not  deemed  a  partisan  issue. 
Systems  methodology  and  automatic  data 
processing  have  been  Identified  by  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  as  essential  elements 
of  a  proposed  Information  service  system  for 
states  and  localities.  In  S.  J.  Res.  110,  he 
notes  the  role  of  modem  technology  In  ex- 
pediting the  exchange  of  priority  project 
data,  and  points  out  that: 

"Scientific  advances  in  computer  and  In- 
formation retrieval  technology  represent  a 
major  new  capability  which  may  have  Im- 
portant applications  to  the  development  of  a 
modem  intergovernmental  Information  sys- 
tem," 

Certain  Congressional  committees  and  sub- 
committees also  have  refiected  an  awareness 
of  the  role  of  ADP  and  systems  analysis  in 
their  deliberations.  The  House  Subcommittee 
on  Science,  Research,  and  Development  has 
urged  the  utilization  of  the  Innovative  tech- 
niques and  procedures  in  coping  with  en- 
vironmental pollution.  Critical  comments  on 
the  minimal  budgetary  support  for  research 
and  development  In  the  new  problem  areas. 
Including  the  use  of  systems  technology,  ap- 
pear in  the  committee  documentation  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Tech- 
nical Programs. 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  impact  of  systems 
technology  has  been  acknowledged  by  many 
elements  of  the  nation's  legislature.  The 
members  continue  to  seek  orientation  re- 
garding the  new  tools  and  technique*.  A 
number  of  special  seminars  and  sympoala 
has  provided  an  opportunity  for  Senators, 
Representatives,  and  Congressional  staff  i)er- 
sonnel  to  learn  more  about  automatic  data 
processing,  systems  analysis,  and  related 
topics.  At  a  recent  Brookings  Institution 
seminar  entitled  "Computer  Applications  to 
the  Legislative  Process,"  nineteen  Repre- 
sentatlvess  from  both  political  parties  met  to 
discuss  their  Information  needs  and  the  role 
which  ADP  and  the  systems  approach  might 
play  In  the  future. 

Whether  In  the  Department  of  Defense  en- 
vironment or  In  the  relatively  uncharted 
areas  of  urban  dilemmas,  the  resources  of 
the  entire  nation  must  be  brought  to  bear. 
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The  private  sector  has  impressive  experience 
and  a  strong  Interest  in  applying  to  public 
problems  of  any  kind  the  power  of  tech- 
nology. I  ask  you  here  today  to  stretch  the 
horizons  of  your  thinking,  to  delve  Into  the 
backlog  of  your  training  and  project  ex- 
periences, and  to  make  available  to  your  na- 
tion the  versatility  and  freshness  of  your 
thinking.  Modern  technology  has  helped 
make  this  nation  great.  All  of  us  have  bene- 
fitted from  its  contributions.  But,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  future  often  will  dwarf  the  prob- 
lems with  which  we  are  now  familiar. 

In  the  volume  Tlie  Year  2000,  an  Insight 
Into  the  future  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
need  for  a  more  ordered  society: 

"Greater  wealth  and  improved  technology 
give  us  a  wider  range  of  alternatives;  but 
once  an  alternative  has  been  choeen,  much 
regulation  and  imposed  order  Is  needed  Thus 
with  geometric  Increase  in  the  complexity 
and  organization  of  modern  life,  correepond- 
ing,  even  If  not  directly  proportional,  in- 
creases in  the  scope  and  complexity  of  human 
and  organizational  controls  will  become  nec- 
essary." '' 

The  aura  and  evidences  of  changes  are  all 
about  us.  Those  of  us  liere  today  share  a  re- 
sponsibility for  disciplining  our  plans  and 
day-to-day  endeavors  to  encompass  the  in- 
novations of  our  time.  The  traaltlonal  goals 
of  the  nation  still  are  paramount:  orcserva- 
tlon  of  our  national  security  and  continued 
improvement  in  the  standard  of  living  for 
all  the  people.  We  possess  the  intellect,  the 
ingenuity,  the  Industry  to  attain  these  goals. 
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HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  11,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  and  the  Nation  are  still  in  a  state 
of  shock  resulting  from  the  horrible 
death  of  our  colleague.  Senator  Robert 
F.  Kennedy,  In  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  last 
•week. 

I  have  heard  much  said  and  have  seen 
many  words  written  about  this  tragic 
event,  which  is  not  yet  a  week  past,  but 
few  expressions  have  been  sounder  than 
the  thoughts  contained  in  an  editorial 
in  the  News  and  Courier.  Charleston, 
S.C,  on  Saturday.  June  8.  1968,  under 
the  title  "For  Peace  at  Home." 

Editor  Thomas  R.  Waring  .suggests 
that  this  Nation's  leaders  have  an  obU- 
gation  to  openly  discourage  the  militant 
and  often  violent  protests,  marches,  and 
demonstrations  we  are  seeing  today  in 
favor  of  a  return  to  the  traditional  con- 
cept of  personal  and  individual  respon- 
sibility which  made  this  country-  great. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
each  of  us  must  assume  a  personal  re- 
sponsibility to  address  ourselves  to  res- 
toration of  peace  in  our  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  entered  in  the 
extension  of  remarks  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


For  Peace  at  Home 
As  mourners  gathered  early  yesterday 
outside  St  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New 
York  Citv  to  pav  tribute  to  the  murdered 
.Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  some  of  them  were 
singing  what  an  announcer  called  "civil 
rights  songs".  The  announcer  noted  that  Sen. 
Kennedy  himself  used  to  lead  the  singing 
of  this  music,  also  called  "songs  of  pro- 
test", to  show  his  sympathy  with  the  poor, 
I  lie  discontented  and  the  oppressed. 

Best  known  of  the  songs,  we  suppose,  is 
"We  Shall  Overcome" — an  old  spirtuaj  re- 
written with  words  to  suit  theee  turbulent 
limes.  The  song  was  sung  first  in  a  social 
protest  movement  a  score  of  years  ago  in 
Columbus  Street  in  Charleston,  a  few  blocks 
from  our  publishing  plant,  during  a  tobacco 
workers'  strike. 

Who  is  meant  by  "we"— and  whom  are 
■we"  to  overcome?  The  origin  of  this  song 
was  religious.  The  meaning  was  that  faith 
in  the  Lord  would  enable  humble  men  to  en- 
dure the  troubles  of  mortal  life  and  win 
spiritual  triumph  in  the  end  The  song  has 
been  transformed  to  me-n  that  cerUiin  citi- 
zens bv  sheer  weight  of  numbers  will  force 
their  way  on  other  citizens,  not  to  reach 
heaven,  but  to  gain  something  for  them- 
selves here  and  now.  The  implication  is  that 
normal  democratic  processes  .ire  not  enough 
to  insure  justice,  and  that  ireedom  to  pur- 
sue happiness  should  become  a  guarantee 
that   the  pursuit  shall  be  successful. 

In  Washington,  where  Sen  Kennedy  will  be 
taken  for  burial  today  with  his  brother  in 
Arlington  Cemetery,  spokesmen  from  Resur- 
rection City  announced  a  holiday  from  de- 
monstrating till  after  the  ceremonies  They 
oould  do  their  people  and  the  nation  at  large 
great  service  by  packing  up  and  returning 
home  as  a  gesture  of  reconciliation. 

President  Johnson's  commission  to  explore 
violence  need  look  no  further  than  the 
shantytown  on  the  Potomac  lor  one  of  the 
sources  of  emotional  Imbalance  In  America 
todav. 

The  Congress,  too,  is  being  implored  to  pass 
more  stringent  gun  control  laws,  as  though  a 
law  can  calm  the  passion  In  a  human  breast 
Instead  of  generating  more  power  i)layE  and 
louder  protests,  demonstrations,  marches  and 
angry  pronouncements,  Amerlcan.s   in  every 
walk"  of   life  should  consider  in   this  period 
of   mourning   a   peaceful   memorial   for   the 
Kennedys.   Instead   of   dividing   people   into 
classes — the  rich,  the  poor  and  the  "middle 
class" — leaders  of  the  Republic  and  their  fol- 
lowers should  encourage  the  traditional  con- 
cept of  personal  .ind  individual  responsibility 
Mobilization  of  competing  classes  is  bound 
to  breed  conflict.  Earlier  In  the  hUtory  of  the 
countrv,  It  was  said  that  every  American  Is 
a  king  In  raising  public  figures  to  thrones  of 
power,  our  people  have  come  to  expect  too 
much  from  rulers  and  from  candidates  for 
political   office.    In   their   frustration,   angry 
citizens  turn  to  violence  In  the  streets.  Out 
of    this    violent    soil,    fertilized    by    sinister 
forces  that  cultivate  dissension  an\-where  in 
the  world,  comes  the  evil  fruit  of  hatred  and 
the  bitter  taste  of  death. 

In  mourning  for  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  let  up 
pray  for  an  end  to  hatred  of  any  man  or 
group  of  men.  and  a  return  of  understanding 
and  compassion  among  a  great  and  generous 
people. 


VIETCONG  MURDER  GERMAN 
HUMANITARIANS 


HON. 


"Kahn.  Herman  and  Anthony  J.  Wiener. 
The  Year  2000.  New  York.  The  MacMlllan 
Company,  1967,  p.  346. 


JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotnsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1968 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  Amer 
leans  fully  realize  the  humanitarian 
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trlbutions  of  our  free  German  allies — 
as  fellow  free  men  in  the  war  against 
tyrannical  Communist  aggression. 

I  include  the  report  of  the  sadistic 
murder  of  five  German  allies  from  free 
Germany  by  the  Red  Vietcong  terror- 
ists as  reported  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
German  OflBcial  Government  for  May  17. 
as  follows: 

ViETCON'c  Murder  German  Diplomat 

Baron  Hasso  Rudt  von  CoUeaberg.  the 
young  flrst  secretary  at  the  German  Embassy 
In  Saigon,  was  found  dead  wlih  hla  hands 
bound  In  a  Saigon  street.  He  had  apparently 
been  shot  in  the  head  by  Vietcong  t«rrorlsts 
In  one  of  their  attaclts  on  the  city.  Recently 
four  German  doctors  were  also  murdered  by 
the  Vietcong  while  performing  humanitarian 
duties. 


TEACHERS    IN    POLITICS: 
LARGER  ROLES 


THE 


HON:  JtALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  11,  1968 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  as 
never  before  in  our  history  teachers  are 
assuming  greater  roles  in  the  politics  of 
ova  Nation.  I  am  in  favor  of  this  new 
posture  and  encourage  this  activity 
which  I  feel  can  only  serve  to  strengthen 
us. 

On  April  5.  1968.  Dr.  T.  M.  Stinnett, 
visiting  professor  of  education  in  the 
graduate  college  of  Texas  A.  &  M.  Uni- 
versity, spoke  before  the  NEA  Citizen- 
ship Committee  teachers-in-politics  din- 
ner here  in  Washington.  DC.  Dr.  Stin- 
nett's speech,  entitled  "Teachers  in 
Politics:  The  Larger  Roles,"  deals  with 
this  new  role  of  the  Nation's  educators, 
and  I  commend  the  reading  of  this 
speech  to  my  colleagues. 

According  to  Dr.  Stinnett: 

NEA  and  Its  members  must  do  more  than 
faithfully  observe  the  dictates  of  its  charter 
to  elevate  the  character  and  advance  the 
Interests  of  the  profession  of  teaching  and 
to  promote  the  cause  of  education  In  the 
United  States.  NEA  and  Its  members  also 
must  concern  themselves  with  the  complex 
and  disturbing  economic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal Issues,  as  well  as  the  educational  prob- 
lems of  our  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Teachers   in    Politics:    The   Larger   Roles 
(By  T.  M.  Stinnett,  visiting  professor  of  edu- 
cation. In  the  graduate  college.  Texas  A.  & 
M.  University,  before  the  NEA  Citizenship 
Committee      teachers-in-politics      dinner. 
Washington.  DC.  April  5.   1968) 
As  one  who  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
know   intimately   of  the   long   and   arduous 
struggle  of  the  Citizenship  Committee,  often 
In   the   face  of   Inertia  and   Inditference,   to 
rouse  the  giant  that  Is  the  teaching  profes- 
sion to  its  rights.  Its  responsibilities,  and  its 
accoimtabillties.  I  would  be  derelict  If  I  did 
not    congratulate    the    Committee    on    its 
achievements.    It«    posture    today    is    vastly 
different  from  that   it  enjoyed,  or  suffered, 
only  a  few  years  ago.  The  concept,  then,  all 
too  often,  among  honest  and  sincere  educa- 
tors was  that  its  efforts  were  far-out  leftish. 
And    often    Its    proponents    were    viewed    as 
radicals  and  as  agitators. 

I  remember  vividly,  sitting  on  the  stage 
at  one  of  Its  clinics.  The  subject  under  dis- 
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cusslon  was  the  right  of  teachers  to  partici- 
pate in  school  board  elections.  A  superin- 
tendent sitting  by  me.  whispered  into  my 
ear,  "My  board  members  hope  tliat  our 
teachers  would  participate  and  oppose  them. 
This  would  guarantee  their  reelection." 

This  was  said  as  a  sneer — a  sneer  at  the 
presiuned  imjKJtence  of  teachers  in  the 
political  arena.  I  hope  he.  and  his  board 
members,  are  now  wiser  and  repentant  peo- 
ple. I  know  they  are  wiser,  because  two  years 
after  this  incident,  teachers  did  oppose  the 
reelection  of  two  board  members  and 
soundly  defeated  them.  As  for  the  repent- 
ance. I  have  no  knowledge.  But  I  surmise 
not.  Such  mindsets  don't  change  easily. 

On  this  occasion  and  on  this  subject.  I 
shall  speak  with  a  sense  of  humility.  I  can- 
not pretend  to  speak  with  expertise  on  the 
techniques  and  processes  of  political  action. 
I  can  only  seek  to  identify  the  areas  of  great 
need  for  the  involvement  of  the  teachers  of 
this  nation.  Besides,  the  Citizenship  Com- 
mittee has  reproduced  and  widely  distrib- 
uted an  elaboration  of  a  series  of  eight  prin- 
ciples, developed  by  knowledgeable  people, 
dealing  with  the  techniques  of  political 
action. 

I  have  the  impression  that  we  may  con- 
tinue to  exert  too  much  of  otir  efforts  in  the 
political  arena  to  establishing  firmly  the 
right  of  teachers  to  participate.  This  Is 
tinderstandable  in  the  light  of  our  traditions. 
But  this  milestone  has  been  passed.  The 
right  is  established,  as  a  general  rule;  ex- 
cept In  Isolated  cases,  there  is  no  longer  any 
substantive  resistance  to  the  exercising  of 
this  right,  or  any  serious  argument  about  it. 
Tlierefore.  I  shall  spend  ;ittle  time  in  re- 
hashing the  past,  in  repeating  the  old  shib- 
boleths and  the  old  arguments.  The  near- 
peon  status  of  teachers  throughout  the  most 
of  our  history  is  gone.  It  is  time  we  were 
done  with  that  history,  and  time  we  turned 
to  the  promise  of  our  relatively  new  posture. 

I  suggest  that  our  big  problem  is  now 
what  do  we  do  with  this  right?  What  are  to  be 
its  empliases?  How  can  future  efforts  be 
channeled  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  all 
politics,  the  welfare  of  the  nation? 

Somewhere  in  the  first  lecture  of  this 
series,  I  said  that  NEA:  ".  .  .  must  do  more 
than  faithfully  observe  the  dictates  of  its 
charter  to  elevate  the  character  and  advance 
the  interests  of  the  profession  of  teaching  and 
to  promote  the  cause  of  education  in  the 
United  States.  It  must  concern  itself  with 
the  complex  and  disturbing  economic,  social, 
and  political  issues,  as  well  as  the  educa- 
tional problems  of  our  people.  It  is  no  longer 
enough  for  the  NEA  to  adopt  pious  resolu- 
tions on  the  crucial  problems  of  the  time; 
it  must  become  aggressively  involved  in  the 
solution  of  those  problems."  ' 

This  dictum  applies  with  equal  force  to 
organized   teachers  everywhere. 

If  the  enthusiastic  surge  of  teachers  to 
exercise  this  fundamental  right.  Is  to  con- 
centrate solely  upon  our  own  special  group 
Interests,  If  it  Is  to  stop  this  side  of  the 
objective  of  a  better  America,  then  we  have 
succeeded  only  in  creating  another  pressure 
group. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  pressure 
groups;  they  are  an  Integral  i>art  of  a  free 
society.  But  I  want  to  explore  the  thesis  that 
there  are  still  larger  roles  for  teachers'  po- 
litical action.  Any  dynamic  movement  en- 
counters and  conquers  a  succession  of  hori- 
zons. We  must  look  to  the  horizons  beyond. 

The  areas  to  which  it  seems  to  me,  teachers 
must  address  their  political  action,  if  the 
cause  of  education  is  to  be  served  and  the 
cause  of  the  nation  Is  to  be  served,  are: 

1.  The  consolidation  and  strengthening  of 
the  emerging  movement  to  make  teachers  a 
powerful  force  in  the  political  life  of  the 
nation. 
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'  T.  M.  Stinnett.  "Golden  Years  Upcom- 
ing? Maybe."  The  Journal  of  Teacher  Ed- 
ucation. Vol.  18.  Pall  1967,  pp.  363-78. 


2.  The  aggressive  mobilization  of  this 
power  to  effect  the  further  democratization 
of  our  professional  associations. 

3.  The  complete  dedication  of  teachers  to 
the  larger  role  of  moving  this  nation  forward 
to  the  moral  grandeur  of  which  it  is  capable, 
and  which  has  been  Its  sustaining   iream. 

I.    THE    PAROCHIAL    CONSIDERATIONS 

I  Will  dwell  on  our  parochial  interests  and 
the  political  action  to  secure  them  only  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that  there  is  a  major 
sweep  invitingly  before  us  for  action.  Stated 
as  a  generalization,  we  must  fight  to  secure 
legislation  that  will  enable  us  ta  become  a 
self-determining,  self-propelling  profession, 
in  charge  of  managing  and  directing  our 
own  house.  The  current  and  growing  turmoil 
in  teaching  with  the  growing  resort  to  sanc- 
tions and  strikes  is.  I  think,  a  direct  con- 
commltant  of  our  inertias  of  the  past. 

The  teaching  profession  must  launch  an 
irresistible  nation-wide  campaign  for  state 
legislation  vesting  in  it  the  powers  to  deter- 
mine those  to  be  admitted  to  practice,  the 
conditions  of  continued  practice,  and  those 
to  be  expelled  from  practice.  Such  legisla- 
tion goes  under  various  names— Professional 
Practices  Acts,  F>rofesslonal  Standards  Acts, 
etc.  Personally,  I  like  the  nomenclature  being 
used  in  proposed  legislation  In  California — 
"Professional  Responsibilities  and  Accounta- 
bilities Act."  Whatever  the  nomenclature, 
the  purpose  Is  to  vest  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, by  law.  the  right  to  set  the  stand- 
ards for  selection,  preparation,  licensure, 
.admission  to  the  profession,  professional 
growth  requirements,  codes  of  practice,  i.nd 
disciplining  of  the  membership. 

This  we  must  do.  The  greatest  single  fail- 
ure, in  my  opinion,  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion is  that  we  have  only  nibbled  at.  plnved 
around  the  edges  of  this  business  of  running; 
our  own  business. 

Recently,  I  was  asked  to  appear  before  a 
class  of  about  50  senior  teacher  education 
students  at  my  university.  The  first  question 
fired  at  me  was:  "What  Is  the  cause  of  all 
these  teacher  strikes,  unrest,  and  militancy?" 

My  reply:  There  is  a  complex  of  causes. 
But  the  basic  one  Is  that  your  counterparts 
of  past  years — the  graduating  teachers — 
were  indifferent  to  their  professional  respon- 
sibilities. They  assumed  that  it  didn't  mat- 
ter whether  they  joined  with  their  colleagues 
to  demand  better  conditions  for  teachers  and 
for  education.  If  they  thought  about  it  at 
all,  they  thought  this  obligation  belonsed 
to  that  nebulous  entity  called  the  Public;  or 
that  all  things  would  be  added  unto  then: 
Just  because  they  were  teachers,  by  benevo- 
lent legislatures.  Or  they  thotight.  let  some- 
body else  do  it.  We  are  now  reaping  the 
whirlwind  of  that  vast  withdrawal  from 
reality  by  teachers;  that  mass  retreat  into 
non-commitment  and  non-involvement. 

And  X  said  to  this  group  of  yotingsters, 
I  predict  that  you  will  go  out  and  do  the  same 
thing — gripe  about  salaries,  gripe  about 
being  kicked  about  by  local  mores,  gripe 
about  being  ignored  in  policy  making,  rather 
than  join  with  your  colleagues  to  correct 
these  conditions,  rather  than  F>ay  a  few  dol- 
lars in  membership  dues.  And  at  this  point. 
I  add  here  another  observation.  Teacher  ed- 
ucation Institutions  are  doing  all  too  little 
about  orientating  their  students  to  profes- 
sional responsibilities.  Some  of  them  are  do- 
ing absolutely  nothing.  What  other  pro- 
fession would  tolerate  this  neglect? 

Wha'  we  are  now  beholding  is  the  up- 
surge of  a  younger  group  of  teachers  who 
are  determined  to  rectify  the  adverse  effects 
of  the  non-Involvement  of  their  anceetral 
colleagues.  They  are  young  enough  and 
sensitive  enough  to  today's  conditions  to 
know  that  they  shall  have  to  do  for  them- 
selves what  their  colleagues  of  the  past 
depended  upon  public  benevolence  to  do  for 
them.  Other  professions  learned  this  reality 
of  life  years  ago. 

Many  years  ago,  I  wrote  a  paraphrase  of 
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Alfred    White   Northhead's    famous    dictum. 
It  read  as  follows: 

"In  the  conditions  of  modem  life,  the  rule 
is  absolute:  The  Profession  which  does  not 
value  its  freedom,  its  right  to  professional 
status,  its  right  of  self  determination,  is 
doomed.  Not  all  your  heroism,  not  all  your 
social  charm,  not  all  yovu-  wit,  not  all  your 
fragmented  and  sporadic  gains  can  move 
back  the  finger  of  fate.  Today  we  maintain 
ourselves  in  a  precarious  in-between  jjosi- 
tlon.  half  in  and  half  out  of  a  professional 
posture.  Tomorrow,  because  of  our  inertia, 
the  enticing  blandishments  of  quick  and 
easy  victories  will  have  moved  ahead  yet  one 
more  step  toward  submission  to  a  monolithic 
power.  There  will  then  be  no  appeal  from  the 
Judgment  which  will  be  pronounced  on  the 
uncommitted  profession."' 

Eleven  states  have  now  enacted  profes- 
.slonal  practices  laws;  a:id  18  additional  ones 
have  proposed  drafts  ready  for  submission 
to  their  state  legislatures  » 

Also  we  must  seek  state  legislation  vesting 
in  the  profession  the  rights  to  participation 
in  policy  making  and  to  negotiate  profes- 
sional working  conditions. 

Presently,  there  is  legislation  in  about  15 
states.  There  must  be  spelled  out  in  law  In 
every  state  the  right  of  teachers  to  such 
negotiation  and  the  procedures  .set  forth  in 
such  categorical  terms  tliat  there  can  be  no 
quibbling  over  the  meaning.  Eventually, 
such  negotiation  in  large  measure  is  actu- 
ally going  to  take  place  M  the  state  level. 
Especially  is  this  going  to  be  true  of  salaries 
and  fringe  benefits. 

Moreover,  we  must  seek  state  legislation 
vesting  In  the  profession  the  right  to  negoti- 
ate the  remuneration  of  its  members,  in- 
cluding fringe  benefits.  In  fact.  I  believe  the 
time  is  coming,  and  soon,  when  there  will 
be  a  nation-wide  basic  tenclier  .'alarv  sched- 
ule, jointly  financed  by  the  federal,  state, 
and  local  governments.  But  negotiation  of 
the  in.plementation  of  this  b.asic  schedule 
wWl  remain  at  the  state  level.  We  need  to  get 
ready  for  this  development. 

.\lthough  there  are  tenure  and  continuing 
contract  laws  in  some  45  states,  these  laws 
are  often  vague  and  ambivalent  .Some  are 
permissive  only.  To  me.  the  frequency  and 
the  nature  of  the  mistreatment  of  teachers 
throughout  th!s  country  has  been,  -..nd  is, 
appalling.  No  profession  can  tolerate  such 
arbitrary  and  unilateral  treatment  of  Its 
members  that  occur  almost  dally  Fiomewhere, 
without  diminishing  its  stature  and  without 
bemeanlng  its  calling.  Here  is  a  prime  goal 
for  political  action  by  teachers  in  the  future. 
Seek  simple,  clear  legislation,  spelling  out 
the  rights  of  teachers  and  spelling  out  step 
by  step  the  causes  and  the  due  process  to  be 
observed  In  dismL-^sals.  While  I  have  sup- 
ported with  all  my  he.irt  the  DuShane  Fund 
for  Teachers  Rights— and  I  .'=till  support  it 
on  a  much  larger  basis — as  a  companion  to 
it.  we  must  have  better  legislation  so  that 
the  number  of  cases  requiring  intervention 
of  the  professional  associations  rapidly 
diminishes. 

If  we  attempt  to  gain  these  ends  bv  sit- 
ting and  waiting  for  action  by  others— with 
the  thought  that  those  who  sit  and  wait  also 
serve — that  Is  precisely  what  we  will  get — 
action  by  others,  vesting  these  powers  in 
other  groups  than  the  teaching  profession. 

n.  DEMOCBACY  IN   PROFESSIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  second  of  our  ptirely  parochial  con- 
siderations, to  which  the  political  power  of 
tE^chers  must  be  directed,  is  the  refinement 

¥t.  M.  Stinnett,  "The  Charge  to  Partici- 
pants," in  Moving  From  Ideas  to  Action  (Re- 
port of  the  1962  Regional  Conference) 
National  Education  Association,  National 
Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and  Pro- 
fessional Standards,  Washington,  D.C.:  The 
Association.  1962,  pp.  178-80. 

'  Roy  A.  Edelfelt.  "I»rogress  in  Professional 
Practices  Legislation,"  NEA  Journal,  Febru- 
ary, 1968,  pp.  64-65. 
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and   renewal   of   the  stnicture   of   our   own 
professional  associations 

I  have  the  feeling,  without  really  knowing 
it  to  be  a  fact,  that  teachers  generally  assume 
that  their  professional  associations  are  above 
and  beyond  tlie  political  skirmishing  ex- 
emplified in  governmental  affairs.  This.  I 
think,  arises  from  the  notion  that  profes- 
sionalism and  politics  constitute  two  sep- 
arate worlds,  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet. 
This  is  not  true  in  any  organization. 

The  drive,  to  put  It  in  the  bluntest  possi- 
ble language,  must  be  for  the  one  voice, 
one  vote,  no  more,  no  less.  In  managing  the 
affairs,  in  setting  policy  for  otir  associa- 
tions—  local,  state,  and  national. 

Now,  I  knew  there  is  some  degree  of 
naivete  in  nssuming  that  this  can  be 
achieved  as  an  absolute  in  any  organization. 
But  it  cm  be  anproximated  to  a  sntlsfying 
degree,  by  eternal  vigilance  and  extraordi- 
nary Involvement  by  the  total  membership. 

What  am  I  trying  to  say  at  this  point?  I 
am  trying  to  say  what  you  know,  and  what 
is  rarely  disci.ssed  openly:  that  our  associa- 
tions, as  a  general  rule  ( tliere  are  exceptions. 
nf  course  I.  tend  to  be  dominated  by  the 
shakers  and  movers,  rather  than  by  the  rank 
and  file  of  members. 

The  selection  of  officers  tend,  too  often,  to 
be  a  routlnized  affair,  with  the  candidates 
picked  by  power  structures,  well  ir  .advance 
of  election?!.  Policy  decision.'?,  too  often,  tend 
to  be  made  ;n  advance  of  forma]  adoption; 
and  those  who  actually  vote  the  policies,  too 
often,  never  suspect  that  thev  nre  being 
manipulated.  Above  all,  the  rank  and  file 
have  too  little  chance  to  consider  or  be  heard 
on  the  proposed  policies. 

I  believe  these  are  reasons  why  many  of 
our  young  teachers  are  not  rittracted  to  lead- 
ership roles  In  our  associations.  How  can  this 
problem  be  attacked?  In  three  wavs. 

I  suggest  the  instltutionali.tlng  of  dissent. 
Tlie  provision  that  any  member  of  NEA.  for 
example,  m.ay  attend  the  annual  convention, 
register  for  .t  pre-convrntlon  caucus  or  series 
of  caucuses.  For  example,  a  liberal  caucus 
and  a  moderate  caucus.  In  these  caucuses, 
every  member  who  felt  deeply  enough  to  at- 
tend and  pay  his  own  expenses  could  be 
heard  and  all  Issues  thoroughly  discussed. 
There  discussions  would,  of  course,  not  be 
binding  upon  the  representative  assembly. 
But  they  would  have  great  Impact  upon  that 
body. 

Secondly,  each  cnuru.s  could  choose  re- 
porters to  appear  before  State  delegations  to 
explain  their  adopted  positions  and  seek  sup- 
port for  these  positions  on  the  floor  of  the 
representative  a';semb]y.  .Such  positions  could 
Etet  into  the  deliberations  under  "New  Bu.si- 
ness." 

Thirdly.  I  have  felt  for  p  long  time  that 
the  NEA  Executive  Secretary  should  have  a 
Special  Assistant  whose  sole  responsibility 
would  be  to  study  the  future,  what's  coming 
tip  on  the  horizon,  read  widely  for  new  Ideas, 
talk  to  Informed  people  in  .tII  fields,  consult 
with  the  members  of  the  teaching  profession, 
and  formulate  possible  courses  of  action.  The 
formulations  could  be  submitted  to  the 
caucuses  for  discussion,  being  reiected  or 
endorsed  according  to  their  merits.' 

This  Special  Assistant  should  be  the 
younsest,  brightest,  sharpest  scholar  that 
can  be  found,  a  person  equipped  ^wlth  a 
sensitive  radar,  capable  of  spotting  ffie  issues 
and  trends  just  over  the  horizon.  I  .■^uegest 
this  because  the  Executive  Secretary  will  al- 
ways be  over-burdened  handling  the  dally. 
unceasing  problems  of  administering  this 
huge  organization,  with  little  or  no  time  left 
to  scan  the  future  for  portents  of  things  to 
come. 

The  same  structure  could  be  applied  to 
state,  district,  and  local  association  conve:i- 
tlons.  Moreover,  these  causes  could  liave  great 
influence  upon  the  election  of  officers. 

in.  THE    LAKGFR    GOALS 

Now  I  speak  of  the  larger  goals  before 
teachers   as   political   citizens.   "These   larger 
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goals  have  to  do  with  the  alarming  problems 
before  this  nation— goals  to  which  teachers 
can  and  should  address  iliemsehes.  The  in- 
dispenslble  task  before  this  nation  Is  to  re- 
capture and  to  exemplify  that  moral  grandeur 
which  -A'e  claim  to  have  been  at  the  core  of 
Liur  being. 

In  the  past,  we  have  sung  with  great  vigor 
and  great  emotion:  "Thine  alabaster  cities 
gleam,  undlmmed  by  human  tears  .  .  .  And 
crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood,  from  sea 
to  shining  sea." 

All  of  us.  as  Americans — at  least  the  real- 
ists among  us-  know  that  If  these  beauti- 
ful figures  of  speech  were  ever  true,  they,  and 
the  Ideals  they  encomp.oss,  are  now  In  dis- 
turbing disarray.  Clearly,  we  face  but  one 
choice — the  resurrection  of  the  dream  and 
the  full  implementation  of  its  sweep. 

This  Is  no  ea.sy  task.  It  is  tme  that  will  re- 
quire the  traveling  of  the  Third  Mile.  It  will 
require  extraordinary  courage,  forebearance, 
tolerance,  .ind  patience. 

I  have  the  dream,  that  somehow,  teachers 
ought  to  be.  and  can  be  the  essential  leaven- 
ing force  in  this  resurrection.  This  nation  is 
In  trouble,  and  It  is  not  going  to  be  made 
whole  again  by  milksops  or  people  unwilling 
to  j.Tive  vip  their  biases  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country. 

I  quote  a  p.a.ssage  from  .Tohn  Steinbeck's 
Travels  with  Charley,  In  which  he  described 
an  admonition  received  from  a  friend  before 
going  on  the  .*ou.'-ney  across  the  nation  de- 
scribed In  his  f)ook.  "This  wn*;  from  a  political 
reporter  who  reported  the  1960  presidential 
campaign. 

"If,"  he  said,  "anywhere  in  your  travels  you 
come  on  a  man  with  puts,  marks  the  jjiace 
I  want  to  -;o  to  see  him.  I  haven't  seen  any- 
thing but  cowardice  and  expediency.  This 
used  to  be  :t  nation  of  giants.  Where  have 
they  gone?  You  can't  defend  a  n.itlon  with 
a  Board  cf  Directors  Tliat  t.^kes  men.  Where 
are  they?" 

"Must  be  somewhere,"  Steinbeck  said. 

"Well  yo-.i  trv  to  root  out  a  few.  We  need 
them.  I  swear  to  God  the  only  people  In  this 
contry  with  :iny  guts  seem  to  be  Negroes. 
Mind  you."  he  said,  "I  don't  want  to  keep 
Negroes  out  of  the  hero  business,  but  I'm 
damned  if  I  want  them  to  corner  the  market 
You  dig  me  up  ten  white,  able-bodied  Ameri- 
cans who  aren't  afraid  to  have  a  conviction, 
an  Idea,  or  an  opinion  in  an  tmpopular  field, 
and  I'll  have  the  major  part  of  a  standing 
army."  ♦ 

It  Is  an  odd  coincidence  that  Macaulay's 
famous  letter  to  Henry  Stephens  Randall  was 
written  almost  to  the  month  when  :<F..\  was 
being  formed  in  1857.  The  organized  teachers 
of  this  country  have  been  a  prime  reason 
v.'hy  his  gloomy  predictions  have  not  :is  yet 
eventuated  But  they  could  yet.  We  need  now. 
of  all  times,  to  re-read  his  warnings.  While 
none  of  us  would  embrace  his  class  society 
concept,  we  need  to  ponder  lils  projections. 

He  wrote — and  remember,  this  was  Mav 
1857— 

"I  have  long  been  convinced  that  IrisMtu- 
tlons  purely  democratic  must  sooner  or  later, 
destroy  liberty  or  clvllUatlon.  or  both.  .  .  . 
Either  the  poor  would  plunder  the  rich,  and 
civilization  would  perish,  or  order  and  prop- 
erty would  be  .saved  by  a  strong  military 
government,  and  liberty  would  perish  " 

Then  he  predicted  we  would  be  all  right 
as  long  as  we  had  free  land.  But  when  we 
become  an  urban  people,  he  said:  ".  .  Then 
your  Institutions  will  be  fairly  brought  to 
the  test.  ...  It  is  quite  plain  that  your  gov- 
ernment will  never  be  able  to  restrain  a  dis- 
tressed and  discontented  majority There 

Is  nothing  to  stop  you.  Your  constitution  is 
all  sail  and  no  anchor." 

Ho  concluded  w^lth:  "As  I  said  before. 
either  civilization  or  liberty  must  perish 
Either  some  Caesar  or  Napoleon  will  seize  the 
reins  of  government:  or  your  republic  will  be 


'  John    Steinbeck.    Travels    u-ith    Charley 
New  York:  The  Viking  Press.  1961,  p.  151. 
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M  fearfully  plundered  and  laid  waste  by 
barbarians  in  the  20th  Century  as  the  Roman 
Empire  was  In  the  fifth — with  this  difference, 
that  the  Huns  and  vandals  who  ravaged  the 
Roman  Empire  came  from  without,  and  your 
Huns  and  vandals  will  have  been  engendered 
within  your  own  country  by  your  own 
Institutions."  ' 

There  is  something  of  a  vacuum  now  in 
national  organizational  leadership  In  the  di- 
rection of  social  Justice.  The  vacuum  has 
been  created,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  default 
of  leadership  by  organized  labor. 

Don't  take  my  word  for  that.  Listen  to 
Walter  Reuther  when  he  accuses  organized 
labor  of  vegetation  and  inertia  regarding  the 
great  social  and  economic  issues  of  our  time. 
Or  listen  to  A.  H.  Raskin  who  wrote: 

"Suddenly  they  are  all  gone — the  pioneers 
who  gave  fresh  direction  to  the  American 
labor  movement  in  the  first  feverish  thrust 
of  the  New  Deal.  In  the  marble  palaces  they 
erected  as  momiments  to  labor's  new  found 
eminence  sits  a  new  breed  of  union  civil 
servants.  It  is  a  corps  of  organization  men. 
bland,  faithful,  uninspired,  drifting  Into  an 
era  of  Unaitless  technological  change  with 
compass  points  set  In  the  Great  Depression. 
In  a  society  confident  of  everything  except 
what  reason  it  has  for  being,  no  element  is 
more  serene,  more  complacent,  more  satis- 
fled  of  the  eternal  rectitude  of  its  ancestral 
policies  and  practices."  « 

Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  void  presenting 
the  opportunity,-  of  a  century  for  leadership 
to  a  profession  that  truly  represents  all 
-Americans,  of  whatever  color,  creed,  or  eco- 
nomic and  social  circumstance. 

It  is  an  opportunity  for  leadership,  for 
constant  evolving  of  just  goals,  and  the  op- 
port\inity  to  form  a  powerful  political  coali- 
tion to  these  ends. 

I  think  we  will  miss  the  boat  if  we  as- 
sume that  the  role  of  teachers  in  such  a 
vast  movement  is  that  of  only  of  educating 
the  public.  Education,  of  course,  is  impor- 
tant. But  teachers'  efforts  must  go  far  be- 
yond and  present  a  united,  vigorous  activist 
front  to  move  the  nation  toward  its  des- 
tiny. 

What  specifically  are  the  larger  goals  that 
teachers  mus",  I  think,  exert  every  ounce  of 
power  to  Induce  acceptance  by  the  people? 

Teachers  must  fight  to  Induce  our  people 
to  shift  from  their  traditional  interests  to 
the  great  social  Issue  of  our  time. 

Teachers  must  fight  for  a  shift  from  obses- 
sion with  equality  of  opportunity  (which 
has  l>ecome  something  of  a  sterile  cliche)  to 
equality  of  the  human  condition. 

Teachers  must  fight  for  a  shift  from  otwes- 
sion  with  property  rights  and  protection  of 
those  rights  to  obsession  with  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  rights  of  persons.' 

Teachers  must  lift  up  their  faces  and  their 
'Wills  against  the  ugly  facade  of  racism.  Rac- 
ism, be  it  black,  white,  yellow,  brown,  or 
whatever,  has  no  place  In  an  open-ended 
society.  No  nation  on  earth,  especially  this 
one,  as  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world,  can  long  exist  as  an 
affluent  island  in  a  sea  of  cultural,  social, 
and  economic  deprivations,  among  its  own 
people:   or  in  the  world,  for  that  matter. 

Neither  can  any  of  our  national  groups 
withdraw  unto  themselves  and  operate  for 
their  kindred  only  the  semblance  of  an  ex- 
clusive country  club.  And  this  Is  Just  as  ap- 
plicable to  any  of  our  minority  groups  as 
it  Is  to  the  majority. 


•Walter  H.  F*rench  and  Gerald  D.  Sanders 
(Eds.)  The  Reader's  Macaulay.  New  York: 
American  Book  Company,  1936,  pp.  62-66. 

•  A.  H.  Raskin.  "Making  Strikes  Obsolete," 
The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Vol.  217:6,  (June. 
1966) ,  pp.  45-52. 

'  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  point,  see 
Laurence  K.  Frank,  "The  Need  for  a  New 
Political  Theory."  Daedalus.  Vol.  96:3  (Sum- 
mer 1967)  pp.  809-817. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  is  an  innate  dignity  about  a  decent 
human  life,  with  its  God  given  potential  of 
living  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  human 
spirit  and  Its  aspirations,  that  ought  never 
to  be  violated  by  another  living  being.  That 
dignity  ought  to  be  as  sacred  to  me  as  is  my 
own;  and,  if  I  violate  it,  I  demean  my  owu 
stature.  Again,  this  Is  as  applicable  to  mi- 
norities as  It  is  to  the  majority.  This  is  not 
a  one-way  street,  and  those  who  assume  and 
act  as  if  it  were,  simply  return  us  to  the 
outmoded  paths  of  the  past. 

This  means  the  right  to  full  education  in 
the  best  sense.  This  means  occupational  op- 
portunities that  are  as  equal  as  a  Just  society 
can  make  them,  in  consonance  with  diver- 
gent talents.  This  means  the  right  to  equal 
protection  under  the  law  and  equal  treat- 
ment before  the  law.  This  means  compensa- 
tory education  for  those  neglected  children 
we  imperfectly  categorize  as  deprived.  Actu- 
ally, this  Is  not  an  ethnic  problem.  It  ap- 
plies almost  all  across  the  board,  to  all  races, 
and  cultures,  where  the  birth  right  of  high 
quality  education  has  been  denied  them. 
These  are  children  of  our  rural  areas,  where 
the  cruel  and  still  lingering  inequalities  of 
local  controls  WTeaked  their  Inadequacy  upon 
their  own  children.  The  problem  of  our  ghet- 
to children  of  all  races  Is  that  they  migrated 
to  the  cities  and  sliun  schools,  as  fugitives 
from  slum  schools  In  the  first  place. 

Certainly,  this  means  compensatory  re- 
education of  our  teachers  who  come  Into  the 
schools  from  deprived  opportunities. 

This  means  a  teacher  In  every  classroom 
with  whatever  group  of  children,  with  a  fa- 
natical zeal  and  the  understanding  and  skills, 
to  make  certain  that  each  child  has  his 
chance  at  a  decent  education. 

It  is  a  thing  of  which  we  cannot  be  proud 
that  Indian  children,  or  Latin  children,  or 
children  of  migratory  workers  are  still  being 
short  changed, 

A  teacher  in  New  Mexico  told  me  sometime 
ago  that  she  had  three  cultures  represented 
among  her  children.  She  knew  she  was  fail- 
ing to  reach  the  Indians  ;tnd  Latins,  and  she 
asked  why  of  one  bright  lad  among  the 
Latins.  He  said  "Because  when  you  touch 
one  of  us,  you  cringe." 

In  Texas,  I  keep  hearing  stories  about  the 
sad  con.seqtiences  of  some  schools  mandating 
that  all  teaching  be  In  English,  One  story 
is  that  a  supenlsor  overheard  an  Anglo  child 
conversing  on  the  playground  In  Spanish 
with  his  Latin  friends.  According  to  the  story, 
he  was  inrunedlately  summoned  to  the  office 
and  punished.  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  au- 
thenticity of  this  story,  but  I  have  heard  It 
repeated  many  times. 

Decentralization  of  yur  population 

I  think,  too,  this  means  a  steadily  escalat- 
ing migration  from  our  inner  cities  to  sub- 
urbia and  beyond.  I  think  this  means  the 
decentralization  of  our  small  Industries  so 
that  virtually  every  small  town  has  a  svis- 
tainlng  Industry.  I  think  this  reversal  Is 
needed  to  cure  the  economic  plight  of  the 
rural  areas.  Presently  70  percent  of  our  peo- 
ple occupy  2  percent  of  our  land  while  40 
percent  of  our  land  is  occupied  by  cattle. 

There  is  no  lasting  solution  really  to  the 
inner  city  problems.  You  solve  one  and  open 
up  10  more.  The  partial  answer,  at  least.  Is 
to  reverse  this  flow.  And  federal  funds  must 
be  heavily  Involved. 

Our  real  long  range  answer  is  to  get  otir 
people  out  into  the  open  country  Into  sun- 
light and  fresh  air,  where  they  can  live  In 
dignity  and  secvu-ity  and  their  children  can 
grow  up  preserving  their  identity.  I  know 
this  idea  is  generally  held  by  the  experts  to 
be  an  impossible  dream.  But  In  my  view.  It 
must  come  to  pass. 

Meaning  of  the  open-ended  society 

Teachers  must  lead  the  flght  to  persuade 
our  people  to  embrace  the  full  meaning  of 
the  open-ended  society — and  to  tbank  God 
that  they  have  the  opportunity  If  they  will 
only  seize  it.  This  means  convincing  our  peo- 
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pie  that  we  can  have  the  authoritarian  so- 
ciety, or  we  can  have  the  free  society.  We 
can't  have  both.  And  we  can't  have  a  hlt-or- 
mlss.  off-and-on  sometime  one  and  sometime 
the  other. 

To  do  this  we  must  convince  our  people 
that  fixed  goals  and  diminishing  alternatives 
are  marks  of  the  authoritarian  society. 

To  do  this  we  must  convince  our  people 
that  an  open-ended  society  is  characterized 
by  a  proliferation  of  alternatives. 

To  do  this  we  must  convince  our  people 
that  the  open-ended  society  will  alv/ays  be 
marked  by  controversy,  dissent,  and  inn.i- 
mural  quarrelling — because  these  are  the 
means  by  which  tlie  majority  makes  wise 
decision  and  determine  new  and  ever-shiftine 
objectives. 

To  do  these  things,  teachers  must  them- 
selves reflect  a  sense  of  enduring  values  and 
exercise  an  abnormal  amount  of  self 
restraint. 

I  have  said  that  this  country  ;s  in  trouble 
It  Is  And  it  may  be  in  much  more  critlcil 
trouble  than  we  think. 

The  circumspect  thing  for  me  to  do  here, 
obviously,  is  to  engage  In  e.isy  banalities,  and 
leave  the  dl.=turblng  tilings  for  others  to  say. 
But  that  would  be  intellectual  dishonesty  on 
my  part. 

Just  here  is  one  of  the  chief  weaknesses  in 
this  country  today.  The  voice  of  reason  :s 
being  shouted  down  under  the  glib  guise  of 
the  right  of  dissent.  The  posture  of  the  mod- 
erate Is  being  derided  and  hooted  at  and 
trampled  underfoot  by  the  far-left  actU-ists 
Reason  and  moderation  are  being  intimidated 
into  silence  and  inactivity  by  Intellectual 
lynching  parties. 

The  popular  thing  for  me  to  do  here.  I 
know,  is  to  hold  forth  the  alluring  picture 
that  teachers  are  on  the  glory  road,  by  vir- 
tue of  a  newly-found  activist  vigor,  by  virtue 
of  a  newly-found  political  muscle.  It  would 
be  pleasing  for  me  to  assert  that  teachers,  to 
paraphrase  a  statement  by  Mr.  Justice 
Brandies,  are  headed  for  paradise  on  an 
escalator  called  evolution.  But  the  future  of 
teachers  cannot  be  more  hopeful  than  that 
of  the  nation  Itself.  And,  I  repeat,  this  nation 
Is  In  trouble.  The  right  of  dissent  has  been 
blown  up,  by  appealing  sophistries,  into  the 
right  to  suppress  dissent  of  those  with  whom 
we  do  not  agree.  This  is  not  dissent;  that  :s 
anarchy. 

The  right  of  civil  disobedience.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Sidney  Hook,  has  been  escalated  by 
extremists  Into  the  right  of  unci\il  dis- 
obedience. The  right  to  peacefully  assemble 
and  petition  for  redress  of  grievances  hns 
been  distorted  Into  the  right  to  form  mobs 
for  the  purpose,  wittingly  or  unwlttlnglv. 
of  forcing  redress  by  violence.  It  is  frighten- 
ing how  easily  many  Americans  are  acceptlns 
the  excuse  that  this  nation  began  in  rebel- 
lion. So  it  did.  But  we  forget  that  there  was 
then  no  recourse  to  the  changing  of  laws  or 
the  government  by  the  orderly  process  of  the 
ballot. 

Teachers  have  a  deep  responsibility  here.  If 
they  are  to  run  with  the  mob.  If  they  are  to 
indulge  in  the  hysteria  of  unreason,  if  they 
are  to  embrace  the  current  madness  of  law- 
lessness then  the  country  is  really  in  trou- 
ble— so  deep  and  bitter  it  may  not  .survive. 

In  my  lifetime  I  have  had  two  disillusion- 
ing, cruel,  heartbreaking  experiences  with 
mobs.  As  a  young  college  student,  I  wit- 
nessed the  taking  of  the  life  of  a  human  be- 
ing by  a  mob.  As  a  young  college  graduate, 
serving  an  apprenticeship  as  a  reporter  on  .. 
city  newspaper,  I  saw  the  aftermaths  of  an- 
other life  taken  by  a  mob.  In  neither  In- 
stance was  the  victim  guilty  of  more  than  a 
mild  misdemeanor. 

Those  two  incidents  burned  their  bitter 
message  so  deeply  into  my  soul  as  to  separate 
me  forever  from  the  vast  Immorality  of 
moblsm  and  racism,  in  every  minute  nuance 
of  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

The  greatest  of  all  possible  triumphs  of 
the  Involvement  of  teachers  In  politics.  In 
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my  ^^ew,  is  for  us — all  of  us—  to  set  our  faces, 
our  wills,  and  our  actions  against  the  mob 
spirit,  and  for  the  acWevement  of  liuman 
Justice  through  the  orderly  change  in  laws 
that  do  not  serve  thi.s  end. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  in  the  conditions 
of  today,  with  the  swift  flow  of  events  and 
forces,  the  ch.ootic  co-mingling  of  sky-high 
aspirations  and  jumbled  value  Judgments. 
this  view  is  considered  old  hat  by  the 
activists.  But  I  know,  too.  that  tills  nation 
must  have  some  anchorages  in  responsibility 
and  accountability.  These  anchor.agcs  con- 
stitute a  complex  of  factors — teachers,  min- 
isters, home,  church  and  synagogue,  mass 
media,  the  enlightened  community,  and 
others.  These  anchorages  must  reflect  and 
defend  some  reasonable  norms  of  dis.sent  and 
behavior.  The  argument  that  a  relatively 
small  group  such  as  teachers  is  lost  in  a  vast 
morass  of  mass  mores  and  is  powerless  to 
affect  the  national  climate  tends  to  deny  the 
basic  premise  for  the  very  existence  of  the 
public  schools. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
this  nation  when  its  people  could  identify 
without  a  doubt  a  cross-roads  and  choose  the 
direction  they  must  pursue,  it  is  now.  I  covet 
for  teachers  a  vital  part  in  blazing  the  new 
trail  that  must  be  traveled. 

Ideologically,  that  cross-road  is  marked  by 
the  house  we  live  in  as  a  people.  It  is  an 
old  house  that  must  give  way  to  a  new  and 
viable  structure. 

Ellas  Llberman  epitomized  this  need: 

"I  am  tired  of  echoes  in  the  old  house; 
Echoes    of    ancient    hatreds    and    historic 

feuds; 
Echoes  of  outworn  slogans; 
Echoes   of  pompous   fools  long  dead; 
Echoes   of   statesmen   wiiose   folly   is   more 
enduring  than  bronze. 

Man's  mind  reaches  past  the  stars. 
Probes  into  the  atom. 

Measures    waves    of    etlier    in    the    infinite 
spaces, 

His   soul   trembles   at  a  brother's  pain. 
Sees  light  through  jungle  darkness. 
Sings  with  faith  and  tenderness  the  vast- 

ness  of  divinity. 
But  he  still  lives  in  an  old  house, 
An  old  house  full  of  echoes. 

Tear  down  the  rotted  t)oard; 
Scrap  the  bat-haunted  chambers; 
Stop  the  babbling  of  simian  tongues 
Pretending  to  blabber  wisdom. 
It's   time   to   build   new   towers  for  a  new 
age." 

And  one  of  the  keys  to  the  building  of  the 
new  structure  is  teachers  who  care,  who  care 
about  their  profession  and  who  care  about 
the  destiny  of  every  child  who  comes  to  them 
and  who  case  about  the  future  and  who  care 
about  their  country. 


CHARGE  OF  BIGOTRY  TRIGGERS 
REPLY 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10.  1968 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  become 
popular  to  ascribe  racism  to  any  act  by 
any  person  in  opposition  to  legislation 
which  in  any  way  appears  to  favor  a  mi- 
nority race. 

As  so  used,  the  term  is  derogatory 
to  anyone  of  the  Caucasian  rswje,  but 
those  who  openly  and  arrogantly  espouse 
black  racism  escape  castigation.  In  like 
manner,  discrimination  when  practiced 


by  a  Caucasian  is  evil,  but  becomes  holy 
when  practiced  by  blacks,  according  to 
liberal  thinkers  of  today. 

Mr.   Morris   Ryskind,   in   his   June   7, 
1968,  article  appearing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  clearly  expresses  his  views  on 
this  .-subject,   and   effectively   delineates 
the  fallacy  of  supportlna  or  opposing  any 
person  on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  or 
national  origin.  I  have  been  a  lonptime 
friend  and  admirer  of  Mr.  Ryskind.  not 
only  as  a  brilliant  writer,  but  as  a  man 
of  principle  and  integrity. 
The  article  follows: 
Charge  of  Biconiy  Triggers  Reply 
(By  Morrte  Ryskind) 
In    a    number    of    letters    from    blacks — 
Negroes  Is  an  offensive  term   to  them — I'm 
accused  of  racism.  Here  is  a  composite:  "You 
didn't  like  Dr.  Klnp:,  and  you  disapprove  of 
Dr.       Abernathy,       Rap       Brown,       Stokely 
Carmichael  and  anyone  else  who  advocates 
black  power.  Tliough  you  are  a  member  of  a 
minority  group  yourself,  you  show  no  sym- 
pathy   for    other    minorities    seeking    their 
place  in  the  sun.  You  want  only  Uncle  Tom." 
Well,  though  I'm  Jewish,  I  do  not  hold  that 
every   Jew   is.    ipso    facto,    a    noble    human 
being.  Tliere   are   Jewish   hoodloms,  thieves 
,tnd  chiselers.  as  in  every  other  groiip.  .Vnd 
I   don't   think   that   beine;    a   member   of   a 
"minority"    entitles    them    to    any    special 
privileges. 

The  black  power  I  admire  is  that  shown 
by  Willie  Mays,  my  favorite  ball-player,  who 
earned  liis  place  hy  his  ability,  and  not  tie- 
cause  someone  came  around  with  a  quota  list 
and  demanded  he  play  left  field  because  he 
was  colored  and  his  race  had  suffered  in- 
dignities. You'd  have  to  root  for  Willie  even 
if  he  were  white. 

Similarly,  I  go  for  Hank  Aaron  of  the 
.Atlanta  Braves,  whom  it's  always  a  pleasure 
to  watch.  But  I  still  retain  my  fondness  for 
Babe  Ruth,  who  was  wlilte.  And  I  dldnt 
root  for  Sandy  Koufax  just  because  he  was 
a  fellow-religionist. 

Archie  Moore  stands  high  as  a  ix)xer  in  my 
book — but  fven  higher  as  a  man.  He  was 
chosen  as  'Mr.  San  Diego"  last  year  by  a 
community  grateful  to  him  for  taking  col- 
ored youngsters  off  the  streets  and  teaching 
them  that  earning  your  way  is  a  far  more 
satisfactory  life  than  looting.  Don't  call  him 
Uncle  Tom,  Incidentally,  to  his  face.  He  stlU 
has  a  punch. 

I  also  admire  George  Schuyler,  the  famous 
colored  wTiter  it  has  been  my  prtrtlege  to 
know  for  over  30  years  No  man  has  more 
consistently  preached  the  now-derided 
'American  Way."  And  if  you  think  I've  been 
rough  on  the  blackmaU  of  "black  power." 
you  ought  to  read  Schuyler  on  it. 

I  didn't  like  the  methods  of  Bugsy  Siegel — 
who  was  Jewish — any  more  than  those  of 
Dutch  Schultz  and  the  Capones — who 
weren't.  Nor  do  those  tactics  appeal  to  me 
more  when  they  are  employed  by  blacks. 

In  Washington,  for  example,  colored  gangs 
have  suggested  to  white  storekeep>ers  that 
they  might  protect  themselves  against  pos- 
sible arson  and  looting  by  displaying  a  litho- 
graph of  Dr.  King  in  their  windows.  The  cost 
is  only  S50;  and  for  an  additional  S30  a 
month,  they  will  provide  all-year  protec- 
tion ,  .  .  The  late  Mr.  Schultz  made  a  pretty 
penny  by  offering  similar  Insurance  against 
"accident"  to  New  York  merchants. 

I  didnt  like  the  Rceenbergs — who  were 
Jewlih — spying  on  us  for  Russia.  Nor  did  I 
like  the  clandestine  activities  of  Alger  Hiss — 
who  Is  Gentile. 

By  the  same  token.  I  think  little  of  Dick 
Gregory's  talk  to  the  graduating  class  of  Yale 
early  this  year:  "Henry  Ford  hired  6,000 
niggers  (sic)  in  two  days.  Why  do  you  think 
he  hired  them?  The  Are  got  too  close  to  the 
Pord  plant.  Don't  scorch  the  MtJBtangs,  Baby  I 
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Do  you  realize  how  long  it  would  have  taken 
through  peaceful  channels  to  get  6,000  black 
folk  hired  and  through  those  tests?" 

Obviously,  thoee  6,000  must  have  included 
many  totally  unversed  in  the  know-how  re- 
quired to  work  even  on  an  Edsel.  But  that 
doesn't  matter,  apparently. 

And  more  from  the  same  speech:  "We  Just 
foot  an  insane  law  to  say  \-ou  can't  bum  an 
American  flag.  I  say,  what  in  the  ...  Is  an 
American  flag  but  a  ...  rag  like  all  the 
other  flags  all  over  the  world?  I'm  not  in- 
terested in  rags." 

Dr.  Abernathy  talks  with  God— he  says— 
but  when  he  speaks  with  us  mortals,  he 
sounds  Just  like  Gregory.  "We  will  raise  belli ' 
he  declared,  unless  Congress  gives  him  what 
he  demands. 

I  think  sadly  of  Oscar  Joel  Bryant,  the 
young  Negro  policeman  recently  slain  here 
in  Los  Angeles,  shot  down  by  black  gunmen 
while  he  was  trying  to  prevent  a  Negro  shop 
from  being  looted.  And  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  young  hero  died  for  America,  and  that 
he  did  more  for  his  country  and  his  race 
than  all  the  Abemathys,  Carmlchaels  and 
Gregorys  put  together. 

And  if  that's  bigotry,  malte  the  most  of  It 


WHY  I'M  FOR  ROCKEFELLER 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  .STATES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1968 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
Republic  of  June  15,  1968,  contains  an 
ai-ticle  by  my  able  and  di-stinguished  col- 
league from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Morton], 
which  cogently  and  perceptively  states 
the  case  for  the  presidential  candidacy  of 
Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senator  Morton's  excellent 
article  be  printed  as  part  of  iny  remarks. 
There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Why  Im  for  Rockefeller 
(By  Thri-ston  B.  Morto.mi 
I  am  deeply  concerned  whether  the  lead- 
ership of  either  the  Democratic  or  the  Re- 
publican parties  is  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
tremendous  responsibilities  they  share  in 
1968.  Perhaps  as  never  before,  the  American 
people  are  going  to  need,  demand,  the  best 
each  party  has  to  offer.  As  never  before  the 
political  power  structure  should  put  the 
public  Interest  before  narrow  self-interest. 
But  don't  bet  on  it!  At  this  writing,  the 
odds  are  that  the  entrenched  and  too  tradi- 
tional party  bosses  will  choose,  or  guide  the 
selection  of,  their  party's  nominee,  and  that 
the  coronation  ceremonies  at  each  conven- 
tion this  August  will  reflect  more  the  de- 
sires of  the  pols  than  the  polls. 

Far  too  much  depends  on  the  sagacity  of 
our  national  leadership  at  this  time  to  per- 
mit the  choice  of  a  new  President  to  oe 
determined  by  entrenched  party  function- 
aries, lor  these  are  unusual  times,  and  they 
demand  unusual  foresight  and  freedom  of 
action. 

That  IS  why  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Nel.son  Rockefeller  is  the  only 
RepubUcan  candidate  who  can  win  this  fall, 
and  who  can  thereafter  unite  a  divided  na- 
tion. He  is  the  only  tested  political  leader 
who  can  make  the  tough  decisions,  with 
his  eyes  and  his  options  open.  He  Is.  in  my 
opinion,  the  only  Republican  who  can  win 
other  than  .'   PjTrhlc  victory. 

In  political  terms,  he  must  redirect  the 
Republican  Party  irom  its  self-imposed  mi- 
nority status  to  a  role  of  national  responsibil- 
ity. This  would  require  moving  more  In  the 
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direction  of  the  Republican  governors,  who 
occupy  26  statehouses  where  a  substantial 
majority  of  our  citizens  reside,  and  away 
from  the  traditional  position  of  a  more  or 
less  responsible  opposition  In  the  Congress. 

In  a  tumultuous  year  that  has  produced 
a  multitude  of  crises  at  home  and  abroad 
as  well  as  presidential  possibilities,  It  seems 
appropriate  to  discuss  Governor  Rockefeller 
In  relation  to  the  declared  and  potential 
candidates  in  both  parties.  It  is  also  perti- 
nent to  examine  ihe  issues  to  which  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  and  all  the  challengers 
must   address    themselves. 

All  of  us  at  the  moment,  are  in  a  state  of 
shock  over  the  assassination  of  Robert  Ken- 
nedy on  the  vPTy  day  of  his  political  tri- 
umph in  C.ilifornla  and  South  Dakota.  We 
shall  never  Know  what  greater  triumphs  he 
would  Iv.irc  achieved.  Wo  cisn  onlj'  salute 
him  and  sorrow  what  has  been  lost  by  this 
monstrous,  mindless  act  of  terror. 

The  candidacy  of  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey, more  by  circumstance  than  de.^ign, 
represents  the  last  will  and  testament  of  an 
Administration  largely  discredited  by  Its  pur- 
suance of  -unre.ilistic  goals  abroad,  and  un- 
fulfilled peomi.=es  :U  home.  The  currently 
embattled  Pre.';ldent  of  France.  Charles  de 
Gaulle,  has  frequently  and  hypocritically  re- 
ferred to  US  foreign  policy  as  tempted  by  a 
"taste  for  intervention."  The  policies  which 
Vice  President  Humphrey  must  defend,  and 
loglc.'iUy  extend,  are  premised  up^n  a  taste 
for  government  intervention  into  the  affairs 
of  every  citizen  and  too  many  nations.  The 
foreign  policy  which  Mr.  Humphrey  has 
helped  formulate  has  led  this  country  down 
a  garden  path  of  overcommitment,  such  as 
Vletn;Lm.  from  which  we  must  now  attempt 
to  extricate  ourselves.  Such  outdated  poli- 
cies, for  which  both  political  parties  share 
some  degree  of  blame,  must  be  changed.  Can 
a  man  whose  nomination  will  largely  depend 
upon  the  support  of  President  Johnson  re- 
pudiate the  foreign  adventures  of  his  bene- 
factor? 

Just  as  dated  are  the  old  New  Deal  dogmas 
of  domestic  f;overnment  intervention,  based 
on  the  illusicn  that  a  Great  Society  can  be 
built  from  the  top  down.  Such  divergent 
social  scholars  as  Milton  Friedman  and  Dan- 
iel Moynihan,  and  disparate  pressure  groups 
as  the  NAM  and  ADA.  generally  .agree  that 
the  remedy  for  our  urban  and  racial  Ills  will 
no  longer  be  found  in  an  Increased  multiplic- 
ity of  federal  bureaucracies.  Rather,  a  new 
blending  of  resources  and  responsibilities 
must  emerge  in  which  the  full  initiatives  cf 
state  and  local  governments,  the  private  sec- 
tor, and  Washington,  can  be  utilized.  Hum- 
phrey Is  product  and  proponent  of  an  ap- 
proach to  domestic  problems  that  has  out- 
lived its  usefulness.  Can  he.  In  any  measur- 
able degree,  dep.trt  from  the  populist  ideol- 
ogy stretching  trom  Roosevelt  'r,  Johnson, 
and  urge  a  radical  realit;nment  of  .■Vmerlca's 
diverse  strengths  to  deal  effectively  with  our 
lmmen.=e  weaknesses.' 

Governor  Rockefeller  Is  committed,  by  word 
and  deed,  to  the  proposition  thiit  a  new  mix 
of  energies  can  and  must  be  applied  now  to 
pressing  social  needs.  As  governor  of  New 
Yorlc,  he  has  demonstrated  th:it  action  pro- 
grams can  be  originated  and  c.irrled  out  at 
the  state  level,  and  that  they  can  be  mas- 
sively as  we;:  as  soundly  financed.  No  other 
presidential  candidate,  of  either  party,  has 
comparable  credentials  in  this  area.  Rocke- 
feller Is  a  manager  and  an  Innovator  with 
the  proven  capacity  to  develop  a  new  set  of 
relationships  between  the  private  and  public 
sectors  than  can  cope  with  present-day  real- 
ities. One  of  these  realities  Is  that  the  federal 
government  must  continue  to  play  a  major 
role  In  our  social  and  environmental  better- 
ment. The  other  is  that  while  the  level  of 
welfare  spending  must  continue  to  rise,  the 
greatest  Increase  will  come  from  outside  the 
Washington  establishment. 

Senator  Eugene  McCarthy,  a  modem  man 
for  all  seasons,  appears  destined  to  be  re- 
jected by  the  Democratic  big  city  bosses  and 
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party  power  brokers.  They  have  seen  him 
organize  the  young  and  the  alienated  Into 
orderly  and  effective  campaigners.  They  don't 
like  what  they  see  Gene  McCarthy  is  threat- 
ening to  let  light  and  air  into  the  smoke- 
fllled  room  and  the  fXJlltlcal  operators  prefer 
to  work  in  the  dark,  out  of  sight.  Senator 
McCarthy  has,  almost  slnglehandedly,  forced 
the  heavy  hand  of  the  Administration  on  the 
Issue  of  Vietnam  and  opened  that  national 
tragedy  to  the  glare  of  political  debate  that 
it  demands.  For  this  our  nation  owes  him  an 
unpayable  debt.  Regardless  of  the  outcome 
of  present  and  future  diplomatic  maneuvers, 
McCarthy  has  made  It  possible,  if  not  likely, 
for  the  US  to  change  a  course  destined  for 
disaster. 

And  that  Is  not  all.  He  has  succeeded.  I 
hope  lastingly,  in  turning  on  our  n.ition's 
most  valuable  a::Ect,  the  ynuns.  who  had  been 
turned  off  by  the  misguided  direction  of  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam  and  Its  disruptive 
repercussion.^;  here  at  nome.  In  a  sense,  he 
deserves  to  be  elected  President.  But  that. 
realistically,  is  not  the  way  the  system  works. 
Logistics  and  organization  will  win  out. 

On  the  Republican  side  no  less  than  the 
Democratic,  the  incredible  events  of  recent 
months  have  opened  up  a  new  challenge  and 
a  new  opportunity.  These  earthshaklng 
events  have  also  raised  a  number  of  serious 
questions,  that  under  dltTerent  circumstances 
might  have  fallen  simply  within  the  purview 
of  our  party  leadership,  but  now  deserve  and 
demand  the  country's  attention.  For  the  an- 
swers may  well  spell  not  only  the  future  of 
the  Republican  Party  and  our  two-party  sys- 
tem. They  will  also  have  a  profound  influ- 
ence on  whether  we.  as  a  party  and  as  a 
nation,  heal  our  social  wounds  or  permit 
them  to  fester — whether  we  face  the  world 
as  it  is  rather  than  as  It  was 

Will  the  Republican  Party  continue  as  the 
sm.illest  of  our  three  political  groupings,  try- 
ing h.irder  hiit  trailing  behind  Democrats 
and  Independents?  There  Is  only  one  of  the 
leading  contenders  in  my  party  who  has  con- 
sistently £hown  that  he  can  command  the 
support  of  a  great  majority  of  independent 
voters  and  siphon  (>ff  a  very  substantial  per- 
centage of  registered  Democr."  ts.  That  man  is 
Nelson  Rockefeller.  In  recent  national  polls, 
Governor  Rockefeller  runs  as  strong.  In  two 
out  of  three  cases  stronger,  than  Richard 
Nixon.  But.  even  more  important,  in  the  big 
population  Industrial  states  Rockefeller  has 
a  decisive  lead.  He  runs  between  10  and  20 
percent  ahoad  of  Mr.  Nixon  against  any  Dem- 
ocrat with  California  voters.  In  the  key  .states 
of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  current  private 
polls  show  Rockefeller  the  only  Republican 
who  could  v.nn.  All  the  primaries  have  con- 
clusively proven  that  Dick  Nixon  has  the 
hearts  and  votes  of  an  overwhelming  per- 
cent.ige  of  registered  Republicans,  Such  sup- 
port ;ind  unity  are  valuable  and  deserved, 
but  while  no  one  can  unite  Republicans  like 
Richard  Nixon,  neither  can  anyone  .so  unite 
Democrats. 

I  must  add  that  dlvlslveness  within  my 
own  party  Is  not  rolng  to  be  n  major  factor 
this  year  because  too  many  of  us  still  bear 
the  scars  of  four  years  ago.  and  because  most 
are  looking  to  possible  victory  ahead  rather 
than  dwelling  on  defeats  In  the  past.  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller  has  made  it  clear,  perhaps 
at  some  cost  to  Ills  early  campaign,  that  he 
v.'lll  have  no  part  of  the  acrimony  that  tore 
us  apart  in  1964  But  ducking  acrimony 
does  not  require  ducking  the  issues  and  duck- 
ing debate.  Nelson  Rockefeller  will  not  do 
this,  nor  will  I.  But  1968  Is  a  far  piece  from 
the  last  presidential  campaign,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  all  the  candidates  and  all  Repub- 
licans will  support  whoever  emerges  on  top 
from  the  convention  in  Miami. 

Can  strict  party  unity  and  orthodoxy  pre- 
vail, however,  in  an  unorthodox  age  rent 
with  political  dissensions?  In  this  uncertain 
land  and  time,  there  Is  growing  disillusion- 
ment with  both  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties.  The  greatest  growth  In  politi- 
cal  clout  is  developing  among  those  of  all 
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ages,  of  all  Incomes,  of  all  geographic  areas, 
who  cannot  pledge  blind  allegiance  to  any 
party.  Tlielr  accomplishments  and  their 
hopes  have  outdistanced  the  narrow,  party 
platforms  of  the  past. 

This  new  power  center  is  going  to  weigh 
carefully  objectives  with  capabilities,  aspira- 
tions with  pKJsslbUlties,  and  their  new  real- 
ism is  tempered  with  confidence  In  them- 
selves and  hope  for  the  future.  This  mighty 
but  unmeasured  mass  of  Americans  will  not 
buy  the  old  terms  of  Inevitability,  from 
poverty  at  home  to  "victory"  abroad.  They 
are  growing  accustomed  to  change;  they 
want  it. 

If  the  philosophy  of  Nelson  Rockefeller 
can  be  simply  summarized,  I  believe  It  is 
;idaptability  to  change.  Labels  such  as  liberal 
.mU  conservative  liave  gone  out  of  style,  have 
lost  whatever  relevance  and  meaning  they 
ever  luid.  Tlie  Governor  if  New  York  under- 
stands the  desper.Tte  need  to  develop  flexible 
programs  to  deal  with  rapidly  changing 
crises  in  our  cities,  in  our  schools,  in  our 
environment,  and  In  our  very  attitudes 
which,  in  the  final  analysis,  will  determii;.' 
if  our  nation  will  pull  together,  or  come 
apart  .As  governor.  Rockefeller  has  proposed, 
pushed  through  a  frequently  uncooperative 
legislature,  and  then  wisely  administered 
complex  programs  in  hou.slng  and  niass 
transportation  that  are  bigger  than  those  of 
The  federal  government.  At  the  same  time,  iie 
has  never  let  size  and  complexity  overritie 
individual   initiative  and  individual  welfitre. 

Rockefeller  :.lso  understands  the  complex- 
ity of  chanr^e  around  the  world,  and  t!^e  uii- 
fortunate  fact  that  US  policies  have  largely 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  this  change.  We 
have  become  locked  into  foreign  !X>licy  posi- 
tions that  have  too  much  in  common  v.'it;i 
the  circumstances  of  1948,  and  tof)  little  wirii 
1968  and  the  tidal  waves  that  are  sure  ui 
tome.  For  instance.  20  years  ago  Nelson 
Rockefeller  foresaw  the  need  for  economic 
.assistance  to  open  \\p  rhe  hinterland  f 
Latin  America  He  warned  of  political  and 
social  upheaval  if  the  United  States  did  not 
move  speedily  to  develop  a  .'■ense  of  partner- 
ship with  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 

Wii:  the  Republican  Party  lead  the  revolu- 
tion of  discontent  at  home  and  around  t'.ic 
world  or  fight  it?  Will  v.-e  lead  the  search  r,T 
:>ccommodation  .'>n-.ong  peoples  nnd  nation; 
or  obstruct  it?  i  believe  our  partv  has  the 
leadership  and  the  vi-lon  to  guide  the  mani- 
fest disorders  in  the  cities  and  in  the  uni- 
versities away  frcni  violert  overthrow  and 
toward  peaceful  solution.  We  can  if  we  take 
a  positive  approach,  talking'  more  about  con- 
struction and  less  about  condemnation. 

Twentv  years  ago.  a  Republican  leader  in 
the  US  Senate  urged  passage  cf  leeislation 
for  federally  sponsored  programs  to  rleal  with 
water  pollution,  public  housing,  aid  to  edu- 
cation, fair  employment  and  health  care.  "I 
believe."  he  said,  "the  .American  people  feel 
that  with  the  high  production  of  which  ve 
are  now  capable,  there  is  enough  left  over 
to  prevent  undue  hardship  and  maintain  ,i 
minimum  standard  floor  under  Kubsistenr 
education,  medical  care  nnd  housing,  to  Ei''- 
all  a  minimum  standard  of  decent  living  and 
to  all  children  a  fair  opportunity  to  get  '. 
start  in  life." 

Soundr.  like  Micliael  Hairincton!  Eut.  :t 
was  the  late  Robert  Taft.  If  "Mr.  Republi- 
can" rejected  the  notion  a  generation  ago 
that  such  proerams  were  "pie  in  the  sky."  one 
can  hardly  describe  massive  rebuilding  o. 
our  ghettos  and  some  form  of  incentive  in- 
come supplement  as  "pie  in  the  sky"  today. 
The  Republican  Party  that  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller represents  has  a  recorded  tradition  <  f 
charting  bold  new  courses  of  action,  and  i: 
we  follow  the  Taft  example,  we  will  nomin.Tte 
Rockefeller  In  August  and  then  elect  him 

Here  and  abroad,  there  is  a  crying  need  for 
accommodation,  between  races,  between  rich 
and  poor,  between  nations,  between  ideol- 
ogies. I  remember  only  too  well  the  shrill 
cries  of  fear  and  obstruction  that  one  year 
ago  echoed  in  the  Senate  and  from  a  very 
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vocal  minority  across  the  land.  We  were  then 
considering  ratification  of  a  consular  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Flat  deal,  East- 
West  trade  and  other  calculated  and  cautious 
measures  to  break  down  the  barriers  to  bet- 
ter understanding  between  opposing  (but 
decomposing)  Ideologies.  One  group  was 
formed  calling  Itself  CEASE,  or  the  Com- 
mittee to  End  Aid  to  the  Soviet  Enemy!  Such 
narrow-minded,  simplistic  views  contribute 
nothing  to  a  reasoned  and  rational  foreign 
policy  and  are  counterproductive  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  our  national  interest. 
Governor  Rockefeller  has  convinced  me,  and 
I  am  sure  he  will  convince  his  party  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people,  that  he 
stands  for  enlightened  self-interest  In  Amer- 
ican relations  with  friend  and  foe  alike. 

I  am  convinced  that  lie  believes,  as  I  do. 
that  we  are  overcommitted  and  overextended 
around  the  world,  that  we  must  weigh  more 
carefully  the  balance  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid,  and  that  It  iu  imperative  that  a 
new  Administration  immediately  reexamine 
preelsely  what  Is  and  what  is  not  vital  to  our 
national  security.  Nelson  Rockefeller  would 
pledge  vision  not  Invasion,  mobility  not 
mobilization. 

The  presidential  elections  of  1968  offer  the 
Republican  Party  Its  last  best  hope  to  put 
together  a  national  political  coalition  built 
upon  the  ashes  of  the  cnce  all-powerful  New- 
Deal.  We  can  do  it  this  year.  We  can  offer  the 
12  million  young  and  overwhelmingly  respon- 
sible Americans,  who  will  vote  in  a  national 
election  for  the  first  time,  a  candidate  and  a 
platioim  that  will  command  their  interest 
and  support.  We  can  offer  our  bewildered  and 
despairing  underclass,  black  and  white,  urban 
and  rural,  a  new  sense  of  participation.  We 
can  guarantee  them  a  helping  hand  to  pro- 
gress, within  a  framework  of  equality  before 
the  law,  and  order  tempered  with  under- 
standing. 

A  century  ago.  the  iledgling  Republican 
Party  did  promise  democracy  to  the  op- 
pressed, offered  land  to  the  homeless,  educa- 
tion to  the  illiterate,  freedom  to  the  slave. 
Some  called  our  party  revolutionary  in  those 
days,  but  Repvibllcnns  were  proud  of  it  and 
displayed  the  adventurous  spirit  that  made 
America  first  a  continental  nation  and  then 
a  world  power. 

We  can  do  it  again.  I  deeply  believe  that 
the  aspirations  and  the  realistic  objectives 
of  the  great  majority  of  Americans  have  more 
in  common  than  not.  If  we  stress  progress, 
if  we  outhne  problem-.'olvlng.  If  we  accentu- 
ate improved  human  relations,  if  we  put  the 
positive  before  the  punitive,  then  we  can  and 
will  elect  a  Republican  President  in  1968. 
Only  a  fool  or  a  charlatan  would  promise 
peace  and  quiet,  order  and  obedience  in  a 
time  so  fraught  with  confusion,  difficulty  and 
disruption.  There  are  rough  days  ahead  But 
whether  our  society  sur"ives  and  prospers 
mav  depend  on  where  we  put  the  emphasis. 
Governor  Rockefeller  has  demonstrated  that 
he  understands  the  importance  of  relating 
human  needs  to  material  priorities.  Only  the 
Republican  Party  can  give  the  American  peo- 
ple the  opportunity  to  give  him  their  .sup- 
port. The  big  political  question  in  coming 
weeks  is — will  It? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I'HE  FACULTY  OF  AGRICULTURE  AT 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  KABUL 


THE  "PUEBLO":   HOW  LONG, 
MR.  PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
140th  day  the  U,S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  GALE  W.  McGEE 

OK    WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1968 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  back  in  the 
days  when  I  was  teaching  history  at  the 
University  of  Wyoming,  before  my  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate,  the  university  began 
what  has  become  a  significant  as.socia- 
tion  with  the  Nation  of  Afghanistan  and 
with  its  University  of  Kabul.  This  a.sso- 
ciation  has  grown  over  the  years  since  it 
began  in  19,53.  In  the  current  i.s.sue  of  the 
Wyoming  Alumnews,  Prof.  Robert  Pfadt 
reports : 

The  University  of  Wyoming  Is  developing 
through  a  United  States  Agency  for  Interna- 
tionalDevelopment  (USAID)  assistance  pro- 
gram a  modern  college  of  agriculture  which 
is  shaping  the  destiny  of  this  emerging  na- 
tion, Afghanistan,  more  than  did  all  the 
conquerors  of  the  past. 

The  importance  of  the  college  is 
pointed  up  by  the  fact  that  although  the 
economy  of  Afchanistan  is  85-perccnt 
agricultural,  modem  advances  is  the 
science  of  trrowing  crops  and  raising  ani- 
mals had  not  reached  this  remote  part  of 
the  Asian  Continent  until  recent  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  share  the  piide  of  the 
University  of  Wyoming  in  the  v.-ork  its 
collece  of  agriculture  in  particular  has 
been  carrying  foi-ward  for  the  past  15 
years  to  help  Afghanistan  increase  its 
food  production,  develop  its  educational 
institutions  and  improve  its  people's 
health  and  welfare.  I  ask  that  Professor 
Pfadt's  article  from  the  May-Jime  i.ssue 
of  the  maorazine  of  the  University  of 
Wyoming  Alumni  A.ssociation  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  in  the 
Record. 

There  beins:  no  objection,  the  article 
v,-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Modern  Agricultural  Methods  i  More  Ef- 
FECTrvE  IN  Afghanistan  Than  Ancient 
Conquerors 
(By  Robert  Pfadt,  professor  of  entomology) 
Half  way  around  the  world  from  Wyo- 
ming in  a  rugged  Asian  country  that  has 
witnessed  the  crossing  and  plundering  of 
ancient  armies — of  Darius,  the  Persian  King 
of  Kings:  of  Greece's  Alexander  the  Great:  of 
the  ruthless  Mongolian  Genghis  Khan;  and 
of  Babur,  the  founder  of  the  long-lived  Mogul 
dynasty— the  University  of  Wyoming  Is  de- 
veloping through  a  United  States  Agency  for 
International  Development  (USAIDi  as-slst- 
ance  program  a  modern  college  of  agriculture 
which  Is  shaping  the  de.stiny  of  this  emerg- 
ing nation,  Afghanistan,  more  than  did  all 
the  conquerors  of  the  past.  The  economy  of 
the  nation  is  85  per  cent  agricultural,  but 
until  recently  modern  advances  in  growing 
crops  and  raising  animals  had  not  reached 
this  remote  part  of  the  world. 

Begun  in  1956.  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
or  Faculty  of  Agrlculure  as  it  is  called  by 
Kabul  University,  was  not  much  more  than 
a  name.  It  consisted  of  .seven  American  ad- 
visors from  Wyoming  and  three  Afghan  agri- 
culturists who  held  no  higher  than  a  bache- 
lor of  science  degree.  The  Faculty  was  poorly 
housed  in  three  rooms  of  an  old  building 
which  had  no  laboratories,  no  central  heat- 
ing and  lrreg\ilar  electrical  power. 

Although  the  Faculty  is  still  young  and 
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growing,  remarkable  achievements  have  been 
made  since  those  early  days.  The  Afghan  staff 
now  consists  of  27  members;  four  hold  doc- 
torate degrees,  11  hold  masters  degrees  and 
12  faculty  assistants  hold  B  S.  degrees.  In 
1964  the  stJiff  moved  to  a  modern  building 
which  has  well-equipped  laboratories  and 
classrooms,  faculty  offices,  central  heating 
and  consistent  electrical  power. 

Still  the  Kabul  University  calendar  reflects 
the  time  when  all  buildings  were  rough- 
hewn  and  unbearably  cold  In  winter.  The  va- 
cation period  is  not  in  summer  but  in  the 
coldest  months  of  the  ye.ar,  January.  Feb- 
ruary, and  March  Another  noticeable  dif- 
ference from  an  American  campus  is  the 
weekly  schedule.  Students  go  to  school 
from  Saturday  through  Thursday  morning. 
Friday  is  the  day  off  as  it  is  the  lioly  day  of 
the  week  lor  the  nearly  100  per  cent  Moslem 
htudent  party. 

Students  attending  the  Faculty  of  Agricul- 
ture study  in  English,  finco  this  language 
is  the  medium  of  ijrofessors.  ihe  ct>urie  titles 
are  much  the  same  as  those  listed  by  Ameri- 
can colleges  of  agrictUture  and  are  taught  in 
much  the  same  way. 

Interestingly,  not  all  courses  on  the  cam- 
pus of  Kabul  University  are  tinight  in  me 
American  way.  The  instruction  by  both  the 
Afghan  and  the  American  pro-faculties 
sponsored  by  European  universities,  nitii- 
rally,  conduct  their  clas.  es  .is  they  have 
learned  to  do  in  Europe  This  means  that 
students  are  not  obliged  to  attend  lectures; 
they  have  no  fixed  texts,  instead  they  have 
access  to  a  library;  they  are  not  given  regu- 
lar quizzes  but  must  wait  tintil  the  end  of 
the  school  year  to  take  comprehensive  ex- 
aminations. If  the  student  falls,  he  is  allowed 
to  study  on  his  own  during  the  \acatlon  pe- 
rl.'fj  and  take  "second  chance"  examinations 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year  If 
he  passes  he  Is  allowed  to  continue  his 
studle?. 

Afghan  college  students  :;re  supported 
entirely  by  their  government.  Tuition  Is 
free,  students  use  texts  whi'  h  belong  to  the 
Faculty,  they  are  housed  gratis  In  Univer- 
sity dormitories,  they  receive  meals  free, 
and  ihey  are  iriven  a  small  payment  each 
month  to  purcha.-.e  incidentals.  In  tplte 
of  all  this  subsidization,  Afghan  student. s 
act  with  a  great  deal  of  freedom.  They 
strike  and  demonstrate  to  change  things 
they  don't  like  or  to  get  what  they  con- 
sider their  due.  College  students  have  strong 
political    Influence    In    Afghanistan. 

Even  though  an  efficient  agriculture  Is 
essential  to  the  economy  of  newly  emerg- 
ing nations  such  as  Afghanistan,  the  status 
of  the  agricultural  scientist  has  remained 
low  in  this  country,  causing  difficulty  in 
the  recruitment  of  adequate  numbers  of 
students.  The  source  of  the  Faculty  of  Airri- 
culture's  students  has  been  mainly  frcm 
the  two  vocational  agriculture  high  schools 
of  the  country.  This  year  a  welcome  ch-.nge 
took  place.  Applicants  for  admissions  r  ame 
also  from  the  many  lycee  high  schools  in 
Afghanlsuin  and  swelled  freshmen  num- 
bers. The  enrollment  In  the  freshman  class 
of  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture  Jumped  from 
50  in  1966  to  180  in  1967.  Young  Afghans 
are  recognizing  more  and  more  the  impor- 
tance of  a  coliege  education.  This  year  en- 
rollment for  the  whole  University  Increased 
15  per  cent  and  reached  an  all-time  high 
of  3.815. 

Students  have  had  a  choice  of  studying 
three  branches  of  agriculture:  plant  science. 
animal  science,  and  a  combination  curricu- 
lum of  aerlcultural  economics,  education, 
and  extension.  To  fill  other  needs  of  Afghan 
agriculture,  the  Faculty  initiated  two  new 
curricula  this  vear,  one  In  agricultural  en- 
gineering in  cooperation  with  the  Faculty  of 
Engineering,  ana  the  other  in  agrlctiltural 
education  in  cooperation  with  the  Faculty 
of  Education.  Ten  engineering  juniors  have 
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already   chosen   the   curriculum   In   agricul- 
tural engineering. 

Building  a  college  faculty  la  especially 
difficult  In  a  country  that  has  only  one 
University  from  which  to  draw  Its  members. 
The  Wyoming  team  started  the  process  of 
faculty  building  In  1960  when  the  first  class 
of  12  students  was  graduated.  Nine  were 
sent  under  the  participant  program  to 
American  universities,  fotir  to  Wyoming 
and  five  to  other  Institutions,  for  advanced 
study.  Upon  completion  of  the  masters 
degree,  each  of  them  returned  and  became  a 
faculty  member. 

Prom  each  succeeding  graduating;  class,  tlie 
Wyoming  team  h.is  selected  top  students  to 
do  graduate  worlc  in  leading  American  uni- 
versities, Including  the  University  of  Wyo- 
ming. As  the  years  passed  some  of  the  better 
m.ister's  defrree  holders  were  sent  to  earn 
doctorate  degrees.  To  date  only  two  doctoral 
degrees  have  been  developed  in  this  way.  Four 
others  are  still  working  toward  this  degree. 
Taree  of  the  four  Ph  D.  holders  currently  on 
the  staff  did  ti.eir  doctoral  work  in  Germany. 

Because  research  is  a  new  concept  in 
Afghanistan,  even  experienced  scientists  have 
found  It  cJttBcult  to  conduct  successful  re- 
search. Whffn  the  Wyoming  advisors  first 
came,  they  had  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm 
for  research  and  great  expectations  of  its 
benefits.  But  carefully  planned  and  executed 
trials  of  crop  varieties,  fertilizers,  and  cul- 
tivation methods  were  rarely  completed  suc- 
cessfully. Roving  livestock— sheep,  cattle. 
donkeys  or  camels — usually  broke  into  the 
plots  and  grazed  the  crops  Indiscriminately 
before  results  could  be  recorded.  A  research 
farm  enclosed  by  a  tight,  strong  fence  was 
a  necessity  if  the  needed  a^lcultural  re- 
search for  Afghanistan  was  to  bear  fruit. 

After  many  attempts  50  acres  of  good  farm 
land  were  obtained  in  1965.  Inamediately  the 
Wvoming  team  began  to  develop  the  area 
into  an  agricultural  research  farm.  With  this 
facility,  the  Faculty  has  now  begun  to  do 
rese.irch  in  earnest  and  has  already  com- 
pleted several  significant  projects,  with  pub- 
lished results  appearing  In  a  new  series  of 
technical  buUenns. 

Because  .i  'Mn  flat,  whole-wheat  bread, 
called  nan.  is  the  staple  food  of  Afghans. 
wheat  has  proved  to  be  the  major  subject  of 
research  projects.  Titles  of  the  first  three 
technical  bulletins  read:  'Fertilizer  Trials  on 
Wheat  In  Afghanistan."  -Seeding  Rate  and 
Row  Spacings  on  Wheat  in  Afghanistan."  and 
'Influences  of  Three  Mechamzatlon  Schemes 
Upon  Wheat  Yields."  Research  such  as  this 
will  help  to  assure  sulficient  supplies  of 
wheat  for  the  .Afghan  people  and  may  even- 
tually allow  for  wheat  exportation. 

Other  uni'.-e.-sities  besides  Wyoming  assist- 
ing Kabul  University  in  faculty  development 
are  Teachers  College.  Columbia  University 
the  Faculty  of  Education;  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, with  administration:  and  a  group  of 
universities  including  Purdue.  Carnegie  Tech. 
and  Notre  Dame  with  the  Faculty  of  Engi- 
neering, The  Wyoming  team  presently  con- 
sists of  13  professional  advisors,  the  United 
States  engineering  team.  12.  and  the  TCCU 
team  35. 

Not  all  assistance  to  Kabul  University 
comes  from  America.  The  German  University 
of  Bonn  is  developing  the  Faculty  of  Science. 
while  the  University  of  Cologne  is  helping 
with  the  Faculty  of  Economics.  The  French 
Medical  College  of  Lyons  is  developing  the 
Facultv  of  Medicine  The  USSR  has  recently 
assisted  in  the  erection  of  a  polytechnic  in- 
stitute which  win  train  engineers  to  the 
m.ister's  degree  level. 

The  University  of  Wyoming's  International 
program,  part  of  a  larger  effort  of  USAID, 
Is  an  imp>ortant  component  of  the  United 
States'  mission  to  help  lesser  developed  na- 
tions increase  their  food  production,  develop 
their  educational  Institutions  and  Improve 
their  people's  health  and  welfare. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

POLICE  SUPPORT,  YES— UNCONSTI- 
TUTIONAL SEARCH  AND  SEI- 
ZURE, NO 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   C.MJFORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June.  1.0.  1968 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
6,  1968.  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  H.R.  5037,  known  as  the  Omnibus 
Ci-ime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968.  There  are  a  number  of  provisions 
in  this  bill  that  are  good,  and  that  I  have 
consistently  supported;  title  I.  for  exam- 
ple, which  provides  such  needed  aid  and 
assistance  to  the  local  police  forces. 

Howevea',  I  cannot  support  the  full  bill 
as  enacted.  The  s-wift  and  undeliberate 
enactment  of  this  measure  would  seem 
to  be  an  unthoughtful  response  to  the 
death  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy.  A  fit- 
ting memorial  to  Senator  Kennedy 
would  be  a  bill  worthy  of  this  champion 
of  equal  justice  for  all.  a  bill  which  will 
in  fact  deter  crime.  If  Senator  Kennedy 
were  alive  today  I  am  confident  he  would 
not  have  sup!X)rted  this  measure. 

Since  the  bill  was  assured  of  enact- 
ment, my  vote  is  designed  to  ixiint  up 
the  deficiencies  and  unconstitutional  as- 
pects of  this  law.  I  view  my  action  as  a 
call  for  tinily  adequate  and  comprehen- 
sive legislation  against  the  rising  prob- 
lem of  criminal  behavior  in  the  United 
States,  and.  therefore,  cannot  support  an 
act  noteworthy  for  its  omission  of  those 
features  required  to  adequately  deter 
crime,  and  noteworthy  for  those  provi- 
sions which  will  undermine  the  basic 
rights  of  all  citizens  necessary  in  a  de- 
mocracy. 

Title  II  also  tends  to  extinguish  those 
procedui'es  held  basic  to  a  concept  of  or- 
derly judicial  process  and  determination 
of  guilt  by  giving  judicial  officers  wide 
latitude  in  admitting  confessions,  with- 
out the  corresixjnding  directions  neces- 
sary to  a  full  determination  of  the  truth 
and  or  voluntariness  of  such  dubious 
confessions. 

Enactment  of  this  section  gives  cred- 
ence to  the  false  notion  that  the  Supreme 
Court  is  responsible  for  crime  in  this 
country.  Such  notions  are  not  only  false, 
but  are  an  insult  to  the  fundamental 
propositions  of  equal  justice  underlying 
our  Constitution. 

Finally,  authoritative  sources  indicate 
that  the  provisions  of  title  n  may  be  un- 
constitutional, as  the  judicial  solutions 
evolved  decade  by  decade  were  developed 
upon  basic  inarsuable  constitutional 
rights.  While  it  is  clear  that  Congress  is 
free  to  develop  legislation  regarding 
judicial  procedure,  such  legislative  deter- 
minations must  be  based  upon  con- 
stitutional principles. 

Where  rights  secured  by  the  Con- 
stitution are  involved,  there  can  be  no 
rule  making  or  legislation  which  would 
abrogate  them,  for  it  is  axiomatic  that  a 
right  guaranteed  against  infringement 
by  the  United  States,  cannot  be  extin- 
guislied  by  an  act  of  Congress.  To  extin- 
guish such  a  right  requires  nothing  less 
than  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  provisions  incorporated  in  title  III 
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are  equally  repugnant  to  the  notions  of 
a  free  society.  While  wiretapping  is  un- 
doubtedly helpful  in  the  apprehension  of 
criminals  and  investigation  criminal  ac- 
tivity, it  is  equally  a  danger  to  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  innocent  individual  if  in- 
discriminately applied.  Title  III  is  de- 
ficient in  the  minimum  judicial  oversight 
necessary  to  insure  the  intelligent  and 
safe  use  of  a  technological  development 
which  could  open  the  private  lives  of 
citizens  to  a  degree  not  even  dreamed 
of  by  George  Orwell  in  1984. 

The  firearms  control  incorporated  in 
title  IV  is  distinguished  for  its  ommissions 
and  loopholes  rather  than  its  affirmative 
provisions. 

The  right  of  the  citizen  to  own  and  use 
firearms  is  not  challenged,  but  with  this 
right  goes  the  lespon.sibility  to  make  sure 
that  the  use  of  a  potentially  lethal  weap- 
on is  adequately  controlled. 

Title  IV  merely  attempts  to  prohibit 
interstate  shipment  of  handarms  and 
destructive  devices.  However,  numerous 
categories  of  persons  are  exempt  from 
these  provisions,  "dealers"  among  them 
Under  title  IV  any  individual  could  pre- 
sumably qualify  as  a  dealer  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  $10  yearly  license  fee  and  some 
intent  to  deal  in  firearms. 

Second,  rifies  and  shotguns  are  en- 
tirely omitted  from  these  provisions. 

Finally,  there  is  no  provision  for  regis- 
tration of  any  class  of  firearms.  Intelli- 
gent, well-balanced  firearms  legislation 
designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals to  owTi  long  gtms  and  handguns 
while  keeping  such  weapons  out  of  the 
hands  of  criminals  and  incompetents  is 
urgently  needed.  Title  IV  is  so  thoroughly 
deficient  in  this  respect  that  its  passage 
is  worse  than  no  bill  at  all.  for  it  may 
Impede  the  development  of  well-written 
and  intelligently  debated  legislation. 

For  the  above  reasons  I  have  found  it 
•mpossible  to  support  a  bill  that  is  poten- 
tially a  danger  to  democratic  principles 
but  which  does  not  provide  meaningful 
protection  against  the  rising  rate  of  crime 
in  this  countrj'. 


CONSUMERS  UNION  HIGHLIGHTS 
NEED  FOR  ODOMETER  LEGISLA- 
TION 


HON.  WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  11,  1968 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
June  issue  of  Consumer  Reports,  pub- 
lished by  Consumers  Union,  contains  a 
constructive  article  entitled  "How  Long 
Is  a  Used-Car  Mile?"  and  highlighting 
the  need  for  a  Federal  odometer  la'w.  As 
the  sponsor  of  a  proposal  which  would 
require  motor  vehicles  to  be  equipped 
with  tamperproof  odometers — mileage 
indicators — I  wish  to  bring  this  article 
to  the  particular  attention  of  Senators. 

The  article  points  out  that  after  the 
implementation  of  strictly  enforced 
odometer  legislation  in  California  prices 
for  most  used  cars  began  to  fall  sharply 
while  prices  for  low-mileage  models  re- 
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mained  steady  or  increased.  Tliis  was  a 
boon  to  the  California  consumer,  but  not 
so  good  for  his  neighbors  in  contiguous 
States.  Out-of-state  car  wliolesalers  can 
come  into  California,  buy  high-mileage 
used  cars  at  a  very  cheap  price,  roll  back 
the  mileage  indicator  after  the  car  has 
been  transported  out  of  California,  and 
reap  a  huge  profit  as  a  result. 

California  car  dealers  want  the  law 
repealed.  They  would  prefer  to  roll  back 
all  mileage  indicators  to  zero.  As  Con- 
sumer Reports  indicates  the  dealer  phi- 
losophy in  this  instance  would  have  to  be 
considered  as  "a  little  knowledge  is 
dangerous.  Don't  give  'em  any."  A  via- 
ble and  sensible  alternative  is  a  Federal 
law.  If  it  can  work  in  California,  it  can 
work  in  the  country  at  large.  Conse- 
quently I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  will  have  an  oppor- 
timity  to  take  action  on  my  odometer 
legislation  in  the  near  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Consiuner  Reports  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  Long  Is  a  Used-Car  Mile? 
The  prudent  buyer  must  prcsvime  u.';ed-car 
dealers  guilty  of  tampering  with  the  mileage 
readings  on  their  cars  until  proved  innocent. 
A  "fully  reconditioned  low-mileaee"  cream 
puff  must  be  suspected  of  being  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  car  with  its  odometer  rolled  back 
For  there  is  no  nationally  established  meas- 
urement fur  the  mile  on  car  lots.  A  used-car 
mile  is  hardly  a  statute  mile — It's  often  a 
lot  longer. 

What  If  odometers  did  not  He?  The  pru- 
dent shopper  would,  of  course,  still  have  a 
tedious  checklist  of  Inspections  and  tests  to 
uerform  before  buying  a  used  car  (see  page 
412  of  the  1968  Buying  Guide  Issue).  But  he 
L-ould  learn  from  the  odometer,  other  things 
being  equal,  roughly  how  much  transporta- 
tion to  expect  from  the  vehicle  under  consid- 
eration. Whether  a  ci-.r  has  gone  125.000  or 
50.000  or  75.000  miles  can.  after  all.  make 
a  considerable  difference.  One  might  predict. 
for  instance,  that  under  the  effects  of  true 
mileage  iniormation,  prices  would  go  up  for 
low-mileage  cars  and  dcwn  for  high-mileage 
cars. 

Such  a  prediction  is  proving  accurate  in 
California,  one  of  the  lew  states  where  law 
'nas  come  to  the  used-car  lot.  Anyone  tamper- 
ing with  an  odometer  in  California  commits 
a  crime.  The  law  is  being  enforced,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Automotii-e  News,  car  leasing  and 
renting  companies,  which  sell  thousands  of 
cars  on  the  resale  market,  are  feeling  the 
effects  of  a  sharp  drop  In  prices.  The  only 
exceptions  are  low-mileage  models. 

Prices  start  falling  steeply,  the  report  states, 
after  a  two-year-old  car  has  gone  30.000  miles. 
Beyond  that  distance,  it  loses  about  SIO  of 
value  every  1000  miles. 

California  Is  now  a  bargain  paradise  for 
out-of-state  car  wholesalers.  They  can  buy 
high-mileage,  low-cost  California  cars  and 
sell  them  at  a  good  profit  in  other  states. 
where  retail  dealers  can  roll  back  the  odom- 
eters. What's  good  for  California  thus  Is 
not   so   good   for   their   neighbors. 

.-Across  the  border  in  Arizona,  the  used-car 
credibility  gap  has  grown  so  wide  that  one 
group  of  car  dealers  recently  agreed,  with 
the  official  blessing  of  the  State  Attorney 
General's  office,  to  reset  the  odometers  of 
all  used  cars  at  zero.  Dealers  put  stickers 
on  the  car  and  on  the  sales  contract  In  which 
they  disavowed  any  knowledge  of  the  true 
mileage.  But  shoppers  would  have  none  of 
it,  and  as  a  result  the  practice  Is  being 
dropped. 
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Nevertheless,  California  car  dealers  want 
the  odometer  law  repealed  In  favor  of  the 
Arizona  approach,  "If  [rollbacks  to  zero] 
were  to  become  a  uniform  practice."  wrote 
one  industry  member,  "the  emphasis  on 
mileage  would  soon  disappear.  Used-car  buy- 
ers would  learn  to  look  at  the  actual  me- 
chanical condition  of  a  car  without  worrying 
too  much  about  how  much  mileage  showed 
on  the   I  odometer)." 

In  other  words,  a  little  knowledge  Is  dan- 
gerous. Don't  give  'em  any. 

Motor  vehicle  regulations  are  different  In 
each  state — b\it  a  mile  Is  a  mile.  What's 
needed  is  full,  honest  and  uniform  disclosure. 
Tlie  logical  solution  Is  a  Federal  odometer 
law  at  least  as  strong  as  California's. 


CHAIRMAN     OF     TVA     CALLS     FOR 
ATTENTION  TO  QUALITY  IN  LIFE 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU*ES 

Monday,  June  10,  1968 

Mr.  JONP]S  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
recently  had  the  great  privilege  of  at- 
tending the  sesquiccntennial  celpbration 
of  Athens  and  Limc'^tone  County  in  the 
heart  of  the  north  Alabama  district 
which  I  represent  in  the  Congress. 

At  the  celebration,  the  main  address 
was  delivered  by  Chairman  Aubrey  J. 
Wagner,  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Board.  In  concise  terms,  Mr. 
Wagner  traced  the  monumental  develop- 
ment and  L'rowth  of  the  area,  especially 
that  of  the  last  35  years. 

More  than  that,  he  excited  the  pro- 
gressive and  forward  looking  spirit  of  the 
people  with  his  definition  of  the  future 
potentials  and  the  requirements  for 
achieving  them. 

Because  Mr.  Wagner's  remarks  about 
the  needs  for  creating  those  things  which 
make  for  quality  living  have  significant 
application  to  all  sections  of  this  Nation, 
I  include  his  address  in  my  remarks  at 
this  point  and  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues ; 
Remarks  by  Aubrey  J.  Wagner.  Chairman  of 

TVA  Board,  at  Athens-Limestone  Sesoui- 

CENTENNIAI.      CELEBRATION,      ATHENS,       ALA., 
^UY  11,  1968 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  come  to 
north  Alabama.  As  I  have  said  many  times.  It 
IS  one  of  the  real  show  places  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley,  And  it  Is  always  particularly  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  come  here  •when  Bob  Jones 
Is  in  the  area.  We  have  worked  toegether  for 
many  years  on  projects  and  programs  for  the 
development  of  this  region. 

We  m  TVA  greatly  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  your  sesquiccnten- 
nial celebration,  and  I  wish  very  much  that 
weather  had  permitted  it  to  be  at  our  new 
Browns  Ferry  nuclear  plant  as  you  had 
planned. 

Anniversary  occasions  are  good  times  for 
reflection,  aiid  especially,  when  you  reach 
the  age  of  150  years.  For  nearly  one-fourth  of 
that  period,  we  in  TVA  have  been  working 
side  by  side  with  you  In  Limestone  County, 
and  Athens,  and  in  all  north  .Mabama.  And 
in  those  35  years  we  have  worked  together 
we  have  begun — through  extensive  coopera- 
tive programs  In  which  many  of  you  are  per- 
sonally involved — to  sweep  away  some  of  the 
economic  problems  that  beset  this  area  in  the 
1930's.  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  there 
has  been  more  progress  made  in  these  35 
years  than  In  the  whole  115  preceding  them. 
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making  up  the  150  years  of  your  anniversary 
celebration. 

Our  newest  effort  In  this  area  Is  our  Browns 
Perry  nuclear  plant.  The  plant.  I  believe, 
represents  a  culmination  of  the  efforts  uf  the 
past.  And  It  stands  us  a  symbol  uf  the  future. 
Some  of  you  will  recall,  as  I  do,  that  In  the 
early  1940's  there  was  great  activity  at  Oak 
Ridge  In  east  Tennessee  and  ultimately  there 
was  unveiled  a  plant  for  enriching  uranium, 
now  a  facility  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. Its  Initial  production  went  to  make  the 
first  atomic  bomb  and  nuclear  energy  was 
introduced  to  the  world  as  a  munition, 

I  think  all  of  us  l.tke  m-iich  more  sntls- 
factlon  now  in  the  use  of  atoms  lor  pence. 
As  Wally  McDow  has  said,  preat  potential 
lies  In  the  use  of  the  atom  ior  purpo.scs  of 
peace,  u  potential  Just  now  ijeeinnlng  to  be 
realized,  .^nd  the  Browns  Perry  plant  is  a 
powerful  expression  of  that  new  potential. 

I  have  .said  that  this  plant  also  represents 
a  culmination  of  the  pa-st.  And  if  h.is  been  a 
vigorous  past.  Just  12  years  .igo  all  north 
Alabama  used  only  700.000  kilowatts  of  elec- 
tric generating  capacity.  The  figure  is  now 
about  2  million  kilowatts,  and  In  the  next 
decade  It  will  go  to  4  5  million  kilowatts — 
more  than  double  in  another  10  years 

Since  we  have  been  working  together  liere, 
more  than  50,000  jobs  in  manufacturing 
have  been  added  In  north  Alabama  and  half 
of  those  have  come  In  the  last  decade. 

Personal  Income  in  north  Alabama  is  ud 
$1  billion  ,slnce  we  began  thl.s  developmental 
program.  I  could  cite  many,  manv  more 
statistics  of  growth,  but  especially  for  those 
of  you  who  live  In  this  area,  statistics  are  not 
needed.  Your  eyes  alone  lell  you  a  more 
dramatic  story  of  growth  and  progress  than 
figures  will  provide. 

Whenever  I  fly  over  this  area.  I  always  hope 
for  a  clear  day  so  that  I  can  see  the  new  de- 
velopments on  your  waterfront  and  at  Hunts- 
vllle.  Each  time  it  seems  that  something  new 
has  been  added;  either  there  is  an  expan- 
sion of  an  existing  plant  or  COO  or  800  acres 
have  been  opened  up  for  a  new  plant.  Now 
there  is  the  new  Browns  Ferry  plant— and  in 
the  future  I  am  going  to  look  for  further 
growth  in  Limestone  County  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  river.  This  Is  the  kind  of  evi- 
dence that  no  one  can  deny. 

This  new  nuclear  plant  is  also  a  symbol  of 
future.  It  particularly  symbolizes  the  place 
of  energy^-electrlc  energy  in  our  future — 
and  I  mean  giant  electric  energy.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  nations  of  this  world 
which  have  made  the  most  progress  are 
thoee  which  have  available  to  their  people 
the  largest  quantity  of  electric  energy. 

And  this  Is  a  giant  plant.  When  completed 
It  win  have  cost  S392  million— $392  million 
paid  by  the  people  who  use  electricity  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  and  by  borrowings  on  the 
strength  of  this  electric  system.  There  is  no 
Federal  subsidy  in  this  program.  And  don't 
let  anyone  tell  you  there  is!  It  is  being  paid 
for  by  the  people  and  the  industries  in  this 
region. 

The  plant  will  have  a  generating  capacity 
of  3.5  million  kilowatts,  which  Is  nearly  twice 
as  large  as  any  plant  of  any  kind  operating 
anywhere  In  tlie  world  today.  It  Is  more  than 
the  entire  generating  capacity  of  the  whole 
TVA  system  in  1951.  And  it  is  about  enough 
capacity.  In  this  one  plant,  to  serve  the  re- 
quirements of  the  whole  State  of  Alabama 
today. 

Tills  Isn't  all  we  are  doing  to  meet  the 
power  needs  in  this  region.  At  our  Paradise 
plant  in  west  Kentucky,  we  are  adding  a 
third  unit  which  will  have  1,150,000  kilo- 
watts of  capacity.  We  are  breaking  ground 
for  construction  of  the  Cumberland  City 
coal-burning  plant  in  the  western  part  of 
the  Valley,  with  a  capacity  of  2.600.000  kilo- 
watts In  two  units;  and  we  have  Just  bought 
the  reactors  for  a  new  two-unit  nuclear  plant 
which  'R-lll  generate  over  2.000.000  kilowatts 
So.  In  all  we  are  adding  about  9  million 
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more  kllowatta  in  this  generating  system  at 
the  present  time  The  TVA  system  capacity 
iB  now  18  million  kilowatts;  by  1974  It  will 
have  Increivsed  50  percent  to  27  million  kilo- 
watts; and  our  basic  planning  is  aimed  at  a 
50  million  kilowatt  system  in  the  1980's  To 
put  these  figures  In  perspective,  this  whole 
region  In  1933  had  a  generating  capacity  of 
less  than  one  million  kilowatts. 

These  figures  are  a  sign  and  Index  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  of  economic  strength.  But 
this  new  plant  In  north  Alabama  is  a  symbol, 
too,  of  the  place  that  science  Is  going  to  play 
In  our  future.  In  the  future  of  this  very 
sp>eclflc  area.  This  plant  and  its  use  of  the 
atom  provides  a  third  leg  to  the  very  Impor- 
tant science  triangle  here  in  north  Alabama. 

We  have  long  had  the  fertilizer  research 
and  development  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals.  It 
is  the  most  Important  fertilizer  research  cen- 
ter In  the  world,  and  its  results  are  used 
worldwide.  People  come  here  from  all  over 
the  nation  and  around  the  world  to  study 
and  confer  on  matters  of  fertilizer  science 
and  fertilizer  technology. 

Then  the  NASA  facility  at  Huntsvllle  gives 
us  promlnpnce  in  space  research.  It  is  onp 
Of  th*  most  important  space  research  centers 
In  the  world-. 

And  now  we  are  adding  the  atom  to  these 
two  other  fields  of  science.  While  Browns 
Perry  Is  a  production  facility,  rather  than  re- 
search. It  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  acquiring 
new  knowledge,  new  insights  into  peaceful 
uses  for  the  atom.  I  should  add  that,  along 
with  these  three  Important  scientific  legs, 
the  growing  complex  of  chemical  Industries, 
electro-metallurglc  Industries  and  their  satel- 
lites In  north  Alabama  Is  one  which  is  re- 
peated few  places.  These  are  all  reasons  why 
the  future  of  this  region  Is  so  bright. 

We  must  recognize,  however,  that  a  bright 
future  means  more  than  Jttst  scientific 
achievements,  or  Jobs,  or  economic  growth. 
We  must  begin  to  give  attention,  as  are  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  to  the  kind  of 
environment  that  we  are  building — the  kind 
of  living  environment  that  we  are  creating  for 
our  people.  First,  all  of  it  must  be  a  physically 
superior  environment.  We  need  clean  water. 
In  the  Tennessee  Valley,  we  have  it — we  have 
more  cleaner  water  than  almost  any  river 
basin  that  you  can  find.  And  it  is  cleaner 
now  that  it  wa?  35  years  ago  But  we  need 
to  take  the  steps  to  insure,  as  we  grow  indus- 
trially and  as  our  population  increases,  that 
we  keep  It  clean. 

We  are  concerned  also  about  clean  air: 
and  Incidentally  the  Browns  Ferry  plant  will 
make  an  important  contribution  there.  If  It 
were  a  coal-flred  plant,  it  would  burn  about 
9  million  tons  of  coal  a  year.  It  would  pro- 
duce about  IV4  million  tons  of  ash  each  year 
and  a  j>art  of  that  ash  would  go  Into  the 
atmosphere.  There  would  also  be  discharges 
of  sulfur  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  to  take 
care  of.  The  nuclear  plant  will  Instead  use 
only  abo^it  150  tons  of  nuclear  fuel  a  year, 
and  there  will  be  no  pollutant  discharged 
into  the  atmosphere. 

Across  the  nation,  many  t)eople  have  asked 
about  radio-activity  from  such  a  plant.  I  can 
put  this  In  understandable  terms  for  you  by 
saying  that  If,  as  a  member  of  the  public, 
you  sat  continuously  for  one  year  at  a  point 
near  the  plant  where  you  would  get  the 
greatest  possible  exposure  to  radiation,  and 
If,  during  that  year,  the  most  adverse  pos- 
sible conditions  of  plant  operation  and  of 
weather  persisted  continuously  (an  almost 
inconceivable  set  of  circumstances  1 .  you 
would  get.  cumulatively,  somewhat  less  radi- 
ation than  you  would  get  in  one  complete 
set  of  teeth  X-rays.  The  experts  have  told 
me  that,  when  I  had  X-rays  several  years 
back  for  a  kidney  stone.  I  got  more  radiation 
in  that  one  set  of  X-rays  than  I  would  have 
gotten  under  the  conditions  I  Just  listed.  So. 
this  plant  Is  safe,  and  it  will  not  pollute  the 
atmosphere. 
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The  environment  that  we  are  creating 
must  also  be  a  planned  environment — its 
physical  development  must  be  planned. 
Some  of  you  will  remember  that  about  three 
years  ago  I  talked  to  the  Athens-Limestone 
Chamber  of  Commerce  about  planning  and 
the  need  for  it — the  need  for  regional  units 
and  for  county  units  to  be  tied  in  with  the 
excellent  planning  organizations  thiit  already 
exist  locally  in  Athens,  In  Decatur,  in  Hunts- 
vllle, and  in  other  cities  In  the  area. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  fair  question  to  ask 
ourselves,  as  we  face  the  next  150  years, 
Just  what  we  have  done  in  this  planning  field. 
Because  It  is  going  to  take  more  than  nuclear 
plants  and  more  than  industrial  plants  and 
more  than  NASA  installations  to  build  this 
area  into  the  kind  of  place  that  we  want  our 
children  and  their  children  to  inherit  from 
us.  We  must  have  a  physically  superior  en- 
vironment. We  must  also  have  a  culturally 
sui>erlor  environment.  We  must  create  those 
things  which  make  for  quality  living — those 
things  which  make  it  possible  for  each 
youngster  as  he  grows  up  to  achieve  a  sense 
of  personal  fulfillment,  to  feel  that  he  is  able 
to  use  his  life  In  a  way  that  counts,  a  way 
that  is  self-satlsf  jing  to  him. 

And  so,  today,  we  look  back  on  150  years 
of  development  and  we  look  ahead  to  a  bright 
future.  We  In  TVA  would  like  to  feel  that  we 
are  building  Browns  Ferry  a  symbol  and  .as  a 
.shining  new  scientific  tool  to  Jointly  solve 
the  problems  of  the  future.  We  must  remem- 
ber though  that  plants  like  Browns  Perry  are 
only  tools  and  not  the  end  themselves.  The 
end  we  seek  is  to  bring  peace  into  the  minds 
and  into  the  hearts  of  men — all  men — and  to 
create  for  them  an  environment  In  which 
each  can  experience  this  sense  of  personal 
achievement,  personal  fulfillment. 
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CLEMSON  UNIVERSITY  AND  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
STAND  FIRMLY  AGAINST  STU- 
DENT VIOLENCE 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLIN.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  11,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
June  5,  1968.  edition  of  the  Columbia 
Record,  Columbia.  S.C..  carried  an  edito- 
rial entitled,  "Clemson,  University  of 
South  Carolina  Take  Firm  Stands." 

In  this  very  pertinent  editorial,  the 
able  editor.  John  A.  Montf^omery,  cites 
the  steps  taken  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  and  Clemson  University 
to  avoid  disorder  on  the  campus.  Each 
institution  cites  the  arrangements  estab- 
lished for  orderly  redress  of  grievances 
in  the  machinery  of  the  school's  admin- 
istration. At  the  same  time  they  have 
notified  the  student  body  that  disorder 
manifested  by  acts  of  violence,  unlawful 
use  and  misappropriation  of  property, 
facilities,  as  well  as  criminal  and  public 
acts  which  reflect  adversely  on  the  good 
name  and  reputation  of  the  school  will 
not  be  tolerated. 

Pointing  out  that  the  majority  of  Car- 
olinians, including  students,  support 
these  regulations,  the  editor  applauds 
the  University  of  South  Carolina  and 
Clemson  leaders  for  their  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Clemson,  the  Unive3isity  op  South   Caro- 
OLINA  Take  Firm  Stands 

The  University  of  South  Carolina  has  now 
Joined  Clemson  Umversity  in  insisting  that 
the  pursiut  of  truth  in  the  academic  market- 
place of  ideas  not  be  disrupted  by  violent 
campus  minorities.  We  applaud  both  insti- 
tutions for  their  clarity  of  intellectual  Judg- 
ment and  resolute  determination  to  keep  the 
states  tax-supported  universities  from  be- 
coming centers  of  senseless,  lawless  rebellion. 

Clemson  acted  first,  on  May  28  of  1965, 
when  Its  t>oard  of  trustees  bluntly  rejected 
interference  with  the  orderly  process  of 
learning.  Specifically,  the  Clemson  board 
took  note  of  "the  occurrences  of  dl.<;orders 
on  some  campuses  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  which  students,  employees  and  per- 
sons not  affiliated  with  the  institution  have 
participated. 

"These  disorders  liave  been  manifested  by 
acts  of  violence,  unlawful  use  and  misap- 
propriation of  institutional  property  and  fa- 
cilities, criminal  acts  and  public  acts  which 
reflect  adversely  on  the  maintenance  of  dis- 
cipline and  on  the  good  name  and  reputation 
of  the  institution,  its  student  body  and  fac- 
ulty." 

Taking  note  of  the  orderly  repress  of  griev- 
ances and  tiie  machinery  already  provided 
by  the  school's  administration.  Clemson 
posltvely  and  specifically  "Interdicted"  all 
of  the  disorderly  acts. 

More  recently.  Clem.son  made  it  crystal 
clear  that  it  would  not  allow  "small  minor- 
ity groups"  to  interrupt  or  disrupt  placement 
senices  of  business  firms  recruiting  on 
campus.  "Violation  of  this  policy,"  said 
Clemson,  "may  result  in  severe  institutional 
penalties  or  penalties  assessed  by  civil  au- 
thorities." 

Within  the  past  week,  the  University  of 
South  Carolina's  board  followed  suit.  Tlie 
University  here  reaffirmed  tlie  authortly  of 
the  school's  president  to  suspend  simunarily 
anyone  threatening  the  "security,  safety  or 
operation  of  the  university." 

Specifically  prohibited  are  "physical  ob- 
struction or  intereference.  interference  by 
noise  and  actions  which  offend  or  outrage 
normal  sensibilities." 

Rights  of  students  to  protest  within  law- 
ftil  and  established  channels  alWcT.ys  have 
been  granted  to  students  of  the  state's  public 
institutions.  But,  as  the  policies  of  both 
Clemson  and  USC  make  abundantly  clear,  the 
state  of  South  Carolina  just  isn't  going  to 
abide  those  rebels  who  try  to  take  over 
school  buildings,  violate  the  nghts  and  pri- 
vileges of  other  students  as  they  dishonor 
the  name  of  "freedom."  obstruct  business 
recrvilting  on  campuses,  or  otherwise  make 
the  pursuit  of  learning  Impossible. 

The  overwhelming  mass  of  Carolinians, 
students  included,  suppyort  the  convictions 
of  the  institutions'  boards.  And  should  either 
Clemson  or  the  University  confront  such 
rebels,  we  fully  anticipate  the  chief  admin- 
istrative officials  using — quickly — their  full 
disciplinary  powers. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE    PLIGHT    OF    OUR    MERCHANT 
MARINE 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OP    MASSACHTJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1968 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  many  Members   of   the   Congress 


share  with  me  a  sense  of  alarm  at  the 
latest  turn  of  events  in  our  Nation's  mer- 
chant marine  program.  After  3  years  of 
delay,  sidestepping,  and  backtracking, 
the  administration  has  issued  its  long- 
awaited  call  for  a  new  maritime  pro- 
gram—but the  note  sounded  was  one  of 
T*ptrGAt 

Secretary  of  Transportation  Boyd  has 
outlined  a  program  this  week  which 
would  virtually  scuttle  what  is  left  of 
America's  merchant  fleet  as  well  as  the 
shipbuilding  capacity  which  is  vital  to 
the  national  defense.  The  massive  build- 
ing effort  which  is  so  desperately  needed 
to  revitalize  our  fleet  and  restore  its  role 
as  a  carrier  of  America's  commerce  has 
been  forsworn  by  the  administration, 
and  there  is  now  a  clear  danger  that 
the  American  merchant  marine  will  be 
allowed  to  shrink  to  a  mere  token  force 
on  the  world's  oceans. 

The  announced  program  would  scuttle 
more  than  our  ships,  Mr.  Speaker— it 
would  scuttle  a  policy  established  more 
than  30  years  ago  by  the  Congress  to 
protect  our  Nation's  commerce  and  secu- 
rity. The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
declared  that  it  was  essential  for  the 
United  States  to  have  a  merchant  fleet 
which  could,  first,  carry  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  Nation's  commerce,  and. 
.second,  serve  as  a  naval  auxiliary  in  time 
of  war.  Secretai-y  Boyd's  message  would, 
in  effect,  discard  these  great  purposes 
and  degrade  the  status  of  the  fleet  to 
'hat  of   a  part-time   military   shipping 

-enice.  . 

Government  construction  subsidies 
,vou!d  be  limited  to  the  minimal  number 
of  .ships  required  for  auxiliaiT  naval 
vnvice  in  wartime.  The  result  of  such  a 
;)olicy  could  be  to  phase  out  the  vital 
cominercial  role  of  our  fleet  and  allow 
.■"unerica's  trade  and  supplies  for  her  in- 
dustries to  be  transported  entirely  by  the 
.ships  of  foreign  nations.  The  lifelines  of 
.■\merican  commerce  could  end  up  in  the 
liands  of  foreigners  on  whose  loyalties  we 
could  never  depend. 

■What  would  be  the  effect  on  our  ship- 
yards? Secretary  Boyd  suggests  that 
they  will  be  kept  alive  by  a  minimal  sub- 
sidv  program,  while  the  bulk  of  Ameri- 
can ships  will  be  built  in  foreign  yards. 
This  is  a  plan  which  the  Congress  rc- 
ected  last  summer,  and  which  the  ad- 
ministration had  said  it  would  abandon. 
Members  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  have  expressed 
their  strong  belief  that  foreign  building 
is  unsound  economic  policy  and  unsound 
defense  policy. 

Economically,  foreign  building  would 
;nean  that  millions  of  dollars  in  business 
each  year  would  be  sent  abroad,  deahng 
a  serious  blow  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments at  a  time  when  we  are  suffering 
irom  a  dangerous  deficit.  It  would  also 
mean  the  exporting  of  thousands  of  jobs 
to  foreign  yards,  adding  to  our  unem- 
ployment problems.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  our  defense  requirements,  we 
cannot  allow  the  erosion  of  a  modem 
and  vigorous  shipbuilding  capacity.  For- 
iign  building  would  bring  a  flight  of 
'.abor  and  capital  away  from  the  domes- 
.10  industry  and  endanger  our  ability  to 
•produce  ships  during  a  war  emergency. 
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The  Merchant  Marine  Committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
continue  to  liold  hearings  on  tiiese  pro- 
posals in  the  coming  weeks,  and  I  am 
sure  that  they  will  soundly  reject  them 
as  a  blueprint  for  defeat.  No  great  nation 
can  allow  the  seas  around  it  to  become 
a  foreign  lake.  No  great  nation  can  afford 
to  risk  economic  isolation  by  allowing  its 
access  to  world  commerce  to  be  controlled 
by  otliers.  I  am  sure  the  Congress  will  act 
to  ensure  that  we  can  still  depend  on  the 
men  and  ships  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  to  sustain  our  Nation's  commer- 
cial and  defense  strength  around  the 
world. 

In  connection  with  the  national  debate 
over  our  merchant  marine  policy,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Boston  Herald -Traveler  has 
recently  published  an  excellent  and  ex- 
tensive supplement  on  the  .state  of  Amer- 
ican .seapower  today.  Several  of  these  fine 
articles  deal  with  the  issues  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  and  shipbuilding  industiy 
whicii  the  Congress  is  now  debating,  tor 
tlie  interest  of  all  the   Members  of  the 
House,  I  include  a  number  of  these  ar- 
ticles m  the  Record,  as  follows: 
MERCHANT   .Marine   Solution.    A   PhocRAM 
(By  Joseph  Curran.  President  National 
Maritime  Union  of  America,  AFI^CIO) 
If  we  listed  all  the  things  that  should  be 
done  about  the  American  merchant  marine 
and  are  not  being  done,  we  would  fill  a  book. 
But  it   can  be  summed  up  very  simply:  we 
need  a  proeram. 

"/e  need  a  program  that  takes  into  account 
all  that  a  strong  merchant  maritime  means 
to  our  country  and  spells  out  what  will  be 
done  to  assure  our  country  of  the  American 
flag  shipping  and  the  American  shlpbuilalng 
capacitv  the  US    must  have. 

We  liave  not  had  .such  a  program  since 
World  War  II  We  developed  a  program  during 
that  conflict  because  our  life  depended  on  it 
and  because  the  American  seamen  and  the 
indUKtrv  were  able  to  perform  miracles.  But 
ever  riiice.  our  merchant  marine  h.as  been 
declining  disastrously. 

The  Soviet  Union  meanwhile,  has  been 
building  her  merchant  marine  at  a  faster  rate 
than  anv  other  country.  Now  they  have 
passed  us  and  they  are  headed  for  being  the 
greatest  maritime  power  in  the  world  within 
the  next  lew  years. 

We  need  a  program  that  takes  into  account 
Relations  Commerce  Committee  for  the 
preparation  of  a  report  that  spells  out  In 
clear  cold  terms  what  the  Soviets  have  done 
and  what  It  means.  From  this  report,  we  can 
see  they  hope  to  use  their  merchant  fleet  to 
practicallv  control  the  world's  trading,  drain 
other  countries  of  their  currencies  and  exert 
tremendous  potential  influence  on  develop- 
ing nations. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  report  was 
Issued,  we  had  a  report  by  the  U.S.  Maritime 
Administration  that— believe  it  or  not— there 
is  now  more  American-owned  vessels  tonnage 
under  Liberian  and  Panamanian  flags  than 
there  is  under  our  own  flag.  Tills  should  have 
every  American  beating  at  the  door  of  the 
Maritime  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Not  only  does  their  report  set  forth  the 
shameful  "facts  about  this  American  "run- 
away" fleet — which  has  grown  by  over  25 
per  "cent  in  the  last  seven  years  while  our 
American  flag  fleet  has  been  shrinking- but 
it  goes  on  to  repeat  the  misguided  "effective 
control"  theorv.  claiming  that  these  foreign 
flag  ships,  "are  available  to  the  U.S.  Navy 
in  an  emergency,"  simply  becatise  they  are 
American  owned. 

At  least  four  times  during  the  Vietnam 
emergency,   when   the   Defense    Department 
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tried  to  use  foreign  flag  ships  to  carry  mili- 
tary cargoes  to  our  fighting  forces,  the  crews 
refused  to  sail  and  the  cargo  had  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  US.  ships  after  serious  delays 

Anvbody  willing  to  face  facts  would  find 
proof"  in  this  experience  that  the  claim  of 
"effective  control"  over  any  ships  under  for- 
eign flag  with  non-citizen  crews  Is  a  danger- 
ous mistake. 

The  fostering  of  the  runaway  fleet  Is  dan- 
gerous in  another  respect.  Year  after  year, 
these  runaway  ships  have  been  one  of  the 
biggest  factors  In  the  dollar  drain  that  the 
President  says  is  threatening  the  economy 
of  the  free  world.  Tliey  represent  an  invest- 
ment by  Americans  abroad  of  more  than  6- 
bllUon  dollars. 

Every  year  they  take  billions  out  of  the 
U.S. — in  payment  for  cargoes  carried:  in 
wages  lost  to  American  citizens  and  paid  to 
foreign  nationals;  in  taxes  not  paid  by  the 
giant  U.S.  corporations  that  own  the  ships 
and  in  maintenance  and  supplies  bought 
abroad. 

If  the  President  is  really  worried  about 
uur  unfavorable  international  balance  of 
payments  position,  he  can  set  the  balance 
sualght  and  turn  It  in  our  favor  Just  by 
putting  a  stop  to  this  "runaway  flag"  device 
which  our  Navy  and  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration seem  determined  to  protect 

Yet  we  are  more  and  more  being  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  foreign  flag  shipping.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  World  War  II 
ships  in  our  reserve  fleet  could  still  be 
patched  together— and  American  seamen 
were  willing  to  undergo  the  risks  and  hard- 
ships of  sailing  these  rustbuckets— we  would 
not  have  been  able  to  handle  the  require- 
ments of  Vietn.am  without  giving  up  al- 
most all  service  under  our  flag  to  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 

Tliere  are  many  other  serious  elements  In 
our  maritime  crisis.  Nothing  is  being  done 
about  American  flag  passenger  ships  al- 
though every  other  maritime  nation — es- 
pecially the  Soviet  Union— is  building  and 
expanding  their  operations  In  this  im- 
portant field. 

We  have  laws  that  require  fur  passenger 
ships  to  be  safer  than  any  other  ships  in 
the  world  in  the  wav  they  are  built,  operated 
and  manned.  Yet  other  countries  dominate 
this  trade  out  of  our  ports  with  ships  that 
are  far  short  of  our  standards,  some  of  them 
actual  floating  firetrnps. 

We  have  almost  completely  Ignored  the 
tremendous  challenge  and  opportunity  that 
is  right  in  front  of  us  in  the  field  of  fishing. 
Soviet  fishing  fleets,  combining  esplonaee 
and  research  along  with  floating  fish  fac- 
tories, range  the  world,  including  the  waters 
right  off  our  shores. 

The  Soviets  know  how  important  this 
field  is  m  the  battle  for  world  leadership. 
People  are  multiplying  by  the  billions.  The 
abllitv  of  the  land  to  feed  the  population 
Is  dwindling  Tliat  means  the  world  Is  going 
to  have  to  turn  increasingly  10  the  seas  for 
food.  A  nation's  ability  to  compete  in  the 
field  of  fishing  may  well  decide  the  ability  to 
survive  In  the  world  of  tomorrow.  But  we  are 
lagging  far  behind. 

How  long  can  we  continue  to  maintain 
our  posture  as  a  world  leader  If  we  do  not 
have  a  strong  merchant  marine  under  our 
own  flag?  One  only  has  to  look  at  a  globe  to 
see  how  dependent  on  ocean  transport  our 
country  Is.  Without  ships  of  our  own  to  carry 
a  substantial  portion  of  our  commerce  and 
to  back  up  the  armed  forces  In  an  emergency, 
we  will  be  virtually  helpless 

m  normal  times,  we  will  have  to  pay  what- 
ever foreign  shipping  operators  demand,  with 
dlsasterous  effects  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ment. And  in  an  emergency,  we  will  have 
to  beg  and  pray  that  the  ships  we  need  will  be 
made  available"  to  us  at  any  price. 

The  maritime  unions  and  maritime  man- 
agement are  today  united  as  never  before  in 
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our  history  In  support  of  a  constructive  pro- 
gram along  the  lines  to  be  recommended  by 
the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee. 

Such  legislation  Is  not  In  the  interests 
only  of  the  Industry.  U  Is  in  the  Interests  of 
the  American  people.  We  ask  the  American 
people  to  get  behind  their  merchant  marine 
before  there  Is  no  more  merchant  marine  to 
get  behind.  i 

Decisions  on  US.  Shipbuu-dino  Netoed  Now 

(By  Edwin  M.  Hood,  president.  Shipbuilders 

Council  of  America) 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  VB.  Navy  fleet 

and  a  like  amount  of  the  nations  merchant 

marine  consists  of  ships  built  under  World 

War   II  crash   programs.  The  efficiency   and 

utility  of  these  vessels  are  fast  approaching 

a  point  m  time  when  replacement  with  new 

and  modern  ships  can  no  longer  be  deferred 

if  realistic  consideration  Is  given  to  the  In- 

tereste   of    national   security   and    economic 

well  being 

Ascendancy  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  world 
pow?r  has  been  accompanied  by  a  spectac- 
ular Increase  In  that  nation's  naval  and  marl- 
time  strength  The  United  States  may  today 
claim  title  to  the  worlds  leading  sea  power 
but  only  marginally,  and  the  Russians  are 
closing  the  gap  The  swing  In  the  pendulum 
of  ocean  strength  has  been  accomplished  In 
less  than  20  vears— since  World  War  II. 

The  Soviet  Navy,  with  nearly  half  of  Its 
warships  built  In  the  past  ten  years.  Is  sec- 
ond only  to  the  United  States  Russia's  mer- 
chant marine  numbered  1.400  large  mer- 
chant ships,  as  of  the  first  of  1967.  whereas 
our  merchant  fleet— even  though  aided  by  re- 
activated, over-aged,  reserve  fleet  ships  for 
Vietnam  service — numbered   1.040. 

A  striking  example,  of  our  merchant  aeet 
obsolescence  may  be  seen  In  the  privately 
owned  US.  flag  dry  cargo  fleet— combination 
passenger  cargo,  freighters  and  dry  bulk 
carriers— which  today  consists  of  663  vessels 
In  the  absence  of  an  awakened  shipbuild- 
ing program,  and  considering  only  ships  of 
25  years  of  age  or  less,  the  fleet  will  consist 
of  a  mere  244  ships  on  January  1,  1972.  The 
Russian  merchant  fleet  today  has  four  times 
the  tonnage  and  seven  times  the  ships  under 
construction,  or  on  order  to  the  U  S. 

On  the  economic  side,  the  Import-export 
trade  of  the  United  States  constitutes  ap- 
proximately one  fourth  of  all  the  world's 
oceanborne  commerce,  yet  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  our  nations  commercial  lift  Is  made 
m  foreign  flag  bottoms.  More  alarmingly.  66 
of  the  77  materials  recognized  as  strategic, 
must  be  imported  to  the  United  States  from 
overseas  areas,  and  96  per  cent  of  the  total 
volume  of  these  Imports  arrive  in  ships  fly- 
ing flags  of  other  nations. 

Clearlv  the  nations  balance  of  payments 
problems  are  affected  by  the  unhealthy  role 
the  U.S.  merchant  marine  plays  In  Interna- 
tional trade.  President  Johnson  has  stated 
with  respect  to  the  some  seven  per  cent  of 
foreign  water  borne  trade  carried  by  the 
American  merchant  marine  "Even  at  the 
present  level.  It  earns  or  conserves  about  $1 
billion  of  foreign  exchange  every  year,  making 
It  a  major  factor  in  otir  balance  of  payments 
position." 

Decisions  are  needed  now  to  get  on  with 
shipbuilding  programs  to  overcome  the  in- 
adequacies of  previous  years.  To  fall  to  do  so 
will  virtually  spell  extinction  for  the  na- 
tion's merchant  marine  and  diminish  the 
size,  stature,  and  capabilities  of  our  Navy  In 
these  most  challenging  of  times 

The  nation's  private  shipyards  stand  ready 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  vigorous  shipbuild- 
ing programs  to  off-set  the  problems  of  obso- 
lescence m  both  Navy  and  merchant  ships 
and  to  revitalize  the  nation's  position  as  a 
sea  power  second  to  none. 
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Merchant  Marine  Rustino  and  Obsolete 

(By  Hastings  Keith,  US.  Representative,  Re- 
publican, of  MassachvisettB) 


June  11,  1968 


June  11,  1968 


The  American  Merchant  Marine,  once  the 
backbone  of  America's  defense  mission  in 
two  World  Wars,  is  now  rusting  and  obso- 
lescent, vuifit  to  support  America's  military 
commitments  around  the  world. 

During  World  War  II.  .our  mighty  mer- 
chant fleet  formed  a  "bridge  of  ships"  to  our 
forces  In  Europe  and  Asia,  carrying  the  vital 
supplies  and  weapons  to  our  soldiers  and 
oxir  allies  in   the  war  against  the  Axis. 

The  war  was  won  by  America's  titanic  pro- 
ductive capacity— the  ability  to  turn  out 
assembly-line  tanks  and  planes  and  weapons 
by  the  thousands— and  by  her  huge  sea  lift 
capacity  which  carried  this  amiizing  output 
of  supplies  to  foreign  beaches.  No  enemy 
could  stand  up  under  the  tremendous  weight 
of  America's  supply  effort. 

I  remember  Winston  Churchill's  famous 
characterization  of  the  American  effort 
which  eventually  became  so  overwhelming. 
"You  have  to  understand  these  Americans." 
he  said.  "At  first  they  do  very  little.— Then 
somewhat  more — Then  comes  the  flood." 
We  must  remember  that  it  was  the  American 
merchant  marine  which  carried  the  flood  of 
assistance  to  Europe. 

This  great  defense  capacity  has  dwindled 
away  in  the  20  years  following  the  war  Our 
Merchant  fleet  is  now  not  adequate  for  either 
cf  the  two  great  purposes  envisioned  for  It 
by  the  Congress  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936:  (1)  to  carry  a  substantial  portion 
of  Americas  foreign  trade  iind  (2)  to  act  as 
a  fourth  arm  of  defense.  Modern  merchant 
vessels  were  intended  to  carry  our  commer- 
cial trade  in  peacetime,  and  in  wartime  would 
be  on  call  to  carry  supplies  to  U.S.  forces 
overseas. 

At  a  time  when  an  expanded  merchant  ma- 
rine has  been  critically  necessary  to  instire 
continuous  supply  of  military  material  to 
our  forces  in  Vietnam,  however,  we  find  that 
80  per  cent  of  our  merchant  fleet  will  reach 
the  end  of  Its  economic  life  within  the  next 
five  years. 

The  bulk  of  supplies  going  to  Vietnam  are 
now  being  carried  In  obsolete  vessels  which 
are  over  20  years  old— many  only  days  away 
from  the  scrap  heap.  These  are  part  of  the 
Navy's  ancient  Reserve  Fleet,  and  many  of 
them  are  just  barely  seaworthy. 

Why  can't  our  government  call  on  the 
private  merchant  marine  to  provide  many 
more  large  modern  vessels  for  the  carriage  of 
war  material?  The  truth  is  that  it  cannot 
take  the  few  modern  ships  we  have  out  of 
the  foreign  trade  without  facing  the  perma- 
nent loss  of  commercial  routes  to  foreign 
competitors  and  the  resultant  loss  to  our 
critical  balance  of  payments. 

Our  fleet  is  not  one-fifth  the  size  it  would 
have  to  be  in  order  to  keep  our  share  of  world 
trade  as  well  as  do  double  duty  in  a  mili- 
tary crisis  abroad. 

An  admiral  in  the  Navy's  logistical  supply 
service  told  me  at  a  recent  conference  that 
the  U  S.  probably  would  never  again  have 
the  ability  to  support  a  war  effort  of  the  size 
of  World  War  II  with  its  own  fleet.  And  we 
have  seen  that  even  a  medium-sized  conflict 
such  as  Vietnam  has  strained  our  ocean 
transport  capacity  to  the  breaking  point. 

There  is  no  mistaking  that  this  erosion  of 
America's  seapower  has  reached  the  level  of 
a  national  emergency  But  what  has  our  gov- 
ernment done  about  It?  In  his  Inaugural 
Address  of  1965.  President  Johnson  promised 
the  nation  a  new  maritime  policy  to  upgrade 
and  modernize  our  merchant  marine  fleet. 

The  President  seemed  to  recognize  the 
vital  importance  of  a  healthy  and  growing 
fleet  to  America's  place  In  world  trade.  He 
also  seemed  to  recognize  its  crucial  defense 
role  as  an  auxiliary  to  our  Navy  In  wartime 
While  the  nation  waited,  however,  our  fleet 


continued  to  decline,  and  fne  government 
did  nothing.  Additional  numbers  of  our  old 
and  rusting  ships  dropped  out  of  world  trade. 
America  has  carried  steadily  less  of  her  com- 
merce in  her  own  vessels — now  down  to  a 
shocking  seven  per  cent,  the  lowest  figure 
since  1921. 

America's  shipbuilding  Industry,  once  the 
greatest  in  the  world,  also  continued  down- 
hill. We  now  rank  14th  in  the  world — behind 
even  Spain  and  Yugoslavia. 

Members  of  the  Congress,  especially  on  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  called  more 
and  more  urgently  for  the  President  to  de- 
liver on  his  promises.  To  this  very  day.  how- 
ever, he  has  refused  to  cooperate  with  the 
Congress  in  framing  a  new  maritime  policy 
The  Congress  has  thus  moved  forward  on 
its  own.  and  has  opened  public  hearings  on  .i 
sweeping  new  program  to  rebuild  our  sea- 
power.  The  Chairman  of  our  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Committee  has  said  that  "D-D,iy"  is  ap- 
proaching for  America's  maritime  industry, 
whose  survival  as  an  economic  and  national 
defense  asset  of  the  Nation  Is  threatened. 

We  still  hope  for  the  Administration's  co- 
operation. As  the  leader  in  world  trade  and 
the  key  barrier  to  further  expansion  by  the 
forces  of  communism,  the  United  States  hut 
a  greater  and  more  urgent  need  for  self- 
sufficiency  in  maritime  requirements  than 
any  other  free  world  nation. 

On  a  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  Januarv 
of  1966.  I  saw  personally  the  tremendous 
efforts  which  the  Communists  are  making  u> 
transform  Russia  into  the  supreme  power  o:i 
the  high  seas.  The  Soviet  fleet  has  increased 
10  times  since  1950  and  Is  growing  by  100 
new  vessels  every  year. 

This  presents  an  Impressive  challenge  in 
time  of  war,  but  Is  equally  Important  in  time 
of  peace.  A  strong  merchant  fleet  is  a  power- 
ful means  of  carrying  American  commerce 
and  influence  to  peoples  all  around  the 
globe — a  means  of  carrying  the  peaceful  mes- 
sage of  American  trade  and  plenty. 


Merchant  Marine  Strained  by  War 
( By  Richard  Lamere ) 
The  war  in  Vietnam  has  put  a  serious  strain 
on  the  resources  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine.  Nearly  97  per  cent  of  the  supplies 
and  equipment  required  by  the  forces  in  Viet- 
nam today  arrive  In  Southeast  Asia  by  sea 
More  than  400  ships  are  In  full-time  use 
hauling  everything  from  gasoline  to  guns  and 
band-aids  to  bread  to  the  men  in  the  ships, 
planes  and  on  the  ground  in  Vietnam. 

Another  550  cargo  ships  are  hauling  to  the 
conflict  area  on  a  "part-time"  basis.  About  60 
tankers  are  needed  to  support  the  needs  for 
petroleum  products  in  Southeast  Asia.  In  all. 
about  half  of  the  American  flag  dry  cargo 
fleet  and  about  one  third  of  the  American 
flag  tanker  fleet  are  required  to  support 
Americans  and  our  Allies  in  Vietnam. 

Providing  the  shipping  space  to  carry  the 
masses  of  cargo  required  in  Vietnam  is  the 
job  of  the  Navy  operated  Military  Sea  Trans- 
portation Service.  When  the  bulld-up  began 
in  1965,  the  Military  Sea  Trimsportation  Serv 
ice.  MSTS  in  governmentese.  controlled  :■. 
fleet  of  176  ships.  Today  this  fleet  totals 
about  570,  an  increase  of  nearly  400  ships  in 
three  years. 

MS'TS  spokesmen  report  that  almost  the 
entire  increase  is  due  to  the  requirements  of 
Vietnam.  Most  of  the  ships  in  use  are  owned 
or  operated  by  private  shipp  ng  companies 
under  contract  to  the  MSTS.  For  theso  serv- 
ices, the  government  pays  about  $1.6  million 
per  day  to  the  ship  owners  :ind  op^r.itnrs. 

The  number  of  ships  required  is  the  prod- 
uct of  two  factors,  distance  and  quantity. 
Vietnam  is  half-way  around  the  world  from 
Boston.  Before  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
which  had  little  permanent  effect  on  th- 
Vietnam  support  via  sea.  It  made  little  differ- 
ence whether  a  ship  headed  eastward  or  south 
from  Boston  en  route  to  Southeast  Asia. 


The  difference  via  Suez  or  Panama  was  a 
matter  of  a  lew  hours  steaming  time.  Most 
ships  were  routed  from  the  East  Coast  via 
Panama  so  the  affairs  in  the  Middle  East  did 
little  to  disrupt  the  supply  lines. 

The  quantities  of  material  required  stag- 
gers the  Imagination.  MSTS  reports  that  dur- 
ing 1967  Its  fleet  delivered  an  average  of  more 
than  one-million  measurement  tons  of  ma- 
terial to  Vietnam  each  month  Thus  far  In 
1968  the  total  remain  about  the  same. 

Translated  into  "understandable"  quan- 
tities, this  means  that  each  day  MSTS  con- 
trolled ships  delivered  enough  dry  cargo  to 
Vietnam  to  bury  a  football  field  over  30  feet 
deep. 

Modern  conflict  requires  huge  amounts  of 
petroleum  products — i  e.  fuel  for  Jets,  gas 
for  planes  and  trucks  and  oil  for  ships  It 
takes  more  than  125  million  barrels  of  fuel 
annually  to  keep  the  Jets  flying,  the  trucks 
moving,  and  the  ships  steaming  in  support 
of  the  'Vietnam  effort  Were  this  all  gasoline, 
it  would  be  enough  tj  supply  the  entire 
state  of  Massachusetts   lor  three   years. 

The  cargo  ships  required  to  get  goods  to 
the  conflict  urea  have  come  from  three 
sources.  About  100  Navy  owned  and  operated 
ships  are  in  use.  Over  130  have  been  char- 
tered from  private  operators.  More  than  110 
now  in  service  were  withdrawn  from  the 
merchant  ship  reserve  fleet. 

The  latter  group  is  operated  by  private 
contractors  who  provide  the  crews  and  serv- 
ices needed  to  keep  them  moving,  as  directed 
by  the  MSTS.  Most  of  the  more  than  60 
tankers  hauling  petroleum  products  are  pri- 
vately owned  and  operated  under  contract 
with  MSTS. 

The  crews  en  the  ships  are  all  civilian 
merchant  seamen.  Tliose  working  in  Navy 
owned  ships  are  hired  through  Civil  .Service. 
Those  working  for  private  operators  are  hired 
by  the  operators,  usually  through  union  hir- 
ing halls  The  Maritime  labor  unions  have 
responded  magnificently  in  recruiting  per- 
sonnel to  man  the  extra  ships. 

On  occas'lon,  ships  have  been  delayed  by 
crew  shortages  but  the  number  of  sailings 
delayed  is  small  compared  with  the  number 
of  trips.  Most  of  the  delays  have  come  during 
■acatlon  periods  or  around  the  Christmas 
holidays  when  the  men  who  spend  two  to 
three  months  away  from  their  families  go- 
ing to  and  from  Vietnam  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  stay  home  for  a  few  days. 

Why  Not  Subsidize  the  Merchant  Marinf.V 

By  Paul  Hall,  president.  Seafarers  Interna- 
tional Union  of  North  America,  AFL-CIO) 
In  assessing  the  state  of  the  maritime  in- 
dustry, two  facts  must  be  kept  in  mind: 

1.  This  is  an  exceedingly  complex  industry. 

2.  This  is  a  declining  industry. 

Let's  examine,  first,  the  complexities  of  the 
industry. 

Within  Its  framework  are  a  whole  range 
of  diverse  Interests — the  subsidized  segment 
and  the  unsubsidlzed;  liners  and  bulk  ear- 
ners; dry-cargo  vessels  and  tankers;  coast- 
wise and  intercoastal  operations;  the  Great 
Lakes  fleet;  and  the  inland  waterway  opera- 
tions. 

Merchant  shipping  Is  private  enterprise — 
yet,  in  a  very  real  sense.  It  Is  also  an  exten- 
sion of  the  American  government.  Maritime 
is  a  vital  force  in  our  foreign  relations;  It  Is 
a  key  to  our  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments; and  it  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  our 
military  forces  in  time  of  trouble — our 
"fourth  arm  of  defense,"  is  what  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Branch  have  termed  it. 

Given  this  unique  status,  and  given  the 
economic  realities  of  competing  with  low- 
cost,  low-wage  foreign  operators,  maritime 
relies  to  a  large  degree  on  the  amount  of  tax 
dollars  that  are  invested  In  its  operations. 

So  the  merchant  marine  Is  largely  depend- 
ent on  a  favorable  attitude  on  the  part  of 
government— and  If  that  attitude  is  hostile 
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or  neglecilul,  as  has  been  the  case  almost 
without  exception  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  then  marltlme's  problems  are  magni- 
fied. 

Which  leads  us  to  the  second  point:  The 
declining  state  of  the  industry : 

Every  segment  of  our  economy  has  its  nor- 
mal 'ups"  and  "downs" — but  for  maritime, 
there  are  more  '"downs"  than  "ups."  In  our 
industry,  the  pattern  of  decline  has  his- 
torically been  interrupted  only  m  periods  of 
military  conflict^we  have  rocked  along  from 
crash  program  to  crash  program,  and  the  val- 
leys in  between  these  peaks  have  been  deep 
and  wide. 

Those  who  criticize  the  maritime  industry 
constantly  locus  on  what  they  term  its  "in- 
abi)ity"  to  compete  without  government  as- 
sistance and  support.  But  government  sup- 
port of  industry  is  a  fact  of  American  life. 

Maritime  labor  generally  holds  to  a  course 
of  optimism  for  this  Industry — we  are  less 
inclined  lo  look  backward  to  jesterday's  prob- 
lems. 

My  own  union  is  intensifying  the  work  it 
is  doing  at  all  levels  of  manpower  training-- 
irom  the  entry  rating:-,  to  upgrading  and  on 
to  preparing  our  members  to  obtain  their 
licenses. 

This  is  our  evidence  of  faith — our  belief 
that  maritime  does  have  a  future,  that  It 
will  have  a  responsibility  to  this  industry 
to  fee  that  the  manpower  is  available  as  more 
and  more  ships  become  available. 

Tlie  Sealarcrs  are  not  alone  in  stepping  up 
the  training  tempo — in  varying  degrees,  most, 
if  not  all.  other  unions  in  this  industry  are 
doing  the  same  thing — building  bridges  into 
the  future. 

Maritime  Day  Has  Special  Meaning  for 

BO.STON 

(By  Charles  F   Duchein.  president.  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States  i 

Boston,  the  birthplace  of  American  sea 
power,  celebrates  Maritime  Day  with  special 
significance. 

Sprinkled  with  the  saltwater  of  seafaring 
experience  since  Colonial  days,  the  expansive 
maritime  view  of  Bostonlans  promises  to  add 
vitality  to  the  unfolding  oceanic  renaissance. 

What  better  time  to  blueprint  the  building 
of  the  "World's  foremost  Merchant  fleet  than 
on  Maritime  Day  in  Boston? 

Where  better  to  uilk  of  burgeoning  trade, 
and  the  task  of  carrying  that  trade  for  the 
long-term  prosperity  than  in  Boston  with 
maritime  minded  Bostonlans! 

Such  talk  is  timely.  For  vigorous  measures 
to  rectify  a  serious  defense  weak  spot  are 
highlighted  by  the  rapid  rise  of  Russian  sea 
power.  The  current  situation  dictates  a  radi- 
cal course  change,  a  counter-march,  in  mari- 
time affairs. 

This  step-up  in  maritime  program  was  pre- 
sa,ged  by  Congressional  legislation  in  1966. 
That  year,  the  Sea  Grant  College  program 
launched  as  part  of  the  historic  Marine  En- 
gineering and  Resource  Development  Act, 
provided  both  modus-operandi  and  incen- 
tives for  expanding  intellectual  effort.  The 
Sea  Grant  College  movement,  in  the  final 
analysis,  will  depend  upon  the  great  centers 
of  learning  to  spark  its  success. 

Such  recognized  universities,  as  MIT.  Har- 
vard, Boston  College,  Boston  University  are 
destined  to  play  a  special  role  in  oceanic 
advancement. 

The  first  step  forward  is  the  revltalizatlon 
of  our  mercantile  fleet.  Concurrently,  the 
seaports  of  yesterday  must  be  given  futuristic 
facilities  and  a  modern  profile. 

The  United  States,  now  a  raw  material 
deficient  nation,  is  dependent  upon  water- 
borne  commerce  to  bring  to  ovir  shores  from 
all  comers  of  the  earth  the  many  primary 
products  for  the  swift  moving  industries  of 
the  20th  Century. 

Of  the  77  strategic  materials  the  nation 
needs,  66  must  be  Imported.  Dependence 
upon  foreign  flags  can  prove  suicidal  stra- 
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teglcally.  Alarming  is  the  fact  that  over 
i*0  per  cent  of  the  tonnages  of  these  strategic 
supplies  arrive  in  ships  of  other  nations. 

Rebuilding  the  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine to  a  competitive  posture  should  be  a 
prim.iry  policy  aim 

The  father  of  the  Sea  Grant  College  idea. 
Dr.  Athelstan  SplUhaus.  envisages  the  future 
opportunities  cf   the  ocpa:  s  ui   the  e  term.'?: 

"The  ocean  will  offer  us  military,  recrea- 
tional, economic,  artistic  and  intellectual 
outlets  of  unlimited  scope. 

"Our  Sea  Grant  Colleges  and  Universities", 
he  CLUnsels,  "'must  focus  on  commitment  on 
the  sea  and  seek  to  impinge  all  our  iniel- 
leciual  disciplines  on  the  mastery,  exploita- 
tion, and  preserv;ition  of  the  sea.  We  must 
seek  through  a  welding  together  of  science, 
art.  literature,  eiigineerlng,  medicine,  law, 
public  administration  and  politics  to  develop 
a  public  which  will  not  only  homestead  our 
new  spaces  in  the  .sea  but  colonize  and  civ- 
ilize them  through  an  integrated  interdisci- 
plinary education  in  the  Sea  Grant  Colleges." 

These  educational  incentives  uf  the  Sea 
Grant  College  Program  reenforced  by  the 
Russians,  with  their  burgeoning  maritime 
I)ovver  are  now  turning  our  minds  toward 
the  frontiers  of  the  sea.  Unquestlon.ibly.  the 
dynamics  of  Russian  maritime  policy,  re- 
flected In  huge  naval  and  merchant  marine 
construction  programs,  will  accelerate  ihe 
orientation   of   our   national   policy   seaward. 

The  Soviet  Union,  clear  of  its  century  long 
land-locked  confinement.  Is  looking  increas- 
ingly toward  the  sea  to  strengthen  her  politi- 
cal, economic,   and   military   position. 

Senator  Warren  G.  M.ignuson,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  prefaces  the 
Library  of  Congress  treatise,  "Soviet  Drive  for 
Maritime  Power"  as  follows: 

"There  Is  no  question  that  the  US  Mer- 
chant Marine  has  continued  to  deteriorate 
since  the  publication  of  the  earlier  commit- 
tee print  In  that  revltalizatlon  of  our  fleet 
has  become  of  even  greater  necessity." 

The  U.S.S.R.  emerged  as  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  maritime  nations,  while  the  U.S. 
Merchant   Marine  continues  to  decline 

Ru?sia  by  1965  had  built  a  largely  new 
and  magnificently  efBcient  merchant  fleet — 
80  per  cent  were  built  during  the  decade:  in 
contrast.  70  percent  of  U.S.  ships  are  over 
20  years  old. 

"The  dynamic  Soviet  drive  for  maritime 
supremacy  serves  as  a  warning,  but.  the 
deplorable  plight  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  has  yet  to  become  a  matter  of  na- 
tional concern  Consequently,  the  program 
to  regain  a  competitive  posture  has  been 
.■:low  in  coming  To  place  proper  focus  on  tiie 
strategic — sea  lift— security  relationship.  98 
percent  of  the  supplies  and  logistic  support 
for  Vietn:im  go  by  sea:  and.  .«-o  does  our 
world  trade. 

Imagine  the  decisive  competitive  advan- 
tage in  "tiirn  about  time",  to  be  gained  with 
a  fleet  of  nuclear  powered  merch.int  ships. 
That  the  controversial  "Savannah"  con- 
tinues to  sail  the  seas.  In  Itself,  reassiu-es  one 
that  the  stage  is  being  set  for  the  U.S.  to  re- 
turn, with  renewed  vitality,  to  the  oceans 
of  the  world. 

To  meet  the  mounting  challenge  at  sea, 
I  suggest  these  several  measures  to  gain  their 
special  oceanic  contribution: 

First,  establish  a  major  center  of  oceanic 
advancement  under  the  aegis  of  the  con- 
sortium of  Boston  universities  and  colleges. 
The  Center  might  be  named  in  honor  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  This  would  pro- 
vide a  long-term  tribute  to  Kennedy's  great 
moment  in  history — the  maritime  moment, 
when  he  backed  down  the  Communist  World 
in  the  Cuban  Crisis,  through  imposing  with 
consummate  skill  a  de-facto  maritime  block- 
ade with  the  sea  power  at  his  disposal. 

The  scientific  and  scholarly  activity  at  this 
Center  would  stimulate  increasing  oceanic 
enquiry;  here,  sea-oriented  studies  and 
ocean  research,  covering  the  full  spectrum  of 
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intellectual  disciplines  relating  to  the  seas, 
would  ser-.e  to  advance  the  American  Mari- 
time renaissance. 

Second,  establish  a  maritime  park  In 
Boston,  similar  in  concept  to  the  land  relat- 
ed •industrial  parks"  situated  near  leading 
universities.  There  maritime-oriented  in- 
dividuals, organizations,  and  activites  could 
pool  research  and  study  resources  gaining 
in  creauve  concepts  and  innovate  Ideas  that 
serve  the  maritime  interests  of  the  nation. 
The  maritune  park  complex,  hopefully,  would 
gain  the  support  of  all  with  a  "stake  in  the 

sea." 

The  leadership  of  the  Navy  League  en- 
courages this  activity,  as  a  vital  center,  a 
pace-setter,  for  the  reorientation  of  govern- 
mental policy  toward  the  oceans.  Poised  on 
the  threshold  of  a  total  oceanic  program, 
the  oceanic  strategy  fostered  would  move 
America  toward  the  fulfillment  of  its  marl- 
time  destiny. 

Third,  project  a  major  program  of  cultural 
cruises  for  students,  educators,  with  ships 
sailing  world-wide  from  the  modern  Port  of 
Bostcn.  Ideally,  these  cruises  would  be  part 
of  the  International  educational  program. 

Russian  3e.*power  Modern  and  Growing 
(By  Adm.  John  S  McCain,  commander  in 
chief,  U.S.  Naval  Forces,  Europe) 
Soviet  seapower  Is  modern  and  it  is  grow- 
ing She  recognizes  the  importance  of  the 
simple,  seemingly  iniKK^uous  looking  mer- 
chant ship  with  Its  vital  cargo. 

The  USSR,  unlike  the  United  States,  is 
almost  self  sufficient  in  raw  materials.  Yet 
they  have  one  of  the  most  modern  merchant 
fleets  in  the  world,  and  it  is  growing  rapidly. 
If  the  uresent  shipbuilding  trend  contin- 
ues in  a  few  years,  Soviet  Russia  could  have 
the  world's  largest  and  most  modern  Mer- 
chant Marine. 

Further,  there  is  a  very  fine  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  peaceful  uses  of  a  mer- 
chant ship  and  its  wartime  uses.  In  fact,  this 
line  Is  nearly  indistinguishable  because  the 
passenger  ship,  tor  example,  lends  itself  to 
wartime  traiisportaiiou  ul  troops.  In  the 
Cuban  crisis,  it  was  merchant  shipping  that 
took  the  mistiles  into  Cuba  and  others  that 
took  them  ou:. 

If  we  were  .o  control  the  seas  in  wartime, 
then  the  Soviets  would  be  con&ned  to  a 
limited  area  of  the  world.  If  they  gain  con- 
trol of  these  oceans,  then  the  reverse  be- 
comes true.  They  would  control  95  per  cent 
of  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth. 

Without  materiaU  from  overseas,  factories 
would  close,  businesses  would  shut  down, 
jobs  would  be  destroyed— we  would  be  an 
■  isolated  island"  inevitably  to  lose  our  free- 
dom lUid  way  of  life. 

These  highly  competitive  efforts  of  the 
Soviet  leaderstiip  represent  a  form  of  "war" 
of  design  and  construction,  of  manpower  and 
national  resources,  of  money,  of  planning  and 
organ  iziit  ion. 

Its  roots  lie  deep  in  national  policy  iUid 
purpose:  first  m  the  realization  of  how  com- 
pletely seapower  Is.  and  will  be.  involved  In 
the  security  and  poUtical  and  economic  well- 
being  of  the  Soviet  nation.  Second,  it  reflects 
the  determination  of  the  Soviets  to  pay  the 
price  that  a  total  dedication  to  supremacy  of 
the  seas  demands  of  a  major  world  power, __ 

Third.  It  indicates  a  willingness  to  marshal 
resources  in  developing  and  refining  a  sea- 
power program  as  a  prime  contribution  to 
the  nation's  overall  progress  in  the  world 
airena. 

The  U.S.SJl.  currently  ranks  si.xih  among 
the  maritime  nations  in  terms  of  dead  weight 
tonnage,  while  the  Umted  States  ranks  fifth 
with  about  16  million  DWT. 

However,  the  Soviet  target  for  1980  is  a  fleet 
of  20  million  dead  weight  tons  and  since 
World  War  II,  the  Soviets  have  acqiured  more 
than  1,000  new-built  ships.  U.S.  shipyards 
now  have  about  51  merchant  ships  on  order. 
The  important  thing  to  remember  is  that 
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the  Soviet  merchantmen  are  being  seen  the 
world  over.  During  1965,  Soviet  merchant 
ships  called  at  more  than  700  ports  In  85 
coimtries,  nearly  65  percent  of  which  were 
less  developed  countries  of  the  Free  World, 
The  Russians  also  with  about  350  subma- 
rines possess  by  far  the  largest  submarine 
fleet  in  world  history.  Forty  of  these  are  nu- 
clear powered.  The  Soviet  Union  is  the  only 
country  to  mass  produce  submarines  on  a 
war-time  bivsls  during  times  of  peace.  In 
addition,  they  have  transferred  many  of  the 
flags  of  other  Communist  governed  nations. 
Communist  China,  for  instance,  now  has 
the  fourth  largest  submarine  force  In  the 
world  with  about  30  submarines.  Hitler  em- 
barked on  World  War  II  with  only  57  sub- 
marines. 

What  most  people  do  not  realize  is  that  the 
Soviets  also  possess  a  completely  modern  sur- 
face fleet.  They  have  over  100  modern  de- 
stroyers, some  20  cruisers,  including  missile 
types.  The  Soviets  are  putting  both  surface- 
to-air  and  surface-to-surface  missiles  on 
naval  ships.  The  Kynda  Class  guided  missile 
cruiser  has  both  systems. 

The  Soviet  Mine  Force  consists  of  about  300 
vessels,  most  of  which  are  strictly  modern 
and  most  of  their  combaUmt  ships,  including 
their  submarines,  are  equipped  to  lay  mines. 
If  you  add  to  these  numbers  their  small 
vessels  and  auxiliaries,  you  will  find  that 
the  Soviet  Navy  is  operating  about  2,000 
ships.  They  are  by  far  the  second  most  pow- 
erful Navy  in  the  world  today  In  terms  of 
physical  hardware  alone. 

In  observing  operations  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean, we  have  witnessed  an  ever-improving 
capability  for  replenishment  at  sea.  This  gives 
the  Soviet  Navy  the  very  Important  capa- 
bility to  stay  at  sea  for  longer  periods  of 
time  far  from  their  home  bases.  It  gives  them 
the  same  capability  that  we  have  been  so 
proud  of  in  our  Navy. 

The  Soviets  also  have  by  far  the  largest 
and  most  modern  high  seas  fishing  tleet  m 
the  world,  in  excess  of  4.000  units.  They  are 
extremely  proud  of  that  during  the  last  25 
years  the  Soviet  fishery  catch  quadrupled 
from  1.4  million  (metric)  tons  in  1940  to 
over  5.6  million  (metric)  tons  in  1965.  Today. 
Soviet  Russia  is  the  fourth  largest  fishing 
nation  in  the  world  behind  Japan,  Commu- 
nist China  and  Peru. 

The  new  Soviet  five-year  plan  (1966-19701 
for  the  development  of  the  fishing  industry 
provides  for  :i  50  per  cent  increase  over  the 
1965  fishery  landings  by  1970. 

In  that  connection,  Russia  has  had  trawl- 
ers in  close  to  both  of  our  coasts.  Often,  these 
trawlers  are  equipped  with  more  electronic 
equipment  than  one  would  normally  attrib- 
ute to  just  fishing. 

And,  of  course.  Soviet  fisheries  assistance  Is 
being  extended  to  North  Vietnam.  In  M.iy 
1965.  for  example,  a  North  Vietnamese  crew 
arrived  in  the  Black  Sea  Port  of  Sevastopol 
to  take  deliveries  of  the  first  of  three  freezer 
trawlers  which  the  Soviets  are  building  for 
the  Hanoi  government. 

Important  also  Is  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Oceanographic  fleet  is  the  world's  largest, 
over  200  modern  ships  embarked  on  a  pro- 
gram to  discover  and  exploit  all  the  riches 
which  the  oceans  are  capable  of  producing. 

The  United  States  Cannot  Ignore  the  Sea 
(By  John  A.  Culver) 

(Note. — Culver  is  author  of  "Ships  of  U.S, 
Merchant  Fleet"  and  a  Naval  Reserve  Com- 
mander.) 

The  great  oceans  of  the  world  cover  70  per 
cent  of  the  globe.  These  oceans  are  35  times 
the  size  of  the  United  States.  The  U.S.  takes 
up  only  2  per  cent  of  the  earth's  surface, 
housing  about  6  percent  of  the  earth's  peo- 
ple. The  US   is  surrounded  by  the  sea. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  sea.  The  U.S.  is  a 
maritime  nation  and  must  act  like  one  for 
our  survival  and  the  people  must  realize 
It  for  their  well  being.  These  oceans  are  the 
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highways  that  bring  goods  to  our  country 
and  these  oceans  can  be  used  to  bring  war 
to  our  shores.  Sea  power  is  the  Navy.  Ma- 
rines, the  Coast  Guard,  our  fishing  fleet,  our 
oceanography  fleet,  our  merchant  fleet  and 
everything  and  everyone  that  support  them 
The  Navy's  Jobs  are  many  and  varied  Its 
first  ixxsic  mission  is  to  protect  America  her- 
self. Another  mission  Is  to  show  America's 
strength  as  a  nation  in  far  away  lands.  This 
strength  keeps  danger  far  from  our  shores, 
our  people  and  our  Industry. 

The  merchant  marine's  job  is  carrying  the 
needed  materials  lor  our  industry  and  our 
people.  It  is  the  lifeblood  of  our  nation  and 
without  it  we  would  be  doomed.  We  depend 
on  the  fea  to  trade. 

We  need  77  strategic  materials  to  keep  our 
Industry  going.  Foreign  flag  ships  bring 
many  of  these  strategic  and  otl  ?r  materials 
to  and  from  our  shores. 

Maritime  power  Is  the  Amerlcufl  Merchant 
ships  that  carry  our  own  products  oversea? 
and  carry  to  us  foreign  products  that  we 
need  This  is  the  part  of  sea  power  that  keeps 
us  prosperous  as  a  people  and  strong  as  a 
nation. 

Much  effort  Is  needed  to  combine  Amer- 
ica's maritime  might.  Combined  effort-s  of 
our  maritime  strength  should  surely  result 
in  a  more  powerful  nation,  both  economi- 
cally and  militarily.  The  general  apathy  of 
.'Americans  concerning  our  merchant  marine 
must  be  stopped. 

The  news  media  must  give  the  people 
more  news  and  Insight  of  the  ventures  of  ou.' 
merchant  marine  as  they  give  the  Navy 
Joint  Navy  and  Merchant  Marine  venture^ 
need  to  be  given  wide  publicity  so  the  pub- 
lic can  read  and  understand  the  Lmportanie 
of  this  vital  link  to  total  maritime  power. 

Such  Joint  ventures  are:  Operation  Steel 
Pike  which  was  a  Joint  merchant  marine- 
navy  amphibious  landing  exercise  off  the 
coast  of  Spain  In  1964.  and  Project  Neptune 
which  was  a  joint  venture  between  the  navy 
and  merchant  marine  to  collect  oceanog- 
raphy data  from  a  merchant  ship  on  a  regu- 
lar scheduled  voyage. 

The  amphibious  forces  and  the  MSTS  fire* 
of  the  navy  need  to  replace  the  World  War  II 
ships  with  new  20  knot  ships.  A  conservative 
replacement  program  is  underway  for  the 
auxiliary  type  ships  but  not  for  the  'MSTS 
ships:  however,  the  merchant  marine  has 
several  new  ships  operational  that  are  r.cw 
and  exceed  20  knots. 

The  Department  of  Defense  should  pU:\ 
a  system  where  merchant  ships  could  t  f- 
used  as  naval  auxiliaries  as  during  WW  II 
and  start  a  similar  plan  for  MSTS  ship  re- 
Dlacement.  Such  a  plan  would  enhance  both 
fleets  and  stimulate  shipbuilding  In  the  U  S 
The  U.S.  needs  a  strong  merchant  ship 
building  program  to  prevent  losing  our  vital 
sea  power  advantage  to  the  USSR.  The 
merchant  marine  must  open  up  the  way  for 
Tramp  operators  to  buy  ships  that  are  a  low 
years  old  from  the  Government  subsidized 
operators  and  plan  for  the  subsidized  opera- 
tor to  go  ahead  with  his  new  constructio:'. 
This  would  greatly  Increase  the  rate  of  build- 
ing ships. 

Such  a  plan  will  keep  all  segments  of  our 
merchant  marine  healthy  Including  ship- 
building and  related  Industries.  Unless  a  plan 
of  action  is  developed,  our  tramp  fleet  will  be 
burled  in  a  few  years  due  to  old  age  and  r.o 
available  replacement  tonnage. 

The  officer  corps  of  the  merchant  marine 
should  be  closely  tied  to  the  navy  similar  to 
the  Merchant  Marine-Naval  Reserve  Program 
of  World  War  11.  Many  of  Massachuseti  ? 
young  men  that  graduate  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Maritime  Academy  serve  in  the 
Navy  as  well  as  the  merchant  marine.  The 
Navy  does  notice  the  extreme  value  of  these 
highly  trained  officers  to  serve  In  the  Navy 
arm  of  our  maritime  power.  This  cohesion  c- 
the  two  major  maritime  groups  molds  to- 
gether our  maritime  forces  and  results  in 
better  understanding  and  cooperation. 


CONGRESS    GRABS    FOR    FISCAL 
REINS 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  11,  1968 
Mr,  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
publi-shed  in  the  May  18  issue  of  Business 
Week  outlines  how  Congress  is  tr>'in«  to 
i-eassert  its  role  in  the  budiiet  process. 
One  measure  to  achieve  this  objective  has 
been  proposed  in  the  other  body  by  the 
able  and  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Brown  !  and  many  of  his 
colleagues.  I  have  introduced  a  com- 
panion measure  in  the  Senate.  I  refer 
to  H.R.  11458  and  S.  3322,  bills  to  estab- 
lish in  Congre.ss  an  OfBce  of  Program 
Analysts  and  Evaluation,  and  aimed  at 
assisting  Congress  in  establishing  budg- 
etary priorities.  This  proposal,  among 
others,  is  cited  in  the  Business  Week 
article.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress  Grabs  for  Fiscal  Reins 
The  tax-bill  battle  has  given  Congress  a  leg 
up  in  Its  long  fight  with  the  executive  over 
who  controls  spending.  A  whole  new  appro- 
priations procedure  seems  to  be  shaping  up. 
With  luck,  the  tax  hike-spending  cut  pack- 
age that  emerged  last  week  from  a  House- 
Senate  conference  committee  will  end  the 
paralyzing  fiscal  deadlock.  It  also  could  be- 
come" a  landmark  In  the  struggle  for  power 
between  the  White  House  and  Capitol  Hill. 
The  package  Is  the  first  real  attempt  by 
the  Congress  to  shed  its  traditional  approach 
to  taxes  and  spending  and  confront  the  New 
Economics.  And,  put  simply,  it  may  be  the 
start  of  a  campaign  by  the  legislative  branch 
to  take  command  of  fiscal  policy  by  recap- 
turing effective  control  of  the  federal  budget. 
Congress'  control  over  the  budget  process 
has  slipped  away  over  the  years  because  it 
has  concentrateti  too  much  on  the  minutiae 
of  federal  spending  and  has  Ignored  the  rel- 
evance of  the  whole. 

THE  MAZE 

The  budget  goes  up  to  Capitol  Hill  In  Jan- 
uary as  a  single  document  which  lines  up 
;n  neatly  balanced  columns  all  of  the  money 
that  the  executive  branch  has  requested  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  and  all  of  the  expected 
sources  of  revenue.  But  the  budget  im- 
mediately disappears  into  a  legislative  maze 
that  defies  description — and  coordination. 

The  appropriations  process  is  a  master- 
piece of  complexity.  Each  of  the  major  agen- 
cies has  a  separate  money  bill,  which  must 
be  approved  by  Its  own  appropriations  sub- 
committee. There  are  13  of  these  units  in 
•he  House  and  16  In  the  Senate,  each  a  little 
world  unto  Itself  with  its  own  constituent 
interests. 

Until  the  last  bill  Is  passed  at  the  end  of 
the  session,  there  Is  no  way  to  determine  how 
much  money  Washington  is  committed  to 
spend.  The  total  Is  merely  the  accidental  re- 
sult of  dozens  of  separate  decisions.  There 
IS  no  way  to  balance  what  Is  being  done  at 
one  agency  with  what  is  happening  else- 
where in  government.  And  there  is  no  way 
to  relate  total  spending  to  total  revenues. 

This  approach  was  perhaps  appropriate  in 
an  era  when  the  federal  government  was 
small  and  the  chief  economic  concern  was 
to  distribute  spending  with  some  semblance 
of  equity.  It  became  ineffective  as  the  gov- 
ernment grew  too  large  to  be  managed  In 
detail,  and  a  positive  handicap  when,  in  the 
era  or  the  new  economics.  Washington  had 
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to  determine  Its  total  Impact  on  the  nation's 
economy, 

Searcli   for  change 

To  have  an  effective  say  on  the  most  im- 
portant economic  policy  question— how  fed- 
eral expenditures  are  to  be  balanced  with 
federal  tax  actions — Congress  has  to  find  a 
way  to  reverse  its  spyglass  and  view  spend- 
ing as  a  whole.  This  Is  precisely  what  the 
emergency  fiscal  package  does,  by  setting  a 
flat  limit  on  total  federal  spending  and 
ordering  the  executive  to  make  the  specific 
cuts  that  are  required. 

To  some  extent,  of  course,  this  arrange- 
ment undercuts  the  current  basis  of  Con- 
gressional power— the  ability  to  decide  the 
precise  dimensions  of  specific  government 
programs  And  there  no  doubt  will  be  some 
reslstince  from  those  on  the  Hill  and  else- 
where with  a  stake  In  the  traditional  system. 
But  there  are  powerful  forces— which  cut 
across  the  political  spectrum— that  are 
worklr.g  for  permanent  change. 

The  most  powerful  force  Is  clearly  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  &  Means  Com- 
mittee, Wilbur  D.  Mills  (D-Ark.).  Mills  sees 
the  fiscal  emergency  that  stemmed  from  the 
war  in  Vietnam  as  a  chance  to  win  the  be- 
ginnings of  Congressional  control  of  federal 
spending  not  only  In  fiscal  1969,  but  In  later 
years  via  a  tightening  of  the  faucet  for  funds 
in  the  pipeline. 

SOPT    SPOT 

Mills  points  to  the  pool  of  unspent  ap- 
propriations, which  he  says  will  be  *222- 
biUion  at  the  start  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 
This,  he  says,  "can  be  spent  without  any 
further  action  by  the  Congress— without 
Congressional  appropriation  of  a  single  dol- 
lar," It  is  here,  he  says,  that  the  opportunity 
lies  for  "real  reductions  and  the  regaining 
of  necessary  control  over  federal  spending." 

Representative  George  H.  Mahon,  (D-Tex.) . 
chairman  of  the  House  .-Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, sees  the  same  problem  from  the  other 
side.  Programs  are  created  with  little  regard 
to  how  they  will  be  financed,  and  the  pres- 
sure on  congressmen  to  vote  lor  them  Is 
nearly  overwhelming.  "Members  of  Congress 
who  get  federal  projects  for  their  districts 
are  given  testimonial  dinners  back  home," 
says  Mahon,  "There  are  no  testimonials  for 
those  who  do  not." 

FIRST  STEP 

Mahon  and  Mills  both  are  fiscal  conserva- 
tives. But  their  complaints  deal  more  with 
procedure— the  Congressional  proccs.^;  for  tax- 
ing and  spending— than  with  the  prolifera- 
tion of  Federal  spending.  Even  if  Congress 
were  willing  to  exercise  greater  control  over 
burgeoning  government,  they  fear  it  probably 
would  be  incapable  of  doing  so.  The  process 
does  not  work  that  way. 

Liberals  agree.  Says  one  of  them.  Repre- 
sentative Al  Ullman  iD-Ore).  a  Ways  & 
Means  Committee  member:  'Spending  re- 
sponsibility has  gone  downtown  and  all  you 
have  here  Is  frustration."  One  of  the  main 
complaints  about  the  way  Congress  handles 
taxing  and  spending  Is  that  the  two  subjects 
move  through  the  legislative  mill  In  separate 
streams  and  rarely  are  considered  at  the  s.-ime 
time. 

When  the  fiscal  package  comes  to  the  floor 
of  the  House,  probably  next  week,  it  will  be 
one  of  the  few  times  that  the  House  has  de- 
bated both  taxing  and  spending  at  one  time, 
in  perspective. 

GETTING    TOO    BIG 

Congress  did  not  always  fragment  power 
over  taxing  and  spending.  When  the  Ways  & 
Means  Committee  was  created  In  1802  It  had 
jurisdiction  over  both  the  Ways— spending — 
and  the  Means— taxes.  But  as  the  govern- 
ment grew,  the  Job  did  t(X3.  The  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  was  created  in  1865  And 
with  the  passage  of  the  Budget  &  Account- 
ing Act  Of  1921,  the  present  system  was  pretty 
much  created 

In  fiscal   1921.  however,  the  "adminlstra- 
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tlve"  budget  of  the  Federal  government  was 
only  a  little  more  than  $5-billlon  For  fiscal 
1969,  the  comparable  figure  requested  by 
the  Administration  exceeded  $147-bllllon.  So 
in  terms  of  sheer  size,  there  Is  evidence  that 
the  proliferation  of  demands  for  money  and 
taxes  has  overwhelmed  the  machinery  to  sup- 
ply them. 

Congressional  response  over  the  years  to 
this,  sirlctlv  in  procedural  terms,  has  been 
to  divide  and  redivide  responsibility  for 
fiscal  policy,  especially  on  the  spending  side. 
The  result?  Here  is  the  opinion  of  a  long- 
time House  staffman:  "There  Is  no  unity, 
no  cohesion  to  our  appropriations  process. 
The  autonomy  of  our  subcommittees  is 
amazing  and  I  don't  see  any  hope  of  chang- 
ing it" 

blaming  appropriations 

It  is  in  the  13  House  appropriations  sub- 
committees that  the  basic  decisions  of  Fed- 
eral spending  are  made.  "All  of  the  sub- 
committees have  their  little  constlttiencles 
around  town."  says  one  long-time  bureau- 
crat. "Really  they  are  like  little  fiefs." 

The  subcommittees  are  targets  for  much 
of  the  criticism— from  both  In  and  out  of 
Congress— about  the  appropriations  process. 
The  main  complaints  are  related:  that  the 
system  sacrifices  consideration  of  broad 
fiscal  policy  for  excessive  concern  with  de- 
tail; that  the  system  works  to  diffuse  power 
and  responsibility  over  fiscal  policy  to  an 
excessive  degree. 

■We  have  Balkanlzed  this  procedure,"  says 
Representative  Thomas  B.  Curtis  (R-Mo.). 
"There  Is  a  committee  chairmen's  protective 
association.  They  say  to  each  other  you 
leave  me  alone  and  I'll  leave  you  alone"." 

Representative  Richard  Boiling  (D-Mo  ) 
puts  It  this  way:  '"nie  appropriations  com- 
mittees want  to  keep  their  chunk  of  power, 
their  little  dung  hills.  We're  idiots  to  let 
them  do  it." 

Boiling  says  congressmen  tend  to  look  at 
fiscal  policy  "in  terms  of  "where  the  boodle 
is."  And  these  days,  there's  more  than  ever 
of  this  "boodle"— federal  money  for  proj- 
ects back  home. 

SPENDING    URGE 

The  pressure  to  spend  Is  hard  to  resist. 
An  Administration  official  finishes  a  tele- 
phone conversation  and  smiles  wTyly.  "That 
was  Senator  X.  He'd  dying  to  get  a  new 
federal  building  for  one  of  his  cities.  Yester- 
day he  made  a  ringing  denunciation  on  the 
floor  of  just  this  sort  of  project." 

Every  day  every  member  of  Congress  is 
faced  with  such  conflicting  demands,  and 
the  whole  legislative  system  was  designed 
as  a  mechanism  to  help  resolve  them.  But 
the  question  that  bothers  Congress  badly 
Is  whether  the  mechanism  will  stand  the 
strains  that  are  being  put  on  it  now. 
Turning  point? 

That's  why  last  week's  package  from  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee  may  be 
a  turning  point  in  the  whole  approach  by 
Congress  to  taxing  and  spending. 

The  differences  dividing  Congress  appear 
"concerned  with  the  appropriate  size  of  the 
budget,  the  wisdom  of  our  military  policy, 
and  the  need  for  Great  Society  programs." 
savs  Joseph  A.  Pechman.  Director  of  Eco- 
nomic Studies  for  the  Brookings  Institution. 
The  fact  that  the  issues  are  so  basic  may 
be  pulling  Congress  along  to  a  more  basic 
consideration  of  how  fisca.  policy  fits  In 

NICE    TRY 

Congress  has  tried  before  to  build  a  sys- 
tem that  would  permit  it  to  look  at  taxing 
and  spending  In  one  lump.  The  legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  contained  a  pro- 
vision that  was  used  once,  then  abandoned, 
to  establish  a  joint  committee  on  the  legis- 
lative budget.  This  joint  committee  \vas 
composed  of  the  members  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriaUons  and  Ways  &  Means  Committees 
and  the  Senate  Finance  and  Appropriations 
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Committees.  It  was  to  meet  at  the  beginning 
of  each  year  to  recommend  the  maximum 
amount  of  appropriations  for  the  next  fiscal 

vear. 

The  provision  stlU  is  in  the  law.  but  the 
Joint  comnuttee  has  not  met  since  1948.  For 
one  thing,  with  more  than  100  members.  It 
was  simply  too  large  to  function  with  any 
degree  of  efficiency:  debate  of  spending  ind 
taxing  levels  in  the  committee  was  hardly 
less  cumbersome  than  debate  of  the  iame 
Issues  before  the  full  House  or  Senate. 

But  the  idea  ran  aground  over  a  provision 
which  required  the  committee  to  make  its 
recommendations  by  Feb  15  of  each  vear. 
The  late  Senator  Styles  Bridges,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  committee,  said  at  its  l;;st 
meeting  on  Feb  6,  1948:  It  has  proved  im- 
practicable to  determine  at  such  an  early 
dat«  as  Feb.  15  an  actual  picture  of  neces- 
-lary  appropriations  or  expenditures  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  " 

POWERLESS 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  does  con- 
sider federal  fiscal  policy  as  a  whole.  Each 
year  it  holds  extensive  hearings  on  the 
Presidents  Economic  Report,  which  goes  to 
Congress  .V  few  days  after  the  budget  and 
contains  tne  specific  rationale  for  the  govern- 
ment flsc'U  stiince. 

But  while  the  JEC  is  influential,  it  Is  not 
powerful.  It  serves  as  Congress'  voice  on  eco- 
nomic policy  and  sometimes,  by  its  visually 
informed  questioning,  elicits  additional  in- 
formation about  the  Administration's  budget 
plans  But  because  It  has  no  legislative  role, 
it  can't  directly  figure  in  Congressional 
decision-making  on  taxes  or  expenditures 

PROCR.\M    ,\NALYSIS 

Some  recent  suggestions  aim  to  help  con- 
gressmen understand  precisely  what  they 
are  voting  on  when  they  vote  money  bills,  A 
freshman  congressman  Garry  E.  Brown  ( R- 
Mich.i  has  lined  up  impressive  Republican 
support  for  a  bill  that  would  provide  cost 
effectiveness  analysis  of  new  programs. 

He  profKsees  to  set  up  an  office  of  program 
analysis  that  would  be  an  arm  of  Congress. 
It  would  help  Congress  over  one  of  its  tough- 
est obstacles,  the  establishment  of  budgetary 
priorities.  Brc  wn  thinks.  "I  get  awfully  tired 
of  legislating  'n  'he  dark."  he  savs. 

Wilbur  Mill,'?  would  like  to  see  a  Presiderr- 
tlal  commission,  along  the  lines  of  the 
Hoover  Commissior..  to  bring  outside  experts 
in  tD  study  how  Conuiress  c.in  bet-er  estab- 
lish priorities  for  federal  spending. 

STRONGER    W.ATCHDOC? 

Another  proposal  is  to  strengthen  the 
Gener;il  Accounting  Office.  Congress  watch- 
dog on  federal  projects.  The  GAO  in  the 
p.ist  has  also  been  criticized  for  expending 
Its  energies  on  trivia  But  the  current  Con- 
troller General  Elmer  B  Staats  is  a  former, 
long-time  official  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  a 
first-class  civil  servant  and  a  man  with  ideas 
on  how  this  mip;ht  change. 

T.'ie  G.AO,  Starts  thinks,  would  be  able  to 
ge.ir  up  to  do  the  kind  of  thing  'hat  Repub- 
lic in  Brown  w.ints.  More  use  of  electronic 
data  processing  equipment  could  gather  to- 
geiher  more  detailed  breakdowns  of  program 
arcs  whic'T  are  now  spre.ad  across  many 
agercies. 

That  the  present  system  works  at  all  prob- 
ably is  mostly  because  of  two  notable  char- 
acteristic? of  Congress:  its  ability  to  adapt 
and  Its  inherent  flexibility.  Much  of  the 
process  by  which  spending  and  taxing  levels 
are  meshed  is  inform.il.  Mills  chats  with 
Mahon  in  the  lobby  of  the  House.  Appropria- 
tions i^ubcommlttee  chairmen  meet  agency 
heads  at  p.irtes  arcund  town.  But  what 
botiiers  many  observers  is  whether  this  will 
be  enough  in  coming  years.  Such  informality 
hardly  seems  appropriate  to  the  issues  and 
the  times. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JAMES  A.  FARLEY,  GENTLEMAN 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1968 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Memorial  Day  is  also  the  birthday  of 
one  whose  name  is  a  byword  in  the  field 
of  Goveinment  service  and  with  the 
American  people,  the  Honorable  James 
A,  Farley.  On  this  May  30,  Jim  passed 
another  milestone— his  80th  birthday, 
John  Quinn.  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  recently  reminisced  with  Jim  and 
put  some  of  his  thoughts  together  in  an 
interesting  article  which  appeared  in  the 
May  30  issue  of  that  newspaper  entitled 
•James  A.  Parley,  Gentleman." 

Under  the  permission  heretofore  grant- 
ed me  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House,  I  include  this  newspaper  article: 
James  A  Parley.  Gentleman 
(On  the  eve  of  his  80th  birthday  a  giant  of 
a  man  who  has  walked  with  president  and 
kings  delivers  some  sage  and  salty  comments 
on  politics  and  men  i 

(By  John  Quinn i 
Fittingly,  Memorial  Day  is  also  the  birth- 
day of  James  Aloyslus  Parley,  the  affable 
Irish  giant— first  baseman,  star  salesman  of 
building  supplies  and  candidates  for  high 
office,  friend  and  confidant  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  former  postmaster  general  of  the 
United  States,  politician  extraordinary  and. 
at  80.  dean  of  the  nation's  Democrats. 

"Fittingly"  because  Farley's  legendary 
memory  for  names  and  dates,  for  faces  and 
places,  for  decisions  and  their  consequences, 
is  still— ch,  with  maybe  lacunae  here  or 
there — as  green  as  the  Hudson  Valley  hill- 
sides among  which  he  was  born,  grew  to  man- 
hood and  began  a  political  career  that  has 
spanned  nine  presidencies  and  nearly  60 
years. 

I  called  the  other  day  to  ask  how.  from 
the  eminence  of  80  years,  he  viewed  life  and 
politics  in  these  perilous  times. 

"Come  up  to  the  office  and  I'll  tell  you." 
he  said.  I  did  and  he  did. 

The  office  is  large,  almost  cavernous,  and 
decorated  in  pure  nostalgia.  Parley,  already 
bald  and  looking  pretty  mtich  like  the  Ameri- 
can eagle,  pictured  with  the  rest  of  Roose- 
velt's first  cabinet  In  1933.  Parley  with  Popes. 
potentates  and  prime  ministers.  A  bust  of 
Farley  by  Paul  Manshlp  set  upon  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  prototype  of  the  world's  first 
console  radio  ( "It  doesn't  work,  but  it  makes 
a  good  pedestal") . 

The  subject  of  the  sculpture  slid  his  mas- 
sive frame  nimbly  from  behind  his  massive 
mahogany  desk  to  greet  me.  He  was  dressed — 
as  ever- — in  a  neatly  pressed  double-breasted 
blue  suit,  with  white  shirt  and  blue  silk 
tie.  His  grip — as  ever — was  firm,  his  smile 
friendly,  his  voice  strong. 

In  a  converation  that  ranged  for  two  hours 
over  past,  present  and  future,  he  showed 
himself  tJ  be — as  ever — weil-lnformed,  re- 
flective, articulate,  guardedly  opinionated, 
unaffectedly  pious,  unrepentantly  optimistic. 
"I'm  for  Humphrey."  he  said  (meaning 
Hubert  I  because  he's  the  best  and  most  ex- 
perienced man  the  Democrats  can  nominate. 
"Besides,"  he  added,  ever  the  realist,  "he  can 
unite  the  pirty  and  ■win." 

As  tc  t'.ie  Republican  presidential  aspirants, 
he  would  say  only:  "I'm  a  great  friend  of 
NelEon  Rockefeller's,  ■ 

The  big  problems?  At  home,  the  cities,  of 
course.  Abroad,  Americas  position  In  the 
world. 


Regarding   the   latter   he   was   outspoken: 
■America  has  responsibilities  that  we  can- 
not ignore    If   we   fail   to  meet   them.   Com- 
munism would  rule  all  Southeast  Asia  and 
the  Middle  East 

"It  IS  tragic  that  so  many  lives  have  been 
lost  in  Vietnam,  however,  and  I  hope  the 
Paris  negotiations  will  reach  a  solution  that 
will  enable  us  to  withdraw  under  condition.^ 
that  will  protect  those  who  look  to  us  for 
assist.uice." 

In  any  discussion  of  foreign  policy,  it  is 
inevitable  that  Lyndon  Johnson's  name  will 
.irise.  When  It  did.  Parley,  too.  arose  to  liis 
full  6-feet-2.  to  declaim:  "Johnson  will  go 
down  in  history,  like  Truman,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  Presidents 

"He  luis  never  gotten  credit  for  what  he 
did — in  the  Etominican  Republic,  for  exam- 
ple No  President  has  ever  been  more  unjustly 
criticized  by  press,  radio  and  television.  Why, 
the  cartoonists  Just  murder  the  poor  man. 
Of  cotirse."  he  conceded,  settling  back  m 
his  chair,  "he  doesn't  project  a  very  good 
image.  But  like  him  or  not,  he's  tlie  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  it's  terrible  to  speak 
of  him  the  way  it's  been  done." 

Prom  the  presidency  and  affairs  of  state 
on  to  the  cities  and  affairs  of  hate.  Internal 
violence  has  to  be  controlled.  Farley  believes, 
so  that  the  problems  of  the  cities  can  be 
attacked.  "I  don't  care  what  the  provoca- 
tion, there  must  be  law  and  order." 

While  not  exonerating  the  North  from  the 
charge  of  racial  prejudice.  Farley  points  out 
that  the  big  cities  are  really  victims,  in  many 
ways,  of  an  inherited  aliment. 

"In  Roosevelt's  day.  we  had  programs  like 
the  WPA  and  the  PWA  and  CCC  camps  (ai; 
those  under  30  may  write  for  a  glossary  o; 
terms)  for  the  unemployed.  We  have  alma<^t 
nothing  today  for  the  unskilled  unemployed  ' 
Would  he  care  to  comment  on  the  leader- 
ship that  Mayor  Lindsay  was  giving  New 
York  City  in  this  time  of  trial?  Well,  lie 
really  wouldn't,  seeing  as  how  "Mr.  Lindsay 
has  been  able  to  fulfill  so  few  of  his  cam- 
paign  promises." 

But  mention  of  Roosevelt  led.  naturallv, 
to  a  discussion  of  FDR's  administration 
( "the  first  eight  years  were  the  greatest 
eight  years  In  the  history  of  the  republic'  i 
and  Parley's  role  therein: 

"I  don't  see  how  people  can  call  me  :  = 
conservative.  There  wasn't  a  single  piece  of 
social  welfare  legislation  that  Mr,  Roosevelt 
proposed  that  I  didn't  support,  and  that  1 
didn't  help  push  through  the  Congress." 

Why.  then,  had  he  balked,  in  1940,  :.t 
Roosevelt's  decision  to  seek  a  third  term: 
"Because  I  didn't  think  the  two-term  tradi- 
tion should  be  broken.  Because  there  were 
people  in  the  administration  who  were  be- 
ginning to  think  it  was  theirs  forever. 

"Finally,  because  I  could  see  that  the  bur- 
dens of  office  were  affecting  Mr.  Roosevelt  .- 
health.'• 

About  his  own  career  as  a  public  official, 
which  began  when  he  defeated  Mr.  Edward 
Thompson  ("a  very  distinguished  fine  old 
gentleman")  for  clerk  of  his  home  town  of 
Stony  Point.  N.Y..  in  1911.  Parley  Is  proud. 
bemused  and  grateful, 

"It  surprised  everyone,  most  of  all  me,"  l;e 
reminisced  of  his  first  victory.  "I  was  a  Cath- 
olic and  a  Democrat  in  an  area  that  wi.s 
predominantly  Protestant  and  Republican. 
But  I  knew  a  lot  of  people  from  playins 
baseball  and  going  to  dances,  you  kno?.'. 
and  I  won." 

Of  his  business  career,  he  is  slmilariv 
proud:  "I  sold  all  the  brick,  lime,  mortar 
and  'erracotta  used  in  building  the  Empire 
State  Building.  It  was  the  biggest  order  of 
its  kind  ever  given  up  till  then,  I  guess," 

He  has  "great  confidence"  In  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  is  sure  they  will  surmount 
their  crises,  foreign  and  domestic:  "All  my 
life,  I  have  been  an  optimist.  I  still  am." 
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He  puts  great  store  In  truth,  and  his  coun- 
sel to  young  people  entering  politics  ("still 
the  greatest  challenge  in  American  life"  i 
is  "what  my  mother,  Lord  have  mercy  on 
her,  told  me  when  I  was  a  boy: 

"  'Jimmy,  always  tell  the  truth.  It  saves  a 
lot   of   embarrassing   explanations.'  " 

Right,  Jim  Parley,  politician  and  gentle- 
man. And  a   very  happy  birthday  to  you. 


VIEWS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GOVER- 
NORS CONFERENCE  ON  THE  TAX- 
EXEMPT  STATUS  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
REVENUE  BONDS 


HON.  EDWARD  W.  BROOKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  11.  1968 

Mr,  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  time  a 
letter  to  chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  from 
Gov.  John  Volpe,  of  Massachusetts. 
Governor  Volpe's  letter,  written  on  be- 
half of  the  National  Governors  Confer- 
ence, has  reference  to  the  provisions  of 
H.R,  15414  relating  to  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  industrial  development  bonds. 

This  issue  is  extremely  complex;  yet. 
as  the  Governor  notes,  the  Congress  has 
taken  action  without  holding  adequate 
public  hearings.  I  believe  that  in  the  long 
run,  the  continued  tax-exempt  status  of 
industrial  development  bonds  is  unde- 
sirable. But  I  believe  that  any  change  in 
this  status  should  follow  an  orderly 
transitional  process.  Accordingly,  I  intro- 
duced, and  the  Senate  accepted,  an 
amendment  which  would  have  postponed 
removal  of  the  tax-exempt  status  until 
January  1,  1969. 

Governor  Volpe's  letter  contains  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  problems  which  he 
and  the  Governors  Conference  foresee 
if  hasty  action  is  taken. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  Commonwealth  or  Massa- 
chusetts. Executive  Depart- 
ment, 

Boston.  May  28,  1968. 
Hon.  WiLBUH  D.  Mills, 

Chairman.  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee.    U.S.     House     of     Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Mills:  I  am  most  ap- 
preciative   of    your    cooperation,    on    rather 
short    notice.    In    arranging    the    conference 
yesterday  regarding  industrial   development 
financing. 

My  visit,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference,  was  prompted  by  a  di- 
rective of  the  Conference  Executive  Com- 
mittee which  met  last  Friday. 

Our  concern,  as  expressed  orally  at  the 
meeting  yesterday  in  your  office,  is  primarily 
focused  upon  the  following  specific  Issues, 
contained  in  the  conference  report  on  H. 
15414: 

1.  Cities  and  towns  have  been  authorized 
bv  states  to  utilize  Ux-exempt  bonds  In 
financing  Industrial  development,  as  well  as 
numerous  other  public  services  and  facil- 
ities. Treasury  action,  through  administra- 
tive procedure,  assumed  congressional  prerog- 
ative In  discontinuing  these  traditional  pro- 
cedures; and.  Congress  by  compromising  with 
Treasury,  Instead  of  reversing  the  order, 
seems  to  be  registering  approval  of  a  most 
unusual  precedent.  The  states  protest  this 


flagrant  violation  of  rights  by  Treasury  and 
respectfully  request  the  Congress  to  restore 
due  pr(x:ess. 

2.  Industrial  development  bonds,  author- 
ized in  many  states  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment and  tested  by  the  state's  courts,  are 
under  attack  by  a  federal  administrator. 
Congress  seems  about  to  validate  the  arbi- 
trarily chosen  Mav  1  deadline  of  Treasury 
without  public  hearings  The  full  impact 
upon  the  nation's  economy  of  this  action: 
and,  the  verv  drastic  effect  of  the  proposed 
legislation  "on  non-indu.strial  municipal 
bonds,  of  all  sorts,  has  not  been  very  well 
researched.  The  States  most  earnestly  pptl- 
tlon  Congress  to  hold  immediate  hearings 
prior  to  passage  of  any  proposed  controls. 

3  The  proposed  Conference  Committee  re- 
port, in  a  broad,  sweeping  stroke,  has  felled 
not  onlv  industrial  development  bonds,  but 
also  dozens  of  other  unrelated  but  essential 
programs  of  cltv  and  state  government.  Ur- 
ban renewal,  model  cities,  open  space,  stream 
and  air  clean-up  programs,  core  city  employ- 
ment, rural  Jobs  programs,  urban  develop- 
ment and  port  authorities  are  but  a  lew  ol 
the  most  obvious  casualties  of  this  legisla- 
tion it  Is  apparent  that  the  Treasury  De- 
pariment  is  launching  its  long-awaited 
campaign  to  eliminate  all  tax-exempt  bona- 
mg  procedures.  We  sincerely  trust  that  Con- 
gress will  not  inadvertently  aid  this  cam- 
paign bv  legislation  without  he.irings. 

4  Although  most  states  will  agree  that  the 
one  million  dollar  ceiling,  as  proposed,  is  too 
low  It  is  far  from  evident  Just  what  ceiling, 
if  any,  can  be  constitutionally  imposed,  or 
what'  tvpes  of  regulations  and  controls 
should  be  legislated  to  restrict  industrial  de- 
velopment bond  use.  Workable,  acceptable 
and  equitable  restrictions  may  be  most  nec- 
essary to  prevent  certain  abuses.  Adoption  of 
untested  rules  without  seeking  out  the  re- 
sultant effects  through  hearings  may  do  great 
damage  to  the  best  financing  procedure  for 
industrial  development  yet  devised  in  this 
countrv.  ,    _,,,     , 

5  The  retroactive  date  of  May  1  will  also 
cause  tremendous  hardships  to  certain  Indi- 
vidual companies.  On  the  other  hand,  other 
companies  who  were  able  to  obtain  tax- 
exempt  finance  prior  to  the  deadline  will 
have  perpetuated  a  long-term  competitive 
advantage  In  some  cases  such  an  advantage 
builds  a  monopoly  which  could  force  com- 
peting industries  out  of  business,  resulting 
in  major  job  losses  for  certain  regions. 

We  were  pleased  to  learn  of  your  own  per- 
=;onal  concerns  which  seemed  to  coincide 
with  those  of  governors  who  have  communi- 
cated with  us. 

Your  assurances  that  corrective  legislation 
would  be  undertaken  at  the  earilest  possible 
ume  were  reassuring,  even  though  it  had 
been  our  hope  that  the  conference  report  on 
H.  15414  might  be  the  vehicle  to  make 
those    adjustments. 

We  trust  that  Congress,  before  It  adjourns. 
win  initiate  hearings  on  this  issue,  which  is 
so  vital  to  the  States,  The  Committee  of 
States,  composed  of  state  development  di- 
rectors, working  with  the  National  Gov- 
ernor's Conference,  will  begin  working  im- 
mediatelv  upon  the  draft  of  a  comprehensive. 
retailatorv  bill  that  will  provide  equitable 
standards  for  industrial  development  bond 
financing. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  action  presently 
under  consideration  by  Congress  will  cause 
such  tremendous  complications  in  local  and 
state  financing  that  immediate  follow-up  ad- 
justments will  be  imperative.  Since  you  have 
indicated  a  similar  concern,  we  trust  that 
open  hearings,  before  your  Committee,  will 
be  scheduled  prior  to  adjournment  of  this 
session  of  Congress. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  again  express  the 
appreciation  of  the  National  Governor's  Con- 
ference, for  the  courtesies  and  consideration 
extended  to  their  Chairman,  to  Mr.  Charles 
Schwan  of  our  staff,  to  Mr,  Daniel  Goldberg, 
and  to  Mr.  Theodore  Schulenberg,  represent- 
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ing   the   committee   of   States'   Development 
Directors,  in  our  meeting  yesterday.  You  may 
expect  our  continued  interest  and  coopera- 
tion in  resolving  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Governor. 


H  R    17748— OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY 
AND  HEALTH  ACT  OF  1968 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

(ih     M.M.NY. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  10.  1968 

Mr.  HATHAWAY,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing,  at  the  direction  of  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  a  "clean" 
bill  which  that  .subcommittee  has  ordered 
prepared  and  leported  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  to  leplace  H.R, 
14816.  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1968. 1  insert,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  text  of  the  new  bill  and  a  .section-by- 
section  analysis  to  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  these  remarks. 

The  .subcommittee  held  extcn.sive  hear- 
ings during  February  nnd  March  on  the 
original  admini.'^tration  bill.  H.R  14816, 
and  we  were  able,  after  taking  some  time 
to  continue  ether  hearings  on  other  very 
pres.sinff  legi-slation,  to  complete  our  ex- 
ecutive sessions  late  on  the  afternoon  of 
May  29.  The  .subcommittee  .staff,  with 
the  very  able  assistance  of  the  House  leg- 
islative counsel's  office,  has  been  working 
since  then  to  perfect  the  legi-slative  lan- 
cuage  embodvins  the  changes  the  sub- 
committee made  in  H.R.  14816,  This  task 
being  completed,  the  bill  is  now  i-eady  for 
introduction,  and  will,  hopefully,  be  con- 
sidered further  bv  the  full  committee  at 
its  next  regularly  scheduled  executive 
ses.sion  on  June  11, 

The  facts  which  led  to  the  introduction 
of  this  bill  are.  I  think,  known  to  most 
of  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker.  Over  the 
years,  the  Congress  has  from  lime  to  time 
enacted  leert,slation  to  provide  for  a  safe 
and  healthful  working  environment  for 
.American  working  people  in  specific  oc- 
cupations or  indu.stries  or  situations.  The 
Walsh-Healev  Act,  calling  for  sale  and 
healthful  working  conditions  for  people 
workini  on  Government  contracts,  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act,  providing  for  a  safety 
program  for  workers  covered  by  its  pro- 
visions, the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act. 
and.  as  recently  as  1966.  the  Metal  and 
Nonmetair.c  Mine  Safety  Act.  are  ex- 
amples of  this  concern  which  this  Gov- 
ernment has  felt  over  occupational 
safety. 

But  it  remained  for  President  John.son. 
in  this  year's  manpower  me.ssage,  deliv- 
ered on  January  23,  to  call  for  legisla- 
tion based  on  the  premi.se  that  every 
American  working  man  and  woman  is 
entitled  to  the  safest  and  most  healthful 
working  environment  that  forethought 
and  planning  can  provide.  The  Presi- 
dent's mes.sage  was  followed  immediately 
by  the  .submission  of  a  draft  bill,  and 
hearings  began  very  shortly.  Our  sub- 
committee sat  for  many  days  taking 
testimony  from  a  large  number  of  wit- 
nesses, representine  the  administration, 
management  and  labor,  and  the  safety 
and  health  professions.  Almost  all  of  the 
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June  11,  1968 


June  11,  1968 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


witJiesses  offered  criticisms— most  of 
them  constructive— of  the  original  bill, 
and,  when  we  went  to  executive  sessions, 
we  had  a  wealth  of  suggestions  to  draw 
from. 

H.R.  17748  serves  the  same  objectives 
as  H.R.  14816.  It  still  provides  for  the  de- 
velopment of  occupational  safety  and 
health  standards,  to  cover  workers  em- 
ployed by  businesses  affecting  commerce. 
It  still  provides  for  enforcement  of  those 
standards,  for  inspection  of  working  en- 
vironments, for  research,  planning  grants 
to  the  States,  programs  of  training  and 
education,  and  for  procedures  whereby 
the  States  can  preserve  their  own  juris- 
diction if  they  are  able  and  willing  to 
do  the  job. 

There  are.  however,  substantial 
changes  from  the  original  bill,  and  it  is 
primarily  to  those  changes  that  I  want 
to  direct  my  remarks  today. 

Most  Members  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  h^ve  seen  voluminous  mail  on 
their  desjcs  in  recent  weeks,  addressed  to 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  14816.  Much  of 
the  mail  has  been  in  support,  much— 
probably  more — has  been  in  opposition. 
Of  the  opposition  mail,  most  of  it  has 
reflected  the  views  presented  to  the  sub- 
committee by  business  organizations — 
notably  the  views  of  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  opposition. 

This  opposition  has  been  of  two  kinds. 
First,  we  have  had  the  criticisms  of  spe- 
cific provisions  of  H  R.  14816 — opposition 
to    the    working    of    the    original    bill. 
Second,  we  have  had  opposition  to  the 
very  concept  of  legislation  of  any  kind 
in  this  area.  The  only  way  to  "satisfy" 
the  latter  type  of  opposition  is,  of  course, 
to  kill  the  bill  outright,  or  to  adopt  such 
transparent  dodges  as  appointing  a  com- 
mission  for   further   study   to   prepare 
proposals  which  will  be  further  studied, 
and  then  submitted  back  to  the  Congress 
for  further  study.  The  arguments  that 
there   is   no   need   for   legislation,   that 
legislation  will  serve  no  purpose,  and  so 
forth,  were  not  accepted  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. We  have  assumed  that  there  is  an 
occupational  safety  and  health  problem 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  call  for  Federal 
action,  that  legislation  will  be  helpful — 
that  it  will  not,  of  course,  do  the  entire 
job — but  that  it  will  help.  And  that  we  do 
have  enough  facts  before  us  to  justify 
legislation  now. 

These  are  points  of  view  Ijetween  which 
there  is  no  particular  room  for  a  middle 
position.  Either  you  believe  them  or  you 
do  not.  A  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  be- 
lieved in  these  propositions.  Hence  this 
bill. 

But  the  specific  criticisms  were  some- 
thing else  again.  These  could  each  be 
taken,  in  the  context  of  the  original  bill, 
considered  in  detail,  fuither  adjusted  to 
fit  into  the  basic  concept,  and  adopted 
or  rejected. 

I  think  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  ingenuity 
and  to  the  responsibility  of  the  business 
community  and  the  lat)or  movement 
that  so  many  of  their  specific  criticisms 
turned  out  to  be  so  useful.  Even  orga- 
nizations which  made  it  plain  that  no 
amendments  would  make  the  bill  ac- 
ceptable to  them  were  still  constructive 


enough  to  come  up  with  proposals  which 
helped  make  this  a  better  bill — or,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  those  organizations, 
make  this  the  least  of  a  host  of  evils. 

A  consistent  specific  criticism  offered 
by  business  organizations,  for  example, 
was  that  the  bill  as  originally  intro- 
duced, did  not  afford  a  meaningful  op- 
portunity for  interested,  parties  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  process  of  setting  the 
standards  to  be  promulgated  under  the 
bill.  "The  Secretary  of  Labor,"  to  para- 
phrase these  ai-gmiients,  "will  be  an  ab- 
solute czar.  He  can  set  any  standards  he 
wants  to.  and  no  interested  party  will 
have  anything  to  say  about  it." 

This  was  not,  I  am  convinced,  the  in- 
tention of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  but 
H.R.  14816  did  not,  certainly,  require 
him  to  consult  with  anyone  before  set- 
ting standards. 

Early  in  the  hearings  it  became  obvi- 
ous to  me,  and,  I  think,  to  most  of  us 
that  it  would  be  essential  to  allow  for 
such  consultation — in  fact,  to  require 
it. 

After  the  hearings  were  completed, 
and  too  late  to  be  inserted  as  part  of 
the  hearings,  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil submitted  a  statement,  which  I  also 
insert  at  the  end  of  these  remarks,  set- 
ting forth  its  views  on  standard  setting. 
The  Safety  Council  emphasized  the 
need  for  consultation,  and  recommended 
strongly  the  use  of  "consensus"  method 
standards.  The  "consensus  method"  of 
aiTiving  at  standards,  as  that  phrase 
is  commonly  used  in  safety  work,  in- 
volves more  than  majority  decision,  and 
something  less  than  absolute  unanimity. 
It  involves  the  concept  that  a  safety 
standard  should  be  studied  by  all  inter- 
ested parties,  and  should  have  the  pre- 
ponderant weight  of  the  support  of  such 
parties. 

Objections  by  interested  parties  to  the 
formulation  of  a  consensus  standard  are 
to  be  judged  more  in  terms  of  the  sub- 
stance of  each  objection,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  the  objector  and  his  importance 
in  the  area  than  simply  by  their  nu- 
merical significance.  In  setting  a  con- 
sensus standard,  for  example,  an  objec- 
tion by  one  highly  expert  safety  engi- 
neer might  well,  in  a  given  case,  carry 
more  than  the  approbation  of  six  busi- 
nessmen who  are  concerned  in  passing 
with  this  standard,  but  who  are  better 
qualified  to  speak  about  other  standards. 
If  this  definition  is  not  rigid,  it  is  be- 
cause the  very  concept  of  consensus  re- 
jects rigidity. 

In  any  event,  the  National  Safety 
Council  urged  upon  the  committee  the 
concept  of  accepting  the  consensus 
standards  developed  by  nationally  recog- 
nized standard-setting  organizations. 
The  U.S.A.  Standards  Institute  is  per- 
haps the  best-known  such  organization 
which  operates  on  the  consensus  method. 
The  subcommittee  had  before  it,  then, 
two  different,  but  not  diametrically  op- 
posed concepts.  Consultation,  and  con- 
sensus. We  adopted,  in  effect,  both  of 
them. 

H.R.  17748  allows  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor to  immediately  promulgate  stand- 
ards setting  organizations,  through  a 
consensus  method.  In  these  areas,  our 
feeling  is,  business,  labor  and  the  pro- 


fessions have  already  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consult  in  full  and  to  find  a  least 
common  denominator.  Such  standards, 
then,  can  be  promulgated  forthwith  and 
given  the  force  of  law.  as  soon  as  the  gen- 
eral enforcement  authority  is  available. 

In  setting  other  standards,  however, 
the    Secretary    must    appoint    advisory- 
committees,  to  be  composed  of  manage- 
ment and  labor  representatives,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  professional  health 
and   safety   people,    and   of    the    State 
agencies.   These   committees   will   have 
9   months   in   which   to   come   up   with 
standards  in   the  area   to  which   their 
mandate  runs.  When  the  advisory  com- 
mittees   make    their    recommendations, 
the  Secretary  will  publish  them  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  call  a  public  hearing 
with  at  least  30  days  opportunity  for  any 
interested  party  to  file  objections,  com- 
ments, or  criticisms.  After  the  30-day 
waiting  period,  and  after  the  hearing, 
the  Secretary  may  then  promulgate  the 
standards,  with  such  modifications  as  the 
comments  and  suggestions  submitted  be- 
fore and  during  the  hearing  indicate. 
There  will  then  ensue  a  further  30 -day 
period  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
standards.    A    party    aggrieved    by    the 
standards  promulgated  can  seek  judicial 
review  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Through  either  of  these  routes,  there- 
fore— the  promulgation  of  consensus 
standards,  or  the  advlsorj'  committee,  we 
are  assured  that  all  interested  parties  will 
have  had  ample  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  process  of  designing  the 
standards,  and  to  comment  on  their 
validity. 

A  second  major  area  of  criticism  was 
that  the  enforcement  provided  in  H.R. 
14816  was  procedurally  deficient  and 
overly  severe.  H.R.  17748  represents  a 
basic  effort  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the 
penalties  originally  suggested,  and  to 
protect  all  concerned  with  ample  pro- 
cedural safeguards.  It  is  not  the  hope  or 
expectation  of  the  sponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation that  very  many  businessmen  will 
ever  experience  the  rigors  of  enforce- 
ment or  penalty  imder  this  act. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  business  community,  we 
are  convinced,  are  conscientiously  striv- 
ing to  do  the  best  job  they  can  to  safe- 
guard their  workers'  lives  and  health. 
Some  are  motivated  by  the  fact  that 
safety  is  good  business,  but  many  more 
are  motivated,  I  am  convinced,  by  the 
simple  fact  that  it  is  the  decent  thing  to 
do.  The  enforcement  procedures,  the  pen- 
alty provisions,  are  meant  for  the  rare 
offender,  the  unusually  careless  employer 
who  does  not  know  what  to  do  or  does  not 
want  to  spend  the  few  dollars  needed  to 
do  it.  Like  our  laws  against  crime,  the 
laws  against  unsafe  and  imhealthful  oc- 
cupational environments  have  to  be  on 
the  books  because  of  the  few,  not  because 
of  the  many. 

The  specific  changes  made  by  H.R. 
17748  provide  for  direct  judicial  review 
of  the  imposition  of  penalties  for  ordi- 
nary violations,  and  require  court  action 
to  implement  orders  directing  that  a 
situation  of  imminent  danger  of  harm  to 
the  workers  be  shut  down.  In  both  cases, 
the  aggrieved  employer  has  immediate 


access  10  the  courts.  In  cases  of  shut- 
downs because  of  imminent  danger  if.  as 
I  hardly  believe  will  ever  happen,  there  is 
a  capricious  or  arbitrary  shutdown  order, 
the  employer  may  bring  suit  in  the  Court 
of  Claims  to  recover  damages.  Here,  too, 
the  new  bill  provides  an  extraordinary 
remedy  for  what  we  know,  on  the  basis  of 
experience,  will  be  an  extraordinary 
event. 

.■\  third  ba.sic  complaint  about  H.R 
14816  went  to  the  question  of  Federal- 
State  relations.  Under  H.R.  14816.  the 
Secretary  had  the  discretionary  author- 
ity to  cede  jurisdiction  to  the  State 
"whenever,  in  his  opinion,  the  provisions 
of  such  State  law  would  reasonable  carry 
out  the  objectives  of  this  act." 

H.R.  17748  includes  language  taken  al- 
most verbatim  from  the  Metal  and  Non- 
metallic  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1966.  Section 
12  of  the  new  bill  provides  first,  that  there 
will  be  no  period  of  dual  jurisdiction.  The 
Secretary's  powers  of  enforcement  and 
the  operative  effectiveness  of  the  stand- 
ards set  under  this  act  are  held  in  abey- 
ance until  July  1,  1970.  During  that  pe- 
riod while  the  Secretary  is  engaged  in  the 
business  of  setting— but  not  enforcing 
standards,  and  carrying  out  research  and 
making  planning  grants  to  the  States, 
the  State's  jurisdiction  remains  total. 

After  July  1.  1970.  in  those  areas  in 
which  Federal  standards  have  been  pro- 
mulgated, and  only  in  those  States  where, 
in  respect  to  such  standards,  no  State 
plan  has  been  approved,  there  will  be  full 
Federal  enforcement  powers.  However, 
the  State  may  at  any  time,  with  respect 
to  any  or  all  safety  issues  covered  by  Fed- 
eral standards,  present  a  plan  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Tlie  plan  must  give  adequate  assur- 
ances that  the  State's  standards  will  be 
"substantially  as  effective"— not.  I  point 
out,  the  same  as,  just  "substantially  as 
effective  as" — the  Federal  standards,  and 
that  the  State  agency  will  have  the 
money,  the  personnel  and  the  legal  au- 
thority necessary,  and  that  the  State 
agency  will  have  the  right  of  entry  into 
covered  working  environments.  If  the 
plan  meets  these  requirements,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  may  accept  it.  and  juris- 
diction will  then  remain  in  State  hands, 
to  the  extent  provided  by  the  plan.  The 
State  plan  may  be  as  wide  as  the  entire 
gamut  of  Federal  regulation,  or  it  may 
address  itself  to  one  particular  industry, 
or  one  occupation,  or  even  to  a  single 

Where,  under  H.R.  17748,  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  promulgated  a 
standard.  State  authority  remains  un- 
touched whether  there  is  a  State  plan  or 
not. 

Finally,  H.R.  17748  provides  that  the 
operation  of  approved  State  plans  will 
remain  imder  continuing  review  by  the 
Secretary,  and,  if  a  State  is  not  abid- 
ing by  its  plan  or  by  its  assurance,  the 
Secretary  can,  after  due  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing,  withdraw  his 
approval  of  that  plan. 

Other  amendments  to  H.R.  14816  are 
embodied  in  the  clean  bill.  Federal  em- 
ployees are  brought  imder  standards 
consistent  with  those  set  by  the  Sec- 
retary. A  standard  provision  taken  from 
other    safety    statutes    have    been    In- 


serted, specifically  stating  what  was  al- 
ways the  intention  of  H.R.  14816;  namely, 
that  notliing  in  this  act  interferes  in 
anv  wav  with  the  existing  rights  and 
duties  of  employers  and  employees  under 
workmen's  compensation  laws.  State  or 
Federal.  The  open-end  appropriation  in 
H  R.  14816  is  replaced  by  an  authoriza- 
tion for  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
$20,000,000  for  fi.scal  year  1970,  and  $22,- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

Other  changes  will  become  apparent  in 
tlie  reading  of  the  text  of  H.R.  17748,  but 
I  think  these  remarks  set  forth  the  es- 
sential changes  which  the  .subcommittee 
has  made  in  response  to  the  many  re- 
sponsible and  constructive  criticisms 
which  have  been  offered  with  respect  to 
the  earlier  bill. 

One  last  word,  Mr.  Speaker.  Tins  bill 
represents,  as  I  indicated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  these  remarks,  a  fairiy  substan- 
tial gestation  period.  We  had  extensive 
hearings  and  .several  cxecative  sessions. 
The  subcommittee  deliberations,  while 
never  heated,  were  frequently  marked  by 
vigorous  differences  of  opinion. 

I  cannot  predict,  on  the  ba.~,is  of  any 
commitments  known  to  me.  what  the  at- 
titudes of  any  member  other  than  my- 
self and  the  cospon.sors  will  be  to  this 
bill    either  in  the  full  committee  or  on 
the  floor.  But  I  do  want  at  this  i>oint  to 
pav  tribute  to  the  hard  work  and  con- 
scientious work  put  in  on  this  bill  by  the 
members  of   the  sulx-ommittee,  and   in 
particular  by  the  gentleman  from  Wi.s- 
consin    [Mr.    SteigerI,   who    was    most 
helpful  to  the  subcommittee.  He  offered 
many    of    the    amendments    which    we 
adopted,  either  as  is.  or  in  modified  form. 
His   participation   in   our   deliberations 
was  verj-  constructive.  And  1  beheve  both 
the   opponents  and  proponents  of  this 
legislation  owe  him  their  thanks  for  his 
constant  attention  to  the  business  before 
the  subcommittee. 

I  camiot.  of  course,  limit  my  praise  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  O'HaraI, 
and  our  very  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Holland],  have  also  given 
generously  of  their  time  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  legislation,  and  in  the  cause 
of  occupational  .safety  and  health. 

Every  American  worker  will  be.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  debt  of  these  unselfish  and 
hard-working  Members  of  this  House. 

The  bill,  H.R.  17748,  section-by-section 
analysis,  and  statement  referred  to, 
follow:  „^^„ 

H.R.  17748 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
set  sundards  to  assure  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions  for  working  men  and 
women:  to  assist  and  encourage  the  States 
to    participate    in   efforts   to    assure   such 
working    conditions;    to    provide    for    re- 
search, information,  education,  and  train- 
ing in  the  field  of  occupational  safety  and 
health:  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   'n   Congress   assembled.   That  this 
Act  mav  be  cited  as  the  -Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1968". 

CONGBKSSIONAL    FINDINGS    AND    PtTRPOSE 

SEC  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  personal 
injuries  and  Illnesses  arising  out  of  work 
sltuaUons  which  result  In  death  or  disability 
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impose  a  substantial  burden  upon,  and  lue 
a  hindrance  to,  interstate  commerce  In  terms 
of  lost  production,  wage  lo6s,  medical  ex- 
penses, and  disability  compensation  pay- 
ments. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  It  to  be  the  pur- 
pose and  policy,  through  the  exercise  by  Con- 
gress of  its  powers  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  several  States  and  with  lorclgn 
nations  and  to  provide  for  the  general  wel- 
fare, to  assure  so  far  as  possible  ^-very  work- 
ing man  and  woman  in  the  Nation  safe  and 
healthful  working  conditions— 

(1)  by  establishing  mandatory  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  standards  applicable 
to  businesses  affecting  commerce; 

(21  by  providing  lor  the  effective  enforce- 
ment of  such  safety  and  health  standards: 

(3)  by  providing  for  research  relating  to 
occupational  safety  and  health; 

(4)  by  providing  for  training  programs  to 
increase  and  Improve  personnel  engaged  in 
the  lield  of  occupational  safety  and  health; 

(5)  bv  more  clearly  delineating  the  re- 
sponslbliltles  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States  in  their  activities  related  to 
occupational  safety  and  health; 

(6)  by  providing  grants  to  the  States  to 
assist  them  In  Identifying  their  needs  and 
responsibilities  in  the  area  of  occupational 
safety  and  health,  to  develop  plans  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  and 
to  conduct  experimental  and  demonstration 
projects  m  connection  therewith;   and 

(7)  by  providing  for  appropriate  accident 
and  health  reporting  procedures  which  will 
help  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

STANDARDS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 
(\)  The  term  •occupational  safety  and 
health  standard"  means  a  standard  which 
requires  conditions,  or  the  adoption  or  use 
of  one  or  more  practices,  means,  methods, 
operations  or  processes,  reasonably  necessary 
to  provide  safe  or  healthful  employment  and 
places  of  emplovment. 

(2)  The  term  "national  consensus  stand- 
ard" means  anv  occupational  safety  or  health 
standard  adopted  under  a  consensus  method 
by  a  nationally  recognized  standards  produc- 
ing organization. 

lb)  Except  as  provided  in  section  12(f>  of 
this  Act.  each  employer  engaged  In  a  business 
affecting  commerce  shall  comply  with  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  standards  pro- 
mulsated  bv  the  Secretary.  Such  standards 
shall  be  promulgated,  modified  or  revoked 
by  the  Secretary  by  rule  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (c)  or  (d). 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  by  rule  promul- 
gate any  occuoatlonal  safety  and  health 
standard  whlcli  Is  a  national  consensus 
standard.  If  the  nationally  recognized  stand- 
ards producing  organization  which  adopted 
the  national  consensus  standard  upon  which 
an  occupational  safety  and  health  standard 
promulgated  under  this  subsection  was  ba.^ed 
modifies  or  revokes  such  national  consensus 
standard  under  a  consensus  method,  the 
Secretary  mav  bv  rule  modify  or  revoke  the 
standard  promulgated  by  him  to  the  same 
extent.  Section  553  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  shall  not  apply  to  any  rule  Issued 
under  this  subsection. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may,  by  rule,  promul- 
gate modlfv  or  revoke  any  occupational  safe- 
ty and  health  standard  in  the  following 
manner : 

1 1 )  Whenever  the  Secretary  Is  of  the  opin- 
ion such  a  rule  should  be  prescribed,  he  shall 
appoint  an  advlsorv  committee  under  sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  this  Act,  which  shall  submit  to 
him  within  two  hundred  and  seventy  days 
from  its  appointment  or  within  such  longer 
period  as  mav  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
Its  recommendations  regarding  the  nile  to 
be  prescribed,  which  recommendations  shall 
be  published  by  the  Secretary  In  the  Federal 
Register,  either  as  part  of  a  subsequent  notice 
of  hearing  or  separately. 
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(2)  After  the  submission  of  such  recom- 
mendations, the  Secretary  shall  schedule  and 
g^lve  notice  of  a  hearing  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  advisory  committee  and  any 
other  relevant  subjects  and  Issues.  In  the 
event  that  the  advisory  committee  falls  to 
submit  recommendations  within  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  days  from  Its  appointment 
(or  such  longer  period  as  the  Secretary  has 
prescribed  I  he  may  schedule  and  give  notice 
of  a  hearing  on  any  proposal  relevant  to  the 
purpose  for  which  the  advisory  committee 
was  appointed.  In  either  case,  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  of  any  such  hearing  shall  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  thirty  days 
prior  to  the  hearing  and  shall  contain  the 
recommendations  of  the  advisory  committee 
or  the  proposal  made  In  absence  of  such  rec- 
ommendation Prior  to  the  hearing  inter- 
ested persons  shall  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  comments  upon  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  advlsor>-  committee  or 
other  propKJsal.  Only  persons  who  have  sub- 
mitted such  comments  shall  have  a  right  at 
such  hearing  to  submit  oral  or  written  evi- 
dence, data,  views,  or  arguments. 

(3)  Upon  the  entire  record  before  him,  in- 
cluUing  t>>q  advisory  committee  recommenda- 
tions and  any  evidence,  data,  rtews.  and  ar- 
guments submitted  In  connection  with  the 
hearing,  the  Secretary-  may  issue  a  rule  pro- 
mulgating, modifying  or  revoking  an  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  standard.  The 
rule  shall  not  become  effective  for  at  least 
thirty  days  after  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register 

(4 1  Any  person  aggrieved  or  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  action  of  the  Secretary  In  Issu- 
ing a  rule  under  paragraph  (3i  may  obtain  a 
review  of  such  action  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  filing  in  such  court  within  thirty 
days  following  the  publication  of  such  rule 
a  petition  praying  that  the  action  of  the  Sec- 
retary be  modified  or  set  aside  In  whole  or  In 
part.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  forthwith 
be  served  upon  the  Secretary,  and  thereupon 
the  Secretary  shall  certify  and  file  In  the 
court  the  record  upon  which  the  action  com- 
plained of  was  issued  as  provided  in  section 
2112  of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  Findings 
of  fact  by  the  Secretary,  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial eviilence  on  the  record  considered  as 
a  whole,  sh.ai  be  conclusive:  but  the  court, 
■ioT  good  cav.se  shown,  may  remand  the  case 
to  the  Secretary  to  take  further  evidence, 
and  the  Secretary  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action  and  shaU  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  on  the  record  considered  as 
a  whole.  The  court  shall  have  exclusive  Juris- 
diction to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
or  to  set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The 
Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided In  section  1254  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  The  commencement  of  a  proceeding 
under  this  subsection  shall  not,  unless  spe- 
cifically ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a 
stay  of  the  Secretary's  action  In  Issuing  the 
rule. 

(e)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  employment  performed  In  a  workplace 
within  a  foreign  country  or  within  territory 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
other  than  the  following:  a  State;  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  lands  defined  In  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act;  American 
Samoa;  Wake  Island;  Enlwetok  Atoll;  Kwaja- 
leln  Atoll:  Johnston  Island:  and  the  Canal 
Zone. 

administration;  advisory  committees 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  respyonsl- 
blUtles  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to — 

( 1 )  use.  with  the  consent  of  any  Federal 
agency,  the  services,  facilities,  and  employees 
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of  such  agency  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment, and  with  the  consent  of  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  accept  and  use 
the  services,  facilities,  and  employees  of  the 
agencies  of  such  State  or  subdivision  with  or 
without  reimbursement:  and 

|2)  employ  experts  and  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  5,  United  State  Code,  ex- 
cept that  contracts  for  such  employment  may 
be  renewed  annually;  compensate  Indlvld- 
vials  so  employed  at  rates  not  in  excess  of 
$100  per  diem,  including  traveltlme:  and  al- 
low them  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  travel  expenses 
(Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence) 
as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  f>erfions  in  the 
Government  service  employed  Intermittently, 
while  so  employed. 

( b  I  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  advisory 
committees  to  recommend  occupational 
safety  and  health  standards  under  section 
3(d)(1)  of  this  Act.  Each  such  advisory 
committee  shall  Include  among  its  mem- 
bers an  equal  number  of  persons  qualified  by 
experience  and  affiliation  to  present  the 
viewpoint  of  the  employers  involved,  and 
of  persons  similarly  qualified  to  present  the 
viewpoint  of  the  workers  involved,  as  well  as 
one  or  more  representatives  of  health  or 
safety  agencies  of  the  States,  one  or  more 
representatives  of  professional  organiza- 
tions of  technicians,  engineers  or  physicians 
.specializing  In  occupational  safety  or  health, 
and  one  or  more  representatives  of  nation- 
ally recognized  standards  producing  organi- 
zations. An  advisory  committee  may  also  in- 
clude such  other  persons  as  the  Secretary 
may  appoint  who  are  qualified  by  knowledge 
and  experience  to  make  a  useful  contribu- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  committee,  but  the 
number  of  persons  so  appointed  to  any  ad- 
visory committee  shall  not  exceed  the  num- 
ber appointed  to  such  committee  as  repre- 
sentatives of  State  agencies,  professional 
organizations  and  standards  producing  or- 
ganizations. Persons  appointed  to  advisory 
committees  from  private  life  shall  be  com- 
pensated in  the  same  manner  as  consultants 
or  experts  under  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this 
section.  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  any 
State  which  is  the  employer  of  a  member  of 
the  committee  who  is  a  representative  of  the 
health  or  safety  agency  of  that  State,  re- 
imbursement sufficient  to  cover  the  actual 
cost  to  the  State  resulting  from  such  repre- 
sentative's membership  on  the  committee. 

inspections  and  investig.^tions 
Sec.  5.  la)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  the  Secretary,  upon  pre- 
senting appropriate  credentials  to  the  owner, 
operator,  or  agent  in  charge,  is  authorized — 

( 1)  to  enter  upon  at  reasonable  times  any 
factory,  plant,  establishment,  construction 
site,  or  other  area,  workplace,  or  environ- 
ment where  work  Is  performed  by  an  em- 
ployee of  an  employer  or  on  a  contract  de- 
scribed in  section  10(ai :  and 

(2)  to  Inspect  and  investigate  during  regu- 
lar working  hours  and  at  other  reasonable 
times,  and  within  reasonable  limits  and  in 
a  reasonable  manner,  any  such  area,  work- 
place, or  environment,  and  all  pertinent  con- 
ditions, structures,  machines,  apparatus,  de- 
vices, equipment,  and  materials  therein,  and 
to  question  any  such  employee. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his 
duties  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may 
delegate  his  authority  under  this  section  to 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  with 
or  without  reimbursement,  and,  with  its  con- 
sent and  with  or  without  reimbursement 
and  under  conditions  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  to  any  appropriate  State  agency  or 
agencies  designated  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State. 

ADMINISTRATTVX    ENFORCEMENT 

Sec  6.  (a)(1)  If,  upon  inspection  or  In- 
vestigation, the  Secretary  determines  that 
any  employer  has  violated  any  standard  pro- 
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mulgated  under  section  3  or  that  any  person 
has  violated  any  regulation  prescribed  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  any  con- 
tractual requirement  of  section  10(a),  he 
shall  hold  a  hearing  (In  accordance  with 
section  554  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  but 
without  regard  to  subsection  (a)(3)  of  such 
section),  and  shall  Issue  such  orders,  and 
make  such  decisions,  based  upon  findings  of 
fact,  as  are  deemed  to  be  necessary  to  en- 
force such  standard,  regulation,  or  require- 
ment. The  Secretary  shall  give  such  person 
the  information  required  by  section  554(bi 
of  such  title  at  least  15  days  prior  to  hearing. 
The  Secretary  shall  have  the  power  to  issue 
orders  requiring  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  ot 
evidence  under  oath.  Witnesses  shall  be  paid 
the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid 
witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
In  case  of  contumacy,  failure,  or  refusal  ol 
any  person  to  obey  such  an  order,  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  or  the  United 
States  courts  of  any  territory  or  possession 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  inquiry 
is  carried,  on  or  within  the  Jurisdiction  c: 
which  such  person  is  found,  or  resides  or 
transacts  business,  upon  the  application  by 
the  Secretary,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue 
to  such  person  an  order  requiring  such  per- 
son to  appear  to  produce  evidence  if,  as,  and 
when  so  ordered,  and  to  give  testimonv 
relating  to  the  matter  under  investigation 
or  in  question;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  said 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(2)  If  an  inspection  or  investigation  dis- 
closes (A)  that  an  employer  has  violated  a 
standard  promulgated  under  section  3  ur 
that  any  person  has  violated  a  contractu.^ 
requirement  of  section  10(a)  and  (Bi  that 
such  violation  may  result  m  imminent  harm 
to  the  safety  or  health  of  workers,  the  Secre- 
tary may  (notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  d)  of  this  subsection)  issue  an 
order  providing  for  the  immediate  cessation 
of  such  violation  and  for  any  other  meas- 
ures he  may  deem  necessary  to  correct  or 
remove  such  violation,  including  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  employment  of  any  persons 
in  locations  or  under  conditions  where  such 
violations  exist,  except  to  correct  or  remove 
the  violation.  Such  order  may  remain  in  ef- 
fect during  the  pendency  of  any  proceeding 
under  paragraph  (1)   of  this  subsection. 

(b)  Each  employer  shall  make,  keep,  and 
preserve,  and  make  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary such  records  concerning  the  require- 
ments of  section  3  of  this  Act.  and  shall 
make  reports  therefrom  to  the  Secretary,  as 
he  may  prescribe  by  regulation  as  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  the  enforcement  of  this 
Act. 

JVDICIAI,    PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  en- 
force ( by  restraining  order,  injunction,  or 
otherwise)  any  order  of  the  Secretary  under 
section  6(a)(1)  of  this  Act.  Any  person  ag- 
grieved by  an  order  Issued  under  section 
6(a)(1)  may  obtain  review  thereof  by  such 
courts  based  up>on  the  record  before  the 
Secretary. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  have  power, 
upon  Issuance  of  an  order  under  section 
6(a)(2),  to  petition  any  United  States  dis- 
trict court,  within  any  district  wherein  such 
violation  is  alleged  to  have  occurred  cr 
wherein  the  person  to  whom  the  order  was 
issued  resides  or  transacts  business,  tor  ap- 
propriate temporary  relief  or  restraining  or- 
der. Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  petition 
the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  grant  to 
the  Secretary  such  temporary  restraining  or- 
der, injunction,  or  other  appropriate  order, 
as  it  deems  Just  and  proper. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  arbitrarily  or  capri- 
ciously Issues  an  order  under  section  6(a)  (2) 
and  the  person  to  whom  the  order  is  directed 
Is  mjtu'ed  In  his  business  or  property  bv 
reason  of  such  order,  such  person  may  bring 
an  action  against  the    United  States  in  the 
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Court  of  Claims  in  which  he  may  recover  the 
damages  he  has  sustained. 

CONnDENTIALITY     OP    TRADE    SECRETS 

Sec.  8.  In  connection  with  any  proceeding 
under  this  Act  no  witness  or  any  other  person 
shall  be  required  to  divulge  trade  secrets  or 
secret  processes. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Any  employer  who  violates  any 
standard  promulgated  under  section  3  of  this 
Act  or  any  person  who  violates  any  regulation 
prescribed  under  section  6(b)  or  any  con- 
tractual requirement  of  section  10(a),  may 
be  assessed  by  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to  an 
order  Issued  under  section  6(a)(1)  of  this 
Act.  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000 
lor  each  violation  Each  violation  shall  be  a 
separate  offense.  When  the  violation  Is  of  a 
continuing  nature,  each  day  during  which  It 
continues  after  a  reasonable  time  specified  in 
an  order  Issued  under  section  6(a)(1)  shall 
constitute  a  separate  offense  except  during 
the  time  a  review  of  the  order  under  section 
6(a)(1)  may  be  taken,  or  such  review  is 
pending,  and  during  the  time  allowed  in  the 
order  under  section  6(n)(li  for  correction 
The  Secretary  may  compromise,  mitigate,  or 
settle  any  claim  for  clvU  penalties.  In  assess- 
ing the  penalty,  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  the  appropriateness  of  the  penalty  to  the 
size  of  the  business  of  the  person  charged 
and  the  gravity  of  the  violation. 

(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  or 
fails  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any  order 
issued  under  section  6(a)  (1)  of  this  Act  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine 
.ind  imprisonment:  except  that  if  the  con- 
viction Is  for  a  violation  committed  after  a 
lirst  conviction  of  such  person,  punishment 
shall  be  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  Si 0.000 
or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

(c)  Any  person  wiio  forcibly  assaults,  re- 
.^ists.  opposes,  impedes,  intimidates,  or  inter- 
:eres  with  any  person  while  engaged  in  or 
in  account  of  the  performance  of  inspections 
>>T  investigatory  duties  under  this  Act  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned 
iijt  more  than  three  years,  or  both.  Whoever, 
in  the  comnilsslon  of  any  such  acts,  uses  a 
deadly  or  dangerous  weapon,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  cr  imprisoned  not 
:nore  than  ten  years,  or  both.  Whoever  kills 
.'.ny  person  while  engaged  in  or  on  account 
of  the  performance  of  inspecting  or  investi- 
gating duties  under  this  .^ct  shall  be  pun- 
ched by  imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years 
or  for  life. 

GOVERNMENT    CONTRACTS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Each  contract  exceeding  $2,500 
.:nd  requiring  or  involving  the  employment 
:  .vny  person  d)  to  which  the  United  States 
r  any  agency  or  instrumentality  thereof,  or 
The  District  of  Columbia  Is  a  party,  (2)  which 
IS  made  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
my  agency  or  instrumentality  thereof,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  (3)  which  is  financed 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  loans  or  grants  from, 
or  loans  insured  or  guaranteed  by,  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
;.ility  of  the  United  States,  shall  include  the 
requirement  that  no  part  of  such  contract 
I  or  any  subcontract  thereunder)  will  be  per- 
formed In  any  place  or  under  any  conditions 
■•vhich  do  not  mset  the  applicable  accapa- 
tlonal  safety  and  health  standards.  The  ap- 
plicable occupational  safety  and  health 
.standards  shall  be  the  standards  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  under  section  3  of  this 
-^ct.  except  that,  to  the  extent  that  the  con- 
tract will  be  performed  in  a  State  in  which 
there  is  in  effect  a  State  plan  approved  under 
section  12(d)  which  provides  for  the  de- 
velopment and  enforcement  of  safety  and 
health  standards  relating  to  one  or  more 
occupational  safety  or  health  Issues,  the  ap- 
plicable occupational  safety  and  health 
standards   relating   to   such   Issues   shall   be 
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those  developed  and  enforced  under  the  State 
plan  rather  than  those  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  3. 

(b)  In  promulgating  standards  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  to  the 
extent  feasible  conform  such  standards  to 
those  occupational  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards established  under  other  laws  adminis- 
tered by  him. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  remedies  otherwise 
provided  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  may  de- 
clare ineligible  to  receive  any  contract  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  any 
I>erEon  or  firm,  or  any  firm,  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  association  in  which  svich  person 
or  firm  has  a  controlling  interest,  which  Is 
found  to  have  disregarded  its  obligations 
under  this  section  until  such  person  or  firm 
has  satisfied  the  Secretary  that  It  will  com- 
plv   with   the   requirements   of  this  section. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  remedies  otherwise 
provided  in  this  -Act,  the  Secretary  may  rec- 
ommend to  the  appropriate  contracting 
agency  that  such  .agency  cancel,  terminate, 
suspend,  or  cause  to  be  canceled,  or  sus- 
pended, any  contract  made  by  any  contract- 
ing agency  for  the  failure  of  the  contractor 
to  comply  with  an  order  of  the  Secretary 
issued  under  section  6(a)  (1)  of  this  Act  for 
the  breach  or  violation  by  such  employer  of 
the  requirements  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

VARIATIONS,  TOLERANCES,  AND  EXEMI-TIONS 

Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  may  provide  such 
reasonable  limitations  and  may  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  allowing  reasonable 
variations,  tolerances,  and  exemptions  to  and 
from  any  or  all  pro\'lslons  of  this  Act  iis  he 
may  find  necessary  and  proper  in  the  public 
interest  or  to  avoid  serious  impairment  of 
the  conduct  of  Government  business  The 
Secretary  shall  keep  an  appropriately  Indexed 
record  of  all  variations,  tolerances,  and  ex- 
emptions granted  under  this  section,  which 
shall  be  of>en  for  public  inspection. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE:     FEDERAL-STATE    RELATIONSHIP 

Sec.  12.  (aid)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  this  Act  shall  be  effec- 
tive on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  after 
the  date  of  its  enactment. 

(2i  Sections  6.  7.  9.  and  standards  pro- 
mulgated under  section  3  shall  not  take  ef- 
fect until  July  1,  1970.  Section  10  shall  liot 
applv  to  contracts  entered  into  before  July 
1,  1970. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  prevent  any  State  agency  or  court  from 
asserting  Jurisdiction  over  any  occupational 
safety  or  health  issue  with  respect  to  which 
no  standard  is  in  effect  under  section  3. 

(C)  Any  State  which,  at  any  time,  desires 
to  assume  responsibility  for  development  and 
enforcement  in  such  State  of  occupational 
safety  or  health  standards  relating  to  any 
occupational  safety  or  health  issue  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  Federal  standard  has  been 
promulgated  tmder  section  3  shall  submit 
a  State  plan  for  the  development  of  such 
standards  and  their  enforcement. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  plan 
submitted  by  a  State  under  subsection  (o. 
or  any  modification  thereof,  if,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary,  such  plan — 

1 1 )  designates  a  State  agency  or  agencies 
as  the  agency  or  agencies  responsible  for 
administering  the  plan  throughout  the  State. 

I  2)  provides  for  the  development  and  en- 
forcement of  .safety  and  health  standards 
relating  to  one  or  more  safety  or  health  is- 
sues, which  standards  are  or  will  be  substan- 
tially as  effective  in  providing  safe  and 
healthful  employment  and  places  of  employ- 
ment as  the  standards  promulgated  under 
section  3   which   relate  to   the  same  issues, 

i3)  provides  for  the  right  of  entry  and  in- 
spection of  all  workplaces  subject  to  the  Act. 

( 4 )  contains  assurances  that  such  agency  or 
agencies  have  or  will  have  the  legal  authority 
and  quaJlfied  personnel  necessary  for  the  en- 
forcement of  such  standards. 

1 5)    gives  assurances  that  such  State  will 
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devote  adequate  funds  to  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  such  standards,  and 

(6)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  Information,  as 
the  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  require. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  the  basis  of 
reports  submitted  by  the  State  agency  and 
his  own  Inspections,  make  a  continuing  eval- 
ulatlon  of  the  manner  In  which  each  State 
having  a  plan  approved  under  this  section  Is 
carrying  out  such  plan  Whenever  the  Sec- 
retary finds,  after  affording  due  notice  and 
opportunity  lor  a  hearing,  that  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  State  plan  there  is  a  failure 
to  comply  substantially  with  any  provl.slon 
of  the  State  plan  (or  any  assurance  con- 
tained therein),  he  shall  notify  the  State 
agency  of  his  withdrawal  of  approval  of  such 
plan  and  upon  receipt  of  such  notice  such 
plan  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect 

(f)  The  provisions  of  section  6.  7.  9,  and 
standards  promulgated  under  section  3  ol 
this  Act  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
occupational  safety  or  health  Issue  in  a  state 
in  which  there  is  in  effect  a  .State  plan  ap- 
proved under  subsection  id)  which  provides 
for  the  development  and  enforcement  of 
health  and  safety  standards  relating  to  such 
issue. 

RELATIONSHIP    TO    OTHER    FEDERAL    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  13.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  regulate,  or  shall  apply  m. 
working  conditions  of  employees  with  respect 
to  whom  ;aiother  Federal  agency  has  statu- 
tory authority  to  prescribe  or  enforce  stand- 
ards or  regulations  affecting  occupational 
safety  or  health.  The  Secretary  shall  co- 
ordinate, to  the  greatest  extent  practicable, 
the  (xcupatlonal  safety  and  health  activities 
i»f  all  Federal  agencies. 

FEDERAL    AGENCY    SAFETY    PROGRAMS    AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec.  14.  la)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  an  effective  and  compre- 
hensive occupational  safety  and  health  pro- 
2Tam  which  is  consistent  with  the  standards 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
3.  The  head  of  each  agency  shall — 

d)  provide  safe  and  healthful  places  and 
conditions  of  employment,  consistent  with 
the  standards  set  under  section  3: 

(2)  acquire,  maintain,  and  require  the  u.se 
at  safety  equipment,  personal  protective 
eqviipment,  and  devices  reasonably  necessary 
to  protect  employees: 

(3)  keep  adequate  records  of  all  occupa- 
tional accidents  and  Illnesses  for  proper  eval- 
uation and  necessary  corrective  action:  and 

(4)  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  occupational  accidents 
and  injuries  and  the  :tgency's  program  under 
this  section  Such  report  shall  Include  any 
report  submitted  under  section  7902ieK2( 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  President  shall  tranrmit  annually 
to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
a  report  of  the  activities  of  each  Federal 
agency  under  this  section. 

RESEARCH     AND     RELATFD     ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  15.  (a)di  The  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  and  with  other  appropri- 
ate Federal  departments  or  agencies,  shall 
conduct  (directly  or  by  grants  or  contracts) 
research,  experiments,  and  demonstrations 
relating   to   occupational   safety  and   health. 

(2 1  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  from  time  to  time  consult 
with  the  Secretary  in  order  to  develop  specific 
plans  for  such  research,  demonstrations,  and 
experiments  as  are  necessary  to  produce  cri- 
teria enabling  the  Secretary  to  meet  his  re- 
sponsibility for  the  formulation  of  ."^afeiy  and 
health  standards  under  this  Act:  and  the 
Secretary  of  HeaUh.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
on  the  basis  of  sucii  research,  demonstra- 
tions, and  experiments  and  any  other  infor- 
mation available  to  him,  shall  develop 
such  criteria. 
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(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  make  inspec- 
tions as  provided  in  section  5  of  this  Act  in 
order  to  carry  out  his  functions  and  resfjon- 
slblUtles  under  this  section 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  authorized 
to  enter  into  contracts,  agreements,  or  other 
arrangements  with  appropriate  public  agen- 
cies or  private  organizations  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  studies  related  to  his  respon- 
sibilities for  establishing  and  applying  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  standards  under 
section  3  of  this  Act.  In  carrying  out  his  re- 
spon.=:lbllltles  under  this  subs«;tion.  the  Sec- 
retary shnll  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in  order  to 
avoid  any  duplication  of  efforts  under  this 
section 

(d)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  with  the  appropriate  official  In  each 
State  as  duly  designated  by  such  State,  shall 
establish  such  accident  and  health  reporting 
systems  for  employers  and  for  the  States  as 
he  rleems  necessary  to  carry  out  his  respon- 
sibilities under  this  Act. 

TRAViXNO     .\N"D     E.MPLOVEE     EDUCATION 

Sec.  16.-<-a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, ^nd  Welfare  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  with  other  appropriate 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  shall  con- 
duct (directly  nr  by  grants  or  contracts)  edu- 
cational programs  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  personnel  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  con- 
duct I  directly  or  by  grants  or  contracts) 
short-term  training  of  personnel  engaged  In 
work  related  to  his  responsibilities  under  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary.  In  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
shall  provide  for  the  establishment  and  .su- 
pervision of  programs  for  the  education  and 
training  of  employers  and  employees  in  the 
recognition,  avoidance,  and  prevention  of  un- 
safe or  unhealthfiil  working  conditions  In 
employments  covered  by  this  Act.  and  to 
consult  with  and  advise  employers  as  to 
effective  means  of  preventing  occupational 
Injuries  and  Illnesses. 

GRANTS    TO    THK    STATES 

Sec.  17.  (a,  The  Secretary  Is  authorized. 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969. 
and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  to  assist  them  ( 1 )  in 
Identifying  their  needs  and  responsibilities  in 
the  area  of  occupational  safety  and  health. 
(2)  In  developing  State  plans  under  section 
12.  or  13)  In  developing  plans  for — 

(A)  establishing  systems  for  the  collection 
of  Information  concerning  the  nature  and 
frequency  of  occupational  Injuries  and  dls- 
eases; 

(B)  Increasing  the  expertise  and  enforce- 
ment capabilities  of  their  personnel  engaged 
In  occupational  safety  and  health  programs: 
or 

(C)  otherwise  Improving  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  State  occupational 
safety  and  health  laws.  Including  standards 
thereunder,  consistent  with  the  objectives  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  make  grants  to  the 
States  for  experimental  and  demonstration 
projects  consistent  with  the  objectives  set 
forth  In  subsection  fai  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Governor  of  the  State  shall  desig- 
nate the  appropriate  State  agency,  or  agen- 
cies, for  receipt  of  any  grant  made  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section. 

(d)  Any  State  agency,  or  agencies,  desig- 
nated by  the  Oovemor  of  the  State,  desiring 
a  grant  under  this  section  shall  submit  an 
application  therefor  to  the  Secretary. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  review  the  applica- 
tion, and  shall,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
approve  or  reject  such  application. 
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if)  The  Federal  share  for  each  State  grant 
under  this  section  may  be  up  to  90  p>er  cen- 
tum of  the  State's  total  cost. 

(g)  F>rlor  to  June  30,  1971,  the  Secretary 
shall,  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit 
a  report  to  the  President  and  to  Congress 
describing  the  experience  under  the  program 
and  making  .iny  recommendations  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate. 

EFFECT  ON  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  repealing  or  modifying  in  any 
way  any  other  Federal  laws  prescribing 
safety  and  health  requirements. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
or  held  to  supersede  or  in  any  manner  affect 
any  workmen's  compensation  law  or  to  en- 
large or  diminish  or  affect  in  any  other  man- 
ner the  common  law  or  statutory  rights. 
duties,  or  liabilities  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees under  any  law  with  respect  to  in- 
juries, occupational  or  other  diseases,  or 
death  of  employees  arising  out  of,  or  in  the 
coiu'se  of  employment, 

AUDITS 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  iin- 
der  this  Act  sh.all  keep  such  records  ,ts  the 
Secretnry  shall  prescribe,  including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposi- 
tion by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  grant,  the  total  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  in  connection  with  which  such 
grant  is  made  or  used,  and  the  amount  of 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  .^n  ef- 
fective audit, 

ib»  Tne  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  sliall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exam- 
ination of  any  books,  dociunents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipients  of  any  grant  under 
this  Act  that  are  pertinent  to  any  such 
grant. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  20.  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  following  the  convening  of  the  first 
session  of  each  Congress,  the  Secretary  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  Jointly  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gross  a  biennial  report  upon  the  subject 
matter  of  this  .Act.  the  progress  concerning 
the  achievement  of  its  purposes,  the  needs 
and  requirements  in  the  field  of  occupation- 
al safety  and  health,  and  any  other  relevant 
information,  and  including  any  recommen- 
dations they  may  deem  appropriate. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  21.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  cArry  out  this  Act  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969.  not  to  exceed  320.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970,  and  not  to 
exceed  $22,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971. 

DEFTNmoNS 

Sec.  22.  For  the  ptirposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  or  his  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentative. 

(2)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transpwrtatlon.  or  com- 
munication among  the  several  States:  or  be- 
tween a  State  and  any  place  outside  thereof; 
or  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a 
possession  of  the  United  States,  or  between 
points  In  the  same  State  but  through  a  p>olnt 
outside  thereof. 

{ 3 )  The  term  "person"  means  one  or  more 
individuals.  p)artnershlps.  associations,  cor- 
porations, business  trusts,  legal  representa- 
tives, or  any  organized  groups  of  persons. 

(4)  The  term  "employer"  means  a  person 
engaged  In  a  business  affecting  commerce  who 
has  employees,  but  does  not  Include  the 
United  States  or  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State. 
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(5)  The  term  "State"  Includes  a  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  23.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  Invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act.  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  It  Is  held  Invalid, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Section-by-Section  analysis  of  H.R.  17743 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
set  standards  to  assure  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions  for  working  men  and 
women;  to  assist  and  encourage  the  States 
to  participate  In  efforts  to  assure  such 
working  conditions;  to  provide  for  research, 
information,  education,  and  training  In  the 
field  of  occu{>atlonal  safety  and  health; 
and  for  other  purposes 

SECTION      1 — act     is     ENTITLED     "OCCtTPATIONAI. 

SAFETY      AND      HEALTH      ACT     OF      1968" 

SECTION    2 FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Congress  finds  that  occupational  Injuries 
and  Illnesses  Impose  a  substantial  burden 
upon  Interstate  commerce.  The  purpose  of 
the  Act  Is  stated  to  be  the  assurance  of  safe 
and  healthful  working  conditions  by  estab- 
lishing and  enforcing  safety  standards,  sup- 
porting research,  training  programs,  ade- 
quate reporting  procedures  for  accidents  and 
injuries,  by  providing  assistance  to  the  States 
in  conducting  research  and  development  i:i 
carrying  out  their  responsibilities  under  the 
Act,  and  by  clearly  delineating  Federal  ana 
State  responsibilities  relating  to  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health. 

SECTION    3 STANDARDS 

Provides  that  employers  shall  comply  with 
sp>eclfic  standards  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  carefully  fashioned 
procedural  safeguards.  Tlie  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide a  general  requirement  that  employers 
provide  safe  and  healthful  employment  :n 
the  absence  of  such  standards. 

Briefly,  the  steps  which  the  Secretary  if 
Labor  would  be  required  to  follow  in  settinc: 
occupatlonai  safety  and  health  standards  are 
the  following : 

1.  When  the  Secretary  wishes  to  promul- 
gate a  rule  or  regulation  prescribing  an  occu- 
pational safety  or  health  standard  he  mu,-;: 
first  appoint  an  advisory  committee,  which 
shall  Include  among  its  members:  (a)  r.n 
equal  number  of  persons  qualified  by  expe- 
rience and  affiliation  to  present  (1)  the  view- 
point of  the  employers  Involved,  and  (11)  of 
persons  similarly  qualified  to  present  the 
viewpoint  of  the  workers  Involved:  (b)  one 
or  more  representatives  of  State  health  or 
safety  agencies:  (c)  one  or  more  representa- 
tives of  professional  organizations  of  tech- 
nicians, engineers  and  physicians  specializing 
on  occupational  safety  or  health;  (d)  one  or 
more  representatives  of  nationally  recognized 
.standards  producing  organizations:  and  le) 
any  other  persons  as  the  Secretary  may  wish 
to  appoint  who  are  qualified  by  knowledge 
and  experience  to  make  a  useful  contribution 
to  the  work  of  the  committee.  (The  number 
appointed  In  this  category  not  to  exceed  the 
number  appointed  under  headings  (b),  (c). 
and  (d) ). 

2.  Within  270  days  (nine  months)  follow- 
ing its  appointment,  or  within  any  longer 
period  jjrescrlbed  by  the  Secretary,  the  ad- 
visory committee  Is  to  submit  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  regarding  the  measures 
to  be  precsrtbed. 

3.  The  Secretary  must  publish  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  advisory  committee  in  the 
Federal  Register.  This  may  be  done  In  a  sub- 
sequent notice  of  hearing,  or  separately,  ns 
where  the  Secretary  does  not  wish  to  proceed 
with  rulemaking  on  the  subjects  and  Issues 
Involved. 

4.  After  the  submission  of  the  advisory 
committee's  recommendations,  the  Secretary. 
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If  he  wishes  to  proceed  with  rule-making 
shall  schedule  and  give  notice  of  a  liearing, 
Tlie  notice  must  contain  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  advisory  committee  and  any 
other  relevant  subjects  luid  Issues  of  which 
the  Secretary  may  wish  lo  consider,  such  as 
any  m:iterials  developed  from  the  research 
programs  to  be  developed  under  section  15 
of  the  bin,  or  how  any  standards  to  be  esUib- 
lishcd  are  lo  conform,  tu  :he  cxter.t  leaoible, 
with  those  promulgated  under  other  laws  by 
him.  as  provided  in  .section  10(b)  of  the  bill 
The  notice  mast  be  provided  at  least  thirty 
days  before  the  scheduled  hearing.  Whenever 
the  advisory  committee  has  not  liled  recom- 
mendations with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with- 
in 270  days  from  its  appointment,  or  such 
longer  period  as  may  have  been  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  the  noticed  subjects  and 
issues  need  only  be  relevant  to  the  purj>ose 
for  which  tiie  advis,')ry  romniittee  was  ap- 
pointed. 

5.  Interested  persons  would  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  submit  written  dat,\.  views, 
;ind  arguments  concerning  the  noticed  rec- 
ommendauons  of  the  advisory  committee  and 
.tiiy  otl-.er  noticed  subjects  :ind  issues.  Only 
persons  wi.o  have  submitted  comment.^  shall 
have  a  right  at  any  lie^irlng  to  submit  oral 
nr  written  evidence,  dat,i,  view's,  or  argu- 
ments. In  the  absence  of  comments  request- 
ing a  hearing,  the  Secretary  would  not  be 
obligated  t^j  hold  one. 

G.  The  Secretary  would  formulate  any  rule 
IT  regulation  after  consideration  of  the  en- 
:ire  record  before  him.  In  the  event  a  hear- 
mg  IS  held,  it  would  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
cedural requirements  of  sections  7  and  8  of 
ihe  -Administrative  Procedure  Act,  as  codified 
'.n  5  use  ?§  556  and  557. 

7  -Any  person  .idversely  affected  ^r  aa- 
tineved  by  a  rule  of  the  Secretary  ina\  obt.ua 
review  thereof  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
ihe  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Secretary  has  an  alternative  avenue 
for  prescribing  occupational  safety  and  health 
standards.  Without  regard  to  the  procedural 
requirements  of  section  4  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act,  as  codified  in  5  U.S.C. 
553,  or  the  steps  outlined  above,  the  Secre- 
tary may  apply  any  standard  adopted  under 
a  "consensvis  method"  by  a  liationally  recog- 
nized standards  producing  organization,  A 
st.mdard  so  adopted  would  be  known  as  an 
■  adopted  national  consensus  standard."  In 
L.pplying  a  "con.sensus  method."  as  contem- 
plated by  the  bill,  it  is  not  enough  for  a 
standards  producing  organization  to  formu- 
late its  stiindards  alone.  There  must  be  an 
opportunity  for  persons  outside  the  organiza- 
tions having  a  substantial  Interest  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  standards  to  comment  upon 
them.  In  varying  circumstances,  such  per- 
sons could  Include  employers,  employee  orga- 
nizations, insurers,  government  agencies,  etc. 
There  should  be  a  general  concurrence,  al- 
though not  necessarily  unanimity,  concern- 
ing an  acceptance  of  the  standards. 

The  section  expressly  provides  that  the  Act 
shall  not  apply  to  employment  performed  in 
a  foreign  country  or  in  a  territory  with 
United  States  jurisdiction  other  than  the 
:oUowing;  a  "State"  as  defined  in  section  22. 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands.  American 
Samoa.  Wake  Island.  Enlwetok  Atoll,  KwaJ- 
aleln  Atoll,  Johnston  Island,  and  the  Canal 
Zone. 

SECTION    4 ADMINISTRATION 

To  assist  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  his 
responslblltles  under  the  Act,  he  Is  authorized 
under  subsection  (a)  to  use  the  services,  fa- 
cilities, and  employees  of  Federal  and  State 
agencies.  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized 
to  employ  outside  experts  and  consultants. 

Subsection  (b)  deals  with  the  esUblish- 
ment  and  composition  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittees which  would  participate  In  the  stand- 
ards-setting process  under  section  3  of  the 
bin.  (See  the  analysis  of  that  section  for 
details  on  the  membership  of  such  advisory 
committees.) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SECTION     5 — INSPECTIONS     AND     INVESTIGATIONS 

The  Secretary  or  his  designated  representa- 
tive Is  authorized  to  make  inspections  and 
Investigations  ef  the  premises  subject  to  the 
Act.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  delegate 
such  authority  lo  another  Federal  agency  or 
to  an  approplrate  State  agency, 

SECTION    6 ADMINISTRATIVE    ENFORCEMENT 

When  nn  inspection  or  Investigation  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  discloses  a  violation  of 
the  occnpnttonal  safety  or  health  stnnt^ardR 
promulgated  under  section  3,  findings  and 
conclusions  to  that  effect  must  be  made 
under  section  6  before  any  penalties  may  be 
assessed  under  the  bill.  In  addlUon.  findings 
and  conclusions  concerning  record-keeping 
violations  and  violation  of  Government  con- 
tract requirements  under  section  10  must 
also  be  made  under  section  6. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6(a)  requires 
that  a  formal  hearing  be  conducted.  Notice 
of  the  hearing  must  be  given  to  the  employer 
at  least  15  days  before  it  Is  held.  The  Secre- 
tary is  empowered  to  Issue  orders  requiring 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  evidence  in  connection 
with  hearings  under  this  section.  These  orders 
are  judicially  enforceable 

The  hearing  Is  subject  to  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  .as  codified  in 
section  iiSi  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
The  findings  and  conclusions  resulting  from 
the  hearing  are  Judicially  reviewable. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6(a)  permits  the 
Secretary  to  order  the  Inunedlate  cessation 
of  any  violation  of  safety  or  health  standards 
wlienever  the  violation  may  result  in  "Im- 
minent harm"  to  the  safety  or  health  of 
workers.  In  addition,  the  Secertary  may  order 
such  other  measures  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  correct  or  remove  the  violation.  In- 
cluding the  prohlljltion  of  the  employment  of 
any  persons  in  the  area  where  the  violation 
exists  except  to  engage  in  its  correction  or 
removal.  Tlie  findings  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  paragraph  would  be  the  subject  of  a 
subsequent  formal  hearing  under  section 
6(a)(1)  and.  in  addition,  would  be  subject 
to  judicial  review  tmder  section  7 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  6  requires  em- 
ployers to  comply  with  record-keeping  and 
reporting  rules  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  in  enforcing  the  Act. 

SECTION  7 JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS 

Subsection  (a)  vests  jurisdiction  in  the  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States  to  enforce 
any  order  of  the  Secretary  under  section 
6(a)  1 1).  Similarly,  the  subsection  gives  the 
district  courts  Jurisdiction  to  review  orders 
under  section  6(ai  d)  which  are  brought  by 
persons  aggrieved  by  such  orders.  The  scope 
of  me  courts  review  would  be  that  described 
in  section  10(e)  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act,  as  codified  In  section  704  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsection  ( b )  empowers 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  seek  in  the  district 
court  a  restraining  order  or  injunctive  relief 
to  enforce  an  administrative  order  providing 
for  the  cessation  of  an  occupational  safety 
or  health  violation  which  may  result  in  "Im- 
minent harm."  The  employer  would  have 
similar  access  to  the  district  courts  to  review 
such  an  administrative  order. 

Under  paragraph  i2)  of  subsection  (b).  an 
employer  Is  given  a  cause  of  action  against 
the  United  States  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
where  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  investigators 
arbitrarily  or  capriciously  Issue  crders  in 
alleged  "imminent  harm"  situations. 

SECTION    f,-    CONFIDENTIALITY   OF  TRADE  SECRETS 

Provides  that  no  one  can  be  required  to 
divulge  a  trade  secret  in  any  proceeding 
under  the  Act. 

SECTION  9 PENALTIES 

Any  employer  (or  In  the  case  of  a  Gov- 
ernment contract,  any  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor)   may   be   assessed   by   the  Secretary 
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a  civil  penalty  ol  up  to  S.1.000  for  each  viola- 
tion of  the  standards  set  by  the  Secretary. 
Each  violation  is  a  separate  offense.  Each  day 
of  continuing  violation  thereafter  is  a  sepa- 
rate offense,  except  during;  il)  a  reasonable 
period  specified  in  the  enlorccment  order  lor 
correction  of  the  violation,  and  (2)  the  pe- 
riod during  wliich  the  eniorcenient  order 
is  subject  to  review,  f.r  such  review  is  pend- 
ing. 

The  assessment  of  such  penalties  will  be 
n  a'ie   prrsunn*    to  nn  order  issued   by   the 
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S«-retary  under  section  6(a)(1)   of  the  Act. 

3'he  si?e  of  the  business  and  the  gravity 
of  the  violation  must  be  considered  in  as- 
sessing the  penalty. 

The  Secretary  may  adjust  or  otherwise  set- 
tle any  claim  for  civil  penalties. 

It  would  be  a  misdemeanor  to  willfully  \io- 
late  an  order  issued  under  section  6(a)(1) 
of  the  Act.  and  a  felony  to  use  force  against 
a  person  engaged  in  enforcement  activities 
under  the  Act.  Varying  fines  and  prison 
terms  commensurate  with  the  seriousness  of 
the  oflense  arc  provided  for. 

SECTION    10 GOVERNMENT   CONTRACTS 

Each  contract  exceeding  $2500  which  is 
federally  financed  or  assisted  must  contain 
a  requirement  that  the  work  to  be  performed 
under  the  contract  will  be  done  under  safe 
and  healthful  conditions  which  meet  the 
Standards  set  by  the  Secretary  under  the 
Act,  or  which  meet  State  standards  in  a 
State  having  a  plan  approved  under  section 
12  applying  to  the  workplace 

The  Secretary  may  declare  any  person  lor 
busine.ss  entity  in  which  such  person  has  a 
controlling  interest)  who  disregards  his  obli- 
gations under  the  Act  ineligible  to  receive 
contracts  subject  to  the  Act  untu  the  person 
satisfies  the  Secret-ary  that  he  will  comply 
with  the  Act's  requirements.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  may  recommend  to  a  contractinft 
agency  that  a  contract  be  cancelled,  termi- 
nated, or  suspended  where  a  contractor  or 
subcontractor  does  not  comply  w,ath  an  order 
of  the  Secretan' 

The  procedural  requirements  of  section  6 
(a(  ( 1)  would  apply  to  actions  to  enforce  the 
contractual  requirements  of  section  10.  and 
to  actions  beanng  upon  eligibility  for  any  fu- 
ture contracts  subject  to  the  Act.  Any  such 
actions  would  be  subject  to  judicial  review. 
as  provided  In  section  7. 

SECTION    11 VARIATIONS,   TOLERANCES.    AND 

EXEMPTIONS 

Section  11  of  the  draft  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  make  reftsonable  variations,  tol- 
erances, and  exemptions  to  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  draft  bill,  so  long  ad  they  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Act.  He  Is  required  to  keep  an  indexed  record 
of  the  tolerances  .ind  exemptions  open  for 
public  Inspection. 

SECTION    12 — EFFECTIVE    DATE;    FEDERAL-STATE 
RELATIONSHIP 

Subsection  (ai  provides  that  the  Act  be- 
comes effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  after  enactment,  except  that  the  en- 
forcement sections  (6  and  7).  the  penalties 
section  (9),  and  the  standards  to  be  set 
under  section  3  will  not  be  effective  until 
July  1,  1970.  Also,  section  10  will  not  apply 
to  contracts  entered  into  before  July  1.  1970. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  State 
may  assert  jurLsdiction  over  any  issue  where 
there  is  no  applicable  Federal  standard. 

Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  provide  that  if  a 
State  wishes  to  develop  and  enforce  its  own 
standards  in  place  of  those  which  have  been 
established  by  the  Secretary  under  section  3, 
the  State  shall  submit  a  plan  to  the  Secre- 
tary who  shall  approve  the  plan  if  In  his 
Judgment  It  meets  certain  criteria  set  out  In 
the  subsection.  These  criteria  are  similar  to 
those  applicable  to  Slate  plans  prepared 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Metal 
and  Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safety  Act:  1  e..  a 
State  agency,  or  agencies,  must  be  designated 
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as  responsible;  the  State  standards  will  be 
•■substantially  as  effective"  In  providing  safe 
and  healthful  employment  as  the  Federal 
standards;  State  must  have  right  of  entry 
and  inspection:  the  State  will  have  the  au- 
thority and  personnel  to  enforce  the  State 
standards;  State  will  have  adequate  funds: 
and  the  State  will  make  necessary  reports  to 
the  Secretary 

Subsection  le)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  continuing  evaluation  of  how 
the  State  plan  is  working.  If  the  State  Is  not 
complying  with  lu  plan,  the  Secretary-  shall, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing, 
withdraw  his  approval  of  the  plan. 

subsection  'f)  provides  that  the  enforce- 
ment sections  i6  and  7t.  the  penalties  sec- 
tion i9i  and  the  standards  set  under  sec- 
tion 3  shall  not  apply  in  a  plan-approved 
State. 

SECTION     13— RELATIONSHIP    TO    OTHEK    FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS 

Section  13  provides  that  nothing  In  the 
Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
regulate,  or  applies  lo.  working  conditions 
of  employ«es  with  respect  to  whom  another 
Federal  agency  has  statutory  authority  to 
prescribe  or  enforce  standards  or  regulations 
affecting  occupational  safety  or  health. 
However,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  to  coordi- 
nate to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  the 
occupational  safety  and  health  activities  of 
all  Federal  agencies. 

SECTION     14 — FEDERAL    AGENCY     SAFETY 
PROGRAMS   AND   RESPONSIBILITIES 

Makes  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency 
responsible  tor  maintaining  a  comprehen- 
sive and  effective  safety  and  health  pro- 
gram to  protect  the  employees  under  his 
lurlsdlctlon.  Such  programs  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  standards  set  by  the  Secre- 
tarv  under  section  3  of  the  Act.  The  Section 
enumerates  various  duties  of  the  agency 
heads  in  connection  with  their  program  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  head  of  each  executive  agency  must 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  president,  and 
the  President  must  make  an  anntial  report 
to  the  Congress  on  agency  activities  under 
this  Section. 

SECTION    15— RESEARCH   AND   RELATED   ACTIVITIES 

Provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  Is  responsible  for  con- 
ducting research,  demonstrations,  and  ex- 
periments relating  to  occupational  safety 
and  health  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  other  appropriate 
Federal  agencies.  The  Secretary  of  HEW 
may  conduct  such  activities  either  directly 
or  by  grants  or  contracts. 

The  Secretarv  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  directed,  on  the  basis  of  such 
research  demonstrations,  and  experiments, 
to  develop  criteria  which  will  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  meet  his  responsibili- 
ties under  the  bill  for  formulating  occupa- 
tional safetv  and  health  standards  In  order 
to  coordinate  the  responsibUlty  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  for 
developing  criteria,  with  the  corresponding 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
formulating  occupational  safety  and  health 
standards,  thev  are  directed  to  consult  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  specific  plans  for 
the  research,  demonstrations,  and  experi- 
ments to  be  undertaken  by  HEW.  For  the 
purpose  of  carrvlng  out  his  responsibilities, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Is  authorized  to  make  Inspections  sim- 
ilar to  those  authorized  for  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  under  section  5. 

The  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  contract  or  otherwise  arrange  for 
the  conduct  of  studies  by  public  or  private 
organizations.  It  provides  for  consultation 
between  the  two  secretaries  In  order  to  avoid 
duplication  of  effort*. 

The  Secretarv  of  Labor,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  States  shall   establish  ac- 
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cldent  and  health  reporting  systems  for  em- 
ployers and  the  States. 

SECTION     16 TRAINING    AND    EMPLOTTE 

EDUCATION 

The  section  directs  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
to  conduct  (directly  or  by  grants  or  con- 
tracts) educational  programs  to  provide  an 
iidequate  supply  of  personnel  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  bill.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  authorized  to  provide,  either  directly 
or  by  grants  or  contracts,  short-term  train- 
ing to  up-date  the  skills  of  the  personnel  al- 
ready engaged  In  occupational  safety  and 
health  work/ 

The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  HEW.  shall  provide  programs  for 
education  in  the  field  of  occupational  safely 
and  health  for  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees. The  Secretary  is  also  directed  to 
consult  and  advise  employers  on  occupa- 
tional safety  and  nealih  matters. 

SECTION     17 GRANTS    TO    THE    STATES 

The  section  provides  for  a  three-year  grant 
program  for  the  states  to  assist  them  ( 1 )  In 
Identifying  their  needs  and  responsibilities  In 
the  area  of  occupational  safety  and  health 
and  (2  I  In  developing  plans  under  section  12 
.md  (3>  plans  for  (Al  establishing  systems 
for  the  collection  of  information  on  the  na- 
ture and  frequency  of  occupational  injuries 
and  diseases;  (B)  increasing  the  expertise 
and  enforcement  capabilities  of  the  personnel 
engaged  in  occupational  safety  and  health 
programs;  and  (C)  Improving  the  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  State  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  laws  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  the  draft  bill. 
In  addition,  provision  Is  made  for  experi- 
mental iind  demonstration  programs  for 
three  years  carrying  out  the  enumerated  ob- 
jectives The  Federal  financing  of  the  grant 
programs  may  be  up  to  90  percent  of  their 
cost. 

State  governors  are  required  to  designate 
the  appropriate  State  agency  or  agencies 
to  receive  grants,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
reviews  applications  submitted  by  these 
agencies  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  .and  Welfare. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  require  to  transmit  a  report  to 
Congress  and  th2  President  describing  ex- 
perience under  the  program  and  including 
any  appropriate  recommendations. 

SECTION     18 EFFECT    ON    OTHER    LAWS 

Section  18  of  the  bill  provides  that  noth- 
ing In  the  bill  shall  be  construed  as  repealing 
or  modifying  in  any  way  other  Federal  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  laws;  eg.,  the 
McNamara-O'Hara  Service  Contract  Act,  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act.  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'   Compensation  Act. 

This  section  also  makes  It  clear  that  the 
bin  does  not  alter  In  any  way  the  rights  or 
liabilities  of  an  employer  or  his  employees 
under  existing  state  law,  common  law,  or 
statutory,  dealing  with  compensation  for 
work-connected  Injury,  disease,  or  death.  A 
similar  provision  is  contained  In  the  Fed- 
eral Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Act, 

SECTION    19 AUDITS 

The  Comptroller  General  Is  given  express 
auditing  authority  dealing  with  the  grant 
programs. 

SECTION    20 REPORTS 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  are  re- 
quired to  submit,  once  every  two  years,  a 
Joint  report  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  Congress  on  the  progress  being  made  In 
the  fleld  of  occupational  safety  and  health 
and  on  the  needs  and  requirements  In  that 
field.  The  report  may  Include  recommenda- 
tions. 

SECTION    21 — APPROPRIATIONS 

Authorizes  up  to  SIO.OOO.OOO  for  fiscal  year 
1969;  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1970;  and 
$22,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
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SeCnON    23 SEPARABIUTT 

This  section  contains  a  separability  pro- 
vision. 

SECTION     22 — DEFINmONS 

This  section  Includes  definitions  of  the 
terms  "Secretary",  "commerce",  "person", 
"employer",  "employee",  and  "State". 

Statement     of     Howard     Pyle.     President, 
National  Safety  Council,  on  Occupatio.n- 
AL  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1968 
The     National    Safety    Council    has    been 
chartered    by    the    Congress   of    the   United 
States  "to   further,   encourage,   and   promote 
methods  and  procedures  leading  to  mcreasea 
safety,    protection,    and    health    among    em- 
ployees   and    employers."    as    well    as    in    all 
other    aspects   of    American    life.    36   U.S.C. 
463 ( 1 ) . 

For  fifty-five  years,  the  National  Safety 
Council's  service  to  safety  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  cooperation  and  support  of  u 
growing  voluntary  membership  that  has 
probablv  done  more  for  the  safety  of  the 
worker  on  the  Job  than  any  other  associa- 
tion of  interests  in  the  world.  Today  the 
United  States  can  point  with  pride  to  a 
record  of  safety  for  the  worker  that  is  char- 
acterized by  a  wide  range  of  very  low  acci- 
dent frequency  and  severity  rates. 

Although  the  progress  being  made  Is  note- 
worthy, it  Is  undeniable  that  .some  emplov- 
ers — government  as  well  as  private — are  nc 
doing  as  effective  Job  in  occupational  safetv 
as  can  be  done. 

The  President  has  appealed  to  the  Con- 
gress for  a  Congressional  declaration  of  na- 
tional policv  that,  so  far  as  possible,  all  work- 
ers In  the  United  States  should  be  fumisheci 
"safe  and  healthful  employment  and  places 
of  employment."  The  issue  before  Congress 
Is  how  best  to  achieve  these  goals. 

Already  the  Administration's  Bill.  S.  2864 
and  H.R  14816.  has  served  a  useful  purpo.'^e 
by  focusing  both  public  and  professional  at- 
tention on  occupational  safety  and  health 
In  the  National  Safety  Council,  we  have 
had  Intense  and  fruitful  discussions,  in- 
volving some  of  the  nation's  ablest  and  mo.=L 
innovative  safety  advocates  In  Industry,  la- 
bor and  other  fields  of  participation  and 
concern. 

We  have  very  carefully  noted  the  testi- 
mony that  has  been  presented  for  the  con- 
.slderatlon  of  the  Congress  by  associations  •  : 
employers,  of  labor,  of  medicine  and  other 
organizations  interested  In  safety.  Nearly 
all  of  the  groups  involved  Include  National 
Safety  Council  members.  Thus,  we  must 
undertake  to  meet  our  responsibility  to  the 
Congress,  and  to  safety,  from  an  environ- 
ment of  divergent  views. 

There  is  considerable  consensus  that  the 
health  and  safety  objectives  of  the  Bill  need 
some  attention  now.  It  the  Congress  concurs 
and  Its  Judgment  Is  that  legislation  should 
follow  the  pattern  represented  by  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1968.  then 
we  respectfully  urge  that  our  recommenda- 
tions be  given  every  possible  consideration 
to  more  effectively  achieve  the  Intent  of  the 
Bill. 

If  the  Congress  concludes  only  that  more 
Federal  leadership  and  help  to  the  states  is 
needed  at  this  time,  we  believe  our  recom- 
mendations win  still  be  pertinent  to  the 
nature  of  the  Federal  response. 

ACCIDENT    FACTS 

Since  much  of  the  statistical  material  that 
has  been  presented  to  the  Congress  has  been 
.attributed  to  the  National  Safety  Council, 
we  would  like  to  summarize  the  record  m 
this  regard  before  submitting  our  specific 
legislative  views  and  proposals. 

1.  The  Total  Injury  Experience  in  1967 
showed  the  following  number  of  injuries  by 
principal  class: 
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Change         Disabling 
Deaths       Irom  1966         injuries 
(percent) 


Total 112,000 

Motor  vehicle 53.000 

Home.    -  28,500 

Public 19,500 

Work -  14,200 

Nonmotor  vehicle...  11,200 

IVIotor  vehicle 3,000 


-1 

10,700,000 

0 

1.900.000 

-3 

4. 300, 000 

0 

2, 400, 000 

-2 

2, 200,  OUO 

2, 100,  000 

100.000 

The  total  occupational  deaths  account  for 
13  per  cent  of  the  total  accidental  deaths 
and  the  total  occupational  injuries  account 
for  21  per  cent  of  the  total  of  the  injuries. 
If  we  were  to  exclude  occupational  motor 
vehicle  deaths  and  injuries,  which  this  Bill 
Is  not  likely  to  reach  effectively,  we  are  now 
concerning  ourselves  with  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  accidental  deaths  and  20  per  cent  of 
the  total  Injuries  sustained  by  the  American 
people. 

2.  The  present  Bill  coverage  does  not  reach 
all  the  types  of  work  deaths  and  Injuries 
that  occurred  In  1967.  For  example.  National 
Safety  Council  data  show  that  the  14,200 
deaths  and  2.2  million  Injuries  resulting 
from  work  activities  occurred  in  the  follow- 
ing Industry  cr  government  groups; 


Industry 


Deaths       Injuries 


Trade            1.300  420,000 

Manulacturing 1.900  480.000 

Service ..   .   .  1.800  320.000 

Government 1,500  280.000 

Transportation  and  public  Utility. 1,700  200,000 

;gnculture 2.700  230.000 

ronslruction 2.700  230,000 

Mining  and  quarrying 600  400.000 


If  we  exclude  the  population  of  those 
whose  work  places  are  already  covered  by 
existing  standards  issued  by  other  Federal 
agencies  and  those  excluded  under  the  defi- 
nition of  "employer"  in  Section  21  (d  I.  the 
nurnber  of  deaths  and  injuries  to  be  affected 
by  this  bill  become  less  than  the  10  per  cent 
..nd  the  20  per  cent  respectively  cited  above. 

We  have  a  single  purpose  in  providing 
these  facts — to  set  work  injuries  In  their 
true  national  perspective.  Unless  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  visualize  the 
specific  nature  of  the  problem  dealt  with  by 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1968  and  the  context  of  the  entire  accident 
situation,  the  resulting  possible  misunder- 
standing, frustration  and  disappointment 
may  handicap  effective  action.  For  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council,  a  single  avoidable 
death  or  Injurj-  is  tragic — and  should  be  pre- 
vented— whetJ:ier  it  occurs  at  work,  at  home, 
on  the  highway,  or  in  a  public  place  or 
building. 

LEGISLATIVE    AND    ADMINISTRATIVE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Two  of  the  major  aspects  of  the  proposed 
legislation  are  the  development  of  regula- 
tions and  their  enforcement.  We  shall  treat 
each  separately. 

Development  of  regulations 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  safety  stand- 
ards that  have  been  developed  by  nationally 
recognized  standards-producing  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  United  States  of  America 
■Standards  Institute  and  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association.  Such  standards  have 
been  voluntarily  developed  and  adopted  un- 
der the  consensus  principle. 

The  consensus  principle  basically  involves 
two  essentials: 

1.  Securing  representation  of  those  groups 
'hat  would  be  affected  by  the  standards. 

2.  A  predominant  acceptance  by  such 
groups. 

The  consensus  principle  implies  much 
more  than  the  concept  of  a  simple  majority 
of  those  represented,  but  not  necessarily 
unanimity.    Standards    thus    developed    are 
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truly  national  consensus  standards,  i  The 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Standards  has  published  an 
excellent  guide  to  the  consensus  procedures 
it  uses.) 

The  National  Safety  Council  believes  that 
national  consensus  standards  concerned 
with  safety  are  an  important  factor  in 
achieving  greater  safety  effectiveness.  We 
therefore  strongly  support  the  voluntary  de- 
velopment, promotion,  and  use  of  such  na- 
tional consensus  standards,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  assist  in  all  ways  in  the  development 
and  subsequent  revision  of  such  stiindards 
within  the  limits  of  the  Council  chartsr  and 
funds. 

The  Council  has  urged  that  its  members 
adopt  these  national  consensus  standards  as 
criteria  that  should  be  met  within  their  own 
organizations.  Further,  the  Council  has  con- 
sulted with  various  stite  departments  of  la- 
bor and  h.as  urged  that  the  states  use  the 
national  consensus  standards  as  a  basis  for 
developing  regulations  governing  occupa- 
tional safety.  Unfortunately,  most  state  reg- 
ulations governing  occupational  safety  are 
deficient  when  compared  to  national  con- 
sensus standards.  The  Council  believes  that 
for  those  states  that  are  deficient  In  this 
area,  the  adoption  of  national  consensus 
standards  would  significantly  upgrade  their 
regulations  governing  occupational  safety. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  Lhe  promul- 
gation of  standards  be  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1.  All  initial  standards  promulgated  under 
this  Bill  shall  be  limited  to  existing  safety 
standards  developed  under  the  consensus 
principle  by  nationally  recognized  standards 
producing  organizations.  By  definition,  such 
standards  are  national  consensus  sumdards. 
(Hereinafter  all  standards  developed  under 
the  consensus  principle  and  promulgated 
Into  regulations  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill  shall  be  defined  as  "adopted  national 
consensus  standards.") 

2.  Insofar  as  possible  all  subsequent  stand- 
ards promulgated  under  this  Bill  be  based  on 
safety  performance  requirements.  Where  it 
is  not  practicable  to  define  such  performance, 
detailed  specifications  should  be  used  as  ex- 
amples of  methods  approved  In  advance,  but 
the  way  should  be  left  open  for  other  meth- 
ods giving  equal  protection. 

3.  That  there  be  a  provision  In  these 
adopted  national  consensus  standards  for 
variation  where  the  need  for  such  variation 
exists,  subject  to  consideration  by  adequately 
composed  Boards  of  Review. 

4.  That  the  Secretary  of  Labor  be  directed 
to  submit  to  an  Advl.sory  Committee  i  which 
we  shall  discuss  in  detail  later)  any  and  all 
proposed  standards  for  promulgation  under 
this  bill  for  the  Advisory  Committee's  review 
and  recommendations. 

5.  Where  a  situation  exists  that  is  not 
covered  by  any  of  the  national  consensus 
standards  promulgated  under  the  conditions 
Just  described,  and  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
deems  a  standard  necessary,  the  Secretary 
should  be  authorized  and  directed  to  request 
the  appropriate  national  standard-producing 
organization  to  develop  a  national  consensus 
standard. 

The  National  Safety  Council  is  aware  that 
the  amount  of  time  required  to  develop  a 
national  coiisensus  standard  is  sometimes 
extensive.  Therefore,  the  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Advisory  Committee. 
should  be  authorized  to  set  a  reasonable  time 
limit  in  his  request.  If  the  time  limit  set 
by  the  Secretary  is  not  met.  then  the  Secre- 
tary should  be  authorized,  in  consultation 
with  the  Advisory  Committee,  to  appoint  an 
Ad  Hoc  group  of  consultants  and  represent- 
atives from  the  involved  Industries  and 
groups  to  develop  a  national  consensus 
standard.  After  consideration  is  given  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  .Advisory  Commit- 
tee with  respect  to  such  a  national  consensus 
standard,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have 
the  authority  to  promulgate  such  a  stand- 
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ard    into    regulations    for    the    purpose    of 
achieving  the  intent  of  this  BUI. 

6.  Finally,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  should 
be  directed  to  promulgate  such  national  con- 
sensus standards  Into  regulations  as  promptly 
as  leasible  and  practicable,  but  If  and  only 
If  the  above  conditions  are  satisfied. 

7.  The  states  should  be  urged  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  promulgate  appropriate  na- 
tional consensus  standards  us  state  occupa- 
tional safety  regulations.  If  such  were  ac- 
complished, many  states  would  upgrade  the 
quality  of  their  occupational  safety  regula- 
tions. Including  their  coverage  of  interstate 
commerce,  and  would  avoid  a  set  of  double 
standards  should  the  Bill  under  considera- 
tion be  enacted  Into  Law 

Enforcement  of  .standards 

With  respect  to  the  enfcrcement  of  the 
adopted  national  consensus  standards  issued 
under  the  Bill,  the  general  thrust  of  the 
National  Safety  Council's  recommendations 
is  to  strengthen  and  encourage  state  entorce- 
ment. 

Federal-State  Relationships 

Since  it  is  appropriate  and  accurate  to 
note  that  there  is  considerable  room  for 
Improvement  at  both  Federal  and  state  levels 
of  government  with  respect  to  t.he  future  of 
occupational  health  and  safely,  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  assure  an  effective  Federal- 
state  partnership  for  progress. 

To  this  end  the  Bill  and  the  Committee's 
report  should  Indicate  a  Congressional  Intent 
that  the  states  progressively  undertake  the 
enforcement  of  all  the  adopted  national 
consensus  standards  The  report  should  fur- 
ther Indicate  that  the  Secretary  should  move 
toward  such  a  goal  as  expeditiously  as  feasi- 
ble. 

The  adopted  national  consensus  standards 
should  be  enforced  by  the  slate,  within  its 
border,  under  a  state  plan  which  In  the 
determination  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
complies  with  the  following  requirements; 

1.  A  slate  agrees  to  enforce  the  adopted 
national  consensus  standards  within  Its  bor- 
der; 

2.  The  state  has  legal  authority  under  state 
law  to  carry  out  the  approved  plan; 

3.  The  state's  enforcement,  including  the 
availability  of  qualified  personnel,  will  rea- 
sonably carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Bill. 

Where  a  state  plan  includes  an  agreement 
by  the  state  to  enforce  only  a  portion  or 
portions  of  the  adopted  national  consensus 
standard,  the  Secretary  should  approve  such 
plan,  and  the  state  s'nall  enforce  within  Its 
border  such  portion  or  portions  of  the  adopt- 
ed national  consensus  standard  If  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  such  a  limited  state 
plan  will  reasonably  tend  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  the  BUI.  Tlie  remainder  of  the 
adopted  national  consensus  standards  not 
enforced  by  the  state  should  be  enforced 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Where  a  state  plan  has  not  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  and  there  exists  no 
agreement  by  the  state  to  enforce  a  portion 
or  portions  of  the  adopted  national  con- 
sensus standards,  all  of  the  adopted  national 
consensus  standards  shall  be  enforced  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor 

Where  n  state  fails  to  submit  any  plan  by 
a  deadline  date,  but  subsequently  submits 
a  plan  or  further  plan,  the  Secretary  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  will  make  a  de- 
termination whether  or  not  he  will  approve 
such  a  plan. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  retain  the 
authority  and  right  to  periodically  review 
performance  and  activities  of  approved  stale 
plans  or  approved  limited  state  plans  to  as- 
sure continued  compatibility  of  such  plans 
and  their  enforcement  under  the  require- 
ments of  the  Bin  If.  after  notice,  hearing, 
and  reasonable  opportunity  to  assure  such 
compatibility,  the  Secretary  makes  a  de- 
termination that  the  approved  state  plan  or 
approved  limited  state  plan  no  longer  war- 
rants approval,  he  may  revoke  such  approval 
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and  undertake  Federal  enforcement  of  the 
adopted  national  consensus  standards  with- 
in such  state 

The  Congress  should  express  in  the  Bin 
the  Congressional  Intent  that,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  the  Secretary  shall  use  state  serv- 
ices, facilities  and  qualltied  employees,  with 
state  consent  and  subject  to  reimbursement, 
to  carrv  out  the  Secretary's  responsibilities 
for  enforcing  the  adopted  national  consen- 
sus standards  in  the  period  prior  to  state 
assumption  of  such  enforcement  under  an 
approved  state  plan. 

Section  12(b)  of  the  present  Bill  should  be 
deleted  since  it  may  create  what  covUd  be- 
come a  troublesome  and  confusing  conflict. 
Hopefully  this  connict  can  be  avoided  under 
the  Council's  recommendation  for  the  state 
enforcement  of  the  adopted  national  consen- 
sus standards. 

In  describing  the  purpose  of  this  proposed 
legislation,  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  testl- 
fled  that  'Wliat  we  are  talking  about  Is 
bringing  up  the  laggards  to  a  level  of  re- 
sponsibility." The  Secretary  continuously 
stressed  the  role  of  the  states  in  this  pro- 
gram. Th«  National  Safety  Council  believes 
that  these-- two  goals  are  interrelated  and 
both  can  best  be  achieved  by  a  combination 
of  national  consensus  standards,  state  adop- 
tion of  the  national  consensus  standards  into 
state  regulations,  and  general  assistance  and 
ups;radlng  of  the  level  of  state  occupational 
safety  administration. 

The  Federal  planning  grants  to  the  states, 
available  for  a  three-year  period,  should  be 
designed  to  enable  the  states  to  undertake 
enforcement  of  the  adopted  national  con- 
sensus standards  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
In  addition,  .such  planning  grants  should  be 
made  available  to  aid  the  states  in  planning 
other  occupational  safety  and  health  pro- 
grams not  subject  to  this  Bill.  Such  grants 
hopefully  will  enable  slates  to  upgrade  their 
own  occupational  safety  programs  to  that 
envisioned  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

In  addition  to  the  planning,  research  and 
demonstration  grants  already  provided  for  In 
the  Bill.  Federal  grants  (or  reimbursement) 
should  be  provided  to  the  states  for  opera- 
tional and  administrative  purposes,  under 
the  following  conditions: 

1.  Such  operational  and  administrative 
grants  shall  be  made  to  each  state  with  an 
approved  state  plan  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  such  plan; 

2.  Such  operational  and  administrative 
grants  should  also  be  made,  under  appropri- 
ate circumstances,  for  operation  of  a  state's 
occupational  safety  and  health  program  ap- 
plicable to  fields  not  subject  to  the  Bill, 
whether  or  not  the  state  has  an  approved 
state  plan: 

3.  Authorization  for  such  grants  for  oper- 
ational and  administrative  purposes  should 
not  be  limited  to  the  three-year  period  now 
applicable  for  planning  grants: 

4.  The  National  Safety  Council  expresses 
no  views  as  to  the  specific  Federal-state 
matching  ratio,  but  does  urge  that  the  Fed- 
eral portion  be  sufficient  to  serve  as  an  effec- 
tive incentive  to  the  states  to  undertake  their 
full  role  in  preventing  occupational  Injuries. 

We  are  submitting  for  the  Committee's  re- 
view a  statistical  analysis  which  cites  data 
available  from  the  States  of  California  and 
New  York.  The  analysis  indicates  that  the 
fatality  rate  In  these  states,  which  allegedly 
have  good  state  standards  and  good  enforce- 
ment procedures,  is  in  the  order  of  30  per 
cent  below  the  national  average  This  is  an 
Improvement  well  worth  seeking  In  other 
states  I 

General 

The  National  Safety  Council  urges  that  the 
BUI  shall  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
at  his  option  and  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  concentrate  his  efforts  in  the  particular 
areas  of  occupational  safety  and  health  as  he 
may  find  to  be  most  in  need  of  improvement 
Such  Intent  should  be  Included  both  in  the 
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Bill  and  the  Committee's  report.  The  National 
Safety  Council  believes  the  adoption  of  this 
priority  concept  will  produce  the  most  ef- 
fective results  that  can  be  iichieved  within 
the   framework  of  this  Bill. 

For  all  initial  national  consensus  stand- 
ards promulgated  under  this  Bill,  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  urges  that  the  effec- 
tive date  shall  be  one  year  after  the  date 
of  first  public  notice  of  promulgation.  With 
respect  to  revised  national  consensus  stand- 
ards subsequently  promulgated  under  this 
Bill,  the  Secretary  should  be  directed  to  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  period  of  time  between  the 
date  of  promulgation  and  their  effective  date. 
Penalties 

As  a  result  of  discussions  with  knowledge- 
able persons,  the  National  Safety  Council  be- 
lieves that  the  present  language  of  the  Bill 
in  connection  with  penalties  Is  more  Inclu- 
sive than  intended.  It  seems  rea.sonable  to 
believe  that  penalties  which  might  involve 
■closing  the  plant"  would  rarely  arise,  there- 
fore, the  National  Safety  Council  believes 
that  the  public  Interest  and  the  cause  of 
safety  would  be  better  served  by  providing 
( 1 )  graded  penalties  dependent  on  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  violations,  (2)  appropriate 
procedures  for  the  assessment  of  penalties. 

1.  The  following  seems  to  be  a  reasonable 
classification  of  violations  for  this  purpose: 

a  Disaster  potentials. 

b.  Imminent  grave  harm. 

c.  Other  violations. 

For  violations  threatening  disaster  po- 
tential, the  inspector  should  be  authorized 
to  issue  an  order  requiring  correction  or  ces- 
sation of  operation  either  immediately  or 
within  a  specified  reasonable  time,  with  a 
penalty  of  $1,000  per  day  for  non-compUance. 
In  such  instances,  the  Department  of  Labor 
should  be  required  immediately  to  seek  a 
court  injunction  in  a  Federal  District  Court. 
and  the  Statute  should  give  such  proceedings 
priority  over  all  other  matters  on  the  Court's 
calendar.  This  process  will  protect  against 
unfounded  or  capricious  action  and.  at  the 
same  time,  ensure  the  prompt  enforcement 
required  by  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 

Where  the  violations  threaten  imminent 
grave  harm  but  not  disaster  potential,  the 
penalties  for  non-compliance  with  the  regu- 
lation should  be  a  fine  up  to  $1,000  and  a 
penalty  of  31,000  per  day  should  apply  for 
the  failure  to  comply  with  an  order  to  correct 
(or    to   cease    operations.    If   affirmed    by    a 

Court  1.  ,.      ,j       4. 

The  penalty  for  other  violations  should  not 
exceed  SlOO  for  the  violation  of  a  regulation, 
with  some  question  whether  any  penalty  is 
appropriate  at  this  stage.  Non-compliance 
with  an  order  to  correct  the  violation  within 
a  reasonable  time  should  involve  a  penalty 
of  up  to  SlOO  per  day. 

With  respect  to  all  kinds  of  vlolaUons,  a 
series  of  related  violations  should  be  treated 
as  a  single  violation  for  ptuT>oses  of  assess- 
ment of  penalties. 

2  In  our  system  of  law,  persons  subject 
to  penalties  for  alleged  violation  of  law  or 
regulation  are  entitled  to  formal  charges  and 
an  opportunity  for  appropriate  procedure 
and  review,  in  order  that  the  same  individual 
may  not  be  prosecutor.  Judge  and  jury.  The 
National  Safety  Council  believes  that  such 
provisions  are  appropriate  here.  Penalties 
shoiUd  be  assessed  only  after  formal  charge, 
and  only  through  judicial  proceedings  or  by 
an  independent  hearing  officer  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procediures  Act. 

Research  and  training 

The  NaUonal  Safety  Council  enthusias- 
tically and  wholeheartedly  endorses  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  for  research  and  related 
activities,  and  for  training.  We  hope  that  gen- 
erous and  appropriate  flnrices  will  be  made 
available  by  Congress  to  support  these  vital 
programs. 

Advisory  committee 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  role  of  an 
Advisory    Committee    in    connection    with 
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standards.  We  believe  that  such  a  committee 
has  a  wider  role 

The  Secreary  of  Labor,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secre'tary  of  Health.  Education,  i.nd 
Welfare,  should  be  directed  to  appoint  a  per- 
manent, representative,  multi-interest  Ad- 
visory Committee,  without  regard  to  civil 
service  laws,  to  advise,  consult  with,  and 
make  recommendations  to  him  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  WeU.ire 
or.  matters  relating  to  the  activities  and  pro- 
grams provided  for  in  the  Bill.  As  .staved 
previously,  the  Secretary  shall  be  directed  to 
submit  to  the  Advisory  Committee  for  review 
and  recommendations,  any  and  all  national 
consensus  standards  proposed  to  be  i-ssued 
by  the  Secretary  under  Section  3(ai. 

The  Secretary,  as  previously  stated,  should 
be  authorized  to  appoint  Ad  Hoc  groups  <1 
consultants  and  representatives  to  advise 
him  and  the  Advisory  Committee  on  .special- 
ized problems  and  with  problems  of  particu- 
lar industries. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  sliould  also  bo  ''u- 
rected  to  submit  to  the  Advisory  Commi'tee 
for  review  and  recommendation  the  proposed 
criteria  that  the  Secretan'  establishes  for  re- 
leasing sole  or  partial  jurisdiction  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Bill  to  the  states. 
Scope  of  the  bill 
In  connection  with  the  scope  and  applica- 
tion of  the  Bill,  we  have  the  following  ob- 
servations: 

1.  The  scope  cf  the  Bill  should  encompass: 

a.  Interstate  commerce  coverage,  and 

b.  An  expanded  Walsh-Healy  coverage  as 
proposed,  as  well  as  contracts  financed  by 
loans  and  grants. 

2.  The  Administration'.':  BUI  exempts  Fed- 
eral agencies  from  coverage  :n  Sections  13 
.uid  21(d).  The  National  Safety  CouncU 
realizes  the  difficulty  that  may  arise  when 
one  Federal  asency  is  required  to  administer 
the  safety  aiid  health  aspects  of  another  Fed- 
eral agency's  operating  program  for  either 
Its  owii  eriiployees  or  those  of  its  contrac- 
tors or  for  the  nubile  at  large  involved  m 
its  program.  Nevertheless,  the  occupational 
accidents  and  diseases  affecting  Federal  em- 
ployeeE  constitute  a  substantial  part  of  the 
statistical  alarm  that  has  been  .sounded  m 
this  matter  Therefore,  pending  other  ar- 
rangements, the  National  Safety  Council  be- 
lieves that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  should  be 
authorized  and  directed  to: 

a.  .».ssess  the  compatibility  of  the  sUnd- 
ards  or  regulations  (and  their  enforcement) 
of  all  other  Federal  agencies  having  statutory 
authority  to  prescribe  or  enforce  standards 
or  regulations  affecting  occupational  .=afetv 
and  health  with  the  Secretary's  standard.- 
issued  under  this  BUI.  excepting  purely  mili- 
tary tactical  operations  and  activities. 

b  Report  such  assessment,  with  any  rec- 
ommendations he  may  deem  appropriate 
biennially  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 

3  Also  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  Bili 
are  employees  of  any  state  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  state.  Occupational  injuries 
affecting  these  employees  also  contribute  to 
the  total  occupational  safety  problem.  Con- 
gress should  make  clear  its  purpose  ano 
policy  to  cover  the  employees  of  any  state  or 
political  subdivision  whose  activity  is  fi- 
nanced in  whole  or  in  part  by  loans,  grants 
or  contracts  from  the  Federal  Government  or 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Finance 

The  total  direct  and  indirect  cost  of  oc- 
cupat.onal  accidents  is  estimated  by  the 
Council  at  $6.8  billion  per  year.  (This  in- 
cludes $1.5  bUllon  wage  loss.  $700  million 
medical  expenses,  $800  million  Insurance 
administration  costs,  $800  million  fire  los.s 
and  $3.0  billion  in  property  damage.  Inter- 
ference with  production  and  time  lost  by 
employees  other  than  the  Injured  person.) 

The  cost  of  occupational  accidents  is  ob- 
viously high.  Therefore  the  National  Safety 
Council  urges  the  Congress  to  Include  in  the 
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Bin  specified  and  adequate  appropriation 
authorizations  for  each  of  the  various  pro- 
grams in  order  to  assure  effective  implemen- 
tation of  the  intent  of  the  Bill  which  wlU  help 
decrease  the  existing  accident  costs. 

Simply  passing  a  good  law  is  not  enough. 
Unless  the  Congress  stays  with  the  problem, 
and  year-in  and  year-out  appropriates 
enough  funds  to  carry  out  the  law  effectively, 
we  may  even  have  a  regression  instead  of 
.irogress.  Let  me  cite  a  recent  example: 

The  National  Safety  Coimcll  has  done  all 
within  its  power  and  resources  to  cooperate 
with  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch 
in  strenuous  efforts  to  cope  with  the  largest 
single  class  of  accidents  In  this  country, 
motor  vehicle  accidents.  In  1966  the  Congress 
passed  two  fine  laws.  P.L.  89-563  (motor 
vehicle  safety  standards)  and  P.L.  89-564 
(State  highway  safety).  We  have  been  dis- 
appointed that  Congress  circumscribed  ex- 
ecution of  the  fullest  promise  of  the  state 
highway  safety  law.  We  are  tiware.  of  course, 
of  some  of  the  causative  factor.s  involved.  But 
the  simple  fact  is  that  this  failure  of  Con- 
gressional follow-through  has  handicapped, 
both  in  spirit  and  in  fact,  the  whole  state 
highway  safety  program.  It  is  not  enough  for 
Congress  to  merely  pass  a  substantive  law.  It 
^nust  also  follow  through  with  sufficient 
fimds  to  carry  it  out — especially  where  Con- 
gress expects,  and  the  situation  requires,  co- 
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operative    efforts    among   Federal,   state   and 
local  governments. 

In  connection  with  related  administrative 
responsibilities,  the  National  Safety  CouncU 
strongly  urges  that  both  the  AdmliUstration 
and  the  Congress  strengthen,  expand,  and 
finance : 

1.  The  occupational  statistics  program  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and 

2.  The  farm  safety  programs  and  activities 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
this  connection  the  Council  recommends  that 
farm  safety  expertise  be  involved  in  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Act  and  that  special 
cognizance  be  given  this  industry.  For  ex- 
ample, a  statutory  requirement  to  consult  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  well 
advi.sed. 

CONCLtJSION 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  dwelt  at  length 
on  the  fine  occupational  safety  records  of 
members  of  the  National  Safety  Council. 
We  wish  all  employers  did  as  much.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  real  .substitute  for  such  an  effort 
if  we  are  truly  to  meet  the  President's  goal. 

But  good  legislation,  wisely  administered, 
can  further  enhance  the  Job  of  reducing  occu- 
pational injuries.  We  believe  that  the  rec- 
ommendations and  procedures  we  have  de- 
scribed with  respect  to  this  proposed  legis- 
lation will  help  reduce  the  toil  of  occupa- 
tional accidents  in  our  nation. 


COMPARISON  OF  WORK  DEATH  RATES  PER  nO.OOO  EMPLOYED,  BY  lUDUSTRY  GROUP-CALIFORNIA,  I(EW  YORK,  AND  UNITED 

STATES.  196&  Af^D  1966  ANNUAL  AVERAGES 


Death  rates 


Industry  group 


United 
States  < 


Calilornia  ■        'iew  York  ' 


California  Percent 

and  difference' 

New  York 
combined 


Manufacturing 10  8-6  10.6  9.7  -3 

ffajg  8  6.7  8.6  '■ '  ""'' 

State  and  local  government 15  8.8  9.2  9.0  -40 

Construction.. 73  44.4  58.5  bU.»  -JU 

Service  __       12 5^7 7J 6^7 -44 

All  industries  above -  .  51 9^ IK^ 104 -31 

1  National  Safety  Council  estimates.  ^      ,    _     .  ,  j  r,,„ 

-  Rates  developed  trom  death  totals  n  '  California  work  miuiies,  1966  and  1965:    employment  totals  in    Employment  and  tarn- 

ings  Statistics  for  States  and  Areas.  1939-66"  (US.  Department  of  Labor  Bulletin  1370-4).  , 

Rates  developed  from  death  totals  furnished  by  New  York  State  Workmen's  Compensation  Board;  employment  totals  in     tm- 

pioyment  and  Earnings  Statistics  lor  States  and  Areas.  1939-66"  (U  S.  Department  of  Labor  Bulletin  1370-4). 
'  This  IS  the  [  e'cenl  difference  between  the  California-New  York  combined  rate  and  the  U  S.  rate. 


SOLVING  OUR  URBAN  AREAS' 
PROBLEMS 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  11,  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished mayor  of  New  York  City.  Hon. 
John  V.  Lindsay,  recently  made  an  out- 
standing speech  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Mayor  Lindsay "s  experiences  in  running 
our  Nation's  largest  city  and  his  recom- 
inendations  for  .solving  some  of  our 
urban  areas'  largest  problems  are  most 
certainly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  his  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Cities    in    1968 

(Address  by  Hon.  John  V.  Lindsay,  mayor  of 
the   city    of   New   York,    before   the   Alle- 
gheny Countv  Republican  Finance  Com- 
mittee, May  21.  1968,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.) 
I   chose    the    title   of    this    address — "The 

Cities   In   "68" — because  I  believe   this   Is   a 


year  of  deciilon  for  the  cities:  a  year  in 
which  the  voice  of  the  cities  will  be  heard 
across  the  land. 

This  year,  we  shall  determine  the  future 
leadenship  of  the  United  States  through  the 
orderly,  familiar  process  of  a  national  elec- 
tion. 

And  this  year,  it  will  be  decided — through 
a  mysterious,  totally  impredictatale  process — 
whether  America's  cities  will  agam  be  torn 
by  riots. 

Both  decisions — one  open,  the  other  cov- 
ert— will  be  made  in  the  metropolitan  areas 
of  this  country;  that  is  where  almost  seventy 
percent  of  the  voters  live,  and  where  the 
worst  ivind  of  violence  breeds. 

The  two  decisions  I've  described  are  not 
totally  separate;  in  many  ways,  they  con- 
verge. To  understand  their  similarities.  I 
think  we  have  to  begin  by  recognizing  that 
this  Is  the  first  national  election  to  be  held 
in  this  country  since  the  riot  in  Watts. 

Watts  was  of  singular  importance  because 
there,  in  the  summer  of  1965.  we  first  saw 
the  true  dimensions  of  the  trouble  that  has 
been  festering  in  our  major  cities  for  dec- 
ades In  Watts,  we  saw  that  the  rioters  could 
not  be  dismissed  ."is  professional  trouble- 
makers, juvenile  delinquents,  or  ordinary 
criminals.  We  found  that  many  rioters  held 
jobs,  lived  in  fairly  comfortable  homes,  had 
no  police  records  and  were  indistinguishable, 
except  by  color,  from  millions  of  Americans 
in  hundreds  of  other  cities. 
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We  found  that  the  looters  were  selective 
in  what  they  took  from  the  stores.  TTie  na- 
tionally-advertised brands,  particularly  those 
that  had  been  heavily  promoted  on  televi- 
sion, were  grabbed  up  first. 

We  had  to  be  impressed  by  this  unexpected 
manifestation  of  brand-loyalty  among  the 
poor.  We  read  with  compassion  about 
Michael  Harrington's  "The  Other  America." 
But  alter  Watts,  we  knew  the  people  in  the 
.slums  have  no  reason  to  read  nbout  it.  They 
watch  the  other  American  every  night  on 
television,  and  they  do  .so.  not  with  com- 
jiassion.  l)ut  with  growing  envy  of  the  good 
life  so  lavishly  displayed  In  network  pro- 
gramming. 

Most  chilling  of  all.  the  nation  learned  in 
Watts  that  the  disorders  in  the  cities  could 
not  be  attributed  .simply  to  resentment  or 
hatred  of  the  police.  The  rioK^rs  in  Walts 
were  not  in  rebellion  solely  ap.dnst  the  ab- 
sentee-owned stores  that  overcharged  them 
...  or  the  absence  of  a  community  hospital 
...  or  the  neglect  of  the  creaky  schools  .  . 
or  the  degradation  of  the  welfare  system. 

When  the  rioters  rhanted  "Burn,  baby, 
burn"  they  directed  it  at  nil  these  things. 
But  make  no  mistake  about  it:  That  cry 
meant  us  It  was  a  threat  to  Mr.  Charley  and 
all  of  his  establishments  and  institutions. 
The  virulence  of  the  cry  iirobataly  inlecied 
every  racial  disorder  that  took  place  in  this 
country  last  summer  and  the  summer  before. 
In  this  year's  elections,  the  candidates  for 
the  nation's  hlghe.=t  office  will  be  required  to 
face  up  to  the  issues  of  violence  in  the  cities 
They  will  be  nominated  in  tiie  cities,  they 
will  do  most  of  their  campaigning  in  the 
cities  and  they  will  win  or  lose  according  to 
the  votes  of  the  people  who  live  in  and 
around  the  cities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  understand  what 
is  happening  in  our  cities,  and  how  the  cities 
are  likely  to  Influence  the  course  of  political 
events,  we  have  to  understand  that  our  cities 
were  In  trouble  seventy  years  ago.  long  be- 
fore the  migration  of  the  American  Negroes 
from  the  farms  of  the  South  to  the  cities 
of  the  North.  Lincoln  StetTens  wrote  his 
famous  book.  "The  Shame  of  the  Cities",  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  In  it,  he  raged 
agalnfet  poverty,  slums,  unenipioyment.  dirty 
streets,  poor  transportation.  Even  then,  the 
"proper"  people  who  made  up  the  white  mid- 
dle class  were  moving  into  what,  at  the  time. 
were  considered  the  suburbs. 

In  almost  all  of  our  major  cities,  those 
problems  have  intensified.  To  a  large  degree. 
that  has  been  the  cities'  own  fault;  They 
haven't  had  energetic,  progressive  leadership. 
They  haven't  managed  their  own  affairs 
wisely  or  efficiently.  And.  they  exhausted  their 
own  resources  trying  to  cope  almost  single- 
handedly  with  our  most  critical  domestic 
problems — problems  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment only  recently  recognized  as  the  nation's 
own. 

In  reacting  to  the  trouble  in  the  streets, 
we  should  do  so  within  the  framework  of  a 
city-wide  attack  against  the  dehumanizing 
conditions  of  the  cities — conditions  which 
often  are  Intolerable  In  the  ghettoes  and 
barrios,  but  which  are  a  valid,  continuing 
source  of  resentment  for  almost  everyone 
v/ho  lives  and  works  In  the  city. 

Violence  in  our  cities  is  not  solely  a  mi- 
nority protest  against  discrimination  or  re- 
pression. It  feeds  upon  deeper,  more  univer- 
sal hostilities  toward  the  urban  environment 
We  need  a  total  approach  to  the  problems 
of  our  cities,  one  which  strives  for  the  re- 
building of  the  whole  city  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people  who  depend  upon  it — as  a 
livelihood  or  a  home  ,  .  .  as  a  place  to  grow 
up  amid  excitement,  or  grow  old  in  tran- 
quility. 

Based  on  my  experience  and  observations, 
the  primary  lebulldlng  job  does  not  con- 
sist of  bulldozers,  or  contractors,  or  urban 
renewal.  It  consists  of  rebuilding  the  confi- 
dence of  people  In  their  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment. 
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Over  the  paat  decades,  we've  witnessed  an 

increasing  centralization  ol  this  country's 
power  in  big  government,  big  business,  big 
labor— big  institutions  of  all  kinds  We've 
become  a  more  efficient  and  richer  nation  as 
a  result  but  we  also  have  taken  the  power 
of  government  further  and  further  away  from 
the  people  it  represents. 

In  most  of  our  cities,  government  Is  a  re- 
mote. Instilated  enterprise,  dlfllcult  to  ap- 
proach and  even  harder  to  communicate 
with  A  citizen  who  tried  to  And  his  way  un- 
assisted through  the  myriad  b.iffles  and  dams 
of  the  bureaucracv  usually  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  government's  chief  function  Is 
not  to  serve  him  but  to  perpetuate  itself. 
That  individual,  not  unlike  the  hippie  who 
cannot  communicate  with  her  parents,  or  the 
sophomore  who  rebels  against  his  univer- 
sity drifts  into  an  attitude  of  alienation 
and  despair.  He  has  tried  to  move  the  insti- 
tutional monolith:  to  make  It  listen,  to  act. 
Having  failed,  he  is  likely  to  seek  less  formal, 
.md  ostensibly  more  powerful  outlets  for  his 
grievances  and  ambitions 

This  is  the  time  when   the  seeds  of  dis- 
order are  e»wn. 

Thts  sunnner.  we  shall  see  how  far  this 
estrangement  has  progressed  into  mllitance. 
In  New  York  City,  we  have  not  waited  for 
the  summer:  we  have  tried  to  invest  in  a 
year-round  program  of  making  city  govern- 
ment visible— getting  it  out  Into  the  com- 
munities where  it  can  be  seen,  talked  to.  and 
mavbe  pushed  around  a  little.  New  York  is 
never  lacking  in  irate  citizens  to  handle  the 
pushing. 

Visible  government  applies  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  cities  a  modern  version  of  tradi- 
tional Republican  policies.  It  adheres  to  the 
rule  that  the  most  Important  level  of  govern- 
ment is  the  local  level.  It  carries  out  the  the- 
sis that  the  best  government  Is  that  m  which 
the  greatest  number  of  people  participate. 
Visible  government  In  New  York  is  based 
on  a  twinned  decentralization  of  city  gov- 
ernment. It  works  m  two  ways:  One  strives 
for  the  geographic  breakdown  of  the  huge 
apparatus  the  city  operates.  The  second  Is 
administrative  it  seeks  to  give  people  a  voice 
in  government  decisions  affecting  their  own 
communities. 

GeographlcaUy.  we're  placing  more  city 
services  In  the  neighborhoods.  Instead  of 
obliging  people  to  come  to  us.  were  going  to 

them :  .        , 

We  have  set  up  early  childhood  centers  m 
the  neighborhoods  to  supervise  and  Instruct 
pre-school  children.  The  centers  axe  espe- 
cially helpful  to  working  mothers  by  pro- 
viding daytime  care  close  to  home. 

Vest-pocket  parks — compact  centers  of 
rest  and  recreation— are  being  built  In  con- 
gested areas  where  large  land  parcels  are 
too    expensive    to    assemble    for    traditional 

parks. 

We  are  scattering  welfare  and  manpower 
training  offices  throughout  the  areas  where 
dependency  and  Joblessness  are  acute.  Family 
planning  clinics  also  are  being  set  up  as 
-satellites"  of  the  central  offices. 

Medical  and  health  services  are  being 
brought  to  the  neighborhoods  by  family  care 
centers,  so  that  the  111  can  receive  outpa- 
tients care  near  their  homes.  One  objective 
Is  to  keep  people  out  of  the  hospitals  through 
preventive  medicine,  which  benefits  both  the 
patient  and  the  taxpayers. 

We  coordinate  many  of  these  services 
through  neighborhood  offices  of  the  Mayor. 
In  these  offices,  neighborhood  residents  walk 
m,  present  their  problems  or  complaints  to 
city  employees  from  that  neighborhood,  and 
receive  fast,  direct  action  upon  them. 

The  geographic  decentralization  of  city 
offices  provides  tangible  evidence  that  city 
government  Is  becoming  more  deeply  en- 
gaged with  Its  residents.  But  that  Is  not 
enough:  we  are  devoting  equal  energy  to 
developing  the  voice  of  the  community; 

To  grant  our  citizens  a  deserved  and 
needed  participation  in  the  decision-making 
process,    we    are    working    with    community 
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representatives  through  urban  renewal  coun- 
cils, police  precinct  councils,  and  youth 
councils.  The  City's  Planning  Commission 
teams  with  community  planning  boards,  and 
the  Anti-Poverty  Program  is  administered  In 
large  degree  through  community  corpora- 
tions. 

People  told  us  they  wanted  a  voice  In  the 
school  system,  which  in  New  York  is  an  ad- 
ministrative monolith  that -is  almost  Incapa- 
ble of  adjusting  itself  to  individual  desires 
and  needs  In  response,  we  drew  up  a  plan  for 
decentralizing  the  school  system,  creating 
local  school  bo.irds  to  give  parents  a  say  in 
the  way  their  schools  are  run. 

The  main  purpose  of  these  groups  is  to  ob- 
tain the  community's  advice  and  approval  on 
programs  and  projects  affecting  those  com- 
munities As  those  of  you  who  have  been 
active  in  comparable  organizations  can  at- 
test, the  advice  is  far  easier  to  obtain  than 
is  the  .approval. 

To  be  sure,  community  participation  In- 
volves argumentation,  recrimination  and 
often  delay.  But  we  think  it's  worth  it  For 
whether  we  proceed  with  an  urban  renewal 
project  or  shelve  it.  the  people  whose  lives 
it  will  affect  know  th.it  their  views  have  been 
heard  and  their  wishes  considered.  In  the 
long  run,  it  makes  our  Job  easier — and  more 
rewarding. 

Everything  we  are  tr>-lng  to  accomplish  in 
New  York  City — breaking  down  the  bureauc- 
racv into  manageable  units;  striving  for  gov- 
ernment impact  on  a  block-by-block  basis; 
granting  people  a  say  in  government,  and 
paying,  attention  to  their  views — all  of  It  is 
consistent  with  what  the  Republican  party 
has  espoused  throughout  its  history. 

One  of  our  party's  fundamental  principles 
has  been  fiscal  responsibility,  and  New  York 
City  is  meeting  that  ch.illenge — despite  enor- 
mous difficulties — In  two  ways:  First,  we  are 
maintaining  a  rigorous  budgetary  discipline 
to  control  spending.  Second,  we  are  develop- 
ing new  revenue  sources — local,  state  and 
federal — to  meet  the  rising  demands  upon 
our  limited  financial  resources. 

Since  January  1,  1966.  we  have  saved  over 
$173  million  through  the  elimination  of  posi- 
tions, restrictions  on  new  employment,  econ- 
omies and  program  reorientation.  We  have 
held  the  budgetary  line  against  staff  expan- 
sion in  virtually  every  program  area  subject 
to  control,  and  we  are  investing  heavily  in 
computers  and  modern  equipment  to  In- 
crease effectiveness  and  to  lower  costs. 

For  the  first  time  in  twenty  years,  we  have 
completed  two  fiscal  years  without  having  to 
issue  budget  notes  to  cover  operating  costs  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  During  the  same  period, 
we  Increased  the  City's  reserve  funds  from  an 
insignificant  $54,000  to  $8  milUon. 

My  Administration  inherited  a  budget  gap 
of  almost  a  half-blUlon  dollars.  To  handle  a 
deficit  of  that  magnitude,  we  took  the  only 
and  most  agomzlng  course  open  to  us:  We 
bit  the  bullet  and  proposed  a  city  Income  tax 
and  earnings  tax  on  commuters  employed  in 
the  city.  We  had  to  win  approval  of  the  taxes 
from  a"  Democratic-controlled  City  Council. 
Then  we  had  to  gain  authorization  from  the 
Legislature  and  the  Governor  in  a  year  in 
which  all  the  legislators  and  the  Governor 
were  up  for  reelection. 

We  won  the  fight  for  the  taxes,  and  it 
helped  us  to  balance  our  budget  that  year 
and  In  each  subsequent  year. 

Government  cant  do  the  job  by  itself;  it 
needs  the  cooperation  and  support  of  the 
private  sector  if  we  are  to  make  real  progress 
in  our  cities.  This  partnership,  one  that 
Pittsburgh  has  long  ago  achieved  and  which 
is  spreading  throughout  the  country,  repre- 
sents another  activation  of  Republican  phi- 
losophy. . 

I  could  cite  several  examples  of  how  this  is 
working  in  my  city,  particularly  through  the 
"New  York  Urban  Coalition",  but  I'll  simply 
describe  one  aspect  of  our  overall  effort : 

We  organized  a  Citizens  Summer  Commit- 
tee last  Spring.  One  hundred  and  fifty-five 
businesses,  most  of  them  corporations,  raised 
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three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  for  youth 
programs  during  the  summer  months. 

They  provided  Jobs  for  five-thousand 
youngsters.  They  sponsored  play  streets, 
buses  to  take  kids  to  the  beaches,  bookmo- 
biles, traveling  theaters,  airplane  rides,  soap 
box  derby  and  dozens  of  other  activities. 

The  committee  played  a  major  role  In  keep- 
ing New  York  cool  last  summer  and  it  earned 
the  thanks  of  the  entire  city.  We  hope  to  have 
an  even  broader  program  this  year. 

The  longer  I  serve  as  Mayor  of  New  York 
the  more  I  realize  the  importance  and  rele- 
vance the  Republican  party  and  urban 
America  have  for  each  other.  Leaving  aside 
for  the  moment  other  reasons,  it's  obvious 
whv  the  cities  are  politically  important  to 
Republicans;  that's  where  we've  been  losing 
elections. 

In  the  incredibly  close  elections  of  1960. 
for  example.  Republicans  carried  only  one  of 
the  country's  ten  largest  cities.  We  won  in 
only  sixteen  of  the  fifty  largest  cities.  Yet 
outside  the  cities,  we  got  most  of  the  votes  m 
those  states. 

If  Republicans  had  done  only  slightly  bet- 
ter in  the  typical  big  city  that  year— in 
some  instances,  just  ten  percent  better — we 
would  have  carried  the  enf.re  state. 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  field  can- 
didates who  are  willing  to  take  on  the  chal- 
lenge of  going  up  against  the  old-line  orga- 
nizations in  ihe  cities.  We've  got  to  convince 
the  city  voter  that  the  Republican  party  cares 
about  "him.  and  wants  to  improve  the  fre- 
quently degrading  conditions  under  which 
he  lives. 

Second.  I  think  that  we  must  apply  Re- 
publican principles  to  programs  concerntne 
the  metropolitan  areas  of  this  country.  Tra- 
ditionally, we  have  opposed  the  concentra- 
tion of  rnore  and  more  authority  in  govern- 
ment complexes  that  are  less  and  less  re- 
sponsive to  the  people  they  serve.  We  should 
be  on  the  side  of  the  individual  in  his  con- 
tinuing struggle  to  make  government  In- 
stitutions pay  attention  to  human  values. 
Third,  we  have  to  regain  the  confidence 
of  minority  groups — confidence  we  once  held 
for  almost  three-quarters  of  a  century.  We 
have  to  show  that  the  advancement  of  in- 
dividual rights  and  liberties  is  :is  strong  and 
viable  a  Republican  policy  now  as  it  was  ,i 
century  ago. 

Civil  rights,  however.  Is  not  the  only  Issue. 
We've  got  to  stand  for  a  better  quality  of  life 
in  our  metropolitan  areas,  and  that  means 
better  housing,  new  schools,  more  jobs,  effi- 
cient transportation:  It  means  the  adoption 
of  a  party  policy  that  is  not  directed  solely 
toward  the  slum,  but  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  life  in  the  entire  city— and,  by  ex- 
tension, in  the  communities  surrounding  the 
city. 

If  we  Republicans  intend  to  stay  in  the 
game  of  politics,  we  must  plan  for  extremely 
high  stakes  this  year.  We  have  to  develop 
answers  to  the  problems  affecting  the  most 
people.  Those  problems,  today  and  tomorrow, 
are  in  the  American  metropolis. 

In  1932,  we  lost  our  role  as  a  majority  party 
because  we  fell  behind  the  times.  This  year. 
we  can  regain  that  role  by  presenting  candi- 
dates and  programs  that  are  not  intimidated 
by  the  problems  of  the  present,  but  have  the 
courage  to  face  the  future. 

Republicans  clearly  need  the  cities,  but 
what  is  not  as  well  recognized  is  that  the 
cities  need  the  Republican  party.  That's  not 
simply  because  the  cities  should  have  a 
choice:  it's  because  the  application  of  basic 
Republican  principles  and  practices  to  the 
crisis  of  the  cities  may  be  essential  to  their 
stability  and  their  survival. 

Let's  rededlcate  our  party  to  the  principle 
that  every  American  is  equal  under  the  law. 
that  every  citizen  deserves  an  honest  start  in 
his  own  pursuit  of  happiness.  Let's  work  as 
Republicans  for  what  Republicans  stand  for: 
The  protection,  the  support,  the  elevation  of 
the  Individual  In  a  mass  society. 


Thomas  Wolfe  articulated  our  hopes  when 
he  wrote  :^^  ^^^  ^^^  chance- to  every 

man,'  regardless  of  his  birth,  his  shining, 
golden  oPP^^t-^;y;^,„  ,^,  ,,^^,  to  live,  to 
work!  to  be  himself,  and  to  become  what- 
ever his  manhood  and  his  vision  can  com- 
bine to  make  of  him; 

"This         .  is  the  promise  of  America. 

And  this,  I  submit.  Is  the  promise  of  the 
Republican  party. 

Thank  you. 
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MINERS  RESCUED  FROM  DEPTHS  OF 
WEST  VIRGINIA  COAL  MINE- 
MOVING  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  WRIT- 
ING OF  EDITOR  JIM  COMSTOCK 
AND  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONI- 
TOR TELL  OF  FAITH 
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UNITARIAN  UNIVERSALIST  ASSO- 
CIATION ENDORSES  GOALS  OF 
POOR   PEOPLES  CAMPAIGN 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  June  10,  1968 
Mr     EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  in  Cleveland,  last  May  29.  1968, 
the   Unitarian   Universalist   Association 
adopted  a  resolution  in  support  of  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign.  This  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  seventh  general  as- 
sembly of  the  association  by  a  more  than 
two-thirds  vote  and  reflects  the  associa- 
tion's deep  and  continuing  concern  witn 
correcting  the  social  and  economic  Us 
which  plague  our  Nation.  Specific  goals 
are  mentioned  in  the  resolution— goals  of 
reform  in  jobs,  income,  education,  hous- 
ing hunger,  and  the  judicial  system— and 
to  give  special  note  to  this  resolution,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  place  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 
The  resolution  follows: 

RESOLUTION    ON  THE   POOR   PEOPLES   CAMPAIGN 

The  Seventh  General  Assembly  of  the  Uni- 
tarian universalist  Association  urges  stipport 
of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  of  the  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference  and  en- 
dorses the  following  legislative  goals  sought 
by  the  Poor  Peoples  Campaign : 

1  Meaningful  Jobs  at  adequate  pay  scales 
m  both  pubUc  and  private  sectors  for  the  un- 
employed and  the  under-employed,  with  the 
government  to  be  employer  of  last  "sort,  and 
effective  enforcement  of  antl-dlscrlmlnatlon 
statutes. 

2  A  system  of  Income  maintenance.  Includ- 
ing a  guaranteed  minimum  Income  for  all. 
and  family  allowances  modeled  after  the 
Canadian  program. 

3  Welfare  payments  brought  up  to  reaiis- 
tlcal-defined  minimum  subsistence  levels, 
with  punitive  and  famlly-dlsruptlve  quallfl- 
rations  rescinded. 

4  Redoubled  efforts  at  school  desegregation 
■md  provision  of  quality  education  for  all 
Americans  from  kindergarten  through  college. 

5  A  massive  program  of  building  and  reno- 
vation to  provide  decent  housing,  both  for 
the  poor  and  for  those  on  minimum  Incomes. 

6  Adequate  medical  and  dental  care  for  all 
Americans  to  be  implemented  by  a  program 
of  national  health  Insurance. 

7  Reform  of  the  law  enforcement  and  ju- 
dicial systems  to  eliminate  all  forms  of  dis- 
crimination against  minority-group  persons 
and  those  In  poverty. 

8  Elimination  of  subsidies  to  farmers  for 
non-production  of  crops  and  increased  gov- 
ernment distribution  of  surplus  food  to  the 
hungry. 

Adopted  by  more  than  a  two-thirds  vote. 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

(jF    west    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  11,  1968 
Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  6.  tragedy  struck  the  tiny  com- 
muliitv  of  Hominy  Falls.  W.  Va..  when 
water 'from  an  abandoned  mine  broke 
through  to  another  mine  and  trapped  -5 
coal  miners.  Fifteen  men  were  rescued 
and  hope  faded  for  the  remaining  10 
men  In  a  desperate  attempt  to  dram  the 
flooded  mine,  large  pumps  were  brought 
in  which  began  pumping  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  gallons  of  water  from  the 

mine.  _.    , 

In  mining  accidents,  rescue  efforts 
never  cease  untU  all  men  or  their  bodies 
have  been  recovered. 

For  10  long  days,  rescue  operations 
continued  around  the  clock  ti  reach 
flooded  .■sections  of  the  mine.  Hope  had 
been  given  up,  by  many,  that  the  men 
could  be  found  alive.  Search  teams 
pushed  their  way  into  the  depths  of  the 
mine  as  pumps  sucked  the  wat«r  out. 

West  Virginia  Hillbilly  Editor  Jim 
Comstock  told  in  moving  prose  of  the 
finding  of  the  lost  men,  who  had  sur- 
vived for  10  days  on  only  the  food  in 
their  lunch  buckets: 

This  particular  group,  headed  by  Roy  Sim- 
mons had  come  to  a  place  which  was  wade- 
able  and  thev  waded.  Coming  out  on  the 
other  side  on  the  lake,  they  saw  fresh  shoe 
tracks  And  a  dinner  pall.  They  followed  the 
tracks  and  they  came  to  a  tent  made  of 
brattice  cloth.  .  .  .  Inside  the  tent,  six  men 
huddled,  absorbing  the  bodily  heat  of  the 
others.  It  was  journey's  end. 

As  the  men  were  recovered  from  this 
nightmare,  they  huddled  in  a  uroup  and 
thanked  God  through  praise  and  thanks- 
giving. ^.      ^  _ 

The  very  talented  editor,  Mr.  Com- 
stock wrote  in  the  June  8,  issue  of  the 
West  Virginia  Hillbilly,  of  the  miracu- 
lous happening.  There  is  pathos  and 
power  in  "The  Miracle'  column  he  wrote. 
It  would  be  worthwhile  reading  for 
Members  of  the  Congress,  and  our  citi- 
zens generally.  An  editorial  also  appeared 
in  the  May  20  issue  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  entitled,  "Alive  and 
Here  With  Us."  It.  too,  cells  of  miracles. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
editorials  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  West  Virginia  Hillbilly.  June  8, 

19681 

The    MIRACLE 


A  in'racle.  apparently,  is  the  explanation 
for  the  working  of  the  Impossible  if  it  were 
to  happen,  but  doesn't.  I  base  this  conclu- 
sion on  something  I  overheard  at  the  scene 
of  the  recent  Hominy  Falls  tragedy.  A  news- 
man was  on  the  phone,  reporting  the  fact 
that  fifteen  of  the  twenty-five  trapped  coal 


miners  had  been  brought  to  safety.  Evidently 
he  is  asked  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  about 
the  missing  ten.  WTiat  are  their  chances? 
■'Oh,  only  a  miracle  v^lll  save  them."  he  said, 
and  added  that  they  were  presumed  dead. 
And  they  were  indeed  presumed  so  It  is 
just  a  part  of  the  creed  of  tho.se  who  go 
down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  bring 
forth  Its  bituminous  wealth  that  no  man 
trapped  in  a  mine  is  presumed  dead  until 
the  bodv  has  been  brought  forth. 

Later!  after  the  ten  had  been  brought  out 
of  the  mine  and  were  bedded  down  securely 
and  very,  verv  happily,  at  the  Sacred  Heart 
Hospital  in  Richwood,  I  was  .<;tartled  to  hear 
my  newsman  friend  in  gentle  argument  with 
one  of  the  six.  What  do  you  mean  mira- 
cle •■>"  he  asked.  And  the  fellow  said  simply, 
■•God  brought  us  out."  Tlie  reporter  then 
said.  'Yeah,  but  how  about  the  pumps,  didn't 
they  help?"  I  don't  know  what  the  answer  to 
this  was.  I  only  know  that  miracles  appar- 
ently are  miracles  before  they  happen.  After- 
wards, there  is  some  natural  phenomenon 
ijehind  them. 

So  I  think  we  should  maybe  look  into  the 
nature  of  miracles,  and  evaluate  what  hap- 
pened here.  First,  what  Is  a  miracle?  I 
checked  in  some  sources  and  found  many 
things,  but  all  definitions  come  down  to 
one  thing,  and  that  one  thing  was  said  best 
by  the  philosopher  Hume:  "A  miracle  may 
be  accurately  defined  a  transgression  of  the 
law  of  Nature  by  a  particular  volition  of 
the  Deity,  or  by  the  interposition  of  some  in- 
visible agent." 

Hume  speaks  of  the  same  God   that  the 
rescued  miner  speaks  of.  More  materialistic 
on  such  things.  I  would  say,  is  the  magazine 
Newsweek    which,   however,   came   out   flat- 
footedlv    on    the    side    of    miracles.    "Mean- 
while "says  Newsweek,  'two  miles  inside  the 
shaft   foremiin  John  Moore  had  a  nuracle  on 
his  hands.  Somehow,  he  and  five  other  men 
had    escaped    the    first   onslaught   of    water 
that  had  Instantly  drowned  four  co-workers. 
Then    they    found    a    one-ln-a-mllllon    air 
pocket  along  a  ledge  in  the  yard-high  pas- 
sageway." ,.    i.   » 
Now.  the  nature  of  a  miracle  Is  such  that 
it,  is  a  one-in-a-mllllon  chance,  actually  not 
the  hand  of  God  at  all.  Let  us  then  say  that 
a  miracle   is  changing   water  into  wine,  or 
giving  sight  to  a  bllndman.  But  not  the  air 
pocket    Undoubtedly    all    flooded    mines    or 
caves  would  have  such.  Then,  how  say  we. 
was  the  miracle?  and  I  answer  that  the  mir- 
acle   was    a    multi-faceted    thing,    and    the 
men's  return  the  least  of  it.  First,  there  was 
the  fellow  Moore  and  his  leadership,  a  God- 
given  thing  to  certain  men.  a  thing  one  is 
born  with.  Next,  there  was  the  sturdlness  of 
the  mountain  people  themselves,  people  who 
are    toughened    to    many    adversines.    tam- 
pered to  many  winds.  The  coal  miners  lot 
IS  a  tough  one:  he  doesn't  scare  at  all. 

When  I  think  of  those  six  men.  crouched 
and  huddled  together,  giving  of  their  bodily 
warmth,  giving  of  their  spiritual  sustence 
and  personal  courage.  I  wonder  about  those 
people  afar  off  who  wonder  and  worry  about 
the  Appalachian  being.  I  wonder  if  ten 
Madison  Avenue  people  could  take  a  jug  of 
water  and  split  three  or  four  jelly  sand- 
wiches among  them  while  they  crouch  under 
a  t.ible  inside  an  airless  elevator  for  ten 
days  and  then  crawl  for  two  .md  a  half 
hours  through  sewers  and  then  come  out  and 
hold  a  praver  meeting  or  rush  up  the  hlU  to 
the  nearest  telephone  to  dial  it  complacent- 
ly and  then  sav.  "Grandma,  I  just  wanted 
you  to  know  I  "am  all  right."  That  Is  ;:uts 
and  fortitude,  and  all  the  ingredients  of 
what  we  call  a  miracle. 

So  we  11  say  the  muacle  wasn't  so  much 
inside  that  mine  us  it  was  outside.  Here 
there  was  an  obvious,  noticeable  manifesta- 
tion of  spiritual  concepts  at  their  best;  here 
was  .=1  systematized,  concentrated  effort  of 
the  ninety-and-nine  to  save   the  one.  This 
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was  the  Miracle  of  Hominy,  this  utter  giving 
of  money  and  time  and  effort  to  demon- 
strate to  the  world  that  as  long  as  there  was 
hope,  even  .ift*-r  hope  flickered  out,  there 
WIS  a  life  to  save.  All  of  It.  too.  was  the  mir- 
acle of  contrast  to  what  is  going  on  In  an  un- 
splritual  way.  In  an  ungulded  way.  on  the 
other  side  of  che  world  where  fighting  men 
were  sparing  no  money,  no  time  .md  no  ef- 
fort to  destroy  human  lives.  There  will  al- 
ways be  w.»rs  and  rumors  of  wars,  we  are 
taught,  but  thank  God.  too.  there  will  always 
be  a  Hominy  Falls  .uid  men  of  valor  and 
courage  and  determin.nion  to  save  a  hiunan 
life. 

Yes.  I  think  that  was  the  Miracle  of 
Hominy  F.ills.  a  moment  out  of  time  when 
people  c.ired  for  others.  Three  doctors  wait- 
ing with  wiiat  tliey  knew  to  do,  a  brother 
waiting  to  grasp  a  hand  a  wife  and  mother 
counting  minutes  instead  of  days,  this  was 
the  manifestation  of  love  that  seeped  out 
Into  the  world  and  for  a  brief  time  made  a 
world  rejoice  But  e'.en  as  this  miracle  made 
for  happiness  beyond  belief,  it  also  cast  a 
dark  shadow  over  the  four  homes  wherein 
there  WvtiUU-  be  a  bitter  non-comprehension 
of  the  woEd  miracle.  Their  families  had 
prayed  too;  their  people  h.id  kept  the  vigil 
Uio,  and  their  answer  was  bitter.  And  their 
miracle,  had  they  one?  Perhaps,  yes.  The 
miracle  that  :omes  eventually  out  of  the 
reaUzation  that  life  somehow  goes  on.  and 
that  wounds  heal,  and  memories  in  time  take 
Oil  the  forgetfulness  of  the  bitter  and  bring 
forth  a  sweetness.  How  pathetically  the  As- 
sociated Press  man.  Helger  Jensen  Joined  the 
bleak  despair  of  death  and  the  everlasting 
promise  of  life:  "On  the  hillside,  siirrounded 
by  tombstones,  Hilda  Walkup  wept  bitterly 
for  her  unborn  child  who  would  never  know 
its  father."  That  was  Thomas  Wolfe  at  his 
best,  but  Tliomas  Wolfe  at  his  best,  knew 
that  the  child  would  always  know  his  father. 
That  is  one  of  the  miracles  that  we  take  for 
granted. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
May  20,  1968]  j 

Axjvi;  .^ND  Here  WrrH  Us       ' 

Human  fortitude  is  ever  an  encouragement 
and  an  example  for  the  rest  of  us.  And  so 
surely  evervbody  must  feel  heartened  and 
grateful  for  the  recovery  safe  and  well  of  six 
of  the  10  men  given  up  for  dead  several  days 
ago  in  that  coal  mine  at  Hominy  Falls,  W.  Va. 

We  honor  the  brave  rescue  workers  who 
followed  through  on  the  creed  of  the  coal- 
fields and  did  not  give  up  until  they  had 
firm  evidence  of  what  had  happened  to  the 
missing  men.  We  Join  with  those  others  who 
are  now  seeking  to  comfort  the  families  of 
the  four  who  nevertheless  succumbed.  But 
most  of  all  we  rejoice  at  the  proof  which  the 
rescue  offers  of  tiie  efRdcy  of  mens  simple 
faith  m  the  power  of  God. 

One  of  the  six  is  a  part-time  minister. 
Asked  in  the  hospital  after  his  rescue  what 
his  thoughts  were  during  his  10  days  of  vir- 
tual entombment,  he  answered  that  he  knew 
in  Whom  he  trusted  and  that  he  had  decided 
to  leave  it  to  Him  to  work  it  out.  When  he 
emerged  from  the  shaft,  he  .said:  "I  made  a 
vow  all  six  of  us  would  be  out  here  to  thank 
the  Lord."  And  true  to  the  vow,  the  first 
action  of  all  six  was  to  pause  in  prayer  as 
they  were  brought  to  the  surface  Just  before 
daybreak. 

Of  course  there  will  be  the  cynics  and  the 
skeptics  who  will  profess  not  to  be  Impressed 
by  any  of  this.  But  the  rest  of  us — a  little 
tired,  perhaps,  and  certainly  frustrated  and 
perplexed  by  the  smart  catch-phrases  of  our 
age — can  share  in  the  awe  of  one  of  those 
six  burly  men  i  not  the  part-time  minister) 
who  cried  out:  "Who  said  miracles  don't  hap- 
pen? People  say  God  is  dead,  but  He's  alive 
and  here  with  us!" 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISI.^NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
executive  director  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee Against  Mental  Illness  starts 
praising  the  Soviet  sy.stem  of  psychia- 
try— beware? 

Could  it  be  that  the  reason  Russia 
has  so  many  successful  mental  rehabili- 
tations is  that  the  nonrecoverers  are 
last — either  in  Siberia  or  by  liquida- 
tion. 

No.  and  Gorman  cannot  say  one  way  or 
the  other  either. 

It  would  seem  American  psychiatrists 
should  have  at  least  one  defender  on  the 
National  Institute. 

I  include  an  Evening  Star  report  by 
Jvidith  Randal  for  May  18,  as  follows: 

Russians   Praised    in    Mental   Therapy 
I  By  Judith  Randal) 

Boston. — This  country  could  learn  much 
from  the  Soviet  Union  about  the  care  of  the 
mentally  and  emotionally  111, 

This  was  the  impression  left  by  a  series  of 
papers  given  here  yesterday  and  Thtirsday  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Psychi- 
atric Association.  The  speakers  were  part  of 
a  team  that  visited  Russian  mental  health 
facilities  last  spring. 

Mike  Gorman,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  against  Mental  Illness, 
said: 

"The  major  attraction  of  the  system  Is  that 
it  has  removed  the  economic  barrier  to  good 
psychiatric  care  for  all  its  people.  In  many 
ways,  this  is  the  most  shocking  failure  here 
in  America.  Under  a  predominantly  fee-for- 
servlce  system,  only  3  precent  of  our  people 
can  afford  psychiatric  care." 

Gorman  and  his  fellow  visitors  to  the 
Soviet  Union — most,  but  not  all  of  them 
psychiatrists — were  particularly  impressed 
by  the  high  doctor-patient  ratio,  the  variety 
of  facilities  available  and  the  continuity  of 
care  for  patients  ranging  from  small  children 
to  chronically  ill  or  emotionally  disturbed 
adults. 

"In  America,"  Gorman  said,  "the  child 
may  be  buffeted  about  between  a  pedia- 
trician, a  child  psychiatrist,  a  clinic  welfare 
agency  or  what-have-you  with  very  little  in 
the  way  of  mutual  consultation  and  medical 
follow-up.  The  Russian  system  is  impressive 
because  it  is  based  upon  Joint  pediatric  and 
psychiatric  responsibility  for  the  child." 

Mr.  Stanley  F.  Yolles.  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  said: 
"While  in  the  United  States  .  .  .  (home)  visits 
by  psychiatrists  are  .^itlll  In  the  stage  of  cre- 
ative Innovation,  the  typical  Russian  psy- 
chiatrist working  in  a  dispensary  makes  at 
least  20  such  visits  a  month." 

Alcoholism  is  viewed  as  a  major  problem 
by  the  Russians  and  they  are  tackling  it  in 
many  ways.  These  range  from  an  educational 
campaign  using  posters  and  films  to  indi- 
vidual and  group  therapy  and  drvigs. 

If  an  alcoholic  is  picked  up  on  the  streets 
by  the  police  in  Russia,  the  team  reported, 
he  is  taken  to  a  police  station,  but  is  not 
thrown  into  a  cell.  This  is  because  each  Jail 
Is  provided  with  a  special  sobering-up  unit 
equipped  with  beds  and  manned  by  a  doctor 
and  either  a  feldsher   (corpsman)   or  nurse. 

The  American  team  found  that  regulated 
pay  for  work  performed  is  one  of  the  main- 


stays of  psychiatric  therapy  whether  the  pa- 
tient is  alcoholic  or  otherwise  mentally  or 
emotionally  impaired. 

Those  who  are  day  patleiits  at  a  dispensary 
work  six  hours  there  The  more  severely  dis- 
abled work  at  home,  supplied  by  the  clinic 
with  the  necessary  raw  materials.  The  setting 
up  of  workshops  in  hospitals  and  dispensa- 
ries dates  back  more  than  40  years. 

Dr.  PhlUlp  Slrotkln  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health  reported  that:  "All 
employers  iire  required  to  take  back  mental 
patients  at  their  former  salary  and  (x:cupa- 
tlon  level,  if  adjudged  mentally  fit.  If  there 
is  some  impairment,"  he  said,  "the  employer 
is  asked  to  provide  a  suitable  Job,  on  a  full 
or  part-time  basis." 

In  addition,  there  are  said  to  be  special 
units  for  the  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped in  many  factories 

Tlie  Riisslans,  the  team  agreed,  credit  this 
paid  work  system  for  the  fact  that  only  10  to 
15  percent  of  their  mentally  disabled  people 
have  to  live  In  mental  institutions.  Gorman 
said. 


CONGRESSMAN  REPORTS  ON  INDI- 
ANA NINTH  DISTRICT  FARMERS' 
RESPONSE  TO  POLL 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  10,  1968 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently sent  to  rural  residents  in  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District  of  Indiana 
a  questionnaire  on  farm  issues. 

The  initial  results  of  that  poll  show 
that  farmers  are  greatly  concerned  about 
declining  profits  and  increased  costs,  but 
it  also  shows  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
on  how  to  remedy  the  situation. 

This  divergence  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  the  farmers  is  reflected  here  in  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  generalize 
about  the  farmer's  point  of  view  on  a 
given  farm  policy  question.  I  suppose  the 
results  really  show  that  the  Hoosier 
farmer  is  an  independent  fellow  who 
thinks  for  himself. 

Some  14.000  questionnaires  were 
mailed  to  Ninth  District  farmers.  A  tabu- 
lation was  made  on  the  first  529  returns. 

These  returns  showed: 

Farmers  about  divided  on  how  to  han- 
dle the  agricultural  imports.  Of  the  total, 
207  favored  reducing  import  quotas  to 
encourage  free  trade,  and  273  favored 
strengthening  import  quotas. 

A  majority  felt  that  a  fair  practice  act. 
protecting  farmers  from  retaliation  by 
processors  for  membership  in  bargaining 
groups  should  be  enacted. 

A  substantial  majority  favored  the 
creation  of  a  strategic  reserve,  insulated 
from  the  marketplace. 

Most  felt  the  current  feed  grain  poli- 
cies should  be  continued,  but  were  di- 
vided on  wheat  program  policies — 38.6 
perceiit  voting  to  abolish  it,  36.7  percent 
favoring  continuing  the  marketing  cer- 
tificates as  a  means  of  price  support,  and 
16.3  percent  wanting  to  continue  the 
program  with  either  increased  or  de- 
creased acreage  allotments. 

Most  felt  the  war  in  Vietnam  would 
be  the  most  important  issue  in  the  com- 


ing months.  Inflation  v.-as  the  second 
most-noted  concern,  and  in  order,  farm 
prices,  tax  increases,  farm  bargaining 
power,  and  import-export  policies  were 

cited.  , 

The  results  of  the  questionnaire  and 

the  percentage  of  the  total  vote  were  as 

follows : 

I    Farm    income   rose   from    1960   to   1966. 

then  declined  In  1967.  What  effect  did  present 

larm  programs  iiave? 

1.  Minimized  the  decline  In  1967  and  gen- 
erally aided  the  farmer's  income:  192  votes. 
or  36.7  percent. 

2.  Had  no  effect  on  farm  income:  58  votes, 
or  10.9  percent. 

3.  Contributed  to  the  market  decline  In 
1967  and  depressed  farm  income  even  more: 
245  votes,  or  46.2  i)ercent 

II.  Farm  jwlicy  in  the  future  should: 

1.  Abolish  irnmedlately  all  government 
supply  and  price  controls  on  all  commodi- 
ties: 58  votes,  or  10.9  percent. 

2.  Continue  the  present  policies:  138  votes. 
or  24  2  percent. 

3.  Make  more  use  of  direct  cash  payment 
plans  to  support  farm  income:  85  votes,  or 
16  percent. 

4  Slowly  remove  Government  controls  on 
a  commodity-by-commodity  basis  so  as  to 
gradually  returii  to  a  free  market  farm  econ- 
omy: 233  votes,  or  44  percent. 

III.  Do  you  favor  a  strategic  reserve  bill  to 
help  adjust  farm  supply  to  market  demand 
so  long  :.s  safeguards  are  incorporated  to  in- 
sulate the  sale  of  the  reserves  from  the 
domestic  markets? 

1.  Yes:  336  votes,  or  63.3  percent. 

2.  No:  154  votes,  or  29.1  percent. 

IV.  In  order  to  give  the  farmer  greater 
control  over  prices,  do  you  favor: 

1.  A  "fair  practice"  law  protecting  farmers 
frotn  retaliation  by  processors — such  as  being 
cut  off  from  contract  markets  for  joining  a 
bargaining  proup:  229  votes,  or  42.5  percent. 

2.  The  strensthening  and  extension  of 
marketing  orders  to  all  commodities:  64 
votes   or  12.1  percent. 

3.  The  creation  of  a  National  Farm  Labor 
Board  to  supervise  and  control  farmer-pro- 
cessor bargaining  on  a  nationwide  corrmiod- 
Ity-by-commodity  basis:  105  votes,  or  19.8 
percent. 

4.  No  labor  legislation  for  the  farmer  at 
all:  105  votes,  or  19.8  percent. 

V.  Department  of  .Agriculture  crop  and 
livestock  estimates  are: 

1.  Useful  in  aiding  the  farmer  In  market- 
ing his  products:   172  votes,  or  32.5  percent. 

2.  Inaccurate:  154  votes,  or  29  percent. 

3.  Should  be  abolished:  130  votes,  or  24.5 
percent. 

4.  No  opinion:  56  votes,  or  10.6  percent. 

VI.  In  order  to  maintain  and  Increase  farm 
Income  do  you  favor: 

1.  Gradually  reducing  all  Import  quotas 
to  encourage  free  trade  In  world  markets:  207 
votes,  or  39.1  percent. 

2.  Continuing  and  strengthening  current 
Import  quotas  on  meat,  dairy,  and  other 
products:  273  votes,  or  51.6  percent. 

VII.  With  respect  to  feed  grain  policies, 
do  you  favor: 

1.  Continuation  of  the  current  program: 
227  votes,  or  42.9  percent. 

2.  Abolishing  the  current  program:  172 
votes,  or  32.5  percent. 

3.  Continuing  only  the  acreage  diversion 
aspect  of  the  current  program:  108  votes,  or 
20.4  percent. 

VIII.  With  respect  to  the  wheat  program, 
do  you  favor: 

1.  Abolishing  the  current  program  alto- 
gether:  204  votes,  or  38.6  percent. 

2.  Increasing  the  wheat  acreage  allotment: 
29  votes,  or  5.5  percent. 

3.  Decreasing  the  wheat  Ewreage  allot- 
ment: 57  votes,  or  10.8  percent. 

4.  Continuing  the  marketing  certificates 
as  a  means  of  price  support:  194  votes,  or 
36.7  percent. 


IX.  Which  of  the  lollowing  Issues  will  be 
the  most  Important  to  you  in  the  following 
months?  (List  choices  1  and  2.) 

1.  Inflation:  209  votes,  or  39.5  percent. 

2.  The  war  in  Vietnam:  323  votes,  or  61 
percent. 

3.  Farm  bargaining  power  legislation:  66 
votes,  or  12.5  percent. 

4.  Import-export  policy:  28  votes,  or  3.4 
percent. 

5.  Farm  prices:  207  votes,  or  39.1  percent. 

6.  Tax  increase:   108  votes,  or  20.4  percent. 

7.  Other:  6  votes,  or  1.1  percent. 


CAL  POLY  IN  GUATEMALA 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF  c.^LrFonNI.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

M07iday.  June  10.  1968 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Polytechnic  College,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Calif.,  is  providing  technical 
assistance  to  the  agricultural-vocational 
school  at  Barcenas,  Guatemala,  under 
an  AID  contract. 

The  Barcenas  school  provides  most  of 
the  middle-level  agricultural  technicians 
to  the  Government  of  Guatemala  and 
private  agricultural  activities.  The  cur- 
riculum and  administrative  procedures 
have  recently  been  improved  by  its  di- 
rector. School  enrollment  has  been  in- 
creased from  140  to  250. 

In  February  of  this  year,  a  group  of 
California  Farm  Bureau  personnel  un- 
dertook a  farmer-to-farmer  tour  of  Cen- 
tral America.  This  group  visited  the 
Barcenas  .school  and  evaluated  its  per- 
formance on  the  basis  of  their  visit. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  a 
number  of  excerpts  from  letters  from  the 
tour  group  discussing  the  work  of  the 
school  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  is  a  ver>'  productive  and 
beneficial  AID  contract. 
The  excerpts  follow: 
I  feel  that  the  .staff  of  the  school  were  very 
sincere  and  very  enthusiastic.  .  .  .  The  stu- 
dents seemed  to  be  very  interested  in  what 
they  were  doing  and  had  a  high  morale.  .  .  . 
The  operation  seemed  to  be  efficient  and 
well-run.  .1  enjoyed  my  visit  and  all  my 
impressions  were  favorable. 

The  visit  to  Barcena  was  a  highlight  of 
the  tour.  .  .  .  Very  definitely  a  fine  program. 
...  I  would  hope  it  could  even  be  aug- 
mented. 

Our  opinion  of  the  Barcena  School  In  Gua- 
temala  has   to   be   based   on  what   met  the 
eye  and  ear  since  we  had  no  advance  brief- 
ing on  the  school.  Mr.  Atlee  and  his  team 
from   San  Luis  seemed  a  very   enthusiastic 
and  dedicated  group.  From  the  pictures  and 
slides  they  showed  us  we  felt  that  the  tax- 
payer   was    probably    getting    more    for    his 
money   in    this    project   than   any    we   have 
seen  "land   we   have  seen   AID   programs   In 
many  other  countries  i   and  this  was  far  su- 
perior. .  .  .  The  training  seemed  to  be  avail- 
able to  all  levels  of  society,  requirements  In- 
cluded aptitude  as  well  as  attitude.  It  seemed 
to  be  more  at  the  grass-roots  level  and  would 
make  a  better  living  for  greater  numbers  of 
people.  There  were  500  applicants,  of  which 
125  were  accepted  m  the  class  for  next  year. 
California  State  Polytechnic  College  is 
to  be  commended  for  their  effort  In  estabUsh- 
ing    this    program.    On    the    return    of    this 
team  to  San  Luis,  In  our  opinion,  this  pro- 
gram should  be  carefully  studied  and  evalu- 
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.ited  so  that  It  may  possibly  replace  some  of 
the  AID  programs  now  m  progress. 

As  our  visit  to  the  Barcena  School  in 
Guatemala  was  quite  brief,  only  a  couple 
of  hours  at  most,  it  Is  difficult  to  know  just 
what  Is  being  accomplished.  .  However, 
we  saw  students  working  on  and  repairing 
different  kinds  of  farm  machinery,  sh  lUng 
corn  with  a  tractor  powered  shcUer  and  do- 
ing other  farm  work.  They  were  learning 
sanliarv  dairying  in  a  clean  barn,  and  also 
hog  raising  under  modern  methods  .  .  Oiu- 
reaction  was  that  they  were  taking  care  of 
quite  a  large  number  of  students  with  a 
minimum  of  expense. 

I   am    not   qualified    to   give    a    .scientific 
opinion  but  I  will  make  some  favorable  com- 
ments We  were  told  that  there  were  300  agri- 
cultural students  and  that  they  work  on  the 
larm  from  6:30  a.m.  to  UMQ  am    and  have 
classes  in  the  afternoon.  The  Director  taid 
ihat  they  hoped  to  soon  have  the  school  pro- 
vide the  equivalent  to  a  junior  college  educa- 
tion The  Director  seemed  enthusia.sllc 
and  very  hopeful  that  they  .  nuld  continue 
to  progress.  We  saw  the  horses,  cattle,  pigs, 
coffee,  citrus,  etc.   I  think  the  principle  <.f 
having  the  students  put  in  a  half  day's  work 
IS   very   good.    Besides,   I   believe   that  It    Is 
especially  important  in  Latin  America  that 
people  being  educated  learn  that  they  don't 
lose  face  bv  using  their  hands.  I  believe  that 
assistance  in  agriculture  slven  to  any  under- 
developed country  Is  most  advisable  and  will 
do  the  most  good  lor  all  the  people  in  the 
country   ...  We  appreciated  our  visit  to  the 
Barcena  School  and  our  hotpitable  reception 
as  well  as  the  musical  program  of  their  newly 
formed  marimba  band. 

Then  the  next  day  when  we  visited  Barcena 
School  we  were  surprised  at  the  work 
there  We  feel  thcv  are  really  doing  a 

fine  job.  When  a  native  can  come  to  school 
and  learn  to  farm  a  better  and  more  profit- 
able way  and  even  living  with  other  people 
helps  him  In  finding  other  ways  of  doing  his 
work.  .  .  The  food  and  kitchens,  the  laundry 
projects  and  dormitories  were  well  kept. 
The  efforts  the  field  workers  are  doing  as 
far  as  insect  and  pest  controls  were  worth 
so  much. 


We  were  greeted  at  the  airport  by  nn  AID 

man  and  invited  to  Mr.  Pfeisters  home  il 
hope  this  is  right).  We  had  a  lovely  buffet 
supper  and  enjoyed  talking  with  the  people 
involved,  two  of  whom  ::new  our  son  at  Cal 
Poly  Pomona.  We  felt  their  enthusiam  for 
their  work  and  the  country  and  were 
graciously  treated  during  our  tour  of  Barcena 
School.  .  .  .  When  we  left  to  go  into  the  High- 
lands I  started  questioning  our  driver  about 
how  Guatemalans  felt  about  having  us  there. 
He  was  a  man  of  above  average  intelligence 
and  education  and  we  telt  his  opinion  was 
worthwhile  His  answer  was.  We  like  having 
them  Our  people  want  to  learn  and  when  we 
are  shown  better  ways  of  doing  things  we  will 

use  It.' We  left  feeling  this  was  one  place 

foreign  aid  was  well  spent,  particularly  if 
they  do  as  they  said  they  would— withdraw 
and  turn  the  program  over  to  Guatemala 
when  they  are  educated  to  the  point  of  being 
able  to  handle  It. 

We  think  vou  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
one  of  the  highlights  of  our  recent  Farmer- 
to-Farmer  trip  to  Central  America  was  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  visit  to  the  Barcena  Agri- 
cultural School.  ...  The  AID  people  from 
California  State  Polytechnic  College  were 
most  courteous  and  instructive  in  showing 
the  facilities  of  the  school,  and  in  acquaint- 
ing our  traveling  group  with  the  students 
and  their  work.  .  .  The  instructors  and  ad- 
ministrators seem  jvstifiably  proud  of  what 
is  being  accomplished,  and  our  appraisal 
of  their  work  Is  that  it  constitutes  an  excel- 
lent and  useful  service  In  helping   Guate- 
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mala  stabilize  Its  economy.  .  .  .  We  felt  that 
more  people  should  know  about  the  project 
and  Its  accomplishments,  and  that  more  In- 
formation about  Barcena  be  available  to  our 
farmers  of  the  United  States;  the  result  could 
be  wider  Interest  and  support.  .  .  Mr. 
Charles  Atlee  and  Mr.  Kermlt  Adams  were 
very  helpful  In  acquainting  our  group  with  a 
fascinating  example  of  International  coopera- 
tion. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

GOLD  AND  REVOLUTION 


June  11,  1968 


CONSOLIDATED  SUPPORT  SERVICES 
FOR  FEDERAL  AGENCY  OFFICES 
IN  THE  CLEVELAND,  OHIO.  AREA 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  10.  1968 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  April 
of  this  year,  a  newly  consolidated  du- 
plicating and  printing  support  ofBce  was 
opened  in  tile  new  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing, Cleveland.  Ohio.  It  is  an  example  of 
the  efforts  expended  by  the  responsible 
military  and  civilian  members  of  our 
Government  departments  and  offices  to 
combine  their  comjnon  support  services 
and  resources  wherever  practical. 

The  new  centralized  service  is  man- 
aged by  the  Navy  Publications  and  Print- 
ing Service  and  is  a  branch  of  the  Navy 
Publications  and  Printing  Service  Office, 
Fourth  Naval  District.  The  new  office  will 
provide  both  rapid-delivery  duplicating 
and  printing  services  and  professional 
publication  and  printing  management 
assistance  to  Federal  agency  offices  in 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  area. 

Consolidation  of  the  duplicating  facili- 
ties located  in  various  Federal  agency  of- 
fices m  the  Cleveland  area  was  recom- 
mended by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration and  vas  based  on  a  feasibilty 
study  which  was  made  prior  to  opening 
the  new  Federal  Office  Building.  The 
Navy  Publications  and  Printing  Service 
branch  office.  Cleveland,  the  largest  op- 
erating office  proposed  for  the  area  con- 
solidation, was  authorized  to  operate  as 
the  centralized  service  area  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing.  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  GSA  study, 
the  centralized  location  and  manage- 
ment of  the  duplicating  and  printing 
resources  of  Federal  offices  which  have 
located  in  the  new  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing will  result  in  a  net  requirement  for 
less  equipment  and  manpower.  The  will- 
ing acceptance  of  recommendations  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  offices  involved  in 
effecting  consolidation  are  commendable. 

On  April  5,  1968.  I  attended  the  formal 
opening  of  this  centralized  facility  as  the 
guest  of  Mr.  Burton  C.  Haueter.  Director 
of  the  Fourth  Naval  District  Publica- 
tions and  Printing  Service  Office,  Phila- 
delphia. The  branch  office  was  officially 
opened  with  a  ribbon-cutting  by  Mr.  Paul 
C.  Beach,  assistant  staff  director  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  and  Mr. 
A.  N.  Spence,  director  of  the  Navy  Pub- 
lications and  Printing  Service.  Washing- 
tion,  D.C.  An  open  house  reception  was 
held  for  the  heads  of  Federal  agency 
offices  in  the  Cleveland  area.  It  was  in- 
deed gratifying  to  witness  the  com- 
munal spirit  and  interest  of  those 
attending. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  10,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  gold,  or  the 
lack  of  it  or  possession  of  too  much  of  it. 
seems  to  attract  revolution. 

In  my  remarks.  Congressional  Record, 
May  28,  1968,  page  E4729.  I  raised  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  French  insur- 
rection might  be  because  of  De  Gaulle's 
refusal  or  failure  to  surrender  the  French 
s,'old  to  the  international  bankers. 

An  interesting  report  by  Norman  Mac- 
Rae  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Star  for 
June  9.  which  follows: 

French  Troubles  May  Help  Unfted  States 

To  Hold  Gold  Price 

(By  Norman  MacRae) 

The  troubles  in  Prance  could  have  a  gllted 
lining  for  the  United  States:  they  may  be  an 
actual  support  to  US.  policy  of  keeping  the 
dollar  price  of  gold  down.  Paradoxically,  the 
eventual  beneficiaries  of  the  Paris  riots  could 
be  the  dollar  exchange  system  and  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund. 

The  story  of  the  battle  over  gold  has  been 
dramatic  and  probably  the  one  that  Is  least 
understood  in  the  US.;  largely  because  the 
gap  between  the  US.  authorities  and  their 
European  allies  has  been  unprecedentedly 
wide. 

At  that  famous  meeting  of  central  bank- 
ers In  Washington  on  March  17,  the  U.S. 
really  did  believe  that  it  could  organize  a 
system  whereby  (a)  the  major  central  banks 
of  the  world  (other  than  the  non-attending 
Bank  of  Prance)  could  refuse  to  buy  any 
more  gold  for  their  reserves:  (b)  South  Af- 
rica therefore  could  not  sell  its  newly- 
mined  gold  to  central  banks,  and  would 
have  to  sell  it  on  the  free  market;  ic)  the 
free  market  price  of  gold  could  therefore 
actually  fall  below  the  official  price  of  $35 
an  ounce,  thus  hitting  speculators  upon  the 
head. 

TRICKY    WORDING 

When  European  central  bankers  returned 
from  this  meeting,  they  were  in  a  state  of 
embarrassment.  The  U.S.  had  wanted  the 
communique  to  say  that  central  banks 
would  not  buy  any  more  gold  from  the 
market.  Instead  the  communique  said  mere- 
ly that  "they  no  longer  feel  it  necessary  to 
buy  gold  from  the  market". 

The  reasons  for  this  ambiguous  wording 
were  that  (a)  some  central  banks,  especial- 
ly the  Swiss  one,  felt  that  they  were  legally 
obliged  to  buy  any  gold  offered  to  them  at 
.§35  an  ounce:  ib)  other  central  banks,  even 
if  not  under  legal  obligations,  fully  intended 
to  buy  some  new  gold  too  However,  the  lat- 
ter agreed  sub  rosa  to  buy  any  gold  re- 
quired from  America  at  $35  an  ounce.  Eu- 
rope believed  that  South  Africa  would  not 
need  to  sell  gold  anyway,  because  its  bal- 
ance of  payments  was  likely  to  be  thrust 
into  surplus  by  a  huge  inflow  of  capital 
I  helped  by  the  fact  that  most  people  out- 
side the  U.S.  thought  that  there  was  a  real 
chance  of  the  gold  price  going  up  I. 

If  central  banks  bought  from  the  U.S.  in- 
stead of  South  Africa,  the  U.S.  gold  reserve 
T^-ould  fall.  Immediately  after  March  17. 
there  was  an  expectation  among  European 
central  bankers  that  this  could  happen  to 
a  serious  extent.  If  it  did.  their  bet  was  that 
the  US.  would  meet  the  situation  by  "de- 
monetising" gold;  1  e.  by  stopping  U.S. 
sales  and  purchases  of  monetary  gold,  and 
cutting  the  dollar's  link  with  the  metal  al- 
together. 

CHANGES    POSSIBLE 

All  the  way  through  from  late  March  to 
early  May  the  financial  authorities  of  Eu- 


rope, apparently  with  blithe  unconcern 
from  the  financial  authorities  of  the  US 
therefore  awaited  what  could  become  a  dra- 
matic change  in  world  currently  arrange- 
ments. It  was  virtually  decided  in  Europe 
that  the  results  of  any  American  "demon- 
stration" would  be  that  (at  the  coun- 
tries of  the  European  common  market  would 
stick  to  gold:  so  that  (b)  the  dollar— to 
which  the  British  Gkjvernment  decided. 
more  or  less  formally.  In  this  eventuality  to 
tie  sterling— would  float  down  in  value 
against  both  gold  and  continental  European 
currencies 

The  common  market  countries  would  have 
stuck  to  gold  up  to  early  May  because  Gaul- 
list  France  although  it  could  least  well  afford 
economically  to  see  its  currency  upvalue 
against  the  dollar  and  sterling,  was  deter- 
mined politically  to  follow  an  antl-.'^merlcan 
line;  while  Germany,  which  could  better  af- 
ford to  see  its  currency  upvalue  against  the 
dollar  and  sterling,  would  have  been  less 
happy  politically  to  annoy  the  US.,  but  had 
semi-decided  in  semi-secret  that  it  must 
stick  by  France  in  the  end. 

Now.  however,  no  French  government 
could  think  of  affording  a  gradual  upvaluing 
of  the  franc  against  Sterling  and  the  dollar. 
Instead.  France  is  having  to  fight  hard,  with 
all  sorts  of  controls  on  capital  outflow, 
against  a  devaluation  of  the  franc.  This  pre- 
sumption is  therefore  that  any  American 
demonetisation  of  gold  would  now  be  fol- 
lowed by  European  demonetisation,  so  that 
the  gold  price  then  really  could  fall  tempo- 
rarily below  $35  an  ounce. 

TWO    VITAL    POINTS 

But  this  fall  below  $35  is  another  thing 
that  France,  which  may  have  to  sell  S500 
million  from  Its  $5  billion  holdings  of  gold 
during  1968  unless  it  borrows  heavily  from 
the  IMF.  could  not  afford  either.  So  it  seems 
likely  that  any  reasonable  French  govern- 
ment which  enierges  from  the  present  deba- 
cle— whether  a  Gaullist  one  or  a  lefter  wing 
one — will  not  want  to  attack  the  dollar  prire 
of  gold  any  more. 

These  assumptions  of  an  American  victory 
in  keeping  down  the  gold  price  could  still  be 
totally  destroyed  If  the  sheer  weight  of  pri- 
vate speculative  pressure^the  rush  to  get 
out  of  paper  money  after  France's  crisis — 
crushed   the  calculations  of  governments. 

But  two  points  are  worth  reporting.  First. 
some  considerable  private  holders  of  gold 
have  tentatively  lowered  the  reserve  price 
at  which  their  agents  are  ordered  to  sell 
stocks  on  the  market;  because  of  considera- 
tions akin  to  those  expressed  in  this  article 

Secondly,  South  Africa  is  thinking  of  sell- 
ing gold  again  on  the  free  market,  thus  pre- 
sumably bringing  down  the  price.  Although 
South  .'Africa's  balance  of  payments  has 
soared  into  surplus  with  a  huge  capital  In- 
flow— here  the  European  prognosticators. 
not  the  United  States  ones,  have  proved 
right — some  advisers  in  Pretoria  are  seriously 
worried  that  they  may  now  have  lost  u 
golden  ally  In  a  powerful  President  de 
Gaulle.  They  therefore  say  that  it  would 
be  better  to  use  their  present  balance  of  pay- 
ments strength  to  remove  restrictions 
on  capital  exports,  even  if  they  have  to  sell 
some  newly-mined  gold  to  pay  for  this. 


June  11,  1968 


POULTRY   INSPECTION   BILL 


HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Monday.  June  10.  1968 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
sidering H.R.  16363,  the  poultry  inspec- 
tion bill,  reported  to  us  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  exemption  provisions  of  sub- 


section 15(c)(1)  are  so  broad  in  scope 
that  the  total  consumer  protection  in- 
tent of  this  bill  will  be  substantially 
impaired. 

As  reported,  this  subsection  would 
exempt  poultry  producers  selling  off 
farms,  and  slaughterers  and  processors 
doing  less  than  $15,000  volume  per  year 
from  all  provisions  of  the  poultry  inspec- 
tion bill.  Enactment  of  this  provision,  as 
it  now  stands,  will  seriously  interfere 
with  the  administration  of  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act,  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  attempts  to 
assure  the  safety  and  wholesomeness  of 
the  Nation's  poultry  supply. 

The  absence  of  authority  to  require 
recordkeeping,  the  lack  of  access  to  'i-ec- 
ords,  and  the  lack  of  prescribed  sanitary 
requirements  for  exempted  operations 
would  make  it  impossible  to  enforce  the 
conditions  of  exemption  that  no  un- 
wholesome products  be  distributed  and 
that  substantial  amounts  of  dirty  and 
diseased  poultry  not  be  diverted  through 
exempted  slaughterers  and  processors 
into  consumer  food  supply  channels. 

The  exemption  provisions  would  apply 
to  poultry  producers  or  processors  but 
not  to  the  products  they  produce  or  to 
third  parties  handling  these  products. 
This  raises  a  serious  question  with  re- 
spect to  the  availability  of  detention  au- 
thority for  misbranded  products  and  the 
applicability  of  the  poultry  inspection 
law  to  the  third  party  handling  such 
products. 

Producers  and  processors,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  they  come  within  the 
limits  of  the  exemption,  would  have  to 
maintain  cumulative  records  of  their 
sales  and  their  wholesale  value.  This 
could  present  a  substantial  burden  to 
some  operators. 

This  problem  would  be  further  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  those  exempted 
from  all  provisions  of  the  inspection  law 
would  not  be  required  to  keep  records  in 
the  first  place. 

There  is  a  definite  need  for  exemptions 
for  certain  small  operators  in  situations 
where  it  would  be  very  costly  to  provide 
continuous  inspection  service.  But  such 
exemptions  can,  and  should  be,  provided 
without  impairing  protection  to  the  con- 
sumer and  the  efficient  administration 
of  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act. 


COMPENSATION  INCREASE  FOR 
VETERANS 
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fits  at  a  level  which  reflects  the  in- 
creases in  oost  of  living  in  America.  In 
addition.  I  strongly  support  the  provi- 
sion to  incresuse  further  the  compensa- 
tion rate  for  those  veterans  who  are  to- 
tally disabled  as  a  result  of  their  service 
to  our  countr>\ 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  this 
legislative  proposal  is  warranted,  and  its 
provisions  are  based  uixin  a  social  sci- 
ence type  survey  of  the  veterans  them- 
selves and  their  needs  today.  As  a  result 
of  this  study  by  Presidential  commis- 
sion. Congress  has  been  able  to  pass  a 
bill  responsive  to  the  known  needs  of 
the  veterans.  I  firmly  believe  that  this 
is  an  excellent  legislative  tecl-mique,  and 
I  am  glad  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

Congre.ss  has  i^rovided  for  an  increa.se 
of  $100  per  month  in  the  basic  compen- 
sation rate  payable  to  the  service-con- 
nected totally  disabled  veteran.  The  sur- 
vey indicated  that  the  average  totally 
disabled  veteran  was  unable  to  perform 
any  type  of  gainful  work  and  rehed  ujwn 
his  compensation  almost  exclusively  for 
his  support.  In  order  that  the  comix^n- 
sation  level  more  closely  approximates 
their  loss  in  earnings  resulting  from 
totally  disabling  injuries.  Congres";  has 
substantially  increased  the  payment  rate 
to  these  veterans. 

Cost  of  living  increases  are  provided  to 
all  partially  disabled  veterans  by  this  bill 
as  well.  Since  the  last  change  in  com- 
pen-sation  rates  in  December  1965.  the 
cost  of  living  in  America  has  ri.sen  by 
6,5  percent  according  to  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  These  increases  are  essen- 
tial to  avoid  tying  veterans  to  a  fixed 
dollar  amount  which  has  an  ever- 
decreasing  buying  power. 

In  the  bill.  Congre.ss  has  authorized 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
furnish  an  invalid  lift,  or  any  type  of 
therapeutic  or  rehabilitative  device  as 
well  as  other  medical  equipment  and 
supplies,  if  medically  indicated  to  cer- 
tain veterans  receiving  compensation  or 
pensions  under  the  current  law. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  bill  well 
deser\-es  the  strong  support  which  Con- 
gress has  given  it  and  our  good  veterans, 
and  I  am  glad  to  be  a  part  of  the  vet- 
eran's team. 


REPORT  TO  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  6.  1968.  Congress  over- 
whelmingly endorsed  an  increase  in  vet- 
erans' disability  compensation  by  pass- 
ing H.R.  16027.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
part  of  the  team  that  has  regularly 
voted  to  increase  payments  to  those  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  families  who 
have  given  so  much  for  our  good  coim- 
try. 

I  believe  that  the  improvements  em- 
bodied In  H.R.  16027  are  essential  to 
maintain  well-deserved  veterans'  bene- 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF    WI.SCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1968 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  the  following  report  to 

my  constituents: 

Memo 

Murder  .  .  .  Last  week  the  nation  mourned 
the  death  of  another  national  leader  bru- 
tally murdered  at  the  height  of  his  career. 
Sen!  Robert  F,  Kennedy,  strong  contender  for 
presidential  nomination  was  cut  down  by  an 
assassin's  bullet — bringing  grief  once  again 
to  a  family  forced  to  relive  the  nightmare  of 
sudden,  violent  death  in  its  midst  and  de- 
spair to  the  millions  who  believed  in  him  as  a 
political  leader.  It  was  a  week  in  which 
others,  too.  mourned  for  their  loved  ones — 
Thomas  Williams  of  'Washington,  a  promising 
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Negro  high  school  student  shot  to  death 
senselessly  by  a  wild-eyed  assailant;  William 
King  of  Orlando,  Florida,  and  Thadeus  Les- 
nlck  of  Fishtail.  Montana,  two  young  Marine 
officers,  shot  and  killed  in  a  Washington 
hamburger  shop  by  three  hoodlums  A  Wash- 
ington paper  echoed  the  question  In  almost 
everyones  mind.  "Has  the  world  gone  mad?" 
MiNORfTY  .  .  ,  The  country  has  not  gone 
mad.  much  as  these  blows  to  sanity  would 
argue  otherwise.  It  is  still  composed  of  a 
vast,  overwhelming  majority  of  peaceful,  law- 
abiding,  decent  people  of  every  race  and 
creed.  It  Is  also  true,  however,  that  a  lawless 
minority  Is  growing  more  numerous  and 
bolder  in  a  general  atmosphere  of  permissive- 
ness. Mass  lawbreaklng — riots  in  the  streets 
and  violence  in  the  vinlversltles — is  one  side 
of  the  coin.  Individual  crime,  including  as- 
sassination— IS  Its  ugliest  manifestation. 

Crime  .  .  The  crime  Iigures  are  truly 
frightening.  Between  1960  and  1967,  accord- 
ing to  FBI  figures  murder  Increased  35',  ; 
rape.  63'; ;  robbery.  86';  :  aggravated  assault. 
64':  :  burglary.  79';  ;  larceny,  79'>  and  auto 
theft,  100'", .  in  those  seven  years,  our  popu- 
lation has  increased  10',  ;  crime  has  in- 
creased 88' ;  .  There  is  a  murder  in  the  United 
States  every  48  minutes. 

Federal  Law  ,  .  Certainly.  wherever 
needed,  federal  laws  must  be  strengthened  or 
revised.  Last  week.  I  voted  \^'lth  the  majority 
of  the  House  to  send  an  omnib\is  crime  bill 
to  the  President  It  establishes  some  controls 
over  gun  sales;  tries  to  correct  the  worst  re- 
sults of  some  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions; sets  up  wire-tapping  rules  and  proce- 
dures and  provides  funds  to  aid  and 
strengthen  l(x:al  law  enforcement  agencies. 
The  legislation  will  help  in  the  fight  against 
crime,  but  let  no  one  be  misled.  The  basic 
answer  to  crime  does  not  lie  in  new  federal 
laws. 

Home  .  .  Any  lasting  solution  depends 
basically  upon  the  single,  solitary,  individual 
citizen.  His  willingness  to  obey  the  law;  his 
acceptance  of  his  responsibility  to  teach  his 
children  that  their  freedom  depends  on  their 
willingness  to  live  under  the  law;  his  courage 
in  reporting  violations  and  coming  to  the  aid 
of  others;  his  participation  in  elections  imd 
In  government;  his  endeavors  to  make  sure 
his  community  has  the  best  possible  police 
protection;  his  concern  for  his  fellow  man 
;tnd  his  efforts  to  help  solve  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  In  his  community— this  is 
the  basic  answer  to  the  growing  rate  of 
crime.  Crime  cannot  be  stopped  from  Wash- 
ington. It  cannot  be  stopped  with  words.  It 
can  only  be  stopped — by  action  on  the  part 
of  all  Americans — where  it  takes  place,  in 
the  thousands  of  local  Jurisdictions  through- 
out America 

Memo  Note  .  .  .  Our  mailing  list  Is  in  the 
process  of  being  corrected  and,  if  you  re- 
ceive duplicate  copies  of  MEMO  for  a  week  or 
two.  please  bear  with  us.  Also,  we  will  appre- 
ciate your  prompt  notification  whenever  any 
change  takes  place  in  your  address. 


CBS  "HLTNGER  IN  AMERICA"  PRO- 
GRAM IS  FILLED  WITH  COLOSSAL 
DISTORTIONS 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1968 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  popu- 
lar to  be  concerned  about  the  plight  of 
poor  people  and  to  be  against  hunger  just 
as  it  is  popular  to  be  opposed  to  sin  and 
to  be  in  favor  of  motherhood.  Every 
right-thinking  American  wants  to  help 
the  poor,  particularly  those  who  because 
of  conditions  beyond  their  control  are 
unable  to  help  themselves. 
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Playing  upon  the  emotions  of  those 
who  are  concerned  for  the  unfortunate, 
there  has  arisen  in  this  country  what  is 
known  as  a  'poverty  cult."  Their  chief 
objective  Is  more  welfare  and  in  order  to 
advance  that  objective  they  exaggerate 
hunger,  pinpoint  isolated  instances  of 
malnutrition,  and  discount  the  magni- 
tude and  effectiveness  of  private  charity 
and  public  assistsmce. 

We  see  many  evidences  of  this  orga- 
nized movement.  The  Poor  People's 
March  on  Washington  is  a  good  example. 
Composed  largely  of  well  fed.  able  bodied 
men  who  should  be  at  home  working,  the 
group  is  spending  weeks  of  idleness  in 
Washington  agitating  and  demanding 
more  welfare. 

'HTTNCER,    U  S  A  " 

Here  is  another  example:  On  April  22 
a  private  group  from  Walter  Reuther's 
United  Auto  Workers,  knovm  as  the  •Cit- 
izens' Board  of  Inquiry  Into  Hunger  and 
MalnutrttlDn  in  the  United  States,"  re- 
leased a  miding  of  widespread  poverty 
and  inadequate  nutrition.  It  was  soon 
proven  to  be  a  conglomeration  of  uncon- 
firmed and  utterly  misleading  claims  and 
distortions. 

Entitled  "Hunger,  U.S  A.,"  the  much 
ballyhooed  report  listed  256  counties  in 
20  States  as  "himger  areas"  involving 
"desperate  situations." 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Mr.  Poage  contacted 
every  county  health  officer  in  the  256 
counties  and  requested  the  facts.  With 
hardly  a  sinele  exception,  every  official 
who  answered  reported  they  were  aware 
of  no  evidence  of  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition in  their  respective  counties,  ex- 
cept for  malnutrition  caused  by  im- 
proper choice  of  foods. 

In  other  words,  the  known  facts  serve 
to  brand  the  substance  of  the  report  as 
largely  unfoimded  and  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  deceive  the  American  people. 
It  lends  itself  to  the  grand  design  of  the 
poverty  cult. 

"HTTNGER  IX   AMERICA" 

Then  came  the  CBS  program  entitled 
"Himger  in  America."  It  was  preceded  by 
the  Public  Broadcast  Laboratory's 
"Himger — American  Style."  It  is  of  in- 
terest to  note  the  similarity  of  the  titles 
of  these  reports:  "Hunger— American 
Style."  "Hunger.  U.S.A.."  and  "Hunger 
In  America."  Each  follows  the  same  prop- 
aganda line,  and  the  implications  in  each 
have  been  thoroughly  refuted.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  each  pre- 
sented a  dehberately  misleading  picture 
of  the  extent  and  severity  of  hunger  in 
America. 

The  CBS  program  was  branded  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman 
as  "a  travesty,"  and  he  spoke  of  "inten- 
tional distortions,"  and  "superficialities," 
misinterpretations  and  mistakes  of  fact" 
in  the  contents  of  both  broadcasts. 

Mr.  Freeman  asked  CBS  for  equal  time 
to  tell  the  American  people  the  facts.  Up 
to  this  time  his  request  has  not  been 
granted. 

A  TALSE  IMPRESSION  CONCERNING  SAN  ANTONIO 

Among  other  misrepresentations.  CBS 
focused  attention  on  an  alleged  instance 
of  a  dying  child  in  San  Antonio,  and  left 
the  impression  that  the  death  of  the 
child  was  in  some  way  related  to  the 
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Government's  failure  to  provide  needed 
sustenance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  left  an  unfair  and 
false  impression  of  conditions  among  the 
low-income  people  in  San  Antonio  by 
exaggerating  the  prevalence  of  such 
conditions  there.  In  a  sense,  it  amounted 
to  a  gratuitous  insult  to  the  people  who 
live  there  by  leaving  false  impression 
they  are  neglectful  of  the  needy — and  I 
resent  it. 

If  one  searches  long  enough  there  can, 
of  course,  be  found  instances  of  malnu- 
trition in  almost  any  community,  usually 
due  to  faulty  diets.  Knowledgeable  peo- 
ple insist  this  is  often  due  to  a  prefer- 
ence in  the  choice  of  foods  rather  than 
to  the  absence  of  more  nutritious 
varieties. 

Not  long  ago  a  nationally  known  au- 
thority. John  B.  Parrish.  professor  of 
economics.  University  of  Illinois,  follow- 
ing a  study  of  the  facts  concluded  that 
96  percent  of  all  American  families  have 
an  adequate  intake  of  nutrients.  In  1920 
he  said  only  50  percent  were  so  fortu- 
nate. So  far  as  I  know  no  one  in  author- 
ity has  disputed  the  correctness  of  those 
figures. 

The  CBS  show  even  suggested  that  too 
much  money  was  spent  by  Bexar  County 
on  HemisFair — money  the  network  im- 
plied could  have  been  more  properly 
used  in  San  Antonio  to  feed  hungry 
people.  This  implication  is  ridiculous  and 
completely  out  of  place.  The  same  could 
be  said,  with  equal  logic,  with  regard  to 
every  public  improvement  in  eveiT  com- 
munity in  America. 

The  fact  is  that  HemisFair.  a  truly 
great  exposition,  has  generated  employ- 
ment for  thousands.  Every  strata  of  so- 
ciety benefits  very  directly  from  such 
projects.  It  ill-becomes  CBS  to  insinuate 
otherwise. 

Other  implications  relating  to  poverty 
and  starvation  featured  on  the  CBS  pro- 
gram have  been  proven  to  be  equally  as 
false  and  misleading.  Both  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  have 
naUed  that  down. 

Indeed  it  would  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest for  each  of  these  reports,  includ- 
ing the  CBS  program,  to  be  thoroughly 
investigated  in  order  to  develop  the  true 
facts  and  also  expose  the  motivations  of 
those  involved. 

Whether  a  coincidence  or  otherwise, 
each  of  these  projects  and  programs  helps 
stir  up  more  interest  in  welfare,  and  the 
poverty  cult  is  the  beneficiary.  These 
welfare  crusaders  are  now  organized. 
Known  as  the  National  Welfare  Rights 
Movement,  it  is  designed  to  put  the  pres- 
sure on  Congress  to  dish  out  more  wel- 
fare benefits.  This  well  financed  outfit, 
headed  by  Dr.  George  A.  Wiley,  a  former 
Syracuse  University  professor,  has  been 
mixed  up  with  the  Poor  People's  March. 
Last  year  they  held  a  nationsd  conven- 
tion in  Washington. 

JOBS.    POVERTY,    AND    MORE    WEUARE 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  strange  paradox  exists 
in  America  today.  An  editorial  writer 
speaks  of  the  emphasis  on  poverty, 
"ghettos"  and  jobless  people,  and  then 
points  out  that  there  are  at  present 
probably  more  jobs  available  In  this 
country  that  remain  unfilled  than  ever 
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before  in  our  history— and  he  proceeds 
to  document  that  fact. 

The  Federal  Government  spends  iiun- 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  provide 
training  for  unemployed  people  in  order 
that  they  may  qualify  for  available 
work.  This  service  is  available  to  all  who 
really  want  to  work. 

In  addition,  the  Congress  has  for 
years  been  extremely  generous  in  pro- 
viding for  the  unfortunate.  But  the 
poverty  cult  is  never  satisfied.  Today 
about  36 '2  million  Americans — nearly 
one  out  of  five — share  in  some  manner 
in  one  of  the  many  Government  pro- 
grams of  food  distribution.  During  the 
current  fiscal  year  the  USDA  is  due  to 
distribute  over  a  billion  pounds  of  food 
to  needy  people. 

Disturbing  reports  are  coming  in 
some  instances  this  generosity  has  en- 
couraged able-bodied  recipients  to 
avoid  work.  Easy-to-get  welfare  checks 
can  be  a  terrible  disservice  to  these 
people.  Unfortunately,  there  are  those 
who  would  prefer  a  handout  to  a  job.  Too 
many  are  prone  to  look  upon  the  right  to 
be  paid  for  idleness  as  a  civil  right.  Tiiat 
is  the  philosophy  which  permeates  the 
poverty  cult. 

If  the  poverty  cult  really  wants  to  do 
something  about  poverty,  hunger  and 
want,  then  they  should  interest  them- 
selves in  an  all-out  national  crusade  in 
support  of  planned  parenthood:  other- 
wise we  find  ourselves  treating  the  symp- 
toms rather  than  the  disease. 

Eligibility  standards  for  welfare  recip- 
ients should  be  clarified  and  tightened  in 
order  to  limit  such  assistance  to  the 
really  deserving.  I  fear  we  are  drifting 
far  afield  into  the  foggy  environs  of  the 
dismal  welfare  state. 
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A  POLICE  CHIEF  TALKS  ABOUT  LAW 
AND  ORDER 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1968 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr. 
William  M.  Barnes,  chief  of  police.  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla..  for  many  years. 

He  is  highly  regarded  by  the  citizens 
of  that  cormnunity  who  elected  him  to 
another  4-year  term  of  office  in  March 
of  this  year. 

Recently,  Chief  Barnes  addressed  the 
Downtown  Rotary  Club  of  West  Palm 
Beach  and  gave  a  very  moving  state- 
ment concerning  the  status  of  law  and 
order  in  our  Nation  today.  I  should  like 
to  insert  the  text  of  that  address  at  this 
p>oint  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues : 

Law  and  Order 

(B7  WlUlam  M.  Barnee.  chief  of  police. 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.) 

The  ttme  has  arrived  In  this  country  when 
the  people  are  going  to  have  to  make  a  deci- 
sion. We  are  either  going  to  have  law  and 
order  or  we  are  going  to  have  anarchy.  We 
must  decide  for  law  and  order.  Without  it. 
aU  of  the  gains  of  the  freest  and  most  pros- 
perous nation  on  earth  will  be  lost.  Without 
it,  we  will  have  fear,  hatred,  destruction,  and 
anarchy.  Without   law  and  order,  a  deter- 


mined and  violent  handful  of  criminals  and 
extremists  can  lead  the  ignorant  and  dis- 
oriented portions  of  our  population  into  an 
orgj'  of  crime  and  \'lolence  which  will  only 
end  in  the  looting  and  burmng  of  all  of  the 
large  cities  of  this  nation.  If  this  sort  of 
mass  crime  continues  it  will  cripple  the  very 
backbone  of  our  society  and  eventually  bnng 
complete  chaos  and  destruction  10  Uils  great 

nation. 

Because  of  my  great  concern  and  the  con- 
cern of  many  other  people,  I  am  gomg  to 
iddress  my   lew   remarks   to  this  aspect   of 
crime  today.  I  would  like  to  concern  myself 
with  the  relationship  between  what  is  bemg 
erroneously  called  "civil   disobedience"   and 
the  threat  to  our  whole  social  structure  and 
particularly  what  I  will  caU  Law  and  Order. 
We    have    heard    from    the    politicians,    the 
sociologists,  the  psychologists,  the  professors, 
the  professional  sob  sisters,  and  the  clergy- 
men. J       »  , 
It  is  time  that  the  concerned  and  inter- 
ested citizens  let  their  voices  be  heard.  It  is 
time  for  the  law  abiding  masses  in  this  na- 
tion  to   rise    up    and    tell   their   leaders    m 
Washington,    Tallahassee,    Albany,    Spring- 
field   and  all  of  the  other  capitals  that  "We 
have  had  enough."  It  is  time  that  our  Attor- 
ney General  be  told  that  we  will  not  stand 
bv  and  see  our  cities  sacked  and  burned,  our 
laws  violated  with  the  air  of  a  Roman  Holi- 
day while  the  criminals  Involved  are  excused 
because  they  were  deprived  of  a  wholesome 
relationship  with  their  fathers,  or  that  they 
are  the  victims  of  social  and  economic  In- 
iustlce.  It  Is  time  that  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion, who  want  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  this 
nation,  be  told  that  to  Ignore  the  law  and 
live  by  violence  and  blackmail  will  no  longer 
be  tolerated.  ^„  „ 

How  has  this  situation  come  about?  How 
has  a  nation  that  was  conceived  with  the 
idea  of  freedom,  equality  and  liberty  for  all. 
allowed  itself  to  degenerate  to  the  state  of 
what  we  used  to  observe  in  the  banana  re- 
publics, where  we  are  afraid  to  walk  our 
>-treets,  afraid  to  leave  our  property  un- 
guarded, afraid  to  send  our  children  to  school 
or  college,  and  where  our  nation's  Capital  has 
to  be  guarded  by  soldiers  to  prevent  it  from 
being  burned  to  "the  ground? 

I  can  assure  you  that  these  events  did  not 
come  into  being  overnight.  If  some  of  today's 
acts  of  criminal   activity  had   happened  in 
the  days  of  our  forefathers,  they  would  have 
been  Immediately  halted  with  whatever  force 
that  It  took  to  do  so,  and  all  perpetrators 
prosecuted  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law. 
We  have  arrived  at  the  unenviable  posi- 
tion  we   are  today   because   we   have   been 
witnessing  the  rights  of  society  piddled  away 
on  the  cross  of  the  rights  of  the  Individual 
by  a  too  Uberal  and  sick  Supreme  Court.  We 
have  been  a  witness  to  the  never  ending  flve- 
to-four  decisions  wherein  the  Mirandas,  the 
Escobedoe,    the    Mapps,    the    Mallorys,    and 
countless  other  hoodlums  have  had  their  in- 
dlvldtial  right  to  murder,  loot,  steal,  rape, 
and  bum  upheld  over  the  right  of  society 
to  be  protected  and  to  be  safe.  We  have 
fallen  heir   to  the  idea  that  better   10.000 
criminals  go  free  than  to  convict  one  In- 
nocent man.  We   have   sat   back   and   seen 
honest  men  toll  and  sweat  and  fight  poverty 
by  working  so  that  they  can   be  taxed   to 
support  a  growing  population  of  nonworkers 
and  drones.  In  a  few  short  words,  we  have 
seen  the  steady,  constant  erosion  of  the  very 
foundation  of  our  society  by  a  small  minor- 
ity  and  we   have  stood  idly  by   and   done 
nothing   while   this   condition   has   reached 
epidemic  proportions. 

I  think  that  a  chain  reaction  of  events 
and  court  decisions  had  a  tremendous  bear- 
ing on  the  conditions  that  exist  today.  If 
-someone  had  told  you  tewnty  years  ago  that 
we  would  be  faced  with  gruerrtlla  warfare,  and 
the  looting  and  burning  of  our  cities  by  our 
own  people  In  the  1960's  you  would  have 
thought  them  mad.  Yet,  these  things  are 
taking  place  today.  I  feel  that  some  of  the 
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factors  contributing  to  the  climate  and 
backgrovmd  of  our  current  problems  lie  in 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  concerning  the 
areas  of  "Search  and  Seizure."  "Preliminary 
Hearing  and  Arraignment,"  "Interrogations 
and  Confessions,"  and  others.  Let  us  take 
one  area,  that  of  Search  and  Seizure,  and 
briefly  highlight  some  of  the  decisions  that 
took  place  and  shackled  the  hands  of  law 
enforcement  in  this  vital  field. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  domlnos  started 
falling  in  this  tragic  chain  of  events  back 
in  1914  when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  its  decision  in  the  case  of  Weeks   v. 
U  S   This  decision  rejected  the  firmly  estab- 
lished common-law  rule  on  the  admissibility 
of  evidence,  and  substituted  lor  it  what  has 
become   known   as   the   "exclusionary   rule," 
which  is  that  evidence  seized  in  an  illegal 
manner  bv  Federal  officers  will  no  longer  be 
admitted  in  Federal  Court.  It  had  no  bearing 
on    state    and    local    officers.    The    Supreme 
Court  lurther  extended  this  idea  in  the  case 
of  Bvars  v.  US    in   1927   by   holding  that  a 
search  is  a  Federal  search  if  a  Federal  officer 
had  a  hand  in  it"  Further  extension  came 
in   1930  in  the  case  of  Silverthorne  Lumber 
Company   v.  U.S.,  which  eliminated  all   evi- 
dence Irom   investigative  leads  which  orig- 
inated as  a  result  of  evidence  seized  Illegally 
and.  as  a  result  of  this  found  evidence  which 
otherwise  would  be  unknown  to  him,  the  lat- 
ter evidence  will  not  be  admitted.  In  1956  in 
the  case   of  Rea  v.  U.S..   the  court  further 
restricted  evidence  lUegally  seized  by  a  Fed- 
eral officer  from  being  Introduced  in  a  State 
Court  which  is  willing  to  receive  It. 

In  1960,  in  the  case  of  Elkins  v,  U.S.,  the 
Supreme  Court  took  the  next  step  toward  the 
Mapp  decision  by  holding  five-to-four  that 
evidence  obUlned  by  State  officers  during 
a  search  which,  if  conducted  by  Federal 
officers,  would  have  violated  the  defendant's 
rights  under  the  Fourth  Amendment,  is  in- 
admissible over  the  defendant's  timely  ob- 
jection in  a  Federal  criminal  trial. 

Now   it   is    important    to    note   here    that 
for  the  first  170  years  of  this  Republic,  it  was 
the  rule  that  the  Constitution  does  not  for- 
bid a  State  from  accepting  in  its  courts  evi- 
dence seized  illegally  by  State  and  local  of- 
ficers. In  Wolf  v   Colorado  in  1949.  the  court 
said  that  each  State  is  free  to  decide  for  It- 
self whether  to  accept  such  evidence  by  fol- 
lowing the  common-law  rule  of  .idmissibll- 
Ity  or  to  relect  it  by  following  the  exclu- 
sionary rule'  After  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision "in  the  Weeks  ca-se.  the  courts  of  the 
States  showed  a  slow  but  steady  trend  to- 
ward acceptance  of  the  Federal  pattern.  By 
1926  we  find  that  26  States  had  adopted  it 
Now  we  come  to  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  the  case  of  Mapp  v.  Ohio. 
In  this  case  the  Court  decided  to  place  the 
requirements  of  State  and  local  officers  the 
same  as  those  for  Federal  officers  regardless 
of  any  constitutional  provision,  law,  or  de- 
cision" of  vour  State.  It  is  comforting  to  note 
that  Justices   Harlan   and   Frankfurter   op- 
posed the  decision  :ind  adhered  to  the  for- 
mer viewpoint. 

This  then  h-as  been  the  history  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  crippling  decisions  in  the 
one  area  of  Search  and  Seizure.  We  find 
now  that  courts  are  saying  that  it  is  an 
unreasonable  search  to  look  into  a  narcotics 
peddler's  garbage  can  in  an  area  under- 
neath the  porch  of  a  house  after  seeing  the 
peddler  put  something  in  the  can  (which 
turned  out  to  be  narcotics*.  Or  that  a  soiled 
handkerchief  found  in  a  sex  perverts 
shack  (after  being  pointed  out  by  a  child 
victim  who  led  police  to  the  location  and 
told  ^hem  where  to  find  it,  after  it  was  used 
to  clean  the  offender  after  commission  of 
his  act),  was  merelv  evidentiary  material 
and  not  an  instrument  of  the  crime,  fruits 
of  the  crime,  a  weapon  or  contraband,  and 
was  not  subject  to  seizure. 

At  this  point,  vou  might  be  asking  lUst 
what  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  the  sub- 
ject of  todays  discussion.  Well,  what  I  am 
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attempting  to  do  Is  place  this  whole  con- 
cept of  Ignoring  the  rights  of  society  and  the 
willful  violation  of  law  in,  what  I  think  is. 
Its  proper  perspective 

Now.  following  a  review  of  the  history  ol 
Search  and  Seizure,  we  have  a  similar  history 
in  the  field  of  "Preliminary  Hearing  or  Ar- 
raignment" wherein  law  enforcement  officers 
have  progressively  been  handcuffed  until  we 
have  reached  the  point  that  about  all  we  can 
ask  a  suspect  is  his  name  and  what  lawyer 
he  wishes  to  have. 

■Interrogations  and  Confessions"  is  an- 
other field  that  needs  no  expl.wation  at  tills 
time  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  decisions 
in  the  c:ises  of  Mallory.  Waterman,  Escobedo. 
and  Miranda  that  have  made  a  laughing 
stock  of  the  investigative  arm  of  law  en- 
forcement. As  a  result  of  these  decisions  by 
the  supreme  Court,  and  others  equally  re- 
sponsible, we  have  found  the  law  enforcing 
function  of  this  great  nation  virtually 
shackled  when  it  comes  to  handling  the  crim- 
inal element  ol  .society. 

It  is  mv  belief  that  at  this  crucial  time, 
when    law"    enforcement    wa.s    receiving    one 
shattering    blow    after    another,     the    Civil 
Rights  movement  in  this  country  embarked 
(,n   .1   plan   ol   so-called   "civil   disobedience" 
which  is  nothing  more  than  willfully  violat- 
ing the  laws  of  the  nation  in  the  name  of 
bringing  about  social  and  economic  justice. 
Law  enforcement  has  been  prevented   from 
acting  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  by  elected 
officials    up  to  the  highest  in  the  land,  who 
are  so  busy  wooing  the  almighty  vote  they 
are  blind  to  what  is  taking  place  about  them. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  a  crime  Is  a  crime, 
regardless"  of  whether  it  is  perpetrated  by  one 
or    one    thousand,    bv    black    or    white,    by 
Protestant,  Catholic,  or  Jew.  The  law  should 
be  enforced  fairly  and  impartially  for  all.  I 
see  no  correlation  in  looting,  arson  and  as- 
sault  and  the  Civil  Rights  movement.  I  see 
no  similarity  in  a  caU  for  guerrillas  to  move 
against  society  and  kill  "whltey"  and  the  ob- 
taining of  a  job  and  better  housing  for  the 
poor  members  of  our  society.  I  see  no  parallel 
in   the   call    for   insurrection   by    the   black 
militants   of   our   society   and    the    call    for 
justice  and  equality  in  our  courts  and  cap- 
itals   I  see  only  a  nation  being  brought  to 
shame  and  humiliation  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.    A    nation    being    blackmailed    and 
brutalized  bv  a  mere  handful  of  criminals 
using  the  Civil  Rights  movement  to  further 
their  dirty  motives   It  is  time  for  us  to  stand 
up  and  be  heard.  It  Is  time  for  the  law  abid- 
ing members  of  this  society,  both  black  and 
white,  to  call  for  an  end  to  this  nightmare 
and  demand   that  our   President,   our   Sen- 
ators, our  Congressmen,  our  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  our  police  vigorously  enforce  the 
laws  currently  on  the  books,  and  return  this 
nation  to  one  of  peace  and  tranquillity  where 
It  Is  safe  to  walk  the  streets  and  safe  to  own 
property  and  sale  to  pursue  the  fruits  of  the 
toil  of  our  forefathers. 

We  are  witness  today  to  one  of  the  largest 
criminal  blackmails  in  our  history.  We  are 
being  exposed  to  a  mammoth  conspiracy 
that  has  the  avowed  purpose  of  forcing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  cer- 
tain legislation,  to  be  determined  by  these 
blackmailers,  or  the  cotmtry  will  be  brought 
to  its  knees  by  total  disruption  of  services 
and  process  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  Massive 
disruption  of  goverrmiental  services  and 
agencies  has  been  threatened  by  means  of 
"non-violent  civil  disobedience"  whatever 
that  means. 

The  Nation's  Capital,  its  streets,  parkways 
and  public  grounds  are  threatened  i-o  be 
turned  into  a  gigantic  slum  camping  area 
with  pit  toilets  dug  on  the  lawns  and  shacks 
built  under  the  cherry  trees.  When  told  that 
this  is  prohibited,  they  retaliate  with  the  cry 
that  thev  have  a  right  to  redress  Congress 
and  means  wil'  have  to  be  found  to  take  care 
of  these  people  And  we  are  told  that  if  the 
demands  are  not  met  and  Utopia  is  not 
found,  then  stronger  methods  will  have  to 
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be  undfrtaken  until  "we  bring  this  govern- 
ment to  its  knees." 

Former  Supreme  Court  Judge  Charles  E. 
Whittalcer  siUd  these  words,  "Can  anyone 
reasonably  believe  that  a  disorderly  society 
can  survive?  In  all  recorded  history  none 
ever  has.  .  .  History  also  shows  that  in  each 
Instance,  the  first  evidence  of  the  society's 
decay  appeared  In  its  toleration  of  disrespect 
for.  and  vlolaMon  of.  Its  laws  There  is  no 
good  reason  to  believe  that  similar  toleration 
will  serve  us  differently." 

Gentlemen,  there  Is  only  one  answer  to 
our  problem<:.  Law  and  Order.  Law  and 
Order,  and  an  orderly,  legal,  and  Just  re- 
dress of  the  ills  and  wrongs  of  society  This 
Nation  cannot  .survive  if  we  continue  on  the 
ootirse  we  are  headed  If  we  are  not  able  to 
turn  the  tide  of  lawlessness,  criminality  and 
anarchy,  then  God  help  our  wonderful 
Nation' 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    TORK  | 

IM  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  10.  1968 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York,  Mr, 
Speaker,  on  Sunday,  May  26.  Dr.  Edward 
D.  Re.  the  di.stin^uished  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Educational  and  Cultur- 
al Affairs,  gave  a  most  inspiring  address 
at  the  annual  Medical  SUff  Day  of  the 
Jewish  Hospital  and  Medical  Center  of 
Brooklyn. 

In  his  remarks.  Dr.  Re,  a  respected  au- 
thor and  educator,  took  note  of  the  re- 
markable achievements  of  the  medical 
staff  of  the  Jewish  Hospital  in  meeting 
health  needs,  and  related  the  contribu- 
tions of  America's  scientific  community 
to  the  goal  of  understanding  and  cooper- 
ation througliout  the  world. 

I  believe  that  Dr.  Re's  observations  in 
this  regard  n:.erit  our  close  attention,  for 
they  reflect  this  Nation's  determination 
to  advance  the  cause  of  close,  peaceful 
relations  with  the  countries  of  the  world. 

Science  is  a  key  factor  in  our  efforts  to 
realize  this  worthy  objective,  for.  as  Dr. 
Re  pointed  out.  "the  language  of  science 
is  universal."  Science  and  international 
cooperation,  he  emphasized,  "have  a 
fortunate  compatibility. " 

Following  is  the  full  text  of  Dr.  Re's 
most  informative  and  incisive  address  at 
the  Jewish  Hcspital  and  Medical  Center: 
The  Intern .\tional  CoMMUNrry  of  Science 
(E.xcerpts  from  Remarks  by  Dr  Edward  D.  Re 

at  the  Annual   Medical  Staff  Day   of  the 

Jewish    Hospital    and    Medical    Center    of 

Brooklyn.  May  26.  1968) 

My  Invitation  to  speak  here  today  sug- 
gested that  I  say  something  about  the  con- 
tributions of  American  science  to  world-wide 
good-will  and  understanding.  I  welcome  this 
suggestion.  One  of  my  first  concerns  in  my 
State  Department  position  is  with  the  inter- 
national implications  of  American  educa- 
tional, scientific  and  cultural  activities.  For 
the  success  of  our  international  activities 
necessarily  depends  on  the  strength  of  their 
domestic  base. 

It  is  easier  to  find  demonstration  groups 
to  send  abroad  in  some  fields  than  in  others. 
In  the  performing  arts,  for  example,  we  have 
pre-formed  symphony  orchestras,  dance  com- 
panies and  other  artistic  groups  to  invite 
into  the  service  of  our  Cultural  F>resentations 
Program.  The  sciences  usually  present  more 
of  a  problem,  because  a  demonstration  or  per- 
forming group  must  usually  be  formed.  This 
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has  of  course  been  done.  With  the  help  of 
the  American  College  of  Caralology.  for  ex- 
ample, we  have  sent  out  teams  of  doctors 
and  surgeons  to  demonstrate  their  advanced 
techniques  of  heart  surgery  in  a  number 
of  countries 

In  both  the  arts  and  the  sciences,  there- 
fore, we  recognize  that  our  exchanges — of 
the  people  we  send  out  and  those  we  bring 
in — reflect  the  productive  power  and  the 
attractive  power  of  American  institution.'' 
By  "institutions"  I  mean  educational,  scien- 
tific and  cultural  organizations — universi- 
ties, colleges,  research  Institutes — and  I  of 
course  include  medical  schools  and  hospitals. 
for  their  research  and  for  their  teaching  pro- 
grams 

The  Btireau  I  head  has  responsibilities 
across  the  board — across  both  the  arts  and 
the  sciences,  across  educational,  scientlflc 
and  cultural  activities.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
Congress  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  as- 
sist and  support  the  movement  of  scholarly 
and  research  people  to  and  from  our  coun- 
try in  a  variety  of  fields.  They  are  carriers  of 
knowledge  about  what  we  are  doing  in  this 
coimtry,  at>out  the  levels  of  our  achievements 
and  of  our  aspirations:  and  they  are  carriers 
of  the  same  insights  about  other  countries  as 
well. 

So  we  seek  to  exchange  knowledge  and 
understanding — but  professional  and  hu- 
man— through  exchange-of-persons  pro- 
grams We  can  be  proud  of  the  contribu- 
tions American  institutions  are  making  to 
this  process  by  providing,  or  facilitating,  op- 
portunities for  overseas  study  and  research 
for  Americans:  and  by  offering,  or  assisting, 
such  opportunities  here  for  qualified  students 
and  researchers  from  other  lands.  The  United 
States  has  made,  and  is  making,  great  contri- 
butions of  knowledge  and  expertise  through 
cooperative  educational  relations  with  other 
countries.  And  we  are  gainers  as  well  as 
givers  in  doing  so. 

There  is  a  further  point  to  emphasize:  we 
now  have  an  international  community  of 
science.  We  know  that  this  is  so  even  though 
no  census  is  being  taken.  The  operations  of 
science  today — the  scale  of  research,  the  wide- 
spread communication  and  assessment  of  re- 
sults, the  applications  of  technology — have 
brought  into  close  association  an  Interna- 
tional community  of  co-workers.  They  nor- 
mally share  much  the  same  temper  of  mind, 
the  same  rigid  standards  of  work.  In  this 
community  men  speak  the  same  language, 
seek  the  same  goals,  and  have  set  a  pattern 
of  finding  ways  of  reaching  rational  resolu- 
tions of  differing  views  when  such  arise. 

More  than  ever  before  science,  as  has  been 
said,  is  an  engine  of  change  and  progress.  It 
drives  human  history  along  its  imperfectly 
charted  road.  It  has  a  preeminence  today 
without  precedent  in  its  long  history.  Scien- 
tific research — increasingly  organized  and 
subsidized  at  fundamental  theoretical 
levels — is  a  major  source  of  the  great  tidal 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  man's  re- 
lation to  the  world  of  nature  and  to  the 
human  scene  as  we  have  known  them.  You 
who  work  at  this  great  institution  know  the 
kinds  and  rates  of  change  In  the  medical  field 
.xnd  the  implications  they  have- — fcr  us  and 
for  all  men. 

It  would  be  wrong  for  me  to  suggest  by 
these  remarks  that  the  Bureau  I  head  plays 
a  central  role  in  the  medical  sciences.  We  do 
make  some  grants  each  year.  But  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  other  agencies  of  our  gov- 
ernment have  the  prime  action  for  the  sup- 
port of  American  efforts  at  home,  and  to  a 
degree  overseas.  We  coordinate  all  our  ef- 
forts through  an  Interagency  council.  Out- 
side of  government,  many  foundations  give 
further  support  and  strength  to  the  medical 
sciences  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  would  do  my  own  colleagues  an  injustice, 
however,  If  I  were  to  leave  my  Bureau's  con- 
tributions to  the  medical  sciences  without 
a    brief    further    comment.    Taking    Latin 
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America  for  the  year  ended  last  July  as  .w. 
example,  12  medical  schools  and  centers  in 
8  countries  participated  in  exchanges  in  the 
field  of  medicine  .ind  related  scie:ices  througli 
our  programs.  14  graduate  students  from 
Li  tin  America  were  here.  In  addition,  8  spe- 
ci.ilists  from  the  United  States  lectured  in 
Colombia,  Peru,  Mexico,  and  V'enezuela:  and 
In  the  best  two-way  tradition,  Latin  Ameri- 
can counterparts  in  comparable  number 
came  to  this  country. 

I  cite  these  examples  not  so  much  to  give 
numbers,  as  to  give  examples  of  the  kinds  of 
exchange  grants  In  this  field  we  can,  and  do, 
support. 

Perhaps  a  greater  contribution  lies  In  ef- 
forts we  make  to  encourage  the  sense  of  com- 
munity along  professional  lines  In  this  as 
well  as  other  fields.  We  do  so  sometimes  by 
supporting  special  conferences  and  seminars 
and  by  supporting  the  work  of  International 
organizations  like  UNESCO,  as  well  as  by 
grants  for  graduate  students,  research 
scholars,  teachers,  professors  and  other.<;-- 
both  from  and  to  this  country.  We  provide 
for  traflflc  on  the  same  two-way  street  for 
persons  prominent  in  professions,  like  medi- 
cine, to  meet  informally  with  counterparts 
overseas  over  a  period  of.  usually,  a  few  week? 

I  doubt  that  your  Interest  in  anatomv 
extends  to  the  anatomy  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. But  I  would  be  derelict  not  to  refer 
to  the  Office  of  International  Scientific  and 
Technological  Affairs  of  the  Department.  In 
so  doing  I  highlight  my  whole  underlying 
thesis.  This  office — SCI.  In  the  short-hand 
language  of  the  Department — has  as  it.=; 
principal  concern  the  Interactions  of  science 
and  foreign  affairs.  The  Department  Is  In- 
creasingly encouraging  scientific  exchange 
and  cooperation,  because  the  language  of 
science  Is  universal  and  therefore  a  helpful 
bridge  to  understanding  between  people?;, 
and  because  the  results  of  science  and  relat- 
ing technology  benefit  all,  therefore  Invltlne 
cooperation  and  mutual  assistance.  Science 
and  international  cooperation  have  a  for- 
tunate compatibility. 

To  you  of  medical  science,  an  empirical  fact 
is  perhaps  more  eloquent  than  any  generality 
on  the  state  of  science  as  an  International 
community  and  the  importance  we  attach 
to  it  in  our  foreign  affairs  The  fact  is  this 
last  year  US.  Government  delegations  par- 
ticipated in  more  than  600  International  con- 
ferences, approximately  one-fifth  of  them  in 
fields  of  science  or  science-related 

Secretary  Rusk  has  said  there  Is  no  such 
thing  as  a  Capitalist  potato  blight  or  a  Com- 
munist wheat  rust.  This  suggests  the  es- 
sence of  the  international  problems  with 
which  science  concerns  Itself.  Science,  llkp 
all  knowledge,  knows  no  national  boundaries. 
Science  is.  .tself.  international. 

As  other  disciplines  can  find  and  develop 
a  sense  of  International  community  across 
national  lines,  akin  to  that  the  men  and 
women  of  science  have  found,  they  help  the 
movement  toward  the  goal  of  our  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act.  This 
legislation  authorizes  the  exchange-of-per- 
sons activities  In  which  w^e  are  engaged.  ': 
does  so  for  the  noble  purpose  of  assisting,  in 
the  language  of  the  Act,  "In  the  development 
of  friendly,  and  sympathetic,  and  peaceful 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
other  countries  of  the  world."  This  Is  the  goal 
we  are  striving  to  achieve. 
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suspected  killer  of  Martm  Luther  King, 
"in  Londo:-..  England,  this  past  weekend, 
congratulation"  nrr  again  in  order  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  The  suc- 
cf<;.sful  co.iclusion  to  this  manhunt— 
nrobablv  the  greatest  in  the  history  of 
the  FBI— is  a  tribute  to  the  efficiency  and 
dedication  of  the  profe.ssional  corp  of 
law-enforcement  agents  in  the  FBI.  Even 
more  so,  this  is  a  landmark  case  of  mu- 
tual coop-ration  among  law-enforcement 
agencies  on  an  international  scope. 

It  is  rras^uring  to  know  that  the  tal- 
ents and  techniques  of  the  FBI  can  track 
down  a  fugitive  in  world  flight.  Equally 
gratifving  are  the  mutual  lespect  and 
willing  response  afforded  to  the  FBI  by 
its  sister  police  organizations  in  other 
countries,  particularly  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian Mounted  Police  and  New  Scotland 

Yard.  ^        , 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  member  of 
the  FBI  and  to  have  worked  for  J,  Edgar 
Hoover.         ^^^^^^__^ 

AMERICANS   CREED   APPROPRIATE 
TO    GRADUATES 
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those  principles  of  freedom,  equality,  justice 
and  humanity  for  which  American  patriots 
-ncrlflced   their   lives   and  fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
Countrv  to  love  it:  to  support  its  Consti- 
tution:' to  obev  its  laws:  to  respect  Its  flag; 
and  to  defend  It  against  all  enemies. 

Presented    to   • 

John  M.  Ashbrook. 
Representative    to    Congress.    17th    Dis- 
trict of  Ohio 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1968 
Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  each  year  I  join  the  many  peo- 
ple of  the  17th  District  of  Ohio  in  com- 
plimenting and  congratulating  the  hun- 
dreds of  graduating  high  school  students. 
Their  achievement  is  too  often  lost  in 
the  furor  of  press  accounts  of  beatniks, 
juvenile  hedonists,  and  the  lost  members 
of  their  generation. 

The  vast  majority  of  young  persons 
are  concerned  with  the  problems  of  find- 
ing jobs,  providing  for  themselves  and 
their  future  families  and  building  a 
sound  basis  for  their  lives  within  their 
particular  communities. 

In  joining  with  others  in  honoring 
them  I  send  out  a  copy  of  "The  Ameri- 
can's Creed,"  by  William  Tyler  Page, 
which  I  believe  is  appropriate.  I  inclune 
at  this  point  a  copy  of  the  creed  and  the 
letter  which  I  send  accompanying  it: 
Congress  of  the  Untted  States. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Graduate:  It  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  extend  to  vou  at  this  time,  heartiest 
congratulations  on  your  completion  of  your 
High  School  education.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  milestones  in  your  life. 

The  American's  Creed  is  just  one  more 
wav  of  expressing  the  opportunities  which 
vou  have  had  and  wiU  continue  to  enjoy 
as  a  citizen.  Mav  this  serve  to  remind  you 
of  vour  individual  responsibility  as  a  mem- 
ber of  your  community  and  country. 
With  all  good  wishes. 
Slncerelv. 

John  M.  .Ashbrook, 
Representative  to  Congress. 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIT^TES 
Monday.  June  10,  1968 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  capture  of  James  Earl  Ray, 


the  American's  Creed 
(By  WiUiam  Tyler  Page) 
I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people. 
for  the  !>eople:  whose  just  powers  are  de- 
rived from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a 
democracy  in  a  Republic:  a  sovereign  Na- 
tion of  manv  sovereign  States:  a  perfect 
Union,  one  and  inseparable;  established  upon 


CLYDE  M    HUNT,  PIONEER  BROAD- 
CASTING ENGINEER 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

UF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1968 
Mr  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  very 
well-stated,  but  modest  article.  Lawrence 
Laurent  of  the  Washington  Post  writes 
of  the  remarkable  career  of  Clyde  Hunt, 
pioneer  of  the  electronic  media.  His  mov- 
ing account  of  Mr,  Hunt's  career  brings 
back  nostalgic  memories  for  those  of  us 
who  recall  when  radio  first  came  into 
being    and    was    made    so    popular    by 
F   D   R.'s  "Fii-eside  Chats,"  and  vividly 
reminds  us  of  the  astonishing  t<>chnolog- 
ical  leao  we  have  made  in  just  one  man's 
lifetime— from  crystal  set  to  the  awe- 
.some    complexities    of    ocean-spanning 
communications  satellites. 

But  apart  from  these  historical  reflec- 
tions   I  particularly  want  to  take  this 
opportunitv  to  pay  justly  deserved  tribute 
to  this  gifted,  but  modest,  unassuming 
gentleman  and  to  say  how  proud  we  are 
to  have  lived  just  down  the  street  from 
Clyde  and  Mary  Hunt  as  neighbors  and 
close  friends  for  almost  ten  years  of  two 
of  the  finest  people  we  have  ever  known. 
As  Clvde  Hunt  enters  upon   a   well- 
earned  retirement,  he  leaves  us  an  im- 
pressive legacy  from  which  all  of  us  can 
learn,  and  I  commend  the  following  ar- 
ticle to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Clyde     M.     Hunt.     Pioneer     Broadcasting 
Engineer,    Retiring    After    42    Years    in 

FIELD 

I  Bv  Lawrence  Laurent ) 
In  the  minds  of  many  broadcasters  in  the 
United  States  only  two  kinds  of  broadcast- 
ing engineers  exist.   The   first  one   Is  Clyde 
M    Hunt  and  the  second  Is  all  the  rest 

Hunt  a  broadcasting  pioneer  with  42  years 
nf  experience  in  radio  and  television,  is  retir- 
ing effective  Julv  1  He's  63  years  old  and  has 
been  fighting  a  collection  of  serious  ailments. 
He's  the  soft-spoken  master  technician 
i>round  whom  a  variety  of  legends  have  beeri 
built  Few  who  have  known  him  for  several 
decades  have  ever  heard  him  raise  his  voice^ 
He's  alwavs  been  at  home  in  a  storm,  full  ol 
quiet  competence  and  masterfully  competent 
m  meeting  a  crisis.  „  „,  ^  ,      ,„„ 

Arthur  Godfrey  likes  to  recall  Clyde  s  prep- 
aration   for    one    of    President    Franklin    D. 
Roosevelt's    "Fireside   Chats."    Five   minutes 
before  air  time,   a   remote   stopped  w-orking 
Announcer    Robert   Trout    or    (Wells    (Ted) 
Church )  —Clvde  cant  remember  which  one- 
broke    into    a    sweat.    Assorted    presidential 
aides   w"e   In    a    frenzy.    "Old   Clyde."   God- 
'rev  recalls   "took  the  whole  unit  apart,  cor- 
rected the  trouble  and  put  it  back  together.  _ 
"And  Mr  Roosevelt  went  on.  as  scheduled. 
Those  with  long  memories  will  remember 
the  time  when  a  President  couldn't  be  seen 
for  the  forest  of  microphones.  Each  network 
and  each  station  competed  to  get  call  letters 
into  photographs  and  newsreels. 
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Clyde  M  Hunt,  with  help  from  Col.  Ed- 
ward Starling,  head  of  the  Secret  Service 
put  a  stop  to  such  nonsense.  Clyde  devised 
•a  set  of  multiples."  which  Is  a  two  micro- 
phone setup,  to  supply  the  audio  signals  to 
all  broadcasters 

Protests  were  loud,  but  as  Clyde  recalled 
vcsterd^y.  "We  made  it  stick." 
■  In  retirement.  Clvde  may  be  able  to  docu- 
ment the  date  of  his  first  presidential  broad- 
cast He  has  a  clear  recollection  of  putting 
Pre.sldent  Coolldge  on  the  air  for  a  speech  at 
the  US  Chamber  of  Commerce  'In  those 
ciavs"  he  remembers,  "the  Chamber  was  on 
H  Street,  where  the  Veterans  Administration 
Is  now  located  "  ,   „,   ^       „„ 

"I  remember  the  broadcast.'  Clyde  says, 
"but  I  can't  find  any  record  of  it." 

The  earliest  personal  presidential  broad- 
cast record  he  can  find  Is  of  Herbert  Hoover 
m  1928,  After  that.  Hunt  was  in  charge  of 
technical  aspects  for  CBS  Radio  for  Presl- 
dents  Roosevelt  and  Truman.  During  World 
War  II,  Hunt  traveled— working  lor  all  four 
radio  networks— to  every  state  in  the  Union, 
to  Canada  and  to  Mexico.  ,_,     ^    .  -^^ 

Laurence  E.  Richardson,  president  of  Poet- 
New^week  Stations,  announced  Hunts  re- 
tirement and  noted:  "He  has  been  a  source 
of  strength  to  us  all  with  his  wise  and  under- 
standing counsel  This,  his  kindness,  good 
humor  and  common  sense  will  be  missed  the 
most  as  he  leaves  to  enjoy  a  less  rigorous 

Richardson  also  spelled  out  a  few  of  the 
major  contributions  that  Hunt  made  dur- 
in-  his  36  vears  wnth  CBS  and  Post-News- 
we^ek  Stations  He  was  in  charge  of  technical 
aspects  of  the  WTOP  50,000  watt  transmitter 
in  Wheaton,  Md.;  Broadcast  House  1"  W^"- 
inuton-  Broadcast  House  In  Jacksonville^  Fla  . 
the  studios  of  WJXT  as  well  as  the  1000  foot 
WJXT  tower.  , 

Hunt  worked  In  television  as  early  a^ 
1930  This  was  an  experimental  sUtlon  and 
the  only  program  was  a  ^ally.  15-mlnute 
news  program.  "Nobody  remembers.  _  Hunt 
said,   'because  nobody  saw  the  shows 

Of  all  the  technical  advances  In  broadcast- 
ing during  Hunt's  42  years,  he  views  the  com- 
ing of  television,  itself,  as  "the  greatest  thing 
that  ever  happened  "  The  next  naost  Impor- 
tant thing,  he  says,  was  ^ideo  taP^,^J^'5f 
•made  everything  so  much  more  flexible  for 
the  viewing  public." 

Clvde  and  Mary  Hunt  were  married  In  1931, 
and  have  one  son.  Clyde  Mlddleton  (  M  d- 
dy")  Hunt  Jr.  Middy.  26,  Is  In  Vietnam  wltJi 

^'"one^asp^'^of  the  Clyde  Hunt  legend  in 
broadcasting  concerns  his  ability  to  work 
continuously  without  food  or  ^'^^P. J^/" 
who  traveled  on  presidential  tours  declare 
that  CHcle  could  go  "for  days"  without  ever 
halting"  the  work  and  testing  of  his  equlp- 

™Wlth  this  in  mind,  I  asked  Clyde  yesterday. 
•What  are  you  going  to  do  in  retirement^ 

His  answer:  "One  thing  I'm  not  going  to 
do  is  any  hard  work  " 


•PLAIN  TALK  ABOUT  HATRED  AND 
VIOLENCE --AN  ARTICLE  BY  JOHN 
W  GARDNER,  READERS  DIGEST, 
JUNE  1968 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE'S 

Monday.  June  10.  1968 
Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this  ix)mt 
In  the  Congressional  Recoru  a  most 
thoughtful  article  by  John  W.  Gardner  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest. 
The  article,  •Plain  Talk  About  Hatred 
and  Violence,"  is  one  of  the  most  valua- 
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ble  contributions  to  an  understanding  of 
the  problem  of  relations  between  the 
races  In  our  country  I  have  seen. 

Mr.  Gardner,  as  we  all  know,  served 
with  great  distinction  as  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  from 
August  1965  until  March  1968. 

He  now  heads  the  Urban  Coalition,  a 
private  organization  of  business,  labor, 
religious,  and  others  leaders  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  mobilize  the  Nation  to  solve 
the  problems  of  our  cities.  , 

Mr.  Gardners  article  follows:  \ 
Pi-AW   Talk    About   Hatred   and   Violence 
(By  John  W   G.irdner) 

Most  white  people  are  neither  haters  nor 
practitioners  of  violence  Nor  are  most  Ne- 
groes. The  majority  of  each  race  earnestly 
wishes  that  constructive,  non-violent  solu- 
tions could  be  found  to  the  racial  problems 
that  rack — and  may  yet  wreck — the  nation. 

But  there  are  whites  that  hate,  and  whites 
who  advocate  violence.  There  are  Negroes  who 
do  the  same.  And,  unfortunately,  the  whites 
and.  Negroes  who  do  not  hate  and  destroy  too 
often  quietly  tolerate  those  who  do. 

Those  who  hate  and  those  who  resort  to 
violence — whether  they  are  white  or  black — 
cannot  resolve  the  problems  that  divide  this 
nation.  They  can  only  Intensify  the  sense- 
less spasms  of  emotion  and  savage  action. 

There  are  many  levels  at  which  we  must 
seek  solutions  to  the  problems  which  are 
tearing  the  nation  apart.  We  must  attack 
hard-core  poverty  with  renewed  vigor^ 
through  education,  Job-training,  employ- 
ment, housing  and  other  measures.  We  must 
attack  discrimination  In  every  form.  We  must 
take  steps  to  ensure  civil  order 

But.  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  working 
on  such  basic  problems,  we  must  cope  with 
the  upward  spiral  of  mutual  fear  and  cor- 
rosive hostility  between  white  and  Negro 
communities. 

Hatred  and  violence  used  to  be  chiefly  the 
stock-in-trade  of  the  white  racist.  Then  they 
becaxne  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  Negro  ex- 
tremist. Both  Justified  their  malevolence  with 
cogent  arguments. 

But  today  there  Is  a  curious  contrast  be- 
tween the  two.  Negro  hatred  of  whites  Is 
often  expressed  openly.  It  is  frankly  de- 
fended and  widely  discussed.  In  contrast, 
white  hatred  of  Negroes  has  gone  under- 
ground. It  Is  rarely  discussed  publicly,  rarely 
debated  candidly.  Indeed,  when  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  ClvU  Disorders  spoke 
of  It  openly,  many  people  thought  the  au- 
thors of  the  report  had  done  an  unseemly 
thing. 

Yet  the  white  hatred  is  there.  And  everyone 
who  reads  this  article  knows  It  The  long 
tradition  of  white  brutality  and  mistreat- 
ment of  the  Negro  has  dinilnished.  but  has 
not  come  to  an  end. 

It  still  excludes  Negroes  from  white  neigh- 
borhoods, and  bars  them  from  many  Job 
opportunities.  No  Negro  reaches  adulthood 
without  having  been  through  many  exp>eri- 
encee  with  whites  that  bruise  his  self-respect 
and  diminish  his  confidence.  That  Is  hard 
for  him  to  \inderstand.  living  as  he  does  in  a 
society  that  bases  Its  moral  claims  on  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  the  Individual. 

Such  attitudes  on  the  part  of  whites  must 
come  to  an  end  If  this  nation  is  to  survive  as 
a  free  society.  Each  one  who  adds  his  bit  to 
the  storm  of  hatred  does  his  share  to  move  us 
toward  a  final  reconing  that  no  free  Ameri- 
can will  like. 

Negro  extremists  who  advocate  violence  as- 
sert that  non-Ttolenoe  did  not  work.  It  Is 
untrue  The  greatest  gains  for  the  Ameri- 
can Negro  came  in  response  to  the  non-vio- 
lent campaigns  of  Martin  Luther  EUng,  Jr.. 
and  (before  it  turned  violent)  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Ck>ordlnating  Committee. 

It  is  the  fashion  now  to  belittle  those 
gains,  but  they  were  great  and  undeniable. 
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They  were  registered  In  historic  clvll-rlghts 
legislation  and  even  more  emphatically  in 
social  practice.  Compare  Negro  voting  pat- 
terns today  with  those  prevailing  as  little  as 
three  years  ago;  or  southern  school  desegre- 
gation today  with  practices  of  four  years  ago; 
or  patterns  of  restaurant  and  hotel  desegre- 
gation over  the  same  period;  or  employment 
opportunities  now  and  then 

The  gains  are  not  •.nough.  They  cannot 
satisfy  our  conscience.  But  they  were  sub- 
stantial And  they  came  In  response  to  non- 
violence. 

The  violent  tactics  of  the  past  two  years 
have  brought  nothing  but  deepened  hostility 
between  the  two  races  and  a  slowing  down 
of  progress  in  the  necessary  drive  toward 
social  Justice. 

Many  white  liberals  have  now  allied  them- 
selves with  the  Negro  extremists  in  the  sanc- 
tioning of  violence.  They  speak  approvingly 
of  past  riots  as  having  "dramatized"  the 
problem.  They  never  speak  of  the  negative 
consequences  of  the  riots,  but  everyone  who 
observed  the  session  of  Congress  that  fol- 
lowed the  riots  of  1967  knows  that  the  nega- 
tive reactions  were  reality,  and  diminished 
the  p>06slbility  of  constructive  solutions. 

Nor  do  those  who  condone  violence  ever 
speak  of  the  legacy  of  bitterness  and  division 
that  will  be  left  by  increasingly  harsh  out- 
bursts of  destructive  interaction.  What  good 
win  It  do  to  dramatize  the  problem  if.  In 
the  process,  hatreds  burn  themselves  so  deep 
that  the  wounds  permanently  cripple  our 
society?  Nor  do  those  who  condone  violence 
ever  face  up  to  the  likelihood  that  the  par- 
oxysms of  public  disorder  will  lead  ultimate- 
ly to  authoritarian  countermeasures. 

One  of  the  difficulties  In  halting  the  inter- 
play of  fear  and  violence  is  the  tendency 
toward  indiscriminate  indictment  of  one 
race  or  the  other.  One  man  kUled  Martin 
Luther  King — and  Stokely  Carmlchael  in- 
dicts the  whole  white  race.  A  small  minority 
of  Negroes  loot  and  burn,  and  many  whites 
Indict  the  whole  Negro  race. 

Where  will  it  lead?  Negro  extremists  shout 
slogans  of  hate.  White  racists  whisper  their 
rage.  Each  Justifies  himself  by  pointing  to  acts 
of  members  of  the  other  race.  Hatred  triggers 
violence,  violence  stirs  further  hatred,  savage 
acts  bring  savage  responses,  hoeUllty  begets 
hostility,  and  the  storm  rages  on.  At  some 
point,  the  terrifying  interplay  must  have  an 
end. 

We  must  break  through  the  terrible  sym- 
metry of  action  and  reaction,  assault  and 
counterassault.  hatred  and  responsive  hatred. 
And  the  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  ask  the 
moderates  on  each  side  to  cope  with  the 
haters  and  the  doers  of  violence  within  their 
oicn  ranks. 

There  is  no  way  for  the  Negro  moderate  to 
curb  the  white  extremist,  or  the  white  mod- 
erate to  curb  the  Negro  extremist.  If  they 
try,  they  Just  give  further  impetus  to  the  in- 
terplay of  hostility.  That  is  why  moderate 
whites  must  curb  the  hat«rs  within  their  own 
ranks,  and  moderate  Negroes  must  curb  their 
own  extremists. 

To  date,  the  moderates — both  Negro  and 
white — have  been  all  too  silent.  It  was  pre- 
dictable. Mcxlerates  are  alike,  whatever  their 
race.  They  don't  want  to  become  Involved. 
They  don't  want  to  appear  controversial. 
They  don't  like  trouble. 

But,  increasingly,  the  extremists  of  both 
races  are  giving  them  trouble,  whether  they 
like  It  or  not.  And  it  will  get  worse  before 
it  gets  better.  It's  time  for  the  moderates 
to  speak  up  and  assert  their  strength. 

This  "revolt  of  the  moderates"  must  go  on 
day  In  and  day  out — In  offices,  factories, 
homes  and  clubs.  Those  who  promote  hatred 
must  be  called  to  account.  Those  who  com- 
mit or  condone  destructive  acts  must  feel  the 
full  weight  of  disapproval  by  their  friends 
and  neighbors.  Bach  contributes  his  little  bit 
to  the  destruction  of  this  society. 
Xn  a  curious  way,  the  whites  who  hate  and 
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destroy  and  the  Negroes  who  hate  and  de- 
stroy are  allies  moving  the  rest  of  us  toward 
a  terrible  climax.  Martin  Luther  King  under- 
stood that,  and  fought  against  both  all  his 
Ufe,  by  word  and  deed.  And  so  must  all  of  us 
who  care  about  the  future  of  this  society. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


GEORGE   W.   BALL,   U.S.    AMBASSA- 
DOR   TO    THE    UNITED    NATIONS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10.  1968 

Mr.  FIARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news  of 
George  Ball's  appointment  to  the  U.N. 
was  only  surpassed  by  the  news  that  he 
would  take  up  guest  residence  in  the 
White  House — usually  reserved  for  the 
President  and  his  family. 

Mr.  Ball  will  be  remembered  by  many 
for  his  unconvincing  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Special  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee in  1962  as  to  censoring  military  of- 
ficers and  his  belief  that  we  are  not  at 
war  with  communism. 

See  my  remarks  and  enclosures,  tlie 
Congressional  Record,  volume  113.  part 
11.  pages  15101-15108. 

V^rhere  are  the  voices  of  the  fear'.ess 
newsmen  who  praise  Ball's  appointment 
yet  flail  the  Vietnam  war  that  he,  not  the 
American  people  nor  our  fighting  mili- 
tary men,  helped  manipulate  by  doing 
nothing  except  resisting  American  de- 
fense efforts  against  communism? 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  include  Prank  Capell's 
Herald  of  Pi-eedom.  box  3,  Zarephath. 
N.J..  for  May  31,  as  follows: 

Hon.  George  W.  Ball 
President  Johnson's  "surprise  appoint- 
ment" of  George  Wlldman  Ball  to  replace 
Arthur  Goldberg  as  US.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  has  been  confirmed  by  his 
"Yes-Man"  Senate.  Although  Sen.  Strom 
Thurmond  proved  that  Ball  had  lied  while 
being  questioned  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  there  were  only  four 
other  Senators  on  the  floor  when  he  pre- 
sented his  case  against  Ball,  three  of  whom 
voted  for  conflrmation.  Senators  John  L. 
McClellan  (D.-Ark.),  Robert  C.  Byrd  (D.- 
W.  Va.).  and  Howard  Cannon  (D.-Nev.) 
voted  "aye."  Senators  Strom  Thurmond  iR.- 
S.C.)  and  John  Williams  (R.-Del.)  voted 
"no."  The  Establishment  marches  on,  with 
another  "Untouchable"  placed  in  a  position 
of  power  by  a  3-2  Senate  vote. 

George  W.  Ball  was  born  in  Des  Moines. 
Iowa.  December  21.  1909.  the  son  of  Amos 
Ball  and  the  former  Edna  Wlldman.  His 
father  had  come  to  the  United  States  from 
Devonshire,  England  and  became  an  ofQcial 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana.  His 
mother  was  a  former  school  teacher  whose 
family  had  moved  from  Ohio  to  Iowa  after 
the  Civil  War.  George  graduated  from  Evans- 
ton  Township  High  School  in  1926  and  from 
Northwestern  University  with  a  B.A.  degree 
in  1930  and  a  J.D.  degree  in  1933.  On  Septem- 
ber 16.  1932  he  married  Miss  Ruth  Murdoch 
whon;  he  met  while  on  vacation  in  Paris. 

Ball  came  to  Washington,  D.C.  as  the 
protege  of  Prof.  Herman  Oliphant  when  Oli- 
phant  was  appointed  General  Counsel  for  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  in  1933.  The 
Communist  Party  had  an  agent  in  this 
agency  In  the  form  of  Philip  Reno,  officially 
Identified  as  a  member  of  the  Washington, 
D.C.  Communist  underground.  Oliphant  was 
a  radical  professor  from  Columbia  University 


who  served  on  the  National  Labor  Injunc- 
tion Committee  .>f  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union.  Serving  with  him  were  identi- 
fied Communist  Harry  P.  Ward  and  other 
such  radicals  as  Sidney  Hillman,  John  Dewey, 
and  Rabbi  Abba  N.  Silver. 

When  Oliphant  went  over  to  the  Treasury 
Department  General  Counsel's  offic«.  he  took 
Ball  along  with  him.  Ball  practiced  law  in 
Chicago  from  1935  to  1942,  becoming  a  close 
friend  of  Adlai  Stevenson.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Stevenson,  who  had  gone  to  Secretary  of 
the  Navv  Knox.  Ball  returned  to  government 
service  in  1942.  At  this  time  lie  accepted  an 
appointment  to  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  the 
Lend  Lease  Administration,  soon  advancing 
to  the  position  of  Associate  General  Counsel. 
At  the  same  time  Edward  R.  Stettlnlus,  Jr 
was  serving  as  legal  adviser  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Lend  Lease. 

in  1943  Ball  became  Associate  General 
Counsel  for  the  Foreign  Economic  Adminis- 
tration which  combined  the  Office  of  Lend 
Lease,  the  Office  of  Economic  Warfare  and 
other  agencies  concerned  with  foreign  eco- 
nomic affairs.  The  Foreign  Economic  Admin- 
istration had  been  badly  penetrated  by  Com- 
munists; its  staff  included  Virginlus  Frank 
Coe.  Michael  Greenberg  and  Irving  Kaplan, 
all  Identified  in  sworn  testimony  as  Com- 
munists and  members  of  espionage  groups. 

In  1944  Ball  was  appointed  the  civilian 
member  of  an  Air  Force  Evaluation  Board. 
stud>-ing  the  effects  of  tactical  operations  in 
Europe.  Later  in  the  .same  year  he  was  a;;- 
pointed  Director  of  the  U.S.  Strategic  Bomb- 
ing Survey,  a  civilian  group  established  to 
as.seES  the  .social,  economic  and  physical  ef- 
fects of  the  strategic  air  offensive  against 
Germany.  In  the  spring  and  summer  ol  1945 
Ball's  group  lnter\  lewed  surviving  Nazi  lead- 
ers and  it  has  been  reported  that  .--ome  high- 
ranking  Nazi  industrialists  with  good  inter- 
national connections  were  quickly  cleared  of 
any  wrongdoing.  Working  with  Ball  on  this 
project  was  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  the 
former  ambassador  and  well-known  left-wing 
economist. 

Ball  returnee  from  Europe  to  Washington 
during  September.  1945.  and  for  almost  a 
year  thereafter  terved  as  General  Counsel  for 
the  French  Supply  Corp.  which  was  obtain- 
ing huge  credits  In  the  United  States  lor  the 
'rehabilitauon"  of  Prance.  In  July.  1946.  Ball 
became  a  founding  partner  in  the  law  firm 
of  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  and  Ball,  which 
firm  subsequently  established  olfices  in  New 
York.  Brussels  and  Paris,  as  well  as  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  Adlal  Stevenson  also  became  a 
partner  in  this  law  firm  of  international  law- 
yers and  registered  agents  for  foreign  coun- 
tries. Among  their  clients  have  been  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  and  the 
European  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

One  of  Ball's  partners,  Leo  Gottlieb,  has 
strong  tie-ins  with  the  copper  industry. 
Gottlieb  is  a  director  in  the  Anglo-Lautard 
Nitrate  Corp.  of  120  Broadway.  New  York. 
N.Y.  This  firm  is  headed  by  Harry  P.  Guggen- 
heim who  has  interests  in  most  of  the  world's 
copper  mine  syndicates  and  who  is  also  active 
In  the  Guggenheim  Foundation.  Gottlieb  is 
also  a  director  of  the  Scientific  American,  a 
publication  by  Gerard  Piel.  husband  of 
Eleanor  Jackson  Piel.  law  partner  of  identified 
Communist  Frank  Donner. 

Counsel  to  Ball's  law  firm  was  Grcnville 
Clark,  a  top  conspirator  and  promoter  of 
"World  Rule  through  World  Law."  Ball  is  also 
a  member  of  this  top  group  of  International- 
ists and  active  In  the  top  secret  Bllderberg 
group,  having  attended  their  meetings  In- 
cluding the  highly  secret  one  held  in  Buxton. 
England  In  1958  where  much  world  planning 
was  done. 

Ball  Is  also  a  long-time  member  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  (CFR).  be- 
lieved by  many  to  be  the  actual  secret  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  as  so  many  of  Ita 
members  are  in  policy-making  positions  in 
the  U.S.  Government.  Ball  was  a  very  close 
personal  friend  and  associate  of  Adlal  Steven- 


son over  a  long  periods  of  years.  In  the  1952 
presidential  campaign  Ball  was  the  National 
Director  of  the  Volunteers  for  Stevenson.  In 
the  1956  presidential  campaign  he  was  Di- 
rector of  Public  Relations  for  Stevenson  and 
Kefauver,  and  even  m  1960  he  supported 
Stevenson  for  the  presidential  nomination. 
However,  when  the  nomination  went  to 
Kennedy.  Ball  jumped  on  the  bandwagon.  He 
and  another  lawyer  from  his  firm,  John 
Sharon,  prei>ared  u  200-page  foreign  affairs 
report  for  Kennedy.  After  Kennedy's  election 
he  helped  organize  btudy  groups  reporting  to 
the  incoming  president  on  economic  policy, 
balance  of  payments,  the  gold  outflow,  for- 
eign aid  and  commercial  policy. 

Ball  was  among  the  first  Kennedy  ap- 
pointees, being  appointed  Undersecretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs  on  January  30. 
1961.  On  November  29,  1961,  after  what  has 
been  oiUled  the  "Thanksgiving  Massacre,"  he 
moved  up  to  the  second  highest  Job  in  the 
State  Department.  Under  Secretary  of  SUte. 
Tlie  Kennedy  appointments  were  often  people 
he  did  not  know,  had  never  met  and  were 
recommend;.tions  of  Important  persons  oper- 
ating behind  the  scenes.  Ball  was  reportedly 
recommended  by  Adlai  Stevenson  and  Adam 
Yarmolinsky.  Yarmollnsky  was  on  the  "team" 
which  accepted  recommendations  and 
■screened"  them  Ball  passed  the  screening 
test  as  he  and  Adam  were  old  friends  Yar- 
mollnskv  had  worked  In  Ball's  law  office  in 
Washington.  DC.  from  1951  to  1954  when  he 
left  to  work  for  the  Fund  for  the  Republic. 

Ball  remained  Number  Two  man  in  the 
State  Department  until  he  was  replaced  by 
Nicholas  Katzenbach  in  1966.  After  leaving 
the  State  Department  Ball  became  chairman 
of  Lehman  Brothers  International.  Ltd.  and 
on  December  27,  1967.  his  adml.sslon  as  a  sen- 
ior partner  of  Lehman  Brothers  was  an- 
nounced. Prom  tliere  he  moves  to  liecome 
top  US.  man  at  the  U.N.,  the  real  secret  gov- 
eriunent  of  the  U.S.  which  has  been  biding  its 
time  before  showing  its  hand.  Although  offi- 
cials are  always^  careful  to  "sever"  connec- 
tions with  business  associates  they  cannot 
"sever"  the  friendships  and  unofficial  asso- 
ciations made  over  the  years. 

When  Ball  was  in  the  State  Department 
one  of  the  problems  which  came  under  his 
jurisdiction  was  the  Con^o  and  the  secession 
of  the  Province  of  Katanga.  Antl-Communlst 
Moise  Tshombe  had  the  "poace-keeplng" 
forces  of  the  U.N..  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
United  States,  unleased  against  him.  Al- 
though high-sounding  reasons  were  ad- 
vanced for  the  indiscriminate  bombing  of 
men.  women  and  children  and  the  desecra- 
tion of  churches  and  shelling  of  hospitals  by 
the  U.N.  forces,  it  turned  out  that  a  group 
of  internationalists  had  an  interest  in  Ka- 
tanga for  financial  gain,  and  involved  with 
those  internationalists  had  l)een  George  W. 
Ball,  now  In  a  position  to  set  U.S.  policy  in 
legard  to  Katanga. 

An  investigation  made  by  Congressman 
Donald  Bruce  disclosed  that  no  less  than  six 
high  United  States  and  United  Nations  offi- 
cials involved  in  the  Katanga  incident  were 
directlv  or  indirectly  connected  with  a 
Swedish-.American  syndicate  engaged  in  Af- 
rican mining  v.'hlch  was  interested  in  the 
Katanga  copper  mines.  The  Union  Minlere 
Copper  Mines  ;n  Katanga  produced  ten  per- 
cent of  the  world's  copper  and  by  shutting 
down  these  mines,  a  shortage  could  be  cre- 
ated which  would  cause  the  world  price  of 
copper  to  rise. 

The  sjTidicate  Interested  In  the  Katanga 
copper  inlnes  was  the  Llo-Lamco  Complex. 
The  following  information  concerning  the 
.American  personnel  who  had  been  affiliated 
with  this  complex  was  supplied  by  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  the  Bureau 
of  International  Business  Operations  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Department 
of  State,  and  the  United  Nations.  Fowler 
Hamilton,  until  the  time  of  his  appointment 
as  ."idministrator  of  A.I.D.,  was  a  Director  of 
lAAC,  International  African  American  Cor- 
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poratlon.  and  a  Director  of  Uo.  Llberlan 
Iron  Ore  Limited  Upon  his  resignation.  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  replaced  as  a  Director  of  taoUi 
LIO  and  lAAC  by  his  law  partner,  Melvin  C. 
Steen.  Before  the  resignations  of  Ball  and 
Hamilton,  the  firm  was  known  in  New  'i'ork 
City  as  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  and  Hamil- 
ton; in  Washington  and  Paris,  as  Cleary, 
Gottlieb,  Steen,  and  Ball. 

George  Ball  had  another  business  associa- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  liberal  i  extremely) 
newspaper  called  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun. 
published  in  Arlington  County.  Va.  In  this 
venture  he  was  associated  with  Pliilip  Stern 
and  Clayton  Pritchey.  Philip  Stern  worked  in 
the  State  Department  and  was  the  censor  who 
cut  all  words  unfriendly  to  Communism  out 
of  the  speeches  of  top  U.S.  generals  and  ad- 
mirals. When  his  activities  became  a  major 
scandal,  the  Senate  held  hearings  on  the 
"Muzzling  of  the  Military."  Stern  departed 
from  his  job  before  he  could  be  called  as  a 
witness  and  Ball  appeared  as  the  State  De- 
partment's apologist.  He  fulled  miserably  to 
explain  satisfactorily  why  speeches  of  top 
military  men  had  been  emasculated  by  the 
deletion  of  such  phrases  as  "beat  the  Com- 
munist challenge."  "achieve  victory."  '  ae- 
.stroy  the  virus  of  communism."  and  "emerge 
victorious"  and  any  references  unfriendly  to 
Communism. 

Prank  Kluckhohn.  noted  Journalist,  de- 
scribed Ball's  appearance  before  the  Senat« 
investigating  committee  in  his  book,  "L>-n- 
don's  Legacy."  as  follows: 

"Trying  to  find  out  from  Under  Secretary 
Ball  about  our  State  Department  policies  in 
combatting  the  Communist  menace  proved  to 
be  like  trying  to  spar  with  feathers.  Ball's 
Interrogators  were  hard  put  to  get  a  straight 
answer  out  of  him  and  he  gave  consistently 
what  Senator  Thurmond  termed  studiously 
evasive  answers'  to  almost  every  question  put 
to  him  about  th«>  State  Department's  role  in 
the  cold  war." 

When  previously  called  before  a  House 
committee  and  asked  to  hand  over  a  copy  of 
the  so-called  "Secret  Ball  Report"  which 
urged  stepped-up  U.S.  trade  with  Commu- 
nist coimtrles.  Ball  refused  to  produce  it  or 
to  answer  any  questions  put  to  him  by  the 
congressmen.  So  we  find  that  Ball  has  no  re- 
spect for  congressmen  and  senators,  refusing 
to  answer,  answering  evasively  and.  finally 
in  his  appearance  before  being  confirmed  as 
U.N.  Ambassador,  deliberately  l\-1ng. 

The  lie  concerned  the  existence  of  a  "secret 
electronics  espionage  laboratory"  within  the 
State  Department.  This  spy  set-up  was  used 
to  monitor  the  conversations  not  only  of  well- 
known  and  highly  placed  officials  but  of  mem- 
bers of  the  press,  according  to  an  article  in 
the  Government  Employees'  Exchange  of  May 
1,  1968.  The  article  stated  that  the  "bugging 
room"  was  built  Into  the  State  Department 
when  the  new  State  Department  addition  v,^'.s 
finished  In  1960  and  that  every  telephone  in 
the  State  Department  Building  could  be 
monitored  by  It.  The  article  stated: 

"The  use  of  the  bugging  room"  bv  the 
Kennedv  administration  grew  especially  In- 
tensive after  the  so-called  'Thanksgiving  Day 
Ma.ssacre'  of  1961  within  the  State  Depart- 
ment .  .  As  a  result  of  the  'massacre.*  George 
Wildman  Ball  rose  to  be  Under  Secretary  of 
State  and  Walt  Whitman  Rostow  came  over 
from  the  White  House  to  become  Assistant 
Secretarv  of  State  for  Policy  Planning. 
As  Under  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Ball  assumed 
control  of  the  'espionage  room'  in  November 
1961.  He  relinquished  control  of  it  to  Nicholas 
de  Belleville  Katzenbach  when  the  latter  suc- 
ceeded him.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Balls  testimony  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  in  May  1968  was 
as  follows : 

"Question.  Is  there  such  a  facility  in  the 
Department  of  State? 

"Mr    Ball.  I  am  unaware  of  it.  I  cer- 

tainly would  have  beeii  aware  of  It  had  there 
been  such  a  room,  had  there  been  such  a 
device  and  there  was  none.  There  is  none  " 
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Senator  Thurmond  stated  on  the  Senate 
floor  on  May  13,  1968: 

"Mr.  President.  I  cannot  understand  why 
Mr.  Ball  would  make  such  an  emphatic  de- 
nial After  a  careful  investigation.  I  have 
concluded  that  such  an  electronics  laboratory 
does  exist  at  the  State  Department.  I  have 
talked  to  people  who  have  been  physically 
present  in  the  electronics  laboratory  The 
subcommittee  has  sworn  testimony  that  tele- 
phone conversations  actually  were  monitored 
through  facilities  of  the  electronics  labora- 
torv.         . 

"On  May  7.  the  Ckjvernment  Employees  Ex- 
change delivered  to  Representative  John  Ash- 
brook  a  memorandum  setting  forth  an  ex- 
act physical  description  of  the  electronics 
laboratory,  and  a  history  of  Its  use." 

The  memorandum  was  placed  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  showed  the  "secret 
electronics  espionage  laboratory"  to  be  lo- 
cated in  rooms  3805.  3808.  3809  and  3810  of 
the  New  State  Department  Building,  making 
a  total  floor  space  of  1440  square  feet.  In 
addition  to  this.  Room  3803  which  adjoined 
the  "laboratory"  was  used  as  a  "lecture  and 
demonstration"  room.  This  whole  set-up  was 
completely  Isolated  and  protected  by  a  locked 
door  sealing  It  off  entirely.  The  laboratory 
was  under  the  personal  Jurisdiction  of  John 
RelUy  and  Elmer  Dewey  HIU  who  perjured 
themselves  In  the  Otepka  Case.  The  memo- 
randum states: 

"In  late  evening  and  early  morning  hours, 
Mr  HIU  allowed  CIA  officers  to  enter  the 
■island  •  In  later  1962  and  in  1963.  the  White 
House  and  the  Office  of  Attorney  General 
requested  the  facility  to  carry  out  certain 
operatio-s  they  did  not  wish  the  FBI  to 
monitor,  Mr  Ball  was  fully  informed  of  the 
reasons  for  the  White  House  decision  and  he 
understood  the  use  being  made  of  t!ie  fa- 
cility." 

The  top  conspirator.  Ball.  Is  now  back  In 
public  life  In  a  position  to  Implement  the 
policy  of  "disengagement"  in  Vietnam  which 
he  drew  up  while  still  the  Number  Two  man 
in  the  State  Department.  Ball  will  not  only 
be  the  U  S,  represent.itive  m  the  United  Na- 
tions but  also  an  ex-cfficio  member  of  Presi- 
dent JohnsoE.'s  cabinet  The  Allen-Scctt  Re- 
port recently  stated: 

"With  the  return  of  former  Undersecretary 
of  State  George  Ball  tj  the  policy-making 
level  of  government,  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration now  is  committed  to  end  the  bombing 
of  Nortn  Vietnam.  Congressional  friends  of 
the  new  U  S.  ambassador-designate  to  the 
United  Natioas  are  saying  Ball  received  this 
flat  atssurance  from  President  Johnson  before 
agreeing  to  take  the  U.N.  post.  .  .  .  i  Ball's  i 
policy  in  addition  to  phasing  out  air  attacks 
against  North  Vietnam  proposed  a  staged 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  South 
Vietnam  .  The  first  step  m  Ball's  program, 
already  begun,  provides  for  a  systematic  cut- 
back of  the  bombing  regardless  of  what  the 
enemy  does  " 

The  N  Y.  Times  has  stated  editorially  that 
it  regards  George  Ball  as  a  "fine  successor" 
to  Arthur  Goldberg,  stating  that  he  has  a 
"special  qualification  that  could  be  of  great 
significance  at  this  juncture."  The  "special 
qualification  "  is  that:  "During  his  years  as 
Under  Secretary  he  was,  by  conviction,  the 
Administration's  inner-clrcie  critic  on  Viet- 
nam f>olicy — the  man  who  marshaled  argu- 
ments against  every  successive  expansion  oi 
the  American  military  Involvement." 

Ball  has  recently  written  a  book,  "The  Dis- 
cipline of  Power,  "  in  which  he  questions  U.S. 
foreign  policy  An  article  in  Time  magazine 
of  May  3,  1968  states,  however:  "Despite 
their  differences,  (President)  Johnson  often 
quietly  called  on  his  former  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  counsel,  and  only  recently  Ball 
drafted  a  secret  policy  paper  for  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  Pueblo  seizure." 

Ball  seems  to  be  much  involved  In  "secret 
papers"  and  "secret  meetings."  The  Btlder- 
bergers  are  a  highly  secret  group  of  power- 
ful   world-planners.    The    name    was    taken 
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from  the  place  of  their  first  meeting  In  May 
1954,  the  de  Bllderberg  Hotel  in  Osterbeek, 
Netherlands.  Thereafter  they  met  every  six 
months  and  held  an  emergency  secret  session 
at  the  King  &  Prince  Hotel,  St.  Simons 
Island,  off  the  coast  of  Brunswick,  Georgia 
on  February  15.  16.  17.  1957.  Although  this 
was  called  an  "unofficial"  meeting,  protec- 
tion was  furnished  by  the  U  S.  Secret  Serv- 
ice. Among  the  International  bankers, 
foundation  directors.  International  cartel- 
Ists.  etc  present  were  Felix  Frankfurter, 
Kurt  Klesinger,  Paul  G  Hoffman,  Arthur  H. 
Dean.  Eugene  R.  Black,  Dean  Rusk.  Mc- 
George  Bundy,  Sen.  William  Fulbrlght, 
Brooks  Hays,  George  F.  Kennan.  Ralph  E. 
McGill,  David  Rockefeller  and  George  W. 
Ball. 

Prank  Kluckhohn  commented  on  Ball's 
seeming  "Ignorance"  or  "Incompetence"  In 
the  field  of  Communist  tactics:  "Is  It  Igno- 
rance? Most  left-wingers  In  the  Administra- 
tion seem  to  be,  or  have  been,  connected  with 
George  Ball,  Adlal  Stevenson's  former  law 
partner.  George  Ball  seems  to  be  at  the 
center  of  a  web."  Ball  was  also  at  the  center 
of  the  Internationalist  web  when  he  joined 
the  International  banking  house  of  Lehman 
Brothers. 

Herbert  Lehman,  former  N.Y.  State  gov- 
ernor   and    former    U.S.    senator    from    New 
York,  was  a  senior  partner  In  the   interna- 
tional banking  firm,  considered  one  of  the 
three  top  Investment  banking  companies  In 
the  United  States.  Lehman  Brothers  has  been 
Investment  banker  for  more  than  half  of  the 
top  twenty  retailing  enterprises  in  America 
with  a  representative  on  the  boards  of  di- 
rectors of  many  other  corporations  in  Amer 
lea.  Herbert  Lehman  had  a  long  history   of 
afllliation  with  communist-fronts.  Including 
the    National    Council    of    American-Soviet 
Friendship  and  the  American  Committee  to 
Save    the    Refugees.    He    was   supported   for 
political  office  by  the  Communist-controlled 
American  Labor'Party.  His  niece,  Mrs,  Helen 
Buttenwelser    was    attorney    for    Alger    Hiss 
and    his    hostess    for   several    months    after 
his    conviction    for    perjury.    The    Lehman 
family  has  intermarried  with  other  Impor- 
tant   and    wealthy    families.    Including    the 
Morgenthaus.  the  Loebs  and  the  Lewisohns. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  of  May  29.  1950  pub- 
lished   the    pictures    of    three    men.    Felix 
Frankfurter.    Henry    Morgenthau.    Jr.    and 
Herbert     Lehman,     accompanying     a     story 
which   stated    that   a   "person   with   highest 
State     Department     connections     Identified 
these  three  figures  as  the  secret  government 
of  the  United  States."  While  Governor  of  New 
York.    Lehman    vetoed    a    bill    requiring    all 
teachers   to   take    the   oath    to   support   the 
Constitution.  As  director  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion (UNRRA)   Lehman  saw  It  turned  Into  a 
tool  for  Soviet  conquest  and  used   to  sub- 
jugate the  people  of  Poland.  No  antl-Com- 
munlst  ever  received  a  penny  of  UNRRA  aid. 
Lehman  Brothers  took  In  Its  first  partner 
who  was  not  a  member  of  the  family  when 
John  M.   Hancock.   Chairman  of  the  Board 
of    Directors   of   Lever    Brothers,    was    made 
a  partner.  However,  he  had   worked   closely 
with  Herbert  Lehman.  Ball  also  must  have 
worked  closely  with  the  Lehmans  to  be  ac- 
ceptable  as  a  partner.  As  U.S.  Ambassador 
to    the    United    Nations    will    George    Ball 
represent  the  United  States  or  the  Interna- 
tional bankers? 


OUR  INFATUATION  WITH  VIOLENCE 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10,  1968 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
many  more  tragic  deaths  must  this  coun- 
try endure  before  we  halt  our  blind  al- 
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legiance  to  an  outworn  frontier  philos- 
ophy, pass  sensible  gun  control  legisla- 
tion, and  end  the  glorification  of  violence 
in  our  coimti-y  ?  In  television  and  in  films 
we  are  constantly  bombarded  with  vio- 
lence. We  see  not  only  simulated  murder 
on  television,  but  horrifyingly  enough, 
the  American  public  has  witnessed  real 
murder  on  television. 

We  allow  our  children  to  watch  the 
most  violent  programs  on  TV  and  in  the 
movies  and  then  wonder  why  so  many 
young  people,  reacting  to  this  climate  of 
violence,  commit  crimes  and  choose  vio- 
lence as  a  solution  to  their  problems. 

The  United  Auto  Workers  Washington 
Report  addressed  itself  to  this  problem 
verj'  pointedly  in  its  September  25.  1967. 
issue,  entitled  'Our  Infatuation  With 
Violence."  The  message  contained  in  this 
publication  is  so  straightforward  and 
pertinent  to  current  happenings  that  I 
would  like  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues 
who  might  have  missed  it. 
The  article  follows: 

Our  Infatuation  WrrH  Violence 
Does  watching  real  mayhem  and  live  mur- 
der in  the  comfort  of  our  living  rooms  have 
any  effect  upon  our  dally  lives? 

Dr.  Frederick  Wertham — a  psychiatrist 
who's  spent  his  life  studying  violence  of  all 
kinds — says  that  by  the  time  a  kid  reaches 
14  these  days  he's  seen  between  10  and  12 
thousand  homicides. 

"Superman  Is  ruthlessly  efficient  in  carry- 
ing on  a  one-man  crusade  against  crooks 
and  anti-social  forces.  Never  does  he  appeal 
to  the  process  of  law.  Justice  is  represented 
as  an  affair  of  personal  strength  alone.  To- 
day the  dreams  of  youths  and  adults  alike 
seem  to  embody  a  mounting  Impatience  with 
the  laborious  processes  of  civilized  life  and  a 
restless  eagerness  to  embrace  violent  solu- 
tions."— Marshall  McLuhan  in  ''The  Mechan- 
ical Bride." 

Remember  reading  about  the  woman  who 
turned  on  the  TV  to  catch  the  6  p.m.  news — 
just  In  time  to  see  her  Marine  Corps'  son  shot 
to  death  by  a  Viet  Cong  sniper? 

Or  maybe  you  had  a  chance  to  see  the 
1962  championship  welterweight  fight.  That 
was  the  one  Emlle  Griffith  won  by  stopping 
Benny  "Kid"  Perez  In  the  sixth. 

It  was  also  the  one  the  ref  didn't  call  in 
time  and  Griffith  had  to  keep  smashing  the 
Kids  life  away  while  the  fans  screamed,  "Kill 
um — murder  da  bum."  Maybe  your  kids  re- 
member that  the  crowd  got  what  it  wanted. 
Thousands  of  other  American  youngsters  do. 
And  how  many  folks  will  ever  forget  the 
look  on  Lee  Harvey  Oswald's  face  when  Jack 
Ruby's  38  caliber  slug  tore  his  heart  out? 
Does  watching  real  mayhem  and  live  mur- 
der in  the  comfort  of  our  living  rooms  have 
any  effect  on  our  dally  lives?  What  about 
the  fake  variety  that  pours — In  a  steady 
stream — out  of  Hollywood,  out  of  the  strange 
world  television  producers  live  In  and  from 
the  pens  of  thousands  of  writers? 

Dr.  Frederick  Wertham — a  psychiatrist 
who's  spent  his  life  studying  violence  of  all 
kinds — says  that  by  the  time  a  kid  reaches 
14  these  days  he's  seen  between  ten  and 
twelve  thousand  homicides.  Most  have  been 
staged  for  his  entertainment,  but  a  growing 
number  have  been  for  real. 

Hts  It  always  been  like  this  In  America? 
Most  experts  think  not.  Back  In  the  middle 
1920's.  Leopold  and  Loebs  calculated-for- 
klcks  murder  of  a  14-year-old  boy  outraged 
the  nation.  Americans  weren't  used  to  this 
kind  of  behavior.  They  formed  committees, 
burned  crosses  and  wrote  millions  of  letters 
demanding  that  the  two  murderers  pay  fully 
for  the  crime  of  the  century. 

Newspapers  across  the  country  carried  the 
story  In  minute  detail  as  front  page  news  for 
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weeks  and  most  people  talked  about  little 
else  for  months. 

But  what  would  happen  today  if  a  couple 
of  teenagers  knocked  off  another  kid  for  fun 
or  Just  to  prove  they  had  the  guts  to  do  It? 
If  the  local  papers  In  most  big  cities  carried 
the  story  at  all,  Ifd  be  on  page  46— and  It 
probably  wouldn't  rate  more  than  a  couple 
of  column  inches. 

"In  the  last  20  years  acts  of  violence  and 
their  acceptance  by  the  American  people 
have  Increased  tremendously",  reports  Dr. 
Wertham. 

"And  the  increase  of  violence  among  young 
people— children— has  been  fantastic. 
Twenty  vears  ago  you  never  even  heard  of 
a  boy  of  twelve  murdering  his  younger  sister. 
But  today  such  events  are  so  commonplace 
we  feel  little  or  nothing  when  we  read  that 
a  child  of  eight  has  wiped  out  his  whole 
family  with  daddy's  shotgun." 

This  kind  of  sensational  vnolence  usually 
gets  coverage— even  In  today's  klU-crazy 
world — and  a  lot  of  researchers  say  It's  con- 
tagious. They  point  out  that  the  combined 
coverage  of  radio,  television,  the  papers  and 
national  magazines  carries  the  news  of  a 
mass  murder  to  almost  every  nook  and 
crannv  111  the  country. 

And"  It  Just  stands  to  reason,  they  argue, 
that  It's  going  to  give  a  few  people  an  Idea. 
The  facts  seem  to  bear  them  out.  Not  long 
after  Richard  Speck  chopped  down  seven 
Chicago  nurses  In  as  many  minutes,  a  Dallas 
college  student  went  him  one  better  with 
a  sniping  rampage  that  killed  14  before  It 
ended.  And  In  the  month  that  followed  that 
afternoon's  sharpshootlng  exhibition,  a 
dozen  more  multiple  slaylngs  were  recorded. 
Most  of  them  made  the  local  news,  but 
didn't  get  picked  up  nation-wide.  Tlae  rea- 
son? Mass  killings  had  become  as  common 
as  rice  crlsples  and  news  editors  decided  that 
people  were  getting  bored. 

It  seems  strange  that  presumably  intel- 
ligent, civilized  people  could  sluff  off  some- 
thing as  Inhuman  as  14  mass  murders  in  the 
space  of  three  months.  But  the  fact  is  that 
no  national  voice— millions  of  voices  raised 
as  one— either  protested  or  demanded  that 
something  be  done  to  keep  it  from  happen- 
ing again. 

i^nd  it's  even  stranger  when  we  look  at 
what  Americans  do  get  upset  about.  Three 
years  ago  a  concerned  citizens'  group 
launched  what  became  a  national  moveinent 
for  laws  requiring  pet  owners  to  clothe  their 
animals'  private  parts.  About  a  year  ago.  after 
their  quest  had  petered  out.  the  story  leaked 
out  that  whole  thing  was  a  put-on.  started 
by  a  jokester  looking  for  a  cushy  Job  and  a 
chance  to  laugh  privately  at  some  highly 
gullible  people. 

It's  Interesting  to  recall  that  so  many  peo- 
ple were  taken  in  by  such  a  silly  crusade. 
But  it's  highly  important  to  remember  what 
t  hey  were  mad  about  and  how  seriously  they 
took  their  mission  to  rid  our  society  of  the 
evils  of  exposed  kittens  and  puppies.  Yet 
where  was  their  indignant  voice  when  mur- 
der-happy killers  stalked  the  land  a  few 
months  ago? 

Dr  Wertham  cites  another  example  ol  mis- 
directed adult  concern.  A  few  months  ago. 
he  recalls,  a  toy  manufacturer  put  some  ex- 
tremely realistic  boy  and  girl  dolls  on  the 
market.  A  seething  committee  of  outraged 
parents— worried  about  what  impact  these 
exact  replicas  would  have  on  their  Innocent 
children— demanded  and  got  the  dolls 
ptrlpped  from  the  department  store's  shelves. 
"These  parents  were  scared  out  of  their 
minds  about  what  exposure  to  the  human 
anatomy  would  do  to  their  children's  mind. 
Yet  they  barely  raise  an  eyebrow  when  the 
kids  spend  their  allowances  on  comic  books 
chockfuU  of  barely-dressed  men  and  women 
occupied  almost  exclusively  with  all  sorts  of 
gruesome  and  sadistic  pastimes,"  Wertham 
comments. 


"Worse  yet — as  a  token  of  their  parental 
love  at  Christmas  time— they  give  these  same 
kids  millions  of  dollars  worth  ol  toy  guns, 
whips,  tanks,  nuclear  warheads  and  mock 
napalm  bombs  e\ery  year,"  he  adds 

Violence  is  a  commodity  these  days  and  it's 
peddled  with  the  same  systematic  care  given 
to  the  sale  of  all  the  other  things  nobody 
needs.  Stop  and  think  about  the  picture  of 
the  world  around  ihem  children  grow  up 
with. 

Not  so  long  ago  the  only  murders  most 
kids  knew  about  were  Cain's  of  Abel  and 
Davids  of  Goliath.  The  worst  act  of  violence 
they'd  heard  of  was  when  the  walls  of  Jericho 
came  tumbling  down.  And  these  things  hap- 
pened in  the  remote  past;  they  certainly 
weren't  part  ol  their  everyday  world. 

Todav  three-year-old  babies  watch  ani- 
mated characters  chase,  beat,  malm  and  kill 
each  other  on  the  morning  kiddle-cartoon 
show  while  they  eat  their  pablum. 

Eight  or  nine-year-olds  have  seen  more 
slaughter  and  torture  and  hate  and  bigotry 
on  afternoon  westerns  than  the  world  has 
known  since  the  Inquisition.  Before  they 
reach  their  teens,  they've  learned  hundreds 
of  different  ways  to  kill  or  cripple. 

There're  two  reasons  why  so  much  of  our 
leisure  time  is  taken  up  with  watching  vio- 
lence. It's  easy  to  find  and  it's  fun  to  watch. 
It's  easy  because  selling  violence  has  become 
a  billion  dollar  business.  It's  fun  because  it's 
more  exciting  to  watch  someone  get  beaten 
up  than  it  is  to  build  a  ferris  wheel  with  an 
erector  set.  ^   .v,  ♦ 

There's  no  dovibt  m  anyone's  mind  that 
ihis  decades-long,  steady  diet  of  violence  has 
dulled  our  minds  to  Injury,  death  and  whole- 
sale destruction.  We  don't  often  think  about 
the  air  we  breathe  because  there's  so  much 
of  it  all  around  us.  And.  lately  anyway,  we 
seem  to  accept  the  most  inhuman  human  be- 
havior as  though  it  were  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world.  ^     ,  ^ 

Is  it?  Or  can  we  put  an  end  to  the  fake- 
kill-mania  that  makes  the  genuine  thing  so 
much  easier  to  put  up  with?  Dr,  Wertham 
thinks  it  can  be  stopped,  taut  not  without 
some  drastic  changes  in  our  calloused 
thinking. 

One  effective  way  to  stop  the  sale  of  bru- 
tality and  butchery  would  be  an  aroused 
citizen  effort  ol  the  ferocity  usually  reserved 
only  for  crusades  against  threats  to  our  sex- 
ual morality.  That  might  finish  off  fake  vio- 
lence, but  what  about  the  real  thing? 

Manv  criminologists,  police  chiefs  and  pol- 
iticians think  controlling  the  sale  of  guns  is 
an  essential  first  step.  U.S.  Senator  Thomas 
Dodd  (D-Conn.l  has  already  introduced  an 
Administration-backed  bill  that  would  keep 
firearms  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals,  kids 
and  the  emotlonallv  sick  all  across  the  coun- 
try. Local  ordinances  don't  work  very  effec- 
tively, he  says,  because  anyone  who  wants  to 
break  them  has  merely  to  step  across  the 
county  line  and  help  himself  to  legal 
weapons.  ^       ^,  ^  . 

So  far  the  Dodd  bill  has  been  throttled  In 
committee  bv  lobbyists  for  the  gTJn  Indus- 
try, gun  collectors  and  hunters.  Opponents 
of  "the  bill  vehementlv  argue  that  criminals 
will  rob  steal  and  kill  whether  they  have 
guns  or  not.  that  the  bad  guys  can  always 
get  weapons  on  the  black  market  regardless 
of  what  the  law  says,  and  that  a  gun-curb 
would  only  make  it  tough  on  the  law-abiding 
citizen  who  wants  to  protect  himself  or  enjoy 
his  hobbv.  Tons  of  mail  descend  on  congres- 
sional office.s— perhaps  more  on  this  than 
any  other  issue  before  Congress. 

Sen  Dodd  and  the  President  say,  on  tht 
other  Hand,  guns  make  it  a  lot  easier  to  com- 
mit crimes  and  the  law  would  Impose  no 
more  serious  a  hardship  on  legitimate  citi- 
zens than  does  the  requirement  that  drivers 
be  licensed. 

A  lot  of  people  are  beginning  to  side  with 
the  President.  A  recent  Louis  Harris  survey 
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showed  between  60  and  70  percent  of  the 
citizens  polled  favor  a  federal  law  such  as 
the  one  proposed  in  Amendment  90  to  Dodd's 
bill,  S.  1. 

It's  our  country,  our  children's  lutures  and 
our  lives  that  are  at  stake.  So  it's  our  job  to 
slop  the  destruct-craze  that's  sweeping  the 
nation.  Even  savage  animals  keep  better  or- 
der than  we  do. 


WHAT   THE   DODD   OUN    CONTROL    BILL    WOl'LD    DO 

End  the  unquestioned  .sale  of  weapons  to 
kids,  criminals  and  the  emotionally  ill. 

End  over-the-counter  sale  of  hand  guns  to 
out-of-staters. 

End  sale  of  hand  guns  to  those  under  21 
and  rifles  or  shotguns  to  those  under  18. 

Control  sale  of  mass-destruction  weapons 
like  machine  guns,  anti-tank  guns,  bazookas 
and  mortars. 

WHAT     IT     WON'T     DO 

Keep  law-abiding  hunters,  marksmen  or 
collectors  from  buying  the  weapons  they 
want. 

Keep  law-abiding  citizens  from  buynng 
weapKjns  for  home  defense. 

Keep  parents  from  teaching  their  kids  the 
proper  care  and  use  of  firearms. 


PHA  CHIEF.  PHILIP  N.  BROWNSTEIN 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

.iF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10,  1968 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Philip  N.  Brownstein  has 
served  long  and  admirably  as  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, and  I  was,  therefore,  delighted 
to  read  Mr.  John  B.  Willmann's  account 
in  the  Saturday,  May  25.  1968.  Washing- 
ton Post  of  Mr.  Brownstein's  achieve- 
ments and  ideals,  indicating  so  well  the 
depth  of  his  career  of  public  service.  Phil 
Brownstein  is  now  in  the  forefront  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment's fight  to  assist  the  low-income 
l^erson  to  break  the  financial  barriers  to 
individual  homeownership  and  to  de- 
velop exciting,  new  programs  to  insure 
decent  housing  for  all  Americans.  Know- 
ing the  abilities  and  the  mind  of  Phil 
Brownstein,  I  am  confident  that  we  will 
have  a  meaningful  and  substantial  effort 
toward  this  crucially  important  goal. 

I  insert  this  fine  article  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  as  follows: 
Philip  N.  Brownstein 
Almost  33  vears  ago.  Philip  N.  Brownstein 
decreased  the  population  of  Ober.  Ind..  2  per 
cent  by  leaving  his  birthplace  and  coming  to 
Washington. 

With  the  help  of  a  friend,  he  got  a  job  as 
an  assistant  truck  driver  and  mail  handler 
for  the  then-infant  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration. Todav— he  often  works  on  Satur- 
davs— Brownstein  sits  behind  a  desk  In  spa- 
cious Room  741  of  the  Lafa>-ette  Building, 
811  Vermont  ave.  nw..  as  the  .Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Mortgage  Credit  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

In  that  presidential-appointment  post. 
Brownstein  also  serves  :is  Commissioner  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration.  As  of 
next  Wednesdav,  he  will  have  held  the  top 
FHA  post  longer  than  any  of  his  10  predeces- 
sors .\nd  he  has  been  the  only  FHA  Chief 
also  to  serve  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  HUD. 
created  in  1965. 

Brownstein.  whose  career  has  included  a 
law  degree  from  Columbus  University  here 
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four  years  of  World  War  11  duty  In  the 
Marine  Corps  .  .  and  17  years  with  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  and  Its  housing  pro- 
grams, now  IS  facing  hla  biggest  challenge. 

In  the  year  that  already  has  seen  an  open 
housing  law  passed,  major  civil  disorders  and 
property  loss,  and  the  PHA-VA  interest  rate 
oelUng  raised  to  6  per  cent,  the  PHA  Com- 
missioner views  the  proposed  1968  housing 
bill  as  "the  next  piece  of  legislation  we  need 
to  give  added  substance  to  urban  life  ...  by 
breaking  down  the  remaining  barriers  to  the 
fullest  private  participation  in  providing 
housing  for  those  who  are  economically  un- 
able to  obtain  a  decent  home  In  the  open 
market." 

Swinging  back  on  his  swivel  chair  this 
week.  Brownstein  recaUed  that  the  original 
PHA  insurance  program  for  liberal  mortgages 
amortized  over  20  years  made  false  prophets 
of  financial  experts  who  feared  that  many, 
many  of  those  home  loans  would  be  fore- 
closed. 

•Well,  the  record  shows  thtit  the  fore- 
closures were  truly  minimal  considering  the 
millions  of  home  loans  insured  through  FHA. 
At  the  moment,  our  portfolio  shows  only 
27.000  repossessed  houses  that  have  not  been 
resold.  Our  largest  inventor>-  was  56.000  In 

Besides  aiding  many  middle-class  families 
Into  home  ownership,  that  original  PHA  in- 
surance program  also  helped  to  establish  a 
new  posture  within  the  conventional  (non- 
PHA-insured)  mortgage  market,  where  terms 
recently  rose  as  high  as  30  years  (before  the 
latest  money  pinch)  on  cUnortizatlon  and 
down  pavments  fell  to  10  per  cent. 

"It's  time  for  us  to  oe  bold  again  and 
bring  PHA  insurance  to  the  lower-income 
levels  in  the  inner  city.  We  already  have  rent 
supplements  through  which  the  Federal 
Government  pays  a  portion  of  an  individual's 
rent  to  the  owner  of  a  housing  project — but 
this  program  has  suffered  from  lack  of  ade- 
quate funding,"  said  the  relaxed  Brownstein. 
The  newest  HUD-proposed  program  would 
permit  Federal  payments  to  the  mortgage 
lender  as  an  Interest  rate  .subsidy  to  reduce 
the  homeowner's  monthly  mortgage  pay- 
ment. 

"This  reduction."  said  Brownstein.  "could 
result  in  the  homeowner  making  payments 
on  the  basis  of  an  Interest  rate  as  low  as  1 
per  cent,  depending  on  his  income  .  With 
the  proposed  .\pproach.  families  with  Incomes 
as  low  as  $3600  a  year  may  be  .xble  to  afford 
a  home  wiih  a  512.000  mortgage." 

Besides  the  new  programs  to  help  poor 
people  achieve  home  ownership  and  a  recent 
FHA  action  to  keep  its  own  insurance  in 
force  in  areas  where  civil  disorders  prompted 
some  insurance  Arms  to  refuse  further  pro- 
tection. Brownstein  Ukes  to  point  to  another 
FHA  achievement. 

"Dramatic  progress  has  been  made  in 
speeding  up  the  procedures  to  enable  home 
sellers  to  get  ;  or  not  get )  FHA  commitments 
on  their  houses  in  five  days  and  to  get  the 
credit  check  on  the  purchaser  done  within 
three  days  This  is  the  cycle  in  95  per  cent 
of  the  cases. "  he  added. 

However,  some  area  builders  still  complain 
that  FHA  Is  slow  in  making  its  inspections 
and  providing  commitments  to  developers  of 
subdivisions.  Often  builders  moan  about  the 
PHA  red  tape.  But  the  PHA  point  of  view  is 
that  procedures  must  be  followed  for  the 
protection  of  home  purchasers  and  that  paper 
work  is  Inevitably  a  part  of  any  Government 
program. 

Brownstein  is  part  of  the  Administration- 
HUD  team  that  is  pushing  for  enactment  of 
a  new  housing  bill  this  year,  regardless  of 
the  realization  that  the  Johnson  regime  is 
winding  up.  Recently.  HUT3  Secretary  Robert 
C.  Weaver  announced  his  Intention  to  resign 
toward  the  end  of  this  year  and  become  a 
college  president  in  New  York  City. 

Mentioned  In  housing  circles  as  a  possible 
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successor  to  Weaver  for  the  balance  of  the 
four- year  Federal  cycle  or  the  top  HUD  spot 
if  another  Democratic  administration  ma- 
terializes in  November.  Brownstein  remains 
personally    implacable. 

"I've  been  In  Washington  and  in  Govern- 
ment too  long  to  look  too  far  ahead."  he  said. 
"I  didn't  seek  this  Job  But  now  that  I  have 
it  the  work  is  enough  to  keep  me  too  busy 
to  flsh  or  read  much  of  anything  except  re- 
ports or  housing  material.  The  mortgage 
money  pinch  Is  a  full-time  worry  In  itself. 

•  On  the  other  hand.  I'm  really  excited  by 
a  new  FHA-supported  221(d)(3)  program 
project  that  will  provide  wonderful  new 
housing  on  an  open  occupancy  basis  for 
about  500  families  right  here  in  Washington 
(on  New  Hampshire  Avenue.  Just  across  the 
District  line) . 

"I  am  also  tremendously  heartened  by  the 
reactions  of  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  and  the  local  metropolitan  affiliates 
to  the  new  open  housing  law,  I  am  really 
hopeful  that  a  financially  qualified  Negro 
family  can  now  shop  for  a  new  home  in  any 
pLirt  of  this  .irea  and  get  a  fair  shake.  Let's 
hope  that  the  days  of  the  'We  will  sell  to  you 
but  we  dont'  think  you'll  Like  it  out  here'  are 
over." 

Whatever  happens  to  the  housing  bill  or 
in  the  Novemt>er  election.  Brownstein  likely 
will  remain  in  Washington,  which  he  una- 
bashedly describes  as  "still  the  greatest  city 
in  the  world. " 

The  Brownstelns.  who  rented  a  Hyattsville 
apartment  when  he  was  made  PHA  Commis- 
sioner in  1963.  now  own  a  share  in  Harbor 
Square  and  occupy  a  two-bedroom  condo- 
minium there.  It's  a  privately  development 
project  (no  FHA  funds)  on  urban  renewal 
land. 

While  their  married  son  Michael  is  pursu- 
ing a  combined  Ph.D-MD  degree,  the  Brown- 
stelns enjoy  in-clty  life. 

"We're  just  like  any  homeowners  any- 
where. My  wife  fusses  with  her  planting  boxes 
on  the  balcony  and  I  grumble  about  cars 
that  drive  over  the  edge  of  our  lawn,"  said 
the  FHA's  respected  boss. 
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"We've  got  to  support  the  police  officer." 
Mr.  McCormack  pleaded.  "We've  got  to  bring 
back  the  respect  for  the  man  who  wears  the 
uniform.  " 

America  Is  facing  a  wholesale  onslaught 
against  authority. 

Those  who  would  weaken  this  nation  of 
laws  have  had  unwitting  support  from  some 
in  high  places  and  from  courts,  who,  in  their 
zeal  to  right  certain  wrongs,  have  hastened 
the  assault  on  the  very  fabric  of  America. 
Tradition  Is  dead;  change  is  "In." 
Authority  is  there  to  be  challenged  if  not 
subverted  or  even  overthrown,  and  by  force 
If  necessary. 

The  policeman  Is  a  fuzz;  the  criminal  is 
indulged. 

One  takes  what  he  wants;  he  obeys  the 
laws  of  his  choice. 

Murder  is  an  everyday  happening;  assas- 
sination of  public  figures  threatens  to  be- 
come commonplace. 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  this  strange  cult 
that  ensnarls  us.  It  is  sparked  by  conspira- 
tors and  is  fed  by  the  well  meaning  but 
easily  duped — those  who  are  troubled  by 
an  unpopular  war.  those  who  feel  they  are 
the  victims  of  social  injustice,  those  who 
.are  so  immature  that  they  know  not  what 
they  want. 

True,  it  is  difficult,  perhaps  even  impos- 
sible, to  protect  against  the  isolated  nut  in 
a  crowd.  But  who  Is  to  say  that  the  mad 
man  is  not  goaded  into  his  insane  act  by 
all  these  examples  of  lawlessness  and  dis- 
respect for  authority  around  him. 

Crime  breeds  more  crime.  Anarchy  will 
bring  rviin.  We  have  had  enough  of  both. 


Thinking 


WE  MUST  RETURN  TO  OUR  SENSES 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or    FLORID.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  10,  1968 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Orlando 
Sentinel  has  editorialized  well  and  effec- 
tively on  the  price  which  America  is  pay- 
ing for  coddling  lawbreakers.  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  it  for  reprinting  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

{Prom  the  Orlando  (Pla.)    Sentinel, 

June  6.   19681 
We   Must    Return    to   Our   Senses 

Painfully,  and  at  extravagant  cost.  America 
is  paying  the  price  for  coddling  lawbreakers. 

The  tragedy  that  unfolded  during  the  early 
morning  hours  Wednesday  in  the  kitchen  of 
a  Los  Angeles  hotel  apparently  took  r<x>t  in 
the  brain  of  an  insane  man.  but  it  was  nour- 
ished by  a  year  after  year  erosion  of  respect 
for  law  in  this  country. 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy  and  his  family  are 
the  immediate  victims,  but  all  of  us  are 
equally  punished. 

House  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack.  from 
the  Kennedy  family's  home  state,  said  it  best. 
we  think,  of  all  those  who  tried  to  fix  the 
cause  for  the  type  of  crime  that  occurred  so 
shockingly  in  Los  Angeles. 

■  Those  who  enforce  the  laws."  said  Speaker 
McCormack,  "are  finding  themselves  the  de- 
fendants— instead  of  the  lawbreakers  and  the 
deflers  of  authority." 


DANGERS  OF  A  PROFESSIONAL 

ARMY 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10.  1968 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  proposals 
have  been  made  to  abolish  the  draft  in 
favor  of  an  all-volunteer  military  serv- 

ice. 

It  has  been  said  that  an  all-volunteer 
armj-  is  more  in  keeping  with  democracy 
and  the  protection  of  individual  rights 
than  is  any  system  of  a  draft. 

In  the  past,  several  well-staffed  and 
qualified  groups,  including  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Selective  Serv- 
ice and  the  Civilian  Advisory  Panel  on 
Militai-y  Manpower  Procurement,  have 
carefully  considered  and  unifonnly  re- 
jected the  proposals  for  an  all- volunteer 
ai-my. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  would  not  recommend  an  all- 
volunteer  army. 

The  Secretary  said: 

I  don't  believe  that  kind  of  army  would 
be  best  for  our  Nation.  I  think  It  would  grad- 
ually separate  itself  from  the  life  of  our  Na- 
tion. It  Is  far  better  for  all  of  us  that  we 
pour  through  the  army,  civilians  who  go  into 
the  army  and  come  out  of  the  army  and  who 
in  a  sense  clvlllanlze  the  military  service  and 
thereby  tie  It  more  closely  to  the  funda- 
mental elements  of  otir  National  life. 

Gus  Tyler,  in  an  article  in  the  New 
Leader,  April  24,  1967,  cited  the  dangers 
to  our  democracy  which  would  result 
from  the  establishment  of  a  professional 
army.  I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  time 
Mr.  Tyler's  article : 


Aloud:    Dancers    of    a    Profes- 
sional Army 
(By  Gus  Tyler)  ' 
The    volunteer'  army,    for    many    genera- 
tions the  darling  of  military  establislmaents 
around    the    world,    has    recently    won    the 
heart   of   some   antl-mllitarlsts   and    liberals 
in    the   United    States.   The   love   affair    has 
blossomed  in  the  hot  season  of  debate  over 
Vietnam.    Tlie    most    ardent    words    spoken 
for    the    volunteer    army    come    from   oppo- 
nents of  our  Asian  involvement  who.  in  their 
eagerness    to    halt    the    draft    of    reluctant 
voung    men.    mav    unintentionally    instltu- 
iirnialize     a     military     manpower     program 
that  would  do  serious  damage  to  the  objec- 
tives of  American  liberalism  for  decades  to 
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Tlie  basic  argument  for  the  volunteer 
armv  is  that  it  would  end  the  "Involuntary 
servitude"  implicit  in  the  draft  The  men 
in  uniform  would  tae  those  who  want  to  be 
in  uniform,  ftshting  a  war  In  which  they 
believe  The  present  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem that  appears  to  discriminate  against 
lower  income  groups,  especially  Negroes, 
would  be  ended.  Those  Vv-ho  view  the  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam  or  anywhere  else  as  '  im- 
moral" would  not  be  called  upon  to  violate 
their  conscience.  To  these  moral,  libertarian, 
and  socio-political  arguments  are  added 
occasional  technical  points:  Modern  weap- 
onrv  calls  for  skilled  technicians  requiring 
long  periods  of  training;  by  cutting  down  on 
militarv  manpower  turnover  there  would  be 
sizablo'savings  in  training  costs. 

The    debate    over   the    volunteer    army     s 
not  new.  It  began  in  Europe  more  than  hal. 
a  centurv  ago  when  revolutionary  Marxists 
with    a    healthv    distrust    of    a    proiesslonal 
armv   officered   tav   a  conservative   elite,   de- 
manded an  end  to  a  mercenary  military  and 
the  institution  of  universal  military  service. 
The  debate  v.-as  renewed  in  the  United  States 
in  1916.  when  the  military  brass  called  lor 
a  standing  army  that  couid  draw  additional 
.trereth    in    an   emergency   from    volunteer 
enlistments.   President   Wilson,    sensitive   to 
the  clanger  of  a  career  army,  argued  :or  a  sys- 
tem that  would  draw  upon  a  citizenry  trained 
'aid   accustomed   to  arms.  In   the  encounter 
between  the  military  brass  and  the  nvlUan- 
minded    Commander-in-Chief,    the    profes- 
sional  soldiers   won.   The   National   Defense 
Act  of   1916  set  up  a  blueprint  for  .m  cn- 
lari^ed  permanent  army  of  volunteers. 

In  the  ensuing  years,  the  argument  sub- 
sided   From  1948  on.  the  U.S.  lived  with  a 
•■peacetime"  draft.  The  '^st  time  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  was  extended,  in  March  1963. 
it  was  without  significant  protest  and   de- 
bate—indeed,   with   virtual   unanimity.   Not 
until  the  Vietnam  conflict  necessitated  draft- 
ing men  on  the  campuses  did  the  protests 
•Ealnst  the  draft  mount  and  the  volunteer 
■'rmv  idea  reappear-^oming  this  time  from 
those  who   had   been   the    traditional  oppo- 
nents of  a  professional  army.  „:,+>,„ 
The  curious  ironv  of  this  volte  face  is  the 
fact  that  so  many  advocates  of  the  profes- 
siona'   armv  are  militant  opponents  of  The 
Establishment.  But  if  the  military  hierarchy 
i.  not  a  major  pillar  of  that  Establishment, 
then  who  is?  In  1956.  in  The  Power  Elite.  C. 
Wright  Mills  placed  the  military  at  the  apex 
of  the  nUlng  trinity  alongside  the  corpora- 
tions and  the  politicians.  "The  warlords,    he 
wrote    "have   been  only   uneasy,   poor  rela- 
tions "within  the  American  elite:    now  i.hey 
.^re  first  cousins;  soon  they  may  become  elder 

brothers."  ^    ^  4.i.»  *„„ 

Without  anv  blanket  Indictment  of  the  top 

military  men  "in  the  U.S.,  among  whom  have 


'  Gus  Tyler  u:as  chairman  of  the  recent 
\ational  Conference  on  the  Draft,  sponsored 
hv  the  A.inerican  Veterans  Committee.  Assist- 
ant President  of  the  ILGWU.  he  icrote  The 
Labor  Revolution,  published  last  month. 
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been  outstanding  statesmen  of  profound 
civilian  commitment  such  as  George  Mar- 
shall It  is  necessary  to  caution  eternal 
vigilance  vls-a-vls  the  "warlords."  President 
Elsenhower,  in  his  Farewell  Address,  warned 
against  the  dangers  of  the  military-indus- 
trial complex,  the  close  cash  nexus  between 
the  soldiery  and  high  finance.  In  President 
Kennedy's  Administration.  Senator  Fulbrlght 
e«po.sed'  the  Rightist  infiltration  ol  the 
-Vrmed  Services.  By  birth,  by  marriage,  by 
social  connections,  by  future  economic 
prospects,    brass   tends    strongly    to   turn    to 

gold. 

The  battle  between  top  civilians  and  top 
military  in  the  Pentagon  is  one  of  the  con- 
tinuing,     unresolved,     albeit     hushed-over, 
.struggles  in  Washington.  The  scales  would  be 
dangerously  tipped  toward  the  professionals 
by  avolunteer  armv.  Of  necessity,  those  most 
readily  attracted  to  the  military  career  in  the 
lower '  echelons  are  those  who  have  not  fit 
successfully   into  the  civilian  society.  They 
give  up  the  options  of  citizenry  to  accept  the 
discipline  of  the  uniform— and  they  do  so 
with  an  initial  measure  of  hostility  for  that 
"outside"  world.  Of  necessity,  the  soldier  Is 
Isolated  from  the  vital  social  struggles  of  his 
times:    strikes,  sit-ins.  civil   liberties,  .social 
legislation,  poverty,   urban   upheaval,   or— If 
you  please— even  peace  movements.  To  the 
extent  that  he  Is  called  upon  now  and  then 
to  make  contact  with  these  disturbing  ele- 
ments, he  does  so  in  an  adversary  role— to 
maintain  law  and  order.  He  develops  r.  police 
mentality;    but  more  so.  since  he  does  not 
have  the  policeman's  after-hours  return  to 
family,  friends  and  social  problems. 

Because  American  .'^ocial  struggles,  with 
the  exception  of  the  War  Between  the  States, 
have  never  reached  such  crisis  proportions 
that  the  armed  forces  have  had  to  'oe  the 
ultimate  social  arbiter,  the  milltarys  poten- 
tial for  oppression  has  not  been  tested  in  the 
last  centurv.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  it 
never  will  be.  A  brief  glance  at  other  nations 
of  the  modern  world,  where  a  natural  af- 
fluence has  not  softened  social  struggles, 
proves  repeatedly  that  an  (officer  corps  with 
an  armv  of  declasses  under  Its  command  can 
topple  governments  and  constitutions. 

It  is  argued,  m  reply,  that  a  draft  does  not 
change  the  professional  character  of  the  pres- 
ent Army,  since  about  two-thirds  of  those 
now  inducted  in  any  one  year  are  volunteers. 
The  truth  is.  however,  that  about  half  of  the 
volunteers  are  men  who  enlist  only  because 
they  feel  the  hot  breath  of  the  draft  on  their 
back    After  a  tour  of  duty  these  volunteers, 
like  most  of  the  draftees,  return  to  civilian 
life,  to  be  replaced  by  other  citizen  .soldiers. 
If  the  country  turned  to  a  volunteer  army, 
attracting  men  with  liipher  pay.  better  work- 
in"  conditions  and  1  rince  benefits,  how  many 
and  who  would  respond?  The  response  would 
be  so  weak  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
needed  quota  could  be  met.  A  Bureau  of  the 
Census  study  reveals  that  among  young  men 
in  aee  bracket  lG-19,  only  4  percent  would 
rate  "equal  pay"  with  civilians  as  of  prime 
importance  in  volunteering  and  only  17  per 
cent    would    consider      considerably    higher 
pay"  as  a  real  enticement.   And  the  closer 
the  nation  moves  to  full  emplot-ment,  the 
less  attractive  these  offers  become. 

Volunteers  tend  to  be  young  men  who  are 
unemployed,  denied  first  class  citizenship 
discriminated  against:  those  who  would 
rather  be  -'In"  with  the  army  than  'out 
with  the— to  them— sick  society.  In  sum,  the 
volunteer  armv  would  l>e  an  army  of  that 
"other  America,"  especially  Negroes. 

At  present,  about  11  per  cent  of  men 
drafted  are  Negroes,  an  almost  exact  reflec- 
tion nf  Negroes' in  the  military  age  group  of 
the  total  population.  Perhaps  the  rate  would 
be  higher  !f  so  many  Negroes  were  not  re- 
jected' for  military  service:  50  per  cent  are 
turned  down,  while  only  25  per  cent  of  the 
white  potential  Is  rejected.  But  when  it  comes 
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to  re-eniistment  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
Negroes  opt  to  continue  in  the  service  wMle 
only  18  per  cent  of  the  whites  do  so. 

This  hist  figure  Is  crucial  in  forecasting 
the  nature  of  a  volunteer  army.  It  will  be 
low  income  and.  ultimately,  overwhelmingly 
Negro  These  victims  of  our  social  order 
■prefer"  the  uniform  because  of  socio- 
economic compulsions— for  the  three  square 
meals  a  day,  for  the  relative  egalitarlanlsm  of 
the  barracks  or  the  foxhole,  lor  the  chance 
to  be  promoted.  (One  out  of  every  six  ser- 
geants in  the  Army  is  Negro.) 

While  one  must  respect  the  motives  of  the 
voung  men  who  demand  a  voluntary  army, 
it  is  not  improper  to  suggest  that  they  brief- 
ly introspect  to  see  whether,  when  they  call 
for  an  end  to  "Involuntary  servitude,"  they 
are  not  indulging  in  self-righteousness 
tainted  with  self-interest.  When  a  young 
man  proposes  that  a  private's  pay  be  doubled 
or  tripled  so  that  "those  who  want  to  fight 
may  do  so,  he  is  in  effect  saying  I  do  not 
intend  to  enlist,  because  I  have  a  better  way 
of  life:  but  let  those  who  do  not  have  a 
better  way.  go  doit  ' 

Ending  the  draft  eliminates  legal  compul- 
sion to  enter  the  military  .■-ervice.  but  it  does 
not  elminate  circumstantial  compulsion  to 
do  so    Both   forms   of  compulsion   are  dis- 
quieting to  a  free  soul.  But  to  liberate  the 
well-to-do    irom    "legal"    compulsion    whl  e 
enslaving    the    poor    with    "circumstantial 
compulsion  is  hardly  In  keeping  with  a  dem- 
ocratic ethos.  ,      ,   ,„ 
The  argument  that  a  draft  Is  "Involuntary 
servitude  "   is  true  only   to  the  extent   that 
any  form  of  legalized  social  compulsion  is  a 
form   of    greater    or   lesser   servitude.   Com- 
pulsory education  could  be  so  classified.  In- 
come and  inheritance  taxes  are  indirect  ways 
uf  making  an  individual  work  for  the  state 
rather   than   himself.   Keeping   a   person   in 
quarantine  is  broadly  in  the  same  category- 
But  acain  this  Is  no  new  argument.   The 
first  great  draft  in  the  United   States   was 
imposed   by   President  Lincoln   in  the   Civil 
War   Tens  of  thousands  of  New  Yorkers  con- 
sidered It  •involuntary  servitude."   Protest- 
ors took  to  the  streets  to  burn  down  Negro 
orphan    asylums,    and    hang    Negroes    irom 
lamp  posts.  The  riot  ran  for  half  a  week  and 
was  finally  quelled  when  the  Great  Liberator 
moved  the  Third  Army  of  the  Potomac  to 
New  York  Citv  to  restore  order.  The  objectors 
to  the  temporary     servitude""  of  the  Union 
\rmv  were  quite  prepared  to  let  the  Negro 
continue   in   nermanent   -servitude"    to  the 
slavocracv.  Another  one  of  those  contusions 
between  self-interest  and  self-righteousness, 
between  prejudice  and  principle.  _ 
If   the    draft    is    "involuntary    servitude. 
then  some  14  million  .Americans  under  arms 
in  World  War  II  were  tossed  into  this  dismal 
dungeon.  As  righteous  as  that  cause  was— 
our  showdown  with  world  Fascism— we  could 
not  have  c&rried  through  the  operation  with 
a  volunteer  armv.  The  draft  was  necessary. 
America  had  to  choose  between  involuntary 
■■.servitude  "  under  Roosevelt  and  ■•voluntary- 
slavery  under  Hitler. 

It  Should  be  noted  that  most  advocates  or 
the  voluntary  armv  grant  that  a  draft  would 
be  .idmisstble  in  the  event  our  nation  is  en- 
dangered directly.  Tills  admission  moves  the 
entire  debate  on  to  another  plane.  The  draft 
is  no  longer  rejected  on  principle  as  "invol- 
untary servitude.""  "Hie  discussion  becomes 
political  and  pragmatic:  namely,  when  is  the 
n.ational  interest  vitally  involved. 

A"!  an  alternative  to  the  draft,  it  Is  sug- 
gested that  voung  men  who  serve  in  the 
Peace  Corps  or  Teachers  Corps  be  exempt 
from  millt.irv  service.  While  "national  serv- 
ice"" in  one  of  these  socially  usetvA  pro.iects 
Is  commendable,  to  grant  exemption  from 
the  military  Is  once  mere  to  discrimin.ite 
against  theunderprlvlleced.  Who  is  equipped 
to  t«ach  Nigerians  to  re.id,  cure  the  sick,  or 
impart  modern  l:nowledge  on  cleaning  out  a 
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1  ,-.„i„   .h-  Kotror  BriurAt^d  ThP  artirlp  fnllows"  point  Of  persons  In  the  host  country,  and  wp 

malarial  swamp^  Only   the  t^""  «^"f  ,^.^,  The  article  lOllOWS.  h^^  often  overwhelmed  by  the  temerity  of  the 

and  ipso  facto  the  better-to-do.  Who  is  leii     contemporaries.    William    B    Walsh,   M.D.      ^^^.^-^  medical  people  m  even  being  willing  w 


for  the  mlUUry?  The  already  unfortunate 
our  brown  brothers  whom  we  allegedly  are 
rescuing  from  the  draft. 

All  of  the  going  is  not  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  defense  of  the  way  in  which  our  Selec- 
tive Service  System  has  been  run  up  to  the 
present.  It  Is  filled  with  inequities,  ineffi- 
ciencies, and  plain  misuse.  It  Is  badly  In  ne«d 
of  reform.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  imply  that  there 
Is  no  room  in  the  military  service  for  volun- 
teers. There  always  has  been  and  there  al- 
ways win  be. 

But  the  American  community  should  be 
warned  against  turning  a  momentary  dis- 
comfort Into  a  permanent  disability.  Com- 


"Project  HOPE  was  my  Idea,  and  I  am  too     stay   and   try    and  do  something  about   the 
proud  of  it  to  be  falsely  modest,"  says  Dr.      situation  '' 


William  B.  Walsh  "In  bringing  the  project 
Into  being.  I  had  the  help  of  thousands.  In- 
cluding two  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Untied  States  Navy,  so  except  for  the 
idea,  I  can  claim  only  a.  moderate  share  of 
the  credit.  But  from  the  first  moment  when 
I  thought  of  such  a  ship,  the  HOPE  became 
mv  vocation  and  obsession  " 

The  idea  for  Project  HOPE — Health  Oppor- 
tunity for  People  Everywhere — began  when 
Dr  Walsh  served  as  a  medical  officer  abroad 
a  destroyer  in  the  South  Pacific  during  World 


Another  principle  of  HOPE,  maintains  Dr 
Walsli.  is  that  no  country  can  be  economic- 
ally healthy  without  a  healthy  population. 
"Population  planning,  of  course,  Is  Important, 
but  such  planning  can  only  be  implemented 
as  part  of  a  total  community  health  educa- 
tion program.  Shoving  population  planning 
down  people's  throats  Is  lmpo.=sible:  until 
they  see  you  want  to  help  the  living,  they  are 
not  about  to  eliminate  those  who  want  to 
live."  Another  idea  that  has  had  tremendous 
acceptance,  says  Dr  Walsh,  is  the  idea  that 
while  an   exploding   populatloii   Is  a  danger. 


;:.7;.;V  t'hp'tim^ed  states  to  a  professional  War  II.  Impressed  with  the  squalor  and  poor  ^^^  population  is  a  greater 

mittlng  the  United  ^taies  to  a  praieaoiuu  j^       j^  [  conditions  of  the  area,  he  thought     ^aneer 
army  would  be  a  va^t  Injustice  «>  ^^e  =oun-  P^^  returning  with  a  floating  medical     '"'"«" 

try's  minorities;    would   create  a  classarmy  ^^^^^    ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^.^^ 

in  1958  when  President  Eisenhower  asked  the 
Washington.  DC,  cardiologist  to  cochair  the 
Committee  on  Medicine  and  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions  of    the   President's   new   People-to^ 


with  a  social  elite  at  the  top  and  the  socially 
dispossessed  at  the  bottom;  and  would  place 
civilian  control  over  the  military  establish- 
ment in  serious  jeopaxdy. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  here  to  examine 
In  depth  the  Impracticality  of  a  voluntary 
army;  Ite  -fabulous  costs  and  its  inability, 
no  mattai  the  expenditure,  to  recruit  the 
needed    manpower    in    a    relatively    affluent 


One  of  the  problems  of  the  present  world 
population  crisis  is  that  nobody  has  con- 
ducted an  accurate  world  census,  despite  the 
fact  that  various  agencies  put  ou:  popula- 
tion figures.  The  gap  between  real  and 
imagined    population    was    Illustrated    last 


People  Program.  Dr    Walsh  suggested  that  a  ^.^^^  ^yj^g^  HOPE  student  volunteers  in  Cn- 

Navy   hospital  ship  be  taken  out  of  moth-  lombia  conducted  a  census.  Thev  were  told 

balls  and  converted  into  a  floating  medical  ^j^^t   the   average   population    in    one   barrio 

center.  ,yas  about  3.500  people,  but   the  population 
After   he   won   approval   of   the   plan.   Dr. 


A    TRIBUTE    TO    PROJECT    HOPE'S 
BILL    WALSH 


datlon  and  rechrlstened  the  SS  HOPE  Since 
Dr.  Walsh's  first  call  for  supjxirt.  approxi- 
mately 1,500  United  States  companies  have 
donated  almost  $10  million  in  the  form  of 


clans  are  in  .short  supply.  In  many  countries 
auxiliary  medical  personnel  such  as  nurses 
are  not  accepted  by  those  with  more  medical 
education.  "But  our  nurses  .md  technicians 


medical  and  surgical  equipment,  drugs  and     ^^e   the   finest   ladies   anvwhere."   maintains 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 


chemicals,  medical  books,  hearing  aids,  food, 
and  ships  stores. 

The  primary  purpose  of  Project  HOPE  is 
one  of  teaching  and  training,  says  Dr  Walsh, 
who  believes  that  "going  through  those 
remote  parts  of  the  world  Just  for  the  purpose 
of  treatment  would  be  like  walking  through 
quicksand  "    In    the   seven    years    since   the 


Dr.  Walsh,  "and  no  group  of  American  women 
give  a  better  performance." 

Before  long  the  local  nurses  are  accepted 
and  people  do  not  look  down  their  noses  at 
lesser  qualified  persons.  And  the  programs 
have  also  taught  respect  for  paramedical 
fields  such  as  sanitation.  'We  have  shown 
that  a  team  operation   is   needed  and   that 


or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mcnday.  June  10.  1968 
»#_  TTAcrTT  T    vfr   «;rw:.akpr  nne  of  the     HOPE'S    maiden    voyage    to    Indonesia    and      education  at  oiilv  the  medical  level  will  Just 

Mr.  i-AfeCtiA..    Air.  OPt;<tK.ei.  UJIC  Ul    w  ^^^^^       Vietnam.       HOPE       doctors.       dentists.         r>,„1tir,l,.    rho    r,rr;hlo,v,c  ■•    »v„1atr,<:    nr      W,l=h 

most  effective  people-to-people  pio-  j^^^.^^^  technologists,  and  other  paramedical 
grains  supported  by  our  foreign  aid  pro-  pg^sonnel  have  trained  over  4.000  medical 
gram  is  Project  HOPE — the  globe-span-  counterparts  More  than  120.000  people  have 
ning  ship  which  brings  modem  American  (j^en  treated,  and  some  10.778  major  opera- 
medical  know-how  and  care  to  the  peo-      tlons  have  been  performed   In  addition,  more 

than  two  million  people  have  been  benefited 
through  immunization,  medical  examination, 
and  other  services.  Project  HOPE  is  cur- 
rently developing  Its  own  department  of  edu- 
cation, drawing  on  the  experience  of  jjerson- 
nel  who  have  worked  in  many  ctUttires.  "Thus 
we  can  do  a  better  Job  and  perhaps  advise 


pies  of  the  developing  nations 

The  brainchild  of  Dr.  'William  B. 
Walsh,  Project  HOPE  has  enlisted  the 
services  of  more  than  1.100  volunteers — 
American  doctors,  nurses,  technicians, 
and  other  skilled  personnel 


In  addition,  thousands  of  private  U.S.     others    through    personal    experience,"    Dr. 
citizens    in  communities  throughout  our     Walsh  explains. 
Nation,' have  contributed  to  the  success        Dr.    walsh    thinks    that    the    success    of 


multiply  the  problems.  "  explains  Dr.  Walsh. 
"Even  more  significant,  they  realize  we  are 
helping  to  train  others,  so  that  their  lot  will 
be  permanently  better. " 

One  of  the  important  things  HOPE  has 
done,  he  feels,  is  to  show  that  the  American 
people  care  and  are  definitely  willing  to  help 
others  help  themselves.  "We  have  a  strange 
image  abroad.  "  he  says.  "The  average  man  in 
the  poorer  districts  never  sees  much  benefit 
from  assistance  on  a  government-to-govern- 
ment basis.  But  the  poor  recognize  treatment 
immediately;  it  gives  them  hope  that  tomor- 
row will  be  better.  They  are  always  amazed  to 
find  out  that  our  people  serve  for  no  pay, 
and  this  news  spreads  throughout  the  coun- 
trv.  In  Colombia  last  vear  the  Senate  of  the 


of  this  undertaking  through  various  sup-  Project  hope  offers  many  lessons   both  for 

oi  luii  uiiuci  to.       °^^„.    „''-_„^  niihliritv  those  wanting  to  help  and  for  countries  seek-  Republic  presented  a  unanimous  resolution 

porting  activities  ranging  from  publicity  ^^^  ^^    ..^,^.^.^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^,^  ^^  thanking  the  people  of  North  .-Vmerica.  The 

to  fundraising.                       ^     cc    u       ■  impact  on  an  entire  nation  with  a  relatively  politicians    had    responded    to    the    genuine 

In    the   7    years   since   the  SS   nope  s  small  effort,  we  have  never  been  in  any  na-  feelings  of  the  poor, 

maiden  voyage  to  Indonesia,  more  than  tlon— and  the  nations  we  have  visited  in-  "People  are   demonstrating   to   their  own 

1*^0  000  people  in  foreign  lands  have  re-  elude  all  political  spectrums— in  which  the  governments  how  important  health  care  is. 

ceived  medical  treatments  from  Project  hunger  for  medical  knowledge  was  not  almost  ^^^^j  therefore  a  bigger  position  of  foreign  aid 

HnPF    stafT-     10  778    maior    operat'ons  overwhelming  "  The  coming  of  HOPE,  and  its  should  go  for  health  education.  People  are 

HOPE    Stan^    lU,' 'B    major    op  land-based  programs  which  continue  when  ^  countrv's  most  Important  economic  com- 

have  been  performed,  ^^^^  ™0^e  ^^^"  "  the  ship  leaves,  has  enabled  people  to  solve  ^             ^^^  diseased  people   cant   possibly 

million     people     have     been     benefited  ^helr  own   problems,   which   in   many   cases  ^^^^  '^^   eight-hour   da  v.    We   saw   this    in 

through   immunization,    medical    examl-  were  so  severe   that   the   people  were   afraid  vigj^am  in  1961;  the  crush  of  persons  wait- 

nation.  and  other  services.  even  to  try.  "When  we  give  new  methods  and  patiently  in  long  lines  llterallv  broke  our 

This   IS   a  remarkable  success  story—  courses,  we  spark  the  imagination  of  the  local  ^^^  ^^           programs  are 

and  most  of  the  credit  for  it  goes  to  Bill  ^^f  ^rV  toTu^i?  anfknVw  Thaf  we  needed,  and  unless  these  types  of  programs 

Walsh  who  not  only  conceived  the  idea  ^^     interested  in  staving  or  in  forcing  our  are  expanded,  we  will  have  other  Vletnams. 

for  the  SS  Hope  but   also  has  been  the  ^lll  on  them.  There  are  many  capable  people  A  hungry  man  has  no  politics,  only  a  desire 

guiding   li^ht    and   the   director   of   the  m  these  countries  who  need  little  mere  than 

project  from  the  start.  to  be  toid  that  they  are  indeed  capable. 

ThP   Mav    on    Issue   of   Modern   Medi-         Project  HOPE  teaches  by  example,  sugges- 

The   May    JO   issue   "J'^^'ffj"   '^^"1  tion,  persuasion,  and  mostlv  bv  real  humility, 

cine  pays  a  fully  earned  tribute  to  Proj-  g^piams  Dr.  Walsh    "We  dont  want  revolu- 

ect  HOPE  and  to  Dr.  Walsh.  I  beiieve  that  ^lons  but  rather  a  revolution  of  ideas,  directed  The  great  lesson  from  HOPE,  explains  Dr. 

it  will  prove  of  interest  to  all  Members  toward  improving  methods  of  medical  edu-  Walsh,  who  has  written  two  books  about  the 

of  the  Congress.  cation,  we  look  at  problems  from  the  view-  project,  Is  that  we  now  must  ask  the  ques- 


to  exist;  the  sick  do  not  have  the  time  or 
the  privilege  to  be  petty.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  normal 
human  being  who  isn't  Interested  in  better- 
ing himself  and  his  own  fellow  man." 
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tlon  "What  is  public  health?"  "From  my 
experience  on  three  continents,  I  am  con- 
vinced the  US,  approach  is  wrong.  More 
people  in  our  public  health  schools  should 
go  to  the  developing  countries  and  see  what 
is  and  what  is  not  being  done;  see  what  the 
problems  really  are  and  see  how  to  apply 
their  solutions  In  the  ghettos  of  our  own 
country.  Some  of  our  better  public  health 
schools  are  research  institutes  only,  and  one 
of  my  biggest  Jobs  is  simply  making  some 
of  our  postgraduate  trainees  stay  in  their 
schools  These  phvsiclans  have  lived  and  done 
things  and  want  to  learn  how  to  do  them 
belter,  but  instead  they  are  given  irrelevant 
material." 

Dr  Walsh  thinks  we  must  return  to  the 
•ery  lundamentals  of  public  health  and  edu- 
cate shortrange  health  workers  who  can  or- 
ganize and  teach  others.  We  need  help  on  a 
person-to-person  basis  with  community  in- 
•  olvement.  "  he  savs.  "'For  example,  we  teach 
neuple  how  to  wash  floors.  I'm  a  pragmatic 
'idealist;  we  don't  .score  100';  all  of  the  time, 
out  we  have  failed  very  seldom.  These  peo- 
nle  with  whom  we  have  worked  remember 
who  taught  them;  we  still  get  letters  from 
people  in  Indonesia  who  want  to  let  us 
know  thev  are  thinking  aboiit  us.  And  many 
officials  \n  the  new  Indonesian  government, 
such  as  the  present  minister  ot  education,  are 
persons  who  were  connected  with  HOPE  In 

"  The  success  of  HOPE  is  due  in  large  part 
to  its  staff.  As  of  this  year,  over   1.100  per- 
sons  have   participated   in   HOPE,   and   only 
two  persons  have  ever  had  to  be  sent  home 
because  of   conflicts.   People  in   government 
nave  asked  Dr.  Walsh  how  HOPE  can  select 
oeople  so  well.    "We  don't  do  things  like  psy- 
chological testing."  says  Dr.  Walsh,  "but  we 
do  evaluate  volunteers  by   talking   to  them. 
Of    course    we    look    into   their    professional 
skills    but   we   also   look   at   them    as   total 
'luman  beings.  What  Is  inside  people  comes 
lut   on   HOPE;    these    people   give   ol    them- 
selves    under    the    most     amazing     circum- 
..;tances.  For  example,  our  doctors  and  nurses 
■nav  be  working  in  a  dilapidated  health  proj- 
-ct'durlng  the  day  and  that  night  they  must 
he  prepared  to  go  to  a  formal  reception.  Cul- 
-ural  shock  occurs  very   little.  We   tell   our 
people  that  thev  are  guests  in  another  man  s 
•lOuse  and  that  they  should  behave  .iccord- 
mgly     If    it's    100'    and    it's    the    custom    to 
wear  ties,  our  doctors  wear  ties.  We  also  tell 
oeople  in  the  host  country  that  understand- 
■ng  is  a  two-wav  street,  and  that  we  expect 
them  to  know  and  understand  our  way   of 
:ife.  too."  ^ 

This  year  the  full-time  HOPE  staff  con- 
■^ists  of  60  nurses,  16  laboratory  and  X-ray 
technicians,    9    medical    and    transcription 
secretaries,  2  record  room  librarians,  2  dleti- 
•lans,    1    nutritionist,    1    community    health 
educator,  1  senior  medical  officer,  and  1  co- 
ordinator  for   each   medical    specialty.   Sev- 
eral full-time  physician  and  dental  coordi- 
nators work  in  the  local  cotintry.  HOPE  full- 
time  people  are  supplemented  by  30  to  35 
•wo-month     rotators,     so     the     total     staff 
-imounts  to  about   150  teachers.  With   only 
*wo  exceptions,  all  full-time  HOPE  medical 
personnel  have  been  Introduced  to  HOPE  as 
rotators.  The  average  age  of  the  physician 
participants  Is   about  45   years— when   they 
are  at  the  height  of  their  ability  to  give  of 
themselves— and  many  are  full-time  depart- 
ment heads  In  medical  schools.  Eventually 
Dr.  Walsh  hopes  to  have  two  more  ships  like 
HOPE,   thus    allowing    one    ship    for    South 
America,  one  for  Africa,  and  one  for  Asia. 
Dr.  Walsh,  who  received  his  M.D.  degree  in 
1943  from  Georgetown  University  School  of 
Medicine.  Washington,  D.C..  thinks  the  M.D. 
drain  to  the  U.S.  from  developing  nations  can 
be  solved  bv  taking  the  teaching  to  the  home 
countries.  He  opposes  bringing  people  here 
for  training  unless  they  are  people  who  have 
roots  in  their  own  country  and  can  be  count- 
ed on  to  return.  "The   only  place  you  can 
train  effectively  Is  on  the  spot.  Then  you  find 


out  why,  for  example,  the  local  physicians 
can  onlv  handle  three  operations  per  day.  But 
when  a"  man  comes  here  and  sees  all  of  our 
sophisticated  equipment  he  wants  It  in  his 
own  countrv,  even  though  this  equipment 
affects  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  ■ ;  of  the  total 
population  in  his  country.  This  isn't  modern 
medicine." 

Our  perspective  and  sense  of  values  are  con- 
fused on  all  issues,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
maintains  Dr.  Walsh.  "Why  do  we  need  Ave 
hospitals  here  m  Washington,  DC.  that  all 
can  do  open-heart  surgery?  Things  like  this 
are  foolish  and  are  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  hospital  costs  are  going  up  so  much." 

Dr.  Walsh,  who  Wits  assistant  professor  of 
internal  medicine  at  Georgetown  University, 
has  given  up  teaching  und  privat*  practice  to 
devote   lull   time   to  his  Job   as  president  of 
The     People-to-People     Health     Foundation. 
"This  is  much  more  rewarding  than  practice, 
and  I  have  met  some  ol   the  greatest  people 
of  our  time,"  he  savs.  The  dozens  of  honors 
Dr   Walsh  has  received  illustrate  what  he  has 
enabled  others  to  accomplish,  but  he  himself 
feels  he  has  received  more  than  he  has  given, 
These  feelings,  he  says,  are  summarized  very 
well  by  Dr.  Dalton  Oliver,  an  ophthalmologist 
from  Baton  Rouge.  La.,  who  wrote  of  his  ex- 
periences in  Peru:    "Vivid  impressions  will  re- 
main with  m?  the  rest  of  my  life.  The  look  on 
the  face  of  the  gnarled  old  man  who  came 
back  again  and  again  to  .shake  our  hand  be- 
cause our  operation  hud  saved  him  from  a  life 
of  blindness;  the  Peruvian  Indian  who  walked 
200  miles  over  the  Impossible  terrain  ol   the 
\ndes    to   bring   his   2-year-old   son   lor   an 
American  miracle':  little  Manual  whose  life's 
dream  was  to  come  to  the  United  States  and 
be   a   housebov;    the  faces  of  .schoolchildren 
tasting   cow's   milk   for   the   first   time;    the 
warmheart.ed  gratitude,  from  the  heads  ni  the 
country   to   the   lowliest   Indians.   And    they 
want   to   give   us   presents.   Why   we   should 
thank  them  for  giving  us  back  our  reason  lor 
being  alive!" 


MARCH  ISN'T  AIMLESS 


of  a  minor  nature.  This  is  all  to  the  good.  II 
this  sort  of  discipline  can  be  malnwined. 
tlie  Poor  Peoples  March  can  be  one  of  the 
best  educational  tools— and  motivational  de- 
ylcee ever  to  confront  a  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative. 

It  means  verv  little,  emotionally,  ior  an 
Amencan— in  or  out  of  Congress— uj  read 
that  so  many  millions  ol  person.,  have  in- 
comes below  Uie  poverty  level:  it  means  not 
very  much  more  when  they  read  that  10 
million  Americans  experience  hunger  regu- 
larly and  that  children  are  literally  dying 
of  starvation  in  a  land  of  plenty. 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  urgency  con- 
veyed by  seeing  a  hungry  child  or  talking 
with  a  person  to  whom  poverty  has  become 
a  deadening  wav  of  life. 

Americans  bv  and  large  are  a  generous  peo- 
ple;   thev    will    not    Ignore   indeilnltely    the 
needs  of  their  fellow  men.  If  the  poor  stay 
visible  long  enough.  Congress  will  not  ignore 
them  any  more  than  the  j)eople  will  ignore 
them.  , 
For  their  part,  the  poor  are  learning  a  val- 
uable lesson  from  this  march.  They  are  learn- 
ing   that    orgaiilzatlon    pays    off.    They    are 
learning— bv  doing     the  art  of  lobbying  their 
representatives  in  the  seats  ol   power.  They 
are   learning    that   action   In   ones   own   be- 
half  even  if  that  action  is  confined  to  lobby- 
ing Congress— confers  a  certain  dignity  and 
.self-respect. 

The  poor  are  le.irnlng  that  they,  too,  arc 
citizens  and  that  the  government  is  as  much 
theirs  as  it  is  anv  other  American's 

This  is  not  to  implv  that  government  can 
wave  a  magic  wand  .md  eliminate  poverty 
overnight.  It  cant,  and  in  all  probability  Uie 
poor  know  It  qiuie  as  well  as  anyone  else: 
.ertainlv  thev  have  been  poor,  many  of 
them,  long  enough  to  have  lost  whatever 
illusions  thev  may  have  cherished  once. 

This  is  to  imply  that  government  can  and 
should  expedite  education  and  .social  pro- 
grams that  will  equip  the  poor  to  break  the 
poverty-lgnorance-poverty  cycle  Tlie  longer 
the  poor  remain  visible,  the  more  clearly  Con- 
gress must  see  this  task  as  a  high-priority 
order  of  business. 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10,  1968 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  impoi-tant  mes- 
sages of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  is 
educating  the  American  public,  making 
affluent  society  aware  of  those  within  its 
midst  who  are  not  so  affluent  or  so  for- 
timate.  This  might,  indeed,  be  more  fai- 
ranging  than  any  other  potential  factor 
in  its  Impact,  resulting  eventually  m  sis- 
niffcant  action  to  do  something  about 
unjustice  and  poverty  which  prevails  as 
a  fact  of  life  for  .so  many  The  San  Jose 
Mercurv.  May  23,  1968.  had  some  wise 
words  along  these  lines  and  I  therefore 
would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record  this 
very  fine  comment.  The  editorial  follows: 
"March"  Isn"t  .Mmless 

Despite  a  surface  appearance  of  aimkss- 
ness  noted  on  the  page  opposite  by  Tom 
Wicker  of  The  New  York  Times,  the  Poor 
People's  March  on  Washington  could  have 
vast  long-range  Importance. 

It  couM  on  the  other  hand,  degenerate  into 
an  unrulv  and  politically  Impotent  mob;  a 
very  great  deal  depends  on  the  quality  and 
the  contlnuitv  of  the  march's  leadership. 

So  far  as  the  poor  gather  on  The  Mall  and 
make  their  periodic  \1sits  to  the  Capitol  and 
to  the  varlotis  executive  offices  of  the  gov- 
ernment the  self-dlsclpllne  has  been  notable: 
the  untoward  incidents  have  been  few  and 


HUNGER  AND  MALNUTRITION  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1968 
Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  public  discussion 
and  concern  about  the  finding  of  the 
citizens  board  of  inquiry  into  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  the  United  States  which 
was  released  in  late  April. 

The  100-page  report  has  been  -v^'ldely 
disputed  by  informed  organizations  and 
individuals  throughout  the  country  and 
a  number  of  fine  articles  have  been  writ- 
ten to  show  that  many  of  the  so-called 
findings  in  the  report  were  greatly  exag- 
gerated, if  not  fabricated. 

On  Sunday.  May  26.  1968.  the  Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch,  one  of  the  Na- 
tions most  widely  respected  newspapers, 
printed  a  study  of  the  question  of  hunger 
in  Virginia  which  from  our  State  alone 
shows  that  the  so-called  findings  of  the 
board  of  inquiry  were  greatly  exagger- 
ated and  do  not  to  any  recognizable 
degree  indicate  the  true  situation  in 
■Virginia. 

One  of  the  problems  in  our  present- 
day  society,  it  seems  to  me.  is  that  we 
have   far  too  many  of  these   so-called 
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boards  and  self-styled  social-action 
groups  which  are  attempting  w  drama- 
tize and  magnify  conditions  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  bad  enough  when  these 
groups  merely  magnify  that  which  ac- 
tually exists  but  when  they  attempt  to 
put  forth  a  picture  of  circumstances 
which  do  not  exist,  they  serve  only  to 
confuse  and  fmstrate  our  people. 

I  bplieve  that  the  fine  articles  in  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  presentation 
adequately  speak  for  themselves  and  I 
wish  to  have  these  articles  included  here- 
with with  my  remarks.  . 
The  articles  follow ;  ' 
iProm  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch.  May 

26,  19681 
Hunger  in  Virginia;  Times-Dispatch  Stoty 
Shows  N-v-^ional  Report  Exaggerated 
In  late  April,  14  Virginia  counties  were 
among  256  counties  in  the  United  States 
named  -hunger  counties'  by  .t  social-action 
citizens'  group  in  Wash.ngton. 

The  group  "he  Board  ol  Inquiry  into  Hun- 
ger and  "Wamuintion  in  the  United  States 
issued  a  lOO-page  report  in  which  it  said 
it  had  found  ■'concrete  evidence  of  chronic 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States." 

The  beard  had  been  established  by  Walter 
Reuther  s  Citizens  Crusade  Against  Poverty 
and  had  as  cochairmen  Benjamin  E.  Mays, 
president  emeritus  of  Morehouse  College, 
Atlanta,  and  Leslie  W.  Dunbar.  executl\-e  di- 
rector of  The  Field  Foundation.  New  YorK. 
The  other  23  members  represented  education- 
al, religious,  medic.il  and  labor  union  or- 
ganizations.   

■■\  thousand  people  who  must  go  withou. 
food  for  davs  each  month  would  be  shocking 
in  a  wealthy  nation."  the  board  said.  "We  ^^e- 
lleve  in  America  the  number  reaches  well  into 
the  millions.  And  we  believe  that  the  situa- 
tion Is  worsening."  ,j_„f,„i 
The  report  recommended  a  presidential 
declaration  of  emergency  in  the  hunger  cotm- 
ties  and  establishment  of  a  free  food  stamp 
program  Keyed  to  need. 

It  called  lor  the  federal  food  programs  to 
'36  removed  rom  administration  by  the  U  .b. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Congress. 

The  Virginia  counties  listed  as  "hunger 
counties'  were  Accomack.  Buchanan.  Buck- 
ingham Charles  City.  Cumberland.  King  and 
Queen  Nansemond.  Northampton.  Prince 
Edward,  Richmond,  Southampton,  Surry, 
Su«ex  and  Westmoreland.  „«,,,, ^ 

Reaction  among  coi-nty  and  state  offlcials 
was  one  of  immediate  denial  and  disbelief. 
NO  one  denied  that  there  •'r«.^^'«'»«T^»„^°" 
income  and  cases  of  malnutrition  from  poor 
food  selection  or  buying  habits,  but  all  con- 
tendsd  there  is  no  one  starving. 

Ots  L  Brown,  state  director  of  welfare 
and  institutions,  was  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
the  dav  after  the  report  came  out.  Both  shore 
counti'es  were  listed.  He  said  those  localities, 
Darci.'u!ar:v  the  health  and  welfare  units, 
Wer»  -indigaanf  about  the  report.  North- 
ampton Countv  supervisors  shortly  after- 
wa'-ds  adopred  a  resolution  of  protest. 

Richmond  Countv  lodged  a  protest  with  its 
congressman.  Rep.  William  L.  Scott.  A  West- 
moreland attorney  wrote  both  chairmen  of 
-.he  citizens'  board  to  deny  and  protest  the 
desigi-'ation.  A  welfare  superintendent  called 
♦he  designation  of  her  county  a  "slap  in  tne 
face."  Editorial  skepticism  blossomed  In 
newspapers. 

No  otncial— at  either  county  or  state  level- 
reported  having  seen  any  evidence  of  mvesti- 
o'atine  activitv  bv  the  board  in  the  field  al- 
though the  report  had  cited  nine  months 
of  hearings  and  field  trips. 

Virginians,  officials  and  citizens  alike, 
wanted  to  know  the  source  of  the  report's 
findings  and  whv  one  county  In  a  community 
of  counties  of  similar  economy  and  Interests 
was  selected  while  others  were  omitted. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  find  answers  to  how  the  report  was  pre- 
pared and  whether  hunger  could  be  found  on 
a  local  level.  The  nmes-Dlspatch  iisslgned 
reporter  Dallas  Long  to  investigate.  His  find- 
ings are  as  follow. 
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Statistics  Are  Old.  Criteria  Questionable 
(By  Dallas  Long) 
Fourteen  Virginia  conntles,  labeled  last 
month  as  among  256  U.  S.  "hunger  counties" 
by  a  citizens'  study  group,  have  been  vic- 
timized by  nine-year-old  statistics  and  four 
criteria  of  questionable  value. 

Little  or  no  hunger  exists  today  in  at 
least  six  Virginia  counties--and  probably  the 
rest  of  the  state— to  the  degree  that  the 
Citizens'  Board  of  Inquiry  into  Hunger  and 
Malnutrition  in  the  United  States  defines 
as  "hunger"  or  "chronic  hunger." 

These  two  major  conclusions  emerge  from 
a  detailed  study  of  the  report.  •  Hunger. 
USA  "  by  The  Times-Dispatch,  coupled  with 
a  w»ek"of  conversations  with  people  who 
work  among  the  poor  at  the  grass-roots  level 
and  on-the-spot   investigation. 

Seldom  has  a  report  had  such  impact  at 
the  county  level.  It  named  the  14  counties 
as  involving  'desperate  situations"  of 
"chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition."  It  called 
for  tne  president  to  declare  an  emergency  in 
each  and  to  ship  In  food  supplies. 

It  came  in  a  flare  of  headlines  during  a 
much-publicized  war  on  poverty.  It  came 
following  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr..  to  whom  the  report  is  dedi- 
cated, and  while  the  poor  peoples'  march  on 
Washington  was  being  planned. 

II  came,  coincidentally.  just  after  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  had  announced 
47  Virginia  counties  were  eligible  for  federal 
food  programs  and  just  before  it  said  that 
food  programs  would  be  brought  into  the 
counties  if  the  localities  did  not  adopt  them 
vouuitarilv  by  May  30. 

The  reaction  to  the  board's  announce- 
ment—made in  Washington— that  Virginians 
in  14  cotmties  were  actually  "hungry"  was  im- 
mediate and  indignant.  Both  county  and 
state  officials  exoressed  disbelief,  including 
Governor  Mills  E.  Godwnn  Jr. 

News  stories  from  Washington,  based  on 
the  report,  said  the  board  had  found  con- 
crete evidence  of  chronic  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition in  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
as  a  result  of  either  field  trips  or  hearings. 

The  '•eport  Itself  said.  "We  have  found 
concrete  evidence  of  chronic  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States  where  we  have  held  hearings  or  con- 
ducted field  trips." 

A  slight  variation  in  wording  but  a  differ- 
ence of  meaning  of  vast  importance. 

In  Virginia,  county  supervisors,  chairmen. 
welfare  board  chairmen  and  welfare  super- 
intendents answered,  in  effect:  we  have  low- 
income  families,  v.-e  have  families  of  varying 
incomes  who  have  poor  buying  habits  and 
more  or  less  poor  nutrition  but  no  one  is 
starving.  Our  health  and  weUare  programs 
are  talcing  care  of  otir  own. 

The  Tlmes-Dlspatch's  study  found  that  this 
reaction  stands  up  well. 

Among  the  early  reaction  were  questions: 
How  was  our  county  selected?  What  criteria 
were  used?  When  did  they  visit  and  whom 
did  they  contact? 

None  of  these  questions  was  answered  in 
the  news  stories  devoted  to  the  Itighllghts  of 
of  the  100-page  report.  The  answers  emerge 
from  a  reading  of  the  report  Itself  and  its 
footnotes  and  glossary. 

THE     HEARINGS 

Pour  hearings  were  held.  None  was  held  in 
Virginia.  According  to  the  report,  there  were 
hearings  In  Hazard.  Ky.,  covering  mountain 
counties  of  eastern  Kentucky,  southern  West 
Virginia  and  southwestern  Virginia:  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  covering  also  counties  of 
Texas  Rio  Grande  Valley;  Columbia,  S C, 
covering  coimtles  of  Georgia  as  well  as  South 


Carolina,  and  Birmingham,  Ala.,  covering  also 
counties  of  Georgia  as  well  as  rural  Alabama. 
Although  the  report  does  not  say  so,  it  is 
understood  that  some  Virginians  from  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  state  were  invited 
to  attend  the  Hazard  hearing. 

The  report  .savs.  "Each  liearing  attracted 
between  150  and  300  persons  with  from  24  to 
42  witnesses  actually  being  heard  in  the  time 
available.  " 

This  indicates  that  no  more  than  l.'iO  per- 
sons testified  at  all  of   the  public  hearings. 

Virginia  was  not  visited  on  the  board's  11 
field  trips;  the  nearest  was  into  the  slums  of 
Washington. 

According  to  the  report  the  field  trips  were 
made  into  east  Kentucky,  the  San  Antonio 
area,  the  Navajo  reservations  of  Arizona,  the 
Indian  country  of  South  Dakota,  the  slums  of 
Boston.  Washington  and  New  York  City,  and 
two  each  into  Mississippi  and  the  migrant 
labor  camps  of  south  Florida. 

The  report  says  the  field  visits  were  made 
by  a  board  team.'  including  a  physician  and  or 
nutritionist  from  August.  1967.  to  February. 
1968.  It  does  not  comment  on  the  size  of  the 
field  crews  or  the  duration  of  each  trip. 

THE     CRITERIA 

The  board  explains  that  it  chose  fotir  cri- 
terla  to  designate  "hunger"  cotinties  and 
attached  "critical  levels"  to  each.  These  are: 

1.  The  percentage  of  poor  (less  tlian  .$3,000 
annual  income)  families  in  the  county  popu- 
lation. The  critical  level  was  set  at  40  per 
cent,  twice  the  national  average. 

2.  The  rate  of  postneonatal  deaths^ln- 
fants  dying  between  the  first  month  and  the 
first  year  of  life — in  the  county.  The  critical 
levelwas  set  at  15  per  1.000  live  births,  twice 
ihe  national  average.  (State  Health  Depart- 
ment records  for  the  five  years  the  board 
.studied — 1956-60 — show  that  in  Virginia  29 
per  cent  of  infant  deaths  occur  in  this  period. 
with  the  remaining  71  per  cent  during  the- 
first  month  of  life.i 

3.  The  percentage  of  poor  on  welfare.  Tlie 
critical  level  was  set  as  lower  Than  25  per 
cent. 

4.  The  percentase  of  poor  on  federal  foca 
stamp  or  surplus  commodities  programs.  Tlic 
crltical  level  w.is  <et  as  lower  than  25  per 
cent. 

SELECTIONS        t 

The  board  said  that  if  both  of  the  first 
two  criteria  listed  above  and  either  or  both 
of  the  third  and  fourth  were  beyond  critic:il 
levels  the  county  was  designated  as  a  "hunger 
cotmty."  Tabular  data  were  included  in  the 
report  showing  the  statistics  and  a  map  loca- 
tion for  each  of  the  256  counties. 

It  further  explained  that  if  either  of  the 
first  two  criteria  and  either  or  both  of  the 
third  and  fourth  were  beyond  the  critical 
level  the  county  was  considered  to  have 
"serious  hunger  problem."  Counties  in  this 
category  were  not  identified  by  name  or 
statistics  in  the  report  but  were  shown  as  .i 
shaded  area  on  a  United  States  map  (Page 
E-1).  [Not  printed  in  Recohd.', 

In  Virginia  the  map  .seems  to  indicate  th:it 
only  some  scattered  rural  sections  and  tl-.e 
major  metropolitan  areas,  including  Rich- 
mond, Norfolk,  Lynchburg,  Roanoke,  Fred- 
ericksburg and  nothern  Virgii.ia.  escaped 
either  classification. 


SIGNinC.\NT    PROBABILIXy 

In  setting  the  standards  for  the  study.  •!.• 
report  .=;tated: 

"The  board  would  postulate  that  where  one 
lirds  (1 )  a  high  incidence  of  poverty,  .ind  ( 2  i 
a  high  postneonatal  Infant  mortality,  there 
is  a  "significant  probability  that  substanti:"! 
hunger  exists.  That  probability  is  heighteneci 
m  those  counties  where  the  percentage  .: 
participation  in  anv  program  designed  -■:' 
alleviate  this  condition— welfare,  food  stamp, 
commodity  distribution- is  extremely  low. 

"Where  "income  Is  low.  where  postneona'.pl 
mortality  rates  are  high,  and  where  partici- 
pation in  welfare  and  food  programs  Is  low 
or  nonexistent,  it  seems  safe  to  suggest  that 
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hunger  and  malnutrition  are  prevalent.  On 
this  basis  we  have  identified  hunger  counties 
requiring  immediate  and  emergency  atten- 
tion." 

SOURCES 

The  report   listed  three  reference  sources 

for  its  charts.  These  were  "County  and  City 
Data  Book.  1967"  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  "Infant  and  Perinatal  Mortality 
Rates  by  Age  and  Color.  United  States,  for 
Each  suite  and  County.  1951-1955;  1956- 
1960"  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation] and  Welfare  (1967)  and  "Food  As- 
sistance Program."  an  unpublished  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  report  dated  De- 
cember. 1967. 

The  14  Virginia  counties,  under  the  board's 
criteria,  do  qualify  for  its  designation  of 
•hunger  counties."  The  14  exceed  the  board's 
"hunger"  crit«rla  in  all  fotir  of  the  cate- 
gories. 

A  key  jxiint.  however,  that  puts  a  differ- 
ent comp'.exion  on  the  entire  study  and  af- 
fects three  of  the  four  criteria  is  the  use 
by  the  board  of  nine-year-old  economic 
statistics — those  of  the  year  1959  as  reported 
in  the  census  of  1960. 
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These  1959  census  ligures.  whlcli  make  no 
reference  to  family  size,  were  used  to  com- 
pute the  number  of  poor  families.  These 
comprise  those  making  less  than  $3,000  an- 
nually, a  level  decreed  some  years  later  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  as  the 
■poverty  level." 

The  board  did  not  show  the  age  of  its  data. 
Examination  of  the  1967  census  data  book 
show  those  dates  were  clearly  marked  1959. 
It  IS  to  their  findings  using  the  nine-year- 
old  data  that  the  board  attaches  such  Imme- 
diacy, saying  that  the  256  counties  they 
name  "involve  desperate  situations."  The 
board  calls  on  the  president  to  declare  a 
national  emergency  and  institute  emergency 
food  programs  within  these  counties. 

In  response  to  a  reporter's  inquiry,  a  board 
spokesman  acknowledged  use  of  the  census 
figures,  saying  "They  are  the  only  figures 
available  for  a  national  study  and  accepted 
by  everyone.  We  could  not  conduct  an  en- 
tire censvis  " 

In  Cumberland  County,  for  example.  G5.1 
per  cent  of  the  families  in  1959  had  incomes 
of  less  than  $3,000. 

A  beginning  teaclier  with  a  bachelor's  de- 

A  STATISTICAL  LOOK  AT  VIRGINIA'S  14  "HUNGER  COUNTIES'^ 
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gree  In  Cumberland  County  In  1959  received 
$2,650.  Moreover,  teachers  In  that  county  in 
the  first  three  years  of  their  careers  were  all 
making  $2,950  or  less. 

In  the  intervening  nine  years  Cumberland 
County,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  counties 
and  cities,  has  improved  its  teacher  salary 
scales.  Now  the  beginning  teacher  there  Is 
making  $5,100  per  year  and  those  .same  teach- 
ers who  were  in  their  lirst  year  of  teaching 
in  Cumberland  in  1959  are  making  $6,100  In 
this  scliool  year. 

In  the  board's  report,  however,  those  lat- 
ter teachers  are  still  counted  in  the  poverty 
class  statistics.  This  serves  to  reduce  the 
countv's  percentage  of  poor  on  welfare  and 
the  percentage  of  poor  sharing  in  the  federal 
food  programs,  two  of  the  board's  criteria. 

The  Board,  In  using  1960  census  ligures, 
disregards  economic  changes  in  these  nine 
years.  A  study  by  the  University  of  Virginia 
Bureau  of  Population  and  Economic  Re- 
search last  August  shows  provisional  esti- 
mates of  personal  and  per  capita  income  of 
1965  compared  with  I960.  iPer.-onal  income 
in  the  14  "hunger"  counties  is  included  In 
the  following  chart. i 


Data  from  Hunger  USA 


Data  compiled  from  other  sources  by  the  Times-Dispatch 
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19S960        1967-68 


Accomack 

Buchanan 

Buckiiietiam  ... 
Charles  City  .... 

Cumberland 

Km?  and  Queen, 
Northampton   .. 
Nansemond   . 
Pnnce  [dward.. 

Richmond 

Southampton 

Surry. 

Sussex 
Westmoreland-.. 

Virginia.. 


53.7 
50.2 
59.1 
43.8 
65.1 
48.5 
43.8 
56.0 
49.5 
43.5 
59.3 
55.4 
57.6 
49.3 


24.6 
15.6 
18.1 
15.7 
15.2 
20.1 
22.1 
19.9 
17.0 
15.4 
16.9 
15.0 
25,0 
15.7 


3.8  . 
4.5 

1. 1 

6.2  . 
2.4  . 
3.5 
4.4 
3.7 
3.0 
6.2 
3.4 
1.9 
3.2 
6.7 


10.4 


27.9 


8.8 


30.635 

36.724  , 

10.877 

5.492 

6.360 

5.889 

31  366 

16.966 

14.121 

6.375 

27.195 

6.220 

12.441 

11.04? 

3.956.949 


38.6 


44.5 
75.5 
54.2 
52.1 
63.1 
54.1 
39.9 
34.7 
59.0 
64.7 
66.3 
46.8 


191 
227 
50 
23 
32 
24 

106 
60 
28 

178 
37 
91 
54 


634 
837 

74 
149 
100 
100 
614 
354 
213 
170 
407 

66 
230 
371 


$2. 750 
2.850 
2.650 
2,700 
2.650 
2,800 
3.300 
2.650 

2.m 
3.100 
2.650 
3.000 
2,800 


J5,  300 

5,200 
5.000 
5.200 
5,100 
5.000 
5  300 
5.000 
5. 1 00 
5,200 
5.100 
5. 000 
5.000 
5.200 


I960 
(X  i.OOO) 

$36. 133 
35. 323 

9.124 

5.820 

5.221 

8.010 

n.  730 

19.839 

17.137 

7.743 

34.476 

6.100 

12.018 

12.145 


I96&  Percent 

(l  1  000)       increase 


$47. 108 

41,145 

12,573 

7,835 

7,684 

9.679 

58.  P3 

23.094 

22. SSI 

11.928 

-31.357 

9.133 

17  205 

18.347 


33  5 
16.5 
37.8 

34  6 
47  2 

;o.8 

72  2 
16.4 
i4.0 
54.0 
-9  0 
49.7 
43.2 
51.1 


20.6 


14,641  69.953  '2.900  '5.200      7.339.000    10,691,030  45.7 


1  Infant  death  rate  per  1,000  live  births,  age  I  month  through  1  year. 

-  Not  strictly  comparable:  Franklin  became  an  independent  city  after  isbu. 
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This  shows  an  increase  In  personal  Income 
for  the  state  of  45.7  per  cent.  The  only 
"hunger"  county  to  show  a  decrease  is 
Southampton  with  a— 9  per  cent.  Tlie  re- 
port says  the  figures  for  Southampton  are 
not  comparable  between  the  two  years  as 
Franklin  became  an  independent  city  in  that 
interval. 

Increases  in  total  personal  income  in  the 
remaining  "hunger"  counties  range  from 
16.4  in  Northampton  to  72.2  in  Nansemond. 
The  census  figures  naturally  do  not  reflect 
the  impact  of  industrial  development  in  Vir- 
ginia, a  program  pushed  particularly  dur- 
ing the  past  six  years. 

Otis  L.  Brown.  State  director  of  welfare 
and  institutions,  had  seen  in  person  the  East 
ern  Shore  reaction  of  "indignation"  to  the 
report.  On  learning  the  1959  census  basis 
for  the  selection,  he  commented.  "The  econ- 
omy of  the  Eastern  shore  in  1959  and  1968 
are  two  different  economies.  It  is  very  for- 
tunate that  this  tvpe  of  report  comes  out 
saying  that  in  14  counties  people  are 
starving." 

The  percentaae  of  Negroes  m  the  p'jpu- 
lation  runs  high  in  all  of  the  14  counties 
except  Buchanan.  The  1959  income  statis- 
tics do  not  reflect  the  more  recent  develop- 
ment of  the  i.ntegratioa  of  ".abor  forces, 
both  men  and  women,  in  local  industry. 

For  example,  the  supply  of  domestic  help 
In  both  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
Counties,  as  elsewhere,  has  drastically  de- 
clined in  the  past  several  years  as  new  local 
industries  have  employed  the  women  who 
were  formerly  domestics   at  lower   wages. 

Use  of  counties  as  a  base  without  some 
weighting  between  rural  and  urban  coun- 
ties   overlook    the    advantage    cf    country- 


living  where  a  farmer  with  $3,000,  a  garden 

and  his  own  livestock  to  slaughter  will  live 
better  than  a  person  with  the  same  money 
In  an  urban  area  where  all  food  must  be 
purchased. 

A  Virginia  population  .specialist  says  that 
federal  census  economic  flaures  do  not  in- 
clude such  '-in-kind"  payments  which  a  rural 
employe  might  receive  or  a  farmer  would  en- 
Jov  from  his  land. 

The  board's  report  inserts  a  parenthetical 
comment  that  in  some  rural  areas  $3,000  con- 
stitutes a  livable  income. 

INFANT    DEATH    RATES 

One  of  the  major  factors  the  board  used  in 
determinina  the  "hunger"  counties  was  the 
postneonatal  mortality  rate  am.ong  infants. 
The  postneonatal  period  is  that  between 
one  month  and  one  year  of  age.  Mortality 
rates  are  shown  in  numbers  related  to  1.000 
live  births  in  a  given  period.  (Chart  not 
printed  in  Record.) 

The  report  calls  the  postneonatal  mortal- 
itv  rate  "a  nutritionally  related  phenome- 
non." It  says,  "Although  nutrition  is  not  the 
exclusive  factor  causing  death,  it  is  the  pri- 
mary factor  added  as  a  cause  of  death  dur- 
ing the  postneonatal  stage."  This  "factor 
added"  dees  not  make  sense  to  one  stats  stat- 
istician. 

The  board  contends  that  the  odds  that  the 
poor  infant  will  die  during  the  second  to 
12th  months  is  approximately  three  times 
that  ol  the  non-poor  infant. 

For  its  studv  the  report  uses  a  U.S  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  computer  study, 
which  shows  the  mortality  rates  for  each 
countv  in  the  country.  They  are  Fhown  for 
three  categories:  the  first  month  of  life,  the 
next  11  months,  and  for  the  entire  first  year 


of  age.  Rates  only  are  shown:  no  actual  num- 
bers of  deaths  are  included  In  the  federal 
studv. 

In  an  effort  to  find  how  many  baby  deaths 
the  report's  rates  were  concerned  with,  the 
State  Health  Department  was  requested  to 
supply  the  numbers  for  the  years  1956 
through  1960.  the  same  period  of  the  report. 
The  Health  Department  provided  mortality 
figures  by  counties  for  the  entire  first  year 
of  life  for  those  years  and  the  state  total  for 
the  postneonatal  "period.  It  does  not,  hotvever. 
keep  a  breakdown  by  county  of  this  latter 
and  ::maller  breakdown. 

Without  going  into  the  mechanics  of  the 
computations,  the  State  Health  records 
show — even  using  the  larger  totals  of  the 
entire  first  year— that  consideration  of  rates 
by  counties  involves  statistically  small 
samples. 

The  14  "hunger"  counties  range  from  23 
infant  deaths  over  the  five-ycnr  period  m 
Charles  City  County  to  227  in  Buchanan 
County. 

A  State  statistician,  in  considering  the 
numbors  which  apply  to  the  board's  rates. 
.'aid  the  rates  become  meaningless  because 
of  this  small  sample  when  compared  with  .i 
naiir^nal  ;  i-erage 

He  indicated  that  statistical  error  ap- 
proaches 50  per  cent  as  number  samples  be- 
come small. 

The  state  health  records  also  show  httle 
obvious  relation  to  malnutrition  among  the 
infant  deaths. 

.V.l  state  inlant  deaths  are  clasilfled  by  28 
causes,  ranglne  from  congenital  malforma- 
tions and  birth  injuries  through  diseases 
and  Including  accidents.  Nutritional  malad- 
justment is  one  of  these  23  causes.  In  the 
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latest  figures  for  all  of  Virginia— the  year 
1936 — nutritional  maladjustment  Is  listed 
as  the  cause  of  death  for  nine  children  under 
1  year  among  2.129  from  all  causes. 

Of  the  nine,  one  died  In  the  first  week, 
one  in  the  second  week,  three  in  the  second 
month  and  the  remaining  in  the  third 
month. 

THOSE    ON    WELFARE 

The  board  said  In  its  criteria  that  to  ex- 
ceed Its  standard  at  least  25  per  cent  of  a 
country's  poor  families  would  have  to  be  on 
welfare.  The  board's  source  listed  1964  wel- 
fare recipients. 

More  recent  figures  on  poor  family  numbers 
would  not  necessarily  show  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  poor  on  welfare  in  today's  econ- 
omy. The  State  Welfare  E>epartment  esti- 
mates that  in  some  categories,  particularly 
iiid  to  dependent  children,  the  race  of  par- 
ticipation IS  increasing  i<ister  than  the  rate 
of  population  growth. 

It  is  difficult  to  relate  welfare  recipients  to 
poor  families  statistically  In  most  categories 
welfare  figures  are  listed  by  individuals  and 
are  reported  this  way  in  census  reports.  A 
couple  .receiving  old-age  assistance  would 
constitute  two  recipients. 

Welfare  is  a  voluntary  program.  Even  if  a 
county  would  want  to  improve  its  statistical 
ranking  it  could  not  force  its  residents  to 
participate 

Sumner  P  Jones,  welfare  sufjerlntendent 
in  New  Kent  County,  made  this  point:  "Vir- 
ginia believes  people  siiouid  have  a  freedom 
of  choice  in  welfare." 

He  said  some  people  choose  to  live  on  less 
income  because  of  pride  or  of  not  wanting  to 
meet  eligibility  requirements,  such  as  a  Hen 
on  property  in  certain  programs. 

Jones  said  that  when  he  gets  .\n  inquiry  or 
referral  from  another  soxirce.  he  visits  the 
home,  explains  the  program  and  require- 
ments and  explains  that  a  voluntary  appUca- 
•lon  is  required.  Some  apply,  some  do  not.  he 
s.ild. 

The  report  implies  there  Is  an  "other  na- 
Tion"  of  hungry  -ind  neglected  .lones  says 
that  welfare  departments  operate  on  the  basis 
that  for  every  case  that  Is  being  serviced  there 
IS  another  eligible  for  assistance  if  he  or  she 
cares  to  app.y. 

He  denies  "he  "other  nation"  concept  in  his 
county.  "They  know  we  are  here,  that  we  will 
not  turn  them  down."  says  Jones,  who  has  no 
caseworker  and  does  all  the  field  work  him- 
self 

He  says  welfare  gets  an  undeserved  poor 
public  image,  adding.  "Welfare  does  not  take 
care  of  the  bums.  We  take  care  of  the  kids, 
the  elderlv  and  the  disabled,  including  the 
blind." 

FEDER.M.    FOOD    PROGRAMS 

The  board  held  that  to  exceed  Its  standard 
25  per  cent  or  more  of  the  poor  would  have 
to  be  receiving  federal  commodity  distribu- 
tion or  food  stamp  programs  in  each  county. 

This  was  an  automatic  "critical  level"  for 
13  of  the  14  "hunger"  counties  because 
Buchanan  County  was  the  only  one  on  the 
list  to  have  either  program  and  its  percent- 
age of  the   1959  poor  was  only  10.4. 

The  board  in  its  text  of  the  report  dwells 
on  specific  problems  of  poverty  and  malnu- 
trition in  Washington,  Boston  and  other 
cities.  The  use  of  counties  as  a  base  for 
selection,  however,  leaves  cities  completely 
out  of  their  map 

Their  selection  of  counties  by  their  four 
criteria  reveals  no  "hunger"  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  none  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line  except  one  county  with  an  Indian  reser- 
vation in  upper  Wisconsin. 

The  use  of  counties  as  a  base  is  commented 
on  by  the  report  which  says: 

"Use  of  counties  as  the  basic  geographic 
and  statistical  unit  necessarily  overlooks 
smaller  pockets  of  intense  privation  indi- 
cated by  census  tracts  within  tho.se  counties. 
This  tends  consequently  to  understate  the 
extent  of  malnutrition  and  hunger  In  urban 
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areas  where  census  tracts  of  the  poorest  areas 
win  be  averaged  with  other  more  affluent 
census  tracts  to  be  found  within  the  same 
county." 

Whatever  logic  the  board  used  to  make  its 
base  for  study,  the  results  brought  glaring 
publicity  to  14  Virginia  counties  where  the 
"hunger"  they  allege  does  not  appear  to  exist. 
At  the  same  time  the  well-publicized  ghet- 
toes  of  Watts,  Chicago,  Washington,  New 
York  and  other  cities  evaded  the  "hunger" 
classification. 

Probe  by  T-D  Fails  To  Find  HtiNCER  as 

Defined  by  Board 
Despite  the  claim  of  the  Citizens'  Board  of 
Inquiry  into  Hunger  and  Malnutrition  that 
"It  seenas  safe  to  suggest"  that  hunger  and 
malnutrition  are  prevalent  In  14  Virginia 
counties,  a  Times-Dispatch  on-the-spot 
check  failed  to  find  hunger  as  the  board 
defined  the  word. 

Virginia  is  not  Utopia.  What  was  found 
was:  hunger  to  some  degree  at  times,  plenty 
of  low-income  families,  malnutrition  to  some 
degree  in  all  economic  brackets.  Irresponsible 
parents,  some  parents — one  or  both— with  a 
drinking  problem,  seasonal  employment,  a 
need  for  more  industry  in  some  counties  and 
laziness 

It  was  not  difficult  to  see  substandard 
housing  in  traveling  the  back  roads,  sub- 
standard by  any  reasonable  yardstick.  A  re- 
porter heard  of  cases  of  neglect  of  children 
by  parents  of  low  mentality,  low  morality 
and  mental  disorders.  He  also  heard  of  poor 
housing,  no  plumbing,  a  distant  spring  the 
only  water  supply.  There  was  also  a  welfare 
case-worker  who  said  none  of  her  cases  had 
planted  gardens,  although  ground  was  avail- 
able in  every  case. 

But  not  the  grinding,  multlday,  totally 
mealless  hunger  the  board  implies. 

In  a  sampling  of  opinion  in  six  counties. 
24  persons  whose  dally  work  brings  them  in 
close  contact  with  the  poor  were  interviewed, 
together  with  some  of  the  poor  themselves. 
Only  one  family  was  turned  up  which  fitted 
the  board's  own  definition  of  "hunger"  or 
"chronic  hunger,"  "a  condition  where  people 
are  forced  to  go  for  days  each  month  with- 
out one  full  meal."  This  one  family  was  de- 
scribed as  a  case  where  both  parents  have  a 
drinking  problem. 

The  board's  definition  was  further  nar- 
rowed in  the  interviews  to  ask  if  families  were 
known  to  them  who  went  even  one  day 
without  at  least  one  full  meal. 

This  was  the  question  asked  of  welfare  de- 
partment caseworkers  and  superintendents 
who  carry  part  or  all  of  their  county's  case- 
load, health  department  nurses  or  directors, 
home  extension  workers  and  principals  of 
elementary  or  combined  elementary  and  high 
schools. 

Pour  of  the  six  counties — Buckingham, 
Charles  City,  Cumberland  and  King  and 
Queen — were  selected  at  random  from  the  14 
"hunger  counties."  The  other  two.  King  Wil- 
liam and  New  Kent,  adjoined  two  of  the 
"hunger"  counties,  shared  similar  geographic 
and  economic  areas  and  were  in  the  board's 
secondary  classification  of  "having  a  serious 
hunger  problem." 

W'lth  the  one  exception  of  the  family  where 
the  parents  neglected  food  for  the  family 
to  buy  alcoholic  drink  for  themselves,  the 
response  was  uniformly  negative  to  the  ques- 
tion using  the  board's  definition  of  hunger. 
"We  have  plenty  of  poor  families  but  none 
Is  that  bad  off,"  said  a  Negro  elementary  prin- 
cipal. "There  Is  none  In  either  county  In 
which  I  work,"  was  the  response  of  a  home 
extension  agent.  "I  have  not  seen  any  such 
family  in  my  20  years  of  work,"  said  a  public 
health  nurse. 

And  so  the  responses  went,  county  by  coun- 
ty- 
Employment  Is  generally  a  good  indicator 
of   how  a  county  fares.  Comments  on   this 
factor  recurred  through  the  conversations. 
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King  and  Queen  County,  with  sawmills  the 
primary  employers,  is  within  commuting  dls. 
tance  of  employment  in  Tappahannock  and 
West  Point. 

A  King  and  Queen  woman,  a  rural  store- 
keeper, commented  that  the  sawmills  cannot 
find  enough  labor.  "None  are  hungry  near 
me  and  no  one  buys  fatback  and  beans  mucli 
these  days,"  she  said.  She  noted  that  some 
cut  their  food  short  because  they  have  too 
many  time  payments  to  make. 

She  commented  that  Negroes  now  work 
alongside  the  whites  and  get  the  same  wages. 
She  said  "most  people  were  amazed"  at  King 
and  Queen's  hunger  classification  and  said 
she  felt  It  was  exaggerated. 

J.  R.  Williams,  postmaster  and  operator  of 
a  store  at  Crouch  in  King  and  Queen,  said 
"There  is  no  trouble  getting  work."  He  did 
not  know  of  any  hungry  families. 

He  knew  of  one  family  heavily  in  debt  but 
the  man  had  been  discharged  for  drinking 
from  an  industrial  Job  in  Tappahannock 
which  paid  from  S2  to  $3  per  hour. 

Williams  said  he  knew  of  a  family  some 
years  ago  that  ate  directly  off  their  table  for 
lack  of  dishes  but  operated  a  Buick  car. 

In  Charles  City  County,  Richard  Chamber- 
lln,  assistant  director  of  the  county's  pov- 
erty program,  said,  "People  are  up  in  arms 
over  the  hunger  report." 

He  said  the  county  has  only  one  em- 
ployer— a  sawmill — but  residents  commute 
to  Richmond,  Hopewell,  Williamsburg  and 
Newport  News  to  work. 

Chamberlln  checked  his  neighborhood 
workers  for  a  day  before  answering  the  hun- 
ger question.  He  then  said  none  was  found 
who  fit  the  definition.  One  woman,  "quite 
old  and  lacking  income."  was  able  to  fix  only 
one  meal  a  day  for  herself.  Chamberlln  said 
she  had  been  "referred  to  the  county  public 
health  department  and  subsequently  to  the 
welfare  department. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Garner,  chairman  of 
the  county  welfare  board,  was  contacted  in 
the  temporary  absence  of  welfare  workers. 
He  said  the  county's  problem  is  not  hunger 
but  a  need  to  obtain  industry  to  provide  a 
tax  base  in  rural  Charles  City  County. 

He  said  that  there  is  much  private  charity 
done  in  the  county  by  civic  groups  and  pri- 
vate citizens.  The  bulk  of  the  county  wel- 
fare budget  goes  for  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren and  foster  care.  General  relief,  the  cate- 
gory which  provides  emergency  aid,  is  a  small 
item  In  the  budget,  he  said. 

This  general  relief  category,  a  standard 
item  in  local  welfare  budgets,  allows  welfare 
departments  to  give  funds  or  grocery  credits 
for  family  emergencies  such  as  outdoor  work- 
ers being  out  of  work  due  to  bad  weather  or 
injuries.  It  is  the  local  hunger  fund. 

When  questioned,  each  welfare  agency  said 
such  general  relief  funds  are  available  to 
more  than  meet  current  requests. 

Mrs.  Mary  Whitt,  welfare  superintendent 
and  the  only  caseworker  In  King  William 
County,  said.  "There  Is  not  a  person  hungry 
In  this  county  unless  the  hunger  Is  self-in- 
flicted." She  said  the  men  commute  to  Rich- 
mond. West  Point  or  'Williamsburg  for  em- 
ployment or  work  in  county  .sawmills. 
Women  work  locally  or  travel  to  Richmond 
suburbs  to  work  as  domestics. 

"If  you  want  to  work,  you  can  find  work.  " 
Mrs.  '('/hitt  said.  She  added  that  some  per- 
sons do  not  want  to  pay  taxes  and  will  work 
only  as  much  as  will  keep  them  out  of  any 
tax  bracket. 

Mrs.  Louise  M.  Swartz,  welfare  superin- 
tendent for  Buckingham  County  who  also 
carries  the  full  caseload,  said  she  does  not 
know  of  anyone  hungry  by  the  board's  defi- 
nition. 

"There  Is  none  more  kind  nor  concerned 
than  a  rural  community.  It  has  a  code  of 
ethics  about  people  in  need.  This  Is  not  some- 
thing everyone  understands,"  she  said.  "It  is 
different  in  the  country  than  In  town.  People 
who  need  It  can  get  credit  in  stores.  I  don't 
think  this  Is  true  In  urban  communities." 
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Mrs.  Carolina  Jones,  principal  of  Lawson 
Elementary  School  in  King  and  Queen  Coun- 
ty, said  much  the  same  thing.  She  noted  that 
organl/'ations  and  indlvidvials.  such  as  Ruri- 
tan  clubs  and  women's  clubs,  step  in  and 
help  when  needs  arise.  She  has  seen  hay  for 
horses  delivered  along  with  food  for  the 
families. 

Additional  questions  were  asked  of  school 
principals  to  see  If  they  know  of  children 
coming  to  school  without  breakfast  and  if 
.mv  went  without  lunch  of  some  sort. 

The  board's  report  alleges,  "...  a  major- 
ity of  poor  children  are  forced  to  pay  the  full 
price  for  school  lunches  or  go  without.  The 
school  lunch  in  fact  operates  for  the  benefit 
lif  the  middle  class." 

This  was  not  what  a  Times-Dispatch  re- 
porter found  in  10  schools  he  visited. 

In  these  10  schools  lunches  were  bought  by 
50  to  98  per  cent  of  the  student  body.  The 
balance  brought  lunches  from  home  or  pur- 
chased snacks  at  the  school. 

.Ml  of  the  schools  give  free  lunches  to 
those  in  need,  a  total  of  420  in  the  10  schools 
(With  a  total  enrollment  of  5.313 1  surveyed. 
The  numbers  given  in  individual  schools 
range  trom  three  in  a  King  and  Queen 
County  school  with  247  students  to  95 
lunches  In  a  Cumberland  County  school 
with  a  student  body  of  951.  Tliese  free 
lunches  are  financed  from  the  school's  lunch 
program,  federal  money  supplements  or 
both.  Those  schools  with  a  large  percentage 
of  low-Income  families  are  called  "target" 
schools. 

Last  year  a  target  school  in  Charles"  City 
County  ■Rith  600  students  provided  70 
lunches  daily  to  needy  children  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  school's  lunch  program.  This 
year  it  is  still  giving  the  70  lunches,  but 
lederal  funds  now  pay  for  60  and  the  lunch 
program  local  income  provides  the  remain- 
ing 10  .  , 

In  all  but  one  of  the  10  schools  the  prin- 
cipal said  the  free  lunches  being  given  are 
tilling  their  current  needs  and  some  addl- 
lonal  lunches  could  be  provided  if  needed. 
The  other  school  said  it  could  use  15  or 
more  additional  free  lunches. 

Mrs.  Jones'  Lawson  Elementary  School  in 
King  and  Queen,  one  of  the  target  schools, 
i!us  benefitted  from  the  federal  allotment  to 
.lid  the  lunch  program.  Able  to  bring  the 
lunch  price  down  to  15  cents  compared  with 
the  usual  30  cents,  the  school  finds  97  to 
:>8  per  cent  of  the  students  able  to  purchase 
riieir  lunches.  Five  families  cannot  afford 
•o  pay  and  the  17  children  are  given  free 
.'.inches. 

In  addition  the  school  has  a  free  milk 
[urogram  under  which  the  lower  three  grades 
eet  morning  milk  three  days  a  week  and 
the  upper  three  grades  get  nailk  twice  each 
week. 

.Many  patrons  In  her  school  are  pulpwood 
workers  subject  to  layoffs  in  winter  weather. 
Mrs.  Jones  noted  that  in  February  during 
i^ad  weather  some  children  ate  two  school 
lunches,  probably  because  of  a  shortage  of 
food  at  home,  she  said. 

The  poor  were  less  than  anxious  to  talk 
with  a  stranger  asking  questions  about  hun- 
cer  and  employment.  Some  would  give  a  po- 
lite but  evasive  answer  such  as.  "Yes,  there 
Is  a  little  work  around."  or  Jest  about  want- 
ing more  food  than  they  have 

.■\  Negro  elementary  principal  said  that  wel- 
fare alone  is  not  the  answer,  that  youth 
need  to  be  given  the  incentive  to  set  an 
education  for  a  trade.  As  often  as  possible 
he  finds  small  chores  to  give  those  who  get 
free  lunches  so  the  youths  feel  their  lunch 
is  being  earned. 

.Another,  who  said  he  wTJuld  bet  that  the 
board's  report  was  not  a  true  statement  re- 
carding  his  county,  said,  "People  can  get 
help  If  they  need  it." 

He  added,  "Negro  children  can  get  all  they 
need  today  If  they  have  any  'git  up  and  git.' 
I  wish  I  had  had  as  much  opportunity." 
Comments  on  breakfast  at  home  or  the 
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lack  of  it  were  scattered,  but  one  school. 
King  William  High  and  Elementary  School, 
had  recently  done  a  survey  among  Its  stu- 
dents. 

Mrs.  Olivia  Lennon's  home  economics  stu- 
dents took  the  unannounced  poll  in  mid- 
week among  the  school's  403  students  pres- 
ent that  day  and  found  that  44  had  had  no 
breakfast  at  all.  206  had  eaten  a  jx>or  break- 
fast by  dietary  standards  which  include  five 
nutritional  elements,  and  153  had  a  good 
breakfast  by  the  same  standards. 

Of  those  who  ate  no  breakfast.  Mrs.  Len- 
non  said  the  largest  number  stated  they  were 
not  hungry,  two  said  there  was  no  one  to 
prepare  breakfast  for  them,  and  the  balance 
said  they  did  not  have  enough  time  to  eat 

Starvation  Report  Denied  by   134  Counties 

No  starvation  exists  in  at  least  134  of  256 
"hunger  counties,"  according  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Rep.  W.  R    Poage.  D-Texas. 

After  the  report  charging  "chronic  hunger 
and  malnutrition"  was  issued  by  the  Citi- 
zens' Board  of  Inquiry  Into  Hunger  and  Mal- 
nutrition in  the  United  States.  Poage  wrote 
to  public  health  directors  in  the  256  "hunger 
counties"  asking  if  they  knew  in  their 
county  of  I  1 )  actual  starvation  or  (2)  seri- 
ous hunger  occasioned  by  Inability  of  the 
individual  to  either  buy  food  or  receive  pub- 
lic assistance. 

Replies  indicate  no  case  of  actual  starva- 
tion but  numerous  ln.stances  of  malnutri- 
tion. Poage  said  last  week 

One  who  replied  was  Dr.  .Andres  G.  Oliver. 
health  director  of  King  and  Queen  County, 
who  wrote  Poage  in  part: 

"We  are  not  aware  of  one  single  situation 
i)f  actual  or  near  starvation  among  these 
people  and  I  do  not  have  any  [)ersonal 
knowledge  of  any  degree  of  hunger  in  this 
county  occasioned  by  the  inability  of  the 
individual  to  either  buy  food  or  receive  pub- 
lic assistance." 
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violence  in  every  major  city  and  covmty  in 
America.  People  will  not  live  like  animals 
nor  should  they  live  In  some  of  the  filthy 
rotten  housing  that  makes  up  urban  ghet- 
tos. I  would  hate  to  be  stuck  on  a  fourth 
floor  of  a  tenement  with  rats  nibbling  on 
the  kids  toes— and  they  do — with  garbage 
uncollected—  and  it  is — with  the  streets 
filthy,  with  no  swimming  pools,  with  little 
or  no  recreation."  If  I  were  forced  to  live 
under  such  conditions,  said  Mr  Humphrey. 
"I  think  you"d  have  more  trouble  than  you 
have  had  already  because  I  have  got  enough 
spark  left  In  me  to  lead  a  mighty  good  revolt 
under  those  conditions." 

"You  have  to  make  a  choice  whether  you 
want  all  your  low-rent  housing  to  be  fed- 
erally owned,  whether  you  want  subsidies 
so  that  the  poor  can  own  their  own  homes, 
or  whether  you  want  violence  in  America. 
What  makes  you  think  that  the  children  of 
the  country  club  ought  to  have  a  swimming 
pool  and  the  kids  in  the  slums  ought  not 
to  have  one?" 


LISTEN  TO  YOUR  LEADER, 
VICE  PRESIDENT 


MR. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  10.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
almost  if  President  Johnson  had  Hubert 
Humphrey  in  mind  when  he  made  hi.s 
statement  to  the  American  people  urg- 
ing them  to  cease  divisiveness  and  eco- 
nomic antagonism. 

It  brought  to  mind,  immediately,  the 
statements  of  the  Vice  President  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  July  and  last  summer's 
riots.  I  have  never  heard  a  more  irre- 
sponsible statement  from  a  high-rank- 
ing public  official  and  Mr.  Humphrey,  as 
a  candidate,  should  pledge  that  he  will 
never  again  indulge  in  such  divisiveness 
and  appeal  to  people's  emotions  as  he 
did  in  this  irresponsible  speech. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  the  pertinent 
portions  of  his  address  to  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  National  Association  of 
Counties.  These  quotations  are  taken 
from  page  19  of  the  July  19,  1967,  issue 
of  the  New  York  Times.  The  article  was 
datelined  July  18,  New  Orleans,  and  is 
as  follows: 
Portions  of  Hubert  Humphrey's  Speech  to 

Conference  of  National  Associ.^tion   of 

Counties 

Without  rent  supplements  or  rent  subsi- 
dies for  the  poor  he  said,  "we  will  have  open 


FOREST  SERVICE  DEVELOPS  LOW- 
COST  HOUSE 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

IK    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 
Monday.  June  10.  1968 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  located  in 
my  district  at  Madison,  Wis.  Its  develop- 
ment of  many  uses  for  wood  and  wood 
products  has  repaid  its  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral TreasuiT  many  times  over. 

It  now  has  developed  a  new  system  of 
house  construction  which  gives  promises 
of  savings  of  10  to  15  percent — or  even 
more — over  costs  of  comparable  conven- 
tionally built  houses. 

The  Laboratory  is  a  facility  of  the 
Forest  Senice,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  test  of  design  and  cost  estimates 
is  being  made  on  a  full-size  prototype 
house  now  nearing  completion,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  H.  O.  Fleischer.  Director  of  the 
Laboratory. 

He  reports  that  economical  construc- 
tion is  being  achieved  by  rxtensive  use 
of  lower  grade.  1-inch  boards,  as  well  as 
design  of  components  for  walls  and  roofs, 
so  they  can  be  factory  produced  and  as- 
sembled quickly  at  the  building  site.  Use 
of  component  units  reduces  labor  costs. 

The  five  components,  designed  by 
L.  O.  Anderson,  who  is  in  charge  of  hous- 
ing research,  are  first,  a  wall  unit 
markedly  different  from  conventional 
stud-and-plate  framing:  second,  a  roof 
truss;  third,  a  roof  covering  combining 
conventional  .sheathing  with  a  water- 
proof new  plastic  surface;  fourth,  an  ex- 
terior wall  covering  combining  conven- 
tional sheathing  with  finish  siding:  and. 
fifth,  an  interior  wall  covering, 

A  notable  feature  of  the  house  is  its 
wall  component  designed  not  only  for 
strength  and  heat  insulation  but  for 
deadening  sound.  The  '^ound-deadening 
element.  Anderson  explained,  is  a  fiber- 
board  diaphragm  with  exterior  surfaces 
covered  by  small  shallow  holes  that  trap 
.sound  waves.  It  looks  much  like  an 
acoustical  ceiling  tile. 
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Another  innovation  is  the  use  of  mod- 
em waterproof  adhesives  both  in  the 
components  and  for  assembly  of  the 
structure.  This  reduces  the  number  of 
nails  needed.  Moreover,  the  few  nails  used 
are  hidden  by  overlaps  in  roofing  and 
siding  to  prevent  possible  rusting  and 
discoloration. 

Probably  the  sharpest  departure  fiom 
conventional  light-frame  house  con- 
struction, Anderson  says,  is  m  the  exte- 
rior walls.  , 

Studs  are  spaced  4  feet  apart,  m  pairs. 
They  are  placed  broadside  on  the  wall 
surfaces,  instead  of  edgewise.  Gaps  are 
left  between  studs  of  each  pair,  into 
which  the  edges  of  adjoining  fiberboard 
diaphragm  sheets  can  be  sandwiched  A 
mastic  adhesive  and  a  minimum  number 
of  nails  fasten  the  edges  firmly  to  the 
studs  and  m  grooves  cut  into  the  top  and 
bottom  2*'by-4  plates. 

The  unnsual  design  of  the  roof  truss  is 
also  planned  to  simplify  manufacture 
and  whittle  construction  costs.  Covering 
it  is  the  -plastic-plank"  roof  compo- 
nent—actually a  .sandwich  of  plywood 
and  low-grade  lumber,  over  which  is 
bonded  a  plastic  film  of  polyvinyl  fluo- 
ride. Thi.^  film  has  an  asbestos  backing 
that  increases  fire  resistance. 

Each  course  of  roofing  is  fastened  to 
each  rruss  with  a  ribbon  of  mastic  and 
a  single  nail  along  the  outer  edge.  This 
nail  is  then  covered  by  the  lower  edge  of 
the  next  course.  Joints  between  adjoin- 
ing pieces  of  a  course  are  sealed  with 
polyvinyl  fluoride  tape. 

The  exterior  wall  covering  component 
consists  of  low-quality  boards  to  which 
are  glued  one  or  more  thin  courses  of 
high-qualitv  wood  siding.  Several  varia- 
tions of  design  have  been  developed  by 
Anderson  so  conventional  bevel,  tongue- 
and-groove.  or  shiplap  patterns  can  be 
used.  As  with  the  roofing,  courses  of  sid- 
ing overlap  to  cover  nails. 

In  both  roofing  and  siding.  Anderson 
points  out.  the  main  function  of  the 
nails  is  to  hold  the  covering  firmly  to 
the  framing  while  the  mastic  sets. 

The  component  developed  for  cover- 
ing interior  walls  and  ceilings  consists 
of"  gypsum  board,  to  the  back  of  which 
are  bonded  low-srade  boards.  This  com- 
ponent is  nailed  to  interior  framing. 
Standard  drywall  finishing  techniques 
are   then    used. 

Fiberboard  used  in  the  exterior  walls 
is  a  ^ood  insulator,  but  the  insulation  is 
improved  bv  a  covering  of  aluminum  foil, 
which  reflects  heat.  It  is  estimated  the 
wall  has  an  insula  t';v4  value  comparable 
to  finished  conventional  frame  walls  with 
1',  inches  of  insulating  blanket  between 
the  5tuds. 

Construction  of  the  house  on  the  lab- 
oratory grounds  in  an  area  of  several 
acres  to  be  used  as  a  building  research 
park  is  onlv  the  first  phase  of  a  vigorous 
experimental  program,  reports  Dr. 
Fleischer. 

The  house,  with  floor  area  of  M-U 
SQUave  feet,  is  -wired"  for  experiments 
to  determine  the  efficiency  of  its  walls  for 
both  heat  and  sound  insulation,  rigidity 
of  the  structure  as  a  whole  in  the  ex- 
treme weather  conditions  of  Wisconsin, 
and  the  durability  of  the  adhesives,  nails 
and  other  fastenings  used  to  make  com- 
ponents and  join  them  together. 


Several  types  of  flooring,  ranging  from 
conventional  oak  strips  to  experimental 
press-dried  material,  have  been  installed 
to  determine  serviceablity.  Sections  of 
two  end  walls  are  closed  in  only  tempo- 
rarily so  they  can  be  replaced  from  time 
to   time   with   other   wall   construction 

ideas..  ^-^     x.       „ 

Observations  and  tests  on  the  house 
will  be  made  periodically. 


WASHINGTON  REPORT 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1968 
Mr    MINSHALL.   Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  place  the  following  newsletter  in 
the  Record: 

Washington  Report.  June  1968 

iBv  Congressman  William  E    Minshaii.. 

23d  District.  Ohio) 


HOUSE  PA.<;sES  savt:  stheets  lecisl.-.tion 
On  June  6th.  the  day  of  Senator  Kennedy's 
tragic    death    irom   an   assassin's   bullet,    the 
House   voted   368-17   to  approve   the  Senate- 
amended  version  of  the  bill.  As  this  newslet- 
ter   is    written,    the    measure    awaits    Waite 
House  action  amid  rumors  of  a  Presidential 
veto  The  President  has  expressed  dissatisfac- 
tion with   the  provision   banning   interstate 
sale  "on  a  mail-order  basis  of  firearms  other 
than   a  rifle   or  shotgun."   In   approving   the 
conference  report  the  House  was  given  "o  op- 
portunity to  amend  any  part  of  the  bill,  ine 
leelslation.  however,  also  overrules  Supreme 
Court    decisions    on    confessions    and    police 
Une-up  identifications,  and  sanctions  court- 
authorized   Wire-tapping   by   certain   Federal 
agencies.  With  a  crime  explosion  of  88',    in 
the  last  7  vears.  many  feel  the  Safe  Street 
Act  must  have  urgent  priority   to  l^elp  re- 
store law  and  order  to  our  nation  .  .  .  Witn 
all  the  ttLrmoil  and  sorrow  over  the  ternoie 
LOS    Angeles    tragedy,    the    thought    occurs: 
Why  hasnt  the  President's  Attorney  General 
arrested   Stokelv   Carmichael   and   other   fa- 
natics   who    threaten    our    government,    our 
leaders  and  our  citizens?  As  I  have  repeat- 
edly pointed  out  to  Attorney  General  ClarK— 
and  as  reported  in  my  August.   1967.  news- 
letter—these   hoodlums    are    breaking    laws 
which  have  been  on  our  statute  books  for 
years.  Yet  the  Attorney  General  permits  them 
to  roam  our  cities  unhindered. 

■The  uhcle  world  is  follou-nig  us  ifith  at- 
tention.-   said    North    Vietnam's    negotiator 
Xuan  Thuv  as  peace  talks  began   in  Paris. 
Global  attention  is  riveted  on  Hanoi's  actions, 
not  only  at  the  conference  table,  where  its 
polemics  are  subverting  progress,  but  also  in 
South    Vietnam     There    Hanoi's    stepped-up 
savage  attacks  are  inflicting  record  c.«ualties 
on  civilians  and  military— and  enemy  infiltra- 
tion has  intensified   10  times  over  tne  pre- 
Paris  figure.  Talking  peace  while  escalsting 
killing   is  strictly  bv   the  Communist   iv'.le- 
book    as  witness  the  2  years  of  negotiations 
during   which   20.000  lives  were  lost   oefore 
a  settlement  was  reached  in  Korea. 

The  Citizens-  Committee  for  Peace  n-'^th 
Freedom  tn  Vietnam,  headed  by  ex-US  Sen. 
Paul  Douglas  (D-IU).  numbers  among  its 
members  former  President  Eisenhower.  Dr. 
James  B.  Conant.  .\rchbishop  Robert  E.  Lu- 
cev  and  Generals  Omar  Bradley  and  Lucius 
Clav  They  caution:  (1)  U.S.  thinks  of  nego- 
tiations as  a  road  to  peace  but  Ho  Chi  Minh 
regards  them  as  another  way  to  fight  the  war; 
(2>  Americans  should  not  be  deceived  or  dis- 
couraged bv  Communist  rhetonc;  ( 3 1  Hanoi 
hopes  to  capitalize  on  US.  impatience  to  end 
the  confllct^such  impatience,  the  committee 


feels,  could  adversely  affect  chances  of  pro- 
ductive peace  talks.  1  ,    ,.    , 
Poor  Peoples'  Campaign  is  well  established 
in   its   plywood   tent  city   near   the  Lincoln 
Memorial,    appears    permaneiU    d^^P'^e J^^^^" 
comfort.  crowding  and  vagaries  of  Washing- 
ton  weather.    A   small   delegation   froiri   the 
Cleveland   area  called  on  me,  but  failed  to 
return  at  mv  invitation  for  a  lengthier  v-^sit^ 
I  had  hoped  to  discuss  with  them  two  bills 
I  have  introduced  to  help  alleviate  poverty 
problems-HR.    8881,    to    create    a    National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation  to  aid  low-in- 
come families  to  finance  home  purchases,  and 
HR     17145    to    establish    a    Commission    on 
Hunger          .  Most   of  those     nvolved  in  the 
Poor  Peoples'  Campaign  appear  to  be  sincere, 
but  a  few  militants   in  the  group  keep  the 
Nation's  Capital  on  the  alert  for  any  signs 
of  violence.                                        ,        .  ,,,  „,„_ 
The  Minshall  truth  in  negotiations  bill  was 
massed  bv  ihe  House  May  G,  now  . awaits  ac- 
tion in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices    Mv    legislation    would    require    Defen.se 
Department    auditors    to    examine    books    of 
mililarv  contractors  for  over-charges.  Result- 
ing refunds  to  the  government— and  saving.s 
to  the  taxoavers-rould  run  into  hundreds  of 
mi'llons  of  dollars  if  this  measure  is  enacted. 
Vac: trovers'  While  my  limited  supply  lasts. 
,nv    office    has   ..vailable   ;i    useful    guide   for 
those   of   vou   planning  a  summer   c.imping 
triD    The  "loes  Nalionul  Park  System  Direc- 
tory lists  571   camDgrounds-28.115  camping 
-^ites   in   78  nationil   parks,  seasons  lor  each 
area    and  duration  of  stay  permitted. 

Watch  for  Minshall  Opinion  Poll  Results— 
Thousands  of  returns  have  been  received  and 
continue  to  pour  into  my  office  daily.  lhe> 
are  be.ng  data  processed  and  results  wUI  be 
sent  to  you  m  a  future  mailing. 


DO  NOT  LET  THE  HONEST  POOR 
PEOPLE  BE  USED  BY  SPECIAL  IN- 
TEREST SEEKERS 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1968 
Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  weeks 
ago  alone  with  two  other  Congressmen, 
I  visited  Resurrection  City.  This  was  be- 
fore it  was  evident  that  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple's March  was  rapidly  deteriorating 
into  a  power  struggle  at  the  expense  of 
those  honest  poor  people  who  made  this 
long  and  often  arduous  trip  to  petition 
their  Government. 

Durina  the  course  of  our  visit,  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  have  the  chance  to 
meet  and  visit  with  Reverend  Abernathy 
and  several  of  the  other  leaders. 

\nev  mv  return  from  the  camp.  I 
wrote  Reverend  Abernathy  a  letter 
which  I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Recore 
at  this  time. 

Congress   of   the   United   States. 
Hov^E       OF       Representatives. 

Washington.  D.C..  May  28.  1968. 
Rev.  Ralph  .Abernathy. 
WashviQton.  DC. 

Lr.AR  REVEREND  ABERNATHY:  On  my  recent 
visit  to  vour  encampment  I  was  impressed 
with  th°  attitudes  you  expressed  concern- 
ing law  ind  order  and  the  nature  of  your 
leeislathv  program.  However,  this  is  net 
what  is  quoted  in  the  press  nor  is  this  how 
your  peopl?  sometimes  act  when  away  from 

the  camp.  ,. 

These  foravs  into  the  public  schools,  the 
demonstrations  on  Capitol  HUl  and  the  In- 
cident vesterday  m  the  Departnient  of  Agri- 
culture" cafeteria  are  inexcusable.  On  out 
visit   to   your   camp,   one   of   my   colleagues 
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asked  a  lieutenant  what  would  happen  if 
your  camping  permit  was  not  renewed  past 
June  15.  He  replied  that  you  would  stay  any- 
way in  violation  of  the  permit.  Yet  this  is  a 
direct  contradiction  to  your  desire  to  obey 
the  law.  I  was  surpri.scd  when  one  leader 
was  quoted  In  the  press  as  being  critical  of 
my  visit  to  the  camp.  Concerned  Members 
of  Congress  should  .see  what  i.s  going  on. 

I  went  to  the  camp  with  an  open  mind. 
but  regretfully  I  am  much  mere  concerned 
now  than  before  my  visit.  These  incidents 
and  pronouncements  are  alienating  people 
of  good  will  who  want  to  help  poor  people. 
I  am  most  disturbed  by  the  powder  keg 
.iimosphere  of  :he  whole  march  And  I  can't 
get  over  the  feeling  that  there  are  those  on 
your  side  now  who  want  to  see  you  fail — 
both  inside  and  outside  of  your  camp. 

You  told  me  that  your  fundamental  con- 
cern was  jobs  I  continue  to  be  troubled  by 
the  fact  that  you  are  widely  quoted  as  advo- 
cating legislative  goals  in  direct  conflict  with 
this  objective.  You  are  asking  for  a  $2.50 
minimum  waae,  one  million  federal  make- 
work  jobs,  and  :■.  guaranteed  annual  income. 
These  goals  are  counter-productive  to  per- 
manent emplovment  Statl.stlcs  indicate  that 
everv  time  the  minimum  wage  is  increased 
the  unemployment  rate  of  teen-agers,  partic- 
ularly non-white  teen-agers,  rises  substan- 
tially. As  to  make-work  jobs.  I  would  prefer  to 
see  legislation  which  will  put  people  to  work 
in  permanent  private  industry  jobs. 

The  Human  Investment  .'^ct  would  give 
the  private  sector  tax  credits  for  more  effi- 
cient job  training.  Moreover,  your  people 
would  be  guaranteed  a  job  at  the  end  of 
training. 

Tlie  Pcrcy-Widnall  Ownership  Act  can  help 
people  own  decent  homes. 

The  Rural  Job  Development  Act  of  1968 
would  encouraee  private  industry  to  locate 
outside  the  ghettoes.  to  help  the  poverty 
stricken  in  rural  areas  find  jobs,  and  to 
reverse  the  flow  of  poor  people  to  the  cities. 
A  National  Skill  Survey  would  match  up 
existing  jobs  with  available  able-bodied 
workers. 

Technological  Education  for  the  Future  Is 
a  clean  new  look  at  vocational  education. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  down  the  list.  There 
are  so  many  exciting  new  ideas  which  can 
work  if  given  the  chance,  but  they  will 
never  have  the  chance  unless  we  realize 
that  the  present  programs  are  not  working. 
I  urge  vou  to  set  and  publicize  a  termina- 
tion date  for  this  march,  to  repudiate  those 
who  preach  or  practice  breaking  of  the  law, 
and  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  violence  as 
a  weaoon. 

I  further  urge  you  to  appoint  from  your 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  a  top  level  com- 
mittee to  work  for  new  legislative  answers. 
Explore  the  alternatives  I  have  suggested. 
The  people  who  have  authored  this  legis- 
lation would  be  delighted  to  di.scuEs  it  with 
you  and  would  welcome  any  constructive 
criticism  and  support. 

Do  not  let  the  honest  poor  people  who 
>-.ave  come  all  this  way  be  used  by  the  .special 
Interest  seekers  within  your  camp.  Accept 
the  challenge  of  changing  the  system  within 
the  law  by  shifting  the  emphasis  of  this 
crusade,  after  yov.r  forthcom:n2  major  meet- 
ing, from  camping  ;ind  demonstrations  to 
seeking  new  answers.  Put  all  the  brainpower 
you  have  avall.ible  towards  seeking  workable 
programs. 

This  Congress  will  not  buy  threats.  It 
will  not  condone  violence.  It  will  not  accept 
legislative  goals  which  are  financially  impos- 
sible and  w'hich  lack  inventiveness  and  stifle 
the   initiative   of   the   individual. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  consider  new 
approaches.  It  will  protect  a  citizen's  right 
to  peacefullv  and  lawfully  petition.  And, 
contrary  to  some  of  the  statements  coming 
from  those  around  you.  the  Members  of 
Congress  are  for  the  most  part   vitally   In- 
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terested  In  the  welfare  of  those  honest  poor 
people   vou   represent 

I  hope  vou  will  consider  these  suggestions 
and  will  "favor  me  with  an  immediate  re- 
ply. 

Yours  very  truly. 

George  Bush. 
Member  of  Congress. 


In  view  of  the  events  of  the  last  few 
days  within  the  camp,  the  suggestions 
contained  in  this  letter  seem  more  rele- 
vant than  ever.  Unless  these  people  can 
settle  upon  worthwhile  goals  the  march 
could  deteriorate  into  a  useless  exercise 
in  democracy  for  tho.se  among  it  who 
are  sincerely  trying  to  help  the  poor. 

I  have  not  heard  from  Reverend  Aber- 
nathy but  I  hope  he  will  consider  the 
constructive  suggestions  I  made  on  May 
28.  ^^^^^_^_ 

AMERICA  IS  TOO  GOOD  TO  DIE 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  10.  1968 


Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,  our  counto-  is  presently  in  a 
mood  of  somber  reflection.  The  respect- 
ed Rabbi  David  B.  Hollander  i.ssued  .some 
challenges   and   thoughts   for   such   re- 
flection   in    an    interesting   and    timely 
article  which  appeared   in  the  Friday. 
Mav  10,  issue  of  the  Day- Jewish  Journal 
entitled   'America  Is  Too  Good  To  Die." 
I  would  like  to  share  this  article  with 
you.   Under   the   permission   heretofore 
granted  my  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House,  I  include  the  article,  as  follows: 
America  Is  Too  Good  to  Die 
(By  Rabbi  David  B.  Hollander) 
There  is  a  well  known,  incisive  Jewish  say- 
ing based  on  the  sequence  of  three  current 
Sedras.  two  of  which  we  read  on  this  Sab- 
bath. That  saving  is:  ".Achre  Mos."  after  one 
in  dead.    'Kedoshl  Emor."  then  will  people 
first  .speak  well  of  him. 

That  this  is  so  is  sad.  but  true.  It  is  espec- 
ially sad  when  it  is  applied  not  only  to  in- 
dividuals who  have  to  literally  or  politically 
die  before  their  true  worth  is  recognized  and 
appreciated,  but  to  whole  movements,  socle- 
tie's  ideas  :ind  opportunities  that  are  re- 
jected and  ridiculed  while  they  are  around, 
and  onlv  vears  after  their  disappearance  do 
people  fook  back  and  wi.sh  they  had  appre- 
ciated and  supported  them  before  It  was  too 
late. 

Looking  at  America  today,  a  land  which 
with  all  its  human  fallings  Is  by  far  the  best 
country  In  the  world  not  only  economically, 
but  also  bv  the  standards  of  liberty  and  hu- 
man rights,  one  is  deeply  concerned  about 
the  .ipplicability  to  it  of  the  above  observa- 
tion concerning" an  appreciation  which  comes 
after  it  is  too  late.  For.  we  are  witnessing 
the  tearing  apart  of  this  country  by  self- 
seeking,  self-deluding,  reckless  forces  from 
within  Self-stvled  arrogant  "moralists"  have 
been  viciously  and  falsely  attacking  America. 
depicting  it  "as  a  society  callous  and  cruel, 
the  leaders  of  which  (especially  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  and  since  his  declaration  against 
seeking  the  presidency,  it  is  Dean  Rusk  and 
others  they  are  after),  delight  in  war  and 
aggression  The  effect  of  these  savage  as- 
saults exempting  our  enemies  of  any  blame, 
is  onlv  beginning  to  lie  apparent.  Much  more 
serious  consequences  can  be  expected  for 
.America  and  for  the  decent  segment  of  man- 
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kind  of  all  races  Seeing  that  It  Is  possible 
to  so  brutally  distort  and  blacken  the  Image 
of  an  America  that  brought  freedom  and 
dignity  to  untold  millions,  one  is  haunted 
by  the  dreadful  posBlbllUy  that  America  may 
die— a  victim  of  these  forces  When  and  If, 
God  forbid,  that  happens  the  very  people 
who  activelv  or  by  silence  helped  bring  about 
the  death  of  freedom,  will  discover  with  ach- 
ing nostalgia  that  the  America  they  attacked 
and  derided  as  decadent  racist  and  hypocrit- 
ical was  really  "Kedo.shlm."  a  great  and 
noble  country,  as  human  societies  go.  But  by 
that  time  we  may  be  languishing  under  some 
tyranny  of  the  left  or  the  right,  or  an  In- 
sane mixture  of  the  two.  and  our  "Kedoshlm- 
Emor,"  our  cry  that  It  was  a  great  country 
we  permitted  to  disintegrate,  will  have  to  be 
stifled  into  silent  weeping. 

One  may  ask  what  especially  In  the  cur- 
rent situation  Is  so  grim  as  to  Justify  such 
dark  fears?  Perhaps  the  answer  can  be  found 
In  the  reference  to  the  strange  death  by  Are 
of  the  two  sons  of  Aaron,  mentioned  in  this 
Sedra 

We    are    witnessing    these    days    Uie   fiery 
internal  spiritual  death  of  some  of  our  most 
promising  Intellectual  youth  on  the  college 
campus  who  commit  savage,  violent  acts  but 
claim  to  do  so  in   the  cause  of   peace  and 
humanity  and  Justice.  While  no  comparison 
Is  ix)sslbio  between  the  fiery  incident  of  the 
sons  of  Aaron  and  our  current  "priests"  in 
the   halls  of  learning,   there   is  i.ne  crucial 
aspect  in  the  death  of  the  young  Kohanlm 
that  Is  disturbingly  similar  to  the  fl.ame  .ind 
fury   of   the   young    intellectuals   and    their 
pseudoliberal      apologists.      What      is      that 
aspect?  Our  sages  charge  the  young  Kohanlm 
with  contempt  for  Ihelr  elders'  competence 
.as  leaders  of  our  people  and  a  desire  to  take 
that   leadership   into   their   own   hands— all 
with  the  best  of  Intentions.  It  is  becau.se  of 
this  attitude,  say  our  rabbis,  that  their  souls 
were  burned  out  by  a  fire  from  G-d   What  is 
at  the  center  of  the  gripe  of  the  rebellious 
youth?  Why.  In  a  society  like  America,  where 
there  is  full  freedom  of  speech,  do  they  fight 
with  flsts  instead  of  Ideas?  Putting  aside  the 
thread  facade  made  up  of  high  noble  con- 
cepts such  as    "conslclous"  and   "morality." 
what  they   are   really  after   is   to  take  over 
from  their  elders  at  home,  on  the  campus 
and  In  government.  The  sheer  fact  of  age. 
independent  of  issues,  determines  their  at- 
titude. An  eminent  Columbia  psychoanalyst 
commenting  on  the  savage  riots  at  Colum- 
bia Univers^lty  stated   (see  NY.  Times.  May 
5.  1968).  that  "the  real  goal  of  the  rebelling 
Columbia  University  students  is  the  radicall- 
zatlon  of  the  faculty."  It  is  this  attitude  ot 
contempt   for  the  older   people  whom   they 
charge   with   having   callously   made   a   mess 
of   'their*  world   that  explains  the  foul   in- 
sults, the  booing  and  stomping  of  the  feet 
used  against  L  B.J.  and  others  who  endured 
agonized   nights  In  the  heartbreaking  deci- 
sions  of    the    war    in   Vietnam,   and    against 
their  deans  and   professors  whom  they  did 
not  only  insult,  demanding  "they  must  go." 
but  .'■ome  of  whom  they  even  locked  up  as 
hostages    and    rifled    their    files    and    cor- 
respondence. 

But  bevond  this  one  aspect  of  similarity, 
namely,  the  adoration  of  the  wisdom  of  youth 
and  tlie  claimed  Incompetence  of  the  elders, 
there  is  a  most  significant  point  of  difference 
between  the  story  of  the  voung  Kchanlm 
and  our  current  situation.  That  difference  Is 
that  when  the  death  by  fire  occurred,  we  are 
told  "Vayldom  Aharon"— Aaron  was  silent. 
It  was  a  conscious  and  eloquent  silence  (see 
Lev.  10:3).  It  was  a  silence  of  meditation  of 
analyzing  the  causes  and  above  all  of  adher- 
ing to  the  rules  and  regulations.  "Velo  So- 
musu"— so  that  there  may  be  no  furilier 
death."  Lev.  10:91.  But  what  a  difference  In 
the  reaction  of  the  "Aarons,"  the  elders,  of 
our  time!  Unlike  Aaron  and  Moses  and  the 
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others    who    witnessed     the    tragedy     and 
learned  and  applied  Its  lesson,  we  read  and 
hear  tributes  to  and  defenses  of  the  rock- 
throwing  ••intellectuals"  by  professors     lib- 
eral" columnlstB  and  public  officials  with  an 
eye  on  votes.  Such  noble  concepts  as  Ideal- 
Ism  and  private  conscience  are  aBCrlbed   to 
the  youth  who  do  violence  to  these  concepts 
by  acting  contrary  to  them  In  every  detail. 
No  clear,  unequivocal  condemnation  of  law 
breaking  and  violent  arrogance  Is  heard  from 
these  quarters.  How  blind  and  forgetful  are 
these  elders  (In  the  eyes  of  the  youth,  whom 
they  defend,  they  are  much  more  than  that 
when  they  overlook  at  this  self-same  argu- 
ment   of    ••private     conscience'^     which     is 
•higher"  than  the  law.  was  used   to  bring 
about  the  rule  of  Communism  and  Nazism. 
Dr     George    Miller    of    Cornell    expressed 
great  fear  lest  we  accept  the  •'very  seductive 
Idea  that  the  student  violence  is  Justifiable 
when  dictated  by  private  conscience"  and  he 
added  that  "the  same  Justification  can  be 
used  by  Georgia  Red  Necks.  Klu  KUux  Klan- 
ners  and  Nazis"   iNY.  Times,  May  5,  1968). 
This  IS- why,  the  dreadful  possibility  that 
Amertc*-may    die,    Is    alas,    not    mere    dark 
fantasy  The  reaction  of  the  -liberals  and  in- 
tellectuals- against  the  use  of  the  police  to 
get    students    to    leave    buildings    they    oc- 
cupied and  damaged   (after  they  refused  to 
leave  peacefully) .  Is  a  measure  of  their  blind- 
ness   What  else  but  the  law  stands  between 
us  and  anarchy?  Shall  we  perhaps  put  our 
faith  In  the  •'law"  of  "student  power'  ?  You 
say  that  jusUce  and  private  conscience  are 
superior   to   the   law.    but   in   whose   Justice 
and    in   whoee   private   conscience   shall   we 
place  the  safety  of  life  Itself?  Do  we  not  have 
a  greater  say  in  the  public  law  through  the 
democratic  process,  than  In  the  highly  sub- 
jective   "private   conscience?" 

The  real  moral  Issue  is  law  versus  anarchy 
Judaism   commands    that   we    pray    for    the 
rule  of  law.  not  because  it  Is   perfect,  but 
because  without  It  another    'law"  takes  over 
when  "one  man  will  swallow  his  fellow  man 
alive"  (Ethics  of  the  Fathers).  Some  believe 
that  to  apply  the  force  of  law  Is  to  further 
harden  the  attitude  of  the  rebels.  But  the 
method   of   not   applying   the   law   has   had 
an  even  worse  effect   This  is  true  in  the  case 
of  Germany,   where  '•education"   instead   of 
law  was  used  to    "eradicate"  Nazism.  The  re- 
sult of  this  method  is  now  In  the  headUnes 
of  the  rise  of  Nazism  In  that  country    The 
UN  did  not  use  the  law  against  the  Arabs  In 
1948    who  defied  It  and  made  war  on  Israel, 
but  look  at  the  results  today.  In  Judaism. 
too.  there  were  and  are  those  who  said  if 
you  insist  on  the  law.  you  will  lose  all.  drive 
the  people  away.  But  we  see  today  that  only 
that  segment  of  Jewry  which  stuck  to  the 
law.  Is  loyal  to  Judaism.  The  lesson,  there- 
fore". Is  that  following  the  tragic  death  of  the 
young   Kohanim.    the   Torah   reinforces   the 
power  and  authority  of  the  law. 

Only  then  can  we  hope  to  still  the  fires 
of  revolt  and  death  of  the  spirit  and  to  keep 
America  alive  as  a  refuge  and  hope  for  a 
free  world. 


EFFECTIVE  FIREARMS  CONTROL 
LAW  NEEDED 


HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  10.  1968 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  House  of  Representatives  approved 
the  omnibus  crime  bill,  including  a  weak 
firearms  control  provision.  Since  Janu- 
ary 1965  I  have  favored  more  effective 
gun  control  legislation. 

The  tragic  events  of  the  past  week 
compounded  by  the  rising  crime  rate  and 
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the  other  brutal  and  senseless  assassin- 
ations of  past  years  have  highlighted  the 
Immediate  need  for  a  strong  and  eflec- 
tive  gun  control  law. 

In  addition  to  the  mail-order  ban  on 
the  sale  of  handguns.  I  will  support  leg- 
islation which  will  include  the  following : 
First.  Inclusion  of  rifles  and  shotguns 
in  the  mail-order  ban  contained  in  the 
1968  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act. 

Second.  That  we  urge  the  Governors 
and  legislatures  of  the  50  States  to  es- 
tablish regulations  covering  the  registra- 
tion of  firearms  of  all  types— with  Fed- 
eral authority  should  the  States  fail  to 
establish  satisfactory  standards  within  a 
reasonable  time  fixed  by  law. 

Third.  Minimum  regulations  covering 
the  licensing  of  all  firearms  by  State  and 
local  law-enforcement  agencies  with 
Federal  authority  should  the  States  and 
local  governments  fail  to  establish  satis- 
factory standards. 

Fourth.  A  census  of  all  firearms  to  be 
immediately  conducted  by  the  States  and 
local  governments  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  applying  registration  and  licensing 
provisions  to  existing  firearms  as  well  as 
newly  purchased  fireanns. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead.  I  believe  the  American  public  will 
demonstrate  that  it  is  ready  to  speak  out 
in  favor  of  meaningful  and  effective  fire- 
arms control  legislation.  The  signs  have 
already  appeared.  Groups  are  organizing 
in  local  communities — meetings  are 
being  held — endorsements  calling  for 
legislation  are  pouring  into  offices  of  leg- 
islators in  favor  of  reaUstic  gun  controls. 
There  is  need  for  a  national  citizens' 
committee— a  citizens'  lobby  to  rally  be- 
hind such  proposed  legislation  in  order 
to  counter  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Rifie  Association  and  other  groups  who 
lobby  against  any  and  all  gun  control 
legislation. 

Such  a  national  citizens'  effort  could 
shed  light  on   the  subject  of  firearms 
control— educate    the    people— acquaint 
them  with  the  ti-ue  facts  and  dispel  the 
misunderstanding    about    gun    control. 
•Why  should  sportsmen  or  conservation- 
ists or  gun  collectors  or  people  concerned 
about  the  protection  of  their  homes  op- 
pose proposals  such  as  I  have  outlined 
above?  They  have  been  told  by  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  that  gun  con- 
trols mean  an  end  to  the  constitutional 
right  to  bear  arms — that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  obtain  a  gun  for  a  legitimate  pur- 
pose. Nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
truth.  It  IS  about  time  that  we  in  the 
Congress  stood  up  and  spoke  out  as  one 
voice  to  deny  the  irresponsible  charges  of 
the   National  Rifle   Association.  Let  us 
remind  our  citizens  that  they  also  have 
a  constitutional  right  to  own  an  auto- 
mobile— but  it  must  be  registered  and 
each  person  must  have  a  license  to  drive 
a  car. 

Let  us  bring  to  the  forefront  of  public 
attention  the  frightening  statistics  about 
guns  and  their  contribution  to  crime  in 
our  Nation. 

Let  our  citizens  kiiow  that  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  100  million  guns  of 
all  types  in  the  hands  of  our  200  mil- 
lion population. 

That  more  than  3  million  weapons 
which  spell  potential  death  were  sold 
in  1967  alone. 
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That  more  than  6,500  persons  were 
murdered  in  1967  where  a  gun  was  used 
as  the  weapon. 

That  there  were  43,000  aggravated  as- 
saults and  60,000  robberies  committed 
with  firearms  last  year. 

That  each  day,  50  lives— more  than 
one  every  half  hour— are  destroyed  by 
firearms. 

That  since  1900,  three-quarters  of  a 
million  people  have  died  in  the  United 
States  by  firearms,  more  than  in  all  our 

wars. 

That  in  1967  alone,  assaults  with  a  gun 
rose  22  percent  and  one  out  of  every  five 
assaults  is  committed  with  a  gun. 

That  fireanns  are  used  in  58  percent 
of  all  robberies. 

That  countless  thousands  have  been 
injured,  crippled,  and  maimed  by  acci- 
dental firing  of  guns. 

That  snipers'  bullets  have  killed  many 
and  injured  thousands. 

That  snipers  have  deterred  policemen 
and  firemen  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  and  injured  many  of  them. 

That  snipers'  bullets  have  killed  many 
and  injured  countless  thousands  of  inno- 
cent people  walking  in  the  streets — en- 
gaged in  peaceful  pursuits— riding  in 
passenger  trains,  or  in  automobiles. 

That  the  United  States  has  a  higher 
rate  of  deaths  by  gims  than  any  nation 
in  the  world  and  that  we  also  have  the 
least  amount  of  gun  control. 

Is  it  because  the  others  do  not  have  a 
National  Rifie  Association? 

If  our  laxity  in  passing  more  effecti  'p 
gun  control  laws  is  one  reason  for  the 
growth  of  our  crime  rate  then  why  in 
the  name  of  sanity  do  we  not  pass  the 
necessary  laws  to  control,  regulate  and 
license  the  manufacture,  shipment  and 
sale  of  guns  of  all  types. 

Under  the  strictest  of  the  various  gun 
control  bills,  it  would  be  relatively  simple 
for  a  responsible  person  to  apply  for  a 
gun  permit  or  be  able  to  register  a  gun 
for  any  legitimate  purpose. 

Such  laws  will  at  least  afford  us  an 
opportunity  to  control  possession  or  pur- 
chase of  a  gun— by  persons  convicted  of 
a  crime,  by  the  mentally  ill,  by  persons 
under  age.  and  by  persons  under  severe 
emotional  strain  or  stress  who  seek  to 
purchase  a  gtm  and  provide  an  outlet  for 
such  emotions. 

Is  it  unduly  restrictive  to  ask  those 
who  want  to  purchase  a  gun  for  a  legiti- 
mate purpose  to  do  so  within  the  state 
in  which  they  reside,  to  register  the  gun 
and  to  apply  for  a  license  from  their  local 
police  a'lithority? 

Such  procedure  may  result  in  a  short 
delay,  but  at  the  same  time,  it  may  result 
in  dramatically  reducing  the  number  of 
guns  purchased  by  criminals,  the  men- 
tally unstable,  those  under  age  and 
others  not  entitled  to  purchase  them. 

On  Long  Island.  New  York,  a  Commit- 
tee for  Effective  Gun  Control  Legislation 
has  been  organized  with  offices  at  381 
Sunrise  Highway.  Lynbrook.  New  York 
11563.  with  Albert  Vorspan  of  Hewlett 
as  chairman:  Joel  Robinson,  of  -Wood- 
mere.  and  James  F.  Demos,  of  Baldwin, 
as  vice  chairmen:  and  James  N.  Fazio,  of 
Island  Park,  as  secretary.  At  a  meeting 
held  over  the  weekend  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted  and  approved: 

Wheras  the  assassination  of  President  John 
P.  Kennedy,  Medger  Evers.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
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King.  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  and  others 
have  demonstrated  the  urgent  and  immediate 
need  for  more  effective  measures  to  control 
the  Irresponsible  use  of  firearms,  of  all  types. 
Now  be  it  resolved,  the  undersigned,  urge 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
strengthen  existing  gun  control  laws  by 
adopting  the  strongest  possible  legislation  to 
control  the  interstate  sale  and  possession  of 
firearms.  Including  rlfies  and  shotguns,  and 
Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  undersigned 
urge  the  Governors  and  the  legislatures  oi 
each  of  the  fiftv  States  to  adopt  the  strongest 
possible  legislation  to  control  the  sale  and 
possession  of  firearms,  including  rifles  and 
shotguns,  and  to  provide  for  regl.etration  of 
such  weapons 

The  committee  is  inviting  residents  of 
Nassau  County  to  join  in  this  effort  to  ob- 
tain effective  gun  control  legislation.  It  is 
planning  to  give  wide  circulation  to  peti- 
tions including  the  above  resolution. 

The  petition  will  include  the  following 
legend: 

Authority  Is  hereby  given  to  all  persons 
and  organizations,  without  prior  consent,  to 
duplicate  this  petition  and  to  circulate  the 
same  in  anv  part  of  the  United  Stales  Such 
petitions,  obtained  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
m.^y  be  mailed  to  this  Committee  at  the  ad- 
dress given.  Petitions  obtained  outside  the 
State  of  New  York  may  be  forwarded  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  or  to  the  Governors  of  the 
respective  States. 

The  committee  is  also  planning  to  call 
on  the  clergymen  of  all  faiths  to  speak 
out  on  the  issue  and  call  upon  all  citizens 
of  good  will  to  help  reduce  crime  in  the 
United  States  and  help  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose and  intent  of  the  petition. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  efforts  and  aims 
of  this  committee  which  I  will  join  and 
help  in  every  possible  way  within  my 
means  and  consistent  with  my  position 
as  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  am  asking 
my  constituents  to  likewise  support  the 
effort  of  the  committee. 

All  of  my  colleagues  who  are  support- 
ing more  effective  gun  control  legislation 
.should  join  the  "peoples  lobby"  and  stim- 
ulate and  help  their  constituents  who  arc 
now  calling  for  passage  of  such  laws. 


H  R  17747,  THE  HANDICAPPED  CHIL- 
DREN'S PRESCHOOL  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1968 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10,  1968 


Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  entering  a  new  era  of  educating 
handicapped  children.  For  years,  the  pat- 
tern of  our  society  was  to  assume  that 
little  could  be  done  other  than  to  offer 
such  children  a  comfortable  home  out  in 
the  country  where  they  could  receive  at 
least  minimal  care  and  live  out  their  lives 
without  troubling  our  society.  Recently, 
we  have  seen  the  futility  of  such  a  waste 
of  human  potential.  Handicapped  chil- 
dren, through  programs  of  education  and 
training,  every  day  are  takins  positions 
where  they  can  make  a  contribution  to 
the  economy  of  this  country,  and  per- 
haps more  important,  where  they  can 
develop   self-confidence   and  self-satis- 
faction. 

In  recent  years,  we  in  the  Congress, 
working  with  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 


administrations,  have  supported  the  de- 
velopment and  improvement  of  a  num- 
ber of  new  program.s  for  handicapped 
children.  Of  particular  significance  has 
been  the  development  of  the  new  title  VI 
of  the  ElementaiT  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  'Education  of  Handicapped 
Children."  This  program  is  now  in  its 
first  year  of  operation  and  is  assisting 
the  States  in  developing  and  improving 
educational  opportunities  for  the.'^e  chil- 
dren. The  challenge  facing  title  VI  and 
related  programs  is  enormous.  Tlie 
States  report  that  le.ss  than  two  handi- 
capped children  out  of  every  five  are  re- 
ceitlng  special  education  and  related 
services.  This  means  that  over  3  million 
of  the  approximately  5  miUion  handi- 
capped children  in  our  .school-age  pop- 
ulation are  cither  .sitting  in  classes  with- 
out proper  instruction,  or,  all  too  fre- 
quently, staying  at  home  with  no  help 
whatsoever. 

Even  when  school  .systems  do  afford 
classes  and  special  programs,  they  very 
rarely  serve  the  preschool  youngsters.  We 
are   faced   with   the   situation   where   a 
parent  mav  find  out  in  the  fir::t  weeks  or 
months  of  his  new  child's  life  that  the 
child  will  have  to  overcome  the  bairiers 
imposed   by  physical,   mental,   or  emo- 
tional handicaps.  The  legislation  I  pro- 
pose today  is  urgently  needed  to  validate 
prelimlnarv   research   data   which   seem 
to  indicate  that  effective  treatment  and 
education  sernces  provided  in  early  in- 
fancv  greatly  enhances  the  ability  of  a 
handicapped   child    to    assume    a    more 
normal  role  in  society.  Instead  of  being 
able    to    receive    immediate    assistance 
from  our  education  community,  the  like- 
lihood is  that  the  child  will  have  to  stay 
at  home  until  he  enters  school  at  age  5 
to  6.  The  prime  years  for  development 
will  not  be  fully  utilized. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  which  I 
believe  will  go  a  long  way  toward  making 
this    situation     become     obsolete.     The 
Handicapi:>ed  Children's  Pre-School  As- 
sistance Act  will  authorize  a  program  for 
the   development   of   experimental   pre- 
school and  early  education  programs  for 
handicapped  children.  In  addition,  there 
can  be  developed  special  programs  for  the 
very  .seriously  handicapped  child  includ- 
ingchildren  who  are  deaf-blind  or  suffer 
from  other  multiple  handicaps.  It  .seems 
appropriate  to  note  at  this  time  the  great 
contribution  made  by  the  late  Helen  Kel- 
ler, who  certainly  was  a  living  testimonial 
to  the  fact  that  even  the  most  seriously 
impaired  persons  can  benefit  from  educa- 
tion and  training.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  special  programs  will  be  estab- 
lished which  will  explore  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent models  to  preschool  and  early  edu- 
cation. There  will  be  programs  for  vari- 
ous  tvpes   of   handicapping   conditions, 
programs  designed  to  meet  the  .special 
problems  of  the  handicapped  child  in  ur- 
ban and  rural  areas  and  programs  which 
will  test  out  the  newest  methods  for  help- 
ing these  youngsters  overcome  the  bar- 
riers that  face  them. 

This  is  not  a  crash  program  of  a  giant 
program,  although  it  is  likely  that  such 
programs  could  be  justified  in  this  area 
of  critical  need.  It  is  instead  a  reasoned 
attempt  to  systematically  and  thoroughly 
explore  the  area  of  preschool  education 
for  handicapped  children  so  that  appro- 
priate models  will  be  available  to  the 
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communities  that  want  to  develop  such 
programs  using  other  resources.  Built 
Into  each  grant  will  be  a  provision  for 
evaluation.  A  systematic  evaluation  of 
these  pilot  service  programs  will  provide 
the  basis  lor  .sound  growth  in  this  area 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  clear  to  me  to- 
day that  our  Nation  needs  to  take  every 
opportunity  to  live  out  its  values  of  com- 
pas-sion  and  of  caring  for  human  life  We 
need  to  make  every  effort  to  offer  a  pro- 
ductive life  to  every  American  citizen.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  give  this  program 
serious  consideration  and  I  look  forward 
to  its  early  successful  iia.ssage. 


SPEECH  OF  SENATOR  ROBERT  F 
KENNEDY  BEFORE  THE  CLEVE- 
LAND CITY  CLUB,  APRIL  5.  1968 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1968 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  i)erhaps  the 
most  significant  statement  by  the  late 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  on  crime 
and  violence  was  a  speech  he  delivered 
before  the  City  Club  of  Cleveland  on 
April  5,  1968,  the  morning  after  the 
brutal  assa,ssination  of  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  Jr. 

Senator  Kennedy  was  visibly  shocked 
but  he  decided  that  something  should  be 
said.  His  words  reflect  his  deep  thought 
and  concern  about  the  critical  problem 
of  violence  in  America.  This  vitally  .sig- 
nificant statement  follows: 
Speech  of  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  Be- 
fore THE  Cleveland  Cttt  Club,  April  5, 
1968 

This  is  a  time  of  shame  and  sorrow.  It  is 
not  a  delav  for  politics.  I  have  saved  this  one 
opportunity  to  speak  briefly  to  you  about 
ihls  mindless  menace  of  violence  in  America 
which  again  stains  our  land  and  every  one  of 
our  lives. 

It  is  not  the  concern  of  any  one  race  rue 
Victims  of  the  violence  are  black  and  white, 
rich  and  poor,  young  and  old.  lamous  and 
unknown.  Thev'are.  most  important  of  all. 
human  beings  whom  other  human  beings 
loved  and  needed.  No  one— no  matter  where 
he  lives  or  what  he  does— can  be  certain  who 
win  suffer  from  some  senseless  act  of  blood- 
shed. And  vet  it  goes  on  and  on 

Why?  What  has  violence  ever  accom- 
plished. What  has  It  ever  created?  No  mar- 
tyr's cause  has  ever  been  stilled  by  his  as- 
sassin's bullet. 

No  wrongs  have  ever  been  righted  by  riots 
and  civil  disorders  A  sniper  Is  on'.v  .i  ccward. 
not  a  hero:  and  an  uncontrolled  uncon- 
trollably mob  IS  only  the  voice  of  madness. 
not  the  voice  of  the  people. 

Whenever  any  American's  life  is  taken  by 
another  American  unnecessarily— whether  it 
is  done  in  the  name  of  the  law  or  In  the 
defiance  of  law.  by  one  man  or  a  gang.  In 
cold  blood  or  in  passion.  In  an  attack  of 
violence  or  in  response  to  violence— when- 
ever we  tear  at  the  fabric  of  life  which  .in- 
other  man  has  painfully  and  clumsily  woven 
for  himself  and  his  children,  the  whole  na- 
tion Is  degraded. 

"Among  free  men."  said  Abraham  Lincoln. 
"there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  from  the 
ballot  to  the  bullet:  and  those  who  take  such 
appeal  are  sure  to  iQse  their  case  and  pay  the 
costs." 

Yet  we  seemlnglv  tolerate  a  rising  level  or 
violence  that  Ignores  our  common  humanity 
and    our    claims    to    civilization    alike.    We 
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calmly  accept  newspaper  reports  of  civilian 
slaughter  In  far  off  lands.  We  glorify  killing 
on  movie  and  television  screens  and  call  It 
entertainment.  We  make  It  easy  for  men  of 
all  shade.s  of  sanity  to  acquire  whatever 
weapons  and  ammunition  they  desire. 

Too  often  we  honor  swagger  and  bluster 
and  the  wlelders  of  forces:  too  often  we  ex- 
cuse those  who  are  willing  to  build  their 
own  lives  on  the  shattered  dreams  of  others. 
Some  Americans  who  preach  nonviolence 
abroad  fall  to  practice  It  here  at  home  Some 
who  accuse  others  of  Inciting  riots  have  by 
their  own  conduct  invited  them 

Some  look  for  scapegoats,  others  look  for 
conspiracies,  but  this  much  is  clear;  violence 
breeds  violence,  repression  brings  retalia- 
tion, and  only  a  cleaning  of  our  whole  so- 
cletv  can  remove  this  sickness  from  our  soul. 
For  there  Is  another  kind  of  violence, 
slower  but  Just  as  deadly,  destructive  as  the 
shot  or  the  bomb  in  the  night.  This  Is  the 
violence  of  institutions;  indifference  and  in- 
action and  slow  decay  This  Is  the  violence 
that  afflicts  the  poor,  that  poisons  relations 
between  men  because  their  skin  has  different 
colors.  Thls'ls  a  slow  destruction  of  a  child 
by  hunger.' and  schools  without  books  and 
hiimes  without  heat  in  the  winter. 

This  Is  the  breaking  of  a  man's  spirit  by 
denvlng  him  the  chance  to  stand  as  a  father 
and' as  a  man  among  other  men.  And  this  too 
afflicts  us  all.  I  have  not  come  here  to  pro- 
pose a  set  of  specific  remedies  nor  is  there  a 
single  set  For  a  broad  and  adequate  outline 
we  know  what  must  be  done.  "When  you 
teach  a  man  to  hate  and  fear  his  brother, 
when  you  teach  that  he  is  a  lesser  man  be- 
cause of  his  color  or  his  beliefs  or  the  poli- 
cies he  pursues,  when  you  teach  that  those 
who  differ  from  you  threaten  your  freedom 
or  your  job  or  your  family,  then  you  also 
learn  to  confront  others  not  as  fellow  citi- 
zens but  as  enemies — to  be  met  not  with  co- 
operation but  with  conquest,  to  be  subju- 
gated and  mastered. 

We  learn,  .a  the  last,  to  look  at  our  brothers 
as  aliens,  men  with  whom  we  share  a  city, 
but  not  a  community,  men  bound  to  us  in 
common  dwel.  ing.  but  not  in  common  effort. 
We  learn  to  share  only  a  common  fear— only 
a  common  des.re  to  retreat  from  each  other — 
onlv  a  conimor.  impulse  to  meet  disagreement 
w:th  force.  For  all  this  there  are  no  final 
answers. 

Yet  we  know  what  we  must  do.  It  is  to 
.-ichieve  true  justice  among  our  fellow 
citizens.  The  question  is  now  what  programs 
we  should  seek  to  enact.  The  question  is 
whether  we  can  find  in  our  own  midst  and  in 
our  own  hearts  that  leadership  of  human 
purpose  that  will  recognize  the  terrible  truths 
of  our  existence. 

We  must  admit  the  vanity  of  our  false 
distinctions  among  men  and  learn  to  find  our 
own  advancement  in  search  for  the  advance- 
ment of  all.  We  must  admit  m  oursleves  that 
uur  own  children's  future  cannot  be  built  on 
the  misfortunes  of  anothers.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  this  short  life  can  neither 
be  ennobled  or  enriched  by  hatred  or  revenge. 
Our  lives  on  this  planet  are  too  short  and 
the  work  to  be  done  too  great  to  let  this 
spirit  flourish  any  longer  in  our  land.  Of 
course  we  cannot  vanish  it  with  a  program, 
nor  with  a  resolution. 

But  we  can  perhaps  remember — even  if 
only  for  a  time — that  those  who  live  with  us 
are  our  brothers,  that  they  share  with  us  the 
same  short  moment  of  life;  that  they  seek- 
as  we  do — nothing  but  the  chance  to  live  out 
their  lives  in  purpose  and  happiness,  win- 
ning what  satisfaction  and  fulfillment  they 
can. 

Surely  this  bond  of  common  faith,  this 
bond  of  common  goal,  can  begin  to  teach  us 
something.  Surely  we  can  learn,  at  least,  to 
look  at  those  around  us  as  fellow  men  and 
surely  we  can  begin  to  work  a  little  harder  to 
bind  up  the  wounds  among  us  and  to  become 
n  our  own  hearts  brothers  and  countrymen 
ace  again. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WHY  WE  SHOULDN'T  LICENSE  GUNS 
OR  CARS 


June  11,  19 68 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27.  1968 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
opponents  of  reasonable  gun  control  laws 
often  express  deep  fear.s  about  abridging 
citizens'  rights.  While  a  good  case  can  be 
made,  I  think,  for  rather  complet*  re- 
strictions on  weapons  by  the  private  citi- 
zen, such  laws  seem  unfeasibly  in  our 
country.  But  to  impose  no  greater  re- 
strictions on  weapons  than  we  do  on 
autos.  seems  to  me  to  be  a  minimum  of 
restraint.  Gun  conti'ol  opix)nents  should 
accept  reasonable  licensing  and  registra- 
tion i-ules  to  avoid  more  sweeping  con- 
trols, if  for  no  other  reasons. 

Bill  Gold,  columnist  of  the  Washington 
Post,  commented  on  June  7,  1968,  on  the 
"reasons"  some  people  give  for  opposing 
registration  and  licensing  requirements. 
His  colunm  follows: 

A  citizen  who  wishes  to  own  or  operate  a 
motor  vehicle  finds  that  he  must  comply 
with  a  number  of  laws  and  regulations. 

The  National  Rifle  As.sociation  has  for 
many  years  blocked  attempts  to  Impose  simi- 
lar restrictions  on  the  traffic  in  guns.  After 
studying  the  NRA's  propaganda  with  some 
care.'  I  woiUd  now  like  to  apply  to  autos  its 
"reasons"  for  opposing  restrictive  legislation. 
I  suggest  that  we  dispense  with  auto  regis- 
tration and  licensing  for  these  "reasons": 

Automobiles  do  not  cause  smashups;  peo- 
ple who  misuse  automobiles  cause  smashups. 
What  we  need,  therefore,  is  not  legislation 
aimed  at  the  inanimate  object  but  at  those 
who  misuse  it.  Everybody  who  causes  an 
auto  accident  should  face  a  mandatory  jail 
sentence  of  at  least  20  years.  That  would 
solve  everything. 

Titling  of  new  and  used  cars  Is  a  major 
expense  and  inconvenience  to  millions  of 
people,  and  a  \iolatlon  of  their  rights  to  own 
and  enjoy  private  property. 

Some  people  like  to  collect  and  restore  old 
cars,  and  we  must  not  Interfere  with  their 
enjoyment  of  this  hobby  by  requiring  a  title. 
a  bill  of  sale,  or  license  tags. 

If  a  dictator  were  ever  to  take  over  this 
country,  the  first  thing  he  would  do  is  grab 
Dur  auto  registration  lists  and  confiscate  all 
our  cars.  Then  we  would  be  helpless  to  over- 
throw him.  Why  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
Communists? 

The  skills  of  American  tank  crews,  plane 
pilots  and  others  with  similarly  important 
functions  were  first  developed  when  their 
daddies  taught  them  to  drive  the  family 
car.  To  require  registration  of  autos  or  the 
licensing  of  drivers  would  deny  American 
boys  the  opportunity  to  develop  these  skills, 
and  would  therefore  mean  the  end  of  a 
trained  civilian  reserve  ready  to  spring  to  the 
defense  of  the  country. 

It  would  serve  no  purpose  to  register  or 
license  autos.  because  that  would  deny  the 
honest  citizen  the  opportunity  to  own  one, 
whereas  the  crook  could  always  steal  one. 

These  are  the  "reasons"  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced for  opposing  civilized  control  of  the 
traffic  in  guns. 

Public  opinion  polls  have  demonstrated 
that  most  Americans  are  not  taken  in  by 
such  llloglc.  Most  of  us  are  aware  that  regis- 
tration and  licensing  do  not  mean  that  a 
qualified  citizen  is  prevented  from  buying 
the  regulated  item.  And  we  have  a  right  to 
wonder  about  propaganda  that  insults  our 
intelligence  by  suggesting  otherwise. 

It  is  pertinent  to  wonder,  too,  about  the 
motivation  of  an  organization  that  derives 


millions  of  dollars  worth  of  revenue  each 
year  from  advertisements  for  guns  that  ap- 
pear in  Its  magazine. 

Most  Americans  have  come  to  believe  that 
the  minor  inconvenience  of  regulation  Is 
much  preferable  to  the  anarchy  of  permit- 
ting every  nut  and  extremist  to  play  God 
and  decide  who  shall  live  and  who  shall  not. 
But  Congress  has  heeded  the  National  Rifle 
Association's  "reasons,"  not  the  public  opin- 
ion polls. 

I  would  think  that  by  this  time  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  inaction  would  begin 
to  weigh  heavily.  I  don't  think  I  could  live 
with  It. 


June  11,  1968 


LIKE  IT  IS,  BABY— III 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  10,  1968 

Mr,  FRASER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  following  article,  which 
appeared  in  a  Minneapolis  Stpr  .'series  en- 
titled. "Poverty  in  Minneapolis:  Like  It 

Is,  Baby": 

The   Men 

(By  Maurice  Hobbs) 

Two  of  the  men  in  Mrs.  Smith's  life  stopped 
by  her  house  that  morning  to  have  breakfast. 

One  was  Leonard  Allen  Jones,  about  35.  her 
"bovfrlend"  and  the  father  of  her  8-month- 
oldson.  .Allen  The  other  was  Ronald  Green, 
about  30.  a  friend  of  Jones'. 

They  .sat  with  Mrs  Smith  and  her  11-year- 
old  daughter.  Marie,  around  the  kitchen  table 
in  her  lemon-yellow  dining  room,  eating 
scrambled  eggs,  bacon  and  white  bread 

Jones,  a  heavy-set  man,  ate  quietly,  talking 
little,  hunched  over  the  plate.  An  unskilled 
worker,  he  had  been  without  a  steady  job  for 
a  vear  and  a  half. 

Green,  a  muscular,  athletic-looking  Viet- 
nam veteran,  was  a  janitor.  He  tickled  and 
plaved  with  Allen,  holding  him  up  on  the 
table  as  he  and  Mrs.  Smith  laughed  at  the 
baby,  who  gurgled  with  pleasure.  Green  said 
he  was  trying  to  get  Allen  to  "growl," 

The  men  quickly  finished  eating  after  I  ar- 
rived. I  have  come  again  to  that  decaying 
duplex  near  Plvmouth  Av.  to  continue  my 
look  at  what  it's  like  to  be  poor  In  Minne- 
apolis. 

Jones  and  Green  lit  up  cigarettes  and 
moved  to  the  back  porch,  which  looks  oiit  on 
a  rubbish-strewn  yard.  Within  a  few  minutes. 
they  had  left  for  the  day. 
Green  was  going  off  to  work. 
But  Jones,  like  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
Negro  men  in  Minneapolis,  had  no  work  to  go 
to.  He  was  going  out  to  ...  no  one  was  sure 
what. 

somethin'   to   do 

"I  haul  a  little  stuff,  work  on  a  truck 
sometimes."  he  e.xplalned  later.  He  works 
occasionally  with  a  friend  who  has  a  truck. 

He  goes  "every  other  week"  to  the  Labor 
Temple.  117  SE.'4th  St.,  although  he  Is  not 
a  union  member. 

"Some  days  they  have  somethin'  to  do," 
he  said, 

Jones  moved  to  Minneapolis  from  Arkansas 
in  1956  to  take  care  of  his  grandmother  and 
uncle.  He  got  a  Job  in  maintenance  work  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  and  held  it  for 
almost  five  years. 

Then  he  quit.  Mrs.  Smith  said,  because 
"him  and  his  foreman  couldn't  get  along." 

Jones  said  he  was  laid  off  because  there 
wasn't  enough  work. 

Since  then  he  has  worked  for  a  restaurant, 
a  motel,  a  landscaping  service  and  in  a  car 
wash,  but  only  for  a  few  weeks  or  months 
at  a  time.  He  quit  some  jobs  and  the  work  ran 
out  In  others. 


"HE     LOVES     TO     DRINK" 

"He  don't  care  too  much  for  a  job,"  Mrs. 
Smith  said,  "and  he  loves  to  drink." 

Another  problem  is  his  lack  of  education 
and  training.  He  completed  6th  or  7th  grade 
In  Arkansas,  Mrs.  Smith  said,  and  has  had  no 
formal  schooling  or  training  since  then. 

Asked  how  he  spends  his  time.  Jones  smiled 
and  said,  "I  Just  spend  it  somewhere." 

In  a  way  it  sounds  like  an  easier  life  than 
the  8-to-5  daily  grind,  the  normal,  up-every- 
mornlng-and-off-to-work  pattern  that  most 
middle-class  Americans  stick  with  for  40 
years,  as  their  fathers  did  before  them. 

But  how  depressing  and  boring  It  must  be, 
never  finding  a  t^teady  Job  or  really  expecting 
to  any  more,  yet  obliged  to  keep  going 
through  the  motions  of  looking. 

"I     MIGHT   DRINK,     TOO" 

If  I  had  problems  like  his.  I  might  drink, 
too.  And  given  his  choice  of  Jobs,  I  wouldn't 
be  much  interested  in  them,  either. 

For  Jones  there  is  the  added  pressure  of 
helping  his  parents,  who  are  on  relief.  He 
also  helps  Mrs.  Smltli  and  his  son  Allen, 
when  he  can. 

Even  Mrs,  Smith,  whatever  her  feelings  for 
Jones,  thinks  less  of  him,  and  other  men, 
because  they  lack  the  ability  to  provide  a 
decent  home  and  the  creature  comforts  that 
go  with  it, 

Mrs.  Smith  expresses  little  concern  about 
her  children  growing  up  without  a  father,  or 
about  the  handicap  of  illetritimacy  that  would 
bother  many  women.  She  knows  that  it 
doesn't  make  much  difference  in  the  material 
well-being  of  her  children. 

"I  can  do  as  much  as  the  average  man.  " 
she  said  "They  don't  do  nothin'  but  talk 
and  whup,  and  I  can  do  that." 

A    WILL    IS    BROKEN 

Her  outlook  supports  one  of  the  major 
points  of  the  controversial  Moynihan  report, 
which  was  issued  three  years  ago:  "At  the 
heart  of  the  deterioration  of  the  fabric  of 
Negro  society  Is  the  deterioration  of  the  Negro 
family. 

"It  was  by  destroying  the  Negro  family 
under  slavery  that  white  .America  broke  the 
will  of  the  Negro  people."  the  report  said. 
".Mthough  that  will  has  reasserted  itself  in 
our  time,  it  is  a  resurgence  doomed  to  frus- 
tration unless  the  viability  of  the  Negro 
family  is  restored." 

The  report  noted  that  "many  Negro  fa- 
thers literally  cannot  support  their  families," 
L-o  the  mother  goes  to  work. 

"This  dependence  on  the  mother's  income 
undermines  the  position  of  the  father  and 
deprives  the  children  of  the  kind  of  atten- 
tion, particularly  in  school  matters,  which  is 
now  a  standard  feature  of  middle-class  up- 
bringing." 

The  report  said  that  the  "matriarchal  pat- 
tern of  so  many  Negro  families  reinforces  it- 
self over  the  generations.  Tills  process  begins 
■with  education." 

NO    HCRRY    TO    MARRY 

All  this,  on  lier  own  terms,  adds  up  to  one 
of  the  reasons  Mrs.  Smith  is  in  no  hurry  to 
pet  married.  Allen's  father — with  no  Job, 
few  prospects  and  little  money — probably 
wouldn't  be  able  to  support  her  as  well  as  her 
monthly  welfare  grant  does. 

And  unless  someone  convinces  Jones  that 
he  can  still  go  back  and  get  the  education 
and  training  he  needs,  his  prospects  will  con- 
tinue to  decline.  Trying  to  get  him  into  a 
job  training  program  also  might  be  difficult. 

He  hasn't  yet  tried  the  state  employment 
service,  the  antlpoverty  Northside  Citizens 
Community  Center  or  the  various  job  train- 
ing programs  that  might  be  available  to  hUn. 

"I  ain't  been  really  tryln'  none  of  them," 
he  said. 

"He  don't  want  to  go  there  and  Just  sit," 
Mrs.  Smith  said. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE 
EDWARD  D.  RE.  COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES.  ST.  MARYS  COLLEGE, 
NOTRE  DAME,    IND..  JUNE    1.    1968 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  10.  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
1.  1968.  the  Honorable  Edwaid  D.  Re.  the 
distinguished  As.sistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs, was  awarded  an  honorary  doctor 
of  laws  degree  by  St.  Mary's  College  at 
Notie  Dame.  Ind. 

Secretaiy  Re  also  delivered  the  com- 
mencement address  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con.sent, 
I  insert  at  this  i^oint  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  honoraiy  degree  citation  as 
well  as  the  text  of  Secz-etary  Re's  address, 
'Educational  and  Cultural  Relations  as 
Foreign  Relations": 

Dr,  Edward  D.  Re 
Even  in  an  age  when  outstanding  careers 
:.re  seldom  directed  toward  a  ."ingle  purpose, 
the  experiences  of  Dr.  Edward  D  Re  are 
notable  for  their  breadth.  This  St.  John's 
University  graduate,  recipient  of  American 
and  European  honorary  degrees,  University 
profes.sor,  lawyer,  author,  and  governmental 
administrator  has  uniquely  and  significantly 
contributed  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  fellow  man. 

An  honor  graduate  of  St  John's  University 
in  1941.  Dr.  Re  continued  his  education 
there  and  two  years  later  was  awarded  the 
Bachelor  of  Laws  decree  snmma  cum  laudc. 
Completing  his  legal  education  in  1950.  he 
received  the  Doctor  of  Juridical  Science 
degree  from  New  York  University  School  of 
Law  As  a  practicing  attorney  he  has  ap- 
peared before  the  bar  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  the  U.S.  Tax 
Court,  and  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals. 

This  practical  law  experience  was  reflected 
in  his  cla.ssroom  when  Dr.  Re  became  a  fac- 
ulty member  at  St.  John's  University  He 
gained  the  rank  of  full  professor  of  law  at 
St.  John's  in  1951  and  has  been  an  adjunct 
professor  of  law  at  Georgetown  University 
since  1962. 

Dr.  Re's  training  qualified  him  for  appoint- 
ment from  1943  to  1947  In  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate Generals  department  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force.  There  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
General  Court  Martial  and  Defense  Council 
Staff.  Today  he  holds  reserve  officer  rank  with 
the  Air  Force. 

Responding  to  the  request  of  his  home 
town  mayor.  Dr.  Re  accepted  an  appointment 
in  1958  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  city 
of  New  York — a  responsibility  he  still  carries. 
He  acceded  in  1961  to  the  request  of  the  Holy 
See  to  serve  as  a  consultant  on  narcotic 
problems  to  its  delegation  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. He  accepted  his  political  party's  desig- 
nation in  1960  as  presidential  elector. 

During  The  years  Dr.  Re  has  authored  five 
books  on  law.  contributed  chapters  to  four 
other  books,  and  has  wTltten  numerous  ar- 
ticles for  professional  journals. 

In  1961  President  Kennedy  recognized  Dr. 
Re's  outstanding  legal  background  and  his 
record  of  local  and  national  service  by  nam- 
ing him  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission,  In  this  high  gov- 
ernmental capacity  he  served  until  1968 
when  he  became  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs. 

Dr.  Re  is  married  to  the  former  Margaret 


Anne    Corcoran.    They    are    the    parents    of 
eleven  children.  Mrs   Re  is  also  a  lawyer. 

These  notable  achievements  make  It  little 
wonder,  then,  that  Dr.  Re  is  listed  in  Who's 
Who  In  America.  Who's  Who  in  American 
Education,  and  the  Directory  of  American 
Scholars.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  Saint 
Mary's  College  with  both  pleasure  and  re- 
spect awards  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
honoris  causa,  to  this  distinguished  man. 

educational  and  cl.'ltural  relations  as 
Foreign  Relations 
(Address   by   the   Honorable   Edward   D.   Re, 
Assistant    Secretary    of    State    for    Educa- 
tional  and   Cultural   Affairs,  at  the  com- 
mencement  exercises,   St.   Mary's   College, 
Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  June  1,  1968) 
One  of  the  great  pleasures  of  lieading  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 
of  the  Department  of  State  is  that  I  am  more 
and  more  frequently  invited  to  visit  colleges, 
universities   and   communities.   This   is   en- 
abling me  to  see  and  observe  rather  widely 
across    the    American    academic    and    social 
spectrum.   I  am   trying   to   do  .so   with   the 
fresh  eyes  of  a  foreign  visitor  we  might  bring 
to  this  country  under  one  of  our  exchange 
programs.  Whether  or  not  I  am  succeeding, 
my  observations  have  nevertheless  given  me 
a  strong  impression.  This  i.=  the  widespread 
voluntary  support  given  by  so  many  citizens 
in  our  country  to  the  kind  of  activities  rep- 
resented by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and 
Cultural  AJTairs. 

St.  Mary's.  Notre  Dame.  South  Bend— here 
is  an  area  that  provides  splendid  examples  of 
what  I  mean.  Let  me  mention  just  three 
names— although  I  could  mention  many 
more  There  is  my  iriend,  Congressman  John 
Brademas.  a  distinguished  and  respected 
member  of  Congress  I  am  especially  pleased 
to  be  liere  In  the  district  so  ably  represented 
by  him.  You  know  him  at  St  Mary's  College 
as  a  former  teacher  and  now  a  member  of 
your  Board  of  Trustees.  We  know  Congress- 
man Brademas  in  Washington  as  one  of  the 
leading  architects  of  nearly  all  the  major 
education  measures  enacted  during  the  ad- 
ministrations of  both  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson.  As  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs,  I 
know  him  as  the  sponsor  in  Congress  of  the 
International  Education  Act  of  1966.  Another 
name  to  mention,  of  course,  is  Father  Hes- 
burgh,  for  his  long  leadership  in  this  field. 
And  here  I  must  include  his  appointment  by 
President  Kennedy  to  our  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  International  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs  and  his  effective  service  on  that 
important  commission  from  1962  to  1965.  A 
third  name  would  be  Dr.  George  N.  Shuster.  a 
former  United  States  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  UNESCO,  and  now  serving  in 
the  administration  of  Notre  Dame. 

It  is  good  to  feel  there  are  strong  sup- 
porters of  these  activities  when  one  goes 
around  the  country.  I  know  that  there  are 
here. 

"SINCE  WARS  BEGIN  IN  THE  MINDS  OF  MEN" 

My  mention  of  UNESCO— the  United  Na- 
tions Educational.  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization — leads  me  to  the  text  of  what 
I  wish  to  discuss  with  you  today.  It  Is  found 
in  the  Constitution  of  UNESCO,  which  was 
adopted  in  London  In  1945.  It  says: 

".  .  .  since  wars  begin  In  the  minds  of  men. 
it  is  In  the  minds  of  men  that  the  defences 
of  peace  must  be  constructed  .  .  ." 

It  is  as  simple,  and  as  true,  as  that.  That 
document  also  states: 

"Tliat  ignorance  of  each  other's  ways  and 
lives  has  been  a  common  cause,  throughout 
the  history  of  mankind,  of  that  suspicion 
and  mistrust  between  the  peoples  of  the 
world  through  which  their  differences  have 
all  too  often  broken  Into  war  .  .  ." 

And— 
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"That  the  wide  diffusion  of  culture,  and  the 
education  of  hunvanlty  for  Justice  and 
liberty  and  peace  are  Indispensable  to  the 
dignity  of  nxan  and  constitute  a  sacred 
duty  which  all  the  nations  must  fulfill  in  a 
spirit  of  mutual  aaelsUnce  and  concern." 

This.  I  believe,  Is  an  eloquent  text  Its  pur- 
poses are  rooted  deeply  and  frankly  in  the 
need  to  prevent  war  It  was  written  In  the 
immediate  aftermath  of  the  titanic  and  ter- 
rible world  war  that  had  Just  ended.  We 
should  be  Just  as  concerned  today  that  we 
continue  to  work  to  construct  and  strength- 
en the  "defences  of  peace"  against  wars. 

What  are  the  materials  out  of  which  we 
can  construct  and  strengthen  the  "defences 
of  peace"?  Let  me  ask  you.  first  of  all.  to 
look  briefly  with  me  over  the  last  20  or  so 
years.  Most  of  you  really  cannot  do  that, 
unaided,  since  most,  of  you  were  Just  "ar- 
riving"—along  with  the  UN  and  UNESCO, 
and  the  World  Bank,  and  the  Fulbrlght 
program  In  the  mid-1940's.  So  let  me  be 
your  gtUde  to  some  of  the  general  educational 
trend*,  In  an  international  sense,  during  the 
time  of  your  Uvea. 
education:   the  fikst  goal  of  men  ev«bt- 

WHERE 

The  plcfore  to  which  I  would  draw  your 
attention  is  that  education  has  become  over 
these  years  an  acknowledged  first  goal  of  men 
everywhere.  The  order  of  m.^gnltude  of  man- 
kind's strivings  toward  this  goal  have  made 
It  a  new  fact  of  life — and  notably,  a  new 
fact  of  international  life.  On  the  Initiative 
of  President  Johnson,  an  International  Con- 
ference on  the  World  Crisis  In  Education 
was  held  last  October  In  WUUamsburg.  Vir- 
ginia. Educators  from  more  than  50  coun- 
tries came  together  there  The  final  report 
of  the  conference  struck  the  underlying  not* 
of  the  meeting  when  it  said  ".  .  .  education 
is  now  a  central  preoccupation  of  every  na- 
tion in  the  world  .  .  •" 

Surely,  as  I  said,  this  is  now  a  fact  of  in- 
ternational life  It  is  therefore,  an  Ingredient 
out  of  which  international  peace  and  good- 
will can  be  constructed  and  strengthened. 

Cooperative  educational  relations  with 
other  countries  can  be  cooperatire  interna- 
tional relatione.  This  is  really  what  I  think 
our  educational  and  cultural  exchange  pro- 
grams of  all  kinds — binatlonal  and  multina- 
tional, governmental  and  non-govern- 
mental— are  all  about.  Educational  and  cul- 
tural relations  are  now  in  fact,  foreign 
relations. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  Interna- 
tional Education.  President  Johnson  ex- 
pressed the  idea  in  these  words;  "Educaiion." 
he  said,  "lies  at  the  heart  of  every  nation's 
hopes  and  purposes.  It  must  be  :U  the  heart 
of  our  International  relations." 

Here  at  St.  Mary's  foreign  students  come 
to  your  campus,  and  American  students 
have  sophomore  and  Junior  year  programs.  I 
believe,  for  overseas  study.  So  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  tell  you.  of  this  graduating 
class,  that  educational  exchange  programs 
do  seek  to  advance  knowledge  and  mutual 
understanding.  This  is  the  Congressionally- 
authorlzed  purpose  of  the  programs  we  con- 
duct In  the  words  of  the  basic  authorizing 
legislation— the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961— the  purposes 
are  "to  enable  the  Government  of  the  United 
Slates  U)  increase  mutual  understanding 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  other  countries  by  means  of 
educational  and  cultural  exchange:  to 
strengthen  the  ties  which  unite  us  with 
other  nations  by  demonstrating  the  educa- 
tional and  cultural  Interests,  developments 
and  achievements  of  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  other  nations,  and  the  contribu- 
tions being  made  toward  a  peaceful  and 
more  fn.utful  life  for  people  throughout 
the  world;  to  promote  International  cooper- 
ation for  educational  and  cultural  advance- 
ment; and  thus  to  a.^sist  in  the  development 
of  friendly,  sympathetic,  and  peaceful  rela- 
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tions  between  the  United  States  and  the 
other  countries  of  the  world"  | emphasis 
added | . 

The  ingredients  or  raw  materials  of  co- 
operative educational  relations  include  the 
exchange  of  students,  research  scholars,  uni- 
versity lecturers,  professors,  and  teachers. 
Since  1949  we  have  exchanged  nearly  100.000 
academic  persons  under  our  own  State  De- 
partment programs  alone  Increasingly,  we 
are  trying  w  develop  exchanges  on  an  Instl- 
tutiori-to-lnstltution  basis — involving  col- 
leges, universities.  Institutions,  and  other 
formal  educational  establishments.  This  we 
believe,  can  provide  continuity  and  cumula- 
tive strength,  and  thus  foster  greater  en- 
gagement between  the  academic  commu- 
nities themselves 
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Forty-Nine  Binational  Agreements 
The  same  effort  appears  in  other  new  pro- 
gram initiatives  We  have  binational  agree- 
ments with  49  other  governments  for  admin- 
istration, in  those  countries,  of  oxir  :\ca- 
demic  exchange  programs  The  commissions 
established  by  these  agreements  are  bina- 
tional— half  composed  of  U.S.  nationals  resi- 
dent in  the  other  country,  half  composed  of 
nationals  of  that  country.  And  other  coun- 
tries are  cooperating  in  financing  such  pro- 
grams. Thirteen  now  have  pledged  to  share 
the  costs,  by  var>-lng  percentages,  through 
agreements  with  us 

So  there  is  real  substance  to  the  idea  of 
cooperative  educational  relations.  These  are 
only  some  Illustrations.  There  is  material 
here  to  support  and  expand  the  "defences  of 
peace." 

There  is  also  real  substance  to  the  idea 
of  cooperative  cultural  relations.  Here  again 
we  have  materials  to  enable  us  to  cont^inue 
to  work  to  coiistruct  and  strengthen  "the 
defences  of  peace". 

There  are.  of  course,  a  myriad  of  ways  to 
show  that  this  is  so:  Programs  that  bring 
to  our  country  "leaders"  in  various  facets 
of  another  nation's  life;  programs  that  send 
out  Americans  prominent  m  various  profes- 
sions to  meet  with  their  counterparts  in 
other  countries  for  discussions,  and  sem- 
inars; programs  that  send  out  American  per- 
forming artists  and  arts  groups. 

Let  us  never  forget  the  communicating 
power  of  the  arts  One  of  my  colleagues, 
Roger  L.  Stevens,  Chairman  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts,  said  it  eloquently  just 
a  few  weeks  ago.  "  .  .  we  shall  not,"  he  said. 
■win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  world  to 
our  side,  to  our  form  of  government,  to  our 
ideals  merely  by  the  force  of  power  or  the 
array  of  wealth,  but  more  by  the  deeds  of 
our  people,  the  vitality  of  our  collective  be- 
liefs, the  essence  of  our  culture  as  it  is  re- 
flected, criticized,  extolled,  refined  and  held 
up  proudly  as  an  example  for  the  world  to 
emulate,  if  it  so  wishes.  And  it  will  be 
through  the  works  of  our  artists,  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  free  creative  Imaglruitions.  that 
we  shall  be  known  and  judged  " 

SCIENTIFIC    RELATIONS 

I  want  to  keep  a  particular  trilogy  in  mind, 
and  the  name  UNESCO  helps  me  do  so.  I 
refer  to  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural 
activities — and  the  scientific  are  by  no 
means  the  least.  Cooperative  scientific  rela- 
tions on  an  International  scale  are  now  an 
accomplished  fact.  An  International  com- 
munity of  science  has  long  been  In  process  of 
formation.  With  the  universal  Interest  It 
holds — and  the  common  acceptance  of  its 
truths  by  demonstration,  without  the  dif- 
ficulties of  definition  of  other  disciplines — 
science  has  in  fact  a  transnational  character. 
Secretary  Rusk  has  said  there  Is  no  such 
thing  as  a  Capitalist  potato  blight,  or  a  Com- 
munist wheat  rust.  The  scientific  work  that 
can  attack  any  such  scourge  in  one  country 
can  attack  It  in  any  other. 

The  operations  of  science  today — the  scale 
of  research,  the  wide-spread  communication 
and  assessment  of  insults,  the  applications 
of  technology — have  brought  Into  close  asso- 


ciation an  international  community  of  co- 
workers. They  normally  share  much  the 
same  temper  of  mind,  the  same  rigid  stand- 
ards of  work.  In  this  community  men  speak 
a  universal  language  and  seek  the  same  gen- 
eral goals — the  kind  of  truths  that  can  be 
demonstrated  to  be  true.  Scientific  research 
stands  today  as  a  major  producer  of  great 
tidal  changes  taking  place  in  man's  relation 
to  the  world  of  nature  and  to  the  human 
scene. 

So  here  are  more  cf  the  materials  of  co- 
operative international  relations — scientific. 
as  well  as  educational  and  cultural.  And  we 
should  know  that  these  cooperative  relations 
do  also  arise  within  a  multinational  frame- 
work—like UNESCO,  or  the  Organization  of 
American  States  lOAS).  or  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECDi— as  through  a  unilateral  program 
with  another  country.  The  projects  which  a 
multinational  organization  can  undertake 
may  enlist  forms  of  cooperation  by  Individ- 
ual states  beyond  the  reach  of  any  one  or 
two  acting  by  themselves.  An  example  Is  the 
agreement  of  some  50  countries,  under 
UNESCO's  aegis,  to  contribute  some  $30  mil- 
lion to  preserve  the  Nubian  monuments  of 
Abu  Slmbel.  Without  this  cooperative  effort 
these  monuments  of  antiquity  would  not 
stand  safely  today,  as  they  do,  some  200  feet 
above  the  Nile  River.  Instead  they  would 
have  been  lost  and  permanently  covered  by 
the  spreading  waters  backed  up  by  the 
Aswan  Dam. 

A  more  recent  example  is  the  establishment 
of  an  Inter-American  program  in  education 
and  science— to  be  carried  out  cooperatively 
under  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
The  program  stems  from  the  summit  meet- 
ing of  the  Presidents  of  the  hemisphere  at 
Punta  del  Este.  Uruguay,  a  year  ago  last 
April. 

I  hope  you  find,  as  I  do.  great  hope  in 
the  fact  that  men  and  women  can  create, 
and  do  create,  these  cooperative  relation- 
ships. It  would  be  a  bleak  outlook  Indeed  if 
one  could  not  believe  that  men  and  women 
are  moving,  however  haltingly  or  hesitat- 
ingly at  times,  to  find  that  they  do  have 
commonlv-shared  enthusiasms  and  concerns; 
and  to  find,  also,  that  they  can  make  their 
lives  both  more  significant  and  more  secure 
by  sharing  their  enthusiasms  and  concerns. 

THE    EXPLORATIONS    OF    "INNEE    SPACE" 

In  the  last  analysis.  It  Is  what  goes  on  in 
mens  minds — and  in  women's,  most  cer- 
tainly— that  makes  the  great  difference.  Wf> 
need  to  explore  this  'inner  space  " — as  some- 
one has  said — as  well  as  we  do  "outer  space  ' 
For  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
■ultimate  deterrent"  is  in  the  minds  of  men 
and  women. 

I  would  hope — as  I  suppose  every  Com- 
mencement speaker  hopes — that  the  gradu- 
ating class  before  him  will  see  the  work  to 
be  done,  and  quietly  resolve  to  do  it — or  to 
do  it  better  than  it  has  been  done.  You  of 
a  generation  that  holds  high  goals — and  high 
enthusiasms — for  a  better  world,  can  find 
much  work  for  your  many  hands  In  the  kinds 
of  relations  I  have  been  discussing.  You  can. 
of  course,  do  something  to  enlarge  or  im- 
prove these  relations,  or  you  can  leave  them 
as  they  are.  I  would  only  suggest  that  as  fine 
an  opportunity  may  not  come  your  way  again 
as  when  you  liave  had.  at  the  height  of  your 
powers,  a  first  view  of  a  way  to  help  bring 
about  constructive  change. 

The  ancient  Greeks  tried  to  define  happi- 
ness and  It  came  out  something  like  this; 
the  exercise  of  vital  powers  along  lines  of 
excellence  In  a  life  affording  them  scope  and 
vision. 

Such  opportunities  He  along  the  two-way 
road  of  international  educational  and  cul- 
tural interchange.  I  recommend  It  to  you, 
for  your  own  education  and  understanding 
and  "also  for  the  similar  benefit  It  can  bring 
to  others.  As  you  enter  into  this  kind  of 
International  experience,  In  any  of  the  ways 
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that  can  be  open  to  you.  you  will  be  realizing 
one  of  the  great  privileges  of  the  educated 
person.  This  I  would  define  as  the  oppor- 
tunity to  assume  and  perform  a  public  re- 
sponsibility, not  only  for  your  own  seiu.e  of 
creative  expression,  but  also  for  the  personal 
service  you  can  give  to  all  mankind 

THINKING    BEYOND    ONE'S     PRIVILEGES     AND 
OPPORTUNITIES 

And  I  would  only  add  that  the  educated 
person  today  needs  to  think  beyond  his 
privileges  aiid  his  opportunities  He  must 
also  think  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  period  of  history  In  which  he  lives. 

Descartes  gave  us  the  classic  words:  "Je 
pense.  done  je  suls"— I  think,  therefore  I 
am.  You  may  know  It  better  perhaps  as 
"Coglto,  ergo  sum".  Today  there  is  literally 
an  imperative  within  the  framework  of  these 
words  It  could  be  phrased  this  way:  one 
must  r/unfc;— know  how  to  £/itnfc— in  order 
to  be. 

I  suggest  this  not  only  in  the  sense  of 
human  survival.  I  think  of  it  also  in  the  sense 
of  personal  f  Iflllment — in  the  use  of  one's 
highest  powers  In  productive,  cooperative, 
peaceful  engagement  with  men  of  other  cul- 
tures, races  and  countries  This  kind  of  en- 
gagement, I  believe,  is  one  of  our  best  hopes 
for  our  future  foreign  relations.  And  one  of 
the  best  opportunities  that  we  have  to  devel- 
op such  foreign  relations  Is  through  educa- 
tional and  cultural  relations  Our  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  they  can  do  much  to 
fortify  the  minds  of  men  and  women  against 
the  virus  of  unreasoned  attitudes,  and  the 
unnecessary  resort  to  threats  and  force. 

You.  who  have  the  privilege  of  understand- 
ing this  precious  principle,  have  also  the 
obligation — when  need  or  opportunity 
arises — to  fulfill  your  own  individual  com- 
mitment, your  own  personal  testament  of 
faith. 


AAA  OPPOSES  LARGER  TRUCKS 
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HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1968 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  and 
my  fellow  colleagues  here  in  the  House 
have  recently  been  receiving  a  larger 
number  of  letters  on  an  item  of  legisla- 
tion which  is  now  before  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  and  which  is  of 
interest  to  each  of  us.  I  speak  of  legisla- 
tion which  wotUd  permit  larger  and 
heavier  trucks  on  our  Nation's  streets 
and  roads. 

The  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion, with  11  million  members  across  the 
counti-y.  will  make  some  cogent  remarks 
tomorrow  when  George  F.  Kachlein.  Jr.. 
executive  vice  president  appears  before 
the  Roads  Subcommittee  on  which  I  am 
privileged  to  serve. 

The  three  A's,  as  the  organization  is 
known,  urges  us  to  set  a  limit  on  .'^uch 
bigger  and  heavier  trucks  and  to  "stick 
with  it."  I  agree  for  our  roads  and 
bridges,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  designed  for 
specific  weights  and  expected  volumes 
of  traffic.  As  Mr.  Kachlein  points  out: 

It  is  easv  to  change  a  vehicle  dimension, 
harder  to  change  a  road,  but  almost  impos- 
-sible  to  change  a  bridge. 


Additionally.  I  ask  all  my  colleaeues  to 
A\e  consideration  to  the  fact  that  no 
traffic  movement  begins  or  ends  on  the 
Interstate  System,  and  to  consider  the 
increased  costs  and  anti-safety  features 
of  thi?  legislation. 


A  copy  of  Mr.  Kachlein's  statement 

follows: 

Statement     of    George    F.     Kachlein,    Jr.. 
Executive   Vice-President.   American   Au- 
tomobile Association.  Before  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  on   H.R.   14474 
and   similar   bills.   june  6.  1968 
The  American  Automobile  .'Association  with 
11    million   motorist    members   opposes    H  R. 
14474    and    other    bills    which    would    permit 
larger  and   heavier   trucks  on   the  Interstate 
System.  These  measures  would  present  serious 
safety   hazards  to  all   highway  users   tor  the 
benefit  of  the  operators  of  only  250.000  heavy 
trucks  which  would  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  heavier  weights  and  increased  sizes  per- 
mitted.   If    enacted,    such    legislation    would 
bring  about  substantial  increases  in  cost  to 
the  construction  of  highways  and  bridges  and 
accelerated  deprecuttlon  in  the  expected  life 
of  such  facilities,  accompanied  by  substantial 
Increases  in  maintenance  costs. 

.AAA  believes  that  truck  combinations  are 
already  too  large.  The  passenger  car  operator 
and  oiir  members  in  particular,  intuitively 
fear  sharing  the  .same  highway  with  such 
huge  trxicks. 

Our  member  hates  to  pass  them  because  he 
can  never  be  sure  of  what  lies  ahead  until  he 
moves  mu)  the  opposing  lane  of  traffic.  In  rain 
or  slush  his  windshield  is  invariably  inun- 
dated beyond  the  capability  of  his  wipers,  re- 
stricting his  forward  vision  and  creating  un- 
certainty as  to  safe  passage 

He  doesn't  like  to  be  followed  by  them  for 
just  as  often  as  not  they  seem  to  be  climb- 
ing up  his  rear  bumper. 

He  doesn't  like  to  follow  them  because 
they  block  his  forward  vision  and  they  slow 
Ills  travel  speed  on  upgrades. 

The  motorist's  intuitive  fear  of  the  heavy 
truck  is  well-founded.  Whenever  a  truck  and 
car  collide  It  is  the  occupant  of  the  car  who 
is  most  likely  to  suffer  injury  or  death. 

A  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier 
Safety  in  1967  showed  that  almost  half  of 
the  fatal  and  inJun.--produclng  accidents  in- 
volving common  carriers  resulted  from  col- 
lision with  an  automobile.  For  every  tr\ick 
driver  who  died  in  such  accidents.  38  others 
died. 

Mr.  Lowell  K.  Bridwell.  Federal  Highway 
.\dmliiistrator.  recently  told  the  Private 
Truck  Council  that  heavy  commercial  ve- 
hicles comprising  7'"  of  the  nation's  regis- 
tered motor  vehicles  and  accounting  for  11'; 
of  the  total  vehicle  miles  traveled  were  in- 
volved in  19';  of  the  highway  fatalities.. 

He  noted  that  studies  by  the  Bureau  of 
Motor  Carrier  Safety  revealed  that  four  out 
of  even,-  ten  vehicles  selected  for  inspecUon 
in  road  checks  were  ruled  off  the  road  tem- 
porarily. Brake  defects  were  the  major 
problem. 

VEHICLE    WIDTH 

Legislation  before  the  Committee  would 
increase  permissible  width  on  the  Interstate 
System  from  96  inches  to  102  inches,  plus 
.additional  width  necessary  for  tire  bulge  due 
TO  loads  and  safety  devices. 

Using  figures  of  the  Industry  Advisory 
Cornmlttee.  composed  of  the  American 
Trucking  Associations,  Incorporated  and  sup- 
pliers the  102-inch  width  could  mean  an 
over-all  width  .across  the  tires  of  106  Inches. 
This  does  not  include  tire  chains  or  flexible 
fenders  When  such  Items  are  added  we  are 
really  talking  about  an  over-all  width  of 
108  inches— a  full  twelve  Inches  above  the 
present  statutory  limit. 

Don't  forget.  No  traffic  movement  begins  or 
pnds  on  the  Interstate.  Other  routes  must 
be  used  as  connectors.  Sixty  percent  of  the 
rural  road  mileage  on  state  Primary  sys- 
tems m  1966  had  traffic  lanes  less  than 
twelve  feet  wide  A  twelve-foot  lane  Is  the 
minimum  width  needed  to  accommodate  a 
vehicle  102  inches  wide. 

Despite  the  glamour  of  the  Interstate 
highway  network,  some  88'-  of  our  state 
Primary    highways    are    two-lane,    and    the 
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bulk  of  our  travel  is  now  and  will  continue 
to  be  over  such  two-lane  roads 

Since  the  legislation  before  you  would  per- 
mit a  vehicle  over  102  inches,  it  will  permit 
vehicles  which  are  obviously  too  wide  for  the 
traffic  lane.  This  creates  a  tremendous  salety 
hazard.  Over  70,000  miles  of  state  primarlee 
are  two-laners  with  lane  widths  of  less  than 
ten  feet. 

VEHICLES    WEIGHTS 

Increases  in  axle  weights  have  had  direct 
and  inevitable  effect  on  the  life  of  pave- 
ments and  on  the  safety  of  bridge  structures. 
H  R.  14474  would  permit  the  maximum  single 
axle  weight  to  be  increased  from  18.000  lbs 
to  20.000  lbs.  and  the  tandem  axle  limit  to 
be  increased  from  32.000  lbs.  to  36.000  lbs 

Only  eight  out  of  every  one  thousand 
motor  vehicles  are  truck  combinations  of 
lour  or  more  axles.  Yet  this  small  number  of 
trucks  places  an  additional  burden  on  high- 
way and  street  systems  which  has  caused  a 
substantial  Increase  in  the  cost  of  future 
road  construction  in  order  to  accommodate 
their  particular  needs.  The  small  proportion 
of  vehicle  population  is  also  a  major  factor 
in  maintenance  costs  of  existing  highways 
and  streets. 

If  the  weight  of  trucks  and  combinations 
is  further  increased,  existing  roads  and 
streets  will  deteriorate  at  an  accelerated  rate. 
The  cost  to  replace  bridges  and  roads  thus 
prematurely  destroyed  will  become  an  in- 
creasingly heavy  tax  burden  on  the  operators 
of  78  million  passenger  cars  and  the  14  mil- 
lion light  truck  owners  whose  needs  do  not 
require  these  heavy  facilities  but  who  bear 
the  major  share  of  the  cost  of  providing  and 
maintaining  them. 

A  pavement  evaluation  survey  conducted 
by  the  American  Association  of  State  High- 
way Officials  indicates  that  increasing  the 
axle  weights  to  those  permitted  under  H.R. 
14474  would  reduce  existing  pavement  life 
20';    and  increase  resurfacing  costs  30r  . 

The  1968  Cost  Estimate  adds  $1  billion  to 
the  1965  Cost  Estimate  to  accommodate  heav- 
ier and  more  frequent  truck  loadings  than 
originally  forecasted  It  is  noteworthy  that 
this  Increased  cost  was  based  on  existing 
truck  sizes  and  weights.  If  sizes  and  weights 
are  incre.ised.  the  $1  billion  figure  will  have 
to  be  Increased. 

When  a  bill  similar  to  H.R.  14474  was  con- 
sidered m  the  Senate.  Senator  John  Sherman 
Cooper  iR-Kvi  requested  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  to  provide  an  estimate  '.>f  the  cost 
If  axle  limits  were  moved  to  36.000-lb,  limit. 
He  was  advised  that  the  increased  cost  for 
the  Federal-aid  road  system  would  be  more 
than  S3.7  billion.  The  cost  of  increasing  the 
weights  to  a  34.000-lb.  maxlmtmi  was  set  at 
$1.8  billion  The  34.000-lb.  limit  has  been 
passed  by  the  Senate.  Total  additional  cost 
could  reach  S4.7  billion,  depending  upon  the 
weight  limit  This  includes  the  cost  of  new 
construction  as  well  as  the  necessary  costs 
of  upgrading  construction  already  in  place. 


BRmCES 

The  ability  of  a  specific  road  network  to 
accommodate  trucks  of  a  given  size  is  to  a 
great  extent  limited  by  the  ability  of  the 
bridges  to  carry  the  sizes  and  weights  op- 
erating over  that  system.  Even  the  newest 
of  our  bridges — those  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem—have been  designed  to  accommodate 
vehicles  with  axle  weights  no  greater  than 
18,000  lbs.  single.  32.000  lbs.  tandem.  Bridges 
designed  to  less  than  this  standard  cannot 
accommodate  the  18,000-32,000  lb.  loads  al- 
ready encountered  without  overstresses 
which  reduce  the  safety  margin  designed  into 
the  bridge. 

In  testifying  before  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  on  the  subject  of  bridge 
design.  Mr.  Frank  C.  Turner.  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  indicated  that  in- 
creases to  a  34.000-lb.  tandem  axle  from  the 
present  limit  of  32.000  lbs.  would  overstress 
Interstate  bridges  by  32  to  36  ^'c  He  further 
indicated  that  the  majority  of  bridges  on  our 
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Primary  and  Secondary  Systems  are  less  than 
H-15  design.  This  Is  a  bridge  to  carry  a  15- 
ton  load.  Overstresfi  on  these  bridges,  brought 
about  by  Increases  in  axle  weights,  would  be 
much  greater  than  on  the  Interstate  bridges 
which  are  designed  for  heavier  loads 

In  the  same  hearings,  Mr  John  O.  Morton, 
President  of  AASHO.  testified  that  the  cur- 
rent practice  Is  to  design  highway  bridges 
for  the  32.000-lb.  axle  loading  This  limita- 
tion applies  to  our  current  Interstate  bridges 
Mr.  Frank  Masters,  Jr.  consulting  engi- 
neer for  the  firm  of  Modeski  and  Masters, 
testified  before  the  same  Senate  committee 
that  the  conservative  design  of  many  old 
bridges  incorporates  a  safety  factor  which 
has  enabled  them  up  to  now  to  carry  in- 
creased weight  and  an  Increased  frequency  of 
heavier  loads  than  was  forecasted  when  they 
were  built.  However,  he  noted  that  " — the 
bridges  which  we  are  designing  today  are 
being  limited  by  specifications  and  standards 
to  structures  with  capacities  slightly  in  ex- 
cess of  what  is  expected  on  the  day  such 
spans  open  " 

He  goes  on  to  say  ■ 

Tn  fact,  the  narrowing  margins  of  safety 
on  many  'older  bridges  is  of  such  common 
knowledge  within  the  engineering  profession 
that  even  the  civil  engineering  exhibit  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  comments  on 
it  by  citing  the  mammoth  modern  day  traf- 
fic foads  being  handled  by  bridges  designed 
in  an  era  of  horse-drawn  wagons." 
He  also  stated: 

■Adding  .significantly  to  the  problem  Is  the 
growth  of  freight  being  carried  by  the  truck- 
ing industry  in  vehicles  which  are  now  aver- 
aging loads  of  more  than  13  tons  as  compared 
to  7N  tons  per  vehicle  carried  in  1940." 
And  one  final  quotation  from  Mr.  Masters: 
"I  understand  that  legislation  now  before 
Congress  proposes  a  new  standard  of  axle 
weights  that  will.  In  effect,  permit  76.000 
lbs  and  larger  vehicles.  This  is  difficult  to 
comprehend  when  you  consider  the  fact  that 
almost  half  the  bridees  and  even  fewer 
highways  m  the  Federal-aid  Primary  and 
Secondary  Systems  are  designed  tor  vehi- 
cles of  15  tons." 

Early  this  y-;ar.  the  AAA  conducted  a  na- 
tionwide survey  of  state  highway  depart- 
ments to  determine  the  loading  character- 
istics of  bridges  on  Defense  Requirement 
Routes.  These  routes  are  routes  for  military 
movements  in  a  national  emergency.  For 
the  most  part  these  routes  are  used  today 
for  the  great  bulk  of  our  long  distance  truck 
traffic. 

The  alarming  report  by  the  highway  de- 
partments of  38  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  that  more  than  two-thirds  of 
all  these  bridges  are  inadequate  for  today's 
heavy  truck  traffic.  Further,  nearly  half  of 
these  bridges  are  seriously  iiiadequate.  You 
will  note  from  the  attached  tabulation  that 
67.8  ;  of  the  bridges  were  reported  to  be  of 
a  design  standard  less  than  the  H-20-S-16. 
This  bridge  design  Is  one  which  will  ac- 
commodate a  32,000-lb.  tandem  axle  load- 
ing It  is  the  current  standard  for  Inter- 
state bridges.  However,  almost  half  of  the 
bridges  reported  m  the  AAA  survey  were  of 
H-15  design  or  less.  Such  a  design  accom- 
modates only  30.000  lbs.  without  experiencing 
stresses  beyond  the  design  limit. 

There  is  no  practical  way  to  strengthen  a 
bridge  to  carry  a  heavier  weight  than  that 
for  which  It  was  originally  designed.  And 
there  Is  no  maintenance  effort  that  can  be 
applied  to  the  bridge  which  would  offset 
overstressing  aiad  fatigue  of  principal  bridge 
members. 

Although  It  Is  doubtful  that  immediate 
bridge  failure  would  result  from  overstress, 
even  the  bridge  experts  refrain  from  spec- 
ulating on  what  the  margin  of  safely  would 
be  for  fatigue-weakened  bridges 

This  unknown  quantity  makes  the  safety 
factor  all  the  more  critical,  because  It  Is 
unmeasurable  and  unpredictable. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  opposing  weights  proposed  in  S.  2658. 
similar  to  those  proposed  under  H.  R.  14474, 
Mr.  Virden  E.  Staff.  Chief  Highway  Engineer 
for  the  State  of  Illinois,  staled: 

"S.  2C58  will  permit  vehicles  on  HS-20 
bridges  to  produce  stresses  beyond  the  pres- 
ent design  limits  ...  on  H-15  bridges  to  pro- 
duce stresses  in  the  unsafe  range  ...  on 
less  than  H-15  bridges  to  produce  stresses 
that  can  be  expected  to  regult  In  failure  " 

(Note:  HS-20  bridges  are  designed  for 
40,000  lbs  ) 

Mr.  Ward  Goodman.  Director  of  Highways 
for  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  Chairman  of 
AASHO's  Committee  on  Bridges  and  Struc- 
tures, told  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee: 

"The  provisions  of  S.  2658  will  overstress 
bridge  design  for  H-15  or  less  to  a  dangerous 
extent,  even  up  to  40';  ," 

He  noted: 

"There  are  518,226  highway  bridges  in  use 
now  that  were  built  prior  to  1936.  They  are 
over  30  years  old  and  practically  none  of 
them  were  designed  for  loads  over  the  H-15 
design  load  and  many  are  for  the  equivalent 
of  H-12,  H-10.  or  even  less." 

EFFECTS  OF  INCKEASING   SIZES  AND   WEIGHTS 

Roads  and  bridges  are  designed  for  specific 
weights  and  expected  volumes  of  traffic  It  is 
eiisy  to  change  a  vehicle  dimension,  harder  to 
change  a  road,  but  almost  impossible  to 
change  a  bridge.  Are  we  going  to  destroy  the 
completed  sections  of  the  Interstate  System 
for  the  sake  of  250.000  trucks?  We  must  find 
a  top  limit  on  vehicle  dimensions  and  weights 
and  stick  to  It. 

VEHICLE  LENGTH 

H  R.  14474  faUs  to  provide  a  maximum 
length  limit.  Absence  of  a  length  limit  or 
maximum  gross  weight  limit  will  lej^d  inevit- 
ably to  longer  combinations  on  our  nation's 
highways.  We  could  have  double  bottom 
combinations  as  well  as  triple  ixittoms  with 
vehicles  well  over  100  feet  long.  This  will 
turn  our  Interstate  highways  into  truckways, 
with  highway  freight  trains  making  travel 
so  uncomfortable  and  so  hazardous  that 
passeiiger  car  operators  will  be  forced  off 
the  newer  highways  onto  other  roads  not 
frequented  by  trucks. 

Does  tills  sound  a  little  far-fetched?  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  article  in  Commercial  Car 
Journal,  triple  truck  trains  have  been  op- 
erated by  Western  Gillette  on  an  unsched- 
uled basis  for  the  last  four  years,  A  vice 
president  of  that  company  confidently  pre- 
dicts that  triples  will  be  in  regular  use  by 
1970  or  1972  at  the  latest.  The  same  issue 
carries  a  notice  that  the  New  York  State 
Thruway  Authority  and  the  Massachusetts 
Turnpike  Authority  have  been  approached 
on  the  use  of  triple  bottoms.  Since  the 
appearance  of  this  issue,  the  Massachusetts 
Turnpike  Authority  has  granted  this  request. 

The  bill  before  you  contains  no  provision 
assuring  adequate  operating  characteristics 
so  as  to  make  such  large  trucks  compatible 
with  today's  traffl.c.  

AASHO  has  recommended  that  the  minl- 
mum  weight,  horsepower  ratio  be  at  least 
one  horsepower  for  every  400  lbs.  This  should 
be  the  absolute  mlnimtun  and  should  be 
specified  In  the  law  or  by  safety  standards 
of  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau. 

THE  GRANDFATHER  CLAUSE 

H.R.  14474  contains  a  "grandfather  clause" 
permitting  states  which  already  have  higher 
weights  and  greater  dimensions  than  con- 
tained in  the  present  bill  to  retain  such 
higher  limits.  The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1956  also  had  such  a  "grandfather  clause." 

There  may  have  been  some  justification 
for  the  "grandfather  clause"  in  1956  because 
the  effects  of  heavy  trucks  on  our  bridges 
and  roads  did  not  appear  to  be  adequately 
documented.  After  spending  $27  nuUion  to 
find  the  answers,  we  now  know  what  these 
effects  are.  There  Is  no  longer  any  justlfica- 
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tlon  for  continuation  of  the  "grandfather 
clause' 

To  permit  some  states  to  continue  with 
heavier  weights  and  greater  sizes  than  per- 
mitted for  other  states  continues  the  same 
situation  which  has  led  the  trucking  indus- 
try and  others  to  press  for  increased  weight? 

The  "grandfather  clause"  in  Section  127 
of  Title  23  should  be  eliminated.  States 
presently  having  higher  axle  weights  and 
heavier  gross  weights  than  permitted  in  Sec- 
tion 127  as  presently  written  should  be  re- 
quired to  conform  to  the  lower  weights  with- 
in a  stipulated  time  interval. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

AAA  makes  the  following  recommenda- 
tions: 

1.  No  upward  revision  in  the  prcsciit  axle 
weights  or  gross  load  limits  in  Title  23. 

2.  Width  limit  be  retained  at  96  inches. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  length  limit  or 
maximum  gross  load  limit  so  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  extremely  long  truck  com- 
binations. 

4.  Elimination  of  the  "grandfather  clause." 

5.  Establishment  of  a  weight  horsepower 
ratio  of  at  least  400  to  one  for  all  trucks. 
This  should  be  accomplished  either  by  stat- 
ute or  appropriate  safety  standard. 
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CHARGE    OF    BIGOTRY    TRIGGERS 
REPLY 


HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  196S 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  times  when  we  arc  faced  with 
charges  and  countercharges  of  black  and 
white  racism,  it  is  good  to  see  responsible 
journalism  calling  for  a  return  to  the 
method  of  judging  a  man.  not  by  the 
color  of  his  skin  or  his  cultural  or  ethnic 
heritage,  but  on  the  basis  of  his  achieve- 
ment in  a  world  which  values  the  ability 
of  man  to  achieve.  Morrie  Ryskind. 
syndicated  columnist  for  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star,  brings  these  ideas 
forcefully  before  us  as  he  writes  of  his 
views  on  the  type  of  power  which  most 
honestly  brings  strength  and  unity  in 
society.  I  offer  his  comments  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  consideration: 

Charge  of  Bigotry  Triggers  Reply 

In  a  number  of  letters  from  blacks- 
Negroes  IS  an  offensive  term  to  them — I'm 
accused  of  racism.  Here  is  a  composite:  "You 
didn't  like  Dr,  King,  and  you  disapprove  of 
Dr.  Abernathy.  Rap  Brown.  Stokely  Car- 
michael  and  anyone  else  who  advocates  black 
power.  Though  you  are  a  member  of  a  mi- 
nority group  yourself,  you  show  no  sympathy 
for  other  minorities  seeking  their  place  in 
the  sun.  You  want  only  Uncle  Tom." 

Well,  though  I'm  Jewish.  I  do  not  hold 
that  every  Jew  is.  ipso  facto,  a  noble  human 
being.  There  are  Jewish  hoodlums,  thieves 
and  chiselers.  as  in  every  other  group.  And 
I  don't  think  that  being  a  member  of  a  "mi- 
nority" entitles  them  to  any  special  privi- 
leges. 

The  black  power  I  admire  is  that  shown  by 
Willie  Mays,  my  favorite  ball-player,  ■who 
earned  his  place  by  his  ability,  and  not  be- 
cause someone  came  around  with  a  quota  list 
and  demanded  he  play  left  field  because  he 
was  colored  and  his  race  iiad  suffered  in- 
dignities. Youd  have  to  root  for  Willie  even 
if  he  were  white. 

Similarly.  I  go  for  Hank  Aaron  of  the  At- 
lanta Braves,  whom  it's  always  a  pleasure  to 


watch  But  I  still  retain  my  fondness  for 
Babe  Ruth,  who  was  white.  And  I  didn't  root 
for  Sandy  Koufax  just  because  he  was  a  fel- 
low-religionist. 

Archie  Moore  stand.s  high  as  a  boxer  m  my 
book— but  even  higher  as  a  man.  He  was 
chosen  as  "Mr.  San  Diego"  last  year  by  a 
community  grateful  to  him  for  taking 
colored  youngsters  off  the  streets  and  teach- 
inc  them  that  earning  your  way  is  a  far 
more  satisfactory  life  than  looting.  Don't 
call  him  Uncle  Tom,  incidentally,  to  his  face. 
He  still  has  a  punch. 

I  also  admire  George  Schuyler,  the  famous 
colored  writer  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
know  for  over  30  years.  No  man  has  more 
con.=  istentlv  preached  the  now-derided 
■■Anieric.inWay."  And  if  you  think  I've  been 
rough  on  the  blackmail  of  "black  power."  you 
ou^nt  to  read  Schuyler  on  It. 

I  didn't  like  the  methods  of  Bugsy  Slegel— 
who  was  Jewish— anv  more  than  those  of 
Dutch  Schultz  and  the  Capones— who 
weren't.  Nor  do  those  tactics  appeal  to  me 
more  when  they  are  employed  by  blacks. 

In  Washington,  for  example,  colored  gangs 
have  suggested  to  white  storekeepers  that 
they  might  protect  themselves  against  pos- 
sible arson  and  looting  by  displaying  a  litho- 
graph of  Dr.  King  In  their  windows.  The  cost 
's  only  $50;  and  for  an  additional  $30  a 
month,  they  will  provide  all-year  protec- 
tion .  .  The  late  Mr.  Schultz  made  a  pretty 
penny  by  offering  .--imilar  insurance  against 
-accident"  to  New  York  merchants. 

'  I  didn't  like  the  Rosenbergs— who  were 
Jewish— spying  on  us  for  Russia  Nor  did  I 
like  the  clandestine  activities  of  Alger  Hiss— 
who  is  Gentile. 

By  the  same  token.  I  think  little  of  Dick 
Gregory's  talk  to  the  graduating  class  of 
Yale  early  this  year:  "Henry  Ford  hired 
6  000  niggers  (sic)  in  two  days.  Why  do  you 
think  he  hired  them?  The  fire  got  too  close 
to  the  Ford  plant.  Don't  .scorch  the  Mustangs. 
Baby!  Do  you  realize  how  long  it  would  have 
taken  through  peaceful  channels  to  get 
6,000  black  folk  hired  and  through  those 
tests?"  ,     ,    . 

Obviously,  those  6.000  must  have  included 
many  totally  unversed  in  the  know-how  re- 
quired to  work  even  nn  an  Edsel.  But  that 
doesn't  matter,  apparently. 

And  more  from  the  same  speech:  "We 
just  got  an  insane  law^  to  say  you  can't  burn 
an  American  flag.  I  say,  what  in  the  ...  is 
an  American  flag  but  a  .  .  .  rag  like  all  the 
other  '^ags  all  over  the  world?  I'm  not  in- 
terested in  rags." 

Dr  Abernathy  talks  with  God— he  says— 
but  when  he  speaks  with  us  mortals,  he 
sounds  just  like  Gregory.  "We  will  raise 
hell!"  he  declared,  unless  Congress  gives  him 
what  he  demands. 

I  think  sadly  of  Oscar  Joel  Bryant,  the 
voung  Negro  ix)liceman  recently  slain  here 
in  Los  Angeles,  shot  down  by  black  gunmen 
while  he  was  trying  to  prevent  a  Negro  shop 
from  being  looted.  And  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  voung  hero  died  for  .\merica.  and  that 
he  did  more  for  his  country  and  his  race 
than  all  the  Abernathys.  Carmichaels  and 
Gregorys  put  together. 

And  if  that's  bigotry,  make  the  most  of  it. 
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planted  to  the  Washington  area,  I  would 
hope  that  Mr.  Brown's  comments  might 
strike  a  responsive  chord  in  all  Ameri- 
cans but.  in  anv  event.  I  am  confident 
what  he  writes  reflects  the  feelings  of 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
citizens. 

Mr.  Brown's  words  follow : 

Fl.ag  Day  :  A  Time  To  Unite 
Once  upon-a-time  not  so  long  ago  nearly 
everybody  in  the  neighborhood  kept  a  Flag 
to  be  proudly  displayed  on  occasions  of 
American  Interest.  Streets  inhabited  by  rich 
and  poor  alike  came  alive  with  red-white  and 
blue  colors  descriptive  of  the  pride  in  and 
gratitude  toward  those  who  established,  and 
often  with  their  lives,  gave  this  nation  a 
greatness  seemingly  beyond  the  mind  of  man 
to  achieve  Old  Glory  is  symbolic  of  the  rights 
of  liberty  and  justice  and  the  blood  shed  to 
preserve' these  gifts  which  have  been  be- 
queathed to  those  fortunate  enough  to  live 
in  .America. 

It  is  indeed  sad  these  days  when  America 
is  beset  by  the  forces  of  evU  abroad  in  the 
world  and"  our  finest  young  men  are  making 
the  supreme  sacrifice  that  so  few  of  us  are 
willing  to  display  the  same  pride  and  grati- 
tude toward  the  nation  as  our  forefathers  did. 
We  seem  to  Ije  in  an  .-.ra  when  we  equate 
the  display  of  our  fiag  as  unsophisticated 
•flag  waving." 

As  much  of  the  world  looks  at  America 
these  days,  mostly  through  the  tinted  glasses 
of  our  enemies,  we  are  illustrated  as  a  coun- 
try beset  tav  riots,  burnings,  campus  captives 
and  the  whole  gamut  of  moral  bankruptcy. 
An  un-acqualnted  observer  cannot  help  but 
think  that  everybody  in  Americn  hates  his 
own  country.  It  must  seem  peculiar  that 
while  American  youth  suffer  and  die  in  a 
strange  land  for  a  strange  people  many 
Americans  carry  on  as  tho  America  was  the 
enemy.  Some  returning  Vietnam  veterans  tell 
us  that  they  often  wondered  whether  the 
next  bomb  was  coming  irom  a  group  of  flag 
burners  in  America  or  from  a  Vletcong  mor- 
tar made  In  Russia. 

Fortunately,  the  spoilers  abroad  in  this 
country  are  a  most  minute  minority.  The 
founders  of  this  greatest  heath  on  earth 
gave  all  Americans  the  precious  gift  of  free- 
dom unheard  of  in  any  other  land  In  any 
other  time  in  world  history.  We  can  re-dedi- 
cate  hallow  and  glorify  this  great  country 
of  ours  by  closing  ranks  so  we  can  stand 
revealed  to  the  world  as  one  big  family  in 
devotion  to  our  country. 

This  Friday.  June  14th.  is  Flag  Day.  Old 
Glory  shouldwave  from  every  home  .  .  .  And, 
too  we  would  all  feel  better  if  each  of  us 
enshrined  the  meanings  and  blessings  of 
America  in  our  hearts  .  .      every  day. 


LOYAL  AMERICAN  VOICES  TIRE  OF 
OUR  BEING  KICKED  IN  THE 
TEETH" 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 


FLAG  DAY:   A  TIME  TO  UNITE 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11.  1968 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
tremendouslv  impressed  with  a  presen- 
tation today  in  the  Washington  Post, 
written  by  a  fellow  Hoosier,  Mr.  Ralph 
H.  Brown,  an  Indiana  businessman  trans- 


OF   NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1968 
Mr  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
received  the  following  letter  from  one  of 
mv  constituents  that  I  deem  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  The  let- 
ter writer  is  voicing  the  thoughts  of 
thousands  of  Americans  when  he  asks, 
"How  many  times  do  we  have  to  be 
kicked  in  the  teeth  by  a  two-bit  country 
like  North  Vietnam  before  we  unleash 
our  full  military  power  and  win  the  damn 
war?" 


Kisn 

The  writer  points  out  that  "middle 
America"  will  make  itself  heard  in  the 
coming  elections  which  the  writer  tags 
as  "November."  He  may  well  be  a  better 
prognosticator  than  any  of  our  so-called 
polls  show. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
following  letter: 

Sage   i:   Pine   Insurance  Agency, 
Inc., 

Curson  City.  Nev  .  May  24. 1968. 
Congressman  Waltfb  S.  Baring. 
Ravliurn  building. 
Wa.'^htnqton.  DC 

DF..\R     CONCRES.SMAN     BARING-     On     the    6    00 

(Walter  Cronkitei    news  of  May  23.   196R.  it 
was  announced   that   our  ca.nvaUies   In  Viet 
Nam  for  the  week  just  past   was  the  second 
highest  In  the  entire  war  in  Viet  Nam.  The 
casualties  were  513  lor  the  week  with  some 
1.500       additional       American       servicemen 
wounded  and  something  over  400  casualties 
on  the  part  of  the  South  Vietnamese  forces. 
As  my  representative  in  Washington.  I  am 
requesting  that  you  do  all  in  your  power  to 
have  us  resume  "full  .scale  bombing  of  North 
Viet  Nam  immediately.  How  many  times  do 
we  have  to  be  "kicked   in  the  teeth"  by  a 
two-bit  country  like  North  Viet  Nam  before 
we  unleash  our  full  in'Jltary  power  and  win 
the  damn   war.  At   this  point,  u  .sho.ild   'oe 
perfr-ctlv  obvious  to  us  that   we  have  "gone 
the  rxtr.,  mile"  tn  no  avail.  This,  of  course, 
has  been   the   history  of  our  misdoings   po- 
litically the  world  over  ■  aice  the  end  of  World 
War    li.   At    ihn    time    n    would    appear   we 
derided  to  admit  that  every  other  nation  in 
the  world  was  right  and  the.se  United  States 
were  wrong  In  every   instance  whereby  any 
sort  of  a  confrontation  took  place  with  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  I  per.sonally  be- 
lieve   our    Senate    and    Congress    should    be 
deeply  ashamed  of   themselves  for  allowing 
our  servicemen   to   become  engage*  in   any 
.sort  of  a  war  any  place  in  '..he  world  regard- 
less of  right  or  wrong  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  and  then  not  back  those  soldiers  to 
the  fullest   extent    of   our  military   power.   I 
^pent  Ave  years  in  the  service  durl.ig  World 
Word  II  and  if  we.  at  that  time,  had  been 
lighting   a  limited   war  the  way   we  did   In 
North  Korea  and  in  Viet  Nam  today.  I  would 
hive  deserted  rather  than  be  placed  In  ac- 
tion under  those  conditions. 

I.  for  one.  am  damn  proud  of  the  United 
States    and    whether    we    are    In    Viet    Nam 
rlghtlv  or  wrongly  at  this  point,  the  Viet- 
namese have   been   taking   advantage  of  us 
and   our    bombing   pause   to  resupply   their 
positions  in  South  Viet  Nam  and  to  step  up 
ihe  war  for  propaganda  reasons  during  our 
talks  m  Paris.  It  would  seem  that  we  would 
have     learned    after    the    ridiculously    long 
drawn  out  talks  that  took  place  In  Pan  Mun 
Jom.  Korea.  I  am  also  sick  to  death  of  hear- 
ing various  !.nd  sundry  beatniks,  hippies  and 
other  duds  in  the  United  States  saying  that 
there  Is  no  wav  we  can  win  in  Viet  Nam  be- 
cause Russia  and  China  supply  the  military 
equipment  and  money  to  North  Viet  Nam. 
Now  how  ridiculous  can  this  be  when  you  and 
any  other  halfway   informed  person   in  the 
United  States  knows  that  our  country's  gross 
product  cr.n  reach  a  production  point  of  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the  world 
combined.   Now.   how   In   the  world   can  we 
possibly  say  that  v.e  are  at  a  loss  to  win  In 
Viet  Nam  because  of  two  countries.  Russia 
and  China,  may  be  supplying  the  North  Viet- 
namese   If  -we  were  truthful,  and  especially 
in  Washington,  and  decided  to  win  this  war 
in  Viet  Nam,  vou  know  perfectly  well  this 
would  not  pose  much  of  a  problem  and  if  we 
unleashed  our  entire  air  power  on  North  Met 
Nam  they  would  be  brought  to  their  knees 
In  a  matter  of  60  to  90  days. 

It  would  also  seem  that  our  actions  In 
Viet  Nam  are  being  used  in  this  country 
pure'y  ;is  a  "political  football"  and  that 
various  politicians  have  utterly  no  concern 
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whatsoever    for    the    American    and    allied 
servicemen     who     are     dlelng     and     being 
wounded  every  day  in  Viet  Nam.  The  extreme 
liberals    In    our    country    and    various    other 
"dove   factions"    certainly   make    their   posi- 
tions known  loud  and  clear    I  believe  It  Is 
time,  and  I'm  sure  It  will  be  reflected  In  the 
polls  this  November,  that  "middle  America" 
let  Itself  be  heard.  I"m  sure  you  will  find  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  American  population 
are  proud  of  the  United  States  and  are  sick 
and  tired  of  hearing  that  we  are  wrong  In  our 
actions  of  the  world  over.  It  Is  time  and  far 
past    that    some    of    our    Congressmen    and 
Senators  stand  up  and  state  that  they  are 
proud  of  the  United  States  and  that  regard- 
less of  why  we  are  engaged  in  this  ridiculous 
war  that  It  Is  high  time  we  win  the  damn 
thing    by     unleashing    our    entire    military 
power  and  the  hell  with  the  consequences   of 
China    and    Russia.    We    have    been    pushed 
around    by    those    two    countries    m    every 
Instance  over  the  past  twenty  five  years  and  I 
love   this  counuy  enough   that  I   think   we 
should  tell  them  Just  exactly  "how  the  cow 
eats  the  cabbage"  once  and  for  all  and   let 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  We  certainly 
have  not  gained  anything  by  condescending 
to  them  In  every  instance.  All  we  have  done 
Is  lost  our  prestige  over  the  entire  world 

In  any  event.  I  would  reiterate  my  request 
that  you  do  all  in  your  power  to  have  the 
United  States  government  unleash  its  entire 
military  power  and  bring  this  ridiculous  war 
to  a  conclusion. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Robert  M  Jackson. 
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The  accompanying  certificate  Is  my  own 
way  of  emphasizing  the  Importance  of  this 
day  In  your  life  I  hope  that  In  the  days 
and  years  ahead  you  will  not  hesitate  to  call 
on  me  whenever  I  can  be  of  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  McDonald, 
Member  oj  Congress. 

Congratulations 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  congratulate  you  upon 
your  graduation.  May  this  day  begin  a  fur- 
ther achievement  In  the  Ideals  of  citizenship 
in  your  community  and  for  your  country  I 
sincerely  trust  that  you  will  continue  your 
quest  for  Increased  knowledge. 

Jack  McDonald. 
Your  Member  of  Congress. 


June  11,  1968 


June  11,  1968 
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CONGRATULATIONS  TO 
GRADUATES 


REAPING  A  BITTER  HARVEST 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF    SEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  11.  1968 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1968 
Mr.    Mcdonald    of    Michigan.    Mr. 
Speaker,  education  has  always  been  a 
vital  factor  in  the  lives  of  Americans. 

Our  youth  are  truly  our  future,  and 
how  well  educated  they  are  will  in  great 
measure  determine  the  future  growth  of 
our  Nation. 

Today  as  perhaps  never  before,  edu- 
cation is  a  matter  of  the  aravest  concern, 
for  we  are  living  in  times  that  are  not 
only  perilous  but  also  most  challenging. 
We  must  encourage  our  young  people 
to  pursue  education  as  long  as  possible 
so  they  may  be  adequately  equipped  to 
deal  with  a  world  that  is  far  more  de- 
manding than  it  has  ever  been. 

And  so.  Mr  Speaker,  like  many  of  my 
colleagues.  I  try  to  encoura.?e  the  youth 
of  my  district  to  continue  their  learning. 
This  year  I  am  sending  to  each  of  the 
seniors  "graduating  from  high  school  a 
certificate  of  congratulations  to  mark  a 
great  moment  in  their  lives.  I  am  also 
sending  each  senior  a  letter  urging  a 
continuing  pursuit  of  education.  The  let- 
ter follows: 

Congress   of   the   Unitoj    States. 
Hot:sE  OF  Representatives, 

Washington,  DC.  June  1968. 
Dear  Gr-aduate  :  I  know  this  Is  a  time  of  re- 
joicing for  you  and  your  family.   Years  of 
earnest  e.Tort  are  now  culminating  In  gradua- 
tion from  high  school. 

The  importance  of  a  good  education  cannot 
be  overestimated  Today's  world  Is  far  more 
competitive  than  It  was  when  your  parents 
finished  high  school.  I  hope  you  will  take 
every  advantage  offered  that  will  Increase 
your  knowledge. 


Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  permission  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  most  compelling 
and  persuasive  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Paterson  News  of  June  6  1968. 
Athough  reasonable  dissent  and  discus- 
sion are  important  in  a  free  society, 
lawlessness  and  contempt  for  authority 
can  only  lead  to  dire  and  bitter  con- 
sequences. 

I  think  that  the  following  editorial 
makes  this  point  very  strongly: 
We  Reap  the  Harvest  of  Contempt  Seeds 
We  Sowed 
United  States  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
died  this  morning.  In  this  country  and 
throughout  the  world  sorrowing  peoples 
had  gone  to  bed  last  night  with  hopes  and 
prayers  that  the  morning  would  bring  good 
news  .  .  that  "Bobby"  would  recover.  But 
the  prayers,  the  best  and  abundance  of 
medical  skill,  his  own  vlUllty  were  to  no 
avail. 

From  President  Johnson  down,  the  world 
mourns  with  the  senator's  wife,  their  10 
children,  his  father  and  mother  and  other 
members  of  the  family  which  has  suffered 
so  much  tragedy  in  violent  deaths. 

All  of  us  m  this  precious  country  of  ours 
had  better  offer  up  prayers  to  the  Almighty 
that  this  land  may  speedily  be  delivered  of 
the  deadly  malady  which  has  spawned  the 
two  terrible  forays  against  the  Kennedy 
family  and  recently  took  the  Ufe  of  the  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King,  struck  down  by  the 
same  type  of  bloodthirsty  killer  as  laid  low 
the  Kennedy  brothers. 

There  are  now  memorials  to  the  late  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  and  to  Dr.  King,  and  they 
will  stand  as  everlasting  reminders  of  the 
roles  they  played  in  society. 

But  of  what  avail  costly  and  Impressive 
monuments,  parks,  or  public  buildings  if 
we  in  America  do  not  quickly  move  from 
the  poisonous  atmosphere  of  hate,  violence 
and  retribution  which  has  enveloped  a  land 
of  which  we  have  been  so  proud 

America  Is  reaping  now  the  horrible  har- 
vest which  we  have  sowed  with  our  subscrip- 
tion to  lawlessness,  to  contempt  for  our 
established  institutions,  with  our  disdain  of 
past  glories,  with  growing  leers  for  our  elders, 
with  almost  total  abandonment  of  the  Ten 
Commandments. 

We  have  been  a  nation  of  cowards  In  re- 
cent years,  standing  by  as  we  did  m  the  face 
of  a  torrential  contempt  for  all  the  things 
that  have  made  us  a  great  nation. 

Children  spit  at  their  parents  In  a  violent 
rebellion  the  aim  of  which  is  nebulous  and 
aimless. 


Protesting  advocates  of  civil  rights  violate 
them  by  hurling  rocks  at  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  to  show  their  contempt  for  the  very 
law  and  order  which  inevitably  would  be 
their  final  salvation. 

■young  men  and  women,  still  in  adoles- 
cence, riot  in  universities,  seize  buildings, 
vandalize  the  properties  of  institutions  of 
learning,  shut  down  the  mainstream  of  edu- 
cation of  thousands  of  Innocent  students 
who  are  caught  in  the  vortex  of  rebel  rioters. 
Teachers  strike  and  shut  down  schools  to 
attain  goals  which  in  years  gone  by  they  have 
attained  through  the  American  way  of  con- 
ference and  negotiation. 

Students  awakened  to  this  new  mode  of 
violence  and  rejection  of  decency  reflect  their 
contempt  of  teachers  who  once  were  among 
the  most  hallowed  of  our  citizens  and  now 
are  mere  common-clay  humans. 

Parents  look  away  while  their  growing  chil- 
dren become  long-hairs,  unkempt  and  dis- 
ordered members  of  a  new  and  strange  tribe 
Prayer  is  taken  away  from  the  schools  be- 
cause'ostenslbly  it  Is  in  violation  of  personal 
rights.  What  an  orgy  of  dissent  from  the  con- 
cepts which  set  the  U.S.  apart  from  a  seeth- 
ing outside  world! 

Young  men  summoned  to  the  country's 
cause  burn  their  draft  cards  and  gather  In 
groups  to  defy  their  country.  The  American 
flag  passes  by  In  procession  and  only  here 
and  there  Is  there  a  salute  to  the  proud  ban- 
ner of  American  democracy. 

People  must  be  prodded  to  doff  their  hats 

and  salute  the  flag  in  reverence  and  respect. 

Emboldened  dissenters  decry  the  American 

caplu^Ustlc  system  and  do  obeisance  to  the 

red  flag  of  Commvinlsm. 

Instead  of  paying  lip  service  to  the  cause 
of  love  and  respect  for  this  beloved  nation 
as  politicians  are  doing  today  in  hypocritical 
expressions  of  sorrow  at  Sen.  Kennedy's  trag- 
edv,  our  American  leaders,  from  Washington, 
to  state  capitals,  to  city  halls,  to  churches 
and  to  homes,  should  start  now  to  campaign 
for  a  new  deal  of  inspiration,  dedication  and 
respect  for  America. 

Let  the  students  riot  In  other  lands;  let 
revolutionists  carry  their  cause  for  Justice 
In  countries  which  have  never  savored  the 
manna  of  American  glories. 

The  United  States  became  the  world's  fin- 
est land  because  our  goals  were  decency, 
respect  for  God,  respect  for  parenthood  and 
for  our  elders. 

We  can  restore  these  symbols  of  greatness 
if  our  leaders  will  stop  their  pandering  to 
momentary  political  power  through  votes 
and  preach  and  practise  the  lesson  of  a  great 
-America. 

If  we  do  not  do  this,  there  will  be  more 
tragedies  like  Jack  and  Bobby  Kennedy's 
and  Martin  Luther  King's,  may  the  Lord 
forbid. 

Do  it  now! 


POOR   PEOPLE'S   MARCH 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEI'TTATIVllS 

Tuesday,  June  11.  1968 
Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  following  is 
an  article  by  Inez  Robb  on  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple's March: 

In  tre  United  States  the  unforgivable  sin 
Is  to  be  poor.  Here  Is  the  real  reason  the  af- 
fluent society  and  Its  press  is  so  annoyed  by 
the  Poor  People's  March  on  Washington. 

Such  presumption  on  the  part  of  these  no- 
bodies! There  ought  to  be  a  law.  And  there 
probably  will  be  before  this  present  session 
of  Congress  adjourns.  Not  a  law  to  abolish 
poverty,  of  course.  Just  a  neat,  compact  law 
to  abolish  the  root  cause  of  poverty — poor 
people. 


The  American  public  is  sick  and  tired  of 
poor  people  and  their  dreary,  sordid  prob- 
lems. Poor  people  don't  make  "fun"  reading. 
Who  wants  to  read  about  people  in  .sordid 
tenements  who  leave  the  lights  on  all  night 
In  hope  of  discouraging  the  rats  from  attack- 
ing the  kids'' 

It's  the  Jet  Set— the  Beautiful  People— 
who  are  the  fun  people  and  whose  exploits 
make  such  fun  reading  in  The  New  York 
Times,  whoee  pages  are  devoted  to  them, 
their  houses,  their  Jewels,  their  ctistom-made 
threads,  their  parties,  their  art  collections. 
etc..  etc..  etc. 

That  too,  is  the  swooning  literary  stock  in 
trade— the  backbone— of  the  society  fashion 
and  women's  magazines.  The  linear  soap 
opera,  so  to  speak.  The  opiate  of  the  climber 
(or  climbing?)  classes.  Let's  have  another 
helping  of  Ethel  Kennedy'  Better  for  that 
suburban  migraine  than  the  pain  killer  that's 
stronger  than  aspirin. 

The  press  has  recently  had  a  very  succinct 
quote  about  this  whole  bag  from  MoUle 
Parnis.  a  most  succesful  Seventh  Avenue 
dress  manufacturer. 

"After  all,  anybody  with  $5  million  or  less 
Is  hardly  much  better  than  a  bum  these 
days."  savs  Miss  Parnis. 

■This  is"  a  perceptive  and  acute  diagnosis. 
And  this  is  also  an  expert  speaking.  Miss 
Parnis  is  the  embodiment  of  the  American 
dream— a  self-made  millionaire. 

By  her  own  definition,  she  started  from  a 
bum  base  in  the  rag  biz.  She  made  her  way 
up  in  a  gutsy  trade  in  a  gutsy  way.  and  in  a 
gutsy  manner  achieved  membership  in  the 
Beautiful  People  and  the  Jet  Set.  She  is  a 
fun  person  who  from  experience  knows  a 
bum  when  she  sees  one. 

And  she  has  made  a  succinct  statement 
relevant  to  our  times — a  statement  that  an 
acquaintance  puts  in  a  slightly  softer  con- 
text by  saying  that  "one  can't  keep  clean 
todav  on  S5  million." 

The  national  revulsion  to  the  poor  has  been 
loud  and  clear  since  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Pre.sbyte- 
rlan  Church  in  Minneapolis. 

There  has  been  angry  muttering  over  a 
litany  (the  politest  thing  it  has  been  called 
Is  "radical")  written  by  Dr,  David  G.  Butt- 
rick  of  the  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary 
and  recited  by  some  900  ministers  and  lay- 
men attending  the  Minneapolis  assembly. 

The  mod.  turned-on  litany  might  have 
gone  unchallenged  If  Dr.  Buttrick  had  not 
asked  God's  forgiveness  for: 

"Pretending  to  care  for  the  poor,  when  we 
do  not  like  poor  people  and  do  not  want  them 
in  our  homes." 

Dr.  Buttrlck's  unforgivable  sin  is  in  blow- 
ing the  cover  on  much  of  society's  attitude 
toward  the  poor.  The  stlff-upper-Up  attitude 
of  the  Establishment — whatever  that  is— is 
that  the  reverend  should  have  had  the  de- 
cency not  to  spill  the  beans  in  public. 

If 'the  Beautiful  People  were  holding  a 
be-in  in  Washington.  Congress  would  be 
overjoved  at  the  prospect  of  all  those  marvy 
parties  that  would  be  given  in  connection 
with  such  a  fun  event.  Man.  would  it  co- 
operate! 

But  the  Poor  People's  March!  Hell!  They 
mav  get  out  of  hand.  And  destroy  property 
like  that  fur,  mob  of  young,  fun  people  in 
Southampton.  L.  I.,  some  years  ago  who  tore 
up  a  private  home  for  kicks. 

If  only  the  poor  would  crawl  back  into 
t  he  woodwork ! 


POOR  PEOPLE  S  MARCH 


HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 


OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1968 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
I  believe,  significant  that  a  hard-work- 


ing, industrious  member  of  the  Negro 
race  has  proved  what  some  white  persons 
had  previously  suggested— that  there  are 
many  able-bodied  men  participating  in 
the  Poor  People's  March  on  'Washington 
symbolized  by  Resurrection  City,  who 
simply  do  not  want  to  work. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  of  June 
10  reports  that  James  H.  Clark,  a  licen.sed 
plumber  who  owns  his  own  business  here 
in  'Washington,  went  to  Resurrection  City 
on  Sunday,  June  9  to  lay  a  .sewerline  .so 
the  showers  would  have  drains  instead  of 
adding  to  the  quagmire  already  existing 
in  the  area  because  of  heavy  i-ains.  He 
did  this  on  his  ov^n  time,  on  Simday.  his 
day  off.  and  without  pay  or  expectation 
of  compensation. 

He  appealed  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly to  the  residents  of  Resunection 
City  for  aid,  but  according  to  the  Star, 
the  only  aid  he  ever  received  came  li cm 
his  cousin  whom  he  brought  with  him 

I  am  inserting  the  article,  here  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  as  an  extension 
of  my  remarks  and  I  hope  that  everyone 
will  read  it.  All  of  us  want  to  help  people 
who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are 
destitute,  but  my  constituents  are  un- 
willing to  pay  taxes  from  the  fniits  of 
their  labors  to  support  or  provide  bene- 
fits for  thase  who  are  able  to  work,  but 
unwilling  to  work: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

June  11.  1968] 

Tent  City  Volunteer:  Plumber  Gets  No 

Aid  Prom  Poor  He  Helps 

I  By  Chris  Wright) 

James  H   Clark  stood  shoulder-deep  in  the 

freshly  dug  trench,  sighting  down  the  line 

of  black  sewer  pipe  he  had  Just  laid  between 

two    rows    of    Resurrection    City's    plywood 

shacks 

Clark  Is  not  a  resident  of  the  poor  people's 
encampment  He  is  a  licensed  plumber  with 
his  own  business  in  Washington, 

Yesterday  he  was  at  Resurrection  City  lay- 
ing a  sewei-  line  so  the  showers  would  have 
drains  and  not  create  a  quagmire.  He  was 
doing  the  work  free,  and  asked  the  encamp- 
ment officials  about  the  possibility  of  help. 
Periodically  the  public  address  system 
would  ask  for  volunteers— for  an  unspecified 
task.  Clark  would  look  up  once  in  a  while, 
shrug  his  .shoulders  and  bend  back  down  Into 
the  trench. 

No  volunteers  came. 

■  These  people  don't  want  to  work."  he  said. 
When  the  motor  of  the  earth-mover  idled. 
transistor  radios  could  be  heard  inside  nearby 
shelters.  From  time  to  time  a  group  of  men 
would  gather  around  the  ditch  and  watch 
Clark  work. 

Once  Clark  looked  directly  at  a  big  man 
who  seemed  to  be  a  leader  and  asked  him  to 
get  some  help  and  begin  filling  the  trench 
behind  them. 

The  man  looked  surprised.  "Brother.  I 
came  down  here  to  get  away  from  shovels." 
was  the  reply. 

By  late  afternoon  the  line  was  about  half- 
way to  the  .showers.  Someone  obtained  a  sec- 
ond carth-movlng  machine  but  only  began 
to  haphazardly  fill  the  trench.  He  soon  went 
away. 

As  Clark  worked,  he  said  he  has  very  little 
use  for  the  Poor  People's  Campaign,  per- 
sonallv.  But  he  feels  sorry  for  the  people  In 
the  camp— and  he  likes  to  see  a  Job,  espe- 
cially one  done  by  Negroes,  done  right. 

HELPED    BY    COUSIN 

"I  sure  would  like  to  regrade  that  last  sec- 
tion." he  said,  apologizing  for  his  use  of  rocks 
instead  of  brick  to  support  the  pipes.  The 
afternoon  sun  beat  down.  He  walked  off 
down  the  trench  carrying  his  red  level. 
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Clark,  of  431  10th  St.  NE,  donated  his  time 
for  the  project  He  also  got  his  cousin  to 
help,  and  guaranteed  payment  for  earth- 
moving  machinery,  that  was  supposed  to  be 
rented  out  of  campaign  funds 

He  got  started  on  the  pipe-laying  on  Satur- 
day after  a  friend  called  him  and  disclosed 
that  the  tent  city  was  In  trouble  because  of 
its  non-existent  sewer  system. 

No  stranger  to  weekend  work^"You  can 
drive  down  the  street  and  see  people  sitting 
on  their  porches,  but  I  usually  find  some- 
thing to  do" — he  got  organize  and  was  dig- 
ging before  the  city's  residents  seemed  to 
realize  he  was  there. 

As  the  day  went  on  his  pipeline  progressed 
steadily  through  the  hot.  sun-baked  clay 
toward  the  plywood  shower  stalls  In  the  cen- 
ter  of   the  camp, 

Clark  and  his  helper  Ignored  camp  resi- 
dents who  Jumped  the  trench,  kicking  dirt 
where  they  were  working. 

HAJN    FILLS    TRENCH 

As  huge  thunderclouds  began  to  blot  out 
the  sun  at  about  6pm,  Clark  looked  anxi- 
ously at  his  handiwork  and  the  mostly  un- 
filled trench. 

A  few  big  drops  fell,  making  dark  spots  on 
his  green  denim  shirt. 

"I'm  a  damn  fool."  he  threw  down  the 
shovel  In  his  hand. 

•But  I've  been  one — brought  up  that  way." 
He  picked  up  the  shovel  and  finished  brac- 
ing the  pipe  Joint. 

The  rain  clouds  got  darker.  "The  least  they 
could  do  Is  fill  up  this  hole- 
He  Jumped  out  of  the  ditch.  "Take  this 
shovel  and  put  It  In  our  truck,"  he  told  his 
cousin.  "I'm  going  to  do  something  about 
this" 

Clark  strode  off  between  the  plywood 
houses.  His  cousin  disappeared  in  the  other 
direction. 

Time  passed  The  rain  began  to  fall  in 
sheets  across  the  camp. 

The  hole  began  to  fill  with  water.  The 
loosely  piled  earth  on  the  sides  turned  to 
runny  mud. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  camp  three  men 
in  yellow  rain  slickers  experimented  with  one 
of  'the  earth-moving  machines.  Th«y  didn't 
know  who  Clark  was. 


LEGAL  ADVICE  FOR  LAW  AND 
ORDER:  LEADERS  WHO  LEAD 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1968 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
George  S.  Womack,  of  Baton  Rouge.  La., 
a  prominent  and  well-resiiected  member 
of  our  Louisiana  Bar  Association  has 
dispatched  a  succinct  and  well-reasoned 
"legal  paper"  stressing  his  position  on 
the  libertine  threats  against  our  coun- 
tiT  and  his  recommendation  to  yet  save 
our  Republic, 

I  am  fortunate  to  represent  a  con- 
gressional district  which  nurtures  God- 
fearing patriotic  attorneys  such  as  Mr. 
Womack  and  I  am  proud  that  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  of  this  House 
that  his  statement  follow  my  remarks: 
Baton  Rovge,  La  . 

June  6. 1968. 
Hon.   Charles  Manshtp,   Jr.. 
Editor.  State  Times  Newspaper. 
Bafon  Rouge.  La. 

Dear  Sir:  I  join  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  m  deploring  the  assassina- 
tion of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy.  However, 
the  indignant  pleas  from  poUtlcans,  news- 
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men  and  clergy  to  our  citizens  to  refrain 
from  acts  of  violence,  will  continue  to  fall 
on  deaf  ears  of  those  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans who  seem  dedicated  to  violence  and 
lawlessness 

The  cries  for  pafisage  of  the  so-called  'gun 
control  act  •  are  ridiculous  when  one  con- 
siders the  fact  that  if  such  an  act  is  adopted. 
it  will  merely  result  in  the  law-abiding 
citizens  losing  their  guns  and  means  of  self 
defense,  while  criminals  and  rioters  will 
either  secrete  their  weapons  or  steal  them 
from  our  gun  shops  during  riots.  The  mere 
passage  of  gun  control  laws  cannot  dictate 
to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  thoee  intent  on 
murder,  asa.'^ination  and  crime. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  freedom  of  citizens 
to  have  and  bear  arms  is  not  the  underlying 
cause  of  the  rampint  onslaught  of  crime 
and  lawlesness   Wh.it  then  is  the  cause? 

There  are  four  underlying  reasons  for  this 
unpiiralleti  condition  in  America: 
1.  Lack  of  religion  in  the  family. 
2  Failure  of  the  so-called  "poor  people", 
white,  and  black  and  red.  to  counsel  their 
ofT-sprlng  to  follow  lawful  and  due  process 
courses  of  action  in  attempting  to  attain 
their  obJec.jives.  financial  secvurity.  civil 
rights  and  equal  opportunities.  To  the  con- 
trary, it  IS  obvious  that  such  people  have 
been  and  are  actively  advising  their  children 
to  disregard  law  and  order  and  to  actually 
con\nut  crimes,  engage  in  riots  and  looting 
in  order  to  benefit  themselves  financially 
and  to  gam  nation-wide  notoriety  and  at- 
tention which  they  believe  will  benefit  their 
efforts 

3.  The  complete  breakdown  of  law  and 
order  on  local  levels.  This  has  resulted  from 
a  long  line  of  executive  statements  and  ac- 
tions .'-Uirtin^;  with  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
adminisiration  and  continuing  through  the 
Johnson  administration,  whereby  civil  dis- 
obedience, marches  without  permits,  threat- 
ened physical  violence,  treasonable  state- 
ments, actual  looting  and  rioting  have  been 
allowed,  and  in  some  instances,  actually  en- 
couraged bv  such  administrations.  In  wit- 
ness whereof,  local  police  authorities,  both 
state  and  municipal,  have  been  severely 
criticized  by  such  administrations  and  crime 
commissions  set  up  to  investigate  the  causes 
and  results  of  riots  all  over  the  land  for  us- 
ing minimum,  effective  tactics  in  bringing 
rioting,  arson  and  looting  under  control.  Ac- 
cusations of  police  brutality  have  followed 
each  effort  by  the  police  to  quell  mobs  and 
to  end  rioting,  looting  and  burning  in  our 
large  cities.  The  administrations  and  the 
commissions  referred  to  above  have  con- 
curred in  such  accusations,  leaving  the  po- 
lice in  a  confused  and  bewildered  state.  If 
they  do  not  quell  the  above  referred  to 
crimes,  entire  communities  will  go  up  in 
flames,  with  looting  and  death  rampant.  If 
they  attempt  to  stop  same,  the  authorities 
condemn  them  and  actually  bring  some  of 
the  police  officers  to  trial  for  the  mere  per- 
formance of  duty. 

4.  Perhaps  the  greatest  underlying  cause 
of  our  present  dilemma  as  concerns  lawless- 
ness throughout  the  land  is  the  obvious  at- 
tempt of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
to  revamp  the  criminal  laws  of  the  land  to 
their  liking  and  to  rule  by  dictatorship  of 
the  Court.  As  of  this  date,  no  one  has  been 
able  to  stem  this  liberal  tide.  By  a  series  of 
unparalleled,  disastrous  decisions,  these 
nine  men  who  seem  to  control  the  destiny 
of  our  nation,  have  undermined  law  and 
order  enforcement.  Any  district  attorney  or 
criminal  Judge  in  the  land  will  tell  you  that 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  secure  a  con- 
viction of  a  criminal.  This  series  of  unfor- 
tunate decisions  has  wrecked  the  criminal 
procedure  of  all  states  and  has  resulted  In 
a  log  jam  of  criminal  cases.  This  meaiLs  it 
will  take  years  to  try  them  or  that  the  dis- 
trict attorneys  will  have  no  alternative  but 
that  of  dropping  most  of  the  charges.  The 
latest    fantastic    decision    rendered    by    the 
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Supreme  Court,  in  connection  with  declar- 
ing null  and  void  all  convictions  decreeing 
capital  punishment,  in  which  prospective 
Jurors  who  professed  an  opinion  against 
capital  punishment  were  kept  off  the  jury, 
will  result  in  the  release  from  the  death 
penalty  of  over  400  convicted  murderers,  in- 
cluding Speck  who  was  recently  convicted  of 
murdering  eight  nurses. 

Thus,  it  is  obvious  that,  the  majority  of 
the  US.  Supreme  Court  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  they  will  determine  the  criminal 
process  of  the  land  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
them  with  no  regard  to  the  welfare  cf  the 
vast  majority  of  citizens  who  are  law  abid- 
ing. All  of  their  decisions  are  aimed  at  pro- 
tecting criminals,  not  the  God  fearing  and 
orderly  citizens. 

What  then,  can  be  done  concerning  these 
conditions?  This  is  what  "you"  can  do: 

1.  Emphasize  religion  and  God  in  the  home. 

2.  Write  your  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
urging  them  to  pass  immediate  legislation 
outlawing  civil  disobedience  in  any  form. 
whether  it  be  unlawful  marches,  sitins,  love- 
ins,  rioting,  looting  and  arson,  setting  strict 
penalties  for  violation  thereof.  Immediately 
pass  remedial  legislation  setting  aside  the 
ridiculous  criminal  decisions  rendered  by 
the  US.  Supreme  Court  and  at  the  same 
time,  have  Congress  advise  the  said  Supreme 
Court.  In  no  uncertain  terms,  that  it  will  net 
allow  the  Supreme  Court  to  assume  dictator- 
ship of  the  country  by  Court  decree.  

3.  Vote  for  a  candidate  that  stands  for  re- 
turn to  law  and  order  and  to  positive,  deter- 
rent punishment  against  violators  of  the  law. 

The  deterrent  to  crime  is  the  knowledge 
that  punishment  follows  swiftly  for  viola- 
tion thereof.  As  soon  as  people  found  out 
that  they  could  violate  the  law  in  any  man- 
ner, from  looting,  rioting  and  burning  to 
murder,  without  conviction  for  such  crimes 
and  without  capital  punishment,  the  crime 
wave  rose  in  an  almost  perpendicular  arc. 
You  may  rest  assured  that  it  will  continue 
to  rise  at  a  fantastic  rate  unless  and  until 
law  violators  can  and  will  be  punished  as 
thev  were  when  we  were  a  law-abiding  nation. 
Unless  this  remedial  and  corrective  legisla- 
tion and  action  on  the  part  of  all  of  our  law- 
makers. President  and  executive  officers  is 
taken  immediately,  ycu  will  witness,  in  my 
opinion,  the  fall  of  our  nation.  It  is  not  im- 
possible. It  can  happen.  In  your  lifetime. 
you  have  witnessed  the  fall  of  Great  Britain 
and  you  are  watching  the  fall  of  France.  The 
first  "symptoms  of  the  fall  of  a  great  nation, 
such  as  ours,  are  the  loss  of  religion.  loss 
of  patriotism  and  the  failure  of  law  and 
order.  If  these  requisites  for  greatness  are  lost, 
and  they  are  rapidly  deteriorating  now,  our 
nation  will  fall. 

Very  truly  yours, 

George  S.  Womack. 
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Last  op  Kennedy   Brothers  Kfeps  Vigil  at 
R   F   K  s  Bier 
I  By  Beverly  Pultor.  i 
We    stood    m    the    pro-dawn    heat.    Every- 
one   was    quiet    except    for   a    few    who   were 
listening  to  a  r..dio.  More  than  an  hour  and 
a    half    before    the    doors    of    St,    Patrick's 
Cathedral    swung   open,   a   line   eight   blocks 
long  and  six  persons  abreast,  waited  in  the 
dark   to   pay   their   last   respects   to  Senator 
RotXTt  F   Kennedy 

The  sun  was  ri.-:ing  as  wo  entered  the 
cathedral.  The  line  moved  ;^wiItly  and  .is  I 
turned  to  the  center  aisle,  a  tall  man  stepped 
in  front  of  me.  assisted  by  another  man. 

He  moved  much  slower  than  the  rest  of 
the  mourners  and  seemed  more  deeply  in 
tiiought.  It  was  not  until  he  turned  to 
whi'^per  something  to  ius  friend,  that  I  rec- 
ognized him  as  Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
who  had  kept  a  constant  vigil  through  the 
night  at  his  brother's  casket. 

Sen.  Ted  Kennedy  resembled  his  brother, 
the  late  Pre.-:ident  Kennedy  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  lor  a  mcmeni  it  seemed  almost  as 
if  a  ghost  had  appeared. 

His  lace  was  ashen  and  drawn. 
He  had  suffered  the  same  sort  of  tragedy 
four   years   ago.   taut   then   he   could   rely   on 
the  strength  of  his  brother  Robert  to  help 
him  bear  up. 

.iT.^N'OS   ALONE 

This  morning  he  stood  alone,  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  the  Kennedy  boys. 

Few  mourners  noticed  him  as  he  slipped 
into  a  pew  approxim.itely  10  feet  from  the 
bier  on  which  The  undraped  mahogany 
casket  rested.  The  c:\sket  was  covered  with 
fingerprints  left  by  thousands  of  mourners 
who  had  alreiuiy  filed  through  during  the 
flr.st  half  hour  the  late  senator  lay  in  state. 

Six  brass  candlesticks  .surrounded  the 
casket  at  which  an  honor  guard  of  four  fam- 
ily friends  knelt  and  stood. 

Many  of  the  older  women  leaned  to  kiss 
the  casket.  One  elderly  l;^dy  leading  a  blind 
Negro  youth  wept  and  had  to  be  helped 
from  the  bier. 

As  we  left  the  Cathedral  and  stepped  into 
the  bright  morning  sun  of  Fifth  Avenue  the 
whole  episode  mside  seemed  almost  unreal 
to  us.  as  it  was  to  the  thousands  still  lined 
outside  waiting  their  turn. 


Jime  11,  196H 
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DELAWARE    SCHOOLGIRLS    TUTOR 
CUBAN  REFUGEE  CHILDREN 


COiMPASSIONATE  REPORTING  OF 
THE  FUNERAL  OF  SENATOR  ROB- 
ERT  FRANCIS   KENNEDY 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1968 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Paterson 
News  of  June  7.  1968.  It  was  written  by 
Miss  Beverly  Fulton,  I  thiiik  it  proves 
that  newspaper  reporters  who  are  often 
regarded  as  hard-boiled,  can  write  with 
compassion  and  deep  understanding 
when  the  occasion  warrants. 

The  article  follows: 


HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11,  1968 
Mr.  ROTH,  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often, 
today,  it  is  the  small  groups  of  trouble- 
makers that  make  the  headlines.  On  the 
other  hand,  young  people  who  are  help- 
ing their  fellow  men  often  receive  little 
or  no  publicity. 

Recently.  I  was  happy  to  learn  that 
two  high  school  students,  who  reside  in 
my  district,  received  publicity  recogniz- 
ing the  outstanding  job  they  are  doing 
in  spending  their  time  to  help  refugee 
children  to  learn  English.  Nobody  re- 
flects better  the  maturity  and  dedication 
of  th°  purpose  of  the  majority  of  our 
young  people  than  these  two  Thomas 
McKean  High  School  students,  Cindy 
Watkins  and  Janice  Johnson,  each  of 
whom  devoted  more  than  2  hours  a  week 
of  their  school  time  helping  other  young 
people. 

I  am  happy  to  Insert  in  the  Record  the 
newspaper    report    of    their    activities 


which  appeared  in  the  Wilmington.  Del., 
News- Journal  on  May  20.  1968: 
Two  McKean  Seniors  Tutor:  They  Teach 
AND  Learn 
.Since  January,  two  Thomas  McKean  High 
School  seniors  have  been  spending  more  than 
two  hours  of  school  time  away  from  their 
school— teaching  and  being  taught. 

The  two.  Cindy  Watkins  and  Janice  John- 
son, both  17,  were  student  tutors  at  the  Mar- 
brook  Elemeiu.iry  School  helping  Cuban  ref- 
ugee .'hildreii  to  learn  English. 

In  the  process,  the  two  teenagers  also  im- 
proved  tlielr  own   ability   in  Spanish 

Both  girls  were  at  the  top  of  their  Spanish 
class  .it  McKean  and  their  teacher.  Mrs.  Ber- 
nice  Mcintosh,  thought  they  would  fit  the 
bill  when  the  call  for  help  came  from  Mar- 
brook. 

According  to  Randall  C.  August,  assistant 
director  of  Marbrook's  Title  III  program,  the 
school  found  itself  with  iwo  Cuban  children 
who  spoke  almost  no  English. 

Both  Marbrook  and  McKean  operate  on 
the  flexible  or  modular  scheduling  system. 
Tliis  system  organizes  class  hours  into  large 
blocks  of  time  and  provides  much  more  free 
time  for  individual  study  than  the  familiar 
50-minute  classes. 

Cindy  and  Janice  went  to  Marbrook  twice 
a  week  for  an  hour  during  their  free  time. 
The  Cuban  youngsters'  schedule  was  ar- 
ranged to  fit  their  tutors'  hours. 

"We  were  afraid  that  they  would  resent  us 
or  be  afraid  of  us,"  says  Cindy.  "But  they 
didn't," 

The  girls  didn't  have  any  set  pattern  of 
teaching.  They  took  famjliar  things  like 
colors  or  telling  time  and  drilled  the  two 
youngsters  in  these  things. 

They  also  took  tours  of  the  school,  point- 
ing out  In  English  the  names  of  the  various 
rooms   and   objects. 

As  the  children's  English  and  their  teach- 
ers' Spanish  improved  the  two  teen-age  tu- 
tors  began    teaching   basic   grammar. 

Malcolm  Baird.  McKeans  principal,  feels 
the  experience  the  girls  had  was  excellent, 

"It's  far  better  for  students  to  go  out  and 
help  ot'ier  kids  and  learn  something  them- 
selves than  for  them  to  just  sit  in  a  study 
hall,  ' 

"The  experience  was  great,"  says  Janice. 
"We  certainly  learned  as  much  from  them 
as  they  did  from  us.  It  was  great." 

Tlip  two  Cuban  youngsters  did  improve 
their  English,  according  to  August,  and  about 
a  month  ago  two  more  Cuban  youngsters 
were  sent  to  the  teen-age  tutors. 

The  two  seniors  will  attend  the  University 
of  Delaware  next  year. 

Cindy,  the  daughter  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell Watkins.  114  Balmore  Lane.  Highland 
West,  will  study  elementary  education. 

Janice,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Johnson.  706  Loper  Lane.  Sherwood  Park, 
will  studv  home  economics. 
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CITIZENSHIP  AND  PATRIOTISM 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1968 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Ruritan  Club  of  Montnvideo,  Va,, 
.sponsored  a  countywide  contest  in  the 
public  schools  cf  Rockingham  County 
on  the  siib.iect:  of  patriotism  and  the 
need  to  ptrent-'then  the  American  will, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  challenge  that 
we  face  in  South  Vietnam, 

Students  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  took  part  in  this  program,  and 


I   think  reflects  most  favorably  on   (he 
youtli  of  our  country  today. 
The  addresses  follow: 

America.  Face.  Yourself 
(By  Elma  E.  Ritchie  1 
We  are  the  citizens  of  a  gigantic  nation 
called  the  United  States.  The  world  looks  to 
our  power  and  wisdom — to  us  ;he  people — 
to  keep  the  shadow  of  the  bomb  hanging 
over  us  only  a  shadow.  Understand  why  we 
must  face  our  country  with  our  eyes  wide 
open. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  as  a  nation  and 
citizens  to  awake  and  start  realizing  exactly 
what  is  happening.  It  Is  time  we  ask  our- 
selves (if  we  can  slow  down  long  enough) 
what  we  are,  what  is  happening  to  us,  and 
what  we  can  do  about  if. 

No  nation  that  has  ever  existed  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  has  had  the  background. 
the  backbone,  or  the  taackfire-to-tyranny 
which  has  made  us  rise  to  power.  We  do  not 
know  what  it  is  like  not  to  live  in  a  have- 
nation,  a  democracy  fotinded  on  Ideas  of 
human  rights.  We  have  everything,  all  kinds 
of  opportunities:  Education,  armed  forces, 
cultural  arts,  knowledge  doubling  and 
tripling,  scientific  breakthroughs  in  medi- 
cine, elaborate  churches  and  libraries  and 
recreational  facilities.  All  these  we  have,  and 
more,  to  make  our  lives  richer,  satisfying, 
and  :-e(nire. 

Science  and  knowledge  rule  this  era.  We 
think  It  Is  fantastic.  What  has  it  given  us? 
Firebird  cars,  hi-fi  sets,  guitar  amplifiers 
and  psychiatrists.  As  someone  said,  it  has 
given  us  DDT  for  insects  and  E  =  mc'-  for 
people. 

Americans  believe  in  what  is  for  real,  what 
is  individual,  we  like  to  say.  Yet  we  buy 
whatever  we  see  advertised  with  genuine 
herd  instinct.  We  believe  in  self-discovery, 
we  say.  Yet  we  use  anything  from  alcohol 
and  dope  to  plain  old  rock'n'roll  to  get  away 
from  otirselves  .  .  ,  escapism. 

Americans  have  adopted  another  life  cus- 
tom—.sow  our  wild  oats  dunng  the  v/esk  then 
go  to  church  Sunday  and  pray  for  a  crop 
failure!  The  Bible  says.  'Whatsoever  a  man 
so\^-s,  that  will  he  <ilso  reap."  Surely  this  ap- 
plies to  the  nation  as  well.  What  have  Ameri- 
cans .^own  and  reaped? 

Anyone  who  glances  at  the  newspapers  to- 
day knows  we  have  our  own  pile  of  troubles, 
to  be  added  to  by  the  outside  -world  before 
the  accumulation  ends.  We  have  so  many 
troubles  we  don't  even  like  to  think  about 
ihem. 

For  me  thing,  our  freedom  has  often  been 
turned  into  a  kind  of  .slavery  of  licentious- 
ness. People  tise  'freedom'  to  loot  and  de- 
stroy, to  take  dog-e.Ht-doe  advantage  under 
the  anthem  "it's  a  free  country  "  We  almost 
thing  of  freedom  in  terms  of  what  we  want. 
We  cannot  seem  to  govern  ourselves.  Tlie 
U.S.  Nr7is  and  World  Report  puts  it  this  way: 


leaving  public  institutions  in  chaos. 

Our  society  has  lost  convictions  on  moral 
issues.  Under  the  permissive  culture,  hard- 
core pornography  which  used  to  be  slithered 
around  in  weird  green  paperlwcks  is  common 
reading  today  Some  movies  poison  the  minds 
of  whoever  watches.  especluUy  youngsters. 
We  do  not  seem  to  know  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong  anymore. 

We  are  fighting  an  undeclared  war.  the 
third  biggest  in  US.  history.  Obviously,  we 
are  not  winning.  Even  worse  than  la*t  Jan- 
uarv's  startling  Vietcong  offensive  which 
caught  Allied  forces  by  surprise— even  worse 
is  our  lack  of  national  resolve,  our  lack  of 
dircptwn.  Our  people  seem  divided  .against 
themselves.  We  are  tired  of  everything.  We 
do  not  even  eipcct  to  win  the  war  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  We  do  not  expect  any- 
thing but  another  summer  of  riots  and  anar- 
chy in  the  pulse  of  America,  our  big  cities. 

■(Vhere  is  our  pride  of  power?  How  is  it 
that  little  North  Korea  hijacked  the  U.S.  In- 
telligence Ship  Pueblo  near  or  on  the  high 
seas? 

It  has  happened  before  .  .  great  nations 
have  fallen.  To  be  .sure,  nobody  except  a  few 
fanatical  oddballs  and  prophets-of-doom 
ever  thought  that  was  what  was  happening. 
Nobody  believes  anything  like  that  could 
happen  to  little  number  one — until  the  worst 
really  happens,  that  is. 

History  .shotcs  that  no  disorderly,  divided, 
lawless  society  can  survive.  History  alone 
should  shake  us  into  recognizing  the  symp- 
toms of  a  country's  decline.  One  of  the  first 
symptoms  of  a  sick  society  is  the  toleration 
of  lawle.ssness. 

What  is  the  root  of  our  troubles?  How  can 
a  land  be  so  abundantly  blessed  yet  plagued 
with  cvirses?  Americans  are  losing  faith  in 
the  ability  of  our  government  to  lead  the 
nation,  much  less  the  world.  We  are  losing 
direction.  We  have  lost  faith  in  God.  We  are 
losing  faith  in  ourselves. 

If  ever  our  country  needed  people  who 
love  what  is  left  of  this  "one  nation,  under 
God.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all",  the  time  is  now  If  ever  the  US.  needed 
Its  citizens  to  rise  up  in  concern  and  out- 
rage over  our  growing  dlsorderllness  and 
confusion,  the  time  is  now\  But  time  is 
speeding  on  and  our  troubles  arc  not  lessen- 
ing. They  are  assuredly  going  from  bad  to 
worse. 

This  may  shock  the  rest  of  the  world,  but 
most  Americans  are  not  stupid,  pampered 
neurotics.  We  do  not  really  have  to  live  on 
Dlzzas  and  Alka-Seltzer.  Our  young  people 
do  not  have  to  cheat  to  pass  exams.  We  do 
not  rerlly  have  to  reap  whirlwinds  so  far 
as  home  and  happiness  Is  concerned. 

.■\merlcanF.  what  nre  you  and  I  going  to 
rio?  First,  we  are  going  to  support  and  re- 
gard law  and  ih*  police  as  a  vital  friend  of 
societv.  not  as  a  blundering,  brutal,  con- 
temptible enemy.  In  the  Old  West,  citizens 
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themselves  esubllshed  order.  Well,  today 
there  are  whole  new  frontiers  of  lawlessness 
awaiting  us! 

We  are  going  to  end  this  free,  new  moral- 
ity Idea  which  amounts  to  no  morality.  We 
are  going  to  fi^  it  newsstand  filth  and  lurid 
movies  before  they  seep  through  every- 
thing  like    a    leaky   sewage   system. 

We  are  going  to  make  friends  with  people 
of  other  races.  In  other  words,  we  are  going 
to  do  what  we  can  to  keep  our  corner  bright. 
And  aa  a  nation,  we  are  going  to  unite  and 
win  the  Vietnam  war  or  unite  and  with- 
draw, and  fight  Communism  In  the  most 
effective   way — without   napalm. 

We  are  going  to  return  to  the  basis  on 
which  the  United  States  was  founded:  Re- 
sponsible freedom,  the  only  genuine  free- 
dom  Aa  Milton  expressed  It 

"But  what  more  oft  In  nations  grown 

corrupt. 
And  by  their  vices  brought  to  servitude. 
Th  in  to  love  bondage  more  than  liberty  .     . 
Bondage   with   ease,    more   than   strenuous 

liberty." 

It  Is  In  every  American's  potential  to  chose 
between  GoW-glven  freedom  and  revolution. 
destmctlon.-9lavery-to-corruptlon!  We  must 
not  expect  nor  tolerate  any  dlsorderllness 
and  Immorality  whatsoever. 

Talking  is  easy.  Many  Americans  talk  a 
lot.  to  say  the  least  But  now  is  the  time  to 
act.  before  It  Is  too  late 

America,  face  yourself  w^lth  your  eyes 
wide  open.  You  will  need  a  good  deep  breath. 
You  will  need  every  ounce  of  moral  fiber  you 
can  muster  For  you  must  enter  into  a  battle 
with  your  own  minds  and  consciences.  You 
must  fight  to  suriive.  i 

Otj-R  Debt  to  P.atriotism 
I  By  Steve  Saufley  i 

■'Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death!"  These 
are  the  words  of  Patrick  Henry,  the  noblest 
of  the  patriots  as  he  expressed  his  feeling  of 
patriotism  in  his  long  remembered  speech. 
But  I  ask  you.  what  is  patriotism?  Webster 
defines  It  as  one's  devotion  to  his  country. 
But  what  Is  devotion,  devotion  is  defined  as 
loyalty  and  loyalty  is  defined  as  faithful- 
ness and  allegihoce  Combine  these  and  you 
have  the  precise  meaning  of  patriotism 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
Revolution,  a  band  of  volunteers  from  Vir- 
ginia marched  to  Boston  wearing  shirts  with 
"Liberty  or  Death"  on  their  breast  in  white 
letters.  These  volunteers  were  known  as  Mor- 
gans riflemen.  George  Washington  met  them 
as  he  was  riding  along  his  lines,  when  Mor- 
gan saluted  and  said.  From  the  right  bank 
of  the  Potomac.  General!  '  So  touched  was 
General  Washington  that  he  dismounted 
and  with  tears  In  his  eyes,  went  along  the 
ranks  shaking  hands  with  each  of  the  men. 
Thus  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism  filled  the 
heart  of  our  first  President. 

Otu-  patriotic  forefathers  loved  their 
country  partly  because  it  was  their  country, 
but  mainly  because  it  was  a  free  country. 
They  burned  with  enthusiasm  for  Its  ad- 
vancement and  prosperity  because  they  saw 
within  these  the  true  glory  of  human  liberty, 
human  rights,  and  human  nattu-e.  They 
desired  to  show  the  world  that  free  men  could 
be  prosperous. 

We  do  not  realize  our  true  love  of  our 
native  country  until  we  live  in  another  In 
which  there  is  no  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  the  freedom  of  religion. 

We  are  ever  in  debt  to  our  God  for  allowing 
us  to  live  in  a  country  with  freedom  and  a 
spirit  of  patriotism.  As  we  live  our  dally  lives, 
let  us  give  our  God  first  place  in  our  lives, 
then  our  love  for  our  country,  its"  leaders, 
and  its"  countrymen.  Our  country's  welfare 
Is  our  second  concern  and  for  these  who 
promote  it  best,  performs  his  duties  as  a 
patriot  well. 

Oi.ir  men  In  Viet  Nam  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  are  doing  more  than  their  part 
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In  preserving  patriotism  and  protecting  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  freedoms  of  you  and 
me  as  American  citizens.  Many  countries 
have  lost  their  freedom  and  we  may  lose 
ours,  but  the  fight  must  continue  if  we  are 
to  sustain  these  cherished  possessions  The 
cause  of  freedom,  liberty,  and  patriotism 
must  not  be  surrendered  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

Daniel  Webster  once  said,  and  I  quote. 
"Let  otu-  object  be  our  country,  our  whole 
country,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God.  may 
that  country  itself  become  a  vast  and 
splendid  monument,  not  of  oppression  and 
terror,  but  of  wisdom,  of  peace,  and  of  liberty, 
upon  which  the  world  may  gaze  with  ad- 
miration forever."  Unquote. 

America  Is  serving  as  a  light  for  those  who 
love  their  freedom,  but  are  in  need  and 
pain.  If  we.  here  in  America  are  to  continue 
to  be  this  light,  all  Americans  must  be  re- 
sponsible citizens,  some  more  responsible 
than  others  by  undertaking  their  roles  in 
their  families,  communities  and  their  plans 
for  the  future. 

If  we  are  to  ha\e  true  patriotism  we  must 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  laws  that 
have  and  will  make  possible  the  dwelling 
of  freemen  together  In  peace  and  pros- 
perity If  each  of  us  perform  our  duties  and 
responsibilities  as  American  citizens  our  love 
and  devotion  to  our  country  can  withstand 
any  elements  that  our  enemies  can  put  be- 
fore us.  If  we  are  to  remain  free,  we  must 
all  sacrifice  and  have  the  initiative  to  ob- 
tain and  advance  the  cause  of  human  liberty 
and  patriotism  We  can  accomplish  just  this 
by  cooperating  with  each  other  not  only 
here   in   America   but   around   the   world. 

America  is  and  has  been  the  protection 
of  freedom  and  therefore  may  we  prove 
worthy  of  our  responsibility  and  may  we 
initiate  our  strength  with  the  wisdom  of 
ourselves  and  those  who  have  gone  before 
us.  so  that  we  may  accomplish  peace  through- 
out the  world. 

General  Dwlght  D  Eisenhower  once  said 
and  I  quote.  "Our  most  Important  project 
Is  to  improve  our  spiritual  strength  and 
stimulate  patriotism  in  every  citizen."  End 
quote. 

Let  us  remember  that  self-interest  and 
patriotism  go  hand  in  hand.  We  as  Amer- 
ican citizens  must  look  out  for  ourselves 
and  our  country.  Self-interest  and  patriot- 
ism may  seem  to  you  as  two  different  ideas, 
but  if  you  analyze  these  two  ideas  you  will 
find  that  they  are  closely  related  and  tend 
to  pull  in  the  same  direction. 

In  this  complex  world,  are  we  as  Ameri- 
cans upholding  the  ideas  and  Ideals  of  pat- 
riotism by  rioting  and  crying  for  equal 
rights.  Our  constitution  states  that  all  men 
are  born  free  and  equal,  but  we  must  work 
for  the  good  of  ourselves  and  our  country 
if  we  are  to  obtain  certain  other  rights  and 
privileges  that  we  wish.  But.  must  we  as 
American  citizens  continue  to  bear  the  bur- 
dens of  rising  taxes,  crime,  and  poverty? 
With  the  National  debt  rising,  I  ask  you.  who 
will  pay  It?  It  will  not  be  you  of  the  older 
generation,  but  those  of  us  of  the  younger 
generation.  Is  It  the  patriotic  duty  of  the 
younger  generation  to  bear  the  burdens  that 
generations  before  us  have  placed  upon  us. 
My  answer  is  yes.  and  we  will  expect  the  chal- 
lenge of  bearing  these  burdens  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  that  our  early  forefathers  But 
■f  we  are  to  solve  these  problems  we  must 
have  the  understanding,  cooperation  and 
guidance  of  the  older  generation  of  the  pres- 
ent day. 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  sum  up  our  debt 
to  patriotism.  We  owe  to  the  cause  of  pa- 
triotism, our  freedom,  our  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  Americans,  our  constitution,  our 
language,  our  religious  beliefs,  our  form  of 
government,  our  leaders,  and  our  lives.  With- 
out patriotism  we  would  not  have  these 
possessions  that  we  cherish  so  dearly  as  we 
know  them  today.  In  the  past  192  years  'j 
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million  American  soldiers  alone  have  died 
for  their  country. 

Shakespeare  once  said  and  I  quote,  "Had 
I  a  dozen  sons — each  In  my  love  alike — I  had 
rather  have  eleven  die  nobly  for  their  coun- 
try, than  one  voluptuously  surfalt  out  of  ac- 
tion." unquote.  Yes.  In  Its  place  gold  Is  good 
but  brave  patriotic  men  are  far  more  valu- 
able than  gold. 

Let  us  Instill  within  our  hearts  the  words 
of  Kathertne  Lee  Bates,  as  she  wrote  'O 
beautiful  for  patriot  dream,  that  sees  beyond 
the  years  Thine  alabaster  cities  gleam,  Un- 
dlmmed  by  human  tears,  America!  America! 
God  shed  His  grace  on  thee,  and  crown  thy 
good  with  brotherhood  from  sea  to  shining 
sea," 

Citizenship  .^^ID  P.^triotism 
(By  Melody  Whiteside.  Elkton.  V.i.i 
I  need  not  stand  here  and  detine  citizen- 
ship and  patriotism,  because  everyone  knows 
the  definitions.  Everyone  knows  that  a  good 
citizen  takes  an  active  part  in  community 
affairs,  votes  at  election  time,  and  is  well 
informed  on  the  happenings  m  the  national 
government;  and  everyone  knows  or  perhaps 
thinks  that  patriotism  is  serving  ones  coun- 
try— maybe  even  giving  one's  life  :or  the 
cause  of  freedom  so  that  others  might  wake 
up  to  a  peaceful  world.  But  there  is  so  much 
more  to  be  said  about  these  topics — so  much 
to  be  felt.  For  citizenship  and  patriotism  are 
words  loaded  with  emotion  ready  to  burst 
forth  with  Ideals  and  principles  when  trig- 
gered in  the  proper  attitude. 

Taking  a  look  at  our  world  today  we  find 
it's  turning  faster,  ghri_^nking  smaller,  and  as 
if  someone  were  blowiiig  up  a  giant  balloon 
with  the  breath  of  knowledge  it's  expanding; 
filling  out  every  crevice  and  corner  with  new 
facts  and  ad\ancements.  Our  world  has  come 
a  long  way  from  the  time  in  ancient  Greece 
where  the  ideas  of  citizenship  and  patriotism 
were  first  sparked.  Along  with  this  new  world, 
which  is  actually  the  old  one  in  the  eyes  nf  a 
new  generation,  come  new  ways  of  accepting 
these  terms.  When  we  compare  their  defini- 
tions in  a  dictionary  published  in  1930  to  the 
definitions  in  a  1968  edition,  we  find  the 
meanings  are  essentially  the  same.  From  this 
we  can  generalize  it's  not  the  meanings  that 
have  changed,  but  the  people  who  use  tiiem. 
With  these  ideas  in  mind.  I  would  like  to 
show  you  how  my  generation  thinks  and 
feels  about  these  terms  today.  Now.  when  I 
speak  of  my  generation  I'm  including  thou- 
sands of  teen-agers  who  are  running  away 
from  well-to-do  families  to  join  the  "hippy 
movement."  They  are  doing  it  simply  because 
they  have  lost  faith  in  their  homes,  and  they 
are  searching  for  values  which  they  can't 
seem  to  pull  out  of  a  comfortable  homelife. 
When  teen-agers  are  given  all  of  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  advantages  of  a  successful  life 
it's  like  having  cake  and  eating  it  too.  These 
privileges  are  theirs  for  the  having — they 
don't  even  have  to  ask.  When  this  is  the  case, 
teen-agers  want  to  go  backwards  because 
there  is  nothing  left  to  achieve  when  they 
push  forward.  They  seek  to  develop  a  non- 
society  society  with  no  laws  or  rules.  They  are 
trying  not  to  look  ahead,  but  turn  back  the 
clock  to  primitive  man  before  he  found  a 
need  for  society  They  are  simply  taking  that 
which  already  is  for  granted  and  going  out 
to  find  their  own  world  to  conquer  just  as 
their  ancestors  did. 

Yes.  this  is  how  citizenship  is  being  viewed 
by  a  portion  of  my  generation  today.  Just  as 
citizenship  is  being  viewed  differently,  so  is 
patriotism.  Ever  since  World  War  II  patriot- 
ism has  been  gradually  drifting  away  from 
the  we  love  our  country  so  we'll  fight  for  It. 
Tfxlay  some  young  men  fight  in  the  war  be- 
cause" it's  their  duty,  and  because  it  is  the 
law  A  young  American  soldier  expressed  him- 
self on  this  new  accepumce  of  patriotism  by 
saying  this:  "I  never  felt  I  was  fighting  for 
any  particular  cause.  I  fought  to  stay  alive. 
I  killed  to  keep  from  being  killed." 
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Yet.  there  are  those  who  fight  with  a 
genuine  love  for  their  country  in  their  hearts. 
These  are  the  soldiers  who  know  why  they  are 
In  Vietnam  and  are  giving  their  all  for  their 
country  But  how  can  we  expect  these  soldiers 
to  keep  up  their  dedication  when  they  hear 
reports  of  demonstrations  going  on  in  the 
United  States  against  tlielr  serving?  It  Is  the 
prerogative  of  every  citizen  to  protect  their 
rights,  but  when  demonstration  is  our  only 
means  of  contact  our  boys  have  to  wonder 
whose  country  they're  really  protecting. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  summed  It  up  beautifully 
when  he  s.iid.  "Eto  what  you  can  with  what 
you  have,  wherever  you  are  for  God  and 
America.  It  Is  the  tradition  of  free  men;  a 
tradition  which  we  must  carry  on  to  insure 
the  future  for  those  who  take  up  the  ob- 
ligation. 

Of  course,  what  would  patriotism  be  with- 
out our  fiag?  Our  flag  is  the  symbol  of  the 
nation  itself  Much  to  my  regret,  however. 
there  are  episodes  happening  across  the 
United  States  involving  public  desecration  nf 
the  American  flag.  More  than  eight  slates 
have  reported  such  actions,  the  most  recent 
occurring  at  Purdue  University  where  a  stu- 
dent unfurled  the  Hag,  ripped  it  apart,  ;uid 
spat  upon  It,  A  shocking  incident — but  I'm 
happy  to  say  this  type  of  action  represents 
only  a  tiny  minority  of  my  generation 

I  will  admit,  however,  that  the  flag,  though 
not  mistreated,  is  often  times  ignored  Our 
flag  is  Ignored  for  ilie  same  reason  teen-agprs 
run  aw.iy  from  home,  draft  cards  are  buriu. 
demonstrations  are  everyday  occurrences,  and 
we  serve  our  country  only  because  it  is  the 
law.  That  reason  is.  we  have  too  much  too 
soon  and  too  little  too  late  Citizenship  and 
patriotism  do  not  mean  to  my  generation 
what  they  did  to  others  before,  due  to  the 
fact  that  they're  pointed  out  but  not 
stressed — taught  but  not  applied. 

My  generation  isn't  perfect,  and  some  ui 
our  ways  are  odd.  but  we're  trying,  I  would 
like  to  say  one  thing  in  conclusion,  and  thai 
is  I  think  you  are  all  good  citizens,  I  say  this 
not  because  you  may  take  an  active  part  in 
community  affairs,  or  vote  at  election  time,  or 
that  you  are  well  informed  about  the  hap- 
penings in  the  national  government,  but  be- 
cause you  took  the  time  to  listen  to  my 
generation  voice  its  opinion  on  the  two  life- 
bloods  of  democracy,  citizenship  and  patri- 
otism. 


ROBERT  FRANCIS  KENNEDY 
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brothel- — Senator  Robert  Francis  Ken- 
nedy— slain  by  an  assassin's  bullet.  The 
words  he  used  were  his  own ; 

My  brother  need  not  be  idealized,  or  en- 
larged In  death  beyond  what  he  was  In 
life  ...  to  be  remembered  simply  as  a  good 
and  decent  man  who  saw  wrong  and  tried 
to  right  It.  saw  suffering  and  tried  to  heal 
It.  saw  wax  and  tried  to  stop  It.  .  .  , 

Those  of  us  who  remain  here  to  perpet- 
uate the  principles  of  public  .service  arc 
enriched  for  having  shared  Robert  Ken- 
nedy's moment  of  destiny 

We  are  humbled  that  we  are  asked  to 
remember  him  only  as  a  'jiood  and  de- 
cent man."" 

We  are  comforted  by  the  tranquility 
with  which  his  family  beheld  the  spirit  of 
death — in  the  certain  assurance  that  this 
man  had  truly  understood  life. 

And  we  are  inspired  by  the  challeruie 
he  left  us: 
.Some   men  see  things  as  they  are  and  say 

why. 
I  dream  things  that  never  were  and  say  why 
not? 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Jxine  6.  1968 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker 
in  the  month  of  August  1964  Robert 
Francis  Kennedy  climbed  to  the  podium 
at  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
in  Atlantic  City  N.J.  In  a  faltering  nos- 
talgic voice  he  paid  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  his  beloved  brother — Presi- 
dent John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy — slain  by 
an  assassin's  bullet.  The  words  he  used 
were  Shakespeare's: 
When  he  shall  die 

Take  him  and  cut  him  out  In  little  stars. 
And    he    will    make    the   face   of    Heaven   so 

fine 
That    all    the    world    will    be    In    love    with 

night 
And  pay   no  worship   to  the  garish  sun. 

Last  Saturday  in  the  month  of  Jmie 
1968 — a  .scant  34  years  later — Edward 
M.  Kennedy  stood  before  a  flag -draped 
coffin  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New 
York  City.  In  one  of  the  most  poignant 
scenes  ever  witnessed  by  man  he  paid 
tribute   to   the  memory   of   his   beloved 
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HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  11,  1968 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  too 
long  violence  has  been  tolerated  in  Amer- 
ica. We  have  witnessed  riots,  assa.ssina- 
tions.  and  defiance  of  the  law  aufzmenled 
by  inflammatory  oratory.  Now  it  is  time 
for  responsible  leadership  and  responsi- 
ble citizenship.  In  light  of  the  turmoil 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  I  want  to  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  followiim  edi- 
torial from  the  Birmingham  News  of 
June  6,  1968: 

The  Time  Is  Now 

"We're  not  going  to  accept  violence  as  a 
way  of  life  in  .\merica."  Sen.  Robert  F  Ken- 
nedy told  campaign  crowds  in  California  last 
week. 

On  Tuesday,  moments  after  he  claimed  vic- 
tory in  that  primary,  violence  struck  him 
down. 

Tiic  Birmingham  News  believes  that  this 
nation  faces  grave  crisis,  a  crisis  not  entirely 
isolated  to  Uie  nmrders  and  attempted  mur- 
der of  public  rigiircs. 

What  is  happening  does  violence  not  just 
to  Individuals  but  to  .American's  political 
proces.ses.  What  is  threatened  Is  the  murder 
of  the  American  dream. 

This  nation  prides  itself,  rightly,  in  Its 
nearly  two  centuries-long  record  of  peaceful 
transition  of  government  through  free  elec- 
tions. Events  of  recent  months — of  recent 
years — c.'ist  a  deepening  shadow  over  that 
record.  It  is  no  longer  inconceivable — though 
still  by  no  means  probable — thai  conditions 
could  arise  which  would  make  the  holding  of 
a  presidential  election  and  the  transfer  of 
power  to  a  new  administration  on  schedule 
questionable. 

It  seems  to  The  Neics  that  certain  things 
are  absolutely  vital  at  this  moment  if 
America  is  to  survive  as  a  nation  united: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  must. 
must,  stand  before  the  nation  and  tell  Its 
people  directly,  forcefully,  that  their  coun- 
try now  must  insist  on  responsible  citizen- 
ship. He  made  a  start  in  the  right  direction 
in  his  televised  address  to  the  nation  last 
night.  But  what  is  needed  is  much  more  than 
the  appointment  of  another  commission, 
however  valuable  the  work  of  its  distin- 
guished members  might  be. 
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Too  long  have  the  President  and  other  na- 
tional leaders  permitted  the  United  States 
government  to  be  bullied  by  an  irresponsible 
few.  Too  long  have  they  hesitated  to  speak 
out  against  gross  violations  of  good  sense  if 
not  of  law. 

Every  citizen  in  this  country.  In  public 
office  or  private  life,  who  can  exert  any  in- 
fluence In  behalf  of  a  restoration  of  reason 
has  an  obligation  to  his  country  to  do  so. 
Tlie  nation  must  insist  on  this. 
Of  course  there  is  dissent;  of  course  there 
are  differences  of  opinion.  There  always  have 
been  and  there  iilwnys  will  be  But  one  of  our 
strengths  always  has  been  our  political  sys- 
tem's ability  to  record  these  differences  and 
to  adjust  to  them. 

There  is  machinery  for  change  in  America; 
machinery  for  peaceful,  orderly  redress  of 
grievances. 

What  some  people  have  fostered  Is  not 
orderly  change  but  the  destruction  of  the 
very  mechanism,  our  political  sy.?.teni.  which 
can  effect  it. 

America  must  jiledge  itself  to  deal  honest- 
ly with  the  needs  of  Its  citizens.  It  also  mutt 
ask  that  all  citizens  have  faith  that  the 
pledge  vrlll  be  honored;  that  they  cease  pro- 
vocative conduct  and  Join  in  a  common  re- 
dedlcatlon  to  preservation  of  the  constitu- 
tional foundations  of  that   faith. 

It  has  been  cited  so  frequently  that  it  l.s 
by  now  a  cliche.  US.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  observation  that  the 
right  of  free  speech  does  not  carry  with  ii 
the  right  to  shout  'Fire!"  in  a  crowded 
theater. 

Too  many  people  have  gone  much  too  far 
In  their  attacks  on  America,  however  real 
their  grievances  Too  many  people  have  re- 
mained .silent  rather  than  risk,  in  the  emo- 
tional climate  which  has  been  generated, 
being  misinterpreted. 

It  is  not  out  of  luck  of  sympathy  for  those 
who  need  a.sslstance  or  out  of  lack  of  com- 
mitment to  providing  It  that  responsible 
leaders  now  should  speak  up  It  is  out  of 
first  and  overriding  concern  for  preserving 
this  nation. 

Those  trvUy  concerned  about  America. 
truly  devoted  to  this  nation,  will  have  no 
difficulty  noting  the  inflammability  of  the 
situation  and  acting  to  damp  rather  than 
fan  it. 

TlV3§e  who  do  the  opposite  no  longer  can 
be  treated  as  if  they  have  no  responsibility 
for  their  actions  and  their  utterances. 


GOV    DANIEL  J    EVANS  AS 
REPUBLICAN    KEYNOTER 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11,  1968 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mi'.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
proud  that  the  fine  Groveinor  of  my  State 
of  Washington  has  been  selected  to  key- 
note the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion. Keynoting  a  national  political  con- 
vention is  always  a  rare  honor,  and  Gov 
Daniel  J.  Evans  will  fulfill  this  honor  with 
the  excellent  perfoimance  we  of  the 
State  of  Washington  have  come  to  expect 
in  everything  he  does. 

In  my  view,  the  .Republican  Party  has 
made  an  exceptionally  fine  choice  in 
.selecting  Gov.  Dan  Evans.  I  do  not  have 
the  slightest  doubt  that  this  year's  key- 
note speech  will  provide  the  countrj-  a 
message  it  needs  to  hear  in  these  difficult 
times. 

Under  imanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Speakei'.  I  include  at  this  ooint  in  the 
Record  the  impressive  biography  of  the 
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Honorable  Daniel  J.  Evans,  outstanding 
Governor  of  ihe  State  of  Washington : 
Biography;  Danizi.  J  Evans.  Governor  of 
THE  State  of  Washington 
In  his  Inaugxiral  address  in  January  1965, 
Governor  Dan  Evans  summarized  his  vigor- 
ous new  administration  in  the  State  of 
Washington  wiien  he  said.  Tills  is  a  time  of 
high  purpose"  and  pledged  a  'search  for 
excellence"  in  developing  the  new  programs 
and  fresh  personnel  to  carry  the  state  across 
the  threshold  into  a  new  era. 

Evans,  former  Republican  floor  leader  in 
the  State  House  of  Representatives  for  two 
sessions.  w;is  intimately  familiar  with  the 
proDlem.s  facing  rlie  state — a  state  which  in 
January  of  1963  had  fallen  short  of  realizing 
its  industrial  and  economic  potential  and,  In 
fact,  was  in  a  serious  period  of  unemploy- 
ment and  economic  distress. 

The  first  Reputillcan  to  hold  the  Gover- 
nor's office  in  eight  years.  Evans  was  faced 
with  legislature  controlled  nearly  two  to  one 
by  the  opposition  party.  Nevertheless,  he 
succeeded  'n  obtaining  passage  of  better 
than  f.vo-thirds  of  his  "Blueprint  for 
Progress"  '  legislation.  including  several 
me.-isures  Mmed  at  immediately  bolstering 
tiie  suites  sagging  economy. 

By  redvicing  or  deferring  several  of  the 
state's  business  taxes,  the  way  was  paved  for 
dramatic  expansions  in  the  field  of  food 
processing  and  the  aluminum  industry,  two 
categories  of  business  which  had  been  oper- 
ating far  below  capicltles  in  Washington. 

Evans  ,ilso  persuaded  industry  to  under- 
write and  conduct  a  3400.000  study  on  the 
business  methods  used  by  state  government. 
The  Council  for  Reorganization  of  Washing- 
ton State  Government  brought  taaclc  recom- 
mendations which  have  saved  the  state  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually. 

When  Evans  was  inaugurated,  the  state's 
■::;eneral  fund  stood  S32.5  million  m  the  "red". 
Although  many  state  programs  were  ex- 
panded by  the  1965  legislature,  the  state 
ended  the  Gcvernors  first  blennium  in  office 
with  a  (general  fund  balance  of  S115  million. 
This  balance  allowed  an  appropriation  of  $93 
million  for  capital  outlay,  for  aid  to  local 
government,  for  providing  new  instittitlons 
for  the  mentally  r^rded.  and  for  a  number 
of  other  needed  programs  which  could  not 
have  been  done  otherwise.  And  after  all  this, 
there  was  still  a  surplus  of  i22  million. 

The  highway  construction  program  has 
been  advanced  to  meet  the  heavily  Increased 
needs  of  expanding  industry.  Key  links  in 
such  major  arteries  as  Interstate  5  have 
been  speeded  up  as  a  result  of  the  Governor's 
efforts.  Ail  stoplights  from  Oregon  to  Can- 
ada are  expected  to  be  eliminated  by  fall  of 
1968  and  Seattle-Spokane  driving  time  will 
be  cut  by  two  hours.  A  record  ntimber  of 
miles  of  new  freeways  1 169)  have  been  com- 
pleted in  four  years.  Not  only  was  the  state 
involved  in  an  active  interstate  construc- 
tion program,  but  considerable  other  work 
was  done  In  the  state  highway  program.  In 
the  first  full  .iscal  ye-ir  of  the  Evans'  admin- 
istration (1965-66).  8120  million  in  highway 
contracts  were  awarded,  compared  to  $80 
million  two  years  before— a  50  percent  in- 
crease This  high  rate  of  state  highway  con- 
struction has  continued  in  the  two  fiscal 
years  since  then.  In  addition,  tolls  were  re- 
moved from  the  Tacoma  Narrows.  Vancouver 
Interstate  and  Longvlew  Columbia  River 
bridges,  and  S400  million  was  provided  for 
improving  urban  area  arterials. 

The  most  dramatic  expansion,  both  in 
terms  of  population  and  economic  strength 
in  the  state's  history  now  is  in  full  develop- 
.Tient  Unemployment,  which  stood  at  7.0 
percent  at  the  beginning  of  this  decade  and 
was  over  the  national  average  at  well  over 
6  0  percent  in  1964  had  fallen  below  the  na- 
tional average  to  4.0  percent  by  the  end  of 
1967  despite  huge  expansions  of  the  labor 
force. 
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Total  employment  was  one  million  when 
Evans  took  office  in  January.  1965.  It  had 
risen  to  over  13  million  (a  26  percent  In- 
crease) bv  the  end  of  1967  and  all  forecasts 
today  show  nothing  but  sharp  increases  In 
the  next  five-year  period 

In  1964  Washington  lost  14.000  residents. 
After  E\'ans'  Inauguration,  the  figures  re- 
versed and  1965  saw  a  gain  of  6.000.  1966,  a 
gain  of  124.000.  and  in  1967  a  gain  of  75.000. 
Total  persona!  income,  which  had  been  $8 
billion  in  1964.  reached  810  7  billion  by  the 
end  of  1967— the  highest  percentage  Increase 
in  the  nation  in  1966  and  1967  Tlie  outlook 
is  for  total  pyersonal  Income  to  top  $11.7  bil- 
lion by  the  end  of  the  Governor's  first  term 
in  office  in  1968. 

Per  capita  Income  In  the  state  has  in- 
creased from  $2,514  at  the  end  of  1963  to 
over  $3,350:  exports  .ind  imports  have 
climbed  to  81  5  billion  (a  50  percent  increase 
for  this  same  period),  and  total  value  of 
agricultural  products  has  now  passed  the 
■5800  million  mark,  setting  records  for  the 
third  straight  year. 

In  addition  to  bringing  vigorous  growth  to 
his  own  state.  Evans  has  asserted  leadership 
in  regional  affairs  as  well  as  taking  an  active 
part  in  directing  his  party. 

At  the  Western  Governors'  Conference. 
Evans  proposed  and  obtained  approval  for 
the  formation  of  a  Western  Interstate  Nu- 
clear Compact  to  allow  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween Western  states  in  the  management  and 
encouragement  of  nuclear  industries. 

Evans  was  elected  chairman  of  the  West- 
ern Governors'  Conference  for  1968-69. 

Evans  also  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
together  the  governors  of  five  Pacific  North- 
west states — Washington.  Oregon.  Idaho. 
Montana,  and  Wyoming — Into  the  newlv- 
formed  Pacific  Northwest  River  Basin  Com- 
mission, a  long  step  forward  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  region's  No.  1  resource,  water. 

At  the  National  Governors'  Conference. 
Evans  proposed  the  possibility  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  federal  Constitution  apportion- 
ing part  of  the  federal  income  tax  back  to 
the  states  with  no  strings  attached.  The  plan 
now  is  under  study  by  a  special  committee 
headed  by  Governor  Philip  HofT  of  Vermont. 
In  his  partv.  Evans  also  has  offered  posi- 
tive leadership.  He  outlined  a  progressive 
program  which  has  resulted  -n  a  genuine  re- 
sttrgence  of  the  Republican  Party. 

Early  in  1966  the  party  published  a  series 
of  White  Papers  patterned  closely  after  the 
principles  upwn  which  Evans  had  based  his 
1964  campaign  and  which  were  the  founda- 
tion of  his  idministratlon.  In  the  1966  elec- 
tions Republicans  won  control  of  the  State 
House  of  Representatives  1 55-44)  for  the  first 
time  since  1953.  The  party  also  increased  its 
strength  in  the  State  Senate,  won  control  of 
King  Countv  (the  largest  cotmty  in  the  state 
with  about  one- third  of  the  voters  in  the 
state)  and  made  inroads  Into  courthouses  in 
many  other  counties. 

Evans  was  chairman  of  the  National  Re- 
publican Governors'  Association's  campaign 
committee  for  the  1966  elections,  which  saw 
the  Republicans  Increase  their  governorships 
from  17  to  25 — a  net  gain  of  eight. 

Although  the  State  Senate  in  the  1967 
Legislature  was  still  controlled  by  the  Demo- 
crats. Governor  Evans  was  able  to  get  more 
than  two-thirds  of  his  executive-request 
measures  approved  .  .  and  incidentally,  he 
had  more  requests  than  any  other  Governor 
in  the  state's  history.  Some  of  the  .significant 
Evans'  programs  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
were  model  water  and  air  pollution  control 
laws,  creation  of  a  new  state  communitv  af- 
fairs and  planning  agency,  direct  financial 
aid  to  cities,  creation  of  a  traffic  safety  com- 
mission to  tackle  the  nation's  No.  1  killer — 
traffic  accidents,  a  new  community  mental 
health  and  mental  retardation  program,  a 
group  of  urban  affairs  bills  giving  local  eov- 
ernment  greater  flexibility  in  meeting  con- 
temporarv  problems,  and  a  recreational  pro- 
gram   preser\'lng    ocean    beaches,    creating 
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scenic  highways,  authorizing  open  spaces  and 
proposing  a  $40  million  recreation  bond  issue 
for  voter  approval. 

Since  the  legislature  adjourned  in  the 
spring  of  1967.  a  significant  accomplishment 
of  the  Governor  has  t>een  the  establishment 
of  the  state's  Multi-Service  Center  in  the 
Central  Area  of  Seattle.  Tliis  center  has 
brought  under  one  roof  many  services  of 
state  government  so  that  they  can  better 
.serve  the  residents  of  the  Central  Area,  in- 
cluding many  of  the  city's  economically  dis- 
advantaged. "  In  the  center's  first  seven 
months  of  operation,  jobs  were  obtained  for 
950  people  and  presently  an  average  of  75 
people  per  clay  i  1.500  per  month)  are  visit- 
ing the  center  to  obtain  one  service  or  an- 
other. The  center  has  been  so  successful  that 
the  building  space  was  tripled  and  the  fed- 
eral government  and  the  City  of  Seattle  have 
;Lsslgned  representatives  to  the  center. 

In  national  affairs.  Governor  Evans  is 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  Constitutional 
Revision  and  Executive  Reorganization  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Governors'  Confer- 
ence. The  committee  conducted  a  research 
project  during  the  past  year  and  developed 
a  long  list  of  guidelines  on  how  states  can 
modernize  their  constitutions  and  txecutive 
departments.  The  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference commended  the  committee  for  its 
work,  appointed  Evans  for  another  year  as 
chairman  and  directed  the  committee  to  de- 
velop model  state  constitutions  and  execu- 
tive department  organization  plans. 

Highlight  of  Evans'  emergence  as  a  na- 
tional figure  was  his  selection  as  keynote 
speaker  at  the  1968  National  Republican 
Convention,  which  begins  August  5  In  Miami 
Beach. 

Biography:    Daniel  J.   Evans.   Governor   of 
THE  State  of  Wa.shington 

Born:  October  16,  1925.  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton. 

Educated:  Roosevelt  High  School.  Seattle, 
rraduated  1943.  University  of  Washington. 
Bachelor  of  Science,  Civil  Engineering.  1948. 
University  of  Washington.  Master  of  Science. 
Civil  Engineering.  1949. 

Married:  Nancy  Ann  Bell  of  Spokane. 
Washington.  June  6.  1959. 

Children:  Daniel  Jackson  Evans.  Jr.  (No- 
vember 25,  I960):  Mark  Lav^Tence  Evans 
I  September  20.  1963);  and  Bruce  McKay 
Evans  (Augu.st  21.  1966). 

Military  service:  1943-46.  US  Naval  Re- 
serve, commissioned  an  ensign,  served 
aboard  an  aircraft  carrier  in  the  Asiatic- 
Pacific  Theater  in  World  War  II.  1951-53. 
recalled  to  active  duty  during  Korean  War. 
served  as  operations  officer  of  destroyer  with 
rank  of  lieutenant,  later  was  aide  to  Admiral 
William  K.  Mendenhall  at  peace  negotiations 
at  Panmunjom. 

Professional  background:  1949-51.  mem- 
ber of  structural  design  team  for  City  of  Seat- 
tle. 1953-59.  assistant  manager.  Mountain- 
Pacific  Chapter.  Associated  General  Contrac- 
tors. 1959-64.  partner.  Grav  &  Evans  struc- 
tural and  civil  engineers.  Member  Tau  Beta 
Pi.  national  engineering  honorary.  Chosen 
"Engineer  of  the  Year".  1965.  Washington 
State  Society  of  Professional  Engineers. 

Offices:  State  Representative  (43rd  District, 
Klne  Countv).  1956-64.  Voted  "Outstanding 
Freshman  Legislator".  1957.  Member.  Joint 
Interim  Committee  on  Highway,  1957-63; 
secretary.  1959-61.  Member.  Legislative  Coun- 
cil. 1963-65.  Served  as  Republican  Floor  Lead- 
er of  the  House.  1961-65— instrumental 
in  fo.-ming  coalition  In  the  House  in  1963  and 
became  Floor  Leader  for  the  voting  majority. 
Governor,  elected  November  3.  1964.  inau- 
gurated January  13.  1965.  Member.  Executive 
Board.  National  Governors'  Conference, 
1966-67.  Chairman.  Western  Governors'  Con- 
ference. 1968-69,  Vice-chairman.  Western 
Governors'  Conference.  1967-68.  Member. 
Steering  Committee.  Education  Commission 
of  the  States.   1967-68.  Chairman.  Constltu- 
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ilonal  Revision  &  Executive  Reorganization 
Committee.  National  Governors'  Conference, 
1966-68 

Political  activity:  Keynote  speaker.  Na- 
tional Republican  Convention.  1968.  Delegate 
to  King  Countv  Uepublican  convention  every 
year  since  1948  (except  1952  when  he  was 
on  lictive  military  duty).  Delegate  to  every 
suite  convention  since  1956.  Permanent 
chairman,  state  convention.  1962,  Platform 
chairman.  King  County  convention.  1958. 
Member,  platform  committee,  state  conven- 
tion. 1958.  Chosen.  King  County's  'Republi- 
can Man  of  the  'Vear".  1964.  Chairman,  cam- 
paign committee.  National  Republican  Gov- 
ernors' Association.  1965-66 -resulted  in  net 
gain  of  eight  Republican  governors.  Member, 
policy  committee.  National  Republican  Gov- 
ernors' Association.  1967-68.  Member.  Na- 
tional Republican  Coordinating  Committee. 
1967-68. 

Church:  United  Church  of  Olympia  (Con- 
gregational ) . 

Civic  affairs,  honors  and  awards;  Honor- 
ary Doctor  of  Laws.  Whltworth  College.  1966. 
Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws.  Seattle  Pacific  Col- 
lege, 1967.  Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws,  St.  Mar- 
tin's College.  1968.  " 

Boy  Scouts  of  America :  Member.  Executive 
Board,  Chief  .Seattle  Council.  1956-64.  Mem- 
ber Executive  Board.  Region  11  (includes 
Washington.  Oregon.  Idaho.  Montana. 
Alaska).  1965.  Holder  of  "Silver  Beaver" 
Award,  given  to  Adult  Scouters  for  distin- 
guished service. 

Chairman.  Washington  State  Heart  Fund. 
1963.  Member.  Executive  Board.  Seattle-King 
CouiUy  Safety  Council.  1960-64.  Seattle 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce:  Vice  presi- 
dent. 1955-56.  Key  Man  Award.  1955.  Initi- 
ated Governor's  Feslival  of  Arts  which  he  has 
continued  to  stxmsor  annually.  1965. 

Recipient.  Humar.  Rights  Award,  1967,  pre- 
sented by  the  Pacific  Northwest  Chapter. 
National  Association  of  Intergroup  Relations 
Officials. 

Recipient.  Special  Award  fcr  leadership  in 
improving  criminal  justice.  1968.  Presented 
by  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency, 


PROVIDING      FOR      AGREEING      TO 
SENATE     AMENDMENT     TO      H.R 
5037,     LAW     ENFORCEMENT     AND 
CRIMINAL    JUSTICE    ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1967 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSE'if 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
TJiursday,  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  crime  could  very  well  be  the 
most  important  domestic  issue  we  face 
today.  It  threateiis  all  of  us,  rich  and 
poor,  white  and  black,  suburbanite  ar,d 
city  dweller.  Without  a  decent  respect 
for  personal  and  property  rights,  without 
security  in  our  homes,  in  our  businesses, 
and  on  our  .'Streets,  our  society  cannot  I'e- 
main  orderly  or  long  endure.  But  our  de- 
sire to  prevent  and  control  crime  must 
not  lead  us  to  accept  ineffective  and  of- 
fensive crime  control  measures,  merely 
because  such  lav.s  arc  represented  as  de- 
siimed  to  restore  law  and  order.  We  must 
approach  the  problem  of  crime  in  the 
same  way  we  approach  all  domestic 
problems,  rejecting  emotional  appeals, 
and  fashioning  effective  solutions  con- 
sistent with  our  political  traditions. 

The  House  now  has  before  it  the  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  As- 
sistance Act  of  1967.  I  intend  to  vote  for 
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this  bill  because  several  sections  of  it 
represent  a  needed  step  toward  making 
our  communities  safe.  Unfortunately, 
this  bill  also  contains  several  mischievous 
provisions  which,  in  my  judgment,  will 
be  of  little  help  in  fighting  crime. 

Unhappily,  the  procedure  by  which  this 
bill  is  presented  gives  Members  the  choice 
of  approving  the  entire  bill,  with  its  f^ood 
and  bad  provisions,  or  rejecting  it.  Re- 
jection will  defeat  those  portions  of  the 
bill  which  offer  promi.se  that  we  can  be- 
gin to  combat  crime  more  effectively.  I 
will  vote  for  this  bill  because  the  problem 
of  Clime  must  be  faced  now,  but  I  will  do 
so  with  grave  reservations  about  several 
of  its  provisions. 

As  ori;^inalIy  pa.s.sed  by  the  House,  the 
crime  control  bill  authorized  Federal  aid 
for  the  improvement  of  State  and  local 
law-enforcement  agencies.  Funds  would 
have  been  made  available  to  increase  po- 
lice salaries,  to  upgrade  criminal  investi- 
gation techniques,  and  to  encourage 
police-community  relations.  I  believe 
such  aid  is  essential.  Our  local  law-en- 
forcement agencies  bear  the  primary  re- 
spon.sibility  for  preventing  and  control- 
ling the  crime  which  threatens  us  all. 
Unless  these  local  agencies  are  strong 
and  effective,  our  streets  and  homes  will 
not  be  secure. 

The  Senate  letaincd  the  crucial  provi- 
sions to  aid  our  local  law-enforcement 
authorities,  but  added  other  sections 
which,  in  my  judgment,  stray  from  the 
bill's  original  purpose. 

A  powder-puff  gun  control  section  was 
added,  irgulating  the  interstate  sale  of 
handguns.  This  provision  would  not  have 
prevented  the  assassinations  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  Dr.  King,  or  of  Senator 
Kennedy.  I  devoutly  hope  it  will  not 
serve  as  an  excuse  not  to  enact  meaning- 
ful gun-control  legislation.  We  must 
work  for  stronger  legislation,  which  will 
prevent  weapons  from  coming  into  the 
hands  of  criminals  and  lunatics.  I  am 
confident  .such  legislation  can  be  de- 
sisned  in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  the 
right  of  responsible  persons,  including 
sportsmen,  to  own  puns. 

The  Senate  also  added  a  provision 
which  permits  wiretapping  for  a  wide 
varietv  of  crimes,  and  even  includes  au- 
thoritv  for  48-hour  "emergency"  wire- 
taps without  court  consent.  If  persuasive 
evidence  b.ad  been  offered  that  such 
wirctappings  would  help  prevent  mug- 
gings, murders,  or  rapes,  then  one  m'ght 
conclude  that  the  .substantial  threat  to 
our  right  of  privacy  i:'osed  by  th-s  broad 
authority  v.'as  justifiable.  But  as  the 
record  stands,  there  is  no  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  this  assault  upon  i^nvacy  is 
necessary  to  make  our  streets  safe,  or 
that  it  would,  in  fact,  do  so. 

Finally,  the  Senate  added  language 
purporting  to  change  the  law  relating  to 
the  admissibility  of  confessions  and  other 
evidence  in  Federal  cr=m*nal  trials.  These 
provisions  will  mtioduce  treci  uncer- 
tainty into  the  criminal  Ip'v.  and  prob- 
ably infringe  on  guaranteed  constitu- 
tional rights.  But  more  to  the  point. 
there  is  no  persuasive  evidence  that  they 
will  help  prevent  crime.  A  man  contem- 
plating a  criminal  act  does  not  ordinar- 
ily read  Supreme  Court  decisions  before 
taking  to  the  street. 

Presented  with  the  Senate  version  of 
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the  original  bill,  the  House  had  few 
options  open.  I  supported  a  motion  to 
send  the  amended  bill  to  a  House-Senate 
conference,  so  the  questionable  provi- 
sions added  by  tiie  Senate  could  be  fully 
debated  and,  hopefully,  modified.  Since 
this  motion  was  defeated.  I  intend  to 
vote  to  pass  this  crime  control  bill,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  situation  is  critical, 
and  that  we  must  immediately  provide 
Federal  help  to  our  local  law-enforce- 
ment agencies.  But  I  also  intend  to  sup- 
port legislation  to  modify  the  ineffec- 
tive provisions  of  this  bill.  Our  goal 
should  be  a  bill  that  Senator  Kennedy 
could  have  supported  were  he  spared. 


HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    I  ,\LIFORNI  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1968 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  sure  the  experience  I 
have  had  in  response  to  the  excellent 
CBS  production  f^'a'led  Hunser  in 
America"  has  been  duplicated  by  my 
colleagues.  I  do  not  recall  another  oc- 
casion when  a  television  production  has 
produced  such  lieartfelt  letters  irom  my 
constituents,  Tlie  i paction  has  been 
overwhelming.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  let- 
ters are  dramatic  and  poigriant  testa- 
ments to  what  -some  of  us  in  the  House 
of  Repre.sentatives  have  been  saying  for 
some  time.  America's  priorities  are 
wrong.  If  we  do  not  get  these  priorities 
in  proper  order  there  will  be  further 
deterioration  of  morale  in  our  couiitry. 
It  is  the  shame  of  America  that  there 
are  so  many  people  hungry,  or  so  ixiorly 
fed  that  they  are  prey  to  the  deadening 
diseases  of  poverty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  no  time  to  reduce 
spending  in  the  fields  of  education, 
health,  housing,  and  jobs.  I  liope  the 
administration  and  the  agency  heads 
read  each  one  of  these  letters.  The  good 
citizens  who  wrote  them  represent  the 
finest  tradition  of  America— concern  for 
their  fellov.-  citizens  and  a  demand  that 
this  rich  country  do  something  to  put 
an  end  to  such  inhumanity. 

The  letters  follow: 

Mav  21.   1968. 

Don  Edwards: 

I  have  just  now  finished  watching  the 
CBS  television  special  entitled  "Hunger  In 
America", 

To  say  that  I  .'tin  .shocked  is  to  put  my 
feelings  "mlldlv.  The  way  I  feel  now  Is  the 
same  feeling  one  has  •■^vfter  being  a  witness  to 
a  fatal  auto  accident. 

I  can  understand  that  this  is  the  reaction 
that  CBS  intended,  but  never-tlie-less.  I  felt 
that  I  was  there  and  those  children,  their 
bodies  and  minds  racked  with  the  pain  cf 
hunger  will  live  in  my  conscience  forever. 
My  two  ^'mall  children  sleep  r.ow.  their  small 
bolUes  full:  content  where  they  lay.  while 
somewhere  m  the  South  a  iS-year-old  boy 
cowers  in  a  corner  of  a  school,  ashamed 
because  he  cant  afford  25c  for  a  school  lunch 
and  an  expectant  mother  thinking  only  of 
her  children,  neglects  herself  only  to  lose 
her  newborn  due  to  malnutrition. 

Where  h.ave  uc  as  a  Nation.  Indivisible, 
under  God.  with  Liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 
gone  so  wrong.  Is  our  Government  so  tied  up 
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In  Us  circuitry  of  bureaucratic  procedures 
that  it  can't  administer  les^islatlon  to  see 
that  10.000.000  people  can  eat? 

We  must  rely  on  your  voice  in  Congress  In 
order  that  our  moral  feelings  may  be  sounded 
across  this  land  Mr.  Edwards,  please  thunder 
loudly  for  Justice. 

What  does  It  profit  a  country  to  gain  the 
minds  of  villagers  on  foreign  soil  and  lose 
the   'Cherubs  of  Alabama". 

Mr.  John  Malaspina. 

Newark,  Calif.  i 

May  24,  1968 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  protest  the 
negligent  and  Inhumane  manner  In  which 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  acted 
in  trying  to  alleviate  the  blight  of  poverty. 
There  are  thousands  of  Americans  who  axe 
starving  or  suffering  from  malnutrition  dally. 

I  find  it  quite  appalling  that  thousands  of 
our  citizens  are  going  to  bed  hungry  night 
after  night,  thousands  of  malnourished  chil- 
dren are  being  born  and  are  dying  weekly, 
and  thousands  of  people  are  suffering  from 
disease  because  of  inadequate  medical  care 
in  this  great  and  affluent  society. 

Something  must  be  done  and  it  must  be 
done  immetUately  You  were  elected  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  represent  the  views  of  your 
constituents  I  feel  that  you  must  make 
other  Members  of  Congress  aware  of  the 
desperate  need  for  initiating  some  action  to 
alleviate  these  conditions.  You  must  propose 
legislation  that  will  stop  spending  billions  of 
dollars  sending  rockets  into  space,  but  rather 
meaningful  legislation  that  will  alleviate 
poverty.  Such  legislation  as  removing  food 
stamps  from  the  control  of  the  Department 
of  .Agriculture  and  under  the  control  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. Also.  I  believe  that  people  who  are  poor 
should  not  have  to  pay  for  these  stamps  iln 
most  Instances  they  don't  have  the  money) 
but  should  be  able  to  get  them  free. 

We  must  re-establish  our  priorities  and  do 
It  immediately. 

If  we  do  nor  take  some  positive  construc- 
tive action  now.  this  government  will  not  be 
living  up  to  its  responsibilities. 

Mr  Alfonso  Grace,  Jr. 

Palo  .\lto,  Calif. 

May  23.  1968. 

Dear  Mr  EDW.^RDs:  A  couple  evenings  ago, 
I  'hatched  CBS  Hunger  :n  .America  ".  It  was 
enlightening  and  disturbing.  I  am  also  ad- 
dressing a  couple  questions  to  Mr.  Orville 
F.-eemrn.  I  understand  future  investigations 
into  this  problem  are  to  be  made.  Our  coun- 
try has  come  up  to  great  challenger  of  true 
magnitude.  Surely  this  can  not  be  considered 
an  insurmountable  one!  Do  you  feel  you 
and  other  Congressmen  and  Senators  really 
know  the  views  of  the  people  you  represent? 
What  can  the  reason  be  for  the  Department 
:>:  .Agriculture  to  turn  back  money  to  the 
Treasury  that  could  be  given  towards  pro- 
gr:uns  in  these  areas  of  need''  Can  not  surplus 
foods  and  meat  be  given  and  still  keep  prices 
up  and  controlled  for  consumers  who  afford 
It?  It  does  not  make  sense  to  slaughter  good 
meat  animals  when  people  are  hungry  who 
could  never  have  afforded  :t  to  begin  with. 
They  should  not  be  deprived  in  our  land  of 
plenty  and  supposedly  richest  nation  in  all 
time.  There  must  be  a  way  to  contain  prices 
etc.  but  not  turn  surplus  crops  and  meats 
into  the  ground  rather  than  given  out  to  the 
qualifying  few.  Can  not  some  ta.x  break  be 
given. 

Pharmaceutical  Houses  who  could  supply 
vitamin  supplements  to  these  areas?  Is  there 
nothing  that  can  be  done  in  birth  control 
programs,  clinics  or  private  agency  grants 
as  to  planned  parenthood  to  work  in  the 
areas?  Are  we  never  going  to  change  the  cycle 
with  our  poverty  stricken  groups?  Only  a 
healthy  body  and  healthy  brain  makes  a 
being  prepared  to  absorb  education. 

Then    we    will   see   the    results    and   have 
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producing  citizens.  We  must  question  our 
priorities  in  budget  and  government  if  we 
are  to  live  with  ourselves. 

Mrs.  Joanne  Heidohrn. 
Mountain  View.  Calif. 

May  24.  1968. 

Dear  Congressman  Edwards:  Three  days 
ago  I  happened  to  watch  the  CBS  special 
report  'Hunger  In  America".  Needless  to  say, 
I  was  shocked  and  horrified  at  the  plight  of 
10  million  malnourished  Americans,  most 
especially  the  children  Later  in  the  week  I 
read  the  May  17  issue  of  Time  magazine,  who 
also  had  a  report  on  poverty.  I  found  that 
both  Time  and  CBS  correlate  as  to  statistics. 
That  two  separate  forms  of  news  media 
should  correlate  so  closely  seems  to  rule  out 
propaganda  or  sensationalism  on  the  part  of 
CBS  or  Time  magazine — two  organizations 
with  excellent  repvitatlons.  I'm  a  professional 
Registered  Nurse  and  took  my  training  at  a 
large  ghetto  hospital  in  Philadelphia.  During 
my  stay  In  the  pediatric  area.  I  saw  3  or  4 
babies  from  deprived  families  brought  in  with 
the  "failure  to  thrive"  istarvationi  diagnosis. 
The  cost  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  to  hos- 
pitalize these  babies  for  the  2  to  5  months  we 
cared  for  them  was  more  than  enough  to  feed 
their  families  for  a  year.  The  sad  part  was 
when  they  recovered  they  were  sent  right 
back  to  the  conditions  that  brought  them 
to  the  hospital.  Apparently  foster  homes  or 
chances  for  adoption  are  rare  for  Negro  or 
Puerto  Rlcan  children  I  expect  this  situation 
In  a  ghetto;  however,  until  I  saw  the  CBS 
report.  I  had  no  idea  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion was  so  rampant — 10  million  people — 
good  grief!  My  husband  and  I  like  so  many 
other  Americans  must  be  so  intrenched  In  our 
middle  class  social  strata  that  we  are  blind 
to  the  desperate  needs  of  those  in  the  throes 
of  poverty. 

Please,  because  of  your  position  in  the 
workings  of  our  government,  do  everything 
you  can  to  help  alleviate  the  plight  of  our 
10  million  fellow  Americans.  One  suggestion 
CBS  made  was  to  remove  the  food  distribu- 
tion program  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  specifically  designed  to  protect  the 
businessman,  namely  the  farmer,  by  keeping 
prices  at  a  high  level.  I  doubt  if' they  are 
oriented  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  starving 
who  happen  to  be  consumers. 

-Another  thing  Is  a  food  relief  program 
should  not  be  one  that  a  county  voluntarily 
accept  or  reject.  The  leaders  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment are  going  to  be  well  fed  members  of 
the  "establishment"  with  monetary  interests 
in  the  business  community.  A  food  program 
may  help  the  poor  but  the  poor  are  con- 
sumers and  a  food  program  means  less  money 
spent  in  the  local  "establishment's"  stores. 
What  local  government  officials  fail  to  realize 
is  a  malnourished  poor  man  is  going  to  stay 
poor.  A  well  fed  poor  man  has  the  energy 
and  health  to  work.  It  also  means  fewer  re- 
tarded children,  lower  hospital  welfare  costs 
and  a  stronger  community. 

I  hope  you  have  read  my  letter.  It's  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  written  to  anyone  repre- 
senting me  in  government.  I  sincerely  hope 
you  give  the  problem  of  "Hunger  in  America" 
your  consideration.  The  10  million  malnour- 
ished in  these  United  States  happen  to  be 
your  fellow  Americans  also. 

Mrs.  Ilene  J.  Smith. 

Dublin.  Calif. 

May  22.  1968. 
Mr.  Edwards: 

Last  night  I  saw  a  television  program  en- 
titled "Hungry  America".  It  left  me  angry, 
sick  and  very  disappointed  In  my  govern- 
ment, country  and  fellow  Americans. 

Why  in  this  country  (more  than  any  other) 
are  people  hungry?  Why  are  hogs  slaughtered 
and  buried  when  people  are  hungry?  I  know 
of  neighbors  and  friends  who  would  give  food 
and    clothing    to    the    less-fortunate    if    we 
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knew  of  an  organization  that  would  assure  us 
that  these  things  would  reach  these  people. 

I  had  heard  of  hungry  people  in  the  US. 
but  I  had  never  seen  the  ugly  sight  of  a 
bulging  starving  stomach  or  a  little  boy 
humiliated  because  he  had  to  sit  and  watch 
other  children  eat  at  school  because  he 
didn't  have  25c.  This  little  child  had  peas 
for  breakfast.  What  can  I  do?  What  can  yoii 
do? 

My  conscience  hurts  badly  because  I  over 
extend  my  budget  with  things  like  the  best 
furniture,  shutters,  drfipes.  etc.  when  human 
beings  are  hungry. 

I'm  overly  emotional  about  this  right  now 
but  God  or  somebody  help  me  if  I  forget 
about  this  next  week  and  fall  back  in  my 
secure  little  world. 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Thornley. 

Fremont.  Calif. 

May  21,  1968. 
Congressman  Don  Edwards; 

Tonight  I  saw  the  CBS  program  "Hunger  in 
.America".  Perhaps  we  all  knew  it  existed — 
but  the  shock  was  overwhelming. 

I  implore  you  as  my  Congressman  ( and  as 
a  human  being  with  power)  to  do  everything 
in  your  power  to  correct  the  injustice. 

When  I  saw  malnutrltloned  infants  in 
Isolettes  for  as  long  as  eight  months,  I  could 
not  help  but  think  of  the  $340  It  cost  me  for  a 
2^2  day  stay  for  my  recent  baby.  For  the  cost 
of  8  months  in  the  hospital  that  mother  and 
countless  others  could  have  been  provided 
with  the  needed  foods,  vitamins,  etc.  for  pre- 
natal care  and  still  have  plenty  of  money  left 
for  the  baby's  proper  nourishment  in  its 
early  years. 

How  can  we  afford  such  extensive  medical 
care  and  not  afford  half  as  much  to  alleviate 
the  problem  altogether.  This  is  not  cancer — 
we  know  the  cure. 

The  solution  is  clear — as  vivid  as  the  needs; 
as  .stark  as  the  faces  before  you  today,  in  the 
faces  of  the  poor  in  Washington.  It  demands 
total  commitment  to  Justice,  to  reason  and 
to  humanity. 

Our  hopes  are  with  you  as  our  Representa- 
tive in  Washington. 

Mrs.  Shee'Win  Greene. 

Fremont,  Calif. 

May  22,  1968. 

Dear  Congressman  Edwards;  On  May  21, 
1968.  the  Westlnghouse  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany, presented  a  one  hour  special  dealing 
with  the  hungry  people  of  this  nation — all 
ten  million  of  them. 

As  the  program  pointed  up  these  people 
subsist  on  very  little  and  what  they  do  eat 
Is  Just  starch,  a  white  diet.  Since  the  1930's 
the  government  has  given  these  p>eople  sur- 
plus goods — potatoes,  lard,  beans,  rice,  etc. 
with  no  meat,  vegtables  or  fruit.  People  were 
not  meant  to  live  on  such  a  diet  but  they  do. 
A  food  stamp  program  was  initiated  and  the 
program  again  pointed  up  the  fact  that  a 
good  many  of  these  people  simply  cannot 
get  the  money  together  to  buy  these  stamps: 
thus,  the  people  the  program  meant  to  help 
are  out  of  luck.  In  otir  land  of  plenty,  it  is 
unreasonable  to  feed  on  this  meager  un- 
wholesome diet.  Most  animals  have  far  bet- 
ter than  this  and  we  are  not  discussing 
animals  but  men.  women  and  their  children. 

Children  who  have  gravy  and  fried  bread 
for  breakfast  if  they  are  lucky  that  is  and 
go  off  to  school  and  watch  other  children 
eat  lunch  while  they  themselves  have  no 
lunch  and  home  again  where  there  may  or 
may  not  be  dinner  cannot  properly  function 
or  grow.  How  can  these  children  learn? 
Hunger  and  sickness  and  the  sameness  of 
each  day  is  what  they  learn.  Without  an 
education  of  some  sort  or  even  an  ability 
to  read  and  write  of  what  usefuUness  can 
they  be?  How  "wlU  these  children  earn  a  liv- 
ing? Win  more  and  more  young  girls  of 
eleven  prostitute  themselves  for  food. 

We  fight  with  such  a  tenacity  to  live.  We 
have  laws  against  abortion  with  many  feel- 
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ing  each  and  everyone  of  us  has  a  right  to  be 
born  and  a  chance  at  life.  Yet  many  babies 
are  dying  before  they  even  have  this  chance. 
They  starve  and  their  mothers,  fathers  and 
all  too  many  brothers  and  sisters  are  starv- 
ing. The  sickness  among  these  people  Is 
great,  they  are  old  before  their  time  and  who 
would  not  be  with  a  hungry  belly. 

This  situation  is  a  national  disgrace.  We 
are  a  rich  country  with  money  to  fight  wars, 
feed  other  countries  and  the  like  and  yet.  we 
allow  ten  million  of  our  own  ]>eople  to 
go  hungry.  There  is  a  need  for  charity  at 
home,  'There  is  a  need  to  let  the  food  pro- 
duced be  put  to  good  use  rather  than  storing, 
burying,  and  sending  it  abroad.  Tliere  lu-e 
other  needs  as  well. 

What  can  be  done?  What  can  I  do? 

Miss  Linda  Taylor. 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

MiLPiTAS.  Calif.. 

May  22.  1968. 
Dear  Sir:  Last  evening,  our  family 
watched  "Hunger  In  America",  presented  by 
CBS  TV.  We  are  appalled  to  realize  these 
conditions  are  present  in  the  United  States. 
Something  must  be  done  to  alleviate  this 
hunger. 

It  has  been  our  opinion  that  the  Agri- 
cultural Department's  policy  of  paying  land 
owners  to  let  land  lie  fallow  is  ridiculous. 
After  viewing  this  program,  we  are  con- 
vinced it  is  criminal.  To  slaughter  and  bury 
surplus  hogs  while  children  are  dying  from 
protein  deficiency  Is  evil. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  enact 
effective  programs  to  utilize  our  surpluses 
to  feed  our  own  hungry  and  those  in  other 
countries. 

Instead  of  paying  for  unused  land,  we 
should  use  that  land  to  grow  needed  prod- 
ucts, such  as  eggs,  meat,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables. These  essential  foods  must  then  be 
distributed  to  impoverished  people. 

Children  must  not  suffer  from  hunger. 
Whether  the  father  can  not  find  work,  is 
gone,  or  Is  Just  lazy,  his  family  must  have 
:\dequate  food. 

A  supplemental  welfare  program  to  assist 
those  persons  who  are  employed  at  sub- 
standard wages  is  necessary.  This  is  im- 
portant to  maintain  dignity  and  stability 
of  the  family  unit.  Present  welfare  programs 
encourage  desertion  and  dishonesty  We 
must  fortifv  the  man  who  tries  to  support 
his  family,  "but  we  cannot  ignore  the  chil- 
dren of  those  who  will  not  work. 

We  pray  that  your  humanitarian  Instinct 
win  stir  you  to  action  In  Congress.  We  ex- 
pect observable  results. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Carl  H.  Barnett. 

San  Jose.  Calif.. 

May  22.  1968. 

Dear  Mr.  Edwards:  Your  attention  Is 
directed  to  the  program.  CBS  Reports. 
"Hunger  in  America"  which  was  televised 
onMav21.  1968. 

Please  inform  me  as  to  state's  policies  and 
actions  in  regard  to  problems  of  this  nature 
in  California.  Do  our  programs  find  their 
way  to  the  needy  or  are  they  consvimed  by 
bureaucracy  on  the  way  down? 

There  is  no  excuse  for  hungry  Americana 
In  a  land  that  burns  crops  and  kills  hogs  to 
keep  surpluses  from  reaching  the  market  in 
order  to  stabilize  prices. 

Your  comments  will  be  appreciated. 

C.  M.  Clignt. 

May  23,  1968. 
Dear  Sir:  I  had  occasion  to  view  i.  tele- 
vision program  broadcast  by  KPIX  TV  Chan- 
nel 5  San  Francisco  on  Tuesday  May  21st  at 
10:00  p.m.  entitled  "Hunger  in  America". 
I  have  never  before  felt  so  strong  an  urge  to 
write  a  representative  in  the  government. 
According  to  ficures  presented  during  this 
telecast  10  million  are  at  the  point  of  star- 
vation Including  Navajo  Indians,  who.  I 
thought  were  under  the  protection  of  the 
U.S.  Government 
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If  you  did  not  see  this  program  I  suggest 
you  avail  yourself  of  any  re-broadcast  sched- 
uled by  the  CBS.  Network  as  the  evidence 
presented  is  quite  startling  In  this  time  of 
prosperity  when  our  government  is  engaged 
in  spending  billions  of  dollars  to  feed  Na- 
tions abroad  and  people  at  home  are  actu- 
allv  dving  of  starvation. 

Factors  interviewed  on  this  program  indi- 
cate that  children  raised  In  this  environment 
do  not  sustain  brain  growth  and  are  thus 
more  readily  to  be  slow  to  lenrn  and  be 
drop-outs  later  in  school.  This  obviously  Is 
going  to  create  a  neverending  cycle.  It  seems 
to  me  any  program  of  "War  on  Poverty" 
would  be  wasted  money  if  we  can't  first 
eliminate  one  of  the  causes  of  the  poverty. 
Unless  something  is  done  on  the  federal  level 
to  eliminate  interference  un  the  local  and 
state  level.  Americans  will  continue  to  starve 
and  be  under  nourished  The  inference  drawn 
from  this  lelecast  Is  that  the  government 
would  rather  not  agitate  or  provoke  local 
politicians  in  the  areas  where  these  condi- 
tions exist  by  providing  necessary  food  or 
supplements. 

Apparently  the  U.S.  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment lias  the  authority  to  feed  these  people 
but  last  year  and  again  this  year  will  return 
money  allocated  for  this  purpose  to  the 
Treasury  unspent 

I  woula  appreciate  any  eff.ort  or  Influence 
you  can  bring  to  bear  on  behalf  of  these 
starving  Americans    Thank  you. 

Mr.  Donald  R.  Lessions. 

Santa  Clara.  Calif. 
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Mr.  Edwards; 

I  watched  CBS  TV's  Special  Report  tonight 
and  so  help  me.  I  never  dreamed  we  had 
that  kind  of  mass  malnutrition.  (Hunger  in 
America) 

.As  human  beings  we  should  solve  this 
problem  immediately!  We  certainly  waste 
enough  money  on  everything  else,  so  that 
even  if  the  solution  involves  mass  waste  we 
still  must  have  it  or  we  .should  stop  pretend- 
ing to  be  better  than  the  lowest  animals  or 
even  the  Nazis! 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Tom  Davis. 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

May  21,   1968. 

Dear  Congressman  Edwards:   My  eyes  are 

still  full  of  tears,  and  my  heart  is  full  of 
sorrow  and  shame.  I  Just  watched  a  program 
I     hope    every     .American     watched     called, 
".America  is  Hungry".  I  not  only  shed  tears 
of  pitv  and  shame,  but  anger  also.  I'm  mad 
clear  through.  Oh  yes,  we  live  in  the  "Land 
of  the  free",  but  also  in  the  "Land  of  the 
hungry"  and  the  destitute.  Imagine!  babies 
dvlng   of   .starvation   while   our   government 
buys   up   property   and   leaves   It  bare,  when 
people   could    be   raising   life   giving   food   to 
feed  their  families.  How  rotten  can  you  get? 
I  love  my  country  and  wouldn't  want  to  live 
any  yvhere  else  in  the  world,  but  I  can't  help 
but  be  ashamed  of  a  country  who  can  spend 
billions  to  .send  rockets  to  the  moon    (and 
who  needs  it?)  when  our  children  are  huncry. 
Why   don't   you    give   us   names   of   needy 
people,  so  that'we  can  personally  send  money 
to    help   them    buy   milk   for   their  children 
instead  of  money   to  help  a  millionaire   be 
elected  to  office.  How  about  "CARE  packages 
in  our  own  country,  to  give  a  little  boy  lunch 
at  school,  so  he  won't  have  to  be  ashamed  in 
front    of    the    children    who    are    fortunate 
enough   to  have   a   lunch.   It's  Incredible,   to 
think    that    in    the    richest   country    in   the 
world,    starvation    faces    our   less    fortunate 
citizens.  I  was  brought  up  during  the  depres- 
sion, so  I  know  a  little  bit  about  going  with- 
out, that  couldn't  be  helped,  but  this  situa- 
tion can. 

Do  something  about  it  now ! ! ! 
I  campaigned  for  you  in  your  first  election, 
and  I've  voted  for  you  each  time  since  then. 
It's  up  to  all  Congressmen  as  to  how  long 
they  stay  In  office. 
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I  hope  this  letter  doesn't  end  up  in  your 
secretary's  waste  basket.  For  years  I've  heard, 
"write  to  your  Congressman". 

O.K.  I've  written.  I'm  not  going  to  stick 
mv  head  in  the  sand  any  longer,  and  pretend 
our  American  Indians.  lor  instance,  are  not 
luing  u  horrible  existence,  because  we  know 
better,  don't  we? 

I'm  sure  you  will  be  deluged  with  mall  on 
this  subject.  I  hope  and  pray  to  God  you  are. 
I  believe  the  people  of  this  country  of  ours 
are  tired  of  the  way  our  poor  are  being  ig- 
nored. So  what  if  a  father  is  not  a  good  pro- 
vider. Must  the  children  suffer  because  of 
that? 

Think  of  this  the  next  time  you  sit  down 
to  a  full  course  dinner.  I  know  I  will,  and 
I  know  I  won't  enjoy  It. 

I  Intend  to  vote  for  you  as  I  have  In  the 
past.  I  believe  you  are  a  good,  and  honorable 
Congressman,  but  plea.se  do  something  about 
this  along  with  the  rest  of  the  men  in  Con- 
gress. 

Our  country  can  only  be  as  great  as  you 
men  in  government  make  It. 

Louise  Quijano. 

San  Jose.  Calif. 

P.S.— Let  the  people  know  what  they  can 
do  to  help,  besides  providing  Jobs.  We  can't 
all  be  in  a  position  to  hire  people  but  we 
can  donate  funds  to  needy  families — direct. 
Not  through  an  agency  where  we  don't  know 
where  the  money  is  going. 

Mav  22.  1968 

Dear  Repre-sentative  Edwards:  I  saw  a  baby 
die  of  starvation  last  night!  I  have  been  un- 
able to  sleep  or  swallow  anything  but  the 
lump  in  mv  throat  since  that  time. 

If  you  did  not  see  the  CBS  Special  News 
Report  at  10  p  m.,  Tuesday,  May  21st.  please 
find  .some  means  to  learn  of  its  content. 

Surely  if  an  area  that  has  suffered  fire, 
flood  or  storm  damage  can  be  classified  as  a 
Disaster  Area  and  receive  Immediate  Federal 
assistance,  these  four  areas  (and  probably 
others)  qualify  as  Disaster  Areas  and  could 
receive  immediate  aid.  The  word  disaster  is 
too  mild  a  term  to  adequately  express  hunger 
for  four  million  Americans. 

My  family  will  gladly  accept  Increase  to 
give  these  people  whatever  assistance  can  be 
(jlven  now.  1  beg  of  you  to  do  whatever  is  in 
your  power  to  halt  any  Foreign  Aid  or  give- 
aways of  anv  kind,  and  Space  Program  spend- 
ing and  to  decrease,  rather  than  increase,  any 
Defense  spending,  so  that  we  may  take  care 
of  first  things  first. 

Please  accept  my  sincerest  wishes  for  your 
continued  success. 

Mrs  R  G  Campbell. 

San  Jose.  Calif. 


STATEMENT    BY    THE    HONOR.«iBLE 
W.    AVERELL    HARRIMAN 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

'F    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1968 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  other  readers  of  the  Rec- 
ord, to  a  brief  and  moving  statement 
made  in  Paris  on  June  6  by  Ambassador 
W.  Averell  Harriman  on  the  subject  of 
his  friend.  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy: 
St.\tement  by  the  Honorable  W.  Averell 
Harriman.  Paris.  Jcne  6.  1968 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  one  of 
the  most  gallant  men  I  have  ever  known. 
He  was  fearless.  He  faced  facts  squarely.  It 
was  impossible  for  him  not  to  tell  the  truth 
as  he  saw  it.  I  think  that  is  why  some  peo- 
ple thought  he  was  ruthless.  At  times  the 
truth  is  ruthless.  He  supported  the  causes 
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he  believed  In  regardless  of  the  enemies  he 
knew  that  he  would  make.  But  few  men 
have  won  the  deep  respect  and  affection  of 
so  many.  Negroes  and  i->ther  minorities  knew 
that  he  had  accepted  their  cause  as  his 
own. 

If  he  had  been  elected  President,  he  would 
have  been  a  great  President.  He  shared  with 
President  Kennedy  many  of  his  inspired  de- 
cisions. He  understood  the  problems  of  our 
time,  and  in  some  capacity  he  would  have 
played  a  major  role  in  forwarding  the  great- 
ness of  our  country  in  which  he  had  such 
deep  faith.  Our  country  has  suffered  an  ir- 
reparable loss. 


TRADE  AGREEMENT  WITH  CANADA 


HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1968 

Mr.  KINQ  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Trade  Expan.sion  Act  of  1962.  This 
bill  would  provide  a  basis  for  expanding 
trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  those  product  areas  in  which 
expanded  trade  clearly  would  be  of  mu- 
tual benefit  by  reason  of  the  predomi- 
nant supplier  relationship  which  each 
country  enjoys  in  the  other's  market. 

I  am  introducing  the  bill  at  this  time 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  in  conjunction  with 
the  admmisti-ations  proposed  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1968.  As  the  House  is 
aware,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  currently  holding  hearings  on 
tariff  and  trade  matters,  including  the 
administration  s  trade  proposals  entailed 
in  H.R.  17551.  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  the  Honorable 
Wilbur  D.  Mills,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  administra- 
tion's trade  bill  is  the  extension  of  the 
Presidents  trade  agreement  authority 
for  '2  years,  until  July  1,  1970.  This  would 
permit  the  President  to  utilize,  if  neces- 
sary, his  remaining  basic  authority  to 
reduce  duties  by  50  percent  of  their  level 
existing  on  July  1.  1962.  Along  with  this 
limited  extension  of  the  President's  trade 
agreement  authority,  my  proposal  would 
provide  the  President  with  the  opportu- 
nity in  a  tiade  agreement  with  Canada 
to  eliminate  duties  under  carefully  pre- 
scribed conditions. 

As  provided  m  my  bill,  the  President 
could  enter  into  a  trade  agreement  with 
Canada  and  eliminate  duties  en  an  ar- 
ticle when  he  determines  that,  first,  ap- 
proximately three-fourths  or  more  of  the 
imports  of  such  article  into  the  United 
States  are  supplied  by  Canada:  and,  sec- 
ond, Canada  has  made  a  cummitment 
with  respect  tj  duties  or  other  import 
restrictions  which  is  likely  to  assure  com- 
parable access  for  such  an  article  which 
is  principally  supplied  ta  Canada  by  the 
United  States.  Thd  bill  would  also  pro- 
vide that  when  the  President  determines 
that  such  action  will  be  mutually  advan- 
tageous in  such  a  trade  agreement  with 
Canada,  he  may  exceed  the  limitation  of 
the  staging  of  tariff  reductions  required 
in  section  253  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  This  would  avoid  the  necessity  of 
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making  tariff  reductions  in  five  annual 
stages  if  immediate  elimination  of  duties 
proves  to  be  of  mutual  advantage  to  both 
countries. 

The  use  of  this  authority,  limited  by 
the  principal  supplier  relationship  of  the 
two  coimtries  would,  of  course,  be  subject 
to  the  prenegotiation  safeguards  of  the 
Ti-ade  Expansion  Act,  These  safeguard 
provisions  include  full  and  adequate  pub- 
lic notice  and  public  hearings.  Tariff 
Commission  investigation  and  advice,  ad- 
vice from  all  interested  parties  and  from 
interested  agencies  m  the  executive 
branch,  and  reservation  of  articles  from 
negotiation  under  certain  conditions  in- 
cluding consideration  of  national  se- 
curity. 

Within  the  limitation  on  the  use  of 
such  authority  as  would  be  provided  im- 
der  my  proposal.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
it  can  represent  an  important  step  in 
capitalizing  on  the  strength  of  our  pro- 
ductive capacity  in  world  markets,  by 
developing  the  free  exchange  of  goods  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Given  an  expanded  base  of  trade  in  the 
absence  of  tariffs  between  the  two  coim- 
tries, producers  in  both  coimtries  would 
be  enabled  to  better  compete  in  export 
markets. 

As  a  congressional  adviser  during  the 
Kermedy  round.  I  was  impressed  with 
the  success  achieved  in  negotiations  with 
Canada  to  eliminate  duties  on  products 
principally  traded  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Significant  among  the  categories 
on  which  both  countries  agreed  to  elimi- 
nate duties — or  where  one  coimtry 
matched  the  duty-free  treatment  grant- 
ed by  the  other — were  softwood  lumber, 
coal,  fresh  apples,  lime,  pig  and  sponge 
iron,  and  certain  paper  products.  This 
was  accomplished  within  the  limits  of 
the  authority  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  I  am  informed  that  at  present,  about 
70  percent  of  U.S.  imports  from  Canada 
entered  the  United  States  free  of  duty 
in  1967.  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  the 
other  direction,  about  60  percent  of  Ca- 
nadian imports  from  the  United  States 
entered  Canada  free  of  duty  in  the  same 
year.  The  volume  of  free  trade  between 
the  two  countries  will  rise  further  as  the 
duty  elimination  agreed  to  in  the  Ken- 
nedy round  become  effective.  I  believe  it 
is  essential  to  keep  this  momentum  going. 
In  particular  in  those  areas  in  which  the 
mutual  advantage  of  free  trade  between 
the  two  countries  can  be  identified  by 
careful  study  of  the  predominant  .sup- 
plier relationship  that  exists  'oetween  the 
two  countries.  The  eliminat.on  of  tariffs 
in  such  areas  would  most  likely  require 
little  if  any  economic  adju^^tmenl.  Should 
such  economic  adjustment  be  at  all  .sig- 
nificant, however,  the  tariff  adju.stment 
and  adjustment  assistance  provisions  of 
the  Tiade  Expansion  Act  would  be  avail- 
able to  assist  in  such  adjustments  in  U.S. 
industries. 

While  I  am  convinced  of  the  merits  of 
my  proposal,  I  have  no  preconceived  no- 
tions as  to  all  of  the  areas  of  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada 
which  might  be  explored  as  fitting  with- 
in the  criteria  of  my  proposal.  This 
should  appropriately  be  done  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  agencies  and  the  Tariff 
Commission  which  have  responsibilities 
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under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  called  to  my  attention 
that  aircraft  and  aircraft  components 
and  parts  may  be  a  likely  area  for  re- 
view. 

The  United  States  is  the  world's 
largest  exporter  of  aircraft  and  aircraft 
parts.  Exports  of  aircraft  and  parts  were 
$2  billion  in  1967  while  imports  were  S280 
million.  Exports  of  this  industry  have 
long  played  a  vital  role  in  our  balance  of 
trade  and  payments.  It  is  essential  that 
we  encourage  the  maintenance  of  the 
strong  competitive  ix)sition  of  this  in- 
dustry in  world  markets. 

Insofar  as  trade  between  the  two 
countries  is  concerned,  exports  of  non- 
military  aircraft  to  Canada  were  $111 
million  in  1967,  and  exports  of  aircraft 
engines,  components  and  parts  to 
Canada  totaled  another  S121  million. 
Imports  of  aircraft  from  Canada  were 
$12  million  in  1967,  and  imports  of  air- 
craft engines  and  parts  from  Canada 
are  reported  at  S1G4  million.  Further 
study  would  be  necessary  to  identify 
those  product  lines  in  which  the  elimi- 
nation of  duties  would  be  possible  under 
my  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  conviaccd  that  this 
country  must  take  every  opportunity  to 
capitalize  on  its  strengths  in  face  of  ever 
increasing  competition  in  world  markets. 
A  mutual  elimination  of  tariff  oarriers 
on  those  products  predominantly  traded 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
does  offer  a  meaningful  way  to  reduce 
unnecessary  costs  and  to  improve  the 
competitive  position  of  producers  in  both 
the  United  Slates  and  Canada. 


COLUMNIST  TAGS  RECENT  SU- 
PREME COURT  RULING  AS  GREAT- 
EST ESCAPE  DEVICE  SINCE  HACK- 
SAW BLADE 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF    NEVAD.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1968 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
our  esteemed  Supreme  Court  came  up 
with  another  of  its  decisions  further 
undermining  the  structure  of  law  and 
order. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
following  article  by  Las  Vegas  Sun  col- 
umnist, Paul  Price,  who  quite  aptly  tags 
the  Supreme  Court  as  the  -greatest  es- 
cape device  since  ihe  hacksaw  "olade": 

I'm  .1.  little  confused.  Little  more  than 
usuul,  that   is. 

Do  not  fault  me.  however.  I  have  four 
members  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  on  my  side,  plus  practically  all  the  dis- 
trict attorneys,  attorneys  general  and  law 
enforcement  officers  o:  the  country. 

The  Supreme  Court,  which  has  become  the 
greatest  escape  device  for  cruninals  since 
the  hacksaw  blade,  has  knocked  out  the 
death  penalty.  By  a  5-^  decision,  it  ruled 
Tuesday  that  a  death  sentence  could  not  be 
imposed  by  a  jury  from  which  persons  op- 
posed to  capital  punishment  were  excUided. 

.■\s  Nevada  Atty.  Gen.  Harvey  Dickerson 
and  DiHt.  Attys.  George  Franklin  and  Bill 
Raggio  of  Clark  and  Washoe  Counties,  re- 
.■spectively,  are  agreed,  this  is  the  end  of  the 
noose. 


No  longer  will  the  state,  or  the  federal 
government  for  that  matter,  be  able  to 
hang  gas.  shoot  or  otherwise  execute  the 
most'rotten,  depraved,  brain-diseased,  vicious 
criminal  that  walks  the  street. 

It  may  not  have  been  the  court's  design, 
but  that's  what  it  accomplished. 
It's  elementary. 

If  vou  are  going  to  allow  on  juries  citizens 
who  don't  hold  to  hanging  or  the  quick  sniff 
of  cyanide  then  you  wont  get  any  death 
.sentences. 

Naturally  I  stand  with  the  minority.  Tiou 
show  me  a' monster  who  has  raped  and  mur- 
dered a  three-vear-old  child,  gunned  down 
an  entire  family  in  cold  blood  or  chopped 
his  wife  to  death  with  a  hatchet  In  savage 
rage.  I  will  show  you  a  guy  who  has  for- 
feited hl.>  right   to  exist. 

What  contused  me.  however,  was  the  ma- 
joritv  reasoning.  If  it's  the  law  of  the  state 
thatpxecutlon  is  proper  how  can  the  prose- 
cution be  expected  to  place  tl.e  dissenter  In 
the  jury  box? 

In  effect,  the  potential  juror  tays.  "Okay, 
I  don't  care  if  it  is  the  law.  I  don't  agree 
with  it.  so  I  can't  be  an  impartial  juror." 

In  other  words,  the  statutes  provide  for 
execution  but  the  citizen  objects  to  the  law. 
So  the  law  is  made  ineffectual.  Does  that 
make  sense? 

There  is  no  intent  here  to  vilhfy  or  de- 
mean the  individual  who  does  not  believe  in 
the  death  penalty.  That  is  his  right  and 
privilege,  and  his  opinion  and  l>ehef  are  re- 
.^pected  ,is  much  as  the  next  man. 

Some  people  are  .'squeamish  around  blood 
and   violence   and   that's   understandable. 

Let  me  i:roceed  a  step  further,  just  a  lone. 
ignorant  newspaper  reporter  in  the  quest  of 
understanding. 

So  the  pro.-pectivc  juror  says.  "I  don  t  be- 
lieve in  capital  punishment."  He  is  excused. 
Suppose  he  claims,  "I  don't  believe  In  Im- 
prisonment. This  Is  not   the  answer  to  re- 
habilitation." 

He  also  is  excused. 

Does  this  mean.  then,  that  the  defendant— 
bt;rgl.\r.  robber,  car  thief,  child  molester, 
rapist  or  swindler— is  to  face  something  less 
than  jail  or  prison  because  one  person  does 
not  agree  with  the  philosophy  of  punishment 
for  w-rongdoing? 

Is  it  a  farfetched  argum.ent?  Is  it  fantasy 
or  logic?  The  premise  is  the  same  and  if  you 
carry  it  to  the  ultimate  degree  nobody  would 
be  punished  for  anything. 

Certainly  it  borders  on  the  fantastic,  bvit 
isn't  that"  the  doing  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court? 

What  is  ths  difference,  friend,  in  opposing 
capital  punishment  and  opposing  long-term 
imprisonment? 

The  purists,  of  cotirse.  will  claim  that  the 
argument  is  Leased  on  technicalities. 

Never  will  I  forget  the  words  of  our  es- 
teemed Nevada  Supreme  Court  Justice,  David 
Zenoff,  who  once  said.  "The  law  is  made  up 
of  techni:allties." 

Well,  it's  some  technicality  when  you  can 
rule  a  man  cannot  face  full  and  Impartial 
justice  merely  because  a  citizen  says,  "I 
can't  abide  by  the  la's'  of  my  state  or  coun- 
try." 

Frankly,  it  is  all  a  mishmosh  anyhow.  Out- 
side of  ilie  parallel  I  have  drawn  between  the 
murderer  and  the  robber,  it  is  all  a  mish- 
mosh. 

The  hard,  cold  fact  of  it  is  that  people 
don't  get  executed  anymore  in  the  United 
States  anvhow.  Oh.  there  may  have  been  a 
couple  in"  the  past  '20  months,  taut  I  would 
not  hazard  against  that.  Execution  is  not  In 
style  anymore. 

Look  at  California.  Scores  of  men  reside  in 
"death  row."  and  It  Is  more  obvious  with 
each  dawn  that  they  •will  face  a  thousand 
more  tomorrows.  It's  the  same  across  the 
country.  The  killers'  lives  have  been  saved 
by  technicalities,  ■writs,  appeals,  delays  and, 
most  blatantlv,  by  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decisions. 
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The  last  man  to  be  executed  In  Nevada 
whiffed  the  never-never  fumes  almost  five 
years  ago  and  any  smart  attorney  will  tell 
you  that  we  never  will  see  another  man 
manacled  to  a  similar  fate. 
Maybe  that  Is  as  It  should  be. 
It's  mv  observation  that  most  people  doii't 
truly  believe  in  the  death  penalty.  I  don't. 
They  react  out  of  fear.  So  do  I. 

Fear  of  what.  Pear  of  leniency,  that  is 
what 

The  people  aren't  bloodthirsty.  Not  really. 
They  would  be  satisfied  if  the  vicious  killer 
of  golden-haired  children  was  to  be  sen- 
tenced to  prison  "for  the  remainder  of  your 
life." 

But  it  never  happens!  A  life  sentence  these 
days  is  a  laugh  through  the  state  prison.  The 
killer— the  most  brutal  beast— happily  will 
settle  for  a  life  term  and  pay  his  attorney  a 
bonus  because  he  knows  the  golden  gate  to 
freedom  is  onlv  a  dream  away. 

And  if  he's  lucky  he  cops  the  second  degree 
and  can  sneeze  his  way  through  a  rest  cure. 
It  all  is  academic  now.  The  sickened  mur- 
derer cannot  be  paid  in  kind  with  '.engeance, 
which  some  of  us  don't  leel  is  such  a  worth- 
less trifle  The  penalty  has  been  lessened  in 
the  criminal  market. 

All  we  can  do  now  Is  lock  up  the  enemy 
of  societv  and  toss  him  in  durance  vile. 
The  trick  will  be  to  keep  him  there. 


imaSIBLE    BONDS   OF    FRIENDSHIP 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  11.  1968 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina.  Congressman  Basil  L.  White- 
NER,  was  honored  last  .Saturday  night  by 
the  Veterans  of  t^oreiiin  Wars  at  a  dinner 
held  at  the  post  home  of  Absher-Flowers 
Post  9337.  Gastonia.  N.C. 

The  VFW  .sponsored  the  Ba.sil  L. 
Whitener  Night  to  honor  our  colleague 
for  his  valuable  service  to  his  fellow  vet- 
erans through  his  year.'=;  of  public  service. 
Department  Commander  Conway  New- 
some,  of  Goldsboro.  N.C,  made  a  special 
presentation  to  B.\sil  Whitenek  in  be- 
half of  the  Veterans  of  Forrian  Wars. 
Four  past  department  commanders  of 
the  North  Carolina  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  organization  were  in  attendance 
along  with  200  other  guests.  Commander 
Newsome  saluted  our  colleague  in  splen- 
did remarks  on  iiis  life  and  work  as  a 
p-jblic  official,  practicing  attorney,  and 
as  a  combat  veteran  of  World  War  II.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  honoree  liad  been 
decorated  by  our  Government  for  "cour- 
ageous initiative  under  fire"  during  his 
military  service  and  .stated  that: 

The  same  courageous  initiative  is  dally 
displayed  bv  liim  as  he  terves  our  veterans 
and  the  people  of  the  Nation  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  finer  organiza- 
tion anywhere  thaii  the  Veterans  of  For- 
cian  Wars.  I  am  proud  of  my  member- 
ship in  the  organization.  As  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  in 
this  body  I  have  had  many  opportuni- 
ties to  observe  the  splendid  effort  that 
the  oraanization  consistently  makes  for 
a  better  America.  I  am  proud  of  their 
action  in  honoring  my  good  friend. 
B.^siL  Whitener. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  as  one  of 
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the  most  distinguished  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Congressman 
Whitener  is  constantly  concerned  about 
the  welfare  of  his  fellow  veterans. 

I  am  impres.sed  by  the  remarks  that 
our  colleague  made  in  respon.se  to  the 
presentation  of  the  award  by  Com- 
mander Newsome.  Tlio.se  remarks  are 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  iwint: 

iNvisiBiE  Bonds  of  Friendship 
(Remarks  of  Hon.  Bash,  L.  Whitener,  Member 
of   Congress,   at   Basil    L.   Whitener   Night 
Banquet.  Absher-Flowers  Post  9337  Home, 
Gastonia,  NC,  June  8,  1968) 
Commander         Newsome,         Commander 
Mauney,    my    comrades    of    Absher-Flowers 
Post  9337.  V.P.W.,  and  friends; 

You  have  paid  me  a  sicnal  honor  tonight 
which  I  shall  always  rem.ember  with  appre- 
ciation. This  generous  act  by  my  comrades 
of  Absher-Flowers  Post  9337  means  a  great 
deal  more  to  me  than  I  can  ixxsslbly  express. 
Tliose  of  us  who  have  worn  the  uniform 
of  our  country  in  time  of  war  have  a  special 
affection  for  one  another.  Tlie  generous  re- 
marks that  have  been  made  with  reference 
to  mv  mlUtarv  and  official  .service  deepens 
my  affection  for  each  of  you.  You  may  be  sure 
that  I  have  a  reciprocal  feeling  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  military  record  of  each  member 
of  this  po.st  I  am  equally  appreciative  of  the 
many  splendid  contributions  that  you  have 
made  to  our  community,  state  and  nation 
since  you  have  returned  to  civilian  life. 

Out'  of  the  crucible  of  war  friendships  are 
molded  which  transcend  any  other  type  of 
human  relation.  Old  ..cquaintances  ;'.nd  total 
strangers  have  this  invisible  iwnd  of  irlend- 
.ship  by  the  mere  knowledge  that  .mother 
was  his  comrade  in  arms.  Tliose  who  have  not 
experienced  war  can  neither  understand  nor 
appreciate  this  golden  thread  which  links 
together  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  who 
have  fought  together  for  the  preservation  of 
their  nation. 

During  my  jjubllc  career  I  have  been  the 
recipient  of  this  golden  thread  of  friendship 
which  h.is  linked  my  fellow  veterans  with  me 
as  we  have  worked  together  for  a  better 
America.  I  have  felt  this  invisible  bond  of 
frendship  for  veterans— known  and  unknown 
to  me — as  I  have  lieen  privileged  to  serve 
in  positions  of  honor  and  trust. 

Tonight  I  renew  the  pledge  that  I  have 
often  made:  I  shall  not  forcet  my  comrades 
in  arnis  when  the  occasion  for  service  to  them 
arises.  Nor  shall  I  forget  that  those  of  us  who 
are  here  tonight,  with  family  and  friends, 
have  a  si>eclal  obligation  to  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  otir  comrades  who  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  our  Nation. 

Thank  you  so  much.  Commander  Newsome. 
and  mv  c"omrades  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  You  have  paid  me  an  tmdeserved 
honor.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  always  be  grateful 
to  each  of  you  for  this  wonderful  evening 
in  mv  honor. 

As  we  leave  this  building  tonight  let  tis  do 
so  vrtth  a  renewed  sense  of  dedication  to  the 
principles  which  have  maae  our  country  the 
most  honored  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Let  us  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  princi- 
ples of   this  great  organization  of  veterans 
who  h.ave   served   their  country   on  foreign 
soil  and  in  International  waters. 
Thank  you.  aszain! 


THE    "PUEBLO":     HOW    LONG,    MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

'_r  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11.  1968 
Mr.  SCHERLE.   Mr.  Speaker,   tills  is 
the  141st  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 
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MEMORIAL  DAY  ADDRESS 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1968 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  30, 
Memorial  Day,  I  attended  the  annual 
service  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Simon 
Kenton  Post  No.  20.  American  Legion, 
and  the  Ralph  Pulton  Post.  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  at  Erlanger,  Ky. 

The  address  delivered  by  the  Honor- 
able Melvin  T.  Stubbs,  presidms  judge. 
Kenton  Circuit  Court,  first  division,  was 
a  great  inspiration  to  all  those  present. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  address  may  appear  in  full  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  of  today's 
Record  for  all  Members  to  read.  It  is 
a  particularly  significant  speech  in  view 
of  subsequent  events  in  our  Nation. 

The  speech  follows: 

Memorial  Day  .Address.  Forest  Lawn  Me- 
MOEL\L  Park.  Erlanger,  Ky..  May  30,  1968 

I  Delivered  by  Judge  Melvin  T.  Stubbs,  pre- 
siding judge,  Kenton  Circuit  Court,  flrst 
division.  16th  Judicial  District  of  Ken- 
tucky i 

"Wliere  is  the  heart  that   does  not  keep — 
Within  its  secret  core — 
Some  fond  remembrance,  hidden  deep — 
Of  friends  who  are  no  more," 

Here,  :\t  this  hallowed  place,  on  this  Me- 
morial Day.  we  meet,  as  is  our  custom,  to 
commemorate  the  gift  of  devotion  of  those 
who  fought  and  those  who  died  for  Freedom's 
cause. 

What  we  do  here  today  for  otir  fallen  com- 
rades will,  one  day.  be  done  for  us  for  down 
through  the  a^es  of  time  the  Legions  of  the 
Living  have  been  kept  close  to  the  Sainted 
Dead  through  he  living  cause  for  which  they 
died. 

This  then  is  a  day  of  memories  for  the  liv- 
ing, for  memcrlal  services  are  built  upon 
remembrances  3f  friends  departed.  They  are 
the  embodiment  of  thoughts  borne  in  the 
realm  of  love  ind  beauty  from  whence  have 
come  the  most  noble  expressions  of  man- 
kind. 

Our  very  presence  here  today,  at  this  hour, 
silently  suggests  for  nobler  sentiments  than 
the  human  tongue  can  formulate  Into  speech 
for  when  recounting  the  blessings  of  Free- 
dom and  the  noble  sacrifices  which  made  pos- 
sible that  Freedom  a  t«ar  is  oft  times  more 
expressive  than  is  verse  and  silence  more 
eloquent  than  is  speech. 

We  assemble  here  today  on  this  day  of 
memories  to  offer  expressions  of  our  gratl- 
tvide  for  the  life-giving  efforts  of  those,  who 
m  the  testing  time  of  life,  proved  well  their 
courage  .ind  devotion  and  established  well 
their  right  to  our  highest  tribute  as  a  nation. 

We  assemble  here  today  as  heus  to  Free- 
dom, a  Freedom  purchased  by  the  blood  of 
our  sires,  a  Freedom  purchased  at  Concord, 
In  the  .\pril  dawn,  at  Gettysburg,  amid  the 
roar  of  the  guns  of  death,  on  the  high  seas, 
and,  in  the  grey,  naked  Forest  of  Argonne. 
A  freedom  purch.ised  by  our  own  generation 
through  the  blood  that  flowed  on  the  sands 
of  Omaha  Beach,  and  in  the  winters  snow 
at  Bastogne,  on  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific, 
and,  on  the  hills  and  slopes  of  Korea.  A 
Freedom  being  purchased  now  in  the  awful 
sweat  and  swamps  of  distant  Viet  Nam. 

Yes,  In  ages  past,  on  battle  fields  through- 
out the  far  regions  of  the  world,  America 
has  given  its  blood  and  has  shed  the  flower 
of  Its  manhood  to  save  the  world  for  De- 
mocracy. Today  America  is  again  bleeding, 
this  time  in  the  desperate  struggle  to  save 
Democracy  for  the  world  in  the  face  of 
Communistic  conquest. 
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In  this  all-out  struggle  against  the  forces 
of  Communism  our  faith  in  God  Almighty, 
our  love  of  Freedom,  our  appreciation  of 
Democracy,  and  our  willingness  to  make 
sacrifices  for  the  common  good,  must  be  oiu: 
purpose  and  our  shield. 

If  America  is  to  remain  the  Last  of  this 
Earth,  s  great  Democracies,  if  it  is  to  be  the 
final  citadel  of  human  Freedom,  if  it  is  to 
be  the  repository  for  the  finer  phases  of  civ- 
ilization. It  can  not  be  defended  by  a  people 
lax  In  their  zeal  of  citizenship  nor  void  in 
their  love  of  their  country. 

It  cannot  be  defended  by  the  burners  of 
draft  cards,  and  those  who  would — in  public 
demonstrations — desecrate  the  flag  of  the 
country  which  gave  them  birth  and  which 
affords  to  them  the  right  of  lawful  dissent. 
In  the  name  of  good  conscience,  in  the  name 
of  conunon  sense,  yes,  in  the  name  of  .-Amer- 
ica itself,  it  must  be  declared  that  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  lawful  disse'U — on 
the  one  hand — and  actual  treason  on  the 
other 

America,  in  the  days  and  years  which  lie 
ahead,  will  need  more  than  planes  and  ships. 
and  armies  in  the  field  to  defend  its  freedom 
and  perpetuate  Its  way  of  life.  It  will  need 
the  type  of  citizenship  which  has  seen  this 
country  through  the  perils  of  the  past,  a  cit- 
izenship deeply  appreciative  of  its  heritage 
and  ingrained  with  a  willingness  to  protect 
our  institutions  and  our  land  at  all  cost. 

On  this  Memorial  Day,  in  the  vear  1968, 
as  the  world  is  bending  under  the  awful 
weight  of  man's  struggle  for  freedom,  let  us, 
as  Americans,  resolve  in  our  minds  and  in 
our  hearts  that  wheresoever,  whensoever,  and 
howsoever,  we  are  called  up>on  to  exit  from 
this  life  we  shall  die  as  free  men  so  that 
those  who  come  after  us  may  live  as  free 
men. 

Oh,  America,  America,  at  this  fateful  hour 
in  your  history  when  your  way  of  life  is 
being  sorely  tried  on  far  off  battlefields  and 
in  the  streets  of  your  cities,  when  the  char- 
acter and  fate  of  this  nation  hang  In  the 
awful  balance — 

Seek  ye  the  will  of  your  people  to  preserve 
the  freedom  of  our  nation; 

Seek  ye  the  discipline  of  your  people  to 
preserve  the  character  of  our  nation; 

Seek  ye  the  faith  of  your  people  to  pre- 
serve the  soul  of  our  nation; 

But  seek  ye,  flrst.  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
His  Righteousness  and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you. 
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To  all  the  Kennedy  family,  I  wish  to 
express  my  most  heartfelt  condolences 
and  deepest  sympathy. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  ROBERT  F, 
KENNEDY 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6,  1968 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
American  has  been  laid  to  rest  and  this 
Nation  is  more  the  poorer.  Our  Nation 
has  lost  a  young  and  dedicated  public 
servant. 

Mere  words  cannot  express  the  shock 
and  honor  that  affected  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  upon  learning  of  the 
fatal  shooting  of  Senator  Kennedy.  No 
one  will  ever  forget  the  depth  of  his 
feeling  about  the  problems  facing  our 
Nation  and  his  determination  to  do 
something  about  it. 

There  are  many  words  of  tribute  that 
can  be  said— and  have  been  said  of  Sen- 
ator Kennedy.  But  to  me.  seven  words 
can  best  voice  the  tribute  that  can  be 
tendered  to  this  great  American: 

Senator  Kennedy  awakened  the  con- 
science of  America. 


ROBERT  FRANCIS  KENNEDY 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

UF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6.  1968 

Mr.  PODELL  Mr.  Speaker.  Jolin 
Donne,  the  17th  centuiy  British  clergy- 
man and  poet,  wrote: 

Any  man's  death  diminishes  me,  because  I 
am  involved  in  mankind:  and  therefore  never 
send  to  know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls;  it  tolls 
for  thee. 

As  the  bell  tolled  the  knell  of  the  de- 
parted Robert  Francis  Kennedy,  it  did 
indeed  toll  for  all  mankind,  for  all  hu- 
manity. That  we  are  all  diminished  by 
his  untimely  passing  was  visible  in  the 
faces  of  thousands  who  stopped  to  piay 
at  his  catafalque,  in  the  faces  of  the 
thousands  of  Americans  who  waited  with 
inexhaustible  patience  for  iiis  luneral 
cortege  to  pay  their  last  respects  and 
affection  for  this  valiant  .spirit.  As  the 
world  came  to  a  sudden  and  .shocking 
end  for  Robert  Kennedy,  .so  did  it  .stop 
momentarily  in  its  orbit  so  that  people 
throughout  the  world  could  pray  for  iiis 
soul  and  express  their  sympathy  to  the 
family  and  friends  of  our  distinguished 
colleague. 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy  biought  to 
our  Nation  an  aura  of  nobility  and  ma- 
jesty. He  dedicated  his  efforts  and  his 
energies  to  end  the  violence  in  action  and 
the  violence  in  rhetoric,  not  only  in  the 
streets  of  our  cities,  but  in  the  livfs  of 
our  people.  He  sought  for  new  means  to 
put  an  end  to  poverty  in  a  land  of  plenty: 
to  harness  the  vast  resources  deployed 
for  destruction  in  war  to  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  the  world's  enrichment. 

To  those  who  were  lost  in  the  surging, 
impersonal  technology  of  our  times,  he 
gave  new  directions:  to  the  oppressed, 
he  was  a  ray  of  hope:  to  those  who  re- 
jected democracy  as  a  viable  pohtical 
and  social  order,  he  restored  their  faith 
in  social  justice:  to  the  ahenated  he 
brought  the  promise  of  reconciliation; 
to  the  poor,  the  homeless,  the  lonely  and 
rejected,  he  renewed  their  faith  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  democra- 
tic way  of  life:  to  all  of  humanity,  he 
brought  a  fierce  and  dedicated  compas- 
sion for  an  end  to  the  sources  of  con- 
flict which  divide  and  separate  people 
and  the  hope  of  uniting  them,  so  that 
all  would  move  forward  to  a  fuller  and 
more  creative  life.  All  humanity  suffers 
a  tragic  loss,  that  so  eloquent  a  voice 
for  social  justice  and  equality  has  so  sud- 
denly been  stilled. 

In  a  moving  and  eloquent  eulogy  at  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  said: 

My  brother  need  not  be  Idealized,  or  en- 
larged in  death  beyond  what  he  was  in  life, 
to  be  remembered  simply  as  a  good  and  de- 
cent man,  who  saw  wrong  and  tried  to  right 
it,  saw  suffering  and  tried  to  heal  it.  saw  war 
and  tried  to  stop  It. 

Senator  Kennedy  was  all  of  these;  and 
yet  more.  His  life  and  his  work  trans- 
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cended  the  technology  of  communica- 
tion, and  those  who  touched  him,  or  were 
touched  by  him,  know  that  they  were 
graced  by  the  touch  of  an  immortal. 
■William  Hazlitt  once  wrote: 

Death  strips  a  man  of  everything  but 
genius  and  virtue.  It  is  a  sort  of  natural 
canonization. 

And  so  it  is  with  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy. 

There  is  but  little  we  can  say  that  can 
bring  solace  to  Senator  Kennedy's  be- 
reaved widow  and  children,  to  his  par- 
ents, his  brother  and  his  sisters,  other 
than  that  Senator  Kennedy  lived  wise- 
ly, well  and  intensely  and  that  his  com- 
passionate spirit  embraced  all  of  hu- 
manity. 

Almost  four  years  ago,  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention,  Senator 
Kennedy  applied  with  filial  reverence  to 
his  older  brother  Juliet's  apostrophe  to 
Romeo,  words  which  apply  with  like 
poignancy  to  himself: 
Take  him  and  cut  iilm  out  In  little  stars. 
And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine 
That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  Night 
.^nd  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  Stin. 
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service,  I  extend  the  gratitude  of  the 
Nation  for  their  dedication  and  their 
professionalism,  and  I  send  them  best 
wishes  for  what  I  know  will  be  a  bright 
future. 

HUNGRIEST   PEOPLE   PASTERS 

HON.  OTTO  E.  PASSMAN 
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■WAF  CELEBRATE  20TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    bOlTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1968 


Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
12  the  women  in  the  Air  Force  will  mark 
their  20th  anniversary  of  ser\1ce  to  this 
Nation. 

For  20  years  these  women  have  given 
outstanding  service  to  the  Air  Force  in 
a  variety  of  military  occupations  until 
today  they  work  in  nearly  every  type  of 
military  assigrunent  except  those  direct- 
ly associated  with  actual  combat.  Tliey 
have  shown  they  can  make  a  valuable 
contribution  in  intelligence,  communi- 
cations, personnel  management,  logis- 
tics, public  information,  fiscal  manage- 
ment, scientific  specialties,  general  ad- 
ministration, and  other  fields.  The  Air 
Force  has  steadily  expanded  the  career 
fields  in  which  women  can  be  of  service. 
The  'WAF  officers  serve  in  all  career 
fields,  except  those  involving  flying,  and 
•?nlisted  Air  Force  women  serve  in  160 
career  ladders. 

Above  all.  these  women  have  shown 
they  can  make  a  lasting  contribution  to 
'.he  mission  of  the  Air  Force,  and  have 
earned  for  themselves  a  permanent 
place  in  the  service. 

The  role  of  women  in  the  Air  Force  is 
being  expanded.  From  a  strength  of  695 
officers  and  5,100  enlisted  women  in 
1966,  the  strength  has  increased  to  850 
officers  and  6,000  enlisted  women  today 
and  plans  are  to  eventually  go  to  a 
strength  of  at  lea^t  1,000  officers  and 
13.700  enlisted  women. 

Thirty-three  of  these  dedicated  Air 
Force  women  are  today  serving  in  Viet- 
nam. 

To  the  women  in  the  Air  Force  serv- 
ing throughout  the  world,  I  extend  ray 
congratulations  on  their  first  20  years  of 


or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1968 
Mr.    PASSMAN.   Mr.   Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord,  I  include  the  following   from   the 
Monroe,  La.,  Morning  World  of  June  6, 

1968: 

Hungriest  People  Pasters 

Apparently  the  hungriest  and  about  the 
only  -starving"  people  in  the  United  States 
are"those  who  are  fasting  or  dieting  for  the 
purpose  of  losing  weight,  Tlie  widely  pubh- 
clzed  claim  that  10  million  Americans  are 
suffering  from  -chronic  hunger"  because 
they  have  no  food  available  has  been  exposed 
as  pure  political  fraud  intended  to  mislead 
the  people. 

When,  in  late  April,  the  claim  was  made 
that  10  million  people  in  this  country  were 
suffering  from  -chronic  hunger,"  people 
from  all  sectors  of  the  nation  must  have 
been  asking,  "What  part  of  the  country  is 
letting  its  people  starve?  We  know  it  Isn't 
happening  here."  That  was  the  feeling  that 
was  revealed  throughout  the  South  and  it 
must  have  been  felt  In  all  other  sections  of 
the  nation  as  well. 

Tlie  10  million  hgure  originated  with  the 
Citizens  Board  of  Inquiry  Into  Hunger  and 
Malnutrition  in  the  United  States.  Even  a 
hungry  person  would  have  difficulty  trying 
to  digest  a  name  of  those  proportions.  The 
Citizens  Board  of  Inquiry  into  Malnutrition 
in  the  United  States  was  an  ad  hoc  group 
headed  by  Walter  Reuther,  head  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers  Union.  Reuther  has 
been  calling  lor  "guaranteed  living  wages" 
for  everyone  in  the  United  States  who  can't 
find  a  job  or  won't  accept  anything  but  a 
particular  kind  of  Job.  Reuther's  contention 
is  that  it  Is  "depraving"  to  accept  govern- 
ment "handouts"  but  that  "wages"  paid  for 
not  working  would  be  "honorable."  We  fail 
10  make  a  distinction  as  far  as  the  matter 
of  honor  is  concerned. 

The  Reuther  report  not  only  put  at  10 
million  the  number  "chronically  hungry, " 
but  listed  256  counties  in  20  states  as 
-hunger  areas"  involving  "desperate  situa- 
tions." 

This  figure  has  been  repeatedly  cited  by 
one  Democratic  presidential  candidate,  and 
Ralph  Abernathy.  who  replaced  assassinated 
Martin  Luther  King  as  head  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  quoted  the 
figure  to  bolster  his  demand  for  a  guaranteed 
annual  income  of  as  much  as  $5,000  a  year, 
which  IS  considerably  more  than  the  salaries 
received  by  some  who  work  and  on  which 
thev  live  in  fair  comfort. 

US.  News  and  World  Report  recently 
pointed  out  that  tome  36  mllliou  Americans, 
mostlv  school  children,  .share  in  assorted  food 
programs,  in  some  of  v.-hich  breakfast  and 
the  noon  meal  are  served.  ,md  more  than  si.'c 
million  receive  .surplus  food  packages  or  help 
through  the  food  stamp  plan. 

Those  who  know  best  have  now  debunked 
the  Reuther  claim. 

Congressman  W  R.  Poage,  D..  Tex.,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
wrote  the  county  health  officers  in  the  256 
allegedly  "hunger-.strlcken"  counties  to  de- 
termine the  facts.  When  replies  to  half  of 
these  inquiries  had  been  received,  not  a  single 
one  of  them  upheld  the  Reuther  claim. 


Random  reports  from  some  of  these  health 
officers  included: 

Dr.  Linda  S.  Fagan,  health  officer,  Powell 
County.  Kentucky  "I  know  of  no  serious 
hunger  in  Powell  County  occasioned  by  the 
Inability  of  the  individual  either  to  buy  food 
or  to  receive  public  assistance.  Those  per- 
sons who  have  no  means  of  support  or  are 
unable  to  work  do  receive  public  assistance  m 
the  form  of  money  and  food." 

Margaret  Cotton,  registered  nurse,  acting 
health  officer,  Alexander  and  Pulaski  Coun- 
ties. Illinois— "I  feel  I  can  say  with  truth- 
fulness and  confidence  that,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, there  is  no  one  In  Alexander  or  Pulaski 
County  starving  to  death.  To  verify  this,  1 
called  on  the  two  public  aid  departments 
and  the  physicians  in  this  area  and  they, 
too,  agree  that  no  one  is  starving." 

Dr.  Clarence  A  Bush.  Wibaux  County. 
Montana,  health  officer;  "I  will  pay  SlOO  to 
any  selected  charity  If  anyone  will  find  In 
Wibaux  County,  Mont,  or  any  adjacent 
county  m  Montana  or  North  Dakota  one  in- 
dividual who  has  suffered  from  lack  of  food. 
For  25  years  I  have  known  almost  every  resi- 
dent of  this  and  adjacent  communities,  und 
I  say  no  such  condition  exists  or  has  existed 
here." 

These  statements  seem  to  prove  conclu- 
sively that  the  10  million  "starvation"  figure 
was  manufactured  out  of  the  whole  cloth 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  "grist"  for  the 
campaign  to  give  everyone  a  guaranteed 
wage. 

If  everyone  were  guaranteed  a  living  wage, 
we  are  afraid  there  would  not  be  enough 
people  among  us  who  would  have  the  Incen- 
tive to  work.  And.  if  fewer  and  fewer  people 
worked,  who  would  earn  the  money  to  pay 
the  non -workers?  All  real  income  must  come 
from  earnings 


THAT     SPECIAL     GRACE:     ROBERT 
FRANCIS  KENNEDY— IN  MEMORIAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11.  1968 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  less 
than  5  years  ago,  Ben  Bradlee.  of  the 
Washington  Post,  wrote  from  the  heart 
some  memorable  words  to  describe  his 
feelings  about  his  friend,  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy.  They  .so  aptly 
expressed  how  the  Nation  felt  about  him 
that  they  were  later  publisr.ed  in  a  small 
book  called    That  Special  Grace." 

Today,  when  our  thoughts  indeed  "lie 
too  deep  for  tears."  we  have  sad  occasion 
in  the  horrendous  assa.ssination  of  Sen- 
ator Robert  F.  Kennedy  to  think  on  these 
words  once  again,  as  they  apply  to  all  of 
the  Kennedy's — to  whom  we  can  only 
offer  mute  sympathy  and  prayers. 

Among  all  of  the  words  uttered  or 
written  at  this  time  of  great  sorrow,  loss, 
and  trial,  none  are  more  moving,  more 
eloquent,  or  more  fitting  than  those 
spoken  by  the  last  brother.  Senator 
Edw.ard  M.  Kennedy,  at  the  funeral  mass 
in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  last  Saturday 
Second  lo  this  might  be  the  "Washington 
Post  editorial,  "The  Gift  of  Courage," 
of  June  9. 

Robert  Kennedy's  life  truly  bore  testi- 
mony that  "the  way  to  do  is  to  be."  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  both  of 
these  tributes  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  commend  them  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  9,  19681 
Text  of  Senator  Edward  M  Kennedys  Trib- 

irra  Today  in  St    Patrick's  Cathedral  to 

His    Slain    Brother     Senator    Robert    F. 

Kennedy 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Robert  Kennedy,  her 
children  and  the  parents  and  sisters  of  Rob- 
ert Kennedy.  I  want  to  express  what  we  feel 
to  those  who  mourn  with  us  today  in  this 
Cathedral  and  around  the  world 

We  loved  him  as  a  brother  and  father  and 
as  a  son  Prom  his  parents,  and  from  his 
older  brothers  and  sisters— Joe  and  Kathleen. 
Jack— he  received  inspiration  which  he 
D:issed  on  to  all  of  us.  He  gave  us  strength 
in  time  of  trouble,  wisdom  in  time  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  sharing  in  time  of  happiness.  He 
will  always  be  by  our  side. 

Love  IS  not  an  easy  feeling  to  piit  Into 
words.  Nor  is  lovalty  or  trust  or  joy.  But  he 
was  all  of  these.  He  loved  life  completely  and 
he  lived  it  intensely. 


WORDS  OF   FATHER    RECALLED 

\  few  vears  back.  Robert  Kennedy  wrote 
son«  wotds  about  his  own  father  ^h'ch  ex- 
nresses  tiJfi  way  we  in  his  family  feel  about 
him.  He  said  of  what  his   father  meant  to 

"^'^Vhat  it  really  all  adds  up  to  is  love— not 
love  as  it  is  descnbed  with  such  facility  in 
popular  magazines,  but  the  kind  of  love  that 
is  affecuon  and  respect,  order,  encoiirage- 
ment.  and  support.  Our  awareness  of  ti^is 
was  an  incalculable  source  of  strength,  be- 
cause real  love  is  something  unselfish  and 
involves  sacnfice  and  giving,  we  could  not 
help  but  profit  from  It." 

\nd  he  continued: 

-Beneath  it  all.  he  has  tried  to  engender 
a  social  conscience.  There  were  wrongs  which 
needed  attenUon.  T!^ere  were  people  who 
w»re  poor  and  who  needed  help.  And  we  have 
1  "responsibilitv  to  them  and  to  this  coumry_ 
Throut'h  no  virtues  and  accomplishments  of 
oiir  own.  we  have  been  fortunat*  enough  to 
be  born  in  tt.e  United  States  under  the  most 
comfortable  conditions.  We.  therefore,  nave 
a  responsiblUty  to  others  who  are  less  weh 
off." 

APPE.AL  TO   JtJSTICE.   COMPASSION 

Ttus  13  What  Robert  Kennedy  was  given. 
What  he  leaves  to  us  is  what  he  said,  what 
he  did  and  what  he  stood  for.  A  speech  he 
made  to  the  voung  people  of  South  .'Unca  on 
their  Day  of '  Aifirmation  m  1966  sunis  it  up 
the  best,'  and  I  would  read  it  now: 

•■There  is  discrimination  in  this  world  and 
slavery  and  slaughter  and  starvation.  Gov- 
ernments repress  their  people;  millions  are 
trapped  in  poverty  wWle  the  nation  grows 
rich;  and  wealth  is  lavished  on  armaments 
everywhere. 

•These  are  differing  evils,  but  they  are  the 
common  works  of  man.  They  reflect  the  im- 
perfection of  human  justice,  the  inadequacy 
of  human  compassion,  our  lack  of  sensibility 
toward  the  sufferings  of  our  fellows. 

■But  we  can  perhaps  remember— even  if 
only  for  a  time— that  those  who  live  with  us 
a-e'our  brothers,  that  they  share  with  us  the 
same  short  moment  of  life;  that  they  seek- 
as  we  do— nothing  but  the  chance  to  live  out 
their  lives  in  purpose  and  happiness,  winning 
what  satisfaction  and  fulnllment  they  can. 

•Surely  this  bond  of  common  faith,  this 
bond  of 'a  comm.on  goal,  can  begin  to  teach 
us  something.  Surely  we  can  learn,  at  least. 
to  look  at  those  around  us  as  fellow  men. 
\nd  surelv  we  can  begin  to  work  a  little 
harder  to  bind  up  the  wounds  among  us  and 
to  become  m  our  own  hearts  brothers  and 
countrymen  once  again. 

OBSOLETE    DOGMA    AND     CHANGE 

"The  answer  is  to  rely  on  youth — not  a 
time  of  life  but  a  state  of  mind,  a  temper 
of  the  wUl.  a  quality  of  imagination,  a  pre- 
dominance of  courage  over  timidity,  of  the 
appetite  for  adventure  over  the  love  of  ease. 
The  cruelties  and  obstacles  of  this  swiftly 
changing  planet  will  not  yield  to  the  obsolete 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

dogmas  and  outworn  slogans.  They  cannot  be 
moved  by  those  who  cling  to  a  present  that 
is  already  dying,  who  prefer  the  illusion  of 
security  to  the  excitement  and  danger  that 
come  with  even  the  most  peaceful  progress 
It  is  a  revolutionary  world  we  live  in:  and 
this  generation,  at  home  and  around  the 
world,  has  had  thrust  upon  it  a  greater  bur- 
den of  responsibility  than  any  generation 
that  has  ever  lived. 

"Some  believe  there  is  nothing  one  man  or 
one  woman  can  do  against  the  enormous 
array  of  the  world's  ills.  Yet  many  of  the 
world's  great  movements,  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion, have  flowed  from  the  work  of  a  single 
man.  A  voung  monk  began  the  Protestant 
reformation,  a  young  general  extended  an 
empire  from  Macedonia  to  the  borders  of  the 
earth,  and  a  young  woman  reclaimed  the 
territory  of  Prance.  It  was  a  young  Italian 
explorer  who  discovered  the  New  World,  and 
the  thirtv-two-year-old  Thomas  Jefferson 
who  proclaimed  that  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

"These  men  moved  the  world,  and  so  can 
we  all.  Few  will  have  the  greatne.ss  to  bend 
history  itself,  but  each  of  us  can  work  to 
change  a  small  portion  of  events,  and  in 
the  total  of  all  those  acts  will  be  written 
the  history  of  this  generation.  It  Is  from 
numberless  diverse  acts  of  courage  and  belief 
that  human  history  is  shaped.  Each  time  a 
man  stands  tip  for  an  ideal,  or  acts  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  others,  or  strikes  out  against 
injustice,  he  sends  forth  a  tiny  ripple  of  hope, 
and  crossing  each  other  from  a  million  dif- 
ferent centers  of  energy  and  daring  those  rip- 
ples build  a  current  that  can  sweep  down 
the  mightiest  walls  of  oppression  and 
resistance. 

MORAL     COURAGE     CALLED     RARE 

"Few  are  willing  to  brave  the  disapproval 
of  their  fellows,  the  censure  of  their  col- 
leagues, the  wTath  of  their  society.  Moral 
courage  Is  a  rare  commodity  than  bravery  in 
battle  or  great  intelligence.  Yet  it  is  the  one 
essential,  vital  quality  for  those  who  seek  to 
change  a  world  that  yields  most  painfully  to 
change.  And  I  believe  that  in  this  generation 
those  with  the  courage  to  enter  the  moral 
conflict  will  find  themselves  with  compan- 
ions in  everv  corner  of  the  globe. 

"For  the  fortunate  among  us.  there  is  the 
temptation  to  follow  the  easy  and  familiar 
paths  of  personal  ambition  and  financial 
success  so  grandly  spread  before  those  who 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  education.  But  that  is 
not  the  road  history  has  marked  out  for  us. 
Lake  it  or  not.  we  live  in  times  of  danger  and 
uncertainty.  But  they  are  also  more  open  to 
the  creative  energy  of  men  than  any  other 
time  in  history.  All  of  us  will  ultimately  be 
judged  and  as  the  years  pass  we  will  surely 
Judge  ourselves,  on  the  effort  we  have  con- 
tributed to  building  a  new  world  society  and 
the  extent  to  which  our  ideals  and  goals  have 
shaped  that  effort. 

"A   GOOD   AND   DECENT   MAN" 
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■Some  men  see  things  as  they  are  and  say 
why. 

•I  dream  things  that  never  were  and  say 

why  not." 

[From   the  Washington   Post.   June  9.    1968] 
The  Gkt  of  Courage 

Tlie  great  thing  about  the  Kennedys  is  not 
Just  that  thev  have  courage  but  that  they 
give  It.  And  the  sad  thing,  which  is  also  the 
glory  of  it.  is  that  they  a,i\-e  it  in  greatest 
measure  In  the  manner  in  which  they  meet 
trial  and  tragedy. 

President  John  F  Kennedy,  his  brother 
Joseph  before  him.  and  Sen.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy—thev  all  had  this  grace  under  pressure. 
It  vvas  everywhere  in  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy's 
eulogy  to  his  brother  yesterday,  full  of  pride 
and  sorrow,  grief  and  promise.  It  was  in  the 
faces  of  the  children,  .ind  the  sisters  and  the 
mother  and  the  first  widow  and  the  second- 
strained,  anguished,  composed.  It  was  re- 
flected, in  some  way.  in  the  faces  of  the 
thousands  of  mourners  who  had  filed  past  the 
casket  for  a  day  and  two  nights,  touching; 
it  as  they  passed,  paying  homage,  taking 
strength. 

This  strength  is  the  special  legacy  to  the 
Nation  of  the  Kennedy  who  was  President 
and  the  Kennedy  who  wanted  to  be.  It  does 
not  matter  whether  they  had  all  the  right 
answers  to  all  the  hard  questions.  What 
matters  is  'hat  they  had  the  courage  to  ask 
the  hard  questions  about  hate  and  poverty 
and  violence  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  lesson,  laid  down  by  Archbishop 
Terence  C.  Cooke  in  his  eulogy  yesterday,  was 
for  us  ■•to  find  the  courage  to  take  up  again 
the  laborious  work  to  which  Senator  Kennedy 
devoted  all  his  energies."  We  must  find  this 
courage,  the  Archbishop  said,  in  "the 
strength  that  .itill  lies  deep  within  the  soul 
of  .America."  But  we  will  find  it  also  in  the 
legacy,  and  in  the  example,  of  the  Kennedys. 
For  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  those  who  re- 
main will  take  up  the  work  of  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, for  all  their  suffering. 

That  is  the  Kennedys'  chosen  way  and  it 
does  them  no  honor  to  see  in  it.  as  some 
have  done,  the  danger  of  a  dynasty.  There  Is 
no  menace  in  the  pursuit  of  excellence  re- 
peated under  a  common  name.  There  is  no 
peril  in  profound  religious  faith,  in  sound 
marriages  or  sood  teaching,  or  fierce  family 
loyalty  or  a  tradition  of  service  by  those  who 
by  birth  could  as  easily  choose  a  life  of  case. 
If  this  is  dynasty,  ■we  would  do  \vell  to  make 
the  most  of  it,  and  take  the  best  from  it.  and 
the  best  of  it  was  movingly  displayed  at  the 
Cathedral  yesterday,  and  at  the  graveside,  m 
the  strength  and  courase  of  the  Kennedy 
family. 


"Our  future  may  lie  beyond  our  vision,  but 
is  not  completely  beyond  our  control.  It  is 
the  shaping  impulse  of  .America  that  neither 
fate  nor  nature  nor  the  Irresistible  tides  of 
history,  but  the  work  of  our  own  hands, 
matched  to  reason  and  principle,  that  will 
determine  our  destiny.  There  is  pride  in  that, 
even  arrogance,  but  there  is  also  experience 
and  truth.  In  any  event,  it  is  the  only  way 
we  can  live." 

That  is  the  way  he  lived.  And  that  is  what 
he  leaves  us.  My  brother  need  not  be  Ideal- 
ized, or  enlarged  in  death  beyond  what  he 
was  in  life,  to  be  remembered  simply  as  a 
-^ood  and  decent  man,  who  saw  wToug  and 
tried  to  right  it,  saw  suffering  and  tried  to 
heal  It,  saw  war  and  tried  to  stop  it. 

Those  of  us  who  loved  him  and  who  take 
him  to  his  rest  today,  pray  that  what  he  was 
to  us  and  what  he  wished  for  others  will 
some  day  come  to  pass  for  all  the  world. 

As  he  said  many  times,  in  many  parts  of 
this  Nation,  to  those  he  touched  and  who 
sought  to  touch  him: 


BEST  WISHES  TO   MR.   LEE  MORSE 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

OF    GEORGLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1968 
Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
41:,  vears,  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
i-ency  Committee  is  losing  the  valuable 
coun.sel  of  Mr.  Lee  Morse,  a  native 
Georgian  '.vho  pl?.ns  to  set  up  a  private 
law  practice  in  Washington  and  Atlanta. 
Mr.  Morse,  as  legal  counsel  to  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  held 
one  of  the  most  important  staff  positions 
ever  held  by  a  Georgian  on  a  committee 
of  the  House.  Prior  to  his  work  for  the 
committee,  he  was  employed  in  Wash- 
ington by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  the  Comptroller  of  the 

Currency. 

Mr.  Morse,  who  received  his  masters 
degree  in  business  and  his  law  degree 
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from  Emory  University,  is  a  member  of 
the  Georgia  Bar,  the  Federal  Bar,  the 
American  Bar,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Bar. 

His  service  to  the  House  has  been  com- 
mendable, and  I  wish  to  offer  my  sincere 
best  wishes  in  this  young  man's  future 
endeavors. 


NO  ONE  KNEW 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF    ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11,  1968 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  in  the  Congress,  who  are  conservation 
minded,  have  supported  Ducks  Unlimit- 
ed, an  organization  wliich  is  actively 
working  in  behalf  of  increasing  the  duck 
population  of  North  America. 

In  my  own  State  of  Alabama,  no  or;e 
has  worked  liarder  for  conservation  than 
the  late  Don  Drennen,  Sr.  of  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  Mr.  Drennen  was  an  avid 
.sportsman  and  hunter,  but  lie  was  also 
a  conservationist,  who  spent  many  hours 
carrying  the  conservation  program  to  in- 
terested groups  throughout  Alabama. 

Last  winter  I  had  the  privilege  of  duck 
iiunting  on  the  Tennessee  River  flyway 
in  north  Alabama  with  my  longtime  con- 
.servalion  friend.  Dr.  Walter  B.  Jones, 
former  State  geologist.  Dr.  Jones  was  a 
threat  pal  and  hunting  companion  of  Don 
Drennen.  In  Zipp  Newmans  column  ap- 
lieanng  in  last  Sundays  Birmingham 
News.  Dr.  Jones  paid  tribute  to  this  great 
conservationist. 

At  this  pomt.  in  memory  of  one  who 
enthusiastically    pursued    wildlife    con- 
servation, I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
Dr.  Jones'  eulogy  to  Eton  Drennen,  Sr.: 
No  One  Knew 
By   Zipp  Newman,  sports  editor  emeritus ) 
No  one  knew  Don  Drennen  as  a   hunting 
■-ompanlon  and  conservationist  better  than 
Dr.   Walter  B.   Jones,  former  state  geologist 
and  professor  ,at  the  University  of  Alabama. 
Their  favorite  hunting  together  was  wildfowl. 
Here  is  Dr.  Walter  B.  Jones'  tribute  to  his 
departed  friend: 

■■Mr.  Don  Drennen  Sr. — Mr.  Ducks  Un- 
limited in  .Mabama — is  gone.  While  living  he 
had  wide  interests  and  many  talents.  It  seems 
*o  this  writer  that  his  truly  outstanding  ac- 
'■omplishment  was  his  untiring  and  devoted 
.■fforts  in  behalf  of  Ducks  Unlimited.  Mister 
Don  provided  films  on  T^-ildfowl.  posters  for 
billboards,  all  sorts  of  DU  paraphernalia,  and 
attended  meetings  whenever  and  wherever 
regardless  of  distance  or  weather.  His  faith 
in  DU  and  its  program  was  as  solid  as  the 
cranite  in  Stone  Mountain.  His  quiet  manner 
ind  softly  spoken  words  filled  the  heart  and 
inmd  of  every  one  in  his  audiences.  No  one 
f-ould  doubt  his  sincerity  or  his  devotion  to 
'.viidfowl  in  abundance  for  future  genera- 
tions. The  result  has  been  an  annual  increase 
;n  donations  from  .Alabama. 

An  ardent  wildfowl  hunter.  Mr.  Don 
■.vandered  all  over  the  Mississippi  Flyway, 
i.aving  hunted  all  the  way  from  our  gulf  to 
the  Canadian  provinces.  He  had  his  own 
.^hooting  places  at  Bollgee  and  the  Swancott 
.rea  in  Madison  County.  Having  been  with 
him  on  numerous  occasions  I  soon  learned 
"hat  his  happiness  was  in  calling  rather  than 
-hooting.  On  one  occasion  he  worked  so  close 
that  black  mallards  came  in  so  close  to  him 
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that  he  was  pretty  thoroughly  splashed  with 
water.  That  sort  of  thing  highlighted  his 
hunting  trips  ratlfer  than  the  number  uf 
birds  which  he  was  able  to  bag.  This  man  was 
a  true-blue,  dled-in-the-wool  one  thousand 
l<er  cent  sportsman 

•'At  his  Bollgee  place  (Thlsldu)  he  raised 
both  mallard  ducks  and  Canada  geese.  The 
flocks  of  both  species  continue  to  gain,  par- 
ticularly in  the  migratory  season  when  wild 
birds  w'ould  drop  in  and  mingle  with  his 
semi-domesticated  birds.  In  the  .spring  most 
of  the  birds  would  take  off  for  the  North 
country  anq  a  lot  uf  his  birds  would  join 
them.  In  the  last  year  or  so  it  was  difficult  to 
tell  which  were  wild  and  which  were  raised  on 
his  place.  Incidentally,  he  bought  corn  by 
the  ton.  feeding  one  to  three  bushels  each 
morning  and  evening. 

The  birds  knew  quite  well  when  chow 
time  was  due.  and  they  managed  to  be  ■i^'lthln 
earshot  of  the  first  mallard  hen's  feed  call. 
The  ducks  would  rush  about,  while  the  geese 
made  a  stately,  unhurried  single-tile  ap- 
proach, more  often  than  not  finding  that  the 
duck,s  had  emptied  the  till. 

■In  all  of  Don  Drennen  fishing  lakes  (eight 
of  them)  there  are  special  built  boxes  in 
which  the  wood  duck  nest.  It  is  believed  that 
the  wood  duck  population  in  this  area  is  the 
best  anywhere  in  this  state. 

•Mr.  Don  had  another  trait,  that  of  gather- 
ing around  him  a  group  of  people  who 
enthusiastically  carried  the  ball  in  various 
regions  of  our  state.  He  attended  all  regional 
meetings.  Though  staying  in  the  background. 
all  were  aware  of  his  presence.  Even  in  his 
last  years  when  his  illness  would  have 
CTdunded  most  men.  Mister  Don  was  there. 
Naturally,  he  made  many  friends.  In  fact 
there  have  been  few  who  had  so  many  to  call 
him  friend. 

•Now  that  there  is  a  proposal  to  dedicate  a 
DU  project  to  his  memory,  let  us,  sportsmen 
and  non-sportsmen  alike,  band  together  and 
make  it  worthy  of  our  departed  friend.  Be- 
cause of  his  efforts,  duck  and  geese  are  flying. 
Let  us  be  sure  that  some  of  them  will  be 
Hying  from  the  Don  Drennen  project." 


RED  CHINESE  SUBVERSION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF     OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  11.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  familiar  witli  the  role  that  the  Red 
Chinese  regime  is  inlaying  in  Vietnam 
assisting  Ho  Clri  Minh's  "liberation" 
campaign  against  South  Vietnam.  This 
is  but  one  facet  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist program  to  .sow  the  seeds  of  revolu- 
tion throughout  the  world.  Closer  to 
home  there  is  evidence  of  '?fforts  by  these 
Chinese  revolutionaries  to  make  inroads 
into  areas  hitherto  outside  their  fields 
of  endeavor.  For  instance,  on  February 
23  of  this  year.  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
commented  on  Red  Chinese  efforts  in 
this  hemisphere  in  his  testimony  before 
a  Hou.se  Appropriations  subcommittee: 
CoMMfNiST  China 

The  intelligence  activities  of  Red  China 
have  iUso  brought  about  an  increase  in  our 
work  in  carrying  out  our  responsibilities 
in  this  area  and  the  work  can  be  expected 
to  continue  to  mount. 

The  vociferous  statements  of  the  leader  of 
Communist  China  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  the  United  States  is  considered  that 
country's  No.   1   enemy.   In  one  such  state- 
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ment.  which  serves  as  an  outline  of  aggres- 
sion, it  wa.s  predicted  that  the  defeat  of  the 
Western  countries,  and  particularly  the 
United  States,  would  come  about  by  ftrst 
gaining  control  of  surrounding  smaller  coun- 
tries This  cannot  be  dismissed  as  Just  an 
Idle  threat  when  it  Is  considered  llial  In 
July  1967  the  Mexican  Government  reported 
the  arrest  of  several  Mexican  citizens  who 
were  conspiring  to  rebel  against  the  Mexican 
Government  with  the  financial  aid  of  Com- 
munist China  Chinese  Communist  Influence 
has  also  been  evident  in  other  Central  and 
South  .'imerlcan  countries. 

In  the  Nortli.  the  New  China  News  Agency, 
and  agency  of  Communist  China,  maintrdns 
an  office  In  Canada.  Although  posing  .as  a 
legitimate  newsgatherlng  office.  In  every 
country  in  which  It  Is  established,  its  real 
function  is  to  serve  as  a  base  for  Chinese 
Communist    propaganda    activities. 

In  this  country.  Communist  Chinese  agents 
have  mounted  a  concerted  effort  to  obtain 
highly  sensitive  data  lor  their  homeland. 
This  material  goes  to  Red  China  by  various 
means.  For  example,  two  individuals  have 
been  forwarding  electronic  components, 
which  could  be  used  in  a  multitude  ol  mili- 
tary equipment,  to  Conimunist  China 
through  an  intermediary  in  Hong  Kong. 
Other  Chinese  in  the  United  States  have  been 
furmshlng  strategic  information  to  Commu- 
nist China  through  individuals  in  European 
countries. 

Another  tax  on  our  investigative  resources 
.stems  from  the  amendment  10  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  .Act  in  the  lall  of  1965 
permitting  up  to  20,000  Chinese  to  enter  this 
country  each  year.  Some  17.210  did  enter 
during  1966  and  while  the  vast  majority  pre- 
sents no  problem,  it  is  well  known  that  m 
tms  group  lies  the  potential  lor  Comm'anist 
China  to  introduce  Chinese  Communist 
agents  into  the  United  aiates. 

Two  Other  recent  indications  of  the 
scope  of  Red  Chinese  activities  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  25  and  28. 
Tlie  May  25  item  deals  with  the  Red 
Chinese  presence  in  Tanzania  and  begins 
with  this  statement: 

.^Vl though  the  Chinese  are  rarely  seen  on 
the  streets  here,  Chinese  communist  projects 
seem  everywhere. 

The  MAY  28  article  describes  Red 
Chinese  influence  in  Nagaland  near  the 
India-Burma  border  and  .states,  in  part: 

Indian  intelligence  officials  suggest  that 
several  hundred  Nagas  have  already  traveled 
to  China  for  military  training  while  another 
large  group  is  reported  to  be  crossing  Burma. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that 
the  internal  trouble  on  the  Chinese  main- 
land is  not  in  the  least  deterring  the  Red 
Chinese  from  spreading  their  program  of 
subversion  throughout  various  parts  of 
the  world. 

I  include   the   two   above-mentioned 
articles  from   the  New   York  Times  in 
the  Record  at  ihis  ix)int: 
IFrom  the  New  York  Times.  May  25.    19681 

Chinese  Commctjist  Presence  in  East 

.African  Nations  Gro'ws 

I  By  Lawrence  Fellows) 

Dar  es  Salaam.  Tanzania.  May  24. — Al- 
though the  Chinese  are  rarely  seen  on  the 
streets  here.  Chinese  commumst  projects 
seem  everywhere. 

Tlie  technical  help  and  the  loans  and 
gifts  the  Chinese  have  bestowed  on  the 
Tanzanlans  exceed  by  far  what  the  Tanza- 
nians  are  getting  from  anyone  else. 

These  Chinese  have  helped  set  up  a  Joint 
shipping  line  with  Tanzania,  employing  two 
10.000- ton  freighters.  Tanzania  paid  her  share 
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with  an  Interest-free  loan  from  Communist 
China  that  the  Tanzanlans  must  start  re- 
paying only  In  10  years  and  then  from  the 
profits  they  make  on  the  line. 

Theee  Chinese  have  Just  finished  building  a 
textile  mill  at  Ubungo.  near  Dar  es  Salaam, 
which  Tanzanlans  are  to  pay  for  with  an- 
other  Interest-free    Chinese    loan 

They  also  provided  the  Tanzanlans  with  a 
50-kllowatt  radio  transmitter  at  Mablbo,  also 
near  Dar  es  Salaam,  with  the  same  financing 
arrangement.  A  police-training  camp  at  Moshl 
is  staffed  by  the  Chinese.  They  are  also 
running  a  $15-mllllon  farming  project  at 
Ruvu  And  they  are  providing  loans  and 
grants  that  the  Tanzanlans  need  to  resume 
agricultural  and  road-building  projects  sus- 
pended when  diplomatic  relaUons  were 
broken  off  with  Britain  and  that  source  of 
money  dried  up 

LAST    ENGINEERS    ARRIVE 

About  150  engineers  and  technicians  from 
Communist  China  arrived  In  Dar  es  Salaam 
yesterday  Thev  are  the  last  of  a  team  survey- 
ing for  a  1.000-mile  railway  that  the  Chinese 
have  undertaken  to  build  from  here  to  the 
Copper  Belt  in  neighboring  Zambia. 

There  were  no  c.overnment  announcement 
or  fanfare  about  their  arrival,  but  a  crowd 
of  Africans  stood  on  the  thin  white  shore 
that  lines  the  harbor  and  watched  the  glis- 
tening blue-and-whlte  liner  Yao  Hua  slip 
into  harbor  and  drop  anchor 

It  was  a  curious  spectacle:  the  Chinese 
stepping  into  launches  one  after  another, 
without  smiling  or  speaking,  to  be  carried 
ashore  and  driven  away  in  crowded  mini- 
buses. The  Africans  giggled,  but  seemed  not 
to  talk  much  to  one  another  about  this  evi- 
dence of  China's  growing  presence  in  black 
Africa, 

For  the  other  foreigners  in  Dar  es  Salaam. 
swilling  beers  and  exchanging  alarming  tales 
under  paddling  overhead  fans  in  crowded  bars 
these  stickv  nights,  there  is  no  more  favorite 
topic  of  discussion  than  the  Chinese.  What 
do  they  hope  to  achieve  in  Africa?  Why  have 
they  done  so  well  in  Tanzania  when  they 
have  failed  so  miserably  In  so  many  other 
places  In  Africa? 

REL.ATlONS  TURN   SOXTR 

After  a  promising  start.  China's  relations 
with  Ghana  and  the  Central  African  Republic 
turned  sour.  From  Burundi  the  Chinese  sup- 
ported the  rebellion  in  the  Congo  and  even- 
tually got  themselves  thrown  out.  Their  rela- 
tions were  strained  In  Kenya  and  Uganda 
when  thev  were  caught  providing  funds  for 
the  opposition.  Dr.  H.  Kamuzu  Banda.  Pres- 
ident of  Malawi,  called  their  hand  for  having 
tried  to  bribe  some  of  his  ministers  into 
Joining  the  opposition.  In  the  Congo  and  Mali 
the  Chinese  were  well  received,  but  they 
failed  to  make  any  headway  In  the  rest  of 
the  continent. 

China's  big  initial  success  In  Africa  was  In 
helping  to  suge  a  revolution  In  Zanzibar  In 
1964  It  has  never  relinquished  its  hold  on  the 
Island  and  h.is  never  made  a  political  mis- 
Judgment  serious  enough  to  Jeopardize  irs 
Influence  there. 

With  Che  union  of  Zanzibar  and  the  main- 
land state  of  Tanganyika  to  become  the  state 
of  Tanzania,  even  those  who  thought  the  Is- 
landers had  been  swallowed  up  wondered  if 
they  would  ever  be  digested  Tanzania's  pol- 
itics have  moved  erratically  but  unmistakably 
to  the  left  ever  since. 

This  enormous,  primitive  country  of  more 
than  360,000  square  miles — as  big  as  France 
and  Germany  together— has  12  million  peo- 
ple, most  of  whom  care  little  about  politics, 
scratching  out  no  more  than  a  peasant's  ex- 
istence on  land  that  Is  abundant  and  that 
could  be  as  productive  as  any  in  Africa.  There 
Is  remote,  scattered  mineral  wealth  In  the 
southern  highlands  that  no  one  has  bothered 
to  exploit. 

It  is  difficult  to  accept  the  idea  that  the 
Chinese  are  very  interested  in  anything  Tan- 
z;ania  has  to  offer  now.  or  that  the  Chinese 
very  badly  need  Tanzania's  reassurance  that 
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China  is  leading  a  revolutionary  force  in  the 
world.  But  Tanzanlan  Government  leaders 
are  easily  excited  about  the  continued  pres- 
ence of  white  governments  in  southern 
Africa. 

The  Tanzanlans  are  receptive  to  the  flow 
of  Chinese  weapons,  for  they  can  get  them 
nowhere  else  as  easily.  A  grip  In  Tanzania, 
whose  vast  area  touches  eight  other  countries, 
would  give  the  Chinese  a  wide  periphery  in 
Africa  and  a  base  on  the  western  littoral  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  A  project  like  the  railway 
win  give  them  valid  reason  to  put  thousands 
of  people  Into  the  mineral-rich  heart  of  the 
African  Copper  Belt  that  runs  from  Zambia 
into  Katanga  Province  of  the  Congo 

MILITARY     AID     TO    REGION 

Of  enormous  potential  importance  is  the 
military  equipment  and  training  that  the 
Chinese  provide  for  the  dozen  "liberation" 
movements  based  In  Tanzania. 

But  not  all  of  the  weapons  have  gone  to 
rebels  operating  against  the  white-dominated 
southern  region  The  rebellion  in  the  Congo 
was  kept  alive  by  weapons  sent  by  rail  from 
Dar  es  Salaam  to  Klgoma  And  a  convoy  oX 
weapwns  bound  for  Uganda  was  stopped  by 
the  police  In  Kenya. 

Dr.  Banda  has  accused  President  Julius  K. 
Nyerere  of  Tanzania  of  allowing  plots  against 
him  to  be  hatched  in  Tanzania.  Even  the 
Watusls.  In  their  long-bogged  down  Invasion 
of  Rwanda,  got  their  Chinese  weapons 
through  Tanzania. 

But  the  railway  that  the  Chinese  have 
undertaken  to  build  is  a  far  more  spectacular 
idea,  and  they  have  wasted  no  time  getting 
the  project  under  way. 

The  Job  could  be  done  In  15  months  and 
the  construction  could  begin  then.  The 
Chinese  have  already  promised  to  finance  the 
construction  to  the  extent  of  -$280- million. 
The  Chinese  have  also  offered  to  talk  about 
providing  dlesel  locomotives  and  rolling  stock 
for  the  railway. 

Both  President  Nyerere  and  President  Ken- 
neth D.  Kaunda  of  Zambia  were  anxious  to 
get  the  railway.  Mr.  Nyerere  sees  It  as  a  way 
to  open  up  his  southern  region  to  develop- 
ment and  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  port 
of  Dar  es  Salaam.  Mr.  Kaunda  wants  the  rail- 
way so  that  he  need  not  ship  copper  out 
through  the  white-governed  countries  of 
Rhodesia  and  Portuguese  Mozambique. 

Mr.  Kaunda  was  at  first  reluctant  to  ac- 
cept the  Chinese  offer  to  build  the  railway. 
but  he  changed  his  mind  when  he  failed  to 
arouse  any  interest  In  the  project  In  Britain. 
Prance.  West  Germany  or  the  United  States. 
All  of  the  nations  seemed  worried  by  the 
big  initial  Investment  and  the  time  It  would 
take  for  the  railroad  to  start  turning  a  profit. 
The  United  States  offered  to  pay  for  a  com- 
prehensive transfKjrtatlon  survey  that  would 
establish  the  economic  facts  of  the  matter, 
but  the  Africans  were  not  Interested, 

President  Nyerere  was  less  worried  than 
was  President  Kaunda  about  the  political  Im- 
plications of  bringing  In  the  Chinese.  He  has 
always  argued  that  big  slices  of  Communist 
aid  would  help  offset  the  old  preponderant 
influence  of  the  West  In  Africa, 

Mr.  Nyerere  approached  Soviet  leaders  and 
was  turned  down.  The  world  bank  was  also 
approached,  but  It  advised  the  Africans  to 
ask  Instead  for  help  to  improve  the  crude 
road  that  Is  now  being  used  to  some  extent  to 
truck  copper  to  Dar  es  Salaam. 

Eventually  Presidents  Nyerere  and  Kaunda 
accepted  the  offer  the  Chinese  had  made  to 
Mr  Nyerere  when  he  visited  China  In  1956. 
Several  diplomats  In  this  city  are  frankly 
puzzled  a'DOUt  the  Intentions  of  the  Chinese. 
The  railway  could  take  seven  or  eight  years 
to  build,  they  say.  terming  It  an  unusually 
long  period  for  any  country  to  commit  her- 
self to  a  project  so  sensitive  and  unsettled  a 
part  of  Africa. 

The,  feel  that  the  Chinese  will  Inevitably 
run  Into  frictions  that  have  been  met  by 
Britain,  the  United  States,  West  Germany, 
Israel.  Nigeria  and  every  other  country  that 
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has  made  any  major  contributions  In  Tan- 
zania. 

The  Chinese  are  obviously  aiming  at  the 
rich  heart  of  Africa,  but  It  Is  considered  a 
long  shot. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  28,   1968] 
India  Reports  200  Nagas  Killed  in 
Border  Clash 
1  Dispatch  of  the  Times,  London) 
New      Delhi,     May     27.— Official     Indian 
sources  say   that   more   than   200   Naga   in- 
surgents   were    killed    on    the    Indian-Bur- 
mese border  by  Indian  security  forces  In  the 
last  week. 

Reports  from  the  restricted  area  suggest 
that  Indian  forces  clashed  with  large 
groups  of  Naga  underground  fighters  who 
were  attempting  to  cross  into  Burma  on 
their  way  to  Communist  China  to  receive 
military  training  and  arms.  Indian  casual- 
ties were  not  announced. 

The  skirmishes  on  the  Burmese  border 
are  regarded  as  the  most  serious  incidents 
in  the  renewed  conflict  in  Nagaland.  They 
follow  recent  Indications  that  an  Influential 
section  of  the  Insurgents  turned  to  China 
for  arms.  The  rebels  in  Nagaland,  which  be- 
came a  full-fledged  state  of  India  In  1963; 
seek  Independence. 

some  reported  in  china 
According  to  official  Indian  sources,  Naga 
rebels  were  ambushed  and  killed  In  a  num- 
ber of  encounters  during  the  week  when 
they  attempted  to  cross  Into  Burma,  This 
was  the  first  major  clash  on  the  border  since 
Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  ordered  In- 
creased patrols  there  six  weeks  ago. 

Indian  Intelligence  officials  suggest  that 
several  hundred  Nagas  have  already  traveled 
to  China  for  military  training  while  another 
large  group  is  reported  to  be  crossing 
Burma, 

According  to  these  sources,  the  Chinese 
are  prepared  to  assist  the  Nagas  if  the  in- 
surgents link  their  struggle  with  other  antl- 
Indlan  movements  In  Assam,  Manlpur  and 
the  Mlzo  Hills. 

The  Government  has  barred  foreigners 
and  journalists  from  the  area. 

In  a  recent  broadcast  to  Nagaland,  the 
Peking  radio  encouraged  the  Naga  struggle 
warning  the  insurgents  not  to  be  lulled  Into 
peace  talks  with  the  Indian  Government. 

Last  week,  a  rebel  leader,  Khugahto  Suk- 
hal,  defended  the  decision  to  seek  aid  from 
China,  Mr.  Sukhal  recently  met  Mrs.  Gand- 
hi at  unsuccessful  Nagaland  peace  talks  in 
New  Delhi. 

Mr.  Sukhal  Justified  the  decision  by  cit- 
ing India's  reliance  on  outside  support  dur- 
ing her  independence  struggle. 

The  mounOng  tension  In  Nagaland  coin- 
cides with  serious  unrest  In  the  region  ad- 
joining Burma.  In  Assam,  a  curfew  was  Im- 
posed In  one  district  after  4.000  angry 
tribesmen  demanding  a  separate  hill  state 
attacked  the  district  police  headquarters 
Tempers  flared  in  Assam  niter  New  Delhi 
had  postponed  its  decision  on  a  plan  to  re- 
organize .^ssam  into  separate  hill  and  plain 
states. 

To  the  south.  In  the  hills  jutting  Into 
Burma,  there  are  signs  that  the  Mlzo  rebels 
might  mount  another  offensive  against 
hard-pressed  Indian  troops.  The  Mlzo  un- 
derground, which  wants  an  Independent 
hill  state,  launched  a  surprise  attack  on  the 
district  headquarters  Friday. 


MR  LEE  MORSE  TO  LEAVE  CAPITOL 
HILL 


June  11,  1968 

trict,  is  leaving  Capitol  Hill  to  set  up  a 
private  law  practice  in  Washington  and 
Atlanta,  and  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  him  on  his 
past  services  to  the  House  and  wish  him 
well  in  his  new  pursuits. 

Mr.  Lee  Morse  leaves  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  as  legal 
counsel  after  4  years  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice there.  Prior  to  that  he  was  employed 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion and  the  Comptroller  of  Currency, 

Mr.  Morse  received  a  master's  degree 
in  business  and  a  bachelor  of  laws  de- 
gree from  Emoiy  University,  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Georgia  Bar  Association, 
the  Federal  bar,  the  American  bar,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  bpr. 


OPPOSITION  TO  H,R.  5037 
IN  ITS  PRESENT  FORM 


HON.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1968 
Mr,  DAVIS  of  Georgia,  Mr,  Speaker,  a 
former  resident  of  Rome,  Ga.,  in  my  dis- 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  11,  1968 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  H.R.  5037  in  its  present 
form. 

I  direct  attention  to  title  II  and  title 
III. 

The  first  of  these  would  add  two  new 
.sections  to  title  XVIII,  United  States 
Code.  Section  3501  concerns  itself  with 
the  admissibility  of  confessions.  Section 
3502  goes  into  the  admissibility  of  eye- 
witnesses testimony  in  the  Federal 
courts.  It  is  significant  to  note  at  this 
point  that  title  II  applies  only  to  Fed- 
eral courts,  not  to  the  State  courts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  any  one  with  even  a 
passing  acquaintance  with  the  law.  it  is 
obvious  that  the  main  purpose  of  title  II 
is  to  overrule  the  decisions  of  the  Mi- 
randa and  Wade  cases  as  they  effect 
Federal  trials.  If  this  body  because  of 
hysteria,  indifference,  or  irrespon.sibility 
approved  H.R.  5037  as  written,  we  would 
m  fact  turn  the  clock  backward  to  the 
injustices  of  pre-Mallory  and  Miranda 
times  and  literally  make  voluntariness 
the  sole  test  as  to  the  validity  of  a  con- 
fession. Thus,  there  would  discard, 
prompt  arraignment,  proper  warnings, 
advice  as  to  rights,  entitlement  to  coun- 
sel, thus  with  one  stroke  the  cloak  of 
protection  is  torn  from  the  accused, 

Mr,  Speaker,  in  further  opposition  to 
this  legislation,  I  attach  hereto  the 
detailed  analysis  submitted  by  the  great 
and  competent  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
cial' Committee: 

Detailed    Analysis    of   Title   II 

Title  II  of  H,R,  5037,  as  approved  by  the 
.Senate,  would  add  two  new  sections  to  Title 
18  U,S,C,  (3501,  3502),  These  sections  would 
modify  present  law  in  several  principal  re- 
spects. As  described  in  the  following  para- 
Ljraphs,  they  are  vulnerable  to  serious  con- 
:itltutlonal  and  pwllcy  objections. 

a.    confessions THE    REPEAL    OF    MIRANDA 

Section  3501(a)  of  the  bill  makes  volun- 
tariness the  sole  criterion  of  the  admissibility 
of  a  confession  in  a  Federal  Court. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  subsections 
lai  and  (b)  of  Section  3501,  the  procedure 
in  Federal  courts  will  be  as  follows : 

A   preliminary   determination   of   the  vol- 
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\intariness  of  a  confession  will  be  made  by 
the  trial  Judge,  outside  the  presence  of  the 
Jury.  Sec    3501(a) 

In  making  his  preliminary  determination, 
the  trial  Judge  will  be  required  to  consider 
all  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  con- 
fession, including  the  following  specified 
factors,  none  of  which  Is  to  be  conclusive  on 
the   is.  ue   of   voluntariness.   Sec.   3501(b): 

Delay  between  arrest  and  arraignment  of 
the  defendant. 

Whether  the  defendant  knew  the  nature 
of  his  offense 

Whether  the  defendant  was  aware  or  ad- 
vised of  his  right  to  silence  or  that  anything 
he  said  might  be  used  against  him. 

Whether  the  defendant  was  advised  of  his 
right  to  counsel. 

Whether  the  defendant  had  the  assistance 
of  counsel  during  his  interrogation  and  con- 
fession. 

If  the  trial  Judge  makes  a  preliminary  de- 
termination that  a  confession  was  voluntary, 
he  must  admit  the  confession  In  evidence. 
Sec.  3501(a)  The  Jury  must  then  liear  the 
relevant  evidence  on  the  issue  of  voluntari- 
ness and  determine  the  weight  to  be  ac- 
corded the  confession.  Sec    3501(a) 

Sections  3501  (ai  and  (b)  are  squarely  in 
conflict  with  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  Miranda  v.  /Inioria.  384  US  433  (1966). 
and  will  almost  certainly  be  held  unconstitu- 
tional In  Miranda,  the  Supreme  Ct,urt  held 
unequivocally  that  a  confession  ob'ained 
from  a  defendant  during  custodial  police 
uiiorrogatlon  could  not  constitutionally  \3e 
used  in  evidence  against  the  defendant  un- 
less the  following  specific  procedural  safe- 
guards were  followed,  based  on  the  defend- 
ant's privilege  against  self-incrimination 
under  the  Fifth  Amendment: 

The  defendant  must  be  advised  that  he 
has  .1  right  to  remain  silent  and  that  any- 
thing he  says  may  be  used  against  him. 

The  defendant  must  be  advised  that  he  has 
the  right  to  consult  with  a  lawyer  and  to 
have  the  lawyer  with  him  during  the  Inter- 
rogation 

The  defendant  must  be  advised  that  if  he 
cannot  afford  a  lawyer,  a  lawyer  will  be  ap- 
[XJlnled  for  him 

Although  the  case  also  held  that  a  suspect 
could  waive  these  rights,  the  Court  stated 
that  a  heavy  burden  of  proof  rests  on  the 
prosecution  to  demonstrate  that  the  waiver 
was  knowing  and  intelligent. 

The  Court  emphasized  in  Mira7ida  that 
the  procedural  safeguards  established  in  the 
case  are  in  addition  to  the  traditional  volun- 
tariness test.  Since  section  3501  specifically 
dispenses  with  these  safeguards  and  in  lieu 
thereof  establishes  voluntariness  as  the  sole 
test  of  the  admissibility  of  a  confession,  the 
section  Is  obviously  contrary  to  the 
Constitution. 

The  Supreme  Cotirt  maae  clear  in  the 
Miranda  opinion  that  Its  holding  was  firmly 
grounded  on  a  constitutional  basis  that  no 
legislature  could  overrule.  In  both  the  briefs 
and  oral  arguments  in  the  case,  the  Court 
was  sF»eclfically  requested  to  withhold  deci- 
sion until  legislative  bodies  had  a  chance  to 
act  upon  the  issue.  The  court  replied. 

"Congress  and  the  States  are  free  to 
develop  their  own  safeguards  for  the  privi- 
lege, so  long  as  they  are  fully  as  effective  as 
those  described  |ln  the  Court's  holding!  In 
Informing  accused  persons  of  their  right  of 
silenc€  and  in  affording  a  continuous  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  it.  In  any  event,  however, 
ihe  issues  presented  are  of  constitutional 
dimensions  and  must  be  determined  by  the 
courts.  The  admissibility  of  a  statement  In 
the  face  of  a  claim  that  It  was  obtained  in 
violation  of  the  defendant's  constitutional 
rights  is  an  issue  the  resolution  of  which  has 
long  since  been  undertaken  by  this  Court.  .  .  . 
Judicial  solutions  to  problems  of  constitu- 
tional dimension  have  evolved  decade  by 
decade.  As  courts  have  been  presented  with 
the  need  to  enforce  constitutional  rights, 
they  have  found  means  of  doing  so.  That  was 
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our  responsibility  when  Escobcdo  was  before 
us  and  it  our  responsibility  today.  Where 
rights  secured  by  the  Conniitutwn  are  in- 
ro/i'ed.  there  can  be  no  rxile  making  or  legis- 
lation which  loould  abrogate  them."  (Em- 
phasis added).  384  U.S..  at  490-491 

The  Court's  invitation  in  Miranda  lor  leg- 
islatures to  adopt  "other  fiiUy  effective 
means"  to  protect  suspects  in  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  constitutional  rights  offers  no 
solace  to  the  proponents  of  Section  3501 
The  provisions  of  that  section  can  hardly  be 
characterized  as  "other  fully  effective 
means."  since  the  means  chosen  by  the  sec- 
tion are  manifestly  less  effective  than  the 
safeguards  announced  in  Miranda. 

Moreover,  even  though  Congress  has  broad 
general  power  under  the  Constitution  to 
enact  procedural  rules  governing  the  ad- 
missibility of  evidence  in  Federal  Courts, 
nothing  In  the  Constitution  nives  Congress 
the  power  to  adopt  procedural  rules  that 
override  specific  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Interpreting  the  fundamental  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution.  Simply  put.  Con- 
gress has  the  power  only  uj  expand,  not  to 
contract  or  abrogate  these  basic  guarantees. 
The  fault  in  the  Miratida  decision.  If  any. 
lies  not  with  the  Supreme  Court,  but  with 
the  Fifth  Amendment  itself.  In  the  words 
of  the  Fifth  Amendment,  no  person  •shall 
be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a 
witnefs  against  hlm.self  "  At  the  very  heart 
of  the  privilege  against  self-incrimination 
lies  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  system  of  criminal  justice,  that  the 
Government  must  produce  evidence  against 
an  individual  by  its  own  Independent  la- 
bors, rather  than  by  the  cruel  simple  ex- 
pedient of  compelling  it  from  his  own  mouth. 
Chamber.^  v.  Flondu.  309  US  227.  2.35-'238 
(1940).  As  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen 
commented  almost  a  century  ago  on  the 
use  of  interrogation  by  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  laziness  in  it  It 
Is  far  pleasanter  to  sit  comfortably  in  the 
shade  rubbing  red  pepper  into  a  poor  de- 
vil's eyes  than  to  go  about  in  the  sun  hunt- 
ing up  evidence."  '  Stephen.  A  History  of  the 
Criminal  Law  m  England.  442   (1883). 

In  .Miranda  the  Supreme  Court  breathed 
life  Into  the  privilege  as  applied  i-o  police 
interrogation.  The  basic  thrust  of  the  Court's 
decision  was  to  place  the  poor  and  inexperi- 
enced susp>ect  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
wealthy  and  most  sophisticated  suspect  by 
Informing  all  suspects  of  their  constitutional 
right  to  silence  and  assuring  them  of  a 
continuous  opportunity   to   exercise   it. 

As  Justice  Walter  Schaefer  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois,  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished Jurists,  has  eloquently  stated,  the 
quality  of  a  nation's  civilization  can  be 
largely  measured  by  the  methods  it  uses  in 
the  enforcement  of  its  criminal  law.  See 
Schaefer.  "Federalism  and  State  Criminal 
Procedure."  70  Harv.  L,  Rev.  1.  16  (1956).  To 
allow  the  Government  in  the  administration 
of  justice  to  take  advantage  of  the  Ignorance 
or  indigence  of  an  accused  would  violate  the 
most  elementary  principles  of  our  constitu- 
tional jurisprudence. 

Forty  years  ago.  Justice  Brandeis  forcefully 
answered  the  recurrent  argument  that  the 
needs  of  law  enforcement  outweigh  the  rights 
of  the  individual.  In  Olmstcad  v.  United 
States,  he  said, 

"Decency,  security  and  liberty  alike  de- 
mand that  government  officials  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  rules  of  conduct  that  are 
commands  to  the  citizen.  In  a  government  of 
laws,  existence  of  the  government  will  be  im- 
periled If  It  falls  to  observe  the  law  scrupu- 
lously. Our  Government  is  the  potent,  the 
omnipresent  teacher.  For  good  or  for  ill.  it 


■  In  the  Mirar.da  opinion,  the  Supreme 
Court  actually  declaed  four  separate  cases — 
Miranda  v.  Arizona.  Vignera  v.  Neic  York, 
Westover  v.  United  Sttttc.<!.  and  California  v. 
Stewart.  See  384  U.S.  436  ( 1966) . 
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teaches  the  whole  people  by  Its  example 
Crime  Is  contaelous  If  the  Government  be- 
comes a  lawbreaker.  It  breeds  contempt  for 
law;  It  Invites  every  man  to  become  a  law 
\into  himself;  It  Invites  anarchy  To  declare 
that  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
law  the  end  jvistlfies  the  means  .  would 
bring  terrible  retribution.  Against  that 
pernicious  doctrine  this  Court  should  reso- 
lutely set  Its  face."  277  US.  438.  485  119281 
(dissenting  opinion) . 

Contrary  to  the  suggestion  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  Title  II.  It  can  hardly  be  said  with 
authority  that  the  Mnanda  decision  has 
seriouslv  hampered  law  enforcement  Essen- 
tially the  same  warnings  required  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  ^flranda  were  being  used 
by  the  FBI  fourteen  vears  before  the  decision 
in  that  case  As  Chief  Justice  Warren  stated 
in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court  In 
\firanda: 

Over  the  years  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation has  compiled  an  exemplary 
record  of  effective  law  enforcement  while  ad- 
vising any  suspect  or  arrested  person,  at  the 
outset  of.  a;i  interview,  that  he  Is  not  re- 
quired to'njake  a  statement,  that  any  state- 
ment mav  be  used  against  him  in  court,  that 
the  individual  may  obtain  the  services  of  an 
attorney  of  his  own  choice  and.  more  recently, 
that  he  has  a  right  to  free  counsel  If  he 
is  unable  to  pay  .  ITlhe  present  pattern 
of  warnings  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  the 
Individual  followed  as  a  practice  by  the  FBI 
IS  consist?nt  with  the  procedure  which  we 
delineate  today."  384  U.S.  at  483-484 

Equally  important,  each  of  the  two  major 
field  studies  published  to  date  on  the  Impact 
of  Miranda  on  law  enforcement  has  con- 
cluded that  the  impact  has  been  small  and 
that  the  decicion  has  had  little  effect  on 
police  practices  or  the  clearance  of  crime. 
What  is  by  far  the  most  comprehensive  of 
these  studies  was  conducted  by  the  student 
editors  of  the  Yale  Law  Journal  and  faculty 
members  of  the  Yale  Law  School.  See  Tnter- 
rogatlons  in  New  Haven:  The  Impact  of  Mir- 
anda." 76  Yale  L  J  1519  ( 1967 1  Over  a  period 
of  three  months,  the  Yale  investigators  ob- 
served every  stationhouse  Interrogation  un- 
dertaken by  tne  New  Haven  police  force  One 
of  the  basic  conclusions  reached  by  the  study 
was  that  interrogation  of  suspects  by  police 
was  unnece.'^sarv  in  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity i87'  I  of  the  cases  observed,  since  the 
police  had  already  obtained  enough  evidence 
against  a  suspect  at  the  time  of  his  arrest 
to  assure  his  conviction  In  the  typical  case, 
either  the  police  already  had  enough  evi- 
dence to  convict  a  suspect  without  inter- 
rogation, or  they  did  not  even  have  enough 
evidence  to  arrest  him  In  the  first  place 

The  second  major  study  of  the  Impact  of 
Miranda  was  a  statistical  survey  by  two  law 
professors  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Law  School  See  Seeburger  and  Wettick. 
•Miranda  m  Pittsburgh— A  StatUtical 
Study.-  29  U.  Pittsburgh  L.R  1  i  1967* .  Usmg 
files  made  available  by  the  Pittsburgh  Detec- 
tive Bureau,  the  authors  found  that  the  inci- 
dence of  confessions  declined  by  almost  20  ' 
In  the  period  following  the  Miranda  decision. 
But — and  this  is  the  crucial  finding  of  the 
study — the  decline  in  the  incidence  of  con- 
fessions v.as  accompanied  by  no  substantial 
decline  in  the  arrest  rate,  the  conviction 
rate,  the  rate  of  crime  clearance,  or  the  court 
backlog 

The  Yale  and  Pittsburgh  studies  point  up 
the  crucial  defect  in  many  of  the  studies 
relied  upon  by  the  proponents  of  Title  II  to 
support  the  provisions  of  Section  3301.  It  is 
not  enough  to  study  the  Impact  of  Miranda 
on  law  enforcement  bv  the  cr\ide  measure  of 
the  incideniie  of  confession.^  The  real  impact 
can  be  determined  only  by  measuring  the 
effect  on  convictions  and  crime  clearance  By 
this  scale  the  only  true  scale,  the  much- 
ballyhooed  deleterious  Impact  of  Miranda  on 
law  enforcement  has  been  extremely  small, 
if  not  illusory 


Indeed.  Mianda  itself  and  its  three  com- 
panion cases  ■  present  graphic  examples  of 
the  overstatement  of  the  "need"  for  confes- 
sions in  law  enforcement  In  each  case,  law 
enforcement  officers  had  developed  substan- 
tial other  evidence  against  the  defendants 
before  conducting  the  interrogations  held 
invalid  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Thus,  Mir- 
anda, Vignera,  and  Westoyer  had  been  iden- 
tified by  eye-witnesses.  Marked  bills  from 
the  robbed  bank  had  been  found  in  West- 
overs  car.  Articles  stolen  from  several  rob- 
bery victims  had  been  found  in  Stewart's 
home. 

The  overstatement  of  the  "need"  for  con- 
fessions becomes  even  more  obvious  when 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  four  Miranda 
defendants  Is  considered  Miranda  himself 
was  convicted  in  Arizona  in  February  1967  on 
the  same  two  counts  of  kidnapping  and  rape 
with  which  he  was  originally  charged,  and  re- 
ceived the  same  sentence  of  concurrent  pris- 
on terms  of  20-30  years  on  each  count  Vig- 
nera pleaded  guilty  in  New  York  to  an  in- 
dictment charging  a  lesser  robbery  offense, 
and  was  sentenced  to  a  prison  term  of  7'2- 
10  years  Westover  was  convicted  m  February 
1967  on  the  same  two  counts  of  bank  robbery, 
and  received  the  same  sentence  of  consecu- 
tive 15-year  prison  terms  on  each  count. 
Stewart  has  not  yet  been  retried  on  the  orig- 
inal charges  of  robbery  and  murder,  for 
which  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
death  However,  a  motion  to  suppress  evi- 
dence in  the  case  was  denied  in  November 
1967:  after  several  continuances,  the  trial 
has  been  set  for  May  1968. 

One  .spectre  raised  by  the  committee  ma- 
jority must  be  laid  to  rest.  The  suggestion  is 
m.\de  that  the  harmful  effect  on  Miranda  will 
be  compounded  as  the  lower  Federal  courts 
expand  Its  doctrine  and  extend  its  interpre- 
tation. Nearly  two  years  of  judicial  experience 
under  Miranda  in  the  Federal  courts  of  ap- 
peals have  proved  this  suggestion  false   The 
trend  of  cases  to  date  shows  a  strong  reluc- 
tance by  the  Federal  courts  to  apply  the  re- 
quirements of  Miranda  except  in  obvious  in- 
stances of  formal  custorlal  interrogation    If 
anything,  the  definition  of  custodial  interro- 
gation in  Miranda  as  "questioning  initiated 
by   law   enforcement  officers  after  a   person 
has  been  taken  into  custody  or  otherwise  de- 
prived of  his  freedom  in  any  significant  way" 
is  receiving  a   highly  restrictive  interpreta- 
tion.  See.    for   example.   O  Toole   v.   Scarfati. 
386  F    2d   168   list  Cir.   1967 1    (statement  to 
prosecutor   by   city   official    given   chance   to 
explain  deficiencies  held  admissible);  United 
States  V.  Adier.  380  F   2d  917  1 2nd  Clr.  1967) 
I  volunteered  statements  to  FBI  agent  exam- 
ining books  of  suspect's  corporation  held  ad- 
missible):   United  States  v.  Gibson.  4th  Cir. 
(March  1.  1968)    (discussion  of  stolen  car  by 
defendant  after  State  police  officer  asked  him 
to   step   outside   held   admissible);    Yates    v 
United  States.  384  F.  2d  586  1 5th  Cir.  1968) 
(Statements  made  to  hotel  manager  holding 
suspect   in   conversation   pending   arrival   of 
FBI  held  admissible);   United  States  v.  Agy. 
374  F    2d  94   (6th  Clr    1967 1    (incriminating 
reply  to  question  asked  by  alcohol  tax  agent 
held   admissible):    United   States   v.   Holmes, 
387  P.  2d  781    (7th  Clr.   1968)    (statement  to 
Selective    Service    clerk    held    admissible): 
Frohman  v.  United  States.  380  F.  2d  832  (8th 
Cir.    1967)     (statement   to   internal    revenue 
agent  making  criminal  Investigation  held  ad- 
missible) ;  Williams  v.  United  States  381  F  2d 
20  (9th  Clr.  1967)    (false  statements  to  bor- 
der-crossing guards  held  admissible):  Mares 
V.    United    States   383    F     2d    811    (10th    Cir 
1967)     (Statements    to   FBI    by    suspect    free 
to  leave   held   admissible);    Allen   v.   United 
States.  D.  C.  Clr    (January  25.  1968 1    (state- 
ment made  during  detention  after  failure  to 
produce  auto  registration  held  admissible). 

B,    CONFESSIONS THE    REPEAL   OP    MALLORY 

Section  3501(c)  ol  the  bill  specifies  that  a 
confession  shall  not  be  inadmissible  in  evi- 
dence in  a  Federal  court  solely  because  of 
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delay  between  the  arrest  and  arraignment  of 
the  defendant. 

Subsection  ( c )  Is  obviously  Intended  to  re- 
peal the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Mallory  V  United  States.  354  U.S.  449  (  1957  i 
In  Mallory.  the  Court  held  that  if  an  arrested 
person  is  not  taken  before  a  magistrate  or 
other  judicial  officer  "without  unnecessary 
delay."  as  required  by  Rule  5(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  any  con- 
fession obtained  during  the  period  of  delay 
is  inadmissible  in  evidence  in  a  Federal 
court. 

Section  3501(C)  will  Inevitably  encourage 
prolonged  incarceration  and  Interrogation  of 
suspects,  without  opportunity  to  consult 
with  friends,  family,  or  counsel.  Section 
3501  (CI  expands  the  time  limit  to  six  "nours 
during  which  Interrogation  may  take  place 
The  present  District  of  Columbia  Crime  Act 
provides  a  maximum  three-hour  period  for 
interrogation  after  which  a  person  may  be 
released  without  charge  and  without  an  ar- 
rest record. 

Rules  prohibiting  unnecessary  delay  be- 
tween arrest  and  arraignment  are  based  or. 
sound  law  enforcement  policy  Prompt  ar- 
raignment of  arrested  persons  is  necessary  in 
a  free  society  which  vahies  the  fair  admin- 
istration of  criminal  justice.  Prolonged  in- 
carceration and  interrogation  of  suspects. 
without  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sult with  friends,  family  or  counsel,  must 
be  condemned.  Yet.  it  is  precisely  such  in- 
carceration and  interrogation  that  are  coun- 
tenanced bv  the  bill.  In  effect.  Section  :J50l 
(Ci  would  leave  the  "without  unnecessary 
delay"  provision  of  Rule  5(a)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  as  a  rule  with- 
out a  meaningful  remedy. 

C.    EYEWITNESS    TESTIMONY — THE    REPE.^L    OF 
WADE 

Section  3502  of  Title  II  makes  eyewitness 
testimony  that  a  defendant  participated  in 
a  crime  admissible  in  evidence  in  any  Federal 
court. 

Section  3502  is  squarely  In  conflict  with 
the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  In  United 
States  V.  Wade.  388  U.S.  218  (1967).  Gilbert 
r.  California.  388  U.S.  263  (  1967) .  and  Stoval! 
V.  Denno.  388  U.S,  293  (1967).  In  Wade  and 
Gilbert,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  pre- 
trial lineup  at  which  a  defendant  is  exhib- 
ited to  identifying  witnesses  is  a  critical 
stage  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  that  the 
defendant  is  constitutionally  entitled  to  the 
assistance  of  counsel  at  the  lineup.  In  Sto- 
lall.  the  Court  held  that,  even  though  the 
Wade  decision  was  not  to  be  applied  retro- 
actively,- lineups  in  pending  cases  must  still 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Due  Process 
Clause, 

For  essentially  the  same  reasons  above. 
Section  3502  will  almost  certainly  be  held 
unconstitutional.  The  .section  dispenses  with 
the  procediiral  safeguards  established  in 
Wade  for  police  lineups  and  is  therefore  iu 
clear  conflict  with  the  requirements  of  the 


-  Decisions  like  Stovall  Indicate  that,  con- 
trary to  the  suggestions  of  the  proponents  of 
Title  II,  the  Supreme  Court  is  in  fact  highly 
sensitive  to  the  problems  and  needs  of  law 
enforcement.  In  a  series  of  recent  constitu- 
tional decisions,  the  Court  has  moved  grad- 
ually to  a  position  of  almost  completely 
prospective  application  of  new  constitutiona! 
principles.  The  Court  has  explicitly  statc^l 
t'.iat  it  attaches  "overriding  significance"  :'i 
such  factors  as  the  reliance  by  law  enforce- 
ment officers  on  the  prior  law.  and  the  sever" 
burden  on  law  enforcement  and  administra- 
tion of  justice  If  the  new  principles  nre  to 
be  applied  retroactively  to  grant  new  trials 
to  defendants  already  convicted  under  the 
prior  law.  See  Linkletter  v.  Walker.  381  U.S- 
613  (1965);  Tc.'ian  r.  Shott.  382  U.S,  40S 
(1966):  Johnson  v.  New  Jersey.  384  U.S.  719 
(1966);  and  Stovall  v.  Denno,  388  U.S.  293 
( 1967). 
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Constitution  announced  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  addition.  Section  3502  does  not 
even  attempt  to  establish  effective  alterna- 
tive safeguards  for  lineups  In  lieu  of  the 
requirements  of  Wade.  Instead,  the  section  is 
a  blanket  provision  making  eyewitnesses 
testimony  admissible  in  all  circumstances, 
whether  or  not  even  the  most  fundamental 
and  time-honored  requirements  of  due  proc- 
ess have  been  met  in  the  identification,  let 
alone  the  requirements  of  the  right  to  coun- 
sel under  the  Sixth  Amendment. 

One  expert  authority  quoted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  given  graphic  examples 
of  cases  in  which  grossly  unfair  lineups 
were  conducted. 

"In  a  Canadian  case  .  .  the  defendant 
had  been  picked  out  of  a  line-up  of  six 
men.  of  which  he  was  the  only  Oriental,  In 
other  cases,  a  blackhalred  suspect  was  placed 
in  a  group  of  light-haired  persons,  tall  sus- 
pect^s  have  been  made  U)  stand  with  short 
non-suspects,  and  in  a  case  where  the  per- 
petrator of  a  crime  was  Known  to  be  a  youth, 
a  suspect  under  twenty  was  placed  in  a 
ilne-up  with  five  other  persons,  all  of  whom 
were  over  forty."  Wall,  Eyewitness  Identifica- 
tion in  Cmninal  Cases  53. 

In  these  circumstances,  therefore,  we  be- 
lieve that  precipitous  legislative  action  over- 
ruling Wade  would  be  not  only  unconstitu- 
tional, taut  unwise  and  highly  premature 
as  well. 

I  Prom    the    Legislative    Reference    Service. 
May  27,   1968) 

CONSTITUTIONALITY      OF     THE      NEW      TITLE      18 

use.   3501   To   Be  Added   by   H.R.  5037  as 

Passed  by  the  Senate 

The  new  section  3501  to  be  added  to  Title 
18  U.S.C.  by  section  701  of  Title  11  of  H.R. 
5037  deals  with  admissibility  of  confessions 
m  criminal  prosecutions  by  the  United  States 
or  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  would  require 
the  admission  into  evidence  in  such  prof.ecu- 
tions  of  any  confession  which  is  vohintarily 
given.  It  would  direct  the  trial  judge,  in 
determining  voluntariness,  to  take  liito  ac- 
count all  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
confession  including  time  between  arrest  and 
.irraignment,  whether  the  defendant  knew  of 
the  nature  of  the  offense  with  which  he  was 
charged  or  of  which  he  was  suspected, 
whether  defendant  was  Informed  or  knew 
that  he  was  not  required  to  make  a  state- 
ment and  that  any  he  did  make  might  be 
used  against  him,  whether  the  defendant  has 
been  advised  of  his  right  to  assistance  of 
counsel  and  whether  he  was  without  the 
assistance  of  counsel  when  questioned  or 
when  giving  such  confession.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  provision  Is  that  which 
states : 

"The  presence  or  absence  of  any  of  the 
above  mentioned  factors  to  be  taken  into 
^consideration  by  the  judge  need  not  be  con- 
clusive on  the  issue  of  voluntariness  of  the 
confession." 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  S.  Rept.  No.  1097.  makes  it 
quite  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
legislation  is  to  avoid  the  results  reached 
by  the  Supreme  Court  In  Miranda  v.  Arizona, 
384  U.S.  436  (1966).  It  would  .seem  that,  to 
the  extent  that  this  section  permits  the 
courts  to  admit  into  evidence  confessions  ob- 
tained in  the  absence  of  any  one  of  the  safe- 
guards held  by  the  court  in  Miranda  to  be 
Indispensable  to  protect  the  right  of  an  ac- 
cused not  to  be  compelled  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself,  the  provisions  of  Title  II 
might  well  be  held  unconstitutional.  It  Is 
axiomatic  that  a  right  guaranteed  against  in- 
fringement by  the  United  States,  cannot  be 
extinguished  by  a  mere  act  of  Congress.  To 
extinguish  such  a  right  requires  nothing  less 
than  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  fact  on  which 
this  conclusion  of  law  hinges  Is  that  the 
Court  in  Miranda  did  hold  that  each  of  the 
safeguards  it  set  forth  was  Indeed  a  constitu- 
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tlonally  indispensable  condition  to  the  ad- 
missiblllty  of  a  confession.  Because  there  is 
some  language  by  the  Court  inviting  alterna- 
tive action  by  legislatures,  that  language,  as 
well  as  the  language  of  the  holding,  should 
be  examined  carefully  to  determine  whether 
the  provisions  of  Title  II  might  not  be  a  valid 
response   to  the  Court's  invitation 

Although  the  opinion  of  the  majority  in 
Miranda  <x?cuples  60  pages,  the  Court  was 
good  enough  to  capsulize  Its  holdings: 

"Our  holdings  will  be  spelled  out  with  some 
specificity  in  the  pages  which  follow  but 
briefly  stated  it  is  this:  the  prosecution  may 
not  use  statements,  whether  exculpatory  or 
inculpatory,  stemming  from  custodial  inter- 
rogation of  the  defendant  unless  it  demon- 
strates the  use  of  procedural  safeguards 
effective  to  secure  the  privilege  against  self 
incrimination.  By  custodial  interrogation, 
we  mean  questioning  initiated  by  law  en- 
forcement officers  after  a  person  has  been 
taken  into  custody  or  otherwise  deprived  of 
his  freedom  of  action  in  any  significant  way. 
As  for  the  procedural  safeguards  to  be  em- 
ployed, unless  other  fully  effective  means  arc 
devi.-ied  to  inform  accused  per.ions  of  their 
right  Of  silence  and  to  assure  a  continuotis 
opportunity  to  exercise  it.  the  following 
measures  are  required.  Prior  to  any  ques- 
tioning, the  person  must  be  warned  that  he 
has  a  right  to  remain  silent,  that  any  state- 
ment he  does  make  may  be  used  as  evidence 
against  him.  and  that  iie  has  a  right  to  the 
presence  of  an  attorney,  either  retained  or 
appointed.  The  defendant  may  waive  effec- 
tuation of  these  rights,  provided  the  waiver 
is  made  voluntary,  knowingly  and  Intelli- 
gently. If.  however,  he  Indicates  In  any 
manner  and  at  any  stage  of  the  process  that 
he  wishes  to  consult  with  an  attorney  before 
speaking  there  can  be  no  questioning.  Like- 
wise. If  the  Individual  Is  alone  and  indicates 
in  any  manner  that  he  does  not  wish  to 
be  interrogated,  the  police  may  not  ques- 
tion him.  The  mere  fact  that  he  may  have 
answered  .some  questions  or  volunteered 
some  statements  on  his  own  does  not  de- 
prive him  of  the  right  to  refrain  from 
answering  any  further  inquiries  vintU  he 
has  consulted  with  an  attorney  and  there- 
fore consents  to  be  questioned."  384  U.S.  436, 
444-45.  [emphasis  added] 

Later  in  its  opinion  the  Court  expanded 
on  its  stiggestlon  In  the  paragraph  above 
that  there  might  be  "Other  fully  effective 
means"  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  an  accused. 
It  stated: 

"We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the 
Constitution  does  not  require  any  specific 
code  of  procedures  for  protecting  the  privi- 
lege against  self-incrimination  during  cus- 
todial interrogation.  Congress  and  the  States 
are  free  to  develop  their  oivn  safeguards  for 
the  privilege,  so  long  as  they  are  fully  as 
effective  as  those  described  above  ?n  inform- 
ing accused  persons  of  their  right  of  silence 
and  in  affording  a  continuous  opportunity 
to  exercise  it.  In  any  event,  hoicever.  the  is- 
sues presented  arc  of  constitutional  dimen- 
sions and  must  be  determined  by  the  courts. 
The  admissibility  of  a  statement  in  the  face 
of  a  claim  that  it  was  obtained  m  violation 
of  the  defendant's  constitutional  rights  is  an 
issue  the  resolution  of  which  has  long  since 
been  undertaken  by  this  Court.  See  Hopt  v. 
Utah,  no  U.S.  574  (1884).  Judicial  solutions 
to  problems  of  constitutional  dimension  have 
evolved  decade  by  decade,  .^s  courts  have 
been  presented  with  the  need  to  enforce  con- 
stitutional rights,  they  have  found  means  of 
doing  so.  That  was  our  responsibility  when 
£scobeao  was  before  us  and  it  is  otir  respon- 
sibility today.  Where  rights  secured  by  the 
Constitution  are  involved,  there  can  be  no 
rule  making  or  legislation  which  would  abro- 
gate them."  384  U.S.  436.  490-491.  [emphasis 
added) 

It  would  seem  quite  clear  that  18  U.S.C. 
§  3501.  to  be  added  by  §  701  of  Title  II.  since 
it  would  permit  the  Introduction  into  evi- 
dence of   a  confession   even  if  the   accused 
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were  not  Informed  of  lils  right  to  remain 
silent,  or  that  any  statement  he  made  might 
be  used  against  lilm.  or  that  he  had  a  right 
to  counsel,  is  legislation  which  would  abro- 
gate the  constitutional  rights  found  to  exist 
in  iMiranda  and  would  therefore  seem  to  be 
invalid.  Can  a  statute  which,  although  it 
requires  the  courts  to  consider  all  of  the  -Wi- 
randa  guidelines,  permits  them  to  admit 
confessions  as  voluntary  in  the  absence  of 
any  of  them,  be  said  to  provide  "other  fully 
effective  means"  of  securing  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  accused  pensons':"  This  is  the 
essential  question.  Only  if  it  is  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  can  the  statute  .satisfy  the 
requirements  laid  down  by  Miranda, 
■Vincent  A.  Doyle. 
Legislative  Attorney. 


REMARKS  OF  ADMINISTRATOR 
ROBERT  C.  MOOT.  OF  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1968 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ad- 
ministrator Robert  C.  Moot,  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  addi'e.ssed  an 
indiistrial  devolopmcnt  seminar  in 
Raleigh  on  Pinday.  June  7 

Praising  President  Johnson  for  his 
role  in  brinsin^;  about  closer  cooperation 
between  the  private  sector  and  public 
agencies.  Administrator  Moot  de.scribed 
benefits  that  can  be  obtained  through 
economic  cooperation — balanced  eco- 
nomic growth,  equal  opportunity  in  the 
marketplace,  more  jobs. 

North  Carolina  is  a  good  example  of 
the  good  that  cooperation  can  bring. 
Between  1962  and  1966.  North  Carolina 
ranked  at  the  top  of  all  our  States  ill 
development  of  new  employment  in  in- 
dustry. In  that  ijeriixl.  my  State  added 
almost  160.000  .iobs  to  industrial  payrolls. 
I  think  Administrator  Moot's  remarks 
at  the  Raleigh  .seminar  are  most  timely. 
His  words  serve  to  remind  us.  too.  of 
what  lies  ahead — of  what  we  must  do  to 
continue  the  momentum  of  our  nearly 
8  years  of  sustained  (economic  growth. 

I  feel  that  my  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested in  Mr.  Moot's  address,  and  I  in- 
sert it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Remarks  by  Robert  C.  Moot.  Administrator. 
Small    Business   Administration.    Before 
THE    Industrial     Development     Seminar, 
Raleigh.  N.C  June  7.  1968 
It  is  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  join  In 
this  program  to  bring  together  small  busi- 
ness, community  growth,  and  economic  and 
industrial  development.  Conferences  of   this 
nature,  which  serve  as  Information  clearing- 
houses on  participation  programs,  are  very 
essential  to  commtmity  economic  growth. 

These  too  are  proper  times  for  businessmen 
and  public  agencies  not  only  to  discuss  to- 
gether economic  and  industrial  development. 
but  also  to  work  together  through  America's 
small  business  community  to  achieve  It.  We 
must  think,  plan,  and  act  together  if  our  ef- 
forts are  to  achieve  the  greatest  possible  re- 
sults. SBA  today  has  no  higher  aim  than  to 
help  generate  greater  economic  teamwork 
to  help  you  t'lrn  yovir  Ideas  and  your  en- 
thusiasm into  corrvmunity  development.  To 
do  this,  we  place  first  emphasis  on  local  ini- 
tiative, local  pride,  and  local  planning. 

Such  teamwork   Is  not.  of  course,   solely 
SBA's  Idea, 
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President  Johnson  himself  has  set  the 
examples  History  Is  bound  to  place  high 
Rmong  the  hallmarks  of  his  administration 
his  ceaseless  striving  to  achieve  the  closer 
cooperation  of  the  public  and  private  agen- 
cies of  our  society,  and  to  harness  their  In- 
genuity and  energy  'n  common  solutions  to 
our  common  problems 

The  President  himself  reflects  the  profound 
change  which  his  administration  has  made 
in  the  basic  attitude  and  posture  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

No  longer  are  we  in  the  pt>sture  of  the 
government  trying  to  take  the  big  lead.  We 
do  not  think  in  terms  of  programs  coming 
down  from  the  top.  Our  posture  Is  to  play 
the  support  role— to  plug  ourselves  and  our 
services  into  programs  that  come  from  the 
bottom  up. 

I  share  with  vou  the  eloquent  words  our 
President  exprcf^sed  to  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board  more  than  three  years 
ago 

For  the  continuing  strength  and  success 
of  our  svstem  I  att.^ch  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  .ipying  to  maintain  a  respectful 
partHcrship- hetween  business  and  labor  and 
their  government.  .  .  . 

"Our  prosperity  and  our  progress,  the  pres- 
tige our  free  system  enjoys  throughout  the 
world-  all  reflect  the  victory  of  the  enlight- 
ened mind     . 

■So  I  ask  you  then,  as  enlightened  men 
of  our  times,  to  join  iis  full  partners  in  all 
the  problems  of  the  Nation,  the  social  prob- 
lems as  well  as  the  economic  problems      . 

His  words  reflect  two  great  elements  of 
our  progress  One  is  that  our  country  has 
always  excelled  at  organization  and  coopera- 
tion.' Frontier  conditions  made  cooperation 
a  lesson  of  survival  More  and  more  economic 
historians  observe  that  our  American  knack 
for  organization  has  no  equal  in  any  other 
svstem. 

'  Second,  in  our  current  wave  of  sust:itiied 
growth,  now  in  its  eighth  year,  the  economy 
shows  more  teamwork  than  it  ever  hJts 
before 

Our  Gross  National  Product,  between  the 
first  quarter  of  19  31  and  the  last  quarter  of 
1967.  has  cl.mbed  60  percent  Even  if  we 
eliminate  the  rise  in  average  prices,  this  in- 
crease is  larger  than  our  own  total  national 
product  of  Just  thirtv  years  ago. 

Total  employment  has  risen  by  nine  mil- 
lion persons,  as  much  as  today's  combined 
employment  of  the  New  York  and  Chicago 
labor  markets  In  other  words,  for  87  con- 
secutive mo:af.'.s,  every  working  day  has  seen 
5.000  more  people  going  to  work  than  went 
to  work  the  d  ly  before. 

Other  growth,  equally  important,  cannot 
go  unnoticed: 

Our  disadvantaged  citizens  have  had  sig- 
nificant improvements  in  Job  cpportunU:e£ 
Teenagers  at  work   have  risen  38  percent. 
Employment  of  Negroes  has  risen   17  per- 
cent while   total  employment  has  Increased 
13  5  percent 

The  growth  is  still  more  graphically  re- 
vealed for  us  right  here  in  North  Carolina, 
The  December  issue  of  Steel  magazine 
ranked  the  States  on  their  development  of 
new  employment  in  industry,  between  the 
years  1962  and  1966  You  can  be  proud  that 
North   Carolina   ranked   at    the   top. 

In  the  period  mentioned  North  Carolina 
added  159.832  new  Jobs  to  industrial  payrolls, 
either  by  the  attraction  of  new  plants  or  the 
expansion  of  existing  industries.  North  Caro- 
lina's total  investment  in  new  facilities  and 
new  equipment  was  placed  at  $2  1  billion. 

Obviously  this  State — like  the  Nation— has 
achieved  monumental  teamwork 

With  such  abundant  proof  of  your  team- 
work, you  may  ask.  "How  can  SBA  help  North 
Carolina   maintain    this   momentum?" 

Under  the  Small  Business  Act  of  1953. 
Congress  gave  us  a  mandate  to  protect  and 
expand  tree  enterprise. 

With  nearly  15  years  of  operation  behind 
us,  we  now  translate  our  mission  Into  five 
objectives. 
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First,  to  help  maintain  balanced  economic 
growth  on  a  national  basis; 

Second,  to  aid  In  maintaining  a  healthy 
competitive  environment; 

Third,  to  assure  that  opportunity  in  the 
market  place  Is  open  to  all  qualified  indi- 
viduals; 

Fourth,  to  help  expand  employment,  and 
Fifth,  to  help  bring  about  the  above  four 
objectives  on  the  State  and  local  levels. 

We  now  pursue  these  objectives  with  a 
variety  of  tools. 

You  will  have  the  opportunity  later  in 
the  day  to  learn  more  of  our  SBA  programs 
and  to  ask  questions,  but  I  want  to  briefly 
present  to  you  some  of  the  tools  we  have, 
which  when  fully  utilized  by  your  commu- 
nities, can  help  you  to  achieve  new  progress 
and  prosp>erity. 

Our  502  Program  has  brought  the  birth  of 
local  development  companies  in  all  but  one 
of  the  States.  These  local  development  com- 
panies have  resulted  in  some  65.000  jobs  In 
cities  and   towns  all   across  America. 

You  know  as  well  as  we  do  how  effective 
the  502  formula  is.  At  Lilllngton  yesterday 
many  of  you  attended  the  dedication  of  the 
plant  built  with  SBAs  100th  502  loan  In 
North  Carolina.  The  plant  says  more  about 
the  teamwork  we  are  discussing  than  words 
ever  can. 

The  100  Jobs  that  the  Lilllngton  Industry 
Promotion.  Inc.  will  provide— within  two 
years— will  bring  to  8,399  the  total  number 
of  Jobs  our  502  loans  have  provided  in  North 
Carolina.  This  figure  is  higher  for  North 
Carolina  than  for  any  other  State. 

A  word  in  government  that  we  would  like 
to  make  synonymous  with  opportunity  for 
small  business  is  procurement.  SBA  is  pro- 
moting the  "buy  from  small  business  "  con- 
cept with  every  Federal  agency. 

Yet  if  small  business  were  playing  the  same 
relative  role  in  Federal  procurement  that  It 
now  plays  in  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Fed- 
eral purchases  from  small  sources  would  be 
87  billion  a  year  higher  than  they  are  today. 
While  the  Nation's  five  million  small  busi- 
nesses account  for  almost  40  percent  of  the 
GNP.  and  provide  half  of  all  the  jobs,  less 
than  25  percent  of  the  Federal  procure- 
ment—or about  $10.2  out  of  $49.8  billion  in 
goods  and  services  the  Federal  agencies  buy 
at  the  curr2nt  annual  rate. 

The  procurement  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments is  an  even  larger  horizon  that  small 
business  has  only  begun  to  tap  on  an  orga- 
nized basis.  SBA  Is  emphasizing  this  poten- 
tial, but  the  States  themselves  should  take 
up  the  challenge  of  this  unlimited  oppor- 
tunity of  helping  their  own  small  businesses 
grow  .  .  helping  them  to  grow  with  the  aid 
of  contracts  for  goods  and  services  needed 
within  the  States. 

.Although  State  and  local  governments  are 
about  evenly  matched  today  with  the  Fed- 
eral government  on  the  amount  of  goods 
and  services  they  buy.  the  prediction  Is  that 
by  1975.  State  and  local  procurements  will 
reach  $75  billion  a  year,  perhaps  $10  billion 
ahead  of  the  Federal  total. 

You.  as  businessmen  in  your  communities, 
should  be  looking  into  the  purchase  lists  of 
Federal,  state  and  local  agencies  to  pinpoint 
new  sales  possibilities. 

How  often  historically  have  small  busi- 
nesses been  handicapped  in  competing  for 
price  business  locations''  The  answer  is  far 
too  often  .  .  .  and  SBA  has  a  new  tool  to  give 
the  little  man  the  same  chance  to  compete 
for  prime  business  locations  that  the  big 
businesses  boasting  Triple-A  credit  have.  I 
speak,  of  course,  of  the  lease  guarantee — a 
program  you  will  hear  more  about  from  Mrs. 
Sara  Knight  in  this  morning's  panel  on  Lease 
Guarantee  for  Small  Business. 

You  have  heard  me  mention  only  a  few  of 
the  tools  we  employ  at  SBA.  The  big  in- 
gredient In  the  overall  efifectlveness  of  these 
tools  Is  you.  .  .  .  yes.  you  .  .  .  you  and  your 
community. 

Let  me  firmly  emphasize  that  SBA  has  no 
intention  of  handing  you  a  grand  design  to 
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dominate  your  economic  destiny  We  believe 
that  planning  is  vital,  but  we  emphasize 
again  t'nat  planning  must  come  from  your 
own  local  initiative,  your  own  determination 
to  take  the  tools  which  are  available,  and 
shape  them  to  your  own  productive  future. 
It  has  been  well  said  that:  "The  greatest 
asset  of  any  nation  is  the  spirit  of  its  people, 
and  the  greatest  danger  that  can  menace  any 
nation  is  the  breakdown  of  that  spirit — the 
will  to  win  and  the  courage  to  work." 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  community  in- 
volvement Is  the  key  to  conimunity  develop- 
ment- 

This  spirit — this  blend  of  cooperation  pub- 
lic and  private — has  deepened,  not  hindered, 
competition  m  our  economy.  The  closer  we 
work  together — Federal  agencies.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  private  interests— the 
brighter  the  future  will  be.  Universal  experi- 
ence shows  us  that  no  nation  can  rise  above 
poverty  and  want  without  the  unremitting 
toil  of  all  the  citizens  working  in  close 
harmony. 

Surely  Americans  do  not  forget  that  small 
business,  the  foundation  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem, began  with  the  cooperative  venture  of 
government  .md  private  interest.  Yes  .  .  .  the 
first  colonies  on  these  shores  were  small 
business  enterprises — joint-stock  companies 
sponsored  by  private  Engish  capital.  Eco- 
nomic rights  have  been  a  major  part  of  our 
heritage  since  I'ne  day.s  in  1776  when  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  drafted, 
.And  that  historic  document  established  the 
state  and  federal  role  in  these  words.  "That 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  In- 
stituted among  men.  deriving  their  just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed," 

From  its  beginning,  small  business  has  had 
a  continuous  and  profound  influence  on  our 
economy.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  rec- 
ognized this  influence  in  this  Proclamation 
of  Small  Business  Week.  1968.  when  he  stated. 
"Throughout  the  development  of  our  dy- 
namic marketplace,  the  small  businesses  of 
.•\merica  have  been  the  building  blocks  of 
our  economic  structure.  The  creative  abilities 
and  diversified  commercial  efforts  of  small 
businessmen  have  fostered  the  innovative 
genius  that  has  always  been  the  hallmark  of 
American  economic  progress." 

Frank  Thrsatt.  an  industrialist  from  your 
sister  state  of  South  Carolina,  is  a  man  who 
truly  exemplifies  the  kind  of  creative  ability 
referred  to  by  the  President. 

This  1968  Small  Businessman  of  the  year, 
who  defied  the  spectre  of  bankruptcy  by 
starting  a  steel  fabricating  shop  that  literally 
lifted  both  the  town  and  himself  off  poverty's 
floor,  is  an  inspiration  to  the  whole  Nation, 
.■Mthough  small  business  does  not  dominate 
production  todav  as  it  did  100  years  ago — 
when  just  about  all  of  the  then  300,000  shops 
and  plants  were  small  by  our  standards  of 
today — it  is  as  vital  in  terms  of  human  satis- 
faction and  growth  dynamics  as  it  ever  was. 
It  is  significant  that  in  a  total  population 
of  more  than  200  million,  there  are  more  than 
5  million  small  firms.  More  graphically,  this 
means  that  every  40th  .American  runs  his 
or  her  own  shop.  And  it  means  that  roughly 
everv  10th  family  has  its  own  business.  Small 
business  in  the  aggregate  produces  more  each 
vear  now  than  did  the  entire  economy  in 
1940. 

Just  as  we  see  small  business  as  a  focal 
point  to  the  unprecedented  prosperity  we  en- 
joy today,  we  also  see  it  as  the  brightest  road 
to  fufire  growth. 

Community  self-help  is  the  essence  of  SB.'^ 
programs.  Our  programs  of  financial,  man- 
agement and  procurement  assistance  are 
aimed  at  helping  your  communities  bring 
your  own  development  planning  to  full  func- 
tion. Our  programs  can  be  of  little  value 
unless  you  turn  possibilities  into  proba- 
bilities. 

By  your  actions,  and  by  your  planning, 
you  will  assure  yourselves  that  you  have 
made  the  fullest  and  most  beneficial  use  of 
your  available  resources,  including  those  of 
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government  at  every  level,  and  those  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration 

You  here  today  are  the  leaders  of  your 
community — men  who  reflect  Emerson's  be- 
lief that  "nothing  great  was  ever  achieved 
without  enthuslai^m.  "  Make  the  enthusiasm 
that  brought  you  here  conuiglous.  Couple 
your  enthusiasm  with  the  abundant  resources 
that  are  ours  as  Americans 

The  testimony  of  our  State  Department  to 
the  Congress  this  year  has  emphasized  that 
half  the  personal  income  in  the  world  now 
flows  into  American  pockets.  With  wealth  on 
this  scale,  your  opportunities  can  be  limited 
only  by  your  own  Initiative  and  enterprise. 
In  ijoth,  you  can  count  on  the  energies  and 
services  of  SBA  We  hope  you  knock  at  our 
door  often. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRAGEDY:  END 
OF  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN 
DREAM    OF    200    YEARS 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  11,  1968 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  my  colleagues  the 
following  editorial  by  Mr.  John  P.  Sho- 
lar,  editor.  Western  Carolina  Tribune. 
Hendersville.  N.C..  appearing  in  its  June 
7  issue: 

The  Amfrican  Tragedy:  End  of  the  Great 
American  Dream  of  200  Years 
The  great  American  dream,  the  ideal  boys, 
girls,  kids  everywhere  across  this  great  land 
land  we  need  to  keep  telling  ourselves  that 
for  the  next  few  hours  or  so)  have  tucked 
under  their  pillows  e;;Ch  night  for  200  years 
or  so  was  dealth  a  death  knell.  November  22. 
1963  with  the  assassination  of  President 
John  Kennedy,  but  it  lingered  nonetheless, 
dying  slow  and  p.dnful  death,  nurtured  poig- 
nantly in  the  breasts  of  hopeful  youth  every- 
where. 

On  June  5.  1968  that  great  American  ideal. 
a  boyhood  dream  of  some  day,  any  day  and 
any  bov  anywhere,  becoming  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  was  forever 
shattered.  Now  that  bright-eyed  youth  is 
saying  to  his  numb  and  horrified  dad,  'Who 
wants  it;  you  get  shot  if  you  do!" 

Now  coffee-house  pundits  and  wiseacres 
and  fllllng-station  philosophers  are  sR>-ing 
"Served  'cm  right,  one  more  Kennedy  to  go!" 
Gone  is  the  great  .'Vmcrican  ideal  of  every 
man  a  king;  Horatio  Alger  is  dead;  long  die 
Horatio  Alger! 

The  world  conspiracy  of  Communism  is 
doing  a  great  job  of  destroying  us;  their  time 
table,  only  recently  looking  put  asunder,  now 
goes  right  back  on  the  track,  Tliey've  brain- 
washed two  goons  to  kill  a  president  and  his 
brother,  who  somehow,  against  all  advice  for 
his  safety,  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  hate  he 
must  have  known  he  couldn't  survive.  Why? 
Why  would  a  man  with  untold  millions  be 
foolhardy  to  stick  his  naked  head  out.  un- 
protected, to  be  shot?  Why?  Because,  hate 
him  or  no,  Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  just  a  boy 
at  heart,  he,  too,  couldn't  wash  the  great 
American  dream  from  his  heart,  the  great 
American  ideal  which  brought  this  great  na- 
tion from  colonial  primitive  to  world  glory 
of  Yank  Over  There,  long  lines  (Including 
the  volunteering  Kennedys)  of  millionaires 
and  paupers  shoulder-to-shoulder  waiting  to 
enlist  to  prove  the  once-great  American 
ideal  which  has  swelled  the  virgin  breast 
of  ever  American  boy  and  girl  before  and 
after  Abe  Lincoln, 

Gone  is  the  dream,  the  ideal. 
What  next?  If  anything  at  all,  a  sort  of 
synthesis  of  existence,  a  mechanized,  com- 
puterized modus.  "Program  it  In  section  TY- 
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12  of  the  new  Arbltron  and  we'll  see  what  it 
tells  us  to  do,"  in  which  a  boy  will  tell  his 
dad: 

"Why  stick  your  neck  out  with  that  kooky 
idea  th;-.t  you  can  stay  in  the  laundry  busi- 
ness and  get  rich?  Get  smart,  dad.  and  go  to 
computer  school  nights,  you're  only  55," 

Offering  little  hope  for  those  tender  souls 
who  still  engender  the  once-great  American 
ideal,  the  once-great  American  dream,  we 
can  only  submit  the  following; 

"We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
lish justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  .secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  Slates  of  America  .  .  .  Congress 
shall  m;ike  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  ex- 
ercise thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech,  or  of  the  press  of  the  right  of  the 
people  peacably  to  assem'ole,  and  to  petition 
the  government  lor  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances ..." 

"The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall  not  want. 

He  maketh  me  to  He  down  in  green  pas- 
tures: He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters. 
He  restoreth  my  soul:  He  leadeth  me  in  the 
paths  of  righteousness  for  his  name's  sake. 
Yea.  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death.  I  will  fear  no  evil:  for 
Thou  are  with  me;  Tliy  rod  and  Tliy  staff 
they  comfort  me. 

Thou  preparesi  a  table  before  me  in  the 
presence  of  mine  enemies:  Thou  anoinest  my 
head  with  oil;  my  cup  runneth  over. 

Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me 
all  the  days  of  my  life;  and  I  will  dwell  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever." 


EQUALITY  OF  HOUSING :  A  GHETTO 
FOR  ALL 


,   HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  11,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dan 
.=moot  Report  for  May  27.  1968.  Box 
9538.  Dallas,  Tex.,  "Slums  for  Evei-y- 
body"  contains  an  eye  opener  for  every 
American — especially  the  liberal  who 
may  conscientioasly  feel  he  is  helping 
America  and  not  be  able  to  evaluate  the 
true  product  of  the  destruction  of  society. 
Nothing  is  more  painful,  yet  revealing, 
than  the  truth— plain  old  tried  experi- 
ence and  results.  And  should  you  think 
the  truth  is  racist — it  is  racist  by  their 
own  making. 

I  include  that  the  Smoot  report. 
"Slums  for  Everybody,"  and  ne-vvs  clip- 
pings from  the  New  York  Times  for  Jime 
10.  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follow : 

IProm  the  Dan  Smoot  Report) 
Slums  For  Everybody 
In  the  early  1950's,  the  federal  government 
spent  S36.8  million  to  convert  a  55-acre  area 
of  St.  Louis  (formerly  known  as  the  Kerry- 
Patch  slum  I  into  a  high-rise  ap.ajtment  city 
for  low-income  workers. 

The  project,  named  Prultt-Igoe,  was 
originally  planned  as  two  separate  housing 
facilities.  Tlie  Prtiitt  was  to  be  a  complex  of 
20  buildings,  11-stories  high,  for  Negroes 
only.  The  Igoe  was  to  be  13  buildings  for 
whites  only. 

The  National  .Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  (NAACP)  filed  a  law- 
suit against  the  St.  Louis  Housing  Authority 
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for  fostering  segregation.  NAACP  won  the 
suit;  and  Prultt-Igoe  was  built  lor  integrated 
occupancy . 

The  33  ll-story  buildings  contain  2755 
dwelling  units.  Oii  4  floors  of  each  building 
there  are  "laundry  galleries"  complete  with 
space  for  small  children  to  piny  while  moth- 
ers do  the  family  wash.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  beautified  parkways,  gardens,  open 
spaces,  playgrounds. 

When  the  55-acre  patch  of  man-made 
heaven  known  as  Prultt-Igoe  was  completed 
in  1954.  it  was  widely  acclaimed  a  s])ectacluar 
accomplishment  which  proved  that  lavish 
spending  of  tax  money  could  create  paradise 
Architectural  journals  extravagantly  praised 
Prultt-Igoe  lor  the  economy,  the  uniqueness, 
the  Ijeautv  of  its  design.  Liberal  upllfters  and 
planners  of  other  people's  lives  pointed  to  It 
with  triumph  Government  planning  and 
spending  had  converted  the  ugly  old  Kerry 
Patch  slum  into  a  showplace  where  black  and 
white  would  live  together  in  tax-subsidized 
bliss. 

The  St.  Louis  Housing  Authority  set  rents 
on  a  sliding  scale:  those  with  the  lowest 
incomes  paid  the  lowest  rents;  those  who 
earned  more  paid  more;  but  persons  with 
incomes  above  a  specilled  level  were  excluded. 
The  Authority  controlled  the  influx  of 
tenants  by  reserving  a  certain  percentage  of 
units  for  each  economic  level  accommodated. 
Only  10';  of  the  units  were  available  for 
unemployed  persons  on  relief. 

Tliougii  the  NAACP  had  won  iUs  lawsuit 
to  force  integration,  Prultt-Igoe  was  never 
integrated.  White  people  stayed  away,  and 
the  2.755  dwelling  units  were  quickly  taken 
by  Negroes. 

All  seemed  to  go  well  for  a  while — until 
the  late  1950's  when  the  Housing  Authority 
yielded  to  pressure,  by  the  overburdened  St. 
Louis  Welfare  Department,  to  accept  more 
reliefers  as  tenants  in  Prultt-Igoe 

By  1968.  two-thirds  of  the  10,000  Negroes 
living  In  Prultt-Igoe  were  on  welfare — most- 
ly families  of  illegitimates,  or  families  de- 
serted by  fathers.  Prultt-Igoe  had  become 
a  cancer  in  the  heart  of  St  Louis,  an  in- 
describable cesspool  of  filth,  fear,  obscenity, 
and  crime. 

Vandals  keep  elevators  out  of  order  most 
of  the  time.  Stairs,  landings,  halls  and  y.ards 
reek  of  human  offal,  and  are  littered  with 
garbage,  beer  cans,  broken  wine  bottles,  as- 
sorted trash.  Rape,  robbery,  and  assault — in 
the  buildings  and  on  the  grounds— are  com- 
monplace. 

The  laundry  galleries  have  been  largely 
taken  over  by  hoodlums  who  do  not  live  in 
the  project,  but  who  are  attracted  by  the 
women  who  reside  there  Areas  where  chil- 
dren were  suppo.sed  to  play  while  mothers 
did  the  laundry  are  now  foul  and  cluttered 
dens  where  men  and  women  drink,  gamble, 
fight,  and  engage  in  sexual  acts  in  full  view 
of  children  or  whoever  else  happens  to  be 
around. 

Larry  Fields.  Globe- Democrat  reporter  who 
wrote  "a  full-page  feature  on  Prultt-Igoe. 
called  the  project  a  "local  and  national  dis- 
grace." One  elderly  woman  tenant  told  him 
she  has  not  dared  to  go  outside  her  apart- 
ment In  3  years.  Violence  and  obscene  dis- 
order disturb  her  continuously,  but  she  is 
afraid  to  call  the  police — afraid  the  police 
will  be  hurt;  afraid  the  hoodlums  will  dis- 
cover that  she  reported  them. 
Another  woman  told  Mr  Fields: 
"It  was  wonderful  when  we  moved 
here  ....  We  all  used  to  be  neighbors.  ;ind 
we  all  cared  about  the  place.  But  now.  there 
are  so  many  people  who  live  here  like 
animals. 

"They  throw  bottles  out  of  the  windows, 
and  they  let  their  kids  run  around  wild. 
Just  the  other  day,  a  group  of  them  set  fire 
in  the  hallway  ai^d  were  having  a  barbe- 
cue ...  And  then,  when  they  were  through, 
they  Just  left  all  their  dirt  behind,  the 
bones  and  the  burnt  wood  and  bottles."  ' 
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Larry  Fields  interviewed  Dr.  Lee  Rain- 
water, professor  of  sociology  and  anthro- 
pology at  Washington  University.  Dr.  Rain- 
water has  a  solution  for  the  nation's  slum 
problems  He  suggests  that  the  government 
give  all  poor  people  a  guaranteed  annual  In- 
come, and  lend  them  enough  money  to  buy 
their   own    homes,   wherever   they    please.' 

Obvlouslv.  the  lesson  of  Pruitt-Igoe  Is 
lost  on  Dr.  Rainwater  Slums  do  not  make 
people  It  Is  the  other  way  around.  People 
make  slums.  Dr.  Rainwater's  scheme  could 
make  a  Prultt-Igoe  of  every  neighborhood 
In  the  country. 

The  open-housing  section  of  the  1968 
civil  rights  bill  forces  people  to  sell  or  rent 
houses  "to  whoever  comes  along.  The  govern- 
ment will  take  enough  money  away  from 
you  to  provide  the  rent  or  the  purchase 
monev.  and  to  guarantee  your  new  neighbors 
enough  annual  Income  to  buy  booze,  beer. 
clothes,  and  food.  What  will  you  do  about 
the  wild,  drunken  orgies  they  stage  in  the 
very  presence  of  your  families?  What  will 
you  do  about  the  swarms  of  Illegitimates 
they  will  bfeed  and  turn  loose  in  your  neigh- 
borhoods, to  roam  uncontrolled  like  ani- 
mals, littering,  vandalizing,  stealing,  as- 
saulting, robbing,  and  raping'' 

Perhaps  Dr.  Rainwater's  scheme  should 
cause  us  no  an.xlety.  if  It  were  only  his 
scheme;  but  that  is  not  the  case.  Rainwater's 
scheme  is.  basically,  the  scheme  of  powerful 
politicians  like  Robert  F  Kennedy.  Richard 
Nixon,  Eugene  McCarthy.  Hubert  Humphrey. 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  Lyndon  Johnson.  It  is 
the  scheme  of  powerful  union  bosses  like 
Walter  Reuther.  It  is  the  scheme  of  all 
prominent  civil  rights  leaders.  It  is  essen- 
tiallv  the  scheme  of  Influential  religious  or- 
ganization? like  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Charities,  the  .American  Jewish 
Congress,  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations 
and  Welfare  Funds,  the  National  Council 
of  Churches,  the  National  Board  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  It  is 
the  scheme  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference  whose  leaders  i  successors 
to  Martin  Luther  King)  are  conducting  the 
poor  people's  march  on  Washington:  and  it 
is  the  scheme  of  President  Johnson's  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders  (Riot  Commission). 

The  Riot  Commission  recommended  a  guar- 
anteed annual  Income,  plus  subsidized  hous- 
ing and  a  multitude  of  other  benefits,  for 
everyone  who  chooses  not  to  work  and  for 
everyone  who  works  but  does  not  earn  enough 
monev  ('enough"  being  a  figure  not  yet 
specifically  defined,  but  generally  considered 
to  be  about  $5000  a  year  Income  for  a  family 
of   4). 

The  Commission  condemned  the  present 
svstem  of  public  welfare  as  designed  "to  save 
monev  Instead  of  people."  and  as  operating 
"to  remind  recipients  that  they  are  considered 
vintrustworthy  promiscuous,  and  lazy  '  The 
Commission  alleged  that  whites  created  the 
slums  Negroes  live  In,  that  whites  ignore  or 
condone  horrible  living  conditions  of  Negroes, 
and  that  middle-class  whites  are  unwilling  to 
tax  themselves  for  adequate  help  to  Negroes — 
alleged  that  little  has  been  done  for  the 
"ghetto  poor"  in  the  United  States. 
All  of  which  is  an  outright  He, 
From  1935  to  the  end  of  1966,  the  federal 
government  spent  more  than  S421  billion  on 
programs  designed  to  aid.  train,  rehabilitate 
the  nation's  poor  -  Most  of  the  money  was 
taken  from  middle-class  whites.  The  spending 
not  only  continues,  but  Increases  with  ac- 
celerating speed  every  year  From  1960  to  the 
end  of  1966.  federal  spending  for  welfare  and 
health  programs  Increased  210''.  while  U.S. 
population  grew  10  .  The  rate  of  Increase 
on  health  and  welfare  spending  during  1967 
was  vastly  greater  than  the  rate  of  increase 
during   the    1960-66   period. 

The  federal  government  alone  is  now 
spending  about  S59  billion  a  year  to  help  the 
nation's  poor  ' — a  sum  which  does  not  in- 
clude the  astronomical  amounts  spent  on  the 
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poor    by    city,    county,    and    state    govern- 
ments. 

Negroes  constitute  about  11'"  of  the  pop- 
ulation, but  get  W~c  of  the  tax  money  spent 
on  welfare. 

Washington.  DC.  is  a  classic  case  for  study. 
In  1950.  when  Washington  was  2,  white, 
the  city's  budget  was  $98  nrillllon.  Academi- 
cally, Its  schools  rated  with'  the  best  In  the 
nation  Crime  rates  were  lower  than  those  of 
most  other  cities  of  comparable  size.  There 
were  areas  where  housing  was  shabby  and 
residents  were  careless  about  the  appearance 
of  their  neighborhood  i  as  In  every  other  city 
of  the  world),  but  there  were  no  vast  slum 
sections  where  fllth.  crime,  and  tax-subsi- 
dized idleness  were  the  most  conspicuous  fea- 
tures of  life. 

In  1968,  the  total  population  of  Washing- 
ton is  only  25,000  greater  than  it  was  18 
years  ago;  but  now  the  population  is  -3 
Negro;  and  the  city's  budget  is  $450  mil- 
lion— which  does  not  Include  additional 
billions  of  tax  money  being  poured  into  the 
city  by  the  federal  government  for  urban 
renewal,  rent  supplements,  public  housing, 
welfare,  poverty  war  operations,  manpower 
training,  freeway  construction. 

Negroes  constitute  92':  of  the  enrollment 
in  District  schools,  which  now  rate,  academi- 
cally, among  the  lowest  in  the  nation.  Many 
of  the  schools  are  stews  of  crime  and  vio- 
lence, where  the  educational  process  is  vir- 
tually nonexistent.  Yet.  the  District  schools 
cost  more  now  than  they  did  in  1950  when 
they  were  among  the  best  in  the  nation  For 
example,  the  District  schools  have  a  greater 
number  of  professional  staff  per  1000  stu- 
dents than  the  schools  of  any  other  city  of 
comparable  size."' 

Negroes  get  80'";  of  the  "free"  medical  care 
at  the  DC  General  Hospital.  The  cost  to 
taxpayers  of  providing  this  "free"  medical 
service  to  Negroes  in  this  one  hospital  in  the 
District  is  more  than  $19  million  a  year. 
Approximately  90 'y  of  all  welfare  funds  in 
the  District  goes  to  Negroes  • 

In  recent  years.  Congress  has  appropriated 
huge  amounts  of  money  for  playgrounds, 
swimming  pools,  recreation  projects — pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  Negroes.  Job-train- 
ing programs,  poverty  programs,  and  sum- 
mer-employment programs  have  been  di- 
rected almost  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
Negroes,'^ 

The  Mayor  of  Washington  is  a  Negro.  More 
than  55';  of  all  employees  of  the  District 
government  are  Negroes  1  and  the  percentage 
would  be  higher  if  more  Negroes  would  ac- 
cept emplovment).  More  than  30'"  of  all 
federal  employees  in  the  District  are  Negroes.' 
Yet,  the  Reverend  Ralph  Abernathy's  dele- 
gation of  "poor  people  " — on  the  first  day  of 
their  march  on  Washington  (April  29  1 —told 
the  Secretary  of  Agricvilture  that  Washing- 
ton is  a  "slave  city."  because  so  little  has 
been  done  for  the  poor.' 

Today.  Washington  Is  a  hellhole  of  crime 
and  mob  violence  Vast  sections  of  this  once- 
lovely  city  have  been  converted  into  sloughs 
of  filth  by  the  people  who  live  there  at  tax- 
payers' expense 

Liberals  who  control  the  federal  govern- 
ment are  financing,  with  our  money,  this 
rape  and  degradation  of  the  nptlon's  capital. 
The  answer?  The  only  way  to  save  our 
country  Is  to  stop  all  unconstitutional 
spending  bv  the  federal  government  and 
stop  federal  court  interference  and  dictation 
in  state  and  local  affairs— thus  leaving  pri- 
vate individuals  and  state  and  local  govern- 
ments the  responsibility  and  the  resources 
to  manage  their  own  affairs  and  to  enforce 
the  laws,  without  regard  to  race  or  political 
affillcatlon. 

It  can  be  done,  if  we  will  elect  a  Congress 
and  a  President  who  'vlU  do  it. 
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Negro  Youth   Grottps  Enlist  Aid  of  Urban 

America's  Trustees 

(By  Antht    y  Ripley) 

DETRorr,  June  9  — Standing  with  the  .serene 
dignity  of  a  man  who  knows  his  own  strength 
and  position.  Howard  (Tree)  Henry,  19  vears 
old.  black  and  tall,  surveyed  the  -wealthy. 
white-faced  trustees  of  Urban  America.  Inc. 

He  was  in  the  Versailles  Ballroom  of  the 
Hotel  Pontchartrain  representing  the  Twelfth 
and  Oxford  Film  Maker  Corporation. 

Twelfth  and  Oxford  had  been  a  fighting 
street  gang  with  its  own  ground  to  protect 
In  North  Philadelphia.  But  two  years  ago.  It 
began  to  look  at  that  ground  and  found  it 
was  not  much. 

"I've  been  living  In  this  beat-up  shack  all 
my  life  and  I'm  tired  of  it.""  Tree  said.  "All 
we  have  are  these  old  raggedy  cars  on  the 
street  and  trash." 

FIGHTING    to    WORKING 

So  Twelfth  and  Oxford  turned  from  fight- 
ing to  working  and  has  become  a  corporation. 
It  makes  profitable  movies,  rehabilitates 
houses  and  sends  its  members  off  to  study 
urban  planning,  market  research  and  build- 
ing code  inspection. 

Tree  and  members  of  1 1  other  youth  groups 
were  invited  to  take  part  last  week  in  the 
three-dav  annual  meeting  of  Urban  America. 
Staff  workers  felt  that  the  Urban  America 
trustees,  most  of  them  wealthy  business  and 
foundation  leaders,  should  get  a  little  closer 
to  the  urban  scene. 

The  youth  groups  did  more  than  attend 
the  meeting.  They  took  it  over.  They  allowed 
the  trustees  a  few  formalities  but  dominated 
evervthlng  else,  dispensing  with  most  of  the 
fornial  agenda  and  substituting  their  own. 
They  had  come  to  get  financing  and  tech- 
nical help  for  their  slum-based  organizations 
that  are  becoming  increasingly  involved  in 
housing  rehabilitation,  setting  up  private 
businesses,  neighborhood  planning  and  a 
wide  range  of  other  activities. 

They  left  with  written  pledges — no  one 
would  say  for  how  much — from  some  trustees 
and  a  commitment  to  study  a  possible  per- 
manent working  relationship  between  Urban 
America  and  the  youth  groups,  Leland  P 
Slllln  Jr  ,  a  trustee,  who  Is  president  of  the 
Northeast  Utilities  Service  Company  of  Hart- 
ford, was  chosen  to  head  the  study  group 

A    NEW    ROLE 

For  Urban  America,  it  was  a  new  role  as 
a  broker  to  channel  funds  Into  slum  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Urban  America  is  a  nonprofit  corporation 
with  a  $1  3-mllllon  budget,  raised  largely 
from  business  contributions  and  founda- 
tions. 

Though  It  served  as  a  forum  last  year  for 
the  Urban  Coalition,  Urban  America  has  no 
formal  connection  with  the  coalition,  whicl 
is  an  alliance  of  business,  church,  civil  rights 
leaders,  labor,  civic  and  education  leaders 
working  to  advance  city  programs  on  local 
and  national  levels. 
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The  tone  of  the  annual  meeting  this  year 
was  set  by  the  Rev  Jessie  James,  the  bearded, 
black  leader  of  Mission  Rebels  in  Action  of 
San  Francisco. 

He  told  the  trustees  his  >outh  group  and 
others  were  "here  for  one  reason  and  only  one 
reason:  because  our  commtuilly  needs  your 
help," 

"If  you  can't  help."  he  .said,  tell  us  who 
can," 

He  explained  that  young  black  men  rep- 
resenting such  groups  as  Thugs  United  of 
New  Orleans.  Sons  of  Watts.  Inc  .  of  Los 
Angeles  and  the  Real  Great  Society  of  New 
York  wanted  to  avoid  red  tape  and  deal 
directly  with  corporation  and  foundation 
presidents  in  seeking  help. 

six    of    4  0    ATTEND 

Of  the  40  Urban  .America  trustees,  six  were 
present  for  consultation  the  first  day  and  15 
the  second.  Other  trustees  -sent  representa- 
tives. 

A  total  of  22  trustees  were  listed  as  having 
attended  the  private  board  meeting 

Mr  James  criticized  the  absences.  He 
argued  with  John  W.  Gardner,  president  of 
the  Urban  Coalition,  who  spoke  at  a  lunch- 
eon. Mr  Gardner,  former  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  had  refused  to  get 
out  of  bed  for  a  2  A.M  meeting  with  the 
young  inen.  who  often  argued  all  night  over 
the  agenda   for  the  next  day. 

Andrew  Heiskell.  Urban  America  chairman, 
who  is  chairman  of  Time  Inc.,  said  that  the 
businessmen  generally  came  away  from  such 
meetings  with  a  much  deeper  understaiidlng 
of  what  was  happening  in  the  cities. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  10,   1968] 

City   May  Charge  for  Services  Provided  to 

Tax-Free  Groups 

(By  David  Bird) 

Budget  Director  FYederlck  O'R,  Hayes  said 
yesterday  that  the  city  was  considering  a 
plan  to  charge  tax-exempt  institutions  for  di- 
rect services — such  as  water  and  garbage 
collection — that  are  now  free. 

He  said  the  charges  could  ;uld  $25-mllllon 
to  $50-mlllion  to  the  city's  annual  income. 

Mr.  Hayes,  who  spoke  on  the  WCBS  ra- 
dio program  "Let's  Find  Out"  and  in  an 
Interview  later,  said  the  plan  was  a  "some- 
what different  approach"  to  the  question  of 
tax-exempt  institutions. 

The  city  had  been  pressing  to  remove  some 
institutions  completely  from  the  tax-exempt 
rolls,  but  Mr.  Hayes  conceded  yesterday  that 
this  had  run  into  almost  immovable  opposi- 
tion. 

PLAN   IN   early   stage 

Mr.  Hayes  said  the  new  plan,  which,  he 
emphasized,  is  still  in  the  thinking  stage. 
would  collect  only  for  direct  services  provided 
to  a  tax-exempt  institution. 

The  charges,  he  said,  would  be  a  "very 
small  percentage"  of  the  taxes  that  an  insti- 
tution would  have  to  pay  if  it  were  not 
exempt. 

This  is  so.  he  said,  because  the  bulk  of 
taxes  are  used  for  such  high-cost  items  as 
schools  and  police  and  fire  protection.  These 
indirect  costs  would  be  difficult  to  determine 
on  an  individual  basis.  Mr.  Hayes  said,  and 
there  Is  no  plan  to  include  them  in  the 
charges  that  would  be  levied  on  tax-exempt 
institutions. 

Although  Mr.  Hayes  said  he  felt  there 
would  be  considerably  less  opposition  to  the 
present  plan  than  to  removing  some  exemp- 
tions entirely,  he  added  that  there  were  stlU 
hurdles   to  be  overcome  in  the  fee  system. 

One  of  these  is  that  state  legislation 
would  probably  be  needed.  esp>eclally  in  the 
case  of  water  charges,  which  are  controlled 
by  state  law. 

Mr.  Hayes  said  that  about  a  third  of  the 
city's  real  property  was  now  tax  exempt. 
If  this  property  were  taxed  on  its  full  value, 
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he   haid.   it   would    bring  about   $500-mllUon 
in  addltion.il  revenue  to  the  city. 

But  he  said,  it  would  be  "unrealistic"  to 
use  that  flgvire  as  a  goal  because  a  "sub- 
stantial portion"  of  the  tax-exempt  real  es- 
tate is  owned  by  the  Federal,  state  and  city 
governments.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
nearly  half  the  tax-exempt  properly  in  New 
York  City  is  owned  by  the  city  itself. 

In  addition  to  the  supplying  of  water  and 
the  collection  of  waste — including  sewage  as 
well  as  garbage — Mr.  Hayes  .said  the  city 
might  be  able  to  charge  tor  "certain  other 
direct  r.ctlvltles."' 

He  declined  to  specify  what  lhe.se  might 
be. 

Although  a  majority  of  exempt  property 
Is  governmental,  a  growing  amount  belongs 
to  churches,  hospitals,  schools,  cemeteries 
and  foundations, 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  June  10,   1968] 
Tax  Bill  Passage  Urged  on  Conchess  by 

Chamber  Panel 
Washington.  June  9. — A  panel  of  indus- 
trialists and  financiers  sent  telegrams  to 
every  Congressman  today  calling  passage  of 
the  lax  increase  bill  "a  matter  of  extreme 
urgency." 

The  special  committee,  formed  recently  by 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
said  Its  members  were  alarmea  by  a  rising 
threat  of  a  national  and  mternatlorial  finan- 
cial crisis  of  .serious  dimensions." 

Tlie  telegrams  were  signed  by  Winton  M, 
Blount,  president  of  the  Chamber,  all  16 
members  of  the  committee  and  spokesmen 
for  eight  major  business  .associations.  The 
.associations  are: 

The  American  Bankers  Association,  Ameri- 
can Retail  Federation.  Amerlcrm  Industrial 
Bankers  Association,  Mortgage  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation. Manufacturing  Chemists  Association. 
National  A-ssociation  of  Manufacturers.  Na- 
tional Retail  Merchants  Association  and  Na- 
tional .Association  of  Food  Chains. 
banker  heads  panel 
The  Chamber  group,  called  the  Committee 
to  Consider  Problems  of  the  Dollar,  is  headed 
by  Archie  K.  Davis,  board  chairman  of  the 
Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Wln- 
ston-Salem.  N.C. 

Among  the  other  members  are  George 
Champion,  Board  chairman,  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank.  New  York:  Martin  R.  Galns- 
brugh.  senior  vice  president.  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board:  Gabriel  Hauge,  presi- 
dent. Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Com- 
pany. New  York:  Gerald  L.  Phlllippe,  board 
chairman.  General  Electric  Company.  New- 
York:  H.  I.  Romnes.  Board  chairman,  Ameri- 
can Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company.  New 
York:  and  Robert  S,  Ingersoll,  board  chair- 
man. Borg-Warner  Corporation,  Chicago. 

The  pending  Bill  would  impose  a  10  per 
cent  income  tax  surcharge  and  order  a  86- 
bilUon  cut  in  Government  spending  planned 
for  the  fiscal  year  .starting  July  1. 
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worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration.  Mr. 
Cotton's  letter  foUow.s: 

Mel  Cotton's.  Inc. 
San  Jose.  Calif..  June  5,  1968. 
Re:  Enactment  of  proper  and  necessary  con- 
trols on  sale  of  firearms. 
Congressman  Charles  Gubser. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr,  Gubser '  Mel  Cotton's.  Inc,  Is 
the  largest  gun  dealer  in  San  Jose.  Califor- 
nia, a  city  of  over  400,000  population.  A  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  Income  Is  derived 
from  the  .sale  of  firearms  and  ammunition 

The  need  for  restrictive  legislation  is  now 
more  than  ever  imperative  Attempts  at  gun 
legislation  In  the  past  have  tieen  met  with 
a  tremendous  amount  of  resistance  Irom 
sportsmen  and  the  armaments  industry  One 
problem  has  been  that  no  distinction  was 
made  between  sporting  weapons  and  those 
that  are  luseless  to  sportsmen  Over  50'  of 
the  weapons  that  we  sell  in  our  store  have 
little  or  no  use  other  than  to  kill  people. 
This  type  of  weapon  should  be  highly  re- 
stricted: for  example,  10  u.se  by  law  enforce- 
ment officers  only. 

Weapons  primarily  used  by  sportsmen  for 
hunting  and  target  shooting,  whether  hand 
or  shoulder  weapons,  should  be  required  to 
have  serial  numbers  put  on  them  by  the 
manufacturer  and  to  be  registered  to  the 
owner,  similarly  to  hand-guns  in  California. 
No  true  sportsman  should  have  any  objec- 
tion to  such  a  law. 

The  laws  restricting  weapons  should  be 
federally-controlled  and  .should  be  strictly 
enforced. 

We  are  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the 
National  Sporting  Goods  Dealers  Association, 
of  which  we  are  a  long-standing  member,  in 
an  attempt  to  have  them  further  endorse  our 
stand. 

In  the  Interests  of  true  sportsmanship  and 
the  preservation  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  we  feel  that  all  g^in  dealers 
should  endorse  a  sensible,  stronger,  workable 
gun-control  law 

Very  truly  yours. 

Melvin  K,  CoTroN. 

President 


NATIONAL  CHARITY  CONTEST  OP 
PAINTING  AND  DECORATING  CON- 
TRACTORS OF  AMERICA  BENE- 
FITS LOCAL  COMMUNITIES 


GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1968 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Mel- 
vin K.  Cotton,  president  of  Mel  Cotton's, 
Inc.,  the  largest  gun  dealer  in  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  has  written  a  verj-  enlightening 
letter  regarding  gun  control  legislation. 
As  one  who  has  a  very  definite  financial 
interest  in  the  sale  of  guns.  I  think  his 
attitude  is  commendable  and  his  views 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1968 

Mr.  GARMATZ,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  sad  events  of  the  past  week  and 
the  many  unpleasant  and  often  fatal  in- 
cidents which  have  occurred  across  the 
country  in  the  past  months,  our  faith  m 
mankind  :an  leadily  be  shaken.  Now,  I 
leai'n  of  a  project  which  has  become  an 
annual  affair  and  I  am  much  encouraged 
and  my  belief  in  the  goodne.'is  of  the  ma- 
jority of  our  people  is  greatly  increased. 

Tlie  Painting  and  Decorating  Con- 
tractors of  America  has  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years  sponsored  a  national  PDCA 
chanty  week  contest.  The  contest  is 
ba.sed  on  public  works  performed  by  the 
member  chapters. 

Last  year  the  Baltimore  chapter  won 
first  place  in  the  national  contest  by 
painting  the  frigate  Constellation,  a  na- 
tional shrine  o3.sed  in  Baltimore.  In  1966. 
they  painted  the  large  Keman  Hospital 
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for  Crippled  Children;  and  in  1965  the 
building  occupied  by  the  Family  and 
ChUdren's  Aid  Society  was  the  recipient 
of  their  good  work. 

This  year's  projects  far  outstrip  the 
previous  ones  in  size  and  number.  The 
main  project  will  be  the  cleaning  of  the 
Washington  Monument  in  the  center  of 
an  old  and  lovely  area  of  Baltimore.  This 
will  be  its  first  cleaning  since  it  was  built 
in  1815.  It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of 
this  job  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  will  be 
about  $10,000. 

Other  projects  included  this  year  will 
be: 
Paint  the  exterior  of  the  Peale  Museum. 
Paint   the   exterior   of   the   Maryland 
Historical  Society  Building. 

Paint  the  exterior  of  the  Druid  Hill 
Avenue  YMCA. 

Paint  the  exterior  of  the  Mental  Health 
Association. 

All  of  this  work  will  begin  on  Monday, 
June  17.  and  all  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted thaf  day.  except  the  work  on  the 
Washington  Monument.  That  is  expected 
to  take  about  5  days. 

The  Baltimore  Chapter  of  the  Paint- 
ing and  Decorating  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica is  composed  of  43  professional  paint- 
ing and  cleaning  contractors  and  sup- 
pliers. All  will  be  cooperating  in  these 
projects.  It  is  their  hope  that  their  ef- 
forts will  encourage  many  firms  and  in- 
dividual citizens  to  clean  up  their  places 
of  business  or  homes. 

What  I  thought  was  very  interesting 
was  the  cooperation  which  the  painters 
and  decorators  have  received  from  other 
companies  in  the  city. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  best  way  to 
clean  the  monument  will  be  with  water 
under  hizh  pressure.  In  addition  to  the 
equipment  owned  by  the  members,  other 
items  are  needed. 

The  gas  and  electric  company  is  fur- 
nishing additional  scaffolding. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone 
Co.  is  furnishing  rain  gear. 

The  Maryland  Petroleum  Association 
is  furnishing  500  gallons  of  gasoline  for 
the  compressors  which  will  be  used  in  the 
cleaning. 

The  Eager  House  Restaurant  Is  pro- 
viding lunches  for  the  several  hundred 
workers. 

The  Painting  and  Decorating  Contrac- 
tors of  America  and  all  of  its  participat- 
ing chapters  deserve  our  highest  praise 
for  their  activities  in  behalf  of  their  com- 
munities and  their  efforts  are  worthy  of 
emulation  by  all  segments  of  business  and 
by  private  citizens.  These  activities 
should  be  publicized  overseas  instead  of 
the  unfavorable  events  which  receive 
such  wide  publicity. 

I 

THE  THINK  BANK  OF  TRIANGLE 
STATIONS 
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Irving  Whalley.  Robert  N.  Giaimo,  and 
Edwin  D.  Eshleman,  in  a  most  worth- 
while project  which  I  believe  will  inter- 
est other  Members  of  the  House. 

This  is  the  Think  Bank,  launched  by 
the  enterprising  Triangle  Publications 
broadcast  group.  Triangle  Stations. 
Anne  Blair  is  their  Washington  corre- 
spondent. 

Triangle's  idea  is  to  utilize  the  knowl- 
edge of  local  experts  in  many  fields,  upon 
whom  they  may  call  for  commentai-y  and 
analysis  as  befits  a  fast-breaking  news 
story  or  special  program.  These  experts 
and  we  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
members  of  the  Think  Bank  are,  in  ef- 
fect, contributing  editors  to  the  stations. 

The  "Bank"  will  include  faculty  mem- 
bers from  local  colleges  and  universities, 
as  well  as  business  leaders  and  Members 
of  Congress.  Such  schools  as  Cornell. 
Yale.  Ithaca.  Harpur,  Penn  State,  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall.  Fresno  State,  and 
many  other  equally  fine  State  and  pri- 
vate colleges  will  be  represented.  Top 
minds  on  their  faculties  in  such  fields  as 
economics,  agriculture,  law,  medicine, 
and  politics  will  participate. 

Since  this  concept  is  already  being 
adopted  by  other  radio  and  TV  stations 
around  the  country,  I  thought  it  espe- 
cially fitting  to  bring  this  new  and  imag- 
inative approach  to  broadcast  journalism 
to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

I  trust  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
congratulating  Triangle  on  this  fine  in- 
novation aimed  at  enriching  program 
content. 


CULVER  COMMENDS  DUBUQUE  SOS 
CLUB 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1968 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
have  been  asked  to  join  with  four  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  here  in  the 
House,   Representatives   B.   F.   Sisk,   J. 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1968 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  strong  support  and 
appreciation  for  the  recently  formed 
Support  Our  Servicemen  Club,  a  club  for 
Dubuque  parents  and  wives  of  service- 
men in  Vietnam.  This  most  worthwhile 
project  is  providing  not  only  a  great 
deal  of  comfort  to  the  club  members, 
but  is  also  demonstrating  to  the  service- 
men in  Vietnam  from  the  Dubuque  area 
the  deep  appreciation  and  gratitude  felt 
by  the  people  back  home  for  the  sacri- 
fices they  are  making.  It  is  an  idea 
which.  I  am  sure,  other  parents  and 
wives  of  those  serving  in  Vietnam  would 
be  interested  in. 

The  club  was  organized  this  past  Feb- 
ruary under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Du- 
buque County  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross 
in  order  to  enable  those  with  loved  ones 
in  the  service  in  Vietnam  to  share  each 
other's  problems  and  to  help  each  other 
through  these  difficult  times.  However, 
to  this  desire  to  give  each  other  moral 
support  the  desire  to  show  their  hus- 
bands and  sons  through  some  token  of 
appreciation  their  care  and  concern 
naturally  followed. 

Therefore,  to  demonstrate  their  sup- 
port for  the  men  in  their  community 
serving  in  Vietnam  the  club  organized 
recently  its  first  activity,  a  'Christmas 
in  July"   program.   With   money   raised 
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through  financial  contributions  and  a 
candy  sale  in  downtown  Dubuque,  the 
SOS  Club  will  send  gift  boxes  to  every 
serviceman  in  Vietnam  who  comes  from 
the  Dubuque  area,  and  show,  thereby,  to 
the  boys  in  Vietnam  that  the  Dubuque 
people  are  thinking  of  them  at  all 
times — not  just  at  Christmas.  The  gift 
boxes  will  include  items  which  are  most 
frequently  requested  by  ser\1cemen 
writing  home,  such  as  canned  meat  or 
spread,  small  cans  of  fruit,  ballpoint 
pens,  stationery,  and  so  on.  Local  mer- 
chants are  providing  substantial  dis- 
counts for  some  of  the  items  to  be 
included  in  the  gift  boxes. 

Although  the  club  was  organized  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Dubuque  Coun- 
ty Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
its  operations  are  autonomous.  The  Red 
Cross  does  provide  a  variety  of  services 
and  has  placed  its  meeting  room  at  the 
club's  disposal.  Otherwise,  however,  the 
SOS  Club  is  completely  independent  of 
the  Red  Cross:  it  has  its  own  officers  and 
its  own  account.  The  approximately  100 
members  of  SOS  meet  once  each  month 
to  discuss  their  common  concerns  and 
to  hear  speakers  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
of  interest  to  them.  At  their  last  meet- 
ing. Robert  Woodward,  Jr.,  vice-presi- 
dent of  Telegraph  Herald  Corp.,  and 
general  manager  of  radio  station  KDTH. 
who  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of 
Vietnam,  showed  slides  taken  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Instrumental  in  organizing  the  group 
were  Mrs.  Tom  TuUy,  Mrs.  Dwight 
Lloyd,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Bell,  Jr.  Mrs. 
Lloyd  and  Mrs.  Bell  are  now  advisers  to 
the  club.  Elected  as  officers  were  Mrs. 
Edward  Gaulke,  president:  Mrs.  Alvin 
Maus,  secretary:  Mrs.  Merlin  Frieburger. 
treasurer:  Mrs.  Richard  Chapman,  pub- 
lic relations  chairman:  and  Mrs.  La- 
Verne  Vondran,  chairman  of  the  pack- 
ing and  wrapping  committee.  Members 
were  also  selected  to  serve  on  the  advis- 
ory board  of  the  club.  Selected  to  serve 
for  a  period  of  6  months  were:  Mrs.  Don- 
ald Blakeman,  Sandy  Blakeman,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Ehjbuque  Post  DAV— 
yet  to  be  named— Mr.  Merlin  Friebur- 
ger. Mrs.  Robert  J.  Friedman.  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert L.  Friedman,  Mrs.  John  Galle.  Mrs. 
Curtis  Liermoe.  Mr.  Dwight  Lloyd,  Mrs. 
Jeff  Sample,  and  Mrs.  LaVerne  Von- 
dran. 

I  commend  their  efforts  and  am 
pleased  to  bring  them  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  as  a  valuable  program 
in  the  service  of  our  country. 


HAWAII  OBSERVES  JUNE   11   AS 
KING  KAMEHAMEHA  DAY 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1968 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  June 
11  is  a  very  special  day  in  Hawaii.  It  is 
a  day  set  aside  to  honor  the  memory  of 
one  of  her  greatest  sons.  King  Kame- 
hameha  the  Great,  who.  in  1810,  united 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  under  one  rule. 

Kamehameha  Day  is  an  official  holi- 
day in  the  50th  State,  and  as  such  is  the 
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only  holiday  in  the  United  States  which 
honors  a  king. 

Kamehameha  Day  also  honors  the 
Hawaiian  people  as  they  continue  to  ex- 
press their  joy  and  their  pride  in  this 
most  unique  of  holidays  and  in  this  most 
extraordinary  of  19th  centur>'  monarchs. 

A  brief  yet  eloquent  tribute  to  Kame- 
hameha the  Great  appeared  in  the  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Punchbowl  Homes 
Newsletter.  I  found  this  article,  written 
by  Madeline  Smith,  to  be  exceptionally 
noteworthy  for  the  simple  yet  most  pro- 
found thoughts  which  she  expressed. 

I  certainly  commend  the  reading  of 
the  article  to  my  colleagues  in  Congress, 
and  to  all  those  interested  in  reading 
more  on  the  history  of  our  Nation's  new- 
est State. 

The  article  follows  for  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

Kamehameha  Day 
I  By  Madeline  Smith) 

Hawaii  has  a  heritage  of  romance,  exclte- 
!Tient  and  adventure,  that  is  equal  to  the  hls- 
'ory  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Per- 
haps the  best  known  of  the  Hawaiian  Chiefs 
i.s  Kamehameha  who  is  honored  by  the  state 
:ii)liday  on  June  11th. 

Much  ha.s  been  said  about  his  uniting  all  of 
lie  islands  under  his  rule,  but  enough  can 
:iever  be  said  about  his  wise  and  kindly  rule. 
He  gathered  about  him  a  council  of  chiefs 
who  were  skilled  in  matters  of  government 
affairs,  war.  or  of  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
■rho  advised  him  in  the  administration  of 
las  kingdom. 

Kamehameha's  law:s  were  made  to  protect 
the  commoners  as  well  as  the  chiefs.  There 
were  laws  prohibiting  murder,  wanton  de- 
struction or  theft  of  property,  robbing  the 
weak,  praying  to  death  and  also  laws  to  ob- 
."^erve  the  tabus  of  the  gods.  For  the  first  time 
in  Hawaii's  history  old  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren could  sleep  in  safety  by  the  roadside 
shotild  they  so  clioose.  He  not  only  ruled  his 
people.  btU  he  labored  for  them,  going  out 
with  the  fishermen,  helping  to  provide  food 
and  shelter  for  all  of  his  people  and  meting 
out  justice  to  friend  and  foe  alike. 

A  truly  great  man.  comparatively  tinedu- 
cated  by  the  standards  of  today,  but  were  he 
to  live  again  today,  his  administration  of  the 
riffairs  of  his  people  would  be  as  modern 
its  tomorrow. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
COMMISSION  ON  THE  CAUSES  AND 
PREVENTION  OF  VIOLENCE 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  11,  1968 

Mr.  ALBERT:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
creation  of  a  National  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence. 
President  Johnson  has  taken  a  signifi- 
cant step  to  lielp  the  Nation  come  to 
urips  with  the  causes  of  the  terrible 
tragedies  that  have  shocked  us  all. 

We  need  answers  to  the  big  question — 
why?  Why  has  violence  become  so  much 
a  part  of  our  lives  in  this  country,  and 
most  important,  what  can  we  do  to  con- 
trol it. 

As  the  President  said  yesterday  when 
he  addressed  the  Commission  at  its  first 
meeting,  we  need  "an  understanding  and 
an  insight  into  the  kind  of  violent  aber- 
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rations  which  have  struck  down  public 
figures  and  private  citizens  alike.  " 

The  President's  Commission  will  help 
to  supply  some  important  answers.  Hope- 
fully, the  work  of  this  Commission  will 
bring  greater  imderstanding  of  why  as- 
sassinations and  violence  occur  with  such 
terrible  frequency. 

I  commend  the  Pi-esident  for  his  lead- 
ership in  creating  this  Commission. 
Under  the  unanimous  consent  previously 
obtained,  I  include  the  President's  re- 
marks yesterday  to  the  Commission  and 
the  Executive  order  establishing  the 
Commission: 

Remarks  of  the  President  to  Commission 
ON  THE  Cause  and  Prevention  of  Violence, 
THE  Cabinet  Room 

Dr.  Eisenhower.  Mr.  Attorney  General, 
Ladles  and  Gentleman  of  the  Commission: 
.^s  I  reviewed  with  you  in  the  Fish  Room 
earlier.  I  .shall  shcrtly.  in  your  presence  here, 
sign  the  Executive  Order  creating  the  Com- 
mission and  will  ask  the  Congress  for  au- 
thority for  support  of  the  Commission. 

It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be.  as 
the  order  outlines,  additional  appointees  to 
the  Commission,  perhaps  two,  maybe  mere. 
The  request  to  the  Congress  for  additional 
authority  will  go  up  this  afternoon. 

Following  the  signing  of  the  order.  I  v/ill 
make  a  statement  of  some  10  or  15  minutes 
that  will  give  you  my  views,  as  well  as  back- 
ground. I  think,  that  will  be  appropriate  for 
you  to  review  m  the  light  of  the  respyonsi- 
tallities  which  you  are  tindertaking. 

I  want  to.  before  I  go  into  the  formal 
statement  again  express  to  Dr  Eisenhower,  as 
I  do  to  each  member  of  this  Commission,  my 
deep  and  lasting  gratitude  on  not  only  my 
part  but,  I  think,  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  fcr  their  willingness  to  assume  this 
responsibility.  I  am  grateful  to  each  of  you. 
Tills  troubled  world  will  long  remember  the 
scar  of  the  past  week's  violence,  but  when 
the  week  i.s  remembered,  let  thi.s  be  re- 
membered, too:  that  out  of  anguish  came  a 
national  resolve  to  search  for  the  causes 
and  to  find  the  cures  for  the  outbursts  of 
violence  w-hich  have  brought  so  much  heart- 
break to  our  Nation, 

Violence  has  erupted  In  many  parts  of 
the  globe,  from  the  streets  of  newly  emerging 
nations  to  the  old  cobblestones  of  Paris.  But 
it  is  the  episodes  of  violence  in  our  own 
country  which  must  command  cur  attention 
now. 

Our  inquiry  into  that  violence  brings  all  of 
us  together  here  this  afternoon  in  the  Cabi- 
net Room  at  the  White  House.  You  mem- 
bers of  this  Commission  come  here  from  the 
church,  the  university,  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  the  Judiciary,  the  ranks  of  the  work- 
ingman  on  the  waterfront,  and  the  profes- 
sions. 

My  charge  to  you  is  simple  and  direct:  I 
ask  you  to  undertake  a  penetrating  search 
for  the  causes  and  prevention  of  violence — 
a  search  into  our  national  life,  our  past  as 
well  as  our  present,  otir  traditions  as  well  as 
our  institutions,  our  culture,  our  customs 
and  our  laws, 

I  hope  your  search  will  yield: 
First,    an    understanding   and    an    insight 
into  the  kinds  of  violent  aberrations  which 
have  strivck  down  public  figures  and  private 
citizens  alike. 

One  out  of  every  five  Presidents  since  1865 
has  been  assassinated — Abraham  Lincoln  in 
April  1865.  Garfield  in  July  1881,  McKlnley 
in  September  1901,  and  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy in  November  1963. 

In  this  same  period,  there  have  been  at- 
tempts on  the  lives  of  one  out  of  every  three 
of  our  Presidents,  including  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  while  campaigning  in  October 
1912,  President  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  In  Feb- 
ruary 1933,  and  Harrv  S.  Truman  in  Novem- 
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ber  1950  In  the  attempt  on  Rooeevelfs  life. 
Mayor  Anton  Cermak  of  Chicago  was  killed. 
In  the  attack  on  President  Harry  Truman,  a 
White  House  policeman  lost  his  life. 

The  list  of  cissassinations  during  the  last 
Ave  years  is  also  long  and  shocking.  Here 
are  some  of  them : 

In  1963:  Medgar  Evers,  ambushed  by  a 
sniper:  four  Negro  girls  killed  in  a  church 
bombing;  President  John  F  Kennedy  assas- 
sinated. 8.500  .Americans  were  murdered  that 
year,  also,  In  America. 

In  1964:  Three  civil  rights  workers  mur- 
dered as  part  of  a  Ku  Klux  Klan  conspiracy; 
Lt  Col  Lemuel  Penn  shot  down  on  a  high- 
way. 9.250  Americans  were  murdered  that 
year  In  America,  also. 

In  1965:  Mrs.  Viola  Luizzo  9.850  Americans 
were  murdered  that  year  in  America,  too. 

In  1966:  Malcolm  "X"  10,9'20  Americans 
were  murdered  that  year. 

In  1967:  George  Lincoln  Rockwell  12,230 
Americans  were  murdered  that  year. 

In  1968:  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  and  Sena- 
tor Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Just  yesterday,  the  newspapers  recorded 
that  a  Jordanian  grocer  was  shot  to  death 
and  police  speculate  that  the  killing  may 
have  been  in  revenge  for  the  assassination 
of  Senator  Kennedy. 

Second.  I  hope  your  search  will  uncover 
the  causes  of  disrespect  for  law  and  order^ 
disrespect  for  proper  authority  in  the  home 
and  disrespect  for  public  officials-  and  of 
violent  disruptions  of  public  order  by  in- 
dividuals and  groups. 

Third,  I  hope  your  studies  will  lead  to 
practical  actions  to  control  or  prevent  these 
outbreaks  of  violence. 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions  I  hope  you 
wil'.  consider: 

Is  there  something  in  the  environment  of 
American  society  or  the  structure  of  Amer- 
ican institutions  that  causes  disrespect  for 
the  law.  that  causes  contempt  lor  the  rights 
of  others,  and  incidents  of  violence?  If  there 
is.  how  can  we  correct  it? 

Has  permissiveness  toward  extreme  be- 
havior in  our  society  encouraged  an  increase 
of  violence? 

Why  do  some  individuals  and  groups  re- 
ject the  peaceful  political  and  institutional 
proces.ses  of  change  in  favor  of  violent 
means? 

Are  the  seeds  of  violence  nurtured  through 
the  public's  airwaves,  the  screens  of  neigh- 
borhood theaters,  the  news  med;.\.  and  other 
forms  of  communication  from  our  leiders 
that  reach  the  family  and  reach  our  young? 
I  am  asking  the  heads  of  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision networks  and  the  Chairmiin  and  the 
members  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Coinmisslon  to  cooperat?  wholehe:<rtedly 
with  this  Commission. 

Is  violence  a  contagious  phenomenon' 
To  the  extent  that  It  is,  are  there  ways  we 
can  reduce  the  contagion? 

What  is  the  relationship  between  msss  dis- 
ruption of  public  order  and  the  individual 
acts  of  volence? 

What  is  the  relationship  between  mental 
derangement  and  violence — rempmberlng 
that  half  of  our  hospital  b?ds  in  America  are 
now  occupied  by  the  mentilly  IIP 

Does  the  demcx:ratic  process  which  stresses 
exchanges  of  ideas  permit  less  physical  con- 
tact with  masses  of  people — as  a  matter  of 
security  against  the  deranged  Individual  and 
obsessed  fanatic? 

To  the  extent  we  can  identify  the  basic 
causes  of  violence  and  disrespect  for  the 
law.  what  practical  steps  then  can  we  and 
should  we  take  to  eliminate  them? 

Can  our  society  any  longer  tolerate  the 
widespread  pwassession  of  deadly  firearms  by 
private  citizens? 

What— beyond  firm  and  effective  Federal 
and  State  gun  control  laws  which  are  so 
desperately  needed^can  be  done  to  elve  fur- 
ther protection  to  public  leaders  and  to  pri- 
vate citizens? 
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How  can  the  Government  at  all  levels,  the 
churches,  the  schools  and  the  parents  help 
to  dispel  the  forces  that  lead  to  violence? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  are  on 
the  minds  of  Americans  today  But  I  will  and 
I  must  leave  to  you  the  task  of  denning 
precisely  the  scope  and  boundaries  of  this 
inquiry  For  you  will  be  venturing  into  un- 
charted ground 

Some  of  the  questions  I  have  asked  and  the 
matters  you  look  into  may  be  bevond  the 
fr.jntiersof  mans  knowledge.  Nevertheless. 
I  urge  you  to  so  as  far  as  mans  knowledge 
takes  vou 

Even  where  basic  causes  are  beyond  the 
knowledge  and  control  of  man.  you  may  still 
be  able  to  propose  actions  arid  laws  and  in- 
stitutions which  can  limit  the  opporLunitles 
for  violence  by  individuals  and  groups,  for  as 
I  said  to  the  Nation  only  last  Friday : 

•Two  million  guns  were  sold  in  the  United 
States  last  year  Far  too  many  were  bought 
bv  rvie  demented,  the  deranged,  the  hardened 
criminal  and  the  convict,  the  addict  and  the 
alcoholic  We  cannot  expect  these  irrespon- 
sible people  to  be  prudent  m  their  protection 
of  us.  bu?  we  can  expect  the  Congress  to  pro- 
tect us  from  them  .  ."  ,^,  ,  ,, 
■I  have  spoken  before  of  the  terrible  toll 
inflicted  on  our  people  by  firearms:  750,000 
Americans  dead  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury This  is  far  more  than  have  died  at  the 
hands  of  our  enemies  in  all  the  wars  we  have 
fought.   .   ." 

"Each  vear  In  this  country  guns  are  in- 
volved in  more  than  6.500  murders.  This  com- 
pares with  30  in  England,  99  in  Canada.  68 
in  West  Germany,  and  37  in  Japan.  44,000 
aggravated  assaults  are  committed  with  guns 
in  America  each  year.  50.000  robberies  are 
committed  with  guns  In  America  each  year.  ' 
The  truths  we  seek  will  yield  stubbornly 
to  search.  But  I  do  want  to  be  sure  that 
search  is  made,  and  that  search  must  be 
started  now. 

Your  work  should  help  us  all  move  to- 
ward that  dav  when  hatred  and  violence  will 
have  no  swav  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Since 
violence  Is  an  international  phenomenon, 
your  work  will  be  a  service  not  only  to  your 
countrvmen,  but,  I  hope,  to  the  world. 

The  agony  of  these  past  days  lies  heavy 
on  the  heart.s  of  all  the  American  people. 
But  let  us  now  have  the  will  and  have 
the  purpose  to  forge  our  sorrow  into  a  con- 
structive force  for  public  order  and  prog- 
ress for  Justice  and  compassion.  This  is  the 
spirit  that  has  sustained  the  Nation,  and 
sustained  It  in  all  the  years  of  our  history. 
This  is  the  spirit.  I  believe,  that  can  see 
us  emerge  from  this  hour  of  sorrow— and 
emerge  as  a  stronger  and  a  more  unified 
people.  I 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(bi  The  causes  and  prevention  of  dis- 
respect for  law  and  order,  of  disrespect  for 
public  officials,  and  of  violent  disruptions 
of  public  order  by  Individuals  and  groups; 
and 

(c)  Such  other  matters  as  the  President 
may  place   before  the   Commission. 

Section  3.  Compensation  of  Meinbers  of 
the  Commission,  (a)  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission who  are  otherwise  compensated  by 
the  United  States  for  full-time  service  shall 
serve  without  compensation  in  addition  to 
that  received  for  their  full-time  service:  but 
thev  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  law. 

(b)  Other  Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  receive  compensation  in  accordance 
with  law  when  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  in  the  Commis- 
sion In  addition  they  shall  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  m  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  5  U  S  C.  5703.  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

Section  4  Staff  of  the  Commission,  (a) 
The  Commission  shall  have  an  Executive  Di- 
rector, appointed  by  the  President,  who  shall 
receive  such  compensation  as  may  be  di- 
rected by  the  President  in  accordance  with 
law 

(bi  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point such  additional  personnel  as  it  deems 
necessary,  to  fix  their  compensation  in  ac- 
cordance with  law.  and  to  obtain  services  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  5  U.S.C. 
3109. 

Section  5.  Cooperation  by  Executive  De- 
partments and  Agencies,  (ai  The  Commis- 
sion, acting  through  its  Chairman,  is  author- 
ized to  request  from  any  executive  depart- 
cent  or  agency  any  information  and  assist- 
ance deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  Order.  Each  department  or 
agencv  is  directed,  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  law  and  within  the  limits  of  available 
funds,  to  furnish  information  and  assistance 
to  the  Commission. 

(b)  The  General  Services  Administration 
shall  provide  administrative  services  for  the 
Commission. 

Section  6.  Report  and  Termination.  The 
Commission  shall  present  Its  report  and  rec- 
ommendations iis  soon  as  practicable,  but 
not  later  than  one  year  from  the  date  of  this 
Order.  The  Commission  shall  terminate  thir- 
ty days  following  the  submission  of  its  final 
report  or  one  year  from  the  date  of  this  Order, 
whichever  is  earlier. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  June  10.  1968. 


Executive  Order  Est.^blishinc  .\  N.\tional 
Commission  on  the  C.wses  .\nd  Preven- 
tion of  Violence 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  it  Is  or- 
dered as  follows: 

Section  1.  Establishment  of  the  Commxs- 
sicm.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Pre- 
vention of  Violence  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Commission") . 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of: 
Dr  Milton  Eisenhower.  Chairman:  Congress- 
man Hale  Boggs:  Archbishop  Terence  J. 
Cooke;  Ambassador  Patricia  Harris;  Senator 
Philip  A  Hart.  Judge  A  Leon  HIgglnbotham; 
Eric  Hoffer:  Senator  Roman  Hruska;  Albert 
E.  Jenner,  Jr  :  and  Congressman  William  M. 
McCulloch. 

The  President  from  time  to  time  may  ap- 
point additional  members  to  the  Commis- 
sion, and  may  designate  additional  officers 
thereof. 

Section  2.  Functicms  of  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  shall  Investigate  and  make 
recommendations  with  respect  to: 

lai  The  causes  and  prevention  of  lawless 
acts  of  violence  in  our  society,  Including 
assassination,  murder  and  assault; 
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HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11,  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  month 
I  prepare  a  newsletter  to  constituents  in 
an  effort  to  keep  them  informed  on  con- 
gressional activities  and  am  inserting  a 
copy  of  the  June  issue  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues: 

Your  Congressman  Bill  Scott  Reports 
an  important  new  law 

Last  week  the  House  adopted  the  Senate 
version  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  BUI  and  sent 
it  to  the  President  for  approval.  The  Bill 
provides: 

1.  Law  enforcement  ;isslstance  through  the 
States  to  localities  by  granting  funds  for  re- 
cruitment, education  and  training  of  police- 
men and  for  research  and  construction. 
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2.  That  confessions  in  criminal  cases  are 
admissible  in  evidence  if  volunUirlly  made 
and  the  trial  court  shall  determine  if  they 
were  made  voluntarily.  The  purpose  is  to  re- 
duce the  Impact  of  recent  court  decisions 
holding  confessions  inadmissible  where  there 
is  ii  delay  In  bringing  an  accused  person  be- 
fore a  magistrate  or  if  he  has  not  been  ad- 
vised of  his  constitutional  rights.  A  separate 
section  provides  for  admission  of  testimony 
by  an  eye  witness  to  a  crime.  This  is  .i  re- 
sponse to  a  decision  holding  Inadmissible  the 
identification  of  a  suspect  in  a  line-up  in  the 
absence  of  counsel. 

3.  Tliat  interstate  shipment  of  Runs  or  de- 
structive devices  is  illegal  except  between  led- 
erally  licensed  dealers.  Sales  are  forbidden 
to  minors  and  felons,  among  others.  Rilles 
ajid  shotguns  are  excepted. 

4.  That  any  person  employed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, convicted  of  feloniously  participat- 
ing in  a  riot  or  civil  disorder,  shall  be  removed 
from'  office,  or  one  not  employed  by  the  gov- 
ernment at  the  time  of  committing  the  of- 
fense shall  be  barred  from  employment  by 
the  government  for  a  five  year  period  imme- 
diately following  the  date  of  conviction. 

5.  That  extortion  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  a  felony  similar  to  interstate 
extortion  .ind  punishable  by  up  to  20  year? 
imprisonment. 

This  brief  digest  of  a  134  page  bill  cer- 
tainly does  not  include  all  of  its  provislon.s 
but  if  the  meastire  is  signed  by  the  President 
and  adequately  enforced.  It  should  be  helplul 
in  reducing  crime.  There  is  no  doubt  th.n 
crime  and  dl.sorder  in  the  country  are  among 
ovir  most  important  domestic  problems.  In 
my  opinion  there  is  not  only  the  need  for 
adequate  enforcement  of  existing  laws,  and 
an  effort  to  improve  environmental  condi- 
tions which  breed  crime,  but  we  need  the 
help  of  our  homes,  schools  and  churches  to 
re-establish  respect  for  authority  in  our  na- 
tion. We  must  reverse  the  trend  toward  toler- 
ance of  criminal  activity  and  remove  politlci: 
considerations  from  determination  of  the 
question  of  prosecution.  I  certainly  hope  that 
recent  events  will  persuade  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  government  to  fairly  and  im- 
partially enforce  all  existing  laws  and  th..t 
the  example  set  by  the  national  government 
will  be  followed  at  state  and  local  levels. 

The  large  majority  of  law-abiding  citizen.s 
must  let  their  influence  be  felt  in  favor  or 
upholding  the  law.  rather  than  permitting  :i 
small  vocal  minority  to  encourage  disobedi- 
ence. The  theme  of  this  year's  Law  Day  ob- 
servance sponsored  by  the  .\merican  Bar  As- 
sociation. "Only  a  lawful  society  can  build  .i 
better  society".'  should  be  taken  to  heart. 

SALEM    church     DAM 

.A  hearing  has  been  set  on  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  the  Salem  Church  Dam  and 
Reservoir  commencing  at  10:00  A.M.,  on  June 
20.  in  the  House  of  Representatives  Public 
Works  Committee  Room.  2167  Rayburr. 
House  Office  Building.  This  proposed  dam  or 
the  Rappahannock  River  in  Spotsylvani.; 
County  has  been  under  consideration  for  :. 
long  number  of  years  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
favorable  consideration  will  be  given  by  the 
Committee. 
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PASSED     BY     THE     HOUSE 

The  House  of  Representatives  recently 
passed  a  bill  to  provide  increases  in  the  rate 
of  compensation  for  disabled  veterans.  Under 
the  proposal  totally  dUabled  veterans  would 
receive  an  additional  $100  per  month,  anf. 
partially  disabled  veterans  would  receive  i 
cost  of  living  Increase  of  S'^  or  an  addition  ,<. 
from  $2  to  $17  per  month,  depending  on  tl-.- 
degree  of  dlsablUty.  The  bill  also  provides  '.y 
the  furnishing  of  additional  mechanical  aids. 
medical  equipment  and  supplies  to  certrun 
disabled  veterans.  Recommended  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Advisory  Commission  which  held  hear- 
ings last  year  throughout  the  country,  the 
proposal  must  be  acted  upon  by  the  Senate 
and  approved  by  the  President  before  it  be- 
comes law. 


PUBLICATIONS     AVAILABLE 

Some  of  the  pamphlets  available  in  the 
office  are  listed  below.  We  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  any  of  them  upon  request  ;is  long  as 
the  supply  lasts. 

How  Our  L.iws  .^re  Made:  Vietnam  and 
Asian  Continent  Maps;  Health  IiL^uranc*  for 
People  65  or  Older;  Your  Social  Security;  Our 
.American  Government.  How  Does  It  Punr- 
lion?;  Summary  of  Veterans  Legislation,  lit 
Session,  90th  Congress;  Our  nag;  Nutritive 
Vnlue  of  Fo(xls:  Your  Child  from  One  to  .Six: 
Buying  Your  Home  Sewing  Machine;  Home 
L.iundering.  the  Equipment  and  the  Job; 
and  Honey,  Some  Ways  to  Use  It. 

PROPOSED   CRIMINAL   STATLSTICS   CENTER 

The  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Statis- 
tics of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  has  been  holding  hearings  for 
several  weeks  on  a  propo.sa!  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Criminal  Statistics  Center.  This  Cen- 
ter would  gather  and  disseminate  statistical 
information  on  all  aspects  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  The  Center  was 
originally  suggested  by  the  National  Crime 
Commission  and  substantially  all  of  the  wit- 
nesses .'ippearing  before  the  Subcommittee 
indicated  that  the  information  would  be  val- 
uable in  determining  causes  of  rrime  and  fcr 
sharing  between  law  enforcement  officials  at 
all  levels.  Some  Subcommittee  members  have 
expressed  concern  over  the  cost  of  the  Cen- 
ter and  possible  use  of  the  information  for 
other  than  law  enforcement  purposes.  No 
legislative  action  is  expected  this  year.  As  a 
member  of  the  .Stibcommittee  I  enjoyed  the 
demonstration  FBI  agents  made  of  their 
present  data  bank  and  was  gr-itified  when 
my  name  and  birthdate  were  read  into  the 
machine  and  the  report  came  back  of  no 
criminal  record. 

EVENING    ENGAGEMENTS    FOR    THE    NEXT    MONTH 

June  11.  Bull  Run  Lions  Club.  Loudoun; 
June  12.  Loudoun  Valley  High  School  Com- 
mencement. Loudoun;  June  13.  Gala  on  the 
Potomac.  Fairfax:  June  14.  Goose  Creek 
Country  Club  Dinner.  Loudoun;  Jtine  16. 
Elks  Club  Patriotic  Observance.  Fairfax; 
June  22,  National  Assn,  of  Postal  Supervisors. 
Alexandria;  June  24,  Businessmen's  Dinner. 
King  William;  Jiine  28,  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  Norfolk,  and  June  29.  Dulles  Young 
Republicans.  Fairfax. 

July  1,  Spotsylvania  County  Dinner.  Spot- 
^ylvanla;  July  3.  Rurltan  Cliib  of  Nokesvllle 
Mnd  Manassas.  Prince  William;  July  4. 
Manassas  Fourth  of  July  Celebration.  Prince 
William;  July  9.  Fairfax  County  Republican 
Committee,  Fairfax,  and  July  10,  Sterling 
Rurltan  Club,  Loudoun 

AIRCRAFT   NOISE   ABATEMENT 

The  House  unanimously  passed  and  sent 
'o  the  Senate  a  bill  to  require  the  Federal 
.•Vviatlon  Administration  to  prescribe  rules 
md  regulations  for  the  control  and  abate- 
:nent  of  noise  and  sonic  boom.  It  would  also 
direct  the  Administrator  to  apply  these 
standards  of  noise  abatement  to  the  Issuance 
of  certificates  authorizing  design,  production, 

lirworthiness  and  operation  of  aircraft  as 
well  as  standards  for  airrnen  and  requires 
the  regulations  to  be  consistent  with  the 
highest  degree  of  safety.  Constituents  living 
in  the  Alexandria  area  have  expressed  con- 
'  ern  about  the  noise  from  aircraft  arriving 
.'ind  departing  from  National  Airport,  There- 
fore it  is  hoped  that  in  addition  to  Senate 
passage  of  this  bill,  some  way  can  be  found 
'0  move  some  flights  from  National  to  Dulles 
-Mrport  which  was  not  only  constructed  for 

et  planes  but  also  has  built-in  noise  abate- 
:iient  features, 

SUMMERTIME 

It  has  been  nice  to  speak  to  so  many  grad- 
lating  classes  over  the  last  several  days.  I 
'  njoyed  the  opportunity  of  being  with  the 
voung  people  as  well  as  adult  constituents 
and  hope  you  will  continue  to  invite  me 
Summertime  is  coming,   however,   and  Inez 
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and  I  are  hopeful  of  having  about  two  weeks 
in  Atigust  away  from  regular  office  duties  and 
evening  functions.  I'm  sure  you  understand 
that  even  your  Congressman  needs  some 
relaxation. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  DELBERT  L.  LATTA 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1968 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  year 
I  .send  a  questionnaire  to  my  constitu- 
ents wherein  I  solicit  their  views  on  cur- 
rent national  issues.  I  have  found  that 
most  of  the  people  in  the  district  like  this 
method  of  expressing  themselves  and 
not  only  do  they  complete  the  question- 
naire but  they  use  the  back  .side  to  com- 
ment on  other  matters  not  specifically 
listed.  I  have  just  finished  tabulating 
this  year's  returns  and  I  would  like  to 
call  them  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  They  are  as  follows: 
|Result,s  in   percent) 

1.  Do  jou  approve  of  the  President's  han- 
dling of  the  Vietnam  war? 

Yes 24 

No 76 

2.  Should  the  President  take  unilateral 
action  and  order  an  end  to  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  with  the  hope  that  Commu- 
nist attacks  on  the  south  would  cease? 

Yes 42 

No 58 

3.  Should  the  administration  seek  congres- 
sional approval  before  Increasing  U.S.  troops 
in  Vietnam? 

Yes 77 

No 23 

4.  .Should  the  administration  insist  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  shoulder  a  greater 
share  of  the  war  effort  before  additional 
US.  troops  are  committed? 

Yes 91 

No 9 

5.  'Would  you  favor  a  U.S.  "pullout"  of 
Vietnam  oven  though  this  may  mean  another 

Communist  takeover? 

Yes    26 

No    74 

6.  Do  you  favor  legislation  making  it  a 
Federal  crime  for  a  person,  offering  his  home 

for  sale  or  rent  through  a  real  estate  agent. 
to  refuse  to  sell  or  rent  the  same  to  anyone 
becatise  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin? 

Yes    27 

No    - 73 

7.  Do  you  favor  a  10  percent  "across-the- 
board"  reduction  in  all  government  spending 
except  for  Vietnam? 

Yes    71 

No     --  29 

8.  Do  you  favor  President  Johnson's  pro- 
posed 10  percent  surtax  on  private  and  cor- 
porate  earnings? 

Yes     --- 33 

No    67 

9.  Should  the  Congress  follow  the  adminis- 
tration's recommendations  and  pass  legisla- 
tion to  expand  trade  with  Eastern  European 
Communist  countries? 

Yes    - 39 

No    -  61 
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10.  Do  you  favor  the  proposal  to  have  na- 
tional holidays  fall  on  Monday? 

Yes    37 

No    63 

11  E>o  you  favor  legislation  making  it  a 
crime  to  travel  from  one  state  to  another  to 
Incite  or  participate  In  a  riot? 

Yes    9* 

No    8 

12.  Do  you  favor  the  termination  of  our 
foreign  aid  program? 

Yes    64 

No    -- --- 36 

13.  Do  you  believe  the  President's  poverty 
program  has  been  successful? 

Yes    13 

No    - 87 

14.  Do  you  favor  the  President's  recom- 
mendation that  the  wheat  and  feed  grain 
programs    be    made    permanent? 

Yes    - 16 

No    84 


NEWSLETTER  TO  RESIDENTS  OF 
NORTH  DAKOTA'S  SECOND  DIS- 
TRICT 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 


iK     NORTH     IJiVKOTA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  11.  1968 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mi.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  comment  in 
my  newsletter  being  mailed  to  residents 
of  North  Dakota's  Second  Congressional 
District: 

Tax  increase  and  spending  cuts.  I  shall  vote 
against  the  tax  increase-spending  cut  pack- 
age now  scheduled  to  come  tjefore  the  Hotise 
June  12.  My  reasons  lor  tiking  this  position 
are  twofold: 

First,  the  Administration's  proposed  10 
per  cent,  across-the-board  surcharge  on  In- 
dividual and  corporate  income  taxes  dls- 
crlnmates  against  low  and  middle  income 
wage-earners  and  smaller  business  enter- 
prises. It  represents  a  retreat  from  the  long- 
established  principle  of  graduated  income 
taxes.  It  would  fall  most  heavily  upon  those 
least  able  to  bear  an  additional  tax  load. 

The  10  percent  surcharge  was  added  to 
an  excise  tax  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
It  did  not  come  from  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  which  has  Constitutional 
responsibility  for  originating  tax  legislation. 
If  there  is  to  be  a  Vix  increase,  it  should 
be  channeled  through  this  Committee. 

Second,  the  measure  does  not  spell  out 
where  the  proposed  spending  reductions  of 
$6  billion  would  be  made  during  the  new 
fiscal  year  beginning  June  30.  We  are  being 
lisked.  in  effect,   to  "buy  a  pig  in  a  poke." 

If  p>ast  experience  Is  any  criterion — and 
I  think  it  is — the  major  reductions  would 
come  from  education,  agricvilture  and  such 
programs  as  highways  and  public  works. 
Some  would  not  represent  real  savings  at 
all.  The  current  freeze  on  Interstate  High- 
way funds,  a  separate  triut  account  collected 
excltisively  from  users,  is  an  eximple  of  this. 
The  money  is  there.  It  can't  be  spent  on 
anything  but  highways.  Other  cuts  In  the 
foregoing  list  would  have  to  be  largely  re- 
stored through  supplemental  appropriations 
to  meet  fixed,  statutory  commitments 

My  fear  is  that  desirable,  worthwhile  and 
even  essential  programs  would  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  $6  billion  spending  reduction 
The  President  has  at  no  time  indicated  he 
would  substantially  trim  any  of  the  Great 
Society  programs  launched  by  the  89th  Con- 
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gress.  I  believe  that  Congress  should  spell 
out  a  specific  list  of  priorities  for  expenditure 
cuts. 

At  the  top  of  the  list.  I  would  place  for- 
eign aid  Because  of  prior  commitments.  It 
can't  be  chopped  off  overnight  but  It  could 
certainly  be  cut  In  half,  for  a  saving  of  at 
least  JIS  billion  over  the  next  year.  Today, 
2.3  years  after  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
the  United  States  still  has  300,000  troops 
in  Europe  Most  of  them  could  be  brought 
home,  along  with  their  dependents,  at  an 
annual  saving  of  at  least  $1  billion.  More- 
over, such  a  step  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward easing  the  critical  US,  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  Such  programs  as  space  ex- 
ploration, highway  beautlflcation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  commercial  supersonic 
transport  plane  could  be  stretched  out  for 
further  savings  of  at  least  $1  billion  in  fiscal 
1969 

The  number  of  Federal  civilian  employees 
could  be  reduced  by  leaving  unfilled  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  jobs  vacated  through  re- 
tirement, death  and  resignation.  This  would 
save  $l'  billion  or  more  a  year.  Since  1960. 
550.000  civilian  employees  have  been  added 
to  the  Federal  payroll.  The  Administration 
request  was  for  45  000  more  in  Fiscal  1969. 
If  we  really  mean  to  trim  government  spend- 
ing, the  mushrooming  growth  of  the  Fed- 
eral  establishment   Itself   must   be  halted. 

During  Fiscal  1969,  interest  charges  on  the 
national  debt  will  total  316  billion— the  sec- 
ond largest  item  In  the  budget.  If  Congress 
and  the  .Administration  adopted  a  policy 
of  genuine  liseal  responsibility,  bringing  the 
budget  into  approximate  balance  and  thereby 
checking  rampant  inflation,  interest  rates 
would  Inevitably  fall  by  at  least  one  per- 
centage point  That  alone  would  save  the 
Federal  government  perhaps  $3  billion  a 
year,  and  the  benefits  to  individual  borrow- 
ers and  local  governments  would  be  in- 
tlnitelv  greater. 

Through  these  actions.  Federal  expendi- 
tures coulc  be  reduced  by  at  least  $7,5  bil- 
lion a  year— a  figure  well  over  what  is  pro- 
posed—and, more  importantly,  the  cuts  could 
be  made  without  crippling  needed  services 
and  programs  If  such  steps  were  taken 
^rst— with  actual  cuts  spelled  out  on  a  strict 
priority  basis— I  would  then  look  with  favor 
on   a   graduated   income   tax   increase. 

Farm  inll  extension  faces  doubt/nl  out- 
look. The  House  Agriculture  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  Member,  recently  vot«d  to  ex- 
tend the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
for  one  vear 

The  House  Rules  Committee  has  not  yet 
cleared  the  bill  for  House  action.  The  Senate 
is  also  considering  extension  of  the  Act 
which  would   otherwise  expire  in    1969. 

I  voted  for  the  extension  becatise  the 
farmer  must  plan  ahead  His  decision  to  buy 
or  not  to  buy  an  expensive  piece  of  ma- 
chinery, or  to  rent  or  buy  additional  land, 
is  determined  by  the  outlook  for  farm  prices. 
Failure  to  extend  the  present  act  would 
mean  an  end  to  wneat  certificate  payments 
after  1969,  Wheat  price  supports  would  drop 
to  50  per  cent  of  parity— about  8130  per 
bushel.  For  feed  grains,  there  would  be  no 
production  or  acreage  diversion  payments 
after  1969. 

Unfortunately,  there  have  been  attempts 
to  make  a  political  football  of  a  one-year 
extension  of  the  basic  farm  law.  The  follow- 
ing facts  should  be  made  clear: 

First,  the  one-year  bill  was  offered  in  the 
Committee  by  Chairman  Bob  Poage  (D.- 
Tex,), It  was  approved  overwhelmingly.  28 
to  5.  on  a  bi-partisan  vote. 

Second,  as  Chairman  Poage  emphasized, 
it  was  this  or  nothing.  He  said,  "We  realized 
that  if  we  had  opened  the  measure  up  to 
changes  that  undoubtedly  no  bill  would 
have  been  passed," 

Third,  the  majority  party  has  2  to  1  con- 
trol of  the  Rules  Committee.  It  can  report 
the  bill  for  House  action  any  time  the  Ad- 
ministration leadership  wants  to. 
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Fourth,  a  key  Member  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. Rep  Ray  Madden  (D,-Ind  I  has  firmly 
expressed  all-out  opposition  to  any  exten- 
sion of  the  1965  farm  Act,  He  said:  'I  am 
serving  notice  that  many  Members  will  op- 
pose continuation  of  this  multi-billion  dol- 
lar boondoggle  when  we  must  deal  with 
difficult  fiscal  and  monetary  problems,  dis- 
content, riots  and  untold  poverty  in  urban 
areas  where  11",    of  our  population  resides." 

As  for  myself.  I  have  said  repeatedly  I 
would  support  an  extension  of  the  farm 
program  for  more  than  one  year.  It  will  be 
extremely  difficult,  however,  to  get  an  ex- 
tension of  even  one  year,  in  view  of  the  op- 
position already  expressed. 

Meanwhile.  I  believe  farmers  and  their 
friends, should  unite  to  obtain  what  is  pos- 
sible. It  serves  no  one,  least  of  all  the  farmer, 
to  pursue  a  course  which  may  result  in  no 
extension  whatsoever  in  the  present  farm 
program. 
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water  pollution,  with  better  delivery  of 
health  services,  even  more  belated  but  equally 
welcome  to  health  workers  was  the  introduc- 
tion this  year  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1968,  This  is  clearly  one  of  the 
most  Important  and  needed  pieces  of  health 
legislation  introduced  in  the  last  decade. 


MASSACHUSETTS  COMMITTEE  OF 
CATHOLICS,  PROTESTANTS,  ANE 
JEWS,  3 1ST  ANNUAL  BANQUET 


OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT  OF   1968 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF    C'iLIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1968 
Mr,  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  district  in  San  Fran- 
cisco recently  a  rather  remarkable 
speech  was  presented  to  a  large  group  of 
.scientists  that  forcefully  stated  the  need 
for  the  passage  of  the  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1968. 

It  was  delivered  by  an  Assistant  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  Dr.  Richard  Prindle.  to  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Industrial  Medi- 
cal Association  of  the  United  States.  I 
feel  that  it  was  sufBciently  important  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  several  of  the  salient  para- 
graphs of  the  speech: 

Health  officers  and  physicians  cannot  afford 
to  approach  the  potential  health  hazards 
of  the  contemporary  environment,  and  we 
must  include  the  work  environment,  as 
though  we  were  attorneys  In  a  court  where 
the  suspect  Is  deemed  Innocent  until  guilt 
is  proved  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  The  size 
of  the  population  at  risk  and  the  possible 
consequences  of  failure  to  control  both  the 
known  and  the  suspected  hazards  are  too 
great  to  await  absolute  proof.  Strong  cir- 
cumstantial and  theoretical  evidence  re- 
quires action.  To  await  positive  proof  is  to 
court    disaster. 

The  people  of  this  country  need  and  desire 
the  products  and  the  affluence  of  a  prosperous 
industrial  economy  But  they  also  need  and 
increasingly  are  demanding  cleaner  air  and 
water;  they  want  safe  jobs,  safe  food,  drugs. 
and  clothing,  I  believe  it  is  clear  the  people 
are  convinced  that  an  unsafe  and  unhealthy 
environment  is  not  a  reasonable  price  to  pay 
for  prosperity,  I  believe  the  American  people 
feel  that  a  science  which  can  unravel  the 
genetic  code,  develop  artificial  hearts  and 
kidneys,  and  an  industry  which  can  transmit 
clear  photographs  back  to  earth  from  the 
moon's  surface  can  also  clean  up  the  environ- 
ment and  improve  the  workplace  without  de- 
stroying  the   American   way. 

Air  and  water  pollution  have  held  the 
center  of  legislative  and  public  attention 
until  now  because  their  gross  effects  are  read- 
ily apparent  to  millions  of  people.  Health 
authorities  have  concentrated  on  air  and 
water  because  of  the  size  of  the  populations 
exposed  to  their  potentially  harmful  con- 
taminants. 

Belated  as  were  the  legislative  enactments 
of  recent  years  designed  to  cope  with  air  and 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  11,  1968 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  foi 
over  three  decades,  the  Massachusett.'^ 
Committee  of  Catholics.  Protestants,  and 
Jews,  has  been  in  existence.  This  great 
organization,  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
furtherance  and  strengthening  of  under- 
standing and  of  the  American  spirit  ana 
ideals,  consists  of  outstanding  citizens  ut 
all  races,  color,  and  creed.  The  contribu- 
tion of  this  committee  has  been  stimulat- 
ing and  most  effective  in  extending  area.'- 
of  understanding  and  agreement,  and 
thereby  reducing  areas  of  misunder- 
standing, of  tension,  and  of  disagree- 
ments. 

It  is  also  a  most  unusual  organization 
in  that  it  functions  effectively  without 
paid  quarters,  or  any  paid  help,  with  vol- 
untaiT  contributions  by  its  members  and 
supporters. 

This  most  unusual  organization,  witi, 
its  high  ideals  and  purposes,  constitute-^ 
an  example  for  noble-minded  persons  in 
other  cities  and  communities  of  our 
country'  to  follow. 

On  the  occasion  of  its  yearly  banquet, 
three  persons,  noted  for  their  nobilitv 
of  character  and  their  contributions  \v 
decency  and  progress,  are  selected  to  be 
the  recipients  of  the  committee's  award- 
The  annual  dinner  this  year  was  heici 
the  evening  of  May  16,  1968,  at  the  Stai- 
ler-Hilton  Hotel  in  Boston.  Mass.,  wiiIi 
over  1,200  persons  in  attendance. 

The  annual  dinner  is  a  splendid  public 
manifestation  of  good  will  and  of  the 
American  spirit  and  ideals. 

At  the  recent  banquet.  Mr.  Edward  15 
Hanify  was  the  toastmaster  and  Mr, 
H.  D.  Hodgkinson  was  the  general  chair- 
man. 

The  recipients  of  the  awards  and  ci- 
tations at  this  year's  banquet  were: 
First,  Hon.  Ramsey  Clark.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States:  second.  Ho:-. 
Sol.  M.  Linowitz.  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States:  and 
third.  Hon,  John  A.  Volpe.  Governor  ■■: 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 

The  members  of  the  Massachusett- 
Committee  of  Catholics.  Protestants,  an:; 
Jews,  are  too  numerous  for  me  to  mer.- 
tion.  but  all  the  members  are  distr.;- 
guished  and  honorable  gentlemen.  Ho"- 
ever.  there  is  one  whom  all  members  rec- 
ognize as  deseiwing  of  special  commen- 
dation, whose  dedication  to  the  organi- 
zation is  recognized  by  everyone,  and 
whose  unselfish  and  untiring  work  and 
leadership  has  played  a  most  important 
part  in  its  success.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Ben  G 
Shapiro,  the  secretary  of  the  committee 
since  its  incorporation. 
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For  31  years  leaders  in  the  Catholic, 
Protestant,  and  Jewish  faiths  have 
worked  together  in  this  committee  to  im- 
prove group  relations.  It  engages  in  many 
outstanding  activities,  too  numerous  to 
mention,  but  among  which  are — 

Good  citizenship  program  of  the  Bos- 
ton Park  Department ; 

Tufts  University  civic  education  proj- 
ect: 

Brandeis  University  three  chapels  pro- 
gram ; 

Human  relations  center  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity ; 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Educa- 
tion; and,  in  addition,  the  committee  has 
distributed  many  thousands  of  copies  of 
educational  material  to  schoolteachers 
and  heads  of  educational  institutions 
throughout  the  United  States.  For  the 
last  17  years  it  has  conducted  an  annual 
junior  good  will  dinner,  bringing  to- 
gether boys  of  the  Boston  public  and 
parochial  .schools,  which  has  created  fa- 
vorable comment  by  leaders  in  human 
relations  throughout  the  countiy. 

The  general  aims  and  purposes  of  this 
splendid  organization  are — 

First,  to  sponsor  good  will  work  in  the 
general  community  of  Greater  Boston : 

Second,  to  serve  as  a  medium  through 
which  representative  citizens  can  en- 
dorse the  basic  democratic  principle  of 
good  will  among  men  of  different  faiths 
and  different  racial  origins: 

Third,  to  bring  out  and  emphasize  the 
many  fine  things  which  citizens  of  differ- 
ent faiths  liave  in  common; 

Fourth,  to  encourage  and  .support  those 
forces  in  the  community  which  uenerate 
in  the  individual  a  respect  for  the  validity 
and  dignity  of  each  other  individual's 
particular  religious  faith,  with  no  qualifi- 
cations or  reservations  based  upon  racial 
origins:  and 

Fifth,  the  committee  is  a  .separate,  in- 
dependent a.ssociation.  not  connected 
with  any  other  local  or  national  organ- 
ization. 

I  include  herein:  First,  remarks  of 
Oscar  W.  Haussermann.  chairman.  Mas- 
sachusetts Committee  of  Catholics, 
Protestants,  and  Jews. 

Second,  remarks  by  Mr.  Edward  B. 
Hanify,  toastmaster: 

Third,  remarks  by  Mr,  Ben  G  Shapiro: 

Fourth,  introduction  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Wilson  by  Mr.  Edward  B.  Hanify.  of 
the  Jamaica  Plain  Hiuh  School,  who 
spoke  for  the  youth  of  Boston: 

Fifth,  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Wilson : 

Sixth,  remarks  made  by  Gov.  John  A. 
Volpe.  citation  recipient : 

Seventh,  remarks  made  by  Ambassador 
Sol  M.  Linowitz.  citation  recipient: 

Eighth,  remarks  made  by  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark,  citation  recip- 
ient; 

Ninth,  copy  of  citation  to  Gov.  John  A. 
Volpe,  presented  by  Sidney  R.  Rabb,  vice 
chairman.  Mas.sachusetts  Committee  of 
Catholics.  Protestants,  and  Jews: 

Tenth,  copy  of  citation  presented  to 
Hon.  Sol  M.  Linowitz  by  H.  D.  Hodgkin- 
son, general  chairman  of  the  dinner  and 
vice  chairman,  Massachusetts  Commit- 
tee of  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews; 

Eleventh,  copy  of  citation  presented  to 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark,  present- 
ed to  him  by  Hon.  Erwin  N.  Griswold, 
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former  dean.  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States; 
and 

Twelfth,  remarks  made  by  Edward  B, 
Hanify  in  announcing  television  pro- 
gram and  his  expression  of  thanks  to 
those  who  assisted  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  dinner. 

The  material  follows: 
Introductory  Remarks  ok  Chairman  Oscar 
W  Haussermann  at  the  31st  Annual  Din- 
ner OF  THE  Massachusetts  Committee  of 
Catholics.  Protestants,  and  Jews,  May 
16,   1968 

Reverend  Clergy;  Your  Excellency,  Gov- 
ernor Volpe;  Your  Honor;  •  distinguished 
guests;  ladles  and  gentlemen,  this,  as  you 
probably  know,  is  the  Thirty-first  Annual 
Senior  Good  Will  Dinner  of  our  Massachu- 
setts Committee  of  Catholics.  Protestants 
.ind  Jews, 

My  usual  assignment  at  these  affairs  is  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  good  will  work  of 
our  Committee  and  then  to  present  to  the 
gathering  Its  Toastmaster  Tonight  I'm  leav- 
ing to  your  sul  generis  Ben  Shapiro  the 
outlining  of  our  Committee's  achievements 
and  am  confining  myself  to  a  reh.ish  of  what 
I  said  four  years  ago  about  tonight's  Toast- 
master  when  I  introduced  him  as  the  presid- 
ing maestro  of  our  1964  Dinner. 

At  that  time  I  pointed  out  that  my  dis- 
tinguished friend.  Ed  Hanify.  was  the  past 
President  of  the  National  Alumni  As.socia- 
tlon  of  Holy  Cross  College,  a  graduate  of 
the  Harvard"  Law  School,  a  Life  Trustee  of 
Tufts,  a  Trustee  of  the  John  F,  Kennedy 
Memorial  Library,  a  past  Chairman  of  a 
Greater  Bostrn  Community  Fund  Campaign, 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  a  num- 
ber of  important  business  corporations,  and 
the  recipient  of  at  least  five  honorary  degrees 
from  discerning  institutions  of  learning.  I 
wound  up  my  1964  remarks  by  referring  to 
some  deathless  Hoosier  verse  of  mine,  writ- 
ten a  few  years  earlier,  which  summed  Ed  up 
as  a  scholar,  a  modern  Demosthenes  and  an 
enlightened  laborer  in  the  Vineyard  of  the 
Lord,  Tonight.  I  can  assure  you  that  what 
I  said  then  fits  now. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen;  your  Toastmaster, 
Mr,   Edward  B,   Hanify, 

Reiharks  by  Toastmaster  Edward  B   Hanify 

As  this  Thirty- first  Annual  Dinner  of  the 
Massachusetts  Committee  of  Catholics, 
Protestants  and  Jews  reaches  Its  climatic 
hour,  I  pause  on  behalf  of  the  1200  people 
assembled  in  this  ballroom  to  welcome  our 
fellow  citizens  of  the  television  audience  to 
(iur  midst. 

The  purpo.se  of  this  dinner  tonight,  and 
as  it  has  been  conducted  during  the  last 
three  decades,  is  simple  and  forthright. 

It  has  been  an  effort  to  preserve  the  spirit 
of  human  brotherhood  by  bringing  to  the 
community,  responsible  individuals  who 
have  given  the  precept  of  brotherhood  prac- 
tical and  conspicuous  exemplification  in  the 
life  of  the  nation. 

The  emphasis  of  these  dinners  has  not 
been  upon  abstruse  social  theory,  but  upon 
personal  responsibility  and  accountability. 

All  too  frequently  in  our  day  we  deal 
with  trends  and  movements  in  contemporary 
life  as  if  they  were  as  free  of  human  causa- 
tion as  the  ebb  and  now  of  the  sea.  We  ap- 
pear to  forget  that  all  the  collective  forces 
for  good  and  evil  about  us  are  composed 
of  Individual  good  or  bad  men  and  women. 

There  is  no  responsible  brotherhood 
among  men  in  a  society  reduced  to  anarchy 
by  waves  of  lawlessness.  Among  nihilists, 
there  is  no  brotherhood,  only  the  unfettered 
instincts  of  the  voracious  wolf  pack  on  a 
rampage.  The  new  bigotry,  the  bigotry  of 
the  incendiary,  the  looter,  the  forcible  tres- 
passer, is  a  bigotry  directed  against  society 
Itself,  Brotherhood  In  America  presupposes 
an    orderly    society,    preserving    a    spirit    of 
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moderation,  discipline  and  restraint.  The 
reclplenu  of  our  honors  tonight  exemplify 
that  spirit. 

There  is  no  resp>onsible  brotherhood  In  a 
society  reduced  to  paralysis  of  individual  will 
by  a  massive  guilt  complex.  We  have  devel- 
Dped  a  strange  and  anomalous  note  in  much 
social  commentary.  We  obscure  the  account- 
ability of  the  criminal  for  his  Individual 
acts,  and  then  irunster  to  the  con.scientious 
and  law  abiding  a  nebvilous.  massive.  In- 
herited guilt  complex  for  every  species  of 
socl.ll  malaise.  This  rewards  the  evil  and  con- 
fuses the  good  and  solves  no  problem.  Men 
accomplish  a  constructive  work  wiien  they 
plan  their  own  li.ts  with  good  will  in  the 
here  and  now.  not  when  tl.ey  conduct  end- 
less probes  uf  the  alleged  deficiencies  of  their 
own  or  someone  else's  remcjte  .ini  estors.  The 
recipients  of  our  honors  tonight  exemplify 
a  spirit  of  present  individual  achievement; 
not  the  vain  backward  glance,  but  the  for- 
ward look. 

The  architect  of  the  structure  of  these 
dinners  is  a  simple,  uncomplicated,  forth- 
right man  who  would  rather  light  a  candle 
than  curse  the  darknes.s  For  thirty-one  years 
he  h.is  kept  the  program  of  uur  Committee 
alive  and  vital  by  the  force  of  his  own  volun- 
tiry  dedication  His  professional  staff  has 
been  his  own  good  heart.  His  natural  re- 
sources are  his  own  ded '"atlon  and  unflag- 
ging zeal  He  gives  his  fellow  mm  the  bene- 
fit of  a  presumption  of  a  good  will  equal  to 
his  own.  His  formula  is  no  .'iecret  It  works. 
It  needs  broader  :.ppllcatlnn,  I  present  the 
Secretary  of  our  Committee,  ,ind  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Mn.ssachiLsetts  Commission 
Against  Discrimination — Mr,  Ben  G,  Shapiro, 
Remarks    by    Ben    G     Shapiro,    Secrftary. 

MA.SSACHUSETTS    CoMMITTIE    OF     CATH^jLICS, 

Prctestants,  and  Jews.  ;j1st  Annual  Din- 
ner.  May    16.    1968 

Gentlemen  of  the  clergy.  Governor  Volpe, 
our  guests  of  honor,  distinguished  guests, 
ladles,  and  gentlemen,  if  one  were  to  say  that 
we  are  living  in  ien.se,  tumbled,  twisted  times, 
the  man  should  be  described  as  a  realist. 
Headhnes  shout  at  us  day  after  dr.y;  the 
television  screen  .screams  with  the  nervous 
tensions  of  the  world;  the  radio  news  reports 
are  exercises  in  human  disorders. 

But  for  every  headline  of  hatred  m  tTie 
world,  there  are  still,  and  in  abundance,  the 
human  interest  stories  of  man'.';  humanity 
lor  man;  for  every  imago  on  the  T\'  tube, 
showing  us  America  In  disarray,  there  are 
the  pictures  of  man  showing  a  love  ;»nd 
concern  lor  one  another.  The  next  time  you 
read  and  see  the  stories  of  the  tornadoes 
twisting  through  our  mid-country;  when  the 
hurricanes  whip  and  lash  our  own  coasts: 
when  the  angry,  r.iglng  rivers  swell  and  at- 
tack our  fellow  American.?;  when  an  earth- 
quake rumbles,  roars,  and  brings  hum,\n  be- 
ings to  their  knees.  I  ask  you  to  look  for  the 
stories  and  the  films  that  .show  other  human 
beings  rushing  to  help  their  neighbors.  This 
IS  what  Americans  do  in  every  crisis;  this  is 
what  the  fabric  of  the  American  is  all  about; 
this  is  what  makes  America  great-  even  in 
the  crisis  of  disaster.  This  is  what  makes 
heroes  on  battlefields;  this  Is  what  keeps  the 
hurhane  society  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
drnegle  Foundation  still  in  the  business  of 
recognizing  the  humanity  of  man  for  his 
fellrw  man. 

This.  I  believe,  has  a  bearing  on  what  is 
being  done  in  thousands  of  unspectacular, 
unpubllcized  ways  by  the  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  Committee.  Catholics.  Prot- 
estants and  Jews,  For  all  of  us  who  profess, 
each  in  our  own  individual  way,  a  love  of 
God  there  is  the  collateral  covenant  that  we 
love  our  neighbor.  And  who  Is  your  neighbor, 
.and  mine?  il»>  Is  man — of  heart  and  soul,  of 
bone  and  blood,  of  skin  and  sensitivity,  of 
dreams  and  of  dignity.  He  Is  man  In  the 
image  of  God. 

Love  of  our  fellow  man  is  based  on  knowl- 
edge and  respect,  and  this  is  derived,  In  one 
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special  way  to  a  commitment  to  the  basic 
philosophy  of  our  land,  phrased  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  beloved  country  The 
phrases  ring  and  resound  with  these,  among 
other  words:  In  order  to  achieve  a  more 
perfect  union  ...  to  establish  Justice  .  .  . 
to  insure  domestic  tranquility. 

These  are  not  mere  words  strung  together 
by  our  forefathers;  these  are  ways  of  hvlng! 
We  must.  In  every  way,  have  a  more  perfect 
union — in  slum  and  suburb;  in  city  and 
country.  We  must  thirst  a:.d  hunger  lor  the 
sake  of  justice — Justice  for  all  men.  regard- 
less of  the  bank  accounts  they  do  or  do  not 
have;  regardless  of  the  origins  of  their  fore- 
bears; regardless  c5T  the  way  in  which  they 
pray  to  their  God;  regardless  of  the  color  of 
their  skin.  And  we  here  tonight  must  re- 
affirm that  we  seek  and  yearn  and  work  for 
domestic  tranquility. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  give  you  only  a  brief 
summary  of  our  activities  over  the  past  year. 
The  Massachusetts  Committee.  Catholics. 
Protestants  and  Jews  has  continued  its  sup- 
port of  programs  in  some  of  our  major  insti- 
tutions of  ieftrnuig. 

At  Boston-College  we  are  involved  with  the 
Institute  of  Human  Sciences,  which  is  at- 
tacking on  many  fronts  and  In  unified  but 
diverse  ways  the  human  problems  of  society; 

Ac  Tufts  University,  through  the  Civic 
Education  Center,  we  are  continuing  to  sup- 
port Its  important  work; 

At  Brandels  University,  we  are  assisting 
the  three-chapels  program  of  the  Catholic, 
Protestant  and  Jewish  faiths; 

At  the  Human  Relations  Center  of  Boston 
University,  our  support  of  fellowships  Is  sus- 
taining the  academic  careers  of  many  young 
men  and  women  who  are  active  in  and  in- 
volved in  the  works  of  civil  rights. 

The  playground  leadership  program  that 
the  committee  supports  is  an  e.xample  of 
grass-roots  democracy  in  action.  At  the  an- 
nual Junior  good  will  dinner  at  Fenway  Park 
with  many  of  'he  Red  aox  players  as  hosts, 
we  have  an  example  of  Joys  and  happiness 
of  brotherhood  at  work. 

The  Massiichusetts  Committee,  Catholics, 
Protestants,  and  Jews  does  not  build  build- 
ings: we  are  not  the  surveyors  of  highways, 
nor  the  architects  of  skyscrapers.  But  we 
truly  leel  that  we  are  involved  with,  con- 
cerned for,  in  love  with,  and  have  the  high- 
est hopes  for  people  For  people,  and  only 
people,  matter. 

I  thank  you  for  this  privilege  to  speak 
to  you  tonight,  and  to  work  through  this 
committee  with  you.  I  extend  my  warmest 
and  sincere  thanks  to  all  of  you  who  have 
supported  the  work  of  the  Massaciiusetts 
Committee.  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews. 

Remaaks  of  Edward  B.  Hanify  in  Introduc- 
ing Joseph  Wilson 
At  the  Junior  Good  Will  Dinner  sponsored 
by  this  Committee  and  the  Boston  Red  Sox 
at  Fenway  Park  last  January,  the  audience 
was  captivated  by  the  earnestness  and  elo- 
quence of  our  next  speaker  He  was  born  in 
Rayford,  North  Carolina,  where  he  lived  on 
a  small  farm  When  his  mother  died,  the 
family  moved  to  Boston.  At  Jamaica  Plain 
High  School  he  is  President  of  the  Senior 
Class.  He  has  been  a  Captain  of  the  football 
team  in  his  Junior  and  .-ienior  years,  and  was 
elected  to  the  All-Conference  Football  Team. 
He  has  been  a  sound  scholar  and  an  out- 
standing athlete  and  represents  the  construc- 
tive leadership  of  tomorrow.  He  speaks  to  us 
tonight  on  behalf  of  the  youth  of  Boston, 
Mr   Joseph  Wilson. 

Wh.\t  Brotherhood  Means  To  Me  _ 
(By  Joseph  Wilson.  Jamaica  Plain  High 

School* 
Where  I  came  from  down  in  North  Caro- 
lina, there  was  a  farmer  who  had  a  beaten- 
up,  battered,  small-windowed  sedan  with  a 
fancy  nickel-plated  radiator  cap  Sometimes 
we  wondered  how  the  car  kept  going  and 
how  It  had  stayed  on  the  road  so  long.  One 
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day.  a  small  boy  asked  the  farmer  how  he 
had  kept  the  car  together  so  long,  and  the 
farmer  said,  "See  those  letters  "D  B."  under 
the  cap?  Those  letters  mean  Dodge  Brothers. 
and  all  the  years  I've  been  driving  around 
this  country,  I've  been  blowing  my  horn  and 
telling  anybody  who  got  in  the  way,  "Just  you 
Dodge,  Brothers!,  Dodge!'  " 

It  may  symbolize  the  attitude  of  past 
generations  to  say.  "We  are  all  brothers, 
and  we  can  get  along  together,  so  now 
Dodge,  Brothers!.  Dodge!"  If  we  could  be 
sure  that  all  of  us  could  stay  out  of  the  way 
of  the  next  fellow,  who  may  not  believe  and 
worship  as  we  do.  or  who  speaks  with  a 
different  accent,  or  derives  from  a  different 
race,  then  perhaps  all  our  lives  would  be 
simpler,  and  we  could  excuse  our  conduct 
by  denying  any  obligation  to  our  fellow  man. 
and  proceed  through  life  with  a  "Dodge. 
Brothers!.   Dodge"   attitude. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  notion  that  we 
can  get  along  together.  Christians  and  Jews. 
Negroes.  Orientals  and  Whites,  by  staying 
in  our  own  narrow  grooves  and  avoiding  all 
communication  and  association  with  others 
This  IS  not  the  brotherhood  of  man  to  which 
we  are  dedicated  in  this  generation.  How 
aptly  does  my  own  limited  experience  justify 
the  partial  triumph  of  brotherhood  right  in 
this  city. 

Bom  and  raised  in  North  Carolina,  which 
is  not  the  most  backward  of  Southern  states. 
I  came  to  Boston  four  years  ago.  from  a  small 
town  school  of  the  South.  Complete  segrega- 
tion was  the  rule  and  practice.  When  I  en- 
tered a  Boston  Public  High  School,  I  found 
a  dedicated  and  understanding  group  of 
teachers,  who  show-ed  in  practice,  and  not 
just  in  preaching,  an  understanding  of  the 
true  meaning  of  brotherhood.  I  was  able  to 
participate  in  schoolboy  sports  and  get 
recognition  from  my  teammates  and  opposi- 
tion based  entirely  on  competition  and  per- 
formance. In  the  classroom  and  in  every 
school  activity.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
work  with  my  fellows  and  often  share  in  the 
rewards  of  scholastic  achievement  and  the 
sweet  taste  of  athletic  victory.  Nowhere  have 
I  seen  a  greater  exhibition  of  true  brother- 
hood than  within  the  walls  of  Jamaica  Plain 
Higl-  School  and  on  the  athletic  fields  of  the 
Boston  Public  Schools. 

Mine  may  seem  a  limited  experience  In 
brotherhood,  but  if  brotherhood  is  to  have 
any  meaning  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  it 
must  show  itself  In  individual  experiences. 
Here  In  Boston,  the  "Cradle  of  Liberty,"  I 
have  seen  in  my  brief  four  years  a  greater 
tolerance  and  feeling  of  responsibility  for 
fellow  human  beings  than  seemed  possible 
before  my  arrival.  From  the  Governor,  from 
the  Legislature,  from  the  Mayor,  from  the 
religious  leaders  of  the  community,  and  from 
all  responsible  officials  a  great  new  spirit  of 
brotherhood  has  been  conveyed  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  people  have  responded  at  the  vot- 
ing booths  where  they  cast  their  votes  with- 
out regard  for  race  and  religion  In  many 
notable  cases. 

You  will  excuse  me  for  attempting  to 
speak  for  my  generation,  but  I  know  that  all 
of  us  have  benefited  from  the  excellent  ex- 
ample set  by  people  of  your  organization. 
Perhaps  I  wovild  not  be  here  tonight,  speak- 
ing so  hopefully  of  our  future,  but  for  the 
examples  of  brotherhood  you  have  set  for 
all  of  us.  For  this.  I  thank  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  of  Catholics.  Protestants  and 
Jews. 

Remarks  or  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe.  at  the  31st 
ANNtTAL  Good  Wrtt  Dinner  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Committee  of  Catholics.  Prot- 
estants, and  Jews 

This  is  a  unique  occasion  for  me.  And  one 
which  touches  me  very  deeply.  X  have  had  a 
long  association  with  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee. Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews,  going 
back  as  much  as  25  years — to  the  very  in- 
fancy of  this  committee,  created  through  the 
Inspiration  of  Ben  Shapiro. 
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I  served  on  the  executive  committee  for 
many  years  and.  since  becoming  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth,  it  has  been  my  great 
privilege  to  serve  as  honorary  chairman. 

Consequently,  I  have  attended  many  pre- 
vious Good  Will  dinners  and  joined  in  paying 
tribute  to  past  recipients  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Committee's  Citation  given  In  recogni- 
tion of  contributions  to  Human  Brother- 
hood. 

Now,  to  be  a  recipient  of  the  citation  my- 
self, I  am  most  proud.  It  makes  my  honor 
all  the  more  meaningful  to  nie  that  also  re- 
ceiving citations  are  two  outstanding  AmtT- 
icans  whom  I  esteem  and  admire.  Ramsey 
Clark  of  Texas,  .■Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  Sol  M.  Lmowitz  of  New 
York.  United  States  Ambasfador  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  .'American  States. 

If  I  iiave  inade  even  a  small  contribution 
tt)  Iluaiiin  Brotherhood.  I  shall  c-onslder  my 
lifetime  to  date,  in  building  a  business  and 
then  serving  in  public  office,  to  ije  wf>ll  worth 
the  effort. 

And  all  of  us  know  that  is  just  what  human 
achievement  means — whether  it  be  the 
achievement  of  the  individual  or  the  nation: 
it   takes  unrelenting  effort. 

We  pursue  certain  ideals,  like  that  pro- 
pounded in  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 
"That  all  men  are  created  equal." 

We  live  by  a  certain  faith,  like  that  which 
has  been  the  enduring  motto  of  the  United 
States:    ■In  God  We  Trust." 

Yet  the  ideal  is  seldom  attained  In  human 
affairs.  And  our  faith  is  not  always  as  .strong 
;ts  we  pray  for  it  to  be.  However,  the  effort 
goes  on.  At  different  times  it  assumes  new 
forms.  But  always,  by  fighting  the  good  fight, 
by  pursuing  the  ideal  as  a  lamp  unto  our 
feet — we  as  Americans  have  succeeded  m 
making  real  progress. 

Sometimes,  when  the  going  is  rough — when 
the  gulf  between  the  ideal  and  the  everyday 
practice  of  equality — and  brotherhood — in 
our  land,  is  exposed  sharply,  and  harshly  to 
view— as  in  the  new  form  of  urban  violence 
that  has  erupted — we  forcet  that  we  really 
have  made  progress  in  America.  And  through 
the  example  of  America  —in  the  v.orld.  In 
Massachusetts,  in  Boston,  we  are  in  fui  old 
part  of  America,  of  the  United  States,  where 
the  extent  of  our  progress  tan  be  well 
observed. 

To  begin  with,  the  first  Protestants — and 
they  were  indeed  protesting — landed  at  what 
is  now  Provlncetown.  and  then  proceeded  to 
Plj-mouth  Rock,  in  1620. 

It  was  not  until  1788 — right  after  the 
American  Revolution,  and  the  year  before 
George  Washington  assumed  office  as  Presi- 
dent, tliat  the  first  Catholic  church  came 
into  being  in  Boston.  Actually  it  was  a  house 
oil  School  Street,  near  our  present  City  Hall, 
where  the  first  public  mass  was  said  by  a 
priest  for  a  group  of  French  Catholics  living 
here. 

And  it  was  not  until  1842,  that  the  first 
synagogue  was  founded  in  Boston.  And  that 
brings  us  to  within  20  years  of  the  Civil  War. 
It  took  a  war  like  the  American  Revolution 
to  bring  into  existence  'on  this  continent  — 
a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  meii  are 
created  equal,"  as  Abraham  Lincoln  so  well 
said. 

And  it  took  the  agony  ot  the  Civil  War 
to  carry  the  ideal  expressed  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  a  step  closer  to  actu- 
ality. But  out  of  each  struggle  we  emerged 
as  an  American  people  moving  steadily  alonp 
the  difficult  road  toward  true  brotherhood 
and  equality,  even  as  we  built  a  mighty  lane: 
of  opportunity  such  as  the  world  had  never 
seen  before. 

As  a  Catholic,  in  this  year  of  a  nation:u 
election,  I  think  it  may  be  appropriate  to 
point  to  two  other  dates  in  our  modern  his- 
tory as  exemplifying  how  we  passed  one  more 
major  milestone  of  progress  In  our  own 
generation, 

FMrst.  we  recall  the  year  1928  That  year. 
for  the  first  time,  an  American  of  the  Roman 
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Catholic  faith  ran  lor  President  of  the  United 
States.  And  we  saw  bigotry  and  prejudice 
cast  an  ugly  shadow  across  the  land  as  Gov- 
ernor Alfred  E.  Smith  became  the  Democratic 
candidate. 

But.  always,  we  inake  progress.  Just  eight 
years  ago.  in  1960.  John  F.  Kennedy  a  native 
son  of  Massachusetts,  faced  the  issue,  declar- 
ing that  a  new  day  hixd  come  for  America 
And  his  campaign,  apart  from  any  political 
considerations — made  all  Americans  feel  that 
we  had  once  again  moved  closer  to  the  ideal 
of  brotherhood. 

Now.  in  1968.  the  question  of  brotherhood, 
the  quest  for  brotherhood,  is  in  the  context 
of  a  violence-torn  urban  America,  and  in  the 
context  of  a  fatal  irunshot  that  rang  out  in 
Atlanta  .scarcely  more  than  a  month  ago. 
killing  the  Reverend  Martin  Lutlier  King 
Jr.  But  we  will  make  progress  again.  We  are 
all  aware  that  this  year,  1968,  l.s  a  year  of 
decision  for  the  Ainerican  pe<:)ple. 

And  while  the  national  election  will  take 
the  form  of  a  contest  between  the  two  great 
political  parties.  Democratic  versu.s  Repub- 
lican, Etui,  I  am  ctnvinced,  it  will  be  r.  year 
when  the  American  people  will  above  all  b? 
seeking  unity. 

.^s  we  confront  a  new  kind  of  world  in 
the  making,  in  the  years  leading  to  the 
Twenty-flr.st  Century,  I  believe  that  Ameri- 
cans want  nothing  more  than  to  march  ffjr- 
ward    together — "one    nation,    indnisible.'' 

Surely  if  .America  is  to  lead  the  world,  as 
lead  we  mu.st.  we  shall  have  to  be  a  nation 
united  We  have  more  rea.scm  in  1968  to  be  a 
united  American  people,  strong  at  home 
ihrough  unity,  because  we  have  much  more 
at  stake  to  be  lost  if  we  permit  our  country 
TO  be  weakened  by  division. 

Together.  .Americans  all.  and  all  for  .Amer- 
ica, trusting  in  God.  we  cannot  fail  to  move 
lorward  into  a  new  age  of  opportunity,  and 
abundance,  in  which  no  man's  creed  or  color 
will  be  called  Into  question. 

Remarks  of  Ambassador  Sol  M  Linowitz. 
US  Representative.  Organization  of 
.•\merican  States,  in  Accepting  the 
Brotherhood  Award  Presented  by  the 
Massachcsetts  Committee  of  Catholics. 
Protestants,  and  Jews.  Boston.  Mass.. 
May   16.   1968 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  honor  you 
have  conferred  on  me.  Coming  as  it  does 
from  this  illustrious  Committee,  it  has  great 
persona!  significance  for  me.  and  I  accept  it 
with  pride. 

I  am  doubly  honored,  moreover,  that  you 
have  seen  fit  to  include  me  in  such  dls- 
iinguished  company.  The  catise  of  brother- 
hood and  the  entire  family  of  man  are  well 
served  by  such  gifted  men  as  the  Governor 
of  your  Commonwealth  and  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  men  who  in 
their  personal  lives  and  in  their  public  serv- 
ice do  so  much  to  advance,  in  ways  big  and 
little,   the   principles   for   which   you   stand. 

Governor  Volpe.  .'Attorney  General  Clark 
.and  I  share  a  common  cause — the  pursuit  cf 
peace — the  peace  that  will  never  be  .■secure 
anywhere  until  all  mon  everywhere,  in  the 
community  of  their  nation  or  in  the  wider 
community  of  our  world,  achieve  equal  dig- 
nity, equal  opportunity,  equal  justice. 

Today  poverty  and  despair  have  no  na- 
tional, racial  or  religious  boundaries.  For 
whether  it  concerns  a  Washington  riot  or  a 
Caracas  tinderbox,  the  misery  that  goads  and 
torments  the  under-privileged  of  the  world 
has  much  the  same  root  and  all  too  fre- 
quently the  same  result. 

The  Irish  poet.  Arthur  O'Shaughnessy. 
once  said  that  "Each  age  is  a  dream  that  is 
dying  or  one  that  is  coming  to  birth."  The 
one  that  is  coming  to  birth — the  one  that  is 
with  us  already — is  so  changing  and  dynamic 
that  no  one  can  foretell  how  it  will  be  to  live 
in  its  time.  We  only  know  that  the  habits  of 
the  past  ■will  not  suffice  for  the  challenges  of 
tomorrow. 
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This  is  not  only  a  time  of  an-\lely  and  un- 
certainty, but  alsj  a  lime  of  paradox-  a  time 
when  we  have  learned  to  achieve  most  and 
to  tear  most.  It  is  a  lime  of  unparalleled 
need  and  unprecedented  plenty,  a  time 
when  great  achievements  in  science  and 
technology  are  overshadowed  by  incredible 
advances  in  instruments  of  destruction,  it 
is  a  time  when  we  recall  the  observation  of 
the  late  Justice  Robert  Jackson  that  we 
■fear  not  the  primitive  and  ignorant  man. 
but  the  educated  and  technically  competent, 
who  has  it  In  his  power  to  destroy  the 
earth. ■■  It  is  a  lime  when  we  can  send  men 
aloft  to  -^K'alk  the  sky.  yet  recall  Santayana's 
frlghienlngly  timely  words  that  'men  have 
come  to  power  who.  having  no  stomach  lor 
the  ultimate,  burrow  themselves  downward 
toward  the  primiti\c  " 

And  who  are  the  people  of  the  world  with 
whom  we  arc  living  at  this  time  of  anxiety 
and  paradox?  Let's  look  at  them  in  mlcro- 
toiim.  Here  they  are: 

During  the  next  60  .seconds.  200  luiman 
beings  will  be  born  on  this  earth.  160  of 
them  \v\\\  be  colored — black,  brown,  yellow, 
red.  About  half  will  be  dead  before  tliey  are 
a  year  old  Of  those  who  survive,  approxi- 
mately half  ■Aill  be  dead  before  they  reach 
their  16th  birthday,  Tlie  survivors  who  live 
past  16  will  have  a  life  expectancy  of  about 
30  years.  They  will  be  hungry,  tired,  sick 
most  of  their  lives  Only  a  few  will  learn 
to  read  or  write.  They  will  till  the  soil,  work- 
ing for  their  landlords.  living  in  tents  or 
mud  huts.  They^as  their  fathers  before 
them — will  He  under  the  open  skies  waiting, 
watching,  hoping. 

If  one  thing  is  clear,  it  is  that  for  these 
people  of  our  earth — whether  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Africa  or  Asia— ^or  Harlem  or  Boston  or 
Washington — poverty,  privation  and  prej- 
udice are  no  longer  tolerated  as  a  meekly 
inherited  state  The  people  of  this  earth 
know  they  are  no  longer  condemned  to  lead 
lives  that  are  "nasty,  brutish  and  short," 
that  there  is  more  to  living  than  disease, 
hunger,  indignity  and  despair,  and  they 
mean  to  have  their  share  of  what  this  world 
has  to  offer. 

What  happens  to  them  is  directly  related 
to  the  overriding  challenge  of  our  day^the 
attainment  of  a  lasting  peace  with  justice 
everywhere.  For  tliere  is  no  security  for  any- 
one in  such  a  world  of  injustice  and  resent- 
ment. 

We  learned  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  that  our  nation  could  not  live  half  slave 
and  half  free.  Neither  can  the  world  loday. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  essential 
thrust  of  our  foreign  policy  has  recognized 
that  hunger  and  poverty  and  ignorance  are 
threats  to  the  peace,  and  we  have  tried  to  do 
something  about  it  on  a  scale  unmatched  in 
human  history.  We  cyinnot.  of  course,  try  to 
do  the  total  job  ourselves;  but  we  must  con- 
tinue doing  what  is  right  and  necessary  for 
us  to  do — our  just  part  to  assure  that  the 
prisoners  of  poverty  become  full  partners  in 
progress. 

But  the  job  can  never  be  completed,  the 
■world  can  never  be  made  safe  while  it  suf- 
fers the  ugly  evidence  of  discrimination  in 
too  many  places— a  discrimination  as  irra- 
tional as  It  is  immoral.  Unless  nations  act 
to  heal  these  wounds,  the  only  beneficiaries 
will  be  the  cynics  and  the  despoilers  cf 
liberty. 

Our  national  belief  in  the  rights  of  all 
men  cannot  be  merely  a  form  of  rhetoric  to 
be  espoused  in  international  forums;  it  must 
yet  become  a  way  of  life  for  every  American. 
For  though  this  belief  is  the  supreme  law  of 
our  land — though  prejudice  is  without  offi- 
cial sanction — it  is  no  less  cruel  when  It  oc- 
curs, no  less  a  force  that  has  kept  millions 
of  our  citizens  from  attaining  lives  of  ful- 
fillment and  purpose.  And  despite  the  fact 
that  prejudice  is  not  official,  it  did  not  pre- 
vent, on  a  dark  yestedray,  the  violent  death 
of  a  non-violent  man  who  knew  better  than 
most  there  could  be  no  distinction  between 
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the  iiaticmal  rights  of  all  Americans  and  the 
civ  11  rights  of  some 

Bui  if  we  merely  continue  to  talk  about 
the  horror  of  Dr.  Martin  l.uther  King's  slay- 
ing, we  will  condemn  anew  the  people  he 
tried  so  valiantly  and  compassionately  to 
lead  from  the  bondage  of  poverty  and  prej- 
udice. 

Robert  Frost  once  wrote : 
"They    cannot   scare   me   with    their   empty 
spaces 
Where  no  human  race  Is; 
I  have  it  within  me  to  scare  myself 
With  my  own  desert  places." 
What    should    scare    us    Is    that    "desert 
places"  of  squalor   and   prejudice   stll!   exist 
in  our  nation  and  that  we  have  not  searched 
them  out  and  eliminated  them.  It  is  in  the 
desert    place    of   our    ghetto   .^chool,    no   less 
than   on   some   distant   battlefield,   that   the 
basic   struggle   lor   Ireedom   must  lie  fought 
and  won. 

To  meet  the  challenge,  we  need  the  moral 
impetus  that  can  come  from  the  human 
heart;  but  with  it  we  need  more — wc  need 
the  practice  of  equality  in  our  business  en- 
terprises. In  the  executive  suite  no  less  than 
in  the  factory,  in  the  store,  in  the  home,  in 
the  school — in  every  walk  of  life  and  in  every 
calling  in  our  land.  We  need  to  live  the 
American  dream. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  society  that  can 
work  to  send  a  man  to  the  moon  can  also 
work  to  send  individual  dignity  into  the  lile 
of  every  one  of  its  citizens.  A  scK-iety  :]iat  c.".;! 
work  to  create  and  maintain  the  industrial 
complex  that  is  the  underpinning  of  cur 
strength  can  also  work  to  create  a  domestic 
scx?lal  pattern  that  will  allow  every  man  to 
profit— socially  and  economically — from  its 
wealth — and  still  have  enough  left  over  to 
work  for  the  attainment  of  an  international 
community  in  which  every  man  can  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  peace,  domestic  and  intt-r- 
natlonal. 

A  little  over  23  years  ago  I  stood  with  a 
hundred  thousand  people  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  m  Washington.  D.C.  It  was  a  day 
of  great  silence  and  great  sadness.  And  then 
down  the  middle  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
they  came — seven  while  horses,  and  behind 
the  horses  a  caisson,  and  on  the  caisson  the 
flag  draped  coffin,  and  in  the  coffin  the  body 
of  a  dead  American  President.  And  as  the 
processior.  turned  into  the  White  House,  I  re- 
called a  line  from  Franklin  Roosevelt's  last 
speech:  'The  only  limit  to  our  realization  ol 
tomorrow  will  be  our  doubt  of  today." 

At  this  troubled  time,  there  is  one  guide- 
pKDst  for  the  future  of  which  we  need  f 
remind  ourselves  as  we  take  new  heart  and 
go  forward:  "The  only  limit  to  our  realira- 
tion  of  tomorrow  will  be  our  doubt  of  today." 

Address  by  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  to  the  Massachi'setis  Commiitee. 
Catholics.  Protestants,  and  Jews.  Bos- 
ton. Mass.,  May   16,   1968 

Mark  Twain,  noted  for  his  humor  but  not 
always  in  a  humorous  mood,  wrote.  'If  you 
find  a  starving  stray  dog  and  give  him  a 
home  again  and  make  him  fat  and  prosper- 
ous, he  will  not  bite  you.  That  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  dog  and  a  nan"  But  we  have 
some  better  authority  for  a  vastly  different 
proposition.  Throughout  history,  men  of 
understanding  iiave  seen  man's  basic  good- 
ness. The  Romans  had  a  phrase,  "homo  sum. 
liihul  humani  a  me  alienuin  jtuto" — 'I  am 
a  man.  nothing  human  is  alien  to  me."  If 
we  would  all  realize  that,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  strike  out  in  anger  at  any  fellow  man 
Thomas  Jefferson  had  the  understanding  to 
note  at  the  height  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
that  human  nature  was  the  same  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Lincoln  found  it  the 
same  on  hotln  sides  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line 
in  the  Civil  War.  It  i£  for  us  to  know  that 
human  nature  is  the  same  on  both  sides  of 
the  street  In  America  today.  Will  Rogers 
said,  ■I  never  met  a  man  I  didn't  like  "  If 
you  really  meet  a  man.  ycu   will  recognize 
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his  human  qualities  and  know  him  as  a  hu- 
man being,  a  brother. 

The  Goipel  according  to  St.  Mark  tells  us. 
■And  If  a  Kingdom  be  divided  against  Itself, 
that  Kingdom  cannot  stand.  And  if  a  House 
be  divided  against  itself,  that  House  cannot 
stand.-  Our  house  is  divided. 

The  paor,  the  young,  the  minorities  are 
aliens  m  our  house  and  none  more  than  the 
poor,  young  Negro  He  is  seven  times  more 
liiceiy  to  die  in  infancy  He  and  half  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters  live  in  worn  out  shanties 
in  rural  America  or  dilapidated  tenements  in 
central  citv  His  education  is  a  struggle  from 
the  beginning.  In  a  nation  which  in  25  years 
has  increased  its  college  student  population 
from  1'-.  million  to  7  million,  his  chances  of 
attending  college  are  '•  i  as  good  as  his  white 
brorhers  and  sisters.  And  six  of  10  who  make 
if  will  attend  an  all-Negro  southern  college 
which  for  all  its  good  will  and  heart,  will  not 
(Tive  him  a  sutHcient  education.  His  Job 
prospects  are  poor  In  a  nation  where  only 
3  2  per  cent  are  unemployed,  one  fourth  or 
the  Negro  boys  and  one-third  of  the  Negro 
girls  caunot  find  Jobs  and.  for  many  who  do. 
th*  lob  ia  menial,  the  pay  low.  and  the 
chance  to  adviince  slim.  The  poor,  young 
Negro  is  Jammed  up  against  poverty,  hunger. 
Ignorance,  vice,  crime,  strangers  and  fear 
Thu.s  IS  our  house  dUided, 

From  one  part  of  our  house,  we  hear  the 
cry  "Justice."  Prom  another  comes  the  cry. 
"order,"  but  neither  is  possible  without  the 
other. 

While  we  work  to  remove  barriers  in  this 
house  of  ours,  we  must  maintain  order  under 
law.  Law  is  the  one  technique  civilization 
has  devised  which  can  effectively  preserve 
freedom  for  the  individual  including  as  Its 
first  essential  safety  of  person  and  property. 
Our  law.  our  purpose  as  a  people,  must  have 
a  clear  and  generous  meaning  of  Justice  for 

all. 

However  difficult  our  task  may  be,  we  must 
know  that  we  will  always  live  together  on 
this  soil.  Nothing  else  is  possible.  Nor  should 
we  oe  despondent,  for  our  task  Is  also  a  great 
opportunity  for  a  grsat  people.  We  should 
recognize  it.  as  did  President  Johnson,  as 
".  .  .  the  glorious  opportunity  of  this  gen- 
eration to  end  the  one  huge  wrong  of  the 
American  nation  and  in  so  doing  to  find 
America  for  ourselves,  with  the  same  Im- 
mense thrill  of  discovery  which  gripped 
those  who  first  began  to  realize  that  here,  at 
last,  was  a  home  for  freedom." 

The  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Catholics, 
Protestants  and  Jews,  at  its  Thirty-first  An- 
nual Dinner,  presents  this  citation  and  testi- 
monial to  Governor  John  A,  Volpe.  distin- 
guished American;  founder  of  the  John  A. 
Volpe  Construction  Company  in  1933;  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  in  the  CivU  En!?ineer 
Corps  of  the  United  States  Navy  in  World 
War  II:  past  president  of  the  Society  of 
American  Military  Engineers;  appointed  by 
Governor  Herter  in  1953  as  Massachusetts 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and  by  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  in  1957  as  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  to  launch  a  new  forty  billion 
dollar  Federal  Interstate  Highway  Program; 
form.er  President  of  the  Greater  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  elected  in  1960  to 
a  first,  and  in  1964  to  a  second,  two-year 
term,  and  in  1966  to  his  present  four-year 
term,  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts;  chosen 
by  his  fellow  Governors  as  Chairman  of  the 
National  Governors'  Conference  and  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  Council  of  State  Governments, 

In  recognition  of  his  valuable  public  serv- 
ice within  and  beyond  the  confines  of  our 
Commonwealth,  the  Massachusetts  Commit- 
tee of  Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews  pre- 
sents to  ii.i  fellow  member.  Governor  John 
A    Volpe.   this  citation  and   award. 

Dated  at  Boston.  Massachusetts,  this  six- 
teenth day  of  May.   1968. 

The  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Catholics. 
Protestants,  and  Jews,  at  its  Thirty-first  An- 
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nual  Dinner,  presents  this  citation  and  testi- 
monial to  the  Honorable  Sol  M  Linowltz.  a 
native  of  New  Jersey;  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
scholar  at  Hamilton  College;  a  summa  cum 
laude  graduate  of  Cornell  Law  School  and 
editor  of  its  Law  Review;  assistant  general 
counsel  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
m  Washington;  former  United  States  Navy 
lieutenant  serving  in  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy;  former  board  chairman  of 
the  organization  now  known  as  the  Xerox 
Corporation  and  former  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  Xerox  International,  Inc.;  ;\  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  various  educational 
institutions;  one  who  has  served  as  chairman 
of  numerous  advisory  committees  and  com- 
missions concerned  with  foreign  affairs;  and 
since  November  1966  the  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  the  Org.-.nizatlon  of  Americm 
States. 

In  recognition  of  his  distinguished  career 
as  a  scholar,  lawyer,  business  executive  and 
diplomat,  the  Massachusetts  Commiltee  of 
Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews  presents  tJ 
Ambassador  Linowitz  this  citation  and  award. 
Dated  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  this  six- 
teenth d.iy  of  May,  1968 

The  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Catho- 
lics, Protestants,  and  Jews,  at  its  Thirty- 
first  Annual  Dinner,  presents  this  citation 
and  testimonial  to  the  Honorable  Ramsey 
Clark,  a  native  of  Texas;  a  member,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps;  recipient  of  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
from  the  University  of  Texas  and  of  MA. 
and  J.D.  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Chicago:  a  lawyer  whose  ten  years  in  private 
practice  in  his  native  State  established  his 
qualifications  for  public  service;  Assistant 
Attorney  General  who  for  four  years  served 
as  the  head  of  the  Lands  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice;  Deputy  Attorney 
General  for  two  years;  and  since  March  1967 
the  Attorney  General  o '  the  United  States. 

In  recognition  of  his  wise  and  courageous 
public  service  in  this  difficult  period  of  our 
nation's  life,  the  Massachusetts  Committee 
of  Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews  presents 
to  him  this  citation  and  award. 

Dated  at  Boston.  Massachusetts,  this  six- 
teenth day  of  May,  1968. 

Announcements  and  Expression  of  Thanks 
The  television  part  of  our  program  will 
commence  at  9:00  P.M.  The  audience  is 
kindly  requested  to  remain  in  their  seats 
until  the  meeting  has  been  adjourned  fol- 
lowing the  Benediction.  This  part  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  televised  on  Sunday,  May  19 
from    10:00   A,M,   to    U   A.M.   on   Channel   7. 

We  are  very  grateful  to  Mr  William  M. 
McCormack.  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager  of  WNAC-Television  for  making 
all  this  possible  over  the  years,  I  now  would 
like  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  Committee 
to  the  press,  radio,  WNAC-TV,  the  news- 
papers of  Metropolitan  Boston,  the  air  lines 
who  have  provided  their  hostesses  who  serve 
as  ushers  here  tonight,  and  the  following 
individuals  who  assisted  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  dinner: 

Mr.  Pat  Ryan— who  assisted  in  all  the  ar- 
rangements 

Mr.  Louis  Miller— who  assisted  with  res- 
ervations 

Mr.  Isadore  Zack— publicity. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Bartzoff— Television  and 
General  arrangements 

Mr  Jerry  Hayes — arrangements  for  airline 
hostesses 

Mr.  Wyman  Holmes— who  assisted  in  ar- 
rangements for  students  and  colleges 

The  Boston  Edison  Company— lighting  and 
decorations 

John  Donnelly  Company — for  making  the 
poster  which  provides  the  background  of 
our  stage  tonight 

Commissioner  McNamara  and  the  Boston 
Police  Department  for  courtesies  extended 
to  our  guests  of  honor. 
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HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 
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Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  a  i-ecent  edition  of  the  Alexandila 
Gazette,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Lane  wrote  an 
editorial  entitled  the  "Degeneracy  of  the 
Congress  "  which  I  believe  comes  to  the 
crux  of  the  problem  which  faces  us  in 
this  countiy  today  that  I  think  is  the 
largest  and  most  important  of  all:  law 
and  order. 

The  basis  for  a  sane  society  is  law  and 
the  strict  obedience  thereof.  The  courts 
have  made  a  mockery  of  our  laws  based 
on  recent  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and,  I.  for  one.  feel  that  the  Congress 
should  assert  their  position  of  leadership 
and  rewrite  laws  to  void  recent  Court 
decisions. 

The  editorial  mentioned  above  follows: 

DFX.ENERACY    OF    CoN'CRESS 

I  By  Thomas  A.   Lane) 

Washington. — My  topic  for  this  essay  is 
the  degeneracv  of  Congress.  I  take  my  text 
from  Sen.  Robert  P.  Griffin  of  Michigan  who 
said.  -'Much  as  I  disagree  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  rulings.  I  really  hesitate  to  tamper 
with  the  delicate  balance  of  power  between 
the  legislature  and  the  judiciary." 

The  senator  had  just  joined  a  majority  of 
his  colleagues  in  rejecting  a  proposal  to  limit 
federal  court  jurisdiction  over  confessions 
which  had  been  found  to  be  voluntary  by 
the  highest  court  of  a  state.  His  statement 
illustrates  the  combination  of  ignorance  and 
fear  which  has  reduced  a  once-!;reat  deliber- 
ative body  to  a  condition  of  obsequious 
servitude. 

The  ignorance  is  of  law  and  of  constitu- 
tional history.  The  founding  fathers  did 
write  into  the  Constitution  a  prudent  divi- 
sion of  powers  between  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive and  judicial  branches  of  government. 
And  because  they  knew  the  propensity  of 
kings  and  courts  to  usurp  jxiwer,  they  put 
the  ultimate  power  of  decision  in  the  legisla- 
ture. They  gave  Congress  the  power  which 
the  Senate  refused  to  exercise  on  May  21, 

The  ignorance  lies  in  the  senator's  implica- 
tion that  the  constitutional  balance  has  been 
preserved.  Actually,  the  balance  of  power 
established  by  the  Constitution  has  been 
drastically  changed  by  judicial  decree,  with 
devastating  consequences  for  our  country.  It 
is  readilv  demonstrable  that  Supreme  Court 
encroachment  on  the  legislative  function  is 
the  chief  cause  of  the  present  malaise  of  our 
society. 

The"  Constitution  created  a  decentralized 
organization  of  government  with  strictly 
limited  powers  confided  to  the  federal  level. 
Without  any  legislative  foundation,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  arrogated  to  itself  and  to 
the  Congress  a  jurisdiction  over  every  phase 
of  individual  welfare.  It  has  thus  trans- 
formed our  decentralized  government  into  .i 
highlv  centralized  government.  It  has  done 
this  "simplv  bv  ruling  that  the  first  ten 
.amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which 
were  enacted  as  specific  limitations  of  fed- 
eral power,  are  also  limitations  of  state 
power.  In  one  fell  stroke,  the  Court  assumeci 
a  control  of  state  sovereignty  from  which 
its  ken  had  previously  been  excluded. 

This  crass  usurpation  of  legislative  power 
by  the  Court  has  been  condemned  by  our 
leading  Jurists  for  two  decades  and  more. 
On  May  21,  the  Senate  was  asked  to  make 
just  a  tiny  correction  of  one  of  the  most 
pernicious   consequences   of   the  Court's  U- 
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legal  rulings.  It  refused.  Sen  Griffin  ,«poke 
for  the  degree  in  which  his  colleagues  had 
lost  touch  with  reality.  He  was  really  dis- 
avowing his  constitutional  resp)onsiblllty  as 
a  legislator  to  make  obelssance  to  nine 
erring  judges. 

The  senator  was  afraid.  He  was  afraid  of 
the  political  blocs  which  had  souccht  and 
won  and  profited  from  federal  usurpation  of 
the  powers  reserved  to  the  States  and  to  the 
people.  He  was  afraid  of  the  propaganda 
with  which  Liberal  advocates  had  sought  to 
make  their  usurpations  sacrosanct.  He  would 
rather  endure  a  tide  of  lawlessness  which 
flows  from  the=e  errors  than  to  join  the 
small  band  of  dedicated  legislators  who  were 
trying  to  mitigate  the  damages. 

In  the  guise  of  protecting  individuals 
from  the  authority  of  state  governments 
the  Supreme  Court  has  created  in  the  fed- 
eral apparatus  the  very  jurisdiction  over  lo- 
cal affairs  from  which  the  Constitution  de- 
liberately excluded  the  central  government. 
The  Court's  rulings  on  pornography  make 
a  mockery  of  law.  They  are  simply  incom- 
petent. They  have  fostered  the  reign  of 
criminals  in  our  society. 

The  Constitution  had  wisely  and  prudent- 
ly reserved  these  powers  to  the  states.  The 
state  courts  and  legislatures  deal  dally  in 
local  affairs.  They  are  better  qualified  to 
make  and  administer  local  law  Federal 
courts  had  all  the  work  for  which  they  are 
competent  in  the  limited  jurisdiction  con- 
ferred on  the  federal  government  by  the 
Constitution, 

The  Supreme  Court  has  made  a  fateful 
error  which  weakens  the  very  fabric  of  our 
government.  Congress  condones  judicial  en- 
croachment which  would  have  been  intoler- 
able a  generation  ago.  This  is  the  degeneracy 
of  which  I  write. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

unique  and  gi'eat  heritage  and,  in  doing 
so,  pay  tribute  to  the  great  contribution 
which  our  Spanish-surnamed  citizens 
have  made  in  the  United  States,  For  in- 
stance, they  have  not  only  been  respon- 
sible for  the  development  of  many  areas 
of  our  country  but  those  bearing  Spanish 
surnames  have  also  the  distinction  of 
contributing  the  highest  number  of 
Medal  of  Honor  winners  to  the  defense 
of  our  Nation.  Tlieir  total  contribution  is 
far  reachine  and  certainly  deserves  to  be 
both  recognized  and  commended.  For 
these  people  arc  a  proud,  firmly  rooted, 
and  law-abiding  -noup  who  have  done  SD 
much  and  still  have  so  much  to  offer  us 
all. 


"WHAT   THE   VOTERS    WANT   NOW 


NATIONAL  HISPANIC  HERITAGE 
WEEK 
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Mr,  BUSH,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  this  resolu- 
tion, which  authorizes  National  Hispanic 
Heritage  Week.  For  the  millions  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  Hispanic  background, 
this  is  but  a  minor  token  of  our  admira- 
tion. 

It  is  important  that  all  the  people  of 
this  country  be  aware  of  the  culture  and 
history  of  these  fine  people  who  have 
made  such  a  contribution  to  our  society. 
It  is  time  that  we  encourage  our  Hispano 
citizens  to  give  what  they  have  by 
acknowledging  their  proud  and  rich  cul- 
ture. For  the  strength  of  America  lies  in 
its  rich  diversity,  not  in  conformity,  His- 
panic culture,  with  its  emphasis  upon  the 
sanctity  and  responsibility  of  the  in- 
dividual, should  make  a  notable  con- 
tribution. 

It  is  quite  appropriate  that  Hispanic 
Heritage  Week  include  September  16  for 
it  was  on  that  day  in  1810  that  a  Mexican 
parish  priest.  Father  Dolores,  led  the  first 
uprising  against  Spain  in  the  New  World. 
And  it  was  on  September  15  that  five  of 
our  sister  republics  in  Central  America 
gained  their  freedom  and  independence. 
It  is  the  tradition  of  our  country  to 
recognize  and  conserve  the  many  cul- 
tural contributions  of  the  people  who 
have  helped  this  Nation  achieve  great- 
ness. It  is  fitting  that  we  recognize  this 
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Mr,  BOB  WILSON  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
from  California  are  very  proud  of  the 
v.ork  our  out.standing  young  colleague 
Bob  Mathias  is  doing.  The  current  issue 
of  Nation's  Business  features  a  study  en- 
titled, "What  the  Voters  Want  Now."  a 
major  portion  of  which  concern  Bob's 
I'fTorts  to  serve  his  con.stituents  and  to 
know  what  they  arc  thinking.  Earlier 
this  year  I  had  tlie  opportunity  to  .speak 
in  Bob's  district  and  I  know  the  voters 
are  pleased  with  his  work.  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  interested  in  reading  about  the 
i,';,'>ues  which  concern  Californians  and 
about  the  fine  job  Bob  Mathias  is  doing. 
What  the  Voters  Want  Now^Outside  the 
Cities 
To  businessmen.  Rep.  Robert  B.  (Bobl 
Mathias  says  candidly:  "The  United  States 
has  never  been  in  worse  fiscal  shape," 

To  high  school  students,  he  urges:  "You 
have  to  have  a  goal.  Get  involved.  Don't  be 
afraid  to  try  .something  new," 

To  a  constituent  worried  about  hard-core 
unemployed,  he  agrees:  It's  a  tough  problem, 
and  it  will  take  government  and  business 
cooperation  to  solve  it. 

The  best  barometer  of  the  mood  of  the 
nation  for  any  Congressman  is  his  Congres- 
sional district — what  the  people  say  to  him 
on  his  trips  b.ack  home  from  Washington 
and  what  they  write. 

"I  think  people  express  their  concern 
about  the  things  that  cause  concern,"  says 
Mathias,  a  freshman  Republican  from  Cali- 
fornia's Eighteenth  Congressional  District,  a 
lush  agricultural  region, 

•  I  get  500  letters  a  week.  And  I  get  back  to 
my  district  at  least  once  a  month, 

•  The  war  in  Viet  Nam  causes  concern.  In- 
flation causes  concern.  Riots  are  a  big  con- 
cern today," 

WTien  a  Congressman  goes  back  home  to 
his  district,  he  has  a  special  interest  in  re- 
porting to  his  constituents  on  issues  that  are 
of  vital  importance  to  them,  local  or  na- 
tional. And  to  explain  actions  that  have  been 
taken  or  prospects  for  decisions, 

•The  fiscal  shape  of  the  United  States  has 
never  been  worse,  "  Mathias  tells  a  meeting 
of  the  Greater  Tulare  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

"The  economy  is  really  in  serious  trouble 
and  .something  has  to  be  done.  The  Presi- 
dent pleads  to  the  public  for  austerity,  but 
I  haven't  seen  any  federal  belt-tightening. 
Just  talk  about  it.  There's  got  to  be  concrete 
proposals  from  him  of  where  government 
spending  will  be  cut. 

■  There's  a  crisis  in  law  and  order.  It  has 
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many  facets.  One  of  these  is  Supreme  Court 
decisions  that  Just  make  it  easier  for  crimi- 
nals. I  sponsored  a  bill  to  legalize  supervised 
wire-tapping  because  that's  the  only  way  to 
get  at  organized  crime." 

But  local  problems,  shaped  by  geography 
and  resources,  are  often  far  closer  to  home 
and  paramount  to  those  who  come  to  talk 
with  their  Congressman. 

To  Jim  Burke,  a  Ford  dealer  in  Bakersfield 
and  president  of  the  district's  largest  city 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  there  is  a  need  to  at- 
tract more  industry,  diversifying  to  avoid 
too  much  dependence  on  a  single  economic 
lactor. 

"We've  got  to  let  people  know  what's  here, 
what  we  can  offer,"  he  says.  "This  Is  im- 
portant" 

The  Eighteenth  California  Congressional 
district  sprawls  acro.=s  14,392  square  miles  of 
the  fabulously  productive  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley, blistering  hot  in  the  summer,  but  turned 
into  an  agricultural  Garden  of  Eden  by  irri- 
gation. Here  grapes,  citrus,  melons,  canta- 
loupes, cotton,  potatoes,  strawberries  and  a 
dozen  other  crops  nourish.  Eighty  i>er  cent 
of  the  three  counties"  economy  Is  tied  to 
agriculture,  which  produced  a  whopping 
.■5808,895,000  worth  of  crops  in  latest  avail- 
able statistics  in  1966.  Most  of  the  other 
wealth  stems  from  oil,  though  the  big  boom 
days  in  drilling  have  long  faded. 

Agriculture  to  California  is  a  ■«4  billion 
industry,  with  production  in  vegetables,  nuts 
and  iruits  running  close  to  40  million  tons  a 
year.  Tulare  and  Kern  counties  rank  sec- 
ond and  third  in  production 


HOLD    STRONG    VIEWS 

The  Eighteenth  District's  600,000  people 
are  tied  to  the  land  by  heritage,  as  well  as 
economically,  and  the  perennial  battle  to 
produce  from  the  land  gives  them  a  strongly 
independent  view. 

It's  an  area  embroiled  in  a  highly  pub- 
licized farm  labor  union  organizing  drive, 
centered  at  Delano,  where  Cesar  Chavez  for 
nearly  four  years  has  concentrated  efforts  of 
his  National  Farm  Workers  Association 

"I  wish  someone  would  tell  the  truth 
about  Delano."  says  a  housewife  bitterly,  at  a 
reception  for  Mr.  Mathias.  'We've  been  pic- 
tured as  a  bunch  of  monsters  using  slave 
labor  It's  not  fair." 

The  farm  labor  Issue  Is  a  vital  one  for  the 
Eighteenth  District  and  a  jjerpetual  worry 
to  growers, 

■In  all  the  talk  about  this  situation."  says 
.Arnold  Kirschenmann,  a  farmer  in  the  Edl- 
son-Arvin  area,  at  a  small  meeting,  "you've 
go*  to  remember  one  thing:  A  grower  has 
got  to  be  protected  against  strikes  In  the 
middle  of  harvest.  He  can  be  wiped  out  If 
there's  any  stoppage." 

Kern  County  is  the  second  largest  potato- 
growing  area  in  the  country.  It's  farmers 
worry  iaecause  potato  consumption  is  down 
I'm  sponsoring  a  potato  promotion  bill 
that  will  let  our  growers  compete  against 
rice."  Mr.  Mathias  tells  them.  "It  will  be  like 
the  cotton  promotion  bill  and  the  growers 
will  tax  themselves." 

On  any  trip  to  the  district.  Rep.  Mathias. 
like  most  Congressmen,  divides  his  lime  be- 
tween "office  hours."  where  constituents  come 
to  talk  with  him.  meetings  and  .ippearances, 
some  two  dozen  conferences  with  individuals 
and  three  or  four  appearances  on  any  typical 
day. 

There's  a  banker,  worried  about  pending 
legislation  he  feels  will  give  favoritism  to 
other  financial  institutions. 

"Let's  treat  everybody  the  same  way,"  he 
urges,  "Everybody  should  have  an  equal 
break.  That's  all  anybody  wants  " 

.'Vn  alf  Hlfa  f.armer  wants  information  about 
export-imports  and  shipping  rates. 

"It's  a  tough  thing."  says  Mr.  Mathias  "We 

don't  want  our  exporters  hurt,  but  we  can't 

have  a  one-way  street  and  close  out  imports  " 

A  constituent  worries  about  the  problems 

of  the  cities: 
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"You  can't  say  U  ( riots)  won't  ever  happen 
here  in  Balcersne'.d.  How  can  you  talk  to  kids? 
Where  do  you  find  them  to  talk  to  them? 

■'We've  got  to  have  some  meaningful  pro- 
grams for  jobs  for  the  minorities.  People  want 
to  work  Make-work  by  the  government  isn't 
the  answer.  There's  got  to  be  more  business 
help  Sure,  they're  just  going  to  have  to 
recognize  an  employer  needs  help  In  trainuig 
people    A  tax  write-off  might  be  the  answer  " 

Mathias  agrees,  but  candidly  says.  "We've 
got  to  recognize  the  fiscal  crisis  were  in.  We 
Just  don't  have  the  money  to  finance  every- 
thing." 

An  insurance  man  wonders  what  the  gov- 
ernment is  going  to  do  about  reinsuring  in- 
surance in  not  pro:'.e  areas. 

"It  hasn't  nappened  here,  but  It  could.  And 
you  can't  say  riots  ars  a  general  business 
risk." 

WHAT   CONaTlTUENTS   SAY 

"People  say  when  you're  back  in  the  dis- 
trict, why  aren't  you  in  Washington  legislat- 
ing," he  likes  to  explain  to  groups  at  which 
he  appears.  "When  you  stay  there,  they  com- 
plain becausfe  S'ou  never  come  home.  It's  nice 
wnen  Congress  takes  a  recess,  and  you  can  be 
back  here  -A-.tnout  worrying." 

He  likes  to  run  down  some  of  the  problems 
peiid.ng  111  Congress,  then  adds  quickly: 

This  is  an  interesting  job.  I  like  it." 

At  37.  the  six  foot,  four  inch.  215  pound 
Mathias  Is  more  than  halfway  through  his 
arst  term  and  running  hard  for  a  second. 
He  Is  as  well  known  outside  the  district  as 
inside  as  a  former  two-time  Olympic  decath- 
lon champion.  Stanford  football  hero,  star 
of  a  motion  picture  about  his  own  life  (plus 
three  other  movies  i  and  a  regular  on  an  old 
Keenan  Wynn  television  series. 

Because  of  his  background.  Mathias  had 
a  ready-built  identity  when  he  took  after 
Harlan  Hagen.  a  veteran  of  14  years  in  Con- 
gress who  IS  seeking  this  year  to  regain  the 
Eighteenth  District  seat. 

But  he  tries  hard  to  stand  on  his  post- 
athletlo  accomplishments;  the  successful 
operator  of  a  boy's  camp;  a  director  of  a  Tu- 
lare Savings  and  Loan  Association,  a  con- 
sultant to  Sears  Roebuck  on  its  sports  advl- 
sorv  board. 

No  stem-winding  orator,  he  talks  sincerely 
about  his  beliefs,  says  everybody  is  entitled 
to  his  own  view  He  is  a  low-key  operator 
in  the  mold  of  a  champion  athlete  or  a  sur- 
geon I  he's  the  son  of  a  doctor,  the  brother 
of  another)  who  has  disciplined  himself 
against  anv  wasted  motion. 

•  I  voted  for  the  civil  rights  bill  last  year." 
he  cells  a  teacher's  meeting  at  Arvin.  "But 
I  voted  against  It  this  year  for  a  simple  rea- 
son. The  House  sent  the  Senate  a  live  page 
bill.  The  Senate  debated  40  days  and  sent 
back  to  the  House  a  bill  that  ran  50  pages 
and  included  legislation  on  Indian  affairs. 
some  gun  law  and  open  housing. 

"The  House  was  given  just  one  hour  to 
debate  this  major  legislation.  I  don't  think 
you  can  legislate  emotionally.  You  need  time 
to  debate  an  issue  as  strong  as  open  housing, 
hear  all  views." 

He  voted  against  removing  the  gold  cover 
backing  on  US.  currency. 

"I  don't  think  that  was  a  very  good  Idea," 
he  tells  a  businessman's  group. 

VIETNAM    WAR 

Mathias  tells  the  people  he  meets  and 
talks  with  that  the  two  weeks  before  Easter 
saw  sudden,  dramatic  and  major  policy 
change  for  the  country. 

"We  ail  need  to  get  in  back  of  the  Presi- 
dent .it  this  time  and  hope  the  negotiations 
for  peace  in  Viet  Nam  will  be  successful 

"But  I  hope  these  won't  be  shooting  nego- 
tiations like  those  in  Korea,  where  two  thirds 
of  our  casualties  came  in  the  time  we  were 
talking  peace. 

"One  thing  I  do  know,  you  need  a  stronger 
government  in  Saigon  There's  too  much 
corruption  there." 

At    an    assembly    at    Arvin    High    school. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mathias  presents  a  flag  that  has  flown  over 
the  Capitol. 

He  tells  students  they  should  be  proud  of 
this  flag. 

"I  think  my  greatest  thrill  was  when  they 
raised  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  London  in 
1948.  and  in  Helsinki  in  1952.  after  I  won  the 
decathlon,  and  I  knew  I  had  done  something 
for  my  country  " 

He  tells  them  he  didn't  even  know  what 
th«  decathlon  was  when  his  Tulare  high 
school  coach  suggested  he  enter  the  event  in 
a  track  meet  in  Los  Angeles. 

"So  don't  be  afraid  to  try  something  new 
when  your  teacher  or  your  parents  suggest 
It.  There's  no  telling  where  it  will  lead" 

Mathias,  because  of  his  sports  background, 
has  an  easy  rapport  with  students. 

He  tells  them  it  is  a  saddening  thing  to 
see  young  people  looting  and  rioting,  "just 
a  block  from  the  United  States  Capitol  " 

To  honor  students  being  feted  at  a  public 
school  recognition  banquet  in  Taft,  he  urges 
them  to  "get  Involved."  Be  active  in  some- 
thing. 

"You  must  have  a  goal." 

A  strong  believer  in  priorities  in  govern- 
ment spending.  Mathias  tells  teachers  he  be- 
lieves a  top  priority  should  go  to  education. 
But.  he  says,  he  is  for  bloc  grants  to  states, 
letting  them  apportion  the  money. 

"In  my  opinion.  Washington  control  of 
educatioii  will  lead  to  uniform  mediocrity  in- 
stead of  education  excellence." 

To  a  question  on  open  housing,  he  says  the 
man  who  owns  a  house  should  have  a  right, 
too,  to  sell  his  property  to  whom  he  wishes. 

"You  can't  legislate  ^eellngs.  You  can't 
legislate  the  heart."  he  says.  "That's  going 
to  take  time." 

Because  the  Eighteenth  is  predominantly 
agricultural.  Mathias  emphasizes  legislation 
in  this  area  and  the  role  of  the  House  .Agri- 
culture Committee  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

"But  for  you  ladies.  "  he  tells  audiences,  "we 
passed  a  meat  inspection  bill,  and  we've  got  a 
poultry  inspection  bill  I  think  will  pass.  Cali- 
fornia already  has  much  stronger  standards." 

Another  pet  issue  for  Mathias  is  "self-help 
housing,"  extending  the  ceiling  under  which 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loans  are 
available  at  low  interest. 

"It  has  worked  in  Tulare  and  it's  coming 
to  Kern  county."  he  vows. 

"Giving  people  money  and  houses  won't 
give  them  the  good  feeling  to  get  out  of 
poverty.  But  if  you  loan  money,  and  expect  it 
to  be  paid  back,  that  gives  self-respect.  " 

PERSONAL  PROBLEMS  UPPERMOST 

Most  of  those  who  visit  their  Congressman 
have  a  personal  problem  involving  govern- 
ment. 

"Will  the  Forest  Service  trade  land?" 

"Will  you  forward  these  papers  to  the 
counsel  at  Hong  Kong?  We  want  to  bring  my 
brother-in-law  here." 

•I  need  my  bov  to  work  the  farm.  Can  he 
get  a  deferment?" 

Theres  a  natural  reticence  to  talk  much 
abovit  big  national  problems. 

"You  know  they  re  there."  says  a  man  a 
bit  early  for  an  appointment.  "You  hope 
somebody's  working  on  them.  You  know  how 
you  feel.  Why  go  around  talking  about  it? 
That  won't  solve  anything," 

The  people  in  the  three  counties  of  the 
Eighteenth— Kern,  Tulare,  Kings — are  a 
microcosm  of  a  nation  that  moves  with  op- 
portunity, many  tracing  their  early  days 
back  to  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  and  other 
states  that  saw  a  great  migratory  wave  to 
California  in  the  depression  days  of  the 
Thirties. 

They  have  settled  In  Bakersfleld.  the  big- 
eest  city.  Tulare.  'Vlsalla.  Taft,  Porterville, 
Button  Willow.  Lemon  Grove.  Lemoore  and 
dozens  of  other  small  towns 

"I  figure  we're  like  most  folks,"  says  one, 
"Not  any  different.  We  worry  about  the  war — 
everybody  knows  some  boy  who's  over  there — 
ta.xes  and  the  price  of  groceries  going  up.  The 
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riots  are  just  hard  to  understand  People  talk 
I  guess  most  people  are  upset  about  some- 
thing. But  I've  been  upset  before  Things 
work  out.  You  sure  ha^e  to  believe  they'll 
work  out,  " 


THE  ARNHEITER  CASE 


HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1968 

Mr,  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  have  learned  a  great 
deal  about  the  U.S.  Navy  and  how  it 
conducts  itself  and  its  affairs  as  a  result 
of  the  case  involving  Lt.  Conidr.  Marcus 
A.  Arnheiter.  We  have  seen  tne  Navy 
attempt  to  twist  and  squirm  its  way  out 
of  the  public  spotlight,  in  order  to  avoid 
having  its  conduct  in  the  Arnheiter  case 
questioned. 

■We  have  seen  the  Navy  sacrifice  the 
careers  of  two  promising  youns  officers 
rather  than  admit  to  the  possibility  of 
a  wrong  decision. 

■We  have  seen  the  Navy  deliberately 
release  false  information  to  the  press, 
while  hiding  behind  "anonymous 
sources,"  in  order  to  avoid  answering 
embarrassing  questions. 

■We  have  seen  the  Navy  arrogantly 
flauiit  its  independence  and  demon- 
strate that  it  does  not  believe  it  has  to 
answer  to  the  American  people — despite 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  tax-supported  com- 
ponent of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Now,  the  June  12  edition  of  the  Na\'y 
Times,  a  pubhcation  which  claims  that 
it  "is  not  an  official  publication  of  the 
U.S.  Na\T."  performs  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  "Edgar  Bergen-Charlie  Mc- 
Carthy" acts  displayed  in  a  long  time. 
■While  parrotting  a  verbatim  rendition 
of  the  Navy's  view,  the  Navy  Times  pre- 
sents a  collection  of  biased,  prejudicial, 
distorted,  and,  in  many  instances,  bla- 
tantly false  information  under  the  veil 
of  "objective  journalism." 

This  publication  features  a  serialized 
rendition  of  the  Subic  Bay  transcript— 
which  has  repeatedly  been  called  biased 
and  prejudicial  by  some  of  the  Navy's 
own  officers — and  promises  more  to  come 
in  future  editions. 

Furthermore,  in  a  front-page  column 
which  it  has  the  effrontery  to  label  "Edi- 
torial Appraisal"  this  "independent" 
publication  lauds  the  Navy  for  exemplary 
behavior  and  gives  half  a  dozen  reasons 
why  the  Navy's  "broken  record"  repeti- 
tion of  "no  further  inquir>'  necessarj-," 
"no  further  inquiry  necessary"  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  It  makes  no  attempt  to 
"appraise"  anything.  It  seeks  only  to 
make  the  facts  appear  to  fit  the  Navy's 
previously  reached  decision. 

However,  the  editorial  does  serve  one 
useful  purpose — it  shows  just  exactly 
why  a  court  of  inquii-y  is  necessary  in  the 
Arnheiter  case.  The  editorial  makes  a 
point  that  no  useful  purpose  would  l>e 
served  by  a  court  of  inquiry  or  court 
martial  because  the  only  thing  that 
would  come  out  of  any  future  inquiry 
would  be  "the  interminable  playing  of  12 
tapes." 

This  is  exactly  how  the  Navy  has  con- 
ducted all  "investigations"  and  "reviews" 
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of  the  Arnheiter  affair — by  reading  and 
rereading  and  by  playing  and  replaying 
old  testimony.  The  Navy  has  never  at- 
tempted to  obtain  fi-esh  information  or 
to  examine  and  cross-examine  witnesses 
and  it  has  never  given  Lt.  Cmdr.  .Arn- 
heiter the  opportunity  to  present  his 
case  before  an  open,  impartial  court  of 
inquiry. 

The  only  hearing  that  Arnheiter  was 
given  was  the  controversial  'Subic  Bay" 
proceeding  which  has  variously  been  de- 
scribed as  biased,"  "prejudicial,"  and  "a 
kangaroo  court"  by  a  number  of  the 
Navy's  own  men.  At  various  intervals 
the  Navy  has  called  for  a  "review"  of 
these  proceedings,  only  to  send  the  re- 
viewer back  for  another  tr>'  if  he  failed 
to  come  up  with  the  desired  conclusion: 
Tlrat  "no  further  inquiry  is  necessary." 

There  are  so  many  "ins  and  outs"  to 
the  Arnheiter  case,  so  many  instances 
where  one  person's  version  of  an  incident 
is  diametrically  oppcsed  to  another  jjer- 
son's  view  of  that  same  incident,  that  the 
only  way  to  resolve  the  Arnheiter  case 
is  to  bring  everything  out  into  the  open. 
Before  an  impartial  board  of  inquiry^ 

Hghty-five  of  my  colleagues  have 
joined  me  in  .sending  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  requesting  that 
such  a  board  of  inquiiy  be  held  as  soon 
as  possible,  'We  are  anxiously  awaitina 
his  affirmative  reply. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

is  the  reason  of  ADC  rolls  are  so  full  and 
will  continue  to  be.  Tlie  average  mother 
feels,  why  work?  Of  course,  I  feel  I  have  to 
work,  I  feel  It  helps  ine  more  ways  than  fl- 
nancially.  It  gives  one  that  independent  feel- 
ing, boosts  one's  ego.  helps  you  morrlly  also. 
Tliese  things  I  value  \ery  highly,  notwith- 
standing I  need  the  money  to  provide  for  my 
children. 

I  am  attending  Henry  Ford  College  part- 
time.  This  is  my  third  semester.  I  would  like 
to  go  full  time,  but  I  can't  afford  the  finance. 
Due  to  the  circumstances.  I  am  not  doing  as 
well  lis  I  believe  I  could  do  if  I  did  not  have 
the  finance  and  working  problems.  Could  you 
help  ine  with  a  loan?  Or  Is  there  any  such 
thing  for  the  not-so-smart  student?  In  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  new  owners  took  over  the 
company  where  I  worked  since  February 
1965.  I  wi'is  working  part-time  and  going  to 
school.  When  the  new  owners  took  over  I  was 
to  work  full-time  and  quit  school  or  take  a 
lay-off.  1  took  a  lay-off  because  I  felt  my 
education  was  mo.i^t  important.  I  could  not 
get  unemployment  ljecau.se  my  going  to 
school  was  the  reason  I  could  not  avail  my- 
self tor  work.  Although  I  explained  to  them 
that  I  had  been  working  like  that  since 
F'ebruary  1967  when  I  started  to  school  and 
this  was  agreed  with  my  former  IxjBs  and 
that  since  I  had  already  paid  my  tuition  I 
wanted  to  work  on  part-time  until  the  end 
of  the  semester  in  June.  Of  course  I  was 
turned  down  I  feel  that  mothers  that  have 
the  get-up  about  themselves  to  help  them- 
selves should  be  given  better  consideration. 
Personally,  I  don't  intend  to  have  to  depend 
on  ADC  nor  anyone  else.  I  want  to  take  care 
of  my  family  myself. 
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■WELFARE    AND    THE    QUALITY 
OF   LIFE 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11,  1968 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  received  a  letter  from  a  woman 
in  my  district  who  receives  aid  to  de- 
pendent children.  In  very  fe'w  words,  her 
letter  laid  bare  the  fallacy  of  our  tradi- 
tional approach  to  welfare  assistance;  it 
cruelly  restricts  people's  opportunity  to 
improve  the  quality  of  their  lives. 

As  you  know,  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967  initiate  a  new  ap- 
proach, at  least  to  ADC.  The  act  estab- 
lishes a  system  of  financial  incentives, 
work  training,  employment  counseling 
and  placement,  and  day-care  services  for 
children  which  I  earnestly  believe  will 
prove  more  fruitful — both  for  individuals 
who  receive  ADC  and  for  the  country-  as 
a  whole.  I  insert  her  letter  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  to  share  with  you  the  reason 
for  my  hope: 

Dear  Mrs,  Griffiths:  I  am  separated,  with 
five  children  aged  5-14.  I  received  $271 
monthly  from  ADC.  When  I  work.  I  get  $20 
more  a  month,  making  my  check  S291 
monthly.  Out  of  the  $271  I  get  .S270  on  an 
annual  basis.  When  you  divide  $271  by  two. 
you  get  $135.50.  I  don't  get  the  50  cents;  the 
state  deals  with  dollars  only.  So,  you  see,  in 
a  twelve  month  period  that  adds  up  to  $12, 
I  love  to  work,  I  took  a  leave  from  my  job. 
and  I  am  to  go  back  the  middle  of  June 
when  school  is  out.  Money-wise  it  really 
doesn't  pay  an  ADC  mother  to  work.  She 
can't  better  herself  if  the  state  budgets  her 
income  the  way  they  do  mine.  It  is  not  worth 
it  to  make  $20  more  a  month,  I  believe  that 


CHAPTER  XIX— UNITED  STATES 
ZIGGED.  MOSCOW  ZAGGED  ON 
SHEVCHENKO 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  11.  1968 

Mr,  DERWINSKI,  Mr,  Speaker,  on 
.June  1.  the  District  of  Columbia  pro- 
claimed Ukrainian  Day  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  The  occasion  was  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  Ukraine's  independence.  The 
day  was  marked  by  .several  unique  activi- 
ties, commencing  with  an  as.sembly  at 
the  Shevchenko  Monument,  a  trisection- 
al  demonstration,  and  a  banquet  at  the 
Washington  Hilton  Hotel,  honoring  the 
Honorable  Ger.^ld  R.  Ford,  our  minority 
leader  in  the  House. 

The  significance  of  this  day  cannot 
really  be  fully  understood  imless  one 
reads  "The  Vulnerable  Ru.ssians"  au- 
thored by  Dr.  Lev.  E.  Dobriansky  of 
Georgetown  University.  Background  of 
experience  and  activity  is  what  is  needed 
to  properly  view  this  day  in  its  complete 
historical  perspective. 

The  work  is  now  available  at  the 
Georgetown  University  Bookstore.  White 
Gravenor,  Georgetown  University.  Wash- 
ington. B.C.  Two  chapters  are  partic- 
ularly relevant  to  this  commemorative 
occasion.  Excerpts  from  them  will  give 
the  reader  an  indication  of  the  novel 
nature  of  the  work,  particularly  from  the 
angle  of  America's  deficient  attitude  and 
pohcy  toward  Ukraine  and  the  captive 
non-Russian  nations  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  excerpts  follow : 


Chapter  XIX— UNrrED  States  Zigged.  Moscow 

Zagced    on  Shevchenko 

"When  will  we  receive  our  W.'ishlngton 

With  a  new  and  righteous  law?     - 

And  receive  him  we  will  some  day  .  .  .!" 

— -Shevchenko 

It  is  a  fact  that  strong  propaganda  winds 
were  taken  out  of  Moscow's  sails  when  the 
US.  Congress  passed  in  1960  the  Shevchenko 
resolution.  But  who's  Shevchenko?  Don't 
worry,  you'll  hear  a  great  deal  more  about 
him  in  the  years  ahead.  In  the  meantime 
you  can  get  acquainted  with  him  here  and 
also  thank  God  for  congressional  leadership 
in  these  vital  matters.  Like  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Resolution,  this.  too.  is  a  realistic 
story  of  what  can  be  done  to  reduce  Moscow 
and  its  puppets  to  proper  size.  On  this,  the 
record  shows  that  we  had  certainly  i>igged. 
and  they  zagged.  rocked  and  rolled.  If  any- 
thing, this  legislation  also  demonstrated  how 
weak  and  vulnerable  the  Russian  totalitarlans 
are  when  Intelligent  and  intrepid  action  is 
directed  at  their  timorous  bowels.  They  can't 
capitalize  on  ignorance  and  blustering  black- 
mail where  the  facts  are  known  and  acted 
upon,  and  this  applies  to  the  entire  spectrum 
from  athletics  to  space.  Let's  then,  first  see 
how  we  zigged  and  later  how  they  zagged  on 
Shevchenko  who.  as  the  quote  indicates,  re- 
vered   our   Washington, 

.  •  •  •  • 

The  law.  as  was  passed  and  approved, 
reads  as  follows: 

■■186th  Congress.  H  J    Res    311.  74  Stat   884, 
September   13,   1960 1 

"JOINT    RESOLUTION 

••WheTea.%  throughout  Eastern  Europe,  in 
the  last  century  and  this,  the  name  and 
works  of  Tiiras  Shevchenko  brilliantly  re- 
flected the  aspirations  of  man  for  personal 
liberty  and  national  independence;  and 

•Whereas  Shevchenko,  the  poet  laureate 
of  Ukraine,  was  openly  in-spired  by  our  great 
American  tradition  to  fight  against  the  im- 
perialist and  colonial  occupation  of  his 
native  land:  and 

•Whereas  in  many  parts  of  the  free  world 
observances  of  the  Shevchenko  centennial 
will  be  held  during  1961  in  honor  of  this 
immortal  champion  of  liberty:  and 

••Wliereas  in  our  moral  capacity  as  free 
men  in  an  independent  Nation  it  behooves 
us  to  symboll2*  tangibly  the  inseparable 
splrituar  ties  bound  in  the  writings  of  Shev- 
chenko between  our  country  and  the  forty 
million  Ukrainian  nation;  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

•Re.'iolved  by  the  Seiiate  arid  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asse^mbled.  Tliat  (a) 
any  association  or  committee  organized  for 
such  purpose  within  two  years  from  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  joint  resolution  is 
herebv  authorized  to  place  on  land  owned 
by  the  United  States  in  the  District  of  Co- 
liimbla  a  statue  of  the  Ukrainian  poet  and 
national  leader.  Taras  Shevchenko. 

"(b)  The  authority  granted  by  subsection 
lat  of  this  section  shall  cease  to  exist,  unless 
within  five  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Joint  resolution  ill  the  erec- 
tion of  the  statue  is  begun,  and  i2i  the  as- 
sociation or  committee  certifies  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  the  amount  of  funds 
available  for  the  purpose  of  the  completion 
of  the  statue  and  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  funds  are  adequate  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

•■Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  select  an  appro- 
priate site  upon  which  to  erect  the  statue 
authorized  in  the  first  section.  The  choice 
of  the  site  and  the  design  and  plans  for 
such  statue  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Na- 
tional  Capital    Planning   Commission.   Such 
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statue  shall  be  erected  without  expense  to 
the  United  States. '" 

•  •  •  •  «  I 

ASCENT  TO  PASSAGE 

Actually,  the  background  to  the  passage 
of  H  J.  Res  311  dlscloees  a  number  of  im- 
portant truths.  First.  It  reveaJs  the  pointed 
meaning  of  the  Shevchenko  memorial  to  the 
United  States  and,  by  implication,  to  the 
non-totalltarlan  Free  World  in  the  present 
mortal  conflict  with  totalitarian  Russian  Im- 
fwrlallsm.  If  Washington  refuses  to  come  to 
Shevchenko's  homeland.  Shevchenko  came 
to  his  spiritual  homeland.  Second,  It  shows 
the  foresight  and  clear  vision  of  the  many 
who  quickly  perceived  this  meaning  and 
with  cooperative  dlsf>atch  took  a  hand  in 
the  passage  of  the  resolution  through  many 
difficult  stages.  i.Tilrd.  the  vigorous  support 
of  various  groups  and  individuals  throughout 
the  country  for  the  success  of  this  under- 
taking forms  an  indispensable  part  of  this 
background.  And.  lastly,  the  long  ascent 
to  the  passage  of  H  J.  Res.  311  is  suggestive 
not  only  of  the  splendid  opportunity  that 
has  been  presented  for  demonstrating  to  the 
world  ihe  real- colonialist  nature  of  Moscow, 
but  aieo  of  the  heavy  reoponsibillty  that 
has  been  pl.xced  on  the  shoulders  of  those 
who   guided    rhe   memorial   project. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  substantive  history  of  the  Shevchenko 
bill  actually  did  not  commence  until  March, 
1960.  Soon  after  its  introduction  in  March, 
1959,  Congressnian  Omar  Burleson  of  Texas, 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  Indicated  the  desirability  of  hold- 
ing a  hearing  on  the  n^easure  and  referred  it 
to  the  Honorable  Paul  C,  Jones,  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Library  and  Mem- 
orials. However,  the  hearing,  which  had  been 
planned  for  June  of  that  year,  was  made 
contingent  on  the  early  receipt  of  recom- 
mendations and  reports  on  the  measure  from 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  The  bill  had  cir- 
culated among  a  number  of  executive  agen- 
cies for  almost  i  year  and,  as  a  result,  the 
hearing  did  not  take  place  until  March,  1960. 

a  •  •  •  ■ 

As  it  turned  out,  this  was  not  the  only 
ground  for  careful  consideration.  Thanks  to 
the  insight  and  quick  perception  of  the 
Honorable  Roger  Ernst,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Interior,  and  his  knowledgeable  as- 
sociates, the  historic  meaning  of  Shevchenko 
In  the  context  of  the  psycho-political  strug- 
gle was  almost  instinctively  grasped.  The  De- 
partment finally  withdrew  any  opposition 
to  the  measure.  Its  representatives  were  par- 
ticularly impressed  by  the  argument  that  in 
the  forthcoming  1961  centennial  we  should 
not  allow  the  Russians  and  their  colonial 
puppets  to  exploit  the  name  and  honor  of 
Shevchenko  who  has  rightfully  belonged  to 
us.  In  that  period  a  meeting  of  the  rather 
awkwardly  termed  Government  Republic 
Committee  for  Preparation  and  Carrying  Out 
of  the  T  H.  Shevchenko  Jubilee  was  held 
In  Kiev  under  the  chairmanship  of  Academi- 
cian M.  P  Bazhan  to  hear  progress  reports 
on  their  observance. 

•  «  «  «  • 

Following  the  hearing,  some  unfavorable 
reports  appeared  in  the  press.  One  paper  ran 
a  story  under  the  caption  "  'Graveyard'  of 
Statuary  Here  Scored  "  and  stressed  that  "In- 
terior Department  officials  tear  that  Wash- 
ington is  becoming  an  overcrowded  grave- 
yard of  statuary."  It  quoted  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Ernst  as  saying,  "We  have  nothing 
against  Shevchenko,  but  we  thought  it  good 
time  to  bring  the  subject  of  statues  to  the 
attention  of  Congress."  In  reality,  as  we 
noted  above,  Mr  Ernst  was  emphasizing 
what  had  already  been  generally  known  In 
Washington;  he  was  recommending  a  more 
formal  procedure  of  disposition  for  such  bills. 
The  Department  had  previously  recognized 
the  value  of  erecting  a  statue  In  honor  of 
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Shevchenko,  and  in  this  first  lap  In  Congress 
a  similar  recognition  was  emerging. 

•  •  *  •  • 

Because  of  certain  unexpected  develop- 
ments concerning  the  House  calendar,  the 
memorial  bill  was  not  considered  for  a  vote 
until  later  In  the  month.  This  seriously  com- 
plicated the  project  in  connection  with  the 
Senate.  The  complication  led  to  an  inten- 
sive effort  to  apprise  by  evfery  conceivable 
means  the  members  of  the  Senate  Rules  and 
■  Administration  Committee  as  to  the  forth- 
coming passage  of  the  bill  in  the  House  Tlie 
authorization  for  the  biography  was  passed 
earlier, 

•  •  *  «  « 

The  next  stage  was,  of  course,  the  Senate. 
With  talk  of  adjournment  rife  in  the  air.  the 
mentioned  complication  can  now  well  be  ap- 
preciated. A  further  embarrassing  difficulty 
b.rose  in  the  fact  that  S.J  Res.  54.  an  imita- 
tive but  bare  and  undescrlptlve  measure 
failed  to  be  reported  out  favorably  by  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  When  H  J.  Res  311 
reached  the  committee  on  June  27.  it  was 
clearly  evident  that  in  this  complicated  situ- 
ation only  the  most  concentrated  action 
could  reap  full  success  for  the  bill.  Every 
means  was  seized  to  expedite  the  measure. 
There  aren't  words  adequate  enough  to  ex- 
press public  gratitude  for  the  superb  co- 
operation and  deep  understanding  displayed 
by  Mr.  Gordon  F  Harrison,  chief  clerk  and 
counsel  of  the  Rules  Committee.  Senator 
Kenneth  B.  Keating  of  New  York.  Senator 
Theodore  Francis  Green  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
their  respective  staffs.  In  this  phase,  and  the 
subsequent  one.  their  efforts  were  indispen- 
sable and  most  praiseworthy. 

«  «  •  •  * 

Finally,  on  August  29  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  reported  out  favorably  H.J.  Res. 
311  in  its  Report  1930.  Two  days  later,  on 
August  31,  the  then  Senator  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son of  Texas,  who  played  an  instrumental 
role  in  the  expedition  of  the  bill,  moved  that 
it  be  considered  for  a  vote,  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  passed.  On  that  occasion  Senator 
Javits  addressed  the  Senate  with  a  concise 
statement  containing  all  the  essentials  about 
Shevchenko.  In  addition  to  the  sustaining 
support  given  by  the  popular  Senator  of 
New  York,  the  wholehearted  efforts  and  aid 
of  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen  of  Illinois. 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  of  Connecticut,  and 
their  staffs,  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Harry  C.  Burke. 
in  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  will 
be  long  remembered  and  valued. 

«  «  *  •  • 

EUROPE'S  FREEDOM  FIGHTER 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments 
In  this  story  was  the  publication  of  the 
biography.  Europe's  Freedom  Fighter,  Taras 
Shevchenko  1814-1861.  As  indicated  above, 
this  was  made  possible  through  the  efforts  of 
Congressman  Lesinskl  who  introduced  House 
Resolution  524  on  May  11.  1960,  The  measure 
was  agreed  to  on  June  7.  Congressman  Le- 
sinskl made  a  solid  contribution  in  this 
regard  since  many  Americans  are  totally  un- 
familiar with  the  champion  of  liberty.  In 
preparing  the  booklet  this  writer  received  the 
finest  cooperation  from  Mr,  John  F.  Haley, 
then  a  staff  member  of  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee. 

•  «  •  •  * 

Early  public  reactions  to  both  the  statute 
and  the  booklet  were  exceedingly  favorable. 
Featured  on  the  first  page  of  The  Evening 
Star  in  Washington  was  an  article  titled 
"Free  Man  Or  Slave?  Cold  War  Warming  Up 
Over  Obscure  Poet,"  with  a  photo  of  Shev- 
chenko. In  It  the  writer  accurately  stressed 
that  "As  far  as  the  West  is  concerned, 
Shevchenko's  poetry  reflects  man's  aspira- 
tions for  liberty  and  national  Independence," 
Shortly,  thereafter,  another  extensive  account 
appeared  on  the  editorial  page  of  The  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  The  writer  of  this  ar- 
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tlcle  also  pointed  out  the  cold  war  significance 
of  the  Shevchenko  project.  As  he  put  It,  "Next 
year  will  see  a  new  twist  In  the  East-West 
Cold  War  .  .  ." 

•  «  *  •  • 

MOSCOW     AND     PUPPETS    ZAG 

While  all  this  was  going  on  here,  Moscow 
and  Its  Potemkln  puppets  in  Ukraine  and 
elsewhere  within  the  empire  were  making 
plans  to  exploit  Shevchenko  during  the  1961 
centennial.  Moscow  knew  all  too  well  the  his- 
toric sj-mbol  of  the  poet's  works  for  Ukrain- 
ians and  other  subjugated  non-Russian 
peoples  in  Its  empire.  The  legislation  in 
Washington  spurred  Moscow  to  decide  on  a 
Shevchenko  monument  in  the  empire's  cap- 
ital. It  was  anticipated  that  the  towering 
Ukrainian  patriot  would  be  painted  as  merely 
a  "revolutionary  democrat."  an  opponent  of 
"Tsarism  and  serfdom,"  indeed,  as  a  pre- 
cursor of  the  "glorious  October  Revolution." 
And,  naturally,  it  would  be  fitting  for  all  the 
happy  coexisting  nations  in  the  empire  to 
honor  this  former  serf,  this  fighter  for  the 
tolling  classes.  This  crass  distortion  of  Shev- 
chenko was  actually  fed  to  American  readers 
of  the  USSR  magazine, 

•  «  «  •  • 

Here  are  a  few  examples.  In  Sorietskaya 
Kultura.  supposedly  a  top  periodical  on  cul- 
ture, an  article  on  "Taras  Shevchenko  and 
Champions  of  the  'Cold  War'  "  lambasts  us 
for  our  "murky  part"  In  honoring  this  great 
poet  truthfully.  Another  in  the  Kommjinist 
the  theoretical  and  political  journal  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  depicts  Congress'  work 
as  one  of  "the  most  incredible  and  filthy  dis- 
tortions." The  Literaturria  Haseta  sees  it  as  a 
"filthy  whimsical  invention.":  Kiev's  Litera- 
turna  Haseta  dubs  the  American  zlg  as  a 
pack  of  "lies  about  the  great  revolutionary- 
democratic  poet"  and  in  an  earlier  issue  sees 
It  as  the  work  of  "real  American  business 
synlcism":  Robitnycha  Hazeta  depicts  Sen- 
ator Javits  as  a  "reactionary-minded  uncle" 
for  his  part  in  this;  Perets'  honors  the  writer 
with  some  juicy,  scurrilous  epithets — 
"skunk"  will  do  here;  and.  as  to  be  expected. 
Kommunist  Ukrainy  retorts.  "Shevchenko 
was  an  implacable  enemy  of  Ukrainian 
bourgeois  nationalism  .  ,  ." 

■  *  «  «  « 

THE    SHEVCHENKO    MEMORIAL 

The  House  document  on  Shevchenko's  bi- 
ography represents  the  first  official  Western 
publication  In  honor  of  any  Ukranian  na- 
tional hero.  For  those  familiar  with  this  East 
European  figure  this  is  a  new  and  encour- 
aging development.  For  those  who  are  not, 
the  opportunity  now  exists  to  advance  our 
common  goal  in  achieving  an  understand- 
ing between  peoples  and  nations.  In  fact, 
as  this  opportunity  continues  to  unfold  it- 
self, there  will  be  little  excuse  for  any  In- 
telligent American  not  to  know  the  history. 
the  people,  and  the  drives  of  the  largest 
non-Russian  captive  nation  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Through  Shevchenko.  this  is  easily  at- 
tainable; through  a  knowledge  of  Ukraine. 
a  vivid  understanding  of  the  plight  in 
which  all  other  captive  non-Russian  nations 
in  the  USSR  have  found  themselves  will 
come  In  due  course. 

•  •  •  *  • 

It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  the  man 
we  Americans  have  honored  by  these  various 
deeds  was  a  contemporary  of  Lincoln.  Shev- 
chenko. too.  sought  emancipation — not 
only  the  emancipation  of  the  serf,  the  op- 
pressed Jews,  and  deprived  women,  but  also 
the  emancipation  of  his  nation  and  other 
non-Russian  nations  from  the  scourge  of 
traditional  Russian  Imperlo-colonlallsm. 
The  honor  we  have  paid  him  has  penetrated 
the  very  souls  of  millions  of  patriots  for 
freedom,  not  only  in  Ukraine,  but  also 
throughout  the  Red  Empire.  How  this 
truth  completely  escaped  the  editorial  pur- 
view of  a  powerful  Washington  newspaper 
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and  led  to  a  most  revealing  controversy, 
showing  how  a  paper  might  misguide  its 
readers,  is  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter 
in  this  episode.  The  pen  and  Ignorance  can 
be  as  deadly  as  fire  and  oil. 


WHY?— HOW  LONG' 
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Is  wholly  proper  to  weep  for  what  this  nation 
has  become  in  a  time  of  national  trial 

But  this  is  not  enough  The  responsibility 
of  us  all  goes  beyond  this  Somehow,  some 
way  a  new  resolution  must  be  found  to  end 
this  irightening  canker  of  violence  or  the 
American  political  system  is  doomed,  and 
with  It,  this  nation  and  its  goal  of  freedom. 
justice,  opportunity  for  all  men. 
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A.  BRUCE  COBLE 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 


Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  our  Nation  was  stunned  and 
shocked  at  the  senseless  slaying  of  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy. 

Representative  of  the  feelings  of  the 
people  in  Iowa's  First  District  is  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Iowa  City 
Press-Citizen  on  June  5,  1968. 

The  editorial   forthrightly  sets  forth 
the  challenge  facing   us  and  correctly 
places  the  responsibility  for  action  on 
all  of  us  as  individuals. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Why? — How  Long? 
The  world  stands  in  grieved  Incredulity 
again  todav.  bewildered  at  a  fresh  outbreak 
of  political  violence  in  the  United  States. 
And  Americans  must  ask  themselves:  Why? 
How  often  must  those  whose  only  offense. 
if  it  be  one,  is  to  offer  themselves  as  a  per- 
sonification of  the  policies  they  espouse  be 
subjected  to  Indignity,  insult  and  even 
murder? 

The  incredible  events  of  Nov.  22.  1963.  and 
of  April  4  this  year  climaxed  irrationally  In 
the  shooting  of  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  early 
todav.  The  only  redeeming  aspect  of  this 
latest  insanity  is  that  Sen.  Kennedy  may  live 
while  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  the 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  died. 

That,  however,  is  but  small  consolation, 
for  clearly  the  attempt  at  Los  Angeles  as 
at  Dallas  and  at  Memphis  was  to  kill,  to 
silence  an  American  leader.  To  seek  refuge 
in  asserting  that  such  actions  are  the  results 
of  deranged  minds  may  be  true,  but  the 
acknowledgment  of  this  is  but  a  lame  con- 
fession of  failure  at  some  point  in  our  society. 
While  we  tell  ourselves  such  violence  is 
only  isolated  aberration,  it  breaks  out  so 
regularly  as  to  remind  us  that  it  isn't.  Wh-jn. 
and  more  importantly  why.  did  hate  or  mad- 
ness or  alienation  reach  such  fantastic  ex- 
tremes that  i^ssassinatlon  and  attempted  as- 
sassination must  be  reckoned  with  as  a  factor 
in  American  life  and  American  politics  Above 
all.  we  must  seek  to  bring  an  end  to  this 
malevolence. 

Unless  this  violence  can  be  halted  .along 
with  the  unreasoning  political  invective 
which  Is  an  implicit  invitation  to  such  out- 
breaks, the  free,  democratic  political  process 
that  has  been  our  pride  and  our  hope  cannot 
endure.  The  point  of  crisis  most  assuredly 
h.as  been  reached  now.  if  it  had  not  been 
earlier. 

It  is  manifested  not  only  by  assassination 
and  attempted  assassination  but  also  by 
calumny  which  precludes  and  meaningful 
political  discourse  and  by  scurrilous  attacks 
on  those  in  public  life  which  make  any  man 
hesitant  to  risk  life  or  reputation  or  family. 
The  ominous  state  of  the  American  mood  is 
evidence  further  by  the  contagion  of  raucous 
disturbances  in  tlie  guise  of  establishing  a 
new.  more  just  society  but  which  actually 
are  aimed  at  preventing  rational  discussion. 
It  is  even  demonstrated  by  the  brainless  cries 
to  lynch  the  suspect  at  the  hotel  In  Los 
.'\ngeles. 

It  Is  wholly  proper  to  be  shocked  and  sad- 
dened by  the  shooting  of  Sen.  Kennedy.   It 
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Mr  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  young 
man  from  my  district.  A.  Bruce  Coble,  is 
now  a  candidate  for  president  of  the  U.S. 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  am  sure 
that  our  Nation  recognizes  the  outstand- 
ing work  this  organization  has  done 
through  the  year.s.  and  I  am  certain  that 
if  the  Javcees  elect  Bruce  to  lead  them, 
we  can  look  forward  to  pointing  with 
even  greater  pride  to  their  accomplish- 
ments. 

Although  Bruce  is  only  33  years  old. 
he  has  alreadv  compiled  an  impre.ssive 
record  of  service  to  his  community,  to 
his  profession,  and  to  the  Jaycees  on  their 
local.  State,  and  National  levels.  By  pro- 
fession, he  is  a  registered  professional 
engineer   with   a   degree  from   Pennsyl- 
vania State  University.  Bruce  ser\'ed  in 
the  U  S    Air  Force  and  holds  the  rank 
of   captain   in   the   USAF  Reserve.   His 
ser\-ice  to  the  community  includes  work 
in  a  variety  of  important  civic  groups. 
In  the  junior  chamber  of  commerce, 
Bruce's  leadership   and   dedication   has 
brought  numerous  honors  to  himself  and 
the  people  he  has   worked   with.  With 
Bruce  at  the  helm,  the  Lancaster  Jaycees 
were  named  the  outstanding  local  chap- 
ter in  Pennsylvania   in    1964.   By    1966. 
nearly    10,000   Jaycees  selected   him   as 
their  Pennsylvania  president  and  were  in 
turn  led  to  a  record-breaking  year.  One 
of  the  prime  accomplishments  during  his 
tenure  as  president  in  Pennsylvania  was 
the  introduction  of  the  Amblyopia  proj- 
ect as  a  national  concern  of  the  Jaycees. 
Through    this    particular    effort    untold 
nimibers  of  preschool  age  boys  and  girls 
are  prevented  from  losing  their  sight  to 
this  dreaded  eye  disease.  Last  year.  A. 
Bruce  Coble  was  elected  a  national  vice 
president  of  the  organization  in  which 
capacity  he  has  served  more  than  250.000 
Jaycees  in  the  country.  His  guidance  has 
led  to  the  compilation  of  a  comprehen- 
sive administrative  guide  for  State  or- 
ganizations.  In   addition,   the   Interna- 
tional Metropolitan  Chapters  Conference 
he  conducted  last  November  won  acclaim 
from  all  over  the  world. 

I  have  been  associated  with  Bruce  in 
a  number  of  important  endeavors  in 
Pennsylvania  and  have  always  felt  his 
potential  for  leadership  was  i-emarkable. 
I  am  proud  that  his  record  of  achieve- 
ment is  such  that  he  can  receive  con- 
sideration for  the  Jaycee's  highest  office. 
A.  Bruce  Coble  is  an  outstanding  young 
man.  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  National 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  select 
him  as  their  next  president. 
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Mr.     FEIGHAN.     Mr.     Speaker,     the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  the  Cleve- 
land  Press   today   editorialized   on   the 
need  for  adequate  gun  control  laws.  Un- 
der   leave    granted,    I    include    in    the 
Record  both  editorials: 
I  From  the  Cleveland    (Ohlo>    Plain   Dealer, 
June  11.  19681 
Demand  Congress  Move  on  Guns 
Government  leaders  voice  a  sad  truth  when 
thev    sav    nothing    but    a    tremendous   out- 
nourlng'of   pubhc   demand   will   move   Con- 
gress  to   pass   stronger   gun   control    legisla- 

°Such  an  outpouring  must  be  directed  by 
individual  citizens  to  Individual  members  of 
Congress  If  it  is  to  be  effective. 

Unfortunately,  the  voice  of  a  public 
aroused  by  the  assassinations  of  three  prom- 
inent Americans  in  less  than  five  years  is 
vet  to  be  heard  in  the  right  places. 
"  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  are  Influenced  by 
people  they  hear  from  and,  according  to  re- 
sults of  past  attempts  to  pass  stiff  gun  con- 
trol legislation.  It  is  obvious  they  have  been 
hearing  mostly  from  people  opposed  to  such 
measures. 

An  antl-gun-law  lobby,  lead  by  the  power- 
ful National  Rifle  Association  is  well  orga- 
nized When  anti-gun  legislation  bobs  up  the 
lobbv  can  muster  thousands  of  gun  owners 
and  users  to  shoot  it  down  with  a  heavy  salvo 
of  protest  mall  and  telegrams. 

When  assassinations  occur,  a  tide  of  mall 
and  telephone  calls  register  individuals 
protests  against  weak  gun  laws  with  the 
Plain  Dealer  ;ind  other  newspapers  Pollsters 
sample  the  national  temper  and  discover  that 
most  Americans  want  tight  federal  controls. 
But  from  there  the  protest  against  inade- 
quate controls  goes  nowhere.  Apparently  it 
does  not  reach  the  ears  and  minds  of  those 
who  make  the  laws. 

Horrible  as  it  Is,  the  statistic  cited  by 
President  Johnson  to  the  effect  that  guns 
are  used  in  more  than  6,500  murders  each 
year  In  the  United  States  will  not  make  much 
impression  on  Congress. 

Neither  will  the  President's  report  of  com- 
paratively few  murders  by  gun  in  countries 
with  strong  gun  laws.  And  neither  will  a. 
sociologist  report,  published  in  Sundays 
Plain  Dealer,  that  the  United  States  homicide 
rate  of  2.7  per  100,000  population  stacks  up 
badly  against  homicide  rates  In  nations  with 
severe  restrictions  on  fire-arms 

What  would  make  an  impression  on  Con- 
gress is  a  decision  by  the  unorganized  public 
to  make  itself  heard  Only  when  those  who 
want  strong  gun  controls  get  their  message 
across  to  their  own  and  other  senators  and 
representatives  in  Washington  will  action 
result. 
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Sotjnd-Opf  on  Gun  Laws 

Congress  has  one  overriding  mandate  from 
the  American  people  in  the  wake  of  the 
assasination  of  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  and 
Senator  Robert  F   Kennedy. 

The  message  from  the  people  is  simply 
this-  pass  strict  legislation  to  control  the 
sale  of  guns  In  this  country.  Since  the  shoot- 
ing of  Senator  Kennedy  last  week,  this  mes- 
sage about  kvn  controls  has  come  to  the 
Press  in  scores  of  phone  calls  and  letter 
upon  letter. 

This   is   no   local    phenomenon.   A   Gallup 
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Poll  last  week  sho-^-ed  that  Americans  be- 
lieve that  the  registration  of  all  Are  arms  Is 
the  best  way  to  curb  violence  In  our  country. 
Other  polls  ha%e  repeatedly  shown  that 
four  out  of  ave  Americans  favor  stringent 
controls  on  flre  arms.  Yet  time  after  time, 
Congre.-s  has  Icnuckled  under  to  the  National 
Rifle  AFSOCiatlon  and  other  gun  lobblsts  and 
kept  the  sale  of  guns  relatively  free. 

P.irt  of  an  Omnibus  Crime  Bill  passed  last 
week  by  Congress  deals  with  gun  controls, 
but  the  measure  is  relatively  weak.  The  bill 
outlaws  Interst^re  mail  order  sales  of  hand 
guns  and  limits  store  sales  to  persons  21  or 
older  who  reside  m  the  same  state  as  the 
dealer.  That's  as  tar  as  it  goes.  And  that 
is   not  far  enough. 

What  is  needed  is  what  President  Johnson 
called  for  last  week,  "a  strong  and  effective 
gun  control  law  governing  the  full  range  of 
lethal  weapons  ■■  The  President  pointed  out 
that  each  year  In  the  United  SUites  guns  are 
Involved  in  6.500  murders  A  shocking  statis- 
tic but  little  wonder  when  you  consider  that 
two  million  guns  were  sold  in  this  country 
last   year. 

The  watered-down  me.isiire  passed  by  the 
Congress  does  nothing  about  mail  order 
rlfle»  and  shotguns.  That,  of  course,  is  how 
the  gun  was  purchased  that  killed  President 
John  P.   Kennedy 

The  people  of  this  country  who  want  to 
see  effective  controls  put  on  fire  arms,  should 
do  no  less  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  done  in  appealing  to  Congress. 

If  the  people  inundate  their  congressmen 
with  letters  and  telegrams  telling  them  how 
they  feel  about  our  free  and  easy  gun  laws 
perhaps  that  will  put  some  spine  in  Congress 
to  pass  effective  legislation.  You  know  what 
to  tell  your  representative.  , 


LEGISLATION  AIMED  AT  ORGANIZED 
CRIME 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 


OF    rLORID,\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  11.  1968 

Mr,  GURNEY,  Mr,  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  organized  crime  has  prospered  as 
never  before  and  broadened  its  influence 
in  Government  and  legitimate  business 
and  unions.  Former  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach  described  organized  crime 
as  "nothing  less  than  a  guerrilla  war 
against  society." 

The  businessman  pays  higher  insur- 
ance rates  because  of  the  arson  commit- 
ted under  the  instructions  of  organized 
crime;  he  loses  millions  in  bad  debts  an- 
nually because  of  fraudulent  bankrupt- 
cies. Union  workers  are  cheated  out  of 
their  just  wages  when  the  proxies  of  or- 
ganized crime  take  over  and  corrupt 
their  unions,  arrange  sweetheart  con- 
tracts, exploit  mammoth  pension  funds, 
and  intimidate  the  membership.  Or- 
ganized crime  cheats  the  consumer  by 
its  corruption  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. With  its  gigantic  earning  power  it  is 
able  to  take  over  individual  businesses, 
Influence  prices,  and  act  as  unfair  com- 
petition for  honest  business  and  honest 
labor. 

In  addition,  organized  crime  is  taking 
$3  in  gambling  revenues  from  the  urban 
poor  for  every  $2  that  is  put  into  the 
poverty  program  by  the  Nation's  tax- 
payers. The  narcotics  trafBc  in  this  coun- 
try netted  an  estimated  $350  million  for 
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organized  crime  last  year— the  precise 
sum  spent  for  the  Headstart  program. 
Through  its  gigantic  earning  power 
organized  crime  has  become  a  threat  to 
the  American  free  enterprise  system. 
Receipts  from  illegal  gambling  alone 
have  been  estimated  at  up  to  $50  billion  a 
year.  This  earning  power  has  created 
a  huge  reservoir  of  wealth.  As  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  elaborately 
documented,  the  leaders  of  or£?anized 
crime  have  invested  many  of  its  funds 
in  wholly  legitimate  business  activity. 
With  its  unlimited  resources,  the  crime 
syndicate  has  the  power  not  only  to 
acquire  and  control  an  individual  busi- 
ness establishment,  but  by  massive  pur- 
chases and  sales  on  the  stock  market, 
to  manipulate  capital  values  and  influ- 
ence price  structures.  By  careful,  me- 
thodical infiltration  of  several  segments 
of  a  particular  industry,  organized  crime 
can  use  its  money  to  create  monopolies, 
and,  by  coercive  methods,  to  restrain 
commerce  among  the  States  and  with 
foreign  nations. 

Today  I  am  introducing  three  bills 
aimed  at  organized  crime. 

The  first  two  bills  are  antitrust  meas- 
ures designed  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
illegally  acquired  funds  or  those  deliber- 
ately unreported  for  income  tax  purposes 
in  legitimate  concerns.  Clearly,  the  in- 
vestment of  such  funds  constitutes  an 
act  of  unfair  competition  and  an  uncon- 
scionable trade  practice  against  others 
engaged  in  that  business. 

The  fii-st  bill  would  outlaw  the  invest- 
ment of  income  derived  from  .specified 
criminal  activities  in  legitimate  business. 
The  activities  specified  are  those  typical 
of  syndicate  conduct.  They  include  gam- 
bling, bribery,  extortion,  counterfeiting, 
narcotics  traffic,  and  white  slavery.  This 
bill  would  bring  to  bear  upon  organized 
crime  the  criminal  penalties  and  civil 
sanctions  currently  defined  in  the  Sher- 
man Act.  It  would  give  Federal  investi- 
gators broader  and  more  certain  juris- 
diction to  investigate  tlie  activities  of 
syndicated  crime  and  identify  its  illegal 
revenue  sources. 

The  second  bill  would  outlaw  the  in- 
vestment in  legitimate  business  concerns 
of  income  derived  by  organized  crime 
from  other  legitimate  enteiT>i'ises  if  such 
income  has  not  been  reported  for  Federal 
income  tax  purposes.  It  would  furnish 
the  information  for  investigation  of  the 
numerous  ramifications  of  organized 
crime's  infiltration  into  the  many  com- 
partments and  echelons  of  American 
business.  In  addition,  the  crime  syndi- 
cate would  be  subjected  to  payment  of 
multiple  damages  authorized  under  the 
Sherman  Act. 

Jointly  these  bills  would  allow  or- 
ganized criminal  activities  to  be  attacked 
before  their  anticompetitive  impact  can 
destroy  legitimate  business.  They  would 
siphon  off  a  large  part  of  organized 
crime's  dollar  reservoir,  and  this  could 
do  £is  much  to  control  this  problem  as 
sending  a  few  crime  chiefs  to  the  peni- 
tentiary for  a  temporary  season. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  third  bill  that  I  in- 
troduce would  establish  a  joint  commit- 
tee on  organized  crime.  The  President's 
Commission  special  report  points  out 
that  little  study  and  research  have  been 
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done  in  the  field  of  organized  criminal 
activity.  There  are  no  firm  figures  on 
the  funds  available  to  orsanized  ciiinc— 
only  educated  guesses.  Estimates  by  ex- 
perts of  the  annual  amount  of  illegal 
gambling,  organized  crime's  greatest 
source  of  revenue,  vai-y  from  $7  to  S50 
billion.  The  disparity  between  these  fig- 
ures is  indicative  of  the  lack  of  real 
knowledge  about  organized  crime. 

The  creation  of  a  joint  committee 
would  provide  a  permanent  professional 
staff  to  concentrate  on  the  organized 
crime.  As  the  President's  Commission 
makes  clear,  investigation  and  pro.secu- 
tion  of  organized  criminal  activity  on 
all  levels  of  Government  has  seldom 
proceeded  on  a  continuous,  institution- 
alized basis.  A  joint  committee  would 
remedy  this  deficiency  and  alert  the 
American  people  to  the  dangers  to  which 
they  expose  our  society.  It  would  servo 
notice  on  the  leaders  of  organized  crime 
that  the  U.S.  Government  means  busi- 
ness. 

It  is  way  past  time  for  Congress  to 
recognize  that  organized  crime  is  a  na- 
tional problem  of  the  highest  priority 
and  as  such  deseiwes  the  attention  of  a 
committee  devoting  full  time  to  develop- 
ment of  infonnation  and  legislative  pro- 
posals to  control  its  effects  and  impact 


REMEMBER  THE  "PUEBLO" 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11,  1968 
Mr.  HUNT,  Mr,  Speaker,  weeks  and 
months  have  faded  into  the  past  since 
the  capture  of  the  U.S.S,  Pueblo  by 
North  Korea,  an  incident  now  obscured 
by  more  recent  events.  Although  little 
official  news  is  in  evidence,  or  even  avail- 
able, today,  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league Congressman  William  J.  Scherle 
will  remind  America  that  this  is  the 
141st  day  that  the  ship  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 

It  is  significant.  Mr,  Speaker,  that  just 
yesterday  I  received  a  petition  signed  by 
more  than  500  high  school  students, 
sponsored  by  the  Students  for  a  Free 
America,  Mr,  Edmond  J.  Bonnette,  pres- 
ident of  Students  for  a  Free  America, 
writes: 

We  are  sending  these  signatures  to  show 
that  not  everybody  has  forgotten  a  ship 
called  "Pueblo."  I  know  It's  not  necessary  to 
petition  you  like  this  to  get  your  attention. 
but  by  doing  so  we  have  reminded  the  peo- 
ple that  have  signed  our  petitions.  We  urge 
you  to  speak  out  in  our  behalf  and  remind 
the  forgetful  American  people  that  our  men 
and  ship  are  still  prisoners  of  the  North 
Korean  pirates. 

The  petition  reads : 

We,  the  undersigned,  "students  of  South 
Jersey  ',  wish  to  show  our  concern  over  the 
Pueblo  crisis  and  to  emphatically  state  that 
even  though  the  news  media  is  no  longer  ac- 
tively covering  the  incident,  that  we  are  still 
interested  in  what  is  happening  to  the  Amer- 
ican citizens,  held  prisoners  by  the  Commu- 
nist government  of  North  Korea.  We  are 
asking  that  more  information,  if  possible,  be 
given  about  this  outright  "Act  of  Piracy". 
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Although  we  believe  that  o\ir  government 
IS  doing  something  to  bring  back,  to  their 
families,  the  crew  of  the  Pueblo,  we  are  ask- 
ing that  if  there  Is  anything  more  that  can 
be  done,  that  you,  representatives  of  the 
American  people,  do  it, 

Mr,  Speaker,  these  are  the  voices  of 
the  responsible  youth  of  our  Nation  who 
are  concerned  for  the  freedom  and 
future  of  America,  "Remember  the 
Pueblo"  is  a  call  for  leadership,  the  lack 
of  which  is  shamefully  evident  in  the 
failure  of  prolonged  "diplomatic  negoti- 
ations,"  

IT  IS  NO  SURPRISE  POLICEMEN 
RESIGN 
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killed  in  an  auto  accident,  drive  the  charred 
body  of  an  Infant  taken  from  a  burned-out 
honie  to  the  morgue  or  walk  into  a  dark  alley 
after  an  armed  man  who  has  just  robbed  the 
corner  grocer  of  $3, 

Occasionallv  someone— the  pregnant 
woman  he  rushes  to  the  ho.=pltal,  the  little 
old  lady  he  helps  across  the  street  or  the 
motorist  whose  disabled  car  he  helps  to 
,sUirt^says  thanks.  Most,  however.  Uke  his 
services  for  granted. 

No  one  can  blame  Schreiner  for  hanging 
up  his  badge  The  job  is  demanding  and 
sometimes  rlskv.  and  the  rewards  are  few. 
It  is  to  !>e  hoped,  however,  that  his  action 
will  not  trigger  a  trend.  Cops.  l>esldes  being 
human,  are  necessary— especially  good  ones. 
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HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1968 
Mr.   QUILLEN.   Mr.    Speaker,   I   have 
long  been  concerned  about  the  flagrant 
violation  of  law  and  order  running  ram- 
pant through  our  streets. 

I  have  also  been  concerned  about  the 
plight  of  our  law-enforcement  officers. 

Ti-ying  to  enforce  a  law  within  a  grow- 
ing number  of  often  unrealistic  ground- 
rules  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do. 

An  officer  in  New  Jersey,  who  has  re- 
signed, asked  this  question,  "Who  ever 
heard  of  an  army  having  to  bow  to  the 
very  people  they  are  being  paid  to  con- 
trol?" 

Although  this  policeman  is  not  from 
mv  district  or  the  State  in  which  I  live, 
one  of  the  flne  newspapers  in  my  district, 
the  Bristol  Virginia-Tennesseean  car- 
ried an  editorial  in  its  issue  of  Monday, 
May  27,  1968,  which  I  make  available  to 
the  readers  of  the  Record  : 

It's  No  Surprise  Policemen  Resign 
Lt,  Raymond  Schreiner  was  so  unhappy 
with  his  lot  that  he  resigned  after  16  years 
on  the  Bayonne.  N.J.,  police  force.  His  reason 
for  quitting:  "Lack  of  respect  for  policemen," 
he  said. 

Trying  to  enforce  the  law  within  a  grow- 
ing number  of  often  unrealistic  ground  rules 
also  played  a  part  In  Schreiner's  decision, 
•Who  ever  heard  of  an  army  having  to  bow 
to  the  very  people  they  are  being  paid  to  con- 
trol?" he  wanted  to  know. 

Police  work  Is  about  the  only  occupation, 
aside  from  the  military,  that  offers  little 
prestige,  lousy  hours,  low  pay  and  an  occa- 
sional chance  to  get  one's  head  blown  off, 

Schreiner  performed  his  job  for  16  v-ears 
under  these  conditions.  To  him,  it  was  all 
part  of  being  a  cop.  But  16  years  of  bedng 
considered  by  some  a  freeloader  at  the  public 
trough,  of  being  called  "fiatfoot"  and  "fuzz" 
by  jeering  young  punks  and  of  having  his 
intelligence  and  legitimacy  questioned  by 
drunken  drivers  and  wife  beaters  finally  be- 
came too  much. 

Schreiner's  resignation  points  up  one  often 
overlooked  fact — cops  are  human,  even  as 
vou  and  I,  Most  are  good,  some  are  bad. 
Most  are  honest,  some  are  crooked  Some 
are  brave,  most  overcome  their  fears  in  mo- 
ments of  peril  and  some  are  cowards. 

A  policeman  sees  a  side  of  life  that  the 
public  seldom.  If  ever,  sees.  He  works  in  a 
world  of  child  beaters,  drunks,  prostitutes, 
dope  pushers  and  murderers.  On  any  given 
day  he  may  be  called  upon  to  take  a  report 
from  a  sobbing  young  rape  victim,  tell  a  re- 
cent bride  that  her  young  husband  has  been 


\N  ADDRESS  IN  TRIBUTE  TO  SEN- 
ATOR ROBERT  F  KENNEDY, COM- 
MUNITY MEMORIAL  SERVICE. 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND.,  JUNE  9,  1968 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  11,  1968 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr,  Speaker,  last 
Sundav,  June  9,  1968,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  participating  m  a  community  me- 
morial service  in  South  Bend,  Ind  ,  in 
tribute  to  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

With  unanimous  consent.  I  in.sert  the 
text  of  my  address  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

•\DDRFSS     OF     CONtiRFSSMAN     JoHN     BRADEMAS, 

Community  Memorial  Service,  in  Tribute 
TO   Senator   Robert   F    Kennedy,   June  9, 

1968.  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Tlie  questions  that  the  people  gathering  in 
St  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New  York  City 
yesterdav  morning  were  asking  were  not 
much  different  from  the  questions  that  you 
and  others  were  asking  in  South  Bend,  Indi- 
ana and  across  the  land : 

Why  should  one  family  suffer  so  much  as 
the  Kennedv's? 

What  Is  our  country  coming  to  that  there 
are  so  many  assassinations  of  our  public 
leaders? 

Is  there  some  dark  strain  of  violence  in  the 
American  character  that  explains  this  awful 
phenomenon? 

I  shall  not  here  try  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions if.  indeed,  they  can  be  answered. 


the    meaning    of    his    life    and    death 
What    I    shall    rather   do    is   speak    to   you 
about  Senator  Robert  F,  Kennedy  and  about 
what  his  life  and  death  should  mean  to  us 

all. 

You  remember— as  I  do — when  he  came  to 
South  Bend  onlv  a  few  weeks  ago  with  his 
warm-hearted,  extraordinary  wife  ...  the 
dav  after  Easter  .  ,  .  and  then  came  again 
last  month  on  the  eve  of  the  Presidential 
primary  election  in  Indiana. 

You  recall  his  quick  grin  and  his  wry,  self- 
deprecating  humor— and  you  remember,  too, 
the  intensity  with  which  he  spoke  of  .America 
and  the  promise  of  our  country. 

We  shall  always  remember  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's pre.sence  among  us,  but  for  longer 
still'  I  venture  to  sav,  we  shall  recall  those 
qualities  of  mind  and  spirit  that  character- 
ized his  life. 

One  of  these  qualities,  I  think,  that  es- 
pe^ialU  touched  those  who  came  to  know 
him— ind  inany  who  did  not— was  his  pro- 
found comp-assion  for  the  underdog. 

Although  born  to  wealth  and  power.  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  spoke  out  again  and  again  in 
our  predominantly  white,  middle  class  so- 
ciety for  the  impoverished  Negro,  the  migrant 


worker,  the  forgotten  Indian,  the  child  of 
the  ghetto — for  anybody  in  a  jam. 

For  he  believed  that  in  a  country  of  great 
affluence  Ilk-.-  ours.  In  a  country  with  a  heri- 
tage of  freedom  and  opportunity  like  ours, 
poverty  and  discrimination  and  hatred  were. 
to  use  his  word,  "unacceptable  ". 

And  is  there  any  among  us  to  say  that  he 
was  wTong? 

A    VOICE    FOR    REASON    AND    RECONCILIATION 

Once  a  supporter  of  a  limited  American 
role  in  Vietnam,  he  became  more  and  more 
opposed  to  the  war  as  America's  involve- 
ment   increased. 

And  at  his  death,  Robert  Kennedy  had 
become  an  eloquent  voice  for  reason  and 
reconciliation— at  home,  between  blacks  and 
whites  and  rich  and  poor,  and  abroad,  among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

Beyond  his  identification  with  the  dis- 
inherited and  his  dedication  to  reconcilia- 
tion there  was,  I  believe,  another  quality 
that  distinguished  the  life  of  Robert  Ken- 
nedy as  it  did  the  life  of  his  brother,  John 
F.  Kennedy, 

It  is  a  quality  with  immense  appeal  to 
the  young:  It  was  his  commitment  to  ac- 
tion, not  just  talk,  about  the  problems  that 
afflicted  America  and  the  world. 

As  his  biographer,  William  Shannon,  said 
in  this  morning's  New  York  Times,  Robert 
Kennedy  believed  that  '"nie  Worst  Sin  is 
to  do  Nothing,"  that  "One  Man  Can  Make  a 
Difference  and  Every  Man  Should  Try",  that 
"Government  is  the  Worthiest  Career",  and 
that  "Moral  Idealism  is  a  More  Powerful 
Force  than  Military  Weapons" 

THE     question     IS     ALWAYS     WHETHER     WE 
WILL    ACT 

"The  question  is  always",  he  told  a  con- 
vention of  the  International  L«idles  Gar- 
ment Workers  Union  in  1965,  "the  question 
is  always  whether  we  will  act— whether  we 
will  teach  the  children  and  heal  the  sick; 
help  the  weak  and  venerate  the  old" 

And   here    I    think   of    the   words   of    the 
great  French  writer,  Albert  Camus,  shortly 
before  he  died,  asking  what  men  should  do. 
and  answering;  "My  conclusion  will  be  sim- 
ple. It  will  consist  of  saying  in  the  very  midst 
of  sound  and  fury  of  our  history;  'Let  us  re- 
joice ■   Let    us   rejoice   at   being   faced   with 
cruel   truths    .    ,    ,   Let   us   seek   the   respite 
where  it  is,  in  the  very  thick  of  the  battle." 
This  was  the  spirit  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy— 
to  seek,  with  courage  and  compassion,  "in 
the  very  thick  of  battle",  to  reconcile,  in  jus- 
tice, man  with  man  and  nation  with  nation 
And  this  is  perhaps  why  so  distinguished 
a  newspaper  as  The  Times  of  London  could 
^av  this  week— I  am  sure  to  the  surprise  of 
many  Americans— that  "If  American  Presi- 
dents  were   elected   by   the   suffrage   of    all 
countries,  Robert  Kennedy  would  have  gone 
to  the  White  House  next  January". 
Now  Robert  Kennedy  is  dead. 
You  and  1  live — and  we  must  ask  ourselves 
what  is  the  meaning  of  his  life  and  death 
for  us, 

I  will  tell  you  what  I  think. 


FOR   ALL   OtH   PEOPLE 

First  I  believe  that  you  and  I  must  work 
to  bring  all  Americans  into  the  fullness  of 
opportunity  that,  we  like  to  tell  ourselves, 
distinguishes   our   country   from   others. 

Tills  means  that  we  must  seek  to  make 
real  for  all  our  people— rich  and  poor,  black 
and  white,  young  and  old— the  promise  of 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  and  of 
our  Constitution. 

It  means  a  commitment  to  the  search  for 
social  justice  and,  in  particular,  to  working 
out  in  some  way  the  enormously  difficult 
problem  of  the  relations  between  the  races, 
"America  has  more  money,  more  power, 
more  skills,  more  weapons  than  any  other 
country  In  the  world",  said  the  London 
Times  this  week. 
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But  Americans  have  not  yet  learned  to 
resolve  their  racial  difficulties  and  to  live 
togetner. 

The  plavwrlght  Arthur  Miller,  said  m  an- 
other way"  -We  are  200  millions  now  Either 
we  begin  to  construct  a  civilization,  which 
means  a  common  consciousness  of  social 
responsibility,  or  the  predator  within  us 
will  devour  us  all. 

Because  America  has  been  bigger  on 
promises  than  any  other  country,  she  must 
be  bigger  by  far  on  deliveries.  Maybe  we  have 
only  one  big  promise  left  in  the  bag.  the 
promise  of  social  justice  for  every  man  re- 
gardless of  his  color  or  condition.  .  .  . 

■Between  the  promise  and  its  denial — 
there  st:\nd.?  the  man  with  the  gun  Be- 
tween the  promise  and  its  denial  stands  a 
man  hold;n<j  them  apart — the  American," 

That  certainly  is  the  kind  of  profound  and 
optimistic  belief  In  America  that  Senator 
Kennedy  had. 

TO  END  HATRED  AND  INTOLERANCE 

There  is  a  second  meaning  to  the  life 
and  death  of  Robert  Kennedy  It  Is  that 
you  and  I  must  work  to  end  the  hatred  and 
intol«r,ince  xhat  Increasingly  poison  the  air 
of  Ainencaaiife. 

Too  many  -respect-ible"  citizens  contrib- 
ute to  the  debasement  of  the  dialogue  of 
democracy  when  they  bring  to  the  discussion 
of  political  Issues  on  which  honorable  men 
can  honorably  disagree  a  personal  hatred 
of  their  opponent,  a  rancor  and  a  venom 
which  are  not  the  marks  of  restrained  and 
civilized  men. 

And  toleration  of  such  personal  hatreds 
cf  pviblic  figures  is  one  of  the  forces  that 
have  helped  .shape  a  climate  in  which,  in  five 
short  years,  we  liave  witnessed  the  death  by 
the  assassin's  t;un  of  John  F  Kennedy. 
Medgar  Evers.  Malcolm  X.  George  Lincoln 
Rockwell.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  and  Rob- 
ert F  Kennedy. 

It  is  up  to  you  and  me  to  speak  out  the 
truth  that  the  p.%th  of  hatred  and  violence 
solves  nothing,  and  that  the  path  of  toler- 
ance and  pe.^ceful  persuasion  is  the  only 
path  for  a  free  people  to  follow. 

TO  STOP  WAR 

There  is  a  third  meaning  to  the  life  of 
Robert  Kennedy  of  which  I  shall  here  speak. 
It  is  that  wai  among  the  nations  of  this 
planet.  like  violence  among  citizens  of  the 
same  country,  must  be  stopped  as  an  in- 
strument of  resolving  conflict. 

In  his  moving  eulogy  yesterday  morning, 
his  voice  choking  with  emotion.  Senator  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy  described  his  brother's  life 
in  simple  words.  He  was.  he  said,  "a  good 
and  decent  man.  who  saw  wrong  and  tried 
to  right  it.  who  saw  suffering  and  tried  to 
heal  It.  saw  war  and  tried  to  stop  it." 

THE  MESSAGE  OF  ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY 

What  then  is  the  message  of  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  for  you  and  me'? 

Why,  I  think  it  is  very  clear. 

It  is  what  he  said  in  our  own  State,  in 
Indianapolis,  on  the  4th  of  June  of  this  year. 
in  his  extemporaneous  remarks  on  the  death 
of  Martin  Ltither  King: 

■Aeschyltis  wrote:  'In  our  sleep,  pain  that 
cannot  forget  falls  drop  by  drop  upon  the 
heart  and  in  our  own  despair,  against  our 
will,  comes  wisdom  through  the  awful  grace 
of  Gcd.' 

"What  we  need  in  the  United  States  .  .  . 
Is  love  and  wisdom  and  compassion  toward 
one  another,  and  a  feeling  of  Justice  toward 
those  who  still  suffer  within  our  own  coun- 
try, whether  they  be  white  or  they  be  black. 

"Let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  what  the 
Greeks  wrote  so  many  years  ago:  to  tame 
the  savageness  of  man  and  make  gentle  the 
life  of  the  world  Let  us  dedicate  ourselves 
to  that,  and  say  a  prayer  for  our  country 
and  for  our  people." 

Let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  that,  and  say 
a  prayer  for  our  country  and  for  Robert 
FYancis  Kennedy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ANTICRIME  LEGISLATION 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF    ID^HO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11.  1968 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  interest  aroused  among  my  con- 
stituents concerning  House  passage  of 
H.R.  5037  last  week.  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity  to  explain  my  position  on 
the  bill. 

In  a  much  simpler  world  not  too  long 
ago  it  was  assumed  that  when  wrong- 
doing occurred,  the  criminal  was  pursued 
and  captured,  and  .justice  was  .served. 

Today,  it  is  a  little  more  complicated. 
Crime  "itself  has  become  controversial. 
Society  is  frequently  blamed  for  the  acts 
of  one  man,  while  the  victims  and  the 
innocent  are  told  they  must  shoulder  part 
of  the  blame.  Violence  is  somehow 
equated  with  free  speech. 

Law-enforcement  officers  track  down 
the  i^uilty  with  all  the  gentility  of  an 
Army  recruit  running  an  obstacle  course. 
This  is  because  the  highest  Court  in  the 
land  has  found  new  meanings  for  the 
word  "justice."  That  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  tied  the  hands  of 
our  police  officers  and  hamstrung  the 
courts  is  beyond  question.  Even  those 
who  applaud  these  decisions  will  admit  it 
is  so. 

As  the  crime  rate  grew,  as  acts  of  vio- 
lence became  commonplace,  the  Ameri- 
can people  demanded  that  Congress  act. 
Tlie  administration  .jumped  on  the  anti- 
crime  bandwagon  with  a  program  that 
predictably  moved  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment closer  to  control  over  local  law-en- 
forcement    agencies.     The     House     re- 
sponded by  removing  those  controls  but 
added  very  little  else  of  significance.  It 
remained  for  the  Senate  to  put  real  teeth 
in  this  measure,  and  with  one  exception 
they  did  their  work  commendably  well. 
One  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of 
the  crime  bill  before  us  is  that  Members 
of  the  other  body,  though  generally  of 
much  more  liberal  persuasion  than  the 
Representatives  in  the  House,  searched 
their  consciences  and  came  up  with  a 
measure   that   takes   a  significant   step 
toward  the  restoration  of  law  and  order. 
In  many  ways  I  feel  a  certain  kinship 
to  portions  of  this  bill.  Last  year  I  intro- 
duced two  bills  dea'ing  with  situations 
resulting  from  certain  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions. One  of  them  stated  that  confes- 
sions, voluntarily  given,  cannot  be  thrown 
out  of  a  subsequent  trial.  It  is  most  grat- 
ifjing  to  find  that  this  measure  contains 
provisions  similar  to  those  found  in  my 
bill. 

Then,  the  section  disqualifying  from 
Federal  service  any  person  convicted  of 
a  felony  in  connection  with  a  civil  dis- 
turbance was  once  before  the  Post  OfiBce 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member.  It  had  my  wholehearted 
endorsement  then,  as  it  does  now. 

Furthermore,  by  channeling  crime- 
fighting  funds  through  the  States,  we 
have  eliminated  the  possibility  of  Fed- 
eral control  of  the  Nation's  police  forces. 
And  that  is  certainly  in  keeping  with  the 
philosophy  I  espoused  when  camf>aign- 
ing  for  my  seat  in  Congress. 

To  my  mind,  there  is  so  much  that  is 
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laudable  in  this  bill  that  I  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  our  collective  efforts  must 
necessarily  come  unstrung  through  the 
insertion  of  a  section  limiting  the  acqui- 
sition of  handguns.  There  is  no  basis  for 
the  inclusion  of  such  a  provision  in  an 
othei-wise  responsible  bill.  It  is  a  slur 
against  sportsmen  and  abhorrent  to  me 
personally. 

Does  this  mean  we  will  now  prevent 
traffic  accidents  by  banning  the  auto- 
mobile? Of  course  not.  Do  we  aid  the  pri- 
vate citizen  in  the  protection  of  his  life 
and  property  by  disarming  him?  Of 
course  not. 

In  1966,  only  3  percent  of  all  serious 
crimes  involved  the  use  of  firearms.  That 
hardly  constitutes  a  mandate  for  gun 
controls.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  not 
certain  at  all  where  the  mandate  does 
come  from.  Certainly  it  is  not  from  the 
people  of  Idaho.  I  have  had  only  four 
letters  supporting  the  regulation  of  fire- 
arms, but  I  have  had  thousands  of  let- 
ters from  those  who  are  opposed. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  enactment  of 
this  section  would  only  whet  the  appetite 
of  those  who  want  to  restrict  the  legiti- 
mate use  of  firearms.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  bill  had  failed  to  pass,  I  know  only 
too  well  the  course  that  the  leadership 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee were  prepared  to  follow  as  far  as 
the  President's  gun  control  bill  was  con- 
cerned. At  the  same  time,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  CellerI  had  also 
made  it  clear  that  should  this  bill  fail. 
there  wouldn't  be  another  opportunity, 
at  least  this  year,  to  deal  with  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

It  was  a  dilemma  unlike  any  other  I 
have  faced  since  coming  to  Washington. 
Mv  ultimate  decision  was  to  vote  for  the 
bill,  though  reluctantly.  The  wave  of 
lawlessness  sweeping  our  countn,-  borders 
on  anarchy.  It  knows  no  boundaries. 
■Whether  in  the  ghetto — where  education 
and  income  are  limited — or  on  the  col- 
lege campus — where  affluence  and  intel- 
lect aboimd — violence  has  become  a  way 
of  life.  I  know  that  many  of  us  now  view- 
it  as  a  question  of  survival  for  our  coun- 
try and  its  traditions. 

One  thoueht  emerges  ever  so  clearly 
above  all  others:  the  rising  tide  of  crime 
must  be  stopped  now.  Except  for  the  re- 
striction on  handguns,  the  crime  bill  took 
the  first  big  step  toward  reducing  law- 
lessness and  stabilizing  commimity  life. 
The  overriding  issue  is  the  spiraling 
crime  rate,  and  it  is  here  that  Congress 
must  leave  no  doubt  as  to  where  it 
stands. 


AUTOMATED     INFORMATION     SYS- 
TEMS AND  COPYRIGHT  LAW 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1968 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  body  considered  and  passed  a  major 
copyright  revision  bill — H.R.  2512 — last 
year.  Shortly  after  passage  of  that  bill, 
the  American  University,  Washington, 
D.C.,  held  a  symposium  in  April  1967  on 
automated  information  systems  and 
copyright  law.  Its  purpxxse  was  to  de- 
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velop  a  dialog  among  many  parties  con- 
cerned with  computers,  other  new  com- 
munications media,  and  the  copyright 
law. 

Technical  and  position  papers  were 
presented.  From  these  papers,  free  dis- 
cussion of  them  by  invited  expert,'^,  and 
.subsequent  statements  by  interested  par- 
ties, a  report  was  prepared  by  Profs. 
Lowell  H.  Hattery  and  George  P.  Bush  of 
the  American  Univer.sity. 

I  was  pleased  to  know  of  this  effort,  to 
encourage  participation  in  it.  and  to  now 
have  available  to  me  not  only  copies  of 
the  papers  prepared  for  it.  but  also  the 
summary  and  comments  of  Profes.sors 
Hattery  and  Bush  on  the  2  days  of  dis- 
cussion. 

Copyright  lesji.slation  is  pending  on 
both  .sides  of  the  Capitol.  The  revision 
bill  is  now  before  the  Senate,  and  the 
Senate-passed  bill.  S.  2216.  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  New  Techno- 
logical U.ses  of  Copyrighted  Work.s.  is  be- 
fore the  House.  Regardless  of  the  action 
taken  on  these  bills  in  this  Congress,  the 
matters  and  issues  discus.sed  in  this 
.symposium  will  continue  to  be  of  inter- 
est and  concern  to  Congress  in  legislat- 
ing on  coi^yright  and  information  poli- 
cies now  and  in  the  future. 

Accordingly,  I  include  the  report  on 
the  symposium  in  the  Record  so  as  to  be 
readily  available  to  Members  and  others 
interested  in  this  .subject  matter.  It  is 
my  intention  to  submit  portions  of  the 
report  on  sub.sequent  days.  Accordingly, 
the  followinu   material   represents  only 
the  first  in.stallmenl.  A  table  of  contents 
is    provided    also    to    pro\1de    you    with 
some  indication  of  the  material   to  be 
included  in  subsequent  installments. 
The  material  follows: 
Automated  Information  Systems  and 
Copyright  Law 
I  Report    of    a    symposium    at    the    American 
University,  prepared  by  Lowell  H    Hattery 
and  George  P.  Bush  i 

PREFACE 

The  newer  methodologies  in  printing  and 
the  prospects  of  their  effects  Inevitably  con- 
flict with  a  copyright  law  which  was  last 
revised  in  1909  However,  during  considera- 
tion of  proposed  revision  of  the  law  during 
the  past  •-■even  years,  the  computer-electron- 
ics-micro.nim  impact  upon  copyright  con- 
cepts was  minimal 

The  Center  for  Technology  and  Adminis- 
tration of  The  American  University  spon- 
sored a  svmposium  in  1967  to  explore  objec- 
tivelv  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  problem. 
varied  interests  and  viewpoints,  outlook 
and  alternative  courses  and  options 

Although  the  svmposium  and  several  pa- 
pers are  related  specifically  to  topical  issues 
of  copyright  revision,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
developments  In  both  technology  and  user 
methods  alter  the  environment  and  need  for 
copyright  protection  continuously.  No  legis- 
lation will  "settle"  the  issues  for  an  extended 
period.  It  Is  In  the  nature  of  current  shifts  in 
information  technology  that  new  opportu- 
nities, stresses  and  accommodations  will  re- 
quire continuous  review. 

Therefore,  we  believe  this  collection  of 
selected  papers  has  significant  resource 
value.  SymposUim  papers  published  elsewhere 
are  cited  in  the  bibliography  Others  are 
summarized  but  not  reproduced  In  full 

Differences  of  opinion  will  be  found  among 
the  papers  It  Is  one  of  the  values  of  the  col- 
lection that  different  perspectives,  arguments 
and  Judgments  are  arrayed. 
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CoPYRir.HT  Law   Revisio.n:    History   and 
Prospects 
(By  Barbara  A    Ringer.  Assistant  Register  of 
Copyrights)* 
This  paper.  whi<h  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Svmposium  on  Intellectual  Property  In  Auto- 
mated Svt:tenis  liekl  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American    University    in   late    April    1967.    Is 
being   written   during  one  of   the  recurrent 
crises  in  the  program  for  general  revision  of 
the  copyright  law.  At  the  time  of  the  Sym- 
posium the  auguries  were  good:   the  bill  for 
■reneral    revision  '    had    passed    the   House  of 
Representatives     the     week     before     with     a 
ina]oritv   of   379    votes   to   29.-   and   hearings 
were  nearing  completion  In  the  Senate.'  Some 
problems  that  manv  had  regarded  as  Insuper- 
able, notably  those  of  jukebox  performances 
and  educational  uses,  appeared  on  the  way 
to    being    surmounted    at    last,    and    people 
were   beginning   to   talk   of   a  new  copyright 
statute     in     terms    oi     when     rather     than 
whether. 

Writing  now.  in  July  1967.  I  view  the  en- 
actment of  a  revised  copyright  law  In  the 
near  future  as  a  probability  but  by  no  means 
a  certainty.  As  the  Twentieth  Century  tech- 
nological revolution  continues  relentlessly  to 
reshape  and  expand  the  availability  and  effi- 
ciency of  methods  of  communication,  new 
groups  arise  to  challenge  the  exclusive  rights 
that  authors  have  traditionally  been  given 
under  the  copyright  law.  Tw^o  years  ago  our 
mo.st  significant  problems  came  from  Jukebox 
performances  and  educational  copying,  today 
they  come  from  uses  by  computers  and  com- 
muiiitv  antenna  television  systems,  and  two 
years  from  now  there  may  well  be  whole  new 
industries  whose  future  will  be  directly  af- 
fected by  the  copyright  law.  This  accelerating 
process  riiake  the  enactment  of  a  revised  copy- 
right statute  in  the  90th  Congress  Increas- 
ingly difficult  at  a  time  when  the  1909  Act  Is 
proving  increasingly  inadequate. 

The  Federal  copyright  law  now  in  effect 
in  the  United  States  was  adopted  in  1909  * 
and  has  been  amended  In  only  a  few  rela- 
tivelv  minor  ways  '  It  is  essentially  a  Nine- 
teenth Century  copyright  law.  based  on  as- 
sumptions concerning  the  creation  and  dis- 
semination of  author's  works  that  have  been 
completely  overturned  In  the  past  fifty  years  « 
A  iwentieth-Century  copyright  statute  is 
long  overdue  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
present  need  for  a  revised  law  that  will  antic- 
ipate the  Twenty-First  Century  Is  so  obvi- 
ous as  to  be  undeniable. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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But  we  have   found  again  and  again  that 
abstract   agreement   on   this   need   for  com- 
plete revision  gives  way  to  concrete  dlsgree- 
ment  on  particular  pr.ivlslons  to  appear  in 
the  new  statute    As  time  goes  on  the   prob- 
lems become  Increasingly  complex,  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  power  of  the  special  in- 
terests becomes  greater,  and  the  conflicts  on 
particular  Issues  become  more  intense  Major 
groups  can  kill  oH  the  entire  revision  pro- 
gram If  their  opposition  on  a  particular  point 
is   strong   enough,    and    there   are   issues   on 
which  certain  groups  would  prefer   the  1909 
btatute   to   .some   of    the   changes    that    have 
been    proposed.    Copyright    law    revision    de- 
mands of  any  proponent  a  calm  head,  a  deli- 
cate sen.se  of  balance,   and  infinite  patience 
It    Is    more   Instructive   than   consoling   to 
realize  that  our  problems  are  not  new."  The 
program    lor    general    revision   of    the   copy- 
right   law    actually    got    underway   43    years 
ago.  in  1924,  and  produced  four  distinct  leg- 
islative eflforts  before  World  War  II:  The  Dal- 
linger  Perkins,  and  Vestal  Bills  In  1924-1931. " 
the  Slrovlch  Bill    In   1932."  the  Dully  BUI  In 
1934-1936,"  and  the  "Shotwell  "  BUI  In  1939  " 
One   of   these   measures   passed    the   House, '- 
and  a  later  one  pa.ssed  the  Senate.  •  but  In 
every   case   the   revision   program   ultimately 
failed  of  enactment  because  of  tierce  opposi- 
tion    to     particular     provisions     by     certain 
groups.   The   history    of    US.   copyright    law 
revision   in   the   192b's   and    I930's  teaches   a 
basic   lesson:    the  need   to  work  '.ut  accom- 
modations on  the  critical  issues  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  good   will  and  give  and   lake    It  is 
a  great  deal  easier  to  recognize  the  validity 
of  this  proposition  than  to  put  it  Int.)  prac- 
tice. 

The  failure  of  t':ie  earlier  efforts  at  Re  :eral 
revision  of  the  copyright  law  has  been  blamed 
on  one  group  or  .inolher.  and  on  tne  lace  ol 
it  there  does  appear  to  be  quite  a  bit  of 
blame  to  go  around.  At  tie  same  time  it  Is 
important  not  to  forget  that  the  mam  pur- 
po.se  behind  some  of  the  reviriun  bills  vv.as  to 
permit  US.  adherence  to  the  International 
Convention  of  Berne,"  Tnere  cm  be  little 
doubt  t:iat  some  of  the  Congre--s:on:il  opposi- 
tion to  copvrlght  law  revision  stemmed  Irom 
basic  objections  to  US.  acceptance  of  foreign 
principles  of  copyright  jurisdiction  and  to 
US.  assumption  of  the  International  obliga- 
tions Involved  in  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Berne  Union. 

After  World  War  II  the  proponents  of  copy- 
right law  reform  adopted  a  new  approach  It 
was  assumed,  on  the  ba.sis  of  past  experience, 
that  efforts  to  revise  the  copyright  law  in  a 
way  that  would  permit  adherence  i  >  the 
Berne  Convent:on  would  continue  tj  be 
futile.  Ii  was  ..Iso  recognized  that  the  emer- 
gence of  the  United  States  as  a  major  ex- 
porte-  of  cultural  materials  nude  our  ad- 
herence to  a  multilateral  convention  essen- 
tial Thus,  efforts  to  secure  general  revision 
of  the  copyright  law  were  temporarily  de- 
ferred m  favor  of  a  major  program  aimed  at 
developing  and  implementing  a  new  interna- 
tional conyrlght  convention  to  which  the 
United  States  could  adhere  without  major 
changes  in  our  law.  These  efforts,  under  the 
leadership  of  Register  of  Copyrights  Arthur 
Fisher  achieved  success  in  1952  with  the 
signing  at  Geneva  of  the  Universal  Copyright 
Convention,  followed  in  1954  by  the  enact- 
ment of  revi.sions  to  the  1909  statute  per- 
mitting U.S.  adherence  to  the  U.C.C,"  and 
by  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Convention 
lii  1955.'- 

Noteworthv  as  It  was.  the  achievement  ol 
bringing  the'united  States  Into  the  Interna- 
tional copvrlght  community  also  served  to 
dramatize  "once  more  how  archaic  and  Inade- 
quate the  U.S.  copyright  statute  of  1909  had 
become  The  autumn  of  1955.  which  saw  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  Universal  Copyright 
Convention  and  the  Inauguration  of  the  cur- 
rent proeram  for  general  revision  of  the 
copyright  law,  marked  the  end  of  one  epoch 
and"  the   beginning   of   another.   In   August 
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1955,  Congress  authorized  the  formation  of 
a  Panel  of  Consultants  on  General  Revision 
of  the  Copyright  Law  ~  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Rpg'.ster  of  Copyrights,  and  the 
Copyright  Office  undertook  a  series  of  basic 
studies  of  the  major  substantive  issues  in- 
volved in  revision  At  the  same  time  began 
what  has  become  a  seemingly  endless  series 
of  meetings  and  discvissions  with  representa- 
tives of  Virtually  every  interest  group  affected 
by  the  copyright  law  By  now  these  discus- 
sions, which  have  been  as  valuable  as  they 
have  been  time-consuming,  must  literally 
run  into  the  thousands. 

Like  the  .Tges  of  man.  the  present  general 
revision  program  seems  to  fall  roughly  into 
seven  periods 

1 1 )  1955-1961  study  and  analysis  of  issues; 
publication  of  studies  and   comments 

i2i  1961-1962-  publication  of  Register's 
Report  and  debate  of  its  recommendations 

i3i  19€2-1964:  preliminary  drafting;  re- 
view of  drift  lanctuage:  redrafting 

i4>  1964-1965:  first  introduction  of  bill; 
further  review  iind  redrafting 

1 5)  1965:  publication  of  Register's  Sup- 
lementary  Report  and  introduction  of  re- 
drafted btirr  House  hearings  completed  and 
Senate  hearings  started. 

(6i  1966-  Bill  considered,  redrafted,  and 
reported  by  House  Judiciary  Committee; 
Senate  heLirings  on  CATV. 

il)  1967  Bill  again  considered  and  re- 
ported by  House  Judiciary  Committee:  de- 
bated and  passed  with  amendments  in  House; 
Senate  hearings  completed. 

This  dull  recital  hardly  suggests  the  ups 
and  downs,  the  rits  and  starts,  the  Joys  and 
sorrows,  and  the  scars  .ind  trophies  that  gen- 
eral revision  encountered  over  the  past  twelve 
years.  Arthur  Fisher,  whose  untimely  death 
:n  iate  1960  robbed  the  revision  program  of 
its  architect,  would  not  be  likely  to  recognize 
the  edifice  that  has  been  built  from  his 
original  plans,  but  knowing  him  I  know  he 
would  approve   of   the  accomplishment. 

The  initial  study  period,  which  was  origi- 
nally supposed  ;o  take  three  years,  actually 
took  about  si>:.  The  product  was  worth  the 
time:  34  published  studies  covering  most  of 
what  we  thought  then  were  the  imjiortant 
substantive  Issues  in  copyright  law  revision." 
a  body  of  comments  from  members  of  the 
Panel  of  Consultants  published  with  each 
of  the  studies  and  the  1961  Report  of  the 
Register  of  Copyrights  on  General  Revision 
of  the  Copyright  law.-"  The  Register's  Report 
was  the  first  of  many  major  contributions 
to  the  general  revision  program  by  Abraham 
L.  Kamenstein.  Mr.  Fishers  successor  as 
Register  of  Copyrights.  The  purpose  of  the 
Report,  as  Mr.  Kaminstein  said  m  his  1962 
Annual  Report,  "was  to  furnish  a  tangible 
core  around  which  opinions  and  conclusions 
could  crystallize — to  achieve  the  widest  pos- 
sible agreement  on  basic  principles  before 
proceeding  to  draft  a  revised  copyright  law."  -i 
The  Report  attempted  to  pinpoint  the  major 
i.ssues  m  revision,  summarize  the  present  law 
with  respect  to  each  of  them,  analyze  alterna- 
tive solutions,  and  present  sperific  recom- 
mendations. 

The  Register's  Report  succeeded  very  well 
in  clarifying  the  issues  and  in  focusing  the 
discussions  on  them,  but  some  of  its  most 
ftindamental  recommendations  proved  more 
controversial  than  anyone  in  the  Copyright 
Office  had  expected.  In  particular,  the  Reg- 
isters proposal  for  copyright  to  begin  with 
"public  dissemination"  and  to  last  for  a  first 
term  of  28  years,  renewable  for  a  second 
term  of  48  years,  provoked  a  flood  of  oppo- 
sition; there  was  strong  stipport  for  a  single 
Federal  copyright  system  with  protection 
commencing  upon  the  creation  of  a  work 
and  ending  50  years  after  the  author's  death. 

A  series  of  four  meetings  of  the  Panel  of 
Consultants  on  General  Revision  was  held 
between  September  1961.  and  March  1962.  at 
which  all  of  the  Report's  recommendations 
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were  discvissed  in  an  increasingly  tense  at- 
mosphere -  The  heated  arguments  at  these 
and  other  meetings  actually  stalled  the 
revision  program  for  several  months  and 
brought  it  to  a  genuine  crisis  in  the  late 
summer  and  fall  of  1962.  It  became  appar- 
ent that,  if  the  entire  project  was  not  to 
founder,  some  method  for  advancing  and 
considering  alternative  recommendations 
would  have  to  be  found. 

In  November  1962,  the  Register  announced 
that  the  Copyright  Office  was  prepared  to 
change  Its  position  on  some  debatable  ques- 
tions and  to  draft  alternative  language  on 
others.-'  He  indicated  that  the  Office  was 
prepared  to  revise  its  recommendations  con- 
cerning "public  dissemination"  and  the  re- 
tention of  common  law  protections,  and 
that  "at  lesist  one  alternative  version  of  our 
draft  bill  will  adopt  the  life-plus  basis  for 
computing  the  term — in  conjunction  with 
a  system  of  notice,  deposit,  and  registration 
that  we  consider  essential."  The  Register 
also  announced  that  he  would  send  prelimi- 
nary drafts  of  statutory  language  to  the 
members  of  an  expanded  Panel  of  Consul- 
tants on  General  Revision  for  their  com- 
ments, and  that  he  would  convene  another 
series  of  meetings  on  the  preliminary  draft. 
The  process  of  preparing  draft  language  lor 
circulation  occupied  practically  all  of  1963. 
and  included  a  total  of  eight  meetings  of 
the  Panel  of  Consultants.-' 

The  development  of  this  preliminary  draft 
proved  to  be  a  difficult  but  enormously  pro- 
ductive phase  of  the  program.  The  procedure 
adopted  provided  a  motive  and  a  forum  for 
detailed,  critical  scrutiny  of  the  language 
and  substance  of  a  new  copyright  statute 
by  representatives  of  nearly  all  of  the  groups 
affected.  It  also  created  an  atmosphere  of 
cooperative  effort  that  has  survived  various 
stresses  and  strains  and  has  continued  to 
grow  in  breadth  and  depth. 

The  preliminary  draft  of  the  general  revi- 
sion bill  that  had  reached  completion  at  the 
beginning  of  1964  was  never  intended  to  be 
a  final  product.  The  next  six  months  were 
devoted  to  compiling,  analyzing,  and  syn- 
thesizing all  of  the  comments  received  on 
the  draft,  to  making  substantive  decisions 
and  changes  on  the  basis  of  these  comments, 
and  to  preparing  a  complete,  section-by. 
section  revision  of  the  bill.  The  draft  of  the 
bill  that  emerged  from  this  process  was  pre- 
pared entirely  within  the  Copyright  Office 
without  collaboration  or  consultation  with 
any  private  groups  or  individuals.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  1964  draft  in  July  and 
August  of  1964  --'  marked  the  end  of  the 
drafting  phase  of  the  revision  program  and 
the  opening  of  the  legislative  phase. 

Like  the  preliminary  draft  on  which  it 
was  based,  the  1964  bill  was  not  intended  as 
a  finished  product,  but  as  a  focal  point  for 
further  conunents  and  suggestions.  In  Au- 
gust 1964.  a  full  week  of  detailed  discussions 
of  the  bill  showed  that  a  great  deal  of  prog- 
ress had  been  made,  but  that  still  further 
revisions  would  be  necessary  before  legisla- 
tive hearings  could  profitably  begin.  During 
the  fall  and  winter  of  1964-1965  the  Copy- 
right Office  reviewed  and  analyzed  the  many 
oral  and  written  comments  on  the  bill  -" 
and  prepared  another  complete  revision. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  89th  Congress,  on 
February  4.  1965.  Senator  McClellan  and 
Representative  Celler  introduced  the  1965 
general  revision  bill  -'  and  the  Copyright  Of- 
fice spent  the  next  three  months  preparing 
a  supplement  to  the  1961  Register's  Report. 
The  Supplementary  Report  of  the  Register  of 
Copyrights  on  the  General  Revision  of  the 
US  Copyright  Law;  1965  Revision  Bill'-'" 
which  was  published  in  May  1965,  set  forth 
the  reasons  for  changing  a  number  of  rec- 
ommendations in  the  1961  report  and  clari- 
fied the  meaning  of  the  provisions  of  the  1965 
bill. 

Publication  of  the  Supplementary  Report 
coincided  with  the  opening  of  Congressional 
hearings  on  the  bill.  Between  May  26.  1965 
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and  September  2.  1965.  22  days  of  public 
hearings  were  held  before  Subcommittee 
No  3  on  Patents.  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  A 
total  of  163  witnesses,  representing  an  ex- 
traordinarily wide  range  of  public  and  private 
interests,  appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
chaired  by  Representative  Robert  W.  Kaste- 
meier  of  Wisconsin.  The  record  of  the  1965 
House  hearings  *  which  comprises  nearly 
2.000  pages  of  printed  text,  includes  not  only 
the  oral  transcript  but  also  more  than  150 
written  statement?.  The  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan  of  .Arkansas,  held 
brief  hearings  on  the  revision  bill  In  Au- 
gust 1965 »"  but  delayed  a  full  series  pending 
the  conclusion  of  the  intense  activity  in  the 
Hovise  subcommittee. 

Several  significant  factors  with  respect  to 
the  general  revision  program  emerged  from 
the  1965  hearings  Most  obvious  were  the 
sharp  controversies  remaining  to  be  settled 
on  some  old  issues  isuch  as  the  jukebox  ex- 
emption, the  royalty  rate  to  be  paid  under 
the  compulsory  license  for  recording  music, 
and  the  manufacturing  requirement  with  re- 
spect to  English-language  books  and  period- 
icals!, and  on  some  relatively  new  issiies 
isucli  as  fair  use,  and  the  reproduction  of 
copyrighted  works  inr  educational  and  re- 
search purposes,  the  liability  of  educational 
broadcasters  and  similar  transmitters,  and 
the  status  of  communitv  antenna  television 
systems  under  the  copyright  law).  Less 
re.adily  apparent,  btit  equally  real  and  .'sig- 
nificant, was  the  enormous  progress  toward 
general  revision  that  had  already  been  made 
before  the  hearings  started,  and  that  le- 
sulted  in  a  body  of  testimony  remarkably 
intelligent,  constructive,   and  germane 

Aside  from  the  need  to  work  out  further 
accommodations  on  several  crucial  i.'wues.  the 
most  serious  problem  arising  from  the  1965 
hearings  was  I'.ow  to  organize  the  massive 
contents  of  the  record  in  a  w-ay  that  would 
overlook  no  significant  comment  or  sugges- 
tion but  that  still  would  form  a  comprehen- 
sible basis  for  decision-making  Working  in 
close  collaboration,  the  Copyright  Office  and 
the  Hou.se  Judiciary  Committee  counsel  pre- 
pared summaries  of  every  statement  that  had 
been  made,  and  then  divided  the  entire  cor- 
pus of  the  hearings  into  10  general  areas; 
subject  matter  of  copyright,  ownership,  dura- 
tion, notice  and  registration,  manufacturing 
and  Importation  requirements,  community 
antenna  systems  and  other  secondary  trans- 
missions. juketKJX  performances,  compulsory 
license  for  phonorecords.  educational  copy- 
ing and  fair  use.  and  educational  broadcaot- 
Ing  and  other  performing  rights  Each  subject 
was  then  divided  into  subtopics,  under  which 
were  listed  every  issue  raised  at  the  hearings. 

This  "experiment  in  legislative  technique." 
as  it  has  been  called,  proved  effective.  It  en- 
abled the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee.  In 
its  deliberations  on  the  bill,  to  consider  each 
issue  in  context,  to  weigh  the  arguments  for 
and  against  it.  and  to  arrive  at  reasoned  de- 
cisions. Meeting  regularly,  usually  twice  a 
week,  from  February  through  September  1966, 
the  subcommittee  held  51  executive  sessions. 
all  of  which  were  attended  by  representatives 
of  the  Copyright  Office.  Examining  each  issue 
in  depth  and  then  redrafting  the  pertinent 
section  of  the  bill  as  they  went  along,  the 
subcommittee  produced  an  entirely  revised 
bill  in  an  atmosphere  of  informal,  bipartisan 
discussions  that  could  well  serve  as  a  model 
for  similar  legislative  projects. 

The  bill,  as  revised  by  the  subcommittee. 
was  reported  unanimously  to  the  full  House 
Judiciary  Committee  on  September  21,  1966, 
and  was  reported  without  amendment  by  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee  on  October  12. 
1966.  The  House  Report.  •  which  comprises  a 
total  of  279  pages,  including  141  pages  of 
explanatory  text,  is  an  unusually  valuable 
addition  to  the  legislative  history  of  the  gen- 
eral revision  bill.  It  examines  virtually  every 
provision  of  the  bill  in  detail,  recording  the 
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Committee's  reasoning  behind  its  decisions 
on  substantive  Issues  and  the  intention  be- 
hind its  choice  of  statutory  language. 

The  bill  was  reported  too  late  in  the  89th 
Congress  lor  further  legislative  action,  and 
indeed  none  had  been  expected  m  1966  In 
the  revised  fortim  reported  by  the  House,  it 
was  introduced  by  Senator  McClellan  and 
Representative  Celler  '  -  in  the  90th  Congress, 
and  was  considered  by  the  newly-constituted 
membership  of  Subcommittee  3.  again  chaired 
by  Representative  Kastenmeier  on  February 
20.  24,  and  27.  1967.  It  was  reported  to  the 
full  Committee  on  the  last  of  these  d.iles  and. 
after  rather  heated  debates  in  the  lull  com- 
nuttee  on  February  28  and  March  2.  1967, 
was  again  reported  to  the  House.  |This  time, 
however,  the  report  included  minority  views 
by  Representatives  Byron  G.  Rogers  of  Colo- 
rado and  Basil  L.  Whitener  of  North  Caro- 
lina, devoted  to  the  jukebox  issue,  and  addi- 
tional dissent  by  Mr.  Whitener  on  the  bills 
treatment  of  CATV.| 

It  was  becoming  increasingly  apparent,  as 
the  bill  moved  toward  the  House  floor,  that 
extremely  sharp  and  unreconciled  conflicts 
on  the  issues  of  jukebox  performances  and 
CAT'V  transmissions  remained,  and  that 
there  was  a  .serious  danger  that  one  or  both 
of  these  issues  could  defeat  the  bill.  The  bill 
was  considered  by  the  House  Rtiles  Commit- 
tee on  March  8,  1967.  and  the  rather 
acrimonious  arguments  in  the  Committee 
action  authorizing  full  debate  on  the  House 
floor  were  another  danger  signal. 

Consideration  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  H.R.  2512  started  at  10:00  a.m.  on 
Thursday.  April  6.  1967-'  a  day  which,  as 
Roland  Young  said  in  the  old  Katherine 
Hepburn  version  of  The  Philadelphia  Story. 
the  pages  of  history  teach  us  is  best  spent  in 
bed.  The  difficulties  were  L,ubtle  and  inter- 
related, but  underlying  the  painful  charges 
and  countercharges,  the  endless  quorum 
cells,  and  the  increasingly  bitter  exchanges 
was  one  fundamental  lesson:  it  is  a  mist;\ke 
to  take  a  long,  complex,  technical,  and  spe- 
cialized bill  to  the  floor  of  Congress  if  the 
opposing  sides  on  an  important  economic  is- 
sue are  m  sharp  and  active  conflict  with 
each  other.  We  had  not  one  but  two  un- 
resolved issues  of  that  type:  jukeboxes  and 
community  antenna  systems.  The  combina- 
tion was  very  nearly  fatal  to  the  revision 
program. 

When  the  House  finally  recessed  after 
7:00  p.m.  on  April  6.  it  was  apparent  that  a 
rescue  operation  was  essential  if  an  ur- 
gently needed  legislative  reform  was  not  to 
be  delayed  for  years  or  even  decades  to 
come.  Over  the  next  four  days,  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  intense  crisis,  several  crucial 
compromises  were  achieved,  and  on  Tues- 
day, April  11.  an  amended  bill  was  passed 
by'  the  House  after  mild  debate  with  the 
extraordinary  vote  of  379  yeas  to  29  nays.'" 
Fairly  radical  changes  were  made  in  three 
areas:  there  were  drastic  revisions  in  the 
provisions  establishing  copyright  liability 
for  jukebox  performances;  the  provisions 
denling  with  community  antenna  transmis- 
sion were  dropped  entirely  i  theoretically 
leaving  CATV  systems  fully  liable  for  copy- 
right infringement);  and  the  exemptions  for 
instructional  broadcasting  were  considerably 
broadened.  On  the  other  hand,  the  structure 
and  content  of  the  bill  itself  has  remained 
substantially  intact,  and  the  successful 
achievement  of  compromise  solutions  m  a 
febrile  and  politically-explosive  atmosphere 
indicated  to  some  of  us  that,  despite  all  the 
problems,  the  bill  would  utimately  be 
enacted. 

n.e  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee, 
which  had  opened  hearings  in  1965  and  had 
had  a  short  series  of  hearings  on  the  CATV 
problem  in  1966,"'  resumed  full-scale  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  under  the  Joint  chair- 
manship of  Senators  McClellan  and  Burdick. 
on  March  15,  1967.  Indeed,  the  Senate  hear- 
ings were  in  full  swing  during  the  crisis  in 


the  House,  and  for  a  time  the  general  revi- 
sion program  resembled  a  two-ring  circus 
in  more  ways  than  one.  To  everyone's  sur- 
prise the  record  of  the  Senate  hearings, 
which  lasted  10  days  and  ended  on  April  28. 
1967,  very  nearly  equals  that  of  the  House 
hearings  in  size  and  content.  At  present  the 
transcript  of  the  Senate  hearings  Is  still 
being  printed,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  the 
subcommittee  will  take  action  on  the  bill 
this  year. 

Of  the  several  areas  that  emerged  as  full- 
blown issues  at   the  Senate  hearings,  by  far 
the  most  Important  is  the  problem  of  the  use 
of  copyrighted  works  In  automatic  informa- 
tion storage  and  retrieval  systems   This  issue 
could  well  turn  out  to  be  the  most  important 
issue  in  the  history  of  the  copyright  law.  btu 
it  seems  clear  that  any  attempt  at  a  definitive 
solution  as  part  of  the  present  bill  lor  general 
revi.sion    would    not    only    fall    to   solve   the 
comp\iter  issue  but  could  kill  off  the  revision 
program  itself   Experimentation  with  the  use 
I  if  copyrighted   material   in   data   banks  and 
information     transfer     devices     had     hardly 
begun,  and  what  is  needed  now  is  the  kind 
of  meaningful  study  under  objective  auspices 
contemplated  in  S    2216.''   a  bill  Introduced 
by  Senator  McClellan  on  August  2,  1967  "to 
establish    a    National    Commission    on    New 
Technological   Uses   of   Copyrighted    Works." 
It  IS  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  chips 
are    down    on    general    revision     The    inade- 
quacies of  the  1909  Act  and  the  critical  im- 
portance of  a  revised  statute  to  all  producers 
and    users   of   intellectual    property    become 
more  apparent  with  each  new  technological 
development  in  communications.  It  l:s  urgent 
that   a  general   revision  statute  be  enacted 
without  delay.  Copyright  legislation  directed 
specifically    to    the    problems    of    computers 
will  be  needed  eventually,  but  should  be  de- 
ferred until  the  necessary  studies  have  been 
made.  The  problems  now  dealt  with  in   the 
general  revision  bill  are  Immediate,  and  their 
soUnion  cannot  await  discussion  of  the  com- 
ljuit>r  problems  of  the  future. 
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POST-GUTENBERC    COPYRIGHT    CONCEPTS* 

(By  Paul  G.  Zurkowskl.  legislative  assistant 
"to  Congressman  R.  W.  K.\stenmeier  • 
The  demands  of  the  Information  explosion 
and  the  capabilities  of  the  proliferating  new 
communications  media  have  carried  our 
civilization  into  a  new  publishing  era.  the 
Post  Gutenberg  Era.  The  vast  Increases  In 
documented  information  we  have  experi- 
enced in  this  century  require  a  more  orderly, 
systematic  means  for  organizing  and  keeping 
the  Information  accessible  than  the  Guten- 
berg technology  offers.  The  new  media  prom- 
ise to  provide  us  that  means.  The  full  impact 
of  the  new  era  awaits  a  resolution  of  a  copy- 
right dilemma  which  marks  its  beginning. 

Nothing  in  those  statements  is  very 
startling,  but  the  significant  role  required  of 
copyright  In  the  new  era  needs  further  ex- 
position. The  following  discussion  seeks  to 
define  what  the  Post  Gutenberg  Era  Is  in 
terms  of  copyright,  publishing  and  copying 
and  to  suggest  some  broad  concepts  where 
the  answers  to  the  copyright  dilemma  of  the 
Era  might  reasonably  be  found. 

Simply  stated,  the  dilemma  of  the  Era  is 
in  how  to  utilize  the  greater  copying,  storing, 
manipulating  and  retrieving  capabilities  we 
have  today  without  eroding  the  incentives  to 
authors  and  publishers  to  release  their  works 
of  authorship   to  the  public  generally. 

The  dilemma  Is  not  easily  resolved.  In 
every  walk  of  life  document  copying,  regard- 
less of  and  indifferent  to  copyright,  has  in- 
creased fantastically.  Can  we  really  expect 
to  find  a  solution  when  almost  every  segment 
of  our  society,  educators,  legislators,  bankers. 
and  businessmen.  Industry,  .scientists,  li- 
brarians and  housewives,  has  nearly  a  vested 
right  in  copying  what  it  pleases,  when  It 
pleases  for  tlie  simple  cost  of  a  xerox  copy? 
When  conmion  practice  ignores  the  law, 
a  lag  in  social  institutions  is  indicated.  Thus, 
a  social  Invention,  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
electrical-mechanical  Inventions  that  opened 
the  Era  must  be  developed  ( 1 )  to  bring  the 
law  up  even  with  practice  and  ( 2  )  to  advance 
the  law  ahead  of  practice  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  the  full  development  of  the  new- 
media  In  meeting  the  increasing  challenge 
of  the  information  explosion. 

The  answer  to  the  dilemma,  the  elements 
of  the  social  Invention  needed,  are  to  be 
found,  if  at  all,  in  the  complex  of  new  com- 
munications media  which  have  themselves 
created  the  lag  and  the  dilemma. 

As  of  this  time,  the  new  media  seem  pre- 
occupied and  largely  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
Congress  and  the  Copyright  Office  have  been 
engaged  in  a  massive  revision  effort  that 
impinges  directly  on  them  and  their  use- 
fulness now  and  In  the  future. 
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Few  people  seem  perplexed  by  the  reticence 
of  the  new  media  to  participate  actively  and 
dlrectlv  In  the  dialogue  over  the  legal  con- 
cepts needed  to  facilitate  their  full  utilization 
in  affording  the  public  better  selective  access 
to  documents. 

Yet  it  is  this  reticence  which  goes  far  to 
explain  why  solutions  to  the  dllenmia  have 
not  been  forthcoming. 

The  new  media  can  no  longer  avoid  par- 
ticipation m  the  dialogue  They  must  join 
in  seeking  solutions  to  the  real  problems  they 
have  contributed  to  making.  Solutions  to 
problems  that  inhibit  their  use  in  meeting 
the  demands  of  the  information  explosion 
will  vastly  enlarge  their  market 

GUTENBERG    COPYRIGHT 

Gutenberg's  invention  made  possible  the 
mass  production  and  wide  dissemination  of 
ideas  in  printed  form  Indeed,  moveable  type 
is  the  basis  for  our  present  copyright  concept 

As  long  as  creating  a  copy  or  duplicate  was 
costly  and  essentially  involved  duplicating 
the  costs  of  the  initial  publisher,  the  threat 
posed  by  a  copyright  infringement  law  suit, 
though  cumbersome  to  employ,  was  sufficient 
to  prevent  wholesale  copying.  A  potential 
infringer  knew  the  copyright  owner  could 
afford  a  law  suit  that  would  stop  the  sale 
of  the  competing  and  infringing  work  before 
the  Infringer's  costs  could  be  recovered, 
much  less  a  profit  made. 

Thus,  in  an  age  when  publisher  and  i!i- 
frlnger  were  tied  to  the  Gutenberg  tech- 
nology the  present  copyright  l.^w  served  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  copyright  owner. 
He  was  quite  ready  to  make  the  investment 
in  mass  production  of  works  of  authorship 
and  in  making  them  available  and  accessible 
to  the  public  by  sale  of  copies. 

POST-GUTENBERG    ERA 

We  obviously  are  no  longer  m  an  age  where 
the  Gutenberg  technology  controls  both  pub- 
lisher and  copier.  Copying  no  longer  involves 
a  great  initial  investment  comparable  to  that 
of  the  initial  publisher.  Coins  in  the  slot  of 
a  machine  present  in  most  libraries  enables 
anyone  to  copy  page  by  page  almost  anything 
published  today. 

Infringement  suits  against  Individuals  who 
copy  and  reduce  the  market  for  copyrighted 
works  are  much  too  costly  to  stem  nickle  and 
dime  copying.  In  addition  such  suits  would 
m  many  cases  have  to  be  directed  against  a 
publisher's  primary  market  for  hard  copy 
sales. 

Thus,  our  present  transition  phase  Is  char- 
acterized by  a  predominance  of  the  Guten- 
berg technology  in  publishing  while  copiers 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  xerography,  and 
other  new  media  forms  ranging  from  photo- 
offset  speed  printing  to  microforms  .md  com- 
puters. Initial  publishing  still  is  primarily  in 
hardcopy,  but  public  access  is  no  longer  re- 
stricted to  sale  or  loan  of  hard  copy  originals. 
While  copying  has  proliferated  greatly  in 
the  recent  past,  the  publishing  industry  on 
the  whole  has  not  been  losing  ground  because 
of  the  greatly  increased  flow  of  information 
in  document  form.  Copying  itself  :s  fairly 
primitive  and  is  used  primarily  to  provide 
hard  copy  copies  of  selected  material  in  more 
manipuable  forms.  Meanwhile  works  of  au- 
thorship In  hard  copy  originals  and  dupli- 
cates are  inundating  us.  Efforts  to  use  this 
material  effectively  are  thwarted  by  consid- 
erations of  quantity  alone. 

Various  other  copying  technologies  are  ap- 
pearing which  not  only  greatly  reduce  the 
cost  of  copying,  but  also  provide  the  promise 
of  more  rapid  access  to  the  original  material, 
thus  saving  Increasingly  valuable  research 
time. 

At  this  stage  of  the  Post  Gutenberg  Era  we 
seem  stymied  by  the  proliferation  of  hard- 
copy  documents  and  our  Inability,  under  ex- 
isting law,  to  apply  the  capabilities  of  the 
emerging  new  media  and  their  storage  and 
retrieval  capabilities. 
Three   changes   In  existing   copyright   law 
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concepts  could  be  made  that  would  stimu- 
late the  application  of  the  new  media  tech- 
nologies, continue  protection  for  rights  of 
authors  and  copyright  owners,  and  provide 
the  means  for  accounting  for  copying. 
/  Format  copyright 
Under  existing  law,  whether  the  Guten- 
berg documents  are  copyrighted  or  in  the 
public  domain,  there  are  no  economic  incen- 
tives to  convert  the  contents  of  documents  to 
forms  for  public  access  through  the  new 
technologies.  What  Industry  or  enterprise 
can  undertake  the  investment  in  re-edltliig. 
re-processing,  re-setting  and  generally  le- 
formatlng  and  promoting  new  means  for 
opening  this  v.ift  hard-copy  literature?  None; 
for  there  is  no  protection  for  such  efforts 
under  present  copyright  concepts. 

The  first  of  three  changes,  thus.  Is  a  rela- 
tively simple  one  and  It  already  exists  In  some 
other  countries  Some  rights,  perhap.s  in  the 
form  of  a  limited  monopoly  over  the  use  of 
materials  converted  to  a  particular  new  for- 
mat, would  be  appropriate  and  could  easily 
be  established  in  law. 

This  new  class  of  rights  would  parpllel 
rights  in  the  exi.sting  copyright  obtained 
under  present  law  Fcr  example,  if  the  text 
of  the  XYZ  Journal  articles  were  to  be  re- 
formated  frcm  their  original  hardcopy  format 
into  microfiche,  those  creating  the  particular 
format  would  be  provided  the  exclusive  right 
for  a  limited  period  of  time  to  duplicate  the 
text  in  that  exact  format.  If  a  later  inno- 
vator, believing  he  had  a  better,  more  read- 
able, more  accessible  and  more  manipuable 
format  wished  to  invest  in  reducing  the  fame 
documents  to  what  he  believed  was  a  better 
format,  he  would  have  the  right  to  do  so  .ind 
the  right  to  the  same  kind  of  limited  protec- 
tion as  the  first  to  reformat  the  document,  in 
the  case  of  this  example  in  mlrofiche, 

Tlie  intellectual  property  in  the  original 
text  would  continue  to  be  in  the  public  do- 
main or  protected  by  the  original  copyright, 
whichever  Is  the  case.  The  Investment  re- 
quired to  convert  the  text  to  a  new  format 
would  be  protected  by  this  means.  A  tre- 
mendous Incentive  would  be  created  to  re- 
format the  great  body  of  knowledge  con- 
tained in  Gutenberg  documents,  some  of 
which  are  out  of  print  and  many  of  which  are 
in  the  public  domain. 

//.  Statutory  copyright  licensing 
Obviously,  these  two  rights,  present  copy- 
right which  enables  copyright  owners  to 
deny  copying  privileges  at  any  price,  reason- 
.ible  or  exorbitant,  and  the  projwsed  new 
format  copyright  must  be  reconciled.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  constitutional  way 
to  compel  owners  of  vested  copyrights  who 
are  satisfied  with  Gutenberg  technology  to 
license  their  works  for  non-Gutenberg  pub- 
lication. There  does,  however,  appear  to  be 
a  way  to  encourage  owners  of  vested  copy- 
rights to  utilize  the  new  media  in  dissemi- 
nating their  works  of  authorship  and  at  the 
same  time  to  provide  them  protection  from 
the  erosion  of  their  rights  current  copying 
practices  involve. 

The  problem  Is  Illustrated  by  the  experi- 
ence of  a  number  of  microform  publishers 
when  confronted  by  exclusive  licensing  ar- 
rangements with  University  Microfilms.  Inc. 
A  number  of  years  ago.  University  Microfilms, 
Inc.  began  persuading  periodical  publishers 
that  it  was  desirable  for  archival  purposes 
to  authorize  the  making  of  microfilms  of 
their  journals.  University  Microfilms,  Inc., 
which  has  since  been  acquired  by  Xerox  Cor- 
poration, has  over  the  years  been  offering  to 
pay  journal  publishers  a  royalty  on  sales  of 
microfilm  copies  formated  without  cost  to 
the  Journal  publishers  In  return  for  an  ex- 
clusive license  to  do  so.  Until  recently  the 
exclusivity  of  the  University  Microfilms  ar- 
rangement has  appeared  to  be  benign  and 
as  one  generally  serving  the  public  Interest. 
This  was  so  because  the  University  Micro- 
films format    (Images   of   pages  serially   ar- 
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ranged  on  35-mm  film )  was  accepted  as  nor- 
mal and  as  affording  as  convenient  access  as 
one  could  expect  from  mlcrographlc  storage. 
This  Is  no  longer  the  case. 

Formats  for  mlcrographlc  storage,  far  more 
sophisticated  than  35-mm  film,  are  already 
In    existence    as    are    new    non-photographlc 
media.  The  exclusive  licensing  feature  of  the 
existing  University  Microfilms  contracts  has 
prevented    other    companies    from    applying 
these  new  technologies  to  the  Journal  articles. 
Obviously     there    are     exclusive     prof>erty 
rights  that  can  and  should  accrue  to  Univer- 
sity Microfilms  as  a  result  of  their  enterprise 
in  reducing,  with  the  permission  of  the  copy- 
right   owner,    hard   copy    publications    to   a 
particular    non-Gutenberg    format.    Such    a 
right  could  and  would  be  protected  with  the 
suggested  new  lurmat  copyright. 

Thus,  without  something  more  than  a 
combination  of  existing  copyright  and  a  new 
format  copyright,  there  remains  the  serious 
question  whether  the  challenge  of  the  in- 
formation explosion  can  best  be  met  by  re- 
stricting the  application  of  the  new  media 
simply  to  those  with  exclusive  contracts  or 
to  those  who  can  acquire  publisher's  copy- 
rignts  by  acquiring  publishing  houses. 

Unless  steps  are  taken  ownership  of  copy- 
rights as  well  as  exclusive  licensing  arrange- 
ments may  deny  new  media  entry  Into  the 
held  through  the  denial  of  access  to  their 
stock  in  trade.  Intellectual  property.  A  real 
danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  finite  number 
of  new  media  companies  are  already  in  the 
process  of  gathering  the  exclusive  rights  to 
stocks  of  Intellectual  property.  This,  along 
with  their  existing  property  interests  In  new- 
media,  may  result  In  a  finite  number  of  com- 
panies controlling,  as  a  group,  the  means  by 
which  a  democracy  arrives  at  its  understand- 
ing cxf  truth,  its  current  wisdom.  Truth  itself 
cannot  be  possessed,  but  the  means  by  which 
it  is  reached,  that  sifting  and  winnowing  of 
expressions  of  conflicting  ideas,  possible  only 
through  multiple  media  affording  un- 
restricted access  to  a  variety  of  differing 
views,  may  soon  come  Into  the  possession 
of  this  finite  number  of  companies 

In   the   new  media  and   under  the   awful 
burden  of  the  information  explosion  we  may 
soon  be  limited  to  the  brand  of  truth  that 
is  available  to  us  in  one  of  a  limited  number 
of  particular  media,  with  little  or  no  chance 
to  test  it  against  other  standards.  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  any  of  the  companies 
involved  are  purposefully  seeking  to  establish 
such  control,  but  there  are  forces  at  work. 
resulting  in  part  from  the  inapplicability  of 
Gutenberg  Copyright  concepts  to  these  prob- 
lems, which  are  carrying  tis  In  that  direction. 
Thus,  in  order   to   assure   new  media  In- 
novators access  to  the  Intellectual  material 
to  move  through  their  new  communications 
media  or  pipelines,  a  concomitant  of  a  for- 
mat   copyright    is   some    form    of    statutory 
licensing  arrangement. 

It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  such  a  statu- 
tory licensing  system  that  would  provide  the 
original  copyright  owner  with  the  same 
degree  of  exclusive  rights  in  the  intellectual 
property  and  the  same  choice  and  control  of 
format  in  which  the  work  is  published  that 
he  now  enjoys,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
vide incentives  for  him  to  publish  It  in  new 
formats  that  would  be  protected  by  the  sug- 
gested new  format  copyright. 

The  exclusive  rights  in  existing  copyright 
and  the  new  format  copyright  would  not  be 
co-termlnus.  The  format  copyright  term 
would  be  for  a  shorter  period  of  time,  geared 
to  assuring  him  adequate  inducement  to 
make  his  works  of  authorship  available  to 
the  public  and  in  formats  most  useful  to  the 
public. 

Following  that  period  the  content  of  the 
copyrighted  works  could  be  published  in  new 
formats  upon  the  payment  of  a  licensing  or 
royalty  fee.  A  separate  lee  would  be  payable 
for  the  use  of  the  basic  copyright  as  w-ell  as 
for  the  tise  of  a  protected  format  in  which 
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either  the  original  or  subsequent  copyright 
owner  had  an  Interest. 

Licensing  fees  could  be  established  by  law 
as  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  market  price  of 
the  copy  for  each  copying  privilege.  Price 
would  be  affected  by  formal  and  the  format's 
content  carrying  capability  among  other 
things. 

11!.  Unique  ideiitification  numbering  system 
The  key  to  copy  making  on  demand  Is  a 
method  of   identifying  documents  and   au- 
thorized copies. 

There  Is  a  need  for  a  statutory  provision 
that  will  be  as  effective  for  the  Post-Outen- 
berg  Era  as  the  existing  copyright  concept 
was  for  the  Gutenberg  publishing  era 

The  creation  of  a  system  of  unique  Iden- 
tification numbers  by  which  all  the  essential 
data  regarding  a  copying   transaction  could 
be   Included   and   automated   for  accounting 
purposes  offers  a   reasonable  answer  to  the 
search   for   such   a   statutory   system.   Com- 
puters, instead  of  being  a  mortal  threat  to 
creators    and    disseminators    of    intellectual 
property,    would    work    to    their    benefit    by 
providing    the    means    of    handling    copying 
accounts    Lower  copying  costs  and  quicker 
access   make   it   possible  today   to  Include   a 
royalty  payment  as  well  as  accounting  costs 
in   some   copying   transactions   without   ex- 
ceeding   the   costs   of   copying   alone   only   a 
lew  months  ago,  A  unique  document  Identi- 
fication  system   and   time   sharing   concepts 
would  facilitate  centralized  accounting  pro- 
cedures and  enable  information    (document 
copying)    centers   to   organize   literature   for 
quick  access  In  the  specific  format  desired. 

It  is  further  noted  that  British  book  pub- 
lishers have  created  a  system  of  unique  num- 
bering for  all  books  published  in  Great 
Britain  This  was  found  to  be  necessary  be- 
cause the  computer  had  become  engaged 
m  the  processing  of  accounts  of  ever-Increas- 
ing numbers  of  Ijooks  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  numbering  system  was  created  to 
facilitate  the  marketing  of  books,  down  to 
individual  book  store  sales.  It  takes  no  mag- 
nificent leap  in  logic  to  conclude  that  a 
similar  system  would  be  very  feasible  lor 
accounting  lor  the  sale  of  copies,  made  to 
order  at  the  point  of  sale,  regardless  of  for- 
mat. 

It  Is  possible  to  foresee,  under  appropriate 
copyright  arrangements,  a  time  when  pub- 
lishing will  function  on  the  economic  theory 
of  abundance  rather  than  scarcity,  and  when 
the  publisher  will  seek  to  make  all  materials 
available  as  widely  as  possible  through  a 
plurality  of  media  formats  This  will  permit 
him  to  obtain  numerous  small  royalties  for 
use  of  parts  of  his  works  in  addition  to 
hardcopy  sales  of  entire  volumes. 

The  object  of  these  three  changes  is  to 
promote  copying  rather  than  to  thwart  It;  to 
stimulate  the  application  of  new  media  tech- 
nologies to  the  information  explosion  rather 
than  merely  tolerating  and  delaying  it 

In  seeking  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of 
these  proposals  one  needs  only  to  assess 
their  effect  on  individual  copyright  owners 
Once  the  copyright  owner  has  acquired  some 
right  in  the  new-  media,  either  through 
mixed-media  publishing  Initially  or  through 
subsequent  licensing  revenues,  he  will  have 
Incentive  to  promote  copying  rather  than 
oppose  It.  Thus,  what  appears  to  be  repugnant 
to  a  copyright  owner  of  Gutenberg  copyrights 
Is  not  only  palatable,  but  desirable  to  the 
multi-media  copyright  owner. 


MfLTlMEDIA  PrBLISHING  ERA 

The  Post  Gutenberg  Era  will  Itself  be  re- 
placed bv  a  Multi-Media  Publishing  Era  In 
which  both  the  publisher  and  the  copier 
win  enjoy  and  employ  the  freedom  of  multi- 
media foi-mats  In  making  documented  Infor- 
mation readily  accessible  to  as  many  users  as 
possible. 

In  the  Multi-Media  Era.  presumably  Inter- 
est profiles  for  each  of  us  could  be  maintained 
at  our  request  at  the  future  equivalent  of 
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our  pubUc  library.  Such  an  institution 
could  periodically  direct  to  us  on  a  subscrip- 
tion basis  copies  in  our  preferred  formal  of 
those  documents  of  direct  Interest  to  us.  Il- 
licit copying  would  be  far  more  expensive  in 
terms  of  the  search  time  required  to  locate 
the  document  desired  and  m  terms  of  con- 
forming the  pirated  copy  to  our  preferred 
format  .     ,.  ^ 

To  what  extent  and  when  we  reach  the 
multi-media  era  will  depend  largely  on  our 
success  in  developing  the  system  of  incen- 
tivc-s  required  to  bridge  ...  the  present, 
largely  transitional  phase,  and  to  develop 
experience  in  managing  multi-media  publish- 
ing formats  and  licensing  arrangements  Our 
experience  in  this  process  will  certainly-  bet- 
ter equip  us  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  this 
flnal  stage  than  the  Gutenberg  Era  has 
equipped  us  for  todays  problems  Without 
ihe  changes  in  copyright  concept  suggested 
here  however,  the  Gutenberg  Era  and  its 
copyright  concepts  will  be  able  to  provide 
little  or  no  basis  for  evaluating  the  new 
Multi-Media  Publishing  Era  toward  which 
we  are,   nonetheless,   rushing. 

Society  needs  the  new  media  technologies 
to  cope  wi'Ji  the  vastly  expanded  informa- 
tion explosion,  but  it  also  badly  needs  the 
participation  of  these  technologies  m  devel- 
oping the  rules  for  their  use  in  the  present 
Post  Gutenberg  Era  and  the  future  Multi- 
Media  Era  . 


TAKING  A  SECOND  LOOK  AT 
VIOLENCE   IN   FILMS 
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with  an  unknown  model  will  inspire  larger 
type  in  a  front  page  banner  line  out  there 
than  the  assassination  of  Sen.  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  merited  here. 

Let  a  cretinous  white  goon  gun  down  an 
innocent  black  high  school  student  on  a 
Washington  parking  lot  with  no  provocation 
at  all  and  it  passes  unnoticed  in  the  mo\1e 
colony. 

When  two  young  Marine  officers  die  because 
a  trio  of  black  transients  resent  their  dress 
uniforms,  the  news  may  trickle  through  out 
there.  The  reaction  on  the  way  to  the  pool 
Is  likely  to  be  mild,  passing  amazement  that 
it  Isnt  safe  to  walk  the  streets  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

The  senseless  killing  of  Sen.  Kennedy  took 
place  right  in  the  film-makers'  front  yard, 
though.  It  must  have  prodded  many  of 
them  into  thoughts  about  violence  and 
their  relation  to  it. 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLIN'OIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11,  1968 
Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
peated acts  of  violence  such  as  rioting, 
looting,  burning,  and  assassination  to- 
gether with  the  dramatic  increase  in  the 
overall  crime  race  in  recent  years  have 
become  the  Nation's  No,  1  doniestic  prob- 
lem. The  Pn^sident  has  appointed  a  spe- 
cial Commission  on  Violence  made  up  of 
outstanding  citizens  and  public  servants: 
however,  I  am  concerned  that  there  are 
no  representatives  from  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry  or  the  television  industry 
on  the  panel. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  constant 
stream  oi  violence  pouring  forth  from 
the  movie  and  television  screens  must  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  contributing 
factors  to  the  violence  which  has  become 
so  much  a  part  of  our  national  Ufe. 

An  article  by  the  respected  drama  critic 
of  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Mr. 
Harry  MacArthur,  appeared  in  the  Sun- 
day, "jime  9.  edition  of  the  Star  dis- 
cussing the  impact  of  violence  in  films. 
Mr.  MacArthur  makes  some  rather 
pointed  comments  and  certainly  provides 
some  food  for  thought  for  members  of 
the  Commission,  Members  of  Congress, 
and  for  all  Americans,  especially  parents, 
I  place  the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

T.^KiNG  K  Second  Look  at  Violence  in  Films 
I  By  Harry  MacArthur ) 
Now  maybe  Hollywood  will  reexamine  Its 
collective  conscience  a'oout  violence  in  the 
movies.  The  tragedy  that  shook  the  nation 
e.irly  Wednesday  morning  must  have  shaken 
everv  thinking  movie-maker 

Los  Angeles  Is  an  Insular  community.  The 
elopement  of  a  Mickey  Rooney  to  Las  Vegas 


A  POLITICAL   ACT 

The  assassination,  of  course,  seems  to  have 
been  a  political  act  performed  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Arab-Israel  war.  against  a  man 
who  believed  in  our  commitment  to  Israel. 
And  political  assassinations  have  been  with 
us  since  a  cave  man  used  the  Hrst  club  to 
wrest  leadership  of  the  tribe  from  his  near- 
est rival. 

The  tragedv  in  Los  Angeles  still  was  part 
of  the  climate  of  violence  that  seems  to  have 
enveloped  the  world.  It  is  not  too  soon  for 
those  who  make  our  films  to  pause  and  con- 
sider their  possible  contributions  to  the 
spread  of  the  philosophy :  If  you  want  .some- 
thing, take  a  gun  and  go  get  it. 

Certainly  our  screens  have  been  drenched 
with  violence  in  recent  years.  Sometimes 
producers  seem  to  be  trying  to  make,  not  the 
best  movie  or  even  the  most  profitable  one, 
but  the  one  that  splatters  more  gore  than 
any  other. 

The  defense  argument  always  is  that  vio- 
lence is  part  of  life.  The  movies  merely  reflect 
the  times.  They  are  effect,  not   cause. 

It  was  easier  to  be  lulled  by  this  argument 
when  the  motion  picture  alone  was  not  the 
culprit.  The  concern  some  15  years  ago  was 
over  the  effect  an  overdose  of  television  vio- 
lence might  have  on  the  impressionable 
young 

All  they  were  getting  was  the  ordinary, 
garden  variety  of  violence  of  old  Western 
movies,  but  some  parents  showed  concern. 
Noted  psvchologists  stepped  forward  to  re- 
assure that  this  sort  of  thing  merely  gave 
children  a  vicarious  outlet  for  the  violence 
that  has  been  inside  each  of  us  since  Cain. 
Besides,  good  always  triumphed  over  evil  in 
those  old  Westerns,  thereby  providing  a  lesson 
in  morality. 

ANOTHER     LESSON 

Everybody  seems  to  have  forgotten  that 
there  was  another  lesson  in  those  old  West- 
erns that  could  leave  an  imprint  on  childish 
minds.  Somebody  was  always  Uklng  the  law 
into  his  own  hands  and  forming  a  posses  of 
vigilantes. 

By  the  Code  of  the  Old  West  murder  was 
condoned  under  the  proper  circvunstances. 
The  hero  could  shoot  almost  anybody  he 
wanted  to  shoot  as  long  as  he  gave  his  victim 
;i  chance  to  draw  and  shoot  back.  Lesson: 
Take  a  gun  and  go  get  what  you  want. 

Earlier  generations  seem  to  have  stirvlved 
this  sort  of  thing  just  as  they  stu-vived 
Grimms  fairy  tales.  Even  when  we  grew  up 
and  inherited  a  world  made  a  mess  by  otu- 
elders. 

Anyhow,  we  may  now  be  reaping  what  we 
sowed  15  years  ago.  We  seem  to  have  a  new 
yotinger  generation  weaned  on  violence  and 
inured  to  it  through  constant  exposure.  The 
majority  of  young  people  have  sense  enough 
not  to  imitate  what  they  see  In  fiction. 
Enough  of  them  do  not.  however,  to  make 
that  excuse  that  movies  merely  mirror  the 
times  less  than  valid. 


It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  a  young  delin- 
quent and  his  14-year-old  girl  friend  held  up 
a  gas  station  and  shot  and  killed  the  attend- 
ant. They  were  under  the  infltience,  they  said, 
of  a  movie  called  ■Bonnie  and  Clyde,'  which 
made  robbing  and  killing  a  carefree  lark. 

■Bonnie  and  Clvde"  was  a  well-made  movie 
and  its  anti-hero  and  anti-heroine  were 
served  retribution  by  a  fusillade  of  police 
bullets  in  the  end.  This  did  not,  ho-.vever. 
make  it  a  highlv  moral  lilm:  it  was  a  picture 
demonstrating  that  it  is  tun  to  play  cop.s- 
and-robbers  with  real  bullets. 

Movies  now  come  with  two  distinct  kinds 
of  violence — comic  and  melodramatic.  I  con- 
fess that  I  have  laughed  as  loudly  as  mil- 
lions of  others  at  the  exaggerated  brutality 
displayed  in  ■Goldfinger,'  -ThunderbaU.-' 
■Our  Man  Flint"  and  others  of  their  kind. 

The  Italian-made  ■■Dollar"  films — or  James 
Bond  out  West— added  sadism  to  the  blood- 
letting for  laughs.  Approached  in  the  right 
mood,  these  could  be  amusing. 

A  prime  example  of  violence  in  melodrama 
was  "Tlie  Dirty  Dozen. '■  Tlie  climax  of  this 
one  had  a  special  group  of  American  GIs 
raiding  a  rest  and  recreation  center  for 
high-ranking  Nazi  officers.  They  incinerated 
the  lot,  along  with  their  girl  irlend.s,  by 
trapping  them  in  a  bomb  shelter,  pouring 
gasoline  down  the  air  vents  and  setting  fire 

to   It. 

CUMULATIVE     EFFECT 

Taken  singly,  these  and  other  films  like 
them  would  not  necessarily  be  .something  to 
deplore.  But  they  can't  be  taken  singly. 
Moviegoers — the  impressionable  as  well  as 
the  stable — get  a  steady  diet  of  brutality, 
violence  and  sadism  in  what  must  be  eight 
out  of  every  10  new  movies. 

There  h.is  to  be  a  cumulative  effect  that 
sooner  or  later  makes  cruelty  and  savagery 
seem  as  natural  in  real  life  as  in  reel  life. 
Violence  has  a  place  m  movies,  of  course. 
You  couldn't  make  a  picture  titled  ■'Custer's 
Last  Stand,"  lor  instance,  without  it.  But 
enough  is  more  than  enough. 

Suppose  only  one  moviegoer— in  addition 
to  the  voung  idiots  who  try  to  emulate  the 
1930s  .i,'oons.  Bonnie  Parker  and  Clyde  Bar- 
row— had  been  persuaded  to  abandon  the 
laws  of  man  for  the  law  of  the  gun.  All  of 
the  profits  made  by  all  of  the  producers  who 
cvnically  employ  mayhem  and  bloodshed  for 
box  office  lure  wouldn't  make  it  a  bargain— 
if  his  name  happened  to  be  Sirhan  Bishara 
Sirhan. 


June  11,  1968 


MRS.  DORIS  LIPSON  SASSOWER 
ELECTED  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
NEW  YORK  WOMEN'S  BAR  ASSO- 
CIATION 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NE'W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11,  1968 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  recently  learned  that  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mrs,  Doris  Lipson  Sassower 
of  New  Rochelle.  N,Y..  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  New  York  Women's  Bar 
Association  for  1968-69.  Mrs.  Sassower 
is  the  youngest  woman  ever  to  hold  this 
position  and  she  adds  this  honor  to  a 
Ion?  list  of  distinguished  academic  and 
professional  achievements. 

In  her  inaugural  address,  Mrs.  Sas- 
sower discussed  realistically  and  with 
vision  the  problems  facing  the  woman 
attorney.  In  addition,  Mrs.  Sassower 
focused  on  the  vital  need  to  aid  women 
of  the  minority  groups  to  enter  the  legal 
profession.  Both  of  these  concepts  extend 


far  beyond  the  particular  pi'oblems  of 
the  lawyer  and  are  of  yreat  relevance  to 

all  profe.ssions  today. 

I  think  Members  will  find  Mrs.  Sas- 
sower's   address   of   interest,   and   I   am 
inseiting  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
ADDRESS    bY    Doris    L.    Sassower,    President, 
1968  69,    New    York    Women's    Bar    Asso- 
ciation 

Madam  Chairman,  Esteemed  Guests,  Offi- 
cers and  .Members  of  the  New  York  Women's 
Bar  As.sociation  and  their  Guests.  Colleagues 
,ind  Friend.'^:  I  salute  you  all  as  the  new 
President  of  tlie  New  York  Women's  Bar 
Association. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  so  many  women  of 
high  achievement  in  our  profes.=lon  here  to- 
day. I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  on  tlie 
dais  the  Honorable  Ruth  Kessler  Toch.  One 
year  ago,  as  many  of  you  will  recall,  in  this 
;-ame  magnificent' setting.  I  had  the  privilege 
..f  presenting  to  Mrs.  Toch,  the  first  woman 
.-^  licltor  General  of  the  St.ite  of  New  York, 
;he  first  Florence  Allen  Award  of  tais  Asso- 
ciation. This  exciting  new  Award,  in  memory 
of  Florence  Allen,  fir.^t  and  only  woman  t  ) 
.serve  as  Chief  Judge  of  a  federal  appellate 
■ourt,  was  established  in  recognition  of 
unique  attainment  by  a  woman  lawyer.  Not 
tjeing  an  annual  award  in  conception,  tiie 
.Award  is  not  presented  this  year.  But  it  is 
perliaps  as  mucli  ,i  tribute  to  ner  memory, 
that  one  who  attended  law  school  as  I  did,  on 
.1  Florence  Allen  Scholarship  should  be  in- 
stalled today  as  President  of  this  Association. 
Judge  Allen's  exemplary  dedication  to  the 
l.r,v  and  perseverance  m  adversity  have  .served 
f)  inspire  and  influence  many  here  among  us 
One  of  the  goals  of  this  administration  will 
be  to  transmit  that  wondrous  .spark  which 
liznited  her  energies  and  motivated  her  in 
her  lifetime  to  a  new  generation  of  women 
lawyers — a  generation  freed  from  the  hurdles 
.md"  handicaps  which  confronted  her  but 
laced  with  fresh  challenges  posed  by  the 
jToblems  of  our  time. 

Within  our  midst,  as  honored  old-time 
members  of  our  Association,  are  many  dis- 
tinguished women  lawyers  in  the  Florence 
Allen  tradition — Retired  Commissioner  of 
Correction  Hon.  Anna  Kress,  former  City 
Treasurer  and  now  Civil  Court  Judge  Hilda 
.Schwartz,  and  others,  on  the  dais  and  in  the 
audience  too  numerotis  to  name  individually. 
All  of  them  have  scaled  the  heights  of  suc- 
cess, undeterred  by  the  supposed  handicap  of 
sex.  The  anguished  struggles,  the  personal 
sacrifices  of  the  pioneer  generation  of  women 
lawyers — many  of  whom  are  with  us  today — 
have  taken  us  a  long  way  from  the  days  when 
-.vomen  were  not  only  ineligible  for  member- 
.^hip  in  bar  associations  but  ineligible  for 
.idmi-ssion  to  the  bar!  Call  to  mind,  if  you 
will,  the  frustration  of  Lavinia  Goodell  whose 
application  for  admission  to  the  Wisconsin 
bar  in  1875  was  rejected  out  of  hand  by  the 
learned  court  on  the  explicit  ground  that 
courtroom  discussions  are  not  fit  for  female 
ears,  and  remember  too  that  there  are  women 
in  this  very  room  who  though  admitted  to 
the  bar  were  unable  to  gain  admission  to 
membership  in  our  city  bar  association 

Today,  although  instances  of  prejudice  and 
inequity  are  not  uncommon,  women  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  every  state  of  the 
Union,  elevated  to  Judicial  offices  ar.d  high 
posts  in  government  and  leading  law  firms. 
It  would  seem  that  the  old  patterns  of  dis- 
crimination have  yielded.  At  last,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  say— in  theory,  if  not  everywhere  in 
practice — there  is  no  position  in  the  legal 
profession  that  cannot  be  filled  by  a  woman, 
;ind  that  the  chief  limitations  to  advance- 
ment today  are  those  of  sell,  not  sex. 

This  past  year  alone  saw  the  following 
noteworthy  events  in  the  news: 

Item:  A  woman,  si  Senior,  at  Chicago 
Law  School,  appointed  to  clerk  for  Justice 
Fortas  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  (Who,  long 
previously,   had   rendered   perhaps  his  most 
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compelling  judgment  of  the  "woman  lawyer" 
by  marrying  one.) 

Item:  The  lirst  woman  appointed  as  a 
teaching  fellow  at  Harv;u-d  Law  School. 

Item:  The  first  woman  appointed  to  teach 
a  substantive  law  course  at  NYU.  Law- 
School,  and  to  our  own  past  president, 
Fannie  J.  Klein,  belongs  the  happy  distinc- 
tion of  having  been  the  first  to  achieve  pro- 
fessorial status  at  that  law  school  and  in  the 
entire  state. 

Item:  The  first  woman  appointed  to  head 
the  State  Department  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs,  a  rank  within  the  De- 
partment equivalent  to  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary t)f  State. 

Outside  the  legal  world,  other  ancient  bar- 
riers were  broken  when  the  first  woman  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
another  became  the  first  to  leach  at  West 
Point. 

These  notable  precedent -shattering  women 
do  us  all  proud.  Clearly  we  have  achieved  a 
qualitative  victory,  but  token  representation 
is  not  enough.  One  woman  law  professor 
in  the  Empire  State,  which  has  at  least  10 
law  schools,  is  hardly  a  satisfying  statistic. 
Our  goal  now  must  be  to  achieve  a  quanti- 
tative breakthrough  which  will  give  sub- 
stance to  our  advances  with  meamngful 
numbers. 

There  is  still  another  new  development  to 
be  reckoned  with  among  women  'n  the  law 
to  which  I  should  like  to  advert  before  con- 
sidering directions  for  our  Association  in 
the  coniing  year. 

According  to  a  lively  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  a  few  weeks  back,  entitled  'The 
New  Portia:  Brainy.  Idealistic.  But  Above 
All.  Just  A  Girl" — 

"There's  a  new  Portia  making  her  presence 
felt  in  gradually  increasing  numbers.  Brainy 
(as  women  lawyers  always  had  to  be)  but 
now  fetching  as  well,  she  faces  life  with  the 
definite  expectation  of  reaping  personal,  as 
well  as  professional,  rewards 

•",  .  .  It  is  estimated  that  3'^':  of  the  na- 
tion's lawyers  are  women,  but  their  ranks 
are  multiplying, 

••.      .  Girls  are  turning  m  the  direction  of 
the    law    because    they    are    being    welcomed 
(andt    it  is  precisely  on   the  ground   of 
compatibility   with   feminine  goals  that  col- 
lege girls  are  being  urged  to  study  law." 

Even  without  the  testimony  of  the  New 
York  Times,  there  is  no  doubt  that  more  and 
more  women  are  and  will  be  turning  to  the 
law.  A  sampling  I  obtained  from  my  own 
law  school.  NYU  .  showed  the  graduating 
class  of  '68  with  50  women  out  of  360  stu- 
dents, or  an  approximate  14':  female  enroll- 
ment! 

If  the  New  York  Times  Is  also  right  as  to 
Portia's  changing  face  and  motivations,  and 
'he  recent  crop  of  bright  and  attractive 
young  members  of  our  Association  does  not 
refute  it,  shouldn't  our  Women's  Bar  Asso- 
ciation involve  itself  with  the  change,  and 
rethink  its  outlook  and  objectives? 

If  the  "new  feminism"  has  engendered  a 
confidence  that  marriage  and  a  career  and 
children  are  possible,  not  only  for  college- 
educated  women,  but  also  for  women  with 
advanced  training  in  the  law.  then  shouldn't 
enlighttaed  self-interest,  at  least:  cause  our 
Association  to  deal  directly  with  the  special 
problems  of  the  new  generation  of  women 
in  the  profession''  Since  many  of  these  prob- 
lems are  also  those  of  other  women  pro- 
fessionals and  working  women  generally, 
isn't  an  association  of  articulate  women 
lawyers  the  natural  and  obvious  spokesman 
to  champion  the  cause  of  all  professional 
and    working    women? 

I  fhall  refer  briefly  to  the  arena  of  action 
I  envision  for  our  Association — first,  expan- 
sion of  part-time  opportunities  for  married 
women:  second,  revision  of  the  tax  laws  to 
satisfv  the  needs  of  the  working  women  by 
permitting  deduction  of  home  and  child 
care:    third,    creation    of    government-aided 
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chlldcare  facilities:  fourth,  and  more  spe- 
cifically tor  women  lawyers,  development 
of  a  functional  framework  for  on-  and  oH- 
campus  counseling  of  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  prospective  women  lawyers:  fifth, 
unification  of  legal  womanpower  through- 
out the  city  and  state  with  a  voice  loud  and 
clear  enough  to  be  heard  In  City  Hall  and 
Albany  as  to  appointments  to  Judicial  and 
public  office:  and  finally,  special  assistance  to 
women  entering  the  profession  who  suffer 
from  the  added  handicap  of  being  an  un- 
derprivileged minority  group  With  nation- 
wide concern  over  the  problems  of  the  dis- 
advantaged, shouldn't  an  organization  of 
women  lawyers  provide  encouragement  to 
capable  women  whose  color  or  nationality 
keep  them  from  entering  the  legal  profes- 
sion ? 

These  objectives  should  fast  become  the 
rallying  point  of  women's  bar  associations: 
many  have  already  become  the  focus  of 
activity  for  non-legal  women's  associations. 
I  believe  the  time  has  come  lor  us  to  add 
our  strength  and  talents  to  this  general 
cause.  Perhaps  we  should  consider  request- 
ing the  Governor,  in  the  name  of  our  orga- 
nization, to  call  a  special  conference  to  hear 
and  examine  the  problems  of  professional 
and  working  women,  problems,  which 
ignored,  can  only   become  more   acute! 

Many  of  you  undoubtedly  read  the  provoca- 
tive article  entitled  "The  Second  Feminist 
Wave"  In  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  of 
March  10th,  which  reveals  a  wouipn's  rights 
movement  now  afoot  as  milttani  perhaps  as 
that  of  the  most  ardent  sulTragettes. 
Momentum  for  needed  reforms  is  gaining. 
What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  our  New  York 
Women's  Bar  Association  be  In  the  vanguard 
of  a  similar  movement  on  behalf  of  women 
lawyers,  and  all  professional  and  working 
women. 

Life  as  a  woman  lawyer,  particularly  If  she 
Is  also  a  wife  and  mother,  is  not  easy  today, 
anymore  that  it  was  34  years  ago  when  this 
organization  was  founded.  Today  women  like 
Beatrice  Burstein.  here  on  the  dais,  member 
of  the  Judiciary  and  mother  of  six  children, 
are  still  the  exception  Kow  long  it  will  be 
before  women  who  successfully  combine  the 
best  o'  both  possible  worlds  become  typical 
rather  than  the  exception,  may  well  hinge 
on  the  extent  to  which  a  Women's  Bar  Asso- 
ciation concerns  itself  with  the  question  \  la 
meaningful  and  relevant  action. 

The  need  for  an  energetic  and  effective 
Women's  Bar  Association  remains  and  will 
remain  until  to  the  words  "all  men  are 
created  equal"  can  be  added  "and  women." 
What  I  propose  for  our  .Association  is  not  a 
task  for  one  year  or  for  one  woman,  but  an 
invitation  for  involvement  by  all  our  mem- 
bers, old  and  young,  to  achieve  our  common 
goals.  I  have  heard  It  said  that  'coming  to- 
gether is  a  beginning,  keeping  together  is 
progre.ss,  working  together  is  success"  We 
have  made  our  beginning.  With  the  enthu- 
siastic support  and  guidance  I  count  on  from 
all  our  members.  I  look  forward  to  a  year 
of  increasing  progress  and  success' 

In  conclusion.  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  the 
superlative  honor  you  have  done  me  today, 
and  I  thank  you  also  for  your  patience  nnd 
attention 


WHERE  THE  SICKNESS  LIES 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1968 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Arthur 
Schlesinger's  drooling  dirge  approaching 
a  curse  on  Americana  because  of  the 
tragic  assassination  of  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  by  a  Jordanian  alien,  is  inex- 
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cusable  even  as  a  sentimental  lamenta- 
tion It  is,  in  part  at  least,  outrageous 
demagogy.  It  is  extremism  of  graphic 
precision  and  should  be  fair  warnmg  to 
all  that  even  authors  of  the  so-called  m- 
tellectual  left  can  go  off  the  deep  end. 

We  are  all  sorr>-  about  the  tragic  loss 
to  the  Kennedy  family  as  well  as  to  the 
Nation.  But  let  us  not  write  off  a  great 
Nation  and  a  great  people  because  of  the 
awful  acts  of  two  assassins,  one  the  clear 
product  of  Communist  dialectical  mate- 
rialism, and  the  other  a  fanatic  on  the 
Middle  East  conflict.  The  overwhelmmg 
majority  of  Americans  are  conscientious, 
patriotic,  loval,  and  devoted  citizens,  who 
seek  law  and  order  and  a  government  of 
law  and  not  of  men,  perhaps  even  more 
than  Arthur  Schlesinger  whose  public 
pronouncements  so  often  have  been  di- 
visive in  the  extreme. 

In  this  connection  I  am  including  m 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  interesting 
editorial-  from   yesterday's   Wall   Street 
Journar  descriptive   of   where   the    real 
sickness  lies  in  America ; 
I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June   10, 
19681 
Where  the  Sickness  Lies 
••The  world  today  Is  asking  a  terrible  ques- 
tion—a question  which  every  citizen  of  this 
Republic  should  be  putting  to  himself:  What 
sort  of  people  are  we.  we  Americans? 

■•^nd  the  ,answer  which  much  of  the  world 

is  bound  to  return  is  that  we  are  today  the 

most  frightening  people  on  this  planet.  .  .  . 

••It  is  almost  as  if  a  primal  curse  had  been 

fixed  on  our  nation.   ..."  .   „  ^, 

The  words  are  those  of  Arthur  M  Schles- 
ineer  Jr  but  the  nonsense  they  express  is  all 
too  prevalent  these  days.  It  is  particularly 
strange  since,  as  it  happens,  Robert  Ken- 
nedv  was  killed  by  an  alien,  an  Arab  fanatic 
living  here.  The  assassination  was  a  grue- 
some act  of  violence  bred  of  violence-but 
it  was  the  violence  primarily  of  the  Middle 

East,  not  the  US.  ,  .  ,, 

That  circumstance  alone  should  quash 
the  notion  that  there  Is  something  peculiarly 
American  about  the  violence  of  the  age.  in 
fact  the  f urv  of  World  War  III  could  all  too 
easily  erupt  "from  the  hatreds  and  enmities 
of  tixe  Middle  East  Or  It  could  come  from 
Communist  Ambitions  far  more  probably 
than  from  anything  the  U.S.  does.  No  nation 
has  a  monopolv  on  violence 

We  readily  grant— it  is  obvious— that  sick- 
nesses exist  within  our  society.  It  Is  some- 
thing else  entirely,  and  something  wildly  ir- 
rational to  indict  the  whole  people  and 
their  political,  social  and  economic  institu- 
tions. 

To  his  credit.  Professor  Schlesinger  per- 
ceives at  least  one  important  source  of  some 
of  the  sickness. 

In  his  doctoral  commencement  address  at 
the  City  University  of  New  York  last  week, 
he  vigorously  attacked  those  elements  of  the 
intellectual  community  who  have  espoused 
violence  and.  In  effect,  totalitarianism.  These 
represent  the  so-called  New  Left,  which  has 
figured  prominently  in  the  violence  at  various 
campuses  and  other  disorders. 

•Lifle  is  more  dismaying."  he  said,  "than 
the  way  in  which  some,  a  few.  in  the  intel- 
lectual community  have  rejected  the  life  of 
reason  have  succumbed  to  the  national  sus- 
ceptibility for  hatred  and  violence,  have,  in- 
deed begun  themselves  to  exalt  hatred  and 
violence  as  if  primitivism  in  emotion  con- 
stituted a  higher  morality  " 

In  truth,  what  the  people  of  the  New  Left 
preach  makes  depressing  hearing.  As  Mr. 
Schlesinger  says,  they  want  to  clear  away 
what  they  regard  as  the  "noxious  rubbish 
of  the  BiU  of  Rights  Tolerance  they  regard 
as  evil  because  it  blunts  the  force  of  pro- 
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test-  it  is  both  necessary  and  right  to  forcibly 
suppress  views  with  which  they  disagree. 
And  violence  Is  the  way  to  strike  at  the 
established  institutions 

It  is  difficult  to  think  of  anything  more 
philosophically  in  tune  with  Hitler  and 
Stalin  It  is  sad  to  find  educated  Americans 
in  revolt  against  the  very  institutions  that. 
more  nearly  than  anywhere  in  the  world  or 
in  history,  have  secured  human  freedom  In  a 
framework  of  order  and  material  abundance. 
Yet  the  New  Left  acknowledges  no  clear 
alms,  totalitarian  or  otherwise.  Its  exponents 
profess  to  believe  the  experience  of  feehng 
and  action  will  produce  the  insight  and  the 
policy:  violence  will  mystically  generate 
policy  and  program.  Plainly,  though,  the  di- 
rection can  only  be  (probably  through 
anarchy  at  first)  toward  .severe  regimenta- 
tion by  some  kind  of  political  authority. 

Now  all  this  could  be  dismissed  as  in- 
significant ranting — Schlesinger  calls  It  full 
of  fakery  and  fallacy,  preposterous  and  de- 
praved— except  that  these  antl -liberty  revo- 
lutionaries have  already  shown  how  much 
trouble  they  can  cause  Moreover,  their  praise 
of  violence  in  particular  has  unquestionably 
helped  to  poison  the  general  atmosphere,  en- 
couraging the  depredations  of  weak,  de- 
ranged and  fanatical  minds. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  just  the  intellec- 
tuals of  the  New  Left.  Those  others  who  de- 
nounce the  whole  American  people,  implying 
that  somehow  all  of  us  collectively  murdered 
Senator  Kennedy.  Rev  King  and  President 
Kennedy;  these  too  make  their  contribution. 
For  if  the  society  is  so  bad.  should  it  not 
be  torn  down?  And  what  must  be  the  effect 
of  this  incessant  preachment  of  collective. 
even  primal,  evil?  Keep  telling  a  man  he  is 
sick  for  long  enough,  and  he  is  likely  to  get 

No  It  Is  not  yet  the  vigorous  institutions 
of  liberty  the  highest  attainment  of  secular 
man  that  have  lost  their  health,  nor  is  it  the 
ordinary  citizen.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
where  a  good  deal  of  the  sickness  does  lie. 
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THE  NEGRO  HERITAGE 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 


OF    M.^aYL.^.-JD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1968 
Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  fact 
that  in  this  historic  Chamber  of  the 
Compress  we  hear  speeches  and  addresses 
marking  important  dates  or  events  in 
the  histories  of  many  different  lands, 
nations,  and  peoples.  The  former  na- 
tional heroes  of  various  countries  are 
eulogized  and  their  achievements  are 
retold  regularly  each  year. 

However,  we  have  been  remiss  in  re- 
gard to  the  ancestry  of  approximately 
18  million,  or  about  U  percent,  of  our 
fellow  American  citizens  who  are  Negro, 
To  remedy  that  situation  it  was  my  pleas- 
ure to  have  cosponsored  H.R.  12962,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Commission  on  Negro  History  and 
Culture.  The  purpose  of  that  bill  is  as 

follows:  ^    , 

The  Commission  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  all  proposals  to  create  a  better  under- 
standing and  knowledge  of  Negro  history 
and  culture  and  shall  make  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  legislative 
enactments  which  would  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  such  proposals.  Such  study 
shall  include  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 


First.  The  steps  necessan'  to  unearth- 
ing. pre.serving.  and  collecting  historical 
materials  dealing  with  Negro  history 
and  culture. 

Second.  What  can  be  done  to  preserve 
and  catalog  existing  materials. 

Third.  Examine  the  possibilities  of  the 
establishment  of  a  museum  of  Negro 
history  and  culture  or  a  center  of  Negro 
histjrv   and  culture. 

Fourth.  Consider  where  .such  a  museum 
or  center  should  be  !o-ated,  whether  it 
should  be  independent  or  a  part  of 
an  existing  establishment,  and  how  it 
should  be  financed. 

Fifth.  Consider  the  methods  of  dis- 
seminating .such  materials  so  that  the 
information  can  be  best  integrated  into 
the  mainstream  ol  American  education 
and  life. 

It  mav  also  be  of  interest  to  know 
that  action  has  already  been  taken  on 
this  measure  and  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  held 
hearings  on  March  18.  1968. 

In  connection  with  a  better  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Nesro  heritage.  I  was  plea.sed 
to  read  an  excellent  letter  written  to  the 
editor  of  the  Sun  of  Baltimore,  Md  ,  bv 
E  F  Meverson,  which  appeared  in  that 
well-known  and  influential  newspape: 
on  May  20,  1968. 

Believing  that  this  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable  national   interest   in   bridgin- 
a  -serious  uap  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
Negro.  I  insert  this  letter,  entitled  ''The 
Negro   Heritace."    in    the    pages   of   the 
CoNGKESSioNAL  RECORD.  It  is  as  f ollow,'~ ; 
The  Negro  Herftage 
SIR-    I  would  like  to  offer  the  thesis  th:.t 
It  will  not  be  the  riots  and  burning   whu-h 
will  ofTectivelv  dispel  the  inertia  so  long  ex- 
tant m  American  black-white  attittuies   bin 
rather  will  it  be  the  current  demands  of  the 
yoimg  Negro  men  and  women  for  a  few  his- 
tor  cal   verities  concerning  their  ethnic  ami 
cultural  background.  These  demands  shoult. 
be  r^et    And  not  only  in  the  colleges  but    n. 
the  high  schools    as  well;  for  it  is  submitted 
that  ideas  are  far  more  revolutionary  than 
banknotes  and  that  they   have  always  taeeii^ 
far  more  effective  means  for  bringing  abou 
a   true   revolution   in   mental   attitudes  and 

prejudices.  ^,  ,„_,. 

It  is  a  signal  fact  of  American  histor,,- 
and  a  sad  one— that  of  the  many  cultural 
knd  ethnic  minorities  who  love  this  land,  wlv.. 
die  for  it  and  call  it  home,  the  Negro  alone 
has  been  deprived  of  his  natural  heritage 
Virtually  every  national  hero  or  saint,  feast 
or  fast"  day,  may  be  celebrated  on  these 
shores,  from  the  Year  of  the  Dragon  to  the 
Day  of  St.  Patrick:  and  rare  is  the  Ameri- 
can no  matter  how  distantly  removed  irom 
immigrant  status  or  country  of  origin,  who 
does  not  know  something  of  his  ancestrv. 
the  name  of  his  "household  gods." 

But  how  many  American  Negroes  evo- 
heard  the  name  of  the  Mani-Congo  i  Lord  n, 
the  Congo)  Nzmgo  Mbemba  (baptized  Dom 
.-Vffonsoi.  the  great  chieftain  of  1487.  or  .a 
his  son.  who  was  appointed  in  Rome  itsel, 
as  his  country's  first  bishop.  Yet  these  were 
men  of  great"  personal  dignity  and  stature 
rulers  of  states  as  large  and  larger  than  man^ 
of  the  European  duchies  and  principalities  ■<[ 
the  same  area— black  men  who  were  as  we.i 
loved  or  who  did  as  much  for  the  people 
perhaps  as  a  Medici,  or  a  Bismarck. 

Thanks  to  the  research  scholar,  the  hi?- 
torian.  the  archaeologist,  we  have  at  our 
fingertips  a  whole  series  of  high  civilizations 
The  ones  about  which  we  know  most  are 
those  that  lead  in  direct  chronological  fe- 
quence    through    the    stages    of    Greek    anu 
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Roman  culture.  Byzantium  and  Islam,  to  our 
own  Middle  Ages.  Renaissance.  Industrial 
Revolution,  Nationalist  Movements,  and  pres- 
ent culture.  Africa  has  been  but  little  noted. 
yet  for  over  400  years  the  history  and  for- 
tunes of  Africans  were  woven  into  the  very 
fabric  of  European  and  American  life. 

In  the  early  years  of  conuicl  ic,  1450)  ideas 
about  Africa  varied  remarkably  with  time 
and  place  and  showed  a  wide  range  of  con- 
trast; but  they  were  generally  uniform  in 
one  importiuit  aspect:  they  supposed  no 
n..iural  inlerlority  in  Africans,  no  inherent 
failure  to  develop  and  mature.  This  was  to 
be  the  great  myth  of  later  years,  the  myth 
the  white  man  used  to  justify  his  own  cupid- 
ity, the  myth  which  look  shape  on  the  decks 
of  a  slaving  ship 

In  the  early  days  of  discovery,  men  of 
Europe  believed  they  had  found  partners  and 
allies  and  equals  in  Africa.  "Let  them  go 
and  do  business  with  the  King  of  Timbuktu 
and  Mall."  Mr.  Haniusio.  secretary  to  the 
rules  of  Venice,  was  urging  the  merchants 
of  Italy  in  1563.  ".  .  .  and  they  will  lae  well 
received  with  their  ships  .uid  their  goods, 
.iiul  granted  the  favours  that  they  ask    . 

.•\  few  hundred  years  later,  other  men  in 
Europe  •>verc  certain  that  Africa  had  never 
.^o  much  .ts  known  even  the  rudiments  of 
political  organization,  let  alone  the  means 
Lif  building  powerful  states  ai-jd  operating 
Lomplex  go\  ernmentb.  Tills  too  was  tlie  n-iyth 
of  later  years,  a  central  myth  of  the  white 
man,  used  to  Justify  his  draining  off  the 
wealth  of  Africa  during  the  last  century. 
This  took  shape  as  "colonization." 

It  is  a  signifirant  fact  of  .African  history 
that  It  took  over  400  years  before  Africa 
collapsed  into  subjection  to  Europe.  .Spanish, 
Portuguese,  French.  British  flags  flew  over 
h;rge  areas  of  the  globe  from  east  to  west: 
yet.  except  for  small  holdings  here  and  there. 
.\lrica  remained  inviolate  until  the  Nine- 
teenth Century:  moreover,  foreign  domina- 
tion only  endured  a  scant  100  years.  The  rea- 
.-■oiis  for  this  are  many  and  varied  within  the 
i-omplex  interplay  of  world  history  during 
the  past  century;  but  surely  no  small  pait 
of  the  answer  must  be  found  in  the  Africans 
themselves. 

The  history  of  the  children  of  Africa  in 
ilie  New  World  can  be  found  in  a  thousand 
ill. ices;  It  Is  one  of  hope  and  courage,  sul- 
:iring  and  survival.  It  is  found  in  a  thou- 
.aiKi  documents,  it  is  the  history  of  the 
ii-.iilding  of  great  empires,  the  North  and 
.South  Americas,  and  the  smallest  exctirsion 
into  it  will  show  that  the  Negro  brought 
with  him  many  of  the  technologicxl  elements 
without  which  the  New  World  could  never 
have  been  forged. 

Ill  early  Brazilian  society,  Ewbank  tells 
us,  the  Negroes  worked  as  "carpenters, 
masons,  pavers,  printers,  sign  and  orna- 
mental painters,  carriage  and  cabinet  work- 
ers, fabricators  of  military  ornaments,  lamp- 
mukers.  silversmiths,  jewelers,  and  lithogra- 
phers." Writing  of  the  late  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, von  Eschwege.  a  Swedish  engineer  in 
Brazil,  wrote  that  there  "the  usability  of 
iron  ore  and  the  extraction  of  iron  was  learnt 
irom  the  .'African  Negroes."  Tlie  equipment 
used  by  them  included  the  .small  furnace  and 
hand-blown  bellows  that  were  the  traditional 
iqiupment  of  .'\{ric:i. 

Examples  could  be  multiplied  infinitely:  It 
should  suffice  the  thinking  person  to  know 
that  no  large  body  of  .oeople  could  merge 
•.vith  another  without  adding  their  own  cul- 
ture. Along  with  their  .songs  and  supersti- 
tions and  gods.  Africans  Ijrought  to  these 
iands    their    strength    and    experience,    their 

indent  arts  and  craits.  They  were  an  active, 
creative,  and  noble  element  in  the  forging 
of  the  New  World,  as  the  historian  FYeyre 
points  otit.  and  their  true  histon,'  offers  an 
outstanding  contrast  to  their  history  of  the 
last  hundred  years  in  the  United  States, 
dominated  as  that  has  oeen  by  myths  and 
altitudes  that  grew  out  of  the  slave  era. 
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Let  a  history  of  the  African  peoples  be 
taught  in  the  schools — equally  as  we  teach 
the  history  of  Prance  or  England  or  Italy. 
Let  there  be  modern  research  into  the  very 
early  African  cities,  or  the  history  of  ihe 
African  in  South  America,  which  is  interest- 
ing by  contrast;  let  ihere  be  a  clear  distinc- 
tion ijetween  illusion  and  reality,  between 
myth  and  fact. 

In  lime,  this  knowledge  should  come  to 
exert  a  considerable  influence  over  the  minds 
and  mental  attitudes  of  the  men  and  women 
of  .^meric.i.  wliile  and  ijlack.  Indeed,  it  .ip- 
pears  to  be  the  only  means  by  which  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  reputation  of  a 
Ijeople  and  their  true  abilities. 

E.  P.  Meyebson. 

Baltimore. 
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VOLUNTEER  FIREMEN 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

of    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue.'iday.  June  11.  1968 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out my  .service  in  the  Congress.  I  have 
had  an  active  interest  in  the  recognition 
of  the  community  service  provided,  usu- 
ally at  minimal  public  cost,  by  the  vol- 
unteer fire  companies  and  rescue  squads 
of  the  United  States. 

As  a  measure  of  this  recognition,  I 
have  .sponsored  leRi,slation  to  include 
these  organizaiion.s  among  the  groups 
given  priority  in  the  donation  or  pur- 
chase of  suri^lus  items  under  Federal 
owTiership  which  might  be  of  value  to 
them.  It  remains  my  hope  that  such  leg- 
islation might  be  given  action. 

In  the  meantime,  as  a  matter  of  in- 
terest to  the  Hou,se.  I  include  an  article 
appearing  in   the  current  issue  of   the 
Reader's  Digest,  as  follows: 
How  Good  Are  Our  Volunteer  Firemen? 
(By  James  Daniel) 

(Note. — A  firsthand  report  on  an  amateur 
elite,  the  men  who  sacrifice  their  time — and 
.sometimes  their  lives — in  the  unending 
battle  against  fire.) 

In  my  home  town  of  Weston,  Conn.  (pop. 
6700  > .  the  Are  siren  behind  Town  Hall  went 
off  at  2  a.m.  recently,  and  all  over  town 
salesmen,  lawyers,  carpenters,  dentists, 
plumbers,  office  workers.  wTiters,  shopkeep- 
ers, construction  men  and  engineers  rolled 
out  of  bed  and  Into  their  boots.  Within 
three  minutes,  some  of  us  were  barreling 
down  the  road  on  the  big  red  and  gold  fire- 
trucks,  bells  clanging.  Others  learned  of  the 
location  of  the  fire  by  phone  or  shortwave 
radio  and  converged  on  the  house  in  cars. 

Five  minutes  alter  the  fire  was  reported 
to  the  dispatcher,  by  a  neighbor  who  saw 
flames  licking  through  the  roof,  our  first 
truck  was  playing  water  on  the  blaze.  Others 
of  -as  were  laying  .tddltlonal  hose  and  setting 
up  a  portable  generator  to  floodlight  the 
scene.  Nine  minutes  after  the  first  truck 
arrived,  our  chief  signaled  that  the  fire  was 
out.  A  $30,000  house  had  been  saved. 

At  a  time  when  volunteering  has  about 
gone  out  of  style,  many  people  are  mystified 
that  volimteer  fire  departments  like  ours 
should  even  exist.  To  them,  thp  local  VFD 
consists  of  men  whose  chief  function  is  to 
play  pool  at  the  firehouse  and  parade  on 
Memorial  Day.  Perhaps,  too,  many  remember 
that  fire  insurance  companies  used  to  com- 
plain about  volunteer  firemen  who  were 
sometimes  so  inept  that  they  did  more  dam- 
age than  fire  itself. 


Today  that  Image  is  radically  changing. 
According  to  Percy  Bugbee.  general  manager 
of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association: 
"Tlie  training  and  equipping  of  volunteer  de- 
partments has  improved  so  rapidly  that  to- 
day many  compare  favorably  with  the  paid 
departments  of  larger  cities  Without  volun- 
teer firemen,  it  is  inconceivable  that  we 
could  have  cut  the  nation's  lire  loss  per  $100 
of  combustible  properly  from  *2.10  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  to  59  cents  last 
year." 

In  1U6C,  the  United  Slale.s  had  -2.396  550 
reported  fires,  totaling  a  loss  of  $1.86  billion.* 
Of  the  24.000  fire  deparuneiUs  which  com- 
bated these  fires.  22.000  depended  (jn  volun- 
teers. Indeed,  half  of  this  nation's  people  now 
live  in  are.as — suburban,  small-town  and 
rural — served  by  volunteer  departments,  and 
such  departments  are  increasing  at  the  rale 
of  about  a  thousand  each  year  In  all,  the 
United  States  has  more  than  one  million 
volunteer  firemen,  as  opposed  to  approxi- 
mately 200,000  who  are  paid. 

The  reason  for  the  boom  is  simple;  many 
communities  simply  cannot  afford  paid  fire 
departments.  According  to  Finmrn  maga- 
zine, it  takes  a  department  of  50  men  work- 
ing three  shifts  to  provide  the  desired  ■ini- 
tial response"  of  13  men  on  any  residential 
call.  At  the  going  rale  for  firemen,  this  means 
a  salary  bill  of  S300.000  a  year  before  a  piece 
of  equipment  is  Ijoughl  ta  pumper  costs 
S28.000.  a  tanker  $17.000 1  or  a  ftrchou.se  is 
built. 

Can  VFDs  do  the  Job?  Yes.  say  tlie  fire- 
insurance  companies  wiio  are  certainly  in  the 
best  position  to  know  According  to  Kenneth 
O.  Smith,  general  inanagei  ol  tlie  New  York 
Fire  In.siiranrc  Rating  Organization,  property 
owners  protected  by  volunteers  do  tiot  auto- 
matically p.iy  high  fire-insurance  rales:  'A 
fire  department  may  be  all  volunleers.  part 
paid,  or  iuUy  paid:  if  it  meets  our  st.indards 
of  organization,  membership,  motorized  .ip- 
paratus  and  equipment,  it  is  approved." 

Tiiough  insurance  costs  m.iy  vary  from 
state  to  state  according  to  flre-loss  experi- 
ence, homeowners  in  a  community  with  no 
fire  department  (Class  D)  generally  pay 
about  double  the  fire-insurance  rates  of  those 
in  a  community  with  ideal  fire  defenses  (Cla.ss 
At.  In  New  York  State  a  frame  ho.ise  in  a 
Class  D  community  pays  49  cents  per  $100 
tor  fire  insurance  annually.  This  drops  to  38 
cents  if  an  approved  lire  department  is  orga- 
nized, to  36  cents  when  fire  hydrants  are  in- 
troduced, to  27 1 2  cents  when  other  improve- 
ments are  m.ide.  and  finally,  when  everything 
is  done  that  the  insurance  comp.mies  say 
should  be  done,  to  24  cents  Thus.  ..side  from 
the  provision  of  a  standard  water  supply  and 
other  features  of  the  fire  defenses  of  the 
community,  the  big  difference  is  in  the  ex- 
istence of  an  ".approved"  fire  department — 
not  in  whether  the  firemen  are  on  salary. 

How  good  are  amateurs  when  faced  with 
an  emergency?  Let  me  give  you  a  couple  of 
examples: 

In  February  1967,  a  truck  loaded  with  6000 
gallons  of  fuel  oil  rammed  into  the  once-a- 
dav  slow  freight  chugpmg  through  The 
Plains.  Va.  Instantly,  the  crossing  area  was 
awash  in  burning  oil.  When  the  first  volun- 
teer firemen  arrived,  the  fire  was  already 
sweeping  up  a  two-story  office  building  and 
was  going  for  a  lumberyard  and  church.  Ad- 
ditional volunteers  from  30  communities 
were  summoned.  In  half  an  hour  they  had 
sealed  the  area  off  with  foam,  saving  the 
town. 

One  March  night  in  1963.  a  basement  bowl- 
ing alley  in  Terre  Haute.  Ind  .  caught  fire. 
Ordinarily,  putting  the  fire  out  would  have 
been  easy  for  Terre  Hauie's  crack,  paid  fire 
department.  But  a  gale-force  wind  turned 
the  blaze   into  a  blowtorch   so   hot  that   it 
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melted  the  doors  off  refrigerators  In  a  display 
window  .1  block  away  By  3  am.  every  Terre 
Haute  Are  company  was  downtown,  leaving 
the  flanks  of  the  city  dangerously  exposed 

By  radio.  Fire  Chief  Norman  Fesler  called 
on  volunteer  companies  In  surrounding  com- 
munities A  dozen  responded  from  as  far  as 
80  miles  away  While  some  volunteers  moved 
into  outlying  firehouses  (and  put  out  one 
sizable  fire  of  Independent  origin),  others 
were  stationed  on  downtown  rooftops  to  put 
out  fires  started  by  flying  flrebrands.  Said 
Chief  Fesler  next  day.  ■Without  the  help  of 
the  volunteers  we  probably  would  have  lost 
our  entire  downtown  " 

Like  many  American  males,  I  used  to  won- 
der just  what  went  on  behind  those  big  over- 
head flrehouse  doors  when  the  volunteers 
were  not  flghtlng  flres,  I  knew  only  that  IP 
Weston,  some  of  my  respected  friends  and 
neighbors  had  regular  •meeting  nights"  or 
•  drill  nights."  Then  two  years  ago  a  friend 
told  me  that  Weston  needed  volunteers  for 
the  daytime  hours,  when  the  commuters  were 
at  work  In  New  York  As  a  writer  I  often 
worked  at  home  in  the  daytime  So  I  .=lgned 
up  as  A  probationer  ftreman,  ambulance 
driver  anfl'  flrst-ald  attendant.  (More  than 
4000  US.  Are  departments  also  run  em.er- 
gencv  ambulance  services  i  For  six  months — 
the  standard  trial  period— I  attended  demon- 
strations and  practice  sessions  given  by  our 
drillmaster  or  visiting  instructors, 

I  learned  such  things  as  how  to  use  oxygen 
breathing;  apparatus  to  enter  a  burning 
building,  how  to  lay  and  repack  flre  hose,  how 
to  position  a  ladder  and  raise  it  effortlessly, 
how  to  set  up  a  deluge  gun  (a  giant,  swivel- 
mounted  nozzle  that  can  take  the  full  force 
of  two  giant  pumpers  at  one  time),  how  to 
treat  the  injured  At  the  end  of  the  training, 
I  was  given  my  badge,  boots,  slicker  and 
helmet, 

I  was  now  entitled  to  attend  not  only  flres 
b-.-.t  the  annual  meeting  at  which  the  depart- 
ment selected  its  officers.  Until  or  unless 
thev  come  under  local  government  control 
through  public  financing,  most  companies,  i 
subsequently  learned,  run  their  own  affairs 
without  political  interference. 

Looking  back  on  my  experiences  as  a  flre- 
man  and"firit-ald  man,  I  cannot  point  to  an 
endless  succession  of  thrills.  Any  flrehouse 
logbook  will  show  a  great  many  more  calls 
reporting  'smoke  odors'  or  -child  locked  in 
bathroom"  than  actual  flres.  But  I  think  1  ve 
learned  the  answer  to  a  question  I  am  Ire- 
quently    asked:     "What    makes    volunteers 

""Ever'smce  Benjamin  Franklin  founded  the 
flrst  volunteer  fire  company  in  r'hiladelphia 
m  1736.  undoubtedly  part  of  the  tnot'^'^""" 
has  been  mens  desire  to  get  together  and 
s^are  Lch  others  company.  But  there  .s 
more  to  It  than  that— something  in  each 
man  that  pushes  him  on  to  give  more  than 
"  requlred^f  him.  Since  volunteer  hremen 
are  inclined  to  be  action  types  rather  than 
verbalizers,  perhaps  they  cant  even  explain 
it  themselves  When  I  asked  a  voung  volun- 
teer driver— who  had  just  sacrinced  two 
hours  of  paid  working  time  to  handle  two 
brush-flre  calls  in  one  day-why  he  did  it. 
he  Just  looked  at  me  amazed  and  said.  Be- 
cause somebody  has  to." 

Doing  What  somebody  has  to-that  s  about 
as  ctose  as  a  volunteer  ftreman  will  come  to 
barm-  h^  soul  But  recently,  after  five  vol- 
unteer firemen  from  Rldgefleld,  N  J^  hacl  <l  e^ 
helping  to  put  out  a  fire  in  nearby  Cliffside 
S,  I  visited  the  Rldgefleld  flrehouse  ana 
came  across  a  letter  of  condolence  that  put 
volunteer  service  in  a  broader  perspective. 
Wrote  the  Hev  William  Henzlik,  once  chap- 
lain of  the  Oak  Forest,  111.,  volunteer  com- 
pany: "When  men  give  themselves,  even  to 
their  lifeblood,  to  protect  others,  they  are  in 
the  deepest  sense  acting  out.  rather  than 
talking  about  the  Christian  command  to  be 
their  brother's  keeper." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

UNTIMELY  PASSING  OP  AN  OUT- 
STANDING NEWSPAPER  EDITOR 


June  11.  1968 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1968 
Mr  WATSON,  Mr,  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  courageous  and  brilliant  newspaper 
editors  in  this  country.  Mr.  Robert  M. 
Hitt,  Jr..  passed  away  recently  in 
Charleston.  S.C. 

Mr,  Hitt.  familiarly  known  as  "Red 
to  all  of  us  who  were  priviledged  to  know 
him.  served  as  editor  of  the  Charleston 
Evening  Post  for  a  period  of  15  years 
before  his  untimely  death  at  the  age  of 
53  on  June  3, 

Mr,  Hitt  was  one  of  the  most  versatile 
men  I  have  ever  known.  His  fame  as  a 
iournalist  spread  far  beyond  his  native 
South  Carolina,  but  I  shall  always  re- 
member him  as  a  public  .speaker  without 
parallel.  He  possessed  a  quality  which  is 
rare  nowadays— a  boundless  wit  that  was 
always  present  in  even  routine  conversa- 
tions Low  Country  South  Carolina  is 
known  for  its  superb  storytellers.  But 
"Red"  Hitt  just  seemed  to  be  able  to  tell 
them  better  than  anyone  else.  As  editor 
of  a  newspaper  in  one  of  the  most  color- 
ful cities  in  America.  Charleston.  "Red 
Hitt  understood  the  local  color  so  prev- 
alent in  his  stories.  ,     , 

He  was  born  in  Bamberg.  S.C.  which  is 
located  in  my  congressional  distnct.  As 
one  of  Bamberg's  most  illustrious  sons. 
he  was  destined  to  become  a  newspaper- 
man since  his  father  was  the  editor  oi 
an  outstanding  weekly  newspaper,  the 
Bamberg  Herald.  In  fact,  his  mother  and 
a  sister  still  reside  in  Bamberg, 

To  his  dear  wife,  mother,  five  children, 
and  two  sisters  who  survive  I  would  like 
to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 

Mr  Speaker,  newspaper  editors  who 
were  contemporaiies  of  Red"  Hitt  have 
eulogized  him  more  eloquently  than  I 
ever  could,  and  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
I  include  a  sample  of  their  editorials,  as 
follows ; 

IProm  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  and 
Courier.  June  5.  1968 1 
R,  M.  Hitt,  Jr, 
\  iournalist  of  nationwide  renown.  Robert 
Melvin  Hitt  Jr,  was  a  justly  admired  citizen 
of    South    Carolina    and    one    of    the    most 
popiUar    men    of    his    time    in    Charleston. 
Through  public  speeches  and  a  wide  personal 
acquaintance  he  had  projected  a  warm  per- 
sonality far  beyond  the  circulation  territory 
of  the  Charleston  Evening  Post,  which  he  had 
served  as  editor  for  15  years. 

We    flrst    became    acquainted     with    Red 
Hitt  when  he  was  a  lanky  freshman  at  The 
Citadel.  At  age  16,  he  already  showed  promise 
In  applying  for  appointment  as  campus  cor- 
respondent   for    The    News    and    Courier,    he 
listed    among    his    qualiflcations    an    ability 
to  set  type,  tend  a  press  and  write  any  kind 
of   copy    from   advertisements   to   editorials. 
These  were  no  idle  boasts.  He  had  grown 
up  around  a  newspaper  shop   His  father  was 
the  late  R.  M.  Hitt.  editor  of  The  Bamberg 
Herald,    whom   we   revered    among   the   solid 
and  able  weekly  journalists  of  our  state.  Al- 
though   in    those    days    only    senior    cadets 
served  as  campus  correspondents,  we  watched 
the  progress  of  the  boy  from  Bamberg.  Not 
long  after  his  graduation  we  offered  him  a 
Job  rj  a  reporter  for  The  News  and  Courier. 


Thou<'h  It  p.iid  less  than  he  earned  from  a 
government  Job.  he  readily  accepted  bec.iuse 
his  first  interest  was  newspaperlng.  Mr,  Hitfs 
progress  in  the  craft  was  rapid.  First  as 
ilKjrts  editor  for  The  News  and  Courier,  then 
as  city  editor  and  managing  editor  for  The 
Evening  Post,  he  climbed  the  ladder  of  desks 
and  in   1953   was  appointed  editor. 

As  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
New,spaper  Editors,  he  was  respected  and 
liked  bv  colleagties  all  over  the  country.  Be- 
hind the  rugged  countenance  and  booming 
voice  that  were  his  trademarks  was  a  gentle 
and  sensitive  nature.  He  was  perceptive  and 
sympathetic  in  dealing  with  both  people  and 
issues  These  qualities,  with  a  vivid  gift  for 
words,  superbly  equipped  him  for  the  duties 
of  a  newspaper  editor.  He  d'.scharged  them 
with  admirable  stvle  and   skill. 

Perhaps  his  most  engaging  quality  was  a 
keen  sense  of  humor,  quick  but  kindly.  It 
spiced  his  writing  and  brought  welcome  wit 
to  social  conversations.  Who  will  forget  his 
bass  voice  and  hearty  laugh'.' 

Brought  up  in  a  Christian  home,  in  which 
family  loyalty  and  civic  obligation  were  re- 
garded as  matters  of  course,  he  grew  in 
character  and  stature  with  the  years.  His  un- 
expected death  at  age  53  has  cut  short  a 
career  that  should  have  had  many  fruitful 
vears  to  run.  The  newspaper  profession  has 
suffered  a  grievous  loss.  The  sorrow  of  his 
family,  his  associates  and  a  vast  collection 
of  friends  is  beyond  measure. 

IProm  the  Columbia  (S.C)  Record 
June  5.  19681 
P.\ssiNO  OF  A  Journalist  Star 
The  Fourth   Estate  lost  one  of  its  bright- 
est stars  in  the  death  of  Robert  M,  Hitt  Jr,. 
editor  of  The  Charleston  Evening  ^ost. 

"Red."  as  he  was  affectionately  Knuwn  to 
newspapermen  throughout  tne  nation,  de- 
lit;hted  audiences  from  coast  to  coast  with 
hFs  wit.  wisdom  and  pnilosophy.  He  was  twice 
a  featured  speaker  at  conventions  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Hitt  v;as  a  newspaperman's  newspaper- 
m  m.  He  started  his  journalistic  career  m  the 
shop  of  The  Bamberg  Herald,  where  his  fath- 
er v-'as  one  of  South  Carolina's  outstanding 
editors.  After  graduation  from  The  Citadei 
he  went  to  work  wnth  the  Charleston  nevs- 
napers,  where  he  was  successively  reporter, 
soorts  editor,  news  eiiitor,  managing  eaitjr 
and.  since  1953.  editor  of  the  Evening  Post 
Under  his  editorship  the  Evening  Post 
doubled  its  circulation  and  became  Soui.i 
Carolina's  largest  afternoon  daily.  He  served 
his  itrea  with  distinction,  and  his  promotion 
of  his  orofession  ranged  far  and  wide. 

He  was  active  in  every  organization  to 
raise  standaras  and  call  attention  to  op- 
portunities of  journalism,  starting  with  the 
south  Carolina  Scholastic  Press  Association 
He  served  as  president  of  the  South  Carolinn 
Press  Association,  was  first  president  of  thr 
South  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Coun- 
cil, and  conducted  seminars  and  conferences 
for    the    .-lewspapermen    of    this    and    other 

states. 

He  was  such  a  favorite  with  his  leilow 
journalists  in  South  Carolina  that  none  u' 
their  meetings  was  held  without  "Red"  Hiti 
as  one  of  the  principals. 

Faithful    to   his   task   until   the   very   end 
he    was    representing    his    newspaper    at    a 
Charleston  Safety  Council  meeting  when  he 
collapsed,  suffering  from  a  brain  hemorrhage. 
He  did  not  recover  consciousness. 

His  death  brings  shock  and  sadness  tc 
overvone  who  knew  hun.  He  will  always 
be  revered  as  one  of  the  strongest  pillars 
of  South  Carolina  Journalism. 


June  11,  1968 


(From  the  Orangeburg  (S.C.)  Times  and 

Democrat.  June  5,  1968] 

Robert  M,  Hitt,  Jr 

In   the  untimely  death  of  Robert  Melvin 

Hitt.  Jr..  53,  editor  of  The  Charleston  Evening 


post.  South  Carolina  and  the  newspapers  of 
the  state  have  lost  a  man  who  exemplified 
all  that  Journalism  is  or  should  be, 

Mr.  Hitt,  a  native  of  Bamberg  and  son  of 
a  veteran  newspaper  man,  died  early  Tues- 
day morning  after  suffering  a  cerebral  hem- 
orrhage several  days  ago. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Bamberg  High 
school  and  earned  an  A  B.  degree  ironi  the 
Tlie  Citadel  in  1935.  the  imlitary  college  later 
granting  him  an  honorary  Lid.  degree  In  1962. 
He  bepran  his  career  iis  a  newsp.ipermiui 
with  The  News  and  Courier  in  1936,  l>ecom- 
ing  sports  editor  in  1938.  In  1943,  he  was 
moved  over  to  The  Evening  Post  as  news  edi- 
tor, promoted  to  managing  editor  in  1945. 
and  held  the  post  of  editor  from  1953  until 
his  death. 

Known   to  his  covintless  friends  as  "Red 
Hitt.  his  editorials  were  sinrere,  hard-hitting 
and  just.  His  was  a  quick  and  agile  mind,  one 
able  to  see  to  the  root  of  a  matter  through 
the  glitter  in  which  it  might  l>e  presented. 

For  that  reason.  "Red"  Hitt  was  in  great 
demand  as  .in  alter-dinner  .speaker.  He  had 
,1  slow  delivery,  almost  a  drawl,  and  he  had  a 
dry.  sometimes  cutting  but  never  vicious  wit, 
one  that  soon  had  his  listeners  convulsed 
with  laughter.  But  he  was  far  from  a  come- 
dian. He  never  spoke  without  delivering  a 
worthwhile  message.  Those  who  heard  him 
were  both  entertained  and  informed,  perhaps 
fnthused,  bv  his  words. 

He  held  the  high  esteem  and  respect  of 
everyone  in  the  newspaper  world  as  an  ex- 
cellent writer  and  representative  of  the 
•working  press"  as  well  as  m  his  editorial 
achievements. 

Married,  he  was  an  understanding  and  de- 
voted father  and  husband,  a  worker  and 
vestryman  In  his  church,  and  endowed  in  the 
sociai  graces  \vhlch  made  him  president  of 
the  Country  Club  of  Charleston  in  1947.  and 
commodore"  of  the  Carolina  Yacht  Club  in 
1948, 

Tlie  Times  and  Democrat  joins  the  other 
newspapers  in  and  out  of  South  Carolina  in 
extending  sympathy  to  Mrs,  Hitt  and  their 
five  children  and  the  staff  of  Tlie  Evening 
Post  and  The  News  and  Courier,  where  also 
he  will  be  sorely  missed. 


MILITANCY  IN  POOR  PEOPLE'S 
CAMPAIGN  LEADERSHIP 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 


OF    AL.^BAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  11.  1968 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
creased militancy  of  participants  in  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign  seems  to  reflect 
the  pattern  of  the  times.  Apparently, 
anarchy,  lawlessness,  and  violence  are 
becoming  the  mode  of  expressing  griev- 
ances, rather  than  peaceful  assembly, 
petitioning,  and  casting  a  ballot  in  an 
election. 

As  many  Members  of  Congress,  myself 
included,  stated,  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign created  a  climate  for  possible 
violence.  It  is  my  profound  hope  that 
degeneration  into  a  new  wave  of  rioting 
and  civil  disturbances  in  Washington  can 
yet  be  avoided. 

The  campaign  is  beset  with  dissension 
over  goals  and  strategy.  Indications  are 
that  the  militants  are  gaining  control. 
For  example,  windows  in  the  Supreme 
Court  Building  were  smashed  by  rocks 
during  a  demonstration;  traffic  on  a 
major  thoroughfare  alongside  Resurrec- 
tion City  has  been  redirected  because 
residents  were  hurling   rocks  and  cans 
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at  passing  autos,  and  leaders  of  various 
factions  arc  discounting  goals  outlined 
bv  other  factions, 

"  Efforts  to  force  ma5s  arrests  are  now 
an  announced  strategy.  Hosea  Williams, 
in  charge  of  demonstrations,  said: 

The  picnic  Is  over,  if  the  police  want  to 
use  those  clubs  we're  going  to  give  them  a 
chance. 

Washington  police  have  been  deliber- 
ately taunted  and  chided  by  demonstra- 
lor.s'since  that  announcement. 

Other  statements  by  campaign  leaders 
and  participants  as  well  a*  increasingly 
militant  demonstrations  indicate  that  the 
situation  is  ixtrcmely  volatile  and  could 
explode  when  hundreds  of  thousands  arc 
expected  to  pour  into  Washiii'Uon  for  a 
massive  demonstration  on  June  19. 

In  a  meeting  with  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark,  campaign  spokesmen 
made  the  following  statements: 

Said  James  E,  Groppi  of  Milwaukee: 

We  didn't  come  hsre  to  play  games  and  if 
we  have  to  turn  this  capital  upside  down, 
brother.  I'm  all  for  it  We  won't  be  placated 
any  more. 

Mrs.  Lila  Mae  Brooks  of  Mississippi 
waved  her  finger  in  Mr.  Clark's  face  and 
said: 

If  we  don't  get  no  Justice,  man.  yoa  Ijetter 
be  gone  from  here. 

Congress  is  rightfully  concerned  ab.out 
such  statements  being  blatantly  shouted 
before  radi.o  and  television  facilities.  But. 
many  Members  of  Congress  arc  equally 
concerned  by  less  public  statements  of 
campaign  leaders. 

For  instance,  the  Rev,  James  Bevel,  a 
leader  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference,  made  the  following 
statements  before  congressional  staff 
representatives  on  Capitol  Hill  on  May 
21: 

The  wealth  must  be  redistributed  and  the 
means  of  production  turned  over  to  the  peo- 
ple ,  ,  The  police  must  be  re-oriented.  The 
God  versus  devil  philosophy  of  Jvideo-Chris- 
tian   tradition   must   be   eliminated. 

Personally,  capitalism  is  intellectually  in- 
com.patible  with  me.  Why  should  I  compete 
for  things  that  are  mine? 
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20-member  congressional  grievance  com- 
mittee to  receive  grievances  and  protests 
from  any  American  or  group  of  Ameri- 
cans, such  as  the  poor  people.  The  com- 
mittee would  be  composed  of  10  Con- 
gressmen and  10  Senators,  equally  di- 
vided between  Republicans  and  Demo- 

It'is  regrettable  that  the  rights  U)  pe- 
tition and  lobby  have  been  so  llagrantly 
abused  that  it  was  necessary  for  this 
legislation  to  be  introduced,  but  the  in- 
terests of  all  Americans  must  be  pre- 
served in  these  trying  times.  There  must 
be  no  tyranny  of  the  minority  in 
America. 


SUPREME  COURT  OPINION 


Men  like  Bevel  are  not  "lobbying"  or 
"petitioning"  for  the  ix)or— he  is  calling 
for  the  turnabout  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, and  judging  from  his  .state- 
ments a  restructuring  along  Marxist 
lines. 

To  petition  and  lobby  are  two  privi- 
leges all  Americans  enjoy— but  militant 
demonstrations  and  statements  calling 
for  the  total  restructuring  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  is  a  far  cry  from  lobby- 
ing, 

I  am,  therefore,  hopeful  that  current 
legislation  which  would  provide  guide- 
lines for  exercising  the  rights  to  petition 
and  lobby  will  L'ain  congressional  ap- 
proval. Specifically,  the  legislation: 

First,  Forbids  any  Federal  agency  or 
employee  from  .granting  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral land  for  any  kind  of  camp-in  or 
sleep-in — along  the  lines  of  Resurrec- 
tion City, 

Second,  Forbids  the  renewal  of  any 
current  authorization  for  such  land 
usages — meaning  that  when  the  Federal 
permit  for  Resurrection  City  expires  on 
the  16th,  it  cannot  be  i-enewed. 

Third,  Provides  for  the  creation  of  a 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

UF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1968 

Mr,  CAREY,  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
the  US,  Supreme  Court  handed  down 
a  momentous  decision.  On  a  6-to-3  rul- 
ing the  Court  upheld  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  New  York  State  law  which 
requires  public  school  systems  to  lend 
textbooks  to  students  in  private  and 
parochial  schools. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  New  York 
law  the  .school  districts  are  directed  to 
lend  SI 5  worth  of  textbooks  each  year  to 
each  pupil  in  grades  seven  through  12 
in  private  schools.  The  State  is  currently 
expending  about  S25  million  a  year  under 
the  law  which  became  effective  Septem- 
ber 1,  1966,  for  the  benefit  of  about  300.- 
000  pupils. 

This  decision  by  the  Court  substan- 
tiates the  constitutionality  of  the  provi- 
sions for  the  loan  of  textbooks  contained 
in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  As  one  of  the  authors 
of  that  act.  and  particularly  the  textbook 
provisions.  I  welcome  this  clarifying  deci- 
sion bv  the  Court, 

Justice  White  in  stating  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  addressed  the  basic  issues 
of  the  question  in  stating  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  "has  long  recognized  that 
religious  schools  pursue  two  goals — reli- 
gious instruction  and  secular  education." 
adding  that  underlying  the  Court's  deci- 
sions and  the  judgments  of  State  legis- 
latures "has  been  a  recognition  that  pri- 
vate education  has  played  and  is  playing 
a  significant  and  valuable  role  in  raising 
national  levels  of  knowledge,  competence 
and  exiierience," 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  that  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  as  delivered  by  Justice 
White,  and  the  concurring  opinion  by 
Justice  Harlan  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 
[Supreme   Court   of   the   United   SUtes.   No. 

660, — October  term,  1967) 
Board  of  Education  of  Central  School 
District  No,  1.  etc..  et  al..  Appellants,  r. 
.lAMES  E,  Allen,  Jr..  as  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  New  York,  et  al. 
On  Appeal  From  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
New  York. 

I  June  10.  1968,1 

Mr,  Just'ce  WHrrE  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court, 

A  law  of  the  St.?te  cf  New  York  requires 
local  public  school  authorities  to  lend  text- 
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books  free  of  charge  to  all  students  in  grades 
seven  through  12;  students  attending  private 
schools  .ire  included.  This  case  presents  the 
question  whether  this  statute  Is  a  "law  re- 
specting the  establishment  of  religion  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof,"  and  so  in 
conflict     with     the     First     and     Fourteenth 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  because  it 
authorizes  the  loan  of  textbooks  to  students 
attending  parochial  schools  We  hold  that  the 
law  is  not  in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 
Until  1965.  §  701  of  the  Educational  Law  of 
the    State    of    New    York    authorized    public 
school  boards  to  designate  textbooks  for  use 
in  the  inibllc  schools,  to  purchase  such  books 
with   public   funds,  and  to  rent  or  sell  the 
books  to  public  school  students.    In  1965  the 
Legislature  amended  ?  701,  basing  the  .imend- 
mer.ts  on  findings  that  the    -pubUc  welfare 
and  safety  require  that  the  state  and  local 
communities  give  assistance  to  educational 
programs   which   are   important   to  our   na- 
tional defense  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
State."  -  Beginning  with  the   1966-67  school 
year,    local    school    boards   were   required    to 
purchase   textbooks  and  lend  them  without 
charge  "to  all  children  residing  in  such  dis- 
trict   who   are    enrolled    in    grades    seven    to 
twelve  of  a  public  or  private  school  which 
complies     with     the     compulsory     education 
law  ■  The  books  now  loaned  are  "text-books 
which  are  designated  for  use  in  any  public, 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  of  the  state 
or  .ire  approved  by  any  boards  of  education. " 
and  which— according  to  a  1966  amendment — 
"a   pupil  is  required   to  use   as  a   text   for  a 
semester  or  more  in  a  particular  class  in  the 
school  he  legally  attends."  ' 

Appellants,  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education   of   Central  School   District  No.    1 
m      Rensselaer      and      Columbia      Counties, 
brought  suit  in  the  New  York  courts  against 
.ippellee    James    Allen.'    The    complaint    al- 
leged that  ?  701  violated  both  the  State  and 
Federal  Constitutions;   that  if  appellants,  in 
reliance  on  their  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, failed  to  lend  books  to  parochial 
school    stuoents    within    their    covintles    ap- 
pellee Allen   would  remove  appellants  from 
office:    and   that   to  prevent   this,   appellants 
were  complying  with  the  law  and  submitting 
to    their   constituents   a   school    budget   in- 
cluding funds  for  books  to  be  lent  to  paro- 
chial   "schools    pupils     .Appellants    therefore 
sought  a  declaration  that  5  701  was  Invalid, 
an  order  barring  appellee  Allen  from  remov- 
ing appellants  from  office  for  failing  to  com- 
ply  with   it,  and   another  order  restraining 
him  from  apportioning  state  funds  to  school 
districts   for    the   purchase   of   textbooks   to 
be  lent  to  parochial  students.  After  answer, 
and  upon  cross- motions  for  summary  Judg- 
ment, the  trial  court  held  the  law  unconsti- 
tutional   under    the    First    and    Fourteenth 
Amendments  and  entered  Judgment  for  ap- 
pellants. 51   Misc.  Jd  297.  273   N.Y.S.  2d  239 
1 19661    The  Appellate  Division  reversed,  or- 
dering    the     complaint     dismissed     on     the 
ground  that  appellant  school  boards  had  no 
standing   to  attack   the   validity  of   a  state 
statute.    27    AD.    2d    69.    276    N.Y.S.    2d    234 
(19661.  On  appeal,  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  concluded   by  a   4-3   vote   that  ap- 
pellants did  have  standing"   but  by  a  dif- 
ferent 4-3   vote  held  that   5  701  was  not  in 
violation  of  either  the  State  or  the  Federal 
Constitution.    20   NY.    2d    109.   228.    N.E.    2d 
791,    281    N.Y  S.    2d    799    (1967).    The    Court 
of  Appeals  said   that   the  laws  purpose  was 
to  benetit  all  school  children,  regardless  of 
the  tyi>e  of  school  they  attended,  and  that 
only  "textbooks    approved    by    public    school 
authorities  could  be  loaned,  it  therefore  con- 
sidered   5  701    "completely   neutral    with   re- 
spect   to   religion,    merely   making   available 
secular  textbooks  at  the  request  of  the  in- 
dividual   student    and    asking    no    question 
about  what  school  he  attends."  Section  701, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  concluded,  is  not  a  law 
which  "establishes  a  religion  or  constitutes 
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the  use  of  public  funds  to  aid  religious 
schools."  20  NY.  2d,  at  117;  228  N.E.  2d. 
at  794.  795;  281  N.  Y.  S  2d.  at  805  We  noted 
probable  Jurisdiction.  389  U.S.  1031    (1968> 

Everson  v.  Board  of  Education.  330  US.  1 
( 1947) ,  Is  the  case  decided  by  this  Court  that 
is  most  nearly  In  point  for  today's  problem. 
New  Jersey  reimbursed  parents  for  expenses 
incurred  In  busing  their  children  to  parochial 
schools.  The  Court  stated  that  the  Estab- 
lishment Clause  bars  a  State  from  passing 
"laws  which  aid  one  religion,  aid  all  religions, 
or  prefer  one  religion  over  another."  and  bars 
too  any  "tax  In  any  amount  large  or 
small  .  .  levied  to  support  any  religious 
activities  cr  institutions,  whatever  they  may 
be  called,  or  whatever  form  they  may  adopt 
to  teach  or  practice  religion."  330  U.S.  at  15- 
16.  Nevertheless,  said  the  Covirt,  the  Estab- 
lishment Clause  does  not  prevent  a  State 
from  extending  the  benefits  of  state  laws 
to  all  citizens  "without  regard  to  their  re- 
ligious afailatlon  and  does  not  prohibit 
"New  Jersey  from  spendliig  tax-raised  funds 
to  pay  the  bus  fares  of  parochial  school 
pupils  as  part  of  a  general  program  under 
which  it  pavs  the  fares  of  pupils  attending 
public  and  "other  schools."  The  statute  was 
held  to  be  valid  even  though  one  of  its  re- 
sults was  that  "children  are  helped  to  get  to 
church  schools"  and  "some  of  the  children 
might  not  be  sent  to  the  chirch  schools  if  the 
parents  were  compelled  to  pay  their  children's 
bus  fares  out  of  their  own  pockets."  330  U.S., 
at  17.  As  with  public  provision  of  police  and 
fire  protection,  sewage  facilities,  and  streets 
and  sidewalks,  payment  of  bus  fares  -vas  of 
some  value  to  the  religious  school,  but  was 
nevertheless  not  such  support  of  a  religious 
Institution  as  to  be  a  prohibited  establish- 
ment of  religion  within  the  meaning  of  the 
First  Amendment. 

Everson  and  later  cases  have  shown  that 
the  line  between  state  neutrality  to  religion 
and  state  support  of  religion  is  not  easy  to 
locate.  "The  constitutional  standard  is  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State  The  problem, 
like  many  problems  in  constitutional  law.  is 
one  of  degree."  Zorach  v.  Clauson.  343  U.S. 
306.  314  (1952>.  See  McGouan  v.  Marpland. 
366  U.S.  420  ( 1961).  Based  on  Ever!:on.  Zorach. 
McGouan,  and  other  cases,  Ab^ngton  School 
District  v.  Schempp.  374  U.S.  203  il963). 
fashioned  a  test  ascribed  to  by  eight  Justices 
:\^r  distinguishing  between  forbidden  involve- 
ments of  the  State  with  religion  and  those 
t  jniacis  which  the  Establishment  Clause 
permits: 

"The  test  may  be  stated  as  follows:  what 
are  the  purpose  and  the  primary  effect  of  the 
enactment?  If  either  is  the  advancement  or 
inhibition  of  religion  then  the  enactment 
exceeds  the  scope  of  legislative  power  as  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  Constitution.  That  is  to 
say  that  to  withstand  the  strictures  of  the 
Establishment  Clause  there  must  be  a  secu- 
lar legislative  purpose  and  a  primary  effect 
that  neither  advances  nor  inhibits  religion. 
Everson  v.  Board  of  Education."  374  U.S.. 
at  222. 

This  test  is  not  easy  to  apply,  but  the  cita- 
tion of  Everson  by  the  Schempp  Court  to 
support  its  general  standard  made  clear  how 
the  Schempp  rule  would  be  applied  to  the 
facts  of  Everson.  The  statute  upheld  in  Ever- 
son would  be  considered  a  law  having  "a  sec- 
ular legislative  purpose  and  a  primary  effect 
that  neither  advances  nor  inhibits  religion." 
We  reach  the  same  result  with  respect  to  the 
New  York  law  requiring  school  books  to  bs 
loaned  free  of  charge  to  all  students  in  speci- 
fied grades.  The  express  purpose  of  S  701  was 
stated  by  the  New  York  Legislature  to  be  fur- 
therance of  the  educational  opportunities 
available  to  the  young.  Appellants  have 
shown  us  nothing  about  the  necessary  effects 
of  the  statute  that  is  contrary  to  its  stated 
purpose.  The  law  merely  makes  available  to 
all  children  the  benefits  of  a  general  program 
to  lend  school  books  free  of  charge  Books 
are  furnished  at  the  request  of  the  pupil 
and  ownership  remains,  at  least  technically. 
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in  the  State.  Thus  no  fvmds  or  books  are 
furnished  to  parochial  schools,  and  the  finan- 
cial benefit  is  to  parents  and  children,  not 
to  schools."  Perhaps  free  books  make  it  more 
likely  that  some  children  choose  to  attend 
a  sectarian  school,  but  that  was  true  of  the 
state-paid  bus  fares  in  Everson  and  does  not 
alone  demonstrate  an  unconstitutional  degree 
of  support  for  a  religious  institution. 

Of  course  books  are  different  from  buses. 
Most  bus  rides  have  no  inherent  religious 
significance,  while  religious  books  are  com- 
mon. However,  the  language  of  '  701  does  not 
authorize  the  loan  of  religious  books,  and 
the  State  claims  no  right  to  distribute  religi- 
ous literature.  Although  the  books  loaned 
are  those  required  by  the  parochial  .school  for 
use  in  specific  courses,  each  book  loaned  must 
be  approved  by  the  public  school  authorities: 
only  secular  books  may  receive  approval.  The 
law  was  construed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  New  York  as  "merely  making  .ivailable 
secular  textbooks  at  the  request  of  the  indi- 
vidual student."  supra,  and  the  record  con- 
tains no  suggestion  that  religious  books  have 
been  loaned.  Absent  evidence  we  cannot  as- 
sume that  school  authorities,  who  constantly 
face  the  same  problem  in  ,selecting  textbooks 
for  use  in  the  public  schools,  are  unable  to 
distinguish  between  secular  and  religious 
books  or  that  they  will  not  honestly  dis- 
charge their  duties  under  the  law.  In  Judg- 
ing the  validity  of  the  statute  on  this  record 
we  must  proceed  on  the  ;\ssumption  that 
books  ;oaned  to  students  are  books  that  are 
not  unsuitable  for  use  in  the  public  schools 
because  of  religious  content. 

The  major  reason  offered  by  appellants  for 
distinguishing  free  textbooks  from  free  bus 
fares  is  that  books,  but  not  buses,  are  criti- 
cal  to   the    teaching   process,   and   in   a   sec- 
tarian   school    that    process    is    employed    to 
teach  religion.  However  this  Court  has  long 
i-ec  jgnized  that  religious  schools  pursue  two 
soals,  religious  instruction  and  secular  edu- 
cation. In  the  leading  case  of  Pierce  v.  So- 
cietv    of    Sisters.    268    U.S.    510    (1925).    the 
Court  held  that  although  it  would  not  ques- 
tion Oregon's  power  to  compel  .school  attend- 
ance or   require   that   the   attendance   be  at 
an    institution    meeting    State-imposed    re- 
quirements as  to  quality  and  nature  of  cur- 
riculum.   Oregon    had    not    shown    that    its 
interest  in  secular  education  required  that 
all  children  attend  publicly  operated  schools. 
.A  premise  of  this  holding  was  the  view  that 
the  State's   interest  in  education  would  be 
served  sufficiently  by  reliance  on  the  secular 
teaching  that  .accompaniod  reltgiotis  train- 
ing in  the  schools  maintained  bv  the  Society 
of  Sisters.  Since  Pierce,  a  substantial  body  of 
case   law    has    confirmed    the    power   of    the 
States   to   insist   that   attendance  at  private 
schools,  if  it  is  to  satisfy  state  compulsory- 
attendance    laws,    be    at    institutions    which 
provide  minimum  hours  of  instruction,  em- 
ploy teachers  of  specified  training,  and  cover 
prescribed   subjects   of    instruction."   Indeed 
the   State's   interest   in   assuring   that   these 
standards  are  being  met  has  been  considered 
a  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  to  accept  in- 
struction at  home  as  compliance  with  con:- 
pulsory  education  statutes.-  These  cases  were 
a   sensible   corollary    of    Pierce   v.   Society  c: 
Sisters:   If  the  State  must  satisfv  its  interest 
in  secular  education  through  the  instrument 
of  private  .schools,  it  has  a  proper  interest  in 
the  manner  in  which  tho.se  schools  perform 
their  secular  educational  function.  Another 
corollary    wiis    Cochran    v.    Loui.s!a7!a    Staff 
Board    of    Education.    281    U.S.    370    (1930). 
where  .appellants  said  that  a  statute  requir- 
ing  school   books   to  be   furnished   without 
charge    to    all    students,    whether    they   at- 
tended  public    or   private   schools,   did   not 
serve  as  a  "public  purpose."  and  so  offended 
the      Fourteenth      Amendment.      Speaking 
through    Chief    Justice    Hughes,    the   Court 
summarized   as    follows    its   conclusion   that 
Louisiana's  interest  in  the  secular  education 
being  provided  by  private  schools  made  pro- 
vision   of    textbooks    to    students    in    those 
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schools  a  properly  public  concern:  "[The 
State's]  interest  is  education,  broadly;  its 
method,  comprehensive.  Individual  interests 
are  aided  only  as  the  common  interest  is 
safeguarded."  281  U.S..  at  375 

Underlying  these  cases,  and  underlying  also 
the  legislative  Judgments  that  have  preceded 
the  court  decisions,  has  been  a  recognition 
that  private  education  has  played  and  is 
playing  a  significant  and  valuable  role  in 
raising  national  levels  of  knowledge,  com- 
petence, and  experience.  Americans  care 
about  the  quality  of  the  secular  education 
available  to  their  children  They  have  con- 
sidered high  quality  education  to  be  an 
indispensable  ingredient  for  achieving  the 
kind  of  nation,  and  the  kind  of  citizenry, 
that  they  have  desired  to  create.  Considering 
•his  attitude,  the  continued  willingness  to 
rely  on  private  school  systems,  including 
parochial  systems,  strongly  suggests  that  a 
wide  segment  of  informed  opinion,  legislative 
and  otherwise,  has  found  that  those  schools 
do  an  acceptable  job  of  providing  secular 
education  to  their  students.*-  This  Judgment 
is  further  evidence  that  parochial  schools 
are  performing,  in  addition  to  their  sectarian 
function,  the  task  of  secular  education. 

Against  this  background  of  judgment  ;ind 
experience,  unchallenged  in  the  meager 
record  before  us  in  this  case,  we  cannot  agree 
with  appellants  either  that  all  teaching  in  a 
sectarian  school  is  religious  or  that  the 
processes  of  secular  and  religious  training 
are  so  intertwined  that  secular  textbooks 
furni.shed  to  students  by  the  public  ;ire  in 
fact  instrumental  in  the  teaching  of  religion. 
This  case  comes  to  tis  after  .summary  judg- 
ment entered  on  the  pleadings.  Nothing  In 
th:s  record  supports  the  proposition  that  all 
textbooks,  whether  they  deal  with  mathe- 
matics, physics,  foreign  "languages,  history  or 
literature,  are  used  by  the  parochial  schools 
to  teach  religion.  No  evidence  has  been  of- 
fered about  particular  schools,  particular 
cotirses.  particular  teachers,  or  particular 
books.  We  are  unable  to  hold,  based  solely 
on  Judicial  notice,  that  this  statute  results 
in  unconstitutional  involvement  of  the  State 
with  religious  instruction  or  that  ;  701.  for 
this  or  the  ether  reasons  urged,  is  a  law  re- 
specting the  establishment  of  religion  within 
the  meaning  of  the  First   Amendment. 

Appellants  also  contend  that  >'  701  offends 
the  Free  Exercise  Clause  of  the  FMrst  Amend- 
ment. However,  'it  Is  necessary  in  a  free 
exercise  case  for  one  to  show  the  coercive 
effect  of  the  enactment  as  it  operates  against 
him  in  the  practice  of  his  religion."  Ahington 
School  District  v.  Schempp.  374  U.S.  203. 
223  (1963).  and  appellants  have  not  con- 
tended that  the  New  York  law  m  any  way 
Loerces  them  as  individuals  in  the  practice 
nf  their  religion. 

The  judgment  is  affirmed. 

FOOTNOTES 

'New  York  Sess.  Laws  1950.  c.  239.  SI. 
New  York  Education  Law  ?  703.  New  York 
sess.  Laws  1950.  c.  239,  S  3.  permitted  the 
qtialified  voters  of  any  school  district  to  au- 
thorize a  special  tax  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing available  free  textbooks.  The  1965  amend- 
ments that  required  free  textbooks  to  be 
provided  for  grades  seven  through  12 
.imended  §  703  so  that  it  now  permits  local 
voters  to  approve  free  books  for  grades  one 
through  six. 

-New  York  Sess.  Laws  1965,  c.  320.  5  1. 
New    York    Education    Law    '  701     (1967 
Supp.i  : 

"1.  In  the  several  cities  and  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  state,  boards  of  education,  trus- 
tees or  such  body  or  officer  as  perform  the 
fimctions  of  such  boards,  shall  designate 
text-books  to  be  vised  in  the  schools  under 
their  charge. 

'2.  A  textbook,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  shall  mean  a  book  wliich  a  pupil  is 
required  to  use  as  a  text  for  a  semester  or 
more  in  a  particular  class  in  the  school  he 
legally  attends. 


"3  In  the  several  cities  and  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  state,  board  of  education,  trus- 
tees or  such  body  or  officers  as  perform  the 
function  of  such  boards  shall  have  the  power 
and  duty  to  purchase  and  to  loan  upon  in- 
dividual request,  to  all  children  residing  in 
such  district  who  are  enrolled  in  grades  seven 
to  twelve  of  .i  [nibllc  or  private  school  which 
complies  with  the  compulsory  education  law. 
text-books.  Text-books  loaned  to  children 
enrolled  in  grades  seven  to  twelve  and  said 
private  .schools  shall  be  text-books  which  are 
designated  for  use  in  any  public,  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  of  the  state  or  are  ap- 
proved by  any  boards  of  education,  trustees 
or  other  school  authorities.  Such  text-books 
are  to  be  loaned  free  to  such  children  sub- 
ject to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  or 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  regents 
and  such  boards  of  education,  trustees  or 
other  school  authorities." 

The  present  subdivision  (2|  was  added  by 
amendment  in  1966.  New  York  .Sess.  Laws 
1966.  c  795.  This  suit  was  filed,  and  the  trial 
court  opinion  was  rendered,  prior  to  the 
1966  amendment 

'  Intervention  was  permitted  on  plaintiffs' 
side  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  Union  Free 
School  Disirct  No.  3  in  Nassau  County,  which 
appears  here  as  co-appellant,  and  on  de- 
fendants' side  by  parents  of  certain  students 
attending  private  schools,  who  appear  here 
as  CO- appellees. 

Appellees  do  not  challenge  the  standing 
of  appellants  to  press  their  claim  in  this 
Court  Appellants  have  taken  an  oath  to  sup- 
port the  United  States  Constitution.  Be- 
lieving .S  701  to  be  unconstitutional,  they  are 
in  the  position  of  having  to  choose  between 
violating  their  oath  and  taking  a  step— re- 
fusal to  comply  with  §  701— that  would  be 
likely  to  bring  their  expulsion  irom  office 
and  also  a  reduction  in  state  funds  for  their 
school  districts.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
appellants  thus  have  a  "personal  stake  m  the 
outcome"  of  this  litigation.  Baker  v.  Curr. 
369  US.  186,204  (1962). 

'  While  the  record  and  the  state  court  opin- 
ions in  this  case  contained  no  information 
about  how  the  books  are  in  fact  transferred 
from  the  Boards  of  Education  to  individual 
students,  both  parties  suggested  in  their 
briefs  and  on  oral  argument  before  this 
Coiu-t  that  New  York  permits  private  schools 
to  submit  to  boards  of  education  summaries 
of  the  requests  for  textbooks  filed  by  indi- 
vidual students.  ;ind  also  permits  private 
schools  to  store  on  their  premises  the  text- 
bocks  being  loaned  by  the  Board  of  Education 
to  the  students.  This  interpretation  of  the 
State"s  administrative  procedure  is  supported 
by  an  "Opinion  of  Counsel"'  made  available 
by  the  Board  '•!  Regents  and  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  to  local  school  super- 
intendents. For  purposes  of  this  case  we  con- 
sider the  New  York  statute  to  permit  these 
procedures.  So  construing  the  statute,  we 
find  it  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution, 
for  the  books  are  furnished  for  the  use  of  in- 
dividual students  and  at  their  request. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  record  con- 
tains no  evidence  that  any  of  the  private 
schools  in  appellants'  districts  previously 
provided  textbooks  for  their  students.  There 
is  some  evidence  that  at  least  some  of  the 
schools  did  not:  Intervenor  defendants  as- 
serted that  they  had  previously  purchased  all 
their  children's  textbooks.  And  see  statement 
of  then  Commissioner  of  Education  Keppel: 
"Nonpublic  schools  rarely  provide  free  text- 
books."" 1  Hearings  on  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  before  General 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  93  (  1965) . 

■  This  Court  has  twice  suggested  the  con- 
stitutionality of  these  state  regulations. 
"|T|he  State  may  "require  teaching  by  In- 
sirucUon  and  study  of  all  in  our  history  and 
in  the  structure  and  organization  of  our 
government,  including  the  guaranties  of 
civil  liberty,  which  tend  to  inspire  patriotism 
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and  love  of  country.'  "  West  Virginia  State 
Board  of  Education  v.  Barnett.  319  U  S.  624. 
631  (1943).  quoting  Minersville  School  Dis- 
trict v.  Gobitis.  310  U.  S.  586.  604  (1940) 
(Stone.  J.,  dissenting).  "This  Court  has  said 
that  parents  may.  in  this  discharge  of  their 
duty  under  state  compulsory  education  laws, 
.send  their  children  lo  a  religious  rather  than 
a  public  school  if  the  school  meets  the 
secular  educational  requirements  which  the 
state  has  the  power  to  impose."  Everson  v. 
Board  of  Education.  330  U.  S.  1.  18  (1947) 
(Citing  Pierce  v.  Society  of  Sisterst.  A  great 
many  state  cases  have  upheld  a  wnde  range 
of  private  school  regulation.  E.  g..  Meyerkorth. 
v.  State,  173  Neb  889.  115  N  W.  2d  585  ( 1962). 
appeal  dismissed  for  want  of  a  substantial 
federal  question.  372  U.  S.  705  (1963):  State 
v  Hoyt.  84  N  H.  38.  146  A.  170  ( 1929) ;  People 
v.  Uonner.  199.  Misc..  643.  99  N.  Y.  S.  2d 
830  (Dom.  Rel.  Ct.  1950) ,  aff'd  mem..  278  App. 
Dlv  705.103  N.  Y.  S.  2d  757.  aff'd  mem  .  302 
N  Y.  857.  100  N  E.  2d  48.  appeal  dismissed 
for  want  of  a  substanual  federal  question. 
342  U.S.  884  (1951). 

New  York  State  regulates  private  schools 
extensively,  especially  as  to  attendance  and 
curriculum.  New  York  Education  Law 
??  3201-3229  (1953).  Regents  examinations 
are  given  to  private  school  students.  Id.,  i  209. 
The  basic  requirement  is  that  the  instruction 
given  in  private  schools  satisfying  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  law  be  "at  least  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  the  Instruction  given 
to  minors  of  like  age  and  attainments  at  the 
public  schools  of  the  city  or  district  where  the 
minor  resides."  Id..  ?  3204(2) . 

New  York  requires  school  attendance  of 
"each  minor  from  seven  to  sixteen  years  of 
age"  unless  he  has  completed  high  school 
Id.,  i  3205. 

'E.  g..  People  v.  Turner.  121  Cal.  App.  2d 
861.  263  P.  'id  685  (1953).  appeal  dismissed 
for  want  of  a  substantial  federal  question.  347 
US   972  (  1954). 

In  1966  m  New  York  State,  almost  900.000 
students,  or  21.5'.  of  total  state  enrollment, 
attended  nonpublic  schools  University  ol 
State  of  New  York.  Education  Statistics  New 
York  State.  Table  I  (1968).  The  comparable 
statistic  for  the  Nation  was  at  least  10'.. 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statis- 
tical Abstract  of  the  United  States:  1967,  at 
11 1   ( 1967 ) . 


i  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stales. 
No.  660. — October  Term.   19671 
Board    or    Education    of    Central    school 
District  No.  1.  etc.,  et  al..  Appellants,  v. 
James  E    Allen.  Jr..  as  Commissioner  or 
Education  of  New  York,  ft  al. 
On  Appeal  Prom  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
New  York. 

I  June   10.   19681 

Mr.   Justice   Harlan,   concurring. 
Although  I  Join  the  opinion  and  Judgment 
of  the  Court.  I  wish  to  emphasize  certain  of 
the  principles  which  I  believe  to  be  central 
to  the  determination  of  this  case,  and  which 
I  think  are  implicit  in  the  Court's  decision. 
The  attitude  of  government  toward  religion 
must,  as  this  Court  has  frequently  observed, 
be  one  of  neutrality    Neutrality  Is.  however, 
a  coat  of  many  colors.  It  requires  that   'gov- 
ernment neither  engage  in   nor  compel  re- 
ligious practices,  that  It  effect  no  favoritism 
among  sects  or  between  religion  and   non- 
religion,  and  that  It  work  deterrence  of  no 
religious    belief."    Abington    School    Dist.   v. 
Schempp.    374    U.S.    203,    305     (concurring 
opinion  of  Goldberg.  J.) .  Realization  of  these 
objectives  entails  "no  simple  and  clear  meas- 
ure." id.,  at  306.  by  which  this  or  any  case 
may  readily  be  decided,  but  these  objectives 
do  sus'.je~t  the  t     •iciplcs  which  I  believe  to 
be  appli   :ible   m   the  present  circumstances. 
I  would  hold  that  where  the  contested  gov- 
ernmental activity  is  calculated  to  achieve 
nonreliglous  purposes  otherwise  within   the 
competence  of  the  St?te.  and  where  the  ac- 
tivity does  not  Involve  the  State    "so  signlfi- 
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cantly  and  directly  In  the  realm  of  the  sec- 
tarian as  to  give  rise  to  divisive  influences 
and  Inhibitions  of  freedom."  id.,  at  307,  it  is 
not  forbidden  by  the  religious  clauses  of  the 
First  Amendment 

In  my  opinion,  5  701  of  the  Education  Law 
of  New  York  does  not  employ  religion  iis  its 
standard  for  action  or  Inaction,  and  Is  not 
otherwise  inconsistent  with  these  principles. 

[Supreme   Court   of  the  United   States.  No 

660.— October  Term.  1967] 
Board  of  Education  of  Central  School 
District  No  1,  etc  .  et  al  .  Appellants,  r. 
James  E.  Allen.  Jr  .  as  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  New  York,  et  al. 
On  Appeal  From  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
New  York. 

iJune   10,   19681 

Mr.  Justice  Fortas.  dissenting. 
The  majority  opinion  of  the  Court  up- 
holds the  New  York  statute  by  ignoring  a 
vital  aspect  of  it  Public  funds  are  used  to 
buy.  for  students  in  sectarian  schools,  text- 
books which  are  selected  and  prescribed  by 
the  sectarian  schools  themselves  As  my 
Brother  Douglas  points  ovu,  despite  the 
transpar^t  camouflage  that  the  books  are 
furnished 'to  students,  the  reality  is  that 
they  are  selected  and  their  use  Is  prescribed 
by  the  sectarian  authorities  The  child  must 
use  the  prescribed  book.  He  cannot  use  a 
different  book  prescribed  for  use  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  The  State  cannot  choose  the 
book  to  be  used.  It  Is  true  that  the  public 
.school  boards  must  "approve  "  the  book  se- 
lected by  the  sectarian  authorities:  but  this 
has  no  real  .significance  The  purpose  of  these 
provisions  Is  to  hold  out  promise  that  the 
books  will  be  "secular"  ibut  cf.  Douglas.  J.. 
dissenting,  ante.  n.  61:  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  books  are  chosen  by  and  for  the 
sectarian  schools. 

It  is  misleading  to  say.  :\s  the  majority 
opinion  does,  that  the  New  York  'law  merely 
niakes  available  to  all  children  the  benefits 
of  :i  general  program  to  lend  school  books 
free  of  charge  "  {Ante.  p.  6.1  This  Is  not  a 
■general'"  program.  It  Is  a  specific  program 
to  use  state  funds  to  buy  books  prescribed 
by  sectarian  .schools  which,  in  New  York,  are 
primarily  Catholic.  Jewish,  and  Lutheran 
sponsored  schools.  It  could  be  called  a  "gen- 
eral" program  only  If  the  school  books  made 
available  to  all  children  were  precisely  the 
same — the  books  selected  for  and  used  In  the 
public  school  But  this  program  Is  not  one 
:n  which  all  children  are  treated  alike,  re- 
gardless of  where  they  go  to  school.  This 
program,  in  its  unconstitutional  features.  Is 
hand-tailored  to  satisfy  the  specific  needs  of 
sectarian  schools  Children  attending  such 
schools  are  given  special  books — books  se- 
lected by  the  sectarian  authorities  How  can 
this  be  other  than  the  use  of  public  money 
to  aid  those  sectarian  establishments? 

It  is  also  beside  the  point,  in  my  opinion, 
to  '"assume.  "  as  the  majority  opinion  does. 
that  "books  loaned  to  students  are  books 
that  are  not  unsuitable  for  use  in  the  public 
schools  because  of  religious  content  "  (Ante. 
p  81  The  point  is  that  the  books  furnished 
to  students  of  sectarian  schools  are  selected 
by  the  religious  authorities  and  are  pre- 
scribed by  them. 

This  case  is  not  within  the  principle  of 
Everfion  v.  Board  of  Education.  .330  U.S.  1 
19471.  Apart  from  the  difTerences  between 
textbooks  and  bus  rides,  the  present  .statute 
does  not  call  for  extending  to  children  at- 
tending sectarian  .schools  the  same  service 
or  facility  extended  to  children  in  public 
schools.  This  statute  calls  for  furnishing  spe- 
cial, separate,  and  particular  books,  specially, 
separately,  and  particularly  chosen  by  reli- 
gious sects  or  their  representatives  for  use 
in  their  sectarian  schools.  This  is  the  in- 
firmity. In  my  opinion.  This  is  the  feature 
that  makes  it  Impossible,  in  my  view,  to 
reach  any  conclusion  other  than  that  this 
statute  is  an  unconstitutional  use  of  public 
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funds  to  support  an  establishment  of 
religion. 

This  is  the  feature  of  the  present  statute 
that  makes  it  totally  inaccurate  to  suggest, 
as  the  majority  does  here,  that  furnishing 
these  specially  selected  books  for  use  in  sec- 
tarian schools  Is  like  "public  provision  of 
police  and  fire  protection,  sewage  facilities, 
iuid  streets  and  sidewalks."  (Ante.  p.  5.) 
These  are  furnished  to  all  alike.  They  are 
not  selected  on  the  basis  of  specification  by 
;i  religious  sect.  And  patrons  of  any  one  sect 
do  not  receive  services  or  facilities  ditferent 
from  those  accorded  members  of  other 
religions   or    agnostics   or   even   atheists. 

I  would  reverse  the  judgment  below. 
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THE  REAL  BATTLE  AGAINST  MAL- 
NUTRITION IS  NOW  CENTERED  IN 
THE  HEARINGS  OF  THE  HOUSE 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 
ON  BILLS  TO  EXTEND  THE  FOOD 
STAMP  PROGRAM 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1968 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  air- 
waves and  newspaper  columns  are  full 
of  the  subject  of  malnutrition  in  the 
United  States,  and  numerous  hearings 
b.v  congressional  committees  and  ad  hoc 
committees,  confrontations  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  and  bitter  debates 
before  other  forums  and  discussion 
groups  have  featured  this  important 
issue. 

However,  when  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  opened  2  days  of  hearings 
this  morning  on  the  only  legislation  now 
pending  to  meet  and  solve  this  problem 
right  now — on  bills  introduced  by  nearly 
one- third  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  expand  the  food  stamp  program — less 
than  a  dozen  people  were  on  hand,  aside 
from  the  working  press  and  Members  of 
Congress.  Yet  this  is  where  the  real  bat- 
tle against  malnutrition  is  now  centered. 
I  hope  there  will  be  a  better  turnout  to- 
morrow when  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  L.  Freeman  is  scheduled  to  testify. 

It  was  my  privilege — or  ordeal,  de- 
pending upon  how  one  looks  at  it — to  tes- 
tify tiiis  morning  on  behalf  of  the  121 
Members  of  the  House  from  both  parties 
who  have  joined  me  so  far  in  cosponsor- 
ing  a  series  of  identical  bills  to  remove 
the  $225,000,000  ceiling  in  existing  law 
for  food  stamp  appropriations  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  so  that  the  program 
can  expand  into  the  hundreds  of  coun- 
ties throughout  the  countrv'  which  want 
this  program  for  their  needy  but  cannot 
come  into  it  until  more  funds  can  be 
made  available. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  felt  that  I  was  pre- 
senting the  committee  with  some  sort  of 
threat  or  ultimatum  to  have  all  of  the 
cosponsors  of  my  bill  join  in  a  move  to 
defeat  all  farm  legislation  unless  new 
food  stamp  legislation  is  approved.  I 
tried  to  make  it  clear  that  the  cospon- 
sors of  my  bill  were  not  subject  to  any 
such  control  by  me.  They  include  the 
chairmen  of  nine  standing  committees 
of  the  House,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  four  standing  committees,  and 
numerous  other  outstanding  Members  of 
the  House. 


The  only  thing  we  have  in  common  in 
sponsoring  the  bill  on  food  stamps  is  a 
belief  that  the  food  stamp  program 
should  be  permitted  to  expand  to  many 
additional  localities, 

the   1964    food  stamp — wheat-cotton 
understanding 

But  I  did  say  that  many  of  us  among 
the  cosponsors  come  from  urban  areas 
where  our  voters  have  generally  opposed 
farm  subsidies,  and  yet  we  have  voted  for 
them.  And  I  suggested  that  it  would  be 
very  good  strategy  for  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  to  consider  the  needs  of  our 
people  if  they  want  us  to  vote  for  farm 
bills. 

If  this  is  a  ""threat"  or  "ultimatum "— 
and  it  was  not — it  goes  back  to  the  situa- 
tion in  1964  v.-hen  a  wheat-cotton  subsidy 
bill  was  passed  only  after  its  advocates 
had  stopped  blocking  or  trying  to  kill  the 
1964  food  stamp  bill.  So  there  was  .some 
very  pertinent  legislative  history  behind 
my  statement  on  this  point. 

However,  the  main  point  I  tried  to 
make  is  that  we  have  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram operating  now  in  1,027  counties 
throughout  the  countrj-,  and  desired  by 
nearly  400  more  counties  which  have 
formally  applied  for  it.  many  of  which 
cannot  obtain  the  program  until  the  ceil- 
ing on  authorized  appropriations  is  elim- 
inated for  the  coming  fiscal  year  or. 
at  least.  ver>-  substantially  raised  above 
the  present  limitation  in  the  law  of 
$225,000,000.  The  Senate-passed  bill  to 
raise  this  figure  by  only  $20,000,000  is 
completely  inadequate. 

nearly   ONE-THIRD  OF  HOUSE  SPONSORING  FOOD 
STAMP    BILL 

Even  if  the  figure  was  raised  suffi- 
ciently to  permit  all  of  the  coimties  to 
come  into  the  program  which  have  al- 
ready requested  it.  we  would  still  have 
about  one-half  of  the  counties  in  the 
country  not  included.  Yet  this  is  the  only 
program  among  all  of  our  food  program.s 
which  can  assure  adequate,  nutritious 
diets  for  every  family  whose  income  is 
insuflflcient  to  permit  it  to  buy  a  proper 
diet.  Under  the  program,  the  participat- 
ing families  must  spend,  out  of  their  own 
money,  the  amoimts  they  would  normally 
be  expected  to  spend  for  food  for  a  family 
of  that  size  and  income,  and  then  they 
receive  in  return  a  quantity  of  food  cou- 
pons sufficient  to  enable  them  to  pur- 
chase an  adequate  diet  in  the  regular 
grocery  stores.  It  is  a  self-help  program 
and.  despite  some  much-publicized  crit- 
icisms of  it.  it  works.  Certainly,  it  cannot 
possibly  work  better  than  it  does  now  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  low-income 
families,  and  particularly  of  the  lowest, 
income  families,  without  sufficient  funds 
to  assure  adequate  food  purchasing  pow- 
er to  those  families  which  do  participate 

Following.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  121 
cosponsors  of  my  bills,  by  States: 

Alaska:  Mr.  Pollock. 

Arizona:  Mr.  Udall. 

California:  Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Moss 
Mr.  Legcett,  Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  Cohelan 
Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Ed-w'ards,  Mr.  Sisk.  Mr 
Holifield,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Rees.  Mr 
Brown,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Charles  H 
■Wilson,  Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  Mr.  Tunney 
Mr.  Waldie,  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  Mr 
McFall. 

Colorado:  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Evans,  and 
Mr.  Aspinall.  ' 
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Connecticut:  Mr.  Daddario,  Mr.  St. 
Onge,  and  Mr.  Irwin. 

Florida:  Mr.  Pepper. 

Hawaii:  Mr.  Matsunaga  and  Mrs. 
Mink. 

Illinois:  Mr.  Dawson,  Mr.  OHara.  Mr. 
Kluczynski.  Mr.  Ronan.  Mr.  Annunzio, 
Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Pucinski,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Shipley,  and  Mr.  Price. 

Indiana;  Mr.  Brademas  and  Mr. 
Jacobs. 

Iowa:  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Culver. 

Kentucky:  Mr.  Perkins. 

Maine:  Mr.  Kyros  and  Mr.  Hathaway. 

Maryland:  Mr.  Garmatz. 

Massachusetts;  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Phil- 
bin,  Mr.  DoNOHUE,  Mr.  O'Neill  and  Mrs. 
Heckler. 

Michigan:  Mr.  Ruppe.  Mr.  O'Hara.  Mr. 
DiGGS,  Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Din- 
gell.  Mrs.  Griffiths,  and  Mr.  Conyers. 

Minnesota;  Mr.  Karth.  Mr.  Fraser  and 
Mr.  Blainik. 

Montana;  Mr.  Olsen. 

New  Jersey;  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Ro- 
DiNO,  Mr.  MiNiSH.  Mrs.  Dwyer.  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher, Mr.  Daniels,  and  Mr.  Widnall 

New  Mexico:  Mr.  Walker. 

New  York:  Mr.  Wolff.  Mr.  Tenzer,  Mr. 
Halpern,  Mr.  Addabeo.  Mr.  Rosenthal. 
Mr.  Carey.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 
ScHEUER.  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr. 
Resnick.  Mr.  Button.  Mr.  Hanley.  Mr. 
McCarthy.  Mr.  Dulski.  and  Mr.  Horton. 

Ohio:    Mr.  Feighan  and  Mr.  Vanik. 

Pennsylvania:  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Nix, 
Mr.  Byrne.  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Flood.  Mr. 
MooRHEAD.  Mr.  RooNEY.  Mr.  Saylor,  Mr. 
Morgan.  Mr.  Fulton.  Mr.  McDade,  and 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER. 

Rhode  Island :  Mr.  St  Germain  and  Mr. 
Tiernan. 

South  Carolina:  Mr.  McMillan. 

South  Dakota:  Mr.  Reifel. 

Tennessee:  Mr.  Fulton  and  Mr.  An- 
derson. 

Texas:  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Eckhardt.  Mr. 
Wright,  and  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Washington:  Mr.  Adams.  Mrs.  Hansen, 
and  Mr.  Hicks. 

West  Virginia;  Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Hech- 
LER.andMr.  Kee. 

Wisconsin:  Mr.  Kastenmeier  and  Mr. 
Reuss. 

Five  identical  bills,  containing  the 
names  of  108  of  us  from  29  States,  were 
introduced  last  Thursday.  I  have  today 
introduced  another  identical  bill  with  14 
additional  sponsors,  making  a  total  of 
122  of  us  so  far  from  31  States.  I  am  still 
receiving  calls  in  my  office  from  other 
Members  who  wish  to  join  as  cosponsors. 
.so  the  number  will  increase.  Mr.  Podell, 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Nedzi.  of  Michigan, 
so  far  are  scheduled  to  be  on  the  seventh 
bill  when  it  is  ready  to  introduce. 

TEXT    OF    STATEMENT    BEFORE    COMMITTEE    ON 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  the  text  of 
the  statement  I  presented  this  morning 
before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  on 
this  matter: 

Statement  by  Congresswoman  Leonor  K. 
Sullivan  of  Missouri.  Before  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  on  Various  Bills 
To  Increase  the  Appropriation  Author- 
ization FOR  the  Food  Stamp  Program, 
June  II,   1968 

Prom  my  name,  most  people  assume  I  am 
Irish,  but  in  St.  Louis,  where  I  grew  up  as 
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Leonor  Kretzer.  they  reier  to  my  ethnic 
origin  iis  Souihside  Stubborn  Dutch — and  I 
guess  I  must  be  pretty  stubborn  to  keep  com- 
ing before  this  Committee  on  the  food  stamp 
issue.  As  I  recall,  we  had  battles  here  over 
the  l.ssue  In  1954.  1955.  1956.  1957.  1958.  1959. 
1964  and  1967  Since  1964.  however,  we  have 
been  talking  about  a  going  program — and, 
generally,  a  very  successful — If  not  by  any 
means  perfect — program — rather  than  about 
theoretical  concepts  of  feeding  the  hungry. 
We  are  doing  it  in  more  than  1.000  counties; 
we  can  do  It  in  all  of  the  rest,  if  you  will  only 
unbend  and  help  us. 

When  I  say  "you"'  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
iittitude  which  has  prevailed  among  more 
than  iialf  of  the  Members  of  this  Committee 
for  many  years.  The  Pood  Stamp  program 
originated  In  legislation  handled  by  this 
Committee,  but  you  have  always  treated  it 
like  a  stepchild,  or  worse. 

I  am  here  today  not  to  plead,  but  to  state 
very  simply  that  a  vast  number  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  believe, 
with  me.  that  this  program  vivst  be  allowed 
to  expand — and  not  just  a  little  bit.  but  a  lot. 
The  .S20.000.000  authorization  Increase,  voted 
by  the  Senate,  is  not  enough  to  make  a  dent 
on  the  need.  You  placed  a  ceiling  on  this 
program  lor  the  1968  ana  1969  fiscal  years 
which  is  much  too  low.  and  while  it  is  loo 
late  now  to  do  anything  about  what  could 
have  been  done  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
this  month,  it  Is  7!of  too  late  to  do  something 
about  the  authorization  for  the  new  fiscal 
year,  and  for  .subsequent  ones. 

I  asked  last  year  for  an  open-end  authori- 
sation, as  I  did  also  in  1964  Both  times,  you 
tried  instead  to  kill  the  program,  then  re- 
luctantly let  it  continue  on  a  short  string. 
alter  the  House  overruled  your  efforts  to  kill 
it 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-TWO  MEMBERS 
FROM  :il  STATES  SPONSORING  THIS  LEGISLA- 
TION 

If  we  have  to  have  another  fight,  let's  have 
it!  But  let"s  make  it  clear  what  the  issue  is 
t;olng  to  be:  If  you  won't  let  us  use  this 
method  to  assure  adequate  diets  for  all 
needy  Americans,  wherever  they  live,  then 
many  of  us  from  urban  areas  are  simply 
going  to  withhold  our  votes  on  farm  legis- 
lation until  we  again  make  another  "deal", 
as  we  did  in  1964. 

Tliere  are  107  co-sponsors  of  the  five  bills 
I  introduced  last  Thursday,  in  anticipation 
of  these  hearings,  to  open  up  the  Food  Stamp 
appropriation  authorization  to  whatever 
amounts  Congress  sees  in  to  appropriate  in 
the  four  coming  fiscal  years.  Not  all  of  the 
co-sponsors  are  from  urban  areas;  not  all 
of  them  would  oppose  farm  legislation  in 
order  to  force  this  legislation  through.  I  do 
not  profess  to  speak  for  all  of  them  on  that 
point. 

But  I  do  speak  for  all  108  of  us — and  for 
14  other  prominent  Members  of  the  House 
from  both  parties  who  will  be  on  the  sixth 
bill  I  plan  to  introduce  today — In  saying  we 
want  Congress  to  be  able  to  appropriate  suf- 
ficient funds  for  1969  and  subsequent  years 
to  expand  the  Food  Stamp  program  to  all 
of  the  areas  which  want  it. 

I  listed  in  last  Thursdays  Record  the  107 
co-sponsors  of  the  five  bills  Introduced  that 
day.  including  eight  chairmen  of  standing 
committees  and  three  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  standing  committees.  In  the  sixth 
bill,  there  will  be  an  additional  chairman, 
Mr  Garmatz  of  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, and  an  additional  ranking  minority 
member.  Mr.  Widnall  of  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency In  addition,  there  are  Mr  Neal  Smith 
of  Iowa.  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Hicks  of  Washington,  Mr.  McDade  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr  Waldie  of  California,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins of  California.  Mr.  Culver  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Conyers  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Schwelker  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
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McFall  of  CaUlornla,  and  Mr.  Horton  of  New 
York. 

So  we  now  have  122  members  from  31 
states  who.  so  far.  have  introduced  this  leg- 
islation to  take  off  the  arbitrary  ceiling  you 
have  imposed  on  this  effective  program  to 
combat  malnutrition.  If  It  takes  more  mem- 
bers to  sway  you,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do 
about  getting  more.  Most  of  us.  as  a  general 
rule,  are  reluctant  to  become  co-sponsors  of 
bills  which  do  not  come  before  our  own 
Committees  and  which  we  are  not  thus  in  a 
jjosltlon  personally  to  influence,  except 
through  our  votes  on  the  Floor,  but  in  this 
instance,  the  co-sponsorshlp  list  Is  an  amaz- 
ing one.  And  it  is  bi-partisan,  urban  and 
rural,  liberal  and  conservative,  and  Includes 
many  who  have  the  Food  Stamp  plan  now 
operating  in  their  Districts— and  many  others 
who  do  not  have  it  but  who  want  It  for  their 
Districts. 

SECRETARY    FREEMAN    IS    THE    WRONG    TARGET 

We  are  tired  of  having  the  United  Slates 
jMctured  as  a  nation  which  worries  atKJUt 
hunger  in  India  but  closes  its  eyes  to  mal- 
nutrition at  home.  In  kicking  at  Secretary 
Freeman,  the  critics  of  our  food  programs 
have  picked  on  the  WTong  person.  He  has 
done  more  than  any  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture In  our  history  to  combat  malnutrition. 
He  believes  in  this  program  and  he  has  had 
the  courage  seven  years  ago  to  start  it  and 
the  strength  ever  since,  to  make  it  work. 
I  resent  attacks  upon  him  which  rightfully 
should  be  directed  to  this  Committee. 

I  know  all  of  the  things  said  to  be  wrong 
with  the  Food  Stamp  program.  But  I  also 
know  that  none  of  Its  shortcomings  or 
deficiencies  can  be  corrected  .is  long  as  this 
Committee  continues  to  write,  or  continues 
to  accept  in  Conference  the  lunendments  of 
the  Senate  Committee  to  ■write,  crippling 
amendments  to  the  Act.  and  unrealistic  ceil- 
ings on  appropriations. 

The  irony  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  most 
of  us  who  have  been  trying  so  hard  to  expand 
this  program  into  additional  areas  already 
have  It  In  our  own  Districts  while  most  of 
you  who  opposed  It  in  the  past  did  not  have 
it — and  apparently  didn't  want  it  for  your 
own  areas.  Now  a  majority  of  you  do  have 
It — although  in  many  instances.  Just  re- 
recenily.  In  other  Instances,  your  Districts 
are  having  to  wait  In  line  for  funds  to  start 
scheduled  projects.  So  we  are  trying  to  get 
you  to  agree  to  let  us  help  you  to  help  your 
own  needy  through  this  excellent  program. 
I  believe,  however,  that  there  are  still  15 
of  the  members  of  this  Committee  without 
a  single  Food  Stamp  project  in  their  Dis- 
tricts— almost  half  of  the  Committee. 

It  Is  never  useful  for  any  Member  to  try 
to  lecture  a  Committee  of  the  House  on  its 
duty,  and  if  I  have  sounded  as  if  I  am  at- 
tempting to  do  so,  I  ajxtlogize.  I  do  not  mean 
to  lecture  you  on  your  duty:  instead.  I  Just 
mean  to  point  out  that  it  would  be  good 
strategy  for  you  to  see  ovr  side  of  this  issue 
If  you  want  us  to  see  your  side  of  agricul- 
tural Issues. 

Thank  you 


THE  METROPOLITAN  WASHINGTON 
BOARD  OF  TRADE  HOLDS  HIGHLY 
SUCCESSFUL    JOB    OPPORTUNITY 

WEEK 


HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1968 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  on  May  24  to  present  greetings 
to  the  Job  Opportunity  Week  held  an- 
nually by  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
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Board  of  Trade  with  participation  by 
businessmen  and  leaders  from  Prince 
Georges  County  and  other  adjoining  ju- 
risdictions. 

I  was  deeply  mipressed  by  this  pro- 
gram, held  this  year  from  May  20-24.  to 
offer    permanent    employment    to    job- 
seekint;    seniors   of   area   high    schools. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
this  year's  program  was  a  meat  success. 
It    demonstrates    an    approach    to    job 
opportunities  by  major  employers  that 
should  be  a  model  for  the  Nation.  This 
approach  bv  private  industi-y  will,  in  the 
long  run.  achieve  greater  gains  and  suc- 
cess in  ,]ob  opportunity  than  programs 
that  ofTer  no  incentive  but  plenty  of  dole. 
Mr    Speaker,   in   this  year's  Job  Op- 
portunity Week  the  board  of  trade  with 
the  cooperation   of   major   Washington 
area  emplovers  conducted  a  highly  suc- 
cessful week   for  June  graduates  of  98 
public  and  parochial  high  schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  neighbor- 
ing, lurisdictions  in  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. The  program  broucht  together  36 
major  area  employers  and  2.051  gradu- 
ating  high   school   seniors. 

The  emplovers  conducted  6,605  inter- 
views and  of  these.  4.049  were  invited 
back  to  the  companies  for  further  inter- 
views At  the  conclusion  of  the  program. 
279  job  offers  had  already  been  made. 

It  is  anticipated  that  many  of  these 
remaining  students  will  find  .jobs  in  the 
months  to  come  through  their  partici- 
pation in  this  program.  A  research  com- 
mittee has  been  formed  to  determine  the 
actual  hires  and  results  should  be  known 
bv  the  end  of  this  .summer. 

The  .students  invited  to  paiticipate  in 
Job  Opnort unity  Week  were  those  senior 
students,  male  and  female,  who  v.ere  in 
gooa  standing  academically,  expected  to 
graduate  a',  the  conclusion  of  the  aca- 
demic year  and  interested  in  obtaining 
fuU-tirne  permanent  employment  upon 
graduation  within  private  industry  in  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  area. 

The  potential  participants  were 
screened  by  the  guidance  and  supervisory 
personnel  in  the  .school  systems  to  ex- 
clude those  who  did  not  conform  to  these 
standards. 

In  assisting  the  counselors  to  work 
with  interested  students,  the  board  of 
trade  provided  appropriate  posters  and 
flyers  for  distribution  at  the  participating 
high  schools.  Promotional  material  listed 
the  emiJloyers  as  well  as  some  of  tl^e  job 
openings  a\ailable. 

In  addition,  a  larae  supply  of  employ- 
ment opportun.ty  manuals  was  given  to 
each  high  school.  Students  had  an  op- 
portunity to  study  the  manual  to  deter- 
mine which  companies  they  were  inter- 
ested in  and  also  the  specific  types  of 
jobs  for  which  they  could  qualify  and 
would  like  to  apply. 

Students  then  completed  a  brief  ap- 
plication form  indicating  first-,  .second-, 
and  third-choice  employers. 

An  interview  was  scheduled  with  the 
first-choice  employer  When  this  was 
completed,  the  student  checked  with  an 
interview  control  desk  at  the  armory  for 
scheduling  with  .second-,  and  third- 
choice  employers. 

During  the  time  he  or  she  was  at  the 
armory,  an  ambitious  student  could 
complete  interviews  with  as  many  as 
four  or  five  employers. 


All  internews  were  held  at  the  District 
of  Columbia  National  Guard  Armory 
where  80.000  square  feet  of  floor  .space 
was  converted  into  a  'Job  Opportunity 
Interview  Center"  for  the  occasion. 

Twenty-seven  of  the  36  participating 
employers  made  provisions  for  displays 
depicting  the  positions  available  at  their 
respective  places  of  business.  These  pro- 
vided applicants  with  a  better  idea  ol 
the  positions  for  which  they  were 
applying. 

The  students  were  brought  to  the  in- 
terview center  in  buses  after  having  had 
interviews  scheduled  for  them  in  ad- 
vance with  specific  employers  following 
consultation  with  their  guidance  per- 
sonnel. 

Those  firms  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram   were:    American    Airlines.    Inc.; 
American  Security  &  Trust  Co. ;  Ameri- 
can Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.:  Capitol 
Cadillac-Oldsmobile  Co.;  Chesapeake  & 
Potomac  Telephone  Co.:  Drug  Fair.  Inc.; 
Evening    Star;    Fairchild    Hiller    Corp.; 
Giant  Food.  Inc.;  Government  Employ- 
ees Insurance  Co.;  Government  Services. 
Inc.:     Grand     Union;     Hechinger    Co.; 
Hecht  Co.;  Hospital  Council  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Area.  Inc.;  International 
Business  Machines;  Lansburgh's;  Mackc 
Co.;  Marriott  Corp.;  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co    National  Geographic  Society;  Na- 
tional Savings  &  Trust  Co.;  Page  Com- 
munications-Engineers.    Inc.;      Peoples 
Drug    Stores.    Inc.;    Potomac    Electric 
Power     Co.;      Riggs     National     Bank; 

5  Kann  Sons  Co.;  Safeway  Stores,  Inc.; 
Savings  &  Loan  Industry  of  Metropoli- 
tan Washington;  Sears.  Roebuck  k  Co.; 
Washington  Daily  News:  Washington 
Gas  Light  Co.;  Washington  Post;  West- 
ern Electric  Co.— Distribution;  Western 
Electric    Co.— Installations ;    Woodward 

6  Lothrop. 
This  vear.  122  different  types  of  begin- 
ning positions  were  offered.  Jobseekers 
had  an  opportunity  to  explore  employ- 
ment possibilities  with  industries  such 
as  banking,  retail  business,  food  sales 
and  service,  drugstores,  utilities,  and 
newspapers.  Also  available  were  posi- 
tions with  hospitals,  the  insurance  in- 
dustrv.  publishing,  technological  re- 
search, and  the  hotel  and  catering  busi- 

Many  of  these  positions  were  available 
as  the  result  of  the  severe  labor  shortage 
in  both  skilled  and  semiskilled  areas 
faced  by  Washington  area  employers. 

For  example,  interviews  were  con- 
ducted for  the  following  specific  jobs: 
clerks,  craftsmen,  food  service,  retail 
management,  automotive  personnel, 
draftsmen,  truck  delivery,  mechanics, 
telephone  operators,  sales  personnel, 
typists,  meatcuttcrs,  bookkeepers,  ad- 
justers, bakers,  cashiers,  cosmeticians, 
display  personnel,  electricians,  medical 
clerks,  secretaries,  stenographers,  ac- 
count analysts,  tellers,  installers,  medi- 
cal technicians,  keypunch  operators,  and 
manv  more  entry  level  positions. 

One  of  the  most  vital  messages  car- 
ried to  the  high  school  senior  applicants 
was  the  fact  that  employment  was  in- 
deed available  to  young  people  with  no 
previous  experience  who  had  satisfactor- 
ily completed  their  preparatory  aca- 
demic training  in  high  school. 

Then,   too,  it  was  very  easy   for  the 
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high  school  applicant  to  determine,  his 
or  her  own  potential  income  level  in  pri- 
vate industry  without  previous  working 
experience  and  with  only  a  high  school 
education. 

An  analysis  by  the  board  of  trade 
showed  that  Job  Opportunity  Week 
served  several  very  important  purposes: 
First.  It  acquainted  students,  voca- 
tional guidance  counselors,  and  school 
administrators  with  the  classifications 
of  employment  available  in  private  in- 
dustiv  in  our  Capital  City  area. 

Second.  It  created  an  understanding 
of  the  qualifications  needed  to  enter  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy  in  entry 
level  positions. 

Third.  It  provided  students  with  the 
actual  experience  of  applying  for  a  job. 
completing  an  application,  and  partic- 
ipating in  an  actual  job  interview. 

Fourth.  It  taught  the  student-appli- 
cant self-reliance  and  created  an  under- 
standing of  the  employment  process. 

Fifth,  It  motivated  and  encouraged 
undergraduates  to  remain  in  school  and 
obtain  their  high  school  diplomas. 

Employer  representatives,  students, 
school  administrators,  and  guidance 
counselors  alike  regarded  Job  Oppor- 
tunity Week  as  the  most  practical  means 
yet  devised  to  bring  employers  with  sub- 
stantial job  openings  together  with  the 
noncollege-bound  graduating  high 
school  students  interested  in  full-time 
employment. 

Students  engaged  in  Job  Opportunity 
Week  were  able  to  take  that  -step  up  to 
another  level  in  their  development— a 
responsible  and  important  place  in  the 
world  of  work. 

Calling  the  affair  a  "huge  success.' 
general  chairman  Edward  N.  Duplinsky 
said  the  employers  were  "very  much  im- 
pressed" with  the  quality  and  appear- 
ance of  the  students.  Students,  too,  ex- 
pressed their  appreciation.  Many  said 
■Job  Opportunity  Week  removes  the  ap- 
prehension of  applying  for  a  job  the  first 
time"  and  "gives  one  confidence." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Job  Opportunity  Week  is 
providing  an  effective  link  between  our 
vouthful  jobseeker  and  the  employer 
facing  critical  employment  problems  in 
filling  entry  level  positions.  The  great 
expansion  of  the  program  in  the  past  4 
years  and  the  enthusiastic  endorsement 
of  businessmen  and  educators  has  led 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade  to  call  Job  Opportunity  Week  us 
most  productive  employment  activity. 
Plans  are  already  in  progress  for  devel- 
oping the  1969  program. 
The  Job  Opportvnity  Week— 1968  Planning 
Committee 
Chairman.  Executive  Committee,  J,  Hill- 
man  Zahn.  V.P.  Public  Relations.  C  *:  P  Tele- 
phone Companies. 

General  Chairman.  Edward  N.  DuplinsK>. 
Personnel  Director.  The  Evening  Star. 

A.ssistant  General  Chairman,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth A  Plack.  Employment  Supervisor,  Bell- 
comm  Inc. 

Coordinator.  Henry  P.  Loss,  Staff  Director- 
Community  Affairs.  Metropolitan  Wash. 
Board  of  Trade. 

Employer  Relations  Chairman.  Leonard  ai 
Leache.  General  Supervisor-Employment  and 
Placement.    Potomac    Electric    Power    Coni- 

Exhiblts  Chairman.  Fred  Thompson.  Per- 
.=;onnel  Director-Washington  Store,  Woodward 
&  Lothrop. 
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Public  Relations  Chairman.  Fred  W  l^ang- 
bein.  News  Service  Manager.  C  iS:  P  Telephone 
Company. 

Research  Chairman,  Lewis  B  Rock,  Jr., 
Personnel  Director.  The  Washington  Post. 

School  Relations  Chairman.  Miss  B.  Jane 
Baldwin,  Personnel  Supervisor,  C  t^  P  Tele- 
phone Company. 

Ex-Offlcio.  Dr.  Carl  McDanlels.  Associate 
Professor  School  of  Education,  The  George 
Washington  University. 


GERMAN- AMERICAN  DAY,   1968 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  11,  1968 

Mr,  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday, 
June  9,  1968.  was  proclaimed  German- 
American  Day  in  New  Jersey. 

The  festivities  held  at  Schuetzen  Park. 
North  Bergen.  N.J  .  were  numerous, 
varied,  and  deeply  patriotic. 

Also  attending  were  representatives  of 
many  captive  nation.s — those  nations 
overmn  and  now  occupied  by  Commu- 
nist quisling  governments. 

So  that  our  colleagues  might  be  in- 
formed on  the  sincere  struggle  under- 
taken by  our  fellow  Americans  of  Ger- 
man descent  in  the  cause  of  peace  and 
toward  respon.sible  leadership,  I  )3lace 
the  resolutions  adopted  at  their  national 
convention  in  the  Record  followed  by 
"The  Policy  and  Aims  of  the  Federa- 
tion," "DANK,"  a  proclamation  by  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  of  New  Jersey,  and  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  ./Approach,  March 
1968: 

Resolutions 

( Adopted  by  the  National  Convention  of  the 
Federation  of  .American  Citizens  of  Ger- 
man Descent.  Inc.,  and  the  president  and 
vice  president  of  the  Deut-sch  Amenkani- 
scher  Nation.il   Kongress    (DANK).   March- 
9  and   10,   1968.  North  Bergen.  N.J.  i 
Whereas,  we  officers  and  members  of  the 
Federation  are  an  organization  of  American 
Citizens  of  German  Descent,  joined  in  poli- 
cies,   aims    and    ideals    with    the    Deutsch- 
.\merikanischer  National  Kongress   (DANK). 
and 

Whereajs.  we  wish  to  promote  domestic  and 
foreign  policies  most  conducive  to  the  good 
and  welfare,  the  security  and  honor  of  these 
United  States,  and 

Whereas,  we  see  anxiously  how  the  victors 
of  World  War  II.  after  dismembering  Ger- 
many and  shortsightedly  eliminating  that 
country  and  Japan  as  factors  in  world  poli- 
tics, are  degenerating  into  two  hostile  blocs 
already  partly  at  war  and  threatening  to 
blunder  into  a  third  world  war.  and 

Whereas,  we  regard  a  partnership  between 
the  American  and  the  German  people  as  the 
best  guarantee  of  peace,  security,  and  pros- 
perity for  all  concerned,  and 

Whereas,  while  we  are  concerned  for  truth 
and  justice  in  all  foreign  and  domestic  rela- 
tions, we  are  especially  prepared  by  back- 
ground and  Interest  to  recognize  and  pro- 
mote just  ana  wise  policies  In  the  area  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe, 

We  therefore  submit  the  following  reso- 
lutions: 

That,  in  both  foreign  and  domestic  matters 
communism  should  be  recognized  as  the 
ereatest  threat  to  America  and  the  free  world 
.md  so  combatted:  and 

That,  the  U.S.  should  declare  that,  though 
It  will  not  prescribe  to  its  form  of  govern- 
ment,  not  even   a   democratic   one,   for  any 
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people,  including  the  Russians,  it  does  con- 
sider itself  bound  by  the  Atlantic  Charter  to 
oppose  the  extension  of  Soviet  Russian  rule 
to  non-Russian  peoples,  such  as  the  Baltic. 
Balkan,  and  East  European,  and  will  use  all 
its  diplomatic  and  economic  resources  to 
hasten  their  independence;  and 

That,  the  Administration  should  more  ex- 
plicitly and  elTeclively  implement  the  Con- 
gressional Resolution  of  1959  which  demands 
"freedom  and  independence  for  all  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  the  world,"  among  which  it 
enumerates  twenty-two.  including  'Eastern 
Germany"  and  North  Vietnam:  and 

That,  the  Administration,  instead  of  favor- 
ing Soviet  Russia  with  treaties  like  the  Con- 
sular and  the  nuclear  non-proliferation, 
which  make  the  US.  look  like  a  partner  of 
Soviet  Ru.ssian  imperialism,  should  rather 
strengthen  N.^TO  and  give  prelerences  to 
those  nations  and  organizations  which  know 
justice  and  support  the  liberation  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  from  Soviet  Russian  imperial- 
ism; and 

That,  the  Administration  should  urgently 
be  cautioned  against  betraying  West  Euro- 
pean, especially  West  German  and  West  Ber- 
lin interests  in  the  fatuous  hope  oi  bribing 
Moscow  into  using  Its  good  offices  to  de- 
escalate  the  war  in  V^ietnam:   and 

That,  because  through  'he  Morgentliau 
Plan  the  U.S.  became  co-responsible  for  the 
dismemberment  of  Germany,  it  has  the  moral 
responsibility  of  securing  the  reunification  of 
Germany  in  its  proper  boundaries  by  all  dip- 
lomatic, economic,  and  even  military  means 
practicable:  and 

That,  in  all  international  disputes  and  spe- 
cific matters  of  foreign  policy,  the  U.S.  should 
side  with  justice  rather  than  alliance  or 
ideology,  with  right  rather  than  expediency, 
and.  as  Wcodrow  Wilson  proclaimed  (Sept. 
27,  1918)  must  know  "no  standards  but  the 
equal  rights  of  the  several  peoples  con- 
cerned", to  wit: 

( 1 )  in  the  confrontation  between  Red  Rus- 
sia and  Red  China,  it  should  diplomatically 
recognize  that  China  is  justified  by  self- 
determination  in  claiming  some  500.000 
square  miles  of  territory  now  held  by  Russia; 
and 

(2)  in  the  Arab-Israeli  hostility  it  should 
insist  that  territories  and  cities  like  Old 
Jerusalem  may  not  have  their  sovereignty 
settled  by  conquest,  but  only  by  the  wishes 
of  the  rightful  inhabitants:  and 

(3)  in  the  Brltish-Rhodesian  conflict,  it 
should  support  the  Rhodesian  right  to  inde- 
pendence and  instead  of  boycotting  Rhodesia 
should  rather  boycott  the  nations  that  trade 
with  North  Vietnam:  and 

(4»  in  the  Austrian. Italian  dispute  over 
South  Tyrol,  it  should  ask  Italy  to  grant  the 
South  Tyrolese  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion, either  to  be  autonomous  or  to  rejoin 
Austria  to  which  they  belonged  for  a  thou- 
sand years  before  Versailles  and  St.  Germain 
severed  tJiem;  and 

<5r  in  the  Czech-Sudeten  dispute.  It 
should  declare  that  the  Munich  Pact  realized 
the  demands  of  self-determination,  that  the 
Sudentenland  belongs  to  the  three  million 
Sudeten  Germans  criminally  expelled  there- 
from ;n  1945  who  must  have  their  homes  and 
homelands  and  the  right  to  determine  their 
sovereignty  restored  to  them:  and 

(6)  regarding  the  Oder-Neisse  territories,  it 
must  insist  that  all  of  East  Prussia.  Pom- 
eranla.  West  Prussia.  Silesia  belong  to  the 
nine  million  East  Germans  expelled  from 
them  in  1945  in  one  of  the  greatest  mass 
crimes  m  history,  and  must  have  their  homes 
and  homelands  restored  to  them  and  their 
right  LO  belong  to  Germany  of  which  they 
were  a  part  for  many  generations;  and 

That,  in  the  Vietnam  war.  the  U.S.  should 
improve  its  psychological  warfare  and  ele- 
vate its  aims  by  declaring  that  it  hopes  not 
only  to  prevent  the  communist  takeover  of 
South  Vietnam  but  also  wants  to  liberate  the 
North  Vietnamese  people  from  the  tyranny 
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of  the  communists  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  to 
reunite  North  and  South  Vietnam  in  free- 
dom; and 

That,  in  prosecuting  the  war.  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  should  be  entrusted  with  mili- 
tary strategy  rather  than  politicians  In 
Washington  and  civilians  In  the  Pentagon; 
and 

That,  whatsoever  modern  weapons  were 
thought  right  against  Nazi  Germany  .should 
also  he  thought  right  against  communistic 
North  Vietnam,  including  certainly  those 
needed  to  dismantle  the  Harbor  of  Haiphong 
and  to  destroy  all  military  and  governmental 
inst:Uliilions  In  Hanoi;  and 

That,  the  persistent  slandering  and  de- 
famation of  things  German  on  radio,  tele- 
vision and  other  communications  media  is 
offensive  to  Americans  of  German  descent, 
lends  ti  destroy  the  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  American  and  the  German  people, 
allies  in  the  Cold  War,  and  is  also  a  disgrace 
fur  a  country  which  likes  to  pride  itself  on 
brotherhood  and  fair  play,  and  absence  of 
racial  prejudice:  and 

That,  that  a  German-American  Anti-De- 
famation Council,  not  to  repress  just 
criticism  of  things  German,  but  to  protest 
slander  and  libel  against  things  German  and 
a  distorted  presenUilion  of  Cierman  l,iuli.s  or 
wartime  crimes  without  a  [iroper  perspective 
in  relation  to  Allied  crimes,  is  urgently 
needed  and  deserves  our  encouragement  and 
support:  and 

That,  no  publication  or  party  In  Germany 
or  Austria  should  be  slandered  us  Neo-Nazi 
merely  because  it  Is  patriotically  German  and 
insists  on  an  Atlantic  Cliarier  jjeace  for 
Germany  with  all  its  implications,  such  as, 
reuniflcation,  return  of  all  German  territory. 
1  ejection  of  collective  guilt  charges,  discon- 
tinuance of  unilateral  war  crimes  trials,  ter- 
'nination  of  Indemnities  to  victims  of  Nazism 
unless  the  German  victims  of  Morganthauism 
and  Bolshevism  are  similarly  indemnified, 
and  the  release  of  men  like  Rudolf  Hess  and 
Major  Walter  Reder;  and 

That,  the  U.S.  Constitution  must  be  so 
interpreted  or  if  necessary  so  amended  that 
public  prayer  will  not  be  forbidden  but  sub- 
version, jjornography,  rioting  and  crime  will 
not  only  l)e  forbidden  but  wiU  also  be  pun- 
ished so  quickly  and  severely  that  order  and 
decency  will  again  prevail;  and  be  it  further 
Hcsolicd.  That  these  resolutions,  as 
adopted  by  the  delegates  to  the  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Federation  of  Americans  of 
German  Descent,  Jointly  with  D.A.NX.,  at 
North  Bergen,  New  Jersey,  March  9-10,  1968, 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  ot  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  to  whom  ever  else 
m  public  life  and  the  press  It  may  and  should 
concern. 

Gertrude  J.  B.  Barron,  Editor.  Voice  of 
the  Federation;  Chas.  F.  Gerhard,  Legal 
Council.  Federation;  Edmund  F.  Eck- 
hardt.  Business  Manager  of  Federa- 
tion: Prof.  Austin  J  App.  Ph.D..  Chair- 
man. Resolutions  Committee;  Robert 
Brueckner.  President  of  the  Federa- 
tion; Frederick  J.  Adam.  First  Vice- 
President  of  the  Federation;  Walther 
A.  Kallacks,  President  of  DANK:  John 
Hebeling.  First  Vice-President  of 
DANK.  " 

The  Policy  and  Aims  of  the  Federation  to 
All  American  Citizens  of  German  Descent 

The  Federation  of  American  Citizens  of 
German  Descent.  Inc.,  a  nationwide  orga- 
nization, founded  In  1945.  aims  to  secure 
proper  recognition  and  effective  representa- 
tion for  the  large  and  loyal  American  citizen 
group  c£  German  descent 

The  Federation  is  a  civic  and  educational 
organization  Its  many  branches  hold 
monthly  meetings  ind  sponsor  programs  to 
foster  good  citizenship  and  to  provide  tur 
children  with  an  opportunity  to  learn  about 
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the    beauty    and    dignity    of    cheir    German 
heritage 

The  Ferteralion  invites  our  young  people 
to  participate  in  the  affairs  of  our  group. 
Our  varied  activities  provide  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  organizational  work,  writing  for 
our  monthly  publication,  and  engaging  in 
our  social  programs. 

The  Federation  feels  that  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  principles  of  our  Republic,  it  Is 
absolutelv  essential  that  all  American  citi- 
zens regardless  of  national  origin,  partici- 
pate fully  m  the  public  life  of  their  com- 
munities. 

The  Federation  fvinctlons  to  cement  the 
existing  bonds  of  friendship  between  the 
American  and  the  German  people  Because. 
living  in  a  time  when  the  very  survival  of 
the  world  is  endangered,  it  is  imperative  that 
all  ethnic  groups  use  their  ties  to  their  former 
homelands  to  bring  about  a  true  brotherhood 
of  man  through  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween nations. 

The  Federation  encourages  the  teaching  of 
the  German  language  in  our  schools  Also 
it  hopes  to-  achieve  a  wider  appreciation  of 
the  extensive  contributions  that  Americans 
of  German  ancestrv  have  made  to  the  Amer- 
ican Way  of  Life,  both  past  and  present. 

The  Federation  is  doing  everything  in  Its 
power  to  halt  the  malicious  and  ill-consid- 
ered defamation  of  the  character  of  the  Ger- 
man oeople 

The  Federation  calls  for  the  return  to  the 
German  people  of  all  territories  taken  from 
them  in  violation  of  the  basic  principles  of 
self-determination  that  were  formulated  hv 
President  Wilson  in  his  Fourteen  Points,  and 
by  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  In  the  Atlantic  Charter  The  last 
was  signed  bv  twentv-seven  nations,  includ- 
ing the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  a  historical  fact 
that  with  the  stroke  of  a  pen  15  million  Ger- 
mans were  made  homeless  and  penniless 
These  people  have  the  right  to  return  to  their 
ancestral  homelands 

The  Federation  calls  for  free  elections  in 
all  nations  presently  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain so  that  thev  mav  return  to  the  com- 
munity of  free  nations  with  a  truly  represen- 
tative "governrnenr  of  their  own. 

The  Federation  prints  Its  monthly  paper 
"The  Voice  of  the  Federation"  which  is  de- 
signed to  analyze  current  events  and  give 
voice  to  German-American  opinion. 

The  Federation  will  cooperate  sympathetl- 
callv  and  wholeheartedly  with  all  civic,  so- 
cial'and  cultural  organizations  that  obey  the 
laws  of  God  and  Country,  and  respect  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  Federation   stands  for  a  way   of   life 
that  is  fundamental  to  all  free  peoples. 
Your  help  Is  needed'  Join  now! 
Mall  your  Application  to:   59-17  Palmetto 
Street.  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11227. 
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Louisiana  and  an  outstanding  American  of 
German  Descent;  and 

"Whereas.  New  Jersey  has  been  fortunate 
to  have  so  many  German-American  citizens; 

"Now.  therefore.  I.  Richard  J.  Hughes.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Sunday.  June  9.  1968  as  German- 
American  Day  in  New  Jersey,  requesting  ap- 
propriate observance  of  this  anniversary  by 
our  schools,  churches,  civic  and  patriotic  or- 
ganization^ and  by  the  public  generally  and 
urging  all  citizens  to  become  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  contributions,  past  and  present, 
of  American  citizens  of  German  descent." 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  this  twenty-llrst 
day  of  May  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight  and  in 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the 
one  hundred  and  ninety-first. 

RICHARD  J   Hughes. 

Governor. 

By  the  Governor : 

Robert  J.  Burkhardt. 

Secretary  of  State. 


June  11,  1968 


DANK— Deutsch-Amerikaniscmer   N.^tional 

KoNCRESs      I  German-American     National 

Congress i 

Our  foremost  aim  is  to  make  all  German- 
Americans  .iware  of  their  civic  duties,  re- 
sponsibilities, and  privilege.  To  give  the  pro- 
per representation  due  to  our  large  and  fine 
citizen  group  we  need  the  endorsement  and 
the  support  of  all  German  American  socie- 
ties, organizations,  and  clubs.  D  A.N.K.  Is  a 
nation-wide  organization  with  31  branches 
and  members  in  47  States. 

We  wish  the  Federation  and  all  friends 
good    luck    for    the    German    American    Day 

1968. 

DANK  Headquarters:  4718  N.  Lincoln  Ave  . 

Chicago.  111.  60625. 

Proclamation 

"Whereas  the  sixteenth  annual  German- 
American  I>av  Festival  will  be  held  in  North 
Bergen.  New  Jersey  on  June  9,  1968:   and 

■■Whereas,  this  vear's  festival  honors  the 
Honorable  John  R.  Rarlck,  Congressman  of 


(From  the  New  Approach,  March  1968] 
THE  Time:  5  Minutes  to  12— Europe  at  the 
Crossroads 
It  seems  that  the  West  German  interpre- 
tation of  the  policv  of  'relaxation  of  ten- 
sions" became  u  dialogue  between  Bonn  and 
Moscow,  wth  the  unmistakable  direction  to 
end  m  a  new  kind  of  a  Rapallo. 

On  April  16.  1922.  a  German  delegation 
under  the  leadershlo  of  Walter  Rathenau  met 
secretly  with  a  Soviet  delegation  to  prej^are 
\n  arrangement  which  later  became  known 
as  the  famous  Rapallo  agreement.  In  January. 
1968.  West  German  Foreign  Minister  Brandt 
participated  in  a  commemoration  for  W.alter 
Rathenau.  held  at  the  strong  point  of  the 
new  left  movement— the  "free  University  m 
West  Berlin".  Foreign  Minister  Brandt  ap- 
pealed to  the  Soviet  Union  to  understand  the 
German  ple.i  to  better  German-Soviet  rela- 
tions He  appealed  to  the  Soviet  leaders  to 
recognize  the  vital  national  interests  of  the 
Germans.  He  offered  a  declaration  ''never  to 
use  force  in  the  pursuit  of  settlement  of  dis- 
puted border  questions".  Simultaneously,  he 
directed  some  marginal  remarks  to  the  po- 
litical leaders  of  the  West,  trying  to  assure 
them  that  he  has  not  another  Rapallo  in 
mind. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  voices  of  the  new 
German  "left"  as  well  as  the  voices  of  the 
•right"  radical  movement  now  gaining 
strength  all  over  Germany.  Unmistakably, 
both  are  trving  to  convince  the  Soviet  Union 
of  their  genuine  intentions  not  to  interfere 
with  Soviet  interests  throughout  East  Cen- 
tral Europe.  Their  publications  are  full  of 
repetitious  statements,  assuring  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  willingness  to  cooperate  in  any 
field.  Their  leaders  quite  often  declare  that 
it  is  time  to  end  'he  war  of  ideas. 

A  knowledgable  observer  will  note  that  the 
S.P  D.  partners  of  the  great  coalition  govern- 
ment In  West  Germany  are  spearheading  the 
so-called  policv  of  "relaxation  of  tensions". 
which  deserves  a  critical  scrutiny  if  we  do 
not  want  to  agree  with  the  statement  of  frus- 
trated anti-Communist  leaders  who  call  this 
policy  the  'new  left  deal"  to  sell  out  Europe. 
The  arguments  of  the  freedom  conscious 
leader?,  of  Europe  are  ns  follows: 

(ai  The  extremists  of  the  "right",  sup- 
posedly also  financed  by  East  European  cir- 
cles, do  favor  a  direct  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  furthering  chauvenlstlc  na- 
tionalistic goals  remarkably  similar  to  those 
of  the  Nazi  era. 

(b)  The  "new  left"  In  West  Germany,  or- 
ganized in  many  Communist  front  organiza- 
tions, endorses  the  policy  of  Soviet  domina- 
tion of  Europe,  promoting  and  enforcing  a 
dialogue  between  P^rxlst  and  Western  Ideas. 
West  German  democratic  circles  not  only 
engage  In  such  a  dlalogvie.  giving  the  'left" 
extremists   recognition   and   credibility,   but 


also  promote  the  leftist  view,  extensively 
c-ffering  time  on  West  German  radio  and 
television  stations.  The  democratic  press 
seems  to  go  along  with  this  policy,  calling 
for  German-Soviet  friendship  and  within  it. 
for  a  solution  to  German  reunificatl.in. 

Id  A  number  of  West  German  govern- 
meiit-sptmsored  institutions  and  foundations 
seem  to  employ  specialists  and  political  an- 
alysts who  all  in  chorus  demand  the  solu- 
tion to  the  German  problem  in  cooperation 
with  Moscow  Itself. 

(d)  Polish-German,  Czech-German.  Hun- 
garian-German. Rumanian-German  ,  re- 
conciliation movements  arc  directed  in  such 
a  way  ;is  not  to  disturb  a  possible  Soviet- 
West'  German  direct  arrangement  East 
European  political  analysts  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  present  course  of  the  German 
interpretation  of  the  'relaxation  of  tensions" 
policy  is  using  the  leverage  of  economic  and 
political  European  cooperation  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  future  Soviet-German-European  deal. 
le)  the  division  of  Europe,  the  result  of 
the  three  unfortunate  agreements  of  Yalta. 
Teheran  and  Potsdam,  finds  its  continuation 
in  its  presently  attempted  Soviet-German 
detente  and  is  paving  the  road  for  a  perma- 
nent subjugation  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  all 
East  Central  European  people, 

if)  Tlie  recent  disclosures  by  Arthur 
Schleslnger.  Jr.  i  see  February.  1968  issue  ot 
"The  New  Approach")  confirm  that  some 
American  political  circles  endorse  the  po- 
litical direction  taken  up  by  the  S.PD,  co- 
alition partners  in  West  Germany,  They  prove 
without  any  doubt,  that  this  school  of 
thought,  resjponsible  for  the  Three  Monstrous 
Tombstones  of  Freedom  ( Yalta-Teheran- 
Potsdam)  do  continue  their  influence  In 
European  affairs,  endangering  fundamental 
and  basic  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
freedom, 

(g)  Arthur  Schleslnger.  Jr..  stated  In  his 
article  ("Foreign  Affairs— 1966")  that  East 
Central  Europe  should  belong  to  the  com- 
plete influence  sphere  of  the  Soviet  Union 
without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  U.S. 
policy  towards  Europe.  It  seems  to  be  a 
natural  consequence  that  now  the  ixdUcv  of 
■relaxation  of  tensions",  according  to  the 
interpretation  of  those  poUtical  centers, 
opens  all  of  Western  Europe  for  Soviet  con- 
trol and  domination. 

(hi  The  recent  ■Berlin  dialogue"  con- 
cerning a  possible  change  of  status  of  West 
Berlin  should  be  ascertained  as  the  first  test 
project  to  Implement  Soviet  control  and  pave 
the  way  for  other  Soviet  concepts  within 
the  so-called  European  security  arrangement 
Involving  all  of  Europe, 

(i)  West  Germany's  coalition  partner. 
S.P.D.  Minister  Karl  Schiller,  calls  for  the 
building  of  bridges  to  close  ideological  gap.-^ 
in  Europe.  The  Minister  of  Economics  em- 
phasizes that  human  problems.  Insufficient 
housing,  hunger  .  .  take  precedence  over 
ideological  differences.  He  calls  for  disman- 
tling East-West  tensions  in  divided  Berlin, 
divided  Germany  and  divided  Europe.  Hl'^ 
statements,  publicized  by  West  German  of- 
ficial press  releases,  ascertain  "a  full  back- 
ing by  Washington  and  Paris". 

Let  us  quote  some  of  his  Interesting  state- 
ments: "The  American  government  has  con- 
stantly encouraged  the  German  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  continue  its  policy  of  detente 
and  improvement  of  relations  with  the  East 
European  states.  Including  the  Soviet 
Union" — "The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
has  a  mixed— private  and  public  economv 
It  shows  that  German  businessmen  have  no 
reluctance  to  invest  capital  and  know-how 
in  other  lands  that  also  have  mixed  (or  in 
some  cases  state  run)  economies — assuming 
only  that  the  Investment  enjoys  the  univer- 
sally customary  protections  of  law.  German 
enterprises  are  open-minded  about  serving 
mixed  economies  abroad. 

Professor  Schiller  expressed  the  hope  that 
developing    nations    would    "try    more    and 
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more  to  accept  mixed  systems  of  public  and 
private  financing"  For  knowledgeable  ob- 
servers with  experience,  such  a  •.v.iy  is  the 
beginnini;  step  to  a  complete  socialized  econ- 
omy. It  opens  and  creates  attractive  pos- 
sibilities for  Soviet-German  economic  coop- 
eration. Since  the  Soviet  interests  in  East 
Central  Europe  are  secure,  confronted  with 
the  appeasement  jKilicy  of  the  West  and 
now  the  German  policy  uf  detente,  the  free- 
dom-loving people  of  the  enslaved  nations 
have  no  other  choice  but  to  Join  the  Soviet- 
European  concept.  This  confirms  the  state- 
ments of  .i^rthur  Schleslnger  who  brutally 
put  aside  any  freedom  aspirations  i.f  the 
now  enslaved  people  and  countries  behind 
the  iron  curtain. 

(j)  In  addition  to  these  facts,  a  growing 
number  of  German-Rapallo-ortented  politi- 
cal "wheeler-dealers"  are  busy  preparing 
the  psychological  approach  to  accept  a  state 
control  over  business,  industry  and  ix)litlcs. 

All  the  above  mentioned  arguments  and 
points  of  view  of  our  European  friends  can 
be  concluded  with  the  following  statement: 
Are  yoti  .is  .\niericans  willing  to  tolerate 
that  freedom  and  self-determination  of  all 
European  people  .ire  being  .sold  out  before 
your  eyes'?  Are  you  not  aware  that  every 
genuine  attempt  to  reconcile  European  peo- 
ples in  peace  and  freedom  is  being  ham- 
pered? 

From  our  own  research  since  1966.  we  ex- 
perienced a  tremendous  pressure  to  abandon 
aiiy  genuine  Polish-German  reconciliation 
work.  We  were  told  that  a  Polish-German  rec- 
onciliation hampers  arrangements  -vvith  the 
Communist  government.  We  were  made  to 
understand  that  the  fight  lor  freedom  and 
conciliation  of  people  in  Europe,  in  partner- 
.^hlp  with  the  U.S.A..  does  create  political 
misunderstandings  and  that  we  should  stop 
our  work,  accepting  the  'Inevitable"  as  So- 
viet control  of  East  Central  Europe  and  a 
future  Soviet  concept  of  European  unifica- 
tion. 

It  is  five  minutes  to  twelve!  We  know  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Europeans 
continuously  wish  for  a  European  solution  in 
ireedom  and  in  partnership  with  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  know  that  millions  of 
refugees  and  expellees  do  hope  for  a  rebirth 
of  the  "old"  European  idea  which  had  its 
beginning  with  the  U,S,  Marshall  Plan  and 
did  not  have  a  chance  to  devlop  in  full  ca- 
pacity, moving  towards  economical  and  po- 
litical integration,  based  on  the  principles 
of  Western  civilization.  The  people  of  Europe 
I'.nd  their  freedom  aspirations  :ire  again 
neglected,  deceived  and  are  dangerously  be- 
ing led  on  the  path  to  disaster. 

The  Right  to  Represent 

A  furious  controversy  has  erupted  between 
Polish  language  newspapers  in  Chicago  and 
Polish  regime-oriented  publications  in  De- 
•rolt.  Michigan.  The  reason  for  the  contro- 
versy Is  a  recent  announcement  by  a  group 
oi  Polish  exiled  politicians  in  Chicago  to  call 
for  a  Polish-German  dialogue  to  iron  out 
Polish-German  differences,  striving  for  an 
understanding  based  on  a  recognition  of  the 
Oder-Neisse  Line. 

The  regime-sponsored  publications  opened 
a  campaign  against  the  Chicago  exiled  politi- 
cians, accusing  them  of  being  "stooges"  of 
Bonn. 

The  so-called  dialogue  involves  the  dis- 
puted question  of  the  Oder-Neisse  territory. 
.Since  the  U.S.  Go\ernment  does  not  recog- 
nize the  Oder-Neisse  demarkation  line  as  a 
permanent  border  line  between  Germany  and 
Poland.  It  is  obvious  that  both  groups  at 
odds  are  not  In  line  with  the  U.S.  foreign 
policy  assessment. 

For  us  directly  involved.  It  is  a  "dialogue" 
between  the  thief  and  the  fence.  As  loyal 
American  citizens  who  own  individual  prop- 
erty In  the  disputed  areas,  and  In  organized 
groups  do  own  the  villages,  towns  and  cities, 
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it  Is  time  to  make  American  public  opinion 
aware  that  both  groups  have  no  right  to 
discuss  those  Issues  iigainst  the  will  of  the 
people  Involved,  As  bonafide  representatives 
of  Polish-German-Jewlsh  natives  of  these 
disputed  territories,  we  as  American  citizens 
claim  the  legal  and  moral  right  to  be  the  only 
representatives  who  could  and  would  bring 
about  a  genuine  solution  to  this  problem. 

What  Others  Say—Sixth  Switch 
For  Germany 

(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 
New  Foreign  Minister  Willy  Brandt,  a  man 
of  tantalizlngly  tentative  convictions,  ticked 
off  five  recollections  among  European  liberals 
and  historians  when  he  paid  West  Germany's 
first  official  call  on  the  Communist  govern- 
ment in  East  Berlin. 

Wlien  you  see  and  talk  with  him,  Brandt's 
bland  personality  reminds  you  of  a  magician 
who  comes  on  the  stage  without  tables  or 
|)rops  Just  a  handkerchief  hidden  in  his 
hand.  Then  for  20  mlntites  he  keeps  pulling 
unexpected  things  out  of  It 

Brandt  left  Germany  during  the  war  and, 
under  an  alias,  fought  in  Norway  against  his 
fellow-cotintrymen.  And  now  he  seems  to  be 
spearhead  of  a  pro-Eastern  group  In  Bonn's 
new  coalition  L'overnmont. 

There  lias  always  been  in  German  history 
a  visible  tendency  to  seesaw  cetween  West 
and  East  Looking  down  the  road,  the  wor- 
risome question  is:  Are  we  in  for  the  Sixth 
Switch? 

The  live  recollections  begin  with  FYederick 
the  Great,  whose  ally  was  Great  Britain 

1762.  The  Prussian  ruler  served  up  Prin- 
cess Sophia  (later  Catherine  the  Great)  in 
marriage  to  Russian  Grand  Ditke  Peter. 
Frederick's  diplomatic  intrigue  failed,  and 
his  own  aggression  led  to  the  Seven  Years' 
War  (1756-63). 

Frederick  was  facing  certain  defeat  by  the 
Russian.  French,  Au.strlan.  Swedish  and 
Saxcn  coalition.  Peter  succeeded  to  the  Krem- 
lin throne,  however.  In  1762.  Russia's  armies 
already  occupied  Berlin,  but  Frederick  made 
a  secret  pact  with  him.  Peter  commanded 
Russia's  forces  to  quit  the  coalition  and  fight 
on  the  side  of  Prussia.  Prussia  switched  the 
solidarity  with  Britain  into  a  long-term  Prus- 
sian-Russian alliance  that  excluded  Eng- 
land and  bore  German  fruit  in  the  first  parti- 
tion of  Poland. 

1887  Chancellor  Otto  von  Bismarck  al- 
ways saw  Germany's  security  requirement 
as  being  in  the  East  He  made  allegiance 
With  Russia  his  guiding  principle.  And  he 
regarded  his  secret  "reinsurance  treaty'  with 
Moscow,  which  made  Germany  secure  in  the 
East,  his  greatest  coup. 

Building  on  this  base  and  on  the  creation 
of  German  military  power,  his  program  of 
"Weltpolitlk"  intimidated  Prance  and  Italy, 
threatened  the  British-.American  Atlantic  in- 
terests and  set  the  stage  for  World  War  I. 

1922.  At  the  Rapallo  Conference  a  war- 
weary  continent  was  more  truly  ready,  and 
Justifiably  hopeful,  for  a  solid  peace  than 
ever  in  our  century.  After  the  Bolshevik  rev- 
olution Allied  troops  stayed  in  Russia  until 
September.  1920.  Until  Rapallo  the  Allies, 
their  enemies  and  Bolshevik  Russia  had 
never  convened.  But  Reichswehr  Minister- 
General  Hans  von  Seeckt  had  made  a  sec- 
ret deal. 

The  German  delegation  at  Rapallo  liter- 
ally vanished  one  evening  for  a  mere  three 
hours.  At  a  nearby  hotel,  and  in  a  complete 
somersavilt,  Germany  signed  a  separate  and 
conference-demolishing  treaty  ■with  Rus- 
sia t^at  rocked  the  Western  world  on  Eas- 
ter Sunday,  1922, 

1926,  Chancellor  Gustav  Stresemann  con- 
firmed for  Germany  a  British  statesman's 
classic  remark  that  England  has  no  perma- 
nent, alliances,  only  permanent  interests. 

Although  famous  as  a  friend  of  the  West. 
Stresemann  suddenly  signed  a  pact  with  the 
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U.  S.  S.  R.  which,  in  effect,  reinstated  the 
Blsmarcklan  conviction 

1939.  Hitler  shook  hands  with  Stalin.  The 
Nuremberg  trials  reveal  that  HlUer's  August 
14  telegram  to  Stalin  (No  175)  read:  "Ide- 
ological contradictions  have  been  the  sole 
reason  we  stood  opposed  .  Tliere  exist  no 
real  conflicts  of  Interest"  The  evidence  is 
indisputable  that  throughout  the  two  years 
until  the  very  hour  on  Sunday.  September 
22,  1941.  that  Germany  invaded  Russia. 
Stalin  was  insisting  within  the  Kremlin  that 
Hitler's  intentions  toward  Russia  could  be 
trusted. 

Hitler  played  it  very  cozy.  In  fact,  a  <raln- 
load  of  rubber  Stalin  bought  in  Malaya  for 
Germany  passed  Into  Germany  through 
Russia  only  a  few  hours  before  Hitler  struck 

Willy  Brandt?  These  five  recollections 
certaliily  do  not  constitute  a  forecast  of  a 
Sixth  Switch.  Situations  tend  to  master  men 
rather  than  m?n  master  situations.  The  fu- 
ture will  depend  on  situations  that  are  ut- 
terly indiscernible  now. 

It  is  not  even  true  that  like  calls  to  like. 
Our  two  largest  allies  in  World  War  II  are 
today  our  two  largest  enemies:  Russia  and 
China.  And  we  are  depending  on  our  three 
erstwhile  enemies  to  be  our  military 
friends:    Germany,   Italy   and  Japan. 

But  seen  in  this  perspective,  history  does 
appear  as  a  cemetery  ol  opportunistic  Ideas 
— as  u  storehouse  of  deceits  whose  appeal 
has  never  been  stripped  away 


BIGOTRY  IN  PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVnES 
Tuesday.  June  11.  1968 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent years  wc  have  lieard  the  term 
"bipot"  to  a  izreater  deerce  than  ever  be- 
fore. That  there  arc  bigots  cannot  be 
denied.  But  biuoto".  like  a  two-edged 
.sv.^ord.  can  cut  in  either  direction, 

I  was  impressed  by  a  column  written 
by  Morrie  Ryskind.  Pulitzer  Pri/.e-win- 
ning  playwright,  which  appeared  in  the 
Birminaham  News  on  June  6. 1968. 

The  column  follo-A's  and  I  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues : 

Black  Power  and  Bigotry 
(By  Morrie  Ryskind) 

In  a  number  of  letters  from  blacks — Ne- 
groes Is  an  offensive  term  to  them — I'm  ac- 
cused of  racism.  Here  is  a  composite:  "You 
didn't  like  Or,  king,  and  you  disapprove  of 
Dr.  Abernathy.  Rap  Brown.  Stokely  Carml- 
chael  and  anyone  else  who  advocates  black 
power.  Though  you  are  a  member  of  a  minor- 
ity group  yourself,  you  show  no  sympathy 
for  other  minorities  seeking  their  place  in 
the  sun.  You  want  only  Uncle  Toms. " 

Well,  though  I'm  Jewish,  I  do  not  hold  that 
every  Jew  is.  Ipso  facto,  a  noble  human  being. 
There  are  Jewish  hoodlums,  thieves  and 
chlselers.  as  in  every  other  group.  And  I  don't 
think  that  being  a  member  of  a  "m,lnorlty" 
entitles  them  to  any  special  privileges. 

The  black  power  I  admire  Is  that  shown 
by  Willie  Mays,  my  favorite  ballplayer,  who 
earned  his  place  by  his  ability,  and  not  be- 
cause someone  came  around  with  a  quota 
list  and  demanded  he  play  center  field  be- 
cause he  was  colored  and  his  race  had  suf- 
fered indignities.  You'd  have  to  root  for 
Willie  even  if  he  were  white 

Similarly,  I  go  for  Hank  Aaron  of  the  At- 
lanta Braves,  whom  it's  always  a  pleasure 
to  watch.  But  I  still  retain  my  fondness  for 
Babe  Ruth,  who  was  white.  And  I  didn't 
root  for  Sandy  Koufax  just  because  he  was  a 
fellow-religlonlst. 
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ONE    WHO     HELPED 

Archie  Moore  stands  high  as  a  boxer  in  my 
book — but  even  higher  as  a  man  He  was 
chosen  as  'Mr.  San  Diego"  last  year  by  a 
community  grateful  to  him  for  taking  col- 
ored youngsters  off  the  streets  and  teaching 
them  that  earning  your  way  Is  a  far  more 
satisfactory  life  than  looting.  Don't  call  him 
Uncle  Tom.  incidentally,  to  his  face.  He  stlU 
has  a  punch. 

I  also  Admire  George  Schuyler,  the  famous 
colored  writer  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
know  for  over  30  years.  No  man  has  more 
con.sistently  preached  the  now-derided 
•  .\merican  Way  "  And  If  you  think  I've  been 
rough  on  the  blackmail  of  "black  power."  you 
ought  to  read  Mr.  Schuyler  on  it, 

I  didnt  like  the  methods  of  Bugsy  Siegel — 
who  was  Jewish — anymore  than  those  of 
Dutch  Schultz  and  the  Capones — who 
weren't  Nor  do  those  tactics  appeal  to  me 
more  w.;en  they  are  employed  by  blacks. 

In  Washington,  for  example,  colored  gangs 
have    suggested    to    white    storekeepers    that 


they  might  protect  themselves  agaln^it  pos- 
sible non-violent  arson  and  looting  by  dis- 
playing a  lithograph  of  Dr  King  in  their 
windows.  The  cost  is  only  $50;  and  for  an 
additional  $30  a  month,  they  will  provide  all- 
year  protection  .  .  .  The  late  Mr.  Schultz 
made  a  pretty  penny  by  offering  similar  in- 
surance against  "accident"  to  New  York 
merchants. 

I  didn't  like  the  Rosenbergs — who  were 
Jewish — spying  on  us  for  Russia.  Nor  did  I 
like  the  clandestine  activities  of  Alger  Hiss— 
who  is  gentile. 

CRECORYS    LINE 

By  the  same  token.  I  think  little  of  Dick 
Gregory's  t.ilk  to  the  graduating  class  of 
Yale  early  this  year:  "Henry  Ford  hired  6000 
niggers  (Sici  in  two  days.  Why  do  you  think 
he  hired  them?  The  fire  got  too  close  to  the 
Ford  plant.  Don't  scorch  the  Mustangs,  baby! 
Do  you  realize  how  long  it  would  have  taken 
through  peaceful  channels  to  get  6000  black 
folk  hired  and  through  those  tests?  " 

Obviouslv,  those  6000  must  have  Included 


many  totally  unversed  in  the  know-how  re- 
quired to  work  even  on  an  Edsel.  But  tuat 
doesn't  matter,  apparently. 

And  more  from  that  same  speech:  "We 
Just  got  an  insane  law  to  say  you  can't  burn 
an  American  flag.  I  say.  what  in  the  ...  is 
an  American  flag  but  a  .  .  ,  rag  like  all  the 
other  Hags  all  over  the  world?  I'm  not  inter- 
ested in  rags." 

Dr.  Abernathy  talks  with  God — he  says — 
but  when  he  speaks  with  us  mortals,  he 
sounds  just  like  Gregory.  "We  will  raise 
hell!"  he  declares,  unless  Congress  give.s  him 
what  he  demands. 

I  think  sadly  of  Oscar  Joel  Bryant,  the 
young  Negro  policeman  recently  slain  here 
in  Ll>s  Angeles,  shot  down  by  black  gunmen 
while  he  was  trying  to  prevent  a  Negro  shop 
from  being  Ux)ted.  And  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  young  liero  died  for  America,  and  that 
he  did  more  lor  his  country  and  his  race 
than  all  the  Abernathys,  Carmichaels  and 
Gregorys  put  together. 

And  if  that's  bigotry,  make  the  most  of  it. 
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SENATE— W'erf/i^srfaz/,  June  12,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  t3  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  oiTer..d  the  following 
praver : 

O  Thou  God  of  all  grace,  among  Thy 
manifold  gifts  to  us  we  rejoice  in  the 
sacrament  of  himian  friendship  and  in 
those  who  love  us  and  trust  us. 

Open  our  eyes,  we  pray,  to  simple 
btautv  all  around  us  lest  we  miss  the 
splendor  that  is  in  the  commonplace. 
Open  our  hearts  to  the  virtues  and  no- 
bility that  even  comrades  by  our  side 
often  hide  from  us.  because,  alas,  we  do 
not  try  erough  to  understand  them. 

Strengt  len  and  refresh  us  that  we 
mav  sees  Thee  eagerly,  find  Thee  surely, 
and  serve  Thee  faithfully.  Keep  us  at 
tasks  too  hard  for  us  that  constantly 
we  may  be  driven  to  Thee  for  strength. 
Set  our  eyes  on  far-off  goals  many  of 
which  cannot  be  reached  in  our  day. 
Even  amid  the  contentions  and  con- 
fusions of  these  days  keep  steady  our 
feet  by  the  assurance  that  Thou,  our  God, 
hast  the  whole  world  in  Thy  hands  and 
that  even  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  revoke 
Thy  decree,  "Behold  I  make  all  things 
new." 

We  ask  it  in  the  Name  that  is  above 
every  name.  Amen.  1 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion and  they  were  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore: 

S.  974.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  to 
the  citv  of  Glendale,  Ariz.; 

H.R.  17325.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  adver- 
tising in  a  convention  program  of  a  national 
political  convention:  and 

H.J.  Res.  1298.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  National  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence  to  compel  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  evidence. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 

ask  unanimous  cjnsent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday.  June  11.  1968.  be  dispensed  with. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     FOR     RECOGNITION     OF 
SENATOR  FANNIN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately 
after  the  disposition  of  the  Journal 
tomorrow,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Fannin  I  be  allowed 
to  proceed  for  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  iH.R.  17734'  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  of  yesterday,  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Maiyland  I  Mr, 
TydingsI. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield  to  me 
briefly? 

Mr,  TYDINGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  'H.R.  17734' 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968. 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR   RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  THURMOND 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond  I 
be  allowed  to  proceed  for  20  minutes 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr.  TydingsI.  in  lieu  of  the  time 
previously  allocated  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  ScottI, 

The  PRESIDENT  ;;ro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  AIKEN  SPEAKS  ON 
LAWLESSNESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
most  interesting  and  worthwhile  article 
appeared  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port of  June  17.  1968,  headed  "A  Leading 
Senator  Says  Law  and  Order  Must  Be 
Restored."  The  questions  were  asked  ol 
the  dean  of  the  Republicans,  the  sage  of 
the  Senate,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont I  Mr,  Aiken],  The  questions  were 
pertinent;  the  answers  were  straight- 
fonvard  and  to  the  point. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

\    Leading    Senator    Savs    Law    and    Order 
Must  Be  Restored 
I  W'hy  is  there  now  more  lawlessness  in  the 
U.S..  a  growing  disrespect  for  law  and  order.' 
Is  there  any  cure? 

I A  New  England  Senator — Republic;'.!! 
George  Aiken  of  Vermont — long  a  respected 
voice  in  Congress  in  debates  on  legal  and 
moral  issues,  has  .some  answers.  Senator  Aiken 
spells  them  out  in  this  interview  with  "U.S. 
News  (V  World  Report,") 

Question,  Senator  Aiken,  is  the  No,  1  prob- 
lem before  this  country  the  enforcement  o: 
law  and  order? 

Answer.  I  feel  that  it  is.  because  foreien 
iif'airs  cannot  be  handled  properly  unless  law 
and  order  are  restored  in  the  United  States 
itself. 

Question,  And  what  will  this  call  for? 
Answer,  It  calls  primarily  for  enforcement 
of  existing  laws  on  the  federal.  State  and 
local  levels.  We  have  laws  enough  to  control 
those  activities  that  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  exist. 

Question.  Has  any  one  branch  of  Govern- 
ment been  more  lax  in  enforcing  laws  than 
another? 


Answer  There  is  a  feeling  over  the  coun- 
try that  the  courts  have  been  all  too  lenient 
with  criminals.  In  many  cases  1  think  that 
thev  have. 

That  does  not  apply  to  all  courts,  however. 
It  probably  applies  to  only  a  small  propor- 
lion  ol  them,  but  the  result  has  :irou.sed 
much  pjliUcal  feeling. 

Question.  Does  crime,  when  not  punished 
severely,  lend  to  be  contagious? 

Answer  If  any  group  or  any  Individual  Is 
permitted  to  engage  in  lawlessness,  then 
others  are  bound  to  say:  "If  they  can  do 
it,  why  can't  the  rest  of  us  do  it?" 

Lawlessness  tends  to  be  very  contagious. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  jieople  in  Wash- 
ington condoned  rioting  this  spring,  but, 
once  it  started,  people  ordinarily  law-abiding 
Joined  in. 

Question,  How  far  back  does  this  trouble 
go,'  Does  it  start  in  the  home? 

Answer,  I  think  there  is  less  attention  to 
very  young  people  in  the  home  than  there 
used  io  be  That's  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
we've  had  more  working  mothers  in  the  last 
few  vears. 

The  home  is  where  discipline  and  respect 
lor  law  should  start. 

Question,  Lawlessness  can  spring,  then, 
from  a  breakdown  in  the  family  unit- 
Answer,  Yes.  I  think  that  what  is  liappen- 
mg  is  a  natural  sequence  to  breaking  up  the 
lamily  perhaps  the  wife  working  in  one 
place,  the  husband  working  in  another,  and 
the  children  not  being  properly  looked  after. 
Question,  Is  it  time  now  to  call  a  halt  to 
tolerance  of  crime? 

Answer.  Now  is  a  little  too  late.  This  wave 
of  lawlessness  started  some  time  ago.  But 
action  is  better  late  than  never.  This  wave 
of  sympathy  for  criminals,  giving  them  all 
the  "breaks,  has  been  more  prevalent  in  the 
last  few  years. 

Question    Is  the  need  for  more  money? 

Answer.  Money     alone     cannot     do     this. 

Money,  though,  is  important.  So  is  legislation. 

But  legislation  and  money  must  be  b.icked 

by  ptibllc  opinion  and  public  willingness  to 

,  upport  law  enforcement. 

Question,  Firmer  ])unishment.  more  cer- 
tain ptiiiishment — 

,'Vnswer,  Fewer  releases  on  technicalities  of 
the  criminal  clement,  because  in  almost  every 
case  the  criminal  then  goes  out  and  commits 
tinother  crime. 

Answer,  Are  you  saying  that  there  is  need 
for  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  both 
t.f  people  and  of  authorities? 

Answer.  Yes.  And  there  has  lieen  too  much 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  look 
to  government  to  solve  all  their  problems — 
including  their  morals.  You  see  that  in  tele- 
grams and  letters  urging  us  to  pass  laws. 
-Many  of  these  people  do  not  even  know  to 
what  laws  they  are  referring.  But  they  feel 
that,  if  only  Congress  will  pass  a  law,  their 
troubles  will  be  over. 
They  could  not  be  fvirther  from  the  truth. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— ENVIRON- 
MENTAL SCIENCE  SERVICES  AD- 
MINISTRATION AND  COAST 
GUARD 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  m  the  Environmental 
Science  Service  Administration  and  the 
Coast  Guard,  which  had  been  placed  on 
the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  jjro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


the  sections  that  are  applicable  to  the  Canal 
Zone  to  Include  additional  sections  of  the 
Contllet-of-Interest  Act. 

STATEMENT 

This  legislation  is  recommended  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Company. 

The  Canal  Zone  Code  was  completely  re- 
vised in  1962  and  became  law  by  Public  Law 
87-845.  Subsequent  to  its  enactment,  it  ap- 
peared that  there  were  a  number  of  errors 
therein,  chlelly  typographical. 

The  section-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the 
changes  is  attached  hereto. 

The  House  committee  considered  the 
legislation  and  examined  the  changes  and  be- 
lieves that  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
be  helpful  in  clarifying  the  intent  of  a  num- 
ber of  sections  of  the  code  and.  accordingly, 
recommends  its  enactment. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  i^ro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

Pardo  Frederick  DelliQuadri,  of  Hawaii, 
to  be  Chief  of  the  Children's  Biueau,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; and 

Alice  M.  Rivlin.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Warren  L.  Smith,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
A.  Evcrette  Maclntyre,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senate 
iM'oceed  to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  '^nih  Calen- 
dar No,  1156  and  the  succeeding  meas- 
ures in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE  in  the  chair'.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


CORRECTION  OF  CANAL  ZONE  CODE 

The  bill  'H.R.  13439)  to  correct  and 
improve  the  Canal  Zone  Code,  and  for 
othc.'  purposes  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  jjassed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1177).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wac  irdercd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PfRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  correct  typo- 
graphical errors  in  the  text,  headings,  and 
section  analyses  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code, 
which  was  enacted  in  1962.  and  to  amend  the 
listing  in  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  of 


GREAT  LAKES  BASIN  COMPACT 

The  bill  '  S.  660 »  granting  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Ba.sin  Com- 
pact, and  for  other  purposes,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  pa.ssed  over. 

Subsequently,  the  following  proceed- 
ings were  had  on  this  bill, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  iiro- 
ceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1157,  S.  660. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGISLATIVE  Clerk.  A  bill  'S.  660 1 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  a 
Great  Lake&  Basin  Compact,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  iDi'csent  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  con.sider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments,  on  page 
1,  line  3,  after  the  word  "given,"  in.sert 
"to  the  extent  and":  in  line  4,  after  the 
word  "to"  where  it  appears  the  first  time, 
insert  "the";  on  page  14.  after  line  7. 
strike  out: 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  or  in 
the  compact  consented  to  hereby  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  Jurisdiction,  powers, 
or  prerogatives  of  any  department,  agency,  or 
officer  of  the  United  States  Government  or  of 
any  international  commission  or  agency  over 
or  in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  or  any  portion 
thereof,  nor  shall  anything  contained  herein 
be  construed  to  establish  an  international 
agency  or  to  limit  or  affect  in  any  way  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  treatymaklng  power  or  any  other 
power  or  right  of  the  United  States.  In  car- 
rying out  its  functions  under  this  Act  the 
Commission  shall  be  solely  a  consultative 
and  recommendatory  agency  which  shall  co- 
operate with  the  agencies  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  report  annually  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  President  or  to  any  official 
designated  by  the  President,  The  consent 
herein  granted  does  not  extend  to  para- 
graph B  of  article  II  or  to  paragraphs  J  and 
M  of  article  VI  of  the  compact:  and  consent 
is  granted  with  respect  to  paragraph  L  of 
.article  VI  of  the  compact  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions:  ill  cooperation  shall  be 
extended  to  and  carried  on  with  the  Govern- 
ment oJ  Canada  or  any  of  its  subdivisions 
only  through  or  with  the  approval  of  the  De- 
partment of  .State;  i2i  cooperation  with  an 
internatlon?l  commission  or  agency  having 
Jurisdiction  in  the  basin  shall  be  extended 
only  through  or  with  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  SUte;   and   (3)    proposals  to 
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ONE    WHO     HELPED 

Archie  Moore  stands  high  as  a  boxer  In  my 
book — but  even  higher  as  a  man.  He  was 
chosen  as  Mr  San  Diego"  last  year  by  a 
community  grateful  to  him  for  taking  col- 
ored youngsters  off  the  streets  and  teaching 
them  that  earning  your  way  Is  a  far  more 
satisfactory  life  than  looting.  Don't  call  him 
Uncle  Tom,  incidentally,  to  his  face.  He  still 
has  a  punch. 

I  also  admire  George  Schuyler,  the  famous 
colored  writer  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
know  for  over  30  years.  No  man  has  more 
consistently  preached  the  now-derided 
-American  Way  "  And  If  you  think  I've  been 
rough  on  the  blackmail  of  'black  power,"  you 
ought  to  read  Mr.  Schuyler  on  it. 

I  didn't  like  the  methods  of  Bugsy  Slegel— 
who  was  Jewish — anymore  than  those  of 
Dutch  Schultz  and  the  Capones — who 
weren't  Nor  do  those  tactics  appeal  to  me 
more  when  they  are  employed  by  blacks 

In  Washington,  for  example,  colored  gangs 
have   suggested    to    white    storekeepers    that 


they  might  protect  themselves  against  pos- 
sible non-violent  arson  and  looting  by  dis- 
playing a  lithograph  of  Dr  King  in  their 
windows.  The  cost  Is  only  $50:  and  for  an 
additional  $30  a  month,  they  will  provide  all- 
year  protection  .  .  .  The  late  Mr.  Schultz 
made  a  pretty  penny  by  offering  similar  in- 
surance against  'accident"  to  New  York 
merchants. 

I  didn  t  like  the  R()senbergs — who  were 
Jewish — spying  on  us  for  Russia.  Nor  did  I 
like  the  cUmdestlne  activities  of  Alger  Hiss— 
who  Is  gentile. 

GREGORY'S    LINE 

By  the  same  token.  I  think  little  of  Dick 
Gregory's  talk  to  the  graduating  class  of 
Yale  earlv  this  year:  "Henry  Ford  hired  6000 
niggers  islci  in  two  days.  Why  do  you  think 
he  hired  them?  The  fire  got  too  close  to  the 
Ford  plant.  Don't  scorch  the  Mustangs,  baby  I 
Do  you  realize  how  long  it  would  have  taken 
through  peaceful  channels  to  get  6000  black 
folk  hired  and  through  those  tests?" 

Obviously,  those  6000  must  have  Included 


many  totally  unversed  m  the  know-how  re- 
quired to  work  even  on  an  Edsel.  But  tuat 
doesn't  matter,  apparently. 

And  more  from  that  same  speech:  "We 
just  got  an  insane  law  to  say  you  caa'l  burn 
an  American  nag.  I  say,  what  in  the  ...  is 
an  American  flag  but  a  .  .  .  rag  like  all  the 
other  Hags  all  over  the  world?  I'm  not  inter- 
ested in  rags." 

Dr.  Abernathy  talks  with  God — he  says — 
but  when  he  speaks  with  us  mortals,  he 
sounds  Just  like  Gregory.  "We  will  raise 
hell!"  he  declares,  unless  Congress  glve.s  him 
what  he  demands. 

I  think  sadly  of  Oscar  Joel  Bryant,  tiie 
young  Negro  policeman  recently  slain  here 
m  Los  Angeles,  shot  down  by  black  gunmen 
wlule  he  was  trying  to  prevent  a  Negro  shop 
from  being  looted.  And  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  young  hero  died  for  America,  and  that 
he  did  more  lor  his  country  and  his  race 
than  all  the  Abernathys,  Carmichaels  and 
Gregorys  put  together. 

And  if  that's  bigotry,  make  the  most  of  it. 
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SElSi ATE— Wednesday,  June  12,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  tD  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev  Fredertck  Brown 
Hams.  DD..  offered  the  following 
praver: 

O  Thou  God  of  all  grace,  among  Thy 
manifold  gifts  to  us  we  rejoice  in  the 
sacrament  of  human  friendship  and  in 
those  who  love  us  and  trust  us. 

Open  our  eyes,  we  pray,  to  simple 
biauty  all  around  us  lest  we  miss  the 
.splendor  that  is  in  the  commonplace. 
Open  our  hearts  to  the  virtues  and  no- 
bility that  even  comrades  by  our  side 
often  hide  from  us.  because,  alas,  we  do 
not  try  enough  to  understand  them. 

Strengf.ien  and  refresh  us  that  we 
mav  seek  Thee  eagerly,  find  Thee  surely, 
and  serve  Thee  faithfully.  Keep  us  at 
ta.sks  too  hard  for  us  that  constantly 
we  may  be  driven  to  Thee  for  strength. 
Set  our  eyes  on  far-off  goals  many  of 
which  cannot  be  reached  in  our  day. 
Even  amid  the  contentions  and  con- 
fusions of  these  days  keep  steady  our 
feet  bv  the  assurance  that  Thou,  our  God. 
hast  the  whole  world  in  Thy  hands  and 
that  even  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  revoke 
Thy  decree.  '"Behold  I  make  all  things 
new." 

We  ask  it  in  the  Name  that  is  above 
every  name.  Amen. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion and  they  were  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore: 

8.  974.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  to 
the  city  of  Glendale.  Ariz.; 

H.R.  17325.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  adver- 
tising in  a  convention  program  of  a  national 
political  convention:  and 

H.J.  Res.  1298.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  National  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence  to  compel  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  evidence. 


ORDER     FOR     RECOGNITION     OF 
SENATOR  FANNIN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately 
after  the  disposition  of  the  Journal 
tomorrow,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  .Arizona  I  Mr.  Fannin!  be  allowed 
to  proceed  for  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  'H.R.  17734  >  makina;  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
endin.g  June  30.  1968.  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday.  June  11.  1968.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  of  yesterday,  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Maiyland  IMr. 
TydingsI. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield  to  me 
briefly? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  <H.R.  17734  > 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968. 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  THURMOND 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  IMr.  Thurmond! 
be  allowed  to  proceed  for  20  minutes 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land IMr.  TydingsI.  in  lieu  of  the  time 
previously  allocated  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  ScottI. 

The  PRESIDENT  ;:ro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  AIKEN  SPEAKS  ON 
LAWLESSNESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
most  interesting  and  worthwhile  article 
appeared  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port of  June  17.  1968.  headed  "A  Leading 
Senator  Says  Law  and  Order  Must  Be 
Restored."  The  questions  were  asked  ol 
the  dean  of  the  Republicans,  the  sage  of 
the  Senate,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont IMr.  Aiken ].  The  questions  were 
pertinent;  the  answers  were  straight- 
forward and  to  the  point. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

.A    Leading    Senator    Says    Law    and    Order 
Must  Be  Restored 
I  Why  is  there  now  more  lawlessness  in  the 
C.S.,  a  growing  disrespect  for  law  and  order? 
Is  there  anv  cvire? 

(A  New  England  Senator— Republican 
George  Aiken  of  Vermont — long  a  respeciod 
voice  in  Congress  in  debates  on  legal  and 
moral  issues,  has  some  answers.  Senator  .■\iken 
spells  them  out  in  this  Interview  with  "U.S. 
News  &  World  Report."! 

Question.  Senator  Aiken,  is  the  No.  1  prob- 
lem before  this  country  the  enforcement  or 
law  and  order? 

Answer.  I  feel  that  it  is.  because  foreipn 
;i'Tairs  cannot  be  handled  properly  unless  law 
and  order  are  restored  in  the  United  States 
itself. 

Question.  And  what  will  this  call  for'^ 
Answer  It  calls  primarily  for  enforcement 
of  existing  laws  on  the  federal.  State  and 
local  levels.  We  have  laws  enough  to  control 
those  activities  that  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  exist. 

Question.  Has  any  one  branch  of  Govern- 
ment been  more  lax  in  enforcing  laws  than 
another'' 


Answer.  There  is  a  feeling  over  the  coun- 
try that  the  courts  have  been  all  too  lenient 
with  criminals.  In  many  cases  I  think  that 
thev  have. 

That  does  not  apply  to  all  courts,  however. 
It  probably  applies  to  only  a  small  propor- 
tion o!  them,  but  the  re.sult  has  aroused 
much  p,jlitical  feeling. 

Question.  Does  crime,  when  not  punished 
severely,  tend  to  be  contagious? 

Answer.  If  any  group  or  any  individual  Is 
permitted  to  engage  In  lawlessness,  then 
others  are  bound  to  say:  "If  they  can  do 
U.  whv  can't  the  rest  of  us  do  it?" 

Lawlessness  tends  to  be  very  contagious. 
Only  a  small  percentage  nf  people  m  Wash- 
ington condoned  rioting  this  spring,  but, 
once  It  started,  people  ordinarily  law-abiding 
joined  in. 

Question.  How  far  back  does  this  trouble 
go ;'  Does  It  start  in  the  home? 

Answer.  I  think  there  is  less  attention  to 
very  young  people  in  the  home  than  there 
used  to  be  Thai's  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
we've  had  more  working  mothers  in  the  last 
lew  vears 

Tlie  home  Is  where  discipline  and  respect 
tor  law  should  start. 

Question.  Lawlessness  can  spring,  then, 
from  a  breakdown  in  the  family  unit  — 

.\ns\ver.  Yes.  I  think  that  what  is  happen- 
ing is  a  nattiral  sequence  to  breaking  up  the 
I  amlly-  perhaps  the  wife  working  in  one 
place."  the  husband  working  in  another,  and 
•he  children  not  being  properly  looked  after. 
Question.  Is  It  time  now  to  call  a  halt  to 
lolerance  of  crime? 

Answer.  Now  Is  a  little  too  late.  This  wave 
of  lawlessness  started  some  time  ago.  But 
action  is  better  late  than  never.  This  wave 
of  sympathy  for  criminals,  giving  them  all 
the  breaks,  has  been  more  prevalent  in  the 
last  few  years. 

Question    Is  the  need  for  more  money? 

Answer.  Money     alone     cannot     do     this. 

Money,  though,  is  important.  So  Is  legislation. 

But  legislation  and  money  must  be  backed 

by  public  opinion  and  public  willingness  to 

.iipport  law  enforcement. 

Question.  Firmer  punishment,  more  ccr- 
lain  punishment — 

Answer.  Fewer  releases  on  technicalities  of 
the  criminal  element,  because  in  almost  every 
case  the  criminal  then  goes  out  and  commits 
another  crime. 

.'Vnswer.  Are  yoti  saying  that  there  Is  need 
for  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  both 
of  people  and  of  authorities? 

Answer.  Yes.  .'ind  there  has  been  too  much 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  look 
10  government  to  solve  all  their  problems — 
includinr;  their  morals.  You  see  that  in  tele- 
i^rams  and  letters  urging  us  to  pass  laws. 
Many  of  these  people  do  not  even  know  to 
what  laws  they  are  referring.  But  they  feel 
that,  if  only  Congress  will  pass  a  law.  their 
troubles  will  be  over. 
Thev  could  not  be  further  from  the  truth 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK--ENVIRON- 
MENTAL  SCIENCE  SERVICES  AD- 
MINISTRATION AND  COAST 
GUARD 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  m  the  Environmental 
Science  Service  Administration  and  the 
Coast  Guard,  which  had  been  placed  on 
the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


the  sections  that  are  applicable  to  the  Canal 
Zone  to  include  additional  sections  of  the 
ContUct-of-Inlerest  Act 

state.ment 

This  legislation  is  recommended  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Company. 

rhe  Canal  Zone  Code  was  completely  re- 
vised in  1962  and  became  law  by  Public  Law 
87-845.  Subsequent  to  Its  enactment,  it  ap- 
peared that  there  were  a  number  of  errors 
therein,  chiefly  typographical. 

The  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the 
changes  is  attached  hereto. 

The  House  committee  considered  the 
legislation  and  examined  the  changes  and  be- 
lieves that  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
be  helpful  In  clarifying  the  intent  of  a  num- 
ber of  sections  of  the  code  and,  accordingly, 
recommends  its  enactment. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG  ol  Louisiana,  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

Pardo  Frederick  DelliQuadrl.  of  Hawaii, 
to  be  Chief  of  the  ChUdren's  Bureau,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; and 

Alice  M.  Rivlln.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Educ<atlon,  and  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Warren  L.  Smith,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  amced  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calen- 
dar No.  1156  and  the  succeeding  meas- 
ures in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Tal- 
.MADGE  in  the  chain.  Without  objection, 
it  IS  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
A.  Everette  Maclntyre.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


CORRECTION  OF  CANAL  ZONE  CODE 

The  bill  'H.R.  13439)  to  correct  and 
improve  the  Canal  Zone  Code,  and  for 
othe  "  purposes  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
iNo.  1177  >.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I'fRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  correct  typo- 
graphical errors  In  the  text,  headings,  and 
section  analyses  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code. 
which  was  enacted  in  1962.  and  to  amend  the 
listing  in  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  of 


GREAT  LAKES  BASIN  COMPACT 

The  bill  '  S.  660  <  granting  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  Com- 
pact, and  for  other  purposes,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

Subsequently,  the  following  proceed- 
ings were  had  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  con.sideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1157.  S.  660. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  staled  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'S.  660 1 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  a 
Great  Lakes  Basin  Compact,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments,  on  page 
1.  line  3,  after  the  word  "given."  in.sert 
"to  the  extent  and":  in  line  4.  after  the 
word  "to"  where  it  appears  the  flr.st  time, 
insert  "the":  on  page  14.  after  line  7. 
.strike  out: 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  or  in 
the  compact  consented  to  hereby  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  jurisdiction,  powers, 
or  prerogatives  of  any  department,  agency,  or 
officer  of  the  United  States  Government  or  of 
any  international  commission  or  agency  over 
or  in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  or  any  portion 
thereof,  nor  shall  anything  contained  herein 
be  construed  to  establish  an  international 
agency  or  to  limit  or  affect  in  any  way  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  treatymaklng  power  or  any  other 
power  or  right  of  the  United  States.  In  car- 
rying out  Its  functions  under  this  Act  the 
Commission  shall  be  solely  a  consultative 
and  recommendatory  agency  which  shall  co- 
operate with  the  agencies  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  report  annually  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  President  or  to  any  official 
designated  by  the  President  The  consent 
herein  granted  does  not  extend  to  p.-^ra- 
graph  B  of  article  II  or  to  paragraphs  J  and 
M  of  article  VI  of  the  compact:  and  consent 
is  granted  with  respect  to  paragraph  L  of 
article  VI  of  the  compact  subject  to  the  fol- 
ic *ing  conditions:  ill  cooperation  .-shall  be 
extended  to  and  carried  on  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  or  any  of  its  subdivisions 
only  through  or  with  the  approval  of  the  De- 
partment of  State:    (2|   cooperation  with  an 

International  commission  or  agency  having 
jurisdiction   In   the   basin   shall   be  extended 

only   through  or  with   the   approval   of   the 

Department  of  State;   and   (3)    proposals   to 
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any  such  International  commission  or  agency 
shall  be  submitted  only  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  consent  herein  granted  is 
on  condition  the  recommendations  under 
article  VI.  paragraphs  B.  G,  and  J,  shall  not 
be  made  to  any  foreign  government  or  sub- 
division thereof  and  that  recommendations 
to  international  bodies  or  agencies  shall  be 
made  through  the  Department  of  State. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
s'rued  to  limit  in  any  way  or  to  indicate  any 
titention  of  Congress  to  either  limit  or 
sanction  In  any  way  other  relations,  working 
arrangements,  or  agreements  of  the  partici- 
pating slates  with  each  other  or  with  the 
Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  The  effect 
of  this  Act  shall  be  limited  solely  to  the 
functions  and  procedures  of  the  Great  La;:es 
Commission. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  insert:       I 

Sec.  2  The  consent  herein  granted  does  not 
extend  to  paragraph  B  of  article  II  or  to  {xira- 
graphs  J,  K,  and  M  of  article  VI  of  the  com- 
pact, or  to  other  provisions  of  article  VI  of 
the  compact  which  purport  to  authorize  rec- 
ommendations to.  or  cooperation  with,  any 
foreign  or' International  governments,  politi- 
cal siibdivl^.ons,  agencies  or  bodies.  In  carry- 
ing out  its  functions  under  this  Act  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  solely  a  consultative  and 
recommendatory  agency  which  will  cooperate 
With  the  agencies  of  the  United  States.  It 
shall  furnish  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
President,  or  to  any  official  designated  by 
the  President,  copies  of  its  reports  submitted 
to  the  party  states  pursuant  to  paragraph 
O  o:  article  IV  of  the  compact. 

Sec  3  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  or 
in  the  compact  consented  to  hereby  shall  be 
construed  to  jflect  the  Jurisdiction,  powers, 
or  prerogatives  of  any  department,  agency, 
or  officer  of  the  United  States  Government 
or  of  tlie  Great  Lalies  Basin  Committee  estab- 
lished under  title  11  of  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Acl,  or  of  any  internatioiwl  com- 
mission or  agency  over  or  in  the  Great  Lakes 
Basils  or  any  portion  thereof,  nor  shall  any- 
thing contained  hereai  be  construed  to  es- 
tabllsii  an  international  agency  or  to  limit 
or  affect  in  any  way  the  exercise  of  the 
treaiymaking  power  or  any  other  power  or 
right  of  the  Uaited  Stales. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 
S.  660 

Be  It  eaactfd  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreientatues  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  the 
consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given,  to  the 
extent  and  subject  to  the  conditions  herein- 
after set  forth,  to  the  Great  Lakes  Basin 
Compact  which  has  been  entered  into  by  the 
States  of  Illinois.  Indiana.  Michigan.  Min- 
nesota. New  York.  Ohio.  Pennsylvania  and 
Wisconsin  in  the  form  as  follows: 

"Great    Lakes    Basin    Compact 

■'The  party  states  solemnly  agree: 

■article     I 

The  purposes  of  this  compact  are.  through 
means  of  Joint  or  cooperative  action: 

"1  To  promote  the  orderly,  integrated,  and 
comprehensive  development,  use.  and  con- 
servation of  the  water  resources  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin    i  hereinafter  called   the  Basin). 

■  2  To  plan  for  the  welfare  and  develop- 
ment of  the  water  resources  of  the  Basin  as 
a  whole  as  well  as  for  those  portions  of  the 
Basin  which  may  have  problems  of  special 
concern 

"3,  To  make  it  possible  for  the  stales  of  the 
Basin  and  their  people  to  derive  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  from  utilization  of  public  works, 
in  the  form  of  navigational  aids  or  otherwise, 
which  may  exist  or  which  may  be  constructed 
from  lime  to  time 

■4  To  advise  in  securing  and  maintaining 
a  proper  balance  among  industrial,  com- 
mercial, agricultural,  water  supply,  residen- 


tial,  recreational,   and  other  legitimate  uses 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  Basin. 

■5.  To  establish  and  maintain  an  inter- 
governmental agency  to  the  end  that  the 
purposes  of  this  compact  may  be  accom- 
plished more  effectively. 

•'ARTICLE    II 

"A.  This  compact  shall  enter  into  force 
and  become  effective  and  binding  when  It 
has  been  enacted  by  the  legislatures  of  any 
four  of  the  States  of  Illinois.  Indiana.  Mich- 
igan. Minnesota.  New  York.  Ohio.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Wisconsin  and  thereafter  shall 
enter  into  force  and  become  effective  and 
binding  as  to  any  other  of  said  states  when 
enacted  by  the  legislature  thereof. 

"B.  The  Province  of  Ontario  and  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  or  either  of  them,  may  be- 
come states  party  to  this  compact  by  taking 
such  action  as  their  laws  and  the  laws  of 
the  Government  of  Canada  may  prescribe  for 
adherence  thereto.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
compact  the  word  'state'  shall  be  construed 
to  include  a  Province  of  Canada. 

"article  III 
"The  Great  Lakes  Commission  created  by 
Article  IV  of  this  compact  shall  exercise  Its 
powers  and  perform  its  functions  in  respect 
to  the  Basin  which,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
compact,  shall  consist  of  so  much  of  the 
following  as  may  be  within  the  party  states: 

"1.  Lakes  Erie.  Huron.  Michigan.  Ontario. 
St  Clair,  Superior,  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  together  with  any  and  all  nati-.ral  or 
man-made  water  interconnections  between 
cr  amont;  them. 

"2.  All  r.vers.  ponds.  lakes,  streams  and 
other  watercourses  which.  In  their  natural 
state  cr  in  their  prevailing  conditions,  are 
tributary  to  Lakes  Erie.  Huron.  Michigan. 
Ontario.  St.  Clair,  and  Superior  or  any  of 
them  or  which  comprise  part  of  any  water- 
shed draining  into  any  of  said  lakes. 

"ARTICLE  IV 

"A.  There  is  hereby  created  an  agency  of 
the  party  states  to  be  known  as  The  Great 
Lakes  Commission  1  hereinafter  called  the 
Commission  I.  In  that  name  the  Commission 
may  sue  and  be  sued,  acquire,  hold  and  con- 
vey real  and  personal  property  and  any  in- 
terest therein  The  Commission  shall  have  a 
seal  with  the  words  'The  Great  Lakes  Com- 
mission' and  such  other  design  as  it  may 
prescribe  engraved  thereon  by  which  it  shall 
authenticate  its  proceedings.  Transactions 
involving  real  or  personal  property  shall  con- 
form 10  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  the 
property  Is  located,  and  the  Commission  may 
by  by-laws  provide  for  the  execvition  and 
acknowledgement  of  all  instruments  in  its 
behalf. 

"B.  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
not  less  than  three  commissioners  nor  more 
than  five  ccmmissioners  from  each  party 
stats  designated  or  appointed  m  accordance 
with  the  law  of  the  state  which  they  repre- 
sent and  serving  and  subject  to  removal  in 
accordance  with  such  law. 

"C.  Each  state  delegation  shall  be  entitled 
to  three  votes  in  the  Commission.  The  pres- 
ence of  commissioners  from  a  majority  of  the 
party  states  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business  at  any  meeting 
of  the  Commission  Actions  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast 
except  that  any  recommendations  made 
pursuant  to  Article  VI  of  this  compact  shall 
require  an  affirmative  vote  of  not  less  than  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  from  each  of  a 
majority  of  the  states  present  and  voting. 

"D.  The  commissioners  of  any  two  or  more 
party  states  may  meet  separately  to  consider 
problems  of  particular  interest  to  their  states, 
but  no  action  taken  at  any  such  meeting 
shall  be  deemed  an  action  of  the  Commis- 
sion unless  and  until  the  Commission  shall 
speciflcally  approve  the  same. 

"E.  In  the  absence  of  any  commissioner, 
his  vol?  may  be  cast  by  another  representa- 


tive cr  commissioner  of  his  state  provided 
that  said  commissioner  or  other  representa- 
tive casting  said  vote  shall  have  a  written 
proxy  in  proper  form  as  may  be  required  by 
the  Commission. 

"P.  The  Commission  shall  elect  annually 
from  among  its  meinbers  a  chairman  and 
vice-chairman.  The  Commission  shall  ap- 
point an  Executive  Director  who  shall  also 
act  as  secretary-treasurer,  and  wlio  shall  be 
bonded  in  such  amount  as  the  Commission 
may  require.  The  Executive  Director  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Ccnimission  and 
at  such  compensation  and  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  fixed  by  it  The 
Executive  Director  shall  be  cust>xlian  of  the 
records  of  the  Commission  with  authority  to 
affix  the  Commission's  official  seal  and  to 
attest  to  and  certify  such  records  or  copies 
thereof. 

G.  The  Executive  Director,  .=:ubjrcr  to  the 
approval  of  the  Commission  in  ruch  cases 
lis  its  by-laws  may  provide,  shall  appoint  and 
remove  or  discharge  such  per.sonnel  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  performnnco  of  the 
Commission's  functions.  Subject  to  the 
aforesaid  approval,  ihe  Executive  Director 
may  fix  their  compensation,  define  their 
duties,  and  require  bonds  of  such  of  them 
as  the  Commission  may  designate. 

"H.  The  Executive  Director,  on  behalf  of. 
as  trustee  for.  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commission,  may  borrow,  accept,  or  contract 
for  tile  services  of  personnel  from  any  state 
or  government  or  any  subdivision  cr  agency 
thereof,  from  any  inter-governmental 
agency,  or  from  any  institution,  person,  firm 
or  corporation;  and  may  accept  for  any  of 
the  Commission's  purposes  and  functions 
under  this  compact  any  and  all  donations. 
gifts,  and  grant.s  of  money,  equipment,  .sup- 
plies, materials,  and  services  from  any  state 
or  governmnit  or  any  subdivision  or  agency 
thereof  or  mter-governmental  agencv  or  from 
any  institution,  person.  Arm  or  corporation 
and  may  receive  and  utilize  the  same. 

"I.  TTie  Commission  may  establish  and 
maintain  one  or  more  offices  for  the  trans- 
acting of  its  business  and  for  .such  purposes 
the  Executive  Director,  on  behalf  of.  as 
trustee  for.  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commission,  may  acquire,  hold  and  dispose 
of  real  and  personal  property  necessary  to 
the  performance  of  its  functions, 

"J,  No  tax  levied  or  imposed  by  any  party 
state  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof 
shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  property,  trans- 
actions,  or   income   of   the   Commission. 

"K,  The  Commission  may  adopt,  amend 
and  rescind  by-laws,  riiles  and  regtilations 
for  the  conduct  of  its  business. 

"L.  The  organization  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  held  within  six  months  from 
the   etfective   date   of   the   compact. 

"M.  The  Commission  and  its  Executive 
Director  shall  make  available  to  the  party 
states  any  information  within  its  possession 
and  shall  always  provide  free  access  to  its 
records  by  duly  authorized  representatives 
01  such  party  states. 

"N.  The  Commission  shall  keep  a  written 
record  of  its  meetings  and  proceedings  and 
shall  annually  make  a  report  thereof  to  be 
submitted  to  the  duly  designated  official  of 
each  party  state. 

"O.  The  Commission  shall  make  and  trans- 
mit annually  to  the  legislature  and  Governor 
of  each  party  state  a  report  covering  the 
activities  of  the  Commission  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  and  embodying  such  recom- 
mendations as  may  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Commission.  The  Commission  may  issue  such 
additional  reports  as  it  may  deem  desirable 

"ARTICLE  V 

"A.  The  members  of  the  Commist^ion  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  the  expenses 
of  each  commissioner  shall  be  met  by  the 
fjtate  which  he  represents  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  that  state.  All  other  expenses  In- 
curred bv  the  CommlKflon  In  the  course  of 
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exercising  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by 
this  compact,  unlefs  met  in  some  other  man- 
ner specifically  pro\lded  by  this  compact. 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Commission  out  of  Us 
own  funds. 

B  Tlie  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
executive  head  or  designated  officer  of  each 
party  state  a  budget  of  its  estimated  expendi- 
tures for  such  period  as  may  be  required  by 
the  hiws  of  that  state  for  presentation  to 
the   legislaiviie   thereof. 

"C.  Each  of  the  Commission's  budgets  of 
estimated  expenditures  shall  contain  specific 
recommendations  of  the  ainount  or  amounts 
to  be  appropriated  by  each  of  the  party 
states  Detailed  commission  budgets  shall  l)e 
recommended  by  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast,  and  the  costs  shall  be  allocated  equitably 
among  the  party  stales  in  accordance  with 
their  respective  interests. 

"D.  The  Commission  shall  not  pledge  the 
credit  of  any  party  ttite.  Tne  Commission 
may  meet  any  of  its  obligations  in  whole  or 
in  part  with  funds  available  to  it  under 
Article  IV  iH)  of  this  compact,  provided  that 
the  CommlESion  takes  specific  action  .setting 
aside  such  funds  prior  to  the  incurring  of  aii\ 
obligations  to  be  met  In  whole  or  in  part  in 
this  manner.  Except  where  tlie  Comnu.ssion 
makes  use  of  funds  available  10  it  under 
Article  IV  iH)  hereof,  the  Commission  shall 
not  incur  any  obligations  prior  to  the  allot- 
ment of  funds  by  the  party  states  adequate 
to  meet   the  same. 

"E.  The  Commission  .'■hall  keep  accurate 
accounts  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements. 
The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  subject  to  the  audit  mci 
accounting  procedures  established  under  the 
by-laws.  However,  all  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  funds  handled  by  the  Commission 
shall  be  audited  yearly  by  a  qualihed  public 
accountant  and  the  report  of  the  audit  shall 
be  included  in  and  become  a  part  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission. 

"F.  The  accounts  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  open  at  any  reasonable  time  for  Inspec- 
tion by  such  agency,  representative  or  rep- 
resentatives of  the  party  states  as  may  be 
duly  constituted  for  that  purpose  and  by 
others  who  mav  be  authorized  by  the 
Commission. 

"ARTICLE    VI 

"The  Commission  shall  have  power  to: 

"A.  Collect,  correlate,  interpret,  and  report 
on  data  relating  to  the  water  resources  and 
the  use  tnereof  in  the  Basin  or  any  portion 
•.hereof. 

"'B.  Rccoinmend  methods  for  the  orderly, 
efficient,  and  balanced  development,  use  and 
conservation  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
Basin  or  any  portion  thereof  to  the  party 
states  and  to  any  other  governments  or  agen- 
cies having  interests  in  or  jurisdiction  over 
the  Basin  or  any  portion  thereof. 

"C.  Consider  the  need  for  and  desirability 
of  public  works  and  improvements  relating 
to  the  water  resources  in  the  Basin  or  any 
portion  thereof. 

""D.  Consider  means  of  improving  naviga- 
tion and  port  facilities  in  the  Basin  or  any 
portion  thereof. 

■"E.  Consider  means  of  improving  and 
maintaining  the  lisheries  of  the  Basin  or 
any   portion   thereof. 

"F.  Recommend  policies  relating  to  water 
resources  including  the  institution  and  al- 
teration of  flood  plain  and  other  zoning  laws, 
ordinances  and  regulations. 

"G.  Recommend  uniform  or  other  laws. 
ordinances,  or  regulations  relating  to  the 
development,  use  and  conservation  of  the 
Basin's  water  resources  to  the  party  states 
or  any  of  them  and  to  other  governments, 
political  subdivisions,  agencies  or  inter-gov- 
ernmental bodies  having  interests  in  or  H.ris- 
diction  sufficient  to  affect  conditions  in  the 
Basin   or  any   portion   thereof. 

"H.  Consider  and  recommend  amendments 
or  agreements  supplementary  to  this  com- 
pact   to   the    party   states   or   any   of    them. 


and  assist  in  the  formulation  and  drafting 
of  such  amendments  or  supplementary  agree- 
ments 

"I.  Prepare  ;ind  publish  rep>orls.  bulletins, 
and  publications  appropriate  to  this  v/ork 
and   fix   reasonable  sales   prices   therefor. 

"J  With  respect  to  the  water  resources 
of  the  Basin  or  any  portion  thereof,  rec- 
ommend agreements  lietween  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

""K.  Recommend  mutual  arrangements  ex- 
pressed by  concurrent  or  reciprocal  legisla- 
tion on  the  part  of  Congress  and  the  Par- 
liament of  Canada  including  but  not  limited 
to  such  agreements  and  mutual  arrangements 
:is  are  provided  lor  by  Article  XIII  of  the 
Treaty  of  1909  Relating  to  Boundary  Wat-ers 
and  Questions  Arising  Between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  (Treaty  Series.  No    548). 

"L  Cooperate  wfith  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Canada,  the  party  states 
and  any  public  or  private  agencies  or  bodies 
having  interests  in  or  jurisdiction  sufficient 
to  affect   the  Basin  or  any   [wrllon   thereof. 

"M.  At  the  request  of  the  United  States, 
or  In  the  event  that  a  Province  shall  be  a 
party  state,  at  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada,  assist  In  the  negotiation 
and  formulation  of  any  treaty  or  other  mu- 
tual arrangement  nr  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  with  reference  to 
the  Basin  or  any  portion  thereof 

"N.  Make  any  recommendation  and  do  all 
things  nece.ssary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the 
powers  conferred  upon  the  Commission  by 
this  compact,  provided  that  no  action  of  the 
Commission  shall  have  Uie  force  of  law  in.  or 
be  binding  upon,  any  party  state. 

"ARTICLE    VII 

"Each  party  state  agrees  to  consider  the 
action  the  Commission  recommends  in  re- 
spect to : 

"A.  Stabilization  of  lake  levels. 

"B.  Measures  for  combating  pollution. 
beach  erosion,  floods  and  shore  inundation. 

"C.  Uniformity  in  navigation  regulations 
wltliln  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
states. 

"D.  Proposed  navigation  aids  and  im- 
provements. 

"E.  Uniformity  or  effective  coordinating 
action  in  fishing  laws  and  regulations  and 
cooperative  action  to  eradicate  destructive 
and  parasitical  forces  endangering  the 
fisheries,  wildlife  and  uiher  water  resources. 

"P.  Suitable  hydroelectric  power  develop- 
ments. 

"G.  Cooperative  programs  for  control  of 
soil  and  bank  erosion  for  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  Basin. 

"H.  Diversion  of  waters  from  and  into  the 
Basin. 

"I.  Other  measures  the  Commission  may 
recommend  to  the  states  pursuant  to  Article 
VI  of  this  compact 

"ARTICLE    VIII 

"This  compact  shall  continue  in  force  and 
remain  binding  upon  each  party  state  until 
renounced  by  the  act  of  the  legislature  of 
such  state,  in  such  form  and  manner  as  it 
may  choose  and  as  may  be  valid  and  effective 
to  repeal  a  statute  of  said  state,  provided 
that  such  renunciation  shall  not  become  ef- 
fective until  six  months  after  notice  of  such 
action  shall  have  been  officially  communi- 
cated in  writing  to  the  executive  head  of  the 
other  party  states. 

"ARTICLE    IX 

"It  Is  intended  that  the  provisions  of  this 
compact  shall  be  reasonably  and  liberally 
constrtied  to  effectuate  the  purposes  thereof. 
The  provisions  of  this  compact  shall  be 
severable  and  if  any  phrase,  clause,  sentence 
or  provision  of  this  compact  is  declared  to 
be  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  ;iny  party 
state  or  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  case 
of  a  Province,  to  the  British  North  .America 
Act  of  1867  as  rmended.  or  the  applicability 
thereof  10  any  state,  agency,  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  the  constitution- 


ality of  the  remainder  of  this  compact  and 
the  applicability  thereof  to  any  state,  agency, 
person  or  circumstance  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby,  provided  further  that  If  this  com- 
pact shall  be  held  contrary  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  Slates,  or  in  the  case  of 
a  Province,  to  the  British  North  America 
Act  of  1867  as  amended,  or  of  any  party 
stiite.  the  compact  shall  remain  in  full  force 
ai:d  effect  as  to  the  remaining  states  and  in 
full  force  and  effect  as  to  the  state  affected 
as  to  all  severable  mailers." 

Sec  2.  The  consent  herein  granted  does 
not  extend  to  paragraph  B  of  article  II  or 
to  paragraphs  J.  K.  and  M  of  article  VI  of 
the  compact,  or  to  other  provisions  of  article 
VI  of  the  comijact  which  purport  to  author- 
l;;e  rccommendnilons  to.  or  cooperation  with, 
any  foreign  or  international  governments, 
political  subdivisions,  agencies  or  bodies  In 
carrying  out  its  functions  under  this  Act  the 
Commission  shall  be  solely  a  consultative  and 
recommendatory  agency  which  -will  cooperate 
with  the  agencies  cf  the  United  States  It 
shall  furnish  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
President,  or  to  any  official  designated  by 
the  President,  copies  of  its  reports  submitted 
t"  the  parly  slates  pursuant  to  paragraph  O 
of   article  IV   of   the  compact. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  contrilned  in  this  Act  or 
In  the  compact  consented  to  hereby  shall  be 
construed  to  atTecl  the  jurisdiction,  powers, 
or  prerogatives  of  any  department  agency,  or 
officer  of  the  United  Stntes  Government  or  of 
the  Ore  it  L.ikes  Basin  Committee  established 
under  title  II  of  the  Water  Resources  Plan- 
ning .Act.  or  of  any  international  commis- 
sion or  agency  over  or  in  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin  or  any  portion  thereof,  nor  shall  any- 
thing contained  herein  be  construed  to  es- 
tablish an  International  .agency  or  to  limit 
or  affect  in  any  way  the  exercise  of  the  treaiy- 
making power  or  any  other  power  or  right  of 
the  United  Stales. 

Sec  4.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 

The  amendments  were  ai^ieed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passod. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  ai\  e.vcerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  Ii78>.  explainint;  ilie  purposes  oi 
the  bill. 

Tliere  belnK  no  ob.iection.  the  rxcrrpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  AME.NJMENTS 

The  purpose  of  the  ivmendmenis  is  to  con- 
form the  bills  to  the  suggestions  received 
from  interested  governmental  agencies  as  set 
forth  in  the  attachments  hereto. 


The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation,  as 
amended,  is  to  grant  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, with  certain  exceptions,  to  the  creation 
of  a  Great  Lakes  Commission.  The  member- 
ship of  the  commission  "would  comprise  rep- 
resentatives of  the  States  of  Illinois.  Indiana. 
Michigan.  Minnesota.  New  York.  Ohio.  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Wisconsin.  Tlie  commission's 
po"».'ers  spelled  out  in  article  "VT  include 
gathering  and  publication  of  Information, 
making  recommendations  with  respect  to 
"the  orderly,  efficient  ai.d  balanced  develop- 
ment, use  iind  conservation  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  basin  or  any  portion  thereof:" 
considering  the  means  of  improving  fisheries 
and  n.avigation;  recommending  legislation  to 
the  parties  to  the  compact  and  others:  and 
coop)eratlng  wnth  the  United  States  and  the 
State  governments  and  other  public  bodies 

STATEMENT 

Legislation  of  this  nature  has  been  before 
the  Congress  for  a  number  of  years  and  was 
the  subject  of  hearings  in  the  84th  and  85th 
Congresses.  In  the  84th  Congress,  on  August 
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27,  29.  and  30.  1956.  hearings  were  held  on 
S.  2688  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate.  As  a 
result  of  those  hearings  S  1416  was  intro- 
duced m  the  8.5th  Congress,  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate, 
and  passed  the  Senate.  The  Senate,  mclud- 
Ing  the  foregoing,  has  approved  this  legis- 
lation on  two  occasions. 

On  September  21  1967,  Senator  Hart  In- 
troduced a  resolution.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  45.  which  was  intended  to  be 
substituted  for  S.  660  in  reference  to  con- 
gressional consent.  Thereafter,  on  February 
7.  1968.  representatives  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Commission  and  Interested  Government 
agencies  met  to  discuss  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  45,  At  that  meeting  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  proper  approach  was  by  the 
way  of  S  660,  with  suggested  amendments. 
An  amended  bill  was  prepared  and  sent  to 
all  interested  parties  for  their  comments. 
The  present  draft  of  the  bill  is  the  result  of 
those  suggestions. 

The  compact  as  proposed,  has  the  follow- 
ing history 

Th«  Grsat  Liikes  Basin  compact  was  ap- 
proved antl-xatified  in  1955  by  five  of  the 
eight  Great  Uikes  States — Illinois,  Indiana. 
Michigan.  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin.  By  1963 
the  other  three  Suites — New  York.  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvanla^had  ratified   the  compact 

The  Great  Lakes  Commission  is  the  oper- 
ating entity  of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  com- 
pact, and  Is  wholly  supported  by  the  eight 
member  States.  This  commission  has  been 
operating  as  the  advisory  and  recommenda- 
tory agency  for  the  Great  Lakes  States  on 
regional  water  resources  for  more  than  11 
years.  The  establishment  of  this  compact 
and  commission  has  been  a  pioneer  effort 
in  bringing  about  Interstate  cooperation  and 
coordination.  Indicative  of  the  commission's 
interests  m  the  whole  spectrum  of  water 
resources  matters  are  the  fields  of  activity  of 
its  five  standing  comm.ittees.  entitled,  first. 
"Pollution  Ccntrol";  second.  "Water  Re- 
sources"; third.  "Fisheries  and  Wildlife"; 
fourth,  "Shoreline  Use  and  Recreation":  and. 
fifth.  "Seaway  Navigation,  and  Commerce." 
The  commission  keeps  abreast  of  develop- 
ments which  fc.ffect  the  Great  Lakes  region. 
and  initiates  cr  responds  to  actions  which 
occur  or  which   need  to  be   undertaken. 

Throughout  the  past  11  years  the  com- 
mission, with  headquarters  In  Ann  Arbor, 
has  been  lunctloning  In  its  advisory  and 
recommendatory  capacities,  working  on  the 
regional  approach  to  the  wise  use  and  con- 
servation of  the  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources of  the  Great  Lakes  Ba^in.  The  com- 
mission has  been  a  forerunner  in  recogmzing 
regional  problems  and  getting  those  prob- 
lems into  action  channels  before  appropriate 
local.  State,  or  Federal  agencies.  The  com- 
mission has  contributed  significantly  toward 
the  recognition  and  solution  of  many  of  the 
regional  water  problems,  and  has  been  in- 
fluential in  bringing  about  the  present  in- 
tense erlort  of  all  concerned  to  assure  the 
conservation    of    our    water    resources. 

The  eight  States  bordering  the  Great  Lakes 
have  recognized  the  diversity  of  conditions 
existing  within  the  broad  area  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin  and  the  many  possible  uses  and 
competition  for  use  of  the  waters  in  the 
basin.  To  achieve  the  best  and  fullest  use 
of  this  invaluable  resotirce.  these  States  have 
banded  together  in  an  interstate  compact 
which  has  stimulated  productive  Informal 
discussions  of  water  matters  among  the 
States. 

The  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact,  within 
its  role  as  a  consultative  and  advising  agent 
on  water  resources  matters,  has  purposes 
encompassing  a  broad  scope:  First,  to  pro- 
mote tne  orderly.  Integrated,  and  compre- 
hensive development,  use  and  conservation 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin,  second,  to  plan  for  the  welfare  and 
development  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
basin  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  for  those  por- 


tions of  the  basin  which  may  have  prob- 
lems of  special  concern;  third,  to  make  It 
possible  for  the  States  of  the  basin  and 
their  people  to  derive  the  maximum  benefit 
from  utilization  of  public  works,  in  the  form 
of  navigational  aids  or  otherwise,  which  may 
exist  or  which  may  be  constructed  from  time 
to  time;  fourth,  to  advise  In  securing  and 
maintaining  a  proper  balance  among  indus- 
trial, commercial,  agricultural,  water  supply. 
residential,  and  other  legitimate  uses  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  basin:  and  fifth,  to 
establish  and  maintain  an  intergovern- 
mental agency  to  the  end  that  the  purposes 
of  this  compact  may  be  accomplished  more 
effectively. 

The  Congress  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
have  historically  favored  the  establishment 
of  interstate  compacts  to  assist  In  meeting 
the  needs  and  solving  the  problems  of  inter- 
state matters.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  article  I.  section  10.  clause  3. 
provides  that  interstate  compacts  shall  have 
the  consent  of  Congress. 

Senator  Hart,  in  a  statement  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  has  indicated  that  all  ol 
the  sponsors  of  this  bill  urge  adoption  by 
the  Congress.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  its 
service  to  the  States  the  commission  renders 
five  important  functions.  These  are  il)  to 
serve  as  a  clearinghouse  of  information  per- 
t.iining  to  the  development,  use.  and  con- 
servation of  the  water  resources  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin;  (2)  to  undertake,  encourage, 
and  assist  studies  and  investigations  of  the 
water  resources  and  their  use  in  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin;  (3)  to  assist  in  coordinating 
the  viewpoints  of  the  party  States  on  matters 
relating  to  these  water  resources  which  re- 
quire policy  determination  and  execution  at 
the  Federal  or  international  levels;  (4)  to 
assist,  upon  request,  agencies  of  the  party 
States  and  their  subdivisions,  which  admin- 
ister programs  pertaining  to  the  develop- 
ment, use,  and  conservation  of  w.iier  re- 
sources of  the  basin;  and  (5)  to  recommend 
such  new  programs,  or  changes  in  existing 
programs,  for  the  development,  use.  and  con- 
servation of  the  water  resources  of  the  basiii 
as  may  be  in  the  interest  of  the  party  States. 
To  support  this  program  each  member 
State  contributes  S9.000  annually  to  the 
commission. 

The  bill  has  the  bipartisan  support  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  member  States  in  Con- 
gress and  the  support  of  the  admiiiistration. 
In  addition  to  giving  consent  to  Congress 
to  the  compact,  the  bill  specifies  certain  pro- 
cedures and  limitations. 

The  committee  notes  the  fact  that  it  has 
on  two  previous  occasions  passed  legislation 
similar  to  3.  660.  and  believes  that  consent 
of  the  Congress  should  be  given  to  this  com- 
pact as  was  indicated  by  the  former  ap- 
provals. Since  the  meeting  of  February  7. 
1968.  it  would  appear  that  all  of  the  objec- 
tions which  heretofore  existed  to  giving  con- 
sent to  the  compact  have  been  resolved 

On  the  basis  of  all  of  the  foregoing,  the 
committee  in  its  belief  that  the  legislation 
is  meritorious,  recommends  that  the  bill.  S. 
660.  as  amended,  be  considered  favorably. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  action  taken 
on  Calendar  No.  1158.  H.R.  3865,  an  act 
for  the  relief  of  Mauritz  A.  Sterner,  be 
rescinded  and  restored  to  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  <S.  1075  >  for  the  relief  of 
Rivercliff  Co..  Inc.,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


MAURITZ  A.  STERNER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iH.R.  3865  >  for  the  relief  of  Mauritz 
A.  Sterner  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1.  line  5,  after  the 
word  of"  strike  out  -$25,000  '  and  insert 
"S50,000". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Subsequently  the  following  proceedings 
were  had  on  this  bill: 
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COPYRIGHT  PROTECTION 

The  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  172' 
extending  the  duration  of  copyright  pio- 
tection  in  certain  cases  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S,J.  Res.  172 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hep- 
resentatives  of  the  UnUrd  States  of  America 
m  Congress  asseinhled.  That  in  any  case  in 
which  the  renewal  term  of  copyright  sub- 
sisting in  any  work  on  the  date  of  approval 
of  this  resolution,  or  the  term  thereof  as 
extended  by  Public  Law  87-668.  by  Public 
Law  89-142^  or  by  Public  Law  90-141  (or  by 
all  or  certain  of  said  laws ) .  would  expire 
prior  to  December  31.  1969.  .such  t^rni  is 
hereby  contintied   until  December  31.   1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  icport 
'No.  1181 1,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pt;RPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  con- 
tinue until  December  31.  1969.  the  renewal 
term  of  any  copyright  subsisting  on  the  date 
of  approval  of  this  resolution,  or  the  term 
as  extended  by  Public  Law  87-668.  by  Public 
Law  89-442,  or  Public  Law  90-141  (or  by  all 
or  certain  said  laws  I  where  such  term  would 
otherwise  expire  prior  to  December  31,  1969. 
The  joint  resolution  would  provide  an  in- 
terim extension  of  the  renewal  term  of  copy- 
rights pending  the  enactment  by  the  Con- 
gress of  a  i^eneral  revision  of  the  copyright 
laws,  including  a  proposed  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  copyright  term.  This  resolution 
would  be  the  fourth  such  interim  extension 
of  copyright.  The  third  extension  (Public 
Law  90-141 )  will  expire  on  December  31.  1968. 

This  legislation  merely  provides  for  the 
prolongation  of  the  renewal  t«rm  of  copy- 
right and  does  not  involve  creation  of  a  new 
term  of  copjTight. 

STATEMENT 

This  legislation  arises  frcvm  a  study  of  the 
U.S.  copjTight  system  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1955.  After  extensive  preparatory 
work,  copyright  revision  bills  were  introduced 
in  both  Houses  during  the  88th  Congress  and 
again  in  the  89th  Congress.  In  the  latter  Con- 
gress, hearings  were  commenced  on  this 
legislation.  At  the  start  of  the  current  Con- 
gress, copyright  revision  bills  ( S.  597  and 
H,R.  2512)  were  again  introduced.  The  House 
of  Representatives  on  April  11.  1967,  passed 
an  amended  version  of  H.R.  2512,  This  com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Patents.  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights  has  held  17  days  of 
hearings  on  copyright  law  revision.  These 
hearings  have  been  concluded.  Both  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 


S.  597  would  increase  the  copyright  term  of 
new  works  from  28  years,  renewable  for  a 
second  perlcd  of  28  years,  to  a  term  for  the 
life  of  the  author  and  lor  50  years  thereafter. 
Tliey  also  provide  for  a  subsumtlal  extension 
of  tiie  term  of  subsisting  copyrights. 

Because  of  difficulties  which  have  arisen 
concerning  certain  provisions  of  the  revision 
bill  mot  relating  to  the  increase  in  copy- 
right term  I.  and  the  unavoidable  delays  re- 
sulting from  litigation  pending  m  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  relating  to  the  copyright 
hability  of  cable  television  systems,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  action  an  the  revision  bill  can- 
not be  completed  before  the  expiration  on 
December  31,  1968,  of  the  temporary  exten- 
sion of  copyright  terms.  In  these  circum- 
stances. It  seems  desirable  that  the  terms  of 
expiring  copyrights  should  Ije  extended  .so 
that  tlie  copyright  holders  may  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  any  increase  in  term  that  may  be 
enacted  by  the  Congress.  It  is  the  view  of  the 
committee  that  the  same  considerations  that 
led  to  the  enactment  of  the  previous  exten- 
sions warrant  the  approval  of  this  joint 
resolution. 

After  a  study  of  the  joint  resolution,  the 
committee  recommends  that  the  legislation 
be  favorablv  considered. 


DR.  JOSE  SALAZAR 

The  bill  'S.  2517 »  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jose  Salazar  was  con.siderod.  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  tliiid  lime,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S,  2517 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  asse7nbled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Jose  Salazar  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  lor  permanent  residence 
as  of  May  17.  1960 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1184 >.  explaining  the  puiTJOses  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerj^t 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


PURPO.se    or    THE    HILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  JUAN  DE  MOYA 

The  bill  (S.  2490  >  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Juan  de  Moya  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2490 
Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled .  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Juan  de  Moya  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfviUy  admitted 
to  the  United  States  lor  permanent  residence 
as  of  March  30.   1961, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  leport  'No. 
1182),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  oidered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtTP.POSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.    JOSE    A.    SIERRA 

The  bill  'S.  2516 •  for  the  lelief  of  Dr. 
Jose  A.  Sierra  was  considered,  ordeied 
to  be  engrossed  lor  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2516 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Doctor  Jose  A.  Sierra  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  November  1,  1961, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No,  11831.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excei-pt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PfRPOSE   OF  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naluraliza- 


DR.  RAFAEL  LUIS  BEJAR  ARIAS 

The  bill  'S.  2559  >  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Rafael  Luis  Bejar  Arias  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed,  as 
follows : 

S. 2559 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represejitatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
jjurposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Rafael  Luis  Bejar  Arias  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  November  4,  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1185',  explaining  the  purpose  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE  OF  THE  BILL, 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturali- 
zation. 


DR.  ALBERTO  M  HFJiNANDEZ 
The  bill  'S.  2599 1  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Alberto  M.  Hernandez  was  con.sidered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed,  as 
follows : 

s.  2.i99 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Alberto  M.  Herniitidez  -ihall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residencp  as  of  Febru-ary  9.  1963 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1187',  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  ROBERTO  GARCIA-RIVERA 

The  bill  '  S.  2587 1  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 

Roberto  Garcia-Rivera  was  considered, 
oi-dered  to  be  engrossed  lor  a  third  read- 
ing, i-ead  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  2587 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repi^sentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
.•\ct.  Doctor  Roberto  Garcia-Rivera  shall  be 
lield  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  November  3.  1960. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  1186 »,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


DR.  JOSE  XIRAU 

The  bill  'S.  2609 1  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jo.se  Xirau  was  considered,  oidered  to  be 
engros.sed  for  a  third  reading,  read  tlie 
third  time,  and  pa.s.sed.  as  follows: 

S.  2609 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Con(,ress  assetnbled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Dr  Jose  Xirau  shall  be  held  .ind  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  lo 
the  United  States  for  ])ermanent  residence 
as  of  January  28,  1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Pie.sident.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con,sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  11881.  explaining  the  purpo.ses  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  lor  naturftliza- 
ilon. 

DR.    AURELIO   JULIAN   ANDRES 
JIMENEZ  CORTINA 

The  bill  'S.  2651 1  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Aurelio  Julian  Andres  Jimenez  Cortina 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2651 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Aurelio  Julian  Andres  Jimenez 
Cortina  shall  he  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  !)ermancnt  residence  .^s  of  Octoljer  30 
1960^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
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(No.  1189).  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

PIRPOSE   OF   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion 


DR    CARLOS  T    TOLEDO 

The  bill  'S.  2698'  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Carols  T.  Toledo  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  ensrossed  for  a  third  readine.  read 
the  third  time,  and  pas,-ed.  as  follows: 

S  2698 
Br  It  i^nattrd  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represeiitatiies'  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congrex^  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immi^atlon  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Cirlcs  T  Toledo  snail  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  St:ites  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  oLOctober  24.  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  'No. 
1 190 1 .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  I 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL  ' 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 

PETER  RUDOLF  GROSS 
Tlie  bill  'S.  2724  >  for  the  relief  of 
Peter  Rudolf  Gross  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  2724 
Be  it  cnac'ed  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rep-esentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
periods  of  time  Peter  Rudolf  Gross  has  re- 
sided in  the  United  States  and  .^ny  State 
sin'-e  his  lawful  admission  for  permanent 
residence  on  April  15.  1961.  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  meet  the  residence  .^nd  physi- 
cal presence  requirements  of  section  316  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  In  this 
c.'..^e  the  petition  for  naturalization  may  be 
flied  with  any  court  having  naturalization 
Jurisdiction 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
thp  Record  an  excei-pt  from  the  report 
iNo  1191'.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Jacinto  Felix  de  la  Pre- 
slUa-EUas  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  De- 
cember 24.  1962. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excei-pt  from  the  report 
(No.  1192'.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtmPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


ENRIQUE  C.  SANCHEZ 


DR.   CARLOS  JESUS  AGUILAR   LIMA 

The  bill  (S.  2826 »  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Carlos  Jesus  Aguilar  Lima  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 

as  follows: 

s. 2826 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Coitgress  assembled.  Tliat.  for  the 
ptirposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Carlos  Jesus  Anguilar  Lima 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  July  14,  1962. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1193'.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Doctor  Carlos  Jesus  Aguilar  Lima  as 
of  July  14.  1962,  thus  enabling  him  to  file 
a  petition  for  naturalization. 


DR.  JACINTO  FELLX  DE  LA 
PRESILLA-ELIAS 

The  bill  tS.  2825*  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jacinto  Felix  de  la  Presilla-Elias  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

s    2825 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


DR.  ROGELIO  J.  BARATA 

The  bill  (S.  2835'  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Rogelio  J.  Barata  (Rogelio  Jose  R. 
Barata  y  Rivero '  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S. 2835 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iti  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Rogelio  J  Barata  (  Rogelio  Jose  R. 
Barata  v  Rivero  I  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
August  10.  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1194'.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


The  bill  'S.  2848'  for  the  relief  of 
Enrique  C.  Sanchez  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  2848 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as.sembled.  That,  lor 
the  purposes  of  "the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Enrique  C.  Sanchez  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  April  30.  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1195'.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PUaPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enalile  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 

MARGARETE    REINHOLD    HALLETT 

The  bill  <  S.  2859 '  for  the  relief  of  Mar- 
garete  Reinhold  Hallett  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S  2859 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionalitv  Act.  Margarete  Reinhold  Hallett 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  within  the 
purview  of  section  319(ai  of  such  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excen^.t  from  the  report 
(No.  11961,  explaining  the  puiT>oses  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE     OF     THE     BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  319(a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  not- 
withstanding the  death  of  her  U.S.  citizen 
husband. 
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JAMES    T.    O'BRIEN 

The  bill  'S.  2897'  for  the  relief  of 
James  T.  O'Brien  w^as  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read    the    third    time,    and    passed,    as 

follows: 

S.  2897 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationalitv 
Act.  James  T.  O'Brien  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  June  30.  1927.  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
ill  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No.  1197'  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  tne  bill  Is  to  enable  the 

beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion The"  bill  provides  lor  the  payment  of 
the    required    visa    fee 


SUH  YOON  SUP 

The  bill  (H.R.  2709)  for  the  relief  of 
Suh  Yoon  Sup  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No.  1198)  explaining  the  purpo.ses 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exceipt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  facilitate  the 
entrv  into  the  United  States  m  an  immediate 
rc?lative  .status  (->f  the  alien  child  adopted  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 


.No.   1201',  explaining  the  purpo.ses  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exceiiat 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Jose  Del  Rio  as  of  November  17, 
1960,  thus  enabling  him  to  file  a  petition 
for   naturalization. 


GILMER  COUNTY.  GA. 


YONG  CHIN  SAGER 

The  bill  'H.R.  4030'  for  the  lelief  of 
Yong  Chin  Sager  was  consideied.  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  oassed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excei-pt  from  the  re- 
port 'No.  1199'.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  facilitate 
the  entrv  into  the  United  States  in  an  im- 
mediate "relative  status  of  the  alien  adopted 
son  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


SANDY  KYRIACOULA  GEORGOPOU- 
LOS  AND  ANTHONY  GEORGO- 
POULOS 

The  bill  'H.R.  4370'  for  the  relief  of 
Sandy  Kyriacoula  Georgopoulos  and  An- 
thony Georgopoulos  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
lime,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1200 ».  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PT-RPOSE    OF   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  is  to  facilitate  the 
adjustment  of  .status  as  immediate  relatives 
nf  two  alien  children  adopted  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 


DR.  JOSE  DEL  RIO 

The  bill  'H.R.  7042)  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Jose  Del  Rio  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 


The  bill  'H.R.  7431'  for  the  relief  of 
Gilmer  County,  Ga  .  was  con.sidered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  load  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  ixccrpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1202'.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  pay  Gilmer  County.  Ga..  $24,715,  in  full 
settlement  of  its  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  the  Federal  share  of  allowable  proj- 
ect costs  for  the  development  of  Gilmer 
Countv  Airport  which  relate  to  construction 
work  f"or  which  the  county  was  not  compen- 
sated due  to  the  fact  that  the  work  was 
jjerformed  prior  to  the  execution  of  the  grant 
;igreement. 

STATEMENT 

The  report  on  H  R.  7431  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  relates  the  following: 

■The  Department  of  Transportation  and 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  in 
their  reports  to  the  committee  on  the  bill 
have  indicated  that  they  have  no  objection 
to  favorable  consideration  of  the  bill  if  it  is 
amended  ;vs  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee to  provide  for  the  payment  to  Gilmer 
County.  Ga.,  of  the  amount  of  $24,715.  which 
would"  have  ijeen  the  Federal  .share  of  the 
work  performed  on  the  project  had  it  been 
done  after  the  execution  of  the  grant  agree- 
ment. _,, 

•  On    June   2.    1966.   the   county   of   Gilmer 
submitted  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration  a   project   application   proposing   the 
development  of   the   Gilmer  County  Airport 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act.  On  October  27.  1966.  a  grant 
agreement   was  Eigned   by   the  FAA  and   the 
county  of  Gilmer  providing  for  the  payment 
of  the  allowable  project  costs  of  the  alrpoit 
project   on    the    following   basis:    50   percent 
from  funds  appropriated  under  the  Federal 
Airport  .'^ct,  :?0  percent  from  funds  appropri- 
ated under  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment  .'^.ct.  and  20  percent  by  the  project 
sponsor.   Between   the   time  the   project  ap- 
plication  was  submitted   and   the   time   the 
grant    agreement    was    signed,    the    Barney 
Elrod    Construction    Co.    performed    certain 
constrtiction  work  on  the  airport.  Because  of 
a  prohibition  contained  m  the  Federal  Air- 
port  .'^ct   against   sharing  construction  costs 
inctirred    prior   to   the    execution   of   such    a 
grant    agreement,    the   Federal    Government 
could  not  share  with  the  project  sponsor,  the 
countv  of  Gilmer,  any  costs  the  sponsor  in- 
curred  as  a  result  of  the   above-mentioned 
conttruction  work. 

■■The  Department  of  Transportation  in  its 
report  to  the  committee  on  the  bill  stated 
that  the  company  named  in  the  bill  as  orlgi- 
nallv  introduced,  the  Barney  Elrod  Construc- 
tion' Co.,  performed  valuable  work  m  the 
development  of  the  Gilmer  County  Airport. 
That  Department  further  stated  that  had 
the  work  been  performed  subsequent  to  the 
execution  of  the  grant  agreement,  the  agree- 


ment would  have  made  it  possible  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  absorb  the  appropri- 
ate percentage  of  tlie  reasonable  cost  ol  the 
work  performed.  The  report  further  pointed 
out  the  need  for  amendment  of  the  bill  as 
Introduced  As  has  been  noted  the  committee 
recommended  these  amendments.  Pirtt.  the 
amended  bill  provides  that  the  payment  is  to 
be  made  to  the  county,  which  is  the  project 
sponsor,  and  the  body  to  which  the  Federal 
Government  would  pay  the  money  under  the 
grant  agreement.  Secondly,  the  amount  lias 
been  changed  so  that  it  equals  the  Federal 
share,  and  not  the  entire  cost  for  the  work 
performed. 

•Following  receipt  of  the  report,  the  com- 
mittee contacted  the  Department  and  the 
figure  stated  in  the  amended  bill  Is  the  one 
which  Is  acceptable  to  It.  The  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  fixed  the  total  cost  of  the  work 
at  S30.893.  Tlie  50  percent  which  was  au- 
thorized to  be  made  from  fimds  appropriated 
under  the  Federal  Airport  Act  came  to  $15,- 
447.  The  30  percent  which  would  have  been 
payable  from  funds  appropriated  under  the 
Ap'palachlan  Regional  Development  Act 
amounts  to  $9,268.  The  combined  amounts 
for  the  80  percent  which  would  have  been 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government  comes  to 
$24,715.  which  is  the  figure  stated  In  the 
amended  bill. 

The   committee  has  carefully  considered 
the  circumstances  of  this  case.  As  is  noted  by 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  in  Its 
report,  this  project  was  developed  during  the 
first    year   of   operations   under   the   Appala- 
chian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965.  At 
that  time,  procedures  were  still  being  evolved 
for    handling    projects    involving    the    basic 
grant  funds  under  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
and  supplemental  grant  funds  under  the  Ap- 
palachian   Act     The    lacts    supplied    to    the 
committee    establish    that    county    officials 
did  not  fully  understand  the  consequences 
of  the  early  commencement  of  work  by  the 
contractor  on  the  airport  project    The  com- 
mittee is  satisfied  that  taut  for  the  delay  in 
execution  of  the  grant  agreement  that  the 
work  would  have  been  paid  for  as  provided 
m  the  amended  bill.  It  is  inequitable  to  deny 
the  county  payment  for  the  work  performed 
in  this  manner.  In  view  of  this  fact  and  the 
favorable   recommendations   of   the   Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  the  Appalachian 
Regional    Commission.    It    is    recommended 
that  the  amended  bill  be  considered  favor- 
ably." 

The  Committee,  after  consideration  of  the 
foregoing,  concurs  in  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  recommends  that  the 
IMU.  H.R.  7431.  l>e  considered  favorably 


VICTORINO  SEVERO  BLANCO 

The  bill  'H.R.  8241'  for  the  rehef  of 
■Victorino  Severo  Blanco  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presdent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pi-lnted  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1203 ».  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Vlctorlno  .Severo  Blanco  as  of  Au- 
gust 18.  1961.  thus  enabling  him  to  file  a 
petition  for  naturalization. 


BIL.L  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  'H.R.  15462'  for  the  relief  of 
Lennart  Gordon  Longhorne  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 
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Mr  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over 


PFC    JOHN  PATRICK  COLLOPY 
The  bill    HR    15591'   for  the  relief  of 
Pfc    John  Patrick  Collopy.  US51615166. 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  REcoRn  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.   1205  1,  explammi?   the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

PT-RPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  gram  US, 
citizenship  posthumously  to  Pfc.  John 
Patrick  Collopy  j 


■REPRODUCTIONS  OF  US,  AND 
FOREIGN   POSTAGE   STAMPS 

The  bill  'HR.  15972'  to  pennit  black 
and  white  or  color  reproductions  of  U.S. 
and  foreign  postage  stamps  mider  cer- 
tain circumstances,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
■  No.  1206'.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  ob.jection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows;  i 

PURPOSE  I 

The  purpcse  of  the  bill  is  to  permit  black 
and  white  or  color  reproductions  of  U.S, 
and  foreign  postage  stamps  under  certain 
circumstances. 

ST.'VTEMENT 

The  House  in  its  favorable  consideration 
of  HR    15972.  relates  the  following: 

•Title  18,  section  504  of  the  United  States 
Code  presently  constitutes  an  exception  to 
the  general  statutes  directed  against  counter- 
feiting Paragraph  i  1  i  applies  to  iUustra- 
uons  of  revenue  and  postage  stamps  and 
other  obligations  and  securities  of  the  United 
States  and  postage  and  revenue  stamps. 
notes,  bonds,  and  other  obligations  or  securi- 
ties of  anv  foreign  government,  bank,  or 
corporauon,  ,ind  permits  reproductions  of 
these  vdnous  items  under  certain  conditions 
and  only  for  philatelic,  numismatic,  educa- 
tional, historical,  or  newsworthy  purposes  in 
articles,  books.  Journals,  newspapers,  or 
albums, 

Tllustrations  of  US.  and  foreign  postage 
stamps  are  permitted  at  the  present  time  if 
thev  meet  the  following  three  conditions: 
(  1  I  The  Illustrations  are  in  black  and  white; 
I  2  J  the  illustrations  are  for  philatelic,  educa- 
tional, historical,  or  newsworthy  purposes; 
and  i3>  the  illustrations  appear  In  articles. 
books,  journals,  newspapers,  or  albums  The 
illustrations  can  be  the  exact  size  of  the 
genuine  sUimps.  Illustrations  of  U.S.  and 
foreign  postage  stamps,  except  those  of  can- 
celed foreign  stamps,  are  not  permitted  in 
color. 

■H  R.  15972  would  change  the  existing  pro- 
visions to  permit  colored  illustrations  of  can- 
celed US  postage  stamps  in  the  exact  size  of 
genuine  stamps  and  colored  illustrations  of 
uncanceled  U.S.  and  foreign  stamps  if  the 
size  of  the  illustrations  is  less  than  three- 
fourths  or  more  than  1>2  times  the  size  of 
the  genuine  stamps, 

•In  addition,  this  bill  would  permit  the 
use    of    colored    illustrations    of    stamps    in 


public  documents  relating  to  stamps  printed 
by  the  Government  Printing  Office  at  the 
request  of  the  Postmaster  General 

"HR.  15972  Is  Intended  to  remove  a  re- 
striction in  the  law  that  is  no  longer  timely 
and  permit  the  publication  of  postage  stamps 
In  their  actual  colors  for  newsworthy  or 
philatelic  purposes.  At  present,  such  ptib- 
Ucations  as  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books 
are  conflnett  to  black-and<-whlte  reproduction 
of  U.S.  stamps.  This  restriction  was  once  be- 
lieved to  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  stamp  coun- 
terfeiting. However,  stamp  counterfeiting 
has  become  a  highly  unprofitable  undertak- 
ing. The  prospective  rewards  are  small,  the 
punishment  great;  so  that  stamp  counterfeit- 
ing Is  almost  nonexistent  in  the  United 
States, 

■•US  postage  stamps  are  impregnated  with 
.in  invisible  phosphor.  When  mail  is  fed  into 
facer-canceiing  machines,  this  phosphor 
glows  ultraviolet  light,  and  this  activation 
dispatches  the  mall  to  the  proper  channel  in 
the  machine.  Unless  a  count,erfeit  stamp 
contained  this  phosphor,  mail  carrying  the 
stamp  would  fall  into  a  reject  channel  in  the 
machine  and  immediately  attract  suspicion. 
The  Post  Office  Department  assured  the  com- 
mittee that  counterfeiting  of  US,  postage 
stamps  has  not  constituted  a  problem  in  law 
enforcement, 

"Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  otter 
several  positive  results  which  will  be  sig- 
niflcantlv  beneficial  to  the  US,  Government. 
The  public  interest  in  stamps  can  be  .served 
by  this  permission  to  reproduce  color 
stamps  in  national  magazines  as  well  as  in 
stamp  catalogs,  and  the  educational  interest 
will  likewise  be  served  in  that  stamps  can  be 
reproduced  in  color  in  research  books  such 
as  encvclopedlas.  Additionally,  the  U.S. 
philatelic  program  is  an  increasing  source  of 
revenue  for  the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
a  conservative  estimate  indicates  a  profit 
of  S55O,0OO  on  commemorative  stamps  each 
year.  In  fact,  the  Post  Office  Department 
plans  to  issue,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  a  series 
of  10  stamps  reproducing  historical  .American 
flags.  The  opportunity  to  Illustrate  these 
flags  in  color  in  various  publications  will  en- 
hance the  Interest  in  stamps. 

"In  recent  years  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  production  of  U.S.  postage 
stamps.  The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing has  done  an  outstanding  job  in  manu- 
facturing stamps,  and  some  of  the  Nations 
leading  artists  are  presently  designing  US. 
stamps.  Unfortunately,  the  existing  black- 
and-white  reproductions  do  not  do  Justice 
to  the  quality  of  U.S.  stamps  and  do  not  fully 
serve  the  public  interest. 

•A  public  hearing  was  held  on  a  predeces- 
sor bill.  H.R.  2622.  designed  to  accomplish 
the  same  purpose,  and  testimony  was  re- 
ceived from  Members  of  Congress  and  of- 
ficials of  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
Department  of  the  Treasury.  During  the 
course  of  the  hearing  various  amendments 
were  suggested  to  H.R,  2622,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, it  was  decided  that  a  clean  bill 
would  be  Introduced," 


AmtTica  in  Congress  asst-rnbled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Leonardo  Seda  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  July  29,  1960,  and  the  periods 
of  time  he  has  resided  in  the  United  States 
since  that  date  shall  be  held  and  con.sidered 
to  meet  the  residence  and  physical  presence 
requirements  of  section  316  of  the  said  Act 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No,  12081,  explaining  the  puiTDOses  of 
the  bill. 

There  beias  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pl'RPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  bill  has  been  amended  in 
accordance   with   established  precedents. 


LEONARDO   SEDA 


Tlie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S,  2610)  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo 
Seda  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  in  line  6,  after  ■July  29." 
strike  out  'IQeO',  and  insert  •1960  and 
the  periods  of  time  he  has  resided  in  the 
United  States  since  that  date  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  meet  the  resi- 
dence and  physical  presence  require- 
ments of  section  316  of  the  said  Act.": 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
S.   2610 

Be  it   enacted   by   the   Senate   and   House 
of   Representatives   of   the   United   States   of 


YUNG  RAN  KIM 

The  Senate  proceeded  t,)  consider  the 
bill  '  S.  2706  I  for  the  relief  of  Yung  Ran 
Kim  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amenament,  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

That  in  the  administration  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  section  204(cl.  re- 
lating to  the  number  of  petitions  wi.ich  may 
be  approved  m  behalf  of  adopted  children, 
shall  be  inapplicable  m  the  case  of  a  petition 
filed  in  behalf  of  Yung  Ran  Kim  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  R.  Kiner,  Junior,  citizens  of 
the  United  States:  Provided.  That  no  broth- 
ers or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall  there- 
after, by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  ac- 
corded any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No,  1209),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
facilitate  the  entry  into  the  United  States 
in  an  immediate  relative  status  of  an  orphan 
to  be  adopted  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
prospective  :idoptive  parents  have  previously 
had  the  maximum  number  of  petitions  ap- 
proved. The  bill  has  been  amended  in  ac- 
corda.^ce  with  tstabilshed  [/recederas. 


DR,  ANGEL  SOLAR 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  tlie 
bill  «S,  2733)  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  Angel 
Solar  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  at  the  beginning  of  line  6 
strike  out  "May  17.  1963"  and  insert 
•'May  21,  1963":  so  as  to  make  the  bill 

read : 

S.  2733 
Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate  and  House 
of  Represeniatires  of   the    United   States  of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  DtKtor  Angel  Solar  shall  be 
held  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
May  21,  1963, 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  ^      , 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.   1210),  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE     BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  lor 
naturaliziUlon.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  reflect  the  proper  date  upon  which 
he  was  paroled  into  the  United  States. 


DR. 


HELDO  GOMEZ  AND  OLGA  EN- 
RIQUE GOMEZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  con.sider  the 
bill  iS  2756)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Heldo 
Gomez  and  his  wife,  Olga  Enrique 
Gomez  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Doctor  Heldo  Gomez 
and  his  wife,  Olga  Enrique  Gomez,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  July  24,  1961,  and  De- 
cember 5,  1961,  respectively. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  'No, 
1211',   explaining   the   purposes   of   the 

bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  in 
the  United  States  to  Dr.  Heldo  Gomez  and  his 
wife,  Olga  Enrique  Gomez,  as  of  July  24,  1961 
and  December  5,  1961.  respectively,  thus  en- 
abling them  to  file  petitions  for  naturaliza- 
tion. The  bill  has  been  amended  to  conform 
the  language  to  established  precedents. 


for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1212),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF  THE   BILL 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended  is  to 
confer  US.  citizenship  posthumously  upon 
S.  Sgt  Ivan  Claus  King.  The  bill  has  been 
amended  in  accordance  with  established 
precedents 

ELOY   RENE  TUYA   HERNANDEZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  '  S.  2827 »  for  the  relief  of  Eloy  Rene 
Tuya  Hernandez,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment,  in  line  6, 
after  the  word  "of"  ,'^trike  out  "July  15. 
I960"  and  in.sert  "July  18,  1960";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represcntatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Eloy  Rene  Tuya  Hernandez  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  Julv  18,  1960,  and  the  periods 
of  time  he  has  resided  in  the  United  States 
since  that  date  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  meet  the  residence  and  physical  presence 
requirements  of  ,sectlon  316  of  such  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Record  an  cxceiT't  from  the  report 

No.   1213),  explaining  the  purpo.ses  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtHPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  xo 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  reflect  the  proper  date  upon  which 
he  was  paroled  into  the  United  States  as  a 
refugee. 


<No.  1214),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BIU- 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  Is  lo 
facilitate  the  entry  into  the  United  Stales 
in  an  immediate  relative  status  of  the  alien 
child  adopted  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
The  bill  has  been  amended  in  accordance 
with  established  precedents 


THEOFANE  SPIROU  KOUKOS 

The  Senate  proceeded  lo  consider  the 
bill  I  H.R.  4976"  for  the  relief  of  Theo- 
fane  Spirou  Koukos,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment,  on  page  1. 
line  8,  after  the  word  "Act"  insert  a  colon 
and  -Provided.  That  no  brothers  or  sis- 
ters of  the  said  Tlieofane  Spirou  Koukos 
shall  thereafter,  by  virtue  of  such  rela- 
tionship, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act," 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  ind 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1215'.  explaining  the  purpose  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
facllltat,e  the  entry  into  the  United  States 
m  an  immediate  relative  status  of  the  alien 
child  adopted  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  bill  has  been  amended  m  accord- 
ance with  established   precedents 


S.  SGT.  IVAN  CLAUS  KING 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S,  2759)  conferring  U,S,  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  S.  Sgt.  Ivan  Claus 
King  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

That  Stafl  Sergeant  Ivan  Claus  King,  a 
native  of  Germany,  who  served  honorably  in 
the  United  States  Army  from  May  12,  1965, 
until  his  death  on  October  2,  1967,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 


GIOVANNA  INGUI  DALLARA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  '  H.R.  4544 )  for  the  relief  of  Giovanna 
Ingui  Dallara,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  1,  line  8. 
after  the  word  "Act"  insert  a  colon  and 
in,sert  -Provided.  That  no  brothers  or 
sisters  of  the  said  Giovanna  Ingui 
Dallara  shall  thereafter,  by  virtue  of 
.such  1  elation,ship,  be  accorded  any  right, 
Ijrivilege,  or  .-status  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  chird 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 

passed. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaiumous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 


AMIR  U.  KHAN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'H,R,  11287)  for  the  relief  of  Amir 
U.  Khan,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  in.sert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Amir  U.  Khan  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
re.-^idence  on  Julv  9,  1948.  and  the  periods 
of  time  he  has  resided  In  the  United  States 
since  that  dat«  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  meet  the  residence  and  physical  presence 
requirements  of  section  316  of  the  said  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  '  No. 
1216).   explaining   the   purposes  of   the 

b.ll. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  as  amended  is  to 
grant  the  sl;itus  of  permanent  residence  In 
the  United  States  to  Antur  U  Khan  as  of 
July  9.  1948.  and  to  enable  him  to  file  a  peti- 
tion for  naturalization  based  on  his  residence 
and  phvsica;  presence  since  that  date.  The 
bill  has'been  amended  In  accordance  with  es- 
tablished precedents  . 


PURPOSE    or    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is 
to  enable  the  beneficiary  to  qualify  for  lirst 
preference  status  i^s  the  unmarried  son  of  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  bill  has 
been  amended  in  accordance  with  established 
precedents. 


POSTHUMOUS   CITIZENSHIP   FOR 
PFC.   JOHN    R.   ANELI 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'H.R.  13301'  to  confer  U.S.  citizen- 
ship posthumously  upon  Pfc.  John  R. 
Aneli.  which  had  been  reported  fi-om 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  to  .strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert; 

That.  Private  First  Class  John  R.  Aneli. 
a  native  of  It:\ly.  who  served  honorably  in 
the  Umted  States  Army  from  August  29.  1966. 
until  his  death  on  .August  7,  1967.  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  a  citizen 
of  the  tTrilted  States  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
srrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excei-pt  from  the  report 
iNo.  1217'.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

prRPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  as  amended  is  to 
confer  U  S.  citizenship  posthumously  upon 
Pf  c.  John  R.  Aneli.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
In   accordance    wiUi   established    precedents. 


ERNESTO  ALUNDAY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  1506  >  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto 
Alunday.  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  in  line  7  after  the  word 
-parent"  insert  "or  brothers  or  sisters": 
and  in  line  6.  after  the  word  "such" 
strike  out  "parentage"  and  insert  "rela- 
tionship"; so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  section  203(a)  i  1 1  and  204  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Ernesto 
Alunday  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-born  alien  son  of  Teodoro  A. 
Alunday.  a  citizen  of  the  United  States: 
Provided.  That  no  natural  parent  or  brothers 
or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary,  by  virtue  of  such 
relationship,  shall  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  ImmlgraOon 
and  Nationality  Act. 

The   amendments   were   agreed   to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  1218'.  explaining  the  pui-poses  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


JUAN  ANTONIO  LOPEZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  bill 
iS.  25471  for  the  relief  of  Juan  Antonio 
Lopez,  which  had  been  reported  trom 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  in  line  6,  after  the  word 
"of"  where  it  appears  the  first  time 
strike  out  "the  date  of  his  entry  into 
the  United  States,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  ,L;ranting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as 
provided  for  in  this  Act.  the  Secretaiy 
of  State  -shall  instruct  the  propei  quota 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first 
year  that  such  quota  is  available":  and 
insert  "January  2.  1962.":  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlonalltv  Act,  Doctor  Juan  .Antonio  Lopez 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  January  2,  1962. 

The   amendment   was   agreed   to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read; 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan  Antonio 
Lopez." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
■  No.  1219),  explaining  the  pui-poses  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is 
w  enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition 
for  naturalization.  The  bill  has  been 
:\mended  in  accordance  with  established 
precedents  and  to  reflect  the  proper  date 
upon  which  he  was  paroled  into  the  United 
States  as  a  refugee. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
•■A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Leonel  E. 
Enriquez  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Esther  Luisa 
Marrero  de  Enriquez." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No.  1221),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
enable  the  beneficiaries  to  file  petitions  for 
naturalization.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  to  Include  the  beneficiary  of  S.  2569. 
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MR.  LEONEL  E.  ENRIQUEZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  bill 
^S.  2568)  for  the  relief  of  Mr,  Leonel 
E,  Enriquez.  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
with  amendments,  in  line  4.  after  the 
name  "Enriquez"  insert  "and  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Esther  Luisa  Marrero  de  Enriquez"; 
and  in  line  7  after  -June  2,"  strike  out 
•■1961"  and  insert  "1961  and  April  10, 
1962.  respectively";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mr.  Leonel  E.  Enriquez  and 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Esther  Luisa  Marrero  de  En- 
riquez, shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitt«d  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  June  2,  1961 
and  April  10,  1962,  respecUvely, 


DR.  CESAR  BARO  ESTAVA 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  2783)  for  the  relief  of  Dr,  Cesar 
Baro  Estava  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  in  line  4.  after  the 
name  "Baro"  strike  out  "Estava"  and  in- 
sert "Esteva";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read : 

S.  2783 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Doctor  Cesar  Baro  Esteva  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  September  9,  1961. 

The   amendment   was   agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
-A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cesar  Baro 
Esteva". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report — No 
1222 — explaining  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
grant  the  sUtus  of  permanent  residence  in 
the  United  States  to  Dr.  Cesar  Baro  Esteva 
as  of  September  9.  1961,  thus  enabling  him 
to  file  a  petition  for  naturalization.  The  bill 
has  been  amended  to  correct  the  spelling  of 
the  beneficiary's  name. 


RICHARD  SMITH   (NOBORU 
KAWANO) 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S,  3024)  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Smith  (Noboru  Kawano)  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments,  in  line 
7.  after  the  word  "Sergeant"  strike  out 
"and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Smith,  citizens"  and 
insert  "Robert  E.  Smith,  a  citizen":  and 
in  line  9,  after  the  word  "Act:"  insert 
■•Provided,  That  no  brothers  or  sisters 
of  the  beneficiary  shall  thereafter,  by 
virtue  of  such  relatioriship,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.":  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 


S. 3024 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Richard  Smith  ( Noboru  Ka- 
wano) may  be  classified  as  a  child  within 
the  meaning  of  section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the 
.■\ct.  upon  approval  of  a  petilton  filed  in  his 
behalf  by  Technical  Sergeant  Robert  E.  Smlth_ 
a  citizen  of  the  United  .States,  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  the  Act:  Provided.  That  no 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
thereafter,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  i)assed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  iJrinted  in 
the  Record  an  (.xcerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1223),  cxtDlaining  the  pui'poses  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF   THE    UILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
facilitate  the  entry  into  the  United  .States 
in  an  immediate  relati'.  e  status  of  the 
adopted  son  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  Ststes. 
The  bill  has  been  amended  ir;  accordaiice  with 
established   precedents. 


ADMISSION  OF   CERTAIN   INHABIT- 
ANTS OF  THE  BONIN  ISLANDS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  tS.  3488)  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States  of  certain  in- 
habitants of  the  Bonin  Islands  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments,  on  page  2. 
line  7,  after  the  word  "a"  strike  out 
"United  States":  and  on  page  3,  after 
line  4,  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act.  the  definitions  con- 
tained in  section  101  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  as  amended  (8  U.SC.  1101). 
shall  apply  to  the  administration  of  this  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

S.  3488 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  any  other 
law,  nothing  contained  in  title  II  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended, 
except  for  section  212(a)  (9),  (10),  (11), 
1 12),  (13),  (23),  (27),  (28),  and  (29),  section 
215,  and  section  241  la)  (1),  (6),  and  i7i  of 
the  Act  (8  use.  1151  et  seq.)  shall  limit, 
restrict,  deny,  or  otherwise  affect  the  entry 
into  the  United  States  or  its  outlying  posses- 
sions, as  defined  in  section  101(a)  (29)  and 
(38)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
(  8  U.SC  1 101 1  a  I  (  29 )  and  ( 38 )  ) ,  within  two 
years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  or  the 
departure  from  the  United  States  or  its  out- 
lying possessions,  of  not  more  than  205  in- 
habitants of  the  Bonln  Islands,  and  the  chil- 
dren described  in  section  2  of  this  Act.  who 
present  a  document  of  identity  and  nation- 
ality issued  by  the  Military  Governor  of  the 
Bonln  Islands  or  by  a  United  States  consular 
officer  in  Japan.  This  section  shall  not  grant 
any  privileges,  rights,  benefits,  exemptions, 
or  Immunities  to  such  inhabitant  or  child 
which  are  not  specifically  granted  by  this 
Act. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  applies  to — 

(1)    natives  of  the  Bonln  Islands,   or  of 


Japan,  who  are  nationals  of  Japan  and  who 
resided  m  such  islands  on  November  15,  1967. 
including  an  inhabitant  temporarily  absent 
from  the  Islands  on  that  date;  imd 

(2)  any  inhabitant  of  the  Bonln  Islands 
who  was  born  to  eligible  parents  after 
November  15.  1967.  but  belore  two  years  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  continued  to 
reside  in  the  islands  or  in  the  United  States 
or  Its  outlying  possessions: 
and  has  taken  no  affirmative  steps  to  acquire 
another  foreign  nationality. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  who  enters  the  United 
States  under  the  jirovislons  of  this  Act  shall, 
upon  completion  of  the  residence  and  physi- 
cal presence  requirements  of  section  316(a) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
use.  1427  ta)),  be  deemed  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  such 
entry,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  for 
itaturallzation. 

Sec.  4.  Except  ;is  otherwise  specifically 
provided  for  in  this  Act.  the  definitions  con- 
tained in  section  101  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  as  amended  (8  U.SC.  1101), 
shall  apply  to  the  administration  of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  thud  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  nnd  passed, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.;  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  leport 
'No.  1224),  explaining  the  jjurposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  bein:;  no  nbiection.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  lo  ne  printed  in  ihe  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
facilitate  the  entry  into  the  United  states 
of  not  to  exceed  205  inhabitants  of  the  Bonin 
Islands  and  certain  of  their  children  within 
2  years  after  enactment  of  this  act.  and  to 
provide  such  aliens  a  means  whereby  they 
may  petition  lor  naturalization  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  residence  and  physical  pres- 
ence requirements  of  section  316(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 


STANISLAW  AND  JULIANNA 
SZYMONIK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iH.R.  18791  for  the  relief  of  Stan- 
islaw  and  Julianna  Szymonik  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciar>'.  with  amendments,  on 
page  1,  line  4,  after  the  word  ■'.shall" 
strike  out  "be  held  to  be  included  in  the 
cla.ss  of  applicants  for  naturalization  ex- 
empted from  the  provisions  of  section 
313<a)  '  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert  "not 
be  regarded  to  be  or  to  liave  been  within 
the  classes  of  persons  whose  naturaliza- 
tion is  prohibited  by  section  313":  and  in 
line  9,  after  the  word  "Act."  strike  out 
"as  such  class  is  specified  in  section  313 
'c  of  the  .said  Act,";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read; 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  in  Congre.fs  assembled.  That  Stan- 
Islaw  and  Julianna  Szymonik,  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  States,  shall  not  be  regarded  to  be  or 
to  have  been  within  the  classes  of  persons 
whose  naturalization  is  prohibited  by  section 
313  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
and  that  Stanislaw  and  Julianna  Szymonik 
."hall  be  considered  to  have  met  the  residence 
and  physical  presence  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 3ie(a)  of  the  said  Act.  and  their  peti- 
tions for  naturalization  may  be  filed  with 
any  court  having  naturalization  Jurisdiction. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.ssed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No.  1225).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    HILL 

nie  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
waive  ihe  provisions  of  section  313  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  in  behalf  of 
.stanislaw  and  Julianna  Szymonik,  and  to 
provide  that  they  be  held  to  have  complied 
with  the  residence  and  physical  presence  re- 
quirements of  section  316  of  that  act.  thus 
permitting  them  to  file  petitions  for  naturali- 
/.ation.  The  amendments  are  technical  in 
iiature 


COMMITTEE    MEETLNG    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland  for 
his  patience  and  courtesy. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  lecoenizes  the 
Senator  from  Maiyland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  grateful  to  my  col- 
league and  friend,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland,  for  yielding  to  me. 


S.  3633— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AMEND  TITLE  18.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE 

Mr,  DODD.  Mr.  President.  President 
Johnson,  in  his  deep  concern  over  the 
assassination  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  liis  anguish  over  the  continued 
killings  in  this  countrj",  has  sent  a  fire- 
arms bill  to  Congress,  the  State  Fire- 
arms Control  Assistance  Act  of  1968. 

At  the  administration's  request,  I  now 
introduce  this  bUl  and  send  it  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  reference  to  com- 
mittee. 

On  Monday,  because  I  .shared  the  Pits- 
ident's  concern  over  the  epidemic  of 
violence  that  plagues  our  country,  I  in- 
troduced two  bills  of  my  own. 

The  first  was  similar  to  the  one  I  now 
introduce  on  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  .second  was  a  measure  calling 
for  the  compulsory  registration  of  all 
firearms. 

The  President's  proposed  gim  bill  is 
virtually  the  .same  as  title  IV.  my  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  5037,  which  passed  the 
Congress  on  June  6. 
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There  are.  however,  two  significant  ex- 
tensions of  coverage  in  this  new  bill. 

It  imposes  the  following  restrictions 
on  rifles  and  shotguns,  paralleling  those 
imposed  by  title  IV  on  handguns: 

First.  It  prohibits  the  interstate  mail 
order  sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns,  except 
between  licensed  dealers. 

Second.  It  prohibits  the  over-the- 
counter  sales  to  nonresidents  of  rifles 
and  shotguns. 

Third.  It  prohibits  the  sale  of  long 
gims  to  persons  under  18. 

There  are  also  provisions  to  control 
the  shipment  and  sale  of  ammunition. 
These  would  first,  prohibit  the  inter- 
state mail-order  sale  of  ammunition  ex- 
cept between  licensed  dealers;  second, 
prohibit  the  sale  of  handgun  ammuni- 
tion to  persons  under  21.  and  the  sale  of 
long  gun  ammunition  to  persons  under 
18:  and.  third,  require  manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  ammunition  to  be  licensed, 
the  licensee  fee  to  be  set  at  .SIO  annually. 

There  ^111  be  those  who  claim  that 
these  restrictions  interfere  with  the  con- 
stitutionally given  right  for  any  and  all 
to  posse.ss  'hunting"  weapons,  and  that 
this  amendment  if  enacted  would  dis- 
arm our  citizenrj".  leaving  them  helple.ss 
in  the  face  of  po.ssible  attack  from  with- 
in or  without.  They  view  such  legisla- 
tion as  the  first  step  in  some  sinister 
conspiracy. 

But  this  amendment  is.  m  fact,  an  ex- 
tremely limited  measure  which  takes 
only  a  minimal  first  step  toward  effective 
regulation  m  :;un  traffic. 

The  arcument  that  an  amendment 
such  as  this  would  'inconvenience"  a 
large  segment  of  the  iiopuiation  is  so  ob- 
viously contrived  that  I  think  it  is  worth 
noting  all  of  the  things  that  this  amend- 
ment does  not  do: 

It  does  net  prohibit  any  responsible 
person  from  owning  a  rifie  or  shotgun. 

It  does  nor  prohibit  any  responsible 
person  from  using  a  rifle  or  shotgun. 

It  does  not  prohibit  a  person  from  tak- 
ing his  long  gun  from  his  State  and 
carr>-ing  it  with  him  to  another  State. 

Under  this  amendment  a  person  can 
even  give  a  rifle  or  shotgun  to  his  child 
if  he  thinks  that  wise,  whether  or  not 
the  child  is  18  years  old. 

One  of  the  principal  arguments  against 
this  amendment  will  unquestionably  be 
the  requirement  that  a  man  appear  in 
person  at  some  point  in  the  course  of 
purchasing  a  rifle  or  shotgun  would  "in- 
convenience" him.  This  may  be  true,  to 
a  certain  extent. 

But  let  us  not  exaggerate  this  incon- 
venience. 

First  of  all.  a  person  will  .still  be  able 
to  choose  from  the  same  variety  of  long 
guns  that  is  available  to  him  now 
through  mail-order  catalogs.  This  is 
true  because  the  only  difference  this 
amendment  would  make  is  that  he  would 
have  to  order  the  long  gun  through  a 
dealer  at  whose  place  of  business  he  will 
appear  at  some  point  before  receiving 
the  gun.  He  can  have  the  catalogs  at 
home,  or  go  look  at  those  at  the  dealers 
shop.  In  either  case,  he  will  have  ex- 
actly the  .same  variety  of  choice  as  he 
does  today. 

Registration  and  control  of  the  pur- 
chase of  new  guns  I'ill  not  give  us  a  100- 
percent  guarantee  that  incompetents  will 


not  acquire  firearms.  But  it  will  at  least 
serve  to  keep  firearms  out  of  the  hands 
of  many  people  who  should  not  have 
them. 

As  an  added  safeguard  there  are  the 
controls  over  the  sale  of  ammunition. 
These  will  further  restrict  the  illicit  use 
of  guns,  becau.se,  for  guns  to  do  their 
damage,  there  must  be  ammunition. 

The  restriction  of  ammunition  sales 
to  those  over  21  in  the  case  of  handguns, 
and  to  those  over  18  in  the  case  of  rifles 
and  shotgims.  is  the  simplest  kind  of 
precaution.  It  will  provide  an  additional 
check  by  limiting  the  sale  of  ammuni- 
tion to  those  who  possess  their  guns  law- 
fully and  are  know^^  to  be  neither  felons 
nor  lunatics.  But  it  will  cause  no  incon- 
venience to  the  serious  sportsman. 

I  believe  that  these  controls  over  the 
sales  of  ammunition  would  be  more  ef- 
fective if  coupled  with  the  provisions 
governing  the  sale  of  ammunition  in  the 
gun  registration  bill  which  I  introduced 
Monday. 

In  short,  the  controls  over  ammuni- 
tion in  both  bills  would  complement  each 
other. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  one  of 
the  prime  arguments  against  gun-con- 
trol legislation  is  that  gim  laws  do  not 
work,  that  they  are  ineffective  and 
meaningless  as  a  deterrent  to  crimes  of 
violence. 

I  submit  that  quite  the  opposite  is  true, 
and  this  can  be  demonstrated  by  mas- 
.sive  evidence  in  the  files  of  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommittee. 

In  England  for  example  the  murder 
rate  by  guns  is  only  one  fifty-fifth  the 
rate  in  this  country. 

Again,  in  England  firearms  were  used 
in  3  percent  of  the  9,000  robberies  in  1966, 
whereas  in  the  United  States  robberies  in 
which  firearms  are  used  stand  at  40  per- 
cent of  the  total,  or  some  60,000  gun 
robberies  in  1966. 

These  comparisons  arc  meaningful  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  England  strin- 
gently controls  access  to  firearms  by  its 
citizens. 

Similar  low  incidences  of  firearms 
abuse  are  the  rule  in  other  Western 
E^ii'opean  nations. 

I  submit  that  if  we  acknowledge  these 
facts  and  then  relate  them  to  the  pres- 
ence of  gun  controls  in  those  countries, 
then  we  must  conclude  that  gun  controls 
are  indeed  effective. 

I,  of  course,  recognize  that  there  are 
other  contributing  causes  to  crime  in  this 
land  and  in  other  nations  of  the  world. 
But  I  firmly  believe  that  the  presence 
or  absence  of  gun  controls  is  a  significant 
factor  in  the  number  of  gun  crimes  and, 
therefore,  in  the  general  level  of  violence. 

And.  of  course,  the  facts  on  gun  crimes 
in  the  United  States  bear  out  my  convic- 
tion that  the  absence  of  gun  controls  in 
the  United  States  is  a  major  factor  in 
our  appalling  rates  for  crimes  of  violence. 

It  is  also  highly  significant  that  those 
areas  of  the  Nation  from  which  the 
stanchest  opposition  to  gun-control  leg- 
islation emanates  have  generally  the 
highest  percentages  of  murder  by  gun. 

In  Montana,  72  percent  of  the  murders 
are  by  gun. 

In  Nevada.  67  percent  of  the  murders 
are  by  gun. 


In  Texas,  69  percent  of  the  murders 
are  by  gun. 

In  South  Carolina,  it  is  73  percent  and 
in  Nebraska  70  percent. 

All  of  the  above  States  do  not  have 
stringent  gun  controls. 

When  one  contrasts  these  iiercentages 
of  murder  by  gun  with  States  with 
stringent  gun  controls,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing : 

New  York,  32  percent. 

New  Jersey,  39  percent. 

Massachusetts,  36  percent. 

Rhode  Island.  24  percent. 

Mr  President,  the  conclusion  is  ob- 
vious to  me. 

A  State  or  a  nation  with  strong  gun- 
control  laws  fares  much  better  than  does 
a  State  or  a  nation  that  has  no  gun 
controls. 

It  is  just  as  simple  as  that. 

Last  year.  6,500  Americans  were  shot 
down  by  guns  in  the  hands  of  murder- 
ers. Another  100,000  were  the  victims 
of  other  crimes,  ranging  from  rape  and 
assault  to  robbery,  committed  by  felons 
armed  with  gims. 

The  assassination  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  by  a  mail-order  rifle  in  the 
hands  of  an  individual  with  a  known 
political  obsession  deprived  the  entire 
Nation  of  its  President. 

The  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  by  a  rifle  in  the  hands  of  an  es- 
caped felon  deprived  the  Nation  of  one  of 
its  great  moral  leaders,  a  symbol  and  ad- 
vocate of  nonviolence. 

The  assacsination  of  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy by  a  cheap  handgim  in  the  hands  of 
an  individual  with  a  strong  personal  ha- 
tred deprived  this  Nation  of  an  outstand- 
ing Senator  and  an  important  candidate 
in  a  race  that  symbolizes,  more  than  any 
other,  the  very  heartbeat  of  democracy  in 
these  United  States. 

The  atmosphere  of  violence  and  the  ob- 
sessional recourse  to  guns  by  demented 
individuals  to  achieve  their  goals  arc,  in 
the  end,  destructive  to  all  citizens. 

In  this  environment,  the  availability  of 
firearms  to  unstable  individuals,  whether 
they  be  children,  felons,  or  lunatics  is 
a  continuing  affront  to  the  attempt  of 
this  Nation  to  maintain  a  civilization 
where  life  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
are  everyone's  right  and  expectation. 

The   opponents  of  adequate  firearms 
control  laws  have  coined  a  slogan:  Guns 
do  not  kill  people,  people  kill  people. 
This  is  a  deceptive  phrase. 

The  truth  is  that  guns  do  kill  people, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  often  the  trigger  which 
pulls  the  finger.  This  is  something  that 
has  been  established  by  psychologists. 

I  made  reference  yesterday  to  a  study 
by  Dr.  Leonard  Berkowitz  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  It  showed  that  the 
mere  presence  of  a  firearm  in  the  vicinity 
of  an  angered  person  tends  to  increase 
such  a  person's  aggressiveness,  hostility, 
and  potential  for  violence, 

I  add  to  this  conclusion  the  findings  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  that 
a  gun  is  seven  times  more  deadly  than 
all  other  weapons  used  in  crime  com- 
bined. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope,  as  I  said  yester- 
day, that  Congress  will  heed  the  plea  of 
the  President  and  will  enact  both  the 
new  legislation  which  I  have  introduced 
today  on  behalf  of  the  administration. 
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and  the  legislation  providing  for  the  com- 
pulsory registration  of  firearms,  which  I 
introduced  on  Monday. 

With  this  legislation  on  the  books,  our 
country  would  for  the  first  time  have 
effective  controls  over  the  sale  and  pur- 
chase and  ownership  of  firearms. 

By  providing  ourselves  w'th  these  con- 
trols, we  shall  bring  America  into  the 
company  of  other  civilized  nations. 
rather  than  being  looked  upon  by  our 
friends  in  other  countries  as  a  well  in- 
tentioned  but  hopelessly  anachronistic 
nation  whose  popular  mentality  and  ;uun 
laws  belong  to  the  age  of  General  Custer 
rather  than  to  the  mid-20th  century. 

Congress  knows  that  the  ijeople  of  this 
country  favor  the  striniient  s-iun  control 
legislation  incorporated  m  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  and  in  my  own  pro- 
posal for  compulsory  registration.  This 
has  been  borne  out  by  every  i^oll  that  has 
been  taken  in  recent  years. 

I  therefore  appeal  to  the  Congress  to 
give  the  American  people  the  protective 
Mun  legislation  whicli  they  demand  and 
deserve. 

And  I  appeal  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try not  to  content  them.sclves  with  voic- 
ing their  opinions  to  occasional  poll.sters, 
but  to  make  their  opinions,  yes.  and  their 
demands,  known  to  Members  of  Congress 
in  an  unending  torrent  of  letters  and 
telegrams. 

The  aun  lobby,  although  it  represents 
only  a  tiny  minority,  has  often  boasted 
that  it  can  inundate  Washington  with  a 
million  communications  on  24  hours 
notice. 

Let  those  decent  law-abiding  citizens 
who  want  the  protection  of  'jun  legi.sla- 
tion  respond  to  this  infamous  lobby  by 
flooding  Washington  with  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  communications. 

Let  the  trade  unions  and  the  women's 
clubs  and  the  civic  organizations  and 
clergymen  of  all  detL-^n^'nations  join  in 
an  active  crusade  in  support  of  compul- 
sory remstration. 

The  success  of  the  gun  lobby  over  a 
l)eriod  of  over  30  years  constitutes  an- 
other tragic  proof  of  the  dictum  that  "all 
that  is  necessary  for  the  triumph  of  evil, 
is  for  good  men  to  do  nothing." 

It  is  time  for  the  people  of  America  to 
break  the  grip  of  the  '-un  lobby  and  to 
assert  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  text  of 
the  bill  may  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  along  with  a  letter  of  trans- 
mittal to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  from  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  obiection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3633 »  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  bet- 
ter control  of  the  interstate  traffic  in  fire- 
arms, introduced  by  Mr.  Dodd  '  for  him- 
self and  other  Senators » .  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  36.33 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America    in   Congress   assembled,   That    this 


Act    may    be   cited    ;ts    the    'State    Firearms 
Control  Assistance  Act  of  1968." 

FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION 

Sec.  2.  (al  The  Congress  hereby  finds  ;ind 
declares — 

(1)  that  there  is  a  wide.spread  traffic  in 
firearms  moving  in  or  otherwise  ailectmg 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  that  the 
existing  Federal  controls  over  .such  traffic  do 
not  aileqii;itely  enable  the  Slates  to  control 
this  traffic  within  ihclr  own  borders  through 
the  exercise  of  their  police  power; 

(2t  that  the  ease  with  which  any  person 
can  acquire  firearms  (including  criiiunals. 
juveniles  withovit  tlie  Itnowiedge  or  consent 
of  their  parents  or  guardians,  narcotics  ad- 
dicts, mental  defectives,  armed  groups  who 
would  supplant  the  functions  of  duly  con- 
stituted public  authorities,  and  others  whose 
possession  of  sucli  weapons  is  similarly  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest)  is  a  .significant 
factor  in  the  prevalence  of  lawlessness  and 
violent  crime  in  the  United  States; 

i3l  that  only  through  adequate  Federal 
control  over  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
in  these  weapons,  and  over  all  per.sons  en- 
gaging in  the  businesses  of  importing,  man- 
ufacturing, or  dealing  in  them,  can  this 
grave  problem  be  properly  dealt  with,  and 
etiective  State  and  local  legulation  of  thi.s 
traffic  be  made  possible: 

(4)  that  the  acquisition  on  a  mall-order 
basis  of  firearms  by  nonlicensed  individuals, 
from  a  place  other  than  their  State  of 
residence,  has  materially  tended  to  thwart 
the  effectiveness  of  State  laws  and  regula- 
tions,  and   local  ordinances; 

(5)  that  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
firearms  by  importers,  manufacturers,  and 
dealers  holding  Federal  licenses,  to  non- 
residents of  the  State  in  which  the  licensees' 
places  of  busine.ss  are  located,  has  tended 
to  make  Ineffective  the  laws,  regulations,  and 
i:irdinances  m  the  several  States  and  local 
jurisdictions  regarding  such  firearms; 

i6)  that  there  is  a  causal  relationship  be- 
tween the  easy  availability  of  firearms  and 
juvenile  and  youthful  criminal  behavior,  and 
that  firearms  have  been  widely  .'iold  by  feder- 
ally licensed  importers  and  dealers  to  emo- 
tionally immature,  or  thrill-bent  juveniles 
and  minors  prone  to  criminal  behavior: 

(7  I  that  the  United  States  has  become  the 
dumping  ground  of  the  castoff  surplus  mili- 
tary weapons  of  other  nations,  and  that  such 
weapons,  and  the  large  volume  of  relatively 
inexpensive  firearms  (largely  worthless  for 
sporting  purposes  I.  imported  Into  the  United 
Stiites  in  recent  years,  has  contributed  great- 
ly to  lawlessness  and  to  the  Nation's  law  en- 
forcement problems: 

(8)  that  the  lack  of  adequate  Federal  con- 
trol over  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in 
highly  destructive  weapons  (such  as  ba- 
zookas, mortars,  antitank  guns,  and  so  forth, 
and  destructive  devices  such  as  explosive  or 
incendiary  grenades,  bombs,  missiles,  and  so 
forth)  has  allowed  such  weapons  and  devices 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  lawless  persons,  in- 
cluding armed  groups  who  would  supplant 
lawful  authority,  thus  creating  a  problem 
of  national  concern; 

(9)  that  the  existing  licensing  system 
under  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  does  not  pro- 
vide adequate  license  fees  or  proper  stand- 
ards for  the  granting  or  denial  of  licenses. 
and  that  this  has  led  to  licenses  being  issued 
lo  persons  not  reasonably  entitled  thereto. 
thus  distorting  the  purposes  of  the  licensing 
system. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  hereby  declares 
that  the  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  cope  with 
the  conditions  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
subsection,  and  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  title  to  place  any  undue  or  unnecessary 
Federal  restrictions  or  burdens  on  law-abid- 
ing citizens  with  respect  to  the  acquisition, 
possession,  or  use  of  firearms  appropriate  to 
the  purpose  of  hunting,  trapshooting,  target 
shooting,  personal  protection  or  any  other 
lawful  activitv.  and  that  this  title  is  not  In- 


tended to  discourage  or  eliminate  the  private 
ownership  or  use  of  firearms  by  law-abiding 
citizens  lor  lawful  purposes,  or  provide  for 
the  imposition  by  Federal  regulations  of  any 
procedures  or  requirements  other  than  those 
reasoixably  necessary  to  implement  and  ef- 
fectuate the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Sec.  3.  Title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  917  there- 
of chapter  44  to  read  as  loUows; 

"CHAPrER   44.--k:rearms 
"Sec 

"921    Definitions. 
"922.  Unlawfxil  acts. 
"923.  Licensing. 
"924.  Penalties 

"925.  Exceptions:  Relief  from  disabilities. 
"926.  Rules  and  regulations. 
"927.  Effect  on  State  law. 
"928    Separability  clause. 
"§  921.  Definitions 

"(a)   As  used  in  this  chapter — 
"(1)    The     term     'person'     and     the     term 
whoever'   includes   any   indivldvial.   corpora- 
tion, company,  association,  firm,  partnership, 
society,  or  joint  stock  company. 

"(2)  The  term  'interstate  or  loreign  com- 
merce' includes  commerce  betw'een  any  State 
or  possession  tnot  including  the  Canal  Zone) 
and  any  place  outside  thereof;  or  between 
poilits  within  the  same  State  or  possession 
(  not  Including  the  Canal  Zone) .  but  through 
any  place  outside  thereof;  or  within  any  ))os- 
se,ssion  or  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
term  'State'  shall  Include  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  ihe 
District  of  Columbia. 

"(3)  The  term  firearm'  means  any  weap- 
on (Including  a  starter  gum  which  will  or 
is  designed  to  or  may  readily  be  converted 
to  expel  .1  jirojectile  by  the  action  of  an  ex- 
jjlosive;  the  irame  or  receiver  of  any  such 
weapon:  or  any  firearm  muffier  or  firearm 
Silencer;    or  any   destructive  device. 

"(4)  The  term  'destructive  device'  means 
any  explosive,  incendiary,  or  poison  gas  bomb, 
grenade,  mine,  rocket,  missile,  or  similar 
device;  and  includes  any  type  of  weapon 
which  will  or  is  designed  to  or  may  readily 
be  converted  to  expel  a  projectile  by  the  ac- 
tion of  any  explosive  and  having  any  barrel 
with  a  bore  of  one-half  inch  or  more  in 
diameter. 

"(5)  The  term  shotgun'  me.ins  a  weapon 
designed  or  redesigned,  made  or  remade,  and 
intended  to  be  hred  from  the  shoulder  and 
designed  or  redesigned  and  made  or  remade 
to  use  the  energy  of  the  explosive  in  a  fixed 
.shotgun  shell  to  fire  through  n  smooth  bore 
either  a  number  of  ball  shot  or  a  .'^ingle 
projectile  for  each  single  pull  of  the  trigger. 
"(6)  TTie  term  'short-barreled  shotgun' 
means  a  shotgun  having  one  or  more  barrels 
less  than  eighteen  inches  m  length  and  .my 
weapon  made  from  a  shotgun  ( whether  by 
alteration,  modification,  or  other'a-isei  if  such 
weapon  as  modified  has  an  overall  length  of 
less  than  twenty-six  inches 

"(7)  The  term  'rifle'  means  a  weapon  de- 
signed or  redesigned,  made  or  remade,  and 
intended  to  be  nred  from  the  shoulder  and 
designed  or  redesigned  and  made  or  remade 
to  use  the  energy  of  the  explosive  in  a  fixed 
metallic  cartridge  to  fire  only  a  single  projec- 
tile through  a  rifled  bore  for  each  single  pull 
of  the  trigger. 

"(8)  "liie  term  short-barreled  nfie  means 
a  rifle  having  one  or  more  barrels  less  than 
sixteen  inches  in  length  and  any  weapon 
made  from  a  rifle  i  whether  by  alteration, 
modification,  or  otherwise i  if  such  weapon  as 
modified  has  an  overall  length  of  less  than 
twenty-six  inches. 

"(9)  The  term  'importer'  means  any  per- 
son engaged  in  the  business  of  importing  or 
bringing  firtarms  or  ammunition  into  the 
United  States  lor  purposes  of  .sale  or  dis- 
tribution; and  the  term  licensed  importer' 
means  any  such  person  licensed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 
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"ilOi  The  term  manufacturer'  means  any 
person  engiged  in  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  for  purposes  of  sale  or 
distribution;  and  the  term  licensed  manu- 
facturer' means  any  such  person  licensed  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  chapter 

"(lit  The  term  dealer'  means  (At  any  per- 
son engaged  In  the  business  of  selling  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  at  wholesale  or  retail, 
iBi  any  person  engaged  in  the  business  of 
repairing  such  firearms  or  of  making  or  fit- 
ting special  barrels,  stocks,  or  trigger  mecha- 
nisms to  firearms  or  iCi  any  person  who  is  a 
pawnbroker  The  term  licensed  dealer'  means 
any  dealer  who  Is  licensed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter. 

"1 12 1  The  term  pawnbroker'  means  any 
person  whose  business  or  occupation  includes 
the  taking  or  receiving,  by  way  of  pledge  or 
pawn,  cf  any  firearm  or  amnninitlon  as  se- 
curity fur  the  pnyment  or  repayment  of 
money 

•■il3i  The  term  indictment'  inclades  an 
indictment  or  an  Information  in  any  court 
under  which  a  crime  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  may  be 
prosecuted 

"1 14)  The  term  'fugitive  from  Justice' 
meajis  any  person  who  has  fled  from  any  State 
or  p>ossession  t-o  avoid  prosecution  for  a  crime 
or  to  avoid  giving  testimony  in  any  criminal 
proceeding 

"(15(  The  term  'antique  firearm'  means 
any  firearm  not  designed  or  redesigned  for 
using  rim  fire  or  conventional  center  fire 
Ignition  with  fixed  ammunition  and  manu- 
factured in  or  before  1898  i  including  any 
matchlock,  flintlock,  percussion  cap.  or  simi- 
lar early  type  of  ignition  system  or  replica 
thereof,  whether  actually  manufactured  be- 
fore or  after  the  year  1898)  and  also  any 
firearm  using  flxed  ammunition  manufac- 
tured in  or  before  1898.  for  which  ammuni- 
tion Is  no  longer  mantifactured  in  tiie  United 
States  and  Is  not  readily  available  in  the 
ordinary  channels  of  commercial  trade. 

"(16 1  The  ■,erm  'ammunition'  means  am- 
munition or  cartridge  cases,  primers,  bullets. 
or  propellant  powder  designed  for  use  in  any 
firearm. 

"il7»  The  term  Secretary'  or  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury'  me:ins  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  chapter — 
"(1)   The  term    flrearm'  shall  not  Include 
an  antique  flrearm. 

"  I  2  I  The  term  'destructive  device'  shall  not 
include — 

"(Ai  a  device  which  is  neither  designed 
nor  redesigned  nor  used  nor  intended  for  use 
as  a  weapon;  or 

"iBi  any  device,  although  orieinalh' 
designed  as  a  weapon,  which  is  redesigned 
so  tha'  it  may  be  used  solely  as  a  signaling, 
linethrowing.  safety  or  similar  device;  or 

■•(Ci  any  shotgun  other  than  a  short-bar- 
reled shotgun;  or 

"iDi  any  nonautomatic  rifle  i other  than 
a  short-barreled  rifle  i  generally  recognized 
or  particularly  suitable  for  use  for  the  hunt- 
ing of  big  game;  or 

"(E)  surplus  obsolete  ordnance  sold, 
loaned,  or  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections  4684 
(2).  4685.  or  4686  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code;  or 

"(Pi  any  other  device  which  the  Secretary 
finds  is  not  likely  to  be  used  as  a  weapon. 

"(3)  The  term  crime  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment, for  a  term  exceeding  one  year' 
shall  not  include  any  Federal  or  State  of- 
fenses pertaining  to  antitrust  violations,  un- 
fair trade  practices,  restraints  of  trade,  or 
other  similar  offenses  relating  to  the  regula- 
tion of  business  practices  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  designate. 
"§  922.  Unlawful  acts  | 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful — 
■ill    for  any  person,  except  a  licensed  im- 
porter,   licensed    manufacturer,    or    licensed 
dealer,  to  engage  in  the  business  of  impHDrt- 


Ing.  manufacturing,  or  dealing  in  firearms,  or 
ammunition,  or  in  the  course  of  such  busi- 
ness to  ship,  transport,  or  receive  any  flrearm 
or  ammunition  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce. 

•(2)  for  any  Importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  licensed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  to  ship  or  transport  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  any  flrearm  or  ammuni- 
tion to  any  person  other  than  a  licensed  im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer,  except  that — 

•(A)  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  held  to 
preclude  a  licensed  importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  from  returning  a 
flrearm  or  replacement  firearm  of  the  same 
kind  and  type  to  a  person  from  whom  it  was 
received: 

•(B)  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  heM  to 
pre-lude  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed  manu- 
lacturer.  or  licensed  dealer  from  depositing 
a  firearm  for  conveyance  In  the  malls  to  any 
officer,  employee,  agent,  or  watchman  who. 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1715 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  is 
eligible  to  receive  through  the  m.ills  pistols. 
revolvers,  and  other  firearms  capable  of  being 
concealed  on  the  person,  for  use  in  connection 
with  his  official  duty; 

"(C)  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  as  applying  in  any  manner  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Piierto  Rico,  or  any  possession  of  the  United 
States  diiterently  than  it  would  apply  if  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  possession  were  in  fact 
a  suite  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  for  any  person,  other  than  a  licensed 
importer.  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  transport  into  or  receive  in  the 
State  where  he  resides  (or  if  the  person  is  a 
corporation  or  other  business  entity,  in 
which  he  miintains  a  place  uf  business)  any 
firearm  purchased  or  otherwise  obtained  by 
him  outside  that  State. 

"(4)  for  any  person,  other  than  a  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer,  to  transport  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  any  destructive  device,  machine- 
gun  I  ;>s  deaned  in  section  5848  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954).  a  short-barreled 
shotgun,  or  short-barreled  rifle,  except  as 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Secretary  con- 
sistent with  public  safety  and  necessity. 

"(5)  for  any  person  other  than  a  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer,  to  transfer,  sell,  trade,  give,  trans- 
port, or  deliver  any  firearm  to  any  person 
(Other  than  a  licensed  importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  or  licensed  dealer)  who  the 
transferor  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  resides  in  any  State  other  than  that 
in  which  the  transferor  resides  (or  in  which 
his  place  of  business  is  located  if  the  trans- 
feror Is  a  corporation  or  other  business 
entity) 

"This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  trans- 
actions between  licensed  importers,  licensed 
manufacturers,    and    licensed    dealers. 

(6)  for  any  person  in  connection  with  the 
acquisition  or  attempted  acquisition  of  any 
firearm  or  ammunition  from  a  licensed  im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer,  knowingly  to  make  any  false  or  fic- 
titious oral  or  written  statement  or  to  furn- 
ish or  exhibit  any  false  or  fictitious  or  mis- 
represented identification.  Intended  or  likely 
to  deceive  such  Importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  with  respect  to  any  fact  material  to 
the  lawfulness  of  the  sale  or  other  disposition 
of  such  firearm  or  ammunition  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell  or  deliver — 

"(1)  any  firearm  or  ammunition  to  any 
individual  who  the  licensee  knows  or  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  is  less  than 
eighteen  vears  of  age  and,  if  the  firearm  or 
ammunition  Is  other  than  p.  .shotgun  or  rifle, 
or  ammunition  for  a  shotgun  or  riflle,  to  any 
individual   who   the   licensee   knows   or   has 


reasonable    cause    to    believe    is    less    than 
twenty-one  years  of  age 

"(2)  any  flrearm  or  ammunition  to  any 
person  in  any  State  where  the  purchase  or 
possession  by  such  person  of  such  firearm 
or  ammunition  would  be  in  violation  of  any 
State  or  local  law  applicable  at  the  place  of 
sale,  delivery  or  other  disposition,  unless  the 
licensee  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  the  purchase  or  po-ssesslon  would 
not  be  in  violation  of  such  State  or  local  law, 
"(3)  any  firearm  to  any  person  who  the 
licensee  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  does  not  reside  in  (or  if  the  person 
is  a  corporation  or  other  business  entity,  does 
not  maintain  a  place  of  business  in)  the 
State  in  which  the  licensee's  place  of  busi- 
ness is  located. 

"(4)  to  any  person  any  destructive  device. 
mnchinegun"  las  defined  in  ■section  .'^848  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954).  short- 
barreled  shotgun,  or  short-barreled  rifle,  ex- 
cept as  specifically  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary consistent  with  public  safety  and  neces- 
sity. 

■'(5)  any  flrearm  or  ammunition  to  any 
person  unless  the  licensee  notes  in  his  rec- 
ords required  to  be  kept  pursuant  to  section 
923  of  this  chapter,  the  name.  age.  and  place 
of  residence  of  such  person  if  the  person  is 
an  individual,  or  the  identity  and  principal 
and  local  places  of  business  of  such  person 
if  the  person  is  a  corporation  or  other  busi- 
ness entity. 

Paragraphs  (1).  (2).  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  transactions  be- 
tween licensed  importers,  licensed  manufac- 
turers,  and   licensed  dealers. 

■•(c)   It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  to  any  person,  knowing 
or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe   that 
such  person  is  a  fugitive  from  justice  or  is 
under  indictment  or  has  been   convicted  In 
any  court  of  a  crime  punishable  by  impris- 
onment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year.  This 
subsection  shall   not   apply   with   respect  to 
sale  or  disposition  of  a  flrearm  or  ammuni- 
tion to  a  licensed  importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  who  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  section  925  of  this  chapter 
is  not  precluded  from  dealing  in  firearms  or 
ammunition,   or   to  a   person   who   has   been 
granted  relief  from  disabilities  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  of  section  925  of  this  chapter. 
"(d)    It  shall  be  unlawful   for  any   person 
knowingly  to  deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered 
to  any  common  or  contract  carrier  for  trans- 
portation or  shipment  In  interstate  or  for- 
eign  commerce,    to   persons   other   than   li- 
censed importers,  licensed  manufacturers  or 
licensed  dealers,  any  package  or  other  con- 
tainer in  which  there  is  any  firearm  or  am- 
munition without  written  notice  to  the  car- 
rier   that    such    flrearm    or    ammunition    is 
being  transported  or  shipped. 

•le)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common 
or  contract  carrier  to  transport  or  deliver 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  any  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  with  knowledge  or  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  the  shipment, 
transportation,  or  receipt  thereof  would  be 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
'•(f)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  is  under  indictment  t  v.-ho  has  been 
convicted  in  any  court  of  a  crime  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one 
year,  or  who  is  a  fugitive  from  justice,  to  ship 
or  transport  any  firearm  or  ammunition  in 
lnte^,^tate  or  foreign  commerce. 

"(g)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  is  under  Indictment  or  who  has  been 
convicted  in  any  court  of  a  crime  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one 
year,  or  is  a  fugitive  from  justice,  to  receive 
any  firearm  or  ammunition  which  has  been 
shipped  or  transported  m  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce. 

•'(h)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  transport  or  ship  in  interstate  or  foreign 
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(.ornmcrte,  itiiy  stolen  firearm  or  stolen  am- 
munition, knowing  or  having  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  the  same  to  have  been 
stolen. 

••(i)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
receive,  conceal,  store,  barter,  sell,  or  dispose 
of  any  stolen  flrearm  or  stolen  ammunition, 
or  pledge  or  accept  as  security  for  a  loan  any 
stolen  firearm  or  stolen  ammunition,  moving 
as  or  which  is  a  part  of  or  which  constitutes 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  knowing  or 
having  reasonable  cause  to  believe  the  same 
to  have  been  stolen. 

••(J)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  to  transport,  ship,  or  receive,  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  any  fire- 
arm the  importer's  or  manufacturer's  serial 
number  of  which  has  beer  removed,  oblit- 
erated, or  altered. 

•■(k)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  to  import  or  bring  into  the  United 
States  or  any  po.ssession  thereof  any  firearm 
or  ammunition,  except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  925  of  this  chapter;  and 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  knowingly 
to  receive  any  lirearm  or  ammunition  which 
has  been  imported  or  brought  into  the  United 
States  or  any  possession  thereof  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 

•'(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  Ucen.sed 
dealer  knowingly  to  make  any  false  entry  in. 
or  to  fail  to  make  appropriate  entry  in  or 
to  fail  to  properly  maintain,  any  record 
v;hich  he  is  required  to  keep  j)ursuant  to  sec- 
tion 923  of  this  chapter  or  regulations 
promulgated  thereunder. 

•■§  923  Licensing 

•■(a)  No  person  shall  engage  In  business  as 
a  firearms  or  ammunition  importer,  manu- 
facturer, or  dealer  until  he  lias  tiled  an  appli- 
cation with,  and  received  a  license  to  do  so 
from,  the  Secretary.  The  application  shall 
be  in  such  form  and  contain  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  shall  bv  regulation  pre- 
scribe. Each  applicant  shall  be  riquired  to 
pay  a  fee  for  obtaining  such  a  l:cen.<-.e.  a 
separate  fee  iielng  required  for  each  place 
in  which  the  applicant  is  to  do  business,  as 
follows ; 

••(1)  if  a  manufacturer — 
•■(A)  of  destructive  devices  and  or  ammu- 
nition for  destructive  devices  a  fee  of  $1,000 
per  vear: 

•  ( B )  of  firearms  other  than  destructive  de- 
vices a  fee  of  ':-500  per  year: 

••(C)     of    ammunition    lor    firearms    other 
than  destructive  devices  a  fee  of  .$10  per  year, 
••(2)  If  an  importer — 

■•(A)  of  destructive  devices  and /or  am- 
munition for  destructive  devices  a  fee  of 
.?1.000  per  year: 

"(B)  of  firearms  other  than  destructive 
devices  and  or  ammunition  for  firearms 
other  than  destructive  devices  a  fee  of  S500 
per  year. 

••(3)  If  a  dealer— 

"(A)  in  destructive  devices  and  or  ammu- 
nition for  destructive  devices  a  fee  of  81.000 
per  year: 

"(B)  who  is  a  pawnbroker  dealing  in  fire- 
arms other  than  destructive  devices  or  i;m- 
munltion  for  firearms  ether  than  destruc- 
tive devices  a  fee  of  .$250  per  year: 

"(C)  who  is  not  a  dealer  in  destructive 
devices  or  a  pawnbroker,  a  fee  of  SIO  per 
vear. 

"(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  proper  applica- 
tion and  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee.  the 
Secretary  may  issue  to  the  applicant  the 
appropriate  license  which,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  and  other  appli- 
cable provisions  of  law.  shall  entitle  the 
licensee  to  transport,  ship,  and  receive  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  covered  by  such  li- 
cense in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  dur- 
ing the  period  stated   in  the  license. 

"(CI  Any  application  submitted  under  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
disapproved  and  the  license  denied  and  the 


fee  returned  to  the  applicant  if  the  Secre- 
tary, after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, finds  that — 

"(1)  the  applicant  is  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age:  or 

"(2)  the  applicant  (including  in  the  case 
of  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  association, 
any  Individual  possessing  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, the  power  to  direct  or  cause  the  di- 
rection of  the  management  and  policies  of 
the  corjxiration.  partnership,  or  association) 
is  prohibited  from  transporting,  shipping,  or 
receiving  firearms  or  ammunition  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter;  or  is.  by  reason  of 
his  business  experience,  financial  standing, 
or  trade  connections,  not  likely  to  commence 
business  operations  during  the  term  of  the 
annual  license  applied  lor  or  to  maintain 
operations  in  compliance  with  this  chapter: 
or 

"(3)  the  applicant  has  willfully  violated 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or 
regulations   issued    thereunder;    or 

(4)  the  applicant  has  willfully  failed  to 
disclose  any  material  information  required, 
or  has  made  any  false  statement  as  to  any 
material  fact.  In  connection  with  his  appli- 
cation; or 

■■(5)  the  applicant  does  not  have,  or  does 
not  Intend  to  have  or  to  maintain,  m  u 
State  or  possession,  business  premises  for 
theV;onduct  of  the  bu.slness. 

"id)  Each  licensed  importer,  licensed  man- 
ufacturer, and  licensed  dealer  .'hall  main- 
tain such  records  of  importation,  production, 
shipment,  receipt,  and  sale  or  other  disposi- 
tion, of  firearms  and  ammunition  at  such 
place,  for  such  period  and  in  such  form  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  prescri'oe. 
Such  importers,  manufacturers,  and  dealers 
shall  make  such  records  available  for  inspec 


or  imprisoned  not  more  than  live  years,  or 
both. 

lb)  Whoever,  with  Intent  to  commit 
therewith  an  offense  punishable  by  Imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year,  or  with 
knowledge  or  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
an  offense  punishable  by  imprisonment  lor 
a  term  exceeding  one  year  Is  to  be  com- 
mitted therewith,  ships,  iransjwrts.  or  re- 
ceives a  firearm  or  any  ammunition  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  shall  lie  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both. 

■(C)  Any  lirearm  or  ammunition  involved 
In.  or  used  or  intended  to  be  used  in,  any 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
or  a  rule  or  regulation  promulgated  there- 
under, or  violation  of  any  other  criminal  law 
of  the  United  .States,  shall  be  subject  lo  sei- 
zure and  forfeiture  and  all  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  the 
lelzure.  lorfelture,  and  dispo.'^ltlon  of  fire- 
arms, as  defined  In  section  5848(1)  of  .'aid 
Code,  shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  extend  lo 
seizures  and  lorfeitures  under  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter. 
■•§  925.  Exceptions:   relief  from  disabilities 

—  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  transportation, 
shipment,  receipt,  or  importation  of  any  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  imported  for.  or  sold  or 
shipped  to.  or  Issued  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  or  any  department,  or  agency  thereof; 
or  any  State  "or  possession,  or  any  dep.irtment. 
agency,  or  political  subdivision  thereof 

■•(bi  A  licensed  Importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  who  is  indicted 
for  a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
a  term  exceeding  one  year.  may.  notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter, continue  operations  pursuant  to  his  ex- 
isting   license    (provided    that    prior   to   the 


tion  at  all  reasonable  times,  and  shall  sub-      expiration   of   the   term   of   the   existing   li- 


mit to  the  Secretary  such  reports  and  in- 
formation with  respect  to  such  records  and 
the  contents  thereof  as  he  shall  by  regula- 
tions prescrilje.  The  .Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate may  enter  during  business  hours  the 
premises  (including  places  of  storage)  of  any 
firearms  or  ummtinition  importer,  manufac- 
turer, or  dealer  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
or  examining  any  records  or  documents  re- 
quired to  be  kept  by  such  importer  or  man- 
ufacturer or  dealer  under  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  or  regulations  Lssued  pursuant 
thereto,  and  any  firearms  or  ammunition 
kept  or  stored  by  such  importer,  manufac- 
turer, or  dealer  at  such  premises.  Upon  the 
request  of  any  State,  or  possession,  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  make  available  to  such 
State,  or  possession,  or  any  political  subdi- 
vision thereof,  any  information  which  he 
may  obtain  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  with  respect  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  persons  within  such  State,  or  posses- 
sion, or  political  subdivision  thereof,  who 
have  purchased  or  received  firearms  or  am- 
munition, together  with  a  description  of  such 
firearms  or  ammunition. 

"iei  Licenses  Lssued  under  the  provisions 
iif  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
kept  posted  and  kept  available  for  inspec- 
tion on  the  business  premises  covered  by 
the  license. 

"(f)  Licensed  importer?  and  licensed  man- 
ufacturers shall  identify,  in  such  manner  .%s 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe, 
each  firearm  imported  or  manufactured  by 
such  lmpK)rter  or  manufacturer. 

"§  924.  Penalties 

••  ( a  I  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  this 
chapter  or  knowingly  makes  any  false  state- 
ment or  representation  -with  respect  to  the 
information  required  by  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  to  be  kept  in  the  records  of  a 
person  licensed  under  this  chapter,  or  in  ap- 
plying for  any  license  or  exemption  or  relief 
from  disability  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000 


cense  timely  application  Is  made  for  a  new 
license)  during  the  term  of  such  indictment 
and  until  any  conviction  pursuant  to  the 
indictment  becomes  final 

"(c)   A  person  who  has  been  convicted  of 
a  crime  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year  (other  than  a  crime 
Involving    the    use    of    a    flrearm    or    other 
weapon  or  a  violation  of  this  chapter  or  of 
the  National  Firearms  Act)   may  make  appli- 
cation  to  the   Secretary   for   relief   from   the 
disabilities  under  this  chapter  incurred   by 
reason  of  such  conviction,  and  the  Secretary 
mav  grant  such  relief  If  it  Is  established  to 
his  satisfaction  that  the  circumstances  re- 
garding the  conviction,  and  the  applicant's 
record  and  reputation,  are  .such  that  the  ap- 
plicant   will    not    be    likely    to   conduct    his 
operations  In  an  unlawful  manner,  and  that 
the  granting  of  the  relief  would  not  be  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest.  A  licensee  con- 
ducting operations  under  this  chapter,  who 
makes  application   for  relief   from   the   dis- 
abilities incurred  under  this  chapter  by  rea- 
son of  such  a  conviction,  shall  not  be  barred 
by  such  conviction  from  further  operations 
under  his  license  pending  final  action  on  an 
application  for  relief  filed  pursuant  to  this 
section.  Whenever  the  Secretary  grants  relief 
to  any  person  pursuant  to  this  section   he 
shall  promptly  publish  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter notice  of  such  action,  together  with  the 
reasons  therefor. 

"(d»  The  Secretary  may  authorize  a  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  to  be  Imported  or 
brought  into  the  United  States  or  any  pos- 
session thereof  if  the  person  importing  or 
bringing  in  the  firearm  or  ammunition  es- 
tablishes to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
that  the  firearm  or  ammunition — 

"(1)  is  being  imported  or  brought  In  for 
scientific  or  research  purposes.  c,r  Is  lor 
use  m  connection  with  competition  or  train- 
ing pursuant  to  chapter  401  of  title  10  of 
the  United  StaU?s  Code:   or 

"(2)  is  an  unserviceable  firearm,  other 
than    a    machlnegun   as   defined    In   section 
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5848(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (not  readily  restorable  to  firing  con- 
dition i.  Imported  or  brought  In  as  a  curio 
or  museum  piece;  or 

■•(3)  Is  of  a  type  that  does  not  fall  within 
the  definition  of  a  firearm  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 5848(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  and  Is  generally  recognized  as  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  or  readily  adaptable  to 
sporting  purposes,  and  In  the  case  of  sur- 
plus military  firearms  Is  a  rifle  or  shotgun; 
or 

••  1 4  I  was  previously  taken  out  of  the  United 
States  or  a  possession  by  the  person  who  is 
bringing  in  the  firearm  or  ammunition: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may  permit  the 
conditional  importation  or  bringing  in  of  a 
firearm  or  ammunition  for  examination  and 
testing  in  connection  with  the  making  of  a 
determination  as  to  whether  the  importation 
or  bringing  in  of  such  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion will  be  allowed  under  th*s  subsection. 
•'5  926    Rules  and  regulations 

•  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  deems  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter.  The^Secretary  shall  give  reasonable 
public  noticeT  and  afford  to  Interested  parties 
opportunity  for  hearing,  prior  to  prescribing 
such  rules  and  regulations.  Violation  of  any 
provision  of  this  chapter,  or  rule  or  regula- 
tion promulgated  hereunder,  shall  be  grounds 
for  revocation  by  the  Secretary,  upon  due  no- 
tice and  hearing,  of  any  license  Issued  here- 
under I 
■■^  927  Effect  on  State  law 

■No  provision  of  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued as  indicating  an  intent  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  in  which 
such  provision  operates  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  law  of  any  State  or  possession  on  the 
same  subject  matter,  unless  there  is  a  direct 
and  positive  conflict  between  such  provision 
and  the  law  of  the  State  or  possession  so 
that  the  two  cannot  be  reconciled  or  con- 
sistently stand  together. 
-S  928.  Separability 

Tf  any  provision  of  this  chapter  or  the  ap- 
plication therecf  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
chapter  and  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  other  persons  not  similarly  situated  or  to 
other  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby  '■ 

Sec.  4.  The  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  amendment  made  by  this  title 
shall  be  vested  ;n  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  title  or  amendment 
made  thereby  shall  be  construed  as  modi- 
fying or  atfecting  any  provision  of — 

(a)  the  National  Firearms  Act  (chapter  53 
of  the  Internal  Reventie  Code  of  1954);   or 

(b)  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954  i22  use.  1934),  as  amended,  re- 
lating to  muniuons  control:  or 

iC)  section  1715  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  nonmailable  firearms. 

Sec  6.  The  table  of  contents  to  -PART  I.— 
CRIMES"  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after 

•43    False  personation *-  911" 

a  chapter  reference  as  follows : 

••44.  Firearms 92r' 

Sec.  7  The  Federal  Firearms  Act  (52  Stat. 
1250;  15  use.  901-910).  as  amended,  is 
repealed. 

Sec  8.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be- 
come effective  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment;  except  that 
repeal  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  shall  not 
in  itseli  terminate  any  valid  license  issued 
pursuant  to  that  Act  and  any  such  license 
shall  be  deemed  valid  until  it  shall  expire 
according  to  its  terms  unless  it  be  sooner 
revoked  or  terminated  pursuant  to  applicable 
provisions  of  law. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Dodd,  is  as 
follows : 


Ofkice  of  the  Attorney  General. 

WashiJigton.  D.C. 
The  Vice  President, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  Last  week  the 
President  wrote  to  you  stating  his  emphatic 
concern  that  Congress  not  stop  with  a  "half- 
way measure,"  or  enact  a  •'watered-down  ver- 
sion" of  a  gun  control  law,  but  that  It  "give 
America  the  Gun  Control  Law  it  needs."  The 
enclosed  draft  bill  would  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's request 

The  proposed  bill  differs  from  Title  IV  of 
H.R,  5037,  recently  passed  by  this  Congress, 
In  two  principal  respects.  First,  it  imposes 
restrictions  on  rifles  and  shotguns  parallel  to 
those  that  H.R.  5037  imposes  on  hand  guns 
These  provisions  prohibit  mail-order  pur- 
chases, sales  to  nonresidents,  and  sales  to 
juveniles.  Second,  the  proposed  bill  includes 
provisions  to  control  the  interstate  ship- 
ment of  ammunition  and  the  sale  of  ammu- 
nition to  juveniles,  matters  omitted  alto- 
gether in  H.R.  5037.  Additionally,  the  draft 
embodies  a  few  minor  technical  refinements. 
By  recognizing  the  Federal  responsibility  to 
control  the  indiscriminate  flow  of  firearms 
and  ammunition  across  State  borders,  this 
bill  Will  give  States  and  local  communities 
the  capacity  and  the  incentive  to  enforce  ef- 
fectively their  own  gun  control  laws.  Once 
enacted  into  law,  it  will  ensure  that  strong 
local  or  State  laws  are  not  subverted  by  a 
deadly  interstate  traffic  in  firearms  and  am- 
munition. 

The  President  has  repeatedly  tirged  Con- 
gress to  put  an  end  to  "mail  order  mtirder." 
and  to  arrest  the  violence  in  our  nation  by 
tightening  controls  over  firearms. 

The  need  for  immediate  action  can  no 
longer  be  ignored.  Each  year  6.500  murders. 
43,000  aggravated  assaults,  and  60,000  rob- 
beries are  committed  with  firearms.  Each  day. 
50  lives — more  than  one  every  half-hotir — 
are  destroyed  by  firearms.  Since  1900.  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  people  have  died  in  the 
United  States  by  firearms,  more  than  in  all 
our  wars.  In  1967  alone,  assaults  with  a  gun 
rose  22'  .  One  out  of  every  5  assaults  is  com- 
mitted with  a  gun.  Firearms  are  used  in  58': 
of  all  robberies. 

Nor  is  this  solely  a  problem  of  hand  guns. 
Thirty  per  cent  of  the  homicides  each  year 
with  firearms  are  by  rifles  or  shotguns.  Be- 
tween 1960  and  1966,  more  than  95':  of  all 
law  enforcement  officers  killed  in  the  United 
States  were  slain  with  firearms,  and  one  In 
four  of  these  officers  was  slain  by  a  rifle  or  a 
shotgun,  A  recent  survey  of  police  depart- 
ments in  some  40  cities  over  a  five  year  period 
revealed  that  during  the  survey  period  more 
than  50,000  rifles  and  shotguns  were  confis- 
cated from  murderers,  robbers,  juvenile  of- 
fenders, and  others  engaging  in  unlawful  ac- 
tivities. Rifles  and  shotguns  have  become  the 
chosen  Instruments  of  slaughter  for  snipers 
and  assassins.  Any  truly  effective  firearms 
legislation  simply  must  cover  long  guns  as 
well  as  hand  guns. 

So  also  it  is  clear  that  controlling  the  dis- 
tribution of  ammunition  is  as  important  as 
regulating  the  sale  of  the  firearms  which  use 
it.  In  previous  firearms  bills,  including  S. 
1592  Introduced  in  the  last  Congress,  the 
President  has  urged  inclusion  of  ammuni- 
tion. 'With  an  estimated  50  million  firearms 
now  privately  owned  in  the  Nation,  the  con- 
trol of  the  ammunition  they  tire  is  crucial  to 
controlling  the  abuse  of  these  weapons. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  indicated 
overwhelmingly  that  they  want  immediate 
Federal  controls  over  all  kinds  of  firearms 
We  have  debated  the  issue  beyond  reason 
The  increasing  number  of  violent  crimes 
committed  with  firearms  and  the  tragic 
events  of  the  last  few  months  have  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  Congress  must  act 
now  to  help  prevent  further  violence. 

The  proposed  bill  is  substantially  similar 
to  a  number  of  bills  sent  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  and  considered  by  both  cham- 


bers during  the  past  two  Congresses.  These 
include  S.  1592,  H  R.  6628  and  H.R.  6783  of 
the  89th  Congress,  and  S  1  — Amendment  90 
and  HR   5384  of  the  90th  Congress. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  held  two 
months  of  hearings  on  firearms  control  in 
1963  and  1964.  The  Senate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee  held  hearings  on  fire- 
arms bills  in  1963,  and  again  in  1964,  1965, 
and  1967  The  House  Judiciary  Committee 
has  held  hearings  on  this  matter  at  length 
in  1965  and  again  in  1967. 

In  light  of  this  extensive  background,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  President,  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  give  immediate  consideration 
to  this  extremely  important  legislation. 
There  mtist  be  action  now.  before  the  Con- 
gress adjourns.  While  the  time  is  short  be- 
fore adjotirnment,  so  also  is  the  time  short 
for  the  country  to  move  to  control  the  prin- 
cipal weapon  of  crime — the  gun. 
Sincerely, 

Ramsey   Clark. 
Attorney  General. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Magnu- 
soN),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
IMr.  PastoreI.  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  I  Mr,  jAviTSl,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  IMr.  FongI,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  SmathersI.  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  RibicoffI,  and 
the  Senator  from  Mai-j'land  IMr,  Brew- 
ster I  be  added  as  cosponsors  to  the  bill. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield, 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  may 
be  added  to  the  list  of  cosponsors  of  the 
legislation  just  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  has  been  a  great 
strength  and  a  strong  supporter  in  this 
struggle  for  better  gun  control  legisla- 
tion, i  wish  to  thank  him  publicly  for  his 
help. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  throughout  the 
day  so  that  other  Senators  who  wish  to 
do  so  may  add  their  names  as  cosponsors. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
for  the  Congress  to  enact  the  strongest 
possible  gun  control  laws  is  long,  long 
overdue. 

America  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  easy 
access  to  weapons  by  immature  juveniles, 
felons,  drug  addicts,  and  persons  with  a 
record  of  emotional  instability.  This  Na- 
tion can  no  longer  fail  to  enact  legisla- 
tion— strong  and  effective,  and  compre- 
hensive— to  control  the  indiscriminate 
sale  and  use  of  all  firearms. 
staggering  toll 
The  urgency  of  the  need  for  immediate 
action  cannot  be  overstated  or  overem- 
phasized. The  toll  that  guns  take  an- 
nually is  a  staggering  one. 

Each  year,  6,550  murders,  43,000  ag- 
gravated assaults,  and  60,000  robberies 
are  committed  with  firearms.  Each  year, 
firearms  cause  some  19,000  deaths  and 
100,000  nonfatal  injuries. 
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Each  day.  it  has  been  estimated  that 
50  hvcs— more  than  one  every  half- 
hour— are  maimed  or  destroyed  by  gun- 
men. 

Incredibly,    more    than    200.000    have 
been  killed  by  privately  owned  firearms 
since  1900  than  have  died  in  all  wars 
in  which  the  United  States  has  been  in- 
volved. Between  1900  and  1966,  guns  were 
responsible  for  280.000  murders.  370,000 
suicides,  and  145.000  deaths  by  accident^ 
a  total  of  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
million  Americans.  In  that  same  period, 
from  the  Spanish-American  War  to  Viet- 
nam, American  war  dead  totaled  550,000. 
In  1967  alone,  59  percent  of  all  mur- 
ders   were    committed    with    guns— the 
highest   percentage   ever   recorded:    ag- 
gravated assaults  with  a  gun  rose  by  22 
percent ;  and  armed  robbery  increased  by 
10  percent.  One  out  of  every  five  as.saults 
is  committed  with  a  gun.  and  58  percent 
of  all  robberies  involved  the  use  of  fire- 
arms. 

The  annual  rate  of  murder  by  firearms 
for  this  countiy  is  astronomic  when  com- 
pared to  the  rates  for  other  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

According  to  Library  of  Congress  fig- 
ures, the  American  homicide  rate  for 
1963  was  nearly  three  for  every  100,000 
population— a  rate  55  times  the  rate  for 
Great  Britain,  25  times  the  rale  for  Ger- 
manv,  55  times  the  rate  for  Japan,  and 
90  times  the  rale  for  the  Netherlands. 

During  the  early  1960's,  the  average 
number  of  firearm  homicides  per  year 
for  Great  Britain  and  Japan  was  30— a 
figure  roughly  equivalent  to  the  number 
of  firearm  murders  in  our  country  in  2 
days  During  the  period  1960  to  1963,  the 
Netherlands  did  not  have  a  single  case  of 
murder  by  firearms. 

LAWS    INEFFF.CTIVE 

In  this  country,  according  to  one  esti- 
mate some  20,000  laws  deal  with  the 
manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  firearms. 
But  none  arc  effective. 

In  41  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia one  can  buy  either  a  rifle  or  a  pistol 
without  a  license  of  any  kind;  in  seven 
States  the  law  requires  a  permit  to  buy 
a  handgun:  one  State.  South  Carolina, 
prohibits  the  sale  of  handguns:  and  two 
States,  Hawaii  and  New  Jersey,  now  re- 
quire the  registration  of  all  guns  by  de- 
.scription,  serial  number,  and  ownership. 

Extremely  compelling  is  the  fact  that 
in  States  which  have  strong  gun  control 
laws,  homicides  committed  with  guns  are 
less  common  than  in  States  with  no  law 
or  which  have  ineffective  controls.  For 
example:   in  four  States  having  strong 
gun  control  laws,  the  proportion  of  mur- 
ders committed  in  the  last  4  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  FBI  report,  was  well  below 
the  national  average  of  57  percent.  In 
Pennsylvania,  firearm  murders  were  43 
percent  of  the  total:  in  New  Jersey,  39 
percent;   in  Massachusetts,  35  percent: 
in  New  York,  32  percent.  On  the  other 
hand.  States  with  minimal  controls  or  no 
such  law  had  much  higher  rates:  Col- 
orado, 59  percent;  Louisiana.  62  percent; 
Arizona.  66  percent;   Montana,  68  per- 
cent; Texas,  69  percent;  and  Nebraska. 
70  percent. 

Figures  for  our  cities  told  the  same 

story. 


During  1965  hearings  of  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach  pointed 
out  that  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  Phoenix. 
Ariz.,  where  tirearms  regulations  are  vir- 
tually nonexistent,  the  jjerccntage  of 
homicides  committed  by  guns  in  1963 
was  72  percent  in  Dallas  and  65.9  per- 
cent in  Phoenix. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  cities  having 
strong  regulations,  the  figures  were 
markedly  lower:  Chicago.  46.4  percent: 
Los  Angeles.  43.5  percent;  Detroit.  40 
percent;  Philadelphia  36  percent;  New 
York.  25  percent. 

The  onlv  Federal  laws  concerning  fire- 
arms—the  National  Frearms  Act  of  1934, 
and  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938— 
have  been  aptly  de.scnbed  by  one  com- 
mentator as  "antiquated  and  impotent 
legal  travesties." 

Even  where  strong  State  laws  and  mu- 
nicipal ordinances  on  firearms  exist, 
the.se  laws  and  ordinances  are  violated 
wholesale  becau.se  of  the  total  absence  of 
elTective  Federal  laws.  It  is  astonishingly 
easy  for  any  resident  of  a  city  or  Stale 
having  strict  gun  laws  to  <-ircumvent  the 
laws  and  purchase  a  weapon— by  mail- 
order sale,  or  by  simply  travelling  to  a 
neighboring  State  with  a  weak  or  no  law 
and  buying  a  firearm  over  the  counter. 
In  short,  strong  local  and  Stale  laws 
are  subverted  with  the  greatest  of  ease 
by  the  deadly  interstate  traffic  in  fire- 
arms. 

No  one  can  make  even  a  rough  guess  at 
how  manv  guns  are  in  private  hands  in 
this  country.  Estimates  have  ranged 
from  a  low  of  50  million  to  a  high  of  200 
million. 

It  is  known,  however,  that  each  year 
■'  million  domestically  manufactured 
guns  and  1  million  imported  guns  are 
sold  In  other  words,  in  the  course  of 
each  working  day,  about  10,000  guns 
reach  private  hands.  .    . 

These  are  rather  frightening  statistics. 

HANDGUN    CONTROL    VERY    INADEQUATE 

The  Congress  has  now  taken  the  first 
.step  in  the  ritiht  direction.  By  approving 
Federal  controls  on  the  Interstate  sale 
and  distribution  of  handguns,  we  have 
brought  imder  .some  degree  of  regulation 
the  traffic  m  pistols— weapons  designed 
primanlv  for  the  purpose  of  killing  or 
maiming  human  beings.  To  this  limited 
extent,  we  have  advanced  the  safety  of 
our  citizens. 

Handgun  control  represents  the  least 
the  Congress  can  do  to  meet  the  pressing 
liublic  interest  to  protect  against  unre- 
stricted gun  traffic  m  this  counti-y.  and 
If  lust  this  much  firearms  regulatory  leg- 
islation finally  l^ecomes  law.  it  will  be  the 
first  time  in  30  years  that  any  such  law- 
has  been  adopted. 

But  it  is  not  nearly  enough. 
When  the  Senate  last  month  debated 
the  handsun-control  title  of  the  crime 
control  bill.  I  strongly  urged— as  I  have 
ever  since  strict  comprehensive  fireai-ms 
control  was  first  proposed  in  1962— that 
Federal  regulation  be  extended  to  cover 
long  guns  and  shotguns.  I  feel  very,  very 
strongly  that  the  handgun  section  of 
the  anticrime  bill  falls  far  short  of  the 
strong  and  effective  firearms  control  leg- 
islation so  urgently  reqiured  by  the 
Nation. 


Rifles  and  shotguns  are  every  bit  as 
lethal  as  handguns.  They  account  for  a 
shocking  30  percent  of  all  gun  crimes  in 
this  country. 

Between  1960  and  1965,  more  than  95 
percent  of  all  law  enforcement  ofTicers 
killed  in  this  United  States  were  slain  by 
a  rifle  or  a  shotgun. 

A  recent  .survey  conducted  by  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciai-y  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquencv.  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
showed    that    during    the    years    1960 
through   1965,   according   to   the   police 
departments  of  40  of  our  major  cities, 
including  Honolulu,  805  rifles  and  .shot- 
guns  were   confiscated    from    juveniles, 
1  210  rifles  and  shotguns  were  u.sed  to 
commit  murder,  2.908  rifle  and  shotgun 
lobbeiies  were  committed,  4,179  assaults 
were  committed  with  shotguns  and  rifles, 
23,130  rifles  and  shotguns  were  confis- 
cated  from   iJersons  involved   in   illegal 
activities,  and  4.478  long  guns  were  .seized 
on   illegal  weapons  charges.  A  total  of 
50.745  cases  were  ones  in  which  long  guns 
weiv  used  in  crimes  of  \  iolence  or  other 
illegal  activities. 

According  to  the  FBI  Unifoim  Crime 
Report  for  1966,  1,747  per.sons  were  mur- 
dered in  the  United  States  with  rifles  and 
sholgims  that  year. 

In  a  report  dated  Augu.st  11,  1967.  the 
Director  of  the  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax 
Division  wrote  that  the  strongest  argu- 
ment for  including  long  'Anns,  in  a  fire- 
arms control  law  is  the  fact  that  they 
can  be.  frequently  are.  converted  into 
concealable  weapons  for  criminal  use. 

We  have  reviewed  200  recent  firearms  vio- 
lation ca.se  reports — 


He  said — 
and  found  that  there  were  98  sawed -off  shot- 
guns and   14  sawed-off  rifles  out  of  a  total 
of  207  guns  involved  in  these  cases. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  if  strict 
controls  are  imposed  on  handguns  with- 
out imposing  similar  restrictions  on  long 
guns,  the  criminal  element  will  continue 
to  have  ready  access  to  concealable  weap- 
ons by  the  simple  expedient  of  ijurchas- 
ing  an  uncontrolled  long  gun  and  con- 
verting it  into  a  handgun. 

Rifles  and  .shotguns  have  become  the 
chosen  instrument  of  murder  for  snipers 
and  assassins. 

Our  law  enforcement  authorities  across 
the  Nation— including  the  chiefs  of 
police  of  our  biggest  cities— have  im- 
plored the  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
to  control  the  Ions  gun. 

And  now  the  President  has  once  again 
appealed  to  the  Conaress  for  such 
legislation. 

COSPONSOR     ADOmONAL     FIREARMS     LEGISLATION 

For  all  the  reasons  I  have  cited,  and 
for  the  overriding  reason  that  the  public 
interest  demands  it.  I  have  cosponsored 
legislation  to  control  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  rifles  and  sh:t:.un.s— 'S.  3604. 
S.  3605.  and  S.  36331. 

As  I  liave  done  so  repeatedly  in  the 
past.  I  once  again  join  my  distinguished 
coUeacue  from  Connecticut  l  Mr.  Dodd  J  — 
who  for  so  long  has  ably  championea 
this  cause  in  the  Senate— in  strongb 
supporting  efforts  to  pass  a  long  gun  con- 
trol measure. 

In  addition  to  this  bill.  I  am  also  co- 
sponsoring    the    administration's    lone 
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gun  control  measure.  Besides  providing 
for  long  nun  regulations,  the  adminis- 
tration bill  would  control  the  interstate 
shipment  of  ammunition  and  its  sale  to 
juveniles. 

Regulating  the  interstate  flow  of  am- 
munition. I  am  convinced,  should  be 
every  bit  as  stringent  as  fireanns  con- 
trols. These  provisions  are  rightly  in- 
cluded in  the  bill. 

While  these  proposals  would  go  a  long 
way  10  control  the  future  sale  of  fire- 
arms, there  still  remains  the  problem  of 
the  millions  of  weapons  which  are  now- 
extant  in  the  land— possibly  many  thou- 
sands of  them  in  the  hands  of  criminals, 
drug  addicts,  juveniles,  the  mentally  un- 
stable, and  political  extremists. 

I  am  therefore  cosponsoring  a  bill  to 
require  the  compulsory  Federal  regis- 
tration of  all  firearms.  Like  all  civilized 
nations  of  the  world.  America  must  make 
registrati,oja  of  all  guns  mandatory. 

Ill  summary,  the  bill  would  provide  as 
follows: 

First,  it  calls  for  compulsory  Federal 
resistration  of  all  firearms  under  ad- 
ministrative machinery  to  be  set  up  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Second,  it  exempts  tijose  States  which 
have  or  will  have  laws  requiring  com- 
pulsory registration. 

Third,  it  establishes  a  nominal  regis- 
tration fee  of  one  dollar  to  cover  the 
cost  of  administering  the  registration 
program. 

Fourth,  it  provides  for  a  period  of  90 
davs  after  the  law  is  enacted  before  it 
becomes  effective.  This  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  set  up  the  necessary  adminis- 
trative machinenr'  before  registration 
begins. 

Fifth.  It  provides  for  a  registration 
period  that  will  commence  90  days  after 
its  enactmen:  and  will  extend  for  a  pe- 
riod of  6  months  thereafter. 

Sixth,  it  grants  an  amnesty  from 
prosecation  under  this  act  to  all  per- 
sons who  come  forward  to  turn  in  their 
firearms  before  the  close  of  the  regis- 
tration period. 

Seventh,  it  establishes  a  penalty  of  a 
maximum  of  up  to  2  years  in  prison  and 
S2.000  fine,  or  both,  for  those  who  are 
found  in  possession  of  unregistered  fire- 
arms after  the  close  of  the  registration 
period. 

It  is  evident  from  this  outline  that  no 
law-abiding  citizen  who  wishes  to  have 
a  firearm  would  be  barred  from  its  pur- 
chase under  this  bill,  which  is  patterned 
after  the  firearms  registration  laws  of 
other  civilized  nations. 

Certainly,  firearms  registration  re- 
quirements are  no  more  objectionable, 
and  no  less  necessary,  than  motor  ve- 
hicle registration  and  the  licensing  of 
motor  vehicle  operators. 

The  bill  is  clearly  an  eminently  rea- 
sonable one  which  is,  at  the  same  time, 
simple  and  workable. 

BILLS    SHOULD    HAVE    HIGHEST    PRIORITY 

Mr.  President,  these  proposals — tough, 
comprehensive,  and  feasible — are  the 
very  bills  I  have  been  calling  for  all 
these  years. 

It  has  long  been  very  evident  to  me 
that  any  truly  effective  firearms  legis- 
lation simply  must  cover  long  guns  as 
well  as  hand  guns,  provide  for  control 
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of   ammunition   sales,   and   require   na- 
tional registration  of  all  weapons. 

None  of  these  proposals  imposes  any 
inconvenience  whatsoever  on  hunters 
and  sportsmen.  They  do,  however,  frus- 
trate the  juveniles,  the  felons,  and  the 
fugitives  who  can  today,  with  impunity 
and  anonimity.  buy  firearms  whenever 
and  in  whatever  quantity  they  may 
desire. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  have  given 
the  Congress  a  very  clear  mandate  for 
the  immediate  enactment  of  precisely 
the  kind  of  legislation  I  have  today  co- 
sponsored. 

Two  public  opinion  polls  in  the  last 
2  years  underline  this  fact  most  em- 
phatically. 

In  September  1966.  the  Gallup  poll  re- 
ported 68  percent  of  all  Americans  fa- 
vored legislation  making  a  police  permit 
a  prerequisite  to  any  firearm  purchase. 
The  Harris  poll  released  April  23.  1968, 
showed  that  public  support  of  such  a 
retrulation  had  mounted  to  71  percent — 
Tiearly  three  out  of  every  four  Americans 
favoring  legislation  to  control  the  .sales 
of  firearms  "such  as  making  all  pei-sons 
register  all  gun  purchases  no  matter 
where  they  buy  them." 

Quite  significantly,  both  polls  indi- 
cated that  most  gunowners  themselves 
support  Federal  firearms  control,  includ- 
ing registration.  Gallup  reported  56  per- 
cent of  all  gunowners  favored  such  a 
law:  Harris  i-egistered  support  by  a  bet- 
ter than  2-to-l  margin.  65  to  31  {percent. 
The  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  representing  law  en- 
forcement officers  from  across  the  Na- 
tion, have  ovenvhelmingly  endorsed  a 
strong  and  comprehensive  law.  So  have 
the  .\merican  Bar  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Citizens  Crime 
Commissions,  and  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice. 

These  bills,  substantially  similar  to 
measures  introduced  in  past  sessions  of 
Congress,  have  been  the  subject  of  very 
extensive  hearings  since  1963.  The  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  held  2  months 
of  hearings  on  fireaiTns  control  in  1963 
and  1964.  The  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee  held  lengthy  hearings  on 
firearms  bills  in  1963.  and  again  in  1964. 
1965.  and  1967. 

I  call  upon  the  Senate  leadership  to 
assign  these  proposals  its  highest  prior- 
ity: the  Senate  should  give  its  immedi- 
ate consideration  to  them;  the  Congress 
must  enact  them  before  we  adjourn. 

Enactment  of  any  one  or  even  all  of 
these  measures  would  not.  of  course,  pre- 
vent all  murders  for  all  time;  nor  would 
even  the  most  stringent  firearms  regula- 
tions end  the  incidence  of  all  other 
crimes. 

The  senseless  killings  and  assaults  by 
firearms  now  plaguing  the  Nation  would, 
however,  most  assuredly  be  drastically 
reduced.  Many  lives,  I  am  sure,  would  be 
saved. 

The  ethic  upon  which  our  Republic 
was  founded  is  clear  in  rendering  the  life 
or  death  of  any  one  of  its  citizens  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greatest  significance.  Our 
heritage  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life — 
the  transcendent  concern  for  the  in- 
dividual— permeates  the  very  fabric  of 
our  national  existence. 


Consonant  with  this  ethic,  and  in  keep- 
ing with  our  heritage,  these  bills  should 
be  enacted  into  law — and  it  should  be 
done  with  urgency  and  with  expedition. 


June  12,  1968 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 


ORDER  PROVIDING  FOR  INCREASE 
IN  COMPENSATION  OF  OFFICERS 
AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  SENATE 
EFFECTIVE  JULY  1.  1968 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  acting 
in  my  capacity  as  President  pro  tempore 
and  under  authority  vested  by  section 
212  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967,  I 
have  on  this  dale  signed  an  order  provid- 
ing for  an  increase  in  the  compensation 
of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate, 
efTective  July  1.  1968. 1  send  to  the  desk  a 
copy  of  this  order  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being   no  objection,   the  order 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

us.    Sen.ate. 

Office  of  the  President  pro  tempore. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  ine  by 
section  212  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967  1 81  Stat.  634) .  it  is  hereby 

Ordered.  That  i  a  m  1 )  effective  July  1.  1968, 
the  annual  rate  of  gross  compensation  of 
each  officer  or  employee  whose  compensation 
is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
(1)  shall  be  increased  by  5.85  per  centum, 
and  (11)  as  so  increased,  shall  be  adjusted 
to  the  nearest  multiple  of  $199.  As  used  m 
this  subsection,  the  term  •'officer"  does  not 
include  a  Senator. 

1 2)  No  annual  rate  of  gross  compensa- 
tion which  is  828,000  or  more  shall  be  in- 
creased under  this  subsection,  and  no  an- 
nual rate  of  gross  compensation  shall  be 
increased  under  this  subsection  to  an  amount 
in  e.xcess  of  $28,000. 

(b)  In  any  case  in  which  the  rate  of 
compensation  of  any  officer,  employee,  or 
position,  or  class  of  officers,  employees,  or 
positions,  the  compensation  for  which  is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  or 
any  minimum  or  maximum  rate  with  respect 
to  such  officer,  employee,  position,  or  class 
is  referred  to  in  or  provided  by  statute  or 
Senate  resolution,  such  statutory  provision 
or  resolution  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the 
rate  which  an  officer  or  employee  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  receiv- 
ing such  rate  immediately  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  increase  provided  by  such 
subsection  would  be  entitled  (without  re- 
gard to  such  statutory  provision  or  resolu- 
tion)   to  receive  on  and  after  such  date. 

(c)  The  annual  rate  of  gross  compensa- 
tion of  each  employee  in  the  office  of  a 
Senator  shall  be  adjusted,  effective  on  July 
1,  1968,  to  the  lowest  multiple  of  $199  which 
is  not  lower  than  the  rate  such  employee 
was  receiving  immediately  prior  thereto,  ex- 
cept that  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
any  employee  If  on  or  before  June  30,  1968, 
the  Senator  by  whom  such  employee  is  em- 
ployed notifies  the  disbursing  office  of  the 
Senate  in  writing  that  he  does  not  wish  such 
provisions  to  apply  to  such  employee.  In  any 
case  in  which,  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
within  which  a  Senator  may  give  notice 
under  this  subsection,  such  Senator  is  de- 
ceased, such  notice  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  given. 

(d)  The  table  contained  in  section  105(d) 


(1)  01  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation 
Act,  1968,  as  amended,  shall  be  deemed  on 
and  after  July  1,  1968.  to  read  as  follows: 

■■$210,940    if    the    population    of    his   State 
is  less  than  3.000.000; 

■■$224,870    if    such    population   is   3.000.000 
but  less  than  4.000.000; 

■■$236,810    If    such    population    is   4.000.000 
but  less  than  5,000,000; 

■■$247,755    if   such    population    Is    5,000,000 
but  less  than  7,000,000; 

■■$259,695    If    such   population    is   7,000,000 
but  less  than  9,000,000; 

•■$273,625    if   such    population    :s   9,000.000 
but  less  than  10.000.000; 

■■$287,555  if   such  population   is   10,000.000 
but  less  than  11,000,000; 

■■$301,485   if  such  population   is   11,000,000 
but  less  than  12.000.000; 

■■$315,415  If  such  population  is  12,000,000 
but  less  than  13,000,000; 

■■$329,345  If  such  population  is  13.000.000 
but  less  than  15.000.000; 

■■$343,275  U  such  population  is  15.000.000 
out  less  than  17,000.000: 

••$358,200  if  such  population  is  17,000.000 
ur  more.". 

le)  The  limitation  on  gross  rate  per  hour 
per  person  provided  by  applicable  law  on 
July  1.  1968,  with  respect  to  the  folding  of 
speeches  and  pamphlets  for  the  Senate  is 
hereby  increased,  effective  on  such  date,  by 
5.85  per  centum.  The  amount  of  such  in- 
crease shall  be  computed  to  the  nearest 
cent,  counting  one-half  cent  and  over  as  a 
whole  cent.  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  employees  whose  com- 
pensation is  subject  to  such  limitation,  or 
;o  emplovees  referred  to  in  the  last  proviso 
m  the  second  paragraph  under  the  heading 
■SENATE"  in  the  Second  Deficiency  Appro- 
priation Act.  1948. 

(f)  The  figure  ■■$188"  contained  in  sec- 
tion 105(a)(1)  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act,  1968,  as  amended,  shaU 
be  deemed  on  and  after  July  1,  1968,  to  refer 
to  the  figure  ■•Sigg". 

(g)  Except  as  provided  in  section  2(b)  of 
this  Order,  whenever  the  figures  '•$1,128'. 
••$6,392'.  ••$11,092",  ••$11,280".  '•$14,852". 
•^15.040-.     "$16,356".     •$16,544",     •'$18,988'. 

523.312".  "$24,440'.  and  ■$25,568"  appear  in 
:-ection  105  of  .such  Act.  they  shall  be 
cieemed  on  and  after  July  1.  1968.  to  refer 
10  the  figures  ■•$1,194".  ••$6.766^',  "$11,741". 
■■$11,940",  '$15,721",  "$15,920".  "$17,313". 
■$17,512",  '$20,099",  "$24,676".  •■$25,870", 
and  ••$27,064".  respectively. 

(h)  The  figure  •$564"  contained  in  the 
first  sentence  of  section  106(b)  of  the  Leg- 
islative Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1963.  as 
.•mended  i2  U.S.C,  60J),  shall  be  deemed  on 
nnd  after  July  1.  1968,  to  refer  -lO  the  figure 
'S597". 

(i)   The  figure  "$6,256"  contained  in  sec- 
tion 5533(cHl)(A)   of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,    insofar    as    it    relates    to    individuals 
u'hOEe  pay  is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the   Senate,   shall   be  deemed   on   and   after 
July  1,   1968,  to  refer  to  the  figure  "$6,622". 
Sec.  2.  (a)  If  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
for   positions    in    level    V    of    the    Executive 
Schedule  under  section  5316  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  increased  effective  on  or  be- 
fore Mav  31,  1969,  to  $30,000  or  more,  the  an- 
nual rates  of  gross  compensation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
the  Secretarv  for  the  Majority,  the  Secretary 
for   the   Minority,   the   ParliamenMrian,   the 
Chief  Clerk,  the  Financial  Clerk,   the  Chief 
Reporter  of  Debates,  the  Legislative  Counsel, 
and  the   four  Senior  Counsel   in   the  Office 
of  the  Legislative  Counsel    d)    .shall  he  In- 
creased to  the  amounts  to  which  such  rates 
•.vould  have  been  Increased  and  adjusted  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  except 
for  the  provisions  of  paragraph   (2)    thereof, 
and  (11)  (A)   such  rates,  as  so  Increased  and 
.idjusted.  (B)  the  annual  rates  of  gross  com- 
pensation of  the  seven  Reporters  of  Debates. 
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the  Deputy  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  Adminis- 
trative Assistant  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  the 
Assistant  Financial  Clerk,  and  the  Director. 
Recording  Studio,  and  (C)  the  maximum 
rates  of  gross  compensation  authorized  for 
the  preseiat  incumbent  of  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary for  the  Majority  and  for  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  the  Majority,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retarv for  the  Minority,  the  Research  Assist- 
ant to  the  Majority  Leader,  the  Research  As- 
sistant to  the  Minority  Leader,  the  Assistant 
to  the  Majority  and  the  Assistant  to  the  Mi- 
nority in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  the  As- 
sistant Parliamentarian,  the  Legislative 
Clerk,  and  the  Journal  Clerk,  shall  be  in- 
creased on  the  first  day  of  the  month  fol- 
lowing the  effective  date  of  such  increase  in 
the  rate  for  positions  in  level  V  by  5  i>er 
centum.  Such  rates,  as  Increased  under  clause 
(U),  shall  be  adjusted  to  the  nearest  multi- 
ple of  $199. 

(b)  If  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for 
positions  in  level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  .section  5316  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  increased  effective  on  or  be- 
fore Mav  31.  1969.  to  $30,000  or  more,  the 
figures  ■•$20,099'.  •$24,676",  •$25,870",  and 
"$27,064"  contained  in  subsection  (g)  of  the 
first  section  shall  be  deemed  on  and  after 
the  first  day  of  the  month  following  the  ef- 
fective date  of  such  increase  to  refer  to  the 
figures  ■•$21,492",  ••$26.069".  '$27,263",  and 
"$28,457".  respectively. 

( c  )   If  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for  po- 
sitions in  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5316  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code.    Is    Increased    effective    on    or    before 
May  31,  1969.  to  $30,000  or  more,  each  amount 
contained   in  the   table   referred  to  In  sub- 
section (d)    of  the  first  section  shall  be  in- 
creased on  the  first  day  of  the  month  follow- 
ing the  effecuve  date  of  such  Increase  In  the 
rate  for  positions  In  level  V  by  $6,965. 
Carl  Hayden. 
President  pro  tempore. 
June  12,  1968. 


S  3634— INTRODUCTION  OF  NATION- 
AL GUN  CRIME  PREVENTION  ACT 
OF  1968 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  assist  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  preventing  and 
solving  gun  crimes.  The  bill  is  entitled 
the  "National  Gun  Crime  Prevention  Act 
of  1968." 

Basically,  the  bill  carries  out  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Crime 
Commission  report. 

The  time  has  arrived  to  stop  talking 
about  effective  gun  control.  The  time 
to  act  is  here.  The  American  people  are 
demanding  strong  and  responsible  gtin 
control.  During  the  past  3  days  I  have  re- 
ceived 205  telegrams.  363  telephone  calls, 
and  2,183  letters — 2,751  messages  in  all— 
which,  with  only  68  exceptions,  all  ask 
for  .'^trong  gun  control. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  our  mail  is  not  the  only 
evidence  that  the  American  people  want 
effective  gun  control. 

The  Gallup  poll  reported  on  June  8 
that: 


The  public,  gunowners  and  non-gunown- 
ers  alike  .  .  .  favor  a  law  requiring  the  regis- 
tration of  all  guns,  a  law  banning  the  sale  of 
all  guns  through  the  malls,  and  strict  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  guns  by  persons  under 
18  years  of  age. 

According  to  the  Harris  poll.  85  per- 
cent of  the  public  favors  strong  sun  con- 
trol legislation. 


Law  enforcement  oCacials  throughout 
the  Nation  are  demanding — for  society's 
protection  and  their  ovm — strong  gun 
control.  Chief  Thomas  Reddin.  of  Los 
Angeles,  said  in  the  aftermath  of  last 
week's  tragedy,  that  we  must  have  gun 
control. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  written: 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
easy  accessibility  of  firearms  Is  responsible 
lor  many  killings,  both  Impulse  and  pre- 
medlated.  The  statistics  are  grim  and  real- 
istic. Strong  measures  must  be  taken,  and 
promptly,  to  protect  the  public. 

Quinn  Tamm,  director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  has 
written : 

Law-abiding  citizens  and  the  police  are 
tired  of  living  In  a  country  which  is  becom- 
ing a  veritable  armed  camp,  erupting  too 
frequently  into  violence,  bringing  death  and 
destruction  by  firearms  to  innocent  citi- 
zens .  .  .  The  ease  with  which  any  person 
can  acquire  firearms  .  .  Is  a  significant 
factor  In  the  prevalence  of  lawlessness  and 
violent  crime   In  the  United  SUtes. 

The  Director  of  the  FBI.  the  Presi- 
dents Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice,  the 
International  Association  of  Police 
Cliiefs.  the  National  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation— all  of  these  organizations 
and  many  more — as  well  as  85  percent  of 
the  American  i^eople  are  demanding  an 
end  to  our  firearms  anarchy. 

I  ask  my  colleagues — Can  we  really  af- 
ford to  wait?  Must  we  endure  more  trage- 
dies, more  weeks  like  last  week  before 
we  act? 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today — the 
Gun  Crime  Prevention  Act  of  1968 — will 
provide,  as  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission,  for  registra- 
tion of  every  firearm  in  the  United 
States — a  simple  registration.  It  will  also 
require  a  license  for  the  purchase  or  pos- 
.session  of  any  firearm  and  ammimition 
in  the  United  States. 

This  legislation  is  specifically  struc- 
tured to  encourage  the  States  to  provide 
these  protections  for  the  public,  but  if 
the  States  fail  to  act.  then  the  Federal 
Law  will  protect  the  public. 

This  bill  will  deny  a  license  to  pur- 
chase or  possess  firearms  and  ammimi- 
tion to  anyone  convicted  of  a  felony  or  a 
misdemeanor  involving  violence.  It  will 
deny  firearms  to  aliens,  alcoholics,  nar- 
cotics addicts,  mental  incompetence,  and 
juveniles.  But  it  will  impose  no  significant 
burden  on  law-abiding  gim  owners,  himt- 
ers.  hobbyists,  and  sportsmen. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  study  the  bill 
closely  because,  without  question,  it  will 
be  the  .subject  of  a  propaganda  drive  of 
massive  misrepresentation  throughout 
the  United  States  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association. 

I  might  add  that  my  love  of  hunting 
and  .shooting  is  second  to  none  in  this 
Chamber.  My  marksmanship  is  not  so 
expert  as  that  of  the  distinguished  Pre- 
siding Officer  now  in  the  chair  'Mr. 
TalmadgeI.  But  I  love  to  shoot.  I  learned 
to  shoot  at  my  father's  knee.  My  son  is 
learning  to  shoot  at  my  knee. 

My  bill  represents  moderate  respon- 
sible gun  control  legislation.  It  will  not. 
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in  any  way,  injure  the  law-abiding  citi- 
zen, the  law-abiding  sportsman,  or  the 
homeowner  who  wishes  to  protect  his 

home.  , 

Mr  President,  some  will  call  this  bill 
too  tough.  Certainly,  it  is  the  strongest 
firearms  control  bill  yet  introduced  in 
Congress.  It  is  complementan,-  to  the  bill 
just  introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDDl  and  others.  But  in 
Tiew  of  what  has  happened  in  our  Nation 
and  to  our  Nation,  and  in  view  of  what 
happens  every  day  in  this  Nation,  I  do 
not  feel  that  we  can  do  less. 

A  brief  glance  at  some  of  the  statistics 
on  gun  crime  shows  the  need  for  this 
bill: 

1.  Homicide  by  gun: 

a.  1964:    5.090   g\in    murders, 
total  homicides. 

b.  1965  5.634  gun  murders,  57^  or  tne 
total   homicides. 

c.  1966:    8.552    gun    murders 
total   homlcWes. 

2.  Rifle  amT  Shotgun  murders  i  about  30 
of  the  annual  total  i  : 

a.   1964:    1,527  long  gun  murders 
b    1965     1.690  long  gun  murders 
c.   1966:    1.747  long  gun  murders. 
3    Gun  homicide  rates  in  states  with  strong 
gun  laws  vs  states  with  weak  gun  laws  i  f our 
year  period  1962-1965— Overall  homicide  rate 
per  100.000  population  in  parenthesis). 

STRONG    LAW  ' 

Pennsylvania:   43  2  "    of  all  murders  (3  2). 
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tered    hunters    and    members    of    shooting         h.  Canada  requires  registration  of  all  hand 

clubs.  g^^s 

g.  Japan  prohibit*  entirely  private  owner- 
ship of  guns. 

TOTAL  NUMBER  ANO  RATE  PER  IM.OCO  POPULATION 


8.  Comparative  gun  faUUties  In  slxteeen 
nations: 


I 
55'~.     of  the 


Country                                              Homicide  _^    Suicide 

(Year  is  the  latest             • — ;  m..„k..  »>(> 

lor  which  figures  are  available)                   Number            Rate  Number  Rate 

United  Stales.  1963 5.126              2.7  9.595  5.1 

Australia,  1963 "                •*  ^  '  69 

Belgium,  1963 - »              -g  ^  2.9 

Canada,1963. *               •?;  50  13 

Denmark,  1962    .  .   ,»               -iS  ,ev  34 

England  and  Wales,  1963 JJ              ,•«  iS4  /j 

France,1962 -^. =«               '•?.  J4^  80 

Geiman  Federal  Republic.  1962 68               .1^  »»  -^j 

Ireland.  1963 ;;.- ji"  352  '.73 

Italy.  1962, ^1*7               -SS  93  .10 

Japan.  1962 %               -X!  ,.  09 

Netherlands.  1963 *               •Hi  m  17 

New  Zealand.  1962 •               ■  Ji  jn  33 

Scotland.  1%3 |               •??  1I3  21 

Sweden,  1%3 »              •"  '*•' 

Switzerland,  1962 


Accident 
Number  Rate 
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2,263 

1.2 

87 

.80 

10 

.11 

150 

8 

15 

.32 

77 

.16 

265 

.56 

93 

1.17 

15 

.53 

181 

.36 

90 

.09 

4 

.03 

6 

.26 

13 

25 

27 

36 

26 

.45 

of  the 


N'ew  Jersev    38  6'"   of  all  murders  (3.5i. 
New  York     31.8"    of  all  murders   i4  8i. 
Massachusetts:  35.3  "c  of  all  murders  (24). 
Rhode  Island:  24.0'"    of  aU  murders  a*)- 

WEAK    LAW 

Florida:  66.0' r  of  all  murders.  I 

Arizona:   66  4'"    of  all  murders  (6.11. 

Nevada:   66.9'".    of  all  murders  (10.6). 

Texas:   68.7"    of  all  murders   i9.1). 

Mississippi:   70.9'r   of  aU  murders   (9.7). 

Louisiana:  62.0"    of  all  murders  (9.9). 

4.  Law  enforcement  officers  killed  In  line 
of  duty: 

a  Since  1960,  firearms  have  been  the 
weapon  in  96%  (322*  of  all  335  morders  of 
police  officers. 

b.  In  1966,  57  police  ofBcers  were  Killed 
in  the  line  of  duty,  anU  55  of  them  were 
killed  with  flrearmfi. 

c.  Of  the  335  officers  killed,  53  were  klUed 
m  the  Northeastern  states,  60  In  western 
states,  71  In  North  Central  states,  and  151  in 
southern  states.  (The  moet  stringent  gun 
control  laws  exist  in  Northeasern  states,  and 
the  weakest  In  southern  states,) 

5.  Aggravated  assault  by  gun: 

a.  1964:   27.700 

b.  1965:  34,700 
c  1966:  43.500 
During   the  three  vears.   1964-66,  assaults 

with  a  gun  increased  36^-.  Regionally,  11,7% 
of  the  aggravated  assaults  committed  in 
Northeastern  states  were  committed  with  a 
"gun;  18.5  "  in  Western  states;  19.2'"^  in  North 
Central  states;  and  23,5"'c  In  Southern  states. 

6.  Armed  robbery  by  gun: 

a.  1964:   42,600 

b.  1965:    52.000 

c.  1966:    59.300 

7.  Firearms  control  In  other  nations: 

a.  Britain  requires  a  certificate  from  local 
police  before  a  long  gun  can  be  purchased. 

b.  In  a  recent  three-year  period  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  of  the  400.000  criminals  ar- 
rested, onW  159  were  carrying  guns. 

c.  In  England,  guns  are  used  in  lO"""'  of 
the  homicides;  in  the  United  States.  60':'c:, 

d.  Prance  requires  police  permits  for  hand- 
suns  and  military  rifle  purchases. 

e.  Sweden  requires  a  need  for  a  gun,  and 
demonstrated  knowledge  of  Its  use. 

f.  Germany  issues  permits  only  to  regls- 


Gun  homicide  rates  in  States  with 
strong  gun  laws  versus  States  with  weak 
gun  laws  show  a  marked  contrast.  In 
those  States  with  strong  gun  laws,  the 
gun  murder  rate  is  substantially  lower 
than  in  tho.se  States  with  weak  laws. 

In  Pennsylvania,  with  a  relatively 
strong  law,  43.2  percent  of  all  murders 
are  gun  murders.  In  New  Jersey.  38.6  per- 
cent of  all  murders  are  gun  murders.  In 
New  York.  31.8  percent.  In  Massachu- 
setts, 35.3  percent.  In  Rhode  Island,  24 
percent. 

Those  are  States  with  at  least  minimal 
gun  regulations. 

Now  let  us  look  at  those  States  with 
no  laws  or  weak  laws;  Florida.  66  per- 
cent of  all  murders  are  by  gun.  Arizona, 
66.4  percent.  Nevada,  66.9  percent.  Texas, 
68.7  percent,  Mississippi,  70.9  percent. 
Louisiana.  62  percent. 

Mr.  President,  in  these  days  we  think 
no  sacrifice  too  great  for  our  police  offi- 
cers. We  do  not  hesitate  to  call  them  to 
become  sociologists,  traffic  directors,  and 
community  relations  counsellors  as  well 
as  courageous  protectors  of  public  order: 
and  vet.  since  1960.  there  have  been  335 
murders  of  police  officers  in  this  counti-y. 
and  96  percent  were  by  gun. 

In  1966,  57  police  officers  were  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty,  and  55  of  them  were 
killed  with  firearms. 

These  next  statistics  are  very  inter- 
esting. Of  the  335  police  officers  mur- 
dered by  gun  in  the  United  States  since 
1960.  oniv  53  police  officers  were  shot 
down  with  guns  in  the  Northeastern 
States,  which  have  highly  populated 
areas  but  relatively  strong  gun  laws.  In 
the  Southern  States,  with  much  less 
population  and  little  gun  legislation  to 
speak  of.  151  police  officers  were  shot 
down  with  guns. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of 
the  most  stringent  gun  control  laws  exist 
in  the  Northeastern  States  and  some  of 
the  weakest  in  the  Southern  States. 

It  is  interesting  to  take  a  look  at  fire- 
arms control  in  other  "civilized"  nations 
of  the  Western  World. 

Britain  requires  a  certificate  from 
local  police  before  a  handgun  or  a  rifle 
can  be  purchased.  In  a  recent  3-year 
period  in  England  and  Wales,  of  the 
400.000  criminals  arrested,  only  159  were 
carrying  guns. 


In  England  guns  are  used  in  10  percent 
of  the  homicides:  in  the  United  States, 
in  60  percent  of  the  homicides. 

France  requires  police  permits  for 
handguns  and  military  rifles. 

Sweden  requires  a  need  for  a  gun  and 
demonstrated  knowledge  of  its  use. 

Germany  issues  permits  only  to  regis- 
tered hunters  and  members  of  shooting 

clubs. 

Japan  prohibits  entirely  private  own- 
ership of  gims. 

Canada    requires    registration    of    all 

handgtms. 

I  have  a  little  chait  here,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, which  gives  the  comparative  gun 
fatalities  in  16  nations  of  the  Western 
World.  I  would  like  to  read  them,  because 
they  are  illustrative.  We  will  start  vnth 
the  United  States  and  use  the  United 
States  as  a  base.  The  rate  is  per  100,000 
population. 

In  1963.  the  homicide  rate — the  uun 
murder  rate— in  the  United  States  per 
100,000  population  was  2.7:  five  times 
the  rate  of  Australia;  10  times  the  rate  of 
Belgitun:  five  times  the  rate  of  Canada: 
20  times  the  rate  of  Denmark;  54  times 
the  rate  of  Great  Britain:  23  times  the 
rate  of  the  German  Federal  Republic: 
67  times  the  rate  of  Japan:  90  times  the 
rate  of  the  Netherlands. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator  have 
the  figures  indicating  what  percentage  or 
what  number  of  those  murders  were  by 
handguns  and  what  number  by  long 
guns? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  have  the  ratio  only 
for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  mean  in  the  United 
States 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Approximately  30  per- 
cent by  long  guns  in  the  United  States 
and  70  percent  by  handguns. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  1963 
there  were  5,126  gun  murders  in  the 
United  States. 

In  Denmark  there  were  six. 

In  England  and  Wales  there  were  24. 

In  Belgium  there  were  24. 

In  Japan  there  were  37. 

There  were  three  in  the  Netherlands. 

There  were  four  in  New  Zealand. 


Tliere  were  eight  in  Sweden. 

And  yet — I  repeat — 5.126  gun  murders 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing is  called  the  Gun  Crime  Prevention 
Act  of  1968.  It  is  complementary  to  the 
President's  gTjn  sales  legislative  proposal, 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut, and  which  has  been  before  the 
Congress  every  year  since  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate.  But  unlike  the  President's 
•iun  sales  bill,  my  proposal  applies  to 
possession  and  the  use  of  firearms.  It 
is  designed  to  take  guns  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  lawless  elements  of  this 
country  and  thus  help  reduce  the  stag- 
trering  and  tragic  gun  crime  problem  we 
face. 

My  proposal  applies  both  to  firearms 
and  ammunition.  It  will  require  the  reg- 
istration, by  a  simple  form,  of  everj' 
firearm  now  in  the  United  States  and 
all  firearms  produced  in  or  imported 
into  this  country  in  the  future,  and  the 
icregistration  or  transfer  each  time  a 
firearm  changes  hands. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  basic  law-en- 
forcement need — to  be  able  to  locate 
where  the  firearms  are  in  this  country. 
Fortunately,  California  was  one  of  those 
States  which  had  at  least  registration 
.■-tatute  for  initial  sales.  That  is  how  the 
name  of  the  accused  in  the  assassina- 
tion of  Senator  Kennedy,  our  colleague, 
was  discovered. 

Registration  is  a  bare  minimum  of  as- 
sistance for  police  officers. 

In  addition,  my  bill  will  also  require 
a  license  for  the  transfer  or  possession 
uv  purchase  of  any  firearm  or  any  am- 
munition used  in  a  firearm. 

It  will  disqualify  from  gun  ownership, 
felons,  aliens,  those  convicted  of  mis- 
demeanors involving  violence,  drug  ad- 
dicts, alcoholics,  the  mentally  incom- 
ijctent,  and  juveniles. 

The  Gun  Crime  Prevention  Act  will 
not  disarm  law-abiding  citizens  who  own 
tuns.  It  will  not  .significantly  inconven- 
ience law-abiding  hunters.  six)rtsmen. 
collectors,  or  other  gun  fanciers,  any 
more  than  the  obtaining  of  a  license  for 
an  automobile  owner  inconveniences  the 
automobile  driver. 

It  will  not  nullify  any  State  gun  law. 
and  will  provide  specifically  that  any 
State  can  preempt  this  legislative  pro- 
posal by  enacting  a  State  law  equally  as 
effective  for  registration  and  licensing  of 
firearms. 

The  entire  purpose  and  thrust  of  this 
legislation  is  to  encoiu-age  and  persuade 
the  legislatures  across  the  Nation  to  pro- 
vide this  minimal  assistance  to  law  en- 
forcement. 

I  might  point  out,  parenthetically,  Mr. 
President,  that  with  the  exception  of 
New  Jersey,  no  State  in  the  past  several 
decades  has  been  able  to  enact  any  gun 
legislation  which  has  been  opposed  by 
the  National  Rifle  Association  and  their 
i:un  lobby. 

If  a  State  does  not  preempt  the  field, 
then  the  Federal  law  created  by  this  bill 
would  apply,  and  would  protect  from  gun 
crimes  the  people  of  that  State  and 
visitors  to  that  State. 

The  bill  provides  for  registration  of  all 
fireanns  within  a  year  from  the  effective 
date  of  the  act.  It  provides  that  all  trans- 
fers of  firearms  will  be  registered  after 


the  effective  date  of  the  act.  The  effective 
date  will  be  180  days  after  enactment  of 
the  bill. 

.Anyone  who  owns  a  firearm  will  be 
able  to  register  a  firearm,  and.  in  fact, 
every  owner  will  be  required  to  do  so. 
This  is  to  provide  a  record  of  the  serial 
number,  kind  of  weapon,  and  its  owner 
for  every  firearm  in  the  Nation. 

In  addition,  every  person  who  wishes 
to  keep  or  use  a  firearm  or  ammunition 
1  year  after  the  act  takes  effect  will  have 
to  apply  for  a  license  to  do  .so.  To  obtain 
a  license,  all  a  person  need  do  is  to  affirm 
on  a  form  that  he  is  over  18  years  old.  is 
a  citizen,  is  not  a  felon  or  under  indict- 
ment for  a  felony,  lias  not  been  convicted 
of  a  misdemeanor  involving  violence,  and 
has  never  been  committed  to  an  institu- 
tion by  a  court  for  drug  addiction,  alco- 
holism, or  mental  incompetence. 

In  addition,  an  applicant  will  have  to 
submit  a  photograph  and  fingerprints 
with  his  application,  .so  that  his  identity 
can  be  firmly  established  and  his  freedom 
from  a  criminal  record  confirmed.  But 
in  a  State  or  part  of  a  State  where  the 
photograph-fingerprint  requirement  is 
impractical — as  in  a  sparsely  iwpulated 
area — the  Governor  of  the  State  can  ap- 
ply to  have  either  or  both  of  these  re- 
quirements waived. 

The  Secretai-y  of  the  Treasury  will  ad- 
minister the  act.  except  where  a  State 
enacts  as  effective  a  law.  In  that  case, 
of  course,  the  Federal  law  v.ill  not  apply; 
the  State  law  will  preempt.  Under  the 
bill,  the  Secretary  may  borrow  the  serv- 
ices of  other  agencies  of  Government — 
such  as  the  Post  Office— to  administer 
the  act,  I  contemplate  that  both  regis- 
tration and  licensing-  under  this  bill  can 
be  conducted  through  ix)st  offices  all  over 
the  coimtn'.  because  basically  all  it  will 
require  is  filling  out  and  signing  your 
name  to  a  foiTn.  and.  in  the  ca.se  of  li- 
censing, .supplying  a  photograph  and 
your  fingerprints. 

The  bill  further  i.)rovides  the  means 
for  disposing  of  some  of  the  more  than 
100  million  guns  now  in  private  hands  in 
this  coimtrj-.  when  their  owners  no  long- 
er want  them  or  do  not  or  cannot  qualify 
for  a  license  to  possess  a  firearm  under 
the  act.  In  either  case,  the  bill  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  buy  up  and  destroy 
those  weapons. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  stringent 
penalties  for  its  violation  in  order  to  .se- 
verely discom'aae  gun  possession  by  fel- 
ons, addicts,  aliens,  and  .iuveniles. 

Tlie  Gim  Crime  Control  Act  is  a  mod- 
erate, but  effective,  measure  to  meet  the 
nationwide  gim  crime  crisis  we  face. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  liave  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  the  National  Crime  Com- 
mission report,  beginning  on  page  240 
with  the  heading  "Limited  Effectiveness 
of  Present  Laws,"  and  ending,  at  the  end 
of  page  243.  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  Crime  Commission  Report  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

LliirrED   EFTECTIVENESS  OF  PRESENT  LAWS 

At  first  glance,  the  combined  regulatory 
machinery  established  by  these  firearms  laws 
may  appear  to  provide  sufficient  control.  This 
appearance  Is  misleading,  A  1966  Federal  Bu- 


reau of  Investigation  survey  of  the  chief  ad- 
mlnlstrators  ol  police  departments  in  10 
large  cities  discloses  that  all  but  one  believe 
that  the  easy  accessibility  of  firearms  Is  a 
serious  law  enforcement  problem. 

On  the  Federal  level,  the  statutes  do  lit- 
tle to  control  the  retail  and  mall-order  sale 
of  handguns,  rifles,  and  shotguns.  Tlie  pro- 
vision of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938 
prohibiting  Federal  licensees  from  transport- 
ing firearms  Into  .States  In  violation  of 
State  laws  requiring  a  permit  to  purchase 
firearms  has  an  extremely  limited  effect.  Only 
eight  States  have  enacted  permit  laws.  If 
there  are  local  ordinances  within  a  State,  but 
no  State  law,  the  Federal  provision  does  not 
apply.  The  prohibition  against  transport  of 
firearms  to,  or  receipt  by,  felons  or  fugitives 
applies  only  to  direct  Interstate  .'hlpment  and 
does  not  prevent  such  persons  from  buying 
firearms  locally  eater  they  have  been  trans- 
ported from  another  Statie  Despite  the  Fed- 
eral laws,  therefore,  practically  anyone — the 
convicted  criminal,  the  mental  Incompetent, 
or  the  habitual  drunkard— can  purchase  fire- 
arms simply  by  ordering  them  in  those  States 
that  have  few  controls. 

Strict  controls  by  one  State  or  city  are 
nullified  when  a  potential  criminal  can  se- 
cure a  firearm  merely  by  going  into  a  neigh- 
boring jurisdiction  with  lax  controls,  or  none 
at  all.  While  Information  Is  sparse,  there  are 
strong  Indicatloiis  that  mall-order  houses 
and  other  out-of-state  sources  provide  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  guns  to  those  who  com- 
mit crimes.  One  study  by  the  Massachusetts 
State  Police  showed  that  87  percent  of  con- 
cealable  firearms  used  during  the  commis- 
.sion  of  crimes  in  Massachusetts  in  a  recent 
year  were  obtained  from  sources  outside  the 
State. 

In  order  to  prevent  criminal  use  of  fire- 
arms, the  police  must  have  some  way  of  fol- 
lowing weapons  into  the  hands  of  the  ulti- 
mate consumer.  But  only  in  lour  States  do 
{XJllce  agencies  have  a  method  of  determin- 
ing who  owns  firearms  ;aid  where  they  are 
located.  The  requirement  that  each  person 
register  firearms — a  tool  available  to  law  en- 
forcement In  almost  every  Industrial  nation 
In  the  world — has  been  compared  w^ith  the 
State  control  of  automobiles  and  drivers,  .^i 
a  time  when  there  were  very  few  automo- 
biles, registration  was  not  thought  neces- 
sary. When  automobiles  became  so  numerous 
that  they  posed  a  serious  physical  threat  to 
society,  comprehensive  registration  was  felt 
to  be  essential. 

A  final  falling  in  the  present  system  of 
control  is  the  ease  with  which  extremely 
low-priced,  and  therefore  widely  avaUable, 
surplus  weapons  are  brought  into  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries.  At  the  present 
time  it  Is  estimated  that  at  least  1  million 
such  weapons  are  reaching  the  civilian  mar- 
ket each  year.  During  the  recent  hearlncs 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency, law  enforcement  officials  testified 
that  foreign  imports  accounted  for  a  sig- 
nificant percentage  of  the  total  number  of 
firearms  coming  Into  their  ix)ssesslon  as  a 
restUt  cf  having  been  used  in  the  commission 
of  crimes.  The  figures  ranged  from  a  low  of 
18  percent  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  a  high  of 
80  percent  in  Atlanta.  Ga. 

The  limited  statutory  framework  within 
which  the  State  Department  mtist  operate 
prevents  any  effective  control  over  the  Im- 
portation of  firearms.  If  the  import  In  ques- 
tion does  not  Involve  raachlneguns,  sawed-off 
shotguns,  or  the  other  weapons  covered  by 
the  1934  National  Firearms  Act.  each  trans- 
action Is  approved  routinely,  as  lone  as  the 
dealer  is  a  bona  fide  btislnessman  engaged  In 
a  bona  fide  business  transaction, 

PrBLIC    OPINION    ABOUT   riREARMS    CONTROL 

Public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  firearms 
control  has  been  samp'ed  several  times  in 
the  last  few  years  by  the  Gallup  Poll.  Ac- 
cording to  the  1966  FWU.  a  substantial  ma- 
jority of  persons  Interviewed — 67  percent — 
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said  they  favored  "a  law  which  would  require 
a  person  to  obtain  a  police  permit  before  he 
or  she  could  buy  a  gun."  Even  when  the  same 
question  was  put  to  firearms  owners,  a  ma- 
jority—56  percent— indicated  that  they  fa- 
vored police  permits  to  purchase  guns. 

A  second  queeUon  asked  by  the  Gallup 
Poll  was  directed  to  the  problem  of  guns  and 
tuveniles.  "Which  of  these  three  plans  would 
vou  prefer  for  the  use  of  guns  by  persons 
"under  the  age  of  18— forbid  their  use  com- 
pletely: put  strict  regulations  on  their  use; 
or  continue  as  at  present  with  few  regula- 
tions''" Ln  response,  27  percent  of  those  ques- 
tioned and  17  percent  of  firearms  owners  said 
they  favored  completely  forbidding  the  use 
of  guns  by  persons  under  18;  55  percent  of 
all  persons  and  59  percent  of  gun  owners  said 
they  favored  strict  regulaUon;  and  15  per- 
cent of  all  persons  and  22  percent  of  the  gun 
owners  wanted  to  continue  as  at  present 

On  the  question  of  outlawing  ail  handguns 
except  for  police  use  (a  question  last  asked 
in  1959)  59  percent  of  the  sample  were  In 
favor  and  35  percent  were  opposed. 

TH«    CONTBmrgRSY    ABOUT    FIREARMS    CONTROL 

While  the  'majority  of  the  public  favors 
reasonable  firearms  control,  the  National 
Rifle  Association  and  other  citizen  groups 
have  provided  an  effective  legislative  lobby 
to  represent  those  hunters,  gun  collectors, 
and  other  persons  who  oppose  additional 
regulation.  Many  arguments  are  offered  by 
this  opposition. 

The  most  emotional  position — one  tnis 
commission  must  reject  outright— Is  that 
licensing  and  registration  provisions  for 
handguns,  rifles,  and  shotguns  would  dis- 
arm the  public  and  thus  render  It  easy 
nrev  for  violent  criminals,  or  an  invading 
or  subversive  enemy.  In  fact,  all  proposals 
for  regulation  would  permit  householders 
and  shopkeepers  to  continue  to  possess  fire- 
arms Licensing  and  registration  for  the 
legitimate  firearms  owner  would  merely  add 
a  small  measure  of  inconvenience  to  the 
presentlv  largely  unregulated  mall-order 
and  over-the-counter  sales  of  firearms.  It 
IS  this  inconvenience  that  appears  to  be  the 
underlvlng  reason  for  the  opposition  to  more 
firearms  control.  Opponents  suggest  tliat 
laws  calling  for  registration  would  penalize 
the  law-abiding  citizen,  who  would  comply-- 
while  not  touching  criminals  who  would 
not  complv.  They  thus  conclude  that  such 
laws  do  not  address  themselves  to  the  real 
problem  of  firearms   misuse. 

Those  supporting  stricter  control  of  fire- 
arms agree  that  many  potential  criminal 
offenders  will  obtain  firearms  even  .with  ad- 
dinonal  laws.  But  they  point  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  which  found  that 
criminals,  for  the  most  part,  purchase  their 
firearms  through  the  malls  or  in  retail 
stores,  rather  than  stealing  them.  One  police 
chief  from  a  large  western  city  told  an 
FBI  survey  that,  after  permissive  State  leg- 
islation had  preempted  local  controls,  there 
were  several  Instances  of  homicide  com- 
mitted within  30  minutes  of  the  time  a 
short  firearm  was  purchased  by  a  person 
who  would  not  have  been  granted  a  permit 
to  purchase  one  under  the  former  legisla- 
tion." 

During  the  first  year's  operation  of  a 
Philadelphia  ordinance  requiring  a  permit 
to  obtain  a  firearm,  73  convicted  persons 
were  prohibited  from  purchasing  firearms 
in  the  citv.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
statistics  'demonstrate  that  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  homicides  are  committed  with 
firearms  in  those  areas  where  firearms  regu- 
lations are  la.x,  than  In  those  areas  where 
there  are  more  stringent  controls.  In  Dallas, 
Tex  and  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  firearms  regula- 
tions are  falrlv  weak.  In  Dallas  In  1963.  72 
percent  of  homicides  were  committed  with 
firearms;  In  Phoenix  65.9  percent  were  com- 
mitted with  firearms.  In  Chicago,  where  reg- 
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ulatlons  are  more  strict.  46.4  percent  of  the 
homicides  were  committed  with  firearms. 
In  New  York  City,  with  the  most  stringent 
gun  controls  of  any  major  city  In  the  United 
SUtes,  only  about  25  percent  of  the  homi- 
cides are  conunltted  with  firearms. 

Opponents  of  additional  controls  contend 
that  firearms  are  dangerous  only  If  misused 
and  that  the  appropriate  legal  remedy  Is 
to  punish  Illegal  use  of  firearms— not  to 
hamper  ownership.  Supporters  of  control 
argue  that  It  Is  not  enough  to  rely  on  the 
deterrent  effect  of  punishing  the  wrongdoer 
after  the  act  to  prevent  others  from  misus- 
ing guns  They  maintain  that  firearms 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  those 
who  Intend  to  use  them  wrongfully. 

Opponents  of  firearms  control  legislation 
also  rely  upon  the  Second  Amendment's  guar- 
antee of  -the  right  to  bear  arms."  The  Second 
Amendment,  in  Its  entirety,  states; 

■A  well  regulated  MlUtla.  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms,  shall  not 
be  inirlnged." 

The  US.  Supreme  Court  and  lower  Fed- 
eral courts  have  consistently  interpreted  this 
Amendment  only  as  a  prohibition  against 
Federal  Interference  with  State  mllltla  and 
not  as  a  guarantee  of  an  individual's  right  to 
keep  or  carrv  firearms.  The  argument  that 
the  Second  Amendment  prohibits  State  or 
Federal  regulation  of  citizens  ownership  of 
firearms  has  no  validity  whatsoever. 

COMMISSION    RECOMMENDATIONS 

Since  laws,  as  they  now  stand,  do  not  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  firearms  control, 
the  Commission  believes  that  all  States  and 
the  Federal  Government  should  act  to 
strengthen  them.  Any  legislative  scheme 
should  maximize  the  possibility  of  keeping 
firearms  out  of  the  hands  of  potential  crimi- 
nal offenders,  while  at  the  same  time  afford- 
ing citizens  ample  opportunity  to  purchase 
such  weapons  for  legitimate  purposes. 

It  is  appropriate  to  ban  absolutely  the  sale 
of  those  weapons  no  citizen  has  a  jusUflable 
reason  for  owning. 

The  Commission  recommends:  Federal  and 
State  Governments  should  enact  legislation 
outlawing  transportation  and  private  pos- 
session of  military- type  firearms  such  as  ba- 
zookas, machine  guns,  mortars,  and  anti- 
tank guns. 

In  addition,  dangerous  or  potentially  dan- 
gerous persons  should  be  prohibited  from 
purchasing  firearms. 

The  Commission  recommends:  States 
should  enact  laws  prohibiting  certain  cate- 
gories of  persons,  such  as  habitual  drunkards, 
drug  addicts,  mental  Incompetents,  persons 
with  a  history  of  mental  disturbance,  and 
persons  convicted  of  certain  offenses,  from 
buying,  owning,  or  possessing  firearms. 

Prevention  of  crime  and  apprehension  of 
criminals  would  be  enhanced  If  each  firearm 
were  registered  wltJQ  a  governmental  jurisdic- 
tion. A  record  of  ownership  would  aid  the 
police  In  tracing  and  locating  those  who  have 
committed  or  who  threaten  to  commit  vio- 
lent crime.  Law  enforcement  officers  shotUd 
know  where  each  gun  is  and  who  owns  it. 

The  Cojnmission  recOTnm.ends:  Each  State 
should  require  the  registration  of  all  hand- 
guns, rifles,  and  shotguns.  If,  after  5  years, 
some  States  still  have  not  enacted  such  laws. 
Congress  should  pass  a  Federal  firearms  regis- 
tration act  applicable  to  those  States. 

Government  regulation  to  prevent  those 
with  criminal  purposes  from  purchasing  fire- 
arms cannot  be  effective  as  long  as  maU-order 
sales  and  retail  sales  to  persons  Uvlng  out- 
side the  seller's  State  are  not  controlled.  It 
Is  essential,  also,  to  reduce  and  to  regulate 
the  importation  into  the  United  States  of 
large  numbers  of  cheap  firearms.  Since  sport- 
ing weapons  such  as  rifles  and  shotguns  ap- 
parentlv  present  less  clanger  of  criminal  use 
than  do  handguns,  control  over  the  latter 
should  be  more  stringent.  A  truly  effective 


system  of  regulation  requires  a  meshing  of 
State  and  Federal  action. 

The  Commission  recommends:  Each  State 
should  require  a  person  to  obtain  a  permit 
before  he  can  either  possess  or  carry  a  hand- 
gun. Through  licensing  provisions.  Federal 
law  should  prohibit  mall-order  and  other  In- 
terstate sales  of  handguns  and  should  reg- 
ulate such  sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns. 

Federal  legislation  to  Implement  these 
goals  should  prohibit  the  Interstate  shipment 
of  handguns  except  between  federally  li- 
censed importers,  manufacturers,  and  dealers. 
A  Federal  licensee  should  also  be  prohibited 
from  selling  handguns  to  an  Individual  not 
living  in  the  State  of  the  seller.  The  Inter- 
state shipment  of  shotguns  and  rifles  should 
be  delayed  a  sufficient  time  for  law  enforce- 
ment authoriaes  In  the  buyer's  hometown 
to  examine  his  sworn  statement  concerning 
age  and  other  factors  affecting  his  eligibility 
to  purchase  such  a  weapon,  and  the  consent 
of  these  authorities  should  be  required  be- 
fore the  weapon  may  be  shipped.  Antique 
dealers  c^uld  continue  to  operate  tinder  rea- 
sonable regulations.  States  may  also  want  to 
prohibit  firearms  sales  to  persons  under  a 
oeruin  age.  such  as  18  or  21,  or  require 
parental  approval  for  firearms  registration  in 
a  minor's  name. 
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Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  those  who  would  call  this  proposal 
too  tough.  But  it  is  not  really  too  tough. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  ver>-  moderate  bill.  It  will 
not  deprive  any  law-abiding  citizen  of 
the  right  to  own  or  use  a  gun— whether 
for  home  protection,  hunting,  target 
shooting,  collection,  or  any  other  legiti- 
mate purpose. 

It  does  not  outlaw  private  ownership 
of  firearms,  as  Japan  does.  It  does  not 
outlaw  ownership  of  handguns,  as 
some  have  proposed.  It  would  not  require 
citizens  to  keep  their  guns  in  certified 
gun  clubs,  as  others  propose.  It  would 
not  require  a  showing  of  professional 
need,  as  advocated  by  some. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  does  not 
subject  firearms  even  to  the  stringent 
regulation  to  which  we  subject  auto- 
mobiles and  drugs. 

Nevertheless.  I  think  that  those  of  us 
who  support  rational  gun  laws  must  gird 
ourselves  for  the  campaign  of  misrepre- 
sentation which  will  certainly  begin  to- 
day. The  gun  lobby  in  this  Nation— led 
by  their  paid  hierarchy,  the  National 
Rifle  Association  here  in  Washington- 
has,  without  the  slightest  apparent 
twinge  of  conscience,  opposed  with  a, 
vicious  disregard  of  fact  every  effective 
piece  of  firearms  legislation  introduced 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate  and.  I  am 
informed,  since  long  before  I  arrived 
here. 

•We  can  expect  the  NRA  and  its  satel- 
lites to  continue  their  opposition.  But 
we  do  not  intend  to  remain  passive.  I 
have  today  demanded  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  tell  me.  as  a  Senator 
of  the  State  of  Maryland,  why  an  orga- 
nization with  an  annual  budget  of  So. 7 
million— which  spends  a  large  percent- 
age of  that  budget  lobbying  against  fire- 
arms legislation  throughout  the  United 
States  at  the  Federal,  State,  county,  and 
city  levels — remains  untaxed. 

I  have  demanded  that  the  IRS  investi- 
gate how  this  organization  has  urged  its 
members  to  oppose  firearms  control  leg- 
islation, and.  whether  its  agents  have 
spoken  to  Senators,  Congressmen,  State 
legislators,  and  other  Government  offi- 


cials to  influence  their  behavior,  and  if 
it  has  ever  mobilized  a  campaign  to  op- 
pose gun  control,  why  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  has  given  it  such  kid  glove 
treatment  and  a  specific  tax  exemption. 
Further,  as  a  member  of  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommittee,  I  intend  to 
press  for  an  immediate  investigation  of 
the  entire  gun  lobby — the  NRA  and  other 
extremist  organizations,  including  the 
Minutemen,  and  gun  manufacturers  and 
large  dealers,  importers,  and  others  who 
support  these  lobbying  efforts. 

If  this  campaign  of  misrepresenta- 
tion and  disregard  of  the  public  interest 
continues,  the  public  is  entitled,  at  the 
very  least,  to  know  its  origins,  its  motiva- 
tions, and  where  the  money  comes  from. 
We  who  support  strong  gim  control 
legislation  do  not  maintain  that  regula- 
tion will  stop  crime.  It  will  not  prevent 
all  murders.  But  the  statistics  are  un- 
assailable that  good  gun  laws  do  reduce 
gun  crimes.  We  believe  that  a  society 
which  regulates  automobiles,  of  which 
death  is  only  a  byproduct,  should  regu- 
late guns,  of  which  death  is  a  primary 
purpose. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
published  in  its  Law  Enforcement  Bul- 
letin of  October  1966,  a  list  of  murder 
percentages  by  guns,  by  States,  for  the 
4-year  period  1962-65.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that,  generally  speaking.  States 
have  effective  or  even  minimal  gun  con- 
trol legislation  have  the  lowest  gun 
murder  rates,  and  that  States  having 
little  or  no  protection  from  guns  have  the 
liighest  gun  murder  rates. 

We  who  support  reasonable  firearms 
control  believe  that  a  government  which 
can  protect  borrowers  from  unscrupulous 
money  lenders,  housewives  from  decep- 
tive packaging,  children  from  color  tele- 
vision radiation,  sick  people  from  in- 
effective drugs,  can  also  protect  people 
from  maiming  and  murder  guaranteed  by 
the  promiscuous  ownership  of  firearms. 
The  tragic  death  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  was  in- 
deed a  national  calamity.  It  will  focus 
attention  on  the  problem.  But  we  are 
not  talking  merely  about  one  isolated 
instance  tragic  as  it  was.  Innocent, 
hard-working  busdrivers  in  my  own 
city  of  Baltimore  and  in  Washington 
have  been  shot  down  by  hoodlums  with 
suns  or  pistols  purchased  for  a  few 
dollars.  Innocent  persons  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  Texas  were  slaugh- 
tered by  a  man  who  bought  some  guns, 
went  to  the  top  of  a  tower,  and  opened 
fire  on  the  people  below. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Following  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator's  line  of  thought.  I 
.-hould  like  to  add  the  fact  that  two 
marine  lieutenants  who  had  just  been 
'-:raduated  from  Quantico  were  shot  in 
a  hamburger  shop  in  Washington  last 
week.  One  of  them.  2d  Lt.  Thaddeus 
Lesnick,  was  from  Fishtail.  Mont. 

A  Negro  boy,  a  graduate  of  Wilson 
High  School,  also  was  shot  and  killed. 
He.  likewise,  should  be  considered  along 
with  the  others. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  emphasizing  that  this  is  a 


problem  which  is  not  only  confined  to 
great  men  or  great  personalities,  but 
includes  also  the  little  people,  who  can- 
not generate  the  type  of  support  the 
others  can,  but  whose  needs  and  con- 
siderations are  just  as  great.  I  feel,  and 
I  know  certain,  that  these  examples 
could  be  multiplied  many  times  over. 

If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  the  Senator  to  say  that  the 
bill  which  he  is  introducing  today — I 
have  not  seen  it;  I  am  looking  at  some 
statements  concerning  it — would  provide 
for  the  registration  of  all  firearms  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  the  Sena- 
tor's contention  that  that  would  en- 
courage  

Mr.  TYDINGS.  This  bill  would  in  no 
way  require  the  turning  in  of  weap- 
ons— I  hope  I  correctly  judge  the  import 
of  the  Senator's  question 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed  Would 
it  al,so  encourage  States  to  provide  for 
such  registration,  among  other  things? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  is  correct.  It 
would  be  my  hoi^e  that  the  States  would 
enact  their  own  registration  laws.  My 
bill  provides  that  if  a  State  did  act  its 
law  will  automatically  preempt.  If  a 
State  does  not  act.  the  Federal  law  would 
apply. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Very  well.  That  is 
what  I  was  tiying  to  understand. 

Tlie  Senator  may  or  may  not  recall 
that  on  Monday  last  I  made  a  speech  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  which  I  stated 
that  a  number  of  proposals  had  been 
made  by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice,  including  the  outlawing  of  the 
private  ixDssession  of  such  military  types 
of  firearms  as  bazookas,  machinepuns. 
mortars,  and  antitank  guns;  second,  pro- 
hibiting such  persons  as  habitual  drunk- 
ards, drug  addicts,  mentally  incompe- 
tents, mentally  disturbed,  and  ex-con- 
victs from  buying  or  possessing  firearms. 

In  my  opinion,  this  has  already  been 
done  in  title  IV  of  the  safe  .-streets  and 
crime  control  bill  in  the  section  relating 
to  handguns. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  One  part,  of  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions was  embodied  in  title  IV.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  brings  up  a  very 
good  point.  That  is  why  I  included  the 
entirety  of  the  National  Crime  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  in  my  own  re- 
marks, because  my  bill  is  really  pat- 
terned after  and  based  on  the  recom- 
mendations which  the  Senator  has  read 
and  which  the  Senator  has  quoted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  third  recom- 
mendation underscored  the  need  for 
State  recistration  of  all  firearms,  and 
for  State  permits  to  possess  or  carry 
handguns.  My  remarks  follow: 

Tliese  requirements  will  not  stop  killing: 
they  may  help  to  discourage  it.  and  person- 
ally I  would  favor  them. 

Further.  I  stated : 

I  favor,  and  I  have  favored,  the  registration 
of  all  firearms,  but  I  believe  that  It  Is  basic- 
ally a  State  function,  and  that  the  various 
States  should  accept  this  responsibility  and 
not  place  it  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Federal 


Government.  If  the  States  will  not  act.  then 
I  think  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  assume  that  responsibility,  as 
it  has  all  too  often  when  the  States  have 
refused  to  assume  theirs. 

Is  that  in  accord  with  the  Senator's 
proposal? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  is  exactly  the 
philosophy  of  the  proposal.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  had  before  us  the  Senator's 
speech  and  his  recommendations  while 
we  were  drafting  the  propo-sed  legislation. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  past  30  years  the 
only  one  gun  control  law  which  was  able 
to  pass  any  State  legislature — in  New 
Jersey — and  that  was  a  far  weaker  law 
than  we  propose,  and  that  was  in  New 
Jersey.  During  that  period,  all  attempts 
to  enact  sane  gun  laws  by  State  legisla- 
tures have  been  vehemently  opposed  by 
the  National  Rifle  Association  and  the 
gun  lobby.  So  we  provide  that  oui  bill 
would  take  effect  only  if  the  State  failed 
to  act  The  State  could  act  and  would 
thus  preempt  the  field  at  any  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suppose  the  Sena- 
tor has  in  mind  California.  Michigan. 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey  as  States 
which  have  good  gun  control  laws  at 
present. 

Ml  TYDINGS.  Yes.  So  far  as  registra- 
tion is  concerned.  I  think  they  accom- 
plish what  we  seek. 

My  bill  also  requires  that  an  indi\idual 
must  obtain  a  license  in  order  to  pos.ses."5. 
purchase,  or  transfer  a  firearm  Under 
the  bill,  each  State  will  set  up  its  own 
licensing  procedure.  But  if  the  State  does 
not  do  that,  then  the  Federal  law  will 
apply.  Under  this  bill,  a  licen.se  will  auto- 
matically be  given  to  an  individual  who 
states  truthfully,  that  he  is  not  a  con- 
victed felon,  is  not  under  indictment  for 
a  felony,  has  not  been  convicted  of  a  mis- 
demeanor involving  violence,  has  never 
been  institutionalized,  under  court  order 
for  alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  or  mental 
incompetency,  is  over  18  years  of  age, 
and  is  a  U.S.  citizen. 

In  addition,  fingerprints  and  a  photo- 
graph would  be  required,  unless  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State  indicates  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasur>-  that  obtaining  fin- 
gerprints or  a  photograph  would  not  be 
practicable  for  residents  in  his  State.  For 
example,  if  a  State  is  sparsely  populated 
or  long  distances  must  be  traveled  to  find 
people  qualified  to  take  fingerprints  or 
to  develop  photographs,  then  the  Gover- 
nor could  get  an  exemption  for  his  State 
from  this  requirement. 

If  a  license  application  is  submitted 
containing  all  this  information,  and  if 
the  information  is  truthful,  then  auto- 
matically the  firearms  license  would  be 
issued.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiw 
would  have  no  discretion  to  withhold  the 
license. 

Hopefully,  the  States  would  move  to  set 
up  machinery  for  firearms  licensins  and 
for  registration.  If  a  State  did  act,  then 
the  Federal  law  would  not  apply  in  that 
State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator.  I  as- 
sure him  that  I  have  followed  his  state- 
ments with  erf  3t  interest. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I  hope  he  will 
agree  that  my  proposed  legislation  is  bas- 
ically within  the  philosophy  and  meets 
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the   objectives  set   out   in   the   remarks 
which  he  made  earlier  this  week. 

I  should  like  to  re-emphasize  the  point 
made  by  the  majority  leader,  that  this 
Is  not  a  problem  involving  only  public 
officials.  This  is  a  problem  involving  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

After  the  riots  In  Detroit,  rioters  were 
arrested  and  guns  were  confiscated.  It 
was  found  that  a  substantial  majority— 
as  many  as  9  out  of  ten  guns — confiscated 
could  not  have  had  firearms  which  they 
could  not  have  purchased  under  Michi- 
gan law.  All  they  did  was  slip  over  the 
State  line  into  Toledo.  Ohio,  and  pick 
up  those  "Saturday  night  specials"  for 
a  few  dollars  and  drive  back  to  Detroit. 

Last  summer,  at  our  hearings  on  sun 
control  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  after 
the  riots  in  Newark,  pointed  out  that 
people  who  were  ineligible  to  buy  a  fire- 
arm in  New  Jersey  because  of  a  criminal 
record  would  hop  into  their  automobiles 
and  drive  fnto  other  States  and  pur- 
chase all  the  guns  they  wanted— indeed, 
even  carloads  of  them— and  drive  back  to 
New  Jersey. 

The  entire  thrust  of  this  bill  is  really 
to  protect  the  average  citizen. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  'will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  checked  only 
briefly  the  resume  which  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  had  placed  on  the 
desk  of  each  Senator.  I  have  found  no 
reference  to  what  would  be  done  in  the 
case  of  weapons  owned  by  public  bodies 
and  furnished  to  their  police  forces,  and 
also  weapons  owned  by  the  State  govern- 
ments or  the  Federal  Government  and 
made  availabl?  to  their  uniformed  mili- 
tary- bodies.  Will  the  Senator  explain  for 
the  Record  what  this  bill  provides  in 
those  regards? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  certainly  will.  It  is  a 
verv-  important  question.  Mr.  President. 
Section  806  of  my  proposed  bill  read  as 
follows: 

Sec.  806  Exemptions.— The  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale,  other 
transfer,  ownership  or  possession  oi  any  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  to  or  by  <  A.)  thp  United 
States  or  any  department.  Independent  es- 
tablishment or  agency  thereof.  (Bi  any  State 
or  anr  department.  Independent  establish- 
ment.' agencv  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof.  "iC>  anv  duly  commissioned  officer 
or  agent  of  the  United  States,  a  State  or  anv 
political  subdivision  thereof,  in  his  official 
capacity,  or  iD)  any  manufacturer  licensed 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand from  that  recital,  which  is  very  in- 
formative, that  all  of  the  necessarily 
public  ownerships,  acquisitions,  trans- 
fers, and  the  like,  by  all  public  units, 
whether  for  military  service  or  for  other 
use.  are  exempted  imder  the  terms  of  this 

bill?  .   ^  . 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  is  correct.  That 

is  the  proper  interpretation,  as  we  in- 
tended it  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 


bill  be  printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  TYDINGS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  so  that  Senators 
who  wish  to  cosponsor  it  may  add  their 

names.  „    ,„..,^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bUl  will  lie  on  the  desk, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. .^     ^    ^ 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
introduce  on  behalf  of  myself,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
MiREl.  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph!,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  YotJNGl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PellI  .  the  Gun  Crime 
Prevention  Act  of  1968  and  ask  that  it 
be  printed  at  the  close  of  these  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  'S.  3634 >  to  disarm  lawless 
persons  and  assist  State  and  Federal  en- 
forcement agencies  in  preventing  and 
solving  gun  crimes  by  requiring  registra- 
tion of  all  firearms  and  licenses  for  pur- 
chase and  possession  of  firearms  and 
ammunition:  and  to  encourage  responsi- 
ble State  firearms  laws,  and  for  other 
pui-poses.  introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings  '  for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  will  re- 
call, of  course,  that  the  Senate  recently 
passed  title  IV  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill, 
which   applies  only   to  handguns,   as  I 
recall— primarily  to  pistols.  What  is  the 
difference  between  the  provisions  of  title 
IV  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill,  as  applied 
to  handguns,  and  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  the  Senator  just  introduced, 
as  applied  to  that  same  class  of  weapons? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  title  IV. 
as  enacted   by   the  Senate,  forbids  the 
sale  of  a  handgun  to  anyone  not  a  resi- 
dent of  the  State  of  sale.  It  also  forbids 
the  mail-order  purchase  or  sale   of  a 
handgun.  It  deals  only  with  sale  of  hand- 
guns. My  proposal  is  complementary'  to 
it.  Mv  proposal  would  require,  first,  the 
registration  of  all  firearms— handguns  as 
well  as  long  guns — in  the  United  States, 
indicating  the  type  of  weapon,  its  serial 
number   and  caliber,   and   other   infor- 
mation   as    I    have    described    in    my 
remarks. 

Second,  it  would  require  that  any  per- 
son who  wished  to  possess  a  firearm 
would  obtain  a  license  by  stating  that  he 
was  not  a  convicted  criminal,  was  not  in- 
stitutionalized for  drug  addiction,  al- 
coholism, mental  incompetency,  was  over 
18.  and  was  a  U.S.  citizen.  There  could 
be  no  sale  or  transfer  of  a  firearm  except 
to  a  person  with  a  license. 

In  other  words,  my  bill  provides  for 
the  registration  of  all  firearms  and  li- 
censing for  purchase  or  possession, 
whereas  title  IV.  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act. 


which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  several 
weeks  ago.  deals  only  with  the  mail-order 
or  interstate  sale  of  handguns.  The  Presi- 
dent's bill  is  a  sales  bill.  The  Gun  Crime 
Prevention  Act  is  basically  a  possession- 

and-use  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  understand  the  Senator  to  say  that. 
added  to  the  provisions  applicable  to  the 
sale  of  handguns  included  in  title  IV. 
the  bill  now  offered  by  the  Senator  and 
his  associates  would  add  other  restric- 
tions having  to  do  with  the  registration 
and  the  sale  by  individuals  after  they  had 
registered  a  handgun. 

Mr  TYDINGS.  That  is  correct.  The 
President's  bill  is  intended  to  make  State 
gun  laws  enforceable  by  preventing  their 
subversion  through  interstate  commerce. 
The  Gun  Crime  Prevention  Act  will  pro- 
vide United  States  citizens  protection 
from  gun  crimes  if  the  States  do  not  ful- 
fill their  responsibilities. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  In  those  two  particu- 
lars, at  least,  his  bill  would  be  supple- 
mental to  or  would  add  to,  as  he  stated, 
the    requirements    already    included   in 

title  IV. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  particularly  interested  in  that 
field,  because  he  believes  that  there  is  a 
much  stronger  case  to  be  made  with  ref- 
erence to  handguns  than  with  reference 
to  the  long  guns.  Every  State  with  which 
I  am  familiar  has  some  type  of  legisla- 
tion with  reference  to  carrying  a  con- 
cealed weapon.  v,-hich.  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  possibility  of  concealment,  applies 
largely  to  handguns. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  knows,  from 
the  figures  already  given  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland,  that  of 
the  homicides  attributable  to  gunfire 
over  the  years  mentioned  in  his  data, 
approximately  70  percent  have  been  ac- 
complished through  the  use  of  handguns 
and  approximately  30  percent  through 
the  use  of  long  guns. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  no  real 
figures  upon  which  he  can  rely,  but  he 
is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  literally 
millions  of  long  guns,  perhaps  hundreds 
of  millions,  would  represent  the  numbers 
of  shotguns  and  rifles  and  other  weapo:is 
that  would  be  regarded  as  long  guns 
which  are  distributed  throughout  the 
country— most  of  them  owned  by  sports- 
men, many  of  them  owned  by  dwellers  in 
remote  spots,  many  of  them  a  perfectly 
understandable  means  of  protecting  a 
person  or  protecting  property,  or  for 
lawful  use  in  the  field  of  sporting  activi- 
ties. J  _  , 

I  have  not  yet  seen  a  bill— and  I  liope 
the  Senator  has  such  a  bill— that  con- 
tains reasonable  provisions  as  to  those 
literally  hundreds  of  millions  of  long 
guns:  because  I  have  not  felt  that  I  was 
safe  in  relying  upon  measures  simply 
offered  from  the  floor  as  substitutes  or 
as  amendments,  but  not  approved  by 
committees  after  long  and  responsible 
research,  such  as  was  title  IV  of  the  om- 
nibus crime  bill. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator's  bill,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  would  from  having 
heard  it  described,  may  much  more  ade- 
quately deal  with  this  subject  matter 
than  has  been  the  case  with  reference  to 
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prior  efforts.  I  hope,  and  I  express  the 
hope  here,  that  such  may  be  the  case. 
However.  I  recognize  there  are  tremen- 
dous difficulties  applicable  to  the  field 
of  control  of  long  guns  that  are  not 
found  in  the  case  of  the  control  of  short 
guns.  I  express  the  hope  that  the  Senator 
is  effectively  dealing  with  that  subject 
which  has  great  bearing  on  the  whole 
protection  of  our  people. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve tlie  ixjint  raised  by  the  distln- 
uui.shed  Senator  from  Florida  is  a  very 
important  point.  We  have  been  holding 
h!  arings  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  now  for  3  years  on  the 
que.^tion  of  gun  control  legislation.  We 
have  liad.  I  believe,  weeks  of  hearings, 
and  we  have  iieard  scores  of  witnesses. 
They  have  recommended  many  types  of 
i,un  legislation. 

The  point  which  the  Senator  makes 
is  that  to  the  farmer,  or  the  sport.sman. 
or  the  person  in  rural  America,  in  the 
West  and  the  South,  nfle.s.  shotguns, 
and  the  shooting  of  rabbits,  quail,  ducks, 
and  other  game,  is  a  way  of  life,  and  that 
those  persons  .should  not  be  unneces- 
.sarily  inconvenienced  or  deprived  of  that 
way  of  life  which  harms  no  one  and 
which  is  part  of  their  tradition. 

In  the  interests  of  these  law-abiding 
citizens,  I  have  drafted  this  legislation 
.■-0  that  anyone  can  comply  with  the  reg- 
istration and  license  requirements  for 
firearms  with  ea.'^e.  without  delay  and 
with  great  certainty. 

I  have  made  sure  that  no  Federal  offi- 
cial would  have  any  discretion  to  deny 
anyone  a  firearms  license.  I  have  made 
>ure  that  the  entire  registration  and 
licensing  required  by  this  act  can  be 
done  by  mail  when  necessary. 

The  Treasurj'  Department  would  have 
no  right  to  arbitrarily  deny  a  license.  It 
would  be  automatically  granted  unless 
the  applicant  had  been  convicted  of  a 
felony,  or  a  misdemeanor  involving  vio- 
lence, or  has  been  institutionalized  for 
alcoholism,  diiig  addiction,  mental  in- 
competency, or  if  he  is  an  alien,  or  under 
tlie  age  of  18  years.  There  are  issues 
■•  hich  are  clear  cut,  and  subject  to  ob- 
jective proof.  There  are  no  subjec- 
tive standards — no  directions  which  can 
!)e  exercised  to  deny  any  ijerson  a  fire- 
arms license. 

We  have  tried  to  make  the  measure 
\ery  .simple  and  clear  cut  and  without 
any  possibility  for  abuse.  I.  having  grown 
up  on  a  farm,  and  still  living  there,  am 
very  concerned  with  the  point  the  Sena- 
tor has  raised. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  again 
I'xpress  the  hope  that  the  Senator  has 
offered  an  effective  bill. 

I  wish  to  say  that  in  the  part  of  the 
countr>'  from  which  I  come,  and  in  par- 
ticular, in  the  small  town — and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  happens  to  live 
in  a  small  county  seat  town — it  is  the 
custom  for  this  kind  of  procedure  to 
apply.  When  a  boy  reaches  the  age  of 
10  to  12  years,  he  becomes  the  proud 
owner  of  a  little  .22  rifle.  Perhaps  he  is 
first  supplied  with  only  BB's  or  caps,  and 
later  with  more  effective  ammunition. 
Later  he  may  become  the  proud  posses- 
sor of  a  .410  single-barreled  shotgun. 
Then,  a  little  further  along  he  possesses 
something  a  little  larger  in  the  field  of 


shotguns.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  fa- 
miliar with  this  tradition  because  he 
comes  from  a  relatively  small  town  in 
his  State,  and  I  am  sure  he  knows  this 
is  the  situation  found  in  literally  mil- 
lions of  American  homes. 

I  would  not  want  to  see  anything  done 
here  by  way  of  passage  of  a  law  which 
would  make  it  completely  impossible  for 
normal  development  of  acquaintance 
with  handling  of  aims  by  our  boys  and. 
as  they  grow  older,  our  young  men,  be- 
cause I  think  that  would  be  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  tragedy  to  our  countiT  It  is 
in  the  interest  of  our  counti-y  for  boys 
and  young  men  to  become  familiar,  in  a 
safe  way.  with  the  use  of  firearms  m  the 
progressive  method  I  have  indicated. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
has  a  bill  which  in  its  original  form  or 
by  reasonable  modification  can  be  ad- 
justed to  these  reasonable  habits  of 
families  throughout  our  Nation  from  one 
border  to  the  other. 

I  simply  exi^rcss  again  the  hope  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  is  finally 
pointing  us  to  a  course  which  can  be 
used  effectively  so  far  as  crime  preven- 
tion is  concerned  and  accident  pre- 
vention is  concerned,  but  at  the  same 
time  will  not  disturb  too  greatly  the 
practices  of  our  Nation  which  have  de- 
veloped throughout  all  the  years  of  our 
national  existence. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  again, 
the  point  which  the  Senator  has  raised 
is  one  to  which  I  have  personally  given 
consideration,  because  I  v.as  given  a 
shotgun  at  a  relatively  early  age  and 
learned  to  .shoot. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Ml .  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  proceed  for  an  additional  10  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  This  legislation  was 
drafted  v.ith  the  problem  in  mind  which 
the  Senator  has  raised.  Under  the  bill-, 
a  license  for  gun  ownership  could  not  be 
given  to  the  son  of  the  family  until  he 
reaches  the  age  of  18.  This  is  similar  to 
State  laws  regarding  to  age  at  which  a 
boy  may  obtain  a  license  to  drive  a  car. 
But,  under  the  bill,  a  boy  would  be  able 
to  shoot,  his  parents  would  be  able  to 
let  him  shoot  at  home  and  on  hunting 
trips,  he  would  be  able  to  learn  to  shoot 
and  to  develop  markmanship  skills.  But 
he  simply  would  not  be  able  to  own  fire- 
arms until  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
18.  We  drafted  the  definition  the  term 
"transfer"  in  title  II  of  the  bill  with  this 
point  in  mind. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  my  colleague  from  Marj'- 
land  on  the  brilliant  leadership,  fine 
presentation,  and  careful  research  he 
has  personally  done  in  the  field  of  con- 
trol of  crime  and  the  use  of  firearms.  I 
am  happy  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks  and  add  my  name  as  a  sponsor 
to  the  measure  he  has  introduced. 

I  wish  to  ask  several  questions  of  the 
distinguished  Senator. 


The  Senator,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  as  a  brilliant 
lawyer  in  his  own  right,  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  I  would,  therefore,  like 
to  ask  whether,  in  his  opinion,  there  is 
any  portion  of  this  bill  that  In  any  way 
contravenes  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  My  an.swer  is  "No."  The 
second  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
relates  to  the  right  of  the  State  militia — 
not  individual  citizens — to  bear  arms. 
The  power  of  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments to  require  registration  of  firearms 
and  licensing  has  been  upheld  many 
times  by  the  courts.  There  is  no  con- 
travention of  the  Bill  of  Rights  In  these 
proposals 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  Senator  and  I. 
as  do  many  other  people  In  our  State  of 
Maryland,  enjoy  the  hunting  available 
there.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  a.sk:  Is  there 
any  portion  of  this  bill  that  would  pre- 
vent citizens  of  our  State  from  hunting, 
from  owning  firearms,  from  using  fire- 
arms In  accordance  with  law.  or  that 
would  make  it  impossible  or  greatly  In- 
convenient for  law-abiding  citizens  to 
use  and  enjoy  the  proper  u.se  of  firearms? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  answer  is  "No." 
The  registration  procedure  and  the  li- 
censing procedure  arc  extremely  simple. 
There  would  be  no  Inconvenience.  The 
procedure  would  be  much  less  difficult 
than  obtaining  a  driver's  license  under 
State  law  or  obtaining  certain  drug  pre- 
scriptions. We  con.sidered  many  possible 
variations  of  legislation,  and  we  decided 
to  make  it  very  simple,  very  direct,  and 
very  clear  cut  in  order  to  avoid  ju.st  such 
a  i^roblem  as  the  Senator  raises. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Does  the  proposal  set 
up  any  new.  large,  expensive.  Federal 
bureaucracy,  or  does  the  provision  that 
allows  each  State  to  pass  its  own  laws 
that  then  take  effect,  in  lieu  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  statute,  encourage 
the  States  to  take  over  responsibility  in 
this  area? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator's  ques- 
tion, in  effect,  answers  Itself.  The  entire 
thrust  of  the  legislation  is  based  on  the 
remarks  made  by  our  distinguished  floor 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  :  Mr. 
Mansfield],  last  week,  when  he  pointed 
out  that  the  Crime  Commission  nad  rec- 
ommended that  the  States  should  act. 
This  legislation  has  been  devised  to  en- 
courage the  States  to  adopt  their  own 
registration  and  licensing  laws  end  to 
supplant  the  Federal  law.  Even  should 
the  Federal  Government  nave  to  admin- 
ister this  act  in  many  States,  however, 
the  simplicity  of  the  .system  the  act 
establishes  will  hold  the  cost  to  a 
minimum. 

Unfortunately,  for  the  past  30  years, 
with  the  exception  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  no  State  has  ever  adopted  strong 
firearms  legislation  which  the  gun  lobby 
or  the  NRA  has  opposed.  Therefore.  I 
am  afraid  that  the  only  way  we  will  be 
able  to  galvanize  State  legislatures  into 
action  is  v.ith  such  legislation  as  this 
which  provides  for  Federal  registration 
and  licensing  standards  which  will  apply 
unless  the  States  act. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  One  last  question. 
Other  than  the  prohibited  licensing  of 
aliens,  anyone  convicted  of  a  felony  or  a 
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misdemeanor  involving  violence,  or  any- 
one Institutionalized  because  of  alco- 
holism, narcotics  addiction,  or  mental  in- 
competence, is  there  any  discretion  al- 
lowed to  the  agent  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  this  measure,  or 
must  he  license  everyone  who  properly 
applies? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  There  is  no  discre- 
tion. Licensing  is  mandatory.  There  is 
no  discretion. 

However,  of  course,  if  the  Secretary 
finds  a  false  affidavit,  that  the  applicant 
was  in  fact,  a  felon,  was  convicted  of  a 
misdemeanor  involving  violence,  or  was 
Institutionalized  because  of  alcoholism, 
or  narcotics  addiction,  or  is  a  juvenile 
or  an  alien  then,  of  course,  the  applicant 
will  not  be  licensed. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  My  distinguished 
colleague  is  a  former  U.S.  attorney,  and 
he  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
prosecuting  criminals.  If  this  bill  is  en- 
acted Into  law.  will  it  not  make  it  easier 
for  all  law-enforcement  officers  to  ap- 
prehend a  criminal  where  a  firearm  has 
been  used  in  committing  a  crime? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  Senator  is  absolutely  right. 
This  legislation  will  be  a  tremendously 
effective  tool  for  investigation  and,  of 
course,  even  more  important,  it  will 
keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who 
should  not  have  them.  Hopefully,  be- 
cause of  the  purchasing  provision,  many 
guns  will  be  turned  in  and  destroyed. 
Thus,  some  of  the  unwanted  guns  float- 
ing around  this  land  of  ours  today  will 
go  out  of  circulation  and  not  fall  into 
the  wTong  hands. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Again.  I  congratu- 
late my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.   TYDINGS.   I   thank   my   distin- 
guished  colleague   from   Maryland. 

Mr.    PELL.    Mr.    President,    will    the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield?       , 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield.  ' 

Mr.  PELL.  I  rise  merely  to  congratu- 
late the  junior  Senator  from  Maryland 
on  the  leadership  he  has  shown  in  gun 
control  legislation,  the  leadership  he 
showed  before  it  was  as  popular  as  it 
Is  at  this  moment,  the  leadership  he 
has  shown  when  he  wa^  defeated  in 
some  of  the  amendments  he  earlier 
offered  and  supported,  and  the  leader- 
ship he  has  shown  when  many  letters 
of  criticism  were  coming  in  against 
those  of  us  who  supported  more  restric- 
tive amendments,  and  ver>-  few  letters 
of  support  were  being  received. 

Now  we  find  that  the  situation  is  some- 
what changed.  I  am  glad  that  it  looks  as 
if  the  Senator  will  meet  with  success. 

I  have  one  technical  question.  I  speak 
as  a  director  of  the  Fort  Ticonderoga 
Museum,  which  houses  many  old  guns 
and  firearms.  Is  there  a  cutoff  date  in  the 
bill  with  regard  to  the  age  of  weapons? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  There  is  no  cutoff  date. 
All  firearms  would  have  to  be  registered. 
Mr.  PELL.  I  should  like  to  suggest, 
thinking  of  the  example  of  Fort  Ticonde- 
roga. which  has  the  largest  collection  of 
17th  and  18th  century  cannon  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  as  well  as  a  large 
collection  of  equally  old  shoulder  and 
handguns,  that  there  be,  perhaps,  a  100- 
year  cutoff  date  on  something  of  that 
sort,  because  I  am  sure  the  Senator  did 
not   mean   to   apply   his   legislation   to 
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museum  pieces,  such  as  breech-loading 
guns  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  think  the  Senator's 
point  is  well  made.  It  is  a  point  which  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  will  definitely  receive 
with  sympathy. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  perseverance.  He 
was  leading  in  this  field  when  it  was  not 
chic.  I  wish  him  luck  now  that  he  has 
more  popular  support  and  would  hope 
that  we  would  get  the  bill  through  to 
prompt  enactment. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for 
his  courtesy,  and  also  for  his  own  leader- 
ship and  help  in  this  vital  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  series  of  articles  and  edi- 
torials published  in  yesterday's  Los  An- 
geles Times,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

ExHiBrr  1 
S.  3634 — The  Gun  Crime  Prevention  Act 
An  act  to  disarm  lawless  persons  and  assist 
State  and  Federal  enforcement  agencies  In 
preventing  and  solving  gun  crimes  by  re- 
quiring registration  of  all  firearms  and  li- 
censes for  purchase  and  possession  of  fire- 
arms and  ammunition:  and  to  encourage 
responsible  State  firearms  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SerK^ejand  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UnftfU  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Gun  Crime  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1968". 


TrrLE  i:  findings  and   deciarations 
Section    101.  The    Congress   hereby   finds 
and  declares — 

(o)  That  crimes  committed  with  guns 
threaten  the  peace  and  domestic  tranqulUty 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
threaten  the  security  and  general  welfare  of 
this  nation,  and  its  people;  and 

(bi  That  the  unregistered  and  unregu- 
lated circulation  of  firearms  in  the  United 
States  increases  the  number  of  crimes  com- 
mitted with  flrearms;  and 

1  ct  That  firearms  crimes — which  amounted 
to  more  than  6.500  murders.  43.500  firearms 
assaults,  and  60.000  firearms  robberies  in 
1966  alone — have  created  a  substantial  bur- 
den on  Interstate  commerce:  and 

Id)  That  fear  of  firearms  crimes  dis- 
courages citizens  from  travelling  between  the 
states  to  conduct  business  or  to  visit  national 
shrines  and  monuments,  including  the  na- 
tions capital:  and 

16)  That,  in  view  of  the  ease  with  which 
firearms  may  be  concealed  and  transported 
across  state  "lines,  individual  state  action  to 
regulate  firearms  is  made  ineffective  by  lax 
regulation  in  other  states  and.  accordingly. 
naUonal  legislation  establishing  minimum 
standards  for  the  registration  and  regulation 
of  firearms  Is  necessary  to  permit  effective 
state  action. 

(/)  That  crimes  committed  with  gims 
have  disrupted  our  national  political  proc- 
esses, and  threaten  the  republican  form  of 
government  within  the  states  as  guaranteed 
bv  .Article  IV  of  the  Constitution; 

{g\  That  officials  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  including  four  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  and  candidates  for  na- 
tional public  office  have  been  assassinated 
by  use  of  firearms,  and  that  the  lives  of  na- 
tional officials  of  the  Legislative,  Executive 
and  Judicial  branches,  are  increasingly 
threatened  by  the  unregistered  and  unregu- 
lated circiUatlon  of  firearms  In  the  United 
States. 


TnXE  U:    DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  201.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "person"  Includes  any  In- 
dividual, corporation,  company,  association, 
firm,  partnership,  society,  or  Joint  stock  com- 
pany. 

(2)  The  term  "interstate  commerce"  in- 
cludes commerce  between  any  State  or  pos- 
session  (not  Including  the  Canal  Zone)  and 
any  place  outside  thereof;  or  between  point* 
within  the  same  State  or  possession  mot 
including  the  Canal  Zone),  but  through 
any  place  outside  thereof;  or  within  any  pos- 
session  or   the   District  of   Columbia. 

(3)  The  term  "firearm"  means  any  weapon 
(including  a  starter  gun)  which  wlU  or  is 
designed  to  or  may  readily  be  converted  to 
expel  a  projectile  by  the  action  of  an  ex- 
plosive; the  frame  or  receiver  of  any  such 
weapon;  or  any  firearm  muffler  or  firearm 
silencer.  ,     , 

(4)  The  term  "indictment"  includes  an 
indictment  or  an  Information  In  any  court 
under  which  a  crime  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year 
mav  be  prosecuted. 

(5)  The  term  "ammunition"  means  any 
projectile  or  other  device  designed  to  be 
exoelled   bv   anv    firearm. 

'(6)  The  term  'Secretaiy"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of   the   Treasury   or  his  delegate. 

1 7)  The  "United  States"  includes  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  District  of  CoUunbia,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa. 

1 8)  Tl-ie  term  "State"  includes  each  of  the 
several  States,  '.he  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa. 

i9i  The  term  "felony"  means  any  crime 
punishable,  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  a  State,  or  any  political  subdlvlsior. 
thereof,  for  a  term  of  Imprisonment  of  one 
vear  or  more. 

(10)  The  term  "misdemeanor"  means  any 
crime  pxinlshable.  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  a  State  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  for  a  term  of  imprisonment 
of  less  than  one  year. 

(11)  The  term  "Owner"  means  any  person 
who  claims  lawful  title  to  a  firearm. 

( 12)  The  term  "to  transfer"  and  Its  forms 
means  to  sell,  assign,  pledge,  lease,  loan,  give 
away,  or  otherwise  cause  the  lawful  title  or 
rightful  possession  of  a  firearm  to  vest  in  an- 
other. The  term  "transferor"  shall  mean  .i 
person  who  transfers,  and  the  term  "trans- 
feree" shall  mean  a  person  in  whom  the  law- 
ful title  or  rightful  possession  of  a  firearm 
vests  when  a  transferor  transfers  a  flirearm 
except   that   neither   the   term   "transferor" 
nor  "transferee"  shall  apply  to  a  person  who 
claims  lawful  title  or  rightful  possession  of 
a  firearm  as   la)   a  common  carrier  licensed 
pursuant  to  the  law  of  any  state  or  of  the 
United  States  engaged  in  the  lawful  trans- 
portation of  such  firearm,  or    ib)    a  trans- 
feree whose  possession  of  such  firearm  Is  fcr 
a  lawful  purpose  and  is  occasional,  brief,  and 
subject  to  immediate  termination  upon  the 
demand  of  a   person  who  claims  legal  title 
or  rightful  possession. 

TTTLE      III :      REGISTRATION 

Sec.  301.  Registration  of  firearms. — Every 
firearm  shall  be  registered  as  prescribed  by 
section  202  or  203  of  this  Act. 

Sec  302.  Registration  of  existing  or  im- 
ported firearms. — Every  person  owning  a  fire- 
arm m  existence  in  the  United  States  upon 
the  e.'i'eotive  date  of  this  Act  and  every  per- 
son importing  a  firearm  into  the  United 
St.ates  subsequent  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  at  the  time  of  Importation,  shall  submit 
in  person  or  by  mall  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  designee  of  a  certificate  which 
shall  include; 

(A)  the  name,  age.  address,  and  social  secu- 
rity number.  If  any,  of  the  person  owning  or 
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importing,  as  the  case  may  be.  such  firearm; 

and 

(Bi  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
caliber  or  gage,  as  appropriate,  the  model  and 
the  type,  and  the  serial  number  identifica- 
tion, if  any,  of  the  firearm; 
Except  that  registration  of  firearms  existing 
in  the  United  States  upon  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  sh:tll  be  accomplished  within  one 
vear  of  such  date. 

sec  303.  Registration  of  firearms  trans- 
fers.—Every  transfer  of  any  firearm  in  the 
United  States  shall  be  registered  by  submis- 
sion within  five  days  from  the  date  of  such 
transfer  by  both  the  transferor  and  transferee 
of  certificates  In  person  or  by  mall  to  the 
.Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  designee, 
which  shall  each  include  the  following  in- 
formation: 

(A)  the  name,  age,  address,  and  social 
security  number,  if  any,  of  both  the  trans- 
feror and  transferee  of  such  firearm. 

(B)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
caliber  or  gage,  as  appropriate,  the  model  and 
the  type,  and  the  serial  number  identifica- 
tion, if  any.  of  the  firearm. 

SEC.  304.  Reporting  lost  or  stolen  fire- 
arms—Ti-ie  loss  or  theft  of  any  firearm  shall 
be  reported  by  the  person  from  who^e  pos- 
session it  was  lost  or  stolen,  within  30  days 
after  such  loss  or  theft  Is  discovered,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  Ills  designee. 
Such  report  shall  Include'  such  Information 
•is  the  Secretary  by  regulation  shall  pre- 
scribe. Including  Without  limitation  the  date 
and  place  of  the  theft  or  loss. 

TITLE    IV :     LICENSES 

Sec.  401.  Firearm.'^  and  am.munition  posses- 
sion.— One  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  no  person  shall  possess  any  firearms 
or  ammunition  unless  he  shall  have  a  firearms 
license  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, or.  pursuaiit  to  Title  VI  of  this  Act,  by 
the  official  designated  by  law  of  the  state  of 
which  he  is  a  resident. 

Sec  402,  Firearms  and  ammxinition  trans- 
fers.— On  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  no  person  shall  be  transferor  or  trans- 
feree of  any  firearms  or  ammunition  unless 
the  transferee  has  and  displays  in  person  or 
by  mail,  to  the  transferor  a  firearms  license 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or, 
pursuant  to  Title  VI  of  this  Act,  by  the 
official  designated  by  law  of  the  state  of  which 
the  transferor  Is  a  resident. 

Sec  403,  Application  and   issuance.— 

I  a  I  The  firearms  license  referred  to  In  sec- 
tions 401  and  402  of  this  title  shall  be  Issued 
to  an  applicant  by  the  Secretary  only  upon 
receipt  of  written  application  which  contains 
each  statement,  all  information  and  materi- 
als, and  otherwise  complies  with  subsection 
I  b  )  of  this  section. 

(  b)  Such  application  shall: 

( 1 )  state  that — 

1 1)  the  applicant  Is  at  least  18  years  of 
age. 

( ii  1  he  has  not  been  convicted  of  any  felony 
nor  at  the  time  of  the  application  is  he 
under  Indictment  for  commission  of  any 
felony  in  a  court  of  the  United  States  or  In 
a  court  of  any  state  or  political  subdivision 
thereof. 

(ill)  he  has  not  been  convicted  of  any 
misdemeanor  involving  actual  or  attempted 
physical  harm  to  himself  or  to  another  by  a 
court  of  the  United  States  or  a  court  of 
any  state  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

(Ivi  he  has  never  been  committed  to  an 
institution  by  a  court  of  the  United  States 
or  a  court  of  any  state  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  on  the  ground  that  he  was  an 
alcoholic,  a  narcotics  addict,  or  mentally  in- 
competent. 

(V)  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  be  signed  by  the  applicant  who  shall 
swear  or  attest  to  the  truth  of  all  statements. 
Information  and  material  provided  therein. 

(3)  include  by  a  photograph  and  finger- 
prints of  the  applicant.  Such  photograph  and 
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fingerprints  shall  be  obtained  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe 

(4)  contain  such  additional  information, 
regarding  the  applicant,  including  without 
limitation,  birth  date  and  place,  sex.  height, 
weight,  eye  and  hair  color,  and  present  and 
previous  residences,  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe. 

Sec.  404.  Return  of  firearms  license. — 
Whenever  a  person  has  obtained  a  firearms 
license  under  this  title  and  is  convicted 
of  any  felony  or  any  misdemeanor  involving 
actual  or  attempted  physical  harm  to  himself 
or  to  another,  or  committed  to  an  institu- 
tion on  the  ground  that  he  was  an  alcoholic, 
a  narcotics  addict,  or  mentally  incompetent, 
in  or  by  a  court  of  the  United  States  or  In 
or  by  a  court  of  any  state  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  is  no  longer  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  such  person  shall  return 
the  firearm  license  to  the  Secretary:  willful 
failure  to  do  so  shall  be  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  ,$10,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  ten  years  or  both. 
The  firearms  license  of  such  person  may  be 
reclaimed  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  405  Wrongful  use  of  firearms  li- 
cense.—No  person  shall  willfully  convey  or 
otherwise  furnish  to  another  person  any  fire- 
arms license  which  may  have  been  Issued 
to  himself,  or  to  a  third  person,  ac  provided 
in  this  title,  in  order  to  evade  or  obstruct 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Violation  of  this 
section  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

TITLE    V:     ILLEGAL    AND    UNWANTED     FIREARMS 

SEC.  501,  Illegal  firearms. — Every  firearm, 
importation  of  a  firearm  or  transfer  of  a 
firearm  not  registered  in  accordance  with  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  con- 
traband and  shall  be  subject  to  seizure  and 
forfeiture.  All  provisions  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  relating  to  the  seizure, 
forfeiture  and  disposal  of  firearms,  as  defined 
in  this  act  shall,  as  far  as  .applicable,  extend 
to   seizures   and    forfeitures    under   this   act. 

Sec  502,  Vnicanted  firearms. —  (a)  Any  per- 
son who  owns  a  firearm  required  to  be  regis- 
tered under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
who 

1 1 1  elects,  within  a  year  from  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  not  to  register  the  firearm 
in  accordance  with  Title  III  of  this  Act,  or 

(2)  does  not  obtain  a  firearms  license  as 
provided  in  Title  IV  of  this  Act,  or 

(3)  otherwise  desires  to  dispose  of  such  a 
firearm  may  dispose  of  the  firearm  at  such 
place  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  receive  therefor  a  rea- 
sonable value. 

(b)  All  firearms  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  destroyed, 
except  that  such  firearms  as  are  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  have  unique  historic  or 
technological  value  may  be  preserved  for  ap- 
propriate public   purposes. 

TITLE     VI :      STATES    RIGHT     OF     PREEMPTION     AND 
EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  601.  State  laws  not  preempted.— IJo 
provision  of  this  chapter  shall  be  construed 
as  indicating  an  intent  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  to  occupy  the  field  in  which  such 
provision  operates  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
law  of  any  state  or  possession  on  the  same 
subject  matter,  unless  there  is  a  direct  and 
positive  conflict  between  such  provision  and 
the  law  of  the  state  or  possession  so  that  the 
two  cannot  be  reconciled  or  consistently 
stand  together 

Sec.  602.  States  map  preempt  Federal  law. — 
(a)  The  provisions  of  Title  III  of  this  Act 
shall  not  apply  to  a  resident  of  any  state 
which  enacts  legislation  requiring  registra- 
tion, including  at  least  the  Information  re- 
quired by  that  title,  of  firearms  in  the  ix>s- 
sesslon  of  such  resident;  and  provides  the 
same  penalties  as  are  provided  by  this  Act 
for  violation  of  that  title. 


(b)  The  provisions  of  Title  IV  of  this  Act 
shall  not  apply  to  a  resident  of  any  state 
which  enacts  legislation  requiring  licenses  as 
prerequisite  to  the  possession  by  such  resi- 
dent of  firearms  or  iunmunltlon.  provided 
that  such  legislation  requires  at  least  the 
same  statements,  materials  .ind  information 
from  any  license  applicants  as  are  specified 
by  that  title,  and  provides  the  same  penalties 
as  are  provided  by  this  Act  for  violation  of 
that  title. 

Sec.  603.  Partial  exemption  for  a  State. — 
The  Governor  of  a  State  may  certify  to  tlie 
Secretary  that  application  of  section  403(b) 
(3)  of  this  Act  to  residents  of  that  State, 
or  some  part  thereof,  is  not  practicable  and. 
upon  receipt  of  such  certification,  the  Secre- 
tary may  grant  to  such  residents  exemption 
from  the  application  of  such  provision, 

TITLE  VII ;    PENALTIES 

Sec,  701.  {&)  Whoever  knowingly  and  will- 
fully makes  a  false  statement  on  any  regis- 
tration certificate  or  firearms  license  appli- 
cation submitted  under  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  violated  the  provisions  of 
section  1001  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code, 

(b)  Whoever  possesses,  transfers  or  receives 
any  firearm  or  ammunition  in  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  years  or  both. 

(c)  Whoever  Intentionally  obliterates,  or 
otherwise  defaces  or  alters  the  serial  number 
identification  of  any  firearm  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  SIO.OOO  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  ten  years  or  both. 

(d)  Any  firearm  or  ammunition  involved 
In,  or  used  or  intended  to  be  used  in,  any 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  a 
rule  or  regulation  promulgated  thereunder, 
or  violation  of  any  other  criminal  law  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  subject  to  seizure  and 
forfeiture  and  all  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  the  seizure, 
forfeiture,  and  disposition  of  firearms,  as  de- 
fined in  this  Act,  shall,  so  far  as  applicable, 
extend  to  seizures  and  forfeitures  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  VIII ;  miscellaneous 

Sec  801  Records. — The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish and  maintain  records  of  the  Informa- 
tion submitted  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  802  Secretary  to  cooperate. — The  Sec- 
retary shall  cooperate  with  the  state  and 
local'  law  enforcement  officers  in  making 
available  to  them  under  appropriate  safe- 
guards information  gathered  as  a  result  of 
the  registration  and  licensing  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  shall  undertake  to  establish  re- 
ciprocal channels  of  information  with  the 
states  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

Sec.  803.  Rules  and  regulotions. — The  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  deems  reasonably  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  The  Sec- 
retary shall  give  reasonable  public  notice, 
and  afford  to  interested  parties  opportunity 
for  hearing,  prior  to  prescribing  such  rules 
and  regulations. 

Sec  804  Fees. — The  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe reasonable  fees  to  be  paid  by  regis- 
trants under  Title  III  and  applicants  for 
licenses  under  Title  IV  of  this  Act  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  805.  Effective  date— This  Act  shall  be 
effective  180  days  after  the  date  of  Its  enact- 
ment. 

Sec.  806.  Exemptions. — The  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale,  other 
transfer,  ownership  or  pyossesslon  of  any  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  to  or  by  (A)  the  United 
States  or  any  department,  independent  estab- 
lishment or  agency  thereof  iBi  any  State  or 
a,ny  department  independent  establishment, 
aeency  or  any  pyoiltlcal  subdivision  thereof. 
(Ci  anv  dulv  commissioned  oflBc^er  or  agent 
of  the  United  States,  a  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof.  In  his  official  capacity. 
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or  (D)  any  manufacturer  llc€>ns«<l  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 

Sec.  807.  Appropriations.— There  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  the  Treaa- 
ury  of  the  United  States  such  sums,  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  ae  may  be  necessary 
In  addition  to  the  fees  collected  under  Sec- 
tion 804  of  this  Act  to  implement  this  Act. 

Sec.  808.  Assistance  to  Secretary  —'When  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary,  Federal  Depart- 
ments and  agencies,  unless  such  authority  la 
revoked  by  the  President,  shall  asslat  the 
Secretary  In  the  administration  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  809  Separabilfty. — If  any  provision  of 
this  chapter  or  the  application  thereof  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  Is  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  est  the  chapter  and  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  other  persons  not  sim- 
ilarly situated  or  to  other  circumstances  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec  810.  Administration.— The  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  this  Act  shall  be 
vested  In  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  811.  Construction. — Nothing  In  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  as  modifying  or  affect- 
ing any  provision  of — 

(1)  the  National  Firearms  Act  (chapter  5,3 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954) :  or 

(2)  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954  (22  U.S.C.  1934).  as  amended,  relating 
to  munitions  control:  or 

13)  section  1715  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  nonmailable  firearms. 

(4)  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  (Chapter  44 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code) . 

Exhibit  2  ' 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  11,  1968] 
The  Right  To  Contbol  Arms 
Out  of  their  shock  and  sorrow  at  the 
shooting  down  of  yet  another  national  lead- 
er, the  American  people  are  demanding  strict 
gun  control  laws  as  never  before. 

No  member  of  Congress,  no  state  legisla- 
tor dare  Ignore  public  outrage  at  the  In- 
credible ease  w.th  which  InsUuments  of  vio- 
lence are  obtained  and  used.  Latest  opinion 
poUs  again  show  that  the  people  are  far  ahead 
of  their  leaders  In  favoring  strong  controls. 

The  Times  calls  on  President  Johnson  to 
veto  the  woefully  inadequate  firearms  re- 
strictions recently  voted  by  a  timid  Congress. 
He  should  take  the  lead  In  a  fight  for  re- 
straints far  tougher  than  any  previously 
Introduced. 

Stirely  the  tragic  assassination  of  Sen. 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  wUl  now  exert  a  greater 
Influence  upon  the  Senate  and  House  than 
even  the  relentless  pressure  of  the  gun  lobby. 
Or  will  the  National  Rifle  Assn  and  Its 
assorted  comrades-in-arms  again  prevail,  as 
they  did  after  the  murders  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King? 

The  Times  believes  that  Congress,  as  a 
beginning,  must  do  no  less  than  require  the 
registration  of  every  gun  In  the  United 
States  and  prohibit  all  Interstate  sale  of  flre- 
arms. 

Laxness  of  U.S.  gun  controls  Is  a  national 
disgrace.  The  rest  of  the  world  can  only 
wonder  how  a  civilized  society  can  tolerate 
so  obvious  a  threat  to  its  safety. 

On  the  page  oppoeite.  the  highly  restrictive 
gun  regulations  imposed  in  Britain,  France 
and  Japan  are  detailed  bv  Times  correspond- 
ents. And  Canada's  much  more  rational  ap- 
proach Is  described  in  a  letter  in  the  adjoin- 
ing column 

The  result  in  all  these  countries  is  that 
the  rate  of  gun-caused  deaths  Is  far  less 
than  In  the  United  SUtes.  So  eSective  are 
the  French  restrictions  that  during  all  the 
weeks  of  recent  rioting  not  a  single  gun  was 
fired.  In  Japan  no  one  at  all  may  possess  a 
handgun,  except  police  and  military  per- 
sonnel. 

It  would  probably  tsike  a  generation  to 
achieve  anything  similar  in  this  country. 
But  we  can  start  now  with  gun  registration, 
reinforced    by    prison    sentences    and    heavy 
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fines  for  those  who  do  not  comply.  Nothing 
indeed  should  prevent  any  citizen  from  Im- 
mediately registering  or  svurenderlng  a  gun 
to  local  authorities. 

If  automobUes,  and  even  bicycles,  can  be 
registered,  so  can  firearms.  And  those  who 
choose  to  keep  arms  should  pay  necessary 
fees  for  their  registration. 

In  addition  to  increasingly  frequent  as- 
sassinations, more  than  5.000  .Americans  are 
murdered  by  gunfire  every  year.  That  toll 
will  continue  unless  Congress  acts  to  pro- 
tect the  public. 

The  people  must  make  certain  that  their 
concern  Is  heeded.  Effective  gun  control  ac- 
tion should  be  demanded  of  their  repre- 
sentatives In  the  Senate  and  House  as  well 
as  in  state  legislatures. 

An  arotised  public  can  always  outshout  the 
gun  lobby. 


Recreational  Hunting  in  Canada  Is  Not 
Hampered  by  Strict  GtJN  Control 
We  believe  that  you  would  be  performing 
a  useful  service  in  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  your  readers  the  nature  of  the  regulations 
governing  the  ownership  and  use  of  fire- 
arms in  Canada,  and  by  advocating  similar 
legislation  for  the  United  States. 

While  there  are  differences  in  cultural  and 
historical  background,  visitors  from  the 
United  States  will  be  mucii  more  impressed 
by  the  great  similarities  in  social  attitudes 
between  the  two  peoples  .  .  .  Canadians 
find  no  difficulty  in  getting  along  quae  well 
withovit  handguns.  In  Canada  all  firearms 
must  be  registered  and,  apart  from  law  en- 
forcement, the  military,  and  the  confines  of 
licensed  revolver  clubs,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  own  a  handgun  or  a  concealable 
firearm. 

In  order  to  obtain   legal   possession  of  a 
handgun  in  Canada  a  permit  must  be  issued 
and   this   is   not   easy   to   come   by,   only   for 
cause  and  on  authority  of  the  chief  of  police 
of  the  municipality.  The  applicants  back- 
ground is  first  checked  for  a  criminal  record. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  proportion  of  time,  in 
relation  to  population,  spent  by  Canadians 
in  recreational  hunting  probably  far  exceeds 
that  spent  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  this  country.  Moreover,  a  great  many  U.S. 
citizens  participate  in  game  hunting  in  Can- 
ada. There  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  believe 
that  firearms  legislation  similar  to  that  of 
Canada  would  endanger  hunting  as  a  sport. 
.•\s  geologists,  several  of  whom  have  worked 
frequently  in  central  and  northern  Canada 
as  well  as  Alaska  and  elsewhere,  we  can  at- 
test that  the  occasional  need  for  a  gun  in 
very   remote   areas   for   physical   protection, 
and  the  rather  common  need  for  one  as  a 
source  of  food,  is  enormously  greater  in  Can- 
ada   than    in   most    parts    of   conterminous 
United  States. 

The  control  of  guns  does  not  eliminate 
aj-med  crimes  in  Canada,  but  it  could  sim- 
plify law  enforcement,  and  It  could  reduce 
tragic  crimes  of  passion,  of  accident  and  of 
stupidity,  or  by  the  ment;UIy  incompetent. 
Signed  by:  Donald  Carlisle,  W.  A.  DoUase. 
C.  A.  Hall,  L.  S,  Holllster.  George  C.  Ken- 
nedy. N.  G.  Lane.  C.  A.  Nelson,  G.  Oertel. 
J.  L.  Rosenfeld.  W.  W.  Aubey,  K.  D.  Watson 
and  G.  W.  Wetherlll.  all  professors  of  geology 
at  UCLA. 

The  Inmates  Have  Finallt  Taken  Over  the 

Asylum 

(By  Art  Buchwald) 

To  the  rest  of  the  world  the  United  States 
must  look  like  a  giant  insane  asylum  where 
the  inmates  have  taken  over.  The  guards  are 
gone,  the  doors  are  open  and  everyone  thinks 
the  other  person  is  sick. 

Except  for  the  charity  wards  where  the 
people  are  all  shoved  together  on  top  of  each 
other,  the  rest  of  the  asylum  couldn't  look 
prettier.  The  buildings  are  all  new  and  shiny, 
the  equipment  is  the  most  modern  in  the 
world,  the  grounds  are  green  and  decorated 


with  flowers.  To  look  at  It  from  the  outside. 
you  would  think  It  Is  the  Ideal  spot  on  the 
globe. 

But  inside,  the  patients  are  running  amuck 
and  no  one  seems  to  know  what  to  do  about 
It.  Every  time  a  doctor  Is  called  In  to  sug- 
gest a  remedy  for  the  chaos,  the  residents  of 
the  hospital  shout  him  down.  Besides,  they 
believe  anyone  who  Is  trying  to  come  up  with 
new  cures  for  their  sickness  must  be  crazy 
himself. 

The  United  States  is  a  very  special  type  of 
Insane  asylum  In  that  all  the  Inmates  are 
permitted  to  have  guns.  These  guns  are  sold 
right  in  the  hospital  or  can  be  ordered  by 
mall  because  when  the  hospital  was  built 
In  1775  the  founders  wrote  it  into  the  rules 
Every  time  someone  wants  to  change  the 
rules,  the  gun-loving  inmates  cry  that  they 
only  want  the  guns  to  kill  animals  during 
their  recreation  periods. 

The  people  who  Uve  on  the  Hill  and  repre- 
sent the  inmates  are  afraid  to  do  anything  to 
offend  the  armed  Inmates,  so  they  Ignore  the 
problem  until  there's  a  killing  in  the  hospi- 
tal, at  which  time  they  all  express  horror 
that  the  inmates  should  be  allowed  to  walk 
around  with  guns. 

Then  they  forget  about  It  until  the  next 
tragedy  comes  along. 

Despite  its  beauty  and  size  there  have  been 
many  injustices  committed  in  the  asylum 
against  the  patients.  For  100  years,  the  black 
patients  were  kept  in  isolation  wards  and 
only  permitted  out  to  scrub  the  floors.  They 
got  no  treatment  from  the  white  doctors 
until  recently  when  they  became  violent  and 
insisted  that  if  they  were  patients  in  the 
asylum  they  wanted  the  same  rights  as  the 
other  inmates. 

The  administrators  of  the  asylum  have  be- 
latedly sought  to  improve  the  lot  of  thf 
black  patients,  but  there  has  been  a  reluc- 
tance amongst  the  other  inmates  to  pay  the 
bill,  particularly  since  the  asylum  Is  sup- 
porting so  many  other  Insane  asylum.s 
around  the  world. 

Up  until  recently  the  hospital  was  a  model 
for  all  other  hospitals.  But  in  the  '60s  people 
everywhere  have  been  watching  It  with  hor- 
ror and  despair. 

The  more  affluent  the  hospital  becomes  the 
sicker  the  patients  behave.  The  remedies  pre- 
scribed for  the  illnesses  are  always  given  too 
little  and  too  late.  And  as  In  all  insane 
asylums,  every  person  thinks  the  other  pa- 
tient Is  the  one  who  should  get  the  treat- 
ment. 

Nobody  knows  how  many  more  doctors  the 
patients 'will  shoot,  nor  how  long  the  asylum 
will  survive  before  the  inmates  destroy  it 
once  and  for  all. 
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Firearms  Control  Stricter  Abroad 
i»^ote. — The  United  States  has  the  workr-= 
most  lax  gun  control  laws.  It  also  has  more 
deaths  bv  firearms  than  any  other  nation 
To  illustrate  the  contrast  between  our  regu- 
lations and  the  tough  restraints  In  other 
countries.  Times  correspondents  Robert  Toth, 
Don  Cook  and  Don  Shannon  have  filed  re- 
ports on  gun  laws  in  Britain.  France  and 
Japan.) 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

Britain  has  a  long  history  of  firearms  con- 
trol— and  an  enviably  small  number  of 
deaths  bv  shooting.  Only  45  murders  involv- 
ing guns  were  recorded  in  Britain  and  Wales 
last  year  as  compared  to  the  more  than  5,000 
such  slavlngs  in  the  United  States. 

Even  its  constables  don't  carry  guns  De- 
spite the  killing  of  three  imarmed  policemen 
in  August  1966  in  London,  the  Police  Federa- 
tion voted  against  being  armed. 

On  the  decision  of  local  chief  constables, 
guns  are  issued  to  combat  criminals  known 
to  be  dangerously  armed.  But  police  have 
agreed  such  decisions  are  taken  only  in  "most 
exceptional  circumstances."  says  the  Home 
Office. 

Weapon  controls  for  civilians  are  similarly 
strict.  Restrictions  are  In  three  categories: 


1 Guns  which  fire  in  bursts,  i.e.,  sub- 
machine guns,  may  be  possessed  only  with 
certificate  of  approval  from  the  Ministry  of 
Defense.  Even  poUce  must  have  such  certifi- 
cates for  holding  weapons  of  this  kind. 

2 Other  weapons,  Including  handguns  and 

rifles  but  not  shotguns,  are  covered  by  the 
Firearms  Act  of  1937.  which  consolidated  bits 
and  pieces  of  earlier  law. 

It  Is  an  offense  to  possess  such  weapons 
without  a  certificate  issued  by  the  chief  con- 
stable of  one's  locality.  An  applicant  must 
show  'good  reason"  for  possession.  "Self  de- 
fense Is  most  unlikely  to  be  considered  a  good 
reason,"  says  the  Home  Office. 

Usually  an  applicant  must  show  he  Is  a 
member  "of  an  established  rlfie  club  with 
known  facilities,  or  has  an  estate  for  hunt- 
ing, or  Is  a  farmer  who  shoots  rats  and  preda- 
tory beasts,  or  a  shopkeeper. 

Penalty  for  unauthorized  passession  is 
maximum  of  three  years  In  Jail  or  200  pounds 
($480)  fine  or  both. 

In  1965  a  total  of  220,000  certificates  i  per- 
mits) had  been  issued  for  all  England  and 
Wales,  population  about  50  million.  Tliere  Is 
no  reason  to  expect  that  the  number  has 
increased  since  then;  if  anything,  there  are 
fewer  permits  now  than  t>efore,  according  to 
the  Home  Office 

3— Shotguns  were  not  controlled  until  the 
1967  Criminal  Justice  Act  clause  came  into 
force  May  1  this  year.  Although  a  certificate 
from  a  chief  constable  is  needed,  the  con- 
stable must  have  reason  for  not  giving  a 
permit.  The  penalty  for  illegal  possession  is 
six  months  and  200  pounds  or  both. 

Controls  on  shotguns  followed  a  rise  in  in- 
dictable offenses  involving  firearms  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  in  recent  years.  Increasing 
from  552  in  1961  to  2.337  In  1967. 

Prior  to  the  shotgun  law  coming  Into  force, 
a  three-month  amnesty  was  held  for  return- 
ing guns  that  had  no  certificate.  A  total  of 
25.088  were  turned  in.  including  8,847  re- 
volvers and  automatics,  4,340  rifles  and  9,488 
shotguns,  whose  owners  apparently  didn't 
want  to  apply  for  permit.  Most  weapons  were 
usable.  There  have  been  three  other  amnes- 
ties since  World  War  11—1946  when  76,000 
turned  in,  1961  when  70,000  were  turned  In. 
and  1965  when  41.000  were  returned. 


FRANCE 

The  French  style  of  controlling  firearms  Is 
devastatlngly  simple  and  strict. 

Tough  weapons  laws  are  the  reasons  for 
the  rather  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the 
last  few  weeks  of  continuing  violence  with- 
out one  shot  being  fired  i  except  grenade 
launchers  by  the  police) . 

As  far  as  Is  known,  not  a  gun  was  found 
on  any  of  the  several  thousand  who  were 
rounded  up  by  the  police  during  this  pe- 
riod The  only  homicide  in  Paris  during  the 
demonstrations  and  fighting  was  a  death 
from  stabbing. 

Personal  arms,  such  as  pistols  or  revolvers 
(apart  from  hunting  weapons!,  can  be  pur- 
chased in  Prance  only  on  a  police  permit. 

Two  kinds  of  permits  are  issued.  One  is  for 
possession  of  personal  weapons  at  home  or 
office,  if  there  is  a  special  security  problem 
and  the  police  agree  that  this  kind  of  added 
protection  is  reasonable  or  desirable. 

The  other  is  a  permit  to  carry  a  weapon — 
and  this  :s  almost  impossible  to  obtain.  Such 
permits  are  Issued  only  on  the  final  authority 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  himself,  and 
would  apply  only  in  very  special  cases  of 
private  citizens  needing  personal  bodyguards. 
Anybody  found  In  possession  of  a  weapon 
without  one  or  the  other  of  these  permits  Is 
automatically  arrested  In  France.  He  Is  sub- 
ject to  varying  degrees  of  Jail  sentence  de- 
pending on  the  circumstances  and/or  ex- 
planations. 

For  example,  if  a  gun  is  found  dtirlng  a 
road-check  of  car  papers,  the  motorist  would 
immediately  be  arrested. 


An  Individual  cannot  walk  into  a  shop  and 
buy  a  revolver  vrtthout  first  obtaining  a 
police  permit.  If  he  should  then  sell  or  trans- 
fer the  weapon  to  somebody  without  a  permit 
he  would  be  in  violation  of  the  law  Serial 
numbers  and  full  identity  of  the  weapons  Is, 
of  course,  part  of  the  police  files. 

Hunting  weapons  are  easier  to  obtain  But 
they  also  are  purchasable  only  with  a  hunt- 
ing license,  and  can  be  transported  only  If 
such  a  license  is  In  the  possession  of  the 
person  carrying  the  gun 

JAPAN 

Possession  of  pistols,  carbines  and  other 
small  guns  is  absolutely  prohibited  in  Japan 
for  anybody  except  police  and  military  per- 
sonnel. 

Possession  of  such  a  small  arm  carries  a 
maximum  penalty  of  five  years  imprison- 
ment or  200.000  yen  (5-555) . 

National  police  headquarters  claim  there 
are  never  more  than  50  pistols  in  circulation 
lllegallv  in  Japan  because  of  the  vigilant 
watch  "kept  on  this  score.  Biggest  source 
seems  to  be  US  servicemen  from  Vietnam 
trying  to  finance  their  rest  and  recreation 
liere. 

Rifles  and  shotguns  lor  hunting  or  target 
practice  must  be  licensed  with  the  following 
requirements  placed  on  the  license  holder: 
minimum  age  of  20  years,  mental  health 
certified  by  a  doctor  (this  requirement  was 
briefly  imposed  on  driver's  license  appllca- 
Uonsbut  dropped  because  doctors  ma'ie  only 
a  cursorv  examination  and  collected  their 
fee);  reasonable  grounds  for  possession:  if 
ever'  imprisoned,  at  least  three  years  must 
have  eiap.sed  .since  finishing  pri-son  term 

About  800.000  shotguns  are  licensed  in 
Japan  and  only  30.000  rlfies.  Shotgun 
licenses  are  issued  by  chiefs  of  police  sta- 
tions; rifle  licenses  by  chief  of  police  of  a 
prefecture,  a  Jurisdiction  corresponding  to  a 
U  S   county. 

Shotguns  and  rifies  are  licensed  only  for 
use  in  hunting  and  target  shooting  areas 
Someone  who  used  his  weapon  to  shoot  tin 
cans  on  the  beach  or  in  some  other  area 
not  authorized  for  shooting  would  be  subject 
to  a  two  year  sentence  or  a  50,000  yen  i  S139 ) 

fine. 

Nobody  in  Japan  is  allowed  to  possess  a 
knife  or'  sword  longer  than  15  centimeters 
(7  inches)  unless  it  Is  an  antique  certified 
by  the  Cultural  Properties  Protection  Com- 
mission. Switch  blades  longer  than  six  centi- 
meters (three  inches)  with  a  switch  angle 
larger  than  45  degrees  are  also  banned 


LONG  GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 
Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
must  act  now,  and  with  flrmne.'^s,  to  in- 
sure that  other  tragedies  do  not  follow 
in  the  wake  of  the  present  one  that  has 
our  eounti-j-  deep  in  sorrow. 

We  have  acted  to  protect  our  fellow 
citizens  fiom  the  indiscriminate  sale  of 
handguns.  But  that  is  only  a  halfway 
measure:  because  it  is  known  that  crim- 
inals and  other  irresponsible  people  are 
resorting  more  and  more  to  the  use  of 
rifles  and  shoteuns  to  kill  and  maim. 
Fiom  their  standpoint,  this  is  logical  be- 
cause the  latter  can  be  used  more  safely 
at  a  long  di.stance. 

It  is  a  fact  that  I'ifles  and  shotguns  are 
u-sed  m  30  percent  of  the  homicides  com- 
mitted with  flreaims.  Should  we  be  con- 
tent, therefore,  to  iMotect  only  two-thirds 
of  the  people  killed  e\erj'  year  with  fiie- 
arms?  Are  we  willing  to  sacrifice  the  lives 
of  the  other  30  percent? 

Twenty-five  percent  of  our  law  en- 
forcement officers  who  are  .slain  eveiT 
year  are  killed  with  long  guns.  Can  we 
aflord  to  waste  those  lives? 

Is  it  not  tragic  irony  that  it  was  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
.setts,  the  brother  of  our  late  colleague, 
who  commented  but  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
the  measure  proposed  went  only  part  way 
along  the  path  of  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem; and  who  stated: 

Indeed,  it  amazes  me  that  we  continue  to 
tolerate  a  svstem  of  laws  which  make  it  so 
outrageously  easy  for  any  criminal,  insane 
person,  drug  addict  or  child  to  obtain  lethal 
firearms  which  can  be  used  to  rain  violence 
and  death  on  innocent  people. 

Let  us  unite  now  to  do  that  which 
should  have  been  done  long  ago :  pass  the 
bill  to  provide  effective  controls  over  long 
guns  and  ammunition  as  well  as  over 
handgruns. 

I  have  been  much  impressed  by  the 
address  on  this  subject  delivered  this 
morning  by  the  able  Senator  from  Main- 
land IMr.  TydincsI. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mao'land  yield? 
Mr,  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  for  making  the 
speech  he  has  just  completed  and  show- 
ing the  interest  which  he  has  demon- 
strated time  and  time  again  in  this  par- 
ticular field. 

It  is  my  belief  that  he  lias  done  a  great 
deal  to  remove  some  of  the  cobwebs  at- 
tached to  the  problem  of  gun  control 
legislation.  He  has  .set  forth  his  views 
clearlv,  succinctly,  and  understandably. 
I  express  the  hope  that  the  bill  which 
he  has  introduced,  the  others  which  have 
been  introduced,  as  well  as  those  which 
are  vet  to  be  introduced,  will  be  taken 
up  in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  as 
expeditiously  as  possible,  to  the  end  that 
a  bill  can  be  reported,  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  considered,  debated. 
and  resolved  in  this  body. 

Again.  I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.   TYDINGS.   I   thank   the   distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


ROBERT  KENNEDY 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  Robert 
Kennedy,  dedicated  to  chanee.  died  in 
transit.  When  I  met  him  in  1954,  he  was 
shy  and  groping  for  problems  to  solve.  At 
death,  he  eroped  for  solutions.  Earlier 
he   challenged   labor   racketeering,   and 
then,  with  his  brother,  developed  the  New 
Frontier.   Working   for   civil   rights,   he 
acted  responsibly— but  was  chastised  for 
being  too  fast  and  too  slow.  The  Presi- 
dent's assassination  sped  civil  rights  to 
reality  and.  .still  shy,  Robert  tried  not  to 
become   a   candidate.   The   crowds,   the 
amenities,  the  tolerance  of  bias,  and  the 
indulgence  of  incompetence  necessary  to 
politics  was  his  last  desire.  Perhaps  a 
Kennedv   Foundation   was   the   answer. 
But  no.  this  would  only  scratch  the  sur- 
face. Moreover,  a  torch  had  been  lit,  and 
he  was  its  bearer.  To  solve,  he  must  in- 
volve. Against  tradition  that  he  respected. 
he  went  to  New  York  and  became  its  Sen- 
ator. And,  like  the  American  scene,  he 
changed.  He  realized  the  rebuff  to  change, 
the  rebufi  to  voune  ideas,  the  rebuff  to 
the  poor.  To  him  this  was  unacceptable. 
Having  seen  the  goal,  he  raced  in  that 
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direction.  There  was  not  time,  as  Burns 
wrote,  "to  see  ourselves  as  other  see  us." 
And  "others"  saw  a  different  goal — pub- 
lic office  at  any  price.  The  very  divislve- 
ness  he  sought  to  heal,  he  irritated.  As 
well  as  a  solution,  Robert  became  a  part 
of  the  problem.  And,  as  a  man,  he  will 
remain  controversial. 

For  me  he  was  an  understanding 
friend,  the  most  moral  of  men.  willing  to 
change  for  the  good,  and  die  for  the  poor. 
He  had  been  uncomfortable  for  a  long 
time.  Because  of  his  moral  courage  to 
recognize  the  poor  and  young  whom  we 
have  ignored,  we  shall  be  uncomfortable 
until  we  take  heed.  For  as  John  Kennedy 
is  remembered  for  bringing  class  to  pub- 
lic service.  Robert  Kennedy  will  be  re- 
membered for  bringing  public  service  to 
the  classes. 


COMMUNICATIONS     FAVORING     AN 
EFFECTIVE  GUN  LAW 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  deeply 
worried  during  the  past  months  about 
the  criminal  activity  which  seems  to  be 
sweeping  America.  Much  of  this  activity 
has  involved  the  use  of  firearms. 

A  few  weeks  ago  in  the  Senate  I  sup- 
ported the  strongest  possible  version  of 
title  rv  of  the  crime  bill,  the  amendment 
of  my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Kennedy,  which  would  have  controlled 
the  shipment  and  sale  of  long  guns  as 
well  as  handguns.  Unfortunately,  this 
amendment  did  not  carry.  Today  I  have 
joined  my  colleague  and  friend  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  TydincsI  as  a  sponsor  of 
this  new,  even  stronger,  proposal,  which 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  consider  promptly 
and  favorably. 

In  the  past  several  days  I  have  re- 
ceived over  2.000  communications  from 
the  people  of  Maryland  on  the  subject 
of  crime  and  gun  control.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  communications — over  99 
percent  of  them — favor  constructive  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  in  regulating  the 
sale  and  use  of  all  guns  in  order  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  individuals  who 
should  not  have  them.  The  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment  in  my  State  favors  the 
registration  of  all  firearms  and  the 
licensing  of  all  who  use  them.  I  concur 
with  this  sentiment,  and  fervently  hope 
that  before  this  Congress  adjourns  sine 
die.  we  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing a  strong  gun  registration  and  licens- 
ing bill  written  into  law.  The  public  safe- 
ty requires  that  this  action  be  taken. 

I  have  selected  from  the  communica- 
tions I  have  received  a  sampling  of  the 
opinions  of  people  in  Maryland.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  letters  be 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BowrE.  Md., 
June  5,   1968. 
Senator  Daniel  B  Brewster. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC 

De.^r  Sen.\tor  Brewster:  I  hope  my  letter 
will  be  one  of  the  hundreds  written  to  you 
and  all  Congressmen  by  concerned  citizens 
all  across  this  United  States,  as  they  have 


suddenly  been  shocked  by  another  gun  trag- 
edy, which  almost  ended  in  instant  death 
for  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy.  I  awoke  this 
lovely  June  day  to  the  news  that  Kennedy 
had  been  shot.  I  couldn't  believe  what  I  was 
hearing,  why  were  they  going  back  to  that 
horrible  November  day  in  Dallas,  when  sud- 
denly my  mind  was  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  the  newsmen  were  reporting  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  Senator  Robert  P. 
Kennedy. 

Our  country  has  turned  to  violence,  hate, 
riots  and  even  death  for  Innocent  citizens 
and  anyone  who  has  dared  speak  the  truth 
about  this  madness,  which  is  flUing  the  once 
normal  minds  of  Its  citizens.  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  we  can  let  this  present  way  of  dis- 
respect for  human  life  and  law  continue. 
Something  must  be  done  Immediately  to 
bring  about  a  change  or  we  shall  continue  to 
live  and  die  by  the  gun. 

Congress  must  act  swiftly  and  now  on  the 
enactment  for  a  more  rigid  gun  and  weapon 
control.  We  cannot  have  guns  issued  to  every 
person  who  feels  he  needs  a  gun.  without  any 
questions  asked.  It  Is  now  made  so  easy  to 
order  any  type  of  firearm  from  a  mall  order 
house,  this  mtist  be  stopped. 

I  have  not  come  to  the  solution  for  this 
very  immense  problem,  but  I  do  want  you  to 
know  that  I  am  very  aware  of  what  has  been 
done  and  as  a  very  patriotic  and  life  loving 
citizen;  I  will  continue  to  let  my  feelings  be 
known  to  you.  I  hope  that  as  a  representative 
of  the  people  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  you 
will  And  It  necessary  to  support  a  more  rigid 
gun  control  law. 

Yours  Truly. 

Mrs.  Richard  A.  Heller. 

Chevy  Chase,  Md., 

June  6.  1968. 
Senator  Daniel  Brewster. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Brewster:  In  the  past  four 
years,  I,  as  a  young  voting  adult,  have  been 
represented  by  various  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives, namely,  those  from  Michigan, 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  During  these  past 
years,  I  h.ave  not  been  in  correspondence 
with  these  members  of  Congress,  because  I 
have  not  felt  that  strongly  about  :iny  par- 
ticular issue  that  could  be  controlled  by 
Congress. 

However,  in  the  past  two  months.  It  has 
been  my  unfortunate  position  to  watch 
seemingly  mad  men  shooting  productive  cit- 
izens with  weapons  that  are  easier  to  buy 
than,  say.  a  six  pack  of  beer. 

I  resent  this;  but  not  only  do  I  resent 
it,  I  loathe  it.  And  the  chief  reason  for  this 
loathing  Is  that  men  who  are  In  the  position 
to  control  the  sale  of  these  weapxjns  are.  it 
seems,  in  the  hands  of  a  lobby  which  Is  not 
concerned  with  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  but  rather  for 
what  appears  to  be  their  own  benefit. 

In  view  of  the  tragedies  of  the  past  few 
months,  I  hope  that  you.  as  a  legislator,  will 
not  hinder  but  rather  help  .'America  by  con- 
sidering the  views  of  the  middle  class  citi- 
zen: that  class  of  people  who  constitute  the 
majority;  bear  the  financial  and  social  bur- 
dens of  those  who  are  poorer,  weaker,  and 
perhaps,  more  violent;  and  consequently.  It 
Is  the  most  harassed  class,  but  rarely  is  it 
called  on  to  voice  its  hopes  and  demands. 

I.  as  one  of  these  middle  class  citizens,  sug- 
gest a  strict  gun  control  law  which  bans  the 
sale  of  mall-order  weapons  and  establishes  a 
waiting  period  of  a  week  to  ten  days  for  any 
firearm,  during  which  period  the  application 
is  processed  through  the  local  police  depart- 
ment or  even  through  che  FBI.  If  this  cre- 
ates a  need  fnr  more  personnel  in  these  agen- 
cies, I  suggest  an  application  fee  which 
would  pay  for  their  salaries. 

As  a  sidelight,  may  I  also  suggest  better 
restrictions  on  our  entertainment  media,  1  e.. 
television,  movies,  books  and  magazines,  so 


that  the  violence  portrayed  in  these  be  cur- 
tailed. This  area  needs  a  guardian  since  It 
becomes  more  evident,  to  my  mind,  that  the 
conscience  of  those  in  charge  of  these  media 
is  guided  by  what  sells  best  rather  than  what 
is  good  entertainment.  And,  unfortvmately, 
what  sells  best,  in  too  many  cases,  is  vio- 
lence. And  this  violence  seems  to  bend  the 
suggestible  mind.  And  then,  of  course,  hu- 
mans suffer. 

I'm  terrible  sorry,  as  one  of  these  humans, 
for  the  atrocities  we  have  been  forced  to 
witness;  but  as  a  citizen,  I'm  angry.  And  If 
the  way  things  are  and  have  been  done  pro- 
duces this  mass  insanity,  then  I'm  here  to 
vote  for  a  change.  And  after  that,  if  a  change 
Is  not  forthcoming,  then  I'm  here  to  speak 
up.  And  after  that,  I'll  act — peaceably — be- 
cause I  am  determined;  after  all,  Isn't  that 
what  America  Is  all  about? 
Sincerely, 

Audrey  Rasmtjssen. 

Insurance  Co.  of  America. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  June  10,  1968. 
Senator  Daniel  Brewster. 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Brewster:  It  has  been  many, 
many  years  since  I  have  wTltten  to  my  Con- 
gressman; but.  I  feel  that  the  circumstances 
are  exceptional  and  it  is  Important  that  the 
voices  of  yotu-  constituents  back  home  be 
heard.  I  have  been  told  that  the  Congress- 
men "listen"  to  what  their  constituents  say 
and  want  to  know  how  they  feel  about  im- 
portant matters. 

I  write  to  you  to  re-emphaslze  the  tremen- 
dous importance,  in  my  opinion,  of  giving 
this  country  a  real  gun  control  law  with  real 
teeth  and  real  effectiveness.  I  am  not  at  all 
satisfied  with  the  very  meek  law  that  was 
recently  passed. 

Although  I  write  as  an  Individual.  I  must 
tell  you  that  from  my  conversation  with 
scores  and  scores  of  people,  I  know  that  the 
reason  you  do  not  hear  from  them  Is  only 
their  own  feeling  of  inadequacy  to  properly 
express  their  strong  feelings  on  the  same 
subject. 

We  have  heard  for  years  of  the  strong 
"lobby"  which  apparently  successfully  locks 
the  passage  of  effective  firearms  control  leg- 
islation. Knowing  your  record.  I  am  confident 
that  this  lobby  cannot  pxDsslbly  reach  you 
and  that  you  are  aware  of  the  dire  need  for 
strong  and  affirmative  action  immediately  by 
both  Hotises  of  Congress. 

I  admit  that  no  one  knows  that  effective 
legislation  would  result  In  the  saving  of  one 
life,  but  no  one  can  deny  that  effective 
legislation  cannot  possibly  increase  the  lo.^s 
of  life  and  to  me  this  is  of  vital  Importance. 

Pardon  me  for  intruding  on  your  valuable 
time,  but  I  sincerely  believe  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  Issues  facing  the  na- 
tion today. 

Cordially, 

Bertram  A.  Frank.  C.L.U., 
Senior    Vice    President    and   Director   of 
General  Agencies. 

AccoKEEK,  Md., 

June  6,  1968. 
Senator  Daniel  B.  Brewster, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Brewster:  As  a  resident  of 
Maryland  and  as  a  constituent,  this  Is  written 
in  a  time  of  sorrow  and  anxiety.  The  shame- 
ful murder  of  your  colleague.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, was  not  only  a  severe  shock  to  every- 
one but  leads  one  to  consider  ways  and  means 
of  dealing  with  the  present  unrestricted 
tralBc  In  firearms. 

Since  I  do  not  know  yovir  voting  record 
with  respect  to  this  Important  matter,  I  will 
assume  that  on  this  sad  Thursday  you  would 
welcome  still  another  constituent's  opinion 
as  a  guide  In  drafting  urgently  needed,  and 
long  delayed,  legislation. 


June  U,  1968 
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I  am  a  retired  army  officer,  having  been 
ii  participant  In  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  conflict.  In  my  youth  I  grew  up  In 
the  West  with  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
various  calibers  of  firearms  then  used  in 
hunting  wild  game  I  also  participated  In 
various  research  studies  of  the  ballistic  char- 
acteristics of  several  of  these  weapons.  With 
this  general  background  I  feel  qualified  to 
speak  on  the  subject  of  tireamis. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  present 
unrestrained  sale  of  iiandguns,  rlfies  and 
shotguns  should  be  severely  curtailed  by  law 
at  the  earliest  p)osslble  date.  I  have  person- 
;illy  observed  far  too  many  killings  of  human 
beings  not  only  in  wartime  but  also  under 
accidental  circumstances  to  be  complacent 
about  this  matter  any  longer. 

The  available  statistics  disclose  that  ap- 
proximately 5,600  gun  killings  occurred  in 
t'.ie  United  States  last  year  compared  to  30 
or  so  for  England.  20  for  Prance  and  about  12 
in  Belgium.  These  figures  surely  convey  a 
message  that  cannot,  and  should  not,  be 
disregarded. 

I.  and  anyone  else  capable  of  reading  any 
daily  newspaper,  know  why  the  sale  of  lethal 
weapons  continues  unabated  The  National 
Rifle  Association  and  weapons  manufacturers 
have  so  far  lobbied  most  successfully  in  hob- 
bling any  meaningful  bill  to  control  the  sale 
and  registration  of  guns  Today  there  are 
y9  Senators  and  some  435  Congressmen  in  the 
national  legislature.  Surely  today  there  can 
be  found  a  majority  among  you  who  will  risk 
.1  little  and  sternly  rebuke  the  self-interest  of 
the  gun  lobby  by  passing,  now,  the  necessary 
legislation. 

To  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  my  convic- 
tion I  plan  to  picket  the  National  Rlfie  Asso- 
ciation headquarters  on  16th  street,  and  fur- 
ther, to  read  the  voting  record  of  each  and 
every  member  of  Congress  when  bills  are 
either  debated  on  the  floor,  are  in  committee 
or  m  any  other  stages  of  consideration.  I  can 
.vssure  you  that  any  member  of  Congress  fall- 
ing his  duty  win  run  the  risk  of  early  re- 
tirement if  1  read  the  mood  of  the  country 
correctly  today. 

I  urge  you  all.  for  once,  to  place  the  safety, 

security  and  general  welfare  of  our  beloved 

country  above  the  self-serving  activities  of 

gun  manufacturers  and  their  powerful  lobby. 

Sincerely, 

T,  W.  C.  Adams. 
Major,  U.S.  Army,  retired. 

Cooper  &  Auerbach  Architects  A.I. A.. 

Washinqtoiz.  DC.  June  6.  1968. 
Hon.  Daniel  B.  Brewster. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Brewster:  The  anxiety 
which  I  feel  In  the  community— the  mis- 
trust— and  my  own  bewilderment  over  what 
prospects  the  future  holds  for  ils  causes  me 
10  write  this  letter  immediately  in  the  wake 
at  Senator  Kennedy's  murder. 

The  conversations  I  hear  as  a  practitioner, 
as  an  assistant  professor  of  architecture,  and 
as  a  participant  and  worker  in  community 
and  civic  affairs  frankly  frightens  me.  I  know 
you  are  familiar  with  the  syndromes  to  which 
I  allude.  I  am  even  contributlve  to  these 
restless  times  in  that  I  would  be  willing  to 
defend  my  family  at  my  home  in  Chevy 
Chase  or  elsewhere  in  a  lawless  manner  if 
driven  to  it.  I  fleetlngly  consider  arming  my 
home. 

I  can  recall  the  strong  warning  made  by 
the  late  professor  of  sociology  at  Yale.  James 
Kennedy,  to  the  effect  that  our  country- 
above  all  he  could  name  was  the  most  sus- 
ceptible to  totalitarian  control  because  our 
people  would,  when  threatened,  abdicate 
their  basic  rights  and  freedoms  in  the  very 
effort  to  preserve  them.  What  seems  to  con- 
cern most  considerate  men  now  is  whether 
or  not,  given  the  anarchistic  climate  and  the 
\iolence  attending  it.  we  may  not  be  at  that 
point  of  dilemma. 

I  have  come,  for  instance,  to  the  reluctant 
conclusion  that  the  constitutional  right  to 


bear  arms  needs  reconsideration.  I  was  In 
Italy  this  past  January  when  all  guns  were 
collected  and  put  in  the  hands  of  the  projier 
authorities,  even  collectors  items.  What  an 
improbably  simple,  strong  and  resolute  way 
of  handling  such  a  threatening  matter!  And 
we  can't  even  get  a  law  to  control  Interstate 
arms  sales.  This  Is  absolutely  preposterous. 

I  am  aware  of  your  helpful  voting  record 
on  this  matter,  but  as  your  constituent  I 
want  you  to  do  more. 

There  Is  only  one  body  of  men  In  this 
country  which  can  ultimately  resolve  our 
ba.sic  problems  and  you  are  a  member  of  that 
body.  You  and  the  rest  of  the  congress  must 
shove  aside  the  politics  of  pragmati.«m  and 
regionalism  to  legislate  those  strong  laws 
needed  to  healthfully  redirect  this  country.  I, 
lor  one,  will  only  vote  for  those  men  who  do. 
Most  respectfully, 

Seymour  Auerbach. 

Bethesda,  Md.,  June  4,  1968. 

Dear  Senator  Brewster:  This  morning's 
tragedy  emphasizes  the  dichotomy  of  thought 
between  those  who  consider  guns  an  instru- 
ment for  sfKsrt  and  those  who  would  use  guns 
lor  the  taking  of  human  life  It  is  indeed  un- 
lortunate  that  the  safety  of  the  public  at 
large  must  be  Jeopardized  bec:iu.se  the  few 
who  would  enjoy  the  sport  of  shooting  and 
those  who  profit  by  the  sale  of  fireorms  have 
a  strong  enotigh  voice  to  outshout  the  many 
who  are  endangered  by  the  easy  accessablllty 
of  murder  weapons. 

As  long  as  guns  are  available  to  anyone, 
the  chance  of  their  use  as  tools  of  destruction 
is  ever  present.  I  therefore  suggest  that  this 
country  adopt  a  stringent  gun  law.  making 
the  possession  of  a  gun  an  Illegal  act. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Nancy  Wiederhorn. 

June  5,  1968. 

Dear  Senator  Brewster:  Upon  learning  of 
the  shooting  of  Senator  Kennedy,  I  was  filled 
with  a  leeling  of  helplessness:  a  realization 
of  the  power  of  warped  humanity  over  the 
life  of  the  country  and  all  its  citizens.  Mod- 
ern technology,  especially  firearms,  has  made 
this  situation  possible.  Although  recognizing 
positive  accomplishments  of  technology,  we 
must  always  evaluate  Its  usefulness  to  man- 
kind. 

The  gun  In  this  country  Is  an  outmoded 
product  of  technology.  It  Is  no  longer  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  people  in  this  country  to 
hunt  for  their  food.  Likewise,  a  gun  Is  only 
necessary  for  protection  against  other  guns. 
The  gun  has  become  sup)erfluous,  and  Its  uses 
have  become  perverted.  Certainly  the  rec- 
reational, .'iporting  value  of  firearms  could 
l>e  replaced  by  other  pastimes  and  Is,  there- 
fore, not  Indispensable. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  arguments  of 
those  refusing  to  pass  legislation  on  gun  re- 
striction or  aboliton  are  becoming  less  con- 
vincing and  more  reactionary  with  every  shot 
that  is  fired  The  majority  of  this  country 
deplores  both  the  original  and  retaliatory 
\iolence  that  it  .sees  about  it.  Instea-d  of 
fighting  fire  with  fire,  why  not  take  the  fire 
away?  The  country  feels  helpless  and  Its 
representatives  must  represent  it. 

I  realize  that  there  are  many  obstacles  and 
vested  Interests  facing  gun-control  legisla- 
tion. However,  bold,  enlightened  action  Is 
required.  The  crisis  is  real  and  apparent  I 
ask  you  as  my  representative  to  call  on  your 
experience  and  Infltience  and  respond  to 
this  crisis.  Thank  you. 
Hopefully, 

Timothy  W.  Groves. 

June  5.  1968 
Dear  Sm:  How  long  does  it  take  to  get 
effective  gun  legislation?  I  mean  for  rifles  as 
well  as  pistols.  Can  men  any  longer  be 
trusted  with  such  dangerous  psychological 
props?  The  answer  again  and  again  is  no! 
Firearms  cannot  be  justified  for  self-de- 
fense. They  make  each  man  feel  safe,  power- 


fiU,  and  perhaps,  potent:  but  the  feeling  la 
an  Illusion  because  his  neighbor  may  also 
have  a  pistol.  If  this  neighbor  becomes  de- 
ranged or  blown  lull  of  "moral"  fervor,  he 
has  the  means  to  destroy  anyone. 

The  comparison  of  our  riots  to  those  of 
Europe  should  make  the  necessity  for  a  ban 
ou  civilian  arms  clear.  Tlie  massive  Paris 
rlote,  possibly  e\olvtng  more  clvlllanB  than 
ours,  killed  many  fewer  pieople.  Why?  Be- 
cause those  who  were  enraged  could  only 
push,  punch,  or  throw  cobblestones.  I  am 
reminded  of  two  little  boys  who  were  doing 
their  raving  best  to  kill  each  other;  for- 
tunately they  were  small  and  all  their  flail- 
ing did  nothing  more  than  use  up  energy. 
Their  hate  spent,  they  were  free  to  become 
friends.  If  one  had  had  a  pistol,  he.  in  his 
rage,  probably  would  have  tised  It;  and  there 
would  be  no  more  potential  friend  I  hate 
to  say  it.  but  our  population  Is  showing  Itself 
to  be  too  immature  to  bear  arms.  If  no  one 
has  a  gun.  no  one  needs  cne.  The  best  way 
to  begin  to  correct  the  situation  is  to  pass 
effective  legislation.  If  necessary,  we  must 
amend  the  BUI  of  Rights. 

The  Europeans  manage  to  maintain  de- 
mocracies without  arms;  It  is  time  we  grew 
up.  We  must  sacrifice  our  right  to  bear  arms 
as  to  the  price  of  law  and  order.  That  is  the 
cost  and  nothing  is  free.  I  urge  you  to  pass 
wider  gun  controls  and  to  work  for  their 
eventual  ban. 

Sincerely, 

W.  M.  Merrick  Thomas. 


UNITED  NATIONS  SANCTIONS 
IN  RHODESIA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  just 
before  the  holiday  weekend,  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  voted  unanimously  to 
apply  what  amounts  to  almost  total 
.sanctions  against  Rhodesia.  This  is  the 
most  sweeping  decision  of  its  kind  in  the 
history  of  the  U.N.  The  Security  Coun- 
cil ordered  governments  to  end  all  ex- 
ports and  imports  to  and  from  Rhodesia 
except  medical  supplies,  books,  news,  and 
educational  materials.  The  resolution 
ahso  cuts  off  all  funds  for  investment 
and  all  remittances  except  for  pensions. 
It  forbids  travel  on  Rhodesian  passports, 
orders  an  end  to  all  airline  service  to  or 
from  Rhodesia,  and  emphasizes  the  need 
for  breaking  consular  relations. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  sad  moment  in 
the  histor>-  of  U.S.  international  affairs. 
It  indicates  the  lengths  to  which  the 
left-wing  lobby  will  go  in  interfering 
with  the  sovereign  rights  of  an  independ- 
ent nation.  Only  a  few  days  before  the 
Security  Council  voted,  former  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Acheson  said  that  the 
United  States  had  already  joined  an  in- 
ternational conspiracy  to  topple  the  gov- 
ernment of  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith. 
This  action  last  Wednesday  con- 
firms Mr.  Acheson's  charge,  for  the  res- 
olution in  the  Security  Council  received 
the  unanimous  approval  of  all  member.^, 
including  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  we  took  affirmative  action  to  em- 
bargo a  friendly  nation.  We  should  have 
voted  "No"  against  this  outrageous 
breach  of  international  law.  More  typi- 
cally, we  might  have  abstained  and  al- 
lowed the  other  nations  to  gang  up  on 
the  peaceful  country.  But  instead,  we 
voted  aflSrmatively. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  terms 
of  this  agreement  were  organized  behind 
the  scenes  and  that  there  was  \irtually 
no  debate  before  the  resolution  was 
passed.  The  United  States,  according  to 
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word  from  the  U.S.  mission  to  the  U.N. 
In  New  York,  did  not  explain  its  vote 
until  after  the  vote  had  been  taken. 
There  is  no  excuse  whatsoever  for  our 
participation  in  this  shameful  action. 

The  U.N.  is  attempting  to  perpetrate 
the  myth  that  Rhodesia  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  Great  Britain.  One  might  as  well 
proclaim  that  the  U.S.  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  also  illegal  and  that 
we  are  still  under  the  control  of  Great 
Britain.  Of  course,  when  one  sees  our 
groveling  acceptance  of  this  U.N.  res- 
olution, a  resolution  largely  written  by 
Great  Britain,  It  makes  one  wonder 
whether  we  are  indeed  independent  of 
Great  Britain  after  192  years. 

Nevertheless,  Britain  can  no  longer 
maintain  the  fiction  that  Rhodesia  is 
under  her  control.  The  Smith  govern- 
ment has  plainly  had  defacto  control 
of  everv-  section  of  the  country.  There 
have  been-  no  riots,  no  uprisings,  no 
challenges  tb  the  elective  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Although  Rhodesia  has  emer- 
gency measures  which  are  appropriate 
to  a  nation  under  seige.  the  economy 
continues  to  expand,  new  enterprise  has 
been  established,  and  the  population,  as 
far  as  can  be  determined,  is  overwhelm- 
inslv  in  support  of  the  government. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  Rhodesia  is  a  threat 
to  world  peace.  The  government  of 
Rhodesia  has  never  in  any  way  ex- 
pressed any  aggressive  indications  nor 
committed  anv  acts  violating  another 
nation's  sovereignty.  It  has  announced 
Its  intentions  to  live  in  peace  with  the 
world  It  has  made  every  effort  to  ob- 
tain that  peace.  The  only  way  in  which 
Rhodesia  is  a  threat  is  that  her  success, 
the  fruit  of  her  hard  work,  and  her  rela- 
tive afRuence  have  made  her  the  target 
of  envy  and  hatred  on  the  part  of 
African  nations  which  are  unable  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  successfully. 
But  I  do  not  see  how  Rhodesia  can  be 
made  responsible  for  the  greed  and 
f  i-ustration  of  her  neighbors. 

The  question,  then,  remains:  Just  how 
far  will  the  United  States  go  in  the 
campaign  to  topple  a  strong  and  peace- 
ful government?  Our  only  concern  in 
international  affairs  should  be  whether 
the  conduct  of  any  other  nation  affects 
our  own  national  security.  According 
to  this  policy,  we  have  said  that  the  goal 
of  the  Commimists  is  to  dominate  the 
world  We  have  accordingly  taken  ac- 
tions to  contain  Communist  expansion- 
ism. We  have  gone  to  the  aid  of  free 
nations  who  have  been  threatened  by 
Communist  imperialism.  We  have  be- 
come creatly  concerned  about  interna- 
tional policies  of  Conununist  nations  be- 
cause these  policies  threaten  our  own 
national  sun'ival. 

None  of  this  applies  to  Rhodesia. 
Whether  we  like  the  domestic  policies  of 
Rhodesia  or  not,  they  are  matters  of 
purelv  domestic  concern.  They  are  not 
policies  which  threaten  any  other  nation 
or  which  express  hostility  to  any  other 
nation.  They  can  be  of  no  concern  at  all 
to  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  They 
do  not  affect  our  continued  existence,  nor 
do  thev  raise  any  danger  which  will  affect 
our  interests.  Therefore,  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse whatsoever  for  us  expressing  any 
attitude  with  regard  to  Rhodesia's  do- 
mestic policies. 


The  U.N.  Charter  says  specifically  that 
the  U.N.  organization  shall  not  interfere 
in  the  domestic  matters  of  any  nation.  It 
is  a  tortured  legalism  to  say  that  the 
sanctions  are  justified  because  Rhodesia 
is  stUl  Britain  and  that  Britain  has  asked 
the  U.N.  for  assistance. 

I  expect  the  President  soon  to  issue 
an  Executive  order  applying  the  sweep- 
ing sanctions  under  the  authority  of  the 
U.N.  Participation  Act.  Undoubtedly,  this 
order  will  be  similar  to  Executive  Order 
No.  11322.  issued  on  January  5.  1967, 
which  has  delegated  to  the  Secretaries 
of  State,  Commerce,  and  Treasury  the 
power  of  regulating  exports  and  imports 
from  Rhodesia.  I  find  it  remarkable  that 
the  United  States  should  pass  on  to  a 
much  more  sweeping  regulation  of  this 
sort,  when  the  milder  Executive  order  of 
January  1967  has  already  gravely  en- 
dangered our  national  security. 

Last  November  22,  I  pointed  out  to  the 
Senate  that  the  ban  on  the  importation 
of  Rhodesian  chromite,  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  stainless  steel  and  other  high- 
grade  metallurgical  alloys,  would  result 
in  growing  US.  dependence  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  for  this  critical  material. 
Since  then,  it  is  evident  that  this  de- 
pendency is  growing  more  severe. 

In  the  March  1968  edition  of  the  Engi- 
neering &  Mining  Journal,  Dr.  John  M. 
Warde  shows  that  the  Soviets  have 
stepped  up  both  the  production  and  the 
price  of  chromite,  taking  advantage  of 
the  embargo  on  Rhodesian  chromite.  Dr. 
Warde  says : 

The  ore  market  remained  relatively  stable 
until  the  third  quarter  (of  1967)  when  Rus- 
sian .suppliers  hiked  their  1968  offerings  by 
$6  to  S7  a  ton.  while  Turkish  dealers  raised 
their  prices  $2  to  $3,  according  to  Metals 
Week.  The  price  rise  was  in  anticipation  of  a 
shortage  of  high-grade  metallurgical  lump 
In  1968  because  of  the  Rhodesian  sanctions. 


According  to  Dr.  Warde,  U.S.  inven- 
tories of  imported  chromite  were  actually 
higher  in  November  1967  than  they  were 
in  1966.  but  instead  of  this  being  a 
healthy  situation,  the  surplus  is  actually 
an  indication  of  problems  to  come.  Dr. 
Warde  says: 

Factors  responsible  for  the  comfortable 
metallurgical  ore  stock  position  include:  (li 
Stepped-up  deliveries  of  Russian  ore  to  the 
high-priced  U.S.  market  in  anticipation  of 
future  shortages  of  high-grade  lump  ores. 
owing  to  the  Rhodesian  ban;  (2i  Receipts  of 
preboycott  shipments  of  Rhodesian  ore  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter;  l3i  Purchases  from  the 
government  stockpile  to  supplement  the  lim- 
ited availabUlty  of  satisfactory  metallurgical 
ores;  (4»  .\  decline  in  alloy  demand  owing 
to  a  slow-down  in  the  rate  of  stainless  pro- 
duction. 


Despite  the  1967  decline,  according  to 
Dr.  Warde,  specialists  see  stainless  steel 
growing  at  at  least  twice  the  rate  of  raw 
steel.  Thus,  we  see  that  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  there  will  be  a  stepped-up 
demand  for  stainless  steel — a  demand. 
I  might  add,  which  will  be  most  signifi- 
cant in  the  field  of  military  prepared- 
ness—the United  States  is  choosing  a 
policy  which  will  make  us  dependent 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  for  this  critical 
material. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  speech  last 
November  22,  the  Soviet  Union  is  the 
other  chief  supplier  for  metallurgical 
grade  chromite.  By  cutting  off  Rhodesia 


we  are  inevitably  making  ourselves  de- 
pendent upon  our  worst  enemy:  The  last 
domestic  chromite  mining  in  the  United 
States  was  reported  in  1961. 

The  present  statistics  show  that  22  per- 
cent of  the  imported  chromite  in  1967 
came  from  the  Soviet  Union,  10  percent 
came  from  Turkey,  and  13  percent  came 
from  Rhodesia,  consisting  of  preboycott 
shipments.  But  these  statistics  do  not 
show  the  whole  picture,  because  most 
of  the  chromite  from  other  countries  is 
not  of  metallurgical  quality.  The  ship- 
ments from  the  Soviet  Union,  Turkey, 
and  Rhodesia  represent  nearly  all  the 
chromite  used  in  high-grade  alleys. 
When  the  figures  are  thus  adjusted,  it 
shows  that  in  1967.  nearly  half  of  our 
metallurgical  grade  chromite  came  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  With  the  boycott  in 
total  effect  in  1968,  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  Soviet  share  of  our  market  will  rise 
dramatically. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle "Chrome  Ore,"  wi-itten  by  Dr.  John 
M.  Warde,  and  published  in  the  Engi- 
neering &  Mining  Journal  of  March. 
1968,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  l.» 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
present  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  are 
unjustified,  both  from  the  moral  view- 
point, and  from  the  \1ewpoint  of  inter- 
national law.  Rhodesia  has  sur\'ived 
them,  and  probably  would  continue  to 
sui-vive  them.  Rhodesia  is  one  of  the  few 
nations  left  in  the  world  with  a  sense  ot 
national  integrity.  Even  if  the  broader 
sanctions  voted  last  Wednesday  are  put 
into  effect.  I  feel  sure  that  Rhodesia  will 
put  up  a  valiant  and  courageous  fight 
against  their  unjust  and  aggressive  in- 
tent. 

The  most  disturbing  element  is  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. It  is  plain  that  our  policy  is  to 
destroy  Rhodesia  and  the  Smith  gov- 
ernment— for  what  reasons,  it  is  hard  to 
tell.  Yet  any  government  that  supplants 
the  present  rule  is  bound  to  be  anti- 
American  and  anticapitalist.  Under  last 
year's  sanctions,  the  State  Department 
deliberately  chose  a  policy  which  would 
make  us  dependent  upon  a  hostile  gov- 
ernment for  the  critical  mineral,  chro- 
mite. Under  the  broader  sanctions,  we 
see  a  further  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  State  Department  to  destroy  our 
friends  in  Rhodesia,   and   install   what 
would  be  inevitably  a  hostile  regime.  No 
matter  which  way  one  looks  at  it.  it 
seems  that  our  State  Department  wants 
to  make  us  dependent  upon  our  enemies. 
Mr.  President,  we  must  reconsider  this 
ill-conceived   and   misguided   policy.   It 
must  not  be  implemented  by  Executive 
order.    Instead,  we   ought   to   recognize 
Rhodesia,  and  resume  friendly  trade  and 
contact.  Rhodesia  is  an  enemy  to  no  one, 
and  rightfully  deserves  a  place  in  the 
cooperation    and    competition    of    free 

nations. 

E.KHiBrr   1 

Chrome  Ore 

(By  Dr.  John  M.  Warde.  Mining  and  Metals 
Division,  Union  Carbide  Corp.1 
This  vear  should  be  a   go(xl  one  for  the 
domestic  chrome  industry  If  production  of 
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stainless  and  raw  steel  picks  up  as  many  ob- 
servers predict.  However,  two  problems  most 
likely  to  plague  domestic  alloy  producers 
during  The  year  are:  (1)  Higher  chrome  ore 
prices  in  the  face  of  tightening  supplies  of 
good  metallurgical  lump  because  of  the  Rho- 
desian boycott:  and  (21  high  levels  of  alloy 
imports.  Looking  beyond,  prospects  are  bright 
for  the  alloy  industry  as  specialists  see  stain- 
less growing  at  least  twice  the  rate  of  raw 
steel. 

The  following  developments  occurred  in 
the  U.S   chrome  industry  during  1967: 

Domestic  alloy  operations  returned  to 
normal  in  the  first  quarter  alter  the  resolv- 
ing of  labor  problems  which  caused  work 
3toppages  in  most  of  Union  Carbide's  alloy 
plants  during  much  of  the  last  half  of  1966. 

Ore  consumption  slipped  from  1966  levels. 
The  cutback  was  mainly  in  the  refractories 
.sector  but  chemical  use  was  also  off.  metal- 
lurgical consumption  approximated  the  pre- 
vious year's  rate. 

The  ore  supply  picture  was  further  clouded 
as  President  Johnson,  backing  U.N  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia — a  major  Free  World  source 
of  high  grade  lump — Issued  an  Executive 
Order  on  Jan.  5,  banning  all  trade  in  chrome 
ore  and  other  selected  commodities  between 
:he  U.S.  and  that  country. 

Ore  Imports  were  at  a  rate  well  below  1966 
receipts,  with  the  USSR  increasing  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  US  market  as  the  Rho- 
desian lx>ycx)tt  took  effect. 

Chrome  ore  depends  mainly  on  the  steel 
.ndustry  for  Its  markets.  Its  largest  outlet 
15  in  the  manufacture  of  chrome  ferroalloys 
used  in  the  production  of  stainless  and  heat 
resisting  steels.  Next  In  importance  Is  the 
manufacture  of  refractory  brick  and  special- 
ties— mortars,  cements,  ramming  mixes — 
ised  in  furnace  construction  and  mainte- 
nance, chiefly  in  steel  plants.  Tlie  balance 
..oes  mainly  into  the  production  of  bichro- 
mates, the  basic  feed  stock  from  which  most 
■  •ther  chrome  chemicals,  including  chrome 
plating  compounds,  are  derived.  Here  is  how 
the  U.S.  market  patterns  have  developed  in 
recent  years: 

U.S.  CHROME  ORE  MARKETS' 
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consumers  turned  to  foreign  suppliers  as  a 
hedge  against  work  stoppages  in  the  domes- 
tic industry.  Ore  inventories  in  the  hands 
of  alloy  producers  at  the  end  of  November 
stood  at  473.000  short  tons,  12,000  above  that 
reported  for  year-end  1966.  Factors  respon- 
sible for  the  comfortable  metallurgical  ore 
stock  position  include:  d)  Stepped  up 
deliveries  of  Russian  ore  to  the  high  priced 
U.S.  market  in  anticipation  of  future  short- 
ages of  high  grade  lump  ores  owing  W  the 
Rhodesian  ban:  (2)  receipts  of  pre-boycott 
shipments  of  Rhodesian  ore  during  the  first 
quarter:  (3)  purchases  from  the  Government 
stockpile  to  supplement  the  limited  avail- 
ability of  satisfactory  metallurgical  ores; 
and  (4(  a  decline  In  alloy  demand  owing  to  a 
slowdown  m  the  rate  of  stainless  production. 

Refractories  producers  consumed  285,000 
tons  of  ore  principally  Philippine,  with  lesser 
quantities  of  Transvaal  ore,  representing  a 
30 'o  reduction  from  the  quantity  used  dur- 
ing January-November  1966.  Tlie  declining 
steel  rate  and  reduced  level  of  the  steel  In- 
dustry's furnace  construction  and  main- 
tenance activities  were  prime  reasons  for  the 
cutback  The  trend  to  the  Increased  use  of 
magneslte  predominating  refractories  and 
dolomite  in  U,S.  steelmaklng  practice  was 
also  a  factor.  Ore  Inventories  at  refractories 
plants  as  of  Nov.  30.  were  481,000  short  tons, 
down  17'"  from  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
but  still  representing  a  13-month  supply  at 
the  1966  consumption  level. 

Chemical  manufacturers  used  163.000 
short  tons  of  ore.  virtually  all  from  the 
Transvaal.  This  was  a  10"'  decrease  from  the 
first  11  months  of  1966.  Ore  Inventories  at 
chemical  plants  as  of  Nov.  30.  amounted  to 
263.000  tons  representing  an  11  c;,  drawdown 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  about  a 
15-month  supply  based  on  usage. 

Ore  Imports,  which  amounted  to  1,129.000 
short  tons,  continued  to  supply  domestic 
requirements:  domestic  chrome  mining  was 
last  reported  in  1961.  Receipts  during  the 
first  11  months  of  1967  were  35';  below  the 
January-November  total  for  1966.  The  prin- 
cipal Eotirces  were:  South  Africa  (Trans- 
vaal i .  38^: — mainly  chemical  but  some  for 
refractory  and  metallurgical  use:  USSR. 
22^-0 — metallurgical;  Philippines.  16'^: — 
mainly  refractory;  Tiukey,  10"' — metallur- 
gical; Rhodesia,  13'' — metallurgical  (pre- 
boycott shipments).  Tlie  breakdown  of  1967 
(li  months)  ore  receipts  compared  with 
those  of  recent  years  shows  the  shift  In  pat- 
tern of  U.S.  lmf)orts  that  has  taken  place 
since  the  Rhodesian  problem  began  late  In 
1965: 
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200.000  tons  in  any  one  year.  GSA's  attempt 
in  August  to  sell  on  a  negotiated  basis  113.- 
000  tons  of  chemical  grade  chromite  met  with 
no  lakers. 

In  the  U.S.  alloy  sector.  Union  Carbide's 
Mining  Si  Metals  Dlv.  announced  installation 
of  a  new  25,000-kw  electric  furnace  at  Its 
Alloy,  W.  Va  .  plant  The  new  multl-mllUon 
dollar  unit  is  equipped  with  modern  pollu- 
tion control  equipment  designed  to  produce 
ferrochrome  silicon.  The  furnace  began  op- 
eration In  November. 

Vanadium  Corp.  of  America,  became  the 
Vancoram  Operations  of  Poote  Mineral  Co, 
on  Aug.  31.  at  the  same  time  its  Keokuk 
Electro-Metals  Dlv.  became  designated  as  the 
Kemco  Operations  of  Foote  Mineral. 

Ore  sources.  Rhodesia,  a  major  Free  World 
source  of  high  grade  metalUirglcal  lump  was 
banned  from  delivering  ore  (and  chrome  fer- 
roalloys) to  the  U.S  by  President  Johnson's 
Executive  Order  of  Jan.  5,  under  the  U.N. 
Act.  which  was  designed  to  supf>ort  the  man- 
datory sanctions  resolution  passed  In  the 
U.N.  on  Dec.  16,  1966.  During  the  year,  the 
U.K.  extended  Its  boycott  on  Rhodesian 
goods  to  Include  Import  from  any  source  of 
ferr(x:hrome  made  from  or  even  partly  con- 
taining Rhodesian  ore — a  provision  covered 
In  the  U.S.  ban.  Rh(xlesla's  chrome  mining 
operations  continue  to  produce  under  decrees 
issued  by  the  Rhodesian  government,  which 
requisitions  the  output  through  its  official 
trading  company.  Where  the  banned  ore  Is 
going  remains  a  question,  rumor  even  has 
Red  China  a  customer  for  60.000  tons  Early 
in  the  year  the  US  received  147,000  short 
tons  of  Rhodesian  ore  which  was  shipped 
prior  to  the  boycott. 

South  Africa.  Transvaal  ore  continues  to  be 
the  mainstay  of  the  chemical  trade,  but 
shifts  in  technology  have  made  it  of  increas- 
ing Interest  In  refractory  and  metallurgical 
applications.  A  new  and  growing  use  is  In 
foundry  sand.  Most  of  the  Transvaal  ore  Is 
friable  and  typically  analyzes  44.5 "l^  Cr203, 
with  a  chrome  to  iron  ration  of  1.6  to  1. 
South  .Africa,  with  the  Free  World's  largest 
chrome  resources.  Is  the  world's  number  two 
producer  after  the  USSR.  Production  In  1967 
was  in  excess  of  1 -million  short  tons,  of  which 
some  200.000  tons  v.-ere  consumed  locally, 
mainly  in  South  Africa's  burgeoning  ferro- 
chrome Industry.  The  remainder  was  ex- 
ported chiefly  to  the  U.S.  with  lesser  quan- 
tities 10  Japan.  West  Germany.  Prance,  the 
U.K.  and  elsewhere.  US  receipts,  during  the 
January-November  period,  totaled  425.000 
short  tons,  the  bulk  of  which  was  for  chemi- 
cal use  but  some  went  to  the  refractories 
and  metallurgical  industries. 

Turkey,  long  time  source  of  metallurgical 
lump,  furnished  108,000  short  tons  to  the 
U.S.  during  the  first  11  months  of  1967. 
Prospects  are  for  a  continued  high  level  of 
demand  for  Turkish  ore  in  1968. 

The  Republic  of  the  Philippines  Is  the 
major  VS.  source  for  refractory  ore.  The 
Islands'  unique  Maslnloc  deposit  of  high 
alumina,  lumpy  chrome  ore  continues  to 
furnish  the  bulk  of  the  needs  of  U.S.  refrac- 
tory brick  makers.  The  Philippines  also  sup- 
ply a  relatively  .small  but  steady  output  of 
high  grade  metallurgical  concentrates  from 
the  Acoje  Mine  to  the  trade.  During  the  first 
11  months  of  1967.  the  U.S.  imported  from 
the  Philippines  182,000  short  tons  of  refrac- 
tory ore  and  4.000  short  tons  of  high  grade 
concentrates. 

Iran  is  reported  to  have  sizable  reserves 
of  high  grade  lump  ore.  and  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  newly  built  harbor  Installations, 
including  a  l.SOO-tph  chrome  ore  loading 
facility,  at  Bandar  Abbas  In  November,  the 
country  has  a  good  potential  as  a  prime  world 
.source  of  metallurgical  ore  Since  the  clew- 
ing of  the  Suez  Canal,  however.  Iran  has 
been  at  a  transport  disadvantage  in  compet- 
ing for  the  U.S.  and  European  markets.  No 
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Iranian  ore  was  reported  among  U.S.  Imports 
during  the  first  11  months  of  1967. 

USSR  The  world's  largest  chrome  ore 
producer  continued  to  be  the  pace  setter 
lor  the  ore  market  and  leading  US.  source 
of  high  grade  lump  Over  80  :  of  the  Soviet 
chrome  exports  In  recent  years  have  gone  to 
the  Free  World  (mainly  to  the  U.S.  and 
Japan)  and  prospects  are  for  the  USSR  to 
further  Improve  Its  penetration  into  Western 
markets  as  the  Rhodeslan  boycott  goes  on. 
A  breakdown  of  chrome  ore  exports  from  the 
USSR  m  recent  years  Is  as  follows: 
SOVIET  CMROMt  ORE  EXPORTS 
IThousands  ol  metric  tons! 


U.S.  CHROME  ORE 
IThousand  short  tons) 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING   TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

19671  1966  1965  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  now  that  the  perl- 
imports                              1.231       1.864        1.518    ods    allocated    to    designated    Senators 

Production ----- -■--■     have  ended,  that  there  be  a  period  for 

£,°;,rrg',c"ai  ■        841-        m  907     the  transaction  of  routiiie  busiiiess,  With 

Refractory "l-.M        311  439  4b7     statements  limited  to  3  minutes. 

s'foXn'nd -      izfs       1.346         i.M?         The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

_     ' objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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■  Estimated 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  ol  Mines. 


1964       1965         1966 

Freeworld 567         622  771 

Communist  countries »         "J  '*" 

Total 663        745  920 

IXxrlng  the  first  U  months  of  1967.  the 
USSR  suppUed  252,000  short  tons  of  chrome 
ore  to  the  XLS.;  most  of  the  ore  analyzed 
above  52  Ti  Cr  O,. 

Albania,  second  largest  chrome  ore  source 
In  the  Communist  World,  produces  about 
350.000  mtpy.  which  is  normally  sold  mainly 
to  Red  China  and  Communist  Europe.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  Rhodeslan  boycott.  US. 
alloy  producers  took  11.000  tons  in  1967.  The 
Initial  shipment  of  4.000  short  tons  arriving 
In  August  marked  Albania's  first  recorded 
commercial  sh.pment  of  chrome  ore  to  this 
country.  Albania's  current  Plve-Year  Plan  is 
reported  to  mclude  the  establishment  of  a 
domestic  ferrochrome  plant. 

DirVELOPMENTS 

Souih  Africa.  US.  Steel  has  reportedly  in- 
vested in  two  South  African  firms.  Zeerust 
Chrome  Mines  Lt;d  .  and  Ferralloys  Ltd. 

Finland.  Production  at  the  Kemt  Mines  Is 
reportedly  at  a  rate  of  125,000  to  150,000  tpy 
of  high  iron  chrome  ore.  The  Outokumpu 
ferrochrome  pla;it  to  be  erected  at  Tornlo  is 
expected  to  be  ready  by  the  end  of  1968. 

Malagasy.  Reports  indicate  chat  work  re- 
cently started  on  the  road  to  link  the  large 
Malagasy  chromite  deposits  at  Andlamena. 
west  of  Lake  Alatora.  w.th  the  railhead  at 
Ambatondrazaka.  The  52-miIe  road  is  being 
built  by  the  government  to  enable  the  Cglne 
mining  subsidiary.  Cie  Miniere  d'Andia- 
mena — COMINA — to  develop  these  Important 
deposits  and  start  mining  early  In  1969.  Dis- 
covered m  the  mid-1950's  the  friable  Andla- 
mena deposits  hold  over  5-mlllion  tons  of  low 
grade  tup  to  40^c  CrO  )  chromite.  Ugine. 
which  owns  a  55  n  interest  In  COMINA  plans 
to  produce  85.000  tons  of  low  ratio  concen- 
trates annually  The  government  of  the  Mala- 
gasy Republic  holds  a  201-  interest:  Pechlney, 
10'.  ;  and  Cle   de  Mokta.  5'"^ . 

India.  The  Indian  Steel  Minister  reportedly 
laid  the  corner  stone  of  a  $65-miUlon  ferro- 
chrome plant  In  Orlssa's  industrial  belt  at 
Jaipur  Road.  The  plant,  scheduled  for  opera- 
tion in  1968.  li  said  to  be  designed  to  pro- 
duce 10.000  tons  of  low  carbon  ferrochrome 
a  year  initially,  which  is  to  be  eventually  ex- 
panded to  25.000  tons  to  meet  the  expected 
demands  of  India's  alloy  steel  industry. 

Japan.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  devaluation 
of  the  pound.  Japan  has  been  asked  by  the 
Russians  for  a  16  67'"'  extra  payment  on  all 
chrome  land  manganese  i  ores  delivered  after 
devaluation  The  Russians  traditionally  ac- 
cepted payment  in  sterling  but  new  con- 
tracts win  be  in  dollars, 

Indian  Ocean.  The  Russian  survey  ship. 
.\c.\DEMicwN  KtmcHATOv,  Is  reported  by  Tass 
to  have  found  pure  chromite  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  The  chromite  was  stated 
to  have  been  found  In  geological  rifts  where 
it  is  thought  the  earth's  mantle  Is  exposed  on 
the  seabed. 


MESSAGES    FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


•TOMORROW  S  TRANSPORTATION," 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency : 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  transmitting  today  a  report  on 
the  study  of  new  systems  for  urban  trans- 
portation, entitled  Tomorrow's  Trans- 
portation. 

Undertaken  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment in  accordance  with  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Amendments  of 
1966,  the  study  has  involved  research 
and  analytic  effort  by  17  contractors  over 
a  period  of  18  months.  It  has  explored 
areas  of  transportation  research  and  de- 
velopment to  ease  the  problems  of  Amer- 
icans who  live  in  or  commute  to  work  in 
cities. 

The  report  identifies  research  and  de- 
velopment which  offers  promising  pros- 
pects for  transportation  improvements 
in  our  cities  in  the  near  future.  It  sug- 
gests a  longer  term  program  of  research 
and  development,  concentrated  in  areas 
of  greatest  promise  and  benefit. 

I  commend  the  report  for  study  by  the 
Congress  and  the  concerned  Federal, 
State  and  local  agencies.  It  provides  a 
good  foundation  for  decisions  upon  the 
program  of  research  and  development  re- 
quired to  develop  the  needed  new  sys- 
tems of  transportation  for  our  crowded 
metropolitan  areas. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  June  12,  1968. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

•  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  PRESIDENCY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
week's  Life  magazine  contains  an  article 
entitled  "The  Presidency,"  written  by 
Hugh  Sidey.  The  ailicle  contains  a  ref- 
erence to  the  Presidency  of  Lyndon 
Johnson  during  the  past  week.  The  sub- 
head is:  "For  God's  Sake,  Live  Under 
the  Law."  That  is  a  part  of  a  quotation 
from  a  statement  by  the  President  in 
expressing  his  sorrow  during  a  television 
speech  on  the  passing  of  our  late  be- 
loved and  respected  colleague,  and  my 
friend,  when  the  President  said: 

Let  us,  for  God's  sake,  resolve  to  live  un- 
der the  law  Let  us  put  an  end  to  violence 
and  to  the  preaching  of  violence. 

Tlie  article  states  that  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  similarity,  in  some  respects, 
between  the  President  and  om-  late  de- 
parted colleague.  Both  were  strong  men 
and  attracted  the  same  strong  antago- 
nisms and  affections. 

Mr.  Sidey  mentions  that  in  1964 
Robert  Kemiedy,  then  the  Attorney 
Genei-al,  offered  to  serve  as  Ambassador 
to  South  Vietnam,  but  that  President 
Johnson  thrust  the  offer  aside  instantly. 
The  result  was  that,  in  the  words  of  the 
author,  "the  President  was  accused  of 
hoarding  power." 

But  the  real  reason  behind  the  Presi- 
denf.s  action  was  a  regard  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  Robert  Kennedy  and  a  regard 
for  the  Nation  and  for  that  stricken 
family. 

Also,  earlier  this  year  the  President— 
and  I  can  say  this  from  personal  knowl- 
edge— worried  about  the  security  of  the 
candidates  in  the  political  race.  He  also 
contacted  some  of  us  in  Congress  long 
before  the  tragic  event  at  Los  Angeles 
in  an  effort  to  secure  extra  Secret  Serv- 
ice protection  for  all  the  candidates.  He 
did  not  meet  with  much  success.  How- 
ever, as  .soon  as  the  tragedy  occurred,  he 
acted  immediately.  He  called  in  the 
Members  of  the  leadership  and  contacted 
the  chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  appropriate  committees, 
and  as  a  result  of  their  action  the  Presi- 
dent was  given,  in  a  resolution  and  in 
the  Treasury-Post  OflQce  appropriation 
bill,  the  authority  which  he  needed.  He 
had  lacked  it.  but  he  acted  on  his  own 
volition  because  of  the  events  which  had 
occurred. 

It  should  also  be  stated  chat  President 
Johnson— and  this  would  apply  to  any 
Pre.sident,  but  not  so  much  as  to  him — 
receives  an  extraordinarily  large  number 
of  threatening  letters  evei-y  year.  Many 
attempts  are  made — some  of  them  suc- 
cessful—to climb  the  White  House  fence. 
However,  none  of  them  has  been  so  suc- 


cessful   that    those    who    attempted    it 
could  get  very  far. 

When  the  President  received  the  news 
of  the  passing  of  Robert  Kennedy,  he 
called  several  persons  to  the  White 
House.  I  was  there  early  in  the  morning 
and  also  later  in  the  day.  The  Pi-esident 
expressed  shock  and  horror.  He  put  all 
the  services  and  facilities  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  disposal  of  the  Kennedy 
family.  He  did  everything  he  possibly 
could  to  bring  some  surcease  into  that 
tragic  period.  He  also  discussed  the 
sending  of  another  message  to  Congress 
on  gun  legislation,  and  his  desire  that 
.iUnbassador  and  Mrs.  Shriver  return 
from  Paris  for  the  funeral. 

The  President — and  I  have  differed 
with  him  on  occasion,  but  at  least  he  has 
given  me  the  courtesy  of  considering  my 
views  on  an  honest  basis — has  found 
himself  in  a  most  difficult  position,  a 
position  which  no  President,  regardless 
of  party,  should  ever  find  himself  in.  He 
has  conducted  himself  with  dignity  and 
understanding. 

He.  too,  has  had  his  tragedies:  and  he. 
too.  is  understandmg  of  what  has  hap- 
pened during  the  past  week:  because,  as 
the  article  ends,  "To  those  who  watched, 
what  had  happened  was  so  far  away  and 
yet  so  close." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  outstanding  article  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Sidey  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

•vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  Presidency 

I  By  Hugh  Sidey  I 

"FOR     GOD'S     SAKE,     LIVE     UNDER     THE     I.AW" 

Lyndon  Johnson  traveled  his  separate  po- 
etical way  from  Robert  Kennedy  and  the 
bitterness  that  sometimes  llared  between 
them  was  real.  But  Just  as  real  was  the  Presi- 
dent's concern  for  Kennedy's  well-being — 
strong  men  both,  they  attracted  the  same 
strong  antagonisms  and  hatreds. 

It  showed  Itself  first  in  the  dark  days  of 
1964  when  Kennedy,  about  to  leave  his  post 
,is  attorney  general,  volunteered  to  be  am- 
bassador to  South  Vietnam,  which  was  peril- 
ously close  to  collapse.  Johnson  thrust  the 
offer  aside  Instantly  and  he  was  accused  of 
hoarding  power.  Maybe  there  was  a  little  of 
that  in  the  gesture,  but  rxmnlng  deeper  was 
the  President's  fear  that  something  would 
happen  to  Bob — and  neither  this  nation  nor 
•hat  tortured  family  could  stand  more. 

This  spring,  through  the  heat  of  the  pri- 
mary campaigns.  Johnson  worried  about  the 
.'-ecuVity  of  the  presidential  candidates  and 
particularly  about  Kennedy.  He  brooded  with 
friends  about  the  climate  of  violence  in 
.America  and  the  ever-present  threat  to  all 
national  leaders,  more  than  anything  to  the 
Presldencv.  'When  he  was  trying  to  get  the 
crime  bill  passed,  he  had  an  aide  quietly 
.sound  out  congressmen  about  the  possibility 
of  Including  a  pro\-ision  assigning  Secret 
Service  men  to  the  candidates.  The  response 
was  negative  and,  since  there  was  no  real  in- 
Lident  to  set  off  the  alarm,  the  matter 
dropped.  But  it  rested  uneasily  in  the  Presi- 
dent's mind. 

Meantime  he  felt,  hovering  near  him,  the 
spectre  of  danger.  Some  12.000  threatening 
letters  came  to  the  White  House  in  a  year. 
.\  dozen  men  scaled  the  eight-foot  White 
House  fence  and  were  caught  on  the 
grounds.  At  least  one  person  was  taken  Into 
custodv  every  day  by  the  Secret  Service 
someplace  In  the  U.S.  for  threatening  the 
President.  The  men   who  were  running  for 


the  P*resldency  were  bound  to  attract  some 
of  this  madness — and  particularly  Bob  Ken- 
nedy. Johnson,  flying  in  his  Jet  or  with 
friends  in  his  small  study,  would  talk  alX)Ut 
the  danger  as  a  hlnderance  to  his  Presi- 
dency. He  felt  a  prisoner  within  his  coun- 
try Secrecy  was  a  weapon  against  warped 
minds  and  so  there  was  the  odd  spectacle 
of  a  President  moving  unannounced  from 
city  to  city.  Last  week  he  went  to  address 
the  graduating  class  of  Glassboro  State  Col- 
lege In  New  Jersey.  But  the  final  acceptance 
of  the  Invitation  came  so  late  that  his  name 
was  not  even  printed  on  the  commence- 
ment program. 

Tlie  news  of  the  shooting  of  Robert  Ken- 
nedy came  clacking  over  the  wire  Into  the 
Sitviatlon  Room  in  the  White  House  base- 
ment. One  of  those  anonymous  men  who 
attend  the  room  to  watch  tiie  world  through 
the  night  for  the  President  ripped  off  the 
yellow  bulletin  from  the  machine  and  called 
National  Security  Aide  Walt  Rostow,  asleep 
m  his  suburban  home.  Even  on  the  most 
grave  national  crises  Rostow  generally  waiu 
a  few  minutes  to  gather  more  lulormation 
before  disturbing  the  President.  But  on 
Wednesday  morning  at  3:31  his  call  went 
instantly  to  the  white  bedside  phone  of  the 
President.  The  muted  Jangle  roused  John- 
son, now  conditioned  to  wake  and  expect 
bad  tidings.  "Senator  Kennedy  has  been 
shot."  Rostow  said  simply.  "I  don't  know 
how  seriously. "  The  President  wanted  more 
information  but  Rostow  had  only  the  bare 
details  and  he  suggested  that  Johnson  turn 
on  his  T\'  set  just  as  his  own  wife  Elspeth 
was  doing.  Johnson  hung  up  the  phone, 
pushed  the  remot*  control  TV  switch  at  his 
bedside,  woke  Lady  Bird  and  together  they 
watched  the  triple-screened  color  set  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed. 

Lvndon    Johnson    is    never    immobilized. 
But  he  was  in  those  first  minutes  absolutely 
unbelieving.  Then,  still  in  bed  with  the  tele- 
phone cradled  on  his  shoulder  and  his  eyes 
on  TV.  he  began  to  make  calls  and  do  things 
he  felt  he  had  to  do.  First  he  called  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark  to  set  the  federal  in- 
vestigative machinery  in  motion.  Tlien  calls 
went  to  Secret  Service  Chief  James  Rowley, 
back  to  Clark  again,  then  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
He  wanted  a  Secret  Service  detail  with  every 
candidate  who  would  accept  it.  The  Service 
was  to  get  agents  from  wherever  they  could 
to  fill  out  the  details.  The  President  does  not 
have  the  legal  authority  to  do  this  but  he 
told   his  men  never  mind   about  authority. 
He  would  get  it  some  way.  He  was  back  on 
the  phone  to  Clark  and  then  to  Rowley  and 
to   Senators   Mike   Monroney   and   Mansfield 
and    Congressman    Tom    Steed    who    handle 
legislation  pertaining  to  the  Secret  Service. 
By  4:41  the  President's  own  information  net- 
work was  functioning  and  he  had  a  full  re- 
port direct   from   Good   Samaritan   Hospital. 
Bv  6:35  he  was  talking  with  Kennedy's  aide, 
Ted  Sorensen,   and   a  few  seconds   later   to 
Edward   Kennedy   and   then   brother-in-law 
Steven  Smith.  There  was  not  much  to  say. 
He  quietly  told  of  his  sorrow  and  asked  that 
it  somehow  be  passed  along  to  Ethel  Ken- 
nedy.  He  wanted   to  do  whatever  he  could 
to    ease    the   family's    pain.    But    there   was 
nothing  much  that  could  ease  the  pain  and 
he    knew   it.   By    now   Secret   Service   agents 
were    on    their   way    to    all    candidates.    .Mr 
Force  planes  were  ready  to  take  the  oldest 
Kennedv  children— Joe.  Kathleen  and  Bobby 
from  McLean  to  Los  Angeles,  and  to  bring 
the   youngest    ones    back    home   from   Cali- 
fornia. 

Rufu"  Youngblood.  the  Secret  Service 
agent  who  had  thrown  himself  on  top  of 
Johnson  In  Dallas  more  than  four  years  be- 
fore, came  by  and  briefed  the  President. 
Disbelief  still  clung  to  Johnson.  The  ques- 
tions he  asked  the  few  staff  members  around 
him  needed  no  answers.  How  can  this  still 
happen?  How  had  it  gotten  that  bad?  He 
talked   of   Dallas,    of   Martin  Luther   King's 


death,  of  the  gunman  who  had  climbed  to 
the  University  of  Texas  tower  and  killed  14 
people.  "How  many  times  did  we  try  to  get 
that  gun  legislation  tlirough?"  he  asked, 
knowing  how  fat  the  file  on  that  issue  had 
become,  remembering  his  own  harsh  words 
in  Insisting  on  the  bill,  some  of  the  toughest 
he  has  ever  addressed  to  Congress.  "What 
does  It  take  to  make  them  see  our  need?"  He 
called  Everett  Dirksen  and  kept  calling 
others. 

The  misty  and  melancholy  dawn  came  to 
the  White  House.  Below  the  President's  bed- 
room window  the  signs  of  tragedy  began  to 
gather.  The  huge  television  vans  lumbered 
through  the  gates  and  spread  their  elec- 
tronic gangUa.  Reporters  and  cameramen 
collected  In  stunned  knots.  White  House  po- 
lice checked  their  weapons  and  watched 
everyone  sharply.  Clint  Hill,  head  of  the 
White  House  Secret  Service  detail,  who  had 
leaped  aboard  the  death  car  in  Dallas  and 
held  Jacqueline  in  her  seat  In  that  frantic 
ride  to  a  hospital,  came  down  the  drive 
under  those  big  elms,  his  face  stricken. 

To  those  who  watched,  what  had  hap- 
pened was  so  far  away  and  yet  so  close. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  many 
statements  have  been  made  about  the 
President  askine  for  Secret  Seri^ice  cov- 
erage for  the  various  presidential  candi- 
dates, so  I  believe  the  record  for  those 
of  us  involved,  should  be  made  perfectly 
clear. 

I  know  that  the  statements  made  by 
the  majority  leader  are  in  entire  good 
faith.  I  do  not  know  what  requests  or 
what  contacts  went  on  between  the 
President  and  the  chanman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Departments  of  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  appropriations. 
As  a  minority  member  of  that  commit- 
tee, who  attended  all  of  the  sessions,  I 
can  .say  forthrightly  and  frankly  that 
this  matter  was  never  mentioned  in  com- 
mittee and  was  never  mentioned  to  me 
in  any  way,  manner,  shape,  or  form,  by 
phone  call  or  otherwi.se.  until  May  '27. 
which  is  the  day  Secretary  Fowler  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee. 

On  that  day,  we  did  spend  a  great 
amount  of  time  in  executive  .session — 
closed-door  .session — revising  and  per- 
fecting the  language  which  was  to  go 
into  the  bill. 

As  the  Senator  will  recall,  it  was  just 
a  few  days  after  that  that  the  committee 
marked  up  the  bill.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton  1,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  and  I 
all  had  a  part  in  perfecting  the  language, 
and  that  language  was  put  into  the  bill 
and  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  the  bill  v.as  passed  the  next  day.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  some  Senators  who  feel 
very  strongly  about  the  2-day  rule  on 
appropriations  bills  waived  their  rights 
in  order  that  the  bill  could  be  considered 
immediately. 

So  while  I  cannot  say  what  request 
was  made  by  the  President  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  I  can  only 
say — and  I  believe  we  have  to  say  this 
for  the  ircord— that  .so  far  as  the  mi- 
nority was  concerned,  the  first  request 
was  made  on  May  27.  in  a  closed  session, 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr. 
Fowler,  and  that  every  clTort  was  made — 
and  it  was  actually  accomplished— to 
expedite  the  bill. 

I  thought  the  Senator  would  like  to 
know  that. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  the  distingruished  Senator  from 
Colorado,  who  was  so  helpful  in  getting 
that  particular  provision  into  the  bill 
and  having  the  bill  passed  so  quickly,  has 
clarified  the  record. 

The  reference  I  made  was  really  to 
what  the  author  of  the  article  said. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  I  am  glad  that 
this  matter  has  been  straightened  out. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding.        

GENERAL  WESTMORELAND  SEES 
NO  -VICTORY" 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  a  public 
statement  by  General  Westmoreland  on 
his  departure  from  Saigon  brings  into 
public  view  a  disagreement  within  the 
administration,  within  Congress,  and 
within  the  country  with  respect  to  strat- 
egy and  tactics  in  the  Vietnam  war. 
General  Westmoreland  is  quoted  in  a  re- 
cent press  story  as  follows.  Here  is  a 
question : 

General,  can  the  war  be  won  militarily? 

General  Westmoreland: 

Not  in  a  classic  mUltary  sense.  | 


Then  the  article  goes  on  to  say  that 
General  Westmoreland  added: 

Because  of  our  national  policy  of  not  ex- 
panding the  w.ir 

Mr.  President,  what  is  meant,  and 
what  has  been  under  consideration,  de- 
scribed in  this  statement  as  a  -policy  of 
not  expanding  the  war"?  The  high  mili- 
tary command  in  Vietnam  evidently 
wished  to  expand  the  war  geographically, 
strategically,  and  tactically  by  both 
ground  and  air  attacks.  Under  considera- 
tion was,  perhaps,  an  invasion  of  North 
Vietnam.  Under  consideration  were  other 
means  of  expansion — air  attacks,  hot 
pursuit,  and  perhaps  others. 

After  a  thorough  reassessment.  Presi- 
dent Johnson— with.  I  might  add,  the 
support  of  widespread  sentiment  in  Con- 
gress— decided  against  an  expansion  of 
the  war  and  announced  his  decision  to 
seek  instead  a  deescalatlon  of  the  war 
and  a  negotiated  peace. 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  doubt- 
less other  committees,  have  known  for  a 
long  while  that  many  military  authori- 
ties were  expressing  privately  the  opin- 
ion which  General  Westmoreland  has 
now  expressed  publicly^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  in  the  chair ' .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Indeed.  General  West- 
moreland is  known  to  have  expressed 
such  sentiments  privately  to  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

I  raise  this  matter  not  in  criticism, 
but  to  point  out  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  had  the  benefit  of  such 
opinions  expressed  privately  for  a  long 
while,  and  many,  long  ago  reached  a  con- 
clusion similar  to  that  expressed  yester- 
day by  General  Westmoreland.  Let  me 
cite  an  instance. 


On  Pebruai-y  16,  1966,  I  said  to  the 
Senate: 

We  should  accept  the  fact  that  total  mili- 
tary victory  In  the  normal  sense  Is  not 
achievable  In  Vietnam  short  of  action  which 
would  obliterate  the  country  and  solve 
notlilng. 

I  proceeded  to  state: 

The  current  level  of  our  military  effort 
will  probably  not  achieve  total  victory. 
Neither,  in  my  opinion,  would  the  presence 
In  Vietnam  of  twice  as  many  tJnlted  States 
soldiers. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  in  1966  were 
expressing  such  an  opinion  were  se- 
verely criticized.  I  will  not  go  into  an 
analysis  of  the  situation.  I  do  not  wish 
to  reopen  the  entire  question  as  the  Paris 
conference  is  undei-way.  I  merely  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  General  West- 
moreland has  now  publicly  expressed 
opinions  similar  to  those  expressed  by 
many  Members  of  the  Senate,  which 
opinions  have  been  backed  by  private 
assessment  of  military  authorities  for 
a  long  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  invite  attention  to  one 
other  unusual  facet  of  the  matter.  This 
article,  for  the  accuracy  of  which  I  can 
not  vouch,  reports  that  General  West- 
moreland has  privately  expressed  sharp 
disagreement,  if  not  criticism,  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  policy  in  three  different 
respects:  One,  the  number  of  troops;  two. 
the  expansion  of  the  war  or  nonexpan- 
sion  of  the  war;  and.  three,  the  bomb- 
ing policy  which  President  Johnson 
decided  upon. 

If  this  article  is  true,  I  am  a  little  sur- 
prised that  General  Westmoreland  was 
promoted. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

General  Westmorel.\nd  Sees  No  "ViCTOBy" 
(By  Donald  Kirk) 
Saigon.— It  was  the  last  question  of  the 
last  press  conference  and  Gen.  William  C. 
Westmoreland  looked  almost  relieved  the  or- 
deal was  over. 

"General."  the  reporter  asked,  "can  the 
war  be  won  militarily?" 

Westmoreland,  departing  after  four  years  .^s 
commander  of  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance 
Command  here,  gave  perhaps  the  frankest 
answer  of  his  tour 

"Not  In  a  classic  military  sense,"  he  said. 
The  one  brief  phrase  admitted  all  the  frustra- 
tions and  disappointments  with  which  he 
leaves  the  most  difficult  post  of  his— and  per- 
haps any  other  American  general's — career. 

The  general  explained  why  the  United 
States  cannot  win  in  Vietnam  'in  a  classic 
sense": 

"Because  of  our  national  policy  of  not  ex- 
panding the  war."  he  said,  and  in  those  words 
he  hnued  at  what  some  observers  regard  as 
the  major  setback  of  his  tour  here — his  fail- 
ure to  persuade  President  Johnson  to  send  In 
at  least  100.000.  possibly  200.000,  or  300.000, 
more  '.roops  to  oppose  the  steadily  Increasing 
Communist  infiltration  from  the  north. 

Although  Westmoreland  scrupulously 
avoided  criticizing  the  administration  or  dis- 
cussing politics  in  any  sense,  he  has  pri- 
vately expressed  the  view  the  U.S.  should  be 
able  to  bomb  Communist  troop  concentra- 
tions in  Cambodia  ana  Laos.  And  he  has  also 
implied,  always  in  private,  his  disappoint- 
ment with  President  Johnson's  decision  to 
stop  the  bombing  over  the  northern  part  of 
North  Vietnam. 


Even  if  the  U.S.  had  the  freedom  to  attack 
North  Vietnamese  troops  wherever  they  were, 
even  if  American  troop  strength  here  were 
substantially  increased.  Westmoreland  has 
said,  again  privately,  that  it  would  take  an- 
other 18  months  to  win  the  war. 

For  the  record  today,  however,  Westmore- 
land maintained  his  customary  pose  of  opti- 
mism and  progress.  Even  if  the  U.S.  could  not 
win  the  "classic"  victory  that  every  general 
wants,  Westmoreland  insisted  that  "the  en- 
emy can  be  attrited.  the  price  can  be  raised— 
and  It  is  being  raised  to  the  point  that  It 
could  be  intolerable  to  the  enemy." 

The  war,  he  concluded,  "may  reach  a  point 
where  it's  a  question  of  destroying  his  coun- 
try and  jeopardizing  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try if  he  continues  to  pay  the  price  that  he  is 
now  paying  and  destined  to  pay  in  the 
future." 

The  press  conference  was  over  and  West- 
moreland left  quickly,  shaking  hands  with 
reporters  and  smiling.  There  was  no  time  to 
ask  what  country  he  meant — North  of  South 
Vietnam — or  how  much  of  a  price  he  thought 
the  enemy  could  pay. 

Pour  and  a  half  years  after  Westmoreland 
arrived  in  Vietnam,  as  deputy  commander  .»!- 
ready  marked  to  succeed  Gen.  Paul  D. 
Harklns  in  command,  the  United  States  still 
faced  the  problem  of  defeating  an  enemy 
apparently  willing  to  meet  every  American 
escalation  with  escalation  of  its  own. 

That,  at  least,  was  the  unspoken  inference 
of  all  that  Westmoreland  said  in  his  press 
conference,  starting  with  a  summary  of  mili- 
tary developments  during  his  tenure. 

"I  cannot  forecast  what  is  going  to  happen 
next."  Westmoreland  said  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion. "It  would  appear  the  enemy  will  con- 
tinue to  taring  pressure  on  Vietnam." 

Westmoreland  carefully  avoided  saying  the 
U.S.  was  on  the  verge  of  a  "military  break- 
through" and  he  avoided  saying  just  how 
much  or  when  he  thought  the  United  States 
could  really  scale  down  its  military  commit- 
ment. 

Instead,  he  remarked,  with  purposeful 
vagueness,  that  he  still  thought,  as  he  has 
said  in  Washington  last  fall,  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  could  begin  replacing 
American  troops  by  the  end  of  next  year. 

Westmoreland  flinched  at  the  word  "stale- 
mate," a  term  that  generals  and  administra- 
tion officials  have  spurned  ever  since  report- 
ers began  using  It  last  year  to  describe  the 
war. 

"I  would  not  say  that  'stalemate'  is  an 
accurate  description  of  the  military  situa- 
tion." said  Westmoreland.  "Look  at  the  num- 
ber of  arms  caches  destroyed,  the  number  of 
people  killed  The  enemy  doesn't  have  the 
manpower  or  resources  to  take  these  losses  in 
stride." 

A  miniite  or  two  later.  Westmoreland  said 
the  matter  of  defeating  North  Vietnam  "boils 
down  to  a  matter  of  resolve — if  the  enemy 
wants  to  continue  having  his  troops  chewed 
up.  if  he  feels  time  is  on  his  side,  he  can  con- 
tinue for  a  long  time." 

It  Is  the  knowledge  that  the  enemy,  noted 
for  nothing  if  not  resolve,  can  "continue  for 
a  long  time"  that  disturbs  Westmoreland  the 
most  as  he  leaves  a  job  that  he,  by  his  own 
admission,  has  "not  completed." 

Whatever  historians  may  write  about  the 
war,  Westmoreland— in  private — has  made 
clear  his  conviction  that  it  is  the  politicians 
at  home,  not  the  generals  in  Vietnam,  least 
of  all  he.  who  is  responsible  for  America's 
failure  to  win  a  decisive,  "classic"  victory. 

That  A'as  Westmoreland's  partlns;  thought. 
unspoken  but  Implied  beyond  doubt,  as  he 
gave  his  farewell  press  conference,  pointing 
at  the  familiar  names  on  the  m-ip,  recount- 
ing the  big  operations,  the  decisive  dates. 
the  moments  when  the  enemy  escalated  and 
he  escalated  and  he  prevented  them  from 
"cutting  the  country  in  two"  in  1966  and 
"taking  the  northern  two  provinces  and  the 
central  highlands"  in  1968. 

That  was  what  Westmoreland  wanted 
known— that  he,  least  of  all  he,  was  to  blame 
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for  the  endless  stalemate  and  war  of  mutual 
escalation  that  is  Vietnam. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  wish  to  make  comment  in 
response  to  the  statements  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  article 
to  which  the  Senator  referred.  I  think 
the  Senator  has  put  his  finger  squarely 
on  the  key  problem  that  exists  when  he 
asked  what  is  meant  when  General  West- 
moreland said  that  our  national  policy 
is  not  to  expand  the  war. 

With  all  respect  to  my  colleague  from 
Tennessee,  I  must  tell  him  that  this  is  an 
entirely  proper  statement  lor  a  military 
officer  to  make.  The  military  of  our  coun- 
try must  abide  by  the  national  policy  es- 
tablished by  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  that  General  Westmoreland 
well  stated  the  national  policy  because 
all  of  us  heard  the  President  state  on 
many  occasions  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
widen  or  expand  the  war.  I  think  what 
General  Westmoreland  did  was  to  point 
out  that  within  the  framework  of  that 
policy,  we  cannot  expect  a  military  vic- 
tory in  the  classical  sense,  and  by  "In 
the  classical  sense"  is  meant  the  occupa- 
tion and  destruction  of  government,  such 
ys  occurred  in  the  case  of  Germany  in 
World  War  n. 

However,  I  would  point  out  the  follow- 
ing observation. 

I  think  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
our  military  forces  have  been  fighting  a 
bitter  and  miserable  war  for  a  long  time 
with  one  hand  tied  behind  their  backs: 
and  the  longer  the  war  goes  on  and  the 
more  we  tie  their  hands  the  greater  the 
casualty  lists  are  going  to  become. 

During  the  last  month  the  casualty 
list  has  been  the  worst  since  the  war 
began.  This  has  followed  from  the  fact 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  have  in- 
creased and  escalated  the  flow  of  troops 
from  the  North  to  the  South. 

On  February'  1,  at  the  White  House, 
the  President,  in  awarding  a  Congres- 
.sional  Medal  of  Honor,  said: 

Let  those  who  would  stop  the  bombing 
answer  this  question:  What  would  the  North 
Vietnamese  be  doing  if  we  stopped  the  bomb- 
ing and  let  them  alone.  The  answer.  I  think. 
is  clear.  The  enemv  force  In  the  South  would 
be  larger.  It  would  be  better  equipped.  The 
war  would  be  harder.  The  losses  would  be 
L'reater.  The  difficulties  would  be  greater. 
And  of  one  thing  you  can  be  sure:  It  would 
cost  many  more  American  lives. 

The  President's  words  have  come  true. 

I  think  what  we,  as  the  Congress,  must 
decide  is  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
take  some  action  which  will  let  the  Chief 
Executive  know  whether  or  not  we  ap- 
prove of  the  conduct  of  the  war  policy. 
I  .said  this  .several  weeks  ago  during  the 
.session  we  had  when  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  raised  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  Congress  should  be  consulted 
more.  If  at  the  time  of  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution  I  had  known  that  2  years 
later  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  would  point  out  that  dur- 
ing 1966,  of  the  thousands  and  thousands 
of  sorties  flown  over  North  Vietnam,  less 


than  1  percent  would  be  directed  at  key 
militaiT  targets,  I  would  never  have 
voted  for  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
I  think  those  of  us  who  voted  for  it — 
and  practically  all  of  us  did— did  so  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Commander  in 
Chief  would  take  all  action  necessary  to 
protect  the  men  fighting  over  there  in- 
stead of  tying  their  hands  behind  their 
backs. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  leadership  will  see  fit  to  con- 
sult with  Congress  more  than  lias  been 
the  case  heretofore:  and  I  hope  and  pray 
it  will,  because  I  belive  that  the  American 
people  are  not  going  to  tolerate  a  pro- 
longation of  this  war  with  these  increas- 
ing casualties,  and  they  should  not  do 
so. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL    GRAINS 
ARRANGEMENT  OF  1967 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  all 
probability,  tomorrow  we  will  vote  on  the 
International  Grains  Arrangement  of 
1967.  I  am  opposed  to  the  ratification  of 
this  International  Wheat  Traae  Conven- 
tion because  it  would  reduce  U.S.  n-heat 
exports,  adversely  affect  the  balance-of- 
payments  position  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  depress  the  wheat  prices  to 
American  farmers. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  it  is 
stated  that  this  convention  has  been 
adopted  or  is  recommended  for  adoption 
because  it  assures  "access  to  the  markets 
of  importing  countries."  I  do  not  believe 
that  that  statement  is  correct.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  convention  w-ould  not  a.ssure, 
in  the  manner  we  anticipate,  access  to 
the  markets  of  importing  countries.  Im- 
porting countries  of  wheat  and  other 
foods  have  prevented  American  exports 
from  entering  their  borders  through  the 
adoption  of  certain  restrictive  measures. 
They  are  as  follows : 

Some  countries  have  one  or  more  price 
supports.  They  have  impwrt  levies  against 
deliveries  of  food  to  the  shores  or  borders 
of  their  countries.  They  have  direct  im- 
port controls.  They  also  have  export  and 
import  subsidies.  Tliey  have  bilateral 
trade  agreements  which  reduce  multi- 
lateral access  to  certain  commercial 
markets.  Finally,  they  have  various  types 
of  two-price  systems  and  concessional 
sales. 

It  was  our  anticipation  that  these  re- 
strictive provisions  adopted  in  foreign 
countries  against  the  entiT  into  their 
borders  of  foreign  food  exports  would  be 
in  a  measure  ameliorated  in  the  Kennedy 
round  discussion  on  tariffs.  The  fact  is 
that  the  restrictions,  as  contained  in  the 
past  are  there  now. 

Thus.  I  say  to  Senators,  that  the 
statement  "a.ssured  access  to  the  markets 
of  importing  countries"  is  an  over- 
statement. 

There  is  further  given  as  a  premise  why 
this  convention  should  be  adopted  that 
it  would  fix  "hieher  minimum  world  trad- 
ing prices  for  wheat.  '  The  convention 
would  not  do  that. 

The  fixed  world  price,  under  which  no 
exporting  nation  may  .sell  as  fixed  by  the 
convention,  is  23  cents  per  bushel  more 
than  what  the  market  brings  under  pres- 
ent conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  fixing  of  world 
prices  will  not  help  the  American 
farmer  to  grow  wheat,  but  will  hurt  him. 
Russia  is  not  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion, nor  ai-e  any  of  the  Communist 
wheat-producing  nations  members.  They 
will  not  be  bound  by  the  world  price. 
They  will  expand  their  production  and 
sell  it  at  a  price  lower  than  the  world 
market  fixed  price  and.  thus,  cut  into  the 
exports  of   the   United   States. 

When  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  world 
market  is  fixed  at  23  cents  a  bushel  more 
than  the  market  in  its  competitive  oper- 
ation brings,  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries will  be  further  reduced  in  their 
ability  to  buy. 

Ultimately,  those  countries,  instead  of 
buying,  will  come  begging  the  United 
States,  under  Public  Law  480.  to  provide 
them  with  food  through  payment  of  soft 
currency. 

A  further  premise  used  as  a  recom- 
mendation for  adoption  of  the  conven- 
tion IS  the  establishment  of  a  multi- 
lateral sharing  of  the  world's  food 
burden. 

What  does  that  mean"? 
It  means  that  the  exporting  nations  of 
wheat  and  food  have  agreed  to  par- 
ticipate with  the  United  States  in  a 
greater  degree  in  providing  grains  and 
food  to  the  undeveloped  and  poor  na- 
tions of  the  world.  That  statement  as  I 
have  iust  declared  it  is  sound.  But.  the 
facts  do  not  .support  it.  The  facts  are 
that  the  grain-producing  countries  of 
the  world  will  not  provide  any  more 
grain  than  they  have  in  the  past  to  help 
the  jjoor,  hungry  nations  of  the  world. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  irom  Ohio  has  expired. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 3  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the  sup- 
ply of  food  to  the  poor  and  hungr>-  of 
the  world  has  been  a  burden  undertaken 
primarily  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Cries  have  been  made  regularly 
that  other  large  grain-producing  and 
food-producing  countries  should  help 
carry  the  burden.  It  is  contended  that 
under  this  treaty,  the  grain-  and  food- 
producing  nations  of  the  world  will  in- 
crease the  burden  that  now  is  carried 
solely  by  the  United  States.  That  will 
not  happen  imder  the  treaty.  The  treaty 
provides  that  4.5  million  lons  of  gram 
shall  be  provided  to  the  poor  nations  by 
the  signatories  to  the  treaty  which  I  am 
discussing. 

The  U.S.  commitment  of  this  4.5  mil- 
lion tons  of  grain  would  be  1.9  million 
tons  or  the  equivalent  of  42  percent. 

The  other  signatory  nations  would  pro- 
vides 58  percent  of  the  food  that  is  to 
be  given  to  the  undeveloped  countries. 
Now.  this.  Mr.  President,  is  the  pertinent 
fact  with  respect  to  this  item.  The  record 
discloses  unquestionably  that  not  one  of 
the  grain-  and  food -producing  nations 
will,  under  the  treaty,  be  giving  any  more 
than  they  have  given  in  the  past  to  help 
the  poor. 
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Exammation  has  been  made  to  ascer- 
tain whether  Canada.  Argentina.  France. 
Germany,  or  other  countries  will  pro- 
vide more  in  the  future,  under  this  treaty, 
than  they  have  in  the  past. 

The  cold  fact  is  that  they  will  provide 
nothing  more. 

The  treaty  will  not  help  the  American 
farmer.  It  will  hurt  him.  It  will  not  m- 
duce  the  grain-producing  nations  to 
carry  a  greater  part  of  the  burden  of 
helping  the  poor.  It  is  not  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes.  It  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  farmers. 

For  those  reasons,  I  will  not  support 
the  treaty. 


clfilons.  He  understond  the  problems  of  our 
time,  and  In  some  capacity  he  would  have 
played  a  major  role  in  forwarding  the  great- 
ness of  our  country  in  which  he  had  such 
deep  faith.  Our  country  has  suffered  an  ir- 
reparable loss. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Harvey 
Sherman,  senior  specialist,  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, be  aMowed  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  consideration  of  the  Interna- 
tional Grains  Arrangement  of  1967,  later 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STATEMENT  BY  AVERELL  HARRI- 
jiAN  ON  DEATH  OF  SENATOR 
ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  Averell 
Harriman.  now  negotiating  in  Paris,  and 
a  former  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  made  a  very  distinguished  state- 
ment upon  the  passing  of  our  beloved 
colleague.  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  also  that  in  any  printing  of 
the  consolidated  statements  made  upon 
this  sad  event,  the  statement  of  Ambas- 
sador Harriman  may  be  included. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Stjvtement  by  the  Honorable  W.  Averbxl 

H.\RR1M.\N 

Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  one  of  the 
most  gallon:  men  I  have  ever  known.  He 
was  fearless.  He  faced  facts  squarely.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  not  to  tell  the  truth  as 
he  saw  it.  I  think  that  is  why  some  people 
thought  he  was  ruthless.  At  times  the  truth 
Is  ruthless.  He  supported  the  causes  he  be- 
lieved in  regardless  of  the  enemies  he  knew 
that  he  would  make.  But  few  men  have  won 
the  deep  respect  and  affection  of  so  many. 
Negroes  and  other  minorities  knew  that  he 
had  accepted  their  cause  as  his  own. 

If  he  had  been  elected  President,  he  would 
have  been  a  great  President.  He  shared  with 
President  Kennedy  many  ol  his  Inspired  de- 


PROMPT  ACTION  NEEDED  ON  FED- 
ERAL EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OP- 
PORTUNITY COMMISSION  BILL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
address  myself  to  the  Senate  leadership 
on  a  very  delicate  matter  on  which  I  hope 
they  will  give  me  their  attention. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  on  May  8.  1968.  reported  a  re- 
vised version  of  the  bill  to  give  the  Fed- 
eral Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  the  power  to  issue  cease- 
and-desist  orders,  enforceable  in  the 
Federal  courts,  to  remedy  cases  of  unlaw- 
ful, discriminatory  employment  prac- 
ticcs. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  particular 
measure  is  not  a  new  one.  The  original 
provision  was  incorporated  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  bill  which  we  re- 
ported was  one  title  of  the  omnibus  civil 
rights  bill  the  President  sent  us  at  the 
opening  of  this  session  of  Congress  in 
1967.  It  had  the  endorsement  of  the  ad- 
ministration, many  civil  rights  groups, 
the  labor  movement,  and  representatives 
of  many  State  civil  rights  commissions. 

Let  me  point  out  that  38  of  the  50 
States  now  have  on  their  books  some 
form  of  fair  employment  laws.  This 
-should  not  really  be  a  controversial  bill 
because  it  gives  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  the  powers  now 
enjoyed  by  many  other  Federal  agencies, 
including  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  at  least  31  State  fair  employ- 
ment practice  agencies. 

The  bill  was  subjected  to  a  good  deal 
of  debate  in  our  committee,  was  finally 
amended  considerably,  and  reported  by 
the  committee.  Now  it  is  on  the  calendar 
as  S.  3465. 

I  am  most  disturbed  by  reports  which 
I  have  heard,  and  which  were  carried 
in  the  press,  that,  because  of  a  threat  of 
a  filibuster,  the  administration  may  de- 
cide— I  emphasize  the  word  "may,"  be- 
cause I  am  addressing  a  plea  to  the  ad- 
ministration— to  pass  over  the  bill  in 
this  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  haa  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  speak  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  once  before,  earlier  this  year, 
some  were  ready  to  give  up  on  important 
civil  rights  legislation  because  of  the 
threat  of  a  filibuster.  At  that  time,  the 
full  Senate  faced  the  threat,  broke  the 
filibuster,  and  passed  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1968.  In  my  judgment,  this  is  not 
the  time  to  run  from  the  threat  of  a 
filibuster,  not  even  a  filibuster  supported 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader.  It 
is,  once  again,  time  to  face  the  threat  of 
those  who  would  not  allow  the  Senate  to 
vote  on  this  issue. 

I  believe  that  the  threat  of  a  filibuster 
on  S,  3465.  even  if  not  empty,  is  no  rea- 
son to  pass  over  this  important  legisla- 


tion, I  believe  that  this  bill  has  at  least 
as  much  support  as  the  open  housing 
amendment  previously   adopted  by   the 
Senate  this  year  after  cloture  was  voted. 
Thus,  in  contrast  to  the  close  division 
among  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  on  the  civil  rights  bill  en- 
acted earlier  this  year,  S.  3465  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  by  a  vote  of  13  to  2. 
This  bill  may  have  some  opposition,  but 
it  has  overwhelming  bipartisan  support. 
Mr.   President,   some   38   States   now 
have  on  their  books  some  form  of  fair 
employment  law.  In  at  least  31  of  tho.se 
States  the  agency  responsible   for   ad- 
ministering the  fair  employment  prac- 
tice law  has  powers  at  least  as  great  as 
those  which  would  be  given  to  the  Fed- 
eral   Equal    Employment    Opportunity 
Commission   under   S.    3465.   Those    31 
States  have  recognized  that  there  is  little 
point  in  establishing  an  administrative 
agency  to  administer  a  fair  employment 
practice  law  if  the  agency  has  no  power 
to  implement  its  own  decisions.  That, 
however,  is  the  position  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral   Equal    Employment    Opportunity 
Commission    is    placed    under    existing 
title  VTl  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
It  restricts  the  Commission's  activities  to 
investigation  of  charges  and  negotiation 
of  voluntary  settlement  agreements.  If 
no  voluntary  agreement  can  be  nego- 
tiated, the  burden  is  placed  upon  the  in- 
dividual victim  of  unlawful  discrimina- 
tory practices  to  bring  his  own  law  suit 
into  Federal  courts.  In  case  the  individ- 
ual who  has  been  unlawfully  discrimi- 
nated against  is  hardly  enough  to  brins 
his  own  law  suit,  the  Federal  courst  must 
proceed  to  decide  it  without  having  avail- 
able to  them  any  of  the  expertise  de- 
veloped by  the  Commission  in  this  ex- 
ceedingly complex  area. 

Mr.  President,  title  VII  pays  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  idea  of  equal  employment  op- 
portunity, but  the  hard  fact  is  that  the 
compromise  worked  out  in  1964  under 
which  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  was  emasculated,  has 
gone  far  to  destroy  the  act  as  an  effec- 
tive tool  to  end  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment in  this  country. 

The  purpose  of  S.  3465  is  simply  to 
make  good  the  promise  of  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission 
would  be  given  power  to  hold  administra- 
tive hearings  and  issue  appropriate 
cease-and-desist  orders  only  after  efforts 
to  achieve  voluntary  compliance  have 
been  exhausted.  The  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  would  be  applicable  at  all 
stages  of  the  proceeding  before  the  Com- 
mission and  its  orders  would  be  review- 
able in  the  Federal  Courts  of  Appeals 
in  the  same  way  other  Federal  agency 
orders  are.  It  would  allow  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  to 
play  a  truly  effective  role  in  the  fight 
to  end  discrimination  in  employment 
throughout  the  Nation. 

It  is  true  that  under  existing  title  VII 
a  significant  amount  of  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  area  of  voluntary  nondis- 
crimination agreements.  The  Commis- 
sion has  played  an  imjwrtant,  if  limited, 
role  in  promoting  public  awareness  of 
discriminatory  employment  policies  and 
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the  voluntai-j'  correction  of  such  policies. 
But  in  the  last  analysis,  we  cannot  leave 
observance  of  the  mandates  of  title  VII 
to  voluntary  choice.  So  long  as  Federal 
law  clearly  makes  it  unlawful  to  follow 
discriminatory  employment  policies, 
there  should  be  an  appropriate  Federal 
instrumentality  established  to  enforce 
the  strictures  of  the  law. 

Furthennore,  altnough  the  Commis- 
.sion  has  had  some  success  in  promoting 
voluntaiT  compliance  with  the  law,  the 
i-ate  of  voluntai-y  compliance  has  ac- 
tually considerably  decreased  in  recent 
months,  thus  indicating  that  the  Com- 
mission is  more  and  more  facing  the 
type  of  "hard  core  case"  which  will  only 
yield  to  the  compulsion  of  the  law. 

Finally,  Mi-.  President.  I  would  point 
out  that  of  all  the  recommendations  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders, which  I  endorse,  this  would  be  the 
least  costly.  It  is  all  too  api>arent  that 
because  of  the  present  budgetary  crisis, 
as  shown  in  the  attitude  of  the  Congress, 
implementation  of  most  of  the  Commis- 
.-ions  recommendations  will  not  be  pos- 
.sible  this  year,  at  least.  But  S.  3465  is 
one  almost  no-cost  measure  which  can 
and  should  be  adopted  now.  I  therefore 
urge  the  majority  leader  to  call  up  this 
bill  as  soon  as  possible,  and  preferably 
next  week,  if  he  can  do  it. 

In  any  case,  I  point,  with  the  hope  that 
it  receives  the  attention  which  it  de- 
serves, to  the  fact  that  we  should  not 
be  intimidated  in  respect  to  this  bill  by 
threats  of  a  filibuster,  any  more  than 
we  were  earlier  this  year  in  respect  to 
the  fair  housing  legislation. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  of  Authorized  Deficiencies  in  Ap- 
propriations, Department  op  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Defense,  reporting  authorized 
deficiencies  to  be  incurred  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  current  year  In  appropriations  In 
addition  to  those  indicated  In  his  letter  of 
May  13,  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

P.wment  of  Judgment  in  Favor  of  Muckle- 
shoot  Tribe  of  Indians 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  in 
iavor  of  the  Muckleshoot  Tribe  of  Indians 
in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  num- 
bered 98.  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
.'Strengthen  and  improve  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (With  an  accompanying 
paper » :  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 


By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER: 
A  resolution  of  the  Senate  ol  the  State  of 
New  Jersey;    to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"SENATE  Resolution 

"Whereas,  There  is  at  present  pending  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  legislation 
to  Impose  a  mineral  severance  tax  amoimt- 
ing  to  5  per  cent  of  the  gross  income  from 
any  domestic  mineral  property;  and 

"Whereas,  By  permitting  taxpayers  to  cred- 
it against  the  payment  of  this  Federal  tax 
the  amount  paid  in  Stale  severance  taxes, 
this  legislation  has  the  intent  of  promoting 
uniform  rates  among  the  States  and,  at  the 
same  time,  will  encourage  the  Imposition  of 
such  taxes  by  the  States;  and 

"Whereas,  Such  taxes,  whether  Imposed  by 
the  States  or  the  Federal  Government,  erode 
the  competitive  position  of  domestic  min- 
eral extractors  ;is  against  foreign  Imports, 
threaten  the  economic  stability  of  the  Indus- 
try and  risk  the  loss  of  this  industry's  cur- 
rent contribution  to  the  national  economy: 
and 

"Whereas,  The  deleterious  effects  of  such 
taxes  have  recently  been  experienced  by  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  which,  alter  suffering 
loss  of  iron  mining  operations  which  moved 
to  Canada  to  escape  this  tax,  repealed  said 
tax;  and 

"Whereas.  Such  a  tax,  added  to  the  obli- 
gations of  the  domestic  mining  Industry  in 
terms  of  high  wage  levels,  other  State  and 
Federal  taxes  and  compliance  with  other 
Federal  regulations — all  Imposing  economic 
burdens  which  do  not  affect  foreign  competi- 
tors— would  be  highly  Inequitable  to  the  do- 
mestic indtistry  and  wotild  gravely  affect  its 
ability  to  compete  with  foreign  producers 
not  only  in  the  export  market  but  also  in 
the  domestic  market;  now,  therefore, 

'Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Neio  Jersey:  That  the  health  of  the  min- 
ing Industry  in  this  country  and  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  national  economy  would  be 
ill  served  by  any  Federal  legislation  Imposing 
a  mineral  severance  tax  or  encouraging  the 
Imposition  of  any  such  tax  by  State  Govern- 
ments; and 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  this  resolu- 
tion be  spread  upon  the  Journal  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  that  copies  be  sent  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  Hotise  of  Representatives, 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
to  each  of  the  members  of  Congress  elected 
from  this  State. 

"SiDO  L.  RiDOLn, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest: 

"Henrt  H.  Patterson, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of 
supervisors,  San  Mateo  County,  Calif.;  pray- 
ing for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Memorials  from  sundry  citizens  and  orga- 
nizations of  the  United  States,  relating  to 
the  death  of  Hon.  Robert  F.  Kennedy; 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 


The  memorials  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  fol- 
lows : 

June  6,  1968. 
To  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Our  sincere  grief  over  the  death  of  the 
late  lamented  Senator  Robert  Kennedy.  I  beg 
to  accept  our  heartfelt  condolences 

The  Personnel  of  the  SCACC. 

June  6,  1968. 
To  the  Honorable  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

The  Senate  of  Nicaragua  vividly  moved  by 
the  death  of  the  Honorable  Robert  Kennedy 
.shares    the    sorrow    that    has    afflicted    the 
people  of  the  Umted  States  and  in  particular 
its  Senate  of  which  the  illustrious  departed 
has  been  a  member. 
Yours  truly. 
Mariano  Arcueixo. 
President  of  the  Senate  of  Nicaragua. 
Pablo  Rener, 

Secretory. 
Eduardo   RivAS   Gastealazoro, 

Secretary. 

The  President, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Senate  of  Chile  deeply  shocked  over 
the  terrible  mlsiortune  that  has  afflicted 
your  .agency  by  the  passing  of  Senator  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  expresses  Its  feelings  of  sorrow 
and  grief  and  w-lshes  at  the  same  time  that 
his  sacrifice  may  not  have  been  in  vain  and 
that  it  will  help  call  on  all  the  people  of 
this  world  to  live  In  harmony  and  lasting 
peace. 

Ltns  Fernando  Li^snco. 
Vice  President  of  the  Senate, 
Pelagio  Figueroa  Toro. 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


MEMORIALS  RELATING  TO  THE 
LATE  SENATOR  ROBERT  F. 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  before  me  various  memorials 
received  from  officials  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, addressed  to  the  Vice  President  or 
to  the  Senate,  expressing  deep  regret  at 
the  recent  passing  of  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


June  6.  1968. 

To  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

The   Legislative    Assembly   of   Costa   Rica 
condemns  the  act  that  put  an  end  to  the  life 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy, and  expresses   to  the  U.S.  Senate  its 
profotmd  grief  over  this  deplorable  matter. 
Fernando  Volio. 
President  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Costa  Rica. 

San  Jose.  Costa  Rica. 

June  6, 1968. 
His  Excellency  Hubert  H.  Hitmphret. 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
WaslLington.  D.C.: 

Having  learned  of  the  tragic  passing  of  the 
illustrious  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  the 
people  and  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  are 
deeply  shocked.  On  behalf  of  this  people 
and  Government  I  beg  Your  Excellency  to 
accept  our  sympathy  and  to  make  it  known 
through  your  intermediary  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  I  also  ask  you  to  trans- 
mit our  repudiation  of  such  an  execrable 
crime  which  put  an  end  to  a  valuable  life 
and  plunged  into  sorrow  a  noble  and  good 
people  deserving  lasting  happiness. 

Jorge  Vega  Rodriguez. 
First  Vice  President,  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  Presidency  of  the  Republic. 


Tlie  Congress  of  the  Republic  express 
heartfelt  condolences  to  the  Senate.  Govern- 
ment, .ind  people  of  the  United  States  of 
.\merlca  upon  the  tragic  death  of  the  Illustri- 
ous and  distinguished  Senator  Robert  P. 
Kennedy  and  regrets  such  an  Irreparable  loss 
which  constitutes  a  hard  blow  to  American 
democracy. 

J.  Gregorio  Prem  B., 
President  of  the  Congress  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Guatemala. 
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Port  Atj  Pbince,  Haiti, 

June  6, 1968. 
To  the  President, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Legislative  Chamber  of  Haiti  Is  shocked 
and  through  me  as  Us  spokesman  expresses 
to  you  Its  indignation  in  the  face  of  the  crime 
that  has  taken  the  life  of  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  your  great  agency,  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  These  acts  of  violence  freely 
preached  and  spread  are  of  a  persuasive  force 
in  an  advanced  democracy  and  there  Is  no 
need  for  me  to  comment  on  It.  On  behalf  of 
my  colleagues  of  the  Legislative  Chamber 
and  In  my  own  name  I  wish  to  express  to 
the  Members  of  the  US.  Senate  my  heart- 
felt sympathies. 

Ulrick  St.  Lotns, 
President    of    the    Legislative    Chamber 
of  Haiti. 

Saicmdn. 
June  8,1968. 
The  President, 
US.  Senator 

Deeplv  morved  by  the  news  about  the  death 
of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  expressing  to  you 
my  heartfelt  condolences  and  respects. 
Phan  Hut  Due, 

President. 

Bonn.  Germany. 

June  8. 1968. 
Hon  HtTBERT  H.  Humphrey. 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. US.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C.: 
On  the  occasion  of  the  heavy  loss  sutTered 
by  you   and   the  United  States  of  America 
through  the  death  of  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
ned v.  I  wish  to  assure  you  of  my  deepest  sym- 
pathv  and.  at  the  same  time,  to  express  to 
you  my  sincere  wish   that  those  politically 
responsible  In  your  country  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  succeed  in  a  speedy  overcoming  of 
the  crisis  caused  by  this  henlous  deed,  for 
the  benefit  of  your  country  and  the  whole 
free  world. 

LUDWIG    ERHARD. 

Federal  Chancellor.  Retired. 

Presujent  of  the  Democratic  Party.  I 
Washington: 

The  Liberal  Party  of  Honduras  expresses 
through  your  Intermediary  to  the  U.S.  peo- 
ple Its  Immense  grief  over  the  abominable 
crime  perpetrated  against  the  Illustrious 
person  and  eminent  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy. We  participate  with  you  In  this  mo- 
ment of  worldwide  sorrow. 

Carlos  Roberto  Rein  a. 
President    of    The    ExeaUive    Central 
Council  of  the  Liberal  Party. 

Moscow.  Russia, 

June  7,  1968. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of 
Ampnca: 
I  convey  to  you  my  deep  sympathy  on  the 
occasion  of  the  tragic  death  of  the  progres- 
sive leader.  Senator  Robert  Kennedy.  I  hope 
that  the  high  Ideas  for  which  he  fought  will 
be  carried  on  by  all  honest  people  of 
America. 

Writer  Larionova. 


Washington.  DC. 

June  8, 1968. 

The  Preside.nt  of  the  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

In  these  tragic  hours  of  national  moiurnlng 
Ln  which  once  more  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  .\merica  have  been  plunged  as  a 
result  of  the  death  of  the  young  and  dynamic 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  so  cowardly  as- 
sassinated. I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  most 
heartfelt  condolences  and  those  ..of  the  ofH- 
cials  and  employees  of  the  Embassy  of  Gabon 
in  the  United  States. 

Leonard  A.  Badinga, 

Ambassador. 


Juke  6.  1068. 
Mr.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  of  Amenca^ 
We  wish  to  express  our  most  sincere  sym- 
pathy on  the  occasion  of  the  villainous  kill- 
ing of  the  outstanding  leader  of  the  U.S.A.. 
Robert  F.  Kennedy.  The  Infamous  crime  to 
which  Robert  F.  Kennedy  fell  victim  arouses 
a  feeling  of  indignation  in  the  Soviet  people. 

I.     SPIKIDONOV, 

Chairman  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
the  V.S.S.R. 

lu.   Paleckis. 

Chairman  of  the  Soviet  of  Nation- 
alities U  S.S.R. 

Honduran  University  youth  deeply  moved 
In  face  of  the  loss  of  the  greatest  and  genuine 
representative  of  the  Ideals  and  principles 
of  democratic  youth,  strongly  condemn  vile 
assassination.  We  urge  U.S.  youth  to  con- 
tinue fighting  for  the  ideals  which  led  to  the 
death  of  such  an  illustrious  leader. 

Federation    of    University    Students 
OF  Honduras. 

On  behalf  of  the  Legislative  Chambers  and 
myself  I  express  to  Your  Excellency  our  deep 
mourning  laid  upon  us  by  the  regrettable 
passing  of  the  eminent  Democratic  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy,  requesting  that  you  extend 
these  expressions  to  his  afflicted  and  distin- 
guished family. 
Sincerely, 

Dr.  Luis  .\dolfo  Siles  Salinas. 
President  of  the  Congress  of  Bolivia. 

The  Ecuadorian  people  deplore  the  death 
of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  the  worthy  ex- 
ponent of  unlvers.il  culture  and  civilization. 
Dr.  GuiLLERMO  Molina  DePranc. 
mnister   of   Public   Health   of    the   Re- 
public of  Ecuador. 

This  .lisociation  .ind  our  people  Join  you 
in  this  grievous  moment. 

MIGUEL  Molina, 
President,  Association  OAS  Ex-Scholar- 
ship Students  of  Ho7iduras. 

June  9.  1968. 
Mr.  Hubert  Humphrey, 
President.  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Workers  of  Israel  shocked  and  grieved  be- 
yond words  by  untimely  death  of  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  at  assassins  hands.  With  his  death 
American  people  and  all  mankind  have  lost 
a  man  of  truth  and  Justice,  valiant  and 
dauntless  fighter  for  free  society  conceived  in 
Justice  and  right  of  nations  to  exist  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Please  convey  profound 
sympathy  and  condolence  to  bereaved  family 
and  friends  of  deceased.  We  shall  always 
honour  and  cherish  his  memory. 

Y.  Meshel. 
Acting  Secretary  General,  Histadrut  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Labour  in  Israel. 

Saigon. 
June  8. 1968. 
The  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Greatly  shocked  when  learning  that  Sen- 
ator Robert  Francis  Kennedy  a  world-wide 
famous  fighter  for  the  freedom  for  Ameri- 
cans and  world  peoples,  especially  Vietna- 
mese, was  tragically  and  senselessly  assassi- 
nated, all  members  of  the  Alliance  for  Free- 
dom and  Vietnamese  .Association  of  Gratitude 
to  the  Allied  Armed  Forces  fighting  for  Viet- 
nam's freedom.  Join  to  me  to  cable  you  our 
deepest  feelings  of  regrets.  We  respectfully 
ask  you  to  convey  to  the  American  people 
and  to  the  mournful  family  of  late  Senator 
R.   F.   Kennedy  our  sincere   condolences. 

Engineer  Nguyen  Dinh  Con, 
Chairman  of  Vietnam  Alliance  for  Freedom. 


figure  of  that  institution  and  the  untiring 
apostle  in  the  struggle  for  freedom.  Justice, 
and  peace. 

Deputy  Hugo  Briceno  Salas. 

To    the    Congress    of    the    United    States    of 
America,  Capitol.  Washington.  DC: 

The  Consul  of  Lebanon  representing  the 
Lebanese  colony  in  Puerto  Rico  expresses 
through  this  message  of  condolence  his  ad- 
herence to  the  feelings  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Government  and  people  for  the  Irrepar- 
able loss  of  he  who  was  an  eminent  member 
of  American  society  and  politics.  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy.  At  the  same  time  we 
raise  up  our  strong  condemnation  for  the  act 
of  barbarism  and  iissasslnatlon  committed  on 
the  person  of  such  an  illustrious  Senator  and 
bulwark  of  Democracy  on  our  continent  and 
the  whole  world. 

Salive  Tart.ak, 

Honorary    Consul    of    Lebanon    in    Puerto 
Rico. 

Please  accept  and  transmit  to  the  Senate 
under  vour  presidency  the  expression  of  deep 
regret  "and  sincere  sorrow  from  this  Spanish 
Parliament  upon  the  tragic  death  of  Senator 
Robert  Fitzgerald  |SIC]  Kennedy  with  the 
strongest  protest  and  rebuke  for  the  vile 
assassination  of  which  such  an  illustrious 
patrician  and  valiant  knight  of  the  Ideals 
of  peace  and  human  solidarity  to  which  all 
we  men  of  good  will  subscribe  was  the  victim. 
Sincerely. 

Antonio  Iturmendi, 
President  of  the  Spanish  Parliament. 

The  death  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  in- 
defatigable fighter  for  World  Peace,  faithful 
representative  of  the  best  value  of  the  North 
American  people  and  young  hope  of  better 
days  for  humanity,  has  touched  us  to  the 
very  depths  of  our  spirits.  Please  accept  the 
expressions  of  the  unanimous  feeling  of  re- 
gret of  this  body  and  the  evidence  of  our 
personal  and  heartfelt  condolences. 

Hector  Valenzuela  Valderrama. 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 

of  Chile. 

Lima,  Peru. 

June  5. 196S. 
Vice  President  Humphrey, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

The  attempt  on  Senator  Kennedy  has  hurt 
world  democracy.  I  ask  you  to  convey  my 
sympathy  to  the  United  States  Senate  and 
to  the  family  of  Senator  Kennedy. 
Armando  Vcllanueva  Del  Campo, 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 


Caracus,  Venezuela. 
I  express  to  you  my  deep  sorrow  for  the 
tragic  loss  of  Senator  Kennedy.  The  shining 


June  5,  1968 
The  President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

On  behalf  of  the  Bolivian  Senate  I  wish  to 
express   our   concern   over   the   criminal  at- 
tempt on  the  Democratic  Senator  Kennedy 
wishing  him  a  speedy  recovery. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Manfredo  Kempff  Mercado, 
President  of  the  National  Senate. 

Lima,  Peru. 
June  5.  1968 
His     Excellency     the     President     of    the 

Senate. 
Washington,  DC: 

In  a  session  held  today  on  the  initiative  of 
Senator  Luis  Alberto  Sanchez  with  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  political  parties  represented  in 
this  Congress  the  Senate  of  Peru  wishes  to 
express  to  your  high  chamber  and  presi- 
dency its  protest,  rejection  and  sorrow  over 
the  attempt  of  which  has  become  a  victim 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  presidential  can- 
didate of  vour  republic  and  great  friend  of 
our  nation.  We  ask  you  to  transnut  our 
sympathy  to  him  and  his  worthy  family.  This 
chamber  considers  this  painful  event  as  an 


affront  to  the  democracy  and  solidarity  of  the 
American  p>eoples. 

Yours  sincerely. 

David  Agltilar  Cornejo, 
President  of  the  Senate  of  Peru. 

Brussels,  Belgium. 

June  6,  1968. 
To  the  President  op  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  have  learned  with  painful  grief  about  the 
fatal  result  of  the  abominable  attempt  of 
which  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  has  become  a 
victim.  I  bow  with  emotion  while  remember- 
ing this  great  citizen  taken  at  the  prime  of 
his  life  from  his  country  whose  outstanding 
servant  he  was  and  from  the  cause  of  peace 
of  which  he  was  a  coiurageous  champion. 
Please  convey  to  the  United  States  Senate 
and  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Kennedy  my  heart- 
felt sympathies  and  those  of  the  Senate  of 
Belgium. 

Paul  Struye, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

BoGOT.'k.  Colombia. 

Jjine  5,  1968. 
To  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

As  Democrats  and  In  the  name  of  the  Co- 
lombian transportation  (association?!,  we 
decidedly  deplore  the  treacherous  attack  of 
which  became  a  victim  Doctor  Robert  Ken- 
nedv.  a  courageous  and  intelligent  person, 
one"  of  the  real  Representatives  of  his  coun- 
try and  an  outstanding  defender  of  human 
rights. 

Respectfully, 

Victor  Lino  Franco. 

June  5.   1968. 
To  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC: 

On  behalf  nf  the  sovereign  national  Con- 
v'ress  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras  over  which 
i  have  the  honor  to  preside  we  deplore  the 
rondemnable  attempt  on  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  and  pray  for  the  speedy  recovery 
of  the  Illustrious  representative  of  the  as- 
pirations of  the  Democratic  world. 

Mario  RU'era  Lopez. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 


The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
.Appropriations,  without  amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  1268.  Joint  resolution  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1227). 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  with  amend- 
ments : 

H.R.  6157.  An  act  to  permit  Federal  em- 
ployees to  purchase  shares  of  Federal-  or 
State-chartered  credit  unions  through  vol- 
untarv  pavroU  allotment  (Rept.  No.  1228). 

By  Mr.  SCOTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  3245.  A  bill  to  extend  for  an  additional 
two  vears  the  authorization  of  approprla- 
tlonsunder  the  State  Technical  Services  Act 
of  1965  (Rept,  No.  1231). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  6279.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  col- 
lection, compilation,  critical  evaluation,  pub- 
lication, and  sale  of  standard  reference  data 
(Rept.  No.  1230). 


tee  on  Government  Operations,  report- 
ing without  amendment,  S.  1974,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  to  make  foreign  t'enerated 
surplus  property  available  to  domestic 
agencies. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Aid  Expenditures,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, has  been  given  the  responsibility  of 
investigating  the  Federal  surplus  prop- 
erty program  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  the  course  of  carrying  out  its  re- 
sponsibility,    the     subcommittee     con- 
ducted an  investigation  into  and  held 
hearings  on  the  surplus  property  pro- 
gram of   the  Agency   for  International 
Development.  As  a  result,  the  subcom- 
mittee, in  a  report  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Goverrunent  Opera- 
tions—report No.  1089,  April  10,  1968— 
found  that  the  AID'S  surplus  property 
program  abroad  had  beeii  crossly  mis- 
managed, that  Federal  funds  had  been 
misspent,    and    that    surplus    property, 
which  could  be  put  to  good  lise  by  health 
and  education   agencies  in  the   United 
States,  was  lying  unused  in  many  foreign 
countries. 

Highlights  of  the  committee  report 
are  as  follows: 

Since  1960,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  has  obtained  about 
$400  million  in  excess  equipment  and 
supplies  mainly  from  Department  of  De- 
fense stocks  in  the  United  States  and 
overseas.  Over  SI 00  million  of  this 
amount  had  l>een  obtained  in  advance  of 
known  requirements  and  was  sent  to  pri- 
vate contractors  for  repair  and  rehabili- 
tation before  being  delivered  to  foreign 
countries  under  the  economic  assistance 
program. 

The  subcommittee's  investigation  of 
the  program  has  disclosed  gross  waste 
and  mismanagement  resulting  from  the 
failure  of  AID  to  apply  effective  controls 
over  contractor  operations  and  over  the 
pro^ramin?  and  utilization  of  excess 
property  in  foreign  countries. 

OVCRCnARCES    ON    REPAIR    CONTRACTS 

The  subcommittee  uncovered  the  fact 
that  AID  contractors  had  overcharged 
the  Government  by  submitting  bills  for 
repair  work  not  actually  performed  as 
well  as  for  excessive  labor  hours.  The  full 
amount  of  such  overcharges  is  difficult  to 
determine  because  AID  did  not  make 
sure  that  the  repair  contractors  main- 
tained adequate  records,  but  partial 
audits  have  resulted  in  claims  of  over 
$600,000  for  1966  and  1967  alone.  The 
subcommittee  is  of  the  opinion  that  over- 
payments to  repair  contractors  since  the 
start  of  the  program  far  exceed  SI  mil- 
lion. 


congestion  at  the  port.  Port  congestion 
has  cost  the  United  States  millions  of 
dollars  in  demurrage  and  other  costs. 
AID  had  to  contract  with  a  private  firm 
to  repair  the  equipment  in  Saigon  at 
substantial  additional  cost  even  though 
the  items  were  supposed  to  have  been 
overhauled  before  being  sent  to  Vietnam. 
Numerous  cases  of  defective  equip- 
ment were  also  found  in  Turkey,  Thai- 
land, and  other  countries. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  S. 
1974_TO  MAKE  FOREIGN  GEN- 
ERATED SURPLUS  PROPERTY 
AVAILABLE  TO  DOMESTIC  AGEN- 
CIES   <S.  REPT.  NO.   1229> 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today,  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  Commit- 


DELIVERY    OF    DEFECTIVE    EISUIPMENT 

In  addition,  the  subcommittee  inves- 
tigation disclosed  that  substantial  quan- 
tities of  equipment  have  been  delivered  to 
recipient  countries  in  defective  condi- 
tion. The  equipment,  which  consisted  of 
trucks,  tractors,  cranes,  bulldozers,  elec- 
tric generators,  and  other  ma.lor  items. 
was  not  operative  on  arrival  in  foreign 
countries  or  broke  down  shortly  after  be- 
ing put  into  use.  For  example.  500  ma.lor 
pieces  of  defective  and  broken-down 
equipment  were  found  in  Saigon  that 
had  been  brought  there  to  relieve  the 


AID        OFFICIALS        IGNORED        KNOWN        PROGRAM 
DEFICIENCIES 

These  conditions  were  known  to  many 
middle-echelon  personnel  of  AID  and 
were  also  di.sclosed  in  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent and  agency  studies.  However, 
they  were  ignored  by  top  agency  officials 
and  no  action  was  taken  to  correct  the 
situation  until  the  subcommittee  initiated 
its  investigation  of  the  program,  and 
brought  its  findings  to  the  agency's 
attention. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  SUBSIDIZED  AID  EXCESS 
PROPERTY  SHIPMENTS 

The  subcommittee's  review  of  the 
arrangements  AID  had  worked  out  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  trans- 
portation of  excess  property  from  the  re- 
pair shops  to  foreign  countries,  most  of 
which  was  done  in  vessels  operated  by  the 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service,  dis- 
closed that  AID  had  been  paying  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  far  less  than  the 
cost  of  such  services.  After  this  matter 
was  brought  to  DOD's  attention,  it  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  no  authority  or 
justification  for  any  transportation  .sub- 
sidy and  initiated  a  claim  against  AID  for 
over  S400.000. 

AID  AGREES  WITH  SUBt-OMMITTEE  FINDINGS 

Top  agency  ofBcials  testifying  before 
the  subcommittee  admitted  that  these 
serious  shortcomings  existed  in  the 
management  of  the  excess  property  pro- 
L;i-am.  They  stated  that  the  fault  lies  with 
the  agency's  policy  to  acquire  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  property,  to  make  mini- 
mum repairs  before  shipping  the  items  to 
foreign  countries,  and  in  the  agency's 
failure  to  employ  a  sufficient  number  of 
trained  inspectors  to  check  on  contrac- 
tor's performance.  Agency  officials  out- 
lined the  actions  now  being  taken  to  cor- 
rect each  of  these  deficiencies  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  subcommittee,  should 
result  in  a  much  improved  program  in 
the  future  if  these  corrective  actions  are 
properly  carried  out. 

.A.S  a  result  of   its   investigation  and 
hearings,  the  committee  recommended: 
Under  existing  legislation.  AID  can  obtain 
unlimited  quantities  of  excess  property  over- 
seas from  other  Federal  agencies.  Domestic 
acquisitions  of  excess  property  is  limited  to 
$45  million  per  year,  of  which  only  S15  mil- 
lion can  be  held  in  inventory  at  any  time. 
The  limitation  on  domestic  excess  property 
Is   designed   to  keep  AID  from   making   too 
heavy  an  inroad  on  the  amount  of  Federal 
excess  property  available  to  State  and  local 
health,  education,  and  civil  defense  agencies. 
The  subcommittee  asked  the  Governors  of 
the  fifty  States  for  their  comments  on  the 
desirability  of  making  AID'e  overseas  excess 
propertv  acquisitions  available  to  SUte  and 
local  agencies  before  It  could  be  sent  to  for- 
eign  countries.   The   overwhelming   number 
of   replies   Indicated   support   for   such   pro- 
posal.   Most    of    the    Governors    complained 
that  in  recent  years  there  had  been  a  decreas- 
ing   amount    of    Federal    surplus    property 
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available  to  the  States  at  a  time  when  there 
was  increasing  need  for  such  property.  Some 
of  the  repUea  indicated  concern  that  under 
existing  leglslaUon  foreign  communities 
were  given  a  higher  priority  in  obtaining 
excess  property  than  our  own  communities. 
The  subcommittee  believes  that  a  reorder- 
ing of  priorities  Is  now  required.  There  can 
be  little  Justification  for  furnishing  useful 
equipment  and  supplies  to  towns,  villages, 
and  local  agencies  in  foreign  countries  when 
such  material  is  desperately  needed  by  local 
communities  and  agencies  in  our  own  coun- 
try. This  sltuaUon  can  be  corrected  only  by 
legislative  action  since  testimony  received 
from  the  executive  agencies  indicated  that 
they  were  split  on  this  matter.  Such  legisla- 
tion should  be  given  prompt  consideration 
by  the  Congress. 

S.  1974.  which  I  have  reported  today, 
carries  out  these  recommendations  for 
needed  legislation  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  act  upon  it  favorably  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed,  and  the 
bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr    DODD   (for  himself,  Mr.  Mao- 
Nu.soN,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr. 
Pong,  Mr.  Smathers.  Mr.  Ribicoff. 
Mr.     Brewster.     Mr.     Tydincs.     Mr. 
MoNDALE.  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Monroney, 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Lacsche,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
MclN-YRE,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
INOUTE.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr, 
Randolph,  Mr.  Spong.  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
MusKiE,  Mr.  Hartke,  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
S.  3633.  A   bill   to  amend  title   18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of 
the  interstate  traffic  in  firearms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   the  Judiciary;    to   be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  when  reported 
from   the   Committee   on   the  Judiciary,   by 
order  of  the  Senate  of  June  11.  1968. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Dodd  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    TYDINGS    (for    himself,    Mr, 
Brewster,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.  JAV^TS.  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Mon- 
dale,  and  Mr.  Hartke)  : 
S  3634.  An  act  to  disarm  lawless  persons 
and   assist    State   and   Federal   enforcement 
agencies    in    preventing    and    solving    gun 
crimes  by  requiring  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms and  licenses  for  purchase  and  posses- 
sion of  firearms  and  ammunition;  and  to  en- 
courage responsible  State  firearms  laws,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydings  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   I  for  himself.  Mr. 
Montoya,  and  Mr   Smathers)  : 
S.  3635.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Sparkman  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr.  GRUENING: 
S.  3636.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wal  Keung 
Tsang:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    BROOKE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Case,    Mr.    Javits,    Mr.    Scott,    Mr. 
Pong,  and  Mr  Hartke  )  : 
S.  3637.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  establish- 


ment of  a  national  firearms  registry;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brooke  when  he 
mtroduced  ihe  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    BYRD   of   West   Virginia    (for 
Mr.    Montoya,    Mr.    Eastland.    Mr. 
Harris.   Mr.   Long   of   Missouri.   Mr. 
Mansfield.  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Met- 
calp,   Mr.   Miller,   Mr.   Mundt,   Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Proxmire,  and  Mr.  Yar- 
borough)  : 
S.  3638.    A   bin    to   extend   for   3    years   the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  Indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers 
for  milk  required  to  be  withheld  from  com- 
mercial markets  because  it  contains  residues 
of  chemicals  registered  and  approved  for  use 
by  the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on    Agriculture   and    Forestry. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PEARSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Morton)  : 
S.J.  Res.  176.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  the  calendar 
week  beginning  October  13.  1968,  as  "Salute 
to  Elsenhower  Week;"  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pearson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr.  HARRIS: 
S.J  Res.  177.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  30th  day  of  September  in  1968 
as  'Bible  Translation  Day;"  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S.  3635'  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act.  introduced  by  Mr.  Sp.xrk- 
MAN  ifor  himself.  Mr.  Montoya.  and  Mr. 
SM.ATHERS),  was  rcceivcd,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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S   3635— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  this  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Small  Business  Act  to  en- 
large the  scope  of  a  certificate  of  compe- 
tency which  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration has  authority  to  grant  small 
business  bidders  for  Government  con- 
tracts. 

Under  the  law  as  it  now  exists,  a  cer- 
tificate of  competency  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  a  small  business  bidder  for  a 
Government  contract  has  the  plant  and 
manpower  resources,  necessary  techni- 
cal know-how,  productive  capacity,  fi- 
nancial responsibility,  and  credit  rating 
to  perform  the  prospective  contract  work 
concerning  which  the  certificate  has  been 
issued.  The  certificate  as  now  interpreted 
makes  no  detemiination  with  respect  to 
other  factors  of  bidder  responsibility, 
such  as  past  performance,  integrity, 
ethics,  motivation,  perseverance,  and 
tenacity.  This  limitation  on  the  scope  of 
the  certificate  of  competency  has  caused 
■  considerable  confusion  and  difficulty  in  a 
number  of  procurement  actions  and  has 
greatly  restricted  the  usefulness  of  the 
COC.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  certificate  to 
include  all  elements  of  responsibility 
such  that  when  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  issued  a  certificate  to 
a  small  business  firm  bidding  for  a  Gov- 
ernment contract,  all  questions  of 
whether  or  not  the  bidder  can  and  will 
perform  the  prospective  contract  work 
w^ill  have  been  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive and  this  determination  in  the  spe- 
cific case  will  be  conclusively  binding  on 
the  procuring  agency. 


S.  3638— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  MILK  INDEMNITY  PAY- 
MENTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  Montoya]  and  other  Sen- 
ators, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  relating  to  milk  indemnity 
payments.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  statement,  prepared  by  Mr.  Montoya. 
relating  to  the  bill,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  3638)  to  extend  for  3  years 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  indemnity  payments  to 
dair\-  farmers  for  milk  required  to  be 
withheld  from  commercial  markets  be- 
cause it  contains  residues  of  chemicals 
registered  and  approved  for  use  by  the 
Federal  Government,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr.  Montoya 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
The  statement  of  Mr.  Montoya  is  as 
follows : 

Milk  Indemnity  Payments 
Mr.  MoNTOTA.  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce 
today  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  East- 
land, Harris,  Long  of  Missouri,  Mansfield, 
McGovern,  Metcalf,  Miller.  Mundt,  Nelson. 
Proxmire,  and  Yarborotigh,  a  measure  which 
requires  oiu-  early  and  prompt  attention. 

This  bill  which  we  are  Introducing  today 
would  extend  for  three  years  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  In- 
demnity payments  to  dairy  farmers  for  milk 
required  to  be  withheld  from  commercial 
markets  because  it  contains  residues  of 
chemicals  registered  and  approved  for  use  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Mr.  President,  the 
dairy  farmers  of  this  country  have  been 
plagued  for  a  number  of  years  by  a  problem 
which  is  not  of  their  making  and  for  which 
the  Federal  Government  must  take  full  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  problem  which  our  dairy  farmers  are 
facing  has  been  brought  about  by  the  use 
of  chemicals  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  dust  crops.  Some  of  these  chem- 
icals have  been  found  to  contaminate  feeds. 
The  contamination  passes  on  into  the  milk 
and  when  the  residues  of  pesticides  Is  found 
to  be  of  too  high  a  level,  the  farmers  are 
forced  to  dump  their  milk,  taking  it  out  o: 
commercial  channels.  The  result  has  been 
disastrous  to  the  dairy  farmers  involved, 
some  of  which  have  had  to  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Authority  was  first  provided  In  1964  to 
Indemnify  dairy  farmers  for  their  loss. 
This  authority  has  been  extended  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  The  present  authority  expires 
on  June  30,  1968.  It  is  Imperative  that  we 
move  promptly  to  continue  this  authority 
beyond  the  June  30,  1968,  date. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  when  we  extended 
the  authority,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture m  testifying  for  the  bill  Indicated 
that  steps  were  being  taken  to  remedy  the 


situation.  There  had  been,  at  that  time,  rea- 
sonable prospect  that  the  problem  would 
have  diminished  to  a  point  that  further  ex- 
tension of  the  authority  would  not  have  been 
necessary.  However,  as  the  Department  t^st  - 
fled  then,  several  large  producers  had  their 
milk  removed  from  the  market  because  of 
DDT  residue.  The  problem  had  In  fact  not 
been  solved.  The  local  dairymen,  the  State 
Governments  Involved,  dairy  and  cotton  asso- 
ciations, and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  been  cooperating  In  an  effort 
10  rid  us  of  this  problem.  The  problem,  how- 
eve-  stni  continues  and  it  appears  that  it 
win 'continue    for   the   foreseeable   years    to 

"""por  the  above  reasons,  I  believe  it  Is  not 
onlv  urgent  that  we  act  to  extend  this  au- 
tho'ritv  but  it  should  be  extended  for  a  suf- 
ficient   period    to    permit    the    Secretary    of 
Agriculture  to  make  the  necessary  indemnity 
navments   without   having    to   keep   coming 
bick   to    the    Coneress    year    after    year   for 
the   same   legislation.   If   it   should    develop 
'hat  the  problem  is  solved  prior  to  the  three 
vear  extension  which  we  are  now  seeking— 
and   we   all   certainly   hope   that  a   solution 
can  soon  be  found— nothing  would  be  lost 
=ince  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  mdem- 
•ilfv  onlv  those  losses  which  actually  occur, 
if  t'here  are  no  losses,  the  Secretary  indemni- 
nes  nothing.  However,  the  authority  would 
be  there  for  him  to  use  in  the  event  a  solu- 
tion  is   not   found— which    would   seem   the 
most   probable  occurrence, 

Mr  President,  with  all  of  tis  eyeing  an 
earlv  adjournment  date,  it  is  doubly  urgent 
'hat  we  acquire  earlv  action  on  this  measure. 
Not  onlv  do  we  need  to  seek  the  extension  of 
aithorltv  but  we  must  also  go  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and  seek 
the  necessarv  funds  to  carry  this  program 
-,ut  in  a  supplemental  appropriation.  I, 
:herefore,  urge  prompt  action. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  measure  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  3638 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
imerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  Public  Law  90-95.  approved  September 
^8  1967  (81  Stat.  231;  7  U.S.C.  4501),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1968"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1971" . 


would  be  particularly  appropriate  at  this 
time.  His  commitment  to  the  cause  of 
world  peace  senes  to  remind  all  of  us 
that  this  greatest  of  all  of  mans'  dreams 
must  be  pursued  with  persistence,  imag- 
ination and  dedicated  resolve.  His  per- 
sonal courage  and  militarj-  leadership 
serve  as  an  inspiring  example  to  aU  our 
men  in  uniform. 

This  tribute  is  especially  deserving  for 
a  great  man  who  has  unselfishly  devoted 
his  entire  life  to  the  honorable  service 
of  his  country  and  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priatelv  referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  will  tje  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  Ii6)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  designate  the 
calendar  week  beginning  October  13. 
1968,  as  'Salute  to  Eisenhower  Week," 
introduced  by  Mr.  Pearson,  for  himself 
and  Mr.  Morton,  was  received,  read 
twice  bv  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  orde'-ed  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.   176 


SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    176— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION DESIGNATING  SALUTE  TO 
EISENHOWER  WEEK 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  former  President  of  the 
United  States,  General  of  the  Army,  re- 
spected world  leader,  and  one  of  Amer- 
ica's truly  great  men  will  celebrate  his 
78th  birthday  on  October  14,  1968. 

I  believe  that  it  is  altogether  fitting 
and  proper  that  the  Nation  take  the  op- 
portunity of  this  occasion  to  honor  and 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  this  great  Ameri- 
can and  the  ideals  for  which  he  has  stood 
throughout  his  long,  productive  and  ex- 
emplary life. 

Therefore,  I  introduce  today  for  Sen- 
ator Morton  and  myself  a  joint  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  President  to  issue 
a  oroclamation  designating  the  week  of 
October  13,  1968,  as  "Salute  to  Eisen- 
hower Week." 
Such  a  salute  to  General  Eisenhower 


Whereas  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  former 
President  of  the  United  States,  General  of 
the  Army  and  world  leader,  has  unselfishly 
devoted  his  entire  life  to  the  honorable  serv- 
ice of  his  country  and  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  peace;  and  .^  „*. 

Whereas  the  dedication  of  President 
Elsenhower  to  world  peace  serves  as  an  ideal 
and  a  goal  for  men  everywhere;  and 

Whereas  his  personal  courage  and  military 
leadership  serve  as  an  inspiration  for  all 
men  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  President  Eisenhower  wUl  cele- 
brate his  seventy-eighth  birthday  on  October 
14    1968:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat.  in  recognition 
of  the  outstanding  service  rendered  by 
Dwlc'ht  D.  Elsenhower  to  his  country  and 
the  world,  the  President  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  calendar  week  beginning  October 
13  1968  as  •Salute  to  Eisenhower  Week"  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  week  ^^'ith  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred:  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 

Record.  ,„„v  ♦ 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  177)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  30lh  day  of 
September  in  1968  as  "Bible  Translation 
Day  "  introduced  by  Mr.  Harris,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

S.J.  Res.  177 

Whereas  there  are  over  two  thousand  tribes 
living  generallv  in  out-of-the-way  areas  of 
the  world  In  cultural  isolation  without  books 
or  even  an  alphabet  and  much  less  the  Bible; 

and 

Whereas  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
these  tribal  languages  requires  that  an  al- 
phabet and  a  thorough  grammatical  analysis 
of  the  language  be  produced,  and  results  in 
an  expansion  of  literacy  and  an  improvement 
of  the  cultural  base  of  the  language  groups 
affected;  and 

Whereas  this  effort  has  cultural,  economic, 
social,  and  political  significance  quite  apart; 

and  .    , 

Whereas  a  large  group  of  linguistic  scholars 
trained  at  the  Universities  of  Oklahoma, 
North  Dakota.  Washington,  Michigan,  In- 
diana, California,  Pennsylvania.  Texas,  and 
elsewhere  are  engaged  In  this  task  on  a  non- 
sectarian  basis  with  the  cooperation  of  for- 
eign governments  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning,    and    deserve    our   encouragement; 

Whereas  the  first  translator  of  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  Saint  Jerome,  died 
on  the  30th  of  September:   Now,  therefore. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  30th  day  of  Septem- 
ber in  1968  as  "Bible  Translation  Day"  and 
Inviting  the  governments  of  States  and  com- 
munities and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  a  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities 


SEN\TE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    177— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION     PROCLAIMING      "BIBLE 
TRANSLATION  DAY" 
Mr    HARRIS.  Mr.  Pi'csident.  I  intro- 
duce   for  appropriate  leference.  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  President  to 
i.ssue    a    proclamation    designating    the 
30th  day  of  September  1968  as  "Bible 
Translation  Day."  . 

I  am  particularly  interested  m  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  because  of  my 
admiration  and  respect  for  the  Summer 
Institute  of  Linguistics,  which  operates 
a  linguistics  institute,  among  other 
places,  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
each  summer.  This  joint  resolution  is  the 
same  one  which  has  passed  the  Senate 
before.  It  has  the  support  of  the  vanous 
croups  active  in  Bible  translation.  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  passed  again. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  303— RESOLU- 
TION   TO    AUTHORIZE    PRINTING 
OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  HEAR- 
INGS    ENTITLED     "RIOTS.     CIVIL 
AND  CRIMINAL  DISORDERS" 
Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution   'S.  Res.  303);  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S  Res.  303 
Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  On  Government  Operations 
one  thousand  additional  copies  of  Part  8  of 
the  hearings  before  its  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  during  the  Nine- 
tieth Congress,  second  session,  entlt.ed 
"Riots,  ClvU  and  Criminal  Disorders." 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  .ASSIST- 
ANCE   ACT    OF     1961— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    848 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  begin- 
ning of  conversations  between  represent- 
atives of  tne  United  States  and  North 
Vietnam  in  Paiis  is  an  encouraging  de- 
velopment. Ample  previous  experience  in 
negotiating  with  Communists,  who  hold  a 
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strikingly  different  conception  of  nego- 
tiations from  ours,  should  guard  us 
against  the  gullible  diplomacy  which  we 
practiced  at  Teheran.  Yalta,  and  Pots- 
dam more  than  two  decades  ago.  More- 
over, the  prevention,  by  the  employment 
of  U.S.  ground,  air.  and  sea  power,  of  a 
Communist  seizure  of  power  by  force  in 
South  Vietnam  should  undergird  our 
bargaining  position  in  the  Paris  discus- 
sions and  any  subsequent  negotiations. 
Despite  these  hopeful  signs,  however,  we 
should  not  be  lulled  into  expecting  easy 
resolution  of  differences  leading  to  an 
early  settlement  of  the  thorny  Vietnam 
question. 

THE   WRONG    APPROACH  | 

For  the  past  several  years.  Vietnam 
has  been  the  center  of  world  attention. 
American  involvement  there  has  been 
splashed  on  millions  of  TV  screens,  criti- 
cized by  numerous  commentators,  and 
analyzed  '  by  proliferating  Vietnamese 
••experts."  Vietnam  has.  for  many,  be- 
come almost  a  national  phobia.  This  con- 
centration on  Vietnam  has  partly  di- 
verted us  from  giving  appropriate  atten- 
tion to  our  problems  at  home,  but  it  has 
also  deflected  Americans  from  a  rational 
discussion  of  the  U.S.  role  in  the  broader 
arena  of  Asia  and  the  western  Pacific. 

As  in  some  previous  wars,  opinion  has 
polarized,  with  some  groups  advocating 
complete  withdrawal  and  others  urging 
a  clear-cut  military  victory.  Both  ex- 
tremities of  opinion  have  failed  to  dis- 
tinguish the  war  in  Vietnam  from  other 
major  conflicts  in  which  the  United 
States  hais  been  engaged  in  the  modern 
era.  The  lesson  of  Vietnam  is  that  Com- 
munist-inspired wars  of  national  libera- 
tion or.  if  you  will,  localized  insurgencies 
or  guerrilla  wars,  are  extraordinarily 
complex  and  cannot  be  coped  with  in  the 
conventional  military  terms  to  which  we 
are  accustomed.  A  good  breeding  ground 
for  Communist-inspired  insurgencies  is 
a  country  whose  political  and  social 
structures  are  debilitated  or  virtually 
nonexistent  in  the  aftermath  of  war's 
devastation,  in  the  case  of  both  Greece 
and  Vietnam  in  1945,  or  because  of  the 
total  unpreparedness  of  a  country  such 
as  Vietnam  for  self-government  because 
of  the  selfish  monopoly  of  political  power 
held  by  her  former  colonial  master,  in 
this  case.  France.  Accordingly,  such  an 
unstable  political  setting  bodes  ill  for 
involvement  by  a  great  power,  the  United 
States,  which  is  accustomed  to  conven- 
tional, neat,  and  quick  solutions.  Conse- 
quently, our  difficulties  in  Vietnam  prob- 
ably will  make  us  wary  of  future  involve- 
ments in  a  similarly  complicated  environ- 
ment, at  least  in  the  form  of  our  Viet- 
nam involvement 

It  is  thus  absolutely  vital  that  we  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  the  widely 
different  but  politically  underdeveloped 
countries  of  Asia  and  that  we  delineate 
clearly  the  goals  and  means  of  future 
American  policies  toward  these  nations. 
On  January  25.  in  this  Chamber.  I 
introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  joint  Senate-House 
committee  to  evaluate  U.S.  foreign  aid 
programs.  This  committee  would  have 
three  main  goals:  First,  evaluating  our 
past  aid  programs  to  see  which  were  the 
most  effective:  second,  determining  the 


basic  goals  underlying  our  assistance  and 
making  them  precise  and  relevant  to 
broader  U.S.  national  interests;  and, 
third,  setting  reasonable  but  strict  cri- 
teria for  administering  and  funding  of 
aid  programs. 

Today  I  reintroduce  that  proposal  as 
an  amendment  to  S.  3(391.  the  foreign 
aid  bill  now  pending  in  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  I  send  my 
amendment  to  the  desk  for  appropriate 
reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  refeiTed. 

The  amendment  <No.  848 »  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
elaborate  some  views  as  to  how  such  a 
committee  could  proceed. 

LET    us    REEX,\MINE    PROGH.MUS 

First,  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  an 
objective  review  of  all  our  experience  in 
foreign  aid  since  World  War  II.  We  need 
to  identify  the  successful  programs  and 
the  reasons  for  their  success.  The  Mar- 
shall plan  is  often  cited  as  America's 
greatest  success  in  the  aid  field;  yet.  with 
the  benefit  of  hindsight,  we  can  now  say 
that  its  success  should  have  been  quite 
predictable,  given  the  high  level  of  .skills 
and  education  in  Europe.  The  major 
problems  today  in  giving  aid  arise  be- 
cause we  are  dealing  with  countries  that 
never  have  been  modernized,  and.  spe- 
cifically, industrialized.  Such  countries 
lack  enough  educated  leaders  to  com- 
prise a  political  and  economic  elite,  their 
economies  are  primitive,  and.  as  a  con- 
sequence, they  cannot  absorb  and  effec- 
tively use  resources  supplied  through  for- 
eign aid. 

U.S.  aid  programs  have  gone  through 
numerous  phases:  Marshall  plan  aid  was 
primarily  in  long-term  loans,  the  first 
aid  to  less-developed  countries,  under  the 
Point  Four  program,  emphasized  tech- 
nical assistance,  then  we  stressed  indus- 
trial development,  and  now  agricultural 
development  is  seen  as  the  most  pressing 
need. 

To  some  extent,  this  shift  in  the  em- 
phasis of  our  aid  programs  reflects  im- 
provements in  the  advice  of  our  develop- 
ment economists,  but  it  also  shows  a  lack 
of  direction  in  our  aid  planning  process. 
It  is  therefore  essential  to  begin  a  thor- 
ough evaluation  of  the  impact  which  aid 
has  produced  in  recipient  nations.  It  is 
impossible  for  legislators  and  aid  ad- 
ministrators in  the  future  to  establish 
relevant  criteria  for  allocating  aid  and 
judging  its  success  without  knowing  the 
results  of  our  past  assistance. 

WH.^T     IS    THE     PURPOSE     OF    FOREIGN     AID? 

Second,  there  is  a  drastic  need  to  be- 
gin asking  basic  questions  about  the  pur- 
pose of  our  aid  programs.  Aid  extended 
to  Greece  and  Turkey  under  the  Tru- 
man Doctrine  and  to  Western  Europe 
under  the  Marshall  plan  was  justified  as 
necessary  to  prevent  a  Soviet  takeover  of 
Europe,  the  heart  of  civilization  and  the 
main  bastion  of  our  own  defense.  A  sim- 
ilar justification  was  offered  for  aid  to 
South  Korea,  Nationalist  China  on 
Taiwan.  Laos.  Vietnam,  Thailand,  Pakis- 
tan, and  Iran. 


In  the  context  of  the  period,  charac- 
terized by  the  strident  expansionism  of 
Stalin's  Russia  and  Mao's  China,  this 
was  a  proper  rationale,  and,  indeed,  in 
the  case  of  those  countries  looking  into 
the  barrel  of  China's  gun,  remains  a 
proper  rationale  for  military  and  related 
forms  of  assistance.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  19o0's  the  emphasis  of  our 
rationale  seemed  to  shift  toward  stress- 
ing economic  assistance.  Countries  that 
showed  good  promise  or  evidence  of  eco- 
nomic reforms  came  into  favor  with  our 
aid  administrators.  Yet,  throughout  the 
entire  period  there  has  been  the  under- 
lying feeling  that  basically  our  aid  is  to 
create  friends  for  the  United  States. 

I  submit  that  this  type  of  vagueness 
is,  at  the  worst,  folly,  and  at  the  best, 
self-defeating,  as  a  way  to  formulate 
policy.  Too  often  we  hear  our  goals 
stated  in  terms  like  "winning  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people."  "stopping  the 
Chinese  aggression,"  and  "rolling  back 
the  tide  of  communism." 

These  objectives  are  no  longer  suffi- 
cient. They  are  too  oversimplified  for 
the  complex  world  in  which  we  live. 
However,  their  use  can  be  explained  in 
part  by  the  difficulty  most  Americans 
have  in  differentiating  among  the  various 
and  sophisticated  forms  of  assistance  and 
the  widely  variant  situations  for  which 
aid  is  tailored. 

Our  foreign  policy  is  essentially  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  confusion  of  pol- 
icy naturally  follows  if  we  are  not  sure 
what  goals  we  have  in  mind.  It  is  incum- 
bent that  the  President  and  his  key  for- 
eign policy  lieutenants  formulate  from 
the  complexities  of  international  politics 
sensible  goals  and  articulate  them  in 
terms  understandable  to  the  mass  of 
Americans.  A  clearer  public  understand- 
ing of  our  foreign  policy  goals  and  of 
how  foreign  aid  relates  to  and  seeks  to 
carry  out  those  purposes  would  result 
in  greater  public  acceptance  of  foreign 
aid  as  an  instrument  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

Designing  an  aid  program  should  be 
essentially  a  two -stage  process.  First, 
overall  foreign  policy  goals  should  be 
selected,  and  then  individual  programs 
designed  to  carry  out  the  basic  objec- 
tives. I  am  worried  that  we  have  not  been 
successful  in  both  stages.  From  the 
plethora  of  White  House  statements,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  identify  our  primaiy 
U.S.  foreign  policy  goals. 

I  have  the  impression  that  during  the 
past  decade  we  have  often  lost  sight  of 
the  purposes  of  our  foreign  policy.  Gen- 
erally, we  seek  to  infiuence  events  abroad 
so  as  to  create  a  stable  environment  in 
which  the  United  States  can  survive  and 
devote  itself  to  its  domestic  goals  of  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
More  specifically,  I  believe  we  should 
strive  for  three  main  goals:  First,  insur- 
ing the  safety  of  our  people  from  any 
external  political  or  military  threat; 
second,  protecting  the  private  interests 
of  American  citizens  including  the  use 
of  commercial  treaties  and  consular 
activities — as  long  as  our  citizens  are  not 
pursuing  policies  detrimental  to  our  na- 
tional interest;  and  third,  supporting 
those  countries  on  whose  survival  we 
depend  or  whose  political,  economic,  and 
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.social  development  ■would  contribute  to 
a  more  .stable  and  peaceful  climate  for 
themselves  and  their  neighbors. 

Given  a  set  of  foreign  policy  goals  like 
iliese,  I  feel  that  the  United  States 
should  give  aid  to— and  only  to— those 
countries  that  help  us  fulfill  our  objec- 
tives. It  is  time  to  tighten  up  and  see 
exactly  wliat  we  are  getting  lor  our  aid 
dollars.  For  too  long  we  have  indis- 
criminately scattered  our  assistance. 

Though  it  will  clearly  be  difficult  to 
tei-minate  at  once  all  aid  to  some  long- 
time recipients,  we  must  begin  to  look 
at  aid  in  a  rational  manner.  The  fact 
that  we  have  terminated  or  reduced 
economic  assistance  to  Nationalist  China, 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Iran  shows 
that  this  difficulty  can  be  surmounted. 
We  must,  therefore,  undertake  a 
thorough  examination  of  our  policies. 

Would  it  really  matter  if  we  cut  off  aid 
to  ^mall  nations  where  we  have  chiefly 
supported  "numerous"  monument  build- 
ing projects?  Did  our  aid  to  Ghana 
achieve  anything? 

Will  we  continue  to  support  both  sides 
of  the  arms  race  between  India  and 
Pakistan? 

Those  are  crucial  questions  and  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  we  study  them 
in  depth  before  continuing  further  our 
aid  programs.  A  Joint  Committee  on  For- 
eign Aid  could  analyze  our  objectives  in 
detail  and  clarify  the  vague  thinking 
that  presently  underlies  many  of  our  aid 
ijrograms. 

WE     NEED     HIGHER    STANDARDS 

An  evaluation  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
:^rams  could  serve  a  third  imiwrtant  pur- 
pose: setting  rigorous  standards  for  the 
supervision  and  administration  of  aid. 
For  instance.  AID  recently  bought  S24.- 
000  worth  of  a  liquid  for  medical  use  in 
Vietnam  which  turned  out  to  be  sea 
water.  The  United  States  was  over- 
charged $250,000  by  a  Belgian  finn. 
Those  are  examples  of  some  of  the  fla- 
grant coiTuption  in  our  assistance  pro- 
i,'rams.  The  American  taxpayer  deserves 
more  vigilance  from  his  Government. 

Ever>'  year  the  General  Accounting 
Office  finds  evidence  of  poorly  planned 
and  badly  managed  programs  and  it  is 
time  to  set  rigorous  standards  to  elim- 
inate this  disgraceful  waste. 

Finally,  the  searching  review  that  I 
propose   should   consider   the   size   and 
scope  of  the  American  presence  in  many 
countries   around   the   world   where   we 
have  aid  programs.  As  Vietnam  vividly 
demonstrates  when  Americans  move  into 
a  country,  we  seem  to  have  a  proclivity 
for  moving  in  in  a  big  way  with  a  large 
complement  of  personnel  and  every  item 
of  logistical  support.  Limitation  of  staff- 
ing needs  closer  attention.  Former  Am- 
bassador Ellis  O.  Briggs  and  others  have 
testified   to  the  American   tendency   to 
overstaff  our  missions  abroad.  Perhaps  in 
its  inquiiy    the   joint   committee   could 
consider  ways  to  reduce  the  governmen- 
tal aspect  of  foreign  aid  and  see  what 
other  new  measures  could  be  developed 
that  would  lead  to  greater  activity  abroad 
by    the    universities,    foundations,    and 
other  private  institutions — with  smaller 
staffs,  of  course.  Such  a  suggestion  was 
advanced  in  1967  by  the  eminent  former 
Director   of   the   World   Bank,   Eugene 
Black. 


In  sum,  I  am  deeply  concerned  by  the 
present  direction  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams. I  am  in  favor  of  foreign  aid  in 
principle— in  fact  I  have  been  one  of  its 
most  consistent  supporters — but  I  am 
troubled  when  I  see  such  a  poorly  ad- 
ministered and  disoriented  program  be- 
ing paid  for  by  American  taxpayers  and 
representing  the  United  States  abroad. 
We  need  an  immediate  rcevaluation  of 
our  aid  programs.  A  joint  Senate-House 
committee  could  examine  our  past  pro- 
grams, help  delineate  our  future  objec- 
tives, and  set  standards  and  criteria  for 
shaping  our  aid  policies  in  the  future. 


AMENDMENT  OF  DFJ'ENSE  PRO- 
DUCTION ACT  OF  1950— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    849 

UNIFORM  ACCOUNTING  STANDARDS  COULD 

SAVE    MILLIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  S.  3097  calling  for 
uniform  cost  accounting  standards  for 
defense  procurement. 

Hearings  held  before  the  Hciuse  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  on  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
indicate  that  uniform  accounting  stand- 
ards for  defense  contractors  can  save 
taxpayers  millions,  or  even  billions  of 
dollars  a  year  in  lower  procurement  co.=;ts. 
According  to  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  Rickover, 
who  testified  before  the  House  com- 
mittee : 

Tlie  lack  of  uniform  accounting  standards 
is  the  most  serloui  deflclency  in  government 
procurement  today. 

In  response  to  committee  questions, 
Rickover  estimated  the  savings  from  uni- 
form accounting  standards  •'could  easily 
be  $2  billion  a  year.  " 

Under  current  procurement  regula- 
tions, each  defense  contractor  has  wide 
latitude  on  the  use  of  accounting  systems. 
Regulations  do  establish  .some  general 
criteria  for  cost-type  contracts,  but  wide- 
Iv  varj-ing  accotmting  systems  are  per- 
mitted within  the  criteria.  Moreover,  the 
criteria  serve  only  as  a  suggested  guide 
for  fixed-price  contracts  which  constitute 
the  major  portion  of  defense  contracts. 
For  these  types  of  contracts,  contractors 
have  virtually  unlimited  flexibility. 

Since  most  defense  proctirement  is  ne- 
gotiated, an  accurate  representation  of 
contractor  co.sts  is  ci-ucial  to  protect  the 
Government.  However,  the  type  of  ac- 
counting system  employed  can  make  a 
substantial  difference  in  estimating  con- 
tractor costs  and  profits  on  any  specific 
contract.  Different  methods  for  charg- 
ing overhead,  expenses  of  intracompany 
work,  depreciation,  and  so  forth  can  re- 
sult in  wide  variances  in  computing 
company  profits. 

An  illustration  of  this  point  can  be 
found  in  the  case  of  a  Navy  and  GAO 
postaudit  of  a  single  defense  contract. 
Auditors  made  seven  different  reports 
containing  11  differing  estimates  of  the 
supplier's  actual  costs.  The  range  of  dif- 
ference was  as  much  as  50  percent.  The 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  cost  fi.g- 
ures  or  profit  estimates  are  meaningless 
unless  measured  by  a  common  account- 
ing standard. 

With  accounting  systems  varying  from 
contractor   to   contractor.   Government 


procurement  officials  must  conduct  a 
tedious  examination  of  the  contractor's 
books  in  order  to  determine  whether  cost 
estimates  are  reasonable.  It  is  important, 
for  example,  that  contractors  not  chaige 
off  an  excessive  amount  of  overhead  to 
their  Govenrment  work.  Not  only  would 
the  Government  be  overcharged,  but  the 
contractor's  nondefeitse  business  would 
be  subsidized  by  the  taxpaycre,  thus  en- 
abling the  contractor  to  compete  un- 
fairly against  .smaller  fli-ms  without  de- 
fense busines.s. 

Considering  the  fact  that  Govenunent 
procurement  officials  are  under  tremen- 
dous pressure  to  expedite  essential  dc- 
feitse  procurement,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  the  lack  of  uniform  accounting 
.standards  has  led  to  .soaring  profits  on 
defense  contracts.  Defense  procurement 
officials  simply  do  not  have  the  time, 
expertise— and  fcr  some,  the  inclina- 
tion—to conduct  a  thorough  review  ol  a 
contractor's  accounting  .system. 

Although  a  Defense  Department  study 
attempts  to  show  that  profits  have  been 
declining  on  defense  contracts,  the  facts 
prove  otherwise.  A  GAO  study  reveals 
that  dtiring  1959-63,  the  average  profit 
on  all.  DOD  negotiated  contracts  as  a 
percentage  of  co-st  was  7.7  percent.  By 
1966.  the  figure  has  grown  to  9.7  i>ercent, 
or  an  increase  of  26  percent.  When  one 
considers  that  DOD  negotiated  procure- 
ment .stood  at  S35  billion  during  fiscal 
year  1967.  one  can  appreciate  the 
enormitv  of  the  potential  sa\'ings.  Had 
profit  rates  remained  at  their  earlier 
level,  the  defen.se  bill  for  1967  would 
have  been  nearly  S700  million  less. 

Another  study  by  Dr.  Miu-ray  Weiden- 
baum.  of  the  University  of  Washington 
at  St.  Louis,  compared  the  rate  of  return 
on  investment  of  major  defense  firms 
with  similar  size  nondefen.se  firms.  Dur- 
ing 1962-65.  the  nondefense  Anns  earned 
10.6  percent  on  their  investment,  which 
is  clo.se  to  the  average  for  the  entire 
economv.  However,  the  defense  firms 
earned  17.5  percent  on  their  investment, 
nearlv  double  the  national  average. 

De.spite  the  clear  evidence  developed 
bv  objective  studies,  the  Department  of 
rlefense  continues  to  cling  to  the  belief 
that  defense  profits  are  declining.  This 
is  svmptomatic  of  a  major  managerial 
myopia  and  recalls  the  clear  warning 
given  bv  former  President  Eisenhower 
conceming  the  militaiT-industrial  com- 
plex Left  to  its  own  devices,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  will  do 
little  to  correct  the  problem. 

Tlicre  is  a  clear  rationale  for  prescrib- 
ing uniform  accounting  standards  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Defense  Production 
Act.  Section  707  of  that  act  states: 

No  person  shall  discriminate  against  or- 
d°rs  or  contracts  to  which  priority  Is  assigned 
or  for  which  materials  or  facilities  are  allo- 
cated under  Title  I  of  this  Act  or  imder  any 
rule  regulation,  or  order  issued  thereunder, 
bv  charging  higher  prices  or  bv  imposing 
different  terms  and  conditions  for  such  or- 
ders or  contracts  than  for  other  generally 
comparable  orders  or  contracts,  or  in  any 
other  manner. 


Under  this  cction.  defense  contractors 
are  prohibited  from  discriminating 
against  essential  defense  procurement 
•'bv  charging  higher  prices. "  And  yet,  the 
evidence  tends  to  show  that  such  dis- 
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crimination  has  in  fact,  occurred.  In 
any  event,  it  is  virtually  impossible  for 
the  Oovernment  to  protect  itself  from 
being  charged  higher  prices  unless  it  has 
an  accurate  estimate  of  contractor  costs 
and  profits;  and  this  is  virtually  impos- 
sible without  the  application  of  uniform 
accounting  standards. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment appears  to  be  that  the  application 
of  uniform  standards  would  be  difficult 
and  infeasible  and  would  constitute  an 
unjustified  harassment  of  business.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  there  is  no  single 
''true"  accounting  system  which  meas- 
ures costs  for  all  business  firms.  More- 
over, any  attempt  to  impose  a  single 
standard  on  all  defense  contractors 
would  merely  add  to  the  cost  of  the  con- 
tract and  would  thus  not  be  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's best  interest.  These  are  almost 
the  identical  arguments  initially  applied 
against  tputh  in  lending. 

In  answer  to  these  objections,  the  fol- 
lowing points  should  be  not«d: 

First,  the  amendment  would  only  ap- 
ply to  negotiated  defense  contracts.  It 
would  not  apply  to  the  procurement  of 
standard  items  where  an  established 
market  and  established  prices  existed: 

Second,  the  amendment  would  not  ap- 
ply to  contracts  under  $100,000.  thus  al- 
leviating any  burden  on  the  smallest  de- 
fense contractors: 

Third,  the  amendment  would  not  re- 
quire uniform  standards  if  the  GAO 
determines  that  the  increased  cost  to  the 
Government,  if  any.  exceeds  the  poten- 
tial benefits.  This  removes  the  major  ob- 
jection to  the  original  House  bill,  which 
would  have  made  the  imposition  of  uni- 
form standards  mandatory. 

Mandatory  imiform  accounting  stand- 
ards failed  in  the  House  committee  by 
a  vote  of  17  to  13.  As  a  compromise,  the 
House  bill  requires  the  GAO  to  develop 
uniform  standards  and  within  1  year  to 
recommend  legislation  to  implement  the 
standards. 

Although  the  House  language  is  pre- 
ferable to  no  language,  it  is  diflBcult  to 
see  why  the  Congress  should  legislate  on 
detailed  and  highly  technical  accoimting 
standards.  By  their  very  nature,  such 
standards  are  better  left  to  an  admin- 
istrative agency.  The  GAO,  of  course,  is 
a  highly  qualified  and  competent  agency 
to  develop  uniform  standards  and  is  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  Congress.  If 
uniform  accounting  standards  will  ac- 
tually save  money,  there  i.s  no  need  for 
additional  legislation  to  effectuate  such 
standards.  They  ought  to  be  put  into  ef- 
fect immediately  without  further  delay. 
My  amendment  would  strike  a  reason- 
able compromise  between  the  original 
mandatory  House  language — which  nar- 
rowly faUed — and  the  weakened  House 
bill  which  calls  for  a  study  and  further 
implementing  legislation.  If  the  GAO 
determines  that  uniform  standards  save 
money,  they  could  be  implemented  with- 
out delay.  If  not.  GAO  would  report  to 
Congress  with  its  findings. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  text  of  my  amendment  to  print- 
ed in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  be  appropriately  referred:  and. 


without  objection,  the  amendment  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  <No.  849 »  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  849 

On  page  1,  line  6,  Insert  the  following: 

•Sec.  2.  Title  vn  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"  -Sec.  718.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
develop  uniform  accounting  standards  to 
be  applied  to  all  negotiated  prime  contract 
and  subcontract  defense  procurements  In 
excess  of  $100,000.  These  uniform  account- 
ing standards  shall  Include  standards  from 
which  an  accurate  showing  of  production 
coets  and  profits  by  individual  order  can  be 
determined.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
consult  with  the  Director  of  the  Biu-eau  of 
the  Budget  In  the  Development  of  such 
uniform  accounting  standards,  and  shall 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  in  imple- 
menti\tlon  thereof  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
unless  the  Comptroller  General  determines 
that  the  cost  to  the  government  of  imple- 
menting such  standards  exceeds  the  poten- 
tial benefits  to  the  government  arising  from 
the  use  of  such  uniform  standards.  In  the 
event  of  such  determination,  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  shall  report  the  basis  for  such 
determination  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section.'  " 


6306,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION  ACT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  hearings  by  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  on  amend- 
ments to  S.  3097,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

These  amendments  relate  to  the  de- 
velopment by  the  Comptroller  General 
of  uniform  accounting  standards  for  all 
negotiated  defense  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts in  excess  of  $100,000. 

The  hearings  will  commence  at  10 
a.m.,  on  Jime  18,  1968,  in  room  5302,  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Anyone  wishmg  to  testify  should  con- 
tact Mr.  Reginald  W.  Barnes,  assistant 
coimsel,  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  telephone  225-3921. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj'. 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public  hear- 
ings have  been  scheduled  for  Wednesday, 
June  19,  1968,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nominations: 

Morris  E.  Lasker,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge,  southern  district  of 
New  York,  vice  Richard  H.  Levet,  retired. 

Orrin  G.  Judd.  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge,  eastern  district  of 
New  York,  vice  Walter  Bruchhau.sen, 
retired. 

Anthony  J.  Travia,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge,  eastern  district  of 
New  York,  vice  Matthew  T.  Abruzzo. 
retired. 

Bernard  Newman,  of  New  York,  to  be 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Court,  \ice 
Mary-  H.  Donlon.  retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearings  may 
make  such  representations  as  may  be 
pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
lan].  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaI.  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  AIRCRAFT 
CRASH  LITIGATION,  S.  3305  AND 
S.  3306 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
in  Judicial  Machinery,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce a  change  in  the  time  of  the  hear- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  S.  3305  and 
S.  3306.  These  bills  would  improve  the 
judicial  machinery  by  providing  for  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  and  a  body  of  uniform 
Federal  law  for  cases  arising  out  of  cer- 
tain operations  of  aircraft. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  June  13, 
1968,  at  1:30  p.m.,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia  hearing  room,  6226,  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CREW  OF  THE 
U.S.S.    'SCORPION" 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Navy  on  June  5.  1968,  declared  the  nu- 
clear attack  submarine  U.S.S.  Scorpion. 
SSN-589.  as  lost.  Lost  with  the  Scorpion 
were  99  brave  and  courageous  men  who 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  Nation's  and 
the  free  world's  security.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  names  of  these 
brave  men  who  gave  their  lives  in  the 
line  of  duty  and  whose  names  will  for- 
ever be  part  of  the  tradition  and  history 
of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Cdr.  Francis  Atwood  Slattery,  USN.  Com- 
manding Officer. 

FTG2{SS)    Keith    A.    M.    Allen. 

IC2ISU)    Thomas  Edward  Amtower. 

MM2(SU)   George  Glle  Annable. 

FN(SS)    Joseph   Anthony  Baar.  Jr 

RM2(SS)    Michael  Jon  Bailey. 

TMC(SS)   Walter  William  Bishop. 

IC3(SU)    Michael  Held   Blake. 

MMl(SS)   Robert  Harold  Blocker. 

MMl  ( SS I  Kenneth  Ray  Brocker. 

MMliSS)    James  Kenneth  Brueggeman. 

MMC(SS)    Robert  Eugene  Bryan. 

Lt.  John  Patrick  Burke. 

RMSN(SG)    Daniel   Paul   Burns,   Jr. 

IC2  ( SS )  Ronald  Lee  Byers. 

MM'2(SS)  Douglas  Leroy  Campbell. 

MM3(SS)    Samuel   "J"   Cardullo. 

MM2(SS)   Francis  King  Carey. 

SN(SU)   Gary  James  Carpenter. 

MMl(SS)  Robert  Lee  Chandler. 

MM2(SS)    Mark  Helton  Christiansen. 

SDK  SSI    Romeo  Constantino. 

MMKSS)   Robert  James  Cowan. 

SDl(SS)    Joseph  Cross. 

RMC(SS)    Garlin   Ray  Denney. 

FNlSU)    Michael  Edward  Dunn. 


ETB2(SU)   Richard  Philip  Englehart. 
Lt.  George  Patrick  Parrin. 
FTGSN(SU)   William  Ralph  Fennick. 
Lt.  Robert  Walter  Flesch 
IC3(SS)   Vernon  Mark  Foil. 
Lt.ijg.)   James  Walter  Forrester.  Jr. 
SNiSUi    Ronald    Anthony   Prank. 
CSSN(SS)    Michael  David  Gibson. 
IC2iSS)   Steven  Dean  Gleason. 
Lt.  William  Clarke  Harwi. 
STS2iSS»  Michael  Edward  Henry. 
SKliSS)   Larry  Leroy  Hess 
ETKSSi   Richard  Curtis  Hogeland. 
.MMKSS)    John  Richard  Houge. 
EM2iSSt  Ralph  Robert  Huber 
TM2(SS)   Harry  David  Huckelberry. 
EM3(SUi   John  Frank  Johnson. 
RMC(SSi  Robert  Johnson. 
IC3(SS)   Steven  Leroy  Johnson. 
QM2(SS)   Julius  Johnston.  III. 
PN(SU)   Patrick  Charles  Kahanek. 
rM2(SSi   Donald  Terry  Karmasek. 
MMCSiSS)    Richard  Allen   Kerntke. 
ETR3(SS)   Rodney  Joseph  Kipp. 
MM3lSU>    Dennis   Charles   Knapp. 
Lt    Charles  Lee  Lamberth. 
MMKSS)   Max  Franklin  Lanier. 
ETl(SS)   John  Welchert  Livingston. 
Lt.  Cdr.  David  Bennett  Lloyd. 
ETN2iSU)    Kenneth   Robert  Martin. 
QMCSiSS)  Prank  Patsy  Mazzuchl. 
ETliSS)    Michael  Lee  McGulre 
TM3<SU)    Steven  Charles  Mlksad. 
TM3iSUi     Joseph    Francis    Miller,    Jr. 
MM2(SS)   Cecil  Frederick  Mobley. 
QMl  I  SS)  Raymond  Dale  Morrison. 
Lt.ijg  I   Michael  Anthony  Odenlng. 
EMC(SSi   Daniel  Christopher  Petersen 
QM3(SSi  Dennis  Paul  Pferrer. 
EMliSS)   Gerald  Stanley  Posplsil. 
IC3(SU)    Donald  Richard  Powell. 
MM2(SU)    Earl  Lester  Ray. 
CSKSS)  Jorge  Louis  Santana. 
HMCiSSi   Lynn  Thompson  Saville. 
ETN2(SSi  Richard  George  Schaffer. 
SNiSU)    William  Newman  Schoonover 
SNiSU>    Phillip    Allan    Setfert. 
ETCiSSi    George  Elmer  Smith.  Jr. 
Ll.(jg.)    Laughton  Douglas  Smith. 
MM2(SSi    Robert    Bernard   Smith. 
STliSSi    Harold  Robert  Snapp,  Jr, 
Lt.  Cdr.  Daniel  Peter  Stephens. 
ETN2(SS)    Joel  Candler  Stephens. 
MM2(SSi  David  Burton  Stone. 
EM2(SU)    John   Phillip   Sturgill. 
YNSiSG)    Richard  Norman  Summers. 
TMSN(SG)    John  Driscoll  Sweeney,  Jr. 
Lt    John  Charles  Sweet. 
ETN2(SS)    James    Prank    Tlndol,    III. 
CSSN(SU)   Johnny  Gerald  Veerhusen. 
TM3(SS)   Robert  Paul  Vlolettl. 
STSSfSS)   Ronald  James  Voss. 
PTGKSS)   John  Michael  Wallace. 
MMKSS  I    Joel  Kurt  Watklns. 
MMPN(SS)  Robert  Westley  Watson. 
MM2(SU1   James  Edwin  Webb. 
YNCS(SS)  Leo  William  Weinbeck. 
MMC(SS)    James   Mitchell   Wells. 
SNiSU)   Ronald  Richard  Williams. 
MM3(SU)    Robert  Alan  Willis. 
ICKSS)   Virgil  Alexander  Wright.  III. 
TMKSS)   Donald  Howard  Yarbrough. 
ETR2iSS)    Clarence   Otto   Young,   Jr. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  On  Jime  6.  1968, 
memorial  serv-ices  were  conducted  at  the 
Norfolk  Naval  Base  for  these  brave  men. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  the  message  of 
.sympathy  I  sent  on  behalf  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy-  to  those 
gathered  for  the  service  and  the  prayers 
and  eulogies  given  by  those  who  con- 
ducted the  sen'ice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit   1.' 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  all  of  mj"  colleagues  and  the  Nation 


as  a  whole  joined  me  and  the  others 
present  at  the  memorial  service  in  the 
expression  of  the  deep  sense  of  grief  re- 
sulting from  this  loss  and  the  heartfelt 
svmpathy  we  feel  for  the  families  of  these 
brave  men.  I  sadly  recall  standing  in  this 
Chamber  5  year  ago — on  April  22,  1963 — 
expressing  my  grief  over  the  loss  of  the 
first  nuclear  submarine  of  our  Navy,  the 
U.S.S.  Thresher.  SSN-,593.  I  repeat  my 
statement  on  that  occasion: 

The  submarine,  however,  can  be  replaced. 
What  cant  be  replaced  are  the  lives  of  these 
Americans.  These  men  are  irreplaceable. 

Immediately  upon  leaniing  that  Scor- 
pion was  overdue  in  returning  from  her 
important  mission  I,  as  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  dis- 
patched a  very  competent  member  of  the 
committee  staff,  Capt.  Frank  Costagliola. 
U.S.  Navy,  to  participate  in  both  the 
search  operations  and  the  proceeding  of 
the  Navy's  Board  of  Inciuir%'  as  an  official 
observer  representative  of  the  committee. 
We  want  to  be  assured,  as  we  did  in  the 
case  of  the  Tliresher.  that  everj'thing 
possible  is  done  to  profit  by  'vhatever  is 
learned  from  this  tragedy  to  preclude  a 
reoccurrence.  I  can  assure  you  ^e  will 
give  this  matter  priority  attention. 
ExHiBrr  1 
Joint  CoMMmEE  on  Atomic  Energy, 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

June  6, 1968. 
Commander  of  Submarine  Forces, 
U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet, 
Norfolk,  Va.: 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
Joins  in  thought  those  gathered  today  at 
the  Norfolk  Naval  Station  to  lionor  the 
brave  men  who  were  lost  in  the  Scorpion 
and  to  convey  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
the  families  and  friends  of  these  brave  men 
who  bear  the  great  personal  burden  of  this 
tragedy.  In  sympathy  and  sorrow  we  join 
all  of  those  gathered  today  in  offering  our 
praver-.  to  Almighty  God  to  grant  eternal 
rest  to  the  heroes  in  the  Scorpion  who  have 
given  their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  free  world. 

JOHN  O.  PASTORE, 

Chairman. 

Invocation  at  Memorial  Service  for  U.S.S. 
"Scorpion"    SSN-5B9,    Davto    Adams    Me- 
morial Chapel,  Naval  Station,  Norfolk, 
Va..  June  6.  1968 
(Bv  Capt.  J.  E.  Reaves.  Fleet  Chaplain, 

U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet) 
Almighty  God,  our  Father,  from  whom 
we  come,  and  unto  whom  our  spirits  return: 
Thou  has  been  our  dwelling  place  In  all 
generations.  Thou  art  our  refuge  and 
strength,  a  very  present  help  In  trouble. 
Grant  us  thy  blessing  in  this  hour,  and  en- 
able us  so  to  put  our  trust  in  Tliee  that  our 
spirits  may  grow  calm  and  our  hearts  be 
comforted.  Lift  our  eyes  beyond  the  shad- 
ows of  earth,  and  help  us  to  see  the  light  of 
eternity.  So  may  we  And  grace  and  strength 
for  this  and  every  time  of  need;  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


Opening  Sentences 

(By  Capt.  J.  E.  Reaves,  fleet  chaplain,  U.S. 

Atlantic  Fleet) 

John  1 1 :  25-26 :  "Jesus  said,  'I  am  the  resur- 
rection and  the  life;  he  who  believes  in  me, 
though  he  die,  yet  shall  he  live,  and  whoever 
lives  and  believes  in  me  shall  never  die."  " 

Deuteronomy  33:27a:  "The  eternal  God  is 
your  dwelUng  place,  and  underneath  are  the 
everlasting  arms." 

Psalm  27:1:  "The  lord  is  my  light  and  my 
salvation;   whom  shall  I  fear?  The  Lord  Is 


the  stronghold  of  my  life;  of  whom  shall  I  be 
afraid?" 

Psalm  28:6-7a:  "Blessed  be  the  Lord!  for 
1-ie  has  heard  the  voice  of  my  supplications. 
The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  my  shield;  In 
him  my  lieart  trusts." 

"11  Corinthians  5:K  "For  we  know  that  if 
the  earthly  tent  we  live  In  la  destroyed,  we 
have  a  building  from  God.  a  house  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  In  the  heavens." 

Old  Testament  Lesson 
(By  Lt   Comdr.  P.  L.  Toland.  staff  chaplain. 
Submarine  Flotilla  6 1 
Psalm  130:    "Out  of  the  depths  have  I  cried 
unto  thee.  O  Lord, 

"Lord,  hear  my  voice:  let  thine  ears  be  at- 
tentive to  the  voice  of  my  supplications. 

•  If  thoti,  Lord,  shouldest  mark  Iniquities, 
O  Lord,  who  shall  stand? 

"But  there  is  forgiveness  with  thee,  that 
thou  mayest  be  feared 

"I  wait  for  the  Lord,  my  soul  doth  wait,  and 
in  his  word  do  I  hope. 

"My  soul  waiteth  for  the  Ijord  more  than 
they  that  watch  for  the  morning. 

■  Let  Israel  hope  In  the  Lord:  for  the  Lord 
there  is  mercy,  and  with  him  Is  plenteous  re- 
demption. 

"And  he  shall  redeem  Israel  from  all  his 
iniquities." 

Psalm  23:  "The  Lord  Is  my  shepherd;  I 
shall  not  want. 

"He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  In  green  pas- 
tures: he  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters, 
"He  restoreth  my  soul:  he  leadeth  me  in 
the   paths  of   righteousness   for  his   name's 
sake. 

'  Y'ea.  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil:  for 
thou  art  with  me;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they 
comfort  me. 

"Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the 
presence  of  mine  enemies:  thou  anolntest 
my  head  with  oil;  my  cup  runneth  over. 

■'Stirelv  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow 
me  all  the  days  of  my  life:  and  I  will  dwell 
In  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever." 

New  Testament  Lesson 
(By  Capt  David  M.  Humphreys,  Senior  Chap- 
lain. Naval  Station.  Norfolk,  Va.) 
The  Gospel  of  John.  14:1-3:  ""You  must 
not  let  vourselves  be  distres.sed— you  must 
hold  on  to  your  faith  in  God  and  to  your 
faith  in  me.  There  are  many  rooms  in  my  Fa- 
ther's House.  If  there  were  not,  should  I  have 
told  vou  that  1  am  going  away  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you?  It  is  true  that  I  am  going  away 
to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  but  it  is  Just  as 
true  that  I  am  coming  again  to  welcome  you 
into  my  own  home,  so  that  you  may  be  where 
I  am." 

The  Second  Letter  to  Corinth.  4:7-5:11: 
"This  priceless  treasure  we  hold,  so  to  speak. 
In  a  common  earthenware  jar — to  show  that 
the  splendid  power  of  it  belongs  to  God  .-ind 
not  to  us.  We  are  handicapped  on  all  sides, 
but  we  are  never  frustrated;  we  are  puzzled, 
but  never  in  despair.  We  are  persecuted,  but 
we  never  have  to  stand  it  alone:  we  may  be 
knocked  down  but  we  are  never  knocked  out! 
Every  day  we  experience  something  of  the 
death  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  so  that  we  may  also 
know  the  power  of  the  life  of  Jesus  in  these 
bodies  of  ours.  We  are  always  facing  death, 
but  this  means  that  you  know  more  and 
more  of  life.  Otu-  faith  is  like  that  mentioned 
in  the  scripture: 

"  I  believe  and  therefore  did  I  speak.' 
"For  we  too  speak  because  we  believe,  and 
we  know  for  certain  that  he  who  raised  the 
Lord  Jesus  from  death  shall  also  bv  him  raise 
us.  We  shall  all  stand  together  before  him. 

"We  know,  for  instance,  that  if  our  earthly 
dwelling  were  'aken  down,  like  a  tent,  we 
have  a  permanent  l.ouse  in  Heaven,  made,  not 
by  man.  but  bv  Ood.  In  this  present  frame 
we  sigh  with  deep  longing  for  the  Heavenly 
house,  for  we  do  not  want  to  face  utter  naked- 
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nes8  when  death  destroys  our  present  dwell- 
ing-these  bodies  of  ours  As  long  as  we  are 
clothed  in  this  temporary  dwelling  we  have 
a  painful  longing,  not  because  we  want  Just 
to  get  rid  of  these  'clothes'  but  because  we 
want  to  know  the  full  cover  of  the  perma- 
nent house  that  will  be  ours  We  want  our 
transitory  life  to  be  absorbed  into  the  life 
that  Is  eternal 

"Now  the  power  that  has  planned  this  ex- 
perience for  us  Is  God.  and  he  has  given  us 
his  spirit  as  a  guarantee  of  its  truth  This 
makes  us  confident,  whatever  happens.  We 
realize  that  being  at  home'  in  the  body 
means  that  to  some  extent  we  are  away' 
from  the  Lord,  for  we  have  to  live  by  trusting 
him  without  seeing  him.  We  are  so  sure  of 
this  that  we  would  really  rather  be  away' 
from   the  body  and  be  'at  home'  with  the 

Lord. 

It  is  our  aim.  therefore,  to  please  him, 
whether  we  are  'at  home'  or  'away'  For 
every  one  of  us  will  have  to  stand  without 
pretense  before  Christ  our  Judge,  and  we 
shall  be  rewirded  for  what  we  did  when  we 
lived  m  o\ir  bodies,  whether  it  was  good  or 

bad." 

The  First  Letter  to  Thessalonica,  4:13-5:1: 
"Now  we  don't  want  you.  my  brothers,  to  be 
in  any  doubt  about  those  who  fall  asleep'  In 
death,  or  to  grieve  over  them  like  men  who 
have  no  hope.  After  all.  If  we  believe  that 
Jesus  died  and  rose  again  from  death,  then 
we  can  believe  that  God  will  Just  as  surely 
bring  with  Jesus  all  who  are  asleep'  In  him. 
Here  we  have  a  definite  message  from  the 
Lord." 

Memori.^i.  Meditation-  for  the  Officers  and 

Men   of  U  S  S.   "Scorpion.'   Lost   at   Sea. 

June  6.  1968 
I  By   Rear    Adm    James   W    Kelly,    chief   of 
chaplains ) 

\dmiral  Holmes.  Admiral  Schade.  fellow 
chaplains,  beloved  families  of  Scorvion's.  offi- 
cers and  men.  shipmates  and  friends.  The 
occasion  which  draws  us  together  here  this 
afternoon  Is  i  sad  and  solemn  one  With 
heavy  hearts  we  are  assembled  here  to  share. 
In  a' special  way.  the  grief  and  heartbreak 
of  the  bereaved  families  of  ninety-nine  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  United  States  Navy.  lost 
at  sea.  We  are  here  to  recall  to  present  mem- 
ory the  serrtce  and  the  sacrifice  by  which 
the  voung  men  of  Scorvion  further  enobled 
the  honored  traditions  of  men  of  all  ages 
who  have  gone  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and 
brought  new  brilliance  to  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  the  naval  ser\'lce. 

Because  we  were  shipmates  and  friends  of 
the  gallant  men  we  honor,  and  because  the 
sorrow  and  grief  you.  their  beloved  families 
feel,  we  feel  also,  there  is  a  stirring,  a  long- 
ing within  our  souls. 

We  long  to  help  absorb  the  impact  of  your 
great  loss. 

We  long  to  pay  our  highest  and  most  sacred 
tribute  to  your  precious  sons  and  brothers, 
husbands  and  fathers. 

We  long  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  high 
and  the  good,  the  noble  and  the  godly,  the 
patriotic  and  the  heroic  aspirations  given 
richer  meamng  by  their  lives. 

The  writers  of  our  Holy  Scripture  were  not 
seafaring  men.  They  were  landsmen  who 
looked  at  the  empty,  moving  face  of  the  sea 
and  felt  the  vastness  and  mystery  of  creation. 
The  second  verse  of  Genesis  mentions  "the 
face  of  the  deep."  In  Luke.  Jesus  instructed 
"the  disciples  to  cast  their  nets  into  the  deep. 
From  beginning  to  end.  the  Bible  frequently 
refers  to  the  sea  as  the  deep  A  .safe,  surface 
voyage  was  a  deliverance  from  the  deep. 

The  deep  was  a  figure  of  speech  for  that 
which  was  unknown  and  unexplorable.  For 
those  whom  we  memorialize  today,  the  deep 
was  not  a  figure  of  speech.  They  literally 
went  down  into  the  sea,  down,  down  into 
the  sea,  with  skill  and  confidence.  In  a  rela- 
tively unexplored  en\-lromnent,  magnificent 
men' and  highly  developed  boats  provide  one 


of  the  great  defensive  weapon  systems  of  our 
day.  Truly  these  men  are  peacemakers,  effec- 
tive deterents  of  war.  because  of  their  mobil- 
ity while  hidden  in  the  depths.  And  Christ 
said.    'Blessed  are  the  peacemakers." 

For  the  ninety  and  nine  whom  we  mourn 
today,  there  has  been  no  visible  deliverance 
from  the  deep.  Brave  wives,  brave  parents 
and  brave  children  of  brave  men  cry  in 
anguish.  The  separation  of  deployment  has 
lengthened  Into  the  separation  of  death. 

Devout  women  and  men  have  devoutly 
prayed,  yet  God  does  not  raise  from  the 
depths  of  the  sea  ships  that  have  been  sunk. 
But  God  win  not  leave  his  people  comfortless. 
He  will  teach  us  again  the  truths  by  which 
we  live.  He  will  give  us  faith  to  rebuild,  and 
such  an  attitude  to  one  another  that  what 
we  build  shall  endure  If  we  will  but  cry  to 
the  Lord  In  our  trouble,  he  will  deliver  us 
from  our  distress— not  as  we  had  hoped  or 
expected,  but  according  to  His  great  love  and 
His  everlasting  mercy. 

You  have  already  suffered  much.  Maybe  it 
will  help  for  you  to  realize  that  we  see  your 
loved  one's  sacrifice,  as  your  sacrifice  too.  No 
man  Is  an  island.  No  man's  strengths  are 
fashioned  solely  from  his  own  resources. 
Brave  and  noble  men  emulate  the  images  of 
brave  and  noble  fathers  and  mothers,  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  wives  and  loved  ones.  A  blend 
of  wholesome  example,  religious  faith,  disci- 
pline and  love  pour  forth  from  devoted  tam- 
illes  to  make  a  man  what  he  is.  They  have  a 
share  in  his  greatness.  And  so  too  do  you 
share  heavily  in  the  service  and  the  sacrifice 
of  your  loved  ones.  It  is  true  that  any  "man's 
death  diminishes  us  because  we  are  involved 
in  mankind."  How  much  more  are  you  di- 
minished by  the  loss  of  a  son  or  husband  in 
whom  vou  have  invested  so  much  of  your- 
selves. The  contributions  of  these  honored 
ones  are  your  contributions,  and  we  are 
eternally  in  your  debt. 

There  is  mystery  in  death.  There  is  mystery 
in  the  sea.  Both  are  in  some  degree  incompre- 
hensible and  unfathomed.  Timid  men  may 
fear  to  approach  any  mystery.  There  is  greater 
safety  in  the  known.  But  someone  must  probe 
the  mystery  of  the  sea  even  ?.t  the  price  of 
probing  the  mystery  of  death. 

Such  is  the  heroic  mold  into  which  the 
ninetv  and  nine  were  cast.  They  made  no 
claim  of  heroism.  They  developed  their  skills 
and  their  teamwork,  their  friendship  and 
that  community  called  a  crew.  With  pride  in 
service,  pride  in  boat,  pride  in  crew,  they 
faced  the  mystery  of  the  deep  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  pursuit  of  peace  m  great  waters. 
Who  dares  say  they  failed?  Far  better,  they 
probe  a  deeper  mystery. 

I  feel  It  my  solemn  responsibility,  on  such 
occasions  as  this,  time  and  again  to  restate 
a  fundamental  fact  of  the  American  .sea- 
mans  life.  The  supreme  sacrifice,  when  he  Is 
called  upon  to  make  it,  represents  a  two- 
fold investment:  In  political  principle,  yes: 
but  also  in  eternal  truth.  It  is  our  faith  that 
ours  is  a  Nation  under  God.  Our  lives  In  our 
country's  service  have  ultimate,  divine  impli- 
cations In  a  very  real  sense  each  dedicated 
life  is  guided  and  given  instruction  by  the 
helmsman  of  the  heavens.  Longfellow  wrote: 

"  'Wouldst  thou',  so  the  helmsman  answered, 
•Know  the  secret  of  the  sea?' 
Only  those  who  brave  its  dangers. 
Comprehend  its  mystery." 

When  we  appreciate  the  ultimate  implica- 
tions of  the  final  sacrifice  of  those  we  honor 
here,  our  bereavement  becomes  more  bear- 
able, our  rededlcatlon  becomes  more  reso- 
lute, our  memorial  becomes  more  meaning- 
ful. 

The  more  we  explore  the  mystery  of  the 
sea,  the  more  we  discover  promise,  predicta- 
bility and  richness.  The  latent  energy,  the 
unharvested  foodstuff,  the  unmlned  ore 
startle  the  Imagination.  There  Is  no  visible 
boundary  to  Its  promised  power. 

The  personal  power  of  our  lost,  loved  ones 
cannot   be   Imprisoned   within  the  hull   of 


Scorpion  nor  contained  within  the  depths 
of  the  ocean  Resurrection  power  exceerls 
death  power.  Resurrection  power  Is  victori- 
ous over  death  and  knows  not  end  but 
eternity. 

God's  miracle  at  the  Red  Sea  convinced 
the  ancient  Jews  that  he  exercised  dominion 
over  the  sea  and  all  its  mystery.  They  knew 
little  about  the  mystery  of  the  sea  but  much 
about  the  mystery  of  death  and  even  more 
about  the  mvstery  of  God's  concern  for 
ihem.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  had 
witnessed  death's  temporary  victory  at  Cal- 
vary. They  were  .is  lost  and  despondent  as 
you  mav  feel  txlay.  But  Calvary  and  death 
"were  not  the  end  and  never  are  Resurrection 
power  was  not  argued  For  the  Christian  it 
was  deinonstratect   in  the  event  of  Easter, 

There  is  great  promise  In  the  mystery  of 
the  sea.  There  is  greater  promise  In  the 
mvsterv  of  death. 

But  what  of  memorials?  What  then  is 
our  best  memorial'  Is  it  an  empty  tomb,  a 
stone,  a  plaque,  a  moiniment?  Tliese  are  all 
Impressive.  I  can  look  out  of  my  office  win- 
dow and  see  the  Washington  Monument,  the 
Lincoln  Memorial.  I  can  see  Arlington  Cem- 
etery Just  across  the  street,  and  its  long 
rows'  of  white  stones  with  a  cross  or  star 
of  David  inscribed  upon  them.  These  are 
impressive.  But  the  greatest  memorial  of 
all  is  the  one  your  sons  and  husbands  of 
Scorpion  themselves  erected.  By  their  serv- 
ice, by  their  sacrifice  they  inscribed  lorever 
upon  our  hearts  and  lives  an  example  of 
.selfless  devotion  to  family,  to  God  and 
countrv  which  will  serve  always  to  inspire 
and  challe.ige  us.  By  seeking  to  cherish, 
treasure,  and  live  up  to  the  challenge  of 
their  example  we  will  do  them  appropriate 
honor  and  with  them  create  a  timeless,  living 
memorial. 

May  I  say  this  one  last  personal  word.  We. 
the  shipmates  and  friends  of  your  loved 
ones  lost  at  sea.  offer  you  such  strength  as 
we  may  have  in  this  hour  of  need.  Chap- 
lains and  other  representatives  of  the  N'aw 
have  communicated  our  concern  and  sup- 
port already.  I  feel  the  need  only  to  con- 
firm what  they  have  said  so  well.  We  offer 
you  such  condolence  and  comfort  as  we  are 
capable  of  giving.  And  we  pledge  to  you 
that.  In  partnership  with  God.  who  will 
provide  for  your  loved  ones'  fulfillment  in 
another  world  and  another  life,  we  here 
will  continue  their  search  for  truth,  their 
concern  for  human  liberty,  their  desire  for 
growing  tisefulness.  and  will  carry  on  in  the 
splendid  example  of  selfless  service  which 
they  set  for  us.  You  will  remain  in  our 
pravers.  We  pray  that  God  will  grant  you 
understanding  and  peace  and  the  blessing 
of  limitless  new  resources  with  which  to 
build  a  satisfying  future. 
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Thk  Peayehs 

(By  Lt.  Comdr.  C.  L.  Beaton,  stafi  chaplain. 

Submarine  Squadron  61 

Almighty  God,  whose  name  has  always 
meant  strength  and  redemption,  who  rule.? 
the  expanses  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  sea. 
and  who  has  the  tenderness  and  the  mercy  '- 
heal  the  broken  spirit — heeu:  us  now,  O  God. 
as  we  Thy  children  bow  before  Thee. 

Grant,  O  Father,  that  those  from  among  us 
who  have  departed  may  even  now  wear  the 
caxjwn  of  life,  and  that  they  may  be  with 
Thee,  and  that  they  may  enjoy  Thy  presence 
forever.  Help  tw  to  prize  highly  and  guard 
carefully  those  values  In  which  they  believed, 
and  for  which  they  lived.  Never  permit  us  to 
forget  these  men,  nor  to  do  aught  in  this 
world  that  would  diminish  the  sacredness  of 
their  memory. 

O  God,  Thou  who  has  promised  us  that  you 
are  with  us  always,  enter  in  a  special  wav 
Into  the  homes  and  Into  the  lives  of  those 
who  mourn.  Leave  them  not  without  com- 
fort. Fill  them  with  your  consolation.  Sup- 
port them  with  your  everlasting  arms.  Shelter 
them  In  the  pavilion  of  your  love.  Speak  to 


them  of  things  eternal.  And  bring  them  with 
triumph  through  this  hour  of  sorrow. 

And  grant  to  all  of  us  full  and  complete 
confidence  that  neither  life  nor  death  shall 
be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  hand  of  the 
great  God  who  loves  us.  Amen. 


DR    GMDDDARD'S   RESIGNATION   A 
LOSS  TO  AMERICAN  CONSUMERS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  a  lot  has 
happened  at  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration since  1966  because  of  the  leader- 
ship generated  by  Dr.  James  L.  Goddard. 
For  the  past  2  years.  Dr.  Goddard  has 
effectively  implemented  many  new  and 
imaginative  proposals,  while  also  vigor- 
ously administering  the  on-going  pro- 
grams of  this  Important  agency.  Because 
of  Dr.  Goddard's  efforts  it  can  no  longer 
be  said  that  FDA  is  the  sleepy  agency  it 
once  was.  Rather  it  is  an  objective  and 
aseressive  guardian  of  the  public  inter- 
est. 

Creative  administration  has  brought 
this  about  and  Dr.  Goddard  deserves  the 
:)i-aise  that  has  been  echoed  during  the 
ijast  few  weeks  m  response  to  the  news 
ihat  he  has  proffered  his  resignation  ef- 
fective July  I. 

Recently,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  .loined 
in  applauding  Dr.  Goddard's  efforts.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beins  no  ob.iection,  the  editorial 
•A-as  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GODD.^RD    A    Loss 

in  his  two  years  as  commissioner  of  the 
food  and  drug  administration.  Dr.  James  L. 
Goddard  often  put  himself  in  the  ttorm  cen- 
ter of  controversy.   He   poured   vitality   and 
;cleas  into  a  rather  lackluster  agency  with  a 
reputation    for   excessive    chummlness   with 
the  industries  it  was  supposed  to  regulate  He 
save  it  a  new  image — friend  to  the  consumer. 
A  man  of  quick  and  caustic  tongue.  God- 
dard moved  in  where  predecessors  feared  to 
tread.  If  he  didn't  accomplish  miracles,  he 
ci:d   shake   things   up   and   start   some   rusty 
nireaucratlc  wheels  turning.  He  substantially 
speeded  up  FDA's  creaky  processing  of  ap- 
plications to  market  drugs.  He  seized  drugs 
from   the   market   after  questioning    the   ac- 
'  uracy  of  advertised  claims    He  needled  the 
.ndus'try  with  allegations  of  inadequate  re- 
search   and    excessive    promotion    costs.    He 
.accelerated    review    of    the    effectiveness    of 
■housands  of  drugs  already  on  the  market. 
In  dolne  these  things.  Goddard  managed 
to  step  on'^t  goodly  number  of  well  connected 
Toes.  a  fact  that  touched  off  repeated  uproars. 
He   also   made   mistakes,   relying   sometimes 
on  misinformation  or  incomplete  data.  Some 
oi  his  public  statements  were  poorly  phrased 
or  downright  tactless.  Yet  he  managed  to  add 
drive  and  direction  to  an  agency  deficient  in 
both. 

Goddard's  resignation,  effective  July  1, 
•.caves  unfinished  many  of  the  reforms  he 
began.  A  first  class  successor  needs  to  be 
found,  another  man  of  vigor  and  independent 
:nind  who  isn't  afraid  of  the  heat  and  is 
■.'.•Uling  to  pick  up  the  burden  where  Goddard 
left  It.  Having  been  awakened  from  its  torpor, 
the  FDA  should  not  be  permitted  to  fall 
asleep  again  at  the  controls. 


LAWMAKERS  FAIL  TO  ENDORSE 
IMPORTANT  STEP  TOWARD  IN- 
TERNATIONAL RULE  OF  LAW 

Mr.  PROXl^IIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  without  exception,  not  a  single  deliber- 
ative body  now  existing  or  in  the  history 


of  the  world  that  investigates,  debates, 
discusses,  and  provides  advice  and  con- 
sent on  more  momentous  matters  involv- 
ing international  relations  than  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States. 

I  say  this  even  though  the  United  Na- 
tions provides  a  forum  of  expression  for 
most  of  the  world's  nations.  However,  the 
U.N.'s  debate  is  neither  as  free-ranging 
nor  as  diverse  as  that  of  the  U,S.  Senate. 
Also,  the  Senate's  function  of  advice  and 
consent  represents  a  more  actively  sub- 
stantial function  than  any  enjoyed  by 
the  United  Nations.  Furthermore,  since 
the  United  States  is  the  world's  most 
powerful  leader.  It  is  a  corollary  that  the 
deliberations  and  decisions  of  the  Senate 
have  an  impact  throughout  the  v.orld. 
However,   that   impact   of   leadership 
and  the  prudent,  always  influential  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  advice  and  consent 
residing  m  the  Senate  have  been  con- 
spicuous—by their  absence.  That  leader- 
ship and  ixiwer  have  been  in  abeyance — 
existing,  as  far  as  the  unratified  human 
rights      conventions      are      concerned, 
"Through  the  Looking  Glass."  where  a 
strange  reversal  ever  takes  pi^ce.  Here 
the  reversal  tries  to  make  abdica^^lon  of 
leadership  responsibility  appear  as  high 
and  prudent  virtue,  as  zeal  for  protect- 
ing the  Constitution.  But  v.hat  a  tragic 
reversal.  I  am  sure  that  if  Lewis  Carroll 
were  alive  today  he  would  be  bemused 
by  the  reversal  device,  but  would  look 
v.-ith  shock  at  its  consequences. 

What  are  the  consequences?  They  be- 
gin with  the  fact  that  our  failure  to 
ratify  these  conventions  effectively  halts 
world  progress  toward  ever  greater  re- 
.vpect  for  the  sacred  person  of  every  man. 
Further,  our  failure  to  cndor.se  these 
expressions  of  world  human  rights  is 
having  and  will  continue  to  have  hor- 
rible real-life  effects  throughout  those 
sad  parts  of  the  world  where  man  still 
practices  revolting  inhuman  practices  to- 
ward his  fellow  man.  This  inaction  is 
not  simply  .something  that  concerns  in- 
ternational lawyers,  judges  sitting  at  The 
Hague,  and  others  whose  interest  is 
academic:  this  inaction  is  affecting  the 
lives  of  many  of  cur  fellow  men  whose 
state  is  actually  wor.se  than  animals — 
men  are  aware  of  their  degradation. 
Tliis  involves  people,  not  just  pieces  of 
paper.  This  inaction  delays  the  day  when 
all  men  everywhere  will  be  truly  free. 
This  inaction  delays  the  day  when  all 
men  everywhere  will  be  truly  human  in 
the  highest  sense  of  that  word. 

Let  the  Senate  ratify  these  treaties. 
Let  the  Senate  no  longer  appear  through- 
out the  world  as  the  silent  protector  of 
inhuman  mass  exploitation  of  humanity. 
These  are  harsh  and  difQcult  words  to 
say,  Mr.  President,  but  lives  are  at 
stake — the  dignity  of  men  suffering  is  at 
stake.  Indeed  our  own  dignity  is  at  stake. 
Wise  law  is  the  highe.st  expres.sion  of 
any  civilization  as  it  embodies  in  a  prac- 
tical way  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  that  civilization  rests.  Ameri- 
ca, from  its  founding,  has  legislated  in  a 
wav  that  goes  far  beyond  the  conven- 
tions now  before  the  Senate.  Let  us  act 
now  and  declare  to  the  world  that  we 
believe  in  these  basic  human  righus  not 
only  for  ourselves  but  for  all  men.  Let 
us  endorse  the  further  perfecting  of  the 


international  rule  of  law  upon  which  ul- 
timately depends  the  survival  of  man- 
kind. 


ROBERT  KENNEDY.  A  MAN  NEEDED 
BY  HIS  TIMES 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  our  per- 
sonal tributes  here  in  the  Senate  to  the 
late  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  although  deep- 
ly heartfelt,  can,  by  their  verj-  nature,  be 
little  more  than  inarticulate  echoes  of 
the  national  grief. 

The  broader  eulog>',  in  which  we  share. 
is  mainly  being  written  elsewhere— in 
tear-filled  eyes,  on  praying  lips,  and  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  mourners  filing  past  a  new  grave  In 
Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  another  as- 
pect to  our  common  emotion  for  although 
we  are  joined  in  sorrow,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  of  the  enormous  spirit  of  joyful 
vitality  which  he  inspired  and  which,  de- 
spite his  death,  will  live  on. 

As  the  personification  of  this  spirit. 
Robert  Kennedy  was  a  man  particularly 
needed  by  his  times 

Misery,  suffering,  and  injustice  threat- 
en to  overwhelm  us. 

War  and  poverty  are  our  constant  at- 
tendants. 

It  is  hard  to  smile. 

Like  all  of  us.  Robert  Kennedy  ex- 
jierienced  great  anguish  as  a  result  of 
the  trouble  and  turmoil  burdening  the 
family  of  man  and  he  worked  constant- 
Iv  for  improvement. 

He  did  not  forget,  however,  that  the 
Almighty  has  given  mankind  a  potential 
for  happiness,  and  consequently  there 
could  always  be  found  in  the  actions  of 
Robert  Kennedy  a  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  life  is,  indeed,  worth  living. 

Where  there  was  apathy,  he  left  in- 
volvement. 

Where  there  was  despair,  he  inspired 

hope. 

This,  then,  is  his  major  legacy. 

Call  it  inspiration. 

Call  it  excitement. 

Call  it  enjoyment,  if  you  will,  for  this, 
too.  in  the  most  wholesome  meaning  of 
the  word,  was  a  vital  part  of  the  life  that 
Robert  Kennedy  shared  with  all  of  us. 

Many  tears  have  been  shed  in  his 
memoiy. 

We  shall  honor  him  most  by  working 
for  those  goals  which  will  make  it  easier 
for  men  to  smile. 


A  PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  CUNA-AID 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  in  1962. 
CUNA  International.  Inc.  working  with 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, embarked  on  a  new  imaginative 
program  of  as-sistance  to  underdeveloped 
nations  in  Latin  America.  This  effort  was 
expanded  in  1965  to  Include  aid  to  several 
African  countries,  and,  to  date,  15  coun- 
tries are  participating  in  this  joint 
CUNA  AID  effort 

In  1967,  CLT^A  Intematlonal.  Inc. 
forged  ahead  and  achieved  remarkable 
success  in  its  sell-help  programs.  Briefiy. 
thev  have  done  three  things:  mobilized 
new  local  capital:  pro\ided  desperately 
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needed  capital  and  credit:  developed  the 
human  resources  and  democratic  institu- 
tions to  foster  greater  economic  expan- 
sion. 

Certainly,  CUNA  deserves  commenda- 
tion and  praise  for  their  fine  efforts. 

Recently.  Mr.  J.  Orrin  Shipe.  manag- 
ing director,  wrote  to  me  explaining 
CUNA's  role  in  improving  the  living  con- 
ditions of  some  of  our  underdeveloped 
neighbors.  This  letter  is  most  interesting 
and  deserves  your  attention.  Accordingly, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CUNA  lNTERNAT10N.\L.  iNC  . 

May  24,  1968. 
Dear  Senator  Nei-son:  Under  Title  IX  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  CUNA  Interna- 
Uonal  has  a  contract  with  the  Agency  for 
Int^rnatjopal  Development  lAID)  to  provide 
technical  _ftsslstance  for  the  development  of 
credit  unlona  in  twelve  Latin  American  and 
three  African  countries. 

The  enclosed  report  will  tell  you  we  are 
proud  of  our  progress  in  helping  thousands 
of  poor  families  achieve  greater  financial  in- 
dependence and  security  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  credit  unions  in  their  countries. 
Although  CUNA  International  has  had  its 
own  privately  financed  world  extension  pro- 
gram in  existence  since  1953.  we  beUeve  our 
contracts  with  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  have  enabled  us  to  bring  credit 
union  benefits  to  thousands  of  needy  fami- 
lies long  before  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
p>osslble. 

Credit  Unions  can  and  are  playing  a  vital 
role  in  the  economic,  political  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  world's  developing  coim- 
trles.  Economically,  they  help  develop  a  new 
base  of  capital  through  which  their  mem- 
bers can  become  more  productive  citizens 
and  through  which  they  help  their  oounUy's 
economv  become  more  stable.  Politically,  they 
help  teach  democracy  at  the  grass-roots  level 
by  practicing  the  worldwide  credit  union 
philosophy  of  one-member,  one-vote,  and  by 
enabling  thousands  of  persons  to  cast  a  bal- 
lot for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  Socially, 
they  provide  their  members  with  the  first 
opportunity  to  stand  on  their  own  legs  and. 
thus,  achieve  more  human  dignity. 

Every  dollar  spent  in  a  CUNA  AID  con- 
tract has  generated  about  twenty  dollars  of 
new  savings.  Savings  in  these  fifteen  coun- 
tries now  total  nearly  fifty  million  dollars. 
Equally  Important,  these  savings  have  been 
turned  over  in  loans  so  often  that  more  than 
one  hundred  forty  million  dollars  in  cumu- 
lative productive  loans  have  been  made  and 
repaid  since  the  CUNA  AID  program.  These 
loans  have  been  made  for  food  production, 
housing,  education,  to  start  small  businesses, 
and  for  other  vital  purposes.  Most  of  these 
loans  were  made  to  people  never  previously 
reached  by  loans  from  any  legitimate  source. 
Except  for  the  credit  union,  the  loans  could 
not  have  been  made. 

I  hope  you  will  take  a  few  minutes  of  your 
time  to  review  the  enclosed  progress  report 
.-uid  familiarize  yourself  with  the  important 
and  imique  role  credit  unions  have  In  our 
foreign  assistance  program.  Credit  unions 
reach  the  people  who  need  help  most.  They 
teach  them  to  help  themselves.  They  teach 
them  to  believe  in  themselves  and.  possibly 
more  important,  to  believe  in  their  fellow 
man.  We  sincerely  hope  we  can  continue  and. 
if  possible,  expand  our  efforts  to  export  this 
simple  but  workable  idea  to  chose  countries 
and  people  who  so  badly  need  it. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Orrin  Shipe, 
Managing  Director. 
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PRESIDE>rr  JOHNSON'S  NEW  COM- 
MISSION CAN  HELP  LEAD  AMERICA 
AWAY  PROM  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  midst  of  national  tragedy  and  sad- 
ness over  the  assassination  of  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy.  President  Johnson 
established  a  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  to  try 
to  explain  the  violence  which  is  pervad- 
ing our  society  and  to  suggest  means  of 
eradicating  this  scourge.  The  members 
of  the  Commission  are  Dr.  Milton  Eisen- 
hower, Chairman;  Congressman  Hale 
BoGGS,  Archibishop  Terence  J.  Cooke, 
Ambassador  Patricia  Harris.  Senator 
Philip  A.  Hart,  Judge  A.  Leon  Higgin- 
botham.  Eric  Hoffer.  Senator  Roman 
Hrusk.^.  Albert  E.  Jenner.  Jr.,  Repre- 
sentative William  M.  McCulloch. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  new  Commission, 
composed  of  this  distinguished  group  of 
Americans,  is  designed  not  to  present  a 
narrow  or  partisan  point  of  view,  but  to 
take  a  broad  look  at  the  entire  spectrum 
of  \-iolence  in  our  national  life.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  to  be  commended  for 
placing  this  study  of  violence  in  a  frame- 
work of  objectivity,  with  a  determination 
to  end  this  growing  danger  to  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life. 

The  President  met  with  the  Commis- 
sion at  its  initial  meeting  on  Monday. 
His  charge  to  them  was  brief,  but  com- 
prehensive : 

I  ask  you  to  undertake  a  penetrating  search 
for  the  causes  and  prevention  of  violence — 
a  search  into  our  national  life,  our  past  as 
well  as  our  present,  our  traditions  as  well 
as  our  institutions,  our  culture,  our  customs 
and  our  laws. 

Every  American  will  rally  in  support 
of  the  new  Commission.  The  threat  of 
violence  to  the  lives  and  well-being  of 
public  officials  and  public  leaders  is  ac- 
companied by  an  equally  dangerous 
threat  to  the  existence  of  all  demo- 
cratic institutions.  If  the  day  ever  comes 
when  good  people  are  inhibited  from 
speaking  out  on  national  issues  and  en- 
gaging in  public  life  because  of  the 
dangers  of  physical  harm,  then  America 
is  in  trouble.  The  forthright  action  by 
the  President  in  establishing  the  new 
Commission  is  aimed  at  seeing  to  it  that 
such  a  day  never  comes. 


STUDENT  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  AS- 
SOCIATION FAVORS  A  DRUG  COM- 
PENDIUM AND  BETTER  DRUG 
PRICE  INFORMATION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago  I  received  a  communication  from 
C.  Clement  Lucas,  Jr..  president  of  the 
Student  American  Medical  Association. 
He  wrote  me  that  the  1968  house  of 
delegates,  during  it5  18th  annual  meet- 
ing, had  taken  positive  action  by  passing 
a  resolution  which  backs  important  and 
progressive  steps  in  the  drug  field. 

This  viable  group  of  medical  students 
has  watched  events  unfold  during  the 
past  year  which  have  pointed  out  as- 
tonishing shortcomings  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  prescription  drugs. 

These  young  people  have  recognized 
that  the  simple  acts  of  publishing  a  drug 


compendium,  with  full  drug  information, 
and  fuller  disclosure  of  drug  prices  by 
pharmaceutical  companies  is  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  the  proper  practice  of  medi- 
cine. 

My  first  bill  to  establish  a  compendium 
was  introduced  in  January  1967,  and 
after  revision,  was  introduced  again  a 
year  later. 

The  issue  of  drug  prices  has  been  the 
subject  of  dozens  of  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee hearings.  I  am  happy  this  group 
has  recognized  that  price  competition  is 
lacking  in  prescription  drugs  and  that 
newer  methods  have  to  be  sought  out  to 
correct  this  deficiency. 

I  find  it  hopeful  that  the  doctors  of 
tomorrow  recognize  the  shortcomings  of 
today.  For  on  tomorrow's  generations  do 
we  build  today's  hopes. 

Hopefully,  the  leaders  of  today's  medi- 
cal teams  will  pay  proper  heed  to  the  ad- 
monitions of  their  juniors — soon  to  be 
their  peers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter and  resolution  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Lucas  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Student  American 
Medical  Association 
Flossmoor,  III.,  June  7,  1968. 
Re  Resolution  llA  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Small  Business  and  Subcommittee  on 
Monopoly. 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.ihington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nelson:  I  am  happy  to  for- 
ward a  copy  of  a  resolution,  which  may  be 
of  interest,  as  passed  by  the  1968  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  Student  American  Medical 
Association  during  its  18th  Annual  Meeting 
held  in  Detroit.  April  24-27. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  House 
would  t>e  appreciative  of  your  comments 
with  respect  to  these  actions  so  our  work  in 
the  futtu-e  can  be  benefited  from  the  think- 
ing of  the  members  of  your  organization. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  forward 
the  enclosed  resolution  and  should  you  de- 
sire the  complete  proceedings,  which  will  be 
available  later  this  year,  please  direct  your 
request  to  the  Executive  Office  at  the  ad- 
dress listed  atwve. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  Clement  Lucas.  Jr.. 

President. 

Enclosure. 

SAMA  Resolution  llA — Drug  Prices 

Whereas  there  is  no  widely  distributed 
retail  price  list  of  drugs  now  on  the  market; 
and 

Whereas  busy  doctors  now  often  choose 
between  trade  name  drugs  without  benefit 
of  readily  available  information  on  relative 
drug  prices;  and 

Whereas  discrimination  between  trade 
name  drugs  without  consideration  of  rela- 
tive price  promotes  wide  variation  in  those 
prices  due  to  lack  of  price  competition 
among  drug  companies;  and 

Whereas  current  legislation  is  pending 
iH.I^.  15759)  which  calls  for  a  drug  compen- 
dium to  be  formulated  by  the  Department 
of  HEW  to  be  distributed  to  hospitals,  phy- 
sicians and  others  who  have  use  for  sucn 
information;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  SAMA  strongly  recommends 
that  the  pharmaceutical  companies  include 
a  suggested  retaU  price  In  all  their  drug  ad- 
vertisements; and  be  It  further 

Resolved.   That    SAMA   recommends   that 
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the  mention  of  problems  involved  in  drug 
costs  be  made  in  pharmacology  courses;  and, 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
bent  to  the  HEW  Task  Force.  FDA.  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Small  Business,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Monopoly,  ti.e  AMA,  NMA,  PMA, 
MCHR.  AHMC  and  the  NPC. 


THE  S600  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX 
EXEMPTION  IS  OBSOLETE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  extend  to  Representative  Edward 
llOYBAL  my  sincere  congratulations  for 
recently  introducing  H.R.  16398,  a  meas- 
ure designed  to  increase  from  $600  to 
Sl.200  the  personal  income  tax  exemp- 
tions for  individual  taxpayers. 

Some  time  ago  I  introduced  a  measure 
along  the  same  lines,  calling  for  the  de- 
uuction  to  be  raised  from  $600  to  $1,000. 
At  that  time.  I  stated  that  the  present 
jGOO  deduction  is  unreal  and  obsolete  for 
its  purpose.  I  also  stated  that  since  that 
Igure  was  adopted,  the  cost  of  living  has 
increased  by  40  percent.  To  expect  the 
American  taxpayer  to  provide  the  basic 
minimum  necessities  of  life  for  himself. 
Lis  wife,  and  his  children  with  the  present 
j600  deduction  is  tmrealistic  and  anti- 
Quated  as  crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in 
t.  sailing  vessel. 

Again  I  commend  Representative 
RoYBAL  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  all 
the  taxpaying  citizens  of  this  Nation,  and 
I  hope  other  Members  of  Congress  will 
join  us  in  achieving  our  goal  of  increasing 
the  deduction  to  at  least  $1,000. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION— INTERNA- 
TIONAL GRAINS  ARRANGEMENT 
OP  1967.  EXECUTIVE  A.  90TH  CON- 
GRESS, SECOND  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider Calendar  No.  8.  Executive  A,  90th 
Coneress.  second  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded 
to  consider  Executive  A.  90th  Congress, 
second  session,  which  was  read  the  sec- 
ond time,  as  follows: 

Executive  A  International  Grains 

Arrangement,  1967 

preamble 

The  signatories  to  this  Arrangement, 

Considering  that  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  of  1949  was  revised,  renewed  or 
extended  in  1953,  1956,  1959,  1962,  1965.  1966 
ari  1967, 

Considering  that  the  substantive  economic 
provisions  of  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment of  1962  expired  on  31  July  1967.  that 
the  administrative  provisions  of  the  same 
Aareement  expire  on  31  July  1968  or  on  an 
earlier  date  to  be  decided  by  the  Internation- 
al Wheat  Council  and  that  it  is  desirable  to 
conclude  an  Arrangement  for  a  new  period. 

Considering  that  the  Governments  of 
Argentina.  Australia,  Canada,  Denmark,  Fin- 


land. Japan,  Norway,  Sweden.  Switzerland, 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity and  Its  Member  States  agreed  on 
30  June  1967  to  negotiate  an  Arrangement 
on  Grains,  on  as  wide  a  basis  as  possible, 
that  would  contain  provisions  on  wheat  trade 
and  food  aid.  to  work  diligently  for  the  early 
conclusion  of  the  negotiation  and  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  negotiation  to  seek  acceptance 
of  the  Arrangement  in  conlormily  with  their 
constitutional  and  institutional  procedures 
;,s  rapidly  as  possible. 

Con.^iderjng  that  these  Governments  and 
the  European  Economic  Community  and  its 
Member  States,  in  accordance  with  these 
prior  mutual  commitments,  shall  sign  both 
the  Wheat  Trade  Convention  and  the  Food 
Aid  Convention  and  that  other  Governments 
should  have  the  possibility  of  joining  cither 
one  of  the  Conventions  or  of  Joining  both 
Conventions. 

Have  agreed  that  this  International  Grains 
Arrangement  1967  shall  consist  of  two  legal 
instruments,  on  the  one  hand  a  Whe.it  Trade 
Convention,  and  on  the  otlier  hand  a  Food 
Aid  Convention,  and  that  each  of  these  two 
Conventions,  or  either  of  them  as  appropri- 
ate, shall  be  submitted  for  signature  and 
ratification,  acceptance  or  approval  in  con- 
formity with  their  respective  constitutional 
or  institutional  procedures,  by  the  Govern- 
ments concerned  and  the  European  Econamlc 
Community  and  its  Member  States. 

WHEAT  TRADE  CONVENTION 
Part  I — General 

ARTICLE    1 

Objectives 

The  objectives  of  this  Convention  are: 

(a)  To  assure  supplies  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  to  importing  countries  and  markets  for 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  to  exporting  coun- 
tries at  equitable  and  stable  prices; 

(b)  To  promote  the  expansion  of  the  In- 
ternational trade  In  wheat  and  wheat  flour 
and  to  secure  the  freest  possible  flow  of  this 
trade  In  the  Interests  of  both  exporting  and 
importing  countries,  and  thus  contribute  to 
the  development  of  countries,  the  economies 
of  which  depend  on  commercial  sales  of 
wheat;  and 

(c)  In  general  to  further  international  co- 
operation in  connection  with  world  wheat 
problems,  recognizing  the  relationship  of  the 
trade  in  wheat  to  the  economic  stability  of 
markets  for  other  agricultural  products. 

ARTICLE   2 

Definitions 
( 1 )  For  the  purpose  of  this  Convention : 

(a)  "Balance  of  commitment"  means  the 
amount  of  wheat  which  an  exporting  coun- 
try is  obliged  to  make  available  at  not  greater 
than  the  maximum  price  under  Article  5, 
that  is.  the  amount  by  which  its  datum 
quantity  with  respect  to  importing  countries 
exceeds  the  actual  commercial  purchases 
from  it  by  those  countries  in  the  crop  year 
at  the  relevant  time; 

(b)  "Balance  of  entitlement"  means  the 
amount  of  wheat  which  an  Importing  coun- 
try is  entitled  to  purchase  at  not  greater 
than  the  maximum  price  under  Article  5. 
that  is.  the  amount  by  which  its  datum 
quantity  with  re.=pect  to  tlie  exporting  coun- 
try or  countries  concerned,  as  the  context 
requires,  exceeds  its  actual  commercial  pur- 
chases from  those  countries  in  the  crop  year 
at  the  relevant  time; 

(C)  "Bushel"  means  in  the  case  of  wheat 
sixty  pounds  avoirdupois  or  27.2155  kilo- 
grammes; 

(d)  "Carrying  charges"  means  the  costs  In- 
curred for  storage,  interest  and  insurance 
in  holding  wheat; 

le)  "Certified  seed  wheat"  means  wheat 
which  has  been  officially  certified  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country  of  origin  and 
which  conforms  to  recognized  specification 
standards  for  seed  wheat  In  that  country; 


(f)  "c.  &  f."  means  cost  and  freight; 

(g)  "Council"  means  the  International 
Wheat  Council  established  by  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement,  1949  and  continued 
iu  being  by  Article  25; 

(h)  "Country"  Includes  the  European  Ec- 
onomic Community; 

(1)  "Crop  year"  means  the  period  from  1 
July  to  30  June; 

(J)  "Dattim  quantity"  means: 

(I)  In  the  case  of"  an  exporting  country 
the  average  annual  commercial  purchases 
from  that  country  by  Importing  countries  as 
established  under  Article  15; 

(II)  In  the  case  of  an  Importing  country 
the  average  annual  commercial  purchases 
from  exporting  countries  or  from  a  partic- 
ular exporting  country,  as  the  context  re- 
quires, as  established  under  Article  15; 

and  includes,  where  applicable,  any  adjust- 
ment made  under  paragraph  (1)  of  Article 
15: 

(k)  "Denatured  wheat"  means  wheat 
which  has  been  denatured  so  as  to  render 
it  unfit  for  human  consumption; 

(I)  "Executive  Committee"  means  the 
Committee  established  under  Article  30; 

(m)  "Exporting  country"  means,  as  the 
context  requires,  either: 

(i)  the  Government  of  a  country  listed  in 
Annex  A  which  has  ratified,  accepted,  ap- 
proved or  acceded  to  this  Convention  and 
has  not  withdrawn  therefrom;  or 

(II)  that  country  Itself  and  the  territories 
In  respect  of  which  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  its  Government  under  this  Conven- 
tion apply; 

(n)   "f.a.q."  means  fair  average  quality: 

(0)  "f.o.b."  means  free  on  board: 

(p)  "Grains"  means  wheat,  rye.  barley, 
oats,  maize  and  sorghum; 

(q)  "Importing  country"  means,  as  the 
context  requires,  either: 

(1)  the  Government  of  a  country-  listed  In 
Annex  B  which  has  ratified,  accepted,  ap- 
proved or  acceded  to  this  Convention  and 
has  not  withdrawn  therefrom;  or 

(11)  that  country  itself  and  the  territories 
In  respect  of  which  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  Its  Government  under  this  Conven- 
tion apply; 

(ri  Marketing  costs"  means  all  usual 
charges  incurred  in  marketing,  chartering 
and  forwarding: 

(s)  "Maximum  price"  means  the  maxi- 
mum prices  specified  in  or  determined  under 
.•\rticle  6  or  7  or  one  of  those  prices,  as  the 
context  requires; 

(t)  "Maximum  price  declaration"  means 
a  declaration  made  In  acc(jrdance  with  Arti- 
cle 9; 

(u)    "Member  country"  means: 

(i)  the  Government  of  a  country  which 
has  ratified,  accepted,  approved  or  acceded 
to  this  Convention  and  has  not  withdrawn 
therefrom:  or 

(ii)  that  countrv'  itself  and  the  territories 
in  respect  of  which  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  its  Government  under  this  Conven- 
tion apply: 

(V)  "Metric  tons",  or  1.000  kilogrammes, 
means  in  the  case  of  wheat  36  74371  bushels; 

(w)  "Minimum  price"  means  the  minimum 
prices  specified  In  or  determined  under  Ar- 
ticle 6  or  7  or  one  of  those  prices,  as  the 
context  requires; 

ix>  "Price  range"  means  prices  between 
the  minimum  and  maxlmtun  prices  speci- 
fied in  or  determined  under  Article  6  or  7 
including  the  minimum  prices  but  exclud- 
ing the  maximum  prices; 

( y )  "Prices  Review  Committee"  means 
the  Committee  established  under  Article  31; 

(z)  (i)  "Purchase"  means  a  purchase  for 
import  of  wheat  exported  or  to  be  exported 
from  an  exporting  country  or  from  other 
than  an  exporting  country,  as  the  case  may 
be.  or  the  quantity  of  such  wheat  so  pur- 
chased, as  the  context  requires; 

(11)  "Sale"  means  a  sale  for  export  of 
wheat  imported  or  to  be  Imported  by  an  im- 
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porting  country  or  by  other  than  an  import- 
ing country,  as  the  CAse  may  be.  or  the 
quantity  of  such  wheat  so  sold,  as  the  con- 
text requlree; 

(111)  Where  reference  Is  made  in  this 
Convention  to  a  purchase  or  sale,  it  shall  be 
understood  to  refer  not  only  to  purchases  or 
salea  concluded  between  the  Governments 
concerned  but  also  to  purchases  or  sales 
concluded  between  private  traders  and  to 
purchases  or  sales  concluded  between  a  pri- 
vate trader  and  the  Government  concerned. 
In  this  definition  ■Governmenf  shall  be 
deemed  to  Include  the  Government  of  any 
territory  In  respect  of  which  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  any  Government  ratifying,  ac- 
cepting, approving  or  acceding  to  this  Con- 
vention applv  under  Article  42; 

,aai  -Sub-Committee  on  Prices'  means 
the  Sub-Committee  established  under  Ar- 
ticle 31:  „^,^ 

ibb)  ••Territory"  in  relation  to  an  export- 
ing or  importing  country  Includes  any  ter- 
ritory in  respect  of  which  the  rights  and 
obllgatiohs  under  this  Convention  of  the 
Government   of   that   country   apply   under 

Article  42:  .„,,,„. 

,cc)  •Wheat"  includes  wheat  grain  of  any 
description,  class,  type,  grade  or  quality  and. 
except  m  Article  6  or  where  the  context 
otherwise  requires,  wheat  flour. 

i2i  All  calculations  of  the  wheat  equiv- 
alent of  purch.ises  of  wheat  flour  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  rate  of  extraction 
indicated  bv  the  contract  between  the  buyer 
and  the  seller  If  no  such  rate  is  indicated, 
seventv-two  units  bv  weight  of  wheat  flour 
shall,  for  the  purpose  of  such  calculations. 
be  deemed  to  be  equivalent  to  one  hundred 
units  by  weight  of  wheat  grain  unless  the 
Council  decides  otherwUe. 

ARTICLE    3 

Commercial  purchases  and  special   transac- 
tions 

(1)  \  con.mercial  purchase  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Convention  is  a  purchase  as  de- 
fined m  Article  2  which  conforms  to  the 
usual  commercial  practices  in  international 
trade  and  which  does  not  Include  those 
transactions  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  Article. 

(2)  A  special  transaction  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Convention  is  one  which,  whether  or 
not  within  the  price  range,  includes  features 
introduced  by  the  Government  of  a  coun- 
try concerned  which  do  not  conform  with 
usual  commercial  practices.  Special  trans- 
actions include  the  following: 

(ai  Sales  on  credit  in  which,  as  a  result 
of  government  intervention,  the  Interest  rate, 
period  of  payment,  or  other  related  terms 
do  not  conform  with  the  commercial  rates, 
periods  or  terms  prevailing  in  the  world 
maxlcet; 

I  b )  Sales  in  which  the  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  wheat  are  obtained  under  a  loan 
from  the  Government  of  the  exporting  coun- 
try tied  to  the  purchase  of  wheat: 

(C)  Sales  for  currency  of  the  importing 
country  which  is  not  transferable  or  con- 
vertible into  currency  or  goods  for  vise  In 
the  exporting  country: 

(d)  Sales  under  trade  agreements  with 
special  payments  arrangements  which  in- 
clude clearing  accounts  for  settling  credit 
balances  bilaterally  through  the  exchange 
of  goods,  except  where  the  exporting  coun- 
try and  the  Importing  country  concerned 
agree  that  the  sale  shall  be  regarded  as  com- 
mercial; 

le)  Barter  transactions 

(I)  which  result  from  the  intervention  of 
governments  where  wheat  is  exchanged  at 
other  than  prevailing  world  prices,  or 

(II)  which  Involve  sponsorship  under  a 
government  purchase  programme,  except 
where  the  purchase  of  wheat  results  from 
a  barter  transaction  In  which  the  country  of 
final  destination  was  not  named  in  the  origi- 
nal barter  contract; 

(f )  A  gift  ol  wheat  or  a  purchase  of  wheat 
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out  of  a  monetary  grant  by  the  exporting 
country  made  for  that  specific  purpose: 

igi  Any  other  categories  of  transactions 
that  include  features  introduced  by  the 
Government  of  a  country  concerned  which 
do  not  conform  with  usual  conunerclal  prac- 
tices   as  the  Council  may  prescribe. 

(3)  Any  question  raised  by  the  Executive 
Secretary  or  bv  any  exporting  or  importing 
country  as  to  whether  a  transaction  is  a 
commercial  purchase  as  defined  in  paragraph 
,1)  of  this  Article  or  a  special  transaction  as 
defined  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  Article  shall 
be  decided  by  the  Council. 

Part  II — Commercial 


ARTICLE  4 

Commercial  purchases  and  supply 
commitments 
1 1 1  Each  member  country  when  exporting 
wheat  undertakes  to  do  so  at  prices  consist- 
ent with  the  price  range. 

(2)  Each  member  country  importing 
wheat  undertakes  that  the  maximum  possi- 
ble share  of  its  total  commercial  purchases 
of  wheat  in  any  crop  year  shall  be  purchased 
from  member  countries,  except  as  Provided 
in  paragraph  i4)  below.  This  share  shall  be 
not  less  than  a  percentage  established  by  the 
Council  in  agreement  with  the  country 
concerned. 

(3)  Exporting  countries  undertake,  in  as- 
sociation with  one  another,  that  wheat  from 
their  countries  shall  be  made  available  for 
purchase  by  importing  countries  In  any  crop 
vear  at  prices  consistent  with  the  price  range 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  satisfy  on  a  regular 
and  continuous  basis  the  commercial  re- 
quirements of  those  countries  subject  to  the 
other  provisions  of  this  Convention. 

(4)  Under  extraordinary  circumstances  a 
member  country  may  be  granted  by  the 
Council  partial  exemption  from  the  com- 
mitment contained  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
Article  upon  submission  of  satisfactory  sup- 
porting evidence  to  the  Council. 

(5)  Each  member  country  when  importing 
wheat  from  non-member  countries  under- 
takes to  do  so  at  prices  consistent  with  the 

price  range.  ..    ,^ 

(6)  Prices  shall  be  regarded  as  consistent 
with  the  price  range  when  wheat  is  being 
made  available  or  when  sales  and  purchases 
.are  taking  place: 

(a)  at  or  above  the  maximum  prices  pro- 
vided for  in  Article  6  when  such  actions  are 
not  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  Articles 
5.  9  and  10,  or 

(b)  at  prices  consistent  with  the  minimum 
prices  provided  for  in  Article  6  or  with  the 
provisions  concerning  the  role  of  minimum 
prices  as  set  out  In  Article  8. 

ARTICLE    5 

Purchases  at  the  7naximu7n  price 

(1)  If  the  Council  makes  a  maximum  price 
declaration  in  respect  of  an  exporting  coun- 
try, that  country  shall  make  available  for 
purchase  bv  Importing  countries  at  not 
greater  than  the  maximum  price  its  balance 
of  commitment  towards  those  countries  to 
the  extent  that  the  balance  of  entitlement  of 
any  importing  country  with  respect  to  all  ex- 
porting countries  Is  not  exceeded. 

(2)  If  the  Council  makes  a  maximum  price 
declaration  in  respect  of  all  exporting  coun- 
tries, each  importing  country  shall  be  en- 
titled   while  the  declaration  is  in  effect, 

lai'  to  purchase  from  exporting  countries 
at  prices  not  greater  than  the  maximum  price 
its  balance  of  entitlement  with  respect  to  all 
exporting  countries;  and 

lb)  to  purchase  wheat  from  any  source 
without  being  regarded  as  committing  any 
breach  of  paragraph   (2)    of  Article  4. 

(3)  If  the  Council  makes  a  maximum  price 
declaration  in  respect  of  one  or  more  export- 
ing countries,  but  not  all  of  them,  each  im- 
porting country  shall  be  entitled  while  the 
declaration  is  in  effect. 

(a)  to  make  purchases  under  paragraph 
( 1)  of  this  Article  from  such  one  or  more  ex- 


porting countries  and  to  purchase  the  ba.- 
ance  of  its  commercial  requirements  within 
the  price  range  from  the  other  exporting 
countries,  and 

lb)  to  purchase  wheat  from  any  source 
without  being  regarded  as  committing  any 
breach  of  paragraph  (2)  of  Article  4  to  the 
extent  of  its  balance  of  entitlement  with  re- 
spect to  such  one  or  more  exporting  coun- 
tries as  at  the  effective  date  of  the  declara- 
tion provided  such  balance  is  not  larger  than 
Its  balance  of  entitlement  with  respect  to  ali 
exporting  countries. 

(4)  Purchases  bv  any  importing  country 
from  an  exporting  country  in  excess  of  the 
balance  of  entitlement  of  that  importing 
country  with  respect  to  all  exporiing  coun- 
tries shall  not  reduce  the  obligation  of  that 
exporting  country  under  this  Article.  Any 
wheat  purchased  from  an  importing  country 
bv  a  second  importing  country  which 
originated  during  that  crop  year  from  an  ex- 
porting country  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
purchased  from  that  exporting  country  by 
me  second  importing  country  provided  the 
balance  of  entitlement  of  the  second  import- 
ing country  with  respect  to  all  exporting 
countries  is  not  thereby  exceeded.  Subject  to 
the  provisions  of  Article  19,  the  preceding 
•sentence  shall  apply  to  wheat  flour  only  if 
the  wheat  flour  originated  from  the  export- 
ing country  concerned 

(5)  In  determining  whether  it  has  fulfiUeci 
Its  required  percentage  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  Article  4.  purchases  made  by  any  im- 
porting country  while  a  maximum  price 
declaration  is  in  effect,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions in  paragraphs  (2Hb)  and  (3)(b)  of 
•his  Article, 

,a)  shall  be  taken  into  account  if  those 
purchases  were  made  from  any  member  coun- 
try, including  an  exporting  country  in  respect 
of  which  the  declaration  was  made,  and 

lb)  shall  be  entirely  disregarded  if  thot.- 
purchases  were  made  from  a  non-member 
country. 

(6)  Wheat  made  available  in  acordanc? 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  *o 
far  as  practicable  be  of  types  and  qualities 
that  would  enable  the  trade  In  that  crop  year 
between  the  two  countries  to  conform  to  the 
usual  pattern.  Arrangements  to  give  effec: 
to  this  should  be  agreed  upon  as  necessar-. 
between  the  countries  concerned. 


ARTICLE  6 

Prices  of  wheat 
(1)  The  Schedule  of  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum prices,  basis  f.o.b.  Gulf  ports,  is  estab- 
lished for  the  duration  of  this  Convention  :-.. 
follows: 

|U.S  dollars  per  bushell 


Minimum 
price 


Maximum 
price 


'"Vanitoba  No.  1 - J-95H  2.35>, 

Manitoba  No.  3 1-90  2  30 

United  States  of  America: 

Dark  Northern  Spring  No.  1,  , 

14  percent...- !•"  "^^ " 

Hard  Red  Winter  No.  2  ,  ,, 

(ordinary) j-'|  ^-H 

Western  White  No.  1...- l-W  ^- "» 

SottRed  Winter  No.  1.- -60  iW 

Argentina:  Plate - j-'j  ^ii 

Australia:  Fair  average  quality l-bo  '•"» 

European  Economic  Community:  „. 

!:^"v:::::::::::::::::::::::      Ul       1-90 

'^^' Fine  wheat }.60  2-00 

Common  wheat    .- 1-M  >^-^^ 

(2)  The  minimum  prices  and  maximum 
prices  for  the  specified  Canadian  and  V.~ 
wheats  f.o.b.  Pacific  north-west  ports  sha.. 
be  6  cents  less  than  the  prices  in  paragrapa 
( 1 )  of  this  Article. 

(3)  The  minimum  and  maximum  prices 
for  Mexican  wheat  on  sample  or  description 
f  o  b  Mexican  Pacific  ports  or  at  the  Mexica:. 
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ix)rder.  whichever  is  applicable.  .'^hnU  be  US 
aoll.irs  1.55  and  1.95  per  bushel  respectively. 

i4)  The  minimum  prices  under  this 
.\rticle  may  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Articles  8  and  31 

i5i  The  minimum  price  and  niaximiim 
price  for  f.a.q.  Australian  wheat  fob.  Aus- 
tralian ports  shall  be  5  cents  below  the  price 
.quivalent  to  the  c,  and  f.  price  in  United 
Kingdom  jxjrts  of  the  minimum  price  and 
:n.ixinnim  price  for  US  Hard  Red  Winter  No.  2 
ordinary)  wheat  fob.  Gulf  port-s.  specilied 
.a  paragrapli  (II  of  this  Article,  computed  by 
;sing  currently  prevailing  tn'nsportation 
costs. 

(6)  The  minimum  prices  and  maximum 
prices  for  Argentine  wheat  fob  Argentine 
ports,  for  destinations  bordering  the  Pacific 
.:iid  Indian  Oceans  shall  be  the  prices  equiv- 
:  lent  to  the  c-  and  t.  prices  in  Yokohama 
cf  the  minimum  j^rlces  and  maxlnuiiii  prices 
lor  US  Hard  Red  Winter  No.  2  (ordinary) 
wheat  f.o.b.  Pacific  north-west  ports,  .speci- 
lied in  paragraph  i2i  of  this  Article,  com- 
i:\ited  by  using  currently  prevailing  trans- 
portation costs. 

(7)  The  minimum  prices  and  maximum 
prices  for  the  specified  US  wheats,  fob.  US 
Atlantic.  Great  Lakes  and  Canadian  St  Law- 
rence ports,  the  specified  Canadian  wheats, 
fob.  Fort  William  Port  Arthur.  St.  Lawrence 
.'\rgentine  wheat,  fob.  Argentine  ports,  for 
cR'Stinatlons  other  than  those  specified  in 
p.iragraph  (6)  of  this  Article,  shall  be  the 
prices  equivalent  to  the  c.  and  (.  prices  in 
Antwerp  Rotterdam  of  the  minimum  prii^es 
and  maximum  prices  specified  in  ])arngn>pli 
1 1 )  of  this  Article  computed  by  using  cur- 
rently prevailing  transportation  costs. 

8)  The  minimum  prices  and  maximum 
pr  '■es  for  the  European  Economic  Commun- 
ity .standard  wheat  shall  be  the  prices  equiv- 
ul-nt  to  the  c.  and  f.  price  in  the  country 
of  destination,  or  the  c  and  f  price  at  an 
appropriate  port  for  delivery  to  the  country 
of  fiestlnation.  of  the  minimum  prices  and 
m.  ximum  prices  for  US  Hard  Red  Winter  No. 
2  '.rdlnary)  wheat  fob.  United  States,  spec- 
itifd  in  paragraphs  il)  and  I2)  of  this 
Article,  computed  by  using  currently  pre- 
vailing transportation  costs  and  by  applying 
the  price  adjustments  corresponding  to  the 
:i£rr°ed  quality  differences  set  lorth  in  the 
.sr.ile  of  equivalents. 

1 9 1  The  minimum  prices  and  maximum 
pri'-es  for  Swedish  wheat  shall  be  the  prices 
equivalent  to  the  c.  and  f.  price  in  the  coun- 
try of  destination,  or  the  c.  and  f  price  at 
."ai  -'pproprlate  port  for  delivery  to  the  coun- 
xrv  of  destination,  of  the  minimum  prices 
and  maximum  prices  for  US  Hard  Red  Winter 
Xn  2  (ordinary)  ■wheat  f.o.b.  United  States. 
spt-ified  m  paragraphs  di  and  (2)  of  this 
Ar'irle.  computed  by  using  currently  prevall- 
ine  transportation  costs  and  by  applying  the 
pnr-e  adjustments  corresponding  to  the 
agroed  quality  differences  set  forth  in  the 
scr;!e  of  equivalents. 

10)  The  minimum  prices  and  maximum 
prires  for  Greek  wheat  shall  be  the  prices 
equivalent  to  the  c.  and  f.  price  in  the  coun- 
try of  destination,  or  the  c  and  f  price  at 
an  iippropriate  port  for  delivery  to  the  coun- 
tn,-  'if  destination,  of  the  minimum  prices 
and  maximum  prices  for  US  Hard  Red  Winter 
No.  2  (ordinary)  wheat  f.o.b.  United  States. 
specified  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
Article,  computed  by  using  currently  pre- 
vailing transpK>rtation  costs  and  by  applying 
the  price  adjustments  corresponding  to  the 
agreed  quality  differences  set  forth  in  the 
scale  of  equivalents. 

lU)  The  minimum  prices  and  maximum 
prices  for  Spanish  wheat  shall  be  the  prices 
equivalent  to  the  c.  and  f.  price  in  the  coun- 
try of  destination,  or  the  c.  and  f.  price  at 
an  appropriate  port  for  delivery  to  the  coun- 
try of  destination  of  the  minimum  prices 
and  maximum  prices  for  US  Hard  Red  Winter 
No.  2  (ordinary)  wheat  f.o.b.  United  States, 
specified  In  paragraphs  il)  and  (2)  of  this 
.■\r::cle.   computed    by    using   currently   pre- 


vailing transportation  costs  and  by  apply- 
ing the  price  adjustments  corresponding  to 
the  agreed  quality  differences  set  forth  In 
the  scale  of  equivalents. 

(12)  In  relation  to  other  wheats  of  coun- 
tries referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
Article,  the  ways  of  computing  minimum  and 
maximum  prices  set  out  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  the  equivalents  thereof  set  out  in  para- 
graphs I  5)  to  (11)  of  this  Article  shall  apply 
in  the  same  way  as  they  apply  to  the  wheats 
referred  to  in  those  paragraphs. 

(13)  The  I»rices  Review  Committee  may  In 
consultation  with  the  Sub-Committee  on 
Prices: 

(ai  determine  the  equivalent  minimum 
and  maximum  prices  for  wheats  at  points 
other  than  those  referred  to  m  piira^raphs 
(1).  (2i  and  (3)  and  paragraphs  (5)  to  lU) 
of  this  Article,  and 

(b)  specify,  basis  f.o.b.  United  States  Gulf 
ports,  minimum  and  maximum  prices  for 
any  description,  class,  type,  grade  or  qu:illty 
of  wheat  other  than  those  specified  in  para- 
graphs ill  and  (3  I  of  this  .\rticle.  provided 
that  the  difference  between  the  minimum 
and  maximum  prices  so  spe"lfied  t-hall  be  40 
rents  per  bushel  and  in  the  case  of  wheat 
of  a  country  not  mentioned  in  those  para- 
graphs the  Committee  shall  act  in  accordance 
with  the  preceding  sub-paragraph  if  it  has 
not  already  done  so  In  respect  of  that  wheat. 

I  14'  In  the  ca.se  of  any  wl-.eat  for  vhlcli 
minimum  and  maximum  pri:"es  have  not  been 
specified,  the  minimum  and  maximum  prices 
.'or  the  time  being,  basis  fob.  United  .States 
Gulf  Ports,  shall  be  derived  from  the  mini- 
mum and  maximum  prices  of  the  description, 
class,  type,  grade  or  quality  of  wheat  spe- 
cified in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  or  under 
paragraphs  (13(b))  of  this  Article,  whirn  is 
ino.st  closely  comparable  to  such  wheat  by 
the  addition  of  an  appropriate  premium  or 
by  the  deduction  of  an  appropriate  discount. 
Such  premium.';  or  discounts  may  be  fixed 
and  adjusted  as  necessary  by  the  Prices  Re- 
view Committee.  The  Prices  Review  Commit- 
tee shall  act  in  accordance  with  this  para- 
graph at  any  meeting  called  under  para- 
graphs ( 1 ) ,  1 3 )  or  ( 6 )  of  Article  9. 

I  15)  No  minimum  or  maximum  price,  basis 
fob.  United  States  Gulf  ports,  specified  un- 
der ilie  provisions  of  paragraph  il3)(b)  of 
this  Article,  shall  respectively  be  higher  than 
tlie  minimum  or  maximum  price  for  Mani- 
toba Northern  No  1  wheat  specified  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  Article. 

(16)  The  equivalent  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum prices  referred  to  in  paragraphs  ( 5  i  to 
(ID  of  this  Article  shall  be  computed  at 
regular  Intervals  by  the  .Secretariat  of  the 
Council  with  the  .-LS-sistance  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee on  Prices,  having  regard  to  the  costs 
of  ocean  transportation  which  reflect  the 
current  method  of  movement  generally  em- 
ployed and  on  the  most  comparable  basis 
between  the  ports  concerned 

1 17 1  For  the  purposes  of  comparing  tlie 
price  of  any  wheat  quoted  in  otlier  than 
United  States  currency  with  the  minimum 
and  maximum  prices  or  the  equivalent  there- 
of computed  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Article,  that  price  shall  be  con- 
verted into  United  States  currency  at  the 
prevailing  rare  of  exchange.  Any  dispute  as 
to  the  conversion  of  prices  shall  be  decided 
by  the  Prices  Review  Committee. 

(18)  The  minimum  and  maximum  prices 
and  the  equivalents  t'nereof  shall  exclude 
such  carrying  charges  and  marketing  costs 
as  may  be  agreed  between  the  buyer  and  the 
seller,  provided  that  carrying  charges  shall 
accrue  lor  the  buyer's  account  only  after  an 
agreed  date  specified  in  the  contract  under 
whicli  the  wheat  is  sold. 

(19)  Durum  wheat  and  certified  seed  wheat 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  maximum  prices  and  denatured  wheat 
from  the  provisions  relating  to  minimum 
prices. 

(20)  Without  prejudice  to  the  operation 
of  Article  8  If  any  member  country  represents 


to  the  Prices  Review  Committee  that  any 
computation  of  an  equivalent  minimum  or 
m'iximum  price  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (5)  to  (11)  )  or  paragraph  (13)  of 
this  Article  is,  in  the  light  of  current  trans- 
portation costs,  no  longer  lair,  that  Commit- 
tee shall  consider  the  matter  and  may  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Sub-Committee  on  Prices 
make  such  adjustments  as  It  considers  desir- 
able. 

(21)  All  decisions  of  the  Prices  Review 
Committee  under  paragraphs  (13),  (14), 
(17 1  or  (20)  of  this  Article  shall  be  binding 
on  all  memlier  countries,  provided  that  any 
member  country  which  considers  any  such 
decision  is  disadvantageous  to  it  may  ask 
the  Council  to  review  that  decision. 

(22)  Each  country  which  has  one  or  more 
wheats  listed  In  this  Article  shall  provide  to 
the  Council  each  crop  year  a  copy  of  the  cur- 
rent official  specifications,  standards  or  de- 
scriptions for  those  wheats  where  they  exist. 
Upon  request  by  the  Secretariat,  countries 
which  export  wheat  shall  provide  to  the 
Council  the  current  official  specifications, 
standards  or  descriptions  of  wheats  where 
they  exist,  not  listed  In  this  Article. 

ARTICLE    7 

Prices  of  wheat  flour 
1 1 )  Commercial  purchases  of  wheal  flour 
will  be  deemed  to  be  at  prices  consistent  with 
the  prices  for  wheat  specified  In  or  deter- 
mined under  Article  6,  unless  a  statement 
to  the  contrary,  with  supporting  infonnation. 
is  received  by  the  Council  from  any  member 
country,  in  which  case  the  Council  shall, 
with  the  assistance  of  any  countries  con- 
cerned, consider  the  matter  and  decide 
whether  the  price  Is  so  consistent. 

(2)  If  one  or. more  member  countries  deem 
that  certain  practices  In  the  field  of  interna- 
tional trade  have  in  certain  cases  distorted 
the  consistency  which  must  exist  between 
the  prices  for  flour  and  the  prices  for  wheat, 
and  consider  that  their  interests  have  been 
seriously  hurt  by  these  practices,  they  may 
ask  for  consultations  with  the  member  coun- 
try or  member  countries  concerned. 

(3)  The  Council  may  In  co-operation  with 
member  countries  carry  out  studies  of  the 
prices  of  wheat  flour  In  relation  to  the  prices 
of  wheat. 

ARTICLE    8 

Role  of  minimum  prices 

The  purpose  of  the  schedule  of  minimum 
prices  is  to  contribute  to  market  s'ablllty  by 
making  it  possible  to  determine  when  the 
level  of  market  prices  for  any  whe.it  is  at  or 
approaching  the  minimum  of  the  range 
Since  price  relationships  between  types  and 
qualities  of  wheat  fluctuate  witli  conipetitne 
circumstances,  provision  is  made  for  review 
of  and  adjustments  in  minimum  prices 

1 1 1  If  the  Secretariat  of  the  Council  in  the 
course  of  its  continuous  review  of  market 
conditions  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  situation 
has  arisen,  or  threatens  imminently  to  arise, 
which  appears  to  jeopardize  the  objectives  of 
this  Convention  with  regard  to  the  minimum 
price  provisions,  or  if  such  a  situation  is 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretariat  of 
the  Council  by  any  member  country,  the 
Executive  Secretary  shall  convene  a  meeting 
of  the  Prices  Review  Committee  within  two 
days  and  concurrently  notify  all  member 
countries. 

(2)  The  Prices  Review  Committee  shall  re- 
view the  price  situation  with  the  view  to 
reaching  agreement  or  action  required  by 
member  participants  to  restore  price  sta-  ■ 
blllty  and  to  maintain  prices  at  or  above 
minimum  levels  and  shall  notify  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  when  agreement  has  been 
reached  and  of  the  action  taken  to  restore 
market  stability. 

(3  I  If  after  three  market  days  the  Prices 
Review  Committee  Is  unable  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  the  action  to  be  taken  to  restore 
market  stability,  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  convene  a  meeting  of  the  Council 
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within  two  days  to  consider  what  further 
measures  might  be  taken.  If  after  not  more 
than  three  days  of  review  by  the  Council  any 
member  country  is  exporting  or  offering 
wheat  below  the  minimum  prices  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Council,  the  Council  shall  de- 
cide whether  provisions  of  this  Convention 
shall  be  suspended  and  If  so  to  wha-  extent. 
(4)  When  any  minimum  price  has  been 
adjusted  In  accordance  with  the  foregoing, 
such  adjustments  shall  terminate  when  the 
Prices  Review  Committee  or  the  Council  finds 
that  the  conditions  requiring  the  adjust- 
ments no  longer  prevail. 

ARTICLE    9 

Maximum  price  declarations 

(1)  The  Executive  Secretary,  who  shall 
keep  the  prices  of  wheat  under  continual  re- 
view, shall  immediately  convene  a  meeting  of 
the  Prices  Review  Committee  if  he  Is  of  the 
opinion,  or  the  Sub-Committee  on  Prices  or 
any  member  country  Informs  him  that  it  Is 
of  the  opinion  that  a  situation  has  arisen  In 
which  an  exporting  country  Is  making  any 
wheat  available  for  purchase  by  Importing 
countries  At  a  price  near  the  maximum  price. 
If  the  PnceS  Review  Committee  decides  that 
such  a  situation  has  arisen,  the  Executive 
Secretary  shall  immediately  inform  all  mem- 
ber countries. 

(2)  As  soon  as  any  of  Its  wheat  Is  made 
available  for  purchase  by  Importing  countries 
at  prices  not  less  than  the  maximum  price, 
an  exporting  country  shall  notify  the  Council 
to  that  effect  On  receipt  of  such  notification 
the  Executive  Secretary  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  Council  shall,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  i6)  of  this  Article  and 
paragraph  (6i  of  Article  16  make  a  declara- 
tion accordingly,  referred  to  In  this  Con- 
vention as  a  maximum  price  declaration.  The 
Executive  Secretary  shall  communicate  that 
maximum  price  declaration  to  all  member 
countries  as  soon  as  possible  after  It  has  been 
made. 

(3)  In  making  a  notification  under  para- 
graph (2»  of  this  Article,  the  exporting  coun- 
try shall 

(at  If  anv  of  the  wheats  In  respect  of 
which  the  lioufication  Is  made  Is  not  one 
for  which  a  maximum  price  Is  specified  In, 
or  has  been  specified  under  the  provisions  of. 
ArUcle  6.  state  what  It  considers  the  maxi- 
mum price  for  the  time  being,  basis  f.o.b. 
United  States  Gulf  ports,  for  any  such  wheats 
to  be.  and 

(b)  in  the  case  of  all  wheats  In  respect  of 
which  the  notification  is  made,  state  what 
It  computes  the  maximum  prices  to  be  on 
the  date  of  notification  at  the  points  from 
which  those  wheats  are  commonly  exported, 
and  the  Executive  Secretary  shall  Inform  all 
other  member  countries  accordingly.  U  any 
member  country  represents  to  the  Executive 
Secretarv  that  any  of  the  prices  referred  to 
above  are  not  the  maximum  prices  of  the 
wheats  concerned,  he  shall  Immediately  con- 
vene a  meeting  of  the  Prices  Review  Com- 
mltee  which  shall  decide  the  maxlmiun  prices 
In  respect  of  which  representations  have  been 
made  In  consultation  with  the  Sub-Commit- 
tee on  Prices. 

(4)  As  soon  as  all  of  Its  wheat  which  has 
been  made  available  at  not  less  than  the 
maximum  price  Is  again  made  available  for 
purchase  by  Importing  countries  at  prices  less 
than  the  maximum  price,  an  exporting  coun- 
try shall  notify  the  Council  to  that  effect. 
Thereupon,  the  Executive  Secretary,  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  Council,  shall  terminate  the 
maximum  price  declaration  In  respect  of  that 
countrv  by  making  a  further  declaration  ac- 
cordingly. He  shall  communicate  such  fur- 
ther declaration  to  all  exporting  and  import- 
ing countries  as  soon  as  possible  after  It  has 
been  made. 

(5)  The  Council  shall  In  Its  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, prescribe  regulations  to  give  effect  to 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (4)  of  this  Article,  in- 
cluding regulations  determining  the  effective 


date   of   any   declaration   made    under   this 
Article. 

(6)  If  at  any  time  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Executive  Secretary  an  exporting  country 
has  failed  to  make  a  notification  under  para- 
graph (2)  or  (4)  of  this  Article,  or  has  made 
an  Incorrect  notification,  he  shall  without 
prejudice  In  the  latter  case  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (2)  or  (4).  Immediately  con- 
vene a  meeting  of  the  Sub-Committee  on 
Prices.  If  at  any  time  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Executive  Secretary  an  exporting  country  has 
made  a  notification  under  paragraph  (2)  but 
the  facts  relating  thereto  do  not  warrant  a 
maximum  price  declaration,  he  shall  not 
make  such  a  declaration  but  shall  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Sub-Committee  at  a  meeting 
Immediately  convened  for  this  purpose.  If 
the  Sub-Committee  advises  either  under  this 
paragraph  or  in  accordance  with  Article  31 
that  a  declaration  under  paragraph  (2)  or 
(4)  should  be  or  should  not  be  made  or  Is 
Incorrect,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  Prices  Re- 
view Committee  may  make  or  refrain  from 
making  a  declaration  accordingly,  or  cancel 
any  declaration  then  In  effect,  whichever  Is 
appropriate,  without  delay.  The  Executive 
Secretary  shall  communicate  any  such  dec- 
laration or  cancellation  to  all  member  coun- 
tries as  soon  as  possible. 

(7)  Any  declaration  made  under  this  Ar- 
ticle shall  specify  the  crop  year  or  crop 
years  to  which  It  relates,  and  this  Convention 
shall  apply  accordingly. 

(8)  If  any  exporting  or  Importing  coun- 
try considers  that  a  declaration  under  this 
Article  should  be  or  should  not  have  been 
made,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  may  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Council.  If  the  Council  finds 
that  the  representations  of  the  country  con- 
cerned are  well  founded.  It  shall  make  or 
cancel  a  declaration  accordingly. 

(9)  Any  declaration  made  under  paragraphs 
(2).  (4)  or  (6)  of  this  Article  which  Is  can- 
celled In  accordance  with  this  Article  shall 
be  regarded  as  having  full  force  and  effect 
until  the  date  of  Its  cancellation,  and  such 
cancellation  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of 
anything  done  under  the  declaration  prior  to 
Its  cancellation. 

(10)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Article 
•'wheat"  excludes  durum  wheat  and  certified 
seed  wheat. 

ARTICLE     10 

Status   of   European   Economic   Community 

(1)  The  European  Economic  Community 
which  regularly  and  continuously  engages  In 
Import  and  export  operations  on  the  Inter- 
national market  Is  listed  simultaneously  In 
Annex  A  and  In  Annex  B  of  this  Convention 
as  an  exporting  country  and  as  an  Importing 
country  with  all  the  rights  and  obligations 
deriving  therefrom. 

(2)  In  regard  however  to  the  obligations  of 
the  European  Economic  Community  as  an 
exporting  country  In  a  situation  of  a  maxi- 
mum price  declaration  concerning  the  wheat 
of  the  European  Economic  Community,  the 
European  Economic  Community  shall  make 
wheat  available  to  Importing  countries  which 
are  members  of  this  Convention  at  a  price 
which  shall  not  be  greater  than  the  maxi- 
mum price.  Moreover,  It  shall  take  all  useful 
measures  in  conformity  with  the  regulations 
resulting  from  its  common  agricultural  pol- 
icy to  channel  Its  quantities  available  for  ex- 
port In  an  equitable  way  to  Importing  coun- 
tries which  are  members  of  this  Convention. 


ARTICLE     1  1 

Adjustment  in  case  of  short  crop 
(1)  Any  exporting  country  which  fears 
that  It  may  be  prevented  by  a  short  crop  from 
carrving  out  Its  obligations  under  this  Con- 
vention In  respect  of  a  particular  crop  year 
shall  report  the  matter  to  the  Council  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  and  apply  to  the  Coun- 
cil to  be  relieved  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  Its 
obligations  for  that  crop  year.  An  applica- 
tion made  to  the  Council  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  shall  be  heard  without  delay. 


(2)  The  Council  shall,  In  dealing  with  a 
request  for  relief  under  this  Article,  review 
the  exporting  country's  supply  situation  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  exporting  country 
has  observed  the  principle  that  It  should, 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  make  wheat 
available  for  purchase  to  meet  Its  obliga- 
tions under  this  Convention. 

(3)  The  Council  shall  also,  In  dealing  with 
a  request  for  relief  under  this  Article,  have 
regard  to  the  Importance  of  the  exporting 
country's  maintaining  the  principle  staled 
in  paragraph   (2)    of  tWs  Article. 

(4)  If  the  Council  finds  that  the  country's 
representations  are  well  founded.  It  shall 
decide  to  what  extent  and  on  what  condi- 
tions that  country  shall  be  relieved  of  its 
obligations  for  the  crop  year  concerned.  The 
Council  shall  Inform  the  exporting  country 
of  its  decision. 

(5)  If  the  Council  decides  that  the  ex- 
porting country  shall  be  relieved  of  the 
whole  or  part  of  its  obligations  under  Article 
5  for  the  crop  year  concerned,  the  Council 
shall  increase  the  commitments  as  repre- 
sented by  the  datum  quantities  of  the  other 
exporting  countries  to  the  extent  agreed  by 
each  of  them.  If  such  increases  do  not  offset 
the  relief  granted  under  paragraph  i4)  of 
this  Article,  it  shall  reduce  by  the  amount 
necessarv  the  entitlements,  as  represented 
by  the  datum  quantities  of  the  importing 
countries  to  the  extent  agreed  by  each  of 
them. 

(6)  If  the  relief  granted  under  naragraph 
(4)  of  this  Article  cannot  be  entirely  offset 
by  measures  taken  under  paragraph  (5),  the 
Council  shall  reduce  pro  rata  the  entitlement 
as  represented  by  the  datum  quantities  of 
the  Importing  countries,  account  being  taken 
of  any  reductions  under  paragraph  (5). 

(7)  If  the  commitment  as  represented  by 
the  datum  quantity  of  an  exporting  coun- 
try is  reduced  under  paragraph  (4)  of  thl.=; 
Article,  the  amount  of  such  reduction  shall 
be  regarded  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  Its 
datum  quantity  and  that  of  all  other  export- 
ing countries  in  subsequent  crop  years  as 
having  been  purchased  from  that  exporting 
country  In  the  crop  year  concerned.  In  the 
light  of  the  circumstances,  the  Council  shall 
determine  whether  any  adjustment  shall  be 
made,  and  If  so  In  what  manner,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  the  datum  quantities  of 
Importing  countries  in  such  subsequent  crop 
years  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  this 
paragraph. 

(8)  If  the  entitlement  as  represented  by 
the  datum  quantity  of  an  importing  coun- 
try is  reduced  under  paragraph  (5)  or  (6)  of 
this  Article  to  offset  the  relief  granted  to  an 
exporting  country  under  paragraph  (4i.  the 
amount  of  such  reduction  shall  be  regarded 
as  having  been  purchased  In  the  crop  year 
concerned  from  that  exporting  country  for 
the  purposes  of  establishing  the  datum 
quantity  of  that  Importing  country  in  sub- 
sequent crop  years. 

AR'nCLE    12 

Adjustment  in  case  of  necessity  to  safeguard 
balance  of  payments  or  monetary  reserves 

(1)  Any  importing  country  which  fears 
that  It  may  be  prevented  by  the  necessity  to 
safeguard  its  balance  of  payments  or  mone- 
tary reserves  from  carrying  out  Its  obligations 
under  this  Convention  in  respect  of  a  partic- 
ular crop  year  shall  report  the  matter  to  the 
Council  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  ap- 
ply to  the  Council  to  be  relieved  of  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  its  obligations  for  that  crop  year. 
An  application  made  to  the  Council  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  shall  be  heard  without 
delay. 

(2)  If  an  application  Is  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  Article,  the  Council  shall 
seek  and  take  into  account,  together  with 
all  facte  which  It  considers  relevant,  the 
opinion  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
as  far  as  the  matter  concerns  a  country  which 
Is  a  member  of  the  Fund,  on  the  existence 
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and  extent  of  the  necessity  referred  to  In 
paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

(2)  The  Council  shall,  In  dealing  with  a 
request  for  relief  under  this  Article,  have 
regard  to  the  Importance  of  the  Importing 
country's  maintaining  the  principle  that  It 
sl'ould  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  make 
purchases  to  meet  Its  obligations  under  this 
Convention. 

(4)  If  the  Council  finds  that  the  represen- 
tations of  the  importing  country  concerned 
are  well  founded.  It  shall  decide  to  what  ex- 
tent and  on  what  conditions  that  country 
shall  be  relieved  of  Its  obligations  for  the 
crop  year  concerned.  The  Council  shall  In- 
form the  importing  country  of  its  decision. 

ARTICLE    13 

Adjustments    and    additional    purchases    in 
case  of  critical  need 

(1)  If  a  critical  need  has  arisen  or  threat- 
ens to  arise  In  its  territory,  an  Importing 
country  may  appeal  to  the  Council  for  aB- 
>istance  in  obtaining  supplies  of  wheat.  With 
:  view  to  relieving  the  emergency  created  by 
the  critical  need,  the  Council  shall  give 
'irgent  consideration  to  the  appeal  and  shall 
make  appropriate  recommendations  to  ex- 
porting and  importing  countries  regarding 
the  action  to  be  taken  by  them. 

(2)  In  deciding  what  recommendation 
should  be  made  in  respect  of  an  appeal  by  an 
importing  country  under  the  preceding 
paragraph,  the  Council  shall  have  regard  to 
its  actual  commercial  purchases  from  mem- 
'^er  countries  or  to  the  extent  of  Its  obliga- 
tions under  Article  4,  as  may  appear  appro- 
_riate  in  the  circumstances. 

1 3)  No  action  taken  by  an  exporting  or 
importing  cotintry  pursuant  to  a  recom- 
mendation made  under  paragraph  ( 1)  of  this 
Article  shall  affect  the  datum  quantity  of  any 
txportlng  or  mportlng  country  In  sub- 
-(•quent  crop  years. 

ARTICLE    14 

other  adjJistments 

(1)  An  exporting  country  may  transfer 
p.irt  of  its  balance  of  commitment  to  another 
exporting  country,  and  an  Importing  country 
may  transfer  part  of  Its  balance  of  entitle- 
ment to  another  importing  country  for  a 
crop  year,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Coun- 
cil. 

(2)  Any  Importing  country  may  at  any 
time,  by  written  notification  to  the  Council, 
increase  its  percentage  undertaking  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (2)  of  Article  4  and  such  In- 
crease shall  become  effective  from  the  date  of 
receipt  of  the  notification. 

(3)  Any  Importing  country  which  con- 
siders that  Its  Interests  In  respect  of  Its 
percentage  undertaking  under  paragraph 
i2)  of  Article  4  are  seriously  prejudiced  by 
tl.e  withdrawal  from  this  Convention  of  any 
p.xportlng  country  holding  not  less  than  50 
votes  may,  by  written  notification  to  the 
Council,  apply  for  a  reduction  in  Its  per- 
centage undertaking.  In  such  a  case,  the 
Council  shall  reduce  that  Importing  coun- 
try's percentage  undertaking  by  the  propor- 
tion that  its  maximum  annual  commercial 
purchases  during  the  years  determined  under 
Article  15  with  respect  to  the  withdrawing 
country  bears  to  Its  datum  quantity  with 
re.spect  to  all  countries  listed  In  Annex  A  and 
shall  then  further  reduce  such  revised  per- 
centage undertaking  by  subtracting  two  and 
one  half, 

(4)  The  datum  quantity  of  any  country 
acceding  under  paragraph  2  of  Article  38 
rhall  be  offset,  if  necessary,  by  appropriate 
adjustments  by  way  of  Increase  or  decrease 
in  the  datum  quantities  of  one  or  more  ex- 
porting or  importing  countries,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Such  adjustments  shall  not  be  ap- 
proved unless  each  exporting  or  Importing 
country  whose  datum  quantity  Is  thereby 
changed  has  consented. 

(5)  The  Council  may  at  the  request  of 
any  country  delete  that  country  from  either 


Annex  to  this  Convention  and  transfer  It  to 
the  other. 

ARTICLE    15 

Establishment  of  datum  quantities 

(1)  Datum  quantities  as  defined  In  Article 
2  shall  be  established  for  each  crop  year  on 
the  basis  of  average  annual  commercial  pur- 
chases during  the  first  four  of  the  immediate 
preceding  five  crop  years.  In  the  case  of 
steadily  expanding  markets  where,  taking  the 
same  period,  the  average  annual  commercial 
purchases  are  in  excess  of  the  average  datvim 
quantity  figures  calculated  by  the  above 
method,  the  datum  quantities  shall  be  ad- 
Justed  by  the  addition  of  the  difference  of 
the  two  averages.  For  the  purpwse  of  this 
paragraph  a  steadily  expanding  market  Is  a 
market  In  which  the  commercial  Imports 
were  higher  than  the  datum  quantity  figures 
calculated  under  the  first  sentence  of  this 
paragraph  In  at  least  3  out  of  the  4  years 
used  in  such  calculation  and  the  percentage 
undertaking  of  such  a  country  Is  not  less 
than  eighty  per  cent. 

(2)  Before  the  beginning  of  each  crop 
year,  the  Council  shall  establish  for  that 
crop  year  the  datum  quantity  of  each  ex- 
porting country  with  respect  to  all  importing 
countries  and  the  datum  quantity  of  each 
importing  country  with  respect  to  all  export- 
ing countries  and  to  each  such  country,  ex- 
cept that  In  calculating  datum  quantities 
exports  by  or  Imports  from  the  Eurcnean 
Economic  Community  shall  be  disregarded. 

(3)  The  datum  quantities  established  In 
accordance  with  the  preceding  paragraph 
shall  be  re-established  whenever  a  change  In 
the  membership  of  this  Convention  occurs, 
regard  being  had  where  appropriate  to  any 
conditions  of  accession  prescribed  by  the 
Council  under  Article  38. 

ARTICLE    16 

Recording  and  reporting 

(1)  The  Council  shall  keep  separate 
records  for  each  crop  year 

(a)  for  the  purposes  of  the  operation  of 
this  Convention  and  in  particular  of  Articles 
4  and  5.  of  all  commercial  purchases  by 
member  countries  from  other  member  and 
non-member  countries  and  of  all  impwrts  by 
member  cotintrles  from  other  member  and 
non-member  countries  on  terms  which  ren- 
der them  special  transactions,  and 

(b)  of  all  commercial  sales  by  member 
countries  to  non-member  countries  and  of 
all  exports  by  member  countries  to  non- 
member  countries  on  terms  which  render 
them  special  transactions. 

(2)  The  records  referred  to  In  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  shall  be  kept  so  that 

(a)  records  of  special  transactions  are 
-separate  from  records  of  commercial  trans- 
actions and 

(b)  at  all  times  during  a  crop  year  a  state- 
ment of  the  balance  of  commitment  of  each 
exp>ortlng  country  with  respect  to  all  Im- 
porting countries  and  of  the  balance  of  en- 
titlement of  each  Importing  country  with 
respect  to  all  exporting  countries  and  to  each 
such  country  is  maintained.  Statements  of 
such  balances  shall,  at  intervals  prescribed 
by  the  Council,  be  circulated  to  all  exporting 
and  importing  countries. 

(3)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  operation  of 
the  Prices  Review  Committee  tinder  Article 
31  the  Council  shall  keep  records  of  inter- 
national market  prices  for  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  and  of  transportation  costs. 

(41  In  the  case  of  any  wheat  which  reaches 
the  country  of  final  destination  after  re-sale 
In.  passage  through,  or  transshipment  from 
the  ports  of.  a  country  other  than  that  in 
which  the  wheat  originated,  member  coun- 
tries shall  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
make  available  such  Information  as  ■will  en- 
able the  purchase  or  transaction  to  be 
entered  in  the  records  referred  to  In  para- 
graphs il)  and  1 2)  of  this  Article  Is  a  pur- 
chase or  transaction  between  the  country  of 
origin  and  the  country  of  final  destination. 


In  the  case  of  a  re-sale,  the  provision  of  this 
paragraph  shall  only  apply  If  the  wheat 
originated  in  the  country  of  origin  during 
the  same  crop  year. 

(6)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  <2)  of 
this  Article  and  of  paragraph  (2)  of  Article 
4.  commercial  purch.^ses  by  a  member  coun- 
try from  another  member  country  entered 
In  the  Council's  records  shall  also  be  entered 
as  against  the  obligations  of  each  of  the  two 
member  countries  under  Articles  4  and  5 
respectively,  or  those  obligations  as  adjusted 
under  other  Articles  of  this  Convention,  pro- 
vided that  the  loading  period  falls  within 
the  crop  year  and,  in  relation  to  obligations 
under  Article  5,  that  the  purchases  are  by  an 
Importing  country  from  an  exporting  coun- 
try at  prices  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
price.  Commercial  purchases  of  wheat  flour 
entered  In  the  Council's  records  shall  also 
be  entered  as  against  the  obligations  of  mem- 
ber countries  under  the  same  conditions. 

(6)  Where  a  customs  union,  or  a  special 
association  status  with  a  customs  union, 
exists  between  any  member  country  and  one 
or  more  other  countries  which  permits  or 
obliges  wheat  to  be  purchased  at  prices 
above  the  maximum  price,  any  such  pur- 
chases shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of 
Article  4  or  5,  and  shall  be  entered  against 
the  obligations.  If  any,  of  the  member  coun- 
try or  countries  concerned.  No  maximum 
price  declaration  shall  be  made  in  respect 
of  such  purchases  from  an  exporting  coun- 
try, nor  shall  they  in  any  way  affect  the 
obligations  of  the  exporting  country  con- 
cerned to  other  importing  countries  under 
Article  4. 

(7)  In  the  case  of  durum  wheat  and 
certified  seed  wheat,  a  purchase  entered  In 
the  Council's  records  shall  also  be  entered 
as  against  the  obligations  of  member  coun- 
tries under  the  same  conditions  whether  or 
not  the  price  is  above  the  maximum  price. 

(8)  Provided  that  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  (5)  of  this  Article  are 
satisfied,  the  Council  may  authorize  pur- 
chases to  be  recorded  for  a  crop  year  if 

(a)  the  loading  period  involved  is  within 
a  reasonable  time  up  to  one  month,  to  be 
decided  by  the  Council  before  the  beginning 
or  after  the  end  of  that  crop  year,  and 

(b)  the  two  member  countries  concerned 
so  agree. 

(9 )  For  the  purpose  of  this  article 

(a)  member  countries  shall  send  to  the 
Executive  Secretary  such  information  con- 
cerning the  quantities  of  wheat  involved  in 
commercial  sales  and  purchases  and  special 
transactions  as  within  Its  competence  the 
Council  may  require.  Including, 

(I)  In  relation  to  special  transactions,  such 
detail  of  the  transactions  as  will  enable  them 
to  be  classified  In  accordance  with  Article 
3: 

(II)  in  respect  of  wheat,  such  Information 
as  may  be  available  as  to  the  type,  class, 
grade  and  quality,  anci  the  quantities  relat- 
ing thereto: 

(ill)  In  respect  of  flour,  such  Information 
as  may  be  available  to  Identify  the  quality  of 
the  flour  and  the  quantities  relating  to  each 
separate  quality; 

(b)  member  countries  when  exporting 
on  a  regular  basis,  and  such  other  member 
countries  as  the  Council  shall  decide,  shall 
send  to  the  Executive  Secretary  such  Infor- 
mation relating  to  prices  of  commercial  and, 
where  :\vailable.  special  transactions  in  such 
descriptions,  classes,  types,  grades  and  quali- 
ties of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  as  the  Council 
may  require. 

(c)  the  Council  shall  obtain  regular  in- 
formation on  currently  prevailing  transpor- 
tation costs  and  member  countries  shall  to 
the  extent  practicable  report  such  supple- 
mentary information  as  the  Council  may 
require. 

(10)  the  Council  shall  make  rules  of  pro- 
cedure for  the  reports  and  records  referred 
to  In  this  Article.  Those  rules  shall  prescribe 
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the  frequency  and  the  manner  in  which 
those  reports  shall  be  made  and  shall  pre- 
scribe the  duties  of  member  countries  with 
regard  thereto  The  Council  shall  also  make 
provision  for  the  amendment  of  any  records 
or  statements  kept  by  it.  Including  provi- 
sion for  the  settlement  of  any  dispute  arising 
in  connexion  therewith  If  any  member 
country  repeatedly  and  unreasonably  fails 
to  make  reports  as  required  by  this  Article, 
the  Executive  Committee  shall  arrange  con- 
sultations with  that  country  to  remedy  the 
sltuatlon^  ] 

ARTICLE    17 

Estimates  of  requirements  and  availability 
of  wheat 
( 1 1  By  1  October  In  the  case  of  Northern 
Hemisphere  countries  and  1  February  in  the 
Ci\se  of  Southern  Hemisphere  countries,  each 
imponing  country  shall  notify  the  Council 
of  its  estimate  of  its  commercial  require- 
ments of  wheat  from  exporang  countries  in 
that  crop  year.  Any  importing  country  may 
thereafter  notify  the  Council  of  any  changes 
It  may  desire  to  make  in  its  estimate. 

■  2  I  By'  r  October  in  the  case  of  Northern 
Hemisphere  countries  and  1  February  in 
the  case  of  Southern  Hemisphere  countries, 
each  exporting  country  shall  notify  the 
Council  of  Its  estimate  of  the  wheat  it  will 
have  available  for  export  in  that  crop  year. 
Anv  exporting  country  may  thereafter  notify 
the  Coiincll  of  any  changes  it  may  desire  to 
make  in  its  estimate. 

1 3 1  All  estimates  notified  to  the  Council 
shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  admin- 
istration of  this  Convention  and  may  oi-Uy 
be  made  available  to  exporting  and  import- 
ing countries  on  such  conditions  :xs  the 
Council  may  prescribe.  Estimates  submitted 
in  accordance  with  this  Article  shall  in  no 
wav  be  binding. 

14 1  Exporting  luid  importing  countries 
shall  be  free  to  fulfill  their  obligations  under 
this  Convention  through  private  trade  chan- 
nels or  othe'wlse.  Nothing  in  this  Conven- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  exempt  any  private 
trader  from  any  laws  or  regulations  to  which 
he  Is  otherwi.se  subject. 

(5)  The  Council  may,  at  Its  discretion,  re- 
quire exporting  and  importing  countries  to 
co-operate  together  to  ensure  that  an  amount 
of  wheat  equal  to  not  less  than  ten  per  cent 
of  the  datum  quantities  of  exporting  coun- 
tries for  any  crop  year  shall  be  available  for 
purchase  by  importing  countries  under  this 
Convention  after  31  January  of  that  crop 
year 

ARTICLE  18 

Consultations  I 

( 1 1  In  order  to  assist  an  exporting  country 
In  asseesing  tlie  extent  of  its  commitments 
if  a  maximum  price  declaration  should  be 
made  and  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  en- 
Joyed  by  any  Importing  country,  an  exporting 
country  may  constilt  with  an  Importing 
countrv'  regarding  the  extent  to  which  the 
rights  '  of  that  importing  country  under 
Articles  4  and  5  will  be  taken  up  in  any 
crop   year. 

12 1  Ajiy  exporting  or  importing  country  ex- 
periencing difllculty  in  making  saJes  or  pur- 
chases of  wheat  under  Article  4  may  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Council.  In  such  a  case  the 
Council,  with  a  view  to  the  satisfactory  set- 
tlement of  the  matter,  shall  consult  with  any 
exporting  or  Importing  country  concerned 
and  nny  make  such  recommendations  as  it 
considers  appropri.ite. 

(3)  If  an  importing  country  should  find 
dlfBcultv  m  obtaining  Its  balance  of  en- 
titlement in  a  crop  year  at  prices  not  greater 
than  the  maximum  price  while  a  maximum 
price  declaration  is  in  effect,  it  may  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Council.  In  such  a  case 
the  Council  shall  investigate  the  situation 
and  shall  consult  with  exporting  countries 
regarding  the  manner  in  which  their  obliga- 
tions shall  be  carried  out. 
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ARTICLE  19 

Performance  under  Articles  4  and  5 
(1)  The  Council  shall  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  the  end  of  each  crop  year  review 
the  performance  of  exportins?  and  importing 
countries  in  relation  to  their  obligations 
under  Articles  4  and  5  during  that  crop  year. 
i2l  For  the  purpose  of  this  review  each 
member  country  may  be  permitted  In  the 
fulftllment  of  Its  obligations  a  degree  of 
tolerance  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Council 
for  that  country  on  the  basis  of  the  extent 
of  those  obligations  and  other  relevant  fac- 
tors. 

(31  In  considering  the  performance  of  any 
importing  country  in  relation  to  its  obliga- 
tions in  the  crop  year: 

(a I  the  Council  shall  disregard  any  excep- 
tional importation  of  wheat  from  non-mem- 
ber countries  provided  that  It  can  be  shown 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council  that  such 
wheat  has  been  or  will  be  used  only  as  feed 
and  that  such  importation  was  not  at  the 
expense  of  quantities  normally  purchased  by 
that  importing  country  from  member  coun- 
tries; 

(b)  the  Council  shall  disregard  any  impor- 
tation of  denatured  wheat  from  non-mem- 
ber countries. 

ARTICLE    20 

Defaults  under  Article  4  or  5 

(1)  If,  on  the  basis  of  the  review  made 
under  Article  19.  any  country  appears  to  be 
in  default  of  Its  obligations  under  Article  4 
or  5.  the  Council  shall  decide  what  action 
should  be  taken. 

(2)  Before  reaching  a  decision  under  this 
Article,  the  Council  shall  give  any  exporting 
or  Importing  country  concerned  the  opportu- 
nity to  present  any  facts  which  it  considers 
relevant. 

(3)  If  the  Council  finds  that  an  exporting 
country  or  an  importing  country  Is  in  de- 
fault under  Article  4  or  5,  it  may  deprive 
the  country  concerned  of  its  voting  rights 
for  such  period  as  the  Council  may  deter- 
mine, reduce  the  other  rights  of  that  country 
to  the  extent  which  It  considers  commensu- 
rate with  the  default,  or  expel  that  country 
from  participation  In  this  Convention. 

(4)  No  action  taken  by  the  Council  under 
this  Article  shall  in  any  way  reduce  the 
obligation  of  the  country  concerned  in  re- 
spect of  its  financial  contributions  to  the 
Council  unless  that  country  is  expelled  from 
participation  in  this  Convention. 

ARTICLE    21 

Action  in  cases  of  serious  prejudice 
(I)  Any  exporting  or  Importing  country 
which  considers  that  Its  Interests  as  a  party 
to  this  Convention  have  been  seriously  prej- 
udiced bv  actions  of  any  one  or  more  ex- 
porting or  importing  countries  aiTecting  the 
operation  of  this  Convention  may  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Council.  In  such  a  case, 
the  Council  shall  immediately  consult  with 
the  countries  concerned  In  order  to  resolve 
the  matter. 

1 2)  If  the  matter  Is  not  resolved  through 
such  consultations,  the  Council  may  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Executive  Committee  or 
the  Prices  Review  Committee  for  urgent  in- 
vestigation and  report.  On  receipt  of  any 
such  report,  the  Council  shall  consider  the 
matter  further  and  may  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  countries  concerned. 

i3l  If.  after  action  has  or  has  not  been 
taken,  as  the  case  mav  be.  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  Article,  the  country  concerned 
is  not  satisfied  that  the  matter  has  been 
satisfactorily  dealt  with.  It  may  apply  to  the 
Council  for  relief  The  Council  mav.  if  it 
deems  appropriate,  relieve  that  country  of 
part  of  its  obligations  for  the  crop  year  in 
question.  Two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  by  the 
exporting  countries  and  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  cast  by  the  Importing  countries  shall 
be  required  for  a  decision  granting  relief. 


(4)  If  no  relief  Is  granted  by  the  Council 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  Article  and  the 
country  concerned  still  considers  that  it-; 
interests  as  a  party  to  this  Convention  have 
suffered  serious  prejudice,  it  may  withdraw 
from  this  Convention  at  the  end  of  the  cro]) 
year  by  giving  written  notice  to  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  America.  If  the 
matter  was  brought  before  the  Council  in 
one  crop  vear  and  the  Council's  consideration 
of  the  application  for  relief  was  concluded  in 
the  subsequent  crop  year  the  withdrawal  of 
the  country  concerned  may  be  effected  within 
thirty  days  of  such  conclusion  by  giving 
similar  notice. 

ARTICLE    22 

Di>iputes  and  complaints 
(1)  Any  dl-spute  concerning  the  interpre- 
tation or  application  of  this  Convention  other 
than  a  dispute  under  Articles  19  and  20 
which  is  not  settled  by  negotiation  shall,  at 
the  request  of  any  country  party  to  the  dis- 
pute, be  referred  to  the  Council  for  decision 
(2t  In  any  case  where  a  dispute  has  been 
referred  to  the  Council  under  paragraph  (li 
of  this  Article,  a  m.ijority  of  countries,  or 
liny  countries  holding  not  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  votes,  may  require  the 
Council,  after  full  discus.slon.  to  seek  the 
opinion  of  ihe  advisory  panel  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (3)  on  the  issues  in  dispute  before 
giving  Its  decision. 

(3)iai  Unless  the  Council  unanimously 
ugrees  otherwise,  the  panel  shall  consist  of: 
(i)  two  persons,  one  having  wide  experi- 
ence in  matters  of  the  kind  in  dispute  and 
the  other  liaving  legal  st:indlng  and  experi- 
ence, nominated  by  the  exporting  countries: 
(II)  two  such  persons  nominated  by  the 
importing  countries;  Lind 

(ill!  a  chairman  selected  unanimously  by 
the  four  persons  nominated  tinder  (ll  ana 
(II)  or.  if  they  fall  to  agree,  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council. 

I  bi  Persons  from  countries  whose  Govern- 
ments are  parties  to  this  Convention  sh.ii; 
be  eligible  to  serve  on  the  advisory  panei 
Persons  appointed  to  the  advisory  panel  shall 
act  in  their  personal  capacities  and  withou" 
Instructions  from  any  Crovernment. 

(c)  Tlie  expenses  of  the  advisory  panel 
shall    be  paid   by   the  Council. 

(4)  The  opinion  of  the  advisory  panel  and 
the  reasons  therefor  shall  be  submitted  f, 
the  Council  which,  after  considering  all  f:.- 
relevant  information,  shall  decide  the  dispute 

(5)  Anv  complaint  that  any  exporting  '  r 
importing  country  has  failed  to  fulfill  it 
obligations  under  this  Convention  .shall.  ;• 
the  request  of  the  country  making  the  com- 
plaint, be  referred  to  the  Council,  which  shall 
make  a  decision  on  the  matter. 

(6)  Anv  finding  that  an  exporting  or  im- 
porting country  Is  in  breach  of  this  Conven- 
tion shall  specify  the  nature  of  the  breacr. 
and  if  the  breach  involves  default  by  that 
country  in  its  obligations  under  Article  '. 
or  5.  the  extent  of  such  default 

I  7 )  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  20 
if  the  Council  finds  that  an  exporting  coun- 
try or  an  importing  country  has  committed 
a  'breach  of  this  Convention  it  may  deprive 
the  countrv  concerned  of  its  voting  rights 
until  it  fulfills  its  obligations  or  expel  that 
country  from  participation  in  this  Con- 
vention. 

ARTICLE    23 

Annual  review  of  the  icorld  grains  situation 
(l)(a)  In  the  furtherance  of  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Convention  as  set  forth  in  .Ar- 
ticle 1.  the  Council  shall  annually  review  th" 
world  grains  situation  and  shall  inform 
member  countries  of  the  effects  upon  tne 
international  trade  in  grains  of  the  fact  = 
which  emerge  from  the  review,  in  order  thT 
these  effects  be  kept  in  mind  by  these  cout;- 
tries  in  determining  and  administering  their 
internal  asricultural  and  price  policies, 
(b)   The  review  shall  be  carried  out  In  t:-.e 
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light  of  information  obtainable  In  relation 
lo  national  production,  stocks,  consumption, 
prices  and  trade,  including  both  commercial 
and  special   transactions,  of  grains. 

(c)  Each  member  country  may  submit  to 
the  Council  information  which  is  relevant  to 
the  annual  review  of  the  world  grains  slttia- 
tion  and  is  not  already  available  to  the 
Council  either  directly  or  through  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  the  annual  review,  the 
Council  shall"  consider  the  means  through 
which  the  consumption  of  grains  may  be  In- 
creased and  may  undertake,  in  co-operation 
with  member  countries,  studies  of  such  mat- 
ters as:  ^,  r 

(a)  factors  affecting  the  consumption  of 
grains  in  various  countries;  and 

(bi  means  of  achieving  increased  con- 
sumption, particularly  In  countries  where 
the  possibility  of  increased  consumption  is 
found  to  exist. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Article,  the 
Council  shall  pav  due  regard  to  work  done 
by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations  and  other  intergovern- 
mental organizations,  in  order  in  particular 
to  avoid  duplication  of  work,  and  may,  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  generality  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  Article  35.  make  such  arrangements 
regarding  co-operation  in  any  of  its  activi- 
;ies  as  it  considers  desirable  with  such  inter- 
governmental organizations  and  also  with 
any  Governments  of  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  or  the  specialized  agencies  not  par- 
ties to  this  Convention  which  have  a  sub- 
stantial interest  In  the  International  trade  In 

grains.  ,        ^    ,, 

(4)   Nothing  m  this  Article  shall  prejudice 

The  complete  liberty  of  action  of  any  member 

country  in  the  determination  and  admlnls- 

1  ration  of  its  internal  agrictiltural  and  price 

i>olicles. 

ARTICLE    24 

Guidelines  relating  to  concessional 
transactions 

(11  Member  countries  undertake  to  con- 
duct any  concessional  transactions  in  grains 
in  such  "a  wav  as  to  avoid  harmful  interfer- 
ence with  normal  patterns  of  production  and 
international  commercial  trade. 

(2)  To  this  end  member  countries  shall 
undertake  appropriate  measures  to  ensure 
that  concessional  transactions  are  additional 
to  commercial  sales  which  could  reasonably 
he  anticipated  In  the  absence  of  such  trans- 
actions. Such  measures  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  Principles  of  Surplus  Disposal  and 
Guiding  Lines  recommended  by  the  Food 
hiid  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  and  may  provide  that  a  specified 
level  of  commercial  Imports  of  wheat,  agreed 
with  the  recipient  country,  be  maintained 
on  a  global  basis  by  that  country.  In  estab- 
lishing or  adjusting  this  level  full  regard 
shall  be  had  to  the  commercial  Import  levels 
in  a  representative  period  and  to  the  eco- 
nomic circumstances  of  the  recipient  coun- 
try, including  In  particular,  its  balance  of 
payments  situation. 

(31  Member  countries  when  engaging  in 
concessional  export  transactions  shall  con- 
sult with  exporting  member  countries  whose 
commercial  sales  might  be  affected  by  such 
transactions,  to  the  maximum  possible  ex- 
tent before  such  arrangements  are  concluded 
with  recipient  countries. 

( 4 )   The  Executive  Committee  shall  furnish 
an  annual  report  to  the  Council  on  develop- 
ments In  concessional  transactions  in  wheat. 
Part   III — Administration 

ARTICE    25 

Constitution  of  the  Council 
(1)  The  International  Wheat  Council,  es- 
tablished by  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment 1949."  shall  continue  in  being  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  this  Convention. 
with  the  membership,  powers  and  functions 
provided  in  this  Convention. 


(2)  Each  member  country  shall  be  a  voting 
member  -f  the  Council  and  may  be  repre- 
sented at  its  meeting  by  one  delegate,  alter- 
nates, and  advisers. 

(3)  Such  intergovernmental  organizations 
as  the  Council  may  decide  to  invite  to  any 
of  its  meetings  may  each  have  one  non- 
voting representative  In  attendance  at  those 
meetings. 

(4)  Tlie  Council  shall  elect  a  Chairman 
and  Vlce-Chalrinan  who  shall  hold  office  for 
one  crop  vear.  Tlie  Chairman  shall  have  no 
vote  and  'tlie  VIce-Chairman  shall  have  no 
vote  while  acting  as  Chairman. 


ARTICLE    26 

Powers  and  functions  of  the  Council 

(1)  The  Council  shall  establish  Its  rules 
of  procedure. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  keep  such  records  as 
are  required  by  the  terms  of  this  Convention 
and  may  keep  such  other  records  as  it  con- 
siders desirable. 

(3)  The  Council  shall  publish  an  annual 
report  and  may  also  publish  any  other  in- 
formation (including,  in  particular,  its  an- 
nual review  or  anv  part  or  summary  thereof) 
concerning  matters  within  the  scope  of  this 
Convention. 

(4)  In  addition  to  the  powers  and  func- 
tions specified  In  this  Convention  the  Coun- 
cil shall  have  such  other  powers  and  perform 
such  other  functions  as  are  i^ecessary  to 
carry  out  the  terms  of  this  Convention. 

(5)  The  Council  may.  by  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  cast  bv  the  exporting  countries  and 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  import- 
ing countries,  delegate  the  exercise  of  any  of 
its  powers  or  functions  The  Council  may  at 
any  time  revoke  such  delegation  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  votes  cast.  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  Article  9,  any  decision  made  under  any 
powers  or  functions  delegated  by  the  Council 
in  accordance  with  this  paragraph  .shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Council  at  the  re- 
quest of  anv  exporting  or  Importing  country 
made  within  a  period  which  the  Council  shall 
prescribe  Any  decision,  in  respect  of  which 
no  request  for  review  has  been  made  within 
the  prescribed  period,  shall  be  binding  on  all 
member  countries. 

I  6)  In  order  to  enable  the  Council  to  dis- 
charge its  functions  under  this  Conven- 
tion, member  countries  tmdertake  to  make 
available  and  supply  such  statistics  and 
Information  as  are  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

ARTICLE    27 

Votes 

1 1 1  The  exporting  countries  shall  together 
hold  1000  votes  and  the  Importing  coun- 
tries shall  together  hold  1000  votes. 

(2  I  At  the  beginning  of  the  first  session 
of  the  Council  held  under  this  Conven- 
tion, the  exporting  countries  which  have  by 
that  date  deposited  instruments  of  ratifi- 
cation, acceptance,  approval  or  accession  or 
declarations  of  provisional  application  shall 
divide  the  votes  of  the  exporting  countries 
among  them  as  they  shall  decide  and  the 
importing  countries  fulfilling  the  same  con- 
dition shall  similarly  divide  their  votes. 

(3^  Any  exporting  country  may  authorize 
anv  other  exporting  country,  and  any  im- 
porting country  may  authorize  any  other 
importing  country,  to  represent  Its  interests 
and  to  exercise  its  votes  at  any  meeting  or 
meetings  of  the  Council.  Satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  such  authorization  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council. 

(4)  If  at  any  meeting  of  the  Council  an 
importing  coutitry  or  an  exporting  country 
is  not  represented  by  an  accredited  delegate 
and  has  not  authorized  another  country  to 
exercise  its  votes  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  Article,  and  if  at  the  date 
of  any  meeting  any  country  has  forfeited, 
has  been  deprived  of,  or  has  recovered  its 
votes  under  any  provisions  of  this  Conven- 
tion, the  total  votes  to  be  exercised  by  the 
exporting  countries  shall  be  adjusted  to  a 
figure  equal  to  the  total  of  votes  to  be  exer- 


cised at  that  meeting  by  the  Importing  coun- 
tries and  redistributed  among  exporting 
countries  in  proportion  to  their  votes. 

(5)  Whenever  any  country  becomes  or 
ceases  to  be  a  party  to  this  Convention  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  the  Council  session 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  Article, 
the  Council  shall  redistribute  the  votes  of 
the  other  exporting  or  importing  countries, 
as  the  case  may  be,  proportionally  to  the 
number  of  votes  held  by  each  such  country 
or.  with  respect  to  exporting  countries,  as 
otherwise  agreed, 

(6^  No  member  country  shall  have  less 
than  one  vote  and  there  shall  be  no  frac- 
tional votes. 

ARTICLE    28 

Scat,  sessions  and  quorum 

( 1 )  The  seat  of  the  Council  shall  be  Lon- 
don unless  the  Council  decides  otherwise. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  least  once 
during  each  half  of  each  crop  year  and  at 
such  other  times  as  the  Chairman  may  de- 
cide, or  us  otherwise  required  by  this  Con- 
vention 

(3)  The  Chairman  shall  convene  a  Ses- 
sion of  the  Council  If  so  requested  by  (ai 
five  countries  or  (b)  one  or  more  countries 
holding  a  total  of  not  less  than  ten  per 
cent  of  the  total  votes  or  (C)  the  Executive 
Committee. 

(4)  The  presence  of  delegates  with  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  held  by  the  exporting 
countries  and  a  majority  of  the  votes  held 
by  the  importing  countries  prior  to  any 
adjustment  of  votes  under  Article  27  shall 
be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Council. 

ARTICLE    29 

Decisions 

(1)  Except  where  otherwise  specified  In 
this  Convention,  decisions  of  the  Council 
shall  be  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  by 
the  exporting  countries  and  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  by  the  importing  countries, 
counted  separately. 

(2)  Each  member  country  undertakes  to 
accept  as  binding  all  decisions  of  the  Coun- 
cil under  the  provisions  of  this  Convention. 

ARTICLE    30 

Executive  Committee 

(1)  The  Council  shall  establish  an  Execu- 
tive Committee.  The  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  shall  be  not  more  than  four 
exporting  countries  elected  annually  by  the 
exporting  countries  and  not  more  than  eight 
importing  countries  elected  annually  by  the 
importing  countries.  The  Council  shall  ap- 
point the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  may  appoint  a  Vice-Chalrman 

(2)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  be 
responsible  to  and  work  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Council.  It  shall  have  such 
powers  and  functions  as  are  expressly  as- 
signed to  It  under  this  Convention  and  such 
other  powers  and  functions  as  the  Council 
may  delegate  to  It  under  paragraph  (5)  of 
Article  26. 

(3)  The  exporting  countries  on  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  shall  have  the  same  total 
number  of  votes  as  the  Importing  countries. 
The  votes  of  the  exporting  countries  on  the 
Executive  Committee  shall  be  divided  among 
them  as  they  shall  decide,  provided  that  no 
such  exporting  country  shall  have  more  than 
fortv  per  cent  of  the  total  votes  of  those 
exporting  countries.  The  votes  of  the  im- 
porting countries  on  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee shall  be  divided  among  them  as  they 
shall  decide,  provided  that  no  such  Importing 
countrv  shall  have  more  than  forty  per  cent 
of  the  total  votes  of  those  Importing  coun- 
tries. 

(41  The  Council  shall  prescribe  rules  of 
procedure  regarding  voting  in  the  Executive 
Committee  and  mav  make  such  other  pro- 
vision regardlni?  rules  of  procedure  In  the 
Executive  Committee  as  It  thinks  fit  A  de- 
cision of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  re- 
quire the  same  majority  of  votes  as  this  Con- 
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ventlon    prescribes    for    the    Council    when 
making  a  decision  on  a  similar  matter. 

(5)  Any  exporting  or  Importing  country 
which  Is  not  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee may  participate,  without  voting,  In 
the  discussion  of  any  question  before  the 
Executive  Committee  whenever  the  latter 
considers  that  the  Interests  of  that  country 
are  affected. 

ARTICLE    31  I 

Prices  review  committee 

(1)  The  CotmcU  shall  establish  a  Prices 
Review  Conunlttee  consisting  of  a  maximum 
of  13  members.  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  include  the  European  Economic 
Community  and  at  least  Ave  other  importing 
cotrntrlee  and  Ave  other  exporting  countries 
chosen  annually  by  the  Importing  and  ex- 
porting countries  respectively.  Any  addi- 
tional Importing  and  exporting  countries 
ahall  be  slmlliarly  choeen.  The  Council  shall 
appoint  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and 
may  appoint  a  Vice-chairman. 

(2)  Any  member  covmtry  which  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Committee  may  participate 
in  the  discussion  of  any  question  before  the 
Committee.,  whenever  the  latter  considers 
that  the  interests  of  that  country  are  directly 
affected. 

(3)  The  Prices  Review  Committee  shall 
have  such  jjowers  and  functions  as  are  ex- 
pressly assigned  to  it  tuader  this  Convention 
and  such  other  powers  and  functions  as  the 
Council  may  delegate  to  it  under  paragraph 
(5)   of  Article  26. 

(4)  The  Committee  shall  reach  Its  con- 
clusions by  agreement.  Agreement  on  a 
matter  under  discussion  by  the  Committee 
ahall  be  understood  to  have  been  reached 
If  the  conclusion  is  not  disputed  by  any 
member  of  the  Committee  having  a  direct 
Interest  In  the  matter.  A  conclusion  shall 
be  regarded  as  disputed  if  the  country  chal- 
lenging the  concltislon  declares  its  intention 
to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Council. 

(5)  The  Committee's  conclusions  shall  be 
communlcate<l  to  all  member  countries. 

(6)  If  the  Committee  falls  to  reach  agree- 
ment, a  meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be  con- 
vened. All  decisions  of  the  Council  on  Issues 
arising  out  of  the  Prices  Review  Committee 
shall  be  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  by  the  exporting  countries  and  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  votes  cast  by  the 
Importing  countries,  counted  separately. 

(7)  The  Prices  Review  Committee  shall 
establish  a  Sub-Committee  on  Prices,  which 
shall  consist  of  representatives  of  not  more 
than  four  exporting  countries  and  not  more 
than  four  importing  countries.  Member 
countries  shall  have  particular  regard  to  the 
technical  quallflcatlons  of  representatives 
nominated  by  them.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Sub-Committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Council. 

(8i  The  Sub-Oommlttee  on  Prices  shall 
assist  the  Secretariat  In  keeping  market 
prices  for  wheat  under  continuous  review 
and  in  computing  minimum  and  maximum 
prices  as  provided  for  under  this  Convention. 
The  Sub-Committee  shall  give  technical  ad- 
vice to  the  Prices  Review  Conunlttee  and  the 
Council  in  accordance  with  the  relevant 
Articles  of  this  Convention,  and  on  such 
other  matters  as  that  Committee  or  the 
Council  may  refer  to  it.  The  Sub-Committee 
shall  in  particular  immediately  Inform  the 
Executive  Secretary  whenever  in  its  opinion 
an  exporting  country  Is  making  any  wheat 
available  for  purchase  by  importing  coun- 
tries at  a  price  near  the  maximum  price. 
The  Sub-Oommittee  shall,  in  the  exercise  of 
Its  functions  under  this  paragraph,  take  Into 
account  any  representations  made  by  any 
member  country. 

ARTICLE   32  I 

The  Secretariat  I 

(1)  The  Council  shall  have  a  Secretariat 
consisting   of    an   Executive   Secretary,    who 


shall  be  its  chief  admlni.stratlve  officer,  and 
such  staff  as  may  be  required  lor  the  work 
of  the  Council  and  its  Committees. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  appoint  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  who  shall  be  responsible  lor 
the  performance  of  the  duties  revolving  upon 
the  Secretariat  in  the  administration  of  this 
Convention  and  for  the  performance  of  such 
other  duties  as  are  assigned  to  him  by  the 
Council  and  its  Committees. 

(3)  The  staff  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Secretary  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations established  by  the  Council. 

(4»  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  employment 
of  the  Executive  Secretary  and  of  the  staff 
that  they  do  not  hold  or  shall  cease  to  hold 
flnanclal  interest  in  the  trade  in  wheat  and 
that  they  shall  not  seek  or  receive  instruc- 
tions regarding  their  duties  under  this  Con- 
vention from  any  Government  or  from  any 
other  authority  external  to  the  Council. 

ABTICLK  33 

Privileges    and  immunities 

(1)  The  Council  shall  have  in  the  territory 
of  each  member  country,  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  its  mws.  such  legal  capacity  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  Its  func- 
tions under  this  Convention. 

(2)  The  Government  of  the  territory  in 
which  the  seat  of  the  Council  is  situated 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  'the  host  Gov- 
ernment") shall  conclude  with  the  Council 
an  international  agreement  relating  to  the 
status,  privileges  and  immunities  of  the 
Council,  its  Executive  Secretary  and  its  staff 
and  of  representatives  of  member  countries 
at  meetings  convened  by  the  Council. 

(3)  The  agreement  envisaged  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  Article  shall  be  independent  of 
the  present  Convention.  It  shall  however  ter- 
minate: 

(a)  by  agreement  between  the  host  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Council,  or 

(b)  m  the  event  of  the  seat  of  the  Council 
being  moved  from  the  territory  of  the  host 
Government,  or 

(c)  In  the  event  of  the  Council  ceasing 
to  exist. 

(4)  Pending  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
agreement  envisaged  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
Article,  the  host  Government  shall  grant  ex- 
emption from  taxation  on  the  assets,  income 
and  other  property  of  the  Council  and  on 
remuneration  paid  by  the  Council  to  its  em- 
ployees other  than  nationals  of  the  member 
country  in  whose  territory  the  seat  of  the 
Council  Is  situated. 

ARTICLE    34 

Finance 
{ 1 )  The  expenses  of  delegations  to  the 
Council  and  of  representatives  on  its  Com- 
nuttees  and  Sub-Committees  shall  be  met  by 
their  respective  Governments.  The  other  ex- 
penses necessary  for  the  administration  of 
this  Convention  shall  be  met  by  annual  con- 
tributions from  the  exporting  and  importing 
countries.  The  contribution  of  each  such 
country  for  each  crop  year  shall  be  in  the 
proportion  which  the  number  of  its  votes 
bears  to  the  total  of  the  votes  of  the  export- 
ing and  importing  countries  at  the  begin- 
ning of  that  crop  year. 

(2)  At  Its  first  Session  after  this  Conven- 
tion comes  into  force,  the  Council  shall  ap- 
prove Its  budget  for  the  period  ending  30 
June  1969  and  assess  the  contribution  to  be 
paid  by  each  exporting  and  Importing  coun- 
try. 

(3)  The  Council  shall,  at  a  Session  during 
the  second  half  of  each  crop  year,  approve 
Its  budget  for  the  following  crop  year  and 
assess  the  contribution  to  be  paid  by  each 
exporting  and  importing  country  for  that 
crop  year. 

(4)  The  initial  contribution  of  any  export- 
ing or  importing  country  acceding  to  this 
Convention  under  paragraph  i2)  of  Article 
38  shall  be  assessed  by  the  Council  on  the 
basis  of  the  votes  to  be  distributed  to  it  and 


the  period  remaining  in  the  current  crop 
year,  but  the  assessments  made  upon  other 
exporting  and  importing  countries  for  the 
current  crop  year  shall  not  be  altered. 

(5)  Contributions  shall  be  payable  imme- 
diately upon  assessment.  Any  exporting  or 
imjxjrtlng  country  falling  to  pay  its  contri- 
bution within  one  year  of  Its  assessment 
shall  forfeit  its  voting  rights  until  its  con- 
tribution is  paid,  but  shall  not  be  relieved  of 
its  obligation  under  this  Convention,  nor 
shall  it  be  deprived  or  any  of  its  rights  under 
this  Convention  unless  the  Council  so  de- 
cides. 

(6)  The  Council  shall,  each  crop  year,  pub- 
lish an  audited  statement  of  Its  receipts  and 
expenditures  in  the  previous  crop  year. 

(7)  The  Council  shall,  prior  to  its  dissolu- 
tion, provide  for  the  settlement  of  its  liabil- 
ities and  the  disposal  of  Its  records  and  assets. 

ARTICLE    35 

Co-operation  with  other  intergovernmental 
organisations 

(1)  The  Council  may  make  whatever  ar- 
rangements are  desirable  for  consultation 
and  co-operation  with  the  appropriate  organs 
of  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
agencies  and  with  other  intergovernmental 
organizations. 

(2)  If  the  Council  finds  that  any  terms 
of  this  Convention  are  materially  inconsist- 
ent with  such  requirements  as  may  be  laid 
down  by  the  United  Nations  or  through  its 
appropriate  organs  and  sp)eclalized  agencies 
regarding  Intergovernmental  commoditv 
agreements,  the  inconsistency  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  circumstance  affecting  ad- 
versely the  operation  of  this  Convention  and 
the  procedure  prescribed  in  paragraphs  (31, 
(4)  and  (5)  of  Article  41  shall  be  applied. 

Part  IV— Final  Provisions 

ARTICLE    3  6 

Signature 
This  Convention  shall  be  open  for  signa- 
ture in   Washington   from    15   October   1967 
until  and  including  30  November  1967. 

(a)  by  the  Governments  of  Argentina. 
Australia,  Canada,  Denmark,  Finland,  Japan, 
Norway,  Sweden.  Switzerland,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  by  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  and  its  Member 
States  provided  they  sign  both  this  Conven- 
tion and  the  Food  Aid  Convention,  and 

(b)  by  other  Governments  listed  in  An- 
nexes A  and  B  If  they  so  wish. 

ARTICLE    37 

Ratification,  acceptance  or  approval 
This  Convention  shall  be  subject  to  rati- 
fication, acceptance  or  approval  by  each 
signatory  in  accordance  with  its  respective 
constitutional  or  Institutional  procedures, 
provided  that  any  Government  required  to 
sign  the  Food  Aid  Convention  as  a  condition 
to  signature  of  this  Convention  also  ratifies, 
accepts  or  approves  the  Food  Aid  Conven- 
tion. Instruments  of  ratification,  acceptance 
or  approval  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  not 
later  than  17  June  1968  except  that  the 
Council  may  grant  one  or  more  extensions  of 
time  to  any  signatory  that  has  not  deposited 
its  instrument  of  ratification,  acceptance  or 
approval  by  that  date. 

ARTICLE    38 

Accession 

(1)  This  Convention  shall  be  open  for 
accession 

(a)  by  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity and  its  Member  States  or  by  any  other 
Government  listed  in  Article  36  (ai  provided 
the  Government  also  accedes  to  the  Food 
Aid  Convention,  and 

lb)  by  other  Governments  listed  in  An- 
nexes A  and  B. 

Instruments  of  accession  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  deposited  not  later  than  17 
June  1968  except  that  the  Council  may  grant 
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one  or  more  extensions  of  time  to  any  Gov- 
ernment that  has  not  deposited  its  instru- 
ment of  accession  by  that  date. 

(2)  The  Council  may  by  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  cast  by  exporting  countries  and  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  cast  by  importing  coun- 
tries approve  accession  to  this  Convention 
by  the  Government  of  any  Member  of  the 
United  Nations  or  its  specialized  agencies 
on  such  conditions  as  the  Council  considers 
appropriate. 

(3)  If  any  Government  not  listed  in  An- 
nex A  or  B  wishes  to  apply  for  accession  to 
this  Convention  prior  to  its  entry  into  force, 
and  the  Council  chooses  to  receive  and  act 
on  such  application  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Article,  the  approval  and 
conditions  established  by  the  Council  shall 
be  as  valid  under  this  convention  as  if  that 
action  had  been  taken  by  the  Council  under 
this  Convention  after  its  entry  into  force. 

(4)  Accession  shall  be  effected  by  deposit 
of  an  instrument  of  accession  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America. 

(5)  Where,  for  the  purposes  of  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Convention,  reference  Is  made  to 
countries  listed  in  Annexes  A  or  B,  any  coun- 
try the  Government  of  which  has  acceded 
to  this  Convention  on  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  Council  In  accordance  with  this  Arti- 
cle, shall  be  deemed  to  be  listed  in  the  ap- 
propriate Annex. 

ARTICLE    39 

Provisional  application 
The  European  Economic  Community  and 
its  Member  States  and  any  other  Govern- 
ment listed  In  Article  36(a)  may  deposit  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  a  declaration  of  provisional  applica- 
tion of  this  Convention  provided  It  also  de- 
posits a  declaration  of  provisional  applica- 
tion of  the  Pood  Aid  Convention.  Any  other 
Government  eligible  to  sign  this  Convention 
or  whose  application  for  accession  Is  approved 
ijy  the  Council  may  also  deposit  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
a  declaration  of  provisional  application.  Any 
Government  depositing  such  a  declaration 
shall  provisionally  apply  this  Convention  and 
be  provisionally  regarded  as  a  party  thereto 
provided  that  any  Government  listed  In  Ar- 
ticle 36(a)  shall  only  be  regarded  as  a  pro- 
visional party  to  this  Convention  as  long  as 
it  provisionally  applies  the  Food  Aid  Conven- 
tion. 

ARTICLE    40 

Entry  into  force 

( 1 )  This  Convention  shall  enter  Into  force 
amone  those  Governments  that  have  deposit- 
ed instruments  of  ratification,  acceptance. 
npproval  or  accession  as  follows: 

(a)  on  18  June  1968  with  respect  to  all 
provisions  other  than  Articles  4  to   10  and 

(b)  on  1  July  1968  with  respect  to  Articles 
4  to  10  provided  that  the  European  Economic 
Community  and  Its  Member  States  and  all 
other  Governments  listed  in  Article  36(a) 
;-iave  deposited  such  Instruments  or  a  declara- 
non  of  provisional  application  by  17  June 
:968  and  that  the  Food  Aid  Convention  will 
enter  Into  force  on  1  July  1968. 

( 2 )  This  Convention  shall  enter  Into  force 
for  any  Government  that  deposits  an  In- 
strument of  ratification,  acceptance,  approval 
or  accession  after  17  June  1968  on  the  date 
of  such  deposit  except  that  no  part  of  It 
shall  enter  into  force  for  such  a  Government 
until  that  part  enters  Into  force  for  other 
Governments  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of 
:  his  Article. 

(3)  If  this  Convention  does  not  enter  Into 
force  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  Article  the  Governments  which  have  de- 
posited Instruments  of  ratification,  accept- 
ance, approval  or  accession  or  declarations 
of  provisional  application  may  decide  by 
mutual  consent  that  It  shall  enter  into  force 
among  those  Governments  that  have  de- 
posited Instruments  of  ratification,  accept- 


ance, approval  or  accession,  provided  the 
Food  Aid  Convention  enters  into  force  on  the 
first  date  that  all  the  provisions  of  this  Con- 
vention are  in  force,  or  they  may  take  what- 
ever other  action  they  consider  the  situation 
requires. 

(4)  The  Council  may  before  this  Conven- 
tion enters  into  force  establish  for  any  coun- 
try, in  agreement  with  that  country,  the  per- 
centage referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  of  Ar- 
ticle 4  in  accordance  with  that  paragraph, 
and  shall  at  its  first  session  after  any  part 
of  this  Convention  comes  Into  force  so  es- 
tablish the  percentage  for  any  member  coun- 
try for  which  a  percentage  has  not  been  es- 
tablished. 

ARTICLE    41 

Duration,  amendment  and  icithdraiual 

( 1 )  This  Convention  shall  remain  In  force 
until  and  including  30  June  1971. 

(2)  The  Council  shall,  at  such  time  as  It 
considers  appropriate,  communicate  to  the 
member  cotin tries  its  recommendations  re- 
garding renewal  or  replacement  of  this  Con- 
vention. The  Council  may  Invite  any  Govern- 
ment of  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations  or 
the  specialized  agencies  not  party  to  this 
Convention  which  has  a  substantial  Interest 
in  the  international  trade  in  wheat  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  of  its  discussions  under  this 
paragraph. 

(3)  Tlie  Council  may  recommend  an 
amendment  of  this  Convention  to  the  mem- 
ber countries. 

(4)  The  Council  may  fix  a  time  within 
which  each  member  country  shall  notify  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
whether  or  not  it  accepts  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  shall  become  effective  upon 
Its  acceptance  by  exporting  countries  which 
hold  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  the  exporting 
countries  and  by  importing  countries  which 
liold  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  the  importing 
countries. 

(5)  Any  memtier  country  which  has  not 
notified  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  of  Its  acceptance  of  an  amend- 
ment by  the  date  on  which  such  amendment 
becomes  effective  may.  after  giving  such 
wTltten  notice  of  withdrawal  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  as  the 
Council  may  require  in  each  case,  withdraw 
from  this  Convention  at  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent crop  year,  but  shall  not  thereby  be  re- 
leased from  any  obligations  under  this  Con- 
vention which  have  not  be  discharged  by  the 
end  of  that  crop  year.  Any  such  withdrawing 
country  shall  not  be  bound  by  the  provisions 
of  the  amendment  occasioning  its  with- 
drawal. 

(6)  Any  member  country  which  considers 
its  interests  to  be  seriously  prejudiced  by  the 
non-partlclpatlon  in  this  Convention  of  any 
Government  listed  In  Article  36(a)  may  with- 
draw from  this  Convention  by  giving  wTltten 
notice  of  withdrawal  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  before  1  July 
1968.  If  an  extension  of  time  has  been  granted 
by  the  Council  under  Article  37  or  38.  notice 
of  withdrawal  in  accordance  with  this  para- 
graph may  be  given  before  the  expiry  of  14 
days  after  the  extension  granted. 

(7)  Any  member  country  which  considers 
its  national  security  to  be  endangered  by  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  may  withdraw  from 
this  Convention  by  giving  thirty  days'  writ- 
ten notice  of  withdrawal  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  or  may  apply 
In  the  first  Instance  to  the  Council  for  the 
suspension  of  any  or  all  of  Its  obligations 
under  this  Convention. 

(8)  Any  exporting  country  which  considers 
its  interest  to  be  seriously  prejudiced  by  the 
withdrawal  from  this  Convention  of  any  Im- 
porting country  holding  not  less  than  50  votes 
or  any  Importing  country  which  considers  its 
Interests  to  be  seriously  prejudiced  by  the 
withdrawal  from  this  Convention  of  any  ex- 
porting  country   holding   not  less   than   50 


votes  may  withdraw  from  this  Convention 
by  giving  written  notice  of  withdrawal  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica before  the  expiry  of  14  days  from  the 
withdrawal  of  the  country  which  is  con- 
sidered to  cause  buch  serious  prejudice. 

ARTICLE      4  2 

Territorial  application 

(1)  Any  Government  may,  at  the  time  of 
signature  or  ratification,  acceptance,  ap- 
proval, provisional  application  of  or  accession 
to  this  Convention,  declare  that  Its  rights 
and  obligations  under  this  Convention  shall 
not  apply  In  respect  of  all  or  any  of  the  non- 
metropoiitan  territories  for  the  international 
relations  of  which  It  Is  responsible. 

(2)  With  the  exception  of  territories  In 
respect  of  which  a  declaration  has  been  made 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
Article,  the  rights  and  obligations  of  any 
Government  under  this  Convention  shall 
apply  in  respect  of  all  non-metropolitan  ter- 
ritories for  the  International  relations  of 
which  that  Government  Is  responsible. 

(3)  Any  Government  may.  at  any  time 
after  its  ratification,  acceptance,  approval, 
provisional  application  of  or  accession  to  this 
Convention,  by  notification  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  de- 
clare that  its  rights  and  obligations  under 
this  Convention  shall  apply  in  respect  of  all 
or  any  of  the  non-metropolitan  territories  re- 
garding which  it  has  made  a  declaration  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  Article. 

(4)  Any  Government  may,  by  giving  notifi- 
cation of  Withdrawal  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  withdraw  from 
this  Convention  separately  In  respect  of  all 
or  any  of  the  non-metropolitan  territories  for 
whose  international  relations  it  Is  respon- 
sible. 

(5)  For  the  purposes  of  the  establishment 
of  datum  quantities  under  Article  15  and 
the  redistribution  of  votes  under  Article  27, 
any  change  in  the  application  of  this  Con- 
vention In  accordance  with  this  Article  shall 
be  regarded  as  a  change  In  participation  in 
this  Convention  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  the  circumstances. 

ARTICLE      43 

Notification  by  depositary  authority 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  as  the  depositary  authority  will 
notify  all  signatory  and  acceding  Govern- 
ments of  each  signature,  ratification,  accept- 
ance, approval,  provisional  application  of,  and 
accession  to,  this  Convention,  as  well  as  each 
notification  and  notice  received  under  Article 
41  and  each  declaration  and  notification  re- 
ceived under  Article  42. 

ARTICLE      44 

Relationship  of  Preamble  to  Convention 

This  Convention  Includes  the  Preamble  to 
the  International  Grains  Arrangement  1967. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  hav- 
ing been  duly  authorized  to  this  effect  by 
their  respective  Governments,  have  signed 
this  Convention  on  the  dates  appearing  op- 
posite their  signature. 

The  texts  of  this  C!onventlon  In  the  Eng- 
lish. French,  Russian  and  Spanish  languages 
shall  all  be  equally  authentic.  The  originals 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  archives  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  shall  transmit  certified  copies  thereof 
to  each  signatory  and  acceding  Government. 

Annex  A 

Argentina 

Australia 

Canada 

European  Economic  Community 

Greece 

Mexico 

Spain 

Sweden 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

United  States  of  America 
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Annex  B 

Afghanistan 
Algeria 
Austria 
Barbados 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Bulgaria 
Ceylon 
Chile 
Colombia 
Costa  Rica 
Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 

Donunican  Republic 
Ecuador 
El  Salvador 

European  Economic  Community 
Finland 
Ghana 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Iceland 
India 

Indonesia  •    - 
Iran 
Ireland 
Israel 
Japan 

Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  i  with  respect 
to  the  interests  ol  Netherlands  Antilles 
and  Surinam ) 
Korea.  Republic  of 
Lebanon 
Libya 

^L1!aysla 

New  Zealand 

Nigeria 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Romania 

San  Marino.  Republic  of 

Savidi  Arabia 

Sierra  Leone 

Soii'h  Africa 

Southern  Rhodesia 

Switzerland 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

United  Arab  Republic 

United  Kingdom 

Uruguay 

Vatican  City 

V'enezviela 

V'let-nam,  Republic  of 

Western  Samoa 

Yugoslavia 

For  Afghanistan 

For  Algeria 

For  Argentina ; 

A  C  Alsocarav 
29   XI   1967 

For  Australia 

Keith  W.^ller 
27-X-67 

For  Austria ; 

For  Barbados: 

For  Bolivia; 

For  Brazil : 

For  Bulgaria: 

For  Canada 

A    Edgar  Ritchie 
November  2.  1967 
For  Ceylon: 
For  Chile: 
For  Colombia : 
For  Costa  Rica: 
For  Cuba: 
For  Czechoslovakia: 
For  Denmark : 
Femming  Agerup 

Subject    to    ratification   24   November 
1967 


For  the  Dominican  Republic: 
For  Ecuador: 

For  El  Salvador: 

For  the  European  Economic  Community: 
L  G  Rabot,  November  28.  1967 
Belgium: 

Baron  Scheyven 
November  17,  1967 
France: 

Charles  Lucet 

November  27th  1967 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany: 
K.  H.  Knappstein 
17  November  1967 
Italy: 

Egidio  Ortona 

20  November  1967 
Luxembourg : 
M  Steinmetz 

16  November  1967 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands: 
C.  Schdrmann 

Subject  to  ratification  16  Novem- 
ber 1967 
For  Flnliind 

Pekka  Malinen.  November  27.  1967 

Finland  reserves  full  freedom  to  con- 
tinue the  imports  of  grain  in  accordance 
with  her  traditional  trade  pattern.  Con- 
sequently. Finland  makes  a  reservation 
as  to  the  obligation  put  forward  under 
paragraphs  2  and  4  of  Article  4  of  the 
Wheat  Trade  Convention. 
For  Ghana : 
For  Greece : 

Christian  Xanthopoulos-Palmas 

Subject  to  ratification   November   29, 
1967. 
For  Guatemala: 
For  Haiti: 
For  Iceland : 
For  India : 

Braj  Kumar  Nehru 
30  U  1967. 
For  Indonesia: 
For  Iran: 
For  Ireland: 
William  P  Fay 

Subject   to  ratification.   November   29, 
1967. 
For  Israel : 

S.  SlTTON 

Subject  to  ratification.  Nov.  29,  1967 
For  Japan : 
T.  Shimoda 

November  9.  1967 
For  the  Republic  of  Korea: 
Dong  Jo  Kim 
Nov   30.  1967 
For  Lebanon: 
I  Ahdab 

Sous  reserve  de  ratification  30  Novem- 
ber 1967 
For  Libya : 
For  Malaysia : 
For  Me.xico : 

Hugo   B  Margain 
29th  November  1967 
For  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  (With 
respect  to  the  interests  of  the  Netherlands 
Antilles  and  Surinam)  : 
For  New  Zealand: 
For  Nigeria ; 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Norway: 
Arne  Gunneng 

Subject   to  ratification   November   29, 
1967 
For  Pakistan: 

Aftab  Ahmad  Khan 
28th  November.  1967 
For  Panama: 
For  Peru : 

For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines: 
For  Poland: 
For  Portugal : 

Vasco  Vieira  Garin 

Subject   to   ratification.  27th  Novem- 
ber 1967 
For  Romania: 
For  the  Republic  of  San  Marino: 


For  Saudi  Arabia; 

Ibrahim  Al-Sowayel 
November  30th  1967 
For  Sierra  Leone ; 
For  the  Republic  of  South  Africa: 
H  L  T  Taswell 
28  Nov  1967 
For  Southern  Rhodesia: 
For  Spain; 

Merry  Del  Val 
Nov.  28.  1967. 
For  Sweden; 

Hubert  deBesche 

Subject  to  ratification  of  the  Riksdag. 
Nov.  22,  1967 
For  Switzerland: 
F  Schnyder 

Sous  reserve  de  ratification  28  Novem- 
ber 1967 
For  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic: 
For  Trinidad  and  Tobago: 
For  Tunisia: 
S.  Abdellah 

24th  October  1967 
For  Turkey: 

For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 
For  the  United  Arab  Republic: 
For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland: 

Patrick  Dean.  November  28,  1967. 

At    the    time    of   signing   the    present 
Agreement  I  declare  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (  1 )  of  Article  42  thereof,  that 
mv  signature  Is  in  respect  of  the  United 
Kingdom   of   Great    Britain   &   Northern 
Ireland  only.  &  that  the  rights  &  obliga- 
tions of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  under  the  Agreement  shall  not 
apply    in    respect    of    any    of    the    non- 
metropolitan  territories  for  the  interna- 
tional   relations   of   which   they   are  re- 
sponsible. 
For  the  United  States  of  America: 
John  A.  Schnittker 
Nov  8,  1967 
For  Uruguay: 
For  the  Vatican  City  State: 
LuiGl  Raimondi 
Nov.  13,  1967 
For  Venezuela : 

For  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam; 
For  Western  Samoa: 
For  Yugoslavia: 

Food  Aid  Convention 
article  i 
Objective 
The    objective    of    this    Convention    is    to 
carrv   out   a    food    aid    programme   with   the 
help"  of  contributions  for  the  benefit  of  de- 
veloping countries. 

ARTICLE   II 

International  food  aid 
( 1 1  the  countries  party  to  this  Conven- 
tion agree  to  contribute  wheat,  coarse  grains, 
or  the  cash  equivalent  thereof,  as  aid  to  the 
developing  countries,  to  an  amount  of  4.5 
million  metric  tons  of  grain  annually.  Grains 
covered  by  the  programme  shall  be  suitable 
for  human  consumption  and  of  an  accepta- 
ble type  and  quality. 

1 21  The  minimum  contribution  of  each 
country  party  to  this  Convention  is  fixed 
as  follows: 
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United  States 

Canada 

Australia - 

Argentina ..---. 

European  Economic  Community. 

United  Kingdom --- 

Switzerland 

Sweden 

Denmark --- 

Norway 

Finland 

Japan --_ 


Percent 

Metric 

tons 

(tlious. 

nds) 

42.0 

1.890 

11.0 

49b 

5.0 

22i> 

.5 

23 

23.0 

1,035 

5.0 

m 

.7 

32 

1.2 

54 

.6 

27 

.3 

14 

.3 

14 

5.0 

225 

Countries  acceding  to  this  Convention  shall 
make  contributions  on  such  a  basis  as  may 
tie  agreed. 

,3)  The  contribution  of  a  country  mak- 
ing the  whole  or  part  of  its  contribution 
■,rthe  programme  in  the  form  of  cash  shall 
,,[•  calculated  by  evaluating  the  quantity 
determined  for  that  country  (or  that  portion 
.1  the  quantity  not  contributed  in  grain)  at 
i;.S$l  73  per  bushel. 

i4i  Food  aid  lu  the  form  of  grain  .sliall  be 
-.iipplied  on  the  lollowing  terms: 

(a)  sales  for  the  currency  of  the  importing 

.untry  which  is  not  translerable  and  is  not 

..nvertible  into  currency  or  goods  and  serv- 
.,  es  for  use  by  the  contributing  country.' 

lb)  a  gift  of  grain  or  a  monetary  grant 
used  to  purchase  grain  for  the  importing 
I    untrv. 

Graiii  purchases  shall  be  made  from  par- 
•.(■ipating  countries.  In  the  u.se  of  grant 
:,indE.  special  regard  shall  be  had  to  tacil- 
::.aing  gram  exp.orts  of  developing  member 
:  luntries.  To  this  end  priority  shall  be  given 
Mi  that  not  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  w^sh 
r  intribution  to  purchase  gram  for  f(X3d  aid 
,,;  that  part  of  such  contribution  required 
I,,  purchase  200.000  metric  tons  of  grain 
.sh.iU  be  used  to  purchase  grains  produced  in 
df.eloping  countries.  Contributions  in  the 
form  of  grains  shall  be  placed  in  f.o.b.  for- 
w.ird  position  bv  donor  countries. 

1 5)  Countries  party  to  this  Convention 
ni-:y.  in  respect  ol  their  contribution  to  the 
inod  aid  programme,  specify  :i  recipient 
iMiintry  or  countries. 

.ARTICLE    III 

Food  Aid  Committee 
'  1  1  Tliere  shall  be  established  a  Pood  Aid 
C.mmittee  whose  membership  shall  consist 
01  countries  listed  in  Article  VI  of  this  Con- 
vention and  of  other  countries  that  accede 
to  this  Convention.  The  Committee  shall  ;ip- 
po;nt  a  Chairman  and  VIce-Chairman. 

I  2)  The  Committee  may  when  appropriate 
Invite  representatives  of  the  Secretariats  of 
other  international  organizations  whose 
m(inbership  is  limited  to  Governments  that 
arc  also  Members  of  the  United  Nations  or  its 
specialized  agencies  to  attend  as  cibservers. 
3)  The  Committee  shall: 
,1)  receive  regular  reports  from  coniribut- 
iii ;  countries  on  the  amount,  content,  chan- 
nejling  and  terms  of  their  food  aid  contri- 
biitions  under  this  Convention; 

b)  keep  under  review  the  purchase  of 
gr.  ins  financed  by  cash  contributions  with 
particular  reference  to  the  obligation  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  Article  II  (4i  concern- 
.n^-  purchase  of  grain  from  developing  par- 
ti; ;pating  countries. 

1 4)  The  Committee  shall: 
I  a)  examine  t.ie  way  in  which  the  obliga- 
tions  undertaken   under   the   food   aid   pro- 
gr..mme  have  been  fulfilled: 

b)  exchange  information  on  a  regular 
b. -is  on  the  functioning  of  the  food  aid  ar- 
r:;igements  under  this  Convention,  in  par- 
ti. tUar.  where  irLformation  is  available,  on 
It;  effects  on  food  production  in  recipient 
r;jintries. 
T:.e  Committee  shall  report  as  necessary 

.5)  The  Committee  may  at  any  time  make 
arr.ingements  for  an  exchange  of  views,  par- 
ti iilarly  in  order  to  deal  with  emergency 
tc;iditions. 

(6)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (4) 
and  (5)  of  this  Article  the  Committee  may 
n.  eive  information  from  recipient  countries 
a-.d  may  consult  with  them. 

ARTICLE     IV 

Administrative  provisions 
The  Food  Aid  Committee  as  set  up  accord- 
in^-  to  the  provisions  of  Article  III  shall  use 
t;."?  services  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  Interna- 
ti  inal  Wheat  Council  for  the  performance  of 
such  administrative  duties  as  the  Commit- 


Under  exceptional  circumstances  an  ex- 
ception of  not  more  than  10  percent  could 
b9  granted. 


tee  may  request  including  the  processing  and 
distribution  of  documentation  and  reports. 

ARTICLE     V 

Defaults  and  disputes 
In  the  case  of  a  dispute  concerning  the  in- 
terpret.ition  or  application  of  this  Conven- 
tion or  of  a  default  in  obligations  under  this 
Convention,  the  Food  Aid  Committee  shall 
meet  and  take  appropriate  action. 

ARTICLE     VI 

Signature 
This  Convention  shall  be  open  for  signa- 
ture in  Washington  irom  15  October  1967  un- 
til and  Including  30  November  1967  by  the 
Government.s  of  Argentina,  .Australia.  Can- 
ada. Denmark,  Finland.  Japan.  Norway, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  Stales  and  by  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  and  its  Member  States, 
provided  they  sign  both  this  Convention  and 
the  Wheat  Trade  Convention. 

ARTICLE    VII 

Ratification,  acceptance  or  approval 
This  Convention  shall  be  subject  to  ratifi- 
cation, acceptance  or  appro\  ,il  by  each  signa- 
tory in  accordance  with  its  respective  consti- 
tutional or  institutional  procedures,  provided 
that  it  also  ratifies,  accepts  or  approves  the 
Wheal  Trade  Convention,  Instruments  of 
ratification,  acceptance  or  approval  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  not  later  than  1  July  1968 
except  that  the  Food  Aid  Committee  may 
grant  one  or  more  extensions  ol  time  to  any 
signatory  that  has  not  deposited  its  instru- 
ment of  ratification,  acceptance  or  approval 
by  that  date. 

ARTICI.K    VIII 

Accession 

1  1  I  This  Convention  shall  be  open  for  ac- 
cession by  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity and  its  Member  States  or  by  any  other 
Government  listed  in  Article  VI  provided  the 
Government  also  accedes  to  the  Wheal  Trade 
Convention.  Instruments  of  .iccession  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  deposited  not  later 
than  1  July  1968  except  that  the  Pood  Aid 
Committee  may  grant  one  or  more  cxlen- 
.sions  of  time  to  any  Government  that  has 
!iot  deposited  its  instninient  of  accession  by 
that  date. 

i2)  The  Pood  Aid  Committee  may  approve 
accession  to  this  Convention  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  any  .Member  of  the  United  Nations 
or  its  specialized  agencies  on  such  conditions 
as  the  Food  .Aid  Committee  considers  appro- 
priate. 

(3)  If  any  Government  not  referred  to  in 
Article  VI  wishes  to  apply  for  accession  to 
this  Convention  prior  to  its  entry  into  force. 
the  signatories  to  this  Convention  may  ap- 
prove accession  on  such  conditions  as  they 
consider  appropriate.  Any  such  approval  and 
conditions  shall  be  as  valid  under  this  Con- 
vention as  if  this  action  had  been  taken  by 
the  Food  Aid  Committee  after  the  entry  into 
force  of  this  Convention. 

(4)  Accession  shall  be  effected  by  deposit 
of  an  instrument  of  accession  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Stales  of  America. 

ARTICLE    IX 

Provisional  application 
The  European  Economic  Community  and 
its  Member  States  and  any  other  Govern- 
ment listed  in  .Article  VI  may  deposit  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  a  declaration  of  provisional  applica- 
tion of  this  Convention,  provided  it  also  de- 
posits a  declaration  of  provisional  applica- 
tion of  the  Wheal  Trade  Convention.  Any 
other  Government  whose  application  for 
accession  is  approved  may  also  deposit  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  a  declaration  of  provisional  applica- 
tion. Any  Government  depositing  such  a 
declaration  shall  provisionally  apply  this 
Convention  and  be  provisionally  regarded  as 
a  party  thereto. 


ARTICLE    X 

Entry  into  force 

( 1 )  This  Convention  shall  enter  into  force 
on  1  July  1968  among  those  Governments 
that  have  deiwsited  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion, acceptance,  approval  or  accession  by 
that  date  provided  that  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  and  its  Member  States 
and  all  other  Govci  nments  listed  in  .Article 
VI  have  deposited  such  instruments  or  a 
declaration  of  provisional  application  by  that 
date  and  that  all  the  provisions  ol  the  Wheat 
Trade  Convention  are  in  force.  This  Conven- 
tion shall  enter  Inti)  force  for  any  other  Gov- 
ernment that  deposits  an  instrument  of  rati- 
fication, acceptance,  approval  or  accession 
after  the  Convention  enters  Into  force  on 
the   date   of  such   deposit. 

(2)  If  this  Convention  does  not  enter  into 
force  on  1  July  1968  the  Governments  which 
by  that  dale  have  deposited  instruments  of 
ratification,  acceptance,  approval  or  accession 
or  declarations  of  provisional  application 
may  decide  by  mutual  consent  that  it  shall 
enter  into  force  among  those  Governments 
that  have  deposited  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion, acceptance,  approval  or  accession,  pro- 
vided that  all  the  provisions  ol  the  Wheat 
XYade  Convention  are  in  force,  or  they  may 
take  whatever  other  action  they  consider  tlie 
situation  requires. 

ARTICLE    XI 

Duration 
Tills   Convention  shall  be  effective   for  a 
three-year  period. 

ARTICLE    XII 

Notification  by  depositary  authority 
Tlie  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  as  ihe  depositary  authority  will 
notily  all  signatory  and  acceding  Govern- 
ments of  each  signature,  ratification,  accept- 
ance, approval,  provisional  application  of, 
and  accession  to,  this  Convention, 

ARTICLE    XIU 

Relationship  of  Preamble  to  Convention 
nils  Convention  includes  the  Preamble  to 
the  International  Grains  Arrangement  1967. 
In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  hav- 
ing been  duly  .lUthorized  to  this  cileci  by 
their  respective  Governments,  have  signed 
this  Convention  on  the  dai.es  appe.ir.ng  op- 
posite their  signatures. 

The  texts  ol  this  Convention  In  the  Eng- 
lish. French,  Russian  and  Spanish  languages 
shall  all  be  equally  authentic,  Tlie  originals 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Gov- 
ernmeni   ol    the   United   States  of   .America, 
which  shall  transmit  certified  copies  thereof 
to  each  signatory  and  acceding  Government. 
For  Argentina: 
A  C  Alsogaray 
29/ XI   1967 
For  Australia: 
Keith  Waller 
27  X  67 
For  Canada: 

A.  Edgar  Ritchie 
November  2,  1967 
For  Denmark: 

Flemming  Agerup 

Subject   to   ratification   24   November 
1967 
For  the  European  Economic  Community: 
L  G  Rabot,  November  28  1967 
Belgium: 

Baron  Schetven 
17  November  1967 
Prance : 

Charles  Lucet 

November  27th  1967 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany: 
K  H   Knappstein 
17  November  1967 
Italy: 

Egidio  Orto:'a 
20  November  1067 
Luxembourg: 
M  Steinmetz 

16  November  1967 
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Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands: 

C.  SCHUBMANN 

Subject  to  ratification  16  Novem- 
ber 1967 
For  Finland: 
Pekka  Malinen 
November  27,  1967 
For  Japan: 
T.  Shimoda 

November  9.  1967 

The  Government  of  Japan  reserves 
the  acceptance  of  the  provisions 
of  Article  n 
For  the  BClngdom  of  Norway : 
Arnc  Gunneng 

Subject  to  ratification  November  29, 
1967 
For  Sweden : 

Hubert  deBesche 

Subject  to  ratification  of  the  Riksdag. 
Nov.  22,  1967 
For  Switzerland : 

F.  SCHNTDSE 

Sous  reserve  de  ratification  28  Novem- 
bre  1967 
For  th^  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland: 
Patrick  Dean 

28  November  1967 
For  the  United  States  of  America:; 
John  A.  ScHNrrrKza 
Nov.  8.  1967 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  sugsest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoinim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
arrangement  we  are  considering  today 
consists  of  two  parts — a  Wheat  Trade 
Convention  and  a  Food  Aid  Convention. 
The  Wheat  Trade  Convention  is  designed 
to  stabilize  the  commercial  world  wheat 
trade  at  prices  which  will  reflect  the 
higher  production  costs  which  now  ob- 
tain throughout  the  world.  The  Food  Aid 
Convention  is  designed  to  implement  the 
Geneva  Cereal  Agreement  under  which 
the  principal  wheat  exporters  and  im- 
porters agreed  to  provide  4.5  million  met- 
ric tons  of  grains  armually  to  needy  na- 
tions throughout  the  world. 

There  has  been  some  controversy 
with  regard  to  the  arrangement  we  are 
now  considering.  The  points  at  issue 
emeiged  clearly  in  the  extensive  hear- 
ings held  by  an  ad  hoc  subcommittee, 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
which  was  appointed  to  study  and  re- 
port on  the  arrangement.  The  record 
of  the  subcommittee's  hearings  is  on 
every  Senator's  desk,  as  is  the  commit- 
tee's lengthy  report,  filed  last  Thurs- 
day, June  6,  recommending  that  the 
Senate  give  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification  of  the  arrangement. 

I  shall,  therefore,  be  brief  in  my  com- 
ments on  the  arrangement. 

The  Wheat  Trade  Convention — one 
of  the  two  component  parts  of  the  In- 
ternational Grains  Arrangement — re- 
sembles, and  essentially  replaces,  the 
last  International  "Wheat  Agreement. 
Under  the  new  convention,  exporting 
nations  agree  to  act  as  a  group  to  sup- 
ply a  specified  share  of  the  wheat  re- 
quirements of  importing  nations  and  to 
do  so  within  a  range  of  prices  estab- 
lished for  the  major  types  of  wheat.  Both 


signatory  exporters  and  signatory  im- 
porters agree  to  buy  and  sell  wheat  at 
prices  within  the  established  range.  But 
unlike  the  situation  under  the  old  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement,  signa- 
tory importing  countries  also  agree  to 
buy  from  nonmember  exporting  coun- 
tries at  prices  consistent  with  those 
within  the  range  established  by  the  new 
convention. 

The  new  convention  also  differs  from 
the  old  agreement  in  that  it  establishes 
a  price  range  for  major  export  wheat 
types  at  U.S.  gulf  ports  instead  of  bas- 
ing prices  on  Canadian  export  prices 
for  No.  1  Manitoba.  The  use  of  U.S. 
gulf  port  prices  should  have  several  ad- 
vantages for  the  United  States,  which  are 
spelled  out  in  the  committee  report. 

I  should  add  that  the  new  Wheat 
Trade  Convention  affirms  and  continues 
the  principle  that  concessional  ship- 
ments are  to  be  in  addition  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  convention  so  that  the 
many  voluntary  and  public  programs 
which  have  been  established  under  the 
auspices  of  the  food-for-peace  program 
will  not  be  jeopardized.  I  also  emphasize 
that  various  administration  witnesses 
assured  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  dur- 
ing the  hearings  held  on  the  arrange- 
ment that  the  arrangement  in  no  way 
impairs  the  ability  of  this  country  to  re- 
main competitive.  Specifically,  the 
United  States  maintains  and  emphasizes 
its  rights  to  price  below  the  minimums 
set  out  in  the  convention  if  it  is  found 
necessary  to  do  so. 

As  for  the  Food  Aid  Convention,  I  have 
already  noted  that  it  will  provide  4.5  mil- 
lion metric  tons— which  is  the  wheat 
equivalent  of  165.3  million  bushels — an- 
nually to  needy  nations.  Of  this  total,  the 
United  States  will  provide  42  percent; 
the  European  Economic  Community  23 
percent;  Canada  11  percent;  Australia, 
Japan,  and  the  United  Kingdom  5  pei- 
cent  each;  and  other  European  signa- 
tories and  Argentina,  lesser  percentages. 
The  executive  branch  has  stated  that 
adherence  to  the  Food  Aid  Convention 
will  also  not  have  any  significant  effect 
on  the  operation  of  our  own  food-for- 
peace  program. 

There  have  been,  as  I  have  said,  some 
opposition  to  the  arrangement  we  are 
considering  today.  A  number  of  organi- 
zations— principally  those  involved  in 
processing  and  exporting  wheat — have 
testified  against  ratification  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  others  have  made  their 
opposition  known  in  writing,  I  would  like 
to  note,  however,  that  more  organiza- 
tions have  supported  ratification  than 
have  opposed  it  including,  let  me  empha- 
size, the  major  wheat  producing  groups 
and  all  but  one  of  the  major  national 
farm  organizations. 

Those  who  do  not  believe  that  the  ar- 
rangement should  be  ratified  have  ar- 
gued that  the  arrangement  falls  short  of 
the  original  goals  of  our  negotiators,  that 
the  arrangement  does  not  include  a  pro- 
vision guaranteeing  increased  access  to 
wheat  markets  by  U.S.  exporters  and 
that  the  arrangement  does  not  specifi- 
cally provide  for  the  management  of 
wheat  inventories. 

The  committee  shares  these  concerns. 
However,  the  committee  is  persuaded 
that   the   arrangement's  provisions  for 


maintaining  the  price  of  wheat  within 
the  range  specified  in  the  arrangement 
can  materially  improve  the  prospect  for 
a  desirable  level  of  prices  for  U.S.  pro- 
ducers and  thus  insure  stability  in  the 
world  wheat  market.  The  committee  is 
also  persuaded  that  failure  to  ratify  the 
present  arrangement  would  provide  the 
conditions  for  a  major  disruption  in  the 
orderly  marketing  of  wheat,  a  disruption 
wlaich  would  be  detrimental  to  our  com- 
mercial wheat  exports  aiid  thus  detri- 
mental to  individual  wheat  producers- 
more  than  half  of  whose  production 
moves  into  export  markets — and  to  the 
country's  balance  of  payments. 

As  far  as  the  Food  Aid  Convention  is 
concerned,  while  the  level  of  contribu- 
tions is  only  about  half  of  the  original 
goal  of  our  negotiators,  nevertheless  the 
acceptance  of  an  international  conven- 
tion dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  food 
needs  of  developing  countries  is  an  im- 
portant first  step  in  realizing  the  goal  of 
a  cooperative,  multilateral  food  aid  effort. 
Such  a  multilateral  effort  will,  hopefully, 
relieve  the  United  States  of  some  of  the 
burden  it  has  carried  for  so  long  and  will 
also  establish  a  trend  leading  to  a  pro- 
gressively wider  sharing  of  this  burden. 
Mr.    President,    the    two   conventions 
which  comprise  the  International  Grains 
Arrangement  promise  important  bene- 
fits to  our  wheat  farmers,  to  our  econ- 
omy, and  to  developing  nations.  The  ar- 
rangement is  certainly  not  a  perfect  doc- 
ument—far from  it.  But  it  does  provide 
a  framework— a  forum  and  the  mechan- 
isms— to  enable  wheat  exporting  nations 
to  avert  the  undesirable  consequences  of 
an  unrestrained  export  of  surplus  wheat 
into  world  markets  which  could  threaten 
the  stability  of  this  important  market. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
believes  that  ratification  of  the  Interna- 
tional Grains  Arrangement  is  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  I  most 
earnestly  hope  that  the  Senate  will  agree 
and  will  act  accordingly  by  giving  its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  ratification. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
enter  into  the  discussion  on  the  Inter- 
national Grains  Arrangement,  I  wish  to 
stress  the  importance  of  agriculture  in 
world  trade. 

Agriculture  is  our  biggest  business- 
first  in  assets,  first  in  number  of  work- 
ers, and  first  in  spending  on  equipment. 
Agriculture  Is  also  America's  biggest 
exporter.  The  shipment  of  farm  products 
abroad  in  fiscal  year  1967  reached  the 
recordbreaking  total  of  $6.8  billion. 
Wheat  and  wheat  flour  accounted  for 
SI  4  billion  or  over  a  fifth  of  this  total. 
More  than  a  half  of  the  wheat  grown  in 
the  United  States  is  exported. 

In  the  International  Wheat  Arrange- 
ment, wheat-pricing  provisions  were 
negotiated  which  are  of  substantial  ben- 
efit to  the  farmers  of  the  exporting 
nations,  including  the  United  States. 
The  other  exporting  countries  wanted 
to  increase  minimum  prices  considerably 
more  than  were  finally  agreed  to,  while 
the  United  States  favored  an  increase 
to  about  the  levels  set  forth  in  the 
agreement. 

The  Kennedy  round  phase  of  the  grains 
negotiations  was  concluded  on  June  30. 
1967.  with  the  signing  of  a  memorandum 
of  agreement  by  the   Governments  of 
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Argentina,  Australia,  Canada,  Denmark, 
Finland,  Japan.  Norway,  Sweden,  Switz- 
erland, the  United  Kingdom,  the  Euro- 
pean Community  and  its  six  member 
nations,  and  the  United  States.  Sub- 
sequently, the  representatives  of  52 
governments  met  at  the  International 
Wheat  Conference  in  Rome  from  July  12 
to  August  18.  1967.  and  developed  the 
final  text  of  the  International  Grains 
Arrangement. 

The  new  agreement  is  a  significant 
improvement  over  previous  versions  of 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement. 

As  Senators  know,  it  provides  higher 
minimum  prices,  averaging  about  20 
cents  per  bushel  above  the  old  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement  prices.  It  also 
provides  higher  maximum  prices,  for 
limes  when  world  market  shortages  may 
develop.  For  stabilizing  prices  consistent 
with  the  new  and  higher  price  range,  it 
provides  a  better  mechanism  than  that 
wliich  existed  under  the  old  IWA. 

This  last  point  is  very  important.  We 
c msidered  it  essential,  in  negotiating 
this  arrangement,  to  maintain  a  balance 
between  the  interests  of  our  farmers  and 
the  interest  of  our  processors  and  our 
traders.  A  higher  price  range  than  in  the 
old  IWA  would  be  of  significant  value 
to  the  American  farmer.  But,  if  it  were 
too  rigid,  we  could  have  difficulty  at 
times  in  meeting  competition  at  or 
around  the  minimums. 

The  old  IWA  lacked  precision  as  to 
how  minimums  were  to  be  handled. 
There  was  no  time  limit  for  discussions 
regarding  adjustments  of  the  minimum, 
sliould  this  appear  to  be  required.  There 
w.is  no  precision  in  the  minimum  itself. 
With  only  one  standard  minimum  price 
set  for  a  single  type  of  wheat,  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  pin  down  whether,  and  to  what 
extent,  any  major  trading  wheat  was 
selling  at  or  below  the  minimum.  Exten- 
.■5i\-e  analysis  and  multilateral  discussion 
would  have  been  required  simply  to  iden- 
tiiy  what  the  prevailing  prices  really 
'•.ere.  To  add  to  the  possible  multilateral 
difficulties  and  disagreements,  importing 
countries  shared  with  exporting  ones  the 
responsibility  for  maintaining  trading 
prices  at  or  above  the  minimum.  The 
views  of  importing  countries  thus  would 
have  equal  status  in  any  discussions 
concerning  possible  market  actions. 

In  raising  the  price  range,  we  recog- 
nized the  possibly  somewhat  greater 
need  of  having  available  some  better  kind 
of  adjustment  mechanism  during  the 
life  of  the  agreement.  The  new  proce- 
dures represents  a  substantial  improve- 
ment. Different  minimums  are  specified 
for  each  of  the  major  trading  wheats  so 
that  we  can  know  quickly  and  accurately 
the  relationship  of  trading  prices  to  the 
agreement  price  range.  Adjustments  of 
the  minimums  are  provided  for.  so  that 
any  particular  wheat  which  is  temporar- 
ily in  relative  competitive  difficulty  can 
be  assisted.  Definite  time  limits  are 
stipulated  for  consultations  on  price  ad- 
justments and  other  consultations  relat- 
ing to  management  of  the  price  range. 

The  agreement  is  also  written  in  a  way 
which  permits  a  country  to  price  below 
the  minimum  as  a  last  resort.  That  fact, 
and  the  definite  time  limit  on  adjustment 
consultations,  provide  very  strong  in- 
centives for  exporters  to  find  quick  and 


constructive  measures  which  will  ease  the 
difficulties  of  any  particular  wheat  which 
is  in  relative  competitive  difficulty. 

Finally,  the  new  agreement  leaves  the 
maintenance  of  the  price  range  to  ex- 
porters alone.  Disagreements  with  im- 
porting countries  whose  particular  in- 
terests might  differ  at  a  given  moment 
will  be  avoided. 

Thus,  I  believe  that  this  new  price 
rantie  mechanism  is  a  real  step  forward. 
It  represents  a  careful  balance  between 
the  interests  of  our  farmers  and  of  our 
processors  and  traders.  I  believe  that  the 
new  price  range  mechanism  and  level 
constitute  a  significant  negotiating 
RcliiG  vpmcnt; . 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  often  considers  treaties, 
but  it  seldom  has  considered  one  con- 
cerned exclusively  with  farm  commodi- 
ties such  as  the  pending  International 
Grains  Arrangement. 

Approval  of  the  IGA  is  a  critical  ac- 
tion— critical  for  the  fate  of  the  Ameri- 
can wheat  famicr  and  critical  to  the 
orderly  conduct  of  our  international 
grain  trade. 

Without  an  international  treaty,  there 
can  only  be  turmoil  in  the  grain  c-xport 
market.  Any  thinking  person  knows  that 
under  present  world  conditions  we  can- 
not go  through  the  agony  of  severe  price 
distortions  which  result  when  surpluses 
and  shortages  plague  the  international 
marketplaces.  A  couple  of  years  ago.  we 
were  in  a  shortage  stage,  and  the  old 
International  Wheat  Agreement  leveled 
the  impact  so  that  all  participating  na- 
tions were  protected.  This  year  and  in 
the  foreseeable  future  we  lace  the  other 
extreme— that  of  worldwide  overproduc- 
tion. 

Under  conditions  of  world  overproduc- 
tion— without  an  International  Grains 
Arrangement — every  major  exporting 
nation  could  slash  its  export  prices  to 
the  point  where  each  would  suffer  severe 
financial  reverses,  and  no  one  would 
really  gain  an  advantage.  Besides,  some 
of  tile  principal  free  world  nations — 
such  as  Canada,  Australia,  and  Argen- 
tina,  are  also  the   world's  top  export 


producers  of  wheat.  The  lack  of  an 
International  Grains  Arrangement  with 
our  allies  could  cause  economic  problems 
which  could  severely  strain  existing  dip- 
lomatic, military,  and  economic  ties 
with  our  friends  in  the  community  of 
nations. 

The  IGA  is  a  pact  between  nations 
wiiich  is  designed  to  establish  a  price 
range — with  maximum  and  minimum 
levels — for  world  trade  in  wheat  and  a 
food  aid  convention  in  which  nations 
agree  to  provide  food  support  to  less 
developed  countries. 

Wheat  fai-mers,  themselves,  plus  the 
Nation's  leading  wheat  associations  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  in 
favor  of  enactment  of  the  IGA.  With  the 
IGA  protecting  the  minimum  price  of 
wheal  going  into  exiwrt,  the  American 
farmer  can  receive  a  more  just  share  in 
his  product  returns.  A  mere  1  cent  per 
bushel  gain  in  our  export  prices  through 
the  help  of  the  International  Grains 
Arrangement,  based  on  annual  commer- 
cial wheal  exports  of  350  million  busliels, 
would  mean  an  extra  3.5  million  to  our 
wheat  farmers  and  to  our  foreign  ex- 
change earnings  as  well.  Five  cents  per 
bushel  gain  would  represent  $17. 5 
million. 

The  IGA  already  has  been  approved  by 
Canada,  Australia.  Japan,  and  seven 
other  smaller  nations.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  IGA.  it  will  become  effective  among 
signatorv  nations  on  July  1.  However, 
the  instruments  of  ratification  need  to 
be  deposited  with  the  IGA  treaty  center 
by  June  17  in  order  to  be  finalized  by 
July  1. 1968. 

For  these  most  pressing  reasons,  and 
in  view-  of  the  pressing  element  involved. 
I  strongly  urge  prompt  affirmative  action 
to  place  this  critically  needed  interna- 
tional agricultural  commodities  treaty  in 
effective  use. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
table  which  appears  on  page  147  of  the 
hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TABLE  1  -ESTIMATED  EXPORT  PRICE  EQUIVALENTS,  F.O.B.  GULF  PORTS  OF   MAJOR  EXPORT  WHEATS,  1959-60  TO  1966-67. 
COMPARED  WITH  CORRESPONDING  IGA  MINIMUM  PRICES  SPECIFIED  FOR  1968-69  TO  1970-71 

[U.S.  dollars  per  bushel] 
A.  U.S.  WHEATS 


August-July 


No.  2  Hard  Red  Winter 
(ordinary) 


No.  2  Soft  Red  Winter 


No.  1  Western  Wtirte 


Price 


Over  (-)-)  or 

below  (-)  IGA 

minimum 


Price 
equivalent 


Over  (-h)  or 

below  (-)  IGA 

minimum 


Price 
equivalent 


Over(+)or 

below  (-)  IGA 

minimum 


1959-60 -67 

1960-61 -69 

1961-62 ]-ll 

1962-63.- -75 

1963-64 }-80 

1964-65 \-ll 

196566 -59 

1965-67 1-80 

Averages:  ,  ,, 

1959-6010  1966-67 1.72 

1961-62  to  1965-66 I-" 

1962-63  to  1966-67 1-7* 

IGA: 

Minimum '• '^ 

Maximum '-13 


-0.06 

-.04 
-.02 
-r.02 
+.07 
-t-.Ol 
-.14 
+.07 

-.01 
-.01 
+.01 


+.40 


1.56 
1.59 
1.63 
1.59 
1.72 
1.6Z 
1.61 
1.75 

1.63 
1.62 
1.66 

1.59 
1.99 


-0.03 
0 

+.04 
0 

+.13 
+.03 
+.02 
+.16 

+.04 
+.03 
+.07 


+.J»0 


1.62 
1.63 
1.68 
1.71 
1.80 
1.66 
1.68 
1.80 

1.70 
1.71 
1.73 

1.68 
2.08 


-0.06 
-.05 
0 

+.03 
+  12 
-.02 
0 
+.12 

+.02 
+.03 
+.05 


+.40 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distingtiished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  should  like  the 
Record  to  show  whether  or  not  it  is  true 
that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  had 
long  and  considerable  experience  in 
growing  wheat. 
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Mr.  CARLSON.  I  have  been  growing 
wheat  for  years,  not  in  immense  quan- 
tities. But  my  father  grew  wheat,  also,  so 
I  beheve  I  am  familiar  with  the  grow- 
ing  of  wheat. 

Ml-.  SPARKMAN.  And  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  is  a  wheat 
grower  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Presently.  I  am  grow- 
ing wheat. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Tl^e  que.stion  I  wish 
to  ask  is  this:  As  a  productr  of  wheat, 
natuially  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  wheat  farmer.s  and  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  strong  wheat  market,  does 
the  Senator  believe — after  considering 
this  convention,  .sitting  in.  I  believe,  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  negotiations 
in  Geneva  and  in  the  hearings  before 
our  committee — that  the  proposed 
arrangement  is  for  the  good  of  the  wheat 
farmers? 

Mr.  C<VRLSON.  Kansas  grows,  gener- 
ally speaking,  one-fourth  of  the  winter 
wheat  of  this  Nation.  I  would  not  advo- 
cate this  International  Grains  Arrange- 
ment if  I  did  not  believe  that  it  was  in 
the  interest  of  the  wheat  growers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  know  of  no  wheat 
growers'  organization  that  is  not  in  favor 
of  it.  I  do  not  know  of  any  wheat  farm- 
ers who  are  not  in  favor  of  it. 

Sixty  percent  of  each  wheat  grower's 
production  depends  upon  the  world  mar- 
ket as  an  outlet,  and  the  price  levels  are 
significant.  They  arc  ?reat  factors  in  the 
blend  price  to  be  snread  over  the  wheat 
grove r's  entire  production. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  at  the 
pre.^ent  time  that  would  be  more  disas- 
trous to  the  v>heat  growers  than  a  pro- 
posal whic.i  would  decrease  the  price  of 
wheat  20  to  23  cents  a  bushel.  No  one  is 
goins  to  ccntend  that  farmers  are  over- 
paid when  it  costs  SI. 35  to  .SI. 45  a  bushel 
to  produce  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  on  the  pending  treaty,  the 
time  to  begin  at  12  o'clock  and  to  be 
equally  divided,  with  1  hour  and  15  min- 
utes ailccated  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  1  hour  and 
15  minutes  allocated  to  the  minority 
leader,  or  any  Senator  to  whom  they 
may  delegate  authority:  the  vote  to  take 
place  at  2:30  p.m.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and, 
without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing  is  as 
follows: 

Ordered.  That  beginning  at  12  noon  on 
Thursday.  June  13,  1968,  debate  on  the  res- 
olution of  ratification  to  the  Intern;itional 
Grains  Arrangement  of  1967  (Ex.  .■\,  90th 
Cong.,  second  sess.i  be  limited  to  2  hours 
and  30  minutes,  with  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  'Mr.  Sparkman!.  and  the  minority 
leader,  or  whomever  they  may  designate,  and 
that  the  vote  on  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion occur  at  2:30  p.m. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  is  the  pro- 
posed International  Grains  Arrange- 
ment. It  is  a   treaty  consisting  of  two 


parts:  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention  and 
the  Food  Aid  Convention. 

The  Wheat  Tiade  Convention,  as  the 
committee  repoit  points  out,  essentially 
replaces  the  previous  International 
Wheat  Asrcement  of  1962  as  extended 
by  aereement  in  1965,  1966.  and  1967. 
with  expiration  sc.ieduled  on  July  31. 
1968.  It  dilTers  from  the  previous  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement  in  that  it 
establishes  a  minimum-maximum  price 
range  for  major  export  wheat  types.  The 
minimum  price  for  U.S.  No.  2  Hard  Red 
Winter  wheat  would  be  $1.73  per  bushel 
f.o.b.  gulf  ports:  the  maximum  price 
would  be  $2.13.  The  minimum  would  be 
about  20  cents  per  bushel  above  the  level 
provided  under  tiie  old  International 
Wheat  Agreement. 

An  article  by  Norman  H.  Fischer,  .staff 
reporter  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  pub- 
lished in  that  paper  on  May  27.  notes 
that  domestic  wheat  prices  have  dropped 
to  near  26-year  lows:  that  a  leading 
grade  of  ordinary  protein  hard  winter 
wheat  was  priced  around  SI. 51  per  bu.shel 
in  Kansas  City — down  20  cents  from  a 
year  ago  and  down  10  cents  in  just  the 
last  4  months.  Mr.  Fischer  observes  that 
even  after  adding  shipping  costs  from 
Kansas  City  to  '-'ulf  ports,  an  exporter 
could  buy  this  wheat  for  15  cents  per 
bushel  under  the  minimum  price  of  SI. 73 
under  the  proposed  new  Wheat  Con- 
vention. Under  the  new  Wheat  Conven- 
tion, a  foreign  buyer  would  have  to  pay 
the  .SI. 73  minimum,  and  the  U.S.  Federal 
Government  would  pocket  the  15  cents 
per  bushel  differential. 

According  to  an  article  appearing  in 
the  January  30  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  a  high  USDA  official  acknowl- 
edged that  U.S.  exporters  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  tax — in  the  amount  of  this  dif- 
ferential— to  be  paid  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

The  present  world  price  being  what  it 
is — some  15  cents  per  bushel  at  U.S.  gulf 
ports  under  the  proposed  Wheat  Trade 
Convention  minimum — it  is  understand- 
able why  some  of  the  proponents  might 
feel  that  this  convention  would  tend  to 
bolster  the  low  price  of  wheat.  However, 
as  I  have  pointed  out.  the  differential 
would  not  go  to  the  wheat  farmer  but  to 
the     Commodity     Credit     Corporation. 
Worse  yet — and  this  is  of  the  greatest 
importance — a  guaranteed  increase  over 
the  low  world  mai'ket  price  would  as- 
suredly prove  an  incentive  to  other  coun- 
tries producing  wheat  less  efficiently  than 
the  United  States  to  produce  more  wheat, 
with  serious  implications  to  our  own  ex- 
ports of  wheat.  Either  they  will  produce 
more  wheat  to  make  up  for  their  own  do- 
mestic deficit,  to  avoid  paying  the  higher 
minimum     price,     thus     reducing     the 
amount  we  will  export  to  them,  or,  if  their 
domestic  supplies  are  adequate  and  they 
are  exporting  countries,  they  will  pro- 
duce more  wheat  for  export  to  compete 
with  our  own  exports.  The  proponents  of 
the  treaty  have  not  produced  any  evi- 
dence to  rebut  this  statement.  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  wheat  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
will    total    approximately    750    million 
bushels — half  our  expected  domestic  crop 
of  1.5  billion  bushels.  Accordingly,  it  can 
read'ly  be  seen  how  vital  it  is  to  main- 


tain and.  if  anything,  increase  our  wheat 
exix)rts. 

According  to  Mr.  Plscher's  article, 
many  grain  analysts  believe  1968-69  ex- 
ports could  decline  to  650  million  bushel^ 
or  less — quite  apart  from  the  ratific;;- 
t.on  or  rejection  of  the  pending  propo-sed 
treaty.  With  U.S.  wheat  carryover  stock,^ 
on  June  30  of  this  year  forecast  at  around 
545  million  bushels — up  120  million  bush- 
el:; from  a  year  ago — analy.-ts  p\p:ct  that 
the  carryover  on  June  30,  1969.  could  r;.se 
another  100  million  bushels  just  from  in- 
creased domestic  production.  This  is  ex- 
pected notwithstanding  the  13-percent 
reduction  in  wheat  allotments  for  tlir 
1968  crop  because  of  favorable  weatho: 
As  Mr.  Pi.scher  points  out,  a  Govern- 
ment advisory  group  has  recommended 
a  15-percent  further  reduction  for  1969 
allotments  which  would  result  in  har- 
vested acreage  of  49  million — down  9  mil- 
lion acres  from  1967. 

Weighing  these  prospects,  I  cannot  .^e. 
any  basis  for  optimi.sm  that,  in  the  fac 
of  increasing  carryover  stocks,  there  wil! 
be  improvement  in  domestic  prices  jur 
because  of  an  increase  in  the  inin:muii 
v>orld  price  under  the  proposed  trcp.i\ 
And  these  carryover  stocks  would  be  fur- 
ther aggravated  by  reductions  in  our  ex- 
ports. With  all  due  respect,  the  propo- 
nents of  the  treaty  have  not  been  ablf 
to  satisfy  me  on  this  point.  They  sav 
that  higher  minimum  prices  v/ill  add  to 
farm  income  and  will  serve  the  national 
interest  by   improvinq   our  balance-of- 
payments  position.  But  they  neglect  to 
point  out  what  I  have  already  pointid 
out — that  tl-'e  differential  will  go  to  tl.i- 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  not 
to    the    wheat    farmer    in    the   form    it 
hicher  prices:  and  they  overlook  the  fact 
that  a  droiJ  in  our  exports  would  have 
an  unfavoiable  impact  on  our  balance - 
of-payments  position. 

If  anyone  has  any  doubts  over  what 
I  have  said  about  the  danger  to  our  ex- 
ports of  wheat,  they  should  imderstnnd 
that  the  Common  Market,  which  le\ies 
very  high  duties  on  imports  of  grains 
from  the  United  States,  has  announced 
a  policy  of  self-sufficiency  in  grain  pro- 
duction. They  cannot  produce  nearly  as 
efficiently  as  we  can.  but  they  subsidize 
their  grain  farmers  heavily  and  use  ;he 
import  duties  on  our  grains  as  a  source 
of  funds  to  pay  the  subsidies.  Of  cour.-^e. 
we  argue  that  this  is  bad  economics  and 
means   higher  prices  for  the  Common 
Market  consumers,  but  our  arguments 
have  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  As  pointed  out 
by   the  Foreign   Relations   Committees 
report  on  page  3.  the  United  States,  dur- 
ing the  negotiations  on  the  International 
Grains  Arrangement,  had  three  essential 
objectives.  One  of  these  was  assured  ac- 
cess to  the  markets  of  importing  co'in- 
tries — especially   the   Common   Market. 
But  because  of  its  inward-looking,  pro- 
tectionist, uneconomic  decision  to  strive 
for  self-sufficiency,  the  Common  Market 
rejected  our  request  for  assured  acce.^s. 
With  this  rejection  went  one  of  the  liil- 
lars  on  which  the  proposed  Wheat  Trade 
Convention  was  to  be  based.  The  objec- 
tive of  assured  access  was  to  protect  our 
wheat  farmers'  exports,  and  the  fail  :re 
of  our  negotiators  to  achieve  it  during 
the  Kennedy  round  means  that  the  pro- 
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posed  Wheat  Trade  Convention  places 
our  wheat  farmers'  exports  in  jeopardy. 
Let  it  be  made  clear  that  ratification 
or  rejection  of  this  proposed  treaty  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  tariff  reductions 
arrived  at  during  the  Kennedy  round  of 
negotiations.  At  page  20  of  the  hearings 
on  the  proposed  treaty.  Ambassador  Wil- 
liam Roth  testified  that  the  proposed 
treaty  is  "in  effect  a  self-balancing  en- 
titv  and  stands  on  its  own  feet.  If  it  were 
not  ratified  by  the  United  States,  if  it  did 
not,  in  effect,  come  into  being,  the  Ken- 
nedy round  itself  would  be  untouched." 

The  other  part  of  the  proposed  treaty 
is  the  Food  Aid  Convention.  Proponents 
of  the  treaty  say  that  this  establishes  a 
valuable  principle  in   international  co- 
operation in  food  aid  responsibility   to 
needy  nations;  that  it  will  .substantially 
benefit    hungry    nations.    However,    the 
principle  has  long  been  established  by 
the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations,  which  for  over  20 
years  lias  been  doing  increasingly  effec- 
tive work  m  helping  improve  the  diets  of 
people  in  hungry  nations  through  inter- 
national cooperation.  The  statement  that 
this  Convention  will  substantially  benefit 
hungry  nations  completely  overlooks  the 
fact  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  proposed 
convention  to  indicate  that  contributions 
under  it  would  be  in  addition  to  that  al- 
ready being  furnished.  Our  negotiators 
did,  indeed,  seek  to  increase  the  overall 
assistance  being  given  needy  nations,  but 
their  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  Of  the 
major  contributors  other  than  the  United 
States    now — Canada,    Australia,    EEC, 
United  Kingdom,  and  Japan,  only  Japan 
vvould    have    to    make    any    substantial 
changes  and  these  would  be  in  the  form 
of  shifts  from  cash  loans  to  cash  grants. 
As  I  have  said  many  times  over  the 
past  year,  the  Kennedy  round  of  nego- 
tiations represented  a  sellout  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  The  proposed  Interna- 
tional Grains  Arrangement  was  proffered 
as  a  "plus"  for  agriculture  growing  out 
of  the  negotiations,  but  on  the  basis  of 
the  analysis  I  have  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate. It  appears  to  be  a    'minus"  and  in 
no  way  whatsoever  an  offset  against  the 
failures  of  the  Kennedy  round  insofar  as 
American  grain  farmers  are  concerned. 
Accordingly,  I  shall  vote  against  rati- 
fication. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  '27.  1968] 
Depressed  Wheat  Prices  Spark  U.S.  Debate 
Over  Whether  To  Ratify  World  Grains 
Pact 

(By  Norman  H.  Fischer) 

Chicago.— Wheat,  which  struggled  out  of 
The  price-depressing  surplus  problem  of  the 
early  1960's.  may  be  headed  for  trouble  again. 

Wheat  prices  have  tumbled  to  near  26-year 
lows  as  U.S.  production  continues  to  outstrip 
domestic  dernand  and  as  foreign  competition 
for  export  markets  gets  tougher.  Now,  to 
muddle  the  situation  even  further,  comee 
sharplv  divided  debate  on  whether  to  ratify 
a  world  wheat  trade  pact  that  U.S.  negotia- 
tors helped  draw  up. 

Government  agricultural  leaders  are  urg- 
ing ratification  of  the  International  Grains 
Arrangement,  hammered  out  at  the  tail  end 


of  the  Kennedy  Round  tarifT-cuttlns  talks, 
when,  ironically,  it  appeared  that  wheat  sup- 
plies were  in  relatively  short  supply  around 
the  world  The  U.S.  signed  the  pact,  but  it 
must  be  ratified  by  a  two-thirds  Senate  vote. 
The  pact  first  must  be  approved  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  which  won't  meet  again  until 
.June,  and  endorsed  by  the  full  committee 
before  it  reaches  the  Senate  floor. 

Under  the  new  agreement,  which  becomes 
effective  July  1.  world  wheat  prices  would  be 
raised  about  20  cents  a  bushel  Irom  the  level 
under  the  old  pact  that  expired  last  July. 
Meanwhile,  bigger-than-needed  crops  have 
pushed  U.S.  wheat  prices  below  the  new  mln- 
imurns.  so,  if  the  pact  was  operating  now.  an 
■niverse"  subsidy  would  be  needed  to  balance 
the  price  levels. 

A  leading  grade  of  ordinary  protein  hard 
winter  wheat  is  priced  around  $1.51  a  bushel 
in  Kiiusas  City:  that's  down  20  cents  from  a 
year  ago  and  almost  10  cents  since  Feb.  1. 
Even  after  transporting  it  to  a  Gulf  of  Mexico 
port,  an  exporter  could  buy  the  wheat  for 
about  15  cents  a  bushel  less  than  the  mini- 
mum price  called  for  imder  the  International 
accord.  But.  if  the  US.  abided  by  the  pact,  a 
foreign  buyer  would  have  to  pay  the  mini- 
mum, and  the  Government  would  collect 
the  difference.  Only  three  nionths  a^o  the 
situation  was  reversed,  with  th?  Government 
paying  subsidies  when  US.  hard-v,'heat  prices 
were  above  world  levels. 

Promoters  of  ratification  for  the  Interna- 
tional Grain  Arrangement  argtie  that  form- 
ally Joining  the  pact  should  help  l)oost  de- 
clining domestic  prices,  or  at  least  stop  their 
decline.  But  opponents,  including  exporters 
and  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
think  the  agreement  won't  iielp,  and  may 
hurt,  prices. 

acreage  controls  cited 
Exporters  note  that  the  U.S.  is  the  only  na- 
tion prodiicing  wheat  under  acreage  controls. 
Thus,  they  say,  the  other  50  countries  in  the 
pact  will  he  encouraged  by  higher  prices  un- 
der the  arrangement  to  grow  all  the  wheat 
they  can  v.'hile  the  U.S.  is  almost  sure  to  cut 
back  acreage  for  next  year's  crop.  The  re- 
sult: The  additional  foreign  wheat  is  likely 
to  capture  more  export  markets,  either 
through  lower  transportation  costs  or  out- 
right undercutting  of  the  agreement's  mlnl- 
mums. 

In  addition.  Russia  and  other  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries  aren't  expected  to  be  aligned 
with  the  pending  international  pact.  They 
have  been  selling  wheat  In  world  markets 
cheaply  this  year,  and  they  threaten  to  in- 
tensify such  a  competition. 

Earlier  this  year.  Government  ofllcials  said 
they  think  wheat  exports  in  the  new  season 
starting  July   1   could   about  match   the  750 
million  bushels  estimated  to  be  shipped  over- 
.seas  in  the  current  year  ending  June  30.  Ex- 
porters and  many  grain  analysts  outside  of 
Government,    however,    believe    1968-69    ex- 
ports could  decline  to  650  million  bushels  or 
less,    depending    on    weather    conditions    in 
other   wheat-growing   nations  where   poten- 
tially sizable  crops  could  be  harvested    Cur- 
rently, Government  publications  are  begin- 
ning to  sound  the  same  warnings. 
record   r.s.   CROP   seen 
As  debate  over  the  pact  heightens  Govern- 
ment planners  face  major  price  and  supply 
decisions  about  next  year's  crop,  brought  on 
by   the  approaching  record,  or  near  record, 
wheat  harvest.  U.S.  wheat  carryover  stocks  on 
June  30  are  forecast  at  around  545  million 
bushels,  up  120  million  bushels  from  a  year 
earlier.    Carryover   stock   on    June   30.    1969. 
could    rise    by    up    to    another    100    million 
bushels,    even    if    exports    don't    decline    by 
much,  analysts  say. 

The  Government  will  have  to  decide  soon 
how  much  to  reduce  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ments for  the  1969  crop  in  order  to  halt  the 
forecasted  buildup  of  U.S.  supplies.  Despite 
a  13':    cut  in  wheat  allotments  for  the  1968 


crop,  favorable  weather  is  making  tor  an  un- 
expectedly large  prosp>ectlve  harvest.  The  cut 
brought  the  1968  allotments  to  59  3  mUllon 
acres,  but  farmers  reduced  seedings  by 
around  8':    to  62  7  million  acres. 

A  Government  advisory  group  has  recom- 
mended a  15' c  cut  in  next  year's  wheat  al- 
lotment, which  could  lead  to  one  of  the 
smallest  wheat  seedings  in  several  years.  Fur- 
ther, there's  talk  In  the  trade  that  the  Gov- 
ernment may  utilize  a  higher  national  aver- 
age vleld-per-harvested-acre  than  previously 
expected  in  setting  the  1969  acreage  limita- 
tions. 

This  could  result  In  a  national  allotment 
that  would  reduce  the  1969  harvested  acre- 
age to  49  million  acres  or  less.  That  would  be 
down  9  million  acres  from  the  1967  high 
and  would  be  among  the  smallest  harvested 
areas  in  15  years.  The  Government  goal  Is  to 
assure  a  reduction  in  the  1969-70  carryover 
and  to  firm  prices  to  producers 

Meanwhile,  farmers'  wheat  prices  are  likely 
to  sag  further,  and  there  are  some  rumors 
that  the  Government  may  Increase  support 
prices  to  offset  market  declines.  However, 
with  the  probable  change  in  White  House 
and  Agriculture  Department  administration 
In  January,  at  least  one  grain  analyst  thinks 
farm  prices  will  have  to  stand  on  their  own 
for  the  time  being.  Also,  there  are  moves  in 
Congress  to  reduce  funds  for  Government 
farm  programs. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman,  however. 
is  backing  one  propo.sal  to  raise  more  money 
for  wheat  farmers.  He  wants  to  amend  a  bill 
extending  current  farm  legislation  to  permit 
raising  the  processor-certificate  levy  above 
the  current  75-cents-a-bushel  celling  ac- 
cording to  advances  in  the  parity  ratio  be- 
tween farm  and  industrial  income  Millers 
and  bakers,  who  pay  this  amount  for  each 
bushel  they  process,  naturally  oppo.';e  the 
measure,  claiming  each  penny  to  consumer 
cost.  The  extension  bill,  which  also  sets  the 
75-cent  rate  as  a  minimum,  is  before  the 
House  for  a  vote. 


(Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Jan.  30,  19681 

Export  Tax  Seen  Likely  on  U.S.  Wheat 

Washington,  Jan.  29.— A  high  administra- 
tion official  Indicated  today  that  it  is  pos- 
sible that  exporters  might  have  to  pay  a  tax 
to  the  CCC  to  keep  export  prices  at  or  about 
minimum  of  new  International  Grain  Ar- 
rangement, if  it  Is  enacted. 

The  USDA  official  said  the  administration 
was  hopeful  that  wheat  export  prices  by 
July  1  would  already  meet  the  new  interna- 
tional minimum  price  which  on  standard 
type  No.  2  hard  winter  fob  the  Gulf  would 
be  SI. 73  per  bushel. 

He  acknowledged,  however,  that  if  it  did 
not.  provisions  In  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1965  gave  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  au- 
thority to  levy  such  a  charge  The  proceeds 
then  go  into  a  pool  to  be  divided  up  among 
producers  taking  part  In  the  Administra- 
tion's wheat  program. 

The  official  also  said  that  In  a  briefing  this 
morning,  between  Secretary  Freeman  and 
Undersecretary  John  Schnittker  and  repre- 
sentatives of  seven  grain  export  companies, 
the  administration  would  come  up  with  new 
suggestions  for  Grain  Reserve  Policy  when 
they  testified  at  Senate  hearings  tomorrow 
morning. 

I  At  this  point,  Mr.  Cannon  a.ssumed 
the  chair,  i 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  'What  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  re- 
specting the  willingness  of  grain-produc- 
ing nations  to  contribute  more  in  the 
future  than  they  have  in  the  past  to  help 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
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and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 
providing  food  for  the  hungry  nations 
of  the  world?  Under  the  convention,  will 
these  grain  and  food  producing  nations 
be  giving  more  than  they  h&ve  in  the 
past? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  outside  of  Japan,  from  a  very 
careful  analysis  of  the  other  major  con- 
tributors— Canada,  Australia,  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community,  and  the 
United  Kingdom— there  will  be  no 
noticeable  change  in  the  amount  of  their 
contributions. 

As  the  Senator  well  knows,  some  of 
these  countries  to  which  I  have  referred 
for  a  long  time  have  been  making  avail- 
able food  aid  assistance  to  one  of  their 
former  colonies.  I  would  cite  Africa,  as 
an  example.  They  could  continue  to  do 
so  and  this  will  fit  in  with  the  amount 
of  their  contribution  under  the  Food  Aid 
Convention. 

When  one-compares  what  they  are  do- 
ing now  with  what  they  would  be  obliged 
to 'do  under  the  treaty,  there  would  be 
no  increase,  except  insofar  as  Japan  is 
concerned  and  this  would  amount  merely 
to  shifting  cash  loans  into  cash  grants, 
and  not  food. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  in  the  provision  of  food  to  the  hun- 
gry nations  of  the  world,  the  convention 
will  not  provide  any  greater  help  from 
the  nations  that  are  able  to  give  it  than 
those  nations  have  given  in  the  past 
except  that  Japan,  while  not  giving  food, 
will  be  giving  either  by  way  of  money, 
with  which  food  can  be  bought,  or  other- 
wise, more  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator's  under- 
standing is  identical  to  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  premise  upon 
which  the  recommendation  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  convention  is  made,  among 
others,  is  that  it  will  assure  access  to  the 
markets  of  importing  countries.  I  wish  to 
address  this  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  Did  the  negotiators  in  any  way 
succeed  in  inducmg  exporting  coxintries 
to  remove  artificial  restrictions,  other 
than  perhaps  tariffs,  or  are  the  restric- 
tions that  have  been  in  existence  still  in 
existence;  that  Is,  in  the  imposition  of 
duties,  the  imposition  or  giving  of  sub- 
sidies for  production,  and  the  giving  of 
subsidies  for  transportation  or  other- 
wise? 

Has  there  been  any  relaxation  against 
those  barriers  whicn  have  operated 
against  the  ability  of  the  American  farm- 
ers to  export  their  goods? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  regret  to  have  to  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  by  saying  not  only 
did  our  negotiators  fail  completely  in 
obtaining  any  relaxation  of  these  bar- 
riers in  our  exports  to  those  countries  or 
their  imports  of  our  grains,  but  if  any- 
thing, the  situation  has  become  worse. 

As  I  recall,  subsidies  of  $1.50  a  bushel 
are  put  on  some  of  oiir  grain  going  into 
the  Common  Market  and  then,  the  Com- 
mon Market  turns  around  and  subsidizes 
its  inefiBcient  wheat  producers,  and  in  or- 
der to  get  the  money  they  use  the  import 
duties  on  U.S.  grains. 

We  said:  "For  several  years  the  United 
States  has  been  exporting  grains  to  the 
Common  Market.  We  would  like  to  con- 


tinue to  have  that  percentage  of  your 
market,  and  assured  access."  Of  course, 
if  they  had  achieved  this  result,  then  this 
possibility  of  reducing  our  exports  under 
the  pending  convention  would  have  been 
covered  by  that  assurance  to  our  farmers. 
This  was  one  of  the  premises  upon 
which  the  convention  was  to  have  been 
premised,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  our 
negotiators  insofar  as  the  request  for 
access  is  concerned. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  identify  some 
of  the  barriers.  I  am  identifying  all  of 
the  barriers  that  have  been  used  against 
the  American  farmers  being  able  to  ex- 
pand their  exports  to  foreign  countries. 
They  are  as  follows:  They  are  faced 
with  price  supports  provided  by  the  for- 
eign counti-y  to  their  farmers. 

They  are  faced  with  import  levies  which 
must  be  paid  by  the  American  farmer 
if  he  is  to  get  into  a  foreign  nation  in 
the  sale  of  his  products.  They  are  faced 
by  direct  import  controls.  Also  export 
and  transport  subsidies.  Also  by  bilateral 
trade  agreements  which  reduce  multi- 
lateral access  to  certain  commercial  mar- 
kets. Finally,  by  various  two-price 
systems. 

My  question  is:  Although  the  Kennedy 
round  was  intended  to  liberalize  interna- 
tional trade,  can  the  Senator  state 
whether  any  of  these  restrictions  have 
been  eliminated  through  the  negotiations 
which  have  been  carried  on? 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  response  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  with  respect  to  grains, 
feed  grains,  soybeans,  and  wheat,  the 
answer  is  that  nothing  was  achieved.  To 
be  fair  about  this,  there  were  some  agri- 
cultural commodities — fiTiits  of  some 
kinds,  and  nuts — on  which  some  of  the 
tariff  barriers  were  negotiated.  Recipro- 
cally, I  might  say 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  main,  though, 
the  barriers  were  not  eliminated.  They 
are  still  there  against  the  export  of 
grains  from  this  country. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  correct.  But  I 
want  to  be  fair,  in  responding  to  the 
Senator,  to  point  out  that  there  were  a 
limited  number  of  rather  insignificant 
agricultural  items  on  which  some  of  the 
tariff  barriers  were  reciprocally  reduced. 
I  mentioned  fruits  of  some  kinds  and 
nuts.  But  the  point  I  made  during  the 
hearings  on  the  Kennedy  round,  when 
Mr.  Roth  was  present  before  the  com- 
mittee, was  that  about  13  percent  of  the 
total  voliune  of  agricultural  exports  in 
the  Common  Market  from  the  United 
States  found  some  relaxation  of  the 
tariff  barriers.  But  on  industrial  manu- 
factured items,  it  was  60  percent. 

That  is  why  I  said  it  was  a  sellout  of 
American  agriculture.  Sixty  percent  ver- 
sus 13  percent  shows  what  a  pitiful  re- 
sult we  had  on  agriculture,  and  still  our 
policy  as  stated  by  former  Secretary  Her- 
te/,  and  then  Mr.  Roth  to  follow  him, 
was  that  in  the  Kennedy  round  of  nego- 
tiations we  would  stand  firm  for  really 
meaningful  reductions  of  tariff  barriers 
on  agricultural  commodities.  But  we  did 
not  get  them.  We  got  a  few.  I  want  to 
be  fair  about  that.  But,  on  grains,  we  got 
absolutely  nothing.  The  important  thing 
is  that  the  understanding,  the  expecta- 
tion, and  the  premise  *'hat  we  were  going 
to  get  a  substantial  reduction  on  tariff 
barriers  toward  our  grain  exports  was 


the  pillar  on  which  this  very  treaty  was 
premised.  That  pillar  was  absolutely 
thrown  away  and  still  we  are  asked  to 
ratify  the  treaty. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not, 
that  neither  Russia  nor  any  of  the  other 
Communist  satellite  countries  has  signed 
this  Convention? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  say  that  is  my 
understanding.  I  would  defer,  however,  to 
the  Senator  In  charge  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  a  fact. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Or  to  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  on  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  fact  is  that  Rus- 
sia is  not  a  signatory,  nor  is  Rumania, 
a  great  producer  of  wheat,  nor  any  of  the 
other  Communist  countries.  Now,  if  we 
have  a  fixed  price,  as  established  in  the 
convention,  what  is  there  to  prevent 
Russia  and  Ihe  other  Communist  coun- 
tries from  breaking  into  the  market  and 
selling  below  the  price  fixed  by  the  con- 
vention and,  thus,  taking  from  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  the  market  that  he  might 
have  in  exporting  his  goods? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Well,  let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend  that  I  am  not  sure  about  the 
breaking  of  the  convention  by  the  Soviet 
Union  or  other  Communist  countries,  but 

I  do  know  that  they  are  not  very 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  did  not  say  breaking 
the  convention.  I  said  breaking  into  the 
market  and  selling  below  the  fixed  price. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  that  is  what  the 
Senator  meant  by  breaking  into  the  mar- 
ket. They  would  sell  below,  in  violation 
of  the  treaty,  and  that  would  be  breaking 
the  treaty  by  selling  below. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Russia  is  not  a  signa- 
tory to  the  treaty,  and  therefore  it  can- 
not break  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thought  the  Senator 
was  assuming  that  the  Soviet  Union 
might  get  into  the  convention,  although 
I  am  sure  it  will  not.  The  Senator  has  put 
his  finger  on  a  very  strong  possibility.  He 
knows  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Commimist  bloc  countries  are  not  eflB- 
cient  wheat  producers,  but,  given  the  time 
and  the  extra  20  cents  per  bushel  to  go 
after — as  my  colleague  from  Kansas 
pointed  out,  a  differential  of  1-cent  per 
bushel  can  make  a  great  amount  of  dif- 
ference in  income  to  the  farmer — they 
will  have  a  magnificent  incentive  to  in- 
crease their  production.  They  have 
weather  problems,  as  we  do.  of  course, 
but  their  wheat  production  has  been  go- 
ing up,  even  to  the  extent  that  a  couple 
of  years  ago  we  were  able  to  persuade 
the  Soviet  Union  to  contribute  some  rela- 
tively small  amounts  of  its  surplus  wheat 
for  food  aid. 

The  trend  is,  if  anything,  upwards  in 
Soviet  production,  but  with  another  20 
cents  per  bushel  incentive  I  think  it 
would  be  an  attractive  thing  not  only  for 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  Com- 
munist bloc  countries,  but  also  for 
France  Argentina,  and  other  wheat-ex- 
porting nations. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  begin  to  increase  their  grain 
products  and  take  away  from  us  a  part 
of  our  export  market,  what  will  be  the  in- 
evitable result?   Our  silos  will  become 

filled  and  the 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  price  will  be  de- 
pressed. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  price  will  be  de- 
pressed. What  about  the  nations  that 
are  begging  for  food?  Will  the  cost  of 
Public  Law  480  be  increased? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Of  course,  that  depends 
upon    the    taxpayers    of    this   country, 
through  their  duly  elected  representa- 
tives. The  Senator  from  Ohio  knows  that 
right  now  food  aid  is  costing  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  approximately  $2  billion 
a  year.  Now.  whether  at  a  time  when  we 
may  not  have  a  war  on  our  backs  the  tax- 
payers would  see  fit  to  support  larger 
amounts,  they  might  very  well  do  so. 
But  here  is  one  thing  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator should  understand:  We  have  been 
;av1ng  a  great  amount  of  food  aid  to 
India  and  Pakistan.  We  also  have  a  policy 
to  help  them  become  self-sufficient.  It 
s  expected  that  Pakistan  may  well  be- 
come  self-sufficient   in   wheat   produc- 
tion within  the  next  year. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mexican  wheat. 
Mr.  MILLER.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Government  of  India,  through  its  pro- 
grams, with  our  assistance,  will  become 
self-sufRcient  in  its  wheat  production 
-.vithin  5  years. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  crop 
vear  in  India  which  ended  about  last 
month  will  make  India  practically  self- 
.'>ufficient  in  its  production  for  last  year. 
What  will  happen  when  those  coun- 
tries become  self-sufficient  and  there  is 
no  purpose  for  our  Public  Law  480  to 
(xport?  It  will  add  to  our  surplus. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Kennedy  round  was  initiated,  the 
initiative  was  to  induce  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  remove  trade  barriers.  The 
iJtirpose  was  to  establish  free  trade,  be- 
lieving that  all  people  everywhere,  under 
a  free  trade  policy  generally,  would  be 
ijenefited  by  it. 

When  the  negotiations  were  had,  our 
country  had  in  mind  the  ehmination  of 
n.ade  barriers.  It  tried  to  eliminate  them 
iut  failed  abjectly. 

Thus,  in  my  opinion,  the  real  purpose 
Las  been  identified  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  that  the  great  excess  of  food  we 
are  able  to  produce  and  export  into  food 
importing  countries  has  practically  been 
destroyed  by  the  failure  to  achieve  what 
was  intended  when  our  negotiators  first 
met. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  the  word 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  and  I  lis- 
tened to  his  argument.  I  would  like  to  go 
along  with  him  in  this  matter,  but. 
frankly,  I  carmot  see  my  way  clear  to  do 
.^0.  I  concede  that  the  margin  of  differ- 
ence in  weighing  the  question  is  so  nar- 
row that  one  could  well  come  to  either 
conclusion  and  feel  sound  in  the  belief 
that  he  was  right. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  add  just  one 
further  thought.  There  have  been  some 
very  substantial  changes  in  the  wheat 
picture  in  the  last  few  months.  I  think 
perhaps  9  months  ago  the  arguments  of 
the  proponents  in  favor  of  the  Wheat 
Trade  Convention  might  not  have 
caused  as  much  concern  as  they  do  to- 
day. When,  as  I  pointed  out,  there  has 
been  a  drop  of  20  cents  a  bushel  in  the 
domestic  price  of  wheat  within  a  year 
and  10  cents  a  bushel  within  the  last  4 
months,  and  a  differential  of  15  to 
20  cents  between  the  world  price  of 
wheat   and   the    minimum   under   this 


treaty.  I  think  we  had  better  start  re- 
viewing the  benchmarks  and  the  basis 
on  which  this  Wlieat  Trade  Convention 
was  originally  proposed. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  wheat 
farmers,  with  the  wheat  prices  as  low  as 
they  are.  Of  course,  we  have  practically 
the  same  thing  in  corn.  Soybean  prices 
are  not  good.  But  I  firmly  believe  those 
prices  will  get  worse  if  surpluses  pile  up. 
Surpluses  will  pile  up  if  our  exports  go 
down.  Then  there  will  be  a  further  cut  in 
wheat  acreage  allotments.  Then  the 
farmers  will  be  squeezed  to  the  extent 
that  they  will  have  to  net  more  Govern- 
ment payments  to  keep  their  noses  above 
water.  We  do  not  know  what  the  taxpayer 
will  stand  for.  There  is  a  limit  to  how 
far  the  taxpayers  will  go. 

I  think  the  best  guarantee  for  the  fu- 
ture of  agriculture  in  this  countrj^  is  to 
make  sure  that  our  export  picture  be- 
comes brighter,  ai^d  not  dimmer.  I  feel 
certain  that  under  the  Convention,  the 
export  picture  will  become  bleaker. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  foi  a  question? 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  some  figures 
that  look  very  uood  to  me.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  about  them  in  con- 
nection with  his  .statement. 

I  have  figures  here  indicating  U.S.  sales 
to  the  Japanese  made  on  June  .5.  1968. 
for  96.000  tons  from  the  west  coast.  All 
prices  are  well  above  the  minimiun.  For 
instance,  hard  winter  ordinary,  81.79  a 
bushel.  Hard  winter.  SI. 89  a  bu.shel.  West- 
ern white,  $1.77  a  bushel.  Dark  northern 
.spring,   $1.98  a  bushel. 

Japan  also  bought  105.000  tons  from 
Canada  on  that  .same  date,  and  above 
the  minimum  prices. 

I  do  not  quite  see  how  those  prices 
jibe  with  the  statement  the  Senator 
just  made  about  wheat  prices  now  hav- 
ing cone  to  such  a  low  level. 

Mr.  MILLER.  What  is  the  date  the 
Senator  was  referring  to? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  sales  were  made 
on  June  5.  1968. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  know  the  details. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  date 
of  delivery  or  when  the  shipment  was 
made. 

Mr.  .SPARKMAN.  No.  I  gave  the  date 
for  delivery.  The  first  tender  for  ship- 
ment was  from  the  15th  of  August  to 
the  15th  of  September. 

Mr.  MILLER.  What  grade  of  wheat 
was  it? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Hard  Winter  Ordi- 
narv.  $1.79.  Hard  Winter,  III2  percent 
protein.  S1.86.  Western  White.  $1.77. 
Dark  Northern  Spring,  $1.98. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Can  the  Senator  tell  us 
whether  that  was  the  price  delivered? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  the  price  at 
west  coast  ports. 

Mr.  MILLER.  All  I  can  say  to  my  col- 
league is  that,  without  having  a  chance 
to  review  those,  possibly  a  difference  in 
the  grade  of  wheat  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  I  know  that  on  May  27  I  placed 
in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  which  is  a  very  reliable 
pubUcation  on  this  subject,  pointing  out 
the  drop  in  the  overall  wheat  prices.  We 
have  two  colleagues  who  probably  know 
as  much  about  the  price  of  wheat  as  any- 
body in  the  Senate  does. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  am  sure  they  do. 
and  I  wish  they  would  discu.ss  it:  but  I 
have  given  the  figures  for  .sales  actually 
made  for  shipments  out  of  the  United 
States.  All  of  them  are  above  the  mini- 
mum. Also.  105,000  tons  were  .sold  by 
Canada  to  Japan  on  the  same  date,  above 
the  minimum. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Tlie  minimum  price  I 
referred  to  had  to  do  with  Hard  Red 
wheat  No.  2. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Perhaps  one  of  our 
two  wheatgrowing  colleagues  could  en- 
lighten us. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  record  shows  that  for  the  last  5 
years  wheat  sales  under  the  Internation- 
al Wheat  Agreement  have  been  above  the 
proix)sa!  in  the  International  Wheat  Ar- 
rangement. So  it  should  not  be  said  that 
this  would  put  it  up.  It  is  selling  higher, 
as  proven  by  the  statement  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  that  state- 
ment. Let  me  say  I  tliink.  however,  with- 
in the  last  year  there  have  been  some 
months  when  the  price  has  been  under 
the  old  wheat  price.  However,  my  point 
is  that  the  world  price  today  is  con- 
.siderably  under  the  new  minimum  inlce 
for  Hard  Red  wheat  No.  2  provided  for 
under  the  convention.  That  is  what  I  was 
talking  about.  I  was  not  talking  about 
these  prices  being  above  the  old  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement  price.  I  have 
been  talking  about  them  under  the  new 
one. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  report  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  entitled  "Wheat  Situation. 
May  1968."  It  shows  the  monthly  aver- 
age price,  month  by  month.  At  gulf 
ports— and  that  is  where  this  wheat 
agreement  would  operate — it  shows  that 
in  January  the  price  was  $1.69.  In  Febru- 
ary, it  was  $1.71.  In  March,  it  was  $1.73. 
In  April,  it  was  $1.68. 

That,  again,  shows  the  price  at  gulf 
ports.  That  is  where  the  price  would  be 
.set  under  this  convention.  By  the  way, 
this  is  No.  1  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes.  And  the  Senator  can 
see  from  that — I  believe  he  read  through 
April 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  have  the  fig- 
ures beyond  that  month. 

Mr.  MILLER.  My  understanding  is 
that  May  will  show  it  substantially  lower 
than  those  figures.  But  the  point  is  that 
these  figures  the  Senator  has  read,  with 
the  exception  of  one  month,  are  all  below 
the  $1.73  minimum  provided  under  the 
l^endins  convention. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  $1.71.  one  month, 
and  $1.68.  one  month. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  5  cents  under. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is  in  May.  But  here  in  June  are  actual 
sales  that  were  made,  as  I  said  awhile 
ago.  at  $1.79.  S1.76.  $1.77.  and  $1.78. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
brought  that  up.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
trj-ing  to  reconcile  some  isolated  sales, 
really.  There  may  be  some  other  things 
involved. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  claim  it  has 
kept  up.  but  as  the  Senator  has  said,  the 
average  over  the  last  5  years  has  been 
above  the  minimum. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Now.  Mr.  President,  let 
us  make  this  point  very  clear:  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Kansas  said  over  the  last  5 
years  the  average  price  had  been  above 
the  old  International  Wheat  Agreement 
price.  He  did  not  say  it  had  been  over  the 
minimum  here. 

Mr.  fcPARKMAN.  I  stand  corrected 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  the  crux  of  my 
point.  If  we  were  considering  merely  an 
extension  of  the  old  International 
Wheat  Agreement,  with  just  one  fixed 
price.  I  would  not  be  here  today  talking 
about  this  matter.  But  we  are  consider- 
ing? something  that  would  increase  that 
price  under  the  old  agreement  by  20 
cents.  That  is  what  gives  us  deep  con- 
cern. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  apologize  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  for  detain- 
ing him  from  his  speech,  but  there  is 
another  point  I  wish  to  bring  up.  because 
I  think  some  of  the  opposition  to  this 
proposal,  or  the  opposition  presented  to 
our  committee,  was  based  upon  the  state- 
ment thfe  Senator  from  Iowa  made  with 
reference"  to  the  Kennedy  round  nego- 
tiations. I  want  every  Senator  to  know 
that  I  am  far  from  satisfied  with  the 
Kennedy  round,  certainly  as  far  as  poul- 
try and  .some  of  the  things  that  we  pro- 
duce down  in  my  section  of  the  country 
are  concerned.  But  the  Senator  stated 
that  the  only  concessions  we  obtained 
were  on  a  few  little  things  like  fruit  and 
nuts.  I  read  from  the  report  on  the 
negotiatioris ; 

About  80  percent  of  the  5866  million  con- 
cessioHb  received  by  the  United  States  were 
duty  reductions,  xiae  remaining  concessions 
consisted  of  binding  of  existing  rates,  mainly 
free  bindings. 

Over  50  percent  of  the  conces.<:ions  received 
were  on  raw  materials  such  as  oilseeds  (*195 
milUoiii  — 

That  is  net  just  a  little  something  like 
fruit  and  nuts — 

tobacco  iS148  million),  and  tallow  (S66  mil- 
lions Other  concessions  included  meat  and 
edible  offals  i$58  million),  fresh  and  dried 
fruits  and  vegetables,  including  citrus — 

As  the  Senator  pointed  out — 
I $70  million),  and  canned  fruits  Including 
citrus  Juices  ($87  million K 

Here  is  where  those  negotiations  hit 
my  part  of  the  coimtry.  and  my  State. 
particiJarly; 

The  United  States  received  few  conces- 
sions on  poultry   and  vegetable  oils. 

I  submit  that  $866  million  should  not 
be  dismissed  as  just  a  paltry  sum.  And, 
by  the  way,  I  think  we  ought  to  remem- 
ber this:  We  conceded  $860  million.  In 
other  words,  we  got  $6  million,  then  we 
conceded.  I  am  not  trying  to  say  that 
those  figures  offset  one  another  equitably 
at  all.  I  am  just  citing  those  fia;ures  be- 
cause I  think  they  are  significant. 

As  I  said,  I  was  not  pleased  with  the 
final  outcome  of  the  Kennedy  round,  but 
I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  belittle  the 
negotiations  to  the  extent  of  forgetting 
that,  whereas  we  received  $866  million  jf 
concessions,  we  conceded  $860  million. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  this  question.  He  says  we  re- 
ceived $866  million  of  concessions.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  I  understand  what  he 
means.  Does  he  mean  we  received  some 
reciprocal  lowering  of  tariff  barriers  cov- 
ering $866  million  of  sales? 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  The  very  first 
sentence.  I  think,  makes  that  clear: 

About  80  percent  of  the  $866  million  con- 
cessions received  by  the  United  States  were 
duty  reductions. 

Then  I  read  some  of  the  principal 
items,  such  as  oil  seeds.  $195  million:  to- 
bacco. $148  million:  tallow,  $66  million; 
meat  and  edible  offals,  $58  million:  fresh 
and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  $70  mil- 
lion; and  canned  fruits  including  citrus 
juices,  $87  million. 

No  other  figures  are  given. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Then  what  ihe  Senator 
means,  for  example,  by  the  figure  for  oil- 
seeds, $187  million,  I  believe  he  read 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No:  $195  million. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  means  that 
with  respect  to  $195  million  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  those  various  countries  we  re- 
ceived some  tariff  reductions? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  tariff  reductions  did 
not  total  $195  million:  it  was  just  some 
tariff  reductions  with  respect  to  $195 
million  worth  of  exports;  is  that  not 
what  the  Senator  means? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  true.  I  do  not  know.  Let  me  read 
the  language.  It  says: 

O'er  50  percent  of  the  concessions  re- 
ceived were  on  raw  materials  such  is  oil- 
seeds— 

And  so  forth.  But  it  refers  earlier  to 
80  percent  of  the  S866  million  conces- 
sions  received   by   the   United   States. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
possibly  I  can  resolve  the  difference  be- 
tween my  friend  from  Alabama  and  me. 
He  is  apparently  reading  from  the  re- 
sults of  the  Kennedy  round  with  respect 
to  all  countries. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  What  I  had  reference  to 
was  our  guaranteed  access  to  the  Com- 
mon Market. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  may  well  be. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  that  may  be  the 
area  of  difference  between  us.  When  I 
was  talking  about  the  fruits  and  nuts,  I 
was  talking  about  the  Common  Market. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  may  be 
correct,  but  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  con- 
sider the  whole  figure. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  all  right,  just  so 
we  have  the  complete  picture. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  the  big  thing  is  the 
grain  exports,  and  we  have  no  access  to 
the  Common  Market  on  our  grains.  The 
Senator  did  not  read  any  guaranteed  ac- 
cess from  the  list  he  just  read  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  countries,  and  it  is 
that  pillar,  that  objective  of  a  guaran- 
teed access  on  which  this  pending  treaty 
was  premised. 

Then,  when  that  was  thrown  out  tlie 
window,  the  ground  rule  on  which  this 
treaty  convention  was  negotiated  was 
destroyed.  That  was  the  point  I  wished 
to  make. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  most  of  the  opposition  to 
this  grains  arrangement  comes  from  the 
big  exporters  and  people  who  stand  to 
gain  something  by  lower  prices  for 
wheat. 

I  would  be  the  last  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  argue  against  a  higher  world 


price  for  cotton,  for  corn,  or  for  any 
other  American  product,  industrial  or 
otherwise.  That  includes  the  price  of 
wheat.  American  wheat  is  selling  at  far 
below  the  domestic  prices  for  wheat  in 
all  the  major  countries  of  Europe.  I  shall 
discuss  that  subject  at  lengtla  a  little 
later.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
every  major  wheat-producing  State 
every  farm  organization  having  a  siz- 
able membership  backs  this  agreement. 
One  organization  with  a  relatively  small 
membership  in  the  wheat  States  is  op- 
posing it. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  my 
support  for  the  International  Grains  Ar- 
rangement which  is  now  before  the 
Senate. 

This  arrangement  is  not  all  that  it 
should  be.  Indeed,  in  many  respects  it 
falls  far  short  of  the  original  goals  our 
negotiators  sought,  when  talks  began  ii. 
conjunction  with  the  Kennedy  round  oi 
trade  negotiations. 

However,  it  does  repre.sent  a  far  bette: 
choice  than  the  situation  we  would  fac(- 
if  we  were  to  reject  it  and  attempt  to  go 
it  alone  in  the  world  wheat  market. 

There  are  two  major  provisions  em- 
bodied in  this  agreement — the  Wheat 
Trade  Convention  and  the  Food  Au 
Convention.  Since  most  of  the  conten- 
tion and  disagreement  has  arisen  ovei 
the  Wheat  Trade  Convention,  I  will 
devote  the  bulk  of  my  remarks  to  tha' 
seument. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  Wheat  Trade 
Convention  is  not  all  that  it  should  be. 
Our  negotiators  sought  increased  ac- 
cess to  the  markets  of  importing  coun- 
tries. Assurance  of  this  was  largclv 
denied. 

We  could  hardly  be  any  worse  off  tlia: 
we  are  today.  The  International  Wheat 
Agreement  went  a  long  way  toward  e.<;- 
tablishing  a  stable  world  price.  True,  at 
times  the  United  States  and  Canada  had 
some  controversy  or  conflict  regarding: 
the  prices  at  which  they  would  sell  wheat. 
Canada  accused  us  at  times  of  cuttiir-: 
piices,  and  we  accused  Canada  at  time? 
of  cutting  prices.  But  over  the  long  pe- 
riod, the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
did  a  reasonably  good  job  of  maintaininu 
stable  world  prices.  The  International 
Grains  Arrangement  will  do  the  .same 
thing. 

Some  discussion  was  had,  regarding 
the  sharing  of  responsibility  for  the  con- 
trol of  production  to  prevent  worldwide 
market  gluts.  This  was  not  accomplished. 
The  arrangement  does  increase  the 
minimum  prices  for  wheat  traded  undei 
it  by  about  23  cents  per  bushel  abovr 
the  old  International  Wheat  Agreement 
minimums.  This  fact  is  basic  to  our  con- 
sideration. 

This  is  one  of  the  major  reasons  why 
the  exporters  are  opposing  the  arrange- 
ment today.  It  would  provide  a  little 
better  price  for  the  wheat  producers, 
who  are  selling  wheat  at  prices  that  arc 
too  low  now. 

With  respect  to  the  controversy  that 
took  place  a  little  while  ago,  the  biggest 
U.S.  wheat  crop  in  histoiT  is  forecast.  It 
is  true  that  wheat  prices  have  tumbled  in 
recent  days.  Wheat  in  western  North 
Dakota  is  selling  as  low  as  $1.11  a  bushel. 
This  is  about  40  percent  of  the  price  it 
sold  for  after  World  War  II.  The  pro- 
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ducers  in  North  Dakota  believe  that  they 
are  entitled  to  a  littie  better  world  price 
thaii  they  would  have  without  any  Ar- 
rangement at  all.  This  arrangement  will 
provide  the  larmcr.s  of  the  Uiiit;'d  States 
with  some  .small  iiiiprovemeiit  in  price 
assurance,  which  they  badly  need  at  the 
present  time. 

The  American  farmer  faces  ever-rising 
costs  of  production.  This  ha.s  been  the 
case  year  after  year. 

Farm  debt  in  this  country  has  doubled 
in  the  last  8  years.  It  now  stands  at  more 
than  S50  I'illion. 

The  inflation  that  has  hit  our  economy 
in  tlie  iJast  few  years  has  meant  two 
thin!;s  to  the  farmer— higher  opciating 
costs  and.  in  most  cases,  lower  pi  nduct 
prices. 

In  many  instances,  farm  prices  are 
lov.-er  today  than  they  were  20  years  ago. 
This  is  certainly  the  case  with  wheat. 

The  International  Grains  Arrange- 
ment will  provide  the  farmer  with  some 
additional  price  protection,  over  and 
above  that  presently  afforded  by  the  low 
level  price  support  loan  of  SI. 25  per 
bushel 

The  farm  level  minimums  under  the 
arranuemcnt  will  vary  depending  on 
location  and  cla.ss  of  wheat,  but  it  is  esti- 
mated that  they  will  run  about  SI. 40  a 
bushel  on  a  national  average. 

Wheat  is  an  export  crop.  Sixty  percent 
or  more  of  the  wheat  produced  in  this 
countiy  must  find  a  market  abroad.  To 
make  these  exports  po.ssible  in  recent 
vears.  the  Federal  Government  has 
maintained  an  extensive  export  subsidy 
prosram. 

The  higher  world  prices  proposed  in 
this  arrant;ement  will  be  helpful,  in  that 
they  will  bring  American  prices  and 
world  prices  more  nearly  into  line.  This 
means  that  there  may  be  little — and  at 
times  no — export  subsidy  required  to 
move  our  wheat  into  world  trade.  This 
will  mean  a  considerable  saving  to  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Those  opposing  the  International 
Grains  Arrangement  have  raised  the 
specter  of  an  export  tax.  It  is  true  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  the 
authority  to  impose  an  export  payment 
in  the  event  that  world  wheat  prices  are 
higher  than  those  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  also  true  that  Department  offi- 
cials have  stated  they  would  make  use 
of  the  authority,  if  necessary,  to  help 
maintain  the  terms  of  the  arrangement. 
Any  such  payment  would  be  approxi- 
matelv  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  world  wheat  price  and  the  American 
price. 

This  is  simply  the  reverse  of  the  export 
subsidy  program.  The  grain  trade  has 
had  little  objection  to  the  export  subsidj- 
payments — except  when  they  felt  they 
■were  not  high  enough. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  tmderstand  their 
current  objections,  to  a  mechanism,  that 
would  simply  continue  to  assist  in  the 
maintenance  of  price  stability  in  world 
trade. 

The  law  permitting  the  use  of  the  ex- 
port payment,  requires  that  any  funds 
received,  be  used  to  offset  export  subsi- 
dies paid  during  that  crop  year.  If  any 
balance  remains  after  this  has  been  done. 
It  will  be  distributed  to  producers  who 


participated  in  the  wheat  certificate  pro- 
gram. Thus,  the  argument,  that  the 
farmer  gains  nothing,  if  we  have  to  use 
this  authority  at  times,  does  not  stand 

up. 

Much  has  been  said  regarding  the  pos- 
sible impairment  of  the  U.S.  competitive 
position  in  the  v.orld  wheat  market,  if 
this  arrangement  is  ratified.  Based  on 
infomiation,  top  officials  of  the  adminis- 
tration gave  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  during  their  review  of 
th-.s  document — it  is  apparent  that  we 
have  all  of  the  tools  necessary  to  main- 
tain our  competitive  po.sition,  if  we  are 
v.illing  to  u.se  them. 

It  has  been  argued  that  under  the  ar- 
ranrrement.  the  United  States  is  honor 
bound  to  respect  the  negotiated  minimum 
prices.  The  opponents  point  out  that 
this  will  leave  other  exporting  nations 
free  to  undercut  us  and  leave  this  coun- 
tiT  in  a  noncompetitive  position. 

In  this  respect,  the  International 
Grains  Arrangement  is  an  improvement 
over  the  old  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment under  which  we  lia\e  operated 
since  1949.  This  pact  does  contain  provi- 
.sions  for  negotiating  temporary  lower 
price  levels  and  for  monng  world  wheat 
trade  back  to  prices  within  the  specified 
trading  ranges. 

If  these  inocedures  are  not  effective, 
theie  is  nothin^^  in  the  n.rran':;cment  to 
preclude  any  exporting  nation— includ- 
ing the  United  States— from  pricing  be- 
low the  minimum  prices.  Our  negotiators 
have  made  it  crj-stal  clear  to  other  na- 
tions that  the  United  States  is  not  going 
to  stand  idly  by  and  .see  its  markets  lost. 
Mr.  President.  I  think  we  .should  all 
take  note  of  the  effective  work  done  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in 
eon.=-.iderinc  and  reporting  the  arrange- 
ment to  the  Senate. 

The  special  committee,  of  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
!Mr.  SparkmanI  was  the  chairman, 
spent  many  hours  reviewing  the  mat- 
ter and  taking  testimony  from  all  in- 
icre.sted  parties.  The  members  of  the 
.subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  GoreI,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  LauscheI,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  HickenlooperI  ,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  !Mr.  Aiken],  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  FMr.  Carlson  I, 
have  all  studied  the  subject  in  great 
depth. 

We  owe  a  .special  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carl- 
son I  for  his  study  of  the  problem  and 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  American  wheat 
producers.  No  one  is  more  knowledge- 
able on  this  subject  than  he.  He  has 
worked  hard  on  the  preparation  of  the 
International  Grains  Arrangement  and 
for  many  years  on  the  old  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement. 

His  keen  awareness  of  the  problems 
of  the  American  wheat  producer  and 
the  need  for  some  orderly  pattern  to 
world  wheat  trade  has  always  been  mo.st 
helpful  to  me  and  many  others.  Tlie 
American  wheat  farmer  is  deeply  in- 
debted to  Senator  Carlson. 

The  wheat  farmers  will  sorely  miss 
him  when  he  leaves  the  Senate. 

I  especially  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI 


for  his  work.  We  have  worked  together  on 
a  quite  similar  i^roblcm  involving  cot- 
ton. Both  wheat  and  cotton  are  .selliim 
below  the  cost  of  production  to  the  farm- 
cMs.  Anything  we  can  do.  working  to- 
gether, to  provide  a  better  world  market 
moie  m  line  with  the  cost  of  production, 
will  be  of  benefit  not  only  to  the  fann- 
ers but  al.so  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield 
Mr.  SPARKMAN  Is  not  the  ven.-  heart 
of  the  arrangement  the  objective  of  mak- 
ing an  orderly,  .^t.^ble  market  for  wlieat' 
Is  not  that  what  we  are  really  strivinc 
for? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Tlu 
Senator  is  correct.  The  two  biu'ge.st  ex- 
porting nations  arc  Canada  and  the 
United  .States.  We  have  used  the  old  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement  for  year.-> 
and  have  woiked  together  to  maintain 
as  good  world  market  prices  as  we  could. 
Without  such  an  agreement,  we  would 
have  no  giudelines  at  all  to  follow. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course,  this  new- 
arrangement  includes  Au.stralia  and  .Ar- 
gentina and  most  of  the  other  wheat- 
producing  countries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  lioith  Dakota.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  While  we  would  nat- 
urally like  to  iiave  a  ;  rc;'>ler  .shaie  of  the 
European  m.irket  than  we  h.^ve.  v/e  v.ill 
not  be  any  worse  off  than  we  were  be- 
fore, and  in  many  respects  we  will  be  bet- 
ter off. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Are  we  not  much 
better  off  having  .stability  in  the  market, 
regardless  of  the  price,  .•^o  that  we  will 
know  what  the  price  will  be  and  can  lea- 
aonablv  predict  it? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  This  is 
true.  Wheat  faces  greater  problems  than 
perhaps  any  other  farm  commodity  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  At  least  60 
percent  of  the  wheat  must  be  exported, 
so  it  is  necessar>'  to  depend  verj-  largely 
on  the  export  market.  Anything  we  can 
do  to  help  stabilize  the  world  price  and 
get  the  world  price  a  little  more  in  line 
with  the  cost  of  production  is  to  our  ad- 
vantage. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  To  get  an  orderly 
market,  with  reasonably  steady  exports. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  raised  a  ver>'  good 
point.  It  seems  that  those  who  oppose 
the  agreement  or  arrangement  forget 
that  90  to  95  i^ercent  of  the  wheat  that 
moves  in  world  trade  has  been  going 
through  the  Diternational  Wheat  Agree- 
ment. 

One  would  gather  from  some  of  the 
statements  made  and  some  of  the  op- 
position I  have  read  that  once  we  enter 
into  this  International  Wheat  Arrange- 
ment. Canada.  Australia.  Argentina,  and 
other  countries  will  not  have  to  pay  at- 
tention to  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
also  are  signatories  to  it.  In  addition,  the 
importing  countries  have  already  agreed 
in  many  instances  to  this  iirice  and  think 
it  is  fair,  because  they  realize  the  im- 
portance of  the  world  wheat  in  trade  as 
well  as  its  importance  as  food. 
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The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  has  made  a  very  good  point.  I 
know  of  no  other  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  I  know  of  no  one  else  in  the  Nation 
who  is  more  qualified  to  speak  on  this 
matter  than  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

We  like  to  argue  with  North  Dakota  as 
to  whether  Kansas  raises  more  wheat 
than  North  Dakota,  but  we  are  willing 
to  share  that  honor  with  North  Dakota 
from  time  to  time. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  wheatgrower  or 
any  group  representing  the  wheat  farm- 
ers of  this  Nation — and  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor whether  he  knows  of  any — opposed 
to  this  arrangement. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  No,  I 
do  not. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  his  kind  comments. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  to  add  a  word 
to  what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  said  about  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  rep- 
resents a  wheatgrowing  State.  But  I 
know  of  no  one  to  whom  I  would  rather 
risk  the  fortunes  of  cotton.  We  do  not 
grow  much  wheat  in  my  State.  We  grow 
only  a  little.  But  we  grow  a  great  deal 
of  cotton. 

I  consider  the  Senator  from  North 
E>akota  to  be  an  all-around  farmer  rep- 
resentative, because  he  has  been  that 
during  the  years  he  has  served  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  ap- 
preciate the  generous  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

In  further  reply  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  ECansas,  I  know  of  no  op- 
position to  the  arrangement  from  the 
wheatgrowers.  Most  of  the  opposition — 
and  the  most  vociferous — is  from  the  big 
exporters.  They  are  not  Interested  in  a 
higher  price  to  farmers.  In  fact,  they  can 
export  low-priced  wheat  more  cheaply. 
They  have  less  money  involved  and 
fewer  complications.  The  lower  the 
prices,  the  better  it  Is  for  them.  I  wish 
they  would  not  be  so  selfish  and  would 
take  the  interests  of  the  fanner  to  heart 
once  in  a  while. 

It  is  worthy  of  note.  Mr.  President, 
that  this  arrangement  has  the  support 
of  a  broad  range  of  farm  organizations 
and  producer  groups.  The  National 
Grange,  the  National  Farmers  Union, 
the  National  Farmers  Organization,  and 
the  Midcontinent  Farmers  Association 
have  all  stated  their  strong  support. 

Further  support  has  come  from  the 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
Western  Wheat  Associates,  Inc.,  Great 
Plains  Wheat,  and  similar  groups.  In  my 
own  State,  the  International  Grains 
Arrangement  has  the  strong  backing  of 
the  North  Dakota  Wheat  Commission 
which  has  devoted  great  effort  to  the 
development  and  expansion  of  wheat 
markets  around  the  world. 

Some  Interests  have  argued  that  the 
Soviet  Union  could  be  the  big  winner  if 
the  arrangement  is  ratified.  They  point 
out  that  Russia  could  remain  outside  the 
pact  and  undersell  member  exporting 
nations.  This  is  not  the  case.  Member 


importing  nations  are  bound  by  their 
commitments  to  respect  the  price  range 
set  forth  in  the  arrangement  even  for 
their  purchases  from  nonmember  na- 
tions. 

Also,  it  must  be  recalled  that  wheat 
production  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
very  erratic  and  at  times  that  country 
has  been  one  of  the  largest  cash  wheat 
markets  in  the  world  for  exporting  na- 
tions other  than  the  United  States. 
Their  supplies  were  low  a  few  years  ago, 
and  we  exf>orted  a  large  amount  of 
wheat  to  them.  Also,  they  do  not  deal 
much  in  a  cash  market.  Most  of  their 
wheat  is  disposed  of  through  barter 
arrangements. 

Very  little  lias  been  said  of  the  situa- 
tion that  would  exist  in  the  absence  of 
an  agreement  such  as  this.  I  realize  that 
world  wheat  trade  would  continue. 
Beyond  that,  little  is  certain. 

Since  the  expiration  of  the  operative 
provisions  of  the  old  International 
Wheat  Agreement  almost  a  year  ago,  we 
have  seen  indications  that  some  nations 
will  resort  to  price  cutting  in  the  absence 
of  any  agreement.  This  could  lead  to 
so-called  fire  sales  of  wheat. 

Since  60  percent  of  the  wheat  produced 
in  this  country  must  reach  a  foreign 
market,  there  would  be  no  question  but 
what  the  United  States  would  have  to 
follow  such  competition.  What  would  be 
the  result  of  such  a  price  war?  It  would 
simply  mean  that  the  American  farmer — 
already  hard  pressed — would  wind  up 
with  lower  prices,  possibly  fewer  markets, 
and  surely  less  income. 

The  March  20,  1968,  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  carried  an  editorial  oppos- 
ing the  International  Grains  Arrange- 
ment. In  supporting  this  opposition,  the 
writer  quoted  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  position  on  the  pact. 

He  stated,  that  according  to  the  Farm 
Bureau: 

Refusal  to  ratify  would  make  clear  to  the 
world  that  the  United  States  Intends  to  seek 
wheat  markets  throughout  the  world,  selling 
at  the  market  price  on  a  competitive  basis. 
This  would  be  a  step  toward  returning  wheat 
to  the  forum  of  vigorous  trade  negotiations 
and  away  from  International  supply  manage- 
ment. .  .  . 

For  the  trader  or  exporter  reading  the 
Wall  Street  Journal — and  they  never 
have  been  friendly  to  farmers — this 
reasoning  may  make  sense.  For  the 
farmer,  facing  American  prices  for  equip- 
ment, fuel,  fertilizer,  and  repairs,  Ameri- 
can tax  rates,  freight  rates,  and  labor 
costs  it  offers  small  comfort. 

This  type  of  thinking  asks  the  Ameri- 
can wheat  producer  to  accept  his  return 
on  the  world  market — whatever  that 
may  be — while  paying  much  higher 
American  prices  for  everything  he  needs 
to  produce  wheat. 

The  wheat  farmers  of  North  Dakota, 
Kansas,  and  Texas  would  gladly  accept 
the  price  assurances  given  wheat  pro- 
ducers in  European  nations.  The  price 
support  level  for  the  1967-68  wheat  crop 
in  France  is  $2.50  per  bushel.  In  Ger- 
many, price  supports  are  set  at  $2.57  per 
bushel;  in  Italy,  S2.59  per  bushel;  Swit- 
zerland, $4.29  per  bushel;  Norway,  $4.17 
per  bushel;  and  Sweden,  $2.89  per  bushel. 

The  price  support  loan  level  in  the 
United    States    is    presently    $1.25    per 


bushel.  Farmers  who  participate  in  the 
wheat  certificate  program,  do  receive 
certificate  payments — but  even  with 
these — the  price  assurance  offered  the 
American  farmer  is  far  lower  than  that 
afforded  European  producers. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  reason- 
ing of  those,  who  feel  the  farmer  would 
be  better  off  selling  wheat  at  still  lower 
prices.  That,  Mr.  President,  in  the  final 
analysis,  is  the  principal  advantage  this 
arrangement  offers. 

I  never  thought  I  would  see  the  day 
when  we  would  be  arguing  in  the  Senate 
for  lower  world  prices  for  wheat  or  any 
other  commodity  produced  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  new  day  for  me. 

It  would  provide  producers  some  slen- 
der additional  price  protection.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  broad  support  it  has 
among  farm  organizations  and  producer 
groups  most  familiar  with  the  problems 
of  wheat  producers.  It  is  also  the  major 
consideration  in  my  supporting  ratifica- 
tion. 

The  second  portion  of  the  Interna- 
tional Grains  Arrangement — the  Food 
Aid  Convention — implements  the  Geneva 
Cereals  Agreement,  under  which  princi- 
pal exporting  and  importing  nations 
agree  to  provide  4.5  million  metric  tons 
of  food  grains — 165.3  million  bushels, 
wheat  equivalent — annually  to  needy  na- 
tions. The  United  States  will  provide  42 
percent  of  this  total. 

Tills  is  a  significant  step  forward  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  hungry  people 
throughout  the  world.  Our  food-for- 
peace  program  has  served  well  in  this 
capacity  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  The 
United  States  cannot  do  this  task  alone, 
however.  Other  nations  can  and  should 
bear  a  portion  of  this  load.  Tliis  would 
be  accomplished  under  the  Food  Aid 
Convention. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  want  to  say  that 
this  agreement  is  not  perfect.  It  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  I  do  feel  very 
strongly,  however,  that  it  does  provide 
some  badly  needed  added  price  assur- 
ance for  the  American  producer,  and  it 
does  continue  a  basic  structure  for  world 
wheat  trade  that  has  been  relatively 
effective  since  1949. 

For  these  reasons,  I  feel  the  advan- 
tages outweight  the  disadvantages  and 
I  strongly  urge  that  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  its  ratification. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  his  statement.  However,  I  have  two 
points  I  wish  to  raise.  First,  there  has 
been  considerable  discussion  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  in  the  press,  and 
there  will  continue  to  be,  with  respect 
to  Russia  getting  into  international  ex- 
ports of  wheat.  Russia  has  had  problems, 
but  thfi  International  Wheat  Arrange- 
ment has  tied  up  wheat  with  exporting 
countries  so  that  the  Soviet  Union  can- 
not get  in  with  great  quantities  of  wheat. 
This  makes  for  an  orderly  arrangement 
with  respect  to  wheat. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  agree 
that  that  is  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  arrangement. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  agree  fully. 
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Second,  the  position  of  those  who  op- 
pose the  treaty  seems  to  be,  "Let  us  just 
sell  wheat.  We  do  not  care  what  the 
fanners  get  for  the  wheat;  just  get  it  on 
the  market;  turn  it  over  to  the  world." 

If  we  adopt  that  position  we  will  start 
a  wheat  price  war,  which  would  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. I  could  not  conceive  of  anything 
more  difHcult  than  that  type  situation. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The  In- 
ternational Grains  Arrangement  would 
probably  do  away  with  the  need  for  the 
present  export  subsidy  system  most  of 
the  time  or  at  least  until  American  prices 
become  higher  than  they  are  now.  This 
would  result  in  a  great  savings  to  the 
American  taxpayer.  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  ignore  saving  the  taxpayers  a  siz- 
able amount  of  money. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Inter- 
national Grains  Arrangement  appears  to 
me  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Tlie  International  Grains  Arrange- 
ment will  help  the  wheat  producers  of 
this  country.  More  than  half  of  their 
wheat  moves  into  export  markets  where 
it  competes  with  the  grain  of  other  pro- 
ducing countries.  We  need  the  IGA,  now 
that  we  are  in  a  period  of  world  overpro- 
duction, not  only  to  set  up  rules  and  pro- 
cedures that  will  prevent  wheat  price 
wars  but  that  also  will  set  minimum 
prices  at  levels  that  will  give  the  Ameri- 
can wheat  producer  assurance  of  a  little 
more  income. 

The  new  range  of  prices  in  the  IGA  will 
be  20  cents  a  bushel  higher  than  they 
were  under  the  former  International 
Wheat  Agreement.  This  new,  higher 
minimum  should  mean  higher  receipts 
for  our  farmers  when  they  sell  their 
wheat. 

For  instance,  for  average  quality  U.S. 
Hard  Winter  wheat  the  new  minimum 
••irice  of  SI. 73  at  the  gulf  is  equivalent  to 
SI. 35  or  SI. 40  a  bushel  at  the  farm  in  the 
Midwest  or  Central  Great  Plains.  This  is 
10  or  15  cents  per  bushel  above  the  price- 
.support  loan.  Now  all  of  this  makes  sense 
for  the  American  wheat  grower,  but  how 
about  the  American  consumer?  The  an- 
swer is  that  any  increase  in  the  price  of 
wheat  sold  into  the  export  market  will 
not  have  any  effect  on  the  domestic  price 
of  bread  and  other  bakery  products.  Un- 
der the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965, 
Congress  separated  the  pricing  of  wheat 
used  for  domestic  consumption  from  that 
which  moves  into  the  export  market.  So 
the  IGA  will  have  no  effect  on  prices  paid 
by  our  consumers. 

The  food  aid  provisions  of  the  Interna- 
tional Grains  Arrangement  also  are 
praiseworthy. 

The  IGA  provides  for  a  4.5  milUon  ton 
annual  program  of  food  aid  to  develop- 
ing countries.  All  signatories  to  the  Food 
Aid  Convention  will  contribute— import- 
ing as  well  as  exporting  coimtries.  The 
United  States  will  supply  42  percent  of 
the  total;  other  countries  will  furnish  58 
percent. 

We  stand  to  gain  in  two  ways  under 
this  food  aid  program.  We  will  supply 
some  of  the  grain  that  importing  coun- 
tries will  need  in  meeting  their  commit- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  we  will  be  get- 
ting more  help  from  other  countries  than 


before  in  carrying  on  our  battle  against 
world  hunger. 

The  International  Grains  Arrange- 
ment is  a  sensible  approach  to  some  of 
our  most  urgent  wheat  exiwrt  problems. 
I  support  it  and  I  urge  that  other  Sen- 
ators support  it  in  order  that  it  may 
become  effective  on  July  1. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  a  few  remarks  regarding  the 
minority  report  which  was  filed  in  con- 
nection with  the  International  Grains 
Arrangement. 

The  minority  views  opposing  the  In- 
ternational Grains  Arrangement  makes 
several  claims  as  to  its  possible  harmful 
effect.  Most— indeed  all— of  these  argu- 
ments were  heard  during  the  course  of 
hearings  on  the  arrangement  before  the 
ad  hoc  subcommittee.  We  examined  many 
witnesses  on  the  points  raised  in  the 
minority  report.  We  submitted  many  of 
these  criticisms  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  detailed  and  careful  ex- 
amination and  their  responses  are  printed 
in  the  hearings,  beginning  at  page  23. 

I  should  like  to  answer  briefly  the 
critici-sms  in  the  minority  report  of  the 
International  Grains  Arrangement  for 
the  benefit  of  Senators  who  may  not 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
hearings  and  the  report  in  detail. 

Fir-st,  it  is  charged  that  implementa- 
tion of  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention 
would  reduce  U.S.  wheat  exports.  This 
point  was  covered  exhaustively  in  the 
hearings.  We  were  assured  repeatedly 
that  exports  will  not  be  reduced.  It  was 
admitted  that  export  .sales  might  at  times 
need  to  be  restrained  by  cooperative  ac- 
tion among  wheat-exporting  countries  in 
order  to  hold  world  prices  at  the  mini- 
mum levels.  But  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment there  is  good  reason  to  expect  that 
wheat  exporters  will  share  in  the  world 
pric3  stabilizing  effort,  and  that  the 
United  States  will  no  longer  bear  a  dis- 
proportionately large  share  of  the  world 
stocks-holding  burden,  as  we  have  in 
years  past. 

Proponents  have  not  been  so  bold  as  to 
claim  that  the  agreement  will  increase 
U.S.  export  volume,  but  it  is  more  likely 
that  our  exports  will  rise  rather  than  fall. 
Indeed,  if  other  exporters  do  exercise 
more  sales  restraint,  as  there  is  reason 
to  expect  they  will,  we  should  see  U.S. 
export  volume  actually  improved  by  the 
new  arrangement. 

A  number  of  witnesses  testified  that 
the  convention  would  not  reduce  wheat 
exports: 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
response  to  a  question  on  this  point 
stated  that  the  arrangement  will  -not 
interfere  with  our  maintaining  a  compe- 
titive position  vis-a-vis  other  suppliers, 
so  there  is  no  danger  that  it  will  inter- 
fere with  our  continuing  to  secure  a  fair 
share  of  world  trade'"— see  page  29  of  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  Harrj'  Graham,  representing  the 
National  Grange  stated : 

The  arguments  that  under  this  kind  of 
an  arrangement,  exports  cannot  grow  Is  fal- 
lacious   (see   page    108   of   the   hearings). 


Mr.  Julius  Katz.  of  the  Department  of 
State,  stated  that — 


There  Is  no  substance  to  the  charge  some- 
times heard  that  international  cooperation 
In  the   field   of  wheat  prices  ha*  restricted 


International  trade  or  Impeded  U.S.  wheat 
exports   (see  page  113  of  the  hearings). 

He  noted  that  during  the  pa.'^t  decade 
world  wheat  exports  liave  doubled  and 
the  U.S.  wheat  exports,  total  as  well  as 
commercial,  have  more  than  held  their 
own— .see  page  113  of  the  hearings. 

Second,  the  minority  report  contends 
that  the  convention  does  not  contain 
firm  guarantees  of  access  to  markets  in 
wheat-importing  countries. 

Tlie  executive  branch  did  concede  dur- 
ing the  hearings  on  the  arrangement,  of 
which  the  convention  is  a  part,  that  the 
United  States  was  unable  to  .secure  as- 
surances of  guaranteed  access  to  wheat 
markets.  Our  negotiators  tried  to  get 
firm  access  commitments  from  the  EEC 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  However, 
counterproposals  by  those  countries 
called  on  the  United  States  to  agree  to 
much  higher  wheat  self-sufficiency  rates 
in  the  EEC  and  United  Kingdom  than 
is  pre.<;ently  the  case.  Tliis  was  .seen  as  an 
import-restricting  move,  and  it  was 
rejected. 

Moreover,  our  negotiators  felt  that  the 
EEC  offer  to  hold  the  line  on  price  sup- 
ports was  of  httle  value  becau.se  of  var- 
ious loopholes  in  the  offer  and  because 
the  offer  was  limited  to  a  3-year  ijeriod. 
When  our  negotiators  saw  that  their  de- 
mands for  access  were  slowing  progress 
in  other  sectors  of  the  negotiations,  and 
when  it  became  apparent  that  no  mean- 
ingful access  assurance  was  possible,  the 
effort  was  abandoned.  Exporting  nations 
nevertheless  believe  that  other  gains 
made  in  the  negotiations  in  large  meas- 
ure offset  loss  of  the  acce-ss  demand. 

Third,  the  minority  report  argues  that 
the  convention  "could  eliminate  interna- 
tional competition  by  setting  a  price 
range  above  the  minimum  price  range 
in  the  old  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment," and,  should  the  convention  go 
into  effect,  "minimum  price  indicators 
would  most  likely  be  above  world  market 
wheat  prices." 

This  contention  was  thoroughly  ex- 
plored during  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee's 
hearinas  on  the  arrangement.  The  com- 
mittee's report,  summarizing  on  page  7 
the    testimony    of    administration    and 
other  witnesses  on  this  point.  not«s  that 
higher  minimums  reflect  increased  wheat 
production  costs  and  are  not  out  of  line 
with    recent   trading   prices   for   wheat 
in  the  world  market,  and  that  setting  the 
minimum  closer  to  actual  trading  prices 
would  limit  downward  price  fluctuations. 
The    subcommittee's    hearings    show- 
clearly  what  would  happen  if  the  price 
and  sales  restraint  mechanism  does  not 
work.   Administration   spokesmen   were 
asked  repeatedly:  "Will  the  United  States 
remain  fully   competitive  in   the  world 
wheat  market?"  The  record  shows  that 
the  United  States  Intends  to  remain  fully 
competitive   and   that   our   membership 
in  the  IGA  in  no  way  alters  our  right  to 
do  so.  We  are  assured,  in  other  words, 
that  when  supply  is  heavy   and  world 
prices  press  on  the  minimum,  no  one 
exporter  shall  be  disadvantaged.  We  are 
assured  that  all  the  member  exporters 
understand  this,  and  that  all  understand 
that  whenever  this  ceases  to  be  the  case, 
the  minimum  prices  cease  to  be  effective. 
The  obligation  to  uphold  the  IGA  price 
range  is  a  collective  one.  The  alterna- 
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tive  is  the  threat  of  lower  world  prices, 
costly  price  wars,  lower  export  earn- 
ings, and  lower  returns  to  producers — 
and  these  harmful  results  would  affect  all 
exporting  countries.  This  interpretation 
of  the  convention — an  interpretation 
that  would  allow  us  to  price  below  the 
minimum  if  it  became  necessary  for  us 
to  do  so — is  substantiated  by  a  state- 
ment by  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  which  is  included  in 
the  hearings  at  page  114. 

In  summary,  it  is  the  position  of  the 
United  States  that  unless  all  exporting 
member  nations  cooperate  to  maintain 
prices  at  or  above  the  minimums,  or  if 
these  nations  cannot  agree  to  make  ap- 
propriate adjustments  in  those  mini- 
mums,  then  the  convention  lecognizes 
that  an  aggrieved  exporter  nation  may 
unilaterally  export  wheat  at  competi- 
tive prices — even  if  those  prices  are  lower 
than  the  scheduled  minimums.  Stated 
another  way.  the  arrangement  does  not 
prevent  unilateral  action — including 
below-minimum  pricing — to  protect  one's 
competitive  position.  Thus,  the  United 
States,  as  an  exporter,  in  no  way  sur- 
renders its  right  to  compete  or  its  right 
to  a  fair  share  of  the  world  market. 

Fourth,  the  minority  opposing  the  ar- 
rangement contends  that,  if  the  conven- 
tion were  ratified,  the  United  States 
would  be  required  to  curtail  production 
to  force  domestic  prices  above  the  mini- 
mum or  to  apply  an  export  tax  in  order 
to  raise  export  prices  above  domestic 
price  levels. 

The  May  1968  Wheat  Situation  pre- 
dicts that  the  1968  U.S.  wheat  crop  may 
be  about  the  same  size  as  last  year's  rec- 
ord 1.5  billion  bushels.  Acreage,  both  this 
year  and  in  1967.  has  been  higher  than 
in  recent  years,  following  poor  crops  in 
most  of  the  world's  producing  areas  and 
sharp  reduction  in  our  carryover  stocks. 
U.S.  production  responds  more  to  our 
supply  outlook  than  to  the  minimum 
price  provision  of  such  an  arrangement. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Grains  was  reported  recently  to  have 
urged  a  15-percent  reduction  from  the 
current  59.3  million  acres  for  next  year: 
this  would  mean  a  harvested  acreage  of 
something  like  50  million  acres  in  1969, 
more  nearly  in  line  with  the  average 
acreage  for  the  period  1961-65.  The 
United  States  did  increase  acreage 
sharply  m  1967  m  the  face  of  a  reduced 
carryover  and  immediately  following  2 
years  of  poor  overseas  production. 

With  respect  to  the  possibility  that  an 
"export  tax"  may  be  imposed  on  exports, 
should  our  prices  fall  below  the  mini- 
mum, the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  informed  the  committee  that  it  has 
authority — under  the  1965  Agriculture 
Act — to  require  the  purchase  of  certifi- 
cates to  bring  the  export  price  of  wheat 
up  to  the  convention's  minimum — see 
page  24  of  the  hearings. 

Fifth,  it  is  argued  that  the  U.S.  com- 
petitive position  would  be  endancjered  "if 
other  exporting  countries  did  not  comply 
with  the  minimum  indicators  as  scrup- 
ulously as  the  United  States."  and  that 
••exfjerience  under  the  old  International 
Wheat  Agreement  indicates  this  would 
happen." 

The  position  of  our  negotiators  during 
the  Geneva  talks — discussed  in  the  hear- 


ings at  page  114 — shows  that  the  United 
States  is  willing  to  cooperate  with  other 
exporting  nations  in  following  the  pro- 
cedures set  out  in  the  convention  in  order 
to  maintain  prices  within  the  schedule. 
But  it  also  is  clear  that  the  United  States 
iias  made  its  position  known  that  it 
would  not  hesitate  to  price  below  the 
minimum  if  the  procedures  in  the  con- 
vention were  not  adhered  to  in  such  a 
way  as  to  maintain  the  minimum  price 
level. 

The  U.S.  wheat-export  position  during 
the  old  International  Wheat  Agreement 
fared  very  well  indeed.  Our  wheat  ex- 
ports increased  from  300  million  bushels 
in  1949  to  some  750  million  bushels  this 
year.  Our  exports  for  dollars  increased 
from  46  million  bushels  in  1949  to  nearly 
300  million  bushels  in  1966 — under  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement. 

Mr.  Harry  Graham,  of  the  National 
Grange,  testified  before  the  ad  hoc  sub- 
committee considering  the  arrangement 
that,  during  the  1966  "wheat  war"  be- 
tween Canada  and  Australia: 

We  got  Inio  It  and  we  won  our  battle,  too. 
and  we  taught  some  of  the  other  countries 
In  the  world  who  were  In  this  wheat  market 
to  st.iy. 

Further,  Mr.  Graham  said: 

I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  have  trouble 
with    the    violation    of    these    floors    in    the 

future  .  .  . 

Sixth,  the  minority  views  stato  that, 
since  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention  es- 
tablishes minimum  prices  in  terms  of 
U.S.  gulf  port  prices,  "minimum  prices 
for  ports  of  other  exporting  nations 
could  be  calculated  in  a  manner  to  give 
them  a  competitive  advantage." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
sponded to  a  question  on  this  point 
raised  by  the  subcommittee  during  the 
hearings.  The  Department's  reply  stated 
that  the  gulf  position  as  a  basing  point 
was  used  "simply  because  the  gulf  is  open 
to  oceangoing  vessels  at  all  times  during 
the  year  and  thus  provides  a  more  ap- 
propriate starting  point  for  the  transla- 
tion of  the  various  minimum  prices"  than 
was  the  Canadian  Lakehead  position  in 
the  old  agreement.  The  Department's 
statement  can  be  found  in  the  hearings  at 
page  26. 

Seventh,  the  minority  report  contends 
that  the  convention's  price  schedule 
"could  also  quickly  induce  increased 
production  in  other  countries  less  efficient 
than  that  of  the  United  States." 

Under  Secretary  Schnittker,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee,  page 
17.  spoke  to  this  point.  He  said : 

Importers  have  recognized  the  increased 
costs  of  production  and  have  accepted  the 
Increases  in  the  minimums.  They  realize 
that  the  new  levels  are  generally  below 
prices  which  they  had  paid  for  wheat  in 
recent  years.  Inasmuch  as  these  past  trading 
prices  have  not  greatly  stimulated  wheat 
production,  there  Is  no  indication  that  the 
new  minimums  will  affect  Internal  wheat 
production  policy  around  the  world. 

The  Under  Secretary's  view  was  shared 
by  Mr.  C.  Allen  Tom.  who  testified  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Wheat  Associates, 
and  Great  Plains  Wheat.  Inc. — page  154. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  exporters  will 
not  increase  production — unless  justified 
by  growth  in  the  world  market — because 
the  arrangement  places  upon  all  of  them 


the  primary  responsibility  for  maintain- 
ing a  stable  world  price.  Importers  will 
not  raise  production  because  their  costs 
and  internal  price-support  levels  are 
already  far  higher  than  the  proposed 
IGA  minimums.  and  to  significantly  in- 
crease production  would  require  further 
increases  in  their  support  levels  and  in- 
ternal prices  to  consumers. 

Eighth,  the  minority  report  states  that 
the  United  States  "now  has  a  super- 
abundant supply  of  wheat"  and  the  ca- 
pacity to  expand  production,  and  that 
"our  national  goal  should  be  the  export 
of  1  billion  bushels  of  wheat  each  year." 

U.S.  carryover  of  wheat  projected  for 
July  1  is  about  545  million  bushels.  A 
year  ago  it  was  425  million.  These  carry- 
overs are  small  compared  with  the  1.1 
billion  bushel  average  for  1960-64.  U.S. 
carryover  of  wheat  reached  a  record  1.4 
billion  bushels  on  July  1.  1961. 

Whether  or  not  the  1  billion  bushel 
export  goal  is  a  realistic  one,  in  view  of 
the  recent  good  turnout  of  wheat  in  India 
and  Pakistan,  is  open  to  question.  Most 
of  the  export  potential  today  appears  to 
be  in  developing  countries,  where  there 
is  a  shortage  of  foreign  exchange.  Any 
great  increase  in  wheat  exports  to  these 
countries  would  likely  have  to  involve 
heavier  Public  Law  480  shipments. 

The  United  States  is  currently  export- 
ing about  50  percent  of  its  production  of 
wheat.  U.S.  exports  for  the  current  sea- 
son— through  March  31 — account  for 
about  a  third  of  the  total  exports  of 
wheat  by  the  five  largest  exporters,  which 
are  the  United  States,  France,  Canada, 
Argentina,  and  Australia. 

Ninth,  the  minority  report  claims  that 
the  Wheat  Trade  Convention  will  bring 
lower  incomes  for  U.S.  producers.  This 
contention  is  apparently  based  on  the 
assumption  that  our  exports  will  be  re- 
duced and  that  the  export  certificate — if 
applied — would  depress  U.S.  prices  But, 
I  have  already  explained  that  the  IGA 
need  have  no  effect  on  our  export  volume. 
And  as  far  as  price  is  concerned,  it  is 
much  more  likely  that  the  convention 
will  act  to  strengthen  prices  rather  than 
depress  them. 

The  basic  underpinning  for  our  do- 
mestic prices  is  the  loan  rate  and  our 
internal  supply-demand  balance.  To  the 
extent  that  the  new  agreement  is  made 
to  work,  and  its  price  floor  is  made  mean- 
ingful, we  will  have  added  an  important 
additional  measure  of  underpinning,  for 
as  I  understand  it,  the  farm-equivalent 
of  the  IGA  price  floor  is  about  SI. 38  per 
bushel,  whereas  our  loan  rate  is  present- 
ly only  $1.25  per  bushel. 

Tenth,  it  is  claimed  in  the  minority 
report  that  "ratification  of  the  IWTC 
w^ould  establish  an  unfortunate  pre- 
cedent for  future  international  trade 
negotiations." 

This  argument  was  consistently  denied 
by  the  administration  witnesses  who 
testified  before  the  subcommittee. 
Furthermore,  international  commodity 
agreements  must  be  considered  by  the 
Senate,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  each 
will  be  considered  on  its  own  merits. 

Eleventh,  the  minority  report  argues 
that  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention 
"places  no  limits  on  the  import  duties 
which  foreign  nations  may  impxsse  on 
U.S.   wheat"   and   that  the  convention 
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iegitimitizes  the  excessively  protec- 
tionist policies  of  the  EEC  and  removes 
any  contractual  obligation  on  the  Com- 
munity's part  to  refrain  from  increas- 
ing import  restrictions  as  it  sees  fit." 

Certainly  the  rejection  of  the  Wheat 
Trade  Convention  would  not  bring  about 
;i  solution  to  the  serious  problem  which 
the  opposition  cites.  A  recent  New  York 
Times  article  reported  that  as  recently  as 
April  30,  our  negotiators  at  Geneva 
called  on  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  to  reform  the  "border 
taxes"  which  constitute  a  major  barrier 
to  trade.  The  subject  is  under  study  by 
a  GATT  study  group,  and  we  can  hope 
tliat  constructive  measures  will  proceed 
from  that  study. 

Finally,  the  minority  report  charges 
that  the  Food  Aid  Convention  "does  not 
exceed  current  levels  being  provided  by 
the  signatory  nations." 

While  the  level  of  contributions  under 
the  Food  Aid  Convention  has  been  criti- 
cized as  being  about  half  the  amount 
of  the  original  goal  of  U.S.  negotiators, 
nevertheless  it  establishes  a  valuable 
principle — the  principle  of  international 
cooperation  in  food  aid  to  needy  nations, 
the  major  burden  of  which  in  the  past  20 
years  has  fallen  most  heavily  on  the 
United  States.  Multilateral  food  aid  has 
l.ng  been  a  goal  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  United  States  has  strongly  sup- 
lorted  the  principle. 

Contrary  to  the  claim  made  in  the 
minority  report,  the  arrangement  calls 
1  ir  importers  and  exporters  to  partici- 
pate in  such  efforts  on  a  much  larger 
.-  ale  than  they  have  before.  In  the  past. 
w  ith  the  exception  of  the  United  States, 
only  in  emergency  situations  have  a  few 
other  countries  ever  approached  the  level 
u:  food-aid  contribution  scheduled  in 
tne  new  IGA.  The  recognition  of  the  need 
fir  a  broader  sharing  of  food-aid  re- 
sponsibilities among  the  industrialized 
countries  is  one  of  the  important  benefits 
0:  the  new  arrangement. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  resolu- 
tion  of  ratification   be  .stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oojection.  the  International  Grains  Ar- 
r.mgement  will  be  considered  as  having 
p.issed  through  its  various  parliamen- 
tary stages  up  to  the  point  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  of  ratification, 
V  hich  the  clerk  will  read. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
■  :t.  concurring  therein) .  That  the  Senate  ad- 
•  ->e  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
!  .ternational  Grains  Arrangement  1967.  open 
;  r  signature  In  Washington  from  October 
13  through  November  30.  1967. 


ate  completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATI-VE  SESSION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uiianimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
:  e.sumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  after  the  Journal 
has  been  disposed  of  tomorrow,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
Fannin]  will  be  recognized  for  up  to  one- 
half  hour.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE BUSINESS  ON  TOMORROW 
AND  LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS 
THEREIN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  tliat  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Fannin]  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  up  to  12  o'clock,  and 
that  statements  made  in  comiection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO    11 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
Mianimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  agreed  to  the  reix)rt  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
iH.R.  164891  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  OflRce  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  independent  agencies, 
for  The  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969. 
and  for  other  purposes  that  the  House 
receded  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  10 
and  12  to  the  bill  and  concurred  therein. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
iH.R.  151901  to  amend  sections  3  and  4 
of  the  act  approved  September  22.  1964 
I  78  Stat.  990'.  providing  for  an  investi- 
gation and  study  to  determine  a  site  for 
the  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans. 

The  me.s.sage  further  announced  that 
the  Hou.^e  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
iH.R.  12639'  to  remove  certain  limita- 
tions on  ocean  cruises. 


THE  POOR  PEOPLE'S  CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  since 
May  12,  a  group  of  our  fellow  citizens 
have  been  in  Washington  engaged  in  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign,  seeking  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  the 


executive  branch,  and  the  country  their 
plight  and  the  plight  of  thousands  of 
others  in  our  country  for  v.hom  they 
raise  their  voices. 

Their  campaign  has  been  questioned 
for  various  reasons.  There  has  been  con- 
cern that  the  group  or  some  of  its  mem- 
bers woiild  adopt  methods  of  demonstra- 
tion and  dissent  which  go  beyond  the 
right  of  free  speech  and  petition  and  in- 
tinide  upon  the  rights  of  others — i)i-ac- 
lices  which  are  unlawful  and  cannot  be 
condo  ted,  if  the  processes  of  our  free 
system  oj  government  are  to  be  main- 
tained. There  has  been  concern  about 
violence  and  rioting. 

It  has  caused  concern  that  a  stay  of 
long  duration  would  affect  adversely  the 
bu.siness  and  activities  of  those  who  live 
and  work  m  Washington — and  that  it 
would  inhibit  the  visits  of  other  citizens 
to  the  Capital  of  all  the  people. 

It  is  my  view  that  such  concerns  could 
be  largely  avoided  in  the  future  if  the 
authorities  having  jurisdiction  would  .set 
out  publicly  and  in  advance  the  regula- 
tions which  would  eovern  such  as.sem- 
blies.  their  duration,  and  provisions  to 
assure  order  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Washington,  its  visitors,  and  the 
work  of  the  Government. 

These  authorities  are  the  Congress,  the 
officials  of  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  having 
jurisdiction  respectively  over  the  Capitol 
Grounds,  the  city  of  Washington,  and  the 
Park  System  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  speak  today  about 
the  importance  of  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign. I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  or 
the  countiT  can  afford  to  ignore  its  deep 
significance.  It  is  a  .■symbol,  simple  but 
movina,  of  the  poverty  in  our  countr^^ 

I  have  visited  Resurrection  City  twice, 
once  with  my  wife,  and  once  with  a  group 
of  Members  of  the  Congress  under  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Edward  Brooke,  a 
eroup  formed  a.s  an  informal  committee 
to  do  what  it  can  to  establish  commu- 
nication with  Dr.  Abernathy  and  the 
leaders  and  the  members  of  the  i)oor 
people's  group,  and  to  urge  necessarv-  ac- 
tion by  the  Congres.":. 

Resurrection  City  is  a  living  demon- 
stration of  the  way  thousands  of  our  fel- 
low Americans  live  in  our  rich  and  pros- 
perous country.  The  shacks  are  uniform, 
and  they  represent  the  uniform  lack  of 
adequate  and  sanitar>'  housing  for  many 
of  our  people.  Looking  inside  those 
shacks,  crowded  with  people,  one  sees 
the  actuality  of  the  crowded  living  con- 
ditions of  many  in  our  land,  without  the 
decencies  which  most  of  us  take  for 
granted.  The  village  itself,  without  ade- 
quate sanitation,  adequate  water  for 
drinking,  bathing,  and  the  washing  of 
clothes,  is  typical  of  many  communities 
in  our  land  and  of  large  sections  of  our 
city. 

One  needs  only  to  see  and  talk  to  the 
people  to  find  that  the  great  majority 
are  without  education,  without  training, 
without  understanding  of  our  Govern- 
ment, except  to  believe  and  feel  that  It 
does  not  understand  them,  and  that  it 
is  not  doing  all  that  it  can  to  help  them. 
The  movement  has  been  largely  free 
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of  disorder.  Dr.  Ralph  Abernathy  and 
his  colleagues,  despite  careless  remarks, 
have  expressed  their  faith  in  nonviolence 
and  are  doing  their  best  to  provide  de- 
voted leadership.  Some  of  the  people  in 
this  city  of  poverty  express  their  hope 
and  faith  that  the  Government  and  the 
country  will  understand  their  living  con- 
ditions and  move  quickly  toward  their 
betterment. 

It  would  be  a  serious  and  tragic  mat- 
ter if  this  group  of  people  should  leave 
Washington,  and  return  to  their  commu- 
nities throughout  the  Nation  without 
having  had  the  fullest  opportunity  to 
present  their  pleas  to  their  Government, 
and  that  they  should  leave  beheving  they 
have  not  been  heard. 

Some  departments  of  the  executive 
branch  and  some  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress have  heard  representatives  of  the 
Poor  Peoples  Campaign.  I  urge  those  de- 
partments .of  the  executive  branch,  and 
those  committees  of  the  Congress  which 
have  not  heard  these  people,  to  take  the 
initiative,  to  invite  Dr.  Abernathy  and 
delegations  reasonable  in  number,  to 
come  before  them,  to  describe  the  condi- 
tions In  which  they  live,  and  to  make 
their  proposals  for  action  by  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Throughout  the  Nation,  as  in  my  own 
State,  the  living  conditions  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  have  improved  immen- 
sely since  World  War  II.  Many  have  be- 
come well-to-do.  prosperous,  and  even 
rich,  and  for  that  we  are  glad.  But  there 
are  thousands  without  decent  housing. 
suEBcient  food,  or  proper  education  and 
training.  This.  I  believe,  is  a  major  cause 
of  their  frustration  and  sense  of  hope- 
lessness— a  cause  which  is  dividing  our 
country. 

I  know  than  Congress  has  done  a  great 
deal  in  past  years  to  assist  those  who 
do  not  have  equal  opportunity  and  those 
against  whom  discrimination  has  been 
practiced.  But  more  must  be  done.  Con- 
gress and  the  Government  are  begin- 
ning to  act  to  help  our  fellow  citizens. 
The  Poor  People's  Campaign  has  had  its 
effect,  but  there  are  millions  of  people 
in  our  country  who  do  not  know  how 
the  poor  live. 

I  take  no  special  knowledge  of  that 
except  for  the  fact  that  as  a  candidate 
for  oCace  over  a  number  of  years,  and 
one  who  has  traveled  to  every  section  of 
my  State,  who  has  gone  year  after  year 
through  the  eastern  part  of  Kentucky 
which  lies  in  that  area  kno^^Ti  widely  as 
Appalachia,  I  have  seen  these  conditions 
as  early  as  30  years  ago. 

I  served  as  county  judge  in  my  county 
of  Pulaski  in  eastern  Kentucky,  on  the 
fringe  of  Appalachia.  It  was  in  the  years 
of  the  depression  that  I  saw  daily,  hun- 
dreds of  people  without  funds  for  cloth- 
ing, food,  medical  care,  or  even  for  the 
burial  of  members  of  their  families.  In 
the  years  that  have  passed.  I  have  gone 
year  after  year  through  my  own  coimty 
and  through  the  eastern  section  of  Ken- 
tucky. I  have  said  many  times  on  the 
noor  of  the  Senate  that  while  the  living 
conditions  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  in  that  area  have  improved  im- 
mensely, there  is  a  group  who  live  worse, 
who  are  in  a  worse  condition,  who  are 


poor,  who  are  more  hopeless  than  they 
were  during  the  depression  of  the  1930's. 
There  are  many  causes  for  that,  but 
I  shall  not  elaborate  on  them  today.  Some 
are  a  result  of  their  own  lack  of  initia- 
tive, and  some  a  result  of  their  unwilling- 
ness to  work:  but,  in  the  main,  it  is  be- 
cause of  their  ignorance,  their  lack  of 
education,  their  lack  of  training,  their 
lack  of  opportunity.  This  condition,  I 
know,   is  reflected  all  over  the  United 
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I  repeat,  I  believe  there  are  millions  of 
people  in  this  cotmtry  who  have  never 
seen  or  have  any  idea  of  how  the  poor 
people  of  this  country  Uve.  They  would 
not  understand  it  if  they  saw  it.  Much 
must  be  done.  All  that  I  say  today  is 
what  I  have  said  earlier,  that  it  would 
be  a  tragic  matter  if  the  people  in  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign  leave  Washing- 
ton with  the  belief  that  they  have  not 
been  heard,  that  they  have  not  presented 
their  petitions  fully  to  Congress  and  to 
Government,  petitions  which  they  have 
the  right  to  make  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  which  we  should  hear  as  a 
matter  of  humanity  and  decency. 

That  Ls  why  I  speak  today.  I  make  my 
plea  that  the  least  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  can  do  for  these  people 
who  have  come  to  present  their  petitions, 
is  to  hear  them. 


COMMENDATION  OF  SENATOR 
HIRAM  FONG'S  ADDRESS  ON 
•PEACE— OUR  OVERRIDING  STAKE 
IN    ASIA" 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
period  of  traditional  commencement  ad- 
dresses on  our  Nation's  campuses.  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  a  singularly  note- 
worthy speech  delivered  by  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Hawaii  [Mr. 
FongI. 

On  June  5,  Senator  Fong  spoke  on 
•Peace:  Our  Overriding  Stake  in  Asia." 
a  subject  of  timely  importance,  discussed 
by  one  uniquely  qualified  for  this  task. 
Senator  Fong's  message  received  en- 
thusiastic response  and  a  standing  ova- 
tion from  the  audience  assembled  for  the 
commencement  exercises  of  C.  W.  Post 
College  and  the  graduate  schools  on  the 
Merriweather  Campus  of  Long  Island 
University. 

On  this  occasion.  Long  Island  Univer- 
sity conferred  on  Senator  Fong  an  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Let- 
ters. He  was  cited  for  devoted  service  to 
the  people  of  Hawaii,  for  his  outstanding 
accomplishments  as  statesman  and 
leader,  and  for  his  example  of  determi- 
nation and  self-help. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Sen- 
ator Fong's  address  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pe.\ce:  Otjr  Overriding  StaKe  in  Asia 
(Commencement  address  by  Senator  Hiram 
L.  Fong,  Ha-wall.  at  C.  'W.  Post  College  and 
Graduate  Schools  on  Merriweather  Cam- 
pus. Long  Island  University,  BrookvlUe, 
N.Y.,  June  5.   1968). 

Chairman  McGrath,  Chancellor  HoJile, 
Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Distin- 


guished Guests,  Members  of  the  Faculty, 
Candidates  for  Degrees,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, Friends:  May  I  first  extend  my  greet- 
ings in  the  traditional  HawaUan  way — 
Aloha!  With  that  beautiful  word  I  can  best 
express  the  feelings  that  flow  from  my  heart, 
for  Aloha  conveys  friendship,  goodwill,  un- 
derstanding, all  the  warm  and  human  senti- 
ments. 

I  am  delighted  to  share  this  memorable 
day  with  you  and  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
delivering  the  Commencement  Address.  I 
want  to  convey  my  heartfelt  gratitude  for 
the  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane 
Letters  which  your  University  has  bestowed 
on  me.  To  be  associated  with  you  as  an  hon- 
orary alumnus  of  Long  Island  University,  one 
of  the  six  largest  private  universities  in 
America,  is  for  me  a  high  privilege  and  a 
cherished  distinction. 

I  must  confess  that  to  receive  an  advanced 
degree  in  so  pleasant  and  easy  a  manner— 
without  going  to  classes,  without  study,  with- 
out examinations,  without  anxiety— leave.s 
me  vrith  some  feeling  of  embarrassment, 
knowing  how  hard  and  how  long  you  have 
worked  for  your  degrees.  I  congratulate  you 
on  earning  yo\ir  diplomas  the  hard  way. 

Here  on  this  beautiful  Merriweather 
Campus,  and  in  the  C.  W.  Post  College- 
named  for  the  distinguished  parents  of  Mrs. 
Marjorle  Merriweather  Post — we  are  witness- 
ing a  remarkable  resurgence  of  private  higher 
education.  It  reflects  highest  credit  on  all 
who  have  contributed  to  its  growth,  and 
especially  its  principal  beneflactress,  Mrs 
Post. 

Guided  by  a  forward-looking  Chancellor 
and  supported  by  generous  friends.  Long 
Island  University  has  launched  a  "Decade  of 
Destiny" — a  ten-year  development  plan  to 
Improve  quality  as  well  as  to  expand  In  size 
In  a  time  when  private  higher  education 
Is  declining  all  over  the  Nation,  this  is  both 
commendable  and  challenging.  I  am  con- 
fident that  you.  as  alumni,  will  do  your  part 
to  assure  the  success  of  these  enterprising 
plans.  For  the  sake  of  our  national  life  and 
future  generations  of  Americans,  private 
universities  must  strengthen  their  position 
in  order  to  fulfill  their  distinctive  role  in 
American  education,  so  indispensable  to  the 
preservation  of  academic  freedom  and  to  the 
advancement  of  the  human  mind  and  spirit 
On  this  graduation  day.  I  surmise  all  you 
young  men  and  women  must  feel  some  anx- 
iety and  apprehension  as  you  contemplate 
the  turmoil  and  tumult  convulsing  our  Na- 
tion and  the  world.  Perhaps  you  feel  some- 
what discouraged  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
enormity  of  the  tasks  ahead  and  by  the 
failure  of  those  preceding  you  to  solve  the 
Ills  that  still  plague  America  today. 

To  you.  I  say:  "Cheer  up.  Take  heart." 
Remember,  your  parents  faced  enormous 
difficulties  and  uncertainties  when  they  were 
your  age.  But  they  made  tremendous  prog- 
ress against  very  persistent  obstacles.  They 
did  not  solve  all  the  problems.  They  did 
not  create  Utopia.  But  they  did  make  as- 
tonishing gains — and  you  can,  too. 

When  your  parents  were  your  age.  Ameri- 
ca and  her  allies  were  fighting  for  the  very 
survival  of  the  Free  World  in  the  bloodiest 
war  in  history.  The  forces  of  Hitler,  Mus- 
solini, and  Tojo  marshaled  everything  they 
had  in  a  desparate  effort  to  conquer  the 
major  free  peoples  of  the  world — and  they 
came  perilously  close   to  succeeding. 

It  was  all-out  war,  climaxed  by  the  V- 
bombs  over  Britain  and  by  the  kamikaze  at- 
tacks on  U.S.  forces  in  the  Pacific,  and 
every  American  was  Involved  in  this  epic 
struggle.  No  community,  no  institution  es- 
caped the  impact  of  World  War  II. 

Your  own  University  nearly  collapsed. 
F^om  a  prewar  high  of  more  than  1000.  en- 
rollment dropped  to  a  low  of  307  In  1943. 
The  full-time  faculty  dwindled  to  a  mere 
two  dozen.  On  a  single  day  In  1943,  some  200 
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students  received  their  draft  summons.  Of 
the  1300  alumni  of  your  University,  1100  al- 
ready were  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Creditors 
forced  the  University  into  reorganization  and 
court-appointed  trustees  took  control  from 
the  chartered  trustees. 

Gradually,  the  tide  turned  and,  in  1945, 
.America  and  her  allies  were  victorious  both 
in  Europe  and  in  the  Pacific,  only  to  face 
the  enormous  problems  of  post-war  ad- 
justment. To  go  from  the  fever-pitch  of  all- 
out  mobilization  to  a  peacetime  economy 
was  a  task  of  prime  magnitude.  Defense 
iobs  dropped  off  sharply,  and  returning  serv- 
icemen wondered  where  they  would  find  em- 
ployment. Trvie,  there  were  huge  pent-up 
deiiiands  for  civilian  goods,  but  it  took  time 
to  re-tool  for  the  civilian  market. 

Meantime,  millions  of  ex-servicemen  took 
advantage  of  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights,  and  an 
irmy  of  veterans  swarmed  into  the  class- 
rooms. It  was  this  increased  enrollment  that 
^aved  the  day  for  Long  Island  University, 
...ffording  the  opportunity  to  recover  and  to 
.ittain  its  present  growth  and  stature. 

In  those  days.  Europe  and  much  of  the 
.■\sia-Pacific  theatre  were  in  ruins.  It  is  to 
;.he  everlasting  credit  of  your  parents'  genera- 
lion  that  they  elected  to  a-ssist  the  van- 
quished in  rising  from  the  ashes  of  defeat  to 
uecome  strong,  viable  democracies.  The  sig- 
;ilficance  of  this  magnanimous  and  far- 
.lahted  decision  on  the  part  of  your  parents' 
.■eneration  cannot  be  overestimated.  Under 
:hem,  America  accepted  a  new  role — that  of 
leader  of  the  Free  World. 

Twice  since  World  War  II,  America  has 
•.one  to  the  rescue  of  free  peoples  under 
.irmed  attack  irom  outside  their  borders.  So. 
.\merica  helped  to  save  South  Korea  and  now 
15  seeking  to  help  save  the  fifteen  million 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

But  you  say,  "Three  wars  in  less  than  30 

vears.  What  a  dreadful  record."  And  I  say. 

Yes,  three  wars.  But  your  parents'  penera- 

•Aon  did  not  start  any  war — not  World  War 

II.  not  Korea,  not  Vietnam." 

And  the  record  shows,  your  parents'  gen- 
eration routed  Nazi  and  Fascist  totalltarlan- 
:s.m  in  Europe;  helped  transform  war-dev- 
ustated  Europe  into  a  prospering  commu- 
nitv;  saved  Greece  and  Turkey  from  Com- 
munism: forestalled  Communist  expansion  in 
Free  Europe  through  the  Atlantic  Alliance; 
helped  convert  war-shattered  Japan  into  a 
dynamic  democracy  which  now  ranks  as  the 
third  major  industrial  power  in  the  world 

With  US.  help.  South  Korea  recovered 
;:om  war  and  now  experiences  .stability  and 
t>conomlc  progress.  The  Philippine  Islands 
■vere  granted  independence  and  have  enjoyed 
.  elf-government  for  more  than  20  years.  Tai- 
■.van  stands  on  her  own  feet  economically, 
obviating  the  need  for  more  economic  aid 
irom  the  United  States.  Today.  Taiwan  is  a 
living  showcase  of  progress.  Indonesia  has 
thrown  off  a  massive  Communist  threat  and 
IS  now  working  hard  for  economic  and  politi- 
cal recovery.  Thailand  and  Burma  have  a 
breathing  spell  from  direct  aggression  in 
which  to  make  economic  and  social  progress. 
.\11  this  under  your  parents'  generation. 
Here  in  the  United  States,  this  same  gen- 
eration achieved  a  remarkable  recovery  from 
the  upheaval  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
War.  Thev  mastered  the  problem  of  produc- 
ing enough  food  for  our  own  people,  with 
enough  left  over  to  feed  millions  of  other 
peoDle.  Thev  managed  to  provide  Jobs  for  75 
million  Americans  and  produced  the  highest 
standard  of  living  of  any  people  in  all 
history. 

Your  parents'  generation  evidenced  a  deep 
social  conscience,  providing  more  Job  security 
and  fringe  benefits  for  workers,  more  eco- 
liomlc  security  for  old  people  through  social 
ecurity  Improvements  and  medicare,  more 
^issistance  for  deprived  children  through 
Head  Start  and  antipoverty  programs,  more 
■■safeguards  for   the   freedoms  of  Americans. 


particularly  in  the  field  of  civil  rights.  In 
reality,  your  parents'  generation  has  been  a 
generous  and  noble  one. 

Tlieir  very  successes,  however,  produced 
some  worrisome  by-products.  Rising  affluence 
has  been  accompanied  by  an  alarming  rise 
in  crime,  drug  addiction,  rebelliousness  and 
lawlessness,  in  empty  leisure  for  too  many, 
in  tensions  and  anxieties  evidenced  by  great- 
er mental  illness  and  widespread  consump- 
tion of  tranquilizers. 

Inevitably,  too.  the  Vietnam  war  has  caused 
dislocations'  and  divlslveness.  It  has  diverted 
much  attention  and  resources  from  urgent 
domestic  needs  and  deferred  the  hour  of 
solution.  We  are  not  ignoring  our  daily  prob- 
lems, but  obviously  we  are  not  making  as 
much  progress  as  we  could  if  there  were  no 
war. 

i'eace  in  Vietnam,  inflation,  hard-core  un- 
employment, shortage  of  low-Income  hous- 
ing, overcrowded  cities,  polluted  water,  dirty 
air.  highway  safety,  the  threat  of  guerrilla 
warfare— these  are  problems  your  parents 
and  I  endeavor  to  cope  with  today,  problems 
von  are  inheriting. 

There  is  the  missile  gap.  the  dollar  gap, 
the  have  and  have-not  gap,  the  education 
gap.  the  culture  gap.  the  generation  gap,  the 
credlbilitv  gap.  Serious  as  these  are.  there  is 
another,  "  more  pervasive  gap — which,  lor 
want  of  a  better  term,  I  call  the  people-to- 
people  gap. 

Tlie  crowning  paradox  of  our  time  is  that 
as  the  world  becomes  smaller,  the  gaps  among 
peoples  appear  to  grow  larger. 

"Hie  world  is  shrinking  in  to  many  ways— 
by  speedv  transportation,  by  instantaneous 
satellite-TV  and  the  "hot  line."  by  burgeon- 
ing travel,  business,  and  other  direct  inter- 
change Yet  the  lack  of  mutual  understand- 
ing and  mutual  trust  among  the  world's 
races  and  the  world's  nations  persists  as  the 
widest  and  most  unfortunate  gap. 

Within  our  country's  borders  and  within 
our  cities,  despite  the  unifying  factors  of 
rapid  communication  and  transportation. 
Americans  seem  to  suffer  an  estrangement. 
a  sense  that  we  are  not  a  united  people 
working  toward  common   goals. 

Schisms  can  be  seen  in  ethnic,  economic, 
and  geographic  distinctions  White  and  black 
rich  and  poor,  urban  and  suburban.  Such 
differences  have  long  been  with  us.  But  how 
sharp  the  differences  today!  And  how  de- 
manding the  cry  for  swift  solution! 

We  wonder  whether  our  country  can  en- 
dure the  forces  pulling  and  tugging  at  the 
fabric  of  our  society.  We  know  the  statics  quo 
simply  will  not  suffice. 

Mv  friends,  history  gives  us  hope.  We  have 
only  to  recall  the  manner  in  which  America 
overcame  the  many  problems  that  flooded 
our  land  when  Immigrants  flocked  to  our 
shores.  Throughout  the  growth  of  our  Re- 
public, each  wave  of  immigrants  encoun- 
tered massive  problems  of  assimilating  into 
the  culture  to  which  they  came.  For  most — 
speaking  a  strange  language,  eating  strange 
foods,  wearing  strange  clothing,  confronted 
with  strange  mores,  far  from  home  and  fa- 
miliar surroundings — the  experience  was 
tratmiatic  and  the  transition  long  and  ardu- 
ous. But  with  persistence,  patience,  diligence 
and  industry,  each  group  eventually  melded 
into  the  New  World  environment  and  won 
acceptance  as  full-fledged  Americans. 

For  those  who  came  from  .'isla,  the  trans- 
formation from  immigrant  alien  to  American 
was  pari:.icularlv  fraught  with  hardship. 
Americans  almost  totally  oriented  toward  Eu- 
rope were  not  nearly  so  ready  to  welcome 
aliens  from  a  non-VVestern  culture.  But  in 
Hawaii  pnd  in  the  great  western  regions  of 
the  continent,  an  expanding  economy  needed 
hardy  laborers,  and  the  poor  people  of  Asia 
needed  Jobs.  So  despite  the  disparity  of  cul- 
tures. Asians  came  in  large  numbers  to  Ha- 
waU  and  the  West  Coast.  While  for  many 
long  years.  U.S.  law  barred  Asians  from  nat- 


uralization because  of  their  ethnic  origin. 
their  children  became  Americans  by  birth  on 
American  soil.  Eventually,  the  saga  of  the 
European  Immigrants  was  matched  by  the 
Asians:  the  so-called  "unasslmllables"  were 
assimilated. 

Today,  the  Negroes  remain  the  largest  mi- 
nority group  still  seeking  acceptance  as  full- 
fledged  Americans.  Landmark  legislation  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  has  sought  to  ensure 
equal  rights  for  them  in  many  fields,  and 
tills  effort  is  continuing.  Employment  and 
education  opportunities  have  been  greatly 
exjxinded  in  recent  years.  Discrimination  in 
many  areas  no  longer  exists,  and,  where  It 
does!  conscientious  efforts  are  being  made  to 
wipe  it  out. 

As  of  today,  however,  the  economic  gap  is 
too  wide  for  too  many  Negroes  to  feel  they 
are  living  in  a  land  of  opportunity.  With 
Jobs  at  a  living  wage,  with  decent  housing, 
vsrlth  better  education,  Negroes  will  be  able 
to  attain  their  rightful  place  in  the  sun  as 
full  partners  on  the  American  team. 

With  persistence,  patience,  diligence,  in- 
dustry, responsibility,  and  good  will  by  all. 
NeCToes  and  non-Negroes,  I  am  confident  full 
acceptance  will  come,  not  only  to  Negroes 
but  to  other  minority  races  as  well. 

My  friends.  America's  human  resources  are 
our  greatest  assets  With  only  .six  per  cent 
of  the  world's  population.  America  has  been 
able  to  outdistance  all  other  nations.  If  we 
are  to  maintain  that  lead  through  the  end 
of  tills  century,  when  we  will  have  but  four 
per  cent  of  the  world's  population,  necessity 
requires  that  the  potential  of  each  and  every 
American,  regardless  of  race,  be  fully  realized. 
Every  person  with  ideas,  skill,  labor,  know- 
how,  whatever  his  talents  may  be.  is  an  asset 
to  our  country  and  has  some  contribution 
to  make. 

Even  as  a  speck  of  earth  adds  to  the  height 
of  a  mountain  and  a  drop  of  water  adds  to 
the  volume  of  a  river,  each  contribution, 
though  as  small  as  a  .speck  of  e-arth  and  as 
tiny  as  a  drop  of  water,  adds  to  the  height 
and  the  volume  of  human  progress. 

Turning  to  our  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries, without  question  the  biggest  people- 
to-people  gap  for  Americans  lies  in  the  AsiH- 
Paclfic  region,  where  more  than  one-half  of 
the  world's  three  billion  three  hundred  mil- 
lion people  live 

More  and  more  today  we  hear  cries  that, 
once  the  Vietnam  war  Is  over,  America  should 
pull  out  and  stav  out  of  that  .area  We  are 
told  America  has  few  ties  that  bind  us  with 
the  peoples  of  Asia,  that  we  have  no  business 
exercising  leadership  there,  that  we  are  al- 
ready overburdened  with  worldwide  respon- 
sibilities, and  anyway  Asia  Is  a  remote  and 
alien  world  apart  from  ours. 

It  is  a  siren  song  to  ignore  Asia  and  to 
concentrate  our  attention  on  areas,  such  as 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  where  our  tra- 
ditional ties  are  older  and  stronger.  The  way 
some  people  sing  the  lyrics,  it  is  a  call  to 
neo-isolatlonlsm.  which  I  believe  is  neither 
practical  nor  wise 

It  is  onlv  natural  that  Americans,  having 
borne  unm'atched  burdens  since  World  War 
II,  should  want  to  lay  down  at  least  some  of 
those  burdens,  especially  at  this  ume  of  so 
many  urgent  needs  on  the  home  front  Hav- 
ing contributed  more  than  $127  billion  to 
postwar  recovery  and  economic  development 
in  emerging  n.rtions  and  having  carried  the 
major  burden  of  assisting  South  Korea  and 
South  Vietnam  defend  themselves  ag.iinst 
aggression,  Americans  are  understandably 
weary.  The  cost  in  American  lives  and  in 
American  dollars  has  been  very  high,  and 
many  question  whether  the  results  have 
been  worth  the  cost. 

Understandably,  too,  Europocentrism  still 
runs  deep  among  Americans.  For  the  founda- 
tion of  American  civilization  is  deeply  rooted 
in  Europe  and  not  in  the  Asian  world  The 
Atlantic  Ocean  is  a  river,  but  the  Pacific   is 
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siUl  a  vast  cx:ean  separating  America  from 
Asia. 

What  Is  forgotten  by  many  Americans  is 
that  we  have  been  deeply  involved  in  Asia 
from  the  early  days  of  our  Republic 

Our  Nation  became  a  Pacific  power  just 
before  the  Civil  War,  when  Ck)mmodore  Perry 
opened  Japan  to  the  outside  world.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century,  America  acquired  the 
Philippines  from  Spain,  Hawaii  by  annex- 
ation, and  Alaska  by  purchase  from  Russia. 
Alaska  extended  U.S.  boundaries  to  within 
two  miles  of  Asia,  and  Hawaii  extended  our 
borders  Into  the  mld-Paclfic.  America's  geo- 
graphic link  is  much,  much  closer  to  Asia 
than  to  Europe. 

Advocacy  of  an  open  door  policy  In  China 
and  the  trade  and  commerce  that  flowed 
from  this  formed  another  link  In  our  grow- 
ing chain  of  interests  In  Asia  and  Pacific 
affairs. 

Our  governance  of  the  Philippines,  World 
War  II  in  the  Pacific,  the  U.S.  occupation  of 
Japan,  and  the  war  in  Korea  further  em- 
bedded America's  stake  in  Asia.  Vietnam  is 
the  latest  ciiapter  in  a  U.S.  saga  that  dates 
bacii  two.  centuries. 

We  havf,  on  occasion,  tried  withdrawal 
from  Asian  affairs,  to  our  subsequent  dismay 
and  regret. 

In  the  late  1940's,  lack  of  su£Bcient  Amer- 
ican support  for  free  China  niade  much  easier 
the  Communist  takeover  cvf  mainland  China. 
Replacement  of  the  regime  in  China  friendly 
to  the  United  States  by  a  Communist  regime 
hostile  to  us  was  a  major  calamity.  We  are 
still  paying  a  dear  price  for  that  costly 
error — In  Korea  and  Vietnam  particularly. 

In  1950,  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Stat*  omitted 
South  Korea  from  our  Nation's  defense 
perimeter  in  the  Pacific.  As  this  had  the  plain 
appearance  of  US.  withdrawal  from  Korea. 
North  Korean  troops  soon  moved  south,  and 
the  United  States  went  to  war  to  prevent  a 
Communist  takeover. 

Thwarted  In  conquering  South  Korea,  the 
Communists  turned  their  attention  to  South- 
east Asia.  Titet  was  overrun.  Forays  against 
India  and  Pakistan  were  mJlltarily  incon- 
clusive, but  showed  the  probing  and  expan- 
sionist posture  of  Red  China.  Some  Asian 
leaders  were  awakened  to  the  real  threat  in 
Asia  and  this  was  helpful  in  strengthening 
the  will  to  resist  Red  China's  military  aggres- 
sion. 

In  1954.  Indo-Chlna  was  partitioned  and 
the  French  forces  pulled  out.  leaving  a  power 
vacuum  which  the  Communists  quickly  tried 
to  fill  Since  then  there  has  been  an  indecisive 
struggle  to  capture  Laos  and  an  Intensive 
Communist  struggle  to  take  over  South  Viet- 
nam, a  free  and  Independent  Nation. 

It  is  plain  that  withdrawal  of  the  US  pres- 
ence from  vita!  Asian  aretis  on  the  periphery 
of  China  and  Korea  later  proved  very  costly 
to  us  This  experience  should  warn  us  against 
Isolationism  now. 

The  United  States  has  sacrificed  too  much 
blood  and  treasure  ,it  Pearl  Harbor.  Leyte 
Gulf,  the  Coral  Sea,  Mldwav,  Guadalcanal. 
Iwo  Jima.  Pork  Chop  Hill.  Inchon.  Hill  881. 
Khe  Sanh.  Dak  To.  Loc  Ninh.  Con  Thlen.  to 
consider  retreat  Into  isolationism  in  the  Pa- 
cific and  .■\5ian  area  Whether  we  like  It  or 
not.  the  repercussions  of  events  in  .Asia  do 
Impact  upon  us  Were  we  to  abandon  our 
concern  for  peace  and  progress  in  Asia,  we 
would  forego  the  opportunity  to  influence 
events  there  in  our  national  interest  and 
security. 

Both  Red  China  and  the  non-Communist 
nations  of  Asia  are  closely  wat:'hlng  to  see 
what  .America  will  choose  to  do. 

If  .America  decides  to  let  Free  .\sla  "go-it- 
alone.  "  this  would  be  an  open  invitation  to 
Red  China  to  move  in  France  long  ago  pulled 
out  of  .^sla.  and  Britain  has  announced  its 
intention  to  pull  out  in  the  next  few  years. 
At  the  present  time,  only  America  provides 
a  strong  shield  for  free  Asian  countries. 

So.  If  America  perseveres.  Red  China '.=;  lead- 
ers will  be  forced  to  reassess   their  war-of- 


Uberatlon    strategy    and    to    re- think    their 
policies. 

While  checkmating  the  aggressor  in  Viet- 
nam may  not  persuade  Asian  Communists 
to  abandon  their  war-of-Uberatlon  policy 
elsewhere,  the  cessation  of  war  in  South 
Vietnam  will  give  that  beleaguered  land,  as 
well  as  other  Southeast  Asia  nations,  the 
crucial  opportunity  and  the  critical  time  to 
build  up  their  strength,  to  institute  social 
reforms,  to  develop  political  stability,  and 
to  form  regional  cooperative  arrangements. 

Leaders  of  nearly  every  non-Communist 
country  In  Asia  are  alert  to  the  dangers  posed 
by  Red  China,  support  U.  S.  policy  In  South- 
east Asia,  are  grateful  for  the  U.  S.  shield, 
and  are  accelerating  their  progress  toward 
strength  and  viability. 

For  years  Red  China  has  sought  to  prove 
to  the  world  that  its  way  of  life  Is  the  "wave 
of  the  future."  But  reports  of  the  upheaval 
and  bloodletting  In  Red  China  during  the 
Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution  last 
year  have  shown  the  Communist  "paradise" 
is  far  from  It.  The  Bamboo  Curtain  Is  split- 
ting, and  through  the  cracks  the  people  on 
the  outside,  particularly  neighboring  nations 
of  Asia,  are  seeing  a  far  different  picture. 

Widespread  realism  in  the  wake  of  the  Red 
China  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution,  with 
the  internal  and  external  threats  if  posed, 
resulted  in  a  drawing  together  of  Southeast 
Asia  nations  for  collective  security.  Five  na- 
tions— Malaysia.  Singapore,  the  Philippines. 
Indonesia,  and  Thailand — founded  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Southeast  Asia  Nations. 

Japan  Initiated  several  moves  aimed  at 
uniting  the  region  In  some  sort  of  free  trade 
area.  Meanwhile,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank — to  which  the  United  States  subscribes 
millions  of  dollars — continued  its  efforts  to 
promote  essential  economic  development  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mounting  hope  Is  replacing  despair.  Con- 
fidence Is  replacing  fatalism.  Spirit  is  re- 
placing apathy,  as  Asians  see  what  some  of 
their  brethren — in  Taiwan.  South  Korea,  and 
the  Philippines — have  accomplished  through 
their  own  Industry  and  diligence  and  with 
assistance,  moral,  material,  and  financial, 
from  others. 

Once  peace  Is  established  In  Vietnam  and 
threats  to  other  Southeast  Asia  nations  are 
thereby  diminished,  a  new  era  of  progress 
and  growth  can  be  forecast. 

Peace  can  be  the  salvation  of  Asia. 

The  benefits  to  flow  from  peace  in  Asia, 
not  only  to  nations  rimming  the  Pacific,  but 
also  to  nations  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
stagger  the  mind.  One  has  only  to  think  of 
the  potential  for  trade.  Industry,  education. 
Jobs  and  Investment,  food  production,  and 
the  potential  for  enriching  the  cultures  of 
the  world,  to  realize  what  a  salutary  develop- 
ment peace  and  progress  In  Asia  would  be. 

The  material  gain  would  be  matched — per- 
haps surp'.issed — by  the  spiritual  gain  as  men 
learn  to  live  in  amity  and  concord,  in  dignity 
and  self-respect.  In  trtist  and  in  faith. 

To  America  a  strong,  free,  healthy,  viable 
Asia  Is  as  imjxirtant  as  a  strong,  free,  healthy, 
viable  Europe  or  Latin  America.  Middle  East 
or  Africa. 

Self-determination  and  territorial  integrity 
are  fully  as  justified  in  Asia  as  in  non-Asian 
regions. 

Peace  and  Justice  are  as  imperative  in  Asia 
as  in  non-Asian  areas. 

Peace — this  is  the  overriding  stake  Amer- 
ica has  in  Asia. 

Drawn  into  three  major  wars  in  Asia  in 
less  than  30  years.  America  must  do  every- 
thing possible  to  attain  an  enduring  peace  in 
the  Asia-Pacific  arena. 

Can  peace  In  Asia  be  achieved  through  a 
policy  of  neolsolatlonism?  Highly  unlikely. 

If  there  Is  to  be  peace  In  Asia.  America  will 
have  to  devise  policies  that  promote  peace. 
This  means  involvement,   not  isolation. 

This  does  not  mean  we  must  be  policeman 
for  the  world.  It  does  not  mean  getting  In- 
volved in  every  squabble  and  border  incident. 


It  does  not  mean  International  paternalism 
nor  colonialism. 

It  means  encouraging  self-reliance  and 
self-help.  It  means  helping  developing  na- 
tions with  loans  and  technical  assistance.  It 
means  helping  to  eradicate  disease  and  Igno- 
rance through  health  measures  and  schools 
It  means  building  ties  of  mutual  respect  and 
mutual  goals.  It  means  encouraging  demo- 
cratic Institutions,  social  reforms,  and  free- 
dom for  all  peoples.  It  means  closing  the 
people-to-people  gap. 

Some  of  you  may  already  have  taken  part 
in  promoting  people-to-people  contacts 
through  your  University's  program  with  Its 
sister  University,  Chung-ang.  in  Seoul.  Korea, 
and  through  other  international  projects- 
all  reflecting  your  University's  motto  "Urbi 
et  Orbl,"  City  and  World,  and  your  concern 
with  the  wider  world  beyond  the  campus, 
city.  State  and  Nation. 

I  cannot  emphasize  coo  strongly  that  all 
Americans  must  turn  their  eyes  toward  the 
emergence  of  the  Asla-Paclflc  era.  for  history 
is  being  written  there  on  a  large  and  sic;- 
niftc.\nt  scale,  and  this  history  affects  all  of 
us. 

Along  with  your  contemporaries,  you  who 
are  graduating  can.  and  should,  help  shape 
what  could  well  become  the  Renaissance  of 
the  Asian-Pacific  world.  With  the  courage 
and  vigor  of  your  generation,  you  can  help 
spearhead  the  break-through  of  a  new  Asian 
era. 

■you  will  not  be  alone  in  this  task  Million.^ 
of  Asians  yearn  for  the  dawn  of  peace  and 
.ire  eager  to  join  iiands  with  you  in  building 
the  new  .^sia.  in  closing  the  tjap  that  has 
separated  East  and  West  through  the  cen- 
turies. More  than  my  generation  or  any 
other  in  history,  you  and  your  peers  will 
know  the  full  meaning  of  one  world. 

For  if  the  history  of  the  past  30  year,^ 
teaches  anything,  it  teaches  that  the  world 
is  very  interdependent  and  that  America  can- 
not be  guaranteed  peace  even  If  we  withdraw 
into  Fortress  America  and  ignore  all  other 
peoples. 

.So  if  peace  is  what  you  want  for  yourselves 
and  your  children — and  I  am  certain  it  Is — 
you  and  your  fellow  Americans  will  have  to 
take  positive  steps  toward  a  peaceful  world, 
not  only  in  Asia  but  around  the  globe 
Should  you  and  I.  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  leader  of  the  Free  World  and  the 
strongest  nation  on  earth,  falter  or  abandon 
the  struggle  for  p>eace.  what  hope  Is  there 
for  freedom,  liberty,  human  dignity,  human 
betterment  for  mankind? 

We  are  the  strength,  the  hope,  the  promise 
for  billions  of  human  beings  on  this  planet 
For  ourselves  and  for  them,  we  must 
persevere. 

In  this  hour  when  our  will  and  our  spirit 
are  severely  tested,  perseverance  in  the  cause 
of  peace  and  humanity  will  speed  the  day 
of  peace  for  all  mankind. 

An  ancient  Chineee  adage  says:  "If  plan- 
ning for  one  year,  plant  rice.  If  planning  for 
twenty  years,  plant  trees.  If  planning  for  a 
hundred  years,  plant  men." 

You.  today's  graduates,  are  tomorrow's 
planners  and  planters.  Plan  for  a  hundred 
years.  With  your  fellow  men.  plant  the  seeds 
of  peace  and  reap  the  harvest. 

To  all  of  you.  my  warmest  best  wishes. 
Godspeed,  and  aloha. 


S.  3637— INTRODUCTION  OF  NA- 
TIONAL FIREARMS  REGISTRY 
ACT 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
a  sense  of  urgency  combined  with  deep 
sadness  that  I  rise  today  to  introduce, 
once  again,  a  bill  to  provide  for  national 
registration  of  firearms.  It  was  less  than 
a  month  ago  that  I  introduced  similar 
legislation,  commenting  at  the  time  that 
in  the  course  of  our  labors  in  the  Senate 
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we  sometimes  have  the  disquieting  sen- 
sation that  "too  little,  loo  late,  is  always 
our  fate."  Never  lias  the  tragic  truth  of 
this  observation  been  more  apparent 
ihan  it  is  now. 

Gun  control  legislation  is  a  classic 
example  of  the  inertia  which  affects  us 
when  great  issues  linger  before  us.  the 
subject  of  frequent  and  careful  i-eview. 
Needless  to  say,  I  admire  methodical 
Ijrogress  on  matters  of  great  concern  to 
our  citizens.  I  welcome  full  and  frank 
debate,  and  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  such  proceedings.  But 
we  should  not  permit  unending  delibera- 
tion to  frustrate  action  entirely.  Our  re- 
spect for  the  diversity  of  views  and  the 
depth  of  legitimate  considerations  in  the 
Congress  and  the  country  should  not  be 
taken  as  a  mandate  for  timidity  in  ineet- 
ing  the  questions  before  us.  Surely,  after 
.so  many  terrible  consequences  of  our 
failure  to  act  decisively,  the  Senate  is 
picpared  to  take  firm  and  responsible 
action.  I  know  the  country  is  prepared 
for  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  intention  of 
reiterating  the  points  which  I  made  in  my 
previous  remarks  on  this  subject,  nor  in 
belaboring  the  observations  which  have 
already  been  made  so  eloquently  by 
many  of  my  colleagues.  But  .some  facts 
arc  worth  repeating,  for  they  seem  not  to 
have  been  comprehended  by  those  who 
claim,  even  now.  that  legislation  which 
would  regulate — not  limit,  but  regulate — 
ihe  availability  of  fiiearms  is  un- 
necessary. 

Thirty  years  ago.  a  nationwide  poll  re- 
\ealed  that  84  percent  of  the  American 
people  favored  registration  of  firearms. 
The  latest  poll,  taken  in  1967.  reveals  a 
similar  fact — 85  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  still  favor  firearms  regis- 
tration. 

The  outpouring  of  ix)pular  support  for 
such  legislation  which  has  been  evident 
in  the  last  few  days  is  another  clear  indi- 
cation that  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans are  deeply  and  legitimately  con- 
cerned. I  have  received  well  over  1.000 
letters  in  the  last  3  days,  all  advocating 
strong  gun  control  measures.  Editorial 
comment  in  the  major  newspapers  has 
.strongly  endorsed  more  stringent  fire- 
arms regulations.  As  the  'Washington 
Post  so  cogently  commented: 

The  frontier  has  passed  from  American 
life.  .Americans  now  live  in  much  too  close 
proximity  to  each  other  to  leave  guns  lying 
around  at  random  for  their  mutual  de- 
struction. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  appalled  at  the 
grimness  of  a  recent  tally,  which  indi- 
cated that  the  number  of  deaths  by  fire- 
arms in  America  in  this  century  is  I'i 
times  the  number  of  American  deaths  in 
all  our  wars  in  the  same  period  of  time. 
We  are  quick  to  deplore  the  rising  casu- 
aliies  in  the  war  in  'Vietnam,  and  they 
are  deplorable.  But  is  it  not  equally  la- 
mentable that  there  were  more  than  5.000 
homicides  by  firearms  in  this  countrj-  last 
year?  Is  it  not  cause  for  concern  that  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  alone,  there  were  more 
than  six  times  as  many  murders  by  fire- 
arms as  in  all  of  Great  Britain? 

I  am  .sympathetic  to  the  argument  ad- 
vanced by  many  of  my  colleagues  that 
gun  controls  would  not  prevent  those 
who  are  detei-mined  to  commit  a  crime 


from  doing  so.  Guns  do  not  make  mur- 
derers carry  out  their  grim  and  fatal 
task.  But  they  do  make  it  easier  for  them 
to  do  so.  The  availability  of  firearms  in 
this  countiy,  the  free  and  easy  manner 
in  which  they  may  be  obtained  by  even 
the  most  reckless  or  unstable  of  indi- 
viduals, is  a  definite  and  unfortunately 
increasing  threat  to  the  safety  of  all  our 
people. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today  would  not  make  these 
weapons  any  less  available  to  legitimate 
sport-smen  or  to  citizens  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  feel  they  require  the 
somewhat   dubious   protection   which   a 
loaded  weapon  provides.  Indeed,  this  bill 
imposes   no   regulatory   controls  at   all. 
The  legislation  which  I  propose  would, 
however,  make  it  unlawful  for  any  manu- 
facturer, importer,  dealer,  or  pawnbroker 
to  transfer  any  firearm  to  any  person 
unless  he  forwards  to  the  principal  law- 
enforcement  officers  of   the  locality   in 
which  the  tran.sfer  occurs  and  in  which 
the  transferee  resides,  and  to  the  fire- 
arms registry   to  be  established  in  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  a  registra- 
tion   statement.    No    individual    could 
trinsfer  any  firearm  without  also  regis- 
tering with  the  appropriate  law-enforce- 
ment  officers.   And   finally,   everj-   indi- 
vidual   who    presently   owns   a   weapon 
would  be  required  to  register  it  within  1 
year  of  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
In  .'^hort,  this  bill  would  provide  a  com- 
prehensive and  current  inventory  of  fire- 
arms privately  owned  in  this  country. 

This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  an  un- 
reasonable requirement.  'With  more  than 
2  million  firearms  being  sold  in  this  coun- 
try every  year,  .such  legi-slation  would 
provide  law-enforcement  officials  with 
a  reasonably  accurate  count  of  who  owns 
guns  and  where  these  weapons  are  lo- 
cated. It  would  make  it  possible  to  pro- 
vide a  check  on  these  weapons  and  to 
trace  them  should  they  be  used  for  ille- 
git-mate  purposes.  A  person  who  pur- 
chases weapons  for  illegitimate  purposes. 


and  enactment  of  a  National  Firearms 
Registry  Act  are  in  the  best  interests  of 
every  Ameiican.  I  believe  that  the  leg- 
islation which  I  am  now  introducing  is 
an  es.sential  complement  to  the  bill 
which  has  been  introduced  today  by  the 
Senior  Senator  fiom  Connecticut  with 
numerous  cosponsors.  of  which  I  am 
pleased  to  be  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  full 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  that  a 
speech  recently  delivered  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant Govei-nor  of  Massachusetts,  the 
Honorable  Francis  W.  Sargent,  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  It  is  a  statement 
which  I  heartily  endorse,  and  which  I 
believe  will  lie  of  interest  to  all  my 
colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  api^i'opriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  the  speech  will  oe  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3637 1  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  firearms 
registry,  introduced  by  Mr.  Brooke  "for 
himself  and  other  Senators  i.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

S.  3637 

Be  it  rnacted  by  the  Srnate  and  Hovsr  of 
Rppre^cvtatires  of  the  United  State!;  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
."Vet  may  be  cited  as  the  National  Firearms 
Registrv  Art 

Sec.  2.  <ai  It  sh.iU  be  unlawful  for  any 
manufacturer,  importer,  dealer,  or  pawn- 
broker within  any  State  to  sell  or  otherwise 
tr.insfer  any  firearm  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  "to  any  person  unless  such  manu- 
facturer, importer,  dealer  or  pawnbroker  for- 
wards (1)  to  the  principal  law  enforcement 
officer  of  the  locality  In  which  the  transac- 
tion occurs;  (2)  to  the  principal  l.iw  enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  locality  In  which  the 
transferee  resides;  and  (3)  to  the  firearms 
registry  to  be  established  in  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  bv  U.S.  registered  or  certified 
mall    (return  receipt  requested*    a  reglstra- 


giving  a  fal.se  name  or  address,  could  be     tlon  statement  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary 


more  easily  traced  if  the  purchase  were 
recorded  by  the  local  police.  An  indi- 
vidual with  a  police  record,  or  with  a 
history  of  confinement  for  mental  ill- 
ness, might  rea.sonably  be  recognized 
through  such  a  registration  process.  A 
weapon  which  was  stolen  could  be  re- 
ported, and  could  be  more  easily  recov- 
ered if  detailed  information  on  its  char- 
acteristics were  available  to  law-enforce- 
ment officers.  The  advantages  to  legiti- 
mate owners  of  firearms  are  infinite.  The 
advantages  to  the  general  public  should 
be  equally  obvious. 

So  long  as  a   sizable  portion   cf  the 
domestic  trade  in  weapons  takes  place  in 


shall  prescribe  containing  the  following  In- 
formation : 

(A)  the  name,  age,  address,  and  social  se- 
curity number,  if  any.  of  the  person  purchas- 
ing or  otherwise  acquiring  such  firearm; 

(B)  the  title,  name,  and  cfllclal  address  of 
the  principal  law  enforcement  officer  of  the 
locality  in  which  such  person  resides: 

(C)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
caliber  or  gage,  as  appropriate,  the  model 
and  the  type,  and  the  serial  number  iden- 
tification. If  any.  or  the  firearm;  and 

(D)  a  true  copy  of  any  permit  or  flmllar 
document  required  pursuant  to  any  statute 
of  the  State  or  published  ordinance  applica- 
ble to  the  locality  in  which  such  person 
resides. 

(b)    It  shall  be  unlawful   for  any  person 


a  nether-lai'id  where  registration  is  either  within  ^-^; --- ^other  ^^'^-^  f  --fac- 

inadequate  or  nonexistent,  the  effective-  ^^^^  TZ°nre,vmobmne6  bv  him  by  pur- 

ness  of  any  firearms  laws  will  be  seriously  ^^^^^    ^^^^   ^^  otherwise,  after  the  date  of 

in    question.    State    and    local    firearms  enactment  of  this  Act,  other  than  by  the 

registration  will  help,  but  it  will  not  be  ^rst  purchase  of  such  firearm  in  good  faith 

sufficient,  'With  a  population  as  mobile  as  for  purposes  other  than  resale,  unless  such 


ours,  with  20  percent  of  our  urban  popu- 
lation changing  residence  every  year, 
there  is  a  pressing  need  to  create  a  suit- 
able central  depository  for  firearms  reg- 
istration data,  to  which  State  and  local 
law-enforcement  agencies  weald  con- 
tribute, and  would  have  suitable  access. 
I   believe   that   prompt   consideration 


transferee  forwards  to  the  principal  law  en- 
forcement officer  of  the  locality  In  which 
such  transferee  resides  a  registration  state- 
ment in  such  form  ns  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  containing  the  following  Informa- 
tion: ,  , 

I  A)  the  name.  age.  address,  and  social  se- 
curitv  number,  if  any.  of  the  person  purchas- 
ing or  otherwise  acquiring  such  firearm: 
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(B)  the  title,  name,  and  official  address  of 
the  principal  law  enforcement  officer  of  the 
locality  In  which  such  person  reeldas;    and 

(C)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
caliber  or  gage,  as  appropriate,  the  model 
and  the  type,  and  the  serial  number  Identifi- 
cation, If  any.  of  the  firearm.  Any  local  law 
enforcement  officer  designated  to  receive 
such  a  registration  statement  shall  forward 
a  true  copy  of  any  such  statement  received 
to  the  firearms  registry  to  be  established  in 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  by  United 
States  registered  or  certified  mall  (return  re- 
ceipt requested  I.  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  whatever  arrangements  he  deems 
necessary.  Including  the  dissemination  of 
public  Information,  to  effect  the  policy  of 
this  section. 

(c)  Any  person  owning  or  possessing  any 
firearm  purchased  or  otherwise  obtained 
prior  to  enactment  of  this  Act  shall,  within 
one  year  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  file 
with  the  principal  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  locality  In  which  such  person  resides  a 
registration  statement  in  such  form  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  containing  the  fol- 
lowing Information: 

(1>  the  name,  age.  address,  and  social  se- 
curity number.  If  any.  of  the  person  owning 
or  possessing  such  firearm; 

(2)  the  title,  name,  and  official  address  of 
the  principal  law  enforcement  officer  of  the 
locality  In  which  such  person  resides:  and 

1 3)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
caliber  or  gage,  as  appropriate,  the  model  and 
type,  and  the  serial  number  identification,  if 
any.  of  the  firearm  Any  loc.^l  law  enforce- 
ment officer  designated  to  receive  such  a  regis- 
tration st,itement  shall  forward  a  true  copy 
of  any  such  statement  received  to  the  firearms 
registry  to  be  established  in  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  by  United  States  registered  or 
certified  mail  (return  receipt  requested) .  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  whatever  ar- 
rangements he  deems  necessary,  including 
the  dissemination  of  public  information,  to 
effect  the  policy  of  this  section. 

(di  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  the  sale,  other  transfer  or  owner- 
ship of  any  firearm  to  or  by  lAi  the  United 
States  or  any  department,  independent  estab- 
lishment or  agency  thereof.  (B)  any  State  or 
any  departmenr.  Independent  establishment, 
agency  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
(C)  any  duly  commissioned  officer  or  agent 
of  the  United  States,  a  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  in  his  official  capacity; 
nor  shall  such  provisions  apply  to  any  trans- 
actions between  manufacturers,  importers, 
dealers,  or  pawnbrokers  licensed  under  the 
enactment  of  chapter  44  of  title  18  of  enact- 
ment of  the  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  3.  (ai  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
and  maintain  a  register  identifying  each  fire- 
arm reported  to  him  pursuant  to  the  first 
section  of  this  Act,  Such  registry  shall  be 
established  In  consultation  with  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in 
order  to  insure  coordination  between  the 
registry  and  the  National  Crime  Information 
Center 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  his  responsibili- 
ties under  this  section  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  and  use  the  most  modern 
and  efficient  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment fnr  KAe  storage,  analysis  and  retrieval 
of  Infornntion  contained  in  the  registration 
statements  furnished  to  the  firearms  registry 
to  be  established  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

ici  The  Seo-etary  is  authorized  to  issue, 
amend  and  revoke  such  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  Act. 

Sec  4.  la)  Any  person  who  violates  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  Issued 
thereunder  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  first  offense  shall 
be  an  amount  not  to  exceed  SlOO,  in  the  case 
of  the  second  offense  by  the  same  person  shall 
be  an  amount  not  to  exceed  SI. 000.  and  in 


in  the  case  of  a  subsequent  offense  by  the 
same  person  shall  be  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $5,000. 

( b)  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully  makes 
a  false  statement  on  any  registration  state- 
ment required  to  be  forwarded  under  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  violated  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1001  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

Sec.  5.  Only  upon  the  rrtjuest  of  a  law  en- 
forcement agency  of  a  State,  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  of  a  Federal  department 
or  agency  shall  the  Secretary  furnish  in- 
formation contained  in  the  registry  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  Act  and  such  in- 
formation shall  be  furnished  only  to  the 
requesting  party. 

Sec.  6.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

{,  1 )  The  term  "person"  Includes  any  indi- 
vidual, corporation,  company  association, 
firm,  partnership,  society,  or  joint  stock 
company. 

(2i  The  term  "firearm"  means  any  weapon 
(including  a  starter  gun)  which  will  or  is 
designed  to  or  may  readily  be  converted  to 
expel  a  projectile  by  the  action  of  an  ex- 
plosive; the  frame  or  receiver  of  any  such 
weapon;  or  any  firearm  muffler  or  firearm 
silencer:  or  any  destrvictlve  device.  Such  term 
shall  not  include  an  antique  firearms  or  an 
unserviceable  firearm  possessed  and  held  as 
a  curio  or  museum  piece. 

(3)  The  term  "destructive  device"  means 
(A)  any  explosive  or  incendiary  (1)  bomb, 
(11)  grenade,  (ill)  rocket  having  a  propellent 
charge  of  more  than  tour  ounces  (Iv)  missile, 
(v)  mine,  or  (vl)  similar  device;  (B)  any  type 
of  weapon  by  whatever  name  known  which 
will,  or  which  may  be  readily  converted  to, 
expel  a  projectile  by  the  action  of  an  ex- 
plosive, the  barrel  or  barrels  of  which  have 
a  bore  of  more  than  seventy-eight  one- 
hundredths  Inches  in  diameter;  or  (C)  any 
combination  of  parts  designed  and  intended 
for  use  In  converting  any  device  into  a  de- 
stn.ictive  device.  The  term  "destructive  de- 
vice" shall  not  Include  (U  any  device  which 
is  not  designed  or  redesigned  or  used  or  in- 
tended for  use  as  a  weapon,  di)  any  device, 
although  originally  designed  as  a  weapon, 
which  Is  redesigned  for  use  or  is  used  as  a 
signaling,  pyrotechnic,  line  throwing,  safety, 
or  similar  device,  di)  any  shotgun  or  rifle, 
(iv)  any  firearm  designed  for  use  with  black 
powder,  regardless  of  when  manufactured, 
(V)  surplus  ordnance  sold,  loaned,  or  given 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4684(2) .  4685.  of  4686  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  (vl)  any 
device  which  the  Secretary  finds  is  used 
exclusively  by  the  United  States  or  any 
department  or  agency  thereof,  or  (vU)  any 
other  device  which  the  Secretary  finds  Is  not 
likely  to  be  used  as  a  weapon. 

(4)  The  term  "Importer"  means  any  per- 
son engaged  in  the  business  of  importing  or 
bringing  firearms  or  ammunition  into  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  sale  or  distribu- 
tion. 

(5)  The  term  "manufacturer"  means  any 
person  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  for  purposes  of  sale  or 
distribution. 

(6)  The  term  "dealer"  means  (A)  any  per- 
son engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  at  wholesale  or  retail, 
or  (B)  any  person  engaged  In  the  business  of 
repairing  such  firearms  or  of  making  or  fit- 
ting special  barrels,  stocks,  or  trigger  mechan- 
isms to  firearms. 

(7)  The  term  "pawnbroker"  means  any  per- 
son whose  business  or  occupation  Includes 
the  taking  or  receiving,  by  way  of  pledge  or 
pawn,  of  any  firearm  or  ammunition  as  secu- 
rity for  the  payment  or  repayment  of  money. 

(8)  The  term  "antique  firearm"  means  any 
firearm  of  a  design  used  before  the  year  1870 
(including  any  matchlock,  filntlock,  percus- 
sion cap.  or  similar  early  type  of  ignition  sys- 
tem) or  replica  thereof,  whether  actually 
manufactured  before  or  after  the  vear  1870; 


but  not  including  any  weapon  designed  for 
use  with  smokeless  powder  or  using  rlmflre 
or  conventional  center-fire  ignition  with  fixed 
ammunition. 

(9)  The  term  "State"  includes  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  American 
Samoa. 

(10)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

The  speech  presented  by  Mr.  Brooke 
is  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Lt.  Gov.  Francis  W.  Sargent, 

Channel  2,  "Opinions  in  Conflict"  Pro- 
gram,  May  14,  1968 

Gun  control  means  crime  control. 

Control — not  elimination.  I  don't  pretend 
that  any  laws  could  have  saved  the  lives  of 
President  Kennedy  or  Martin  Luther  King 
or  that  we  can  have  overnight  Utopia  in 
America  by  passing  new  legislation. 

I  do  say  that  when  the  richest  nation  in 
the  world  cannot  make  Its  streets  safe  for 
its  people,  when  you  and  I  are  afraid  to 
walk  from  corner  to  corner  by  day  or  by 
night  in  big  city  or  small  town,  when  Amer- 
ica Is  turning  Into  an  armed  camp — then 
we  have  to  do  more  than  we're  doing. 

I  said  an  armed  camp.  Estimates  of  how 
many  guns  there  are  in  America  range  from 
50  million  to  200  million— no  one  even 
knows  the  correct  figure!  We  do  know  that 
every  year  2  million  domestic  and  1  million 
Imported  guns  are  sold,  meaning  10,000  guns 
reaching  private  hands  every  working  day. 
We  do  know  that  in  the  first  four  months 
of  this  year  23  hundred  more  gun  licenses 
were  Issued  in  Massachusetts  than  In  the 
same  period  last  year  and  that  applications 
for  licenses  in  Boston  have  doubled  during 
that  same  period.  And  we  do  know  that  this 
state's  eleven  hundred  gun  dealers  sold 
enough  guns  of  all  kinds  last  year  to  equip 
13  infantry  divisions — about  56.000  men. 

I  said  an  armed  camp — and  I  meant  it. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  not  a  gun  law  expert. 
I'm  an  office  holder,  but  I've  been  a  hunter 
since  the  age  of  16.  an  ex-Army  rifle  marks- 
man, an  infantry  officer,  and  the  owner  of 
a  sporting  goods  store  that  sells  gims  along 
with  fishing  rods  and  boats,  and  I'm  urging 
gun  control  in  America.  I  am  not  concerned 
with  the  hunter  or  the  target  shooter.  They 
don't  worry  me.  They  are  sensible,  law-abid- 
ing men.  I  am  concerned  with  men  who  are 
not. 

And  I  am  not  concerned  about  Massachu- 
setts gun  laws.  They  are  stringent  and  effec- 
tive. I  wish  every  state  would  copy  them — 
because  I  can  drive  30  miles  from  here  to 
New  Hampshire  tonight,  tell  a  man  behind 
?.  counter  that  I  live  in  Nashua,  and  walk  out 
with  a  gun  in  my  pocket,  ready  to  kill  a  man 
for  twenty  dollars  In  cash  and  three  hours  in 
time. 

I  think  we  have  to  do  much  better  than 
that. 

I  recommend  these  things: 

A  national  law  requiring  manufacturers 
and  importers  to  put  a  serial  number  on  all 
firearms  of  any  description.  There  Is  no  such 
requirement  now  and  many  guns  have  no 
Identifying  number. 

A  national  law  requiring  that  serial  num- 
bers be  recorded  when  guns  are  sold  so  that 
their  ownership  can  be  traced. 

A  national  law  forbidding  handgun  owner- 
ship by  felons,  addicts,  mental  Incompetents 
and  minors  lacking  parental  permission. 

Uniform  laws  in  all  states  requiring  a  li- 
cense to  carry  a  handgun. 

Stronger  penalties  including  mandatory 
jail  terms  against  those  committing  crimes 
of  violence  while  using  or  carrying  a  gun. 

My  stress  has  been  on  handguns  because 
they  are  concealable  and  therefore  most 
dangerous. 

And  I  am  aware  of  the  argument  that 
criminals  can  always  steal  guns.  The  fact  is 


they  don't  need  to.  It's  too  easy  to  buy  them. 
Out  of  45  hundred  and  six  guns  recovered 
bv  police  from  criminals  over  an  8  year 
period  in  Massachusetts,  exactly  6  had  been 
stolen.  Eighty-seven  percent  of  them  had 
come  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont—where gun  laws  are  more  lenient. 

In  1966,  guns  were  used  in  6500  murders, 
43  000  serious  assaults,  50,000  robberies. 
Tliree  quarters  of  a  million  people  have  been 
killed  in  our  country  since  1900  by  privately 
owned  guns— a  third  again  as  many  as  were 
killed   in  all   our  wars. 

I've  spoken  now  about  five  minutes.  In 
that  period,  in  five  minutes,  25  .serious  crimes 
have  been  committed  in  America.  While  I've 
been  talking,  2  murders,  forcible  rapes  or  as- 
saults to  kill  have  happened,  1  robbery  has 
been  committed,  and  more  than  5  larcenies 
have  taken  place. 

Before  this  hour-long  program  is  over,  2 
latiil  shootings  will  have  taken  place,  for 
there  are  about  50  of  them  every  day  in 
.•\inerlca. 

Would   gun  control  mean   crime  control? 
I  think  the  answer  is  obviously  yes. 


GUN  CONTROL 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
assassination  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy is  tragic  evidence  that  America 
needs  stronger  gun  control  legislation. 

In  the  last  5  years,  we  have  seen  a 
.series  of  shocking  demonstrations  of  why 
ihis  legislation  is  necessary. 

First,  a  President  was  murdered,  shot 
down  with  a  high-powered  rifle.  Then  a 
-;rcat  civil  rights  leader  was  shot  to  death, 
again  the  victim  of  a  high-powered  rifle 
blast.  Now  a  U.S.  Senator— and  a  candi- 
date for  the  highest  office  in  the  land- 
lias  been  gunned  down. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  750,000 
.Americans  have  died  as  victims  of  fire- 
arms. 

I  can  well  understand  President  John- 
son's concern  when  he  said  last  week: 

What  in  the  name  of  conscience  will  It 
take  to  pass  a  truly  effective  gun  control  law? 

Tougher  gun  control  regulations  must 
lie  imposed.  We  have  all  heard  the  argu- 
ment opposing  these  regulations.  "Guns 
do  not  kill  people,"  the  statement  goes, 
•  people  kill  people."  That  is  true  enough. 
.■\nd  no  gun  control  legislation,  no  matter 
how  rigid,  will  insure  that  our  Nation's 
leaders — or  any  of  its  citizens— will  not 
'.)e  shot  down  by  a  gimman's  bullets. 

But  gun  control  legislation  will  make 
levolvers,  rifles,  shotguns,  and  other 
weapons  less  readily  available.  It  is  too 
tasy  for  those  of  unstable  psychology  and 
violent  inclination  to  arm  themselves 
with  lethal  weapons.  It  is  too  easy  for 
hoodlums  and  criminals  to  buy  guns. 

And  therefore  it  becomes  easier  for 
people  to  kill  people.  "We  must  take  steps 
10  regulate  the  sale  of  weapons.  It  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  act  now. 

Recently,  the  Senate  adopted  legisla- 
lion  barring  the  interstate  mail-order 
.sale  of  handguns.  The  House  has  also 
approved  this  measure.  It  is  action  in  the 
right  direction.  But  it  is  not  enough  by 
any  means. 

There  are  two  more  steps  we  must 
take.  And  we  must  take  them  as  soon  as 
possible. 

First,  we  must  pass  legislation  extend- 
ing the  interstate  mail  order  prohibition 
to  long  guns— that  is,  rifles  and  shot- 


guns. We  have  already  moved  to  stop  the 
mail  order  sale  on  handguns  because  of 
the  threat  such  interstate  traffic  poses. 
Logic,  requires,  then,  that  we  apply  the 
same  bar  to  mail-order  long  gun  pur- 
chases. 

Second,  we  must  pass  legislation  mak- 
ing it  necessary  for  gun  owners  to  reg- 
ister their  guns  with  designated  authori- 
ties. 

Neither  of  these  measures  is  unreason- 
able. Both  are  now  before  the  Senate  in 
legi-slation.  I  am  co.MJon.sor  of  the  bill. 

For  the  protection  of  all  our  citizens, 
we  must  prohibit  once  and  for  all  the 
sale  of  any  gun  through  the  mail.  Weap- 
ons of  this  nature  must  be  purchased  in 
person.  That  is  fundamental. 

We  require  that  automobile  owners 
register  their  cars  with  the  proper  au- 
thorities. V/e  require  the  registration  of 
boats — and  many  communities  even  re- 
quire the  registration  of  bicycles.  The 
minor  inconvenience,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
far  outweighed  by  the  added  protection 
that  is  afforded  to  all  citizens. 

It  is,  for  in.stance,  an  inconvenience  to 
register  a  car  too  but  we  }iave  found 
through  experience,  that  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Nation  to  have  a  record 
of  each  and  every  automobile  on  our 
street.s  and  highways. 

The  indiscriminate  sale  of  guns  must 
be  checked.  It  is  clear  there  are  too  many 
Americans  with  intent  to  kill  loose  in 
the  Nation.  To  protect  the  people  of  this 
country  we  need  to  impo.se  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  sale  of  guns. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  this  body— and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  well— to  adopt  stronger,  more 
realistic  measures  to  supplement  the  gun 
control  bill  we  recently  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TREASURY,  POST  OFFICE.  AND 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1969— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disaereeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  16489)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Treasury  and  Post 
Office  Departments,  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  and  certain  independent 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1969.  and  for  other  pui-poses.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chair).  The  report  will  be 
i-ead  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

report. 

(For  conference  report,  sec  House  pro- 
ceedings, page  16956) . 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  reixjrt? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  relatively  brief  state- 
ment on  the  conference  on  H.R.  16489, 
the  Post  Office  and  Treasury  Depart- 
ments appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1969. 

The  conference  report  contains  a  to- 
tal   of    new    budget^ — obligational — au- 
thority in  the  amount  of  $1,780,653,000. 
Tliis  amount  is  $179,232,000  under  the 
1969   budget  estimates;   $2,853,000  over 
the  House  bill;  S400.000  under  the  Sen- 
ate;   and    5122,898,000    under    the    1968 
appropriations  made  to  date.  The  con- 
ference allowance  is  under  the  1968  ap- 
propriations as  a  result  of  the  increase 
in  postal  revenues  anticipated  in   1969 
due  to  the  recent  postal  rate  increases. 
I  wish  to  i>oint  out,  liowever,  that  the 
grand  totals  of  titles  I,  III,  and  IV,  new 
budget — obligational — authority  and  title 
II,    authorizations    out    of    the    ijostal 
fund,   amounts   to   88,158,477,000.   This 
latter  amount   is  an  increase  of  S612- 
836.000    over    1968;    5179.232,000    under 
the  1969  estimates:   $2,853,000  over  the 
House,  and  5400,000  under  the  Senate 
bill. 

TREAStTRY    DEPARTMENT 

For  the  Ti-easury  Department,  the 
conference  bill  contains  new  budget — 
obligational— authority  of  $1,007,960,- 
000,  an  increase  of  $1,310,000  over  the 
Hou.se  bill,  $8,956,000  under  the  1969 
estimates,  $400,000  under  the  Senate 
bill,  and  586.073,000  over  the  1968  ap- 
propriations made  to  date.  Major 
changes  in  title  I  occurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  US.  Secret  Service.  The 
Senate  had  added  authorizing  language 
and  funds  in  the  amount  of  $2  million 
to  the  Secret  Service,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, appropriation  to  provide  for  the 
extension  of  protection  to  major  presi- 
dential and  vice-presidential  candidates 
and  to  authorize  assistance  to  the  Se- 
cret Service  by  other  Government  ag- 
encies in  its  protective  assignments. 

Subsequent  to  the  passage  of  H.R. 
16489,  the  Treasury,  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments appropriation  bill,  by  the  Senate, 
the  House  and  Senate  passed  House 
Joint  Resolution  1292.  which  provides 
permanent  legislation  for  the  protection 
of  candidates,  and  for  assistance  to  the 
Secret  Service  by  other  Government 
agencies  in  its  protective  assignments. 
In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  letter  from  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Treasury  to  Representa- 
tive Steed,  dated  June  10, 1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Hon.  Tom  Steed. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Treazury.  Post 

Office  and  Executive  Office, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  response  to  an 
informal  request  of  your  Committee  staff, 
this  is  to  inform  vou  that  In  my  opinion  the 
authorization   to   the   United   States   Secret 
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(B)  the  title,  name,  and  official  address  of 
the  principal  law  enforcement  officer  of  the 
locality  In   which  such  person  roeldes:    and 

(C)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
caliber  or  gage,  as  appropriate,  the  model 
and  the  type,  and  the  serial  number  identifi- 
cation. If  any.  of  the  firearm.  Any  local  law 
enforcement  officer  designated  to  receive 
such  a  registration  statement  shall  forward 
a  true  copy  of  any  such  statement  received 
to  the  firearms  registry  to  be  established  in 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  by  United 
States  registered  or  certified  mall  i  return  re- 
ceipt requested  i .  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  whatever  arrangements  he  deems 
neceesary.  Including  the  dissemination  of 
public  information,  to  effect  the  policy  of 
this  section. 

(c)  Any  person  owning  or  possessing  any 
firearm  purchased  or  otherwise  obtained 
prior  to  enactment  of  this  Act  shall,  within 
one  year  after  enactment  of  this  Act.  flie 
with  the  principal  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  locality  in  which  such  person  resides  a 
registration  statement  in  such  form  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  containing  the  fol- 
lowing information : 

lit  the  name.  ase.  address,  and  social  se- 
curity number.  If  any.  of  the  person  owning 
or  poesessing  such  firearm: 

i2i  the  title,  name,  and  official  address  of 
the  principal  law  enforcement  officer  of  the 
locality  In  which  such  person  resides;  and 

( 3  >  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
caliber  or  gage,  as  appropriate  the  model  and 
type,  and  the  serial  number  identification,  if 
any.  of  the  firearm.  Any  local  law  enforce- 
ment officer  designated  to  receive  such  a  regis- 
tration suitement  shall  fonv.ird  a  true  copy 
of  any  such  statement  received  to  the  firearms 
registry  to  be  established  In  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  by  United  St.ites  registered  or 
certified  m.\il  i return  receipt  requested) ,  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  whatever  ar- 
rangements he  deems  necessary,  including 
the  dissemination  of  public  Information,  to 
effect  the  policy  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  the  sale,  other  transfer  or  owner- 
ship of  any  flr;arm  to  or  by  i  .A  i  the  United 
States  or  any  d?partment.  independent  estab- 
lishment or  agency  thereof.  iB)  any  State  or 
any  departmenr.  independent  establishment, 
agency  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof. 
(C)  any  duly  commissioned  officer  or  agent 
of  the  United  States,  a  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  in  his  official  capacity: 
nor  shall  such  provisions  apply  to  any  trans- 
actions between  manufacturers,  importers. 
dealers,  or  pawnbrokers  licensed  under  the 
enactment  of  chapter  44  of  title  18  of  enact- 
ment of  the  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  3.  lai  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
and  malnt.iln  a  register  identifying  each  fire- 
arm reported  to  him  pursuant  to  the  first 
section  of  this  Act.  Such  registry  shall  be 
established  In  consultation  with  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in 
order  to  insure  coordination  between  the 
registry  and  the  National  Crime  Information 
Center 

(bt  In  order  to  carry  out  his  responsibili- 
ties under  this  section  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  and  use  the  most  modern 
and  efficient  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment frir  tlie  storage,  analysis  and  retrieval 
of  information  contained  In  the  registration 
statements  furnished  to  the  firearms  registry 
to  be  established  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

ic)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue, 
amend  and  revoke  such  regulations  as  he 
dsems  necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  lai  Any  person  who  violates  the 
provision.,  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  issued 
thereunder  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty 
which.  In  the  case  of  the  first  offense  shall 
be  an  amount  not  to  exceed  SIOO.  In  the  case 
of  the  second  offense  by  the  same  person  shall 
be  an  amount  not  to  exceed  SI. 000.  and  in 


in  the  case  of  a  subsequent  offense  by  the 
same  person  shall  be  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $5,000. 

(b)  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully  makes 
a  false  statement  on  any  registration  state- 
ment required  to  be  forwarded  under  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  violated  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1001  of  Utle  18  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

Sec.  5.  Only  upon  the  reijuest  of  a  law  en- 
forcement agency  of  a  State,  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  of  a  Federal  department 
or  agency  shall  the  Secretary  furnish  In- 
formation contained  in  the  registry  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  Act  and  such  in- 
formation shall  be  furnished  only  to  the 
requesting  party. 

Sec.  6.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  term  "person"  Includes  any  Indi- 
vidual, corporation,  company  association, 
firm,  partnership,  society,  or  joint  stock 
company. 

(2 1  The  term  "firearm"  means  any  weapon 
(including  a  starter  gun)  which  will  or  is 
designed  to  or  may  readily  be  converted  to 
expel  a  projectile  by  the  action  of  an  ex- 
plosive: the  frame  or  receiver  of  any  such 
weapon;  or  any  firearm  muffler  or  firearm 
silencer:  or  any  destructive  device.  Such  term 
shall  not  include  an  antique  firearms  or  an 
unserviceable  firearm  possessed  and  held  as 
a  curio  or  museum  piece. 

(3)  The  term  "destructive  device"  means 
(A)    any  explosive  or  incendiary   (1)    bomb, 

III)  grenade,  (ill)  rocket  having  a  propellent 
charge  of  more  than  fotir  ounces  dv)  missile. 

IV)  mine,  or  (vl)  similar  device:  (B)  any  type 
of  weapon  by  whatever  name  known  which 
will,  or  which  may  be  readily  converted  to, 
expel  a  projectile  by  the  action  of  an  ex- 
plosive, the  barrel  or  barrels  of  which  have 
a  bore  of  more  than  seventy-eight  one- 
hundredths  Inches  in  diameter:  or  (C)  any 
combination  of  parts  designed  and  intended 
for  use  in  converting  any  device  Into  a  de- 
structive device.  The  term  "destructive  de- 
vice" shall  not  Include  (1)  any  device  which 
is  not  designed  or  redesigned  or  used  or  In- 
tended for  use  as  a  weapon,  ill)  any  device, 
although  originally  designed  as  a  weapon. 
which  is  redesigned  for  use  or  is  used  as  a 
signaling,  pyrotechnic,  line  throwing,  safety, 
or  similar  device,  ill)  any  shotgun  or  rifle. 
ilv)  any  firearm  designed  for  use  with  black 
powder,  regardless  of  when  manufactured. 
IV)  surplus  ordnance  sold,  loaned,  or  given 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4684(2) .  4685.  of  4686  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  fvl)  any 
device  which  the  Secretary  finds  Is  used 
exclusively  by  the  United  States  or  any 
department  or  agency  thereof,  or  (vll)  any 
other  device  which  the  Secretary  finds  is  not 
likely  to  be  used  as  a  weapon. 

1 4)  The  term  "Importer"  means  any  per- 
son engaged  in  the  business  of  importing  or 
bringing  firearms  or  ammunition  into  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  sale  or  distribu- 
tion, 

1 5)  The  term  "manufacturer"  means  any 
person  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  for  purposes  of  sale  or 
distribution. 

1 6)  The  term  "dealer"  means  (A)  any  per- 
son engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  at  wholesale  or  retail, 
or  IB)  any  person  engaged  in  the  btislness  of 
repairing  such  firearms  or  of  making  or  fit- 
ting special  barrels,  stocks,  or  trigger  mechan- 
isms to  firearms. 

(7)  The  term  "pawnbroker"  means  any  per- 
son whose  business  or  occupation  Includes 
the  taking  or  receiving,  by  way  of  pledge  or 
pawn,  of  any  firearm  or  ammunition  as  secu- 
rity for  the  payment  or  repayment  of  money. 

(8)  The  term  "antique  firearm"  means  any 
firearm  of  a  design  used  before  the  year  1870 
(Including  any  matchlock,  flintlock,  percus- 
sion cap,  or  similar  early  type  of  ignition  sys- 
tem) or  replica  thereof,  whether  actually 
manufactured  before  or  after  the  year  1870; 


but  not  Including  any  weapon  designed  for 
use  with  smokeless  powder  or  using  rlmfire 
or  conventional  center-fire  Ignition  with  fixed 
ammunition.  ' 

(9)  The  term  "State"  ihcludes  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  American 
Samoa. 

(10)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

The  speech  presented  by  Mr.  Brooke 
is  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Lt.  Gov.  Francis  W.  Sargent, 

Channel  2.  "Opinions  in  Conflict"  Pro- 
cram.  May  14,  1968 

Gun  control   means  crime   control. 

Control — not  elimination,  I  don't  pretend 
that  any  laws  could  have  saved  the  lives  of 
President  Kennedy  or  Martin  Luther  King 
or  that  we  can  have  overnight  Utopia  in 
America  by  passing  new  legislation, 

I  do  say  that  when  the  richest  nation  in 
the  world  cannot  make  Its  streets  safe  for 
Its  people,  when  you  and  I  are  afraid  to 
walk  from  corner  to  corner  by  day  or  by 
night  in  big  city  or  small  town,  when  Amer- 
ica Is  turning  Into  an  armed  camp — then 
we  have  to  do  more  than  we're  doing, 

I  said  an  armed  camp.  Estimates  of  how 
many  guns  there  are  in  America  range  from 
50  million  to  200  million— no  one  even 
knows  the  correct  figure!  We  do  know  that 
every  year  2  million  domestic  and  1  million 
ImpxDrted  guns  are  sold,  meaning  10.000  guns 
reaching  private  hands  every  working  day. 
We  do  know  that  in  the  first  four  months 
of  this  year  23  hundred  more  gun  licenses 
were  issued  In  Massachusetts  than  in  the 
same  period  last  year  and  that  applications 
for  licenses  in  Boston  have  doubled  during 
that  same  f>erlod.  And  we  do  know  that  this 
state's  eleven  hundred  gun  dealers  sold 
enough  guns  of  all  kinds  last  year  to  equip 
13  infantry  divisions — about  56.000  men. 

I  said  an  armed  camp — and  I  meant  it. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  not  a  gun  law  expert. 
I'm  an  office  holder,  but  I've  been  a  hunter 
since  the  age  of  16.  an  ex-Army  rifle  marks- 
man, an  Infantry  officer,  and  the  owner  of 
a  sporting  goods  store  that  sells  guns  along 
with  flshlng  rods  and  boats,  and  I'm  urging 
gun  control  In  America.  I  am  not  concerned 
with  the  hunter  or  the  target  shooter.  They 
don't  worry  me.  They  are  sensible,  law-abid- 
ing men.  I  am  concerned  with  men  who  are 
not. 

And  I  am  not  concerned  about  Massachu- 
setts gun  laws.  They  are  stringent  and  effec- 
tive. I  wish  every  state  would  copy  them — 
because  I  can  drive  30  miles  from  here  to 
New  Hampshire  tonight,  tell  a  man  behind 
?.  counter  that  I  live  In  Nashua,  and  walk  out 
with  a  gun  In  my  pocket,  ready  to  kill  a  man 
for  twenty  dollars  In  cash  and  three  hours  In 
time. 

I  think  we  have  to  do  much  better  than 
that. 

I  recommend  these  things: 

A  national  law  requiring  manufacturers 
and  Importers  to  put  a  serial  number  on  all 
firearms  of  any  description.  There  is  no  such 
requirement  now  and  many  guns  have  no 
Identifying  number. 

A  national  law  requiring  that  serial  num- 
bers be  recorded  when  guns  are  sold  so  that 
their  ownership  can  be  traced. 

A  national  law  forbidding  handgun  owner- 
ship by  felons,  addicts,  mental  Incompetents 
and  minors  lacking  parental  permission. 

Uniform  laws  In  all  states  requiring  a  li- 
cense to   carry  a  handgun. 

Stronger  penalties  Including  mandatory 
jail  terms  against  those  committing  crimes 
of  violence  while  using  or  carrying  a  gun. 

My  stress  has  been  on  handguns  because 
they  are  concealable  and  therefore  most 
dangerous. 

And  I  am  aware  of  the  argument  that 
criminals  can  always  steal  guns.  The  fact  Is 
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they  don't  need  to.  It's  too  easy  to  buy  them. 
Out  of  45  hundred  and  six  guns  recovered 
bv  police  from  criminals  over  an  8  year 
period  in  Massachusetts,  exactly  6  had  been 
stolen.  Eighty-seven  percent  of  them  had 
come  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont—where gun  laws  are  more  lenient. 

m  1966,  guns  were  used  In  0500  murders, 
43,000  serious  assaults,  50,000  robberies. 
Three  quarters  of  a  million  people  have  been 
killed  in  our  country  since  1900  by  privately 
owned  guns— a  third  again  as  many  as  were 
killed   in   all   our   wars. 

I've  spoken  now  about  five  minutes.  In 
that  period,  m  five  minutes,  25  serious  crimes 
have  been  committed  in  America,  While  I've 
Ijeen  talking,  2  murders,  forcible  rapes  or  as- 
i,ault3  to  kill  have  happened,  1  robbery  has 
been  committed,  and  more  than  5  larcenies 
have  taken  place. 

Before  this  hour-long  program  Is  over,  2 
fatal  shootings  will  have  taken  place,  for 
there  are  about  50  of  them  every  day  In 
America. 

Would   gun   control   mean  crime  control? 

I  think  the  answer  Is  obviously  yes. 
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Mr.  RIBICOFF,  Mr.  President,  the 
assassination  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy is  tragic  evidence  that  America 
needs  stronger  gun  control  legislation. 

In  the  last  5  years,  we  have  seen  a 
series  of  shocking  demonstrations  of  why 
this  legislation  is  necessary. 

First,  a  President  was  murdered,  shot 
down  with  a  high-powered  rifle.  Then  a 
ureat  civil  rights  leader  was  shot  to  death, 
again  the  victim  of  a  high-powered  rifle 
blast.  Now  a  U.S.  Senator — and  a  candi- 
date for  the  highest  office  in  the  land— 
uas  been  gunned  down. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  750,000 
.Americans  have  died  as  victims  of  fire- 
arms. 

I  can  well  understand  President  John- 
son's concern  when  he  said  last  week: 

What  In  the  name  of  conscience  will  It 
take  to  pass  a  truly  effective  gun  control  law? 

Tougher  gun  control  regulations  must 
be  imposed.  We  have  all  heard  the  argu- 
ment opposing  these  regulations.  "Guns 
do  not  kill  people,"  the  statement  goes, 
■i^eople  kill  people."  That  is  true  enough. 
And  no  gun  control  legislation,  no  matter 
iiow  rigid,  will  insure  that  our  Nation's 
leaders— or  any  of  its  citizens— will  not 
be  shot  down  by  a  gunman's  bullets. 

But  gun  control  legislation  will  make 
revolvers,  rifles,  shotgtms,  and  other 
weapons  less  readily  available.  It  is  too 
lasy  for  those  of  unstable  psychology  and 
violent  inclination  to  arm  themselves 
with  lethal  weapons.  It  is  too  easy  for 
lioodlums  and  criminals  to  buy  guns. 

And  therefore  it  becomes  easier  for 
people  to  kill  people.  We  must  take  steps 
to  regulate  the  sale  of  weapons.  It  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  act  now. 

Recently,  the  Senate  adopted  legisla- 
tion barring  the  interstate  mail-order 
.sale  of  handguns.  The  House  has  also 
approved  this  measure.  It  is  action  in  the 
right  direction.  But  it  is  not  enough  by 
any  means. 

There  are  two  more  steps  we  must 
take.  And  we  must  take  them  as  soon  as 
possible. 

First,  we  must  pass  legislation  extend- 
ing the  interstate  mail  order  prohibition 
to  long  guns— that  is,  rifles  and  shot- 


puns.  We  have  already  moved  to  stop  the 
mail  order  sale  on  handguns  because  of 
the  threat  such  interstate  traffic  poses. 
Logic,  requires,  then,  tliat  we  apply  the 
same  bar  to  mail-order  long  gun  pur- 
chases. 

Second,  we  must  pass  legislation  mak- 
ing it  necessary  for  gun  owners  to  reg- 
ister their  guns  with  designated  authori- 
ties. 

Neither  of  these  measures  is  unreason- 
able. Both  are  now  before  the  Senate  in 
legislation.  I  am  cospon.sor  of  the  bill. 

For  the  protection  of  all  our  citizens, 
we  must  prohibit  once  and  for  all  the 
.sale  of  any  gun  through  the  mail.  Weap- 
ons of  this  nature  must  be  purchased  in 
person.  That  is  fundamental. 

We  lequire  that  automobile  owners 
register  their  cars  with  the  proper  au- 
thorities. We  require  the  registration  of 
boats— and  many  communities  even  re- 
quire the  registration  of  bicycles.  The 
minor  inconvenience,  it  seems  to  me.  is 
far  outweighed  by  the  added  protection 
that  is  afforded  to  all  citizens. 

It  is,  for  instance,  an  inconvenience  to 
register  a  car  too  but  we  have  found 
through  experience,  that  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Nation  to  have  a  record 
of  each  and  every  automobile  on  our 
streets  and  highways. 

The  indiscriminate  sale  of  guns  must 
be  checked.  It  is  clear  there  are  too  many 
Americans  with  intent  to  kill  loose  in 
the  Nation.  To  protect  the  people  of  this 
country  we  need  to  impose  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  sale  of  guns. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  this  body — and 
Members  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives as  well— to  adopt  stronger,  more 
realistic  measures  to  supplement  the  gun 
control  bill  we  recently  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absenc€  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call   the 

roll.  .^     J.  ^      , 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TREASURY.  POST  OFFICE.  AND 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1969— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  vot«s  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  iH.R.  16489 »  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Treasury  and  Post 
Office  Departments,  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  and  certain  independent 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30  1969.  and  for  other  pui-poses.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chair).  Tlie  report  will  be 
read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

report. 

( For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings, page  16956) . 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  reirort? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  relatively  brief  state- 
ment on  the  conference  on  H.R.  16489, 
the  Post  Office  and  Treasury  Depart- 
ments appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1969. 

The  conference  repwrt  contains  a  to- 
tal   of    new    budget — obligational — au- 
thority in  the  amount  of  SI. 780,653,000. 
This  amount  is  $179,232,000  under  the 
1969   budget  estimates;   $2,853,000  over 
the  House  bill:  $400,000  under  the  Sen- 
ate:   and   $122,898,000   under   the    1968 
appropriations  made  to  date.  The  con- 
ference allowance  is  under  the  1968  ap- 
propriations as  a  result  of  the  increase 
in  postal  revenues  anticipated  in   1969 
due  to  the  recent  postal  rate  increases. 
I  wish  to  point  out.  however,  that  the 
grand  totals  of  titles  I.  Ill,  and  IV.  new 
budget — obligational — authority  and  title 
II,    authorizations    out    of    the    postal 
fund,    amounts   to   $8,158,477,000,    This 
latter  amount  is  an  increase  of  S612- 
836.000    over    1968;    Si79.232.000    under 
the  1969  estimates:   S2.853.000  over  the 
House,  and  $400,000  mider  the  Senate 
bill. 

TREASURY    department 

For  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
conference  bill  contains  new  budget — 
obligational— authority  of  $1,007,960.- 
000,  an  increase  of  SI. 3 10.000  over  the 
Hou.se  bill,  $8,956,000  under  the  1969 
estimates.  $400,000  under  the  Senate 
bill,  and  886,073,000  over  the  1968  ap- 
propriations made  to  date.  Major 
changes  in  title  I  occurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  U.S.  Secret  Service.  The 
Senate  had  added  authorizing  language 
and  funds  in  the  amount  of  S2  million 
to  the  Secret  Service,  salaries  and  ex- 
}>enses,  appropriation  to  provide  for  the 
extension  of  protection  to  major  presi- 
dential and  vice-presidential  candidates 
and  to  authorize  assistance  to  the  Se- 
cret Service  by  other  Government  ag- 
encies in  its  ijrotective  assignments. 

Subsequent  to  the  pa.ssage  of  H.R. 
16489.  the  Treasury,  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments appropriation  bill,  by  the  Senate, 
the  House  and  Senate  passed  House 
Joint  Resolution  1292.  which  provides 
permanent  legislation  for  the  protection 
of  candidates,  and  for  assistance  to  the 
Secret  Service  by  other  Government 
agencies  in  its  protective  assignments. 
In  this  connection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  letter  from  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Treasury  to  Representa- 
tive Steed,  dated  June  10.  1968. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Hon.  Tom  Steed, 
Chairman,  Sutcommittee  on  Treasury,  Post 

Office  and  Executive  Office, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  response  to  an 
informal  request  of  your  Committee  staff, 
this  is  to  inform  you  that  In  my  opinion  the 
authorization   to   the   United   States   Secret 
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Louis  O  Troxler,  New  Sarpy,  La.,  In  place 
of  L.  V.  Linden,  retired. 

MARYLAND  I 

Melvin  G.  Bussey.  Glen  Burnie.  Md.,  tn 
place  of  E.  W    Rodgers,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Joseph  C  Brla,  Bessemer,  Mich.,  In  place 
of  J.  B  Springhettl,  retired. 

Reuben  R.  Makl.  Wakefield,  Mich.,  In  place 
of  J.  C.  Bedell,  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

l.owell  J.  DeBus,  Welcome.  Minn.,  In  place 
of  M  E.  Aukofer,  retired.  . 

NEW    MEXICO 

John  R  Robertson,  Lordsburg.  N.  Mex.,  in 
place  of  D.  A.  McGhee,  removed. 

NEW    YORK 

Edward  J.  Dolan,  BoonvUle,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  N.  C  Hamblln.  retired. 

William  H.  Ferris,  Carmel.  N.Y.,  In  place  of 
T.  M.  Townsend.  retired. 

Michael  J.  Vlllani.  Port  Wfvshington,  N.Y.. 
in  place  of  W.  R.  Cumiskey,  retired. 

Ralph  Vlnchiarello,  Wassalc,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  G.  B.  Ijuer,  retired. 

OHIO 

Mabel  M.  Tobin.  Chatneld,  Ohio,  In  place 

of  H.  J.  Kalb.  retired- 
Leonard  W.  Mueller.  Grove  City.  Ohio.  In 

place  of  D.  R.  Wyker.  deceased. 

Robert  W.  Weber,  Shelby.  Ohio,  in  place  of 

C.  W.  Swanger.  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Charles  J.  HUer,  Camp  Hill.  Pa.,  in  place  of 
W.  A.  Putt,  retired. 

Russel  A.  Rarig.  Jr..  Montandon,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  J.  B.  Frederick,  retired.        . . 

PUERTO    Rico 

Felix  Rlvera-Munoz,  Naranjlto,  PR.,  in 
place  of  Modesta  Vega,  retired. 

TEXAS  I 

Olan  H.  Wade,  Cashing,  Tex..  In  place  of 
E.  D.  Beck,  retired. 

Conley  C.  Bradshaw.  Silsbee.  Tex.,  in  place 
of  L.  A.  Y.-uikle,  retired. 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment m  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified,  under  the 
provisions  of  10  U.S C,  sections  3283  through 
3294,  and  3311: 

To  be  majors 

Hatch,  Burton  G..  0709490. 

Weil.  John  D..  01925584. 

Wenn.  Kenneth  L..  01879390. 

Zahm.  Ronald  J..  01935737. 

To  be  captains 
Freeman.  Carl  L.,  05405817. 
Gillespie.  Paul  H.,  Jr..  05704507. 
Holslnger.  Donald  M  .  02316902. 
Huntley.  Jack  R..  02313362. 
Lanzl.  Harold  J.,  04030920. 
McGee.  Albert  P..  05404039. 
Plnson.  David  L.,  04046854. 
Regel.  Thomas  J..  05402620. 
Schabacker.  Gary  W..  05540016. 
Scottl.  Michael  J..  Jr..  02320472. 
Taylor.  John  F,.  05423397. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Armenta.  Hector.  05417075. 
Ashley,  Kenneth  W.,  05306525. 
Bennett,  Thomas  B.,  Jr.,  05417034. 


Berggren,  Tommy  H..  05712520. 
Blalock.  Darrell  N.,  05311678. 
Braswell,  Leroy  J.,  MR23 18302, 
Brossman,  Gene  P.,  02332509. 
Calder.  Frederick  V.,  05710783. 
Castleman,  Jerry  D..  05326376. 
Chlrlchlgno,  Luis  G.,  02324524. 
Dickson,  Weldon  W.,  05320008. 
Fournler,  Joseph  L.  A  .  05320300. 
Glnder,  Charles  R..  05325091. 
Griffith,  Luther  J.,  05202767. 
Gumbert,  Terrence  B  .  MN5417486. 
Heckman,  Aldred  A.,  Jr  ,  05519645. 
Hurwltz,  Martin  R.,  05306185. 
Hutchinson,  Judith  A.,  N2326662. 
Keldel,  Werner  N..  05423505. 
Kelleher.  Robert  M..  02325859. 
Krai.  Thomas  E..  MN2309140. 
Krohn.  John  H.  E  .  02313811. 
Malik,  James  J..  Jr..  05413029. 
Merkt.  Francis  D.,  Ill,  05402772. 
Montes.  Juan  A  .  02325648. 
Morhet.  John  A..  05321597. 
Morris.  Wayne  S..  MN2306971. 
Page,  Bertrand  A.,  II.  05325472. 
Peters.  Donald  L.,  05313693. 
Reynolds,    Mack   D..   05021949. 
Rilev,   Melvin   E..  05340072.        !^ 
Riley,  Patrick  E.,  05011078. 
Schmalzried.   Ronald  D..  05535621. 
Schmoker.  Arthur  W..  MN2314722. 
Sherburne.  John  R..  05414610. 
Spinks.  Thomas  M  .  05327385. 
Spohn.  David  B..  05316530. 
Sprouse.  James   V'..  Jr..  05313730. 
Stober.  Robert  L..  055 15753. 
St.  Peter.  Norman  L..  05013573. 
Sylvester.   Louis   A.   K.   053 18649. 
Taylor.  John  W..  Jr..  05418035. 
Thomas.   Harry   M.   J..   05319654. 
Van  Horn,  Frederick  E..  05419333. 
Venuto.  Rocco  C.  05017538. 
Volk,  Paul  J..  Jr..  05209408. 
Wayne.  Richard  S..  05326105. 
Weiss,  James  A.,  05534717. 
Whelan,  Richard  W.,  05322476. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 

Bertagnolli.   Joseph   J..   05713425. 

Boyer.  Robert  F..  05520554. 

Chellis.  Allen  R..  05329057. 

Cochran.   Frank   H..   05421934. 

Cuthertson.   James.   05327036. 

Dav.  Overton,  05243553. 

Gllsson,  Henry  T.,  05332521. 

Green,  Richard  S..  05329199. 

Haas,  Joseph  R.,  05340365. 

Hurt,  Robert  D..  05422504. 

Kent.  Elizabeth  N  .  L2331384. 

Mlllikan.  Erlend  J..  05419805. 

Moon.  Donald  R..  02323546. 

Neary.  Patrick  H..  05328178. 

Parker.  James  C.  05416902. 

Peckinpaugh.  Dennis.  05338130. 

Perry.  Eddie  L.,  05232864. 

Schtilze,  Richard  F.,  05713665. 

Slmek,  Joseph  R.,  05713992. 

Stamper.  Roy  R.,  MN5541129. 

Taylor,  James  A  ,  02326824. 

Thomas  Evert  S..  III.,  05230077. 

Todd,  Albert  T..  05332239. 

Utecht.  Kenneth  J.,  Jr..  05537128. 

Wadsworth.  John  L.,  05244648. 

Wheatley,  Charles  F  .  05236516. 

Yacovelll,  Phillip  R.,  05324646. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointments  In  the  Medi- 
cal Corps.  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
In  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  U.S.C,  sections  2106, 
3283,  3284,  .■ind  3294: 


Bardonner,  John  N.,  05220792. 
Brown,  Thomas  L.,  05319167. 
EUwood.  Robert  A.,  05017502. 
Fiu-mer,  Robert  C,  05218050. 
lannone,  Liberate  A  .  05017511. 
Levi,  James  S..  05320617. 

The  lollowing-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  lor  appointment  In  the  Regular 
.\rmy  of  the  United  States,  in  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  U.S.C,  sections  2106,  3283,  3284,  3286. 
3287.  3288,  and  3290: 

Andzik,  Bernard  M. 
Ari  IS,  Louis  A. 
Bailey,  Alton  P. 
Begiand,  Robert  R. 
Blair.  Joseph  A. 
Brooks,  Mack  M.,  Jr. 
Brown,  Wayne  L. 
Caggiano,  Arthur  W. 
Callen.  Paul  J 
Carey,  Stephen  W. 
Carroll,  William  J. 
Ciusholm,  Roderick 

G.,  Ill 
ColUns,  William 
Corley,  Lawrence  L. 
Cully,  Michael  R. 
Dickens.  Ralph  K..  Jr. 
Evenson.  Michael  K. 
Everltt.  William  E..  IV 
Ewlng,  Earl  P. 
Fitzgerald,  Michael  J. 
GldeJ,  Jaroslaw 
Gramllch,  Andrew  F. 
Harpold,  Philip  A. 
Healy,  Raymond  J. 
Hubeck,  Stephen  J. 
Jacqmeln,  William  M. 
Jenkins,  Richard  W. 
Karcher,  Donald  D. 
Kraus.  Nelson  H. 
Lansdale,  Geoffrey 
Lawrence,  James  W. 


Long.  John  W. 
Maclag,  John  W. 
Mackey,  John  G. 
Maize.  Craig  T. 
McAninch,  William  J. 
McAuliffe,  John  F. 
McCormack,  Thomas  J 
McDade,  John  H..  Jr. 
Mlnney,  Elton  D. 
Molesworth,  John  R. 
Morton,  Kenneth  B., 

Jr. 
Mountain.  Michael  B. 
Newberry,  Dan  A 
Pekny,  William  M. 
PoUey,  James  D.,  IV 
Pr.att.  John  B.  II 
Rhodes,  Danny  L. 
Ritchie,  James  L.,  IV 
Rivers,  Clarence 
Runkle,  Timothy  D. 
Russell.  Jeffrey  W. 
Sargent,  Kenneth  E, 
Sherman,  Daniel  N. 
Simons,  David  D. 
Sprinkl^.  Garland  P. 
Tamez,  Garland  P. 
Veltch,  Douglas  S. 
Villavaso,  Alfred  G. 
Wallace,  Don  W. 
Wohlfert,  Kenneth  F. 
Zlto.  Alvln  H. 

The  following-named  scholarship  student 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  in  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  provisions  of  title  10.  U.S.C. 
sections  2107,  3283,  3284,  3286,  3287,  3288,  and 
3290: 

Johnson,  Alan  J. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  12,  1968: 

Federal  Trade  Commission 
A.  Everette  Maclntyre,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner  for  the  term 
of  7  years  from  September  26,  1968. 

Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration 

The  nominations  beginning  Hubert  W. 
Keith.  Jr..  to  be  captain  and  ending  Jimmy 
R.  Eddlemon  to  be  lieutenant  (Jg.),  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
May  27,  1968. 

U.S.  Coast  Guard 
The  nominations  beginning  Joseph  J. 
O'Connell  to  be  lieutenant  and  ending  James 
M.  Johnson  to  be  chief  warrant  officer  (W-2), 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  May  27,  1968. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— TVerf/iesrfai/,  June  12,  1968 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Lord,  be  gracious  unto  us;  we  have 
waited  for  Thee;  be  Thou  our  arm  every 
morning,  our  salvation  also  in  the  time  of 
trouble.— Isaiah  33:  2. 


Eternal  Father  of  our  spirits,  who  hast 
created  us  with  minds  to  seek  truth,  with 
hearts  to  feel  love,  and  with  wills  to 
choose  the  right,  we  bow  at  the  altar 
of  Thy  presence  praying  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  justice  and  peace  and  good 
will  in  our  Nation  and  in  our  world. 


Breathe  into  our  hearts  and  into  the 
hearts  of  our  people  the  generosity  and 
the  genuineness  of  great  and  good  liv- 
ing. Save  us  from  unwholesome  relation- 
ships, break  down  the  walls  that  separate 
us,  and  let  pettiness  pass  away  as  the 
power  of  Thy  love  comes  to  life  within  us. 


We  commend  our  Nation  unto  Thee. 
Make  us  woithy  of  the  sacrifices  which 
have  been  built  into  the  foundation  of 
our  Republic.  Save  us  from  our  own  folly 
and  from  that  idolatry  which  puts  an- 
other god  on  the  throne  of  our  national 
life.  From  lawlessness  and  anarchy  and 
.selfishness,  O  Lord,  deliver  us.  May  real 
religion,  moral  manners,  public  integrity, 
and  private  character  become  the  bless- 
ing of  our  country. 

Grant  that  we  enter  this  day  with 
Thee  and  may  the  benediction  of  Thy 
spirit  rest  upon  us.  In  the  spirit  of  Christ 
we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


distinguished  majority  leader  the  plans 
for  the  Fourth  of  July  and  the  House 
pi-ogram  during  that  period. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiiT  of  my  distinguished 
friend,  and  I  am  ylad  he  has  made  this 
inquiry  for  the  benefit  of  Members,  we 
plan  to  adjourn  at  the  close  of  business 
on  Wednesday,  the  3d  of  July,  preceding 
the  4th  of  July,  until  Monday  noon  fol- 
lowinc  the  4th  of  July. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  is  antici- 
pated we  will  have  legislative  business 
on  Wednesday,  July  3,  and  also  on  Mon- 
day, July  8? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man is  correct. 


mittee  on  Public  Health  and  Welfare 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  may  sit  during  gen- 
eral debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
lioma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
.\  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amendments 
111  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  15189.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
T:ons  for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
-Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
i!ie  bill  H.R.  10932 1  entitled  "An  act 
lor  the  relief  of  Gilmour  C.  MacDonald, 
colonel.  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired,"  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  House:  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  McClellan, 
Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Fong  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
.Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  974.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
1  .\gricuUure  to  convey  certain  lands  to  the 
city  of  Giendale.  Ariz. 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
aiittee  of  conference  on  the  di.saureeing 
.otes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
inents  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'HR. 
!,3l90i  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  sec- 
tions 3  and  4  of  the  act  approved  Sep- 
tember 22,  1964  '78  Stat.  990'.  provid- 
ing for  an  investigation  and  study  to 
determ.ine  a  site  for  the  construction  of 
.(  .~ea-leve;  canal  connectinc  the  .Atlantic 
.i:d  Pacific  Oceans." 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point   of   order   that   a   quorum   is   not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Hou.se. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 
The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No  1781 

Abernethy 

Ashbrook 

Ayres 

BeU 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brock 

Carter 

Celler 

Conyers 

Coweer 

Daddario 

Dawson 

Derwinski 

Diggs 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Evliis,  Tenn 

The  SPEAKER 


ONf-al, 

Pelly 

Pike 

Pool 

Pucmskl 

Rarlck 

Resnlck 

Rivers 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney,  NY. 

Roybal 

Scheuer 

Staggers 

Teague.  Tex, 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Vander  Jagt 
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Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CAMP-IN  ON  FEDERAL  PROPERTY 
SHOULD  BE  ENDED 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  lo  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  lo 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  ex- 
tremely pleased  when  I  learned  that  this 
House  was  going  to  liave  the  fortitude 
to  vote  on  legislation  which  would  have 
ended  the  camp-in  on  Federal  property 
here.  For  once  this  body  was  going  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  stand  up  and  say 
to  these  demonstrators,  "We  will  not 
let  you  continue  to  live  here  at  the  ex- 
pense and  the  embarrassment  of  the 
law-abiding  taxpayers  of  this  country." 
But  now  I  read  in  this  morning's  paper 
that  this  bill  has  been  put  off,  and  that 
we  will  not  liave  an  opportunity  to  \ote 
on  this  important  measure.  The  pemiit 
for  this  demonstration  ends  on  Sunday, 
June  16,  and  these  people  have  already 
indicated  that  they  have  no  intention  of 
leaving.  They  have  violated  every  pro- 
vision of  the  i)crmit  already.  They  never 
intended  to  follow  the  provisions  agreed 
to.  and  their  leaders  have  indicated  they 
do  not  intend  to  vacate  this  Federal 
land,  permit  or  no  permit. 

This  House  is  fast  becoming  notorious 
for  passing  legislation  under  threats  of 
violence  and  intimidation.  Now  it  is  re- 
fusing to  act  because  of  these  same 
threats.  I  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
if  H.R.  16981  had  come  to  the  floor  for 
a  vote  today,  I  would  have  supported  it 
wholeheartedly . 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
JULY  3   TO  JULY  8,   1968 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I^Ir.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  .SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
'he  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  in  order  to  inquire  of  the 


PERMISSION    FOR    SL^BCOMMITTEE 
ON  ROADS.  COMMITTEE  ON  PL^- 
LIC  WORKS.  TO  SIT  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE  lODAY 
Mr.    HOWARD.    Mr.   Speaker,   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Roads  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  may  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
general    achate    today.    This    has    been 
cleared  with  the  ranking  minoritv  Mem- 
ber, the  gentleman   from  Florida    LMr. 
Cramer  1. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  WEL- 
FARE. COMMITTEE  ON  INTER- 
STATE AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE, 
TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DE- 
BATE TODAY 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous   con.sent    that   the   Subcom- 


URBAN  AFFAIRS  TASK  FORCE 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
.Speaker,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  t^entleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  announce  the 
10th  in  a  series  of  House  Republican 
urban  aflairs  task  force  hearings  which 
have  included  New  York  City  Mayor 
John  Lindsay,  executive  director  of  the 
League  of  the  Cities.  Patrick  Hca^ey,  and 
Dr.  Thomas  Matthew,  of  the  National 
Economic  Growth  and  Reconstruction 
Orcranization. 

Featured  at  the  10th  hearing  will  be 
representatives  of  the  Baltimore  Com- 
munity Investment  Corp..  a  pioneer 
organization  built  upon  the  self-help 
concept.  The  Baltimore  Community  In- 
vestment Corp.  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Council  for  Equal  Business  Opportunity 
which  was  financed  by  a  Ford  Founda- 
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tlon  seed  grant  of  $246,000.  In  16  months 
of  their  existence,  the  council  has  loaned 
$300,000  to  Negro  businesses. 

The  Baltimore  Commimity  Investment 
Corp.,  designed  to  perpetuate  the  self- 
help  theme,  is  financed  by  stock 
subscriptions  and  a  Small  Business 
Administration  loan.  Their  total  capiUl 
assets  are  $1.8  billion.  Representatives 
of  the  corporation  will  discuss  the  future 
of  Negro  self-help  organizations  and  the 
impact  of  existing  legislation  on  their 
future.  Additionally,  the  representatives 
will  describe  how  technical,  in  addition 
to  financial,  aid  is  provided  Negro-owned 
businesses. 

The  Republican  urban  affairs  task 
force  meeting  will  be  in  H-219  of  the 
Capitol  at  12  noon. 


A  CLEAR  RENOUNCEMENT  OF 
CITIZENSHIP  BY  ROBERT  P. 
WILLIAMS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  read  with  much  concern  a  storv-  which 
said  Robert  F.  Williams  has  tired  of 
living  in  the  Communist  capitals  of  the 
world  and  is  ready  to  return  to  the 
United  States. 

After  leaving  the  United  States  some 
7  years  ago,  Williams  fled  to  Cuba,  leav- 
ing behind  him  warrants  for  his  arrest 
on  charges  of  kidnaping.  In  Havana, 
Williams  earned  his  keep  as  a  Commu- 
nist worker  by  broadcasting  propaganda 
back  to  the  United  States,  telling  those 
who  listened  how  downtrodden  and  op- 
pressed the  people  of  America  were. 

After  his  stint  in  Havana.  Williams 
went  to  Peking  to  aid  the  Government  of 
Communist  China  and  worked  at  pro- 
ducing propaganda  materials  aimed  at 
our  men  in  Vietnam. 

Again.  Williams  spoke  of  how  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  were  down- 
trodden and  oppressed. 

Now  Williams  is  in  Tanzania  and  has 
reportedly  a.'ked  for  permission  to  return 
to  the  United  States.  It  seems  that  he 
has  tired  of  his  tour  and  wants  to  return 
to  the  Nation  he  publicly  rejected. 

This  man  should  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States.  He  has  de- 
nounced his  homeland  for  the  past  7 
years.  He  has  aided  the  Commimist 
propaganda  machine  in  this  hemisphere 
and  in  the  Far  East. 

I  think  that  his  actions  over  the  past 
7  years  are  clear  indication  that  he  has 
renoimced  his  citizenship  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  and  shotild  not  be  allowed  to 
return  home 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
during  the  consideration  of  HR.  3400, 
I  was  absent  on  rollcall  No.  173.  Had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


TREASURY.  POST  OFFICE.  AND  EX- 
ECUTIVE OFFICE  OP  THE  PRESI- 
DENT APPROPRIATIONS,  1969— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  i  H.R.  16489) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Ti-easury 
and  Post  Office   Departments,   the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  and  cer- 
tain independent  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other 
purposes,   and   ask   unanimous   consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1544) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
.imendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
16489)  "making  appropriations  for  the  Treas- 
ury and  Post  Office  Departments,  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  and  certain  inde- 
pendent agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  and  for  other  purposes,"  hav- 
ing met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1.  2.  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  11;  and  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

"For  necessarv-  expenses  for  the  operation 
of  the  United  States  Secret  Service,  including 
purchase  ( not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one  for  police-type  use  which  may 
exceed  by  $300  each  the  general  purchase 
price  limitation  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
of  which  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  are 
for  replacement  only),  and  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles,  hire  of  aircraft,  services  as 
authori2ed  by  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
section  3109.  and  purchase,  repair,  and  clean- 
ing of   uniforms;    $20,900,000." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
The    Committee   of   conference   report    In 
disagreement     amendments     numbered     10 
and  12. 

Tom  Steed, 

Otto  E.  Passman, 

j.  p.  .^ddabbo, 

Jeffrey  Cohelan, 

SIDNEY  R.  Yates, 

George  Mahon, 

Silvio  O.  Conte, 

Howard  W,  Robison  (except 

as  to  No.  7). 
Charlotte   T.    Reid    (except 
as  to  No.  11), 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

A.    S.    MnCE    MONHONEY, 

Ralph  W.  Yarborouch, 
Robert  C.  Byrd, 
C.uiL   Hayden, 
Daniel  Brewster, 
Jennings  Randolph, 
Clifford  P.   Case, 
Karl  E.   Mundt. 
Prank  Carlson. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 

the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 

the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 

Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  16489)   making  ap- 


propriations for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Oflice 
Departments,  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  certain  Independent  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report  as  to  each 
of  such  amendments,  namely: 

TITLE  I— treasury    DEPARTMENT 

Office  of  the  Secretary 
Amendment  No.  1 :  Appropriates  S7.668.000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  S7.688  - 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Bureau  of  Customs 
Amendments  Nos.  2  and  3:  Insert  language 
limiting  acquisition,  maintenance,  and  oper- 
ation of  aircraft  to  one  aircraft  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Internal  Revenue  Service 
Amendment  No.  4;  Appropriates  $21,630.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $21,700,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

U.S.  Secret  Service 
Amendment  No.  5:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  and  restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  with  an  amendmen: 
providing  for  liire  of  aircraft,  and  appropri- 
ates $20,900,000  instead  of  $19,300,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $21,300,000  as  pr  - 
posed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  have  deleted  the  Senate  l.in- 
guage  as  being  unnecessary  in  this  bill.  Thi- 
Is  done,  however,  upon  the  understanding  <  i 
the  conferees  that  the  legislative  history 
the  Senate  amendment,  which  was  expre.st,- 
treated  by  the  Senate  as  being  incorporate: 
into  its  subsequent  consideration  of  Hoiu- 
Joint  Resolution  1292,  is  to  be  deemed  to  i.< 
part  of  the  legislative  history  of  the  sanv 
provisions  as  enacted  into  permanent  l.i.v 
in  Public  Law  90-331. 
^Construction  of  Secret  Service  training 

facilities 
Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  $800,000  a,- 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $1,000. C<j' 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

TITLE  II — POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

Research,  development,  and  engineerinci 
Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  $35,000.00'.' 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  S34  - 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

TITLE  IV INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States 

Amendment  No.  8:  Appropriates  $250,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $125,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 
Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornographv 

Amendment  No.  9;  Appropriates  $643,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $225  000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  : 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  auu 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

TITLE  V GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  11;  Deletes  House  ".ni- 
guage  limiting  expenditures.  The  conferee- 
agreed  to  delete  this  provision  in  anticipation 
of  passage  of   H.R.   15414. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  ■  i 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment. 
ToM  Steed. 
Otto  E.  Passman, 
J.  P.  Addabbo. 
Jeffery  Cohelan. 
Sidney  R.  Yates, 
George  Mahon, 
Silvio  O.  Conte. 
Howard  W.  Robison    (ex- 
cept as  to  No.  7) , 
Charlotte    T.    Reld    (ex- 
cept as  to  No.  11 ) , 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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Mr,  STEED.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  subcommittee  that  handles  this 
bill,  I  want  to  say  we  are  happy  to  be 
able  to  bring  this  conference  report  to 
I  he  House  at  this  stage  of  the  session.  I 
believe  we  can  assure  the  Hou.se  that  this 
IS  perhaps  the  tightest  bill  affectrng  these 
agencies  that  we  have  presented  in  a 
t;ieat  many  years.  Very  few  changes  were 
made  in  the  House  version  of  the  bill  by 
•;ic  other  body.  The  bill  as  it  is  presented 
here  today  in  its  final  form  represents 
about  $2.8  million  more  than  the  original 
\  ersion  approved  by  the  House,  but  most 
of  this  increa.se  is  accounted  for  by  the 
new  activity  authorized  just  last  week  by 
the  Congress  whicli  will  permit  the  Secret 
Service  to  extend  iH-otection  to  major 
candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  the 
Vice-Presidency.  We  were  able  to  make 
•jie  necessary  language  adjustments  in 
'ho  bill  and  take  into  account  the  amount 
that  is  estimated  to  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  protection.  I  think  we  will  be  ac- 
complishing a  vei*>-  worthwhile  purpose 
by  early  conclusion  of  our  action  on  this 
bill  and  sending  it  on  to  the  White  House. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
iientleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  aentleman  from  Oklahoma,  my 
colleague,  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all 
I  want  to  compliment  my  distinguished 
cilleacue.  I  think  his  skill  and  industry 
as  a  legislator  have  been  shown  during 
the  consideration  of  this  bill,  just  as  they 
have  on  many  other  bills.  This  is  the  first 
regular  appropriation  bill  on  which  final 
action  will  be  taken  by  the  House  thus 
far  this  year  and  the  first  that  will  reach 
the  President's  desk.  I  commend  my  col- 
league for  this  action  on  behalf  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  the  tragedy  in 
Los  Angeles.  President  Johnson  took  ac- 
tion to  protect  the  lives  of  presidential 
candidates  with  Secret  Service  guards. 
He  did  this — anticipating  the  approval 
of  the  Congress — because  action  was  ur- 
gently needed. 

Last  week,  we  uave  support  to  the 
President's  emergency  action.  A  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  both  Houses — and 
.^igned  by  the  President  on  the  same 
day — to  provide  authority  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  presidential  candidates.  We 
also  wrote  into  permanent  law  the  right 
of  the  Secret  Service  to  call  upon  the 
personnel  and  facilities  of  all  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  assist  in  the  protection 
of  our  Presidents  and  presidential  can- 
didates. "While  this  had  long  been  the 
custom,  there  had  been  no  statutory  au- 
thority for  this  action. 

Today  we  act  on  the  conference  re- 
port of  the  Treasury-Post  Office  appro- 
priations bill.  This  bill  provides  the  nec- 
essary appropriations  for  these  addi- 
tional duties  of  the  Secret  Service  for 
the  coming  year.  It  will  enable  them  to 
cany  out  protection  of  presidential  can- 
didates through  the  remainder  of  the 
1968  campaign.  In  light  of  the  shocking 
and  tragic  events  of  recent  days,  the 
need  for  these  funds  is  self-evident. 

The  need  for  a  clear  legal  foundation 
for  assistance  by  other  agencies  to  the 
Secret  Service  was  equally  important.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  repeat  this  author- 
ity in  the  appropriation  bill — since  it 


had  already  been  provided  in  the  reso- 
lution last  week.  But  the  legislative  his- 
tory in  both  Houses  shows  an  awareness 
that  this  authority  was  badly  needed. 

Ceitainly,  we  want  the  resources  of 
the  Government  to  be  available  to  pro- 
tect presidential  candidates  during  the 
remainder  of  this  presidential  campaign. 
We  must  be  certain  that  the  lives  of  our 
Presidents,  their  wives  and  widow.s,  and 
others  entitled  to  Presidential  protec- 
tion are  never  needlessly  jeopardized  be- 
cause of  lack  of  continuous  coordination 
among  the  agencies  which  provide  vital 
medical,  tran.sportation.  communica- 
tions and  intelligence  gathering  links. 

The.se  protective  resources  are  today 
available  to  three  Americairs  held  in  en- 
during affection — President  Truman. 
President  Eisenliower,  and  Mrs.  Jolin  F. 
Kennedy  and  her  children.  This  is  as  it 
should  be. 

Thus,  the  Congress  acted  last  week — 
and  acts  again  today — in  a  tragic  time 
to  insure  that  future  tracedy  docs  not 
needlessly  befall  those  who  have  made 
lasting  contributions  to  American  public 
life. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
uentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  our 
distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  the  statement  of  the 
majority  leader  in  regard  to  the  work  of 
the  chairman  of  the  SulDcommittee  on 
Treasui-y  and  Post  Office  of  tlic  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  As  chairman  of 
the  full  committee.  I  can  say  from  first- 
hand information  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  Mr.  Steed  I  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  in  handling  this  leg- 
islation this  year.  He  works  in  such  a 
way  that  he  has  the  cooperation  of  the 
.subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
and  the  confidence  and  .support  of  the 
House.  We  do  not  always  take  time  to 
express  our  views  in  regard  to  the  quality 
of  the  work  of  our  friends  and  col- 
leagues. I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  the  good  work 
which  he  has  done  this  year.  This  i.s 
simply  a  continuation  of  the  tremendous 
job  wliich  he  had  done  through  the  years 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
which  handles  the  funds  for  all  of  the 
agencies  and  departments  of  this  far- 
flung  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
veiy  much. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me  at  this  ix)int  before 
he  yields  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Conte]? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding  to  me  at  this 
time,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  break  up 
this  back  scratching.  However.  I  would 
like  to  get  back  to  the  bill  for  just  a 
minute. 

With  reference  to  title  I  which  lias  to 
do  with  the  Treasury  Department  in 
amendment  No.  1,  did  you  not.  or  did 
not  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  create  a  typographical  error  in 
that  the  Senate  did  not  increase  the  ap- 
propriation of  $7,668,000  as  opposed  to 
87,668,000?  The  figures  appear  the  same. 


Has  the  Senate  Instead  of  adding  to  the 
figure  as  it  passed  the  House,  cut  the  fig- 
ure below  the  House  figure? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  think  the  gentleman 
misread  the  figure.  It  is  actually  820,000 
less  than  the  figure  was  when  it  passed 
the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  in  this  in- 
stance this  would  be  another  "plus"  for 
the  position  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  other  body  in  that  they  reduced 
our  figure:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEED.  Yes.  They  eliminated  an 
item  that  cut  out  two  jobs  involving  a 
total  of  S20,000. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  correcting  the  figures 
which  to  me  looked  identical.  But  I  do  see 
now  that  the  gentleman  is  correct.  I  mis- 
read the  figure  as  contained  in  the 
amendment. 

However,  as  one  goes  down  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  and  as  I  have  done  in  reviewing 
my  homework,  I  notice  that  we  have  in 
seven  instances  yielded  to  the  other  body 
and  only  in  three  instances  maintained 
the  ixDsition  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
That  is  not  necessarily  to  say  that  this  is 
all  bad.  because  in  the  instance  to  which 
reference  has  .lust  been  made,  but  would 
the  gentleman  explain  to  the  Members 
who  are  interested,  the  plan,  and  why 
we  are  to  pass  amendments  Nos.  10  and 
12  that  are  in  technical  disagreement, 
before  we  are  asked  to  approve  the  con- 
ference report  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  just  a  moment 
on  that  question?  Perhaps  I  might  be 
able  to  answer  some  of  the  questions 
which  are  in  the  minds  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  if  I  have  the  opportunity 
to  explain  the  manager's  views  on  this 
bUl. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  in  complimenting  the  chaiiman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed],  and  all  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  for  bring- 
ing out  the  Post  Office  and  Treasury  De- 
partment appropriation  bill  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  has  been  done 
now  for  the  last  several  years  and  it  has 
eliminated  the  necessity  for  a  continu- 
ing resolution  with  reference  to  these 
particular  departments.  In  fact.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  received  coiTespond- 
ence  and  praise  from  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  and  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  as  the  result  of  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and  it  has  been 
.signed  into  law  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  thereby  saving  the  taxpayers 
a  good  deal  of  money. 

Very  quickly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
item,  item  No.  1.  is  in  the  amount  of 
$20,000  less  than  was  contained  in  the 
bill  which  passed  the  House.  This  en- 
tailed the  elimination  of  two  positions. 
With  reference  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  the  conference  report  contains 
the  figure  of  S21. 630.000.  which  is  $70,000 
below  the  figure  of  the  House.  With  re- 
.spect  to  the  next  item,  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee has  already  mentioned  the  fact 
that  that  figure  is  in  the  amount  of 
$1,600,000.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  House  and 
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the  other  body  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent making  available  protection  to 
presidential  candidates  as  well  as  the 
President. 

After  the  tragic  events  of  the  past  few 
days,  I  am  sure  there  is  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  this  action  was  urgently 
needed. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  acted  last 
Thui-sday  to  provide  authorization  for 
Secret  Sen-ice  protection  of  major  presi- 
dential candidates  and  authorization  for 
the  Secret  Service  to  call  on  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  assist  it  in  all  its  protec- 
tive duties.  The  President  signed  it  the 
same  day.  Now  this  appropriations  bill 
provides  the  necessarj-  funds  to  the  Se- 
cret Service  to  carry  out  this  added  re- 
sponsibility during  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  authority  for  assistance  to  the  Se- 
cret Service  by  other  agencies  has  been 
eliminated  from  the  conference  report 
because  that  authority  has  already  been 
written  into  permanent  law  by  action 
last  Tharsday  on  House  Jomt  Resolution 
1292.  This  was  long-overdue  recognition 
that  all  of  the  intelligence  gathering, 
scientific,  communications,  and  trans- 
portation resources  of  the  Government 
must  be  available  to  protect  our  Presi- 
dents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  t-oo  late  to  save  the 
lives  of  our  Presidents  who  have  died  in 
ser\ice  to  our  country.  It  is  too  late  to 
save  the  life  of  our  fallen  colleague.  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy.  But  it  is  not  too  late  to 
improve  the  protection  we  give  our  Presi- 
dents. It  is  not  too  late  to  protect  the 
lives  of  candidates  who  aspire  to  that 
high  office. 

The  authorization  for  that  protection 
was  enacted  last  week.  It  is  our  duty  to 
vote  funds  for  these  duties  today. 

The  next  item  is  with  reference  to  the 
construction  of  Secret  Service  training 
facilities  in  the  amount  of  $800,000  in- 
stead of  SI  million.  This  is  for  the  firing 
range  for  the  Secret  Service.  As  I  stated 
earlier,  the  House  had  originally  ap- 
propriated SI  million  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  firing  range,  but  we  went  along 
with  a  reduction  of  S200.000.  As  all  of 
us  are  aware,  the  cost  of  construction  has 
gone  up  and  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
next  year  we  will  be  back  for  a  supple- 
mental for  the  firing  ran?e  to  make  up 
this  difference. 

The  next  item  comes  under  title  II, 
the  Post  Oifice  Depaitment,  for  research, 
development,  and  engineering,  wiierein 
the  House  appropriated  334  million  but 
the  Senate  added  SI  million,  making  a 
total  of  S35  million,  which  was  in  agree- 
ment at  the  conference. 

The  House  managers  felt  that  this 
was  an  item  that  had  been  pushed  for  a 
long  time  by  the  Post  Office  and  Treasury 
Subcommittee,  that  we  shoixld  do  more 
research  and  development  in  the  Post 
Office  Department,  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  still  is  in  the  preliminary 
stages  of  modernizing  and  that  m.ore 
should  be  done  toward  accomplishing 
this  through  research  and  development. 
Therefore  we  went  along  with  this  figure. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further  on  that  point,  is 
it  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ^Mr.  ConteI  who  has 
taken  over  the  questions  that  I  have 
posed,  that  this  half  million  dollars  in 


research  and  development  for  the  Post 
Office  Department,  which  becomes  of 
course  a  part  of  the  $17.5  billion  in  our 
budget  for  all  research  and  development 
by  the  Federal  Government,  would  pre- 
vent in  the  future  by  private  research 
and  test  and  development  such  things  as 
the  fiasco  that  Universal  Fiberglas  and 
others  entered  into  with  the  Post  Office 
Department  in  the  production  of  a  so- 
called  and  ill-fated  three-legged  mail- 
ster? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  like  to  answer  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
bv  saying  that  I  certainly  hope  so. 

"  If  the  gentleman  will  recall  in  reading 
back  through  the  hearings.  I  raised  havoc 
with  the  Post  Office  Department  a  few 
years  ago  because  a  great  deal  of  the 
money  was  being  squandered  with  outside 
concerns.  One  of  the  things  that  I  harped 
upon  3  years  ago  was  the  develop- 
ment of  mud  flaps  for  post  office  trucks. 
I  might  also  mention  that  Dr.  Packer,  the 
head  of  the  Post  Office's  Department  of 
Research  is  an  extremely  talented  and 
capable  individual  who  has  come  to  the 
Post  Office  from  the  Xerox  Corp.  at  a 
huge  reduction  in  salary — he  probably 
makes  today  one-third  of  what  he  was 
earning  at  Xerox — in  order  to  take  on 
the  responsibility  of  heading  up  this  re- 
search and  development  department  of 
the  Post  Office.  And,  I  believe  that  we 
are  finally  on  the  right  track  here.  Dr. 
Packer,  has  the  experience,  and  he  has 
brought  in  some  real  topnotch  people 
from  all  over  the  country.  So,  as  I  say, 
I  am  hopeful  we  can  eliminate  such 
things  as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
has  alluded  to. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  gentleman  not 
agree  with  me  that  we  should  be  elimi- 
nating such  things  as  even  higher  au- 
thority than  the  Postmaster  General, 
dabbling  in  this  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  the  awarding  of  contracts,  if 
we  are  to  prevent  .such  fiascos  as  have 
been  repeatedly  portrayed  in  the  well  of 
this  House  before? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  could  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  in  this,  because 
of  the  fact  that  this  work  has  now  been 
elevated  to  the  individual  heading  up  the 
research  and  development  department,  to 
an  Assistant  Postmaster  General.  And 
imder  Postmaster  General  O'Brien  he 
was  given  a  great  deal  of  latitude  and 
functioned  quite  independently.  I  would 
say,  from  the  rest  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  new  individual  in  pos- 
session of  the  authority  on  the  R.D.T.  &  E. 
in  the  Postmaster  General's  Depart- 
ment  

Mr.  CONTE.  Is  Assistant  Postmaster 
General 


Mr.  HALL.  Would  not  exceed  the  power 
of  the  Vice  President  when  it  comes  to 
interference  with  or  infiuenc'ng  of  the 
awarding  of  contracts  developed  by  the 
research  and  development? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  not  in  position  to 
be  able  to   answer  that  question. 

Mr.  HAI.L.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
beine  so  kind  as  to  yield  whil^  we  co 
ovf^r  these  probk^ms  that  have  been 
brought  up  so  amply  before  us.  But  the 
point  is  that  this  is  a  time  of  economy, 
and  we  are  bein?  asked  even  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  to  cut  back  on  re- 
search and  development,  and  therefore 


there  is  serious  question  whether  we 
should  be  adding  on.  even  if  the  other 
body  thinks  so.  at  this  time  in  view  of 
the  problems  of  the  immediate  past. 

Mr.  STEED.  If  the  gentleman  will 
pardon  this  interruption,  I  would  say 
that  while  we  have  agreed  on  an  increase 
over  the  House  figure,  the  new  figure  we 
now  have  is  about  $1.5  mtUion  undei 
the  budget  for  this  item.  The  Senate  re- 
stored part  of  the  cut  we  originally  made 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  appreciate  that  statement,  but 
I  would  ask  how  much  is  it  over  last 
year's  expenditures?  That  is  the  impor- 
tant thing,  not  what  was  the  request  ir. 
the  budget. 

Mr.  STEED.  Tliis  particular  program 
is  considerably  increased  over  last  year 
because  it  has  taken  about  3  years 
to  get  this  program  to  the  level  we  now 
have  it.  Certainly  we  would  have  been 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  had  wt 
started  the  research  and  development, 
and  not  continued  with  the  normal  ex- 
pansion of  what  we  had  started  to  do  m 
the  beginning. 

This  is  lUst  an  orderly  increa.se  :n.  .■ 
program  which  was  started  about  3  yea:  - 
ago  to  provide  mechanization  for  han- 
dling our  tremendous  volume  of  mail. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  never 
cease  to  marvel  at  some  of  the  useless 
Rube  Goldberg  contraptions  that  have 
come  out  of  research  and  development 
in  the  Post  Office  Department,  or  that 
the  Department  has  paid  for  and  which 
have  been  supplied  by  private  industry. 
I  still  wonder  who  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  came  up  with  the  hair- 
brained  idea  that  three-wheeled  mail 
trucks  would  be  useable  universali.v 
across  the  United  States,  in  all  kinds  or 
weather.  It  is  utterly  beyond  belief  that 
a  contract  such  as  that  which  was 
awarded  to  the  Universal  Fibreglass  Co. 
would  come  out  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment or  any  other  agency  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Here  again  I  agree  witlr 
the  gentleman.  If  you  eo  back  in  the 
hearings,  you  will  find  I  certainly  voiced 
my  opposition  to  these  things  not  only 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  imprac- 
tical but  they  were  dangerous. 

But  we  must  admit  that  all  of  these 
things  we  are  speaking  of  here  today 
came  into  existence  before  Dr.  Leo  S 
Packer  came  here  to  head  up  the  De- 
partment of  Research.  Development,  and 
Engineering.  This  is  one  of  the  things 
that  we  hope,  that  by  developing  this 
particular  section  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, that  we  can  eUminate  such 
gimmicks,  as  you  mentioned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Right:  and  whoever  has 
control  of  the  contract  can  end  the 
contract. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  vehicle  to  which  we 
referred  ^vas  veiy  dangerous.  A  lot  of 
men  "ot  hurt,  and  .'^till  are. 

There  are  two  more  items — tmder  in- 
dependent a&encies  —  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States  v.-hich 
provides  S125,000  over  what  the  House 
provided. 
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That  particular  agency  had  not  been 
in  existence.  Now  it  is  in  existence  and 
fully  in  operation. 

The  other  addition  is  with  reference 
to  the  Commission  on  Obscenity  and 
Pornography,  an  increase  of  $148,000.  to 
bring  that  up  to  the  full  amount  request- 
ed of  $643,000.  That  is  a  new  agency  set 
up  by  the  Congress  in  order  to  study  the 
question  of  obscenity  and  pornography 
in  the  country.  It  is  headed  up  by  the 
Dean  of  the  law  school  of  the  Univer- 
.sity  of  Minnesota.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  in  conference  on 
amendment  No.  11  which  was  the  so- 
called  Bow  amendment.  It  was  finally 
agreed  by  the  managers  that  the  only 
reason  we  would  recede  on  this  amend- 
ment was  because  of  the  proposed  tax 
bill  and  the  $6  billion  expenditure  cut 
which  will  be  taken  up  here  in  the  House 
m  the  near  future. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
aentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  At  this  point  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
iMr.  JoxAsl.  my  senior  member  on  the 
committee. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  disappointed  over 
the  action  of  the  conferees  on  the  Bow 
amendment,  particularly  since  this  is  the 
first  appropriation  bill  we  will  complete 
action  on  during  this  session. 

This  House  has  expressed  itself  many 
limes  in  favor  of  the  Bow  amendment 
and  the  Bow  amendment  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to  when  this  bill  was  on 
the  f.oor  originally. 

The  statement  of  the  House  managers 
gives  a  veiy  .'^trange  reason  for  eliminat- 
ing the  Bow  amendment. 

They  say  that  the  conferees  agreed  to 
delete  the  Bow  amendment  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  passage  of  the  bill.  H.R.  15414. 
Th.at  bill  was  originally  scheduled  to  be 
taken  up  this  week  and  has  already  been 
postponed.  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  cer- 
tain that  H.R.  15415  will  i^ass. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  sur- 
render the  Bow  amendment  in  conier- 
ence  in  anticipation  of  something  that 
^    miiy  never  happen. 

I  am  frankly  disappointed,  as  I  said, 
because  the  Bow  amendment  v.-as  not  re- 
tained in  the  bill — or  because  it  was 
agreed  to  eliminate  it  m  anticipation  of 
.-omething  v.-hich.  as  I  said,  may  never 
happen. 

I  would  like  to  read  from  the  Record 
v.-hen  this  bill  was  before  the  House  the 
comments  of  my  colleague,  the  senior 
ranking  member  of  the  committee,  the 
t;entleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl,  when 
he  said  in  a  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
-uished  chairman  of  the  subcommittee: 

!  will  siiy  to  the  distir.Enished  gentleman — 
..r:ci  I  will  eive  the  Members  an  opportunity 
'"■  \ote  in  just  a  moment — I  believe  we  want 
t:  s.ive.  The  original  limitation  was  higher 
than  this.  The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
Ivis  provided  us  with  a  revised  statement 
-rini  the  agencies,  and  his  revised  statement 
e^t:mates  spending  at  $7,461,000,000.  That  is 
the  smount  of  the  limitation.  This  simply 
^ikes  them  at  their  word.  It  is  a  reduction. 
rr  .;  savings. 

The  original  Bow  amendment  would 
have  provided  a  lower  spending  limita- 
tion than  that,  but  because  of  the  table 


that  was  provided  by  the  departments 
during  the  course  of  the  debate,  the  lim- 
itation was  increased.  Now,  in  face  of  the 
fact,  as  I  have  said,  that  there  is  no  as- 
surance  

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  The  copy  of  the  proposed 
Bow  amendment  that  was  first  given  to 
me  had  about  $400  million  more  of 
spending  authority  in  it  than  the  Bow 
amendment  that  was  finally  accepted: 
did  it  not? 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  what  I  just  got 
through  saying. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  interpreted  what  you 
said  to  be  just  the  opposite. 

Mr.  JONAS.  No,  the  final  Bow  amend- 
ment that  was  agreed  to  jirovided  for  a 
higher  limitation  on  spending  than  the 
original  Bow  proposal.  It  was  agreed  to 
because,  as  I  understand  from  the  Rec- 
ord, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  pre- 
sented a  table  from  the  departments  in- 
dicating  

Mr.  STEED.  I  still  think  the  figure  in 
the  original  Bow  amendment,  a  copy  of 
wliich  was  provided  me,  would  have  per- 
mitted the  departments  to  spend  about 
S400  million  more  than  the  Bow  amend- 
ment that  was  accepted  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEED.  The  Bow  amendment 
which  was  accepted  was  about  S400  mil- 
lion less  than  the  figure  in  the  original 
Bow  amendment. 

Mr.  JONAS.  At  any  rate,  the  final  draft 
of  the  Bow  amendment  was  agreed  to 
here  on  the  floor  and  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  call  the  gentleman's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  we  made  the  res- 
ervation when  we  accepted  the  amend- 
ment that  further  study  would  be  made. 

Since  the  Bow-  amendment  is  the  exact 
expenditure  estimate  the  departments 
gave  us,  from  funds  appropriated  in  the 
bill,  it  would  have  no  effect  on  what  the 
departments  told  us  they  were  going  to 
do  anyway.  This  is  one  interpretation 
and  was  my  understanding  of  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  at  the  time  it  was 
accepted  when  the  bill  passed  the  House. 

I  am  informed  that  there  is  another 
interpretation  to  which  the  Bow  amend- 
ment could  lend  itself.  I  am  not  a  legal 
authority  myself,  but  I  understand  that 
some  legal  authorities  contend  that  the 
amendment  could  result  in  the  complete 
shutdown  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  the  Treasury  Department  as  well  as 
the  repudiation  of  over  half  of  the  inter- 
est on  the  pubnc  debt^ — which  is  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution  itself.  Under 
either  interpretation,  the  amendment  is 
a  phony  and  has  no  connection  whatso- 
ever with  economy  in  cur  Governm.ent. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly 
do  not  interpret  it  that  way.  That  was 
not  the  interpretation  the  House  jj'accd 
on  it.  No  one  raised  that  question  in  th-B 
debate  on  the  bill  when  it  was  first  before 
the  House. 

Another  reason  I  vcas  disappointed 
v.-hcn  this  amendment  was  eliminated 
was  because  the  report  of  the  con.fercts 
on  the  tax  bill,  which  was  placed  in  the 
Record  on  Monday,  makes  crystal  clear 


that  while  a  spending  limitation  of  $6 
billion  is  to  be  made  next  year,  it  is  not 
contemplated  that  the  responsibihty  and 
the  burden  of  making  those  cuts  should 
be  placed  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  equally  crystal  clear 
that  the  conferees  expect  the  Hou.se  to 
live  up  to  Its  obligation  to  impose  as 
many  of  those  cuts  as  possible  .so  as  not 
to  put  all  the  burden  on  the  President 

For  that  reason  I  regret  that  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  delete  the  spending  lim- 
itation that  was  agreed  to  here  on  the 
floor,  and  now  we  are  in  the  position  ol 
not  imposing  any  spending  limitation 
whatsoever  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  STEED.  Might  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker. 
in  this  connection  that  we  have  some  ap- 
propriation bills  to  which  the  amend- 
ment has  been  applied  and  some  to  which 
It  has  not.  Last  year  we  had  the  same 
situation.  The  same  Members  are  here 
no->v  that  were  here  then.  After  working 
on  this  problem,  the  Congress  Anally 
lja.ssed  an  economy  bill.  It  would  be  my 
assumption  and  feeling  that  if.  for  some 
reason  or  other,  the  tax  bill  is  not  en- 
acted, it  would  be  quite  possiole  for  us  to 
do  again  this  year  what  we  did  last 
year  by  placing  a  spending  limitation  on 
all  the  appropriation  bills,  which  would 
then  take  effect  in  a  uniform  way.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  economy  which  was  the 
objective  of  the  Bow  amendment.  But 
since  the  amendment  is  subject  to  mis- 
interpretation, the  other  body  was  unan- 
imous in  deleting  the  provision.  Under 
these  circumstances.  I  think  it  was  pro- 
per for  the  House  conferees  to  take  the 
attitude  that  we  took. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  'gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  further.  I  want 
to  say  that,  having  objected  to  the  unan- 
imous consent  request  to  consider  this 
conference  report  the  other  day  before  it 
was  printed.  I  do  appreciate  having  it  in 
advance  and  having  a  chance  to  study 
it  Ijcfore  we  consider  it  and  vote  on  it  on 
the  floor  today.  I  have  appreciated  all  the 
colloquy  that  has  gone  on. 

I  must  say  I  agree  with  my  colleague 
from  North  Carolina  that  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  vs-e  have  to  vote  this  either  up 
or  down,  in  view  of  the  statement 
biought  back  with  certaiii  exceptions 
signed  by  members  of  the  minority  on  the 
part  of  the  House  managers. 

Having  so  stated.  I  v,-onder  if  we  could 
have  an  explanation  of  those  amend- 
ments numbered  10  and  12  leported  in 
technical  disagreement.  I  understand,  of 
course,  from  leading  the  statement  of 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House,  that 
we  will  .'-amply  ino'C  to  recede  and  con- 
cv  in  the  Senate  amrndment,  but  before 
accepting  the  coiiference  report  as  a 
^■hole.  which  we  have  to  do  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  House.  I  wonder  if  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee v.-ill  explain  to  us  wi-.y  we  are 
rccedmg. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Commi.^sion  on  Obscenity  and  Pornog- 
i3phv  was  before  ?ur  comn-iittee.  the 
date  of  expiration  of  the  commission 
was  such  that  they  did  not  ha\'e  enou'^h 
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not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
v^rgre— yeas  160,  nays  216,  not  voting  57, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  1791 
YEAS — 160  I 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Anderson,  111. 

Arends 

Ashmore 

Bates 

Battln 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

BevlU 

Blackburn 

Bray 

Brock 

Broomflel* 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N  C. 

Buchanan 

Bv:rke.  FU, 

Burleson 

Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

CoU'er 

Colmer 

Conable 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Eshleman 

Flndley 

Flvnt 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Gardner 

Gathmgs 

Goodllng 

Gross 


.■\dams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala 
Andrews, 

N,  Dak. 
Annunzio 
A.-hIev 
.■\spinall 
Barm-: 
Barrett 
Blester 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Bro>hill.  Va. 
Burke.  Mass 
Burton,  Callif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
Cah.U 
Carev 


Grover 
G;ts.'r 
Gurney 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Ho'^mer 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jonas 
Jones.  N.C. 
Keith 
King.  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kyi 
Laird 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Uoyd 
Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

Ma.-Gregor 

MailliArd 

Marsh 

Martin 

May 

Mayne 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mlze 

Montgomery 

Mother 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

OKonskl 

Ottinger 

Pettis 
.  Poff 

Price,  Tex. 

Quie 

QuiUen 

Ra;lsback 

NAYS— 216 

Casey 
Clausen, 
Don  H 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Corman 
Culver 
Daniels 
Davij.  Ga. 
de  la  Gajza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Dmgell 
Dew 

Downing 
Dulski 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Calif 
Edwurd'i,  La. 
Eilberg 
Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 
Everett 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Pino 
FUher 
Flood 
Foley 
Pount.aln 


Randall 

Rarick 

Reid.  111. 

Reinecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Roirers.  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

S3y:or 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Skubitz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Sprini-er 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tliompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis 

Tuck 

U't 

Wampler 

Watkins 

VVLit.-on 

Whalley 

Whitener 

Widnall 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wmn 

Wvatt 

Wvdler 

Wyhe 

Wvman 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Horton 

Howard 

HvUl 

Hungate 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

King.  Calif. 
Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md 

McCarthy 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 

Mathias,  Calif 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
MesklU 
Miller,  Calif. 


Abernethy 

Ashbrook 

Ayres 

Bell 

Bingham 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brasco 

Carter 

Celler 

Clark 

Conyers 

Cowger 

Daddario 

Dawson 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Erlenborn 

Evlns.  Tenn. 


Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Teiin. 

Fuqiia 

Galiflanakis 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Gnffin 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Hagan 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Kaiina 

Hiinseii,  Wai-h. 

Hardy 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hick- 

HoUfleld 


MUls 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex, 

Morse,  Mass. 

Moss 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nix 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbin 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Poage 

Podell 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  111. 

Prj'or 

Purcell 

Rees 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

NOT  VOTING — 57 


Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowekl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schwelker 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Tenzer 

Tiernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vii;orito 

Waldie 

Walker 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

Whitten 

Willis 

Wilson. 

Charles  H, 
Wolfl 
Wru;ht 
Yates 
Young 
Zablocki 


Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  question  is  on  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The   question   was  taken;    and   there 

were— yeas  371.  nays  10,  not  voting  52,  as 

follows : 

(Roll  No.  1801 

YEAS— 371 


Farbstein 
Ford, 

William  D 
Gettys 
Gilbert 
Gray 


Murphv.  N  Y. 
OHara.  111. 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
P,itman 
Pelly 
Pickle 


Hansen,  Idaho    PuclnsV-.i 
Harrison  Resnick 


Hawkins 

Hebert 

Helstoskl 

Holland 

Kelly 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

McMillan 

Mathia.s,  Md. 

Moore 

Morton 

Murphy,  111. 


Rooney,  N.Y. 

Scheuer 

SlsK 

Staggers 

Stuckey 

Teague.  Tex, 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wiggins 


So    the    motion    to    recommit    was 

I'&i  GCtGCi. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Abernethy  for,  with  Mr.  'Waggonner 
against. 

Mr.  Bow  for,  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  Mar\'- 
land   against. 

Mr.  Gettvs  for.  -with  Mr.  Celler  against. 

Mr.  McMillan  for,  with  Mrs.  Kelly  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr,  Patman  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Moore. 
Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Ayres. 
Mr.  Clark  with  Mr,  Morton. 
Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr,  Felly. 
Mr.  He'oert  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Harrison. 
Mr.  Gray  with  Mr,  Kuykendall, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Cowger. 
Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr,  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 
Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 
Mr.  Farbstein  with  Mr,  Wiggins. 
Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Resnick. 
Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Pucinski. 
Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr,  Pickle. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 
Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of 
Illinois. 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

.■\ndersor:.  Ill, 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andiews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.  D.-ik 
AnnuiiZio 
Arei  ds 
Ashle?- 
Ashmore 
Aspmall 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Bat  tin 
Belcher 
Berrv 
Bevill 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blar.ton 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif, 

Brown.  Mich 

Brown.  Ohio 

BrovhiU.  N.C. 

BrovhlU.  Va. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass, 

Burleson 

Burton.  Calif 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byr-,e.  Pa, 

Bvrr.es,  Wis. 

Cabell 

CahiU 

Carey 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH 

Clawson 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellei.back 

Denney 

Dent 

Devlne 


,  Del 


Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Dole 
Dorn 
now 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Dwver 
Eck'hardt 
Edmordson 
Edv.-ard.=  .  .■\la. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Edwards.  La. 
Eilberg 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Feiehan 
Fir.o 
Fisher 
r'lood 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frelinghtiysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqvia 
Galiflanakis 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gathmgs 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Grlffln 
Gnffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmicit 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wasli. 
Hardy 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Henderson 
Herlonu 
Hicks 
Horton 
rlosmer 
Hull 
Hur.gate 
Hunt 


Hutchinson 
Ichoid 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif, 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 

Kini,',  Calif. 
Kii.g,  N.Y. 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 
Kluczj'iiski 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kuvkendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Laird 
Landrum 
.  Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long,  La, 
Long.  Md. 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCuUoch 
McDade 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
Mathias,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Meskill 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnish 
Mir.k 
Minshall 
Mize 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris.  N.  Mex 
Alorse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 
Myers 
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KifM 


).* 


Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

NX 

O'Hftivi.  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Pasi?miir. 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perklrs 

Pettis 

Philbin 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Poaae 

Podell 

PofT 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price.  i:i 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor 

Purcell 

Qiiie 

QuiUen 

Railsback 

Randal! 

P.aiicl; 

Ree? 

'.'."'.A.  ir. 

P.fld.  N  Y, 
He  if  el 
•lemecke 

P.iUSS 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  r.a. 
Riegle 
Rivers 
ItobertE 
Robisor. 
Hodir.o 
Rogers,  Colo 


Bennett 
Buchar.E.n 
Curtis 
D;nls.  Wis. 


Ashbiook 

Avrcs 

Beil 

Betts 

Bmghair. 

Blatni:--. 

3oltoi. 

Bow 

Brasco 

C.irter 

Celler 

L'or.yers 

Cowger 

ll?ddario 

D.iwson 

Deiwinskl 

Donohue 

Erlenborn 


Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Koorey.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Ilostei.kowskl 

Uoth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Hiippe 

Ryan 

.St.  Onge 

Sar.dmai. 

Satterfleld 

.Sa\lor 

S(  hadcbci- 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

.Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Call 

Smith.  lowi. 

Smith.  N,Y, 

Smith.  Okl.i 

Srvder 

Sprlrter 

.Statford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Steiger.  Wis 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

TaU 

Talcott 

NAYS-  10 

Flndley 

Gross 

Hall 

Jonas 

NOT  VOTINC;- 

Evms.  Tenn. 

Farbstein 

Ford. 

William  D 
Gettvs 
Gilbert 

Har.ser .  Idaho 
Harrison 
Hawkins 
Hcbeit 
Helstoskl 
Kolifieid 
Holland 
Ho'vvard 
Kelly 
McMillan 
Moore 
Murphy,  111. 


Tavlov 

Tp'igue.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzei 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

Tunne> 

Udall 

unman 

Utt 

V.in  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Waldie 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkiuo 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whallev 

White 

Whitener 

Whllten 

WidiaU 

Wi-'.:;i,i 

William.-.  Pa 

Willi- 

vVilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H 
Wu  \ 
Wolft 

Wiiihi 

Wvatt 

Wydlei 

\V\\:t 

W\inau 

Yates 

Vouiig 

Zablocki 

Zor. 

<ivarh 


Lukei.s 
OKonskl 


Muiphv.N.Y. 

O  Hara.  111. 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Patman 

Pei:> 

Pickle 

Pucli.ski 

Re.?  nick 

Rooi  ey.  NY. 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

S.sk 

Staggers 

Stuckey 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 


So  the  conference  rppoi 

10. 

The   Clerk   announced 

•lairs: 


t  was  agreed 
the   following 


Mr.  Rooney  o:  New  York  v.-ith  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mrs.   Kelly   with   Mrs.   Bolton. 

Mr.  Bl.-itnik  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Binsham  w\xi\  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  -vvith  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Paiman  vcith  Mr.  Ashtarook. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Betts. 

-Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Pucmski  v.-ith  Mr.  Derwmski. 

Mr.  Murphv  oi  New  York  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Holifield  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Dadci^irio  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 

Mr.  F.-.rbstein  with  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  HollanU  v.-ith  Mr.  Conyers, 

.Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Resi-uck. 

Mr.  Pryor  with  Mr,  O'Hara  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  McMillan  '.vith  Mr.  Gettys. 


Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Waggonner  v/lth  Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  William  D  Ford  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMENDMENTS   IN    DIS.^CREEIMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjwre.  The 
Clerk  will  lepori  the  first  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  10:  Page  16.  line  7, 
.strike  out  "June  30,  1970  "  .md  insert  "July 
31,  1970". 

MurlON    OFFEP.r.D    liY    MR.    STEED 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Steed  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  .iniendment  of 
the  .Senate  numbered  10  and  concur  therein. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  ilie  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  neglected  to  :isk  a  ques- 
tion earlier  in  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  v.ith  respect  lo  the 
Secret  Service  and  sjrotection  for  presi- 
dential candidates. 

Does  the  gentleman  know  whether 
Secret  Service  protection  is  now  to  be 
afforded  to  Harold  Stassen  who  says  he 
is  a  prcsideniial  candidate'? 

Mr.  STEED.  The  joint  resolution 
passed  last  v.eek  loiovides  that  candi- 
dates to  have  iJiotection  v.ill  be  those  de- 
termined Ijy  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury after  consultation  with  a  committee 
composed  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  minority  leader  of  the  House,  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
Senate,  and  one  additional  member  .se- 
lected by  the  committee.  Whether  they 
liave  had  opportunity  to  make  .such  des- 
ignations vet  or  not.  I  do  not  know. 

Ml'.  GROSS.  Was  a  list  of  candidates 
submitted  to  ihe  committee? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  understand  that  quite 
a  few  matters  in  this  respect  have  al- 
ready been  agreed  on  and  the  committee 
probably  will  meet  again  from  time  to 
time  to  make  determinations  on  indi- 
viduals 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
whetlier  it  includes  our  colleague,  the 
Reiuleraan  irom  Ohio  Mr.  Hays)  who 
.says  iie  is  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  will  say  if  he  is  a  can- 
didate and  this  committee  decided  he 
was  a  in.'.jor  candidate,  he  would  quaUty. 

The  .SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed]. 

The  moiion  v.-as  a^'rced  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  .amendment  No.  12:  On  page  16. 
line  24,  insert: 

"Sec.  502.  Section  5(b)  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  creating  a  commission  to  be  known 
as  the  Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Por- 
nography,' approved  October  3.  1967  (Public 
Law    90-100).    Is   amended   by   striking   out 


'January    31.    1970'    and    inserting    in    lieu 
thereof  'July  31,  1970'." 

UNCTION  OFFEBED  BY  MR.  STEED 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Steed  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  12  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
wiiich  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GUN  CONTROL 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  lo  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
trom  New  .Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  occasion  to  criticize  the  Conere.<:s  lor 
its  failure  to  immediately  enact  into  law 
a  gun  control  bill  which  he  iiad  .sent  up 
to  the  Congress.  I  thouglu  it  might  be 
of  interest  to  the  Members  lo  know  the 
procedure  that  was  followed. 

The  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee were  alerted  to  the  lact  iliat  there 
would  be  a  meeting  on  Tuesday  to  con- 
sider a  Federal  Magistrat^-s  Act.  It  wa.s 
not  until  Tuesday  morning  when  the 
committee  was  a.ssembled  tliat  the  mem- 
bers were  notified  that  the  chairman 
wished  the  full  committee  to  act  foith- 
v,'ith  to  report  to  the  House  :i  '_*7-pat;e 
bill  which  many  of  the  Members  iiad  not 
yet  read. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  tin.-  is  a  lar  cry 
from  what  should  be  the  proper  leeis- 
latlve  procedures,  and  that  the  action 
of  the  committee  certainly  does  not  merit 
anv  criticism.  The  vote  merely  delayed 
a  vote  for  1  week  to  give  the  Membeis 
the  time  to  study  the  legislation.  I  v.ould 
also  point  out  that  the  President  lias  liad 
on  his  desk  for  the  last  week  a  crime  bill 
passed  bv  the  Congress  which  lias  '^un 
controls  in  title  IV.  It  would  be  better 
to  .sign  that  legislation  rather  than 
criticize  the  Congress. 


LIMITATION   ON   OCEAN   CRUISES- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  'H.R. 
12639)  to  remove  certain  limitations  on 
ocean  cruises,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  uf  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  In  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Marviand? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  repoit  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

Conference  Report  (H    Rept.  No.  1534) 
The  committee  of  conlercnce  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  votes   ol   the   two   Houses   on   the 
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amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H-R. 
12639)  to  remove  certain  limitations  on 
oceen  criilses,  hav-lng  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  re6i>ectlve  Housee 
as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following:  ":  Provided,  however,  That  no 
such  vessel  may  cruise  for  more  than  seven 
months  of  each  year  to  porta  which  are  reg- 
ularly served  by  another  United  States-flag 
passenger  vessel  pursuant  to  an  op>eratlng- 
dlCferentlal  subsidy  contract". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same, 

Edward  A.  Oarmatz. 

Thomas  N.  Downing. 

John  M.  Mttrpht, 

W.  8.  Mahxiaro, 

Thomas  M.  Ptlly, 
3fanagers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Warren   G.   Macnxtson. 

E.  L.  Bartlett. 

Daniel  B.  Brewster, 

NoRRis  Cotton, 

Robert  P.  Oritfin, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  ( H.R.  12639)  to  remove 
certain  limitations  on  ocean  cruises,  submit 
the  following  statement  in  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  In  the  accom- 
panying conference  report: 

Amendment  No.  1 :  Senate  amendment 
numbered  1  added  a  proviso  to  the  revision 
of  section  613(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  contained  in  the  first  section  of 
the  House  bill  which  reads  "That  no  operator 
may  cruise  for  more  than  five  months  of 
each  year  on  any  essential  trade  route  as- 
signed to  another  United  States-flag  steam- 
ship company".  The  House  recedes  with  an 
amendment  which  increases  the  time  to 
seven  months,  and  otherwise  clarifies  the 
language  of  the  proviso. 

The  conferees  were  unanimous  In  their 
concern  that  the  Secretary  In  administering 
the  cruising  authority  provided  by  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amended,  should 
be  specially  scrupulous  in  supporting  the 
rights  of  existing  operators  so  that  their 
services  performed  with  American- flag  p>as- 
senger  vessels  will  not  be  adversely  affected 
by  cruises  approved  for  other  operators  In 
areas  other  than  their  own  e.xisting  services. 

In  this  connection,  the  Managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  wish  to  go  on  record  as 
concurring  with  the  sentiments  e.xpressed  in 
the  following  paragraph  from  Senate  Report 
No.  1081.  accompanying  H  R   12639 

"•  •  •  the  committee  is  mindful  that  the 
competitive  Impact  of  increased  off-route 
cruising  is  as  yet  unclear  and  urges  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  apply  the  'substan- 
tially adverse  affect"  test  with  a  realization 
that  the  extension  of  off-route  cruising  pro- 
vided by  the  legislation  may  well  have  a 
comp>etltlve  Impact  upon  existing  operators 
somewhat  different  than  experienced  under 
the  4-month  cruising  authority.  Careful  at- 
tention must  be  paid  to  the  cumulative  effect 
of  repeated  cruises  as  the  cumulative  effect 
may  be  substantially  adverse  while  each  Iso- 
lated cruise  may  appear  not  of  that  nature. 
Off-route  cruising  must  not  so  affect  the  op- 
erator upon  an  assigned  trade  route  that  he 
is  unable  to  adequately  perform  the  services 
required  by  his  contract.  Nor  should  the  au- 
thority to  be  conferred  by  this  proposed  leg- 
islation be  allowed  to  lead  to  fare  cutting 


that  seriously  impairs  the  existing  operator's 
revenue  upon  his  assigned  trade  route.  In 
all  cases  the  Secretary  must  carefully  bal- 
ance the  clear  purjxyse  of  this  legislation  to 
Increase  and  expand  U.S.  cruise  service  with 
the  contractual  and  economic  requirements 
of  those  servicing  essential  trade  routes." 

Amendment  No.  2:  Senate  amendment 
numbered  2  struck  out  section  3  of  the  House 
bill  which  would  repeal  section  613  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  three  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  House 
recedes. 

Edward  A.  Garmatz, 

Thomas  N.  Downing, 

John  M.  Mdrphy, 

W.  S.  Mailliard. 

Thomas  M.  Pellt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  last- 
minute  question  has  been  raised  concern- 
ing certain  language  in  section  613<b). 
I  would  like  to  make  the  following  state- 
ment to  clarify  the  language  in  question. 

This  amended  section  613ib)  extends 
the  liberal  cruise  benefits  to  any  passen- 
ger vessel  "with  respect  to  which  a  con- 
tract for  the  payment  of  an  operating- 
differential  subsidy  has  been  entered  into 
under  section  603  of  this  title  effective 
before  Januarj-  2,  1960."  The  question  is 
whether  a  passenger  vessel  loses  its  eligi- 
bility for  these  benefits  when  the  existing 
contract  expires  and  is  thereupon  re- 
newed or  replaced  by  a  new  contract. 
The  answer  is  that  it  was  not  the  intent 
of  this  language  to  terminate  the  bene- 
fits in  such  cases,  but  rather  to  treat  new 
contracts  with  operators  who  held  oper- 
ating differential  subsidy  contracts  on 
January  2,  1960,  as  extensions  of  such 
contracts  for  the  purposes  of  section 
613(b). 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  require  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  MailliardI. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  controversy  on 
this  conference  report.  The  statement  of 
managers  is  self-explanatory.  I  see  no 
reason  to  take  the  time  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tlie 
table. 


SEA-LEVEL  CANAL  BETWEEN  AT- 
LANTIC AND  PACIFIC  OCEANS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  ( H.R. 
151901  to  amend  sections  3  and  4  of  the 
act  approved  September  22,  1964  '78 
Stat.  990 1 .  providing  for  an  investiga- 
tion and  study  to  determine  a  site  for 
the  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal  con- 
necting the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 


There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1535) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  di.=- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15190)  to  amend  sections  3  and  4  of  the  Act 
approved  September  22.  1964  (78  Stat.  990). 
providing  for  an  investigation  and  study  to 
determine  a  site  for  the  construction  of  n 
sea-level  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  House? 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  .amend- 
ment. 

Edward  A.  Garmatz, 
John  M.  Murphy. 
W.  S.  Mailliard, 
James  R.  Grover,  Jr.. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houst- 
Warren  G.  Magnuson. 
E.  L.  Bartlett. 
NoRRis  Cotton. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15190)  to  amend  sec- 
tions 3  and  4  of  the  Act  approved  September 
22,  1964  (78  Stilt  990).  providing  for  an  in- 
vestigation and  study  to  determine  a  sltr 
for  the  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal  con- 
necting the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  .sui;- 
mlt  the  following  statement  In  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  :)v 
the  conferees  and  recommended  In  the  .ac- 
companying conference  report: 

The  House  bill  extended  the  Commission 
created  by  the  Act  of  September  22,  1964. 
which  authorizes  un  investigation  and  stucf 
to  determine  a  site  for  the  construction  oi  .i 
sea-level  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  until  December  1,  1970,  and 
increases  the  authorization  to  carry  out  that 
Act  from  $17,500,000  to  $24,000,000.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  proposed  to  strike  out  tin- 
Increased  authorization. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  Its  amendment. 

Edward  A.  Garmatz. 

John  M.  Murphy. 

W.  S.  Mailliard. 

James  R.  Grover,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  MaiTland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  arc 
there  any  questions? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman explain  whether  there  is  a  S6..5 
million  increase? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
passed  the  House  unanimously  with  S6.j 
million  to  finish  the  survey  being  made 
there  now,  mostly  in  Colombia  and  Pan- 
ama. Over  half  of  the  $6.5  million  will 
be  .spent  in  Colombia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought 
it  was  increased  by  that  amount. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  No.  That  is  the 
amount. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  was  no  increase? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  No.  The  Senate,  in 
taking  action  on  the  bill,  took  out  the 
$6.5  million  but  left  in  the  2  years,  the 
time  limit. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GARMATZ  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
i-eport. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^^^ 

AUTHORIZING    THE     SPEAKER    TO 
APPOINT     DELEGATES     AND     AL- 
TERNATES  TO    ATTEND   THE    IN- 
TERNATIONAL LABOR  ORGANIZA- 
TION CONFERENCE  IN  GENEVA 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1187  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 

H.  Res.  1187 
Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  hereby  authorized  to  ap- 
aoint  a  member  from  the  majority  and  a 
member  from  the  minority  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  to  attend  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  Conference 
in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  between  June  5. 
1968.  and  June  27,  1968. 

He  IS  further  authorized  to  appoint  as  al- 
ternates a  member  from  the  majority  and  a 
member  from  the  minority  of  the  said  com- 
mittee. 

NotwithsUndlng  section  1754  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of 
•.aw.  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  afore- 
said delegates  and  alternates  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House 
0.  Representatives  engaged  In  carrying  out 
their  official  duties  under  section  190(d)  of 
title  2,  United  States  Code:  Provided,  (1) 
That  no  member  of  said  committee  shall  re- 
ceive or  expend  local  currencies  for  sub- 
sistence in  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum per  diem  rates  approved  for  oversea 
travel  as  set  forth  In  the  Standardized  Gov- 
ernment Travel  Regulations,  as  revised  and 
amended  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget:  (2) 
that  no  member  of  said  committee  shall  re- 
ceive or  expend  an  amount  for  transporta- 
tion in  excess  of  actual  transportation  costs: 
3 1  no  appropriated  funds  shall  be  expended 
•or  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses  of 
members  of  said  committee  in  any  country 
where  counterpart  funds  are  available  for 
-hi.s  purpose. 

That  each  member  of  said  committee  shall 
make  to  the  chairman  of  said  committee  an 
Itemized  report  showing  the  number  of  days 
visited  in  each  country  whose  local  curren- 
cies were  spent,  the  amount  of  per  diem  fur- 
nished, and  the  cost  of  transportation  If 
furnished  by  public  carrier,  or  If  such  trans- 
port.atlon  Is  furnished  by  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government,  the  Identification 
of  the  agency.  All  such  individual  reports 
shall  be  filed  by  the  chairman  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  and  shall  be 
open  to  public  inspection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  is  recognized  for  1 
hour  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Martin  1,  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  resolution  author- 
izes the  Speaker  to  appoint  one  mem- 
ber from  the  majority  and  one  mem- 
ber from  the  minority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  as  dele- 
gates to  the  conference,  and  further  au- 


thorizes him  to  appoint  as  alternates  a 
member  from  the  majority  and  a  mem- 
ber from  the  minority  of  the  same  com- 
mittee. 

The  International  Labor  Organization 
meets  annually.  Each  member  nation  is 
represented  by  labor,  management,  and 
by  its  government.  Over  100  nations  are 
represented  and  in  recent  years  members 
of  the  committees  on  labor  in  the  House 
and  Senate  here  have  gone  as  ad\isers. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  uree  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1187  in  order  that  dele- 
gates and  alternates  may  be  appointed 
to  attend  the  ILO  Conference  and  rep- 
resent the  United  States,  and  that  they 
may  be  authorized  the  u.se  of  counterpart 
funds. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  yielding. 

Does  this  resolution  actually  authorize 
the  Speaker  to  appoint  these  Members  as 
delegates  in  fact  to  the  ILO.  or  does  it 
merely  authorize  him  to  appoint  them  to 
attend,  perhaps  as  observers  in  th?  same 
capacity  that  we  send  observers  or  con- 
gressional consultants  to  the  World 
Health  Organization?  A  careful  reading 
of  the  resolution  would  indicate  that 
they  are  to  attend,  but  I  am  not  suro  they 
are  delegates.  I  wonder  if  the  Committee 
on  Rules  has  information  the  Members 
do  not  have? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  I  am  not  positive  they 
will  be  attending  as  delegates  or  as  ob- 
servers. It  is  my  understanding  that 
Members  of  this  body  have  attended  in 
the  past  few  years  this  labor  organiza- 
tion meeting,  which  meets  annually,  and 
that  they  will  be  there  either  as  delegates 
or  observers. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle 
man  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  another 
question  or  two. 

Mr.  DENT.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
I  will  tiT  to  clarify  this. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania, 

Mr.  DENT.  They  go  as  delegates  and 
as  alternate  delegates,  with  all  rights  of 
delegates.  They  participate  in  the  debates 
and  the  presentation  of  American  posi- 
tions on  matters  dealing  with  interna- 
tional labor,  as  full-fledged  delegates. 

I  am  named  as  one  of  the  delegates  and 
have  not  been  able  to  get  away  yet.  and 
probably  will  not  be  able  to. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  know  the  distinguished 
gentleman  has  attended  this  meeting  in 
the  past,  and  I  appreciate  his  contri- 
bution. 

Apropos  of  the  last  remark.  Mr, 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, is  it  not  true  that  already  we  have 
some  of  our  Members  on  the  spot  in 
Geneva  at  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation .ittending  the  ILO  meeting? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  Members  are  already  there.  So 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  effect  of 
this  would  be  to  authorize  their  reim- 
bursement for  cost  in  accordance  with 
this  resolution. 


Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
believe  my  information  confirms  that. 

Is  this  not  a  simlar  type  of  resolution 
to  one  which  was  programed  in  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress  la.st  year,  but 
was  never  brought  before  the  Congress? 
If  that  be  true,  did  they  not  go  as  ap- 
pointees of  the  State  Department  in  any 
event?  Is  this  not  really  a  function  of 
the  Department  of  State  for  which  we 
appropriate  moneys  through  regular 
channels?  Therefore,  why  is  this  resolu- 
tion necessary? 

Mr.  DENT.  There  was  a  controversy 
a   year   ago   involving   per.sonalilies,   as 
I  understand  it.  At  that  time  it  became 
a  question  in  the  House  of  whether  to 
vote  or  not  to  vote  for  this  because  of 
certain  personalities  involved    However, 
at  all  timos  the  State  Department  has 
sort  of  been  the  sponsor  of  this  situation 
under   the   law.   They   have   picked   up 
whatever  the  costs  are  for  transporta- 
tion and  per  diem.  As  I  understand  it, 
this   is  an   authorization   that   they  be 
Ijermitted   as  Members  of  Congress  to 
use  counterpart  funds,  no  matter  who 
authorizes  them.  They  are  restricted  in 
their   use   of   the   counterpart   funds.   I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  away  person- 
ally and  probably  will  not  go  this  year, 
but  there  are  delegates  there  attending. 
Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  do   appreciate  the  contribu- 
tion of  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania.  I 
want  to  say  as  far  as  this  Member  from 
Missouri  is  conceiiied,  nothing  could  be 
more   devoid   of   bein^   mixed   up    with 
personalities   than   my  questions.   They 
are  .simply  directed  to  the  economy  of 
the   times   and   the   so-called   austerity 
and  belt  tightening  we  are  supposed  to 
be  going  through  in  our  economy.  If  we 
indeed  appropriate  funds  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  these  purposes,  I  .see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  continue  that 
wav,  because  I  think  truly  that  the  State 
Department  delegate",  are  the  delegates 
in  fact,  although  we  may  be  accorded  all 
of  the  privileges  thereof.  I  wonder  if  the 
Committee  on  Rules  before  bringing  this 
resolution  to  the  floor  liad  any  e\idence 
given  to  it  of  the  productive  or  substan- 
tive effect  that  might  have  been  accom- 
plished by  the  ILO  through  the  years, 
other  than  the  advice  and  consent   of 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  their  own 
edification  in  these  annual  pilgrimages. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
considerable   discu.ssion.   as   I   recall   it. 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  of  the  House  m  which 
he  presenf^d  this  and  supported  the  re- 
quest for  the  rule.  Other  than  that   I 
rcallv  do  not  know  that  I  could  address 
myself  to  a  definition  of  the  -construc- 
tive'" nature  of  it. 

Mr.    GROSS.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  this  resolution  is 
passed,  would  it  mean  that  two  alter- 
nates would  be  sent  over  to  Switzerland? 
Mr.  YOUNG.  It  would  mean— if  this 
resolution  is  pasr-.^d.  it  would  mean,  as  it 
says,  that  the  itlesates  and  alternates 
would  be  authoiized  to  co.  I  am  advised 
by  the  gentleman  here  from  the  Com- 
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mitiee   on    Education    and   Labor   that 
they  are  already  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  there  are  two  or  three 
warm  bodies  already  over  there,  why 
authorize  two  more? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
centleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  This  is  the  same  procedure 
you  have  gone  through  for  as  many  years 
as  I  can  remember  In.'^ofar  as  expending 
moneys  is  concerned  in  the  so-called 
light  times  that  we  are  living  in,  there  is 
no  American  money  involved.  That  is 
why  this  resolution  is  before  us,  so  that 
they  can  use  counterpart  funds  that  are 
frozen.  They  use  that  to  provide  trans- 
portation and  for  paying  the  expenses  of 
per  diems.  There  is  no  American  money 
involved.  Whether  this  money  is  used  for 
this  purpose  or  not.  there  will  be  the 
.=ame  amount  afterward  insofar  as  the 
U.S.  Treasury  is  concerned,  because  we 
are  never  going  to  collect  that  money, 
anyway. 

However,  as  far  as  sending  new  bodies 
over  there.  I  believe  I  am  the  only  per- 
son named  that  is  not  over  there  at  the 
moment.  As  I  understand  it.  there  are 
ts\o  Republican  Members  over  there  and 
one  Democratic  Member.  I  have  been  un- 
able to  go  because  I  felt  at  this  moment 
I  am.  very  much  disturbed  over  the  situa- 
tion that  is  reflected  in  oiu-  inability  to 
get  out  at  this  moment  our  surtax  bill. 
I  have  had  no  knowledge  as  to  when  it 
migiit  come  up,  and  I  felt  it  was  my  pub- 
lic duty  to  be  here,  because  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  this  bill.  However,  this 
is  not  costing  American  taxpayers  any 
money. 

We  ought  to  start  getting  the  informa- 
tion out  to  the  people  that  when  we  travel 
on  count'?rpart  funds,  even  if  the  whole 
Congress  traveled  for  365  days  of  the 
year,  we  would  not  be  able  to  spend  even 
the  interest  on  the  counteipart  funds 
which  we  are  not  going  to  collect 
anyway. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  if  these  coiuiter- 
part  funds  are  not  property  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  of  America? 
Mr.  YOUNG.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
My  answer  to  that  question  is  that  that 
is  correct;  but  there  are  certain  limita- 
tions upon  their  use. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  these  counterpart 
funds  are  not  something  to  be  thrown  out 
the  window  and  expended  upon  junkets 
of  one  kind  and  another? 

If  this  resolution  is  not  passed  would 
these  junketeers  have  to  dig  down  in 
their  pockets  and  pay  for  their  transpor- 
tation and  their  upkeep,  or  will  that  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  State  Department 
or  some  other  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr.  DENT.  If  we  do  not  pass  this  reso- 
lution, it  will  come  out  of  the  State  De- 
partment cash  funds,  because  we  are 
talking  about  blocked  counterpart  funds. 
In  other  words,  they  are  blocked  funds 
and  the  only  way  these  funds  can  be  ex- 
pended is  for  the  use  of  Government  offi- 
cials of  the  United  States.  We  cannot 
buy  them,  they  will  not  accept  them  in 
payment  of  any  debt  which  we  might 
incur  in   that  particular  country,   and 


taey    wiil   never   return   to    the    United 
States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So.  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
dig  into  the  countei-part  funds  and  have 
a  good  time  on  them  over  in  a  foreign 
country:' 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Nebi-aska  (Mr. 
MARim  I . 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  misinformation  that 
has  been  given  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  in  the  last  few  moments  during 
the  course  of  the  colloquy  between  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  HallI, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  ;^Mr. 
Dent  I.  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Young  1. 

First  of  all.  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  for  6 
years.  I  was  in  attendance  at  the  ILO 
conference  for  1  week  3  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  misrepresenta- 
tion or  misinterpretation  that  I  would 
like  to  correct  is  this:  Each  country  is 
allowed  four  delegates  as  its  delegation. 
However,  in  my  opinion  the  word  'dele- 
gate" has  been  misu.sed.  At  the  ILO  con- 
vention there  are  about  112  or  115  na- 
tions that  belong  to  this  organization. 
The  representatives  are  as  follows:  One 
from  the  State  Department,  a  career 
man:  one  from  the  Department  of  Labor, 
one  appointed  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  representing  management, 
and  the  fourth  one  appointed  by  the 
AFL-CIO.  representing  labor  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has 
four  votes,  as  does  each  one  of  the  other 
nations  represented  at  the  ILO.  These 
are  the  only  men  who  have  any  votes  at 
the  ILO  convention  which  goes  on  from 
June  5  to  June  27  of  this  year. 

The  Members  of  Congress  who  would 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  under  the 
terms  of  tins  resolution  that  we  have 
pending  before  us  at  the  present  time 
are  not  delegates,  they  are  not  alternates. 
They  are  just  people  who  go  over  there 
as  visit.irs.  one  might  say  They  have  no 
vote,  they  have  no  influence,  and  they 
have  no  power  in  any  of  the  business 
carried  on  at  this  ILO  convention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  fact  that  I  •vi.'h 
to  correct:  Members  who  are  appointed 
by  the  Speaker,  providing  this  resolution 
oasses — and  if  it  does  not  pass  they  can 
still  ao  over  there — go  over  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Department.  The 
State  Department  provides  these  people 
with  countei-part  funds.  American  dollars 
are  not  .spent  as  such.  The  counterpart 
funds  are  spent  by  the  State  Department 
just  exactly  in  the  .-^ame  manner  as  if 
this  resolution  is  .ipproved  today. 

The  ILO  has  as  many  nations  in  the 
organization  as  does  the  United  Nations. 
In  fact.  3  years  apo  I  believe  that  there 
were  three  or  four  more.  The  ILO  is 
dominated  and  controlled  by  the  Com- 
munist nations  of  the  world  V/licn  T  was 
there  :]  years  ago  the  free  countries  of 
the  world  were  outvoted  in  the  .^election 
of  the  President  of  the  ILO  for  the  next 
term,  and  the  Communist  countries 
elected  one  of  their  members. 

It  is  a  .sounding  board,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  all  of  the  socialistic  and  communistic 
welfare    programs    and    they    have    all 


come    out    of    the    ILO    back    there   iii 
Geneva. 

Consider  the  minimum  wage  law — and 
we  have  a  minimum  wage  law  in  thi.s 
country  that  was  first  enacted  back  in 
1936 — why,  I  wa.s  told  when  I  wa.^  ove: 
there  that  we  got  our  idea  originally  tor 
this  and  for  medicare  and  manv  of  tr.p 
other  programs  that  are  being  pusiu'd 
and  have  been  pu.shed  in  thi,^  count i'- 
from  the  ILO  convention. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  iiom  ihe 
troubles  that  France  is  currently  havint: 
that  the  minimum  wage  there  is  45  cent. 
an  hour,  and  the  Government  agreed  'o 
raise  that  minimum  wage  by  15  ren'- 
an  hour  to  60  cent.s.  and  those  .same  c^v:- 
dition.s.  Mr  Speaker,  ixist  in  manv 
many  other  countries  ol  the  world.  Br.' 
they  pu.sh  their  ideas  on  to  us.  the  ricii- 
est  nation  in  the  world,  and  so  we  d-i 
more  in  all  the.se  welfare  and  sociali.'~tic 
lines.  The  germination  and  the  .^eed  U". 
most  of  the.se  programs  comes  out  ol  tlii= 
ILO  convention  over  there  in  Geneva. 

Three  years  ago  the  representative  r[ 
labor  of  the  AFL--CIO  Irom  the  United 
States  walked  out  of  the  meeting  whe:i 
the  Communists  elected  a  president  ■> 
that  or^ani7ation.  and  rcfu.'^ed  to  .<:t  .\,- 
a  con.sequence.  the  United  States  io.^t 
one  vote.  None  of  the  people  who  were 
over  there  as  representatives  of  the  Co:  - 
gress  were  allowed  to  pick  up  that  vo:e. 
As  a  consequence  you  can  see  the  im- 
potence of  .sending  Members  of  the  Co.  - 
gress  over  to  the  ILO.  because  when  v.e 
were  short  a  delegate,  when  the  AFl.- 
CIO  representative  walked  out.  we  couid 
not  fill  It  with  anyone  else. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  cen. 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle'.n:.n 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  organization 
operate  as  other.=  do  when  it  meets  in 
Ogadooga.  or  Timbuctu.  by  fixin?  -he 
fees  to  the  club,  and  we  have  to  confoini 
and  put  up  the  money  because  we  are 
outvoted? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  That  !S  right.  And  they 
assess  the  United  States  a  certain  amouu: 
of  money.  And  when  I  was  there  they 
wanted  to  increase  the  assessment  that 
our  countiy  pays  into  the  treasur>'  of 
the  ILO  to  operate  the  organization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
furtirer,  how  do  we  iiandle  that?  Is  ;l'..,t 
handled  by  these  wonderful  counterp.tvt 
funds? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  doubt  that.  I  imagine 
it  comes  out  of  appropriated  funds  fro:n 
Congress. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  that  it  doe?. 
Mr.  MARTIN.  There  is  one  other 
point,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  would  like  "0 
make:  Because  of  the  domination  and 
control  of  the  ILO  by  the  Communist 
nations,  there  have  been  jn-ave  doubts 
voiced  both  by  the  AFL^CIO  and  tl'.e 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  delegates  ^.? 
to  whether  or  not  we  should  continv.e 
n.embership  in  the  organization. 

I  personally  feel — and  many  others 
who  have  been  over  there  in  the  past 
feel— that  the  United  States  should 
withdraw  from  this  organization  and 
cease  to  continue  to  appropriate  funds  to 
continue  supporting  the  ILO. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  eventually  get 
completely  out  of  the  ILO. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  M.'\RTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Insofar  as  this  organi- 
zation is  concerned,  and  other  interna- 
tional organizations,  that  operate  on 
the  same  basis,  the  representatives  can 
vit  down  in  some  remote  part  of  the 
world  and  fix  the  fees  and  the  dues  for 
that  i^articular  club — and  in.sofar  as  that 
alfects  expenditures  from  the  Treasury 
o:  the  United  States  they  are  participat- 
ing m  taxing  the  American  people:  is 
that  not  about  right? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  That  is  correct:  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  a  wonderful  prin- 
ciple that  is. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ;s 
uiie  other  point  I  vould  like  to  make. 

Whether  or  not  this  resolution  is  ap- 
1)1  oved  today  by  the  House — the  ones  who 
are  over  there  and  any  others  who  may 
.0 — t.ieir  expenses  will  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  State  Department.  They  will  be 
uainslied  first-cla.ss  round  trip  tickets 
from  Washington  to  Geneva.  The  cost 
of  their  hotel  room  or  suite,  whichever 
It  mis-lu  be.  will  be  packed  up  by  tlie  State 
L^epr.rtmf  nt.  They  will  be  allowed  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  cash  each  day  to  cover 
thdr  meals.  In  addition  to  this.  Members 
of  Congress  are  also  provided  a  car  and 
a  ciiauffein-  to  not  only  drive  around 
G;  neva  but  around  Switzerland  or  over 
\h  jorder  into  France  or  where\er  they 
uv.-ht  go. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  the  ap- 
p.ij-.  al  of  this  resolution  is  necessary  and 
:  .lojie  it  is  defeated  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
mi  iiites  to  the  distinguished  irentleman 
nom  Penn.sylvania   'Mr.  DentI. 

Ml .  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  not  at- 
■'i.cied  nor  planned  to  attend  as  yet  al- 
:i;iiu-h  I  have  received  a  letter  statin? 
I  'OS  a  delegate. 

I  know  there  are  three  Members  of 
the  Congress — the  Honorable  William 
Ayfes.  the  Honorable  John  .-\sherook. 
i.nri  the  Honorable  Frank  Thomtson 
who  are  in  attendance. 

I  remember  my  colleague,  the  uentle- 
man  Irom  Nebraska  was  a  delegate  and 
I  was  surprised  to  hear  today  hov\-  useless 
his  participation  was  in  the  conference. 

I  learned  a  long  time  ago  that  the  ex- 
chiinee  of  views  is  valuable  only  if  those 
•A  ho  attend  seriously  attempt  to  exchange 
views. 

Tills  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  it 
ch.iced  that  it  was  a  Communist-domi- 
:cd  organization  and  that  by  inference 


so  desire  they  can  contribute  a  great  deal 
to  the  conference.  It  is  within  this  con- 
lerence  that  there  has  been  the  kind  of 
discu.ssion  that  has  been  leading  eventu- 
ally to  the  consideration  of  some  kind 
of  worldwide  wage  basis. 

The  American  minimum  wage  pre- 
ceded the  ILO  conference,  from  what  1 
understand,  and  I  do  not  see  any  con- 
nection between  the  ILO  meeting  and 
the  disturbances  going  on  in  Prance  at 
the  moment  any  more  than  I  see  any 
connection  between  the  ILO  and  the  dis- 
turbances going  on  in  the  United  States 

The  French  have  raised  or  lia\e  at- 
tempted to  raise  their  minimum  wt'fe 
We  have  ijeen  ra'sing  ours  periodically 
and  if  the  Lord  is  willing,  we  will  prob- 
ably raise  it  again.  But  tlie  situation  ap- 
pears very  peculiar  to  me  although  it 
lias  been  said  that  the  Congress  does  not 
act,  as  such — it  reacts  only.  So  today 
we  see  another  example  ol  reaction.  To- 
day there  is  a  lecling  pifvailiufc.  that 
everything  v;e  do  is  a  waste  of  money. 
Maybe  it  is— I  do  not  know.  But  1  cio 
know  this,  that  certain  lunctions  of  tlie 
Goveinmeiit   niu.st   b'.'  ijerfoin.cd 

In  its  uisdom  Congress  .said  that 
members  of  the  Labor  Committee  ought 
10  be  in  attendance  when  worldwide 
bodies  are  meeting  dealing  with  labor 
problems.  We  can  no  more  divorce  oui- 
selvcs  from  the  problems  of  the  world 
in  labor  than  we  can  divorce  our.selvcs 
from  the  problems  of  the  world  in  pe.u-e. 
armaments,  in  the  use  or  nonu.se  of  nu- 
clear weaiions.  or  any  other  area  of  ac- 
tivity, .since  this  is  a  world  in  whi.:-!i  we 
mu.st  participate. 

I  have  been  knov.n  as  an  ,solationisi 
by  many  becau.se  I  have  onpo.sed  .^^o- 
called  worldwide  free  trade  as  it  is  new 
practiced.  I  am  not  an  i.solationist.  only 
an  American.  I  know  that  unless  we  have 
this  kind  of  conference  where  we  car. 
exchange  views,  there  will  always  be 
some  misunderstanding  as  to  what  this 
country  stands  for  and  what  it  is  Our 
minimum  wage  is  by  far  higher  t  han  any 
maximum  wage  that  I  have  run  into  in 
so-called  junkets  around  the  world.  But 
if  I  had  not  made  those  trips,  and  if  we 
had  not  spent  the  frozen  moneys  held 
by  those  countries  in  counterpart  funds, 
I  would  ne\er  have  been  able  to  stand 
on  the  floor  and  give  the  House  the  ben- 
efits of  labor  conditions  I  learned  about 
in  which  foreign  labor  operates,  enabling 
them  to  flood  this  country  with  cheap 
products.  Our  delegates  can.  if  they  do 
their  duty,  come  back  and  make  a  re- 


believe  my  colleague  from  Nebraska  went 
over  there  and  lived  in  luxury,  rolling 
around  in  some  liidden  corner  drinking 
high-priced  whi.sky  at  the  expense  of 
our  country.  I  do  not  believe  he  goes 
around  Europe  in  a  luxurious  .style.  I 
have  traveled  with  him.  I  liave  gone 
around  the  world  with  him.  I  know  ex- 
actly wliat  kind  ol  a  man  he  is. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Siieaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  centleman 
from  Missoiui. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding.  I  find  much  of  what  the  u'entle- 
man  has  .--aid  that  i  can  agree  with.  I 
know  the  impact  that  he  has  had  on  the 
bugaboo  tliat  we  aie  fightine:  namely, 
the  impact  of  foreign  trade  since  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Ex|)ans!on  Act  of  1962 
l)assed  ubiquitously  ihrough  this  Houso. 
I  admire  the  gentleman  for  it.  But  I  ain 
not  at  all  .sure  tliat  lie  meant  to  say 
what  he  did,  and  I  refer  to  that  state- 
ment about  lour  sentences  ago-  does  the 
gentleman  mean  that  lie  favors  an  inter- 
national worldwide  minimum  wage  i)at- 
terned  alt4='r  i>ui  own.  in  viev;  of  all  th'- 
bankruptcy  m  .-mall  bu<incs.ses  we  iiavf 
.seen  since  tin  Fair  Labor  Standards  Ac 
went  inti  effect  and  iscalated? 

Mr.  DENT.  So  long  as  this  Nation  \)uv- 
sues  the  r.ii.slaken  trade  i)hilosophy  that 
v.e  can  exist  or  prosper  or  grow  eco- 
uonrcally  in  'hi.s  Nation  with  a  tree  trade 
Ijolicy.  then  I  -ay  to  you  that  in  ordi-r 
to  do  that,  we  must  particii)ate  in  any 
kind  of  confen  nces  that  will  bring  vage.'i 
up  in  other  countries  to  make  competi- 
tion somewhtre  near  fair.  If  this  kind  of 
organization  is  working  toward  that  end. 
we  do  one  of  two  things.  We  participate 
and  try  to  get  that  kind  of  a  base  lI 
operation,  or  we  change  our  mistaken 
lilnlosophy  and  practice  of  opening  tlic 
markets  of  this  countiy  to  cheap  'ab.-,r 
products  from  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  think  that  expands  the 
gentleman's  context  of  his  .statement 
greatly,  and  I  appreciate  it.  Of  course, 
the  corollary  effect  thereof  would  be 
either  to  put  a  protective  bar  up  which 
could  be  measured  as  the  cost  of  delivery 
in  the  total  price  of  any  product  that  is 
exported  or  imported:  or  else  do  as 
Norway  did  in  1958,  and  take  an  across- 
the-board  reduction  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction as  requested  by  that  country's 
union  organization  to  increase  employ- 
ment and  export  of  national  products. 
Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri.  I  might  say  that  this 


the  delegates  who  attended  have  had  a    port  also  as  to  what  is  going  on.  That     House  must  have  accepted  that  kind  of 


lap  of  luxury  existence  while  we  were 
there. 

I  would  say  if  that  is  true,  then  I  would 
have  believed  my  colleague  who  served 
'.vith  me  formerly  on  my  committee  would 
have  announced  it  to  the  House  a  long 
time  ago  and  that  we  should  have  stopped 
sending  delegates,  not  only  those  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  but  those 
from  labor  and  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  the  State  Department. 

As  I  understood  it.  when  I  was  ap- 
pointed. I  understand  it  v.-as  a  full  par- 
tici-iation  and  so  I  stated  on  the  floor. 

I  do  know  that  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress are  selected  and  named  to  com- 
mittees that  work  in  the  functioning  of 
the  organizational  meetings,  and  if  they 


is  what  I  intended  to  do.  I  would  have 
given  this  House  a  report  on  those  con- 
ditions when  I  returned.  I  would  have 
told  the  House  what  wages  are  being 
paid  in  other  countries  and  what  work- 
ing conditions  prevail.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  waste  of  counterpart  funds. 

As  I  said  to  one  of  the  delegates,  this 
argument  today  does  not  dissuade  me 
from  goins.  It  is  only  because  I  happen 
to  be  one  who  believes  that  at  this 
moment  my  presence  is  needed  here  on 
account  of  the  very  serious  monetary  sit- 
uation we  are  facing.  Otherwise  I  would 
go  to  this  conference.  I  believe  I  could 
make  a  contribution  if  I  went.  I  believe 
the  Members  who  do  go.  if  they  want  to 
do  so.  can  make  a  contribution.  I  do  not 


philosophy  when  they  passed  the  bill 
that  came  out  of  my  committee  under 
my  sponsorship  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
to  tie  the  import  impact  to  what  we  con- 
sider the  minimum  wage  standards  and 
the  fair  labor  standards  of  this  countrv. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

ivir.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  lowp. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man seemed  to  indicate  it  is  necessary 
to  travel  to  foreign  countries  to  ascertain 
their  wage  scales.  The  files  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce are  full  of  information  on  wace 
scales  in  any  foreign  country. 
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Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman,  that  the  figures  are  avail- 
able but  I  can't  say  they  are  very  reliable. 
The  only  thing  I  did  say  was  so  long  as 
we  pursue  this  philosophy  of  allowing 
open  competition,  we  ought  to  partici- 
pate in  any  kind  of  conference  that  will 
develop  some  kind  of  nearly  equal  wage 
base  in  the  world. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  UttI. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  need 
the  3  minutes,  but  I  did  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to  say 
this  is  the  first  time  he  had  heard  the 
charge  that  ILO  was  Communist-domi- 
nated. It  may  very  well  be  his  first  time, 
but  approximately  14  years  ago  I  issued 
the  information  and  made  a  report  on 
the  ILO  and  made  the  very  charges  of 
Communist  control  of  the  ILO  which  were 
made  here  by  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Martin],  so  it  is  a  matter  of 
record. 

Mr.  C^NT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  UTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  clarify  the  record.  I  was  not  here  14 
years  ago.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  re- 
gret not  being  here,  but  I  was  not  here. 
Mr.  UTT.  That  may  be  very  well  why 
the  gentleman  did  not  hear  it.  if  he  was 
not  here  then. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  was  brought  out  ear- 
lier in  the  debate,  the  House  did  not  take 
action  on  such  a  resolution  which  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  committee  1  year  ago. 
Members  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  however,  did  attend  the  ILO 
conference  a  year  ago.  As  I  pointed  out, 
they  are  in  attendance  there  today,  as  of 
this  afternoon,  and  this  does  not  affect 
their  attendance  at  all — whether  this 
resolution  is  passed. 

Second — and  this  point  was  brought 
out  m  our  hearing  m  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee the  other  day — someone  said  we 
should  have  representatives  of  our 
branch  of  Government  at  the  ILO  con- 
vention because  other  countries  do.  I 
did  not  talk  to  representatives  of  all  112 
or  115  nations  there  3  years  ago.  but  I 
did  talk  to  a  few  of  them.  As  far  as  I 
could  ascertain,  the  United  States  was 
the  only  nation  that  had  any  people  in 
attendance  from  the  legislative  branch. 
So  there  is  no  precedent  set,  there  is  no 
condition  set  by  other  coimtries. 

Again  I  reiterate.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel 
we  should  withdraw  completely  from  the 
ILO  because  the  the  type  of  operation  it 
IS  and  the  domination  Communist  coun- 
tries have  over  this  organization. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
Mr  Perkins  1 
Ml-  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution.  It  is  most  im- 
portant that  we  adopt  this  resolution. 
The  question  is  whether  the  representa- 
tives we  have  in  Geneva  are  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  this  body  or  whether  they 
are  to  be  guests  of  the  State  Department. 
That  is  all  this  amounts  to.  I  think  we 


want  those  Members  to  be  official  rep- 
resentatives at  this  great  legislative 
body. 

We  have  sent  representatives  to  this 
organization  for  many,  many  years.  An 
exchange  of  ideas  has  taken  place.  We 
certainly  are  better  informed,  and  the 
representatives  of  this  Chamber  make 
reports.  The  report  on  the  1967  confer- 
ence has  been  published  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  The  Mem- 
bers can  read  it.  Much  good  comes  from 
a  discussion  and  exchange  of  policies 
that  labor  is  confronted  with  all  over 
this  world. 

We  should  have  a  firsthand  congres- 
sional report  from  such  a  conference. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  would  not  want 
to  permit  Members  to  go  as  ofQcial  rep- 
resentatives of  this  body.  As  I  see  it,  that 
is  the  only  issue  involved  here.  Three 
Members  are  presently  over  there.  Unless 
we  adopt  this  resolution  they  will  re- 
main there  and  come  back,  with  their 
expenses  paid.  yes.  as  guests  of  the  State 
Department.  I  believe  we  should  send 
our  Members  as  official  representatives 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman vield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  question  arises  with 
re.spect  to  the  State  Department.  If  the 
gentleman,  as  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  did 
not  want  the  three  members  of  his  com- 
mittee to  go  over  as  guests  of  the  State 
Department,  why  did  he  authorize  their 
travel  prior  to  the  passage  of  a  resolution 
in  the  House? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  make  this  ob- 
servation to  our  distinguished  friend:  the 
gentleman  knows  that  this  resolution  has 
been  in  for  some  time.  We  have  tried 
to  get  action  on  the  resolution.  The  Mem- 
bers believed,  as  I  believe,  that  we  would 
.sooner  or  later  get  action  on  the  resolu- 
tion. The  Rules  Committee  took  action 
just  yesterday,  and  I  asked  the  leader- 
ship to  call  it  up  today,  so  I  believe  we 
have  all  acted  promptly. 

It  is  important  that  members  attend 
this  conference  under  any  auspices;  I 
prefer  to  see  them  go  as  a  result  of  of- 
ficial action  by  the  House. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1187 
was  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  on  May  27.  The  dates  for  the 
conference  are  June  5  to  June  27.  So 
It  was  not  introduced  very  many  days 
before  the  gentlemen  left  for  the  con- 
ference in  Geneva. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  7  days  have 
already  passed,  and  they  are  there,  and 
getting  along  in  good  shape,  and  I  trust 
in  good  health,  and  have  comfortable 
beds,  and  three  .square  meals  a  day.  I 
hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  resolution 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

The    question    was    taken;    and    the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 
Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 


the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  259.  nays  120.  not  voting  54, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  181 1 
YEAS— 259 


Abbltt 

Gray 

Ottinger 

Abernethy 

Green,  Greg. 

Passman 

Adair 

Green.  Pa 

Patman 

Adams 

Griffiths 

Patten 

Addabbo 

Grovei 

Pepper 

Albert 

Gubser 

Perkins 

Anderson,  111 

Gude 

Pettis 

Anderson. 

Hagaii 

Philbln 

Tenn. 

Hallerk 

Pickle 

Annunzlo 

Halpein 

Plrnie 

Arends 

Hamilton 

Pollock 

Asplnall 

Hanlev 

Price,  ni. 

Barrett 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Pryor 

Bates 

Hardy 

Purcell 

BevUl 

Harvey 

Quie 

Blester 

Hathaway 

Randall 

Blanton 

Hawkins 

Rees 

Blatnlk 

Havs 

Held.  N.Y. 

Boggs 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Reuss 

Boland 

Heckler,  Mass, 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

BolUr.g 

Helstoskl 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Brasco 

Hicks 

Rlegle 

Bray 

Hoafleld 

Rivers 

Brooks 

Horton 

Roblson 

Brotzman 

Hosmer 

Rodlno 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hungate 

Rogers,  Colo. 

BroyhlU,  Va, 

Ichord 

Ronan 

Burke,  Mass. 

Irwin 

Rooney,  Pa 

Burton,  Calif. 

Jacobs 

Rostenkowskl 

Button 

Joelson 

Roush 

Bvrne,  Pa. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Roybal 

Cabell 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Ryan 

CahUl 

Jonas 

St  Germain 

Cederberg 

Jones,  Mo. 

St.Onge 

Chamberlalr. 

Karth 

Sandman 

Clancy 

Kastenmeler 

Satterfleld 

Clark 

Kazen 

Saylor 

Clausen. 

Kee 

Schweiker 

DonH. 

Keith 

Schwengel 

Cleveland 

King,  Calif. 

Selden 

Cohelan 

Klrwan 

Shlplev 

Corbett 

Kleppe 

Sikes 

Cramer 

Kluczynski 

Slsk 

Culver 

Kornegay 

Slack 

Curtis 

Kupfermar. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Daniels 

Kyros 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Laird 

Springer 

de  la  Garza 

Landrum 

Stafford 

Delaney 

Leggett 

Stanton 

Dellenback 

Long.  La. 

Steed 

Dent 

Long.  Md 

Stetger,  Ariz. 

Derwlnskl 

McCarthy 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Dingell 

McClory 

Stephens 

Dorn 

McCloskey 

Stratton 

Dow 

McDade 

Stubblefleld 

Downing 

McFall 

Stilllvan 

Dulskl 

Macdonald. 

Taylor 

Eckhardt 

Mass 

Teague.  Tex. 

Edmondson 

MacGregor 

Thompson,  Ga 

Edwards,  Calif 

Machen 

Tlernan 

Edwards,  La. 

Madden 

Tunney 

EUberg 

Mahon 

Udall 

Erlenborn 

MallUard 

Ullman 

Esch 

Marsh 

Van  Deerlm 

Eatileman 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Vlgorlto 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Waldle 

Everett 

Matsunaga 

Walker 

Fallon 

May 

Wampler 

Fascell 

Meeds 

Watts 

Pelghan 

MeskUl 

Whale  n 

Plndley 

Michel 

Wh  alley 

Flno 

Miller,  Calif. 

White 

Flood 

Mlnlsh 

Whltener 

Foley 

Mink 

Wldnall 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Monagan 

Wlagins 

Fountain 

Moorhead 

Williams,  Pa. 

Praser 

Morgan 

Willis 

FrellLghuysen 

Morse,  Mass. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Frledel 

Mosher 

Wilson. 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Moss 

Charles  H 

Fulton,  Teiir.. 

Myers 

Wolff 

Gallflanakls 

Naicher 

Wright 

Gallagher 

Nedzi 

Wyman 

Garmatz 

Nelsen 

Yates 

Gathlngs 

Nix 

Young 

Glalmo 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Zatolocki 

Gibbons 

Olsen 

Zwach 

Gonzalez 

O'Neill.  Mass. 
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Andrews,  Ala 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Baring 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 

Blackburn 
Brinkley 
Brock 

Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes.  Wis. 
Casey 

Clawson,  Del 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 

Cunningham 
Davis.  Wis. 
Denney 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dowdy 
Ouncan 
DvryeT 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Fisher 
Flynt 
tuqua 
Gardner 


NAYS— 120 

Goodell 

Goodling 

Grlffln 

Gross 

Gurney 

Haley 

Hall 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Harsha 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchin.son 
Jarman 
Jones,  N.C. 
King,  NY. 
Kuvkendall 
Kyi 

Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Lukens 
McClure 
McCuUoch 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
Martin 
Mavne 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 

Montgomery 
Morris.  N.  Mex 
Morton 
Nichols 


O'Konskl 

Pike 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Price,  Tex 

Quillen 

Rarlck 

Reld,  ni. 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Fla 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Shriver 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Olcla. 

Snvder 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

V'anik 

Watkins 

Watson 

Whltten 

Winn 

Wvatt 

Wvdier 

Wylie 

Zlon 


NOT  VOTING— 54 


Ashbrook 

A.shley 

.■\=ihmore 

Avres 

Bell 

Bingham 

Bolton 

Row 

lirademas 

Bi-oom  field 

Carey 

Carter 

Celler 

Conyers 

Corman 

v-'owger 

Daddarlo 

Dawson 

Diugs 


Donohue 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Farbstein 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Gettys 
Gilbert 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrison 
Hubert 
Holland 
Howard 
Jones.  Ala 
Karsten 
Kelly 
McMillan 
Moore 
Murphy,  111. 


Murphy,  NY. 

OHara,  111. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Pellv 

PodeU 

Puclnskl 

Rallsback 

Resnlck 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rosenthal 

Scheuer 

Staggers 

Stuckey 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

-Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Broom- 
neld. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Felly. 

Mr.   .•\shley  with   Mr.   Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  A>Tes. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.   Stuckey   with   Mr.   Hansen   of   Idaho. 

-Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Ala- 
liama. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  .Ashmore  with  Mr.  PodeU. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.   McMillan   with   Mr.   Pucinski. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Gettys. 

Mr.  Donohue  ■with  Mr.  Farbstein. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  RIEGLE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 


Mr.  DOLE  changed  liis  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  resolution  iH.  Res. 
459)   was  laid  on  tne  table. 


TOMORROWS  TRANSPORTATION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  today  a  report  on 
the  study  of  new  systems  for  urban 
transportation.  entitled  Tomorrow's 
Transportation. 

Undertaken  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment in  accordance  with  t.he  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Amendments  of 
1966,  the  study  has  involved  research  and 
analytic  effort  by  17  contractors  over  a 
Ijeriod  of  18  months.  It  has  explored 
areas  of  transportation  research  and 
development  to  ease  the  problems  of 
Americans  who  live  in  or  commute  to 
work  m  cities. 

The  report  identifies  research  and  de- 
velopment which  offers  promising  pros- 
pects for  transportation  improvements  in 
our  cities  in  the  near  future.  It  suggests 
a  longer  term  program  of  research  and 
development,  concentrated  in  areas  of 
greatest  promise  and  benefit. 

I  commend  the  report  for  study  by  the 
Congress  and  the  concerned  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies.  It  provides  a 
good  foundation  for  decisions  upon  the 
program  of  research  and  development 
required  to  develop  the  needed  new  sys- 
tems of  transportation  for  our  crowded 
metropolitan  areas. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  June  12.1968. 


STATE  FIREARMS  CONTROL 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  the  State  Fire- 
arms Control  A,ssistance  Act  that  was 
forwarded  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent earlier  this  week. 

Last  July,  I  introduced  this  bill  as  it 
had  been  prepared  by  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  and  in  its  original  form  it  con- 
tained a  ban  on  the  mail-order  sale  of 
firearms.  The  legislation  today  would 
strengthen  its  provisions  to  include  a 
ban  on  the  sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns  to 
out-of-State  residents.  It  also  prohibits 
the  sale  of  such  firearms  to  juveniles 
and  in  these  three  respects  would  extend 


to  rifles  and  shotguns  restrictions  parallel 
to  tho.se  that  the  crime  bill  applies  to 
pistols  and  handguns. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee will  take  po.sitive  action  on  this 
bill  at  its  next  meeting.  It  is  essential  we 
enact  this  vital  legislation  this  session. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  LOANS 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1204  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  con.sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H    Res.  1204 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
'.he  Hotise  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  16162) 
to  enable  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
LTnlted  States  to  approve  extension  of  cer- 
tain loans,  iruarantees.  and  insurance  In 
connection  with  exports  from  the  tJnlted 
States  in  order  to  Improve  the  balance  of 
payments  and  foster  the  long-term  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  United  States.  After 
t;eneral  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bin  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
.TJiiendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  'Tennes- 
.see  [Mr.  Quillen  1.  pending  which  I  jield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1204 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
16162.  the  Export-Import  Bank  loans 
legislation. 

H.R.  16162  would  provide  the  author- 
ity for  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  ap- 
prove certain  loans,  guarantees,  and  in- 
surance in  order  to  improve  the  balance 
of  payments  and  foster  the  long-term 
commercial  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  would  authorize 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  to  use  S500  million  of  its  present 
statutor>-  lending  authority  to  facilitate 
through  loans,  guarantees,  and  insur- 
ance— including  coinsurance  and  rein- 
surance— those  export  transactions 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  offer  sufficient  likelihood  of 
repa\Tnent  to  justify  the  Bank's  support 
in  order  to  actively  foster  the  foreign 
trade  and  long-term  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1204  in  order  that  H  R. 
16162  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  YottngI  has  ably  stated, 
House  Resolution   1204  makes  in  order 
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for  consideration  H.R.   16162  under  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  oi  ihe  bill  is  to  authorize 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  use  up  to 
$500,000,000  of  its  present  statutory 
lending  authority— of  $13,500,000,000— 
to  facilitate  our  increased  exports  by 
such  assistance  as  loans,  guarantees,  and 
insurance  programs.  Such  assistance  is 
to  be  made  available  where  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  believe  a  particular 
transaction  offers  sufficient  likelihood  of 
repayment  to  justify  the  Bank's  support. 

This  bill  .supports  one  of  the  proposals 
to  improve  our  balance-of-payments 
problem  by  increasing  our  export  busi- 
ness. Last  year,  U.S.  businesses  exported 
about  $30  billion  v.-orth  of  products:  this 
contributed  a  surplus  of  some  $3,500.- 
000.000  to  our  payment  balance.  This 
year  the  fi:?ures  are  not  as  hoF>eful  for 
a  large  export  surplus. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  ha.s  tradl- 
tionallv  •  not  engaged  in  such  export 
stimulatlcn  and  support  as  this  bill  calls 
for;  it  ;ia.<  been  more  con.'^ervative.  The 
bill  si'ek.<  to  move  the  Bank  into  this  new- 
field  V.  hile  at  th?  same  t.me  insuring  suf- 
ficient safeguards  to  protect  the  avail- 
able lending  funds  of  the  Bank. 

Under  the  bill.  S500.000.000  of  the 
Bank's  existing  lending  authority  would 
be  used  to  assist  our  exporting  businesses 
by  programs  of  loans,  guarantees,  and 
insurance.  Sales  of  defense  items  and 
services  would  not  qualify  for  thi.s  pro- 
gram. 

The  Bank  s  current  lending  ceiling  of 
513  500.000.000  would  not  be  raised  by 
thi^  new  authority:  funds  would  come 
from  those  curreiuly  available.  Only 
SoOO.OOOOOO  could  be  used  under  the  au- 
thonty  contained  m  the  bill:  the  full 
amount  of  the  loans  plus  25  percent  of 
tiie  Bank's  guarantee  and  insurance  lia- 
bility may  noi  exceed  that  figure. 

The  bill  al>o  provides  that  any  losses 
incurred  by  the  Bank  up  to  .S  100.000.000 
will  be  borne  by  the  Bank.  Any  losses 
above  that  amount  will  be  a  charge  on 
the  Treasury — backdoor  spending — and 
the  bin  authorizes  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv-  such  sums 
as  are  required  to  cover  losses  above 
SIOO.000.000. 

I  shall  not  object  to  the  rule,  although 
I  feel  that  this  is  another  form  of  for- 
eign aid.  It  is  high  time  that  we  cut  out 
all  foreign  aid  and  save  the  American 
taxpayers'  much-needed  dollars. 

I  ha\e  no  further  requests  for  time,  but 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'HR,  16162'  to  enable  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
to  approve  extension  of  certain  loans, 
guarantees,  and  insurance  in  connection 
with  exports  from  the  United  States  in 
order  to  improve  the  balance  of  payments 
and  foster  the  lon?-term  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

tX    THE    COMMITTEE     OP    THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  H.R.  16162,  with  Mr. 
L.ANDRUM  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patmanj  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
sentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Wid- 
NALL  I  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  now  become 
abundantly  clear  that  strong  measures 
are  :equired  to  put  our  international 
financial  hou.se  m  oder.  Tlie  balance-of- 
payments  results  lor  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  show  a  continuing  deteriora- 
tion in  the  lona-siandine  surplus  in  our 
balance  of  trade.  H.R.  16162.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945.  is  directly  aimed  at  imiMoving  the 
trade  balance. 

I  have  no  doubt  we  can  all  agree  that 
the  competitive  position  of  the  United 
States  in  world  markets  must  be 
strengthened.  The  recent  enactment  of 
legislation  to  extend  the  life  of  Exim- 
bank  and  to  increase  its  lending  author- 
ity by  S4.5  billion  was  a  substantial  and 
\ital  step  in  this  direction.  But  more 
than  a  continuation  of  Eximbank's  ex- 
isting programs  is  needed.  This  new  leg- 
islation will  give  the  Bank  the  authority 
It  needs  to  underiake  a  more  venture- 
some program  of  export  promotion. 
Heavy  competition  from  abroad  and 
the  declining  blance  of  trade  require  a 
more  aggressive  !X)licy  of  export  support 
than  would  be  justified  under  Exim- 
bank's existing  staiute.  Many  transac- 
tions which  should  be  supported  because 
of  their  potential  benefit  to  the  balance 
of  payments  and  the  US.  commercial 
interest  my  not  qualify  under  the  "'rea- 
sonable assurance  of  repayment  '  test  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act.  The  new 
facility  envisaged  in  H.R.  16162  will 
allow  the  Bank  on  the  one  hand  to  ad- 
here to  its  current  criteria  under  its 
regular  program,  while  at  the  same  time 
offering  U.S.  exporters  the  kind  of  cover- 
age available  to  exporters  in  a  number 
of  our  competitor  countries.  The  pro- 
posed new  facility  is  the  best  way  to 
utilize  the  Bank's  ability  in  the  field  of 
export  finance  without  diluting  the  qual- 
ity of  its  regular  programs. 

Prom  its  inception  in  1934,  Eximbank 
has  authorized  more  than  S25  billion  in 
loans,  guarantees,  and  insurance  in  sup- 
port of  U.S.  exports.  The  Bank  has  ad- 
hered to  the  statutory  requirement  that 
insofar  as  possible  its  loans  should  offer 
"reasonable  assurance  of  repayment. ' 
While  this  phrase  is  not  susceptible  to 
precise  definition,  over  three  decades  of 
legislative  histoiw  aiid  literally  thousands 
cf  decisions  by  the  Bank's  Board  of  Di- 


rectors have  i-'ivcn  substance  to  the 
standard.  The  Bank's  operations  under 
this  standard  have  resulted  m  eaniints 
which  have  permitted  the  Bank  ix)th  lo 
pay  dividends  to  the  Treasury  aggregat- 
ing over  .S500  million  and  to  build  up  a 
retained  income  reserve  of  well  over  .SI 
billion.  The  amount  of  loans  written  off 
by  the  Bank  i.-^  remarkably  small.  All  of 
this  has  been  accomplished  despite  the 
fact  that  today  fuily  40  percent  of  Exim- 
bank's exposure  is  ni  what  the  Bank  con- 
sider.s  to  be  the  ri.skier  markets,  and  that 
loans  saving  outstanding  balances  of 
over  SlOO  million  are  in  variou.-  states  of 
delinquency. 

Running  an  cnijoi  t  credit  'jank  accord- 
ing to  .sound  banking  principles  and  pro- 
viding inaxinnim  support  to  '.he  balance 
of  trade  and  payments  are  not  always 
consistent  obieciives  in  today's  world 
The  Bank  has  sometimes  had  to  reject 
export  transactions  carryin.;  a  higher  de- 
gree of  risk  than  its  Board  of  Directors 
felt  could  be  approved  unde:  Us  present 
statutory  authority.  Nonetheless  .sucli 
higher  risk  transactions  ;nav  offer  sulli- 
cient  commercial  benefits  and  likelihood 
of  repayment  to  justify  U.3  Govenimcni 
.support.  In  addition  to  direct  help  to  tix- 
balance  of  payments,  these  oenefits  mu\ 
include  the  maintenance  and  expan.sion 
of  exports  in  markets  where  economu 
and  political  conditions  are  :emporani\- 
unsettled:  The  further  expansion  of  ex- 
ports in  markets  wheie  the  Bank's  hc-a\: 
existing  commitments  inhibit  it  froii, 
taking  on  sizable  new  business,  the  pro- 
tection of  existing  export  market,- 
against  inroads  by  aggressive  foreign 
competition  and  the  introduction  of  oui 
exporters  into  new  markets  which  cai; 
provide  ,signiflcant  ongoing  exports. 

T!ie  new  facility  contemplated  in  H.R 
16162  would  allow  Eximbank  to  meet 
these  :iew  cliallenges.  It  would  set  asicii- 
.S500  million  of  the  S13  5  billion  commit- 
ment authority  recently  approved  by  'lie 
Congress  for  those  higher  risk  loan,- 
i;uarantees.  and  insurance  which  are  ju,-- 
tified  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  the  commercial 
interest  of  the  United  States,  but  which 
involve  a  higher  degree  oi  risk  than  :- 
warranted  under  the  present  statute.  The 
bill  would  require  the  Bank  to  segreaaie 
such  liii'her  risk  transactions  from  au- 
thorizations under  its  regular  prograu.- 
to  insure  a  clear  demarcation  between 
its  regular  activities  and  operations  un- 
der the  new  program. 

The  world  of  export  financing  becomes 
increasingly  competitive  with  each  pass- 
ing year.  H.R.  16162  will  insure  that  oui 
export  support  facilities  remain  fully 
competitive  with  those  of  the  other  prin- 
cipal trading  countries  of  the  world.  Sev- 
eral of  our  trading  partners  already  havt 
programs  comparable  to  the  one  provide  c 
in  this  bill.  Canada  and  the  United  Kin^  - 
dom  both  have  established  separate  f;:- 
cilitifcs.  additional  to  their  regular  expo: 
financing  and  insuring  facilities  anc 
with  distinct  statutory  authority,  to  pic- 
inotc  exports  which  carry  a  degree  of  ri,^-: 
unacceptable  for  regular  coverage  b:' 
nevertheless  deemed  to  be  in  the  nation.- i 
interest.  Despite  the  higher  risks  in- 
volved, the  national  interest  export  ir.- 
cility  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  run  "t" 
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a  profit  over  the  years  and  the  one  in 
Canada  has  never  suffered  a  loss. 

We  can  hope  for  sinnlar  results  from 
this  new  Eximbank  program.  The  man- 
agement of  the  Bank  has  underscoied 
the  fact  that  in  order  for  export  credits 
to  benefit  the  balance  of  payments  they 
must  be  repaid.  The  new  facility  is  not 
intended  to  be  used  to  suppoit  bad  loans; 
rather  it  is  for  loans  with  a  higher, 
though  acceiJtable.  degiee  of  risk.  Tiie 
loans  will  in  no  sense  substitute  for  con- 
cessionary AID-type  financine.  since  the 
terms  and  interest  rates  under  the  new- 
program  will  be  in  line  with  tlio.-^e  pre- 
vailing under  the  Bank's  regular  jiro- 
grams. 

For  these  reasons  I  inge  adoption  of 
HR    16162. 

For  these  reasons  I  want  to  advise  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  we  should 
certainly  be  glad  to  adopt  this  bill.  It 
IS  not  a  bill  to  help  foreign  countries. 
It  is  a  bill  to  help  ;he  United  States  of 
.\merica.  E\-cry  loan  that  is  made  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  is  made  for  the 
purpose  of  that  country  to  which  the 
loan  IS  made  to  buy  uoods  and  services 
here  in  the  United  States.  Every  Exim- 
'oank  loan  helps  our  balance  of  trade. 
iielps  our  workers  to  keep  a  good  lob  and 
to  keep  our  country  in  a  ijrosperous  con- 
dition. 

There  is  not  any  agency  of  our  Gov- 
ernment that  lends  more  toward  the 
economic  prosperity  of  our  Nation  ilian 
the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
-i-nileman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  ulad  to  yield  to 
the  uentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  w-ould  aurce  with  me  that 
while  trade  is  desirable  and  it  is  im- 
l)ortant  to  reduce  the  deficit,  we  do  not 
-vant  to  'buy  "  exports  with  v.eak  loans. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  no.  No  soft  loai-is  are 
iivolved. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  mean,  high-risk  loans.  I 
.onder  if  there  has  been  any  experience 

vith  this  sort  of  loan 

Mr,  PATMAN,  Canada  and  the  United 
Kingdom  are  among  our  principal  com- 
;ietitors  and  they  are  doing  this  very 
-hing.  Although  you  say  they  are  higher 
risk  loans — they  are  a  little  higher  risk- 
but  acceptable,  and  will  be  repaid.  They 
are  not  so  high  that  they  would  be  bad 
loans — or  soft  loans — they  are  L'ood 
loans. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Our  experience  hais  been 
good  under  the  present  program:  is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  sir;  it  has  been  per- 
fect and  the  Export-Import  Bank  rec- 
ommends this  with  the  conditions  that 
we  have  here.  They  are  the  best  bankers 
we  have  ever  had.  We  have  never  had 
an  agency  any  better  than  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  aware  of  that.  But 
I  cannot  quite  get  the  distinction  between 
-he  langvigage  "reasonable  assurance  of 
j-cpayment"  and  "offer  sufficient  likeli- 
:iood  of  repayment  to  justify  the  Bank's 
upport." 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  it  is  just  a  little 
'ii,c;her  risk — but  not  enough  to  be  dan- 
-  erous.  That  Is  all  that  it  is — a  little 
l-ii.:her  risk — but  not  enough  to  be 
dangerous. 


Tire  Export -Import  Bank,  the  direc- 
tors and  Mr  binder ,  the  president,  in 
particular,  are  very  careful  to  cari-y  out 
the  mandate  of  the  Congress.  They  are 
not  rash  in  th.eir  lending.  They  lend  with 
the  firm  expectation  of  being  repaid. 

In  this  instance  the  Bank  wants  to 
segregate  $500  million  from  their  capi- 
tal of  $13' J  billion  and  use  it  for  this 
puipose  alone  so  as  not  to  put  it  in  with 
the  other  at  all. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  the  record 
should  show  how  far  the  Bank  intends 
to  go  in  makine  loans  under  this  new, 
more  liberalized  procedure. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Tliey  made  it  very 
i)lain.  my  dear  sir.  that  they  are  not 
'-'oing  to  have  any  bad  loans  or  soft 
loans — althoueh  the  risk  is  a  little  bit 
higher,  it  is  not  enou&h  to  be  injurious 
or  hurtful  to  the  Bank.  We  will  get  a 
benefit— a  benefit  in  our  balance  of  trade 
that  would  justiiy  us  running  that  little 
additional  ri.sk. 

Mr.  JONAS,  rhere  is  one  other  thing 
that  worries  nie — and  tlip.t  is  the  open- 
fiid  or  back  c'cxir  into  the  Treasury. 

As  I  uiidei stand,  there  is  no  limita- 
tion in  this  authorization  on  the  amount 
of  U.S.  liabilitv, 

Mr.  PATMAN,  There  is  in  back-door 
Ihiancing  in  tlii.-  measure. 

Mr,  JONAS  1  >:<\  there  is  no  limita- 
tion on  tlie  amount  oi  liabilitA  iniijo.sed 
on  the  taxpayers 

Mr.  PATMAN  O'l.  yes.  You  .sec.  the 
cap-.tid  .--tock  oI  the  Bank  is  in\o:ved 
lieie. 

Mr,  JONAS,  I  ki.ow:  but  after 

Mr,  PATM.AN.  Thev  must  have  good 
reserves. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  understand:  anything 
ijeyond  that  must  be  made  up  out  of  the 
Treasury:   's  that  not  correct? 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Oh,  no:  there  is  a  limi- 
tation here, 

Mr,  JONAS  What  is  the  limitation? 
Mr.  PATMAN,  They  cannot  go  too  far. 
It  is  based  on  the  reserves.  There  is  no 
rianaer  about  that, 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in  .support  of  HR. 
1G162.  a  bill  that  would  authorize  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
to  use  S500  million  of  its  present  .stat- 
utory lending  authority  to  facihtate 
through  loans,  guarantees,  and  insurance 
tho.se  export  tran,sactions  which,  in  the 
.mdgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Bank  offer  sufficient  likelihood  of  repay- 
ment to  justify  the  Bank's  support  in 
order  actively  to  foster  foreign  trade  and 
loncf-term  coi-nmercial  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am.  pleased  once  again 
to  be  in  the  role  of  a  strong  supporter  of 
legislation  recommended  by  the  Exim- 
bank. In  recent  months,  because  of  a 
controversy  involving  arms  credit  sales 
to  underdeveloped  countries.  I  have  had 
to  take  the  floor  to  criticize  the  policies 
of  the  Bank.  It.  therefore,  gives  me  a 
great  deal  of  personal  pleasure  once 
again  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank  as  well  as  those  charged  with  its 
stewardship. 

H.R.  16162  represents  an  important 
segment  of  the  vital  program  to  improve 
our  Nation's  balancc-of-payments  pic- 
ture. This  new  authority  received  prom- 


inent attention  in  President  Johnson's 
message  on  balance  of  payments.  While 
I  disagreed  with   the  extension   of   so- 
called  voluntarv-  controls  on  capital  and 
the  imposition  of  mandatory  controls  on 
U.S.    direct    investments    overseas,  this 
portion  of  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions made  a  great  deal  of  .sense  and  in 
fact  was  long  overdue.  I  think  that  it  is 
now  becoming  widely  recognized  that  the 
target  of  improvement  of  some  S3  billion 
in  our  balance  of  payments  for  the  cur- 
rent year  will   be  impossible  to  attain. 
Moreover,  in  recent  months,  largely  be- 
cause of  inflationary  pressures  here  at 
home  and  unconscionable  labor  manage- 
ment disputes,  our  balance  of  trade  lias 
.seriously  deteriorated.  In  March  of  this 
year,   we   imported   more  than   we   ex- 
ported.  While  our  export   picture  may 
and   probably  will   improve  during  the 
balance  of  the  year,  I  think  it  al.so  oe- 
comes  clear  that  ve  as  a  nation  no  longer 
will  be  able  to  finance  huge  Government 
sector  balance-of-payments  deficits  with 
S5  and  $6  billion  per  year  trade  sin plii«rs 
Contrary   to   the  i)olicies   adf'p*''<i   ni 
recent  years  and  more  iia>licular!.v    on 
January  1.  1963.  we  are  going  to  liave  to 
increa.se  rather  than  decrease  our  dr- 
pendence  tiiwn   ;he  profits  of  oveisefis 
invest  men  t>;.  Thut  the  mandatoiy  lon- 
tiols  ijrofe.<:sed  to  be  of  a  temtiorr.rv  i),i- 
ture  will  become  semipermanent  is  be- 
coming  morf   dear   with   each    jiasMng 
day.'aiid  tho  business  c.^mmunity  in  thi'- 
couiitry  had  betttr  wake  up  to  tliat  fficl 
In  this  connection,  I  was  pleased  witJi 
the  frank  and  candid  remarks  contairif-d 
in   the   Bank   lor   International   Settk- 
ments'  annual  report  released  in  Switzer- 
land earlier  this  week.  The  BIS  .said  that 
the.se  controls  on  US.  over.seas  invest- 
ments represent  "a  bir  stride  forward 
on  a  dangerous  ijath  which  could  lead 
the  world  away  from  the  liberal  trade 
and  loayment  practices  achieved  over  the 
l>ast  15  yeais  or  so.  The  ju.stification  for 
the  measuies  is  the  Vietnam  war.  But 
would  the  retuin  of  iieace  allow  the  crjn- 
trols  to  be  dismantled?" 

Furthennore,  the  controls  on  overseas 
investments  seriously  affect  our  ability 
to  increase  our  commercial  exports,  as 
was  clearly  brought  out  in  the  testimony 
of  !)rivatc  witnesses  on  the  bill  that  we 
are  considering  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  tho.se  Members  of 
the  House  who  are  concerned  with  our 
balance-of-payments  crisis  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  can  once  again  become 
more  competitive  in  the  world  trading 
community.  I  strongly  recommend  care- 
ful reading  of  the  printed  hearings  on 
this  bill.  The  55-page  summary  analysis 
commencing  on  page  28  of  the  printed 
hearings  regarding  the  financing  tools 
u.sed  by  our  leading  trade  competitors  is 
worthy  of  every  Member's  careful  atten- 
tion. 

Equally  enlightening  was  the  testi- 
mony of  the  private  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  our  committee.  For  in- 
stance. Mr.  Wilfred  J,  McNeil,  director  of 
the  Fairchild-Hiller  Corp..  testified  that, 
while  the  Export-Import  Bank  has  been 
on  the  wholt  veiy  cooperative,  because 
of  the  Bank's  charter,  the  Bank  has  re- 
garded its  function  as  being  that  of  a 
bank.  It  has.  in  essence,  waited  until  the 
borrover  had  come  to  it  with  a  project 
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loan  which  it  requests.  Mr.  McNeil 
pointed  out  that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
coin  virtually  all  of  our  foreign  trading 
partners  including  the  Germans,  the 
British,  Italians,  and  French  are  able  to 
go  to  their  government  export  guarantee 
agencies  and  tell  them  about  such  proj- 
ects in  advance  and  get  an  advance  com- 
mitment in  principle.  With  the  advance 
commitment  in  hand,  our  trade  com- 
petitors are  able  to  seek  the  foreign 
buyer  with  virtual  assurance  of  financ- 
ing for  the  export. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  McNeil  pointed  out 
to  the  committee  that  entirely  too  fre- 
quently our  exporters  find  themselves  at 
a  distinct  disadvantage  in  terms  of  be- 
ing able  to  offer  export  financing  at 
teiTTis  competitive  wtih  those  being  of- 
fered by  our  competitors.  Mr.  Fred  C. 
Foy.  chairman  of  Koppers  Co.,  testified 
that  France  today  is  offering  13-year 
terms  with  a  3-year  waiting  period  at 
6  !  perceftt  on  some  of  its  export  financ- 
ing. The- United  Kingdom  has  gone  as 
high  3iS  15-year  terms  with  a  3-year  wait- 
ing period  in  financing  large  commercial 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  indus- 
trial plants.  As  Mr.  Foy  indicated,  here 
In  the  United  States,  our  own  steel  in- 
dustry finances  plant  expansion  with  25- 
to  30-year  bond  issues.  Mr.  Foy  sug- 
gested that  15-year  terais  for  U.S  ex- 
porters seeking  financing  for  lai-ge  in- 
dustrial projects,  especially  in  underde- 
veloped countries,  therefore  would  not 
be  out  of  line. 

Mr.  Harold  Linder.  President  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  President  Johnson's  an- 
nouncement accompanying  tramsmission 
of  this  bill  of  the  establishment  of  an 
Export  Expansion  Advisory  Committee 
to  provide  guidance  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  This 
Advisory  Ccmmittee  will  play  a  promi- 
nent role  in  determining  which  appli- 
cations for  export  financing  might,  in  its 
judgment,  qualify  for  possible  financing 
under  the  new  account  established  by 
this  legislation. 

Hopefully,  the  Export  Expansion  Ad- 
visory Committee  will  play  a  far  more 
prominent  role  in  continuing  to  studj^ 
ways  in  which  US.  exports  can  be  more 
readily  financed  at  competitive  rates  and 
terms.  While  this  legislation  concerns 
itself  primarily  with  the  assumption  of 
additional  risks  in  export  financing, 
many  experts  in  the  field  view  terms, 
rates,  and  other  matters  connected  with 
export  financing  as  far  more  important 
in  maintaining  a  competitive  position  in 
the  world  trading  market. 

For  instance,  the  rediscount  arrange- 
ments of  other  industrialized  countries 
make  it  possible  for  the  private  banks  in 
those  countries  to  offer  exporters  credits 
at  interest  rates  and  terms  substantially 
below  those  prevailing  in  the  respective 
domestic  economies.  The  method  by 
which  this  is  done  in  other  countries  is 
that  rediscount  rates  are  established  at 
whatever  levels  are  necessary  to  permit 
private  banks  to  offer  the  exporter  the 
competitive  rate  so  as  to  obtain  the 
sought-after  business.  Obviously,  to  the 
extent  this  is  done,  it  constitutes  a  sub- 
sidy of  exports.  But  it  is  a  subsidy  avail- 
able to  the  exporters  of  virtually  every 


industrialized  country  except  our  own 
and  it  is  a  matter  that  warrants  the  most 
careful  attention  and  study  by  the  Ex- 
port Expansion  Advisory  Committee. 
Furthermore,  I  would  hope  that  the  Ex- 
port Advisory  Committee  would  carefully 
review  the  complaints  of  the  Bankers 
Association  for  Foreign  Trade  in  con- 
nection with  this  group's  recommenda- 
tion that  export  credits  be  exempted 
from  target  ceilings  for  foreign  bank 
loans  under  the  Federal  Reserve  volun- 
tary restraint  program,  where  the  lender 
is  assured  that  a  bona  fide  export  is 
involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  composition  of  our 
exports  has  radically  changed  in  recent 
years.  No  longer  are  we  competing  with 
nations  who  were  primarily  concerned 
with  domestic  economic  recovery  follow- 
ing World  War  II. 

As  this  week's  BIS  report  stated; 

American  trade  has  become  very  sensitive 
to  the  level  of  economic  activity  In  Western 
Europe. 

Industrial  slack  in  Western  Europe  in 
1957-58,  in  1962-63.  and  again  in  late 
1966  and  early  1967  cut  deeply  into  U.S. 
exports  to  Europe.  This  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  a 
major  exporter  of  investment  goods 
which  recently  have  accounted  for  one- 
third  of  U.S.  exports  to  Europe,  and 
these  exports  are  hit  because  investment 
is  the  volatile  element  during  the  eco- 
nomic cycle. 

The  BIS  also  pointed  out  that  the 
United  States  has  become  "a  residual 
supplier  to  Europe."  Thus  when  Euro- 
pean demand  slackens  Europe  not  only 
reduces  its  purchases  from  us  but  also 
exports  more  aggressively,  thus  becom- 
ing more  competitive. 

From  I960  to  1967  U.S.  commercial 
expoi-ts — excluding  AID-financed  ex- 
ports— have  soared  by  S9.6  billion,  al- 
most 50  percent.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  our  imports  have  increased 
faster,  from  $14.6  billion  in  1960-61  to 
$26.6  billion  in  1967 — a  $12  billion  in- 
crease, or  80  percent  in  8  years. 

We  must  again  confront  the  question: 
Is  this  trend  temporary,  due  to  fortui- 
tous, unanticipated  circumstances,  such 
as  the  deficit-induced  inflation  in  the 
United  States,  labor-management  dis- 
putes and  bountiful  agricultural  crops 
abroad  in  1966  and  1967?  Or  is  it  struc- 
tural and  more  permanent,  reflecting  a 
reallocation  of  productive  functions 
arouiid  the  world,  where  U.S.  products 
are  becoming  less  needed  or  too  expen- 
sive and  therefore  being  displaced  by 
other  .sources?  The  BIS  report  suggests 
a  combination  of  both. 

No  longer  can  we  maintain  an  atti- 
tud?  of  indifference  toward  the  manner 
in  which  our  exports  are  financed.  Our 
competitors  are  very  aggressive  in  this 
regard.  I  have  the  utmost  confidence 
that  U.S.  exporters  can  maintain  the 
competitive  edge  which  our  vast  domestic 
investment  in  technology,  management 
anu  educational  standards  has  produced, 
provided  competitive  export  financing 
is  readily  available. 

This  bill  represents  the  initial  stage 
in  a  long  overdue  process  of  reevalua- 
tion  of  the  future  of  U.S.  export  financ- 
ing in  an  increasingly  competitive  world 


trade  climate.  It  would  be  tragic,  even  in- 
sane, if  the  United  States  with  its  vast 
capital  markets  and  resources  permits 
itself  to  be  placed  in  a  competitively  dis- 
advantageous position  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  trading  community. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  support  for  H.R 
16162. 

Some  material  relating  to  the  above 
follows : 

QUARTERLY  TRENDS  IN  US.  FOREIGN  TRADE,  1958 
JANUARY-MARCH  1968 

|ln  millions  of  dollars,  seasonally  adjustedl 


Period 

Exports  1 

Imports 

3ross  expoft 
surplus  - 

1958—1        ...    . 

4.130 

3.126 

3.154 
3,152 
3.386 
3.587 
3,850 
3,928 
3,828 
3,890 
3,907 
3.723 
3,501 
3.472 
3,500 
3,868 
3.929 
3,984 
4,118 
4,176 
4,116 
4.084 
4.253 
4,408 
4,406 
4.401 
4,584 
4,720 
4,893 
4.666 
5,456 
5,425 
5,736 
6,021 
6,336 
5,592 
6,661 
6.688 
6.593 
6.542 
7.102 
7.830 

1.004 

II 

Ill 

IV 

1959—1  

4,080 
4.080 
1,089 
3.896 

926 
928 
703 
309 

II 

Ill 

IV 

1960—1      

3,983 
4,358 
4.197 
4.630 

133 

430 
369 

U) 

II 

Ill 

IV 

1961—1    

4,915 
5,032 
4.989 

5.085 

1,0I)S 
1,309 

\.m 

1,613 

II 

Ill 

IV 

1962—1       

4,836 
5,061 
5,248 
5,150 

1,336 
1,193 
1.319 
1,166 

II 

Ill 

IV 

1963-1 

5,446 
5.357 
5.070 
5.084 

1,323 
1.19) 

l.L'-/i 

M    

5,663 

1,-Ji.! 

Ill 

IV 

1964-1  

5,715 
5.948 
6.196 

i.3j: 

1,542 

1   79S 

II 

6.238 

1.65 

Ill 

IV 

1965—1  

6.451 
6.727 
5,589 

1,731 

l.tli 

9rj 

II 

Ill 

)V 

1966—1 

6.940 
5,920 
7.090 
7.194 

1,434 
1,495 
1.354 
l,17i 

11 

Ill 

IV 

1%7-I 

7.257 
7.439 

7,500 
7,775 

921 

839 

1.087 

II 

Ill 

IV 

1%8— 1        

7,777 
7,775 
7,588 
8,013 

1.181 

1.233 

586 

183 

>  Export  values  exclude  military  grant-aid  and  include  com- 
mercially financed  shipments  and  those  financed  under  AID 
and  Public  Law  480  programs. 

-  Surplus  represents  exports,  tree  alongside  ship,  less  imports, 
valued  generally  at  the  foreign  market  price,  as  reported  bv  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Note:  Uranium  and  related  materials,  not  available  by  month, 
are  excluded  from  exports  prior  to  1%1  and  from  imports 
prior  to  1960.  These  annual  values  were  as  follows  m  million: 
ol  dollars:  Exports-1958,  $5:  1959,  $11;  and  1960,  $8.  Iiti- 
ports-1958,  $427:3nd  1959,  $422. 


International    Systems    6i    Con- 
trols Corp.. 

Washington,  D.C..  May  20. 196S. 
Hon  Wright  Patman. 
Chairman.    House     Banking    and    Currency 

Committee.   U.S.  Congress.   Washington. 

B.C. 
Dear  Mr,  Patman;  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  this  written  testimony  en 
behalf  of  House  Bill  16162. 

In  1964  and  1965  I  served  In  the  gov- 
ernment as  the  President's  National  Expor' 
Expansion  Coordinator.  At  the  present  time  I 
am  Vice  President  and  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Systems  &  Controls  Corporation, 
which  does  an  estimated  35  million  dollars 
worth  of  business  overseas  each  year.  This 
business  consists  of  consulting  englneerir.t:. 
engineering  construction,  and  the  export 
capital  equipment. 

In  1965  I  proposed  the  establishment 
within  the  Export- Import  Bank  of  a  National 
Commercial  Interest  Loan  Fund  to  achieve 
what  I  believe  to  be  substantially  the  same 
objectives  as  are  sought  in  H.R.  16162.  The 
substance  of  this  proposal,  was  also  contained 
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in  a  Bill  prepared  and  submitted  in  1965  by 
Senator  Warren  O.  Magnuson,  Chairman  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  During  the  hearings  on 
Senator  Magnuson's  Bill  various  industries — 
particularly  those  engaged  in  the  export  of 
capital  goods  and  those  engaged  in  overseas 
engineering  and  construction— testified  that 
the  establishment  of  such  a  Special  Fund 
would  make  it  possible  for  them  to  increase 
substantially  their  exports  to  foreign  co\in- 

tries. 

.My  experience  in  private  business  since 
January  1966  has  made  it  even  more  clear 
how  iir'gent  Is  the  establishment  of  a  Special 
Export  Program  and  Guarantee  Fund  as  pro- 
posed by  HR  16162.  Increasingly  we  find 
that,  even  where  .'American  firms  have  su- 
perior technology,  better  products,  and  better 
cteliverv  schedules,  the  critical  factor  In  com- 
peting "  for  overseas  markets  particularly 
where  capital  goods  are  involved— is  com- 
petitive finance. 

I  have  been  convinced  lor  some  time  that 
the  export  program  in  the  United  States 
would  fare  much  better  If  the  Export-Import 
Bank  were  more  willing  to  take  greater  risks 
to  support  the  efforts  of  American  business- 
men The  management  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  however,  has  construed  its  charter  in 
such  a  way  as  to  operate  with  great  prudence 
m  selecting  transactions  which  they  have 
been  willing  to  finance.  I  am  pleased,  there- 
fore TO  see  that  EXIM  has  joined  in  urging 
the  passage  of  HR  16162  which  would  au- 
thorize it  to  do  financing  in  situations  where 
the  risks  are  higher  than  normal. 

It  is  an  axiom  within  the  business  com- 
munity that  If  one  wants  the  fruits  of  new 
■\nd  expanding  markets,  one  must  accept  the 
ri-'ks  of  going  into  them.  The  private  busi- 
ness communitv  has  been  willing  to  take 
these  risks,  but  in  the  absence  of  specific 
legislative  authorltv  EXIM  has  been  reluc- 
tant to  support  the  private  business  commu- 
nitv m  these  endeavors.  The  following  are 
some  examples  of  situations  where  oppor- 
tunities exist  for  American  businessmen  and 
sor  export  expansion  but  in  which  difficulties 
wiih  respect  to  finance  have  been  experienced 
in  the  past: 

1  There  are  countries  such  ;.s  Iran  in  the 
Middle  East.  Taiwan  in  the  Far  East,  Spam 
i.nd  Greece  in  Europe,  Mexico  and  Venezuela 
in  South  America  which  should  be  classified 
iS  m  the  intermediate  stages  of  economic  de- 
velopment, Tliese  countries  have  moved  out 
of  the  AID  phase;  they  have  developed  suf- 
ficient revenues  and  a  sufficiently  broad  eco- 
nomic base  so  that  they  have  come  to  rep- 
resent major  opportunities  for  commercial 
development  and  expansion. 

As  the  U,S.  has  phased  out  its  aid  program 
in  these  countries,  companies  from  other  in- 
dustrialized countries  have  moved  in  sup- 
ported by  liberal  commercial  credits  on  terms 
more  favorable  than  those  made  available 
through  the  EXIM  Bank.  Perhaps  on  the 
theorv  that  the  longer  the  terms  the  greater 
the  risk.  EXIM  has  been  unwilling  to  match 
the  commercial  financing  offered  by  other 
countries  in  these  burgeoning  markets  and 
as  a  consequence.  U.S.  business  has  been  in- 
creasingly displaced  by  companies  from  West- 
ern Europe  and  Japan. 

2  F.-om  time  to  time  the  developing  coun- 
tries m  Latin  America.  Africa,  .A.sia  and  the 
Middle  East  experience  balance  of  payments 
difficulties.  At  such  times  the  EXIM  Bank 
takes  the  position  that  it  is  unwise  to  extend 
further  commercial  credits.  Nevertheless,  it 
becomes  necessary  at  times  to  enter  the  mar- 
kets of  those  countries  as  the  strategic  time 
when  the  market  is  being  developed,  or  suffer 
the  consequences  of  being  permanently  ex- 
cluded. This  is  because  special  commercial 
advantages  accrue  to  the  company  and  coun- 
try which  initiates  certain  kinds  of  projects. 
Once  these  projects  are  started  there  is  a 
built-in  advantage  in  obtaining  the  business 
involved  in  maintaining  and  extending  the 


system.  Examples  are  projects  involving  in- 
stallation of  communication  systems,  trans- 
port systems,  power  systems,  agricvilture  sys- 

Many   cotmtrles   will   take   extra   financial 
risks   for   the   opportunity   of   being  first  to 
install  the  initial  major  thermal  power  in- 
stallations,   or    to   install    the    first    modern 
telephone    communication    system,    because 
thev  know  that  this  gives  them  a  major  ad- 
vanUge  in  obtaining  all  the  on-going  busi- 
ness unolved  in  extending  these  systems.  The 
EXIM  Bank  has  been  reluctant,  in  the  past, 
to  assume  higher  than  normal  risks  to  make 
it  possible  lor  American  businessmen  to  take 
idvantage  of  this  tvpe  of  market  opportunity. 
EXIM   has  also   established  informal   ceil- 
ings on   loans   to  various  countries  and  has 
been   reluctant  to  set   aside  the  ceilings  to 
approve   additional   financing  even   when   it 
would  confer  a  long-term  commercial  advan- 
tage on  the  American  company  and  thereby 
improve  the  export  position  of  the  U.S.A. 

3    Even  those  countries  which  are  recipi- 
ents of  aid  irom  the  industrialized  countries 
have    a    certain    quantity    of    hard    currency 
available  to  them  with  which  to  l)uy  things 
thev  need  wherever  they  choose    .such  free 
ioreign  exchange  is  mostly  derived  irom  their 
exports  or  from  the  support  their  currencies 
receive  through  the  bolstering  effects  of  for- 
eign aid   Most  developing  countries  use  their 
free  foreign  exchange  to  purchase  what  they 
want  through  world-wide  tenders  on  reason- 
able   commercial    terms.    EXIM    Bank    has 
sometimes  refused  to  provide  the  commercial 
credits  which  would  make  it  possible  for  U.b. 
companies  to  bid  on  these  world-wide  ten- 
ders on   the   grounds   that  the  countries  by 
being  recipients  of  aid  are  thereby  poor  risks. 
This    denies    to    U.S.    companies    the   oppor- 
tunity to  recoup  some  of  the  dollar  exchange 
which  our  own  aid  has  generated   The  e.stab- 
Ushment  of  the  Special  Fund  contemplated 
in   HR     16162   should   make   it  possible  tor 
U  S    companies  to  obtain  the  financing  they 
need   lo  skim  off  the  free   foreign  exchange 
expenditures  of  the  developing  countries  and 
thereby    improve    materially   our   balance   of 
payments  ix>sltion. 

While  HR.  16162  does  not  provide  for  an 
Inter-Departmental   Advisory    Committee   to 
the  EXIM  Bank  with  respect  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Special  Fund,  my  understanding 
is   that  The   Administration   intends  to   es- 
tablish such  ;    committee.  In  the  bill  sub- 
mitted   bv    Senator    Magnuson    m    1965    a 
Special    .Advisory    C^nmiittee    was    provided 
for  in  the  legislation.  While  it  is  not  urgent 
that  there   be   legislative   provision  for   the 
Advisory  Comnnttee.  it  Is  important  that  the 
agencies  of  the  government  understand  that 
it  is  intended  that  the  Special  Fund  be  ad- 
ministered bv  EXIM  Bank  with  the  advice 
and  surveillance  of  a  committee,  chaired  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  composed  or 
'uch  other  departments  as:  State.  Treasury. 
Interior   and   Agriculture   as   appropriate   to 
ensure  that  the  Fund  is  administered  for  the 
purposes  contemplated  by  the  legislation.  It 
would    also    be   important   to   establish    the 
point  that  all  applications  to  EXIM  that  are 
turned    down,    even    in    the    initial    stages, 
should  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  ensure  that  the  staff  at  the 
lower  echelon  of  EXIM  are  not  in  effect  pre- 
cluding consideration  of  certain  types  of  ap- 
plications for  approval  under  the  authority 
of   the  Special  Fund. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  consideration 
be  given  bv  the  House  Banking  &  Currency 
Committee  to  an  amendmnt  to  H.R.  16162 
designed  to  strengthen  the  rediscounting  fa- 
ciU+Tes  of  the  EXIM  Bank.  In  1966  a  redis- 
counting arrangement  was  adopted  m  prin- 
ciple by  EXIM  but  it  has  never  been  very 
effective  The  other  industrialized  countries 
of  the  world  have  well  developed  rediscount- 
ing systems  which  make  it  possible  for  pri- 
vate banks  to  finance  exporters  on  a  com- 
petitive basis.  The  arrangements  In  the  other 


countries  are  such  that  the  private  banks  and 

exporters  are  assured  an  adequate  supply  of 
credit  not  withstanding  any  credit  tighten- 
ing that  may  be  applied  to  the  domestic 
economy. 

Moreover-  and  most  important— the  re- 
discounting  arrangements  of  the  other  in- 
dustrialized countries  make  it  possible  for 
the  private  banks  to  offer  exporters  credits 
at  interest  rates  substantially  below  those 
prevailing  in  the  domestic  economy.  Thus,  in 
countries  where  the  basic  Interest  rates  that 
prevail  in  the  domestic  economy  are  aa  high 
as  l^o  or  8%  exporters  are  being  financed  at 
interest  rate  of  S'i'o  and  S'i'"  .  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  lowest  rates  a  U.S.  company  can 
offer  overseas  purchasers  where  EXIM  is  guar- 
anteeing private  bank  credit  would  be  7yj% 

to  8%. 

The  method  by  which  this  Is  done  In  other 
countries  is  that  rediscount  rates  are  es- 
tablished at  whatever  levels  are  necessary  to 
permit  private  banks  to  offer  the  exporter 
a  competitive  rate  so  as  to  obtain  the  sought- 
after  business.  A  margin  is  left  to  pay  the 
private  bank  for  its  services,  and  the  gov- 
ernment rediscounting  facility  charges  rates 
that  :ue.  when  necessary,  below  the  actual 
cost  of  money  to  the  government.  To  the  ex- 
tent this  Is  done  it  constitutes  a  subsidy  of 
exports.  But  it  is  a  subsidy  available  to  the 
exporters  of  every  indtistrlallzed  country  ex- 
cept our  own. 

The  President  has  recently  announced 
changes  that  liberalize  the  rediscount  fa- 
cility of  EXIM;  but  none  of  the  announced 
changes  deal  with  the  crucial  matter  of  com- 
petitive rates.  American  exporters  will,  there- 
fore, continue  to  be  non-competitive  with  re- 
spect to  this  type  of  financing. 

In  my  judgment  the  enactment  of  H.R 
16162  would  be  a  significant  step  forward  in 
approving  the  export  performance  of  the 
United  States.  I  urge  that  the  committee  re- 
port on  it  favorably  and  that  it  be  enacted 
by  the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  L.  Goldy, 

Vice  President. 


US    BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  BY  MAJOR  SECTOR? 
|ln  billions  otdollarsi 


1964       1965       1966      1967 1 


Merchandise  exports  e«-  ,  , 

eluding  military 25,3        26.3  Z3.^  ".o 

Less  aid-fmanced                                    j  g  _3  0  -2  4 

exports -;2-8      --2.8  -3"  ^^ 

IVIerchandise  imports —18.6    —il-i    —^3.3  '»■ ' 

Commercial  balance-       3.9 ?i''_  ^^j2^^_-_i| 

Tourism-  ,  .   , 

Rece.pU.-- l-l         12  '.  ^  li 

Expenditures  s -2,2      -2  4  -2.7  -Z.6 

Balance -1.1      -1.2  -12  -1.3 

Transportation:  ,  .  r. 

Receipts  2.3         2«  J|  _|  3 

Expenditures -2.5      -i.l  -^-^  ^  .» 

Balance -      -2       -3  -3  -.3 

fvlihtary 

Receipts  (military  ,909 

sales)..- l            I  _  •»  _^l 

Expenditures -Z.8      -Z.i)  i- 1  Jt 

Balance ZJi-lJ'  ~^^  '^'^ 

''"Xe.pts'                ...        3.6         3.6  3.9  3  3 

apendftures::.::.-.-    -A.3      -4.3  -4.3  -3.9 

Balance -.7       -  7  -.8  -.6 

Direct  investments 

"'"ISlnoiP                          3  7          4  0  4  0  3.0 

Income -       J-'          '■ "  ,   ,  g 

Royalties,  tees....        .8        -J  1    Vs  7  0 

Expenditures -      -?  <      -3-*  '"^-^  -^^ 

Balance -       2-1         '-^  1-6 IJ 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tahliv 
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U  S    BALANCE  OF  PAVMEmS  BY  MAJOR  SECTORS— Con 
'In  billions  Ql  dollars] 


IS64 

1.3 
...     -4.1 

..     -2.8 

1965 

i.4 
-  3 

1966 

1S671 

Othei  pfivale  capital 

Receipts 

Expenditutes 

1.6 
—.6 

1.3 
-1.4 

Balance 

I.I 

1.0 

-.  1 

>l$tS's,1967 

-  Excludes  transportation  expenditures  on  foreign  carriers. 
Expenditures  on  U  S.  goods  and  ser.ices. 

•  Includes  at  least  $600,000,000  raiseil  abroad  tnrough  loreign 
sale  ot  securities  issued  bv  special  U  S  -incorporated  cotipanies 
or  through  long-term  loans  troni  foreign  banks. 

Source:  Survey  ol  Current  Business.  US  Depaitment  of 
Commerce,  lune  1%6,  December  1966,  Septembei  1967,  and 
December  ;%7  as  adapted  by  Inteniatioral  tconoir.iC  Policy 
Association   Washington,  O.C. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  01  H  R.  16162,  to  expand  the 
scope  ot"  Government  export  financing. 
We  need  thi.s  biil  to  equip  this  coimtry's 
exporters  .so  that  they  can  meet  their 
foreign  con-ii>etition  on  equal  terms. 

Mr,^  Chaiixinan,  various  well-qualified 
witnesses  have  testified  before  our  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  that 
exporters  find  diflBculty  in  securing  fully 
adequate  financing  in  connection  with 
their  sales.  I  need  not  remind  my  dis- 
tinguished and  knowledgeable  colleagues 
that  adequate  financing  is  a  vital  ele- 
ment in  closing  any  sale,  while  the  lack 
of  financing  could  well  divert  a  poten- 
tial order  to  the  competition. 

More  precisely.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  ap- 
pears cliat  the  Government's  pr-me  fi- 
nancing agency  for  exporters,  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  has  been  unable  to 
fullv  meet  the  needs  of  our  exporters  for 
financin;?.  This  is  not  for  lack  of  re- 
sources, for  my  colleagues  will  recall  the 
pa.-jsage  4  months  ago  of  the  bill  to  ex- 
pa:id  tlie  Eximbank's  lending  authority. 

The  current  needs  of  our  exporters, 
our  commercii'.I  interests  abroad,  and 
GUI'  balance-of-payments  situation  call 
for  a  reaching  out  by  Exnnbank  to  ac- 
commodate those  transactions  that  pre- 
sent unconventional  financing  require- 
ments but  are  likely  to  be  repaid. 

This  gap  in  our  financing  facilities 
would  not  be  so  serious  if  our  country 
were  in  the  supplier  position  of  1945, 
when  the  present  Eximbank  statute  was 
enacted.  The  United  States  was  virtually 
the  sole  supplier  of  the  world  then  and 
we  could  dictate  the  terms  of  repayment. 
But  times  have  changed,  and  we  are  now 
engaged  in  a  strong  and  close  co.mpeti- 
tion  with  the  Eui'opeans  and  the  Japa- 
nese for  new  markets.  The  governments 
of  these  countries  have  supported  their 
exporters  in  this  competition  witii  lib- 
eral and.  in  some  cases,  with  subsidized 
financing  facilities.  Thanks  to  these  spe- 
cial credit  facilities,  foreign  businessmen 
have  made  inroads  in  our  former  mar- 
kets and  in  the  new  markets  by  catering 
to  their  special  financing  needs  and  by 
being  wilUng  to  assume  financial  risks 
that  Eximbank  is  prohibited  from  as- 
suming under  its  statute. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  believe  that  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  would  prove  a  boon  to 
American  businessmen.  It  would  enable 
them  to  make  sales  that  now  would  be 
lost  to  other  coimtries.  It  would  enable 
them,  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the 
Government-supported  credit  offered  by 


foreign  competitors.  It  would  enable 
American  enterprise  to  make  a  .signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  Nation's  bal- 
ance-of-payments problems.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  favorable  consideration  of 
H.R.  16162. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  16162,  a  bill  to  permit 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  to  increase  its 
financial  support   to  exporters. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  circumstances 
that  have  made  this  bill  necessary.  For 
a  decade  our  Nation's  payments  abroad 
have  exceeded  our  trade  and  other  re- 
ceipts. Livinij  beyond  our  means  in  this 
manner  has  culminated,  predictablv.  in 
the  events  of  the  last  12  months  that 
have  disturbed  the  foundations  of  the 
international  financial  s.vstem  and 
threatened  the  orderly  and  fruitful  con- 
duct of  our  economic  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  wish  to  apportion  responsi- 
bility for  our  present  circumstances. 
What  is  more  important  is  that  we  rec- 
ognize the  situation  for  what  it  is  and 
move  to  correct  it  in  a  manner  that  is 
both  prompt  and  effective. 

In  January  the  President  announced 
a  seven-point  proiiram  to  move  our  in- 
ternational payments  into  balance.  He 
proposed,  on  the  .side  of  control,  con- 
straints, and  taxation: 

Government  controls  on  overseas  in- 
vestment by  American  business; 

Restraints  on  lending  to  foreigners  by 
our  banking  community; 

A  deferral  of  nonessential  travel  out- 
side the  Western  Hemisphere;  and 

A  leduction  in  Government  expendi- 
tures abroad. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  President  pro- 
posed : 

An  increase  in  our  exports; 

Reduction  in  trade  barriers;  and 

Encouragement  of  investment  and 
tourist  travel  by  foreigners  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  programs  imple- 
mented or  most  widely  discussed  thus  far 
have  necessarily  been  on  the  negative  or 
controlling  side.  A  new  bureaucracy  has 
spiimg  up  to  control  the  investment  de- 
cisions of  private  businessmen.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  is  exercising  restraints  on 
the  foreign  lending  of  our  banks.  And 
the  proposed  tourist  tax.  although  not 
enacted,  has  disrupted  the  travel  plans 
of  many  Americans. 

By  contrast.  H.R.  16162  gives  effect  to 
a  positive  element  in  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments program.  The  bill  would  liberalize 
the  standards  which  the  Export -Imix)rt 
Bank  must  now  observe  in  carrying  out 
its  export  promotion  mission.  The  effect 
of  this  bill  would  be  to  permit  many  ex- 
porters to  benefit  from  Export-Import 
Bank  financing  which  they  would  be  de- 
nied tmder  present  law.  Exports  would 
be  encouraged  with  lasting  benefits  to 
our  balance  of  pajTnents. 

In  simi,  the  character  of  H.R.  16162  is 
positive  and  expansionary.  This  bill 
would  foster  the  entrepreneurial  spirit 
of  our  exporting  community.  It  would 
create  an  incentive  and  not  a  barrier  to 
action.  It  would  rely  on  the  initiative 
and  energies  of  private  enterprise  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  our  traditions 
and  history,  and  not  on  the  intervention 
of  Government. 


Mr.  Chairman,  on  these  ground.s  I  be- 
lieve that  tht  bill  now  before  us  merits 
our  careful  consideration  and  our  favor- 
able enaorsement. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri!=;e  in 
support  ol  H.R.  16162,  a  bill  to  enable 
tlie  Expoit-Iinporl  Bank  to  .support  cer- 
tain U.S.  export  transactions  in  order  to 
improve  our  balance  of  payments  and  to 
foster  the  lonj:-tenn  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  United  Slates. 

In  .supporting  ihe  measure  before  us, 
I  wish  to  make  two  points.  First,  this  new 
export  financing  facility  clearly  does  nut 
put  Eximbiiiik  in  the  aid  business.  But 
second,  and  equally  important,  althouiih 
credit  and  support  of  exports  throu:ih 
I  his  facility  wiU  be  extended  on  the  .same 
relatively  hard"  terms  which  the  Bank 
applies  to  its  regular  program,  we  ex- 
pect  Eximbank  to  use  both  this  new  in. 
cility  and  its  regular  programs  far  more 
ag!uc.ssivcly  than  in  the  past  in  ordc-r 
effectively  to  meet  foreign  compatition 
and  achieve  the  objective  of  increasing 
U.S.  exports. 

In  testifying  before  your  committee 
on  thie  biil.  the  P.c.sident  and  Clu.innan 
of  the  Board  of  Eximbank.  Harold  LincL- 
cr,  stated  that  tlie  Bank  intended  to 
conform  the  interest  rates  and  icpay- 
ment  terms  under  the  new  facility  to 
tho^e  it  applie.s  under  its  regular  pro- 
grams. The  committee  felt  it  advisable  to 
write  this  assurance  into  the  bill  to  make 
it  ciystal  clear  to  all  that  this  program 
does  not  involve  concessionary  financing;. 
We  therefore  amended  section  4  to  pro- 
vide that  "the  policies  of  the  Bank  with 
re.spect  to  terms  of  repayment,  interest 
rates,  fees,  ar.ci  premiums  applicable  to 
loans,  guarantees,  and  insurance  ex- 
tended under"  Eximbank'.s  existing  .stat- 
utory authority  shall  apply  under  this 
new  act. 

What  do  we  mean  oy  'hard"  or  "com- 
mercial terms,  "  as  contrasted  to  conces- 
sionary financing?  Mr.  Linder  defined 
the  'usual  repaymen.t  terms"  for  Exim.- 
bank  credits  as  the  te'.-ms  customary  in 
international  trade  for  the  goods  being 
sold,  unless  it  is  definitely  kno-.vn  that 
longer  terms  aie  n.  eded  to  meet  foreign 
competition.  The  Bank  intends  to  use 
this  facility  primarily  for  short-  and  me- 
dium-term transactions,  that  is.  where 
repayment  tci'ms  would  generally  not 
exceed  5  to  7  years,  in  order  to  get  the 
most  immediate  benefit  for  our  balance 
of  Dayments.  By  standard  interest  rate, 
we  mean,  today,  in  the  case  of  direct 
Exnnbank  loans  to  foreign  borrowers,  6 
percent.  In  cases  where  Eximbank  guar- 
antees or  insures  a  transaction,  the  in- 
terest rate  would  be  determined  by  the 
commercial  bank  which  provides  the 
funds,  or  by  the  exporter  when  he  is 
financing  the  transaction,  and  you  can 
be  sure  that  these  rates  will  not  be  con- 
cessionaiw. 

By  comparison,  concessionary  financ- 
ing involves  long  terms  and  low  interest 
rates.  For  example,  the  various  AID 
lending  programs  involve  repajTnent  pe- 
riods ranging  from  15  to  40  years,  at 
interest  rates  from  2  percent  to  5 '2  per- 
cent. The  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
of  the  IDB  offers  loan.s  at  4  peicont,  with 
repayment  periods  lunmnt  from  15  to 
25  years.  The  International  Development 
Association  of  the  World  Bank  lends  for 


50  years,  with  a  10-year  grace  ixniod, 
and  charges  only  service  fees  and  no  in- 
terest. Most  of  these  credit  facilities  are 
directed  toward  economic  and  .social  de- 
\elopment  programs  and  often  involve 
non-self-liquidating  projects.  For  this 
reason  their  interest  rates  are  low,  their 
terms  are  long,  they  have  extended  grace 
periods;  and  many,  unlike  Eximbank, 
require  no  commitment  fee.  Thus  what 
we  are  contiasting  is  a  credit  facility  in 
Eximbank  ofTering  standard  commercial 
terms,  comparable  to  those  offered  by 
the  export  credit  facilities  ot  our  foreign 
industrial  competitors,  v.-ith  long-term, 
low-interest  development  lending. 

I  believe  it  is  very  clear,  theretore,  that 
this  legislation  is  in  no  way  a  proposal 
for  a  soft-loan  window  in  Eximbank. 
Certainly  in  its  35-year  history  the  Bank 
has  never  operated  a  concessionary  loan 
inogram.  In  fact,  in  recent  years  Exim- 
bank has  continually  shortened  the  re- 
payment terms  on  its  direct  credits  and 
has  instituted  various  programs  to  set 
maximum  iinrticipation  by  the  private 
.sector,  on  "hard"  terms,  in  short-  and 
medium-term  export  financing. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  we  ha\e  no 
intention  of  putting  Eximbank  into  the 
concessionary  lending  business,  it  has 
become  clear  that  the  Bank  has  tended 
to  operate  with  an  overly  conservative 
\icw  of  its  lending  authority.  As  the 
coram.ittee  report  states,  we  believe  that 
Eximcank  can  and  should  take  a  more 
aggressive  position  with  respect  to  all 
of  its  programs  in  order  to  provide  max- 
imum assistance  to  U.S.  exporters.  We 
cxpec:  the  Bank  to  continue  to  extend 
credit  only  where  sound  judgment  indi- 
cates there  is  substantial  likelihood  of 
repayment,  for  to  extend  credit  which 
will  not  be  repaid  is  of  no  iielp  to  our 
balance  of  payments.  At  the  same  time 
we  believe  there  are  various  steps  which 
the  Bank  can  take,  without  jeopardizing 
its  reputation  as  a  sound  lending  insti- 
tution, which  would  better  assist  U.S. 
exporters  in  meeting  foreign  competi- 
tion and  securing  foreign  markets  for 
U.S.  woods. 

I  hope  the  Bank  will  lake  immediate 
and  vLsible  steps  in  this  direction.  If  it 
does,  and  if  we  in  this  body  give  the 
Bank  the  added  authority  and  support 
along  this  line  embodied  in  H.R.  16162, 
I  believe  we  can  hope  for  the  significant 
rise  in  U.S.  exports  which  is  necessary 
to  keep  our  trade  balance  in  a  favorable 
position. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  his 
stale  of  the  Union  message  to  the  Con- 
gress. President  Johnson  referred  to  the 
need  for  more  strenuous  efforts  to  im- 
prove this  country's  balance-of-payments 
position.  The  largest  component  of  our 
balance  of  payments  is  our  trade  balance. 
While  merchandise  exports  have  grown 
at  the  rate  of  about  8  percent  per  year 
since  1960,  the  growth  of  imports  during 
the  .-ame  period  has  been  at  twice  this 
rate.  The  result  has  been  a  narrowing  of 
our  trade  surplus  and  an  increase  in  our 
payments  deficit. 

There  are  various  approaches  available 
to  redress  this  situation.  Of  the  alter- 
natives, those  which  would  expand  our 
exports  are  obviously  pieferrable  to  re- 
strictive  measures   designed   to   curtail 


capital  outflows  or  to  reduce  imports. 
The  legislation  before  us,  to  enable  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  extend  its  activi- 
ties beyond  those  appropriate  under  its 
existing  ,siatutory  charter,  is  designed 
to  help  improve  our  payments  situation 
through  an  expansion  rather  than  a  con- 
traction of  our  international  trade. 

The  proposed  i  xporl  expansion  facility 
authorized  by  H.R.  16162  will  permit  as- 
sistance to  export  transactions  involving 
a  number  of  countries  where  political 
and  economic  risk  factors  now  preclude 
Eximbank  from  offering  medium-term 
guarantees  or  insurance  under  its  regular 
operations.  Perhaps  the  outstanding  ex- 
ample in  this  category  is  Indonesia, 
which  is  potentially  an  important  market 
for  U.S.  products.  It  is  the  fifth  largest 
country  m  the  world,  with  a  population 
of  over  100  million.  Nigeria  is  another 
country  lor  which  the  Bank  is  not  cur- 
rently able  to  provide  export  credit  sup- 
port. 

There  aie  also  instances  in  which  Ex- 
imbank's existing  commitments  are  so 
large  in  relation  to  the  foreign  <  xchange 
position  and  prospects  of  the  borrowing 
country  that  the  Bank'.^  Board  has 
deemed  it  prudent  10  limit  new  under- 
takings in  support  of  certain  types  of 
export  sales.  Sometimes  our  European 
and  Japanese  competitors,  backed  by 
their  uovernments'  credit  facilities,  are 
able  to  continue  to  make  sales  in  these 
markets  because  their  existin-j  commii- 
ments  there  are  far  smaller  than  Ex- 
imbank's. Among  the  countries  where 
Eximbank  feels  it  is  near  the  limit  of  the 
exposure  it  should  lake  on  under  it.s 
existing  authority  are  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. Turkey.  Bolivia,  and  Brazil. 

In  Brazil,  for  example,  the  magnitude 
of  demand  from  government  agencies 
on  tht  national  and  local  level  for  main- 
tenance and  construction  iquipment  is 
more  than  the  Bank  can  now  provide. 
The  new  faciUty  can  also  serve  to  as- 
sist trar,sactions  involving  a  number  of 
foreign  airlines,  some  of  which  are  owned 
by  countries  which  are  financially  weak 
and  others  of  v%'hich  are  privately  owned 
and  only  marginally  profitable.  Potential 
sales  opportunities  in  this  category  exist 
in  Bolivia.  Chile.  Honduras.  Guatemala, 
and  Brazil. 

On  occasion  the  proposed  fund  could 
be  u.sed  for  direct  loans  to  foreign  bor- 
rowers in  order  to  assist  in   financing 
projects  where  it  is  important  for   the 
United  States  to  be  the  initial  supplier  so 
as  to  affect  the  future  development  of  an 
important  market  abroad.  This  is  par- 
ticularly   true    for    projects    involving 
sophisticated  technologies.  Possibilities  of 
this  type  are  projects  involving  the  con- 
strtiction  of  facilities  for  nuclear  power- 
plants     and     satellite     communications 
ground  stations  in  countries  where  the 
amount   of   credit   required   is   large   in 
relation    to    the    country's    foreign    ex- 
change resources,  the  borrowing  entity  is 
not  a  first-class  credit  risk,  or  the  level 
of  Eximbank's  outstanding  commitments 
is  already  high. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  rapidly 
developing  countries — Korea.  Taiwan, 
Israel,  and  Iran  come  immediately  to 
mind— which  are  no  longer  heavily  de- 
l^endent  on  concessionai-y  aid-type  as- 


sistance but  whose  current  import  re- 
Qunements  lor  capital  equipment  on  nor- 
mal commercial  terms  are  greater  than 
tlie  Bank  can  meet  under  its  normal 
standards.  It  may  nevertheless  be  de- 
sirable to  preserve  for  the  United  States 
the  benefits  of  Made  relationships  which 
have  been  established  with  these  coun- 
tries as  a  result  ot  previous  AID  and 
Export-Import  Bank  financing.  There 
exists  today  a  considerable  volume  of 
medium-cerm  business  in  such  areas,  in- 
\olving  railroad  rolling  stock  and  other 
transportation  equipment,  highway  con- 
struction Lquipment,  and  a  variety  of  in- 
dustrial machinery,  which  might  be  lost 
to  the  United  States  without  the  pro- 
posed laciUty. 

These  are  the  kinds  ol  export  prob- 
lems—and export  opportunities— which 
H.R.  16162  IS  designed  to  meet.  I  be- 
lieve ilie  Congress  should  act  promptly 
to  i^ive  the  Administration  and  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  the  authority  it  has 
requested  so  that  we  may  get  on  with 
the  business  of  maintaining  and  expand- 
ing our  export  markets. 

Ml  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  rise 
in  support  ot  H.R.  16162,  to  broaden  the 
.scope  of  export  financing  programs  now 
available  to  U.S.  exporters  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

Our  Nation  is  lacing  a  persistent  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  v.liich  thi-eal- 
ens  to  undermine  the  strength  of  the 
dollar.  Since  1965.  the  deficit  has  risen 
steeply  ond  amounted  last  year  to  S4 
billion.  A  .mbstantial  expansion  in  ou: 
exports  IS  essential  to  create  the  export 
surplus  necessary  to  swing  our  interna- 
tional  ijayraents  into  balance. 

Enactment  ol  H.R.  16162  would  pro- 
vide a  means  for  reviving  our  lagging  ex- 
port surplus  through  a  limited  relaxa- 


tion of  the  Bank's  present  stringent 
credit  policies.  The  bill  would  move  the 
outer  limits  of  Eximbank  finance  to  ;. 
point  where  exports  which  would  now 
be  lost  can  be  retained,  and  exports  not 
now  eligible  lor  Eximbank  finance  could 
be  won  lor  .-Mnerican  exporters.  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  ot  qualified  wit- 
nesses, there  exists  a  considerable  vol- 
ume of  potentially  important  export  op- 
portunities that  cannot  be  financed 
without  approval  by  the  Congress  rif  the 
authority  provided  under  H.R.  16162. 

To  be  sure,  there  may  be  some  slightly 
creater  risk  of  nonpayment  associated 
with  s'jch  transactions.  The  development 
of  any  new  market  necessarily  involves 
rn  element  of  additional  risk  initially. 
But  justifiable  risks  must  be  accepted  to 
achieve  the  large  export  gains  we  need. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  must  be  en- 
abled to  move  out  aggressively  into  world 
markets  m  support  of  American  exports. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  must  have  the 
authontv  to  exercise,  in  partnership  with 
American  business,  the  initiative,  enter- 
prise, and  innovation  necessary  to  win 
new  marl-ets  for  American  iHoducers. 

Let  me  make  one  point  quite  clear. 
This  is  a  program  to  encourage  only  ex- 
ports of  a  commercial  character.  It  is 
not  a  giveaway  program.  It  is  not  a  for- 
eign aid  program.  It  will  not  involve 
excessivelv  lengthy  maturities  cr  low- 
interest  rates  which  are  the  hallmarks 
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of  foreign  aid.  It  will  support  only  trans- 
actions that  bear  a  clear  expectation  of 
repayment  and,  while  additional  risks 
may  be  involved,  such  risks  cannot  be 
regarded  as  substantial.  The  program's 
purpose  and  intent,  as  specified  in  the 
bill,  is  limited  to  transactions  that  serve 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  and  com- 
mercial interests.  And  the  program  will 
benefit  from  the  expert  guidance  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  as  Chairman  of 
the  Export  Expansion  Advisor>'  Commit- 
tee. 

On  these  grounds.  I  urge  the  House  to 
approve  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
January  1,  President  Johnson  spoke  to 
the  Nation  on  the  critical  U.S.  balance- 
of-payments  situation.  He  outlined  at 
that  time  certain  recommendations  de- 
signed to  stem  our  payments  deficit. 
Among  these  were  specific  proposals  to 
improve  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade,  which 
is  the  largest  single  item  in  our  total 
balance  of-  payments.  One  of  these  trade 
recommendations  is  embodied  in  the  leg- 
islation before  us  today.  H.R.  16162  would 
allocate  S500  million  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank's  present  S13.5  billion  lending 
authority  to  broaden  the  scope  of  its 
export  financing  activities. 

It  is  already  apparent  that  the  U.S. 
trade  sui-plus  will  be  sharply  reduced  this 
year  unless  we  take  immediate  steps  to 
stimulate  our  exports.  During  the  first 
quarter  of  1968  the  trade  sui-plus  fell  to 
an  annual  rate  of  ST31  million,  as  com- 
pared to  S'2  3  billion  in  the  previous  quar- 
ter, and  S4.7  billion  in  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1967.  Moreover,  although  the 
1967  ti-3.de  surplus  was  up  over  the  1966 
figure,  it  was  at  its  second  lowest  point 
since  1959. 

These  are  events  we  cannot  ignore.  We 
must  do  everything  possible  to  protect 
the  international  position  of  the  dollar, 
and  the  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  elimi- 
nate our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
The  export  expansion  drive  is  the  most 
promising  and  positive  approach  to  the 
long-range  solution  of  our  payments 
problems.  H.R.  16162  is  a  key  element  in 
that  drive.  The  bill  proposes  to  use  an 
existing  institution  which  can  respond 
quickly  to  the  urgent  needs  of  our  ex- 
porters. The  Export-Import  Bank  is  the 
one  agency  in  our  Government  dedicated 
solely  to  providing  appropriate  financing 
for  our  exports.  It  has  a  long  history  of 
sound  export  financing  through  its  loan, 
guarantee,  and  insurance  programs.  Dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1967  alone,  the  Bank's 
total  contribution  toward  a  favorable 
payments  balance  was  over  SI. 5  billion. 
The  provisions  of  H.R.  16162  will  enable 
the  Bank  to  make  an  even  greater 
contribution. 

Administration  and  mdu«.tr>'  witnesses 
have  testified  that  there  is  a  clear  need 
for  this  additional  Eximbank  authority. 
Important  opportunities  fo;-  exports  may 
be  lost  because  the  transactions  in  ques- 
tion do  not  meet  the  Bank's  statutory 
test  of  'reasonable  assurance  of  repay- 
ment." The  proposed  facility  ■aIII  allow 
the  Bank  to  finance  sales  with  a  higher 
degree  of  risk  than  that  acceptable 
under  the  Bank's  regular  operations,  but 
which  offer  'sufficient  likelihood  of  re- 
payment"   to  justify  Government  sup- 


port. This  will  assist  U.S.  exporters  in- 
terested in  opening  up  and  developing 
new  and  growing  markets,  to  the  benefit 
of  our  trade  surplus  and  overall  inter- 
national payments  position.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  most  cases  coming  under  the 
new  facility  will  involve  short  or  medium 
repayment  periods  and  therefore  have  a 
favorable  near- term  direct  impact  on  the 
balance  of  pav-ments  through  the  receipt 
of  principal  and  interest  pa>-ments. 

This  is  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
promises  to  provide  both  immediate  and 
long-term  benefits  to  our  national  inter- 
est. It  has  been  strongly  recommended 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. I  therefore  urge  the  prompt  passage 
of  H.R.  16162.  which  .serves  both  the 
balance  of  payments  and  the  long-term 
commercial  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

GENERAL     LEAVE     TO     EXTEND 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  'When  we  ?et  back  into  the 
House.  I  expect  to  ask  for  consent  to  also 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  t^entleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H  R.  16162 
.\  bill  to  enable  the  Export-Import  B.mk  of 
the  United  States  to  approve  extension  of 
certain  loans,  guarantees,  and  insurance  in 
connection  with  exports  from  the  United 
States  in  order  to  improve  the  balance  of 
payments  and  foster  the  long-term  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  United  States 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate   and   House 
of   Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  should  facilitate  through  loans. 
guarantees,  and  insurance  i  Including  coin- 
siu-ance  and  reinsurance)  those  export  trans- 
actions which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Bank,  do  not  meet  the 
test  of  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  as 
provided  in  section  2(bi(li  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended,  but 
which.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Bank,  should  nevertheless  be 
financed,  guaranteed,  or  insured  in  order  to 
improve  the  balance  of  payments  and  foster 
the  long-term  commercial  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

ibi  The  Bank  shall  specially  designate 
suc'n  loans,  guarantees,  and  insurance  on 
the  books  of  the  Baiik.  In  comiection  with 
guarantees  and  insurance,  not  less  than  25 
per  centum  of  the  related  contractual  liabil- 
ity of  the  Bank  shall  be  taken  into  account 
for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  limitation 
imposed  by  section  7  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  1945,  as  amended:  but  the  full 
amount  of  the  related  contractual  liability 
of  such  guarantees  and  insurance  shall  be 
taken  into  account  for  the  purpose  of  apply- 
ing the  limitation  in  section  2(c)  1 1 )  of  that 
Act.  concerning  the  amount  of  guarantees 
and  insurance  the  Bank  may  have  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time  thereunder.  The  aggre- 
gate amount  of  loans  plus  25  per  centum  of 
the  contractual  liability  of  guarantees  and 
insurance  outstanding  at  any  one  time  under 
this   Act  shall  not  exceed  $500,000,000. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  event  of  any  losses,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Bank,  incurred  on  loans,  guarantees,  and  in- 
surance extended  under  this  Act,  such  losses 


shall  be  borne  by  the  Bank  up  to  an  ag- 
gregate amount  not  exceeding  $100,000,000 
and  any  losses  in  excess  thereof  shall  be 
borne  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Re- 
imbursement of  the  Bank  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  on  defaulted  loans  and  pay- 
ments to  discharge  the  Bank's  liablUtles  on 
guarantees  and  insurance  m  excess  o:  the 
aforesaid  $100,000,000  shall  be  from  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  section  3  of  this 
Act.  All  guarantees  and  insurance  Issued  by 
the  Bank  shall  be  considered  contingent  ob- 
ligations backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
.America. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  such  amounts 
as  may  be  required  to  cover  any  losses  ex- 
ceeding $100,000,000  incurred  by  the  Bank  us 
a  result  of  loans,  guarantees,  and  insurance 
extended  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  m  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  a  limitation  on  the  powers  of  the 
Bank  under  the  Export-Import  Bank  .\ct  of 
1945.  as  amended:  and  except  as  provided  in 
this  Act  all  loans,  guarantees,  and  insurance 
extended  heretinder  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  iaid  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945.  as  amended. 

Mr.  PATMAN  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  lo 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE    .-AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  2.  line  1,  of  the  reported  bill, 
strike  "do  not"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"United  States"  in  line  8.  and  insert  -ofrer 
sufficient  likelihood  of  repayment  to  ;ustify 
the  Bank's  support  in  order  to  actively  foster 
the  foreign  trade  and  long-term  commercial 
interest  of  the  United  States". 

On  page  2.  line  12.  of  the  reported  bill, 
strike  "such". 

On  page  2.  line  13.  of  the  reported  bill,  after 
"Bank"  insert  "made  under  authority  of  this 
Act". 

On  page  3.  line  24.  of  the  reported  bill. 
strike  "provided  In"  through  "this  Act"  In 
line  1  on  page  4.  and  insert  "to  the  standard 
of  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  re- 
quired under  section  2(b)(1)    of  that  Act". 

On  page  4.  line  5.  of  the  reported  bill,  after 
"as  amended"  insert  ",  and  to  the  policies 
of  the  Bank  with  respect  to  terms  of  repay- 
ment. Interest  rates,  fees,  and  premiums  ap- 
plicable to  loans,  guarantees,  and  Insurance 
extended  under  that  Act". 

On  page  4.  line  9.  of  the  reported  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  5.  The  Bank  shall  not  extend  loans, 
guarantees,  or  insurance  under  this  -Act  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  defense  articles 
or  defense  services.  " 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

.AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BY    MR.    BROWN 
OF    MICHIGAN 

Ml-.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  two  amendments  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  have  a  state- 


ment here  which  I  assume  was  gotten  out 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  with 
reference  to  these  amendments.  No.  1  Is 
to  strike  out  "SIOO.OOO.OOO"  and  insert 
"$50,000,000."  Is  that  the  amendment 
that' the  gentleman  has  in  mind? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
object  to  their  being  considered  together 
and  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
obiectiop. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

■Unendments  oflfered  by  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan:  On  page  3.  line  7.  strike  '■SIOO.- 
OOO.OOO" and  Insert  "$50,000,000".  and  after 
the  word  "borne"  insert  "equally  by  the 
Bank  and". 

On  page  3.  line  11.  strike  out  "aforesaid 
SIOO.OOO.OOO"  and  Insert  "losses  required  to 
be  borne  by  the  Bank  as  above  set  forth". 

On  page  3,  lines  19  and  20.  strike  out  "ex- 
ceeding $100,000,000"  and  insert  "In  excess 
of  those  required  to  be  borne  by  the  Bank  .as 
above  set  forth  and". 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, under  the  bill  as  presently  written 
the  Export-Import  Bank  will  bear 
100  percent  of  the  first  SI 00  million  of 
losses  under  this  special  program.  Losses 
above  SlOO  million  would  be  paid  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasur>-  via  the  regular 
appropriations  process  and  the  author- 
ization in  this  regard  is  imlimited  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  beheve  that  the  Bank 
should  bear  100  percent  of  a  particular 
amount  of  loss  and  should  share  losses 
above  that  figure.  However,  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  this  initial  amount  should  be 
S50  million  instead  of  the  SlOO  million 
which  the  bill  as  originally  written  would 
require.  Under  my  amendment  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  would  bear  100  per- 
cent of  this  S50  million,  but  above  that 
the  losses  would  be  shared  equally  with 
the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury,  because 
the  Export-Import  Bank  would  have 
continuing  exposure  under  the  bill  for 
losses  in  excess  of  S50  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  practical  matter, 
under  my  amendment  losses  could 
amount  to  $150  million  before  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  would  exceed  the  SlOO 
million  of  exposure  which  was  originally 
written  in  the  bill.  This  is  true  because 
the  Bank  bears  the  first  S50  million  and 
above  that  it  bears  one  of  everj'  two  dol- 
lars of  loss.  Therefore,  under  the  bill  the 
figure  of  SlOO  million  in  losses  could  be 
e.xceeded  as  a  result  of  this  formula  and 
go  as  high  as  $150  million  before  addi- 
tional Eximbank  money  would  be  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
schedule  has  these  benefits.  There  will  be 
continuing  exposure  of  the  Bank  for 
losses  that  are  incurred  without  having 
a  fixed  limit  of  its  liability.  After  all,  the 
Bank  will  be  in  complete  control  of  the 
policy  with  respect  to  this  new  loan  pro- 
gram and  inasmuch  as  it  has  this  author- 
ization or  authority  or  this  discretion,  it 
seems  to  me  it  should  have  continued 
exposure  under  that  policy.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  by  sharing  the  losses  in  ex- 
cess of  S50  million,  the  general  funds  of 


the  Government  wiU  be  available  to  share 
in  the  losses  which  I  think  we  should 
share  because,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
in  going  into  this  special  program,  this 
added  program,  is  pursuing  a  national 
policy  which  it  otherwise  would  not  do 
if  it  were  functioning  in  a  purely  intema- 
tional    commercial    bank    function.    In 
manifesting  this  national  policy  it  should 
have  some  opportunity   for   reimburse- 
ment for  the  losses  which  it  might  incur. 
Further.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  an- 
other factor  should  be  considered.  It  has 
been  suggested  or  alleged  by  some  that 
apparently  in  the  Senate  an  amendment 
will  be  offered  to  this  bill  to  strike  out 
all  Treasury  participation  which  would 
mean    that    the    Export -Import    Bank 
would  bear  100  percent  of  all  the  losses. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  should  bear  all  of  these  losses.  By 
setting  its  liability  at  50  percent  of  the 
losses.   I   believe   a   proper   compromise 
would  be  reached. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Peimsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Is  it  not  tru°  that  the 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  has 
offered  would  cut  down  the  lending  ca- 
pacity of  the  Bank  and  thereby  prevent 
its  full  lending  capacity? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Well,  to  the 
extent  that  the  Export-Import  Bank  had 
a  maximum  exposure  under  this  bill  of 
SlOO  million,  removal  of  this  limitation 
could  further  commit  the  reserves  of  the 
Bank.  Tlie  maximum  exposure  could  be 
anv  amount,  since  the  Bank  would  share 
in  "the  losses  above  that  figure.  However, 
it  has  been  stated  to  me  that  there  is  no 
expectation  that  the  losses  would  exceed 
SlOO  million. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Is  it  not  true,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  gentleman  will  agree,  that 
we  held  2  days  of  hearings  on  this  bill 
and  at  no  time  did  any  members  of  the 
committee  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore the  gentleman's  amendment? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  might 
.suggest  to  the  gentleman 


Mr.  BARRETT.  It  is  my  recollection 
that  we  voted  this  bill  out  by  a  vote  of 
about  30  to  1.  Certainly,  if  we  are  going 
to  change  the  lending  capacity  and  the 
resen-e  of  the  Bank,  I  think  the  members 
of  the  Bank  should  be  entitled  to  explore 
this  to  see  what  effect  this  might  have  on 
the  lending  authority  of  the  Bank  and 
upon  the  Bank  itself. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  If  the  cen- 
tleman  was  present  in  the  committee 
meeting  the  day  this  bill  was  reported 
out.  he  will  recall  that  I  did  suggest  an 
amendment  of  this  nature  during  the 
committee  hearing,  and  the  chairman 
said.  "We  believe  that  you  should  wait 
and  present  this  on  the  fioor." 

I  am  doing  that  which  the  chairman 
suggested  I  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 


the    gentleman    from    Michigan     IMr. 
Brown]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
seriously  interfere  with  the  Bank's  re- 
serves and  lending  ix)wer  under  this  bill. 
The  object  of  this  bill  is  excellent:  to 
help  our  balance  of  payments,  to  help  our 
export  trade,  to  help  labor  in  this  coun- 
tr>'  have  a  job.  to  help  keep  our  country 
going,  and  keep  the  wheels  of  industry 
turning. 

Everj'  dollar  of  these  loans  is  spent  for 
goods  and  ser\'ices  here  in  the  United 
States.  You  could  not  have  a  better  set- 
up than  that. 

If  we  were  to  adopt  the  amendment 
offered  bv  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan—and I  recall  that  the  gentleman 
did  want  to  bring  this  up  right  at  the 
ver\-  lime,  really,  that  we  were  getting 
ready  to  bring  the  bill  out.  We  had  2 
days  of  hearings  on  it,  and  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  committee  that  we  bring  the 
bill  out  that  day.  I  asked  the  gentleman 
to  not  insist  upon  it  at  that  time  because 
it  would  interfere  with  reporting  the  bill 
that  day.  I  thought  -so,  and  I  asked  the 
uentleman  to  hold  it  for  the  floor,  which 
lie  has  done.  It  is  perfectly  all  right  for 
the  gentleman  to  offer  the  amendment, 
but  the  amendment  is  really  destructive 
to  the  intent  of  the  legislation.  It  is  really 
harmful  lo  the  le^iislation.  It  is  harmful 
to  the  balance  of  trade. 

I  can  cite  figures  here.  In  1966.  Exim  s 
reserves  as  percent  of  exposure  were  15 
percent.  And  the  next  year.  1967.  13  per- 
cent but  this  vear  11  percent.  And  if  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  adopted  it  is  going  to 
seriouslv  affect  these  reserves. 

Now,  we  do  not  know  from  the  Export - 
Import  Bank  experts,  and  I  mean  the 
President,  Mr.  Linder,  and  their  econo- 
mists the  full  impact  of  this  amendment. 
We  do  know  it  will  be  harmful.  We  do 
know  it  will  affect  the  intent  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man could  see  his  way  clear  not  to  delay 
this  bill.  This  bill  helps  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  we  should  pass  it  as  it 
came  out  of  committee  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. ^,    . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigair.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chan- 
man  I  concm-  in  everj-thing  the  gentle- 
man has  said.  I  beheve  the  gentleman  is 
aware,  however,  of  the  fact  that  under 
the  S500  million  authorization  that  is 
included  in  this  bill  the  maximum  ex- 
posure can  be  distributed,  and  the  like- 
lihood would  be  it  would  not  be  that 
much. 

Furthermore,  if  you  take  the  sharing 
provision  of  my  amendment  this  further 
reduces  the  possibiUty  of  drawing  upon 
the  resen-es  of  the  Bank  by  50  percent, 
even  more. 

So  the  toul  exposure  luider  the  shar- 
ing the  100  percent  the  Bank  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay,  they  will  have  lo  pay  over 
S50  million,  obviously,  and  this  would 
impair  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  very  sub- 
stantially. ^  ^  ^ 
Mr.  PATMAJ7  I  cannot  dispute  what 
the  gentleman  has  said,  but  I  do  know 
this:  That  the  Export-Import  Bank  of- 
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ficials  look  upon  this  as  a  very  damaging 
amendment,  and  they  are  disappointed 
because  tiiey  were  not  privileged  to  be 
lieard  on  it  because  they  could  have 
made  a  case  against  it. 

This  involves  a  ver>'  technical  ques- 
tion of  re.serves.  and  the  gentleman 
knows  this  is  the  most  technical  question 
we  have  involved  in  banking. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further. 
msofar  as  the  Export-Import  Bank  is 
concerned.  I  talked  with  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Bank,  and  mdicated  to  him 
my  intent  to  offer  this  amendment  last 
week  when  this  bill  was  first  scheduled. 
I  liave  had  no  communication  from  the 
Export-Import  Bank  iiidicating  to  me 
tl^at  they  opposed  the  i^roposal.  or  op- 
po.se  the  amendment. 

If  they  are  .so  concerned  about  this 
proposal,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  have 
been  entirely  appropriate  for  them  to 
contact  me  and  explain  to  me  why  they 
are  opposed  to  it.  And  that  with  all  the 
gentleman's  discussion  and  recitation  of 
conclu.sions  of  what  it  will  do.  I  have  not 
iieard  one  particular  recitation  of  how 
It  will  jeopardize  either  the  Bank  or  this 
program. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well.  Mr.  Linder  is  the 
one  who  really  speaks  for  the  Bank  and 
he  is  the  one  the  gentleman  should  talk 
to.  Just  because  the  gentleman  said  he 
was  going  to  introduce  an  amendment — 
I  do  not  think  that  makes  it  incumbent 
upon  tne  members  of  the  Board  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  pursue  that  per- 
.son  and  make  sure  they  get  their  infor- 
mation to  him. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  they  did  enough 
when  they  learned  about  it  the  first  time. 
I  did  not  know  about  this  ame:idment 
until  today.  The  gentleman  says  he  had 
the  amendment  when  we  were  about  to 
report  the  bill  out.  I  am  not  disputing 
wliat  he  says  as  I  know  th.e  gentleman 
to  be  truthful. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  I  Mr.  Patman'  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional m.nutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  j 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  note  that  the  gentle- 
man referred  to  the  other  body  It  has 
always  been  our  policy.  I  believe,  to  let 
the  other  body  do  as  they  want  to  and 
we  have  ways  of  adjusting  that.  I  do  not 
tliink  our  action  should  be  based  on 
hearsay  as  to  what  the  other  body  might 
do  or  might  not  do.  I  think  we  ought  to 
legislate  on  our  .own,  and  be  convinced 
that  it  is  a  good  thing.  But  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  this  is  a  good  thing.  I  am 
told  it  is  a  very  harmful  thing  by  the 
Export-Impoit  Bank.  Therefore.  I  would 
certainly  not  want  it  to  be  adopted  if 
I  could  help  it  and  I  would  not  vole  for 
it. 

But  when  the  bill  passes  and  goes  to 
tne  other  body  and  they  put  in  any 
amendment  they  want  to.  then  under 
our  parliamentarj'  procedure  which  is 
the  finest  and  the  best  on  earth,  if  there 
are  irreconcilable  differences,  then  each 


House  will  select  managers  and  confer- 
ees and  we  will  meet  halfway  in  the 
Capitol  here  and  we  will  iron  out  the 
differences.  Then  we  will  know  what  we 
are  doing.  If  we  were  to  pass  this  amend- 
ment today  here  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, I  am  sure  we  would  not  know  what 
we  are  doing. 

I  hope  the  gentleipan  will  .seriously 
consider  not  insisting  on  his  amendment 
because  I  am  afraid  it  would  delay  the 
effectiveness  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  If  the  y;en- 
tleman  could  explain  to  me  the  elements 
of  the  fear  that  he  has  expressed.  I  cer- 
tainly might  reconsider.  But  I  have  not 
had  expressed  to  me  any  recitation  of 
w'hat  this  fear  consists  of.  Tlierefore.  I 
do  not  feel  the  gentleman  is  verj-  con- 
vincing in  his  suggestion  that  this 
amendment  would  jeopardize  the  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman he  lias  had  several  weeks  to  ex- 
amine this  and  to  determine  what  he 
believes  it  will  do.  I  have  only  had  a  few- 
minutes  with  it,  really — I  got  this  less 
than  an  hour  ago.  I  never  saw  it  before. 
All  the  other  Members  here  on  our  .side 
are  in  the  same  position.  So  we  are  not  in 
a  position  to  go  into  it  fully  and  give 
the  technical  objections  to  it  because  we 
have  not  had  time  to  study  it. 

I  just  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  do 
something  here  that  is  not  understood. 
We  do  not  know  the  effectiveness  of  it. 
We  do  know  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Ijelieves  it  is  harmful  and  destruc- 
tive to  our  balance  of  trade  improvement 
that  we  are  hoping  to  get. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  chaiiTnan  of  the  committee, 
feel  that  this  amendment  will  limit  the 
Bank's  ability  to  make  loans  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  so  as  to  make  the  private 
sector  in  this  countiy  competitive  with 
what  is  being  offered  by  other  countries 
today? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  one  of  the  ob- 
jects. You  see,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada  have  similar  institutions  to  our 
Ex!X)rt-Import  Bank  doing  the  same 
things.  They  are  going  farther  than  we 
are  going.  We  want  to  go  up  some  in 
that  direction — but  not  enough  to  be  a 
risk — not  enough  to  be  such  a  risky  loan 
that  it  would  be  called  a  soft  loan.  Cer- 
tainly, not  a  bad  loan.  But  just  a  little 
more  risky — one  that  we  can  afford  to 
take  because  it  will  help  our  balance- 
of-payments  position  and  we  still  know- 
that  we  will  be  paid  back. 

Canada  has  had  little  or  no  losses 
under  their  program.  The  United  King- 
dom has  had  practically  no  losses  under 
its  program.  So  we  are  just  trying  to  be 
comi^etitive. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan,  The  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  has  nothing  to  do 


with  the  loan  policy.  They  can  be  as 
risky  as  they  want.  Under  my  amend- 
ment they  can  be  as  risky  as  they  could 
be  under  the  original  bill.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  loan  policy.  It  simph 
states  in  the  event  of  loss  how  it  shal'. 
be  shared. 

As  I  indicated  m  my  remarks  earlier, 
under  my  amendment  S150  million  ii; 
lo.sses  could  be  incurred  under  this  pro- 
gram before  the  P:xport -Import  Bank 
suffered  a  dollar  of  drawdown  on  its 
reserves  above  what  it  is  willing  to  do. 
as  written  in  the  original  bill. 

Mr.   PATMAN.   Why   .should  you   no' 
want  the   Eximbank   take  most  of   ih. 
losses?  They  have  the  money  to  do  it 
Why  just  a  S50  million  cutoff?  I  canncr 
see  any  real   reason  for   that.   Perhap- 
the    gentleman   can   suggest    a    reason 
You  see,  it  is  all  U.S.   money  anyway, 
whether   it    is   in    the   treasury   of   the 
Export-Import  Bank  or  whether  it  is  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 

^T-ESTni'TE     .\MF.ND.MENT     orFFF.ED     BV 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  ar. 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  the  amendment  of  the  sentlemar. 
from  Michman. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ottered  by  Mr.  Brock  as  ■- 
.substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  f^- 
Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan:  On  Page  3,  line  !:■ 
strike  out  "such  amounts  as  may  be  re- 
quired" and  insert  -SIOO.OOO.OOO". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennes.see  is  recognized  for  .')  minute-, 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  very  clear,  I 
believe.  I  fully  support  the  intention, 
of  the  gentleman  from  ?.Iichigan.  I  sim- 
ply feel  that  he  does  not  go  far  onougi.. 
Rather  than  sharing  all  the  losses  of  th. 
Bank  which  misrht  be  incurred,  I  thin.-. 
we  should  put  a  very  specific,  hard,  an:: 
well-defined  limit  upon  the  liability 
which  we  impose  upon  the  Americar. 
taxpayer. 

Let  me  think  with  you  just  a  minute 
about  the  lUogic  of  t.he  case  that  has  beer, 
presented  here  today.  The  chairman  u: 
the  committee  has  opposed  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  sayin?  in  effect  thai 
this  would  hamper  the  operation  of  thc- 
Bank.  :hat  this  would  restrict  tlicir  loan 
policy,  that  this  would  be  a  dama^inu 
amendment  to  the  operation  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

In  the  same  sentence,  in  the  .same  con- 
text, he  says  at  the  same  time  that  the.'-e 
arc  not  high-risk  loans.  They  arc  .iust  :<■ 
little  bit  more  risky.  Well,  if  they  are  ju.=t 
a  little  bit  more  risky,  then  why  are  you 
worried  about  limiting  the  responsibilitv 
af  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  to  as- 
sume the  losses?  One  or  the  other  ought 
to  apply:  Either  they  are  not  risky — and 
we  do  not  have  to  worry  about  it — or 
they  are  risky  and  we  ought  to  be  very 
careful  about  how  far  we  obligate  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation. 

The  way  the  bill  is  written  today.  Ex- 
imbank will  cover  the  first  SlOO  million 
of  losses  against  a  potential  loss  of  S'2 
billion.  That  means  the  taxpayers  of  this 
comitry  are  being  given  a  secondary  lia- 
bility of  $1.9  billion. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Texas.  , 

Mr   PATMAN.  You  mean  a  potential 

liabuity.  That  does  not  mean  it  will  be  $2 

billion  necessarily. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  do  not  expect  it  to 
come  about  at  all.  . 

Mr  PATMAN.  You  are  offering  the 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  Irom 
Michigan?  .         .      . 

Mr.  BROCK.  For  the  second  part  ot 
his  amendment:  yes. 

Mr   PATMAN.  Oh.  the  second  part.  I 
thought  you  were  offering  it  completely, 
Mr.  BROCK.  No. 

Mr  PATMAN.  May  I  invite  your  at- 
-entlon,  mv  dear  friend,  to  the  fact  that 
vou  are  niaking  the  Treasury  liable  in 
this  field  when  they  are  not  liable  In 
this  field.  Only  the  Export-Import  Bank 
is  liable  for  that  $100  million.  Tlien  if 
there  is  any  more  paid,  it  will  have  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  U.S.  Congress 
tlirough  the  Appropriations  Com.mittee 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate.  Why 
change  that?  Is  that  not  a  good  thing  > 
I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  make 
it  "0  through  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, any  aiiiount  that  is  paid  the  Ex- 
ixirt-Import  Bank. 

Mr  BROCK,  Under  the  amendment  ot 
the     gentleman     from     Michigan,     as 
amended  by  my  amendment,  we  would 
^1*11  have  to  go  through  the  appropria- 
tions process.  There  is  no  change  in  that 
■ -hatsoever.  The  gentleman  has  missed 
•  ■  ..  point.  Wliat  we  are  trjnng  to  do.  and 
wiiat  I  am  particularly  trjing  to  do.  is 
to  limit  the  dollar  liability  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer,  whether  it  is  by  appropna- 
tion  or  not.  because  when  you  mcur  a 
loss  in  excess  of  $100  million,  you  will 
have  if  vou  pass  the  bill  as  it  is  wntten, 
incurred  a  liability  upon  the  American 
people  and  it  must  be  paid.  Of  course. 
any  losses  must  be  repaid  through  the 
appropriation  process,  and  they  \nll.  This 
Conuress  is  going  to  meet  its  obligations, 
and  the  gentleman  knows  that.  It  seems 
to  me  we  ought  to  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  we  will  accept  this  additional  lia- 
bility only  within  the  limit  of  $100  mil- 
lion and  not  one  penny  more. 

That  is  not  too  much  to  ask  in  tne 
face  of  the  tax  bill  that  is  coming  up 
next  week,  I  think.  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,'will  the  gentleman  j-ield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  ^•leld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  . 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man as  I  understand  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  for  my  second  amend- 
ment it  is  merely  setting  $100  million 
maximum  on  the  authorization  which 
is  now  open  ended  under  the  bill. 

Mr  BROCK.  That  is  correct.  The  bill 
-IS  wrinen  "-ocs  to  SI. 9  billion  potential 
iiabilitv  to  the  American  taxpayer.  We 
.)ut  SlOO  million  in.  if  my  amendment 
•lasses.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  just  plain 
commonsense  when  we  are  running  a 
financial  program.  I  cannot  see  any 
argument  against  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man  will  the  centieman  yield  further? 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 


man am  I  correct  also  in  my  under- 
standing, if  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment carries,  there  still  could  be  $250 
million  in  losses? 

Mr  BROCK.  Yes.  The  way  it  would 
work,  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  coupled  with  my  amend- 
ment, the  first  SlOO  million  will  be  borne 
by  the  Bank,  and  after  SlOO  million  is 
borne  bv  the  Treasury  the  rest  must  be 
borne  by  the  Bank.  After  that  point,  we 
have  no  further  obligation. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr    Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
a  few  statements  by  way  of  background 
on  this  amendment.  What  we  are  pro- 
posing  to  do  is  give  the  directors  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  additional  latitude 
in  extending  loans.   What   we   are   de- 
bating about  today,  right  now.  involving 
these  amendments,  is  the  extent  to  which 
the    Export-Import    Bank    itself    shaU 
share  losses  should  the  judgment  of  its 
lending  officers  prove  to  be  bad.  To  my 
way  of  thinking— and  I  am  very  strongly 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  and  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  irom  Ten- 
nessee—this   would    give    the    directors 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  freedom  to 
make  loans  which  today  they  are  not 
now  making,  but  it  does  give  them  the 
responsibility    of    bearing,    out    of    the 
Bank's  surplus,  losses  which  they  might 
sustain  by  reason  of  bad  business  judg- 
ment. 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  if  they  are  going 
lo  incur  the  additional  risk  by  making, 
if  not  soft  loans,  at  least  loans  which 
they  are  not  making  today,  that  the 
Bank's  surplus  should  be  responsible  to 
some  extent  up  to  the  full  amount  of  the 
loss  which  we  might  authorize  today. 

I  very  strongly  urge  Members  of  the 
Committee  to  support  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  as 
amended  by  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  concerned  by  some 
of  the  language  to  be  found  m  the  report, 
specifically  on  page  6.  which  I  think 
ought  to  go  in  the  Record  in  considera- 
tion of  this  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
sentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  correct.  I  think  we 
ought  to  put  the  whole  report  in.  It  is 
onlv  a  verj-  brief  report. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  een- 
tleman  can  put  in  the  Recohd  anything 
he  wants  to.  but  let  me  put  in  what  I 
think  ought  to  go  in. 
On  page  6  the  report  reads  as  follows: 
The  intention  of  the  legislation  is  t«  au- 
ilv-.-'Z"  'he  Bank  to  foster  the  foreign  trade 
and  long-term  commercial  interests  of  the 
united  States  by  supporting  transactions 
which  may  involve  somewhat  greater  risks 
Win  those  traditionally  taken  by  the  Bank 
nnder  its  basic  charter.  This  proposed  bill 
in  no  way  is  intended  to  authorize  the  Bank 
to  make  bad  loans. 


intended  to  authorize  the  Bank  to  make 
bad  loans." 
Continuing  the  report  says: 
Tbe  bill  does,  however,  authorize  the  Bank, 
with  respect  to  the  $500  million  of  author- 
izations permitted  by  this  bill,  to  relax  the 
criteria  of  "reasonable  assurance  of  repay- 
ment," which  it  appUes  to  Its  regular 
program. 

What  are  we  about  to  embark  on  here? 
Is  it  proposed  to  relax  the  criteria  for 
the  making  of  loans?  I  heard  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  I  Mr.  PatmanI,  say  it  is 
just  a  little  bit  riskier.  How  far  does  the 
gentleman  intend  to  go  in  the  matter  of 

inviting  risk?  .„    wo 

Mr.    PATMAN.    Not    enough    to    be 

"^^M^  GROSS.  How  far  is  that?  You  have 
taken  the  lead,  in  your  committee,  in  de- 
bauching and  debasing  the  currency  of 
the  United  States.  How  far  do  you  mtend 
to  go  here'' 
Mr.    PATMAN.    Will    the    gentleman 

vield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Our  currency  is  not  de- 
based it  is  the  best  currency  in  the 
world.  It  IS  better  than  gold. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  have  a  bunch  of  scrap 
metal  m  my  pocket  thanks  to  you  and 
vour  committee,  m  part. 
■  Mr  PATMAN.  You  ought  to  be  thank- 
ing anvbodv  responsible  for  it.  Everj-bod^y 
owes  debts  and  taxes.  Anything  you  pur- 
chase vou  can  purchase  with  this  biU, 
which  IS  legal  tender  for  all  debts  pubac 
and  private,  and  we  have  enough  debts 
and  taxes.  ,  ^, 

Mr  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
a  question.  Why  did  you  feel  called  upon 
to  put  into  your  report  the  language : 

This  proposed  bill  in  no  way  is  intended 
to  authorize  the  Bank  to  moke  bad  loans. 


This  is  unusual  language,  and  let  me 
lepeat:    "This  proposed  bill  in  no  way  is 


Mr.  PATMAN.  I  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion, if  the  gentleman  would  like. 

We  have  two  important  competitors, 
Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Tliey 
have  done  exactly  the  same  thing  we 
propose  to  do  here,  to  make  loans  that 
might  be  considered  a  little  riskier,  but 
not  bad  loans,  not  soft  loans.  Tliey  have 
not  lost  any  money.  We  t-re  losing  trade 
bv  reason  of  that.  

"  If  we  want  to  compete  with  them  and 
do  the  same  thing,  we  can  furnish  the 
goods  and  seiwices  here  in  the  United 
States  and  help  our  industry,  help  our 
balance  of  trade,  and  help  ever>-thing. 

It  is  really  a  question  of  meeting  com- 
petition. I  know  the  gentleman  would 
like  for  the  United  States  of  America 
to  meet  competition  from  any  country 

on  earth.  , 

Mr  GROSS.  I  simply  do  not  know 
what  to  make  of  this  language.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  warning  of  worse  things  to  come. 
Therefore.  I  rise  in  support  ot  the 
amendm.ents.  and  particularly  the 
amendment  to  put  a  lid  en  the  open  end 
part  of  the  bill.  Yes.  I  rise  in  support  of 
anv  restrictive  amendm.ent  that  ^^'ill/on- 
fine  this  bill  and  the  operation  of  the 
Bank  of  the  charter  and  the  making  ol 
loans  as  the  charter  provides. 

I  just  do  not  understand  why  it  was 
necessaiT  in  this  report  to  say  that  we 
are  not  now  embarking  on  the  making 
of  bad  loans.  I  would  have  thought  e\  ery 
Met^^b'-'r  of  the  House  could  iissume  that 
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the  Export-Import  Bank  would  not  make 
bad  loans,  and  such  a  statement  would 
be  totally  unnecessary. 

I  am  further  alarmed  when  I  find  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  say- 
ing in  its  report  that : 

The  bin  docs,  however,  authorize  the  Bank 
...  to  relax  the  criteria  of  ■reasonable  as- 
surance of  repa>Tnent."  which  it  applies  to 
Its  regular  program. 

There  ought  to  be  'reasonable  assur- 
ance of  repayment"  in  every  loan  made 
by  the  U.S.  Government  and  I  am  com- 
pletely unable  to  understand  how  it  is 
possible  to  'relax"  that  requirement  un- 
less it  is  now  being  proposed  to  install 
a  soft-loan  window  in  this  Bank  and 
start  tossing  out  the  dollars  without 
adequate  assurance  of  repayment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  make 
it  quite  clear  that  H.R.  16162  actually  is 
putting  the  Eximbank  into  the  business 
of  making  a  type  of  loan  they  have  not 
been  able  to  make  up  until  now.  All  of 
the  loans  that  have  been  made  by  the 
Eximbank  up  to  the  present  time  have 
been  made  with  reasonable  assurance  of 
repaj-ment.  That  is,  the  Congress  in- 
structed the  Bank  to  do  this. 

If  we  pass  this  bill,  the  Bank  would  no 
longer  have  to  require  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  repayment.  Rather,  this  bill  says 
they  can  make  loans  now  with  sufficient 
likelihood  of  repayment.  So  what  we  are 
going  to  start  to  do  is  to  make  soft  loans. 

When  one  of  the  committee  members 
questioned  Mr.  Linder  during  the  hear- 
ings— and  this  appears  on  page  97 — one 
of  the  committee  members  said: 

I  think  w^at  vou  are  coming  to  us  for  is 
an  authority  which  will  allow  you  to  do  that 
which  you  now  claim  would  be  prejudicial 
to  the  existence  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Linder  replied: 

That  is  precisely  the  reason  and  that  is 
why  I  believe  it  desirable  to  set  up  a  clear 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  regular 
operations  of  the  Bank  and  the  new  facility. 
If  for  example.  $65  millon  is  the  amount  that 
Is  required  to  finance  U.S.  exports  to  India, 
and  $50  million  la  all  we  feel  should  fall 
under  our  regular  program,  then  I  would 
want  the  extra  $15  million  to  be  financed 
under  the  new  program. 

The  way  this  bill  is  written,  in  its 
present  form  the  Bank  will  sustain  the 
first  $100  million  in  losses.  All  losses  over 
that,  with  no  ceiling,  will  be  absorbed  by 
the  TreasuiT-  I  think  since  this  is  a  new 
program  and  is  going  to  be  experimental 
in  nature,  to  some  degree,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  amendments  be  adopted  to  place 
a  ceiling  on  the  losses. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania,  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we 
are  just  arguing  about  that  first  $100 
million? 

Mr.  WILLL^MS  of  Pennsylvania,  No. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  And  the  amendment 
provides  that  instead  of  letting  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  take  the  first  SlOO 
million  out  of  its  money,  which  is  really 


public  money,  anyv^'ay,  that  we  com- 
mence digging  into  the  Treasury  right 
after  the  first  $50  million? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  You 
just  asked  me  a  question? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  asking  you  if  that 
is  not  true. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Your 
question 

Mr.  PATMAN.  In  other  words,  if  we 
leave  it  right  as  it  is,  the  Bank  will  pay 
the  first  $100  million.  Then,  if  there  is 
any  money  to  be  paid  by  the  Treasury, 
that  is  another  process.  You  will  then 
have  to  offer  a  bill  that  will  go  to  the 
various  committees  and  the  money  will 
be  appropriated  by  the  Congress  through 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  That  is  a 
protection  for  ever>-body.  Do  you  not 
think  that  is  a  lot  better  than  to  start  so 
quickly,  after  SoO  million,  digging  into 
the  Treasury-  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  You 
asked  me  a  question,  and  I  will  give  you 
the  answer.  You  asked  me  is  it  not  true 
all  we  are  talking  about  is  $100  million, 
and  I  am  saying  to  you,  "No":  that  is  not 
correct. 

If  you  read  page  3  of  the  act,  starting 
in  section  2,  it  says: 

In  the  event  of  any  losses,  as  determined 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank,  in- 
curred on  loans,  guarantees,  and  insurance 
extended  under  this  Act.  such  losses  shall  be 
borne  by  the  Bank  up  to  an  aggregate 
amount  not  exceeding  SlOO.000.000  and  any 
losses  in  excess  thereof  shall  be  borne  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

It  has  already  been  very  clearly  pointed 
out  that  the  lending  authority  under  this 
bill  can  be  up  to  $2  billion.  There  can  be 
substantial  losses  occurring  above  the 
SlOO  million  flcrure.  which  would  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Bank.  Any  losses 
above  that  would  be  borne  by  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Mr,  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress a  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  clarification.  Is  it  not 
true  that  these  amendments  will  merely 
impose  some  discipline  on  the  Directors 
of  the  Bank  in  making  such  soft  loans 
and  place  some  limitations  on  the  ex- 
posure of  the  U.S.  Treasurj'? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  There 
is  no  question  about  that.  All  these 
amendments  are  designed  to  do  is  to 
limit  the  losses. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  And  impose  some 
discipline  on  the  Board  of  Directors? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  And, 
of  course,  they  would  impose  a  discipline 
to  keep  losses  from  going  above  the  al- 
lowed amoimts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Williams]  may 
proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 


man this  question:  He  failed  to  read  sec- 
tion 3.  You  read  the  part  about  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  but  you  did  not 
read  the  part  in  section  3  which  shows 
how  they  get  the  money  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury. It  says: 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  such  amounts 
as  may  be  required  to  cover  any  losses  ex- 
ceeding $100,000,000  incurred  by  the  Bank 
as  a  result  of  loans,  guaranteee,  and  insur- 
ance extended  under  this  Act. 

In  other  words,  section  3  will  authorize 
it,  but  you  have  to  go  through  the  ap- 
propriations process  in  order  to  get  the 
money.  That  makes  a  big  difference.  Yov. 
place  a  burden  on  the  country  by  chang- 
ing it  from  the  original  act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  If  I 
could  use  a  little  of  my  own  time  for  just 
one  moment,  what  you  just  read  is  ex- 
actly what  I  have  been  saying.  It  au- 
thorizes without  any  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion, legislation  covering  losses  in  exces.> 
of  $100  million,  and  that  is  the  purpose 
toward  which  the  amendment  is  dii'ected. 

Mr,  BROCK,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  What  the  chairman  ol 
the  Conunittee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency has  apparently  failed  to  tmder- 
stand  is  that  the  amendment  strengthens 
the  appropriations  process  to  be  followed. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  addressed 
himself  to  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  without  fiscal  year  limitation 
such  amounts  as  may  be  required  to 
cover  any  losses  exceeding  $100  million 
incurred  by  the  Bank  as  a  result  of 
loans,  guarantees,  and  instu-ance  ex- 
tended under  this  act. 

■What  we  want  to  do  is  to  limit  the 
amount  of  expenditures  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretai-y  of  the  Treasury.  But  we 
still  require  the  normal  appropriation 
process  under  and  through  the  Congre.ss 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  differ- 
ence is  this:  You  want  to  commence  dig- 
ging into  the  Treasury  after  the  first  S50 
million  has  been  lost.  I  think  you  ought 
tc  use  the  Export-Import  Bank — they 
are  Government  funds  anyway — and  not 
start  digging  into  the  Treasury  until  SlOO 
million  has  been  lost,  if  at  all,  and  then 
only  after  Congress  approves  it.  You  are 
making  it  harder  on  the  Treasiuy  of  the 
United  States.  I  will  state  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
important  point  we  are  trj'ing  to  make 
here  is  this :  At  the  present  time  this  bill 
reads  that  the  Bank  would  have  to  sus- 
tain losses  of  $100  million,  and  there  is 
no  ceiling  placed  upon  those  losses  that 
can  be  incurred  over  that  amount  by 
the  Treasury.  That  represents  an  open 
end  arrangement  of  losses  which  is 
totally  impracticable. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  will  state  his  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 
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Mr  JONAS.  Is  the  Brock  amendment 
a  substitute  for  both  of  the  amendments 
which  have  been  offered  and  considered 
en  bloc  bv  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
IMr.  Brown],  or  is  the  contrary  situa- 
tion ti-ue?  ^  ^,^  .  _,  ^ 
The  CHAIRMAN.  As  a  substitute.  The 
Brock  amendment  is  a  substitute  for  the 
entire  Brown  of  Michigan  amendments. 
Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
'itate  his  parliamentary'  inquiry. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  the  Brock  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  as  a  substitute  is 
\oted  up  by  the  Committee,  thexi  it  would 
displace  the  entire  Brown  of  Michigan 
amendments? 
The  CHAIRMAN.   The  gentleman   is 

correct.  _,     . 

Mr  JONAS.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  IMr.  Brock] 
for  the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  IMr.  Brown]. 

Thf"  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision < demanded  by  Mr.  Brock)  there 
were— ayes  29.  noes  31. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 

tellers.  ,    ^     ^^ 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr,  Barrett 
and  Mr.  Brock. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers   reported   that   there   were— ayes 
40.  noes  38. 
So    the    substitute    amendment    was 

agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Brown],  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Patmani  there 
were — ayes  41,  noes  39. 

So  the  amendments,  as  amended,  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Conunittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  Landrum,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  'HR.  16162)   to  enable  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  ap- 
prove extension  of  certain  loans,  guaran- 
tees   and  insurance  in  connection  with 
exports  from  the  United  States  in  order 
to  improve  the  balance  of  payments  and 
foster  the  long-term  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  1204.  he  reported  the 
bill    back    to    the    House    with    sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole.  ,      ^, 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  anj' 
amendment?  ,  , 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  Brown  of  Mich- 
igan amendments,  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment?  If  not. 
the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
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the  Brown  of  Michigan  amendments,  as 
amended,  upon  which  a  separate  vote 
lias  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  19,  strike  out  "such 
amounts  .us  may  be  required"  and  Insert 
•■$100,000,000". 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  wall  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  vnW  caU  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  218.  nays  163,  not  voting  52, 

as  follows: 

(Ron  No.  1821 

YEAS— '218 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 

Anderson.  Ill 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 
N.Dak. 
Arends 
Ashmore 
Baring 
Bates 
Battm 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blester 
Blax:kburn 
Bray 
Brtnkley 
Brock 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N  C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Casey 
Cederbere 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
CoUier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Corbett 
Cramer 
CunninRham 
Curtis 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Derwinski 
Devme 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
■Edwards,  Ala 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Everett 
Flndley 
Fino 
Fisher 
Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald 
Fountain 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Gallflanakls 
Gardner 
Oathlngs 


Goodell 
Goodling 
Griffln 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Halev 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Harsha 
Heckler,  Mass 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 

Hunpate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Mo. 
Jones.  N  C. 
King.  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kcrnegay 
Kuplerman 
Kyi 
Laird 
Laneen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
Lukens 
McClory 
McClure 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
MacGregor 
Mahon 
MaiUiard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
May 
Mavne 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnshall 
Mize 

Montgomery 
Morris,  N.  Mex 
Morton 
Mosher 
Myers 
Natcher 
R,  Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Konskl 
Passman 
Pettis 
Pickle 


Plrnle 

Poa«e 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  Tex. 

Quie 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reid,  HI, 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Savior 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif, 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stubblefleld 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  Ga 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

■Wylie 

Wyman 

Zion 

Zwach 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Barrett 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass 
Burton,  Calif. 
Bvrne,  Pa. 
Cabell 
CahlU 
Clark 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Gorman 

Culver 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Diggs 

Dineell 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fascell 

Feishan 

Flood 

Foley 

Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Friedei 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 


.  Va 


,  Calif. 


NAYS— 163 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash 

Hardy 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Havs 

Hechler.  W 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

HoUfield 

Irwm 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Klrwan 

Kluczynski 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McCloskey 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McFall 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Machen 
Madden 
Mathias.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 

Miller,  Calif. 
Mlolsh 
Mink 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse,  Mass. 
Moss 
Nedzi 
Nsx 


O'Hara,  Mich. 
Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 
O'NeUl.  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
PerkliiS 
Phllbln 
Pike 

Price,  ni. 
Pryor 
Purcell 
.  Rees 
Reld,  N.Y. 
Reuss 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rodlno 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Ronan 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Roslenkowskl 
Roush 
Roybal 
Rvan 

St  Germain 
St  Onge 
Sisk 

Smith.  Iowa 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Tlernan 
Tunney 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Vlgortto 
Waldle 
Whalen 
Wldnall 
Willis 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolfl 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 


Ashbrook 

Ay  res 

Bell 

Bingham 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Broomfleld 

Button 

Carey 

Carter 

Celler 

Conyers 

Cowger 

Daddano 

Dawson 

Donohue 

Evins,  Tenn. 


NOT  VOTING— 52 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  NY. 
O'Hara.  111. 


Fallon 

Farbstein 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Gilbert 

Hai  sen.  Idaho 
Harrison 
Hubert 
Holland 
Howard 
Karsten 
Kelly 

King.  Calif. 
KuykendaU 
McMillan 
Moore 


Pelly 

Podell 

Puclnskl 

Resnick 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rosenthal 

Scheuer 

Stuckey 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced  the   following 
pairs : 

Bow  for,  with  Mr.  Carey  against. 
Carter  for,  with  Mr  Rooney  against. 
Pelly  for,  with  Mr.  Donohue  against. 
Waggonner    lor,    with    Mr.    Brademas 

against. 
Mr  Cowger  for.  with  Mr.  Bingham  against. 
Mr  Kuvkendall  for.  ^^Ith  Mr.  Celler  against 
Mr  Harrison  for.  \^-tth  Mrs.  Kelly  against 
Mr  Broomfield  for,  with  Mr.  Podell  against 
Mr  \shbrook  for.  ■with  Mr.  Gilbert  against 
Mr  Button  for.  with  Mr.  Fallon  against 
Mr.  Riegle  for,  with  Mr.  King  of  California 

against.  „   jj     , 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt   for.  with  Mr.  Daddarlo 

against.  „ 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  for.  with  Mr.  Garmatz 

against. 
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Mr.  Moore  for,  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois 
against. 

Mr.  Gettys  for.  with  Mr.  Howard  against. 

Mr  McMillan  for.  with  Mr  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Rivers  for.  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford 
against. 

Mr.  Hebert  for.  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Stuckey  for.  with  Mr.  Farbstein 
against. 

Mr   Ayres  for.  with  Mr   Rosenthal  against. 

Mr.  Bell  for,  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr    Dawson  wltii  Mr.  Holland. 
Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.   Pucinski    with   Mr.    Resnlck. 
Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Tenzer. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts 
changed  her  voi-e  from  •nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vot«  was  announceci 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  ojiened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table.      i 


GENERAL   LEAVE 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  rhat  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
on  the  bill  just  passed  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Thei"e  was  no  objection.  i 


STARS  AND  STRIPES  OUTLINES 
CHAIRMAN  PATMAN'S  PLAN  FOR 
EXPANDED  MILITARY  CREDIT 
UNION  SERVICE 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.s.s  the  House 
for  I  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  carried 
an  article  entitled  "More  GI  Credit 
Unions  Urged."  that  graphically  spells 
out  the  plans  that  Chairman  Wright 
Patm-an.  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  has  for  extending 
credit  union  service  to  militar.v  personnel 
stationed  throughout  the  world. 

The  article  also  cites  the  outstanding 
results  of  the  .six  credit  unions  that  have 
been  establisiied  in  Germany.  These 
credit  unions,  which  are  suboffices  of  ex- 
isting U.S.  credit  unions,  came  into  exist- 
ence at  the  urging  of  Chairman  Patman 
and  following  an  investigation  by  mem- 
bers of  the  .special  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
that  visited  Europe  in  1966  to  study  mili- 
tary credit  conditions. 

Recently,  this  body  passed  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  conduct  further  investiga- 
tions of  the  credit  situation  in  Europe 
and  in  Asia.  It  is  my  hope  that  at  the  end 


of  this  investigation,  we  will  have  credit 
unions  throughout  the  world  for  our 
servicemen  and  that  the  day  of  the  loan 
shark  operating  outside  of  military  in- 
stallations will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  Member  of  this  House 
has  done  more  to  help  the  servicemen 
with  their  credit  problems  than  the  gen- 
tleman f:"om  Texas,  Chairman  Patman. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  article  makes  it 
quite  clear  just  how  important  Chainnan 
Patman's  efforts  have  been.  I  include  it 
herewith : 

More  GI  CREorr  tJNioNs  Urged 
(By  Marc  Huet) 

Washington. — Rep.  Wright  Patman  (D- 
Tex.i.  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  hopes  to  be  able  to 
send  his  domestic  finance  subcommittee  and 
two  staff  investigators  to  Europe  and  the  Par 
East  this  summer  in  an  effort  to  prod  the 
Defense  Department  into  taking  servicemen 
out  of  what  he  calls  "the  credit  jungle." 

Patman  plans  to  have  the  subcommittee, 
headed  by  Rep.  Joseph  Mlnish  iD-N.J.) ,  visit 
every  major  military  installation,  meet  with 
military  and  host  country  officials  and  iron 
out  problems  to  establish  credit  unions  in 
every  country  where  sizable  numbers  of  U.S. 
troops  are  stationed.  He  said  defense  officials 
were  only  paying  lip  service  to  efforts  to  solve 
the  problem. 

During  this  summer's  trip  Patman  also 
hopes  to  see  the  subcommittee  continue  its 
investigation  of  frauds  and  high-interest 
credit  schemes,  mostly  for  automobile  fi- 
nancing, that,  he  said,  are  being  used  against 
men  and  women  in  uniform. 

The  trip  is  subject  to  passage  of  a  House 
resolution  due  to  come  up  for  a  vote  this 
week. 

"It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  be  able  ro  clear 
the  way  for  eetablishment  of  credit  vmions 
at  every  major  military  installation  in  the 
world  at  the  conclusion  of  this  investiga- 
tion." Patman  told  the  House. 

Patman  also  said  he  is  continuing  to  push 
for  more  on-base  credit  unions  because  of 
"what  is  being  done  to  our  servicemen  by 
loan  sharks,  con  artists,  and  assorted 
thieves." 

Witnesses  before  his  committee  liave  es- 
timated servicemen  pay  as  much  as  $50  mil- 
lion a  year  in  excess  interest  rates.  The  sub- 
commUtee's  flies  contain  hundreds  of  cases 
of  servicemen  and  women  who  have  been 
charged  rates  ranging  as  high  as  60  to  70  per 
cent  a  vear  and  victimized  in  every  way  p>os- 
sible. 

Frauds  and  deception  In  the  United  States, 
he  added,  "while  shocking,  are  pale  in  com- 
parison to  those  used  against  servicemen  in 
foreign  countries,  although  many  of  the 
overseas  frauds  are  perpetrated  by  U.S.  com- 
panies." 

The  Texas  congressman  leveled  most  of  his 
criticism  at  companies  in  Europe  and  in  and 
around  military  installations  in  the  United 
States,  but  he  pointed  out  that  the  same 
thing  is  going  on  in  the  Far  East. 

"After  much  prodding  and  letter  writing." 
he  noted,  the  Defense  Department  author- 
ized credit  unions  at  military  installations 
overseas  two  years  ago.  but  since  then  only 
six  official  credit  unions  have  been  set  up.  all 
in  West  Germany.  They  are  at  Wiesbaden. 
Wuerzberg,  Ramstein.  Berlin,  Puerth.  and 
Mannheim-Stuttgart. 

Although  they  have  been  in  operation  only 
a  few  months,  Patman  said  they  have  per- 
formed  "beyond   the   wildest   expectations.' 

Retired  Army  Brig.  Gen.  Evert  S.  Thomas, 
Jr..  executive  secretary  of  the  Defense  Credit 
Union  Council,  wrote  Patman  April  11  to 
give  him  these  initial  West  German  results: 

"As  of  31  March  1968  the  suboffices  had 
signed  up  4.290  members,  received  share  de- 
posits in  the  amount  of  S349  286.75  and  made 
loans  in  the  amount  of  82,030,711. 


"Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  month  of  March  loans  were  made 
to  pay  grades  ranging  from  the  lowest  rank- 
ing enlisted  man  (El)  to  the  highest  rank- 
ing officer  1 010). 

"When  the  (defense)  directive  was  origi- 
nally signed  for  establishing  credit  unions  it 
was  my  understanding  .  .  .  there  would  be 
no  conflicts  with  the  local  laws  in  establisii- 
Ing  these  credit  unions."  Patman  added. 

"However,  a  group  of  Defense  Department 
lawyers,  apparently  determined  to  block 
(their)  establishment  .  .  .  decided  that  tlie 
credit  unions  could  not  be  established  un- 
less military  bases  met  all  the  laws  of  the 
host  countries.  I  do  not  agree  with  their 
findings  but  nevertheless  liave  gone  along 
with  their  recommendations  and  attempted 
to  work  out  .igreements  with  the  host  coun- 
tries. 

"The  military  has  not  taken  an  active  role 
in  working  for  the  credit  unions  with  the 
host  countries  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
we  have  received  permission  for  (their)  es- 
tablishment .   .   .  only  in  Germany." 


HANDICAPPED    CHILDREN'S    EARLY 
EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  S;jeaker.  of  the 
many  unfoitunate  children  we  iiave 
come  to  call  the  "disadvantaged."  no 
child  is  m.o-e  deserving  of  our  interest 
and  our  assistance  than  the  child  whj 
is  born  with  a  physical,  mental,  or  emo- 
tional handicap.  These  children  besin 
their  struggle  to  cope  with  ."■nd  master 
the  challenges  that  our  .society  preseriis 
with  a  nervous  system  that  may  not 
allow  them  to  see  or  hear  clearly,  to  move 
their  muscles  at  will,  to  remember  ac- 
curately, or  to  leason clearly. 

I  am  introducing  the  Handicapprc 
Children?  Early  Education  Assistance 
Act.  wiiicii  will  provide  the  handicapped 
child  with  the  opportimity  for  a  head- 
start  toward  meeting  life's  challenges. 
We  have  seen  the  contributions  which 
can  be  made  by  preschool  education  for 
the  child  whose  life  has  been  marked  by 
poverty,  but  we  have  had  no  similar  ap- 
proach to  advancing  the  educational  at- 
tainment of  handicapped  children. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Han- 
dicapped reports  that  less  than  one-half 
of  the  Nation's  school  districts  have  spe- 
cial classes  for  handicapped  children. 
and  in  the  overwhelming  number  oi 
situations  where  classes  are  available, 
the'e  are  no  early  education  programs. 
Only  in  the  areas  of  deafnes.s  and  speecii 
and  hearing  disordeis  have  we  really 
begun  to  -xpiore  the  benefits  of  pre- 
school programs,  and  these  programs  are 
by  nr>  means  v.-idespread  o'-  Ion'-  estab- 
lished. I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
witness  the  ef[cctivene.ss  of  such  pro- 
grams, as  in  my  district  we  are  fortunate 
to  have  the  Mount  Carmel  Guild  pro- 
gram for  handicapped  children,  an  out- 
standingly fine  operation. 

Studies  of  child  d-n-elopm^nt  have 
shown  that  early  education  can  acceler- 
ate the  social  and  mental  development 
of  handicapped  children,  yet  most  par- 
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ents  find  that  while  their  children  may 
be  diagno.sed  as  handicapped  at  birth  or 
shortly  thereafter,  they  must  keep  those 
children  at  hoine  until  they  are  5  or  6 
years  of  age.  This  is  a  double  tragedy, 
the  wa^te  of  critical  years  in  the  child's 
life,  and  the  placing  on  the  family  of 
the  terrible  burden  of  watching  hope- 
lessly as  the  opportunity  slips  away  for 
a  headstart  toward  success  in  school  and 
society. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Handicapped  Children,  established  by 
action  of  the  Congress  in  19i56.  specifi- 
cally recommended  the  development  of 
model  programs  of  preschool  education 
for  handicapped  children.  In  their  le- 
port  submitted  January  of  this  year,  tliey 
affirmed  the  effectiveness  ot  early  edu- 
cation and  pointed  out: 

L.ick  of  educational  attention  to  preschool 
handicapped  children  tends  lo  increase  the 
negative  effect  oi  mental  and  physical  dis- 
abilities as  the  child  becomes  older.  Even  if 
all  other  social  and  moral  arguments  were 
disregarded  there  are  important  economic 
f.ictors  to  be  considered. 


vide  for  training  others  who  want  to  be- 
uin  providing  early  education  opportuni- 
ties. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  rapid 
development  in  support  by  Congress  for 
education  of  the  handicapped.  We  have 
created  the  new  Bureau  of  Education  for 
the  Handicapped  in  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  We  have  added  a  special  title, 
title    VI,     Education   for   Handicapped 
Children"  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary   Education    Act,    and    we    have 
strengthened   a   number   of   other   pro- 
grams. The  program  I  am  proposing  to- 
day does  not  take  a  back  seat  in  im- 
portance to  any  of  these.  It  will  bring  us 
into  a  new  era  of  educating  handicapped 
children— an   era   where   we   will   begiii 
with  the  birth  of  the  child  to  i^lan  for 
social,  physical  and  intellectual  stimu- 
lation which  will  do  everything  possible 
to  overcome   the   deficiencies   the  child 
may  have,  and  to  .yive  him  a  maximum 
chance  to  live  a  full  life,  to  fulfill  his 
potentialities,  and  to  make  his  positive 
contribution  to  his  country. 


The  report  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
the  costs  to  society  for  institutionalizing 
a  retarded  child  over  his  lifetime  exceeds 
S75.000  without  taking  into  effect  what 
he  might  have  earned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  propose 
today  will  authorize  the  development  and 
implementation    of    experimental    pre- 
.school    and   early    education   programs. 
These  programs  will  be  distributed  across 
the  Nation  in  'ooth  rural  and  urban  areas, 
and  will  be  desianed  to  i)rovide  models 
for  each  area  of  handicapping  condition, 
the  deaf,  the  nearing  impaired  and  the 
i^peech    impaired,    the    visually    handi- 
capped, the  mentally  retarded,  the  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  the  crippled  and  other 
health    impaired    children    who    require 
special   education   and   related   services. 
The  programs  will  facihtate  the  intel- 
lectual, emotional,  physical,  mental,  so- 
cial and  language  development  of  these 
children.  The  children's  parents  will  be 
involved  in  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  the  programs,  and  each  program 
Till  have  a  demonstration  and  an  evalua- 
tion component  so  that  the  community 
and  in  fact  the  whole  State  can  under- 
stand more  about  the  problems  of  edu- 
cating handicapped  children  and  can  see 
the  potentialities  of  such  children. 

In  this  day  of  biUion-dollar  programs. 
this  is  not  a  giant  project  in  terms  of  cost. 
The  bill  authorizes  SI  million  the  first 
vear  and  SIO  million  the  second  year. 
With  this  .support.   100  centers  can  be 
planned  and  operated  on  budgets  of  ap- 
proximately   SIOO.OOO    per    year.    A    5- 
year  )}rcgram  is  proposed,  v.ith  a  year  for 
planning.    3    years    for    opc-ration.    and 
another  year  combining  operation  with 
the  dissemination  of  evaluation  of  the 
project.   These   centers   do   represent   a 
viant    project    in    another    dimension. 
They  will  open  the  door  to  preschool  edu- 
cation  for   handicapped   children.   The 
models  developed  will  be  adopted  by  com- 
munities, and  by  States.  Instead  of  a 
randomized     process     of     development 
where   each  nev.-   program   begins  from, 
scratch  and  may  fail  to  profit  from  the 
experience  of  other  programs,  these  pro- 
grams   v.-ill    systematically    disseminate 
their  plans  and  their  progress,  and  pro- 


ANOTHER  ASSASSINATION 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabam<i.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  lor  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  upon  learning  that  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  died  as  a  result  of  an 
assassin's  bullet,  one  immediately  thinks 
back  to  the  assassination  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy.  The  .shooting  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  occurred  only  a  couple 
of  months  ago.  Whatever  you  might  have 
thought  of  any  ot  these  individuals,  we 
must  ask  ourselves:  How  long  are  we 
going  to  tolerate  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence? How  long  arc  we  going  to  permit 
complete  disregard  lor  law  and  order? 
How  long  can  this  Nation  survive  with- 
out a  healthy  respect  for  the  law? 

All  citizens  must  resolve  to  live  by  the 
law  and  put  an  end  to  the  atmosphere 
in  this  country  that  lends  itself  to  vio- 
lence. 

We  just  cannot  become  a  Nation  of 
people  who  kill  those  with  whom  we 
might  disagree.  The  very  foundation  of 
this  free  country  is  based  on  the  fact 
that,  as  a  Nation  of  free  individuals,  we 
have  a  right  to  be  different,  to  speak 
otir  mind,  to  pursue  our  own  beliefs.  And 
this  is  ti-ue  whether  we  are  liberal  or 
conservative,  black  or  wiiite.  big  or  little. 
If  we  ever  lose  this  freedom  then  we 
shall  become  a  Nation  of  animals,  and 
we  shall  not  be  worthy  of  the  laith  our 
forefathers  had  .n  the  future  of  this 
countrj'  and  its  i^eople. 

Our  Constitution  seeks  to  assure  that 
we  shall  always  have  a  government  of 
laws  rather  than  of  men.  and  we  must 
bena  every  efTort  to  see  that  it  shall 
always  be  that  way.  Whether  it  remains 
so  depends  on  each  and  evcr>-  individual 
citizen  of  this  countiT- 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  fall  into  the 
old  trap  Oi  suggesting  that  we  should 
all  feel  guilty  because  some  depraved 
person  pulled  the  trigger  that  snuffed 


out  the  life  of  the  Senator.  But  the  thing 
that  concerns  me  is  that  over  the  years 
this  coimti-y  .seems  to  have  drifted  into 
a  feeling  of  lack  of  respect  for  the  law 
and  the  rights  of  others. 

Court  decisions  are  showing  more  and 
more  laxity  in  dealing  with  criminals. 
Stiff  sentences  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule,  and  appeals  many  times 
overturn  convictions  on  mere  technicali- 
ties and  result  in  known  criminals  being 
tured  loose  on  .society. 

When  violence  and  crime  occur,  there 
is  a  great  tendency  to  look  for  some  way- 
out  excuse  in  an  effort  to  remove  the 
blame  from  the  person  who  committed 
the  crime. 

We  have  come  to  look  on  liots  as 
something  to  expect  each  summer,  and 
the  summers  get  longer  and  longer  each 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  price  of  freedom  is 
extremely  high.  Whether  freedom  lasts 
really  depends  on  each  individual  in  this 
countiy.  Becau.se  as  individuals  we  can 
create  an  atmosphere  of  good  will  for  all 
men.  or  we  can  create  an  atmosphere 
in  which  crime  and  violence  are  com- 
monplace and  accepted. 

God  liclp  this  countrj-  if  we  should 
choose  the  wrong  path. 


POOR  PEOPLES  CAMPAIGN  LEADER 
ATTACKS  CONGRESSMEN  AND 
MEMBERS    OF   THE    PRESS 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
CaroUna? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  many 
of  our  colleagues,  some  25  years  ago  I 
devoted  a  ,.:reat  deal  rjf  time  to  flghtma 
fascism  in  Europe  and  North  Africa. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one 
James  Bevel,  a  top-ranking  official  in 
the  Poor  People's  Campaign,  took  it  up- 
on himself  to  associate  me  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  with  this  alien 
political  ideology  in  a  recent  address  to 
congressional  staff  members. 

Although  I  was  not  present  duriaa 
Bevel's  tirade,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  several  members  of  the  press  were 
m  attendance.  In  fact,  it  was  reported 
that  Bevel  was  particularly  distraught 
on  the  day  his  remarks  were  made.  Tlie 
truth  hurts.  It  was  on  that  day  that  I 
pointed  out  a  significant  instance  in 
wliich  prominently  identified  Commu- 
nists -vcre  invohcd  in  the  Poor  People's 
Campai&n. 

However,  Bevel's  charges  against  me 
personally  are  of  no  real  significance.  I 
struck  a  "nerve,  and  in  the  type  of  arro- 
gant demagoguery  which  has  so  char- 
acterized those  of  his  ilk.  he  could  only 
resort  to  a  few  incoherent  cliches  about 
fascism. 

What  :«  significant  is  the  type  of  man 
who  could  castigate  Congressmen,  pub- 
lic officials  throu2hout  the  United 
States,  and  members  ot  the  press  corps, 
by  lumping  them,  all  together  as  Fascists. 
As  most  of  us  arc  aware,  this  is  the 
same  ureacher  of  so-called  nonviolence 
who  served  as  national  director  of  the 
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Spring  Mobilization  Committee  to  End 
the  War  in  Vietnam.  He  was  the  signer 
of  a  public  appeal  for  funds  to  furnish 
the  DuBois  Clubs'  "freedom  center"  club- 
house in  Chicago  and  joined  as  a  co- 
plaintiff  with  the  DuBois  Clubs  in  a  suit 
to  restrain  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  from  holding  hearings  on  the 
DCA,  or  DuBois  Clubs  of  America. 

Here's  what  former  Attorney  General 
Nicholtis  deB  Katzenbach  had  to  say 
when  he  petitioned  SACB  to  require  the 
DuBois  Clubs  to  register  as  a  Commu- 
nist-front organization : 

From  Its  Inception,  DCA  i  DuBois  Clubs 
of  America)  has  been  and  is  substantially 
dominated  and  controlled  by  the  Commu- 
nist Party  and  has  been  and  is  primarily  op- 
erated for  the  purpose  of  giving  aid  and 
support   to   the   Communist   Party. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Bevel's  identification  with 
Communist -supported  causes  is  prac- 
tically endless.  His  wife.  Diane  Nash 
Bevel,  made  an  imauthorized  trip  to 
Hanoi,  capital  of  North  Vietnam.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Chicago  Defender  reported  on 
May  11.  1966.  that  Bevel  told  several 
hundred  teenage  gang  members  in  Wood- 
lawn,  a  Chicago  suburb,  that  "we're  going 
to  close  down  Chicago  "  unless  Mayor 
Daley  met  their  civil  rights  demands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  only  need  to  examine 
the  record  of  Bevel  and  his  fellow  revo- 
lutionaries to  determine  the  real  aim  of 
this  ridiculous  episode  which  is  taking 
place  in  West  Potomac  Park.  In  my  re- 
marks on  the  floor  on  May  21.  I  care- 
fully detailed  what  took  place  in  a  2-day 
secret  meeting  in  Atlanta  in  which  pre- 
viously identified  Communists  and  SCLC 
leaders  planned  the  course  of  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign.  Although  I  have  been 
branded  as  a  Fascist  for  telling  the  truth, 
it  is  sadly  ironic  that  none  of  the  cam- 
paign leaders  have  denied  that  the  meet- 
ing took  place. 

The  American  people  want  to  know 
the  truth  about  the  leaders  of  this  cam- 
paign, and  no  one.  including  the  profes- 
sional agitator.  James  Bevel,  is  going  to 
stop  me  from  giving  it  to  them.      , 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, June  10,  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Hon.  John  J.  Rooney  of  the  14th  District 
of  New  York,  was  awarded  the  "Grand 
Official"  decoration  in  the  "Order  of  the 
Merit  of  the  Republic  of  Italy"  for  his 
tireless  efforts  to  strengthen  the  bonds 
of  friendship  between  Italy  and  the 
United  States. 

In  responding  to  the  presentation  of 
the  award  by  the  Italian  Ambassador, 
His  Excellency  Egidio  Ortona,  Mr. 
Rodney  listed  some  of  the  impressive 
contributions  Americans  of  Italian 
descent  have  made  to  this  coimtry.  I  find 
th,^se  remarks  by  Mr.  Rooney  note- 
worthy and,  by  leave  grant-ed,  include 
them  herein: 

Mr.  Ambassador  and  friends,  it  Is  a  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  be  Invited  here  this  after- 


noon to  receive  this  honor  from  you  In  be- 
half of  your  distinguished  President,  Giu- 
seppe Saragat. 

It  is  gratifying  indeed  for  me  to  be  so  gra- 
ciously reminded  that  my  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  F>«ople  of  Italy  have  not  gone  un- 
noticed. 

Yoiu-  generous  praise  of  these  efforts  is 
typical  of  the  response  the  Italian  people  ex- 
tend to  Americans  everywhere  for  the  help 
this  country  has  given  them. 

Your  actions  here  today  illustrate  the 
warmth  of  the  friendship  and  the  depth  of 
the  understanding  existing  between  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  and  of  yours.  Indeed,  your 
actions  make  clear  why  it  is  always  such  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  you,  Mr.  Ambassador, 
and  to  work  for  the  people  whom  you  so  ably 
represent. 

I  am  grateful  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  with  President  Saragat  and  with 
President  Johnson  at  the  White  House  ways 
and  means  of  strengthening  the  understand- 
ing and  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  the 
people  of  oiu'  two  nations. 

All  my  fellow  Americans  are  sincerely 
grateful  to  President  Saragat  not  only  for 
his  magnificent  efforts  In  strengthening  de- 
mocracy in  Europe,  but  for  his  ardent  efforts 
to  achieve  the  utmost  in  cooperation  be- 
tween our  two  governments.  Among  his  host 
of  friends  here  in  the  United  States  he  :s 
considered  one  of  the  world's  leading  states- 
men dedicated  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

For  generation  after  generation  we  Ameri- 
cans have  received  countless  benefits  from 
the  people  of  Italy.  'We  prize  deeply  the  great 
gifts  of  art  and  music  which  have  come  from 
your  master  artists. 

We  are  even  more  grateful  for  the  contri- 
butions of  the  scores  of  artists  of  Italian  birth 
or  descent.  How  much  would  America  miss 
If  It  had  no  Caruso,  no  Toscanini.  no  Cam- 
panlnl.  no  Moffo,  no  Lanza,  no  Lombardo  or 
no  Como. 

How  drab  this  Capital  City  would  be  if  its 
imposing  buildings  had  been  constructed 
without  the  compelling  influence  of  the  great 
Italian  artists  who  gave  us  and  the  world 
such  a  rich  heritage  of  artistic  splendor  and 
beauty. 

How  much  less  effective  our  educational 
system  of  which  we  are  rightly  proud  would 
be  without  the  gifts  of  such  master  teachers 
as  .'\ngelo  Patrl,  Edward  Mortola  and  Francis 
Verdi. 

How  much  poorer  America  would  be  if  it 
had  not  been  able  to  claim  as  its  own  the  host 
of  capable  public  servants  and  eminent 
statesmen  such  as  the  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  who  are  justly  proud  of 
their  Italian  heritage. 

Our  advanced  position  in  the  realm  of 
science  has  been  achieved  because  of  the  con- 
tributions made  by  Enrico  Fermi  and  his 
fellow  scientists  of  Italian  heritage. 

Yes.  America  is  richer  indeed  for  the  con- 
tributions which  Che  sons  and  daughters  of 
our  sister  republic  have  made  over  this 
Nation's  entire  life  span.  As  these  great 
artists  and  artislans  gave  of  their  talents, 
thousands  of  today's  young  citizens  of  Italian 
lineage  are  risking  their  lives  in  the  swamps 
and  jungles  of  Vietnam,  Many  are  making 
the  supreme  sacrifice  In  behalf  of  their 
country. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  that  Ameri- 
cans hold  the  people  of  Italy  In  such  affec- 
tion and  admiration, 

I  share  with  them  these  feelings  but  I  have 
even  more  personal  reasons, 

I  was  bom  and  reared  among  Italians.  I 
went  to  school  with  Itallan-.'Vmerican  youth, 
I  played  in  an  Italian-American  band  where 
I  gained  much  of  my  present  love  for  Italian 
music.  I  learned  to  enjoy  pasta,  lingulni  clam 
sauce  white  and  the  glories  of  Italian  food 
to  which  I  owe  much  of  my  present  girth, 

I  learned  how  meaningful  is  the  obsen-- 
ance  of  Columbus  Day  and  I  have  continu- 
ously sought  to  have  it  made  a  national  holi- 
day to  pay  tribute  to  the  "father  of  our 
continent." 


I  learned  first  hand  in  my  own  community 
of  the  heartaches  and  injustices  resulting 
from  unfair  immigration  laws  which  moti- 
vated my  efforts  to  secure  just  legislation 
In  this  respect  I  want  to  express  my  thanks 
to  so  many  of  you  here  today  for  your  con- 
stant support  over  the  years  in  the  fight  tor 
decent  immigration  laws  designed  to  unite 
famUies. 

I  want  to  express  my  deepest  appreciation 
to  many  of  yovi  here  and  to  the  many  of 
your  colleagues  not  here  for  all  the  help  you 
have  given  me  in  support  ol  the  legislation 
most  needed  by  the  people  for  whom  yuu 
have  great  concern.  It  has  always  been  a 
satisfying  and  pleasant  experience  to  help 
people  like  these  who  are  willing,  even 
anxious  to  help  themselves, 

Mr.  .Embassador.  I  nccept  this  honor  with 
great  pleasure  but  with  deep  humility,  I 
pledge  you  and  your  President  .x  continua- 
tion of  my  efforts  to  strengthen  the  ties  be- 
tween the  people  of  this  country  and  oi 
vours. 
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CONGRESSMAN  JOE  L,  EVINS.  ME- 
MORIAL DAY  SPEAKER  AT  THE 
VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
CENTER.  MOUNTAIN  HOME.  JOHN- 
SON CITY.  TENN. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  '  Mr.  M.at- 
suNAGA ) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  uenlleman  from  Tennessee 
!  Mr,  QuiLLEN  1  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  \va.^ 
deeply  honored  to  have  my  friend  anci 
colleague.  Congressman  Joe  L,  Evins.  in 
my  district  on  Sunday,  May  26.  1968,  for 
the  annual  Memorial  Day  Sen'ices  at  the 
Veterans'  Administration  facility  at 
Mountain  Home.  Johnson  City,  Tenn.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  lovely  wife.  Ann. 

Congressman  Evins  gave  the  principal 
address  and  it  was  so  stirring  and  well 
received  that  I  would  like  to  make  his 
words  available  to  the  readers  of  the 
Record. 

As  we  all  know,  he  ably  represents 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  in 
Tennessee  and  was  first  elected  to  the 
Congress  on  November  5.  1946, 

Congressman  Evins  has  an  enviable 
public  service  record.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Independent  Of- 
fices Appropriations:  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  Appro- 
priations: a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations:  chairman  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business: 
chairman  of  the  Speaker's  personnel 
committee:  .served  on  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  and  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  House  Ethics  Committee — Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct. 

In  my  introductory  remarks.  I  not 
only  pointed  out  my  colleague's  envi- 
able record  of  public  service,  but  also 
his  outstanding  and  courageous  work 
for  veterans.  I  think  it  is  very  appro- 
priate I  point  out  again  as  I  did  in  intro- 
ducing him  that  throughout  his  public 
career  Congressman  Evins  has  shown  a 
deep  concern  for  veterans  and  has  re- 
ceived awards  from  veterans  organiza- 
tions in  honor  of  his  ser\'ice  to  veterans. 
He  sei-ved  on  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  for  several  years  following 
his  election  to  the  Congress.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  he  played  an  important  role  in 
drafting    veterans    legislation— and    as 


chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dependent Offices  Appropriations  he 
has  played  an  even  more  important  role 
in  rerard  to  appropriations  to  fund  the 
vast  programs  of  benefits  for  veterans. 

Some  20  agencies  plus  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment are  funded  in  his  subcommittee 
and  while  some  agencies  were  cut  back 
sharply,  the  VA  was  given  generous 
funding. 

In  this  key  position.  Congressman 
Evins  has  played  an  important  role  in 
the  development  of  the  greatest  veterans 
assistance  program  in  the  histor>-  of  any 

nation. 

The  Congressman  served  in  the  Euro- 
pean theater  in  World  War  n  and  was 
elected  to  Congress  as  a  returning  soldier. 

Congressman  Evins  believes  that  our 


all  servicemen  will  be  contacted  and  ap- 
prised of  veterans  benefits  in  separation  and 
service  centers  as  they  are  released  Irom 
active  duty. 

Tlie  Appropriations  Bill  recently  approved 
by  my  Committee  and  the  House  provides 
$5  billion  300  million  for  veterans  benefit;. — 
75  percent  of  the  entire  appropriation — and 
SI  billion  420  million  for  hospital  and  medi- 
cal care — 21  percent  of  the  budget  for  the 
VA.  Tlie  budget  requests  of  some  agenclei 
of  government  were  cut  sharply  in  Com- 
mittee. However,  the  programs  for  veterans 
were  fully  and  generously  funded.  I  repeat. 
this  nation  has  the  greatest  veterans  benefits 
program  of  any  country  in  the  world.  And 
Congress  and  the  country  intend  to  keep  It 
that  way, 

A  subsUntlal  appropriation  in  excess  of 
$50  million  is  provided  armually  for  repair 
and  maintenance  of  our  vast  veterans  hos- 
pital and  domiciliary  facilities  which  have 
an  estimated  value  of  more  than  Sl'i  billion. 


\eterans  who  fought  to  preserve  freedom     As  vou  may  know,  arrangements  have  been 
and  liberty  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the     made  for  some  needed  facility  improvements 
Nation,  and  he  has  worked  to  assist  vet- 
erans in  receiving  the  consideration  and 
assistance  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues and  readers  of  the  Record  his 
outstanding  speech,  which  follows: 
EXCERPTS    From    Memorial    Day    Speech    by 

REPRESENTATUTE  JOE  L    EVINS,  DEMOCRAT,  OF 

Tennessee 

Certainly  we  want  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
Gold  Star  Mothers  who  are  with  us  here  to- 
fMv  The  Gold  Star  Mothers  have  paid  the 
-•.■.preme  sacrifice  for  our  country.  Their  sons 
have  given  their  lives — these  mothers  have 
given  their  sons.  There  can  be  no  greater 
bitcrifice — no  greater  devotion  to  freedom. 

Our  veterans  have  come  home  to  a  grateful 
:i.-,Uon  that  is  providing  them  with  excellent 
:,:cilities  and  the  best  hospital  and  medical 
Lare  possible,  I  know  this  is  so  because  I 
serve  on  the  Appropriations  Committee  that 
provides  the  funds  for  all  programs  of  the 
Veterans  Administration — including  the  hos- 
pital and  medical  care  programs — and  I  want 
".o  assure  you  that  ours  is  the  best.  It  is  sec- 
end  to  none.  I  am  sure  all  of  you  will  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  that  the  House  recently 
approved  an  appropriation  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  the  next  year  totaling 
more  for  veterans'  benefits  than  $7  billion 
dollars.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  budgets 
iver  in  the  history  of  our  country — except 
for  a  few  months  Immediately  following 
World  War  II.  This  appropriation  finances 
;he  vast  veterans'  benefit  programs  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  These  include,  In 
addition  to  the  hospital  and  medical  care 
programs,  compensation  and  pensions,  re- 
;iabilltatlon.  education,  housing  and  loan 
programs,  research  and  training,  veterans 
insurance,  among  others. 

The     highlights    of     the    full     range     of 

benefits   which   a   grateful    nation,   through 

■he  Congress,  provides  all  veterans  include: 

:.  Nearly  5  million  veterans  or  their  survivors 

■.nil   receive   comp>ensation  or   pension   pay- 
ments. 2.  Over  250.000  veterans  will  receive 

L'Maranteed  or  direct  loan  assistance  to  pur- 
chase  homes.  3.  Nearly   6  million   veterans 

•.viU  maintain  government  life  insurance  in 

force — an   additional   4    million    active-duty 

servicemen   will   be   insured — a    total   of    10 

million  families  of  veterans  and  servicemen 

protected    with    insurance.    4.    Over    730.000 

post-Korean  Conflict  veterans  will  enter  into 

catication    or    training    programs,    5.    About 

32.000  sons  and  daughters  of  deceased  and 

cllsabled  veterans  will  be  provided  with  as- 
sistance   In    education    and    training    and 

nearly  13.000  disabled  veterans  will  receive 

vocational    rehabilitation    6.    Nearly    900.000 

veterans  will  receive  hospital,  nursing  home 

or  domiciliary  care  and  treatment  and  there 

v.-i;i  be  upwards  of  7  million  outpatient  visits 

to  veterans  hospitals  next  year  7.  Virtually 


at  the  hospital  here  at  Mountain  Home,  in- 
cluding construction  of  new  boiler  plant  and 
heating  faciUties.  This  has  been  approved  by 
the  Veterans  Administration — at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  SlOO.OOO  for  initial  construc- 
tion. 1  am  advised  that  the  preliminary  plans 
for  this  new  plant  are  nearing  completion 
and  that  it  is  expected  that  a  construction 
contract  will  be  awarded  in  June. 

Besides  appropriations  for  veterans  bene- 
fits. Congress  annually  builds  up  the  body 
of  veterans  laws  with  new  liberalized  bene- 
fit  legislation.   Both  the  89th  and   the  90th 
Congress  have  enacted  much   legislation  to 
Increase  lienefits  for  veterans.  Among  several 
acts  passed  was  a  bill  providing  for  increased 
allowances  for  veterans'  dependents  and  war 
orphans.    Income   limits    and   pension    rates 
for    non-service    connected    pensions    have 
been   increased.   Legislation  was  also  passed 
to  provide  an  average  over-all  cost-of-living 
increase  of  54  i^ercent  for  all  veterans,  their 
widows  and  children.  We  have  increased  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  guarantee  on  VA- 
guaranteed  home  loans  from  $7,500  to  S12,- 
500,    Subsistence   allowances   were   increased 
for  disabled   veterans.  Disability   compensa- 
tions  were   increased.   The   new   GI   Bill   of 
Rights    recently   approved   by   the   Congress 
provides   benefits   for  more   than   4   million 
new   veterans   who    were    made   eligible   for 
benefits    by    the    new    law.    Some    thlrty-slx 
thousand    veterans    are    receiving   education 
and   training   under  the   provisions   of   this 
new  bill.  Today  in  our  country  there  are  26 
million  veterans  and  some  67  million  persons 
who  are  members  of  veterans  families.  About 
40.000   men  are   being  discharged   irom  the 
service  each  month.  The  number  of  veterans 
IS  exjjected   to  increase   by   517.000  in   1969. 
.\nd    .so.    my    friends.    Congress    is    working 
constantly  and  continually  to  assist  our  vet- 
erans, their  families  and  dependents.  We  are 
attempting  to  bind  up  the  wounds  ajid  to 
care  for  those  who  have  borne  the  brunt  of 
battle.  However — more  than  this — it  is  fit- 
ting and  appropriate  that  we  pay  tribute  to 
our  honored  dead  on  this  Memorial  Day — 
tribute    to    the    soldiers    of    freedom    whose 
blood  was  shed  for  liberty  and  freedom  and 
democracy.  It  is  fitting  and  appropriate  that 
we  remember  and  honor  our  boys  In  Viet- 
nam. They  are  the  heroes  of  freedom  of  this 
generation. 

And  so  today  we  honor  our  flghtlng  men 
of  all  generations  and  our  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam.  At  the  same  time  we  should  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  principles  of  law 
and  Older  upon  which  this  Nation  Is 
fovmded.  We  mtist  leam  to  live  as  bravely  as 
brave  men  have  died.  We  as  a  Nation  must 
face  the  challenge  of  our  times— the  chal- 
lenge of  the  breakdown  of  law  and  order — 
the  fotuidatlon  of  our  society.  We  must  re- 
store the  tradition  of  law  and  order— and 
respect  for  law  and  order  and  justice — 
throughout   our   Nation.   American   men   in 


arms  have  not  fought  to  preserN-e  chac 
they  have  fought  to  preserve  a  way  of  life 
In  which  all  Americans  can  engage  in  their 
Individual  pursuit  of  liapplness  and  fulfill- 
ment. Our  American  men  in  arms  have 
fought  to  preserve  freedom  and  liberty.  And 
by  freedom  I  do  not  mean  freedom  to  riot — 
to  burn — to  loot— to  kill — while  policemen 
look  on  helplessly  bound  by  orders  not  to 
Interfere.  Liberty  is  not  Uceiise  for  self-in- 
dulgence. Freedom  is  not  a  hunting  license 
to  kill— to  burn-  to  steal.  Liberty  is  not 
lawlessness-  liberty  is  freedom  within  a 
framework  of  law.  Without  this  framework 
of  law  and  order,  freedom  becomes  an- 
archy— and  anarchy  becomes  tyranny 
through  violence.  Personal  liberty  ends  when 
It  encroaches  upon  the  rights  of  others. 

The  looters — the  draft-card  burners — the 
violent  demonstrators — are  the  products  of 
a  general  laxity  of  law  In  otir  country— a 
desertion  of  the  traditions,  values  and  moral 
purposes  that  made  our  cotintry  great.  The 
looters — the  rioters — the  draft-card  burn- 
ers— the  beatniks — the  hippies — the  violent 
demonstrators— are  all  symptoms  of  a  moral 
disease.  It  would  take  volumes  to  record  the 
deeds  of  courage  and  greatness  of  our  men 
In  arms  since  our  forefathers  obtained  that 
cherished  dream  of  liberty,  freedom  and 
independence,  Tennesseans  made  their  mark 
as  fighters  and  volunteers,  TENNESSEE— the 
VOLUNTEERS  OP  TENNESSEE— have  fought 
for  freedom  around  the  world 

Our  heritage  was  based  on  a  belief  in  God 
and  in  divine  guidance.  Our  heritage  is  based 
on    the    values    that   should    never    change. 
Tliese  human  values  Involve  faitli.  hope  and 
charity.   These    values    involve    love    of    our 
country    and    our    fellowman.    Tliese    vplues 
Involve    respect    for    law    and    order    as    the 
basic  framework  for  progress.  Tliese  values 
involve  tolerance  snd  understanding — com- 
passion and  concern  for  others.  Tliese  values 
involve  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  cnch 
individual    to    develop    his    own    God-given 
talents.  These  values  are  the  cement  of  our 
society— that  hold  our  society  together.  With- 
out tliese  values  we  would  have  chaos  or  dis- 
order. And  so.  my  friends,  un  this  Important 
occasion,  it  is  appropriate  that  as  we  honor 
our    fallen    comrades,    we    rededlcate    our- 
selves to  these  principles  and  values  and  to 
our  American  way  of  life.  In  these  crucial 
times   we   are   challenged   from   within   and 
without  we  must  remember  the  words  of  that 
great  patriot  Thomas  Paine  who  said— and 
I  quote — "These   are   times   that   try  men's 
souls.  The  summer  soldier  and  the  sunshine 
patriot  will  in  this  crisis,  shrink  from  the 
service  of  his  country."  But  the  true  patriot 
will  prevail. 

As  this  Nation's  representatives  negotiate 
for  an  honorable  settlement  In  Vietnam,  we 
must   keep   our   faith   and   resolve   and   de- 
termination. We  must  keep  our  guard  up — 
we  must  not   expect  Instant  miracles  from 
negotiations  with  the  communists.  We  have 
come  to  expect  vacillation  and  trickery  and 
hard-line    bargaining    As   we   see    the   silver 
lining  around  the  black  clouds  of  war,  we 
must  not  let  the  promise  of  peace  lure  us 
into  a  dark  surrender — or  into  a  twilight  zone 
of  appeasement  that  will  mean  surrender,  or 
a  costlier  war  later.  Our  men  who  have  fought 
and  died  ;n  Vietnam  have  not  fought  and 
died  for  surrender  to  the  Communists   Tliey 
have  fought  for  freedom— and  we  must  have 
a  settlement  that  will  achieve  nothing  less 
than   this  objective.  In  cemeteries  here — at 
Gettysburg — at     Valley     Forge — at     Bunker 
Hill— and   at   more   than    100   other   resting 
places  In  this  Nation  and  around  the  world, 
our  fallen  heroes  testify  to  this  Nation's  cour- 
age  and    determination    to   preserve   liberty 
and    freedom.    It    takes   brave    men    to    win 
vt-ars— and   It  takes   brave   men  to  win  the 
peace.  And  so.  my  ;rlend,  I  want  to  com- 
mend you  for  your  sacrifice  and  your  de- 
votion to  God  and  country. 
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Spring  Mobilization  Committee  to  End 
the  War  in  Vietnam.  He  was  the  signer 
of  a  public  appeal  for  funds  to  furnish 
the  DiiBois  Clubs'  "freedom  center"  club- 
house in  Chicago  and  joined  as  a  co- 
plalntlfT  with  the  DuBois  Clubs  in  a  suit 
to  restrain  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  from  holding  hearings  on  the 
DCA.  or  DiiBois  Clubs  of  America. 

Here's  what  former  Attorney  General 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach  had  to  say 
when  he  petitioned  SACB  to  require  the 
DuBois  Clubs  to  register  as  a  Commu- 
nist-front organization : 

Prom  Its  Inception.  DCA  i  DuBois  Clubs 
of  America)  has  been  and  Is  substantially 
dominated  and  controlled  by  the  Commu- 
nist Party  and  has  been  and  Is  primarily  op- 
erated for  the  purpose  of  giving  aid  and 
support   to   the   Communist   Party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bevel's  identification  with 
Communist-supported  causes  is  prac- 
tically endless.  His  wife,  Diane  Nash 
Bevel,  made  an  unauthorized  trip  to 
Hanoi,  capital  of  North  Vietnam.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Chicago  Defender  reported  on 
May  11.  1966.  that  Bevel  told  several 
hundred  teenage  gang  members  in  Wood- 
lawn,  a  Chicaso  suburb,  that  "we're  somg 
to  close  down  Chicago "  unless  Mayor 
E>aley  met  their  civil  rights  demands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  only  need  to  examine 
the  record  of  Bevel  and  his  fellow  revo- 
lutionaries to  determine  the  real  aim  of 
this  ridiculous  episode  which  is  taking 
place  in  West  Potomac  Park.  In  my  re- 
marks on  the  floor  on  May  21,  I  care- 
fully detailed  what  took  place  in  a  2-day 
secret  meeting  in  Atlanta  m  which  pre- 
viously identified  Communists  and  SCLC 
leaders  planned  the  course  of  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign.  Although  I  have  been 
branded  as  a  Fascist  for  telling  the  truth. 
it  is  sadly  ironic  that  none  of  the  cam- 
paign leaders  have  denied  that  the  meet- 
ing took  place. 

The  American  people  want  to  know 
the  truth  about  the  leaders  of  this  cam- 
paign, and  no  one.  including  the  profes- 
sional agitator.  James  Bevel,  is  going  to 
stop  me  from  giving  it  to  them. 

I 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, June  10,  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Hon.  John  J.  Rooney  of  the  14.th  District 
of  New  York,  was  awarded  the  "Grand 
Official"  decoration  in  the  "Order  of  the 
Merit  of  the  Republic  of  Italy"  for  his 
tireless  efforts  to  strengthen  the  bonds 
of  friendship  between  Italy  and  the 
United  States. 

In  responding  to  the  presentation  of 
the  award  by  the  Italian  Ambassador, 
His  Excellency  Egidio  Ortona,  Mr. 
Rodney  listed  some  of  the  impressive 
contributions  Americans  of  Italian 
descent  have  made  to  this  country,  I  find 
these  remarks  by  Mr.  Rodney  note- 
worthy and,  by  leave  granted,  include 
them  herein: 

Mr.  Ambassador  and  friends,  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  be  invited  here  this  after- 


noon to  receive  this  honor  from  you  In  be- 
half of  your  distinguished  President.  Giu- 
seppe Saragat. 

It  is  gratifying  Indeed  for  me  to  be  so  gra- 
ciously reminded  that  my  efforts  In  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Italy  have  not  gone  un- 
noticed. 

Your  generous  praise  of  these  efforts  is 
typical  of  the  response  the  Italian  people  ex- 
tend to  Americans  everywhere  for  the  help 
this  country  has  given  them. 

Your  actions  here  today  illustrate  the 
warmth  of  the  friendship  and  the  depUi  of 
the  understanding  existing  between  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  and  of  yours.  Indeed,  your 
actions  make  clear  why  it  Is  always  such  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  you.  Mr.  Ambassador, 
and  to  work  for  the  people  whom  you  so  ably 
represent. 

I  am  grateful  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  with  President  Saragat  and  with 
President  Johnson  ,it  the  White  House  ways 
and  means  of  strengthening  the  understand- 
ing and  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  the 
people  of  our  two  nations. 

All  my  fellow  Americans  are  sincerely 
grateful  to  President  Saragat  not  only  for 
his  magnificent  efforts  in  strengthening  de- 
mocracy In  Euroi>e.  but  for  his  ardent  efforts 
to  achieve  the  utmost  In  cooperation  be- 
tween our  two  governments.  Among  his  host 
of  friends  here  in  the  United  States  he  ;s 
considered  one  of  the  world's  leading  states- 
men dedicated  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

For  generation  after  generation  we  Ameri- 
cans have  received  countle.ss  benefits  from 
the  people  of  Italy.  We  prize  deeply  the  great 
gifts  of  art  and  music  which  have  come  from 
your  master  artists. 

We  are  even  more  grateful  for  the  contri- 
butions of  the  scores  of  artists  of  Italian  birth 
or  descent.  How  much  would  .America  miss 
If  it  had  no  Caruso,  no  Toscaninl.  no  Cam- 
panlnl,  no  Moffo.  no  Lanza,  no  Lombardo  or 
no  Como. 

How  drab  this  Capital  City  would  be  if  its 
Imposing  buildings  had  been  constructed 
without  the  compelling  influence  of  the  great 
Italian  artists  who  gave  us  and  the  world 
such  a  rich  heritage  of  artistic  splendor  and 
beauty. 

How  much  less  effective  our  educational 
system  of  which  we  are  rightly  proud  would 
be  without  the  gifts  of  such  master  teachers 
as  -Angelo  Patrl,  Edward  Mortola  and  Francis 
Verdi. 

How  much  poorer  America  would  be  If  It 
had  not  been  able  to  claim  as  its  own  the  host 
of  capable  piibllc  servants  and  eminent 
statesmen  such  as  the  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  who  are  justly  proud  of 
their  Italian  heritage. 

Our  advanced  position  In  the  realm  of 
science  has  been  achieved  because  of  the  con- 
tributions made  by  Enrico  Fermi  and  his 
fellow  scientists  of  Italian  heritage. 

Yes.  America  is  richer  indeed  for  the  con- 
tributions which  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
our  sister  republic  have  made  over  this 
Nation's  entire  life  span.  As  these  great 
artists  and  artlslans  gave  of  their  talents, 
thousands  of  today's  young  citizens  of  Italian 
lineage  are  risking  tlieir  lives  In  the  swamps 
and  Jungles  of  Vietnam.  Many  are  making 
the  supreme  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  their 
country. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  that  Ameri- 
cans hold  the  people  of  Italy  in  such  affec- 
tion and  admiration. 

I  share  with  them  these  feelings  but  I  have 
even  more  personal  reasons. 

I  was  born  and  reared  among  Italians.  I 
went  to  school  with  Italian-American  youth, 
I  played  in  an  Italian-American  band  where 
I  gained  much  of  my  present  love  for  Italian 
music.  I  learned  to  enjoy  pasta,  Ungulni  clam 
sauce  white  and  the  glories  of  Italian  food 
to  which  I  owe  much  of  my  present  girth. 

I  learned  how  meaningful  is  the  obser-v- 
ance  of  CoUimbus  Day  and  I  have  continu- 
ously sought  to  have  It  made  a  national  holi- 
day to  pay  tribute  to  the  "father  of  our 
continent." 


I  learned  first  hand  in  my  own  community 
of  the  heartaches  and  Injustices  resulting 
from  unfair  immigration  laws  which  moti- 
vated my  efforts  to  secure  just  legislation 
In  this  respect  I  want  to  express  my  tiiank.s 
to  so  many  of  you  here  today  for  your  con- 
stant support  over  the  years  in  the  light  tor 
decent  immigration  laws  designed  to  unite 
families. 

I  want  to  express  my  deepest  appreclattun 
to  many  of  you  here  and  to  the  many  of 
your  colleagues  not  here  for  all  the  help  you 
have  given  me  in  support  of  the  legislation 
most  needed  by  the  people  for  whom  you 
have  great  concern.  It  has  always  been  a 
satisfying  and  pleasant  experience  to  help 
people  like  these  who  are  willing,  even 
anxious  to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  .Ambassador.  I  accept  this  honor  with 
great  pleasure  but  with  deep  humility.  I 
pledge  you  and  your  President  a  continua- 
tion of  my  efforts  to  strengthen  the  ties  be- 
tween the  people  of  this  country  and  Jt 
yours. 
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CONGRESSMAN  JOE  L.  EVINS.  ME- 
MORIAL DAY  SPEAKER  AT  THE 
VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
CENTER.  MOUNTAIN  HOME,  JOHN- 
SON CITY,  TENN. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  '  Mr.  M.^x- 
suNACA).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  uentleman  from  Tenne.sseo 
I  Mr.  QuiLLEN  I  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  \va.- 
deeply  honored  to  have  my  friend  and 
colleague.  Congressman  Joe  L.  Evins.  in 
my  district  on  Sunday,  May  26.  1968.  for 
the  annual  Memorial  Day  Services  at  the 
Veterans'  Administration  facility  at 
Mountain  Home.  Johnson  City,  Tenn.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  lovely  wife.  Ann 

Congressman  Evins  save  the  principal 
address  and  it  was  so  stirring  and  well 
received  that  I  would  like  to  make  his 
words  available  to  the  readers  of  the 
Record. 

As  we  all  know,  he  ably  represents 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  in 
Tennessee  and  was  first  elected  to  the 
Congress  on  November  5.  1946. 

Congressman  Evins  has  an  enviable 
public  service  record.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Independent  Of- 
fices Appropriations:  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  Appro- 
priations; a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations:  chairman  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business: 
chairman  of  the  Speaker's  personnel 
committee:  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  and  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  House  Ethics  Committee — Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct. 

In  my  introductory  remarks,  I  not 
only  pointed  out  my  colleague's  envi- 
able record  of  public  service,  but  also 
his  outstanding  and  courageous  work 
for  veterans.  I  think  it  is  very  appro- 
priate I  point  out  again  as  I  did  in  intro- 
ducing him  that  throughout  his  public 
career  Congressman  Evins  has  shown  a 
deep  concern  for  veterans  and  has  re- 
ceived awards  from  veterans  organiza- 
tions in  honor  of  his  service  to  veterans. 
He  sei-ved  on  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  for  several  years  following 
his  election  to  the  Congress.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  he  played  an  important  role  in 
drafting    veterans    legislation— and    as 


chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dependent Offices  Appropriations  he 
has  played  an  even  more  important  role 
in  rerard  to  appropriations  to  fund  the 
vast  programs  of  benefits  for  veterans. 

Some  20  agencies  plus  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment are  funded  in  his  subcommittee 
and  while  some  agencies  were  cut  back 
sharply,  the  VA  was  given  generous 
funding. 

In  this  key  position.  Congressman 
Evins  has  played  an  important  role  in 
the  development  of  the  greatest  veterans 
assistance  program  in  the  history  of  any 

nation.  . 

The  Congressman  served  m  the  Euro- 
pean theater  in  World  War  n  and  was 
elected  to  Congress  as  a  returning  soldier. 

Congressman  Evins  believes  that  our 
veterans  who  fought  to  preserve  freedom 
and  liberty  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the 
Nation,  and  he  has  worked  to  assist  vet- 
erans in  receiving  the  consideration  and 
assistance  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues and  readers  of  the  Record  his 
outstanding  speech,  which  follows: 
Excerpts    From    Memorial   Day    Speech    by 

Representative  Joe  L.  Evins,  Democrat,  of 

Tennessee 


Certainly  we  want  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
n  :d  Star  Mothers  who  are  with  us  here  to- 
i  IV  The  Gold  Star  Mothers  have  paid  the 
rv.nreme  sacrifice  for  our  country.  Their  sons 
have  given  their  lives — these  mothers  have 
aiven  their  sons.  There  can  be  no  greater 
iacrlfice — no  greater  devotion  to  freedom. 

Our  veterans  have  come  home  to  a  grateful 
nation  that  is  providing  them  with  excellent 
•.icilities  and  the  best  hospital  and  medical 
(.are  possible.  I  know  this  Is  so  because  I 
.serve  on  the  Appropriations  Committee  that 
provides  the  funds  for  all  programs  of  the 
Veterans  Administration— including  the  hos- 
pital and  medical  care  programs — and  I  want 
-.0  assure  you  that  ours  Is  the  best.  It  Is  sec- 
ond to  none.  I  am  sure  all  of  you  will  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  that  the  House  recently 
approved  an  appropriation  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  the  next  year  totaling 
more  for  veterans'  benefits  than  $7  billion 
dollars.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  budgets 
i-ver  in  the  history  of  our  country — except 
for  a  few  months  immediately  following 
World  War  II.  This  appropriation  finances 
he  vast  veterans'  benefit  programs  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  These  include,  in 
..ddition  to  the  hospital  and  medical  care 
programs,  compensation  and  pensions,  re- 
habilitation, education,  housing  and  loan 
lirograms,  research  and  training,  veterans 
'.n.^urance.  among  others. 

Hie  highlights  of  the  full  range  of 
'■'Cnefits  which  a  grateful  nation,  through 
•:ie  Congress,  provides  all  veterans  Include: 
:.  Nearly  5  million  veterans  or  their  survivors 
.rtU  receive  comp>ensation  or  pension  pay- 
ments. 2.  Over  250.000  veterans  will  receive 
euaranteed  or  direct  loan  assistance  to  pur- 
chase homes.  3.  Nearly  6  million  veterans 
v.-i!l  maintain  government  life  Insurance  in 
force — an  additional  4  million  active-duty 
servicemen  will  be  insured — a  total  of  10 
million  families  of  veterans  and  servicemen 
protected  with  insurance.  4  Over  730.000 
post-Korean  Conflict  veterans  will  enter  into 
fciucation  or  training  programs.  5.  .\bout 
32.000  sons  and  daughters  of  deceased  and 
cilsabled  veterans  will  be  provided  with  as- 
sistance in  education  and  training  and 
r;early  13.000  disabled  veterans  will  receive 
vocational  rehabilitation  6.  Nearly  900,000 
veterans  will  receive  hospital,  nursing  home 
or  domiciliary  care  and  treatment  and  there 
'.'■"iU  be  upwards  of  7  million  outpatient  visits 
■■0  veterans  hospitals  next  year  7.  Virtually 


all  servicemen  will  be  contacted  and  ap- 
prised of  veterans  benefits  in  separation  and 
service  centers  as  they  are  released  Irom 
active  duty. 

The  Appropriations  Bill  recently  approved 
by  my  Committee  and  the  House  provides 
$5  billion  300  million  for  veterans  benefits — 
75  percent  of  the  entire  appropriation — and 
$1  billion  420  million  for  hospital  and  medi- 
cal care— 21  percent  of  the  budget  for  the 
VA.  The  budget  requests  of  some  agencies 
of  government  were  cut  sharply  In  Com- 
mittee. However,  the  programs  lor  veterans 
were  fully  and  generously  funded.  I  repeat, 
this  nation  has  the  greatest  veterans  benefits 
program  of  any  country  in  the  world.  And 
Congress  and  the  country  intend  to  keep  It 
that  way. 

A  substantial  appropriation  In  excess  of 
$50  million  is  provided  annually  for  repair 
and  maintenance  of  our  vast  veterans  hos- 
pital and  domiciliary  facilities  which  have 
an  estimated  value  of  more  than  $lVi  billion. 
As  you  may  know,  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  some  needed  facility  improvements 
at  the  hospital  here  at  Mountain  Home,  in- 
cluding coiistruction  of  new  boiler  plant  and 
heating  facilities.  This  has  been  approved  by 
the  Veterans  Administration — at  an  estl- 
inated  cost  of  $100,000  for  initial  construc- 
tion. I  am  advised  that  the  preliminary  plans 
for  this  new  plant  are  nearing  completion 
and  that  it  is  expected  that  a  construction 
contract  will  be  awarded  in  June. 

Besides  approijriatlons  for  veterans  bene- 
fits. Congress  annually  builds  up  the  body 
of  veterans  laws  with  new  liberalized  bene- 
fit  legislation.   Both  the  89th  and   the  90lh 
Congress  have  enacted  much  legislation  to 
Increase  benefit*  for  veterans.  Among  several 
acts  passed  was  a  bill  providing  for  increased 
allowances  for  veterans'  dependents  and  war 
orphans.   Income   limits   and   pension   rates 
for    non-service    connected    pensions    have 
been   increased.   Legislation   was  also  passed 
to  provide  an  average  over-all  cost-of-living 
increa.se  of  5.4  percent  for  all  veterans,  their 
widows  and  children.  We  have  increased  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  guarantee  on  VA- 
guaranteed  home  loans  from  $7,500  to  *12.- 
500.   Svibsistence  allowances  were   increased 
ior  disabled   veterans.  Disability  compensa- 
tions   were    increased.    The    new    GI    Bill    of 
Rights    recently   approved   by   the   Congress 
provides   benefits   for   more   than   4   million 
new    veterans   who   were    made   eligible   for 
benefits    by    the    new    law.    Some    thirty-six 
thousand    veterans   are   receiving   education 
and    training   under  the   provisions   of  this 
new  bill.  Today  in  our  country  there  are  26 
million  veterans  and  some  67  million  persons 
who  are  members  of  veterans  families.  About 
40.000   men   are   being  discharged   from  the 
service  each  month.  The  number  of  veterans 
IS  expected   to  increase  by   517,000  in    1969. 
.And    so.    my    friends.    Congress    Is    working 
constantly  and  coiitinually  to  assist  our  vet- 
erans, their  families  and  dependents.  We  are 
attempting  to  bind  up  the  wounds  and  to 
care  for  those  who  have  borne  the  brunt  of 
battle.  However — more  than  this — it  is  fit- 
ting and  appropriate  that  we  pay  tribute  to 
our  honored  dead  on  this  Memorial  Day — 
tribute    to    the    soldiers    of    freedom    whose 
blood  was  shed  for  liberty  and  freedom  and 
democracy.  It  is  fitting  and  appropriate  that 
w-e  remember  and  honor  our  boys  in  Viet- 
nam. They  are  the  heroes  of  freedom  of  this 
generation. 

And  so  today  we  honor  our  fighting  men 
of  all  generations  and  our  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam.  At  the  same  time  we  should  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  principles  of  law 
and  Older  upon  which  this  Nation  Is 
founded.  We  must  learn  to  live  as  bravely  as 
brave  men  have  died.  We  as  a  Nation  must 
face  the  challenge  of  our  times — the  chal- 
lenge of  the  breakdown  of  law  and  order — 
the  loundatlon  of  our  society.  We  must  re- 
store the  tradition  of  law  and  order — and 
respect  for  law  and  order  and  justice — 
throughout  our   Nation.   .American   men   in 


arms  have  not  fought  to  preserve  chaos — 
they  have  fought  to  preserve  a  way  of  life 
in  which  all  Americans  can  engage  in  their 
individual  pursuit  of  l\applness  and  fulfill- 
ment. Our  Amerlcsin  men  in  arms  have 
fought  to  preserve  ireedom  and  liberty.  And 
by  freedom  I  do  not  mean  freedom  to  riot — 
to  burn — to  loot — to  kill- while  policemen 
look  on  helple.ssly  bound  by  orders  not  to 
Interfere.  Liberty  is  not  license  for  self-in- 
dulgence. Freedom  Is  not  a  hunting  license 
to  kill — to  burn-  to  steal.  Liberty  is  not 
lawlessness— liberty  is  freedom  within  a 
framework  of  law.  Without  this  framework 
of  law  and  order,  freedom  becomes  an- 
archy— and  anarchy  becomes  tyranny 
through  violence.  Personal  liberty  ends  when 
it  encroaches  upon  the  rights  of  others. 

The  looters — the  draft-card  burners — the 
violent  demonstrators— are  the  i^roducts  of 
a  general  laxity  of  law  in  our  country— a 
desertion  of  the  traditions,  values  and  moral 
purposes  that  made  our  country  great.  The 
looters — the  rioters — the  draft-card  burn- 
ers—the beatniks—  the  hippies — the  violent 
demonstrators— are  all  symptoms  of  a  moral 
disease.  It  would  take  volumes  to  record  the 
deeds  of  courage  and  greatness  of  our  men 
In  arms  since  our  forefathers  obtained  that 
cherished  dream  of  liberty,  freedom  and 
Independence.  Tennesseans  made  their  mark 
as  fighters  and  volunteers.  TENNESSEE— the 
VOLUNTEERS  OF  TENNESSEE— have  fought 
for  freedom  around  the  world. 

Our  heritage  was  based  on  a  belief  in  God 
and  In  divine  guidance.  Our  heritage  is  based 
on    the    values    that   should    never    chanee 
These  human  values  involve  faith,  hope  and 
charity.    These    values    involve    love    of   our 
country    and   our    fellowman.   Tliese    values 
involve   respect    for    law   and    order   as    the 
basic  framework  for  progress.  These  values 
involve  tolerance  and  understandlng^cnm- 
pBsslon  and  concern  for  others.  These  values 
involve  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  each 
individual    to    develop    his    own    God-gjven 
talents.  These  vaUies  are  the  cement  of  our 
soclety-that  hold  our  society  together  With- 
out these  values  we  would  have  chaos  or  dis- 
order. And  so.  my  friends,  on  this  Important 
occasion,  it  Is  appropriate  that  as  we  honor 
our    fallen    comrades,    we    rededicate    our- 
selves to  these  principles  and  \alues  and  to 
our  American  way  of  life.  In  these  crucial 
times   we   are   challenged   from   within   and 
without  we  must  remember  the  words  of  that 
great  patriot  Thomas  Paine  who  said — and 
I   quote — "These   are   times   that  try   men's 
souls.  The  summer  soldier  and  the  sunshine 
patriot  will   in  this  crisis,  shrink  from   the 
service  of  his  country."  But  the  true  patriot 
will  prevail. 

As  this  Nation's  representatives  negotiate 
for  an  honorable  settlement  in  Vietnam,  we 
must  keep   our   faith   and   resolve   and   de- 
termination   We  must  keep  our  guard  up — 
we  must  not   expect  instant  miracles  from 
negotiations  with  the  communists.  We  have 
come  to  expect  vacillation  and  trickery  and 
hard-line   bargaining.   As   we   see   the   silver 
lining  around  the  black  clouds  of  war.  we 
must  not  let  the  promise  of  peace  lure  us 
into  a  dark  .surrender — or  Into  a  twilight  zone 
of  appeasement  that  will  mean  surrender,  or 
a  costlier  war  later.  Our  men  who  have  fought 
and  died   in  Vietnam  have  not  fought  and 
died  for  surrender  to  the  Communists.  They 
have  fought  for  freedom — and  we  must  have 
a  settlement  that  will  achieve  nothing  less 
than  this  objective.  In  cemeteries  here — at 
Gettysburg— at     Valley     Forge — at     Bunker 
Hill— and   at   more   than    100   other   resting 
places  in  this  Nation  and  around  the  world, 
our  fallen  heroes  testify  to  this  Nation's  cour- 
age  and   determination    to   preserve    liberty 
and   freedom.    It   takes   brave   men    to    win 
^•ars — and   it  takes   brave   men  to  win   the 
peace.  And  so.  my  friend.  I  want  to  com- 
mend you  for  your  sacrifice  and  your  de- 
votion to  God  and  country. 
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I  want  to  commend  you  for  your  serv- 
ice ro  your  country.  You  have  served  well — 
and  because  of  your  service  and  the  serv- 
ice of  millions  of  other  dedicated  Americans, 
our  Nation  today  Is  the  greatest — most  pow- 
erful— nation  In  world  history — a  nacion  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  freedom,  liberty,  de- 
mocracy and  peace.  I  have  confidence  that 
so  long  as  free  men  maintain  these  concepts 
our  freedom  will  prevail  and  we  will  pre- 
serve promote  and  perpetuate  our  cherished 
American  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  beautiful  and  in- 
spiring program  under  the  leadership  of 
the  center  director.  George  R.  Hiskey. 
who  is  doing  a  wonderful  job.  My  con- 
gratulations to  him,  to  the  members  of 
his  sUff.  to  the  employees  of  the  facility, 
and  to  all  connected  with  this  fine  vet- 
erans' facility,  not  only  for  the  outstand- 
ing work  that  they  are  doing  but  for  the 
continuing  promotion  of  such  a  patriotic 
service. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  full  program 
also  available  to  readers,  as  follows: 
Memorial  D.ay.  Sund.\y.  May  26.  1968.  3  p.m.. 
Veterans'  Aoministration  Center.  Moun- 
tain Home,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

PROGRAM 

Massing  of  the  colors  by  color  guards  of 
service  organizations. 

•Duty.  Honor.  Country";  Harold  L.  Walters. 
(Narration  adapted  from  an  address  by  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur  at  the 
U.S.  Military-  Academy,  May  12.  1962.  E.T.S.U. 
Symphonic  Band.  Kenneth  W  Large,  con- 
ductor: Clay  Le  Croy.  narrator,  i 

Invocation:  Chaplain  Harry  T.  Wright. 

■In  Solemn  Silence"  i  M.  IppoUtof-Ivanof )  : 
E.TS.U  Choral  Union,  directed  by  Virgil  C. 
Self. 

Recognition  of  Gold  Star  Mothers  and  dis- 
tinguished visitors:  George  R.  Hiskey,  center 
director. 

Address:  Congressman  Joe  L.  Evins. 

■■America  the  Beautiful"  (Samuel  Augustus 
Ward,  arranged  by  Carmen  Dragon)  :  E.T.S.U. 
Choral  Uni3n  and"  Symphonic  Band,  Kenneth 
W.  Large,  conductor. 

Decoration  of  replica  of  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unlcnown    Soldier:    Congressman    James    H. 

QrlLLEN. 

Salute  to  the  dead. 
■Taps." 

Benediction:  Father  Charles  V.  Lucler. 

■■Sevenfold  Amen":  E.T.S.U.  Choral  Union. 
.memorial  day 

The  annual  Memorial  Dav  Service  iit  Moun- 
tain Home  will  be  held  May  26.  1968,  at  3:00 
P  M.  Congressman  Joe  L  Evins  of  Smithvllle. 
Tennessee,  will  be  the  speaker  on  this  occa- 
sion Congressman  Evins  :3  Chairman  of  the 
House  Sub-Committee  on  Independent  offices 
appropriations  ,  including  the  Veterans  .\<i- 
minlstrationi . 

Congressman  James  H.  QtriLLEN  Of  the  first 
District  will  represent  ex-servicemen  and 
their  families  in  the  symbolic  act  of  placing 
a  wreath  on  the  replica  of  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier. 

Colors  of  the  various  Service  Organizations 
will  be  massed  around  the  Tomb,  with  honor 
gu-irds  from  the  U  3.  Marine  Corps  and  the 
Tennessee  National  Guard.  The  graves  In  our 
cemetery  will  be  decorated  by  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  the  Sequoyah  Council,  who  will  camp  on 
our  grounds. 

Music  this  year  will  be  provided  by  the 
East  Tennessee  State  University  Band  and 
bv  the  E  T  S.U.  Choral  Union. 

"in  this  critical  hour  of  our  history,  let's 
all  unite  in  remembrance  of  those  who  died 
that  our  country  might  be  great.  Join  with 
us  m  this  traditional  observance. 

the  memori.«-  day  tradition 
Several  years  ago.  Congress  recognized  by 
joint  resolution  that  the  birthplace  of  our 


May  30  observance  was  at  Waterloo,  New- 
York,  on  May  30,  1866.  How  singularly  appro- 
priate that  Memorial  Day  began  in  a  town 
called  Waterloo!  For  every  war — with  Us  long 
roll  of  brave  young  men  fallen  In  the  flower 
of  their  youth — is  a  Waterloo  for  mankind. 

We  like  to  think  that  America  has  never 
engaged  in  an  unjust  war.  Certainly  this  has 
been  the  earnest  Intent  of  the  American 
people  throughout  our  history.  Memorial  Day 
is  traditionally  dedicated  In  mourning  for 
the  brave  dead,  such  as  those  whose  graves 
are  decorated  here  today 

Memorial  Dav  should  also  be  an  occasion 
for  solemn  dedication  and  fierce  resolve  to  the 
proposition  that  we  shall  have  no  more  Wa- 
terloos  of  the  human  spirit,  and  that  we 
shall  seek  with  all  our  power  to  end  forever 
the  terrible  sacrifice  of  the  young  and  the 
brave  of  each  generation  Let  us  look  to  a 
future  where  mankind  will  know  that  war 
Itself  is  a  tragic  mistake  in  which  both  victor 
and  vanquished  suffer  a  dreadful  toll. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thousands  attended,  and 
thanks  again  to  my  friend,  the  Honor- 
able Joe  L.  Evins,  for  coming  down  and 
making  the  principal  address. 


THE  PUBLIC  MUST  BE  PROTECTED 
AGAINST  ILLEGAL  USE  OF  FIRE- 
ARMS 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  an  address. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempwre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
formation Service  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment issued  a  release  today  setting 
forth  the  revision  in  postal  regulations 
at  the  same  time  that  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral W.  Manin  Watson  was  delivering 
a  vei-y  important,  address  to  the  National 
Press  Club  in  Washington.  This  release 
includes  the  remarks  by  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral W.  Marvin  Watson  and  his  address 
to  the  National  Press  Club,  which  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  : 

A  major  revision  In  postal  regulations  to 
prohibit  delivery  by  postmasters  of  any  fire- 
arms without  prior  notification  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  was  announced  today  by 
Postmaster  General  W.  Marvin  Watson. 

Simultaneously,  the  postal  chief  launched 
a  frontal  assault  on  one  of  the  areas  which 
produce  "the  symptoms  of  tension  in  our 
society,"  unveiling  a  comprehensive  ■'Plan 
of  Action"  to  strengthen  equal  employment 
opjjortunlties  throughout  the  postal  system. 

Concerning  the  move  to  tighten  restric- 
tions on  the  mailing  of  guns,  Mr.  Watson 
said,  "In  accordance  with  our  duty,  I  have 
concluded  that  shipment  of  firearms  through 
the  mails  under  existing  procedures  serious- 
ly interferes  with  enforcement  of  state  and 
local  laws  designed  to  control  firearms.  The 
national  Interest  demands  that  activities  of 
the  postal  ser^^ce  shall  not  hinder  effective 
enforcement  of  state  and  local  gun  control 
laws. 

"Therefore  '  Mr.  Watson  announced  In  a 
speech  before  the  National  Press  Club,  "I 
have  today  Issued  regulations  that  all  fire- 
arms shipped  through  the  malls  be  clearly 
labeled  with  the  word:  'Firearms.'  If  the 
shipment  is  not  so  labeled,  it  will  not  be 
accepted  in  the  mails. 

"I  have  also  ordered  that  all  postmasters 
shall  not  make  delivery  of  any  firearm  with- 
out first  notifying  the  chief  law  enforcement 
official  of  the  community  that  delivery  of  a 
firearm  is  to  be  made.  I  hope  that  Congress 
acts  soon  on  effective  gun  control  legislation. 


Meanwhile,  this  Is  an  interim  measure  th.it 
I  believe  will  assist  in  achieving  that  goal. 

"This  regulation  will  be  effective  imniedi- 
ately."  Mr.  Watson  said. 

The  Postmaster  General  al.so  classified 
sawed-off  shotguns  and  short -barreled  riiies 
as  concealable  weapons — thus  barring  them 
from  the  mails  unless  sent  to  t-ert-iin  .-.i,- 
thorlzed  recipients,  such  as  law  enforcement 
officers. 

■In  this  way,"  he  said,  "though  we  are  no: 
restricting  the  shipment  of  the  larger  we.ii)- 
ons,  we  are  doing  what  we  can  under  the  l.i-,v 
to  assure  *hat  they  do  not  flow  into  ;he 
hands  of  irresponsible  persons. 

"This  will  enable  local  law  enforceniriit 
authorities,  in  those  many  states  and  \'»\i\ 
jurisdictions  having  gun  control  laws,  to  lake 
action  if  there  is  a  violation  of  their  laws. 

The  Postmaster  General  said  he  has  .-■..■t 
telegrams  to  the  private  express  companies 
urging  that  they  follow  the  lead  of  the  po=taI 
service  in  doing  what  they  legally  can  to 
assist  local  law  enforcement  officers  in  keep- 
ing abreast  of  the  traffic  in  guns. 

•Tlie  Post  Office  Department  stands  ready 
to  assist  you  in  this  in  any  way  you  desire. ■' 
his  telegram  said.  ■'I  personally  will  be  av, .li- 
able tn  meet  with  your  representatives," 

The  Postmaster  General  quoted  a  state- 
ment by  President  Johnson  that  "the  ke;,  to 
effective  crime  control  is  effective  law  en- 
forcement— at  the  local  level." 

"I  fully  realize,"  Mr.  Watson  said,  '■;!...: 
neither  these  new  regulations  nor.  indeed, 
any  laws  will  of  themselves  solve  the  prn'^- 
lem  of  sick  minds  or  violence  in  our  stree- 

■'But  it  is  a  beginning.  And  I  think  ,e 
must  recognize  that  this  step  plus  the  c::)::" 
proposals  matle  last  February  by  the  Pn  :- 
dent  are  part  of  a  broad  program— a  pro^r.ar. 
of  housing,  education,  health  and  jobs  :h,it 
not  only  treats  the  symptoms  of  tensloi,.=,  :n 
our  society  but  also  attacks  and  can  de:e.u 
those  causes." 

He  said  a  society  In  which  social  and  fco- 
nomic  justice  has  been  achieved  is  '■a  so- 
ciety that  will  produce  less  tension,  less 
sickness,  less  violence." 

In  this  connection,  he  said  the  Post  O.f.cc 
Department  'will  seek  to  advance  even  more 
one  of  the  President's  most  cherished  go;'!^  - 
full  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  Air.^r- 
icans." 

•■Effective  at  this  hour,"  he  announced  I 
have  ordered  the  Post  Office  Departmen-  -o 
embark  on  an  extensive  program  o 
strengtheii  our  pursuit  of  equality  and  ;  ?- 
tice  for  all." 

Under  the  new  program,  postmasters  in  .ill 
4,859  first  class  post  offices  -vvill  be  designated 
as  deputv  equal  employment  opportunity  ■:- 
fleers  .aid  will  be  directed  to  improve  'he 
equal  opportunity  effort  in  their  post  om  •:  =  , 
Postmasters  will  be  encouraged  to  part:::- 
pate  in  civic  affairs  and  to  help  eUm::i:r.? 
racial  or  cultural  bias  from  local  .school  vs- 
tems,  housing  arrangements  and  other  in.-;- 
tutlons. 

Mr.  Watson  announced  these  other  moves 
Intended  to  promote  the  equal  opportur.i'v 
effort  In  the  post  office  and  the  commuii::-,-: 
He  said  that  the  Post  Office  Departn-.?:.: 
will  hire  23  additional  contract  compi:.^'-.:c 
examiners  who  will  be  responsible  for  rev;nv- 
Ing  activities  of  private  companies  which  ;■: 
business  with  the  Postal  Service.  The  i.c-v 
Examiners  will  nearly  double  the  current 
complement  of  26:  they  will  Improve  p'^^t 
oiUce  capacity  to  help  companies  meet  ti.eir 
responsibilities  under  President  Johnson's  di- 
rective that  government  contractors 
practice  equal  opportunity. 

Mr,  Watson  appointed  a  task  force  to  ■ 
post  offices  and  to  make  certain  tliat  pro 
tlon  practices  are  in  accord  with  equal 
portunity  criteria.  The  task  force  will  : 
authority  to  make  on-the-spot  changes 
to  recommend  improvements  which  mu-t  re 
instituted  from  the  national  level.  The  LrLit.': 
Is  a  successor  to  a  similar  task  force  viiici. 
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visited  42  major  post  office  in  1965  and  helped 
reform  hiring  practices, 

riie  Postmaster  General  ordered  the  De- 
partment to  begin  a  $15  million  pre-pro- 
motlon  supervisory  training  program  for  an 
estimated  5.000  supervisory  candidates  of 
all  races  and  both  sexes.  Those  eligible  for 
the  80-hour,  on-the-clock  covirse  are  persons 
who  have  passed  supervisory  examinations 
and  who  stand  high  on  the  register  for  pro- 
motion, usually  within  the  top  15  per  cent. 
Never  has  the  Department  engaged  in  pre- 
promotion  training  on  such  a  scale.  In  addi- 
tion, a  booklet  of  information  and  Instruc- 
lion  is  being  prepared  for  distribution  to  all 
rank-and-file  employees  who  are  Interested 
in  taking  the  supervisory  examination. 

The  next  round  of  examinations  will  be 
^'iven  nationally  in  2,500  post  offices  from 
September  7  tlirough  November  9.  More 
than  300.000  per.'^ons  are  eligible 

.Although  he  made  it  clear  that  every  post 
t'Jticc  will  be  a  part  of  the  new  equal  op- 
p,  rtunity  effort,  Mr.  Watson  said  that  special 
responslblities  will  be  required  of  postmasters 
(if  iirst  class  offices  which  are  located  in  the 
cities  and  the  larger  commimitles  of  the  na- 
tion. 

These  postmasters  will  have  60  days  In 
which  to  submit  to  postal  headquarters  pro- 
jected courses  of  action  for  their  post  of- 
lices.  Thereafter,  all  such  postmasters  will  be 
required  to  report  to  Headquarters  on  a  ciuar- 
terly  basis,  siiving  statistics  and  in  some  cases 
n.-irrative  v;hlch  will  show  the  status  of  the 
local  efforts.  Among  other  things,  the  re- 
ports must  show  minority  group  hiring  pro- 
motion, training,  separation,  incentive 
awards  and  similar  post  office  data  as  well  as 
an  indication  of  what  is  being  done  in  the 
commiuiity. 

The  Postmaster  General  made  it  clear  that 
he  wants  more  emphasis  on  recruitment  and 
promotion  of  I'ninority  group  members.  Post 
offices  will  continue  to  send  recruiters  into 
the  neighborhoods  and  to  cooperate  with 
groups  which  offer  pre-examination  orienta- 
tion to  job  candidates. 

Similarly,  post  offices  will  be  required  to 
publicize  promotional  opportunities  fully  and 
to  cooperate  with  employee  organizations, 
community  groups  or  others  who  are  willing 
to  help  train  employees  for  the  supervisory 
examinations. 

In  addition,  postmasters  who  pass  over 
women  or  minority  group  people  for  employ- 
ment or  promotion  must  justify  the  action 
in  writing.  Reports  specifying  the  reasons  for 
such  action  must  be  submitted  to  postal 
headquarters. 


.^liDRESS    BY    POSTM.^bTER    GENERAL    W.    MARVIN 

'vVatson,    at    the    National    Press    Club, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  12,   1968 

One  of  the  most  serious  challenges  to  our 
liemocratic  process  is  the  growing  tide  of 
vM-iience  threatening  every  American.  It  is  a 
-.lolence  that  could  construct  a  Berlin  Wall 
<-••:  lear  between  those  who  aspire  to  political 
C'ffice  and  the  American  people, 

'.Veapons  fired  from  the  darkness  of  sick 
minds  can  not  only  kill  an  individual  but 
also  destroy  our  hopes  of  making  this  na- 
tion a  finer,  freer  place  where  the  human 
.'-p;rit  can  flourish  and  all  men  reach  their 
i^.;.l  potential. 

'lach  of  us  must  do  what  he  can  lo  reverse 
ti'iis  dangerous  and  frightening  trend. 

-\nd  each  of  us  must  do  so  in  a  way  that 
v-.i!  not  compromise  or  modify  the  freedom 
v,'€  now  enjoy. 

Last  February,  the  President  asked  the 
Ccngress  for  the  most  comprehensive  crime 
control  legislation  in  our  history — legislation 
that  would  strike  a  heavy  blow  against  crime 
while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  our 
tradition  of  local  control.  Again,  just  last 
month,  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Mansfield,  the 
President  said  that  ".   .   .  the  key  to  effec- 


tive crime  control   Is  effective  law  enforce- 
ment—at the  local  level." 

Thus,  while  we  must  find  ways  of  dealing 
with  crime  and  with  the  instruments  of 
crime,  we  must  al.so  be  careful  not  to  endan- 
ger our  system  of  federalism — a  system  based 
on  divided  but  equal  responsibilities  at  all 
levels  of  government. 

Certainly,  if  each  level  of  government  car- 
ries out  its  responsibilities,  the  problem  of 
combating  crime  and  violence  will  be  much 
diminished. 

I  am  here  today  to  tell  you  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  Intends  to  carry  out  its 
responsibility. 

In  accordance  with  our  duty.  I  have  con- 
cluded that  shipment  of  firearms  through 
the  malls  under  existing  procedures  seriously 
Interferes  with  enforcement  of  state  and  local 
laws  designed  to  control  firearms.  The  na- 
tional interest  demands  that  activities  of  the 
postal  f.ervice  .'^hall  not  hinder  effective  en- 
forcement of  State  and  local  gun  control 
laws. 

Therefore.  I  have  today  Issued  regulations 

that  all  firearms  shipped  through  the  malls 

be  clearly  labeled  with  the  word:  "Firearms." 

If   the  shipment  is  not  so  labeled   it  will 

not  be  accepted  in  the  malls. 

I  have  also  ordered  that  all  postmasters 
shall  not  make  delivery  of  any  firearm  with- 
out first  notifying  the  chief  law  enforcement 
official  of  the  community  that  delivery  of  a 
firearm  is  to  be  made. 

Tills  regulation  will  be  effective  imme- 
diately. 

I  have  also  ordered  that  sawed-off  shotguns 
and  short-barreled  rifles  be  barred  froin  the 
malls  as  concealable  weapons.  This  means 
they  cannot  be  sent  through  the  malls  except 
to  authorized  recipients  such  as  military  offi- 
cers or  law  enforcement  agents. 

In  this  way— though  we  are  not  restricting 
the  shipment  of  the  larger  weapons — we  are 
doing  wiiat  we  can  under  the  law  to  assure 
that  they  do  not  flow  into  the  hands  of  ir- 
responsible persons. 

This  will  enable  local  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities, in  those  many  states  and  local 
jurisdictions  having  gun  control  laws,  to  take 
action  if  there  is  a  violation  of  their  laws. 
We  all  recocnlze  that  the  passage  of  arms 
is  also  accomplished  by  means  other  than 
government  mails.  Many  weapons  are  sent 
through  private  express  carriers.  The  Post 
Office  Department  cannot  direct  these  private 
businesses  to  follow  our  lead.  However,  we 
recognize  that  these  public  firms  are  as  in- 
terested in  the  good  of  this  country  as  any 
private  citizen. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  sent  the  follo^wlng 
■vAre  to  these  businesses  and  transportation 
organizations  this  morning.  It  reads: 

"I  have  today  ordered  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  require  :ill  shippers  to  clearly 
identify  firearms  with  a  label.  Before  de- 
livery of  such  a  package,  our  Postmasters 
will  notify  local  law  enforcement  officials  of 
the  name  of  the  recipient.  It  is  my  hope  that 
you  will  freely  join  v^nth  us  In  this  endeavor. 
The  Post  Office  Department  stands  ready  to 
assist  you  in  this  in  any  way  you  desire.  I 
personally  will  be  avaUabie  to  meet  with  yovir 
representatives." 

I  fully  realize  that  guns  do  not  kill  or 
threaten — men  do. 

I  fully  realize  that  neither  these  new 
regulations  nor.  indeed,  any  laws  will  of 
themselves  solve  the  problem  of  sick  minds 
or  violence  in  our  streets. 

But  it  is  a  beginning.  And  I  think  we  must 
recoenize  that  this  step  plus  the  crime  pro- 
posals made  last  February  by  the  President 
are  part  of  a  broad  program — a  program  of 
housing,  education,  health  and  Jobs  that  not 
only  treats  the  symptoms  of  tension  in  our 
society,  but  also  attacks  and  can  defeat  those 
causes. 

I  think  it  is  self-evident  that  a  society  in 
which  social  and  economic  Justice  has  been 


achieved  Is  a  society  that  will  produce  less 
tension,  less  sickness  and  less  violence.  All 
government  agencies  are  working  toward 
that  end.  This  is  particularly  applicable  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  which  Is  the 
largest  civilian  employer  among  government 
iigencles. 

I  take  particular  pride  in  my  association 
with  711,660  fellow  employees.  In  my  44  days 
in  office.  I  have  traveled  some  15,000  miles 
and  seen  30  different  postal  facilities  and  I 
am  told  that  I  have  met  over  8,500  employees, 
Tlils  was  done  for  two  purposes — first,  to  get 
to  know  the  system  and  those  who  make  it 
work:  and,  second,  to  search  out  ways  to  do 
the  Job  better  and  at  less  cost. 

I  think  both  alms  have  been  to  some  degree 
.achieved.  Certainly  I  am  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  the  Post  Office  Is  an  often  over- 
looked cornerstone  of  democracy — an  orga- 
nization which  by  Its  daily  delivery  of  mall 
affects  every  home  and  every  business.  And  I 
am  convinced  that  our  people  are  doing  a 
good  Job  of  delivering  over  82  billion  pieces 
of  mail  this  year. 

But  I  am  equally  convinced  that  we  must 
give  them  further  assistance,  both  in  mod- 
ernization of  machlnen,-  and  in  moderniza- 
tion of  our  employee  programs.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important  In  the  Post  Office — for, 
as  the  largest  civilian  department  of  govern- 
ment, everything  we  do  has  an  effect  on  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

Therefore,  I  have  pledged  myself  to  these 
fine  people  and  to  these  programs  for  a  better 
post  office.  Today.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  announce  a  new  Plan  of  Action  that  will 
enhance  our  goal  of  full  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all. 

Effective  today,  I  am  ordering  an  advanced 
program  to  aid  the  disadvantaged — and  thus 
;:id  our  land  as  well.  This  Is  not  a  hastily 
conceived  program.  It  is  one  we  have  worked 
on  intensively  during  my  six  and  one  half 
weeks  as  Postmaster  General. 

The  Plan  of  Action  Is  designed  to  pinpoint 
responsibility   for   action   to   carry   out   the 
President's  program  and   my  own:   it  is  de- 
signed  to  require   explanations   if   qualified 
minority  members  are  passed  over  for  em- 
ployment  or    promotion;    It   Is   designed   to 
assure  regular  and  detailed  reports  on  the 
status  of   equal    employment  in  every  post 
office  and  postal  installation. 
It  Is  direct  and  specific. 
It  Is  a  Plan  of  Action  that  will  work. 
It  is   a   Plan   of   Action   which   keeps   the 
Post    Office  Department  In  the  lorefront  of 
aiding  the  less  advantaged, 

I  hope  you  will  clearly  understand  that  ■we 
are  not  suddenly  creating  equality  or  social 
Justice. 

Rather,  we  are  improving  on  the  very  good 
program  we  already  have — a  program  which 
has  served  as  a  guldepost  for  many  other 
government  agencies. 

What  we  are  doing  now  is  adding  to  this 
program  and  strengthening  it.  This  is  in 
keeping  with  our  postal  policies  which  date 
back  to  the  last  century. 

Tlie  first  Negro  lady  postmaster  in  the 
United  States.  Minnie  M.  Cox,  was  appointed 
back  m  1896  at  Indlanola.  Mississippi  Some 
years  later  when  elements  of  that  city  at- 
tempted to  make  things  unpleasant.  Presi- 
dent Teddv  Roosevelt  shut  down  the  post 
office  until  her  safe  return  was  guaranteed. 
We  have  all  come  a  long  way  since  then, 
both  as  a  government  and  as  a  people 

In  the  post  office,  we  guarantee  social  and 
economic  justice,  not  by  shutting  down  post 
offices,  but  by  opening  them  up  as  wide  as  we 
can. 

To  understand  what  we  have  done  and 
what  we  propose  to  do,  six  facts  are  neces- 
sary: 

First  Fact — we  are  the  largest  single  civil- 
ian employer  of  minority  group  workers  in 
the  world.  Our  worklorce  Includes  over  150,- 
000  minority  group  members,  mostly  Negroes. 
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cent  of  our 


who  constltut*  almost  22  per 
total  employment. 

Second  fact— we  employ  and  recruit  not 
on  the  baal8  of  race  or  religion  or  color,  but 
ability. 

Third  Fact — our  minority  group  employees 
are  of  proven  high  quality  Minority  group 
members  now  hold  the  Postmasterships  of 
the  three  largest  post  offices  in  the  United 
States — In  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Loe  An- 
geles. 

Fourth  Fact— all  the  trends  In  minority 
group  employment  In  our  Department  are 
upward. 

In  virtually  every  major  city  in  America, 
our  percentage  of  minority  group  employ- 
ment exceeds  the  percentage  of  minority 
people  in  the  city's  population 

Fifth  Fact— we  Insist  that  those  who  con- 
tract with  the  Department  also  provide  equal 
employment  opportunity.  Our  contract  com- 
pliance program  Is  sternly  enforced  So  far, 
enforcement  of  regulations  requiring  con- 
tractors to  follow  equal  opportunity  Job  pol- 
icies has  resulted  in  the  hiring  of  13.000 
minority  group  employees  In  many  fields  out- 
side the  Post  Office.  More  importantly,  it  has 
helped  break  down  long  sunding  patterns  of 
discrimination  in  numerous  key  industries. 

Siith  Fact— we  are  now  starting  new  pro- 
grams to  search  out  talent  where  It  may  be 
hidden,  and  to  find  ways  of  telling  members 
of  minority  groups  that  they  are  wanted  and 
they  are  welcome  in  the  postal  service 

One  of  the  finest  of  these  new  programs 
has  a  bureaucratic  name,  but  a  human  In- 
tent 

It  Is  called  the  Concentrated  Employment 
Program. 

TransUued  into  English  that  means  we  are 
testing  a  way  of  finding  postal  work  for  the 
so-called  hard-core  unemployable  Right  now 
such  a  test  Is  being  conducted  In  San  Fran- 
cisco for  200  persons  recruited  from  the 
ghetto  areas. 

Another  project  along  this  line  will  begin 
shortly  in  Oakland.  California,  and  others  will 
follow. 

Under  the  concentrated  employment  pro- 
gram, each  worker  receives  two  weeks  of  pre- 
appolntment  orientation  with  a  small  salary 
from  the  Labor  Department.  When  he  begins 
on-the-job  tr.ilnlng  unth  the  Postal  Service, 
the  appointee  must  attend  two  hours  of 
school  e.\ch  work  day  outside  working  hours 
for  a  maximum  period  of  one  year,  or  earlier 
If  he  passes  the  Civil  Service  examination. 

We  are  also  providing  training  in  70  loca- 
tions for  veterans  about  to  be  discharged  and 
we  are  making  special  efforts  to  hire  recent 
service  veterans. 

In  addition,  our  summer  employment  pro- 
gram Is  aimed  primarily  at  young  people  from 
families  with  Income  at  the  poverty  level. 
Thus,  the  door  Is  open. 
We  should  be  proud  and  satisfied. 
And  to  a  large  degree  we  are. 
But  we  are  not  completely  satisfied. 
We  think  we  can  do  better. 
It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  approved  this 
morning  our  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Plan  of  Action 

The  Plan  has  one  basic  philosophy— that 
old  patterns  will  not  Just  fade  away.  They 
must  be  attacked 

So  we  are  moving  forward  aggressively. 
Today,  I  am  informing  every  postal  em- 
ployee that  no  discrimination  of  any  kind 
will  be  tolerated  Together,  we  will  push  hard, 
both  where  we  have  already  broken  through, 
and  where  new  breakthroughs  are  needed. 

Our  new  plan  of  action — based  on  our 
philosophy  of  equality  for  all  people — trans- 
lates Into  hard  hitting  programs  which  fight 
discrimination  and  strike  against  poverty. 

First.  I  have  designated  a  special  high  level 
task  force  to  survey  postal  Installations  and 
assure  that  equal  opportunity  fully  and  truly 
exists  in  promotions  as  well  as  hiring.  These 
top  personnel  will  travel  over  the  nation  and 
win  effectively  assure  that  our  plans  become 
tact. 


Second.  I  am  Intensifying  our  contract 
compliance  program.  We  are  hiring  23  addl- 
Uonal  Contract  Compliance  Examiners  to 
make  sure  all  our  contractors  are  meeting  the 
requirements  of  President  Johnson's  Execu- 
tive Order  on  contractor  employment. 

Third,  since  there  Is  a  post  office  In  every 
city  and  almost  every  village,  town,  and  ham- 
let. It  Is  our  responsibility  to  assure  that  na- 
tional leadership  In  racial  Justice  Is  also 
brought  home  at  the  local  level. 

Therefore,  I  am  asking  all  our  post  mas- 
ters to  contribute  their  Influence  and  abilities 
to  Improving  equal  opportunity  in  their  com- 
munities. I  am  also  encouraging  them  to  aid 
as  community  leaders  In  helping  to  elimi- 
nate racial  or  cultural  bias  from  local  school 
systems  and  housing  arrangements. 

Postmasters  are  local  leaders  Since  elimi- 
nation of  racial,  social,  and  economic  injus- 
tice Is  one  of  our  major  problems,  these  are 
the  areas  where  their  leadership  can  be  most 
helpful. 

Since  big  cities  crystallize  this  problem,  I 
have  designated  postmasters  of  all  4,859  ftrst- 
class  post  offices  as  deputy  equal  employment 
opportunity  officers.  They  will  have  special 
responsibilities,  and  they  will  report  directly 
to  our  Equal  Opportunity  division  in  Wash- 
ington. 

We  Intend  to  take  full  advantage  of  our 
postmasters'  places  as  leaders  In  their  com- 
munities. As  a  Federal  Agency.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  work  In  accordance  with 
President  Johnson's  policy  of  education,  jobs 
and  housing  for  all  people  without  regard 
to  race  or  any  other  Irrelevant  consideration. 
Fourth.  I  have  Issued  an  order  to  begin 
pre-supervisory  training  on  a  large  scale  to 
all  candidates  who  are  eligible  for  promotion 
to  postal  supervisors.  I  have  also  directed 
that  maximum  encouragement  be  given  to 
minority  group  employees  to  take  the  next 
nationwide  supervisory  promotion  examina- 
tion. This  will  be  given  In  the  fall,  and  a 
special  handbook  will  be  provided  for  all 
who  wish  to  prepare  for  a  supervisory 
examination. 

I  will  require  all  post  offices  to  cooperate 
with  all  employee  organizations  or  commu- 
nity groups  who  are  willing  to  help  em- 
ployees prepare  for  the  supervisory  examina- 
tion. 

In  the  same  vein,  post  offices  will  also  co- 
operate with  groups  preparing  Job  seekers 
for  the  civil  service  test  leading  to  postal 
employment.  And  we  will  now  step  up  our 
efforts  to  recruit  In  the  neighborhoods — 
efforts  which  have  been  successful  In  our 
test  programs. 

Finally,  we  will  take  a  number  of  detailed 
and  quite  specific  steps  to  make  our  Plan  of 
Action  a  meaningful  weapon  In  the  war 
against  poverty  and  discrimination. 

This  war  Is  perhaps  the  most  challenging 
that  has  ever  faced  America.  I  Intend  to 
wage  it  with  intensified  effort. 

For  this  war  touches  the  very  essence  of 
America.  As  President  Johnson  said,  "We 
shall  either  find  the  means  to  open  employ- 
ment to  all  of  our  workers — to  find  decent 
housing  for  all  of  our  citizens — to  provide  a 
good  education  for  all  of  our  American 
children — or  we  shall  see  the  American  prom- 
ise spoiled  for  each  of  them." 

The  American  promise  has  for  200  years 
served  as  a  light  pointing  the  way. 

Today  I  have  described  two  steps  to  protect 
that  promise  and  that  light. 

I  have  done  all  that  I  can  within  the  law 
to  support  local  and  State  law  enforcement 
agencies  In  their  effort  to  control  and  regu- 
late the  possession  of  firearms,  and  ban  cer- 
tain lethal  weapons  from  unrestricted 
passage  through  the  mall  I  hope  that  Con- 
gress acts  soon  on  effective  gun  control  legis- 
lation Meanwhile,  this  Is  an  Interim 
measure  that  I  believe  will  assist  In  achieving 
that  goal. 

And  I  have  taken  a  number  of  major  steps 
to  assure  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
serves  the  nation,  not  only  as  an  effective 


channel  of  communication,  but  also  as  an 
instrument  of  social  Justice. 

May  I  end  by  promising  to  you.  that  this 
great  Department  of  government  will  do 
everything  possible  to  serve  the  American 
people    and    advance    the    American    dream 
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Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mi".  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  gun  control  legislation  which 
may  be  temporarily  unpopular  amont: 
sportsmen  but  which  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  in- 
tend to  come  to  grips  with  the  mourn- 
ing violence  and  increasing  use  of  dead- 
ly weapons  iii  our  countiT- 

We  are  told  by  opponents  of  ^un  con- 
trol legislation  that  statistics  do  not  tell 
the  whole  story  and  that  restrictions  wii: 
not  prevent  the  use  of  deadly  weapons  Un 
illegal  punooses.  I  simply  do  not  agre<^ 
with  this  proposition. 

In  the  7  years  since  1961,  FBI  figures 
reveal  that  56.333  persons  have  beo!: 
murdered  in  the  United  States.  33,491  b- 
fireai-ms  These  are  not  just  statistic.-: 
they  ai-e  individual  human  beings  who.--e 
lives  have  been  taken  in  the  most  repre- 
hensible manner  known  to  man. 

Nor  does  this  tell  the  whole  storj-.  Dur- 
ing last  year  alone  moi'c  U.S.  citizen.s 
were  killed  or  as.saulted  in  American 
streets  or  homes  than  were  killed  in  bat- 
tle during  the  entire  Korean  conflict  and 
again  according  to  the  FBI  the  situation 
is  getting  markedly  worse,  not  better. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  said: 

Those  who  claim  that  the  availability  oi 
firearms  Is  not  a  factor  In  murders  in  this 
country  are  not  facing  reality. 

I  know  of  no  one  better  qualified  to 
speak  on  the  subject  and  the  facts  sup- 
port his  conclusion.  Guns  are  by  far  the 
most  lethal  weapons  used  in  assaults  to 
kill — seven  times  more  deadly  than  all 
other  weapons  combined.  Death  to  the 
victims  results  in  21  percent  of  such  at- 
tacks where  guns  are  used  whereas  it  oc- 
curs in  only  3  percent  in  assaults  to  kill 
with  all  other  weapons. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  provision  in 
my  bill  which  would  require  the  registra- 
tion of  all  firearms  will  provoke  a  cry  of 
anger  and  dismay  from  some,  but  the 
time  has  come  to  recognize  that  there  arc 
between  50  and  200  million  operative  fire- 
arms in  the  United  States — certainly  far 
more  than  the  number  of  sportsmen  and 
those  interested  in  having  a  weapon  :o 
defend  home  and  hearth.  The  exact  num- 
ber of  weapons  is  hard  to  determine,  ac- 
cording to  the  FBI,  because  no  one  has 
the  slightest  idea  who  has  them  or  where 
they  are.  'We  do  know  that  more  than  a 
million  foreign  weapons  a  year  have  been 
coming  into  the  country  and  that  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  have  been  producing 
and  selling  substantial  niunbers  of  weap- 
ons of  all  types  for  many,  many  years. 

In  a  country  which  in  the  public  in- 
terest requires  individuals  to  acquire  li- 
censes or  permits  for  a  multitude  of  items 
and  activities,  I  am  amazed  that  in  the 


io=t  -IS  vpars  the  Coneress  has  made  only     act  of  thanksgiving,  but  as  a  means  of  atone-  dilemma.  We  must  act  against  the  cnm- 

'^      offnrff  t!;  in,no<^  (^ntmk  on  fire-     ^^^^  ^^^  «'"    ^nd  we  realize  that  in  some  jnal  in  this  society,  not  the  weapon  he 

two  efTorts  to  impose  controls  on  nre       ^y^^^^,^^^  manner,  we.  through  our  society,  ^^es 

^'"""^  nH"^^^^  kT,!^                ^ftiw  lirn        have  sinned  in  all   these  tragic  deaths.  So  ^           patriotic  American  is  outraged 

and  1938  and  »^J. Vr^^ufii^fiLf  nn     ^''  ^'  ^"'  "°'  °'''''  '^  ST"^'  '°J  T  /"^^  at  the  wave  of  violence  that  has  engulfed 

ited  measures  which  have  little  effect  on     ^f  the  soul  of  Senator  Kennedy  but  each  » i  ^  N„tion  in  recent  months  Every  law- 

Ihe  tremendous  traffic  in  deadly  weapons,     and  every  one  of  us  is  here  as  a  child  of  ^'?^^^^"°"  ,?"  '    hoI^-^c  th^   a«^^^ 

'mi-  speaker,  the  situation  has  become      Adam  knowing  that  we  share  m  the  guilt  adding   "^^^^^^jf  ^^^^S,  ';^,,,^„\^^^ 

intnlpiable  to  the  majority  of  our  citi-     which  made  this  tragedy  jxissible.  that  he  can  waiK  in  saieiy  iniougnoui 

Iv!  «nH  it  i<;  imnerati^^  that  this  Con-         We  do  not  hope  to  find  perfection  in  the  this  land  once  again.  And  every  peace- 

zenrj'  and  it  is  imperative  that  "^»s  co"       ^^^^,^  ,^  .^is  life  even  though  Our  Lord  loving  American  deserves  protection  from 

gress  take  steps  now  to  protidemeasuies     ^^   counseled   us   to   "be   perfect   as   your  violence    not  the  further  restriction  of 

which.  I  am  convinced,  offer  some  pro-     heavenly  Father  is  perfect"  but  certainly  by  ,^j^  constitutional  rights.  Therefore,  my 

lection  from  the  toll  of  death  and  ae-     ^^^^  ^^^.^^    „^  example,  oiu-   laws  and  our  directs  the  Governments  ix>wer  of 

^tmction     that    deadly     weapons— fire-      striving  for  perfection  we  can  become  a  more  "";."''''';      exactly    where    it    belongs— 

arms-are  causing  hourly,  day  by  day.     powerful   leaven   in  making  other  men   in  ^^^f.^^^^  .°"  .^  3L  Iders  oi  the  crim- 

Mv  legislation  will  prohibit  the  mail-     this  country  see  the  light  of  Christ,  the  love  .squared   on  the  shoulders  01  tne  cum 

„,-HoV  =q1p  nf  viflpt;  and  «;hoteuns  as  well      of  Christ,  and  the  peace  of  Christ.  As  never  inai. 

Hinnl^inc  «nri  ,v1ll  cnmrol^he  fnter-      before  we  must  now  love  one  another  more  This  bill  tackles  firearms  crime  in  two 
as  handguns  and  will  control  the  inter-        ^^  ^^^^^^^,  ^^^  ^^^  opposite  is  too  great  .^avs:   First,  it  provides  a  stiff  penalty 
.-tate  shipment  of  ammunition  and  tne     ^  ^^^^^  ^^  p^^,  ^^  ^^^^j^  ^^  ^^^j^^^  ^^  ^^^„-  ^^^p^  Federal  law  for  all  iiersons  con- 
sale  of  ammunition  to  juveniles,  and  will     ^jg^   ^^^^^^  ^^^^   „{   ^pnor   and   renown  are  ..  ^ed  of  a  felonv  in  which  a  firearm  is 
require,   within   a   reasonable   period   of     never   free  from   hatred   and   are  therefore  ...  The  minimum  mandatorv  pun- 
time,  the  registi-atlon  of  all  fireai-ms  of      never  free  from  harm.  Not  only  is  this  con-  ^Vimemis  irS.  SX^t  of  S^^^^^ 
,npi-v  kind  and  everv  tvpe                                   trarv  to  everv  democratic  principle  we  know  ishment  is  impiisonment  01  noL  lebt,  ludii 
\U-  Speaker  the  time  has  come  to  face      .  ■    it  is  contVary  to  every  Christian  principle  10  years.  Second,  the  bill  calls  for  a  .sec- 
Mi  .  bpeaKer.  tne  time  nas  come  10  idce  offen.se  .sentence  of  at  least  25  years 
facts  and  have  the  courage  to  act  ac-      ^'''J^^JlZmie.  we  shall  of  course  attempt  to  imprisonment,  which  should.  I  maintain. 
(Midingly.  1  uige  prompt  action  in  sup-     ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  events  in  the  simple  spiritual  sharplv  reduce  repetition  of  such  crimes. 
port  of  this  measure.                                          acceptance   01   God's  holy   will   because  we  Rather  than  the  firearm,  it  is  the  law- 
^^_^_^^^                            know  that  from  this  evil,  God.  just  God  that  ^^        individual    him.self    who    must    be 

i:ULOGY     TO     SENATOR     ROBERT     "r^^.^S.^rdel^^^n"  r'^do^  ^':°f  ^^"^^  ^.«  ^f  ^  ^°^  ^^^  Snf  cime '  re' 
KENNEDY  DELIVERED  BY  MSGR.     mankind  will  let  Him  show  forth  His  good-  cnme  m  America.  Reducing  dime  re- 
WILLIAM  J.  SHANNON                             ness!  And  we  are  left  to  exclaim  with  St.  quires  greater  safeguarding  of  our  pre- 
TT-u-     A/r       c       I,         T    Qcv     P^"'  "How  incomprehensible  are  God's  judg-  cious  constitutional  rights,  not  harsh  re- 
Mr.    HANLEY.    Mr.    bpeaicer,    i    asK     ^lents.  how  unsearchable  His  ways!"  striction  of  those   rights,   as   has  been 
unanimous   con.sent    to   extend    my    re-         ^^d  so  this  Mass  of  Conceiebration  is  of-  recently  proposed 

marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and     fered  by  our  Bishop  and  his  priests  as  the  rp^.^^  ^.j^^j.  majority  of  Americans   law- 

iiiclude  extraneous  matter.                               spiritual  gift  of  the  Diocese  of  s>Tacuse  m  .(,.       p,»i,pns  nroud  of  their  national 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there     this  moment  of  anguish,  rtnd  it  is  offered  for  f^^'f  "|/™,'/™  bjame  iif  h  Tco^^ 

..^ior.tir.r.  fr>  thP  vPfiiiP';!  of  the  eentleman     a   number   of   appropriate  intentions.   It  is  neritage,  acser\e  no  oiame  111  uii.^  luun 

ob.iection  to  the  lequest  ot  tne  gentleman     ^^^^^^  ^  ^_^    _^^'^  ^  ^^^  atonement  for  our  trj-'s  trials.  I  quote  T.m  Wicker  of  the 

from  New  YorK.                                                ^j^^^  j^  j^.  ^^^^^^  ;„  thanksgiving  to  God  for  New  York  Times,  Simday.  June  9: 

7,       WAMT  W    -^r     qnpnker    la^t   Fri         ""    ^'^""^    ^='"°"    ^^'^^    ™"''    ''^""''^    f "  I"    1'"'^    ^'^'^    '»^«"    ^'^'^    J'^"^^^'    "^"''^Bar 

Ml.  HANLl^Y.  Mr.  bpeaser,  last  rri        greater  as  it  strengthens  its  weaknesses.  It  is  ^^.^^^   Malcolm  X    John  F.  Kennedv.  George 

day.    the    Roman    Catholic    Diocese    01      offered  for  the  soul  of  a  great  senator,  a  great  Lj-icoln  Rockwell    Martin  Luther  king,  and 

Svracuse,  N.Y..  commemorated  the  trag-      statesman,    it    is   offered    as  spiritual   balm  Robert  F    Kennedv  have  fallen  before  gun- 

ic    death    of    Senator    Robert    Kennedy      touching  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the  wife  and  ^j.^.  Detroit    Newark,  and  dozens  of  Amer- 

Wlth  a  requiem  mass  at   the  Cathedral      children  of  that  senator,  and  the  remalnaer  ^^^^^     ^j^^^      including     Washington,     have 

Of   the    Immaculate    Conception,    Thou-      °^  his  grieving  famil>-.  But  in  a  special  way  erupted   in  racial  disorder  and   pillage:    the 

?Lds  of  cSitral  New  Yorkers  of  every     ''  ^'  "^"''i  ^  '''^  ^°^.^°  continue  to  give  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ,5,^^  ..,  ,,           alarming  to 

sanas  01   cenirdi  incw    luiccio  ui   cvcij      courage  and  unaerstanding  to  a  mother  who  rnniion^ 

religious  persuasion  joined  in  the  solemn  j.^s  already  given  too  much.  mit  Ivers  was  shot  bv  a  white  segregation- 
tribute  to  the  Senator's  memory.  when  we  gaze  upon  Michelangelo's  famous  Malcolm  bv  a  black  Rockwell  by  a  Nazi 
The  eulogy  during  the  mass  was  de-  Pieta  we  are  reminded  of  this  other  mother  ■  ^^^  ^^  -^^^^  ^^.  .^  p^son  or  persons 
livered  by  Msgr,  William  J.  Shannon,  who  today  cradles  m  her  arms  another  dead  ^,„,.^^^  ^n  authorized  commission  de- 
rector     of     the     cathedral.     Monsignor     son.  it  is  her  third  Stabat  Mater.  She  must     ^^^^^    ^^^^   ^    Kennedy    was    klUed    by    a 

Shannon  eloquently  expressed  the  senti-  '"'^^Z^.^'l^^^  ,^^,,  ,^,  priests  and  people  '^T^'T.IITTJh  f^Z^Int^'luo^Zt 
ments  that  were  m  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  .^^^^^^  ^^^  ,5^^^^  ^,,,^^  ^^,^  '^^^  ^^^,.^.3  ''^.,  and  a  christian  Arabimml^ant_  n^t'ona  ist 
I  would  like  to  share  those  poignant  j^ce  it  as  .an  infinite  gift  before  the  throne  and  fanatic  has  •??*"  if/^e^l  ^vu^^/^^ 
thoughts  with   my   colleagues  today,   as      of  God,  knowing  that  through  this  and  the     "^"'■'1"   °^  ^°^^'^   Kennedj,   a  defender  of 

countless  other  Masses  in  our  great  Nation,     Israel. 

God   will   give   to   Robert   Francis   Kennedy  jyij.    Wicker's  point  is  clear.  It  is  not 

eternal  rest— and  peace  at  last  ^j^^  ^j.^^j   majority   of   Americans,   law- 
abiding  and  sensible,  but  a  deranged  few. 


follows: 

EtTLOGT  Mass  for  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken 
NEDY.  June  7.  1968 
When  In  retrospect  you  and  I  combine  the 


trinity  of  tragedies  in  the  horrible  and  un-  CATCHING   THE   REAL   CULPRIT   IN  ^vho  threaten  the  safety  and  security  of 

timely  deaths  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  FIREARM  CRIMES  us  all,  public  figures  and  private  citizens 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and  now  Senator  j^^.    reiNECKE    Mr    Speaker    I  ask  alike.  We  must  act  now  to  deal  effectively 

"""l^^'L^-.^'^H^y' 'l^^^n^rhL^  we'^^oo^^  unanimous  consent   to  extend   my   re-  with  \iolent  criminals.  Not  only  must 

^niv  tfoLTo?  thra'rTerot^SeaTcor  marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  they  be  separated  from  the  ijst  of  so- 

trv' has  advanced  in  science  and  technology  include  extraneous  matter.  ciety,    but   stiffened    punishments   must 

but  we  have  failed  somehow  to  arrive  at  a  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  deter  others  contemplating  armed  cnme. 

.satisfactory  answer  to  the  enigma  of  hatred  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  Crime  prevention  is  our  mandate.  Iso- 

and  the  violence  which  Is  Its  senseless  by-  from  California?  lation  and  deterrence  of  criminals  is  the 

product.  So   perhaps   we   haven't   advanced  There  was  no  objection.  solution  offered  by  my  bill. 

ver>-  much  at  all.                     ,,.»„,  tv,„  Mr.  REINECKE.   Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  I    respectfully    request    your    careful 

imoUcemS  oTthe'^deafh  Sf  the  PTMiden^  Introducing  today  a  bill  to  amend  title  18  consideration  of  the  provisions  of  this 

there  were   more  than  300   people  in   this  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  bill,  in  the  light  of  the  facts  and  issues 

Cathedral.  Yesterday   and   today   hundreds  use  in  commission  of  certain  crimes  of  involved. 

:iave  come  to  our  Masses.  This  means  that  firearms  transported  in  Interstate  com-  —^-^^^^^^-^ 


PUTTING  OUR  FISCAL  HOUSE  IN 
ORDER 


v.e  are  appalled  and  crushed  by  these  atroc-  merce. 

•ties  even  if  we  do  not  solve  them.  And  we         j^y  colleagues  will  assuredly  agree  that 

are  again  turning  to  God  in  this  crisis  asking  j^  jg         ^  ^^^  j^j.  ^^is  Government  to 

Him  not  only  why-bntjixen  shall  it  end  ^^^  ^^  safeguarding  every  American  from         Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

'  w7rrtlon^  iLLi^  to  God  most  articu-  violence  and  crime.  The  shocking  assas-     unanimous  consent  to  extend   my   re- 

1  Ify  SrS^tKa^b^usHe  believe  sinatlon  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy     marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 

•hat  it  Is  not  only  a  sacrtflce,  not  only  an  points  to   the   essence   of  our  Nation's     include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
sideration of  the  administration's  tax 
bill  brines  into  focus  the  critical  nature 
of  our  national  fiscal  situation  and  the 
need  to  select  appropriate  steps  to  set 
our  fiscal  house  in  order. 

THE  CRISIS  OF  INFLATION 

That  a  crisis  exists  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  Inflation  is  hurting  the  average 
American.  Prices  have  been  rising  at  an 
accelerating  rate  which  has  now  reached 
3.5  percent  per  year.  The  cost  of  living 
is  now  increasing  at  a  rate  of  4.5  percent. 
The  real  income  of  the  average  non- 
agricultural  worker  has  declined  stead- 
ily, lower  in  1966  than  in  1965  and  again 
lower  in  1967  than  in  1968.  State,  local, 
and  school  taxes  have  been  .skyrocketing. 
Soaring'  interest  rates  are  hurting  all 
individuals  and  businesses  that  have  to 
borrow,  but  particularly  the  building 
industry  that  depends  on  mortgage  fi- 
nancing for  its  survival.  The  average 
American  family  is  feeling  a  severe 
pinch.  People  on  pensions  or  other  fixed 
incomes  are  in  desperate  condition. 

DEEP  I.V  DEBT 

In  national  terms,  our  debt  could  go 
as  hish  as  S29  billion  this  year  and  is 
at  a  record  total  level  of  $353  billion, 
requiring  Fedeial  expenditure  for  inter- 
est alone  of  more  than  $13  billion  a  year. 
Both  public  and  private  sectors  are 
spending  beyond  their  means  as  never 
before.  It  was  in  protest  against  this 
dangerous  trend  that  I  voted  last  year 
against  increasing  the  debt  ceiling  to  a 
record  level. 

With  respect  to  debt,  a  country  is  no 
different  than  an  individual.  A  nation's 
expenditures  must  bear  a  reasonable 
relationship  to  its  income  and  produc- 
tivity. A  country  can  borrow  only  to  the 
extent  that  it  can  demonstrate  growth 
potential  sufficient  to  repay  the  debt. 
When  borrowing  exceeds  a  country's 
productivity  growth  rate,  its  currency 
becomes  devalued  and  inflation  occurs. 

ECONOMY    CRITIC.XL    TO    LE.\DERSHIP 

Internationally,  we  are  seeing  the  ef- 
fects of  our  inflation  reflected  in  de- 
creased confidence  in  the  dollar,  partially 
influenced  by  an  artificial  world  shortage 
of  gold  to  satisfy  monetary  and  commod- 
ity gold  needs.  The  most  serious  inter- 
national consequence  of  our  domestic 
financial  crisis  is  the  sharp  drop  in  our 
favorable  balance  of  international  trade, 
from  S"  billion  in  1964  to  S4.8  billion  in 
1965,  $3.7  billion  in  1966,  $3.5  billion  in 
1967  to  a  present  annual  rate  of  less  than 
$2  billion.  Our  favorable  export  balance 
is  important  to  our  prosperity  and  is  di- 
rectly translatable  into  U.S.  jobs. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  been  spend- 
ing way  beyond  its  means,  particularly 
since  the  costs  of  the  Vietnam  War  have 
mounted.  We  simply  must  curb  this  im- 
balance if  we  are  to  survive.  On  the 
soundness  of  our  economy  depends  our 
ability  to  solve  our  domestic  problems, 
our  ability  to  defend  ourselves,  and  our 
ability  to  influence  international  affairs. 

The  elements  of  our  fiscal  crisis  are 
domestic  inflation  and  international  im- 
balance in  our  payments,  trade,  and  gold 


I 


transactions.  There  are  a  variety  of  steps 
we  can  take  to  rectify  these  problems,  the 
least  propitious  of  which  are  contained 
in  the  administration's  tax  bill. 

CUT  NONESSENTIAL    SPENDING 

The  Federal  Government  today  is 
spending  at  record  rates,  as  if  there  were 
no  financial  crisis.  Even  were  the  admin- 
istration's tax  bill  adopted  with  its  pro- 
posed $6  bUlion  mandated  spending  cut-- 
which  I  recently  supported— there  would 
still  be  projected  a  SIO  billion  spending 
increase  in  the  administration's  budget 
for  fiscal  1969. 

The  best  Federal  means  of  curbing  in- 
flation is  to  cut  Federal  spending.  Unless 
this  is  done,  a  Federal  tax  increase  merely 
transfers  money  that  would  have  been 
spent  in  the  private  sector  to  the  public 
sector  where  it  will  still  be  released  into 
the  economy.  A  tax  increase  may  relieve 
some  pressure  on  interest  rates  since  less 
borrowing  will  be  required,  but  unless 
.spending  is  cut.  the  money  will  still  be 
pumped  into  the  economy. 

WHERE    TO    CUT 

The  difficulty  in  cutting  Federal  spend- 
ing is  that  no  two  Congressmen  seem  able 
to  agree  where  the  cuts  should  be  made. 
Neither  the  administration  nor  Congress 
has  been  willing  to  set  priorities  on 
spending  or  cut  nonessential  but  politi- 
cally popular  programs.  Indeed,  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  have  been 
passing  the  buck  backward  and  forward 
to  each  other  in  a  shameful  fashion, 
spending  ever  more  as  they  go. 

PUBLIC    WORKS 

Thus,  we  have  the  highest  "pork-bar- 
rel" public  works  program  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  the  greatest  highway 
expenditures,  the  largest  military  con- 
struction program  devoted  mostly  to 
building  additions  to  domestic  bases. 
Public  works  of  this  scope  are  proper  to 
stimulate  an  economy  in  time  of  de- 
pression and  unemployment.  They 
should  be  the  first  to  go  in  a  time  of 
inflationary  pressure.  Rather  than  cut- 
ting in  this  area,  however,  the  adminis- 
tration, bowing  to  political  pressures, 
actually  released  substantial  public 
works  and  highway  funds  which  it  had 
impounded  in  March  of  last  year  and 
proposed  cuts  instead  in  the  school  lunch 
program  and  other  important  social 
efforts. 

SPECIAL    INTEREST    SUBSIDIES.    SPACE.    SST 

Agricultural  and  other  special  inter- 
est subsidies,  most  of  which  go  to 
wealthy  farmers  and  businesses  that 
least  need  them,  are  at  record  levels.  The 
space  program  eats  up  some  $4.5  billion 
per  year  and  we  are  embarked  on  a 
supersonic  transport  plane  development 
program  calling  in  total  for  better  than 
$5  billion  of  Federal  subsidies.  We  are 
spending  about  $5  billion  a  year  main- 
taining six  divisions  of  troops  and  their 
families  in  Europe:  this  is  both  exces- 
sively expensive  and  directly  contribu- 
tive  to  our  international  payments  im- 
balance. 

DEFENSE 

In  all.  $75  billion  a  year  now  goes  to 
our  defense  budget,  and  a  frightening 
proportion  of  this  is  poorly  spent.  Every 
day  there  are  new  revelations  of  multi- 
million-dollar overpayments  by  the  mili- 
tary for  procurement  Items.  Recent  dis- 


closures include  Army  payment  of  $18.75 
for  $1.80  gear  clamps.  $67.50  for  $2.75 
couplings  bv  the  Navy  and  $26.60  for  a 
$4  bolt  by  the  Air  Force.  The  defense 
budget  gets  no  effective  review  because 
of  a  tendency  to  feel  that  no  amount  is 
too  much  for  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try—but this  certainly  is  not  valid  when 
the  money  is  wasted.  In  addition,  de- 
escalation  soon  of  the  Vietnam  war  is  a 
top  priority  objective  that  could  result  in 
a  paring  down  of  the  $30  billion  per  year 
devoted  to  this  unfortunate  involvement 

"HOOVER    COMMISSION"    PROPOSED 

There  is  tremendous  waste  in  virtually 
every  Federal  department.  Program  staff. < 
stay  long  after  the  rationale  for  their 
programs  has  expired.  The  Federal  per- 
sonnel roster  steadily  mounts.  It  is  lov 
this  reason  that  I  proposed  legi.slatiori 
creating  a  new  "Hoover  Commission"  to 
examine  carefully  all  existing  programs 
and  agencies,  recommend  elimination  oi 
nonessential  activities,  and  establish  na- 
tional spending  priorities. 

CUT    OF    S6    BILLION    FEASIBLE 

It  should  not  be  difficult  to  cut  substan- 
tial amounts  from  the  Federal  budget 
without  affecting  at  all  essential  pro- 
grams such  as  those  for  education,  joh 
training,  health,  and  housing.  The  ad- 
ministration's indication  that  the  $6  bil- 
lion spending  reduction  mandated  by  the 
current  bill  will  require  cuts  in  these  e.s- 
sential  areas  is  both  alarming  and  un- 
necessary. It  would  be  the  height  of  irre- 
sponsibility for  the  administration  tn 
cut  these  important  programs  when  .^u 
many  nonessential  alternatives  an 
available.  The  indications  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  do  so,  however,  is  l 
valid  reason  in  itself  for  opposing  thr 
measure. 

My  own  actions  on  spending  cuts  in- 
clude votes  against  a  total  of  S27  billion 
in  pork-barrel  and  special-interest  pro- 
grams in  the  89th  Congress,  and  alreacl- 
$20  billion  in  this  Congress.  While  I  ap  - 
preciate  that  my  priorities  are  un- 
doubtedly not  shared  universally,  there 
certainly  exists  plenty  of  expense-cuttin- 
room  in  these  areas  to  bring  the  budge- 
into  reasonable  balance,  without  payin. 
a  tragic  price  in  vital  social  areas. 

TAX    SURCHARGE    UNECONOMIC 

The  concomitant  of  balancing  the 
budget  by  expense  cutting  is  to  rai.--^ 
Federal  revenues.  This  can  be  done  eco- 
nomically in  a  number  of  areas  which  I 
shall  discuss,  but  the  administration 
proposed  10-percent  surcharge  is  not  li 
sound  or  effective  way  to  do  it. 

It  is  possible,  as  the  administration  ha; 
done,  to  show  that  the  average  American 
is  making  more  money  than  ever  before. 
It  is  improper  to  conclude  from  this. 
however,  that  he  can  readily  afford  ;i 
10-percent  tax  increase. 

For  one  thing,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
one;  wages  are  adjusted  for  the  rise  in 
consumer  prices,  social  security  and 
taxes,  nonagricultural  earnings  have 
been  going  down.  People  on  fixed  in- 
comes are  being  hardest  hit  by  inflation. 
Wage  increases  have  been  very  uneven, 
highest  in  retail,  wholesale  and  service 
businesses,  financial  institutions  and  the 
construction  industry,  and  interestingly, 
significantly  lower  in  highly  unionized 
industrial  establishments. 


Even  for  those  who  received  the  liigh- 
c'.t  wage  increases,  the  going  has  not 
been  easy.  As  is  the  American  custom. 
the.se  people  used  their  increases  to  buy 
better  housing,  cars  and  appliances  on 
credit,  and  since  then  have  been  hit  with 
higher  prices  and  taxes.  The  average 
family  is  having  a  difficult  time  making 
ends  meet.  .     . 

The  best  objective  evidence  of  this  is 
tlie  fact  that  so  many  of  our  suburban 
communities  are  voting  down  school 
budgets.  Improved  schooling  is  one  of 
the  primary  objectives  of  most  families 
who  move  to  the  suburbs.  Their  rejection 
ol  budgets  for  needed  school  facilities 
and  services  is  a  good  index  of  the  degree 
of  their  financial  stress. 

A  10-percent  Federal  tax  surcharge 
on  per.sonal  incomes,  therefore,  is  likely 
to  be  the  straw  that  breaks  the  camel's 
back  for  the  average  family.  The  cost  of 
living  is  hkely  to  continue  to  increase 
legardlesK  of  the  tax  surcharge— indeed. 
it  may  be-accelerated  by  it  because  labor 
will  try  to  absorb  the  tax  increase  in 
higher  wages  and  business  will  compen- 
.sate  bv  further  rai.sing  prices.  This  .situa- 
tion, combined  witli  the  buiden  of  the 
tax,  may  well  cause  the  bubble  to  burst, 
requiring  averat;e  families  to  turn  back 
goods  bought  on  time  and  touching  off 
a  .sharp  economic  recession. 

The  economic  dangers  of  the  tax  sur- 
ciiarge  will  be  agiunavated  becau.se  the 
tax  bite  will  not  really  be  felt  until  the 
.second  naif  of  this  year  when  our  eco- 
nomic advisers  tell  us  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  dropoff  in  the  economy  at  any  rate. 
In  fact,  published  April  economic  indica- 
tors overwhelmingly  indicate  that  a 
droi3off  has  already  started. 

The  combination  of  the  tax  surcharge, 
the  .S6  billion  spending  cut  and  continued 
price  increases  plus  the  financial  uncer- 
tainty of  the  average  family  might  well 
precipitate  an  economic  tailspin.  That, 
at  any  rate,  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
highly  respected  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  in  March  of  this 
vear. 

TAX      SURCHARGE      'ONFAIR 

Not  only  would  the  tax  surcharge  be 
economically   dangerous,   but   it   would 
exaggerate   existing  gross  inequities  in 
our  tax  structure. 
At  the  present  time,  our  tax  structure 
perates  with  unfair  severity  on  low-  and 
.niddle-income    taxpayers.    Thus,    those 
:r.aking  35,000  to  $15,000  represent  one- 
nird  of  the  population  and  pay  two- 
nirds  of  the  Federal  taxes;  those  carn- 
:  :;  SIO, 000  to  $15,000  represent  10  per- 
cent of  the  population  and  pay  20  percent 
":'  '.he  taxes. 


LOOPHOLES    LOSE   BILLIONS 

To  show  the  inequities  by  extremes. 
:a^t  year  24  individuals  who  made  more 
;lian  SI  million  in  income  paid  absolutely 
;o  taxes  at  all:  more  than  1.000  who 
•arned  over  S50.000  and  more  than  10,000 
vho  earned  over  $15,000  paid  no  taxes 
•hrough  use  of  legal  tax  loopholes.  The 
10 -percent  surcharge  for  these  people  is 
'otally  inoperative,  of  course:  10  percent 
of  zero  is  zero.  But  for  many  more  thou- 
.sands  of  taxpayers  who  reduced  their 
taxes  substantially,  though  not  to  zero, 
through  the  use  of  legal  loopholes,  the 
effect  of  the  10-percent  surcharge  will  be 
proportionately  reduced. 


To  use  another  comparison:  by  reason 
of  the  oil  depletion  allowance  loophole, 
the  10  largest  oil  companies  in  the 
United  States,  with  $7  billion  in  net  in- 
come, paid  only  an  8'2-percent  average 
ta:.  rate.  By  contrast,  the  poorest  tax- 
payer with  adjusted  net  income  of  S500— 
after  exemptions  and  standard  deduc- 
tion—paid 14  percent.  The  surcharge 
means  an  additional  1.4  percent  to  the 
lowest  taxpayer,  while  the  oil  companies 
will  only  Pay  an  additional  eighty-five 
one-hundrcdths  of  1  percent. 

In  all,  the  Treasury  estimates  that 
more  than  $160  bilUon  per  year  escapes 
full  taxation  through  u.se  of  legal  loop- 
holes. If  all  the.se  loopholes  were  plugged, 
the  Treasury  estimates  additional 
revenues  at  S40  billion  per  year. 

MIDDLE    INCOMERS    DRIVEN    INTO    DEPENDENCE 

Today,  middle-income  families  are  be- 
ing driven  into  poverty  and  dependence 
on  Federal  programs  through  operation 
of  our  unfair  tax  system.  The  10-percent 
surcharge  will  just  accentuate  the  exi.st- 
ing  inequities  and  make  it  harder  for  the 
averaue  hard-workinc  family  to  make 
ends  meet  as  a  result  of  their  owp  efforts. 
It  will  add  to  the  need  for  Federal  sub- 
sidies for  middle-income  housing,  for 
help  witli  college,  medical,  and  other  ex- 
penses. I  do  not  believe  this  is  right.  I 
think  the  average  family  .should  be  able 
to  make  a  decent  living  as  a  result  of  its 
labors.  I  think  it  is  particularly  destruc- 
tive to  drive  middle-income  families  t3 
depenoence  on  Federal  programs  that  are 
co.stly  and  often  wasteful  by  taxing  these 
families  to  a  point  where  they  require 
Federal  assistance.  On  grounds  of  econ- 
omy alone,  it  is  much  sounder  to  let  the 
family  retain  enough  money  to  pay  for 
its  own  needs. 

I  do  not  by  any  means  believe  in  taxinu 
the  wealthy  or  our  businesses  to  a  point 
wliere  there  is  no  longer  a  i^rofit  incen- 
tive for  them.  The  profit  motive  is  the 
basis  of  our  free  economy  and  the  en- 
trepreneur must  always  be  left  in  a  posi- 
tion where  he  can  make  a  good  return  on 
his  investment.  All  I  ask  is  that  the  per- 
son who  profits  under  our  system  pay  hvs 
fair  share  of  the  costs  of  government.  It 
iust  is  not  right  that  one  famous  lady 
who  invests  her  entire  SlOO  million  capi- 
tal in  tax-free  bonds  should  not  even 
have  to  report  her  multimillion-dollar 
income  while  others  from  their  invest- 
ments or  labors  must  pay  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  their  earnings. 

NEED    TAX    REFORM 

The  need  for  loophole-plugging  tax  re- 
form has  been  well  set  forth  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Mills!  : 

The  laws  are  full  of  special  provisions 
through  which  a  shrewd  or  lucky  taxpayer 
cm  often  escape  paying  anywhere  near  his 
full  share  •  •  '.  If  we  have  a  tax  system 
riddled  with  preferential  benefits  and  fall- 
ing on  onlv  a  part  of  our  economy,  the  heavy 
tax  burden  on  those  that  must  carry  more 
than  their  share  will  limit  our  whole  na- 
tional program.  As  I  .see  it.  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble tax  system  Is  not  only  desirable  for  itself, 
but  well' may  be  an  element  in  our  national 
survival. 


Tlie  Treasui-y  says  this  would  produce 
S20  billion  a  year  in  additional  reve- 
nues  twice  as  much   as   the   propo.sed 

surcharge.  A  group  of  congressional  tax 
reform  sup))orters  even  told  the  admin- 
istration that  they  would  .support  the  10- 
percent  surcharge  if  the  surcharge  were 
applied  equally  to  exemiH  income,  but 
the  proposal  was  rejected  out  of  hand. 
The  administration  has  never  even  .sent 
up  the  tax  leform  bill  the  President 
promised  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage a  vear  and  a  half  ago.  It  seems  fun- 
dament allv  unfair  and  unsound  to  add 
to  the  bmdens  of  the  already  overbur- 
dened middle-income  family  while  leav- 
ing untouched  from  taxation  billions  of 
dollars  in  the  hands  of  people  and  con- 
cerns much  better  able  to  pay. 

MIDDLE-INCOME     TAX     RELIEF 

I  have  proposed  going  beyond  this  in 
tax  reform  to  give  needed  relief  to  the 
middle-income  family,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  economically  productive  to  do 
so.  I  liave  proposed  to  increase  the  $600 
exemptions  for  children,  the  handi- 
capped, and  the  aged  to  a  more  realistic 
$1,200  iJer  year,  to  allow  working  mothers 
the  full  deduction  of  expenses  of  day 
care,  and  to  permit  head  of  household 
treatment  for  .single  taxpayers.  The  costs 
of  the.se  revisions  could  be  readily  met 
by  the  tax  refoims  and  expense  cuts  I 
have  advocated  above,  and  they  would 
result  in  a  vei-y  real  productivity  increase 
in  the  countiT  besides. 


MINIMUM    TAX    OF     14    PERCENT 

My  proposal  is  to  subject  all  presently 
exempt  income  to  the  minimum  tax  now- 
paid  by  the  poorest  taxpayer,  14  percent. 


OTHER  TAXES— LUXURY,   EXCISE.   AND  EXCESS 

pROFrrs 

A  surcharge  on  top  of  the  existing  in- 
equitable system  is  by  no  means  the  only 
way  of  obtaining  needed  Federal  reve- 
nues. Tlie  taxes  on  pres^  ntly  exempt  in- 
come outlined  above  is  one  alternative. 
Another  alternative  is  to  tax  luxui-y 
items,  though  this  is  not  veiy  attractive 
to  me  becau.se  luxury  excises  do  not  raise 
enouuh  money  and  tend  to  be  discrim- 
inatory and  unfair.  As  a  choice  among 
evils,  hov.-ever.  I  would  prefer  luxury 
taxes  to  the  surcharge. 

Fully  justified.  I  tliink.  is  rein.stitulion 
of  the  exce.ss  profits  tax.  We  have  had 
such  a  tax  in  virtually  cverj-  other  war 
in  which  we  liave  been  encaged.  Recent 
investigations  reveal  that  unconscion- 
able profits  are  .still  beinn  made  by  many 
defense  contractors,  despite  the  Rene- 
gotiation Act.  Inadequacies  in  defense 
procurement  procedures  resulting  in 
outrageous  profits  on  defense  items  are 
revealed  daily.  Admiral  Rickover's  re- 
cent disclosures  of  outrageous  60-perccnt 
profits  by  a  major  defense  contractor  be- 
cause of  sloppy  Pentagon  supervision 
.shocked  the  Nation.  While  American 
boys  are  sacrificing  their  lives  in  Asia, 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  businesses 
making  unfair  windfalls  out  of  the  war. 

WAGE    AND    PRICE    CONTROLS 

One  other  device  we  should  consider 
to  control  our  domestic  inflation  is  wage 
and  price  control.  Such  control  has  been 
used  in  past  wartime  periods.  It  is  appro- 
priate now,  not  only  becau.se  Vietnam 
war  costs  are  contributing  heavily  to  our 
inflationary  pressures,  but  also  because 
of  the  cost-push  nature  of  this  infla- 
tion. Our  present  inflation  is  caused  not 
so  much  by  an  excess  of  demand  over 
supply,  particularly  in  the  consumer  area. 
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but  by  a  competitive  cycle  of  wage  and 
price  increases  not  reflected  in  increased 
productivity.  Wage  and  price  controls,  as 
diflBcult  as  they  are  to  administer  fairly. 
would  be  the  most  appropriate  tool  for 
controlling  this  situation.  Organized 
labor  has  publicly  announced  that  it 
would  accept  such  controls.  They  are 
fairer  and  more  effective  by  far  than  the 
surcharge  or  the  ciiiel  tax  of  inflation. 

UNPLE.*SA>fT    .\LTERN.^TrVES 

It  is  easy  to  argue  against  all  the  tax 
measures  ana  expense  cuts  I  have  pro- 
posed. All  of  the  programs  to  be  cut  have 
some  measure  of  merit  and  all  the  taxes 
and  control  measures  have  some  disad- 
vantages. The  choice,  however,  is  of  un- 
pleasant alternatives— and  if  we  let  in- 
flation go  rampant,  it  may  well  soon  be- 
come the  most  unpleasant  alternative  of 
all.  We  simply  must  pull  in  our  belts 
somewiiere  to  be  able  to  maintain  our 
strength  at  home  and  abroad.  We  should 
do  so  in  the  fairest  and  most  effective 
way  possible. 

B.ALANCE    OF    P.^YMENTS 

Related  to  our  domestic  inflation  is  the 
current  imbalance  of  international  pay- 
ments In  my  view,  however,  our  present 
balance  of  payments  is  not  nearly  so 
critical  as  the  international  banking 
community  has  made  it  out  to  be.  Indeed, 
the  principal  justification  given  by  the 
administration  for  the  10-percent  tax 
surcharge  seems  to  be  our  balance-of- 
payments  situation,  as  the  price  de- 
manded by  the  international  banking 
community  for  their  continued  willing- 
ness to  hold  dollars  and  support  our  cur- 
rency. I  just  do  not  believe  this  is 
justified. 

BRING    TROOPS    HOME    FROM    EtROPE 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  been 
running  a  balance-of-payments  deficit  of 
about  S3. 5  billion  a  year— the  excess  of 
dollars  paid  out  abroad  over  dollar  earn- 
ings. The  entire  deficit  could  be  wiped 
out  completely  by  the  single  act  of  bring- 
ing our  troops  and  their  families  home 
from  Europe.  These  troops  cost  about  $5 
billion  a  year  in  dollars  transferred 
abroad.  Six  divisions  in  Europe  hardly 
seem  justified  at  this  point  in  time  for 
the  security  of  either  Europe  or  the 
United  States.  The  psychological  benefits 
simply  are  not  worth  the  cost. 

RE.\L    PROBLEM GOLD    SHORTAGE 

Even  if  it  were  felt  justified  to  main- 
tain our  troops  and  their  families  in 
Europe,  however,  the  rate  of  our  deficit 
relative  to  our  $800  billion  gross  na- 
tional product  and  relatively — in  world- 
wide temis — small  inflation,  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  undermine  the  international 
value  of  the  dollar. 

The  critical  nature  of  our  interna- 
tional payments  situation  is  principally 
caused  by  the  artificial  tie  of  interna- 
tional payments  to  gold.  The  world  does 
not  produce  enough  gold  to  satisfy  both 
monetary  and  commodity  demands  for 
the  metal.  This  insufficiency  of  gold  to 
meet  world  demand  resulted  in  the  ability 
of  countries  which  run  payments  sur- 
pluses relative  to  the  United  States  to  put 
the  squeeze  on  this  country  by  converting 
their  dollars  into  gold.  This  is  exactly 
what  France.  Russia.  China,  and  the 
Aiab  States  have  done. 


EKD    MONETARY    GOLD    STANDARD 

I  have  long  recommended,  therefore, 
that  we  sever  our  monetary  ties  to  gold 
altogether.  We  went  half  way  in  this  di- 
rection by  international  agreement  of  all 
major  Western  central  banks  no  longer 
to  convert  private  holdings  into  gold  at 
S35  per  ounce.  This  will  only  be  a  tem- 
porary' palliative,  however,  since  the 
major  international  credit  obligations 
run  between  countries  rather  than  pri- 
vate holders. 

There  is  no  reason,  other  than  psy- 
chological feelings  of  security,  to  back 
up  international  payments  with  gold. 
The  paper  dollar  circulates  perfectly  in 
the  United  States  without  any  gold  or 
silver  backing.  Basically,  the  value  of 
paper  currency  or  international  credits 
depends  on  the  productivity  of  the  issu- 
ing country  relative  to  its  outstanding 
debts.  I  believe  that  if  we  went  off  the 
gold  standard,  all  the  countries  of  the 
world  would  prefer  to  hold  dollars  than 
any  other  world  currency,  despite  our 
current  rate  of  inflation  and  payments 
deficit. 

The  value  of  currency  in  relation  to 
dollars  would  then  be  .set  on  a  free  market 
basis.  This  worries  many  international 
bankers  because  of  the  susceptibility  of 
a  free  floating  currency  to  fluctuations. 
International  contracts  become  much 
more  difficult  because  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  conversion  rate  at  the  time  of 
future  payments.  But  this  can  readily 
be  handled  either  by  contract  provisions 
contemplating  this  problem  or,  better 
still,  by  international  agreement  giving 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  or 
some  other  international  financial  insti- 
tution the  power  to  set  periodic  con- 
version rates  which  the  various  partici- 
pating nations  would  agree  to  observe. 
This  would  also  impose  the  kind  of  eco- 
nomic discipline  on  countries  now  im- 
posed by  the  gold  tie.  Under  the  threat  of 
our  abandoning  the  gold  standard.  I  do 
not  think  such  an  agreement  would  be 
at  all  difficult  to  reach. 

PENALIZE    speculators:     FRANCE.    RUSSIA.    AND 
ARAB    STATES 

One  of  the  attractions  of  such  a  move 
would  be  that  those  who  have  been  specu- 
lating m  gold  against  the  dollar  would 
be  hurt.  I  am  told  that  the  price  at  which 
gold  would  circulate  might  drop  as  low 
as  S12  an  ounce.  France.  Russia,  and  the 
Arab  countries  which  have  been  hoarding 
gold  to  embarrass  us  would  bear  the  full 
loss  on  the  gold  they  have  hoarded.  What 
better  justice  could  be  meted  out? 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  we  follow  the  ad- 
vice of  some  of  the  conservatives  in  the 
financial  and  economic  community  and 
devalue  the  dollar  by  increasing  the  price 
we  pay  for  gold,  we  would  reward  these 
verv^  same  hoarders. 

ENFORCE     world    WAR     I     DEBT     AGAINST     FRANCE 

Another  measure  we  should  have  taken 
against  France's  call  on  U.S.  gold  was  to 
assert  collection  of  her  World  War  I  debt 
to  us.  now  amounting  to  more  than  $5 
billion.  Despite  possible  international 
banking  repercussions,  there  is  no  reason 
to  pay  France  geld  for  her  dollars  when 
she  in  fact  owes  us  so  much,  not  only 
represented  by  this  debt,  but  also  by  our 
Marshall  plan  aid  after  World  War  II. 


SPECIAL    DRAWING    RIGHTS 

Recent    international    agreement 


to 


issue  "paper  gold"  in  the  form  of  special 
drawing  rights — SDR's — against  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  is  also  merely 
a  palliative.  The  tie  of  our  currency  to 
gold  pegged  at  the  artificial  price  of  $3,5 
per  ounce  is  still  maintained.  The  prob- 
lem of  shortage  of  gold  is  only  eased,  nor 
resolved.  And,  under  the  arrangement 
worked  out,  France  has  retained  an  effec- 
tive power  of  veto  over  issuance  of  SDR'.s 
so  would  still  be  able  to  wreak  havoc  with 
us  and  the  international  monetary, 
system. 

OTHER    DALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS    MEASURES 

I  think,  in  sum.  that  if  we  went  off  thf 
gold  standard,  we  would  see  our  balance- 
of-payments  crisis  quickly  diminish,  a^ 
least  in  terms  of  the  willingness  of  othr- 
coimtries  to  hold  dollars.  We  would  stil 
have  a  long-term  payments  problem,  bu- 
we  would  have  a  great  deal  more  latitudr 
for  correcting  it. 

There  are  many  lesser  steps  that  w. 
can  and  should  take  to  reduce  our  pa\  - 
ments  deficit  besides  bringing  our  troop 
and  their  families  back  from  Europe  anc! 
going  off  the  gold  standard. 

REDl'CE    OVERSEAS    MISSIONS 

One  step  I  consider  worth  while  in  any 
event,  would  be  to  reduce  the  size  of  on: 
overseas  missions.  Having  served  in  both 
our  foreign  aid  agency  and  the  Peac 
Corps,  I  have  seem  many  of  these  mi,>- 
sions  at  first  hand.  Most  have  a  stagger- 
ing excess  of  U.S.  personnel,  includiru 
such  frills  as  U.S.  chauffeurs  in  some 
places.  The  size  of  military  missions  aie 
frequently  far  in  excess  of  any  militaiv 
justification.  Our  Ambassador  to  Bra?:' 
just  recently  cut  his  mission  staff  in  hal! 
and  improved  performance.  I  ajn  co:.- 
vinced  that  this  is  one  area  eminently 
worth  pursuing. 

ENCOURAGE    EXPORTS 

I  also  favor  encouraging  exports  as  a 
means  of  improving  our  trade  balancr 
Almost  all  other  countries  do  t!.:s 
through  various  fornis  of  tax  incentivt  .<, 
guarantees,  and  insurance  devices  whicr. 
are  permissible  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade— 
GATT.  Also,  encouragement  of  foreign- 
ers to  travel  here  is  worthy. 

.\GAINST  TRA\'EL   AND   INVESTMENT   RESTRICTIONS 

I  do  not.  however,  favor  the  admii.- 
istration  proposals  for  travel  restrictior..- 
on  U.S.  residents.  I  also  think  the  restric- 
tions on  foreign  investment  which  have 
been  instituted  by  the  administration 
are  shortsighted  and  counterproductive 
Our  foreign  investments  have  always  re- 
sulted in  repatriation  of  far  more  dol- 
lars than  the  initial  investment  drev. 
Indeed,  these  investments  are  one  of  the 
principal  bases  of  our  favorable  trade 
balance.  Restricting  them  is  cuttins  '>:: 
our  nose  to  -spite  our  face.  Our  economic 
stake  in  international  trade  is  enormou.^ 
today  and  for  our  future.  Restricting  thi.:- 
trade  will  have  far-reaching,  damaging 
consequences. 

FOREIGN     AID 

I  do  not  favor  reducing  foreign  aid  a? 
seems  so  popular  these  days,  either.  In 
the  first  place,  our  foreign  aid  has  little 
effect  today  on  our  balance  of  payments. 
About  95  percent  of  our  foreign  aid  pay- 
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ments  go  to  purchase  goods  and  services 
in  the  United  States — creating  jobs.  Sec- 
ond, I  think  our  investment  in  helping 
other  nations  .stand  on  their  own  feet 
and  achieve  progress  under  free  societies 
is  far  more  constructive  than  the  conse- 
quences of  our  present  reliance  on  the 
military.  Far  better  to  spend  a  few  bil- 
lions constructively  than  S30  billion  a 
year  on  destruction  of  the  kind  we  have 
seen  in  Vietnam,  with,  among  other 
tragic  consequences,  its  drastic  drain  on 
our  balance  of  payments. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  aid  program 
should  be  any  more  .sacro.sanct  than  the 
defense  budget  or  our  domestic  programs. 
The  administration  of  foreign  aid  has 
been  as  sloppy  and  inefficient  as  in  any 
Federal  proixram  There  is  plenty  of  room 
for  streamlining  and  economizing.  We 
must  insist  that  our  foreign  aid  be  based 
not  on  wasteful  short-term  political 
goals,  but  on  the  ability  of  recipient  na- 
tions to  use  the  aid  efficiently  for  the 
betterment  of  their  people  and  on  their 
willingness  to  undertake  necessary  self- 
help  measures. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary.  I  think  our  present  do- 
mestic financial  state  of  affairs  is  critical. 
It  requires  drastic  cutting  of  nonessen- 
tial .spending  as  the  first  priority  of  at- 
tack and  a  concomitant  reordering  of 
priorities  for  Federal  spending.  I  there- 
fore call  for  an  immediate  moratorium 
on  new  public  works  projects  and  high- 
way .starts,  termination  of  the  agricul- 
tural subsidy  and  major  reductions  in  the 
space,  military  construction,  and  defen.se 
budgets.  I  believe  .such  cuts  could  readily 
result  in  savings  of  more  than  $15  bil- 
lion. 

CONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL  OF  HONOR 
AWARDED  TO  CAPT.  WILLIAM 
LOREN  McGONAGLE 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day. June  11.  I  was  pleased  to  attend  a 
ceremony  in  which  the  Honorable  Paul 
R.  Ignatius.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  pre- 
sented the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
to  Capt.  William  Loren  McGonagle.  U.S. 
Navy.  Captain  McGonagle  is  from  my 
congressional  district.  He  attended  high 
school  in  Coachella  Valley,  Calif.:  he  also 
attended  the  University  of  Redlands.  and 
the  University  of  Southern  California. 
He  received  his  commission  as  an  ensign 
in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  upon  graduat- 
ing  from  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia in  June  1947. 

Following  a  tour  of  duty  on  the  staff 
of  the  commander,  Service  Force,  U.S. 
Pacific  Fleet,  he  assumed  command  of 
*he  intelligence  .ship  U.S.S.  Liberty  in 
April  1966.  He  was  in  command  of  the 
Liberty  when  she  was  attacked  and  dam- 
aged by  jet  aircraft  and  torpedo  boats  off 
the  Sinai  Peninsula  on  June  8.  1967.  At 
present.  Captain  McGonagle  is  the  pro- 
spective commanding  officer  of  the  am- 


munition ship  Kilauea,  now  under  con- 
struction. 

Captain  McGonagle  is  married  to  the 
former  Emma  Jean  Stoneham.  of  Glen- 
dale.  Calif.  They  have  three  children: 
Cindy  Lou,  Sandra  Sue,  and  William 
Loreir  McGonagle.  Jr.  Their  official  home 
address  is  Indio,  Calif. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  text 
of  the  citation  to  Captain  McGonagle 
depicting  his  lieroic  efforts  while  the 
U.S.S.  Liberty  was  under  attack  in  June 
1967.  Captain  McGonagle  is  not  only  a 
hero  in  the  finest  American  tradition,  he 
is  also  a  humble  and  a  warm  human 
being. 

The  text  of  the  citation  follows: 
The  Prpsldent  of  the  United  States  in  the 
name  of  The  Con^es.s  takes  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting tlie  Medal  of  Honor  to:  Captain  Wil- 
liam L.  McGon.agle.  United  States  Navy, 
for  services  as  set  forth  in  the  rollowing  ci- 
tation : 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call   of   duty    .is   Commanding   Officer,    USS 
Liberty     (AGTR-5)     in    the    Ea-tern    Medi- 
terranean on  8-9  June  1967.  Sailing  in  inter- 
national   waters,    the   Liberty   was   attacked 
without  warning  by  jet  fighter  aircraft  and 
motor   torpedo   boats  which   innicted   many 
casualties  among   the  crew  and  caused   ex- 
treme dam.ige  to  the  ship.  Although  severely 
wounded  during  the  first  air  att.ick.  Captain 
(then  Commander)   McGonagle  remained  at 
hi.s    battle    station    on    the    badly    damaged 
bridge  and.  with  full  knowledge  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  his  wounds,  subordinated  his  own 
welfare  to  the  safety  and  survival  of  his  com- 
mand.   Steadfastly    refusing    any    treatment 
which  would  take  him  away  from  his  post,  he 
calmly  continued  to  exercise  firm  command 
of  his  ship.  Despite  continuous  exposure  to 
iire,  he  maneuvered  his  ship,  directed  its  de- 
fense, supervised  the  control  of  flooding  and 
fire,  and  !^aw  to  the  care  of  the  casualties. 
Captain  McGonagle's  extraordinary  valor  un- 
der these  conditions,  inspired  the  surviving 
members  of  the  Ltberty's  crew,  many  of  them 
seriouslv  wounded,  to  heroic  efforts  to  over- 
come the  battle  damage  and  keep  the  ship 
afloat.  Subsequent  to  the  attack,  although  In 
great  pain  and  weak  from  the  loss  of  blood. 
Captain    McGonagle   remained   at  his   battle 
station  and  continued  to  conn  his  ship  for 
more  than  seventeen  hours.  It  was  only  after 
rendezvous   with   a   United   States  destroyer 
that  he  relinquished  personal  control  of  the 
Liberty    and    permitted    himself    to    be    re- 
moved  from    the   bridge.   Even   then,   he   re- 
fused  much   needed   medical  attention   tm- 
til    convinced    that    the    seriously    wounded 
among  his   crew  had   been  treated.  Captain 
McGonagle's    superb    professionalism,    cou- 
rageous fighting  spirit,  and  valiant  leadership 
?aved  his  ship  and  many  lives.  His  actions 
sustain  and  enhance  the  finest  traditions  of 
the  United  States  Naval  Ser^-lce. 


revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  REtrss  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Tier- 
nan),  for  60  minutes,  today;  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Carter  lat  the 
request  of  Mr.  Natcher  ) ,  for  today  and 
the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 

illness.  

SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Roth  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Rei- 
NECKEi.  for  1  hour,  on  June  25;  and  to 


EXTENSIONS    OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  permission  to 
extend  remaiks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  a  speech  by 
Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke  at  Catholic 
University. 

Mr   Betts  and  to  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  Steed  to  levise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  insert  pertinent  statements 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  WiDNALi,  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  JoEXSON  in  four  instances. 

<The  followine  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Reineckei  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
tianeous  matter:^ 

Mr.  GuBSER. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  in.-Jtances. 

Mr.  Adair  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LuKENS. 

Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.   SCHERLE. 

Mr.  ZWACH. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  GURNEY. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Mas.sachu.setts. 
Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Betts. 
Mr.  Nelsen. 
Mrs.  Bolton. 
Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Snyder. 
Mr.  Battin. 

I  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
que.st  of  Mr.  Tiernan*  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter :  > 

Mr.  McFall  in  two  in.>5tances. 
Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  Brooks. 
Mr.  Eraser. 

Mr.  PoDELL  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Ottincer. 
Mr.  Polanco-Aerev. 
Mr  Burke  of  Massachu.setts. 
Mr.  Annunzio  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wright  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Flood  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennes.see  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Galifianakis  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Moorhead. 

Mr.  Stuckey  in  two  instances. 
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Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sitjna- 
ture  to  the  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S  974  An  .act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  to  the 
city  of  Glendale,  Ariz. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
and  a  jomt  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

HR.  4919.  .\n  act  to  amend  the  act  ol" 
August  9,  1955.  tc  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  Hualapal  Res- 
ervation m  .\rlzona; 

H.R.  13154  .\n  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  San- 
tiago Jose  Manuel  Ramon  Bienvenldo  Rolg 
y  Garcia; 

H.R  13912  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angeliki 
Glannakou; 

H.R.  16674.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933.  .xs  amended,  to  improve  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  and 
production  credit  associations,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H  R  17325.  .^n  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  adver- 
tising in  a  convention  program  of  a  national 
political  convention;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1298.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  evidence. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly 'at  5  o'clock  and  43  minutes  p.m.i  the 
House  adjourned  mitil  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day. June  13.  1968.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the    Speaker's    table    and    referred    as 

follows : 

1934  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 
port on  the  strategic  and  critical  materials 
stockpiling  program  for  the  period  July  1 
to  Dece.Tiber  31,  1967,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4  of  Public  Law  520,  79th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1935.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  Older  .Americans  Act  of  1965;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1936.  -A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  VS. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  an  order  entered  under  the  authority  con- 
tained in  section  13ib)  of  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 11.  1957.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  13(c)  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  JudicLirv. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia:  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  785.  Concurrent  resolution  relat- 
ing to  the  pay  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police  force 
for  duty  performed  in  emergencies;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1545).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGER:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  14096.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  the  pos- 
session of  LSD  and  other  hallucinogenic 
drugs  by  unauthorized  persons;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1546).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ihe  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.BROTZMAN: 
H.R.  17808.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  in- 
vestigation detention  and  search  of  persons 
stispected  of  involvement  in.  or  knowledge 
of.  Federal  crimes;  to  the  Comniittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY : 
H.R.  17809.  A  biU  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Moosehorn  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Maine  as  a  wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  17810.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of 
the  interstate  traffic  in  flrearms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  cf  Louisiana: 
H.R.  17811.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  lor  the  rating 
of  certain  service-connected  disabilities  as 
total  for  the  period  dtirlng  which  veterans 
with  such  disabilities  are  entitled  to  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

BvMr.  NELSEN; 
H.R.  17812.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  In  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion,  unemployment,  and   housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  17813.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of 
the    interstate    traffic    In    firearms;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
H.R.  17814.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary  of   the  Department   within   which   the 
Coast    Guard    is    functioning    to    document 
temporarily  a  foreign-built  ferry  for  limited 
operation   in   domestic   trade;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  17815.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  operate  a  foreign-registered  ferry 
vessel  between  ports  of  southeastern  Alaska 
and  between  ports  In  southeastern  Alaska 
and  ports  in  the  State  of  Washington;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H  R.  17816.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  with  respect  to  the 
period  of  an  indl"idual's  participation  in  a 
work-experience  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
Bv  Mr.  REES: 
H.R.  17817.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of 


the  interstate  traffic  in  flrearms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.R.  17818.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of 
the  Interstate  traffic  In  firearms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
H.R.  17819.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  use  in  commis- 
sion of  certain  crimes  of  flrearms  transported 
in  Interstate  commerce;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  17820.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of 
the  interstate  traffic  in  flrearms:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  17821.  A  bill  to  disarm  lawless  person- 
and   assist   State   and   Federal    enforcement 
agencies    in     preventing     and     solving     gun 
crimes  by  requiring  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms and  licenses  for  purchase  and  posses- 
sion of  flrearms  and  ammunition,  and  to  en- 
courage responsible  State  firearms  laws,  anci 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlciarv. 

By  Mr.  COLMER; 
H.R.  17822.  A  blU  to  provide  that  the 
elimination  of  the  duty  on  mahogany  lumber 
shall  take  eSect  at  once  (instead  of  in  fi- e 
annual  stages);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DIGGS: 
H.R.  17823.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  ■: 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
adequate  regulation  of  certain  sales  of  shot- 
guns and  rifles;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlciarv. 

H.R.  17824.  A  bill  to  require  the  reglstr.  - 
tion  of  flrearm.s;  to  the  Committee  on  th-.- 
Judlciarv. 

By  Mr  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  17825.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  prcp- 
iiration  of  .•.  roll  of  persons  whose  lineal  .Ui- 
ceitors  were  members  of  the  Confederatea 
Tribes  of  Weas.  Piankashaws,  Peorlas,  .inci 
Kaskaskias.  merged  under  the  treaty  of  Miv 
30,  1854  I  10  Stat.  1082).  and  to  provide  fcr 
the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  p::v 
a  judgment  in  Indian  Claims  CommissiL:; 
docket  No.  314,  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  ai... 
Insular  Aflairs. 

Bv  Mr.  GURNEY: 
H.R.  17826.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  que.s- 
tions  required  to  be  answered  under  penaltv 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popul..- 
tion,  unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  17827.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  the  Interior  to  provide  school  facili- 
ties for  the  education  of  dependents  of  per- 
.=ons  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  thirci 
powerplant,  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  Columbi.i 
Basin  reclamation  project.  Washington,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor. 

Bv  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  17828.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railrj  •  .: 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  a  VM^t 
equitable  apportionment  of  annuity  r.mouix 
due  members  of  an  annuitant's  family  ::■ 
certain  cases  where  the  part  of  the  .^nnur.y 
attributable  to  the  -annviltant's  dependents 
is  not  actually  being  received  by  them;  ;o 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  D.-^NIELS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  HoLL.^ND,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr. 
P>uciNSKi.  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Hathaway,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
ScHEUER,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Burton  of 
California,  Mr.  Ayres,  Mr.  Goodell, 
Mr.  Reid  of  New  York,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr. 
ScHERLE,  and  Mr,  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin) : 
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H.R.  17829.  A  bill  to  authorize  preschool 
uid  early  education  program  for  handl- 
"capiJed  children;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  L:ibor. 

Bv  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H  R  17830.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisl- 
iion  and  maintenance  of  the  Goddard  Rocket 
Launching  Site  m  accordance  with  the  act 
f  August  25.  1916.  as  amended  and  supple- 
ineiited;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  .Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
'bi-tton.  Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Dow.  Mr. 
EcKHARDT.     Mr.     Edwards     of     Cali- 
fornia,   Mr.    Fraser.    Mr.    Gonzalez. 
Mr.    kcpFERMAN.    Mr.     Podell.    Mr. 
Rosenthal.   Mr.   Roybal,  Mr.  Ryan. 
Mr.  St.  Onge.  Mr.  Scheuer,  and  Mr. 
Van  Deerlin)  : 
HR.  17831.  A    bin   authorizing   the    Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  present  ;•  gold 
nedal  to  the  widow  of  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr.:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  :ind  Cur- 
rency. ,,    , 
Bv  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H  R   17832.  A  bill  to  amenci  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
relating  to  civil  service  retirement,  and  for 
other   purposes:    to   the   Committee   on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr.  RARICK; 
HR.  17833.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Internal 
Jievenue  Code  of  1954  to  include  the  tintcr- 
mg  and  burning  of  clay,  shale,  and  slate  used 
..s    lightweight    aggregates    as    a    treatment 
process  considered   as  mining;    io  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ADAIR  >  for  himself.  Mr.  Strat- 
"ton.  Mr.  Dr.vcAN,  and  Mr.  Hanley  I  : 
H.J.  Res.  1303.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  week  of  October  13.  1968.  as  Salute 
to  Eisenhower  Week;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  .-.SHLEY: 
H.J.  Res.   1304.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the 
first  week  In  March  as  National  Housing  for 
the   Physically    Handicapped   Week;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 
H  J   Res    1305.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
io'  the  issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp 
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in  commemoration  of  100  years  of  higher 
education  for  .American  women;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.J.  Res.  1306.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to 
the  Commission  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

350.  Tlie  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 

the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  seizure  of  American  Ashing  boats 
off  south  America,  which  was  presented  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
HR.  17834.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vladko 
Jumic;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  B.«iTES: 
H.R.  17B35.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Deme- 
trios  Zamakls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlciarv. 

Bv  Mr.  CONTE: 
K.R.  17836.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luglno 
Dai-io:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  FINO: 
H  R    17837.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vittorlo 
Perniclaro    his  wife.  Marie  Prancesca  Pernl- 
claro.    and    their   daughter.   Patrlzia   Perni- 
claro: to  the  Committee  on  the  Jvidlciary. 
Bv  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H  H    17838.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  T. 
Jenkins:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HR.  17839.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Danlela 
Auerbach;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciarv. 

Bv  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  17840.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Djurdjica 
Kurldza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  MINSH.'^LL: 
HR  17841.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Coligado;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H.R  17842   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonino 
and  NlcoUna  Mannlno;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  17843.   A  bill  for  ihe  relief  of  Sister 
Isabella  <Giovanna  D'Aprile);   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  178«.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
MaurlUa  (Raffaella  Di  Leila);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  17845.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Corlnna  (Emilia  Cecere);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  17846.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Adelaide  (Carmela  Rlcclardi);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 
HR  17847.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober  25.    1949    (63   Stat.   1205),   authorizing 
the   Secretary   of   the   Interior   to   convey   a 
tract  of  land  to  Lillian  I.  Anderson;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  17848.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Orlando 
D'Amato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  17849.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Delia 
Gayla   Avecilla;    to   the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 

343.  Petition  of  Edward  Morcland, 
Marietta.  Miss.,  and  others,  relative  to  trad- 
ing with  the  enemy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

344.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
board  of  supervisors,  County  of  Kern,  Bak- 
ersfield.  Calif.,  relative  to  elimination  of  wel- 
fare residence  requirements;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Wavs  and  Means. 

345.  Also,  petition  of  the  board  of  super- 
\-isors  of  the  county  of  Santa  Clara.  CaUf., 
relative  to  welfare  payments  to  nonresidents; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT  JOHN- 
SON'S CREATION  OF  A  COMMIS- 
SION TO  STUDY  CAUSES  OF  VIO- 
LENCE 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^S 
\Ved7iesday,  June  12.  1968 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  day  be- 
fore yesterday.  President  Johnson  issued 
an  Executive  order  estabUshing  a  Com- 
mission on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
\'iolence. 

I  commend  the  President  for  taking 
this  needed  action. 

This  Commission,  composed  of  out- 
standing Americans,  will  investigate  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  lawlessness  and 
violence  in  our  national  life.  And  who 
can  doubt,  in  light  of  recent  tragedies, 
that  the  insights  provided  by  this  Com- 
mission are  desperately  needed? 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  wisdom  of 
this  Commission,  headed  by  Dr.  Milton 
Eisenhower.  It  is  composed  of  such  out- 


standing thinkers  and  leaders  as  Arch- 
bishop Terence  J.  Cooke,  of  New  York: 
Philosopher  Eric  Hoffer:  Judge  A.  Leon 
Higginbotham:  Senators  Phil  Hakt  and 
Roman  Hruska;   Congressmen  Wilu.am 
McCuLLOCH  and  Hale  Boggs:  fonner  Re- 
publican Congressman  Albert  E.  Jenner: 
and  former  Ambassador  Patricia  Hams. 
All    Americans    join    with    President 
Johnson  in  wishing  this  Commission  well. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  into 
the  Record  the  text  of  President  John- 
son's Executive  order  establishing  this 
important  Commission. 

The  t€xt  of  the  Executive  order  fol- 
lows : 

EXECUTIVE   Order   Est.\blishing   a   National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Preven- 
tion OF  Violence.  June  10,  1968 
By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered 
as  follows: 

establishment  of  the  commission 
Section  1.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  '■Commission"). 

( b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  ol : 


Dr  Milton  Eisenhower.  Chairman.  Congress- 
man Hale  Hoggs.  Archbishop  Terence  J. 
Cooke,  Ambassador  Patricia  Harris,  Senator 
Philip  A.  Hart.  Judge  A.  Leon  Higginbotham, 
Eric  Hoffer.  Senator  Roman  Hruska.  Albert  E. 
Jenner.  Jr.,  Congressman  William  M.  Mc- 
culloch. 

The  President  from  time  to  time  may  ap- 
point additional  members  to  the  Commis- 
sion, and  may  designate  additional  officers 
thereof. 

functions  of  the  commission 

Sec  2.  The  Commission  shall  investigate 
and  make  recommendations  with  respect  to: 

(a)  The  causes  and  prevention  of  lawless 
acts  of  violence  in  our  society,  including  as- 
sassination, murder  and  assault; 

(b)  The  causes  and  prevention  of  disre- 
spect for  law  and  order,  of  disrespect  for 
public  officials,  and  of  violent  disruptions  of 
public  order  bv  individuals  and  groups;  and 

(C)  Such  other  matters  as  the  President 
may  place  before  the  Commission. 

COMPENSATION    OF    MEMBERS    OF    THE 
COMMISSION 

SEC.  3.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  otherwise  compensated  by  the 
United  States  for  full-time  service  shall  serve 
without  compensation  in  addition  to  that 
received  for  their  full-time  service;  but  they 
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Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  the  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

3  974.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  to  the 
city  of  Glendale,  Ariz. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
and  a  jouJt  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
foUowing  titles: 

H.R.  4919.  An  act  to  ;unend  the  act  ol 
Augtist  9,  1955.  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  Hualapal  Res- 
ervation in  Arizona: 

H.R.  13154.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  San- 
tiago Jose  Manuel  Ramon  Bienvenldo  Rolg 
y  Garcia; 

H.R.  13912.  .\n  act  for  the  relief  of  Angelikl 
GiannaJcou; 

H.R.  16674.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933.  .»£  amended,  to  improve  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  and 
production  credit  associations,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HR  17325.  \n  act  to  .amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  adver- 
tising in  a  convention  program  of  a  national 
political  convention;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1298.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  evidence. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia:  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  735.  Concurrent  resolution  relat- 
ing to  the  pay  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police  force 
for  duty  performed  In  emergencies;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1545).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGER:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  14096.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  the  pos- 
session of  LSD  and  other  hallucinogenic 
drugs  by  unauthorized  jjersons;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1546).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


ADJOURNMENT 


I 


Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  uas  agreed  to:  according- 
ly I  at  5  o'clock  and  43  minutes  p.m.'  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day. June  13.  1968.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  v.-ere  taken  from 
the    Speaker's    table    and    referred    as 

follows: 

1934.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  OfHce  of 
Emergency  Planning.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 
port on  the  strategic  and  critical  materials 
stockpiling  program  for  the  period  July  1 
to  December  31.  1967.  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4  of  Public  Law  520.  79th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1935.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
nf  proposed  legislation  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  Older  .Americans  Act  of  1965;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1936.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  US. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  an  order  entered  under  the  authority  con- 
tained in  section  13(b)  of  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 11.  1957.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  13(c)  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarv. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.BROTZMAN: 
H.R.  17808.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  in- 
vestigation detention  and  search  of  persons 
-suspected  of  involvement  in.  or  knowledge 
of.  Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.R.  17809.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Moosehorn  National  WUdlife  Refuge  in 
Maine  as  a  wilderness:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  17810.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of 
the  interstate  trafBc  in  firearms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  cf  Louisiana: 
H.R.  17811.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  rating 
of  certain  service-connected  disabilities  as 
total  for  the  period  during  which  veterans 
with  such  disabilities  are  entitled  to  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

EvMr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  17812.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions r?ciuired  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  In  the  decennial  censtises  of  popula- 
tion,  unemployment,  and   housing,  and   for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  17813.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of 
the    interstate    traffic    in    firearms;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
H.R.  17814.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary  of   the   Department  within   which   the 
Coast    Guard    is    functioning    to    document 
temporarily  a  foreign-built  ferry  for  limited 
operation   in   domestic   trade;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HR.  17815.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  operate  a  foreign-registered  ferry 
vessel  between  ports  of  southeastern  Alaska 
and  between  ports  In  southeastern  Alaska 
and  ports  in  the  State  of  Washington;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H  R.  17816.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  with  respect  to  the 
period  of  an   indi'adual's  participation  In  a 
■work-experience  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  REES: 
H.R.  17817.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of 


the  Interstate  traffic  in  firearms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York : 
H.R.  17818.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of 
the  Interstate  traffic  In  firearms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
H.R.  17819.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  use  in  commis- 
sion of  certain  crimes  of  firearms  transported 
in  interstate  conamerce;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  17820.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of 
the  interstate  traffic  in  firearms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  17821,  A  bill  to  disarm  lawless  jjerscns 
and    assist   State   and    Federal    enforcement 
agencies    in    preventing    and    solving    gun 
crimes  by  requiring  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms anti  licenses  for  purchase  and  posses- 
sion of  firearms  and  ammunition,  and  to  en- 
courage responsible  State  firearms  laws,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  COLMER: 
H.R.  17822.  A  bill  to  provide  that  thc- 
elimination  of  the  duty  on  mahogany  lumber 
shall  take  eifect  at  once  (instead  of  in  five 
annual  stages);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DIGGS: 
H.R.  17823.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  <  i 
title  18  of  the  United  SUates  Code  to  provide 
adequate  regulation  of  certain  sales  o:  shot- 
guns and  rifles;  to  the  Committee  on  thn 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  17824.  A  bill  to  require  the  registr.;- 
tion  of  firearms;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

Bv  Mr  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  17825.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  prep- 
aration of  .(  roll  of  persons  whose  lineal  an- 
cestors were  members  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  Wea,-:.  Piankashaws.  Peorias.  ::nti 
Kaskaskias.  merged  under  the  treaty  of  May 
30.  1354  (10  Stat.  1082),  and  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pav 
a  judgment  in  Indian  Claims  Commis.'^io;! 
docket  No.  314.  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  a;i;; 
Insular  .'Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
H.R.  17826,  A  bill  10  amend  title  13.  Unitpu 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penaif,' 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Com.mittee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr,  FOLEY: 
H.R.  17827.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  provide  school  facili- 
ties for  the  education  of  dependents  of  per- 
sons engaged  In  the  construction  of  the  third 
powerplant.  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  Columbu 
Basin  reclamation  project.  Washington.  ..v.d 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  en  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  17828.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rallro-a 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  a  more 
equitable  apportionment  cf  annuity  amour.;.- 
due  members  of  an  annuitant's  family  ■'• 
certain  cases  where  the  part  of  the  rnnu:"' 
attributable  to  the  annuitant's  dependei.t^ 
is  not  actually  being  received  by  them;  m 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS  (for  hinaself,  Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr,  Thompson  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Dent.  Mr. 
PuciNSKi,  Mr.  Br-Ademas,  Mr.  Ha'^v- 
KiNS,  Mr.  Hathaway.  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
SCHEUER,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Burton  cf 
California,  Mr.  Ayres,  Mr.  Goodell, 
Mr.  Reid  of  New  York.  Mr.  Bell.  Mr. 
ScHERLE.  and  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin) : 


H.R.  17829.  A  bill  to  authorize  preschool 
and  early  education  program  for  handi- 
capped children;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor 

Bv  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H  R  17830.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  Goddard  Rocket 
Launching  Site  in  accordance  with  the  act 
f  August  25.  1916.  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD   ifor  himself,  Mr. 
"button.  Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Dow.  Mr. 
EcKHARDT,     Mr.     Edwards     of     Cali- 
fornia,   Mr.    Fraser,    Mr.    Gonzalez, 
Mr.    kuPFERMAN,     Mr.     Podell.    Mr. 
Rosenthal.   Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Ryan. 
Mr.  St.  Onge.  Mr.  Scheuer.  and  Mr. 
Van  Deerlin)  : 
HR.  17831.  A   bill    authorizing   the   Presl- 
aent  of  the  United  States  to  present  ?  gold 
nedal  to  the  widow  of  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. ^        ^.    , 
Bv  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  \ork: 
H  R.  17832.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  HI 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
relating  to  civil  service  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes:    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.R.  17833.  A  bill   to   amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  include  the  sinter- 
ing and  burning  of  clay,  shale,  and  slate  u.sed 
as    lightweight    aggregates    as    a    treatment 
process   con.^^idered   as  mining;    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ADAIR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Str.at- 
"ton.  Mr.  Duncan,  and  Mr.  Hanley  )  : 
H.J.  Res.  1303.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  week  of  October  13.  1968.  as  Salute 
to  Eisenhower  Week;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  .\SHLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  1304.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the 
first  week  in  March  as  National  Housing  for 
the   Physically    Handicapped   Week;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 
H.J.  Res.  1305.  Joint  resolution  to  iirovide 
ior  the  Issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp 
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in  commemoration  of  100  years  of  higher 
education  for  American  women;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.J.  Res.  1306.  Jomt  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to 
the  Commission  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

350.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 

the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  seizure  of  Amerlciin  fishing  boats 
off  South  Anierlca.  which  was  presented  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVAl-E  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  lulc  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H  R.  17834.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vladko 
Jumic;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BATES: 
H.R.   17835.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Deme- 
trios  Zamakls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciarv. 

Bv  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.   17836.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luglno 
Dario;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  FINO: 
HR.  17837.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlttorlo 
Perniciaro.  his  wife,  Marie  Francesca  Pernl- 
ciaro.    and   their   daughter,   Patrlzla   Perni- 
ciaro; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  17838.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  T. 
Jenkins:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  17839.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Danlela 
Auerbach;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciarv. 

Bv  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H  R.  17840.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Djurdjica 
Kurldza:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
HR.  17841.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Collgado;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H.R.  17842.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
and  Nlcollna  Mannlno;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  17843.   A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Isabella   (Glovanna  D'Aprllei;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  17844.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Mauriila  (Raffaella  Dl  Leila);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  17845.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Corlnna  (Emilia  Cecere);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  17846.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Adelaide  (Carmela  Rlcclardt);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona . 
HR.  17847.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 25,    1949    (63   Stat.   1205).   authorizing 
the   Secretary   of   the   Interior   to  convey  a 
tract  of  land  to  LlUlan  I.  Anderson;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  17848.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Orlando 
D'Amato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  17849.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Delia 
Gayla   AveclUa;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 

343.  Petition  of  Edward  Moreland, 
Marietta.  Miss.,  and  others,  relative  to  trad- 
ing with  the  enemy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

344.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
board  of  supervisors.  County  of  Kern.  Bak- 
ersfield.  Calif.,  relative  to  elimination  of  wel- 
fare residence  requirements;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

345.  Also,  petition  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  the  county  of  Santa  Clara.  Calif., 
relative  to  welfare  payments  to  nonresidents; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT  JOHN- 
SON'S CREATION  OF  A  COMMIS- 
SION TO  STUDY  CAUSES  OF  VIO- 
LENCE 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12.  1968 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  day  be- 
fore yesterday.  President  Johnson  issued 
an  Executive  order  establishing  a  Com- 
mission on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence. 

I  commend  the  President  for  taking 
this  needed  action. 

This  Commission,  composed  of  out- 
.^tanding  Americans,  will  investigate  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  lawlessness  and 
violence  in  our  national  life.  And  who 
can  doubt,  in  light  of  recent  tragedies, 
that  the  insights  provided  by  this  Com- 
mission are  desperately  needed? 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  wisdom  of 
this  Commission,  headed  by  Dr.  Milton 
Eisenhower.  It  is  composed  of  such  out- 


standing thinkers  and  leaders  as  Arch- 
bishop Terence  J.  Cooke,  of  New  York; 
Philosopher  Eric  Hoffer;  Judge  A.  Leon 
Higginbotham;  Senators  Phil  Hart  and 
Roman  Hruska:   Congressmen  William 
McCuLLOCH  and  Hale  Boggs:  foiTner  Re- 
publican Congressman  Albert  E.  Jenner: 
and  former  Ambassador  Patricia  Hams. 
All    Americans    join    with    President 
Johnson  in  wishing  this  Commission  well. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  into 
the  Record  the  text  of  President  Johri- 
son's  Executive  order  establishing  this 
important  Commission. 

The  text  of  the  Executive  order  fol- 
lows : 

Executive   Order   Est.ablishing   a   National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Preven- 
tion OF  Violence.  June  10.  1968 
By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me  as 
Pre.sldent  of  the  United  States,  It  is  ordered 
as  follows: 

establishment  of  the  commission 
Section  1    (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission") . 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of: 


Dr  Milton  Elsenhower.  Chairman.  Congress- 
man Hale  Hoggs,  Archbishop  Terence  J. 
Cooke  Ambassador  Patricia  Harris,  Senator 
Philip  A.  Hart.  Judge  A.  Leon  Higginbotham. 
Eric  Hoffer.  Senator  Roman  Hruska.  Albert  E. 
Jenner.  Jr.,  Congressman  William  M.  Mc- 
culloch. 

Tlie  President  from  time  to  time  may  ap- 
point additional  members  to  the  Commis- 
sion, and  may  designate  additional  officers 
thereof. 

functions  or  the  commission 

Sec.  2.  The  Conamlssion  shall  Investigate 
and  make  recommendations  with  respect  to: 

(a)  The  causes  and  prevention  of  lawless 
acts  of  violence  in  our  society.  Including  as- 
sassination, murder  and  assault; 

(b)  The  causes  and  prevention  of  disre- 
■^pect  for  law  and  order,  of  disrespect  for 
public  officials,  and  of  violent  disruptions  of 
public  order  bv  individuals  and  groups;  and 

(c)  Such  other  matters  as  the  President 
may  place  before  the  Commission. 

compensation  of  members  of  the 
commission 
Sec  3.  (a)  Members  cf  the  Commission 
who  are  otherwise  compensated  by  the 
United  States  for  full-time  service  shall  serve 
without  compensation  In  addition  to  that 
received  for  their  full-time  service;  but  they 
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shall  be  allowed  travel  expenBCS.  Including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  author- 
ized by  law 

(b)  Other  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  comp>ensatlon  In  accordance  with 
law  when  engaged  In  the  actual  performance 
of  duties  vested  In  the  Commission.  In 
addition  they  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  5703,  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

STAFF    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  la)  The  Commission  shall  have 
an  Executive  Director,  appointed  by  the 
President,  who  shall  receive  such  comp>en- 
sation  as  may  be  directed  by  the  President  in 
accordance  with  law 

ibi  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point such  additional  personnel  as  It  deems 
necessary,  to  fix  their  compensation  in  ac- 
cordance with  law.  and  to  obtain  services  m 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  5  U.S.C. 
3109 

COOPE31ATION    BY    EXECITTIVE    DEP.^BTMENTS    AND 
■     ■  AGENCIES 

Sec.  5.  Ca.')  The  Commission,  acting  through 
its  Chairman,  is  authorized  to  request  from 
any  executive  department  or  agency  any  In- 
formation and  assistance  deemed  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Order. 
Each  department  or  agency  Is  directed,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law  and  within  the  limits 
of  available  funds,  to  furnish  information 
and  assistance  to  the  Commission. 

I  b »  The  General  Services  Administration 
shall  provide  administrative  services  for  the 
Commission. 

REPORT    AND    TERMIN.ATION 

Sec  6.  The  Commission  shall  present  its 
report  and  recommendations  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, but  not  later  than  one  year  from  the 
date  of  this  Order.  The  Commission  shall 
terminate  thirty  days  following  the  submis- 
sion of  its  anal  report  or  one  year  from  the 
date  of  this  Order,  whichever  is  earlier. 
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one  insists  that  Israel  must  take  back  every 
single  Arab.  Arnold  Toynbee  calls  the  dis- 
placement of  the  Arabs  an  atrocity  greater 
than  any  committed  by  the  Nazis. 

Other  nations  when  victorious  on  the  bat- 
tlefield dictate  peace  terms.  But  when  Israel 
is  victorious  it  must  sue  for  peace.  Every- 
one expects  the  Jews  to  be  the  only  real 
Christians   in   this   world. 

Other  nations  when  they  are  defeated  sur- 
vive and  recover.  But  should  Israel  be  de- 
feated it  would  be  destroyed.  Had  Nasser  tri- 
umphed last  June  he  would  have  wiped 
Israel  off  the  map,  and  no  one  would  have 
lifted  a  finger  to  save  the  Jews. 

No  commitment  to  the  Jews  by  any  gov- 
ernment, including  our  own,  is  worth  the 
paper  it  is  written  on  There  is  a  cry  of  out- 
rage all  over  the  world  when  people  die  in 
Vietnam  or  when  two  Negroes  are  executed 
in  Rhodesia.  But  when  Hitler  slaughtered 
Jews  no  one  remonstrated  with  him. 

The  .Swedes,  who  are  ready  to  break  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  America  because 
of  what  we  do  in  Vietnam,  did  not  let  out  a 
p)eep  when  Hitler  was  slaughtering  Jews. 
They  sent  Hitler  choice  iron  ore.  and  ball 
bearings,  and  serviced  his  troop  trains  to 
Norway. 

The  Jews  are  alone  in  the  world.  If  Israel 
survives  it  will  be  solely  because  of  Jewish 
efforts.  And  Jewish  resources. 

Yet  at  this  moment  Israel  is  our  only  re- 
liable and  unconditional  ally.  We  can  rely 
more  on  Israel  than  Israel  can  rely  on  us. 
And  one  has  only  to  imagine  what  would 
have  happened  last  summer  had  the  Arabs 
and  their  Russian  backers  won  the  war  to 
realize  how  \-ital  the  survival  of  Israel  is  to 
America  and  the  West  in  general. 

1  have  a  premonition  that  will  not  leave 
me;  as  it  goes  with  Israel  so  will  it  go  with 
all  of  us.  Should  Israel  perish  the  holocaust 
will  be  upon  us. 

Israel  must  live! 


June  12,  1968 
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ERIC  HOFFER  COMMENTS  ON  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

I 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  June  12.  1968 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  long- 
shoreman philosopher  and  newspaper 
columnist,  Eric  Hoffer,  recently  wrote  a 
penetrating  analysis  of  the  situation  fac- 
ing Israel  in  Middle  East  and  world 
politics.  A  number  of  citizens  have 
bi  ought  to  my  attention  this  thoughtful 
column  which  I  believe  merits  our  read- 
ing. I  ask  that  it  be  included  herewith  as 
part  of  my  remarks: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Israel,  Americas  Best  Ally,  Must  Live 
(By  Eric  Hoffer) 

The  Jews  are  a  peculiar  people:  things 
permitted  to  other  nations  are  forbidden  to 
the  Jews. 

Other  nations  drive  out  thousands,  even 
millions,  of  people  and  there  is  no  refugee 
problem.  Russia  did  it;  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia did  it;  Turkey  drove  out  a  million 
Greeks,  and  .■Mgeria  a  million  Frenchmen; 
Indonesia  threw  out  heaven  knows  how 
many  Chinese — and  no  one  says  a  word 
about   refugees. 

But  in  the  case  of  Israel,  the  displaced 
Arabs  have  become  eternal  refugees.  Every- 


I  have  fallen  in  battle— been  grabbed  up  by 
eager  hands  and  carried  on: 

I  have  gone  into  battle  with  young  boys  and 
returned  with  battle-hardened  men. 

I  havfe  draped  the  caskets  of  a  million  fallen 
warriors — been  folded  gently  and 
handed  to  a  weeping  mother: 

I  have  been  carried  in  victory:  but  never  in 
defeat; 

I  have  looked  down  upon  kings  and  all  the 
great  men  of  my  time; 

I  have  been  burned,  cursed,  and  spat  upon 

Yes,  you  may  be  disgraced;  but  I  have  lived 
in  so  much  glory  that  I  can  never  be 
disgraced. 

I  belong  to  no  one  and  yet  I  belong  to  every- 
one. 

For  I  am  a  symbol  of  your  heritage  of  free- 
dom. 

And  so  I  shall  be  as  long  as  there  is  :\n 
America. 


June  12,  1968 
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I  AM  YOUR  FLAG 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12.  1968 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  nearly  200-year  history  of  our  Nation 
many  deep  and  .stirring  expressions  have 
come  from  its  citizens  in  tribute  to  our 
national  heritage  and  our  national  sym- 
bols of  freedom. 

Howe\er,  I  have  read  very  few  which 
so  accurately  express  the  feelings  of  all 
dedicated  and  patriotic  Americans  as 
the  poem,  "I  Am  Your  Flag."  written  by 
James  R.  Howerton,  the  chief  of  police 
of  Middletown.  Ohio. 

This  poem,  Mr.  .Speaker,  has  been 
widely  hailed  in  the  24th  District  of 
Ohio;  and  I  include  it  in  the  Record  so 
that  everyone  who  respect.s  the  American 
flag  can  read  it  and  meditate  upon  its 
profound  and  thoughtful  message. 
The  poem  follows: 

I  Am  Yovr  Flag 

( By  James  R.  Howerton ) 

I  have  never  transgressed  upon  foreign  soil. 

except  to  defend  the  dignity  of  man; 

I     have     never     flown     over     concentration 

camps,  except  when  they  were  free; 
I   have  never  flown  over  a  grave  except  in 

humble  thankfulness; 
I    have    left    my    shores    with    young    men 
eager    for    battle    and    returned    sad- 
dened by  death; 


A  NONPOLITICAL  SUPREME  COURT 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  per- 
taining to  the  Supreme  Court's  self- 
transfoiTned  role  in  our  governmental 
system,  I  recommend  the  following  ar- 
ticles to  Senators. 

Prof.  Philip  B.  Kurland's  article 
entitled  "Wanted:  A  Nonpolitical  Su- 
preme Court"  appeared  in  the  May  issue 
of  Nation's  Business  and  is  a  most  coni- 
mendable  essay  on  the  results  of  a  polit- 
ically appointed  Supreme  Court.  Mr. 
Kurland  illustrates  the  error  in  the  way 
of  judicial  appointments  in  that  they 
are  based  on  "political  proximity  to  the 
Chief  E.xecutive."  It  is  obviously  appar- 
ent that  many  of  the  best  qualified  ir.r-r. 
who  should  be  candidates  for  appoin:- 
inent  are  excluded  from  consideratio:: 
to  make  way  for  an  appointment  ba.'^ed 
on  political  criteria. 

In  regard  to  these  judicial  appoi:;'- 
ments,  an  important  point  brought  io 
light  by  Mr,  Kurland  is  that  the  fault  in 
these  appointments  "lies  not  alone  with 
the  President,  for  the  Senators  who  treat 
lower  Federal  court  appointments  ;;.5 
personal  prerogatives  have  been  willi:.: 
to  leave  appointments  to  the  Supreir.' 
Court  as  the  personal  prerogative  of  u.:- 
Chief  Executive."  Until  the  Senate  exc:- 
ciscs  its  constitutionally  granted  role  '  : 
approving  Presidential  appointments  ;;-. 
a  manner  that  demonstrates  a  require- 
ment for  the  best  quaUfied  men  for  the 
vacated  positions,  the  Court  will  con- 
tinue to  be  filled  with  men  with  political 
allegiances  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Kurland  further  emphasized  the 
"judicial  activism"  of  the  Court  in  its  le- 
cisions  which  reflect  an  "egalitarian 
bent"  and  "the  destruction  of  federalism 
in  the  American  system  by  continued 
depletion  of  the  }X)wer  of  the  States."  In 
these  areas  the  Court  is  clearly  legislat- 
ing in  that  its  decisions  are  often  not 
supported  by  the  authorities  they  cite  or, 
otherwise,  there  is  no  authority  to  sup- 
port a  decision,  and  as  stated  simply. 
"the  Court  has  not  been  honest  in  the 
means  it  has  used  to  support  its  judg- 
ments." 


Above  all.  stresses  Mr,  Kurland.  the 
Court's  decisions  should  be  such  to  with- 
stand "public  scrutiny."  Especially  now. 
when  everyone  is  clamoring  about  our 
society's  respect  for  the  law,  the  people 
•will  respect  the  law  only  so  long  as  the 
processes  of  lawmaking,  whether  by  ju- 
diciary or  legislature  or  executive,  are 
worthy  of  that  respect," 

An  excellent  article  entitled  "Supreme 
Court  Wrong  Again  on  School  RuUng," 
written    by    James    J.    Kilpatrick,    was 
published  in  the  June  4.  1968,  edition  of 
the  Evening  Star.  The  author  emphasizes 
the  Court's  attempt  to  change  "the  law 
i.t  human  nature"  in  its  rulings  on  .school 
integration  cases.  Mr,  Kilpatrick  states 
that  the  Court  has  attempted  to  "coeice 
human  beings  into  patterns  of  social  be- 
havior that  are  unacceptable  to  them' 
in  their  thinking  that  merely  by  saying 
•nidgment    reversed"    they    can    make 
members  of  both  the  black  and  white 
laces  forget  their  ties  and  behefs  in  the 
strength  of  their  own  race  and  perceive 
of  only  one  race.  This  will  never  be  ac- 
complished by  a  decree— whether  execu- 
tive, legislative,  or  judicial. 

Also  along  the  same  lines  the  State 
newspaper  of  Columbia,  S.C,  on  June  7, 
1968  published  an  excellent  editorial  en- 
titled "Belief  in  the  Law."  Tlie  article 
discusses  the  Court's  decision  on  the  se- 
lection of  juries  as  another  "manufac- 
ture of  law." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles  be  printed  in  the 
fixtensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Wanted:  A  Nonpolitical  Supreme  Court 
(Note.— A  dlstlngrulshed  authority  t«lls  what 
has  gone  wrong  with  our  Highest  Court.) 
.Appointments  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
are  among  the  most  important  t.isks  assigned 
to  the  Presidencv.  And  yet  the  appointments 
are  generally  made  with  the  same  bows  to 
political  expediency  as  the  appointing  of 
local  postmasters. 

Tlie  fault  lies  not  alone  with  the  President, 
for  the  Senators  who  treat  lower  federal 
court  appointments  as  personal  prerogatives 
have  been  willing  to  leave  appointments  to 
t!ie  Supreme  Court  as  the  personal  preroga- 
■;ve  of  the  Chief  Executive.  Not  since  Judge 
,iohn  Parker  was  rejected  more  than  three 
decades  ai?o  has  the  Senate  blocked  a  Presi- 
aential  Supreme  Court  nomination.  So  sel- 
dom do  nonpolitical  factors  play  a  part  in 
iciicial  appointments  that  the  surprise  of 
;:-.e  matter  is  that  we  have  a  Court  which  is 
\ot  worse  than  it  is. 

The  President  ought  to  put  aside  politics 
.md  patronage  and  seek  out  only  the  best 
•-alents  to  staff  the  Court.  Obviously,  there 
is  something  wTong  with  a  method  that  al- 
lows a  Learned  Hand  to  remain  a  judge  on 
iiie  Court  of  Appeals,  while  appointments 
are  offered  to  a  Frank  Murphy,  to  allow  a 
William  H.  Hastie  to  remain  on  a  Court  of 
Appeals  but  give  a  Thurgood  Marshall  a  High 
Court  seat.  The  shame  of  the  matter  has 
•oeen  that  a  long  list  could  be  made  up  of 
:he  names  of  those  best  quaUfied  to  do  the 
•.ask  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  who  were 
iiever  appointed  because  political  considera- 
tions took  precedence. 

There  have  been  times  when  a  President 
acknowledged  the  appropriate  st.indards.  as 
when  President  Hoover  appointed  Benjamin 
Cardozo  to  the  Court.  But  these  have  been 
rare. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  those  who  so 
vociferously  denounce  the  advanced  age  of 


Congressional  committee  chairmen  are  so 
unconcerned  about  the  septuagenarian  and 
octogenarian  attainments  of  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Perhaps  these  critics  do  not 
realize  that  Justice  Hugo  Black  is  82;  that 
the  Chief  Justice  is  77;  William  O.  Douglas, 
69;  John  Marshall  Harlan,  68. 

When  the  'Nine  Old  Men"  reached  simi- 
lar distinction.  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  proposed  to  Congress  that  a  new 
Justice  be  added  to  the  Court  for  each  of 
those  over  the  age  of  70,  on  the  ground  that 
aged  judges  are  incapable  of  performing 
their  jobs. 

Roosevelt   did   not   need   to  succeed   with 
his  court-packing  bill  because  lime  was  on 
his  side.  During  his  long  tenure  he  appointed 
eight  Justices   to  the  Court,   in   addition   to 
elev.-'ting  Harlan  F.  Stone  to  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice's chair.  So.  too,  is  it  likely  that  the  next 
President,  v--hoever  he  is,  will  be  called  upon 
to  make  several  appointments  to  the  high 
irlbunal.  It  seems  appropriate,  therefore,  to 
look  at  the  appointive  process  now. 
choosing  the  "right"  man 
Historv  demonstrates  that  Presidents  have 
not  infrequentlv  named  persons  to  the  Su- 
preme  Court   because   the    appointees   were 
expected   to   express   judicial    views   sympa- 
thetic to  those  of  the  President    This  basis 
for  choice  has  resulted  in  disappointments. 
Joseph  Story  was  appointed  by  President 
James  Madison  to  counteract  John  Marshall  s 
rampant  lederali.sm.  Somehow  .Story's  Jeffer- 
sonian    Republicanism   disappeared    as   soon 
as    he    donned    his   judicial    robes,    and    he 
quickly    became    Marshall's    strongest    and 
most  effective  ally. 

President  Theodore  Rooeevelt  carefully 
checked  with  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  about  what 
he  thought  to  be  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
political  predilections  before  putting  him  on 
the  Court  After  one  decision.  Rooeevelt  was 
purported  to  have  remarked  that  he  could 
have  put  :i  banana  en  the  Court  with  more 
backbone   than  Holmes   had   shown. 

President  Wilson's  fighting,  liberal  Attor- 
ney General.  James  C.  McReynolds,  turned 
into    an    archreactionary    on    the    Supreme 

"if  one  looks  at  recent  history,  he  will  sea 
that  of  the  eight  appointments  by  FDR,  four 
have  generallv  been  lined  up  on  the  left: 
Black  Douglas,  Murphy  and  Rutledge.  But 
the  other  four  have  been  thought  to  be  on 
the  riaht:  Reed.  Frankfurter,  Byrnes  and 
Jackson. 

Of  Eisenhowers  appointees.  Warren  and 
Brennan  v.-ould  be  classified  as  liberal,  but 
Harlan.  Whittaker  and  Stewart  are  usually 
regarded  as  conservatives. 

President  Kennedy  appointed  the  left-lean- 
ing CtoldberE.  but  he  also  appointed  the  more 
conservative  White.  Only  President  Truman's 
designees  were  all  usually  to  be  found  to  be 
on  the  same  side.  But  Vinson.  Minton.  Clark 
and  Burton  were  not  on  the  side  which  Tru- 
man was  bcUeved  to  have  espoused. 

Life  tenure  for  the  federal  judiciary  fre- 
quently dissolves  political  allegiances. 

President  Johnson  may  expect  that  the 
ideals  of  the  Great  Society— whatever  they 
jnav  be— will  be  furthered  by  Justices  Fortas 
and  Marshall.  But  time  has  not  yet  borne 
out  that  judgment. 

THE    IRRELEVANCE    OF    RELEVANCE 

The  error  of  the  way  of  Supreme  Court 
appointments  lies  not  only  in  the  choice  of 
individuals  because  of  their  political  prox- 
imity to  the  Chief  Executive.  Geography. 
race  religion  and  the  personal  friendship 
of  the  President  are  among  other  factors  that 
have  played,  but  should  not  play,  a  part  in 
the  making  of  a  Justice. 

Nor  will  the  currently  proffered  Congres- 
sional remedy,  a  requirement  of  prior  judicia 
experience,  afford  a  rational  criterion.  For  the 
fact  is  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  like  nc 
other  judicial  body.  Some  of  our  best  Justices 
never  served  in  a  judicial  post  before  appoint- 


ment to  the  Court.  Many  of  our  worst  Jus- 
tices did  have  prior  service  on  a  lower  court. 
What  is  the  Court's  function?  To  whom 
is  it  responsible  and  for  what?  The  disparate 
answers  to  these  questions  have  made  the 
Warren  Court  the  most  divided— and  perhaps 
the  mc^  divisive— Supreme  Court  in  Amen- 
can  history.  ,       . 

Clearly  if  vou  regard  the  Court  as  simply 
another  political  branch  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment expected  to  make  and  effectuate 
policies  that  It  deems  desirable,  you  will  seek 
the  same  qualities  in  Justices  as  you  seek  in 
legislators  and  executives. 

The    Court,    however,    is    politically    irre- 
.sponslble.  Unlike  the  President  and  Congress, 
it  has  no  constituency  on  whom  it  relies  tor 
return    to    office.    Judicial    life    tenure    was 
granted,  not  because  the  Court  was  to  be  a 
partisan   in   the  political   strife  that  is  en- 
demic in  our  nation,  but  rather  in  order  to 
permit  it  to  be  above  such  political  contests. 
And  if  that  basis  is  in  fact  nonexistent,  then 
perhaps  the  lime  has  come  to  recognize  the 
political  nature  of  the  Court  and  .subject  its 
members  to  the  same  controls  imposed  on 
other  political  branches  of  the  government. 
The  conflicting  Ideologies  about  the  function 
and  responsibility  of  the  Supreme  Court  have 
been  conveniently  labeled  'judicial  activism,  ' 
on  the  one  hand,  and  "judicial  restraint, 
on  the  other.  ^      ^     * 

Two  points  should  certainly  be  made  about 
this  dichotomy.  First,  the  dltference  be- 
tween the  two  is  a  dinerence  in  degree,  not 
in  kind.  Second,  the  contest  has  been  one 
that  has  been  waged  throughout  our  history, 
John  Marshall  faced  President  Jefferson 
over  the  same  Issues— and  won.  Taney's 
Court  confronted  President  Lincoln  over  the 
same  issues— and  lost,  although  it  took  a 
Civil  War  and  three  constitutional  amend- 
ments to  establish  the  defeat  of  the  Court 

The  Roosevelt-Court  fight  derived  from  the 
New  Deals  objection  that  the  Judiciary  was 
engaged  in  writing  their  personal  predilec- 
tions into  the  constitution.  Tills,  the  lib- 
erals of  that  era  made  quite  clear,  was  not 
the  function  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Holmes  was  their  hero  be- 
cause he  applied  a  doctrine  of  Judicial  re- 

^"■nilngs  have  changed.  The  liberals  who 
once  shouted  about  ludlclal  tyranny  and  the 
usurpation  of  power  by  the  Court  are  now 
proclaiming  both  the  desirability  of  acknowl- 
edging the  prime  poUtical  role  of  the  Court 
and  its  immunity  from  the  exertion  of  po- 
litical pressures  from  other  branches  of  the 
eovernment.  , 

A  simple  assertion  of  the  right  to  eat  cake 

and  have  it.  too. 


BEHAVIOR    or    AN     ACTIVIST    COURT 

If  there  Is  one  hallmark  of  the  activist 
wing  of  the  present  Court,  it  is  its  concep- 
tion that  in  Holmes'  language  constltutlon- 
alltv  does  turn  on  the  question  whether  the 
law' tinder  review  'may  seem  to  the  judges 
who  pass  upon  it,  excessive,  unsulted  to  its 
ostensible  end,  or  based  upon  conceptions  ol 
morality  with  which  they  disagree."  There  are 
now  on"  the  books  a  large  number  of  opin- 
ions that  adopt  this  position. 

And  in  the  area  of  statutory  construction, 
this  group  tends  to  regard  Congressional  leg- 
islation as  a  license  to  spell  out  Its  own  no- 
tions of  what  the  statute  should  contain.  A 
«;tatute  that  is  unpalatable  to  the  Court  and 
can  not  be  reconstructed  to  its  liking  is  in 
danger  of  falling  afoul  the  limits  of  the  new 
Constitution.  ,  ,      .  ^^ 

The  hard  core  of  the  activist  bloc  is  made 
up  of  Warren.  Douglas  and  Brennan,  al- 
though the  Chief  Justice  and  Brennan-- 
unlike  Douglas— are  a  little  queasy  about  all 
that  pornography.  Justice  Black  was  once 
considered  a  solid  member  of  this  group,  biit 
its  speedv  reconstruction  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution has  tended  to  leave  him  far  behind. 
The  success  of  this  bloc  in  the  future  w^ll 
depend  largely  upon  recruitment  of  Fortas 
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and  Marshall,  on  both  of  whom  the  liberals 
arp  Dinning  great  hopes. 

What  then  are  the  general  purposes  to 
which  the  activists  are  committed?  One  can 
discern  several  major  themes  In  the  Court's 
recent  efforts  Foremoet  Is  the  Court's  egali- 
tarian bent.  In  recent  years  the  Court's  em- 
phasis has  shifted  from  the  vagaries  of  the 
"due  process"  clause,  utilized  In  the  past  to 
support  business  and  Individual  rights,  to 
the  equally  amorphous  commands  of  the 
"equal  protection"  clause,  used  largely  in 
support  of  newly  created  rights  of  socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  groups. 

I  do  not  m?an  to  suggest  by  this  that  the 
Warran  Court  invented  the  'equal  protec- 
tion' clause  as  a  device  for  the  creation  of 
new  privileges  that  it  espouses.  Chief  Justice 
Taft  found  in  it  a  means  of  preventing  state 
legislatures  from  restricting  the  use  of  labor 
injunctions. 

There  are.  however,  differences  between  the 

use  01  the  "equal  protection  "  clause  by  the 

Taft  Court  and  its  use  by  the  Warren  Court. 

The  primary  difference  is  in  the  clientele 

ou  whose,  behalf  the  clause  is  invoked. 

Tne  second  majcr  theme  of  the  Court's 
work  is  the  destruction  of  federalism  in  the 
American  system  by  continued  depletion  of 
the  Dower  of  the  states.  There  :s  no  novelty 
in  this,  except  in  terms  of  the  rate  at  which 
It  is  traveling  After  all.  there  is  a  major 
difference  between  a  car  traveling  at  30  miles 
per  hour  and  a  car  traveling  at  100  miles 
per  hour. 

It  should  be  conceded,  however,  that  if 
one  looks  at  the  role  of  the  Court  in  Ameri- 
can historv.  he  will  discover  that  the  pri- 
marv  function  of  the  Court  has  been  to 
serve  as  a  centripetal  force  in  American  gov- 
ernment 

The  more  interesting  aspect  of  the  Court's 
centralizing  tendencies  has  been  its  hus- 
banding of  greater  and  greater  authority  to 
itself,  providing  compulsory  solutions  for 
comolex  problems  that  heretofore  had  been 
considered  beyond  the  domain  of  Judicial 
competence. 

On  a  less  abstract  level,  the  activist  wing 
h;\s  shown  ts  predilections,  not  in  terms  of 
principles,  out  rather  in  terms  of  parties. 
Between  criminal  defendants  and  prosecti- 
tors.  Its  partisanship  favors  the  defendants. 
except  where  they  are  such  unpopular  per- 
sons as  James  Hoffa. 

As  between  labor  and  government.  It  fa- 
vors government:  but  as  between  labor  and 
management,  it  favors  labor.  Its  choice  is 
for  the  regulatory  agency  over  the  regulated 
industry,  and  for  the  tax  collector  over  the 
taxpaver. 

Tlie  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment must  also  win. 

Property  rights  must  fall  before  claims  of 
civil  rights 

The  major  defect  of  the  Court,  to  my  mind, 
however,  lies  not  in  the  conclusions  it  reac'nes 
so  much  as  in  the  way  that  it  reaches  them. 
As  two  'Vale  professors  noted  in  the  early 
ddvs  of  the  Warren  Court:  "The  Court's 
product  has  shown  an  increasing  incidence  of 
the  sweeping  dogmatic  statement,  the  form- 
ulation of  results  accompanied  by  little  or 
no  effort  to  support  them  in  reason,  in  sum, 
of  opininns  that  do  not  opine  and  per  curiam 
orders  that  quite  frankly  fail  to  build  the 
bridge  between  the  authorities  they  cite  and 
the  results  they  decree." 

This,  to  me.  is  the  most  serious  charge 
leveled  against  the  Court.  To  put  it  boldly. 
it  IS  that'  the  Court  has  not  been  honest  in 
the  me;ins  it  has  used  to  support  its  judg- 
ments. 

The  Court's  political  irresponsibility  may 
be  defended  on  the  ground  of  the  need  to 
maintain  its  independence.  However,  since 
it  is  freed  from  any  obligation  to  account 
directlv  to  the  electorate,  the  Court  should 
be  obliged  to  provide  adequate  explanation 
for  its  actions  lest  fiat  be  substituted  for 
reason. 
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THE  COURT  AND   ANTrTRUST  LAW 

In  no  single  area  is  the  misguided  direction 
of  the  Court  more  evident  than  in  its  de- 
velopment of  antitrust  law.  Professor  Milton 
Handler,  one  of  our  foremost  experts  on  anti- 
trust law,  both  as  a  scholar  and  practitioner, 
hiis  repeatedly  pointed  out  the  Court's  fall- 
ings. 

The  fact  would  seem  to  be  that  this  Court 
is  either  incapable  or  unwilling  to  express 
such  policies  as  it  purports  to  rest  in  decid- 
ing cases. 

A  prime  example  of  the  Court's  behavior 
is  afforded  by  its  creation  of  the  "doctrine" 
cf  "potential  competition"  as  an  argument 
for  inhibiting  corporate  mergers  under  the 
Clayton  Act.  If  the  "doctrine"  were  a  real 
one,  the  Court  would  be  required  to  have 
and  use  a  good  deal  more  Information  about 
the  economics  of  the  problems  it  purports  to 
resolve  than  it  has  yet  displayed. 

Writing  in  The  Supreme  Court  Review, 
George  and  Rosemary  Hale  have  appropri- 
ately characterized  the  Court's  decisions: 

"The  Supreme  Court's  dislike  for  corporal* 
mergers  reached  new  heights  in  .  .  .  United 
States  v.  Continental  Can  Co.  .  .  .  and  United 
States  v.  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.  [in  which] 
the  Court  made  it  pellucidly  clear  that  the 
proscriptions  of  Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
extend  to  situations  in  which  the  parties 
to  tlie  proposed  merger  might  become  com- 
petitors as  well  as  those  in  which  the  parties 
actually  are  in  competition." 

They  appropriately  concluded:  "If.  as  may 
be  the  case,  the  Court  is  determined  to  block 
all  mergers  at  whatever  cost  in  efficiency — 
a  position  that  is  not  wholly  without  merit 
on  political  grounds — then  it  would  be  pref- 
erable for  the  Court  candidly  to  say  so. 
Manipulation  of  the  concept  of  potential 
competition  so  that  plaintiffs  invariably  pre- 
vail can  only  lead  to  confusion." 

The  same  criticism,  that  the  Court  places 
political  obectives  above  legal  ones,  may  be 
made  of  almost  all  its  opinions  in  the  area 
of  economic  regulation. 

Two  generations  ago.  the  American  legal 
scene  was  flooded  by  observations  of  the 
legal  realists  demonstrating  that  the  rules 
applied  by  the  judiciary  were  neither  in- 
spired nor  revealed  but  simply  created.  The 
cult  of  the  robe  came  under  devastating  at- 
tack, especially  by  law  professors,  for  two 
reiisons. 

First,  because  the  notion  of  judges  as  a 
priesthood  propagating  the  dogma  of  a  faith 
was  just  too  absurd  to  be  supported  by  any- 
one who  made  a  pretence  of  commitment  to 
the  truth. 

And  second,  perhaps,  because  the  courts  of 
that  period  had  tended  to  align  themselves 
with  the  propertied  elements  of  the  com- 
munity: "property"  rather  than  "equality" 
was  the  shibboleth  of  the  day. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  no  longer  aligned 
with  the  propertied  classes  but  is  rather  in 
the  vanguard  of  the  political  forces  that 
would  elevate  the  heretofore  disadvantaged. 
This  does  not.  to  me  at  least,  mean  that  the 
judicial  robe  has  once  again  become  a  magic 
clo:ik. 

The  faithful  may,  with  a  fervor  not  un- 
usual among  the  newly  converted,  see  the 
clothes  on  the  naked  emperor.  I  find  the  exer- 
cise of  power  by  the  current  Supreme  Court 
no  less  naked  than  the  exercise  of  power  by 
its  predecessor,  despite  the  change  in  clien- 
tele. 

If  that  power  is  not  to  be  denied  it,  the 
Court  must  justify  its  use,  honestly.  If  there 
are  reasons  for  the  conclusions  that  the  Court 
is  reaching,  they  should  be  good  enough  rea- 
sons to  stand  public  scrutiny 

If  they  are  not  good  enouc^h  to  stand  public 
scrutiny,  they  are  not  good  enough. 

Wherein  lies  the  fault  for  the  indiscretions 
that  the  Court  has  committed? 

First,  of  course,  the  responsibility  lies  on 
the  Justices  who  have  made  the  decisions. 
Second,  on  the  appointive  power  that  has 
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failed  to  remove  the  Court  from  the  political 
arena. 

Third,  on  the  national  let;lslature  that,  in 
fact,  delegates  its  role  of  making  law  to  the 
executive  and  judicial  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Fourth,  on  the  states  which  have  volun- 
tarllv  become  fiefs  of  the  central  governmeni 

Ultimately,  however,  the  responsibility  lies 
with  the  people  of  the  nation.  For,  as  Adl,.l 
Stevenson  was  wont  to  observe,  we  tend  'i^ 
get  the  kind  of  government  we  deserve 

This  nation,  as  we  would  know  it.  can  -sur- 
vive only  so  long  as  its  people  respect  the 
law.  They  will  respect  the  law  only  so  lout' 
as  the  processes  of  lawmaking,  whether  bv 
judiciary  or  legislature  or  executive,  are 
worthy  of  that  respect. 

As  justice  Frankfurter  once  said:  "Fit  le.;- 
islatlon  and  fair  adjudication  :ire  attainable. 
The  ultimate  reliance  of  society  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  both  these  august  functions  is  -o 
entrust  them  only  to  those  who  are  equal  'o 
their  demands." 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 

June  4.  1968] 
Supreme  Court  Wrong  Again  on  School 
Ruling 
Fourteen  vears  after  Its  landmark  decisioi: 
in  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  the  U  -^ 
Supreme  Court  is  still  unanimous  when  .' 
comes  to  issues  of  school  integration.  L.is' 
week  the  court  spoke  with  unanimity  once 
more  in  virtually  rejecting  the  principle  j: 
"freedom  of  choice." 

The  phenomenon  ought  to  be  marked. 
Of  the  nine  judges  who  spoke  with  one  vo;c? 
in  May  of  1954,  only  three  remain— Wnrrc::, 
Black  and  Douglas.  Two  of  them— Reed  -iiia 
Clark — have  retired.  Four  have  died.  T';i? 
Intervening  vears  have  seen  a  string  of  :e- 
placements— Harlan.  Whitaker.  Stewart, 
White.  Goldberg,  Fortas,  Marshall.  Yet  'hf 
unanimity  remains.  If  memory  serves,  not  .; 
single  dissenting  vote  ever  has  been  cast  ir. 
a  decision  dealing  directly  with  segregatr-:' 
schools. 

It    is   hard   to   challenge   that    record.   Yi- 
with  respect,  .some  of  us  who  have  followr-:, 
these  cases  through  the  years  will  contin:: 
to  believe  that  in  one  field  of  law,  at  lea.- 
the  court  has  been  unanimously  wrong  all 
the  time. 

This  Is  not  to  rehash  the  old  Issues  ot 
constitutional  law.  It  Is  a  large  assumption 
that  the  Fotirteenth  Amendment  ever  was 
validlv  ratified;  but  assume  it.  The  polestar 
of  constitutional  construction,  as  Mr.  Justic? 
Black  so  recently  and  so  piously  observed.  U 
the  intention  of  the  framers.  In  this  field, 
the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  the  fram- 
ers of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  never 
dreamed  their  handiwork  would  be  construed 
as  the  court  has  construed  It.  Put  that  to  one 
side  as  well. 

The  law  that  is  violated  by  the  court's  rul- 
ings and  especially  by  the  ruling  last  week. 
is  a  different  kind  of  law — a  law  oi 
human  nature.  When  it  comes  to  ordinary 
law.  the  high  court  can  make  its  writ  run 
effectively.  In  matters  of  tax  law,  labor  lav, 
criminal  law,  no  question  about  It:  The  court 
can  work  its  will.  But  when  the  court  un- 
dertakes to  coerce  human  beings  into  pat- 
terns of  social  behavior  that  are  unaccept- 
able to  them,  the  court  is  impotent.  Fourteet\ 
years  after  Brown,  fewer  than  15  per  cent  of 
Southern  Negro  children  are  In  Integratea 
schools. 

l-he  issue  last  week  Involved  the  pub.!.' 
schools  of  New  Kent  County.  Virginia.  Then- 
are  not  but  two  schools  in  this  small  rural 
county— the  New  Kent  School  on  the  eastrrt: 
.side,  the  Watkins  School  on  the  west.  The 
total  school  population,  in  all  grades, 
amounts  to  only  1,290  pupils— 740  Negro,  550 
white. 

These  are  not  city-type  children.  The 
county  seat  of  New  Kent  is  barely  33 
miles    from    downtown    Richmond,    but    it 
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might  be  35  light-years  away.  New  Rents 
neople,  most  of  them,  have  been  there  for- 
ever The  1960  census  found  only  58  foreign 
born  residents  in  the  entire  county.  Nincty- 
ulne  percent  ot  the  people  are  native-born. 
There  is  no  industry  to  speak  of.  Most  of 
the  residents,  white  and  black  alike,  live  as 
ihey  have  lived  for  generations,  quietly  on 
their  land. 

Three  years  ago,  bowing  to  the  new  ordina- 
tions New  Kent  officials  instituted  a  plan  of 
ireed'om  of  choice.  All  the  white  children  had 
been  going  to  New  Kent  School,  all  the  Negro 
children  to  Watkins.  Henceforth  they  wer 
tree  to  choose.  In  three  years  not  a  single 
white  child  has  chosen  to  go  to  Watkins;  only 
115  Negro  children  last  year  chose  to  enroll  at 
New  Kent. 

To  the  Supreme  Court,  the  figures  proved 
but  one  thing:  "Freedom  of  choice"  is  a 
sham,  a  mere  device  by  which  the  county 
maintains  a  dual  system  of  schools.  No  such 
freedom  Is  allowed.  Tlie  court's  Draconian 
suggestion  was  to  draw  an  arbitrary  line 
north  and  south  across  the  county.  All  those 
on  the  east  would  be  compelled  to  go  to  New- 
Kent,  all  those  on  the  west  to  Watkins.  Next 
case.  ,      ,  ^ 

Is  it  so  simple,  really  to  order  the  lives  of 
human  beings?  The  court's  simplistic  de- 
mand is  that  New  Kent  "convert  promptly  to 
a  system  without  a  -white'  school  and  a 
'Negro'  school,  but  just  schools."  Splendid! 
God  the  high  court  and  the  Constitution 
look'  at  New  Kent  County  and  do  not  see 
black  people  and  white  people,  but  "just 
people."  Admirable. 

Alas,  this  is  not  what  the  black  people  and 
white  people  of  New  Kent  perceive.  They 
see  themselves  as  they  are;  and  the  great 
bulk  of  them  want  to  spend  their  formative 
years  with  their  own  kind.  Tliere  is  no  hatred 
in  this,  and  no  vicious  sense  of  white  su- 
premacv.  It  is  the  way  It  is.  "Judgment  re- 
versed!'"' says  the  court.  But  the  court,  in  its 
ov.-n  omnipotent  fashion,  might  as  well  un- 
dertake to  reverse  the  orbit  of  the  earth 
around  the  sun 

I  From  the  Columbia    (S.C.)    State.   June   7. 
1968] 
Belief  in  the  Law 
Mr.  Justice  Black  put  his  finger  squarely 
on  the  trouble.  The  court,  he  observed  from 
:!ie  bench  with  excusable  asperity,  "is  mak- 
ing new  law."  He  could  have  said  "again."  for 
:he  manufacture   of   law  has   been   the   Su- 
preme   Court's    chief    occupation    for    some 
vears. 

Black's  comment  came  as  his  colleagues 
ruled  5  to  4  that,  in  capital  cases,  trial  courts 
may  not  exclude  routinely  from  jury  duty 
those  persons  who  oppose  capital  punish- 
ment. To  do  so,  said  the  court,  is  to  deny 
the  defendant  his  Sixth  Amendment  right 
to  an  impartial  trial. 

The  presumption  here,  of  course,  is  that 
*he  defendant  is  entitled  to  be  tried  by  per- 
sons who  disapprove  of  the  law,  a  thing  the 
Sixth  Amendment's  framers  surely  never 
contemplated — and  for  good  reason.  Their 
interest  was  In  impartial  juries,  and  im- 
iiartlallty  is  what  the  Constitution  com- 
mands. 

That  Is  all  It  commands.  It  does  not  re- 
q-aire  juries  made  up,  half  and  half,  of  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  It  sets  no  stand- 
ards with  respect  to  whether  the  jury  ac- 
curately mirrors  the  community  sentiment. 
It  guarantees  the  right  to  "a  speedy  and 
public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury."  And  the 
courts  have  held,  since  1820,  that  impar- 
tiality requires  the  exclusion.  In  capital  cases, 
^:  persons  who  admit  to  prejudice  against 
the  legal  punishment. 

Mow  the  Supreme  Court,  which  appears  to 
enjoy  nothing  so  much  as  setting  a  judicial 
p-ecedent  on  Its  ear,  has  Imposed  new  stand- 
ards. Are  they  standards  of  impartiality?  Of 
course  they  aren't.  How  could  a  juryman  with 
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scruples  against  capital  punishment  be  im- 
partial in  a  case  where  capital  punishment 
might  be  imposed?  He  couldn't  be. 

But  just  lor  sake  of  argument,  let  us  as- 
sume the  court  was  correct  in  holding  that 
defendants  in  capital  causes  ought  to  be 
tried  by  i^ersons  who  are.  as  practical  mat- 
ter, prejudiced  against  the  prosecution.  The 
court  so  ruled,  in  part,  because  studies  show 
that  so-called  "death  qualified"  juries  fall 
to  represent  a  cross-section  of  the  public.  30 
to  50  per  cent  of  which  is  said  to  oppose  the 
death  penalty. 

Let  us  skip  the  obvious  objections:  that 
the  framers  never  heard  of  Dr.  Gallup  and 
were  concerned,  not  with  popularity,  but  with 
justice.  Where  does  this  leave  us?  Public 
opinion  likewise  is  divided  on.  for  example. 
narcotics  law  enforcement.  Some  contend 
that  narcotics  addiction  is  a  sickness  and, 
therefore,  that  addicts  and  even  narcotics 
podcilers  tmany  of  whom  are  addicts)  should 
not  be  charged  v/lth  any  crime.  Is  every  dope 
pusher  entitled  to  be  tried  by  those  who  are 
persuaded  that  the  case  should  be  dismissed? 
And  down  in  Mississippi,  is  every  defend- 
ant accused  of  lynching  entitled  to  have  a 
Klansman  in  the  box? 

Tae  court  does  not  say.  It  does  not  say 
becau.-e  it  has  embarked  on  ..nother  of  its 
.sociological  field  trips,  in  which  expeditions, 
matters  of  law  and  logic  have  no  place.  This 
IS  to  be  regretted,  as  Justice  Black  suggests, 
f^or  the  court  is  engaged  in  social  work 
precisely  at  a  time  when  the  law  Is  most  in 
need  of  jurists  on  the  bench. 


INVESTIGATIVE  DETENTION  AND 
SEARCH  OF  PERSONS  SUSPECTED 
OP  A  FEDERAL   CRIME 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wediiesday,  June  12,  1968 
Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  10.  1968.  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in 
a  rare  .show  of  near  unanimity,  handed 
down  an  8-to-l  decision  confirming  the 
right  of  a  law  enforcement  officer  to  stop 
and  .search  suspicious  persons  for  a 
weapon.  I  am  certain  that  most  of  us 
applaud  this  action  by  a  Court  which 
too  often  has  coddled  the  criminal  and 
ignored  the  dant,'ers  faced  every  day  by 
lav;  enforcement  personnel  and  our 
citizens. 

Chief  Justice  Earl  'Warren  in  writing 
the  Court's  opinion  summed  up  the  sit- 
uation facing  many  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers. He  said: 

We  cannot  blind  ourselves  to  the  need 
for  enforcement  officers  to  protect  them- 
selves and  other  prospective  victims  of  vio- 
lence in  .situations  where  they  lack  probable 
cause  for  arrest.  It  would  be  unreasonable 
to  require  that  police  officers  take  unneces- 
sary risks  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
American  criminals  have  a  long  tradition  of 
armed  violence,  and  every  year  in  this  coun- 
try many  law  enforcement  officers  are  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty. 

I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  the 
Chief  Justice.  Perhaps  we  can  take  this 
decision  as  an  indication  that  the  Court 
has  finally  "seen  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall"  and  is  awakening  to  America's  need 
to  return  to  a  solid  foundation  of  law 
and  order. 

Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
legislation  which  will,  in  effect,  write  into 
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the  United  States  Code  the  guidelines 
handed  dowTi  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
this  landmark  decision. 

My  bill  provides  for  the  investigative 
detention  and  search  of  persons  sus- 
pected of  involvement  in,  or  to  have 
knowledge  of,  Federal  crimes.  Basically 
it  provides  authority  to  a  Federal  law- 
enforcement  officer  to  stop  and  detain  a 
person  for  no  longer  than  20  minutes 
if  the  officer  has  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  person  is  involved  in  a  crime.  He 
may  search  any  detained  person  for  a 
weapon  to  the  extent  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  officer  and  others  in  the  vicinity 
from  bodily  harm. 

During  the  period  of  detention  the 
Federal  officer  may  interrogate  the  de- 
tained person  only  to  the  extent  to  re- 
quest the  person's  name  and  address,  an 
explanation  of  the  person's  actions,  to 
relate  any  material  facts  relating  to  the 
crime  in  question,  and  to  verify  the 
above  responses  by  readily  available  in- 
formation. 

Tlie  bill  does  provide  authority  for  the 
law-t  nforcement  officer  to  use  such  force 
as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  under 
the  circumstance  to  stop  and  detain  any 
person.  It  also  allows  evidence  obtained 
during  the  detention,  questioning  or 
search  of  any  person  admissible  in  a 
court  of  law  provided  that  such  evidence 
was  obtained  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today  carefully  follows  the 
guidelines  handed  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  think  it  is  important  that  the 
Congress  lend  its  .support  to  this  decision 
by  putting  its  principles  into  the  statu- 
tory law  of  the  land.  I  urge  that  Congress 
take  favorable  action  on  this  measure. 


ILL-ADVISED  BANK  BILL 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR. 

.jy    VIRCIM.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  12,  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Richmond  T^mes-Dis- 
patch  dated  June  7.  1968.  entitled  "Ill- 
Advised  Bank  Bill." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Ill-Advised  Bank  Bill 
For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  has  played  an  important 
role  in  fostering  world  trade  by  lending 
money  and  guaranteeing  or  insuring  com- 
m'jrcial  loans  to  finance  international  com- 
merce. The  service  it  provides  has  become 
all  the  more  crucial  in  recent  years  in  view 
of  our  balance-of-payments  difficulties. 

To  make  Its  services  more  effective  in  com- 
batting those  difficulties.  Congress  expanded 
the  banks  lending  authority  last  summer,  by 
raising  the  celling  on  the  loans  it  -an  make 
from  S9  billion  to  S13.5  billion.  That  wa^  a 
sound  move. 

But  now  the  administration  is  asking  Con- 
gress to  permit  the  bank  to  liberalize  its  lend- 
ing policy  so  that  It  can  begin  to  finance 
much  riskier  trade  ventures  than  it  has  been 
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allowed  to  underwrite  In  the  past.  The  pro- 
posal Is  contained  In  a  bill  (S.  3218)  which 
has  already  been  approved  by  the  Senate 
BanJclng  and  Currency  Committee. 

The  bin  would  permit  the  bank  to  make 
loans  and  commitments  up  to  S2  bllUon  to 
underwrite  export  transactions  which  ■do 
not  meet  the  test  of  reasonable  assurance  of 
repayment."  In  the  event  of  any  losses,  the 
taxpayer  would  pick  up  the  tab.  (Although 
the  bin  speclfles  that  the  bank  Itself  would 
bear  all  losses  up  to  $100  million,  and  the 
U.S.  Treasury  would  absorb  whatever  Is  re- 
quired over  that  amount  •'without  fiscal 
year  limitation,'"  the  money  would  still  come 
out  of  the  same  pocket  Both  the  bank  and 
the  Treasury  derive  their  funds  from  the 
taxpayer. ) 

Virginia's  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.  has 
assailed  the  prop>osed  legislation  as  unwise. 
He  notes  that  the  requirement  that  loans  and 
commitments  must  meet  the  test  of  "reason- 
able assurance  of  repayment" — which  the 
biU  would  eliminate — "has  been  a  basic  part 
of  the  bank's  charter  since  1945." 

Wlthontthat  requirement,  and  with  a  new 
policy  of  •underwriting  very  risky  ventures. 
Senator  Byrd  fears  that  "hundreds  of  busi- 
nesses could  spring  up  overnight  to  take  ad- 
vantage oi  this  bonanza."  •And  how."  he  asks, 
"would  the  bank  draw  the  line — unless  it 
drew  It  along  the  lines  of  political  pressure?" 
While  the  proposal  for  liberalization  is  ad- 
vanced by  the  administration  and  its  con- 
gressional sponsors  as  another  means  of  at- 
tacking our  balance-of-payments  problem, 
Senator  Byrd  doubts  that  It  would  accom- 
plish that  objective.  The  problem.  In  fact. 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  loans  that 
are  not  repaid. 

A  better  way  to  attack  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem.  Senator  Byrd  submits,  is  to 
control  inflation  right  here  at  home.  And 
since  government  spending  is  a  major  catise 
of  inflation.  It  would  hardly  be  wise  to  au- 
thorize up  to  32  billion  in  additional  spend- 
ing to  back  up  risky  trade  ventures  ior  which 
there  would  not  be  any  "reasonable  assur- 
ance" of  repayment. 

However  well  Intended,  the  proposal  to 
liberalize  the  bank's  lending  policies  is  un- 
sound— especially  at  a  time  like  this  when 
we  are  In  tiie  midst  of  a  fiscal  crisis  and  face 
a  huge  deficit  even  if  taxes  itre  increased  and 
spending  is  cut.  Congress  should  listen  to  the 
gentleman  from  Vlrgima  and  reject  S.  3218. 


IRAN 


I 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TES 

Wednesday,  June  12.  1968 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  His  Imperial 
Majesty,  the  Shahanshah  of  Iran  will  be 
visiting  this  country  this  week.  During 
the  course  of  this  visit  he  has  been  in- 
vited by  President  Johnson  to  meet  with 
him. 

Though  he  has  been  a  visitor  to  our 
countiy  on  many  occasions,  the  most  re- 
cent being  last  August,  this  is  the  first 
visit  he  will  have  made  since  his  corona- 
tion on  his  48th  birthday  last  October. 
Each  of  the  visits  has  strengthened  the 
bonds  of  friendship  with  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens.  His  coronation 
was  not  only  a  memorable  and  historic 
event  for  the  nation  which  he  governs, 
but  for  all  nations  in  which  free  men 
strive  to  achieve  individual  dignity  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living  as  their  right- 
ful heritage.  This  royal  event  commemo- 
rated a  reign  of  more  than  a  quarter  cen- 
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tury  devoted  to  national  growth  marked 
by  increased  economic,  industrial,  social 
and  agrarian  reform,  and  improved  inter- 
change of  trade  with  the  Western  World. 
It  is  not  often  that  a  nation,  its  gov- 
ernment, and  population,  in  the  brief 
span  of  25  years  can  realize  such  multi- 
ple effects  of  enlightehed  leadership  as 
an  unprecedented  rise  in  per  capita  in- 
come; the  establishment  of  new  indus- 
tries; the  expansion  of  exports:  the  in- 
troduction of  low-cost  housing  and  urban 
renewal;  the  growth  of  hydroelectric 
power  through  new  dam  construction; 
the  broadening  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion, and  increased  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  entire  population.  The 
image  is  an  unmistakable  one.  that  of 
a  people  moving  forward  to  take  their 
place  in  the  forefront  of  nations. 

Iran's  past,  as  we  all  know,  was  glorious 
and  the  birthplace  of  many  great  lead- 
ers, from  Cyrus  the  Great  and  Darius, 
who  brought  fame  and  honor  to  this 
great  countrj-.  It  is  a  nation  whose  2.500- 
year  history-  has  produced  an  almost  leg- 
endar>-  outpouring  of  delicate  art,  rich 
rugs  and  miniatures,  and  glittering 
mosques. 

In  1965-66  the  "7,000  Years  of  Iranian 
Art"  exhibit  was  shown  in  many  of  the 
important  cities  throughout  the  United 
States  and  literally  millions  of  Amer- 
icans flocked  to  see  this  beautiful  and 
important  show.  These  were  the  tradi- 
tional arts  of  Iran  across  an  almost  tm- 
believable  range  of  7,000  years.  Varied 
as  the  many  art  forms  and  artistic  ex- 
pressions were,  the  preference  for  cer- 
tain media,  the  many  recurring  themes 
and  the  closeness  to  nature  in  spite  of 
all  stylization.  .supplied  a  strongly  felt 
unity  without  a  break  or  a  jarring  note. 
These  arts  were  a  brilliant  testimony  to 
the  vitality  and  resilience  of  a  nation 
that — in  spite  of  its  more  than  usual 
share  of  invasions,  pillage,  and  other 
hardships — always  rose  again  to  cheer 
its  people  and  the  whole  world  with  the 
imdj'ing  beauty  of  its  art. 

Iran  today  is  an  example  of  social  re- 
form and  economic  development  of  the 
Shah  and  his  people  on  a  contemporary 
path  to  the  necessary  changes  needed  by 
all  developing  countries  today.  Here  the 
basic  refoi-ms  needed  to  solve  the  typi- 
cal problems  facing  these  coimtrles  have 
been  put  to  work  and  have  made  the 
countiT  a  beacon  for  all  to  follow.  The 
Shah  has  led  his  people  on  a  far-reach- 
ing reform  program  which  in  less  than 
a  generation  has  brought  his  once  feudal 
land  far  along  the  road  to  modern  democ- 
racy. 

Among  the  recent  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  Iran  are  the  following: 
More  than  2,400,000  farmers  today  are 
owners  of  land  they  have  tilled  under  the 
old  feudal  system  which  has  been  liqui- 
dated: 

Profit-sharing  arrangements  have 
been  worked  out  to  insure  a  higher  In- 
come to  urban  workers  in  rapidly  ex- 
panding industries; 

Women  have  been  allowed  to  vote,  un- 
der the  revised  electoral  laws  which  has 
also  resulted  in  a  broader  base  of  better 
informed  voters  with  a  wider  choice  of 
candidates.  To  symbolize  the  equality  of 
women,  there  was  a  double  coronation 
when  he  placed  a  crown  on  the  head  of 
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his  beautiful  and  talented  wife.  Empress 
Farah,  the  first  ShEihbanou,  or  Empress, 
formally  crowned  since  Iran  embraced 
Islam. 

Side  by  side  with  the  emanicipatlon  of 
women  came  an  all-out  attack  on  illiter- 
acy. In  1962  the  Shah  estimated  that  80 
percent  of  his  people  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  It  was,  he  felt,  a  national  dis- 
grace in  a  nation  which  had  tradition- 
ally prized  learning  so  highly  that  the 
Prophet  Mohammed  had  once  exclaimed : 

If  knowledge  were  to  be  found  only  in 
heaven,  the  Persians  would  still  strive  to 
attain  it. 

To  help  them  attain  it  this  side  of 
paradise,  the  Shah  in  1962  created  a  lit- 
eracy corps.  Young  men  who  graduate 
from  secondary  school  have  the  option, 
when  they  reach  the  military  conscrip- 
tion age  of  21,  of  ser\-ing  in  the  corp.s 
rather  than  the  army. 

Those  who  enlist  are  given  4  months' 
training  and  then  are  transferred  to  the 
Ministry  of  Education  which  sends  them 
to  villages,  preferably  near  their  own 
homes.  There  they  teach  for  20  months 
and  then  are  eligible  for  discharge.  Sig- 
nificantly, in  the  more  than  4  years  o: 
the  corps'  existence.  30  percent  of  dis- 
charged corpsmen  have  volimteered  to 
continue  teaching. 

When  the  corpos  began  to  work,  Iran 
had  17,000  rural  schools  with  some  675- 
000  pupils.  Today  more  than  1.320.000 
students  are  studying  at  22,000  rural 
schools.  By  1969.  the  Shah  has  predicted. 
50  percent  of  his  people  will  be  able  to 
read  and  write. 

Industry,  too.  has  benefited  from  the 
enlightened  administration.  Primed  by 
$605  million  in  U.S.  aid  since  1952,  new 
dams  have  increased  the  supply  of  elec- 
trical power,  scores  of  light  industrial 
plants  have  been  established,  and  the 
foundations  have  been  laid  for  a  petro- 
chemical Industry  to  utilize  waste  prod- 
ucts from  Iran's  oilfields. 

So  successful  has  the  U.S.  aid  program 
been  that  in  November  1967,  it  was  ter- 
minated by  mutual  agreement  with 
greatful  appreciation  by  the  Governmen: 
and  people  of  Iran.  Marking  the  close 
of  the  U.S.  aid  program,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  said,  in  part: 

Since  the  dark  years  following  World  War 
II,  we  have  moved  from  emergency  economic 
support  to  exciting  development  etfor:; 
which  have  now  paid  visible  dividends.  Care- 
ful Joint  planning  has  had  much  to  do  wit.". 
the  success  we  mark  today. 

We  cannot  depart  one  area  without  look:r.? 
toward  another  that  lies  ahead.  The  similar- 
ity of  needs  and  mutuality  of  purpose  thai 
Iran  and  the  United  States  have  long  shareo 
do  not  stop  simply  because  Iran's  well-beir.t' 
enables  it  to  shoulder  greater  burdens.  Nov 
is  the  time  when  even  stronger  ties  become 
FK)sslble. 

We  will  turn  our  hands  now  to  new  field.s 
of  cooperation.  Exchanges  in  science  and 
technology,  expanded  business  relations,  con- 
tinued cooperation  In  development  and  com- 
mon determination  to  work  for  peace  and 
security — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  ways  in 
which  Americans  and  Iranians  will  phrase 
their  new  plans  for  cooperation. 

I  Join  all  of  you  in  marking  a  past  that 
has  been  so  successful.  I  ask  those  of  you 
present  to  begin  planting  for  a  new  harvest 
of  friendship,  trust  and  shared  hopes. 

In  commemoration  of  our  support,  the 
Shah  of  Iran  has  established  the  Pah- 
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lavl  scholarship  for  American  students. 
This  will  make  it  possible  for  81  Ameri- 
can students  to  go  to  Iran  to  study  in 
iheir  universities  and  live  among  their 
people.  It  is  rare  and  unusual  for  a  coun- 
try we  have  aided  to  say:  "Thanks  for 
your  magnificent  help  to  restore  our 
economy  so  that  we  are  now  self-sufficient 
to  carry  on  our  economic  and  social  pro- 
Lirams  with  our  own  revenue"— the  ob- 
lectlves  of  our  foreign  aid  program. 

As  a  result  of  these  reforms  great 
progress  has  been  made,  almost  from 
the  start,  with  the  result  that  Iran  today 
IS  v.-ell  on  the  way  to  joining  the  more 
advanced  Industrial  nations  of  the  world. 
This  is  due  to  wise  stabilization  of  its 
economy  and  the  Government's  utiliza- 
tion of  its  valuable  resources.  This  model 
chapter  of  progress  Is  a  lesson  for  all 
countries  to  follow. 

The  gross  national  product  of  the 
country  has  risen,  prosperity  and  stabil- 
ity have  been  gained,  and.  coupled  with 
it3  great  potential,  much  foreign  capital 
has  been  invested  in  this  rapidly  grow- 
ing country.  It  now  is  a  billion-dollar 
market. 

Having  completed  its  third  develop- 
ment, the  country  is  already  on  sched- 
ule for  its  fourth  development  plan— 
1968-72. 

The  fourth  plan,  covering  the  years 
:j68-12,  proniLses  to  be  the   most  im- 
portant era   of   Iran's   modern   history. 
Success  in  those  5  years  should  take  the 
country  to  that  pinnacle  of  development 
that  makes  sustained   growth  possible. 
Quantitatively,    the    objectives    of    the 
fourth  plan  are  to  achieve  an  8-percent 
annual   growth  of  GNP:    with  sectoral 
targets  of  4-percent  annual  increase  in 
agriculture,   15   percent  in  industry,   13 
percent  of  oil,  and  16  percent  of  elec- 
tricity and  gas.  Social  targets  are  as  fol- 
lows: educational  .services  for  92  percent 
of  urban  and  55  percent  of  rural  school- 
'.,'oing  children  at  elementary  level,  dou- 
bling the  number  of  university  students, 
tripling  the  number  of  students  in  voca- 
tional   schools,    adding    14,000    hospital 
beds,  and  so  on,  in  a  word,  the  per  capita 
income  will  rise  from  about  $240  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  plan  to  $320  at 
the  end  of  the  plan. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  the  qualitative  objec- 
tives of  the  plan  that  are  of  particular 
importance : 

First,  the  plan  aims  at  solving  the 
perermial  problem  of  the  developing 
countries,  that  is,  the  widening  gap  be- 
tween the  living  standards  of  the  rural 
areas  and  the  urban  centers.  Since  Iran 
is  at  the  threshold  of  a  momentous 
change  in  the  economy  and  have  the 
benefit  of  other  nations'  experience,  the 
plan  consciously  aims  at  increasing  pro- 
i. action  and  productivity  as  well  as  social 
tandards  in  the  rural  sector.  Rural 
health  and  educational  programs,  agri- 
cultural sharing  companies,  and  expand- 
mg  agricultural  services  to  villages  are 
means  to  that  end. 

Second,  industry,  exclusive  of  oil,  will, 
at  the  end  of  the  plan,  develop  to  a  point 
".'•here  its  total  share  in  the  economy  will 
be  over  18  percent.  This  calls  for  a  major 
effort  quantitatively,  but  more  impor- 
tantly, attention  will  be  paid  to  diversifi- 
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cation  and  substitution  on  the  one  hand 
and  emphasis  on  export-oriented  indus- 
tries on  the  other.  At  the  .same  time  that 
heavy  and  basic  industries  are  created, 
petrochemical  and  aluminum  industries 
and  an  export  gas  pipeline  will  be  con- 
structed. Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  fourth 
plan,  the  structure  of  the  economy  will 
be  modernized  to  allow  a  higher  share  of 
indu.stry  in  GNP. 

Third,  preservation  of  water  for  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  as  well  as  for 
generation  of  electricity  is  a  major  target 
of  the  plan.  The  main  .shortage  in  Iran's 
natural  resources  is  water.  Therefore,  the 
construction  of  dams,  both  small  and 
large,  arc  of  strategic  importance  in 
Iran's  future  and  long-range  develop- 
ment. But  water  resources  should  be  pre- 
served in  areas  that  are  most  suited  to 
development  requirements;  that  is.  re- 
gions of  high  development  potentially 
must  be  selected  and  water  must  be  j)re- 
.served  for  such  regional  development. 
The  fourth  plan  will  emphasize  regional 
development  by  way  of  selecting  such 
poles  of  development  which  will  create  a 
cluster  of  activities  in  selected  regions. 

Fourth,  basis  to  development  and  tan- 
tamount to  growth  is  power  generation 
and  consumption  in  the  country.  The 
fourth  plan  commits  it.self  to  change  the 
profile  of  the  countr>'  by  nearly  doubling 
the  generation  capacity  of  the  countr>';  it 
likewise  will  establish  a  telecommunica- 
tion network,  microwave  system  to  in- 
sure the  communications  requirement  of 
a  modem  nation. 

All  in  all,  qualitatively  the  economy  will 
rise  to  the  level  of  su.stained  growth 
and  the  .society  will  approach  the  border- 
line of  conditions  of  advanced  societies. 

The  Iranian  people  realize  that  much 
of  the  credit  for  its  advancement,  pros- 
perity, and  worldwide  lespcct  belongs  to 
the  leadership  of  the  Shahanshah.  and 
they  are  quick  and  eager  to  acknowledge 
this  and  to  bestow  their  respect  and 
affection  on  him  and  his  family. 

The  United  States  recognizes  this  great 
leader  as  a  true  friend  of  all  the  free 
[people  of  the  world  and  is  happy  to  wel- 
come him  once  again  to  our  shores.  We 
are  grateful  to  count  him  and  his  countrj- 
among  the  all  to  few  true  friends  this 
Nation  has  in  the  troubled  world  today. 


DOLLARS  AND  SENSE 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  12,  1968 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  newspaper  of  Columbia.  S.C.  pub- 
lished an  excellent  editorial  on  Saturday, 
June  1,  1968. 1  recommend  it  to  Senators. 

The  article,  entitled  "Dollars  and 
Sense,"  challenges  us  to  examine  our 
present  fiscal  policy  and  to  beware  of  the 
consequences  which  may  follow  our  cur- 
rent trend. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  the  re- 
cent tax-and-trim  bill  will  improve 
America's  financial  rating  and  help  to 
strengthen   the  free   world's   monetarj- 
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system,  but  that  more  is  needed  in  the 
future. 

The  present  administration's  economic 
philosophy,  while  theoretically  prosper- 
ous for  our  coimtry,  is.  in  fact,  danger- 
ou.sly  infiationar>-,  and  is  a  failure  as  a 
political  philosophy,  the  same  as  the 
Socialist  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
Gaullist  in  France. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Dollars  and  Sense 
With  a  well-prepared  answer  to  an  obvi- 
ously anticipated  press  conference  question. 
President      Johnson      casually      but     sadly 
capitulated. 

Yes,  he  would  sign  a  bUl  Unking  a  lax 
increase  with  a  $6  billion  cut  in  spending. 
The  .spending  cut  was  $2  billion  more  than 
the  President  wanted.  It  would  take  the 
'Aind  out  of  some  of  his  heralded  Great  So- 
ciety programs,  a  bitter  decision  for  him  in 
Ills  last  year. 

It  is  a  decision  he  was  able  to  make  be- 
cause he  is  not  running  for  office;  it  Is  a 
decLslon  he  had  to  make  or  face  the  fate  of 
Herbert  Hoover. 

The  International  monetary  community  is 
watching  closely  to  see  if  America  can  reduce 
its  bloated  budget  and  stiffen  the  backbone 
of  the  dollar, 

Assuming  Congress  now  sends  him  this 
lax-and-trlm  bill.  America's  financial  rating 
will  be  improved  and  the  Free  World's  mone- 
tiry  system  strengthened  at  a  time  it  needs 
all  the  help  It  can  get. 

But  questions  will  remain:  Is  it  too  little 
and  too  late?  Has  America  already  gone  too 
far  down  ihe  road  to  bankruptcy  to  turn  the 
tide'?  Indeed,  can  even  a  stronger  dollar. 
by  itself,  bolster  the  crumbling  monetary 
base  of  the  Western  natioiis"? 

These  are  questions  full  of  foreboding.  One 
only  has  to  scan  the  news  Irom  Western 
Europe  10  see  why  they  must  be  ;;sked. 

You  can't  peddle  a  French  franc  in  the 
money  markets.  The  strikes,  the  government 
crisis,  the  rioting  in  the  streets,  the  general 
chaos  in  that  country  have  created  such 
uncertainty  that  nobody  wants  the  billions 
ol  francs  being  offered. 

You  don't  need  a  seismograph  to  see  the 
tremors  caused  by  the  fracturing  of  the  franc. 
The  devaluated  English  pound,  lor  one  thing, 
diaped  to  a  new  low. 

Future  troubles  lie  ahead  for  all  three 
currencies — franc,  pound,  and  dollar.  Labor's 
across-the-board  demands  for  higher  pay 
and  expensive  fringe  benehts  are  n  major 
factor  in  the  picture.  Powerful  unions  In  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain  and  France  are 
either  fighting  for  large  boosts  or  are  girding 
for  ;ill-out  attacks  on  basic  industries.  Union 
members  are  so  restive  that  even  those  re- 
sponsible labor  bosses  who  would  use  re- 
straint seem  powerless.  The  trend  Is  decid- 
edly, dangerously  inflationary. 

What  we  are  seeing  here,  among  other 
things.  Is  the  partial  failure  of  pet  economic 
theories  that  government  can  cool  and  heat 
up  their  economics  at  will  by  employing 
various  devices.  One  problem  Is  "hat  no  ma- 
jor government  operates  in  a  vacuum:  an- 
other is  that  the  masses  have  never  seen  an 
economics  text. 

We  are  also  seeing  the  failure  of  political 
philosophies — Socialist  in  Great  Britain, 
Johnsonian  in  America,  Gaullist  In  France. 
The  mischievous  machinations  of  Charles 
de  Gaulle  are  perhaps  as  resf>onslble  for  all 
of  these  moneta'-v  problems  as  any  other 
single  factor.  Now  h"  is  getting  his  come- 
uppance. But  we  can't  afford  to  gloat:  we're 
too  Involved.  Only  the  Communists  can  smile. 
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HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1968 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  good  friend  and  the  newly 
elected  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Winton  M.  Blount,  delivered  an  address 
to  the  labor  seminar  of  the  Associated 
General  Contractors,  on  May  20.  1968. 

Because  I  felt  Mr.  Blount's  timely  and 
informative  speech,  "Construction  and 
the  Economy,"  would  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  commend  his  speech  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  and  the  readers  of 
the  Record  : 

Construction  and  the  Economy 
Ifs  been  a  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you  to- 
night. This  Is  my  first  occasion  to  speak 
since  becoming  President  of  the  National 
Chamber,  'and  I'm  happy  that  it  Is  with 
members  of  my  own  industry. 

There  is  one  drawback,  however.  An  ex- 
pert Is  one  who  is  away  from  home.  Since 
there  are  so  many  familiar  faces  in  the 
group  tonight.  I  can't  be  an  expert.  But  this 
shouldn't  be  too  much  of  a  problem — I  don't 
think  there  are  any  experts  In  the  fleld  of 
construction  labor  relations  anyway. 

Nevertheless.  I  would  like  to  muster  up 
my  courage  and  guide  you  on  a  brief  tour 
of'  this  battle  scarred  area  tonight  In  hope 
that  we  may  find  some  promising  pathways 
and  directions  toward  improvements  in  the 
future. 

The  need  for  construction  labor  reforms  is 
chrome  enough,  but  it  has  been  aggravated 
to  crisis  proportions  by  the  nation's  current 
economic  difficulties. 

It  might  be  well  for  us  to  briefly  review  the 
curent  economic  situation  as  a  background 
for  a  discussion  of  construction  industry 
problems. 

1968  is  a  vear  of  decision  for  the  economy — 
decisions  by  business,  labor  and  government. 
The  President  started  the  year  by  asking 
unions  and  business  firms  to  use  "rigorous 
restraint"  in  their  wage  deterrmnations  this 
year.  He  also  asked  Congress  again  to  enact 
his  tax  surcharge  bill,  and  Congress  in  turn 
asked  the  President  to  cut  his  $186  billion 
budget. 

Meanwhile,  the  economy  has  continued  to 
pick  up  pace  in  the  face  of  serious  danger 
signals,  the  cost  of  living  has  continued  to 
edge  up  and  the  balance  of  payments  posi- 
tion Is  further  deteriorated.  I  submit  that 
the  American  people  are  ready  for  some  deci- 
sions to  be  made. 

As  you  well  know,  during  this  decade  Amer- 
ica has  enjoyed  unprecedented  economic  ex- 
pansion and'prospenty.  Starting  from  a  slack 
in  1960,  the  economy  climbed  at  a  fairly 
steady  pace  through  1964.  with  prices  moving 
up  at  about  one  per  cent  per  year. 

An  upsurge  of  military  spending  in  mid- 
1965  upset  this  balance  and  increased  the 
demand  on  the  economy.  The  labor  market 
got  tighter  and  prices  started  moving  up  at 
the  rate  of  2  to  3  per  cent.  The  demand  eased 
off  In  the  first  six  months  of  1967,  but  since 
then — for  the  last  three  quarters — It  has 
moved  ahead  with  tremendous  momentum, 
breaking  records  left  and  right,  and  prices 
have  been  climbing  at  the  rate  of  4  percent. 
The  excessive  demand  which  in  1965  initi- 
ated acceleration,  has  created  a  climate  of 
market  power  for  unions  and  business,  and 
excessive  high  wage  settlements  have  created 
a  wage-price  spiral  which  threatens  to  con- 
tinue for  several  years  to  come. 

Higher    wages    tend    to    push    up    prices. 
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Higher  prices  In  turn,  reinforce  demands  for 
higher  wages.  And  so  the  spiral  can  continue 
on  Us  own  momentum  even  when  the  de- 
mand moderates. 

A  further  complication  which  arises  from 
inflation  is  that  the  prices  of  our  goods  in 
the  world  market  also  creep  up  and  hurt  our 
competitiveness  In  the  world  market.  Im- 
ports on  the  other  hand,  become  more  at- 
tractive. Exports  have  fallen  off  In  recent 
years  and  our  traditional  trade  surplus  of 
exports  over  Imports  has  deteriorated,  fur- 
ther damaging  our  balance  of  payments 
position. 

The  current  problems  are  the  result  of  the 
administration's  expansionist  spending  poli- 
cies and  the  resulting  huge  deficits,  which 
have  served  to  keep  demand  on  the  economy 
high.  Certainly,  the  effect  of  the  Vietnam 
war  must  be  taken  Into  account,  but  until 
very  recently,  there  has  been  little  if  any 
tightening  of  the  belt  at  home  as  we  poured 
billions  Into  Southeast  Asia,  and  at  the  same 
time  without  restraint  continued  to  pour 
additional  billions  into  our  domestic 
economy. 

There  must  be  a  setting  of  national  pri- 
orities. We  cannot  continue  to  react  to  every 
problem  that  comes  up  by  Just  creating  an- 
other federal  program  that  costs  billions  ol 
dollars  without  re-examlng  all  of  the  other 
things  we  are  doing  and  balancing  our 
spending  with  our  income.  We  must  add  up 
our  needs  and  lay  that  against  our  income 
and  decide  which  ones  we  are  willing  to  pay 
for  and  not  do  the  rest.  In  fact,  I  think  It 
would  be  tremendously  valuable  to  have  a 
law  that  we  must  have  a  balanced  national 
budget  and  that  would  force  the  discipline 
of  priorities  on  the  government. 

We  have  been  spending  as  If  we  had  all  the 
money  in  the  world  and  now  the  conse- 
quences have  caught  up  with  us. 

The  best  and  most  effective  start  on  a 
course  of  remedy  will  be  the  tax  surcharge 
and  an  accompanying  reduction  in  spending. 
The  administration  should  exercise  some 
"rigorous  restraint"  of  Its  own  in  this  area. 
We  are  a  nation  in  a  hurry.  We  want  to  solve 
our  problems  now.  But  in  the  light  of 
present  circumstances,  this  Is  Just  now  pos- 
sible. The  only  logical  approach  is  a  program 
of  government  spending  priorities,  coupled 
with  continued  efforts  to  involve  the  private 
sector  to  a  greater  degree  in  public  problem 
solving. 

But  as  we  mentioned  before,  even  If  the 
tax  Increase  and  spending  serve  to  dampen 
the  demand  factor,  the  momentum  of  the 
wage-price  spiral  could  continue,  with  Its 
adverse  effects,  well  Into  the  future.  Thus, 
the  need  for  more  moderate  wage  settle- 
naents. 

But  as  we  near  the  half-way  point  of  the 
year,  there  Is  no  indication  that  unions  are 
responding  to  such  appeals.  George  Meany 
told  the  AFL-CIO  convention  In  Miami,  In 
effect,  to  get  all  they  can  while  they  can, 
because  wage-price  controls  may  be  on  the 
way.  In  the  face  of  the  current  economic 
sitiiatlon,  this  sort  of  attitude  is  sheer  folly 
and  Irresponsibility  of  the  highest  order,  and 
both  business  and  labor  will  be  feeling  the 
effect  of  it  for  years  to  come. 

Certainly,  the  building  trades  unions  are 
showing  no  restraint. 

The    fifty-three    settlements    reported    to 

the  AGC  this  year  have  averaged  9.8  per  cent. 

Operating  engineers  in  Kansas  City  got  an 

increase  of  S2.90  over  3  years — a  20  per  cent 

increase. 

Painters  in  Cincinnati  got  $1.55  for  2 
years — a  17.5  per  cent  increase. 

Plumbers  in  Medford,  Oregon  got  $1.75  for 
3  years  after  a  14  day  strike— a  10  per  cent 
increase. 

Pipefitters  in  Boston  struck  to  get  $2.26 

for  3  years — a  15  per  cent  increase — and  so 

on  for  all  crafts  In  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Much  of  Michigan's  construction  Industry 

is  tied  up  with  strikes.  The  electricians  are 
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asking  $10.22  per  hour  and  the  iron  workers 
want  $10.54.  How  does  $100  per  day  for  an 
electrician  sound  to  you? 

The  Michigan  trades  unions  are  asking  an 
average  increase  of  26.2  per  cent. 

The  impact  of  construction  wage-price  de- 
velopments on  the  rest  of  the  economy  Is  so 
vital  that  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Price 
Stability  was  prompted  two  weeks  ago  to  Is- 
sue a  statement  of  "strong  concern"  at  the 
acceleration  of  the  Inflationary  spiral  which 
could  result  from  the  negotiations  In  con- 
strucUon  In  such  cities  and  states  as  De- 
troit, Toledo,  Idaho,  Oklahoma,  Washington, 
and  Wisconsin. 

After  the  Cleveland  settlements  last  year 
at  40  per  cent  over  a  3-year  period,  a  Cleve- 
land machinery  manufacturer  said  later: 
"Once  the  construction  industry  settlement 
became  known,  our  offer  of  6'"  and  T:'o  per 
year  over  2  vears  looked  like  peanuts.  Our 
men  struck  t'ls  for  41  days  before  they  took 
the  offer." 

Cleveland  Transit  System  officials  blamed 
the  construction  indu.'try  for  their  own  high 
settlement  of  8  per  cent.  They  had  to  raise 
bus  fares  a  nlckle  after  that  contract — a  goof 
example  of  the  way  wage  increases  directly 
affect  prices  and  the  public. 

In  1967,  industry-wide  construction  set- 
tlements exceeded  7  per  cent — about  one- 
third  larger  than  the  average  of  5' 2  per  cent 
for   the   entire  economy. 

The  amazing  thing  is  that  these  Increase. 
are  coming  In  the  face  of  the  poorest  pro- 
ductivity record  of  any  major  industry  In 
the  nation. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  show  that  output  per  man- 
hour  in  the  field  of  contract  construction 
actually  declined  three-tenths  of  a  per  cent 
during  the  period  from  1959  to  1966.  No  othe: 
industry  showed  a  decline  in  productlvltv 
and  most  showed  gains  in  the  iieighborhooci 
of  3  to  5  per  cent. 

The  poor  productivity  is  due  to  a  number 
of  factors,  including  strikes,  work  stoppages 
and  slowdowns:  featherbedding  and  worl: 
restricting  practices,  use  of  overtime  to  meet 
schedules,  inefficiency  of  workers  who  knev.' 
they  can  hop  to  another  Job  easily,  the  in- 
creased  age   of   craftsmen,    .md   others. 

Despite  this  poor  record,  construction 
wages  have  risen  faster  than  in  other  in- 
dustries, even  when  there  was  a  slack  in 
demand.  During  the  same  1959  to  196o 
period,  compensation  per  man  hour  in- 
creased an  average  of  nearly  5  per  cent  per 
year,  and  has  been  even  greater  In  the  past 
two  years. 

Tliis  pattern  of  low  productivity  and  higi. 
v.-age  increases  spreads  Inflation  throughov.t 
the  economy,  pushing  up  the  cost  of  indus- 
trial plants,  homes,  stores,  schools,  hospitals, 
and  other  buildings. 

Construction  is  characterized  by  econ- 
omists as  one  of  the  so-called  "bottleneck' 
Industries  which,  because  of  low  produc- 
tivity and  high  wages  and  prices,  particu- 
larly  aggravate   Inflationary   trends. 

There  has  been  some  urging  of  federal  reg- 
ulation of  these  bottleneck  industries,  and 
I  fear  that  unless  we  are  successful  :r. 
bringing  construction  trade  unions  under 
control  and  holding  down  wage  settlement- 
while  at  the  same  time  opening  the  way  icr 
technological  advances,  then  we  will  soon 
lose  our  Industry  to  federal  controls. 

At  this  point,  the  idea  of  bringing  wages 
under  control — even  If  by  federal  regula- 
tion— may  sound  attractive  to  some.  But 
I  believe  this  would  create  far  more  troubles 
for  the  Industry  than  good.  The  problems 
we  face  are  so  far-reaching  and  complex,  so 
interrelated  with  a  number  of  various  fac- 
tors, that  they  cannot  be  dealt  with  by 
government  edict.  Controls  would  cripple 
rather  than  liberate  the  Industry. 

We  would,  however,  welcome  government 
efforts  that  would  help  us  solve  our  own 
problems,  working  with  the  Industry  to  find 
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broad  solutions.  Government  could  make 
worthwhile  contributions,  for  example,  by 
mtlcipatlng  adverse  trends,  suggesting  vari- 
ous correctives  and  helping  to  create  enab- 
ling machinery. 

In  seeking  solutions.  I  believe  there  are 
three  broad  areas  where  we  need  to  con- 
centrate. First,  we  must  strengthen  our 
bargaining  position;  second,  help  ease  the 
manpower  shortage;  and  third.  Increase 
productivity. 

Many  of  our  Industry  problems  stem  from 
the  verv  nature  of  the  construction  In- 
dustry, "and  from  various  factors  which 
have  given  the  unions  such  bargaining  lev- 
erage that  todav,  collective  bargaining  in 
construction  Is  nothing  more  than  a  farce. 
Tlie  Industry  Is  tremendously  fragmented. 
Contractors  are  divided  and  sub-dlvlded  into 
at  least  28  national  associations.  There  are 
some  19  major  unions  and  numerous  lesser 
ones  to  deal  with. 

In  years  past,  contracting  was  largely  a 
local  business,  and  it  was  natural  for  col- 
lective bargaining  to  be  conducted  on  a 
local  scale.  In  recent  decades,  strong  re- 
gional and  national  trends  emerged  as  com- 
panies grew  in  size  and  expanded  their  op- 
erations over  broad  geographical  areas.  In 
urder  to  avoid  the  tangle  of  local  agree- 
ments, they  have  negotiated   national  con- 

tFtlCtS. 

This  background  has,  as  you  all  well  know, 
produced  some  of  the  chronic  problems  which 
we  are  having  to  deal  with  today.  Here  are 
some  of  them : 

1  Exorbitant  settlements  emerging  from 
the  8  000  local  bargaining  situations  in  the 
eonstructlon  industry  do  not  attract  public 
;.ttentlon,  for  example,  the  way  the  national 
'■-teelworker  negotiations  will  later  this  year. 

2  There  are  inevitably  cases  where  strong 
imlons  and  weak  associations  result  in  un- 
■asuallv  high  settlements,  and  these  settle- 
ments'tend  to  set  the  pattern  for  subsequent 
negotiations  In  other  areas. 

3  When  strikes  do  occur,  it  often  works 
no  particular  hardship  on  the  workers.  Con- 
struction workers  are  more  individualistic, 
•md  more  mobile  than  other  crafts,  and  are 
more  likely  to  pick  up  and  move  to  another 

irea  or  state  where  they  can  work  until  the 
strike  is  settled.  Or.  they  may  be  able  to 
t^o  to  work  in  the  same  area  for  a  contractor 
.vho  has  a  national  agreement,  or  Indivld- 
vally  negotiated  agreement,  and  is  not  af- 
fected by  the  strike. 

4  Whether  thev  have  a  national  agree- 
:vevt  or  not,  contractors  from  other  areas 
Co  not  have  a  long-range  stake  In  the  out- 
come of  local  negotiations  and,  they  often 
iring  pressure  fcr  a  quick  settlement. 

5  Because  there  is  a  new  bid  submitted  lor 
,-PCh  new  project,  it  has  always  been  easy 
:or  contractors  to  pass  on  the  higher  labor 
rests  to  owners. 

tj    Owners  themselves  have  tended  to  take 

,1  short-range  view  of  construction  strikes, 

•iressuring   the   contractor    to    get    on    with 

construction    rather    than    hold    the    line 

cainst  wage  demands. 

However.  I  think  owners  are  now  fully 
ware  of  the  terrific  Impact  high  construc- 
tion costs  are  having  on  theu-  operations, 
mey  are  having  to  examine  plant-expansion 
projects  carefully  and  build  only  what  is 
;  bsolutely  necessary  or  add  units  which  eco- 
nomically justify  high-cost  work.  Owners  are 
not  going  to  sit  idly  by  and  watch  construc- 
tion costs  continue  to  soar  without  trying 
to  do  something  about  it. 

U  S.  Steel  closed  down  its  Pittsburgh  con- 
struction projects  last  year,  although  it  could 
aave  continued  because  of  a  national  agree- 
ment. But  isolated  action  here  and  there  is 
not  enough. 

There  was  much  fanfare  and  publicity  re- 
cently about  negotiation  of  no-strike  pledges 
by  construction  unions  with  two  companies 
'hat  wanted  to  build  plants  in  the  St.  Louis 
area  and  threatened  to  go  elsewhere.  This 
was  a  farce  and  a  sham.  The  union  contracts 


already  had  no-strlke  provisions  and  all  they 
were  doing  were  saying  they  would  abide  by 
the  provisions  of  the  contract  as  long  as  the 
companies  would  agree  to  pay  retroactively — 
in  the  event  of  a  local  strike— whatever  ulU- 
mate   settlement  the  local   bargaining   unit 
happened  to  make.  This  Just  cut  the  legs  out 
from  under  the  local  AGC  bargaining  group 
and  It  simply  Is  a  strike-breaking  gUnmlck. 
This  kind  of  approach  by  owners  is  what  has 
made  a  major   contribution   to   the   uneco- 
nomic wage  increases  In  the  construction  In- 
dustry   Admittedly,  owners  building  multi- 
million  dollar  facilities  are  in  a  real  bind  to 
complete    their    facility    and    start    getting 
their  money  back.  But  they  must  t>e  made  to 
realize  the  very  adverse  consequences  of  such 
a  position  and  that  it  Is  in  effect,  a  major 
contributor  to  high  and  increasing  construc- 
tion costs. 

What  we  need  from  the  owners  Is  coordi- 
nated action,  a  solid  front  in  the  face  of 
construction  demands  and  strikes.  With  this 
in  mind.  I  intend  to  look  into  the  possibility 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  sponsoring  a 
conference  of  major  contractors  with  chlei 
engineers  from  the  major  corporations,  to 
seek  more  effective  methods  for  owners  to 
help  keep  wages  in  line. 

I  was  happy  to  hear  a  report  from  Bill 
Dunn  that  we  are  presenting  a  solid  front  In 
Detroit,  that  the  uiUons  are  astounded  by 
the  unity  there. 

It's  tiriie  for  a  showdown.  It's  time  for  vis 
10  realize  how  weak  we  are  in  our  jolintered 
condition,  and  how  difficult  It  Is  to  resist 
these  demands. 

If  we  are  not  successful  In  holding  down 
costs,  gentlemen,  the  construction  industry 
is  going  to  suffer.  Some  major  national  cor- 
porations have  decided  to  channel  all  their 
major  building  to  non-union  contractors  or 
10  set-up  construction  divisions  of  their  own, 
and  both  of  these  could  become  larger  trends. 
How  else  can  we  strengthen  our  bargain- 
ing position? 

I  believe  most  of  us  accept  the  need  for 
elevating  collective  bargaining  more  to  state 
and  recional  levels,  and  possibly  even  to  a 
national  level.  Tills  Is,  of  course,  easier  said 
than  done.  Tlie  AGC  has  been  working  to 
widen  the  geographical  scope  of  the  bargain- 
ing situations,  but  progress  has  been  neces- 
sarllv  slow.  Efforts  have  also  been  made  to 
achieve  simultaneous  expiration  of  dates  for 
all  contracts  in  a  given  area.  This  is  the  case 
In  Michigan,  where  all  but  one  contract  ex- 
pired at  about  the  same  time. 

These  efforts  should  continue  and  could 
stand  careful  examination  to  see  if  there  are 
ways  we  can  speed  up  the  process. 

Certainly,  one  step  in  the  right  direction 
would  be  to  strengthen  the  ties  between  the 
many  associations  in  the  indiostry.  The  pro- 
posal that  the  industry  form  a  National  Fed- 
eration of  Construction  Industry  Associa- 
tions certainly  deserves  the  most  serious 
consideration  from  all  of  us,  and  especially 
from  the  association  themselves.  Our  frag- 
mentation Is  part  of  our  vulnerability. 

We  also  should  examine  new  ways  that  the 
national  AGC  headquarters  could  prepare 
local  negotiators  for  the  bargaining  session. 
Negotiating  kits  with  proposals  and  counter 
proposals  'vhlch  have  worked  in  other  areas. 
statistical  information  to  use  in  arguments, 
and  other  resotirce  material,  would  be  tre- 
mendously helpful. 

Labor  unions  use  this  tax:tlc.  When  they 
go  into  a  bargaining  session  In  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  thev  have  information  on  how  the 
local  in  Kalamazoo  obtained  Its  high  settle- 
ment. fOid  other  information  from  national 
headquarters.  Some  of  the  unions  are  using 
computers  in  their  headquarters  to  compile 
and  correlate  this  sort  of  information. 

We  might  also  give  renewed  consideration 
to  the  possibility  of  providing  floating  labor 
experts  for  assistance  to  local  negotiators 
who  request  it.  You  can  just  bet  that  when 
the  unions  come  Into  a  bargaining  session, 
they  have  done  their  homework  and  In  face 
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of  the  general  unpreparedness  of  the  con- 
tractors they  will  win  the  bargaining. 

We  also  need  to  get  rid  of  exclusive  hiring 
halls.  J.  M.  Graney,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Constructors  Association,  hac  proposed 
that  hiring  halls  and  referr.il  .systems  be 
placed  under  joint  administration  and  lo- 
cated outside  union  headquarters  and  em- 
ployers' offices. 

We  also  need  better  Industry  machinery 
for  settling  disputes  and  lor  controlling  the 
size  of  wage  hikes. 

Graney  has  also  proposed  two  actions  In 
this  area: 

1.  establish  a  national,  joint  arbitration 
board  to  keep  wage  settlements  within 
reasonable  limits:  and 

2.  strengthen  the  National  Joint  Board  for 
the  Settlement  of  Jurisdictional  disputes  by 
imposing  sanctions  for  violations  of  Its 
procedural  rules. 

The  number  of  jurisdictional  disputes  and 
the  resultant  picket  lines  which  flagrantly 
violate  the  union  contracts  are  disgraceful. 
The  cost  effect  of  this  tactic  on  the  part  of 
unions  Is  tremendous.  It  Is  not  unusual  on  a 
Job  to  have  one  Jurisdictional  dispute  after 
another  In  some  areas  of  the  country.  Even 
though  vou  appeal  to  the  Joint  Board  you 
may  get  work  resumed  in  three  ur  lour  days 
or  a  week,  but  the  damage  Is  already  done. 
There  should  be  stringent  and  automatic 
penalties  for  these  disruptions  and  costly 
practices. 

Jurisdictional  disputes  are  doing  as  much 
as  high  wages  to  stifle  the  Industry.  William 
J.  Cour,  chairman  of  the  National  Joint 
Board  for  the  Settlement  of  Jurisdictional 
Disputes,  bluntly  told  members  of  the  build- 
ing trades  unions  convention  In  Miami  that 
If  they  don't  cut  down  the  number  of  Juris- 
dictional work  stoppages,  they  will  commit 
economic  suicide. 

He  said  the  large  industrial  construction 
customers  are  "getting  led  up  with  work 
stoppages  and  picket  lines"  and  threatening 
to  get  rid  of  the  contractors  and  the  building 
trades  unions. 

Cour  pointed  out  that  15  years  ago  the 
Building  Trades  Department  adopted  a  policy 
written  into  the  Joint  Boards  rules  for- 
bidding Jurisdictional  picket  lines  and  di- 
recting non-involved  crafts  to  ignore  such 
lines  they  are  set  up.  But  locals  continue  to 
violate  tliis  policy. 

Cour  told  them  most  of  the  jurisdictional 
problems  could  be  solved  if  the  unions  would 
adhere  to  the  Joint  Board's  procedural  rules. 
The  problem,  he  said,  demands  immediate 
leadership. 

Let's  hope  that  this  .advice  wlU  be  effective 
on  the  union  leaders  who  heard  these  state- 
ments by  Cour. 

Construction  and  Industry  In  general  need 
a  law  which  would  authorize  federal  courts 
to  issue  injunctions  to  force  unions  to  honor 
no-strike,  no  lockout  contract  terras.  At  the 
present  time,  an  old  law.  enacted  for  a  differ- 
ent purpose  entirely,  prevents  federal  courts 
from  issuing  Injunctions  against  unions.  And 
unions  have  been  effective  in  getting  cases  In 
state  courts  transferred  to  federal  courts. 

These  are  only  a  few  proposals  for  strength- 
ening otu:  bargaining  position.  I  hope  you 
will  come  up  with  more  during  this  seminar. 
Certainly  we  need  creative  thinking  in  this 
area. 

The  tight  labor  market  is  another  factor 
which  has  given  the  unions  added  power  to 
niake  large  settlements.  Alleviating  this 
problem  should  be  high  on  the  contractors' 
list. 

The  AGC  held  a  conference  on  this  last 
year,  and  is  working  with  some  of  its  state 
and  local  branches  to  develop  training  pro- 
grams. But  too  few  contractors  are  involved 
In  this  area. 

In  Philadelphia,  contractors  and  labor 
unions  agreed  to  sponsor  a  program,  financed 
through  a  feder.-'l  grant,  to  seek  out  young 
Negroes,  tutor  them  to  pass  aptitude  tests. 
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and  get  them  Into  such  trades  as  sheet  metal 
work,  carpentry,  plumbing,  and  other  build- 
ing trades. 

A  similar  program  was  formed  in  San 
Francisco  by  representatives  of  labor,  com- 
munity, city  ajid  federal  organizations,  but 
no  contractors  are  participating 

One  of  the  most  successful  programs  Is 
that  of  the  Workers  Defense  League,  which 
originally  started  in  New  York  and  now  has 
programs  in  several  large  cities. 

The  group  has  opened  an  office  with  a  pri- 
vate grant  of  $32,000  In  1964  and  has  since 
placed  a  number  of  voung  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Rlcans  in  the  New  York  City  building  trades 
apprentice  training  programs 

The  program  consists  of  recruiting  young 
men,  tutoring  them  for  four  weeks — 3  hours 
a  night,  four  nights  a  week,  plus  half  a  day 
on  Saturday — in  such  areas  as  verbal  anal- 
logles,  math  and  spatial  relations,  to  pass  the 
tough  apprentice  entrance  test.  ;is  well  as 
providing  information  to  help  them  get  by 
the  personnel  interviews. 

I  cite  this  example  to  show  the  difficulty 
many  of  the  unemployed  persons  face  in  get- 
ting'into  some  of  the  higher  craft  unions. 
Contractor*  who  get  involved  in  sponsoring 
these  programs  stand  to  benefit  from  the 
added  manpower  supply,  and  make  a  positive 
social  contribution. 

Now,  briefly,  the  third  area  where  we  need 
to  concentrate  is  in  increasing  productivity. 
Construction  is  one  of  the  Last  handicraft 
Industries,  and  despite  progress  in  develop- 
ment of  earth  movers,  cranes  and  other  ma- 
chinery. It  has  largely  remained  an  unmech- 
anlzed  tield. 

On  the  other  hand,  modern  times  are 
bringing  about  an  unprecedented  demand 
for  new  building.  The  United  States  will  need 
20  million  new  housing  units  alone  in  the 
next  ten  years.  By  the  year  2000  we  will  need 
double  the  number  of  buildings  that  exist 
today,  plus  rebuilding  the  exisung  ones.  The 
urban  populations  m  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  are  expected  to  rise  five  or  six  times 
their  present  nvimbers  by  the  year  2000.  There 
are  those  who  have  serious  doubts  about  the 
construction  industry's  ability  to  meet  these 
demands. 

These  expec  ted  demands,  coupled  with  the 
high  cost  of  present  construction  and  other 
factors,  have  prompted  a  significant  amount 
of  research— something  we  have  not  seen 
much  of  In  construction.  Many  technical 
changes  are  Just  around  the  corner.  Much 
of  the  research  is  centered  around  stand- 
ardization of  components,  building  systems, 
greater  on-site  prefabrlcation.  new  materials, 
more  use  of  computers  and  more  effective 
management.  Large  material  manufacturers 
and  aerospace  lirms  are  showing  some  in- 
terest m  entrepneural  building,  slum  renova- 
tion and  construction  of  entire  new  cities. 
Mobile  housing  manufacturers  are  making 
some  breakthroughs.  These  changes  shovild 
shake  us  up  and  we  had  better  be  aware  of 
them. 

The  construction  Industry  must  deter- 
mine not  to  Impede  progress  or  be  bypassed 
by  it.  We  welcome  progress.  But  unfortu- 
nately, our  unions  often  do  not. 

Vested  labor  interests  are  opposing  the  in- 
troduction of  new  materials  and  methods. 
Many  unions  Insist  on  dismantling  and  re- 
assembling goods  that  have  been  preassem- 
bled.  And  the  Supreme  Court  has  backed  up 
the  case  of  ciirpenters  who  refused  to  Install 
prefabricated  doors.  Work  limiting  quotas 
are  commonplace. 

Efforts  should  continue  to  obtain  legisla- 
tion strengthening  the  ban  against  second- 
ary boycotts  and  outlawing  restrictive  meas- 
ures and  featherbeddlng.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
important  that  the  highest  priority  be  given 
to  seeking  elimination  of  these  factors 
through  negotiation.  Unions  must  be  made  to 
realize  such  tactics  are  hurting  the  Industry 
in  the  long  run,  and  rather  than  eliminating 
Jobs,  technological  advances  and  Increased 
productivity  wUl  provide  more  Jobs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Construction's  labor  problems  while  unique 
in  many  ways,  are  but  a  reflection  of  labor 
problems  throughout  Industry 

Despite  the  fact  that  labor  unions  have  a 
strong  and  established  role  In  our  economy, 
tkey  still  have  largely  not  developed  mature 
and  responsible  attitudes.  Labor  leaders  con- 
tinue to  promote  the  concept  that  unions  are 
fighting  for  the  economic  under-privileged. 
Our  body  of  labor  law.  developed  in  an 
earlier  time  when  labor  was  the  economic 
underdog,  has  enabled  labor  to  grow  in  power 
and  statue  until  today— it  has  achieved  a 
position  of  dominance  over  management.  The 
ability  of  industry  to  withstand  strikes  is 
decreasing  and  the  ability  of  unions  to  with- 
stand strikes  is  increasing. 

Guy  Parmer,  former  ciialrman  of  the  NLBB, 
was  quoted  as  saying:  "Unions  today  are  the 
most  powerful  private  institution  that  exists 
In  our  society." 

The  general  public,  which  has  had  to  suffer 
through  an  increasing  number  of  strikes  in 
recent  vears,  has  a  right  to  expect  industrial 
peace.  :uid  certainly  it  Is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  economy. 

Congress  needs  to  take  a  serious  look  at 
industrv-wlde  collective  bargaining  today. 
Sen.  Robert  P  Griffin  of  Michigan  has  intro- 
duced legislation  to  set  up  a  bi-partisan  legis- 
lative committee  to  make  such  a  study. 

More  specifically,  legislation  is  needed  to 
reform  the  NLRB  and  remedial  legislation  is 
needed  to  reverse  certain  of  the  Board's  de- 
cisions. 

Among  the  trends  which  have  emerged 
from  Board  rulings  in  recent  years  is  a  ten- 
dency to  give  unions  a  voice  in  management 
decision-making;  a  trend  to  expand  the  scope 
and  impact  of  strikes,  through  approval  of 
coalition  bargaining  and  other  rulings;  and 
a  trend  to  submerge  individual  rights  In 
favor  of  the  unions. 

We  do  not  seek  anti-union  legislation.  It 
is  important  to  recognize  the  tremendous 
good  unions  have  brought  about  in  raising 
the  standard  of  living,  inducing  industry  to 
greater  efficiencies,  stimulating  labor-saving 
innovations,  and  opening  new  market  op- 
portunities. The  unions  had  better  develop 
some  responsibility  for  the  public  Interest 
or  some  drastic  changes  will  be  made. 

To  achieve  a  more  realistic  labor  policy. 
some  40  trade  assoclaUons.  including  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  AGC.  banded 
together  in  a  program  of  labor  law  reform. 
These  associations  enlisted  150  labor  law 
experts  from  throughout  the  United  States 
to  prepare  proposed  revisions  in  our  laws  and 
to  document  the  reasons  why  such  revisions 
are  necessary.  These  laws  are  not  anti-union. 
but  will  provide  fair  treatment  for  both 
sides. 

Hopefully,  their  enactment  will  help  us  re- 
gain a  balance  of  power  in  negotiations  and 
make  collective  bargaining  the  effective  tool 
it  was  Intended  to  be. 

By  way  of  sununary,  gentleman,  the  con- 
structioii  industrv'  is  not  going  to  solve  itf 
problems  overnight.  It  is  moving  in  the  right 
direction,  but  it  must  move  faster.  It  must 
continue  efforts  to  strengthen  its  bargaining 
position,  ease  the  manpower  shortage,  in- 
crease productivity  and  enact  labor  law 
reform. 

The  health  of  our  industry  is  in  Jeopardy. 
Much  depends  on  your  efforts,  and  all  our 
efforts,  to  solve  these  problems.  The  conse- 
quences of  failure  are  too  serious.  We  must 
succeed.  I  wish  you  luck  In  your  effort*  here. 
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torial  entitled  "Rhodesia:  Deeper  U.N. 
Meedling"  which  was  published  in  the 
Norfolk  Ledger-Star  of  June  8,  1968,  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rhodesia;  Deeper  U.N.  Meddling 
As  was  the  case  with  all  the  earlier  puni- 
tive actions  taken  by  the  United  Nations 
against  Rhodesia,  the  latest  turning  of  the 
sanctions  screw  will  probably  not  be  as  effec- 
tive as  the  harsh  language  indicates. 

Enforcement  will  turn  on  member  nations' 
individual  decisions,  lor  one  thing;  and  for 
another,  the  Rhodesians  have  proved  them- 
selves adept  at  adjusting  to  the  various 
moves  against  them  and  finding  means  to 
circumvent  the  barriers. 

Even  so.  the  unanimous  action  by  the  Se- 
curity Council — calling  lor  total  severance  of 
trade  and  travel  links  with  the  break-away 
British  territory — is  the  most  sweeping  yet 
And  for  that  very  reason  it  must  be  con- 
sidered the  greatest  lapse  of  good  Judgment 
vet  on  the  part  of  the  U.N.  powers  that  ap- 
proved the  intervention — including  the 
United  States. 

At  either  of  two  levels,  the  United  Na- 
tions' attempt  to  bring  down  the  govern- 
ment of  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  is 
intrusion  into  internal  national  affairs  that 
are  beyond  any  rightful  authority  of  the 
organization. 

At  one  level,  this  is  a  matter  strictly  be- 
tween  the   British   home   government  and   a 
member    of    the    British    system    which    ha.s 
chosen    Independence.    Whatever    Whitehall 
chooses   to  do  about   its  rebellious  offsprint: 
Is    its   own   business,    unless    the    action    in- 
fringes upon  some  other  member  of  the  in- 
ternational community.  The  mere  fact  that 
Prime  Minister  Wilson  wants  U.N.  chastise- 
ment   of    Rhodesia    to    help    him    bring    ihe 
.\frican  territory  tinder  British  control  again 
is  no  reason  at"  all   for  the  U.N.   to  comply. 
Considered  at  another  level — which  is  closer 
to    the    reality    of    the    Afro-.'\slan    demands 
which  have  plunged  the  U.N.  so  deeply  into 
the  situation — this  is  a  matter  of  outside  ac- 
tion   to    change    the    internal    policies    u: 
Rhodesia  itself.  It  is  the  Rhodesian  political 
arrangement,  with  its  system  run  largely  bv 
whites    in    a    predominantly   black   country, 
which  has  brought  most  of  the  angry  agita- 
tion from  bevond  Rhodesia's  borders.  Not  that 
Rhodesia  doesn't  have   a   timetable   for  en- 
larE;ement  of  the  Negro  role  but  it  is  too  slow 
to  suit  the  African  nationalists  and  others 
who  think  all  racial  problems  should  be  solved 
immediately. 

But  the  fact  is  that  racial  relations  all  over 
the  world  are  in  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment, and  it  is  the  sovereign  prerogative  of 
each  nation  to  work  out  the  matter  for 
itself. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  the  U.N.  to  police 
the  activities  of  any  of  Its  members  in  this 
or  any  other  internal  matter. 
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HOW    BLACKIE    AUGER   KEEPS    HIS 
HEAD  ABOVE  WATER 


RHODESIA:  DEEPER  U.N.  MEDDLING 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  12.  1968 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
unusual  business  success  stories  are  of 
profound  interest  to  everyone.  One  of 
the  most  outstanding  examples  of  such 
success  in  recent  history  is  that  of 
Blackie  Auger,  the  Washington  restaura- 
teur. Harriet  Douty  depicted  this  Amer- 
ican success  story  in  the  May  19  issue  of 
Potomac  magazine. 


The  article  follows,  and  I  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues: 

HOW  Blackie  Alger  Keeps  His  Head 
ABOVE  Water 
(By  Harriet  Douty) 
in     the     summer     of     1946.     Ulysses     G. 
I  Blackie)    Auger   and    his    wife.   Lou,    came 
home    to    Washington,    borrowed    $2000    on 
his  mother's  home  and  went  into  the  restau- 
rant—actually,   noontime     hotdog    stand- 
business  at  22d  and  M  streets  nw.,  just  across 
irom  where  his  present,  lOOO-person-capac- 
itv  House  of  Beef  stands  today. 

Auger  now  47.  recalls  that  he  dldn  t  like 
the  business-"it  was  very  ^epressmf  . 
He  has  retained  some  of  this  love-hate  feel- 
ine  about  it  ever  since.  His  immigrant  lather 
had  watched  "at  least  10"  restaurants  col- 
■nnse  in  ventures  around  Washington  during 
Blackie's  youth  (failures  which  Blackie 
scribes  to  his  father's  desire  to  do  every- 
•hing  instead  of  "using  a  system"),  vet  he 
had  been  insistent  that  his  son  go  into  the 
•justness  himself.  .        , 

But  it  took  a  strike  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  in  1946,  putting  pressman  Auger 
out  on  the  street,  to  get  him  behind  a  hot 
stove  at  The  Minute  Grille. 

Today  Blackie  Auger's  assets  may  be  well 
over  $10  million.  There  are  two  new  Cadll  acs 
in  the  family  every  year  (license  plate  UGA 

on  one  I .  .,,-,■,    ,.«>■: 

over  the  vears.  he  has  acquired  21  res- 
taurants and  coffee  shops.  ^^^-■^'l-°'1^- 
third  apartment  houses,  one-tenth  of  the 
Mavflow'er  Hotel  i  where  he  had  once  worked 
as  i  busboy ) ,  65  pieces  of  property  (listed  on 
the  1968  tax  rolls),  plus  part  interest  in 
around  16  others  ventures  with  close  friends 
n  F  ("Nic")  Antonelli  (the  parking  lot 
magnate) ,  Angelo  Pugllsi  and  William  Cohen 
(realtors),  and  others.  He  also  acquired  con- 
siderable stock  in  various  Panamanian  coii- 
cerns.  and  50  per  cent  in  the  Swiss  Budget- 

^  "Thisspectacular  rise  would  put  Blackie  at 
rhe  head  of  his  Central  iCardozo)  High 
school  class— if  he  hadn't  dropped  out  of  it 
■at  the  age  of  17. 

Between    1946    and    1958.    however,    when 
vhat  is  now  called  Auger  Enterprises  began 
■1  .skvrocket.   were  long   years  of   Prt^^^J-'^"^ 
-lomine    houses,    uncertainties,    and   Friday 
'aternoon  clashes  over  to  Rosslyn  to  borrow 
noueh  monev  to  meet  the  payroll. 
in    those    davs.    Lou,    a    first-generation 
\merlcan  of  Danish  and  French  stock  who 
v. 'as  poorer  in  her  childhood  than  Blackie  and 
rorhaps   more   ambitious,   owned   one   black 
"=ku-t  and  one  white  blouse,  her  uniform  :  i 
the   restaurant.   Today,    casually    draped    in 
fur    Lou  Auger  has  the  natural   grace  and 
concern  for  others  that  form  the  basis  of  good 
breeding.     Today,     she     asks     f^het<3rically: 
"What  did  I  need  a  lot  of  clothes  for?  We 
spent  every  waking  moment  in  the  restau- 

Sleeplng  moments  were  spent  there,  too. 
Until  195-6,  when  they  moved  into  their  first 
home,  the  Augers,  like  many  small  shopkeep- 
ers lived  above  the  restaurant.  Their  bed- 
room was  where  the  upstairs  ladles  room  is 
:odav  Now  thev  live  in  a  twelve-room  house 
in  Normanstone  Drive,  in  the  wooded  area 
between  the  Shoreham  Hotel  and  the  British 
Embassy.  Their  neighbors  Include  former 
Postmaster  General  Larry  O'Brien  and  Inter- 
•Unerican  Development  Bank  President 
Felipe  Herrera.  John  Lindsay,  when  he  served 
C.ongress,  lived  a  few  doors  down. 

If  the  restaurant,  with  Its  heavy  furnlsh- 
■ngs  Tiffany  lamps,  old  song  sheets,  paper 
inSney  and  autographed  pictures  of  Hubert 
Humphrey  and  others.  Is  Blackie's  domain, 
Lou  holds  sway  In  the  home.  Everything  Is 
white,  light,  airy,  an  incongruous  setting  for 
the  dark,  stocky  Blackie,  who  looks  like  a  for- 
mer prizefighter  or  footbaU  player  despite  a 
lifelong  disregard  for  athletics. 


Delicate  chandehers  hang  from  the  cell- 
ing   Reproduction  statuary  studs  room  and 
lawn    In  the  studv,  still  Lou's  domain  since 
Blackie's  one  relaxation  is  gin  rummy,  the 
bookshelves  are   filled   with   good   intentions 
unrealized— uncreased     Book-of-the-Month- 
Club    selections    on    The    Age    of    Voltaire. 
George  F   Kennan's  thick  Memoirs.  The  Ter- 
ritorial    imperative.    Tucked    between    these 
heavy    tomes    is   an    assortment    of    modern 
noveis  that  has  been  carefully  inspected  by 
Lou    Auger.    Lou    Auger    is    in    the    revision 
stage   of    a   560-tvpewrltten    page    novel    she 
has    written     about     an    ambitious     young 
woman  who  makes  good. 

The  original  restaurant.  The  Minute 
Grille,  was  more  properly  a  diner  than  a 
restaurant,  featuring  everything.  speclal!2- 
ing  in  nothing  and  existing  on  a  hand-to- 
mouth  basis  for  three  years.  Then  the  lease 
was  terminated. 

With  the  financial  help  of  Floyd  D  Akers. 
then  as  now.  president  of  neighboring  Capi- 
tol Cadillac-Oldsmobile.  Blackie  and  Lou 
rented  the  place  across  the  street— at  dou- 
ble the  rent  for  double  the  seating  capacity. 
Auger's  recollection  of  this  first  introduc- 
tion into  the  lalgher  realms  of  Washington 
big-wheeling  financing  is  revealing.  A  little 
of  his  personal  stvle  and  more  than  a  little 
of  his  life-stvle  are  apparent  in  the  anec- 
dote. He  still  calls  longtime  business  associ- 
ate Akers  "Mister  Akers." 

When  he  operated  The  Minute  Grille.  'Mr. 
Aker'd  come  in  every  solid  single  day."  Auger 
now  recalls  "I'd  take  care  of  him  to  the  best 
of  mv  abilitv  ...  He  eats  ketchup  on  e'-ery- 
thing  In  those  davs.  you'd  buy  ketchup  by 
the  No.  10  can.  But  I'd  run  down  every  day 
and  buv  a  28-cent  bottle  of  liet<'hup  .  .  . 
every  day  .  because  Mister  Akers  would 
put  half  the  bottle  on  his  25-cent  egg-salad 
sandwich  ..." 

But.  vou  know."  Auger  says  now.  "you  re 
very  honored  to  have  a  man  of  this  caliber 
eating  in  vour  place  every  day.  Well.  Hawk- 
ins I  think  his  name  was,  owned  the  land 
where  the  Grille  was  and  one  day  he  said 
"You  have  first  option  to  buy  for  $55,000' 
and  I  didn't  know  what  first  option  meant 
and  I  asked  Mister  Akers  what  it  meant 
and  we  got  to  talking.  .  .  . 

"Sometime    after    that.    I    found    out    I 
couldn't  continue  the  place  going  on  account 
of  health  problems  and  I  found  out  I  could 
buy  across  the  street  and  I  talked  to  Mister 
Akers  and  one  dav  I  got  into  this  big  chauf- 
fered  automobile  and  he  just  said,  'How  much 
do  vou  have,  bov?'  ...  I  was  just  26  years 
old".  .  .  and  I  didn't  own  a  suit  ...  I  had 
to  borrow  a  coat  from  a  cook  in  a  place  down 
the  street  and  we  got  into  his  car  to  drive  to 
The  American  Security  &  Trust  and  Mister 
Akers.  after  three  vears  of  my  waiting  on  him 
every  dav  said,  'What's  yotir  name.  Blackie?"  " 
In  1968.  Blackie  Auger's  two  family  Cadil- 
lacs come  from  Mr.  Aker's  auto  firm. 

At  the  new  site  across  the  street,  the  Grille 
continued  on  what  Blackie  now  recalls  was 
still  a  hand-to-mouth  existence  until  1953, 
when  he  hit  on  the  moneymaker:  beef 

The  timing  was  right.  Meat,  which  had 
been  in  short  supplv  during  the  aftermath 
of  the  Second  World  War  and  Korea,  was 
coming  back  on  the  market.  Prom  1953. 
Blackie  specialized  in  beef.  In  1955.  he  devel- 
oped the  "set"  .unchanging)  menu,  now  a 
feature  at  manv  steak  houses.  The  set  menu 
calls  for  beef.  beef,  and  more  beef,  and  never 
mind  about  the  vegetables— baked  potatoes 
and  peas,  plus  a  salad  laced  wth  "Blackie's 
own"  French  dressing  which  tastes  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  bottled  kind. 

Blackie  bought  a  cut  of  beef  and  sold  It 
barely  above  cost.  His  customers,  who  had 
been  "used  to  poring  over  menus  "as  thick 
as  the  telephone  book'  were  told,  grtiflly. 
"You  eat  beef  or  you  don't  eat  nothing."  They 
ate  beef.  They  told  their  friends  about  the 
little  restaurant  that  sold  beef  cheap. 
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In  1955  the  restaurant,  for  the  first  time, 
was  open  for  supper.  Blackie  used  to  stand 
out  on  the  sidewalk  and  hustle  In  people  who 
took  one  look  at  the  then-small  restaurant 
with  its  outslzed  sign  and  turned  up  their 
noses.  "Come  on  in."  he  would  say.  "If  you 
don't  like  It,  111  pick  up  the  tab." 

Today,  buslnesmen  Invade  the  place  at 
lunch  tourists  and  suburbanites  fiock  to  It 
in  the  evening.  Blackie  still  prides  himself 
on  giving  value  for  your  money,  a  fact  not 
disputed  by  more  serious  restaurateurs  who 
regard  Blackie's  success  with  a  mixture  of 
envy  and  disdain  Blackie  looks  at  It  this  way; 
"You  can  get  a  rug,  a  tablecloth,  a  free  park- 
ing place,  a  drink,  and  a  steak  for  under 
five  dollars." 

Although  this  formula  may  not  appeal  to 
the   serious   diner.   It   does  appeal   to  thou- 
sands of  meat-and-potatoes  people  who  like 
their  steak  plain  and  find  the  startling  jux- 
taposition of  objects  appealing:    the  deeply 
carved  Spanish  chests  next  to  the  Victorian 
chairs  bought  at  the  dismantlement  of  the 
Capitol    Theater;    the    mellow    Old-Masters- 
type  paintings  alongside  inexpensive  French 
art;   the  stained-glass  windows  Irom  Christ 
Church.  Washington,  letting  in  light  to  il- 
luminate the  Tiffany  lampshades  brought  (or 
S8  apiece  when   nobody   else  wanted   them. 
Much     of     the     furnishings     are     acquired, 
cheaply,  through  Blackie  and  Lous  friend- 
ship  with    "the   WTeckers."   who  often   give 
them    advance    notice    of    an    approaching 
demolition.  One  leading  gastronome  invari- 
ably   takes   his   mother-in-law   to    Blackie's 
whenever  she's  In  town.  "Tourists  want  to 
feel  that  thev're  in  a  big  city."  he  reports. 
•  Thev  like  the  decor  at  Blackie's.  the  crowds. 
Blackie's      makes      them      feel  .      .  urban." 
Many  would   probably   be  surprised  to  dis- 
cover that,  gastronomically,  Blackie's  ranks 
low  on  the   list  of  Washington   rest^mrants. 
In  fact.  Blackie  is  not  so  much  a  restau- 
rateur as  a  manager.  "I  can  go  Into  a  restau- 
rant and  in  three  minutes  tell  someone  what 
he's    doing    viTong,"    he    states.     Although 
Blackie   struggles   for   words,   he   sometimes 
comes  up  with  telling  analogies.    "Take  an 
artist.   He   can   capture   someone's   looks   in 
three  seconds  while  it  might  take  someone 
else  three  hours  and  he  still  wouldn't  get  it 
right.  It  Just  doesn't  come  natural. 

"I'm  in  the  restaurant  business  because 
it  comes  natural."  says  Blackie  (who  picked 
up  his  nickname  in  the  Army  from  a  group 
of  southern  bovs  who  couldn't  pronounce 
Ulysses  .  .  .  Hey,  you  with  the  black  hair. 
Hey,  Blackie !>  "im  offered  four  restaurants 
a  week,  but  Im  not  interested  anymore. 
Buying  old  restaurants  is  like  buying  some- 
one else's  headaches.  I  only  want  iicu-  res- 
taurants in  buildings.  And  they  must  have 
parking." 

If  a  restaurant  does  not  pay  for  Itself. 
Blackie  gets  rid  of  it.  He  recently  got  rid  of 
the  Black  Gun.  one  of  his  first  acquisitions 
after  it  developed  personnel  and  equipment 
problems.  As  he  did  also  v.1th  Pierre's,  an 
old  French  restaurant  at  Cormecticut  and 
Q  streets  nw..  which  Blackie  took  over  la 
1966  (along  with  the  Oyster  Bay  and  the 
DeLuxe)   in  payment  of  a  debt. 

Critics  who  for  years  had  said,  in  effect. 
•Blackie  Is  fine  as  far  as  he  goes,  but  I'd 
like  to  see  him  run  a  real  resturant." 
watched  with  satisfication  as  the  service  and 
food  at  Pierre's,  never  up  to  its  elegant  decor, 
deteriorated,  then  stopped.  After  two  months 
and  with  a  $125,000  loss.  Blackie  closed  the 
restaurant,  attributing  his  failure  to  old 
equipment,  rats  and  parking  difficulties. 

Now  he  concentrates  on  what  he  calls 
•fast-service  restaurants,"  in  reality  cafe- 
terias doctored  up  to  give  the  feel  of  a  res- 
taurant. These  are  often  combined  with  a 
separate  bar.  as  in  the  Black  Bird,  the  Black 
Beret,  and  the  Black  Russian,  a  concept  that 
got  him  an  innovation  award  at  the  1964 
Chicago  Restaurant  Show. 
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The  year  1954  marked  the  first  of  12  ex- 
pansions at  Blaclcie's  House  of  Beef  which 
have  left  the  original  restaurant  far  behind. 
Its  the  foyer  today.  "There  were  too  many 
lines,  "  Blackie  says,  recalling  the  wait  to 
get  seated,  to  reach  the  restrooms,  to  pay 
the  bill.  "We  had  to  expand." 

Expansion  was  risky  business  To  the  casual 
eye.  It  Indicated  prosperity;  indeed.  It  was  a 
sign  of  prosperity  of  a  sort.  But  much  could 
be  wiped  away  if  Cities  Services,  which  owned 
the  property  Blackle's  stood  on.  decided  it 
wanted  the  land  for  its  own  use.  To  feel  com- 
pletely secure.  Blackle  had  to  own  the  land, 
and  this  did  not  happen  until  1961,  by  which 
time  he  had  put  more  than  «200.000  into  the 
restaurant.  "The  day  before  I  got  the  land, 
my  business  was  worth  nothing.  The  day 
after,  it  was  worth  one  million  dollars."  To- 
day he  estimates  it  Is  worth  $1.5  million,  al- 
though it  is  mortgaged  at  $600,000. 

To  Insure  himself  a  place  to  move  should 
the  lease  not  be  renewed,  Blackle  bought 
his  first  piece  of  property  in  1956,  catty- 
cornered  across  from  the  restaurant.  He  has 
been  buying  land  ever  since.  The  instinct  by 
which  he  runs  his  life  dictated  that  the 
run-down  area  bordered  by  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue and'  Georgetown.  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
and  P  Street  nw  ,  wotUd  be  valuable  one  day. 
Two-thirds  of  his  property  is  In  that  area. 

Slum  land  me.ant  cheaper  land.  Slum  land 
also  meant  land  that  was  zoned  for  two-story 
private  dwellings — a  factor  that  keeps 
Blackle's  land  taxes  low,  which  suits  him 
just  fine.  The  combined  assessed  value — gen- 
erally 55  per  cent  of  what  assessors  consider 
the  real  value — of  Blackle's  45  properties  in 
that  area  listed  on  the  1968  ta.x  rolls,  amounts 
to  $878,669  "If  they  think  the  land's  worth 
$■20  a  squ.ire  foot,  that  keeps  my  ta.xes  low. 
But  I  wouldn't  sell  the  land  for  820  a  square 
foot.  I  wouldn't  even  sell  It  'or  $30  a  square 
foot.  But  at  340  a  square  foot,  the  land  would 
be  worth  an  estimated  $3.9  million. 

Most  of  the  land  Is  heavily  mortgaged. 
Take,  as  an  example,  an  M  street  property 
Blackle  "bought"  In  1959  for  5149.000.  He 
paid  S2000  down  and  hasn't  paid  a  penny 
since  He  had.  however,  forked  out  $90,000 
In  Interest,  which  Is  tax  deductible.  Today, 
he  figures,  the  land  is  worth  $642,000.  so  if 
he  sold  U  to.-norrow,  he'd  make  a  profit  of 
$403,000. 

Biackie  calls  this  procedure  "buying  by 
note."  or  an  "Auger-Antonelli  deal  with  no 
money  down."  memorialized  in  an  Auger 
Enterprises  corporation.  A-A.  Inc. 

This  kind  of  operation  requires  good  credit 
and  a  cash-flow  business  with  enough  money 
coming  in  to  cover  taxes  and  Interest.  Nick 
AntonelU  gets  his  from  the  parking  lots. 
Biackie  get  his  from  the  restaurants. 
Blackle's  land  philosophy  is  "buy  and 
hold'" — hold  until  the  zoning  regulations 
change  and  the  land  is  ready  to  be  developed. 
No  real  developer  himself,  he's  no  slum  land- 
lord either.  "I  ciui't  spend  my  time  collect- 
ing rents.  Anything  that  takes  too  much 
time  Is  a  liability."  He  lets  houses  sit  as 
they  are  until  "trouble  develops  with  the 
D  C.  code."  Then  he  tears  them  down.  An 
official  at  the  Licenses  and  Inspection  De- 
partment reports;  "As  far  as  I  know,  he's 
not  in  the  slum  business." 

For  a  man  in  his  Income  bracket,  Blackle 
feels  that  the  only  way  to  make  money 
today  Is  through  capital  gains  tax  and  de- 
preciation. Land  Is  not  depreciable,  but 
the  profits  from  the  sale  of  property  used 
for  exchange  or  business  purposes  ( as  op- 
posed to  speculative  purposes)  are  taxed  at 
a  rate  as  much  as  55  per  cent  lower  than 
ordinary  income.  Apartment  houses,  res- 
taurants, and  the  Uke  are  depreciable.  The 
first  Blackle-concelved-and-buUt  apartment 
house.  Embassy  Square,  at  20th  and  N  streets 
nw.,  will  be  open  for  rentals  this  month. 
Biackie  tries  to  keep  an  Inventory  of  depreci- 
able items  to  keep  his  income  low. 

Despite  this  wheeling  and  dealing,  one  gets 
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the  impression  that  It's  just  paper  money  to 
him,  that  despite  his  statement  that  he  hates 
the  restaurant  business,  his  only  real  love 
is  the  original  place,  the  House  of  Beef, 
which  he  nurtured  along 

He  stlU  puts  In  12  hours  a  day  (to  Lou 
Auger's  6  or  8 1  at  his  restaurant  office,  be- 
hind a  screen  of  receptionists  and  secretaries 
that  makes  him  about  as  accessible  as  an 
Oriental  Potentate.  What  drives  him  on? 
"Just  trying  to  make  a  ILvlng."  He  expands: 
"Everybody  has  their  own  vicious  circle.  I 
build  apartment  houses  to  get  depreciation 
to  offset  the  revenue  from  my  restaurants. 
I  probably  don't  eat  any  better  than  most 
people.  I'm  Just  trying  to  keep  my  head 
above  water." 

Biackie  Auger  Is  so  busy  trying  to  keep 
his  head  above  water  that  he  hasn't  time 
to  get  Involved  In  the  civic  activities  that 
attract  many  successful  businessmen.  "I 
think  most  people  turn  to  civic  activities 
when  they've  organized  their  lives  so  much 
that  there"s  not  much  left  for  them  to  do. " 

Still,  he  does  his  part,  through  contribu- 
tions to  the  Maret  school  where  he  has  sent 
his  three  children  to  insure  them  the  fine 
education  that  he  lacks. 

(His  eldest  son.  Gregory,  now"  at  Denver 
University,  is  about  to  go  off  to  the  famous 
Hotel  Restaurant  school  in  Lausanne, 
Switzerland — "And  I  never  pushed  him."  says 
Blackle.  "I  think  that's  one  thing  I  didn't 
like  about  the  restaurant  business  when  I 
was  young  .  .  .  my  own  father  and  mother 
always  telling  me  to  go  into  the  business. 
But  I've  never  said  a  word  to  my  boy.") 

This  past  year,  he  played  a  role  in  the 
United  Giver's  Fund  but,  as  a  rule,  Blackle 
Auger,  uneasy  in  public,  likes  to  operate 
from  behind  the  scenes.  "Look  at  it  this  way. 
If  I  get  on  the  City  Council,  or  on  the  board 
of  my  church,  I  end  up  with  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple hating  me.  But  if  I  help  someone  I  know 
get  on  the  Council  or  the  board,  then  I  don't 
get  a  lot  of  people  hating  me. 

"Look  at  it  this  way."'  he  repeats.  'I  feed 
500O  Republicans  and  Democrats  a  day.  How 
can  I  get  involved?" 
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HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  12.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Columbia,  S.C,  Record  recently  pub- 
lished an  editorial  of  significance  on  un- 
employment which  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  Senators. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "Jobs  for  the 
Unemployable,"  dated  May  27,  discusses 
the  unfavorable  consequences  that  can 
arise  from  the  "nationwide  effort  to  sup- 
ply gainful  occupation  to  the  poor"  un- 
less the  employment  programs  are  prop- 
erly administered.  As  pointed  out,  the 
problems  which  accompany  the  lowering 
of  job  standards  in  order  to  provide  jobs 
for  unqualified  unemployed  are  often 
absenteeism  which  "slows  down  produc- 
tion, increases  expense,  and  lowers  qual- 
ity," increased  turnover  of  workers,  and 
lack  of  discipline.  The  deficiencies  of  the 
workers  thus  result  in  increased  and  add- 
ed expenses  to  the  companies  employing 
such  improperly  administered  programs 
of  employment. 

The  emphasis  of  the  editorial  pointed 
to  more  favorable  results  that  can  be 
achieved    when    employment   programs 


are  supplemented  by  proper  training  of 
the  employees. 

Therefore,  the  creation  of  jobs  for  un- 
employed because  they  are  merely  un- 
employed is  not  the  right  solution,  but 
previously  unemployed  persons  must  first 
be  sufficiently  trained  before  given  new- 
jobs  or  additional  iiaining  should  be 
given  these  persons  upon  starling  the 
job  in  order  to  qualify  tiiem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jobs  for  the  Unemployable 
During  the  early  rush  of  World  War  II  con- 
struction at  Fort  Jackson,  many  marginal 
workers  employed  for  the  six-day  week  did 
not  show  up  on  Saturdays.  A  council  on 
the  problem  produced  a  solution  oy  raising 
wages.  But  when  the  pay  was  Increased,  the 
hard-core  imemployable.  as  they  are  called 
today,  stayed  off  the  job  not  only  on  Satur- 
days,  but  on  Fridays  also. 

As  a  nationwide  effort  to  supply  a;alnful 
occvipatlon  to  the  poor,  the  unschooled  and 
the  unskilled  gains  momentum,  absenteeism 
is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles.  It  slows 
down  production,  increases  expense,  and 
lowers  quality. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  tells  the  story 
of  a  home  appliance  plant  in  the  Chicago 
area  which  tiu-ned  to  the  hiring  of  ""disad- 
vantaged" workers  when  its  traditional  m.ui- 
power  pool  ran  dry. 

In  order  to  qualify  more  applicants,  it 
lowered  hiring  standards  m  education,  physi- 
cal fitness  and  morality,  but  as  slum  work- 
ers mtiltiplied,  turnover  in  the  hourly  ranks 
leaped  from  an  average  of  18  per  cent  to  61 
per  cent.  At  one  point,  the  company  was 
losing  8  per  cent  of  Its  newly  hired  workers 
after  one  day  of  work  and  22  per  cent  were 
leaving  after  the  first  week.  Daily  absences 
Jumped  from  2  per  cent  to  8  per  cent. 

Lack  of  discipline  was  anotlier  headache 
Some  men  slept  on  the  job.  some  drank,  some 
either  consumed  or  peddled  narcotics,  and 
some  engaged  in  heated  .irguments  or  fist 
fights  m  wash  rooms  and  parking  lots. 

Deficiencies  of  the  workers  cost  the  com- 
pany hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for 
scrap,  rework  and  training.  Administrative 
expenses  also  soared  to  keep  up  with  ab- 
sences, ttu-nover  and   garnisheed  earnings. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  "were  lessened  by 
changes  in  employment  and  training  prac- 
tices. Workers  were  more  thoroughly  indoc- 
trinated In  their  jobs  by  personalized  in- 
struction. A  counseling  program  was  estab- 
lished. Regular  attendance  was  stressed.  New- 
educational  and  training  opportunities  were 
opened. 

Turnover  and  absenteeism  were  substan- 
tially reduced.  Quality  of  w-orkmanship  Im- 
proved, Performance  still  did  not  measure  up 
to  the  period  before  "unemployables"  were 
hired,  but  the  work  force  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly stable  and  competent. 

One  of  the  most  effective  programs  for 
helping  the  people  of  the  ghettos  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Opportunity  Industrial  Cen- 
ter, which  Is  headed  by  the  Rev,  Leon  H, 
Sullivan,  a  Negro  pastor  in  Philadelphia. 

While  It  offers  education,  training  and 
orientation.  It  particularly  emphasizes  to  its 
clients  that  they  must  be  regular  and  punc- 
tual In  their  work  and  turn  in  a  full  day's 
job  every  day. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  value  of 
schooling  and  skill,  and  these  cannot  be 
overrated.  But  many  jobs  are  looking  for 
jjeople  with  only  the  primary  requisites  of 
punctuality,  diligence,  loyalty  and  honesty. 
Employment  Is  going  begging  for  men  and 
women  who  will  measure  up  to  these  simple 
qualifications. 


June  12,  1968 

BALANCING  ORDER  WITH  LIBERTY 

HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1968 
Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
nast  7  years,  crime  in  this  counti-y  has 
■  ncreased  by  88  percent.  And  during  the 
last  year,  crime  increased  16  percent. 
Ci-ime  is  a  serious  problem. 

In  this  time  of  crisis,  it  is  gratifying 
to  hear  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
riven  its  stamp  of  approval  to  reasonable 
Tools  of  law  enforcement.  Last  Monday, 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  an  8-to-l  decision, 
upheld  the  power  of  the  police  to  "stop 
and  frisk"  suspicious  persons. 

Although  these  decisions  might  have 
come  as  a  surprise  to  some,  I  proudly 
point  out  that  the  thrust  of  these  deci- 
.sions  was  anticipated  by  the  13  cospon- 
sors  of  H.R,  16908— all  Repubhcans  and 
led  bv  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCullochI,  and 
•he  minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr,  Gekald  R.  FordI. 

The  bill  which  they  introduced  on 
April  30,  1S68,  lays  down  clear  guidelines 
lor  law-enforcement  officers  which  pass 
the  test  of  constitutionality  with  flying 

colors.  „       , 

I  hope  that  the  insight  that  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues  showed  on  April  30,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  showed  on  June  10 
will  finally  come  to  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  so  that  we 
are  "iven  a  chance  to  act  on  H.R.  16908, 
There  are  many  fancy  theories  about 
•he  crime  problem.  But  perhaps  if  we 
caught  more  criminals,  there  just  might 

be  less  crime,  ,„    .  •     *  „ 

Mr  Speaker,  in  today's  Washington 
Post  there  appeared  a  timely  editorial  on 
this  vital  issue.  The  editorial  gives  a  good 
analysis  of  the  issues  inherent  in  "stop 
and 'frisk"  practices.  I  share  with  the 
author  of  this  editorial  the  hope  that 
some  day  we  will  find  that  crime  is  a 
small  problem  so  that  in  the  land  of 
the  free  we  v.-ill  find  freedom  from  fear. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  this  editorial 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

B.ALANCiNG  Order  With  Liberty 
The  idea  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  un- 
concerned about  the  crime  situation  m  the 
countrv    and    spends    its    time   finding    new 
wavs  to  set  criminals  free  ought  to  be  laid  to 
rest  by  the  decisions  Monday  involving  so- 
called    "stop    and    frisk"    laws.   Indeed,    the 
opinions  bv  Chief  Justice  Warren  are  clearly 
desic^ned  to  help  policemen  stop  crime  before 
•  t  occurs  and  to  protect  themselves  in  the 
process.  Those  opinions  strike  a  careful  bal- 
■aice  betv,'een  the  arpuments  of  those  who 
contend  the  nolice  need  vast  new  powers  to 
slop  people  on  the  street  and  those  who  con- 
•end  that  granting  such  powers  would  lead 
ihe  Nation  towards  a  police  state.  As  such, 
-he    Covu-t's    decisions    provide    a    standard 
which  Is  unlikely  to  be  fully  acceptable  to 
either  side  but   which   seems  to  be  a  wise 
answer  to  the  problems  that  exist  today. 

The  rule  the  Court  has  established  is  that 
a  policeman  can  stop  a  suspicious  person  if 
the  evidence  on  which  the  suspicion  Is 
based  would  convince  a  man  of  "reasonable 
caution"  to  take  similar  action.  Having 
stopped  a  person,  the  policeman  can  "pat  him 
down"  if  he  has  a  reason  to  think  the  per- 
son is  carrving  a  weapon.  The  Court  makes 
clear  that  what  constitutes  sufficient  reason 
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for  such  a  "stop  and  frisk""  will  be  worked 
out  on  a  case  by  case  basis.  But  the  manner 
in  which  the  rule  was  applied  to  three  situa- 
tions this  week  indicates  it  wall  give  the  po- 
lice greater  llexlbillty  on  the  street  while  pro- 
viding considerable  protection  against  har- 
assment of  Innocent  persons. 

The  problem  of  the  "stop  and  frisk"  laws 
arises  because  the  Constitution  bars  arrests 
unless  the  police  have  ""probable  cause"  to 
think    a    particular    person    has    committed 
a  crime.  Since  probable  cause  means  more 
than  just  suspicion  and  since  any  forcible 
stopping  by  the  police  could  be  considered 
an  arrest,  a  "stop"  based  on  mere  suspicion 
comes    close    to    beln?    an    unconstitutional 
arrest  and  a  subsequent  "frisk"  comes  close 
to  being  an  illegal  .search.  By  putting  some 
flexibllitv  into  this  situation,  the  Court  has 
refused  "to  be  caught  in  a  dual  trap.  If  It 
had   said   the   police  need  "probable  cause" 
to  stop  anvone.   the  patrolman's  ability  to 
head  off  crime  would  be  almost  nonexistent. 
If  it  had  said  the  Constitution  does  not  ap- 
ply until  a  lornial  arrest  is  made,  the  police 
would  have  unlimited  discretion  to  stop  any- 
one for  anv  rea.son.  By  ruling  that  a  stand- 
ard of  "reasonableness"  i^overns  the  legality 
of  a  stop  and  that  a  cursory  search  only  for 
weapons  mav  follow,  the  Court  can  balance 
the  two  great  interests  of  society— stopping 
crime  and  preserving  some  of  the  essentials 
of  person.il  freedom. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  crime  situation 
is  so  bad  that  police  are  forced  to  think  In 
terms  of  "stop  and  frisk"  laws.  It  .s.  Indeed. 
a  gross   infringement  on  personal  liberty  to 
be   stopped    and   searched,   even   minimally, 
on   the   street  merelv   because   a   policeman 
thinks  vou  mav  have  committed  or  are  about 
to   commit   a  "crime.   It   is   particularly  un- 
pleasant to  have  such  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  police  when  it  will  be  appUed  inevitably 
to   t"he    poor   more    frequently   than   to  the 
rich.  But.  as  the  Chief  Ju.stice  ixiints  out.  the 
Court  cannot  stop  the  harassment  of  minor- 
ity 'T-oups  bv  some  policemen.  Its  task  Is  to 
judge  the  investigative  standards  the  police 
.apply.    Its    decision    that    "rea.sonableness" 
ouglit  to  ixuide  police  action  in  this  area  is   a 
proper  balance  between  the  demands  of  or- 
der  and   of   liberty.   Perhaps,   some   day,   we 
can  live  in  a  .society  ■where  crime  is  so  small 
a  problem  that  the  demands  of  liberty  can 
be  safely  elevated. 
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LANCASTER  CLEFT-PALATE  CLINIC 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1968 
Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Lan- 
caster Cleft-Palate  Clinic,  in  Lancaster. 
Pa.,  founded  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Cooper  in 
1938.  is  famous  throughout  the  world  as 
the  pioneer  in  the  modern  treatment  of 
cleft-palate  deformities.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  the  founder  s  son.  Dr.  John  A. 
Cooper,  the  clinic  today  is  the  best 
equipped  and  most  modem  of  its  kind  in 
the  world 


The  remarkable  story  of  this  clinic 
and  its  areat  achievements  is  told  in  an 
article  in  the  May  1968  issue  of  Today's 
Health.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow-s: 

Normal  Lives  for  "Crippled  Mouth"  Victims 
(By  Jean  Carper) 

(Note— Each  vear.  In  the  United  States, 
about  7000  babies  are  born  with  cleft  palate 


and  "hare  Up "  Remarkable  strides  In  the 
management  of  these  defects  now  enab  e 
these  infants  to  grow  up  to  be  completely 
normal  In  both   appearance  and  speech.) 

One  out  of  700  babies— 7000  a  year  In  the 
United  States— comes  Into  the  world  with  a 
cleft  Up  like  an  open  wound  and  a  gaping 
chasm  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Unless  cor- 
rected   those  defects  will  condemn  the  child 
to  Mlence  or  to  unintelligible,  garbled  speech. 
Cleft  palate  has  crippled  more  people  than 
cerebral  palsv  and  polio  put  together,  -yet, 
while  we  are  falrlv  knowledgeable  about  the 
causes  and  ueatment  of  these  crlpplers,  our 
understanding  of  cleft  palate  is  still  clouded 
bv  Ignorance,  superstition,  and  hopelessness, 
"For   many    vears,    the    unfortunates    born 
with  "crippled  mouth"  were  thought  to  be 
freaks  of  the  parents'  genetic  strain  and  only 
nartlallv   salvageable.   Perhaps   all   of   us  at 
one  time  have  looked   uncomfortably   away 
from  a  person  with  "hare  lip"  or  have  been 
■shocked    when    a    normal-appearing    person 
opened  his  mouth  to  emit  only  a  nasal  jum- 
ble of  sounds. 

Today's  cleft  palate  babies,  however,  face 
no    such    drearv    future    as    .social    misfits. 
Thanks  to  remarkable  strides  In  understand- 
ing the  causes  of  cleft  palate  and  In  treating 
Its  victims,  the  cleft  palate  baby  can,  with 
proper  medical  treatment,  now  grow  up  to  be 
completelv  normal  in  appearance  and  speech 
The   miracle   of  turning  the   congenltally 
deformed  into  normal  human  beings  is  ac- 
complished dally  at  nearly   100  cleft  palate 
chnlcs    throughout    the    country     As    little 
as  30  vears  ago,  the  usual  method  of  treat- 
ing a  "cleft  palate  victim  was  simply  to  sew 
up  the  palate  and  lip  or  turn  him  over  to  a 
succession    of   specialists    at    various   stages 
in  his  life:   to  a  surgeon:   then,  later,  to  a 
speech  therapist;  then  to  a  dentist.  Such  ef- 
forts   were    tincoordlnated    and    often    were 
unsuccessful.  , 

Today's  cleft  palate  children  are  best 
treated"  in  clinics  which  depend  for  their 
success  on  a  modern  team  appro.ich— co- 
ordlnated.  long-term  treatment  by  many 
specialists  working  together,  incUidlng  plas- 
tic surgeons,  pediatricians,  orthodontists, 
prosthodontLsts.  audlologlsts,  speech  pathol- 
oglsts,  sociologists,  psychologists,  ololaryn- 
gologlsts.  and  laboratory  technicians. 

Harold  Westlake,  Ph  D  ,  professor  of  com- 
municative disorders  at  Northwestern  Un  - 
versltv  who  also  is  associated  with  the  Unl- 
versuv's  Cleft  Palate  Clinic,  has  this  com- 
ment" "Portunatelv.  the  team  approach  has 
been  generally  adopted  throughout  the  coxm- 
trv  and  no  matter  where  a  cleft  palate  vic- 
tim lives  in  this  countrv  there  is  !.omewhere— 
tisually  a  clinic— within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance "where  he  can  go  for  competent  treat- 

"^^nyone  in  doubt  about  where  to  take  a 
cleft  palate  victim  for  treatment  can  receive 
information  on  local  facilities  from  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults,  2023  "west  Ogden  Avenue,  Chlcag^, 
Illinois,  60612.  Information  also  can  be  oh- 
tamed  through  the  Society's  state  and  local 
affiliates,  listed  in  phone  directories  as  Easter 
Seal  Societies,  There  are  1400  Easter  Seal 
affiliates  throughout  the  cotmtry.i 

The  team  approach  to  rebulldlne  cleft 
palate  victims  was  pioneered  by  Dr^  H,  K. 
Cooper,  an  orthodontist  and  n°^/'if,<;^^°5 
emeritus  of  the  Lancaster  Cleft  Palate  Clinic, 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  Doctor  Cooper 
founded  the  clinic  in  1938.  Today,  under  the 
direction  of  Doctor  Cooper"s  son,  Dr,  John  a. 
Cooper,  the  clinic  Is  recognized  internation- 
ally as  the  foremost  center  of  knowledge  on 
cleft  palate. 

Although  Doctor  Cooper's  pioneering  in- 
spired dozens  of  other  clinics.  Lancaster  Is 
still  the  only  clinic  in  this  country  which 
operates  full"  time— five,  and  sometimes  six. 
davs  a  week.  Other  clinics,  such  as  the  out- 
standing ones  at  the  University  of  H  nols 
Northwestern  University,  the  University  of 
Florida,   the   Cnxverslty   of   North   Carolina, 
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The  year  1954  marked  the  first  of  12  ex- 
pansions at  Blaclcies  House  of  Beef  which 
have  left  the  original  restaurant  far  behind. 
It's  the  foyer  today.  "There  were  too  many 
lines,"  BlaciUe  says,  recalling  the  wait  to 
get  seated,  to  reach  the  restrooms,  to  pay 
the  bill.  "We  had  to  expand." 

Expansion  was  risky  business.  To  the  casual 
eye,  it  indicated  prosperity;  indeed.  It  was  a 
sign  of  prosperity  of  a  sort.  But  much  could 
be  wiped  away  if  Cities  Services,  which  owned 
the  property  Blackie's  stood  on.  decided  it 
wanted  the  land  for  its  own  use.  To  feel  com- 
pletely secure,  Blackie  had  to  own  the  land, 
and  this  did  not  happen  until  1961.  by  which 
time  he  had  put  more  than  $200,000  into  the 
restaurant.  "The  day  before  I  got  the  land, 
my  business  was  worth  nothing.  The  day 
after,  it  was  worth  one  million  dollars."  To- 
day he  estimates  It  is  worth  $15  million,  al- 
though it  is  mortgaged  at  $600,000. 

To  insure  himself  a  place  to  move  should 
the  lease  not  be  renewed,  Blackle  bought 
his  first  piece  of  property  in  1956.  catty- 
cornered  across  from  the  restaurant.  He  has 
been  buying  land  ever  since.  The  instinct  by 
which  he  runs  his  life  dictated  that  the 
run-down  area  bordered  by  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue and'  Georgetown,  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
and  P  Street  nw.,  would  be  valuable  one  day. 
Two-thirds  of  his  property  is  In  that  area. 

Slum  land  meant  cheaper  land.  Slum  land 
also  meruit  land  that  was  zoned  for  two-story 
private  dwellings — a  factor  that  keeps 
Bl.ickie's  land  taxes  low.  which  suits  him 
just  fine.  The  combined  assessed  value — gen- 
erally 55  per  cent  of  what  assessors  consider 
the  real  value — of  Blackie's  45  properties  in 
that  area  listed  on  the  1968  tax  rolls,  amounts 
to  $878,669  "If  they  think  the  land's  worth 
$20  a  square  foot,  that  keeps  my  taxes  low. 
But  I  wouldn't  sell  the  land  for  $20  a  square 
foot.  I  wouldn't  even  sell  it  for  $30  a  square 
foot.  But  at  $40  a  square  foot,  the  land  would 
be  worth  an  estimated  $3  9  million. 

Most  of  the  land  is  heavily  mortgaged. 
Take,  as  an  example,  an  M  street  property 
Blackie  "bought'  In  1959  for  $149,000.  He 
paid  52000  down  and  hasn't  paid  a  penny 
since  Ke  has.  however,  forked  out  $90,000 
in  Interest,  which  is  tax  deductible.  Today, 
he  flgiires.  the  land  Is  worth  $642,000,  so  if 
he  sold  It  tomorrow,  he'd  make  a  profit  of 
$403,000. 

Blackie  calls  this  procedure  "buying  by 
note, "  or  an  "Auger-Antonelll  deal  with  no 
money  down.  "  memorialized  in  an  Auger 
EInterprises  corporation.  A-A.  Inc. 

This  kind  of  operation  requires  good  credit 
and  a  cash-How  business  with  enough  money 
coming  in  to  cover  taxes  and  interest.  Nick 
Antonelli  gets  his  from  the  parking  lots. 
Blackie  get  his  from  the  restaurants. 
Blackie's  land  philosophy  is  "buy  and 
hold"" — hold  until  the  zoning  regulations 
change  and  the  land  Is  ready  to  be  developed. 
No  real  developer  himself,  he's  no  slum  land- 
lord either.  "I  cant  spend  my  time  collect- 
ing rents.  Anything  that  takes  too  much 
time  is  a  liability.  "  He  lets  houses  sit  as 
they  are  until  ""trouble  develops  with  the 
DC.  code. "  Then  he  tears  them  down.  .\n 
official  at  the  Licenses  and  Inspection  De- 
partment reports;  "As  far  as  I  know,  he's 
not  in  the  slum  business." 

For  a  man  In  his  Income  bracket.  Blackie 
feels  that  the  only  way  to  make  money 
today  is  through  capital  gains  tax  and  de- 
preciation. Land  Is  not  depreciable,  but 
the  profits  from  the  sale  of  property  losed 
for  exchange  or  business  purposes  ( as  op- 
posed to  speculative  purposes!  are  taxed  at 
a  rate  as  much  as  55  per  cent  lower  than 
ordinary  income.  Apartment  houses,  res- 
taurants, and  the  like  are  depreciable.  The 
first  Blackle-concelved-and-bullt  apartment 
house,  Einbassy  Square,  at  20lh  and  N  streets 
nw.,  will  be  open  for  rentals  this  month. 
Blackie  tries  to  keep  an  inventory  of  depreci- 
able Items  to  keep  his  income  low. 

Despite  this  wheeling  and  dealing,  one  gets 
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the  impression  that  it's  Just  paper  money  to 
him,  that  despite  his  statement  that  he  hates 
the  restaiirant  business,  his  only  real  love 
is  the  original  place,  the  House  of  Beef, 
which  he  nurtured  along. 

He  still  puts  In  12  hours  a  day  (to  Lou 
Auger"s  6  or  8)  at  his  restaurant  office,  be- 
hind a  screen  of  receptionists  and  secretaries 
that  makes  him  about  iis  accessible  as  an 
Oriental  Potentate.  What  drives  him  on"? 
"Just  trying  to  make  a  ILvlng."  He  expands: 
"Everybody  has  their  own  vicious  circle.  I 
build  apartment  houses  to  get  depreciation 
to  offset  the  revenue  from  my  restaurants. 
I  probably  don't  eat  any  better  than  most 
people.  I'm  Just  trying  to  keep  my  head 
above  water."" 

Blackie  Auger  is  so  busy  trying  to  keep 
his  head  above  water  that  he  hasn"t  time 
to  get  involved  in  the  civic  activities  that 
attract  many  successful  businessmen,  ""I 
think  most  people  turn  to  civic  activities 
when  they've  organized  their  lives  so  much 
that  there"s  not  much  left  for  them  to  do,"" 

Still,  he  does  his  part,  through  contribu- 
tions to  the  Maret  school  where  he  has  sent 
his  three  children  to  insure  them  the  fine 
education  that  he  lacks. 

(His  eldest  son,  Gregory,  now  at  Denver 
University,  is  about  to  go  off  to  the  famous 
Hotel  Restaurant  school  in  Lausanne, 
Switzerland — "And  I  never  pushed  him,"  says 
Blackie.  "I  think  that's  one  thing  I  didn't 
like  about  the  restaurant  business  when  I 
was  young  .  .  .  my  own  father  and  mother 
always  telling  me  to  go  into  the  business. 
But  I've  never  said  a  word  to  my  boy.") 

This  past  year,  he  played  a  role  In  the 
United  Giver's  Fund  but,  as  a  rule,  Blackie 
.^uger,  uneasy  in  public,  likes  to  operate 
from  behind  the  scenes.  "Look  at  It  this  way. 
If  I  get  on  the  City  Council,  or  on  the  board 
of  my  church,  I  end  up  with  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple hating  me.  But  if  I  help  someone  I  know 
get  on  the  Council  or  the  board,  then  I  don't 
get  a  lot  of  people  hating  me. 

"Look  at  it  this  way."  he  repeats.  "I  feed 
5000  Republicans  and  Democrats  a  day.  How- 
can  I  get  Involved?" 


JOBS  FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYABLE 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  12.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Columbia,  S.C.,  Record  recently  pub- 
lished an  editorial  of  significance  on  un- 
employment which  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  Senators. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "Jobs  for  the 
Unemployable,"  dated  May  27,  discusses 
the  unfavorable  consequences  that  can 
arise  from  the  "nationwide  effort  to  sup- 
ply gainful  occupation  to  the  poor"  un- 
less the  employment  programs  are  prop- 
erly administered.  As  pointed  out,  the 
problems  which  accompany  the  lowering 
of  .job  standards  in  order  to  provide  jobs 
for  unqualified  unemployed  are  often 
absenteeism  which  '"slows  down  produc- 
tion, increases  expense,  and  lowers  qual- 
ity," increased  turnover  of  workers,  and 
lack  of  discipline.  The  deficiencies  of  the 
workers  thus  result  in  increased  and  add- 
ed expenses  to  the  companies  employing 
such  improperly  administered  programs 
of  employment. 

The  emphasis  of  the  editorial  pointed 
to  more  favorable  results  that  can  be 
achieved    when    employment    programs 
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are  supplemented  by  proper  training  of 
the  employees. 

Therefore,  the  creation  of  jobs  for  un- 
employed because  they  are  merely  un- 
employed is  not  the  right  solution,  but 
previously  unemployed  persons  must  first 
be  sufficiently  trained  before  given  new 
jobs  or  additional  tiaining  should  be 
given  these  persons  upon  starling  the 
job  in  order  to  qualify  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Jobs  for  the  Unemployable 

During  the  early  rush  of  World  War  II  con- 
struction at  Port  Jackson,  many  marginal 
workers  employed  for  the  six-day  week  did 
not  show  up  on  Saturdays.  A  council  on 
the  problem  produced  a  solution  by  raising 
wages.  But  when  the  pay  was  Increased,  the 
hard-core  vmemployable,  as  they  are  called 
today,  stayed  off  the  Job  not  only  on  Satur- 
days, but  on  Fridays  also. 

As  a  nationwide  effort  to  supply  gainful 
occupation  to  the  poor,  the  unschool(;d  and 
the  unskilled  gains  momentum,  absenteeism 
is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles.  It  slows 
down  prcxiuctlon,  increases  expense,  and 
lowers  quality. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  tells  tlie  story 
of  a  home  appliance  plant  In  the  Chicago 
area  which  turned  to  the  hiring  of  "disad- 
vantaged" workers  when  its  traditional  niiiii- 
power  pool  ran  dry. 

In  order  to  qualify  more  applicants,  it 
lowered  hiring  standards  in  education,  physi- 
cal fitness  and  morality,  but  as  slum  work- 
ers multiplied,  turnover  in  the  hourly  ranks 
leaped  from  an  average  of  18  per  cent  to  61 
per  cent.  .-M  one  point,  the  company  was 
losing  8  per  cent  of  Its  newly  hired  workers 
after  one  day  of  work  and  22  per  cent  were 
leaving  after  the  first  week.  Dally  absences 
jumped  from  2  per  cent  to  8  per  cent. 

Lack  of  discipline  was  another  headache. 
Some  men  slept  on  the  job.  some  drank,  some 
either  consumed  or  peddled  narcotics,  and 
some  engaged  in  heated  .trguments  or  fist 
fights  in  wash  rooms  and  parking  lots. 

Deficiencies  of  the  workers  co.^t  tho  com- 
pany hundreds  of  thcusand.5  of  dollars  for 
scrap,  rework  and  training.  Adminl.'^trative 
expenses  also  soared  to  keep  up  with  ab- 
sences, turnover   and   garntsheed   earnings. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  were  lessened  by 
changes  in  employment  and  training  prac- 
tices. Workers  were  more  thoroughly  indoc- 
trinated In  their  jobs  by  personalized  in- 
struction. A  counseling  program  was  estab- 
lished. Regular  attendance  was  stressed.  New 
educational  and  training  opportunities  were 
opened. 

Turnover  and  absenteeism  were  substan- 
tially reduced.  Quality  of  workmanship  im- 
proved. Performance  still  did  not  measure  up 
to  the  period  before  "unemployables"  were 
hired,  but  the  work  force  Is  becoming  in- 
creasingly stable  and  competent. 

One  of  the  most  effective  programs  for 
helping  the  people  of  the  ghettos  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Opportunity  Industrial  Cen- 
ter, which  Is  headed  by  the  Rev.  Leon  H. 
Sullivan,  a  Negro  pastor  in  Philadelphia. 

While  it  offers  education,  training  and 
orientation.  It  particularly  emphasizes  to  it.= 
clients  that  they  must  be  regular  and  punc- 
tual In  their  work  and  turn  in  a  full  dav'r 
Job  every  day. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  value  cf 
schooling  and  skill,  and  these  cannot  be 
overrated.  But  many  Jobs  axe  looking  for 
people  with  only  the  primary  requisites  c: 
punctuality,  diligence,  loyalty  and  honesty. 
Employment  Is  going  begging  for  men  and 
women  who  will  measure  up  to  these  simple 
qualifications. 
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BALANCING  ORDER  WITH  LIBERTY 

HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1968 
Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  7  years,  crime  in  this  countrj-  has 
'ncreased  bv  88  percent.  And  during  the 
last  year,  crime  increased  16  percent. 
Crime  is  a  serious  problem. 

In  this  time  of  crisis,  it  is  gratifying 
to  hear  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
•  iven  its  stamp  of  approval  to  reasonable 
Lools  of  law  enforcement.  Last  Monday, 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  an  8-to-l  decision, 
upheld  the  power  of  the  police  to  "'stop 
md  frisk"  suspicious  persons. 

Although  these  decisions  might  have 
come  as  a  surpri.se  to  some,  I  proudly 
point  out  that  the  thrust  of  these  deci- 
sions was  anticipated  by  the  13  cospon- 
sors  of  H.R.  16908— all  Repubhcans  and 
led  bv  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  McCullgchI,  and 
•he  minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  IMr.  Ger,\ld  R.  FordI. 

The  bill  which  they  introduced  on 
April  30,  1S68.  lays  down  clear  guidelines 
[or  law-enforcement  officers  which  pass 
the  test  of  constitutionality  with  flying 

colors.  „       , 

I  hope  that  the  iasight  that  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues  showed  on  April  30.  and 
the  Supreme  Court  showed  on  June  10 
will  finallv  come  to  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  Judiciary  Committw  so  that  we 
are  given  a  chance  to  act  on  H.R.  16908. 
There  are  many  fancy  theories  about 
'he  crime  problem.  But  perhaps  if  we 
caught  more  criminals,  there  just  might 

be  less  crime.  „,    ...     <. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's  Washington 
Post  there  appeared  a  timely  editorial  on 
this  vital  issue.  Tlie  editorial  gives  a  good 
analvsis  of  the  issues  inherent  in  "stop 
and 'frisk"  practices.  I  share  with  the 
author  of  this  editorial  the  hope  that 
some  day  we  will  find  that  crime  is  a 
small  problem  so  that  in  the  land  of 
the  free  we  v.-ill  find  freedom  from  fear. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  this  editorial 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

B.\LANCINC  Order  With  Liberty 
The  idea  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  un- 
concerned about  the  crime  situation  in  the 
countrv    and    spends   its    time   finding   new 
ways  to  set  criminals  free  ought  to  be  laid  to 
rest  by  the  decisions  Monday  involving  so- 
called"  "stop    and    frisk"'    laws.    Indeed,    the 
opinions  tav  Chief  Justice  Warren  are  clearly 
designed  to  help  policemen  stop  crime  before 
It  occurs  and  to  protect  themselves  in  the 
process   Those  opinions  strike  a  careful  bal- 
rsnce  between  the  arguments  of  those  who 
contend  the  oolice  need  vast  new  powers  to 
stop  people  on  the  street  and  those  who  con- 
rend  that  granting  such  powers  would  lead 
the  Nation  towards  a  pohce  state.  As  such, 
'he    Court's    decisions    provide    a    standard 
which  is  unlikelv  to  be  fully  acceptable  to 
either  side   but  which   seems  to  be  a  wise 
answer  to  the  problems  that  exist  today. 

The  rule  the  Court  has  estabUshed  is  that 
a  policeman  can  stop  a  suspicious  person  If 
the  evidence  on  which  the  suspicion  Is 
based  would  convince  a  man  of  "reasonable 
caution"  to  take  similar  action.  Having 
.stopped  a  person,  the  poUceman  can  "pat  him 
down"  if  he  has  a  reason  to  think  the  per- 
son is  carrving  a  weapon.  The  Court  makes 
cle.Tr  that  what  constitutes  sufficient  reason 
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for  such  a  "stop  and  frisk"'  will  be  worked 
out  on  a  case  bv  case  basis.  But  the  manner 
in  which  the  rule  was  applied  to  three  situa- 
tions this  week  indicates  it  will  give  the  po- 
lice greater  ilexlbility  on  the  street  while  pro- 
viding considerable  protection  against  har- 
assment of  innocent  persons. 

The  problem  of  the  "stop  and  frisk"  laws 
arises  because  the  Constitution  bars  arrests 
unless  the  police  have  "probable  cause"  to 
think    a    particular    person    has    committed 
a   crime.   Since   probable   cause  means  more 
than  Just  suspicion  and  since  any  forcible 
stopping  bv  the  police  could  be  considered 
an  arrest,  a  ""stop"'  based  on  mere  suspicion 
i-omes    close    to    being    an    unconstitutional 
arrest  and  a  subsequent  "frisk"  comes  close 
to  being  an  illegal  search.  By  putting  some 
flexibility  into  this  situation,  the  Court  has 
refused  to  be  caught  in  a  dual  trap.  If  It 
had   said   the  police  need  'probable  cause" 
to   stop   anvone.   the   patrolman's   ability   to 
head  off  crime  would  be  almost  nonexistent. 
If  it  had  said  the  Constitution  does  not  ap- 
plv  until  a  formal  arrest  is  made,  the  police 
would  have  unlimited  discretion  to  stop  any- 
one for  anv  reason.  By  ruling  that  a  stand- 
ard of  "reasonableness"  :j;overns  the  legality 
of  a  stop  and  that  a  cursory  search  only  for 
weapons  mav  follow,  the  Court  can  balance 
the  two  great  interests  of  society— stopping 
crime  and  preserving  some  cf  the  essentials 
of  personal  freedom. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  crime  situation 
is  so  bad  that  police  are  forced  to  think  in 
terms  of  "stop  and  frisk"  laws.  It  is,  indeed. 
a  gross  infringement  on  personal  liberty  to 
be   stopped    and   searched,   even   minimally, 
on   the   street   merely   because  a    policeman 
thinks  vou  mav  have  committed  or  are  about 
to   commit   a   crime.   It   is   particularly   un- 
pleasant to  have  such  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  nolice  when  It  will  be  applied  inevitably 
to    the    poor   more    frequently   than   to  the 
rich   But.  as  the  Chief  Justice  iK)ints  out.  the 
Court  cannot  stop  the  harassment  of  minor- 
ity groups  bv  some  policemen.  Its  task  is  to 
Judge  the  investigative  standards  the  police 
apply.    Its    decision    that    "reasonableness"' 
ought  to  cuide  police  action  in  this  area  is   a 
proper  balance  between  the  demands  of  or- 
der and   of  liberty.   Perhaps,   some  day.  we 
can  live  in  a  society  where  crime  is  so  small 
a  problem  that  the  demands  of  liberty  can 
be  safely  elevated. 


LANCASTER  CLEFT-PALATE  CLINIC 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  12.  1968 
Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Lan- 
caster Cleft-Palat«  Clinic,  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  founded  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Cooper  in 
1938.  is  famous  throughout  the  world  as 
the  pioneer  in  the  modern  treatment  of 
cleft-palate  deformities.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  the  founder's  son.  Dr.  John  A. 
Cooper,  the  clinic  today  is  the  be.st 
eq'jipped  and  most  modem  of  its  kind  in 
the  v.'orld. 


Tlie  remarkable  storj'  of  this  clinic 
and  its  great  achievements  is  told  in  an 
article  in  the  May  1968  i.ssue  of  Today's 
Health.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Normal  Lives  for  "Crippled  Mouth"  Vkthmb 
(By  Jean  Carper) 

(Note— Each  vear.  In  the  United  States, 
about  7000  babies  are  born  with  cleft  palate 
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and  "hare  lip"  Remarkable  strides  in  the 
management  of  these  defects  now  enable 
these  infants  to  grow  up  to  be  completely 
normal  In  both   appearance  and  speech,* 

One  out  of  700  babies— 7000  a  year  in  the 
United  States— comes  Into  the  world  with  a 
cleft  Up  like  an  open  wound  and  a  gaping 
chasm  In  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Unless  cor- 
rected   those  defects  will  condemn  the  child 
to  'Hence  or  to  unintelligible,  garbled  speech 
Cleft  palate  has  crippled  more  people  than 
cerebral  palsv  and  polio  put  together.  Yet, 
while  we  are  fairlv  knowledgeable  about  the 
cau.ses  and  treatment  of  these  cripplers,  our 
understanding  of  cleft  palate  is  stUl  clouded 
bv  Ignorance,  superstition,  and  hopelessness. 
"For   many    vears,    the    unfortunates   born 
with  "crippled  mouth"  were  thought  to  be 
freaks  of  the  parents'  genetic  strain  and  only 
nartlallv   salvageable.   Perhaps   all   of   us  at 
one  time  have   looked   uncomfortably   away 
from  a  person  with  "hare  lip"  or  have  been 
shocked    when    a    normal -appearing    person 
opened  his  mouth  to  emit  only  a  nasal  Jum- 
ble of  sounds, 

Todav's  cleft  palate  babies,  however,  face 
no    such    drearv    future    as    social    mlsflt-s. 
Thanks  to  remarkable  strides  in  understand- 
ing the  causes  of  cleft  palate  and  In  treating 
Its  victims,  the  cleft  palate  baby  can.  with 
proper  medical  treatment,  now  grow  up  to  be 
completely  normal  in  appearance  and  speech. 
The   miracle  of  turning  the   congenitally 
deformed  Into  normal  human  beings  is  ac- 
complished dally  at  nearly  100  cleft  palat* 
clinics    throughout    the    country.    As    little 
as  30  vears  ago,  the  usual  method  of  treat- 
ing a  cleft  palate  victim  was  simply  to  sew 
up  the  palate  and  lip  or  turn  him  over  to  a 
succession    of   specialists    at    various   stages 
in  his  life:   to  a  surgeon:   then,  later,  to  a 
speech  therapist;  then  to  a  dentist  Such  ef- 
forts   were    uncoordinated    and    often    were 
unsuccessful. 

Todav's  cleft  palate  children  are  best 
treated"  in  clinics  which  depend  for  their 
success  on  a  modern  team  approach— co- 
ordinated, long-term  treatment  by  many 
specialists  working  together,  inclurilne  plas- 
tic surgeons,  pediatricians,  orthodontists, 
prosthodontists,  audiologlsts.  speech  pathol- 
ogists, sociologists,  psychologists,  ololaryn- 
gologlsts,  and  laboratory  technicians. 

Harold  Westlake.  Ph  D  ,  professor  of  com- 
municative disorders  at  Northwestern  U n  - 
versltv  who  also  is  associated  with  the  Uni- 
versity's Cleft  Palate  Clinic,  has  this  com- 
ment" "Fortiinately,  the  team  approach  has 
been  generally  adopted  throuehout  the  coun- 
try and  no  matter  where  a  cleft  palate  vic- 
tim lives  in  this  country  there  is  somewhere— 
usuaUv  a  clinic— within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance "where  he  can  go  for  competent  treat- 

"^%nyone  in  doubt  about  where  to  take  a 
cleft  palate  victim  for  treatment  can  receive 
information  on  local  facilities  from  the  Na- 
tional society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults  2023  West  Ogden  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60612  Information  also  can  be  ob- 
tained through  the  society's  state  and  local 
affiliates,  listed  In  phone  directories  as  Easter 
seal  societies.  There  are  1400  Easter  Seal 
affiliates  throughout  the  country,* 

The  team  approach  to  rebulldlne  cleft 
palate  victims  was  pioneered  by  Dr  H.  K. 
Cooper,  an  orthodontist  and  now  citrector 
emeritus  of  the  Lancaster  Cleft  Palate  Clinic. 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  Doctor  Cooper 
founded  the  clinic  In  1938,  Today,  under  the 
direction  of  Doctor  Cooper's  son.  Dr.  John  A, 
Cooper  the  cUnlc  Is  recognized  internation- 
ally as  the  foremost  center  of  knowledge  on 
cleft  palate. 

Although  Doctor  Cooper's  pioneering  in- 
spired dozens  of  other  clinics.  Lancaster  Is 
still  the  only  clinic  in  this  country  which 
operates  full"  time— five,  and  sometimes  six. 
days  a  week.  Other  clinics,  such  ^^^rh^^^oM- 
standing  ones  at  the  University  of  II  inols^ 
Northwestern  University,  the  University  of 
Florida    the   University   of   North    Carolina, 
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Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  New  York 
University,  are  In  operation  part-time,  one 
day  or  a  few  days  each  week. 

The  Lancaster  Clinic  now  has  a  staff  of  50. 
In  30  years  It  has  treated  more  than  14,000 
persons  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
born  with  cleft  palate. 

Normally,  during  the  sixth  to  eighth  week 
of  pregnancy,  three  wedges  of  tissue— two  at 
the  sides  and  one  in  front— unite  to  form 
the  upper  jaw  and  roof  of  the  mouth.  If  the 
fusion  is  incomplete,  cleft  palates  of  various 
types  result.  For  example,  a  cleft  may  occur 
only  in  the  soft  palate — the  curtain  of 
muscle  tissue  that  you  can  totich  with  your 
tongue  at  the  far  back  of  the  roof  of  the 
mouth.  Or  the  cleft  may  run  through  both 
the  soft  palate  and  the  hard  tissue  in  the 
forward  roof  of  the  mouth,  known  as  the 
hard  palate.  In  severe  cases,  the  three  wedges 
may  not  meet  at  all,  leaving  a  Y-shaped  cleft 
palate,  often  accompanied  by  a  double  cleft 
of  the  lip.  In  any  cleft  abnormality,  the  baby 
may  or  may  not  have  a  cleft  Up.  Sometimes 
he  is  born  with  a  cleft  lip  only  and  no 
deformity  of  the  palate. 

Although  the  Lancaster  Clinic  accepts 
patients  of  all  ages,  the  happiest  results  are 
achieved,  when  the  patient  is  received  as  a 
baby  and-.treatment  can  continue  through- 
out childhood  and  adolescence.  With  the 
team  approach,  the  group  of  specialists  sees 
the  baby  as  soon  after  birth  as  possible  to 
determine  the  most  effective  treatment  for 
the  specific  child  and  deformity. 

Typical  of  the  Lancaster  Clinic's  cleft 
palate  babies  is  Pattl.  born  m  Pennsylvania 
in  1944  with  a  single  cleft  in  her  lip  and  a 
gaping  hole  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar  in  the 
roof  of  her  mouth  Her  mother  recalls  when 
Patti  was  first  placed  in  her  arms:  "I  went 
into  shock:  it  was  horrible.  I  had  heard  of 
cleft  palate,  but  didnt  know  what  it  was. 
and  that  it  should  happen  to  my  child 
seemed  impossible." 

When  Pattl  was  nine  weeks  old,  a  surgeon 
meticulously  repaired  the  Up,  Later  surgery 
to  close  the  palate  was  unsuccessfvU  because 
there  was  not  enough  tissue  to  form  a  proper 
palatal  arch.  However,  without  an  intact 
palate  that  could  completely  shut  off  the 
flow  of  air  through  the  nose.  Patti  was 
doomed  to  t.ie  nasal,  wheezing,  cleit  palate 
speech.  (More  than  three-fourths  of  our 
speech  sound.5  depend  upon  the  integrity  of 
the  palate  for  perfect  enunciation,  i 

The  only  solution  for  Patti  was  an  artifi- 
cial palate — a  removable  'speech  appliance." 
Resembling  an  upper  plate,  the  appUance 
clamps  around  the  teeth  and  stretches  to 
the  back  of  the  mouth,  making  speech  pos- 
sible. With  the  help  of  speech  therapy.  Pattl 
learned  to  talk — not  only  adequately,  but 
admirably.  Today,  at  23.  Patti  teaches  speech 
in  a  high  school.  The  small  scar  on  her  upper 
Up  looks  as  if  It  could  have  come  from  a 
childhood  fall. 

Other  patients  do  not  seek  help  at  the 
clinic  until  they  are  older — sometimes  after 
a  senes  of  unsuccessful  operations  and  years 
of  lutile  speech  therapy.  One  boy.  age  14. 
who  came  to  the  clinic  a  few  weeks  ago  had 
undergone  19  operations  on  his  palate  and 
still  could  not  talk.  Another  child  was  re- 
ferred to  the  clinic  after  10  fruitless  years  of 
speech  therapy:  it  was  discovered  that  he  had 
a  very  short  palate  winch  was  then  extended 
by  surgery.  Without  this  operation.  100  years 
of  speech  therapy  would  have  been  useless. 

Sylvia,  a  dark-haired  beauty  from  New  Jer- 
sey, came  to  the  clinic  :»:  age  21,  hardly  able 
to  make  herself  understood.  She  had  re- 
ceived no  previous  medical  attention,  for  her 
parents  had  been  told  it  was  hopeless.  She 
was  fitted  with  a  speech  appliance  and,  after 
only  eight  weeks  o:  speech  therapy,  achieved 
nearly  perfect  speech.  Prior  to  treatment, 
Sylvia,  whose  abnormality  had  tortured  her 
through  her  formative  years,  was  shy  and 
able  to  obtain  only  a  menial  job  in  a  factory. 
Today,  she  is  an  executive  secretary  in  one 
of  our  biggest  corporations. 
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Last  year,  a  woman  of  65  arrived  at  the 
clinic  for  her  first  treatment  for  cleft  palate. 
Since  reading  of  the  clinic  In  a  magazine 
article  15  years  before,  she  had  saved  every 
spare  penny  for  treatment,  finally  accumulat- 
ing $400.  She  and  her  husband  drove  nearly 
1000  miles  to  offer  their  life  savings,  "if  only 
something  could  be  done."  With  the  help 
of  a  sp)eech  appliance  made  at  the  clinic,  she 
is  experiencing  for  the  first  time  the  joy  of 
talking  and  being  understood.  The  clinic  re- 
fused to  accept  the  elderly  couple's  $400. 

Usually,  the  cost  of  the  clinic's  specialists 
is  comparable  to  that  of  specialists  in  other 
medical  fields — several  thousand  dollars  to 
treat  one  cleft  palate  patient  from  birth  to 
age  18  However,  through  special  funds  from 
individuals,  organizations,  and  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  clinic  treats  thousands  of 
indigent  patients.  "We  have  never  t\irned  a 
patient  away  for  lack  of  ability  to  pay  for 
treatment."  declares  Dr    H.  K    Cooper 

Undeniably,  much  of  the  credit  for  prog- 
ress In  cleft  palate  treatment  goes  to  im- 
proved surgical  techniques,  made  possible  by 
new  and  better  anesthesia,  suture  materials, 
instruments,  and  overall  medical  progress 
Previously,  it  was  common  in  cleft  lip  cases 
simply  to  stitch  the  flaps  of  the  cleft  to- 
gether in  a  straight  line  from  nose  to  lip  The 
result  was  what  we  readily  recognize  as  the 
repaired  "hare  Up" — a  flat  upper  lip.  slightly 
askew  and  lacking  the  cupld's  bow 

Children  at  the  Lancaster  Cleft  Palate 
Clinic  attest  to  the  fact  that  today's  plastic 
surgeons  can  correct  "hare  lip"  so  that  it  is 
barely  noticeable.  The  old  "straight  seam" 
approach  has  been  replaced  by  the  "geo- 
metric" method  in  which  surgeons  may  ac- 
tually draw  a  zig-zag  design  on  the  baby's 
Up  to  guide  the  suturing.  Calipers  are  used  to 
measure  the  distance  from  nostril  to  the  ver- 
milUon  border  of  the  Up  on  both  the  non- 
cleft  side  and  the  cleft  side,  to  be  certain 
the  points  of  the  lip  are  in  perfect  alinement. 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Harding,  plastic  surgeon  at 
the  cUnlc.  points  out  that  another  tell-tale 
sign  of  cleft  Up  used  to  be  the  missing 
cupld's  bow.  "In  cleft  Up  babies,  the  cupld's 
bow  is  pulled  up  Into  the  cleft,"  he  says. 
"Today,  we  use  our  artistic  sense  to  restore 
both  the  cupld's  bow  and  the  normal  pout 
of  the  Up." 

The  pout — the  slight  upturn  of  the  lip — 
which  we  all  have,  was  invariably  destroyed 
by  the  old-fashioned  straight-line  closure, 
giving  the  Up  a  flat,  artificial  look.  Today's 
broken-line  repairs  lessen  skin  tension,  pre- 
serving the  pout.  Modern  techniques  pro- 
duce less  scar  tissue,  although  doctors  can- 
not completely,  erase  the  scar.  But  when 
the  shape  of  the  Up  is  normal,  the  small 
scar  is  quite  insignificant.  The  operation  to 
close  a  cleft  lip  is  usually  performed  when 
the  baby  is  two  or  three  months  old  or  weighs 
at  least  10  pounds  and  is  in  good  health. 

A  child  today  has  astonishingly  better 
chances  of  success  for  not  only  surgical  re- 
pair of  his  Up.  but  also  of  his  palate.  For 
years,  early  closure  of  the  palate — before 
the  child  was  four  or  five — was  considered 
inadvisable.  Siu^cally  forcing  the  palate  to- 
gether in  infants  sometimes  caused  growth 
disturbance  in  the  mid-third  of  the  face — 
between  the  bridge  of  the  nose  and  the  up- 
per lip — producing  far  greater  deformities 
than  if  the  split  palate  had  been  left  un- 
touched. 

As  the  normal  growth  process  pulled  at 
the  bones  of  the  upper  Jaw.  the  surgically- 
closed  palate  refused  to  yield,  leaving  the 
oral  cavity  misshapen  and  filled  with  grotes- 
quely misplaced  teeth.  The  upper  ridge  of 
front  teeth  and  other  bony  structures  some- 
times collapsed  so  that  the  upper  jaw  sank 
inside  the  lower  one.  With  the  midpart  of 
the  face  underdeveloped,  even  a  normal  jaw 
appeared  monstrously  prognathic.  Youngs- 
ters who  had  their  palates  stitched  as  babies 
often  resembled  toothless  old  men  or  were 
described,  as  one  woman  put  it.  recalling 
her  cruel  childhood  nickname,  as  "dlshface." 
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To  avoid  such  deformities,  surgeons  held 
off  operations  on  the  palate  until  the  bone 
formation  was  well  under  way- — at  about  age 
four  or  Ave.  However,  by  this  age.  the  child 
had  begun  trying  to  talk,  making  the  only 
pathetic  sounds  his  damaged  palate  allowed. 
Speech  pathologists  found  it  difficult  to  cor- 
rect these  early  speech  habits,  even  after 
the  palate  was  repaired. 

Because  of  surgical  progress,  plastic  siu-- 
geons  are  now  able  to  repair  cleft  palate  In 
babies  without  the  dire  risk  of  facial  mal- 
formation later — usually  operating  to  close 
the  palate  when  the  child  is  about  one  year 
old.  (Doctor  Harding  reports  he  has  oper- 
ated on  babies  as  young  as  .six  months,  i 

Throughout  the  later  criticil  stages  of  de- 
velopment, the  child  is  carefully  observed  ruui 
is  given  supportive  dental  work  or  additlor..^i 
plastic  surgery  to  prevent  di.^tortion.  For  ex- 
ample, a  prosthesis  is  sometimes  used  to  ex- 
pand the  dental  arche.s  in  which  the  teeth 
are  embedded,  keeping  them  in  proper  shape 
The  newest  technique  is  the  use  of  bone 
grafts — in  the  alveolar  ridge  or  the  har<l 
palate  itself — to  stabilize  the  palatal  ses- 
ments. 

If  the  soft  palate  is  still  too  short  to  periri;' 
proper  speech  after  the  initial  operation,  i 
secondary  operation  may  l>e  performed  to  lif 
up  a  strip  of  tissue,  called  a  ph.iryngeal  flan. 
on  the  back  of  the  tliroat  and  fasten  it  to  tl..' 
soft  p.ilate.  In  cases  where  the  soft  palate  ..s 
only  fractionally  short,  the  surgeon  may  in- 
ject a  layer  of  "Tefion  under  the  tissue  cover- 
ing the  b.ick  of  the  thro.it.  pushing  tii'^ 
throat  wall  forward  to  insure  the  cont.T't 
with  the  soft  palate,  necessary  for  non-nas,il 
speech. 

Doctor  Hardin?  does  not  deny  that  "thert" 
m.iy  be  some  slight  tendency  to  growth  in- 
terference by  early  surgery  in  the  mid-third 
of  the  face."  But  anyone  who  sees  his  pa- 
tients'— those  v.-ho  now  are  in  their  teens- 
would  be  unable  to  detect  ,i  growth  deform- 
ity. Unlike  the  patients  with  the  sunken  facrs 
who  were  operated  on  as  infants  some  40  year- 
ago.  today's  yovingsters  appear  complete!-. 
normal.  Only  the  trained  eye  of  a  doctor  i  r 
specialist  would  be  able  to  detect  that  therr 
had  been  a  congenital  deformity. 

Fortunately,  there  is  also  new  hope  :■  - 
those  whose  cleft  palates  were  repaired  be- 
fore the  recent  surgical  developments.  Al- 
though surgeons  agree  that  the  chances  !.•: 
success  are  always  best  in  the  first  surgery- 
and  thus  the  first  operation  is  a  critical  one- 
subsequent  or  "secondary"  operations  on  ola- 
er  patients  can  lessen  disfigurement. 

According  to  a  recent  report  by  three  plas- 
tic surgeons  of  Norfolk,  Virginia:  "Some  rev:- 
slon  of  the  lip  scar,  a  shift  of  tissue  perhaps, 
or  correction  of  an  associated  nose  deformitv 
can  do  much  to  decrease  the  disfiguremeiv 
:n  such  cases.  An  old  palate  repair  may  be 
short,  scarred,  and  immobile  nr  have  multiple 
oral  nasal  flstulae.  Many  of  these  can  he 
greatly  helped  by  additional  surgery  using  thp 
newer  techniques,  resulting  in  an  improved 
appearance,  better  speech,  and  overall  func- 
tion." 

It's  preferable  to  close  the  palate  by  sur- 
gery, but  when  this  Is  impossible,  speech 
appliances  are  unhesitantly  u?ed  at  the  clinic 
at  an  early  age.  Previously  a  youngster  had 
to  wait  until  he  was  five  or  six  to  get  a  speech 
appliance — by  which  time  his  speech  and  his 
personality  might  have  been  irreparably  dam- 
aged. Today,  tots  of  two  and  a  half  and  three 
are  being  fitted  with  temporary  speech  ap- 
pliances t.o  enable  them  to  form  words  cor- 
rectly from  the  very  beginning.  As  the  child's 
mouth  grows,  'ne  receives  new  temporary  ap- 
pliances. When  fully  grown,  usually  about  age 
16.  he  received  his  "adult"  .ippliance. 

Only  in  rare  cases  is  the  child  who  is  given 
a  speech  appliance  able  to  instinctively  rattle 
off  sounds  and  words  perfectly;  for  the  ap- 
pliance does  more  than  bridge  the  palatal 
gap.  Attached  to  its  back  tip  is  a  clear  plastic 
bulb,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  un- 
shelled  pecan.  Individually  designed  for  each 
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wearer,  this  bulb  helps  to  fiU  up  the  space 
that  cannot  be  closed  off  by  the  soft  palate. 
In  normal  speech,  the  uvula  and  soft  palate 
press  against  the  throat  wall  in  rapid,  bent- 
knee  fashion,  closing  off  unwanted  nasal 
sounds.  There  must  be  a  complete  seal  be- 
tween the  uvula  and  the  back  of  the  throat 
wall  or  a  stream  of  air  will  escape  through 
the  nose,  producing  a  wheezy  accompani- 
ment to  every  word.  Thus,  youngsters  must 
learn  to  grip  the  bulb  with  their  throat 
muscles,  cutting  off  the  air  stream.  Speech 
therapy  is  usually  required  to  learn  the  cor- 
rect degree  of  muscle  contraction  required 
to  achieve  various  sounds. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  appUance  af- 
fords perfect  speech.  One  little  girl,  age  11. 
viipped  out  her  appliance  to  recite  the  23rd 
Psalm — which  cont.ilns  the  difficult  s  and  sh 
.sounds — with  the  characteristic  wheeze: 
■Whthe  huhLord  whis  mmy  huhshep- 
whherd  .  .  ."  She  then  replaced  the  appli- 
ance and  repeated  the  words  with  impeccable 
diction. 

A  young  woman  who  was  recently  hired  as 
a  long  distance  operator  called  to  tell  Doctor 
Cooper  the  news,  "I  really  fooled  them,  didn't 
I.  Doc?"  she  asked.  "Without  her  appliance. 
.-he  can't  talk  at  all."  explained  Doctor 
Cooper. 

In  the  Last  few  years,  the  clinic  has  also 
lieen  making  an  increasing  number  of  speech 
prostheses  for  people  whose  palates  have 
oeen  destroyed  by  cancer.  "These  men  and 
women  have  cleft  palate  too.  even  if  they 
weren't  born  with  it,"  says  Doctor  Cooper. 
"And  losing  their  speech  can  be  a  terrifying 
experience.  They  need  help  learning  to  talk 
again,  too." 

When  a  baby  is  born  with  cleft  palate,  the 
first  step  is  to  treat  the  mother — who  often 
becomes  hvsterical  and  may  reject  the  child. 
Dr.  Veronica  Tlsza  of  the  Cleft  Palate  In- 
stitute of  Tufts  University  describes  the  com- 
mon reaction  of  mothers  who  give  birth  to 
cleft  palate  children:  "Mothers  react  with 
strong  feelings  of  hurt,  disappointment,  and 
helpless  resentment  to  the  revelation  that 
they  have  a  congenltally  deformed  child. 
Thev  are  In  a  state  of  acute  grief  because 
•hey  have  lost  the  perfect  baby  nurtured  in 
their  imagination  and  received  instead  a 
;amaged  child  which  they  regard  as  a  sym- 
:  o!  of  their  own  inadequacy  as  mothers." 

.\  primary  worry  is  that  a  child  who  is 
physically  deficient  is  also  mentally  defi- 
cient— a  "fear  that  is  unfounded.  Parent.^  of 
:i  cleft  palate  baby  often  blame  each  other 
icr  "defective  genes."  More  than  one  hus- 
ijand,  unwilling  to  accept  any  responsibility, 
has  denied  that  the  baby  is  his.  In  cases 
where  the  marriage  is  already  unstable,  dl- 
■orce  is  not  an  uncommon  consequence  of 
the  birth  of  a  cleft  palate  baby. 

The  first  agonizing  question  for  any  parent 
of  a  cleft  palate  child  is:  "What  caused  it?" 
In  a  study  of  cleft  palate  families  now  un- 
derway at  the  Lancaster  Clinic,  parents  of 
cleft  palate  children  were  asked  what  they 
thought  caused  their  child's  deformity. 
.\mazingly,  several  said,  "punishment  for 
sin." 

A  little  more  than  20  years  ago.  it  was  be- 
lieved that  cleft  palate,  like  other  congenital 
anomalies,  was  100  percent  hereditary.  That 
figure  has  gradually  been  shaved  down 
through  the  years,  until  research  now  shows 
that  only  10  "to  15  percent  of  all  cleft  pal.ite 
births  can  be  genetically  traced.  Eighty-five 
to  90  percent — nine  out  of  10  cleft  palate 
cases — are  linked  to  injury  of  the  fetus  dur- 
ing the  critical  six-to-eight-week  develop- 
ment period.  Through  collection  of  data  on 
humans  and  experinients  which  produce  cleft 
palate  in  ammals— dogs,  chickens,  mice. 
pigs — it  has  been  determined  that  any  num- 
ber of  chemicals  can  derange  the  enzyme 
systems,  producing  the  deformitv.  -There 
must  be  thous.iiids  of  substances  that  could 
cause  cleft  palate  in  animals."  reports  Dr. 
David  Coursin,  chief  of  research  at  Lancaster 


Clinic.  In  humans."  he  says,  "there  are  many 
factors  that  can  cause  it:  x-rays,  hormone 
shots,  lack  of  oxygen  to  the  baby  being  car- 
ried. It's  possible,  we  know  from  animal 
experiments,  that  it  could  be  caused  by  some 
dietary  deficiency,  by  injury,  the  stress  of 
pregnancv,  and  by  many  different  drugs  one 
might  take,  for  example,  cortisone  and  even 
.ispirin  in  excess." 

To  cause  deformity,  the  incident  must 
occur  during  the  six  to  eight  weeks  that  the 
palate  is  forming;  at  this  early  stage,  few 
women  even  realize  they  are  pregnant.  Doctor 
Coursin  believes,  therefore,  that  the  ultimate 
prevention  of  cleft  palate  lies  with  basic  re- 
search. Under  a  ;s3.5-milUon  grant  irom  the 
National  Institute.^  of  Health,  the  largest  ever 
given  for  such  research,  the  Lancaster  Clinic 
Is  attempting  to  unlock  the  secret  of  molec- 
ular action  that  causes  the  abnormal  cell 
growth. 

Although  the  large  infusion  of  research 
money  has  expanded  Lancaster  Clinic's  re- 
search facilities  and  projects,  the  clinic  has 
been  discovering  and  pioneering  new  meth- 
ods of  handling  cleft  palate  since  its  incep- 
tion It  is  no  idle  claim  that  the  clinic  is  the 
best  equipped  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Not 
only  does  the  staff  have  access  to  the  usual 
tape  recorders  and  x-ray  machines,  they  also 
have  such  sophisticated  equipment  as  an 
•oral  manometer."  which  measures  and  com- 
pares the  amount  of  air  expelled  through  the 
nose  and  the  mouth  when  a  person  speaks; 
and  a  -sound  spectrograph,"  which  converts 
the  patient's  voice  into  a  picture,  called  a 
sonogram,  enabling  him  to  see  the  wrong 
sounds  he  produces, 

A  cleft  palate  victim  is  often  unable  to 
hear  his  own  mistakes,  for  his  way  of  speak- 
ing sounds  normal  to  him  and  the  normal 
method  sounds  abnormal  Black  streaks  on 
the  sonogram  depict  the  normal  way  of  say- 
ing. "Bessie  came  and  stayed  all  summer" — 
a  "sentence  chosen  for  its  difficulty  of  s 
sounds.  Then  the  machine  records  a  picture 
of  the  patient's'  rendition  of  the  same  sen- 
tence Eventuallv.  through  imitation,  the  pa- 
tient learns  to  talk  so  that  his  speech  picture 
is  nearly  identical  to  the  model  on  the  sono- 
pram  Nor  is  everv  youngster  taught  pure 
Pennsylvanian!  Local  dialects  are  preserved. 
If.  for  example,  a  boy  comes  from  the  South. 
the  .-peech  therapist  uses  a  sonogram  with 
a  picture  of  what  is  considered  a  "normal" 
Southern  accent. 

Most  remarkable  of  all  the  clinic's  equip- 
ment is  the  rineradiographic  apparatus— es- 
sentially a  16-mm.  motion  picture  camera 
and  sound  svstem— that  takes  x-ray  motion 
pictures.  To"  guard  against  excessive  radia- 
tion, the  camera  photographs  not  the  person 
directly,  but  the  x-rav  image  on  a  special  tube 
which  "inten.sifies  the  light  3600  times.  Previ- 
ouslv.  doctors  could  observe  the  vocal  proc- 
ess only  in  fixed  position  by  x-ray.  Now.  they 
are  abio  to  see  It  actually  functioning— an 
invaluable  aid  in  diagnosis  and  treatment— 
as  thev  observe  the  movement  of  the  pa- 
tient's' tongue,  throat  muscles,  palate,  and 
total  oral  mechanism  as  he  speaks,  swallows, 
breathes. 

Through  the  use  of  x-ray  motion  pictures, 
the  clinic  staff  recently  solved  a  mystery  that 
has  long  plagued  Fpep<:h  therapists.  The  doc- 
tors studied  a  whole  new  group  of  cleft 
palate  sufferers— those  who  have  cleft  palate 
speech  although  a  visual  examination  of  the 
palate  shows  no  sign  of  a  cleft  It  was  widely 
believed— and  still  is  by  many— that  these 
youngsters  hr.d  no  physical  deformity,  but 
were  simply  lazv,  sloppy  talkers  who  could  be 
cured  bv  speech  therapy.  "We  used  to  take  one- 
look  at'  their  palate,  nnd  It  normal,  and  let 
them  BO."  savs  Doctor  Harding. 

X-ray  motion  pictures  revealed  that  these 
puzzling  speakers  did  indeed  have  a  deform- 
itv now  called  -velopharyngeal  inadequacy," 
Although  their  palate  is  intact,  it  is  par- 
tially paralvzed  or  is  too  short  to  make  neces- 
sary" contact   with    the    throat   wall    dunug 
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speech.  Consequently,  air  squeezes  between 
the  opening  and  out  the  nose  when  they 
talk,  producing  the  familiar  cleft  pxilate 
sounds.  Often,  this  deformity  is  not  notice- 
able until  after  the  adenoids  and  tonsils  are 
removed.  Their  absence  creates  an  even  big- 
ger gap  between  the  solt  palate  and  the 
throat  wall,   worsening  the  nasality. 

Doctors  at  Lancaster  have  found  that  In 
some  of  these  fa.ses  speech  therapy  alone  is 
successful;  in  others,  the  palatal  muscles  need 
to  be  strengthened  by  massage  and  exercise. 
Quite  often  surgerv  is  required  to  lengthen 
the  soft  palate  or  to  raise  a  pharyngeal  flap 
on  the  back  of  the  throat.  It  is  certain  that 
there  must  be  thousands  of  these  undetected 
victims  throughout  the  country.  "We  have 
seen  more  of  these  youngsters  and  discovered 
more  about  this  problem  in  the  last  eight 
years  than  we  learned  during  the  previous 
30."  commented  Doctor  H.irding. 

Years  ago.  Doctor  Cooper  tacked  on  the 
wall  of  the  clinic  this  prayer:  'Give  me  the 
serenitv  to  accept  the  things  I  cannot  change: 
the  courage  to  change  the  thincs  I  can,  and 
the  wisdom  to  know  the  difference."  During 
30  years  of  single-minded  determination  to 
save  cleft  palate  victims.  Doctor  Cooper,  his 
staff  and  those  at  other  clinics  have  changed 
many  things,  including  the  very  concept  of 
what  is  possible  and  impossible  in  trans- 
forming "hopeless"  cripples  into  normal  hu- 
man beings. 


TELLING      ALL      TO      A      FACELESS 
AGENCY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

(iv    ^■LORID.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1968 
Mr  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  10 
years  the  Federal  Government  conducts 
P  censu.'^  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  The  justification  for  this  is  found 
in  article  I  of  the  Constitution.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  determinf^  the  apportionment 
of  the  seats  in  the  US  House  of  Repi-e- 
sentatives.  Title  13  of  the  United  States 
Code  empowers  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  take  the  census  and  ask  any- 
thing deemed  "necessary  and  proper"  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  1970  census  will  contain  over  120 
questions.  All  compulsoiT.  many  intrud- 
ing on  personal  privacy.  These  questions 
will  include  such  matters  as  income,  dol- 
lar bv  dollar,  from  all  sources  including 
public  assistance,  alimony,  unemploy- 
ment and  disability  insurance,  i^ensions 
and  investment:  value  of  pioperty  and 
amount  of  rent  paid:  educational,  mari- 
tal emplovment  and  military-  history: 
and  with  whom  bithroom  and  kitchen 
facilities  are  shared.  Those  who  refuse 
to  answer  the  questions  face  a  60-day 
jail  sentence  and  a  fine  of  SIOO. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join  Representa- 
tive Jackson  Bftts  in  protesting  the 
inclusion  of  such  Questions  among  those 
answered  oy  individuals  on  a  mandatoi-y 
basis.  The  constitutional  i^urpo.se  of  the 
census  is  to  count  ijeople.  The  gathering 
of  a  hundred  other  facts  about  them  is 
onlv  a  secondary  objective.  With  the  1960 
census  failing  to  count  an  estimated  5.7 
million  loeople.  it  can  only  be  expected 
that  the  1970  census  will  be  even  less 
accurate  unless  the  forms  are  simplified. 
The  bill  that  I  introduce  today  will 
simplify   the    1370   census   and   keep   it 
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within  the  bounds  of  its  constitutional 
objectives.  Mandatory  questions  would 
be  limited  to  name  and  address,  rela- 
tionship to  head  of  household,  sex.  date 
of  birth,  race  or  color,  marital  status, 
and  visitors  la  home  at  time  of  census. 
The  response  to  other  questions,  not  es- 
sential to  the  bai?ic  envimeration  of  popu- 
lation, but  deemed  useful  to  Government 
agencies,  might  be  made  on  a  second 
form  on  a  voluntary  basis,  or  in  some 
manner  that  will  protect  the  privacy  of 
the  individual.  I  see  no  justification  for 
the  mandatory  requirement  that  forces 
citizens  to  provide  such  personal  infor- 
mation about  themselves  and  their 
households. 

At  this  point.  I  enter  into  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  June  4,  1968.  Wall 
Street  Journal  which  points  out  quite 
clearly  the  nece.ssity  for  the  Congress  to 
act  on  this  matter: 

Telling  All  to  .\  Faceless  Agency 

Unless  Rep.  Jack.son  Betts  of  Ohio  Is  suc- 
cessful, you  may  And  yourself  faced  with  a 
maximupa.of  a  SI 00  fine  or  60  days  in  Jail 
If  you  reiuse  to  answer  more  than  100  nosy 
questions  planned  for  the  1970  census. 

As  it  stands  now,  the  census  will  contain 
about  120  questions  a  citizen  must  answer,  or 
else.  It  will  be  mandatory  for  each  person  to 
provide  such  information  as  his  Income,  dol- 
lar by  dollar,  from  all  sources — Including 
public  assistance,  alimony,  unemployment 
and  disability  insurance,  pensions  and  in- 
vestments. 

He  must  also  put  down  the  value  of  his 
property  or  the  amount  of  rent  he  pays:  edu- 
cational, marital,  employment  and  military 
history;  with  whom  he  shares  bathroom  and 
kitchen  faculties.  And  he  must  take  a  com- 
plete list  of  household  items  including  dish- 
washers, television  sets,  radios,  automobiles 
and  second  home,  if  any. 

Now,  as  Rep.  Betts  observes,  the  Constitu- 
tional purpose  of  the  census  is  to  count  peo- 
ple, and  he  argues  that  a  good  deal  of  Infor- 
mation the  Ceiiius  Bureau  seeks  to  pry  from 
citizens  in  1970  properly  is  a  matter  for  either 
annual  sample  surveys  or  for  private  research 
organizations. 

Last  fall  he  introduced  a  bill  to  limit  the 
mandatory  questions  to  seven — name  and  ad- 
dress: relationship  to  head  of  household;  sex: 
date  of  birth:  race  or  color:  marital  status, 
and  visitors  in  home  at  time  of  tiie  census. 
In  House  and  Senate.  28  members  are  now 
sponsoring  bills  to  remove  the  penalty  pro- 
vision from  .i!I  but  those  seven  items. 

To  be  sure,  some  people  with  plenty  of 
time  on  their  hands  and  who  do  not  regard 
intimate  questions  about  their  incomes  or 
plumbing  as  an  invasion  of  their  privacy, 
would  be  happy  to  answer  all  120-odd  ques- 
tions, whether  they  are  mandatory  or  not. 

For  those  who  view  so  probing  and  massive 
a  questionnaire  as  harassing.  Rep.  Betts  sen- 
sibly proposes  that  the  Census  Bureau,  while 
limiting  its  mandatory  questions  to  seven. 
Include  a  separate  form  marked  "voluntary" 
containing  tiie  remaining  questions.  Thus  a 
citizen  could  answer  these  or  not.  as  he 
chose,  without  penalty. 

But  unless  Congress  acts  soon,  before  you 
know  It  1970 — and  the  insulting  demands  of 
a  faceless  agency — will  be  here. 


I 


WIN   FIRST— THEN   NEGOTIATE 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOCTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
June  4  issue  of  the  State,  a  newspaper  of 
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Columbia.  S.C  .  carries  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Time  To  Retaliate." 

The  editor  points  out  how  the  Piesi- 
dent's  reduction  in  bombing  has  created 
a  kind  of  sanctuaiy  in  Noith  Vietnam. 
On  the  other  liand.  the  recent  attacks 
against  South  Vietnamese  civilians  by 
the  Communists  aie  e\idence  that  theie 
is  no  such  sanctuaiy  south  of  the  17th 
parallel. 

The  editor  argues  that  while  our  ne- 
gotiations continue  in  Paris,  the  Commu- 
nists are  taking  a  bloody  toll  through 
their  aggression  against  South  Vietnam- 
ese cities  and  our  Armed  Forces.  The 
time  has  come,  he  says,  for  us  to  demon- 
strate that  there  is  no  doubt  about  our 
ability  to  bring  North  Vietnam  to  its 
knees,  and  he  asks  the  question: 

Are  the  lives  of  the  South  Vietnamese  less 
valuable  than  those  of  the  North? 

He  urges  that  the  President  permit  our 
militaiy  forces  to  win  the  war  first,  and 
then  negotiate  the  terms  of  .settlement. 

Mr.  President.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  this  thoughtful  edi- 
torial, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
mai'ks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TIME  To  Retaliate 

While  diplomats  tip-toe  through  the 
niceties  of  "negotiation"  in  Paris,  bloody 
Communist  aggression  continues  to  take  a 
heavy  toll  of  military  and  civilians  in  South 
Vietnam. 

While  Uncle  Sam  (Uncle  Sucker)  holds  off 
bombing  all  but  a  .^mall  area  of  North  Viet- 
nam, Ho  Chi  Mlnh  dispatches  thousands  of 
regular  troops  and  abundant  supplies  across 
the  border  into  South  Vietnam. 

While  timorous  Americans  bleat  of  our  al- 
legedly unwarranted  presence  In  Vietnam, 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  young  men  give 
their  lives  in  that  remote  land  In  order  to 
thwart  the  spread  of  Communism  and  sustain 
the  validity  of  American  commitments  to  our 
allies — not  only  In  Southeast  Asia  but 
throughout  the  world. 

But  perhaps  more  to  the  immediate  point 
than  any  other  of  the  amazing  inconsist- 
encies of  this  war  is  the  continuing  and  ac- 
celerating slaughter  of  South  Vietnamese 
civilians  by  the  Communists — whether  Viet 
Cong  guerrillas  or  North  Vietnamese  regulars. 
Having  enlisted  sympathy  for  the  plight  of 
North  Vietnamese  who  may  have  been  killed, 
injured,  or  threatened  by  American  bombing 
raids,  the  Communists  are  absolutely  ruthless 
in  dispensing  death  and  destruction  to  the 
civilians  of  South  Vietnam. 

But  where  are  the  full-page  ads  denounc- 
ing such  rank  terrorism?  How  many  "peace" 
rallies  are  held  to  urge  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  call 
off  his  butchers?  Who  are  the  politicians,  the 
preachers,  and  the  public  agitators  who  are 
concerned  about  the  preservation  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  against  a  merciless  enemy 
which  has  invaded  their  land. 

War  analysts  who  recall  *he  days  preceding 
the  French  debacle  at  Dien  Bien  Phu  and 
France's  subsequent  withdrawal  from  Indo- 
Chlna  say  that  the  current  onslaughts 
against  the  villages,  towns,  and  cities  of 
South  Vietnam  are  aimed  at  bolstering  Com- 
munist strength  at  the  conference  table. 

The  United  States  Is  caught  up  in  the 
idiotic  business  of  trying  to  fight  a  war  on  the 
enemy's  terms,  on  terrain  of  the  enemy's 
choosing,  under  restraints  to  the  enemy's 
liking.  The  continued  sacrifice  of  life,  liberty, 
and  property  to  the  Communist  Invaders  of 
South  Vietnam  Is  both  culpable  and  crim- 
inal. 
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We  are  in  a  war  Let  us  WIN  THE  WAR 
and  then  negotiate  the  terms  of  settlement. 

If  this  be  true,  and  If  marltlal  ferocity  be 
the  measure  of  influence  in  negotiations,  let 
us  have  a  fling  at  it. 

Let  the  Johnson  administration  cease  the 
temporizing  which  resulted  from  domestic 
politics  and  foreign  propaganda.  Let  the  full 
force  of  American  military  might— on  land, 
sea.  and  air — be  unleashed  against  North 
Vietnam  for  just  one  week,  or  just  one  day, 
to  show  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  the  world  at  large 
exactly  what  could  be  done  if  the  United 
States  decided  to  WIN  the  war. 

Tliere  would  be  howls  of  anguish  from  a 
devasted  North  Vietnam,  cries  of  horror  from 
pacifists  and  peaceniks  in  this  and  other 
countries,  and  outraged  denunciations  from 
Soviet  Russia  and  other  nations  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc. 

But  there  should  be  no  lingering  doubt? 
about  our  ability  to  bring  North  Vietnam 
to  its  knees  in  short  order.  Civilians  would 
die.  but  civilians  are  dying  now  by  the  hun- 
dreds in  South  Vietnam.  Are  their  lives  le?~ 
valuable  than  those  of  Ho  Chi  Minh's  Com- 
munist followers  In  North  Vietnam? 


RISKY  WAY  TO  STIMULATE  TRAD.' 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATE.S 
Wednesday,  June  12,  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presider.'. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print*  i 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  editorial 
from  the  Norfolk.  Va..  Ledger-Star,  dated 
June  11,  1968.  entitled  "Risky  Way  To 
Stimulate  Trade." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Risky  Way  To  Stimulate  Trade 

It  may  seem  odd  for  Virginia's  Senator 
Harry  Byrd  to  oppose  a  bill  to  increase  U..S 
exports,  which  are  so  very  important  to  liio 
maritime  state  he  represents.  But  it  Isn't  t.rki 
at  all.  considering  the  nature  of  the  particn- 
lar  measure  before  the  Senate. 

The  plan  is  to  liberalize  the  lending  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Export-Import  B:i:;k 
operates.  Tlie  bank  would  be  authorized  :  t 
use  up  to  S500.000.000  to  finance  export 
transactions  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
financed.  That  Is  to  back  deals  which  other 
lenders  do  not  consider  safe. 

The  idea  Is  to  build  up  the  over-all  export 
traffic,  which  has  been  low  enough  recentiv 
to  threaten  the  nation's  balance  of  trade  .x 
larger  margin  of  experts  over  imports,  so  the 
arguments  go,  would  be  healthy  for  the  econ- 
omy and  would  improve  the  dangerous  bal- 
ance of  payments  situation. 

On  the  surface,  this  would  also  appear  to 
be  good  for  Virginia  and  its  ports  here  ,it 
Hampton  Roads.  Most  general  trade  Increa.'es 
offer  the  prospect  of  boosting  these  commu- 
nities' econoniles. 

However,  there  is  something  much  larzer 
at  stake  here,  and  Senator  Byrd  has  put  ;.;? 
finger  on  it.  The  loans  to  be  authorized  bv 
easing  the  bank's  present  requirements  :" 
"reasonable  assurance  of  repayment"  would 
be  very  shaky  lending  ventures.  Why,  ask; 
the  Virginia  Senator,  should  the  bank's 
money  "be  diverted  to  marginal  transactions 
whici.'  carry  with  them  a  high  risk  of  (.r- 
fault?"  And  when  the  money  Is  not  repaid, 
this,  in  actuality,  "would  adversely  affect  cji:r 
balance  of  payments."  the  very  opposite  o; 
the  proclaimed  objective. 

The  Export-Import  Bank,  an  operation 
which  has  so  far  kept  healthily  in  the  black, 
is  not  a  foreign  aid  agency  set  up  to  shiD 
things  abroad  regardless  of  whether  ti-.e 
transactions  are  sound  business  or  not. 
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Neither  was  it  meant  to  be  another  sink- 
hole for  the  taxpayers'  dollars  which,  since 
the  Treasury  would  pick  up  the  tab  for  all 
unpaid  loans  beyond  $100,000,000.  is  exactly 
what  it  could  become. 


\  STRANGE  ATTITUDE  AT  RESUR- 
RECTION CITY 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    ITAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  12.  1968 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr,  Si^eaker, 
of  all  the  many  words  that  have  been 
written    and    .-spoken    about    the    Poor 
People's  Campaign.  Ixith  pro  and  con, 
none  is  quite  so  telling  as  those  that  ap- 
peared in  a  news  stoiT  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  on  Monday.  June  10. 
The  article,  entitled  "Plumber  Gets  No 
Aid   From    Poor   He   Helps,"    by   Chris 
Wright,  tells  of  the  efforts  of  a  well- 
meaning   volunteer   to   assist   the    resi- 
dents of  Resurrection  City  and  their  re- 
fusal to  do  any  work  to  help  him  help 
them.  It  has  been  variously  suyge.^ted 
that  the  plight  of  many  of  the  poor  peo- 
ple  now   camping   out   iii   Washington 
could  be  remedied  by  a  simple  act,  that 
of  .L'oing  to  work.  This  article  would  in- 
dicate that  this  is  one  of  the  last  things 
some    Resurrection    City     campaigners 
want  to  do.  The  article  follows: 
PLUMBER  Gets  No  Aid  From  Poor  He  Helps 
(By  Chris  Wright) 
James  H.  Clark  stood  shoulder-deep  in  the 
freshly  dug  trench,  sighting  down  the  line 
of  black  sewer  pipe  he  had  just  laid  between 
two    rows    of    Resurrection    City's    plywood 
shacks. 

Clark  is  not  a  resident  of  the  poor  people's 
encampment.  He  is  a  licensed  plumber  w'ith 
his  own  business  in  W.ishlngton 

Yesterday  he  was  at  Resurrection  City  lay- 
ing a  sewer  line  so  the  showers  would  have 
drains  and  not  create  a  qiiaemlre.  He  was 
doing  the  work  free,  and  asked  the  encamp- 
ment officials  about  the  possibility  of  help. 
Periodically  the  jniblic  address  system 
would  ask  for  volunteer.s — for  an  unspecified 
task.  Clark  would  look  up  once  in  a  v.-hile. 
.shrug  his  shoulders  and  bend  back  down  into 
the  trench. 

No  volunteers  came. 

"These  people  don't  want  to  work,"  he 
said. 

When  the  motor  cf  the  earth-mover  Idled, 
transistor  radios  could  be  heard  inside  near- 
by shelters.  From  time  to  time  a  group  of 
men  would  gather  aroutid  the  ditch  and 
watch  Clark  work. 

Once  Clark  looked  directly  at  a  big  man 
who  seemed  to  be  a  leader  and  asked  him 
to  get  some  help  and  begin  filling  the  trench 
behind  them. 

The  man  looked  surprised.  "Brother.  I 
came  down  here  to  get  away  from  shovels." 
was  the  reply. 

By  late  afternoon  the  line  was  about  half- 
way to  the  fhowers.  Someone  obtained  a  sec- 
ond earth-moving  machine  but  only  began 
to  haphazardly  fill  the  trench.  He  soon  w-ent 
away. 

As  Clark  worked,  he  said  he  has  very  little 
use  for  the  Poor  People's  Campaign,  per- 
sonally. But  he  feels  sorry  for  the  people  in 
the  camp — and  he  likes  to  see  a  job,  espe- 
cially one  done  by  Negroes,  done  right, 

helped  ey  cousin 
"I  sure   would   like   to   regrade   that   last 
section,"    he    said,    apologizing    for    his    use 
of  rocks  Instead  cf  brick  to  support  the  pipes. 
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The  afternoon  sun  beat  down.  He  walked  off 
down  the  trench  carrying  his  red  level. 

CI  irk.  iJi  431  10th  St.  NE.  donated  his  time 
for  the  project  He  also  got  his  cousin  to 
help,  and  guaranteed  payment  lor  earth- 
moving  machinery,  that  was  supposed  to  be 
rented  out  of  campaign  funds. 

He  got  started  on  the  pipe-laying  on  Sat- 
urday after  a  friend  called  him  and  disclosed 
that  the  tent  city  was  in  trouble  because 
of  its  nonexistent  sewer  system. 

No  stranger  to  weekend  work— "You  can 
drive  down  the  street  and  see  people  sitting 
on  their  ixjrches,  but  I  usually  find  some- 
thing to  do"— he  got  organized  and  was  dig- 
ging before  the  city's  residents  seemed  to 
realize  he  was  there, 

A.s  the  day  went  on  his  pipeline  progressed 
steadily  through  the  hot.  sun-baked  clay 
toward  the  plywood  shower  stalls  in  the 
center  of  the  camp. 

Clark  and  his  helper  ignored  camp  resi- 
dents who  jumped  the  trench,  kicking  dirt 
where  they  were  working. 

RAIN    FILLS    trench 

As  huge  thunderclouds  began  to  blot  out 
the  sun  at  about  6  p.m..  Clark  looked  anx- 
iously at  his  handiwork  and  the  mostly 
unfilled  trench. 

A  few  big  drops  fell,  making  dark  spots 
on  l\ls  green  denim  shirt. 

■I'm  a  damn  fool."  he  llirew  down  the 
shovel  in  his  hand. 

"But  I've  been  one — brought  up  that  way." 
He  picked  up  the  shovel  and  finished  bracing 
the  pipe  joint. 

The  rain  clouds  got  darker.  "The  least 
thev  could  do  is  fill  up  this  hole." 

He  Jumped  out  of  the  ditch.  "Take  this 
shovel  and  put  it  in  our  truck."  he  told  his 
cousin.  "I'm  going  to  do  something  about 
this." 

Clark  strode  off  between  the  plyv.-ood 
houses.  His  cousin  disappeared  in  the  other 
direction. 

Time  passed.  The  rain  began  to  fall  in 
sheets  across  the  camp. 

The  hole  began  to  fill  with  water.  The 
loosely  piled  earth  on  the  sides  turned  to 
runnv  mud. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  camp  three  men 
in  yellow  rain  slickers  experimented  with  one 
of  the  earth-moving  machines.  They  didn't 
know  who  Clark  was. 
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be  no  violence  in  connection  with  the 
visit  to  Wa.shington.  Consequently,  it 
may  be  expected  that  the  manifesta- 
tions of  this  group  to  call  attention  to 
the  poverty  plight  of  Puerto  Ricans  will 
be  peaceful. 

In  this  connection  I  include  a  state- 
ment made  in  New  York  City  on  June  2, 
1P68,  bv  the  Honorable  Roberto  Sanchez- 
Vilella,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico: 
Statement   of   Governor   Roberto  Sanchez 

ViLELLA 

Some  questions  have  arisen  regarding  the 
exact  relationship  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Gov- 
ernment to  the  plans  of  some  Puerto  Rican 
groups  In  the  United  States  to  participate  in 
the  Poor  Peoples  March  on  Wa^hlnglon.  It 
should,  parenthetically,  be  made  clear  that 
the  Puerto  Rican  involvement  in  the  March, 
while  partaking  of  the  general  movement, 
would  be  a  separate  undertaking. 

The  Puerto  Rican  Government  believes  in 
the  constitutional  prerogative  of  all  people 
to  assemble  peacefully  and  petition  for  re- 
dress of  grievances.  It  has,  lor  decades,  waged 
its  own  war  against  poverty  with  success, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Moreover,  it  holds 
in  great  esteem  the  nonviolent  ideals  of  Dr 
Martin  Luther  King,  the  originator  of  the 
Poor  Peoples  March. 

It  cannot,  liowever,  offlclally  participate  in 
anv  of  the  acUvities  of  the  March  and  nei- 
ther can  any  officers  of  this  government,  act- 
ing in  their  official  capacitv. 


TOMATO  HARVEST  CHANGES  DEM- 
ONSTRATE HOW  SCIENCE  AIDS 
FARMER.  CONSUMER 


STATEMENT  OF  GOVERNOR  ROBER- 
TO sAnchez-vilella 


HON.  SANTIAGO  POLANCO-ABREU 

resident    commissioner    from    PUERTO    RICO 

IN  T?:E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wediiesday.  June  12.  1968 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
most  Puerto  Rican  people  have  known 
poverty  at  some  time  during  their  life 
and  inany  of  them  during  their  entire 
lives. 

It  is  natural,  then,  that  Puerto  Ricans 
in--New  York  City  and  surrounding  areas 
with  relatively  easy  access  to  Washing- 
ton would  want  to  eive  a  visible  endor.se- 
inent  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign. 
They  have  coordinated  their  efforts  and 
wilf  travel  to  Washington  for  a  single 
day  visit,  about  5. COO  of  them,  in  an  en- 
touraee  of  buses  next  Saturday.  June  15. 
In  a  series  of  activities  near  and  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  they  plan  peaceful 
manifestations  of  their  punDo.se  to  call 
attention  to  poverty  amongst  Puerto 
Ricans. 

Puerto  Rican  people,  by  their  nature, 
abhore  violence,  and  extreme  precaution 
has  been  taken  to  insure  that  there  will 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

"K   CALIFORNIA 

IN  TflE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTA'nVES 
Wednesday.  June  12.  1968 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  truly 
amazing  progress  is  being  made  in  agri- 
culture to  meet  the  ever-increasin?  prob- 
lem of  obtaining  sul^icicnt  labor  to  har- 
vest crops  and  at  the  .same  time  reduce 
the  Nation's  lood  bills. 

This  has  come  about  throush  the  de- 
velopment of  new  harvestiniJ  machines 
and  machine-tolerant  crop  varieties. 

The  Califoi'nia  tomato  industry  offers 
a  good  example  of  how  eneincering  and 
plant-breeding  skills  can  be  blended 
to  advantage.  Scientists  began  working 
on  a  mechanical  tomato  harvester  about 
25  years  ago.  Focal  point  of  the  endeavor 
was  the  University  of  California's  Davis 
campus.  It  was  obvious  at  the  outset, 
however,  that  no  ordinary  tomato  would 
withstand  machine  handling.  So.  at  the 
same  time,  work  began  on  development 
of  a  tomato  to  fit  the  machine. 

By  the  early  1960's.  .scientists  had 
the  tomato  they  wanted:  a  firm,  oblong 
fruit  that  resisted  bruising.  Mr.  G.  C. 
Hanna,  an  olericuiturist  at  the  univer- 
sity's agricultural  college,  is  credited 
with  perfecting  the  new  strain  now 
planted  in  most  California  tomato  fields 
Simultaneously,  engineers  were  also 
putting  the  finishing  touches  on  their 
mechanical  picker,  a  device  that  picks  up 
tomato  vines,  strips  off  the  fruit,  and 
leaves  the  debris  behind. 

In  1965.  aiDout  a  fo'jrth  of  California's 
processing  tom.ntoes— 24,7  percent— were 
picked  by  machine.  In  1966  the  amount 
climbed  to  65.8  percent  and  in  1967  it 
was  81.8  percent.  The  cost  of  mechanical 
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harvesting  runs  about  $10  per  ton,  com- 
pared to  $17  for  handpicking. 

These  developments  were  of  particular 
Importance  to  the  15th  Congressional 
District  covering  San  Joaquin  and  Stan- 
islaus Counties,  which  I  represent.  Tradi- 
tionally, San  Joaquin  County  has  pro- 
duced about  25  percent  of  the  State's 
total  acreage  of  processing  tomatoes  and 
Stanislaus  County  about  5  percent. 
California's  total  production  consistently 
has  been  60  to  65  percent  of  the  Nation's 
entire  output. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  necessary 
to  bring  in  tens  of  thousands  of  farm- 
workers from  Mexico  to  augment  the 
work  force  of  harvest  hands  recruited 
from  SUtes  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Last 
year  the  total  number  of  supplemental 
workers  from  Mexico  was  only  6.175  and 
would  have  been  less  if  bad  weather  had 
not  prevented  planting  the  crop  in  inter- 
vals to  enable  maximum  usage  of 
machines. 

Because  hand  labor  is  scarce,  growers 
of  most  Jaandpicked  crops  are  calling 
for  mechanization,  and  .scientists  in  the 
USDA's  Agricultural  Re.'jearch  Service 
are  trj-ing  to  meet  the  demand.  Beans, 
peas,  cucumbers  and  potatoes  are  among 
vegetables  that  are  being  bred  for 
machine-proof  qualities  at  various  loca- 
tions throughout  the  country.  Mechani- 
cal harvesters  for  all  these  crops  are 
either  in  use  or  in  the  development  stage. 

In  the  orchards,  progress  in  mechani- 
cal harvesting  has  been  equally  dra- 
matic. Throughout  the  fruitgrowing  re- 
gions of  the  countr>'.  new  and  sometimes 
weird-looking  reapers  are  coming  into 
use.  Here  are  a  few  examples  of  what  is 
being  done  to  speed  harvest  of  some  of 
the  more  important  fruit  crops: 

CITRfS 

A  machine  lias  been  tested  that  shakes 
oranges  and  grapefruit  from  trees, 
catches  the  fruit,  and  conveys  it  to 
baskets.  Another  machine,  available 
commercially,  is  the  power  ladder:  it 
utilizes  hand  labor,  but  more  eflBciently 
than  ever  before.  This  machine  is  a  tri- 
cycle-type vehicle  with  a  fixed  boom. 
The  worker  rides  on  a  platform  that 
moves  up  and  down  on  the  boom:  he  reg- 
ulates the  vehicle  with  his  feet  and  has 
both  hands  free  for  picking. 

.U-PLES  I 

Engineers  have  designed  a  tractor- 
pulled  vehicle  for  the  picker  to  ride  on. 
The  picked  apples  are  dropped  into  con- 
veyor systems  and  carried  to  boxes  with- 
out danger  of  bruising.  Picking  eCBciency 
was  increased  25  percent  with  the  ma- 
chine. Also,  it  enables  women  to  do  the 
work.  I 

BLUEBERRIES  ' 

A  machine  is  being  tested  that  would 
enable  a  worker  to  triple  his  picking 
capacity.  The  machine  has  two  spindles 
mounted  vertically,  each  with  160  rubber 
fingers.  As  the  machine  travels  along  the 
row,  the  revolving  spindles  move  through 
the  bushes.  Mature  blueberries  are 
shaken  off  the  plants  and  are  caught  in 
wooden  boxes  at  the  base  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

CHERRIES 

Shaker-type  mechanical  harvesters 
have  proven  quite  successful  and  are 
being  used  by  an  increasing  number  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

growers.  About  50  million  pounds  of 
cherries  are  harvested  annually  by 
machine. 

DATES 

"Date  towers"  have  been  built,  fea- 
turing catwalks  that  can  be  raised  the 
30  to  50  feet  necessary  to  reach  the  tops 
of  date-bearing  palms.  Dates  can  be 
harvested  in  bunches  by  pickers  on  the 
catwalks.  Most  of  the  California  date 
crop  is  now  harvested  this  way. 

Most  of  the  improvements  in  fruit 
harvesting  have  been  brought  about 
through  mechanical  genius.  However, 
other  lines  of  attack  are  being  pursued. 
One  ARS  researcher,  for  example,  has 
had  some  success  at  making  oranges 
drop  from  trees  by  spraying  the  trees 
with  ascorbic  acid.  And  scientists  in 
Washington  are  experimenting  with  a 
growth  retardant  that  delays  maturity  of 
apples  and  would  pennit  growers  in 
labor-short  areas  to  harvest  over  a 
longer  period  of  time. 

As  the  consumer  population  grows  and 
the  food-producing  work  force  dimin- 
ishes, harvesting  researchers  will  pro- 
vide valuable  tools  to  help  insure  a 
steady  flow  of  products  from  field  to 
market. 
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THE  POWER  OF  THE  PEN 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISI.-\NA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Jmie  12.  1968 

Mr,  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  James  L. 
Knight,  a  newsman,  recently  addressed  a 
group  of  his  fellow  publishers  in  New- 
Orleans. 

His  speech  is  illustrative  of  the  concern 
and  discontent  prevalent  among  our  peo- 
ple today. 

The  American  people  are  due  some 
answers  in  plain  straiglit  talk.  They  no 
longer  accept  more  assurances  and  see 
through  the  hocus  pocus  of  intellectual 
jargon.  Their  paycheck  deductions  and 
a  dollar  that  continues  to  buy  less  and 
less  is  genuine  education  that  something 
is  wrong. 

I  know  of  no  one  better  qualified  than 
Mr.  Knight  and  his  fellow  publishers  to 
bring  to  the  American  people  the  answers 
they  are  entitled  to  receive — merely  the 
facts. 

And  all  the  newsmen  need  only  start 
writing  their  own  stories  for  exchange 
through  their  associations.  They  will  be 
surprised  to  find  that  a  ready-made  dis- 
tribution .system  awaits  the  power  in 
their  pen.  Two  hundred  million  tongues 
can  overcome  any  controlled  communica- 
tions system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Mr.  Knight's 
speech : 

Talk   by   James  L.    Knight   to   Publishers 
Recently  in  New  Orleans 

.■\  song  called  "Give  Me  Some  Old-Time 
Religion"'  may  represent  what  is  needed  in 
the  U.S.  more  than  any  other  .single  factor. 

I'm  certain  that  most  of  us  here  today  are 
just  plain  shook-up  when  we  try  to  com- 
prehend the  things  that  go  on  around  us. 
Neither  do  we  understand  the  attitudes  of 
our  public  officials. 

In  nil  segments  of  our  daily  life  we  see 
things  that  cause  us  to  draw  back  in  sheer 
disbelief. 

Is  there  anyone  In  this  room  for  Instance, 


who  wouldn't  blow  his  cool  should  he  learn 
that  his  at-school  daughter  was  shacked  up 
with  a  fellow?  Parental  displeasure  in  this 
famous  case,  I  thought,  didn't  reflect  much 
concern.  Nor  did  the  Barnard  College  official 
family  when  they  adopted  a  policy  deter- 
mined by  a  Judicial  Council — which  is  a 
group  of  students  and  professors! 

Linda,  you  may  recall,  had  some  pretty 
modern  ideas  of  an  Ideal  relationship  witli 
her  boy  friend.  For  her  expressions  and  ideal.-;, 
the  power  strticture  of  the  school  set  down 
a  rock  hard  ruling  that  this  young  lad\ 
should  be  denied  cafeteria  privileges  for  .i 
couple  of  weeks ! 

Weren't  you  baffled  a  bit  when  a  group  ot 
young  anarchists  took  control  of  Ave  build- 
ings in  the  Columbia  University  complex"' 
School  officials  did  nothing  to  throw  the 
bums  out  while  they  watched  these  touglis 
desecrate  the  school.  At  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity you  witnessed  a  group  of  Negroe'^ 
command  the  school  to  agree  to  provide  thfri. 
with  "segregated  housing."  Imagine  a  groi.n 
of  white  students  demanding  and  Imagii.r: 
them  receiving  approval  of  "segregate, 
housing." 

Let's  take  a  look  at  our  national  Imago 
Do  you  recall  the  famous  deal  that  the  U.s 
made  with  Castro?  We  paid  over  a  billion  :!i 
ransom  to  effect  the  release  of  1500  Cub.ii. 
irom  their  own  country. 

Recently  we  watched  another  of  our  n  i- 
tlonal  images  smashed  when  the  Pueblo  sur- 
rendered without  a  struggle  to  a  bunch  ■  : 
Koreans  who  mounted  their  attack  from 
small  patrol  craft.  Wonder  what  sort  of  twirl- 
ing goes  on  In  the  graves  of  our  great  nav,  ; 
heroes — Perry.    Parragut.    John    Paul   Jone? 

Are  there  any  In  this  room  today  who  u'r- 
much   comfort   out   of   LBJ's   several    rece?. 
attempts     to     deny     the     American     peop: 
knowledge  of   facts  concerning  our   foreler. 
commitments? 

Quite  a  few  here  had  an  opportunity  " 
see  and  hear,  at  the  AP  meeting  in  New  Yort:. 
Horst  Paas  and  Peter  .^mett  describe  cor,- 
dltions  in  Vietnam.  They  brutally  portrayed 
the  bloody  sickening  mess  that  exists  in  th;;: 
nightmare  spot.  500,000  good  U.S.  service  mer. 
were  still  being  pushed  around  by  sm.ii: 
bodies  of  dedicated  Viet  Cong.  While  thi? 
went  on  the  so-called  government  of  Viet- 
nam was  making  off  with  untold  millions  '  ; 
U.S.  supplies  and  money. 

Humble  as  was  the  picture  of  the  Viet- 
nam situation,  it  sort  of  paled  in  comparisr .. 
to  the  mealy  mouthlngs  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Clark  Clifford,  who.  during  a  lunchec:. 
session,  asstued  each  and  every  one  of  rs 
that  things  were  going  just  fine  over  there. 

We  nre  now  advised  that  arrangements  are 
being  made  to  effect  the  release  of  the  Pueblo 
crewmen — and  that  President  Peterson  ot 
B.^rnard  announced  last  Thursday  that  Linda 
LeC'.air  would  be  allowed  to  continue  as  . 
student  in  .school.  As  a  footnote — may  I  ob- 
serve that  President  Peterson  made  the  an- 
nouncement after  a  sit-in  by  .35  Barnard 
students  who  presented  petitions  from  the 
student  body.  Whatever  you  think  of  Presi- 
dent Peterson  is  your  business — maybe  you 
agree — but  I'm  troubled  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
LeClair  haven't  made  some  simple  little 
move  of  their  own  with  respect  to  their 
datighter's  attitude. 

These  executive  clinics  have  served  our  in- 
dustry very  well  over  the  years.  We  have  a 
better  relationship  within  the  newspaper 
ranks — and  with  particular  emphasis  in  the 
South.  There  are  few — if  any— southern  pub- 
lishing plants  that  couldn't  continue  func- 
iioni.ig  if  the  publisher  willed  to  do  .so. 

Surely  most  of  you  realize  that  while  I  may 
appear  here  as  a  dragon  slayer — you  need 
but  to  look  a  bit  to  the  North  and  you  ob- 
serve our  Detroit  Free  Press  lias  been  shut 
down  a  little  over  6  months.  Let  me  expand 
that  and  say  that  during  the  last  five  years 
the  Detroit  newspapers  have  been  shut  down 
more  than  one  full  year  out  of  the  last  five. 

What's  the  answer  to  this  problem?  I  must 
confess  that  I  don't  know.  Sometimes  I  think 
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that  mavbe  If  I  had  been  in  Detroit,  I'd  be  In- 
clined to  trv  to  publish.  Well— I'm  not  there— 
and  we  have  a  competent  staff  there — so  I 
shall  refrain  from  second  guessing. 

We  all  have  feelings  about  governmental, 
sociological  and  business  problems.  I  think 
we  all  instinctively  feel  that  something  Is 
wrong  in  labor  matters  Government  rtiles 
ilmost  universally  favor  the  unions— but  this 
does  not  create  peace.  We  watch  the  railroad 
unions,  the  airline  unions,  the  telephone 
unions,  the  steel  unions,  the  rubber  unions 
and  dozens  of  others  strike  nationwide  to 
stop  commerce. 

No  one  seems  to  get  excited  about  the 
jjiess— those  of  who  experience  a  moment  of 
Uiconvenlence  sputter  a  little,  but  that's 
about  the  extent  of  complaining. 

Prom   where   I   sit   there   are   a  couple  of 
things  that  give  me  a  feeling  of  dread  and 
msecurlty— can  it  be  possible  that,  in   our 
h.aste  to  make  a  few  bucks  so  we  can  dash 
off  to  the  country  club  for  a  martini  and  a 
round  of  golf,   we  are  completely  oblivious 
and  blinded  to  realities?  Are  we  so  sure  that 
our  democratic  processes  are  impervious  to 
erosion  that  we  fail  to  keep  a  watch  at  the 
gate?  Do  we  dlsmi.ss  these  college  rumbles  as 
a  thing  of  the  time?  Are  these  "Poor  Marches" 
=;pontanetous?  Are  the  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  completely  innocent  of  de- 
structive motivation 'r'  Are  the  lies  h.anded  out 
about  our  international  relationships  caused 
bv    stupidity,    or    is    -here    something    more 
sinister?  Is  there  any  fairness  to  the  Ameri- 
can society  which  approves  Negroes  demand- 
ing and  getting  segregated  quarters  when  his 
white   brother  is  denied   the  same?  Is  there 
anv  reason  to  be  suspicious  about  a  govern- 
ment that  permits  the  dollar  to  be  weakened 
At,  a  time  when   fiscal  discipline  should   be 

hard? 

Is  it  a  coincidence  that  the  Reardon  report 
-hould  make  its  appearance  and  rule  that  the 
ourts  should  deny  reporters  from  comment- 
in^-  on  their  actions?  Is  it  only  a  happen- 
stance that  the  people  of  this  land  are  de- 
nied the  truth  about  our  military  progress 
overseas?  Never  has  a  nation  needed  discl- 
pl-ne  social,  fiscal  and  governmental  more 
'han  at  this  moment— and  never  have  we 
nad  so  little! 

I  am  reminded  of  the  following  quotation 
<>t  Lenin  from  John  Stormer's  book  'Tl-ie 
Death  of  a  Nation." 

"First,  we  will  take  Eastern  Europe,  then 
■he  masses  of  Asia,  then  we  will  encircle  the 
L'nited  States,  which  will  be  the  last  bastion 
Mf  capitalism.  We  will  not  have  to  attack.  It 
will    fall    into    our    hands    like    an    overripe 

irult."  ^  ,    , 

The  Communists,  vou  recall,  iiave  statea 
•hat  the  conquest  of  the  United  States  would 
be  achieved  bv  the  elimination  of  religion, 
•he  destruction  of  the  family  unit  and  a  lack 
if  national  fiscal  discipline.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  elements  that  they  expected  to 
rause  unrest.  If  these  are  really  the  agents 
of  our  destruction— then  let  us  recognize  that 
we  are  pretty  far  down  the  road. 

I  conclude  bv  praying  that.  God  willing,  we 
mav  return  to  this  meeting  next  year  under 
circumstances  that  are  obviously  improved. 
That  we  trv  a  little  more  flag  waving  and 
that  we  have  a  lot  less  synthetic  mourning 
for  a  non  synthetic  trouble  maker.  That  we 
obtain  some  leaders  who  know  the  truth  and 
use  it. 

WHAT  CAN  WE  DO  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST? 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  12.  1968 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  serious  stu- 
dents of  the  history  and  problems  of  the 
Panama  Canal  understand  the  interac- 
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tlon  between  that  interocean  artery  with 
the  other  great  strategic  waterway,  the 
Suez  Canal.  Significant  happenings  at 
one  make  their  impact  on  the  other. 

Tlie   maintenance,    operation,   sanita- 
tion, protection,  and  defen.se  of  these  two 
vital  channels  of  commerce  since  World 
War  I  have  emphasized  the  necessity  for 
both  to  be  controlled  by  great  powers. 
Onlv  in  that  way  can  they  be  adminis- 
tered on  terms  of  equality  for  all  na- 
tions, with  tolls  that  arc  just  and  equita- 
ble   At  the  Panama  Canal  today,   it  is 
beine  efficiently  operated  on  these  prin- 
ciples; at  the  Suez  Canal,  it  has  been 
blocked  by  Egypt  .'^ince  the  Arab-Israel 
war  of  June  1967,  dislocatine  world  trade 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans, 
encouraeinc  the  con.struction  of  super- 
vessels  designed  to  avoid  Suez  transits 
thiouchout   the   indefinite   future,   and 
emphasizing  the  strategic  importance  of 
southern  Africa  for  the  defense  of  West- 
ern civilization. 

As  reaards  the  Suez  Canal,  the  entire 
region  of  the  Red  Sea  is  geographically 
significant.  Nations  have  fought  for  its 
control  o->cr  many  centuries  and  the 
present  situation  there  is  one  of  the 
gravest  peril. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  the  hignest  in- 
terest that  I  read  a  most  illuminating 
recent  article  on  the  major  geopolitical 
questions  involved  by  Sir  John  Bagot 
Glubb,  former  commander  of  Jordan  s 
\rab  Lecion  and  renowned  authority  on 
the  Middle  Near  Ea.stern  area.  In  deal- 
in"  with  his  .subject,  he  shows  the  dis- 
ciplined thinking  and  in.sisht  of  the  able 
profef^.sional  military  officer. 

Becau.se  of  the  value  of  Sir  John's  ar- 
ticle as  leaards  the  Suez  Canal  area  and 
its  implications  for  the  Panama  Canal. 
I  include  its  full  text  and  commend  it  for 
readin'^  bv  all  Members  of  Congress  and 
others  concerned  with  foreign  policy 
questions: 

IFrom  American  Mercury,  summer  19681 
WHAT  Can  We  Do  in  the  Middle  East? 
,Bv  Lt   Gen.  Sir  John  Glubb.  K  C.B     C.M.G., 
D.S.O..O.B.E..  M.C.I 
(Note— Lt    Gen.  Sir  John  Baaot   Glubb. 
KCB,    C.M.G..    D.S.O..    O.B.E..    MC.    i.s    the 
father   of   Jordan's   Arab   Legion,   which    he 
commanded  from   1939   to   1956.  His  experi- 
ence in  the  Middle  East  began  in  1926.  and  he 
is  internationally  recognized   as  a   foremost 
authority  on  this  area.  Glubb  has  authored 
books  on  the  Mideast  and,  since  his  ret  re- 
ment  has  travelled  and  lectured  extensively,  i 
The     '\rab-Israell    confrontation    may    be 
considered    from    two    viewpoints- that    of 
world   balance  of  power,  especially  bet^^een 
the  United   States  and   Russia,  and  that  of 
a  local  struggle  between  Israel  and  her  neigh- 
bors  We  will  commence  with  the  first  aspect 
of  the  problem.  ., 

Egypt  occupies  a  position  almost  exactly 
m  the  center  of  the  three  continents  of 
Europe.  -Asia  and  Africa,  if  we  omit  China, 
which  has  always  gone  her  own  way. 
Throughout  the  five  thousand  vears  of  re- 
corded' hi-story,  the  greatest  empire  at  aiiy 
given  period  has  always  held  Egypt.  The  rea- 
sons lor  the  immense  importance  of  Egypt 
in  the  world  balance  of  power  are: 

(11  The  wealthy  trade  route  from  India. 
Africa  Indonesia.  China  and  Australia  to 
Western  Europe,  passes  through  Egypt,  Thus, 
any  great  power  in  control  of  Egypt  has  the 
economy  of  Western  Europe  at  its  mercy. 

(O)  A  ereat  power  firmly  established  in 
Egypt  can  move  into  Africa.  Asia  or  Europe 
as  "it  feels  inclined  and  conversely,  can  pre- 
vent its  enemies  from  moving  from  one  con- 
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tlnent   to   another.   Egypt   has   been   rightly 
called  "the  crossroads  of  the  old  world 

Moreover,  such  movement  does  not  only 
mean  the  movement  of  armed  forces  in  war, 
but  also  the  spread  of  propaeanda  and  po- 
litical influence  in  peace  Egypt  Is  the  ideal 
base  for  the  extension  of  political  influence 
into  Asia  and  Africa. 

western  influence  cone 
Twenty  years  ago.  the  whole  of  the  Middle 
E.-XSI  including  Egypt  was  completely  associ- 
ated with  the  West— the  United  States 
Prance  and  Britain.  Today  the  majority  of 
these  countries  arc.  to  a  varying  degree,  as- 
sociated with  the  Soviet  government.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  United  .States  and  Britain  lias 
almost  disappeared  from  this,  perhaps  the 
most  important  strategic  area  in  the  world. 

Take  another  example.  The  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  was  built  in 
order  "to  resist  the  spre.ad  of  Ru.ssian  influ- 
ence over  Europe  The  southerly  members  of 
NATO  include  Italy,  Greece  and  Turkey.  All 
three  of  these  countries  are  surrounded  on 
three  sides  bv  sea.  When  NATO  was  formed, 
the  Mediterranean  was  an  Anglo-American 
lake  and  the  Western  Allies  were  perfectly 
capable  of  guarding  the  shores  of  Italy, 
Greece  and  Turkey.  Now  Russia  has.  in  the 
Mediterranean,  as  many  warships  as  the 
United  States  and  the  position  of  the  south- 
ern NATO  states  is  precarious. 

NEW     soviet     bases 

Moreover,  since  June  1967,  the  Soviet  fleet 
enjoys  the  use  of  many  ot  the  naval  bases  and 
airfields  in  Arab  countries  built  by  Britain 
and  Prance  to  defend  these  countries  Not 
onlv  so,  but  the  Russians  did  not  seize  all 
the  bases  and  installations  by  force.  On  the 
contrary.  Egypt  and  Syria,  out  of  fear  of 
Israel  have  welcomed  the  Russians  as  their 
defenders  against  Israel  and  (as  they  believet 
against  her  sponsor,  the  United  States.  These 
developments  have  brought  about  a  major 
change  in  the  world  balance  of  power  in  favor 
of  the  Soviets,  of  which  we  have  by  no  means 
vet  seen  the  full  resvilts. 

"  No  sooner  did  the  British  evacuate  Aden 
than  the  Rus.sians  invited  the  Republic  of 
South  Yemen  to  send  a  delegation  to  Mos- 
cow. British  aid  was  quickly  replaced  by 
Soviet  aid  in  South  Arabia. 

At  the  moment  the  Suez  Canal  is  blocked 
bv  the  presence  of  the  Israelis  on  the  East 
bank,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  re-opened  we  may 
expect  to  see  Russian  warships  in  Aden  and 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Persian  Gulf, 
where  lie  the  world's  richest  oil  deposits,  most 
of  them  at  present  being  exploited  by  Ameri- 
can oil  companies. 

Sea  power  is  the  key  to  world  power  and 
Soviet  fleets  are  rapidly  expanding  into  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  When 
the  British  Empire  fleet  began  to  decline, 
i*  was  assumed  that  the  United  States  would 
replace  it.  Now  the  Russians  seem  to  be  more 
and  more  taking  over  the  position  once  oc- 
cupied bv  Britain.  One  of  the  most  alarming 
aspects  of  the  present  situation  Is  the  speed 
with  which  Soviet  influence  has  been  ad- 
vancing since  June  1967. 

SOVIETS   stir   VP   CONJXICT 

There  appears  now  to  be  no  doubt  that 
the  "Six-Dav  War"  was  contrived  by  the 
Russians,  who  "warned"  Egypt  of  an  intend- 
ed IsraeU  attack  on  Syria.  Arabs  and  Israelis 
alike  have  .since  investigated  this  report 
and  both  sides  agree  that  it  was  fictitious. 
The  onlv  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the 
Soviet  government  invented  this  alarm  in  or- 
der to  start  trouble. 

For  two  hundred  years  the  Russians  have 
fought  war  after  war  in  order  to  break 
through  into  the  Mediterranean,  but  they 
have  always  been  foiled  by  the  powers  of 
Western  Europe  who  had  no  desire  to  see 
a  Rtisslan  fleet  off  the  shores  of  southern 
Europe  and  controlling  the  trade  route 
through  Egypt. 

Three  years  ago.  a  prominent  German  dip- 
lomat escpressed  the  opinion  that  Germany 
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had  lost  both  World  Wars  because  she  had 
failed  to  seize  Egypt.  'But  marlc  my  words," 
he  added.  Russia  is  not  going  to  make  the 
same  mistake  She  has  her  eye  on  Egypt  all 
right.- 

In  the  summer  of  1967,  with  the  United 
States  bogged  down  in  Vietn:im.  Russia  saw 
her  chance  Her  secret  report  to  President 
Nasser  set  her  plans  moving.  The  Egyptian 
army  crossed  the  Suez  Canal  to  ■threaten" 
Israel  and  thereby  prevent  her  'attacking" 
Syria. 

.AR.\BS   .\IIE   WEAK  | 

Every  professional  officer  who  had  served 
In  the  Middle  East  knew  that  Egypt  could 
not  possibly  defeat  Israel.  The  Arabs  them- 
selves were  aware  of  the  fact  and  had  agreed 
to  avoid  a  clash  with  Israel.  Presumably  Nas- 
ser was  bluffing  or  was  relying  on  the  active 
support  of  Russia,  for  he  did  not  even  in- 
form the  other  Arab  countries  what  he  was 
going  to  do.  Only  Russia  seems  to  have 
known  and  sent  her  warships  through  the 
Bosporus  to  "support"  him. 

The  Russian  plan  was  in  two  phases: 

I  1 )  Phase  one  was  to  make  the  United 
States  come  out  openly  in  support  of  Israel. 
This  was  essential  to  the  Soviet  plan,  as  It 
would  sevxr  relations  between  the  Arabs  and 
the  United  States  and  make  it  impossible  for 
America  to  assume  the  role  of  the  neutral 
mediator  who  might  stop  the  war.  Tlie  United 
States  innocently  fell  Into  the  trap,  followed 
by  Britain. 

1 2 )  Phase  two  of  the  Soviet  plan  was  to 
get  the  Egyptlons  defeated  and  helpless. 
This  the  Israelis  accomplished  and  appeared 
on  the  banks  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Just  as  the 
Russian  fleet  arrived  In  Alexandria  and  Port 
Said,  where  it  was  hailed  as  the  savior  of 
Egypt  I 

RUSSIANS  MOVE  IN  I 

With  the  Egyptlon  army  disorganized  and 
demoralized,  the  Israelis  on  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  United  States  believed  to  be  the  ally 
of  Israel,  there  could  only  be  one  outcome. 
The  Russians  took  charge  of  the  defense  of 
Egypt.  Russian  officers  took  over  the  com- 
mand and  reorganization  of  the  Egyptlon 
army.  Russian  warships  lay  in  the  former 
British  naval  bases  of  Alexandria  and  Port 
Said. 

Like  all  great  plans,  the  Soviet  plan  was 
qui'.e  simple.  It  all  went  off  with  exemplary 
smoothness  and  before  anyone  in  the  West 
knew  what  was  happening,  the  world  bal- 
ance o:  power  had  swung  across  in  favor  of 
the  Soviets.  Not  a  single  Russian  had  been 
killed  or  wounded  or  indeed  had  fired  a  shot, 
Russia  had  achieved  her  two-hundred-year- 
old  objective, 

ARAB  .\ND  ISR.\ELI  INTERESTS 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  My  In- 
tention is  to  be  entirely  practical  and  objec- 
tive. If  any  "interests"  are  considered,  they 
will  be  In  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  Britain. 

In  June  1967,  the  Israelis  gained  a  swift 
and  dramatic  victory  But  unfortunately,  vic- 
tory is  a  heady  wine.  To  be  humble  in  vic- 
tory Is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  test  of 
character  in  life.  The  Israelis  were  naturally 
excited,  elated,  perhaps  even  arrogant.  For 
several  weeks,  they  waited  for  the  Arabs  to 
surrender  and  throw  themselves  on  their 
mercy  But  nothing  happened.  They  delib- 
erately avoided  introducing  any  mediators 
or  asking  for  outside  help  to  bring  the  two 
sides  together.  The  Israelis  wished  to  accept 
the  surrender  of  their  enemies  and  them- 
selves to  dictate  the  peace  terms. 

In  point  of  fact,  both  Egypt  and  Jordan 
were  badly  shaken  and  seemed  for  a  time  to 
be  ready  to  concede  much.  I  cannot  person- 
ally avoid  the  impression  that,  if  the  United 
States  had  intervened  in  October  or  Novem- 
ber 1967,  peace  might  have  been  concluded, 
but  I  may  be  wrong 

Since    Christmas,    however,    the   situation 
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has  deteriorated  The  idea  of  guerrilla  resist- 
ance has  gained  ground  among  the  Arabs, 
partly  as  a  result  of  the  example  of  Vietnam. 
Chinese  propaganda  has  made  .some  progress 
in  Syria,  They  are  still  extremely  Inefficient 
at  guerrlll.\  operations  and  their  efforts  have 
produced  little  effect.  It  takes  six  or  seven 
years  to  train  a  civilian  population  to  guer- 
rilla resistance,  which  involves  incredible 
suffering  and  the  ruin  of  the  countryside 

If,  however,  all  the  Arabic-speaking  peoples 
are  sufficiently  determined.  Israel  can  never 
achieve  peace.  It  is  no-,  yet  cert.'iln  that  the 
Arabs  will  show  sufficient  resolution,  for 
ethnically  they  are  manv  different  peoples 
which  share  a  common  religion,  culture  and 
language  but  do  not  belong  to  the  same 
stock, 

SEARCH  FOR  VICTORIOUS  END 

Israel  could  occupy  Amman,  Beirut  or  Da- 
mascus, but  what  then?  Wherever  they 
stopped  there  would  still  be  a  battle  line  in 
front  of  them.  And,  of  course,  the  further 
they  went,  the  longer  would  be  their  com- 
munications through  hostile  country.  More- 
over, with  every  military  advance  the  inten- 
sity of  the  hatred  opposed  to  them  would  in- 
crease. Thus  if  (and  here  there  Is  an  element 
of  doubt)  the  Arabs  are  tough  enough,  vast 
areas  of  the  Middle  East  may  be  laid  waste, 
great  numbers  of  civilians  may  be  killed,  but 
the  Israelis  will  still  not  achieve  peace. 

The  mistake  which  the  Israelis  may  be 
making  has  been  made  many  times  before  in 
history.  The  northern  races,  from  Russia  to 
Britain  and  North  America,  have  a  centuries- 
old  tradition  of  standing  up  and  slaughtering 
one  another  in  pitched  battle.  They  consider 
this  the  proper  role  of  the  soldier  and  they 
look  with  contempt  on  an  enemy  who  will 
not  "stand  up  and  fight."  But  when  the  gre.it 
technological  military  machine  has  rolle<l 
over  the  country,  ostensibly  flattening  all  op- 
position, the  northerners  discover  that  they 
still  have  not  won. 

No  enemy  leaders  come  forward  to  sur- 
render. Nobody  cooperates  with  the  victors. 
SaboUige  and  assassination  increase.  In  other 
words,  any  great  power  can  conquer  an  -Arab 
country  but  it  is  only  after  victory  that  the 
trouble  begins. 

To  win  the  peace  In  Asia  requires  a  knowl- 
edge of  and  sympathy  with  the  people.  It 
also  needs  wisdom,  hiunillty.  compromise, 
perhaps  even  love.  "Arabs  are  sub-human; 
the  only  argument  they  imderstand  is  fear," 
an  Israeli  said  to  me. 

PE.^CE  ONLY  IF  IMPOSED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  U.S.S.R. 

As  I  have  said,  I  am  not  taking  sides  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  .'Vrabs,  but  I  fervently 
desire  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  But  if  peace 
necessitates  sympathy  and  compromise,  it 
-seems  luilikely  that  the  Arabs  and  Israelis 
are  going  to  get  together.  It  seems  to  me  that 
things  have  now  gone  so  far  that  peace  can 
only  be  achieved  if  the  United  States  and 
Russia  agree  on  what  are  fair  terms  and  then 
together  exert  such  pressure  on  both  sides 
as  is  necessary  to  secure  acceptance.  When 
such  a  settlement  has  been  reached,  the  two 
powers  must  guarantee  its  continued  ob- 
servance. 

PEACE  MAY  NOT  COME 

If  peace  is  not  achieved  now,  spasmodic 
fighting  may  continue  for  twenty,  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years.  In  Asia,  the  U.S.  is  believed 
to  be  a  hundred  percent  on  the  side  of  Israel. 
This  may  be  exaggerated  or  incorrect  but  it 
is  universally  believed.  The  longer  hostilities 
continue  with  Israel  militarily  dominant,  the 
more  Arab  countries  will  call  in  the  Russians. 
Moreover,  the  same  tendency  is  already 
spreading  to  non-Arab  Muslim  countries.  The 
CENTO  Treaty,  designed  by  the  Western  pow- 
ers to  hold  back  the  spread  of  Soviet  power, 
is  already  shaken.  Turkey,  one  of  the  stoutest 
allies  of  the  West,  is  now  almost  surrounded 
by  Russia. 
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Unless  peace  can  be  established  In  the 
Middle  East  now,  ever-expanding  areas  of 
Western  Asia  and  North  Africa  may  despair 
of  the  West  and  throw  in  their  lot  unre- 
servedly with  Moscow. 


SAVE  US  FROM  ALL  OUR    SAVIORS" 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed?iesday.  June  12,  1968 

Mr,  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
assassination  of  Robert  Kennedy  has 
evoked  much  comment  on  causes  and 
cures  but  none  quite  as  poignantly  true 
as  that  of  my  good  friend  Arthur 
Hoppe,  in  the  Evening  Star,  June  10. 
1968: 

Save   Us   Prom    All    Our   "Saviors" 

The  anger  grew.  As  the  tiny  figures  swirled 
and  eddied  across  the  television  screen  and 
told  their  conflicting  stories  in  shock  and 
horror,  the  anger  grew. 

That  tills  should  happen  once  again  to 
the  Kennedys.  Tliat  this  should  hf  ppen  once 
again  to  all  of  us. 

It  was  an  all-encompassing  anger.  It  en- 
compassed the  sickness  of  our  society,  the 
unfairness  of  life,  it  questioned  God, 

"I  did  it  for  my  country."  a  news  an- 
nouncer quoted  the  gunman  as  saying,  1 
did  it   because  I  love  my  country," 

Suddenly  the  anger  focused.  It  focused 
not  .so  much  on  the  Runmaii  as  on  all  those 
like  him  among  us— those  who  know  what 
is  good  for  the  rest  of  us,  those  who  pusii 
and  shove  and  trample  and  shoot  and  kill 
in  the  righteousness  of  their  own  glorious 
cause. 

Save  us.  dear  Lord,  from  those  who  v.'ould 
save  us. 

For  no  man  consciotisly  does  evil.  Each 
man  must  justify  to  himself  what  he  does. 
And  how  easy  that  is  for  those  who  know 
they  serve  in  a  righteotis  cause. 

Hov/  easy  for  the  assassin  to  pull  the 
trigger,  lor  he  knows  v.-hat's  jood  for  hi.s 
country.  How  easy  for  the  Nazi  '.o  strangle 
a  Jew,  far  l:ie  knows  he  builds  :;  Reich  that 
will  last  a  thousand  years.  How  easy  for  ;-. 
Commimist  to  purge  a  dissenter,  for  he 
knows  he  creates  a  brave  new  world. 

How  easy  it  is  for  the  Christian  or  the 
Moslem  to  butcher  his  fellow  man.  for  lit- 
is the  repository  of  divine  truth.  How  easv 
for  the  Viet  Cong  terrorist  or  the  Saigon 
police  chief,  for  each  knows  he  kills  to  save 
his  nation. 

How  easy   for  the   Klansman   to   lynch 
black,  for  he  know-s  he  saves  the  Southern 
Way  of  Life.  How  easy  for  a  Black  militant 
to  cry.   "Burn,   baby,   burn,"   for   he  knows 
this  will  make   his  people   free. 

Hov/  easy  for  the  radical  left  to  strive  to 
tear  down  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  en- 
tire, for  they  know  our  society  is  destroying 
our  souls.  How  easy  for  the  radical  right  tc 
form  secret  guerrilla  bands,  trained  to  shoot 
and  kill,  for  thev  know  they  must  save  us 
all. 

How  easy  it  is.  How  easy  it  is  for  the 
righteous  to  justify  what  they  do. 

So  the  anger  grew.  And  with  it  the  hatred 
I  ha^ed.  We  mtist  somehow  save  ourselves, 
from  these  hateful  people  who  would  march 
militantly  over  us  to  save  our  society,  our 
nation,  otir  world. 

In  my  own  self-righteousness,  I  hated 
more  than  I  can  remember  ever  hating  be- 
fore. In  my  own  self-righteousness,  I  coulci 
gladly  have  seen  them  all  destroyed.  In  my 
own  self-righteousness. 


And  now,  in  reflection,   I  am  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  in  what  I   have  long  be- 

If  I  would  remake  the  world,  I  had  better 
start  with  me. 


FIRST     LADY'S     CONTINUING     EF- 
FORTS TO  BEAUTIFY  AMERICA 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wed7iesday,  June  12,  1968 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speal'.er,  I  com- 
mend the  First  Lady  for  her  continued 
U-adership  and  participation  in  her  na- 
tionwide campaign  to  beautify  America. 

Mrs.  Lvndon  Johnson  spoke  at  the  an- 
nual awards  ceremony  of  the  Committee 
lor  a  More  Beautiful  Capital  at  the  White 
House  this  week,  and  praised  the  com- 
mittee for  its  work  in  improving  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Mrs.  Johnson  said: 

Your  accomplishments  are  Important — to 
your  families  and  neighbors  who  are  so  proud 
;-,f  you — and  verv  much  so  to  me.  This  is  a 
time  when  we  recognize  the  jxiwer  for  good 
that  each  citizen  has. 


The  First  Lady  presented  awards  to 
Mrs  Svlvia  Shugrue  and  Mrs.  Lucille 
Johnson,  members  of  the  committee,  for 
inspiring  and  guiding  students  in  their 
beautification  prelects. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  Mrs.  Johnson  s 
remarks  at  this  ceremony: 

REMARKS  OF  MRS.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON  .»lT  THE 
ANNUAL    AWARDS     CEREMONY     OF    THE     COM- 
MITTEE   FOR    A    More    Beautiful    Capttal, 
THE  White  House,  June  11,  1968 
It  Is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  all  of  you  here 
lodav,  for  vou  are  the  people  who  have  been 
working  day  In  and  day  out,  with  your  hands 
and  your  hearts,  to  improve  this  city — our 
Nation's  Capital. 

You  are  the  doers— vou  do  not  dream  Idly 
nor  give  up  in  despair!  You  are  showing  all 
of  us  how  each  person  can  contribute  some- 
thing of  positive  value. 

Your  accomplishments  are  important— to 
your  families  and  neighbors  who  are  so 
proud  of  vou— and  very  much  so  to  me.  This 
is  a  time  v/hen  we  recognize  the  power  for 
good  that  each  citizen  has. 

One  entrv  I  recall  so  well  Included  a  line 
that  Is  a  message  to  us  all.  This  lady  wrote, 
I  made  the  first  move  and  asked  the  chil- 
dren to  join  me  and  they  have." 

Yesterday  I  drove  around  the  city  to  see 
some  of  your  accomplishments  first  hand. 
;.nd  I  was"  delighted  with  the  variety  and  ex- 
tent of  vour  efforts. 

Some  of  vou  have  cleared  out  vacant  lit- 
tered lots  to  provide  much-needed  recrea- 
tion space  in  your  neighborhods.  Others 
have  cleaned  up  and  planted  their  yards 
and  places  of  business.  Even  such  challeng- 
ing ones  as  service  stations  and  a  ware- 
house—have been  brightened  with  shrubs 
.ind  flowers. 

I'm  delighted  that  we  are  recognizing  some 
15  filling  stations  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
oia  which  have  landscaped  their  stations  and 
made  a  real  contribution  to  their  neighbor- 
hoods. I  want  to  thank  a  member  of  my 
committee.  Mr.  Adam  Rumoshosky  with  the 
.American  Petroleum  Institute,  who  has  done 
much  to  stimulate  oil  companies  to  en- 
courage stations  in  this  effort. 

There  are  215.000  stations  in  the  nation, 
and  400  in  Washington,  They  are  located  In 
well-traveled  spots  by  the  very  nature  of 
their  business. 

I'm  delighted  that  a  beginning  has  been 
made.  One  of  the  winners  here  has  told  me 
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that  the  landscaping  has  brought  forth  com- 
pliments and  more  business.  Everyone  takes 
an  interest  in  the  station's  appearance  and 
expresses  appreciation  for  what  has  been 
done  to  make  it  a  real  asset  to  the  neighbor- 
hood 

At  the  Twin  Oaks  Demonstration  Center, 
children  have  been  raising  flowers  and  veg- 
etables, and  I  am  sure  no  corn  ever  tasted 
as  good  as  that  which  you  raised  and  en- 
Joyed  at  your  corn  feast  last  summer! 

A  variety  of  projects  have  been  carried  out 
in  the  schools,  ranging  irom  the  topographi- 
cal map  of  the  new  Braille  Trail  at  the 
Arboretum  which  the  children  of  Webb 
School  made,  to  the  forcing  and  planting  of 
bulbs  bv   the  children  at  Logan  School. 

Today  we  are  presenting  individual  awards 
to  Mrs.  Svlvia  Shugrue  and  Mrs.  Lucille 
Johnson,  who  have  inspired  and  guided  stu- 
dents in  their  beautification  projects.  What  a 
difference  a  determined,  enthusiastic  teacher, 
partlculariv  in  art  and  science,  makes  in 
creating  tlie  desire  to  get  a  workable  school 
project  vinderway. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  the  .-Awards  Jury,  chaired  by  Mrs. 
Ezeklel  Stoddard,  and  the  staffs  of  the  DC. 
Beautification  Office,  the  Department  of 
Highways  and  Traffic,  the  Department  of 
Recreation,  and  the  National  Capital  Park 
Service,  who  have  worked  with  you  to  Im- 
prove the  city. 

I  was  especially  glad  to  see  that  }-o\ir  proj- 
ects carried  over  into  the  surrounding 
neighborhoods— I  noticed  yards  acro.ss  from 
some  of  the  schools  were  spruced  up. 

What  all  of  you  have  done  to  make  your 
neighborhoods,  your  schools  and  your  busi- 
nesses more  attractive  is  well  worth  applaud- 
ing, and  these  awards  show  that  you  care 
and  we  salute  you  for  it. 

Nationally,  we  are  on  the  way  to  a  better 
environment,  and  when  you  set  to  work  in 
your  neighborhood,  you  are  helping  to  im- 
prove the  national  environment  and  helping 
to  change  national  attitudes  in  a  very  posi- 
tive way. 

Thanic  you  for  all  you  have  done  for  your 
hometown — Washington. 
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SENATOR  EDWARD  W.  BROOKE- 
CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  COM- 
MENCEMENT 


lity  it  was  the  season  of  Light,  it  was  the 
sea.son  of  Darkness,  It  was  the  spring  of  hope. 
It  was  the  winter  of  despair."  In  the  United 
States  of  1968,  despair  hangs  heavy. 

The  murder  of  Robert  Kennedy  brings 
more  than  anguish  In  Its  wake.  It  brings 
many  profound  questions.  How  can  America 
continue  to  sustain  the  recurrent  shocks  of 
violence  against  Its  public  men  and  its  pub- 
lic order?  Can  we  as  a  people  endure  the 
emotional  exhaustion  of  repeated  national 
tragedies  without  losing  the  sensitivity  and 
concern  for  individual  life  which  Is  essential 
to  political  stability  and  social  progress?  How 
can  the  violent  Impulses  which  threaten 
the  country  be  curbed  and  the  traditions  of 
non-violent  change  nourished? 

Senator  Kennedy's  life  suggests  the  only 
possible  answers  to  the  questions  raised  by 
Ills  death.  His  lalth  in  the  goal  of  a  com- 
passionate society  and  his  dedication  to  con- 
crete measures  to  build  such  a  society  re- 
flected the  kind  of  commitment  which  all 
Americans  must  underU-.ke.  Prom  this  stun- 
ning tragedy  and  those  which  preceded  It. 
we  must  derive  a  new  sense  of  community 
in  America,  The  passing  of  great  men  Is  our 
common  loss:  the  burden  of  great  problems 
is  our  common  lot.  Neither  is  bearable  unless 
we  join  our  hearts  and  our  hands  to  carry 
on  the  mission  of  this  nation. 

A.s  we  contemplate  that  mission,  and  as  we 
mourn  for  one  of  its  most  vigorous  pro- 
ponents. It  Is  easy  to  be  disillusioned.  Indeed. 
It  is  even  fashionable.  In  our  time,  as  in  all 
the  ages  past,  there  abound  the  synlcs  and 
pessimists  who  denounce  the  brotherhood 
of  the  hopeful  as  foolish,  who  deride  the  fra- 
ternity of  the  active  as  futile.  But  cynicism 
and  pessimism  do  not  constitute  realism.  I 
hope  and  I  trust  that  you  and  your  peers  will 
have  the  moral  Insight  to  discern  the  dif- 
ference. 

To  be  sure  there  are  plausible  grounds  for 
the  gloomv  views  of  the  world  which  your 
generation"  will  Inherit  and  which  It  is  call-?d 
to  transform.  Riots  at  home  and  wars  abroad 
are  not  a  likelv  basis  for  optimism.  Poverty 
in  every  continent,  injustice  in  ever>-  nation, 
social  discord  in  everv  state,  these  are  grim 
omens.  They  must  be  faced  and  they  must  be 
relieved.  Yet  those  who  see  only  these  fea- 
tures of  the  terrain  are  as  mistaken  as  those 
who  wallow  in  a  sea  of  personal  euphoria. 
Both  groups  are  equally  deserving  of  Sir 
Francis  Bacon's  trenchant  comment: 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    I.N'DIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  12.  1968 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Six^ker,  on  last 
Simday  Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke,  of 
Ma.ssachu.setts.  delivered  the  following 
masterful  address  to  over  1.800  graduates 
at  Catholic  University,  Washington, 
DC. 

ATTrruDES  AND  AspinATiONs:  Prelude  to 
Change 
(Commencement  address  by  Senator  Edward 
W.  Brooke,  at  Catholic  University,  Wash- 
ington, DC.) 

We  meet  at  a  somber  moment.  We  come 
together  benumbed  and  in-ief-stricken,  be- 
wildered and  anxious.  The  buoyancy  and  hope 
which  should  mark  this  occasion  are  over- 
whelmed by  the  depression  which  envelops 
our  nation."  The  spirit  of  reason  and  human- 
ity which  animates  this  great  university,  the 
spirit  which  has  Inspired  the  forward  move- 
ment of  civilization  itself,  is  clouded  by  the 
brutality  and  inhumanity  which  have  once 
more  stricken  this  land. 

Dickens  familiar  words  now  seem  proph- 
ecy: "It  was  the  best  of  times,  It  was  the 
worst  of  times,  it  was  the  age  of  wisdom. 
it  was  the  age  of  foolishness.  It  was  the 
epoch  of  belief,  it  was  the  epoch  of  Incredu- 


"They  are  111  discoverers 
Tliat  think  there  Is  no  land. 
When  they  see  nothing  but  sea." 

I  am  convinced  that  the  drastic  changes 
which  have  shaken  the  social  and  physical 
orders   of   this  planet  during  the  first  two 
thirds  of  the  twentieth  century  can  portend  a 
golden  age  for  mankind.  You  and  your  chil- 
dren can  inaugurate  that  era.  It  Is  not  only 
that  the  human  race  has  acquired  a  growing 
m.astery  of  the  material  universe,  a  mastery 
which  can  enable  all  men  to  have  the  material 
necessities  of  life.  While  modern  .science  and 
technology    are    by    no    means   unmitigated 
blessings,  they  do  permit  us  to  face  the  future 
with  the  reasonable  expectation  that  we  can. 
with  prudent  management,  meet  the  physical 
needs  of  all  those  on  earth.  Moreover,  they 
hold    some   promise   of    correcting    the    un- 
wanted  byproducts   which   they   themselves 
generate,  -irhus.  It  Is  through  research  that  we 
have  the  greatest  hope  for  controlling  the 
environmental    po;iutlon    which    has    arisen 
from  application  of  modern  technology;  It  Is 
through  research  that  we  may  hope  to  find 
cures  for  the  physical  and  mental  traumas 
which  arise  from  the  stresses  of  modem  so- 
ciety;   It  Is  through  research   that  we  may 
even  be  able  to  find  some  of  the  most  effec- 
tive safeguards  against  the  actual  use  of  the 
destructive  technology  which  defines  the  nu- 
clear age. 

Yet  It  Is  not  the  physical  prospects  raised 
by  contemporary  science  which  lead  me  to 
bet  on  the  future.  I  believe  that  the  truly 
encouraging  trends  lor  the   Inhabitants  of 
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Spaceship  Earth  are  social  and  psychological 
In  nature  The  trends  to  which  I  refer  are 
running  most  strongly  In  this  country  and 
they  are  epitomized  by  members  of  your  gen- 
eration. These  trends  are  complex  and  diffi- 
cult to  describe  briefly,  but  I  would  suggest 
that  their  principal  effect  Is  to  Increase  our 
collective  capacity  to  adapt  to  social  change. 
Among  the  young  elite  of  America,  those  who 
win  bear  the  major  responsibility  for  guiding 
this  nation  through  the  turbulence  which 
lies  ahead,  complacency  Is  giving  way  to  con- 
cern, apathy  to  involvement,  self-seeking  to 
sell-sacrlflce.  While  you  have  been  grow- 
ing up.  a  vast  shift  In  social  attitudes  has 
been  under  way  In  this  country.  We  are 
becoming.  In  my  considered  Judgment,  a 
future-oriented  society,  a  nation  acutely 
aware  of  the  past  failures  and  present  de- 
fects and  determined  to  alleviate  them  in 
the  years  ahead. 

When  compared  with  the  uncertainty  and 
anxiety  which  always  accompany  significant 
change,  "the  good  old  days  and  the  good  old 
ways"  have  powerful  appeal.  But  if  one  suc- 
cumbs uncritically  to  that  appeal,  the  prac- 
tical result  is  to  gloss  over  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  existing  social  order  and  to  deny 
the  possfblllty  of  improving  It  One  Is  drawn 
to  resist  cTlange  on  the  general  assumption 
that  It  may  not  be  helpful,  rather  than  to 
accept  or  discourage  change  according  to  a 
pragmatic  appraisal  of  its  probable  effects  in 
comparison  with  the  status  quo 

While  Americans  have  been  less  con- 
strained by  tradition  than  other  peoples.  I 
believe  that  the  .ittitudes  now  coming  to  pre- 
vail in  our  society  are  far  more  receptive  to 
change  than  those  which  dominated  in  past 
decades.  Furthermore,  there  is  developing  a 
heightened  awareness  of  the  inequities  which 
still  plague  our  society  and  a  stronger  de- 
termination to  make  the  changes  necessary 
to  deal  with  them.  I  believe  that  the  out- 
come will  be  a  more  responsive  and  a  more 
responsible  community. 

This  psychological  revolution  has  Its 
parallels  in  other  countries,  both  in  the  West 
and  in  the  East.  It  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence to  us  all  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  the  other  power  with  primary  Influence 
on  the  questions  of  war  and  peace,  has  shown 
that  It  too  is  adaptable  to  the  realities  of  our 
time.  Until  former  Premier  Khrushchev  repu- 
diated the  Leninist  doctrine  of  the  inevitabil- 
ity of  war  between  capitalist  and  communist 
states,  the  risk  of  a  thermonuclear  Armaged- 
don was  real  and  increasing.  That  risk  has 
not  disappeared— far  from  it — but  the  shift 
in  Soviet  attitudes  has  made  possible  a  num- 
ber of  constructive  innovations  in  the  inter- 
national political  system. 

Although  the  arms  race  continues,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  realization  that 
nuclear  war  would  be  mutually  suicidal  has 
contributed  significantly  to  the  possibilities 
of  peaceful  accommodation  between  Moscow 
and  Washington,  One  may  hope  that  a  similar 
maturity  will  emerge  in  China,  as  the  Chinese 
become  more  familiar  with  the  awesome  Im- 
plications of  the  nuclear  forces  they  are 
developing 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  result  of  the 
altered  psychology  of  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions has  been  the  restraint  shown  by  both 
countries  during  the  struggle  in  Vietnam. 
However  brutal  and  painful  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  has  been,  the  seeds  of  global 
strife  which  it  contains  have  not  been  al- 
lowed to  sprout.  While  no  one  can  rejoice  at 
what  has  happened  in  Vietnam,  what  has 
not  happened  is  certainly  cause  for  prayer- 
ful gratitude.  The  prudence  exhibited  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  pro- 
vide us  time  to  identify  and  develop  our 
mutual  interests,  and  in  those  mutual  in- 
terests lies  the  worlds  best  chance  for  long- 
term  security  and  prosperity. 

A  different  kind  of  psychological  environ- 
ment has  evolved  on  the  domestic  scene.  Here 
at  home  the  disposition  has  become  not  one 
of  caution  and  restraint,  but  of  rapid  and 
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energetic  action  to  promote  social  change. 
This  activist  attitude  has  come  Increasingly 
to  the  fore  In  the  last  decade  It  is  well- 
matched  to  the  needs  of  the  nation.  The  new 
activism  has  begun  to  zero  in  on  the  critical 
requirements  of  modern  America,  on  the 
pressing  need  to  improve  life  In  our  urban 
centers,  to  relieve  the  lingering  injustice 
from  which  too  many  suffer,  to  provide  a 
decent  standard  of  living  for  all  citizens. 

The  upwelling  of  social  concern  is  creating 
a  new  ethic  for  the  American  people.  If  I 
Judge  the  matter  correctly,  the  new  ethic 
will  ret.^ln  the  traditional  American  rever- 
ence for  the  individual  personality  but  It  will 
temper  the  harshest  overtones  of  our  Puritan 
heritage  That  heritage  has  tended  to  see  in- 
dividual failure  in  the  economic  sphere  as  a 
reflection  of  personal  corruption  and  has 
tended  to  discourage  community  action  to 
assist  the  disadvantaged  members  of  society. 

Mr.  Dooley  once  observed  that  the  Puritans 
had  celebrated  Thanksgiving  to  give  thanks 
for  being  preserved  from  the  Indians  and 
that  we  celebrate  it  to  give  thanks  for  being 
preserved  from  the  Puritans.  His  conclusion 
that  we  have  been  so  preserved  was  prema- 
ture, for  we  have  never  fully  shaken  the 
Puritan  suspicion  that  an  individual  who 
could  not  provide  for  himself  was  not  quite 
worth  being  provided  for. 

We  are  at  least  beginning  to  understand 
that  the  operation  of  a  complex  economy 
often  wreaks  havoc  on  the  fortunes  of  indi- 
viduals. Through  no  fault  of  their  own.  some 
people  have  little  opportuhity  to  become  selt- 
supportlng.  much  less  to  make  a  full  con- 
tribution to  society. 

If  we  had  not  fully  appreciated  that  this 
was  true,  the  shocking  evidence  of  Resurrec- 
tion City  should  be  conclusive.  The  three 
thousand  participants  in  the  Poor  Peoples 
Campaign  have  brought  the  message  to  the 
heart  of  the  nation's  capital  and.  I  hope,  to 
the  heart  of  the  nation.  They  are  raising  up 
the  reality  of  poverty  in  America,  a  re;.lity 
compounded  of  inadequate  education,  un- 
employment, miserable  housing,  and  malnu- 
trition. 

Recognition  of  these  facts  has  brought  in- 
creasing numbers  of  Americans  to  support 
the  principle  that  society  has  an  obligation 
to  its  less  fortunate  members.  As  this  prin- 
ciple wins  wider  acceptance,  and  as  America's 
abundant  resources  make  possible  a  larger 
Investment  In  programs  to  attack  the  root 
causes  of  poverty,  the  possibilities  for  effec- 
tive social  reform  rise  proportionately.  Clear. 
workable  solutions  to  these  perennial  prob- 
lems are  not  yet  in  hand,  but  many  of  the 
central  difBcuities  have  been  identified  and 
promising  approaches  are  being  explored. 

The  emergence  of  this  new  perspective  on 
poverty  is  a  watershed  in  our  history,  but  no 
one  can  state  with  confidence  exactly  what 
will  be  required  of  us,  or  over  how  long  a 
period  of  time,  to  succor  the  distress  we  now 
perceive.  That  is  why  the  activist  bent  of 
you  and  your  generation  is  so  essential  to 
our  country.  The  task  of  designing  and  im- 
plementing a  sound  strategy  to  cope  with 
these  momentous  problems  is  bound  to  take 
our  best  efforts  for  many  years.  The  nation 
desperately  needs  a  special  breed  of  tough- 
minded  idealists,  men  and  women  who  are 
prepared  to  enter  the  long  campaign  which 
lies  ahead. 

Fresh  troops  are  needed  In  all  the  fields  of 
social  service.  We  will  have  to  find  dedicated 
and  Inspired  teachers  to  undertake  the  diffi- 
cult burdens  of  instruction  in  the  ghetto 
schools.  To  control  the  disruptive  tendencies 
of  many  of  our  disadvantaged  families,  com- 
petent and  credible  social  workers  will  be 
needed.  To  help  map  the  way  out  of  the  clus- 
ter of  dilemmas  which  frustrate  millions  In 
our  center  cities,  we  must  train  and  employ 
the  most  capable  urban  planners  in  history. 
In  all  these  fields  and  others,  the  challenges 
of  the  coming  decades  will  demand  a  total 
commitment  from  those  brave  enough  to 
accept  them. 
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But  a  constructive  attack  on  these  crucial 
social  ills  will  require  more  than  individual 
commitments  to  specialized  pursuits,  how- 
ever worthy  those  pursuits  may  be.  Each 
American  will  have  to  guide  his  service  by 
constant  reference  to  the  general  require- 
ments of  a  free  society.  We  must  have,  as 
Walter  Lippmann  so  eloquently  argued  a  dec- 
ade ago,  a  revival  of  appreciation  for  a  pub- 
lic philosophy  in  this  country,  a  renewed 
respect  for  the  public  interest.  It  will  not  suf- 
fice, in  a  nation  whose  citizens  have  devel- 
oped a  hitherto  unknown  interdependence, 
for  each  man  to  pursue  his  own  desires 
without  regard  to  the  rights  and  needs  of 
others. 

To  function  as  a  democratic  society  Amer- 
ica will  have  to  devise  new  modes  and  in- 
struments for  the  voluntary  coordination  of 
the  manifold  activities  which  engage  the 
energies  of  her  people.  This  will  be  the  su- 
preme test  of  representative  government,  but 
It  win  also  be  the  ultimate  challenge  to  all 
the  institutions  which  comprise  the  private 
sector.  Business,  labor,  churches,  univer- 
sities, families,  and  individuals  in  every 
sphere  of  our  national  life  must  learn  to 
act  in  full  consciousness  of  the  implication.s 
of  their  actions  for  others  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

'To  state  this  Is  merely  to  state  the  obvioir< 
prerequisite  of  life  in  a  modern  nation.  Our 
political,  social  and  economic  organization 
has  now  grown  so  complex  that  each  of  us, 
survives  quite  literally  at  the  mercy  of  dozen.-; 
of  others.  By  the  same  token  each  of  us 
has  come  to  hold  a  kind  of  veto  power  over 
the  happiness  and  well-being  of  many  of  our 
fellow  citizens.  All  of  us  are  driving  down  .i 
crowded  highway,  and  the  fact  of  every  pas- 
senger is  linked  to  the  behavior  of  every 
other.  We  must  surely  learn  to  guide  our- 
selves, for  there  is  no  invisible  hand  wise 
or  powerful  enough  to  do  the  job  for  us. 

The  odds  are  good  that  most  of  you  v.ii: 
be  here  to  greet  the  next  century.  Between 
now  and  the  year  2000.  America  and  ihi 
other  nations  of  the  world  will  undergo  the 
most  stupendous  changes  In  all  their  lilslory. 
No  one  from  my  generation  can  tell  yours  how 
to  grapple  with  the  future.  Personal  fulfill- 
ment does  not  come  out  of  a  do-it-yourfelf 
kit,  any  more  than  social  progress  proceeds 
from  a  pat  formula  set  down  by  the  elders  .'! 
the  community. 

But  I  can  tell  you  of  my  faith  that  the 
United  States  is  girding  itself  to  meet  the 
massive  transformation  of  the  next  three 
decades.  The  revolution  in  social  attitudes 
through  which  our  nation  is  passing  wtU.  I 
am  confident,  make  us  a  more  sensitive  peo- 
ple. I  believe  it  will  prepare  us  to  plunt^e 
ahead,  in  good  spirit  and  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, to  remedy  our  domestic  wrongs  and 
to  lead  the  way  to  a  more  equitable  una 
more  stable  International  system. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  radical  innovations 
of  science  and  technology  as  the  changes  m 
human  attitudes  and  Institutions  which  will 
shape  this  future.  If  we  are  to  build  a  better 
world  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity-,  •av 
must  find  our  salvation,  not  in  mother  na- 
ture, but  in  human  nature. 

In  this  perpetual  quest  you  and  other 
Catholic  Americans  have  a  very  special  con- 
tribution to  make.  Not  only  do  you  bear 
living  witness  to  the  capacity  of  a  noble  in- 
stitution to  adapt  to  change  while  retainlns: 
its  Integrity,  but  you  represent  a  tradition 
with  one  of  the  most  sensible  and  hopeful 
perspectives  on  human  nature.  Your  view 
of  man  Is  bright,  not  bleak.  You  come 
equipped  with  the  understanding  that, 
though  often  flawed,  the  human  personality 
Is  capable  of  mighty  deeds. 

This  Is  a  faith  which  all  Americans  need. 
It  is  a  faith  helpful  in  prosperity  and  es- 
sential in  adversity.  Without  this  faith  the 
aspiration  of  men  to  be  free  must  perish; 
with  It  that  aspiration  will  fuel  a  surge  of 
human  accomplishment  that  will  capture 
the  future  and  make  it  our  own. 
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IT  IS  NOT  TOO  LATE— YET 

HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or  Alabama/ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1968 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Americans 
throughout  thi.s  countiy  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  problems,  the  tension, 
and  the  general  ti'oubled  atmosphere 
that  prevails  today.  I  know  that  each  of 
our  colleagues  has  this  same  impression 
from  his  visits  to  his  district,  and  from 
tlie  hundreds  of  letters  he  receives  each 
week.  Our  ijeople  are  worried  and  dis- 
turbed about  the  situations  that  exist  in 
■America.  One  of  the  best  expressions  of 
this  feeling  was  included  in  an  editorial 
in  the  Birmingham  News  of  Sunday, 
June  9,  1968.  I  would  like  to  share  this 
editorial  with  the  House,  and  insert  it 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

It's  Not  Too  Late — Yet 
One  voice  alone  will  not  make  the  differ- 
ence   not  this  voice  or  any  other. 

But  the  chorus  of  voices  swelling  up  from 
this  land— voices  of  the  famous  and  the 
anonvmous.  of  public  officials  and  private 
citizens,  of  editorial  writers  and  the  "man 
in  the  street"— ujU  be  heard. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  can- 
not tall  to  hear  it.  He  must  not  fall  to  heed 

The  voice— this  anguished  national  voice, 
full  of  tears  and  full  of  concern  lor  the 
future  of  a  country  which  two  centuries 
-,f  blood  and  love  and  work  built  to  great- 
„ess— demand.?  that  the  President  use  all 
ihe  power  and  the  persuasion  of  his  office 
•'I  put  an  end  to  permissive  tolerance  of 
onduct  which  threatens  to  reduce  the 
•Jmted  States  of  America  to  ruin. 

On  May  8.  1963,  Binningliam  News  Pub- 
'  «her  Clarence  B.  Hanson  Jr.  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  It  said, 

••'  part: 

Birmingham  expects  that  you  as  Presi- 
Lieiu  of  all  the  people  will  use  your  office  to 
■  ncourage  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
,;t  all  times." 

Birmingham  had  Just  voted  to  change  its 
torm  of  government  and  had  Just  elected  a 
:iew  mavor.  Albert  Boutwell.  who  had 
pledged  immediate  attention  "to  resolving 
•he  difacultles  that  face  us"  as  soon  as  the 
'lew  government's  authority— then  being 
challenged  in  court  by  the  former  govern- 
ment— was  undisputed. 

But  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and  other 
.eaders  refused  to  halt  street  demonstrations 
:  o  i;lve  the  new  government  time  and  oppor- 
•  unity  to  act. 

Then-Atty.  Gen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy  said 
:hat  the  demonstrations  were  m-timed;  that 
law  and  court  orders  must  be  sustained:  that 
fiuestlons  of  Justice  should  be  settled  In 
f'ourt.  not  in  the  streets.  Atty.  Gen.  Kenne- 
dv  acknowledged  publicly  that  Mayor  Bout- 
veil  "already  has  made  clear  his  intention 
♦o  resolve  the  difficulties  facing  ( Birming- 
ham i." 

"That  Is  the  'picture'  today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent," Mr.  Hanson's  telegram  said.  "But  ap- 
parently if  there  Is  to  be  order,  and  respect 
for  law",  and  proper  procedure  through  the 
courts  as  well  as  sincere  white  effort  to  meet 
this  problem  cooperatively,  you,  Sir,  must 
be  the  one  to  bring  It." 

President  Kennedy  did  not  act  to  end  the 
demonstrations,  which  In  time  led  to  vio- 
lence and  which  set  off  a  wave  of  "civil 
disobedience"  which  plagues  the  nation  to 
this  day. 

In  the  five  years  since  that  telegram  was 
sent,  lawlessness  and  disorder  have  grown 
yearly.  And  the  greatest  Uagedy  of  all  is  that 
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Americans  have  come  to  shrug  their  shoul- 
ders, to  count  themselves  helpless  to  do  any- 
thing about  It,  .   ..       „, 

President  Kennedy  Is  dead,  the  victim  of 
an  ;\ssassin's  bullet 

Dr,  King  is  dead,  the  victim  of  an  assassin  s 

And  now  Robert  Kennedy  Is  dead,  the 
victim  of  an  .assassin's  bullet. 

Are  assassins  to  be  the  determinators  of 
America's  future?  Is  unchecked  lawlessness 
to  destrov  a  system  founded  on  respect  lor 
the  law?  Is  license  to  undermine  responsible 
exercise  of  rights? 

The  Birmingham  Neics  bellevee  now  as  It 
believed  live  years  ago  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  the  responsibility  and 
the  power  to  act  decisively  to  insure  domestic 
tranquillitv. 

That  action  must  be  more  than  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  examine  the  source 
of  flames  which  fdready  are  licking  at  the  na- 
tional structure.  It  is  good  and  useful  to 
study  the  causes  of  the  fire— but  it  is  urgent. 
In  tlie  meantime,  to  turn  the  hoses  on  it. 

The  murder  of  Robert  Kennedy  Is  only  the 
latest  stinging  wound  to  a  lacerated  national 
body.  How  much  more  must  we  suffer  before 
someone  has  guts  enough  to  stand  up  and 
say  "Stop!"  to  those  who  slash  and  spit  in 
the  face  of  America? 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  c;.n  begin  with 
those  who  have  massed  in  Wn,shlngton  to 
shake  their  fists  at  the  country. 

Tell  the  leaders  of  the  Poor  People  j  Cam- 
paign. Mr.  President: 

— Tliat  the  United  States  does  care  about 
the  poor;  doca  pledge  Itself  to  programs  to 
give  every  American  a  richer  share  In  Its 
material  wealth  as  well  a.s  Its  freedoms. 

— Tliat  they  lie  who  claim  that  efforts  have 
not  been  made,  are  not  being  made,  will  not 
be  made  by  "white  America"  to  eUmlnate 
discrimination,  to  improve  the  lot  of  minor- 
ities; who  say  that  conditions  for  black  men 
In  .i^merica  not  only  are  no  better  than  they 
used  to  be  but  are  worse  and  more  hopeless 
than  ever 

Tell  them,  Sir.  that  the  nation  is  sympa- 
thetic to  the  legitimate  grievances  of  the  poor, 
but  that  the  nation  is  tired  of  the  abuse  some 
of  the  leaders  of  this  campaign  heap  upon  it. 
Listen  to  Rev.  James  Bevel;  "I  feel  no 
responsibility  to  a  nation-state.  I  represent 
conscious  energy,  which  is  a  universal  phe- 
nomena. .As  a  result.  I  don't  get  too  excited 
when  1  see  a  rag  on  a  stick  called  a  flag," 

Toll  him,  Mr,  President,  for  all  the  Ameri- 
cans who  do  feel  a  responsibility  to  America 
and  who  do  "get  excited"  by  the  American 
flag,  that  he  goes  too  far. 

See  Rev,  James  Groppi.  a  priest,  point  his 
finger  at  the  U.S.  attorney  general  and  .say: 
"If  we  have  to  turn  the  capital  upside 
down — brother.  I'm  all  for  it." 

Listen  to  the  cheers  which  fill  the  attorney 
general's  office  when  a  Puerto  Rican  promises 
that  "we  haven't  got  any  money,  dad.  but  we 
got  matches." 

Tell  them.  Mr.  President,  what  you  told 
the  American  people  after  the  murder  of 
Sen.  Kennedy — that  unless  .\merlcans  learn 
to  live  under  the  law.  then  all  we  cherish  is 
imperiled,  all  the  hopes  of  doing  something 
.about  the  problems  which  face  us  will 
evaporate. 

Ask  then.  Sir.  if  there  are  no  voices  of 
respected,  responsible  leaders  of  both  races 
which  will  speak  up  for  reason  and  order  in 
our  national  life. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  in  no 
mood  for  more  oi  the  misconduct  of  an  ex- 
tremist few— whether  they  are  on  college 
campu<^es  seeking  to  terrorize  an  adminis- 
tration Into  submission  or  in  city  streets 
burning  property  and  looting  stores  or  as- 
saulting citizens. 

The  people  demand  that  the  President 
make  it  clear  that  the  time  for  looking  the 
other  way  is  past:  That  from  this  day  on 
those  who  violate  the  law.  however  "moral" 
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their  motivation,  those  who  sow  subversion 
and  disorder,  must  expect  to  be  dealt  with 
accordingly.  ^  .  „ 

We  caiinot  let  go  unchallenged  those  who 
seek  to  destrov  America,  who  attack  the 
foundations  of  a  system  of  government 
which  for  all  its  imperfections,  is  the  best 
ever  devised— and  which  still  has  the  devoted 
support  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  of  every  race  and  creed  and  po- 
litical persuasion. 

If  something  is  not  done  to  check  ex- 
tremism, to  rally  Americans  to  a  new  sense 
of  patriotism  and  purpose,  then  this  coun- 
try is  in  grave  trouble. 

It  is  the  President's  responsibility,  and  the 
responsibllitv  of  every  American  who  values 
America,  to  do  now  whatever  can  be  done  to 
shake  the  nation  to  Its  senses. 

The  best  possible  monument  to  Sen.  Ken- 
nedy would  be  the  restoration  of  a  climate 
in  which  every  American  could  feel  safe  in 
his  person  and  his  property  and  his  right  to 
hold  and  responsibly  express  political  views: 
in  which  our  differences  can  be  aired  reason- 
ably and  decisions  made  reasonably  and  rea- 
sonable steps  be  taken  to  make  a  great  nation 
even  greater  lor  all  its  citizens. 
It  Is  not  too  late — yet. 


THE  FOOD  .■\ND  AGRICULTURE  ACT 
OF   1968 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

■IF    .Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1968 
Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day 10  put  myself  on  record  in  favor  of 
the  extension  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1965.  I  hope  this  does  not 
suggest  that  I  believe  this  legislation  will 
save  i-ural  America,  I  view  the  bill  as  a 
holding  action,  as  our  way  of  telling  the 
American  fanner  that  we  are  not  forget- 
ting him  while  v.e  continue  to  look  for 
other  solutions  to  the  ills  of  the  country- 
side. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  are  threatening 
to  vote  against  this  bill  for  no  reason 
other  than  their  pique  at  the  Agriculture 
Committees  indifference  to  human 
needs  and  htiman  problems.  I  share  the 
concern  of  these  members  with  the  past 
performance  of  the  committee.  As  a 
member  of  the  committee.  I  know  all  too 
well  its  unconscionable  foot  dragging  on 
the  food  stamp  bill  and  its  shocking 
tabling  of  the  Stennis  emergency  food 
and  medical  assistance  bill. 

Nevertheless,  if  House  Members  vote 
against  the  food  and  agriculture  bill  to 
punish  the  Agriculture  Committee,  they 
may  in  fact  hurt  the  very  people  they 
wish  to  help.  Our  rural  areas  are  already 
in  a  sorrj'  condition;  they  are  charac- 
terized by  high  imemployment  rates,  low 
incomes,  a  general  lack  of  opportunities 
and  high  rates  of  outmigration. 

But  any  bad  situation  can  get  worse. 
The  defeat  of  this  bill  would  ser\-e  the 
interests  of  the  farmers  enemies:  namely 
the  agribusiness  complexes  who  have 
sufficient  capital  to  operate  regardless 
of  Federal  programs.  The  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  which  opposes 
the  bill,  has  alreadj-  predicted  and  wel- 
comed the  demise  of  the  family  farm. 
The  defeat  of  the  bill  would  be  playing 
into  the  hands  of  this  gigantic  insurance 
company  since  it  would  accelerate  the 
mortality  rate  for  small  farmers. 
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Today's  big  city  ghetto  dwellers  lived 
In  rui-al  slums  before  they  became  resi- 
dents of  city  slums.  The  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity and  the  frustration  of  these  poor 
people  remains  the  same.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  the  population  density.  It  is 
diCacult  for  a  riot  to  start  out  m  a  field 
but  a  rock  thrown  in  anger  through  a 
store  window  can  be  the  spark  which 
Ignites  a  whole  community  in  a  densely 
populated  area.  Our  cities  have  become 
pressure  cookers  of  discontent  and  at 
the  root  has  been  our  lack  of  attention 
to  the  problems  of  our  rural  residents. 

Quite  apart  from  this  inevitable  out- 
migration,  the  defeat  of  this  bill  would 
lead  to  wild  fluctuations  in  food  prices. 
While  some,  such  as  the  Farm  Bureau 
lobbyists,  argue  passionately  for  some- 
thing called  the  free  market,  I  for  one 
can  see  no  virtue  in  unstable  prices.  An 
economic  free-for-all  would  merely  af- 
ford a  golden  opportunity  for  the  large 
conglomerate  corporations  to  assume 
monopoly  control  of  food  prices. 

For  those  Members  who  are  annoyed 
at  the  conservation  coalition  may  I  sug- 
gest that  there  is  an  alternative  to  ob- 
structionism. The  honorable  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri.  Leonor  K.  Sul- 
livan, has  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  a 
permanent  and  expanded  food  stamp 
program.  By  joining  with  Mrs.  Sullivan 
in  cosponsoring  the  bill  we  would  be 
urging  the  members  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee  to  reassess  the  priorities 
which  they  have  placed  upon  legislation 
concerning  products  versus  legislation 
concerning  people. 

Another  suggestion  might  be  a  little 
friendly  harassment  of  the  bureaucrats 
within  the  Agriculture  Department  who 
always  seem  to  find  numerous  reasons 
why  they  can't  inject  as  much  enthusi- 
asm and  flexibility  into  administering 
the  food  stamp,  commodity  surplus,  and 
FHA  housmg  loan  program  as  they  do 
into  tobacco  research  and  cotton  sub- 
sidy programs. 

What  I  am  saying,  in  short,  is  that  the 
techniques  many  of  us  are  proposing  to 
accomplish  our  goals  may  be  self-defeat- 
ing. The  poor  are  in  Washington  today 
because  we  have  not  responded  to  their 
needs.  Defeating  the  food  and  agricul- 
ture bill  would  do  little  to  help  them. 
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The  following  table  lists  the  parity 
price  percentages  for  various  agricultural 
products  for  April  and  May  1968: 

Parity  percentages 

Product :                                              April  May 

Cotton 44  47 

Wool 45  46 

Wheat    -     52  52 

Barley 71  73 

Corn  --- -^ 65  66 

Butterfat    — _ 76  76 

Milk   87  90 

Flax 73  73 

Oats 78  78 

Sorghum 70  70 

Soybeans 76  76 

Beef    -- 80  80 

Chickens 65  67 

Eggs    61  63 

Hogs 75  73 

Lambs    89  90 

Turkeys 59  60 

Average  parity  ratio 73  73 
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FARM  PARITY  STAYS  AT  LOW  LEVEL 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OP    MINNESOT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1968 

Mr  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  farm  parity 
remained  locked  at  73  percent  for  the 
month  of  May.  the  same  as  for  April,  and 
1  percent  under  May  1967. 

Rising  costs  for  farmers  were  again 
listed  as  the  culprit  as  farm  prices  actu- 
ally edged  upward,  but  farm  costs  also 
increased,  thereby  holding  parity  to  the 
same  low  level. 

Farm  production  goods  increased  by 
1  percent  from  mid-April  to  mid-May, 
while  the  total  index  of  all  farm  pur- 
chases is  3  percent  higher  than  a  year 
ago. 


ELECTORAL     CRISIS     LINGERS     IN 

PANAMA 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSVLV.\NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1968 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  state- 
ments to  the  House  on  March  28  and 
May  28,  1968,  I  discussed  at  length  the 
perils  involved  in  the  May  12  presidential 
election  in  Panama. 

Dr.  Arnulfo  Arias,  a  two-time  former 
President,  has  now  been  declared  the  vic- 
tor by  one  of  Panama's  electoral  bodies 
by  more  than  40.000  votes,  but  the  dan- 
gers inherent  in  the  situation  still  lurk. 

A  summary  of  current  conditions  in 
the  Isthmian  country  by  James  Nelson 
Goodsell.  Latin  American  correspondent 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  in  Pan- 
ama City,  follows: 

Electoral   Crisis  Lingers  in   Panama 
(By  James  Nelson  Goodsell) 

Panama  City. — Panama's  electoral  crisis 
is  far  from  over. 

Although  Dr.  Arnulfo  Arias,  the  two-time 
former  President  of  Panama,  has  been  de- 
clared elected  by  one  electoral  body,  the 
nation's  other  electoral  group  calls  the  action 
Illegal — and  seems  determined  to  tap  David 
Samudlo,  a  former  finance  minister,  as  presi- 
dent-elect. 

Still,  Panama's  National  Guard,  the  na- 
tion's small  but  well-trained  military  force. 
appears  to  support  Dr.  Arias.  And  this  sup- 
port probably  is  enough  to  get  him  into  the 
presidential  chair  again. 

The  big  problem  in  this  is  the  contintiing 
unwillingness  of  the  government  of  Marco 
A.  Robles  to  relinquish  the  presidency  to  Dr. 
Arias.  In  the  May  12  election,  Mr.  Samudio 
was  the  government  candidate. 

Both  Dr.  Arias  and  Mr.  Samudio  claim  to 
be  president-elect. 

Most  independent  observers  here  say  there 
is  little  doubt  that  Dr.  Arias  did  in  fact  win 
the  elections  with  at  least  40.000  more  votes 
than  Mr.  Samudio.  But  a  pro-Samudio  news- 
paper. El  Mundo.  this  past  week  ran  a  full- 
page  editorial  summary  showing  a  Samudio 
win  by  slightly  more  than  4,000  votes. 

WILL  OF  THE  ELECTORATE? 

Thus,  the  basic  split  between  the  Arias  and 
Samudio  forces  remains.  And  there  is  grow- 
ing dissatisfaction  here  on  the  part  of  many 
people. 

Religious  and  civic  leaders,  including  some 


who  supported  Mr.  Samudio  in  the  campaign. 
have  launched  .in  effort  Ui  pet  the  "popular 
will"  of  the  electorate  recognized — and  thus 
Dr.  Arias  accepted  as  the  legitimate  winner 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  to  citizen.^ 
the  tragic  consequences  that  a  failure  to 
recognize  the  popular  will  would  bring  about 
for  the  comnumity  well-being."  the  group 
said  in  a  statement. 

The  group  has  indicated  that,  if  its  appeal 
goes  unheeded,  it  may  well  resort  to  passl\t' 
resistance  in  the  fashion  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  in  the  United  States 

The  National  Guard  apparently  wants  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  such  resistance  which 
might  lead  to  massive  civil  unrest  in  this 
isthmian  nation.  And  there  is  a  good  deal  u; 
feeling  here  that  the  National  Guard's  com- 
mander. Brig.  Gen.  Bolivar  Vallarino,  is  work- 
ing behind  the  scene  in  an  effort  to  get  tlie 
Robles-Samudio  forces  to  accept  the  Aria^. 
victory. 

So  far.  these  forces  have  refused  to  do  so. 

ECONOMIC  CRISIS  LOOMS 

In  fact,  the  National  Electoral  Tribunal.  . 
three-man  board  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment, has  given  every  indication  of  rejectin  ' 
the  Arias  victory. 

Meanwhile.  Panama  is  facing  something  •  ■' 
an  economic  crisis.  Business  firms  in  down- 
town Panama  City  continue  to  operate  on  ;. 
business-as-usual  basis,  but  many  firm 
owners  say  that  sales  are  off  significantly. 

One  merchant  who  deals  in  clothing  good- 
said  this  past  week,  "I  could  close  my  ston 
three  days  a  week  and  it  would  not  affect  iv. . 
business." 

Not  all  businessmen,  liowever,  see  thin::-; 
as  drastically.  But  most  will  say  that  thcr« 
has  been  a  slowdown  in  the  past  few  weeks.  I:. 
part.  It  depends  on  the  type  of  business. 

UNPRECEDENTED  GROWTH 

The  tourist  business  apparently  is  ■''.- 
sharply.  Employee  working  hours  have  bpfi. 
shortened  in  some  cases.  And  in  others,  ther: 
have  been  layoffs.  Taxi  drivers  are  particular]', 
full  of  complaints. 

"There  Just  isn't  any  business,"  one  of 
them  at  a  major  hotel  here  said.  "I  have  had 
very  few  fares  in  the  past  four  weeks." 

Interestingly,  the  economic  downturn 
comes  at  a  time  when  Panama's  economv 
has  been  enjoying  a  period  of  unprecedented 
growth.  The  1967  growth  rate  is  estimatcu 
at  9.5  percent,  down  only  slightly  from  V.\e 
record    1966   total   of    10.7   percent. 

And  based  on  per-capita  Income,  which 
figures  in  the  population  Increase  and  other 
factors,  the  1967  figure  was  up  more  than  .> 
percent— double  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
goal  of  a  2.5  percent  increase  per  year. 

As  1968  began,  there  were  forecasts  thi: 
the  growth  rate  would  equal  or  better  the 
1967  estimates. 

But  the  election  crisis,  which  was  preceded 
by  the  effort  of  opposition  forces  to  unseat 
President  Robles,  has  left  the  economy  in  ;.:; 
uncertain  state.  There  is  clearly  a  slowdown 
in  business  activity — as  much  as  25  to  30 
percent  in  the  past  four  weeks — but  there 
is  little  capital  fiight  from  the  country. 

As  far  as  long-range  investment  is  con- 
cerned, there  seems  to  be  little  evidence  '  n 
any  slowdown.  But  these  calculations  are 
only  now  coming  in,  and  it  will  be  several 
more  weeks  before  it  can  be  determined  :: 
a  slowdown  is  taking  place  here. 

HOPES     FOR     UPTL'RN     HE.ARD 

There  is  general  feeling  here  that  once  the 
current  electoral  crisis  is  solved,  an  economic 
upturn  can  be  expected.  Almost  all  bankinc 
and  business  forecasts  suggest  this  to  be  so. 

At  the  same  time,  forecasters  here  think 
the  longer  there  is  uncertainty  over  the 
country's  political  future,  the  more  dlEBcuit 
will  be  the  task  of  regearing  the  economy. 

The  one  area  of  business  activity  which 
has  not  fallen  back  Is  the  retail  food  indus- 
try. Panamanian  residents  are  stockpilin!]: 
food  in  their  homes  In  anticipation  of  any 
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disorder  which  might  come  out  of  the  present 
uncertain  political  scene. 

The  United  States  has  officially  remained 
aloof  in  the  current  political  dilemma.  But 
forces  loval  to  Mr.  Samudio  say  Dr.  Arias  has 
the  backing  of  the  United  States.  The  charge 
is  tirmly  denied  by  both  the  United  States 
tnd  Dr.  Arias. 

'  The  Panama  Canal,  which  is  registering 
record  transits  at  the  present  time,  has  not 
been  an  issue  in  recent  Panamanian  politics. 

Neither  candidate  brought  the  canal  or 
relations  with  the  United  States  into  the 
campaign,  but  there  is  always  a  concern  in 
Washington  that  the  volatile  nature  ot 
I'anamanian  politics  may  erupt  at  any  mo- 
ment and  embroil  the  United  States.  That 
remains  a  possibility. 


JUDGE  KENNETH  L.  NASH 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Wediiesday,  June  12,  1968 
Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  to  bring  to 
,he  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  that  today  marks  a  milestone 
for  the  Massachusetts  judicial  system 
r.nd  for  Judge  Kenneth  L.  Nash  of  the 
Quincy  District  Court. 

The  story  of  Kenneth  L.  Nash,  is,  in  a 
-tron^  sense,  the  story  of  parhamentary 
effectiveness  in  a  democracy.  Judge 
Nash  may  be  said  to  stand  out  as  the 
svmbol  of  leadership  achieved  by  ment_ 
Kenneth  L.  Nash,  presiding  justice  of 
the  district  court  of  East  Norfolk,  Qiuncy, 
Mass  has  .served  in  both  the  Massachu- 
setts House  and  Senate.  He  has  served 
the  people  of  his  Nation.  State,  and  local 
community  with  distinction. 

In  June  of  1918,  he  was  appointed  as- 
sociate justice  by  Gov.  Samuel  W.  Mc- 
Call  In  October  of  1933,  he  was  appointed 
')residing  justice  of  the  district  court  by 
Gov.  Joseph  B.  Ely.  In  1965,  he  attained 
the  high  honor  of  being  appointed  chief 
iustice  of  the  district  courts  by  Gov. 
Endicott  Peabody.  ,     , .     oo 

Judge  Nash  will  be  80  on  July  14—32 
days  after  his  50th  anniversary  on  the 
bench  He  continues  to  put  in  a  full  day 
til  the  courthouse  in  Quincy  as  he  has 
every  day  for  the  past  50  years.  He  has 
become  an  inspiration,  a  symbol  of 
power  and  achievements  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts. 

in  addition  to  his  judicial  duties.  Judge 
Nash  has  also  been  very  active  in  other 
fields  of  endeavor:  He  played  ball  as  a 
major  league  baseball  player  with  the 
Cleveland  Indians  and  the  St.  Louis  Car- 
dinals. In  later  years,  he  coached  the 
Tufts   University  baseball   team  for   20 

years.  ,     .^.        . 

Judge  Nash  is  well  endowed  with  out- 
standing moral  and  intellectual  qualities 
necessary  for  the  position  of  chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  district  courts.  I  hope  that 
God  \vlll  continue  to  bless  him  and  his 
work  abundantly. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  arti- 
cle, entitled  "50  Years  on  Bench,"  which 
recently  appeared  In  the  Quincy  Patriot 
Tjedger: 
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FiTTY  Years  on  Bench:   Judge  Nash  Nears 

MILESTONE 

(By  Frank  Ky per) 
QtjTNCV.— June  12  will  be  a  mUestone  for 
the  Massachusetts   judicial   system   and  for 
Judge  Kenneth  L.  Naih  of  the  Quincy  Dis- 
trict Court. 

The  date  will  mark  the  Justice  s  50th  year 
on  the  bench— the  last  four  of  which  have 
also  seen  him  serve  as  the  first  chief  justice 
of  the  Massachusetts  DlsUlct  Courts. 

Veterans  of  the  state's  Judicial  system  re- 
port they  cannot  remember  any  other  judge 
who  has  served  on  the  bench  for  a  full  50 
years— especially  one  who  is  under  80.  Judge 
Nash  was  appointed  to  the  Quincy  court  In 
1918.  when  he  was  29. 

Just  as  he  has  for  the  past  half  century, 
the  Wevmo\ith  native  and  resident,  who  is 
a  bachelor,  continues  to  put  in  a  full  day 
at  the  courthouse  in  Quincy.  Much  of  this 
time  Is  now  devoted  to  continuing  the  smooth 
operation  of  the  many  district  courts  scat- 
tered throughout  the  commonwealth. 

Judge  Nash  still  remains  nearly  as  trim 
as  he  was  in  his  early  .athletic  career.  After 
he  wa.s  graduated  from  Brown  University, 
where  he  was  captain  of  the  b.aseball  team, 
he  had  a  brief  session  in  major  league  base- 
ball—playing for  the  Cleveland  Indians  in 
1912  and  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  in  1914. 

He  coached  the  Milton  Academy  baseball 
team  in  1918  and  the  Tufts  University  team 
from  1920  to  1941. 

Judge  Nash  also  played  for  the  Steel  League 
baseball  team  at  the  Pore  River  shipyard  in 
1918  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  father  of  the  late 
President,  was  assistant  to  the  peneral  man- 
ager at  the  faculty  and  managed  the  team. 

Baseball  remains  a  passion  with  the  Judge, 
friends  sav,  and  he  will  discuss  It  for  hours 
on  end,  at  the  slightest  provocation. 

Judge  Nash  served  as  the  Juvenile  judge 
m  the  court  lor  about  the  lirst  10  years  fol- 
lowing his  appointment.  The  late  Judae  Ken- 
neth Johnson  succeeded  him  In  the  juvenile 
sessions. 

The  chief  Justice  says  the  most  notable 
change  dunnc;  his  vears  on  the  bench  has 
been  the  increased  length  of  court  sessions. 
He  attributes  this  only  partly  to  the  Increased 
number  of  ca.'ses  being  processed. 

He  cites  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  fed- 
eral requirements  that  the  court  must  pro- 
vide a  lawyer  for  every  defendant  who  re- 
quests one  ;is  contributing  factors. 

"We  never  used  to  know  anything  about 
getting  an  attorney  for  any  man  who  came 
mto  court,"  he  says. 


PRISONER'S    RIGHTS 

In  .^ddltlon  to  the  reqtalrement— and  added 
expen=e— of  providing  a  lawyer  for  any  de- 
fendant requesting  one.  policemen  are  now 
required  to  inform  a  prisoner  that  he  does 
not  have  to  talk  unless  he  wants  t.o,  and  the 
requirements  for  obtaining  search  warrants 
axe  being  beefed  up. 

Both  are  contributing  to  the  Increased 
work  load  of  court  officials.  Judge  N.ash  said. 
Looking  ahead,  the  chief  Justice  said: 
"I'm  sure  we're  going  to  get  new  (Supreme 
Court )  decisions,  but  I  don't  see  how  we  can 
go  much  farther  in  the  protection  of  In- 
dividuals." 

The  increased  mobility  made  possible  by 
the  automobile  during  the  period  of  his  half 
century  on  the  bench  was  attributed  by 
Judge  Nash  for  the  increase  of  violence  and 
destruction,  especially  by  younger  persons. 

•When  they  drive  40  or  50  miles  from  home, 
they  feel  a  tremendous  freedom  which  was 
not  available  before,"  Judge  Nash  .^Id. 

"Autroioblles  are  responsible  for  an  awful 
lot  of  >iiese  crimes,  especially  the  ones  these 
kids  commit."  he  said.  The  chief  justice  cited 
his  annual  reports,  which  recorded  the  m- 
creaslng  numbers  of  stolen  motor  vehicle 
charges  which  are  constantly  coming  before 
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his  courts,  especially  In  their  Juvenile  session. 

Parental  laxity  was  blamed  for  their  Inabil- 
ity to  cope  with  this  increased  independence 
t>f  youths 

"Some  parents  are  ruled  by  their  children. 

he  said. 

"There  Is  a  right  of  free  press,  but  it  can 
be  abused,"  the  chief  justice  said  In  com- 
menting on  recent  bar  association  charges 
of  prejudicial  pretrial  publicity. 

"There  ought  to  be  a  line  drawn"  before  a 
person's  rights  are  placed  In  jeopardy,  he 
added  One  or  two  cases  have  reached  the 
point  in  the  past  where  the  press  has  made 
a  fair  trial  impossible.  Judge  Nash  said.  Thle 
should  not  be  allowed  to  happen. 

DRtNKS    TRIAL 

The  Brinks  Trial  was  especially  cited  by 
the  chief  Justice.  He  said  he  felt  the  de- 
fendants never  received  completely  fair  trials 
as  a  result  cf  the  newspaper  publicity  given 
the  case  from  the  time  the  accused  were 
arrested.  „ 

Judge   Nash's   two  current    'pet   projects 
are  increasing  the  implementation  of  the  re- 
cently-established six-member  jury  system  on 
the  district  court  level,   and  increasing   his 
"Judicial  education"  program. 

Although  the  six-member  Juries  have  been 
set  up  in  onlv  about  nine  district  courts  In 
the  commonwealth,  the  chief  Justice  feeU 
they  have  created  a  tremendous  saving  in 
time,  money  and  work  which  would  otherwise 
have  to  be  performed  on  the  superior  courts 

level. 

Monetary  and  personnel  difficulties  nave 
prevented  establishment  of  more  of  these 
new  sessions  in  other  district  courts  In  the 
state— including  Quincy. 

The  bulk  of  the  education  program  occurs 
when  the  chief  Justice  and  the  district  couru 
Judges  get  together  to  "talk  shop"  every  once 
in  awhile. 

"We  often  discuss  methods  used  to  handle 
different  situations  which  have  come  up  in 
their  courts,"  Jvidge  Nash  said.  "In  this  way. 
we  often  standardize  court  procedures." 

"I  am  also  impressed  with  the  good  caliber 
of  the  judicial  personnel  sitting  on  our  coxirt 
benches,"  he  added. 

Noting  that  there  were  district  court  Judges 
who  are  as  much  as  11  years  older  than  he. 
Judge  Nash  said  he  has  no  immediate  plans 
for  the  future. 

The  chief  Justice  will  be  80  on  July  14— 
32  days  after  his  50th  anniversary  on  the 
bench. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  more  detail  in  the 
district  courts  than  there  used  to  be,"  he 
observed.  Judge  Nash  plans  to  continue  keep- 
ing these  details  in  line,  thus  insuring  the 
continued  smooth  operation  of  his  "grass 
roots"  court  system. 


EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD  VOTE 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12.  1968 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  \itality,  force,  and  energy 
of  vouth  has  never  been  so  dramatically 
demonstrated  as  it  is  in  this  Nation  to- 
day Never  before  has  the  impact  of 
youth  been  .so  apparent  on  the  print  of 
our  national  fabric. 

Young  America  today  possesses  a  fer- 
vent desire  to  participate  In  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  vital  issues  facing  this  Nation. 
Yet  the  large  majority  of  America  s 
young  adults  are  denied  one  of  the  basic 
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rights  in  the  process  of  determining 
which  course  America  will  follow;  that 
path  on  which  the  Nation  will  embark 
today  setting  the  course  of  events  for 
the  world  that  our  youth  will  inherit 
tomorrow.  The  right  to  vote  should  be 
extended  to  these  young  adults. 

During  my  service  in  the  Congress  I 
have  favored  and  sponsored  legislation 
which  would  lower  the  Federal  voting 
age  requirement  to  18.  While  a  member 
of  the  senate  in  the  Tennessee  General 
Assembly.  I  favored  such  legislation  for 
my  own  State. 

For  nearly  three  decades  there  has 
been  a  growing  public  sentiment  favoring 
the  vote  for  young  Americans.  According 
to  the  Gallup  poll  of  June  1939  only  17 
percent  of  the  public  supported  this  idea. 
However,  the  figure  has  increased  until, 
in  March  of  1967  the  Gallup  poll  indi- 
cated 63  percent  favor  lowering  the  vot- 
ing age. 

The  reasons  for  this  change  in  attitude 
are  apparent.  It  is  undeniable  that  the 
youth  oi  today  are  far  better  educated 
and  more  intellectually  sophisticated 
and  mature  than  theii-  fathers  or  grand- 
fathers at  the  same  age.  Improved  educa- 
tional facilities  and  opportunity  com- 
bined with  the  great  strides  in  commu- 
nications have  made  this  an  undisputed 
fact. 

This  superior  education  and  height- 
ened sophistication  has  spawned  an  in- 
creased awareness  of  the  problems  not 
only  of  their  immediate  environment  but 
of  concerns  of  national  and  international 
scope.  With  this  awareness  has  grown  a 
tremendous  amount  of  potentially  posi- 
tive energv-  to  set  at  the  ta.sks  which  are 
before  us.  The  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA 
are  just  two  very  good  examples  of  how 
this  energy  can  be  harnessed  for  con- 
stitictive  endeavor. 

Yet  there  exists  today  an  alienation  of 
youth  in  America.  Call  it  the  "generation 
gap"  if  you  like  or  call  it  what  you  may. 
it  exists.  It  manifests  itself  most  dra- 
matically in  the  student  protest  move- 
ment which  has  exhibited  itself  in  unbe- 
lievable, sometimes  violent,  often  dis- 
gusting and  frequently  disturbing  activi- 
ties. These  incidents,  involving  a  relative 
minority  of  young  Americans,  nonethe- 
less, receive  the  headlines  and  television 
coverage. 

A  much  more  laudable  manifestation 
of  young  energy  positively  applied  has 
been  seen  in  the  political  campaigns  of 
the  late  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  and 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy,  though  such 
expression  is  by  no  means  applicable  to 
one  political  party  for  I  have  never  seen 
a  more  dedicated  and  conscientious 
group  of  young  persons  than  those  who 
worked  in  behalf  of  Senator  Goldwater 
in  1964. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  today  is  that 
youth  wants  to  participate,  it  wants  to 
be  involved,  it  wants,  as  the  cliche  goes, 
"a  piece  of  the  action."  This  is  certainly 
understandable  in  light  of  what  the  older 
generation  expects  of  and  requires  from 
each  new  generation.  We  demand  wis- 
dom and  maturity  but  are  not  willing 
to  acknowledge  it. 

The  result  is  frustration  and  aliena- 
tion; a  dislike  for  and  distrust  of  "the 
establishment."  Thus  a  shabby  few  turn 
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to  antisocial  and  often  anti-American 
activities  to  express  their  frustration. 
While  the  responsible  majority  turns  to 
constructive  activities,  suffering  in  rela- 
tive silence  this  seeming  injustice. 

The  older  generations  possess  one  very 
powerful  instrument  for  change,  the 
vote.  If  we  grow  frustrated  with  our  pub- 
lic servants  or  their  policies  we  can,  and 
often  do,  vote  them  out.  But  this  power- 
ful instnmient  is  denied  responsible 
youth  leavin.i;  them  without  an  effective 
democratic  instrument  of  protest. 

Tlie  Senate  is  currently  holding  hear- 
ings on  a  bipartisan  joint  resolution  for 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  lower  the 
Federal  voting  age  to  18.  It  is  my  hope 
these  hearings  will  lead  to  early  and 
positive  consideration  by  that  body  and 
that  the  House  will  follow  suit  this  year 
so  that  the  proposition  can  be  submit- 
ted to  the  States  for  the  necessai-y  two- 
thirds  ratification. 

In  the  United  States  today  the  18- 
year-old  can  marry,  he  pays  taxes,  he 
can  be  required  to  give  his  life  for  his 
country,  and  he  is  subject  to  adult  crim- 
inal laws  but  he  can  have  no  say  in  any 
of  these  laws  which  so  affect  him. 

Finally,  it  might  be  suggested  that  if 
we  do  give  the  18-year-old  the  vote  the 
voters  of  the  older  generations  may  well 
pay  more  attention  to  and  participate 
more  fully  in  the  political  arena. 


THE  ARNHEITER  AFFAIR 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFORNL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1968 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  further 
pursuit  of  my  announced  objective  of 
placing  the  other  side  of  the  Arnheiter 
story  into  the  Congressional  Record  I 
submit  herewith  portions  of  an  editorial 
appraisal  of  the  affair  which  appeared  in 
the  Jiuie  12  issue  of  Navy  Times. 

I  am  deleting  the  first  portion  of  the 
appraisal  since  it  deals  with  the  activi- 
ties of  one  of  my  colleagues  and  draws 
a  conclusion  regarding  those  actions. 
However,  the  portion  which  shall  be  in- 
cluded herewith  is  the  full  substance  of 
the  editorial  appraisal  of  the  Navy  Times 
after  it  had  viewed  the  413-page  tran- 
script of  the  Subic  Bay  hearings  con- 
cerning the  AiTiheiter  matter: 
EDrroRiAL  Appraisal:   The  Arnheiter  Affair 

We've  read  all  that  material  and  related 
documents.  They  make  Arnheiter's  demands 
of  a  formal  court  of  Inquiry  or  a  court-mar- 
tial questionable.  Questionable  because  he 
had  his  hearing.  Questionable  because: 

What  would  come  out  of  any  future  in- 
quiry into  his  relief  from  command  of  Vance? 
First,  the  interminable  playing  of  12  tapes 
(the  10th  of  the  13  recorded  turned  out 
blank) . 

And  then,  examination  of  those  who  testi- 
fied. 

And  what  would  that  produce? 

Would  Arnheiter  change  his  story?  We 
doubt  it.  Would  any  of  the  others?  We  doubt 
it.  Would  anybody's  recollection  of  events 
be  Improved  by  the  passage  of  two  years' 
time?  Peoples'  memories  of  events  don't  usu- 
ally improve  with  aging.  They  may  change  a 
bit.  but  they  don't  improve. 
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The  best  evidence,  the  best  testimony  is  in 
all  probability  the  evidence  and  the  testi- 
mony already  taken. 

That  evidence  and  testimony  support 
what  the  case  is  all  about:  An  officer  talked 
a  grand  Job  of  leadership,  but  in  the  prac- 
tical test  did  not  show  up  too  well  in  many 
peoples'  eyes.  He  was  relieved  of  command 
He  blamed  it  on  every  one  in  siglit. 

It  was  a  fairly  close  case.  It  had  to  be  • 
close  case.  Only  a  lew  people  commit  heinous 
offenses  or  create  major  disasters.  Most  peo- 
ples' records,  good  and  b:id,  are  made  up  ul 
relaUvely  little  things.  Did  the  Navy  ha\c 
to  wait  until  a  man  proved  beyond  .ill  doubi 
that  he  was  not  qualitied  for  a  command  be- 
fore it  exercised  its  unquestioned  right  U) 
replace  him?  No! 

And  that  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  affair. 
Yet.  as  must   be  true  in  a  close  case,  we 
hnd  that  people  diller. 

Capt.  Ward  W.  Witter,  who  heard  ana 
saw  the  witnesses  m  6'^  long  days  of  hear- 
ings and  WHO  studied  Arnheiter  both  on  th( 
witness  stand  and  privately,  voted  for  reliti 
and  no  punisliment. 

Rear  Adm.  Thomas  S.  King  voted  to  .idd 
a  letter  of  reprimand. 

Vice  Adm.  Baumberger,  after  hearing  ple.i 
and  promises  from  Arnheiter,  voted  for  an- 
other cliance  at  command  and  in  his  own 
Force,  under  close  supervision.  In  a  much- 
publicized  review  and  in  a  still  later  and 
little-published  informal  Judgment,  the  act- 
miral  showed  himself  of  two  minds  abou; 
the  case. 

So,  you  will  recall,  did  Capt.  Richard  G 
Alexander. 

Surely  all  this  disproves  any  contention 
that  the  reviews  of  the  case  were  perfunc- 
tory rubber  stamps.  People  pondered.  Thev 
were  troubled.  They  Judged.  At  least  two 
modified  their  Judgments. 

At  length,  the  then  Chief  of  Naval  Person- 
nel judged,  as  Capt.  Witter  had  Judged,  thai 
the  facts  created  serious  doubts  about  Arn- 
lieiter's  fitness  to  stand  alone  in  command 
Vice  Adm.  B.  J.  Semme.s  Jr.  had  mure  to  l;^ 
on  than  the  intervening  authorities  had  Hi 
had  the  officer's  performance  records  in  otlit.'- 
jobs — from  unsat  to  outstanding  and  ail 
points  between.  There  was  that  firft  passo\  f  : 
for  lieutenant.  There  was  that  divided  muKir 
command  board  decision  to  give  Arnheiter  : 
combatant  ship  in  the  first  place. 

Everything    since   .^dm.   Semmes   declsu".! 
has    been    rehash    or    afterthought.    Everv- 
thing,  that  is.  except  Mr.  .^rnheiter's  demon- 
stration of  talent  in  the  conduct  of  pubii 
relations. 

In  the  course  of  the  controversy  he  alleged 
conspiracies  against  himself,  botii  among  tht 
officers  below  him  and  among  the  admiral? 
above  him.  He  accused  various  flag  officers- 
of  various  prejudices,  religious  and  profes- 
sional, resening  his  choicest  accusations  for 
Adm.  Semmes. 

He  accused  Semmes  of  telling  an  untruth 
This  charge  was  renewed  by  Resnick.  Thev 
say  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  wronglv 
denied,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  thf 
Navy  on  June  29.  1967.  that  he  had  sent  .; 
memo  to  the  selection  board  that  was  con- 
sidering Arnheiter  for  commander  in  1966 

We  have  seen  that  letter  and  it  mentions, 
among  other  things,  that  it  was  Arnheiter 
who  first  sent  documents  challenging  his  re- 
lief to  the  selection  board. 

But  on  the  point  at  issue.  Semmes  simpl' 
did  not — repeat,  did  NOT — "send  a  memo  ti 
the  selection  board."  He  rendered  a  Judgmeni 
holding  that  Arnhelter's  relief  was  "for 
cau."!e"  and  he  had  that  put  in  the  jacket  of 
Arnheiter.  which  was  then  in  board  custod> 
And — get  this — Semmes  said  so,  in  that 
June  29  letter  to  the  Secretary. 

Semmes  spoke  absolute  truth.  And  he  dr.i 
what  a  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  should  ha\  p 
done  in  insuring  that  the  most  importan 
piece  of  paper  accumulated  in  Mr.  Arnheiter- 
career  was  In  his  file. 
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From  all  this  sorry  affair.  Navy  Times 
igonizedlv  has  come  to  these  conclusions: 

That  tile  Navv  should  have  released  all 
those  documents  when  Mr.  Arnheiter  first 
mide  the  relief  controversy  public. 

•\nd  that  is  the  only  Navy  mistake.  The 
N:ivy  not  only  had  a  legal  right  to  relieve  Mr. 
Xrniieiter  (even  this  unquestioned  fact  has 
ijeen  obscured!  but,  on  the  record,  it  had 
ample  professional  grounds  to  relieve  him. 
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HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1968 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Sneaker.  I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  address  given 
by  Mr.  G.  Harold  Keatley.  on  Memorial 
Day,  May  30,  1968,  at  the  cemeterj-  in 
Fleming.  Centre  County,  Pa. 

Mr.  Keatley  returned  to  his  birthplace, 
Fleming.  Pa.,  to  give  the  address.  He  at- 
tended the  Unionville  Borough  schools 
and  Bellefonte  HiKh  School  in  Centre 
County.   He  graduated  from   Dickinson 
and  George  Washington  University  Law 
School.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Distinct 
of  Columbia  bar.  After  spending  a  year 
witli  the  International  Committee  of  the 
YMCA  in  China,  he  sci'ved  as  private  sec- 
retary to  two  Governors  General  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.   Maj.  Gen.  Leonard 
Wood,  and  Col.  Henry  L.  Stimson.  He 
returned  to  the  United  States  to  serve 
4  years  as  private  secretary  to  Colonel 
Stimson  when  he  was  Secretarv-  of  State, 
and  continued  in  Government  employ- 
ment with  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Commerce  in  the  international  commer- 
cial field.  Mr.  Keatley's  address  follows: 
Fellow  Americans— Why  do  we  gather  here 
today?  In  a  Memorial  Day  address  delivered 
at  Keene.  New  Hampshire,  eighty-four  years 
ago.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  replied 
to  that  question  in  one  brief  sentence : 

"We  pause  to  become  conscious  of  our  na- 
tional life ,  to  recall  what  our  country 

has  done  for  each  of  us.  and  to  ask  ourselves 
what  we  can  do  for  otir  country  in  return." 
From  time  to  time  we  should  do  Just  that. 
To  be  sure.  Memorial  Day  was  kept  alive  for 
n-.ny   decades   by   those   who   gathered   to- 
S'  -.her  to  recall  the  memories  and  to  renew 
•h-j  fellowships  of  war  days.  But  the  purpose 
'a'.ed  by  Justice  Holmes  suggests  the  de- 
sirability of  continuing  Memorial  Day  Into 
The  years  when  the  majority  of  those  who 
iLi-.her  no  longer  share  the  memories  of  fel- 
;;-,vships  formed  while  bearing  arms.  So  I  for 
■    r  was  glad  to  hear  that  this  community 
:.;.  I  decided  to  meet  again  on  this  day,  not 
o:.;y  to  honor  the  memories  of   those  vet- 
ir:!iis  who  are  no  longer  with  us,  to  express 
'  :r    appreciation    to    those    who    are    still 
niT'.ong  us,  but  also  to  give  voice  to  the  ob- 
jt  lives  mentioned  by  Justice  Holmes. 

I  might  ask  myself  "what  am  I  doing  here?" 
I  never  have  been  privileged  to  serve  in  the 
arined  forces,  have  never  experienced  battle, 
and  have  never  shared  directly  In  the  close 
bunds  of  fellowship,  of  high  resolve  and  of 
(  -nmon  purpose  enjoyed  by  those  who  bear 
aims  together.  So,  I  felt  particularly  honored 
u  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  today. 

I  well  recall  the  memories,  and  I  might 
aad.  even  the  thrUl,  of  past  Memorial  Days 
K  half  a  century  ago  when  the  thinning 
ranks  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  met 
in  this  cemetery  to  do  honor  to  those  of  their 
group  who  had  passed  on.  I  remember  vividly 
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some  of  those  veterans.  Barney  Shipley, 
George  Rumberger.  Jack  Sinclair,  Dr  Russell, 
and  my  own  grandfather.  George  P.  Hall,  who 
carried  in  his  lung  tmtU  his  eightieth  year 
the  bullet  he  had  received  at  Gettysburg; 
also  John  Biddle.  who  lived  by  the  .side  of 
this  cemetery,  wliose  account  of  his  imprison- 
ment at  Anderson viUe  was  published  in  the 
History  of  the  148th  Regiment  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers. 

Then  too  1  recall  the  return  of  our  First 
WorUi  War  votprans:  the  one  who  did  not 
return— Paul  Clancy;  and  our  non-combat- 
ant soldier,  Harry  McElwaln.  who  came  back 
laden  with  honors  for  the  risks  he  had  taken 
as  a  hospital  corpsman  on  fields  of  battle 
wearer  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal, 
the  Croix  de  Guerre,  and  a  member  of  the 
Legion  of  Valor.  We  all  remember  his  modesty 
and  the  place  he  made  for  himself  in  this 
communltv.  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  our 
younger  generation  were  even  aware  of  the 
distinguished  service  he  had  rendered. 

Before  we  pause  to  consider  what  our  na- 
tional life  has  been  and  what  it  now  is,  let 
us  slu-^•ey  our  principal  wars  in  the  past,  the 
objectives  for  which  they  were  fought,  and 
what  the  brave  men  who  fought  those  wars 
have  done  for  us.  We  won  our  liberty  in  the 
Revolutionary  War:  our  unity  in  the  Civil 
War;  and  World  Wars  I  and  II,  though  fought 
prlniarilv  in  the  name  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy gave  us  securitv  from  enemies  from 
without,  which  enabled  us  to  contimie  to  live 
in  freedom  and  under  a  democratic  form  of 
government. 

Subsequent  conflicts,  such  .is  those  which 
have  engaged  us  in  Korea  and  Viet  Nam,  are 
being  fought  in  the  interests  of  our  na- 
tional security.  I  know  that  there  are  those 
who  would  say  that  some  of  tliese  involve- 
ments are  not  necessary  to  that  security, 
and  that  thev  arc  but  attempts  on  our  part 
to  extend  oiu:  principles  of  freedom  and 
democracv  to  other  peoples  of  the  world, 
some  of  whom  are  not  ready  to  receive  them, 
and  others  of  whom  may  not  desire  them. 

In  the  larger  context  we  should  ;«k  our- 
selves if  we  can  maintain  these  principles 
In  our  own  country  alone  and  assure  our  se- 
curitv if  at  the  same  time  rival  philosophies 
and  ideologies  adverse  to  religion,  individual- 
ism and  human  dignity  are  permitted  to  ex- 
tend themselves  throughout  the  world.  We 
might  querv  whether  than  to  stand  alone, 
might  it  not  be  better  to  become  a  part  of 
a  cohesive  free  world  which  stands  for  the 
worth  of  the  Individual,  for  religion,  for  law 
and  order,  and  for  those  sterling  qualities 
which  melded  together  liave  produced  the 
great  country  which  we  have  become. 

But  perhaps  today  the  greatest  danger  is 
not  from  bevond  our  .shores.  I  ;iin  impressed 
in  recent  years  by  queries  from  those  who 
have  emigrated  to  this  country  who  :isk.  "Do 
you  .\mertcans  really  appreciate  the  great 
country  vou  have?  We  who  have  .suffered  un- 
der the  bondage  of  other  countries,  who  have 
experienced  the  fear  that  a  knock  at  the  door 
brings,  who  were  afraid  to  give  expression  to 
honest  thought,  perhaps  know  better  than 
you  how  much  you  already  have."  We  should 
ask  ourselves  whether  we  are  not  in  danger 
of  losing  from  within  those  principles,  vir- 
tues and  strengths  for  which  we  have  fought. 
Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  factors  which 
have  preceded  and  have  resulted  in  the  de- 
cline of  other  great  civilizations: 

1  Excessive  spending  by  the  civil  govern- 
ment: 

2.  Unwillingness  of  young  men  to  bear 
arms  in  defense  of  their  country; 

3  Overindulgence  in  luxury: 

4  Wide-spread  sexual  immorality  and  easy 
divorce  which  destroy  the  integrity  of  family 

life: 

5.  The  spread  of  effeminacy— girls  looking 
and  acting  like  men,  men  looking  and  acting 
like  girls; 

6  Disregard  for  religion. 

Do  some  of  you  think  I  have  described 
our   situation   today?   Perhaps   so,   but   the 
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great  English  historian,  Edward  Gibbon. 
listed  those  factors  as  the  principal  reasons 
fur  the  decline  and  full  of  the  great  political 
force  which  1500  years  ago  wa.s  the  Roman 
Empire:  a  force  which  had  held  the  civilised 
world  together  for  500  years! 

But  you  say  it  cannot  happen  here?  It  lias 
been  my  lot  to  live  among  and  to  know  two 
highly  Individualistic  peoples,  both  possess- 
ing a  wonderful  sen.se  uf  humor  the  Ciiiiie.se 
and  the  Cubans.  Who  would  have  dreamed 
them  susceptible  to  the  blnndlshments  of 
the  Commuuialic  woildV  And  perhaps  they 
were  not,  but  became  the  victims  of  subtle 
propaganda  and  ruthless  organized  force.  To- 
day both  are  controlled  by  dictatorships 
which  forbid  freedom  <jf  speech,  freedom  ut 
the  press,  and  the  ordering  of  one's  Individ- 
ual economic  and  even  family  life. 

You  say  it  couldn't  happen  here?  From 
the  window  of  our  apartment  liouse  less  than 
two  months  ago  I  watched  smoke  and  Uames 
arise  from  a  corridor  which  for  a  distance  of 
almost  two  miles  p.'tralleled  within  two  blocks 
one  of  the  principal  streets  of  our  Nation's 
Capital.  For  some  hours  there  was  no  law 
and  order  in  the  area;  fires  were  set  freely: 
looting  took  place  on  every  hand;  and  young 
people  defiantly  and  arrogantly  carried 
through  tlie  streets  their  stolen  gains  From 
this  beautiful  hillside  it  Is  difficult  to  en- 
vision the  14th  Street  corridor  ol  Wiish- 
ington  looking  as  a  bombed-out  clly  in  Eu- 
rope must  have  looked  during  the  World 
War. 

While  the  debt  we  owe  to  those  who  have 
fought  in  our  wars  Is  moiumiental  and  eter- 
nal and  we  give  expression  to  that  debt  here 
today,  in  years  to  come  our  t;rowing  debt  may 
be  to  the  policemen  and  firemen  who  .irc  on 
tlie  firing  line  to  protect  otir  perrons  and 
our  property  from  riot  and  violence. 

You  may  ask  yourselves  A'hat  you  ;i6  resi- 
dents of  the  Bald  Eagle  Valley  and  its  rugged 
countryside    can    do.    Sheltered    from    the 
cynicism,  pessimism  and  permissiveness  of  so 
niuch  that  today  prevails  in  urban  life,  it 
may  be  that  it  is  these  country  communities, 
.spread  across  the  nation,  which  will  best  pre- 
serve the  standards,  traditions,  and  virtues 
which    have    made    our   country    great   and 
whose  youth  imbued  with  those  ideals  will 
go  forth  into  the  great  urban  centers  and 
into  halls  of  government  to  act  as  a  leaven 
of  unselfishness  and  sacrifice  in  our  national 
life.  I  know  it  is  heartening  for  some  of  us 
to  come  back  and  see  the  American  flag  still 
proudly    displayed    and    to    experience    the 
patriotism  whilch  is  so  associated  with  our 
country   life;    and  to  note  the  respect  and 
admiration    taught   in   our  schools   lor   the 
courage  and  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  who 
both  on  the  field  of  battle  and  in  our  com- 
munities and  legislative  halls  have  fought  to 
preserve   .and   perpetuate   those   high   ideals 
lor  which  America  stands. 

■But,"  you  ask,  "what  can  we  do?  What 
should  we  do  as  individuals?"  I  began  my 
talk  with  a  quotation  from  Justice  Holmes, 
a  gallant  warrior  and  a  gallant  gentleman, 
who  throughout  his  lifetime  asked  himself 
those  same  questions.  Tlirtce  wounded  in 
the  Civil  War,  his  thought  and  speech  re- 
mained colored  until  the  end  by  the  experi- 
ences he  had  had  in  th  t  war,  and  what  is 
more  Important,  his  principles  of  self-sacri- 
fice and  devotion  to  country  were  expressed 
in  .action.  I  know  many  of  you  will  recall  his 
famous  paragraph  on  the  privilege  of  paying 
taxes,  the  price  of  our  civilization:  perhaps, 
not  so  many  of  you.  the  fact  that  upon  his 
death,  after  making  a  bequest  to  his  nephew, 
his  next  of  kin.  and  bequests  to  a  few  friends. 
the  remainder  of  his  estate,  amounting  to 
over  S300.000  was  left  to  "the  government 
which  gave  me  the  opportunity  for  ser^-ice. 
the  United  States  government." 

It  is  good  for  us  to  recall  from  time  to  time, 
as  we  have  done  here  today,  examples  of 
self-sacrifice  and  patriotism.  It  Is  not  with 
the  idea  that  we  individually  and  collectively 
can  literally  follow  those  examples,  but  there 
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are  so  many  ways,  available  to  all  of  us,  In 
which  we  can  do  our  part. 

I  have  thought  that  one  of  our  greatest 
Individual  weaknesses  has  been  our  reluc- 
tance to  become  involved.  In  the  situation 
In  which  we  And  ourselves  today,  I  believe 
that  we  are  In  great  danger  of  losing  our 
heritage,  or  a  part  of  it,  unless  we  become 
more  willing  to  become  Involved.  How  do  we 
become  Involved?  One  of  the  simplest  ways, 
and  one  which  so  many  neglect,  is  the  exer- 
cise of  our  voting  privilege.  Another  Is  to 
Inform  our  representatives  In  the  legislative 
halls  of  our  state  and  nation  abrait  our 
thinking  on  current  problems,  and  still  an- 
other Is  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  our  own  borough,  township  and 
county. 

We  must  not  forget  our  past,  yet  It  doesn't 
suffice  to  look  only  to  the  past.  Change  in 
itself  is  not  necessarily  progress,  yet  we  can- 
not progress  without  change.  And  so  we  must 
be  prepared  to  show  some  flexibility  and 
adaptability  to  ever  accelerated  change  We 
should  not  walk  so  fast,  however,  that  we 
leave  our  souls  behind.  We  must  put  on  the 
brakes  not  only  to  bring  to  a  halt  those  fac- 
tors, whi«h.  if  permitted  to  continue  in  oper- 
ation nuifit  lnp\  itably  bring  about  our  down- 
fall, but  we  must  actually  reverse  some  of 
the  trends  which  we  have  noted. 

To  reverse  some  of  these  trends  we  must 
reaffirm  our  enthusiasm  and  faith  in  the 
principles  for  which  the  veterans  whom  we 
honor  here  tod;\y  have  fought.  In  fighting 
for  our  country  they  learned  that  life  is  a 
profound  and  passionate  thing;  they  shared 
the  experience  which  set  them  apart:  they 
experienced  high  motives  above  and  beyond 
themselves. 

We.  at  times,  become  discouraged  as  we 
read  current  literature,  attend  the  present 
day  cinema  and  theater  and  indulge  our- 
selves in  the  comforts  and  affluence  resulting 
from  our  technological  development.  We  .-vsk 
ourselves  whether  these  unfavorable  trends 
can  be  reversed.  George  Santayana.  the  great 
Harvard  philosopher,  has  reminded  us  that 
"those  who  cannot  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  it.'  If  we  continue  to 
disregard  the  lessons  which  the  past  should 
have  taught  us.  we  may  look  forward  to 
being  required  to  learn  those  lessons  afresh 
from  new  penis  and  new  necessitiee  which 
will  again  demand  our  self-sacrlflce  and  self- 
denial. 

In  arranging  this  ceremony  here  today,  you 
have  taken  one  step  in  acknowledging  our 
debt  to  the  past.  In  our  daily  lives,  in  our 
speech  and  actions,  we  should  continue  to 
demonstrate  that  honor,  duty  and  love  of 
country  are  essential  if  we  rre  to  continue  as 
free  men  and  women.  We  must  point  nut  to 
the  youth  of  this  country  that  true  freedom 
carries   with   it  duties,   obligations   nnd   re 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  have  unanimous  consent  to  reprint 
the  questions  and  my  letter  to  my  con- 
stituents in  the  Congressional  Record. 
When  I  receive  the  answers  and  they  are 
tabulated,  I  shall  then  ask  leave  to  share 
the  opinions  of  my  constituents  with  my 
colleagues. 

The  letter  and  questions  follow: 

May  I  Have  Your  Opinions  on  These 
Vital  Isstres? 

Dear  Friend:  Once  again,  I  am  asking  ycnir 
help  to  do  my  job  better. 

Back  in  the  old  days,  a  Congressman  repre- 
sented at  tops  some  50,000  people  and  spent 
perhaps  three  months  a  year  in  Washington. 
It  was  a  lot  easier  to  visit  constitiients  (per- 
haps on  horseback)    and  get  their  opinions. 

Today.  Congressional  Districts  have  grown 
to  close  to  the  half-million  mark  and  Con- 
gressional sessions  last  a  lot  longer.  (The 
First  Session  of  the  present  90th  Congress  was 
In  session  340  days  ) 

Of  course.  I  try  to  spend  as  much  time  as 
I  can  in  my  District  Office  at  the  First  Federal 
Building,  at  Castor  and  Cottman  Aves.  There 
I  as  in  Washington  i  my  door  Is  always  open  to 
constituents  who  need  help,  have  a  com- 
plaint, wish  to  express  an  opinion,  or  who  Just 
want  to  say  "hello  " 

And  then  there's  the  mail,  which  I  prize 
highly  and  look  forward  to.  The  mail  is  the 
Congressmen's  lifeline  to  his  district.  But 
only  a  small  percentage  writes  (I  wish  more 
would)  and  most  letters  deal  with  one  spe- 
cific subject. 

Therefore,  it  is  only  through  the  means  of 
this  questionnaire  that  I  can  get  the  feelings 
of  the  folks  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict: get  to  know  how  you  are  feeling  about 
the  various  important  Issues  that  govern  our 
lives  and  fortunes,  and  even  alter  them. 

Therefore,  I  am  asking  you  to  take  a  few 
minutes  out  of  your  busy  life  to  complete  this 
questionnaire  and  share  your  thoughts  with 
me 

While  all  years  are  Important,  this  year  Is 
more  so  because  It  Is  a  Presidential  year.  I  am 
more  than  interested  in  your  views  on  the 
candidates.  List  your  preference,  and.  please, 
don't  forget  to  give  the  reason  for  your  choice. 
If  you  need  more  space,  please  attach  a 
sheet  of  paper. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

Joshua  Eilberg. 

What's  Yoim  Opinion?  June  1968 
(Please  circle  the  answer  (or  answers)  be- 
low  which   most    closely    approximate    vour 
feelings  on   the  issues  or  fill   'n  the  spaces 
where  that  Is  appropriated.) 

1.  My  choice  for   President  of  the  United 
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D.  Intensify  military  operations,  utilizing 
all  weapons  available.  Including  nuclear. 

E.  (Other) 


(Note.— If  a  dramatic  change  has  occurred 
in  the  Vietnam  situation  between  the  time 
of  the  prep>aration  of  this  questionnaire  and 
your  receiving  it.  please  express  your  feelings 
about  US.  commitments  in  Southeast  Asl.i 
(and  elsewhere  in  the  world)   in  space  "E  '  ) 

5.  Recognizing  the  serious  threat  of  infla- 
tion, I  would  prefer  my  Government  to: 

A.  Impose  the  10  percent  surcharge  asked 
by  the  Administration  accompanied  by  a 
substantial  cut  in  spending  demanded  by 
the  Congress. 

B.  Impose  new  taxes  instead. 

C.  Do  nothing. 

D.  (Other)    

I  Note. — If  the  Congress  has  acted  on  the 

surcharge  matter  before  you  received  this 
questionnaire,  will  you  indicate  your  prefer- 
ence for  future  action  in  this  field?) 

6. 1  think  the  present  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem Is: 

A.  Doing  a  good  job  and  should  be  con- 
tinued as  it  presently  operates 

B.  Antiquated  and  in  need  of  a  major  re- 
evaluation  and  revision. 

C.  (Other)  

7.  Concerning  gun  control  legislation,  I 
think: 

A.  Strict  regulations  are  needed  on  registra- 
tion of  all  arms  and  mall  order  sales  of 
weapons. 

B.  Handguns  should  be  regulated  but  not 
rifles  and  shotguns. 

C.  Nothing  should  be  done  because  it  would 
be  an  infringement  on  constitutional  rights 

D.  (other)    -- 

8.  I  think  veterans'  benefits  are: 

A.  All  right  the  way  they  are  now  and 
nothing  should  be  changed. 

B.  Too  low  to  be  realistic  and  Increases  are 
needed. 

C.  (Other)  

9.  I  think  Social  Security  benefits  are: 

A.  Too  low  when  one  considers  the  high 
cost  of  living  and  the  high  cost  of  dying.  In- 
creases should  be  made  in  p>enslons.  survivors' 
benefits  and  death  benefits. 

B.  Satisfactory  in  their  present  form. 

C.  (other)    

10  I  recognize  the  Importance  of  the  space 

program : 

A.  And  I  think  it  should  continue  withoii: 
interruption. 

B.  But  I  think  that  it  should  be  curtailed 
until  the  fiscal  picture  brightens. 

C.  But  I  think  the  money  could  be  used  for 
a  better  purpose  at  this  time  for  programs  :::• 
people. 

D.  (Other)    


^„...^„    .^  States  (in  order  of  preference)   is 

sponslblllties,  and  that  the  maintenance  ot  11.  Mental  health  Is  an  important  problem: 

a   personal   code  of   virtues   find  a  sense  of         ^-    "   ""^  "  A,   But   I   think   It   Is   a  province   of   the 

personal  responsibility  must  be  perpetuated  ^-                       *               I^"l"I"-^.l 

D 

2.  My  reason(s)  for  my  first  choice: 


on  an  individual  basis.  Edward  Hale,  a  for- 
mer Chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
expressed  his  responsibility  in  these  words. 
"I  am  only  one.  but  I  am  one.  I  cannot  do 
everything,  but  I  can  do  something;  and 
what  I  can  do,  that  I  ought  to  do;  and  what 
I  ought  to  do,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  shall 
do." 

RESIDENTS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA'S 
FOURTH  DISTRICT  QUERIED 


3.  Regardless  of  my  choice  above,  I  think 
that  you,  as  my  Congressman,  would  be  able 
to  work  best  with  the  following  (In  order  of 
preference)  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District: 


states  and  the  Federal  Government  should 
not  be  Involved. 

B.  And  requires  more  and  Intensive  par- 
ticipation by  the  Federal  Government. 

C.  (other)    


A. 
B. 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1968 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  begun  to  circularize  the  residents  of 
my  constituency,  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Pennsylvania,  on  some 
vital  questions  of  our  times. 


12.  As  an  honest  and  law-abiding  citizen. 
I  am  concerned  with  the  rapidly  growlr.a 
crime  rate  In  the  Nation: 

A.  But  while  law  enforcement  must  bo 
encouraged    and    aided,    personal    liberties 

C.    must  not  be  tampered  with  through  the  use 

D.   of  "bugging"  and  "tapping"  devices. 

4.  Realizing  the  importance  of  the  Vietnam  3.  And   every  available  weapon   must  be 

war   both   nationally   and   internationally.   I      given  to  law  enforcement  agencies,  regard 
think  the  United  States  should: less  of  possible  infringement  upon  persona; 

A.  Continue   its   present   policy   toward   a      liberties. 


negotiated  peace   while  continuing  military 
operations. 

B,  Continue  its  present  policy  toward  a 
negotiated  peace  but  halt  all  military  opera- 
tions in  the  interim 

C.  Withdraw  unconditionally  from  South 
Vietnam, 


C.  But  "bugging"  and  "tapping"  devices 
should  be  used  only  in  the  investigation  o: 
matters  concerning  national  security  and 
then  only  with  Judicial  supervision. 

D.  (other) --- 


A    GOLD    MEDAL    TO    HONOR    REV. 
MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.  JR. 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  12.  1968 


June  12,  1968  EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

„«^   „,wv,    th.   iinheavftls  And  thev  will  manage  that  some  way.  with 

Ju'J^.  a^^rould^vor  combTtJnrtS      or  ..thout^  trees,  like  the  other  494  covered 

^r^strlct,  impartial  and  imm^llate  , J^^^^L^"- ^r^ale^^^^Sn  c^ 
police  action  to  quell  any  dlstiu-bance.  In-  the  ^^J  "^^^J^/^^^,;  single-car  a^idents  are 
eluding  the  shooting  of  looters  and  arson-      telM^u  J^^^^arji^^^^  drinking,  illegal  passing 

ists.  and  other  things  that  are  the  direct  fault  of 

B.  By   attacking   the   causes   of   the   dis-      ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ,^,^^^.    ^_^^^,  ^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^^^  ^y  me- 

turbances    through    the    creation    of    new  j^j     j  j^uures  or  things  the  driver  couldn't 

homes,   jobs  and   educational  opportunities  ^^^^^"'•'"■ 

for  the  unemployed  and  underemployed.  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  slmplv  to  a  matter  of  sacri- 

C.  (Other)     ficing  these  millions  of  trees  to  maybe   (re- 

member,  it's  all  maybe)   save  the  lives  of  a 

•■■""  few   people  who   are  a   constant  menace   to 

(NOTE.— ^s  soon  as  the  ansu^ersarecom-  everv  moderate,  sensible  driver  on  the  road. 

piled,  rn  let  you  know  the  collective  th.mK-  -^         ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^   tree-slashing  program 

ing  of  the  folks  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  ^^^^^^   everybodv   as  mad   as   it   makes   me, 

District.)  which  is  plenty.  I  hope  you  all  write  or  wire 

Additional  comments:  ^^  phone  our  congressman  and  senator  cind 

ask    him    to   get   this   sen.seless   destruction 

— "^  stopped  in  a  hvirry. 

'^nd  I  hope  somebody  In  Congress  gets  mad 

TREE    SLAUGHTER    ALONG    THE  enough  not  only  to  demand  and  end  to  the 

HIGHWAYS  tree  slaughter,  but  demand  that  we  be  told 

the  name  of  the  bureaucrat  who  put  out  such 

.     .,^«    .^oirii  1  nrkT  an  order  In  the  first  place.  I  think  the  people 

HON.    BOB   ECKHARUl  of  this  country  have  a  right  to  know  who  Is 

nv  TEXAS  responsible 

„rr..r^^r^,=  What's  more,  even  without  knowing  who 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES  ^^  ^^    j  ^^^^  j^^  ^^^^  g^ed  so  far  out  of  his 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1968  bureaucratic  swivel  chair  he  never  finds  the 

Mr  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Louis  ^^^  '^^^'^  ^^^^^^ 
Hofferbert  writes  a  perceptive  column 
which  appears  in  the  Houston  Chron- 
icle He  is  especially  concerned  about  our 
tnvironment  and  the  importance  of  con- 
serving it.  On  June  4,  1968,  he  wrote 
about  a  new  policy  adopted  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  which  will  cause 
the  needless  destruction  of  millions  of 
trees  along  our  highways.  I  agree  that 
this  policy  is  unnecessary,  and  I  am  glad 
that  Mr.  Hofferbert  has  stated  the  case 
against  it  so  clearly  and  so  well.  The 
column  follows: 

IFrom  the  Houston  Chronicle.  June  4.  19681 
Tree    Slaughter   Along    the    Highways 

(By  Louis  Hofferbert) 
Nothing    I    can    remember    offhand    ever 

made  me  quite  so  mad  as  a  recent  order  by 

the  U  S   Bureau  of  Roads  now  being  carried 

out  in  Texas  and  other  states  to  cut  down 

millions  of  trees  along  America's  highways. 

It  is  the  most  stupid  and  needless  sacrifice  of 

natural    beauty    our    country    has    seen    in 

raanv  a  day.  . 

This   order,   was   given    no    advance   pub- 
licity  It  was  sort  of  flipped  over  on  the  peo- 

nie    perhaps   because   some   bureaucrat   fig- 
ured it  might   stir  up   a   real  stink    I   sure 

hope  it  does,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  help. 
The  order  is  for  all   trees  four  inches  in 

dl.imeter    or    larger    to    be    cut    if   they   are 

wuain  30  feet  of  the  pavement.  It  app.les  to 

-11  federal  aid  roads  where  the  speed  limit 

is  50  miles  an  hour  or  higher.  The  reason  is 

said  to  be  highway  safety.  That  is,  to  keep 

some  idiot  from  killing  himself  by  ramming 

into  a  tree  when  he  drives  so  fast  he  can  t 

.-tav  on  the  road. 
To  support  this  absurdity,  a  study  of  507 

fatal  slnsle-car  accidents  is  cited.  The  figures 
'^how  13  of  the  507  were  killed  when  their  cars 
idt  trees.  To  put  this  in  perspective,  remem- 
ber the  507  is  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
drivers  who  have  accidents,  and  an  almost 
invisible  fraction  of  the  number  who  drive. 
So  it  is  this  13,  or  about  2.5  percent  of  an 
almof.t  invisible  fraction  of  this  country  s 
drivers,  that  is  supposed  to  Justify  destruc- 
tion of  millions  of  trees. 

Now,  I  don't  want  anybody  to  be  killed  If 
It  can  be  helped.  But  this  would  not  make 
,^ense  if  it  guaranteed  the  13  drunks  or 
,=ipeeders  would  be  saved.  And  It  does  not  do 
that,  of  course.  It  only  makes  them  find  an- 
other way  to  kill  themselves. 
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great  leaders  of  our  Nation.  Martin 
Luther  King  was  a  man  who  in.sisted  that 
the  way  to  change  our  society  was 
through  peaceful,  nonviolent  means.  We 
owe  him  the  respect  due  these  who 
preach  i^eace  when  peace  is  not  popular, 
when  violence  begins  to  be  the  more  at- 
tractive  alternative   to  silence. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Robert  A.  Wal- 
lace endorsed  this  approach  to  honoring 
Dr  King  in  his  May  4,  1968  address  to 
the  Metropolitan  New  York  Numismatic 
Convention.  I  hope  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  will  schedule 
early  hearings  on  this  bill. 


A  LOADED  CENSUS 


Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  8.  1968.  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
16532,  to  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  present  a  gold  medal 
to  the  widow  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr. 

That  bill  provided  for  the  coining  of 
duplicates  in  bronze  to  be  sold  by  the 
Treasury  Department  at  a  price  to  cover 
the  cost'of  manufacture. 

I   have   now   redrafted   my   bill    and 
todav  I  am  introducing  a  new  version 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  our  colleagues 
Daniel    E.   Button,   James    C.    Corman, 
John  G.  Dow,  Bob  Eckhardt.  Don  Ed- 
wards,  Donald    M.    Eraser,    Henry    B. 
Gonzalez,     Theodore     R.     Kupferman. 
Bertram  L.  Podell.  Benjamin  S.  Rosen- 
thal,  Edward   R.   Roybal,   William   F. 
Ryan.  William  L.  St.  Onge.  James  H. 
Scheuer,  and  Lionel  Van  Deerlin.  This 
new  version  provides  for  the  coinage  of 
duplicates  in  bronze  of  the  same  size  as 
the  pold  medal  to  be  presented  to  Mrs. 
King  and  duplicates  in  bronze  of  the  one 
and  five-sixteenths  size.  The  bill   also 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj- 
to  furni-sh  these  duplicates  to  the  Rev- 
erend   Dr.    Martin    Luther    Kinsi,    Jr., 
Fund  at  Morehouse  College  at  cost  so 
that  they  can  provide  them  to  the  public 
to  raise  money. 

While  the  Government  will  pay  for 
the  cost  of  the  gold  modal  to  be  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  King,  no  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  involved  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  bronze  duplicates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  choosing 
the  traditional  manner  of  honoring  Dr. 
King— that  is,  with  a  national  medal- 
would  be  a  fine  tiibute  to  one  of  the  truly 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OP    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12.  1968 
Mr  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  question  about  there  being  a  loaded 
census  for  1970  unle.ss  the  Congress 
moves  speedily  to  bring  the  degree  of 
questions  into  a  sensible  range. 

It  is  absolutely  ridiculous  that  120 
questions  are  being  proposed  for  the 
I>eople  of  this  country  to  answer.  This  is 
just  another  bureaucratic  invasion  of 
privacv  that  should  not  be  tolerated. 

To  "me  it  would  appear  that  the 
bureaucrats  thinking  up  these  questions 
would  be  better  off  by  devoting  their 
time  to  the  problem  of  less  spending 
and    to    the    enforcement    of    law    and 

°^l"m  introducing  a  bill  to  remove  the 
penalty  provision  and  bring  the  ques- 
tions into  proper  focus. 

The  Johnson  City  Press-Chronic  e. 
on  Monday  evening.  June  3,  1968.  speaks 
out  in  an  editorial  on  the  question  of  a 
loaded  census  which  I  would  like  to 
share  with  the  readers  of  the  Record: 
A  Loaded   Census 

Unless  Congress  puts  up  a  ro'dblock^  the 
1970  census  will  cor.tain  more  taan  120  ques- 
tions all  of  which  the  individual  must  answer 
or  else  face  a  fine  cr  Jail  sentence. 

Rep  Jackson  E.  Betts  of  Ohio  Is  continuing 
his  campaign  to  knock  out  .^1  bvit  a  few  of 
these  questions   We  hope  he  wlU  be  success- 

^Llke  Mr  Betts,  we  do  not  see  why  the  peo- 
ple should  be  requiied  to  luriilsh  their  gov- 
ernment lnfomiat;o-.  such  .as: 

(1)  income  dollar  by  dollar,  from  aU 
..ources  Including  public  assistance,  alimony, 
unemployment  and  disability  insurance,  pen- 
sions and  Investments. 

(2 1  the  value  of  property  or  the  amount  of 

rent  paid;  ,  _.  „„j 

(3)   educational   marital,  employment  and 

'^'(41  with  whoni  bathroom  and  kltrhen  facil- 
ities are  shared; 

,  5^  a  long  list  of  household  items  possessed. 
including  dishwasher,  television,  radios,  auto- 
mobiles, and  second  home; 

Mr  Betts  emphasizes  that  the  constitu- 
tional purpose  of  the  census  is  to  comit  peo- 
ple and  that  the  gathering  of  more  than  100 
other  facts  about  them  is  a  secondary  and 
unnecessary  objective.  He  notes  that  In  1960 
the  Census  Bureau  failed  to  count  5  .  mil- 
lion Amerlc-^ns  and  predicts  a  greater  uiidcr- 
count  in  1970  unless  the  forms  are  simplified 
and  most  questions  put  ou  a  voluntary  basis. 
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To  give  you  an  Idea  of  what  la  coming,  con- 
sider these  specific  questions: 

Have  you  been  married  more  than  once.' 

Did  your  first  marrlAge  end  because  of 
death  of  wife  or  husband? 

Where  did  you  live  in  April    1962? 

What   was  your   major   activity   in  April. 

1962? 

Place  of  birth  of  parents? 

What  is  the  value  of  this  (your)  property? 

What  is  your  rent? 

L.ist  year.  1966.  did  sales  of  crops.  UvestocK 
and  farm  products  amount  to? 

Did  you  work  any  time  last  week? 

One  hour  was  set  aside  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  recently  to  hear  many  con- 
gressmen concerned  with  reform  not  only  in 
the  igvo  census,  but  also  in  the  census  of 
aRrlculture  set  for  1969  and  the  census  of 
business  now  in  progress  Twenty-eight  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  are  sponsoring 
bills  to  remove  the  penalty  provision  from  all 
but  seven  essential  population  questions. 
These  are:  najne.  address,  age.  sex.  race,  head 
of  household,  and  visitors  In  home  at  time  of 
census. 

It  appears  to  us  that  these  seven  categories 
cover  a'lr  Information  to  which  the  govern- 
ment is  ffhlltled.  If  you  agree,  tell  your  con- 
gressman. 

NEW  PROCEDtJRE   WOULD   REDUCE 
HOSPITAL  COSTS 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    M.^SSACITDSSTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  196S 


Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  medical-care  costs  cut 
across  the  whole  spectrum  of  our  society. 
I  think  my  colleagues  will  be  particularly 
Interested  in  reading  about  one  of  the 
successful  steps  that  has  been  taken  to 
minimize  the  impact  of  this  expense,  re- 
cently announced  by  the  Melrose-Wake- 
field Hospital,  Melrose,  Mass. 

This  new  procedure  would  reduce  hos- 
pital costs  and  lighten  the  serious  burden 
of  overcrowding,  and  its  implications  for 
adoption  on  a  national  scale  are  indeed 
worthy  of  careful  attention. 

A  new  procedure  designed  to  shoilen 
the  hospitalization  of  patients  admitted 
for  minor  surgery  which  could  free  as 
many  as  645.000  beds  annually  on  a  na- 
tional basis  has  been  announced  by  the 
Melrose-Wakefield  Hospital. 

The  plan,  introduced  at  the  hospital 
In  December  of  1967,  and  tried  on  over 
200  surgical  patients  could  save  patients, 
if  adopted  nationally,  as  much  as  S133 
million  annually  in  hospital  and  associ- 
ated costs. 

According  to  Mr.  Nellis.  general  direc- 
tor of  the  Melrose-Wakefield  Hospital 
Association,  the  new  plan,  called  siir- 
gical  day  care,  will  reduce  hospital  costs 
for  patients,  while  freeing  beds  and 
other  hospital  facilities  for  those  more 
seriously  ill. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Nellis  said,  nursing 
workloads  will  be  lightened,  meaning 
those  hospitalized  for  serious  ailments 
wUl  be  given  more  time,  as  needed,  by  the 
nursing  staffs. 

The  new  Melrose-Wakefield  Hospital 
procedure  calls  for  patients  undergoing 
minor  surgery  to  report  to  the  hospital 
for  laboratory  and  other  tests  on  the  day 
of  their  operation. 

Upon  completion  of  the  testing,  they 
will  be  brought  to  the  operating  theater. 
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where  they  will  be  prepared  for  surgery. 
When  surgery  has  been  completed,  the 
patient's  condition  will  be  evaluated  by 
his  physician.  If  recovery  time  beyond  a 
nominal  period  in  the  recovery  room  is 
required,  the  patient  will  be  admitted  to 
the  hospital.  If  not,  the  patient  is  sent 
home  under  the  care  of  his  physician 
with  postoperative  instructions. 

During  the  first  6  months  of  the  pro- 
gram at  the  Melrose-Wakefield  hospital, 
a  total  of  515,000  of  projected  hospital 
costs  would  have  been  assessed  under 
standard  surgical-hospitalization  pro- 
cedures. The  combination  of  presurglcal 
and  postoperative  procedures  .saved  each 
patient  approximately  S66. 

Mr.  Nellis  stated  that  if  the  plan  were 
adopted  nationally  patients  and  their  in- 
surance companies  could  .save  over  $133 
million  annually,  and  free  18.000  hospi- 
tal beds  currently  used  by  patients  un- 
dergoing minor  surgery. 
Mr.  Nellis  said: 

This  system  is  very  much  In  line  with 
modern  medical  surgical  techniques.  Surgi- 
cal patients  are  now  on  their  feet  within 
hours  of  surgerv.  This  swift  ambulation  has 
been  found  to  aid  patient  morale  and  speed 
healing.  We  further  feel  that  given  the  op- 
portunity to  recover  at  home,  patients  will 
add  another  dimension  to  their  state  of  mind 
which  will  further  increase  recovery  speed. 

The  Melrose-Wakefield  Hospital  gen- 
eral director  stressed  the  obvious  eco- 
nomic siains  possible  in  the  freeing  of 
more  than  a  half-million  hospital  beds 
annually. 

He  said: 

This  Surgical  Day  Care,  as  we  call  it,  could 
save  communities  in  every  part  of  the  nation 
millions  of  dollars  in  hospital  building  pro- 
grams. As  the  national  life-expectancy  fig- 
ures rise,  and  Medicaid  and  Medicare  are 
used  increasingly  by  our  senior  citizens,  hos- 
pital beds  will  be  at  a  premium. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  freeing  of  beds 
by  patients  undergoing  simple  surgical 
procedures  would  reduce  costs  to  the 
hospital,  to  the  individual,  and  to  the 
insurance  organization  involved  which 
could,  he  noted,  reduce  insurance  pre- 
miums. 

He  said 
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In  population  centers,  the  need  for  new 
hospitals  or  additions  to  existing  buildings 
could  become  less  pressing,  or  possibly,  un- 
necessary. At  the  least,  it  would  free  scarce 
hospital  beds  for  those  seriously  111  and  for 
those  undergoing  surgery. 

Mr.  Nellis  emphasized  the  need  for 
medical  approval  before  the  discharge  of 
any  patient  who  had  been  anesthetized 
for  a  surgical  procedure. 


JIM  BATTIN  REPORTS 


HON.  JAMES  F.  BATTIN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  12.  1968 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  enclosed 
is  my  report  from  Washington  for  June 
14,    1968.   which    I   include    in   today's 
Extensions  of  Remarks: 
Jim    Battin    Reports    From    Washington 

Dear  Friends:  During  hearings  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  this  past  week, 
world  trade  In  farm  products  had  the  spot- 


light. We  discussed  wheat  and  meat  ex- 
tensively after  hearing  testimony  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  supported 
a  more  liberal  trade  policy  In  all  goods.  Sec- 
retary Freeman  led  the  USDA  officials  and 
threatened  that  our  agricultural  export  trade 
will  suffer  unless  we  maintain  liberal  Im- 
port quotas  on  foreign  products.  As  usual 
when  foreign  trade  is  being  discussed  be- 
tween Freeman  and  Congress,  meat  imports 
into  the  United  States  came  up. 

Mr.  Freeman  and  members  of  his  Depart- 
ment defended  the  current  meat  Import 
law— which  incidentally  hasn't  been  used 
since  it  was  enacted  in  1964— and  discounted 
the  Impact  that  more  than  a  billion  pounds 
of  foreign  beef  has  had  on  our  cattle  market. 
They  also  .supported  the  new  International 
Grains  Agreement,  even  though  other  testi- 
mony showed  that  the  Agreement  will  mean 
reduced  wheat  acreage  In  the  United  States 
next  year.  Overall,  I  would  say  Freeman  and 
his  men  did  the  job  they  were  sent  to  do, 
namely  to  protect  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion's trade  policies  that  have  contributed 
heavily  to  our  gold  drain. 

Agricultural   trade  between  the  U.S.  ;ind 
foreign  countries  has  done  nothing  to  con- 
tribute to  the  gold  drain.  In  fact,  oiu'  ag- 
ricultural  trade   Is  the   only  area   that   ha.s 
consistently  brought  cash  back  to  our  shore.';. 
But.  as  in  all  past  years  of  the  Freeman  Ad- 
ministration, agricultural  exports  are  beine 
placed  on  the  block  to  gain  advantages  to:- 
other   trade   items.   Since   Montana   depends 
greatly  on  wheat  exports  to  the  Orient  and 
since  the  domestic  cattle  market  means  so 
much  to  our  economy,  I  am  worried— after 
hearing  from  Secretary  Freeman— that  the 
state  Is  in  for  trouble  this  coming  year.  In 
what  is  sure  to  be  Freeman's  last  year  in 
office,  we  may  have  the  worst  year  yet  for 
farmers.    The    Secretary    has    already    com- 
pleted plans  to  reduce  wheat  acreages  with- 
out  any   assurance   that   higher   prices  will 
make    up   the    lack   of   volume.   He    also    is 
firmly   committed   to   doing   nothing   about 
controlling  imports  of  meat.  Prom  the  te.sti- 
mony  submitted  by  Agriculture  officials,  it 
even  appears  that  our  Department  will  de- 
fend the  Import  of  substandard  meats  Into 
this  country.  Consider  this  In  the  light  of 
the  recent  pressure  that  the  Department  pm 
on    Congress    for   a   strict   meat    Inspection 
law  for  American  producers. 

On  wheat  exports. — Our  farmers  are  bemc 
forced  to  cut  back  acreage  10  to  \b"o  from 
last  year's  crop.  We  had  a  wheat  surplus  la.'t 
year  and  kept  prices  low.  This  year  when  le^s 
wheat  will  be  grown,  however,  we  cannot  in 
turn  expect  prices  to  rise  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  also  figures  that  wheat 
exports  win  decrease.  During  the  current  year 
when  we  had  a  sizable  surplus  In  wheat.  U.S. 
farmers  exported  750  million  bushels.  Next 
year  wheat  export  could  go  as  low  as  650  mil- 
lion bushels.  Mr.  Freeman  admitted  that  ex- 
ports win  be  lower  in  the  coming  year,  but 
he  refused  to  be  pinned  down  on  the  exact 
amount.  This  means  that  wheat  producers 
will  experience  the  same  thing  as  a  surpUi.- 
next  year  because  the  domestic  market  will 
again  be  overloaded. 

On  meat  imports. — Although  more  than  .. 
billion  jwnnds  of  frozen  meat  was  brought 
Into  our  country  last  year,  the  Secretary 
took  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  United  State.s 
had  never  Imposed  quotas  under  the  Meat 
Import  Law  of  1964.  The  wide  open  policies 
of  meat  Imports  causes  several  problems,  no; 
the  least  of  which  Is  the  depression  on  the 
U.S  cattle  market.  Besides  this,  we  have  meat 
that  Is  slaughtered  and  processed  under 
standards  that  are  not  as  strict  as  those  we 
require  of  local  producers.  Although  there  :s 
no  direct  evidence  of  contaminated  meats  in 
the  Imports,  we  still  have  the  fact  that  our 
producers  must  put  more  money  Into  proc- 
essing meat  than  their  foreign  competitors. 
If  rigid  standards  are  required  of  our  pro- 
ducers, how  can  we  Justify  allowing  meat  oi 
any  lower  standards  to  be  brought  Into  our 
country.  Regardleae  of  requirements,  agricul- 


ture officials  have  opposed  any  attempt  to 
rSuire  foreign  meat  processors  to  label  their 
pV^ucts.  The  undisputed  fact  remains  that 
vast  amounts  of  meat  are  being  brought  Into 
our  country  and  are  being  sold  on  the  n^eat 
counters  without  any  identUicatlon  of  where 
It  came  from  or  what  standards  of  clean- 
liness were  used  in  processli>g. 

Sincerely, 

Jim  Battin. 


INDOCTRINATION  RATHER  THAN 
EDUCATION? 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1968 
Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
early  as  1962  I  introduced  legislation  de- 
.signed  to  curb  abuses  in  some  of  the 
testing  programs  conducted  m  our 
schools.  At  that  time  and  on  occasion 
since  then  I  have  pointed  out  excesses 
in  testing  programs,  excesses  which 
amounted  to  "brainpicking." 

The  information  gained  can  be  ana 
is  valuable  to  the  person  intent  on  di- 
■ccting  the  student  rather  than  hrlping 
ihe  student  find  his  own  way.  This  di- 
■cction  can  influence  the  vocation,  oc- 
cupation, beliefs,  moral  standards,  and 
mores  of  the  indiudual.  The  danger  is 
m  the  control  of  many  by  a  few  working 

''^In  a  free  society  the  child  and  the  .-stu- 
dent should  be  taught  to  think  for  him- 
.self  and  not  as  others  would  have  hun 

think. 

As  an  example  of  the  probing  nature 
of  these  tests.  I  submit  a  recent  one 
which  was  given  junior  and  senior  high 
.^hool  students  in  Utah.  It  was  titled^ 
Student  Attitude  Inventory,  Utah  State 
University,  Department  of  Sociology: 
Student  ArrrrTTOE  Inventory 
Begin  by  answering  the  first  10  questions 
in  the  Identification  Number  section  of  score 

sheet.  J  ,.,     ,    . 

1  Last  grade  In  school  completed  (Includ- 
ing this  year)  :  (1)  8  grades  or  less.  (2)  9th. 
(3)  10th,  (4)  nth,  (5)  12th. 

2.  Your  age  group:  ( 1)  13  years  or  less: 
,2)  14^15:  (31  16-17:  (4)  18-19:  <5)  2fr-21, 
i6)  22-25:   (7)  26-30:   (8)  30  or  over. 

3.  Sex:  (1)  Male:  (2)  Female. 
4    Race-       (1)       Oriental-American:       (2) 

Negro-American:    (3)    Anglo-American;    (4) 
.Spanish-American:  (5)  Other. 

5.  At  the  present  time  I  am  living  with. 

( 1 )  Both  my  mother  and  father. 

(2)  My  mother  and  stepfather. 

(3)  My  father  and  stepmother. 

(4)  Mother  alone. 

(5)  Father  alone. 

(6)  Other  adult  guardian. 

(7)  Alone. 

(8)  With  friends 
1 9 )   Away  from  home 
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6.  How  many  children  are  in  your  family 

(1)  I  ajn  the  only  child. 

(2)  2-3. 

(3)  4. 

(4)  5. 

(5)  6  or  more. 

7  What  category  comes  closest  to  tne  oc- 
cupation of  your  lather  ^°^  ^^°ZIVZTt 
the  living  in  your  family  other  than  >our 

Tn'cierlcal,  s.ales  or  related  workers 
(bookkeeper,  secretary,  clerks,  salesmen.  In- 

^"[rSrTtTmairoV   foreman     (electrician, 

"'^XTaU'^r'  .janitor,  unskilled  worker, 
helpers,  farm  laborer,  etc.).  .^„„    „„ 

(4>  Semi-skilled  worker  (bus  driver,  as- 
semblv-Une  worker,  etc.). 

1 5)   Parmer    (owner,  farm  operator). 

(6)   Professional    (teacher,  doctor,  lawyer. 

engineer,  etc  1 .  w,i«  „m,.tQi 

h)   Proprietor  or  manager  (public  official, 

merchant,  executive,  etc.). 

(8)   Service      (policemen,      barber,      cook. 

beauty  operator). 

8.  What  category  comes  closest  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  your  mother?  „„,!,»« 

M)  Clerical,  sales  or  related  workers 
(bookkeeper,  secretary,  clerks,  salesmen,  in- 
surance agents,  etc.) .  ,  ,,,   ^     „r<rV-or 

(2)  Laborer  (janitor,  unskilled  worker, 
helpers,  farm  laborer,  etc.) .  ,_+rtMan 

(3)  Cralt-sman.    or    foreman    (ele<^triclan, 

carpenter,  etc.).  ^  .     _    „^ 

(4)  semi-skilled  worker  (bus  driver,  as- 
semblv-line  worker,  etc.). 

,5)   Farmer  (owner,  farm  oP^^^}°p  ■., 
(6)   Proprietor  or  manager  (public  official, 

merchant,  executive,  etc.) . 

,7)   Professional    (teacher,  doctor,  lawyer. 

engineer,  etc  ) . 

(8)  Ser\-lce  (policemen,  barber,  cook, 
beauty  operator) . 

(9)  Other. 

( 0)  She  doesn't  work  outside  the  house. 
9.  Do  you  work  at  a  Job : 

(1)  no. 
(21    1  to  5  hours  a  weeK. 

(3)  6  to  10  hours  a  week. 

(4)  11  to  15  hours  a  week. 

(5)  16  to  20  hours  a  week. 

(6)  21  or  over  hours  a  week. 
10.  What  is  your  religious  preference? 

(0)  None. 

(1)  Baptist, 

(2)  Greek  Orthodox. 

(3)  Jewish. 

(4)  LDS  (Mormon). 

(5)  Lutheran. 

(6)  Presbyterian. 

(7)  Roman  Catholic. 
1 8)   Other  Protestant. 

GO  t°o^^No.  1  in  the  General  Section  on 
answer    sheet.    Notice    you    use    Only    Odd 

numbers.  i,  ^o,. 

1  Are  vou  enrolled  in  a  regular  week  da> 
religious  training  program?  (a)  Yes,  (b)  No. 

3.  Do  you  participate  in  your  chur^ 
young  people's  organizations  (such  as  MYF, 
MIA  Walther  League,  Westminister  Fenow- 
shlp!   etc.)    (a)    NO,    (b)    Occasslonally,    (c) 

^^''do^vou  attend  church?  (a)  Hardly  ever 
or  never'  ib)   Less  than  once  a  month,  (c) 
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Once  or  twice  a  month,  (d)  Generally  every 

^"^'7  On  your  last  report  card  what  grades 
did  you  receive?  (a)  Mostly  A's,  (b)  Mostly 
B's    (c)  Mostly  C's,  (d)  Mostly  below  C. 

9.  HOW  long  have  you  lived  in  this  com- 
munity? (B)  All  my  life,  (b)  Last  live  ^ 
more  years  but  not  all  my  life,  (O  One  to 
two  years,  (d)   Three  to  four  years 

n  Would  vou  like  to  Uve  in  this  com- 
munlty  the  rest  of  your  life?  (a)  Definitely 
not  (b)  I  don't  think  so,  (c)  Wouldn't  care 
much  one  way  or  the  other,  (d)  I  think  so. 
(e)  Definitely  yes. 

13  Do  you  feel  that  you  are  really  a  pa,rt 
of  this  community?  (a)  Don't  feel  I  really 
belong  (b)  Peel  Included  in  some  ways  but 
not  m  others,  (c.  I  feel  deluded  In  most 
ways,  (d)  I  feel  I'm  really  .i  part  of  the  com- 
munity. .  „,,,Vno 

15  In  many  communities  service  clubs 
have  programs  aimed  at  worthwhile  leisure 
tlr^e  acti^tles  for  young  people.  WWch  of 
the  following  clubs'  activities  have  yo"  Par- 
ticipated in  most?  (a)  Lions  Club.  <b)  Ki- 
wanls  Club,  (c)  Elks  Club,  (d)  Rotary  Club, 
(e)  None  that  I  know  of. 

17  Have  you  ever  been  picked  up  by  the 
police  for  anything  other  than  a  traffic  viola- 
tion? (a)  Yes,  (b)  No. 


TRUE-FALSE    SECTION 

This  section  deals  with  differences  In  feel- 
ing about  religion.  If  a  statement  Is  TYue  or 
Mostly  True,  as  applied  to  V^"-  Slacken  be- 
tween  the  lines  in  the  column  headed  T(aK 
If  ft  statement  Is  False  or  not  Usuallv  -mie 
as  Applied  to  you,  blacken  between  the  lines 
In  the  column  P(b). 

T        F        19    I  somelm.es  teel  d.sloyal  to  my  parents  bKausB 

'  I  cannot  entirely  accept  theit  religious  beliefs. 

T        F        21    My  church  is  to  slnct.  .,.>,.,,„. 

J        F        23:  Education  has  led  me  to  question  some  teachings 

ol  my  church.  ,.      ,  __„ 

T        F        25    II  IS  hard  to  reconcile  science  with  religion. 

T       F       27   Although  basically  I  believe  m  my  religion   my 

taith  often  wafers.  ,         ,.      t    ..< 

T        F        29.  I  believe  in  the  basic  teachings  ol  my  church  and 

T        F       31    I  bilievelfrmly  in  the  teachings  ot  my  church. 
I       F       33      never  doubled  the  teachings  ol  the  church 
T        F        35   I  believe  that  religious  la.th  is  better  than  logic 

tnt  solving  lile's  impo'tant  problems 
T        F       37    I  believeVal  our  lale'in  the  herealter  depends 

on  how  we  behave  on  earth         ,.     .  .,  jnrt 
T        F        39.  I   believe  God  knows  our  eveiy  thought  and 

T       F       Al.  1  b™etTG"od  controls  everything  that  happens 

everywhere. 
7        (.        i^    I  think  my  prave"  are  answered 
T        F        45   I  beheve  that  religion  is  ol  little  use  in  present. 

day  society 
T        F        47    I  am  indiftereni  to  the  subject  ol  religion 
T        F        49.  I  have  little  use  lor  leligion. 
T        F        51    Religion  has  not  Kept  pace  with  the  tmes 
{        F        53   Religion  has  too  olten  been  used  to  promo»» 
T       F       55.  Wm^^H'i  strong  person,  you  do  not  ne«l 

T       F       57    Promotmg  a  better  world  is  more  important  to 
me  than  religion  is. 

Read  each  item  carefully  and  mark  on 
your  answer  sheet  quickly  the  spaces  repre- 
senting the  phrase  which  best  expresses  your 
feeling  about  the  statement.  Whenever  pos- 
Lbe.  let  your  owti  personal  experience  de- 
fermlne  your  answer.  Do  n°t  spend  much 
time  on  any  item.  If  in  doul^t.  'nark  the 
phrase  which  seems  most  nearly  to  ^^^^ 
vourpreeent  feeling  about  the  staternent. 
work  rapidly.  Be  sure  to  answer  every  item. 
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59   Home  is  the  most  pleasant  place  in  the  world. 

fit    Parents  expect  too  much  Irom  their  children. 

63;  One  ought  to  discuss  important  plans  with  the  members  ol 

65   One  cln^oUmd  as  much  understanding  at  home  as  elsewhere. 

67'  One  owes  his  greatest  obligation  to  his  lamily. 

69    It  is  hard  to  keep  a  pleasant  disposition  al  home. 

71'.  The  loys  o(  lamily  hie  are  much  over-rated^ 

73    One's  parents  usually  treat  him  fairly  and  sensibly. 

75   One  leels  most  contented  at  horne  j   „  ,h.ir  ;^o»? 

77    Parents  are  inclined  to  be  loo  old-fashioned   " 'he  ' '^"s. 

79    I  lust  can't  talk  to  my  parents  about  personal  problems. 

8i:  Members  ol  the  family  are  too  curious  about  one's  personal 

83    Pa'enuare  too  particular  about  the  kind  of  company  one 
keeps. 


85.  So  tar  as  ideas  are  concerned,  parents  and  children  liva  m 
different  worlds. 
in  Thinking  About  Your  Home  Community  and  Law  tnlorcement 
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No  one  in  this  community  ,s  going  to  care  much  what  happens 

to  you,  when  you  get  right  down  'o  it. 
89   Most  so-called  community  issues  are  really  not  oi  mucn  in 

terest "  the  young  people  of  the  community. 
91    Police  could  do  more  to  help  people 
11  ^5S  SX«  ^2  1^  ^^K?^  policemen  who  wan, 

to  do  you  dirt. 

97    Policemen  try  to  trick  yuung  people. 

99    Policemen  are  pretty  nice  guys. 
101    Boys  like  most  policemen. 
103.  Girls  like  most  policemen. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Thinking  of  Schools  Now 
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105.  You  can  talk  about  almost  anything  with  a  policeman. 

107.  I  would  like  to  be  a  policeman. 

109.  Policemen  are  dumb 

111.  Policemen  are  always  around  when  they  are  needed 

113.  People  in  this  community  are  terrible  in  the  way  they  gossip 

about  young  people. 
115,  This  community  has  verv  adequate  facilities  for  recreation 

(things  to  do)  tor  young  people, 
117.  Policemen  enioy  slapping  kids. 
119.  Policemen  don't  arrest  kids  whose  parents  have  pull. 
121.  Policemen  don't  know  how  to  be  Inendly  to  young  people. 
123    Policemen  are  a  great  help  to  young  people, 
125,  Policemen  are  lust  as  crooked  as  the  people  they  arrest. 
127.  On  the  whole,  policemen  ate  honest 
129,  On  the  whole,  policemen  do  their  |obs  very  well. 
131.  The  juvenile  court  treats  young  people  as  fairly  as  possible. 
133.  The  luvenile  court  is  wishy-washy  in  the  way  they  handle 

offenders. 
135   The  luvenile  court  doesn't  give  young  people  the  benefit  ot 

the  doubt. 
137.  The  luvenile  court  ludge  doesn't  understand  young  people  s 

problem";. 
139   A  luweiiile  doesn  t  have  as  many  rights  in  court  as  an  adult. 

183    In   terms  of  occupation  categories  I  (c)   Laborer     (Janitor,     unskilled    worker, 

expect  to  be:  helpers,  farm  laborer,  etc.). 

(ai   Clerical,  sales  or  related  worker  ( book-  (d)    Semi-skilled   worker    (bus   driver,   as- 

keeper    secretary,  clerk,  salesmen.  Insurance  sembly-Une  worker,  etc,) , 

agent   etc  )  (e)   Parmer  (owner,  farm  operator) 

(b)' Qraftsman    or    foreman     (electrician.  (2a)   Professional  (teacher,  doctor.  law\-er. 
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141.  Classrooms  are  dull  places. 

143.  I  enioy  going  to  class. 

145.  Some  school  rules  are  stupid  an>1  unreasonable. 

147.  Some  teachers  are  unreasonable 

149.    I  enjny  school. 

151    I  think  school  is  generally  boring 

153    I  put  study  above  most  other  things 

155,  A   high   school    education    is    wnrlh    a    million   dollars   to 

any  young  person 
157.  School  develops  self-reliance. 
159   A  school  education  will  help  one  to  be  a  good  citizen 
161.  It  helps  one  to  get  a  lob  it  he  has  a  high  school  diploma 
163,  School  has  its  drawbacks,  but  I  like  to  go 
165.  I  can  learn  more  working  on  a  |ob  than  in  high  school 
167    My  teachers  always  treat  me  fairly, 
169    I  have  a  lot  ot  fun  in  school, 
171    I  would  like  to  be  a  teacher, 
173    The  principal  helps  to  smooth  out  school  problems 
175   The  principal  tends  to  be  very  fair  and  impartial. 
177.  The  counselor  IS  easy  to  talk  to. 
179   The  school  sex  education  program  IS  worthwhile^ 
181    The  school  should  provide  more  classes  in  sex  education 


(2b)  Proprietor  or  manager  (public  official, 
merchant,  executive,  etc. ) . 

(2c)  Service  (policeman,  barber,  cook, 
beauty  operator ) . 

(2d)   Other. 


carpenter,  etc.) . 


engineer,  etc.) 

IChoose  one  of  the  tollowingi 


135    I  like  or  dislike  Americans  (US.  white)  enough  that  I— 
a  b 

Would  marry  into  group  Would  have  as  close 

friends 
187    I  like  or  dislike  Japanese  enough  that  I— 
a  b 

Would  marry  into  group  Would  have  as  close 

triends 
139    I  like  or  dislike  Puerto  RIcans  enough  that  I— 
a  b 

Would  marry  into  group  Would  have  as  close 

friends 
19!    I  like  or  dislike  Span  sh  Americans  (Mexicans)  enough  that  I 
a  b 

Would  marry  into  group  Would  have  as  close 

fiiends 
193.  I  like  or  dislike  Indians  (American)  enough  that  I— 
a  b 

Would  marry  into  group  Would  have  as  close 

friends 
195.  I  like  or  dislike  Indians  (India)  enough  that  I  — 
a  b 

Would  mar-y  into  group  Would  have  as  close 

friends 
197    I  like  or  dislike  someone  of  a  different  religion  enough  that  I— 

a  b  c  0 

Would  marry  into  group  Would  have  as  close  Would  have  as  next  door    Would  work  in  same 

friends  neighbors  office 


c  d 

Would  have  as  next  door  Would  work  in  same 

neighbors  office 

c  d 

Would  have  as  next  door  Would  work  in  same 

neighbors  office 

c  d 

Would  have  as  next  door  Would  work  In  same 

neighbors  office 


c  d 

Would  have  as  next  door  Would  work  in  same 

neighbors  office 

c  d 

Would  have  as  next  door  Would  work  In  same 

neighbors  office 

c  d 

Would  have  as  next  door  Would  work  in  same 

neighbors  office 


e  23 

Would  have  as  speaking  Would  have  as  visitors 

acquaintances  only  only  to  my  nation 

e  2a 

Would  have  as  speaking  Would  have  as  visitors 

acquaintances  only  only  to  my  nation 

e  2a 

Would  have  as  speaking  Would  have  as  visitors 

acquaintances  only  only  to  my  nation 

e  2a 

Wpuld  have  as  speaking  Would  have  as  visitors 

acquaintances  only  only  to  my  nation 

e  2a 

Would  have  as  speaking  Would  have  as  visitors 

acquaintances  only  only  to  my  nation 

e  2a 

Would  have  as  speaking  Would  have  as  visitors 

acquaintances  only  only  to  my  nation 

e  2a 

Would  have  as  speaking  Would  have  as  visitors 

acquaintances  only  only  to  my  nation 


2b 
Would  keep  out  from 
my  nation 

2b 
Wouid  keep  out  from 
my  nation 

2b 
Would  keep  out  from 
my  nation 

2b 
Would  keep  out  from 
my  nation 

2b 
Would  keep  out  from  my 
nation 

2b 

Would  keep  out  from  my 
nation 

2b 
Would  keep  out  from  my 
nation 


Now  that  you  have  done  some  thinking 
about  several  aspects  of  your  life  please 
briefly  answer  the  following: 

1  The  best  thing  about  my  home  com- 
munity Is: 

2.  What  my  home  community  needs 
most  Is: 

3.  The  best  thing  about  the  police  Is: 

4.  The  worst  thing  about  the  police  Is: 

5.  The  best  thing  about  religion  Is: 

6.  The  worst  thing  about  religion  is: 

7.  The  best  thing  about  our  school  Is: 

3.  The   worst   thing  about  our   school   is: 

9.  The  best  thing  about  my  parents  is: 

10.  The  worst  thing  about  my  parents  Is: 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  CELEBRATES 
122D  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1968 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  10.  1847.  the  Chicago  Tribune  was 
first  published.  The  baby  publication 
bore  little  resemblance  to  what  it  has 
become  today.  The  Tribune's  first  edi- 
tion was  only  four  pages  of  news  and 
advertisements  printed  on  a  hand  press. 
At  the  time  of  its  publication,  Chicago 
had  only  16.854  residents. 


But  since  its  modest  beginning,  the 
Tribune  has  grown  to  one  of  the  great 
newspapers  of  the  country.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  the  Tribune  to  run  120  full 
size  news  pages  including  color  adver- 
tisements and  color  photos. 

From  its  beginning,  the  Tribime  has 
always  been  a  hard-hitting  paper.  One 
of  its  earliest  editors,  Joseph  Medlll,  who 
took  over  as  editor  and  publisher  in  the 
summer  of  1855,  set  the  guideline  and 
tone  for  the  character  of  the  Tribune. 
He  wrote  in  his  editorials  and  preached 
to  his  staff: 

.  .  .  tell  the  truth  fearlessly,  criticize 
whatever  is  wrong,  and  denounce  whatever 
Is  rotten  in  the  administration  of  State  and 
local  affairs. 

Medill's  philosophy  set  down  more 
than  100  years  ago  has  been  the  guide- 
line for  the  paper  ever  since. 

The  Tribune  has  been  the  leader  in 
many  journalistic  areas.  It  was  the  only 
paper  to  publish  in  full  the  famous  Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates  and  many  credit 
the  attention  that  the  front-page  treat- 
ments of  the  debates  received  through- 
out the  country  with  vaulting  Lincoln 
into  the  national  limelight. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  Sunday 
Tribune  began  publishing  and  was  one 
of  the  few  papers  to  publish  on  Sunday 
because,    at    that    time,    many    clergy 


thought  it  was  irreligious  for  a  news- 
paper to  be  published  on  Sunday.  But 
because  the  Tribune  was  the  only  major 
newspaper  publishing  on  Sunday,  its 
accounts  of  the  Civil  War  became  cher- 
ished and  were  highly  sought  after 
throughout  the  coimti-y-  When  the  great 
fire  of  1871  sv;ept  Chicago,  it  destroyed 
the  Tribune's  printing  plant  and  vir- 
tually every  piece  of  equipment  and  all 
of  the  records  kept  by  the  paper.  But 
although  the  fire  destroyed  the  physical 
plant,  it  did  not  destroy  the  Tribune's 
dream  and  the  paper  rebuilt  virtually 
from  scratch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  native  of  Chicago. 
I  salute  the  Tribune  as  it  begins  Its  123d 
year  of  publication  and  services  to  the 
people  of  Chicago. 


STATEMENT    OF    THE    MISSISSIPPI 
CATTLEMEN'S  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1968 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mis- 
sissippi Cattlemen's  Association  has  pre- 
pared a  most  convincing  statement  out- 
lining the  crucial  need  for  legislation  to 


insure  the  stability  of  our  domestic  beef 

industry. 

The  statement,  provided  me  by  J.  Q. 
DeMoville,  president  oi  the  association, 
and  David  R.  Pingrey,  executive  vice- 
president,  contains  a  cogent  summary  of 
the  plight  of  our  Mississippi  producers 
and  a  just  solution  to  the  dilemma  con- 
fronting our  beef  industiy, 

I  commend  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  statement,  which  follows: 
Statement  op  the  Mississippi  Cattlemen's 
Association  in  Support  of  Legislation 
To  Correct  Inadequacies  in  the  Meat  Im- 
port Law  of  1964 

This  stitement  detailing  inadequacies  in 
the  present  meat  import  control  law  and  rec- 
ommending needed  oorrections  in  ?ame  is 
submitted  by  the  Mi.ss;ssippi  Cattlemen's 
Association,  a  4.376  paid-member  organiza- 
tion lieadquartered  at  Macon,  Mississippi. 

Missi.'^sippi's  beef  cattle  industry   is   cow- 
calf    oriented,    and    with    1.204.000    breeding 
age  females,  we  rank  ninth  nationally  in  this 
category.  Our  primary  product  is  a  feeder  calf 
which  until  recently  moved  o\it  of  our  pro- 
ducers' hajids  into  the  nation'.s  beef  produc- 
tion  system    through    two   main   avenues   of 
sales.  The  calves,  depending  on  weight  and 
grade,    were    sought    ui    approximate    equal 
numbers  by  grain  farmers  for  feedlot  finish- 
ing and  bygra-ssland  cattlemen  for  additional 
grazing.    At    the    completion    of    the    latter 
group's  grazing  period,  many  of  these  grassers 
went  directlv  to  slaughter,  fliling  the  need 
of  a   major   segment   of   this   nation's  meat 
de;nand,  i.e.,  the  essential  lean  ijeef   ingre- 
dient of  our  vast  variety  of  process  meats. 
Wliether  these  grass  cattle  went  directly  to 
the   packer    or   were    purchased    for    feedlot 
grain    finishing,    they    were    favorably    con- 
sidered bv  two  types  of  potential  purchasers 
iind  were  known  as  "two-way  cattle."  It  is 
an  established  business  rule;   the  more  jx)- 
tentlal   buyers   for   a  product,   the   stronger 
price  structure  that  product  enjoys,  but.  un- 
fortunately, today's  international  meat  trade 
has  ■.-irtuail'y  removed  the  two-way  play  pre- 
vlouslv  enjoyed  bv  lean  American  cattle. 

The'  reason  is  obvious,  "niese  grass  cattle 
going  into  processed  forms  of  meat  require 
boning  of  virtually  the  entire  carcass.  This 
process  utilizes  skilled  American  laborers 
who  justly  demand  and  receive  a  fair  wage. 
Unforttinately.  there  is  a  segment  of  Ameri- 
can business  that  cares  little  for  the  welfare 
of  American  labor  or  for  the  InveRtments  of 
independent,  tax-paying  American  cattle- 
men. They  have,  therefore,  to  their  ad- 
vantage incorporated  into  our  processed  meat 
manufacturing  system  frozen,  boneless  beef, 
a  product  prepared  by  foreign  labor  working 
at  a  fractional  wage  scale  of  its  American 
counterpart,  and  so  deliverable  at  American 
ports  at  a  lower  price  than  our  domestic. 
liigher  quality,  more  wholesome  product. 

What  this  influx  of  frozen,  boneless  beef 
has  done  to  the  American  "two-way"  beef 
animal  is  record.  What  the  removal  of  one 
entire  purchasing  segment  of  Mississippi's 
feeder  calf  customers  has  done  to  the  cattle 
industry  in  this  state  is  well  known  to 
Production  Credit  office  managers  and  to 
bankers  with  cattle  money  out. 

^^sslssippl  has  suffered  in  another  way. 
Any  cattle  system  centered  around  produc- 
tion of  calves  must  certainly  have  as  a  major 
byproduct  the  sale  of  cows  and  bulls  whose 
breeding  efficiency  Is  sub-standard.  These 
animals  are  also  primarily  utilized  as  some 
form  of  process  meat,  and  so  obviously  the 
price  structure  on  this  class  of  cattle  has 
also  been  damaged. 

Mississippi  cattlemen  are  aware  we  cannot 
embrace  Isolationist  policies  and  do  not  sug- 
gest the  removal  of  the  American  market 
trom  foreign  beef  producers.  We  do.  however, 
suggest  a  reappraisal  of  the  law  under  which 
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these  beef  imports  are  admitted  and  the  en- 
actment of  corrective  legislation  necessary  to 
insure  this  nation's  future  supply  of  high 
quality,  wholesome  meat. 

Beef  cattle  production  over  the  past 
several  years  has  been  a  marginal  business  at 
best  with  several  severe  depressions  a  matter 
of  record.  While  the  beef  import  situation 
cannot  be  solely  blamed  for  the  dreary,  cur- 
rent, economic  level  of  the  beef  cattle  busi- 
ness, cerainlv  it  has  been  an  over  all  depres- 
sant with  disastrous  immediate  effects  when 
periods  of  peak  imports  coincided  wltii  v.-eak- 
enlng  domestic  markets.  This  Association, 
therefore,  respectfully  requests  and  recom- 
mends a  five-point  modification  of  the  1964 

law: 

1.  We  believe  using  1959-63  as  a  base 
period  projects  an  unreal  image  lor  average 
imports.  lor  1963  was  o,ie  of  the  all  time 
peak  beef  import  vears.  We,  therefore,  recom- 
mend as  more  realistic  a  base  period  com- 
p.vsed  of  the  vears  1958-62. 

■y  Wo  further  believe  the  recoids  show 
the  inclusion  of  the  10"  allowable  import 
margin  has  in  fact  simply  given  foreign  pro- 
ducers a  10 "r  larger  share  of  our  market  than 
wa-s  intended.  We  believe  they  programme 
their  exports,  brazenly  using  this  allowance 
originally  designed  solely  as  an  over-ride,  for 
their  convenience. 

3.  We  have  observed  further,  importers 
make  no  attempt  to  regulate  their  annual 
flow  of  beef  to  coincide  with  our  domestic 
production  peaks  and  valle>-^.  but  rather, 
jam  our  ports  as  it  fits  thalr  benefit  with 
resulting  periodic  chaos  to  the  American 
cattle  market.  We,  therefore,  believe  an  an- 
nual uliowable  Import  quota  embraces  too 
long  a  time  unit  and  recommend  the  quota 
be  broken  into  quarterly  periods, 

4  The  current  law  includes  only  Iresh, 
chilled  or  frozen  meat,  but  our  Congres- 
sional leaders  need  only  refer  to  the  devious 
"Colby  Cheese"  incident  of  dairy  import  his- 
tory to  realize  we  have  naively  left  a  vul- 
nerable opening  in  our  meat  import  quota 
law  To  correct  thL-,  Inadequ.acy,  we  urge  the 
inclusion  of  canned,  cooked,  and  cured  meat 
in  our  modified  meat  import  quota  law. 

5  Every  American  is  anxious  for  the  day 
when  our  young  men  in  uniform  are  not  only 
out  of  combat  areas  but  returned  to  these 
United  States.  Until  that  time,  we  urge  the 
very  best  food  possible  for  these  heroic 
troops  and  believe  any  foreign-purchased 
meat  fed  to  our  Amerlc^in  boys  must  logically 
be  charged  against  the  allowable  quota. 

We  believe  the  time  has  come  when  our 
Congressional  leaders  must  take  a  .■=tand  on 
this  matter.  Either  our  import  quota  law 
will  be  allowed  to  continue  furnishing  only 
token  protection  for  American  skilled  labor, 
American  beef  cattle  farmers,  and  American 
consumers,  or  a  realistic  statute  will  be 
placed  on  the  books  more  favorable  to  our 
International  balance  of  payments  and  our 
tax  payers. 

Allow  the  present  meat  import  situation 
to  continue  to  the  benefit  of  meat  importers, 
or  enact  reform  legislation  to  insure  contin- 
uation in  the  strengthening  of  an  American 
beef  Industrv  based  on  hope  of  reasonable 
return  to  investment.  On  this  decision  rests 
the  meat  selection  in  the  American  con- 
sumer's future. 


A  MEMORIAL  DAY  TRIBUTE 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1968 
Mr.   CORMAN.   Mr.   Speaker,   in   the 
week  that  followed  our  celebration  of 
Memorial  Day  1968,  we  found  ourselves 
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once  again  experiencing  a  catastrophe  of 
such  impact  that  we  must  perforce  pause 
to  dwell  on  how  we  as  a  nation  can  rid 
ourselves  of  those  forces  of  hate,  distru.st 
and  fear  which  ijervade  our  society. 

I  am  drawn  to  the  thouchts  of  Allen  J. 
Martin,  a  veteran  of  World  War  II.  in  a 
speech  which  he  ^-ave  in  my  district  com- 
memorating this  Memorial  Day.  and  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  urgent  need  "to 
create  stronger  confidence  and  unity 
amons  our  own  people." 

Allen  Martin  and  I  both  sened  with 
the  3d  Marine  Division  during  World 
War  II  We  landed  on  Guam  and  Iwo 
Jima  toeether.  Mr.  Martin  now  resides 
in  La  Puente.  Calif.,  and  is  a  charter 
member  of  Puente  Po.^t  No.  1944,  having 
served  as  its  commander  during  1954-55. 
He  is  also  a  former  commander  of  the 
6th  District  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

I  know  Allen  Martin  and  believe  that 
his  tribute  to  those  American  ser\  icemen 
who  havp  been  killed  in  our  wars  has 
real  meaning  for  each  of  us  today.  Mr. 
Speaker  under  unanimous  consent  I  sub- 
mit Mr.  Martin's  speech  for  inclasion  in 
the  Record,  as  follow : 

Memorial  TRiBfTE 
We  are  aEi;embled  here  today  to  com- 
memorate our  honored  dead.  This  brief 
moment  of  retreat  from  the  busy  work-a- 
day  world  Is  symbolic  of  our  respect  and 
the  spirit  of  comrrdeship  we  have  for  all 
the  departed  brothers  and  sons  and  friends 
who   were    our    nation's    deJenriers. 

These  honored  dead  fought  the  enemies 
who  sought  to  destroy  our  freedoms.  Thev 
helped  win  the  victories.  And  today  we.  the 
living  are  everlastingly  Indebted  U)  them, 
for  we  are  the  inheritors  of  the  high  ideals 
which  they  defended— and  for  which  many 

died. 

Who  were  these  men?  Each  of  us  can 
identify  some  of  them  as  personal  acqu.ilnt- 
ances.  But  here  we  are  not  so  concerned  with 
the  names  of  Individuals,  nor  of  their  status 

in  life. 

As  the  author— John  Ingalls— declared: 
In  the  democracy  of  the  dead  ;ill  men  at 
list  are  equal.  There  is  neither  rank  or  sta- 
tion nor  prerogative  In  the  republic  of  the 
grave  "  Tliat  is  so  true.  The  only  thing  Im- 
portant to  us  is  that  all  our  honored  dead 
were  loval  and  brave.  They  were  our  flesh 
and  blood.  Thev  left  their  homes  and  their 
loved  ones  to  answer  our  nation's  need.  They 
were  the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics  of 
our  land.  Thev  were  the  gentiles  and  Jews, 
the  white  man  and  the  black,  the  native 
sons  and  the  foreign  born.  They  were  rich, 
the  poor,  the  educated  and  the  untutored. 
But  all  those  differences  mattered  not  one 
whit  because,  foremost,  they  were  Americans 
and  they  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
us  a«alnst  the  common  foe. 

If 'names  are  to  clarify  anything  in  the 
final  analysis— these  men  were  the  Kellys  and 
the  Cohns.  the  Olsens  and  the  Smiths,  the 
Orgetas  and  the  Betheljowskles.  They  were 
our  men.  Thev  loved  life— just  as  you  and  I. 
And  so.  to  the  departed  heroes  we  can  repeat 
the  words  spoken  bv  a  Marine  Corps  chaplain 
as  he  stood  before  a  row  of  flag-draped  bodies 
on  an  Island  in  the  Pacific  during  World 
War  II  The  chaplain  said  simply:  "You  men 
who  gave  your  lives  were  of  all  races  and 
religions— but  vou  were  our  comrades.  You 
served  vour  countrv  well.  You  shall  always 
be  with  us.  Ood  bless  you.  Amen." 

Our  tribute  to  the  honored  dead  must  not 
be  limited  to  mere  words.  Deeds  f.-iW  be  better 
payment  of  the  great  debt  we  owe  them. 
These  brave  men  believed  in  our  way  of  life, 
Thev  fought  and  died  for  their  convictions. 
We  "must  not  sell  them  short.  We  must  carry 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


June  12,  1968 


Thinking  of  Schools  Now 
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105.  You  can  tall<  about  almost  anything  with  a  policeman. 

107.  I  would  like  to  be  a  policeman, 

109.  Policemen  are  dumb, 

ill.  Policemen  arc  always  around  when  they  are  needed 

113    People  in  this  community  are  terrible  in  the  way  they  gossip 

about  young  people. 
115   This  community  has  very  adequate  facilities  for  recreation 

(things  to  do)  for  young  people. 
117.  Policemen  enioy  slapping  Kids. 
119,  Policemen  don't  arrest  kids  whose  parents  have  pull, 
121.  Policemen  don't  know  how  to  be  tnendly  to  young  people. 
123.  Policemen  are  a  great  help  to  young  people 
125.  Policemen  are  |ust  as  crooked  as  the  people  they  arrest. 
127,  On  the  whole,  policemen  are  honest 
129,  On  the  whole,  policemen  do  their  lobs  very  well. 
131.  The  luvenile  court  treats  young  people  as  fairly  as  possible. 
133.  The  luvenile  court  is  wishy-washy  in  the  way  they  handle 

offenders. 
135.  The  luvenile  court  doesn't  give  young  people  the  benefit  ot 

the  doubt. 
137.  The  luvemle  court  ludge  doesn't  understand  young  people  s 

problems. 
139.  A  luveinle  doesn't  have  as  many  rights  in  court  as  an  adult. 

183.  In   terms   of   occupation   categories   I  (c)   Laborer     (Janitor,     unskilled     worker. 

expect  to  be:  helpers,  farm  laborer,  etc.). 

(ai   Clerical,  sales  or  related  worker  (book-  (d)    Semi-skilled   worker    (bus   driver,   as- 

keeper    secretary,  clerk,  salesmen.  Insurance  sembly-Une  worker,  etc.) . 

agent   etc  )  (e)   Parmer  (owner,  farm  operator). 

(b)   Qrafteman    or    foreman     (electrician,  (2a)   Professional  (teacher,  doctor,  lawyer, 
carpenter.,  etc.) . 
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141.  Classrooms  are  dull  places 

143.  I  enioy  going  to  class. 

145.  Some  school  rules  are  stupid  and  unreasonable. 

147.  Some  teachers  are  unreasonable 

149.  I  en|oy  school. 

151.   I  think  school  is  generally  boring, 

153.  I  put  study  above  most  other  things, 

155    A    high    school    education    is    worth    3    million   dollars   to 

any  young  person 
157   School  develops  self-reliance 
159.  A  school  education  will  help  one  to  be  a  good  citizen 
161.   It  helps  one  to  get  a  )ob  it  he  has  a  high  school  diploma 
153    School  has  its  drawbacks,  but  I  like  to  go. 
165.  I  can  learn  moce  working  on  a  job  than  in  high  school 
167    My  teachers  always  treat  me  fairly 
169.  I  have  a  lot  ol  fun  in  school. 
171    I  would  like  to  be  a  teacher 
173   The  principal  helps  to  smooth  out  school  problems. 
175    The  principal  tends  to  be  very  Ian  and  impartial 
177.  The  counselor  is  easy  to  talk  to 
179    The  school  sex  education  progr.-!m  IS  woithwhile 
181    The  school  should  provide  more  classes  in  sex  education 


(2b)  Proprietor  or  manager  (public  official, 
merchant,  executive,  etc.). 

(2c)  Service  (policeman,  barber,  cook, 
beauty  operator) . 

(2d)   Other. 


engineer,  etc. ) . 

IChoose  one  ot  the  followingi 


185.  I  like  or  dislike  Americans  (US  white)  enough  that  I— 
a  b 

Would  marry  into  group  Would  have  as  close 

friends         i 
187    I  like  or  dislike  Japanese  enough  that  I—      I 
a  b 

Would  marry  into  group  Would  have  as  close 

'riends 
189.  I  like  or  dislike  Puerto  Ricans  enough  that  I  — 
a  b 

Would  marry  into  group  Would  have  as  close 

friends 
!9I.  I  like  or  dislike  Spanish  Americans  (Mexicans)  enough  that  I 
a  b 

Would  marry  into  group  Would  have  as  close 

tnends 
193.  I  like  or  dislike  Indians  (American)  enough  that  I— 
a  b 

Would  marry  into  group  Would  have  as  close 

tnends 
195.  I  like  or  dislike  Indians  (India)  enough  that  I  — 
a  b 

Would  mar-y  into  group  Would  have  as  close 

tnends 
197    I  like  or  dislike  someone  of  a  different  religion  enough  that  I 

a  bed 

Would  many  into  group  Would  have  as  close  Would  have  as  next  door    Would  work  in  same 

friends  neighbor 


c  d 

Would  have  as  next  door  Would  work  in  same 

neighbors  office 

c  d 

Would  have  as  next  door  Would  work  in  same 

neighbors  office 

c  d 

Would  have  as  next  door  Would  work  in  same 

neighbors  office 


c  d 

Would  have  as  next  door  Would  work  in  same 

neighbors  office 

c  d 

Would  have  as  next  door  Would  work  in  same 

neighbors  office 

c  d 

Would  have  as  next  door  Would  work  in  same 

neighbors  office 


office 


e  2a 

Would  have  as  speaking  Would  have  as  visitors 

acquaintances  only  only  to  my  nation 

e  2a 

Would  have  as  speaking  Would  have  as  visitors 

acquaintances  only  only  to  my  nation 

e  2a 

Would  have  as  speaking  Would  have  as  visitors 

acquaintances  only  only  to  my  nation 

e  ^a 

Would  have  as  speaking  Would  have  as  visitors 

acquaintances  only  only  to  my  nation 

e  23 

Would  have  as  speaking  Would  have  as  visitors 

acquaintances  only  only  to  my  nation 

e  2a 

Would  have  as  speaking  Would  have  as  visitors 

acquaintances  only  only  to  my  nation 

e  2a 

Would  have  as  speaking  Would  have  as  visitors 

acquaintances  only  only  to  my  nation 


2b 

Would  keep  out  from 
my  nation 

2b 
Would  keep  out  from 
my  nation 

2b 
Would  keep  out  from 
my  nation 

2b 
Would  keep  out  from 
my  nation 

2b 
Would  keep  out  from  my 
nation 

2b 

Would  keep  out  from  my 
nation 

2b 
Would  keep  out  from  my 
nation 


Now  that  you  have  done  some  thinking 
about  several  aspects  of  your  life  please 
briefly  answer  the  following: 

1.  The  best  thing  about  my  home  com- 
munity Is: 

2.  What  my  home  community  needs 
most  Is: 

3.  The  best  thing  about  the  police  is: 

4.  The  worst  thing  about  the  police  is: 

5.  The  best  thing  about  religion  is: 

6.  The  worst  thing  about  religion  Is: 

7.  The  best  thing  about  our  school  is: 

8.  The   worst   thing  about   our  school   is: 

9.  The  best  thing  about  my  parents  is: 

10.  The  worst  thing  about  my  parents  Is: 


I 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  CELEBRATES 
122D  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ItXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1968 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  10,  1847,  the  Chicago  Tribune  was 
first  published.  The  baby  pubhcation 
bore  little  resemblance  to  what  it  has 
become  today.  The  Tribune's  first  edi- 
tion was  only  four  pages  of  news  and 
advertisements  printed  on  a  hand  press. 
At  the  time  of  its  publication,  Chicago 
had  only  16.854  residents. 


But  since  its  modest  beginning,  the 
Ti-ibune  has  grown  to  one  of  the  great 
newspapers  of  the  country.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  the  Tribune  to  run  120  full 
size  news  pages  including  color  adver- 
tisements and  color  photos. 

From  its  beginning,  the  Tribime  has 
always  been  a  hard-hitting  paper.  One 
of  its  earliest  editors,  Joseph  Medill,  who 
took  over  as  editor  and  publisher  in  the 
summer  of  1855,  set  the  guideline  and 
tone  for  the  character  of  the  Tribune. 
He  wrote  in  his  editorials  and  preached 
to  his  staff: 

.  .  .  tell  the  truth  fearlessly,  criticize 
whatever  is  wrong,  and  denounce  whatever 
is  rotten  in  the  administration  of  State  and 
local  affairs. 

Medill's  philosophy  set  down  more 
than  100  years  ago  has  been  the  guide- 
line for  the  paper  ever  since. 

The  Tribune  has  been  the  leader  in 
many  journalistic  areas.  It  was  the  only 
paper  to  publish  in  full  the  famous  Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates  and  many  credit 
the  attention  that  the  front-page  treat- 
ments of  the  debates  received  through- 
out the  country  with  vaulting  Lincoln 
into  the  national  limelight. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  Sunday 
Tribune  began  publishing  and  was  one 
of  the  few  papers  to  pubUsh  on  Sunday 
because,    at    that    time,    many    clergy 


thought  it  was  irreligious  for  a  news- 
paper to  be  published  on  Sunday.  But 
because  the  Tribune  was  the  only  major 
newspaper  publishing  on  Sunday,  its 
accounts  of  the  Civil  War  became  cher- 
ished and  were  highly  sought  after 
throughout  the  country.  When  the  great 
fire  of  1871  swept  Chicago,  it  destroyed 
the  Tribune's  printing  plant  and  vir- 
tually every  piece  of  equipment  and  all 
of  the  records  kept  by  the  paper.  But 
although  the  fire  destroyed  the  physical 
plant,  it  did  not  destroy  the  Tribune's 
dream  and  the  paper  rebuilt  virtually 
from  scratch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  native  of  Chicago. 
I  salute  the  Tribune  as  it  begins  its  123d 
year  of  publication  and  services  to  the 
people  of  Chicago. 


STATEMENT    OF    THE    MISSISSIPPI 
CATTLEMEN'S  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1968 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mis- 
sissippi Cattlemen's  Association  has  pre- 
pared a  most  convincing  statement  out- 
lining the  crucial  need  for  legislation  to 
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insure  the  stability  of  our  domestic  beef 
industry. 

Tlie  statement,  provided  me  by  J.  Q. 
DeMoville.  president  of  the  as.sociation, 
and  David  R.  Pingrey.  executive  vice- 
president,  contains  a  cogent  summary  of 
the  plight  of  our  Mis.sissippi  producers 
and  a  just  solution  to  the  dilemma  con- 
fronting our  beef  industry. 

I  commend  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  statement,  which  follows: 

STATEMENT    OP    THE    MiSStSStPPI    CATTLEMEN'S 

.Association  in  Sitppoht  of  Legislation 
To  Correct  Inadequacies  in  the  Meat  Im- 
port Law  of  1964 


This  st:itement  detailing  inadequacies  in 
the  present  meat  import  control  law  and  rec- 
ommending needed  corrections  in  =ame  is 
submitted  by  the  Mississippi  Cattlemen's 
Association,  a  4.376  paid-member  organiza- 
tion headquartered  .it  Macon,  MlsslKsippi. 

Missis.=;ippi's   beet   cattle  industry   is  cow- 
calf   oriented,    and    with    1,204,000    breeding 
age  females,  we  rank  ninth  nationally  in  this 
category.  Our  primory  product  is  a  feeder  calf 
which  until  recently  moved  out  of  our  pro- 
ducers' hands  into  the  nation's  beef  produc- 
tion  system    through    two   main   avenues   of 
sales.  The  calves,   depending  on  weight  and 
grade,    were    sought    m    approximate    equal 
numbers  by  grain  farmers  for  feedlot  finish- 
lug  .-.nd  by  grivssland  c.'ttlemen  for  additional 
grazing.    At    the    completion    of    the    latter 
group's  grazing  period,  many  of  these  grassers 
went  directlv  to  slaughter,  filling  the  need 
of  a   major   segment   of   this   nation's   meat 
demand,   i  e.,   the   essential   lean   beef   ingre- 
dient of  our  vast  variety  of  process  meats. 
Whether  these  grass  cattle  went  directly  to 
the    packer    or    were    purchased    for    feedlot 
grain    finishing,    they    were    favorably    con- 
sidered by  two  types  of  potential  purchasers 
and  were  known  as  "two-way  cattle."  It  is 
an  established  business  rule;   the  more  po- 
tential  buyers   for   a   product,   the   stronger 
price  structure  that  product  enjoys,  but.  iin- 
fortunately,  today's  international  meat  trade 
has  virtually  removed  the  two-way  play  pre- 
viously enjoyed  by  lean  American  cattle 

The"  reason  Is  obvious.  These  grass  cattle 
going  into  processed  forms  of  meat  require 
boning  of  virtually  the  entire  carcass.  This 
process  utilizes  skilled  American  laborers 
who  Justly  demand  and  receive  a  fair  wage. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  a  segment  of  Ameri- 
can business  that  cares  little  for  the  welfare 
of  American  labor  or  for  the  investments  of 
independent,  tax-paying  American  cattle- 
men. They  have,  therefore,  to  their  ad- 
vantage Incorporated  Into  our  processed  meat 
manufacturing  system  frozen,  boneless  beef, 
a  product  prepared  by  foreign  labor  working 
.t  a  fractional  wage  scale  of  its  American 
counterpart,  and  so  deliverable  at  American 
ports  at  a  lower  price  than  our  domestic. 
iiigher  quality,  more  wholesome  product. 

What  this  influx  of  frozen,  boneless  beef 
has  done  to  the  American  "two-way"  beef 
animal  is  record.  What  the  removal  of  one 
entire  purchasing  segment  of  Mississippi's 
feeder  calf  customers  has  done  to  the  cattle 
Industry  in  this  state  is  well  known  to 
Production  Credit  office  managers  and  to 
bankers  with  cattle  money  out. 

Mississippi  has  suffered  in  another  way. 
Anv  cattle  system  centered  around  produc- 
tion of  calves  must  certainly  have  as  a  major 
byproduct  the  sale  of  cows  and  bulls  whose 
breeding  efficiency  is  sub-standard.  These 
animals  are  also  primarily  utilized  as  some 
:orm  of  process  meat,  and  so  obviously  the 
price  structure  on  this  class  of  cattle  has 
.":lso  been  damaged. 

Mississippi  cattlemen  are  aware  we  cannot 
embrace  Isolationist  policies  and  do  not  sug- 
gest the  removal  of  the  American  market 
from  foreign  beef  producers.  We  do,  however, 
suggest  a  reappraisal  of  the  law  under  which 
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these  beef  imports  are  admitted  and  the  en- 
actment of  corrective  legislation  necessary  to 
insure  this  nation's  future  supply  of  high 
qualitv.  wholesome  meat. 

Beef  cattle  production  over  the  past 
several  vears  has  been  a  marginal  business  at 
best  %vith  several  severe  depressions  a  matter 
of  record.  While  the  beef  Import  situation 
cannot  be  solely  blamed  for  the  dreary,  cur- 
rent, economic  level  of  the  beef  cattle  busi- 
ness, ceralnly  it  has  been  an  over  all  depres- 
sant with  disastrous  immediate  effects  when 
periods  of  peak  imports  coincided  with  weak- 
ening domestic  markets.  This  A.-^soclation. 
therefore,  respectfully  requests  and  recom- 
mends a  flve-polnt  modification  of  the  1964 

ItiW ' 

1.  We  believe  using  1959-63  as  a  base 
period  projects  an  unreal  image  for  average 
impoits,  lor  1963  was  one  of  the  all  time 
peak  beef  import  years.  We.  therefore,  recom- 
mend as  more  realistic  a  base  period  com- 
piled of  the  years  1958H32. 

2  We  further  believe  the  recoids  show 
the  inclusion  of  the  10';  allowable  import 
margin  lias  in  fact  simply  given  foreign  pro- 
ducers a  10'"  larger  share  of  our  market  than 
was  intended.  We  believe  they  programme 
their  export,s.  brazenly  using  this  allowance 
originally  designed  solely  us  an  over-ride,  for 
their  convenience. 

3.  We  have  observed  further,  importers 
make  no  attempt  to  regulate  their  annual 
flow  of  beef  to  coincide  with  our  domestic 
production  peaks  and  valle\-s.  but  rather. 
jam  lAtr  ports  as  It  fits  thslr  benefit  with 
resulting  periodic  chaos  to  the  American 
cattle  market.  We.  therefore,  believe  an  an- 
nual allowable  import  quota  embraces  too 
long  a  time  unit  and  recommend  the  quota 
be  broken  into  quarterly  periods. 

4  The  current  law  includes  only  fresh, 
chilled  or  frozen  meat,  but  our  Congres- 
sional leaders  need  only  refer  to  the  devious 
"Colby  Cheese"  Incident  of  dairy  import  his- 
tory to  realize  we  have  naively  left  a  vul- 
nerable opening  in  our  meat  Import  quota 
law  To  correct  this  inadequacy,  we  urge  the 
inclusion  of  canned,  cooked,  and  cured  meat 
in  our  modified  meat  import  quota  law. 

5.  Every  American  is  anxious  tor  the  day 
when  our  young  men  in  uniform  are  not  only 
out  of  combat  area.s  but  returned  to  these 
united  States.  Until  that  time,  we  urge  the 
very  best  food  possible  for  these  heroic 
troops  and  believe  any  foreign-purchased 
meat  fed  to  our  American  boys  must  logically 
be  charged  against  the  allowable  quota. 

We  believe  the  time  has  come  when  our 
Congressional  leaders  must  take  a  ^tand  on 
this  matter.  Either  our  import  quota  law 
will  be  allowed  to  continue  lurnlshlng  only 
tokea  protection  for  American  skilled  labor. 
American  beef  cattle  farmers,  and  Amencan 
consumers,  or  a  realistic  statute  will  be 
placed  on  the  books  more  favorable  to  our 
international  balance  of  payments  and  our 
tax  payers. 

Allow  the  present  meat  import  situation 
to  continue  to  the  benefit  of  meat  Importers, 
or  enact  reform  legislation  to  insure  contin- 
uation in  the  strengthening  of  an  American 
beef  Industrv  based  on  hope  of  reasonable 
return  to  investment.  On  this  decision  rests 
the  meat  selection  In  the  American  con- 
sumer's future. 
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A  MEMORIAL  DAY  TRIBUTE 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

of    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1968 
Mr.   CORMAN.   Mr.   Speaker,   in   the 
week  that  followed  our  celebration  of 
Memorial  Day  1968,  we  found  our.selves 


once  again  experiencine  a  catastrophe  of 
such  impact  that  we  must  perforce  pau.se 
to  dwell  on  liow  we  as  a  nation  can  rid 
ourselves  of  those  forces  of  hate,  distrust 
and  fear  which  pervade  our  society. 

I  am  drawn  to  the  thouehts  of  Allen  J. 
Martin,  a  veteran  of  World  War  II,  in  a 
.speech  which  he  pave  in  my  district  com- 
memorating this  Memorial  Day,  and  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  urgent  need  "to 
create  stronger  confidence  and  unity 
amona  our  own  people." 

Allen  Martin  and  I  both  seiTed  with 
the  3d  Marine  Division  during  World 
War  II.  We  landed  on  Guam  and  Iwo 
Jima  together.  Mr.  Martin  now  resides 
in  La  Puente,  Calif.,  and  is  a  charter 
member  of  Puente  Po.st  No.  1944.  having 
served  as  its  commander  during  1954-55. 
He  is  also  a  former  commander  of  the 
6th  District  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

I  know  Allen  Martin  and  believe  that 
his  tribute  to  those  American  ser\  icemen 
who  have  been  killed  in  our  wars  has 
real  meaning  for  each  of  us  today.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  T  sub- 
mit Mr.  Martin's  .speech  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record,  as  follow: 

Memorial  Tribt-te 
We  are  assembled  here  today  to  com- 
memorate our  honored  dead.  This  brief 
moment  of  retreat  from  the  busy  work-a- 
day  world  is  symbolic  of  our  respect  and 
the  spirit  of  comr'^deship  we  have  for  all 
the  departed  brothers  and  sons  and  friends 
who   were    our    nation's    defenders. 

These  honored  dead  fought  the  enemies 
who  sought  to  destrov  our  freedoms.  Thev 
helped  win  the  victories.  And  today  we.  the 
living  are  everlastingly  indebted  to  them, 
for  we  are  the  Inheritors  of  the  high  ide.ils 
which  they  defended— and  for  which  many 

died. 

Who  were  these  men?  Each  of  us  can 
identify  some  of  them  as  personal  acquaint- 
ances. But  here  we  are  not  so  concerned  with 
the  names  of  Individuals,  nor  of  their  sfcitus 

in  life. 

As  the  author— John  Ingalls— declared; 
"In  the  democracv  of  the  dead  all  men  at 
list  are  equal.  There  is  neither  rank  or  sta- 
tion nor  prerogative  In  the  republic  of  the 
grave  "  That  is  so  true.  The  only  thing  im- 
portant to  us  is  that  all  our  honored  dead 
were  loval  and  brave.  They  were  our  flesh 
and  blood.  They  left  their  homes  and  their 
loved  ones  to  answer  our  nation's  need.  They 
were  the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics  of 
our  land.  They  were  the  gentiles  and  Jews, 
the  white  man  and  the  black,  the  native 
sons  and  the  foreign  born.  They  were  rich, 
the  poor,  the  educated  and  the  untutored. 
But  all  those  differences  mattered  not  one 
whit  because,  foremost,  they  were  Americans 
and  they  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
us  against  the  common  foe. 

If  names  are  to  clarify  anything  in  the 
final  analysis— these  men  were  the  Kellys  and 
the  Cohn's.  the  Olsens  and  the  Smiths,  the 
Orgetas  and  the  Betheljowskles.  They  were 
our  men.  Thev  loved  life— Just  ns  you  and  I. 
i^nd  so  to  the  departed  heroes  we  can  repeat 
the  words  spoken  bv  a  Marine  Corps  chaplain 
as  he  stood  before  a  row  of  flag-draped  bodies 
on  an  island  in  the  Pacific  during  Worid 
War  II  The  chaplain  said  simply:  "You  men 
who  gave  vour  lives  were  of  all  races  and 
religlon.s- iDut  von  were  our  comrades.  You 
served  vour  countrv  well.  You  shall  always 
be  with  us.  Ood  bless  you.  Amen." 

Our  tribute  to  the  honored  dead  must  not 
be  limited  to  mere  words.  Deeds  will  be  better 
pavment  of  the  great  debt  we  owe  them. 
These  brave  men  believed  In  our  way  of  life. 
Thev  fought  and  died  for  their  convictions. 
We  must  not  sell  them  short.  We  must  carry 
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on  their  struggle  with  the  unconquerable 
determination,  intelligence  and  readiness  to 
defend  our  glorious  freedom  heritage. 

In  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at 
Gettysburg,  "It  is  for  us,  the  living,  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they 
who  fought  so  nobly  advanced  ...  it  Is  for 
us  to  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain."  And.  in  the  words  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States:  We  honor  the  dead  by  helping  the 
living.  ' 

Each  of  us  can  pledge  himself  to  a  sincere, 
wholehearted  crusade  to  help  make  more 
abundantly  real  for  everyone  the  funda- 
mental Ideals  of  our  American  way  of  life. 
How  can  we  do  that? 

We  the  p>€opIes  of  all  nations  want  peace. 
So  each  of  us  can  help  make  world  peace  a 
reality.  But  we  must  start  right  here  at  home. 
First,  we  must  create  stronger  confidence 
and  unity  among  our  own  people.  To  do 
that  we  should  create  better  understanding 
with  our  neighbors — especially  those  who 
may  be  different  from  ourselves.  To  do  that 
we  should  rid  our  minds  of  petty  jealousies, 
suspicions,  fears  and  hatred.  Then  we  should 
extend  ow  Influence — to  counteract  those 
who.  for  -selfish  reasons,  work  against  uni- 
versal harmony. 

All  that  Is  possible  because  each  of  us 
has  a  mind  and  a  tongue.  With  those  instru- 
ments of  decision  and  expression  we  can 
become  leaders  for  a  coordinated  national 
and  worldwide  educational  buildup.  That 
educational  process  can  create  more  perfect 
Justice  between  men  It  can  strengthen  and 
extend  mutual  trust  and  friendship  among 
all  peoples  who  want  to  believe  in  the  mighty 
power  of  freedom  Only  through  taking  those 
steps  can  we  prove  to  ourselves  and  others 
that  the  American  way  of  thinking  and 
living  is  sincere  and  best. 

Yes.  my  friends,  that  campaign  can  com- 
plete ihe  monument  honoring  our  brave 
departed  comrades.  But  it  must  be  a  monu- 
ment of  deeds  and  achievements.  The  very 
foundation  stones  or  our  monument  must 
be  unity  of  ?ffort  and  loyalty  to  the  funda- 
mental American  proclamations  of  human 
worth  and  dignity  And  :nscrlbed  upon  the 
monument  we  are  to  make  complete  through 
greater  service  should  be  our  pledge  to  per- 
petuate the  high  ideals  for  which  so  many 
have  fought  and  died — the  ideals  so  Im- 
portant to  all   freedom  loving   peoples. 

That,  my  friends,  cin  be  the  truly  noble 
and  positive  fulfillment  and  promise  to  honor 
the  dead  by  helping  the  living.  And.  now, 
with  that  task  before  us,  let  us  seal  otir 
pledge  with  these  few  final  words  of  assur- 
ance Let  us  declare  to  our  departed  com- 
rades 
"Fear  not  that  you  have  died  in  vain. 

The  torch  you  gave  us.  we  hold  high. 
The  task  is  ours — the  goal  unchanged: 
And   freedom  s    light    shall    never   die." 


A  FORTHRIGHT  STATEMENT  BY 
SECRETARY  FREEMAN  BEFORE 
HOUSE  AGRICULTURE  COMMIT- 
TEE m  SUPPORT  OF  BILL  SPON- 
SORED BY  122  MEMBERS  OP 
HOUSE  TO  EXPAND  THE  FOOD 
STAMP  PROGRAM  , 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OP    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12.  1968 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
all  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  particularly  the  121 
Members  from  30  States  other  than  mine 
who  have  joined  me  in  sponsoring  legis- 
lation  to  expand   the  food  stamp  pro- 
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grami,  will  want  to  read  the  forthright 
statement  made  this  morning  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  by  the  Honorable 
Orville  L.  Fi-eeman,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Secretary  Freeman  initiated  this  pro- 
gram 7  years  ago  in  an  imaginative  and 
courageous  use  of  section  32  funds.  His 
predecessor  could  have  used  the  same 
funds  in  the  same  manner  to  institute 
such  a  program  14  years  ago,  when  I  first 
proposed  a  food  stamp  program. 

Under  an  amendment  written  by  the 
Senate  last  year,  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  use  any  section  32  funds  for  the  food 
stamp  program.  Only  direct  appropria- 
tions can  be  used.  But  the  top  amount 
Congress  can  appropriate  for  the  food 
stamp  program  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  is  only  $225,000,000,  and  that  is 
probably  not  enough  even  to  cover  the 
projects  now  in  op>eration,  becau.=e  par- 
ticipation in  those  areas  is  increasing.  So 
we  must  amend  the  basic  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  to  permit  higher  appropria- 
tions, and  that  is  what  122  of  us  in  the 
House  have  now  proposed  in  the  legisla- 
tion we  have  introduced. 

I  hope  many  more  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  will  let  me  add  their  names  to  the 
co.sponsorship  list  so  that  we  can  demon- 
strate to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
the  extent  of  support  in  the  House  for 
expanding  this  program  into  all  of  the 
400  additional  coimties  now  seeking  it, 
and  eventually  into  every  county  in  the 
country.  At  present.  1,027  counties  have 
this  program — about  one-third  of  the 
coimties  in  the  United  States. 

TESTIMONY  BY  SECRETARY  FREEMAN 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  the  state- 
ment made  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  L.  Freeman  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  this  morning,  endorsing  the 
bills  I  introduced  for  myself  and  121  co- 
sponsors  : 
Statement    by    the    Honorable    Orville    L. 

freeman.  secretary  of  acricultt're,  be- 
fore the  horse  commfttee  on  acricltl- 

TTTRE.  June  12,  1968 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Committee: 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  the 
Committee. 

Today,  I  want,  once  again,  to  report  to  the 
Committee  on  the  status  of  the  Department's 
consumer  food  programs.  I  want  to  make 
some  general  long-range  recommendations 
for  consideration  by  the  Committee. 

And,  I  want  to  specifically  discuss  the 
funding  of  the  FHx>d  Stamp  Program. 

This  matter  cannot  be  discussed  in  Isola- 
tion from  the  larger  issue  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  In  the  United  States. 

I  am  stire,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Committee 
members  are  aware  that  I  have  publicly  de- 
plored the  emotionalism  surrounding  the 
recent  public  debate  on  this  matter.  It  Is  an 
emotionalism  that  is  obscuring  both  the 
complexity  of  the  problem  and  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  to  provide  food  assist- 
ance to  the  poor. 

But.  whUe  I  deplore  that  emotionalism.  1 
want  also  to  say:  More  needs  to  be  done;  the 
problem  of  hunger — at  times,  for  some  i>oor 
families — and  of  malnutrition — for  larger 
numbers  of  poor  families  for  longer  periods 
of  time — are  a  present-day  fact. 

The  ultimate  goal,  the  positive  commit- 
ment, must  be:  No  /.merican — regardless  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  material  poesessions — 
should  go  hungry  or  suffer  from  severe  mal- 
nourlshment. 

Therefore,  before  presenting  recommenda- 
tions on  food  stamp  funding,  I  want  to: 
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Summarize  the  change  In  scope,  emphasis, 
and  accomplishments  in  the  Department's 
consumer  food  programs  in  the  decade  of 
the  1960's — the  USDA  programs  directly  con- 
cerned with  hunger  and  malnutrition; 

Project  for  the  Committee  what  can  be, 
and  should  be.  done  with  the  Good  Stamp 
Program — if  It  is  to  make  its  maximum  con- 
tribution to  banishing  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition in  the  years  ahead. 

I  shall  conclude  by  recommending  what 
we  can  and  should  do  about  food  stamp 
funding  now. 
During  the  decade  of  the  sixties: 
The  concept  of  family  food  assistance  pro- 
grams has  shifted  from  distributing  a  few 
surplus  food  items  to  increasing  food  pur- 
chasing power  through  the  use  of  food 
stamps;  and  from  supplementing  the  fami- 
lies' food  supply  to  providing  a  more  nearly 
adequate  diet. 

The  administration  of  these  food  assist- 
ance efforts  has  changed  from  a  passive 
offering  to  State  and  local  government— 
"food  is  available  If  you  are  willing  to  dis- 
tribute it" — to  active  encouragement,  and 
the  promise  that  Federal  authority  will 
intervene  if  necessary  to  make  food  available 
to  families. 

The  concept  of  child  feeding  programs  has 
been  enlarged  from  the  narrow  view  of  pro- 
viding a  noonday  meal  service  to  one  that 
Includes  school  breakfasts  and  feeding  pro- 
grams outside  the  school  system — with 
greater  emphasis  on  reaching  the  poor  school 
and  the  poor  child. 

These  broader,  more  positive,  concepts- - 
and  the  more  positive  Federal  direction  and 
leadership  and  financial  support — have  re- 
sulted in  substantive  and  significant 
progress. 

But.  they  also  demonstrate  the  scope  and 
depth  of  the  further  commitment  that  nuist 
be  made  if — someday  and  In  the  not  tro 
distant  future — It  can  be  truly  said  that 
there  Is  no  hunger  in  America. 
In  child  feeding:  In  1960: 
12.8  million  children  were  eating  balancpfi 
lunches  under  the  National  School  Lunch 
Program.  About  1.2  million  children  were 
receiving  their  lunches  free  or  at  a  special 
token  price; 

There  was  no  legislative  authority  directing 
that  special  assistance  be  provided  poor 
schools  that  had  a  large  number  of  pcxjr 
children  in  attendance; 

There  was  no  way — otiier  than  with  sur- 
plus foods — to  help  poor  schools  with  a 
breakfast  program  or  to  help  them  buy  some 
essential  lunchroom  equipment; 

There  was  no  way — except  for  the  Special 
Milk  Program — to  extend  assistance  to  feed- 
ing operations  in  non-school  situations. 
But  in  the  1968  school  year  now  endlnr: 
19.5  million  children  ate  "the  Type  A  scho<M 
lunch   and   2.5   million   were  poor   children 
who  got  a  free  lunch  or  paid  a  token  price: 
A  total  of  $5.0  million  was  available  to  help 
poor    schools    serve    more    poor    children — 
under  the  1962  amendment  to  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act; 

Under  the  Child  Nutrition  Act,  we  :  re 
building  the  base  for  further  food  services 
for  poor  schools  and  poor  children  with  the 
$4,250,000  in  appropriated  funds. 

And.  this  year,  new  authority  has  been 
provided  by  the  Congress  to  move  Into  non- 
school  feeding  programs. 

In  needy  family  feeding:  In  1960: 
Our  only  tool  for  family  feeding  was  the 
Commodity  Distribution  Program; 

Under  It.  we  were  offering  five  low-value 
foods — worth,  at  retail.  $2.20  per  person  per 
month; 

We  were  reaching  3.5  million  needy  people 
in  family  units — with  about  a  6  percent  na- 
tional unemployment  rate; 

About  1.200  counties  and  areas  were  dis- 
tributing food  to  their  needy  families; 

Of  the  1.000  poorest  counties,  there  were 
commodities  distributed  in  370. 
In  contrast,  in  1968: 
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The  Food  Stamp  Program  has  been  added 
to  our  kit  of  tools  and  Commodity  Distribu- 
tion has  been  improved  and  strengthened; 

Needy  families  now  being  assisted  under 
the  Commodltv  Distribution  Program  have 
16  foods  now  available,  and  we  have  an- 
nounced the  addition  of  6  more; 

We  are  now  reaching— or  shortly  will  be — 
6.1  million  people  in  2.400  counties  with  com- 
modities or  food  st.imps— with  the  na'lonal 
unemplovment  rate  now  below  4  percent; 

All  of  the  1.000  poorest  counties  are  being, 
or  soon  will  be  included. 

Progre.':s  was  accelerated  this  past  year 
through  the  major  modifications  In  these 
family  feeding  programs  that  I  announced 
last  July.  They  were: 

For  the  first  time,  the  Department  would 
offer  to  pav  up  to  the  full  local  operating 
costs  of  the  Commodity  Distribution  Pro- 
gram in  any  of  the  1.000  poorest  counties 
then  without  a  program; 

There  were  331  counties  in  this  priority 
or  target  group. 

In  food  stamp  areas — 
,a)    the   mlnimtim  purchase  requirement 
\va.s  being  reduced  from  $2  per  person  per 
month  to  50  cents; 

(b)  the  purchase  requirement  for  all  new 
participants  was  to  be  cut  in  half  for  the 
first  month— allowing  the  family  to  make  the 
transition  from  a  credit  to  a  cash  basis;  and 

(c)  low-income  people  were  to  be  lilred. 
in  a  number  of  sensitive  .;reas.  as  program 
aides— to  help  reach  eligible  nonpartici- 
patlng  families  and  bring  them  into  the 
program. 

And.  finally.  Department  field  personnel- 
spearheaded  by  Technical  Action  Panels — 
community  action  agencies  and  other  groups, 
were  luining  in  an  intensive  outreach  efiort 
on  USDA  food  assistance  programs. 

The  results  have  been  dramatic  when  one 
considers  that  we  are  now  down  to  dealing 
with  the  hardest-to-reach  people  and 
counties. 

We  increa.sed  food  stamp  participation  by 
a  monthly  average  of  300,000  people  in  the 
same  83o"  areas  that  were  in  operation  in 
June  of  1967.  And.  of  course,  we  re.iched  more 
people  in  the  new  areas  that  came  into  the 
program  this  fiscal  year 

On  the  commodity  side,  our  offer  of  finan- 
cial aid  to  the  poorest  counties — together 
■Alth  vigorous  leadership— has  resulted  in  the 
local  officials  of  277  of  our  original  331  target 
counties  taking  action  to  accept  and  agree 
to  operate  a  commodity  or  food  stamp  pro- 
t;ram  for  their  poor  families  An  additional 
14  counties  are  in  process  of  making  a 
decision. 

In  the  remaining  40  of  the  331  counties, 
USDA  personnel  are  now  undertaking  the 
■,vork  to  set  up  local  facilities  for  certifying 
needy  families  and  handling  and  distributing 
the  food— preparatory  to  direct  Federal  oper- 
ation. This  step  was  Uken  reluctantly  and 
.  nly  when  I  was  convinced  It  was  the  only 
ay  to  bring  food  assistance  to  poor  families 
m  these  remaining  poorest  counties. 

Even  where  we  do  directly  inaugurate  a 
:jrogram,  it  is  otir  hope  that  arrangements 
cm  subsequentlv  be  worked  out  for  a  return 
to  the  traditional  State-local  operating  base. 
Thus,  our  commodity  operations  are  help- 
ing to  fill  the  gap  until  these  family  feeding 
operations  can  be  replaced  with  a  stamp 
program. 

I  want  to  restate  and  reinforce  my  several 
earlier  sUtements  to  the  Committee  that 
food  stamps  do  provide  the  most  practical  and 
fficient  way  to  meet  the  food  problems  of 
poor  families.  Stamps  pro\ide  the  low-income 
family  with  the  means  for  a  wider,  more 
varied  diet^a  wav  to  adjust  food  purchases 
to  the  varving  needs  of  the  family.  It  incor- 
,)orates  the  desirable  self-help  principle.  It 
utilizes— rather  than  competes  with— the 
best  food  distribution  svstem  in  the  world, 
our  comnrercial  marketing  complex 

The  food  stamo  approach  has  strong  sup- 
port and  appeal  among  the  State  and  local 


officials  to  whom  USDA  looks  to  get  the  food 
assistance  job  done.  »  ^  »„ 

Of  the  331  target  counties.  128  elected  to 
go  the  food  stamp  route  and  11  more  have 
notified  us  that  they  intend  to  request  a 
pro-'ram.  This  election  was  made  even 
though  there  was  no  way  to  relieve  the  States 
or  communities  of  responsibility  lor  local 
operating  costs  This  appeal  and  support  can 
be  a  real  strength  as  we  move  to  make  our 
food  assistance  reach  all  those  in  need. 

It  is  then,  becoming  increasingly  clear 
that  the  events  of  the  past  year  have  placed 
new  d-mands  upon  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram—demands that  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count when  future  program  funding  Is  dis- 
cussed and  planned. 

More  poor  people  are  coming  in  to  be  cer- 
tified in  counties  that  have  the  :=tamp 
program,  as  we  refine  and  Improve  program 

provisions.  j  .,,  „ 

More  counties  want  the  program  and  they 

should  have  It.  ,  .,  »v,  »  „.,^„ 

And  there  are  more  "demands  that  even 
mtyre  be  done  to  see  that  ei-en  inore  people 
ire  reached  and  that  even  more  assistance 
'is  provided  to  those  already  being  reached. 
There  Is  room  for  further  improvements 
in  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  Some  can  only 
be  accomplished  as  experience  shows  us  the 
wav  to  remove  barriers  to  participation.  And, 
all'of  theni  will  have  an  impact  on  program 
funding.  ^     ,  „„  . 

But  if  we  are  to  eliminate  hunger  and 
malnutrition  In  this  country,  our  tools  must 
be  equal  to  the  task.  To  effectively  reach 
poor  lamilies  in  their  homes  we  need  a  Food 
Stamp  Program  that; 

Is  operating  in  every  county  and  independ- 
ent cltv  in  the  country: 

Has  eligibility  standards  that  encompass  aU 
iinancially   needy   families: 

Is  readily  accessible  to  all  eligible  fami- 
lies—with the  States  and  localities  providing 
nrudent  but  prompt  certification  services 
and  accessible  locations  at  which  to  purchase 

"'"'M'Tkes'  available  to  each  participating  fam- 
ily sufficient  total  food  stamps  to  enable  the 
familv  to  purchase  an  adequate  diet—with 
the  familvs  monetary  Investment  related  to 
its  basic  kbllitv  to  buy  food: 

Includes  homemaker  training  and  edtica- 
tional  -services  on  what  makes  for  a  good  diet 
and  how  to  buv  and  prepare  food  to  meet 
the  nutritional  needs  of  their  families. 

This  is  the  kind  of  family  food  assistance 
program  we  need  to  operate  and  fund  if  we 
are  to  ever  eliminate  hunger  and  severe  mal- 
nutrition m  this  country. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  we  cannot  develop,  fund 
or  place  into  nation-wide  operation  that  food 
st^mp  goal  this  fiscal  year  But  we  must  see 
that  the  momentum  we  have  built  up  con- 
tinues and.  in  fact,  that  we  accelerate  the 
pace  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  times 
and  the  national  need  require  It. 

Substantial  additional  funding  Is  neces- 
sarv  in  fiscal  1969. 

\Ve  increased  the  number  of  operating 
areas  from  838  in  June  1967  to  1027  a.eas 
this  fiscal  vear.  We  need  to  provide  full- 
vear"  financing  for  these  nearly  200  new 
areas  As  well,  we  want  to  reach  even  more  of 
the  eligible  families  by  program  refinements 
or  better  State  or  local  services 

There  are  239  project  areas— already  ap- 
proved—waiting  to  begin  operations  (166  of 
the^e  areas  wanted  to  open  this  May  or  JtJne. 
But  we  had  to  ask  them  to  postpone  their 
openings  because  of  a  shortage  of  1968 
funds.)  ,  ,       . 

We  had  145  areas,  as  of  the  close  of  busi- 
ness Mondav,  June  10.  that  had  officially 
requested  the  program  and  are  anxious  to 
start  the  program  In  1969. 

The  designated  and  walting-to-be-deslg- 
nated  areas  now  on  the  books  involve  35 
States.  For  example,  there  are  36  cotinties  In 
Georgia:  30  counties  In  South  Carolina-^ 
make    a    State-wide    program    there;    16    in 


Arkans.is;    2    in 
the     State-wide 


Louisiana;  18  counties  in 
Washington — to  complete 
program.  ,„ 

In  the  Midwest,  there  are  16  counties  in 
Nebraska  included;  11  In  Minnesota;  11  in 
Iowa-  North  Dakota  has  13  counties,  and  Ohio 
has  12  Massachusetts,  which  e.itered  the 
program  for  the  first  time,  has  7  designated 
areas  waiting  to  enter.  Alaska  is  on  the  list 
with  9  areas  for  a  Stat«-v.nde  program. 

And,  more  requests  are  being  received 
every  dav.  'We  would  expect  to  receive  at 
least  100  more  requests  in  the  next  few 
months  from  areas  that  want  to  start  pro- 
grams In  fiscal  1969. 

I  can  clearly  define  the  kind  of  natlon- 
xMde  Pood  Stamp  Progriun  to  which  we  need 
to  progressively  move.  But.  it  is  not  possib  e 
to  preciselv  forecast  the  mnximum  possible 
pace  at  which  we  can  proceed  to  '»ove  to- 
ward that  goal.  Nor,  can  its  ultimate  cost  be 
predicted. 

It  Is  difficult  to  judge  exactly  when  we  can 
complete  the  shift  to  food  stamps  lor  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

The  level  of  participation  is  equally  dif- 
ficult to  forecast.  We  would  expect  more 
families  to  continue  to  move  out  of  poverty— 
but  there  mav  be  temporary  periods  of  in- 
creased unemployment  in  some  areas  We  do 
not  know  when  experience  will  show  us  im- 
proved ways  to  reach  more  of  the  remaining 
eligible  people— through  outreach,  education 
and  motivation.  Improved  program  services, 

etc 

But  the  need  to  ellminRte  hunger  Is  clear 
and    consistent   wth    the    national    interest 
and  our  standard  of  values.  This  certainty 
should   outweigh   the  uncertainty   over  the 
pace  at  which  this  national  need  can  move 
fon^ard  both  from  a  practical  and  financial 
standpoint  No  artificial  barriers  should  pre- 
vent progress  toward  that  goal    Hather.  the 
urgency  of  the   need  dlctat»s  development, 
now,  of  the  best  legislative  basis  under  which 
this  country  can  move  toward  the  kind  ol 
stamp  proeram  that  will  meet  national  need 
I  strongly  urge  this  Committee  to  accept 
the  identlckl  bills  HR.  17721  through  17725 
Introduced  by  Consresswoman  Sullivan  and 
107  other  Members  of  the  House. 

These  bills  provide  for  a  four-year  author- 
ization with  no  specific  monetary  limitations 
specified  In  advance.  But,  to  assist  and  guide 
the  Congress  In  its  annual  funding  decisions, 
the  bills  require  specific  rules  for  an  in- 
depth  Congressional  review  prior  to  each 
annual  appropriation. 

Mrs  Sullivan's  bill  provides  for  effective 
Congressional  direction,  leadership  and  pro- 
gram review  But.  it  will  permit  the  Congresa 
to  make  Its  decision  each  year  in  the  light  of 
the  then-current  situation.  The  national 
need  to  make  a  full  commitment  to  eliminate 
htmger  dictates  the  need  for  such  action. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  VERSUS  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  12.  1968 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
discussion  has  taken  place  recently  con- 
cerning the  part  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  tilaved  in  weakening  our  law-en- 
forcement machiner>-  by  virtue  of  some 
of  its  daneerously  misdirected  decisions. 
Those  concerned  with  the  area  of  in- 
ternal security  are  also  fully  aware  that 
the  Courts  tudgments  in  the  past  have 
been  a  severe  handicap  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  program.  The  recent  Ro- 
bel  decision,  for  instance,  permits  the 
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employment  of  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Pa'ty  to  be  engaged  in  defense 
work  although  a  basic  aim  of  the  CPUSA 
has  been  the  subversion  of  our  national 
defenses.  Although  this  decision  is  al- 
most unbelievable,  it  is  but  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  decisions  in  which  the  Court  has 
bent  over  backward  to  give  favoritism  to 
individual  rights  at  the  expense  of  the 
national  security  of  the  country. 

On  the  bright  side  if  the  ledger,  there 
is  an  awakenii^.K  to  the  dangerous  effect 
that  unbalanced  decisions  by  the  Court 
arc  playina  in  cur  security  machinery'. 
Various  pieces  of  legislation  have  been 
advanced  to  both  limit  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  and  to  correct  some  of  the 
decisions  now  in  force.  I  am  hopeful  that 
worthwhile  changes  will  be  effected  in 
the   near  future. 

In  the  area  of  travel  to  Communist 
countries,  the  Court  has  also  made  its 
presence  felt.  Here  again  national  secu- 
rity interests  have  been  made  subsidiary 
to  other  considerations.  In  the  following 
letter  of  the  State  Department  concern- 
ing the  travel  of  M  C>rus  Eaton  to  Cuba, 
it  is  stated  that: 

In  light  of  the  Lyncl  decision  and  other 
recent  decisions  in  the  courts,  however,  the 
Department  Is  essentially  without  effective 
means  to  prevent  the  unauthorized  travel  of 
a  citizen  to  restricted  area.s  so  long  as  he  does 
not  use  his  otherwise  valid  passport  In  trav- 
eling to  or  through  the  restricted  area. 

Here  again  is  another  e.xample  of  the 
dangerous  effect  of  a  Court  decision  in 
the  area  of  national  security.  Again,  leg- 
islation has  been  introduced  to  correct 
this  impasse,  but  there  remains  the  basic 
problem  of  returning  some  degree  of 
realism  to  future  Court  decisions. 

I  include  the  above-mentioned  letter 
from  the  State  Department  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  ptnit : 

DrPARTMENT    OF    ST.^TK. 

Washington,  May  28,  1968. 
Hon.  John  M.  Ashbrook, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Ashbrook:  Tbe  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  asked  that  I  reply  to  your 
letter  of  May  22  In  which  you  inquire  about 
the  travel  of  Mr.  Cyrus  Eaton  to  Cuba. 

The  restrictions  on  the  travel  of  American 
citizens  to  Cuba  remain  In  effect  In  that 
Cuba  continues  to  be  included  among  the 
countries  for  which  a  tJnlted  States  pass- 
port Is  not  valid  unless  speciflcally  validated 
for  Buch  travel.  The  Department  has  an- 
nounced, however,  that  henceforth,  pur- 
suant to  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
decision  In  Lynd  v.  Rusk,  the  Department 
would  not  revoke  passports  for  violation  of 
area  restrictions  The  Court.  In  that  case. 
held  In  effect  that  the  Government  could  not 
prevent  the  travel  of  U.S.  citizens  to  the  "re- 
stricted areas"  although  It  could  prevent  US. 
passports  from  beln^  used  for  such  unau- 
thorized travel. 

Passports  are  specially  validated  by  the 
Department  for  travel  to  a  restricted  area 
upon  application  If  the  applicant  shows  that 
the  purpose  of  his  trip  Justifies  an  exception 
to  the  general  restriction.  (A  copy  or  rele- 
vant portions  of  the  Departmental  regula- 
tions concerning  the  restrictions  Is  en- 
closed.) 

You  will  note  that  persons  In  certain  pro- 
fessional and  occupational  categories  are 
given  special  validations  when  their  travel 
Is  directly  related  to  their  professional  re- 
sponsibilities. Included  are  newsmen,  doc- 
tors and  scientists  in  public  health,  scholars 
with  post-graduate  degrees,  and  American 
Red  Croas  representatives. 

Mr,  Eaton  applied  for  special  passport  vail- 
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dation  in  order  to  travel  to  Cuba.  Inasmuch 
as  Mr  Eaton  did  not  meet  the  criteria  for 
special  passport  validation,  his  application 
was  denied. 

In  light  of  the  Lynd  decision  and  other 
recent  decisions  in  the  courts,  however,  the 
Department  is  essentially  without  effective 
means  to  prevent  the  imauthorlzed  travel  of 
a  citizen  to  restricted  areas  so  long  as  he 
does  not  use  his  otherwise,  valid  passport  in 
traveling  to  or  through  the  restricted  area. 
The  actual  use  of  a  passport  to  go  to  a  re- 
stricted area  without  special  validation  for 
that  area  might  constitute  misuse  of  a  pass- 
port, proscribed  by  18  US  C.  Section  1544, 
and  might  subject  the  traveler  to  application 
of  the  criminal  sanction  In  that  statute. 

I  hope  vou  will  find  this  information  help- 
ful. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr., 
Assistant   Secretary  for  Congressional 

Relations. 
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REPORT  TO  CONSTITUENTS 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NBW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1968 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  regularly  I 
report  to  my  constituents  on  activities 
here  in  Congress  and  the  conditions 
throughout  the  coiuitry.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include  in 
the  Record  my  June  report: 

JT'NE  1968. 
De.\r  Prie>'d  and  Constttcent:  Once  again, 
as  if  it  were  to  become  a  regtilar  if  awful  way 
of  life,  the  attention  of  the  entire  country. 
indeed  of  the  world,  has  been  fixed  on  as- 
sassination and  its  aftermath  in  the  United 
States. 

The  tragic  and  untimely  death  of  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  Is  certainly  a  source  of 
great  sorrow  for  all  Americans.  In  this  regular 
edition  of  my  Washington  Report  I  would 
like  to  discuss  with  you  the  circumstances 
surrounding  Senator  Kennedy's  death.  Its 
Implications  for  American  society  and  the 
broader  social  problems  related  to  the 
assassination. 

I  do  not  accept  the  current  charge  that  the 
United  States  is  a  "sick  society."  However  I 
do  believe  we  are  confronted  with  a  "moral 
pollution"  of  which  Senator  Kennedy's  death 
Is  the  most  recent  example. 

Other  examples  of  the  problem  include  the 
assassination  of  our  beloved  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  the  assassination  earlier 
this  year  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
the  civil  disorders  that  have  erupted  in  all 
parts  of  the  nation  In  recent  years,  the  vio- 
lence on  scores  of  American  campuses  and 
the  Increasing  Incidence  of  crime  In  the 
streets. 

I  believe  that  a  principle  catiae  of  this 
•moral  pollution"  gripping  our  nation  is  the 
growing  attention  garnered  by  the  extremes 
In  our  society.  The  great  middle  has  been 
too  silent  and  thiis  opened  the  door  to  ex- 
tremists who  sell  hate  like  a  product  and 
view  violence  with  satisfaction  The  problem 
Is  compounded  by  various  polarizations  with- 
in our  society.  The  rich  and  poor,  the  left  and 
right,  the  young  and  old  constantly  find 
themselves  at  odds  with  one  another  thus 
causing  deep  divisions  in  our  society. 

Further  complicating  this  situation  has 
been  an  unfortunate  and  regrettable  loss  of 
faith  in  the  Nation's  leadersliip  and  an  un- 
precedented loss  of  faith  in  the  future  of  our 
nation.  There  results  a  malaise  that  must  be 
driven  from  the  American  psyche  if  we  are 
to  right  ourselves  and  continue  to  move  for- 
ward with  unity  and  confidence. 

It  is  important  to  note  in  the  considera- 
tion of  unity  and  in  the  effort  to  heal  rifts 


that  there  !.■<  no  s\iggestion  that  we  must 
have  unanimity.  On  the  conirary.  as  a  dis- 
senter myself.  I  recognize  that  our  society 
invites,  even  needs,  disagreement.  The  point 
is  that  in  .1  democ.-atic  society  there  Is  ample 
room  for  responsible  dissension  and  protest 
In  attacking  the  problems  that  have  cre- 
ated our  domestic  malady  there  are  certain 
specific  steps  available  to  us.  Certain  of  these 
steps  are  only  temi>orary  solutions,  but  they 
are  needed  now  to  strengthen  the  effective- 
ness of  our  l.iw  enforcement  officials  and  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  all.  Other  steps  are 
more  lasting  .md  it  would  be  destructive.  In 
the  long  run.  to  ignore  these  step.s 

One  immediate  step  Is  the  recently  passed 
Anti-Crime  Bill  that  provides  lor  direct  ,ad 
to  local  police  forces  to  iUd  them  in  incens- 
ing their  effectiveness  in  the  fight  agaaist 
crime.  This  Bill  also  contiilns  restrictions  on 
the  interstate  sale  of  hand  guns. 

To  thl.s  we  must  add  stronger  and  more 
effective  gun  control  legislation.  It  has  loag 
been  my  "feeling  that  the  s  .le.  distributi.i:' 
and  llcensln;;  of  hand  we.ipons  and  long  guns 
would  be  an  imr)ortant  step  in  leducin??  crime 
in  this  country  while  lessening  violenco.  I 
believe  we  should  prohibit  all  mail  order  sales 
of  arms  and  .immunition  and  requiro  that  ill 
guns  be  licensed.  I  have  worked  with  Rep 
Emanuel  Celler.  Chairman  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  who  is  responsible  for  this 
legislation,  to  prepare  and  secure  passage  oi 
a  strong  and  workable  gun  control  l.tw. 

Such  controls  would  minimize  the  possi- 
bility of  irrational,  irrespon.,ible  indlvtdu  Us 
possessing  weapons  without  endaiigcriiig  ilie 
rights  of  legitimate  sportsmen. 

In  addition  I  shall  profiose  separate  legisla- 
tion to  prohibit  the  possession  ^nd  distribu- 
tion of  switchblades  and  other  de.'.dly  knives 
The  proliferation  and  easy  acce.'-s  to  such 
knives  Is  another  extension  of  violence  in  o'.'.r 
society  and  it  must  be  stopped. 

Also,  to  minimize  the  problem  created  by 
civil  disorders.  I  have  introciuced  legislation 
calling  for  a  "National  Conlerence  on  Law 
and  Order— Now."  Such  a  conference  would 
enable    law    enforcement    officials    to    learn 
modern  means  of  effectively  controlling  dis- 
turbances without  endangering  lives.  How- 
ever, this  must  be  viewed  as  a  temporary  step 
while  we  look  to  the  d.iy  when  civil  distiirb- 
ances  can  be  wiped  from  fhe  American  scene 
My  proposal  for  a  bi-partisan  "Metropoli- 
tan Coalition"  In  Congress,  which  I  discussed 
In  my  May  newsletter,  is  designed  for  Just 
such  a  long-range  attack  on  our  domestic 
problems.  We  all  must  recognize,  as  Robert 
Kennedy  clearly  saw,  that  it  is  in  the  best 
Interests  of  our  nation,  and  every  individual 
American,    for   all   Americans   to   enjoy   the 
privileges  and  opportunities  of  our  society. 
To  date  we  have  received  a  good  response 
to  the  "Metropolitan  Coalition"  both  from 
Members  of  Congress  and  Interested  private 
groups.  It  Is  my  hope  that  through  a  con- 
certed attack  on  metropolitan  problems,  city 
and  suburban,  that  we  can  give  all  Ameri- 
cans a  stake  In  our  society  and  thus  destroy 
the  root  causes  of  unrest.  In  addition  the 
Coalition   assures    that    areas   like   our   own 
Nassau  County  can  maintain  their  autonomy 
while  receiving  federal  assistance  for  steady 
and  planned  growth. 

Another  specific,  non-leglslatlve  step  that 
we  should  take  Is  for  more  and  more  Ameri- 
cans, from  the  great  and  powerful  middle, 
to  actively  and  constructively  participate  in 
the  political  process.  This  would  mitigate 
against  the  possibility  of  violent  extremists 
gaining  control  ol  public  affairs. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  such  par- 
ticipation certainly  need  not  be  designed 
to  reinforce  existing  policies  nor  to  reaffirm 
specific  aspects  of  our  society.  Actually  such 
participation  should  Include  a  constant  re- 
examination of  policy  and  reassessment  of 
existing  situations.  In  the  long-run  this  is 
necessary  to  the  progressive  change  and 
growth  that  is  so  much  a  part  of  our  history 
This  point  relates  especially  to  college  stu- 
dents who  have  many  fine  Ideas  for  change 


and  substantial  reason  for  questioning  the 
old  order.  Yet  the  tactics  they  have  recently 
resorted  to  In  an  effort  to  bring  about  change 
at  certain  universities  is  self-defeating.  We 
do  need  reformers;  we  do  not  need  revo- 
lutionaries 

In  the  final  analysis  and  ultimately  more 
important  than  any  tangible  action  v/e  might 
take  there  must  be  a  concerted  and  delib- 
erate effort  bv  all  Americans  to  live  by  ;'ncl 
teach  to  young  people,  the  ideals  of  liberty, 
freedom  and  democracy  that  are  our  her- 
itage. Inseparable  from  this  is  the  beliel  tliat 
we°  conduct  government  by  the  ballot  box 
•aid  not  by  violence;  that  our  society  offers 
us  every  opportunity  for  peaceful  change  and 
precludes  any  resort  to  violence. 

If  in  the  practice  of  citizen  participation 
in  public  affairs,  and  in  the  consideration  of 
American  government,  you  would  like  a  copy 
of  the  publication,  "Our  American  Govern- 
ment—What Is  It?  How  Does  It  Function? 
p'e-use  write  to  me  at  1525  L.H.OB.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  20515  and  I  will  be  happy  to 
send  .I'copy  of  this  booklet  to  you. 

'Vny  consideration  of  the  ideal  American 
society  and  the  standards  we  should  try 
to  live  bv.  I  submit,  will  prove  the  validity 
of  a  statement  by  Professor  John  Kennedy 
Galbralth.  He  said:  "You  cannot  have  liberty 
without  law  and  order."  To  this  I  would  add 
that  you  cannot  have  freedom  without  au- 
thority—the very  authority  that  protects  that 
freedom.  Nor  can  you  maintain  democracy 
without  responsibility. 

We  can,  and  I  believe  we  will,  drive  '  moral 
.dilution"  from  this  nation  and  return  our- 
plves  to  the  progressive  optimi.^in  ..'f  our 
i.lstory  But  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  rec- 
'■iznltion  of  the  need  for  law  and  order,  for 
respect  for  the  lives  and  property  of  others, 
ind  the  need  for  moral  commitment.  Cer- 
-ainly  It  was  to  these  goiUs  that  Senator 
Kennedy  devoted  his  entire  adult  life. 

Tlie    American  dream  need  not,  nor  need 
■  e  permit  it  to,  become  a  nightmare.  How- 
i.ver  if  the  powerful  middle  in  our  society 
•jersists   in   remaining   too   passive   and   evi- 
dencing  an   apathv   bordering   on   complete 
disinterest,  our  future  may  Just  slip  from  our 
•rasp  The  antidote  is  action. 
Motivation  is  needed  and   by  doing  your 
hare  you  can  con.structlvely  act  to  right  the 
'.rongs  that  trouble  us  all. 

The  second  part  of  action  is.  of  course,  the 
•  levelopment  of  the  proper  attitude.  There  is 
I  irame  of  mind  in  which  violence  becomes 
•he  norm;  either  anarchy  or  totalitarlrailsm 
r.nsues  ii-om  this.  The  norm,  instead,  must 
•nclude  an  absolute  and  enduring  commlt- 
inent  to  responsibility  coupled  with  mutual 
respect  and  a  recognition  of  the  importance 
'f  flexlbUity.  ^  ,  ,^ 

\braliam  Lincoln.  If  I  may  paraphrase  him 
in  closing,  said  It  all  very  well:  Without  pub- 
lic  support    nothing   will   succeed;    with    It 
nothing  will  fall. 
Sincerely, 

Lester  L.  Wolff, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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Constitution  and  the  Congress  in  sup- 
po'ting  a  U.N.  resolution  escalating  war- 
fare iigainst  Rhodesia,  and  quoted  two 
broadcasts  by  Fulton  Lewis  III  and  an 
address  by  former  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  lelative  thereto. 

In  the  Record  of  June  5.  in  order  that 
all  Members  of  the  Congress  could  read 
the  indicated  U.N.  resolution  on  Rho- 
desia, I  quoted  its  full  text. 

In  a  sequel  bro?dca.':t  on  June  :!.  i96«. 
Mr  Lewis  discussed  some  new  angles  m 
the  Rhodesian  situation;  namely,  how 
the  U.N.  economic  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  affect  our  balance  of  trade, 
how  such  sanctions  have  forced  the 
United  States  to  purchase  strateRic 
chrome  ore  at  greatly  increased  prices 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  how  it  has 
forced  Rhodesia  to  sell  this  vital  ore  in 
other  than  U.S.  markets,  including  Red 

Cliina.  , 

It  must  be  stressed  that  chrome  is  ab- 
solutelv  indispensable  to  our  country, 
both  industrially  and  militarily.  Yet. 
without  the  approval  of  Congress,  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government 
joins  in  sanctions  atiainst  little,  inde- 
pendent, and  strategic  Rhodesia  by  coer- 
cive means  to  satisfy  the  aemands  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  African  bioc  in  the 
U.N.  organization  to  destroy  Rhodesian 
independence.  ,   .»  ^ 

Since  the  Constitution  of  the  Uiuted 
States  vests  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  in  Congress, 
as  well  as  the  ix>wer  to  declaie  war.  lhe.se 
are  important  constitutional  questions 
involved  in  the  Rhodesian  situation, 
which  Congress  cannot  evade,  although 
our  State  Department  ignores  them. 

The  indicated  broadca.sts  by  Mr.  Lew- 
is, a  news  release  on  Nigeria  showing 
British-Soviet  involvement,  and  an  ad- 
dress sent  to  conservatives  by  Mi-.  J. 
G-vVvnnc  Evans  follow  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks: and  I  may  .say  that  the  people 
of  our  country  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Lew- 
is for  his  clear,  ^ble,  and  courageous  ex- 
pose of  this  perilous  situation. 

Tlie  material  follows: 
(From  the  Top  of  the  News,  June  3-7,  1968 1 
Remarks    uy    Ftii.TON    Lewis    HI    Broadcast. 
Monday.     June     3,      1968,     Washington, 
DC. 


RHODESIAN  SANCTIONS  ON  STRA- 
TEGIC CHROME  ORE  AVAILABIL- 
ITY AND  U.S.  BAL.ANCE  OF  PAY- 
MENTS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtrlSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  12,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  state- 
ment to  this  body  In  the  Record  of 
June  4,  1968.  on  "Crisis  In  World  Strat- 
egy," I  stressed  how  the  executive  branch 
of  our  "General"  Government — George 
Washington's   term— was   ignoring    the 


RHODESIAN     CHROME,     V.S.    FOAM.     AND    VS. 
METTLE 

Last  week,  I  discussed  In  some  detail  the 
latest  action  by  the  United  Nations  Security 
Cotmcil    regarding    the    rebeUious    African 
nation  of  Rhodesia.  Although  there  has  still 
been  no  official  comment  by  Prime  Minister 
Ian  Smith,  it  is  generally  expected  that  his 
governmeni  will   continue  to  defy  the   new 
and  stifler  UN  .sanctions  Just  as  it  success- 
fully defied  those  that  were  imposed  on  De- 
cem'ber   16.   1966.  Spokesmen   fcr  the  Smith 
regime    concede    that    the    UN's    action    last 
Wednesday  night  will  make  it  considerably 
more  difficult  for  Rhodesia   to  survive     The 
kev  to  survival  will  lie  in  the  fact  that  many 
nations   will   continue   to   ignore   the   world 
organizations     mandate      Rhodesia's     rich 
neighbor.    South    Africa,    for    instance,    nas 
already  indicated  that  it  wlU  not  cooperate 
In  the  new  sanctions.  It  is  also  anticipated 
that  T^ortugal  will  follow  suit,  in  which  case 
Rhodesia    v,nil    still    enjoy    trade    with    and 
through  the  Portuguese   colony  of  Mozam- 
bique on  Africa's  eastern  coast. 

These  economic  sanctions  will  have  their 
repercussions  elsewhere,  however,  and  some 
of  these  will  have  a  significant  effect  on  our 
own    country.    By    abandoning    trade    with 
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Rhodesia  in  accordance  with  the  UN  direc- 
tive the  United  States  is  adding  directly  to 
its  balance  of  trade  miseries  lu  the  world. 
Before  any  sancUons  went  into  effect,  and 
trade  between  the  U:S.  and  Rhodesia  wrts 
normal,  the  transactions  were  running  3  to 
1  in  our  lavor.  In  short,  we  were  selling 
Rhodesians  roughly  $30  million  u  year  in 
goods,  whereas  we  were  buying  only  $10  mil- 
lion .-umuallv  from  them.  The  Immediate  ef- 
fect of  the  sanctions,  then,  was  to  deny 
American  businessmen  $30  million  a  year  in 
:<.r  I'^n  bales,  while  the  Ia<  U  of  .i  Uhodes.an 
market  has  contributed  820  million  annually 
to  our  balance  of  payments  deficit. 

In  .addition,  though,  there  Is  an  Issue  of 
national  security  Involved  In  all  of  this.  The 
btory  is  .somewhat  complicated,  but  it  goes 
like  this.  Red  China  has  had  her  chromium 
supply  of  some  300.000  tons  per  year  cut  off 
by  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  result  of  the  grow- 
ing   feud    between    those    two    Communist 
powers.  Rhodesia  prides  itself  in  being  the 
owner  of  the  world's  largert  deposits  of  top- 
qualltv  metallurgical-grade  chrome  ore.  The 
United  States,  indeed,  used  to  be  one  of  her 
biggest    customers.    Tliat    trade,    of    course, 
came    to   an   abrupt   halt   on   January   5th. 
1967,  when  President  Johnson  issued  his  Ex- 
ecutive Order  banning  further  U.S. -Rhode- 
sian trade  in  such  important  items  as  this. 
The  net  result  Is  that  we  have  now  had  to 
turn   to   the   only   other   major  supplier   of 
chrome  ore  in  the  world,  which   happens  to 
be  the  Soviet  Union.  Moscow,  realizing  our 
dilemma,  hastened  to  exploit  the  situation 
by  immediately  putting  American  companies 
on  notice  that,  beginning  in  January,  1968, 
the  price  thev  would  he  charged  for  Soviet 
chrome  ore  would  be  jacked  up  considerably, 
by  S7  a  ton.  or  an  Increase  of  more  than  15 
percent.  We  have  Usid  no  choice  but  to  re- 
cede to  this  blackmail. 

"Rhodesia,  on  the  other  hand  (her  U.S. 
chrome  markets  cut  off),  has  been  forced  to 
turn  to  a  bitter  enemy.  Red  China,  lor  a 
..iistomer.  Last  year.  Peking  purchased  60.000 
tons  of  Rhodesian  chrome  ore — 20  percent 
of  the  African  nation's  totil  output  last 
year. 

If  the  Johnson  Administration  thinks  that 
our  cooperation  in  the  UN's  mandatory  eco- 
nomic sanction.s  have  hurt  Rhixieslan  indus- 
tries, it  should  take  another  look.  The  two 
companies  which  have  been  hit  the  hardest 
by   the   Administration's   ban   on    trade   are 
two    American    companies — Union    Carbide 
and  Vanadium  Chrome — both  of  which  have 
whoUv-owned      subsidiaries      in      Rhodesia 
whicli    used    to   provide    them    with    all    the 
chrome  thev  could  use.  Now  both  companies 
here  in  the"  Umted  States  have  been  forced 
to   piu-chase   chrome   on   the   open    m.arket. 
principally  from  the  Soviet  Union    Their  re- 
spective  subsidiaries    inside    Rhodesia    have 
been  forced  to  sell  to  the  other  major  world 
Communist   power.   Red   China-  all   of   this 
because  the  President  is  convinced  that  little 
Rhodesia  Is  a  threat  to  world  peace  while  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  two  nations 
that  are  benefiting  directly  from  the  sanc- 
tions—the Soviet  Union  and  Red  China— are 
Indeed   threats   to   world   peace.   Both   Com- 
munist nations  are  contributing  directly  to 
the  war  of  ;tggression  in  Vietnam,  and  to  the 
American  casualty   lists   which  conUnue  to 
grow  as  a  result  of  that  conflict.  And  yet.  be- 
cause   of    the    Administration's    unbending 
loyalty  to  the  dictates  of  the  United  Nations, 
we  fliid  ourselves  again  in  tlie  wholly  incon- 
sistent and  illogical  position  of  helping  our 
enemies  while  we  are  trying  to  destroy  our 
friends.  Rhodesia,   I   remind  you.  is  one  of 
the  few  nations  in  the  world  which  has  of- 
fered to  send  forces  to  help  tis  out  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Legal  experts  here  in  Washington  inlorm 
me  that  the  latest  Security  Council  mandate 
will  not  be  binding  on  this  country  until 
some  action  is  taken  at  the  federal  level  to 
make  it  binding.  This,  in  turn,  raises  still 
another  question.   Under   our   Constitution. 
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should  It  be  the  Legislative  or  Executive 
Branch  that  has  the  power  to  comply  with 
decrees  such  iis  this  from  the  United  Na- 
tions? As  I  mentioned  before,  the  Preeident 
slngle-handedlv  ordered  compliance  with  the 
earlier  UN  mandate  for  economic  sajictions 
against  Rhodesia  in  January  of  1967,  by  Is- 
suing an  executive  order,  claiming  that  such 
a  power  w.is  wnxranted  under  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  which  was  passed 
by  Congreee  in  1945  The  newest  Security 
Council  action,  however,  goes  far  beyond 
mere  limited  economic  sanctions  Under  the 
dennitions  of  international  law.  the  new  ac- 
tion actually  constitutes  an  act  of  war 
against  Rhodesia  It  is  an  across-the-board 
embargo  and.  as  I  have  mentioned  on  pre- 
vious broadcasts.  It  could  ultimately  lead  to 
the  use  of  military  force.  Although  the  John- 
son Administr.ition  has  not  yet  indicated 
Just  what  action  the  President  Intends  to 
take  regarding  this  new  Security  Council 
ruling,  it  is  generally  anticipated  that  he 
will  ag.Un  try  to  command  obedience  to  the 
UN  mandate' by  if.sulng  an  Executive  Order, 
in  which  case,  of  course.  It  would  raise  some 
serious  Coustitut.onal  questions  The  Con- 
stitution .provides  very  clearly  that  the  Con- 
gress, and  J^OT  the  President,  shall  have  the 
power  to  regulate  American  trade  abroad. 
More  importantly,  it  states  clearlv  that  the 
Congress    shall    have    the    power    to    declare 

war. 

I  have  never  advocated  or  supported  acts 
of  civil  disobedience.  Listeners  to  this  broad- 
cast. I  am  sure,  are  well  aware  of  this  fact. 
In  this  instance,  however,  there  are  some 
severe  Constitutional  questions  which  are  at 
stake  questions  which  indeed  involve  the 
basic  question  of  whether  this  country  is  a 
sovereign  nation  or  whether  it  is  simply  now 
a  pawn  of  the  United  Natioiis.  It  would  seem 
verv  proper,  in  this  case,  for  the  Congress  to 
rais'e  this  question  promptly  so  that  it  could 
be  resolved,  and  If  this  Is  not  done,  the  Issxie 
could  then  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
courts  by  some  dissenting  business  Interests. 

DEAN    .\CHESON    ON    THE    U.N. 

On  Friday.  I  read  you  portions  of  a  state- 
ment by  former  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Achesfon  regarding  the  Rhodesian  issue.  Un- 
fortunatelv.  because  of  lack  of  time,  I  had 
to  omit  some  important  comments.  Since 
they  are  signuicant  (they  come  from  a  man 
who  is  well  respected  In  the  liberal  commu- 
nity). I  want  to  read  them  now.  The  re- 
marks were  made  by  Dean  Acheson  a  week 
ago  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Bur  As- 
sociations   International   Law   Division: 

"Those  of  whom  I  complain  are  not  the 
peddlers  of  spurious  panaceas  of  peace,  not 
those  who  are  overimpressed  with  the  role  oi 
international  law.  but  those  who  would  im- 
pose upon  states,  in  the  name  of  law,  their 
own  subjective  concept. 'jns  of  Justice.  As  is 
so  often  the  ca^e  with  the  righteous,  deeply 
convinced  of  the  righteousness  of  their  cause, 
their  Impulse  is  to  snatch  the  knotted  cord 
from  the  hand  of  God  and  deal  out  murder- 
ous blows.  These  blows  are  usually  directed 
against  the  weak  by  the  strong.  This  process 
also  furnishes  the  Qgleaf  of  legal  responsi- 
bility to  cover  otherwise  naked  aggression. 
Sucti  support  was  given  to  the  actions  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  in  calling 
for  economic  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  and 
to  the  attacks  on  the  World  Courts  decision 
dismissing  the  complaint  in  the  Southwest 
Africa  case.  .  .  . 

"It  will  surprise  some  of  my  fellow  citi- 
zens ...  to  be  told  that  the  UrUted  States 
U  today  engaged  In  an  International  con- 
spiracv  instigated  by  Britain  and  blessed  by 
the  United  NaUons  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment of  a  country  that  has  done  us  no  harm 
and  threatens  lio  one.  This  is  barefaced 
aggreeslon,  improvolced  and  unjustified  by  a 
single  legal  or  moral  principle.  The  charge 
that  Britain  brings  against  the  Rhodesians 
Is  the  one  that  George  III  once  brought 
against  Americans  and  sought  unsuccessfully 
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to  enforce  by  arms  It  Is  that  thd  colonies  felt 
It  necessary,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  put  It.  'to  dis- 
solve the  political  bonds  which  |had|  con- 
nected them  with  another  |  people  1 ,  and  to 
asstime  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the 
seF>arate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws 
of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God  entitled 
them.   .   .   . 

"How  fortunate  were  the  American  colonies 
In  1776  that  there  was  no  United  NatlonB 
confronting  them,  I  need  hardly  remind  you 
that  our  Constitution  had  nothing  to  say 
about  .adtUt  universal  suffrage  but  did  have 
a  few  pregnant  paragraphs  continuing  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery." 

Dean  Acheson  concluded  his  comments 
with  these  few  sentences:  "Contemplating 
the  possibilities,  I  ;im  moved  to  salute  the 
shade  of  Senator  Tom  Connally  and  thank 
him  for  his  reservation  which,  at  the  time,  I 
regretted,  providing  that  our  acceptance  of 
the  World  Cotirt's  Jurisdiction  shotild  not 
apply  to  disputes  with  regard  to  matters 
that  are  essentially  within  the  domestic  jur- 
isdiction of  the  United  Stiites.  and,  he  added, 
as  determined  by  the  United  States.  One  of 
the  troubles  of  the  troubled  age  in  which  we 
live  Is  that  too  many  people  are  trying  to 
achieve  harmony  of  Interest  by  forcing  every- 
one to  harmonize  with  them.  Conscience  tised 
to  be  an  Inner  voice  of  self-dlsclpUne.  Now 
It  is  a  clarion  urge  to  discipline  others.  The 
new  romantic  Impulse  is  to  overthrow  that 
wise  inhibition  In  favor  of  a  compulsion  to 
reshape  the  world  to  tit  all  sorts  of  bhaxed 
subjectivities.  Another  thought  also  occurs. 
Perhaps  if  the  meek  are  to  inherit  the  earth 
they  might  consider  adding  a  clause  to  the 
litany.  It  could  follow  the  passage,  Prom 
all  blindness  of  he.rt,  from  pride,  vainglory 
and  hypocrisy,  from  envy,  hatred  and  malice 
and  all  uncharitableness,"  and  would  add, 
•and  from  the  United  Nations  Charter  as 
distorted  by  professors  of  international  law, 
Good  Lord,  deliver  us,'  " 
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[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  10,   1968] 
Nigerians  Battle  for  Sxipply  Route — Vital 

BiAFRAN  Port  at  Stake — Dutch  Arms  .Aid 

Ended 

Port  Harcourt,  Nigeria.  June  8. — Biafran 
and  federal  Nigerian  troops  are  fighting 
:Uong  a  40-mile  front  for  control  of  supply 
routes  to  this  vital  Biafran  city  near  the 
soui.hern  coast. 

The  federal  Nigerians  are  believed  to  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  abroad  the  war  ma- 
terial that  they  formerly  received  to  sustain 
their  civil  war  with  the  residents  of  the 
former  Eastern  Region,  which  proclaimed 
its  independence  last  year  as  the  Republic 
of  Biafra. 

The  Dutch  Government  announced  yes- 
terday that  it  would  no  longer  permit  its 
arms  to  be  sent  to  Lagos,  the  federal  capital. 
In  the  last  two  months,  Czechoslovakia  and 
Italy,  which  were  supplying  Nigeria,  also 
made  the  same  decision. 

This  leaves  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union 
as  the  remaining  arms  suppliers  to  the  Lagos 
regime  In  its  efforts  to  suppress  the  rebellion 
of  the  breakaway  region. 

At  issue  In  the  year-old  dispute  Is,  among 
other  things,  the  regime's  plan  to  realign 
Nigeria  into  12  federal  districts,  one  of  which 
would  encompass  the  former  Eastern  Region 
and  its  various  tribal  groups.  Including  the 
numerous  Ibos. 

A    LONG    SUPPLY    LINE 

The  Nigerians  have  a  very  long  supply  line, 
according  to  prlsoners-of-war  held  by  the 
Biafrans.  Men  and  supplies  go  by  ship  from 
Lagos  to  Calabar.  In  southeastern  Biafra, 
and  then  go  by  road  80  miles  through  Abak 
to  Opobo.  They  cross  the  Imo  River  by  barge 
and  go  45  miles  by  road  through  Bori  to  Port 
Harcourt. 

The  federal  forces  have  tried  only  once  to 
come  by  ship  directly  to  Port  Harcourt.  Their 
Soviet-made  frigate  suddenly  appeared  from 


a  creek  below  the  main  wharf  a  week  ago, 
with  transport  ships  behind. 

But  a  Biafran  gunboat  was  waiting  in  am- 
bush position.  Rockets  and  shellfire  were  ex- 
changed and  the  Nigerians  retreated.  Since 
then,  the  federal  forces  have  depended  on 
the  land  route. 

The  Bl.tfrans  l>elleve  that  the  federal  troops 
have  taken  heavy  casualties  In  the  flghtlng 
around  Port  Harcourt.  The  Biafran  troops 
brought  in  here  after  several  weeks  training 
have  to  learn  to  survive  in  almost  continuous 
close  flghtlng. 

Most  of  the  federal  troops  are  spread  out 
along  their  supply  line  or  engaged  in  trying 
to  cut  Biafran  routes.  They  are  In  a  loose 
northern  arc  around  Port  Harcourt  and  seem 
to  have  few  troops  in  the  suburbs.  More  of 
their  soldiers  are  eastward  at  the  Enugu  oil 
field. 

BIAFRANS    MOVE    DOWN 

The  Biafrans  are  around  the  Nigerians  at 
the  airport  and  others  have  pushed  down 
from  the  north  to  take  positions  20  to  40 
miles  east  of  Port  Harcourt.  They  have  re- 
taken the  Afam  power  station. 

At  the  city's  airport,  Biafran  trenches  are 
along  one  side  of  the  runway  and  Nigerian 
Ferret  armored  cars,  machine  guns  and 
rocket  teams  are  at  one  end  of  the  main 
njnway. 

A  trip  there  means  crossing  open  field.s 
of  brush  through  sporadic  Nigerian  mortar 
.ind  rocket  fire,  which  occurs  for  about  two 
hours  twice  a  day. 

Tlie  other  day,  Nigerian  machine  guns 
opened  up  from  30  yiirds  away  at  the  sound 
of  footsteps  along  the  bush  paths,  but  the 
truig  was  so  close  that  it  went  overhead.  The 
Biafran  lieutenant  whispered:  "The  closer 
you  are,  the  safer.  Don't  be  afraid." 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  10,  1968 1 
Lacos  Says  Port  Is  Closed 

Lagos,  Nigeria,  June  9. — Military  sources 
said  today  that  Port  Harcourt  had  l>een 
cleared  of  Biafran  troops  after  a  battle  in  the 
city's  prison  yard.  They  said  about  300 
Bi:i trans  had  been  killed. 

Unofficial  sources  also  said  that  the  Bi- 
afrans had  been  halted  in  a  drive  to  cut  .i 
.'iupply  line  25  miles  east  of  Port  Harcourt. 
but  that  the  Biafrans  were  still  in  Afam.  near 
a  power  plant. 

Time  To  End  Sanctions 

(An  address  sent  to  Conservatives  by  Mr    •' 

Gwynne-Evans.  June  1.  1968) 

The  Yeomen  of  England  upheld  their  olJ 
tradition  of  freedom  when  they  kicked  out 
Mr.  Peart,  the  Minister  of  .Agriculture,  s 
deputy-chairman  of  the  National  Piougji- 
man's  Committee,  because  he  refused  to  sup- 
port the  participation  of  British  ploughmen 
In  the  Rhodesian  World  Ploughing  Ch.im- 
pionshlps.  Here  there  Is  no  sign  of  the  ii:- 
filtratlon  of  "pink"  politics. 

But  the  M.C.C.  -Arill  not  play  in  Rhodesi.i 
Are  the  M.C.C.  committee  members  all  Social- 
ists or  are  they  Just  not  sportsmen  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word?  Why,  the  Greeks  even 
stopped  their  wars  to  compete  in  sports!  Lord 
Love-a-Duck!  It  is  pretty  poor  stuti  wiiei. 
British  sportsmen  allow  politics  to  interfer" 
with  their  sport.  It  is  quite  alright  of  course 
for  Rhodesians  to  fight  and  die  in  a  comm- :. 
cause  In  the  last  war,  but  Oh!  No!  wecouldn 
play  cricket  with  them  now!  I  am  surprise:: 
tUat  Sir  Alec  Douglas  Home.  President  of  thr- 
M.C.C..  allowed  himself  to  be  a  party  to  sucn 
unsportsmanlike  behaviour.  I  would  have  ex- 
pected that  his  meeting  in  Salisbury  with  h:  = 
old  friend  Sir  Humphrey  Glbbs,  patron  v: 
Rhodesian  cricket,  would  have  produced 
something  more  akin  to  sportsmanship  than 
this. 

Two  and  a  half  years  after  their  inception 
it  is  now  clear  that  sanctions  are  not  going 
to  bring  down  the  Rhodesian  Government. 
Force   is   ruled   out   by    both   Socialists  and 
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conservatives  In  Britain,  except  for  a  few 
unhappy  individuals  who  preler  a  mlUt.iry 
solutii-n  to  one  based  on  peace. 

Nor  will   the  new  mandatory  sanctions  or 
the  United  Nations  succeed  in  their  purpose. 
Mr    V-rster    Prime  Minister  of  South  Africa, 
has  putaliclv  stated  recently  that  South  Africa 
will  not  allow  them  to  succeed.  Gre.U  Britain 
,.in   in   no   wav   afford   to  see  South   Afnca 
brought  down  "into  the  dust.  Therelore  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Conservatives  to  grasp  the 
nettle    with    both    hands    a'ld    hammer    out 
without  delav  a  new  policy  on  Rhodesia  for 
Conservatives.  Thev  owe  it  ta  the  electorate 
of  Britain  which  has  turned   in  l;\rge  num- 
-Dcrs  awav  from  Labour  policies  of  all  kinds. 
Tell  the  people  that  it  Is  time  to  end  sanc- 
•lons  now   They  will  be  delighted  that  some 
iresh  air  has  invaded  the  policy  of  'six  prln- 
.iples  (or  five)'  which  ignores  so  many  other 
important  and  contrary  principles  to  which 
I  have  previously  drawn  attention.  To  end 
sanctions  now  would  encourage  the  'Centre 
c?roup'    in    the    Rhodesian    parliament,    of 
v.hlch  Mr.  Ian  Smith  Is  the  leader,  to  prevail 
,.ver  the  .strong  Rightwlng  who  want  to  fol- 
luw  South  African  policies  in  every  way.  Do 
vou    want   this?    If   so,    wake   \ip!    and    lake 
i'hode<=ia  off  the  hook.'  Do  you  want  Africans 
to  su.fer  increasinglv  from   unemployment? 
Elsbeth   Huxlev    has   written   that    it   is   no 
.-aln  to  the  political  advancement  of  Rho- 
desia's Africans  that  they  should  first  starve 
to  death.  There  Is  a  bad  drought  here  you 
know   which  does  not  Improve  matters,  espe- 
cially for  Africans  in  the  tribal  areas  with- 
out sufficient  capital.  (Of  course  it  would  be 
much  too  unfashionable  to  suggest  that  the 
white  man  too  could  be  suffering  from  lack 
of  water  on  his  lands!)    At  the  time  of  the 
American    revolution    and    for    long    after- 
wards Liberal  opinion  in  England  supported 
the  settlers  against  the  British  government. 
But  todav  fashion  has  changed. 

Do  yoii  want  the  Western  World's  life- 
lines round  the  Cape  to  be  so  weakened  that 
Russian  and  Chinese  infiltration  and  active 
ii»ke-over  might  result  from  chaos?  Such  is 
not  iikelv  to  happen  in  the  near  future;  but 
a  the  Labour  Partv,  backed  up  by  the  United 
Nations  and  aided  and  abetted  by  the  United 
states,  were  to  get  their  will,  then  it  might. 
If  you  Conservatives  don't  want  this,  then 
ppose  sanctions. 

May  I  remind  Conservatives  that  when  in 
■'ower    they    consistently    opposed    repeated 
;.ttempts  bv  the  United  Nations  to  interfere 
■1  Rhodesian- British  affairs,  and  always  held 
■..,t  Rhodesia  was  a  self-governing  territory, 
administered  through  the  Dominion's  Office, 
nd  that  Britain  herself  had  not  got  the  nec- 
rs'^ary    data    regarding    Southern    Rhodesl 
•ith"  which    to   comply   with    reporting   re- 
quirements under  the  Charter  (viz:  Chapter 
/leven).  "No  resolution  of  this  Committee  or 
of   the  Security  Council  or  of   the  General 
Assembly  can  make  the  status  of  Southern 
ilhodesia  what  it  is  not",  .said  Britain's  rep- 
i-esentative    On   the   proposition  in   1962   of 
the  United  Nations  authorizing  a  study  of 
southern    Rhodesia's    sUtus,    Britain    voted 

:10. 

Lord  Caradon,  in  another  act  of  treachery 
Towards  the  Western  World's  strategic  se- 
curity in  Southern  Africa,  the  imposition  of 
'otal  mandatory  sanctions  against  Rhode- 
■la.  did  vacate  the  Chair  and  handed  over 
he  dagger  to  Mr.  Goldberg  of  the  U.S.A.  to 
complete  the  deed.  His  intention  is  clear,  but 
the  'Frankenstein  Monster'  that  his  Socialist 
s£Overnment  has  invented  may  in  the  long 
run  react  to  the  detriment  of  Britain,  should 
she  displease  the  Afro-Asians  In  the  near 
or  distant  future. 

Mr  Harold  Wilson's  government  has  come 
to  act  In  a  spiteful,  petty  and  dictatorial 
manner  with  aU  people  and  with  everything 
connected  with  Rhodesia.  Secret  blacklists 
tvrannlcal  acts  of  bureaucracy  (with  no  re- 
course to  appeal  In  law)  have  become  com- 
monplace m  the  passport  world.  Respected 
businessmen,   schoolchildren,   cripples,   peo- 


ple traveling  on  compassionate  grounds 
(eg  going  to  their  father's  funeral),  ordl- 
narv  men  and  women  traveling  around,  all 
come  under  the  penalties  of  this  arbitrary 
power  Britons  and  Rhodesians  are  sick  of 
hearing   about  it. 

The  new  race  laws  have  undermined  the 
freedom  of  British  people  to  choose  whom 
thev  wish  to  have  In  their  ^•n^Pl°>''^f'^\ ."f,,  ° 
have  as  tenants  in  their  houses    It  v^ould 
appear  that  British  citizens  must  now  show 
lust   cause'   or   some   similar   legal   concept 
whv  thev  should  not  employ  a  black  or  col- 
ored man  who  presents  himself  for  the  po- 
sition, whereas  if  the  applicant  has  a  white 
skin    hey  are  at  liberty  to  turn  him  away 
This  is  a  first  class  recipe  for  raising  racla 
tensions  in  Britain  to  the  level  of  dlstnist 
and  riot   that  occurs  in  America  since   the 
passing  of  the  civil  rights  laws,     t  Is  a  sad 
commenury    on    affairs    under    the    Labour 
government  in  Britain  when   the  respected 
Septuagenarian  Dame  Irene   Ward,   Member 
forTvnemouth,  is  escorted  out  of  the  House 
of   Commons   by   the   sergeant-:it.arnis    lor 
calling  the  Wilson  Administration  a    dlcta- 

^FTPUce  has  succumbed  to  left-wing  pres- 
sure  and   for  the   first   time  has  -^gre^J^" 
vote  for  mandatory  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia.   Left-wing    pressure    »«  .  ^"J  .,^' "^^  , ,'" 
France  at  the  moment,  but  in  Britain  the 
electorate  is  coming  down  hard  on  the  side 
of   the  Conservatives,  Do   you   Conservatives 
think  it  us  a  good  policy  '^^^'^"^^  '"'J^t!^- 
port  the  United  Nations  policy  of  creating 
Vix)wer  vacuum  in  the  key-stone  of  South- 
'ern   Africa,    namely   Rhodesia,    by    brjngmg 
down   the    government   of   Mr.    Ian   Sn.  th? 
Remember    what    this    would    entail.    First. 
Economic     chaos;     second,     infiltration     by 
terrorise    and    sU.rvation    riots    inside    the 
coun    vt  third,  the  build  up  of  South  Afri- 
can Vofces  within  Rhodesia  to  help  keep  the 
',eace     and  finally,  if  United  Nations  pol  cy 
fst^  succeed,  the  overthrow  of  South  Africa 
(and    Portuguese    territory).    .-Vre    the    Con- 

lerLi.es  prepared  to  -"'^Ptt'' Vstrl'S 
uolicv  for  Britain,  economically  and  strdt«- 
grcaiiv?  If  not  then  they  had  better  do  some 
hard  thinking,  because  what  I  have  described 
Is  what  presim  trends  of  World  policy  are 
now  working  for. 

It   is    time    to   call    for   an   end    to   sanc- 

°lt  will  he  very  difficult  to  stop  this  en- 
gulfing "Frankenstein  Monster"  when  once 
ft  get!  its  head.  Now  Is  the  time  to  stop  it 
Go  to  it  Conservatives! 


HON 


W.  S.  -BILL  •  STUCKEY,  JR. 


HON.  EDWIN  W.  EDWARDS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1968 
Mr  EDWARDS  of  Loui.siana.  Mr 
Speaker,  recently,  my  POod  fdend  and 
colleague.  Representative  W.  S,  Bill 
Stuckey,  Jr..  who  represents  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Georgia,  was 
the  honored  guest  at  a  testimonial  din- 
ner. „. 

The  dinner  was  for  the  purpose  ot 
raising  funds  for  the  operation  of  Coii- 
gressman  Stuckey's  congressional  office 
and  hundreds  of  residents  of  his  district 
turned  out  to  honor  him  on  this  occasion. 

As  the  introduction— which  was  made 
by  the  sheriff  of  Lowndes  County.  Ga.. 
Jewel  Putch— points  up  so  well  a  few  oi 
the  accomplishments  which  Representa- 
tive Stuckey  has  made  for  his  district 
while  serving  in  the  90th  Congress,  I 
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would  like  to  insert  this  introduction  in 
the  Record: 

Although  Bill's  only  interest  In  Congress 
(or  main  Interest)  has  been  our  8th  Con- 
gres.slonal  District,  he  has  succeeded  In 
bringing  National  Attention  to  our  State  and 
our  District.  ^ 

During  his  almost  two  years  m  Congress, 
Bill  has  voted  m  favor  of  responsible  legisla- 
tive measures  which  would  benefit  our  coun- 
try He  supported  the  Veterans  Pension  Re- 
adjustment Act  which  provided  benefits  for 
our  Veterans  of  Vietnam  who  had  previously 
been  neglected  by  the  people  back  here  at 
home— the  people  they  had  given  their  lives 
for  Just  like  the   fighting  men  of  previous 

^'bIII  supported  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments last  year  which  provided  for  ari  in- 
crease In  the  benefits  of  our  senior  citizens 
and  a  liberalization  of  the  amount  of  money 
which  thev  could  earn  and  still  be  entitled  to 
their  benefits.  This  measure  helped  to  bring 
the  social  security  benefits  more  in  line  wltt 
the  present  day  cost  of  living.  Also,  believing 
that  the  bill  did  not  allow  our  senior  citizens 
enough  of  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  out- 
side earnings  before  social  security  benefits 
were  penalized.  Bill  has  been  determined  to 
work  even  harder  to  get  the  bill  which  he 
introduced  to  allow  Senior  citizens  to  be  able 
to  earn  up  to  3000  dollars  before  their  social 
security   benefits   were   penalized    passed   in 
Congress.  (The  bill  which  passed  allows  sen- 
ior citizens  to  earn  up  to  1680  doUars  before 
social  security  beneftts  are  penalized), 

Bill's  efforts  in  the  area  uf  Crime  Control 
have  been  untiring.  He  supported  the  Crime 
bill  last  year,  and  he  supported  Antl-Rlot 
legislation  which  wa*  passed  in  the  House 
but  opposed  by  the  Administration.  Now,  this 
year  the  Administration  woke  up  and  has 
proposed  riot  legislation.  Bill  has  persistently 
called  for  more  law  enforcement  powers  to 
be  restored  to  local  law  enforcement  officials 
l>efore  we  truly  face  a  national  crisis  of  crime 
running  rampant  in  our  streets. 

Bill  firmly  opposed  an  Increase  In  our  Uxes. 
His  position,  and  I  believe  one  which  we  all 
agree  with,  was  that  a  tax  increase  should 
be  the  last  resort,  and  it  should  not  even  be 
considered  until  federal  spending  was  drasti- 
cally cut,  and  It  was  shown  that  a  tax  In- 
crease was  still  needed  in  order  to  win  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  and  save  the  lives  of  oiu- 
flghtlng  men.  ,      ,    .     . 

Of  course.  Bill  realized  that  you  don  t  just 
go    around    arbitrarily    slashing    spending. 
Some  programs  need  to  be  eliminated— ^ahers 
don't    Some  need  to  be  cut  substantially- 
some  don't.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he 
sponsored  a  bill  last  year  which  when  It  is 
passed,  will  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Government  Programs  Evaluation  Commis- 
sion   The   purpose  of  this  comn-usslon   will 
be  to  evaluate  present  feder.U  progranis  and 
let  Congress  know  If  these  programs  are  ef- 
fective and  if  thev  should  be  continued,  and 
to  give  Congress  a  better  Idea  of  how  much 
federal  funds  are  needed  to  conduct  each  of 
these  programs.   As  Bill  has  said.   Congress 
presently  must  rely  on  the  Departments  and 
agencies"  for  this  information.  And.  naturally, 
since  these  agencies  must  Justify  their  exist- 
ence and  spending.  Congress  cannot  be  sure 
that  they  are  objective  In  their  evaluations. 
In  working  to  help  raise  the  income  level 
of  the  people  of  our  District,  it  was  Bill's  Idea 
to   estabhsh    the   8th   District  Development 
Council     This    council    which    has    received 
nationwide   publicity   has   been   getting   or- 
ganized and  set  up  with  a  representative  from 
each  of  the  24  counties  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  It  Is  going  to  be  a  big  step  toward  at- 
tracting industry  Into  our  District. 

Bill  has  established  an  outstanding  record 
in  securing  and  In  working  toward  getting 
an  unprecedented  number  of  grants,  loans 
and  contracts  for  our  District.  These  have  In- 
cluded Post  Offices,  planning  assistance 
grants  FHA  loans.  3BA  loans,  EDA  loans,  etc. 
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The  appropriations  for  the  new  Federal 
Building  to  built  here  in  Waycross  can 
greatly  be  attributed  to  Bills'  efforts.  He 
worked  hard  to  get  those  funds  included  In 
the  original  Independent  Offices  Appropria- 
tions Bill  In  the  House  And,  when  he  learned 
that  these  funds  had  been  cut  In  the  Senate 
Committee,  he  Immediately  went  to  work 
on  the  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Conference  Committee  to  have  the  funds  re- 
stored In  the  Conference  Report.  And,  his 
efforts  were  rewarded  by  the  reinstatement 
of  the  funds  and  the  ultimate  passage  of  the 
bin  with  the  funds  for  Waycross  included. 

Bin  has  done  an  outstanding  Job  In  stand- 
ing firm  against  the  federal  government's 
acquisition  of  an  additional  75.000  acres  of 
the  Okefenokee  swamp  for  Inclusion  in  the 
National  Wilderness  Act. 

BUI  has  looked  out  for  the  Interest  of  the 
tobacco  growers  of  our  District.  Last  year 
when  the  buyers  were  piilllng  out  of  our 
district,  leaving  our  growers  with  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  unsold  tobacco  and 
threatening  to  have  a  seriously  dam- 
aging effect  on  our  tobacco  market  and  thus 
the  economy  of  our  District,  Bill  wasted  no 
time  In  coming  down  to  take  a  first  hand 
look  a«  this  situation,  and  then  In  calling  on 
the  tobacco  companies  to  leave  their  buyers 
in  the  district  until  our  growers  could  get 
the;r  tobacco  on  the  market.  Bill's  action  was 
Instrumental  In  the  decision  of  these  com- 
panies not  to  pull  all  of  their  buyers  out  at 
the  originally  planned  dates,  but  rather  to 
extend  their  time. 

This  man  that  we  are  all  here  to  honor  has 
a  deep  commitment  to  the  young  people  of 
our  country  and  of  our  district.  He  believes 
that  they  should  have  every  opportunity  to 
achieve  a  fully  responsible  adult  life.  When 
he  learned  of  the  Intern  program  in  Wash- 
ington, he  broke  from  the  traditional  method 
used  by  Congressmen  of  bringing  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  good  friends  and  political 
supporters  to  Washington  for  the  summer  to 
participate  in  this  program.  Instead,  he  es- 
tablished an  intern  selection  board,  com- 
prised of  the  four  college  presidents  in  our 
district  to  make  the  selection  on  the  basis  of 
academic  standing  and  extracurricular  ac- 
Mvltles. 

When  It  came  time  for  our  Congressman 
to  make  nominations  for  appointments  to 
the  various  Academies,  again,  he  said  chat 
this  was  too  important  to  the  young  people 
of  our  country  and  to  the  future  of  their 
development  to  be  Interferred  with  by  poli- 
tics. He  set  up  an  Academy  selection  board 
to  screen  the  applicants  and  to  make  the 
recommendations. 

Bev'ause  of  his  desire  to  see  every  young 
person  in  the  United  States  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  further  education,  and  because  he 
recognized  the  flnanclal  strain  of  a  college 
educrttlon  or  vocational  education  on  the 
parents.  Bill  has  introduced  legislation  which 
would  allow  parents  an  addition;,!  tax  ex- 
emption while  their  children  were  in  college 
or  vocational  training  schools. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  staying  close 
to  home  m  order  to  be  constantly  aware  of 
the  needs  and  the  opinions  of  the  people 
which  he  represents  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 
Bill  has  traveled  back  home  more  than  any 
single  Congressman  in  the  history  of  our  dis- 
trict .  .  .  But.  m  doing  this,  he  has  not  let 
it  interfere  with  any  of  his  duties  in  Wash- 
ington. He  has  made  his  trips  on  weekend.5 
and  during  holidays  He  hasn't  taken  a  vaca- 
tion or  hardly  a  day's  rest  since  being  In 
Washington. 

Last  year,  he  realized  that  even  though  he 
was  coming  home  almost  every  weekend,  he 
still  wasn't  able  to  see  nearly  enough  of  the 
people  who  are  scattered  across  this  24 
county  district  (one  of  the  largest  geo- 
graphically, east  of  the  Mississippi ) .  It  was 
then  that  he  called  on  Norman  Dormlny  to 
work  part-time  for  him  as  his  Field  Repre- 
sentative.   Norman   has   certain   hours   each 
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week  in  Waycross  at  the  Post  Office;  at  the 
Post  Office  in  Valdosta:  vhe  Douglas  Post 
Office;  and  the  Brunswick  Post  Office.  People 
from  the  surrounding  areas  can  go  in  and  tell 
him  of  problems  which  their  Congressman 
can  help  them  with  or  they  tell  him  of  their 
opinions  of  certain  legislation  which  Is  pend- 
ing In  the  Congress. 

Norman  relays  all  of  this  to  Bill  in  Wash- 
ington and  he  is  then  able  to  take  the  neces- 
sary action. 

In  addition  to  Nonhan  traveling  around 
the  district.  Bill  has  a  full-time  district  office 
in  Eastman,  which  Is  manned  by  the  capable 
Mrs.  Jackie  Cadwell,  who  is  always  available 
to  anyone  who  needs  help.  And  his  V/ash- 
ington  stdff,  in  addition  to  being  on  call  24 
hours  a  day,  puts  in  at  least  10  hours  a  day 
in  the  Washington  office. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  but  I'm  going  to  sit 
down  after  just  one  more  thing.  We  are  gath- 
ered here  this  evening  in  this  room  ard  over 
here  on  my  right  is  the  flag  of  our  great 
State  of  Georgia — a  flag  which  has  dignity 
and  a  flag  which  we  all  honor.  The  most  re- 
cent act  of  courage  that  Bill  Stuckey  has 
performed  was  his  defense  of  our  flag  before 
the  world.  I  was  In  Washington  when  the 
Incident  camo  up — and,  I  can  toll  you,  I 
have  never  seen  a  man  as  indignant  ;uid  In- 
furiated as  Bill  was.  And  I  have  never  seen 
anybody  take  such  immediate  and  effective 
action  as  he  did. 

One  of  our  Georgia  servicemen  from  here 
in  the  8th  District  who  i.s  risking  his  life  in 
Vietnam  was  ordered  to  remove  ills  Georgia 
flag  from  above  his  bunk.  The  young  man 
wrote  to  his  mother  and  dad,  telling  them 
of  the  incident  and  telling  them  that  he 
had  refused  to  remove  the  flag. 

The  mother  wrote  to  her  Congressman, 
Bill  Stuckey.  and  he  took  it  from  there.  Bill 
let  the  Pentagon  know  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  he  would  not  tolerate  such  a  ridiculous 
order. 

The  purpose  of  the  order,  as  was  stated  by 
the  boy's  commanding  officer,  was  that  all 
flags  with  the  symbol  of  the  Confederate  flag 
must  come  down,  because  of  the  current 
racial  tension  in  the  United  States. 

Oa  the  floor  of  the  Congress,  our  Congress- 
man said.  "I  am  sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our 
generals  in  Vietnam  have  great  responsibili- 
ties in  conducting  tliis  war.  I  am  sure  that 
they  have  a  tremendous  responsibility  for 
their  men.  But  I  am  also  sure  that  this  re- 
sponsibility. Mr.  Speaker,  does  not  extend  to 
the  point  of  trying  to  destroy  a  soldier's 
faith,  pride,  and  loyalty  to  his  State." 

Bill  was  assured  by  the  Pentagon,  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  action,  that  the  soldier  had  been 
allowed  to  return  his  flag  to  its  position 
above  his  bunk  and  that  no  such  order 
would  ever  again  be  issued. 

With  this,  my  friends — and  I  repeat,  I 
could  go  on  and  on — I  give  you  our  Con- 
gressman, Bill  Stuckey. 


•CONGRESS  MUST  ENTER  THE  COM- 
PUTER AGE"— REMARKS  OF  CON- 
GRESSMAN WILLIAM  S.  MOOR- 
HEAD,  DEMOCRAT,  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA, SEVENTH  ANNUAL  SPRING 
SYSTEMS  SEMINAR,  WASHINGTON 
CHAPTER,  INTERNATIONAL  SYS- 
TEMS AND  PROCEDURES  ASSO- 
CIATION, ROSSLYN.  VA.,  MAY  27. 
1968 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the   ablest   Members   of   the  House   of 
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Representatives  Is  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Congressman  William  S.  Mcof- 

HEAD. 

He  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in 
Congress  in  generating  discussions  oi 
ways  in  which  we  in  Congress  can  take 
advantage  of  the  latest  technological  de- 
velopments— especially  computers  and 
automatic  data  processing — to  enable  u.s 
to  do  a  more  effective  job  as  legislators 

I  insert  in  the  Record  the  text  of  an 
excellent  address  by  Congressman  Mo(  k- 
HEAn,  "Congress  Must  Enter  the  Com- 
puter Age."  delivered  on  May  27,  1968,  iii 
Rosslyn,    Va.,    at    the    seventh    annual 
spring    systems    seminar,    Washington 
chapter,     International     Systems     and 
Procedures  Association : 
Congress   Must   Enter   the    Computer    Ai.L 
(Remarks  of  Congressman  Willmm  S.  Moof,- 
HEAD,   Democrat   of   Pennslyvania,   .seveni:: 
annual  spring  systems  seminar,  Washing- 
ton   chapter.    International    Systems    and 
Procedures  Association,  Rosslyn,  Va.,  May 
27,    1968) 

It  is  very  humbling  for  me.  a  ix)liticliiii. 
to  talk  with  you  about  a  field  in  which  uil 
of  you  aie  experts. 

Of  course,  you  know  that  an  expert  is  . 
man  who  gets  to  know  more  and  more  aboii! 
less  and  less  until  he  know.s  everything  aboi;; 
nothing;  whereas  a  politician  is  one  who  gets. 
to  know  less  and  less  about  more  and  more 
untU  he  knows  nothing  about  everything. 

While  I  am  speaking  in  a  political  vein, 
there  is  a  story  circulating  around  Washing- 
ton— in  this  election  year — about  the  caii- 
dldate  who  asked  a  computer,  "Could  a  com- 
puter ever  be  President?" 

And  after  a  few  brief  whirls  and  spim. 
the  machine  replied,  "I  am  not  now  and  do 
not  Intend  to  become  a  candidate  for  any 
office.  But  In  the  event  of  a  genuine  dral;, 
I  will  serve  to  the  best  of  my  ability." 

But  seriously — I  stand  somewnai  in  awp 
before  you  plaHiiers.  analysis  and  manage; 
who  have  the  imagination  to  devise  the  in- 
put and  tiie  imagination  to  use  the  outpi.t 
of  the  most  glamorous  and  best-publiclzc-d 
embodiment  of  the  new  technology — the 
electronic  computer. 

COMPUTER    TECHNIQUES    CONTRIBUTE    TO     M.^;. 
FIELDS 

I  say  the  new  technology — because  the:" 
is  no  question  that  we  are  in  an  era  o: 
change.  It  is  the  overriding  ciiaracteristlc  ■  ; 
our  time. 

For  example: 

At  the  University  of  Michigan  a  gradual  c 
student  turned  m  a  160  page  dissertation  ;i.:- 
Spring — all  of  it  printed,  revised,  edited,  foot- 
noted, page-numbered  and  then  reprinted  by 
computer.  It  was  done  on  a  IBM  360  com- 
puter and  required  4600  punch  cards. 

The  Colorado  State  Dept.  of  Education  h.  ? 
a  computer  model  simulating  Denver  and  its 
suburbs  to  predict  how  \arious  edueaii'iu 
changes  will  affect  the  economic  and  soci.il 
growth  of  metropolit.m  Denver — it  has  al- 
ready shown  the  need  for  long-term  com- 
mitment to  educational  programs  for  dis- 
advantaged students. 

Here  in  Washington  within  the  next  lev.- 
weeks  we  will  witness  the  institution  ui 
Washington  Area  Law  Enforcement  Sy.'teir. 
(WALES)  with  31  terminals  installed  in  t;.e 
District,  Fairfax,  Arlington,  and  Montgomer' 
Counties — to  be  tied  into  the  national  crir..e 
Information  center  at  the  Justice  Deparf- 
ment.  In  the  beginning  the  machine  will  be 
programmed  just  to  dispense  motor  vehicle 
Information,  but  offers  great  potential  for 
the  future. 

In  Watergate  East,  the  13-story  apartment- 
house  building  recently  completed  here  m 
Washington,  no  two  floors  are  alike.  Of  the 
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'>40  apartments,  there  are  167  floor  plans— 
prohibitively  expensive  without  the  aid  of  the 
computer   m   the  design  process. 

Half  an  hour  from  where  we  sit,  the  U.S. 
Army  Strategy  and  Tactics  Analysis  Group 
(STAG)  plays  war  games  to  provide  the 
.\rmy  with  a  basis  for  choosing  strategies  in 
laud  warfare.  During  a  single  day  their  ver- 
-.atile  model,  "Tartarus"  with  the  aid  of  the 
IBM  1401  and  7090  can  juggle  more  factors 
than  all  of  history's  military  geniuses  com- 
bined could  have  correlated  during  a  llfe- 
tlnie.  ^  ... 

Tliese  examples  show  that  computers,  with 
ihelr  versatllitv,  adaptability,  and  capability^ 
•ould  be  of  great  service  to  the  Congress  of 
the  united  suites,  but  the  Congress  has  not 
ct  entered  the  computer  age. 
■  Private  industry  has  entered  the  computer 
ise  More  than  50.000  computers  are  now 
operating  in  the  United  States,  proce.ssing 
information  for  banks,  insurance  companies, 
retail  stores,  airlines,  industrial  firms,  uni- 
versities, and  as  all  of  you  here  know,  the  de- 
fense and  space  agencies  and  other  branches 
.1  the  government. 

Tlie  computer  is  Just  beginning  to  make 
•moortant  contributions  m  the  field  rf  medi- 
cal' care;  this  at  a  time  when  our  nation  is 
making  a  larger  commitment  to  medical  care 
and    the   number    of    professionally   trained 
m°dlcal   personnel   is  declining.  We  can  ob- 
•lously  benefit  from  the  increases  in  produc- 
•ivity   that   a  computer  system  can  provide, 
•j.irticularly  in  such  areas  as  medical  testing 
lid  medical  record  keeping. 
Educators   were   told   at   a  recent   8-state 
Conference  In  Designing  Education  for  the 
Future  that  the  printed  page  is  rapidly  »e- 
.-oming   obsolete   as   a   Ume-consummg,   in- 
.■fflclent  method  of  storing  information.  The 
.mputer  was  hailed  as  the  "library  of  the 
■uture." 

Private  enterprise  has  ent€red  the  com- 
puter age,  and  so  has  the  executive  branch 
.)f  the  federal  government, 

COMPUTERS    IN    THE    FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT 

Tlie  growth  of  ADP  facilities  within  the 
federal  community  during  the  past  decade 
has  been  tremendously  !-ignlficant.  In  1956 
there  were  onlv  90  computers;  today  there 
are  more  than  3.000  computers  in  use  in  the 
various  government  agencies. 

As  'hose  of  vou  here— representing  the 
Department  of  Defense— Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare — Census  Bu- 
reau—Internal Revenue  Service  and  other 
acencies  know,  PPBS  came  into  its  own  in 
the  federal  management  system  during  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  administration,  beginning 
with  the  imaginative  prototvpe  under  Secre- 
tary McNamara  at  DOD.  This  was  ontinued 
as  'a  Presidential  directive  for  all  agencies 
under  President  Johnson 


STATE    LEGISLATURES    ENTER    THE   COMPUTER    AGE 

Private  enterprise  has  entered  the  com- 
puter age.  the  executive  branch  of  the  fed- 
era!  government  has  entered  the  computer 
age,  but  most  embarrassing  to  me  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  legislative  body  is  that 
15  of  the  state  legislatures  have  entered  the 
computer  age. 

I  am  very  proud  that  my  own  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  leading  the  pack  in  computer 
technology  to  serve  state  legislatures  and  was 
cited  as  a  model  at  the  recent  National  Con- 
ference of  State  Legislatures  in  San  Antonio. 

The  PL-nnsylvania  Lc'iElative  Data  Proces.^- 
ing  Center  set  up  shop  In  Harrisburg  in  mid- 
April.  1967  and  has  already  shown  great 
promise. 

In  the  recently-completed  Constitutional 
Convention,  one  of  the  great  achievements 
of  the  Center  was  to  serve  the  Convention 
by  introducing  into  the  system  pertinent 
■data  on  the  four  main  topics  under  considera- 
tion (Taxation — Judicial  and  Local  Govern- 
ment. Finance  and  Apportionment)  from  ail 
50  state  constitutions. 


The  computer  is  now  able  to  giv.;  the  com- 
plete up-tii-the-minute  status  on  all  bills 
for  members  of  the  General  Assembly;  they 
plan  next  to  get  mto  budget  and  revenue 
forecasting;  bill  editing;  and  conversion  of 
all  sUtutes  into  readable  form  By  niainiain- 
mg  an  interest  profile  on  each  Member,  they 
are  also  able  to  provide  him  with  literature  or 
abstracts  on  matters  of  priority  to  him.  They 
envision  a  legislative  retrieval  system  where 
there  can  be  a  Central  Data  Bank  for  statutes 
and  other  pertinent  data  base  files  of  all 
states,  lor  all  stales'  legislative  use. 

THE  CONGRESS  AND  THE  ACE  OF  COMPUTERS 

Private  enterprise,  the  executive  branch, 
and  state  lerjislatures  have  entered  the  com- 
puter age,  but  Congress  has  not  really  en- 
tered the  comnuter  age. 

Two  vcars  ago  I  spoke  before  a  National  In- 
formation Retrieval  Colloquium  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  said: 

"Today  exceot  for  one  small  unit  which 
t'le  Library  of*  Congress  uses  to  handle  it:, 
payroll,  the  Cngress  of  the  United  States 
does  not  pos.scF;s  one  penny's  worth  ^.1  :kUi 
equipment. 

■When  I  tell  v.-n  this  I  am  expressing  my 
concern  for  the  future  of  representative  gov- 
ernment In  the  United  States. 

"The  future  of  re  DreEent.atlve  democrac;.. 
the  future  of  our  constitutional  government 
with  its  delicate  sy:-.tem  of  check:;  and  biU- 
ances  requires  that.  In  the  computer  age,  the 
legislative  branch  of  government  make  mu 
use  of  computer  capability." 

Since  that  date  there  has  been  very  little 
progress.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  now  has  an 
NCR  500  to  handle  some  of  the  payroll  on 
the  House  side  of  the  Capitol.  I  understand 
that  the  Sergeant-ai-Aims  of  the  Senate  is 
considering  the  acquisition  of  similar  com- 
puter facilities. 

me  Legislative  Reference  Service  has  de- 
signed a  computer-centered  system  which 
allows  entering  synoptic  information  on  bills 
i.nd  resolutions  introduced  in  both  chambers 
of  the  congress  to  be  relayed  via  keyboard 
terminals  to  a  remote  computer.  The  mag- 
netic tape  generated  by  this  system  may  be 
utilized  in  the  future  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  "Linotron"  System  in  pub- 
lishing the  Digest  of  Public  Bills. 

Another  effort  being  considered  for  initia- 
tion which  will  benefit  internal  researchers 
and  congressional  staff  is  the  placement  of 
^e'cctcd  bibliographic  citations,  annotated 
and  organized  bv  author  and  subject  on  pa- 
per tape  for  eventual  transfer  to  magnetic 
tape  Bibliographic  cards  can  be  printed  .or 
distribution  to  users  on  the  basis  of  inter^t 
profiles.  Retrieval  of  key  data  will  be  in  the 
form  of  regular  printouts. 

Because  of  the  articulated  concern  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  regarding  lack  of  staff  sup- 
port in  this  new  area,  a  new  position  was 
created  two  vears  ago  by  Congress— that  of 
Information  Sciences  Specialist— in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress's  Legislative  Reference 
Service. 

This  is  progress,  but  I  would  hardly  call  it 
an  all  out  entrv  into  the  computer  age,  and 
I  do  believe  that  Congress  should  make  full 
use  of  computer  capability. 

Writing  in  the  introduction  of  "Congress 
Needs  Help,"  commentator  David  Brinkley 
.caid : 

"Congress  has  great  power,  more  than  any 
oth«r  br.inch  of  the  government.  But  effec- 
tive use  of  power  or  leadership  certainly  re- 
quires change  to  accommodate  to  the 
changes  in  .society.  A  leadership  institution 
that  falls  to  change  will  become  an  interest- 
ing and  perhaps  charming  irrelevance,  like 
the  founder  of  the  hardware  business  now 
i^rown  into  a  huge  corporate  enterprise,  an 
elderly  gentleman  whose  oil  portrait  hangs 
in  the  boardroom,  who  mouths  19th  century 
platitudes,  who  Is  ceremoniously  honored  for 
his  early  achievements  and  always  remem- 
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bered  on   his  birthdays- and  otherwise  ig- 
nored." 

Congress  has  not  yet  reached  this  state  of 
honored  irrelevance,  but  it  is  moving  toward 
It.  and  unless  it  makes  some  changes  in  it- 
self, it  will  shortly  arrive 

CONGRESS     HAS     CHANGED     AND     METHODS     MUST 
CHANGE 

The  Congress  of  today  is  different  In  many 
ways  from  its  predecessor  ixKlles. 

In  the  First  Congress,  the  65  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  came  from  con- 
stituencies averaging  33,000  jiersons.  The  to- 
tal work  load  of  that  group  resulted  in  118 
public  and  private  acts  and  resolutions  being 
enacted. 

Todav'a  Congressman  represents  an  aver- 
age of  450,000  constituents,  and  the  number 
may  double  in  the  next  40  years. 

When  the  Congress  came  into  being,  there 
were  less  than  4  million  people  concentrated 
mostly  between  a  narrow  50-mlle  long  coastal 
strip  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
Appalachian  ridgeline. 

Today  there  are  nearly  200.000,000  people 
spread  all  across  the  United  States. 

In  the  first  session  of  this  90th  Congress, 
there  was  a  record  total  of  20,387  bills  and 
resolutions  Introduced  in  the  two  chambers. 
In  the  House  alone,  there  were  '202  quorum 
calls,  245  Yeas  and  Nays  calls,  hundreds  of 
division,  teller  and  voice  votes,  and  mallbags 
of  letters  from  constituents  which  included 
as  many  as  5,000  letters  dally  to  many  con- 
gresiional  offices. 

Tl\e  demand.'-,  upon  the  time  and  energies 
of  the  contemporarv  Congressman  are  legion 
To  be  effective  he  must  be  creative  and  de- 
cisive. He  needs  two  kinds  of  Inlormatlon: 
that  which  applies  to  current  matters  de- 
manding immediate  attention  and  that 
which  anplles  to  i.'.sues  likely  to  emerge  in 
the  future.  How  then  does  he  cope? 

Incrcasinelv,  legislators  have  oast  about 
for  new  weapons  with  which  to  combat  the 
myriad  of  problems  such  as  air  and  water 
pollution,  transportation,  health  and  wel- 
fare, urban  renewal,  slum  expansion,  con- 
servation, and  a  number  have  begun  to  exam- 
ine the  svstems  approach  now  at  work  in  your 
departments  and  agencies.  Such  books  as  "we 
propose  a  modern  Congress."  by  the  House 
Republican  Task  Force,  and  "Congress,  the 
first  branch  of  government,"  published  by 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute  for  Public 
Policy  Research,  are  widely  read  on  Capitol 

Hill 

I  am  advised  that  the  latest  knowledgeable 
discussion  on  this  subject.  "Information  sup- 
port for  the  Congress."  Is  coming  out  shortly. 
Various  committees  charged  with  examin- 
ing problems  of   broad   scope   and   national 
importance  have  .^^tarted  to  explore  the  con- 
tributions made  thus  far  In  other  fields  by 
svstems  analvsls  and  operations  research 
■  For  example,  "Federal  Research   and  De- 
velopment Programs;    The  Decision-Making 
Process"  was  prepared  by  the  Research  and 
Technical    Programs    Subcommittee    of    the 
House    Government    Operations    Committee 
where  I  serve.  Last  Fall,  the  Subcommittee 
on   Economy    In   Government   of    the   Joint 
Economic    Committee,    where    I    also    serve, 
convened  a  series  of  hearings  entitled.    The 
Plcnnlng-Programming-Budgetlng     System : 
Progress  and  Potentials."  and  Chairman  Prox- 
mire  said.  "It  is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
that  onr  policvmakers  be  armed  with  the  best 
possible   tools   for   evaluating   the   effective- 
ness of   our  public  programs  and  expendi- 
tures." ^   >.  , 

Evidence  has  also  been  presented  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress  that  the  application  of  systems 
analysis  operations  research  and  .\DP  tech- 
niques to  the  problems  of  Congressmen  in 
their  legislative  roles  merits  consideration 
One  Senator  even  allowed  a  consulting  firm 
to  analvze  his  office  procedures  for  handling 
constitiient  correspondence.  Systems  analy- 
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Bi8  Showed  that  ADP,  properly  employed,  plus 
Bome  changes  In  human  operations,  could 
restilt  in  freeing  staff  persons  for  other,  more 
valuable  work. 

SYSTEMS    .ANALYSIS    AND    THE    APPROPRIATIONS 
PROCESS 

There  Is  another  aspect  of  legislative  ac- 
tlvlty-the  Appropriations  process— where 
systems  analysis  could  play  a  major  role  In 
relieving  the  work  load,  and  help  us  arrive  at 
optimum  solutions.  ^n„ii„ 

The  appropriations  process  Is  essentially 
one  of  allocation  of  resources  or  budgeting. 
Decisions  involving  cross-agency  or  cross- 
program  comparisons  are  impossible  under 
mrpresenc  appropriations  system.  However, 
decisions  such  ^  these  are  precisely  the  ones 
that  have  to  be  made  if  savings  are  to  be  ef- 
fected and  Congress  Is  to  play  a  meaningful 
role  in  the  making  of  national  fiscal  policy. 
For  example,  how  much  do  we  spend  for  edu- 
cation, for  defense,  for  housing— based  on 
our  defense  needs,  and  our  GNP? 

A  PPBS  system  of  the  sort  which  I  strongly 
endorse  for  the  Committees  of  Congress 
would  allow  us  to  determine  the  policy  ba^es 
on  whlcb  the  budget  was  submitted,  and  the 
real  reasofvwhy  agency  reductions  were  made 
bv  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  the  Presi- 
dent prior  to  submitting  the  budget  to  Con- 
gress. We  simply  have  no  means  such  as  that 
available  in  the  Executive  branch  for  setting 
priorities  to  determine  alternative  programs 
affecting  the  taxpayers  dollars. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  should  enter 
fully  into  the  computer  .^ge. 

I  believe  we  should  change  the  name  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Research  Service,  and  give  it  full  com- 
n'  ter  capability. 

'l  believe  that  the  Federal  Budget  should 
b.-  out  on  a  computer  for  ready  access  to  the 
Congress.  This  year,  the  .American  Enter- 
prisl  Institute  has  used  -ADP  to  Pleasure  and 
analyze  the  priorities  in  the  Presidents  1989 
Budget. 

A  COORDINATED  FEDERAL   COMPUTER  SYSTEM 

I  believe  that  we  need  on  the  Hill  a  central 
read-out  facility  that  could  tap  the  memory 
banks  of  all  of  the  other  computers  m  the 
federal  gove.-nment,  not  to  secure  privileged 
data  but  to  secure  such  public  factual  in- 
formation as  economic  statistics,  demo- 
eraphic  profiles,  and  figures  on  such  things 
of  dailv  concern  to  a  Congressman's  office  as 
funds  allocated  to  his  district,  and  project 
and  contract  awards. 

I  propose  that  there  be  read-out  devices  or 
closed  circuit  television  screens  In  the  of- 
fices of  Senators  and  Representatives  and  in 
committee  offices  linked  to  the  Legislative 
Research  Office.  And  that  we  need  a  highly 
selective  staff  in  LRS  to  provide  Members 
with  research  and  factual  Information  on  a 
range  of   topics. 

An  SDI  System  based  on  an  Interest  profile 
which  could  be  matched  by  computer  against 
abstracts  of  bills  Is  a  great  possibility. 

The  committee  Is  the  basic  work  unit  of 
Congress.  I  propose  that  there  be  systems- 
trained  people  on  all  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress- if  we  cannot  Initially  purchase  the 
hardware  for  the  Congress,  we  can  at  least 
make  a  beginning  with  the  software,  using 
the  existing  computer  facilities  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  other  agencies,  per- 
haps on  a  "time-sharing  basis,"  as  Is  being 
done  currently  in  the  business  world. 

I  envision  a  computer  system  in  the  Con- 
gress which  wUl  have  remote  stations  In 
every  Members  office  and  in  every  commit- 
tee office.  Think  how  fabulous  it  would  be 
to  retrieve,  by  push-button  system,  the 
status  of  current  legislation.  Issues  up  for 
vote,  histories  of  committee  action  In  ADP 
form,  appropriation  statistics  and  informa- 
tion, and  key  research  Items  of  value  to 
individual    Congressmen. 
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CONGRESS     IS     BECOMING     AWARE     OF     THE     POS- 
SIBILITIES   OP    COMPUTERS 

An  awareness  Is  growing  among  Congress- 
men that  Congress  should  really  enter  the 
computer  age. 

This  year  there  were  two  computer  sem- 
inars— designed  to  establish  lines  of  com- 
munication between  systems  technology  and 
the  government- -held  on  Capitol  Hill.  These 
were  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Washington 
Operations  Council  and  the  Institute  for 
Management  Science,  and  each  seminar  at- 
tracted  about   100   Memberr,   and   staff. 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service  held 
introductory  computer  seminars  for  inter- 
ested staff  members,  and  approximately  60 
attended  from  the  Committee  and  Member 
offices  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

Tlie  Brookings  Institute  sponsored  an 
evening  dinner  seminar  in  January  to  ex- 
plore the  possible  uses  of  computer  tech- 
nology in  the  Congress,  which  19  Members, 
representing  both  parties,  attended— and 
many  more  expressed  an  interest  for  the 
future. 

One  large,  nationally  known  corporation 
has  developed  a  fascinating  seminar  on  the 
concepts  of  computers.  To  date,  35  Mem- 
bers and  staff  have  attended  this  innovative 
seminar  at  the  company's  Washington  Pre- 
sentation Center,  and  more  are  enrolled  for 
future  seminars. 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service — which 
has  handled  140,000  requests  for  Members 
tlius  far  this  year— has  also  completed  and 
made  available  several  studies  to  aid  Mem- 
bers and  staff.  Some  of  these  are  "Automatic 
Data  Processing  for  the  Congress".    'Systems 

'Approach.  A  Tool  for  the  Congress."  "Appli- 
cation of  ADP  in  Legal  Information  Han- 
dling." "The  Planning-Programmlng-Budg- 
eting  System."  More  importantly,  this  has 
resulted"  in  more  face-to-face  consultations 

between    LRS.    Members    of    Congress    and 

staff. 

These  happenings  Indicate  that  Congress 
may  be  about  to  enter  the  computer  age. 

With  your  expert  knowledge  you  can  help 
to  bring  this  about. 

Even  if  we  do  enter  the  computer  age.  we 
must  remember  that  machines  cannot  make 
a  better  world  without  better  people — a  tru- 
ism applicable  to  every  material  discovery 
from  the  wheel  to  nuclear  power. 

The  computer,  after  all,  then,  is  only  a 
tool— an  electronic  device  that  Is  completely 
subject  to  human  will.  It  can  help  us  solve 
problems  bv  providing  Information  that  pre- 
viously was  too  costly,  took  too  long  to  pro- 
cess or  was  literally  beyond  human  contem- 
plation to  obwln.  But  the  choice  of  problems 
to  be  solved,  the  establishment  of  priorities 
and  the  broad  outlook  of  the  attack  on  these 
problems  are  decisions  for  men,  not  com- 
puters. 

Top  leadership  In  the  Congress — as  In  all 
organizations— will  find  that  while  the  com- 
ptTter  relieves  them  of  minor  burdens.  It  will 
enormously  Increase  the  demands  on  them 
to  wrestle  with  the  moral  and  ethical  conse- 
quences of  the  policies  they  choose  and 
implement. 

The  Congressman  of  the  future  will  have 
to  be  a  perpetual  student  of  the  techniques 
of  rationalized  decision-making,  and  even 
more  a  student  of  the  humanities. 

Computers  cannot  make  congressional  de- 
cisions, but  as  our  world  gets  more  and  more 
complex.  Congress  will  be  unable  to  make 
rational  decisions  without  computers. 

In  the  jet  age,  representative  democracy 
cannot  keep  up  using  horse  and  buggy  tech- 
niques. 

With  private  enterprise,  the  executive 
branch  and  the  state  legislatures  In  the  com- 
puter age  Congress  must  change  Its  ways  or 
It  will  fall  the  American  people. 

Congress  must  enter  the  computer  age. 
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WHAT  COURSE  FOR  CAMPAIGNS? 

HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1968 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  assassination  of  Senator 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  lias  prompted  count- 
less Americans  to  question  the  sanity  ol 
presidential  campaigning  which  subjects 
the  best  of  our  leaders  to  uncontrollable 
vjQ^Rrds 

Undoubtedly,  this  subject  will  be  de- 
bated at  length  in  the  weeks  and  montli.-^ 
ahead  as  our  Nation  picks  up  the  piece.- 
of  a  political  campaign  marred  by  a  mur- 
der and  moves  toward  the  November 
elections. 

A  prominent  journalist  in  my  congre.<;- 
sional  district.  Mr.  W.  D.  Reimert.  ha.- 
produced  a  thought-provoking  editoria; 
on  this  subject  published  in  the  June  9 
edition  of  the  Sunday  Call-Chronick 
newspaper,  Allentown.  Pa. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  read  Mr.  Rei- 
merfs  "Thoughts  After  an  Assassina- 
tion": 

Thoughts  After   an   Assassination 
(By  W.  D.  Reimert) 
A  nation  stunned  by  another  assassinatloi. 
was  almost  too  ntimb  for  tears  last  week. 

The  senseless  killing  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  while  just  as  deplorable,  was  in  a  senst 
more  understandable.  Dr.  King  had  delib- 
erately gone  into  enemy  territory,  where  ra- 
cist feelings  ran  high.  He  seemed  to  have  ha:; 
a  premonition  of  death.  The  open  strugg:. 
between  white  and  black  has  had  overtone  - 
of  violence  from  the  start.  -And  although  h" 
was  a  disciple  of  non-violence,  his  appear- 
ance throughout  the  country  often  triggered 
violence  of  the  most  vicious  sort. 

In  the  case  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy  there  wru- 
no  premonition  of  death.  -An  idol  of  tin 
younger  generation  and  the  darling  of 
growing  segment  of  the  old.  he  had  move  a 
among  them  unafraid  for  weeks,  touchi;.-' 
their  hands,  giving  them  his  winsome  sm::... 
speaking  to  them  in  that  hesitant  and  al- 
most different  style  of  his. 

He   had   Just   delivered   a    victory   speeci. 
after  winning  the  California  primary,  before 
a  deliriously  happy  crowd,  when  the  she 
rang  out  and  within  a  few  hours  he  was  r: 
more. 

The  Immediate  reaction  was.  of  cour.=. 
that  this  simply  couldn't  have  happeiud 
again  so  soon  alter  the  killing  of  Dr.  Kir.a. 
so  soon  for  that  matter  after  the  assassina- 
Uon  of  President  John  P.  Kennedy.  But  ■: 
finally  sank  In  that  it  had,  indeed,  happened 
to  this  youthful  father  of  10  and  scion  .: 
one  of  America's  noted  families  at  tl.' 
moment  when  his  star  was  in  the  ascendancy. 
And  then  the  inquiry  began.  Why  has  this 
happened  here? 

The  answers  came  by  the  dozen  and  most 
of  them  were  unsatisfactory. 

Distinguished  psychiatrists  took  to  their 
typewriters  and  the  airwaves  to  explain. 
among  other  things,  that  \'lolence  Is  a  by- 
product of  frustration.  An  Imbalanced 
society  has  produced  dissatisfactions  that 
can  only  be  protested  by  force. 

Historians  added  their  bit.  This,  they  said. 
has  always  been  a  violent  society.  The  pilgrim 
fathers  landed  with  Bibles  In  one  hand  and 
guns  in  another.  Shooting  Indians  was  one 
of  the  pastimes  of  early  settlers.  Four  presi- 
dents have  been  assassinated.  Attempts  were 
made  on  the  lives  of  four  others.  The  open- 
ing of  the  West  was  punctuated  by  guiuire 
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all  along  the  way.  Tlie  gun  was  pracUcally 
the  law  in  those  days. 

Sociologists  pointed  to  this  latest  killing 
as  a  fvLTther  sign  of  a  complete  breakdown 
of  law  and  order  that  can  only  end  In 
aii.irchy.  Pious  pleaders  called  for  more  love 
and  less  hate. 

Most  of  this  confused  talk  had  litUe 
relevance  to  the  Kennedy  iissasslnatlon.  This 
was.  from  all  facts  presently  known,  the 
iict  of  an  unbalanced  mind. 

(Assassinations  in  the  United  States  have 
not  been  politically  motivated  as  they  usual- 
IV    are    abroad,    mainly    for    the    purpose    of 
toppling  a  government.  They  are  usually  a 
piirely   personal   matter   perpetrated   by    the 
omotionallv   unstable,   and   not   a  retlection 
u;   the  national   mood.  They   are  invariably 
greeted  with  shock  and  dismay. 
'   What  is  relevant  is  that  while  we  seek  the 
cause  of  and  an  excuse  for  violence,  there 
h.is   been   a  I  allure   on   a   national   level   to 
agree  in  the  first  place  that  violence  per  se 
Is  an  evil  thing  without  jusUficalion.  Blame 
lor  this  can  be  spread  over  a  wide  territory. 
Certainly,    the    liberal-intellectual    move- 
ment  of   the   post  war   years   shares   in   the 
blame.    Intellectuals,    among    whom   college 
and  university  professors  are  prominent,  have 
been  busy  for  a  couple  of  decades  fostering 
civil  disobedience  from  draft  card  burning 
to  rioting  on  the   campus,   seizure   of  per- 
sonal property,  book  burning  .md  a  variety 
of  other  illegal  acts. 

Surely,  clergymen,  who  for  years  abdicated 
their  responsibility  In  social  problems  and 
social  injustices,  get  part  of  the  blame,  salve 
ihelr  consciences  by  Justifying  looting  and 
pillaging  and  burning  on  the  grounds  that 
If  people  can't  get  things  they  v^ant  one 
way,  they  have  a  right  to  get  them  any  way 
they  can.  The  prevalence  of  crime  on  TV 
p"ngrams  and  ni  cert-^in  newspapers  contrib- 
utes of  course  to  the  public  mood. 

.■\nd,  of  course,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
raited  States,  has  to  shoulder  a  big  part 
n:  the  responsibility  for  the  growth  of  vio- 
lence in  this  generation.  The  court's  decisions 
ir.itting  The  rights  of  criminals  above  the 
ruhts  of  citizens  to  protection  under  the 
hiw,  nave  in  effect  resulted  in  a  collapse  of 
ir.v.-  enforcement.  Increase  of  crimes  has 
i.ren  in  direct  proportion  to  fear  of  courts 
created  in  the  minds  of  enforcement  otficers 
bv  court  decisions. 

Police  today  go  about  their  duties  in  a 
.'^•.ate  of  constant  terror  lest  they  offend  the 
criminal  and  run  afoul  of  the  courts.  The 
r'-.-ult  has  been  to  coddle  the  criminal  and 
•'■  neglect  lus  often  tragic  victims.  There  was 
:  ss  violent  crime  when  police  could  be  iis- 
.^c.red  their  primary  duty  was  to  protect  the 
i'-.;blic. 

Even  as  Sen.  Kennedy  lay  dying,  the  na- 
tion was  treated  to  the  spectacle  of  an  of- 
r.c:al  of  the  Los  Angeles  police  department 
t<..i;ing  to  the  television  cameras  to  assure  the 
p\-.olic  that  the  rights  of  the  senator's  assail- 
;^nt  would  be  protected  in  every  possible  way. 
Nothing  was  said  at)out  Kennedy's  right  to 
!:ve. 

Without  a  doubt,  a  climate  has  been 
created  in  which  violence  survives.  Until 
tliere  Is  a  meeting  of  the  minds  on  the  ele- 
mental principle  that  freedom  does  not  mean 
the  right  to  break  any  law  we  do  not  like, 
there  can  be  little  hope  for  peace  on  the 
streets  and  on  the  campus.  And  not  until  the 
courts  reassert  the  right  of  citizens  to  safety 
under  the  law  can  we  all  sleep  peacefully 
at  night. 

Of  distinct  relevance  to  the  Kennedy  assas- 
sination is  the  utter  Insanity  of  our  modern 
Molitical  campaigning. 

Not  only  is  It  a  debilitating  thing  to 
the  candidate  physically  and  mentally.  It  is 
an  Insult  to  the  Intelligence  of  every  thought- 
ful citizen  because  on  the  face  of  It,  It  is 
contrived  and  meaningless. 

How  a  group  of  majorettes  carrying  Nlxon 
balloons  or  another  sporting  McCarthy  hats 


can  contribute  to  the  intelligent  discussion 
of  issues  is  beyond  comprehension.  The  sight 
of  u  candidate  greeting  supporters  with  a 
fixed  smile  on  his  face,  glassy  eyed  with 
weariness,  creates  only  disgust  in  the  mind 
of  the  viewer. 

Calvin  Coolidge  once  said  It  should  not  be 
necessary  for  a  presidential  candidate  to 
campaign— that  Is  in  the  sense  of  barnstorm- 
ing the  country. 

Since  then.  T\^  has  entered  the  scene  and 
communications  of  the  printed  media  have 
been  speeded  up  immeasurably.  All  the  cam- 
paigning that  should  be  necessary  would  be 
a  series  of  programs  and  debates  in  which  the 
issues  could  be  aired  thoroughly  and  with 
dignity. 

We  need  not  exhaust  our  presidential  can- 
didates before  they  can  possibly  be  elected. 
"Pressing  the  fleEh,"  LBJ  style  Is  unneces- 
sary for  such  an  important  thing  as  choosing 
a  president. 

And  above  all  we  should  not  be  exposing 
our  great  national  leaders  to  the  uncontrol- 
lable danger  of  assault  by  some  deranged 
crank  with  a  revolver  or  rifle  in  his  hand. 

Let  .Sen.  Kennedy's  tragic  passing  bring 
some  sanity  back  to  campaigning— and  while 
we  are  at  it  to  the  national  conventions,  too. 


CONGRESSMAN   PAUL  ROGERS   FA- 
VORS STRONG  ANTICRIME  BILL 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1968 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
P.^uL  Rogers,  for  a  long  time  has  been 
working  for  a  tough  anticrime  bill.  Paul 
Rogers  is  a  lawyer  who  understands  the 
necessity  for  that  kind  of  a  bill.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father.  Dwight  Rogers,  who 
also  served  with  me  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. In  the  recent  fight  to  enact  the 
kind  of  control  and  antiriot  legislation 
that  would  be  effective,  he  took  a  promi- 
nent part. 

Aldo  Beckman  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
has  written  an  article,  which  appeared 
in  the  Sunday,  June  9.  1968  issue,  on 
P.\UL  Rogers  and  I  am  sure  my  friends 
in  the  House  will  want  to  read  it.  It 
follows  herewith: 

Bold  Drive  To  Thwart  Chime  Is 

Representative  Rogers'  Goal 

(By  Aldo  Beckman) 

Washington.  June   8— Rep.   Paul   Rogers 

|D..  Fla.)  w\as  determined  that  the  Congrees 

would  adopt  a  tough  anti-crime  bill. 

He  has  been  one  of  the  most  vocal  mem- 
bers of  the  House  In  urging  that  tougher 
methods  be  employed  against  the  criminal 
element,  and  Irequently  has  expressed  his 
shock  at  the  rising  crime  rate. 

It  is  the  Florida  democrat  who  continually 
reminds  the  House  of  the  deterioration  of 
law  and  order  In  the  nation's  capital,  and 
he  reminds  his  colleagues  of  this  with  every 
new  crime  of  violence,  which  are  almost  daily 
occurrences  here. 

GOES    INTO    action 

So  Rogers  went  into  action  when  he 
learned  that  Rep.  Emanuel  Celler  ID.,  N.Y.I, 
the  chairman  of  the  powerful  house  Judi- 
ciary committee  and  the  man  who  would 
head  House  conferees  in  any  House-Senate 
conference  on  the  controversial  crime  bill. 
had  said   he  would  rather  see  the  bill   die 
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than  accept  certain  provisions  tacked  on  by 
the  Senate. 

He  promised  ihe  House  that  he  would  offer 
a  motion  to  Instruct  the  House  conferees  to 
accept  provisions  in  the  Senate-passed  bill 
aimed  at  offsetting  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions. 

Adoption  of  his  motion,  Rogers  promised, 
would  require  Celler  and  his  conferees  to  ac- 
cept provisions  striking  at  the  Supreme  court 
rulings,  the  very  part  of  the  bill  which  Celler 
had  attacked. 

LEADS    TO    ADOPTION 

Rogers'  speech  was  the  first  effort  made  to 
head  off  the  liberal  New  Yorker,  and  it  trig- 
gered a  series  of  moves  which  ultimately  led 
tills  week  to  the  House  adopting  the  extreme- 
ly  tough   Senate-passed   antl-crlme   bill. 

Ironically,  Rogers  never  had  a  chance  to 
offer  his  motion  because  the  House  refused  to 
send  the  bill  to  conference  and  there  were, 
thus,  no  conferees  to  instruct  But  he  was 
not  xinhappy  about  the  chain  of  events,  and. 
in  fact,  urged  the  House  to  follow  the  action 
which  It  took. 

"I  planned  a  two-pronged  attack  from  the 
beginning."  he  explained  In  an  Interview.  "I 
wanted  the  House  to  accept  the  Senate  bill, 
which  It  finally  did.  but  If  we  had  lost  the 
vote  and  the  bill  had  gone  to  conference.  I 
still  had  my  motion  to  instruct." 

MOVE    WAS    QUICKER 

I  feel  that  either  method  would  have  pro- 
duced the  desired  results  of  a  tough  bill, 
but  the  one  we  took  was  quicker  and  easier." 
he  said. 

Rogers,  an  attorney  from  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.,  said  he  has  been  concerned  for  the  last 
several  years  about  the  rising  crime  rale. 
•  •  •  adequately  enforcing  our  laws,"  he 
said.  "I've  been  concerned  about  these 
weighted  decisions  from  the  Supreme  court. 
It's  vital  that  we  bring  our  system  of  law 
back  Into  balance,  so  that  the  rights  of  so- 
ciety are  given  the  same  consideration  as  the 
rights  of  the  criminal. 

•  Unless  we  begin  to  do  this,  we're  headed 
for  an  unprecedented  growth  In  crime  In  this 
country." 

He  cited  statistics  from  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  showing  that  crime  rose  88 
per  cent  between  1960  and  1967.  with  the  in- 
cidents of  \lolent  crime  rising  72  per  cent 
"At  the  same  time,  our  population  rose  only 
10  per  cent."  he  said. 


CALLS    IT    TYPICAL 

"This  Is  typical  of  what  Is  happening  all 
over  America,  and  the  trend  has  got  to  be 
stopped."  he  insisted.  "Instead  of  tying  the 
hands  of  our  police,  we  need  to  begin  a  trend 
to  back  them  up." 

Altho  Miami  Isn't  In  his  district.  Rogers 
enjoys  pointing  out  that  since  the  police 
chief  there  announced  he  was  putting  police 
dogs  and  patrolmen  carrying  shotguns  i;i 
high  crime  areas,  the  Incident  rate  has 
dropped  in  these  areas  by  62  per  cent. 

The  over-all  crime  rate  in  the  city  has 
dropped  45  per  cent  since  the  chief's  an- 
nouncement. Rogers  said. 

"This  shows  what  good  law  enforcement 
win  do.  "  he  emphasized. 

Rogers  was  born  47  years  ago  in  Ocllla.  Ga.. 
but  moved  to  Florida  with  his  family  when 
he  was  only  4.  His  late  father.  DT^tght  L.. 
served  In  the  House  for  10  years  before  his 
death  in  1954. 

REPLACES   his    FATHER 

The  Junior  Rogers  was  elected  to  fill  the 
seat  of  his  father  and  has  won  handily  In 
every  election  since. 

Altho  he  had  been  around  politics  all  his 
life.  Rogers'  first  try  for  public  office  was  In 
the  special  congressional  election  In  Janu- 
ary. 1955. 

"I  liked  politics,  but  didn't  think  I  should 
get  active  m  It  is  long  as  dad  was  in  con- 
gress." Rogers  explained. 
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AJtho  he  has  never  had  any  difficulty  in 
getting  reelected.  Rogers  refuses  t-o  take  his 
district,  which  extends  from  coast  to  coast 
in  south-central  Florida,  for  granted.  He  goes 
home  at  least  once  a  month,  and  sometimes 
oftener. 

He  and  his  wife,  Rebecca,  have  one 
daughter. 

WORKS  ON  coMMrrrxES 

Much  of  his  time  Is  spent  here  working  on 
the  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  tlie 
merchant  marine  and  fisheries  committees. 

He  w.is  author  of  a  sea-grant  college  bill, 
aimed  at  setting  up  programs  to  improve 
oceanography  schools,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
hardest  hitting  members  of  tlie  investigat- 
ing committee  which  recently  looked  into 
charges  that  a  television  outlet  staged  a  pot 
party  at  Northwestern  university,  so  It  could 
be  filmed. 

Rogers  heads  the  House  health  subcom- 
mittee, and  iias  pioneered  in  the  investigat- 
ing of  radiatl&n  hazards  of  colored  television 
sets  and  other  household  .ippliances. 


THE  NEED  FOR  STRONG  GUN 
CONTROL  LEGISLATION 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLtSOlS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  tragic 
act  of  violence  struck  America  last  week. 
It  is  only  the  latest  of  a  long  series  of 
unspeakable  acts  which  have  cut  down 
our  youngest  and  most  vigorous  leaders. 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  murdered  with 
a  pistol,  but  so  many  others  were  mur- 
dered with  rifles.  Just  2  months  ago 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  was  gunned 
down  with  a  rifle.  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
also  killed  oy  a  rifle.  And  shortly  before 
he  was  killed  a  lurking  sniper  murdered 
Medgar  Evers — with  a  shotgun. 

The  omnibus  crime  bill  sent  to  the 
President  so  recently  strikes  a  long- 
overdue  blow  at  the  unbelievable  ease 
with  which  handsuns  are  bought  and 
sold  in  America.  But  to  bring  handguns 
under  some  control  is  just  a  small  step. 
We  must  control,  if  only  to  a  small  ex- 
tent, the  traffic  in  rifles,  .shotguns,  and 
ammunition.  Of  the  four  murders  by 
firearms  that  I  related  three  were  kill- 
ings by  rifles  or  shotguns.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy could  as  easily  have  been  shot 
from  ambush  by  a  rifleman  as  by  a 
handgunman.  Both  *  types  of  deadly 
weapons  just  must  be  controlled. 

The  bill  proposed  by  the  President  will 
add  rifles,  shotguns,  and  ammunition 
to  handguns  as  the  weapons  which  must 
be  controlled  in  some  way. 

The  bill  strikes  at  mail-order  sales  in 
interstate  shipments  of  rifles.  It  was 
just  such  a  mail-order  gun  that  killed 
President  Kennedy.  It  stops  the  flagrant 
abuse  of  local  firearms  laws  by  residents 
who  cross  State  lines  to  buy  their  weap- 
ons and  it  keeps  guns  and  ammunition 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  young. 

These  are  minimal  steps — but  steps 
that  are  overdue.  Let  us  act  now  before 
we  are  hurt  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  absolutely  incredible 
that  we  should  have  seen  6.500  Ameri- 
cans murdered  last  year  in  homicides 
involving  the  use  of  a  gun.  No  other 
civilized  nation  In  the  world  has  as  hor- 
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rible  a  record  of  destruction  of  human 
beings  in  peacetime  through  the  use  of 
guns  as  our  own  Nation. 

England,  France,  Germany,  and  all 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  had  only 
a  fraction  of  homicides  during  that 
pei-iod.  England  had  only  30  people  killed 
with  guns  in  nonmilitary  activity. 

President  Johnson  made  the  point  the 
other  day  that  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, 750,000  Americans  have  been  killed 
in  homicides  involving  the  use  of  a  gun. 
This  is  more  than  our  total  losses  on  the 
battlefield  in  all  of  our  wars  in  this 
century. 

These  startling  and  sickening  statis- 
tics prove  more  than  anything  anyone 
can  say  the  need  for  stronger  gun  con- 
trol legislation. 

I  have  been  furnished  information 
which  indicates  that  there  are  40  million 
guns  in  this  Nation  today  and  the  rate 
of  increase  is  alarming. 

In  the  light  of  this  heavy  traffic  in 
arms,  we  have  a  right  to  a^ik  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

First.  What  is  wrong  with  requiring 
that  every  gun  be  registered" 

This  practice  is  now  being  followed  by 
almost  all  reputable  gun  dealers.  In  most 
reputable  shops  when  a  citizen  comes  in 
to  buy  a  gun  or  rifle — even  it  it  is  for 
legitimate  sport  use — the  gun  dealer 
registers  the  gun  and  fills  out  an  exten- 
sive questionnaire  on  the  purchaser  of 
the  gun.  Tliose  who  have  raised  ques- 
tions as  to  how  this  will  effect  legitimate 
sport  and  hunting  fans  know  that  the 
legitimate  purchaser  of  a  gun  alread!' 
registers  that  weapon  under  practices 
being  followed  throughout  the  countrj' 
today. 

Second.  What  is  wrong  with  requiring 
that  a  purchaser  of  a  gun — be  it  a  hand- 
gun or  a  rifle — present  himself  person- 
ally to  the  gun  dealer  to  complete  the 
purchase  ? 

The  traffic  in  mail-order  guns  is  one 
of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  our  time  and 
I  carmot  see  how  any  law-abiding  citizen 
or  bona  fide  .sportsmen  would  object  to 
requiring  that  the  purchaser  of  a  gun — 
a  lethal  weapon — must  present  himself 
personally  to  complete  the  transaction. 
Years  ago  in  rural  America  when  you  did 
not  have  gun  dealers  in  every  commimity 
and  people  had  to  travel  long  distances 
in  primitive  vehicles — there  might  have 
been  justification  for  mail-order  traffic 
in  guns.  But  in  modem  America  I  can- 
not see  hew  we  can  justify  mail-order 
traffic  in  guns  any  longer. 

Third.  What  is  wrong  with  requiring 
that  an  owner  of  a  gun  advise  the  au- 
thorities whom  he  has  sold  his  gim  to 
when  in  fact  such  a  sale  is  made. 

We  today  have  to  register  cur  automo- 
biles and  when  we  transfer  ownership  of 
an  automobile  we  have  to  notify  the  ap- 
propriate State  authorities  of  such  a 
transfer.  Why  then  should  there  be  such 
violent  objection  to  the  proposal  that 
when  a  bona  fide  owner  of  a  gun  dis- 
poses of  this  weaptm  he  notify  the  proper 
authorities  as  to  the  new  owners  identity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  these  are  three 
valid  and  reasonable  questions  and 
should  be  incorporated  In  any  new  gun 
control  legislation. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  legit- 
imate, bona  fide,  gun  owners  and  gun 
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collectors  have  said  to  me  that  as  Indi- 
viduals they  have  no  objections  to  any 
one  of  the  three  suggestions  listed  abo\ 

Who  tlien,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  opposed  lo 
stronger  legislation? 

Who  are  the  faceless  lobbyists  who 
have  frustrated  the  will  of  this  Natiin 
time  and  time  again  to  deal  effectively 
with  this  monstrous  problem  of  traffic  in 
guns  in  America? 

Every  single  survey  that  I  have  seen 
in  recent  years  clearly  shows  the  Amei  - 
lean  people  are  overwhelmingly  in  sui> 
port  of  stronger  gim  control  legislatioi^ 
Victor  Hugo  once  said  that  there  is  no 
force  greater  than  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  time  for  the 
idea  of  stronger  gun  control  legislation 
has  not  only  come,  but  has  been  long 
overdue. 

I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  help  enact 
effective  gun  control  legislation  in  tins 
Congress. 


THE  U.S.  SUPREME  COURT  AND 
CRIME  CONTROL 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    H.MIPSHrRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1968 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  more 
than  a  fair  question  to  inquire  what  tlu 
Supreme  Court  is  trj'lng  to  do  to  criminal 
law  enforcement  in  this  Nation  by  coi.- 
tinuing  to  hand  down  decisions  that  arc 
out  of  touch  with  the  realities  and  necei^- 
sities  for  public  protection  against  vie- 
ous  criminals.  Tlie  latest  evidence  of  the 
Court's  amazing  and  continuing  disre- 
gard for  the  right  of  tiie  public  to  such 
protection  is  described  in  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  June  11.  1968.  entitled  "Judicial 
Travesty,"  which  I  am  including  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. 

For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  Court  does  not  get  out  of  its 
ivory  tower  and  come  down  to  earth  and 
see  how  the  other  half  lives  in  terms  j: 
handing  down  decisions  that  will  alkr.v 
the  police  to  protect  the  general  public, 
all  without  permitting  the  Star  Chamber 
or  police  brutality  in  any  way.  Require- 
ments that  officers  must  actually  witnes.s 
the  commission  of  a  crime  to  make  a 
valid  arrest  or  that  persons  caught  in 
the  commission  of  a  crime  may  not  ai 
that  Instant  be  allowed  to  confess  or  U 11 
what  they  were  doing  without  first  being 
cautioned  by  the  detaining  officer  not  to 
talk  unless  a  lawyer  is  present,  are  woi&e 
than  sentimental  judicial  drivel.  They 
prevent  trial  judges  from  receiving  into 
evidence,  direct  and  responsible  proof  il 
guilt  of  guilty  criminals. 

Can  it  be  that  those  who  author  the^e 
deci.'iions  do  not  realize  what  they  will 
do  to  law  enforcement  in  America  when 
they  phrase  them?  They  must.  Yet  de- 
spite such  awareness  why  do  they  con- 
tinue to  destroy  the  abihty  of  an  en- 
lightened democratic  society  to  protect 
itself  against  rising  crime  by  responsible 
and  intelligent  law  enforcement?  Why, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Why? 
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Unfortunately,  about  all  that  can  be 
done  in  terms  of  pragmatic  reality  is  to 
hope  and  pray  that  an  aroused  people 
will  elect  a  President  this  fall  who  will 
make   the   solemn   commitment   lo   the 
American  people  that  he  will  not  appoint 
to   the   Supreme   Court   of   the   United 
Slates  any  person  whose  record  does  not 
convincingly  demonstrate  his  responsible 
dedication  to  reasonable  and  restained 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States,    regardless    of    political 
affiliations.  It  has  cost  this  Nation  dearly 
to  mdulge  in  appointments  of  pliilosoi^h- 
ical  crusaders  to  life  tenure  on  the  High 
Court  as  judicial  legislators.  This  practice 
must  be  ended  once  and  for  all. 
The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
JtTDiciAi.  Travesty 
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If  the  President's  repeated  calls  for  a  war 
on  crime  mean  anything,   he   will  sign  this 

bill. 

BILL  MAULDIN  WRITES  TO  JOE 


nie  Supreme  Court  has  just  come  forward 
with  a  powerful  argument  in  support  of  the 
proposition  that  President  Johnson  should 
sign  the  newly  enacted  crime  bill. 

In  a  ruling  which  displays  an  amazing  dis- 
regard for  the  right  of  the  public- -if  there  is 
ain-  such  right— to  be  protected  against 
Criminals,  a  majority  of  the  justices  have 
voted  to  overturn  the  third  murder  conviction 
of  a  Washington  man,  Eddie  M.  IlarriBon. 

Harrison's  flrst  convlcUon  was  reversed  by 
the  Co\irt  of  Appeals  because  his  lawyer  was 
not  in  fact  a  member  of  the  bar.  Tlie  second 
conviction  was  reversed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  on  the  ground  that  a  confession  used 
as  evidence  was  obtained  In  violation  of  the 
Mallorv  Rule — the  requirement  that  a  sus- 
pect be  arraigned  without  unnecessary  delay. 
At  the  second  trial,  however,  Harrison,  while 
propelv  represented  by  counsel,  took  the 
stand  and  gave  an  explanation  of  the  killing 
wliich  implicated  liim.  He  was  found  guilty 
bv  the  jury. 

'  At  the  third  trial  the  confession,  of  course, 
w.  s  not  used.  But  Harrison's  own  testimony 
ut  the  second  trial  was  read  to  the  jury,  and 
he  .igain  wae  convicted.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
affirmed.  But  the  Supreme  Comt,  without 
ascerUilning  whether,  in  fact,  the  Mallory 
Rule  had  been  violated,  reversed. 

Tills  brought  outraged  protests  from  the 
three  dissenters.  Justice  Black  thought  the 
majority's  reasoning  was  wholly  illogical  and 
completely  unreasonable.  He  agreed  with 
Justice  White  that  'holdings  like  this"  make 
it  far  more  difficult  to  protect  society 
".against  those  who  have  made  it  impossible 
to  live  today  in  safety." 

.Justice  Harlan  said  "there  Is  no  suggestion 
that  the  testimony  in  question,  given  on  the 
stand  with  the  advice  of  counsel,  was  some- 
how unreliable." 

Justice  White  said  this  decision  "has  ema- 
nated from  the  court's  ftizzy  ideology  which 
Is  dlfficvUt  to  relate  to  any  provision  of  the 
Constitution  and  which  excludes  from  the 
tri.'U  evidence  of  the  highest  relevance  and 
probity."  He  went  on  to  say  that  ■criminal 
trials  will  simply  become  less  effective  in 
protecting  socletv,"  and  he  pointed  out  that 
bv  the  time  of  the  third  trial  "prosecution 
witness  were  dead  or  unavailable.  This  will 
be  even  more  true  of  a  fourth  trial— if  there 
is  one.  There  may  not  be  a  fourth  trial,  how- 
ever. For  the  prosecution,  discouraged  by  Its 
encounters  with  Judge-made  roadblocks,  may 
decide  simply  to  release  Harrison— a  chilling 
prospect  for  this  community. 

What  does  all  of  this  have  to  do  with  the 
ncv.-  crime  bill?  Simply  this:  That  legisla- 
tion modifies  the  Mallory  Rule  to  permit 
questioning  of  a  criminal  suspect  for  a  period 
of  up  to  six  hours.  It  also  undertakes  to 
modify  other  Supreme  Court  decisions,  to 
permit  wiretapping  and  electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping In  certain  types  of  cases,  restricts  the 
sale  of  hand  guns,  and  authorizes  major 
financial  assistance  to  police  departments. 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1968 
Mr     JACOBS.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  the  follow- 
ing in  the  Record: 

[From  the  Reporter,  Feb.  12,  19531 
Bill  Mauldin  Wbites  to  Joe 
My  kid  Andv  got  a  lot  of  toy  guns  for 
Christmas.  Thev  sure  are  making  tliem  real- 
istic now.  If  w"e  get  into  another  big  war. 
all  that  Ordnance  will  have  to  do  is  ask  the 
voung  frv  to  turn  in  their  small  arms,  then 
chamber 'the  weapons  for  standard  ammiinl- 
tion  put  in  real  firing  pins,  and  the  Singer 
company  can  go  right  on  making  sewing 
machines.  We'll  have  plenty  of  guns. 

An\'way.  the  other  day  Andy  was  sitting 
in  front 'of  the  television  set  with  a  gold- 
niated  colt  44  in  a  holster,  a  rocket  pistol 
in  his  belt,  a  rifle  on  his  lap,  and  c'  com  c 
book  m  his  hip  pocket.  Man,  you  shou  d 
have  seen  the  cover  on  that  book.  It  wou  d 
have  scared  vou  to  death.  A  bunch  of  wild 
men  wearing  U.S.  Anny  unlfonns  and  using 
knives,  fists,  and  what  looked  like  broken 
beer  bottles  were  tangling  hand  to  hand  with 
some  unidentified  villains,  who  were  natural- 
ly getting  the  worst  of  It.  A  flying  saucer 
hovered  over  their  heads. 

The  television  show  took  up  where  the 
book  Jacket  left  off.  It  was  a  space-man 
moon-shooting  program  that  must  have  teen 
trying  to  keep  its  hold  on  the  lollipop  llck- 
ers  who  are  still  loyal  to  cowboy  stuff,  be- 
cause cattle  rustlers  in  a  Jeep  kept  coming 
in  and  out  of  the  picture.  There  was  some 
militarv  stuff  from  time  to  time.  too. 

"I  d6n't  wanna  be  President  any  more 
Andy  told  me.  "I  wanna  Join  the  Army  and 

be  a  sojer  all  my  life."  

"Don't  worry,  you  can  do  both,"  I  assured 
him.  "There's 'no  limit  to  the  opportunities 
open  for  an  ambitious  soldier." 

"A  space  cadet  can  kill  a  cowboy,  but  a 
soler  can  kill  cowboys  and  space  cadets,  he 
said  "I  can  kill  you,  too.  Kcrsp- 
cheouwwwww!"  He  can't  even  whistle  yet, 
but  he  can  purse  his  mouth  and  imitate 
perfectly  the  sound  a  ricocheted  nfle  shot 
makes  on  a  sound  track. 

Understand,  Joe,  /  didn't  give  him  those 
weapons.  Thev  came  from  grown-up  friends 
of  Andv's  who  watch  television  or  who  notice 
on  druicstore  magazine  shelves  that  Instead 
of  the  innocent,  old-fashioned  comics  with 
horrible,  warty  ghouls  dragging  half-naked 
ladies  around,  now  there's  the  steady  drip, 
drip  drip  of  gore  and  the  gleam  of  an  oc- 
casional flvlng  tooth  with  a  bit  of  Jawbone 
attached  when  the  leading  character  doesn  t 
want  to  get  his  taavonet  wet  and  so  uses  the 
horiaonui  butt  stroke  instead.  These  friends 
assumed,  more  or  less  accurately,  that  this 
is  the  trend  with  the  younger  set.  and  so  for 
presents  thev  gave  the  kid  an  arsenal. 

All  our  parents  had  to  worry  about  was 
explaining  sex  to  us.  Our  parents  oould 
answer  straight  or  they  could  duck  the  ques- 
tions and  let  us  get  our  misinformation  else- 
where Today  with  our  own  kids  there's  this 
added  problem.  "Daddy,  did  you  get  to  kill 
anvbody  in  the  war?"  "Are  people  dead  when 
they're  killed?"  "I  want  to  kill  somebody^_^ 
"Why  do  they  He  down  when  they're  dead? 

It  won't  do  any  good  to  take  the  books  and 
the  guns  away  and  throw  out  the  television. 
They'll  Just  go  over  to  a  little  pal's  house  and 
feel  that  much  more  adventuresome  about 
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it  And  you  can't  duck  It  and  say  It's  all  a  lot 
of  make-believe  when  they'll  find  out  soon 
enough  that  there's  real  shooting  going  on 
in  the  world  and  more  of  it  brewing. 

But  I  finally  hit  on  the  right  thing  to  say. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  what  puts  a  lot  of  the 
glamour  in  this  battle  stuff  is  that  the  tele- 
vision and  comic-book  projectiles  travel  a 
more  or  less  one-way  street  and  the  badmen 
always  drop  dead  flrst.  I  told  Andy  that  this 
part  is  sure  enough  make-believe. 

"You  mean  when  I'm  a  soJer  and  shoot,  he 
kills  me  back?"  he  asked.  He  thought  about 
It  for  a  while.  He  decided  it  didn't  seem 
fair  to  him.  Damned  if  he  was  going  to  play 
that  kind  of  game.  He  laid  down  his  guns  and 
I  hope  lie  won't  pick  them  up  again  until 
he's  drafted. 

Regards, 

Bxii, 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT  IM- 
POSES RESTRICTIONS  ON  MAIL- 
ING OF  FIREARMS 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKi 

OF    NSW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  12,  1968 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  imposed  restric- 
tions today  upon  the  delivery  of  fire- 
arms through  the  mails. 

Postmaster  General  W.  Marvin  Wat- 
son announced  a  major  revision  m  pos- 
tal regulations  to  prohibit  delivei-y  by 
postmasters  of  any  firearms  without 
prior   notification   to   law   enforcement 

officers. 

General  Watson  also  announced  that 
the  Department  has  classified  sawed- 
off  shotguns  and  short- barreled  rifles 
3£  cnncealable  weapons.  Tliis  bars  the 
weapons  from  the  mails  unless  sent  to 
certain  authorized  recipients  such  as 
law  enforcement  officers. 

The  Postmaster  General  said  he  has 
asked  private  express  companies  to  fol- 
low the  lead  of  the  postal  service  m  do- 
ing what  thev  legally  can  to  assist  local 
law  enforcement  officers  in  keeping 
abreast  of  the  traffic  in  guns. 

Mr  Speaker,  these  are  firm  adminis- 
trative actloivs  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral who  said  he  hopes  that  "Congress 
acts  soon  on  effective  gun  control  leg- 
islation." 

He  continued: 

Meanwhile,  this  is  an  interim  nieasure 
that  I  believe  will  assist  In  achieving  that 
goal. 

The  Postmaster  General  also  unveUed 
a  comprehensive  "plan  of  action"  to 
strengthen  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities throughout  the  postal  sy. stem. 
The  policy  directives  of  the  Postmas- 
ter General  were  disclosed  m  an  address 
to  the  National  Press  Club  in  Washing- 
ton today.  The  address  follows: 

POSTMASTER    GENERAL    WaTSON    SPEAKS 

To  National  Press  Clvb 
one  of  the  most  serious  challenges  to 
our  democratic  process  Is  the  f  o*^."^.  t? 
of  violence  threatening  every  American  _  It 
is  a  violence  that  could  construct  a  Berl  n 
Wall  of  fear  between  those  who  aspire  to 
political  office  and  the  American  P^P'e- 

Weapons  fired  from  the  darkn^  of  sick 
minds  can  not  only  kill  an  individual  but 
also  destroy  our  hopes  of  making  thla  na- 
tion a  finer,  freer  place  where  the  human 
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Altho  he  has  never  had  any  difficulty  in 
getung  reelected.  Rogers  refuses  to  take  his 
district,  which  extends  from  coast  to  coast 
in  south-central  Florida.  I'or  granted.  He  goes 
home  at  least  once  a  month,  and  sometimes 
aftener. 

He  and  his  wife,  Rebecca,  have  one 
daughter. 

WORKS  ON    COMMITTEES 

Much  of  his  time  Is  spent  here  working  on 
the  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  tlie 
merchant  marine  and  fisheries  committees. 

He  Wiis  author  of  a  sexi-grant  college  bill, 
aimed  at  setting  up  programs  to  improve 
oceanography  schools,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
hardest  hitting  members  of  the  investigat- 
ing committee  which  recently  looked  Into 
charges  that  .i  telension  outlet  staged  a  pot 
party  at  Northwestern  university,  so  It  could 
be  filmed. 

Rogers  heads  the  House  health  subcom- 
mittee, and  iias  pioneered  In  the  Investigat- 
ing of  radiation  hazards  of  colored  television 
sets  and  other  household  appliances. 


THE  "NEED  FOR  STRONG  GUN 
CONTROL  LEGISLATION 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  tra^c 
act  of  violence  struck  America  last  week. 
It  is  only  the  latest  of  a  long  series  of 
unspeakable  acts  which  have  cut  down 
our  youngest  and  most  vigorous  leaders. 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  murdered  with 
a  pistol,  but  so  many  others  were  mur- 
dered with  rifles.  Just  2  months  ago 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  was  gunned 
down  with  a  rifle.  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
also  killed  by  a  rifle.  And  shortly  before 
he  was  killed  a  lurking  sniper  murdered 
Medgar  Evers — with  a  shotgun. 

The  omnibus  crime  bill  sent  to  the 
President  so  recently  strikes  a  long- 
overdue  blow  at  the  unbelievable  ease 
with  which  handguns  are  bought  and 
sold  in  America.  But  to  bring  handguns 
under  some  control  is  .just  a  .small  step. 
We  must  control,  if  only  to  a  small  ex- 
tent, the  traffic  in  rifles,  .shotguns,  and 
ammunition.  Of  the  four  murders  by 
firearms  that  I  related  three  were  kill- 
ings by  rifles  or  shotguns.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy could  as  easily  have  been  shot 
from  ambush  by  a  rifleman  as  by  a 
handgunman.  Both  tyT>es  of  deadly 
weapons  just  must  be  controlled. 

The  bill  proposed  by  the  President  will 
add  rifles,  shotguns,  and  ammunition 
to  handguns  as  the  weapons  which  must 
be  controlled  in  some  way. 

The  bill  strikes  at  mail-order  sales  In 
Interstate  shipments  of  rifles.  It  was 
just  such  a  mail-order  gun  that  killed 
President  Kennedy.  It  stops  the  flagrant 
abuse  of  local  flrearms  laws  by  residents 
who  cross  State  lines  to  buy  their  weap- 
ons and  It  keeps  guns  and  ammunition 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  young. 

These  are  minimal  steps — but  steps 
that  are  overdue.  Let  us  act  now  before 
we  are  hurt  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  absolutely  incredible 
that  we  should  have  seen  6,500  Ameri- 
cans murdered  last  year  in  homicides 
involving  the  use  of  a  gun.  No  other 
civilized  nation  in  the  world  has  as  hor- 
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rible  a  record  of  destruction  of  human 
beings  in  peacetime  through  the  use  of 
guns  as  our  own  Nation. 

England.  France.  Germany,  and  all 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  had  only 
a  fraction  of  homicides  during  that 
period.  England  had  only  30  people  killed 
with  guns  in  nonmilitar>'  activity. 

President  Johnson  made  the  point  the 
other  day  that  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tuiy,  750.000  Americans  have  been  killed 
in  homicides  involving  the  use  of  a  gun. 
This  is  more  than  our  total  losses  on  the 
battlefield  in  all  of  our  wars  in  this 
century. 

These  startling  and  sickening  statis- 
tics prove  more  than  anything  anyone 
can  .say  the  need  for  .stronger  gun  con- 
trol legislation. 

I  have  been  furnished  information 
which  indicates  that  there  are  40  million 
guns  in  this  Nation  today  and  the  rate 
of  increase  is  alamning. 

In  the  light  of  this  heavy  traffic  in 
arms,  we  have  a  right  to  ask  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

First.  What  is  wrong  with  requiring 
that  evci-y  gun  be  registered? 

This  practice  is  now  being  followed  by 
almost  all  reputable  gun  dealers.  In  most 
reputable  shops  when  a  citizen  comes  in 
to  buy  a  g'on  or  rifle — even  it  it  is  for 
legitimate  .sport  use— the  gun  dealer 
registers  the  gun  and  fills  out  an  exten- 
sive questionnaire  on  the  purchaser  of 
the  gun.  Those  who  have  raised  ques- 
tions as  to  how  this  will  effect  legitimate 
sport  and  hunting  fans  know  that  the 
legitimate  purchaser  of  a  gun  already 
registers  that  weapon  under  practices 
being  followed  throughout  the  countrj' 
today. 

Second.  What  is  wrong  with  requiring 
that  a  purchaser  of  a  gun — be  it  a  hand- 
gun or  a  rifle — present  himself  person- 
ally to  the  gun  dealer  to  complete  the 
purchase? 

The  traffic  in  mail-order  gims  is  one 
of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  our  time  and 
I  cannot  see  how  any  law-abiding  citizen 
or  bona  fide  sportsmen  would  object  to 
requiring  that  the  purchaser  of  a  gun — 
a  lethal  weapon — must  present  himself 
personally  to  complete  the  transaction. 
Years  ago  in  rural  America  when  you  did 
not  have  gun  dealers  in  every  community 
and  people  had  to  travel  long  distances 
in  primitive  vehicles — there  might  have 
been  justification  for  mail-order  traffic 
in  guns.  But  in  modem  America  I  can- 
not see  how  we  can  justify  mail-order 
traffic  in  guns  any  longer. 

Third.  What  is  wrong  with  requiring 
that  an  owner  of  a  gun  advise  the  au- 
thorities whom  he  has  sold  his  gun  to 
when  in  fact  such  a  sale  is  made. 

We  today  have  to  register  cur  automo- 
biles and  when  v.e  transfer  ownership  of 
an  automobile  we  have  to  notify  the  ap- 
propriate State  authorities  of  such  a 
transfer.  Why  then  should  there  be  such 
violent  objection  to  the  proposal  that 
when  a  bona  fide  owner  of  a  gun  dis- 
poses of  this  weapon  he  notify  the  proper 
authorities  as  to  the  new  owner's  Identity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  these  are  three 
valid  and  reasonable  questions  and 
should  be  incorporated  In  any  new  gun 
control  legislation. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  legit- 
imate, bona  fide,  gun  owners  and  gun 
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collectors  have  said  to  me  that  as  Indi- 
viduals they  have  no  objections  to  any 
one  of  the  three  suggestions  listed  abo.v 

Who  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  opposed  t,, 
stronger  legislation? 

Who  are  the  faceless  lobbyists  wlio 
have  frustrated  the  will  of  this  Nation 
time  and  time  again  to  deal  effectively 
with  this  monstrous  problem  of  traffic  in 
gtms  in  America? 

Every  single  survey  that  I  have  seen 
in  recent  years  clearly  shows  the  Amei- 
ican  people  are  overwhelmingly  in  sup- 
port of  stronger  gun  control  legislatior, 
Victor  Hugo  once  said  that  there  is  no 
force  greater  than  an  idea  whose  tin/- 
has  come. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  time  for  tlie 
idea  of  stronger  gun  control  legislation 
has  not  only  come,  but  has  been  Ions 
overdue. 

I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  help  enact 
effective  gun  control  legislation  in  th;.^ 
Congress. 


THE  U.S.  SUPREME  COURT  AND 
CRIME  CONTROL 
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HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    H.^MPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1968 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  more 
than  a  fair  question  to  inquire  what  tl. 
Supreme  Court  is  trying  to  do  to  criminal 
law  enforcement  in  this  Nation  by  cor.- 
tlnuing  to  hand  down  decisions  that  are 
out  of  touch  with  the  realities  and  neces- 
sities for  public  protection  against  vic- 
ous  criminals.  Tlie  latest  evidence  of  the 
Court's  amazing  and  continuing  disre- 
gard for  the  right  of  the  public  to  such 
protection  is  described  in  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Evenir.a 
Star  of  Jime  11,  1968,  entitled  "Judicial 
Travesty,"  which  I  am  including  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. 

For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  Court  does  not  get  out  of  i:s 
ivory  tower  and  come  down  to  earth  a^c 
see  how  the  other  half  lives  in  terms  ;i 
handing  down  decisions  that  will  allu.v 
the  police  to  protect  the  general  public. 
all  without  permitting  the  Star  Chamber 
or  police  brutality  in  any  way.  Require- 
ments that  officers  must  actually  witness 
the  commission  of  a  crime  to  make  a 
valid  arrest  or  that  persons  caught  in 
the  conunisslon  of  a  crime  may  not  at 
that  Instant  be  allowed  to  confess  or  fell 
what  they  were  doing  without  first  being 
cautioned  by  the  detaining  officer  not  id 
talk  unless  a  lawyer  is  present,  are  worse 
than  sentimental  judicial  drivel.  They 
prevent  trial  judges  from  receiving  in'o 
evidence,  direct  and  responsible  proof  f 
guilt  of  guilty  criminals. 

Can  It  be  that  those  who  author  these 
decisions  do  not  realize  what  they  will 
do  to  law  enforcement  in  America  when 
they  phrase  them?  They  must.  Yet  de- 
spite such  awareness  why  do  they  con- 
tinue to  destroy  the  abihty  of  an  en- 
lightened democratic  society  to  protect 
itself  against  rising  crime  by  responsible 
and  intelligent  law  enforcement?  Why, 
Mr.  Speaker,  Why? 


Unfortunately,  about  all  that  can  be 
doae  in  terms  of  pragmatic  reality  is  to 
hope  and  pray  that  an  aroused  people 
will  elect  a  President  this  tall  who  will 
make   the   solemn   commitment   to   tlie 
American  people  that  he  will  not  appoint 
to   the   Supreme   Court   of   the    United 
States  any  person  whose  record  does  not 
convincingly  demonstrate  his  responsible 
dedication  to  reasonable  and  restained 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States,    regardless    of    political 
affiliations.  It  has  cost  this  Nation  dearly 
to  indulge  in  appointments  of  philosoph- 
ical crusaders  to  life  tenure  on  the  High 
Court  as  judicial  legislators.  This  practice 
must  be  ended  once  and  for  all. 
The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

Judicial  Travesty 
rhe  Supreme  Court  has  just  come  fcTward 
with  a  powerful  argument  In  support  of  the 
proposition  that  President   Johnson  should 
sign  the  newly  enacted  crime  bill. 

In  a  ruling  which  displays  an  amazing  dis- 
regard for  the  right  of  the  public- -If  there  Is 
anv  such  right— to  be  protected  against 
crt:nlnals.  a  majorltv  of  the  justices  have 
voted  to  overturn  the  third  murder  conviction 
of  a  Washington  man,  Eddie  M.  Harrison. 

Harrison's  first  conviction  was  reversed  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  because  his  lawyer  was 
not  in  fact  a  member  of  the  bar.  Tlie  second 
conviction  was  reversed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  on  the  ground  that  a  confession  used 
;is  evidence  was  obtained  In  violation  of  the 
Mallory  Rule — the  requirement  that  a  sus- 
pect b3  arraigned  without  unnecessary  delay. 
A*v  the  second  trial,  however,  Harrison,  while 
pr<  pelv  represented  by  counsel,  took  the 
stand  "and  gave  an  explanation  of  the  killing 
which  implicated  him.  He  waa  found  guilty 
bv  the  jury. 
At  the  third  trial  the  confession,  of  course. 
not  used.  But  Harrison's  own  testimony 
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If  the  President's  repeated  calls  tor  a  v.-.ir 
on  crime  mean  anyUiing.  he  will  sign  this 
bill. 


BILL  MAULDIN  WRITES  TO  JOE 


at  the  second  trial  was  read  to  the  jury,  and 
he  again  was  convicted.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
affirmed.  But  the  Supreme  Court,  without 
ascertaining  whether,  in  fact,  the  Mallory 
Rule  had  been  violated,  reversed. 

This  brought  ou:raged  protests  from  the 
three  dissenters.  Justice  Black  thought  the 
majonty's  reasoning  was  wholly  Illogical  and 
completely  unreasonable.  He  agreed  with 
Jubtice  White  that  '  holdings  like  this"  make 
it  far  more  difficult  to  protect  society 
"against  those  who  have  made  it  impossible 
to  live  today  in  safety." 

.Justice  Harlan  said  "there  Is  no  suggestion 
that  the  testimony  in  question,  given  on  the 
stand  with  the  advice  of  counsel,  was  some- 
how unreliable." 

Justice  White  said  this  decision  "has  ema- 
nated from  the  court's  fuzzy  Ideology  which 
is  ciifficult  to  relate  to  any  provision  of  the 
Constitution  and  which  excludes  from  the 
trial  evidence  of  the  highest  relevance  and 
probity."  He  went  on  to  say  that  •criminal 
trials  "win  simply  become  less  effective  in 
protecting  society,"  and  he  pointed  out  that 
by  the  time  of  the  third  trial  "prosecution 
witness  were  dead  or  unavailable.  This  will 
be  even  more  true  of  a  fourth  trial— If  there 
Is  one.  There  may  not  be  a  fourth  trial,  how- 
ever. For  the  prosecution,  discouraged  by  Its 
encounters  with  Judge-made  roadblocks,  may 
decide  simply  to  release  Harrison— a  chilling 
prospect  for  this  community. 

What  does  all  of  this  have  to  do  with  the 
new  crime  bill?  Simply  this:  That  legisla- 
tion modifies  the  Mallory  Rule  to  permit 
questioning  of  a  criminal  suspect  for  a  period 
of  up  to  six  hours.  It  also  undertakes  to 
modify  other  Supreme  Court  decisions,  to 
permit  wiretapping  and  electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping In  certain  types  of  cases,  restricts  the 
sale  of  hand  guns,  and  authorizes  major 
financial  assistance  to  police  departments. 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS.  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1968 
Mr     JACOBS.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
unanimous  consent.  I  insert  the  follow- 
ing in  the  Record: 

[From  the  Reporter,  Feb.  12,  1953 1 
BILL  Matildin  WRrrES  TO  Joe 
My  kid  Andv  got  a  lot  of  toy  guns  for 
Christmas.  Thev  sure  are  making  them  real- 
istic now.  If  we  get  Into  another  big  war, 
all  that  Ordnance  will  have  to  do  is  ask  the 
young  fry  to  turn  in  their  small  arms,  then 
chiunber  the  weapons  for  standard  ammuni- 
tion, put  in  real  firing  pins,  and  the  Singer 
Company  can  go  right  on  making  sewing 
machines.  We'll  have  plenty  of  guns. 

Anyway  the  other  day  Andy  was  sitting 
in  Ir"ont  of  the  television  set  with  a  gold- 
plated  colt  .44  in  a  holster,  a  rocket  pistol 
in  Ws  belt,  a  rifle  on  his  lap,  i.nd  a  com  c 
book  m  his  hip  pocket.  Man.  you  should 
have  seen  the  cover  on  that  book.  It  wou  d 
have  scared  vou  to  death.  A  bunch  of  wild 
men  wearing"  U.S.  Army  uniforms  and  using 
knives,  fists,  and  what  looked  like  broken 
beer  bottles  were  tangling  hand  to  hand  ^^Ith 
some  unidentified  villains,  who  were  natural- 
ly getting  the  worst  of  It.  A  flying  saucer 
hovered  over  their  heads. 

The  television  show  took  up  where  the 
book  Jacket  left  off.  It  was  a  space-man 
moon-shooting  program  that  must  have  been 
trying  to  keep  Its  hold  on  the  lollipop  Uck- 
ers  who  are  still  loyal  to  cowboy  stuff,  be- 
cause cattle  rustlers  in  a  Jeep  kept  coming 
in  and  out  of  the  picture.  There  was  some 
military  stuff  from  time  to  time,  too, 

■■I  don't  wanna  be  President  any  more 
Andy  told  me.  "I  wanna  Join  the  Army  and 
be  a  sojer  all  my  life." 

"Don't  worry,  vou  can  do  both,"  I  assured 
him.  "There's  no  limit  to  the  opportunities 
open  for  an  ambitious  soldier." 

"A  space  cadet  can  kill  a  cowboy,  but  a 
.soler  can  kill  cowboys  and  space  cadets,  he 
said  "I  can  kill  you.  too.  Kersp- 
cheouwwwww!"  He  can't  even  whistle  yet. 
but  he  can  purse  his  mouth  and  Imitate 
perfectly  the  sound  a  ricocheted  rifle  shot 
makes  on  a  sound  track. 

Undersund,  Joe,  /  didn't  give  him  those 
weapons.  Thev  came  from  grown-up  friends 
of  Andy's  who  watch  television  or  who  notice 
on  drugstore  magazine  shelves  that  Instead 
of  the  innocent,  old-fashioned  comics  with 
horrible,  warty  ghouls  dragging  half-naked 
ladles  around,  now  there's  the  steady  drip, 
drip  drip  of  gore  and  the  gleam  of  an  oc- 
casional flying  tooth  vnth  a  bit  of  Jawbone 
attached  when  the  leading  character  doesn  t 
want  to  get  his  bayonet  wet  and  so  uses  the 
horizontal  butt  stroke  instead.  These  friends 
assumed,  more  or  less  accurately,  that  this 
Is  the  trend  with  the  younger  set,  and  so  for 
presents  thev  eave  the  kid  an  arsenal. 

All  our  parents  had  to  worry  about  was 
explaining  sex  to  us.  Our  parents  could 
answer  straight  or  they  could  duck  the  ques- 
tions and  let  us  get  our  misinformation  else- 
where Todav  vrtth  our  own  kids  there's  this 
added  problem.  "Daddy,  did  you  get  to  kill 
anybody  In  the  war?"  "Are  people  dead  when 
they're  "killed?"  "I  want  to  kill  somebody^  _ 
"Why  do  they  lie  down  when  they're  dead? 

It  won't  do  any  good  to  take  the  books  and 
the  guns  away  and  throw  out  the  television. 
They'll  just  go  over  to  a  little  pal's  house  and 
feel  that  much  more  adventuresome  about 
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It  And  you  can't  duck  It  and  say  It's  all  a  lot 
of  make-believe  when  they'll  find  out  soon 
enough  that  there's  real  shooting  going  on 
In  the  world  and  more  of  it  brewing. 

But  I  finally  hit  on  the  right  thing  to  ^ay. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  what  puts  a  lot  of  the 
glamour  in  this  battle  stuff  is  that  the  tele- 
vision and  comic-book  projectiles  travel  a 
more  or  less  one-way  street  and  the  badmen 
always  drop  dead  first.  I  told  Andy  that  this 
part  is  sure  enough  make-believe 

"You  mean  when  I'm  a  sojer  and  shoot,  he 
kills  me  back?"  he  asked.  He  thought  about 
It  for  a  while.  He  decided  it  didn't  seem 
fair  to  him.  Damned  if  he  was  going  to  play 
that  kind  of  game.  He  laid  down  his  guns  and 
I  hope  lie  won't  pick  them  up  again  until 
he's  drafted, 

Uegardfi. 

BILL. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT  IM- 
POSES RESTRICTIONS  ON  MAIL- 
ING OF  FIREARMS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  13ULSKI 

OP    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  12,  1968 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  imposed  restric- 
tions today  upon  the  delivery  of  fire- 
arms through  the  mails. 

Postmaster  General  W.  Marvin  Wat- 
son announced  a  major  revision  m  im>s- 
tal  regulations  to  prohibit  dehvei-y  by 
postmasters  of  any  firearms  without 
prior  notification   to  law   enforcement 

officers.  J  .1,  t 

General  Watson  also  announced  that 
the  Department  has  cla.ssified  sawed- 
off  shotguns  and  short-barreled  nfles 
as  concealable  weapons.  This  bars  the 
weanons  from  the  mails  unless  sent  to 
certain  authorized  recipients  such  as 
law  enforcement  officers. 

The  Postmaster  General  said  he  nas 
asked  private  express  companies  to  fol- 
low the  lead  of  the  postal  .service  in  do- 
ing what  they  legally  can  to  assist  local 
law  enforcement  officers  in  keeping 
abreast  of  the  traffic  in  guns. 

Mr  Speaker,  these  are  firm  adminis- 
trative actions  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral who  said  he  hopes  that  "Congress 
acts  soon  on  effective  gun  control  leg- 
islation." 

He  continued: 

Meanwhile,  this  Is  an  interim  measure 
that  I  believe  will  assist  in  achieving  that 
goal. 

The  Postmaster  General  also  unveUed 
a  comprehensive  "plan  of  action  to 
strengthen  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities throughout  the  postal  system. 
The  policy  directives  of  the  Postmas- 
ter Generafwere  disclosed  in  an  address 
to  the  National  Press  Club  in  Washing- 
ton today.  The  address  follows: 

POSTMASTER    GENERAL    WATSON    SPEAKS 

To  National  Press  Club 
one  of  the  most  --erlous  challenges  to 
our  democratic  process  is  the  growing  tide 
of  violence  threatening  every  American  It 
is  a  violence  that  could  construct  a  Berlin 
Wall  of  fear  between  those  who  aspire  to 
political  office  and  the  American  people. 

Weapons  fired  from  the  darkness  of  sick 
minds  can  not  only  kill  an  individual  but 
also  destroy  our  hopes  of  making  thU  na- 
tion a  finer    freer  place  where  the  human 
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spirit  can  flourish  and  all  men  reach  their 
full  potential. 

Each  of  us  must  do  what  he  can  to  re- 
verse this  dangerous  and  frightening  trend. 
And  each  of  us  must  do  so  in  a  way  that 
will  not  compromise  or  modify  the  freedom 
we  now  enjoy. 

Last  February,  the  Preeldent  a«ked  the 
Congress  for  the  most  comprehensive  crime 
control  legislation  m  our  history— legisla- 
tion that  would  strike  a  hea\7  blow  against 
crime  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
our  tradition  of  local  control.  Again,  just  last 
month.  In  a  letter  to  Senator  Mansfield,  the 
President  said  that  ■'.  .  .  the  key  to  effective 
crime  control  is  effective  law  enforcement — 
at  the  local  level." 

Thus,  while  we  must  find  ways  of  dealing 
with  crime  and  with  the  Instruments  of 
crime,  we  must  also  be  careful  not  to  en- 
danger our  system  of  federalism — a  system 
based  on  divided  but  equal  responsibilities 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

Certainly,  if  each  level  of  government  car- 
ries out  Its  responsibilities,  the  problem  of 
combating  crime  and  violence  will  be  much 
diminished. 

I  am  here  today  to  tell  you  that  the  Post 
OfHce  Department  intends  to  carry  out  Its 
responsibility. 

In  accordance  with  our  duty,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  shipment  of  firearms  throu£;h 
the  mails  under  existing  procedures  seriously 
Interferes  with  enforcement  of  state  and 
local  laws  designed  to  control  firearms.  The 
national  interes'  demands  that  activities  of 
the  postal  service  shall  not  hinder  effective 
enforcement  of  State  and  local  gun  control 
laws. 

Therefore.  I  have  today  issued  regulations 

that  all  firearms  shipped  through  the  malls 

be  clearly  labeled  with  the  word:  "Firearms." 

If  the  shipment  is  not  so  labeled  It  will 

not  be  .iccepted  in  the  mails. 

I  have  also  ordered  that  all  postmasters 
shall  not  make  delivery  of  any  firearm  '.^-ith- 
out  first  notifying  the  chief  law  enforcement 
official  of  the  community  that  delivery  of  a 
firearm  Is  to  be  made. 

This  regulation  will  be  effective  immedi- 
ately. 

I  have  also  ordered  that  sawed-off  shot- 
guns and  short-barreled  rifles  be  barred  from 
the  malls  as  "oncealable  weapons.  This  means 
they  cannot  be  sent  through  the  mails  ex- 
cept to  authorized  recipients  such  as  mili- 
tary officers  or  law  enforcement  agents. 

In  this  way — though  we  are  not  restricting 
the  shipment  of  the  larger  ^weapons — we  are 
doing  what  we  can  under  the  law  to  assure 
that  they  do  not  flow  Into  the  hands  of  ir- 
responsible persons. 

This  win  enable  local  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities, in  those  many  states  and  local 
Jurisdictions  having  gun  control  laws,  to 
take  action  If  there  is  a  violation  of  their 
laws. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  passage  of  arms 
is  also  accomplished  by  means  other  than 
government  malls.  Many  weapons  are  sent 
through  private  express  carriers.  The  Post 
Offlc«  Dejjartment  cannot  direct  these 
private  businesses  to  follow  our  lead.  How- 
ever, we  recognize  that  these  public  firms 
are  as  Interested  In  the  good  of  this  coun- 
try as  any  private  citizen. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  sent  the  following 
wire  to  these  businesses  and  transportation 
organizations  this  morning.  It  reads,  quote: 
"I  have  today  ordered  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  require  all  shippers  to  clearly 
Identify  firearms  with  a  label.  Before  de- 
livery of  such  a  package,  our  Postmasters 
will  notify  local  law  enforcement  officials  of 
the  name  of  the  recipient.  It  is  my  hope  that 
you  will  freely  join  with  us  In  this  endeavor. 
The  Post  Office  Department  stands  ready  to 
assist  you  In  this  In  anyway  you  desire.  I 
personally  will  be  available  to  meet  with  your 
representatives."  Unquote 
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I  fully  realize  that  guns  do  not  kill  or 
threaten      .  .  men  do. 

I  fully  realize  that  neither  these  new  regu- 
lations nor,  indeed,  any  laws  will  of  them- 
selves solve  the  problem  of  sick  minds  or  vio- 
lence in  our  streets. 

But  it  is  a  beginning.  And  I  think  we  must 
recognize  that  this  step  plus  the  crime  pro- 
posals made  last  February  by  the  President 
are  part  of  a  broad  program — a  program  of 
housing,  education,  heallh  and  Jobs  that  not 
only  treats  the  symptoms  of  tension  In  our 
society,  btit  also  attacks  and  can  defeat  those 
causes. 

I  think  it  is  self-evident  that  a  society  in 
which  social  and  economic  Justice  has  been 
achieved  Is  a  .society  that  will  produce  less 
tension,  less  -sickness  and  less  violence  All 
government  agencies  are  working  toward  that 
end.  This  is  particularly  applicable  to  the 
Post  Otf.ce  Department  which  is  the  largest 
civilian  employer  among  government  agen- 
cies. 

I  take  pa»tlcular  pride  In  my  association 
with  711.660  fellow  employees.  In  my  44  days 
In  office,  I  have  travelled  some  15,000  miles 
and  .«;een  30  different  postal  facilities  and  I 
am  told  that  I  have  met  over  8,500  employees. 
This  was  done  for  two  purposes — first,  to  get 
to  know  the  system  and  those  who  make  It 
work;  and.  second,  to  search  otit  ways  to  do 
the  Job  better  and  at  less  cost. 

I  think  both  alms  have  been  to  some  de- 
gree achieved.  Certainly  I  am  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  the  Post  Office  Is  an 
often  overlooked  cornerstone  of  democracy — 
an  organization  which  by  Its  dally  delivery  of 
mall  affects  every  home  and  every  business. 
And  I  am  convinced  that  our  people  are 
doing  a  good  Job  of  delivering  over  82  billion 
pieces  of  mall  this  year. 

But  I  am  equallv  convinced  that  we  must 
give  them  further  assistance,  both  in  mod- 
ernization of  machinery  and  In  moderniza- 
tion of  our  employee  programs.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important  In  the  Post  Office — for, 
as  the  largest  civilian  department  of  govern- 
ment, everything  we  do  has  an  effect  on  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

Therefore,  I  have  pledged  myself  to  these 
fine  people  and  to  these  programs  for  a  better 
post  office  Today,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
announce  a  new  Plan  of  Action  that  will 
enhance  our  goal  of  full  equality  of  opportu- 
nity for  all. 

Effective  today,  I  am  ordering  an  advanced 
program  to  aid  the  disadvantaged — and  thus 
aid  our  land  as  well.  This  is  not  a  hastily 
conceived  program  It  Is  one  we  have  worked 
on  intensively  during  my  six  and  one  half 
weeks  as  Postmaster  General. 

The  Plan  of  Action  Is  designed  to  pinpoint 
responsibility   for    action   to   carry   out   the 
President's  program  and  my  own;   it  Is  de- 
signed  to   require   explanations  If  qualified 
minority  members  are  passed  over  for  em- 
ployment  or   promotion;    it    Is    designed    to 
assure  regular  and  detailed  reports  on  the 
status   of  equal   employment   In   every   post 
office  and  postal  installation. 
It  Is  direct  and  specific. 
It  is  a  Plan  of  Action  that  will  work. 
It  Is  a  Plan  of  Action  which  keeps  the  Post 
Office  Department  In  the  forefront  of  aiding 
the  less  advantaged. 

I  hope  you  will  clearly  understand  that 
we  are  not  suddenly  creating  equality  or 
social  Justice. 

Rather,  we  are  Improving  on  the  very 
good  program  we  already  have — a  program 
which  has  served  as  a  guldepost  for  many 
other  government  agencies. 

What  we  are  doing  now  Is  adding  to  this 
program  and  strengthening  It.  This  Is  In 
keeping  with  our  postal  policies  which  date 
back  to  the  last  century. 

The  first  Negro  lady  postmaster  In  the 
United  States,  Minnie  M.  Cox,  was  appointed 
back  in  1896  at  Indlanola,  Mississippi.  Some 
years  later  when  elements  of  that  city  at- 
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tempted  to  make  things  unplea.sant.  Presi- 
dent Teddy  Roosevelt  shut  down  the  po.st 
office  until  her  safe  return  was  guaranteed. 
We  have  all  come  a  long  way  since  then, 
both  as  a  government  and  as  a  people. 

In  the  post  office,  we  guarantee  social  and 
economic  Justice,  not  by  shutting  down  po.st 
offices,  but  by  opening  them  up  as  wide  as  we 
can 

To  understand  what  we  have  done  .md 
what  we  propKjee  to  do,  six  facts  .^re 
necessary : 

First  Fact — we  are  the  largest  civilian  em- 
ployer of  minority  group  workers  in  the 
world.  Our  workforce  Includes  over  150,000 
minority  group  members,  mostly  Negroes, 
who  constitute  almost  22  per  cent  of  our 
total  employment. 

Second  Fact — we  employ  and  recruit  not  v:\ 
the  basis  of  race  or  religion  or  color,  but 
ability. 

Tliird  Fact — our  minority  group  employees 
are  of  proven  high  quality.  Minority  group 
members  now  hold  the  Postmastershlps  'f 
the  three  largest  post  offices  in  the  Unii  ft 
States — in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Los 
Angeles;. 

Fourth  Fact— an  the  trends  In  minorrv 
group  employment  in  our  Department  .  le 
upward. 

In  virtually  every  major  city  In  ^VmerifT. 
our  percentage  of  minority  group  employ- 
ment exceeds  the  percentage  of  minor.' .• 
people  In  the  city's  population. 

Fifth  Fact — we  insist  that  those  who  rni;- 
tract  with  the  Depiirtment  also  provide  eqi.ul 
employmeut  opportunity.  Our  contract  coin- 
pliance  program  Is  sternly  enforced.  So  f.xr, 
enforcement  of  regulations  requiring  c.n- 
tractors  to  follow  equal  opportunitv  '■-:o 
policies  has  resulted  In  the  hiring  of  13103 
minority  group  employees  In  many  fields  oii:- 
side  the  Post  Office.  More  Importantly,  it  his 
helped  break  down  long  standing  pattern.^  rf 
discrimination  In  numerous  key  Industries 

Sixth  Fact — we  are  now  starting  new  I'v-- 
grams  to  search  out  talent  where  it  may  be 
hidden,  and  to  find  ways  of  telling  membi  ra 
of  minority  groups  that  they  are  wanted  a;-.d 
they  are  welcome  In  the  postal  service. 

One  of  the  finest  of  these  new  programs  ;  is 
a  bureaucratic  name,  but  a  human  intent 

It  is  called  the  Concentrated  Employnient 
Program. 

Translated  Into  English  that  means  we  rre 
testing  a  way  of  finding  postal  work  for  'l.e 
so-called  hard-core  unemployable.  Right  r.' rv 
such  a  test  is  being  conducted  In  San  Fr.".:.- 
clsco  for  200  persons  recruited  from  '  e 
ghetto  areas. 

Another  project  along  this  line  will  begin 
shortly  In  Oakland,  California,  and  others 
win  follow. 

Under  the  concentrated  employment  pro- 
gram, each  worker  receives  two  weeks  of  pre- 
appolntment  orientation  with  a  small  salarv 
from  the  Labor  Department.  When  he  begins 
on-the-job  training  with  the  Postal  Servic. 
the  appointee  must  attend  two  hours  f 
school  each  work  day  outside  working  hours 
for  a  maximum  period  of  one  year,  or  earl:  r 
if  he  passes  the  Civil  Service  examination 

We  are  also  providing  training  In  70  loca- 
tions for  veterans  about  to  be  discharged 
and  we  are  making  special  efforts  to  hire  r*"- 
cent  service  vetcrTus. 

In  addition,  our  summer  employment  jr  i- 
gram  Is  aimed  primarily  at  young  people 
from  families  with  Income  at  the  povertv 
level. 

Thus,  the  door  Is  open. 
We  should  be  proud  and  satisfied. 
And  to  a  large  degree  we  are. 
But  we  are  not  completely  satisfied. 
We  think  we  can  do  better. 
It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  approved  this 
morning  our  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Plan  of  Action. 

The  Plan  has  one  basic  philosophy— that 
old  patterns  will  not  Just  fade  away.  They 
must  be  attacked. 
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HO  we  are  moving  forward  aggressively. 
Today,  I  am  Informing  every  postal  em- 
nioyee  that  no  discrimination  of  any  kind 
will  be  tolerated.  Together,  we  will  push 
hard  both  where  we  have  already  broken 
through,  and  where  new  breakthroughs  are 
needed. 

Our  new  plan  of  action — based  on  our  phi- 
losophy of  equality  for  all  people— translates 
into  hard  hitting  programs  which  fight  dis- 
crimination and  strike  against  poverty. 

First,  I  have  designated  a  special  high  level 
task  force  to  survey  postal  installations  and 
issure  that  equal  opportunity  fully  and 
truly  exists  in  promotions  as  well  as  hiring. 
These  top  personnel  will  travel  over  the 
nation  and  will  effectively  assure  that  our 
plans  become  fact. 

.Second,  I  am  Intensifying  our  contract 
compliance  program.  We  are  hiring  23  addi- 
tional Contract  Compliance  Examiners  to 
iiiake  sure  all  our  contractors  are  meeting 
the  requirements  of  President  Johnson's 
Executive  Order  on  contractor  employment. 
Third,  since  there  is  a  post  office  in  every 
city  and  almost  every  viUage,  town,  and 
hamlet,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  assure  that 
national  leadership  in  racial  Justice  is  also 
brought  home  at  the  local  level. 

Therefore,  I  am  asking  all  our  postmasters 
TO  contribute  their  Influence  and  abilities 
to  improving  equal  opportunity  in  their 
communities.  I  am  also  encouraging  them  to 
aid  as  communltv  leaders  in  helping  to  elim- 
inate racial  or  cultural  bias  from  local  school 
systems  and  housing  arrangements. 
'  Postmasters  are  local  leaders.  Since  elimi- 
nation of  racial,  social,  and  economic  in- 
justice is  one  of  our  major  problems,  these 
are  the  areas  where  their  leadership  can  be 
most  helpful. 

Since  big  cities  crystallize  this  problem, 
I  have  designated  postmasters  of  all  4,859 
first-class  post  offices  as  deputy  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  officers.  They  will  have 
special  responsibilities,  and  they  will  report 
directly  to  our  Equal  Opportunity  division 
in  Washington. 

We  intend  to  take  full  advantage  of  our 
postmaster's  places  as  leaders  in  their  com- 
munities. As  a  Federal  Agency,  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  work  in  accordance  with 
President  Johnson's  policy  of  education.  Jobs 
and  housing  for  all  people  without  regard 
to  race  or  any  other  Irrelevant  consideration. 
Fourth,  I  have  issued  an  order  to  begin 
pre-supervlsory  training  on  a  large  scale  to 
all  candidates  who  are  eligible  for  promotion 
to  postal  supervisors.  I  have  also  directed 
that  maximum  encouragement  be  given  to 
minority  group  employees  to  take  the  next 
nationwide  supervisory  promotion  examina- 
tion. This  win  be  given  in  the  faU,  and  a 
snecial  handbook  wUl  be  provided  for  all 
who  wish  to  prepare  for  a  supervisory  exam- 
ination. 

I  will  require  all  post  offices  to  cooperate 
w:th  all  employee  organizations  or  commu- 
i.;tv  groups  who  are  willing  to  help  employ- 
f ■==  prepare  for  the  supervisory  examination. 
In  the  same  vein,  post  offices  wlU  also  coop- 
crate  with  groups  preparing  Job  seekers  for 
the  civil  service  test  leading  to  postal  em- 
plo\Tnent.  And  we  will  now  step  up  our  ef- 
ioTls  to  recruit  in  the  neighborhoods — ef- 
forts which  have  been  successful  in  our  test 
programs. 

Finally,  we  will  take  a  number  of  detailed 
and  quite  specific  steps  to  make  our  Plan  of 
.\ction  a  meaningful  weapon  in  the  war 
.:2alnst  poverty  and  discrimination. 

This  war  is  perhaps  the  most  challenging 
that  has  ever  faced  America.  I  intend  to  wage 
it  with  intensified  effort. 

For  this  war  touches  the  very  essence  of 
America.  As  President  Johnson  said,  "We  shall 
either  find  the  means  to  open  employment  to 
all  of  our  workers — to  find  decent  housing  for 
all  of  our  citizens — to  provide  a  good  educa- 
tion for  all  of  our  American  children — or  we 
shall  see  the  American  promise  spoiled  for 
each  of  them." 


The  American  promise  has  for  200  years 
.served  as  a  light  pointing  the  way. 

Today  I  have  described  two  steps  to  pro- 
tect that  promise  and  that  light. 

I  have  done  all  that  I  can  within  the  law 
to  support  local  and  State  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  their  effort  to  control  and  regu- 
late the  possession  of  firearms,  and  ban  cer- 
tain lethal  weapons  from  unrestricted  pas- 
sage through  the  mall.  I  hope  that  Congress 
acts  soon  on  effective  gun  control  legislation. 
Meanwhile,  this  is  an  interim  measure  that 
I  believe  will  assist  In  achieving  that  goal. 
And  I  have  taken  a  number  of  major  steps 
to  assure  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
serves  the  nation,  not  only  as  an  effective 
channel  of  communication,  but  also  as  an  in- 
strument of  social  Justice. 

May  I  end  bv  promising  to  you,  that  this 
greit  Department  of  government  will  do 
everything  possible  to  serve  the  American 
people  and  advance  the  American  dream. 
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amount  of  time  and  labor  was  put  into 
this  pio.)ect  by  the  youth  participants 
and  our  community  can  .ndeed  be  proud 
of  them.         

GUIDELINES  ON  DISCRIMINATION 
BECAUSE  OF  RELIGION 


SENIOR  CHRISTI.\N  ENDEAVOR 
SOCIETY 


HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1968 
Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  been 
brought  to  mv  attention  that  the  North- 
brook  United  Brethren  Church  of  Cincin- 
nati Ohio,  was  the  third-i:>lace  winner 
in  the  Christian  Endeavor's  1968  Chris- 
tian vouth  witness  program  sponsored  by 
the  international  Society  of  Chn.stian 
Endeavor.  The  Senior  Christian  En- 
deavor Society  of  the  Northbrook  United 
Brethren  Church  will  receive  the  Albert 
H.  Diebold  Award  of  $100  plus  an  award 
plaque. 

The  program  is  sponsored  annually  by 
the  International  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor.  For  the  last  12  years  the 
awards  have  been  named  in  honor  of  the 
late  Albert  X.  Diebold.  a  Christian  lay- 
man of  New  York  City.  Through  the  fi- 
nancial support  of  Mr.  Diebold  and  the 
Diebold  Foundation  this  continuing  pro- 
gram has  been  made  possible. 

Society  winners  of  the  iirogram  were 
required  to  complete  a  Christian  witness 
activity  Each  activity  was  evaluated 
on  the  basis  of  group  participation,  goals 
established  or  achieved,  its  Christian  wit- 
ness to  the  community,  and  overall  effec- 
tiveness in  implementing  the  purpose  of 
the  Christian  youth  witness  program. 

To  receive  third-place  honors,  the 
Senior  Christian  Endeavor  Society  held 
a  youth  renval  November  24  through  26. 
The  sroup  included  approximately  14 
high  school  youth,  and  the  evangelist  was 
Dan  Boen.  17-year-old  high  school  senior 
from  Kettering.  Ohio. 

To  make  this  a  successful  venture,  the 
young  people  distributed  posters  to  local 
stores:  sent  invitations  to  other 
churches;  held  prayer  meetings  twice  a 
week  in  homes:  presented  skits  on  then- 
weekly  radio  program  on  station  WAKW. 
and  made  house-to-house  visitations  in 

teams.  ^      . , 

It  is  most  gratifying  for  me  to  be  able 
to  represent  in  Congress  such  a  fine 
group,  and  I  would  especially  like  to 
commend  the  young  i>eople  on  their  hard 
work  for  and  participation  in  such  a 
worthwhile     program.     A     tremendous 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1968 
Mr     PODELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    am 
happy  to  call   to  the  attention  of  our 
colleacues  a  report  made  public  by  the 
National  Jewish  Commission  on  Law  and 
Public  Affairs  on  the  application  of  the 
•Guidelines  on  Discrimination  Because 
of  Relicion."  promulgated  by  the  Fed- 
eral   Equal    Employment    Opportunity 
Commission   in   proceedings  before   the 
New  York  State  Commission  for  Human 
Rights.  The  text  of  the  report  follows; 
The  New  York  State  Commission  for  Hu- 
man Rights  m  a  precedent  setting  ruling  has 
held  that  employers  in  the  suite  must  make 
reasonable  accommodations  to  the  religious 
needs  of  the  prospective  employees  who  are 
Sabbath  Observers.  ^    ^      „,    ,„„ 

This  decision  was  made  by  the  Commission 
Chairman.    Robert    J.    Mangum.    m    a    case 
brought  bv  Bernard  Rubin,  of  Brooklyn,  a 
computer  programmer  who  was  denied  em- 
plovment  bv  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Comnanv   because   he   would   have  to  leave 
work  earlv  on  Friday  afternoons  during  the 
Winter  in  order  to  be  home  before  sunset, 
when  the  Sabbath  begins.  In  effect.  Chair- 
man  Mangum   adopted   the   -Guidelines  on 
Discrimination    Because    of    Religion      that 
were  promulgated  by  the  Equal  Employment 
opportunity    Commission     lEEOCt     of    the 
Federal    Government    In    July,    1967.    These 
provide  that  the  "duty  not  to  discriminate 
on  religious  grounds  includes  an  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  make  reason- 
able accommodation  to  the  religious  needs  of 
employees  and  Prospective  employees  where 
such  accommodation  can  be  made  without 
undue  hardship  on  the  conduct  of  the  em- 
plover's  business "  ^      ^^    v,  -^„„ 
-The  guidelines  also  provide  that  the  burden 
of  proving  an  undue  hardship  U  upon  the 

'"m  adapting  these  guidelines  for  New  York 
State,  Chairman  Mangum  x^Tote  that  he 
deems  niem  -as  a  good  and  workable  device 
in  attempting  to  determine  whether  or  not 
discrimination  is  involved.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  If  a  guideline  can  be  used  throughout 
the  United  States  it  should  be  a  basicniln  - 
mum  throughout  New  York  State.  This  Is 
true  not  only  because  that  which  is  good  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole  is  good  for  «ie  State, 
but  bv  Its  position  as  first  in  the  field  of  anti- 
discrimination and  human  rights  la.ws  the 
State  has  Indicated  that  Its  citizens  demand 
a   maximum   amount  of   protection   against 

discrimination."  ^     ,   ,    .     ,v,«>  ro 

Applvlng  the  Federal  yardstick  to  the  re- 
fusal to  hire  Rubin.  Mangum  found  the  na- 
ture of  computer  work  Is  such  so  as  to  make 
it  an  undue  hardship  to  accommodate  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  Job  seeker  'The  com- 
puter ;s  a  mlllion-dcnar  piece  of  equipment 
and  must  be  used  at  all  available  times,  in- 
cludine  late  evening  hours'- 

However,  In  a  second  case  against  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  in- 
volving a  Sabbath  Observer,  brought  by 
Rochelle  Sachs,  of  the  Bronx.  CommlBsloner 
Francis  X.  Giaccone  held  that  the  refusal  to 
hire  a  secretary  en  a  fun-time  bas  s  consti- 
tuted "probable  cause  to  credit  the  allegations 
oi   the  complaint".  Commissioner   Giaccone 
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based  his  findings  on  the  principles  In  the 
Rubin  case. 

Mr  Rubin  and  Miss  Sachs  were  represented 
before  the  Commission  by  Howard  I.  Rhine 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Jewish  Commis- 
sion  on   Law   and   Public   Affairs    (COLPA), 
which  was  formed  in  September  of  1965  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Orthodox    Jewish    Community    in    legal    and 
legislative  noatters.  Apart  from  representing 
Or'hodox  groups.   COLPA  has  a  specialized 
membership  of  125  lawyers  and  social  scien- 
tists  who   volunteer   their   services   as    they 
are   needed.   Mr.   Rhine,   a   lawyer  with   the 
firm  of  Greenman,  Zlmet.  Haines.  Corbln  & 
Goodklnd,    in   the   City.   Is   Chairman    of   a 
special  COLPA  committee  of  law^'ers,  includ- 
ing   Sldnev    Kwestel.    JuUus    Berman    and 
Judah  Dick,  who  represent  Sabbath  Observ- 
ers without  fee.  He  said  that  apart  from  the 
Rubin  and  Sachs  cases,  four  other  complaints 
are  now  before  the  State  Commission  and  one 
other  case  is  before  the  Federal  Commission. 
He  estimates   that  since  September  of  last 
vear  approximately  200  complaints  alleging 
job  discrimination  against  Sabbath  Observers 
have  come- before  COLPA.  In  a  number  of 
theee.  COtPA  has  worked  out  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  with  the  employer. 

The  actions  of  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mission were  hailed  by  Mr.  Rhine  and  Dr. 
Marvin  Shlck.  President  of  Colpa.  In  a  state- 
ment they  declared   that  "The  adoption  of 
the  Federal  gtildelines  by  the  State  means 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  Orthodox  Jews  and 
others   who   live   according   to    the   dictates 
of  their  religion  will  be  afforded  equal  op- 
portunity as  they  strive  to  make  a  dignified 
Uvlng  and  support  their  families.  We  regret 
that    Chairman    Mangum    did    not    find    In 
Rubin's  favor,  particularly  since  many  com- 
panies ranging  from  IBM   to   smaller  com- 
puter firms  have  found  that  accommodation 
to  the  religious  needs  of  sabbath  observers 
m  computer  programs  positions  involves  no 
hardship  whatsoever.   We  believe   that  per- 
haps   Chairman    Mangum    does    not    ftUly 
understand    what    is   involved    in   program- 
ming  work   .ind   based   his  decision   on   an 
inadequacy    of    information.    It    is    Colpa's 
Intention  to  seek  to  reopen  this  aspect  of 
the  Rubin  csise  and  submit  affidavits  from 
the    manv    hundreds    of    sabbath    observers 
employed   by  other  companies   in  this   very 
capacity.   It  is   also   Colpa's   hope  that  the 
Metropolitan   Life  Insurance   Company   and 
other  employers  that  have  discriminated  in 
the  past  will  now  voluntarily  comply  with 
the  new  rules." 

According  to  Dr.  Shlck.  a  professor  of 
Constitutional  Law  at  Hunter  CoUege,  Colpa 
has  been  intensively  Involved  In  problems 
of  sabbath  observers  since  the  group  was 
founded  two  years  ago.  He  said  that  each 
year  In  New  York  City  alone  there  are  thou- 
sands of  Instances  of  discrimination  against 
sabbath  observers,  with  the  Job  hunter  per- 
severing, going  from  one  prospective  Job  to 
another  until  he  succeeds  without  making 
any  formal  complaint. 

Last  year  Colpa  prevailed  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission to  promulgate  the  gtildeUne«  that 
are  now  effective  In  New  York.  Earlier  this 
year  New  Jersey  became  the  first  state  to 
adopt  and  implement  them.  The  success  In 
New  York  is  Colpa's  most  notable  victory. 
However.  Mr.  Rhine  pwints  out  that  most 
of  Colpa's  work  Ues  ahead.  "We  must  suc- 
oeesfully  conclude  the  cases  that  have  been 
brought,  get  Human  Rights  commissions  In 
other  states  with  significant  numbers  of 
Orthodox  Jews  to  follow  the  conduct  of  New 
Jersey  and  New  York,  and  most  importantly 
we  must  get  employers  to  recognize  their 
obligation  and  to  understand  that  sabbath 
observers  are  responsible  employees  who 
deserve  and  are  eirfltled  to  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities." 
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HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1968 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
second  installment  of  the  report  on  the 
American  University  Symposium  on  Au- 
tomated Information  Systems  and  Copy- 
right Law  is  contained  in  the  following 
material— "Automated  Information  Sys- 
tems and  Copyright  Law,  Part  11": 
Copyright    .^ND    the    CoMPfTER:    Wht    the 
Unauthorized  Duplication  of  Copyrighted 
Materials    for    Use    as    CoMPtrrER    Input 

SHOtTLD  CONSTTTUTE  INFRINGEMENT 

I  By  Arthur  J.  Greenbaum.*  Cowan.  Llebowltz 
and  Latman) 
The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  explain 
why  I  believe  that  the  conversion  of  copy- 
righted works  into  machine-readable  form 
for  use  as  computer  input  should  be  con- 
sidered  copyright   infringement. 

First  some  definitions.  Computer  "luput" 
consists  of  the  material  which  is  available 
for  manipulation  or  retrieval  by  the  com- 
puter. Bv  'conversion  Into  machine  read- 
able forrn"  I  mean  (a)  transferring  text  to 
punch  cards,  magnetic  tapes,  disks,  or  related 
information  storage  vehicles,  or  directly 
transferring  the  information  into  the  com- 
puter in  some  electronic  form,  so  that  the 
arlnted  words  can  be  utilized  by  the  com- 
puter, and  (bi  the  further  duplication  of 
materials  which  are  already  in  the  machine 
readable  form  defined  in  ( a ) . 

The  value  to  the  computer  user  of  copy- 
righted works  which  have  been  copied  for 
use  as  computer  input  can  be  considerable. 
The  computer  is  a  remarkable  tool  that  can 
be  used,  for  example,  to  disseminate  all  or 
part  of  the  copyrighted  material  throughout 
the  nation  or  to  utilize  it  within  the  com- 
puter operator's  own  area  or  organization  in 
various  ways  which  are  not  feasible  with 
printed  works.  This  value  to  the  operator  can 
perhaps  be  measured  partly  by  what  It  would 
cost  him  to  accumulate  independently  the 
information  which  he  feeds  into  the  com- 
puter, costs  which  the  copyright  proprietor 
had  to  bear.  The  value  of  a  copyrighted  work 
when  utilized  with  the  powerful  assistance  of 
a  computer  mav  bear  no  relationship  to  the 
value  of  the  work  when  utilized  by  a  single 
individual  or  Institution  in  the  usual  ways 
that  printed  materials  are  used. 

The  idea  of  different  values  attaching  to 
different  types  of  uses  Is  not  new.  To  cite 
just  one  example:  an  Individual  might  spend 
$3.50  to  buy  a  printed  copy  of  My  Fair  Lady 
In  order  to  read  It.  but  he  cannot  perform  the 
plav  commercially  unless  the  copyright  pro- 
prietor's consent  Is  obtained  and  a  substan- 
tial royalty  paid. 

In  short,  use  of  a  copyrighted  work  m  a 
computer  operation  constitutes  a  different 
and  higher  quality  of  use  which  cannot  be 
equated  with  a  single  or  multiple  use  of  a 
single  work  In  print  form.  The  mere  purchase 
of  the  printed  work  for  ordinary  use  was  not 
intended  by  the  publisher  to  permit  use  of 
the  material  as  input  In  the  computer — a 
truly  extraordinary  use  with  possibly  devas- 
tating consequences  to  the  copyright  pro- 
prietor. It  takes  little  Imagination  to  foresee 
the  impact  on  the  publishing  Industry  if  a 
printed  work,  such  as,  the  recently  published 
Random  House  dictionary,  were  converted 
into  machine  readable  form  without  payment 
to  or  editorial  control  by  the  publisher  for 
use  In  a  nation-wide  computer  network  with 
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innumerable   outlets   In    libraries.   Industry. 
and  homes. 

The  above  discussion  Illustrates  that  in- 
formation produced  In  print  form  has  value 
to  a  computer  user  far  over  and  above  the 
value  to  the  ordinary  purchaser  or  user  of  a 
copyrighted  work  In  print  form.  In  view  of 
the  possibly  enormous  value  of  this  copy- 
righted material  to  the  computer  user  he 
naturally  wishes  to  utilize  It  and  should 
recognize  that  the  copyright  proprietor  is  en- 
titled to  compensation.  My  personal  oplnli)n 
is  that  the  question  of  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation can  be  best  solved  as  similar  prob- 
lems have  been  in  the  past,  by  having  the 
various  Interests  work  cut  their  own  srlu- 
tlons  m  the  competitive  milieu. 

Most  people  would  agree  that  the  copyright 
proprietor  should  be  compensated  for  his 
efforts.  In  addition  to  the  question  of  how 
much  the  pavment  should  be  there  is  the 
important  question  of  determining  the  point 
in  time  that  this  payment  should  uccruo 
This  question  is  crucial  because  Its  answer 
determines  th°  control  which  the  copyright 
nroprletor  has  over  each  individual  work  In 
many  Instances,  particularly  In  the  case  of 
fact  works  such  as  dictionaries,  encyclo- 
pedias legal  digests,  statistical  tables,  direc- 
tories, etc.,  if  this  control  cannot  be  exercised 
effectively  the  proprietor  cannot  profit  ably 
conduct  his  business  and  therefore  will  not 
produce  the  work. 

In  order  to  protect  the  copyright  proprie- 
tors and  to  provide  a  fair  system,  I  urge  that 
proprietors  be  able  to  control  the  use  t 
their  material  at  the  point  that  It  Is  converted 
into  machine  readable  form  for  use  as  com- 
puter input.  In  other  words,  copying  of  . 
cop>Tlghted  work  into  machine  readab'.e 
form  should  constitute  copyright  infrlnee- 
ment.  My  reasons  are  as  follows: 

1.  Some  computer  uses  involve  the  m  .- 
nlpulatlon  or  scanning  of  a  consldcinii.: 
amount  of  Input  derived  from  copyright 
works,  yet  the  output  may,  for  example  con- 
sist only  of  a  solution  which  appears  for  .i 
few  moments  on  a  screen  or  of  a  mintit" 
bit  of  the  total  copyrighted  work.  Manipula- 
tion or  scanning  within  the  computer  is  not 
considered  by  some  to  be  infringement  ar.ci 
such  limited  uses  may  not  be  an  Infringe- 
ment at  the  output  level  either  because 
there  Is  no  copying  or  the  copying  may  i;e  so 
limited  as  to  constitute  a  fair  use.  If  *K" 
copying  into  machine  readable  form  is  not 
an  infringement,  no  compensation  Is  nvail- 
able  to  the  copyright  proprietor  for  the  use 
of  his  work  (other  than  the  Income  from  the 
sale  of  one  cony  of  the  original  worki.  al- 
though his  potential  sales  of  the  printed 
work  could  be  materially  diminished.  Such  a 
result  hardly  seems  Just  In  view  of  the  con- 
siderable benefit  obtained  by  computer 
iiscrs. 

One  example  of  manipulation  without  out- 
put would  be  the  use  of  a  copyrighted  boo'i 
of  mathematical  computations  to  determine 
steel  stress.  These  printed  calculations  would 
be  converted  Into  computer  Input  with  no 
payment  made  to  the  proprietor.  The  com- 
puter user  would  wish  to  know  if  his  par- 
ticular construction  was  feasible  and  the 
answer  would  be  either  "yes"  or  "no."  Again 
the  copyright  proprietor  would  receive  no 
payment  no  matter  how  adversely  sales  of 
the  admittedly  useful  work  were  affected. 

Similarly,  copyrighted  statistical  materials 
could  be  manipulated  to  determine  such 
things  as  the  projected  price  of  a  stock  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  production 
schediUee,  the  length  of  women's  skirts  for 
next  season,  wage  scales,  or  tomorrow's 
weather.  In  each  of  theee  Instances,  and 
there  are  innumerable  examples,  the  com- 
piler of  the  statistics,  would  receive  no  com- 
pensation for  his  considerable  efforts,  except 
possibly  for  the  sale  of  the  Initial  copyrighted 
volume. 
In  each  case  of  such  manipulation  oi  the 


copyrighted  mathematical  or  statistical  data. 
the  copyright  proprietor  would  be  reason- 
ably compensated  only  If  It  were  Infringe- 
ment to  convert  his  work  into  machine  read- 
able form.  If  this  Is  not  the  law.  then  he 
receives  little  or  nothing  for  his  labors  while 
others   benefit.  ,    ,     » 

The   uses   to   which   other   forms   of   fact 
works  can  be  put  provide  examples  of  the 
extreme  Importance  of  properly  setting  the 
TKilnt  at  which  copyright  infringement  oc- 
curs. For  example,   the  Encyclopedia   But- 
lanica  can  be  converted  Into  machine  read- 
able   form    and    used    as    the    Input    of    a 
computer.  If  this  conversion  does  not  consti- 
tute infringement  at  this  point  no  payment 
need  be  made  to  the  copyright  proprietor  or 
permission  obtained.  Now  If  someone  in  the 
Kreat  public  with   access  to   this  computer 
input   desires   Information   In   the   encyclo- 
pedia he  can  retrieve  It  and  have  the  per- 
tinent material  Hashed  on  a  screen  for  him 
to  read  and.  If  desired,  the  Image  on  the 
screen  can  be  converted  into  hard  copy,  l.e  . 
can  be  reproduced  In  print  form  on  paper. 
Of  course.  In  addition  to  this  one  encyclo- 
pedia, the  computer  proprietor  might  utilize 
the  other  nine  leading  encyclopedias  so  as 
to  provide   better   service   to   the    computer 
users.  If  the  law  is  that  only  If  the  end  use 
is  an  Infringement  can  the  various  copyright 
proprietors  object  to  the  use  of  their  works, 
all   of   the   proprietors   may   collect   exactly 
nothing  because  any  one  use  of  the  Input 
by  an  Individual  would  very  likely  be  con- 
Mdered  a  fair  use  and,  therefore,  a  non-in- 
j ringing  use.  Accordingly,  each  of  the  ency- 
clopedia publishers  would  obtain  no  revenue 
from  and  have  no  control  over  the  use  of  its 
copyrighted   publication,  even  though  such 
use  could  destroy  the  salabiUty  of  the  work 
which  It  produced  at  enormous  expense. 

The  point  of  this  discussion  is  that  If 
input  does  not  constitute  infringement,  and 
If  'the  manipulation  does  not  constitute  in- 
frin-'ement,  and  If  the  output  happens  not  to 
be  infringement,  the  copyright  proprietor  Is 
defenseless.  The  inevitable  result  of  such  a 
.■nem  is  that  there  will  be  no  publication 
of  material  which  can  be  "borrowed"  In  such 
a  way  as  to  destroy  or  seriously  impair  the 
market  for  the  copyrighted  work. 

2.  Unless  the  conversion  of  copyrighted 
materials  into  machine  readable  form  con- 
stitutes Infringement,  the  copyright  propri- 
etor also  loses  potential  Income  from  the 
sale  of  his  own  works  in  machine  readable 
forrn.  "Hie  solution  of  this  problem  Is  to  hold 
that  the  conversion  or  copying  of  a  work 
into  machine  readable  form  for  computer 
Input  constitutes  Infringement. 

An  illustration  of  this  point  is  the  case  of 
the  publisher  of  a  directory  listing  all  United 
States  retailers  of  drugs  and  providing  twenty 
characteristics  of  each  retailer,  such  as  loca- 
tion of  principal  office,  number  of  employees, 
annual  sales,  names  of  the  proprietors  or 
principal  officers,  non-drug  products  carried, 
etc.  The  directory  Is  available  In  either 
printed  form  or  In  punched  cards  or  Tape  for 
use  as  computer  input.  It  is  certainly  easy  to 
see  that  If  a  competitor  also  markets  the 
same  Information,  taken  free  of  charge  from 
the  original  printed  work  or  a  duplication  of 
the  punched  cards  or  tape,  that  the  original 
publisher  cannot  compete  because  the  second 
comer  has  avoided  the  tremendous  expense 
of    feathering   the   information. 

The  copyright  proprietor  cannot  enjoin 
Fuch  blatant  copying  or  collect  damages  from 
the  one  who  copied  the  materials  unless  con- 
version of  copyrighted  material  into  machine 
readable  form"  for  eventual  use  as  computer 
input  and  the  duplication  of  copyrighted 
materials  already  In  machine  readable  form 
both  constitute  Infringement.  As  for  suing 
the  end  user  of  the  copied  cards  or  npes.  his 
use  mav  be  a  fair  use  becaure  the  copied 
data  has  been  Integrated  Into  a  nation-wide 
computer  network  and  each  end  user  only 
utilizes  small  bits  of  the  Information  at  a 
time.  The  result,  unless  the  conversion  Into 
machine  readable  form  for  use  as  computer 


Input  constitutes  Infringement.  Is  that  the 
copyright  proprietor  has  no  remedy  even 
though  his  works  are  being  unfairly  used  to 
destroy  him. 

3  Again,  unless  the  conversion  of  copy- 
righted materials  Into  machine  readable 
form  constitutes  Infringement,  the  copyright 
proprietor  mav  find  himself  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  using  "his  own  works  as  part  of  his 
own  computer  system  since  other  systems 
operators  could  (a)  appropriate  the  printed 
work  by  copying  It  into  machine  readable 
form  or  (b)  duplicate  the  originator's  ma- 
chine readable  materials  and  thereby  avoid 
the  expense  of  Independently  obtaining  the 
Information. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  consider  a  pub- 
Usher  of  a  legal  digest  which  classifies  all  of 
the  published  case  reports  into  a  legal  clas- 
sification svstem  and  publishes  the  digest  In 
printed  fcrm.  It  also  offers  an  additional 
computerized  search  system  to  lawyers.  The 
computer  input  consists  of  the  cases  as  clas- 
sified In  the  digest.  A  competitor  can  convert 
the  cases  listed  In  the  original  publisher's 
digest  into  machine  readable  form  for  use 
as  input  for  a  competitive  computer  search 
service  Now  if  the  use  by  the  lawyer  Is  the 
sole  test  of  infringement,  then  no  infringe- 
ment exists  (because  such  use  Is  a  "fair 
u.se").  It  Is  submitted  that  such  a  result 
Is  atrocious  as  a  matter  of  law,  good  sense, 
and  ethical  behavior. 

4.  If  the  copyright  owner  must  rely  only 
on  computer  ovitput  as  infringement,  he  will 
lind  it  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
police  the  .system.  Tlie  potential  for  abuse  is 
enormous  because  the  computer  has  such 
widespread  application.  It  is  submitted  that 
the  on'v  vfiv  the  copyright  proprietor  can 
control  the  mis-use  of  his  copvTlghted  mate- 
rials is  to  control  the  input.  This  Involves  a 
reasonably  feasible  task  compared  to  the  im- 
possibllitv  of  discovering  and  checking  each 
bit  of  output  and  then  trying  to  determine 
If  it  constitutes  an  Infringement  or  a  fair 
use. 

CONCLUSION 

As  of  the  writing  of  this  paper  (May  19671 . 
the  House  Copvright  Law  Revision  Bill  pro- 
vides that  the  conversion  of  copyrighted 
material  Into  machine  readable  form  consti- 
tutes, subject  to  the  defense  of  fair  use.  In- 
frineement.  I  agree  with  this  solution  to  the 
problem  and  hope  that  the  Senate  will  also 
agree  with  the  House.  If  experience  indicates 
that  his  solution  is  not  in  the  public  Interest. 
then  the  Bill  can  be  amended  to  refiect  the 
deficiencies  which  may  appear  as  time  goes 

"Mv  prediction  Is  that  the  publishers  will 
do  an  excellent  Job  of  handling  the  new 
technology  and  there  will  be  no  need  to  make 
any  major  revisions  in  the  future.  The  pub- 
lishers will  not  be  able  to  sit  back  and  do 
nothing  (as  predicted  by  .some)  because  there 
will  always  be  at  least  one  publioher  i  or  the 
fear  that" there  will  be  one)  in  the  vanguard 
and  he  will  force  the  others  as  a  matter  ol 
competitive  necessity  to  find  the  best  ways 
to  utilize  the  computer  and  related  devices. 
No  publisher  will  want  to  concede  the  new 
technology  to  his  competitors. 


Economics.  Automation  and  Copyright 

(By    Charles    H.    Lieb.    Paskus,    Gordon    & 

Hyman) 

Most  people  agree  that  full  use  should  be 
made  of  the  burgeoning  computer  tech- 
nology—for education,  for  information  stor- 
age and  dissemination  and  for  any  other 
purposes  that  can  be  found  for  this  modern- 
day  genie  Publishers  and  authors  certainly 
concur  with  this.  Their  function  is  to  gen- 
erate and  to  distribute  their  intellectual 
work  product  to  all  within  reach  and  the 
broader  their  reach,  the  greater  their  satis- 
faction ,     ,    „, 

The  perplexing  problem,  however,  is  how 
to  accomplish  these  imaginatively  useful  pur- 
poses and  at  the  same  time  assure  the  produ- 
cers adequate   reward   and   recognition   and 
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protection    against   distortion   to   encourage 
them  to  continue  to  produce. 

My  purpose  is  to  discuss  the  first  factor, 
the  reward,  and  to  leave  other  problems  for 
separate  consideration. 

REWARD    TO    AtrrHOR    AND    PUBLISHER 

If  reward— rovaltles  to  author  and  profit  to 
the  publisher- is  recognized  as  a  basic  factor 
which  infiuences  the  production  and  flow 
of  most  intellectual  work,  we  must  keep  In 
mind  some  simple  but  immutable  laws  of 
economics  when  we  consider  the  rules  under 
which  the  work  is  to  be  stored  and  used  in 
computers.  ,     .» 

A  work  usually  will  be  published  only  If 
It  Is  expected  to  be  profitable. 

Publishing  profits  depend  on  sales,  sales 
depend  on  'effective  demand."  a  desire  to 
purchase  implemented  by  the  financial  abil- 
ity to  ptirchase. 

The  effective  demand  or  "the  market 
varies  widely  for  different  kinds  of  work. 
What  is  needed  for  meaningful  discussion 
is  a  searching  examination  of  the  market 
for  each  of  the  various  kinds  of  publishing 
upon  which  computers  will  draw  for  their 
input  and  the  effect  of  that  input  upon  the 
relevant  market. 

In  stressing  the  importance  of  the  mar- 
ket we  must  stress  at  the  same  time  the 
direct  relation  between  it  and  thu  amount  of 
the  make-readv  cost  that  precedes  publica- 
tion Manv  of  those  participating  In  the 
copvright  revision  discussions  seem  not  to 
realize  that  there  is  more  to  publishing  than 
the  simple  printing  of  a  manuscript  In 
manv  areas  of  publishing,  publishers  creat* 
the  publishing  concept,  seek  out  and  com- 
mission the  authors  to  write  the  work,  pay 
substantial  advances  to  finance  their  efforU, 
and  actively  participate  in  the  shaping  and 
editing  of  the  work.  -Hie  lead  time  between 
concept  and  publication  may  be  five.  six. 
seven  or  more  years:  the  investment  before 
the  first  dollar  of  return  may  be  and  fre- 
quently is  very  substantial. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  fully  understood 
that  the  make-ready  cost  of  producing  a 
given  work  is  fixed  regardless  of  the  number 
of  copies  sold.  The  size  of  the  market  m  re- 
lation to  the  size  of  the  make-ready  invest- 
ment therefore  determines  whether  the  work 
Is  accepted  for  publication. 

For  the  most  part  the  market  to  which 
publishing  is  geared  is  a  market  for  books  in 
traditional  format,  to  be  read  in  volume 
form  Another  way  to  say  this  is  to  say  that 
a  book's  price  is  fixed  in  the  light  of  the  pub- 
lisher's estimate  of  the  utmiber  of  copies 
that  win  be  purchased  for  reading  m  vol- 
ume form.  There  is.  of  course,  a  difference 
between  the  number  of  readers  of  a  bock 
and  the  number  of  copies  sold  because  many 
books  are  purchased  for  multi-person  use. 
But  this  is  a  factor  that  the  publisher  can 
measure  and  take  into  account  when  he 
makes  his  market  estimate 

The  appropriation  ol  the  textual  content 
of  a  book  for  computer  use  may  drastically 
shrink  that  market.  The  effect  x^nil  be  differ- 
ent for  different  kinds  of  publishing.  Com- 
puter input  of  the  contents  of  a  general  pur- 
pose desk  dictiomviy  or  of  a  summer  novel 
may  have  no  noticeable  consequences,  but 
input  of  a  technical  encyclopedia  or  a  text- 
book may  l.ave  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
number  of  copies  sold. 

An  example  mav  be  helpful.  A  publisher 
believes  that  a  reference  book  on  an  advanced 
subject  If  acceptably  priced  will  have  a 
worldvride  market  of  4500  copies.  He  esti- 
r:iates  on  the  basis  of  past  experience  that 
he  will  '^ell  2500  copies  to  librarians  and  in- 
stitutions and  the  remainder  to  miscellane- 
ous purchasers.  His  break-even  point  may  be 
half  of  what  he  hopes  to  sell.  He  proceeds 
to  publish,  trusting  that  his  market  estimate 

IS  correct  »    ..  » 

Suppose,  howevc-.  that  the  copyright  stat- 
ute is  changed,  as  some  suggest,  to  permit 
computer  storage  and  use  of  the  text  of  the 
work   at   an   initial   cost   to   the   system   no 
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greater  than  the  single  copy  price  of  the 
book.  Suppose  also  that  after  such  a  change 
in  statute  the  190  libraries  making  up  the 
Edunet  system.  Instead  of  purchasing  190 
copies,  together  purchase  only  one:  that  the 
libraries  serviced  by  the  New  York  State 
library  svstem  together  purchase  only  one: 
that  government  agencies  instead  of  pur- 
chasing 100  or  200  copies  as  before,  also  pur- 
chase only  one,  and  that  industrial  institu- 
tions with  multiple  branch  libraries  follow 
the  same  practice. 

The  publisher  now  faces  a  substantially 
reduced  market  What  will  he  do?  Can  he 
publish  the  work''  In  a  classroom  marketing 
exercise  the  answer  would  be  easy.  If  he 
thinks  that  the  systems  composing  the 
smaller  market  will  pay  more  for  the  work. 
he  will  raise  the  per  copy  price  sufficiently 
to  assure  the  needed  return  Instead  of  plan- 
ning to  sell  4500  copies  at  $10  per  copy,  he 
may  now  plan  to  sell  100  copies  at  S450  per 
copy.  His  return  and  the  author's  royalty  will 
be  the  same.  But  society  will  be  the  loser. 
The  individual  desiring  to  read  the  work  in 
volume  form  will  be  unable  to  do  so.  He  will 
have  been  priced  out  of  the  market  by  a 
misuse  and  malfunctioning  of  the  distribu- 
tion system.  This  would  be  undesirable  so- 
cially, politically  and  phllosophlcaUy. 

And  what  of  the  educational  program  pre- 
pared speclflcally  for  computerized  instruc- 
tion systems?  If  the  publisher  sells  the  pro- 
gram to  one  school  district  will  schools  in 
other  districts  be  free  to  use  it  merely  by 
obtaining  a  printout?  Will  the  publisher  then 
feel  impelled  to  charge  the  first  school  dis- 
trict a  sufficiently  high  price  to  enable  him 
to  recoup  his  entire  coet  and  provide  him 
with  a  profit?  If  he  does  so  is  It  not  Ukely 
that  the  district,  no  matter  how  much  It 
desires  'he  program,  will  decide  that  It  can- 
not afford  to  pay  such  a  price?  These,  it 
seems  to  me.  are  not  unfair  examples  of 
what  may  flow  from  the  broad  computer 
exemptions  from  copyright  protection  so  ear- 
nestly but  misguldedly  requested  by  some  of 
those  partl.-lpatlng  in  the  copyright  revision 
debate. 

Uncontrolled  Input  subject  to  royalty  pay- 
ment on  printout  would  not  seem  to  be  a 
solution.  It  would  be  difficult  and  expensive 
to  monitor  the  use  of  printout  and  to  charge, 
collect,  .ind  pay  i  how  much?)  for  such  use. 
It  might  be  difficult  la  the  context  of  free 
Input  to  determine  the  parameters  of  fair 
use.  But  even  more  Importantly  such  a  sys- 
tem of  uncontrolled  Input  subject  to  pay- 
ment on  printout  would  not  help  the  pub- 
lisher with  his  pre-publication  problem. 
Certainly  he  could  make  no  market  estimate 
under  conditions  as  they  exist  today,  with 
no  experience  on  which  to  base  his  Judg- 
ment and,  indeed,  with  only  the  barest  pro- 
totype of  a  computerized  Information  sys- 
tem market  In  existence.  If  because  of 
computer  input  without  arrangement  for 
payment,  the  publisher  Is  unable  to  make  a 
reliable  pre-publication  market  estimate, 
he  may  lose  his  ability  to  publish  the  very 
works  which  the  computer  system  will  need. 
It  may  Indeed  be  argued  that  protection 
against  free  input  will  be  more  important 
to  the  publisher  in  the  years  Immediately 
ahead  when  the  marketing  exp>erience  is  be- 
ing built  up.  than  later  when  the  extent  of 
computer  use  and  Its  effect  on  the  market  for 
works  in  their  traditional  form  will  be  better 
known. 

V.<^RIABLE    PRICIJNO    SYSTEM 

One  approach,  however,  appears  to  meet 
all  needs.  This  is  to  retain  copyright  protec- 
tion against  unauthorized  computer  Input 
and  to  adopt  what  I  will  call  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  a  variable  pricing  system, 
a  system  under  which  one  price  will  be  paid 
for  the  work  in  traditional  format  and  a 
higher  price  for  system  use.  The  systems 
should   not   feel   aggrieved   about   the    price 
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difference.  The  nature  and  the  value  of  their 
use  is  different  and  there  is  no  reason,  equi- 
tably or  logically,  why  their  cost  should  not 
be   different. 

We  shall  have  problems,  of  course.  In  de- 
termining the  price  to  be  charged  for  sys- 
tem use  under  a  variable  pricing  system.  No 
one  need  fear,  however,  that  the  prices  will 
be  unreasonable  Publishing  is  a  competitive 
business,  and  no  one  publisher  can  monopo- 
lize the  body  of  knowledge  in  any  field.  If 
one  publisher's  price  Is  too  high.  It  will  not 
be  long  before  normal  competition  brings 
It  down.  The  price  that  the  systems  will  be 
charged  may  be  In  the  form  of  a  single  pay- 
ment, a  series  of  payments  In  the  nature  of 
royalties,  or  a  combination  of  both.  Possi- 
bly the  charge  may  vary  from  system  to  sys- 
tem, depending  on  the  size  of  the  system,  the 
number  of  locations  served,  the  number  of 
uses,  and  the  quantity  of  Information  used. 
But  In  any  case  It  will  be  arranged  In  ad- 
vance of  input  and  use  so  that  the  pub- 
lisher can  estimate  his  return. 

Let  me  turn  to  our  hypothetical  example 
of  the  reference  book  again  to  see  how  the 
variable  pricing  system  might  operate.  We 
assumed  that  In  today's  market,  the  pub- 
lisher estimates  a  sale  of  4500  copies.  Now 
let  us  look  at  the  same  publisher  contem- 
plating publication  of  the  same  kind  of 
work  ten  years  hence,  and  let  us  suppose 
that  during  the  ten-year  Interval  he  has  been 
publishing  under  the  variable  pricing  sys- 
tem. He  may  at  that  future  time  estimate 
his  market  at  1000  copies  for  sale  for  tradi- 
tional use  (much  below  his  former  break- 
even point)  and  50  copies  (perhaps  In 
machine-readable  form)  for  sale  to  systems. 
Because  of  years  of  experience  In  publish- 
ing for  this  dual  market,  pricing  has  become 
a  routine  affair.  The  probable  return  from 
sale  for  traditional  use  and  from  systems  is 
reasonably  ascertainable.  The  work  is  pub- 
lished, it  Is  circulated  in  volume  form,  and 
It  is  stored  and  used  In  the  computer  sys- 
tems. All  are  satisfied:  the  reader  has  his 
volume,  system  users  have  the  work  avail- 
able in  the  systems,  and  the  author  and 
publisher,  enjoying  their  normal  return,  are 
encouraged  to  create  and  distribute  more  of 
their  Intellectual  work  product. 

Accepting  the  projection  as  fact,  how  then 
during  the  transitional  period  can  we  make 
published  work  accessible  for  computer  use, 
protect  copyright  owners  against  loss  of  their 
Incentive  to  publish,  and  at  the  same  time 
build  the  body  of  experience  upon  which  a 
variable  pricing  system  can  be  based? 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

An  approach  of  gradualism — one  which 
will  encourage  the  parties  themselves  to 
work  out  solutions  as  best  they  can  and  at 
the  same  time  assure  them  of  government 
help  when  needed,  would  appear  to  be 
indicated.  Such  an  approach  would  encom- 
pass the  following  steps : 

1.  The  prompt  enactment  of  S.  597,  the 
copyright  revision  bill.  Too  much  time  and 
effort  have  been  spent  to  permit  further  de- 
lay. Exemptions  which  would  enlarge  the 
rights  of  computer  users  should  be  avoided. 
No  matter  how  well  Intended,  they  may 
weaken  or  destroy  the  Incentive  to  create 
and  publish.  It  would  be  a  Pyrrhic  victory 
If  computers  gained  free  access  to  works  In 
print  only  to  lose  future  works  which  because 
of  lack  of  economic  Incentive  might  never 
be  produced. 

2.  Publishers  and  Interested  computer 
users  should  cooperate  In  experimenting  on 
an  Informal  and  ad  hoc  basis  In  each  of  the 
varloiis  segments  of  publishing  that  are  of 
mutual  Interest.  First  steps  have  already 
been  taken  along  these  lines.  Federal  agen- 
cies, including  not  only  those  that  are 
Information  producers  and  users  but  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission   as   well  should  encotirage  and 
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assist  these  efforts.  In  this  manner  the  nece-s- 
sary  body  of  experience  can  be  acquired  in 
judging  the  Interaction  between  the  neecl> 
of  advancing  computer  technologies  ;infi 
those  of  the  producers  and  publishers  lii 
intellectual  work. 

3.  A  Study  Commission  should  be  estab- 
lished to  keep  in  touch  with  the  experi- 
mentation and  should  from  time  to  time 
make  recommendations  to  Congress  for 
needed  changes  in  the  law.  This  would  assur,^ 
all  interests  of  a  ready  forum  for  redress  of 
inequities  as  they  develop. 

This  kind  of  program  would  permit  ex- 
perimentation by  educators,  librarian.-, 
equipment  manufacturers,  and  others,  ani 
at  the  same  time  preserve  the  economic  un- 
derpinnings of  the  publishers  and  author.- 
who  produce  the  material  that  the  educa- 
tors, librarians,  and  equipment  manufac- 
tures need  for  their  experiments. 

Some  have  expressed  the  fear  that  pub- 
lishers will  not  cooperate  In  this  effort.  t;k  = 
Is  hardly  reasonable.  Publishers  today  are 
offering  their  cooperation  to  government  in-l 
private  systems.  They  do  it  not  only  In  the 
public  Interest  but  In  their  own  self-lntere^r 
It  would  be  a  short-sighted  Industry  which 
would  refuse  cooperation  If  the  altemativ? 
were  Ukely  to  be  unpalatable  legislation. 

Some  have  expressed  concern  about  the 
delays  that  may  result  from  the  need  to  iif- 
gotlate  with  publishers  for  system  rights  ;t 
particular  works.  This  seems  a  needless  io.:r 
for  the  Immediate  future.  It  will  be  year.-, 
we  are  told,  before  large  amounts  of  text 
will  be  stored  In  automated  systems  for  gen- 
eral use.  Certainly  the  minor  delays  that  mav 
result  from  the  need  to  negotiate  Input 
agreements  are  a  small  price  for  the  pre?- 
ervation  In  the  public  Interest  of  the  ge- 
nomic viability  of  authorship  and  priv,;te 
publishing  during  this  transition  period. 

There  Is  a  kind  of  unreality  to  the  pleas 
we  hear  from  some  for  the  right  to  take  cop:- 
rlghted  works  preemptively  for  computer 
use,  I  say  "unreality"  because  we  live  in  .i 
society  In  which  much  of  the  published 
material  that  the  pleaders  desire  to  use  Is 
produced  and  published  for  a  profit  Incen- 
tive which  would  be  destroyed  by  the  taking. 
In  approaching  the  problem  before  us.  then. 
we  must  consider  not  only  the  needs  of  the 
users  but  those  of  the  producers,  Sound 
solutions  can  be  found,  but  only  If  they  s.-.t- 
Isfy  the  needs  of  all. 

Electronic     COMPrrrERs:     Storage    .m;d 

Retrieval 

(By  Mervln  E.  MuUer.  University  of 

Wisconsin) 

Following  Is  a  brief  perspective  of  a  tew 
of  the  main  arteries  of  a  road  map  to  view 
the  use  of  electronic  computers  In  the  stor.  .e 
and  processing  of  Intellectual  information  in 
the  next  few  years.  It  may  appear  somewhat 
negative,  but  I  want  to  be  sure  we  recognize 
that  many  problems  are  still  In  need  of  .a.- 
swers  if  computers  are  to  fulfill  their  promise 
In  this  application. 

To  Interpret  what  follows,  the  meaning  of 
computer  storage  and  processing  of  Intellec- 
tual Information  must  be  clear.  Intellectual 
Information  Is  In  computer  storage  if  it 
resides  on  some  medium  which  can  be  ric- 
cessed  and  used  (directly  manipulated)  bv 
the  computer.  Computer  processing  of  intel- 
lectual Information  implies  that  the  infor- 
mation can  be  analyzed  or  compared  within 
the  computer  for  loglcaJ  relevance.  Thus,  one 
caii  make  a  distinction  between  processing 
Information  about  Information  (something 
which  computers  can  do  today — for  example 
Indexes)  and  actually  processing  the  Infor- 
mation. Thus,  one  could  Imagine  storage  and 
processing  of  information  separately. 

The  cost  Implications  of  storage  and  proc- 
essing of  information  is  a  complex  topic.  I 
will  explain  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  It  is 
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,i«cult   to   determine   cost.,    which   will.    I      -"^^at   -em   -"--.ly  and   ,n   .rms  of      -- -  -  ^C-<on^.nlent.  T-^^^ 

hope,  be  sufficient  to  Justify  the  real  iieed      "le  functions  "     \'^«  ^^^^^^f^^^^^^^VJage  The  organization  of   files  of   Information 

«,  question  some  of  the  claims  made  that      mind    needed    '^'^""^^""ff^/^I^^^^^  ^^^ts  whether  or  not  each   item  must  be 

computet     Storage      P'""""  a  psychological  component.  piLt    ORGANIZATION-  ACCESS    (READWRITt    OR    BOTH; 

^'"""'"' '  The    psychological    component    which    is  RANKINGS  FROM  1  THROUGH  4 

_— relevant   here   Includes   one's   insistence   on  ^ 

imiex  or  relerence  pointers..  P              P              P  information   availability   when  it   Is   needed. —  -  - 

Access  and  inventory               p              p              P  Proni   the   viewpoint   of   the   computer,   this  i»i»  ol  use         iMit 

control                             P              '■^  could  mean  to  perform  either  processing  or  r     T     D     C     T      D 

'"•^'l:ro'n;prSle....P              N              N  storage    in    one'  of    three    time    mode,    as L_LL_L_L_ 

Computer  usable -  N             M             r  follows: 

1.  When  convenient  for  the  machine.  serial  (with  or  witliout  useful             i      i     «     i     i    oi 

"  One  of  the  great  contributions  that  John  2.  At  pre-speclfied  time  points.                             ordering  ol  data) 4433     4       « 

Von  Neumann  made  to  the  development  of         3.  on  demand.  ^„n„ter  on       KTandom/serial  without  blick::    3     3     2     2     3       3 

dlcltal  computers  was  to  recognize  and  ex-  These  three  time  modes  of  computer  op-      »'°^j,^^,„|' _ 2     2     14     2       2 

niut   the   fact    that    computer   Instructions      eration  can  be  conflicting  ;ind  can  cause  a 

i,wl  data  m  machine  sensible  form  could  be      price  performance  analysis   to  be  very  dlfB-      - 

TO  tied    together     However,    for    large    scale      ^ult  to  derive,  If  not  Impossible  with  today  s        1  Not  available. 

information  handling  systems  Involving  equipment  and  knowledge,  if  simultaneous  'Yhere  are  .several  other  important  aspects 
many  users  simultaneously  executive  differ-  operations  ;ire  occurring.  Of  course,  these  ^.j^j^.^  will  be  mentioned  briefly.  One  Is  the 
ert  functions  It  now  appears  to  be  essential  problems  are  solvable  by  at  least  fair  ^^,^5^10^  of  security  of  the  information,  that 
TO  keen  In  mind  the  differences  between  the      apiiroximatlons.  ig  the  control  of  access  for  reading  or  writing 

storage  of  Information  and  the  processing  of  xo  realize  the  economy  of  size  and  Increase      ^^  info.matlon.  or  both.  This  In  turn  depends 

instructions  or  information,  especially  If  all  m  comjjutlng  power,  one  can  imagine  many  ^p^^^  ^^^^  fuctors  as:  (1)  mode  ..nd  number 
of  the  intellectual  information  is  desired  to  u^ers  having  access  to  a  facility  at  the  same  ^^  users,  (2)  file  organization.  (3)  use  of 
be  m  computer  usable  form,  Tlie  reasons  for  ume.  This  possibility  arises  because  of  fan-  removable  or  non  removable  storage,  (4) 
this  separation  are  economic— large  files  of  ^^^^^^  accomplishments  in  memory  speeds  j^g^ia  (digital,  analog),  graphical,  pictorial. 
information  are  expensive  to  create  and  during  the  past  15  years— from  10  ■■  seconds,  ^^^^^j^^  ^j^^  (5)  back-up  need  In  case  of 
m  ilntaln  within  computer  storage  if  one  is      ^  ^q  "  seconds  to  10-"  seconds;   comparable     ,nachine  failures. 

to  have  computer  access  to  the  information      improvements  in  input  or  output  have  been         other  cost  factors  that  need  to  be  taken 
Q^jlckly  by  a  factor  of  10  to  30  instead  of  10'.  ^^^^  account  include  tiie  number  and  i>T>es 

Tlie  potential  for  computers  to  aid  in  the  xhus  it  appears  that  because  of  this  Im-  ^j  ^^^^  channels  lor  getting  information  be- 
ctoriee  aiid  processing  of  large  volumes  of  balance  many  users  could  have  simultaneous  ^.^-een  various  types  ol  storage.  Tliey  play  an 
Intellectual  information  Is  limited  not  only  access— the  concept  of  time  sharing.  How-  important  role  in  determining  costs.  How- 
hv  current  technology  and  their  economics,  ever,  this  ignores  the  time  mode  of  operation  ^^.^j.  ^^^^  amount  of  channel  use  is  usually 
but  ^lso  by  social  environmental,  legal,  and  ^j.  media  mode  of  the  Intellectual  materials,  mverselv  related  to  the  amount  of  available 
D<;vchological  components.  I  will  try  to  indl-  Furthermore,  current  high  speed  memories  computer  memory  for  a  specific  user  s  task, 
rate  whv  these  coinnonents  are  relevant.  are  exceedingly  small  when  compared  to  the     ^.^^^  ^^  access  involves  not  only  channel  cost 

A  ria.4ical  aDoroach  to  the  economic  com-  needs  of  information  handling  systems  (32  ^^^  ^^^^  pgy  bit  per  time  interval  of  storage. 
^nrlpnTt'ould  be  to  trv  to  measure  the  cost  to  256)  x  48  x  Iff'  bits  compared  to  storage  ^3^,^  s^,ch  factors  as  central  processor  time. 
^»r  wt  nr  cost  ner  character  of  information  currentlv  estimated  to  be  somewhere  between  n^emorv  size  needed,  safety  reliability  factors, 
fn-  the  stor-iee  and  processing  of  the  infor-      10^  to   10"  bits  for  a  large  library.  ^nd  software  cost  for  level  of  performance. 

r^'  tion    This    ipproach   is  difficult  to  carry  However,    all    is   not   bleak,    by    the   early     ^^^^  ^ost  of  handling  intellectual   inlorma- 

n-.r  if  multlnle  users  and  multiple  machine  1970-5  we  may  have  nano-second  speeds  for  ^j^^  ^iso.  It  is  determined  on  the  relative 
nrTivitie«!  can  take  place  simultaneously,  jarge  and  fast  access  storage,  for  example:  gj^g  of  main  memory  and  auxiliary  memory. 
rprt^lnlv  most  of  the  fears  of  the  threat  of  sORAM-Block  oriented  random  access  mem-  ^his  Is  reflected  both  iu  CPU  utilization  and 
computers  to  authors  and  publishers  become  orv:  SONIC-Pllm  memory;  and  laser  beam  channel  utilization  as  well  as  programming 
rp,i  onlv  if  multiple  users  can  share  a  com-      techniques      associated      with      photo     disc     complexity. 

^  uer  for  economical  use.  storage.  ^  In  summary,  the  economical  use  of  com- 

'    Pnrthermore    a   device   which   provides   a  with  this  in  mind,  let  us  consider  other        ,^ers  appears  to  require  a  number  of  iisers 

- /,•  ^oKt  rvpr  bit  or  character  of  Information  components  of  the  feasibility  and  cost  as-  ^^^  ^^  number  of  dlHerent  applications.  This 
t^"v  not  be  as  reliable  or  It  may  requh-e  use  pects.  If  one  could  preclude  the  need  to  ^,.pe  of  environment  raises  many  legal  ques- 
S  the  oomouter's  central  processor,  or  It  update  files  of  information  (Insert,  delete,  tions  of  access  and  protection:  such  as-whai 
ni  ,v  renuire  ereater  Implementation  costs  modify,  .send  to  history)  and  imagine  only  ^^^^  ^e  stored  about  individuals  The  cost 
Thin  another  device  >  I  have  Ignored  the  cost  adding  informatlon-namely  books,  or  images  ^  ts  include  a  psychological  /actor- 
ofconvertlnett^e  non-machine  created  In-  of  them-then  the  economic  and  technical  ^^^t  is  really  needed  on  demand,  dnforma- 
formatlon  into  machine  usable  information,      questions  are  coixsiderably  simplified.  ^jon  from  poison  centers,  yes.  but  prior  elec- 

Fnallv   in  addition  to  cost  there  is  need  to  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  user     tion  results?) 

cTasder  aspects  such  as  space  and  durabll-      interface  to  the  computer,  that  is.  how  many  j  ^^  ^^^t  have  a  simple  solution  to  a  com- 

itv  HLt«rtcallv  since  the  introduction  of  other  users  can  be  served  at  the  same  time,  .^^  problem.  I  have  tried  to  indicate  why  the 
d'ntal  compute!^  (1951) ,  we  have  been  view-  and  whether  or  not  there  Is  a  single  service  determination  of  costs  are  complex  and  why 
1-^  in  eeneral  an  Increase  in  computational  ime  or  more  than  on^-the  size  of  the  computers  today  cannot  pose  a  real  threat  to 
nd  data  processing  productivity  related  to  information  files  is  also  important.  The  pos-  ^^  publishers  or  authors.  It  is  my  hope  that 
Vn  eoinomv  ?f  size  sibility  of  such  serrices  today  are  summarized     multi-media    information    systems    will    be 

ISS-\i.sirrr.rrs  __^s^^^™-^cco«.^__  r„r.^".r=erir.»"" »- 

'■economy  of  size"  argument  may  be  a  de-                                                               Serv.ce  line  references 

ceptive   view    of    the    economic   component.                                                      _ ^  on  Cost  of  Storage : 

especially  since  much  intellectual  Informa-                          ^^^^                         Single         Mult'P'e  j'  David    C.    Evans,    Scientific    American. 

tion  Is  not  in  a  computer  usable  form.  How-                                                       r     i     D     C     T     D  September  1966,  especially  page  82. 

ever,   historically,    In   general,   the    curve   Is                                                       i,     i     «  o  l  C  Hobbs  Proceedings.  Fall  Joint  Com- 

corrcct.  although  usually  as  computers  got ■  .D^tcT  Co^Jerence.  1963,  especially  page  302. 

bisger  and  faster,  one  tried  to  do  more,  with  one  user  at  a  time Y    M    M     Y     M    N  f^    Legal  and  Educational  Implications  of 

the  end  result  that  the  total  computer  in-  Multiple  users  at  a  time:                   n     N     N     Y      MY  ProDOsed  Legislation.  See  May   1967  issue  of 

stallation  cost  more.  To  get  at  the  ^f  ou^           ^^^"X.''e''a  Piicat"o-nV;.-.V.-.-.V;.  N     N     N     Y     M    M  %ZmunicaUons  of  the  ACM. 

components  of  the  problem,  one  needs  to           ""  v ^  james  P.  Titus,  page  314. 

September  1966,  especially  p.  82.  ease  01  use  auu 
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MAN  IN  A  TOUGH  JOB 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINireSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  12,  1968 

Mr.    NELBEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    today's 
Wall  Street  Journal  carries  an  enlight- 
ening article  by  Jonathan  Spivak  on  the 
difBcult  conditions  with  which  Commis- 
sioner Walter  E.  Washington  must  deal. 
As   ranking    minority    member   on    the 
House  District  Committee.  I  include  it 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Mayor   on  the  Spot:   Worsening  DrmctrL- 
Tixs  Confront  the  New  Head  op  Capital 
Government — Walter    Washington    Gets 
Some    Praise,    But    Racial.    Social    Prob- 
lems Persist  in   District — The  Tourists 
Stat  at  Home 

(By  Jonathan  Spivak) 
Washington. — Gangs  of  teen-age  delin- 
quents demanding  protection  payments  from 
local  mrt-cTiants:  a  rash  of  arson  attempts; 
shoplceepeVB  shot  and  killed  during  brazen 
daylight  holdups:  insurance  cancellations 
throughout  much  of  the  central-city  ghetto: 
mounting  fear  of  trouble  as  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Campaign  plans  a  mass  demonstration 
of  public  support  here  on  June  19 

This  Is  only  a  partial  catalog  of  the  woes 
of  Walter  E.  Washington,  the  capital's  first 
mayor  In  more  than  a  century  and  one  of 
the  most  sorely  beset  municipal  administra- 
tors In  the  nation  After  only  seven  months 
In  office,  starting  with  a  period  of  seeming 
peace  and  progress,  the  mayor  and  his  me- 
tropolis are  now  caught  in  a  web  of  worsening 
difficulties. 

Washington's  April  riots,  worst  In  the  na- 
tion, following  the  assassination  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  have  left  a  bitter  aftermath  of 
heightened  racial  tensions,  economic  woes 
and  political  problems  How  well  the  Negro 
mayor  handles  them  may  determine  both  the 
future  of  the  city  and  his  own  political  pros- 
pects. His  P-esldential  appointment  expires 
In  February  1969  Should  he  appear  to  hold 
the  key  to  racial  harmony  in  the  capital,  he 
would  almost  certainly  be  retained  by  who- 
ever succeeds  President  Johnson;  if  not.  an- 
other Negro  leader  will  likely  get  the  post 

Amid  the  mounting  pressures.  Mr.  Wash- 
ington remains  cool  and  contained.  He  care- 
fully walks  a  political  tightrope.  So  far.  he 
satisfies  most  members  of  his  own  race,  who 
form  a  majority  of  the  district's  850.000 
residents,  by  promising  social  chcUge.  Ytt, 
despite  criticism  from  some  white  merchants 
who  charge  excessive  police  restraint  in- 
creased riot  damage,  he  retains  the  support 
of  most  of  the  white  minority  'oecause  of 
what  they  view  as  his  emphasis  on  law  and 
order.  The  newspapers  and  most  of  the  busi- 
ness community  back  him.  By  hard  work  and 
responsiveness,  he  preserves  amiable  rela- 
tions with  key  Congressmen,  many  from  the 
South,  and  turns  aside  the  "Uncle  Tom" 
complaints  of  Negro  militants. 

In  private,  the  mayor  !s  affable,  articulate 
and  persuasive.  In  public,  he  exudes  infec- 
tious optimism.  "This  is  where  the  .iction  is, 
a  great  city  where  everyone  has  an  oppor- 
tunity; that's  what  we  want,  that's  what  it's 
all  about."  he  tells  a  group  of  high  school 
students,  and  they  chorus  approval. 

Mr.  Washington's  achievements  win  wide 
praise.  During  the  riots,  his  nightly  televi- 
sion talks  helped  calm  tempers.  He  rapidly 
mobilized  the  business  community  to  pro- 
vide emergency  food  and  housing  to  victims, 
and  within  a  week  of  the  disorders  he  or- 
g^anlzed  an  ambitious  spring  vacation  pro- 
gram to  keep  3.500  youngsters  occupied  and 
out  of  trouble.  Job  training  programs  for 
poor  youths  have  been  pushed,  slum  land- 
lords hauled  into  court  for  housing  code  vio- 
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latlons,  and  police-community  relations  Im- 
proved. 

CALXINO    FOR    HIGHER    TAXES 

The  mayor  has  filled  more  than  half  the 
384  vacancies  that  existed  In  the  police  de- 
partment when  he  took  ofBce  and  has 
stepped  up  police  patrols  by  20%  In  high- 
crime  areas.  He  has  spurred  salary  Increases 
for  police,  firemen  and  teachers.  With  the 
President's  blessing.  Mayor  Washington  Is 
seeking  Congressional  approval  to  hire  an 
added  1.000  policemen  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $10  million  a  year.  He  has  proposed 
major  budget  increases  for  health  and  wel- 
fare and  has  faced  up  to  the  district's  finan- 
cial plight  by  calling  for  $40  million  in  in- 
creased taxes. 

"He  ranks  with  the  top  few  mayors  in  the 
country  in  terms  of  program  understanding, 
commitment  and  political  ability,"  main- 
tains Thomas  Appleby,  who  heads  the  dis- 
trict's urban  renewal  program. 

Nonetheless,  an  undercurrent  of  criticism 
mounts.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  the  com- 
plaints of  the  whites  who  see  him  as  too  soft 
on  lawbreakers.  On  the  other,  there  are 
charges  from  the  Negro  community  that  the 
mayor  has  not  moved  rapidly  enough  to  at- 
tack the  district's  underlying  social  and  eco- 
nomic ills  and  has  not  given  strong  enough 
leadership. 

"What  did  he  do?  He  restored  order.  That's 
no  big  deal;  so  did  Daley  (Chicago's 
mayon ."  snaps  C.  Sumner  Stone,  a  leader  of 
Wivshlngton's  Black  United  Front  who  has 
been  critical  of  the  mayor  from  the  start. 
"There's  been  no  substantial  increase  In 
Negro  Jobs,  no  substantial  economic  Im- 
provement in  the  ghetto." 

The  district's  Model  Cities  slum-rehabilita- 
tion program  was  limping  when  the  mayo; 
inherited  it,  and  it  remains  bogged  down 
bureaucratically;  not  before  July  will  detailed 
objectives  be  adopted.  An  ambitious  progrnm 
to  develop  :i  new  community  on  surplus 
Federal  land,  proclaimed  by  the  President  last 
August,  is  still  in  the  planning  stage.  Studies 
by  outside  experts  on  Jobs,  housing  and  the 
like  produce  little  progress.  Decentralization 
of  the  district  government  into  convenient, 
quick-responding  neighborhood  service  cen- 
ters, one  of  the  mayor's  first  commitments, 
has  not  yet  begun.  A  bitter  fracas  over  build- 
ing new  freeways,  pitting  white  business  in- 
terests against  militant  Negro  home  owners, 
gains  intensity  while  the  mayor  stalls. 

the    CRITICS'   VIEW 

"He  is  a  gatherer  of  consensus,  moving 
along  lines  of  least  resistance,"  asserts  one 
critic  in  the  district  government.  "He  likes 
to  keep  his  options  open,  postponing  deci- 
sions until  the  last  minute." 

There's  no  doubt  the  mayor  does  tend  to 
be  cautious.  He  prefers  to  avoid  controversy 
and  hesitates  to  commit  himself  until  he  feels 
assured  of  strong  community  support.  Th',.is. 
he  delayed  calling  in  Federal  troops  until  the 
April  riot  was  ilready  raging,  remained  silent 
on  post-riot  rebuilding  plans  for  weeks  while 
sensing  community  sentiment  and  vigorously 
pushed  his  anti-crime  campaign  only  when 
crime  appeared  to  rise  dangerously. 

Mr.  Washington's  highly  Individual  style 
of  administration  troubles  others.  Ills  own 
office  is  not  well  organized,  and  his  time  Is 
sometimes  squandered.  He  delighf:  in  cere- 
monies and  social  affairs,  arguing  the  public 
exposure  is  essential  to  personalize  his  gov- 
ernment. Minor  problems  needing  decisions 
pile  up.  and  frequently  the  mayor  an  be 
reached  only  on  the  run.  Two  confidants, 
Charles  Duncan,  the  district's  chief  legal 
officer,  and  Julian  R.  Dugas,  director  of  li- 
censes and  inspections,  constitute  a  protec- 
tive "palace  guard":  other  subordinates  com- 
plain of  lack  of  access  to  the  mayor  and  un- 
certainty about  general  policies.  Even  Deputy 
Mayor  Thomas  Fletcher,  supposedly  the 
mayor's  alter  ego,  can't  count  on  a  quick 
response  from  his  chief,  though  both  men 
Insist  their  relationship  Is  smooth. 
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Mr.  Washington  tends  to  bristle  at  any 
Implication  of  inaction.  He  stresses  that  he 
labors  16  hours  a  day  and  argues  that  a 
few  months  is  hardly  long  enough  to  attend 
to  fundamental  fallings  that  have  accum- 
mulated  for  decades.  "I've  studied  cities  and 
worked  with  cities  long  enough  to  know  that 
It  takes  time,"  he  Insists.  Many  of  the  step.s 
so  far  taken,  he  reasons,  should  Improve  tlie 
district  government's  services  to  citizens  in 
the  future. 

But  Mr.  Washington  Is  under  pressure  to 
produce  performance  now.  "Since  he's  taken 
office,  he's  raised  hopes;  now  hopes  must  be 
fulfilled,"  says  Ruth  Bates  Harris,  his  com- 
munity relations  adviser. 

"He  has  a  problem  of  achieving  visible 
change.  .  .  .  He's  got  to  do  it  quickly,"  insists 
the  Rev.  Walter  Fauntroy.  vice  chairman  .  ;' 
the  city  covmcil.  If  not.  the  mayor's  allies  fear 
support  among  slum-dwellers  will  weaken 
and  he  will  become  vulnerable  to  attack  hv 
ambitious  local  leaders. 

BALKY    CONGRESSMEN 

But  the  district's  serious  difficulties  and 
the  legal  limitations  on  the  mayor's  powers 
impose  great  obstacles.  The  cleavage  between 
affluent  white  businessmen  and  their  allies 
on  Capitol  Hill  on  the  one  hand  and  the  de- 
prived Negro  masses  on  the  other  makes 
speedy  solutions  to  Washington's  social  ills 
almost  impossible.  Congress  goes  over  the 
district's  budget  line  by  line  and  refuses  to 
allow  the  mayor  authority  to  transfer  fun  is 
should  emergencies  arise.  (He's  now  beii  ' 
challenged  on  a  $100,000  expenditure  to  rev.- 
ovate  the  city  council  chambers.)  And  con- 
servative lawmakers,  who  dominate  Congress' 
committees  dealing  with  the  district,  resi.?: 
the  steadily  rising  cost  of  the  local  goveri;- 
ment.  Democratic  Rep.  Basil  Whltener  '■'. 
North  Carolina  complains  there  is  "too  much 
emphasis  on  spending  more  money,  instead  o: 
bringing  the  ship  into  order." 

Whatever  long-range  plans  the  mayor  ninv 
wish  to  pursue,  the  immediate  issues  ^f 
crime  and  civil  unrest  absorb  almost  all  h  s 
energies.  "Tlie  majority  of  the  people  are 
afraid  to  visit  Washington,  and  many  of  its 
own  citizens  are  leaving  the  city,"  warns  a 
full-p.icc  newspaper  ad  sponsored  by  a  local 
business  group  The  ad  may  overstate  the 
case,  but  this  springs  spring  tourist  influx  :.< 
far  below  normal  and  many  local  resident; 
are   clearlv   afraid. 

During  April  and  May.  S40  million  worth  '■: 
visitor  business,  much  of  it  high  school  tourt- 
was  canceled.  Hotel  occupancy  is  off  20" 
from  last  spring,  and  restaurant  business  is 
down  15%.  Serious  crime,  though  now  slack- 
ening slightly  with  the  increased  police 
patrols,  climbed  to  a  post-riot  peak  of  almost 
900  reported  incidents  a  week  from  the  pre- 
riot  rate  of  800.  Bus  drivers  fearing  violent 
robbery  refused  to  operate  at  night  until  the? 
were  allowed  to  reduce  the  sums  of  cish 
carried  for  making  change. 

The  mayor  acknowledges  the  urgency  oi 
restoring  calm.  ■'The  Important  thing  new 
is  to  keep  the  city  on  an  even  keel,"  he  says. 
He  is  acting  to  try  to  quell  crime  and  public 
concern  about  it,  though  without  great  suc- 
cess as  yet.  Two-thirds  of  the  district's  3.000 
police  are  working  a  six-day  week;  forty  ex- 
tra officers  have  been  ordered  to  help  giu'.r,-. 
buses.  Congress  ;s  'oeing  psked  to  stilTen 
penalties  against  extortion  from  business- 
men and  to  authorize  the  arming  of  volunteer 
police  reserves  to  strengthen  the  regular 
force. 

DEMANDS    F«R    TROOPS 

Expensive  preparations  are  under  way  to 
prevent  violence  arising  from  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Campaign.  The  district's  1,700-member 
National  Guard  unit  will  probably  be  called 
up  at  any  sign  of  real  trouble,  and  extra 
Federal  troops  are  being  stationed  at  nearby 
Army  bases. 

But  some  Congressmen  are  demanding 
that  the  troops  be  called  In  to  patrol  the 
city  routinely,   and   many  small  merchants 
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remain  dissatisfied  with  the  mayor's  anti- 
crime  moves.  These  shopkeepers,  mostly 
white,  iissert  that  during  the  April  riots 
police  and  Federal  forces  deliberately  re- 
trained from  shooting  looters  and  Indeed 
even  stood  by  and  watched  stores  being 
emptied,  thus  sacrificing  property  and  spur- 
ring post-rlot  lawlessness.  (Patrick  Murphy. 
the  district's  public  safety  director,  denies 
the  charge,  pointing  to  the  8.000  arrests 
made  during  the  five-day  outburst.^ 

The  district  government  tolerated  the 
creation  of  great  losses.  ...  It  has  a  moral 
obligation  to  compensate  the  merchants." 
)ii.sists  Milton  Hoffman,  whose  H  Street 
t;riUiing  store  was  damaged. 

The  appeasement  of  the  people  in  the 
riot  situation  means  they'll  do  the  same 
damn  thing  again,"  declares  a  leading  local 
businessman. 

Meanwhile,  rebuilding  the  city's  20  acres 
of  rlot-devasted  property  is  making  little 
progress.  Rubble  still  litters  many  blocks. 
and  only  a  handful  of  damaged  stores  have 
reopened.  Lack  of  insurance  deters  some 
n.erchants;  others  shun  the  risk  involved. 

With  nearly  300  homes  and  1.000  busl- 
1. esses  damaged  or  destroyed,  the  cost  of  re- 
construction could  total  $100  million.  Tlie 
mayor  has  called  for  a  community-wide 
elTort,  pooling  public  and  private  funds  and 
delegating  much  of  the  decision-making  to 
neighborhood  citizen  groups.  He  would  rely 
en  urban  renewal  projects  to  reconstruct 
ci-mmercial  property  and  provide  hundreds 
of  new  low-income  housing  units.  Negroes 
would  almost  certainly  be  retained  by  who- 
ever succeeds  President  Johnson;  If  not,  an- 
o'.her  Negro  leader  will  likely  get  the  post. 

But  Negro  militants  are  belligerently  de- 
manding sole  control  over  rebuilding  policies 
and  assured  Negro  ownership  of  restored 
businesses,  even  though  most  of  the  financ- 
ing comes  from  public  sources.  Otherwise, 
some  threaten  a  repetition  of  trouble.  "The 
guvs  tell  me  if  vou  build  the  same  way,  they 
will  burn  them"  down  again,"  warns  Marlon 
Barry,  a  black  power  proponent.  The  mayor 
,ind  his  lieutenants  seek  to  conciliate  these 
confiicts,  but  a  middle  ground  will  be  hard 
to  find. 


PINDLAY,  OHIO:    FLAG   CITY,   U.S.A. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  John  Hancock  Chapter,  SAR,  under 
the  capable  leadership  of  John  B.  Cooke, 
civic  and  business  organizations,  and 
others  who  have  helped  make  this  event 
possible  deserve  high  praise. 
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DEVEIX)PED  WORLD 


END  MAIL-ORDER  MURDER 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  12,  1968 


HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1968 


Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  strong 
patriotism  of  residents  of  my  district  has 
rarely  been  better  exhibited  than  the 
oresent  project  which  will  make  Findlay, 
Ohio,  Flag  City,  U.S.A.,  on  June  14,  1968. 

On  Flag  Day,  1968,  every  house  in  the 
entire  city  of  Findlay  will  fly  replicas  of 
the  flag  of  the  United  States.  Fourteen 
thousand  small  flags  have  been  purchased 
and  distributed  for  this  communitywide 
display  on  front  lawns,  window  ledges,  or 
h\  an  appropriate  conspicuous  manner 
from  all  of  the  city's  homes.  The  John 
Hancock  Chapter.  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  are  seeing  the  flags  are 
delivered  to  each  home  through  the  en- 
thusiastic cooperation  of  the  Boy  Scout 
troops.  Girl  Scout  troops,  and  Campfire 
Girls  of  the  area. 

Appropriate  ceremonies  will  be  con- 
ducted on  June  14  in  our  Flag  City  In- 
cluding the  dedication  of  a  plaque  to  the 
raen  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces  at 
the  courthouse  of  Hancock  County.  I  am 
pleased  to  provide  a  flag  especially  flown 
over  the  U.S.  Capitol  for  this  occasion. 


Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Juiie  8,  1968.  tlie  Buffalo  Evening  News 
published  an  excellent  editorial  on  the 
need  for  stronger  gun  control  legisla- 
tion. I  think  the  Buffalo  Evening  New.s 
should  be  commended  for  .speaking  out 
on  this  subject  and  I  would  like  to  share 
the  article  with  my  colleagues. 
The  editoiial  follows: 

End  Mail-Order  Murder 
In  a  message  eloquent  for  its  blunt  ur- 
gency. President  Johnson  has  put  it  squarely 
up  to  Congress  to  enact  a  "strong  and  effec- 
tive gun  control  law  governing  the  full  range 
of  lethal  weapons." 

"What  in  the  name  of  conscience."  he 
wants  to  know,  will  it  take  to  convince  Con- 
gress to  close  the  "brutal  loophole  In  our 
nation's  laws,"  when  "weapons  of  destruction 
can  be  purchased  by  mall  as  easily  as  baskets 
of  fruit  or  cartons  of  cigarettes?" 

What,  indeed,  when  the  annual  toll  of  fire- 
arms inflicted  on  .Americans — 6500  murders — 
compares  v.ith  the  30  in  England.  99  in  Can- 
ada,, and  68  in  West  Germany?  Or  when  some 
two  million  guns  are  sold  annually,  far  too 
many  to  the  "demented  and  the  deranged, 
the  hardened  criminal  and  the  convict,  the 
addict  and  the  alcoholic." 

Despite  repeated  opinion  surveys  reflect- 
ing strong  public  support  for  .strong  gun 
control  legislation,  Congress  has  stalled  for 
vears  against  taking  even  any  mild  action 
to  restrict  indiscriminate  trafficking  In  weap- 
pons. 

And  now  that  it  has  finally  passed  the 
first  significant  controls  as  part  of  the  om- 
nibus crime-control  bill,  LBJ  quite  rightly 
ciills  this  bill  what  it  Is:  A  halfway  measure 
that  Is  simply  not  enough. 

Since  it  applies  only  to  interstate  sales  of 
li.andguns,  it  'leaves  the  deadly  commerce 
in  lethal  shotguns  and  rifies  without  effec- 
tive control"— and  this.  "55  long  months 
after  the  mall-order  murder"  of  President 
Kennedy. 

To  strengthen  this  half-hearted  approach, 
LBJ  seeks  adequate  curbs  that,  besides  reg- 
ulating Interstate  shipment  of  long  guns, 
would  prohibit  their  sale  in  one  state  to  the 
residents  of  another,  and  to  "persons  too 
young  to  bear  the  terrible  responsibility"  of 
a  gun  owner. 

This.  LBJ  correctly  says,  would  not  Incon- 
venience legitimate  sportsmen  To  be  sure 
such  a  control  in  itself  would  not  prevent 
hardened  criminals  from  obtaining  weap- 
ons. But  such  a  reinforced  law  would  give 
the  states  the  "proper  incentive  to  shape 
their  own  gun  control  legislation." 

The  nation  has  paid  too  tragic  a  price  al- 
ready for  the  incomprehensible  pusillanim- 
ity of  Congress  in  curbing  mail-order  traffic 
in  longarms— with  1747  citizens  murdered 
with  rifles  and  shotguns  in  1966  alone,  with 
15  per  cent  of  the  purchasers  of  such  weap- 
ons having  criminal  records,  and  with 
snlperscope  rifles  a  mounting  source  of  dan- 
ger in  urban  disorders 

In  an  hour  of  grief.  Congress  now  must 
take  constructive  action  against  Uiwlessness. 
as  the  President  says.  "The  voices  of  the  few 
must  no  longer  prevail  over  the  Interest  of 
the  many." 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    NKV»    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  12.  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  for 
an  interim  period  can  shipments  from 
nations  with  surplus  farm  capacity  such 
as  the  United  States  continue  to  cover 
the  food  deficits  of  the  less-developed 
countrie.s.  There  are  limits  to  how  long 
food  aid  can  fill  the  gap. 

The  populations  of  the  developing 
countries  are  increasing  steadily.  With- 
in 10  to  15  years,  if  prr.sent  tiends  con- 
tinue, the  food  deficit  in  the  less-devel- 
oiJed  countries  will  be  larger  than  food 
aid  from  other  countries  can  cover.  Tlie 
only  permanent  solution  to  the  food  sup- 
ply problem  is  Increased  farm  output  in 
the  developing  nations  themselves. 

Fortunately,  food  production  is  begin- 
ning to  ri.se.  Particularly  in  Asia,  the  less 
developed  countiies  stand  on  the  verge 
of  a  "green  revolution"  that  could  spell 
an  end  to  the  threat  of  famine 

In  1967,  the  developing  nations  set 
new  agricultural  records — total  farm 
production  Increased  by  7  to  8  per- 
cent over  1966,  and  per  capita  output  by 
over  5  percent.  In  fiscal  year  1969,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
proposes  a  commitment  of  about  S800 
million  to  agriculture  to  support  this 
trend. 

The  New  York  Times  of  May  21  rec- 
ommended that  Congress  not  cut  heavily 
into  the  AID  appropriations  request  so 
that  adequate  funds  will  be  available  to 
further  this  "green  revolution."  I  should 
like  to  include  a  copy  of  that  editorial  in 
the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  our  col- 
leagues : 

The  Green  Revolution 
Some  year.s  ago  one  American  aid  i.ffi- 
clal  in  Eastern  India  was  good-naturedly 
referred  to  by  Bengali  bureaucrats  as  the 
pugla  sahib — crazy  gentleman-  -because  he 
kept  rushing  about  the  countryside  calling 
for  Instant  revolutionary  changes  in  age-old 
agricultural  practices 

He  was  one  of  hundreds  of  ''crazy"  Ameri- 
cans who  for  the  p.ast  two  decades  have  been 
devotedly  spreading  the  gospel  of  modern 
agriculture — research,  credit,  fertilizers,  pes- 
ticides, irrigation,  improved  seeds — to  farm- 
ers and  their  governments  in  the  develriplne 
countries.  For  years  such  energetic  agents 
of  American  governmental  and  private  aid 
organizations  have  had  relatively  little  to 
show  for  their  efforts.  Modest  improvements 
in  food  output  were  overshadowed  by  massive 
increases  in  population — and  for  that  matter 
still  are. 

Today,  however,  there  are  signs  that  what 
William  Gaud,  head  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  calls  the  Green  Rev- 
olution" has  begun  to  catch  on  A  panel  of 
development  specialists  In  Washington  re- 
ported the  other  day  that  the  underdeveloped 
world  is  on  the  verge  of  an  agricultural 
revolution  that  may  prove  as  Important  to 
mankind  as  the  Industrial  Revolution  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  If  population  con- 
trol made  comparable  progress,  the  outlook 
would  Indeed  be  bright. 

The  optimistic  agricultural  forecast  Is 
based  on  record  crops  during  the  past  year  in 
at  least  a  half-dozen  developing  countries, 
ranging  from  Turkey  to  the  Philippines  and 
including    all-Important    India     Immediate 
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credit  for  the  spectacularly  Increased  pro- 
duction of  wheat,  rice,  corn  and  sorghum  Is 
given  to  new,  high-yield  seeds  developed  in 
research  Institutes  In  Mexico  and  the  Philip- 
pines, Initiated  and  supported  especially  by 
the  Rockefeller  and  Ford  Foundations. 

To  extend  the  breakthrough  that  has  fi- 
nally been  achieved  will  require  an  even 
greater  effort  than  before.  Extensive  indigen- 
ous research  will  be  required  to  adapt  new 
varieties  to  local  conditions  and  to  mini- 
mize destruction  by  pests  and  disease  Addi- 
tional trained  extension  workers,  more  fer- 
tilizer, more  pesticides,  more  credit  will  be 
necessary,  as  will  new  storage,  transporta- 
tion and  marketing  facilities  to  transfer 
larger  crops  to  consumers. 

This  is  why  the  A.I.D  has  been  devoting 
an  increasing  proportion  of  Its  tight  budgets 
to  agricultural  programs  in  recent  years.  This 
is  why  it  Is  especially  important  that  Con- 
gress not  cut  heavily  into  AI.D.'s  modest 
budget  request  for  the  new  year.  The  Green 
Revolution  is  one  revolution  that  deserves 
the  wholehearted  support  of  even  the  most 
conservative  American. 
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LIKE  IT  IS.  BABY— IV 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    ICNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1968 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  following  article,  which 
appeared  in  a  Minneapolis  Star  series 
entitled.  'Poverty  in  Minneapolis:  Like 
It  Is.  Baby": 

A   M.*N   Deep   in    Debt   Pivds   a   Counselor 

Who's  Olad  To  Help  Him — Get  in  Deeper 

(By  David  Nlmmer) 

Doug  is  a  white  29-year-old  North  Side 
resident  who  got  into  debt,  not  really  way 
over  his  head  but  certainly  enough  for  him 
to  worry  about. 

And  the  hf  rder  he  struggled  to  pull  himself 
out  of  troubi.?.  the  worse  things  seemed  to  get 
until  he  finally  ended  up  seeking  financial 
counseling  at  the  Northside  Citizens  Com- 
munity Center 

Doug,  a  slender  young  man  who  has  been 
married  for  eight  years,  started  having  prob- 
lems with  creditors  late  last  summer. 

He  had  outstanding  bills  of  about  $3,900. 
having  purchased  an  automobile,  household 
furniture  and  a  color  television  set  on  credit. 

His  total  monthly  payments  were  amount- 
ing to  $156  50 

Doug  was  taking  home  about  $100  a  week 
from  his  Job  as  night  manager  of  a  North 
Side  bar.  He  took  on  another  job  of  cleaning 
cooling  colls  in  his  basement  to  try  to  earn 
enough  to  cover  the  payments. 

"But  It  didn't  work,"  Doug  says.  "Every- 
thing was  piling  up  and  I  started  getting 
angry  calls  from  two  of  the  creditors. 

"I  almost  had  enough  money  to  make  the 
payments,  with  the  second  Job,  but  I  didn't 
have  the  time  to  handle  the  bookkeeping." 

"IF    ONLY    I    COULD  " 

Doug  says  he  kept  thinking,  "Everything 
would  work  out  better  if  I  could  Just  con- 
solidate all  these  bills  and  make  only  one 
payment." 

One  way  to  consolidate  bills  is  to  get  a 
loan,  pay  off  the  bills  all  at  once  and  then 
make  payments  on  the  single  debt — if  you 
can  qualify  for  the  loan  in  the  first  place. 

Another  possibility  is  to  turn  to  a  debt 
counseling  company.  These  firms  don't  lend 
you  any  money  but — for  a  fee — they  will  take 
charge  of  your  income  and  spread  It  among 
your  creditors. 

The  fee.  which  is  not  subject  to  regula- 
tion under  state  statute  or  local  ordinance. 
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is  for  the  bookkeeping  service  the  counseling 
firm  provides,  and  for  its  skill  in  keeping 
your  creditors  happy  so  they  don't  hound 
you. 

Doug  contacted  a  counseling  firm  and 
signed  a  contract  clearly  stating  that  he  was 
to  pay  a  fee  of  17  per  cent  of  his  outstanding 
debt  to  the  company  for  its  service. 

The  minute  Doug  signed  the  contract,  he 
added  another  creditor— the  debt  counselor — 
and  he  owed  this  one  $664.53,  the  17  per 
cent  fee. 

But,  Doug  thought,  at  least  the  creditors 
would  be  "off  my  back"  He  was  to  pay  the 
counseling  firm  $35  a  week  and  his  creditors 
would.  In  turn,  receive  their  payments. 

It  was  tough  for  Doug  to  make  the  pay- 
ments since  he  had  quit  his  .second  Job  and 
was  taking  home  only  $400  a  month. 

The  firm's  counselor  figured  that  Doug 
and  his  family  needed  $296  a  month  for  liv- 
ing expenses,  leaving  him  with  only  S104 
left  over  each  month  to  pay  creditors. 

In  spite  of  that  limitation.  Doug's  financial 
counselor  had  him  paying  $140  a  month  on 
his  debts — $36  more  than  Doug  could  afford, 
according  to  the  counselor's  own  figures. 

"It  was  awfully  tough."  says  Doug.  "I  kept 
finding  that  we  had  to  cut  all  sorts  of  cor- 
ners, Just  to  make  the  payments." 

THEY    CALLLD     HIS     WIFE 

For  four  months  Doug  paid  the  counsel- 
ing firm.  Then  one  day  Doug's  wife  got  a 
call  from  one  of  the  creditors. 

"The  next  day  we  got  ."i  call  from  another 
creditor."  Doug  recalls,  "and  they  were  both 
bellyaching  about  the  bills  not  being  paid 
fast  enough. 

"Man,  was  I  teed  off.  Here  I  was  paying  this 
company  to  keep  creditors  off  my  back  and 
they  weren't  doing  it  ...  I  was  still  being 
called  an  S.O.B.  by  the  creditors." 

So  Doug  called  the  counseling  company.  A 
spokesman  told  Doug  not  to  worry,  "Every- 
thing will  blow  over  in  a  couple  of  days."  he 
said. 

■'Well,  we  waited  a  couple  of  days."  says 
Doug,  "and  my  wife  got  several  more  phone 
calls  from  the  creditors.  Then  I  decided  to 
hang  it  up  with  this  debt  company  and  go 
to  Legal  Aid." 

Doug  ended  up  at  the  financial  counseling 
service  at  the  North  Side  center. 

The  counselors  discovered  that  Doug  had 
paid  the  debt  pooiing  firm  a  total  of  $700 
over  20  weeks. 

But  how  much  of  that  $700  had  gone  to 
creditors   to    pay   Doug's   bills? 

DOUG     WAS     CITRIOUS 

He  asked  for  a  statement  from  the  com- 
pany and,  after  several  requests  he  got  one. 

The  company  agreed  It  had  received  S700 
from  Doug.  It  said  it  had  disbursed  $616.68  of 
that  money.  To  whom  the  money  was  dis- 
bursed was  not  noted  on  the  statement. 

The  other  $83.32  the  company  was  holding 
in  escrow  to  be  used  in  eventual  payment  of 
its  fees. 

But  Doug  was  curious.  How  much  of  the 
$616.68  listed  as  "disbursed"  actually  went  to 
his  four  creditors? 

After  the  North  Side  center  called  the 
creditors,  it  was  apparent  the  company  had 
paid  out  only  $393.50  to  the  creditors.  It  kept 
the  rest  for  fees. 

"FEELING     I     WAS     HAD" 

"I  gave  'em  700  bucks,"  says  Doug  'and 
they  paid  out  less  than  400  bucks  to  the 
creditors! 

"Damn  near  50  per  cent  of  the  money  went 
for  their  fees.  I  get  the  feeling  that  I  was  had 
by  these  debt  arrangers." 

Nothing  in  the  contract  Doug  signed  re- 
quires the  counseling  firm  to  prorate  its  fee 
over  the  life  of  the  contract.  The  fee  be- 
comes due  and  payable  when  the  contract  Is 
signed. 

"That  sure  isn't  made  very  clear."  says 
Doug.  "You  think  you're  getting  out  of  debt 
and  half  of  what  you're  paying  Is  In  fees." 
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BRAZILIAN  AID  IN  PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1968 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Brazil  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
coimtries  of  this  hemisphere,  and  what 
happens  in  Brazil  is  of  great  interest  and 
concern  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Oiu"  U.S.  economic  assistance  pro- 
grams to  Brazil  have  been  designed  h> 
strengthen  its  economic  development 
and  its  democratic  institutions.  Despit*- 
great  difficulties  we  have  had  a  large 
measuie  of  success  in  helping  to  reduce 
the  inflation  rate  from  140  percent  in 
1964  to  25  percent  in  1967;  in  helping 
to  create  an  overall  economic  growth  rate 
of  5  peixent  in  real  term.s  compared  with 
only  1.3  i>ei-cent  in  1963:  and  in  helpiivr 
to  restore  the  international  credit  .': 
that  country,  wiiich  so  recently  wa.s  ih 
grave  difficulties. 

It  is  important  to  remember,  when  w. 
hear  criticism  of  our  aid  programs  m 
countries  such  as  Brazil,  that  we  continue 
to  make  progress  in  our  overall  political 
objectives  in  behalf  of  international  f rci  - 
dom.  We  also  encourage  countries  such 
as  Brazil  to  develop  economic  institution.s 
compatible  with  growing  markets  lo. 
American  technology,  trade,  and  invest- 
ment. 

Recently  the  distinguished  representa- 
tive of  the  Miami  Herald,  Mr.  Peter 
Laine,  wrote  from  Washington  on  the 
response  of  Mr.  James  Fowler,  Deputy 
U.S.  Coordinator  of  the  Alliance  te: 
Progress,  to  criticism  of  U.S.  loans  '■.> 
Brazil.  I  would  like  to  present  this  .vi- 
ticle  to  my  colleagues  so  that  the^e 
charges  may  be  considered  in  the  context 
of  the  good  we  are  accomplishing  ui 
Brazil : 
Criticized  US.  Loans  to  Brazil  Defended 
(By  Peter  Lalne) 

Washington. — A  key  official  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  Monday  defended  11  foreign  aid 
loans  to  Brazil  criticized  by  the  U.S.  Gener..; 
Accounting  Office. 

"Ten  of  the  11  projects  are  actually  on- 
going, successful  projects  contributing  di- 
rectly and  materially  to  the  development  f 
Brazil,"  said  James  Fowler,  deputy  U.S.  co- 
ordinator of  the  Alliance. 

"Some   initial,   but   not   expected,   impi- 
mentation   problems   have   long   since    been 
overcome." 

On  May  16,  GAO  accused  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  of  a  "significant 
lack  of  effective  administration"  over  the 
1962-64  projects  Involving  8105  million  in 
U.S.  funds. 

AID  retorted  that  the  GAO  review  as  "no: 
representative"  and  did  not  take  account  ot 
the  turburlent  conditions  in  Brazil  surrounc- 
Ing  the  April  1964  revolution. 

Fowler  agreed  with  AID  that  "It  Is  not 
Irrelevant  to  recall  the  political  turbulence 
and  leftist  Influence  then  seeking  control  i 
thlb  strategic  country  and  the  fact  that  most 
of  these  projects  were  launched  under  ad- 
verse circumstances  In  the  most  depressed 
underdeveloped  area  of  Brazil." 

GAO  pointed  out  that  Its  review  was  based 
on  11  of  the  18  loans  for  which  funds  had 
been  disbursed  at  the  time. 

The  controversy  Is  particularly  significant 
because  Brazil  Is  the  largest  recipient  of  V  S. 
assistance  in   the  hemisphere,  and  because 
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the  foreign  aid  program  In  general  is  under 
heavy  fire  from  critics  In  Congress.  The  GAO 
Is  Congress'  watchdog  over  federal  spending. 

Fowler  said  that  each  loan  Is  guaranteed 
by  the  Brazilian  government  and  that  the 
US  has  lost  no  funds  in  any  of  the  11 
projects. 

Fowler  termed  "Incorrect"  a  GAO  com- 
ment that  AID  had  failed  to  give  enough 
thought  to  the  severe  Inflation  in  Brazil.  With 
inflation  approaching  140  per  cent  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1964  "no  precise  financial 
planning  was  possible,"  he  said. 
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munition,  as  well  as  handguns,  and  I 
shall  press  for  earliest  possible  consid- 
eration and  passage  of  these  measures 
by  the  House. 


VALUES  AND  PRINCIPLES 


STRONGER      FEDERAL      FIREARMS 
REGULATION   NOW 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7iesday.  June  12,  1968 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
hour  of  mourning  we  need  to  act  swiftly 
to  halt  the  horrible  rollcall  of  violence 
barked  from  the  barrels  of  firearm.^.  The 
r-  )ngress  has  just  passed  a  gun-control 
measure  in  title  IV  of  the  Omnibus  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  to  cover 
the  purchase  and  sale  ot  handguns  but 
It  does  not  go  far  enough.  In  his  .state- 
ment on  June  6,  1968,  the  President 
reiterated  his  previous  recommenda- 
tions, made  both  in  liis  1967  state  of  the 
Union  message  and  in  his  separate 
crime  messages,  for  a  more  effective  gun- 
control  law.  He  has  not  transmitted  a 
bill  to  the  Congress  which  would  extend 
tlie  handgun  restrictions  of  title  IV  to 
.shotguns,  rifles,  and  ammunition. 

The  President's  proposal  would  place 
the  same  restrictions  on  mail-order  pur- 
chases of  rifles,  shotguns,  and  ammuni- 
tion as  Congress  had  just  put  on  the 
mail-order  purchase  of  handguns.  It 
would  ban  the  sale  of  rifles,  siiotguns. 
and  ammunition  to  persons  under  18 
years  of  age  who  are  generally  too  young 
to  accept  the  heavy  responsibility  of  guns 
and  ammunition.  And.  it  would  restrict 
tlie  over-the-counter  sale  of  rifles  and 
.siiotguns  in  one  State  to  residents  of 
another  State. 

This  legislation  will  not  interfere  with 
tire  purchase  of  firearms  by  legitimate 
hunters  and  sportsmen.  It  will,  however, 
encourage  the  50  States  to  enact  their 
own  gun-control  licensing,  and  registra- 
tion laws — to  provide  a  nationwide  net- 
work of  systematic  safeguards  for  all  our 
citizens. 

We  must  act  now.  We  cannot  and  dare 
not  delay. 

I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  President's 
original  Firearms  Control  Act,  and  tried 
unsuccessfully  a  year  ago  to  get  the 
House  to  consider  it  on  the  floor  as  an 
amendment  to  the  anticrime  bill.  The 
firearms  control  provisions  in  the  crime 
bill  that  was  finally  approved  by  both 
Houses  and  sent  to  the  White  House  are 
Inadequate.  In  voting  for  the  final  ver- 
.■lon  of  the  crime  bill  I  expressed  the 
hope  that,  at  an  early  date,  the  bill's 
provisions  would  be  extended  to  incliide 
more  effective  firearms  control.  With 
that  in  mind  I  am  cosponsoring  the  Presi- 
dent's most  recent  legislative  proposal 
f:r  stronger  Federal  regulations  that 
would  cover  rifles,  shotguns,  and  am- 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  12.  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  I  sub- 
mit an  excellent  address  by  Adm.  Ben 
Moreell  to  the  Conference  of  Allegheny 
County  Leaf'ue  of  Women  Voters,  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  inclusion  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  as  follows: 
Vaii-es  and  Principles 
(Address  bv  Adm.   Ben   Moreell,   CEC,   USN. 

Retired,  "to    ihe    Youth    and    Government 

Conference  of  the  Allegheny  County  League 

of  Women  Voters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  April 

27.  1968) 

Historv  records  that  from  time  immemorial 
man  has  engaged  in  struggles  to  be  free. 
Most  often  he  has  been  on  the  loslno;  side 
and,  even  when  he  won,  his  Innate  indolence 
and  apathy  have  prevented  him  from  en- 
poying  the  fruits  of  freedom  for  very  long. 
He"  usuallv  disregarded  the  time-tested 
warning  of  the  great  Irish  jxitrlot.  John 
Phllpot  Curran: 

"The  condition  under  which  God  hath 
tjiven  liberty  to  man  is  eternal  vigilance, 
which  condition  if  he  break,  servitude  is  a.t 
once  the  consequence  of  his  crime  and  the 
punishment  of  his  guilt." 

BASIC  principles  AND  FREEDOM 

An  essential  part  of  man's  striving  for  free- 
dom has  been  his  effort  to  establish  a  set  of 
values  from  which  he  could  derive  a  code  of 
principles  to  guide  his  thoughts  and  actions. 
It  l.s  as  though  God.  having  endowed  him  with 
life  and  liberty,  decreed  that  man  should 
erect  a  beacon  by  whose  constant  light  he 
can  know  when  he  is  oft'  course,  and  then 
make  appropriate  corrections. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  some  of  the  great 
pronouncements  on  life,  liberty,  values  and 
principles  which  have  guided  mankind  to 
proper  conduct  over  the  ages. 

Some  3500  years  ago.  Moses  led  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  to  freedom  from  slavery  in 
Egypt.  God  then  saw  lit  to  endow  them  with 
The  Ten  C-ommandments.  the  brightest  star 
in  the  firmament  of  human  freedom. 

The  first  four  Commandments  are  essen- 
tially religious.  They  define  man's  duties  to 
God!  The  last  six  defne  his  duties  to  his 
neighbor  and  are  pnmarily  secular.  These 
religious  and  secular  rules  of  human  be- 
havior are  inter-dependent  and  mutually 
sustaining.  The  basic  values  are;  first,  love 
for  our  Father  in  heaven.  Supreme  Ruler 
of  the  universe.  Giver  of  life  and  Author 
of  liberty;  and  second,  love  for  one's  neigh- 
bor, including  the  neighbor  one  has  never 
seen.  The  principles  derived  from  those 
values  are  first,  obedience  to  God's  code  of 
moral  laws  and  second,  devotion  to  The 
Golden  Rule,  that  we  should  do  unto  others 
as  we  would  have  them  do  unto  us. 

Some  1500  years  later  there  came  another 
of  the  great  pronouncements  on  human 
liberty,  revealed  to  mankind  in  the  .Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  There  Jesus  defined  His  mis- 
sion in  this  manner:  '"niink  not  that  I  am 
come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets;  I 
am  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfill."  From 
the  context  it  is  clear  that  by  "the  law"  He 
meant  The  Pentateuch,  the  first  five  books 
of   the   Old    Testament,   which    Include   the 
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whole  of  the  Hebrew  law,  both  rcligiovs  and 
secular. 

vvaiile  the  moral  and  ethical  jM-lnclples 
taught  by  Jesus  are  those  enunciated  by 
Moses,  there  are  important  differences  in 
exposition,  emphasis  and.  in  some  cases, 
severity  of  application.  For  example.  He 
taught  that  the  rule  of  law  should  be 
tempered  with  kindness,  humility,  tolerance 
and  charltv.  His  pronouncement  of  The 
Golden  Rule  and  the  Beatitudes,  ,'is  well  as 
His  expositions  of  man's  rights  and  collateral 
responsibilities,  establish  the  doctrine  essen- 
tial for  human  freedom,  that  man's  rights 
are  a  gift  of  the  Creator;  they  arc  not  con- 
ferred bv  government  or  by  any  other  human 
agency.  Man's  debt  is  solely  to  God  and. 
therefore,  he  must  ultimately  account  to 
God  for  his  transgressions.  There  Is  no  men- 
tion of  government  or  the  civil  law  in  Jesus' 
Sermon. 

The  world  was  thus  endowed  with  a  code 
of  principles  destined  to  exert  a  profound 
Influence  on  th.e  development  of  Western 
civilization 

In  1215  A.D.,  there  came  a  titanic  struggle 
for  human  freedom  which  culminated  when 
the  Barons  of  Runnemede  forced  King  John 
10  .sign  a  declaration  of  "liberties,  rights  and 
concessions."  ihe  Magna  Carta.  By  that 
agreement,  the  Barons  assumed  "for  them- 
selves and  their  heirs  .  .  in  .ili  places  for- 
ever" the  duty  to  preserve  those  rights  which 
had  been  won  at  such  great  coi^t. 

The  Magna  Carta  has  been  called  "the  first 
rock  upon  which  the  Briti.sh  Constitution 
was  built."  It  was  a  long  and  complex  In- 
strument, destined  to  have  a  stormy  career. 
But.  eventually,  as  a  result  of  the  strueigle 
with  the  Stuart  kings,  it  was  accepted  as  tiie 
fundamental  charter  of  the  people's  liberties. 
It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  spite  of  its  de- 
clared noble  intentions,  the  freedoms  guar- 
anteed bv  the  Charter  did  not  filter  down  to 
the  lower  levels  of  Britain's  social  order.  The 
Barons  were  almost  the  sole  beneficiaries 
Tlie  reason  may  be  that  the  Charter  was 
completely  secular;  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  appeal  to  man's  higher  nature,  liis 
duties  to  God  and  to  his  fellow  man  Thus, 
it  differed  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit  from 
The  Decalogue  and  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

THE    NATURE    OF    LTBFRTY 

Human  liberty  is  essentially  a  .spiritual 
value.  It  embraces  the  concept  that  man 
cannot  be  made  good  by  force  of  secular  law. 
'"Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is.  there  is 
liberty."  wrote  St.  Paul  in  his  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians.  And  the  noted  theo- 
logian. Dean  Inge,  wrote.  "From  within,  out 
of  the  heart  of  man.  comes  all  that  can  exalt 
or  defile  him" 

There  were  other  differences  l^etween  the 
doctrine  expounded  In  the  Hebraic-Christian 
code,  and  the  concepts  held  by  the  Barons. 
The  wording  of  Magna  Carta  reveals  that  the 
Barons  thought  of  rights,  not  as  coming 
from  God  but  as  a  concession  they  would 
wrest  from  the  King  when  they  had  enough 
power  to  do  so.  Thus,  they  forced  him  to 
sign  this  statement  of  purpose: 

"Wherefore  our  will  Is.  and  we  firmly  com- 
mand .  .  .  that  the  men  in  our  kingdom 
liave  and  hold  the  aforesaid  liberties,  rights 
and  concessions  ...  to  them  and  their 
heirs,  of  us  and  our  heirs,  in  all  things  and 
places  forever  " 

In  1776  there  came  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, followed  by  our  Constitution, 
with  its  Bill  of  Rights,  In  1787.  The  Declara- 
tion adhered  to  the  religious  doctrine  that 
"all  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights."  It  asserted,  fur- 
ther, that  the  .sole  purpose  for  which  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men  is  to  make 
those  right,s  secure. 

The  basic  concept  of  the  Declaration,  but- 
tressed by  the  Constitution,  is  that  govern- 
ment should  have  a  monopoly  of  force  with 
which  to  protect  the  citizens'  lives,  liberties 
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and  Uyellhoods  (that  Is.  their  honestly  ac- 
quired property);  to  define  a  system  of  laws; 
to  Invoke  a  common  Juatlce;  and  to  keep 
the  records  Incident  thereto.  Other  than  this, 
the  people  would  be  free  to  pursue  their  own 
interests,  provided  this  would  not  lead  them 
to  trespass  on  the  rights  of  others.  Govern- 
ment wotUd  not  be  empowered  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  men;  It  would  dispense  Justice 
amongst  men  who  would  be  free  to  manage 
their  own  affairs. 

These  were  truly  revolutionary  ideas. 
Never  before  had  any  people  established 
themselves  as  a  nation  of  sovereign  individ- 
uals under  the  rule  of  God,  a  benevolent 
ruler  who  not  only  glvee  us  power  to  dis- 
obey Him  but  also  power  to  deny  Him!  His 
only  enforcement  officer  Is  the  Individual's 
own  conscience !  Never  before  had  the  politi- 
cal power  government,  been  relegated  to  the 
status  of  an  ageat.  with  only  delegated, 
narrowly  limited  and  precisely  defined  au- 
thority. Never  before  had  there  been  estab- 
lished the  inviolable  right  of  the  individual 
to  the  frulta  of  hla  only  labors,  to  keep,  to 
trade  or  to  give  away,  as  he  may  choose. 
Always  It  was  government  that  was  sover- 
eign, and  any  right  to  the  products  of  one's 
labor,  and  often  even  to  one's  life,  was  a 
right  granted  to  the  people  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

THE    AMERICAN   CONSTlTt."nON 

Our  Constitution  was  designed  to  provide 
a  governnient  of  laws,  not  of  men.  But  It  was 
not  a  perfect  Instrument.  It  contained  fiiiws. 
some  of  which  were  noted  at  the  time;  others 
were  discerned  later.  George  Mason,  delegate 
from  Virginia,  and  author  of  the  Vlrgini.i 
Declaration  of  Rights,  which  served  Jefferson 
as  a  model  for  our  own  Declaration,  refused 
to  sign  the  Constitution  becav.se  It  did  not 
abolish  human  slavery.  Also,  he  believed  it 
failed  to  protect  individual  rights  adequately. 
The  latter  defect  was  remedied,  In  part  at 
least,  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  first  ten 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.  But  the 
former  was  not  remedied  until  we  had  paid 
for  our  sin  by  a  bloody  fratricidal  war.  The 
Nation  still  suffers  grievously  from  that 
transgression. 

There  were  other  flaws  in  the  Constitution. 
It  left  unresolved  the  matter  of  equal  rights 
for  women;  a  detect  corrected  by  the  19tli 
Amendment,  in  19'20  Furthermore,  while  the 
Virginia  Declaration  was  specific  In  asserting 
the  citizen's  right  to  own.  use  and  dispose  of 
his  honestly  acquired  property,  our  Declara- 
tion substituted  an  ambiguous  paraphrase 
which  proclaimed  the  individual's  right  to 
the  -pursuit  of  happiness."  With  the  passage 
of  years,  zealous  humanists  and  political  op- 
portunists distorted  this  to  mean  "the  right 
to  happiness— at  the  expense  of  others.  '  They 
attach  no  importance  to  the  fact  that  our 
political  forebears  merely  asserted  the  right 
to  freely  pursue  happiness,  the  responsibility 
for  catching  up  with  It  remaining  with  the 
pursuer. 

Later,  real  or  Imaginary  ambiguities  were 
detected  In  the  wording  of  the  general  wel- 
fare clauses,  the  Interstate  commerce  clause 
and  most  recently,  the  provision  In  the  first 
amendment  which  prohibits  Congress  from 
making  any  law  "respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion."  These  alleged  deficiencies  have 
been  seized  upon  as  vehicles  which  the  Cen- 
tral Government  In  Washington  can  use  to 
Increase  Its  power. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  knew  that  political, 
economic,  technologic  and  social  changes  are 
inevitable  and.  If  the  Constitution  Is  to  serve 
as  a  living  code  for  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment. It.  too,  must  be  susceptible  of  orderly 
change.  For  this  reason,  they  Incorporated  In 
the  Constitution  Itself  clearly  defined  pro- 
cedures for  amending  it.  But  these  do  not 
include  provision  for  "de  facto"  amendments 
by  Judicial  or  executive  decisions  or  by  Judi- 
cial, legislative  or  executive  disregard  of  Its 
clearly  stated  provisions. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  real  and  Imag- 


inary defects,  which  are,  to  a  large  degree  but 
reflections  of  human  frailty,  our  Constitution 
stands  as  a  bulwark  of  individual  freedom  in 
these  United  States,  this  "last  best  hope  of 
earth."  In  1878,  the  great  British  Statesman. 
Gladstone,  stated:  "The  American  Constitu- 
tion Is  the  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck 
off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose 
of  man." 

THE    FRENCH    REVOLUTION 

While  this  notable  progress  toward  free- 
dom was  being  achieved  in  America,  grave 
events  were  transpiring  in  France.  They  cul- 
minated in  violent  revolution.  In  1789,  the 
French  Constituent  Assembly  voted  a  Dec- 
laration of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  the  Citi- 
zen. It  was  an  Important  contribution  to  the 
history  of  human  liberty.  But  It  contained 
the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction. 

The  political  agency  envisioned  in  our 
Declaration  and  made  operative  by  our  Con- 
stitution was  designed  to  end  man's  control 
of  men.  The  goal  was  a  society  in  which  each 
person  would  be  free  to  govern  himself;  po- 
litical intervention  would  be  used  only  to 
remove  outside  interference  with  this  aim 
and  to  prevent  trespass  on  the  rights  of  oth- 
ers. The  essential  disciplines  were  to  come 
from  within  a  man's  own  being  as  he  sought 
to  live  out  the  demands  of  his  religion.  Our 
Founders  held  that  individual  freedom  can- 
not survive  for  long  unless  it  is  restrained 
from  excesses  by  Internal  controls  which  stem 
from  the  moral  law. 

By  contrast,  the  French  revolutionaries 
i,ossed  both  religion  and  historical  experience 
overboard.  Their  aim  was  to  establish  a  com- 
pletely rationaJ.  new  society  whose  object  was 
to  emphasize  the  primacy  of  the  rights  of 
man  by  denying  the  existence  of  God.  The 
result  was  the  reign  of  terror  which  ended  in 
the  dictatorship  of  Napwleon. 

No  doubt  George  Washington  had  both 
America  and  France  In  mind  when  he  said 
in  his  Farewell  Address: 

"Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  -.vhich 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and  mo- 
rality are  Indispensable  supports  .  .  .  And 
let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition 
that  morality  can  prevail  without  religion  .  .  . 
Reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  ex- 
pect that  national  morality  can  prevail  In 
exclusion  of  religious  principle." 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the  French 
Declaration  of  Rights  has  a  pla:e  on  the 
roster  of  great  pronouncements  on  human 
liberty.  It  asserted  that  the  'Public  Force," 
which  we  call  the  "political  power."  Is  "Insti- 
tuted for  the  advantage  of  all,"  and  is  not 
to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  con- 
trol it.  Fvirthermore,  although  this  provision 
was  later  to  be  "more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance,"  the  French  Declara- 
tion held  that  private  property  is  "an  in- 
violable and  sacred  right." 

THE    W.^y    TO    NATIONAL    REDEMPTION 

I  have  dwelt  upon  these  historic  pro- 
nouncements because,  collectively,  they  con- 
stitute a  system  of  values  and  principles  by 
which  we  can  chart  a  prudent  course  for 
the  conduct  of  economic,  cultural,  social  and 
governmental  affairs. 

Some  years  ago,  the  late  President  Lowell 
of  Harvard  University  remarked:  "No  society 
Is  ever  murdered;  It  commits  suicide." 

In  light  of  recent  world-shaking  events — 
political,  economic,  military,  social  and 
scientlQc — and  our  panicky  reactions  to 
them,  one  may  well  ask,  "Is  our  American 
society  committing  suicide?  If  so,  can  we 
reverse  course,  and  what  price  must  we  pay 
to  correct  past  errors?" 

Many  perceptive  students  of  current  affairs 
believe  that  we  are  now  on  a  collision  course 
with  national  disaster.  In  recent  decades  we 
have  tried  to  abdicate  our  personal  respon- 
sibilities in  favor  of  Impersonal  centralized 
government.  The  result  has  been  a  marked 
weakening  of  the  political,  economic  tind 
social  fabrics  of  our  society;  a  weakening 
revealed  in  the  Impairment  of  constitutional 


guarantees  of  individual  rights,  a  costly  war 
which  we  dare  not  win  and  are  afraid  to  lose, 
the  debauchery  of  our  currency  which  re- 
sulted from  unwise  fiscal  and  monetary  pol- 
icies, unUateral  surrender  of  our  military 
and  economic  defensive  strength,  and  un- 
bridled anarchy  in  our  clUes. 

We  face  a  crisis  of  such  proportions  as  to 
threaten  our  survival  as  a  constitutional, 
federated  Republic.  The  basic  issue  Is  mor- 
ally responsible  Individual  freedom,  of  which 
freedom  of  speech,  of  worship,  of  assembly 
and  of  enterprise  are  the  major  facets. 

There  Is  a  way  ahead  which  will  lead  ii<; 
out  of  the  morass  In  which  we  are  now 
mired  But  It  Is  not  by  resort  to  political 
legerdemain.  It  Is  by  beating  our  way  up- 
stream, against  the  swlft-runnlng  current  of 
coercive  political  force,  to  those  moral  and 
spiritual  values  and  principles  which  guided 
our  forebears  In  building  this  nation. 

Such  an  effort  will  invoke  the  support  -f 
cosmic  sanction,  for  God  Intended  men  to  b" 
free  "The  God  Who  gave  us  life  gave  i<^ 
liberty  at  the  'ame  time  .  ."  Jefferson  ob- 
served But  we  will  need  conviction,  courage, 
tenacity  understanding,  humility,  tolerance, 
compassion  and,  above  all.  faith,  to  set  ;n 
motion  what  William  James  called, 
those  tiny  Invisible,  molecular  moral  forces 
which  work  from  Individual  to  individual, 
creeping  in  through  the  crannies  of  the  wor:;i 
like  so  many  soft  rootlets,  or  like  the  capll- 
larj'  oozing  of  water,  but  which,  If  you  gl- " 
them  time,  will  rend  the  hardest  monu- 
ments of  man's  pride." 

An  appropriate  supplement  to  this  dis- 
course Is  the  recent  statement  by  the  Epl:-- 
copal  Bishop  of  Michigan,  the  Bt.  Reverend 
Richard  Emrlch,  He  said: 

"There  can  be  no  'Great  Society"  without 
great  people,  and,  constitute  the  social  order 
as  we  will.  Its  day  by  day  working  will  al- 
ways depend  upon  the  character  and  seU- 
restralnt  of  the  people  ... 

"We  have  lost  sight  of  the  deep  evil  In 
man.  and  we  easily  assume  that  outer  im- 
provements will  correct  inner  disease. 

"This  half-truth  can  undo  a  nation.  It  is 
the  fallacy  which  says  that  by  moving  furni- 
ture, or  by  getting  a  bigger  house,  or  build- 
ing a  swimming  pool  we  can  make  a  ppop'e 
good,  happy,  and  law-abiding.  So  we  pa?s 
laws,  but  the  Inner  man  goes  to  seed.  We  con- 
quer space  and  time,  but  fall  to  conquer  our 
own  arrogant  self-wlU  .  .  . 

"The  best  rule  for  parents  and  young  peo- 
ple Is  to  face  frankly  that  the  'Great  So- 
ciety' Is  m  many  ways  sick  and  degenerate; 
for  only  If  we  see  this,  can  we  save  our 
souls  In  It  .  .  . 

"There  Is  no  legislation  In  Washington,  n" 
Item  In  a  national  budget,  no  grant  to  a  un:- 
verslty  that  can  heal  this  inner  sickness,  U- 
Its  cause  is  not  outer  but  Inner.  The  healing 
will  come  when,  one  by  one  in  our  hearts, 
w<*  recover  gratitude,  humility,  reverent?, 
spiritual  discipline,  and  the  Importance  ni 
our  souls.  Outer  riches  can  never  supply  in- 
ner order." 

In  a  free  society  It  Is  of  vital  Importanca 
that  each  one  formulate  his  personal  stand- 
ards of  values  and  principles.  Each  of  us  be- 
gins life  with  certain  Inherited  physln;, 
mental  and  moral  characteristics,  some  -  :' 
which  are  as  unique  as  one's  finger-prints  .\5 
we  grow  older,  the  variations  at  birth  :•' 
expanded  by  differences  in  environment,  ov.w- 
catlon,  training,  associations  and  exper- 
ences,  and  by  the  Influences  of  our  stud:--. 
meditations  and  such  Divine  guidance  as  -e 
are  able  to  Invoke. 

In  light  of  the  resulting  wide  varlai;  ris 
In  human  beings.  It  follows  that  the  c  .r,- 
cluslons  they  may  draw  from  any  given  =et 
of  circumstances  will  vary  widely  and  tli-re 
win  be  differences  In  the  values  and  prin- 
ciples which  they  are  willing  to  accept.  A?  ve 
acquire  Increased  knowledge,  we  will  r^. f.°. 
amplify  or  correct  our  earlier  views.  And  ;w 
we  develop  keener  perception,  we  will  be  .'.ble 
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to  distinguish  more  precisely  between  true 
and  false  values,  between  sound  principles 
and  expediencies. 

In  this  manner  we  can  reach  more  valid 
conclusions  by  the  process  of  seU-improvc- 
ment.  If  we  accept,  without  question.  alleEted 
principles  of  right  and  wrong  offered  to  us 
by  others,  we  may  become  victims  of  gross 
deceptions. 

There  are  two  significant  questions  one 
might  ask  In  appraising  the  worth  of  pr> 
pased  values  and  principles.  They  are,  first. 
have  they  worked  productively?  And  second, 
have  thev  endured,  under  fire,  over  the  ages'? 
It  Is  evident  that  the  great  moral  precepts 
of  the  Judeo-Chriitian  code  pass  the.se  tests 
with  flying  colors,  while  the  doctrines  of  dic- 
tators, although  sometimes  temporarily  suc- 
cessful, have  ultimately  failed  miserably  and 
a;  tragic  cost  to  the  human  race! 

I  urge  that  you  pursue  relentlessly  your 
search  for  truth  and  understanding  Witli 
knowledge  born  of  truth  you  are  sure  to  find 
sound  principles.  The  Scripture  tells  .is,  "Ye 
shall  know  the  Truth,  and  the  Truth  shall 
make  you  free"  Thus  protected  by  the  armor 
01  righteousness,  you  can  discharge  your 
debt  to  God  and  Country.  You  can  restore 
our  free  Republic  to  its  former  place  of  re- 
spect, yes,  even  of  affection,  in  the  hearts 
of  all  peoples  everywhere,  who  love  freedom! 


I  submit  for  the  Rec  ord  from  the  "U,S. 
Navy  Biosraphical  Dictionary,"  the 
biography  of  thi.s  outstanding  American, 
[idpular  Adm.  Ben  Moreell: 

•\Ioreell.  Ben.  Admiral.  Civil  Engineer  Corps 
(Retired)  :  b  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Sept  14, 
1892.  After  graduation  from  Washington 
Univ.  m  1913.  Ben  Moreell  was  appointed  a 
lieutenant  ijg)  in  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps 
oi  the  U.S.  Navy.  Following  a  brief  indoc- 
trination course  at  the  U.S  Naval  Academy, 
he  became  assistant  to  the  Public  Works 
Officer  at  the  Naval  Base,  Ponta  Delgada.  at 
San  Miguel  In  the  Azores,  where  he  remained 
until  Mav  1919  A  month  later  he  was  up- 
pointed  Civil  Engineer  Member  of  the  Plant 
Board  at  Qulncy,  Mass..  and  there  also  served 
as  Plant  Engineer  of  the  Destroyer  and  Sub- 
marine Base.  Squantum,  Mass.  Prom  Sept. 
1920  until  Aug.  1024  he  served  as  principal 
assistant  and  Executive  Officer  to  the  En- 
gineer in  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  in  Haiti;  then  In  succession  he  saw 
duly  as  Assistant  Public  Works  Officer,  and 
later  Public  Works  Officer  at  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard  at  Portsmouth,  Va.  from  Sept  1924 
until  Apr.  1926,  and  as  Assistant  Design  Man- 
ager in  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy 
Dept.,  Washington,  D.C.  until  the  summer 
i.f  1930. 

■»Vhlle  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Ducks,  in  1929,  he  wrote  Staridards  of  Dengn 
for  Concrete,  one  of  the  outstanding  and  most 
widelv  accepted  treatises  on  concrete.  In  June 
1930  he  reported  as  Public  Works  Officer  of 
the  Puget,  Sound  Navy  Yard.  Bremerton. 
Washington  and  of  the  Thirteenth  Naval 
Dlst.,  HQ  at  Seattle,  Washington.  In  June 
1932,  he  was  sent  to  France  to  study  Euro- 
pean methods  of  engineering  design  ,ind  con- 
struction ai  the  Ecole  Nationale  dss  Ponts 
et  Chausees  in  Paris.  Upon  his  return  to  the 
States  in  June  1933,  he  became  .-Assistant 
Design  Manager,  with  personal  supervision  of 
pL^^nning  the  Ship  Model  Testing  Basin,  later 
named  the  David  W.  Taylor  Model  Basin,  at 
Carderock.  Md..  while  attached  to  the  Bureau 
of  Yards  and  Docks. 

In  Mav  1935.  he  was  named  Project  Man- 
ager of  the  Shipbuilding  and  Repair  Facili- 
ties,  Storage    and    Submarii-.e   Base    Section. 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks.  In  Aug.  1937  he 
reinrted  as  Public  Works  Officer  of  the  Navy 
V;rd.   Pearl  Harbor.  T  H.,  and  of  the  Four- 
•enth  Naval  Dlst..  in  the  rank  of  commander. 
He  was  returned  to  the  Navy  Dept.  in  Dec. 
o:  that  year  to  accept  appointment  as  Chief 
:  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  with  the 
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accompanying  rank  of  rear  admiral.  Then  45 
years  old,  he  was  one  of  the  youngest  naval 
officers  to  hold  that  rank  Six  days  after  he 
wfus  sworn  in  for  his  second  term  as  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  the  Jap- 
anese attacked  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  United 
States  entered  WWII  As  early  as  11^37  he  had 
stressed  the  need  for  extension  of  docking 
iind  repair  f:icllltles  on  United  States  posses- 
sions in  the  Pacific  and  Dec.  1941  saw  the 
formation  of  the  Naval  Construction  Bat- 
talions known  as  the  "Seabees."  \mder  his 
direction.  Tlie  Seabees.  whom  Adm.  Moreell 
nicknamed  the  "Can-do  Boys,  "  became 
famous  for  their  Paul  Bunyan-hke  exploits 
Compri.~ed  of  trained  construction  men  and 
engineers,  the  Seabees  not  only  preceded  the 
m.in  forces  of  assault  by  laying  out  roads, 
manning  floating  drydocks,  and  bu'ldins;  ad- 
vance bases,  airfields  and  barracks,  Intt  also 
took  part  in  the  actual  fighting. 

While  serving  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Y.irds  and  Docks,  Moreell  was  nominated  by 
President  Roosevelt  lor  advancement  to  the 
rank  of  vice  admiral.  Confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, he  was  promoted  to  that  rank,  effective 
Feb.  1,  1944,  the  youngest  naval  officer  with 
that  rank  at  the  time,  as  well  as  the  first 
CEC  officer  to  hold  the  rank  of  vice  admiral. 
He  continued  his  duty  as  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Yards  and  Docks  thioughout  the  war 
period  until  Nov.  1945,  and  hlE  nickname  ;vs 
"King  Bee  of  the  Seabees"  followed  him  long 
after  the  war. 

His  foresight  in  urging  the  construction 
of  two  giant  graving  docks  at  Pearl  Harbor 
and  the  transfer  of  on  inactive  floating  dry 
dock  from  New  Orleans  before  the  outbreak 
of  war  proved  invaluable  when  the  first  crip- 
pled battleships  were  dry-docked  and  re- 
paired alter  the  Japanese  attack. 

Another  pre-war  accomplishment  was  his 
direction  of  the  world's  largest  nuegrated 
construction  program  In  building  the  shore 
establishments  needed  to  back  up  the  Fleet, 
which  totaled  during  the  war  more  than  900 
naval  bases  and  stations,  including  300  ad- 
vance bases,  some  as  large  as  Peoria,  111.  or 
Columbia,  S.C. 

Tills  vast  network  of  bases  and  faculties 
Kept  pace  with  the  rapid  advance  of  our 
armed  services  during  the  war.  Before  the 
war,  practically  all  Navy  construction  work 
was  done  under  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks  contracts  by  general  contractors  and 
their  civilian  personnel.  But  the  fate  of  the 
construction  workers  at  Wake  and  Guam 
strengthened  his  conviction  that  the  Navy 
needed  men  v.ho  not  only  could  build,  but 
also  could  take  up  arms  and  defend  them- 
selves and  their  installations.  Tlius.  the  Sea- 
bees. an  organization  composed  of  construc- 
tion workers,  officered  by  construction  ex- 
perts, and  trained  in  combat,  under  his  di- 
rection, grew  during  the  war  from  an  original 
authorization  of  3.300  men  on  Dec.  28,  1941, 
to  an  organization  of  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand officers  and  240.000  men,  approximately 
three-quarters  of  whom  were  actively  en- 
gaged overseas. 

In  Oct.  1945  he  was  designated  Officer  in 
Charge  of  Petroleum  Facilities,  fifty-four 
strike-bound  oil  refineries  and  pipe  lines 
which  had  been  seized  by  the  Navy  in  accord- 
ance with  Executive  Order.  In  Nov.  1915  he 
was  also  designated  Chief  of  tlie  Material 
Division  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  to  coordinate  all  material 
procurement  in  the  Navy. 

In  May  1946  he  was  made  Deputy  Coal 
Mines  Administrator,  in  charge  of  the  opera- 
tion and  administration  of  the  bituminous 
coal  mines  seized  by  Government  Executive 
Order  9728  Subsequently,  rus  the  Coal  Mines 
Administrator,  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  he  had  complete  charge  of 
this  activity.  On  June  11.  1946,  Ws  nomina- 
tion for  the  rank  of  admiral  was  confirmed. 
He  was  relieved  of  all  active  duty  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Retired  List  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
on  Oct.  1,  1946. 
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RESTORATION  OF  FUNDS  TO  THE 
IMPACTED  AREAS  SCHOOL  AID 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NKW    JER.SEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1968 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
hkc  to  express  my  pleasure  over  the  re- 
cent approval  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  amendment  to  restore  the 
much-needed  funds  to  the  impacted  areas 
,school  aid  program,  as  included  in  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

This  Federal  as.sistance  program,  fa- 
miliarly known  as  Pubhc  Law  874.  was  en- 
acted  in  1950  and  since  that  time  has 
pro\  ided  needed  assi.stnnce  to  local  school 
districts  burdened  by  the  oblipation  to 
piovide  educational  sev\ ices  to  the  chil- 
dren of  families  employed  by  the  Federal 
Governm.  nt  in  local  communities  all  over 
the  Nation.  Federal  payments  are  made 
at  lat.'s  determined  by  formulas  in  the 
leKislation,  and  eligible  school  districts 
have  a  continuing  expectation  to  receive 
these  annual  payments. 

Had  my  colleaMues  in  the  H:3use  of 
Rcpic.sentatives  not  voted  as  they  did 
yesterday,  school  districts  all  over  the 
country  "in  these  impacted  areas  would 
have  been  in  serious  trouble.  These 
.schools  have  depended  on  the  authorized 
Federal  aid  to  meet  their  operating  cost, 
and  would  have  been  severely  handi- 
capped without  it. 

Tliis  is  certainly  a  time  of  financial 
crisis  for  our  country,  and  I  do  believe 
that  certain  cuts  in  Federal  expenditures 
must  be  made.  But  I  feel,  and  have  stated 
before,  that  this  program  of  Federal  as- 
sistance is  an  obligation  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  should  be  met,  and 
local  school  districts  entitled  to  this  as- 
sistance have  had  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  their  entitlements  would  be 
met  by  Federal  payments.  Fortunately, 
because  of  the  action  taken  by  the  House 
on  Tuesday,  and  hopefully  by  the  Senate 
very  soon,  these  school  districts  can  ex- 
pect to  receive  their  full  entitlement  of 
funds  as  provided  for  in  Public  Law  874. 
As  a  former  schoolteacher  and  princi- 
pal, I  strongly  feel  that  education  mu.st 
be  one  of  our  fii-st  priorities  in  America. 
Therein  lies  the  hope  and  future  for  our 
countrv.   We   have   witnessed,   recently, 
some  of  the  most  horrifying  and  fright- 
ening events  which  have  had  no  com- 
parison  in   the   historj-    of    the   United 
States.  The  prime  topic  of  conversation 
among  legislators  and  people  all  across 
the  land  is  what  can  be  done  to  prevent 
further  recurrences  of  the  \iolence  we 
have  seen,  and  what  measures  can  we 
take  to  stem  the  tide  of  hatred  which  is 
seeping  over  our  country.  My  feeling  is 
that  education  should  be  our  foremost 
r.rea  of  concentration  to  this  end.  For 
this  reason  I  could  not  have  taken  any 
other    position    than    to    support    the 
amendment  to  fund  the  impacted  areas 
program  100  percent. 

In  the  Third  District  of  New  Jersey, 
which  I  have  the  privilege  of  represent- 
ing here  in  Congress,  there  are  three  sub- 
stantially large  areas  which  are  affected 
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by  this  program.  The  State  of  New  Jersey 
car:  now  expect  to  receive  $1,951,763  in 
funds  for  their  impacted  area  schools, 
when  and  if  this  measure  is  approved  by 
the  Senate  and  signed  by  the  President. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  take 
quick  action  on  this  appropriation,  since 
our  school  boards  have  been  kept  m  sus- 
pense far  too  long. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


SPECIAL  STAMP  COMMEMORATING 
100  YEARS  OP  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION FOR  WOMEN 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  196S 
Mrs    BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide a  special  stamp  commemorating  lOO 
years  of' higher  education  for  women. 

Until  the  Civil  War,  higher  education 
for  women  in  the  United  States  was  a 
rarity  Although  the  first  woman's  col- 
lege was  chartered  in  1839.  in  Georgia, 
and  two  State  universities— Iowa  and 
Utah— admitted  women  from  the  date  of 
their  founding,  in  1850.  in  general,  higher 
education  for  women  was  regarded  as 
unnecessary.  „       ^ 

Then  came  the  Civil  War  drain  on 
manpower.  Women  were  needed  to  take 
over  men's  jobs,  notably  teaching.  Pub- 
lic demand  opened  all  State  universities 
and  many  denominational  colleges  to 
women  students.  Seeking  further  free- 
dom of  intellectual  and  cultural  devel- 
opment, the  new  women  college  students 
began  to  form  their  own  campus  clubs 
and  societies. 

In  January  1870.  four  women  students 
at  DePauw  University— then  called  In- 
diana Asbury  College— Greencastle.  Ind.. 
founded  the  first  chapter  of  Kappa  Al- 
pha Theta.  In  October  1870.  six  women 
students  at  Monmouth  College.  Mon- 
mouth. 111.,  founded  the  first  chapter  of 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma.  Both  groups 
were  chartered  in  their  Greek-letter 
names  Both  included  in  their  purposes 
opportunity  for  higher  education  for 
women  encouragement  of  academic  ex- 
cellence, and  development  of  high  moral 
standards. 

As  the  two  organizations  grew  m  tne 
number  of  chapters  and  alumnae,  phi- 
lanthropv.  community  service,  and  lead- 
ership traininu  were  added  to  the  pur- 
poses  Throusjh  the  years,  thousands  of 
members  have  made  outstanding  con- 
tributions in  education,  the  professions 
and  arts,  and  in  business  and  industry 
Even  greater  numbers  of  alumnae  of  the 
two  groups  have  given  voluntary  com- 
munitv  service  and  leadership  m  hun- 
dreds of  communities  around  the  world. 
Recognition    of    academic    excellence 
continues  over  the  years.  The  first  two 
women  ever  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
were  members  of  Kappa  Alpha  Theta. 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma,  to  date,  has  had 
a   total  of   1.758   Phi  Beta  Kappas.  In 
recent     times— 1963-67— Kappa     Alpha 
Theta   had   a   total   of    8.033    members 
elected  to  the  top  scholastic  honor  so- 
cieties, including  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Phi 


Delta  Phi.  and  Alpha  Lambda.  Both  or- 
ganizations have  long  records  of  mem- 
bers elected  to  Mortar  Board,  the  na- 
tional campus  honor  society,  established 
in  1918  to  recognize  campus  service  as 
well  as  academic  achievement.  Kappa 
Mortar  Board:  and.  during  the  period 
Kappa  Gamma  has  1.114  members  of 
1963-67.  Kappa  Alpha  Theta  had  469 
Mortar  Board  members.  Since  1963 
Kappa  Alpha  Theta  has  had  18  Woodrow 
Wilson  Scholarship  winners  and  eight 
Fulbright  awards.  Undergraduate  and 
graduate  members  of  both  groups  have 
received  scholarships  and  fellowships 
from  a  number  of  sources. 

For  more  than  50  years,  both  Kappa 
Kappa  Gamma  and  Kappa  Alpha  Theta 
have  provided  scholarships,  fellowships, 
and  aid  to  education  for  women.  Funds 
established  by  the  officers  in  the  early 
1900's  have  grown  through  additional  al- 
locations   and    contributions,    all    from 
members.    Kappa    Kappa    Gamma    has 
provided  more  than  a  million  dollars  in 
aid  to  education,  including  nonfraternity 
women    and    foreign    women    students 
among  beneficiaries.  Kappa  Kappa  Gam- 
ma Foreign  Fellowships,  named  in  honor 
of    Dean    Virginia    C.    Gildersleeve,    a 
Kappa  who  was  the  only  woman  mem- 
ber of  the  first  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  in  San  Francisco,  pro- 
vided   the    first    two    Japanese    women 
teachers  to  come  to  the  United  States  to 
study  after  World  War  II.  Kappa  Alpha 
Theta's     foreign     fellowship     program 
provided    study    in    the    United    States 
for  a  woman  judge  of  a  juvenile  court 
in  Holland:  a  Chilean  girl  who  became 
a    staff    member    of    ILO;    an    Indian 
woman    who    later    became    a    deputy 
minister    of    welfare    in    Delhi    State; 
and    a    children's    dentist    from    Bo- 
livia who  returned  home  to  pioneer  in 
dental   clinics.   Dr.   Chung-Hi   Oh.   the 
acknowledged  ranking  authority  on  re- 
habilitation in  Korea  came  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  study  under  Dr.  Howard  A. 
Rusk  on  a  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  fel- 
lowship. Dr.  Oh  has  also  participated  in 
world  conferences  on  rehabiUtation  in 
Europe    and    Asia.    She    !s    one    of    87 
women  from  25  countries  who  have  held 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma   foreign   fellow- 
ships. The  centennial  scholarships  and 
fellowships  will   provide   higher  educa- 
tion for  additional  qualified  women,  to 
be  selected  in  consultation  with  academic 
authorities. 

In  1946  Kappa  Alpha  Theta  adopted 
the  Institute  of  Logopedics.  in  Wichita. 
Kans..  the  world's  largest  training  cen- 
ter   for    communicatively    handicapped 
children  and  adults,  as  a  permanent  na- 
tional   philanthropy.    Since    that    date, 
members  of  Kappa  Alpha  Theta   have 
given  S405.184  to  the  institute.  The  Insti- 
tute of  Logopedics  is  a  nonprofit,  non- 
sectarian  philanthropy,  with  a  three-part 
program  for  train  ng  the  .speech-hand- 
icapped, educating  logopedists,  and  re- 
search. Kappa  Alpha  Theta  is  the  insti- 
tute's largest  single  contributor.  Kappa 
Alpha  Theta  has  also  contributed  more 
than  .SIOO.OOO  to  the  foster  parent  plan, 
and.  for  this  aid  to  orphan  children  over- 
seas,  became   the  first   organization   to 
receive    the    Brotherhood    of    Children 
Award. 
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In  1917  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  besaii 
aid  to  French  orphan  and  refugee  chil- 
dren,   under   the   direction   of   Dorothy 
Canfleld  Fisher,  a  Kappa  working  over- 
seas  who  later  became  a  noted  authoi 
This  project  was  maintained  through  the 
postwar   1920's.   During  World  War  11. 
Kappa    sponsored    a    similar    children  s 
project  in  a  workers'  residence  area  lui  r 
Paris.  Kappa  alumnae  associations  also 
provided   5.000   layettes  for   Norwesiau 
war     babies.     Today     Kappa     alumna- 
groups  have  a  total  of  319  sei-vice  pro;- 
ects  serving  the  physically  handicapped 
mentally     retarded,     emotionally     dis- 
turbed, socially  deprived,  and  the  aged 
A  number  of  alumnae  as.sociations  also 
give  special  scholarships  in  rehabilita- 
tion, this  in  addition  to  their  share  .a 
the  overall  program  of  scholarships  and 
fellowships. 

In  1970.  Kappa  Alpha  Theta  and 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma,  the  two  piont .  i 
Greek-letter  women's  college  organiza- 
tions, will  commemorate  their  lOOili 
anniversaries. 

Participating  in  the  two  centennials 
will  be  150,000  members,  including  alum- 
nae groups  in  275  cities  in  the  Unit.  cl 
States  and  Canada,  and  collegiate  chau- 
ters  at  90  colleges  and  universities  i 
the  United  States  and  4  universities  ii 
Canada. 

In  keeping  with  100  years  of  work  lor 
higher  education  for  women,  both  Kapi.i 
Kappa  Gamma  and  Kappa  Alpha  Tht  ta 
will  mark  their  centennials  by  givms 
Centennial  Scholarships  and  Fellowshii-.s 
to  qualified  women.  Funds  contributed  '.r-: 
members  for  this  purpose  already  total  ,i 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

Kappa  Alpha  Theta  and  Kappa  Kai  a 
Gamma  are  asking  for  the  opportunr.v 
to  sponsor  a  commemorative  stamp  n 
1970,  celebrating  the  theme  of  higMr 
education  for  women.  Because  of  c\o:-e 
connection  with  education,  the  two  orga- 
nizations are  very  much  aware  of  ihe 
urgent  need  of  more  education  for  your.s 
people  of  the  future,  and  of  the  respo;- 
sibility  of  adults  both  to  help  pro\i.ie 
more  facilities  for  education  and  to  ur:e 
youth  to  make  the  best  use  of  educatio:i.tl 
opportunities. 

If  the  commemorative  stamp  .? 
granted,  members  of  Kappa  Alpha  Th.  -a 
and  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  will  i^i  e 
vigorous  leadership  in  promoting  the 
stamp,  and  the  goal  of  higher  educati  n 
it  would  represent.  The  stamp  would  .e 
publicized  in  every  State,  and  in  tl^e 
cities  where  alumnae  groups  are  located, 
and  on  the  90  college  and  university 
campuses  where  there  are  collegiate 
chapters.  First-day  cancellations  cor.id 
take  place  appropriately  in  post  olRtos 
in  four  cities:  Columbus,  Ohio:  Green- 
castle. Ind.:  Evanston.  111.;  and  Mon- 
mouth. 111.  Working  through  all  ciian- 
nels.  the  membership  would  expec.  'o 
make  cancellations  and  sales  of  .sta:  v  - 
satisfactory  and  profitabls. 

Officers  of  Kappa  Alpha  Theta  and 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  would  join  in  a 
special  memorable  event  at  Washington. 
to  announce  the  stamp  and  to  honor 
leaders  in  government,  education,  and 
cultural  life. 

It  is  my  hope  that  prompt  action  '.vill 
be  taken  on  this  proposal. 


June  12,  1968 
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THE     JAPANESE    BOYCOTT    OP 
ISRAEL 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
astonished  to  read  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  May  13.  1968,  of  the  prospect 
01  seeing  American  executives  pitted 
apainst  Japanese  businessmen,  as  a  re- 
sult of  having  major  Japanese  firms 
complying  with  the  Arab  boycott  against 

Israel.  . 

It  was  surprising  to  read  that  piece  of 
intormation  at  the  time  when  major 
Japanese  companies,  through  their  .sub- 
sidiaries in  the  United  States,  circulate 
letters  in  this  country  calling  for  ad- 
vocating free  trade,  and  for  opposing 
restrictive  trade  legislation,  while  they 
tirat  the  nation  of  Israel  as  a  less  fa- 
\ ( .ed  nation  than  others. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Government  of  Japan,  and  of  these 
Japanese  companies  to  our  Govern- 
ment's opposition  to  foreign  pressure 
aimed  at  restricting  trade  with  nations 
friendly  to  the  United  States,  and  to  ex- 
press my  hope  that  these  Japanese  com- 
panies will  adhere  to  free,  multilateral 
and  nondiscriminating  world  trade. 

Copies  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  arti- 
cle and  the  letters  circulated  by  Sumito- 
mo Metal  Industries,  Ltd.  and  by  Fuji 
Iron  &  Steel  Co..  Ltd.,  follow: 


I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  13.  1968] 

Ar^b-Israel  Dispute  May  End  Up  Affecting 

'apanese-United  States  Trade— American 

I'lRMS   Assail   Japan    for   Observing    Arab 

;,ovcoTT — Steel   Concern   Cancels   Order 

(By  Martin  Hollander) 
\F.w  York.— Unlikely  ;«  it  seem.s,  tlie  20- 
v.  r-old  Arab-Israeli  struggle  is  beginning  to 
;.;i  .American  executives  against  Japanese 
b  ,  .nessmen.  Tlie  result  Is  sure  to  be  a 
change  in  Japanese  trade — one  way  or  an- 
other. 

The  dispute  centers  on  Japanese  compa- 
nies' otyservance  ol  the  Arab  boycott  of  Israel. 
Ji6.\n  is  the  only  major  non-Communist  In- 
dii.-irial  nation  "where  most  compames  ob- 
'er-  e  the  bovcott  and  refuse  to  deal  with 
U.-  el.  and  the  practice  is  beginning  to  rankle 
.American  businessmen,  both  Christians  and 
Je'.vs. 

r\\e  Anti-Defamation  League,  a  Jewish  or- 
ganization, has  long  been  bothered  by  the 
J.;r:mese  reaction  to  the  Ixjycott.  For  \ears, 
iho  organization  has  been  trying  on  its  own 
to  persuade  the  Japanese  to  change  their 
policy.  Now.  evidently  wearying  of  these  ef- 
fort?! Anti-Defamation  League  officials  are 
seeding  the  aid  of  American  corporations. 

We  wouldn't  organize  a  boycott"  against 
the  Japanese  companies,  .says  Arnold  Forster, 
gei.cral  counsel  to  the  Anti-Defamation 
Le  'fue.  "We  wouldn't  stimulate  one."  Never- 
theless, there  are  indications  that  the  Japa- 
ne-<e  boycott  is  leading  to  an  American  one. 
A  :ew  businessmen  have  already  said  they 
wi'.!  refuse  to  deal  with  Japanese  companies 
thiit  observe  the  boycott  against  Israel  until 
thiit  boycott  is  dropped;  others  may  do  so  in 
celling  months. 

"A  thousand  pities" 
D,iie  Industries  Inc..  a  Detroit  maker  of 
metal  products,  is  one  of  the  first  companies 
to  .act  against  Japan.  It  dropped  plans  to 
place  a  sizable  order  with  Kawasaki  Steel 
Corp.  after  learning  that  a  sister  company  of 


Kawasaki  liad  refused  to  build  a  tanker  for 
an  Israeli  company. 

Kawasaki  Steel  responded  that  it  wasn't 
responsible  for  its  sister  company's  actions, 
which  "have  caused  us  much  trouble."  The 
sister  company.  Kawasaki  Dockyard,  also 
said  It  was  troubled  by  the  matter.  It  re- 
fused the  Israeli  shipbuilding  Job  "with  a 
thousand  pities"  because  still  another  Ka- 
wasaki company  "has  a  business  transaction" 
with  Egypt.  Despite  all  the  apologies,  though. 
Kawasaki  Dockyard  still  refuses  to  build  the 
tanker— and  Dale  Industries  still  refuses  to 
buy  Japanese  steel. 

Other  American  steel  buyers  may  follow. 
Paul  Goodwin,  vice  president  of  Eastern  Steel 
&  Metal  Co  of  West  Haven.  Conn,  says 
American  steel  distributors  are  clearly  con- 
cerned We  aren't  at  this  point  boycotting 
the  Japanese  steelmakers  who  observe  the 
Arab  boycott."  he  says  But  if  persuasion 
falls.  "I  would  apply  much  greater  pressure." 
And  he  adds.  "There  are  other  places  to  buy 
steel" 

Other  American  customers  of  Japan  also 
are  concerned  Last  weekend  a  committee  of 
apparel  manufacturers  Hew  to  Japan  to  dis- 
cuss the  situation  Late  la.st  week  some  50 
importers  of  Japanese  products  protested  the 
boycott  to  the  Japanese  consul  In  New  York. 
t.oade  is  substantial 
Japanese  government  officials  say  they  are 
powerless  to  stop  the  boycott  of  Israeli 
goods,  which  they  say  is  corporate,  not  gov- 
ernment, policy.  "We  aren't  happy  about  this 
situation,  but  we  can't  do  anything  about  It." 
says  Hiroshi  Ohkl.  first  secretary  for  eco- 
nomic affairs  In  the  Japanese  embassy  in 
Washington.  Some  American  businessmen 
claim  the  Japanese  government  could  do 
something  about  it.  however 

Officials  of  some  Japanese  companies  say 
they  fear  they  would   lose  their  Arab   busi- 
ness if  they  trade  with  Israeli  companies.  In 
1967.  Japan  sold  .$410  million  of  goods  to  the 
Arab    states    of    the    Middle    East    and    pur- 
chased $15  billion  of  goods  from  them.  The 
sales  represent  about  4';    of  Japan's  exports 
The  purchases,  mostly  oil,  account  for  under 
10'.'    of   the  nation's  imports.   In   the  same 
year,  exports  to  Israel  totaled  $19.1  million, 
and  imports  totaled  $21.1  million:  nearly  all 
the  imports  were  polished  and  cut  diamonds, 
Israel's  exports  to  Japan  are  declining  yearly. 
Mr  Forster  of  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
says   the  Japanese   boycott  of   Israeli   goods 
even    goes    beyond    what    the    Arabs    asked, 
"They  overreact.  They  over-comply,"  he  says. 
■TTiey  refuse  to  sell  a  completed  commodity 
to  Israel.  There's  never  been  anything  in  the 
Arab  boycott  operation   to  stop  the  selling 
of  something  like  kitchen  knives  to  Israel." 
Tlie  "Principles  of  the  Arab  Boycott,"  as 
stated  by  the  Arab  nations,  don't  forbid  ship- 
ping   finished    products    to    Israel,    "except 
those   which   are    helpful    to   the    (its)    war 
effort.    Nevertheless,   one   Japanese   company 
once  refused  to  sell  dishwashers  to  an  Israeli 
v^'holesaler.    More    recently.    Sumitomo    Ma- 
chinery Co..  a  maker  of  cranes  and  machinery, 
cabled  an  Israeli  company:  "We  are  exporting 
machinery  to  Arab    Therefore  regret  unable 
entertain  enquiries  from  Israel." 


President  Johnson,  liberal  trade  Congress- 
men, and  other  advocates  of  the  freer  trade 
philosophy  have  already  voiced  strong  op- 
position to  these  measures  We  believe  that 
you  will  also  want  to  make  your  viewpoint 
known. 

We.  therefore,  most  respectfully  suggest 
that  you  consider:  Making  your  feelings 
knov;n  to  members  of  the  Senate  Finance  and 
Hcuse  Wavs  and  Means  Commiiieps — who 
have  primary  responslblluy  in  these  matters. 
Contacting  your  own  Congressman  or  Sen- 
ator directly,  either  through  a  telephone  call, 
telegram,  or  letter. 

We  have  enclosed  for  your  information: 
Various  points  you  may  wish  to  Include  in 
your  appe:»l.  Members  of  Senate  Finance  and 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committees.  Re- 
prints of  recent  ediUjrlals  on  import  quotas. 
As  you  know,  this  sltuulon  has  grave 
implications.  Passage  of  these  quota  bills 
would  directly  affect  all  relations  between  our 
two  countries,  have  an  immediate  influence 
on  U.S.  international  trade,  and  destroy  all 
of  the  advances  made  in  the  Kennedy  Round 
of  tariff  negotiations. 

We  .seek  your  support  in   this  matter  of 
mutual   concern   and   hope   you   will   let   us 
know  what  steps  you  are  taking. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Y.  Ikejiri. 


Sumitomo  Metal  Industries.  Ltd.. 
Neu-  York.  N.Y..  November  17. 1967. 

We  are  asking  your  help  and  support  in  a 
matter  of  the  greatsst  importance. 

As  vou  know,  existing  and  proposed  import 
quota  bills  now  under  consideration  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  would  affect  up  to  $12  billion 
of  U.S.  Imports — nearly  50  per  cent  of  total 
American  Imports.  Many  of  these  measures 
could  seriously  affect  your  business  and  ours. 

.^s  a  purchaser  of  Japanese  steel,  you 
should  be  particularly  concerned  with  steel 
import  quota  bills  introduced  by  Senator 
Van  re  Hartke  and  Representative  John  Dent. 
These  bills  would  reduce  the  amount  of  al- 
lowable imports  into  the  United  States  and 
maintain  the  imported  steel  supply  at  a  fixed, 
low  level  from  year  to  year. 


Japanese  Steel  Information  Center. 
Dear  Sir:  As  you  undoubtedly  know,  the 
United  States  Congress  has  recently  been 
overwhelmed  by  a  large  number  of  so-called 
"protectionist"  measures — In  one  form  or 
another— primarily  aimed  at  controlling  Im- 
ports through  various  systems  of  quotas. 

Steel  Is  only  one  of  dozens  of  commodities 
which  would  be  controlled  through  quota 
measures 

In  the  interests  of  protecting  domestic  In- 
dustries, Senators  and  Representatives  from 
virtually  every  state  have  Identified  them- 
selves with  at  least  one  of  these  Import- 
controlling  measures.  It  would  seem  that  a 
bandwagon"  effect  has  swept  Congress,  and 
we  would  like  to  ask  that  you  pause  for  a 
moment  to  consider  what  Is  really  going  on. 
It  is  certainly  a  sympathetic  cause  for  an 
industry  to  call  on  the  government  for  pro- 
tection from  competition,  V/ouldn't  It  be 
valuable  if  drug  stores,  for  instance,  could 
call  on  the  government  for  protection  when 
supermarkets  handle  competing  products? 
We  would  be  quick  to  recognize  that  such  a 
request  would  not  be  in  the  spirit  of  Free 
Enterprise,  which  the  United  States  has 
pioneered. 

Foreign  Imports— and  especially  such  a 
basic  commodity  as  steel— are  valuable  fac- 
tors in  the  operation  of  the  free  enterprise 
system.  Steel  imports  have  filled  market  de- 
mands when  domestic  steel  fell  short;  steel 
imports  have  kept  the  costs  of  domestic  steel 
(and  therefore  consumer  products!  from  -•-ky- 
rocketing:  steel  imports  have  forced  the 
domestic  industry  to  modernize:  steel  Im- 
ports have  made  it  possible  for  foreign  coun- 
tries to  purchase  U.S.  exports,  thereby  giv- 
ing the  United  States  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade  (exclusive  of  military  commitments). 
And  U.S.  exports  .account  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly for  some  3.5  million  American  jobs, 
according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
Trade  Is  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  a  free 
world,  as  well  as  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
healthy  domestic  economy. 

We  have  selected  a  few  editorials  from 
leading  U.S.  publications  that  will  indicate 
the  critical  nature  of  the  new  wave  of  pro- 
tectionism. If  you  agree  that  world  trade 
should  be  maintained  with  as  few  controls 
as  possible,  we  urge  that  poit  lorjtr  voic  to 
pour  Senators  end  Representatives  calling  on 
them  to  defeat  the  protectionist  jnovements 
7i0iv  before  Congress 
Sincerely. 

Jack  P.  Whitehouse. 

Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 
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Pnji  Inott  &  Steel  Co..  Ltd.. 
New  York.  NY.,  December  20,  1967. 
Mr.  Samuel  Goodwin, 
Eastern  Steel  &  yfetal  Co., 
West  Haven,  Conn. 

Dear  Mr  Goodwin:  We  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  our  gratitude  for 
your  patronage,  which  we  value  so  highly. 

Today,  we  .ire  writing  to  ask  your  help  and 
support  m  a  matter  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. 

As  you  know,  v.irlous  Import  quota  bills 
have  been  or  are  proposed  to  be  introduced 
in  the  US.  Congress  would  affect  up  to  $12 
billion  of  US.  imports — nearly  oO'c  of  total 
American  imports.  Some  of  these  measures 
could  directly  and  most  seriously  afTect  your 
business  and  ours 

We  are  referring  to  the  steel  Import  quota 
bills  Introduced  by  Senator  Vance  Hartke 
and  Representative  John  Dent.  As  a  pur- 
chaser of  Jap.=inese  steel,  you  should  be  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  these  bills,  because 
they  would  reduce,  and  maintain,  the  amount 
of  allowable  imports  of  steel  into  the  United 
States  at  a  fixed,  low  level  from  year  to  year. 

Administration  leaders,  liberal  tr.ide  Con- 
gressme'n."  and  other  advocates  of  the  free 
trade  phTTosnphy  have  already  voiced  strong 
opposition  to  these  mea-^^ures  during  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  hearings  in  Oc- 
tober. We  believe  that  your  viewpoints 
should  also  be  known  to  the  legislators. 

Unless  vou  have  .Uready  done  bo.  there- 
fore, we  most  respectfully  suggest  that  you 
make  your  views  known,  by  telephone  calls, 
telegrams,  or  letters,  to  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  and  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  who  have  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  considering  these  bills,  as 
well  as  to  your  own  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives, or  any  other  members  of  Congress 
with  whom  you  are  personally  acquainted. 
We  have  enclosed  for  your  Information: 

1.  Various  points  you  may  wish  to  include 
In  vour  appeal. 

2.  List  of  members  of  Senate  Finance  and 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 

3.  Reprints  of  recent  editorials  on  Import 
quotas. 

You  know  that  the  current  surge  of  pro- 
tectionist sentiment  has  grave  implications. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  passage  of  these 
quota  bills  would  have  an  Immediate,  ad- 
verse effect  Mpon  economic  relations  between 
our  two  countries,  and  destroy  all  of  the  ad- 
vances made  in  the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff 
negotiations,  which  would  envision  the  re- 
duction of  the  U  S.  tariff  rate  on  Imported 
steel  by  an  average  of  7  percent. 

Although  observers  seem  to  be  agreed  that 
few  quota  bills  are  expected  to  be  acted  upon 
during  the  remainder  of  the  current  session 
of  the  Congress,  they  seem  to  be  equally 
agreed  that  pressures  will  mount  next  year 
for  enacting  at  least  some  of  these  bills,  in- 
cluding the  steel  quota  bill. 

We  are  doing  what  little  we  can  to  counter 
this  unfortunate  development,  but  nothing 
could  be  more  effective  than  your  personal 
appeals  to  the  Senators  and  Congressmen. 

We  seek  your  support  In  this  matter  of 
mutual  concern  and  would  appreciate  any- 
thing you  can  do  to  help  us. 

With  best  wishes.  | 

Yours  sincerely, 

Tadayuki  Ota, 
General  Manager. 
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SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.   1968 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1968 


THE 


■PUEBLO":   HOW  LONG,  MR, 
PRESIDENT? 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
142d  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew- 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  yesterday  considered  and 
passed  a  supplemental  appropriations 
bill,  H.R.  17734,  including  funds  for  many 
governmental  activities,  the  largest  share 
of  which  however  was  designated  for 
Vietnam  spending.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  while  the  past  Vietnam  supple- 
mental appropriation  measures  were 
considered  capable  of  standing  alone,  this 
year  it  had  to  be  lumped  together  with  a 
nimiber  of  other  programs  of  interest  to 
many  Members  of  Congress.  Even  in  the 
face  ol  this  fact,  opposition  to  the  bill  in- 
creased. This  despite  the  fact  that  the 
other  programs  funded  by  the  bill,  such 
as  aid  to  federally  impacted  schools,  vet- 
erans compensation  and  others  merit 
support  and  surely  would  have  had  mine 
saved  for  the  inclusion  of  the  Vietnam 
appropriations  in  the  bill, 

I  opposed  passage  of  the  supplemental 
because  it  required  an  implicit  reaffirma- 
tion by  Congress  of  the  policy  of  escala- 
tion our  Nation  continues  to  pursue 
in  Vietnam.  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
support  a  policy  that  has  failed,  that  is 
costing  our  Nation  some  of  its  finest 
young  men,  that  promises  to  be  even  more 
"costly  and  that  generally  has  lost  the 
support  of  the  people  in  Vietnam  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States, 

A  year  ago,  in  March  1967,  Congress 
faced  the  same  question  on  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  Vietnam.  At 
that  time  a  number  of  us  protested  the 
fact  that  the  money  sought  was  not  for 
the  protection  of  our  troops  in  the  field, 
but  would  require  additional  numbers  of 
our  soldiers  to  risk  their  lives  in  support 
of  a  bad  policy.  This  has  been  borne  out 
and  unless  the  policy  is  altered  it  will 
be  repeated  ;n  the  months  ahead. 

The  present  policy  calls  for  continued 
intensification  of  our  part  of  the  conflict, 
imposing  increased  violence  on  the  coun- 
try and  people  of  Vietnam,  and  ever-in- 
creasing and  saddening  American  cas- 
ualties as  well. 

By  the  end  of  December,  the  United 
States  will  have  549,000  men  in  Vietnam. 
Continued  escalation  has  not  produced  a 
military  victory.  In  fact,  it  is  widely 
doubted  whether  victory  is  attainable 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  or 
whether  victory,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Vietnam  nation,  should  be  our  goal.  The 
vastly  increased  expenditures  that  have 
accompanied  the  buildup  are  the  cause 
of  our  domestic  and  international  fiscal 
problems.  They  have  imposed  on  the  av- 
erage citizen  rising  taxes  and  rising 
prices  as  well.  Furthermore,  escalation 
will  only  make  eventual  disengagement 
more  difiScult  and  continue  to  drain  off 
billions  of  dollars  that  are  sorely  needed 
at  home. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  initiation  of 
negotiations  at  last  signified  a  recogni- 
tion that  escalation  must  cease.  We  had 
hoped  that  the  initiation  of  negotiations 
would  mark  a  genuine  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  reach  a 
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compromise  settlement  and  to  begin  by 
scaling  down  hostilities. 

Instead,  under  the  guise  of  "improving 
our  position,"  hostilities  have  increased. 
The  past  month  has  been  the  most  costly 
of  the  war  in  terms  of  American  lives 
lost.  The  area  of  bombings  may  have 
been  circumscribed,  but  the  intensity  of 
bombings  has  increased. 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  draw  the 
line.  The  passage  of  the  supplemental 
would  nearly  wipe  out  any  savings  to  be 
gained  from  reductions  in  domestic  pro- 
grams. It  would  heighten  the  imbalancf 
of  priorities  which  puts  a  debilitating 
war  ahead  of  urgent  domestic  needs. 

Our  policy  must  be  changed  if  the  war 
is  to  be  ended.  Continuing  appropriations 
will  only  postpone  the  day  the  policy 
will  be  changed  and  I  do  not  support  it. 


POULTRY    PRODUCTS    INSPECTION 
ACT 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  RONAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1968 

Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  House  Committee  ci;. 
Agriculture  for  its  work  in  reporting  to 
us  H.R.  16363,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act,  I  wish  also  to 
congratulate  the  Johnson  administratio.i 
for  recommending  the  legislation. 

Hopefully,  this  bill  will  provide  as  ef- 
fecti%-e  a  mechanism  for  insuring  the 
safety  and  wholesomeness  of  the  Na- 
tion's poultry  supply  as  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  of  1967  provides  for  the  red 
meat  supply. 

However,  there  is  one  provision  in  tr.e 
bill  reported  to  us  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  which  contains  a  serious  gap 
in  consumer  protection. 

Subsection  15tc)il)   provides  for  i^- 
empting  certain  small  poultry  slaughtc- 
ing     and     processing     operations     and 
poultry    producers   seUing    direct   from 
their  farms.  The  exemptions  would  ap- 
ply to  operations  doing  less  than  $15,000 
in  volume  of  business  per  year,  and  would 
be  based  on  the  condition  that  such  ex- 
emptions would  not  permit  unwholesome. 
misbranded.  or  adulterated  poultry  to  .je 
channeled  into  the  human  food  supply. 
While  I  recognize  the  need  for  exempt- 
ing certain  small  operations  from  inspec- 
tion, I  believe  exempting  such  operations 
from  all  the  requirements  of  the  bill  -ve 
are  considering  today  would  make  it  im- 
possible to  enforce  the  conditions  of  ■.  x- 
emption. 

Certain  small  operations— the  size  of 
which  should  be  determined  by  the  S.-c- 
retary  of  Agriculture  in  keeping  \vith  tne 
basic  intent  of  the  inspection  law— cou-d 
b-^  exempted  from  costly  and,  in  some 
cases,  impractical  continuous  inspection. 
But  these  operations  should  be  sub.iect 
to  all  other  provisions  of  the  law.  It 
would  present  no  insurmountable  prob- 
lems to  the  small  operators  or  the  Fed- 
eral or  State  inspection  systems  to  re- 
quire minimum  sanitation  requirements 
in  these  operations,  recordkeeping,  and 
identification  of  the  producer  of  the 
product. 
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Imposing  these  requirements  is  the 
only  means  of  enforcing  the  basic  con- 
ditions of  exemption.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  should  also  be  empowered  to 
immediately  revoke  any  operator's  ex- 
emption if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  conditions  of  exemptions  are  being 
violated. 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  EDI- 
TORIALIZES ON  THE  RIGHT  TO 
CONTROL    ARMS 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 


OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12.  1968 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  soon  address  itself  to  the  very  com- 
plex problem  of   reasonable  control   in 
uun  traffic. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  on  Jime  11  de- 
voted most  of  its  editorial  pages  to  fire- 
arms control.  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  very  thoughtful  lead 
editorial,  as  well  as  a  letter  to  the  editor 
from  a  group  of  professors  at  UCLA,  and 
a  report  on  the  gun  control  laws  in  Great 
Britain.  France,  and  Japan. 

These  excerpts  from  the  Times  edi- 
torial pages  follow : 

The  Right  To  Conthol  Arms 
Out  of  the  shock  and  sorrow  at  the  shoot- 
ing down  of  yet  another  national  leader,  the 
American  people  are  demanding  strict  gun 
control  laws  as  never  before. 

No  member  of  Congress,  no  state  legisla- 
tor d.ire  Ignore  public  outrage  ut  the  incred- 
ible e,ise  with  which  instruments  of  vio- 
lence are  obtained  and  used.  Latest  opinion 
polls  again  show  that  the  people  are  f.ir 
iihe.id  of  their  leaders  in  favoring  strong 
controls. 

The  Times  calls  on  President  Johnson  to 
veto  the  woefully  inadequate  firearms  re- 
strictions recently  voted  by  a  timid  Congress. 
He  should  take  "the  lead  In  a  light  for  re- 
straints far  tougher  than  any  previously  in- 
troduced. 

Surely  the  tragic  assassination  of  Sen. 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  will  now  exert  a  greater 
Influence  upon  the  Senate  and  House  than 
even  the  relentle.ss  pressure  of  the  gun 
lobby. 

Or  will  the  National  Rifle  Assn.  and  its  as- 
sorted comr.ides-in-arms  again  prev.iil.  as 
they  did  aier  the  murders  of  President 
Kennedy  and  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King? 

The  Times  believes  that  Congress,  as  a  be- 
ginning, must  do  no  less  than  require  the 
registraticn  of  every  gun  in  the  United 
States  and  prohibit  all  interstate  sale  of 
lirearms. 

Laxness  of  U.S.  gun  controls  is  a  nation- 
al disgrace.  The  rest  of  the  world  can  only 
w  >nder  how  a  civilized  society  can  tolerate 
to  rjbvicus  a  threat  to  Its  safety. 

On  the  page  opposite,  the  iiighly  restric- 
tive gun  regulations  imposed  in  Brltiiin, 
France  and  Japan  are  detailed  by  Times  cor- 
respondents. And  Canada's  much  more  ra- 
tional approach  is  described  In  a  letter  in  the 
adjoining  column. 

The  result  in  all  these  countries  is  that 
the  rate  of  pun-caused  deaths  is  far  less  than 
in  the  United  .States.  So  effective  are  the 
French  restrictions  that  during  all  the  weeks 
of  recent  rioting  not  a  single  gun  was  fired. 
In  Japan  no  one  at  all  may  possess  a  hand- 
gun, except  police  and  military  personnel. 

It  would  probably  take  a  generation  to 
.ichieve  anything  similar  in  this  country.  But 
we  can  start  now  with  gun  registration, 
reinforced   by    prison   sentences   and   heavy 
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fines  for  those  who  do  not  comply.  Nothing 
indeed  should  prevent  any  citizen  irom  Im- 
mediately registering  or  surrendering  a  gun 
to  local  authorities. 

If  automobiles,  and  even  bicycles,  can  be 
registered,  so  can  firearms.  And  those  who 
choose  to  keep  arms  should  pay  necessary 
fees  for  their  registration. 

In  addition  to  increasingly  frequent  as- 
sassinations, more  than  5,000  Americans  are 
murdered  by  gunfire  every  year.  That  toll 
will  continue  unless  Congress  acts  to  protect 
the  public. 

The  people  must  make  certain  that  their 
concern  is  heeded.  Etfective  gun  control  ac- 
tion should  be  demanded  of  their  representa- 
tives in  the  Senate  and  House  as  well  as  In 
state  legislatures. 

An  aroused  public  can  always  outshout 
the  gun  lobby. 
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LKTTERS        to         the        TlMFS:         ^E^REAT10N.^L 

Hunting  in  Canada  Is  Not  Hampered 
KY  .Strict  Gun  Control 
We  believe  that  you  would  be  performing 
a  useful  service  In  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  your  readers  the  nature  of  the  regulations 
{governing  the  ownership  and  use  of  fire- 
arms in  Canada,  and  by  advocating  similar 
legislation  for  the  United  States. 

While  there  are  differences  In  cultural  and 
historical  background,  visitors  from  the 
Ur.lted  States  will  be  much  more  impressed 
by  the  great  similarities  in  social  "attitudes 
between  the  two  peoples  .  .  .  Canadians 
find  no  difficulty  in  getting  along  quite  well 
without  handguns.  In  Canada,  all  firearms 
must  be  registered  and,  apart  from  law 
cnfnrcement,  the  military,  and  the  confines 
of  licensed  revolver  clubs.  It  Is  almost  Im- 
possible to  own  a  handgun  or  a  concealable 
firearm. 

In  order  to  obtain  legal  po.ssession  of  a 
handgun  in  Canada  a  permit  must  be  Issued 
and  this  is  not  easy  to  come  by.  only  for 
cause  and  on  authority  of  the  chief  of  police 
of  the  municipality.  The  applicant's  back- 
ground is  first  checked  for  a  criminal  record. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  proportion  of  time.  In 
relation  to  population,  spent  by  Canadians 
in  recreational  hunting  probably  far  exceeds 
that  spent  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  In 
this  country.  Moreover,  a  great  many  US, 
citizens  participate,  in  game  hunting  in 
Canada.  There  is  absolutely  no  rear-on  to 
believe  that  firearms  legislation  similar  to 
that  of  Canada  v.ould  endanger  hunting  as  a 
sport. 

.^s  geologists,  several  of  whom  have  worked 
frequently  in  central  and  northern  Canada 
as  well  as  Alaska  and  elsewhere,  we  can 
attest  that  the  occasional  need  for  a  gun 
in  very  remote  areas  for  physical  protection, 
and  the  rather  common  need  for  one  as  a 
source  of  food,  is  enormously  greater  in 
Ciinada  than  In  most  parts  of  conterminous 
United  States. 

The  control  of  guns  does  not  eliminate 
armed  crime  In  Canada,  but  It  could  simplify 
law  enforcement,  and  it  could  reduce  tragic 
crimes  of  passion,  of  accident  and  of 
stupidity,  or  by  the  mentally  incompetent. 

Signed  bv:  Donald  Carlisle.  W.  A,  Dollase, 
C  A  Hall."  L.  S.  HoUlster,  George  C.  Ken- 
neriv,  N.  G.  Lane,  C  A.  Nelson,  G.  Oertel, 
J.  l".  Rosenfeld.  W.  W.  Rubey,  K.  D.  Watson 
and  G.  W.  WetherUl,  all  professors  of  geology 
at  VCLA. 


A  Problem   for   Civilization:    Firearms 
Control  Stricter  Abroad 

(Note. — The  United  States  has  the  world's 
most  la.<  gun  control  laws.  It  also  lias  more 
deaths  by  firearms  than  any  other  nation. 
To  illustrate  the  contrast  between  our  regu- 
lations and  the  tough  restraints  in  other 
countries.  Times  correspondents  Robert 
Toth.  Don  Cook  and  Don  Shannon  have  filed 
reports  on  gun  laws  In  Britain.  France  and 
Japan.) 


GREAT   BRITAIN 

Britain  has  a  long  history  of  firearms  con- 
trol—and an  enviably  small  number  of 
deaths  by  shooting.  Only  45  murders  Involv- 
ing guns  were  recorded  In  Britain  and  Wales 
last  year  as  compared  to  the  more  than 
5,000  such  slaylngs  in  the  United  States. 

Even  Its  constables  don't  carry  guns.  De- 
spite the  killing  of  three  unarmed  policemen 
In  August  1966  In  London,  the  Police  Fed- 
eration voted  against  being  armed. 

On  the  decision  of  local  chief  constables, 
guns  are  issued  to  combat  criminals  known 
to  be  dangerously  armed.  But  police  have 
agreed  such  decisions  are  taken  only  in 
"most  exceptional  circumstances."  says  the 
Home  Office. 

Weapon  controls  for  civilians  are  similarly 
strict.  Restrictions  are  In  three  categories: 
1— Guns  which  fire  In  bursts.  I.e..  sub- 
machine guns,  may  be  ix>ssessed  only  with 
certificate  of  approval  from  the  Ministry  of 
Defense.  Even  police  must  have  such  certifi- 
cates for  holding  weap(.m.s  of  this  kind. 

2 — Other  weapons,  including  handguns 
and  rlfies  but  not  shotguns,  are  covered  by 
the  Firearms  Act  of  1937,  which  consolidated 
bits  and  pieces  of  earlier  law. 

It  is  an  offense  to  pos-sess  such  weapons 
without  a  certificate  Issued  by  the  chief 
constable  of  one's  locality.  An  applicant 
must  show  'good  reason"  for  possession. 
"Self  defense  Is  most  unlikely  to  be  consid- 
ered a  good  reason,"  says  the  Home  Office. 
Usually  an  applicant  inuEt  show  he  Is  a 
member  of  an  established  rifle  club  with 
known  facilities,  or  has  an  estate  for  hunt- 
ing, or  is  a  farmer  who  shoots  rats  and 
predatory  beasts,  or  a  shopkeeper. 

Penalty  for  unauthorized  possession  Is 
maximum  of  three  years  in  Jail  or  200 
pounds  ($480)    fine  or  both. 

in  1965  a  total  of  220,000  certificates  (per- 
mits) had  been  Issued  for  all  England  and 
Wales,  population  about  50  million.  There 
is  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  number  has 
increased  since  then:  If  anything,  there  are 
fewer  permits  now  than  before,  according  to 
the  Home  Office. 

3-  Shotguns  were  not  controlled  until  the 
1967  Criminal  Justice  Act  clause  came  into 
force  May  1  this  year.  Although  a  certificate 
from  a  chief  constanble  Is  needed,  the  con- 
stable must  have  reason  for  not  giving  a 
permit.  The  penalty  for  illegal  pos.se^slon  is 
SIX  months  and  20o'  pounds  or  both. 

Controls  on  shotguns  followed  a  rise  in 
indictable  offenses  involving  firearms  in 
England  and  Wales  in  recent  years.  Increas- 
ing from  552  in   1961  to  2.337  in  1067. 

Prior  to  the  shotgun  law  coming  into 
force,  a  three-month  amnesty  was  held  lor 
returning  guns  that  had  no  rertlflcate.  A 
total  of  25.088  were  turned  In.  including 
8,847  revolvers  and  automatics.  4.340  rifles 
and  9.488  shotguns,  whose  owners  apparently 
didn't  want  to  apply  for  pernvt.  Mott  weap- 
ons were  usable.  There  have  been  three 
other  amnesties  since  World  War  II  1946 
when  76  000  turned  in.  1961  when  70.000 
were  turned  in.  and  1965  when  41.000  weie 
returned. 

rRANCE 

The  French  style  of  controlling  firearms  Is 
devast  itingly  simple  and  strict. 

Tough  weapons  law.s  .".re  the  rca-^ons  for 
the  r.ither  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the 
last  few  weeks  of  continuous  violence  with- 
out one  shot  being  fired  i  except  grenade 
launchers  by  the  police) . 

As  far  as  Is  known,  not  a  gun  was  found 
on  any  of  the  several  thousind  wlio  were 
rounded  up  bv  the  police  during  tiis  period. 
The  onlv  homicide  In  Paris  during  the 
demonstrations  and  fighting  was  a  death 
from  st.ihblng. 

Personal  arms   such  as  pistols  "'r  revolvers 
(apart  from  hunil'ig  weapons i.  c^n  be  pur- 
chared  m  France  only  on  a  police  permit 
Two  kinds  of  permits  are  Issued.  One  Is  for 
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possession  of  personal  weapons  at  home  or 
office.  If  there  Is  a  special  security  problem 
and  the  police  agree  that  this  Itlnd  of  added 
protection  is  reasonable  or  desirable. 

The  other  Is  a  permit  to  carry  a  weapon— 
and  this  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain.  Stich 
permits  are  issued  only  on  the  final  author- 
ity of  '.he  Minister  of  the  Interior  himself, 
and  would  apply  only  m  very  special  cases 
of  private  citizens  needing  personal  body- 
guards. 

Anybody  found  in  possession  of  a  weapon 
without  one  or  the  other  of  these  permits  is 
automatically  arrested  in  Prance.  He  is 
subject  to  varying  degrees  of  Jail  sentence 
depending  on  the  circumstances  and  or 
explanations 

For  example,  if  a  gun  Is  found  during  a 
road-check  of  car  papers,  the  motorist  would 
immedlatelv  be  arrested. 

An  individual  cannot  walk  into  a  shop  and 
buy  a  revolver  without  first  obtaining  a  po- 
lice permit.  If  he  should  then  sell  or  transfer 
the  weapon  to  somebody  without  a  permit 
he  would  be  in  violation  of  the  law  Serial 
numbers  and  full  identity  of  the  weapons 
is.  of  course,  part  of  the  police  files. 

Hunting,  weapons  are  easier  to  obtain.  But 
they  also  are  purchasable  only  with  a  hunt- 
ing license,  and  can  be  transported  only  if 
such  a  license  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
person  carrying  the  gun. 


JAPAN 

Possession  of  pistols,  carbines  and  other 
small  guns  is  absolutely  prohibited  in  Japan 
for  anybody  except  police  and  military  per- 
sonnel. 

Possession  of  such  a  small  arm  carries  a 
maximum  penalty  of  five  years  imprisonment 
or   200.000   yen    i  $555 ) 

National  police  headquarters  claim  there 
are  never  more  than  50  pistols  in  circulation 
illegally  in  Japan  because  of  the  vigilant 
watch 'kept  on  this  score.  Biggest  source 
seems  to  be  US.  servicemen  from  Vietnam 
trying  to  finance  their  rest  and  recreation 
here. 

Rifles  anc  shotguns  for  hunting  or  target 
practice  mvst  be  licensed  with  the  follow- 
ing requirements  placed  on  the  license  hold- 
er: minimum  age  of  20  years,  mental  health 
certified  by  a  doctor  i  this  requirement  was 
briefly  imposed  on  driver's  license  applica- 
tions but  dropped  because  doctors  made  only 
a  cursory  examination  and  collected  their 
fee)-,  reasonable  grounds  for  possession;  If 
ever  imprisoned,  at  least  three  years  must 
have  elapsed  since  finishing  prison  term. 

About  800.000  shotguns  are  licensed  in 
Japan  and  onlv  30.000  rifles.  Shotgun  li- 
censes are  issued  by  chiefs  of  police  stations; 
rifle  licenses  by  chief  of  police  of  a  prefec- 
ture, a  Jurisdiction  corresponding  to  a  U.S. 
county. 

Shotguns  and  rifles  are  licensed  only  for 
use  in  hunting  and  target  shooting  areas. 
Someone  who  used  his  weapon  to  shoot  tin 
cans  on  the  beach  or  in  some  other  area 
not  authorized  for  shooting  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  two  year  sentence  or  a  50,000  yen 
($139)   fine. 

Nobody  in  Japan  is  allowed  to  possess  a 
knife  or'  sword  longer  than  15  centimeters 
1 7  inches:  unless  it  is  an  antique  certified 
by  the  Cultural  Properties  Protection  Com- 
niisslon.  Switch  blades  longer  than  six  centi- 
meters three  inches)  with  a  switch  angle 
larger  than  45  degrees  are  also  banned. 
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tion  I  believe  that  which  is  made  avail- 
able through  Public  Law  874  is  the  very 
best.  It  recognizes  a  Federal  responsibil- 
ity to  support  education  for  children  of 
persons  employed  in  federally  con- 
nected capacities,  but  it  leaves  to  the 
individual  States  and  the  local  school 
districts  the  determination  of  how  the 
money  can  best  be  sjjen-t. 

In  the  State  of  Utah  27  out  of  40 
school  districts  participate  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  under  this  program. 
We  have  over  52,000  students  involved, 
or  one  out  of  every  five  students  in  the 
27  districts.  Tliere  are  297,000  students 
in  the  Utah  public  schools,  including 
those  districts  which  do  not  receive  im- 
pacted aid  funds.  Thus,  17.5  percent  of 
students  in  Utah  schools  receive  help 
through  this  program.  You  can  see  how 
vital  It  is  to  cur  State.  If  full  entitle- 
ment is  authorized,  a  total  of  $6,200,000 
will  go  to  Utah  .schools  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  This  is  money  that  Utah  ed- 
ucation needs  and.  in  fact,  has  counted 

on. 

The  single  most  difficult  problem 
faced  by  State  government  in  Utah  to- 
day Is  that  of  providing  adequate  funds 
to  support  the  educational  needs  of  our 
children.  We  in  Utah  have  always  put 
forth  an  extraordinary  effort  in  this 
regard,  as  evidenced  by  our  high  rank- 
ing by  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion: but  in  spite  of  this  there  remain 
needs  that  go  unfilled  because  of  insuffi- 
cient funds.  We  need  Federal  help.  We 
have  made  good  use  of  that  which  we 
have  received  to  date.  We  think  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  cut  back  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  available  un- 
der this  program. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  has  ac- 
cepted the  amendment  to  increase  the 
appropriation  for  Public  Law  874  by 
some  $91  million,  thus  allowing  the  pro- 
gram to  be  fully  funded.  To  have  done 
otherwise  would  have  shortchanged  ed- 
ucation in  our  country,  a  most  short- 
sighted policy,  indeed. 


June  12,  19(18 

John  represented  Dodge  County  and 
the  State  of  Georgia,  along  with  thifp 
other  boys.  Bobby  Tankersley  of  Colum- 
bia. Wallace  Lamb  and  Harold  Lamb  of 
the  Eighth  District's  Wilcox  County,  aid 
as  a  team  they  placed  fourth  in  the  Na- 
tion in  the  National  4-H  Club  Land 
Judging  Contest  held  at  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

John  tied  with  another  4-H  member 
for  first  place  and  in  accordance  with 
the  i-ules  the  tie  was  broken  by  a  driv 
and  John  drew  second  place. 

We  can  all  be  very  proud  of  John,  a.s 
there  were  33  land  judging  teams  in  tl.e 
competition.  They  stretched  from  New 
Mexico  to  New  Jersey. 


June  12,  1968 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY 
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A  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  TV  STATION 
IN  COCHRAN,  GA. 


WINNER  OF  NATIONAL  4-H  CLUB'S 
LAND  JUDGING  CONTEST  FROM 
GEORGIA'S  EIGHTH  DISTRICT 


NEED  FOR  AID  TO  IMPACTED 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    UT.^H 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12.  1968 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  all  categories  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1968 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  it 
comes  to  youth,  our  Eighth  District  can 
be  proud  of  its  boys  and  girls  and  young 
men  and  women. 

More  than  once  I  have  praised  the  ef- 
forts and  achievements  of  the  youth  of 
our  district.  Hardly  a  month  goes  by  that 
a  student  or  a  i^roup  of  students  from 
the  Eighth  District  doeo  not  win  some 
sort  of  statewide  or  national  recogni- 
tion. 

Once  again  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  th^  adults  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict and  the  adults  throughout  the 
United  States  the  outstanding'  accom- 
plishment of  one  of  our  young  people. 

The  young  man  is  John  Braswell.  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Braswell.  Sr..  of 
E^astman. 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.'^ 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1968 
Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  M-v 
29.  a  new  educational  TV  station.  WDC'O. 
was  dedicated  in  Cochran,  Ga..  loco'd 
in  my  Eighth  Congressional  District  I 
would  like  to  take  just  a  minute  to  prr  e 
the  efforts  of  the  citizens  of  the  Eiuh'.a 
Congressional  District  and  of  Coch  .ii 
in  getting  the  new  station. 

Educational  TV  is  probably  one  of  he 
most  important  mediums  of  our  com- 
munication system  today.  This  is  fue 
because  the  television  set  probably  i.us 
more  influence  on  the  minds  of  our  cli;:- 
dren  and  young  people  than  any  othi>r 
outside  influencing  factors. 

Educational  TV  not  only  enable-  :i 
faster,  better,  learning  process  for  ^  ur 
youngsters,  but  many  adults,  through 
the  use  of  educational  TV  can  further 
their  educations  and  continue  to  broaden 
tJbeir  minds  with  more  knowledge  of 
the  sciences,  history,  and  other  arf-as 
that  meet  their  interests. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  a  secret  o 
any  of  us  that  education  is  the  key  to 
many  and  most  of  the  problems  which 
plague  our  country— poverty,  unemploy- 
ment, crime — all  of  these,  we  know  ran 
be  reduced,  if  not  completely  eliminated 
in  the  future  by  means  of  better  educa- 
tion. 

Of  course,  it  is  also  no  secret  that  •nv 
schools  are  overcrowded.  Our  teachers 
are  too  burdened  to  give  our  children 
the  individual  attention  which  they  r.pcd 
and  which  is  necessary  to  the  learning 
process. 

The  use  of  closed  circuit  television,  is 
becoming  an  important  aid  to  our  over- 
worked teachers  in  their  classroom.? 

In  many  instances  today  television 
and  education  have  become  synonj-mous 
because  of  the  influence  which  television 
has  on  the  minds  of  its  viewers. 

Therefore.  I  feel  that  educational  tele- 
vision is  becoming  vital  to  the  educa- 
tional benefits  of  our  American  people. 
I  am  most  happy  that  we  have  been 
able  to  get  station  WDOO  in  Cochian. 
The  dedication  of  the  new  .station  is 
truly  significant  of  the  fact  that  Coch- 
ran, along  with  the  rest  of  the  Ei;:hth 
District,  is  on  the  move.  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  part  of  this  move  and  this  progre.'^s. 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12.  1968 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  past  week  of  national 
tiagedv  and  mourning,  many  friends  of 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  remembered 
those  impressions  of  him  that  symbolized 

llie  man. 

In  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler,  of  June 
6  1968.  was  an  article  by  George  Sulli- 
van Tills  article  was  on  the  sports  page 
of  the  Herald  and  that  is  fitting  for 
George  Sullivan  knew  Bob  Kennedy  from 
the  days  of  the  Harvard  football  team. 

George  Sullivan  is  the  distinguished 
son  of  an  illustrious  father.  I  knew  his 
father  Tim  for  many  years;  he  was  a 
close  personal  friend.  Tim  Sullivan  was 
one  of  the  most  beloved  public  figures  in 
the  city  of  Cambridge  for  many  years. 

George  Sullivan  has  the  same  sensi- 
tivity as  his  father  and  his  memory  of 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  is  one  of  the 
most  touching  I  have  read.  The  article 
has  been  acclaimed  by  the  national  tele- 
v'sion  and  radio  system  and  by  the  Na- 
tion's press.  I  include  it  in  the  Record, 
.i.s  follows: 

HARVARD      STADIUM      VISIT      RECALLS     KENNEDY 

iHE    ATHLETE— Senator    Used    to    Chauf- 

:  EUR  Water  Boys 

(By  George  Sullivan) 

harvard  Stadium  was  never  as  silent  as  it 
\v..s  vesterdav  morning. 

I  know  because  that  Is  where  I  went  to 
mt'clitate  after  receiving  news  of  a  tragedy 
•htt  had  occurred  nearly  3000  miles  away. 
People  retreated  to  many  places  to  pray  and 
fv  to  comprehend  that  catastrophe.  They 
wpnt  to  churches  and  Uark  rooms  and  other 
places  of  solitude  to  be  alone  and  try  to  cope 
wi'.h  this  twisted  and  awful  thing. 

NOT    STRANGE    PLACE    AT    ALL 

I  went  to  an  empty  football  field,  a  seem- 
innlv  odd  place  to  mourn  the  fate  of  a  United 
SMtes  Senator  and  presidential  candidate 
fichting  for  his  life.  But  for  me  it  was  not 
a  -irange  place  at  all.  for  it  was  in  Harvard 
Stadium  that  I  first  knew  that  man  and 
formed  a  friendship  which  I  have  treasured 
lor  nearly  22  of  mv  34  years.  I  have  known 
the  man  as  an  Attorney  General  of  the 
V lined  States  and  as  a  Senator  from  New 
Yurie.  But  in  many  ways  I  prize  more  the 
memories  of  the  earlier  years,  for  they  are 
ba=:ic  to  the  knowledge  of  the  man  who  was 
to  rise  to  such  rare  and  enormous  ofHces. 

.So  let  me  tell  vou  what  kind  of  an  athlete 
Bob  Kennedy  was— and  what  kind  of  a  sports 
enthusiast  lie  has  always  been— because  the 
telling  of  it  reveals  an  insight  into  the  type 
m:in  he  is. 

Vou  must  understand  from  the  start  that 
mv  storv  is  basically  unflavored  by  what 
hnppened  in  Los  Angeles  yesterday.  It  is 
written  objectively— Although  with  the 
he-ivlest  of  hearts—and  without  glorifica- 
tlnn.  Such  is  not  needed,  because  it  is  ccm- 
pilod  frcm  .simple  facts  which  speak  elo- 
qucntlv  enough  f'lr  themselves  and  need  no 
embellishment.  And  so  it  is  the  same  story 
I  v.-ould  have  told  you  the  day.  month  cr 
ve.-.r  bffcre  vesterdav  If  you  had  asked  me. 

Let  mc  also  make  clear  from  the  begin- 
nlne  that  while  I  .-.m  a  frl;nd  of  Bob.  I  am 
not  an  Intimate  one.  But  that  only  makes 
what  I  want  to  tell  you  .ill  the  more  signifi- 
cant. That  I've  been  a  compar.nive  nobody 
over  the  span  of  this  friendship — first  as  a 


kid.  later  as  a  sports  writer— only  accenlu 
ates  the  jwrtralt. 

I  have  known  the  man  since  I  was  iz. 
That  was  in  1946  when  I  was  a  water  boy 
for  the  Harvard  football  team  on  which 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  '48  was  a  Junior  and  re- 

Kcrve   end.  .. 

Dick  Harlow's  1946  and  1947  Crimson  edi- 
tions were  not  typical  collegiate  football 
tpams  as  we  know  ihem  today.  World  War  il 
had  just  ended  and  the  team  was  cotnposed 
moRtlv  of  service  veterans  just  back  from 
overseas.  The  median  age  was  23-24  and  I 
believe  one  of  them— Johnny  Gorczinski— 
was  approaching  30.  And  they  had  a  unique 
niaturlty  a  vountrster  could  admire. 

The  1946"  team  sort  of  adopted  me  and 
arotner  water  boy.  Ted  Rattlgan.  off  the 
held  as  well  as  on.  We  both  lived  in  Cam- 
bridge's modest  Kerry  Corner  section  within 
the  shadow  of  Harvard. 

On  weekends  we  were  the  guests  of  the 
players  at  the  Harvard  Varsity  Club.  Many 
of  the  athletes  resided  there,  and  others 
who  roomed  instead  in  the  "house"  dorm- 
itories still  used  the  club  us  their  base  of 
operation. 

LEARNED    ADOUT    POLITICS,    TOO 

The  athletes  taught  a  couple  of  12-year- 
olds  how  to  play  pool  on  those  weekends. 
Thev  also  taught  us  something  about  poll- 
tics' too— the  favorite  topic  of  conversation 
outside  of  football  shop  talk.  An  ex-sailor 
named  Kennedv  and  a  former  navigator- 
bombardier  named  Ken  G'Donnell  were  al- 
ways discus-Mng  and  arguing  politics  and 
their  teammates  eagerly  joined  in. 

These  were  full  weekends  for  a  couple  of 
youngsters,  and  activities  were  not  confined 
to  the  Varsity  Club.  The  players  often  took 
their  two  "mascots"  around  town  on  their 
errands  and  to  events  like  Celtics  games^  The 
principle  modes  of  transportation— shared 
bv  the  plavers— were  a  somewhat  beat-up 
black  convertible  belonging  to  Kennedy  and 
a  war  surplus  Jeep  owned  by  a  student  man- 
ager Both  invited  pneumonia— the  con- 
vertible's heater  always  seemed  out  of  order 
and  the  Jeep's  canvas  top  was  shredded  and 
did  absolutely  nothing  to  keep  out  snow 
and  rain. 

The  next  session— 1947— was  much  more 
of  the  same.  There  was  one  change,  among 
others,  however.  Kennedy— at  5-10,  165— 
won  a  starting  berth  for  the  season's  opener. 
In  all  frankness,  despite  his  enormous  pop- 
ularity among  most  of  his  teammates.  Bobs 
promotion  wasn't  greeted  with  total  Joy.  A 
few  suggested  the  Kennedy  name  had  con- 
tributed to  his  choice  as  a  starter.  It  was 
a  bum  rap.  Ask  anyone  who  knew  how  Har- 
low evaluated  football  talent.  He  was  a 
coach  influenced  by  only  one  thing,  and  that 
wasn't  anyone's  name. 

Harvard  scored  a  52-0  victory  over  Western 
Maryland  in  the  opener,  and  six  of  those 
points  came  on  a  six-yard  O'Donnell-to- 
Kennedv  pass.  It  proved  to  be  Bob's  first  and 
last  touchdown  for  the  Crimson. 

Despite  pinching  a  neck  nerve  m  that 
game  Bob  had  a  special  collar  fitted  and 
practiced  the  next  week.  At  least  he  did  for 
a  dav  or  two.  During  a  scrimmage  he  tried 
to  block  an  opposing  back  near  the  sideline- 
■ind  missed,  crashing  heavily  into  an  equip- 
ment wagon  out  of  bounds.  But  he  scram- 
bled to  his  feet  and  returned  to  his  position. 
Three  davs  later  he  collapsed.  X-rays  re- 
vealed he'd  been  practicing  on  a  broken  leg. 
so  Bob's  Harvard  football  career  was  ended. 
although  he  wore  No.  86  twice  again  as  he 
made  token  appearances  against  Brown  and 
Yale  at  season's  end. 

It  is  probably  presumptuous  and  unfair  to 
suggest  who  Bob's  closest  football  friends 
weri  at  Harvard— the  guys  who  were  always 
needling  his  non-smoking,  non-drinking  and 
clean-living  habits.  That's  impossible  to 
cauge  But  I  don't  think  any  of  them  will 
complain  if  I  top  the  list  with  Ken  and  Cleo 
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O'Donnell,  Nick  Rodls,  Chuck  Olynn,  BUI 
Brady  and  Chuck  Roche.  They  were  among 
the  ushers  in  the  wedding  party  when  Bob 
and  Ethel  were  married  in  June,  1950. 


OUTSTANDING    ON    DEFENSE 

I  talked  with  one  by  telephone  yesterday: 
Rodls  now  athletic  director  at  Brandels.  Be- 
sides the  need  to  commiserate.  I  suppose.  I 
wanted  to  double  check  on  my  assessment  on 
Bob's  abilities  at  Harvard.  I  didn't  want  to 
risk  possible  miscalculation  since  I  had  ob- 
served them  as  a  youngster  and  decided  to 
get  the  impressions  of  one  of  his  contem- 
poraries. And  the  views  of  Rodls-who 
headed  the  State  Dept.'s  athletic  programs 
for  five  years  until  Joining  Brandels  last 
summer  and  who  currently  along  with  Stan 
Muslal  co-chalrs  of  the  Sportsmen  For  Ken- 
nedy   committee— coincided    precisely    with 

mine. 

These  are  Nick's  words: 
"Harlow  said  it  all  for  Bob's  football  ability 
when  he  once  told  me  after  practice  one  day 
that  Bobby  was  the  toughest  kid  pound  for 
pound— more  guts  and  zip-he  had  coached 
since  Bobby  Green  10  years  before.  Bob  was 
a    tiger    and    without    question    earned    the 
starter's    Job.    Because    of    limited    size,    he 
wasn't  devastating  on  olTense.  although  not 
bad  either.  But  on  defense  he  was  outstand- 
ing—almost impossible  to  knock  off  his  feet 
und  tough  as  nails.  So  while  we  might  have 
had    better   pass-catcher's   In    '47,   Bob   still 
deserved  the  starter's  job  because  he  put  the 
entire  game  together-defense  and  ofTense- 
in  that  day  of  one-platoon  football. 
"And  hedid  it  with  heart. 
"That  heart  Is  also  his  key  as  a  person  and 
always  has  been  since  the  day  I  first  bumped 
into  him  in  his  sailor  suit  In  1946.  That  bull 
peddled   bv  some  in   recent  years— the   part 
kbout  him  supposedly  being  cold  and  ruth- 
less—has    alwavs     infuriated     me.     Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  He  was  a 
man  with  a  golden  heart  if  there  ever  was 

""^All  the  fellows  on  the  team  at  Harvard 
knew  he  was  extremely  wealthy.  But  liobody 
tried  to  take  advantage  of  him  Yet  anyone 
in  trouble  always  knew  he  could  go  to 
Bobbv-and  would  He  was  always  the  first 
guy  wanting  to  help  and  be  with  you  when 
the  chips  were  down.  »»,„  „„<,„ 

■And  he  has  never  changed  over  the  years. 
Never  He  is  the  most  considerate  man  I  ye 
ever  known.  And  don't  take  my  word  for  It 
Ask  anyone  who  has  ever  worked  alongside 
of  hlm^n   the  football   field   or  anywhere 

else  ** 

I  can  vouch  for  that  with  many  examples, 
but  will  restrict  myself  to  one. 

My  employment  as  water  boy  had  lasted 
only  one  vear.  In  the  summer  of  1947  an 
ankle-to-thlgh  cast  was  placed  on  my  left 
leg— to  remain  there  for  the  better  part  of 
two  years  So.  I  could  no  longer  be  employed 
at  si  a  dav  to  carry  the  water  buckets  and 
help  tote  the  equipment.  Out  of  sympathy. 
I  guess,  mv  pal  Teddy  resigned  too.  From 
thin  on  we  were  strictly  "mascots  —and 
c^ettled  for  those  wonderful  weekends  and 
being  prlvvv  to  the  team's  secret  practice 
session,  developing  into  shutter  bu^.  be- 
coming the  team's  "official  snapshot  photog- 
raphers" as  the  players  used  to  say. 

USED    PLAYERS'    ENTRANCE 

Our  onlv  problem  was  on  game  days.  We 
alwavs  joined  the  players  as  ^^ev^eaded 
from  Dillon  Field  House  across  the  lawn  to 
the  Stadium  for  pre-game  warmups  They  a 
embrace  us  among  their  ranks  and  march 
us   through   the  players'   entrance   into   the 

field.  ,    . 

The  problem  was.  vou  had  to  show  a  ticket 
tT  get  within  the  enclosed  outer  perimeter  of 
Soldiers  Field  in  those  days  as  well  a.  once 
igaln  to  get  inside  the  Stadium  Itself,  We 
couldn't  afford  those  tickets.  So  every  game 
morning— pal  Teddy  would  boost  me  to  the 
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top  of  the  10-foot,  spike-topped  fence  along 
Soldiers  Field  and  I'd  Jump — cast  and  all. 
We'd  often  get  caught  inside  before  we'd 
reach  the  field  house  and  would  be  ejected — 
only  to  repeat  the  process  a  second  and  some- 
times third  time.  But  we  never  missed  our 
"appointment." 

The  players  never  knew  about  these  acro- 
batics— they  assumed  we  had  passes,  and  I 
guess  we  were  too  proud  to  enlighten  them. 
Bob  was  the  flr.=t  to  find  out  about  It  and 
roasted  me  for  risking  breaking  my  neck. 
Prom  then  on.  Bob — his  own  left  !eg  encased 
In  a  smaller  cast — insisted  on  picking  us  up 
at  my  home  in  his  convertible  on  future  game 
mornings  and  driving  us  to  the  field  house. 
And  he  did — often  driving  out  to  the  suburbs 
after  collecting  us  to  pick  up  his  date  on 
route  to  the  Stadium. 

I've  often  thought  since  that  those  girls 
must  have  been  delighted  to  And  two  13-year- 
old  boys  along  on  their  dates. 

And  I've  never  failed  to  remind  Bob  In  later 
years  that  he  was  an  excellent  chauffeur. 
After  all.  how  many  people  can  claim  they 
had  a  future  Attorney  Genera!,  brother  and 
advisor  of  a  President,  Senator  and  presi- 
dential  candidate  chaufferlng  him  around? 

This  is  only  one  example,  but  I  could  cite 
others  over  the  years. 

And  these  were  the  things — among  so  much 
that  scrambled  through  my  mind  yesterday 
as   I  stood   In   an   empty  stadium. 

The  sua  high  above  seemed  a  mockery.  It 
was  shining  brilliantly. 

I 

ADAM    YARMOLINSKY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIANA 

Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  violence  in  Amer- 
ica? Why  not  a  committee  to  investigate 
"who"  created  the  condition  to  pennit 
violence?  And  why? 

The  American  people  are  far  more  in- 
terested in  investigatiner  the  Communist 
influence  in  Washington  governmental 
circles — the  results  may  answer  many 
questions  for  the  American  people. 

Who  were  the  75  young  attorneys 
screened  by  Adam  Yarmolinsky,  Ted 
Sorensen.  and  Sargent  Shriver  for  high 
Government  posts  as  unelected  "un- 
touchables"? How  many  remain,  and  who 
are  they? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  Herald 
of  Freedom  for  January  14,  1966.  and 
November  8,  1963,  follow: 

[Prom    the    Zarephath,     (N.J.)     Herald    of 

Freedom,  Jan.  14,  1966 1 

Adam  Yarmolinsky  Revisited 

At  7:00  P.M.  on  Monday  evening.  October 
26,  1965  after  most  of  the  reporters  had  left 
the  Pentagon,  two  days  after  the  President 
had  left  for  Texas  and  three  days  after  Con- 
gress had  adjourned,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment announced  the  appointment  of  -Adam 
Yarmolinsky  as  Principal  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Se- 
curity Affairs.  The  appointment,  made  by 
Secretary  Robert  Strange  McNnmnra.  does 
not  require  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

The  Defense  Department's  International 
Affairs  Section  Is  concerned  with  overseas 
forces  and  facilities,  planning,  arms  control, 
dealing  with  foreign  nations  on  such  pro- 
grams as  training  and  the  sale  of  weapons, 
and  the  Important  Item  of  counter- 
Insurgency. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  September  20,  1965  issue  of  "Tac- 
tics" (page  2),  edited  by  Edward  Hunter,  In- 
ternationally known  authority  on  psycholog- 
ical warfare  and  brainwashing.  Mr.  Hunter 
pointed  out  that  Raymond  A.  Loughton  had 
been  In  the  Department  of  Defense  and  "was 
upset  over  being  overruled  regarding  Adam 
Yarmolinsky."  Mr.  Loughton,  a  highly  ex- 
perienced security  man,  had  been  employed 
in  the  Defense  Department  In  1961  and.  In 
his  capacity  as  a  security  officer,  had  reviewed 
tlie  file  on  Adam  Yarmolinsky,  which  report- 
edly contained  a  full  F.B.I,  field  Investigation 
report,  a  detailed  report  of  Army  Intelligence 
and  other  data.  Loughton  was  unable  to 
Justify  giving  Adam  Yarmolinsky  a  security 
clearance  and,  as  an  honest  security  officer 
refused  to  do  so.  His  findings  were  "over- 
ruled" and  a  security  clearance  was  given  to 
Yarmolinsky  by  none  other  than  Secretary 
McNamara  himself. 

In  a  letter  concerning  Yarmolinsky,  writ- 
ten to  the  assistant  editor  of  a  rellglotLs  mag- 
azine, Mr.  John  F.  McNaughton,  who  was 
General  Counsel  of  the  Defense  Department, 
wrote  on  Oct.  14,  1963:  "As  In  the  case  of 
all  employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
who  have  access  to  classified  Information, 
Mr.  Yarmollnsky's  background  was  thor- 
oughly investigated  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  before  he  was  employed. 
Mr.  Yarmollnsky's  record  is  one  of  strong  and 
vigorous  antlcommunlst  activity. 

"There  Is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Yarmo- 
llnsky's parents  are  communists. 

"Secretary  McNamara  has  personally  re- 
viewed the  security  file  of  Mr.  Yarmolinsky, 
as  he  does  in  the  case  of  others  holding  po- 
sitions of  trust  and  confidence  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  Secretary-  has  no 
question  about  his  loyalty  to  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  McNaughton.  by  following  the  fact 
that  the  FBI  had  thoroughly  investigated 
Adam  Yarmolinsky  with  the  statement  that 
his  record  is  one  of  "vigorous  antlcommunlst 
activity,"  creates  the  impression  that  this  is 
what  the  F^I  report  showed.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  FBI  reports  were  such 
than  an  honest  security  officer  refused  to 
grant  him  clearance. 

Mr.  McNaughton  has  since  been  promoted 
to  the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  is  Yarmollnsky's  immediate  su- 
perior now.  Mr.  Raymond  A.  Loughton  was 
not  only  "upset "  over  being  overruled  by 
McNamara  on  Yarmolinsky,  he  actually 
found  his  future  unattractive  and  managed 
to  get  out  of  the  Defense  Department.  He 
went  over  to  the  State  Department  to  be- 
come a  trusted  aide  of  Otto  Otepka — that  Is 
until  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  subordi- 
nates decided  to  go  after  Otepka  because  he, 
too.  was  an  honest  and  loyal  security  officer. 
Since  an  honest  security  officer  was  not 
wanted  in  the  State  Department  any  more 
than  he  was  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Mr.  Loughton  was  assigned  to  an  obscure 
diplomatic  outpost.  He  is  now  second  assist- 
ant in  the  United  States  consulate  at  Guadal- 
ajara, Mexico. 

Adam  Yarmolinsky  was  born  in  New  York 
City  on  November  17.  1922.  His  father.  Avra- 
nam.  was  born  in  Russia  and  was  the  son 
of  Bezaleel  Yarmolinsky  and  the  former 
Malka  Nemoy.  He  was  born  at  Halsin,  Rus- 
sia, on  January  1,  1890,  and  came  to  the 
United  States  In  1913.  Adam's  mother  was 
born  In  New  York  City,  the  daughter  of 
Michael  Deutsch  and  the  former  Miss  Me- 
lanie  Fisher.  She  is  a  writer  who  is  still  using 
her  maiden  name  of  Babette  Deutsch.  Both 
of  Adam's  parents  are  writers  and  Russian- 
English  translators.  They  both  have  a  record 
of  affiliation  with  communists  and  commu- 
nist-fronts, covering  a  period  of  thirty-five 
vears.  They  live  at  300  W.  108  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Adam  attended  Harvard  University,  grad- 
uating with  an  A.B.  Degree  In   1943.  While 
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at  Han,'ard  he  established  a  record  of  being 
an  ardent  Marxist. 

In  a  book  entitled,  "The  Reuther  Memo- 
randum," by  William  E.  Mallett.  published 
by  Liberty  Lobby  of  Washington,  DC,  we 
find  the  following  (Page  25)  :  "Adam  Yarmo- 
linsky is  another  Harvard  red.  While  there 
he  was  Editor  of  a  very  red  Marxist  publi- 
cation called  'The  Yardllng.'  He  has  served 
as  head  of  the  Marxist  Club.  He  has  admitted 
attending  meetings  of  the  Young  Commu- 
nist League.  His  mother,  Babette  Deutsch. 
has  a  long  and  notorious  Communist  rec- 
ord, Including  participation  in  several  vio- 
lent street  demonstrations  in  New  York;  his 
father  also  has  such  a  record,  and  he  is  at 
least  a  pro-Communist,  according  to  his 
own  actions  and  statem.ents.  It  is  Yarmo- 
linsky who  was  the  actual  author  of  the 
Infarnous  Fulbrlght  Memorandum."  (This 
Memorandum  resulted  in  the  censorship  and 
muzzling  of  the  military.) 

Prom  1943  to  1946  Yarmolinsky  was  in 
the  U.S.  Army  Air  Force  and,  while  in  the 
Army,  came  under  investigation.  There  is  a 
lengthy  U.S.  Army  Intelligence  report  on 
this,  the  existence  of  which  was  established 
during  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee Hearings  on  "Military  Cold  War  Educa- 
tion." 

Major  General  Edwin  A.  Walker.  In  sworn 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  stated  ( Page  1491 )  :  "The  Infor- 
mation I  have  on  Mr.  Yarmolinsky,  he  was 
questioned  during  an  investigation  when 
he  was  In  the  Army.  He  said.  'They' — the 
Young  Communist  League — believed  and  I 
was  Inclined  to  believe  that  a  so-called  Com- 
munist government  was  a  desirable  end." 

"This  information  is  available  In  the  Army 
intelligence  report.  Yarmollnsky's  mother. 
Babette  Deutsch.  belongs  to  many  Com- 
munist fronts,  joined  an  advertisement  last 
spring  to  abolish  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee. 

"His  father.  Abraham  Yarmolinsky,  has 
had  Communist  connections  on  a  grant  from 
the  Fund  for  the  Republic.  Adam  Yarmo- 
linsky himself  interrogated  only  the  attor- 
neys for  accused  Communists  and  wrote  a 
slanted  report  attacking  Federal  security 
operations.  As  a  result  he  was  made  even- 
tually executive  secretary  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  from  which  position  he  sought 
to  attack  and  destroy  Government  security 
operations. 

"Yarmolinsky  attended  the  American 
Youth  Congress  In  1941,  solicited  for  the 
Spanish  War  Relief,  an  operation  conducted 
by  the  Young  Communist  League.  He  worked 
in  the  law  office  of  George  Ball,  presently 
In  the  St»  te  Department,  now  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  Ball  In  turn  was  associated 
with  Philip  Stern,  who  as  the  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  was  technically  in 
charge  of  State  Department  censorship. 

"He  was  on  a  team  with  Ted  Sorenson  and 
Sargent  Shriver.  who  screcred  75  attorneys 
selected  for  high  positions  in  this  adminis- 
tration, including  Mr.  Vance.  Counsel  for  the 
Defense  Department. 

"He  is  known  throughout  the  Defense  De- 
partment as  an  operator.  He  did  not  indulge 
in  name  calling,  but  his  connection  with 
communism  has  certainly  been  close,  and  his 
activities  have  aided  communism. 

"It  has  been  further  reported  that  he  was 
with  the  Fund  for  the  Republic.  He  was  an 
editor  of  a  school  paper  called  Yardllng.  and 
during  an  era  when  he  was  investigating 
security  and  finding  that  certain  areas  of 
the  administration  were  too  secure,  that 
there  were  two  people  shortly  thereafter  left, 
that  I  believe  went  through  Mexico  and  to 
Moscow. 

"He  declared  that  current  subversion  was 
just  popular  hysteria.  He  had  admitted  at- 
tending meetings  of  YCL,  which  Is  the  Young 
Communist  League,  but  denies  that  he  be- 
came a  member,   but  attended  as  a  guest. 
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He  collected  money  for  the  Spanish  War  Re- 
lief under  Communist  auspices." 

After  his  Army  service,  Yarmolinsky  went 
to  Yale  Law  School  where  he  graduated  with 
an  L.LB.  in  1948.  He  became  a  law  clerk 
"for  U.S.  Court  of  Appe.ils  Judge  Charles  E. 
Clark.  1948  9;  then  associate  in  the  law  firm 
of  Root,  Ball.intine.  Harlan,  Bushby  and 
Palmer  1949-50.  He  then  became  a  law  clerk 
to  U.S  Supreme  Court  Justice  Stanley  Reed. 
1950-51;  then  an  associate  in  the  law  firm 
of  Cleary,  Gottleib,  Friendly  and  Ball  1951- 
55.  Thlsis  the  law  firm  that  gave  us  Fowler 
H;unilton  and  George  W.  Ball:  it  is  also  the 
nrin  of  GrenvlUe  Clark,  that  old  one-worlder 
who  thought  up  the  idea  of  the  Fulbright 
Memorandum  which  he  wrote  in  a  letter  of 
■instruction"  to  President  Kennedy  immedi- 
ately after  his  election  to  the  Presidency. 
Varmolinskv  wrote  the  "instructions"  con- 
cerning the"  military  in  final  form  for  the 
Memorandum.  Clearly,  Gottleib,  etc.  etc.  Is 
an  international  law  firm  with  an  office  in 
Paris  with  three  attorney  partners  there,  and 
another  office  in  Brussels  with  another  part- 
ner. None  of  the  partners  in  the  ollices  in 
France  and  Belgium  are  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  law  in  those  countries. 

In  1955  Yarmolinsky  became  Director  of 
the  Washington.  D.C.  office  of  the  Fund  for 
the  Republic  and  later  became  Secretary  of 
the  Foundation.  In  1957  he  became  Public 
.iffalrs  Editor  for  Doubleday  &  Co..  Publish- 
ers, and  left  them  in  1959  when  for  one  year 
he  was  "consultant"  to  private  foundations. 
The  publication  'Focus"  of  Stockton,  Calif., 
m  their  December  1965  issue  concerning  Yar- 
molinsky, stated:  '■  Yarmollnsky's  first  gov- 
ernmental asjl^nment  was  as  a  special  as- 
sistant to  McN.imara  to  implement  the 
Fulbright  Memo  to  muzzle  the  military.  He 
edited  the  speeciies  of  four-star  generals, 
.■;uch  as  deleting  their  references  to  the 
Communists  as  'our  enemy.'  Later  he  bscame 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  Gesell  Report  which 
forced  commissars'  to  be  appointed  .it  inlli- 
tary  b.ises  to  e-iforce  unmerited  promotions 
upon  Negro  personnel,  etc.,  merely  to  demon- 
strate there  was  no  discrimination  in  the 
Army. 

■LBJ's  Poverty  Program  received  the  totich 
of  Adam's  heavy  hand,  so  much  so  that 
Johnson's  rtrateplst-s  had  to  promise  Con- 
gressmen that  Yarmolinsky  would  n.ot  be 
connected  with  it.  On  loan  from  McNamara's 
office.  Yarmolinsky  v>-ent  to  the  White  Houss 
to  formulate  the'  plans  that  will  give  the 
Panam.'i  Canal  to  Pan.ima  in  spite  of  the 
long-term  treaty  now  in  force.  Last  Ji:ne  Yar- 
molinsky headed  a  delegation  known  as  'The 
YarmoU'iskv  Group'  which  went  to  S.ar.to 
Domingo  to  implement  the  State  Department 
plans  to  strengthen  the  rebels." 

In  the  Congressional  Record,  vol.  109,  pt. 
11.  p.  14352,  Congressman  Hebert.  referring  to 
Adam  Yarmolinsky,  stated  "He  has  what  I 
think  is  a  satanic-like  zeal  to  force  these 
things  (Integration)  upon  an  unwilling 
people." . . . 

"I  want  to  tell  you  something  about  Mr. 
Yarmohnskv.  1  would  not  repc.it  except  I  re- 
peat it  on  good  .luthorities.  He  was  down  In 
Florida  and  he  ordered  the  troops  iutagrated 
in  certain  hotels  th:it  the  milit.iry  had  rented. 
He  was  informed  that  the  Negroes  did  not 
want  to  be  intcgr.ited.  He  said  he  did  not 
give  a  damn  whether  they  wanted  to  be  in- 
tegrated or  not.  that  they  would  be  inte- 
grated." 

Adam  Yarmollnsky's  program  of  demoraliz- 
ing the  military  was  implementsd  through 
the  Gesell  Report  and  the  Fulbright  Memo- 
randum. With  re,:;ard  to  the  Gesell  Report 
Senator  Goldw.-iter  pointed  out  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  vol.  109.  pt.  10.  p.  13783, 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  Gesell  Report,  a  team 
had  been  traveling  around  the  country  In  the 
military  bases  in  an  effort  to  "get  command- 
ing officers  to  act  in  a  way  commanding  offi- 
cers have  never  acted  before."  He  stated  they 
had  complete  dossiers  on  business  men  pre- 
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pared  in  the  Attorney  General's  office,  using. 
among  other  thint^s.  income  tax  returns  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  purpose 
was  to  pressure  business  men  Into  Integration 
activities,  using  the  dossiers  as  a  threat  of 
feder.il  action  against  them.  On  Page  13783 
Sen.  Goldwater  stated:  "I  have  suggested  this 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  P^orces 
Committee.  Mr  Ru.ssell— that  I  would  give  my 
full  support  10  a  complete  investigation  into 
Mr.  Fitt  .md  Mr.  Yarmolinsky  und  other  per- 
sons in  the  Pcnt.igon  who  are  forcing  Secre- 
tary McNamara— I  am  convinced  ag.anst  las 
,,vlii — to  take  this  dant^erous  r.tep." 

Why  Yarmolinsky  should  be  able  to  "force" 
McNamara  to  do  something  against  his  will 
we  do  not  know.  Perhaps  it  Is  not  really 
against  his  will  as  he  is  listed  as  a  founding 
member  of  the  Fund  for  the  Republic  (we 
wonder  which  one)  and  founding  members 
donate  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  or  more  to 
this  left-wing  foundation.  McNamara  is  also 
a  sponsor  for  the  occult  Temple  of  Under- 
standing, a  spiritual  United  Nations  to  be 
built  on  the  hanks  of  the  Potomac. 

A  studv  entitled.  "Education  for  Freedom 
and  World  Understanding"  was  published  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense (naturally)  resulting  from  a  confer- 
ence held  in  Washington.  D.C.  March  26-28, 
1962.  It  was  to  "educate  educators,"  and  was 
a  (not  so)  subtle  pitch  for  world  government. 
On  page  20  of  the  publication  we  read: 
iTliere  should  be)  "resistance  to  nroposals 
which  would  block  the  importation  ;.nd  cir- 
culation of  printed  matter  from  Communist 
or  other  .sources  or  otherwise  restrict  access 
to  educational  materials  on  purely  Ideologi- 
cal grounds."  Also — "Special  loyaltv  oaths 
and  disclaimer  affidavits  (regarding  commu- 
nist membership  and  activities*  should  be 
opposed."  Among  the  conference  partici- 
pants, as  shown  on  page  C2.  v.-as  Adam  Yar- 
molinsky, Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

On  March  24.  1945  Yarmolinsky  married 
Miss  Harriet  Leslie  Rypins  and  they  live  to- 
day at  701  Bulls  Neck  Road.  McLean.  Virginia. 
For  mall  Yarmolinsky  uses  Box  438.  Route  2, 
McLean.  Virginia.  His  home  telephone  is  893- 
9053.  At  the  Pentagon  Building  he  took  the 
place  of  Peter  .Solbert  in  Office  4E863. 

On  Aoril  22.  1964  the  "Washington  Post" 
reporteii  that  .\dam  Yarmolinsky  suffered 
severe  head  cuts  Monday  night  in  un  auto 
accident  on  the  George  VVashington  i'&rkway. 
On  June  28,  1965  the  "Washington  Star"  In 
an  article  by  Betty  Beale  rtated.  referring  to 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara, 
"Tliere  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  recently 
saved  the  life  of  his  assistant.  Adam  Yar- 
molinsky, when  the  latter  crashed  Into  a 
parked  car  on  a  Virginia  road,  cut  his  throat 
from  ear  to  ear  and  lost  so  much  blood  he 
had  no  blood  pressure  at  all  upon  arriving  at 
the  nearest  hospital.  Contacted  at  once.  Bob 
McNamara  had  two  topflight  surgeons  and 
quantities  of  blood  rushed  from  Walter  Reed, 
and  he.  himself,  stayed  at  the  hospital  all 
night  in  case  anything  else  was  needed." 

The  circumstances  of  the  accident  were  not 
made  public.  Mr.  McNamara's  devotion  to 
Yarmolinsky  obviously  goes  far  beyond  the 
call  of  duty — one  wonders  how  many  others 
in  the  Defense  Department  would  cause  Mc- 
Naniara  to  stay  up  all  night  worrying  about 
their  health.  Or  was  McNamara  there  just 
in  case  Yarmolinsky  m*ght  want  to  make  a 
"death-bed"  statement? 

Another  little  known  activity  of  Yarmo- 
linsky has  been  a  role  he  has  played  in  the 
State  Department.  There  is  a  Review  Board 
made  up  of  foreign  service  officers  on  duty 
in  Washiniiton  which  reviews  impcriant  mat- 
ters involving  the  foreign  service  career  em- 
ployees of  the  State  Department.  Acting  as  an 
■adviser"  to  this  Review  Board  at  their  un- 
putalicized  meetings  at  the  State  Department 
has  been  Adam  Yarmolinsky. 

.A.S  a  result  of  his  investigations  made  for 
the  Fund  for  the  Republic  regarding  the  U.S. 
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Loyalty-Security  programs.  Yarmolinsky  was 
able  to  get  a  great  deal  of  information.  There 
were  at  least  iifty  cases  wherein  he  had  been 
able  to  get  at  the  files  of  the  defense  attorneys 
and  obtain  data  concerning  uctual  security 
risks.  Since  many  of  these  were  communist- 
lype  risks  (his  studies  and  in\e.sllgallons 
wtre  sympathetic  to  them),  he  could  have 
obtained  much  information  regarding  others 
still  in  government,  prominent  people  not  in 
government,  politicians  and  foundation  peo- 
ple. This  information  could  be  used  to  insure 
"cooperation"  of  those  involved 

Adam  Yarmolinsky  had  an  advisory  com- 
mittee in  connection  with  his  "Case  Studies 
in  Personnel  Security."  On  this  conomlttee 
was  Roger  D.  Fisher  who  was  with  the  law 
firm  of  Covington  iz.  Burling,  Washington. 
D.C.  This  is  Dean  Acheson's  law  firm  and  the 
one  where  identified  communist  Donald  Hiss, 
brother  of  Alger,  ttlU  works.  Al-so  on  the 
advisory  committee  were  Leon  l,ipson  of 
Cleary.  Gotleib,  Friendly  and  Ball  (a  firm 
Yarmolinsky  liad  been  associated  with)  and 
Herbert  L.  Packer,  another  Washington 
lawyer.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Gesell  Report  Committee,  on  which  Yar- 
inollnsky  was  an  Influence,  was  headed  by 
Gerhard  A.  Gesell.  also  of  Dean  Acheson's 
law  i.rm.  which  has  represented  communist 
countries. 

Adam  Yarmolinsky  lias  been  a  close  as- 
sociate of  W.  H.  (Ping)  Perry  of  the  Fund  for 
the  Republic  who  is  notorious  lor  his  attacks 
on  the  FBI. 

Yarmolinsky  has  admitted  under  oath  that 
he  looked  with  favor  on  a  ".so-called  commu- 
nist government."  His  sinister  influence  has 
reached  into  many  areas  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment, the  State  Department,  the  Poverty 
Corps,  the  U.S.  Oihcc  of  Education,  the 
Panama  Canal  sell-out.  the  communist  revo- 
lution m  the  Dominican  Republic.  He  has 
even  had  his  eve  on  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  Job  as 
head  of  the  FBI.  Yarmolinsky  would  change 
our  security  systems  to  all:^w  more  like  him- 
self to  hold  key  government  positions.  He 
v.-ould  restrict  or  abolish  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  He  has  done 
more  than  any  other  person  to  demoralize 
the  military  with  his  civilian  commissars 

Yarmolinsky  is  not  an  elected  cfllcial.  lie  is 
not  even  an  appointed  official  requiring  con- 
firmation He  has  been  forced  upon  the  Amer- 
ican people,  his  Influence  changing  .ind  un- 
dermining a  suong  America.  What  Is  the 
reason  a  person  with  a  background  which  is 
"dubious"  (to  put  It  as  kindly  as  possblle) 
is  selected  for  such  Important  positions?  God 
save  us  from  him! 

[From  the  Staten  Island  (NY.)  Herald  of 
Freedom,  Nov.  8,  1963 1 

Is  Adam  Yarmolinsky  a  Security  Risk? 

"In  carrying  on  the  activities  referred  to" 
(Overthrow  of  existing  governments  by  any 
available  means  Including  force  If  necessary 
and  setting  up  Communist  totalitarian  dic- 
tatorships) "Communist  organizations  are 
organized  on  a  secret  conspiratorial  basis  and 
operate  to  a  substantial  extent  through  or- 
ganizations commonly  known  as  Communist 
fronts."— from  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950  known  as  the  Communist  Control  Law. 
For  over  a  year  now  and  recently  more 
Intensified  have  been  rumors  or  perhaps 
deliberately  leaked  stories  ( trial  balloons  i  to 
the  effect  that  Adam  Yarmolinsky  will  soon 
replace  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  head  of  the  FBI. 
One  female  Chicago  columnist  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  Mr.  Hoover  approves  of  such 
a  successor.  This  Is  not  true  as  Mr.  Hoover 
has  repeatedly  stated  that  he  desires  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  America.  No  denial  has  been 
made  by  Robert  Kennedy,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral whose  dictatorial  policies  and  interfer- 
ence are  well  known.  A  champion  of  "Civil 
Rights"  for  Negroes,  he  overlooks  the  civil 
rights  of  all  Americans  who  are  being  threat- 
ened bv  the  International  Communist  Con- 
spiracy" operating  within  the  United  States. 
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top  of  the  10-foot,  splke-t-opped  fence  along 
Soldiers  Field  and  I'd  Jump — cast  and  all. 
We'd  often  get  caught  Inside  before  we'd 
reach  the  field  house  and  would  be  ejected — 
only  to  repeat  the  process  a  second  and  some- 
times third  time.  But  we  never  missed  our 
"appointment." 

The  players  never  knew  about  these  acro- 
batics— t'ney  assumed  we  had  passes,  and  I 
guess  we  were  too  proud  to  enlighten  tliem. 
Bob  was  the  first  to  find  out  about  it  and 
roasted  me  for  risking  breaking  my  neck. 
Prom  then  on.  Bob — his  own  left  leg  encased 
m  a  smaller  c^t— insisted  on  picking  us  up 
at  my  home  in  his  convertible  on  future  game 
mornings  and  driving  us  to  the  field  house. 
And  he  did— of  ten  driving  out  to  the  suburbs 
after  collecting  us  to  pick  up  his  date  on 
route  to  the  Stadium. 

I've  often  thought  since  that  those  girls 
must  have  been  delighted  to  find  two  13-year- 
old  boys  along  on  their  dates. 

And  I've  never  failed  to  remind  Bob  In  later 
years  that  he  was  an  excellent  chauffeur. 
After  .ill.  how  many  people  can  claim  they 
had  a  future  Attorney  General,  brother  and 
advisor  of  a  President,  Senator  and  presi- 
dential  candidate   chaufferlng   him   around? 

This  is  only  one  ex.imple.  but  I  could  cite 
other.s  over  the  years. 

And  these  were  the  things — among  so  much 
that  scrambled  through  my  mind  yesterday 
as   I   stood   In   an   empty  stadium. 

The  sun  high  above  seemed  a  mockery.  It 
was  shining  brilliantly. 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  12.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  a  com- 
mittee to  iiivestipate  violence  in  Amer- 
ica? Why  not  a  committee  to  investigate 
"who"  created  the  condition  to  permit 
violence?  And  why? 

The  American  people  are  far  more  in- 
terested in  investigating  the  Communist 
influence  in  Washington  governmental 
circles — the  results  may  answer  many 
questions  for  the  American  people. 

Who  were  the  75  young  attorneys 
screened  by  Adam  Yarmolinsky.  Ted 
Sorensen.  and  Sargent  Shriver  for  high 
Government  posts  as  unelected  "un- 
toucha'oles  "?  How  many  remain,  and  who 
are  they  ? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  Herald 
of  Freedom  for  January  14,  1966,  and 
November  8,  1963.  follow: 

[Prom     the    Zarephath.     (N.J.)     Herald    of 

Freedom,  Jan.  14,  1966] 

Adam  Yarmolinsky  Revisited 

At  7:00  P.M.  on  Monday  evening.  October 
26,  1965  after  most  of  the  reporters  had  left 
the  Pentagon,  two  days  after  the  President 
had  left  for  Texas  and  three  days  after  Con- 
gress had  adjourned,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment announced  the  appointment  of  Adam 
Yarmolinsky  as  Principal  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Se- 
curity Affairs.  The  appointment,  made  by 
Secretary  Robert  Str.^nge  McNn.mara.  does 
not  require  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

The  Defense  Department's  International 
Affairs  Section  Is  concerned  with  overseas 
forces  and  facilities,  planning,  arms  control, 
dealing  with  foreign  nations  on  such  pro- 
grams as  training  and  the  sale  of  weapons, 
and  the  ImiJortant  item  of  counter- 
insurgency. 
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In  the  September  20.  1965  issue  of  "Tac- 
tics" (page  2),  edited  by  Edward  Hunter.  In- 
ternationally known  authority  on  psycholog- 
ical warfare  and  brainwashing.  Mr.  Hunter 
pointed  out  that  Raymond  A.  Loughton  had 
been  In  the  E>epartment  of  Defense  and  "was 
upset  over  being  overruled  regarding  Adam 
Yarmolinsky."  Mr.  Loughton,  a  highly  ex- 
perienced security  man,  had  been  employed 
in  the  Defense  Department  in  1961  and,  In 
his  capacity  as  a  security  officer,  had  reviewed 
the  file  on  Adam  Yarmolinsky,  which  report- 
edly contained  a  full  P.B  I.  field  investigation 
report,  a  detailed  report  of  Army  Intelligence 
and  other  data.  Loughton  was  unable  to 
justify  giving  Adam  Yarmolinsky  a  security 
clearance  and.  as  an  honest  security  officer 
refused  to  do  so.  His  findings  were  "over- 
rtiled"  and  a  security  clearance  was  given  to 
Yarmolinsky  by  none  other  than  Secretary 
McNamara  himself. 

In  a  letter  concerning  Yarmolinsky.  writ- 
ten to  the  assistant  editor  of  a  religious  mag- 
azine. Mr.  John  F.  McNaughton.  who  was 
General  Counsel  of  the  Defense  Department, 
wrote  on  Oct.  14.  1963:  "As  in  the  case  of 
all  employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
who  have  access  to  classified  information, 
Mr.  Yarmollnsky's  background  was  thor- 
oughly investigated  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  before  he  was  employed. 
Mr.  Yarmollnsky's  record  is  one  of  strong  and 
vigorous  anticommunlst  activity. 

"There  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Yarmo- 
llnsky's parents  are  communists. 

"Secretary  McNamara  has  personally  re- 
viewed the  security  file  of  Mr.  Yarmolinsky, 
as  he  does  In  the  case  of  others  holding  po- 
sitions of  trust  and  confidence  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  Secretan,-  has  no 
question  about  his  loyalty  to  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  McNaughton.  by  following  the  fact 
that  the  FBI  had  thoroughly  investigated 
Adam  Yarmolinsky  with  the  statement  that 
his  record  is  one  of  "vigorous  anticommunlst 
activity."  creates  the  imprersion  that  this  is 
what  the  FBI  report  showed.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  FBI  repwrts  were  such 
than  an  honest  security  officer  refused  to 
grant  him  clearance. 

Mr.  McNaughton  has  since  been  promoted 
to  the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  is  Yarmollnsky's  immediate  su- 
perior now.  Mr.  Raymond  A.  Loughton  was 
not  only  "upset"  over  being  overruled  by 
McNamara  on  Yarmolinsky.  he  actually 
found  his  future  unattractive  and  managed 
to  get  out  of  the  Defense  Department.  He 
went  over  to  the  State  Department  to  be- 
come a  trusted  aide  of  Otto  Otepka- — that  is 
until  the  Secretary  of  State  and  iiis  sutwrdi- 
nates  decided  to  go  after  Otepka  because  he. 
too,  was  an  honest  and  loyal  security  officer. 
Since  an  honest  security  officer  was  not 
wanted  In  the  State  Department  any  more 
than  he  was  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Mr.  Loughton  was  assigned  to  an  obscure 
diplomatic  outpo.^t.  He  is  now  second  assist- 
ant in  the  United  States  consulate  at  Guadal- 
ajara. Mexico. 

Adam  Yarmolinsky  was  born  in  New  York 
City  on  November  17.  1922.  His  father.  Avra- 
ham.  was  born  in  Russia  and  was  the  son 
of  Bezaleel  Yarmolinsky  and  the  former 
MTlka  Nemoy.  He  was  born  at  Haisin.  Rus- 
sia, on  January  1.  1890.  and  came  to  the 
United  States  In  1913.  Adam's  mother  was 
born  in  New  York  City,  the  daughter  of 
Michael  Deutsch  and  the  former  Miss  Me- 
lanie  Fisher.  She  is  a  writer  who  is  still  using 
her  maiden  name  of  Babette  Deutsch.  Both 
of  Adams  parents  are  writers  and  Russian- 
English  translators.  They  both  have  a  record 
of  affiliation  with  communists  and  commu- 
nist-fronts, covering  a  period  of  thirty-five 
vears.  They  live  at  300  W.  108  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

Adam  attended  Harvard  University,  grad- 
uating with  an  A.B.  Degree  in   1943.  While 
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at  Harvard  he  established  a  record  of  being 
an  ardent  Marxist. 

In  a  book  entitled.  "The  Reuther  Memo- 
randum," by  William  E.  Mallett.  published 
by  Liberty  Lobby  of  Washington.  DC,  we 
find  the  following  (Page  25)  :  "Adam  Yarmo- 
linsky is  another  Harvard  red.  While  there 
he  was  Editor  of  a  very  red  Marxist  publi- 
cation called  The  Yardllng.'  He  has  served 
as  head  of  the  Marxist  Club.  He  has  admitted 
attending  meetings  of  the  Young  Commu- 
nist League.  His  mother.  Babette  Deutsch. 
has  a  long  and  notorious  Communist  rec- 
ord. Including  participation  in  several  vio- 
lent street  demonstrations  in  New  York:  his 
father  also  has  such  a  record,  and  he  is  at 
least  a  pro-Communist,  according  to  his 
own  actions  and  statements.  It  is  Yarmo- 
linsky who  was  the  actual  author  of  the 
infamous  Fulbrlght  Memorandum."  (Thl.s 
Memorandum  resulted  In  the  censorship  and 
muzzling  of  the  military.) 

From  1943  to  1946  Yarmolinsky  was  in 
the  U.S.  Army  Air  Force  and.  while  in  the 
Army,  came  under  investigation.  There  is  a 
lengthy  U.S.  Army  Intelligence  report  on 
this,  the  existence  of  which  was  established 
during  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee Hearings  on  "Military  Cold  War  Educa- 
tion." 

Major  General  Edwin  A.  Walker,  in  sworn 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  stated  (Page  1491):  "The  infor- 
matlon  I  have  on  Mr.  Yarmolinsky,  he  wa.s 
questioned  during  an  Investigation  when 
he  was  In  the  Army.  He  said.  'They' — the 
Young  Communist  League — believed  and  I 
was  inclined  to  believe  that  a  so-called  Com- 
munist government  was  a  desirable  end.' 

"This  information  Is  available  in  the  Army 
intelligence  report.  Yarmollnsky's  mother. 
Babette  Deutsch.  belongs  to  many  Com- 
munist fronts,  joined  an  advertisement  last 
spring  to  abolish  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee. 

"His  father.  Abraham  Yarmolinsky,  has 
had  Communist  connections  on  a  grant  from 
the  Fimd  for  the  Republic.  Adam  Yarmo- 
linsky himself  interrogated  only  the  attor- 
neys for  accused  Com.munists  and  wrote  a 
slanted  report  attacking  Federal  security 
operations.  As  a  result  he  was  made  even- 
tually executive  secretary  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  from  which  position  he  sought 
to  attack  and  destroy  Government  security 
operations. 

"Yarmolinsky  attended  the  American 
Youth  Congress  In  1941.  solicited  for  the 
Spanish  War  Relief,  an  operation  conducted 
by  the  Young  Communist  League.  He  worked 
in  the  law  office  of  George  Ball,  presently 
in  the  St.  te  Department,  now  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  Ball  In  turn  was  associated 
with  Philip  Stern,  who  as  the  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  was  technically  in 
charge  of  State  Department  censorship. 

"He  was  on  a  team  with  Ted  Sorenson  and 
Sargent  Shriver.  who  screened  75  attorneys 
f elected  for  high  positions  in  this  adminis- 
tration, including  Mr.  Vance.  Counsel  for  the 
Defense  Department. 

"He  is  known  throughout  the  Defense  De- 
partment as  an  operator.  He  did  not  indulge 
in  name  cailing,  but  his  connection  with 
communism  has  certainly  been  close,  and  his 
activities  have  aided  communism. 

"It  has  been  further  reported  that  he  was 
with  the  Fund  for  the  Republic.  He  was  an 
editor  of  a  school  paper  called  Yardllng.  and 
during  an  era  when  he  was  investigating 
security  and  finding  that  certain  areas  of 
the  administration  were  too  secure,  that 
there  were  two  people  shortly  thereafter  left, 
that  I  believe  went  through  Mexico  and  to 
Moscow. 

"He  declared  that  current  subversion  was 
just  popular  liysteria.  He  had  admitted  at- 
tending meetings  of  YCL.  which  Is  the  Young 
Communist  League,  but  denies  that  he  be- 
came  a  member,   but   attended  as   a   guest. 
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He  collected  money  for  the  Spanish  War  Re- 
lief under  Communist  auspices." 

After  his  Army  service.  Yarmolinsky  went 
to  Yale  Law  School  where  he  graduated  with 
m  L.LB.  in  1948.  He  became  a  law  ilerk 
lor  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  Judge  Charles  E. 
Clark.  1948-9;  then  as.soclate  in  the  law  firm 
of  Root,  Balluitine.  Harlan.  Bushby  and 
Palmer  1949-50.  He  then  became  a  law  clerk 
to  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Stanley  Reed. 
1950-51:  then  an  associate  in  the  law  lirm 
of  Clearv,  Gottleib.  Friendly  and  Ball  1951- 
55  Thls'is  the  law  firm  that  gave  us  Fowler 
Hamilton  and  George  W.  Ball;  it  is  also  the 
linn  of  Gronvllie  Clark,  that  old  one-worlder 
who  thought  up  the  idea  of  the  Fulbright 
Memorandum  which  he  wrote  in  a  letter  of 
•instruction"  to  President  Kennedy  Immedi- 
ately after  his  election  to  the  Presidency. 
Yarmolinskv  wrote  the  "instructions"  c-on- 
cerning  the'  military  in  final  form  for  the 
Memorandum.  Clearly.  Gottleib,  etc.  etc.  Is 
an  international  law  firm  with  an  office  in 
Paris  with  three  attorney  partners  there,  and 
.mother  office  in  Brussels  with  another  part- 
ner. None  of  the  partners  in  the  offices  in 
France  and  Belgium  are  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  law  in  those  countries. 

In  1955  Yarmolinskv  became  Director  of 
the  Washington.  DC.  office  of  the  Fund  for 
the  Republic  and  later  became  Secretary  of 
the  Foundation.  In  1957  he  becam.e  Public 
.iflairs  Editor  for  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Publish- 
ers, and  left  them  m  1959  when  for  one  year 
he  was  "consultant"  to  private  foundations. 
The  publication  'Focus"  of  Stockton.  Calif.. 
In  their  December  1965  issue  concerning  Yar- 
molinsky, stated:  ■Yarmolinsky 's  first  gov- 
ernmental as.=ie;nment  was  as  a  special  ns- 
.^istant  to  McN.im.ira  to  implement  the 
Fulbrlght  Memo  to  muzzle  the  m:lit:iry.  He 
edited  the  speeciies  of  four-star  generals, 
.such  as  deleting  their  references  to  the 
Communists  as  'our  enemy.'  Later  he  became 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  Gesell  Report  which 
forced  commisrars'  to  be  appointed  ,it  mili- 
tary b.ises  to  e-iforce  unmerited  promotions 
upon  Negro  personnel,  etc..  merely  to  demon- 
strate there  was  no  discrimination  in  the 
Army. 

"LBJ's  Poverty  Program  received  the  touch 
of  Adam's  lieavy  hand,  so  much  so  that 
Johnson's  strategists  had  to  promise  Con- 
gressmen that  Yarmoli;isky  would  not  be 
connected  vcith  it.  On  loan  from  McNamara's 
office.  Yarmolinsky  went  to  the  White  House 
to  formulate  the  plans  that  will  give  the 
Panam.i  C.inal  to  Pan.ima  in  spite  of  the 
long-term  treaty  now  in  force.  Last  June  Yar- 
molinsky headed  a  delegation  Itnown  as  'The 
Yarmolinsky  Group'  which  went  to  Santo 
Domingo  to  implement  the  State  Department 
plans  to  strengthen  the  rebels." 

In  the  CoNCRESsiON'AL  Record,  vol.  109,  pt. 
11.  p.  14352.  Congressman  Hebert.  referring  to 
Adam  Yarmolinsky.  stated  "He  has  what  I 
think  is  a  satanic-like  zeal  to  for^e  these 
things  (integration)  upon  an  unwilling 
people."  .  .  . 

"I  want  to  tell  you  something  about  Mr. 
Yarmolinsky.  I  would  not  repe.^.t  except  I  re- 
peat it  on  good  authorities.  He  was  down  in 
Florida  and  he  ordered  the  troops  uit3grated 
in  certain  hotels  th.-it  the  milit.iry  had  rented. 
He  was  informed  that  the  Negroes  did  not 
want  to  be  integr:ited.  He  said  he  did  not 
give  a  damn  whether  they  wanted  to  be  in- 
tegrated or  not.  that  they  would  be  inte- 
grated." 

Adam  Yarmollnsky's  program  of  demoraliz- 
ing the  military  was  implemented  through 
the  Gesell  Report  and  the  Fulbright  Memo- 
randum. With  regard  to  the  Ge.sell  Report 
Senator  Goldwjter  pointed  out  in  the  Con- 
Kresslonal  Record,  vol.  109,  pt.  10.  p.  13783. 
that,  as  a  result  cf  the  Gesell  Report,  a  team 
had  been  traveling  around  the  country  In  the 
military  bases  in  an  effort  to  "get  command- 
ing officers  to  act  in  a  way  commanding  offi- 
cers have  never  acted  before."  He  stated  they 
had  complete  dossiers  on  business  men  pre- 
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pared  in  the  Attorney  General's  office,  using, 
among  other  things,  income  tax  returns  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  p'arpose 
was  to  pressure  business  men  into  integration 
activities,  using  the  dossiers  as  a  threat  of 
leder.il  action  against  them.  On  Page  13783 
Sen  Goldwater  .stated:  "I  have  suggested  this 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Forces 
Committee.  Mr.  Russell— that  I  would  give  my 
full  support  to  a  complete  investigation  into 
Mr.  Fitt  and  Mr.  Yarmolinsky  and  other  per- 
sons in  the  Pent:igon  who  are  forcing  Secre- 
tary McNam.ira— I  am  convmced  ag-.!nt.t  his 
^vtli — to  take  this  dannerous  .itep." 

Why  Yamiolinsky  should  be  able  to  "force" 
McNamara  to  do  something  against  his  will 
we  do  not  know.  Perhaps  it  Is  not  really 
against  his  will  as  he  Is  listed  an  a  founding 
member  of  the  Fund  for  the  Republic  (we 
wonder  which  one)  and  founding  members 
donate  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  or  more  to 
this  left-wing  foundation  McNamara  Is  also 
a  sponsor  for  the  occult  Temple  of  Under- 
standing, a  spiritual  United  Nations  to  be 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

A  study  entitled.  'Education  for  Freedom 
and  World  Understanding"  was  published  by 
the  U.S.  Office  t  f  Education  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense I  naturally)  resulting  from  a  confer- 
ence held  in  Washington.  U.C.  March  26-28, 
1962.  It  wiis  to  "educate  educators,"  and  was 
a  (not  so)  subtle  pitch  for  world  government. 
On  page  20  of  the  publication  we  read: 
(Tliere  should  be)  "resistance  to  nroposals 
which  would  block  the  importation  ;.nd  cir- 
culation of  printed  matter  Iroin  Communist 
or  other  sources  or  otherwise  restrict  access 
to  educational  materials  on  purely  ideologl- 
c.Tl  grounds."  Also — "Special  loyaltv  oaths 
and  disclaimer  affidavits  (regarding  commu- 
nist membership  and  activities  i  should  be 
opposed."  Among  the  conference  partici- 
pants, as  shown  on  pa?e  62.  was  Adam  Yar- 
molinsky. Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

On  March  24.  1945  Yarmolinsky  married 
Miss  Harriet  Leslie  R\-pins  and  they  live  to- 
day at  701  Bulls  Neck  Road.  McLean.  Virginia. 
For  mall  Yarmolinsky  uses  Box  438.  Route  2, 
McLean.  Virginia.  His  home  telephone  is  893- 
9053.  At  the  Pentagon  Building  he  took  the 
place  of  Peter  Solbert  in  Office  4E863. 

On  April  22.  1964  tlie  "Washington  Post" 
reported  that  Adam  YarmoKnsky  suffered 
.-severe  head  cuts  Monday  night  in  un  auto 
accident  on  the  George  Washington  farkway. 
On  June  28.  1965  the  "Washington  Star"  In 
an  article  bv  Betty  Beale  stated,  referring  to 
Secretarv  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara. 
"Tliere  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  recently 
saved  the  life  al  his  assistant.  Adam  Yar- 
molinskv. when  the  latter  crashed  Into  a 
parked  car  on  a  Virginia  road,  cut  his  throat 
from  ear  to  ear  and  lost  so  much  blood  he 
had  no  blood  pressure  at  all  upon  arriving  at 
the  nearest  hospital.  Contacted  at  once.  Bob 
McNamara  had  two  topflight  surgeons  and 
quantities  of  blood  rushed  from  Walter  Reed, 
and  he,  himself,  stayed  at  the  hospital  all 
night  in  case  anything  else  was  needed." 

Tlie  circumstances  of  the  accident  were  not 
made  public.  Mr.  McNamara's  devotion  to 
Yarmolinskv  obviously  goes  far  beyond  the 
call  of  duty — one  v/onders  how  many  others 
in  the  Defense  Department  would  cause  Mc- 
Namara to  stay  up  all  night  worrying  about 
their  health.  Or  was  McNamara  there  just 
in  case  Yarmolinsky  m'ght  want  to  make  a 
"death-bed"  statement? 

Another  little  known  activity  of  Yarmo- 
linsky has  been  a  role  he  has  played  in  the 
State  Department.  There  is  a  Review  Board 
made  up  of  foreign  service  officers  on  duty 
in  Wasliington  which  reviews  important  mat- 
ters involving  the  foreign  service  career  em- 
ployees of  the  State  Department.  Act'.ng  as  an 
"adviser"  to  this  Review  Board  at  their  un- 
putalicized  meetings  at  the  State  Department 
has  been  Adam  Yarmolinrky. 

As  a  result  of  his  investigations  made  for 
the  Fund  for  the  Republic  regarding  the  U.S. 
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Loyaltv-Securlty  programs,  Yarmolinsky  was 
able  to  get  a  great  deal  of  Information.  There 
were  at  least  iif  ty  cases  wherein  he  had  been 
able  to  get  at  the  files  of  the  defense  attorneys 
and  obtain  data  concerning  iictual  t,ecunty 
risks.  Since  many  ol  these  were  communlst- 
i\pe  risks  (his  studies  and  investigations 
wtre  sympathetic  to  them),  he  could  have 
obtained  much  Information  regarding  others 
still  in  government,  prominent  people  not  in 
government,  politicians  and  foundation  peo- 
ple. This  information  could  be  used  to  insure 
"cooperation"  of  those  involved. 

Adam  Yarmolinsky  had  an  advisory  com- 
mittee In  connection  with  his  "Case  Studies 
in  Personnel  Security."  On  this  committee 
was  Roger  D.  Fisher  who  was  with  the  law 
firm  of  Covington  i:  Burling.  Washington, 
D.C.  This  is  Dean  Acheson's  law  lirm  and  the 
one  where  identified  communist  Donald  Hiss, 
brother  of  Alger,  still  works.  Also  on  the 
advisory  committee  were  Leon  Llpson  of 
Cleary,  Gotlelb,  Friendly  and  Ball  (a  firm 
Yarmolinskv  liad  been  associated  with)  and 
Herbert  L.'  Packer,  another  Washington 
lawyer.  It  is  Int-jrestlng  to  note  that  the 
Gesell  Report  Committee,  on  which  Yar- 
molinsky was  an  Influence,  was  headed  by 
Gerhard  A.  Gesell.  also  of  Dean  Achcson's 
law  1  rm.  which  has  represented  communist 
countries. 

Adam  Yarmolinsky  has  been  a  close  as- 
sociate of  W.  H.  (Ping)  Ferry  of  the  Fund  for 
the  Republic  who  Is  notorious  for  his  attacks 
on  the  FBI. 

Yarmolinsky  has  admitted  under  oath  that 
he  looked  with  favor  on  a  '.so-called  commu- 
nist government."  His  sinister  influence  has 
reached  Into  many  areas  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment, the  State  Department,  the  Poverty 
Corps,  the  U.S.  Office  ff  Education,  the 
Panama  Canal  sell-out.  the  communist  revo- 
lution in  the  Dominican  Republic.  He  has 
even  had  his  eye  on  J.  Edgar  Hoovers  job  as 
head  of  the  FBI.  Yarmolinsky  would  change 
our  security  systems  to  alV-w  more  like  him- 
self to  hold  key  government  positions.  He 
•.vould  restrict  or  abolish  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  He  has  done 
more  than  any  other  person  to  demoralize 
the  military  with  his  civilian  commi.ssars. 

Yarmolinskv  is  not  an  elected  official,  he  is 
not  even  an  appointed  official  requiring  con- 
firmation He  has  been  forced  upon  the  Amer- 
ican people,  his  influence  changing  and  un- 
dermining a  strong  America.  What  Is  the 
reason  a  person  with  a  background  which  is 
"dubious"  (to  put  it  as  kindly  as  posstaile) 
is  selected  fcr  such  important  positions'.'  God 
save  us  from  him! 


(From  the  SUten  Island  iN.Y'.)  Herald  of 
Freedom,  Nov.  8,  1963) 

Is  Adam  Yarmolinsky  a  Security  Risk? 

"In  carrying  on  the  activities  referred  to" 
(Overthrow  of  existing  governments  by  any 
available  means  including  force  if  necessary 
and  setting  up  Communist  totalitarian  dic- 
tatorships) "Communist  organizations  are 
organized  on  a  secret  conspiratorial  basis  and 
operate  to  a  substantial  extent  through  or- 
ganizations commonly  known  as  Communist 
fronts."— from  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
ig.'iO  known  as  the  Communist  Control  Law. 
For  over  a  year  now  and  recently  more 
intensified  have  been  rumors  or  perhaps 
deliberatelv  leaked  stories  i trial  balloons)  to 
the  effect  that  Adam  Yarmolinsky  will  soon 
replace  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  head  of  the  FBI. 
One  female  Chicago  columnist  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  Mr.  Hoover  approves  of  such 
a  successor.  This  is  not  true  as  Mr.  Hoover 
has  repeatedly  stated  that  he  desires  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  America.  No  denial  has  been 
made  bv  Robert  Kennedy,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral whose  dictatorial  policies  and  interfer- 
ence are  well  known.  A  champion  of  "Civil 
Rights"  for  Negroes,  he  overlooks  the  civil 
rights  of  all  Americans  who  are  being  threat- 
ened by  the  International  Communist  Con- 
spiracy" operating  within  the  United  States. 
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What  constitutes  a  security  risk?  Experts 
state  It  depends  upon  the  sensitivity  of  the 
position  and  the  background  of  the  indi- 
vidual Graduates  of  our  service  academies 
have  been  refused  commission  as  officers  If 
even  one  of  their  parents  is  Communistic  or 
has  a  history  of  being  pro-Communist.  Civil- 
ians have  been  dismissed  from  ordinary  de- 
fense plant  jobs  for  belonging  to  tlie  German 
American  Bund.  The  FBI  reports  truthfully 
on  the  background  of  US  government  offi- 
cials and  employees  but  is  not  allowed  to 
make  Its  findings  public.  Thus  a  department 
head  can  set  up  a  loyalty  review  board  of 
his  own  selection  and  approve  security  risks 
in  spite  of  derogatory  FBI  reports. 

We  believe  that  there  is  more  than  ample 
evidence  available  to  clearly  indicate  to  any 
open-minded  American  that  Adam  Yarmo- 
Unsky  should  not  be  permitted  to  head  the 
FBI.  in  fact  should  not  be  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  fact  should 
not  be  employed  by  our  government  at  all 
We  present  the  following  Information  con- 
cerning the  Yarmoilnskys  which  Is  publicly 
known. 

Adam's  father.  Avraham  YarmoUnsky.  was 
bom  in  Russia  in  1890  and  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1913.  He  was  educated  in 
the  Neurological  Institute  of  St.  Petersburg 
in  Russia,  the  University  of  Neuchatel  in 
Switzerland,  the  City  College  of  New  York 
and  Columbia  University  in  New  York  City. 
He  married  Babette  Deutsch  on  April  28. 
1921.  He  taught  Russian  at  C.C  NY.  and  for 
many  years  was  in  charge  of  the  Slavonic 
Division  of  the  New  York  Public  Library.  His 
interest  In  the  Communist  Conspirax^y  goes 
back  to  its  early  days  in  the  United  States 
when  he  became  affiliated  with  the  John 
Reed  Clubs  of  the  United  States,  named  after 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Communist  Party 
USA.,  whose  ashes  are  now  interred  in  a 
place  of  honor  inside  the  Kremlin  Wall  in 
Moscow.  The  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  cited  the  John  Reed 
Clubs  as  "An  organization  whose  affiliation 
with  the  Communist  Party  is  clear  beyond 
dispute." 

On  May  19.  1930  there  appeared  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  NY.  Times  signed  by  Avra- 
ham Yarmol.nsky  and  many  others  includ- 
ing a  long  list  of  Communists.  The  ad  pro- 
tested attacks  on  Communists  which  they 
called  "red-baiting.'  The  sponsor  of  the  ad 
was  the  John  Reed  Club,  an  AiSUate  of  the 
International  Umon  of  Revolutionary  Writ- 
ers. Yarmoilnskys  n.'.me  appears  on  Page  559 
of  the  Dies  Committee  Report.  Vol.  I.  The 
Report  st^^tes.  "All  the  John  Reed  Club  lead- 
ers are  engaged  in  revolutionary  activities." 
(Page  561 1 

Avraham  YarmoUnsky  was  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  American  Russian  Institute. 
Cited  .IS  "A  Communist  controlled  organiza- 
tion which  was  intimately  linked  with  the 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations"  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  Report  .=  2050.  I.P.R.. 
July  2.  1952.  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  cited  it  as  Communist  to  the 
Loyalty  Review  Board  on  April  27.  1949. 

Avraham  YarmoUnsky  was  an  Adviser  for 
the  American  Pushkin  Committee,  cited  as  a 
Communist  front,  and  became  "Vice  Chair- 
man of  their  Executive  Committee.  Serving 
with  him  were  W.  E,  B.  DuBois.  Corliss  La- 
mont.  Paul  Robeson,  Rockwell  Kent  and 
others  now  publicly  Identified  as  Commu- 
nists. YarmoUnsky  was  a  writer  and  trans- 
lator of  books  and  poems  from  Russian  Into 
English  for  the  International  Publishers, 
cited  by  the  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  as  "the  official  publish- 
ing house  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  States  and  a  medium  through  ex- 
tensive Soviet  propaganda  is  subsidized  In 
the  United  States."  It  was  also  cited  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  as  the 
Communist  Partys   Publishing   House 

Adam's  mother,  Babette  Deutsch,  was  born 
in  New  York  City  in  1895  and  graduated  from 
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Barnard  College.  She  lectured  in  English  at 
Columbia  University  and  through  the  years 
has  been  an  author,  poet  and  translator  of 
books  from  Russian  to  English,  working  with 
her  husband.  She  has  always  been  known 
under  her  maiden  name.  Her  affiliation  with 
Communist  causes  began  long  ago  and  has 
continued  right  up  to  the  present. 

She  was  active  In  the  Communist  revolu- 
tionary John  Reed  Clubs  along  with  her 
husband,  and  was  an  early  foe  of  Congres- 
sional Committees  investigating  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities.  (See  Page  939,  Appendix  IX, 
1944.) 

Babette  Deutsch  was  a  member  of  the 
Non  Partisan  Committee  for  the  Re-election 
of  Congressman  "Vlto  Marcantonlo.  cited  as  a 
Communist  front  by  the  Special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  as  shown  on  Page 
130  of  the  Guide  to  Subversive  Organizations. 
Her  name  is  listed  on  Page  1375  of  the  Com- 
mittee Report  (1944.)  On  the  Committee 
with  her  were  John  Howard  Lawson.  Max- 
well Stewart,  Langston  Hughes  and  Louise 
Thompson  who  have  been  Identified  as  Com- 
munists. 

Mrs.  YarmoUnsky  was  a  writer  for  "Soviet 
Russia  Today."  cited  as  a  Communist-con- 
trolled publication  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  i  Senate  Report  :;2050.  July  2. 
1952.  Pages  96  and  146.)  She  was  a  sponsor 
for  the  -American  Student  Union,  cited  as  a 
"Communist  front  which  was  the  result  of  a 
united  front  gathering  of  young  Socialists 
and  Communists  In  1935.  The  Young  Com- 
munist League  took  credit  for  the  creation 
of  the  organization."  (from  Guide  to  Sub- 
versive Organizations,  Page  31.1  Sponsors 
with  Babette  Deutsch  included  Anna  Louise 
Strong  who  now  works  for  the  International 
Communist  Conspiracy  as  an  "Open  Com- 
munist." 

Babette  Deutsch  was  a  sponsor  for  and  a 
Committee  Member  of  the  Citizens  Commit- 
tee for  Harry  Bridges,  cited  as  Communist 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board.  April  27. 
1949  It  was  described  as  a  'Communist  front 
formed  to  oppose  the  deportation  of  Harry 
Bridges.  Commvinist  Party  member  and 
leader  of  the  disastrous  San  Francisco  Gen- 
eral Strike  of  1934  which  was  planned  by  the 
Communist  Party."  (from  the  Guide  to  Sub- 
versive Organizations  1961  Edition.  Page  43.) 
On  the  Committee  with  Mrs.  YarmoUnsky 
were  Paul  Robeson.  Rockwell  Kent,  John 
Howard  Lawson  and  other  well-known  Com- 
munists. 

Babette  Deutsch  was  a  sponsor  for  the 
Writers  and  .Artists  Committee  for  Medical 
Aid  to  Spain,  a  cited  Communist  front  as 
shown  in  Appendix  IX.  Page  1765  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Un-Amencan  Activities. 
On  the  Ci-mmittee  with  her.  providing  aid 
for  the  Communists  in  Spain  were  Lankston 
Hughes.  Rockwell  Kent,  et  al. 

Mrs.  YarmoUnsky  worked  with  her  husband 
translating  Russian  books  for  the  Interna- 
tional Publishers,  official  publishing  house 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  United  States. 
As  late  as  1961  she  openly  advocated  the  oboU- 
tion  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

Babette  Deutsch  was  a  sponsor  for  the 
"Peace  Patriots"  who  were  promoting  "Uni- 
versal Total  Disarmament"  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  1932.  (The  Peace-Mongers  now 
have  succeeded.)  Mrs.  YarmoUnsky  was  on 
the  National  Committee  to  Aid  the  Striking 
Miners,  along  with  Communists  ( Rev  )  El- 
liott White  (Who  was  a  stockholder  in  the 
"Daily  Worker  ")  and  Robert  Dunn  She  has 
received  awards  from  "The  Nation"  and  the 
Ford  Foundation 

Son  Adam,  who  would  like  us  to  think  he 
is  not  a  chip  off  the  old  block.  Is  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  and  while  there  was  Editor  of  a 
student  paper  called  "Yardllng  "  described 
as  "left-wing."  He  has  admitted  attending 
meetings  of  the  Young  Communist  League, 
cited  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
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states  as  a  "subversive  Communist  organi- 
zation which  seeks  to  alter  the  lorm  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  by  unconsti- 
tutional means"  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board 
on  September  21.  1948. 

A  U.  S.  .Army  Intelligence  Report  referred 
to  in  swcrn  testimony  Ijefore  the  Senate 
-Armed  Services  Committee  states  that  Yar- 
moUnsky, while  being  questioned  during  an 
investigation  while  he  was  in  the  United 
States  Army,  stated  "The  Young  Communist 
League  believed  and  I  was  Inclined  to  believe 
that  a  so-called  Oommunlst  government  was 
a  desired  end.  "  Sworn  testimony  and  .Army 
Intelligence  Reports  show  .^dam  Yarmolinsk\ 
attended  the  American  Youth  Congress  in 
1941.  as  shown  In  hearings  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  Senate  "Military 
Cold  War  Education."  Page  1491. 

The  American  Youth  Congress  was  cited 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  as  "Communist  and  Subversive"  to 
the  Loyalty  Review  Board,  December  4,  1947 
-Another  V.  S.  -Attorney  General  previousl', 
cited  It  as  follows:  "It  originated  in  1934 
and  has  been  controlled  by  Communist,?  and 
manipulated  by  them  to  influence  the 
thought  of  American  youth."  (Congressional 
Record  9  24/42,  Page  7685.) 

Adam  YarmoUnsky  solicited  funds  for  the 
Spanish  War  Relief  on  behalf  of  the  subver- 
sive Communist  organization,  the  Youne 
Communist  League.  This  was  for  aid  to  the 
Communists  In  Spain,  (from  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  Hearings  and  U.S.  Army 
IntelUgenc*  Reports  referred   to  therein.) 

Adam  YarmoUnsky  had  been  affiliated  with 
George  Ball  (who  attended  the  mysteriou- 
Bilderberg  Conferences  and  who  is  a  member 
of  the  State  Department.!  but  left  law  prac- 
tice to  work  for  the  Fund  for  the  Republic 
In  this  post  he  supervised  a  study  of  U.  b 
Lovalty-Security  Programs  (in  which  he 
miist  have  had  a  deep  personal  Interest.)  He 
recruited  certain  lawyers  to  work  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  They  contacted  lawyers  who  had 
advised  or  represented  government  employee; 
charged  with  disloyalty  or  being  securitv 
risks. 

The  defense  lawyers  were  asked  to  provide 
land  did  so)  "statements  of  charses"  made 
against  accused  security  risks,  their  defer.-- 
and  transcripts  of  the  hearings  The  stud-. 
covered  350  cases  and  the  project  cost  the 
Fund  for  the  Republic  S192.710.00.  The  Studv 
was  critical  of  our  government's  Loyalty  and 
Security  Program  for  getting  rid  of  these 
security  risks. 

Adam  YarmoUnsky  became  Secretary  ci 
the  Fund  for  the  Republic,  whose  activltie.'^ 
have  made  us  wonder  what  Republic  thcv 
are  working  for  and  why.  This  collection  '..: 
left-wingers  paid  $34,613.00  for  a  study  c: 
a  "Community  Under  Pressure  from  Riglr 
Wing  Pressure  Groups."  Other  studies  in- 
clude "Foreign  Political  Propaganda  Re- 
straints." "Alleged  Obscene  Material  Seiz- 
ures." ■■-^nti-Communism  r.iid  Empl-oymei  ■ 
Policies  in  Radio  and  T.V."  Grants  wen- 
made  on  "Seeregation  and  Other  Negro  Proij- 
lems  in  the  South"— $445,000.00  to  one  group 
and  .$118,954.00  to  another.  The  Vice  Presi 
dent  cf  the  Fund  for  the  Republic.  W.  H 
Ferry,  made  an  irresponsible,  unwarranted 
and  vicious  public  attack  on  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  the  FBI.  He  wlU  probably  be 
happier  with  it  when  it  is  reorganized  ano 
reoriented   under    his    friend   Adam. 

A.  P.  Canwell,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Washington  State  Joint  Legislative  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  has  re- 
ferrod  to  Adam  Yarmolinsky's  parents  :  -■■ 
two  top  VS.  Conamunists.  But  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  stated  he  had  reviewed 
the  security  file  of  .'idam  YarmoUnsky  be- 
fore appointing  him  and  found  that  "Mr. 
Yarmolinsky's  record  is  one  of  strong  and 
active  antl-Communlst  activity."  (Human 
Events  4/21/62,  Page  295.)  Mr.  YarmoUnsky 
must  be  doing  this  work  underground,  he 
is  keeping  it  so  quiet. 
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The  Director  of  the  House  Committee  on 
rn-American  Activities.  Francis  J.  Mc- 
Namara. in  a  letter  to  Congressman  Walter 
Rogers  of  Texas,  dated  October  15.  1963. 
.^t-^ied — and   we  quote  exactly: 

-Dear  Mr.  Rogers:  In  response  to  your  re- 
quest of  October  1,  a  search  of  the  public 
records,  files  and  publications  of  this  com- 
mittee has  disclosed  no  Information  show- 
ing Adam  YarmoUnsky  to  have  been  a  mem- 
ber or  sponsor  of  any  organization  or  en- 
terprise which  has  been  cited  as  subversive 
by  this  committee  or  any  other  Federal  au- 
thority. Moreover,  there  is  no  reference  to 
his  name  in  any  of  the  published  hearings 
and  reports  of  this  committee. 

"In  response  to  certain  accusations  which 
had  been  made  against  him  during  a  Senate 
hearing.  Mr.  YarmoUnsky  gave  a  statement 
to  the  press  which  was  published  on  .\pril 
5.  1962.  According  to  the  account  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  ipp. 
1  and  3).  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  at- 
tended some  Young  Communist  League  Meet- 
ings— against  the  advice  of  his  parents — 
when  he  was  a  junior  in  high  school,  because 
he  was  'curious.'  He  was  quoted  as  saying: 
I  went  to  a  couple  of  meetings  and  saw 
what  it  was,  and  I  didn't  go  again.'  His  state- 
ment said:  'It  happens  that  I  have  a  public 
record  as  an  anti-Communist  •  •  •  My  whole 
public  record  goes  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  these  charges. '  He  added  that  his  rec- 
ord 'includes  a  1946  fight  against  Communist 
etforts  to  "move  in"  on  the  American  Vet- 
erans Committee.'  which  led  to  his  l)eing 
•attacked  by  the  Daily  Worker,  called  a  Red- 
baiter  and  all  the  rest.' 
"With  kind  regards.  I  am 
"Sincerely  yovirs. 

"Francis  J.  McNamara." 
One  must  wonder  why  Mr.  McNamara  did 
not  taring  out  the  facts  contained  in  this 
report  since  they  are  either  all  in  the  tiles  of 
the  Committee  he  works  for,  or  easily  avail- 
able to  him.  An  uninformed  person,  reading 
his  letter,  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Adam  Yarmolinskv  is  an  anti-Communist 
I:  he  were,  he  would  not  be  working  for  the 
Kennedy  Administration. 

How  anyone  could  examine  the  history  of 
the  Communist-front  affiliations  of  the  Yar- 
moilnskys and  conclude  that  .^dam  is  an 
anti-Communist  is  beyond  understanding. 
However,  one  must  remember  that  Alger  Hiss. 
Harry  Dexter  White.  Harold  Gl:isser  and 
other  Communist  espionage  agents  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  their  Jobs  and  even  pro- 
moted many  years  after  the  FBI  had  notified 
all  concerned  that  they  were  security  risks. 
Maybe  they  were  even  known  as  anti-Com- 
munists" too. 

.\dam  YarmoUnsky,  together  with  Ted 
Sorenson  and  Sargent  Shrlver.  screened 
seventy-five  attorneys  for  high  posts  in  the 
Kennedy  Administration.  The  young  men  who 
work  with  YarmoUnsky  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment are  known  as  the  "Whiz  Kids'"  and 
Yarmolinsky's  "Commissars."  They  are  re- 
.-ijonsible  for  the  demoralization  of  our  mili- 
•  ;rv  service  and  our  no-win  policy. 

■Joseph  O.  Hanson,  Jr.,  a  National  Security 
-Vlairs  Adviser,  employed  by  the  U.S. I. A., 
;  caking  at  the  International  Arms  Control 
.-'inpcsium  .-t  the  University  of  Michican  in 
D'cember  1962.  stated,  "The  emergence  of  a 
(.rowing  group  of  disarmament  experts  in 
("ongress    is    a    deeply    significant    political 


phenomenon.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  Is 
the  establishment  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense of  a  permanent  office  devoted  to  arms 
control,  accompanied  by  a  doctrine  weaving 
disarmament  and  arms  control  factors  into 
the  fabric  of  United  States  military  policy." 
Yes,  now  we  know  what  we  have  suspected  for 
some  tunc:  that  our  present  military  policy 
is  not  to  defend  the  United  States. 

When  charges  were  made  against  Adam 
YarmoUnsky  in  sworn  testimony  during  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  Hearings, 
Instead  of  asking  to  appear  in  person  to 
refute  the  charges  under  oath,  Mr.  YarmoUn- 
sky took  cover  and  gave  out  a  statement  to 
the  newspapers  which  don't  require  sworn 
affidavits. 

If  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Committee 
or  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
would  question  Avraham  YarmoUnsky,  Bab- 
ette Deut-sch  YarmoUnsky  and  Adam  Yar- 
molinskv vinder  oath,  they  will  find  the  facts 
outlined  here  to  be  absolutely  accurate  and 
they  will  soon  be  able  to  judge  which  Adam 
YarmoUnsky  is — an  anti-Communist  or  a 
security  risk. 


ANOTHER  FOOLISH  OPINION  BY 
THE  SUPREME  COURT  IN  THE 
FIELD  OF  CRIMINAL  LAW 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 


OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1968 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
.some  days  ago  I  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  text  of  the  decision  of 
the  Utah  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Dvett  aeainst  Turner,  decided  March  22, 
1968.  The  prevaihng  opinion  in  that  case, 
written  bv  Associate  Justice  A.  H.  Ellett. 
di.scussed  at  length  the  attitude  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  certain  aspects  of  the  criminal 
law  and,  in  clear  and  forceful  language, 
criticized  that  attitude.  I  personally  was 
impressed  by  the  opinion  and  considered 
it  worthy  of  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. My  own  view  is  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  gone  too  far  in  its  efTorts  to 
protect  the  rights  of  criminals,  with  the 
result  that  the  rights  of  the  rest  of  us 
have  been  placed  in  jeopardy.  The  other 
day  the  High  Court  handed  down  an- 
other decision  that  gives  comfort  to  the 
criminal— and    which    should    engender 
outrage  on  the  part  of  the  law-abiding 
citizen.  The  Washington   Evening   Star 
editorial  of  yesterday— June   11.  1968— 
put  some  of   that  outrage  in  words.  I 
wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  opinion 
expressed  in  the  editorial.  With  decisions 
like  that  in  the  Harrison  case,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  the  Conr^^rcss.  in  a  time  of 
unprecedented  crime  and  violence  in  this 
country,  feels  called  upon  to  give  direc- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Court.  I  certainly 
hope  the  President  signs  the  crime  bill. 


and  that  the  Supreme  Court  finally  pulls 
back  from  its  extremist  position  in  the 
field  of  criminal  law. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Judicial  Travesty 
Ihe  Supreme  Court  has  just  come  forward 
with  a  powerful  argument  in  .support  of  the 
proposition   that   President   Johnson   should 
sign  the  newly  enacted  crime  bill 

In  a  ruling  which  displays  an  amazing 
disregard  for  the  light  of  the  public— if  there 
is  any  such  right- to  be  protected  against 
criminals,  a  majoritv  of  the  Justices  have 
voted  to  overturn  the  third  murder  convic- 
tion ol  a  Washington  man.  Eddie  M.  Harrison. 
Harrison's  first  conviction  was  reversed  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  because  Ills  l.iwyer  was 
not  In  fact  a  member  of  the  bar  The  second 
conviction  was  reversed  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals on  the  ground  that  a  confession  used 
as  evidence  was  (jbt.iined  in  violation  ol  the 
Mallory  Rule— the  requirement  that  a  tus- 
pect  be  arraigned  without  unnecessary  delay. 
At  the  -second  trial,  however.  Harrison,  while 
properly  represented  by  counsel,  took  the 
stand  .and  gave  an  explanation  of  the  killing 
which  implicated  liim.  He  was  found  guilty 
bv  the  jury. 

At  the  third  trial  the  confession,  ol  course, 
was  not  used.  But  Harrison's  own  testimony 
at  the  second  trial  was  read  to  the  jury,  and 
he  again  was  convicted,  rhe  Court  of  Appeals 
alfirmed.  But  the  Supreme  Court,  without  as- 
certaining whether,  in  fact,  the  Mallory  Rule 
had  been  violated,  reversed. 

This  brought  outraged  protests  from  the 
three  dissenters.  Justice  Black  thought  the 
majority's  reasoning  was  wholly  illogical  and 
completely  unreasonable.  He  agreed  with 
Justice  White  that  "holdings  like  this""  make 
it  far  more  difficult  to  protect  society 
"against  those  who  have  made  it  impossible 
to  live  todav  In  safety." 

Justice  Harlan  said  "there  is  no  suggestion 
that  the  testimony  in  question,  given  on 
the  stand  with  the  advice  of  counsel,  was 
somehow  unreliable  " 

Justice  White  said  this  decision  has  ema- 
nated from  the  courts  fuzzy  ideology  which 
is  difficult  to  relate  to  any  provision  of  the 
Constitution  and  which  excludes  irom  the 
trial  evidence  of  the  highest  relevance  and 
probity."  He  "vvent  on  to  ^ay  that  "criminal 
trials  wUl  simply  become  less  effective  in 
protecting  society."  and  he  pointed  out  that 
by  the  time  ol  the  third  trial  ■prosecution 
witnesses  were  dead  or  unavailable."  This 
wlU  be  even  more  irue  of  a  lourth  trial — 
if  there  is  one.  There  may  not  be  a  fourth 
trial,  however  For  fie  prosecution,  discour- 
aged by  its  encounters  with  Judge-made 
roadblocks,  may  decide  simply  to  release  Har- 
rison—a chilling  prospect  for  this  com- 
munity. 

What  docs  all  of  this  ha-e  lo  do  with  the 
new  crime  bill?  Simply  this:  That  legislation 
modifies  the  Mallory  Rule  to  ))ermlt  ques- 
tioning of  a  criminal  suspect  lor  a  period  ol 
up  to  six  hours.  It  also  undertakes  tc  modify 
other  Supreme  Court  decisions,  to  permit 
wiretapping  and  electronic  eavesdropping  in 
certain  types  of  c.tses.  restricts  the  "=alc  of 
hand  guns,  and  authorizes  macr  financial 
assistance  to  police  departments. 

If  the  President's  repeated  ca.ls  for  a  war 
on  crime  mean  ..nythiiig.  lie  wiU  sign  this 
bill 
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The  Hou-se  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Charles  Spence  Hubbard.  First 
United  Methodist  Church,  Wilson,  N.C.. 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father,  we  acknowledge  that  You 
are  the  hope  of  this  world.  Be  now  our 


hope  in  this  great  place  of  decision.  Let 
it  now  be  a  place  of  prayer.  We  confess 
to  You  our  sins— our  anxieties  and 
doubts,  our  follies,  and  failures.  Engrave 
in  our  hearts  this  song  of  faith:  "The 
Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation :  whom 
shall  I  fear?" 


Grant  these.  Thy  servants,  the  li:.Jht 
to  know  truth  from  untruth,  the  clean 
from  the  unclean,  the  enduring  from  the 
tran.sient.  Help  this  Congress  to  lead  our 
bewildered  and  confused  Nation  toward 
common  hum.ility  and  penitence,  that  we 
may  rededicate  ourselves  under  law  and 
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freedom  before  the  Father  of  us  all.  In 
the  spirit  of  Chri.n  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The    Journal    of    the    proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngtcn,  one  of  its  clerics,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendmr^nt  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H  R  2709  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Suh 
Yoon  Svip; 

H.R  4030.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yong 
Chm  Sa?er: 

HR.4370.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sandy 
Kyri:icoula  Georgopoulos  and  Anthony 
Gecrgcpoulos: 

H  R.  7042  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Del  Rio: 

H.R  7-iai.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gilmer 
County.  Ca.; 

H  R.  8241.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Victorlno 
Severn  Blanco: 

H.R.  13439.  An  act  to  correct  and  improve 
the  Can.il  Zone  Code,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  15591.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pfc. 
John  Patrick  Collopy.  US516:5166:  and 

HR.  15972.  An  act  to  permit  black  and 
white  or  color  reproductions  of  United  States 
and  foreifjn  postage  stamps  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

HR.  1879.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stani- 
slaw  and  Jullanna  Szymonlk: 

H  R.  4544.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giovanna 
Ingui  Dalian; 

H  R.  i376.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theofane 
Sp.rou  Koukos: 

H.R.  11287.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amir 
U  Kh;  ii:  and 

HR  13G01.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizen- 
s:*".!?  posthumously  upon  Pfc.  John  R.  Anell. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  .joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  th3  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  6eO.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  Compact,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

S.  1506.  An  i.ct  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto 
Alunday: 

S.  2490.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
de  Moya; 

S.  2516.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
.■\.  Sierra: 

S.  2517.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Salazar: 

S  2547.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  .luan 
Antonio  Lopez; 

S  2559.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
Luis  Bejar  Arias-: 

S.  25G8.  A-  i  ct  :cr  the  relief  of  Mr.  L^onel 
E.  Enriqi;°z  ^nd  his  wife,  Mrs.  Ether  Lulsa 
M.nrrero  de  Enrinu?z; 

S.  2587.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Roberto 
Ct;'.rcia-Kiveri. 

S.  2599.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alberto 
M.  Hern  nde;;. 

S.  2609.  .^n  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
X:rau: 

S.  2ul0.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo 
Sedv. 

S.  2651.  An  act  fcr  the  relief  of  Dr  Aurelio 
Julian  Andres  Jimenez  Cortina: 

S  2698.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 
T.  Toledo; 


S.  2706.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yung  Ran 
Kim; 

S.  2724.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Ru- 
dolph Gross; 

S.  2733  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Angel 
Solar; 

S.  2756.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Heldo 
Gomez  and  his  wife.  Olga  Enrique  Gomez; 

S.  2759.  An  act  conferring  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  S.  Sgt.  Ivan  Claus  King; 

S.  2783.  An  act  for  the'  relief  of  Dr.  Cesar 
Baro  Esteva; 

S.  2825.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jacinto 
Felix  de  la  PreslUa-Ellas; 

S.  2826.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 
Jesus  Aguilar  Lima: 

S.  2827.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eloy  Rene 
Tuya  Hernandez: 

S.  2835.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rogello 
J.  Barata  (Rogello  Jose  R.  Barata  y  Rlvero) ; 

S.  2848.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Enrique  C. 
Sanche".; 

S.  2859.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margarete 
Reinhold  Hallett; 

S.  2897  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  T. 
O'Brien; 

S.  3024.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Smith  (Noboru  Kawano); 

S.  3488.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  admission 
to  the  United  States  of  certain  inhabitants 
of  the  Bonin  Islands;  and 

S.  J.  Res.  172.  Joint  resolution,  extending 
the  duration  of  coypright  protection  in  cer- 
tain cases. 

The  me.'^sage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  tH.R. 
16489)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office 
Departments,  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  certain  independent  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  for  other  purposes." 


VISITORS  FROM  WILSON.  N.C. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mi'.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
fortunate — at  least  I  am,  as  a  Member  of 
the  Congress — in  having  with  us  in  the 
galleries  of  the  House  this  morning  a 
group  of  Christian  young  people  with 
some  of  their  parents,  and  chaperones, 
all  from  the  First  Methodist  Church  of 
Wilson,  N.C,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. This  has  been  an  all-week  visit  and 
tour  for  them  in  which  they  are  here  to 
see  tlie  Federal  Government  in  action 
and  to  find  out  all  they  can  about  the  way 
it  operates.  It  is  a  new  and,  I  hope,  in- 
formative and  thrilling  experience  for 
each  of  them. 

While  they  are  enjoying  their  visit  and 
having  fan,  I  hope  their  observations  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  action 
will  also  be  a  meaningful  and  lasting  ex- 
perience. 

They  are  accompanied  by  their  spirit- 
ual adviser,  the  Reverend  Charles  S. 
Hubbard,  wiio  honored  us  with  the  in- 
vocation this  morning.  Mr.  Hubbard  has 
been  doing  a  great  job  of  teaching  and 
preaciiing,  both  by  word  and  deed,  in  the 
city  of  Wilson,  N.C.  He  has  recently  de- 
livered an  extremely  informative,  inspir- 


ing and  thought-provoking  series  of  ser- 
mons entitled:  "A  Sermon  on  the  Free- 
dom of  Man."  The  series  is  divided,  I  be 
lieve,  into  seven  parts,  the  first  five  of 
which  are  as  follows: 

Part  I,  "An  Introduction";  part  II. 
"Your  Freedom  and  the  Welfare  State'  : 
part  III,  "Communism":  part  rv,  "Weed.s 
in  the  Garden";  part  V,  "Freedom  and 
the  Race  Problem." 

When  the  entire  series  of  seven  part.=; 
is  completed,  I  hope  to  make  them  avail- 
ab'e  to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

In  addition  to  having  many  mutual 
f' lends  and  to  our  mutual  respect  for  the 
spiritual  qualities  of  life,  Mr.  Hubbard 
and  I  both  attended  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  I  believe  he  received  hi.s 
A.B.  degree  the  same  year  I  jxraduateci 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolin;i 
Law  School.  Mr.  Hubbard  then  attended 
the  Duke  University  School  of  Divinity 
wheie  he  prepared  himself  for  the 
Christian  ministry. 

It  is  fitting  to  note  that  he  recognize.': 
the  value  of  a  sound  body  as  well  as  the 
necessity  for  moral  and  spiritual  strength 
and  nourishment  He  was  a  great  athlete, 
having  participated  in  a  number  of 
.sports.  He  did  some  boxing,  was  cr.ptain 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  track 
team  and  also  won  a  letter  in  football. 
For  23  years  he  has  been  a  member  ol 
the  North  Carolina  Recreation  Commis- 
sion, having  served  as  its  chairman  for 
the  last  13  years.  This  commission  has  as 
it  basic  goal  the  providing  of  means  for 
physical  and  moral  development  of  the 
people  of  our  State.  I  believe  he  has  two 
sons  who  are  presently  members  of  the 
Marine  Corps  and  one  more  awaiting  the 
same  opportunity. 

It  is  significant  that  these  young  peo- 
ple and  those  accompanying  them  com- 
pose a  church  group,  here  in  an  effort 
to  relate  themselves  to  their  Govern- 
ment and  their  Government  to  them. 
And  for  this  I  commend  and  .salute  them. 
If  more  of  our  Christian  people — youn? 
and  older — would  seek  to  do  the  same 
thing,  they  could  well  be  the  influence 
for  both  justice  and  order  which  we  :o 
desperately  need  in  these  troubled  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extremely  proud  of 
these  young  people,  their  minister,  their 
parents  and  all  who  are  helping  in- 
fluence and  shape  their  lives  for  good.  I 
hope  they  are  proud  of  their  country  and 
our  Government,  notwithstanding  its 
imperfections,  as  they  see  this  particular 
part  of  it  at  work. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  srre  I  express  the 
sentiment  of  the  Membei's  of  this  House 
v/hen  I  welcome  all  47  of  these  young 
people  and  their  cliaperons  into  our 
midst  and  express  the  hope  that  their 
interest  and  concern  for  their  country 
"•ill  prompt  them  to  return  many  more 
times. 
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POSTMASTER  GENERAL  ISSUES 
GUN  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  rny 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  of 
the  Postmaster  General  in  issuing  regu- 
lations which,  in  effect,  constitute  new 
gun  laws  is  a  dangerous  precedent. 
Whether  or  not  his  action  has  merit,  it 
involves  the  usurpation  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  Congress,  and  in  part  takes  the 
consideration  of  firearms  legislation  out 
of  the  hands  of  Congress,  leaving  Con- 
gres  no  choice  or  responsibilities  in  the 
matters  covered.  Obviously,  this  pro- 
cedure helps  to  destroy  the  concept  of 
.separate  and  coequal  branches  of 
Government. 

The  order  requires  a  mailer  of  firearms 
to  label  packages  accordingly.  It  further 
provides  that  the  Department  shall 
notify  police  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  persons  receiving  firearms  through 
the  mail.  The  order  requiring  labeling 
of  packages  containing  firearms  is  not 
objectionable.  Under  longstanding  au- 
thority, the  Department  is  authorized  to 
inspect  contents  of  all  parcel  post  pack- 
ages. However,  the  next  step  could  be  a 
requirement  that  3ll  packages  be  labeled 
With  a  list  of  contents.  Certainly  there 
i,s  question  concerning  the  Departments 
authority  to  notify  police  of  names  and 
addresses  of  persons  receiving  firearms. 
This  procedure  is  justifiable  only  when 
recipients  are  reasonably  suspect  of  en- 
gaging in  or  having  engaged  in  illegal 
activities.  The  quesMon  of  inva.sion  of 
p.M'sonal  privacy  can  well  be  raised  in 
this  connection. 

We  have  long  had  a  problem  with  the 
usurpation  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
of  the  lawmaking  authority  granted  to 
Congress.  For  agencies  of  the  executive 
b:anch  of  Government  to  assume  similar 
authority  to  issue  regulations  with  the 
lilect  of  law  is  dangerous  indeed.  This 
action  is  subject  to  challenge  and  should 
be  challenged  before  it  gets  completely 
out  of  hand  and  before  the  people, 
through  their  elected  representatives, 
are  denied  a  voice  in  Government. 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
mtroducin4  in  the  House  the  Gun  Crime 
Prevention  Act  which  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  yesterday  by  Senator 
T\'DiNGS  as  S.  3634. 

This  bill  takes  necessary  steps  to  con- 
trol the  misuse  of  firearms  and  would 
finally  place  the  United  States  among 
the  ranks  of  nearly  every  other  indus- 
tiiahzed  nation  which  has  strict  con- 
trols on  the  use  of  firearms. 

The  bill  requires  registration  of  every 
firearm  in  the  Unitea  States;  it  requires 
rcrepistration  every  time  a  firearm 
changes  hands.  In  addition,  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  firearm  ur  ammunition  must 
be  licensed.  Further,  it  prohibits  pos- 
session of  firearms  by  felons,  aliens, 
drug  addicts,  alcoholics,  the  mentally 
incompetent,  and  juveniles, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  argument  advanced 
by  the  National  Rifle  Association  and 
others  that  registration  constitutes  an 
"inconvenience"  is  absurd.  We  require 
registration  of  automobiles  and  liceiLsing 
of  drivers.  We  require  licenses  for  dogs. 
We  require  fishing  licenses,  and  yet 
sport.smen  do  not  complain. 

In  1966,  6,552  Americans  weic  mur- 
dered with  guns.  This  constituted  60 
percent  of  the  homicides.  It  is  time  that 
we  begin  to  control  carefully  the  free  use 
01  lethal  weapons. 

There  are  careful  regulations  to  con- 
trol virtually  every  other  dangerous  in- 
strument and  some  necessary*  legula- 
tions  and  licensing  requirements  on 
other  commodities  as  well.  Is  it  not 
ironic  that  we  refuse  to  require  the 
registration  of  licensing  of  the  most 
lethal  weapon  of  all,  the  firearm? 

I  urge  prompt  action  and  wide  sup- 
port for  the  Gun  Crime  Prevention  Act. 


ferring  to  textiles  said  to  the  commit- 
tee: 

Agreement-,  with  other  countries,  like  the 
International  Cotton  Textile  Agreement, 
should  be  concluded,  covering  trade  in  tex- 
tiles und  appaici  ul  wool  and  man-made 
libers.  The  Col  ton  Textile  ArraL-^ements 
should  be  clfeciively  enforced  .ind  no  eioslon 
permitted  i:i  its  salegu.irds  ajjainu  disrup- 
tion. 


PPJRMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT FRIDAY,  JUNE  14,  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS- 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1969 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  have  imtil  midnight 
F'lday,  Jime  14,  to  file  a  privileged  re- 
port on  the  Public  Works-Atomic  Energy 
Commission  appropriation  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Aiizona  reserved  all 
points  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

rhere  was  no  objection. 


THE  GUN  CRIME  PREVENTION  ACT 
OF  1968,  H.R.  17879 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 


ORDERLY     TRADE     IN     TEXTILES 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  textile  im- 
ports continue  to  increase  and  threaten 
the  entire  textile  apparel  industry-  of  our 
coimtry  and  its  2  million  employees.  It 
is  imperative  that  action  be  taken  at  this 
session  of  Congress  to  promote  orderly 
world  trade  in  textiles.  I  uri:c  my  col- 
leagues to  follow  closely  the  proceedings 
before  the  great  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
i-nittee,  and  I  urge  the  196  Members  of 
this  House  who  joined  Chairman  Mills 
last  year  in  introducing  a  bill  to  promote 
orderly  trade  in  textiles  to  make  their 
views  known  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  higlrly  pleased 
this  morning  that  our  former  colleague, 
Andrew  J.  Biemiller,  director,  depart- 
ment of  legislation,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  in  testimony  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  made  a  magnifi- 
cent statement. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  note  his 
call  for  restraints  on  textile  and  apparel 
imports  of  all  fibers.  Mr.  Biemiller,  re- 


I-T.AG  DAY  CEREMONIES 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Ml'.  Speaker,  1  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man ot  your  Flag  Day  Committee,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  your  com- 
mittee is  making  progress  toward  a  suit- 
able iJi'ogram  honoring  our  great  flag. 

We  have  made  arrangement  for  the 
U.S.  Marine  Band  and  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  "Singing  Sergeants"  to  participate 
in  the  pi'ogram.  Representatives  ot  all 
the  services  are  uking  part  and  the 
Joint  Chiels  of  Staff  have  accepted  our 
invitation  to  attend. 

We  will  also  have  as  our  honored 
guests  .servicemen  from  the  Marine 
Corps,  Navy.  Army,  and  Air  Force  who 
have  received  Presidential  Unit  Citations 
for  their  defense  of  Khesanh  and  other 
action  in  Vietnam. 

Your  cxDmmittee  is  making  every  ef- 
fort to  prepare  a  fitting  tribute  to  our 
Nation's  emblem.  We  urge  all  of  our  col- 
leagues to  be  pi-esent  promptly  at  noon 
Friday,  June  14,  to  take  part  in  this 
occasion. 

MR.  LEE  MORSE 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  able 
young  man,  who  for  over  4  years  has 
done  yeoman  service  as  chief  counsel 
to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee has  announced  that  he  will  open 
law  offices  here  in  Washington,  DC.  and 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  his  home  State. 

Mr.  Lee  Morse,  of  whom  I  six-ak.  came 
to  the  committee  after  serving  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  the  Comptroller  of  Currency.  Mr. 
Morse  displayed  outstanding  ability  and 
keen  understanding  of  the  many  mat- 
ter which  came  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  In  addition,  he 
was  of  great  assistance  to  me  in  all 
phases  of  the  committee  jurisdiction, 
particularly  in  the  fields  of  supervision 
of  financial  institutions,  holding  com- 
panies, small  business  financing  and 
credit  card  and  credit  data  legislation. 

In  liis  service  to  the  committee  he 
rendered  service  to  the  House.  While  we 
will  miss  his  wise  and  able  counseling  we 
sincerely  wish  him  every  success. 
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REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY  TO  SIT  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  be  per- 
mitted to  Sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  was  just 
informed  by  a  member  of  the  committee 
that  he  did  object.  If  we  can  work  out 
something  in  the  interim,  fine,  but  at  the 
moment  I  am  constrained,  at  the  request 
of  a  member  of  the  committee,  to  re- 
quest that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania not  press  his  request  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  in  answer  to  his 
statement,  that  we  have  spoken  with  the 
mxnonfy.  leader  and  it  is  agreeable  witn 
him.  but  I  will  be  glad  to  hold  it  until 
such  time  as  the  matter  can  be  cleared 

up. 

Mr    Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  request. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  HEALTH.  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN 
COMMERCE  TO  SIT  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Health  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  sit  during  general  debate  today 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I 


I  have  seen  about  20  homicides  and  ag- 
gravated assaults.  In  one  case  a  gun  was 
used.  In  three-fourths  of  the  cases  the 
assailant  was  drunk.  We  hear  nothing 
about  legislation  dealing  with  reasonable 
liquor  control,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
liquor  is  involved  in  far  more  instances 
of  assaults  against  a  person  than  is  the 
gun.  We  know  too  the  involvement  of 
alcoholism  in  the  terrible  highway  toll 
where  death,  though  accidental  is  no 
less  final. 

We  know  that  a  handgun  is  used  in 
most  of  the  cases  in  which  a  law  ofTicer 
is  killed.  In  the  ma,iority  of  the  killings  of 
officers,  the  assailant  was  at  least  ac- 
cused of  law  violations  and  was  out  of 
custody  at  that  time  because  of  some 
leniency  on  the  part  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  tremendously 
broad  problem.  Cnminology  is  not  an 
exact  science  nor  is  sociology  or  psy- 
chology, but  with  the  fire  of  enthusiasm 
which  we  have  directed  toward  fighting 
crime  at  this  time,  it  would  be  indeed 
too  bad  if  we  limited  our  activities  to 
gun  control  legislation  alone. 


PERMISSION    TO    PASS    OVER    H.R 
16187   ON   CALL  OF  THE   PRIVATE 
CALENDAR,  JUNE  18 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  H.R. 
16187  be  passed  over  and  not  considered 
when  the  Private  Calendar  is  called  on 
June  18. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection.         . 

GUN    CONTROL    LEGISLATION    AND 
THE  FIGHT  ON  CRIME 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  too 
bad  if  the  current  enthusiasm  for  fight- 
ing crime  were  concerned  only  with  the 
matter  of  gun  control. 

This  would  seem  to  be  an  opportune 
time  to  broaden  the  scope  of  crime 
fighting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  7  or  8 
years  in  this  city  of  Washington,  D.C., 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names : 

[Roll  No.  1831 

Ashbrook 

Gettys 

OHara.  Mich. 

-Ashley 

Gilbert 

Pclly 

Ayres 

Gubser 

Pepper 

Bell 

Halleck 

Podell 

Blnghiim 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Pool 

Bolton 

Hardy 

Reifel 

Bow 

Harrison 

Resnlck 

Brademas 

Hawkins 

Rlegle 

Carter 

Hebert 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Cederberg 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Rosenthal 

Celler 

Holland 

Schevter 

Conyers 

HCiward 

Stephen.^ 

Cowger 

Knr'^teii 

Stuckey 

Daddario 

Keliy 

Teague,  Tex. 

Daw.soii 

Kyros 

Tenzer 

Di«g3 

McMillan 

Thompson.  N.J 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Mliishall 

Vander  Jagt 

Parbstein 

Murphy.  III. 

Waggonr.er 

Flood 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Ford. 

Nelsen 

William  D. 

Nichols 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
ALBERT'.  On  this  roUcall  373  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


WHOLESOME  POULTRY 
PRODUCTS  ACT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1172  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  1172 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 


16363)  to  clarify  and  otherwise  amend  ilv 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  .Act.  to  provide 
for  cooperation  with  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  State  poultry  prod- 
ucts inspection  programs,  and  for  other 
purfKJSPS.  After  general  debate,  whlcli 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  liours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  tlip 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  1  r- 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-mini n 
rule  At  the  conclusion  of  the  conslderatlf :. 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Cominltt(.> 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  bee:; 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  i>  ■ 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  ameiui- 
ments  thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  reconi- 
mit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr 
Albert).  The  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  ' 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fron. 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Latt.^  I  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  117: 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  i' 
general  debate  for  con-sideration  of  H.I{ 
16363.  the  Wholesome  Poultry  Productv 
Act. 

H.R.  16363  amends  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  to  authorize  the  e.-- 
tablishment  of  a  Federal-State  coopera- 
tive inspection  service  for  poultry  prod- 
ucts comparable  to  that  provided  undei 
the    Federal    Meat    Inspection    Act.    a 
amended  in  1967.  The  bill  provides  to: 
assistance  to  the  States  in  the  develop- 
ment of  trained  staffs  and  in  enactn.ci. 
and  administration  of  effective  manda 
tory   inspection   programs   under   Stan 
control  or  in  joint  effort  with  the  Fea- 
eral  Government.  Two  years  are  allowea 
the  States  in  which  to  implement  such 
.system.  If  the  Secretary  of  Agricultu  <■ 
has  reason  to  believe  that  a  tardy  Stai' 
will  if  given  additional  time  meet  th.- 
requirement,  an  additional  year  will  h 
given  to  complete  the  installation  an  i 
effectuation  of  the  .system. 

The   bill   extends   Federal   inspectio 
and  regulation  to  poultry  products  proc- 
essed  for   shipment   within   the  State 
where  the  States  do  not  enforce  requii  i  - 
ments  at  least  equal  to  the  Federal  k  - 
quirements  after  the  expiration  of  2  or 
years,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Where  poultry  products  pioces.s<.  , 
solely  for  intrastate  commerce  endan- 
gered the  public  health,  the  Federal  n  - 
quirements  would,  tmder  specified  co;.- 
ditions,  be  applied  at  any  time  to  tho.- ■ 
particular  establishments  which  pernui 
insanitary  practices. 

Mr.    Speaker,    the    Congress    of    ti. 
United  States  is  too  often  pictured  as 
body    politic    yielding    to    pressures    (  : 
highly  paid  lobbyists. 

By  passage  of  the  Wholesome  Poult'  ■ 
Products  Act  we  will  have  proved  ilv. 
falseness  of  that  picture,  for  it  is  w(  ll 
recognized  that  the  American  consum-.r 
is  without  any  paid  lobbyists  in  Wasli- 
Ington. 

In  spite  of  this  he  has  had  passed  f(  •- 
his  benefit  by  this  Congress,  in  th;- 
single  term,  the  Federal  Meat  Inspectio 
Act  and  the  truth  in  lending  bill.  Upon 
passage  of  the  measure  now  before  u^. 
the  90th  Congress  may  well  go  down  in 
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history    as    the    Consumer    Protection 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
Houie  Resolation  1172  in  order  that  H.R. 
16363  mav  be  con.5idered. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
what  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  .said 
concerning  this  bill.  I  want  to  point  out 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  that  last 
vear  we  passed  the  meat  inspection  bill 
with  a  lot  of  publicity.  It  was  said  if  you 
voted  against  that  legislation,  you  would 
be  for  dirty  meat:  if  you  voted  lor  it.  you 
would  be  for  clean  meat,  and  it  put  Mem- 
l>ers  in  a  difficult  position. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  the  same 
type  argument  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  advise  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  notwith- 
L.tanding  all  the  publicity  on  the  meat 
inspection  legislation  last  year  and  our 
authorization  of  over  1.000  meat  inspec- 
tors, the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
yet  to  fill  all  oi  the  vacancies  for  meat 
inspectors. 

And.  I  was  amazed  to  learn  from  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Appropri- 
ations that  these  so-called  meat  inspec- 
tors are  being  paid  the  magnificent  sum 
of  about  $6,500  a  year  and  receive  only 
30  days  training.  I  do  not  believe  this  is 
adequate.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe 
this  is  what  the  American  people  want 
or  thougnt  they  were  getting  in  the  way 
of  meat  inspection. 

I  hope  today  that  we  will  hear  dis- 
cussed in  this  Chamber  some  of  the 
qualifications  for  the  so-called  poultry 
inspectors  called  for  under  this  bill,  be- 
cause merely  calling  an  individual  an  in- 
spector does  not  make  him  an  inspector. 
Mr.  Speaker,  these  individuals  .should 
bf  qualified  for  these  important  jobs. 

The  .~ame  individuals  who  were  out 
front  for  the  meat  inspection  legislation 
and  who  are  for  this  legislation  are 
.strangely  silent  when  it  comes  to  de- 
manding qualified  men  to  fill  these  jobs. 
Further.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  we  need  to  know  something  more 
about  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
these  positions  if  we  are  going  to  make 
this  bill  work  and  if  the  American  people 
are  going  to  get  what  they  think  they 
are  getting  under  this  legislation. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  at  the 
time  the  meal  inspection  bill  was  under 
consider?t!0!i  I  rai.sed  the  question  as 
to  whether  there  were  adequate  exemp- 
tions provided  for  our  little  locker  plants. 
I  would  like  to  raise  the  same  question 
today  and  ask  whether  there  is  sufricient 
L-xemption  for  these  locker  plants  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  when  we 
\oted  for  the  meat  inspection  bill  we 
were  told  there  was  .'-ome  cx-^mptions 
-ranted  for  these  little  local  locker 
;:lants.  But  now  I  find  the  ex-'mpt:ons 
are  oiily  for  the  local  locker  plants  lo- 
cated ne::r  the  borders  of  the  various 
States. 

Today,  Mr.  Sp.aker.  when  this  legis- 
ialion  is  di.scussed  I  would  l:ke  to  have 
the  matter  of  exemptions  for  these  little 
locker  plants  classified. 

I  note  an  exemption  for  the  custom 
slaughterer  of  poultry  but  he  appears  to 
lose  his  exemption  if  he  buys  or  sells 
any  poultry. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  of  a  locker 
plant  that  will  not  sell  a  pound  or  2 
pounds  of  poultiT  upon  occasion,  but  as 
I  read  this  report  thty  will  not  be  quaU- 
fied  for  this  exemption  if  they  do  so.  So, 
let  us  not  give  them  an  exemption  on  the 
one  hand  and  take  it  away  from  them 
with  the  other.  In  other  words,  if  they 
have  an  exemption  let  us  say  so  and  if 
they  do  not  have  an  exemption,  let  us 
say' so.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
clear  up  this  matter  on  this  floor  today. 
The  question  will  also  be  raised  as  to 
whether  this  515,000  exemption  is  ade- 
quate. 

As  I  understand  it  .^n  amendment  will 
be  offered  to  set  this  exemption  at  the 
sum  ol  SI 00, 000. 1  do  not  understand  how 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  arrived  at 
an  exemption  of  SI 5.000  rather  than 
S25,000  or  $100,000.  However,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
should  know  the  rea.'^on  the  committee 
set  the  exemption  at  S15.000  as  opposed 
to  S25,000,  550,000  or  S100,000.  I  hope 
that  when  the  bill  comes  on  for  general 
debate,  consideration  w^ill  be  given  to  this 
matter  and  that  we  will  learn  the  answers 
to  some  of  these  questions. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  hav- 
ing no  further  requests  for  time.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  16363)  to  clarify  and 
otherwise  amend  the  Poultry  Products 
Inspection  Act.  to  provide  for  coopera- 
tion with  appropriate  State  agencies 
with  respect  to  State  poultry  products 
inspection  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Albert  ' .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  designates  the  yentleman  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  NatcherI  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  asks  the 
gentleman  from  V'isconsin  I  Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKil  to  temporarily  assume  the  chair. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  16363,  with 
Mr.  Zablocki  'ChaiiTnan  pro  tempore' 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  i  Mr. 
Purcell]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  IMr. 
Belcher  I  will  be  recounized  for  1  hour. 

Tho  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Pukcell]. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
of  no  privilege  more  meaningful  to  any 
Member  of  Congress  than  to  be  able  to 
present  legislation  for  consideration 
which  he  feels  is  truly  worth  the  effort 


that  has  gone  into  obtaining   its  final 
form. 

H.R.  16363.  which  clarifies  and  other- 
wise amends  the  Poultn>-  Products  In- 
spection Act.  is  such  a  bill.  It  is  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  to  the  American  house- 
wife and  her  family,  while  responsible  in 
its  dealings  with  the  poultry  industiy.  In 
part,  this  is  a  result  of  the  true  spirit 
of  cooperation  that  existed  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  the 
administration,  various  consumer  groups, 
and  certainly,  the  poultiY  industry  it- 
.self.  Also  invaluable,  in  my  opinion,  was 
the  experience  that  all  of  us  recall,  gained 
while  attempting  to  work  out  final  lan- 
guage for  the  Wholesome  Meal  Act  of 
1967,  signed  into  law  nearly  7  months 
ago. 

I  refer  to  that  legislation  because  the 
l)resent  bill,  while  adopting  different 
language  where  appropriate  to  deal  with 
the  .specialized  problem  that  the  poul- 
try industry  faces,  nevertheless  has  a 
great  many  similarities  to  the  red  meat 
bill. 

Chief  among  these  similarities  is  the 
concept  wTitten  into  the  bill  broaden- 
ing the  present  poultry  inspection  .system 
by  establishing  a  Federal-State  co- 
operative program  whereby  the  Federal 
Government  would  jjrovide  both  person- 
nel and  financial  assistance  to  State 
agencies  in  order  to  improve  the  quality 
of  State  poultr>'  inspection  programs. 

Like  the  final  version  of  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act.  there  are  also  provisions 
to  provide  .safeguards  to  the  consumers 
in  a  State  where  there  is  no  intent  to 
adopt  high  standards  of  inspection,  for 
the  States  are  only  given  a  limited  time 
to  come  within  the  cooperative  program: 
otherwise,  the  Federal  Government  lakes 
over  all  inspection  procedures  within  the 
State,  thus  insuring  that  the  same  high 
.standards  that  other  States,  who  are 
willing  to  receive  Federal  assistance,  are 
being  jjut  into  effect,  on  a  nationwide 
.scale. 

We  already  have  a  Poultry  Products 
In.spection  Act.  enacted  in  1957,  which 
established  a  Federal  inspection  system 
for  poultry  and  poultry  products  proc- 
essed by  plants  shipping  in  interstate  and 
ioreign  commerce.  It  works  well  for  the 
products  covered,  but  not  for  the  approx- 
imately 1.6  billion  pounds  that  represent 
13  percent  of  all  poultry  slaughtered  im- 
der  Stale  regulation. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation 
relating  to  State  poultry  inspection  i)ro- 
urams  can  only  best  be  described  as 
"dismal."  I  say  this  because  only  12  States 
have  mandatory  inspection  programs: 
and.  of  those,  only  four  States  carry  on 
programs  that  can  be  truly  described  as 
■active." 

Five  States  have  "voluntary"  inspec- 
tion programs,  which  means  that  the 
individual  plant  itself  must  generally 
make  a  request  that  its  plant  be  in- 
spected: in  many  cases,  this  involves  an 
additional  inspection  charge  that  is  add- 
ed to  the  processing  and  .slaughter  of 
poultry,  and  there  is  a  serious  question  of 
motivation  in  coercing  the  individual 
pr.oducer  or  processor  to  come  imder 
State  inspection. 

Change  in  poultry  inspection  proce- 
dures  is   clearly   needed.   Most   pouUr>" 
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moving  in  intrastate  commerce  receives 
little  or  no  inspection,  yet  this  product 
may  be  intermingled  in  retail  stores  with 
federally  inspected  products  being  sold  to 
the  public. 

Admittedly,  it  would  be  unfair  to  con- 
demn poultry  produced  without  Federal 
regulation  unless  we  have  some  gage  to 
use  to  determine  whether  or  not  this 
poultry  actually  presents  a  health  hazard 
to  Americans;  in  this  case,  evidence  was 
presented  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Live- 
stock and  Grains  which  strongly  indi- 
cated that  there  was  good  cause  to  be 
concerned  over  nonfederally  inspected 
poultry.  Dr.  George  Mehren  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  testified,  and  I 
quote : 

In  January,  poultry  Inspection  personnel 
visited  retail  outlets  to  make  carcass  exam- 
inations of  inspected  and  non-inspected 
poultry.  The  study  of  inspected  poultry  was 
made  in  34  stores  in  16  States.  There  were 
470  samples  examined  consisting  of  t47  whole 
poultry  carcasses  and  23  tray-packed  car- 
casses diS^lIayed  in  cutup  form.  The  primary 
Inspection"  responsibility  is  to  remove  from 
food  channels  all  carcasses  or  parts  of  a  car- 
cass which  are  unwholesome.  The  errors 
noted  on  the  federally  inspected  product 
concerned  ready-to-cook  factors  rather  than 
errors  which  would  render  the  carcass  un 
wholesome.  For  example,  feathers  on  a  hock 
or  a  heart  missing  from  the  giblet  pack 
would  be  recorded  as  an  error  in  ready-to- 
cook  factors.  This  would  not  affect  the  whole- 
someness  of  the  oroduct  to  the  point  of  being 
dangerous  to  the  consumer's  health.  There 
were  no  lesions  of  disease  observed.  On  the 
other  hand,  316  samples  of  noninspected  car- 
casses were  examined  in  37  outlets  in  the 
same  16  States  where  inspected  poultry  was 
checked.  The  samples  consisted  of  286  wliole 
poultry  carcasses  and  20  tray-packed  car- 
casses in  cutup  form.  Only  18  percent  of  the 
noninspected  carcasses  appeared  satisfactory 
following  gross  examination.  One  out  of  five 
should  have  been  condemned  as  unwhole- 
some. Errors  found  in  the  noninspected  prod- 
uct but  not  in  the  inspected  product  were 
gross  lesions  of  disease,  septicemia,  or  tox- 
emia which  Is  symptomatic  of  disease,  fail- 
ure to  remove  Infectious  processes,  and  con- 
tamination of  the  body  cavity  with  stomach 
contents  or  fecal  material.  Laboratory  an- 
alyses conducted  on  both  federally  Inspected 
and  nonfederally  inspected  products  revealed 
a  higher  level  of  bacterial  contamination  on 
nonfederally  inspected  products  than  on  fed- 
erally inspected  products 

Assuming  that  the  evidence  that  the 
subcommittee  received  was  accurate,  and 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was. 
clearly  we  need  to  take  strong,  positive 
steps  to  remedy  the  opportunities  for 
fraud,  deceit,  and  just  plain  carlessness 
in  compromising  the  health  hazards  that 
exist  in  this  critical  area  of  consumer 
protection. 

H.R.  16363  represents  such  a  strong, 
positive  step.  Its  effect  is  chiefly 
to  broaden  the  Federal  inspection  stand- 
ards, clarify  and  amend  the  standards 
regulations  where  experience  has  shown 
that  change  is  needed,  and  help  the 
States  to  promulgate  and  enforce  regu- 
lations for  poultry  produced  within  their 
own  borders  which  are  at  least  "equal 
to"  the  Federal  standards. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal-State  coop- 
erative provisions  of  the  bill,  which  I 
mentioned  earlier,  the  bill  broadens  cov- 
erage to  include  activities  other  than 
slaughtering  and  processing  of  poultry 
only;  brokers  and  Tenderers,  storage  and 


handling  all  come  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  Prohibited  are  the  slaughter 
of  poultry,  the  preparation  of  poulti-y 
products,  and  the  labeling,  sale,  trans- 
port, or  receipt  of  poultry  except  in  com- 
pliance with  the  act. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  all  who  read  the 
bill  and  the  report.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to  require 
sanitation  facilities  and  practices  within 
a  broad  spectrum  of  the  poultry  industi-y 
to  be  such  that  unwholesome  or  adul- 
terated poultry  will  not  be  able  to  move 
in  commerce. 

With  the  exception  of  the  provisions 
which  provide  for  exemptions,  the  same 
high  standards  will  be  incumbent  upon 
the  States  as  are  presently  in  effect  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Additionally,  the  bill : 

Clarifies  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  the  matter  of  labeling 
and  conloini.s  the  act  with  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act. 

It  also  establishes  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements comparable  to  those  that 
presently  exist  in  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act,  and  provides  penalties  sim- 
ilar to  those  found  in  the  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act. 

There  are  many  other  provisions  that 
the  bill  contains  which  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  will  want  to  read  as  they  ex- 
amine the  report,  or  the  bill:  however,  I 
do  want  to  point  out  that  the  bill  does  not 
change  our  present  inspection  procedure 
affecting  imported  poultry;  no  problems 
regarding  the  present  system  were  called 
to  the  subcommittees  attention,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, it  was  felt  that  there  was  no 
need  to  change  the  present  methods. 

Basically,  an  administration  measure 
drafted  at  the  request  of  several  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Livestock  and  Grains,  and  later  the  full 
committee,  made  changes  in  the  bill 
which  would  warrant  discussion. 

One  of  the  faults  in  the  original  bill 
was  a  provision  which  allowed  States 
who  operate  under  the  proposed  Federal- 
State  cooperative  inspection  programs  to 
market  their  products  in  interstate  com- 
merce, without  further  qualification  or 
inspection.  This  section  was  stricken  by 
the  subcommittee,  in  order  to  continue 
to  insure  the  value  of  the  Federal  stamp 
of  approval  on  inspected  products,  which 
has  come  to  be  a  major  factor  indicating 
wholesomeness  of  food  products  in 
America. 

Other  changes  were  made,  some  with 
reservations  on  the  part  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  I  speak  now  of 
the  section  added  to  provide  for  ex- 
emptions from  the  inspection  provisions 
of  this  act  for  intrastate  establishments 
who  do  up  to  S15.000  worth  "wholesale 
dressed  value"  of  business  per  year.  Not 
only,  in  my  personal  opinion,  is  the  ex- 
emption too  broad,  it  likewise  presents 
an  ambiguous  test:  'WhOiesale  dressed 
value"  is  too  nebulous  a  term. 

Another  change  made  that  I  personally 
am  concerned  over  is  the  mention  of  the 
word  "knowingly"  in  sections  9ia>  and 
9'c  >  of  the  act,  and  I  know  that  there  are 
others  who  feel  as  I.  While  the  intention 
behind  the  inclusion  of  the  term  in  the 
bill  is  well-motivated,  it  still  presents 
almost  impossible  problems  of  enforce- 


ment, and  in  my  opinion,  presents  a 
problem  that  should  be  dealt  with 
further. 

No  good  legislation  is  prepared  in  a 
vacuum,  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  fortunate  to  have  the  coun- 
sel of  a  number  of  interested  organiza- 
tions representing  consumer  groups  and 
industry  as  well. 

Although  the  individual  administra- 
tive provisions  of  the  bill  were  often  co- 
ordinated with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  wide- reaching  consumer 
aspects  of  the  program  we  are  presenting 
here  today,  warranted  the  interest  of  the 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Consumer  Affairs,  whose  feelings  on  the 
bill  are  probably  best  expressed  in  her 
letter  to  me  of  June  11.  which  I  would 
like  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point; 

The  White  HotJSE, 
Washington.  June  11, 1968. 
Hon.  Graham  Purcell. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Lwestock  and 
Grains.  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Long- 
u-orth  House  Office  Building.  U.S.  Hou.se 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Purcell:  On  behalf  of  con- 
sumers. I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  is  expected  to  report 
favorably  to  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
Wholesome  Poultry  Products  .Act  (HR 
16363).  The  Committee  is  to  be  commended 
for  favorable  action  on  a  bill  which  will 
measurably  extend  the  health  protection  of 
.American  consumers  on  these  significant 
items  in  the  national  diet. 

I  again  wish  to  commend  the  Subcommit- 
tee for  its  decisive  vote  to  delete  a  proposed 
provision  in  the  Wholesome  Poultry  Products 
Act  which  would  have  made  it  possible  for 
non-Federally  inspected  poultry  and  poultry 
products  to  have  been  sold  in  interstate  com- 
merce. This  would  have  weakened  the  Pedernl 
inspection  program  for  both  meat  and 
poultry,  and  opened  the  door  to  a  similar 
weakening  amendment  in  the  recently  en- 
acted Wholesome  Meat  Inspection  Act. 

Although  the  overall  Wholesome  Poultry 
Products  Act  reported  out  favorably  by  the 
Committee  is  a  good  bill.  I  am  seriously  con- 
cerned about  provisions  which  leave  loopholes 
in  the  full  protection  I  believe  it  Is  the  in- 
tent of  the  Committee  to  provide  for  the 
public. 

I  strongly  oppose  inclusion  of  the  word 
"knowingly"  in  Sections  9(a)  and  (c)  which 
deline  prohibited  acts.  Prosecution  of  viola- 
tions will  be  seriously  hampered  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  proving  that  the  law  was 
violated  with  clear  and  knowing  Intent. 

The  Congress  did  not  stipulate  in  either 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  or  the  Pure  Food 
and  Drug  Act  that  the  violation  must  havf 
been  "knowingly"  committed,  hence  it  Is  dif 
ficult  to  understand  the  rationale  fcr  inser- 
tion of  this  weakening  pr.'^vision  in  the 
Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Act  when  it 
must  be  assumed  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
is  to  provide  the  public  with  the  same  meas- 
ure of  protection  in  the  Wholesome  Poultry 
Act  as  in  the  others. 

I  am  also  strongly  concerned  over  the 
exemption  from  inspection  fcr  wholesome- 
ness of  any  class  of  poultry  producers  who 
supply  poultry  or  poultry  prrdticts  for  the 
consumer  market.  These  exrmptions  are  al- 
lowed in  Section  14  of  H.R.  16363. 
Sincerely, 

Betty  Ft^NEss. 
Special    Assistant    to   the   President   for 
Consumer  Affairs. 

In  these  critical  times,  when  additional 
Federal  expenditures  ar'^  h'crhly  critical. 
I  feel  that  I  should  m'--ke  some  inent'on 
of  the  cost  involved  in  this  legislation. 
Our  best  estimate  is  that  we  can  expect. 
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following  the  first  full  year  after  enact- 
ment of  the  bill,  a  cost  of  approximately 
$5  million;  subsequent  years  should  see 
the  cost  rise  to  about  $10  million,  assum- 
111''^  that  all  States  choose  to  participate 
under  the  Federal-State  cooperative  pro- 
m  ams  of  the  bill. 

While  the  cost  is  certainly  necessary,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  it  would  be 
unfair  to  completely  censure  the  States 
for  their  general  lack  of  participation  in 
working  toward  more  adequate  poultry 
inspection.  The  effectiveness  of  State 
programs  depends  upon  resources  avail- 
able to  carry  out  these  programs.  Re- 
cently a  number  of  States  have  taken 
action  to  initiate  inspection  programs,  or 
initiate  improvement  on  existing  pro- 
'/rams. 

I  believe  that  these  efforts  to  insure  the 
wholesomeness  of  poultry  products 
should  be  encouraged,  and  should  re- 
ceive the  cooperation  and  assistance  of 
the  Federal  Government  if  the  Nation  is 
to  achieve  adequate  overall  protection 
for  the  consumer.  The  bill  before  us  cer- 
tainly accomplishes  this. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  Mr.  Chairman.  Per- 
haps this  Congress  will  be  criticized  for 
failings,  as  most  Congresses  have  been. 
and.  I  am  sure,  will  continue  to  be.  How- 
ever. I  am  sure  that  few  will  argue  that 
thi.s  has  not  been  a  Congress  that  reached 
cue  to  extend  the  protection  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

In  this  respect,  H.R.  16363  represents 
another  milestone.  Food  products  served 
in  America  should  be  safe  and  wholesome, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  saying  again,  in 
this  bill.  I  highly  recommend  its  passage 
today. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  under  consider- 
ation is  designed  to  close  any  existing 
loopholes  in  our  Nation's  poultry  inspec- 
tion system  which  might  allow  unwhole- 
some poultry  or  poultry  products  to 
reach  the  shopping  bags  of  U.S.  house- 
wives. Properly  administered,  this  legis- 
lation will  provide  U.S.  consumers  with 
th  assurance  that  the  poultry  they  pur- 
chase at  their  neighborhood  food  market 
has  been  prepared  under  one  of  the  most 
thorough  inspection  systems  in  the  world. 
.•\s  approved  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  this  bill  authorizes  co- 
operative arrangements  with  State  and 
local  authorities  through  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  help  develop  and 
encourage  effective  State  poultry  inspec- 
tion programs.  The  States  would  have 
2  to  3  years  to  implement  poultry  inspec- 
tion systems  at  least  equal  to  the  Federal 
program  or  Federal  inspection  would  be 
extended  to  cover  the  intrastate  activities 
within  those  States  failing  to  do  so. 

T.Tnder  the  terms  of  this  bill.  Federal 
poultry  inspection  requirements  could, 
ur.der  specified  conditions,  be  applied  to 
esiablishments  dealing  only  in  inirastate 
commerce  if  the  i>oultry  products  proc- 
essed by  those  establishments  were  found 
to  endanger  the  public  health. 

This  legislation  would  not  replace  the 
present  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act, 
but  would  update  and  improve  it  with 
provisions  comparable  to  those  incorpo- 


rated in  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 
last  year. 

The  legislation  as  originally  proposed 
by  the  administration  and  supported  by 
the  National  Association  of  State  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  contained  a 
provision — section  5ici5  of  H.R.  15146 — 
ijermitting  poultry  processed  under  State 
inspection  systems  which  are  at  least 
equal  to  the  Federal  program  to  be 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce  with  a 
combined  State-Federal  legend.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  majority  of  the  committee 
saw  fit  to  delete  this  provision. 

In  my  view,  this  was  a  logical  and 
sound  provision,  consistent  with  the  in- 
tent of  the  legislation,  and  should  have 
been  retained  in  the  final  version  of  the 
bill  approved  by  the  committee.  If  the 
States  are  to  be  required  to  develop  pro- 
grams at  least  equal  to  the  Federal  pro- 
gram and  plants  selling  only  in  intra- 
state commerce  are  to  be  required  to 
meet  standards  equal  to  those  provided 
in  Federal  law,  then  there  appears  to  be 
no  valid  reason  why  the  poultry  inspected 
under  those  State  programs  should  not 
be  permitted  to  be  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce  as  well.  If  this  legislation  is 
enacted  and  effectively  administered  as 
presently  written,  there  can  be  no  quali- 
tative difference  between  State  poultry 
insiJection  programs  and  the  Federal 
programs,  so  there  could  be  no  possible 
difference  between  the  wholesomeness 
of  ix)ultry  inspected  under  those  State 
programs  and  poultrj-  inspected  by  Fed- 
eral inspectors. 

In  addition,  this  provision  already  has 
precedent  in  existing  law.  Under  Public 
Law  87-718 — the  Talmadge-Aiken  Act — 
the  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture  is  author- 
ized to  certify  State  employees  to  per- 
form Federal  inspection  functions  under 
certain  conditions.  The  law  provides  that 
in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  func- 
tions, facilities,  and  personnel,  and  to 
attain  closer  coordination  and  greater 
effectiveness  and  economy  in  adminis- 
tration of  Federal  and  State  laws,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  cooperative  arrangements 
with  State  departments  of  agriculture 
and  similar  State  agencies,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  any  such  State  agency  which 
has  adequate  facilities,  personnel,  and 
procedures,  may  assist  the  Secretary  in 
the  administration  and  enforcement  of 
Federal  regulations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  hope  that  after 
this  legislation  and  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  have  been  in  effect  for  a  while.  Con- 
gress will  see  fit  to  reconsider  and  adopt 
the  provision  that  both  meat  and  ix)ultry 
products  inspected  under  federally  ap- 
proved State  programs  should  be  per- 
mitted to  be  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

I  should  also  like  to  discuss  a  second 
ix)int  relating  to  this  legislation  which 
I  feel  is  especially  important. 

Section  14  of  the  Poultry  Products  In- 
spection Act  provides  that  "the  Secre- 
tary shall  promulgate  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carrv-  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act."  H.R.  16363 
would  make  no  basic  change  in  this  au- 
thority, but  would  increase  the  number 
of  areas  to  which  it  could  be  applied. 
For  example,  under  this  bill,  the  Secre- 


tary of  Agriculture  could  establish 
standards  of  identity  and  fill  of  con- 
tainer, dietaiy  regulations,  color,  food 
additives,  and  pesticide  regulations,  and 
labeling  and  packaging  controls. 

The  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion is  provided  authority  under  the 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  adopt 
i-ules  and  regulations  setting  standards 
for  foods  other  than  meat  and  poultry. 
In  establishing  such  rules,  however.  FDA 
is  required  to  adhere  to  certain  rule- 
making procedures  providing  safeguards 
lor  those  who  would  be  affected.  These 
safeguards  include  right  of  hearing  and 
judicial  review,  and  are  incorporated  in 
subsections  >e),  <f>,  and  ly)  of  .-section 
701  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act— 21  US.C.  371    (c>,   If',  and 

Because  of  the  broader  delegation  of 
authority  provided  tor  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  the  committee  bill,  1  felt 
it  important  that  similar  safeguards  be 
provided  for  those  who  would  be  affected 
by  the  rules  and  regulations  promul- 
gated under  this  legislation.  For  this  rea- 
.son  I  offered  the  following  amendment: 

Regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
under  sections  4(g)(2)  (D|.  4(h)  ilOl,  4(hl 
(12),  7(a).  (a).  8(b),  11(b).  and  14(a)  of 
this  Act  shall  be  promulgated  and  shall  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (e).  iti  and  ig)  of 
section  701  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.SC.  371  (IM,  if)  and 
(g)).  Hearings  authorized  or  required  for 
the  promulgation  of  any  such  regulations  by 
the  Secretary  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  or  by  such  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Dejxirtment  of  Agriculture  u.s  he  may 
designate  for  that  purpose 

After  deliberation  and  discu.ssion.  the 
majority  of  the  committee  saw  fit  not  to 
accept  the  amendment.  In  my  view, 
adoption  of  this  or  a  .'-imilar  amend- 
ment would  have  provided  a  more  sub- 
stantial framework  for  protection  of  the 
rights  of  those  affected  by  administrative 
nilemakina  under  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said,  this  bill  and 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  approved  last 
year  are  designed  to  close  any  existing 
l(X)pholes  in  our  meat  and  poultry  in- 
spection systems  which  could  allow  un- 
wholesome meat  or  jxiullry  to  be  mar- 
keted. However,  we  must  also  bear  in 
mind  the  inescapable  fact  that  a  public 
law  is  only  as  good  as  its  administration. 
This  is  especially  true  when  the  law  is  of 
a  protective  and  regulatory  nature,  such 
as  the  legislation  before  us  and  the  Fed- 
eral Meat  Inspection  Act. 

The  effectiveness  of  a  regulatory  law 
lies  not  only  in  the  wording  of  its  pro- 
visions, but  in  sound,  reasonable  and  in- 
telligent application  and  enforcement  of 
those  provisions.  I  know  this  is  not  an 
easy  task — it  is  a  demanding  one.  and 
requires  exceptional  .skill  and  judgment. 
It  has  become  evident  to  me  that  im- 
proper administration  of  our  laws  often 
results  in  enactment  of  more  legislation. 
This  kind  of  reaction  rarely  corrects  the 
basic  problem,  and  in  many  cases  only 
adds  to  the  difficulty.  If  we  could  achieve 
satisfactory  administration  of  the  laws 
already  on  the  books.  Congress  might  not 
be  required  to  come  back  to  many  of  the 
same  old  problems  session  after  session. 
Unfortunately,  problems  have  already 
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arisen  in  connection  with  USDA  admin- 
istration of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act. 

The  meat  inspection  program  in 
USDA's  Consumer  and  Marketing  Serv- 
ice IS  composed  of  three  separate  divi- 
sions and  a  support  administrative  stafT. 
The  poultry  inspection  proa  ram  is  com- 
posed of  the  Poultrj-  Inspection  Branch 
with  a  support  administrative  staff.  Both 
of  these  programs  are  served  by  a  com- 
mon compliance  and  evaluation  stafT.  In 
addition,  the  nation  is  divided  into  five 
USDA  poultry  inspection  areas  and  seven 
meat  inspection  districts. 

Apparently  what  is  occurring  is  a  dif- 
fusion of  authority  and  a  breakdown  in 
communications  that  finds  inspectors  in 
the  fie'd  under  insufficient  central  direc- 
tion end  taking  arbitrary  positions  that 
confuse  and  disrupt  an  industry  that  is 
making  an  attempt  to  comply  with  the 
new  law. 

While  I  do  not  believe  at  this  time  it 
is  appropriate  to  go  into  specific  exam- 
ples ot  the  difficulties  which  are  arising, 
problems  do  exist  because  of  this  break- 
down or  lack  of  adequate  administration 
and  there  is  a  definite  need  for  substan- 
tial improvement  in  this  area. 

Certainly,  the  Agriculture  Department 
cannot  respond  overnight  to  all  the  new 
demands  placed  upon  it  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  changes  are  neces- 
sary to  insure  proper  and  equitable  im- 
plementation of  the  new  law.  and  the 
demands  will  become  even  heavier  and 
the  complexities  oi"  administration  more 
serious  with  the  addition  of  tliis  legisla- 
tion. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  planning 
is  presently  underway  for  reorganization 
of  the  inspection  services  of  the  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Service,  and  I 
hope  that  this  move  will  result  in  the 
coordinated  and  high  quality  adminis- 
tration necessary  to  assure  that  our  meat 
and  poultry  inspection  systems  are  truly 
eflective  for  the  U.S.  consumer,  with- 
out unnecessary  disruption,  hardship  or 
harassment  of  the  meat  and  poultry  in- 
dustry. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  take  this  time  to  clarify  one  of 
the  effects  of  this  legislation  by  asking 
if  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Livestock  and  Feed  Grains  Subcommit- 
tee would  answer  a  question.  Would  the 
Secretary  have  authority  under  the  bill 
to  require  processors  to  slaughter  and 
process  poultry  received  from  individual 
growers  as  separate  lots? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  ? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Yes:  the  Secretary  has 
authority  under  section  6  of  the  present 
act.  as  amended  by  the  bill,  to  require 
the  segregation  of  pwultry  and  poultry 
products  during  the  slaughter  and  proc- 
essing operations,  and  under  section  14 
of  the  act  it  is  provided  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  issue  such  regulations  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
o"  the  act. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  committee  that  it 
is  important  that  the  various  lots  of  poul- 
try be  handled  separately,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  ante  mortem  in- 
spection of  each  bird  is  net  required 
under  section  6  and  therefore,  if  any  ab- 


normal condition  is  found  in  a  particular 
lot  it  will  be  important  that  all  other 
birds  in  that  lot  be  readily  identifiable, 
and  that  the  source  of  those  birds  also 
be  readily  identifiable,  in  order  that  prop- 
er attention  may  be  given  to  other  poul- 
try arriving  at  the  processing  establish- 
men  from  such  sources. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Will  the  gentleman  answer 
a  further  question? 

If  birds  in  a  lot  are  condemned  by 
inspectors  of  the  Dei^artmeat  of  Agri- 
culture during  the  slaughter  and  process- 
ing operations  at  any  one  tst.ibLsh- 
ment.  may  information  conceraiiiL;  such 
condemnations  and  the  total  number  oi 
b.rds  processed  in  the  paiticular  lot  be 
furnished  to  the  grower,  whether  he  be  a 
contract  grower  or  an  indepeadcnt  oper- 
ator, or  to  any  other  person  who  sup- 
plied the  poultry  to  the  processor? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  for  an  answer? 
Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  The  answer  again  is: 
Yes;  the  Secretary  may  make  provisions 
for  tile  furnishing  of  such  iafonaation  to 
those  persons  as  well  as  to  the  po.iltry 
processor.  Section  9ia)i5i  of  the  act. 
as  amended  by  .section  9  o^'  the  bill,  re- 
stricts the  disclosure  of  trade  secrets, 
and  under  section  22  of  the  act.  as  added 
by  section  17  of  the  bill.  inror,:orating 
section  7  of  the  Federal  Trade  Conimis- 
.iion  Act.  employees  of  tiie  Department 
are  prohibited  from  making  public  any 
information  obtained  by  the  b,?partment 
under  the  act  except  as  urovided  by  the 
Secretary  or  as  required  by  a  court. 

The  information  regarding  tne  numter 
of  birds  in  a  particular  lot  and  informa- 
tion concerning  the  number  of  condem- 
nations in  that  lot  and  the  reason  for 
.such  condemnations  would  not  constitute 
trade  secrets  when  supplied  to  the  indi- 
\  idual  who  delivered  the  lot.  and  the  Sec- 
letan-  should  make  provisions  for  fur- 
nishing such  information  to  the  grower 
or  supplier  of  the  poultry  as  well  as  to 
the  processor.  Of  course,  such  informa- 
t  on  would  constitute  a  trade  secret  oth- 
erwise and  would  be  protected  against 
disclosure  to  those  not  directly  involved 
with  respect  to  the  poulti-y  in  question. 
and  there  is  no  intent  to  change  cur- 
rent practice  in  this  regard. 

It  's  the  view  of  the  committee  that  it 
is  important  that  such  information  be 
furnished  to  the  grower  or  owner  of  the 
poultiT  in  order  that  he  may  be  ai  a  posi- 
tion to  take  whatever  action  may  be 
necessaiy  to  eradicate  any  disease  or 
other  abnormal  conditions  in  h's  flock  so 
that  poultry  subsequently  sent  to  a  proc- 
essing plant  from  that  flock  will  not  be 
diseased  or  otherwise  so  abnormal  that 
cindemnations  will  be  necessaiy.  This 
would  play  an  important  part  in  further- 
ing the  objectives  of  this  legislation. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  read  a 
lett?r  from  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
ville  Freeman  outlining  the  administra- 
tive intent  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  regard  to  this  particular 
provision  of  the  bill: 

Depart.ment  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  DC.  June  11.  1968. 
Hon   Graham  Puhcell. 

Chairman,   Subcommittee  on   Lii-estock  and 
Grains.  Committee  on  Agrtculture,  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear    Mr.    Purcell:    I   am   writing   in   an- 
swer to  ttie  question  which  has  been  raised 


ds  to  what  the  Department's  position  would 
be  under  H.R.  16.363,  the  Wholesome  Poi  !-ry 
Products  Act  reported  by  the  Committef  uti 
Agriculture,  In  regard  to  requiring  processors 
to  fl.iiighter  and  process  poultry  rect" ved 
from  individual  g.'-owers  as  separate  lots  ..nd 
the  furnishing  of  inspection  information  re- 
lating to  the  particular  lot  to  the  grcjwer 
whether  he  be  a  contract  grower  or  an  imie- 
pendent  operator 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  qiiesion 
.irises  by  reason  ijf  the  lact  th.it  it  is  the  ■  ew 
of  some  members  of  the  Committee  that  .  13 
important  that  the  various  lots  of  poulti  \  De 
handled  .epirately.  This  view  is  b.ased  ur  he 
f ict  that  .'eparate  antemortem  inspect;;  1.  vt 
each  bird  is  not  required  under  sectlr/.  6 
T.ierefore.  if  any  ;ibnormal  condition  Is  f.'  md 
in  a  p.irticular  lot.  it  will  be  important  n.it 
all  other  birds  in  that  lot  be  readily  ideii  ifl- 
.iblp.  and  that  the  source  of  tliose  birds  iso 
be  read'ly  identifiable  in  order  that  pr  ;,;'r 
attention  may  be  given  to  other  poultr'  r- 
rivlng  at  the  processing  establishment  .  m 
such  source.  It  is  our  fu.-ther  understaii  .11^ 
that  it  is  felt  that  it  is  important  where  :  rds 
in  a  lot  are  condemned  by  inspectors  o;  he 
Department  that  information  concer;  .ng 
such  condemnations  and  the  number  of  i  "ds 
processed  in  the  p.jrti-mlar  lot  be  furni.  hed 
to  the  grower  whether  he  ;:e  a  contract  tz.  w- 
er  or  an  independent  operator  This  is  m  "s- 
sary  in  order  that  he  miy  be  in  a  positi,  .:  ;o 
take  whatever  action  that  may  be  reqt,  red 
to  eradicate  any  disease  or  other  abnr  ri.ial 
conditions  with  respect  to  his  flock  so  ■  lat 
poultry  subsequently  sent  to  a  proce'-ing 
plant  would  not  be  diseased  or  otherwise  ^ib- 
joct  to  condemnation. 

There  would  appear  to  be  merit  In  the  '.  re- 
ijoing  views  Section  14  nf  the  Poultry  I'r.jd- 
ticts  Inspection  Act.  as  amended  by  the  ■I'.il. 
provides  that  the  "Secretary  shall  promii  >  ite 
such  other  rules  and  regulations  as  are  ii-  ".s- 
sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  '■.  :  ' 
In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Departni.r.t's 
position  would  be  that  regulations  shou;ii  be 
issi;ed  ur.d;r  the  Bill,  if  enacted.  reqi;i;ing 
processors  subject  to  the  inspection  req:  rp- 
ments  to  separately  slaughter  and  proces  -  is 
of  poultry  received  from  individual  grc'iTs 
and  providing  for  the  furnishing  to  he 
grower  of  information  developed  on  in.-  ic- 
tion  concerning  condemnations  and  the  •  'al 
number  of  birds  proces.=  ed  in  the  parti.  ;ur 
lot  of  the  grower. 

It  is  believed  that  If  it  is  the  Commi:  es 
view  that  it  is  within  the  intent  of  thr  .Sill 
for  the  irdicated  action  to  be  taken  nv  he 
Department  thereunder,  such  intent  si.  Ud 
be  made  a  matter  of  record  in  the  legisl,  .ve 
history. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Orville  L.  Freem.\.~. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  certainly  thank  the  cen- 
tleman  from  Texas  for  this  clarificat  )n. 
I  think  it  is  very  important  to  a  nun.ijer 
of  our  poultry  producers  and  grovers 
throughout  the  country  that  they  1  ave 
this  legislative  record  made  in  '.is 
respect. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  he 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  he 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairm.an.  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Grains  .  nd 
Livestock,  I  want  to  commend  the  chair- 
man and  the  gentlewoman  from  W<!.^h- 
ington  [Mrs.  May]  for  the  tremendous 
contribution  she  has  made  to  this  le  is- 
lation.  I  associate  myself  with  her  :e- 
marks  and  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  remark  she  made  that  when  a  State 
meets  at  least  all  the  requirements  of 
Federal  insf>ection  then  they  ough*  to 
have  the  privilege  of  shipment  in  inter- 
state commerce.  I  think  this  bill  is  a 
very     definite     discrimination     against 
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States  and  processors.  When  States  at 
least  meet  the  requirements  of  Federal 
inspection  they  should  be  able  to  ship  in 
interstate  commerce.  As  the  gentle- 
woman has  pointed  out.  I  think  this  is 
a  weakness  of  this  bill  and  is  something 
that  will  need  to  be  corrected  if  at  the 
Federal  level  we  are  really  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  units  of  government. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  heard  this  bill.  I  ri.se  in  support 
ot  the  committee's  recommendations  for 
H  R.  16363.  This  bill  is  an  amendment 
10  the  original  Poultry  Inspection  Act 
passed  11  years  aoo  Under  this  program, 
the  American  public  has  received  a  high 
nualitv.  wholesome  poultiw  product.  At 
this  time,  almost  87  percent,  over  12  bil- 
lion pounds,  of  the  poultry  sold  in  retail 
trade  is  federally  inspected. 

The  public  demands  and  deserves  the 
assurance  of  receiving  wholesome,  clean 
poultry.  This  bill  will  provide  that 
a.ssurance. 

Farmers  receive  about  S2  billion  an- 
nuallv  from  the  .sale  of  poultry.  It  is 
vitallv  important  to  the  future  income 
possibilities  of  this  segment  of  agricul- 
ture that  con.sumers  can  have  confidence 
in  the  wholesomeness  of  poultry. 

I  also  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  the 
very  small  tolerance  granted  in  this  bill 
of  S15.000.  exempting  from  this  act  the 
lamilv  producer-processor  who  sells  at 
ills  farm.  Federal  requirements  for  proc- 
essing facilities  as  to  size  of  rooms,  height 
of  ceiling,  et  cetera,  are  financially  im- 
practical   to    these    smaller    producers. 
Surely,  we  must  not  force  small  produc- 
ers out  of  business  or  drive  all  poultry 
production  into  corporate  hands. 
Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  now  yield  to  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Montgomery  1. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton for  yieldin.a  this  time  to  me  and  wish 
to  thank  her  for  introducing  this  impor- 
tant information  in  her  discussion  with 
the  gentleman   from  Texas    I  Mr.  Pur- 
•  FLLl.  Mrs.  May,  I  speak  of  the  require- 
ment of  processors  to  slaughter  and  proc- 
I  ss    poultry    received    from    individual 
:  owers  as  separate  lots. 
The  growing  of  broilers  and  turkeys 
^  a  very  competitive  and  highly  tech- 
■.cal  business.  It  is  necessary  for  -row- 
'  i.v  to  have  certain  basic  information  in 
>rder  that  they  micht  adjust  their  opera- 

■  ions  to  meet  changing  conditions. 

This    directive    from    the    SecretaiT 

■  ou.d  simply  require  that  the  handler  of 
;  uultry  furnish  to  each  grower  an  offi- 
f  al  iii.spection  report  dealing  with  the 

oultry  that  he  has  raised.  This  inspec- 
ron  report  shows  the  quantity  of  poultry 
'!,at  is  rejected  by  Federal  or  State  in- 

. lectors  and  gives  reasons  for  these  con- 
tiemnations.  This  is  information  that  is 
( ssential  for  each  grower  to  have.  In  ad- 

iition.  a  grower  should  be  entitled  to  a 

roper  accounting  for  all  of  his  poultry 
•  nat  he  delivers. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  happy  that, 
•iirough  this  directive,  growers  will  be 
better  informed,  a  proper  accounting 
■aIU  be  made  to  each  grower  for  all  poul- 
".y  that  is  raised  by  him  and  inspected 
for  wholesomeness.  and  the  undesirable 


practice  of  penalizing  good  growers  by 
averaging  condemnations  will  be  pro- 
liibitfd. 

I  endorse  this  bill  as  one  wiiich  pro- 
vides complete  protection  for  the  con- 
sumer through  uniform  high  inspection 
standards  and  one  which  has  broad  sup- 
port within  the  poultry  industry. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  tientlewoman  from 
Washington  yielding  for  some  additional 
iwints  of  information. 

First.  I  wish  to  compliment  her  and 
the  .subcommittee,  the  distinguished 
chairman  from  Texas,  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Washington,  and  oth- 
ers who  had  a  part  to  play  in  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  today 
for  debate,  not  only  out  of  the  commit- 
tee, but  to  the  floor  of  the  House  today, 
in  order  that  we  can  work  our  will  on 
ihis  bill,  and  through  all  the  machina- 
tions which  obviously  are  necessary  in 
order  to  get  a  bill  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  di.scussion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  a  needed 
bill  and  thus,  along  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
si.s,sippi.  and  certainly  of  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Washington 
I  Mrs.  MayI  wiio  is  now  in  the  well  of 
the  House,  they  have  probably  answered 
my  question. 

r  irst  of  all.  I  come  from  a  great  broiler- 
and  turkey-producing  territory.  We  have 
been  ^vitally  concerned  with  the  market 
and  v^ith  the  production  of  good  food: 
that  is.  consumer- nutritious  food  for 
wiiich  there  is  adequate  return  to  the 
producer. 

We  know  about  the  points  raised  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  rule  making  this  bill  in 
order,  as  to  the  scarcity  of  technical 
and  iJi'ofessional  personnel.  I  am  well 
advised  concerning  the  different  diseases 
of  fowi  and  vdth  the  problems  connect- 
ed with  their  production. 

Now.  this  leads  to  a  question  which 
perhaps  the  uentleman  from  Mis.si.ssippi 
answered,    but   in    view    of   the   charge 
which  has  been  made  with  reference  to 
technical  and  professional  personnel  on 
the  one  hand,  vis-a-vis  at  the  other  end 
of  the  stick— directed  toward  bootlegging 
across  State  lines  in  order  to  get  "better 
inspection"  by  the  producer,  it  has  con- 
stantly and  often  been  brought  to  my 
attention  that  the  union  of  inspectors  or 
even  veterinarians  who  control  the  in- 
spectors have  different  rates  of  rejec- 
tions from  the  same  flock  and  the  same 
brothers,  sisters,  and  cousins  of  any  par- 
ticular hatch  of  poults,   as  in   broilers, 
wiiich  is  out  of  all  range  percentagewise 
and  to  the  point  wiiere  accu.sations  have 
been  made  that  the  organization  was  dis- 
criminating     against,      or      prejudiced 
against,  a  particular  producer  for  per- 
haps many  reasons. 

Is  there  anything  contained  in  this 
legislation,  or  is  there  anything  in  the 
memorandum  of  agreement — if  we  may 
call  it  that — from  the  Secretary  that 
would  equate  and  justify  the  inspection 


procedures  and  make  it  certain  that  the 
producer  is  protected  from  organization- 
al procedures  under  such  circumstances? 
It  is  my  opinion  that  this  is  vital  to 
the  producer,  to  the  feeder,  and  to  the 
whole  integrated  process  if  we  continue 
in  the  various  States  in  producing  nutri- 
tious consumer  goods. 

May  I  .say  to  the  distinguished  laentle- 
woman   from   Washington    I  Mrs.   May) 
and  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mississippi    I  Mr.   Montgomery  I ,   I   cer- 
tainly could  not  agree  more  with  what 
has  been  said  about  the  necessity  for  ob- 
jective inspection  and  decisions  thereon. 
Mrs.  MAY.  In  our  opinion  no  producer 
should  ever  be  subjected  to  regulations 
that  differentiate  in  one  region  from  an- 
other, such  conflicting  decisions  negate 
the  intent  of  this  legislation.  However, 
that  portion   of  the   bill   to   which   the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  and  I  were 
speaking  had  specifically  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  oftentimes  growers  have  their 
poultry  products  rejected  but  the  Individ- 
ual producer  is  not  told  why  the  lot  is 
rejected. 

In  my  coloquy  with  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  I  intended  to  spell  out 
that  the  intent  of  this  legislation  and  the 
intent  of  the  Secretary  is  to  deal  with  this 
problem  and  that  the  individual  pro- 
ducer will  be  given  this  information  and 
that  this  is  one  intent  of  the  legislation. 
The  overall  problem  that  my  colleague 
from  Mis.souri  speaks  to  is  what  I  tried  to 
emphasize  in  my  supporting  remarks  to- 
day. The  good  administration  of  any 
regulatory  law  is  no  better  than  the  men 
who  administer  it  or  who  work  on  its  ad- 
ministrative staffs. 

We  have  a  problem,  as  my  colleague 
from  Missouri  knows.  We  have  put  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his  De- 
partment a  tremendous  job  with  the 
changing  of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
This,  the  Poultry  Inspection  Act.  is  a 
fairly  moderate  one.  We  have  not  made 
as  many  changes  in  it.  I  am  assuming, 
however,  that  we  must  have  more  in- 
spectors because  of  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  It  takes  time  to  train  them. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  reason- 
able and  patient.  However.  I  have  a  feel- 
ing that  the  complaints  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  refers  may 
have  been  built  into  the  system  for  a 
long  time.  We  all  call  upon  the  Director 
of  this  Department  to  constantly  .seek 
for  such  improper  use  of  inspection  au- 
thority on  the  part  of  any  individual  in 
his  Department  because  that  man  should 
not  be  a  part  of  his  inspection  staff. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield  further.  I  appre- 
ciate her  comments.  I  believe  that  is  ex- 
actly right.  The  error  is  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  organization,  and  often- 
times a  little  ix)wer,  e.specially  Federal 
power,  leads  to  obviation  of  the  public 
trust,  and  makes  functionaries  out  of 
those  upon  whom  it  is  imposed. 

No  one  wants  carcasses  served  to  the 
public  that  are  not  wholesome  and  nu- 
tritious. No  one  wants  lingulism  passed 
by.  or  lymphoma,  or  any  other  problem 
that  we  have  with  these  young  birds,  even 
when  grown  under  the  most  exacting 
circumstances. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a 
paradox  if  it  became  a  tool  of  the  organi- 
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zation  so  that  rejects  from  the  same 
brooder  house,  or  the  same  flock  of  birds. 
whatever  they  may  be,  were  rejected  by 
one  inspector  at  one  processing  station 
on  a  percentage  difference  greater  than 
10  or  20  percent  over  what  the  same 
flock   was   rejected  at   another   station. 

I  certainly  agree  that  this  is  a  part  of 
the  scarcity  of  trained  personnel.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  lack  of  guidelines  of  what  the 
rejects  should  consist.  But  any  good 
pathologist  would  be  able  to  tell  anyone 
of  those  inspectors  at  any  time  about  it. 
And  I  would  hope  that  in  the  surveil- 
lance and  the  oversight,  and  the  review 
by  this  distinguisned  committee  of  agri- 
cultural functions  that  we  decry  and 
always  play  down  this  as  a  process  of 
gaining  the  objectives  of  whatever  the  or- 
ganization might  be.  I  believe  it  is  very 
important. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  yielding  to  me. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  tor  his  contribution. 

Mr.  PUnCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  chairman. 

Mr.  PURCELX..  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Just  in  following  up  what  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
said,  I  can  only  say  this  as  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  having  jurisdiction 
of  this  piece  of  legislation:  That  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  this  committee  will 
do  anything  it  can.  We  shall  try  to  ascer- 
tain where  and  then  whj'  such  activity 
is  going  on,  and  we  will  try  to  maintain 
some  surveillance  to  establish  and  main- 
tain as  soon  as  possible  the  kind  of  con- 
structive program  that  we  know  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  wants. 

Certainly  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  and  I  have  been  working  to- 
gether for  a  long  time  toward  solutions 
of  the  problem. 

At  this  point  I  just  want  the  Record 
to  reflect  that  the  subcommittee  itself 
will  take  interest  in  it,  and  try  to  follow 
it  up  to  insure  that  such  activity  is  not 
going  on,  at  least  with  the  sanction  of  our 
committee. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
again  yield,  I  certainly  appreciate  that 
statement,  and  I  want  to  say  that  this 
subcommittee  always  has  cooperated, 
and  indeed,  at  th  >  time  when  the  brooder 
problem  was  acute,  and  business  was 
being  lost  to  the  European  Common 
Market  from  southwest  Missouri  and 
Arkansas,  this  subcommittee  held  hear- 
ings on  the  spot,  and  we  have  always 
thanked  them  for  their  cooperation. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
Rogers  I. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  share  the  belief  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  need  for  an  up-to-date  poultry  in- 
spection program  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Johnson  administration  for 
recommending  such  legislation.  But  I  am 
concerned  deeply  over  a  change  made  in 
the  bill  from  its  original  form. 

The  exemption  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion lo'ci  '  1 '  of  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee  would  also  greatly 
impair  the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed 


law  in  protecting  all  the  Nation's  con- 
sumers. 

This  provision  of  the  reported  bill 
would  exempt  from  inspection  poultry 
producers  selling  off  their  farms,  as  well 
as  slaughterers  and  processors  whose  an- 
nual volume  of  business  does  not  exceed 
S15,000.  While  these  are  relatively  small- 
scale  operations,  their  complete  exemp- 
tion from  all  provisions  of  the  proposed 
poultry  inspection  law  would  open  up  a 
serious  consumer  protection  gap. 

As  the  bill  was  reported,  such  exemp- 
tions would  be  based  on  the  condition 
that  no  unwholesome  product  would  be 
distributed  and  that  no  dirty  and  dis- 
eased poultry  would  be  diverted  into 
human  food  supply  channels.  However, 
the  absence  of  any  authority  to  require 
recordkeeping,  the  lack  of  access  to 
records,  the  lack  of  identification  of 
product  with  the  name  and  address  of 
the  producer,  and  the  lack  of  any  pre- 
scribed sanitation  measures  with  respect 
to  these  small  operations  would  make  it 
impo.5sib!e  to  enforce  the  conditions  of 
e.xemption.  And  this  lack  of  authority 
would  not  be  confined  to  the  State  within 
which  the  product  is  produced;  such 
product  couM  also  be  diverted  to  ex- 
empted operations  in  other  States. 

While  there  is  a  definite  need  to  ex- 
empt certain  small  poultiy  operations 
from  veiT  costly  and  impractical  contin- 
uous inspection,  these  exemptions  should 
be  provided  for  without  creating  wider 
com;umer  protection  saps  than  those 
with  which  we  were  initially  concerned. 

This  could  be  accomplished  by  exempt- 
ing from  inspection,  reinspection,  and 
labeling  requirements,  farmers  selling 
poultry  directly  off  their  farms  provided 
the  product  is  identified  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  producer;  and  ex- 
empting slaughterers  or  processors  sell- 
ing direct  to  household  consumers,  res- 
taurants and  hotels,  or  preparing  meals 
for  direct  sale  to  consumers. 

The  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  should  be 
permitted  to  determine  and  establish  a 
level  of  production  under  which  exemp- 
tions would  apply  and  which  will  permit 
the  adequate  enforcement  of  conditions 
of  exemptions.  The  Secretary  should  also 
be  granted  the  authority  to  revoke  any 
such  exemption  if  it  is  determined  that 
an  exempted  operation  is  diverting  adul- 
terated or  misbranded  poulti-y  or  poul- 
try products  into  human  food  supply 
channels. 

I  would  like,  at  this  time,  to  propose 
the  following  alternative  language  for 
subsection  15ic)il)  which  I  believe  will 
retain  the  consumer  safeguards  initially 
contained  in  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Poultrj'  Products  Inspection  Act: 

(C)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  requiring 
inspection,  reinspection  and  labeling  shall 
not  apply  to  (1)  poultry  producers  with  re- 
spect to  poultry  raised  and  slaughtered  on 
their  own  farms  provided  the  poultry  prod- 
ucts are  Identified  with  the  name  and  address 
of  the  producer  and  provided  that  such  poul- 
try producers  do  not  engage  In  buying  or 
selling  poultry  or  poultry  products  other 
than  those  produced  from  poultry  raised  on 
their  own  farms;  nor  (11)  to  any  person  who 
slaughters  or  processes  poultry  for  sale  by 
him  directly  to  household  consumers,  res- 
taurants and  hotels  for  use  in  their  own 
dining  rooms  or  in  the  preparation  of  meals 
for  sales  direct  to  consumers  provided   the 


poultry  products  are  identified  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  slaughterer  or  proc- 
e.ssor  when  so  sold  by  liim  aiid  provided  iliHt 
such  person  does  not  otherwise  engage  in  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  poultry  products;  Pro- 
vided further.  That  persons  opernting  under 
the  foregoing  exemptions  di  and  di)  shall 
not  be  ao  exempted  if  they  slaughter  poultry 
or  process  poultry  products  in  excess  of  sucli 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines  appro- 
priate to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
and  prescribes  by  regulation;  and  Tliat  any 
such  exemption  may  be  revoked  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  respect  to  any  establishment  if 
he  determines  that  the  operations  of  an  es- 
tablishment under  the  exemption  have  re- 
sulted or  will  result  in  the  distribution  of 
.idulterated  or  misbranded  poultry  products 
or  that  the  operator  of  the  establishment  ha.^ 
failed  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  ex- 
emption 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  IMr 
Bennett!. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  second  session 
of  the  90th  Congress,  I  introduced 
H.R.  14594.  a  bill  to  provide  for  Peder:-! 
and  State  cooperation  in  the  inspection 
of  poultry  and  fish  products.  I  believt 
this  was  the  first  piece  of  legislation  in- 
troduced in  this  Congress  dealing  with 
the  critical  problem  of  protecting  the 
American  family  from  unwholesome  and 
diseased  poultry  products. 

The  purpose  of  my  sponsorship  and 
support  of  legislation  to  stren.stthen  the 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  of  1957 
is  to  assure  the  general  public  that  th^ 
poultry  and  fish  products  which  they 
buy  are  wholesome,  safe,  and  edible;  and 
also  to  protect  the  industry  against  thc- 
unscrupulous  minority  with  lower  stand- 
ards. 

Eighty-seven  percent  of  slaughtered 
poultry  and  poultry  products  already  ;- 
subject  to  Federal  inspection,  but  we 
should  have  100-percent  inspection  oi 
poultry  to  protect  the  American  hou.sc- 
wife  and  her  family. 

I  congratulate  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  and  other  sponsors  of  Iegi.=- 
lation  to  bring  about  proper  standards 
of  poultrj'  inspection.  The  committee  ha>. 
acted  speedily  on  the  problem  of  ade- 
quate inspection  of  all  poultry  bought 
and  sold  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
bill  before  the  House  today.  H.R.  16363. 
should  be  enacted  into  law  as  soon  a.- 
possible. 

When  I  began  my  study  into  the  field 
of  poultry  inspection,  the  most  impor- 
tant problem  I  found  was  the  lack  of 
Federal-State  cooperation,  not  only  in 
inspection,  but  in  infonnation.  The  leg- 
islation before  the  House  today  cover? 
this  problem. 

In  my  own  State  of  Florida,  one  of  12 
States  in  the  Union  with  a  mandatory 
product  inspection  law.  poultry  industry 
leaders  sparked  a  program  to  provide  a 
proper  continuous  on-the-line  inspection 
for  wholesomeness  and  this  program  be- 
gan in  January  of  this  year.  The  Florida 
program  is  now  comparable  to  U.S.  in- 
spection. Florida  has  some  very  excellent 
modem  poultry  processing  plants,  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  three  of  them  are  lo- 
cated in  Jacksonville — in  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Florida,  which  I  represent. 

Poultry  producers  and  processors  real- 
ize the  importance  of  adequate  inspec- 


tion. The  American  Poultry  and  Hatch- 
ery Federation  has  written  me: 

You'll  find  the  industry  most  eager  to  co- 
opernte  in  seeing  that  all  poultry  offered  for 
sale  is  slaughtered  under  sanitary  conditions 
and  Is  in  a  wholesome  condition  when  offered 
to  the  consuming  public.  We  realize,  per- 
Ivip-s  as  inuch  or  more  than  the  average  per- 
son outside  the  industry,  the  Importance  of 
maintaining  the  Industry  record  for  in- 
tegrity. 

Logi.'^lation  I  introduced  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  consumer  and  many 
organizations.  The  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  has  written  me  about  my 
proposal : 

You  may  be  assured  of  our  support  of  this 
legislation. 

My  bill  covered  both  poultry  and  fi.sh 
and  I  am  hopeful  congressional  action  in 
llie  field  of  fish  inspection  will  follow  this 
important  effort  today  for  adequate  poul- 
try inspection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  SmithI  . 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
according  to  statistics  now  available. 
ba.'^ed  upon  the  law  of  averages,  each 
per.son  in  the  United  States  is  likely  to 
have  a  diseased,  contaminated,  or  adul- 
terated poultry  product  served  to  them 
each  year. 

This  is  unnecessarj'  and  unpardonable 
in  our  modern  technologically  advanced 
.mciety  and  this  bill  takes  the  long  step 
toward  correction  of  this  situation. 

This  bill  with  two  relatively  minor  ex- 
ceptions, which  I  would  prefer  did  not 
exist,  is  parallel  to  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  of  1967  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  16363,  a 
bill  which  I  have  cosponsored. 

La.st  year  Congress  passed  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act  which  will  help  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer  against  impure  and 
unwholesojne  meat.  Today  v.-e  have  an- 
other important  consumer  bill  to  con- 
sider—the Wholesome  Poultry  Products 
Act,  which  applies  almost  the  identical 
inspection  and  labeling  protection  to 
poultry  products  that  is  applied  to  red 
meat  by  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of 
1967. 

Tlie  present  Poultry  Products  Inspec- 
tion Act  wa.s  rnact'd  11  years  ago.  How- 
ever, the  1 957  act  provides  only  for  Fed- 
eral inspection  of  ixjultry  and  poultry 
products  procossed  by  plants  shipping 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
Poultry  which  does  not  move  acro.ss 
State  lines  is  subject  only  to  State  or 
local  inspection  which  in  most  cases  is 
either  nonexistent  or  substantially  be- 
low Federal  inspection  standards. 

H.R.  16363  would  also  amend  the 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  a  Federal- 
State  cooperative  inspection  service  for 
poultry  products,  comparable  to  the  one 
permitted  linder  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act.  For  those  Stat?s  which  prefer  to 
l^erform  the  intrastate  in.spection  serv- 
ice, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
be  authorized  to  cooperate  in  develop- 
ing and  administering  poultry  inspection 
programs  that  are  at  least  equal  to  the 
inspection  programs  administered  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Such  cooperation 
would  be  in  the  form  of  technical,  plan- 
ning,  and   financial    assistance.    States 


would  be  allowed  2  years  to  implement 
such  a  system,  except  that  an  additional 
year  may  be  granted  if  the  Secretary  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  State  will  meet 
these  requirements  within  that  period  of 
time. 

Tlie  bill  would  also  make  ix)ultry  prod- 
ucts wh'Ch  are  capable  of  use  as  human 
food  .^ubject  to  ante  mortem  and  post 
aiorte:ii  inspection.  In  addition,  H.R. 
16363  would  clarify  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  regarding  labeling.  It  would 
also  authorize  the  Secretary  to  seize  and 
detain  for  up  to  20  days  poultry,  iwultry 
products,  or  4D  poultry— that  is.  dead, 
dying,  diseased,  or  disabled — if  there  is 
rca.son  to  believe  that  the  article  is  adul- 
terated, misbranded,  or  distri'outed  in 
\iolation  of  the  act. 

Poulti-y  ijrocessing  is  an  industry  with 
nearly  S3  billion  in  annual  pross  sales 
and  provides  approximately  S2  billion 
a  year  to  American  farmers.  Nearly  87 
percent  of  the  12  billion  pounds  of  poul- 
ti-y  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  in- 
.spected  imder  Federal  law.  However.  13 
percent — 1.6  billion  pounds — is  subject 
only  to  State  or  local  inspection  and  i* 
IS  in  most  cases  minimal  at  best.  Only 
12  States  impose  mandatory  ante  mor- 
tem and  post  mortem  inspection,  and 
only  five  of  these  States  have  active  in- 
spection programs.  Five  States  provide 
for  voluntary  inspection,  while  the  re- 
maining States  have  no  poultry  inspec- 
tion laws. 

The  American  consumer  pays  for  this 
neglect,  which  may  be  in  the  form  of 
poorer  quality  or  unwholesome  poultry. 
For  example,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture conducted  a  study  in  January 
1968  of  unin.spected  poultry  in  37  retail 
outlets  in  16  States.  Approximately  20 
percent  of  the  carcasses  observed  would 
have  been  rejected  as  unwholesome  un- 
der Federal  inspection  either  because 
of  diseased  parts  or  because  it  was  han- 
dled in  a  way  that  resulted  in  parts  be- 
coming contaminated.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Department  examined  feder- 
allv  inspected  poultry  in  34  retail  out- 
lets in  the  same  16  States  and  found 
the  poultry  to  be  wholesome.  Some  de- 
fects were  observed,  but  they  were  con- 
fined to  ready-to-cook  factors — such  as 
a  missing  chicken  gizzard. 

In  poultry  processing  plants  that  are 
federally  inspected.  4  percent — over  400 
million  pounds— of  the  poultry  is  re- 
jected because  it  is  diseased  or  con- 
taminated. There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  percentage  would  be 
equivalent  or  higher  in  uninspected 
plants.  When  v>-e  apply  the  same  per- 
centage of  rejection  to  the  poultry  which 
is  not  federally  inspected,  we  get  an  ad- 
ditional 64  million  pounds  which  should 
be  rejected.  Yet.  this  estimate  is  likely 
to  be  on  the  conservative  side,  since 
there  is  a  practice  among  some  poultry- 
producers  to  send  inferior  poultry  which 
would  face  rejection  under  Federal  in- 
spection to  plants  which  are  not  fed- 
erally inspected. 

The  total  impact  of  these  statistics 
indicates  that  each  person  in  the  United 
States,  based  on  the  law  of  averages,  is 
likely  to  have  a  diseased,  contaminated, 
or  adulterated  poultry  product  served  to 
him  during  the  year.  This  is  unnecessary 


and  unpardonable  in  our  modern,  tech- 
nologically advanced  society. 

Therefore,  I  urge  you  to  support  the 
enactment  of  the  Wholesome  Poultiw 
Products  Act  in  order  first,  to  protect 
consiuners  from  having  inferior  and 
mislabeled  products  pawned  off  on 
them;  second,  to  protect  producers 
against  market  loss  by  inferior  products 
replacing  whole.some  poultry  products: 
third,  to  protect  adequately  inspected 
processors  from  unfair  competition :  and 
fourth,  to  help  protect  the  health  of 
Americans. 

Mis.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr.  MayneI. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Cha'rman,  I  wi.sh  to 
join  tho.se  who  have  preceded  me  in  this 
debate  in  conpratulating  the  distin- 
RUi.shed  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Livestock  and  Grain  and  the  di.stin- 
yuished  ranking  member  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  Republican  side,  the  ;:entle- 
woman  from  Washington  I  Mrs.  May!. 
for  the  excellent  work  they  liave  done  on 
this  bill,  and  for  their  great  L-arierFhip 
throughout  the  hearings  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill. 

Since  Conaress  passed  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  in  1957  there 
lias  been  a  revolutionary  development  of 
mass  production  techniques  in  major 
segments  of  the  poultry  industry.  This 
has  been  especially  true  in  the  broiler 
industry.  Tlie  executive  vice  president  of 
tiie  National  Broiler  Council  testified  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  that  production 
in  this  industry  took  off  like  a  jet  after 
World  War  II  and  has  been  going  up 
ever  since.  US.  broiler  production  went 
from  310  million  birds  in  1947  to  2.6  bil- 
lion birds  in  1967.  This  has  been  made 
possible  by  tremendous  technological  ad- 
vances and  automation  and  the  creation 
of  giant  poultry  farms  and  processing 
plants. 

The  typical  broiler  plant  now  processes 
approximately  4.800  birds  per  hour,  with 
an  estimated  output  of  60  birds  per  man- 
hour.  It  achieves  this  throuah  paliet'zed 
coop-handling,  automatic  killing,  auto- 
matic giblet  pumpinrr.  automatic  .skin- 
ning, chilling,  and  v.-rapping  systems: 
automatic  sizing  and  weighing  and  icing 
and  box  closing,  palletized  and  motorized 
liandlin'j  of  the  finished  product,  and 
automatic  overhead  conveyor  systems. 
Approximately  75  percent  of  the  output 
of  these  big  modem  plants  is  sold  more 
than  200  miles  from  the  point  of  slaugh- 
ter, with  the  birds  being  raised  in  areas 
of  concentrated  commercial  production 
far  removed  from  the  large  cities.  This 
is  big  business  indeed. 

Dr.  George  L.  Mehren.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department,  made  it  clear  in 
his  testimony  that  it  is  these  dynamic 
changes  in  the  highly  automated,  mass 
producing  segments  of  the  poultry  indus- 
try which  require  the  more  effective  and 
detailed  regulations  which  are  provided 
for  in  this  bill.  He  stated: 

In  summation,  the  original  Poultry  Prod- 
v.cts  Inspection  Act  requires  amendments  to 
effectively  regulate  the  modern,  aggressive 
industry  as  we  know  It  today  and  envision 
It  in  the  future. 


However,  there  are  still  many  smaller 
poultry  growers  and  processors  who  are 
supplying  their  own  local  communities 
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in  much  the  same  way  as  they  did  before 
World  War  II.  As  to  them  the  additional 
regulatory  provisions  of  this  bill  are  nei- 
ther necessary  nor  in  the  public  interest. 
For  example,  many  farm  wives  still 
raise  a  few  hundred  chickens  a  year,  and 
kill  and  dress  them  for  sale  direct  to 
folks  in  town  or  to  the  local  meat  market. 
They  do  this  to  provide  a  little  additional 
spending  money  for  use  at  Christmas, 
family  birthdays,  and  in  connection 
with  other  family  projects.  And  we  still 
have  small  processors  who  handle  local- 
ly grown  poultry  for  sale  to  local  hotels, 
restaurants,  and  stores 

It  is  not  these  modest  operations  on 
such  a  small  scale  which  have  necessi- 
tated more  detailed  and  stringent  regu- 
lation, and  clearly  Assistant  Secretary 
Mehren  was  not  talking  about  them 
when  he  testified  that  more  effective  reg- 
ulation of  a  "modern  aggressive  indus- 
try" was  needed.  But  as  so  often  happens, 
the  Department  was  so  interested  in 
taking  care  of  the  big  problem  posed  by 
these  revolutionary  new  developments, 
that  they  concentrated  on  that  area  and 
overlooked  the  impact  which  this  bill 
would  have  on  small  producers  and  proc- 
essors who  were  still  operating  as  they 
always  have  and  creating  no  problem 
whatsoever.  And  so  unfortunately  this 
bill  was  originally  drawn  with  only  the 
big  fellow  in  mind  and  with  no  allowance 
being  made  for  the  little  fellow. 

In   other   words,   requirements   which 
might  well  be  reasonable,  necessary,  and 
economically  feasible  as  far  as  one  of 
these  big  modern  plants  processing  ap- 
proximately 5.000  birds  an  hour  is  con- 
cerned   would    be    wholly    unnecessary 
and    unreasonable    when    applied    to    a 
small  farmer  or  businessman.   For  ex- 
ample,   the    bill    as    originally    drawn 
would  prohibit  a  citizen  from  slaughter- 
ing or  processing  poultry  in  any  amount 
no  matter  how  small  unless  he  complied 
with  detailed  labeling  requirements  list- 
ing an  of  the  things  set  out  in  .section 
4'h»   at  cage  7  and  page  9  of  the  bill. 
Even  the  smallest  grower  or  processor 
would    have    to    keep    detailed    records 
and    receive   Federal   inspectors   at   his 
place  of  bu.?iness  to  inspect  and  copy  his 
records  as  well  as  undergo  physical  in- 
spection of  the  premises  and  products. 
He  would  have  to  package  and  label  the 
poultry  in  a  strictly  prescribed  manner. 
He  would  have  to  register  with  the  Sec- 
retaiT  of  Agriculture  and  could  be  re- 
quired to  submit  detailed  reports  to  the 
Secretary  in  order  to  remain  in  business. 
Now  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  such  de- 
tailed and  onerous  requirements  are  un- 
necessary and  would  amount  to  a  serious 
case  of  overkill   insofar   as   the   family 
farmer  and  small  businessman  are  con- 
cerned.   Unlike    big    busines.smen.    they 
would  be  physically  and  financially  un- 
able to  comply  with  all  the  reporting,  rec- 
ordkeeping,   labeling,     packaging,     and 
other  requirements  of  this  bill.  Rather 
than  submit  to  all  this  redtape  and  ex- 
pense, the  great  majority  of  them  would 
just  have  to  quit  the  poultry  business 
altogether.  Such  a  development  might 
not  occasion  much  anguish  among  the 
owners  of  the  automated  superplants  who 
would  have  that  much  less  competition, 
nor  among  the  labor  unions  who  find  it 


easier  to  organize  the  larg'^r  plants.  But 
certainly  the  family  farmer  and  his  wife 
have  enough  difficulty  today  without  be- 
ing denied  the  chance  to  supplement 
their  meager  income  with  what  can  be 
earned  through  their  own  hard  work  in 
raising  and  dressing  poultiT  on  the  fam- 
ily farm. 

And  so  in  order  to  prevent  the  family 
farmer  and  the  small  businessman  from 
l)eing  driven  out  of  the  poultry  business 
altogether,  I  sponsored  an  amendment 
which  I  am  happy  to  report  was  accepted 
both  by  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  v.'hich  ap- 
pears at  section  Uic  subparagraph  1  at 
page  33  of  the  bill.  This  exempts  farmers 
who  do  not  slaughter  more  than  $15,000 
worth  of  poulti-y  on  their  own  farms  dur- 
ing a  calendar  year  from  the  require- 
ments of  this  act.  Similarly  exempted  are 
small  businessmen  who  do  not  slaughter, 
process  or  sell  more  than  $15,000  worth 
of  poultry  in  the  calendar  year.  This  is 
$15,000  gro-ss  volume,  not  gross  profit. 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  these  exemp- 
tions are  extremely  narrow  and  are 
strictly  limited  by  the  following  very  ade- 
quate safeguards: 

First,  the  exemption  does  not  apply  if 
any  of  the  poulti-y  moves  in  interstate 
commerce. 

Second,  the  exemption  does  not  apply 
if  any  of  the  poultry  or  poultiT  products 
handled  by  the  farmer  or  small  business- 
man are  not  sound,  healthful,  clean,  and 
otherwise  fit  for  human  food.  So  the 
consumer's  protection  against  unwhole- 
someness  is  not  diluted  in  any  way  or 
any  degree  by  this  amendment. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  agree  that  in 
this  day  and  age  a  farmer  or  businessman 
who  slaughters  poultry  having  a  whole- 
sale dressed  value  of  le.ss  than  $15,000  a 
year  is  relatively  speaking  a  very  small 
operator  indeed.  Because  he  uses  hand 
methods  he  is  not  able  to  market  the 
product  at  as  low  a  price  as  the  large 
automated  mass  producers,  but  he  is  able 
to  sell  to  local  customers  who  are  familiar 
with  the  quality  and  origin  of  the  poultry 
they  are  buying,  and  are  willing  to  pay 
a  somewhat  higher  price. 

Homegrown  chickens  are  therefore 
apt  to  have  a  wholesale  dressed  value  of 
more  than  a  dollar,  probably  on  the  aver- 
age of  about  SI. 20.  Only  about  12.500  of 
such  chickens  could  be  handled  a  year 
under  the  $15,000  exemntion  without 
coming  within  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
12.500  birds  is  only  2' 2  hours  production 
in  the  typical  modern  broiler  plant.  They 
arc  the  ones  for  whom  this  act  was  de- 
signed, and  they  are  the  ones  who  can 
live  with  it.  But  through  the  $15,000  ex- 
emption of  the  Mayne  amendment  we 
are  making  it  possible  for  the  small 
farmer  and  businessman  to  remain  in  the 
intrastate  poultry  business. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
loopholes  in  the  Poultry  Products  In- 
spection Act  of  1957  must  be  plugged 
for  it  still  allows  1,600.000  pounds  of 
poultry  products  to  go  on  the  market 
each  year  without  Federal  inspection. 
This,  my  colleagues,  represents  13  per- 
cent of  our  total  production. 

This  serious  deficiency  can  be  cor- 
rected by  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  a 
measure  identical  to  the  one  I  intro- 
duced on  February  27.  1968,  H.R.  15622. 


Poultry  processing  is  a  huge  busines.s 
in  America.  The  industry  enjoys  grcs.s 
annual  sales  of  almost  $3  billion.  If  \vt 
are  to  protect  and  expand  this  market 
we  must  be  able  to  assure  the  consumci 
that  the  poultry  products  offered  101 
sale  are  always  clean  and  wholesome 

The  intent  of  H.R.  16363  is  similar  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  that  was  passed  by  Congress  last  year 
and  became  law  on  December  15.  1967  1 
want  to  emphasize  that  the  proposed 
legislation  would  not  supplant  the  pres- 
ent Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  of 
1957;  it  would  merely  amend  and  im- 
prove it. 

From  previous  hearings  I  h&xc  learned 
that  unwholesome  poultry  products  can 
spread  26  different  diseases  to  human 
beings.  Even  more  alarming  is  the  fact 
that  children  in  certain  States  may  b. 
exposed  to  these  diseases  through  thf 
Federal  school  lunch  program.  This  > 
one  of  the  obvious  loopholes  that  mu,-,t 
be  plugged  without  delay. 

H.R.    16363   has  measures   similar   to 
those  in  title  II  of  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act.  The  bill  would  authorize 
surveillance    of     the    activities     when 
adulteration  or  misbranding  could  occtu 
other   than   in   just   the   processing   or 
slaughtering    phase.    Those    subject    '■) 
such  supervision  would  include,  amon 
others   in   commerce,   poultry    produc^ 
brokers,  renderers.  animal-food  manu- 
facturers, and  dealers  in  4-D  poultr 
The  4-D  is  a  trade  term  that  means  deac;. 
dying,  disabled,  or  diseased  poultry. 

For  these  reasons.  I  stronaly  urge  that 
this  bill  receive  a  resounding  approviil 
today. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  todr:^ 
Federal  poultry  inspectors  reject  aboit 
4  percent  of  the  poultry  processed  and 
sold  in  interstate  commerce  because  it 
is  diseased,  contaminated  or  adulterated 
As  President  Johnson  pointed  out  .1 
his  consumer  message  to  this  Congrr.^*- 
last  January,  there  is  every  reason  to  b;  - 
lieve  that,  under  today's  conditions,  tl. 
percentage  would  be  even  higher  in  poul- 
try slaughtering  and  processing  plan;. 
operating  in  intrastate  commerce  where 
there  is  no  Federal  inspection. 

At  the  present  time,  only  4  Stau.s 
operate  mandatory  inspection  program.- 
Poultry  slaughtering  and  processi:.'.; 
plants  in  the  remaining  State."  are  sub- 
ject oirly  to  general  rood  and  health 
laws. 

Last  year.  American  consumers  bought 
1.6  billion  pounds  of  poultry  and  poul- 
try products  processed  under  what  ha.s 
been  called  "minimal"  State  ir.sirectio.i 
The  President  recommended  the  pas- 
sage of  a  Wholesom.e  Poultry  Products 
Act  to  close  the  existing  cor.sunier  pro- 
tection gap.  and  provide  a  uniform 
stf.ndard  of  wholesomeness  for  '.he  in- 
spection of  all  poultry — whether  Fed- 
erally or  State  inspected. 

This  Congress  owes  the  Amicric-..n  con- 
sumer no  less  protection  of  his  poultry 
supply  than  that  afforded  his  meat  sup- 
ply. The  Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Act 
'H.R.  163631  now  before  this  Congrc.=.^ 
will  provide  that  protection.  It  will  pro- 
vide the  Federal  and  Slate  governments 
with  the  machinery  to  eliminate  the  i  "- 
tential  hazards  of  diseased  and  contan.i- 
natjd  poultry. 
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1  ike  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967. 
the  Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Act  will 
provide  for  Federal  technical  and  finan- 
cial assistance  to  any  State  wishing  to 
e-^tablish  and  enforce  a  pouiti-y  inspec- 
tion program  at  least  equal  to  Fedeial 
inspection. 

This  Congress  must  act  now  to  close 
the  consumer  protection  gap  in  the  Na- 
tion's poultry  supply— with  swift  and  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  the  Wholesome 
po^iltrv  Products  Act. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  poultry 
in.ipection  bill,  H.R.  16363.  which  is  un- 
der consideration  here  today,  goes  a  long 
way  toward  providing  constuners  the 
<;ame  assurance  of  the  wholesomeness 
and  safety  of  their  poultry  as  the  Whale- 
some  Meat  Act  provides  for  their  meat 

supply.  ,  ,  , 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration for  recommending  legisla- 
ti:.n  in  this  field. 

Th-s  poultiy  inspection  bill,  however. 
falls  .=;hort  of  the  mark,  and  for  two  pri- 
mary reasons: 

Subsection  9<ai  of  the  reported  bill 
qualifies  the  prohibitions  against  the 
slaughtering  and  processing  of  poultry 
witliout  the  required  inspection,  and  the 
sale  and  transportation  of  adulterated 
and  misbranded  poultry,  with  the  term 
•knowingly."  This  terminology  is  forei.gn 
and  contraiT  to  any  legal  statute  de- 
sioned  to  protect  the  public  safety  and 
lie.ilth.  If  this  leei-slation  is  to  achieve 
i\V'  desired  result,  it  must  be  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  the  food  industry  that  un- 
fit i)3ultry  and  poultry  products  cannot 
be  allowed  into  human  food  supply  chan- 
nels, cither  knowinfily  or  unknowingly.  I 
stiongly  urge  that  the  term  "knowingly" 
be  deleted  from  subsection  9<a>  of  the 
reuorted  bill. 

I  would  also  urge  that  some  changes  be 
made  in  the  language  of  subsection  15 
iciii»  of  the  reported  bill. 

While  the  exemption  provisions  of  the 
suD.section  would  apply  only  to  those  pro- 
ducers selling  directly  off  their  farms. 
and  to  slaughterers  and  processors  op- 
ernting  at  a  volume  of  less  than  $15,000 
per  vear,  the  complete  exemption  of  such 
operators  would  make  it  next  to  impos- 
sible to  enforce  the  conditions  of  exemp- 
tion; that  is,  that  no  unwholesome, 
adulterated,  or  misbranded  poultry  would 
be  diverted  into  human  food  supply 
cli.innels  through  such  exempted  opera- 
tions 

I  would  strongly  recommend  that  cer- 
tain .small  operations  in  which  continu- 
ous in-spection  would  1)e  too  costly  or  im- 
practical be  cxem.pted  from  the  inspec- 
tion, leinspection.  and  labeling  require- 
ments of  the  proposed  bill,  but  t'.iat  these 
operations  be  subject  to  all  other  provi- 
si-ns.  particularly  those  ijertaining  to 
.-ai.italion  requirements,  recordkeeping. 
ar.d  identification  of  the  producer  or 
;v.  cessor  of  the  product. 

Tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  be 
permitted  to  determine  the  size  of  the 
o;.erations  which  are  to  be  exempted,  and 
he  should  be  empowered  to  revoke  such 
exemptions  should  he  find  that  exempted 
operations  are  channeling  imwholesome, 
adulterated,  or  misbranded  poultry  into 
th--  Nation's  food  supply. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  16363,  a  bill  that  would 
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broaden    and    strengthen    the    Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act. 

In  essence.  H.R.  16363  is  similar  to 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  which  was  ap- 
proved bv  Congress  last  year  and  became 
law  on  December  15.  1967.  Now.  we  must 
applv  the  same  high  standards  to  poul- 
try products.  Under  present  inspection 
procedures,  only  87  percent  of  these 
commercially  handled  products  are  be- 
ing inspected  by  the  Federal  Government 
Products  Inspection  Act  of  1957. 

The  inspection  .system  developed  under 
the  1957  act  is  a  good  one.  It  has  served 
us  well.  It  has  come  to  be  recognized 
as  a  model  for  the  world.  It  is  a  system 
which  warrants  the  confidence  of  the 
consumer,  becau.se  it  assures  that  birds 
or  poultry  products  carrying  its  mark 
are  wholesome,  unadulterated,  and  hon- 
estly labeled. 

Yet.  this  legislation  does  not  provide 
complete  assurance  that  consumers  have 
access  to  wholesome  poultry  because  not 
all  poultry  sold  is  inspected  adequately, 
or  at  all.  In  fact,  more  than  1.6  billion 
pounds  of  poultry  is  slaughtered  each 
year  without  Federal  inspection. 

H.R.  16363  would  not  replace  the  Poul- 
try Products  Inspection  Act  but  would 
amend  it  to  include  the  necessary  im- 
provements. 

In  previous  hearings  on  the  bill,  wit- 
nesses have  testified  that  unwhole.some 
poultry  is  capable  of  carrying  26  dif- 
ferent diseases  to  man.  Among  those 
exposed  to  these  diseases  are  the  chil- 
dren who  eat  food  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral school  lunch  program  in  certain 
States.  This  fact  alone  should  be  suflB- 
cient  to  prompt  Congress  to  close  the 
loopholes  in  the  Poultry  Products  In- 
spection Act. 

Since  this  is  exactly  what  H.R.  16363 
is  designed  to  do.  I  strongly  urge  that 
the  bill  be  enacted  into  law  without 
delay. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, today,  this  Congress  has  the  oppor- 
tunitv— and,  indeed,  the  obligation— to 
improve  the  protection  afforded  the  Na- 
t'ons  poultry  .supply.  I  therefore  urge 
favorable  action  on  H.R.  16363,  the  poul- 
trv  inspection  bill  reported  to  us  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

I  wish  also  to  commend  the  Johnson 
administration  for  recommending  and 
supporting  the  legislation. 

I  believe  this  bill  can  be  another  land- 
mark in  consumer  protection,  just  as  was 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967. 

However,  .subsection  9<ai  of  the  bill 
reported  by  the  Agriculture  Committee 
states  that  "no  person  shall  knowingly" 
slaughter  or  process  poultiy  without  the 
required  inspection,  or  "knowingly"  sell 
or  transport  adulterated  or  misbranded 
poultry  or  poultry  products. 

The  introduction  of  the  term  "know- 
ingly" greatly  lessens  the  intended  effect 
of  this  legislation,  and  is  contrary  to  the 
concepts  of  most  legal  statutes  designed 
to  protect  the  public  health  and  safety. 
It  is  simply  not  reasonable  to  include  in 
a  law  of  this  nature  the  implication  that 
those  responsible  for  the  Nation's  food 
supply  may  be  careless  so  long  as  there  is 
no  intent  involved. 

Another  objection  to  this  terminol- 
ogv— a  somewhat  more  technical  consid- 


eration, but  an  equally  important  one— 

is  the  fact  that  other  statutes,  such  as  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
do  not  qualify  their  prohibitions  against 
violative  practices.  II  H.R.  16363  is  passed 
as  reported  by  the  committee,  successful 
prosecutions  of  violations  will  require 
proof  of  intent,  while  violations  of  identi- 
cal provisions  of  the  food  and  drug  law- 
will  require  only  proof  that  the  violation 
did.  in  fact,  occur. 

If  we  are  to  pass  a  law  consistent  with 
the  basic  principles  of  consumer  protec- 
tion and  with  other  existing  consumer 
protection  legislation,  the  term  know- 
ingly" must  be  deleted  from  subsection 
giai  of  H.R.  16363. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  record  my  support  for  the  Whole- 
some Poultiy  Products  Act,  H.R.  16363, 
which  is  being  considered  by  the  House 
today. 

I  hope  to  be  here  to  vote  for  the  meas- 
ure, but  a  prior  speaking  engagement 
may  call  me  away  before  the  vote  is 
taken.  Accordingly.  I  wish  to  register 
mv  .support  now. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  the  Wholesome  Poultry 
Products  Act  is  merely  an  extension  of 
the  job  we  started  on  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  enacted  last  year.  It  will 
create  a  similar  system  of  Federal-State 
cooperation  for  assuring  that  all  poultry 
products  offered  for  sale  to  the  public 
are  pure  and  unadulterated. 

I  commend  the  sponsors  of  this  bill 
and  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
for  its  untiring  efforts. 

Mr  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  most 
earnestly  hope  that  the  House  will  very 
soon  and  overwhelmingly  approve  this 
bill  before  us.  H.R.  16363.  the  Wholesome 
Poultry  Products  Act.  which  is  designed 
to  bring  poultry  inspection  services  up 
to  the  high  standards  required  for  the 
protection  of  the  health  and  safety  of 
poultry  consumers  throughout  the  coun- 
try This  bill  amends  the  existing  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  by  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal-State  co- 
operative inspection  service  for  poultry 
products  comparable  to  that  established 
under  the  Federal  Meat  Insiiection  Act 
we  recently  approved  here. 

The  operating  cbjective  of  this  bill  is 
to  insure  that  the  api^roximate  13  per- 
cent of  the  poultry  that  is  slaughtered, 
for  public  consumption,  each  year  in  the 
United  States  without  Federal  inspection 
will  be  promptly  covered  by  the  same  re- 
quirements that  now  apply  to  the  87  per- 
cent that  is  federally  inspected. 

Through  help  in  the  devoloimrent  of 
trained  staffs  and  the  provision  of  funds 
by  the  Federal  Government,  the  States 
are  -encouraged  to  enact  and  administer 
effective  mandatory  inspection  programs 
under  State  administration  or  jointly 
with  the  Federal  Government.  Two  years 
are  allowed  the  States  in  which  to  imple- 
ment such  a  .system.  If  the  Secretary  lias 
reason  to  believe  a  Sttte  will  meet  this 
requirement,  an  additional  year  '.v:ll  be 
given  to  complete  the  i  ist.illation  and 
emplovment  of  the  system. 

The  bill  extends  Federal  inspection  and 
regulation  to  poultry  procetsed  for  ship- 
ment within  the  States  where  the  Slates 
do  not  enforce  requirements  at  least 
equal  to  the  Federal  requirements  after 
the  specified  limes  above. 
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Where  poultry  products  processed  sole- 
ly for  intrastate  commerce  endangered 
the  public  health,  the  Federal  require- 
ments could,  under  specified  conditions, 
be  applied  at  any  time  to  those  particular 
establishments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislative  proposal 
Is  obviously  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
every  American  consumer,  its  projection 
scope  is  rea.sonable  and  it  does  not  visit 
any  extreme  or  extraordinary  hardships 
or  hara=;sments  upon  any  legitimate  seg- 
ment of  the  poultry  industry.  By  ^-very 
standard  it  merits  adoption  and  I  urge 
the  House  to  promptly  take  such  adop- 
tion action  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Wholesome  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Act  of  1968.  legislation  which  is  of 
similar  nature  and  importance  as  the 
Federal  Meat  In.-pection  Act  of  1967. 
This  legislation  would  extend  Federal  in- 
spection standards  uo  the  bulk  of  poultry 
presently  slaughtered  and  sold  intra- 
state. A.t  the  present  time  13  percent  of 
America's  poultry  production  falls  in 
this  categor>-,  and  while  this  does  not 
sound  like  much,  it  amounts  to  almost 
1.6  billion  oounds  of  uninspected  meat. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment move  in  this  area,  because  there 
has  been  an  almost  complete  failure  by 
the  States  to  provide  adequate  inspection. 
There  are  12  States  which  have  laws  pro- 
viding for  inspection  programs,  but  only 
four  of  these — California.  North  Caro- 
lina. Illinois,  and  Wyoming — have  active 
programs.  Some  States  have  voluntary 
inspection  programs  but  it  is  reported 
that  only  about  six  plants  take  advanta.ge 
of  these  programs.  Some  33  States  have 
general  food  and  health  laws,  but  inspec- 
tion of  poultry  processing  plants  depends 
upon  the  resources  available  for  random 
checks. 

There  is  a  clear  need  to  extend  inspec- 
tion. As  Agriculture  Department  witnes- 
ses testified  before  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  a  check  was  run  on  inspected 
and  uninspected  poultry  sold  in  retail 
outlets  in  16  States  du:-ing  this  last  Jan- 
uary. While  the  entire  sample  of  in- 
spected poultry  was  found  to  be  sound 
and  fit  for  human  consumption,  only  18 
percent  of  the  316  samples  of  federally 
uninspected  carcasses  'appeared  satis- 
factory following  gross  examination," 
and  20  percent  of  them  should  have  been 
condemned  as  unwholesome. 

Although  this  legislation  and  last  year's 
clean  meat  bill  have  moved  this  country 
a  long  distance  toward  the  goal  of  un- 
questionably clean  and  sound  red  meat 
and  roultiT.  there  rem.ain  areas  in  which 
action  .should  be  taken. 

I  have  long  advocated  that  certain 
meat  products  should  receive  clearer 
quality  grading.  One  item,  bacon,  varies 
a  great  deal  in  quality,  water  content, 
fat  content,  and — after  everything  else — 
meat  content.  Bacon  and  similar  prod- 
ucts should  be  graded  so  that  the  con- 
sumer knows  what  to  expect  when  he 
buys  these  veiT  expensive  products. 

I  ran  into  one  other  interesting  ques- 
tion of  meat  inspection  and  labeling 
while  shopping  last  week.  I  happened  to 
pick  up  a  tin  of  Libby's  corned  beef.  I 
trusted  the  tin  becaiase  the  name  on  it 
was  familiar,  and  trustworthy.  I  as- 
sumed that  the  contents  met  American 


health  and  sanitary  standards.  Then  I 
read  the  fine  print.  This  meat  was  a 
product  of  Paraguay  and  was  "packed 
under  Paraguayan  Govemm.ent  Inspec- 
tion." I  ask  you.  what  does  that  mean? 

I  have  found  out  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  Paraguayan  meat 
which  is  shipped  to  the  United  States 
is  packed  in  only  three  plants  which 
are  periodically  inspected  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  believe  that 
if  this  foreign  meat  qualifies  for  entrance 
to  the  United  States,  it  should  be  stated 
on  the  label  that  it  meets  the  standards 
of  the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
If  this  foreign  packed  meat  does  not 
meet  U.S.  standards  that  should  be  clear- 
ly stated. 

The  American  consuming  public  ex- 
pects, when  it  sees  meat  on  the  market 
shelf,  that  that  meat  is  safe,  as  defined 
by  standards  .^et  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  That  fact  should  be  stated. 
The  imqualified  .statement  that  meat  has 
been  mspected  by  a  foreign  government, 
is  not  adequate  information. 

Finally,  this  can  of  Libby's  Paraguay- 
an beef  is  improperly  labeled.  It  does  not 
meet  one  of  the  first  provisions  of  the 
truth-in-packaging  law  passed  in  No- 
vember of  1966.  This  tin's  label  states 
that  it  contains  eight  to  10  medium  slices 
which  serve  approximately  four  to  five 
people.  The  truth-in-packaging  law 
clearly  states  that  "the  net  quantity  of 
a  serving  must  be  stated  if  the  package 
bears  a  representation  concerning  serv- 
ings." I  am  calling  the  attention  of  the 
FDA  and  FTC  to  the  problem  of  mis- 
labeling of  foods  prepared  and  packed 
in  foreign  countries. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
bill  now  before  us  carries  out  an  objec- 
tive I  have  been  seeking  to  achieve  ever 
since  the  passage  of  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Act  of  1957 — legislation  which  I 
initiated  more  than  a  dozen  years  ago 
with  the  objective  to  assure  the  whole- 
someness  not  only  of  all  poultry  sold  in 
interstate  commerce,  but  also  of  that 
sold  in  major  consuming  areas  within 
the  same  State  in  which  the  poultry  is 
proce.ssed.  I  thought  we  had  solved  the 
problem  in  1957,  but  while  the  law  we 
passed  at  that  time  seemed  clear  enough 
to  me  in  its  intent  and  language,  I  was 
never  able  to  have  its  provisions  on 
major  consuming  areas  put  into  effect. 

We  have  been  plagued  in  St.  Louis  for 
many  years  with  unwholesome  poultry 
coming  into  our  city  from  v.'ithin  Mis- 
souri. But  each  time  I  tried  to  have  the 
provisions  of  the  1957  law  put  into  effect 
to  declare  St.  Louis  a  major  consuming 
area  so  that  all  poultry  sold  there  would 
be  subject  to  compulsory  Federal  inspec- 
tion, the  Department  of  Agriculture 
technical  people  dec'ded  that  the  cir- 
cumstances were  not  ouite  exa'^tly  as  re- 
quired by  the  1957  act,  and  the  designa- 
tion was  never  made. 

Yet  the  Department's  techn'cians  in- 
sisted that  the  major  consuming  area 
provision  of  the  1957  act  was  worth- 
while. Hence,  in  1962  when  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  in  his  first  consumer 
message,  discussed  the  threat  to  public 
health  and  safety  from  uninspected 
meat  sold  only  in  intrastate  commerce, 
I  proposed  that  we  adopt  to  the  meat 
inspection    law    the    major    consuming 


area  concept  of  the  Poultry  Products  In- 
spection Act.  The  Department  did  iisst 
back  me  up  on  this.  howe\'er.  When  my 
bill  on  compulsory  Federal  inspection 
of  red  meats  sold  in  intrastate  commerce 
in  major  consuming  areas  was  sent  by 
the  Com.mittee  on  Agriculture  to  liie 
Department  for  its  comments,  the  De- 
partment proposed  a  different  approach 
to  the  problem,  sending  up  to  Congress 
a  draft  of  a  bill  w!u?h  the  administra- 
tion would  support  which  included  t'ne 
major  features  of  the  legislation  we  fi- 
nally pa.ssed  last  year  known  as  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act. 

Subsequent  to  the  passage  of  that  law. 
I  wrote  as  follows  to  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orville  L.  Freeman: 

House  op  Represent.mives. 
Wasliington,  DC,  December  11, 1967. 
Hon.  Orvii.le  L.  Freeman, 
.Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Wasliington.  D.C. 

De.ih  Orville:  Can  I  involve  you  in  .in- 
other  Issue?  I  need  your  help. 

If  you  have  had  a  cliance  to  read  the  de- 
bate in  the  House  on  the  Meat  Inspection 
bill,  you  probably  noticed  my  references  to 
the  lieed  for  getting  at  the  problem  of  bad 
poultry  processed  and  sold  In  Intrastate 
commerce.  X  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  re- 
marks in  case  you  missed  them. 

Please  look  them  over.  And,  If  you  li.ive 
the  hearings  of  the  House  Agriculture  C  m- 
mittee  on  the  Meat  Inspection  bill,  I  li "pe 
you  will  turn  to  my  testimony  beginning  on 
page  41  through  page  63.  It  deals  more  v.ith 
poultry  than  with  meat. 

I  arn  writing  to  you  rather  than  to  the 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  people  be- 
cause they  know  all  about  this  Issue  alrc.Tdy 
and  what  I  need  is  some  guidance  or  assist- 
ance from  you. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  the 
need  for  separate  Poultry  and  Meat  Inspec- 
tion laws.  When  I  started  on  the  poultry 
problem  11  ye.irs  ago.  my  inclination  v,;is 
merely  to  amend  the  Meat  Inspection  law  to 
Include  poultry.  But  I  was  talked  out  of  tii.it 
by  some  of  the  strategists  who  felt  that  '.-e 
could  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  iiolp 
from  Members  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee from  poultry-raising  areas  if  they 
thotight  that  whatever  distinctive  or  unique 
aspects  of  poultry,  compared  to  meat,  couid 
be  taken  care  of  in  the  legislation. 

So  for  10  years  we  have  had  tv/o  separ.Ue 
laws,  even  though  now  both  are  under  -he 
same  administrative  direction.  I  pleaded  "  ith 
the  Agriculture  Committee  to  handle  the 
problem  of  intrastate  Inspection  for  both 
meat  and  poultry  in  the  same  way — either 
bv  adoDtlng  the  "major  consuming  area"  riri- 
chlnery  of  the  Poultry  Act  for  Meat  Inspec- 
tion or  else  amending  the  Poultry  Act  to 
conform  to  whatever  setup  was  devised  for 
Meat  Inspection,  As  you  know,  the  Idea  Jid 
not  get  very  far  in  this  session. 

It  is  my  intention  to  offer  new  legislation 
In  the  second  session  to  provide  authority 
for  coverage  of  poultry  In  Intrastate  com- 
merce. I  would  appreciate  help  from  you  on 
this,  specifically: 

( 1)  A  draft  of  a  sulUble  bill  which  I  could 
Introduce: 

(3)  The  initiation  by  your  Department  of 
the  kind  of  study  Into  conditions  in  the 
non-Inspected  poultry  plants  similar  to  the 
surveys  made  by  your  meat  Inspectors  into 
conditions  In  the  uninspected  meat  packing 
plants. 

The  Information  developed  by  the  meat  in- 
spectors was  a  prime  factor  In  getting  Con- 
gress to  pass  H.R.  12144, 

In  asking  for  this  assistance,  I  perhaps 
should  point  out  that  I  was  the  first  Member 
of  Congress  to  call  for  compulsory  Federal 
Inspection  of  poultry  and.  although  It  -.vas 
not  a  bill  with  my  name  on  It  which  became 
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law,  I  feel  I  am  justified  In  claiming  the 
credit  for  Its  enactment  In  1957,  So  I  am 
not  trying  to  Jump  on  someone  else's  project. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  those  who  were 
most  active  In  the  nght  for  the  Meat  Inspec- 
tion bill  have  Indicated  their  desire  to  join 
me  now  In  bringing  the  Poultry  Act  up  to 
date  and  meeting  the  problems  of  Intrastate 
poultry  fitness.  We  have  failed  In  implement- 
ing the  machinery  of  the  1957  Act  for  intra- 
state use.  If  that  Act  Is  not  practical,  then 
I  want  something  which  I  could  Introduce 
which  would  solve  this  problem. 

I  am  sure  there  must  be  millions  of  pounds 
of  poultry  sold  only  in  Intrastate  commerce 
and  I  would  suspect  that  most  of  this  comes 
from  plants  which  could  not  possibly  meet 
the  requirements  for  Federal  inspection. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leonor  K.  Stjllivan, 
Third  District,  Missouri. 

His  reply  was  as  follows: 

U.S,  Department  or  Agriculture, 

December  21.  1967. 
Hon.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 
House  of  Reprisentativea, 

DEAR  Mrs.  Sullivan:  I  am  glad  to  get  your 
letter  of  December  11  requesting  .as.sistance 
in  developing  amendments  v/liich  would 
strengthen  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
A"t.  We  have  been  studying  this  problem  for 
several  montlis  and  we  are  concerned  that 
sub.stantial  quantities  of  commercially  pro- 
duced poultry  products  do  not  receive  ade- 
qu.ite  inspection  to  assure  wholesomeness. 

We  have  made  a  careful  reexamination  of 
Section  5  of  the  Poultry  Products  In.=pection 
Act  and  efforts  have  been  made  several  time.s 
to  use  this  provision  to  extend  the  Federal 
inspection  program  where  consumers  were 
nr.t  receiving  rtdequate  protection.  We  do  not 
believe  that  this  Section  of  the  Act  :is  pres- 
ently written  will  produce  the  desired  re- 
sults. We  are  in  the  process  of  developing 
amendments  that  would  provide  adequate 
Inspection  using  provisions  similar  to  tho.se 
contained  in  the  new  Wholesome  Meat  Act. 
Just  as  soon  as  we  have  the  language  avail- 
able, we  will  call  you.  We  appreciate  your 
continued  interest  and  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Orville  L.  Freeman, 

Secretary. 


Early  this  year.  Secretary  Freeman  did 
submit  a  wholesome  poultry  bill,  which 
I  introduced  as  H.R.  15149  and  which 
other  Members  of  the  House  also  intro- 
duced. H.R.  16363.  now  before  us,  rep- 
resents the  gist  of  that  bill,  with  modi- 
fications made  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  submit  the  statement  I  delivered 
before    the    Committee    on    Agriculture 
during  the  hearings  on  this  legislation, 
Eiving  my  views  on  the  subject  matter 
of  the  bill  now  before  us,  as  follows: 
testimony   by   Congresswoman   Leonor  K. 
Sullivan 
I  am  deeplv  grateful  for  all  of  the  atten- 
tion now  being  given  to  the  serious  problem 
.  t  diseased  and  unwholesome  poultry  mov- 
i:-.2  freely  onto  consumers'  dinner  tables  in 
ir.trastate  commerce.  The   bills  now  before 
t.iis  Subcommittee,  and  the  strong  support 
of  the  Administration  for  action  in  this  field, 
r.r?  very  encouraging  to  me.  after  trying  for 
nine   or   ten   vears   to   stir    interest   In    the 
problem  and  having  the  lonely  feeling  that 
no  one  outside  of  St.  Louis  seemed  to  be 
t .  erly  concerned,  or  seemed  to  see  any  effec- 
tive solution  for  It. 

It  was  my  feeling  eleven  years  ago  that 
ve  had  solved  the  problem  by  providing  ma- 
chinery In  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
Act  of  1957  to  authorize  Federal  inspection 


for  wholesomeness  of  every  pound  of  poultry 
sold  in  this  country,  including  that  processed 
and  sold  onlv  within  a  state 

But  the  elaborate  machinery  in  the  1957 
Act  to  authorize  Federal  Inspection  of  the 
poultry  processed  and  sold  within  the  states 
has  never  been  put  to  use.  Up  until  last 
December,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
had  maintained  that  the  "major  consuming 
area"  machinerv  of  the  1957  Act  had  some 
value  in  combatting  the  problem,  but  in 
December  the  Secretary  advised  me  that 
the  Department  had  concluded  it  was  not 
a  practical  solution  and  would  help  me  de- 
vise a  new  one  based  on  the  provisions  of 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967. 

The  problem  of  diseased  poultry  in  intra- 
state commerce  is  no  more  and  no  less  seri- 
ous now  than  it  has  been  during  all  of  the 
past  eleven  vears.  I  am  just  sorry  that  we 
have  wasted"  eleven  years  without  doing 
much  about  it.  But  the  fact  that  there  is  now 
such  widespread  agreement  on  the  need  for 
action  Is.  as  I  said,  very  encouraging  to  mc. 
and  I  hope  we  can  promptly  proceed  to  pass 
effective  legislation. 
changes   in   climate   since   last   year— Bin' 

BAD    poultry    srrUATION    REMAINS 

The  printed  hearings  of  this  same  Subcom- 
mittee last  vear  on  the  Meat  Inspection  bill 
contain  inaiiv  pages  of  documentation  on  the 
problem  of  bad  poultry  processed  and  sold 
within  the  same  state,  and  on  my  long  efforts 
to  try  to  have  such  poultry  coming  into  the 
St  Louis  area  from  outstate  Missouri  made 
subject  to  compulsory  Federal  inspection 
under  the  1957  law.  The  only  things  different 
now  from  the  situation  when  I  testified  be- 
fore vou  last  year  are: 

First,  the  Congress  has  enacted  a  different 
type  of  machinerv  for  combatting  the  equally 
serious  problem  of  unfit  beef.  pork,  lamb  and 
other  red  meats  being  sold  in  intrastate  com- 
merce; 

Second,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  changed  its  mind  about  the  practicabil- 
ity of  Section  5  of  the  Poultry  Products  In- 
spection Act  of  1957  and  no  longer  believes  it 
can  be  used  effectively  in  dealing  with  unin- 
spected poultrv  in  Intrastate  commerce;  and 
Third,  the  mood  of  the  Congress  and  of 
the  public  has  progressed  to  the  point  where 
the  health  and  safety  aspects  of  this  is- 
sue of  bad  food  in  intrastate  commerce  are 
finally  being  recognized. 

When  I  appeared  before  you  on  the  Meat 
Inspection  bills  last  year.  I  urged  that  we 
tackle  the  problems  of  bad  meat  and  bad 
potiltrv  simultaneously,  applying  the  same 
solutions  to  both.  I  suggested  that  you  in- 
vestigate the  usefulness  of  the  'major  con- 
suming area"  provision  of  the  Poultry  Act 
and  if  you  found  it  workable,  apply  the 
same  principle  to  meat  inspection  and  then 
insist  that  the  Department  put  this  machin- 
ery to  use  immediately.  However,  I  added,  if 
you  found  that  the  Poultry  Act  machinery 
for  intrastate  inspection  was  not  practical, 
you  should  recommend  that  Congress  repeal 
it  and  replace  it  with  a  new  approach  for 
both  meat  and  poultry— but  the  same  ap- 
proach in  each  case. 

I   have   never   seen   any   value   In    having 
separate  ^:eat  Inspection  and  Poultry  Inspec- 
tion laws.  Mv  original  proposal  in  1956,  be- 
fore we  enacted  the  law  for  compulsory  In- 
spection of  poultrv  in  interstate  commerce, 
was  mcrelv  to  amend   the  Meat  Inspection 
law  to  include  poultry.  Apparently,  that  was 
much   too   simple   a   solution,   and   we   pro- 
ceeded, instead,  to  enact  a  .separate  law  just 
for  poultrv.  And  then,  last  year,  we  revised 
the  Meat  Inspection  law  to  get  at  the  problem 
of    intrastate    shipments,    but    did    nothing 
about  the  companion  problem  in  unwhole- 
some uninspected  poultry. 
more    than    a    score    of    poultry    diseases 
transmissable  to  humans 
Now,  we  are  finally  proceeding  to  a  solution 
of  the  poultry  problem,  and,  while  we  can 


take  some  solace  in  the  thought  "better  late 
than  never."  the  fact  Is  that  it  is  very  late 
and  lots  of  Americans,  including  children 
participating  in  the  School  Lunch  Program, 
arc  the  tsrgets  of  at  least  '26  diseases  which 
can  be  transmitted  to  man  from  unwhole- 
some poultrv.  We  have  known  about  the 
dant'crs  to  hiimaiis  from  those  diseases  from 
poultry  for  at  least  a  dozen  years— since  I 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  m  1956 
a  report  from  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration which  was  instrumental  in  achieving 
the  nassage  of  the  1957  law. 

The  Wholesome  Meat  Act  passed  last  year 
was  good  legislation,  in   the   form  In   which 
it  flnallv  became  law    I  congratulate  all  of 
the  Members  of  this  Subcommittee  who  took 
part  in  drafting  the  final  version  of  the  bill. 
Since    the    poultry    program    was    left    un- 
touched. I   said  at   the   time   that  I   would 
ask  the  Secretarv  of  Agriculture  to  prepare 
a  draft  of  legislation  which  I  could  Introdiice 
this  year  to  bring  the  Poultry  Act  into  con- 
formance with  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  as 
It  relates  to  intrastate  commerce   HR    15149 
is  the  result  of  that  request.  Except  for  the 
title,  which  I  changed.  H.R.  15149  is  exactly 
the  same   I  believe,  as  the  bill  introduced  by 
Mr  Purrcll  Mr.  Dow,  Mr  Smith  of  Iowa,  and 
Mr    Folev    H.R    15146.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
tMnk  Mr    Poage's  bill.  HR.   15154.   depends 
upon   voluntary   cooperation   by   the   states, 
similar  to  the  Meat  Inspection  bill  originally 
passed  bv  the  House  last  year  prior  to  the 
developm'ent  of  a  much  stronger  bill  in  Con- 
ference    and    would    not    solve    the    serious 
problem  of  unwholesome  poultry  sold  only  In 
intrastate  commerce. 

UNFAIR       competition       FHOM       UNINSPECTED 
PLANTS 

A  letter  I  received  just  the  other  day  from 
a  poultry  processor  In  outstate  Missouri  com- 
ments on  one  aspect  of  this  ProWem--the 
unfair  competition  to  Inspected  Plants  fjom 
uninspected  poultry  sold  In  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri. The  letterls  as  follows: 

February  12,  1968 
Representative  Leonor  K.  Sitllivan. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

DEAR  MRS.  Sullivan:  It  is  Indeed  a  pleas- 
urf  to  read  of  vour  efforts  concerning  the 
federal  Inspection  of  all  poultry  coiisumed 
ir  the  U.  S.  Having  been  in  the  broiler  in- 
dustrv  for  quite  a  number  of  years  In  South- 
east Missouri.  I  think  I  have  accumulated 
quite  a  bit  of  knowledge  of  what  you  have 
been  trvlne  to  get  done.  I  have  seen  non- 
?n%ectecl  poultr?  being  sold  in  the  St  Louis 
area  for  a  number  of  years  now  and  It  is  not 
only  unwholesome,  but  creates  a  financial 
disadvantage  to  plants  such  as  ours  which 
complv  with  USDA  standards  price  wise. 

We  have  a  non-inspected  plant  at  Cape 
Girardeau.  Missouri  that  has  been  selling 
chickens  in  our  area  not  only  to  the  pub  ic^ 
but  also  to  the  college  and  schools  as  well.  I 
believe  two  vears  Is  too  long  to  allow  these 
plants  to  keep  supplying  unwholesome  prod- 
\icts  to  the  consumer. 

Your  efforts  o  apply  the  1957  USDA  law  of 
making  St.  Louis  area  a  major  consuming 
area,  should  be  commended  and  certainly  not 
forgotten. 

Again,  let  us  offer  our  appreciation  for 
vour  efforts. 

Sincerely, 


SCHOOL    LUNCH     PROGRAMS    CAN     SERVE    UNIN- 
SPECTED   POTJLTRY 

When  I  read  this  letter  I  could  not  believe 
that  schools  participating  in  the  Schc»l 
Lunch  Program  could  be  buying  uninspected 
poultrv.  It  just  did  not  make  sense.  The 
poultrv  furnished  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  under  section  6  of  the  School 
Lunch  Act  is  purchased  only  from  Federally 
inspected  plants  bvit  I  have  now  learned 
that    the    schools    themselves    are    free    to 
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purchase  uninspected  poultry  with  their  own 
funds,  or  even  with  donated  Federal  funds. 
This  is  Incomprehensible  to  me.  The  whole 
purpose  of  the  School  Lunch  Program  Is  to 
assure  the  children  good,  nutritious  food  Yet 
here  we  have  a  situation  where  uninspected 
plants  operating  only  in  Intrastate  commerce 
can  compete  for  the  subsidized  school  lunch 
business  with  poultry  not  processed  under 
minimum  standards  of  sanitation  or  whole- 
someness.  and  this  poultry  can  then  be  co- 
mlngled  In  the  school  cafeteria  with  the 
Inspected  poultry  donated  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

This  fact  alone  calls  for  prompt  action  by 
the  Congress  to  close  the  loopholes  In  the 
Poultry  Act.  as  we  did  last  year  in  the  Meat 
Inspection  Act  In  the  meantime.  I  think 
that  this  Committee  should  Join  me  in  Insist- 
ing that  the  schools  participating  in  the 
School  Lunch  Program  buy  only  inspected 
meats  or  poultry  pending  the  Institution  of 
an  effective  Inspection  system  which  would 
apply  to  all  poultry 

St  Louis  has  been  plagued  repeatedly 
with  bad  poultry  sent  Into  our  city  from  un- 
inspected plants  in  Missouri  I  am  sure  every 
city  faces  .a  similar  problem.  The  danger  of 
salmonella'  and  other  dread  diseases  getting 
into  our  food  supply  is  real  and  serious.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  this  to  happen  in  a  country 
which  can  produce  such  an  abundance  of 
pure  and  wholesome  food.  Why  should  our 
school  children  be  fed  food  which  cannot 
pass  minimum  standards  of  wholesomeness 
or  the  consumers  be  deceived  into  buying  It, 
not  icnowlng  it  is  probably  unsafe? 

PUBLIC   HEALTH   .A.ND  S.\FETY  ARE  MAIN  CONCERN 

The  major  firms  In  the  poultry  industry 
recognized,  eleven  years  ago,  that  all  sales  of 
poultry  were  suffering  from  public  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  wholesomeness  of  the 
products  After  first  having  opposed  compul- 
sory Federal  inspection,  the  industry  then 
joined  me  in  helping  to  pass  the  1957  Act. 
They  have  never  been  sorry.  But  the  proces- 
sors who  now  comply  with  the  Federal  law 
are  put  at  a  great  competitive  disadvantage 
by  plants  operating  only  in  Intrastate  com- 
nierce  and  thus  generally  free  from  any  ef- 
fective lnspe.;tion  or  regulation.  Federal  or 
state. 

Protecting  legitimate  industry  from  unfair 
competition  is  a  proper  function  of  the  Con- 
gress, but  there  is  a  much  more  important 
interest  involved  here  even  than  that  of  pro- 
tecting the  legitimate  processor.  That  In- 
terest IS  the  public  health  and  safety. 

I  would  be  pleased  and  flattered  if,  because 
of  my  long  idenuflcatlon  with  this  Issue  and 
my  sponsorship  of  the  first  poultry  legisla- 
tion introduced  in  the  Congress,  my  bill.  H.R. 
15149.  were  approved  by  this  Subcommittee 
and  by  the  full  Committee  and  reported  to 
the  House.  But  whichever  bill  is  selected  as 
the  vehicle  for  House  action,  the  important 
thing  Is  that  we  pass  the  legislation  as  soon 
as  possible  After  the  required  waiting  period 
of  two  years,  we  can  then  begin  to  have 
effective  protection  of  consumers  in  every 
■state  from  the  dangers  to  our  health  and 
safety  represented  by  more  than  a  billion 
pounds  of  poultry  being  sold  each  year  which 
you  and  I  would  never  consent  to  eat  If  we 
knew  that  it  had  not  been  inspected  by  the 
Federal  government  or  by  state  inspection 
programs  at  least  comparable  to  the  Federal 
inspection  procedures.  We  are  eating  such 
poultry  now  without  realizing  It.  particularly 
when  we  travel.  And  the  children  are  eating 
it  in  the  schools   How  can  we  tolerate  that? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


H  R.   16363 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled,   Tliat   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Wholeeome  Poultry 
Products  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Poultry  Products 
Inspection  Act  (71  Stat.  441,  as  amended; 
21   use.  451)    Is  hereby  amended   to  read: 

"Sec.  2.  Poultry  and  poultry  products  are 
an  Important  source  of  the  Nation's  total 
supply  of  food.  They  are  consumed  through- 
out the  Nation  and  the  major  portion 
thereof  moves  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce. It  Is  essential  In  the  public  Interest 
that  the  health  and  welfare  of  consiuners 
be  protected  by  assuring  that  poultry  prod- 
ucts distributed  to  them  are  wholesome,  not 
adulterated,  and  properly  marked,  labeled, 
and  packaged.  Unwholesome,  adulterated, 
or  mlsbranded  poultry  products  Impair  the 
effective  regulation  of  poultry  products  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  are  Injurious 
to  the  public  welfare,  destroy  markets  for 
wholesome,  not  adulterated,  and  properly 
labeled  and  packaged  poultry  products,  and 
result  In  sundry  losses  to  poultry  producers 
and  proceeeors  of  poultry  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts, as  well  as  injury  to  consumers.  It  Is 
hereby  found  that  all  articles  and  poultry 
which  are  regulated  under  this  Act  are  either 
In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or  sub- 
stantially affect  such  commerce,  and  that 
regulation  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  cooperation  by  the  States  and  other 
jurisdictions  as  contemplated  by  this  Act 
are  appropriate  to  prevent  and  eliminate 
burdens  upwn  such  commerce,  to  effectively 
regtilate  such  commerce,  and  to  protect  the 
health  and   welfare  of  consumers." 

Sec.    3.   Section   3   of   said   Act    (21    U.S.C. 

452)  is  hereby  amended  to  read: 

"Sec.  3.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  to  provide  for  the  In- 
spection of  poultry  and  poultry  products  and 
otherwise  regulate  the  processing  and  dis- 
tribution of  such  articles  as  hereinafter  pre- 
scribed to  prevent  the  movement  or  sale  In 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of.  or  the 
burdening  of  such  commerce  by  poultry 
products  which  are  aduterated  or  mls- 
branded." 

Sec.  4.  Section   4    of   said    Act    (21    U.S.C. 

453)  Is  hereby  amended  to  read:   "For  pur- 
poses of  this  Act — 

"(a)  The  term  'commerce'  means  com- 
merce between  any  State,  any  territory,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  any  place  out- 
side thereof  or  within  any  territory  not  orga- 
nized with  a  legislative  body,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act.  the  term  'State'  means  any  State  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

"(c)  The  term  'territory'  means  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States. 
American  Samoa,  and  any  other  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  excluding  the 
Canal  Zone. 

"Id)  The  term  'United  States'  means  the 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
territories  of  the  United  States. 

"(e)  The  term  poultry  means  any  do- 
mesticated bird,  whether  live  or  dead. 

"(f)  The  term  'poultry  product'  means  any 
poultry  carcass,  or  part  thereof:  or  any  prod- 
uct which  is  made  wholly  or  in  part  from 
any  poultry  carcass  or  part  thereof,  excepting 
products  which  contain  poultry  Ingredients 
only  In  a  relatively  small  proportion  or  his- 
torically have  not  been  considered  by  con- 
sumers as  products  of  the  poultry  food  In- 
dustry, and  which  are  e.xempted  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  definition  as  a  poultry  product 
under  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  to  assure  that  the  poultry  ingredi- 
ents in  such  products  are  not  adulterated 
and  that  such  products  are  not  represented 
as  poultry  products. 

"(g)   The  term  'adulterated'  shall  apply  to 


any  poultry  product  under  one  or  more  of  the 
following  circumstances: 

"(1)  If  it  bears  or  contains  any  poisonous 
or  deleterious  substance  which  may  render 
it  Injurious  to  health:  but  In  case  the  sub- 
stance Is  not  an  added  substance,  such  article 
shall  not  be  considered  adulterated  under 
this  clause  if  the  quantity  of  such  substant- 
in  or  on  such  arltcle  does  not  ordinarily  ren- 
der  it  injurious  to  health; 

"(2)  (A)  if  It  bears  or  contains  (by  reason 
of  administration  of  any  substance  to  the 
live  poultry  or  otherwise)  any  added  polso:- 
ous  or  added  deleterious  substance  (othr 
than  one  which  Is  (1)  a  pesticide  chemlc  ; 
In  or  on  a  raw  agricultural  conunodlty;  n:i 
a  food  additive;  or  (HI)  a  color  additive, 
which  may.  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretar'. , 
make  such  article  unfit  for  human  food; 

"(B)  if  it  is.  in  whole  or  In  part,  a  raw  aen- 
cultural  commodity  and  such  commod;  . 
bears  or  contains  a  pesticide  chemical  wh;  :. 
Is  unsafe  within  the  meaning  of  section  408 
of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  .'ic'. 
"(C)  If  It  bears  or  contains  any  food  acirt:- 
tlve  which  Is  unsafe  within  the  meaning  1 
section  409  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act; 

•(D)  If  It  bears  or  contains  any  color  addi- 
tive which  Is  unsafe  within  the  meaning  ; 
section  706  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  .i:.  i 
Cosmetic  Act:  Provided,  That  an  artirv 
which  is  not  otherwise  deemed  adulterati  i 
under  clause  (B).  (C),  or  (D)  shall  never- 
theless be  deemed  adulterated  If  use  of  '  ■ 
pesticide  chemical,  food  additive,  or  co.  - 
additive  in  or  on  such  article  Is  prohibited  i.y 
regulations  of  the  SecreUry  in  official  estab- 
lishments; 

"(3)  if  it  consists  In  whole  or  In  part  of  .mv 
filthy,   putrid,   or  decomposed   substance     r 
Is  for  any  other  reason  unsound,  unhealthf; 
unwholesome,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  hum.  :. 
food; 

"(4)  If  it  has  been  prepared,  packed,  fr 
held  under  Insanitary  conditions  w?hereby  : 
may  have  become  contaminated  with  fill;. 
or  whereby  It  may  have  been  rendered  iii- 
jurious  to  health; 

"(5)  if  It  is.  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  prcr'- 
uct  of  any  pwultry  which  has  died  otherwi  • 
than  by  slaughter; 

"(6)  if  its  container  Is  composed,  in  wh.o:> 
or  In  part,  of  any  poisonous  or  deleterloj:; 
substance  which  may  render  the  contents  i:.- 
jurious  to  health; 

"(7)  If  It  has  been  intentionally  su',- 
jected  to  radiation,  unless  the  use  of  the 
radiation  was  in  conformity  with  a  regula- 
tion or  exemption  In  effect  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 409  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act;  or 

"(8)  If  any  valuable  constituent  has  been 
In  whole  or  in  part  omitted  or  abstracted 
therefrom;  or  if  any  substance  has  been  sub- 
.stltuted,  wholly  or  In  part  therefor;  or  if 
aamage  or  inferiority  has  been  concealed  In 
any  manner;  or  If  any  substance  has  bee:; 
added  thereto  or  mixed  or  packed  therewith 
so  as  to  increase  its  bulk  or  weight,  or  re- 
duce its  quality  or  strength,  or  make  it  ap- 
pear better  or  of  greater  value  than  it  is. 

"(h)  The  term  'mlsbranded'  shall  apply  'o 
any  pwultry  product  under  one  or  more  of 
the  following  circumstances: 

"(1)  If  its  'abeling  Is  false  or  misleading 
n  any  particular; 

"(2)  if  It  is  offered  for  sale  under  the 
name  of  another  food; 

"(3)  If  it  is  an  Imitation  of  another  food, 
unless  its  label  bears,  in  type  of  uniform  size 
and  prominence,  the  word  'Imitation'  and  Im- 
mediately thereafter,  the  name  of  the  food 
imitated; 

"(4)  if  Its  container  is  so  made,  formed, 
or  filled  as  to  be  misleading; 

"(5)  unless  it  bears  a  label  showing  (A) 
the  name  and  the  place  of  business  of  the 
manufacturer,  packer,  or  distributor;  and 
(B)  an  accurate  statement  of  the  quantity 
of  the  product  in  terms  of  weight,  measure, 


or  numerical  count:  Provided.  That  under 
clause  (B)  of  this  subparagraph  (5).  reason- 
able variations  may  be  permitted,  and  ex- 
emptions as  to  small  packages  or  articles  not 
in  packages  or  other  containers  may  be  estab- 
lished by  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 

■■(6)  If  any  word,  statement,  or  other  In- 
formation required  by  or  under  authority  of 
this  Act  to  appear  on  the  label  or  other  label- 
ing is  not  prominently  placed  thereon  with 
^uch  consplcuousness  (as  compared  with 
other  words,  statements,  designs,  or  devices. 
in  the  labeling)  and  in  such  terms  as  to  ren- 
der it  likely  to  be  read  and  understood  by  the 
ordinary  individual  under  customary  condi- 
tions of  purchase  and  use: 

•■(7)  If  It  purports  to  be  or  is  represented 
'is  a  food  for  which  a  definition  and  stand- 
ard of  identity  or  composition  has  been  pre- 
scribed by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  under 
section  8  of  this  Act  unless  (A)  It  conforms 
to  such  definition  and  standard,  and  (B)  its 
label  bears  the  name  of  the  food  specified  In 
the  definition  and  standard  and,  insofar  as 
inav  be  required  by  such  regulations,  the 
rommon  names  of  optional  Ingredients  (other 
than  spices,  flavoring,  and  coloring)  present 
in  such  food: 

•■(8)  if  it  purports  to  be  or  is  represented 
•is  a  food  for  which  a  standard  or  standards  of 
till  of  container  have  been  prescribed  by 
rreulatlons  of  the  Secretary  under  section  8 
,  1  this  Act.  and  it  falls  below  the  standard  of 
:  U   of   container   applicable   thereto,   unless 

-  label  bears.  In  such  manner  and  form  as 
.ich  regulations  specify,  a  statement  that  it 

'  ills  below  such  standard; 

,9)  if  it  is  not  subject  to  the  provisions 
,;  subparagraph  (7).  unless  its  label  bears 
W  the  common  or  u.sual  name  of  the  food. 
::  ;inv  there  be,  and  (B)  in  case  it  Is  fabrl- 
!  ted  from  two  or  more  ingredients,  the  com- 
.  ion  or  usual  name  of  each  such  ingredient; 
.  Ncept  that  spices,  liavorlngs,  and  colorings 
,-,y  -Ahen  authorized  by  the  Secretary,  be 
designated  as  spices,  flavorings,  and  colorings 
■.  tchout  naming  each:  Provided.  That  to  the 
.  -tent  that  compliance  with  the  require- 
.  ent-.  of  clause  (B)  of  this  subparagraph  (9) 
1,  impracticable  or  results  in  deception  or 
.  :-:ur  competition,  exemptions  shall  be  es- 
I  iblished  by  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
.secretary;  ,    . 

(10)  If  it  purports  to  be  or  is  represented 
.  ,r  special  dietarv  uses  unless  its  label  bears 
-,ich  information  concerning  Its  vitamin, 
mineral,  and  other  dietary  properties  .is  the 
Secretary  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
larv  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  de- 
'  ermines  to  be.  and  bv  regulations  prescribes 
;,>;  necessarv  in  order  fully  to  inform  pur- 
chasers as  to  its  value  for  such  uses: 

■■(11)  If  it  bears  or  contains  any  artificial 
navoring.  .irtlficial  coloring,  or  chemical  pre- 
servative, unless  it  bears  labeling  stating  that 
i.Hcf  Provided.  That,  to  the  extent  that  com- 
•iiiance  with  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
■p.-iragraph  (ID  is  impracticable,  exemptions 
.■hall  be  established  by  regulations  promul- 
K.ned  bv  the  Secretary;  or 

■  (12)"  if  it  falls  to  bear  on  its  containers, 
and  in  the  cass  of  nonconsumer  packaged 
carcasses  directly  thereon,  as  the  Secretary 
iiiav  bv  regulations  prescribe,  the  ctficial  in- 
spection legend  and  official  establishment 
number  of  the  est.ibhshment  where  the  arti- 
ile  was  processed,  and.  unrestricted  by  any 

-  :  ihe  foregoing,  such  other  information  .is 
me  Secretary  may  require  in  such  regula- 
:  ons   to    assure    that   it   will   not   h.ive   f -il.se 

r  misleading  labeling  and  that  the  public 
will  be  informed  of  the  manner  of  handling 
required  to  i-naint.iln  the  article  in  a  whole- 
some condition. 

"(i)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  or  his  delegate. 

"(j)  The  term  'person'  means  any  indl- 
divldual.  partnership,  corporation,  associa- 
tion, or  other  business  unit. 

(k)   The  term  'Inspector'  means:    (1)   an 
employee    or    official    of    the   United    States 


Government  authorized  by  the  SecreUry  to 
inspect  poultry  and  poultry  products  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act.  or  (2)  any  em- 
ployee or  official  of  the  government  of  any 
State  or  territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
authorized  bv  the  Secretary  to  inspect  poul- 
try and  poultry  products  under  authority 
of' this  Act.  under  an  agreement  entered  Into 
between  the  Secretary  and  the  appropriate 
State  or  other  agency. 

•  ( 1 )  The  term  official  mark"  means  the  of- 
ticlal  inspection  legend  or  any  other  sym- 
bol prescribed  bv  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  identify  the  status  of  any  article  or 
poultry  under  this  Act 

■■(m")  The  term  'official  Inspection  legend 
means  any  svmbol  prescribed  by  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  showing  that  an  article  was 
inspected  and  passed  in  accordance  with  this 

Act 

"(n)  The  term  'official  certificate'  means 
any  certificate  prescribed  by  regulation  of 
the  Secretary  for  Issuance  by  an  Inspector 
or  other  person  performing  official  func- 
tions under  this  Act 

"(o)  The  term  'official  device'  means  any 
device  prescribed  or  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  use  in  applying  any  official  mark. 
"(p)  The  term  'official  establishment' 
means  any  establishment  as  determined  lis 
the  Secretary  at  which  inspection  or  the 
slaughter  of  poultry,  or  the  processing  of 
poultry  products.  Is  maintained  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act. 

■■(q)  The  term  Inspection  service'  means 
the  official  Government  service  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  designated  by 
the  Secretary  as  having  the  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(r)  The  term  container'  or  'package'  In- 
cludes any  box.  can.  tin.  cloth,  plastic,  or 
other  receptable.  ■w.Tapper.  or  cover 

"(s)  The  term  'label'  means  a  display  of 
written,  printed,  or  graphic  matter  upon 
anv  article  or  the  Immediate  container  (not 
including  package  liners)  of  any  article;  and 
the  term  'labeling'  means  all  labels  and  other 
written,  printed,  or  graphic  matter  (1)  upon 
any  article  or  any  of  Its  containers  or  wrap- 
pers  or  i2»  accompanying  such  article. 

"(t)  The  term  'shipping  container'  means 
any  container  used  or  intended  for  use  in 
packaging  the  product  packed  in  an  im- 
mediate container. 

•■(U)  The  term  immediate  container  in- 
cludes anv  consumer  package;  or  any  other 
container' in  which  poultry  products,  not 
consumer  packaged,  are  packed. 

••(V)  The  term  'capable  of  use  as  human 
food'  shall  apply  to  any  carcass,  or  part  or 
product  of  a  carcass,  of  any  poultry,  unless 
it  is  denatured  or  otherwise  identified  as  re- 
auired  bv  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary to' deter  Its  use  as  human  food,  or  It  is 
naturally  inedible  by  humans. 

•■iw)  The  term  processed'  means  slaugh- 
tered canned,  salted,  stuffed,  rendered, 
boned,  cut  up.  or  otherwise  manufactured  or 
processed.  „  . 

"(X)  The  term  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act'  means  the  Act  so  entitled,  ap- 
proved June  25.  1938  (52  Stat.  1040),  and 
Acts  amendatory   thereof  or  supplementary 

thereto.  ,     ,.    .,  _j 

••(V)  The  terms  pesticide  chemical,  food 
additive',  'color  additive',  and  'raw  agrlcul- 
turil  commodity  shall  have  the  same  mean- 
in-'s  for  purposes  of  this  Act  as  under  the 
Federal   Food.   Drug,   and   Cosmetic   Act. 

••(Z)  The  term  poultry  products  broker' 
means  any  person  engaged  in  the  btisiness 
of  buying  cr  selling  poultry  products  on  com- 
ml's'on.  or  otherwise  negotiating  purchases 
or  sales  of  such  articles  other  than  for  his 
own  account  or  as  an  employee  of  another 
p°''son. 

"(aa)  The  term  Tenderer'  means  any  per- 
■:-on  engaged  in  the  business  cf  rendering  car- 
cases or  parts  or  products  of  the  carcasses, 
rf  poultry,  except  rendering  conducted  under 
inspection  or  exemption  under  this  Act. 

"(bb)  The  term  'animal  food  manufactur- 


er' means  any  person  engaged  in  the  business 
of  manufacturing  or  processing  animal  food 
derived  wholly  or  In  part  from  carcasses,  or 
p^rts  or  products  of  the  carcasses,  of  poultry. 
Sec  5,  Section  5  of  said  Act  i21  U  S.C  454) 
is  herey  amended  to  read : 

"SEC  5.  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
to  protect  the  consuming  public  from  poultry 
products  that  are  adulterated  or  mlsbranded 
and  to  a-sslst  In  efforts  by  State  and  oiher 
Government  agencies  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective.  In   furtherance  of   this   policy — 

"(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  whenever 
he  determines  that  It  would  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  to  cooperate  with  the 
appropriate  State  agency  in  developing  and 
administering  a  State  poultry  product  In- 
spection program  In  any  State  which  has  en- 
acted a  mandatory  State  poultry  product  in- 
spection law  that  Imposes  ante-mortem  and 
post-mortem  inspection,  relnspectlon  and 
sanitation  requirements  that  are  at  least 
equal  to  those  under  this  Act.  with  respect 
to  all  or  certain  classes  of  persons  engaged 
in  the  State  in  slaughtering  poultry  or  proc- 
essing poultry  products  for  use  as  human 
food  solely  for  distribution  within  such 
State.  ^     ,      . 

"(2)  The  secretary  is  further  authorized, 
whenever  he  determines  that  It  would  effect- 
uate the  purposes  of  this  Act.  to  cooperate 
with  appropriate  Stat^  agencies  in  devel- 
oping and  administering  Stat*  programs  un- 
der  State  laws  containing  authorities  at  least 
equal  to  those  provided  In  section  11  of  this 
Act  and  to  cooperate  with  other  agencies 
of  the  United  States  In  carrying  out  any  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  the  secretary  may  conduct 
such  examinations.  Investigations,  and  in- 
spections as  he  determines  P^ictlcab  e 
through  any  officer  or  employee  of  any  State 
or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
commissioned  by  the  Secretary  for  such 
purpose 

(3)   Cooperation  with  State  agencies  un- 
der this  section  may  Include  furnishing  to 
the  appropriate  State  agency  (1)  advisory  as- 
sistance in  planning  and  other^.'lse  develop- 
ing an  adequate  State  program   under   the 
State  law:  and  (11)  technical  and  laboratory 
assistance  and  training  ( including  nece«ar7 
curricular   and   instructional   ma^rlals   and 
equipment),  and  financial  and  other  aid  for 
administration     of     such     a     ProB"-"",^  J^^ 
amount  to  be  contributed  to  any  State  by 
the  secretary  under  this  section  from  Fed- 
eral funds  for  any  year  shall  not    exceed  50 
per  centum  of  the  estimated  total  cost  of  the 
cooperative  program;  and  the  Federal  funds 
shall  be  allocated   among   the  States  des.r- 
ine  to  cooperate  on  an  equitable  basis.  Such 
cooperation  and  payment  shall  be  contingent 
at  all  times  upon  the  administration  of  the 
State  program  In  a  manner  which  the  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  appropnate 
advisory    committee    appointed    under   sub- 
paragraph (4).  deems  adequate  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"1 4)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  advisory 
committees  consisting  of  such  representatives 
of  appropriate  State  agencies  as  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  State  agencies  may  deslgnat* 
to  "consult  with  him  concerning  State  and 
Federal  programs  ^^ith  respect  to  poy'^ry 
product  inspection  and  other  matters  within 
the  scope  of  this  Act,  including  evaluating 
State  programs  for  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
obtaining  better  coordination  and  more  uni- 
formity amcaig  the  State  programs  and  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  State  programs  and 
adequate  protection  of  consumers. 

••(b)  The  appropriate  State  agency  with 
which  the  Secretary  may  cooperate  under  this 
Act  shall  be  a  single  agency  in  the  State 
which  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  coordi- 
nation cj  the  St^te  programs  having  objec- 
tives similar  to  those  under  this  Act  When 
the  SUte  proeraan  includes  performance  of 
certain  functions  bv  a  munlcipaUty  or  other 
subordinate    governmental    unit,   such    unit 
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shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  State 
a«:«ncy  for  purpcaes  of  thla  section. 

•'(Ci(l)  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to 
believe,  by  thirty  days  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  two  yearL  after  enactment  of  the  Whole- 
some Poultry  Products  Act.  that  a  State  has 
failed  to  develop  or  Is  not  enforcing,  with 
respect  to  all  establishments  within  Its  Ju- 
risdiction (except  those  that  would  be  ex- 
empted from  Federal  inspection  under  sub- 
paragraph (2)  of  this  paragraph  (o  )  at 
which  poultry  are  slaughtered,  or  poultry 
products  are  processed  for  use  as  human  food, 
solely  for  distribution  within  such  State, 
and  the  products  of  such  establishments, 
requirements  at  least  equal  to  those  Imposed 
under  sections  1^,  6-10.  and  12-22  of  this 
Act.  he  sh.iU  promptly  notify  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  this  fact.  If  the  Secretary 
determines,  after  consultation  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  or  representative  selected 
by  him.  that  such  requirements  have  not 
been  developed  and  activated,  he  shall 
promptly  after  the  expiration  of  such  two- 
year  period  designate  such  State  as  one  In 
which  the  provisions  of  said  sections  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  operations  and  transac- 
tions wholly  within  such  State:  Provided, 
That  if  t&e  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the 'State  will  activate  such  require- 
ments within  one  additional  year,  he  may 
delay  such  designation  for  said  period,  and 
not  designate  the  State,  if  he  determines  at 
the  end  of  the  year  that  the  State  then  has 
such  requirements  m  effective  operation. 
The  Secretary  shall  publish  any  such  desig- 
nation in  the  Federal  Register  and.  upon 
tiie  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  such  pub- 
lication, the  provisions  of  said  sections  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  operations  and  trans- 
actions and  to  persons  engaged  therein  In  the 
State  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  such  operations  and  transac- 
tions were  conducted  in  or  for  commerce. 
However,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  any  establishment  within  a 
State  Is  producing  adulterated  poultry  prod- 
ucts for  distribution  within  such  State 
which  wouli  clearly  endanger  the  public 
health  he  shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the 
State  and  the  appropriate  advisory  commit- 
tee provided  for  bv  subparagraph  (an 4)  of 
this  section  of  such  fact  for  effective  action 
under  State  or  local  law.  If  the  State  does 
not  take  action  to  prevent  such  end.\ngerlng 
of  the  public  health  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  such  notice,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  in  light  of  the  risk  to  public  health, 
the  Secretary  may  forthwith  designate  any 
such  establisliment  as  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  said  sections  of  this  Act.  and 
thereupon  the  establishment  and  operator 
thereof  shall  be  subject  to  such  provisions 
as  though  engaged  in  commerce  until  such 
time  as  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
State  has  developed  and  will  enforce  re- 
quirements at  least  equal  to  those  imposed 
under  said  sections. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  requiring 
Inspection  of  the  slaughter  of  poultry  and 
the  processing  of  poultry  products  shall  not 
apply  to  operations  of  types  traditionally 
and  usually  conducted  at  retail  stores  and 
restaurants,  when  conducted  at  any  retail 
store  or  restaurant  or  similar  retail-type 
establishment  for  sale  in  normal  retail  quan- 
tities or  service  of  such  articles  to  consumers 
at  such  establishments  if  such  establish- 
ments are  subject  to  such  inspection  provi- 
sions only  under  this  paragraph   (c). 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  State  designated  under  this  para- 
graph (c)  has  developed  and  will  enforce 
State  poultry  products  inspection  require- 
ments at  least  equal  to  those  Imposed  under 
the  aforesaid  sections  of  this  Act,  with  re- 
spect to  the  operations  and  transactions 
within  such  States  which  are  regulated  under 
subparagraph  ( 1 )  of  this  paragraph  (c),  he 
shall  terminate  the  designation  of  such  State 


under  this  paragraph  (c).  but  this  shall  not 
preclude  the  subsequent  redeslgnatlon  of  the 
State  at  any  time  upon  thirty  days'  notice 
to  the  Governor  and  publication  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  In  accordance  with  this  para- 
graph, and  any  State  may  be  designated 
upon  such  notice  and  publication,  at  any 
time  after  the  period  specified  In  this  para- 
graph whether  or  not  the  State  has  thereto- 
fore been  designated,  upon  the  Secretary  de- 
termining that  It  Is  not -effectively  enforcing 
requirements  at  least  equal  to  those  imposed 
under  said  sections. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  upon 
enactment  of  the  Wholesome  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Act,  and  periodically  thereafter,  but  at 
least  annually,  review  the  requirements.  In- 
cluding the  enforcement  thereof,  of  the  sev- 
eral States  not  designated  under  this  para- 
graph (C),  with  respect  to  the  slaughter,  and 
the  processing,  storage,  handling,  and  dis- 
tribution of  poultry  products,  and  Inspection 
of  such  operations,  and  annually  report 
thereon  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultiu-e  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate  in  the  report  required  in  section  27 
of  the  Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Act. 

"(d)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
•State'  means  any  State  i  Including  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico)  or  organized 
territory." 

Sec.  6.  Section  6  of  said  Act  (21  U.S.C.  455) 
is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 

(a)   Paragraph  (a)   is  amended  to  read: 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
entry  into  or  flow  or  movement  in  commerce 
of.  or  the  burdening  of  cxsmmerce  by,  any 
poultry  product  which  Is  capable  of  use  as 
himian  food  and  Is  adulterated,  the  Secretary 
shall,  where  and  to  the  extent  considered  by 
him  necessary,  cause  to  be  made  by  Inspec- 
tcrs  ante-mortem  inspection  of  poultry  in 
each  official  establishment  processing  poul- 
try or  poultry  products  for  commerce  or 
otherwise  subject  to  Inspection  under  this 
Act." 

lb)  Paragraph  (b)  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  phrase  "in,  or  for  marketing  In  a  desig- 
nated city  or  area"  and  substituting  the 
phrase  "otherwise  subject  to  Inspection  under 
this  Act":  by  Inserting  the  word  "and"  be- 
fore the  word  "relnspection";  and  by  Insert- 
ing the  phrase  "capable  of  use  as  human 
food"  after  the  phrase  "poultry  products"  the 
first  time  the  latter  phrase  appears  In  the 
paragraph, 

ic)  Paragraph  (c)  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  phrase  "imwholesome  or"  and  the  phrase 
"not  unwholesome  and"  each  time  they  ap- 
pear therein;  and  by  inserting  the  word 
"other"  before  the  phrase  "poultry  products". 

Sec.  7.  In  section  7  of  said  Act   (21  U.S.C. 

456)  paragraph  (a)  Is  hereby  amended  by 
deleting  the  phrase  "In  or  for  marketing  In  a 
designated  major  consuming  area"  and  sub- 
stituting the  phrase  "otherwise  subject  to 
Inspection  under  this  Act":  by  deleting  the 
phrase  "in  a  designated  major  consimxlng 
area"  and  substituting  the  phrase  "burden- 
some effect  upon  commerce";  and  by  de- 
leting the  phrase  "unwholesome  or". 

Sec.   8.  Section   8  of   said   Act    (21   U.S.C. 

457)  is  hereby  lunended   to  read: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  All  poultry  products  Inspected 
at  any  official  establishment  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  and  found  to  be  not 
adulterated,  shall  at  the  time  they  leave 
the  establishment  bear,  In  distinctly  legible 
form,  on  their  shipping  containers  and  Im- 
mediate containers,  and  In  the  case  of  non- 
consumer  packaged  carcasses  directly  there- 
on, as  the  Secretary  may  require,  the  infor- 
mation required  luider  paragraph  (h)  of 
section  4  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  whenever,  he  deter- 
mines such  action  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public,  may  prescribe:  (1)  the 
styles  and  sizes  of  type  to  be  used  with  re- 
spect to  material  required  to  be  incorporated 
in  labeling  to  avoid  false  or  misleading  label- 


ing in  marketing  and  labeling,'  any  articles  or 
poultry  subject  to  this  Act;  (2)  definltkn- 
and  standards  of  identity  or  composition  nr 
articles  subject  to  this  Act  and  standards  o! 
fill  of  container  for  such  articles  not  Incon- 
sistent with  any  such  standards  established 
under  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetl- 
Act.  and  there  shall  be  consultation  between 
the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  prior  to  the  issuanr,^ 
of  such  standards  under  either  Act  relatlnt; 
to  articles  subject  to  this  Act  to  avoid  in- 
consistency In  such  standards  and  possible 
impairment  of  the  coordinated  effective  ad- 
ministration of  these  Acts.  There  shall  jilsn 
be  consultation  between  the  Secretary  and  ,,1 
appropriate  advisory  committee  provided  id- 
In  section  5  of  this  Act.  prior  to  the  issuance 
of  such  standards  under  this  Act,  to  avoid 
insofar  as  feasible,  inconsistency  between 
Federal  and  State  standards. 

"(c)  No  article  subject  to  this  Act  shall 
be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  by  any  person  la 
commerce,  under  any  name  or  other  marklnc 
or  labeling  which  is  false  or  misleading,  ur 
in  any  container  of  a  misleading  form  or  size, 
but  established  trade  names  and  other  mark- 
ing and  labeling  and  containers  which  are 
not  false  or  misleading  and  which  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  are  permitted. 

"(d)  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe 
that  any  marking  or  labeling  or  the  .';lze  ■  r 
form  of  any  container  In  use  or  proposed  :<  v 
use  with  respect  to  any  article  subject  -o 
this  Act  Is  false  or  misleading  in  any  partic- 
ular, he  may  direct  that  such  use  be  wlthhtid 
unless  the  marking,  labeling,  or  contalr..r 
is  modified  in  such  manner  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe so  that  it  will  not  be  false  or  nii  - 
leading.  If  the  person  using  or  propo.s::;j 
to  use  the  marking,  labeling,  or  container 
does  not  accept  the  determination  .  : 
the  Secretary,  such  person  may  request  t 
hearing,  but  the  use  of  the  marking,  label- 
ing, or  container  shall.  If  the  Secretary  -0 
directs,  be  withheld  pending  hearing  ;-,i.ci 
final  determination  by  the  Secretary.  .'Vny 
such  determination  by  the  .Secret.iry  sh.iil 
be  conclusive  unless,  within  thirty  days  after 
receipt  of  notice  of  such  final  determlnati'  :;. 
the  person  adversely  affected  thereby  appe::.; 
to  the  United  States  Court  of  .Appeals  for  -l.e 
circuit  in  which  such  person  has  its  principal 
place  of  business  or  to  the  United  Stn'ts 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit.  The  provisions  of  .«.ection  204  of  ^;.e 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  1921  (42  Sta- 
162.  as  amended;  7  U  S  C.  194).  shall  be  ;.i,- 
pllcable  to  appeals  taken  under  this  sectio:    ' 

Sec.  9.  Section  9  of  said  Act  (21  U  S.C.  45hi 
is  amended  to  read : 

"Sec.  9.    la)    No  person  shall  knowingly — 

"(1)  slaughter  any  poultry  or  process  .■:.■,■ 
poultry  products  which  are  capable  of  .;se 
as  human  food  at  any  establishment  proc- 
essing any  such  articles  for  commerce,  excep; 
in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act; 

"(2)  sell,  transport,  offer  for  sale  or  trans- 
portation, or  receive  for  transportation.  ;n 
commerce  (A)  any  poultry  products  whi.ii 
are  capable  of  use  as  human  food  and  rre 
adulterated  or  misbrandeU  at  the  time  i 
such  sale,  transportation,  offer  for  sale  r 
transportation,  or  receipt  for  transportatlo:.; 
or  (B)  any  poultry  products  required  t:j  '" 
Inspected  under  this  Act  unless  they  have 
been  so  inspected  and  passed; 

"(3)  do.  with  respect  to  any  potiltry  prod- 
ucts which  are  capable  of  use  as  human  iw  <l. 
any  act  while  they  are  being  transported  .11 
commerce  or  held  for  sale  after  such  tran.=- 
portation,  which  Is  intended  to  cause  or  has 
the  effect  of  causing  such  products  to  'le 
adulterated  or  mlsbranded; 

"(4)  sell,  transport,  offer  for  sale  ■ 
transportation,  or  receive  for  transportaticn, 
In  commerce  or  from  an  official  establi.?J> 
ment,  any  slaughtered  poultry  from  which 
the  blood,  feathers,  feet,  head,  or  visct-ra 
have  not  been  removed  in  accordance  with 
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regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  ex- 
cept as  may  be  authorized  by  regul.^.tlons  of 
the  Secretary; 

■•'5)  use  to  the  own  advantage,  or  reveal 
other  than  to  the  authorized  representatives 
of  the  United  States  Government  or  any 
State  or  other  government  In  their  official 
capacity,  or  as  ordered  by  a  court  in  any 
judicial  proceedings,  any  information  ac- 
quired under  the  authority  of  this  Act  con- 
cerning any  matter  which  is  entitled  to  pro- 
tection as  a  trade  secret. 

■(b)  No  brand  manufacturer,  printer,  or 
other  person  shall  cast,  print,  lithograph,  or 
otherwise  make  any  device  containing  any 
(■mclal  mark  or  simulation  thereot.  or  any 
label  bearing  any  such  mark  or  simulation, 
or  any  form  of  official  certificate  or  slmula- 
iion  thereof,  except  as  authorized  by  the 
Secretary. 
■■(c)  No  person  shall — 
"(1)  forge  any  official  device,  mark,  or  cer- 
tificate; 

■  (2)  without  authorization  from  the  Sec- 
retary use  any  official  device,  mark,  or  certifi- 
cate, or  simulation  thereof,  or  alter,  detach, 
deface,  or  destroy  any  official  device,  mark. 
or  certificate; 

"(3)  contrary  to  the  regulatloiis  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  fall  to  use.  or  to  detach,  de- 
{.'■.ce,  or  destroy  any  official  device,  mark,  or 
certificate; 

■•(4)  knowingly  possess,  without  promptly 
notifying  the  Secretary  or  his  representative, 
any  official  device  or  any  counterfeit,  simu- 
lated, forged,  or  improperly  altered  official 
certificate  or  any  device  or  label  or  any  car- 
cass of  anv  poultry,  or  part  or  product 
thereof,  bearing  any  counterfeit,  simulated, 
lorged.  or  improperly  altered  official  mark: 
"(5)  knowingly  make  any  false  statement 
in  any  shippers  certificate  or  other  nonof- 
ficlal  or  official  certificate  provided  for  in  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary;  or 

•'•(6»  knowingly  represents  that  any  article 
has  been  inspected  and  passed,  or  exempted, 
under  this  Act  when,  in  fact,  it  ha.^.  respec- 
tively, not  been  so  inspected  and  passed,  or 
exempted." 

Sec.  10.  Section  10  of  said  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
459)  is  hereby  amended  by  deleting  the 
phrase  "in  or  for  marketing  in  a  designated 
major  consuming  area"  and  substituting  the 
phrase  "otherwise  subject  to  this  Act". 

Sec.  11.  Section  11  of  said  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
4C0)   is  hereby  amended  to  read: 

"(a)  Inspection  shall  not  be  provided 
under  this  Act  at  any  establishment  for  the 
slaughter  of  poultry  or  the  processing  of  any 
carcasses  or  parts  or  products  of  poultry, 
which  are  not  Intended  for  use  as  human 
food,  but  such  articles  shall,  prior  to  their 
offer  for  .sale  or  transportation  in  commerce, 
unless  naturally  inedible  by  humans,  be  de- 
natured or  otherwise  identified  as  prescribed 
by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  to  deter  their 
use  for  human  food.  No  person  shall  buy. 
sell,  transport,  or  offer  for  sale  or  transpor- 
tation, or  receive  for  transportation.  In  com- 
merce, or  Import,  any  poultry  carcasses  or 
parts  or  products  thereof  which  are  not  In- 
tended for  use  as  human  food  unless  they 
are  denatured  or  otherwise  identified  as  re- 
quired by  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
or  are  natur?llv  inedible  by  humans. 

"(b)  The  following  classes  of  persons  shall. 
Cor  fuch  period  of  time  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulations  prescribe,  not  to  exceed  two 
years  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  good  cause  sho'wn.  keep  such  rec- 
ords ?.s  are  properly  necessary  for  the  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  this  Act  In  order  to  in- 
sure against  adulterated  or  mlsbranded 
poultry  products  for  the  American  consumer; 
and  all  persons  subject  to  such  requirements 
shall,  at  all  reasonable  times,  upon  notice  by 
a  duly  authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary, afford  such  representative  access  to 
Ti-.elr  places  of  btislness  and  opportunity  to 
'  xamine  the  facilities.  Inventory,  and  records 
thereof,  to  copy  all  such  records,  and  to  take 


reasonable  samples  of  their  Inventory  upon 
payment  of  the  fair  market  value  therefor-- 
"(1)  Any  person  that  engages  in  the  busi- 
ness of  slaughtering  any  poultry  01  process- 
ing, freezing,  packaging,  or  l.ibelm:^  any 
carcasses,  or  parts  or  products  of  carcasses, 
of  any  poultry,  for  commerce,  for  use  as 
human  food  or  animal  food; 

"(2 1  Any  person  that  engages  in  the  busi- 
ness of  buying  or  selling  (as  pou.trv  prod- 
ucts brokers,  wholesalers  or  otherwise),  or 
transporting.  In  commerce,  or  b'.oring  in  or 
for  c  mmerre,  or  Importing,  any  carcasses,  or 
parts  or  products  of  carcasses,  of  any 
poultry; 

"(3)  Any  pen;o;i  that  engages  in  buslncbs, 
m  or  for  "commerce,  as  a  renderer.  .'r  en- 
gages m  the  business  of  bviylng,  selling,  or 
transporting,  in  commercr  or  importing,  any 
dead,  dying,  disabled,  or  diseased  poultry  or 
parts  of  the  carcasses  of  any  poultry  that 
died   otherwise   than   by   slaughter. 

"(c)  No  person  shall  engage  In  business, 
in  or  for  commerce,  as  a  poultry  products 
broker,  renderer,  or  animal  food  manufac- 
turer, or  engage  in  business  in  commerce  as 
a  wholesaler  01  any  carca.sses.  or  pans  or 
products  of  the  carca.sses,  of  any  poultry, 
whether  intended  tor  human  food  or  other 
purposes,  or  engage  in  business  as  a  public 
warehouseman  storing  any  such  articles  in 
or  for  commerce,  or  engage  In  the  business 
of  buying,  selling,  or  transporting  In  com- 
merce, or  importing,  any  dead,  dying,  dis- 
abled or  diseased  poultry  or  parts  cl  the 
carca-sses  of  any  poultry  that  died  otherwise 
than  bv  slaughter,  unless  when  required  by 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  he  has  regis- 
tered with  the  Secretary  his  name,  and  the 
address  of  each  place  of  business  at  which, 
and  all  trade  names  under  which,  he  con- 
ducts .such  btislness. 

"(d)  No  person  engaged  In  the  business 
of  buying,  selling,  or  transporting  in  com- 
merce", or  importing,  dead,  dying,  disabled, 
or  diseased  poultry  or  any  parts  of  the  car- 
casses of  any  poultry  that  died  otherwise 
than  bv  slaughter,  shall  buy,  sell,  transport, 
offer  for  sale  or  transportation,  or  receive 
for  transportation,  in  commerce,  or  Import, 
any  dead,  dying,  disabled,  or  diseased  poultry 
or  parts  of  the  carcasses  of  any  poultry  that 
died  otherwise  than  by  slaughter,  unless 
such  transaction,  transportation  or  Impor- 
tation Is  made  In  accordance  with  such  reg- 
tilatlons  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to 
lissure  that  such  poultry,  or  the  unwhole- 
some parts  or  products  thereof,  will  be  pre- 
vented from  being  used  for  human  food. 

"(e)   The  authority  conferred  on  the  Sec- 
retary bv  paragraph  (b) .  1  c) .  or  (d)  of  this 
section  with  respect  to  persons  engaged  in 
the    specified    kinds   of    business   In   or   for 
commerce  may  be  exercised  with  respect  to 
persons  engaged,  in  rtny  State  or  organized 
territory,  in  such  kinds  of  business  but  not 
in  or  lor  commerce,  whenever  the  Secretary 
determines,  after  consultation  with  an  ap- 
propriate advisory  committee  provided  for  in 
section  5  of  this"  Act.  that  the  State  or  ter- 
ritory   does    not    have    at    least    equal    au- 
thority under  Its  laws  or  such  authority  is 
not  exercised  in  a  manner  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  including  the  State  or 
territory  providing  for  the  Secretary  or  his 
representative  being  afforded  access  to  such 
places  of  business  and  the  facilities.  Inven- 
tories, and  records  thereof,  and   the  taking 
of  reasonable  samples,  where  he  determines 
necessary  in  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  this  Act:   and  in  such  case  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (b),  (c),  or  (d)  of  this 
section,  respectively,  shall  apply  to  such  per- 
sons to  the  same  extent  and  In  the  same 
manner  as  If  they  were  engaged  In  such  busi- 
ness In  cT  lor  commerce  and  the  transactions 
involved  were  in  commerce." 

Sec.  12.  Section  12  of  said  Act   (21  U.S.C. 
461)   Is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 

(a)   Paragraph  (a)   Is  amended  by  chang- 
ing   the    f.rst   sentence    to    read: 


"Any  person  who  violates  the  provisions 
of  section  9,  10,  11,  14,  or  17  of  this  Act 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both; 
but  If  such  violation  Involves  Intent  to  de- 
fraud, or  any  distribution  or  attempted  dis- 
tribution of  an  article  that  is  adulterated 
(except  as  defined  In  section  4(g)  (8)  of  this 
Act),  such  person  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
three  years,  or  both. " 

(b)  Paragraph  ib)  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  phrase  "not  otherwise  eligible"  and 
substituting  the  phrase  "otherwise  not  eli- 
gible"; by  deleting  the  word  "slaughtered" 
each  time  It  appears;  and  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
jiaragraph:  "or  unless  the  carrier  refu.ses 
to  furnish  on  request  of  a  representative 
of  the  Secretary  the  name  and  address  of 
the  person  from  whom  he  received  such 
poultry  or  poultry  products,  and  copies  of  all 
documents,  if  any  there  be.  pertaining  to 
the  delivery  of  the  poultry  or  poultry  prod- 
ucts to  such  carrier". 

(c)  A  new  paragraph  (c)  is  added  to  read: 
■'(c)  Any  person  who  forcibly  assaults,  re- 
sists, opposes,  impedes,  intimidates,  or  in- 
terferes with  any  person  while  engaged  in  or 
on  account  of  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties  tinder  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  .*5.000  or  imprisoned  lift  more 
than  three  years,  or  both.  Whoever,  m  the 
commission  of  any  such  acts,  uses  a  deadly 
or  dangerous  weapon,  shall  be  lined  not 
more  than  SI 0.000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  ■•ears,  or  both.  Whoever  kills  any 
person  while  engaged  In  or  on  account  of 
the  performance  of  his  official  duties  under 
this  Act  shall  be  punished  as  provided  under 
sections  1111  and  1114  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code." 

Sec.  13.  Section  14  of  said  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
463)  is  hereby  amended  by  designating  the 
present  provisions  thereof  as  paragraph  ib); 
by  inserting  the  word  "other"  before  the 
word  "rules"  in  said  paragraph;  and  by 
adding  a  new  paragraph  (a)  to  read: 

■  (a)   The    .Secretary    may    by    regulations 
prescribe    conditions    under    which    poultry 
products  capable  of  use  as  human  food,  shall 
lie  stored  or  otherwise  handled  by  any  person 
engaged  In  the  business  of  buying,  selling. 
freezing,  storing,  or  transporting.  In  cr  for 
commerce,  cr  Importing,  such  articles,  when- 
ever the  Secretary  deems  such  action  neces- 
.-.ary  to  assure  that  such  articles  will  not  be 
.vdulterated   or   mlsbranded   when   delivered 
to  the  consumer.  Violation  of  any  such  regu- 
lation is  prohibited.  However,  such  regula- 
tions shall  not  apply  to  the  storage  or  han- 
dling of  such  articles  at  any  retail  store  or 
other  establishment  In   any   State   or  orga- 
nized   Territory    that    would   be    subject   to 
this   section   only   because   of   purchases   in 
commerce,   if   the   storage   and  handling   of 
such  .irticles  at  such  establishment  Is  regu- 
lated under  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory 
In  which  such  establishment  is  located,  in 
a   manner   which   the   Secretary,   after  con- 
sultation    with     the     appropriate     advisory 
committee  provided  for  in  section  5  of  this 
Act,    determines    is    adequate    to    effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  section." 

Sec.  14.  Section  15  of  said  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
464)   is  hereby  amended  ns  follows: 

I  a)  In  paragraph  la).  subparagraph  (1) 
is  deleted  and  subparagraphs  (2).  (3),  and 
(4)  are  redesignated,  respectively,  as  sub- 
paragrnphs   (li.   (2).  and   (3): 

(b)  In  paragraph  (ai .  in  redesignated  sub- 
paragraph (2 1  (formerly  (3)  ).  the  date  "July 
1.  1960"  Is  deleted  and  the  date  "January  1. 
1970"  is  substituted  therefor; 

(c)  Paragraph  ibi  Is  redesignated  as  para- 
graph tei  and  new  paragraphs  (b).  ic).  and 
(di  are  added  to  read: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may,  under  such  sani- 
tary conditions  as  he  may  by  regulations 
prescribe,  exempt  from  tiie  inspection  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  the  slaughter  of  poul- 
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try.  and  the  processing  of  poultry  products, 
by  any  person  in  any  Terrltary  not  organized 
with  a  legislative  body,  solely  for  distribu- 
tion within  such  Territory,  when  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  It  is  impracticable  to 
provide  such  Inspection  wtthln  the  limits  of 
funds  appropriated  for  administration  of  this 
Act  and  that  such  exemption  will  aid  In  the 
effective   administration  of   this   Act. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  111  poultry  producers  with  respect 
to  poultrv  of  their  own  raising  on  their  own 
farms:  Provided.  That  the  wholesale  dressed 
value  of  such  poultry  which  they  slaughter 
on  said  farms  does  not  exceed  $15,000  during 
the  current  calendar  year:  Provtded  further. 
That  such  poultry  producers  do  not  engage 
in  buying  or  selling  poultry  products  other 
than  those  produced  from  poultry  raised  on 
their  own  farms:  Provided  further.  That 
none  of  such  poultry  moves  in  commerce 
(as  defined  In  section  4ta>  of  this  act);  nor 
(11)  to  any  person  who  slaughters,  processes, 
or  sells  poultry  the  wholesale  dressed  value 
of  which  does  not  exceed  $15,000  during  the 
current  calendar  year:  Provided.  That  none 
of  such  poultry  moves  in  commerce  (as  de- 
fined in  section  4(a)  of  this  act);  nor  (ill) 
to  the  slaughtering  by  any  person  of  poultry 
of  his  own  raising,  and  the  processing  by 
him  and  transportation  in  commerce  of  the 
poultry  products  exclusively  for  use  by  him 
and  members  of  his  household  and  his  non- 
paying  guests  and  employees;  nor  dv)  to  the 
ciistom  slaughter  by  any  person  of  poultry 
delivered  by  the  owner  thereof  for  such 
slaughter,  and  the  prixesslng  by  such  slaugh- 
terer and  transportation  in  commerce  of  the 
poultry  products  exclusively  for  use.  in  the 
household  of  such  owner,  by  him  and  mem- 
bers of  his  household  and  his  nonpaylng 
guests  and  employees:  Provided.  That  such 
custom  slaughterer  does  not  engage  In  the 
business  of  buying  or  selling  any  poultry 
products  capable  of  use  as  human  food. 

■'(d)  The  adulteration  and  misbranding 
provisions  of  this  Act,  other  than  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Inspection  legend,  shall 
apply  to  articles  which  are  exempted  from 
inspection  or  not  required  to  be  inspected 
under  this  section,  except  as  otherwise  speci- 
fied under  par:agraph  (a) . 

Sec.  15.  Section  16  of  said  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
465 1  Is  hereby  .amended  to  read : 

■Sec  16.  The  Secretary  may  limit  the  entry 
of  poultry  products  and  other  materials  into 
any  official  establishment,  under  such  con- 
ditions as  he  may  prescribe  to  assure  that 
allowing  the  entry  of  such  articles  Into  such 
inspected  establishments  will  be  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  " 

Sec.  16.  Section  18  of  said  Act  i21  U.S.C. 
467)  is  hereby  amended  to  read: 

"Sec.  18.  lai  The  Secretary  may  (for  such 
period,  or  indefinitely,  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act)  refuse 
to  provide,  or  withdraw,  inspection  service 
under  this  Act  with  respect  to  any  establish- 
ment if  he  determines,  after  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  is  accorded  to  the  applicant  for.  or 
recipient  of.  such  service,  that  such  appli- 
cant or  recipient  is  unfit  to  engage  in  any 
business  requiring  inspection  under  this  Act 
because  the  applicant  or  recipient  of  anyone 
responsibly  connected  with  the  applicant  or 
recipient,  has  been  convicted,  in  any  Fed- 
eral or  State  court,  within  the  previous  ten 
years  of  <  1 )  any  felony  or  more  than  one 
misdemeanor  under  any  law  based  upon  the 
acquiring,  handling,  or  distributing  of  adul- 
terated, mislabeled,  or  deceptively  packaged 
food  or  fraud  In  connection  with  transac- 
tions m  food;  or  (2)  any  felony.  Involving 
fraud,  bribery,  extortion,  or  any  other  act  or 
circumstance  indicating  a  lack  of  the  in- 
tegrity needed  for  the  conduct  of  operations 
affecting  the  public  health.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  paragraph  a  person  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  responsibly  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness if  he  was  a  partner,  officer,  director, 
holder,  or  owner  of  10  per  centum  or  more  of 


Its  voting  stock  or  employee  in  a  managerial 
or  executive  capacity, 

"(b)  Upon  the  withdrawal  of  inspection 
service  from  any  official  establishment  for 
failure  to  destroy  condemned  poultry  prod- 
ucts as  required  under  section  6  of  this  Act. 
or  other  failure  of  an  cfflcial  establishment 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  as  to  prem- 
ises, facilities,  or  equipment,  or  the  opera- 
tion thereof,  as  provided  in  section  7  of  this 
Act.  or  the  refusal  of  Inspection  service  to  any 
applicant  therefor  because  of  failure  to  com- 
ply with  any  requirements  under  section  7. 
the  applicant  for.  or  recipient  of,  the  service 
shall,  upon  request,  be  afforded  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  with  respect  to  the  merits  cr 
validity  of  such  action;  but  such  withdrawal 
or  refusal  shall  continue  In  effect  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  Secretary. 

•■(c)  The  determination  and  order  of  the 
Secretary  when  made  after  opportunity  for 
hearing,  with  respect  to  withdrawal  or  re- 
fusal of  inspection  service  under  this  Act 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  unless  the  af- 
fected applicant  for,  or  recipient  of.  Inspec- 
tion service  files  application  for  judicial  re- 
view within  thirty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  such  order  in  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  as  provided  in  section  8  of  this 
Act  Judicial  review  of  any  such  order  shall 
be  upon  the  record  upon  which  the  deter- 
mination and  order  are  based.  The  provi- 
sions of  section  204  of  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  appeals  taken  under  this  sec- 
tion," 

Sec,  17.  Sections  19  through  22  of  said  Act 
(21  use.  468.  469.  451  note)  are  hereby  re- 
designated as  sections  25.  26.  28.  and  29,  re- 
spectively, and  new  sections  19,  20,  21,  22,  23, 
24,  and  27  are  added  to  the  Act  to  read,  re- 
spectively: 

"Sec,  19.  Whenever  any  poultry  product,  or 
any  prcxluct  exempted  from  the  definition  of 
a  poultry  product,  or  any  dead,  dying,  dis- 
abled, or  diseased  poultry  is  found  by  any  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  Secretary  upon 
any  premises  where  it  is  held  for  purposes  of, 
or  during  or  after  distribution  in,  commerce 
or  otherwise  subject  to  this  Act,  and  there  Is 
reason  to  believe  that  any  such  article  is 
adulterated  or  misbranded  and  Is  capable  of 
use  as  human  food,  or  that  it  has  not  been 
inspected.  In  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  of  any  other  Federal  law  or  the 
laws  of  any  State  or  Territory,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  that  it  has  been  or  is  in- 
tended to  be,  distributed  in  violation  of  any 
such  provisions,  it  may  be  detained  by  such 
representative  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
twenty  days,  pending  action  under  section  20 
of  this  Act  or  notification  of  any  Federal, 
State,  or  other  governmental  authorities  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  such  article  or  poultry, 
and  shall  not  be  moved  by  any  person,  from 
the  place  at  which  it  is  located  when  so  de- 
tained, until  released  by  such  representative. 
All  official  marks  may  be  required  by  such 
representative  to  be  removed  from  such  ar- 
ticle or  poultry  before  it  is  released  unless  it 
appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  article  or  poultry  is  eligible  to 
retain  such  marks. 

"Sec.  20.  (a)  Any  poultry  product,  or  any 
dead,  dying,  disabled,  or  diseased  poultry, 
that  Is  being  transported  In  commerce  or 
otherwise  subject  to  this  Act,  or  is  held  for 
sale  in  the  United  States  after  such  trans- 
portation, and  that  (1)  Is  or  has  been  proc- 
essed, sold,  transported,  or  otherwise  dis- 
tributed or  offered  or  received  for  distribu- 
tion in  violation  of  this  Act,  or  (2)  is  capable 
of  use  as  human  food  and  Is  adulterated  or 
misbranded,  or  (3)  In  any  other  way  is  in 
violation  of  this  Act,  shall  be  liable  to  be 
proceeded  against  and  seized  and  condemned, 
at  any  time,  on  a  libel  of  Information  in  any 
United  States  district  court  or  other  proper 
court  as  provided  in  section  21  of  this  Act 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  article 
or  poultry  is  found.  11  the  article  or  poultry 


is  condemned  it  shall,  after  entry  of  thi- 
decree,  be  disposed  of  by  destruction  or  sale 
iLs  the  court  may  direct  and  the  proceeds,  ii 
sold,  less  the  court  costs  and  fees,  and  storage 
and  other  proper  expenses,  shall  be  paid  Int.) 
the  Treaury  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
article  or  poultry  shall  not  be  sold  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  the  laws  cf 
the  jurisdiction  In  which  it  is  sold:  Provided 
That  upon  the  execution  and  delivery  of  ;i 
good  and  sufficient  bond  conditioned  that 
the  .irticle  or  poultry  shall  not  be  sold  or 
other^wise  disposed  of  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  or  the  laws  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion in  which  disposal  is  made,  the  court  mn-. 
direct  that  such  article  or  poultry  be  dellv 
ered  to  the  owner  thereof  subject  to  suet 
supervision  by  authorized  representatives  rt 
the  Secretary  as  is  necessary  to  Insure  com- 
pliance with  the  applicable  laws.  When  ;i 
decree  of  condemnation  Is  entered  against 
the  article  or  poultry  and  it  is  released  undp- 
bond.  or  destroyed,  court  costs  and  fees,  and 
storage  and  other  proper  expenses  shall  be 
awarded  against  the  person.  If  any,  interven- 
ing as  claimant  of  the  article  or  poultry.  The 
proceedings  in  such  libel  cases  shall  conform 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  the  proceedings  m 
admiralty,  except  that  either  party  may  de- 
mand trial  by  jury  of  any  issue  of  fact  joinen 
in  any  case,  and  all  such  proceedings  shall  br 
at  the  suit  of  and  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
in  no  way  derogate  from  authority  for  con- 
demnation or  seizure  conferred  by  other 
provisions  of  this  Act.  or  other  laws 

"Sec.  21.  The  United  States  district  court: 
the    District    Court    of    Guam,    the    Dlstrii  • 
Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  highest  cour 
of  American  Samoa,  and  the  United  State- 
courts   of    the    other   territories,    are   veste^i 
with  jurisdiction  specifically  to  enforce,  aiu! 
to  prevent  and  restrain  violations  of,  this  Aci 
and  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  all  other  kind , 
of  cases  arising  under  this  Act,  except  fcs  pro- 
vided in  section  8(d)   or  18  of  this  Act.  .An 
proceedings   for  the   enforcement  or   to  re 
strain  violations  of  this  Act  shall  be  by  am; 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  Subpenn 
for  ■witnesses  who  are  required  to  attend    . 
court  of  the  United  States,  in  any  distric: 
may  run  Into  any  other  district  in  any  sue;: 
proceeding. 

'Sec.  22.  For  the  efficient  administration 
and  enforcement  of  this  -Act.  the  provision- 
( including  penalties)  of  sections  6.  8,  9,  ana 
10  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  .  - 
amended  (38  Stat.  721-723,  as  amended;  1.) 
U  S.C.  46.  48,  49,  and  50)  (except  paragrapli. 
(c)  through  (hi  of  section  6  and  the  Uts:. 
paragraph  of  section  9),  and  the  provisions 
of  subsection  409(1)  of  the  Communicatioii< 
-Act  of  1934  (48  Stat.  1096,  as  amended;  47 
use.  409(1)).  are  made  applicable  to  the 
jurisdiction,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Sec- 
retary in  administering  and  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  any  person  wiih 
respect  to  whom  such  authority  is  exercised 
The  Secretary,  in  person  or  by  such  agents  u- 
he  may  designate,  may  prosecute  any  inquir 
necessary  to  his  duties  under  this  Act  in  air 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  power.s 
conferred  by  said  sections  9  and  10  of  t'r.o 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  as  amended 
en  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
may  be  exercised  for  the  purposes  of  this  Ac. 
by  any  court  designated  in  section  21  of  this 
Act. 

"Sec.  23.  Requirements  within  the  scope  o; 
this  Act  with  respect  to  premises,  lacilitie.- 
and  operations  of  any  official  establishmeni. 
which  are  in  addition  to.  or  different  tli.n 
those  made  under  this  Act  may  not  be  1:11- 
posed  by  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  D:?- 
trict  of  Columbia,  except  that  any  such  j.i- 
risdiction  may  impose  record  keeping  and 
other  requirements  within  the  scope  of  par.i- 
graph  (b)  of  section  11  of  this  Act.  if  con- 
sistent therewith,  with  respect  to  any  such  ti- 


tablishment.  Marking,  labeling,  packaging,  or 
ingredient  requirements  In  addition  to,  or  dlf- 
lerent  than,  those  made  under  this  Act  may 
not  be  imposed  by  any  State  or  Territory  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  respect  to  arti- 
cles prepared  at  any  official  establishment  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  under  this 
Act,  but  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  may,  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements under  this  Act,  exercise  concur- 
rent jurisdlcUon  with  the  Secretary  over  arti- 
cles required  to  be  inspected  under  this  Act, 
lor  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  distribu- 
tion for  human  food  purposes  of  any  such 
iirticles  which  are  adulterated  or  misbranded 
Liid  are  outside  of  such  an  establishment,  or. 
in  the  case  of  imported  articles  which  are 
not  at  such  an  establishment,  after  their 
entry  into  the  United  Stales.  This  Act  shall 
not  preclude  any  State  or  Territory  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  making  require- 
ment or  taking  otlier  action,  consistent  with 
this  Act,  with  respect  to  any  other  matters 
regulated  under  this  Act, 

"Sec.  24.  (a)  Poultry  and  poultry  products 
sh:^ll  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  the 
extent  of  the  application  or  extension  there- 
to of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  except  that 
t::e  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  derogate 
irom  any  authority  conferred  by  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  prior  to  enact- 
ment  of    the   Wholesome   Poultry   Products 

Act. 

"(b)  The  detainer  authority  conferred  by 
section  19  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  purposes 
or  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  any  poul- 
try carcass,  or  part  or  product  thereof,  that 
is"  outside  any  official  establishment,  and  for 
such  purposes  the  first  reference  to  the  Secre- 
t.iry  in  section  19  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Sec.  27.  The  Secretary  shall  annually  re- 
p.irt  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  the  slaughter  of  poultry  sub- 
ject to  this  Act.  and  the  preparation,  storage, 
handling,  and  distribution  of  poultry  parts. 
p.-juUry  products,  and  inspection  of  estab- 
lishments operated  in  connection  therewith. 
Including  the  operations  under  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  Act." 

Sec.  18.  The  heading  "Designation"  pre- 
ceding section  5  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amend- 
ed to  read  "Federal  and  State  cooperation"; 
the  heading  "Labeling"  preceding  section  8 
of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  "La- 
beling and  containers;  standards";  the  head- 
ing -Records  of  interstate  shipment"  pre- 
ceding section  11  of  said  Act  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  "Articles  not  intended  for 
human  food;  record  and  related  require- 
ments for  processors  of  poultry  products 
and  related  industries  engaged  in  com- 
merce; registration  requirements  for  related 
industries' engaged  in  commerce;  regulation 
01  transactions  in  commerce  in  dead,  dying, 
disabled,  or  diseased  poultry  and  carcasses 
thereof;  authority  to  regulate  comparable 
intrastate  activities":  and  the  heading  "Vlo- 
lut:ons  by  exempted  persons'  preceding  sec- 
tion 16  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  to 
rend  "Entry  of  materials  into  official  estab- 
lishments." 

Sec.  19.  If  nny  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of 
the  amendments  made  hereby  or  the  appli- 
r,-itlon  thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstan- 
ces IS  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  re- 
i:-.;under  of  the  Act  and  the  remaining 
•  niendments  and  of  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  other  persons  and  circumstan- 
ces shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  20.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
upon  enactment  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graphs (a  I    through   (ci; 

lai  The  provisions  of  subparagraphs 
(..1(2)  (A)    and    (a)(3)    of  section  9  of  the 


Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  and  the 
provisions  of  section  17  of  said  Act.  as 
amended  by  sections  9  and  16  of  this  Act. 
shall  become  effective  upon  the  expiration 
of  sixty  days  after  enactment  hereof. 

(b)  Section  14  of  this  Act.  amending  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
Act.  shall  become  effective  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  sixty  days  after  enactment  hereof. 

(ci  Paragraph  11  (di  of  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act.  as  added  by  section  11 
of  this  Act.  shall  become  effective  upon  the 
expiration  of  sixty  days  after  enactment 
hereof. 


Mr.  PURCELL  1  during  the  readings 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  33.  line  3.  after  "(c)"  Insert  "(1)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  leport 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  33.  line  12.  after  the  words  "of  this 
Act)"  Insert  the  following:  ':  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  .such  producers  do  not  engage  in 
selling  dressed  poultry  or  poultry  products 
which  are  not  sound,  healthful,  clean,  and 
otherwise  fit  for  human  food." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  33,  line  19,  after  the  words  "of  this 
Act)"  insert  the  following:  ":  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  such  persons  do  not  engage  in 
selling  dressed  poultry  or  poultry  products 
which  .ire  not  sound,  healthful,  clean,  and 
otherwise  fit  for  human  food," 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  34.  after  line  10.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  specific  exemptions 
provided  herein  the  Secretary  shall,  when  he 
determines  that  the  protection  of  consumers 
from    adulterated     or    misbranded    poultry 
products  will  not  be  impaired  by  such  action, 
provide  by  regulation  for  further  exempting 
the  operation  and  products  of  small  enter- 
prises (including  poultry  producers)  engaged 
in  slaughtering  and  or  cutting  up  poultry  for 
distribution    as    carcasses   cr   parts    thereof, 
which  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of   this 
Act  only  under  Section  5(c)   from  such  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  as  he  deems  appropriate, 
while  still  protecting  the  public  from  adul- 
terated or  misbranded  products,  under  such 
conditions,  including  sanitary  requirements, 
as  he  shall  prescribe  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses cf  this  Act:  Provided.  That  any  such 
further  exemption   may   be   revoked   by   the 
,■=-  :-rctarv  with  respect  to  any  establishment 
if  he  determines  that  the  operations  of  an 
establishment    under    the    exemption    have 
resulted  or  will  restilt  in  the  distribution  of 
adulterated  or  misbranded  poultry  products 
or  that  the  operator  of  the  establishment  has 
failed    to    comply    with    the    conditions    of 
exemption." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  last  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  35.  line  9.  strike  "paragraph  {&) ." 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (a) 
and  (c) ." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

.AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  I  HAMBERLAIN 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendme.it. 

The  Clerk  lead  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Chamberlain: 
On  page  33.  line  7.  strike  •■$15,000"  and  insert 
m  lieu  thereof  "$100,000";  and  page  33.  line 
14  strike  "$15,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■  $100,000". 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  in  basic  aureement  with  the  purposes 
of  H.R.  16363.  which  is  to  make  certain 
the  consumer  obtains  ^:oo6  and  whole- 
some   poultry    products.    I    offer    this 
amendment  because  I  .shai-e  the  commit- 
tee's concern  about  the  potential  impact 
of  this  legislation  on  the  small  producer 
and  processor  of  wholesome^  ijoultry.  My 
amendment  would  simply  modify  one  of 
the  nine  exemptions  allowed  under  this 
legislation.    Specifically,   it   would   i-aise 
from  S15.000  to  SIOO.OOO  the  annual  dol- 
lar volume  criterion  in  the  small  pro- 
ducer-processor  amendment   in   .section 
14  of  the  bill.  I  do  this  for  exactly  the 
same  reasons  that  prompted  the  com- 
mittee to  add  this  SI 5. 000  exemption  to 
the  administration  proposal.  I  quote  from 
page  14  of  the  committee's  report: 

The  committee  does  not  wish  to  put  out 
of  busine.ss  or  to  impose  Federal  regulations 
on  small  poultry  farmers  and  processors  who 
are  marketing  wholesome  poultry  products 

In  .seekinp  to  make  this  bill  more  prac- 
ticable and  equitable  the  committee  also 
provided  the  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture 
with  additional  discretionary  authority 
to  grant  individual  exemptions  to  small 
producers  and  processors  whose  annual 
poultry  sales  exceed  $15,000.  In  so  doing 
the  committee  recognized  the  need  for 
even  greater  flexibility.  I  am.  however, 
not  optimistic  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  exercise  this  authority,  for 
it  would  clearly  be  a  power  to  spai'e  some 
small  producers  and  processors  while  at 
the  same  time  perhaps  desti'oying  others. 
I  theiefore  offer  this  amendment  to  avoid 
as  far  as  po.ssible  such  a  situation. 

I  would  point  out  that  my  amendment 
would  not  exclude  any  poultry  producer 
or  processor  from  adequate  inspection. 
Nor  would  not  weaken   consumer  pro- 
tection. I  would  point  out  that  the  ex- 
emption provLsion  to  wlrlch  my  amend- 
ment  applies  is  already   predicated   on 
first,  the  sale  of  wholesome  poultry  prod- 
ucts:  second,   activity   within   a   State: 
third,  a  fixed  dollar  \olume  for  the  value 
of  poultry  and  i^oullry   products  proc- 
es.sed  during  the  current  calendar  year 
and,  in  the  case  of  poultry  producers  the 
poultry  actually  raised  on  the  producer's 
farm.  In  other  words,  the  present  ex- 
emption language  of  tne  bill  is  already 
narrowed  to  those  instances  when  these 
three — or  four  in  the  case  of  poultry  pro- 
ducers— criteria  are  met.  My  amendment 
simply  changes  the  dollar  volume  en- 
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try.  and  the  processing  of  poultry  product-s. 
by  any  person  in  any  Terrltary  not  organized 
with  a  legislative  body,  solely  for  distribu- 
tion within  such  Territory,  when  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  it  is  impracticable  to 
provide  such  Inspection  within  the  limits  of 
funds  appropriated  for  administration  of  this 
Act  and  that  such  exemption  will  aid  in  the 
effective   administration  of   this  Act. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  111  poultry  producers  with  respect 
to  poultry  of  their  own  raising  on  their  own 
farms:  Provided..  That  the  wholesale  dressed 
value  of  such  poultry  which  they  slaughter 
on  said  farms  does  not  exceed  $15,000  during 
the  current  calendar  year:  Provided  further. 
That  such  poultry  producers  do  not  enRage 
m  buying  or  selling  poultry  products  other 
than  those  produced  from  poultry  raised  on 
their  own  farms:  Provided  further.  That 
none  of  such  poultry  moves  in  commerce 
(as  defined  In  section  4(a)  of  this  act):  nor 
(Hi  to  any  person  who  slaughters,  processes, 
or  sells  poultry  the  wholesale  dressed  value 
of  which  does  not  exceed  $15,000  during  the 
current  calendar  year:  Provided.  That  none 
of  such  poultry  moves  in  commerce  (as  de- 
fined In  section  4(a)  of  this  acti;  nor  dlli 
to  the  slaughtering  by  any  person  of  poultry 
of  his  own  raising,  and  the  processing  by 
him  and  transportation  In  commerce  of  the 
poultry  products  exclusively  for  use  by  him 
and  members  of  his  household  and  his  non- 
paying  gtiests  and  employees:  nor  dv)  to  the 
custom  slaughter  by  any  person  of  poultry 
delivered  by  the  owner  thereof  for  such 
slaughter,  and  the  processing  by  such  slaugh- 
terer and  transportation  In  commerce  of  the 
poultry  products  exclusively  for  use.  in  the 
household  of  such  owner,  by  him  and  mem- 
bers of  his  household  and  his  nonpaylng 
guests  and  employees:  Provided,  That  such 
custom  slaughterer  does  not  engage  in  the 
business  of  buying  or  selling  any  poultry 
products  capable  of  use  as  human  food. 

••(d)  The  adulteration  and  misbranding 
provisions  of  this  Act.  other  than  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Inspection  legend,  shall 
apply  to  articles  which  are  exempted  from 
Inspection  or  not  required  to  be  inspected 
under  this  section,  except  as  otherwise  speci- 
fied under  paragraph  (a) . 

Sec.  15.  Section  16  of  said  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
4651  is  hereby  amended  to  read: 

"Sec.  16.  The  Secretary  may  limit  the  entry 
of  poultry  products  and  other  materials  Into 
any  official  establishment,  under  such  con- 
ditions as  he  may  prescribe  to  assure  that 
allowing  the  entry  of  such  articles  into  such 
Inspected  establishments  will  be  consistent 
with  :he  purposes  of  this  Act  " 

Sec.  16.  Section  18  of  said  Act  1 21  U.S.C. 
467 1  is  hereby  amended  to  read: 

••Sec.  18.  la)  The  Secretary  may  (for  such 
period,  or  indefinitely,  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  .\ct)  refuse 
to  provide,  or  withdraw,  inspection  service 
under  this  Act  with  respect  to  any  establish- 
ment if  he  determines,  after  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  is  accorded  to  the  applicant  for.  or 
recipient  of.  such  service,  that  such  appli- 
cant or  recipient  is  unfit  to  engage  in  any 
business  requiring  Inspection  under  this  Act 
because  the  applicant  or  recipient  of  anyone 
responsibly  connected  with  the  applicant  or 
recipient,  has  been  convicted,  In  any  Fed- 
eral or  State  court,  within  the  previous  ten 
years  of  ill  any  felony  or  more  than  one 
misdemeanor  under  any  law  based  upon  the 
acquiring,  handling,  or  distributing  of  adul- 
terated, mislabeled,  or  deceptively  packaged 
food  or  fraud  In  connection  with  transac- 
tions in  food:  or  (2i  any  felony,  involving 
fraud,  bribery,  extortion,  or  any  other  act  or 
circumstance  Indicating  a  lack  of  the  in- 
tegrity needed  for  the  conduct  of  operations 
affecting  the  public  health.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  paragraph  a  person  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  responsibly  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness if  he  was  a  partner,  officer,  director, 
holder,  or  owner  of  10  per  centum  or  more  of 


its  voting  stock  or  employee  in  a  managerial 
or  executive  capacity 

••(b)  Upon  the  withdrawal  of  inspection 
service  from  any  official  establishment  for 
failure  to  destroy  condemned  poultry  prod- 
ucts as  required  under  section  6  of  this  Act. 
or  other  failure  of  an  ofBclal  establishment 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  as  to  prem- 
ises, facilities,  or  equipment,  or  the  opera- 
tion thereof,  as  provided  in  section  7  of  this 
Act.  or  the  refusal  of  inspection  service  to  any 
applicant  therefor  because  of  failure  to  com- 
ply with  any  requirements  under  section  7. 
the  applicant  for,  or  recipient  of,  the  service 
shall,  upon  request,  be  afforded  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  with  respect  to  the  merits  or 
validity  of  such  action:  but  such  withdrawal 
or  refusal  shall  continue  in  effect  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  Secretary, 

••(c)  The  determination  and  order  of  the 
Secretary  when  made  after  opportunity  for 
hearing,  with  respect  to  withdrawal  or  re- 
fusal of  Inspection  service  under  this  Act 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  unless  the  af- 
fected applicant  for,  or  recipient  of,  inspec- 
tion service  files  application  for  Judicial  re- 
view within  thirty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  such  order  in  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  as  provided  In  section  8  of  this 
Act  Judicial  review  of  any  such  order  shall 
be  upon  the  record  upon  which  the  deter- 
mination and  order  are  based.  The  provi- 
sions of  section  204  of  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  appeals  taken  under  this  sec- 
tion." 

Sec.  17.  Sections  19  through  22  of  said  Act 
(21  use.  468.  469,  451  note)  are  hereby  re- 
designated as  sections  25,  26,  28,  and  29,  re- 
spectively, and  new  sections  19.  20.  21,  22,  23, 
24,  and  27  are  added  to  the  Act  to  read,  re- 
spectively: 

•Sec.  19.  Whenever  any  pKJUltry  product,  or 
any  product  exempted  from  the  definition  of 
a  poultry  product,  or  any  dead,  dying,  dis- 
abled, or  diseased  poultry  Is  found  by  any  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  Secretary  upon 
any  premises  where  It  is  held  for  purposes  of, 
or  during  or  after  distribution  in,  commerce 
or  otherwise  subject  to  this  Act,  and  there  Is 
reason  to  believe  that  any  such  article  is 
adulterated  or  misbranded  and  Is  capable  of 
use  as  human  food,  or  that  it  has  not  been 
Inspected,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  .Act  or  of  any  other  Federal  law  or  the 
laws  of  any  State  or  Territory,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  that  it  has  been  or  is  in- 
tended to  be,  distributed  in  violation  of  any 
such  provisions.  It  may  be  detained  by  such 
representative  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
twenty  days,  pending  action  under  section  20 
of  this  Act  or  notification  of  any  Federal, 
State,  or  other  governmental  authorities  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  such  article  or  poultry, 
and  shall  not  be  moved  by  any  person,  from 
the  place  at  which  It  Is  located  when  so  de- 
tained, until  released  by  such  representative. 
All  official  marks  may  be  required  by  such 
representative  to  be  removed  from  such  ar- 
ticle or  poultry  before  it  is  released  unless  it 
appears  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  article  or  poultry  Is  eligible  to 
retain  such  marks. 

••Sec.  20.  (a)  Any  poultry  product,  or  any 
dead,  dying,  disabled,  or  diseased  poultry, 
that  Is  being  transported  In  commerce  or 
otherwise  subject  to  this  Act,  or  Is  held  for 
sale  In  the  United  States  after  such  trans- 
portation, and  that  ( 1 )  Is  or  has  been  proc- 
essed, sold,  transported,  or  otherwise  dis- 
tributed or  offered  or  received  for  distribu- 
tion in  violation  of  this  Act.  or  (2)  is  capable 
of  use  as  human  food  and  is  adulterated  or 
misbranded.  or  i3)  In  any  other  way  is  in 
violation  of  this  Act.  shall  be  liable  to  be 
proceeded  against  and  seized  and  condemned, 
at  any  time,  on  a  libel  of  Information  in  any 
United  States  district  court  or  other  proper 
court  as  provided  In  section  21  of  this  Act 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  article 
or  poultry  Is  found.  If  the  article  or  poultry 


is  condemned  it  shall,  after  entry  of  the 
decree,  be  dlspKjsed  of  by  destruction  or  salp 
.us  the  court  may  direct  and  the  proceeds,  u 
sold,  less  the  court  costs  and  fees,  and  storage 
and  other  proper  expenses,  shall  be  paid  Into 
the  Treaury  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
article  or  poultry  shall  not  be  sold  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  the  laws  cf 
the  jurisdiction  In  which  It  Is  sold:  Provided 
That  upon  the  execution  and  delivery  of  ,i 
good  and  sufficient  bond  conditioned  that 
the  article  or  poultry  shall  not  be  sold  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  or  the  laws  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion in  which  disposal  is  made,  the  court  ma'. 
direct  that  such  article  or  poultry  be  deliv 
ered  to  the  owner  thereof  subject  to  sucl 
supervision  by  authorized  representatives  n 
the  Secretary  as  Is  necessary  to  insure  com- 
pliance with  the  applicable  laws.  When  i 
decree  of  condemnation  Is  entered  against 
the  article  or  poultry  and  it  is  released  under 
bond,  or  destroyed,  court  costs  and  fees,  ami 
storage  and  other  proper  expenses  shall  be 
awarded  against  the  person,  if  any,  interven- 
ing as  claimant  of  the  article  or  poultry.  The 
proceedings  in  such  libel  cases  shall  conform 
as  nearly  as  may  be.  to  the  proceedings  in 
admiralty,  except  that  either  party  may  de- 
mand trial  by  Jury  of  any  issue  of  fact  jolneo 
in  any  case,  and  all  such  proceedings  shall  be 
at  the  suit  of  and  in  the  name  of  the  Uniteo 
States. 

•'(bi  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
In  no  way  derogate  from  authority  for  con- 
demnation or  seizure  conferred  by  other 
provisions  of  this  Act.  or  other  laws. 

"Sec.  21.  The  United  States  district  court:< 
the  District  Court  of  Guam,  the  Distric 
Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  highest  cour: 
of  American  Samoa,  and  the  United  States 
courts  of  the  other  territories,  are  vested 
with  Jurisdiction  specifically  to  enforce,  ant: 
to  prevent  and  restrain  violations  of,  this  Ac; 
and  shall  have  Jurisdiction  In  all  other  kind.; 
of  cases  arising  under  this  Act,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  section  8(d)  or  18  of  this  Act.  Ai; 
proceedings  for  the  enforcement  or  to  re 
strain  violations  of  this  Act  shall  be  by  anc. 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  Subpen;u, 
for  witnesses  who  are  required  to  attend  , 
court  of  the  United  States,  in  any  district 
may  run  into  any  other  district  in  any  sucii 
proceeding. 

•Sec.  22.  For  the  efficient  administratloi; 
and  enforcement  of  this  Act,  the  provision-, 
(including  penalties i  of  sections  6,  8,  9,  ana 
10  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  ■> 
amended  (38  Stat.  721-723,  as  amended:  1j 
U.S.C.  46,  48,  49,  and  50)  (except  paragrapii: 
(CI  through  (h)  of  section  6  and  the  last 
paragraph  of  section  9),  and  the  provisions 
of  subsection  409(1)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (48  Stat.  1096.  as  amended:  47 
use.  409(1)),  are  made  applicable  to  the 
jurisdiction,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Sec- 
retary in  administering  and  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  any  person  with 
respect  to  whom  such  authority  is  exercisec! 
The  Secretary,  in  person  or  by  such  agents  :  '^ 
he  may  designate,  may  prosecute  any  inquir' 
necessary  to  his  duties  under  this  Act  in  an;. 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  power.= 
conferred  by  said  sections  9  and  10  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  as  amended 
on  the  district  courts  of  the  United  Staie.s 
may  be  exercised  for  the  purposes  of  this  Aci 
by  any  court  designated  in  section  21  of  this 
Act. 

•Sec.  23.  Requirements  within  the  scope  cf 
this  Act  with  res{>ect  to  premises,  facilitie.^ 
and  operations  of  any  official  establishment 
which  are  in  addition  to.  or  different  than 
those  made  under  this  Act  may  not  be  im- 
posed by  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  Di.s- 
trict  of  Columbia,  except  that  any  such  j-i- 
risdlction  may  impose  record  keeping  and 
other  requirements  within  the  scope  of  par:i- 
graph  (b)  of  section  11  of  this  Act.  if  con- 
sistent therewith,  with  respect  to  any  such  es- 


tablishment. Marking,  labeling,  packaging,  or 
ingredient  requirements  In  addition  to,  or  dlf- 
i.'rent  than,  those  made  under  this  Act  may 
not  be  imposed  by  any  State  or  Territory  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  respect  to  arti- 
cles prepared  at  any  official  establishment  in 
iiccordance  with  the  requirements  under  this 
Act.  but  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District 
o:   Columbia  mav,   consistent  with   the   re- 
quirements under  this  Act,  exercise  concur- 
rent Jurisdiction  with  the  Secretary  over  arti- 
cles required  to  b€  inspected  under  this  Act, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  distribu- 
tion for  human   food  purposes  of  any  such 
articles  which  are  adulterated  or  misbranded 
i.ud  are  outside  of  such  an  establishment,  or. 
in   the   case   of   imported   articles   which   are 
riot   at   such   an   establishment,    after   their 
entry  Into  the  United  States.  This  Act  shall 
not  preclude  any  State  or  Territory  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  making  require- 
ment or  taking  other  action,  consistent  with 
this  Act.  with  respect  to  any  other  matters 
resulated  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  24.  (a)  Poultry  and  poultry  products 
shall  be  exempt  fro.n  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  the 
extent  of  the  application  or  extension  there- 
to of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  except  that 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  .shall  not  derogate 
irom  any  authority  conferred  by  the  Federal 
Fc'od.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  prior  to  enact- 
ment  of    the   Wholesome    Poultry   Products 

Act 

"(b)  The  detainer  authority  conferred  by 
section  19  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  purposes 
o!  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  any  poul- 
try carcass,  or  part  or  product  thereof,  that 
liroutslde  any  official  establishment,  and  for 
such  purposes  the  first  reference  to  the  Secre- 
t.iry  in  section  19  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Sec.  27.  The  Secretary  shall  annually  re- 
port to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  the  slaughter  of  poultry  sub- 
ject to  this  Act.  and  the  preparation,  storage, 
handling,  and  distribution  of  poultry  parts. 
p.-jultry  products,  and  inspection  of  estab- 
lishments operated  in  connection  therewith. 
Including  the  operations  under  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  Act." 

Sec.   18.  The   heading   ••Designation"   pre- 
ceding section  5  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amend- 
ed to  read  'Federal  and  State  cooperation"; 
the  heading  "Labeling"  preceding  section  8 
of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  •La- 
beling and  containers:  standards":  the  head- 
ing  •Records   of   Interstate   shipment"   pre- 
ceding   section    11    of    said    Act    is    hereby 
amended  to  read  •Articles  not  intended  for 
human    food:    record    and    related    require- 
ments   for    processors    of    poultry    products 
and    related    industries    engaged    in    com- 
merce: registration  requirements  for  related 
Industries  engaged  in  commerce:   regulation 
of  transactions  in  commerce  in  dead,  dying, 
disabled,  or  diseased   poultry   and   carcasses 
thereof;    authority    to    regulate    comparable 
Intrastate  activities":  and  the  heading  '•Vio- 
lations by  exempted  persons'  preceding  sec- 
tion  16  of  said   Act   is  hereby   amended   to 
read  "Entry  of  materials  into  official  estab- 
li.ihments." 

Sec.  19.  If  any  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of 
the  amendments  made  hereby  or  the  appli- 
cation thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstan- 
ces is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Act  and  the  remaining 
amendments  and  of  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  other  persons  and  circumstan- 
ces shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  20.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
vpon  enactment  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graphs  (a)    through    (O  : 

(ai  The  provisions  of  subparagraphs 
(a.)  (2)  (A)    and    (a)(3)    of  section  9   of  the 


Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  and  the 
provisions  of  section  17  ol  said  Act.  as 
amended  by  sections  9  and  16  of  this  Act. 
shall  become  effective  upon  the  expiration 
of  sixty  davs  after  enactment  hereof. 

(bi  Section  14  of  this  Act,  amending  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
Act.  shall  become  effective  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  sixty  days  after  enactment  hereof. 

(Ci  Paragraph  IKdi  of  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act,  as  added  by  section  11 
of  this  Act.  shall  become  effective  upon  the 
expiration  of  sixty  days  after  enactment 
hereof. 


Mr.  PURCELL  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

committee  amendments 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  33.  line  3.  .ifter  •'(c)"  Insert  ••(1)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  leport 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  33,  line  12.  after  the  words  "of  this 
Act)"  insert  the  following:  •;  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  such  producers  do  not  engage  in 
selling  dressed  poultry  or  poultry  products 
which  are  not  sound,  healthful,  clean,  and 
otherwise  fit  for  human  food." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  33,  line  19.  alter  the  words  •of  this 
Act)"  Insert  the  following:  •' :  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  such  persons  do  not  engage  in 
selling  dressed  poultry  or  poultry  products 
which  are  not  sound,  healthful,  clean,  and 
otherwise  fit  for  human  food." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to 


The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  34.  after  line  10,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

••(2)  In  addition  to  the  specific  exemptions 
provided  herein  the  Secretary  shall,  when  he 
determines  that  the  protection  of  consumers 
irom    adulterated     or    misbranded     poultry 
products  will  not  be  Impaired  by  such  action, 
provide  by  regulation  for  further  exempting 
the  operation  and  products  of  small  enter- 
prises (including  poultry  producers)  engaged 
in  slaughtering  and  or  cutting  up  poultry  for 
distribution    as    carcasses    or    parts    thereof, 
which  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of   this 
Act  only  under  Section  5(c)   from  such  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  as  he  deems  appropriate, 
while  still  protecting  the  public  from  adul- 
terated or  misbranded  products,  imder  such 
conditions,  including  sanitary  requirements, 
as  he  shall  prescribe  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses cf  this  Act:  Provided,  That  any  such 
further  exemption   may   be  revoked   by   the 
."=-  "retarv  with  respect  to  any  establishment 
if  he  determines  that  the  operations  of  an 

establ'shmert  under  the  exemption  have 
resulted  or  will  result  in  the  distribution  of 
adulterated  or  misbranded  poultry  products 
or  that  the  operator  of  the  establishment  has 

failed    to    comply    with    the    conditions    of 

exemption." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  last  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  35.  line  9.  strike  'paragraph  (a)." 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  'paragraphs  (a) 
and  (c) .  • 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

.\MENDMENT  offered  by    MR.  <  HAMBERLAIN 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ofTer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Chamberlain: 
On  page  33.  line  7,  strike  •■S;15.000''  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  ■glOO.OOO^':  and  page  33,  line 
14  strike  •■$15,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"SIOO.OOO  " 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  in  basic  aureement  with  the  purposes 
of  H.R.  16363.  which  is  to  make  certain 
the  consumer  obtains  !.;ood  and  whole- 
some   poultry    products.    I    offer    this 
amendment  because  I  .share  the  commit- 
tee's concern  about  the  potential  impact 
of  this  legislation  on  the  small  producer 
and  processor  of  wholesome  poultrj*.  My 
amendment  would  simply  modify  one  of 
the  nine  exemptions  allowed  under  this 
legislation.   Specifically,   it   would    raise 
from  S15.000  to  SIOO.OOO  the  annual  dol- 
lar volume  criterion  in  the  small  pro- 
ducer-processor  amendment   in   .section 
14  of  the  bill.  I  do  this  for  exactly  the 
sam3  reasons  that  prompted  the  com- 
mittee to  add  this  $15,000  exemption  to 
the  administration  proposal.  I  quote  from 
page  14  of  the  committee's  report: 

The  committee  does  not  wish  to  put  out 
of  business  or  to  impose  Federal  regulations 
on  small  poultry  farmers  and  processors  who 
are  marketing  wholesome  poultry  products. 

In  seeking  to  make  this  bill  more  prac- 
ticable and  equitable  the  committee  also 
provided  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  additional  discretionary  authority 
to  trrant  individual  exemptions  to  small 
producers  and  processors  whose  annual 
poultry  sales  exceed  $15,000.  In  .so  doing 
the  committee  recognized  the  need  for 
even  greater  flexibihty.  I  am.  however, 
not  optimistic  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  exercise  this  authority,  for 
it  would  clearly  be  a  power  to  spare  some 
small  producers  and  processors  while  at 
the  same  time  perhaps  destroying  others. 
I  therefore  offer  this  amendment  to  avoid 
as  far  as  possible  such  a  situation. 

I  would  point  out  that  my  amendment 
would  not  exclude  any  poultry  producer 
or  processor  from  adequate  inspection 
Nor  would  not  weaken  consumer  pro- 
tection. I  would  point  out  that  the  ex- 
emption provision  to  which  my  amend- 
ment  applies  is  already   predicated  on 
first,  the  sale  of  wholesome  poultry  prod- 
ucts:   second,   activity   within   a   State: 
third,  a  fixed  dollar  volume  for  liie  value 
of  poultry   and  poultry   products  proc- 
essed during  the  current  calendar  year 
and.  in  the  case  of  poultry  producers  the 
poultry  actually  raised  on  the  producer's 
farm.  In  other  words,  the  present  ex- 
emption language  of  the  bill  is  already 
narrowed  to  those  instances  when  these 
three — or  four  in  the  case  of  poultr5-  pro- 
ducers— criteria  are  met.  My  amendment 
simply  changes  the  dollar  volume  cri- 
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terion  by  increasing  it  to  a  more  reason- 
able level. 

I  would  also  point  out.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  nothing  in  this  exemption  as  writ- 
ten into  this  bill  nor  my  amendment 
would  preclude  the  several  States  from 
inspecting  poultry  produced  or  processed 
by  farmers  or  processors  handling  less 
than  SIOO.OOO  worth  of  poulti-y  or  poulti-y 
products  each  year.  I  am  aware  that  the 
argument  might  be  made  that  most  of 
the  States  have  not  acted  in  this  area  of 
poultry  inspection.  However.  H.R.  16363 
provides  Federal  financial  assistance— up 
tJ  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  State 
program— to  those  States  which  choose 
to  implement  new  and  effective  poultry 
inspection  programs.  Therefore  the  op- 
portunity remanis  for  greater  State  par- 
ticipation in  th'.s  area  and  continued 
consumer  protection.  In  essence  then, 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  does  not 
create  any  looph.iles  m  the  committee 
bill  and  leaves  intact  the  consumer  pro- 
tection features  of  this  legislation. 

rurthermore,  I  believe  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  consumer  that  such  an  ex- 
emption be  adopted.  During  the  course 
of  the  hearings  the  committee  received 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  small  poultry 
producer-processors  were  deeply  con- 
cerned because  their  operations  were 
such  as  not  to  conform  with  Federal  in- 
spection laws  concerning  the  size  and  de- 
sign of  their  buildings. 

The  point  is.  as  I  understand  it.  these 
small   businessmen  do  not  in  any  way 
doubt  that  they  are  or  can  meet  Federal 
health  quality  standards,  but  if  in  order 
to  stay  in  business  under  Federal  law 
they  are  compelled  to  construct  expensive 
new  facilities,  this  would  assuredly  drive 
them   out   of   business.   Many    of   these 
small  operators  have  been  in  business  for 
many  years  and  have  earned  a  devoted 
and    discerning    clientele,    particularly 
among    tho.se   who   prefer   to   purchase 
fresh  killed  poultry.  They  are  perform- 
ing a  valuable  sen-ice  to  the  consumer 
which  I  am  told  the  big  poultry  proc- 
essors cannot  do  as  well  or  as  economi- 
cally. The  loss  of  these  businesses  would 
hardly  be  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer. 
Mr.  Chairman,  everyone  is.  of  course, 
for  consumer  protection.  Many  powerful 
groups  have  come  out  in  favor  of  this 
bill   without   any   exemptions.   Some   of 
these  have  their  own  reasons  for  doing 
this,  reasons  which  have  vei-y  little  to  do 
with  consumer  protection.  Furthermore. 
I  chink  all  of  us  are  aware  now  of  some 
of  Che  mischief  that  was  unintentionally 
done  in  regard  to  the  meat  inspection 
program  under  the  banner  of  consumer 
protection.  I  for  one  do  not  want  to  see 
a  repeat  of  this  kind  of  situation  in  re- 
gard to  poultry  and  feel  that  a  reasonable 
exemption  for  clean  and  wholesome  pro- 
ducer-processors is  very  much  in  order. 
The  committee  hearings  contain  a  num- 
ber of  pleas  for  action  to  permit  the  sur- 
vival of  these  .small  producer-processors 
of  wholesome  poultry.  The  committee  has 
taken  a  courageous  step  in  that  direction. 
I  would  simply  contend  that  my  amend- 
ment is  a  more  realistic  and  workable 
approach   than   that   of   burdening   the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  a  vei-y  dif- 
ficult and  potentially  highly  controver- 
sial authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  not  be  a  Fed- 
eral crime  to  be  a  small  businessman. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Chamber:  ainI  may 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman,  for  the  informat'on  of  the 
committee,  to  what  he  had  reference 
when  he  said  that  mischief  was  done  by 
the  meat  inspection  bill. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Well.  I  have  had 
several  indications  that  the  Meat  In- 
spection Act  woiked  undue  hardship  on 
many  small  meat  producers,  particularly 
in  the  State  oi  Michigan.  I  cannot  say 
what  it  may  have  done  in  the  gentle- 
man's area  or  perhaps  in  other  areas 
of  the  country,  but  I  do  know  that  there 
have  been  people  who  have  come  all  the 
way  from  Michigan  to  Wai^hington  to 
complain  about  the  hardships  that  this 
imposed  on  many  people.  I  had  one  man 
come  here  to  tell  me  that  he  had  four 
inspectors  descend  on  him  in  his  yard 
at  one  time  and  that  he  was  going  out 
of  business  and  had  scheduled  an  auction 
sale  of  his  assets  because  he  could  not 
afford  to  build  new  buildings  that  they 
insisted  upon.  Still  he  was  apparently 
meeting  the  State  standards  at  the  time. 
Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  matter  of  the  size 
of  exemptions  in  any  kind  of  legislation 
relating  to  inspection  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, one  of  the  most  difficult  areas  to 
work  in.  The  subcommittee  spent  many 
hours — and  I  do  not  remember  how 
many — discussing  almost  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  exemption  you  can 
imagine.  There  is  nothing  sacred  at  all. 
of  course,  about  the  specific  size  of  the 
wholesale  dressed  value  of  $15,000  as 
being  exactly  the  right  size,  but  I  do 
believe  that  it  is  merely  an  equitable  way 
of  allowing  a  truly  small  poultry  farmer 
not  to  have  to  meet  all  of  the  regula- 
tions and  requirements  that  regular 
commercial  farmers  would  be  meeting. 
Of  course,  I  hope  the  committee  and  this 
House  will  reject  this  amendment. 

Maybe,  to  explain  what  the  exemption 
entails,  we  should  discuss  this  amount  of 
515,000  to  be  sure  everyone  realizes  what 
this  actually  exempts.  The  term  $15,000 
of  exemption  applies  to  the  wholesale 
value  of  birds  that  are  processed.  It  may 
be  some  Members  have  drawn  the  con- 
clusion from  the  discussion  that  we  had 
gone  on  so  far  that  all  poultry  growers 
are  affected  by  this  law.  A  man  and  wife 
on  a  farm,  an  individual,  or  even  a  cor- 
poration growing  poultry  but  which  does 
not  process  or  slaughter  the  poultry  for 
human  consumption  is  not  in  any  way 
affected  by  this  law.  This  applies  only 
to  the  operation  of  dressing  poultry. 
Therefore,  there  should  not  be  any  con- 
cern for  the  farmer  who  is  a  poultry 
grower  or  dealers  in  live  poultry  who  sell 
their  poultry  to  a  processing  plant  or 
someone  else  who  processes  it.  If  this 


exemption  is  increased  from  $15,000  a 
year  up  to  $100,000,  then  we  go  from  the 
area  of  the  small  processor  handlin-? 
25,000  to  30,000  chickens  a  year,  which 
are  exempt  by  the  $15,000  standard,  or 
will  be  when  this  bill  is  passed,  up  to 
between  150,000-  and  200,000-bird  flocks 
being  exempt  from  the  regulations  that 
this  bill  proposes. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  lealize  it  de- 
pends upon  who  is  doin:;  the  t.iiking  and 
who  is  being  affected.  But  150. UOO  or  200,- 
000  birds  being  exempt  from  some  kii.d 
of  inspection  in  our  opinion  is  more  than 
should  be  exempt  lor  the  health  and  wi  l- 
fare  of  the  country  and  to  inovide  t; 
wholesome  product  that  we  all  say  v  c 
want.  Yet  there  is  no  limit  upo.i  hu.'. 
many  people  may  be  raising  fom  150.- 
000  to  200,000  birds  in  a  flock.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  we  can  say  we  exempt  :  v 
the  bill  in  its  present  form  a  sufficieni.v 
large  amount  of  poultry.  With  the  S15.- 
000  excmi-tion  we  wiil  be  assured  that  tl.- 
balk  01  tl:e  poulti'y  sold  v.'ill  be  .suita'.'K- 
for  trade  and  consumjtio.i  by  Ann ; - 
icans  from  one  coast  to  tlie  other. 

I  am  .sorry  that  everyone  in  this  booy 
could  not  have  heard  the  testimony  ih.ii 
we  had  m  the  committee  as  to  why  .  :. 
exemption  should  be  small,  middle  sized, 
or  lar':e.  We  felt  that  almost  cveryo;  ■• 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  $15,000  whole- 
sale value  exemption  and  felt  that  it  w.';, 
fair  and  near  the  right  size  and  the  fi-u.'> 
upon  which  we  had  the  most  agreemc;.: 
We  felt  that  it  is  as  large  as  it  ouei  t 
to  go,  and  I  would  hope  that  this  Hou.-e 
will  defeat  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  i> 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  cev- 
tleman  from  Michigan    I  Mr.   Ch.ambee- 

LAINl. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  ai.a 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Alberi 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Natchek, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reporttci 
that  that  Committee,  having  had  undc; 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  16363 >.  lo 
clarify  and  othenvise  amend  the  PouUiv 
Products  Inspection  Act,  to  proMci? 
for  cooperation  with  appropriate  State 
agencies  with  respect  to  State  poultry- 
products  inspection  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Re.'^o- 
lution  1172.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendmer!'.? 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whoie. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  th'' 
rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  )'-•'- 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passat^e  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
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present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
1  quortun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  iiro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors,  the 
Ser.;eant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,   and   the  Clerk   will   call   the 

roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^•ere—yeas  351,  nays  17.  not  voting  65, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  184) 
YEAS— 351 


.  111. 


s.bbitt 

.i.beri.cthy 

Adai- 

.Adam? 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Andei-on 

.\r.dei.-or. 

Ter.n. 
Ar.drews,  Ala. 
Ar.drews, 

N  Diik. 
Ar.r.u..^lo 
.Arends 
Ashley 
Ahmoie 
.A.-ipiiiall 
Barlr.c 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battir. 
Belcher 
Benrett 
Berry 

Belts 

Bevlll 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Blar.ton 

Blatniit 

Bopgs 

Boiling 

Bra  SCO 

Bray 

Brinkley 

BrocV: 

Brook? 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brov...  Ohio 

BrovhUl,  N.C. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burton,  Calif. 

BurtOTi,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Bnrr-s.  Wis. 

Cah;:: 
Carey 
Casey 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Claw.-^on,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daniels 
Davis.  Ga. 
Dav'.s.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dennty 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Devire 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dole 
t>onohue 


Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Flno 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

WUUam  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
GaUflaiiakls 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gla;mo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Gr:ffln 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurnev 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Hollfield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwln 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 


Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

King.  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kupfermiin 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Marsh 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 

Meeds 
Me  skill 
Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mize 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morse.  Mass. 

M.Tsher 

Moss 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nix 

Nedzl 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Poff 

Pool 

Price,  HI. 


Pryor 

Pucinskl 

Pure  ell 

Quie 

QuUlen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Held,  111. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

Rhode.s,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo, 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

RostenkowEkl 

Roth 

Rovidebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 


Brown.  Mich. 

Burleson 

Cabell 

Fisher 

Qathlngs 

Jones,  Mo. 


Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

.Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teaguc.  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

NAYS— 17 

MoClure 
Miller.  Ohio 
Morton 
Poage 
Pollock 
Price.  Tex. 

NOT  VCnNO— 65 


Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklna 

Wal.?on 

Watts 

Whiilen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wili=on,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wvatt 
Wvdler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
■i'ates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey. 

Mr!  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Slack. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Karsten. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Tlie  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Rarlck 
Roberts 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Taft 
Wiggins 


Ashbrook 

Avres 

Bell 

Bingham 

Boland 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brown,  Calif. 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Conyers 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Daddarlo 

Daweon 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Farbsteln 

Flood 

GaUagher 

Gettys 


Gilbert 

Hagan 

Halleck 

Har.een,  Idaho 

Haneen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Hawkins 

Hebert 

Holland 

Karsten 

Kelly 

Kvros 

McNUllan 

Madden 

Martin 

Mlnshall 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Hara,  El. 


O'Hara.  AUch. 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Podell 

Reifel 

Resnick 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

St  Onge 

Scheuet 

Slack 

Stuckey 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson  ,N.J. 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

WlUls 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ■  Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  tlrere  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
Tlie   Clerk  annoimced  the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 
Mr.  Murphy  oi  Illinois  with  Mr.  Reifel. 
Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 
Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Ayres. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Bow. 
Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 
Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Cowger. 
Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Martin. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Harrison. 
Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Widnall. 
Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 
Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Pelly. 
Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Daddarlo. 
Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Resnick. 
Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Gilbert. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Dawson. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York 
Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Holland. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Podell. 
Mr.    Rooney    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr. 
Pickle. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
vote  came  on  ftnal  passage  of  H.R.  16363, 
the  Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Act,  I 
was  in  conference  at  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Dur- 
ing general  debate,  I  stated  my  ix)sition 
and  support  of  the  bill.  If  I  had  been 
present  when  the  rcll  was  called  on  final 
passage  of  the  bill,  I  would  have  voted 
■aye." 


PEACE  CORPS  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1214  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  1214 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of   the   Whole   House   on   the   State   of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
15087)   to  authorize  the  further  amendment 
of  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue    not    to    exceed    one    hour,    to    be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Afialrs,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-min- 
ute rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bin  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been    adopted,    and    the    previous    question 
shall  be  considered   as  ordered  on  the   bill 
and    amendments   thereto   to   final    passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  After  the  passage  of  H.R. 
15087.  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Afialrs  shall 
be  discharged  from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  S.  2914,  and  It  shall  then  be  In 
order  In  the  House  to  move  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate 
bin  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  previsions 
contained  in  H.R.    15087   as   passed   by   the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the   gentleman  from  Ohio 
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[Mr.  Latta]  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  provides 
for  1  hour  of  general  debate  and  an  open 
rule.  It  provides  In  effect  that  after  the 
bin  is  adopted  Its  provisions  will  be  sub- 
stituted for  a  Senate  bill  so  that  the  bill 
can  go  to  conference. 

There  are  supplemental  views.  I  under- 
stand from  an  additional  view  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  an  amend- 
ment wlU  be  offered  to  the  bill,  but  there 
is  no  opposition  to  the  rule  that  I  know 

of. 

Therefore,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 

time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Indicated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
BoLLiNG],  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
extend  the  Peace  Corps  program  for  1 
additional  year,  through  fiscal  1969,  and 
to  authorize  funds  for  1969.  The  amount 
provided  Is  $112,800,000. 

No  substantive  changes  in  the  enabling 
legislation  are  contained  in  the  bill.  The 
authorization  for  1969  is  55.300,000 
higher  than  the  funds  appropriated  for 
1968. 

Currently  Peace  Corps  personnel  are 
working  in  57  countries  with  3  more  to 
be  added  during  1969.  Some  9.200  new 
members  will  be  accepted  and  trained 
during  the  coming  year.  There  are  some 
11,200  members  currently  serving  over- 
seas. 

Supplemental  \1ews  have  been  filed  by 
eight  members.  They  question  the  need 
for  some  329  Peace  Corps  employees— 
not  volunteers  overseas — who  receive 
Federal  salaries  in  excess  of  $12,000.  an 
Increase  of  over  100  percent  since  1963. 
Administrative  costs  of  the  program  In 
1968  are  about  26.7  percent,  a  very  high 
figure. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

Tne  previoiis  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  15087)  to  authorize  the 
further  amendment  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  H.R.  15087,  with 
Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Morgan]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Ad.mr]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognize  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  pretty  generally 
agreed  that  the  Peace  Corps  is  a  success. 

The  countries  in  which  the  Peace  Corps 


operates  like  the  volunteers,  and  the  de- 
mand   for    their    services    exceeds    the 

supply.  ^     „ 

The  American  people  like  the  Peace 
Corps.  The  number  of  applicants  for  serv- 
ice as  volunteers  is  running  at  about 
60,000  a  year.  From  this  number  the 
Peace  Corps  hopes  to  select  9.200  volun- 
teers to  carr>'  out  its  program  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969. 

It  appears  that  the  Peace  Corps  may 
be  the  largest  employer  of  American  col- 
lege graduates  except  for  the  armed 
services. 

The  average  number  of  volunteers 
serving  overseas  is  running  over  11,000. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  operating  in  57 
countries,  and  the  funds  authorized  in 
this  bill  will  permit  three  more  countries 
to  be  added. 

When  the  Peace  Corps  began  in  1961, 
there  were  many  of  us  who  worried  about 
the  possibility  that  the  presence  of  our 
young  volunteers  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  might  lead  to  trouble  with  some 
of  the  governments  where  they  were 
located. 

Actually  there  has  never  oeen  a  case 
where  the  presence  of  the  Peace  Corps 
has  created  any  real  problem  in  our 
dealings  with  other  countries.  On  the 
contrary-,  the  countries  where  the  Peace 
Corps  operates  like  the  volimteers.  make 
them  welcome,  and  appreciate  the  assist- 
ance which  they  render. 

It  is  true  that  seven  countries  have  ter- 
minated Peace  Corps  operations. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  returned  to  one 
of  these.  Ceylon.  You  may  recall  that 
several  years  ago  Ceylon  expropriated  the 
property  of  several  U.S.  enterprises,  and 
we  cut  off  aU  foreign  aid.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Ceylon  requested  the  Peace 
Corps  to  leave  at  that  time. 

In  none  of  these  seven  countries  was 
the  performance  of  the  volunteers  the 
cause  of  the  termination  of  the  program. 
In  all  cases,  the  Peace  Corps  was  the 
victim  of  controversies  to  which  it  was 
not  a  party. 

For  instance,  Mauritania  in  Africa 
asked  all  U.S.  personnel  to  leave  at  the 
time  of  the  Arab-Israel  war  a  year  ago. 
In  the  case  of  Guinea,  also  in  Africa, 
you  remember  the  incident  when  a  Pan- 
American  plane  landed  in  Ghana,  where 
the  local  police  took  a  group  of  oflBcials  of 
the  Government  of  Guinea  off  the  plane. 
The  Government  of  Guinea  was  annoyed 
with  the  United  States  and  kicked  the 
Peace  Corps  out  In  retaliation. 

The  other  cases  were  comparable.  In 
Pakistan,  the  excuse  given  by  the  Gov- 
ernment was  that  they  wanted  tech- 
nicians with  a  higher  degree  of  skill  than 
the  Peace  Corps  could  provide.  Most  peo- 
ple feel  that  the  real  difficulty  was  that 
Pakistan  was  annoyed  with  our  policy 
toward  India. 

The  point  is  that  the  Peace  Coi-ps  has 
been  an  asset  in  our  dealings  with  other 
nations,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  want  It  to  continue. 
This  bill  authorizes  $112,800,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969— the  full  amount  re- 
quested by  the  Executive. 

The    fiscal    1968    authorization    was 
$115,700,000  and  the  appropriation  was 
$107,500,000. 
This  amount  will  cover  the  training 


and  pretraining  costs  of  9,200  trainees 
compared  to  8,050  trainees  in  fiscal  1968. 
I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  argued  that 
we  ought  to  economize  on  the  Peace 
Corps  just  as  we  do  on  other  programs. 
If  you  consider  only  the  money  in- 
volved, it  Is  easy  to  cut  the  Peace  Corps 
authorization. 

When  you  consider  what  a  dollar  cut 
means  to  the  thousands  of  young  Amer- 
icans who  seek  to  serve  as  volunteers,  a 
cut  Is  not  so  easy  to  make. 

The  bulk  of  the  Peace  Corps  bud-et 
goes  to  support  volunteers  overseas.  The 
only  real  variable  is  the  number  of  new 
people  selected.  Any  substantial  cut  in 
funds  win  mean  that  fewer  new  volun- 
teers will  be  able  to  enter  service. 

The  Peace  Corps  constitutes  one  oi  the 
few  bright  spots  in  the  field  of  fo.eign 
affairs.  The  undeveloped  countries  need 
and  desire  more  volunteers  than  are  c  ur- 
rently  available. 

Thousands  of  dedicated,  qua.ified 
Americans  are  eager  to  serve  in  the  Peace 
Corps.  There  is  an  important  job  for 
them  to  do. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  ought  to  give  these  people  an 
opportunity  to  serve  their  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  support  rhls 
bin  and  hope  that  it  is  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Adair]. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  <  on- 
.^^ent  that  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
!  Mrs.  Bolton]  may  extend  her  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  \n  its 
7  years,  the  Peace  Corps  has  earned  an 
admirable  record  for  diplomacy  and  i.ub- 
lic  relations.  It  has  rendered  vital  as- 
sistance to  dozens  of  countries  in  pro- 
prams  of  health,  education  and  com- 
munity development.  With  pride  I  note 
that  from  my  own  State  of  Ohio  I'ncre 
are  approximately  500  volunteers  servm? 
abroad  this  year. 

The  impact  of  the  Peace  Corps  is  uell 
known.  New  programs  in  several  addi- 
tional nations  are  being  considered.  As 
the  results  of  Peace  Corps  efforts  i.ave 
become  apparent,  the  requests  for  as- 
sistance have  increased.  We  can  be  very 
proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Peace  Corps  personnel,  many  of  -vhom 
are  young  and  inexperienced. 

These  volunteers  find  the  work  rucged. 
hours  long,  and  isolation  from  friends 
and  famUiar  surroundings  harder  to  live 
with  than  they  had  realized.  Most  of 
them  rise  above  the  difficulties.  They 
quickly  develop  hidden  talents  and 
creativity  and  endurance. 

Upon  completion  of  their  tour  of  duty, 
many  return  to  the  United  States  eager 
for  simUarly  chanenging  opportunities 
to  serve  mankind.  Business  firms  and 
schools  are  making  great  efforts  to  at- 
tract returnees.  Their  alert  tliinking  and 
enthusiasm  are  considered  an  asset  in  our 
own  community  development. 
OccasionaUy  in  the  past  year  I  have 
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become  aware  of  incidents  and  reports 
which  suggest  that  some  of  the  Peace 
Corps  personnel  may  be  getting  side- 
tracked from  the  original  purpose  of 
the  Corps.  This  I  consider  unfortunate 
and  costly,  both  in  terms  of  donars  and 
reputation.  In  the  Peace  Corps,  as  in 
all  other  organizations,  there  come  temp- 
tations to  slacken  efforts  and  divert  en- 
ergy and  resources  into  other  channels. 
I  hope  every  possible  attempt  wUl  be 
made  to  improve  the  administration  of 
this  remarkable  organization. 

In  the  hope  that  the  Peace  Corps  will 
continue  to  live  up  to  its  high  ideals  and 
its  established  record,  I  support  this  bin. 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bin  this  year,  as  I  have 
in  the  past.  The  chairman  has  pointed 
out  the  details  and  the  fact  that  this 
bill  represents  an  extension  of  1  year 
for  this  program. 

It  wUl  be  remembered  that  last  year 
the  authorization  request  was  $115,700.- 
000.  and  the  appropriation  figure  was 
,«;107. 500,000.  This  year  the  authorization 
rcouest  is  $112,800,000. 

It  is  my  imderstanding.  Mr.  Chairman. 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  LMr. 
Gsoss]  win  have  an  amendment  to  re- 
duce that  figure. 

Although  I  am  strongly  in  accord  with 
the  objectives  of  the  Peace  Corps.  I 
should  like  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  tlie  supplemental  views 
which  are  made  a  part  of  the  report  with 
respect  to  this  bin.  We  have  tried  to 
stress  in  those  views  certain  factors  that 
we  find  disquieting.  First,  in  spite  of  the 
worthy  objectives  of  this  organization 
and  the  good  work  that  it  has  done  in 
many  coimtries,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  program  requires  continued  and 
closer  congressional  supervision.  We 
have  not  been  entirely  satisfied,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  the  administration  of 
the  program,  and  hope  by  our  close 
scrutiny  to  improve  that  administration. 
In  the  absence  of  such  legislative  over- 
sight neither  the  dollars  appropriated 
nor  the  volunteers  in  service  win  be  used 
to  maximum  effectiveness. 

A  second  factor  to  which  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Members  is  a  table  in 
the  supplemental  views  similar  to  one 
that  we  have  included  in  previous  years. 
Tlris  table  shows  the  number  of  em- 
plovees  of  the  Peace  Corps  who  are  re- 
ceiving salaries  in  excess  of  $12,000.  We 
are  concerned  lest  this  indicates  mount- 
ing administrative  costs  at  the  expense, 
perhaps,  of  the  voltmteers  who  do  work. 
as  we  an  know,  for  relatively  small 
amounts  of  money. 

The  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  verj.- 
correctly  points  out  that  the  increasing 
number  of  those  receiving  over  $12,000 
is  occasioned  in  part  by  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  salary  increases  granted 
'0  Federal  employees.  Th'5  is  of  course 
true.  Nevertheless  the  number  has  in- 
creased greatly.  Since  1963  it  has  risen 
over  100  percent  imtU  now  there  are  329 
people  receiving  in  excess  of  $12,000  per 
year. 

With  those  observations.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  the  hope  that  the  administra- 
tive activities  of  the  Corps  can  be 
strengthened.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 

bin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 


gentleman    from    Illinois     [Mr.    Der- 

WINSKI]. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
merely  wish  to  second  the  remarks  made 
by  my  distinguished  senior  colleague  on 
the  committee  IMr.  Adair  1  and  point  out 
that  even  though  I  support  the  Peace 
Corps,  I  believe  the  supplemental  views 
contain  a  very  objective  and  necessarj' 
critical  report  of  the  administration  of 
this  program. 

I  would  point  out,  as  we  did  in  our 
supplemental  \iews,  that  the  administra- 
tors of  this  program  are  probably  slowly 
choking  the  high  ideals  that  mark  the 
Peace  Coi-ps. 

If  there  is  a  global  program  that  we 
have  embarked  upon  and  which  has  re- 
ceived fine  comments  from  observers,  it  is 
the  Peace  Corps.  Yet,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  greatest  problem  the  Peace  Corps 
faces  is  the  bureaucracy  that  has  devel- 
oped within  itself.  Tlie  figures  do  speak 
for  tliemselves. 

I  would  also  point  out.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  administrative  costs  have  risen  in 
the  Peace  Corps  along  with  the  inability 
of  the  administrators  to  produce  host 
comitry  contributions. 

I  remind  the  membership  that  in  1967 
we  were  told  that  in  a  2-ycar  period  they 
expected  to  receive  almost  $10  minion  in 
host  country  contributions.  Tliey  were 
able  to  obtain  only  S7  million.  Tlris  is  $3 
mihion  therefore  that  has  to  be  added  to 
our  budget.  It  is  a  sign  of  lax  administra- 
tion and  I  hope  we  will  correct  this  in 
future  years. 

To  leemphasize,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  should  be  passed  with  a 
moderate  adjustment.  Despite  Inade- 
quate administration,  it  is  a  .<=ound  pro- 
uram.  Most  of  the  volunteers  in  the  field 
are  doing  an  effective  job  representing 
our  country. 

I  would  hope  that  when  they  return 
liome  that  they  will  be  less  apt  to  par- 
ticipate in  vocal  groups  which  criticize 
our  President  and  his  administration. 
But  here  again.  I  suppose  that  is  an  ad- 
ministrative problem.  The  administra- 
tors evidently  are  not  suggesting  to  the 
returning  Peace  Corpsmen  that  they 
.should  not  flock  helter-skelter  into  some 
0*^  the  wild-eyed  student  groups  around 
the  country'. 

But  despite  the  embarrassment  that 
some  returning  Peace  Corpsmen  cause 
our  dedicated  President  and  despite  their 
criticism  of  our  hard-working  Secretar>' 
of  State  and  other  figures  of  this  con- 
tused administration.  I  support  the 
Peace  Corps  with  the  reservations  ex- 
pressed in  the  supplemental  views. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr.  Taft]. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
.support  of  this  bin  and  advocate  strong- 
ly the  continuation  of  this  effort  that  the 
United  States  has  been  making.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  fine  effort. 

In  supporting  the  bUl,  however,  I 
think  it  would  be  remiss  not  to  comment 
at  least  briefly  upon  the  hearings  that 
took  place  before  our  committee  at  which 
Mr.  Vaughn  appeared.  As  a  result  of  his 
appearance  the  supplementary  views 
somewhat  critical  of  some  aspects  of  the 
Corps  occurred.  They  occurred.  I  beheve. 


because,  as  has  already  been  reflected  by 

the  chairman  here  today,  the  principal 
argimient  that  was  made  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Peace  Corps  was  that 
it  is  of  great  benefit  to  America  through 
the  building  up  of  experience  and  char- 
acter of  the  volimteers. 

Well,  this  may  be.  But  it  seems  to  me  in 
the  long  run  the  true  justification  of  the 
Peace  Corps  must  come  and  must  be 
related  primarily  to  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
To  lose  sight  of  that  fact,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  be  a  great  mistake.  I  tliink  per- 
haps the  administrator  had  lost  sight  of 
it  In  his  testimony  as  he  appeared  before 
our  committee,  for  Indeed  that  was  all — 
and  I  mean  all — that  he  talked  about. 
There  was  no  discussion  of  the  real  need 
or  progress  of  the  Individual  country-to- 
country  programs.  I  think  that  it  was 
this  feeling  of  a  lack  of  satisfactory  in- 
formation from  the  agency  itself,  that 
led  to  the  supplemental  views  and  the 
questions  that  were  raised  there. 

With  regard  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
volunteers,  Mr.  Vaughn,  the  Director  of 
the  program,  has  written  to  the  members 
who  have  signed  the  supplemental 
views — and  I  .shall  later  ask  leave  to  In- 
.^.ert  in  full  his  letter  in  the  F.ecord.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  should  be  so  inserted  so  that 
the  entire  House  will  have  the  informa- 
tion that  he  u-ished  to  put  to  us. 

In  particular,  in  one  paragraph  of  the 
letter,  he  states  as  follov^s: 

Concerning  the  effectiveness  of  the  volun- 
teers themselves,  I  doubt  that  there  i.s  any 
way  to  make  a  valid  judcment  without  visit- 
ing them  where  they  work. 


Well,  this  is  probably  true.  He  goes 
on  to  express  the  hope  t.iat  jjerhaps  .some 
of  us  from  the  Foreign  AITairs  Committee 
might  be  able  to  vi-sit  the  volunteers 
where  they  work. 

I  have  a  son  who  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  He  served  lor  2  years  in 
Tanzania.  I  did  visit  him  out  there  when 
lie  was  in  that  service,  and  I  was  very 
impressed  with  the  work  being  done  by 
the  Corps  in  that  area  at  that  time.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity, 
therefore,  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
various  members  of  the  area  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  would  take  the  oppor- 
tunity, whenever  possible,  to  visit  not 
only  our  Peace  Corps  installations,  and 
observe  the  programs  as  they  are  devel- 
oping in  these  countries,  but  also  to  ex- 
amine the  foreign  aid  programs,  on  the 
ground  and  to  examine  various  other  as- 
pects of  our  operations  overseas. 

I  do  not  say  that  in  any  criticism.  I  say 
it  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  point- 
ing out  that  I  do  not  think  there  is 
enough  Information  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  or  of  this  Congress 
about  the  impact  within  the  countries 
themselves  to  make  constructive  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  it  might  be  Improved 
and  better  related  to  the  overall  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

Subject  to  those  comments.  I  believe 
that  the  amount  that  is  being  asked 
for  in  this  bill  is  entirely  appropriate.  I  ^ 
think  that  this  is  a  good  program.  I  think 
it  is  a  program  which  has  produced  some 
very  beneficial  resulus  in  some  areas  to 
U.S.  interests  and  to  U.S.  foreign  policy, 
as  wen  as  to  those  who  have  the  privilege 
of  serving  in  the  Corps  themselves. 
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The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

Peace  Corps. 
Washington.  D.C.,  JxLne  10. 1968. 
Hon.  Robert  Tast,  Jr., 
House   of   Representatives. 

Dear  Bob:  I  have  read  your  supplemental 
views  on  the  Peace  Corps  contained  In  the 
June  5  Report  relative  to  H.R.  15087.  Their 
effect  has  been  depressing. 

With  regard  to  your  concern  for  salary 
levels  of  Peace  Corps  employees,  it  is  Im- 
pwrtant  to  note  that  the  number  of  P*eace 
Corps  Volunteers  on  June  30.  1963  was  4.379. 
On  April  30.  1968.  there  were  11.232  Volun- 
teers. While  our  staff  has  grown  to  support 
this  Increase,  the  percentage  of  our  staff  at 
and  above  the  grade  level  which  paid  $12,000 
in  1963  is  now  11  "c.  whereas  in  1963  that 
percentage  was  14'"  . 

Concerning  your  statement  "Poor  admin- 
istration is  slowly  choking  the  high  ideals 
that  marked  the  inception  of  the  Peace 
Corps."  I  suggest  that  a  check  with  any  of 
the  following  would  convince  you  that  Peace 
Corps  administration  is  more  effective  than 
it  has  ever  been:  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  Inspector  General  of 
Foreign  Assistance  or  any  United  States  Am- 
bassador who  has  observed  Peace  Corps  oper- 
ations over  the  past  four  or  five  years. 

Concerning  the  effectiveness  of  the  Volun- 
teers themselves.  I  doubt  there  is  any  way 
to  make  a  valid  judgment  short  of  visiting 
them  where  they  work. 

If  the  time  ever  comes  when  you  would 
be  free  to  actually  observe  the  work  of  these 
great  people.  I  am  sure  you  would  under- 
stand the  reasons  behind  Colombia  Presi- 
dent Lleras  awarding  the  Peace  Corps  last 
month  the  highest  honor  his  country  can 
bestow. 

Sincerely, 

Jack  V.\tjghn. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  HallI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recoi^nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate being  yielded  this  time  because,  like 
the  writer  oi'  the  supplemental  report.  I 
can  be  ambivalent  about  this  program, 
and  I  think  the  record  will  indicate  that 
I  have  voted  both  for  and  against  it — 
against  it  originally  and  for  it  after  it 
proved  its  ob.jectives  were  meritorious, 
in  my  opinion. 

But  I  am  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  my  physician 
colleague,  predicted  that  there  would  be 
questions  about  the  need  for  economy 
£ind,  or  retrenching.  I  think  I  would  like 
to  make  his  prediction  come  true,  be- 
cause I  surely  believe  it,  and  I  stand 
here  wondering,  at  a  time  when  the 
number  of  volunteer  trainees  is  admit- 
tedly down,  according  to  the  Director  of 
the  program,  for  whatever  his  statement 
before  the  committee  was  worth;  at  a 
time  when  the  number  of  countries 
served  in  this  mutual  relation  by  the 
Peace  Corps  has  decreased:  why  we 
should  have  a  great  increase  in  the  au- 
thorized Peace  Corps  budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  in  a  time  of  austerity,  cut- 
backs, tax  increases,  and  rescissions  in 
pipeline  funds. 

Furthermore,  I  would  like  to  know  why 
it  would  not  be  in  order  to  reduce  the 
amount  considerably  below  what  was 
actually  appropriated  and  used  last  year. 
I  think  retrenchment  in  expenditures  is 
a  pressing  national  need.  I  think  trim- 


ming the  fat  out  of  this  proposed  budget 
would  make  a  good  contribution  to  a  bet- 
ter fiscal  situation  in  our  Nation  and, 
as  was  stated  in  the  supplemental  views, 
at  the  same  time  nudge — gently — this 
agency  back  to  the  idea  from  which  it 
sprung. 

Why  do  I  say  that? 

I  say  that  completely  out  of  the  re- 
port itself.  I  say  it  from  reading  the  fact 
that  the  volimteers  will  be  reduced  from 
627  in  Micronesia  to  488  this  year,  while 
there  is  some  question  as  to  whether  they 
should  be  in  this  area,  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Interior,  in  the  first 
place. 

I  say  it  iiecause  contributions  from 
host  countries  have  not  come  up  to 
what  has  been  expected,  and  we  should 
conclude  then  that  these  countries  are 
not  as  enthusiastic  in  their  support  as 
those  who  are  taking  part  in  it. 

I  shall  not  question  the  loyalty  or  de- 
nigration with  which  volunteers  cast 
aspersion  on  our  Government  when  they 
return.  I  am  not  informed  on  this,  but 
I  am  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  high  .salaried  positions,  the 
administrative  overhead  of  the  Peace 
Corps  has,  according  to  the  report  it- 
self, gone  from  146  in  1963  for  those 
who  were  receiving  above  $12,000  per 
annum,  to  329  in  1968 — which  is  more 
than  a  100-percent  increase.  This  is  un- 
acceptable at  a  time  when  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  tightening  our  belts  and 
becoming  more  and  more  fiscally  re- 
sponsible. 

I  did  not  hear  the  testimony  of.  nor 
do  I  know  about  the  Director,  Mr. 
Vaughn's  success,  or  failure,  but  if  he 
has  adequately  explained  why  the  num- 
ber of  volunteers  and  trainees  is  down 
this  year,  then  certainly  we  do  not  need 
an  increased  authorization  of  money  for 
it. 

I  would  simply  like  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion: Why  do  we  need  more  funds  when 
the  number  of  youth  receiving  bigger 
and  bigger  administrative  salaries  in  the 
administration  of  this  program  has  in- 
creased over  100  percent  and  the  number 
of  volunteer  trainees  is  down,  and  the 
number  of  countries  serviced  is  down? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chaiiinan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  sure  whether  the  gentleman  voted 
for  the  several  Federal  pay  bills  that 
have  passed  this  Congress  since  1963. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  re- 
lieve the  gentleman's  mind  on  that.  I 
did  not. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  know  the  majority  of 
the  House  did  vote  for  them,  with  the 
result  that  a  man  who  in  1963  was  re- 
ceiving S12,000,  on  April  30  this  year  was 
receiving  814,857. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  alone  is  damning  evi- 
dence, but  the  point  at  issue  is — and 
"volunteer"  in  the  Peace  Corps  is  a  name 
by  definition — why  should  there  be  an 
increase  of  100  percent  of  people  in  the 
supergrades  in  the  first  place  if  the 
word  "volunteer"  means  anything? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Saylor]. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 


this  time  to  direct  a  question  to  either 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  the 
ranidng  minority  member.  Is  there  any 
hope  of  having  the  Peace  Corps  revise 
its  approach  in  Micronesia?  I  notice  in 
the  testimony  that  Mr.  Vaughn  gave, 
that  he  expects  to  reduce  the  number 
of  teachers  who  are  teaching  English  in 
Micronesia  but  he  expects  to  keep  the 
same  number  of  employees  in  an  admin- 
istrative capacity. 

If  there  is  any  one  good  purpose  the 
Peace  Corps  has  served  in  Micronesia  it 
has  been  to  increase  the  English  capacity 
of  the  Micronesian  children  in  the  vari- 
ous districts.  I  am  rather  disconcerted 
to  find  that  the  Peace  Corps  is  going  to 
cut  down  on  the  number  of  teachers,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  they  are  going  to 
cut  down  on  the  administrative  person- 
nel. In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  ad- 
ministration in  the  Interior  Department 
to  cover  administration  in  the  trust  terri- 
tory. I  believe  the  Peace  Corps  would  do 
a  better  job  if  it  cut  down  on  its  over- 
head and  sent  in  more  teachers. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  80  percent  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  English  language  in  this  island 
now  is  done  by  Peace  Corps  volimteers. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  realize  that. 

I  notice  on  page  7,  in  Mr.  Vaughn's 
testimony,  he  says  it  is  his  decision  to 
concentrate  on  just  certain  schools  and 
not  cover  as  many  schools  in  the  island. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct.  They 
cannot  find  replacements  for  teclinical 
volunteers  who  are  qualified  to  work  in 
agriculture,  or  as  mechanics.  They  pro- 
pose to  concentrate  the  training  of  teach- 
ers in  that  island  and  on  teaching  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  They  are  cutting  down 
on  elementaiy  teachers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  On  April  30,  1968,  the 
figure  for  volunteers  was  627.  On  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969,  it  will  go  down  to  527.  There 
has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  funds 
for  the  program.  It  is  not  all  in  admin- 
istrative costs.  It  is  estimated  fiscal  year 
1969  will  be  $4.1  million,  and  the  1968 
program  calls  for  33.636.000.  So  there  is 
a  sUght  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  this  increase  for 
1969,  the  2-year  volunteers  who  have 
completed  their  service  will  be  returning 
home.  This  means  an  increase  in  the 
funds  required  for  the  program,  to  pay 
the  travel  cost  of  the  returning  volun- 
teers and  to  send  their  replacements 
overseas.  This  is  the  main  reason  why 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  program,  to 
pay  travel  costs. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  have  not  worried  about 
the  increased  cost,  because  I  realize  there 
is  increased  transportation.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  they  are  going 
to  cut  down  on  the  one  useful  purpose 
they  serve ;  that  is,  teactiing  English. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  In  addition  to  what  the 
chairman  said,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  Is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  us  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
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mittee  have  raised  a  question  as  to  why 
Peace  Corps  volimteers  are  in  these  Is- 
lands at  all.  We  feel  that  this  should  be 
a  matter  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  We  said 
that  last  year,  and  in  our  supplemental 
news  we  made  reference  to  it  again  this 
vpfl.r 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  For  the  record  I  should 
like  to  say  that  the  reason  why  they  are 
in  Micronesia  is  that  the  Peace  Corps  it- 
self came  to  the  Interior  Department 
and  asked  for  pennission  to  send  these 
l>eople  there.  They  made  the  first  request. 
It  was  because  of  that  and  the  follow- 
up  they  are  there.  If  there  is  any  fault, 
it  is  not  with  the  Interior  Department, 
but  it  is  with  the  Peace  Corps  itself. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  we  hope  this  is  a  situation  which 
wall  be  speedily  corrected. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Peace  Corps  au- 
thorization bill  which  would  authorize 
SI  12.8  million  for  Peace  Corps  operations 
in  fiscal  year  1969.  The  granting  of  the 
authorization  requested,  which  I  .strongly 
support,  would  enable  the  Peace  Corps  to 
plan  for  a  small  but  steady  growth.  There 
is  a  far  greater  demand  for  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  around  the  world  than  the 
Peace  Corps  is  able  to  supply. 

We  are  underestimating  the  usefulness 
of  our  volunteers  and  the  hard  business 
sense  of  their  host  countries  if  we  think 
of  the  Peace  Corps  only  as  a  band  of 
yoimg  crusaders  whose  chief  value  to  us 
and  their  hosts  is  the  good  will  they 
promote. 

In  one  way.  of  course,  volunteers  are 
changing  the  way  other  iieople  think 
about  the  United  Stales.  But  I  suspect 
that  it  is  not  the  way  most  of  us  assume. 
The  United  States  is  still  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  Nation  in  the  world 
and  so  it  continues  to  be  envied  and 
feared  by  many  of  the  world's  people. 
We  are  deluding  ourselves  to  think  this 
image  will  change  in  our  lifetime. 

But  the  volunteers  have  added  some 
new  dimensions  to  the  image.  They  em- 
body proof  that  we  are  not  afraid  of 
hard  work— manual  labor— and  that  w-e 
value  substance  over  form.  And  so  they 
imoly  that  this  Nation's  progress  has 
something  to  do  with  these  attitudes.  And 
they  also  imply,  simply  by  their  presence 
in  the  remote,  hopeless  villages  of  the 
world,  that  American  ideals  are  still  very 
much  alive,  that  we  care  what  happens 
to  the  people  of  those  villages. 

But  it  is  a  striking  mark  of  the  Peace 
Co'.-ps  volunteer's  true  concern  for  others 
that  this  public  relations  function  alone 
is  not  enough. 

He  is  bent  not  on  changing  the  way 
men  think  about  the  United  States  but 
the  way  they  think  about  themselves. 

One  very  pretty  young  volunteer  de- 
scribed herself  as  having  grown  up  in  a 
"dream  world,  the  sanest,  most  sensible 
middle-class  existence  you  can  imagine." 
She  even  tried  to  break  the  spell  by  put- 
ting in  a  couple  of  years  at  Berkeley. 
"But  still,"  she  said,  "when  I  joined  the 
Peace  Corps  I  didn't  have  an  idea  in  my 
head." 

What  happened  overseas?  She  said: 
'•I  was  trying  to  help  the  people  of  my 
nllage  get  some  improvements  from  the 
government — electricity,  a  road,  a  school. 


We  would  go  down  to  city  hall  together 
to  call  on  local  officials. 

"It  was  the  first  time,"  she  said,  "that 
these  people  had  ever  set  foot  in  official 
offices,  much  less  asked  anybody  for  any- 
thing. Tliey  would  hang  their  heads  and 
let  me  do  the  talking.  But  we  kept  on 
going  and  I  kept  encouraging  them  to 
talk.  By  the  time  I  left  the  village,  they 
were  visiting  the  town  hall  alone." 

Will  this  kind  of  work  bring  peace?  I 
cannot  answer  that,  though  I  am  op- 
timistic enough  to  hope  that  it  will.  I 
think  the  Peace  Corps  it.self  would  be 
even  less  likely  to  venture  a  guess  because 
they  are  infinitely  more  realistic  today 
than  7  years  ago  about  the  nature  of 
their  approach  to  international  relations 
and  their  impact  overseas. 

They  would  tell  you,  I  think,  that  what 
they  hope  to  do  is  create  a  climate  for 
peace,  or  at  least  a  condition  for  stability, 
by  helping  give  people  this  key  to  com- 
mand of  their  own  destinies. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  learned  how 
futile  it  is  to  impose  values  and  institu- 
tions on  foreign  cultures.  All  the  volun- 
teer can  really  do  is  plant  the  idea  that 
the  individual  can  make  his  own  choice 
and  that  he  must  assume  responsibility 
for  it.  The  volunteer  cannot  determine 
what  the  choice  will  be. 

Thus  through  the  work  of  its  volun- 
teers, the  Peace  Corps  has  defined  this 
objective — changing  the  concept  men 
have  about  their  own  ability  to  act.  And 
just  arriving  at  that  definition  is  in  itself 
a  kind  of  success. 

But  liow  docs  the  Peace  Corps  prepare 
a  vcuna  man  or  woman  from  the  rela- 
tively sheltered  and  stable  existence  of 
our  college  campuses — where  more  than 
three-fourths  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
come  from — how  docs  it  prepare  them 
for  this  terrific  confrontation  with  other 
people's  self-images?  How  does  it  find 
and  train  people  who  can  affect  other 
people's  attitudes? 

First,  the  Peace  Corps  has  vastly  im- 
pixved  its  procedures  of  recruiting,  se- 
lecting, and  trriniiig  volunteers.  All  of  its 
campus  recruiting  is  done  by  former 
\olunteers,  most  of  whom  have  just  re- 
turned from  overseas  service.  Tliey  can 
offer  an  extremely  accurate  picture  of 
w^hPt  't  i.",  Mke  to  live  and  work  abroad. 
Its  training  procedures  are  also  tougher 
and  more  relevant  to  the  job  overseas 
than  ever  before.  More  of  the  training 
programs  are  now  conducted  abroad, 
some  in  the  countries  where  the  volun- 
teers will  actually  work,  others  in  train- 
ing camps  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  snd  Hawaii. 

A  minimum  of  300  hours  of  language 
instruction  is  provided  in  a  12-  to  14-week 
training  program.  Some  trainees  receive 
as  much  as  400  hours,  studying  up  to  6, 
7.  or  8  hours  a  day.  Tlie  Peace  Corps 
teaches  more  than  150  languages— lan- 
guages that  you  and  I  have  never  even 
heard  the  names  of.  And  often  the  vol- 
unteers are  required  to  continue  language 
study  after  they  arrive  on  the  job. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  also  using  great 
numbers  of  returned  volunteers  to  train 
new  volunteers  and  to  support  those  ser^'- 
inff  abroad.  Former  volunteers  are  now 
serving  as  directors  of  entire  Peace  Corps 
programs  in  seven  foreign  countries. 
Many  others  serve  on  the  staff  of  Peace 


Corps  headquarters  in  Washington  and  in 
overseas  programs. 

And  just  7 ',.2  years  ago.  there  were  no 
professionals  at  all  in  this  occupation. 
Well,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  the  Peace  Corps  is  that  you 
can  only  work  there  5  years.  It  is  a  per- 
petual springboard,  never  a  sinecure. 

And  this  leads  me  to  my  last  success 
story — one  that  holds  more  immediate 
importance  for  this  country  than  any- 
thing else  I've  said  here  about  the  work 
of  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  volunteer  returns  to  the  United 
States  today  with  ideas  that  are  vastly 
different  from  ours  about  what  develop- 
ment is,  what  other  countries'  and  other 
men's  problems  are.  where  we  might  be 
headed  astray  in  our  foreign  policy.  He 
is  not  the  same  American  who  went  off 
2  years  ago  asking  the  same  questions  he 
now  answers  with  such  understanding. 
Now,  there  are  more  returned  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  tlian  volunteers  serving 
abroad — over  17,000  here  at  home.  By 
1970,  there  will  be  50.000  returned  volun- 
teers. What  will  be  the  impact  of  these 
young  people  on  their — on  our — society? 
They  will  inject  imagination  and  new 
energy  into  public  service  and  educa- 
tion—these are  the  most  popular  career 
fields  for  returning  volunteers. 

Tliey  will  never  again  find  nonin- 
volvement  a  comfortable  or  con.scionable 
position. 

The  anatomy  of  our  power  structure 
will  be  no  mystery  to  these  \oliinteers 
because  they  have  tackled  much  older 
and  more  forbidding  power  structures  in 
other  countries. 

They  have  written  new  textbooks  and 
curriculum:  they  have  stretched  their 
imaginations  lo  find  creative  new  ways 
to  teach  in  educational  systems  that  are 
much  less  receptive  to  innov.^tion  than 
our  own. 

They  have  promoted  and  tested  new 
concepts  of  nonprofessional  imolvement 
in  public  health  programs  and  proved 
that  these  concepts  work. 

They  liave  stirred  apathetic  communi- 
ties, where  people  liave  never  heard  of 
PTA  or  Rotary  or  civic  pride,  to  accept 
responsibility  for  supportinar  schools, 
building  roads,  and  undertaking  cleanup 
campaigns. 

The  men  and  women  who  v.ent  abroad 
with  formless  ideals  understand  better 
how  to  make  commitm.ent  r.  pragmatic, 
powerful  force  lor  improving  the  quality 
of  life. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    There    being    no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 15087 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled.  I'hat  section 
3(bi  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  as  amended, 
vchlch  authorize:  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  tnat  Act.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1968"  and  •■$115,700,000"  and 
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substituting   ■•1969"   and   "$112,800,000".   re- 
spectively. 

AMENDMENT    OrFERED    BY    MR.    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On 
page  1,  line  6.  strike  out  ■$112,800,000"  and 
Insert  '$97,000,000." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
desire  to  take  a  great  deal  of  time  on 
this  amendment  for  it  speaks  for  itself. 
It  is  a  10-percent  cut  based  upon  the 
appropriation  of  S  107.5  million  made  to 
the  Peace  Corps  for  this  fiscal  year.  I  in- 
sist the  Peace  Corps  take  Its  place  in  the 
line  of  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  a  cut  in  next  year's  spending. 
Apparently  we  are  going  to  be  con- 
fronted next  week,  if  the  New  York  prim- 
ary election  is  held  as  scheduled,  with  a 
vote  on  a  10-percent  tax  increase  and  an 
alleged  $6  billion  cut  in  spending.  Where 
this  cut  is- to  be  made  I  do  not  know,  but 
this  wouki  be  a  2:ood  place  to  begin. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  over  the  contents 
of  the  report.  Mr.  Chairman.  Others  have 
done  that  before.  I  do  want  to  refer  to 
the  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Morgan  1.  who  indicated  in  his 
opening  statement  that  the  cut  I  have 
proposed  might  deprive  some  individuals 
of  becoming  Peace  Corps  volunteers: 
that  it  would  deprive  them  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  their  country. 

Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man that  I  am  interested  in  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  country,  as  I  hope  he  is.  I  am 
not  Interested  in  spending  the  taxpayers' 
money  simply  to  provide  a  place  for 
Peace  Corps  volunteers.  Some  of  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  could  very  well 
serve  their  countrv-  by  going  into  the 
Armed  Forces,  if  they  are  interested  in 
trips  abroad.  So  I  am  not  impressed  with 
the  argument  that  we  ought  authorize 
for  appropriation  here  today  .si  12.8  mil- 
lion simply  to  provide  jobs  in  foreign 
countries  for  a  comparatively  few 
individuals. 

Mr.  Chai:-man.  I  would  also  point  out 
that  this  is  another  foreign  aid  bill.  We 
have  alreadj'  spent  in  one  way  or  another 
some  $170  billion  on  foreign  aid.  and  a 
cutback  on  all  of  these  programs  is 
long  overdue.  It  is  not  within  the  capac- 
ity of  the  American  people  to  police  and 
finance  the  entire  world. 

I  repeat  that  we  are  going  to  be  con- 
fronted next  week  with  a  vote  on  a  tax 
increase  bill  carrying  with  it  a  proposal 
to  cut  $6  billion,  and  up  to  this  point 
there  is  no  evidence  that  Congress  or  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  intends 
to  slice  off  any  part  of  that  amount. 

Moreover,  oflScials  of  the  Peace  Corps 
estimate  they  will  have  some  600  to  700 
fewer  volunteers  on  the  payrolls  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  than  they  have  now.  At 
the  same  tim.e  their  tables  show  that  the 
number  of  well-paid  administrative  per- 
sonnel in  the  Peace  Corps  is  increasing 
along  with  salaries.  In  other  words,  the 
number  of  chiefs  in  this  tribe  is  increas- 
ing while  the  number  of  Indians  is 
decreasing. 

Let  me  point  out,  too,  that  unless  my 
amendment  is  adopted  the  authorization 


for  the  Peace  Corps  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1  will  be  increased  to 
S112.8  million  or  S5.3  million  more  than 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  modest  cut  of  SIO 
million  must  be  made  if  there  is  any  in- 
tention of  providing  even  a  semblance  of 
economy  in  the  operation  of  this  Govern- 
ment. I  ask  that  my  amendment  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  certainly  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
GrossI  in  part  of  his  approach  to  this. 
We  are  facing  a  real  fiscal  problem.  But 
I  think  we  are  facing  a  great  many 
other  problems  today,  also.  One  of  these 
is  the  great  cry  that  goes  up  as  to  what 
is  happening  to  the  young  people:  what 
is  happening  to  the  young  generation. 
It  would  seem  to  me.  instead  of  worry- 
ing about  some  of  those  wlio  get  the 
most  publicity  we  ought  to  take  a  look 
at  what  the  young  generation  is  really 
doing.  It  has  been  the  young  genera- 
tion that  has  made  the  Peace  Corps. 

As  one  of  those  who  were  in  on  the 
initial  debate  and  who  introduced  the 
initial  bill  when  the  Peace  Corps  was 
first  organized,  we  heard  many  of  the 
same  arguments.  I  think  if  we  will  take 
the  time  out  to  look  at  what  the  young 
people,  what  the  young  generation  is 
doing,  we  will  see  that  there  is  no  great 
generation  gap  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  patriotism  or  in  the  desire  to  do 
good  works  and  to  show  the  good  side 
of  the  United  States  to  those  people  who 
are  interested. 

So  I  hope  that  we  would  not  cut  this. 
As  long  as  we  have  young  people  and 
young  volunteers  ready  and  willing  to 
assume  hardships,  ready  to  assume  their 
responsibility  in  the  hardship  areas 
tliroughout  the  world,  then  I  think  we 
should  give  them  that  opportunity.  This 
IS  not  only  an  investment  where  the 
benefit-cost  ratio  is  the  best  bargain 
we  can  get  and  not  only  are  we  helping 
people  throughout  the  world  and  im- 
proving our  image  throughout  the  world 
of  what  America  is  really  like,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  cut  back  the 
Peace  Corps  at  this  point  when  it  is 
proving  itself  and  when  it  is  demon- 
strating to  all  those  who  wish  to  look  at 
it  that  youth  is  ready  to  accept  its  re- 
sponsibilities, then  I  think  we  would 
be  falling  back  on  our  responsibility. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross]  has  said  that  we 
have  many  problems.  Right  now  our 
committee  is  undergoing  a  troubling  re- 
evaluation  as  to  how  deep  the  cut  shall 
be  in  foreign  aid,  t>ecause  evei-yone 
kiiows  there  is  going  to  be  3>me  cut; 
evei-yone  knows  that  there  are  going  to 
be  cuts  in  everything. 

But  I  would  plead  with  the  members 
of  the  Committee  that  we  do  not  make  a 
cut  in  an  investment  in  the  youth  of 
America,  but  permit  them  to  continue  to 
cari-y  on  the  work  which  they  have  been 
doing. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  tills  legislation 
is  passed  and  fully  supported.  I  might 
say  that  not  one  single  vote  was  cast 
against  it  in  our  committee.  That  is  the 
kind  of  support  that  tlois  bill  had  in  our 
committee. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will  do 
when  we  finally  get  around  to  deciding 
just  where  the  cuts  will  be  and  where 
such  cuts  are  vital  to  sustain  our 
economy. 

However,  it  would  be  my  hope  that 
this  House  will  support  this  committee 
in  bringing  forth  this  Peace  Corps  bill, 
where  there  was  not  one  dissenting  vote 
cast  against  it  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for 
his  statement  and  to  say  that  we  should 
not  cut  this  proposed  authorization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  tMr.  Gross]  said  that 
this  would  be  a  good  place  to  cut.  But  I 
thmk,  on  the  contraiy,  that  it  would  be 
a  very  poor  place  to  cut.  Granted  that 
there  has  not  been  a  veiy  heated  debate 
on  this  bill,  I  would  think  that  this  meas- 
ure deserves  very  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  the  program  has  proved  to  be  of 
very  substantial  value  in  counti-j-  after 
countiy  which  have  been  the  recipients 
of  the  services  pronded  by  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  it  would 
be  unwise  and  certainly  unjustified  to 
make  such  a  forced  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  trainees  in  the  amount  that  i.s 
being  requested  and  I  do  hope  that  t'.ie 
amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jleld? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
weeks  ago  a  friend  of  mine  was  in  South 
America  and  he  wrote  me  to  the  effect 
that  the  Peace  Corps  was  distributing 
and  circulating  a  questionnaire  as  to 
wiiether  the  members  of  the  Peace  Corps 
were  opposed  to  the  draft  and  asking 
them  that  if  they  should  be  drafted, 
what  would  be  their  approach.  He  said 
that  all  of  them  said  that  they  would  not 
serve  under  the  draft  and  that  they 
would  give  up  their  citizenship  if  the?' 
were  forced  to  do  so. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  fa- 
miliar with  that  situation  or  any  accusa- 
tions like  that? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  that  particular  matter,  but  we  have 
gone  through  the  draft  question  before 
as  it  relates  to  members  of  the  Peace 
Corps  each  year  and  they  are  not  ex- 
cused from  the  draft.  Many  people  who 
serve  in  the  Peace  Corps  have  also  served 
in  the  Ai-med  Forces  of  these  United 
States.  And  many  people  who  have 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  are  also  ser\'ing  in  the  Peace 
Corps.  I  am  told  by  the  gentleman  that 
there  are  people  in  the  Peace  Corps  who 
would  not  want  to  go  into  the  Army.  It 
may  be  true  of  some  people.  However,  it 
is  my  opinion  that  it  would  be  unfair  to 
tar  the  Peace  Corps  with  a  brush  that 
broad,  especially  so  when  some  volun- 
teers have  already  given  their  li/es  for 
their  country. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
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Mr.  Cliairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Gr.o.-sl.  _ 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  one  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  tins  authorization,  a  fact  which 
has  not  been  stressed  or  at  least  I  have 
not  heard  it  stressed  and  that  is  this : 

We  are  requesting  a  lower  amount 
than  was  authorized  for  the  1968  fiscal 
year.  The  authorization  lor  fiscal  year 
1968  is  $115.7  million,  and  HR.  15087  au- 
tliorizes  an  appropriation  of  $112.8  mil- 
lion, so  that  this  committee  and  the 
Peace  Corps  itself  have  gone  through  a 
process  of  revision  and  have  revised  the 
fisrure  downward  by  S3  million. 

Now,  actually,  tlie  appropriation  for 
1968  was  $107  million,  and  the  figure  that 
is  proposed  in  this  amendment  is  ap- 
pioximately  $10  million  below  the 
amount  that  was  appropriated  for  the 
fi.^cal  year  1958.  It  does  seem  to  me  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
-should  be  followed,  and  that  this  is  too 
substantial  a  cut,  and  that  the  House 
should  adopt  the  committee  figure. 

I  believe  tliat  in  many  ways  when  we 
aie  talking  about  the  Peace  Corps  we 
are  talking  about  intangibles.  We  arc  not 
talking  about  .specifics,  of  commodities 
that  are  sent  abroad  or  military  a'd.  or 
something  like  that— we  are  talking,  for 
example,  about  the  image  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  effect  these  young  vol- 
unteers are  having  among  the  people  of 
these  comitries  throughout  the  world,  in 
addition  to  the  purely  altruistic  work 
that  they  are  doing  in  helping  the  indi- 
viduals of  these  countries. 

I  have  seen  these  volunteers  myself.  I 
have  seen  them  in  Chile.  I  have  .'--een 
them  in  Senegal.  I  know  the  type  of  per- 
sons they  are.  Their  feet  are  on  the 
ground.  They  are  living  among  the  peo- 
ple of  those  countries.  They  are  talking 
the  language  of  the  people  of  those 
countries. 

I  can  conceive  that  a  time  might  come 
that  we  might  desire  to  reduce  this  pro- 
srram.  and  eventually,  perhaps,  it  might 
be  eliminated,  but  I  say  that  this  is  not 
the  time  to  do  it. 

We  are  having  enough  difficulties 
throughout  the  v.-orld  today,  and  I  believe 
that  where  we  can  create  a  good  picture, 
and  where  we  can  leave  a  good  image, 
that  it  is  important  for  us  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
^-entleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  not  agree  that  with  the 
Peace  Corps  estimating  it  will  have  600 
or  700  less  volunteers  in  fiscal  1969.  that 
a  $10  million  cut  is  modest,  especially 
ti  \-iew  of  the  administration  request  for 
2.9  billion  for  foreign  aid? 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  We  have  already  cut 
t±ie  amount  from  $115  million  to  $112 
million.  The  report  shows  an  estimated 
increase  in  volunteers.  The  Committee 
m  Appropriations  itself  has  made  reduc- 
tions in  the  past,  perhaps  it  is  going  to 
do  so  again.  We  can  leave  that  to  their 
judgment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  committee  is  asking  for 


$112.8  million:  unless  my  amendment 
prevails  you  will  get  $5  million  more  than 
you  got  last  year  for  this  purpose  despite 
the  fact  that  tlie  niunber  of  volunteers 
will  be  down. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  We  have  already 
made  a  reduction  of  approximately  $3 
million  from  $115.7  million  to  $112.8 
million.  And  we  can  lea\'e  it  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  con.sider  what 
should  be  done  with  its  S107.5  million 
appropriation    for    1968. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tliat  was  the  asking  last 
year. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  believe  that  that  re- 
duction is  enough:  that  is  what  I  am 
saying. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  you  got  $107.5  mil- 
lion. 

I  would  hope  the  gentleman  would 
agree  that  a  cut  of  SIO  million  is  most 
modest,  indeed. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  where  the  ccntle- 
man  '/ets  his  figures,  but  the  fiscal  year 
estimate  is  not  down  for  1969.  It  is  up  to 
9,200.  The  way  I  read  this,  it  is  8,050  for 
fiscal  year  1968  in  the  number  of  volun- 
teers, so  that  the  estimate  for  the  fiscal 
vear  is  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  No.  On  page  6 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  On  page  5 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  has  expired. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  mo.st  modest 
amendment.  The  only  question  in  my 
mind  is  whether  or  not  it  goes  far  enough 
in  these  times  of  alleged  austerity,  cut- 
back, recisions  from  the  pipeline,  and 
decrea.sc  in  the  expenditure  budget  and 
tax  increases. 

In  order  to  straighten  out  the  record, 
and  I  am  sure  we  all  want  it  clear,  the 
budgeted  amount  for  this  year  as  I  un- 
derstand it  is  S115.700.000. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  is  in  error 
on  that.  That  was  the  authorization  for 
last  year,  if  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly. Tlie  request  this  year  is  $112,800,- 
000 — which  is  the  amount  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  is  correct — 
and  had  I  been  allowed  to  finish  my 
.sentence,  I  would  have  said  that  the 
amount  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  is  asking  this  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
is  for  $112,800,000  as  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  just  recited. 

However,  I  think  he  did  make  the 
statement,  which  I  am  sure  he  will  want 
to  correct,  that  appropriated  last  year 
there  was  $107,000,000  and  that  the 
amount  requested  was  $5,000,000  less 
than  that  amount— and  actually  it  is 
$112,800,000,  which  we  are  asking  to  be 
authorized  here  today,  which  is  roughly 
of  course  $5,000,000  more — not  less — 
than  was  appropriated  last  year. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  raise  in  sup- 


port of  the  amendment  is  the  fact  that 
the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  himself, 
when  he  was  asked  in  the  hearings  on 
pages  32  and  34.  why  the  actual  number 
of  volunteers  and  trainees  this  year,  was 
more  than  3,000  below  the  estimate  he 
gave  the  committee  when  he  testified 
tlie  year  before  said,  and  I  quote: 

I  attribute  that  very  largely  to  the  lack  of 
qualified  applicants. 

Where  in  heaven's  name  do  we  expect 
to  get  more  qualified  applicants  this 
year? 

That  is  the  question  that  is  before  us. 
whether  they  are  professional,  whether 
they  are  pedagogical,  whether  they  are 
technicians,  or  whatever  they  may  be. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  they  do  not  ex- 
pect to  get  them  because  on  ijage  33  of 
the  hearings,  in  the  table  provided  by 
officials  of  the  Peace  Corps,  they  esti- 
mate that  on  June  30,  1968  they  will 
have  11.232  volunteers.  And  they  esti- 
mate that  on  June  30,  1969,  they  will 
have  10,562. 

In  other  words,  the  present  number  of 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  will  be  decreased 

bv  600  or  700  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

'  Mr.   MONAGAN.  Mr.   Chairman,   will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
izcntleman. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  would  just  like  to 
r/oint  out  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  it 
is  estimated  that  there  will  be  at  least 
60,000  applicants.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be 
.said  how  many  of  tho.se  would  actually 
be  accepted— but  they  would  anticipate 
an  input  of  9,200  trainees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes:  but  the  Peace  Corps 
itself  15  saying  that  they  expect  to  ha\e 
-ome  600  less  on  board  next  year. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  think  the  point  is  well 
taken.  I  think  the  figures  provided  by 
the  Peace  Corps  prove  the  tiling  by  itself. 
For  example,  '.ct  me  call  your  attention 
to  page  95  of  the  hearings,  and  I  refer 
to  the  table  entitled  ■Average  Cost  Per 
Volunteer." 

From  the  year  1963  through  1969,  the 
preselection  cost  of  the  trainees,  quite 
contrary  to  some  of  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  on  the  floor— has  made 
steady  progress  and  has  advanced. 

It  is  true  that  the  postselection  train- 
ing costs— including  travel  and  so 
forth — has  gradually  declined  from 
about  $10,500  per  trainee  per  year  down 
to  just  over  58,000— and  we  are  to  be 
commended,  I  am  sure,  for  that,  although 
it  seems  quite  a  pile. 

But  the  indirect  costs  of  research  and 
everything  else  is  far  too  much,  and  the 
host"  coimtrj'  contributions  are  going 
down. 

Coupled  with  this,  gentlemen  of  the 
Committee  and  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  salary  levels 
of  the  Peace  Corps  employees  have  more 
than  doubled  since  1963.  and  the  num- 
ber of  supergrades  so  to  speak  and  vacan- 
cies—that is  at  least  those  receiving  .'sal- 
aries from  SI 2. 000  up  to  the  salary  of  a 
congressional  incumbent — has  more  than 
doubled  and  is  over  329.  convinces  me 
that  this  amendment  is  in  order. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  solicit  support  for  this 
amendment  and  I  strongly  recommend 
that  the  amendment  be  voted  up. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  in  defen.'^e 
of  his  amendment  has  referred  to  both 
the  appropriation  and  the  authorization. 
Today  we  are  taking  up  only  an  authori- 
zation bill.  The  appropriation  bill  will 
be  before  us  later  on.  This  is  not  a  SIO 
million  cut  in  this  bill.  If  I  take  S112.- 
700.000  and  put  S97  million  under  it, 
it  comes  out  with  a  cut  of  over  $15  million 
in  the  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Certainly,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
knows  where  that  fieure  comes  from.  It 
is  a  modest  10-percent  cut  in  the  figure 
of  $107,500,000  that  was  appropriated 
for  the  Peace  Corps  for  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  AiDgropriations  Committee.  This  is 
strictly  an  authorization  bill,  and  I  am 
now  quoting  authorization  figures  only. 
I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  base  your 
cuts  on  an  appropriation  bill.  This  is 
strictly  an  authorization  bill.  It  is  a  cut 
of  $15,800,000  in  the  authorization,  not 
a  SIO  million  cut.  We  do  not  know  what 
is  going  to  be  the  recommendation  of 
the  very  distinguished  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  and  how  much  they 
will  recommend  for  the  Peace  Corps.  I 
think  there  .'Should  be  seme  flexibility  so 
that  they  can  judse  what  the  appropria- 
tion should  be.  If  they  are  limited  to  fO" 
million  for  fiscal  year  1969,  they  may 
be  prevented  from  doing  justice  to  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  lov.a. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  the  gentleman  ap- 
parently wants  to  indulge  in  is  some 
horse  trading  with  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  not  from  a  horse  State, 
as  is  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  and  he 
knows  nothing  about  horses. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Back  scratching,  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  it.  with  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  do  not  know  ex- 
actly what  you  are  up  to. 

Mr.  MORG.VN.  I  am  just  saying  that 
this  is  a  cut  of  $15,700,000  in  the  authori- 
zation, and  I  do  not  think  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  camouflage  it  as  a  SIO 
million  cut.  It  is  a  $15,700,000  cut. 

Someone  said — it  may  have  been  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa — that  some  of 
these  boys  join  the  Peace  Corps  for  a 
glorified  trip  abroad,  or  in  order  to  avoid 
the  draft.  Tlie  Peace  Corps  Act  definitely 
includes  section  23,  which  states: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law  or  regulation,  service  in  the  Peace 
Corps  as  a  volunteer  shall  not  In  any  way 
exempt  such  volunteer  from  performance  of 
obligations  or  duties  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Universal   Selective  Service   Act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  have  been 
drafted  while  they  were  in  the  Peace 
Corps? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Well,  there  have  been 
a  number  of  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  mean  they  have 
been  dragged  out  of  the  Peace  Coitjs  for 
military  service? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Some  have  been 
brought  home  from  the  islands  we  were 
talking  about  a  little  while  ago. 

Mr.  GROSS.  From  Tanzania,  Ni- 
geria- 


Mr.  MORGAN.  They  are  all  subject 
to  the  draft.  It  is  up  to  the  ofBcials  of 
the  local  draft  boards. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  interested  in  economy.  It 
would  not  be  economic  for  a  man  in 
Timbuktu  to  be  brought  back  and  drafted 
into  the  Army,  when  they  can  easily  per- 
mit him  to  complete  liis  sei"vice  in  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  when  he  comes  back 
he  then  could  go  into  the  service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  saymg  they  do  not 
draft  them  out  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  GALL.'^GHER.  Tliat  is  not  what 
I  am  saying.  If  they  are  overseas,  and  it 
would  cost  the  United  States  a  large 
amount  of  money  to  send  them  there  and 
bring  them  back,  I  think  it  is  economic 
and  efficient  to  defer  their  draft  until 
their  sei-vice  and  tour  of  duty  has  been 
completed  aiid  they  have  returned  home. 
Then  they  would  go  into  tlie  service. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  think  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  the  type  of  people  we  have 
serving  in  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  My  friend,  if  you 
are  going  to  question  the  type  of  people 
who  are  serving  in  the  Peace  CoiTps.  I  do 
not  think  you  can  find  anyone  more 
dedicated  than  those  kids. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jaeld  further.  I  asked  tlie 
State  Department  about  this  some  time 
ago,  and  they  told  me  I  would  have  to 
supply  names — which  my  informant 
asked  me  not  to  do  because  it  would 
cost  him  his  job.  But  I  seriously  question, 
and  I  think  everj-one  in  this  Chamber 
should  seriously  question,  if  a  young  man 
would  rather  give  up  his  citizenship  in 
this  great  country  than  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  whether  that  man  should 
be  serving  in  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
one  challenges  that. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  furnishes  the  names.  I  will  do 
my  best  to  bring  every  one  of  those  peo- 
ple home  from  the  Peace  Corps.  I  assure 
the  gentleman  that  I  will  be  in  direct 
contact  with  the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  .see  if  we  cannot  get  those  in- 
dividuals out  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  ili- 
vision  I  demanded  by  Mr.  Gross),  there 
were — ayes  29,  noes  32. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mr.  Natcher,  Chainnan  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  ■; 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commn- 
tee,  having  had  under  consideration  I'r.e 
bill  <H.R.  150871,  to  authorize  the  i'li- 
ther  amendment  of  the  Peace  Corps  .•\ct. 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1214.  ip 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  \ho 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  engrossment  ..:.  i 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.*.-  u 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read     . 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECO.MMIT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  rin- 
posed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  .•■ 
present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Clerk  will  reixirt 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gross  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H  :' 
15087  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affa:r. 
with  Instructions  to  report  the  .=a)ne  b;i  .-. 
to  the  House  forthwith  with  tlie  follow.-i'^- 
amendment:  On  the  lirst  page,  line  6.  strl.ke 
".3112.800,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  therr  : 
"S97,000,000," 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  liif 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Tlie  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  iiave  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  ,o 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  "i 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  tn-esent. 

The  SPEAKER.  E-v1d?ntly  a  quorum  :? 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  door.-. 
the  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  179.  nays  187,  not  voting  67. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  185) 

YEAS— 179 
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Abbltr 

Brown.  Mich. 

Denney 

.Abernethy 

Brown.  Ohio 

Derwir.ski 

Adair 

BrovhiU,  N.C. 

Devlne 

Anderson,  HI. 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Dickinson 

Arderson, 

Buchanan 

Dole 

Tenn. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Dorn 

Ardrews,  Ala. 

Burleson 

Dowdy 

Arends 

Burtor..  Utah 

Downing 

Ashmore 

Bush 

Duncan 

Baring 

Bvrr.es,  Wis. 

Edwards.  Ala, 

Bates 

Cabell 

Edwards,  La. 

Battln 

Casey 

Erlenborn 

Belcher 

Chamberlain 

Eshleman 

Bennett 

Clancy 

Everett 

Berry 

Clawson,  Del 

Findley 

Belts 

Collier 

Fisher 

Bevill 

Colmer 

Flynt 

Blanton 

Cramer 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Bray 

Curtis 

Fountain 

Brinkley 

Davis,  Ga. 

Fuqua 

Brock 

Davis.  Wis. 

Gallfianakis 

Brotzman 

de  la  Garza 

Gardner 

Gathlngs 
Good  ling 
Griffin 
Gross 
Grover 
Gurney 
Hagar. 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Harsha 
Her.derson 
Herlorg 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

jarman 

johreon,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Keith 

King,  N.T. 

Kleppe 

Kornegay 

Kuykendall 

Kvl 

Laird 

Landnim 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lioyd 

Long,  La, 

Luker.5 

McCloskey 

McClure 


McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
Marsh 
May 
Mayne 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Ml/e 

Montgomery 
Moore 

Morris.  N.  Mex. 
Morton 
M>  ers 
O'Konski 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Pettis 
Poage 
Poff 
Pollock 
Pool 

Price.  Tex. 
Purcell 
Quie 
QuiUen 

Hai;dall 
Rarick 
Reid.  111. 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

NAYS— 187 


Scherle 

Schi.eebeli 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

smith.  N,Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Si.>  der 

Springer 

Steed 

Steit^er,  Ariz. 

Stephei-s 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif, 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wisglns 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Zion 
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.\dams 
.Addabbo 
,\lbert 
.\i.drews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ar.nunzio 
-Ashley 
.Aspinall 
Barrett 
Blester 
Bk^ckburn 
Hlatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
B.-asco 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Button 
Bvrne.  Pa. 
C.ihlll 
Cark 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Cleveland 
cohelan 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daniels 
Delaney 
DeUenback 
Dent 
Diegs 
Dmgell 
Dor.ohue 
Dow 
Dulski 
Dwj-er 
Sckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Each 

Evans,  Colo. 
Fallon 
Pascell 
Feighan 
Hood 
Foley 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Gannatz 
Giaimo 

CXIV- 


Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Gray 

Green.  Orcp. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Gude 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Haniia 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Havs 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Mass 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

HoUfield 

Hortoi; 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

King,  Calif. 

KLrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Leggett 

Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McDade 

McFall 

MacGregor 
.  Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Mathias,  Calif 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Meskill 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 
Morse.  Mass. 

Mosher 
Moss 
Natcher 
Nedzl 


Nix 
Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Patman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Philbln 
Pike 
Pirnle 
Price.  Ill 
Pryor 
Pucinskl 
Railsback 
Rees 

Reld,  N.Y, 
Reuss 
.  Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rlegle 
Robison 
Rodino 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Ron  an 

Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
.  Sandman 
Schweiker 
Schwengel 
Sisk 
Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Stafford 
Staegers 
Stanton 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Tr.ft 
Tiernan 
Tunney 
Udall 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Vigorlto 
Waldle 
Watts 
Whalen 
White 
Wldnall 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Ashbrook 

Hansen,  Idaho 

O'Hara.  111. 

Ayres 

Hardy 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Bell 

Harrison 

Passman 

Bingham 

Hawkins 

Pelly 

Boggs 

Hubert 

Pepper 

Bolton 

Holland 

I'lckle 

Bow 

Ichord 

Podell 

B  rati  em  as 

Karsten 

Relfel 

Carey 

Kazen 

Resnlck 

Caxter 

Kelly 

Rooney,  NY. 

Cederberg 

Kyros 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Celler 

McCuUoch 

Rosenthal 

Conyers 

McMillan 

St.  Onge 

Corman 

Macdonald, 

Scheuer 

Cowger 

Mi.ss. 

Stuckey 

Daddario 

Martin 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dawson 

Mathias.  Md. 

Tenzer 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Michel 

Thompson,  N  J 

Farb.steln 

Mir.shall 

Vander  Jagt 

Fino 

Murphy,  111. 

Waggonner 

Gettys 

Murphy,  NY. 

Willis 

Gill^ert 

Nelsen 

Young 

Halleck 

Nichols 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
i  f^tiCd 
The   Clerk   announced    the   following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  W.tggonner  for,  with  Mrs.  Kelly  against. 

Mr.  Pas.sman  for.  v/lth  Mr,  Celler  against. 

Mr.  Carter  for,  ■with  Mr.  Pepper  against. 

Mr.  Stuckey  for.  with  Mr.  Brademas 
against. 

Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mrs.  Bolton  against. 

Mr.  Bow  for,  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York 
against. 

Mr.  McMillan  for,  ■a'lth  Mr.  Relfel  against. 

Mr.  Harrison  for.  with  Mr.  Boggs  against. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  St.  Onge 
against. 

Mr.  Gettvs  for,  with  Mr.  Bingham  against. 

Mr.  Nichols  for,  with  Mr.  Podell  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Ayres, 
Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Cowger. 
Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Farbsteln  vith  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr.  Carev  with  Mr.  Fino. 
Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Cederberg, 
Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Pelley. 
Mr.  Murphy  oi  New  York  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 
Mr.  Pickle  v,nth  Mr.  McCuUoch. 
Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Martin. 
Mr,  Ten.-'.er  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  Kvros  with  Mr,  Minshall. 
Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Holland. 
Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Rooney  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Karsten. 

Mr.    PURCELL    and    Mr.    BLANTON 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  doors  were  opened. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The   question   was   taken:    and   there 
xvere — yeas  293,  nays  61,  not  voting  79, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  1861 
YE.AS — 293 


Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Belts 
Blester 
Blackburn 
B'antcn 
Blatink 
Botrps 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bra  SCO 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Brovhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va, 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Biu-ton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cahlll 

Ch.unberlaln 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Con.ahle 
Corte 
Corbett 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Denney 

Derwlnskl 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulski 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala, 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Eilbere 

Erlenborn 

Ef«h 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Pascell 

Feighan 

Findley 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford. 
WUliam  D. 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

GaUfianakls 

Gallagher 

Gajmatz 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

doodling 

Grav 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Gritnths 


Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
hchmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wasb, 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holifield 
Morton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hur.uate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson,  Pa 
Jones,  Ala. 
Karth 

Ka.stenjneler 
Kee 
Keith 

Klnp,  Calif. 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 
Klixzynskl 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kyi 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lloyd 
Lore,  Md. 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Marsh 

Mathias,  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Meskill 
Miller,  calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mize 

Monagan 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris.  N  Mex. 
Morse.  Mass. 
Mosher 
Moss 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nix 
Olsen 

O'NeiU.  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Patman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Philbln 
Pike 

NAYS— 61 


Pirnle 

I  oft 

Pollock 

1  rice.  111. 

Pryor 

Pucinskl 

Pvircell 

Qule 

Kailsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reid.  NY. 

Iteuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Robison 

Rodino 

Boirers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

nostenkowald 

Roth 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

smith,  Calif, 

smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  .N'  Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Springer 

Statford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

jteed 

Stclger.  Ariz. 

Stelcer.  Wis. 

.Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

SulUvan 

Talt 

Talcott 

Tavlor 

Teague,  CallX. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

TIcrnan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vigorlto 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

WidnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wriaht 
Wvatt 
Wvdler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Adams 
Albert 

Anderson.  HI. 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 


An<irews, 
N.Da.k 
Annunzio 
.\rends 
Ashley 


Ashmore 

.Aspinall 

Barrett 

Bates 

Battln 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Baring 

BcvlU 

Brinkley 

Burleson 

CabeU 


Casey 

Collier 

Colmer 

Curtis 

De\lne 

Dlcklru.on 

Dorn 

Dowdy 


Downing 

Duncan 

Everett 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Gardner 

Gathlnga 

Griffin 
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Grose 

Ourney 

Hagan 

Haley 

HaU 

Harsha 

Herlong 

Hull 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones.  N  C 

King,  N.Y 

Kuyker.dall 


Adair 

Addabbo 

A&hbrook 

Avres 

Bell 

Bingham 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Carey 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cowger  •    ■ 

Daddarlo-. 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Deller.baclc 

Dent 

Evlns,  Tenr 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Pino 

Getrvs 
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Lennon 

LLpsconnb 

Lona.  La 

Montgomery 

Morton 

O'Koaskl 

ONeal.  Ga. 

Passman 

Poage 

Pool 

Price,  Tex. 

Quillen 

Rarick 
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Held.  HI. 
Relnecke 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Satterfleld 

Snyder 

Tuck 

Utl 

Walker 

Watson 

Whltten 


Gilbert 

Halleck 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Hawkine 

Havs 

Hubert 

Holland 

Irhord 

Karsten 

Kazen 

Kelly 

KyroB 

Mcculloch 

McMU.ar. 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
M.adden 
Martin 
Maihias.  Md. 
Michel 
Mlr.k 
Mm  shall 
Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy,  NY. 
Myers 


.NT. 
,  Pa. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced 


Nelser 

Nichols 

O'Hara,  Dl. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Picltle 

Poaell 

Reifel 

Resnlck 

Rooney. 

Rooney, 

Rosenthal 

Roudebiish 

St.  Ocge 

Scheuer 

Stuclcey 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

WaaKonner 

W11118 

Young 

Zion 


the  following 


motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  1214,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  2914  <  to  authorize  the  fur- 
ther amendment  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    -MORGAN 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofTer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Motion  offered  by  Mr.  Morgan:  Strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  2914  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
15087,  as  passed,  as  follows: 

"That  section  3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 
Ba  amended,  which  authorizes  appropriations 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  that  Act,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '1968'  and  '$115,700,- 
000'  and  substituting  '1969'  and  '$112,800,- 
000',  respectively." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  'H.R.  15087  i  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


pairs : 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Waggonner  ag.ilnst. 

Mrs.  KpHv  for.  with  Mr.  Stuckey  against. 

Mr.  Pepper  for.   with  Mr.   Carter  against. 

Mrs.  Bolton  for.  with  Mr.  McMillan  against. 

Mr.  Adair  for.  with  Mr.  Teague,  Texas 
against. 

Mr,  Bridemas  for.  with  Mr.  Hebert  against. 

Mr.  Rooney,  New  Tork.  for,  with  Mr. 
Nichols  against. 

Mr.  Addatbo  for.  with  Mr.  Ichord  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Youna;  w:th  Mr   Cowger 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Zion. 

Mr  Gettys  with  Mr.  Reifel. 

Mr  Kazan  with  Mr  Roudebush. 

Mr.  KvTOS  with  Mr.  NeUen. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  witii  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Willis  wiih  Mr  M.irtln. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Haxrison. 

Mr.  Fickle  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Cederberg. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Mlnshall. 

Mr    V'.nik  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Dawson.      | 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Paxbstein. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Tenzer. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Kaxsten. 

Mr.  DICKINSON  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay."  The  result  of  the 
vote  was  announced  as  above  recorded.  A 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  BAL- 
ANCE OF  THIS  WEEK  AND  WEEK 
OF  JUNE  17 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  if  he  will  kindly  advise 
as  to  the  program  for  tomorrow  and  next 
week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  act- 
ing minority  leader,  as  previously  an- 
nounced, there  will  be  appropriate  cere- 
monies commemorating  Flag  Day  to- 
morrow. 

We  will  ask  to  go  over  from  tomorrow 
until  Monday. 

The  program  for  Monday  is  as  fol- 
lows ; 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 

There  are  six  suspensions: 

H.R.  6589.  to  insure  that  public  build- 
ings are  designed  to  be  accessible  to  the 
physically  handicapped: 


HR.  16358,  addition  to  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art: 

H.R.  7329,  Guam  Elective  Governor 
Act: 

S.  450,  Virgin  Islands  Elective  Gov- 
ernor Act; 

H.R.  15562,  farm  real  estate  loans  on 
leased  lands  in  Hawaii;  and 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  785,  re- 
lating to  the  pay  of  the  Capitol  Police 
for  duty  performed  in  emergencies. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day. 

Also  scheduled  for  Tuesday  are  two 
bills: 

H.R.  3306.  to  grant  the  Pueblo  de  Taos 
Indians  in  New  Mexico  trust  title  to  cer- 
tain lands — open  I'ule,  1  hour  of  debate; 
and 

S.  1028,  Federal  employment  condi- 
tions for  former  employees  of  agricul- 
tural county  committees — open  rule,  1 
hour  of  debate. 

Wednesday:  The  public  works  and 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  appropria- 
tion bUl,  fiscal  year  1969. 

Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the  week : 

H.R.  15414,  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968 — conference  report, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time  and 
any  further  program  will  be  announced 
later. 

ADJOURNMENT  OVER  FROM  FRIDAY 
TO  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Hou.-^e 
adjourns  tomorrow,  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reser^•inl 
the  right  to  object,  what  has  happenfc: 
to  the  bill  with  respect  to  permits  lf<. 
establishing  so-called  cities  or  camps  on 
Government  property?  Is  this  bill  not 
programed  again  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  had  been  programed 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  not  programed  I'oi- 
next  week? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  ^'en- 
tleman  j-ield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemai", 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  announce  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa  and  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  because  c: 
extenuating  circumstances  downtown  in 
various  Government  departments,  wi 
felt  it  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
countrj-  to  put  off  this  legislation  for  this 
week. 

There  are  certain  negotiations  going  on 
administratively  under  existing  law  that 
we  think  would  take  care  of  the  problem. 
If  not,  we  can  certainly  bring  the  legis- 
lation back  at  a  future  date. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  one  bill  that 
will  not  be  extenuated  out  of  existence, 
will  it? 

Mr.  GRAY.  So  far  as  the  chairman  o: 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds  is  concerned,  the  gentle- 
man addressing  you  now,  sir,  I  think  we 
need  legislation  in  the  event  that  the 
negotiations  fail  administratively. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  that  the  legisla- 
tion Is  badly  needed.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  not  at  this  time 
inquire  into  the  extenuating  circimi- 
stances,  because  I  can  probably  read 
them  in  the  newspapers. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  another  question.  I  be- 
lieve he  said  the  tax  package  will  come 
up    on    Wednesday    next    provided    a 

rule 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Thursday  next. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Thursday  next? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Thursday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  will  be  after  the 
New  York  primary  election. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  understand  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  is  hearing  that  matter 
on  Tuesday,  which  is  the  date  of  the  New 
York  primary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  that  is  on  the  day  of 
the  New  York  primary,  but  considera- 
tion of  the  measure  on  the  House  floor 
•,vill  come  after  that  primary  as  sched- 
uled. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH         CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY    NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  to  dispense  with  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATION  FACING  CRITICAL  EMER- 
GENCY BECAUSE  OF  A  LACK  OF 
MERCHANT  SHIPS 


Mr.   GARMATZ.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  I  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  .SPEAKER.  Is  there  otaiection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
often  warned  that  this  Nation  is  facing  a 
critical  emergency  because  of  a  lack  of 
sufficient  merchant  ships.  Other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  as  well  as  industry  ex- 
perts, have  also  voiced  similar  warnings. 
Despite  the  very  real  threat  of  a  rapid- 
ly expanding  Soviet  merchant  marine, 
which  constitutes  a  menace  to  the  entire 
free  world,  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine is  continuing  on  a  dangerous  course 
of  obsolescence  and  decline.  But  for  some 
strange  reason,  this  verj'  real  threat  and 
this  very  dangerous  decline  is  not  taken 
.'seriously  by  many  of  America's  leaders 
and  administrators. 

I  have  also  repeatedly  warned  that  this 
Nation  cannot  depend  upon  foreign 
maritime  pow-ers  to  transport  goods  es- 
sential to  our  national  defense  and  na- 
tional economy.  But  these  warnings  have 
also  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 
In  light  of  this  disturbing  high  level  in- 


difference, I  think  it  is  important  to  draw 
attention  to  an  incident  which  occurred 
this  past  week  in  my  home  port  of  Balti- 
more. A  British-flag  ship,  manned  by  a 
Pakistani  crew,  was  loading  military 
cargo  for  the  Far  East.  The  foreign  crew 
walked  off  the  shij)— after  it  was  partial- 
ly loaded— and  said  they  would  not  sail 
the  vessel  into  dangerous  waters.  They 
also  reportedly  said  they  did  not  want  to 
offend  the  Chinese  Communi.st  friends. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service  admitted  the 
ship  was  being  used  to  cany  military 
cargo  because  no  American  ships  were 
available.  He  also  said  it  was  not  un- 
usual for  foreign-flag  ships  to  carry- 
American  military  cargo.  I  intend  to  ask 
MSTS  for  a  full  report  on  the  Baltimore 
incident. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add.  this 
is  not  the  first  time  foreign  crewmen 
have  refused  to  sail  ships  canying  Ameri- 
can military  cargo. 

How  long  do  we  have  to  tolerate  this 
.situation?  How  long  will  we  refuse  to  see 
the  danger,  and  refuse  to  revitalize  the 
American  merchant  marine? 

In  the  troubled  limes  in  which  we 
live— when  international  politics  and  na- 
tions are  so  unstable— it  should  be  obvi- 
ous we  cannot  even  depend  on  .so-called 
allies  to  help  us  in  times  of  emergency. 

I  think  it  is  a  national  disgrace,  when 
the  most  affluent  nation  in  the  world 
cannot  afford  to  provide  enough  ships  to 
protect  its  own  vital  interests. 

Despite  these  glaring  weaknesses,  the 
American  merchant  marine  is  still  the 
victim  of  budgetary  strangulation,  indif- 
ference, and  even  outright  ho.'^tiliCy.  In 
.■^pite  of  incidents  like  this,  which  should 
alarm  eveiw  tliinking  American  to  the 
need  for  immediate  action,  no  action  is 
forthcoming. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senate  vote  on 
June  11,  which  drastically  reduced  marl- 
time  authorizations  for  fi.scal  year  1969. 
and  practically  destroyed  ship  construc- 
tion programs  for  that  period,  is  difficult 
to  comprehend  in  view  of  our  desperate 
need  of  new  merchant  ships. 

Are  our  leaders  so  callous  that  they  are 
willine  to  risk  America's  economic  health 
and  national  defene  by  making  ruthless 
cuts  in  an  already  meager  budget — all 
for  the  sake  of  what  they  call  economy? 
Perhaps  it  will  take  a  few  more  inci- 
dents like  the  Pakistani  walkoff  in  Balti- 
more to  awaken  the  American  people  to 
a  very  real  emergency  which  threatens 
this  Nation.  Then  perhaps  those  leaders 
who  are  now  so  blind  will  .see  the  light: 
perhaps  we  will  get  the  action  we  need, 
and  perhaps  we  will  finally  get  sufficient 
congressional  support  to  force  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  long-range  maritime  pro- 
gram to  revitalize  the  obsolete  American 
merchant  marine. 

I  w-ould  like  to  insert  related  news- 
paper articles  from  the  Baltimore  Sun 
and  the  Baltimore  News-American  into 
the  Record.  I  would  like  to  add  that,  al- 
though these  Pakastani  crewmen  finally 
agreed  to  sail  the  vessel,  it  was  only  after 
assurances  they  would  not  have  to  saU 
into  Vietnamese  waters.  In  other  words, 
we  still  cannot  depend  on  these  foreign- 
ers to  deliver  the  goods — especially  in  an 
emergency. 
The  articles  follow: 


IFrom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  June  12.  19681 
Thirty-two  Pakistanis  Protest  Ship  Mis- 
sion Here,  Expressing  Fear  Over  Korean 
Destination.  They  Walk  Ofk  Job 


(By  Alan  Z.  Forman) 

Thirty-two  Pakistani  seamen  walked  oSf 
their  ship  vesterday  to  protest  the  sched- 
uled shipment  of  United  States  military 
equipment  to  South  Korea 

The  objection,  according  to  various  mem- 
bers of  the  crew,  was  based  on  the  fear  of 
sailing  in  "dangerous  waters"  and  on  what 
they  called  their  country's  "friendly  rela- 
tions" with  Communist  China. 

The  crew  members  of  the  British  vessel 
Avis  Ornls  stationed  themselves  at  a  Dun- 
dalk  Marine  Terminal  berth,  packed  and 
ready  to  return  to  Pakistan  at  '2:30  P.M. 
halting  the  loading  of  army  trucks  and  jeeps. 

REMAIN     ADAMANT 

Although  thev  return  to  the  ship  after 
discussing  the  Issue  with  Robert  E.  Perkins, 
assistant  district  director  of  the  Justlc  De- 
partment's Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  the  men  remained  adamant  In  their 
refusal  to  sail  the  ship. 

This  attitude  was  maintained  late  Into  the 
night  as  they  awaited  the  arrival  here  of  the 
Pakistani  consul  in  New  York,  whose  pres- 
ence the  crew  requested. 

spokesmen  for  the  crew  indicated  they 
might  refuse  to  sail  the  ship  even  if  the  con- 
sul advised  them  to  do  so. 

A    CERTAIN    AMOUNT 

According  to  William  Saunders,  the  chief 
officer,  the  men  have  been  offered  "a  certain 
amount"  of  extra  pay  to  all  the  ship.  Tlie 
crew  rejected  this  overture,  pending  the  ar- 
rival of  the  consul  from  New  York. 

One  crewman,  who  asked  not  to  be  Identi- 
fied, said  'If  somebody  killed  me,  how  can  I 
take  the  money?"  Another  seaman  said  "I 
don't  trust  the  captain."  adding  that  most 
of  the  other  men  "feel  the  same  way." 

With  regard  to  the  ship's  departure,  a 
sailor  snid  "we  are  all  of  one  opinion  ...  If 
the  consul  guarantees  our  safety,  we  will 
go  "  He  did  not  explain  how  I'lls  could  be 
done,  prompting  one  of  the  officers  to  sug- 
gest that  the  men  were  In  fact  trying  to  se- 
cure additional  money. 

"PCBBLO"    SEIZURE    CITED 

Although  some  of  the  men  alluded  to  the 
seizure  by  North  Korea  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo 
early  this"  venr  as  a  reason  for  their  concern, 
they  also  expressed  anxiety  over  the  nature 
of  their  relntlons  with  Communist  China. 

One  sailor  said,  "it  is  my  Government.  I 
must  help  it.  In  Pakistan  the  Goverrunent 
doesn't  worry  for  you:  you  worry  for  Gov- 
ernment." ,T    1*   J 

Comparing  the  situation  with  the  United 
States  involvement  In  Southeast  Asia,  an- 
other seaman  said  "American  ships  must 
go"  to  Vietnam  but  that  American  seaman 
"can  afford  to  go  to  danger  places  " 

IFrom  Baltimore  News  American,  June   12, 

1968) 
REBEL  Crewmen  Agree  To  Sail  From  Port 

■nie  Pakistani  crewmen  who  yesterday  de- 
manded lo  be  flown  home  rather  than  carry 
United  States  military  supplies  to  Vietnam 
have  agreed  to  sail  from  Baltimore  tonight. 

The  32  rebelling  crewmen  were  promised 
by  the  captain  of  the  British  freighter  S.  S. 
Avis  Ornls  that  the  ship  would  not  sail  In 
Vietnamese  waters. 

That  assurance,  plus  the  exhortation  of 
the  Pakistan  consul  general,  who  flew  into 
Baltimore  late  yesterday,  apparently  caUned 
the  crewmen. 

The  consul  general  talked  with  the  crew 
last  night  after  they  had  been  hustled  back 
on  the  ship  by  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Ser\'lce  officials. 

The  crew  members  had  left  the  ship  yester- 
day afternoon  and  v.-ere  milling  about  the 
dock  with  their  bags  packed,  demanding  to 
be  flown  bp.ck  to  Pakistan. 
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The  ship  was  almost  completely  loaded 
with  military  equipment — mostly  vehicles 
and  construction  equipment — for  shipment 
to  South  Korea  and  Vietnam,  when  the  crew 
walked  off  the  vessel,  berthed  at  the  Dundalk 
Marine  Terminal. 

One  Pakistani  crewman  said  his  nation  Is 
"a  trlend"  of  Communist  China  and  the  crew 
does  not  wish  to  offend  a  friendly  country. 
He  added  that  the  crewmen  fear  for  their 
Uvea  and  do  not  wish  to  enter  "dangerous 
waters."  He  noted  that  North  Koreans  cap- 
tured an  American  ship  some  months  ago, 
an  obvious  reference  to  the  Pueblo  Incident. 
The  English-speaking  crew  member  said 
the  crew  will  demand  to  be  flown  home  to 
Pakistan. 

•We  are  not  getting  enough  money  to 
risk  o'.ir  lives."  he  said. 

Asked  whether  the  crew  would  sail  If  a 
bonus  were  offered,  he  replied  that  "Ameri- 
cans will  do  anything  for  money,  but  not 
us." 

John  Kopp.  International  Longshoremen's 
Association  Atlantic  Coast  District  vice  presi- 
dent, who  is  president  of  the  AFL-CIO  Port 
Coordinating  Council  in  Baltimore,  and 
Tliomas  Martinez.  National  Maritime  Union 
port  agent  4nd  council  secretary,  have  called 
;i  special  meeting  today  and  will  lodge  "a 
verv'  strong  protest"  with  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

They  noted  that  military  cargo  must  by 
law  be  shipped  aboard  American  ships  when- 
ever available  and  said.  "We  have  i\jmerlcan 
ships,  why  put  this  cargo  on  foreign  ships?" 
Rep.  Edward  A.  Garmatz  (D..  Md.).  chair- 
man of  the  House  Merch.int  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  expressed  his  disgust 
and  said  he  is  "deeply  concerned"  but  not 
■iurprised"  at  the  incident. 

Similar  Incidents  have  repeatedly  occurred 
at  West  Coast  ports,  where  American  military 
cargo  shipments  have  been  given  to  foreign 
ships  only  to  have  the  foreign  crews  refuse 
to  carry  it. 

Rep.  Garmatz  said  he  has  warned  on  many 
occiLSlons  that  this  nation  cannot  entrust  its 
vital  defense  shipments  to  foreign  vessels. 

■This  Incident  is  an  excellent  example  of 
why  we  must  get  administrative  action  now 
on  a  positive  maritime  program  to  revitalize 
an  all-Amerlcan  merchant  marine."  he  said. 
"Unless  this  action  comes  soon.  America's 
defense  and  America's  conomlc  health  will 
depend  upon  the  whims  of  foreign  marl- 
time  powers." 

He  said  his  committee  will  investigate  the 
incident.  The  committee  has  been  attempt- 
ing to  pass  legislation  to  upgrade  the  Ameri- 
can fleet  .uid  has  been  active  in  seeking  en- 
forcement of  laws  restricting  government- 
sponsored  cargoes  to  US.  flag  ships. 

The  AFL-CIO  Port  Coordinating  Council 
is  composed  of  the  ILA.  NMU.  International 
Organization  of  Masters.  Mates  and  Pilots, 
Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Association, 
American  Radio  Association  and  the  Indus- 
trial Union  of  Marine  Shipbuilding  Workers 
of  America. 


CRITICISM  OF  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 
UNWARRANTED 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ts  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  said  that  it  is  the  tall  tree  that  at- 
tracts the  lightning  rod.  In  the  context  of 
our  politics  the  ■tall  tree"  of  Govern- 
ment is  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  But  at  no  time  In  the  history  of 


our  Nation  as  now  has  this  been  as  true. 
Those  of  us  serving  on  this  level  of  gov- 
ernment have  been  well  aware  of  the 
intensity  of  feeling,  the  undiluted  hatred, 
the  outpouring  of  vituperation  that  have 
been  registered  both  publicly  as  well  as 
privately  toward  Presidents  Harry  Tru- 
man, John  Kennedy,  and  Lyndon  John- 
son. 

Frustrated  and  bewildered  individuals 
sometimes  show  a  tendency  or  manifes- 
tation to  use  public  figures,  especially 
Presidents  as  "pin  cushions"  into  which 
to  prick  their  frustrations  and  release 
their  aggi-essive  emotions. 

But  I  truly  believe  that  no  President, 
■a.t  lea.st  in  recent  history,  has  been  as 
much  a  victim  of  this  Ameiican  phe- 
nomenon as  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  In  my 
opinion,  just  a  comparatively  few  months 
ago.    President   Johnson   was   as   much 
assassinated  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  From 
the  strident  cries  of  the     hippies"  and 
■acid  heads."  to  moi-e  .supposedly  i-espon- 
.sible  individuals  he  was  literally  accused 
of  personally  being  i-esponsible  for  eveiT- 
thing  from  the  tragedy  of  'Vietnam  to 
crime  on  the  streets,  to  the  "moral  de- 
cline" of  the  Nation — even  to  carbuncles. 
Therefore,  it  is  refreshing  to  see  an 
aiticle  written  by  a  penetrating  wi'iter  in 
San  Antonio.  Mr.  Manuel  Ruiz  Ibanez,  a 
highly  cultivated  citizen,  with  a  complete 
grasp  and  command  of  both  English  and 
Spanish.    Under    unanimous    consent    I 
place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  fol- 
lowing aiticle.  which   appeared  in  the 
San  Antonio  Sun  on  June  6.  1968: 
President    Johnson's    CRmcs    Have    Failed 
To  Offer  Alternatives 
I  By  M.  Riiiz  Ibanez) 
"If  you  can  keep  your  head  when  all  ?bout 
you  people  are  losing  theirs  and  blam- 
ing it  on  you. 
If  you  can  fill  the  unforgiving  minute  with 
sixty  seconds'  wortli  of  distance  run. 
Yours  ts  the  Earth  and  everything  that's  in 
It.   and — which   is   more — you'll    be   a 
Man,  my  son!" 

This  extract  from  Rudyard  Kipling's  "IF" 
covUd  very  well  be  applied  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
who  was  bitterly  criticized  for  almost  everv- 
thing  he  did.  until  he  announced  that  he 
would  not  seek  nor  accept  the  nomination  to 
seek  re-election. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if  anyone 
objectively  assesses  his  performance  as  presi- 
dent, he  wouldn't  be  able  to  find  much  fault 
with  the  great  Texan,  everything  considered. 

He  has  been  violently  criticized  for  the 
U.S.  participation  in  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
but  even  his  most  violent  critics  have  not 
been  able  to  come  up  with  a  solution  to  the 
problem,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  country's  involvement  was  not  his  do- 
ing, and  he  repeatedly  has  voiced  willingness 
to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  in  an  honorable 
manner. 

North  Vietnam,  however,  has  stalled  at 
the  peacs  talk  table  and  has  insisted  on  con- 
ditions which  no  country  with  dignity  and 
self  respect  would  accept.  Every  cease  fire 
has  been  used  to  increase  the  infiltration 
of  South  Vietnam,  a  maneuver  which  Is  being 
used  even  now.  while  peace  talks  are  being 
held. 

If  anyone  has  the  -solution  to  such  a  prob- 
lem he  is  committing  treason  by  not  coming 
forth  with  it  But  the  fact  is  there  Is  no  easy 
solution  to  the  complicated  entanglement 
In  Southeast  Asia,  short  of  getting  out  at 
North  Vietnam's  own  terms  and  handing  all 
of  Southeast  Asia  to  the  Communists  on  a 
sliver  platter. 


He  has  been  harshly  criticized  and  at- 
tacked for  allegedly  not  solving  the  problems 
of  the  minorities,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
Presldent  Johnson  has  done  more  to  allevlatp 
their  problems  and  upgrade  their  peoples 
than  all  previous  presidents  put  together. 

In  the  case  of  Mexican-Americans,  he  has 
developed  and  designed  a  multitude  of  proj- 
ects at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  if  they  haven't  been  100  per  cent 
effective  it  certainly  is  not  his  fault. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  all  recognize  the 
President's  good  faith  and  his  efforts  to  better 
aU  the  people,  while  realizing  that  no  coun- 
try in  the  world,  not  even  the  richest,  ca:- 
solve  all  its  problems  overnight,  especlallv 
when  communism  lurks  at  every  turn. 

The  leaders  of  aggression  are  banking  on 
two  things  to  "bury"  us:  disunity  from 
within  and  attrition  through  a  series  o: 
fronts  and  infiltration  even  in  our  backyard 
such  as  the  case  of  Cuba,  which  did  not  occur 
In  the  time  of  President  Johnson. 

The  day  may  come  when  many  of  ib 
could  wish  that  we  had  another  President 
Johnson  in  the  White  House. 
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TALCOTT  URGES  RESTORATION  OF 
CONGRESSIONAL  EXPATRIATION 
AUTHORITY 

Mr.   TALCOTT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanmious  consent  to  addro.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneou.s 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  sjentleman  from 
Mai-yland.^ 
There  v.-as  no  objection. 
Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  a  5-to-4  decision  in 
Afroyim  asainst  Rusk  last  year  decided 
that  the  14th  amendment  made  Ameri- 
ccin  citizenship  a  right  revocable  only  by 
voluntary  renunciation.  Even  treason  is 
not  sufSciLT.t  cau.se  to  lo.'^e  U.S.  citizen- 
ship anymore.  This  decision  reversed 
Perez  against  Bro-Anell.  which  upheld  the 
constitutionality  of  .section  401 'ei  of  the 
Nationality  Act  of  1940.  This  section 
provided  that  a  U.S.  citizen  loses  his 
citizenship  by  voting  in  "a  political  elec- 
tion in  a  foreign  state." 

I  su'-'gest  a  brief  review  of  the  facts 
of  the  case.  The  majority  opinion  relates 
that  the  api^ellant  was  born  in  Poland  in 
1893.  emioirated  to  the  United  States  in 
1921  and  became  a  naturalized  Ameri- 
can citizen  in  1926.  In  1950,  he  went  to 
Israel  and  voted  in  an  election  for  the 
Israeli  Knesset,  the  national  legislative 
body  of  Israel,  in  1951.  When  he  applied 
for  renewal  of  his  U.S.  passport  in  1960, 
it  was  denied  on  the  grounds  that  he 
had  lost  his  U.S.  citizenship  through  the 
operation  of  section  401fe).  The  dis- 
.sentins  opinion  supplies  the  additional 
information  that  Afroyim  voted  in 
various  other  political  elections  after 
1951. 

The  slim  majority  of  the  Court  used 
some  tortured  lotnc  to  rationalize  its 
amazing  opinion.  It  is  ironic  that  this 
Court  writes: 

In  our  country,  the  people  are  sovereign 
and  the  Government  cannot  sever  Its  rela- 
tionship to  the  people  bv  taking  away  their 
citizenship.  Our  Constitution  governs  us 
and  we  must  never  forget  that  our  Con- 
stitution limits  the  Government  to  those 
powers  specifically  granted  or  those  that 
are  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the 
specifically  granted  ones. 


Is  this  the  same  Court  that  has  con- 
sistently enlarged  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  the  expense  of  State 
governmental  power  and  individual  re- 
sponsibility? 

The  narrow  majority  justifies  its  in- 
terpretation of  the  14th  amendment  by 
reiterating  some  selected  arguments 
presented  in  the  Congress  during  the 
first  years  of  our  history.  However,  as 
the  dissent  so  clearly  portrays,  the  leg- 
islative evidence  is  on  the  side  of  con- 
uressional  authority  to  specify  actions 
which  constitute  cause  for  expatriation. 
The  majority  cited  arguments  against 
a  Federal  expatriation  law  in  the  late 
18th  and  early  19th  centuries.  Research 
discloses  that  those  arguments  were 
based  on  the  belief  at  that  time  that  per- 
sons were  citizens  of  a  State  first  and  that 
Federal  citizenship  derived  therefrom. 
Consequently,  a  Federal  expatriation  law 
represented  a  usurpation  of  state  au- 
thority—a strong  argument  again.st  such 
a  law  at  that  time. 

Using  more  recent  legislative  history. 
Congress  twice  in  the  2  years  before  pas- 
sage of  the  14th  amendment  approved 
bills  including  provisions  for  expatria- 
:ion  of  unwilling  citizens.  In  1864.  the 
r(mgress  passed  the  Wade-Davis  bill 
concerning  establishment  of  reconstruc- 
uon  governments.  Section  14  of  that  bill 
declared  anv  person  "hereafter  holding 
or  exercising  any  office  in  the  rebel  serv- 
•ce  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States." 
The  bill  did  not  become  law  because  of 
a  pocket  veto,  but  a  subsequent  statement 
by  President  Lincoln  indicated  he  was 
not  concerned  about  the  constitutional- 
ity of  section  14.  Again,  the  Congress  ap- 
proved the  Enrollment  Act  of  1865  in- 
cluding a  section  stating  that  deserters 
from  the  military-  service  "shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  have  voluntarily 
relinquished  and  forfeited  their  rights  of 
citizenship  and  their  rights  to  become 
citizens." 

The  14th  amendment,  the  Court  con- 
tends, makes  citizenship  permanent, 
revocable  only  by  a  voluntary  renuncia- 
tion of  it.  The  basis  for  the  Court's  deci- 
sion is  the  clause  in  the  I4th  amend- 
ment: 

AU  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
•hereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

This  clause  was  not  in  the  amendment 
as  it  was  originally  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  was  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Howard  and  added 
during  Senate  consideration.  During 
Senate  debate  in  answer  to  a  question. 
Senator  Howard  stated: 

I  take  It  for  granted  that  after  a  man  be- 
comes a  citizen  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Constitution  he  cannot  cease  to  be  a  citi- 
zen, except  by  expatriation,  or  the  commis- 
sion of  some  crime  by  which  his  citizenship 
shall  be  forfeited. 

What  plainer  language  could  be  used 
to  declare  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
define  circumstances  in  which  a  citizen 
expatriates  himself.  The  weight  of  the 
evidence  is  plainly  on  the  side  of  the  de- 
fendant rather  than  on  the  side  of  the 
plaintiff.  Even  if  the  Court's  decision 
were  correct,  some  governmental  agency 
must  be  selected  to  receive  voluntary  re- 
linquishments of  citizenship.  The  deci- 


sion ignores  this  practical  problem.  Or 
was  the  Court  reluctant  to  take  this  fur- 
tlier  step  into  the  legi-slative  realm? 

The    decision    pcses    many    problems 
which  are  not  adequately  considered  in 
the  opinion    Under  the  enacted  law.  a 
person  lo.ses  his  American  citizen.ship  if 
he  is  over  18  and  serves  in  the  armed 
forces  of  a  foreign  nation.  If  this  fection 
is  no  longer  valid,  ponder  the  untoward 
international  consequences  of  this  situa- 
tion: An  American  of  Egyptian  foiebears 
enlists  m  tlie  FlgyjJtian  Air  Force,  takes 
ills  first  opportunity  to  pirate  a  plane 
and  bombs  Jerusalem.  Under  the  deci- 
sion, he  would  .still  be  an  American  be- 
cause he  did   not  voluntaiily   renounce 
his  American  citizen.ship.  What  are  the 
implications?  Would  this  embioil  us  in 
a  Middle  Eastei-n  war?  Should  Amei'ican 
citizens  who  fight  on  the  side  of  tlie  Viet- 
cong.  and  .shoot  our  servicemen,  be  en- 
titled  to   retain   their   U.S.   citizen.ship? 
Myiiad  other  situations  can  pose  dilem- 
mas of  equal  comjilexity  and  sei-iousne.'ss. 
Is  it  po.ssible  lo;   a  nation  to  operate 
in    the    vacuum    cieated    by    Afroyim 
against  Ru.sk?  I  think  not.  I  am  intro- 
ducing    a     constitutional     amendment 
which  clearly  states  that  the  '^ongiess 
shall  have  the  authority,  through  appro- 
priate legislation  to  proscribe  for  the  loss 
of  citizensliip  as  well  as  for  the  granting 
of  citizen.shi!3 — expatriation  as  well   as 
naturalization. 

I  urge  immediate  con.sideration  of  ihl^ 
subj£ct  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
ask  for  support  irom  interested  persons 
and  organizations. 


ASSISTANCE   TO    PARTICIPANTS   IN 
POOR  PEOPLES  CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  jny 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  word 
reached  me  a  few  days  ago  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare had  authorized  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see and  other  States  to  continue  welfare 
checks  to  persons  participating  in  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign. 

The  Department's  letter  follows: 
[State  letter  No.  1037] 
Department    of    Health.    Educa- 
tion. AND  Welfare.  .Social  and 
Rehabilitation  i'ERVicE. 
Washington.  DC.  May  24.  1968. 
Subject:  Poi warding  of  Assistance  Pnvments 
for    Participants    In    the    Poor    People's 
Campaign. 
To    State    agenries    administering    approved 
public  ass-i'itavcc  plnrs: 
Wc  believe  that  a  number  of  people  who 
have  come  to  Washington  to  participate  in 
the  Poor  People's  Campaign  may  be  recip- 
ients of  public  assistance  from  their  home 
States.  This  letter  is  to  call  attention  to  Fed- 
eral reauirements  regarding  continuation  of 
assistance    to    persons    temporarily    absent 
from  the  State. 

The  Handbook  of  Public  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, Part  IV-3654,  Item  2,  reads  in 
part: 

"Assistance  mav  not  be  discontinued  for  a 
person  who  Is  otherwlde  eligible  simply  be- 


cause he  Is  out  of  the  State,  if  he  Is  only 
temporarily  absent  with  Intent  to  return 
when  the  purposes  of  his  absence  have  been 
accomplished. " 

Checks  should  be  mailed  to  the  address 
provided  by  the  recipient  if  he  has  been  able 
to  furnish  one.  For  persons  participating  in 
the  Poor  People's  Campaign  who  are  unable 
to  specify  a  mailing  address  In  Washington, 
checks  should  be  addressed  to  the  recipient 
as  follows: 

Name  of  recipient 

CO  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference 

Poor  People's  Campaign 
P  O.  Box   1076 
Washington.  DC    20013 
Mrs.  Kay  Shannon.  Assistant  to  Reverend 
Bernard  Lafayette.  National  Coordinator  of 
the  Poor  People's  Campaign,  has  assured  us 
tliBt  mall  addressed  as  above  will  be  deliv- 
ered dally  at  Resurrection  City   to  the  ad- 
dressees. 

Sincerely, 

Stephen  P.  Simonds. 

Cvinmi'^sioTier 

Such  an  act  is  just  an  open  invitation 
for  others  to  come  to  Washington  and 
desecrate  Government  property  and  try 
further  to  intimidate  the  Members  of 
Congress. 

I  think  the  welfare  checks  should  be 
eliminated  immediately  and  all  of  the 
marchers  ordered  lo  leave  Government 
grounds.  We  cannot  tolerate  any  longer 
such  acts  against  our  Government. 

Washington  is  *he  Nation's  Capital 
and  belongs  to  200  million  people  in 
America  and  everyone  should  be  treated 
on  an  equal  basis,  but  when  such  a  group 
as  the  ix)or  people's  maichers  are  given  a 
permit  to  occupy  grounds  owned  by  the 
taxpayers  and  other  groups  are  denied 
the  same  grounds,  then  I  think  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  whole  administration  has 
gone  too  far.  If  he  continues  to  roll  out 
the  red  carpet  to  such  groups  he  is  again 
extending  an  open  invitation  to  further 
violence,  further  burning,  further  riot- 
ing, and  more  killing. 


TIME  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  OF  RESUR- 
RECTION CITY  TO  RETURN  TO 
THEIR  HOMES 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carohna? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  for  those  in  positions  of  high- 
est authority  to  sugge.st,  urge,  and.  if 
necessary,  pently  as.sist  the  misguided 
people  who  are  existing  in  the  mud, 
wallow,  and  disease  of  Resurrection  City 
to  return  to  their  homes. 

I  believe  I  can  speak  for  some  of  those 
from  South  Carolina  who  I  am  sure 
realize  by  now  that  they  have  been  ex- 
ploited by  cold,  scheming  leaders  who 
seek  self-aggrandizement  at  the  expense 
of  those  whom  came  to  Washington  be- 
lieving that  the  city's  streets  were  paved 
with  gold  which  was  theirs  for  the  asking. 

There  is  not  a  community  in  America 
from  whence  these  innocent  victims  have 
come  that  will  not  provide  food  for  the 
hungry.  But.  it  iz  time  to  tell  the  in- 
habitants   of    Ressurrection    City    that 
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most  Americans  achieve  their  material 
possessions  through  the  dint  of  honest 
labor. 

Those  who  promise  pie  in  the  sky  and 
hand-outs  do  not  solve  the  problems  of 
poverty.  Statistics  prove  that  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States  has  never  been 
higher  and  unemployment  lower. 

And  the  answer  to  poverty  is  employ- 
ment for  those  who  are  willing  to  work; 
help  for  those  who  are  hungry  and  ill 
through  no  fault  of  their  own;  and  assist- 
ance for  those  physically  incapacitated 
or  too  young  to  work. 

In  fact,  in  May  I  wrote  to  the  Secretar>' 
of  Defense  suggesting  that  where  public 
safety  necessitated  an  immediate  deci- 
sion on  the  part  of  a  field  commander  to 
furnish  emergency  assistance  or  medical 
treatment,  such  help  should  be  forthcom- 
ing to  alleviate  undue  suffering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  informed  that 
Resurrection  City  is  or  could  become  a 
serious  health  ha2ard.  The  inhabitants 
have  also,  become  bait  for  a  trap  to  at- 
tempt to-blackmail  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  the  time  to  send  these  people  back 
to  the  homes  of  their  origin.  Now  they 
are  succeeding  in  arousing  the  increasmg 
Ire  of  the  American  people. 

If  Resurrection  City  continues,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Government,  that 
branch  of  the  Government  must  bear  the 
full  responsibility  for  the  consequences — 
and  those  consequences  may  be  disease, 
destruction,  despair,  and,  finally,  the  pos- 
sibility of  death  and  desolation. 


GLARING  EXAMPLE  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT BY  REGULATION  RATHER 
THAN  BY  LAWS  PASSED  BY  THE 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Clyde 
Skeen,  president  of  Ling-Temco-Vought. 
Inc.,  citing  another  glaring  example  of 
Government  by  regulation  rather  than 
by  laws  passed  by  the  Congress. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  proposes  to  force  industry 
to  amend  their  employee  retirement 
programs  so  that  a  sex  differential  in 
optional  or  compulsoiT  retirement  ages 
in  periston  or  retirement  plans  will  not 
exist. 

Now.  on  the  surface  this  sounds  well 
and  good,  but  when  you  consider  that 
these  retirement  and  pension  programs 
have  been  set  up  to  follow  procedures 
established  by  the  social  security  system, 
this  proposed  regulation  is  utterly  ridic- 
ulous. 

As  recent  as  March  of  this  year,  the 
U.S.  Coun  of  Appeals,  Second  Circuit, 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  sex 
differential  in  social  security.  Why,  then, 
can  we  call  it  a  "differential"  on  a  Gov- 
ernment basis  and  "discrimination"  as 
applied  to  industry. 

As  you  all  know,  company  retirement 
and  pension  programs  are  subject  to  re- 
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view  by  the  Treasury  Department  for 
possible  discrimination  to  insure  that 
they  will  qualify  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ducting the  contributions  to  these  plans. 
How  the  Treasury  Department  can  de- 
tennine  that  the  plans  are  not  dlscrimd- 
natory  time  after  time,  and  then  a  Com- 
mission rule  that  the  plans  are  discrimi- 
natory simply  because  women  are  al- 
lowed to  retire  at  an  earlier  age  than 
men  is  something  I  cannot  understand. 
Ling-Temco-Vought's  plan,  for  ex- 
ample, calls  for  normal  i-etirement  age 
for  women  at  62.  The  plan  was  designed 
to  integrate  with  the  social  security  ben- 
efits and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  If  the  normal  re- 
tirement age  for  women  has  to  be  raised 
from  62  to  65,  there  is  a  likelihood  that 
the  TreasuiT  Department  would  rule 
that  they  were  cuitailing  benefits  for 
women,  and  therefore,  their  plan  would 
no  longer  qualify  because  of  such  a  cur- 
tailment. 

On  the  reverse  side,  plans  which  have 
been  integrated  to  the  fullest  extent  with 
social  security  could  not  reduce  the  re- 
tirement age  for  men  from  65  to  62  or 
60,  without  becoming  disqualified  under 
the  Treasury  regulations  because  of  dis- 
crimination. 

To  compoimd  the  practical  problems 
further.  Llng-Temco-Vought,  Inc..  has 
an  earlier  retirement  age  for  women  as 
a  result  of  plans  which  have  been  nego- 
tiated through  collective  bargaining,  and 
any  change  would  constitute  an  unfair 
labor  practice.  I  am  sure  most  companies 
with  retirement  and  pension  programs 
would  face  these  same  problems  and  then 
some. 

To  me,  it  is  utterly  ridiculous  that  a 
business  could  get  caught  up  in  the  mid- 
dle of  conflicting  Government  regula- 
tions merely  because  the  business  has 
followed  the  practices,  established  by  the 
Government  Itself  in  the  social  security 
system.  If  it  is  constitutional  for  the  so- 
cial security  system  to  set  different  re- 
tirement ages  for  men  and  women,  why 
is  private  industiT  not  allowed  to  do  so 
in  their  plans? 

It  is  imthinkable  that  the  intent  of 
Congress  could  be  so  distorted  by  mem- 
bers of  a  commission  or  an  agency  of 
the  Government.  Let  me  remind  you  that 
during  the  debate  on  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  in  1964,  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph  had  the  foresight  to 
vision  just  this  action  being  taken,  and 
sought  to  clarify  it  by  asking  whether  or 
not  difference  in  treatment  by  sex,  in- 
cluding early  retirement  options  for 
women,  could  continue  if  this  act  were 
passed.  It  was  pointed  out  by  Senator 
Hubert  HtTMPHREY,  the  floor  manager 
"ior  the  bill,  both  orally  and  in  writing, 
that  the  category  of  sex  was  added  to 
the  law  simply  to  improve  the  employ- 
ment status  of  women,  and  that  nothing 
in  the  hearing  or  floor  debate  on  the  bill 
suggested  that  the  added  provision 
should  be  used  to  take  away  special  priv- 
ileges or  benefits  which  then  existed. 
He  further  stated,  and  I  quote: 
The  Congress,  In  my  opinion,  would  be 
outraged  If  the  provisions  of  title  VII  were 
used  In  this  fashion. 

Well.  I,  for  one  am  outraged  at  this 
encroachment  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Congress.  I  am  asking  my  colleagues  to 


join  me  In  protesting  the  Implementa- 
tion of  regulation  1604.31  by  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportimity  Commission 
which  Is  scheduled  to  become  effective 
on  July  1. 

CRIME  ON  TV 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  lo 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be 
very  much  amused  if  it  were  not  so  seri- 
ous with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the 
TV  media  in  their  recent  crusade  against 
violence. 

Tj'pical  of  their  attitude  was  the  ex- 
ample last  night.  On  one  of  the  local  sta- 
tions, an  outlet  for  a  major  network,  a 
commentator  piously  made  his  com- 
ments on  violence  and  particularly  gun.s, 
hurling  the  blame  at  the  National  Rifle 
Association  and  the  Congress.  The  com- 
mentator, Mr.  Frank  Reynolds,  and  it  i.s 
very  probable  that  Mr.  Reynolds  did  not 
write  the  comments,  stated  that  the  Con- 
gress was  behind  the  times,  that  it  had 
not  caught  up  with  the  people  and  that 
it  shotild  quickly  pass  laws  to  keep  guns 
from  the  hands  of  those  other  than 
himters  and  sportsmen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  sooner  had  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds' voice  faded  than  the  same  station 
inunediat«ly  placed  on  the  TV  screen  a 
program  called  the  "Avengers."  At  that 
point  I  had  to  leave  the  house  for  a  din- 
ner engagement,  and  I  asked  my  11- 
year-old  son  if  he  intended  to  watch  the 
program.  He  assured  me  that  he  would. 
So  I  urged  him  to  keep  in  detail  the 
crimes  of  violence  depicted  on  this  pro- 
gram. 

When  I  returned  home  later  on  in  the 
evening,  my  son  stated  that  it  was  a  little 
hard  to  keep  track  as  to  what  I  consider 
violence,  but  he  was  sure  of  one  thing, 
that  one  man  was  murdered  on  the  spot 
by  shooting,  another  man  was  armihi- 
lated  by  explosion.  One  man  was  sent  to 
his  Maker  by  the  use  of  a  sickle,  but  he 
explained  that  the  man  killed  by  the 
sickle  was  a  bad  guy  and  that  it  was  all 
his  fault.  Two  other  men  he  was  not  sure 
if  they  should  be  classed  as  dying  by 
violence,  because  they  were,  in  his  opin- 
ion, frightened  to  death  by  the  \illains 
placing  a  pistol  at  their  foreheads  and 
clicking  empty  chambers  until  they  died 
of  fright.  He  told  me  the  violence  in  this 
30 -minute  epic  was  very  clever  and  that 
they  almost  got  away  with  their  dastardly 
acts  had  it  not  been  for  the  superintelli- 
gence  of  the  "Avengers." 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  this  gore,  which  ap- 
peared at  7:30  in  the  evening  following 
the  great  editorial  against  violence  by 
this  TV  network,  was  very  well  sponsored 
by  products  known  as  Arid — I  presume 
this  is  to  keep  you  dry  while  you  are 
sweating  out  this  horror — Certs,  Ana- 
cln — for  the  headache  it  would  probably 
give  you — Stridex,  Macleans  toothpaste, 
Brylcreem,  Contac,  and  Sea  and  Ski. 

In  all  fairness,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  a 
comparison  should  be  made  between  the 
publications  and  statements  made  by  the 
National  Rifle  Association  and  the  Con- 
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eress,  as  the  targets  of  recent  TV  edi- 
torials, with  those  of  the  TV  industry 
which  incidentally,  uses  the  public  air- 
ways by  pennission  only. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  has 
been  depicted  as  a  bloody  organization, 
a  t;iant  lobby.  I  believe  that  this  has  come 
about  through  the  news  media  molding 
public  opinion  in  this  regard,  and  cer- 
tainly not  based  on  any  knowledge  of  the 
organization. 

The  tvplcal  Natloiial  Rifle  Association 
member  is  not  a  Sirhan  Sirhan,  I  doubt 
if  he  ever  heard  of  the  organization.  On 
the  contrary,  the  typical  member  Is  an 
ordinary  fellow  who  lives  in  the  city,  has 
an  average  job,  likes  to  hunt,  has  prob- 
.ibly  one  shotgun  and  one  rifle,  and  most 
likely  only  gets  to  hunt  a  couple  times  a 
vear,  at  the  most. 

Why  does  he  belong  to  this  organiza- 
•ion?  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  tell  you  why. 
y^or    $3    a   year    he    gets    an    excellent 
monthly  magazine,  which  to  my  knowl- 
edge has  never  published  an  article  on 
how  to  execute  the  perfect  crime,  or  any 
crime  for  that  matter,   and  has  never 
idvocated  violence.  On  the  contrary  it 
preaches  gun  safety,  responsible  u.se  of 
nrearms,  history  of  firearms  and  the  re- 
!:)air  and  care  of  firearms.  It  is  true  that 
rliis  organization,  like  everj'  other  orga- 
i.izatlon,  whether  it  be  a  trucking  as- 
.-iclation,  medical  association,  or  a  TV 
broadcasting  association,  has  alerted  its 
'uembers  to  legislation  which  they  feel 
v.ight  abrogate  their  right  to  peaceably 
.md  lawfully  enjoy  the  sport  of  hunting 
nr  the  competition  of  target  shooting. 
That  Is  their  only  breach  of  respecta- 
bllitv  in  this  countrj'. 

As  I  stated,  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  these 
■nembers  'belong"  to  the  National  Rifle 
.Association  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
this  fine  publication.  Ninety  percent  of 
Che  members  could  not  tell  you  the  name 
of  one  director.  Tlielr  strength  comes 
from  their  numbers  and  the  broad  spec- 
trum of  the  citizenship  of  this  Nation, 
■■vhich  makes  up  this  membership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress advocates  murder  as  a  settlement 
of  personal  arguments  or  political  dis- 
putes. By  the  same  token,  I  think  everj' 
Member  of  this  Congress  wants  to  keep 
firearms  away  from  criminals  and  in- 
competents, and  most  of  all.  this  gentle- 
man wishes  to  punish  those  who  would 
use  firearms  illegally  or  those  who  would 
carry  a  firearm  around  on  their  iierson 
in  defiance  of  the  law. 

Mr  Speaker,  all  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  know  of  my  bill  for  mandatory 
sentence  for  the  use  of  a  firearm  in  the 
commission  of  a  crime.  So  I  say,  let  the 
oublic  judge  who  is  feeding  to  the  men- 
ially warped  and  to  the  immature  this 
description  of  violence  and  how  to  com- 
mit crimes.  Who  has  the  most  imprint 
at  the  present  time  on  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  but  those  who  control  the  public 
airways. 

I  say  to  those  in  the  news  media,  and 
particularly  those  of  the  TV  industry, 
that  possibly  the  Congress  is  not  com- 
pletely blameless,  that  perhaps  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  Is  not  without 
fault.  But  you  of  this  great  TV  industry 
must  not  ignore  your  part  in  this  prob- 
lem. And  to  those  sponsors  who  pay  for 
these  programs,  you.  too,  should  look  at 
your  own  house. 


Last  but  not  least,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  man  on  the  street,  the  average  citi- 
zen, must  awaken  to  his  responsibility. 
The  citizen  must  Insist  and  assure  that 
fearless  prosecutors  must  be  chosen.  They 
must  stand  behind  their  police  officers 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  They 
must  see  that  judges  vho  will  mete  out 
proper  punishment  are  selected  and  kept 
in  office.  The  court  records  are  opened  to 
the  public,  and  they  should  determine 
whether  proper  penalties  are  given  to 
those  who  would  carry  guns  in  their  coats 
and  shirts  as  a  potential  killer. 

This  is  really  no  time  for  assessing  the 
blame  on  each  other  but  to  work  together 
for  a  proper  solution  within  the  Irame- 
work  of  this  great  democracy. 


as  the  Washington  Post  points  out  in  its 
excellent  editorial  this  morning,  It  "can 
greatlv  diminish  the  number  of  crimes 
committed  by  persons  armed  with  and 
emboldened  by  guns;  can  lessen  the  num- 
ber of  killings  committed  by  despondent 
or  demented  or  drunken  persons  who  find 
a  gun  at  hand  when  they  are  out  of  ra- 
tional control;  can  lower  the  incidence 
of  political  assassination,  ol  suicides  and 
of  senseless  gun  accidents."  Statistics 
from  nations  who  have  strong  gun  con- 
trol laws  bear  out  the  truth  of  these 
statements. 


ADMINISTRATION  GUN  BILL 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.?t  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr,  Speaker,  enlarg- 
ing on  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  RyanI,  I  also 
have  introduced  here  in  the  House  the 
bill  introduced  in  tlie  Senate  by  Senator 
Tydings,  but  let  me  explain  a  little  more 
about  the  bill. 

A  person  would  register  his  weapons 
bv  obtaining  a  form  at  the  local  post 
otRco.  filling  out  an  affidavit,  affixing  a 
photo  and  fingerprints,  and  mailing  the 
lorm  to  the  Treasury  Department.  Fines 
of  $10,000  and  up  to  10  years  In  prison 
would  be  imposed  for  those  failing  to 
register  a  gim  or  for  false  registration 
or  for  obliterating  the  serial  number  on 
a  gun.  It  would  be  Illegal  to  sell  ammuni- 
tion to  anvone  v  '..o  did  not  have  a  license. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  cited  the  examples  where  we  rccister 
dogs  and  we  register  automobiles.  I  d(.  not 
see  anything  wrong  about  reuistering  a 
lethal  firearm.  It  would  be  sllahtly  incon- 
venient to  these  who  have  them,  but  I 
have  talked  with  many  himters  in  the 
last   few   days   who   have   strongly   en- 
dorsed this  kind  of  legislation. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  the  regis- 
tration of  every  firearm  in  the  United 
States  and  require  a  license  for  the  pur- 
chase or  possession  of  any  firearm  or 
ammunition  in  the  United  "States.  It 
would  also  deny  firearms  and  am.munl- 
tion  to  anvone  convicted  of  a  felony  or 
crime  of  violence,  to  aliens,  alcoholics, 
narcotics  addicts,  mental  incompetents, 
and  juveniles. 

The  bill  would  give  States  a  chance  to 
establish  registration  requirements  but 
if  they  did  not.  the  Federal  Government 
would  step  in.  Six  months  after  passage 
of  the  legislation,  all  gun  purchasers 
would  be  required  to  obtain  a  license  and 
one  vear  after  passage  all  gim  owners 
would  have  to  register  their  weapons. 

These  provisions  would  not  impose 
penalties  on  legitimate  sportsmen,  hunt- 
ers or  hobbvists.  They  will,  however,  go 
a  long  way  toward  providing  the  neces- 
sary protection  for  the  majority  of  our 
cltliens  from  those  persons  who  should 
not  be  in  possession  of  a  gim.  In  addition. 


NOISE  ABATEMENT 
Mr.   HALPERN.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
mv  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  regret- 
fully, I  was  ill  on  Monday  and  unable 
to  attend  the  day's  session  of  the  House. 
This  prevented  my  participation  in  the 
debate  and  in   the  vote  on  H.R.  3400. 
Happilv,  this  bill  was  passed  by  a  unan- 
imous vote,  312  to  0.  Could  I  have  been 
present,   naturally  I  would  have  voted 
•ave  "  But  I  would  have  liked  U   .aade 
the  point  that  while  the  bill  was  highly 
desirable  and  long  overdue,  I  do  not  feel 
it  went  far  enough.  In  my  opinion,  the 
bill   will   be   effective   in   aircraft   noise 
abatement  only  if  concrete  provisions  for 
implementation  are  made.  An  Intensive 
research  and  development  effort  is  now 
needed  to  make  certain  that  standards 
established  for  noi.se  abatement  take  full 
advantage   of   our   technological   capa- 
bility. 

The  bill  Is,  nonetheless  a  great  forward 
step,  and  I  compliment  the  Hou.se  for 
giving  It  such  ovei-whelming  approval. 
The  fact  that  there  was  not  a  single  neg- 
ative vote  underscores  the  attitude  of 
Congress  toward  legislation  acting  to 
curb  plane  noise.  Let  us  lake  this  vote  as 
a  mandate  to  proceed  with  further,  and 
even  more  meaningful  action. 


RUN- 
OF    AD- 


TYPICAL  WASHINGTON 

A.ROUND    ON    GRANTING 

MINISTRATR'E    LEAVE 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con,scnt  to  address  the  House 
10"  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

matter.  .... 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House  be- 
fore following  the  death  of  our  beloved 
Governor,  Hon.  Lurleen  Wallace,  the 
various  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, following  the  usual  and  customary 
procedure,  announced  that  administra- 
tive leave  would  be  granted  any  Federal 
emplovee  desiring  to  attend  the  funeral. 
This  was  also  done  shortly  before  on  the 
occasion  of  Maitin  Luther  King's  funeral. 
According  to  the  standing  rules  and  poli- 
cies of  the  Federal   Government,   each 
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agency  head  has  the  responsibility  and 
right  to  make  this  determination  for  his 
own  agency. 

After  the  leave  was  announced,  an 
order  came  from  Washington  to  the 
various  agencies  in  the  State  of  Alabama 
rescinding  the  allowance  of  administra- 
tive leave. 

I  have  made  it  my  business  to  try  to 
find  out  why.  by  whom,  and  on  what 
authority  this  was  done.  It  is  a  frustrat- 
ing task. 

My  information  is  that  the  order  came 
from  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bernard 
Rosen,  who  works  in  the  office  of  Nicholas 
J.  Oganovlc,  Executive  Director,  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.C. 

On    May    15,    I    sent    the    following 

telegram : 

Mat  13.  1968. 
Mr.  Nicholas  J.  Oganovic. 
Executive  Director,  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington  DC: 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  granting 
of  administrative  leave  to  Federal  employees 
Is  customadly  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
head  cf  the  agency  Involved.  I  am  told  that 
the  various  Federal  agencies  in  Al;ibama  were 
initially  granted  administrative  leave  for  the 
funeral  of  Governor  Wallace,  but  that  this 
order  was  Uier  rescinded  by  order  of  Mr. 
Bernard  Rosen  of  your  office.  I  would  ap- 
preciate an  explanation  of  why  this  was  done 
and  who  made  the  decision  cr  issued  the  order 
denying  administrative  leave  to  the  Alabama 
citizens  who  are  Federal  employees. 

Wm.  L.  Dickinson, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Having  received  no  reply  in  over  a 
week,  on  May  22,  I  sent  Che  following 
telegram : 

May  22,  1968. 
Mr.  Nicholas  J.  Oganovic, 
Executive    Director.    Civil    Service    Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D.C. 

I  have  not  yet  received  an  acknowledg- 
ment from  you  regarding  the  telegram  I  sent 
to  you  on  May  15th,  asking  for  an  explana- 
tion as  to  why  Federal  employees  in  the  State 
of  Alabama  were  denied  administrative  leave 
to  enable  them  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Gov- 
ernor Wallace. 

My  constituents  feel  very  strongly  about 
this  maf.er  and  are  continuing  to  call  on 
me  for  an  explanation.  Your  prompt  reply 
would  be  appreciated. 

Wm.  L.  Dickinson. 
Member  of  Congress. 

On  May  27,  I  received  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Macy,  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission: 

U.S.  Crvn,  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  DC.  May  27,  1968. 
Hon.  Wllllam  L.  Dickinson, 
House  of  Representatives,  | 

Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Dickinson  :  Reference  is  made 
to  your  teletypes  of  May  15,  1968,  and  May  22, 
1968,  concerning  a  misunderstanding  that 
apparently  developed  In  connection  with  the 
granting  of  administrative  leave  to  employees 
for  attending  funeral  services  for  the  late 
Governor  of  Alabama.  Mrs.  Lurleen  B.  Wal- 
lace. 

Your  understanding  is  correct  that  each 
department  and  agency  head  may  excuse  em- 
ployees from  duty  without  charge  to  leave 
for  short  periods  of  time  when,  in  his  Judg- 
ment, the  exigencies  of  the  situation  so  de- 
mand or  the  reasons  are  sufficiently  Justi- 
fiable. The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  no 
authority  to  direct  agency  heads  to  grant 
or  to  deny  such  leave.  However,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  top-level  Governmentwlde  direc- 
tive to  cover  some  sudden  or  special  occa- 
sion, the  agencies  often  call  the  Coounlsslon 
for  general  guidance. 


Following  the  death  of  Governor  Wallace, 
we  received  inquiries  from  several  agencies 
about  granting  employees  time  off  to  attend 
her  funeral  or  memorial  services,  Iricludlng 
a  request  to  close  down  Federal  offices  In  the 
State  of  Alabama.  In  this  particular  situa- 
tion, there  was  ample  precedent.  We  advised 
agencies  that  the  Federal  Government's  busi- 
ness would  continue,  that  annual  leave 
would  be  appropriate  for  employees  who 
wished  to  attend  services,  and  that  agencies 
should  adopt  a  liberal  annual  leave  policy. 

This  was  consistent  with  the  annual  leave 
practice  that  has  prevailed  in  the  past,  such 
as  when  Governor  Etonald  G.  Nutter  of  Mon- 
tana died  In  office  in  1962. 

Many  of  the  inquiries  which  we  received 
have  asked  about  the  grant  of  administrative 
leave  to  attend  memorial  services  for  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Perhaps  the  nature 
of  the  inquiries  received  by  your  office  con- 
cern the  same  subject.  In  the  aftermath  of 
Dr.  King's  assassination,  we  received  a  flood 
of  inquiries  from  agency  personnel  and  the 
news  media  as  to  what  leave  policy  would 
prevail.  The  situation  was  unique,  with  no 
precedents  to  serve  as  guidelines.  The  single 
act  of  vlolenie  in  Memphis  was  rapidly 
sp:>wning  violence  across  the  Nation;  the  en- 
tire population  was  deeply  concerned;  and 
the  President  had  declared  a  day  of  national 
mourning. 

Against  this  backdrop,  we  indicated  to 
agencies  that  some  employees  might  feel 
strongly  Inclined  to  attend  Dr.  King's  funeral 
or  memorial  services,  and  we  saw  no  objec- 
tion to  agency  heads  granting  administrative 
leave  for  brief  periods  of  time  for  such  pur- 
pose. We  fully  expected  that.  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible, the  Federal  Government  would  con- 
tinue to  perform  Its  work. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  helpful  to 
you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Mact, 

Chairman. 

In  reading  the  letter,  Mr.  Macy  admits 
the  Civil  Ser\-ice  has  no  authority  to  re- 
scind or  countermand  an  agency's  order 
':rranting  administrative  leave,  but  he 
avoids  answering  my  questions  of  Who? 
Why?  and  How? 

On  May  29,  I  replied  with  the  follow- 
ing telegram: 

Mat  29.  1968. 
Hon.  John  W.  Macy,  Jr., 
Chairman.  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Thank  you  for  your  recent  letter  In  re- 
sponse to  my  telegrams.  However,  your  letter 
did  not  answer  the  questions  that  I  am  being 
called  on  to  explain  to  my  constittients  and 
the  questions  I  3d  of  your  office.  You  state 
that  my  undeu.andlng  that  each  depart- 
ment and  agency  head  may  excuse  employees 
from  duty  without  charge  to  leave  for  short 
periods  of  time  is  correct.  You  fall  to  tell  me 
why  employees  of  various  Federal  agencies 
In  the  State  of  Alabama  were  initially  told 
they  could  have  administrative  leave  to  at- 
tend funeral  services  for  Governor  Wallace 
and  then  were  later  told  that  the  time  off 
would  be  charged  to  their  annual  leave.  I 
have  been  told  by  various  agency  heads  in 
.Alabama  that  they  received  orders  from 
Washington  telling  them  administrative  leave 
was  not  to  be  granted.  I  have  also  been  told 
by  agency  officials  here  in  Washington  that 
they  received  their  orders  from  Mr.  Bernard 
Rosen.  My  question  is:  Why,  in  this  particu- 
lar case,  did  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
intervene  to  rescind  the  Instructions  orig- 
inally given  by  those  having  authority  to 
Issue  them.  Specifically,  did  Mr.  Rosen,  or 
anyone  from  your  office,  call  anyone  to  deny 
or  cancel  administrative  leave  and.  if  so,  why 
and  by  whose  authority?  Your  prompt  re- 
sponse to  these  specific  questions  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

William  L.  Dickinson, 

Member  of  Congress. 


The  following  answer  was  received 
from  Mr.  Macy  on  June  6: 

us.  CrviL  Service  Commission. 

Washington,  DC,  June  5,  1968 
Hon.  William  L.  Dickinson. 
House  of  Representatives, 
WashingtOJi,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Dickinson:  This  relates  to  your 
telegram  of  May  29  concerning  adnilnlstrativi; 
leave. 

As  I  indicated  In  the  third  paragraph  of 
nay  May  27  letter  to  you,  we  did  udvi.^e 
agency  heads  that  annual  leave  would  be 
appropriate  for  employees  who  wished  to  .  :- 
tend  services  for  Governor  Wallace.  Althougii 
we  had  no  sanction  to  require  adherence  lu 
this  policy,  we  definitely  felt,  for  the  reasons 
indicated  in  my  letter,  that  a  uniform  posi- 
tion by  Federal  agencies  would  be  higlilv 
desirable. 

To  this  end,  when  the  headquarters  of  o;.e 
agency  advised  us  on  April  8  that  some  agen- 
cies' field  establishments  in  Alabama  were 
planning  for  Mrs.  Wallace's  luueral  on  Apr:; 
9  to  grant  administrative  leave  .md  otlie:.- 
were  not,  we  telephoned  headquarters  of  U.e 
larger  agencies  and  urged  them  to  check  witli 
their  field  establishments  to  insure  they  were 
following  headquarters'  policy.  We  also  rei;- 
erated  that  annual  rather  than  administra- 
tive leave  was  appropriate  in  our  Judgment. 

I  am  iUlvised  that  the  headquarters  of  £e\  - 
eral  agencies  did  in  fact  require  some  of  thei: 
field  managers  to  change  their  plans  in  ordt-r 
to  conform  to  our  advice.  Not  to  have  pro- 
vided this  advice  would  hrive  resulted  in  large 
numbers  of  Federal  employees  bein;;  treated 
significantly  different  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Mact,  Jr., 

Cliairman. 

This  is  the  typical  Washington  bu- 
reaucrat runaround.  Mr.  Macy  uses  a  lot 
of  words  and  talks  around  the  point  but 
he  still  will  not  answer  my  questions: 

Who  gave  the  orders,  why  were  they 
given,  and  on  what  authority  were  they 
issued  countermanding  previous  orders 
allowing  administrative  leave?  As  I  have 
said,  he  admits  his  office  has  no  authority 
to  do  so,  but  they  did  it, 

I  also  made  a  similar  inquiry  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Their  reply  is  as  follows: 
Department    of    Health,    Edtjca- 
tion,  and  Welfare, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  21, 1968. 
Hon.  William  L.  Dickinson, 
House  of  Representatives , 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Dickinson:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  May  14,  1968,  requesting 
that  I  advise  you  why  a  memorandum  Issued 
by  Mr.  Llsterman  was  countermanded. 

The  usual  practice  in  this  Department  is 
not  to  grant  administrative  leave  for  attend- 
ance at  memorial  services  except  in  the  case 
of  a  funeral  of  an  immediate  relative  killed 
in  line  of  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Operat- 
ing agencies  are  encouraged  to  follow  a  lib- 
eral policy  in  granting  annual  leave  to  em- 
ployees who  wish  to  attend  funerals.  Due  to 
the  exceptional  circumstances  surrounding 
Dr.  King's  death  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
funeral  took  place  subsequent  to  the  national 
day  of  mourning  ordered  by  the  President, 
the  Department  felt  that  It  was  appropriate 
In  that  Instance  to  grant  sufficient  adminis- 
trative leave  to  permit  employees  to  attend 
memorial  services.  This  was  the  practice 
which  we  understand  was  generally  followed 
throughout   the   Federal   Government. 

The  tragic  death  of  Governor  Wallace  fol- 
lowing so  close  on  that  of  Dr.  King  led  some 
officials  to  conclude  erroneously  that  admin- 
istrative leave  would  also  be  granted  for 
attendance  at  the  funeral  or  memorial  serv- 
ices for  the  Governor.  When  this  was  brought 
to  our  attention,  operating  agencies  were  In- 
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formed  that  the  administrative  leave.  In  line 
with  our  general  policy,  would  not  be 
granted.  This  also  was  the  practice  generally 
followed  throughout  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Social  Security  Administration 
informed  its  offices  accordingly  and  this  was 
the  reason  why  Mr.  Llsterman's  original 
memorandum  was  countermanded. 

As  noted  in  the  newspaper  article  fur- 
nished with  your  letter,  those  employees  who 
wished  to  take  annual  leave  to  attend  serv- 
ices were  permitted  to  do  so.  I  regret  that 
the  confusion  occurred  and  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  no  disrespect  to  the  Governor  was 
intended. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ken  V.  W.  Fendler, 
(For  William  G.  Craig,  Deputy  assistant 
Secretary  for  Personnel  and  Training) . 


people  of  this  State.  If  he  was  acting  under 
some  authority  other  than  the  written  law, 
then  he  should  state  in  plain  English  by 
whose  authority  the  order  was  Issued,  and 
let  that  authority  "do  the  honors". 

I  do  not  wish  to  appear  argumentative. 
The  members  of  my  local  have  asked  a 
simple,  straight-forward  question,  "Why?"  I 
believe  they  are  entitled  to  an  aiiswer 
without  evasions  and  Gobble-degook. 

I  will  appreciate  an  answer  from  someone 
in  authority  that  I  can,  in  good  conscience, 
pass  on  to  my  members.  Your  efforts  will  be 
most  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  E.  Bone, 
President,  NFFE  Local  95. 


The  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
replies  of  both  Mr.  Macy  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
make  statements  which  are  contraiy  to 
the  facts  as  I  believe  ihem  to  be,  based 
on  conversations  with  the  Federal  em- 
ployees who  got  the  orders  from  Wash- 
ington, 

There  was  no  misunderstanding.  When 
the  agencies  did  not  know  what  they 
should  do,  some  called  the  agency  heads 
in  Washington  and  were  told  adminis- 
trative leave  would  be  granted. 

Also,  when  Mr.  Rosen  called,  he  did  not 
say  he  thought  annual  leave  would  "be 
more  appropriate,'"  He  said  "it  would  not 
be  allowed."  according  to  my  informants 
in  Alabama. 

I  have  also  been  in  touch  with  Mr.  J.  E. 
Bone,  president  of  NFFE  Local  95,  Mont- 
gomer>',  Ala.  He  writes  as  follows: 
Prattville,  Ala., 

June  3,  1968. 
Hon.  William  L.  Dickinson. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dickinson:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  29  and  the  copy  of  the  letter 
sent  to  vou  by  the  Honorable  John  W.  Macy, 
Jr.,  relative  to  the  Commission's  authority  to 
grant  or  deny  leave. 

If    the    Commission    does    not    have    the 
authority  to  grant  or  deny  leave  and  each 
department    and    agency    head   may    excuse 
employees    from    dutv    without    charge    to 
leave  for  short  periods  of  time,  why  were 
the  department  and  agency  heads  told  by 
Mr.  Barnard  Rosen  of  Mr.  Macy's  office  that 
Administrative  leave  would  not  be  granted? 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Commission  or 
anyone    else    about    the    policy    during   the 
King  rites;  I  believe  that  every  pot  should 
sit  on  Its  own  bottom:   however,  one  thing 
deeply  disturbs  me.  Mr.  Macy  stated  and  I 
quote    "The  single  act  of  violence  in  Mem- 
phis was  rapidly  spawning  violence   across 
the  Nation;  the  entire  population  was  deeply 
concerned  ...  we  saw  no  objection  to  Agency 
Heads  granting  administrative  leave  for  brief 
periods  of  time  for  such  purpose  .  .  .". 

Am  I  to  understand  that.  In  order  for 
Federal  Employees  to  react  as  average  (or 
normal)  citizens,  when  their  Governor,  loved 
and  admired  bv  millions,  who  did  more  for 
the  mentally  retarded  and  physically  handi- 
capped during  her  few  months  as  Governor 
of  this  State  than  all  who  came  before  her 
(and  I  am  persuaded  will  follow)  that  we 
must  first  "spawn  violence  across  the  Na- 
tion'"' If  it  is  unnecessary  to  "spawn  vio- 
lence" would  a  chorus  of  "Selma  Bridge  is 
Burning  Down"  with  the  "Poor  Peoples 
Leader"  suffice? 

Mr.  Dickinson,  It  appears  that  Mr.  Barnard 
Rosen  Issued  orders  overriding  the  Depart- 
ment and  Agencv  Heads  without  any  au- 
thority. If  so.  then  Mr.  Rosen  and'or  Mr. 
Macy  should  be  asked  to  apologize  to  the 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  in  a  way  I 
am  "beating  a  dead  horse,"  so  to  speak. 
Since  the  death  and  funeral  were  several 
weeks  ago,  in  a  sense  this  is  true.  But 
there  is  also  a  principle  involved  here. 
How  is  it  that  the  Federal  officials  liere 
in  Washington  can  arbitrarily  and  ar- 
rogantlv  take  unto  themselves  the  power 
to  treat  the  people  of  Alabama  differently 
from  other  people  in  other  States? 

Have  we  reached  the  point  where 
bureaucrats  here  in  Washington  can 
high-handedly  use  a  double  standard  m 
dealing  with  the  jjeople  of  Alabama  and 
then  refuse  to  even  answer  a  direct  ques- 
tion from  a  Congressman  of  the  Uirited 
States?  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  elected  to  lep- 
resent  the  people  of  the  Second  Distnct 
by  a  majority  vote,  just  as  you  and  every 
one  of  us  is  elected.  I  am  responsible  to 
them.  I  answer  to  them. 

Who  elects  the  bureaucrats?  No  one. 
Who  are  they  responsible  to?  Heaven 
only  knows.  Many  operate  in  their  own 
littie  world,  exercising  control  over  all 
but  responsible  to  no  one  except,  ulti- 
mately, the  President.  They  deal  in 
truths,  half -truths,  and  innuendo.  Trying 
to  get  the  real  facts  is  often  like  pulhng 
teeth.  If  it  is  this  difficult  for  Members 
of  Congress  to  deal  with  them,  think  of 
liow  frustrating  it  must  be  for  the  man 
on  the  street  that  pays  their  .salaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Alabama 
and  I  are  still  waiting  for  a  full,  direct, 
ti-uthful  answer  to  my  questions. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  DELEG.ATES  TO 
ATTEND  INTERNATIONAL  LABOR 
ORGANIZATION  CONFERENCE  IN 
GENEVA,  SWITZERLAND 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  1187,  90th  Congress,  the 
Chair  appoints  as  delegates  to  attend  the 
International  Labor  Organization  Con- 
ference in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  between 
June  5,  1968,  and  June  27,  1968.  the  fol- 
lowing members  ot  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor:  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Ayers,  of  Ohio:  and 
as  alternates  to  attend  said  Conference, 
the  following  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor;  Mr.  O'Hara,  of 
Michigan  and  Mr.  .^shbrook,  of  Ohio. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  I  arrived  in  the  Chamber  too  late 
to  qualifv  lor  voting  on  the  motion  to 
recommit  and  on  final  passage  of  the 
Peace  Corps  bill,  considered  this  after- 
noon, in  view  of  my  having  been  down- 
town conferring  with  officials  of  the 
Greneral  Services  Administration  in  the 
Pentagon  with  respect  to  the  disiwsition 
of  the  Hanna  City  Radar  Ba^e  in  my 
congressional  district.  Had  I  been  present 
on  the  floor,  I  would  have  supported  the 
motion  to  recommit  and  would  have 
voted  for  the  bill  on  nnal  passage. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  CON- 
SUMER FINANCE 

TIlS  SPK^KER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  402(a).  Public  Law 
90-321.  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Consumer 
Finance  the  following  members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  P.-vtman,  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  and  Mrs.  Dwyer. 


THE   SITUATION   OF   HUNGARIANS 
IN   TRANSYLVANIA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  inevious  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  2  years  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
joined 'me  in  expressing  our  interest  in 
seeing  Commimist  and  national  discrim- 
ination cease  toward  national  minority 
groups  in  Eastern  Europe.  As  a  particular 
example  we  have  dealt  with  the  large.st 
national  minority  in  thi»t  legion,  the  1.75 
million  Himgarians  in  Transylvania- 
Rumania. 

In  July  1966.  51  of  my  colleagues  joined 
me  in  signing  a  memorandum  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  informing  him 
of  our  estimate  of  conditions  in  Rumania 
and  asked  him  to  allow  American  diplo- 
mats to  raise  these  issues  with  the 
Rumanian  Government.  After  almost  2 
vears  it  is  timely  to  investigate  develop- 
ments in  Rumania  regarding  national 
minorities  especially  in  the  light  of  de- 
velopments in  Czechoslovakia  during  the 
past  few  months. 

Our  memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  listed  several  conditions  which,  in 
our  opinion,  deprived  the  citizens  of  Hun- 
garian origin  of  their  human  and  civil 
rights.  These  were : 

First.  Economic  discrimination  by  re- 
fusing jobs  to  Hungarian  graduates  in 
the  Hungarian  regions  of  Transylvania, 
thereby  forcibly  moving  them  into  purely 
Rumanian  areas,  as  the  state  is  the  only 
employer,  and  by  denying  most  Hungar- 
ians responsible  jobs  in  industiy.  agricul- 
ture, and  government. 

No  appreciable  improvement  occurred 
in  these  fields.  Even  Mihai  Levente,  the 
Minister  of  Internal  Trade  who  was  a 
Tiansvlvanian    Hungarian    Communist 
was  removed  on  March  29,   1968,  by  a 
decree  of  the  States  Council  shortly  after 
concluding  a  protocol  of  goods  exchanges 
with  Hungar>-  for  1968.  As  early  as  Febru- 
arj-  7  he  was  not  included  into  the  newly 
created  Economic  Council  comprising  the 
top  24  Rumanian  economic  governmental 
managers.  The  Council  today  does  not 
contain  any  member  of  national  minori- 
ties. The  reorganization  of  the  counties 
failed  to  remedy  the  general  prejudice  in 
favor  of  Rumanian  officials.  The  new, 
ethnically    purely    Hungarian,    Hargita 
County  has  Ladislau  Branis.  a  Rumanian, 
as  its  party  secretary  snd  chairman  of 
its  People's  Co-jncil.  Only  in  the  mixed 
nationality  Mures  County  is  a  Hungarian 
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Communist  the  highest  offlcial.  but  not  in 
the  purely  Hungarian  counties  of  Har- 
glta  and  Covasna.  Such  conditions  could 
be  repeatedly  described  at  will.  Private 
reports  received  display  no  signs  of  aban- 
doning the  conscious  dispersement  pol- 
icies by  refusing  house  and  apartment 
licenses  to  the  young  Hungarian  intel- 
ligentsia in  the  Transylvanian  cities, 
forcing  th'^m  Into  jobs  outside  of  the 
province. 

Second.   Lack   of   religious   education 
and   the  pressure   exerted   against   any 
citizen    continuing    to    attend    church 
services  and  rites.  Here,  some  Improve- 
ments did  occur.  Bishop  Marton  Aron  of 
Alba  Julia — Gyulafehervar— is  no  longer 
under  house  arrest,  an  accomplishment 
of  both  Vatican  diplomacy  and  Ruma- 
nian   anxlousness    of    improving    their 
Image    in    Western    Europe.    Pressure 
against  young  people  steadily  attending 
church   continues   and   church   officials 
complain  about  existing  isolation  from 
their  Western  counterparts  because  of 
negative  perty  and  state  attitude  toward 
contacts.  However.  Unitarian  ministers 
are  holding  a  worldwide  conference  at 
Cluj— Kolozsvar— and    Turda — Torda — 
In  memory  of  the  400th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment   of  their  denomina- 
tion. Priests  and  ministers  are  still  in 
prisons,   but   some   were    released.   The 
worst  fate  Is  experienced  by  the  Greek 
Unlate  Church  which  remains  forbidden. 
Third.  Denial  by  police  state  methods 
to  the  Hungarian  minority  the  preser- 
vation   of    its    historical,    cultural    and 
linguistic  traditions,  except  for  showcase 
exceptions;  the  gradual,  but  increasing, 
closing  down  of  the  Hungarian  school- 
sections,   libraries,  museums,   and   the- 
aters. In  this  regard  developments  were 
uneven.  Police  state  methods  have  sub- 
sided   recently,    a   consequence    of    the 
struggle    of    the    Ceaucescu    leadership 
Against  Drashlci  and  his  holdovers  from 
the  days  of  Stalin.  This  improvement, 
llmitedly   enjoyed   by   everyone,   is   not 
extended  to  cultural  matters  as  far  as 
the  Hungarian  minority  in  Transylvania 
is  concerned. 

As  to  higher  education.  Hungarian- 
language  courses  on  college  and  univer- 
sity level  are  steadily  decreasing.  Ac- 
cording to  the  correspondent  of  the 
Paris  Le  Monde  of  November  11.  1967, 
the  number  of  graduates  in  Rumanian 
literature  at  the  'merged"  Rumanian- 
Hungarian  University  at  Cluj— Kolozs- 
var—rose  from  40  to  218  between  1960- 
65,  In  the  Hungarian  literary  department 
the  same  numbers  are  29  and  39.  Today 
61  percent  of  the  faculty,  the  rector, 
three  of  the  five  vice  rectors,  and  seven 
of  the  eight  deans  are  Rumanian. 

At  Turgu  Mure§ — Marosvasarhely — 
the  College  of  Medicine  and  Pharma- 
cology is  also  being  Rumanized.  A  Ru- 
mar'an  co-rector  was  appointed — Popa 
de  Popan — and  many  medical  students 
are  attending  the  Institution  who  are 
from  other  parts  of  Rumania,  though 
there  are  several  other  medical  colleges 
in  their  regions.  The  faculty  is  rapidly 
changing  from  Hungarian  to  Rumanian. 
There  are  only  two  educational  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  in  all  Transyl- 
vania at  which  courses  are  given  In 
Hungarian  only:  the  College  of  Dra- 
matic Arts  and  the  Educational  College 


at  Turgu  Mure§ — Marosvasarhely.  On 
the  secondary  and  grade  school  level  the 
abolition  of  Hungarian-language  sec- 
tions was  slowed  down,  at  the  present 
there  are  1,700  classes  in  Transylvania 
in  Hungarian  language,  but  no  schools 
under  Hungarian-language  administra- 
tion. 

No  reports  were  received  of  closing 
down  any  more  museums  or  libraries. 
Textbooks  are  still  composed  according 
to  the  new  Marxist-nationalist  lines  of 
the  Caucescu  leadership  and  It  was  a 
great  "advance"  that  Andras  Hegedtts, 
the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister  under 
Gerb,  who  calleti  in  the  Russian  troops 
to  Budapest  on  October  23.  1956.  and 
has  in  the  meantime  become  a  sociolo- 
gist, was  permitted  to  write  an  article 
in  Korunk  at  Cluj  ( Kolozsvar  i .  This  was 
the  first  case  when  a  writer  from  Hun- 
gary proper  was  allowed  to  p'uUsh 
in  a  Transylvanian  Hungarian-language 
magazine. 

Several  other  grievances  were  men- 
tioned in  our  speeches  in  1966.  Among 
them  was  the  cutting  up  of  the  ethni- 
cally Hungarian  area  in  Southeast 
Transylvania  by  the  administrative  de- 
cree of  1960.  On  February  16.  1968.  an 
administrative  reorganization  took  place 
in  Rumania.  The  16  rayons  were  subdi- 
vided into  39  counties.  Despite  the  fan- 
fare of  the  fall  of  1967  by  the  Rumanian 
leadership  that  the  reorganization  was 
necessitated  by  economic,  ethnic,  and 
geographic  considerations,  it  had  repre- 
sented only  limited  improvement  to  the 
Hungarians  in  Transylvania.  It  did  away 
with  one  injustice:  the  detachment  of 
the  Trel  Scaune — Haromszek— Hungar- 
ian-inhabited districts.  They  now  form 
together  with  some  parts  of  Clue — 
Csik— the  new  Covasna — Kovaszna — 
county,  probably  the  smallest  county  now 
in  Rumania.  In  return,  however,  the  re- 
organization destroyed  the  unity  of  the 
Mures-Magyar  region  by  detaching  the 
ethnically  mixed,  but  Hungarian-major- 
ity. Mures  area  from  the  purely  Hun- 
garian regions  and  added  to  it  districts 
with  ethnically  mixed  Hungarian-Ru- 
manian-German population  around  Sig- 
isiora — Segesvar. 

Of  course,  the  new  reorganization  can 
be  used  both  for  good  and  evil,  and  more 
data  will  be  needed  before  passing  a 
final  judgment.  However,  the  fact  that 
the  98-percent  Hungarian  Hargita  coun- 
ty has  a  Rumanian  First  Party  Secretary 
does  not  betray  any  conscious  attempts 
to  restore  self-government  rights  to  the 
Hungarians  of  the  country.  The  second 
problem  is  an  economic  one.  Except  for 
the  Mures  county  area,  the  economic  po- 
tential of  the  two  Hungarian-inhabited 
counties  is  very  small:  they  form  the  Ap- 
palachla  of  Rumania  because  of  20  years 
of  Government  neglect. 

Only  in  two  fields  were  improvements 
visible.  One.  finally  the  compulsory  visa 
requirement  was  removed  between  Ru- 
mania and  Hungary  earlier  this  year 
expediting  travel  between  Hungarians 
and  their  fellow  nationals  in  Transyl- 
vania. Also,  several  new  Hungarian  press 
products  were  licensed  under  the  admin- 
istrative reorganization  scheme  which 
calls  for  a  minority  daily  and  weekly  in 
the  new  counties  if  the  minority  exceeds 
40  percent.  The  contents  of  the  press 


products  are  still  subject  to  party  and 
national  censorship  and  considerable 
space  is  devoted  to  the  translation  of 
Rumanian  authors  and  philosophers. 

In  summary,  the  Ceaucescu  regime  has 
made  some  concessions  to  the  Himgari- 
ans  in  Transylvania  but  it  failed  to  re- 
move the  major  irritants  in  the  field  of 
cultural,  school,  and  economic  policies 
and  regarding  self-government.  The  aim 
still  remains  the  absorption  of  the  Hun- 
garian minority  but  in  order  not  to  pro- 
voke further  the  opinion  of  Western  pol- 
iticians and  the  Hungarian  and  Soviet 
Governments,  a  slowdown  has  been  in- 
stituted since  1966.  Yet,  even  today,  the 
conditions  under  which  Hungarians  in 
Transylvania,  as  ethnic  minority,  live 
compares  very  unfavorably  with  the 
rights  enjoyed  by  Hungarian  mii-iorities 
in  Yugoslavia  and  Czechoslovakia 
though  the  Hungarian  population  of 
those  countries  is  both  numerically  and 
percentagewise  smaller  and  does  not 
fully  enjoy  self-administration  either. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  is 
the  year  of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Human  Rights  Declaration  of  the  United 
Nations.  People  all  over  the  world  are 
taking  stock  of  the  accomplishments  in 
the  field  of  human  rights  and  thus  it  is 
fitting  indeed  that  the  attention  of  this 
House,  of  our  administration,  and  also 
that  of  the  Rumanian  Government,  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  even  today  the 
absolute  minimimis  of  civic,  hvmian,  and 
political  rights  of  Rumanian  citizens, 
particularly  those  of  Hungarian  origin, 
have  not  been  granted  and  call  for  steps 
which  would  insure  linguistic  and  eco- 
nomic equality,  education  in  the  mother 
tongue,  and  self-administration  to  the 
Hungarians  in  Transylvania 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to 
join  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York  in  exposing  the  largely  un- 
changed and  sorry  plight  of  the  Hun- 
garians in  Transylvania  which  we  have 
talked  about  at  length  in  1965-66. 

Unfortunately,  the  hope  that  their 
situation  will  improve  in  the  wake  of 
the  evolution  of  the  foreign  policies  of 
Rumania  has  not  come  true  to  any  sub- 
stantial degree.  The  intelligentsia  is  still 
being  dispersed  by  forcing  them  to  take 
jobs  outside  of  the  province,  the  Szekely 
coimties  of  the  southeastern  part  of 
Transylvania  are  becoming  more  and 
more  the  Appalachia  of  the  Rumanian 
state  as  investments  remain  low  and  in- 
dustry is  located  in  areas  other  than  the 
counties.  The  .school  question  is  worse 
than  in  1965  as  even  the  two  last  institu- 
tions of  college  level,  the  Medical-Phar- 
macological College  at  Tirgu-Mures — 
Maresvasarhely — and  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege are  increasingly  filled  with  Rumania 
courses,  faculty  and  students. 

Much  hope  was  expressed  last  Decem- 
ber about  the  reorganization  of  the  ad- 
ministrative regions,  and  the  creation  of 
counties  similar  to  the  pre-1945  period. 
However,  while  one  injustice,  the  detach- 
ment of  the  district  of  Trel  Scaune — 
Haromszek— from  the  Himgarian-ln- 
habited  Mures-Magyar  Region  was  rem- 
edied by  creating  a  new  county  out  of 
them — Covasna — the  Magyar  Autono- 
mous Region  was  split  up  into  one  Hun- 
garian and  one  mixed  coimty.  And  the 
Hungarian    coimty   has   now   Ladlslau 
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Branis,  a  Riunanian,  as  Its  administra- 
tive and  party  boss. 

In  religious  matters,  an  improvement 
was  observed  in  the  removal  of  the  house 
arrest  of  Bishop  Marton  Aron  but  the 
empty  seats  had  not  yet  been  filled  and 
religious  freedom  had  not  yet  been  rc- 

.stored. 

Under  such  circumstances,  we  cannot 
help  but  raise  our  voices  anew  for  the 
realization  of  human  and  civil  rights  of 
Rumanian  citizens  and  inform  the  Ru- 
manian Government  that  only  through 
further  progress  can  they  show  that  their 
subservience  to  Stalinist  Russia  is  not 
now  replaced  by  an  adoration  of  Com- 
munist and  chauvinist  excesses,  and  that 
iheir  interest  in  improving  relations  with 
the  West  is  sincere. 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  agam 
we  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
the  sorrv  conditions  which  still  prevail 
among  the  Hungarians  in  Transylvania. 
This  ethnic  group  of  some  1.750.000  is 
still  being  oppressed  by  their  Commu- 
nist Rumanian  masters  despite  the  in- 
creasing detachment  of  the  Bucharest 
regime  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

After  my  eariier  appeals,  there  was 
reason  for  some  hope  that  there  would 
be  changes  for  the  better  with  regard  to 
these  sturdy,  freedom-loving  people  who 
are  rich  in  culture  and  iristorical  tradi- 
tion. 

The  Bucharest  government  increas- 
ingly has  adopted  nationalistic  slogans 
and  given  other  signs  of  encouragement, 
but  the  improvements  have  been  minor 
and  in  some  instances  I  am  told  that  con- 
ditions have  worsened. 

For  instance,  the  coimty  reorganiza- 
tion turned  out  to  be  only  marginally 
better  than  the  old  regional  one. 

We  must  insist  upon  the  return  of  the 
human  and  civil  rights  of  the  population 
of  Rumania,  whether  Rumanian,  Hun- 
garian. German,  or  Serb. 

We  must  insist  that  internal  oppres- 
sion shall  not  be  condoned,  just  because 
the  ruling  Communist  regime  acts  some- 
what more  nationalistic  than  the  model 
.satraps  like  Ulbncht,  Kadar,  and  Zhiv- 

We  must  understand  that  no  democ- 
racy can  be  restored  without  giving  peo- 
ple the  right  of  self-government,  educa- 
tional equality  of  opportunity,  and  free- 
dom of  religion,  culture,  and  assembly. 
Mr  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York 
continues  to  perform  a  public  service  m 
exposing  the  largely  unchanged  and  still 
dire  plight  of  the  Hungarians  of  Tran- 
.sylvania,  which  was  the  subject  of  mam- 
speeches  and  draft  resolutions  m  the 
Congress  during  1965-66. 

Unfortunately    the    hope    that    their 
situation  would  improve  in  the  wake  ol 
foreign  policy  changes  by  the  Rumanian 
Government  did  not  come  true  to  any 
substantial  degree.  I  am  informed  that 
the  intelligentsia  is  still  being  dispersed 
by  state  pressure  to  take  jobs  only  out- 
side of  the  province,  or  at  least  out- 
side the  Hungarian-inhabited  regions  ot 
the  province.  The  Szekely  countries  of 
southeastern  Transylvania  which  con- 
tain over  35  percent  of  the  minority  are 
becoming  more  andmore  the  Appalachia 
of  the  Rumanian  state  as  investments 
remain  low  and  Industry  is  established 


in  regions  outside  of  the  Szekely  areas. 
The  school  question  is  worse  than  in 
1965  Even  the  last  two  college-level  m- 
stitutlons.  the  Medical-Pharmacological 
College  at  Turgu  Mures— Marosvasarhe- 
ly—and  the  Teachers  College  in  the 
same  city  are  increasmgly  filled  with 
Rumanian  faculty  and  students. 

Much  hope  was  expressed  about  the 
reorganization    of     the    administrative 
regions  which  occurred  as  a  result  of  the 
February-   16,   1968,   decree.   However,   I 
am   informed  that  no   .substantial   im- 
provement occurred.  It  is  true  that  the 
districts    detached    from    the    Mures- 
Magyar  autonomous  rct;ion  in  Decem- 
ber 1960  were  now  given  the  status  of 
an   independent   county— Covasna— but 
in  return,  the  autonomous  region  was 
dissolved   and   replaced   by   one   purely 
Hungarian        county— Hargita— which, 
however,  has  a  Rumanian  Party  Secre- 
tary- and  Council  Chairman,  and  a  mixed 
nationality     county— Mures— to     which 
the    new    reorganization    decree    added 
further  areas  with  Rumanian  and  Ger- 
man population. 

In  regard  to  religious  freedom,  the 
lifting  of  the  house  arrest  of  Bishop 
Aron  Marton  in  the  wake  ol  Prime  Min- 
ister Maurer's  visit  to  the  Pope  .s  a  defi- 
nite improvement,  but  isolation  of  the 
clergy  persists  and  the  Greek  Catholic 
Church  remains  forbidden. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  do  well 
in  reminding  ourselves  and  the  admin- 
istration that  we  do  not  consider  the 
measures  of  the  last  year  by  any  means 
a  sufficient  solution  of  the  problem  which 
consists  of  the  deprivation  of  human  and 
civil  rights  of  the  Hungarian  minority 
in  the  province— 1.75  million— and  in 
this  anniversary  year  of  the  universal 
declaration  of  human  rights  we  hope 
that  the  Rumanian  Government  will  re- 
alize the  need  for  jMsilive  and  broad 
actions  in  order  to  restore  equality  of 
rights  to  the  Hungarians  of  Transyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  we 
are  discussing  an  issue  which  formed  an 
object  of  great  concern  to  many  of  us 
about  2  vcars  ago:  the  fate  of  the  1.75 
million  Hungarians  of  Transylvania. 

In  the  last  2  years  some  improvements 
have  been  made.  The  visa  requirements 
for  visiting  Hungaiy  has  been  removed. 
Bishop  Aron  Marton  is  no  lon;rer  under 
house  arrest,  the  Rumanian  Premier 
visited  the  Pope. 

Unfortunately  th3se  are  the  only  posi- 
tive measures  we  can  record.  Another 
major  mjasure.  the  territorial  reorga- 
nization of  Transylvania  in  February  of 
this  year,  created  at  least  as  many  prob- 
lems as  it  had  solved. 

Moreover.  Rumanian  citizens  in  gen- 
eral have  just  begun  to  enjoy  any  per- 
sonal freedoms.  Not  until  the  end  of  April 
could  the  Rumanian  internal  situation 
be  distinguished  from  the  Stalinist  re- 
gime of  Ulbricht  in  East  Germany.  As  a 
result  the  main  complaints  of  the  citi- 
zeniT  in  general  and  the  Hungarian  mi- 
nority in  particular  remain  unremedied. 
The  right  to  maintain  and  develop 
their  own  culture  is  restricted  and  the 
intellectual  isolation  from  Hungarj-  and 
the  West  remain  largely  unchanged.  The 
o^reat  achievement  in  this  regard  con- 
sisted of  the  publication  of  an  article  in 


the  only  Hungarian  literai->'  journal  in 
Transylvania  by  the  former  Stalinist 
Premier  of  Hungarj'  in  1956.  Andras 
Hegedtis,  who  became  a  sociologist  after 
his  fall.  The  school  situation  is  the  same, 
or  in  some  localities  even  worse  than  in 
1965.  Economic  opportunities  for  grad- 
uates are  still  only  available  in  regions 
outside  of  the  province,  university  ad- 
missions are  still  impossible,  or  require 
connections  and  bribes. 

Freedom  of  expression  of  the  minority 
is  still  largely  nonexistent,  in  contrast 
with  Czechoslovakia  where  a  full  and 
open  debate  is  conducted  on  the  issues  of 
nationality  rights  between  the  Slovaks. 
Czechs,  and  Hungarians. 

Today  we  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
cause  of  equal  rights  to  members  of  mi- 
norities everj'where.  and  we  send  our  best 
wishes  and  hopes  to  a  national  group 
which  over  a  thousand  years  remained  a 
l}ositive  factor  in  European  culture.  It 
has  defended  its  Western  humanistic 
and  Christian  values  in  the  face  of  many 
challenges,  cultural,  militarj-.  and 
ideological. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  we  have  an  important  visitor  from 
Rumania  in  Washington,  Mr.  Alexandru 
Barladeanu.  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  presi- 
dium in  that  country.  This  visit  repre- 
.sents  to  quote  Bernard  Gwertzman  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  on  June 
12.  1968.  'ne  sincere  desire  of  Nlcolae 
Ceaucescu  to  improve  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

It  is  indeed  proper  to  recall  the  devel- 
opments in  Rumania  during  the  past  2 
vears.  particular  with  emphasis  upon  the 
lot  of  the  1.75  million  Hun-rarians  of 
Transylvania  who  formed  the  subject  of 
so  manj'  speeches,  resolutions,  and  the 
memorandum  to  Secretary  Rusk  on  the 
part  of  many  Members  of  this  House  in 
1965-66. 

We  have  waited  for  2  years  for  signs 
that  the  oppression  and  discrimination 
will  ease  and  disappear  as   Rumania's 
foreign  policy  becomes  more  independ- 
ent and  her  leadership  more  .self-assured. 
Unfortunately    only    minor    concessions 
were  granted  both  to  the  general  popula- 
tion and  the   Hun.garian  minority.   An 
austere   economic   and   labor   regime   is 
maintained  and  Rumanian  nationalism 
.seemed  to  be  until  very  itcently  the  only 
concession  to  popular  demands  by  the 
Government.  Ver>-  recently  the  question 
of  the  rehabilitation  of  innocently  ex- 
ecuted and  imprisoned  Communists  rep- 
resent   an    attack    on    the    strong,    en- 
trenched  powers   of   the   state   security 
forces  and  in  this  manner  helps  to  relax 
the   police   terror   which   was   too   long 
characteristi*^  of  the  regime  in  Rumania. 
The  Hungarian  minority's  lot  did  not 
-et  appreciably  better  in  these  2  years. 
We  talked  of  economic  discrimination  by 
refusing  to  allot   sufficient  investments 
to  the  Hungarian  counties  of  the  .south- 
eastern part  of  the  province  or  to  the 
districts  close  to  the  Hungarian   fron- 
tier   The  situation  failed  to  evolve  for 
the  better  as  of  now.  The  dispersion  of 
the   professionals   and   teachers  by   job 
transfers  and  job  offers  to  recent  grad- 
uates to  provinces  outside  Transylvania 
where  there  are  practically  no  Hungar- 
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lans  is  still  practiced  and  forms  a  sore 
point  in  the  mind  of  the  Transylvanlan 
Hungarians.  There  are  still  no  Hungarian 
schools,  and  the  number  of  Hungarian 
sections  in  Rumanian  secondary  schools 
decrease  every  year  and  admission  to  the 
Cluj  (Kolozsvar)  Babes-Bolyai  Univer- 
sity is  well  nigh  impossible  for  graduates 
of  the  Hungarian  sections  of  the  high 
schools  unless  excellent  party  connec- 
tions or  bribery  is  resorted  to. 

The  territorial  reorganization  failed  to 
realize  the  hopes  set  on  it  by  the  Tran- 
sylvanlan Hungarians.  If  you  add  up  the 
three  Hungarian,  or  relatively  Hungarian 
counties  under  the  new  system  they  com- 
prise about  300  square  miles  more 
than  the  Mures-Magyar  autonomous 
region  which  they  replace.  However, 
the  unit  is  now  cut  into  three,  and 
only  one  is  both  of  average  size  and 
purely  Hungarian.  Hargita  County.  Even 
this  county  has  a  Rumanian,  Ladislau 
Branis,  as  party  secretary'  and  chairman 
of  the  People's  Council.  Covasna  County 
is  the  smallest  £ind  economically  least 
feasible  county  in  all  Rumania,  it  should 
have  been  attached  to  Hargita  County 
from  where  it  had  been  detached  in  1960. 
Mures  County  is  a  gradual  creation  of 
the  Rumanian  Communist  state  in  order 
to  detach  the  Hungarian  districts  from 
the  purely  Hungarian  hinterland  of 
Hargita  County.  In  1960  it  received 
Rumanian  districts  and  now  again  it  re- 
ceived Rumanian  and  German  districts 
in  the  southeast  in  order  to  reduce  the 
Hungarian  population  of  the  new  unit  to 
50  percent.  There  is  no  letup  in  the 
Rumanization  of  the  cities,  the  second 
pilar  of  the  Transylvanlan  Hungarians. 

Under  such  conditions,  it  can  be  said 
that  the  abolition  of  the  visa  require- 
ments and  tentative  steps  toward  the 
Catholic  Church  like  the  lifting  of  the 
house  arrest  of  the  only  Catholic  bishop 
in  ofQce,  Aron  Marton,  offer  little  hope 
that  the  rights  of  the  Hungarian  mi- 
nority will  be  restored  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Thus,  we  must  again  protest  the 
deprivation  of  human  and  civil  rights 
of  these  1.75  million  citizens  of  Rumania 
and  call  upon  the  Government  to  remedy 
the  complaints  and  grievances  if  it  Is 
serious  about  improving  relations  with 
the  West. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Baltic 
States  Freedom  Day,  which  is  observed 
annually  on  June  15,  marks  the  28th  an- 
niversary of  a  tragic  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

Between  June  14  and  June  17,  1940, 
the  Russians  overran  these  three  coun- 
tries, which  had  maintained  free  and  in- 
dependent governments  since  1920,  and 
brutally  conducted  a  mass  deportation 
to  Siberia  causing  the  death  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  innocent  people.  Today,  the 
Baltic  States  remain  under  the  domina- 
tion of  Soviet  Russia. 

In  1922  the  United  States  extended  full 
diplomatic  recognition  to  the  Baltic 
States,  and  despite  Soviet  domination, 
continues  to  maintain  this  recognition 
of  their  sovereignty.  Year  after  year,  our 
country  has  reaflQrmed  her  strong  and 
lasting  friendship  for  the  people  of  Lith- 
uania, Latvia,  and  Estonia,  and  her  pro- 
found  conviction  that  the  courageous 


Baltic  peoples  are  entitled  to  free  gov- 
ernments of  their  own  choosing. 

The  unfortunate  plight  of  the  Baltic 
States  has  long  been  a  source  of  deep 
concern  to  me.  Therefore,  during  the 
89th  Congress,  I  joined  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  cosponsoring  and  vigorously 
supp)orting  the  passage  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  416.  This  resolution 
urged  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opinion 
to  the  denial  of  Baltic  self-determination 
in  order  that  these  precious  rights  might 
be  restored  to  the  Baltic  peoples.  It  is 
gratifying  indeed  that  the  resolution  was 
adopted  overwhelmingly  by  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

We,  as  free  men,  cannot  fully  enjoy 
the  exercise  of  our  liberties,  while  those 
in  the  Baltic  States  are  still  deprived  of 
the  most  fundamental  human  rights.  It 
remains  our  moral  obligation  to  let  these 
captive  peoples  know  they  are  not  for- 
gotten, that  we  in  the  United  States  shall 
never  be  reconciled  with  their  tragic  fate, 
and  that  we  are  determined  to  stress  and 
support  the  case  for  Baltic  self-deter- 
mination in  every  available  international 
forum  until  Baltic  freedom  becomes 
reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  solemn  occasion. 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  courageous  Baltic  peoples,  in  hon- 
oring the  memory  of  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  Soviet  brutality,  and  in  rededi- 
cating  our  Nation  to  the  still  unresolved 
cause  of  the  Baltic  nations. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I 
am  joining  my  colleagues  ably  led  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  in  exposing  again  the  oppression 
practiced  by  the  Communist  Rumanian 
Government  against  its  citizens  of  Hun- 
garian origin,  some  1.75  million  strong  in 
Transylvania. 

Two  years  ago,  more  than  three  dozen 
of  us  submitted  draft  resolutions  on  the 
subject  and  held  over  40  speeches  about 
the  plight  of  the  minority.  In  the  past  2 
years  following  our  memorandum  to 
Secretary  Rusk  we  hoped  that  the  fate 
of  the  Transylvanlan  Hungarians  would 
be  improved  and  they  would  be  allowed 
to  develop  and  maintain  their  national 
culture  and  that  economic,  political,  and 
religious  discrimination  against  them 
would  cease. 

It  is  proper  indeed  to  review  the  situ- 
ation at  a  moment  when  according  to 
Bernard  Gwertzman  in  yesterday's  Ev'e- 
ning  Star,  June  12,  1968,  we  are  expect- 
ing during  the  coming  week  one  of  the 
top  five  men  of  the  Rumanian  regime 
in  town,  Alexandru  Barladeanu,  member 
of  the  Rumanian  Communist  Party 
Presidium  and  Deputy  Prime  Minister. 
To  quote  Mr.  Gwertzman: 

Barladeanu  wtU  be  the  highest  ranking 
Communist  official  to  visit  the  United  States 
on  a  purely  bilateral  visit  since  Yugoslav 
President  Josef  Broz  "nto  came  in  1963. 

At  the  threshold  of  this  significant 
event,  it  is  my  duty  to  recall  that  the 
major  complaints  of  the  Transylvanlan 
Hungarians  were  never  remedied.  While 
Bishop  Aron  Marton  was  set  free  from 
house  arrest  and  visa  requirements  with 


Hungary  were  abolished,  the  county  re- 
organization decree  created  at  least  as 
much  discrimination  as  it  had  removed 
While  Party  Secretary  Ceaucescu  and 
the  spokesman  for  the  party  told  us 
about  the  consideration  of  ethnic  and 
geographic  conditions  in  designing  the 
county  limits,  today,  the  purely  Hungar- 
ian county  Hargita,  the  heart  of  the 
Szekely  area  is  ruled  by  Ludislau  Biani.s, 
a  Rumanian  Communist  official  who  now. 
according  to  recent  Rumanian  practice 
is  both  the  party  chief  and  the  chief 
administrative  officer.  It  is  true  that  the 
Hungarian  districts  of  Trei  Scaune— 
Haromszek — were  detached  from  Brasov 
where  they  were  assigned  in  1960,  but 
they  were  not  reattached  to  the  Szekely 
area  of  Hargita  County  but  form  a  county 
by  themselves.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  county  is  the  smallest  in  Ru- 
mania and  has  the  least  economic  po- 
tential. The  northern  part  of  the  Szekely 
area,  already  united  with  mixed  and 
Rumanian  districts  in  1960  were  further 
expanded  to  include  other  Rumanian 
and  German  district  diluting  the  still 
existing  absolute  Hungarian  majority  to 
a  relative  one. 

Economically  the  counties  aie  still 
underdeveloped  and  no  effort  Is  made 
even  to  exploit  their  tremendous  tourist 
potentialities  in  view  of  the  scenic 
mountains  and  lakes.  Educationally,  it 
is  even  harder  to  enter  a  university  today 
with  a  graduation  certificate  from  the 
Hungarian  section  of  a  hiah  school  than 
in  1965  and  the  last  two.  overwhelmingly 
Hungarian  college  institutions  in  In 
Tirgu  Mures  are  also  increasingly  mixed 
both  as  far  as  the  faculty  and  the  stu- 
dents are  concerned. 

Under  these  circumstances,  if  Mr. 
Ceaucescu  is  so  much  interested  to  im- 
prove relations  with  us  as  Mr.  Gwertz- 
man relates  in  the  Evening  Star,  they 
could  at  least  significantly  expand  a 
policy  of  relaxation  toward  the  Transyl- 
vanlan Hungarians  including  observance 
their  own  promises  of  self-administra- 
tion, equality  of  rights  in  the  economy 
and  schools  and  professions,  and  finally, 
stop  the  dispersal  of  the  Hungarian  in- 
telligentsia into  areas  outside  Transyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  dtiring  the 
last  Congress  many  of  us  drew  special 
attention  to  the  oppression  suffered  by 
the  citizens  of  Rumania,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  Hungarian  origin  who  have 
lived  in  Transylvania  for  over  a  thou- 
sand years. 

For  2  years  we  have  been  waiting  for 
positive  actions  of  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment, but  largely  in  vain.  Some  small 
concessions  were  made,  but  usually  in 
a  wider  context  such  as  the  lifting  of 
the  house  arrest  of  Bishop  Aron  Marton 
which  was  part  of  the  Rimianian  Gov- 
ernment's attempt  to  gain  respectability 
in  Western  Europe,  and  particularly  the 
basically  Catholic  countries  of  Italy  and 
France.  Also,  in  order  to  reduce  tensions 
with  Himgary  in  the  wake  of  the  Ru- 
manian pullout  from  the  Budapest  Con- 
ference of  the  Commimist  Parties,  visa 
requirements  between  the  two  countries 
were  abolished. 

Aside  from  these  concessions,  no  other 
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real  relaxation  of  discrimination  took 
place,  for  even  the  territorial  reorganiza- 
tion took  away  as  much  from  Transyl- 
vanlan Hungarians  as  it  had  given  them. 
The  school  question  is  more  acute  than 
ever,  though  the  discrimination  against 
-raduates  of  Hungarian  sections  in  all 
but  the  scientific  field  has  became  so 
inevitable  that  Hungarian  parents  today 
sometimes  prefer  to  send  their  children 
to  Rumanian  secondary  schools  so  they 
will  be  able  to  hold  white  collar  jobs  or 
attend  university  thereafter.  The  Babes- 
Bolyai  University,  is  now  about  two- 
thirds  Rumanian,  according  to  the 
French  journalist  Michel  Tatu,  writmg 
m  Le  Monde  of  November  12,  1967. 

Economic  underdevelopment  of  Hun- 
garian areas  has  not  ceased,  and  the 
cities  are  populated  increasingly  with 
Rumanians,  especially  in  the  wake  of 
industrialization.  The  capital,  which 
had  a  Hungarian  character  even  as  late 
as  1956,  is  now  a  burgeoning  Rumanian 
city  with  some  Hungarian  districts  and 
the  Rumanian  element  prevails  over- 
whelmingly even  in  the  formerly  German 
Brasov  and  Hungarian  Arad. 

It  is  evident  that  no  serious  attempt 
has  been  made  to  meet  the  justified  com- 
plaints of  these  people,  who  are  still  not 
permitted  as  much  right  as  even  the 
diverse  nationalities  in  Yugoslavia  enjoy. 
Mr  Speaker,  we  must  continue  to  pro- 
test this  state  of  affairs  and  hope  that 
the  Rumanian  Government  will  finally 
realize  that   improvement  of   relations 
with  the  Western  Worid  will  have  no 
valid  roots  as  long  as  it  disregards  the 
human  and  civil  rights  of  all  its  citi- 
;,ens— maioritv   and   minority  national- 
ities—in an  equitable  and  just  manner. 
Mr    HOWARD,   l.lr.   Si^eaker,   amon;: 
the  uniiaypy  victims  of  the  last  war.  the 
Baltic  peoples  were  the  most  innocent 
ind  helpless.  At  the  very  beginning  of 
the  war  the  fate  of  the  three  Baltic  na- 
tion";—Esioaia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania- 
seemed  in  jeopardy:  their  independence 
was  threatened  by  both  the  Nazi  and  the 
Communist  dictatorships.  But  the  latter 
proved  the  deadlier  of  the  two,  for  it  was 
the  Soviet  uovernmcnt  which  treacher- 
ously attackf>d  these  countries,  overran 
them,  and  then  annexed  all  three. 

The  peoples  of  these  three  countries 
had  suffered  for  more  than  a  centui-y  un- 
der the  czarii^t  Russian  regime  when  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  First  World  War. 
they  succeeded  in  freeing  themselves  and 
oroclaimed  their  national  independence. 
They  then  established  their  own  demo- 
cratic   governments.    Durins    the    two 
decades   of   inter-war  years   they   lived 
happily  under  their  free  institutions  and 
enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity   in  their 
homelands.  But  the  outbreak  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  brought  tragedy  to  them 
once  again.  Soon  they  found  them.selves 
enslaved  by  their  Soviet  overlords.  Thev 
.suffered  much  throughout  the  war.  but 
hoped  to  regain  their  freedom  at  the  end 
of  it.  Unfortunately  their  friends  in  the 
West  could  not  help   them  in  the  at- 
tainment of  their  goal:  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities were  detei-mined  that  freedom 
should  not  return  to  these  peoples.  In- 
stead, they  have  been  held  under  Soviet 
dictatorship  ever  since. 

Thus,    for    more    than    two    decades 
Baltic  peoples  have  been  living  under  So- 


viet totalitarian  tyranny.  On  the  observ- 
ance of  Baltic  States  Freedom  Day  we 
ardently  hope  that  soon  they  can  again 
attain  their  national  goal,  freedom  and 
indeiieiidence — this  time  permanently. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  28th  anniversar>-  of  the  date 
upon  which  illegal  aggression  trampled 
down  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
the  Baltic  States.  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  liberty 
ior  two  decades  before  seeing  their  liber- 
ties snuffed  out  by  the  armed  force  of  an 
invading  army. 

On  this  day,  all  Americans  recall  the 
fate  of  these  three  brave  nations.  Even 
more,  we  remember  the  cruel  and  in- 
human deportations  of  Lithuanians.  Lat- 
vians, and  Estonians  to  Siberia  between 
1941  and  1949.  Over  200.000  human  be- 
ings were  transported  to  that  desolate 
part  of  the  earth  by  the  government 
wiiich  had  placed  them  in  captivity.  We 
note  these  events  and  resolve  to  never 
again  let  illegal  force  be  the  determinant 
of  man's  fate. 

The  Communist  powers  tell  us,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  United  States  is  the 
great  world  criminal,  that  this  Nation 
breaks  the  solemn  tenets  of  iniornational 
law.  Not  only  is  this  a  simple  lie,  it  is 
also  a  vastly  hypocritical  ."Statement. 
Must  we  remind  the  Communist  world  of 
the  treaty  signed  with  the  Baltic  States 
in  1920  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
nounced "voluntarily  and  forever"  all 
sovereign  rights  over  the  people  and  ter- 
ritory of  the  Baltic  States?  Must  we  re- 
mind them  of  how  this  treaty  was  vio- 
lated with  impunity  in  June  of  1940? 

In  three  dark  days,  between  June  14 
and  17.  1940.  the  Communist  world  dis- 
played its  own  conception  of  how  nations 
"obey"  the  principles  of  international 
law.  It  is  a  conception  which  all  men 
categorically  reject. 

Our  hearts  are  with  the  captive  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  today.  We  remember 
their  brief  i>eriod  of  freedom  and  look 
forward  to  its  future  rekindling;  indeed, 
we  look  forward  to  the  day  when  state- 
ments commemorating  the  captivity  of 
i-'ations  are  no  longer  i-ieces.^^arj-. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  caUing  attention  to 
the  still  unsolved  problem  of  the  lack  of 
human  ri-Jhts  and  national  self-determi- 
nation for  the  Hunaarian  minority  in 
Rumania,  living  in  the  Province  of 
Transylvania. 

These  1.75  million  people  have  long 
been  the  target  of  both  Communist  op- 
pression and  national  discrimination. 

Though  events  in  Rumania  lately  in- 
creased the  distance  between  Rumanian 
and  Soviet  policies  and  in  the  last  few 
months  embryonic  signs  of  internal  re- 
laxation have  occurred,  all  but  one  of  the 
basic  erievances  of  the  Hunaarians  re- 
main. Even  in  regard  to  the  creation  of 
Covasna  County  out  of  the  detached  dis- 
tricts of  the  former  autonomous  recion. 
the  improvement  has  been  counterbal- 
anced bv  the  addition  of  district  to  the 
new  Mures  County  which  thereby  lost  its 
overwhelming  Hungarian  character. 

Economic  discrimination  is  flagrant 
and  the  Hungarian  counties  have  been 
neglected  in  resard  to  economic  develop- 
ment for  20  vears  encou'-agint?  movem'^nt 
of  labor  from  them  into  other  Rumanian 


areas  making  Bucharest  a  city  with  a 
strong  Hungarian  minority.  Religious 
freedom  is  still  nonexistent,  though  op- 
pression eased  somewhat.  The  university 
and  the  medical  college  have  less  Hun- 
garian students  and  facult>  and  courses 
taught  in  Hungarian  than  even  in  1965 
and  other  universities  admit  only  a  few 
of  the  minority  students.  Graduates  are 
consistentlv  discriminated  against  in  job 
offerings.  Dispersal  of  the  inteilieentsia 
still  takes  place  under  the  uuise  that  no 
apartments  and  houses  are  available  to 
them  in  the  cities  or  the  Hungarian-in- 
habited areas  of  the  province. 

Let  us  today  again  call  for  major  im- 
provements in  the  conditions  m^der 
which  the  Hungarians  in  Transylvania 
live  and  call  on  the  administration  not 
to  forget  these  victims  of  ideological  and 
national  prejudice  in  the  year  of  human 
rights  taut  work  by  quiet,  effective  diplo- 
macy for  the  bettei-ment  of  their  fate. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in   1966 
I  joined  with  50  uther  Members  m  pro- 
testing the  suppres.sicn  of  the  Hungarian 
minority  in  Tran.sylvania  by  the  Ruma- 
nian Government.  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  there  has  been  little  im- 
provement in  the  situation.  Tlic  Commu- 
nist governmsnt  follows  a  policy  which 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  these  Hun- 
garian nationals  to  letain  their  ethnic 
identltv  and  cultural  traditions.  The  use 
of  the  Hungarian  language,  tor  example, 
is   discouraaed   in   government,    in    the 
press,  and  in  cultural  and  literary  circles. 
Similarly  the  use  of  Hungarian  in  schools 
is  being  deleted  so  that  students  .^peak- 
ing  the  language  are  having  increased 
difficulty  gaining  iidmi.ssion  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

There  are  fewer  Hunearians  partici- 
pating in  the  government  in  ?dmini.  tra- 
tive  capacities  while  in  eccncmic  posi- 
tions the  minority  group  is  consistently 
frozen  out  of  important  posts. 

Hungarian  intellectuals  find  them- 
selves suddenly  transferred  to  remote 
areas  of  Rumania  .so  that  no  concentra- 
tion of  creative  young  men  exists  to  per- 
petuate their  culture.  The  i-esettlement 
policies  of  the  government  disperses 
Hunaarians  throughout  Rumania  break- 
ing up  compact  minority  units.  Terri- 
torial reorganization  regroups  the  minor- 
ity into  districts  which  have  little 
relevancy  and  which  further  the  dis- 
orientation of  the  people. 

Probably  the  most  disturbing  :eport. 
however,  is  that  the  religious  freedom  of 
the  minority  is  being  compromised  in 
several  wavs.  The  Greek  Church  is  for- 
bidden while  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  finds  itself  .sorely  i.solated.  with 
monastic  orders  banned  and  main- 
parishes  denied  priests.  The  state  must 
appoint  new  priests  to  parish  positions 
and  this  procedure  is  often  drawn  out  so 
that  it  takes  years. 

This  suppression  and  attemnted  dis- 
integration of  a  once  nroud  and  autono- 
mous people  is  anpalling  to  me  and  to 
free  men  evervwhere  who  respect  the 
ancient  cultures  of  the  Old  World  and 
lemember  that  these  are  the  buildmg 
blocks  that  provided  a  .solid  foundation 
for  America. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  eives 
me  great  pleasure  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  in  dis- 
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cussing  the  situation  of  the  1.75  million 
Hungarians  in  Transylvania. 

This  ethnic  group  with  a  thousand 
years  of  rich  cultural  and  political  his- 
tory is  still  being  deprived  of  many  of 
their  civil  and  human  rights  by  the  gov- 
ernment both  for  ideological  and  na- 
tional reasons. 

The  experience  of  the  last  2  years 
does  not  fulfill  the  hopes  that  many  peo- 
ple had  in  the  change  of  government  and 
the  coming  of  Nicolae  Ceaucescu.  While 
the  somewhat  more  independent  stance 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  on  issues  of  for- 
eign policy  succeeded  in  creating  a  bet- 
ter image  of  Rumania  in  the  Western 
world,  there  has  been  until  verj'  recently 
no  equivalent  of  relaxation  in  domestic 
affairs.  Labor  laws  were  only  made  more 
stringent,  and  police  excesses  are  only 
now  disappearing  as  the  state  security 
apparatus  is  coming  under  criticism  for 
political  reasons  by  the  new  Party 
Secretary. 

As  to  the  Hungarians  the  territorial 
reorganization  of  Februarj'  1968  did  not 
represent  a  great  improvement.  The  res- 
toration of  the  detached  Szekely  dis- 
tricts in  1960  into  an  independent  county 
is  a  positive  measure,  but  the  county  is 
very  small  and  economically  unfeasible 
and  will  soon  become  an  economic  defi- 
ciency area.  In  return,  the  Mures-Magj-ar 
autonomous  region  was  dissolved  and 
divided  into  two  counties — Hargita  and 
Mures — one  of  which  is  purely  Hungar- 
ian but  is  administered  by  Ladislau 
Branis.  a  Rumanian  Party  Secretar\'  and 
Chairman  of  the  People's  Council,  and 
the  other  one  which  is  only  50  percent 
Hungarian  due  to  the  attachment  of  dis- 
trict of  a  mixed  Rumanian-German 
population. 

Hungarian  sections  in  the  .schools  are 
further  phased  out  both  because  of  ad- 
ministrative pressure  and  the  fact  that 
university  admission  is  becoming  more 
and  more  impossible  if  the  student  grad- 
uated from  the  Hungarian  section  of 
high  school.  Cluj  University— Babes- 
Bolyai — has  now  about  two-thirds  of 
Rumanian  students  and  faculty 

The  economic  neglect  of  the  Hungarian 
counties  of  southeastern  Transylvania 
persists,  only  the  city  of  Turgu  Mures — 
Marosvasarhely— receives  sizable  indus- 
trial investm.ents.  the  beneficiaries  of 
which  are.  however,  often  the  Rumanians 
of  Mures  and  Cluj  Counties  rather  than 
the  Szekelys  of  Mures  and  Odorhei — 
Udvarhely.  The  poor  road  conditions  and 
transportation  lines  have  hardly  been 
improved  in  the  last  decades,  not  even  the 
tourist  possibilities  of  these  scenic  regions 
were  exploited  by  the  Rumania  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  minority  struggles  hard  under  a 
regime  where  life  is  austere  even  for 
the  Rumanian  citizens,  but  doubly  hard 
for  the  Transylvanian  Hungarians. 
Today,  when  national  self-determination 
is  almost  a  tenet  of  international  law 
and  when  even  in  Communist  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Yugoslavia  earnest  and 
frank  efforts  are  made  to  solve  the  in- 
equalities meted  out  to  national  minor- 
ities, I  think  it  would  be  high  time  for 
the  Rumanian  Government  to  under- 
take broad  and  major  measures  to  realize 
the  equality  of  rights  for  the  Hungarians 


in  Transylvania  as  well  as  to  actualize 
the  rights  to  personal  freedoms  guar- 
anteed in  the  constitution  but  never  im- 
plemented by  the  predecessors  of  the 
present  government. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  our 
able  colleague  from  New  York  and  other 
distinguished  members  in  reviewing  the 
situation  of  the  Hungarians  In  Rumania, 
a  subject  which  was  covered  2  years  ago 
in  detail  by  him  and  over  40  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  House. 

In  the  past  2  years,  while  moving  fur- 
ther away  from  Russian  leadership,  the 
Rumanian  Government  failed  to  improve 
significantly  the  lot  of  Hungarian  minor- 
ity. Some  .small  concessions  have  been 
made  but  the  major  issues  of  economic 
discrimination,  abolition  of  further  sec- 
tions in  the  Rumanian  schools  where  in- 
struction had  been  at  least  partially 
given  in  Hungarian,  and  dispersal  of  the 
intelligentsia  into  areas  outside  of  Tran- 
sylvania by  job  transfer  are  still  as  valid 
as  ever.  Even  in  the  newly  created 
purely  Hungarian  county  Hargita,  which 
composes  the  heart  of  the  former  Mures- 
Magyar  autonomous  region  that  had  also 
been  abolished  this  year,  the  Party  Sec- 
retarj'  and  Council  Chairman  is  a  Ru- 
manian, Ladislau  Branis. 

In  view  of  the  absence  of  any  real  re- 
forms we  must  in  conscience  raise  our 
voices  again  and  request  that  compli- 
ance with  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
the  United  Nations  on  Human  Rights, 
the  1947  Peace  Treaty  and  even  the 
1965  Rumanian  Constitution  should  be 
achieved  by  the  present  government  of 
Rumania,  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
the  fate  of  her  nationalities,  if  the  pres- 
ent government  is  sincere  in  seeking 
rapprociiement  with  the  West. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deem  it 
a  great  privilege  today  to  join  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  urgently  ap- 
pealing for  justice  and  freedom  for  the 
Hungarians  in  Transylvania  and  the 
Hungarian  people  in  every  land. 

The  Members  of  the  House  will  recall 
that  in  1965  and  1966,  some  of  us  deeply 
interested  in  these  problems  urged  Sec- 
retarj'  Rusk  to  intensify  positive  diplo- 
matic intervention  to  help  improve  the 
situation  in  Transylvania. 

Many  things  have  transpired  since 
that  time,  and  there  have  been  great 
changes  taking  place  in  Rumania,  in- 
volving further  detachment  from  Soviet 
policies  and  foreign  economic  matters, 
and  even  in  lesser  international  issues 
with  resulting  liberation  in  some  areas 
of  the  current  regime  in  that  beleaguered 
nation. 

During  the  past  few  months,  there 
has  been  an  obvious  relaxation  of  exist- 
ing police  state  methods,  but  we  can  by 
no  means  deduce  from  this  favorable 
development  that  there  would  be  neces- 
sarily the  same  hope  for  the  Himgarian 
minority. 

To  be  sure,  vocal  Western  disapproval 
and  fear  of  further  alienating  Hungary 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  lead  to  surface  con- 
cession in  some  fields,  like  the  restora- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Bishop  Aron  Marton,  and  the  ad- 
ministrative reorganization  of  February 
16,  1968. 
Unfortunately,  the  basic  conditions  of 


economic  discrimination,  forced  disper- 
sal of  the  intelligentsia  into  regions  out- 
side of  the  province,  an  assignment  of 
meager  funds  only  for  the  development 
of  the  Hungarian-inhabited  regions  stiU 
continue. 

In  addition,  the  school  problem  re- 
mains acute  and  has  deteriorated,  espe- 
cially at  college  and  university  levels,  for 
the  Hungarians  in  Transylvania,  even 
beyond  the  1965  status. 

Moreover,  religious  freedom,  as  such, 
is  ver>'  incomplete  and  imcertain,  and 
the  cultiural  life  of  the  minority,  is  still 
stifled  and  muffled  by  an  insufBcient 
number  of  available  publications,  and 
the  requirement  of  mandatory-  publishing 
of  at  least  half  of  the  translations  from 
the  Rumanian  literature. 

As  Rumania  proceeds  slowly,  but  ap- 
parently steadily,  to  recover  its  national 
identity,  its  Communist  government 
should  be  warned  in  unmistakable  terras 
that  return  to  the  community  of  non- 
totalitarian  nations  will  not  be  possible 
until  freedom  from  persecution  and  free, 
cultural,  and  economic  development  is 
assured  for  minority  groups,  particularly 
the  numerically  largest  and  historically 
oldest  nationality  group:  the  Hungarians 
of  Transylvania. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  relevant,  and 
just,  and  in  the  best  interest  of  Ameri- 
can pohcy,  and  our  well-recognized. 
worldwide,  renowned  posture  and  sup- 
port of  freedom,  if  our  State  Department 
were  to  present  its  contemporary  viev..'^ 
reiterating  its  interest  in  and  concern 
for  the  persecuted,  suppressed,  and 
harassed  Hungarians  of  Transylvania. 

These  people  are  not  unique  in  the 
world  in  the  crass  denial  of  personal  lib- 
erty they  have  suffered.  They  are  en- 
titled to  respect  for  their  hiunan  rights. 
for  their  age-old  traditions,  and  for  the 
aspiration  we  share  with  them  for  group 
and  nationality  identity  of  a  historic  peo- 
ple that  has  made  such  noteworthy  con- 
tributions to  the  culture  of  many  nations, 
as  well  as  its  own. 

I  think  our  great  Nation  has  the  plain 
duty  to  speak  out  in  strong  declarative, 
unmistakable  terms  on  this  sreat.  hu- 
man issue,  so  that  the  status  of  the 
Transylvanian  Hungarians  may  con- 
tinue to  be  improved,  hopefully,  until 
they  are  totally  liberated  from  any  sug- 
gestion of  autocratic,  despotic,  police- 
state  controls,  and  permitted  to  live  their 
own  lives  under  conditions  of  law  and 
order  and  respect  for  the  rights  and  dig- 
nity of  man. 

I  want  to  thank  and  compliment  Dr.  Z. 
Michael  Szaz,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Council  for  Hungarians  in  Rumania, 
and  the  members  of  his  council,  for  the 
marked  ability  and  zeal  with  which  they 
are  pursuing  their  goals. 

I  feel  that  their  efforts  contributed  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  general  im- 
provement in  the  existing  situation  af- 
fecting the  Transylvanian  Hungarians 
and  I  hope  and  pray  that  this  improve- 
ment will  be  realized  henceforth  in  even 
greater  measure.  These  people  are  wor- 
thy and  wonderful  and  richly  deserve  our 
interest  and  assistance  and  I  hope  and 
pray  they  will  rapidly  regain  the  precious 
blessings  they  once  enjoyed. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
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pleasure  that  I  am  joining  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  in 
calling  the  attention  of  this  House  and 
our  Government  to  the  continuing  dep- 
rivation of  human  and  civil  rights 
that  is  occurring  in  Communist  Ru- 
mania, despite  the  tendency  of  that  gov- 
ernment to  have  different  opinion  from 
the  Soviet  Union  on  certain  issues. 

Two  years  ago,  a  large  number  of  us 
in  the  House  exposed  the  plight  of  the 
nearly  2  million  Hungarians  in  Tran- 
sylvania in  speeches,  draft  resolutions, 
and  a  memorandum  to  Secretary  Rusk. 
We  have  been  waiting  ever  since  for  a 
material  improvement  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  citizens  of  Rumania, 
particularly  those  of  Hungarian  nation- 
ality, are  living. 

Next  week  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and 
party  presidium  member  Alexandru 
Barladeanu  is  arriving  in  Washington 
for  a  visit,  which  Washington  Evening 
Star  columnist  Bernard  Gwertzman 
calls  the  highest  bilateral  visit  between 
the  United  States  and  a  Communist 
country  since  Tito's  usit  in  1963.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  an  appropriate  occasion 
when  we  must  re\1ew  the  situation. 

Unfortunately,  some  small  bright 
spots  are  mixed  with  heavy  black 
patches  as  far  as  the  Hungarians  of 
Transylvania  are  concerned.  The  ques- 
tion remains  unsolved,  the  Hungarian 
sections  continue  to  be  disbanded,  even 
the  last  higher  educational  institutions, 
like  the  mixed  university  at  Cluj— 
Kolozsvar — and  the  medical  and  teach- 
ers colleges  at  Tirgu  Mures — Marosva- 
sarhely— have  Rumanian  majorities 
both  among  the  students  and  faculty. 
The  administrative  unity  of  the  only 
compact  Hungarian  bloc— 600.000— in 
southeastern  Transylvania  was  further 
broken  down  by  the  reorganization  of 
the  former  regions  into  countries,  and 
the  dispersion  of  the  professional  and 
government  officials  and  teachers  con- 
tinues unabated. 

The  only  bright  spots  are  the  lifting 
of  the  house  arrest  of  Bishop  Aron  Mar- 
ton  and  the  abolition  of  visa  require- 
ments with  Hungary.  Thus,  the  hopes 
that  foreign  policy  initiatives  of  an  in- 
dependent character  would  result  in  In- 
ternal liberalization  have  not  been  ful- 
filled. We  must  remind  ourselves  that 
our  commitments  at  home  and  abroad 
have  been  to  the  rights  and  principles 
expressed  in  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  of  1948  and  to  personal 
freedom.  Thus,  if  the  Rimianian  Gov- 
ernment Is  sincerely  interested  in  im- 
proving relations  with  us,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  best  way  would  be  a  wide 
ranging  reform  of  its  policies  toward  its 
owTi  citizens,  and  last  but  not  least  to- 
ward the  Hungarian  minority  in  its 
midst. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  NATIONAL  EXAMPLE  OP  SOUND 
LOCAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT: 
ROCKINGHAM  COUNTY,  N.H. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Wyman],  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of 
the  crime  control  bill  by  this  Congress 
last  week  authorizes  substantial  addi- 
tional Federal  funding  to  State  and  local 
community  law-enforcement  agencies. 
Implicit  in  .'^uch  funding  is  the  require- 
ment of  approved  plans  for  coordination 
of  local  efforts  in  the  continuing  fight 
against  crime  in  the  United  States. 

As  other  communities  seek  to  provide 
for  the  improvement  in  law  enforcement 
for  their  residents.  I  suggest  that  they 
take  a  long,  careful  look  at  the  proud 
accomplishments  of  Rockingham  County. 
N.H.,  under  the  able  direction  of  a  con- 
scientious and  dedicated  high  sheriff. 
George  Sampson.  With  this  in  mind,  I 
want  to  report  to  my  colleagues  the  news- 
story  of  Maurice  McQuillen,  veteran  re- 
porter of  the  New  Hampshire  Sunday 
News,  appearing  in  the  edition  of  June  2, 
1968.  Under  the  caption  ■■Poii're.  Coimty 
Sheriffs  Team  Up,"  Mr.  McQuiUen  de- 
.scribed  the  accomplishments  of  this  law- 
enforcement  program,  as  follows: 

For  less  than  62  cents  a  year  per  capita, 
Rocldngham  County  citizens  receive  an  im- 
pressive police  protection  package  from  their 
sheriff's   department. 

Operating  oa  a  modest  $80,364  budget. 
the  department  has  become  a  model  for  not 
only  the  other  nine  counties  in  New  Hamp- 
j,hire  but  also  many  neighboring  StatM. 

Closely  cooperating  with  local  police  de- 
partments in  31  towns  and  cities,  the  Rock- 
ingham department  is  providing: 

1.  Round-the-clock  communications — ra- 
dio, telephone,  and  police  teletype:  since 
January  1.  a  total  of  1.G70  teletype  messages 
have  been  handled  for  local  authorities.  Tills 
is  the  second  highest  number  in  the  Nation. 

2.  Fast  back-up  manptower:  No  longer  need 
a  local  chief  or  officer  go  it  alone.  Stopping 
a  suspicious  auto  late  at  night.  Investigating 
a  break  or  prowlers,  he  has  only  to  call  on  his 
radio  to  get  a  deputy's  patrol  car  or  other 
neighboring  police  to  stand  by  in  case  he 
needs  help. 

3.  Riot  squads:  A  force  of  22  men  specially 
trained  in  crowd  control  Including  the  sher- 
iff and  eight  full-time  deputies,  plus  addi- 
tional part-time  deputies  and  neighixjring 
police,  can  be  mustered  quickly,  "if  hell 
breaks  loose  anywhere  in  the  county." 

4.  Central  records:  "Mug"  photos  and  rec- 
ords on  all  criminals  and  suspects  ever  ar- 
rested or  investigated  in  this  county. 

5.  Help  with  local  police  paper  work  and 
legal  red  tape,  the  bane  of  many  a  small- 
town law-enforcement  officer,  is  offered  by 
the  sheriff'.';  department  staff. 

6.  A  free  police  training  academy  that  al- 
ready has  trained  155  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers at  the  grassroots  level  in  a  down-to- 
earth,  easy-io-comprehend  course  taught  by 
some  of  the  Nation's  finest  instructors. 

Proudly.  High  Sheriff  George  Sampson,  of 
Brentwood,  boasts  that  Rockingham  County 
for  several  years  has  had  a  "police  protection 
district"  on  a  cooperative,  mutual-aid  basis 
at  little  cost. 

The  academy  was  organized  by  Deputy 
Sheriff  Donald  Herron.  of  North  Hampton, 
former  major  in  the  Maine  State  police,  who 
retired  after  a  20-year  career,  the  last  9  of 
which  he  was  deputy  director  of  the  State 
police  academy. 

It  would  cost  the  State  at  least  $100,000  to 
duplicate  the  police  training  academy  he  has 
set  up  "for  free,"  Deputy  Herron  insists. 


This  "fastest  growing  county  In  the  Na- 
tion" became  acutely  aware  In  1966  that, 
because  of  its  proximity  to  the  larger  urban 
centers  south  of  the  State  line  and  the  ever- 
improving  highway  network,  it  could  expect 
more  and  more  attention  from  undesirable 
characters. 

Alarmed  because  many  Rockingham  Coun- 
ty towns  were  small  rural  communities  with 
untrained  part-time  police  chiefs,  that  the 
drug  problem  was  mcreasing  and  there  had 
been  a  20-percent  increase  in  crime  in  other 
nearby  areas,  it  was  decided  to  set  up  the 
police  training  academy. 

Deputy  Herron  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  FBI, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control, 
the  School  of  Criminology  at  Harvard.  North- 
western University,  many  Federal  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  associations.  The  program 
Included  90  hours  of  classroom  instruction 
plus  firearms  instruction  on  the  county 
range. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-five  police  officers 
and  deputies — Including  14  police  women — 
successfully  completed  the  course  and  were 
awarded  diplomas.  They  came  from  all  37 
towns  and  cities  in  the  county.  Ninety  are 
now  enrolled  in  an  advanced  course. 

Sheriff  Sampson,  himself  a  former  small- 
town police  chief  (Brentwood)  and  deputy, 
is  a  strong  believer  In  local  autonomy  with 
Informal  cooperation  at  the  grassroots  levels 
between  towns  and  the  coimty.  He  is  dead 
set  against  centralized  "police  state"  author- 
ity which  takes  law  enforcement  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  police  who  are  directly  ac- 
countable to  the  citizens  they  serve. 

This  was  his  pliUosophy  when  he  was 
elected  .sheriff  in  1959  and  set  about  reor- 
ganizing the  slieriff's  department. 

Little  by  little,  he  persuaded  local  chiefs 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  they  could  get 
their  towns  to  give  them  police  radios.  His 
office  would  handle  the  dispatching  and 
relaying  of  calls.  Thus,  a  citizen  in  any 
town  or  city  in  the  county  needing  a  police 
officer  can  call  the  sheriff's  office  and  expect 
prompt  action. 

His  clerk-dispatchers  are  three  women  who 
run  the  communications  center  around  the 
clock.  They  keep  track  constantly  where 
local  police  chiefs  or  their  men  can  be 
reached. 

Sampson  set  up  a  .similar  communications 
system  vrtth  State  police  and  other  depart- 
ments throughout  the  Nation  via  the  police 
teletype  network.  Thus,  police  of  31  towns 
in  the  county  are  now  able  to  get  calls,  help, 
and  information  from  one  another,  the  peo- 
ple they  serve,  and  other  law-enforcement 
officials. 

Last  year.  Sheriff  Sampson  Initiated  rov- 
ing night  patrols  by  his  deputies.  They  are 
able  to  provide  back-up  service  to  local  au- 
thorities whenever  they  radio  they  would 
like  assistance. 

These  roving  night  patrols  have  come  to  the 
aid  of  many  a  stranded  motorist  and  acci- 
dent victim.  Ambulances  and  extra  police 
have  been  quickly  sununoned.  Local  police 
In  neighboring  communities  help  one  an- 
other in  team  efforts  when  conditions 
warrant. 

The  sheriff's  department  stands  by  with 
seven  vehicles  plus  a  rescue  boat  and  a  Jeep 
to  assist,  as  needed,  in  addition  to  carrying 
on  normal  duties  of  the  sheriff's  office. 

It  turned  over  to  other  law-enforcement 
agencies  last  year  in  excess  of  200  cases  in- 
volving drunken  driving,  reckless  driving,  and 
other  motor  vehicle  violations  and  criminal 
cases. 

Deputies  last  year  made  384  arrests  rang- 
ing from  misdemeanors  to  felonies  as  well 
as  131  arrests  on  capiases,  court  orders,  and 
legal  processes  for  the  courts.  In  1967.  stolen 
property  recovered  by  the  deputies  totalled 
S78.465."  Tlie  sheriff's  budget  for  that  year 
was  §76.000. 

I  have  looked  further  into  the  back- 
groimd  of  this  splendid,  cooperative,  con- 
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stnictlve  law-enforcement  effort.  In  an 
effort  to  see  how  it  was  established.  Sher- 
iff Sampson  had  long  felt  the  great  need 
of  a  training  school  being  established  in 
his  county  for  all  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers who  were  qualified  to  attend.  He 
was  deeply  concerned  over  the  drug 
abuse  and  narcotic  problem  which  was 
beginning  to  rear  its  ugly  head  in  New 
Hampshire  and  in  Rockingham  County 
back  In  1966  and  he  felt  that  even  in 
the  Granite  State  there  might  be  an 
increase  In  crime,  particularly  crimes  of 
violence,  for  which  the  officers  should 
be  trained  and  prepared  to  combat.  It 
was  a  known  fact  that  many  of  New 
Hampshire's  smaller  communities  did 
not  have  either  the  money  or  the  facili- 
ties to  train  their  police  personnel  and 
that  they  could  not  travel  great  dis- 
tances as  many  of  them  had  to  work  8 
hours  a  day  in  other  endeavors  in  order 
to  make  a  living  for  their  families.  The 
organized  police  departments  had  no 
training  facilities  which  were  available 
to  other  la.w -enforcement  agencies  in 
the  county. 

With  this  in  mind  Sheriff  Sampson  re- 
cruited the  capable  assistance  of  Donald 
M.  Herron.  a  retired  Maine  State  police 
official,  to  be  director  of  training  for  a 
police  training  school  to  be  called  the 
Rockingham  County  Police  Training 
Academy.  After  much  planning,  prepa- 
ration of  courses,  and  securing  of 
Instructors,  all  of  the  many  details  that 
have  to  be  worked  out  in  this  type  of 
program  were  accomplished  and  the 
training  academy  became  a  reality. 
Sheriff  Sampson  sent  four  of  his  depu- 
ties to  Framinsham,  Mass..  where  they 
were  trained  in  expert  firearms  instruc- 
tion, by  Capt.  William  Owens,  a  fully 
accredited  instructor  in  this  field.  Two 
deputies  were  sent  to  Washington  where 
they  received  a  fine  course  and  series  of 
lectures  on  drug  abuse  and  narcotics. 
Men  were  detailed  to  attend  special 
seminars  and  courses  at  St.  Anselm's 
College  in  Manchester.  Deputy  Christie. 
hired  as  night  patrol  officer,  was  author- 
ized to  continue  his  law-enforcement 
education  at  Northeastern  University. 

In  the  spring  of  1967,  157  persons 
started  attending  classes  at  the  Rock- 
ingham County  Justice  Building.  They 
received  90  hours  of  classroom  instruc- 
tion and  18  hours  of  field  instruction,  in- 
cluding firearms,  proper  mechanics  of 
arrest  and  judo.  The  instructors  for  this 
academy,  along  with  Deputy  Herron, 
came  from  the  FBI,  the  National  Auto 
Theft  Bureau,  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Drug  Abuse  Control,  as  well  as  law- 
yers, judges,  and  the  Rockingham 
County  Attorney,  Mr.  Graper.  Included 
In  the  school  was  an  entire  course  on 
police  and  press  relations  in  which  all 
officers  attending  had  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  various  press  relation  prob- 
lems with  the  people  who  represented 
every  news  media  coming  into  Rocking- 
ham County.  All  of  the  instruction 
offered  at  the  academy  was  free  to  all 
of  those  who  attended,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  director's  salary,  was 
at  no  cost  to  any  of  the  communities 
represented. 

On  Januar%'  21.  1968.  at  the  graduation 
ceremony,    150    police    officers    received 


diplomas.  These  officers  were  not  only 
thus  better  equipped  to  serve  in  their 
respective  communities,  but  they  were 
sincerely  motivated  by  a  desire  to  in- 
crease their  personal  efficiency  and  to 
become  better  public  servants.  Thirty- 
five  courses  were  taught  in  the  first  acad- 
emy session.  A  list  of  these  courses 
follows : 

Law  of  arrest. 

Police  authority  to  detain,  interrogate,  and 
Investigate. 

Immunity  from  arrest. 

Rules  of  evidence. 

Continuity  of  evidence. 

Public  relations. 

Court  procedure  and  the  officer  In  court. 

Law  enforcement  and  human  relations. 

Accident  Investigation. 

Accident  records  and  reporting. 

Moral  aspects  of  law. 

Enforcement. 

Preparation  of  cases  for  trial. 

Report  wrltlng^records  and  reports. 

Search  and  seizure. 

Due  process  In  criminal  Interrogation. 

Interrogations — In  custody;   Interviews. 

Confessions  mew  rules) . 

Auto  theft — interstate. 

Transportation  and  Investigation. 

Criminal  law. 

Criminal  Investigation — crime  scenes. 

Sex  and  crime. 

Motor  vehicle  law. 

Interviewing  a  witness. 

Disposition  of  prisoner  following  arrest. 

Patrol  techniques. 

Narcotics — narcotlclnvestlgatlon. 

Surveillances. 

Mechanics  of  arrest — judo. 

Complaints  and  warrants. 

First  aid. 

Portrait  parle. 

Firearms  training — classroom  and  range. 

Civil  disturbances. 

Requests  for  more  men  to  attend  the 
present  second  session  of  the  academy 
were  received  with  new  enthusiasm.  The 
second  session,  which  has  been  operating 
for  the  past  6  weeks,  is  comprised  of 
dedicated,  earnest,  responsible  law- 
enforcement  officers.  A  new  program,  en- 
titled "Law  Enforcement  and  Commu- 
nity Relations,"  has  been  added  to  the 
curriculum,  again  at  the  suggestion  of 
Sheriff  Sampson.  Included  among  the 
teachers  in  the  current  session  is  Robert 
L.  Donigan,  general  counsel  at  North- 
western's  Traffic  Institute.  Emphasis  is 
being  placed  on  instruction  in  courtroom 
procedures  and  the  proper  role  of  the  offi- 
cer in  court.  Mock  trials  are  held. 

When  the  present  class  is  graduated 
this  fall,  ever>'  town  in  Rockingham 
County  and  the  city  of  Portsmouth  will 
have  had  representatives  graduated  from 
the  academy.  This  training  has  enhanced 
their  police  knowledge  and  techniques 
and  has  brought  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies closer  together  and  given  them 
greater  ability  to  communicate  in  the 
fields  of  police  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion. 

Sheriff  Sampson  has  insisted  that 
every  man  who  is  a  member  of  his  de- 
partment, including  the  special  deputies 
who  are  members  of  the  special  riot  con- 
trol unit,  be  graduated  from  the  acad- 
emy. After  the  completion  of  the  present 
session  there  will  be  an  advanced  police 
training  program  to  be  attended  bj  all 
members  of  the  Rockingham  County 
sheriff's  department.  In-service  training 


programs  are  kept  current  and  opera- 
tional as  well. 

This  academy  has  proven  that  training 
programs  such  as  this  can  be  held  at 
very  little  cost  to  the  taxpayers  and  that 
the  law-enforcement  agencies  and  our 
Federal  services  are  more  than  pleased 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  assist  in  offer- 
ing agents  and  instructors.  This  not  only 
helps  local  officers  but  brings  the  several 
law-enforcement  agencies  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken  this  time  to 
cite  this  example  in  Rockingham  County, 
N.H.,  of  what  can  be  done  by  a  forward- 
looking,  intelligent,  and  constructive  law- 
enforcement  program.  In  this  time  of 
crisis  in  crime,  with  the  public  demand- 
ing protection  througn  law  and  order, 
congratulations  are  in  order  to  Sheriff 
George  Sampson,  Director  Donald  Her- 
ron, and  to  the  fine  officers  and  men  of 
Rockingham  County.  I  am  proud  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  bring  this  splendid 
example  to  the  attention  of  the  Nation 
to  show  what  can  be  done  to  help  meet 
this  critically  important  domestic 
problem. 

THE  SECOND  AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  HoM?e.  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  WhitenerI  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent years  there  has  been  a  growing  pub- 
lic interest  in  legislation  affecting  the 
right  of  the  people  to  bear  arms.  This  in- 
terest has  been  heightened  by  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Kennedy  and  his 
brother,  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Because  of  my  direct  concern  with  this 
matter  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judicial^  considering  legislation 
relating  to  guns  and  ammunition,  I  have 
sought  to  ascertain  some  of  the  historical 
background  of  the  second  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

This  amendment  provides: 

A  well  regulated  militia,  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  shall  not 
be  infringed. 

It  appears  that  the  second  amend- 
ment, since  adoption  in  1791,  has  re- 
ceived very  little  attention  from  the  Fed- 
eral courts  or  from  legal  scholars.  This 
presents  something  of  a  problem  to  the 
researcher  who  has  a  genuine  desire  to 
makj  an  in-depth  study  of  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  upon  legislation  now  im- 
der  consideration. 

There  is,  however,  historical  data  re- 
lating to  the  genesis  of  the  concept  of 
the  right  of  the  people  to  bear  arms.  This 
available  material  deals  with  the  English 
Bill  of  Rights  and  the  subsequent  adop- 
tion by  the  American  colonists  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  which  appears  in  our  Constitu- 
tion. The  second  amendment  was  made 
a  part  of  our  Bill  of  Rights  at  the  insist- 
ence of  several  of  the  States,  including 
North  Carolina,  whose  people  were  un- 
willing to  adopt  the  proix)sed  Constitu- 
tion if  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  omitted 
from  it. 

The  English  Bill  of  Rights  had  great 
influence  upon  the  writers  of  our  Con- 
stitution and  is  a  direct  antecedent  of 
the  language  in  the  second  amendment. 


I 


I 


The  English  Bill  of  Rights  of  1689 
was  involved  in  the  revolution  settle- 
ment which  saw  James  II  exiled  and 
William  of  Orange  crowned  in  his  stead. 
The  Eiiglish  Bill  of  Rights  set  forth  the 
rights  of  the  n3ople,  including  the  right 
to  bear  arms. 

The  people  of  England,  having  been 
oppressed  under  the  rule  of  James  II  by 
the  maintenance  of  a  laiee  .standing 
army  to  further  his  objective  of  advanc- 
ing Catholicism  in  England,  ro.se  up  in 
opposition.  They  had  seen  that  the  army 
was  being  officered  by  Catholics  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  Protestants,  many  of  whom 
were  Catholic  recruits  from  Ireland  as 
James  II  sought  to  strengthen  the  army'3 
allegiance  to  liim. 

These  oppressive  practices  resulted  in 
William  of  Orange  being  made  the  ruler 
of  the  British  Empire.  Parliament,  re- 
sponding 10  the  demands  of  the  people, 
agreed  on  a  Declaration  of  Rights  which 
later  was  enacted  into  the  statutes  as 
the  English  Bill  of  Rights—Trevelyan, 
"The  English  Revolution,  1688-1689." 

After  enumerating  the  several  griev- 
ances against  the  Crov.n,  the  Declaration 
of  Rights  in  clause  6  recited  that  King 
James  II  "did  endeavor  to  .subvert  and 
extirpate  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
the  laws  of  this  kingdom." 

After  stating  the  complaint  of  the 
people  the  document  rea.sserted  the  an- 
cient liberties  of  the  people  as  follows : 

That  the  subjects  which  are  Protestants, 
may  have  arms  for  their  defence  suitable  to 
tl,e;r  conditions,  and  as  allowed  by  law. 


When  the  Contiiiental  Congress  gath- 
ered in  Philadelphia  in  l"7o  to  prepare 
the  document  which  v;ould  evidence  a 
complete  break  with  Great  Britain,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  pro- 
claimed. Among  the  grievances  consid- 
ered by  ths  Continental  Congress  and 
set  forth  by  Jefferson  we  are  told  that 
none  were  of  greater  moment  than  those 
against  oppression  by  military  rule.  This 
fear  of  military  power  was  based  upon 
exoerience  by  the  Colonies. 

in  17G8  the  royal  Governors  furthered 
their  militaiT  rule  by  the  c:tabl:.shment 
of  a  British  garrison  in  Boston  to  sup- 
press the  Colonists.  The  revolutionary 
leaders  in  America  immediately  com- 
menced to  express  their  outrage  through 
the  issuance  of  pamphlets  and  other  pub- 
lications and  developed  ideas  v.-hich 
found  themselves  translated  into  words 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution,  and,  finally  the  Bill  of 
Riahts. 

Jefferson,  John  Dickinson,  and  James 
Wilson  decried  the  use  of  military  force 
as  an  element  in  the  Crown's  "plan  of 
reducing  the  colonies  to  slaverj'." 

Samuel  Adams,  being  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  presence  of  British 
troops  in  Boston,  said: 

It  Is  a  very  Improbable  supposition,  that 
am-  people  can  long  remain  free  with  a  f trong 
military  power  in  the  very  heart  of  their 
country:  unless  that  military  power  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  people — Rosslter,  "Seed- 
time of  the  Republic,"  387  (1953). 

One  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  was  the  attempted 
seizure  by  the  British  of  the  colonists' 
arms  at  Concord.  Thereafter  in  the  dec- 
laration of  the  causes  and  necessity  of 


taking  up  arms  of  July  6,  1775.  the  Col- 
onists contended  that  one  cau.sc  of  the 
war  was  the  requirement  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Boston  surrender  their  arms 
to  the  oppressors— "Sources  of  Our  Lib- 
erties." 19,  Perry  edition.  1959. 

Tlie  American  States  in  their  early  con- 
stitutions were  particular  in  guarantee- 
ing to  the  people  the  right  to  bear  aims. 
Several  of  the  constitutions  secured  this 
right  to  the  people  as  a  means  of  "de- 
fen.'^e  of  themselves."  This  was  later  car- 
ried forward  in  the  Federal  Constitution 
when  the  authors  iilaced  great  emphasis 
upon  diflu.sing  military  power.  The  sec- 
ond amendment  combined  the  concept 
of  the  establishment  of  a  well-regulated 
militia  and  the  bearing  of  arms  by  the 
people  in  defense  of  them,selvcs. 

Almost  half  a  century  later  the  emi- 
nent Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice  Storj' 
reflected  the  views  of  th.e  colonists  when 
he  recognized  that  arms  bearing  by  the 
populace  was  a  crucial  ingredient  of  a 
free  country.  He  contended  that  such  a 
riaht  urovldes  a  strong  check  against  ar- 
bltrarv  powers  In  the  hands  of  a  few  and 
picvents  the  establishment  of  a  military 
dictatorship— 2  Story.  "Commentaries  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States," 
e09.  1855  edition. 

A  cursory  examination  of  the  actions 
of  the  states,  in  adopting  constitutions 
under  which  the  peoples  of  their  jurisdic- 
tlon.s  would  live,  shows  that  there  was 
great  concern  for  the  right  of  the  citizen 
to  bear  arms.  The  Pennsylvania  Consti- 
tutional Convention  declared  "that  the 
people  have  a  right  to  bear  arm.s  for  the 
defense  of  themselves  and  the  State." 

In  Massachusetts,  the  right  v,'as  de- 
scribed In  terms  of  "to  keep."  as  well  as 
"to  bear,"  arms. 

When  the  Massachusetts  ratifying 
convention  met  it  become  the  first  State 
to  propose  amendments  to  the  diaft  Con- 
.stitutlon.  At  that  convention  Samuel 
Adams  brilliantly  enunciated  his  concept 
that  the  right  to  keep  arms  was  a  per- 
sonal one.  He  proposed  an  amendment 
as.serting.  among  other  things: 

The  Constitution  be  never  construed  to 
authorize  Congress  to  .  .  .  prevent  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  who  are  peaceable 
citizens  from  keeping  their  own  arms. 


be   compelled   to   render  mlllUry  service   in 
person. 

While  the  language  finally  used  In  the 
second  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
varies  from  that  proposed  by  Madison,  it 
will  readily  be  .seen  that  there  Is  more 
difference  in  vcrblai;o  than  In  meaning. 
As  the  Congress  considers  legislation 
dealing  with  the  right  of  the  citizen  to 
bear  arms  It  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  constitutions  of  35  States  guar- 
antee the  right  to  bear  ann.s— "Tlie 
Right  To  Keep  and  Bear  Arms,"  12 
Marq.,  L.  Rev.,  138,  1928. 

While  there  are  limitations  and  some 
difference  In  language  In  all  but  13 
States,  which  refer  to  the  ■individual," 
the  right  Is  qualified  as  pertaining  col- 
lectively to  "the  people"  or  "the  citizens." 
Onlv  three  States  exactly  reproduce  the 
tr-rms  of  the  second  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  but  two  others  re- 
Ijeat  the  words  with  additions. 

In  considering  Federal  legislation  to 
accomplish  the  objective  of  limiting  the 
right  of  the  people  to  bear  arms  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  our  Nation  must  be 
con.sidered.  One  writer  has  stated: 

Any  leelslatlon.  Federal  cr  otherwise,  that 
unrea.-^onablv  infringes  upon  the  purchase, 
pcsj^osslon.  or  use  by  Individuals  of  legiti- 
mate firearms  mubt  be  struck  down  in  Its 
inception  as  an  undue  restraint  on  the  right 
to  bear  arms.  Since  an  absolute  ban  on  the 
possession  and  u.se  of  all  firearms  by  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  several 
States  would  deHnltely  be  unccnstltutlonal 
un'!er  the  present  interprftation  of  the  sec- 
end  amendment,  a  point  must  be  reached 
where  in  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  by 
the  States  or  Federal  Government,  a  regula- 
tion v.-oulU  be  held  to  be  an  undue  restraint 
on  the  rlr^ht  to  keen  and  bear  arms  Legis- 
lation that  would  in  stibstance  if  not  In  form 
deny  the  citizen  reasonably  free  access  to 
arms  of  the  tvpe  subject  to  protection  would 
be  unconstitutional  as  an  infringement  under 
the  :  econd  amendment,  i  "The  Right  To  Keep 
and  Bear  Arms."  31  (Albany  Law  Review  74) .) 


The  ninth  State  to  ratify  the  Consti- 
tution. New  Hampshire,  conditioned  its 
approval  on  the  adoption  of  a  bill  of 
rights  to  be  considered  by  the  Congress 
a^  its  first  session.  Among  these  was  the 
provision: 

Twelfth:  Congress  shall  never  disarm  any 
citizen  unless  such  as  are  or  have  been  in 
Actual  Rebellion.  (Dumbauld.  Bill  of  Rights 
and  \Vhr:t  It  Means  Todsy.  11  (1957)  ). 

At  the  Virginia  Convention  Patrick 
Henry  expressed  alarm  that  under  the 
proposed  Constitution  "you  are  not  to 
have  the  right  of  having  arms  In  your 
own  defense." 

After  much  debate  James  Madison 
agreed  to  champion  a  bill  of  rights  in 
the  first  session  of  Congress.  On  June  8. 
1789.  he  offered  amendments  among 
which  was  the  following: 

The  rieht  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  shall  not  be  Infrineed:  a  well  .armed 
and  well  reflated  militia  being  the  best 
security  cf  a  iree  country:  but  no  person 
religiously  scrunulous  of  bearing  arms  shall 


The  same  writer  states : 

It  Terms'  safe  to  conclude  under  the  Fed- 
enl  and  State  decisions  that  today  the  indi- 
vl^-ual  citizen  gcnerrUlv  has  an  unqualified 
right  to  keep  rifles,  shot  guns,  and  larger 
pistols. 

Kc  further  states: 

It  is  the  Irresponsible  dealer  who  Is  one 
of  the  primary  natises  ef  weipcn.s  falling  iUtr. 
the  hands  of  criminals,  and  It  Is  the  dealer 
and  criminal  who  should  be  subject  to  strin- 
gent penalties  for  the  unlawful  use  of 
weapons,  not  the  people. 

In  his  conclusion  of  the  article  the 
same  writer  states : 

Although  the  Federal  and  State  legislatures 
<=hould  regulate  firearms,  they  must  respect 
the  right  cf  the  people  to  kpcp  and  bear  arms 
for  lawful  purposes.  To  deny  this  right  Is  to 
infringe  upon  the  guarantees  of  the  State 
and  Federal  constitutions  and  the  liberties  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  appro.Tch  a  decision 
on  the  proposal  to  regulate  the  sale,  ix)s- 
sesslon.  and  use  of  firearms  in  this  Con- 
gress we  must  not  lose  sr^ht  of  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  which  appertain  to 
our  decision.  It  is  my  hope  that  there  can 
be  effective  and  constitutional  legl.slatlon 
which  will  meet  the  problem  of  crime  in 
our  Nation. 

I  would  not  want  to  be  involved  In  the 
writing  and  enactment  of  legislation  slm- 
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ply  for  the  sake  of  appearing  to  have 
done  something  to  meet  the  intolerable 
crime  situation  in  our  Nation.  Whatever 
we  do  must  be  sound  and  constructive. 
I  urge  all  of  our  colleagues  to  seriously 
consider  the  constitutional  history  of  our 
country.  Whatever  the  results  of  our  de- 
liberations on  gun  legislation  may  be.  we 
should  studiou.sly  avoid  destroying  the 
constitutional  rights  of  our  citizens  as 
guaranteed  by  the  second  amendment. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  ELOQUENT 
ADDRESS  TO  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  include  President 
Johnson's  addre.ss  at  United  Nations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'' 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  ANM.UNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  again  made  one  of  his 
most  eloquent  and  im.portant  public 
statements  in  conunendma:  the  United 
Nations  for  their  approval  of  the  nu- 
clear nor.proliferation  treaty.  The  Pres- 
ident said  this  is  possibly  "the  most  im- 
portant step  toward  peace"  m  U.N.  his- 
tory. 

As  the  President  told  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

It  Is  the  most  important  international 
agreement  in  the  field  of  disarmament  since 
the  nuclear  age  began 

In  the  President's  address  on  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  nuclear  age.  last  De- 
cember, he  called  upon  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  .speedily  agree  on  a  nuclear 
nonproliferation  treaty  to  halt  the  dan- 
gerous spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Upon 
this  momentous  event  in  the  history  of 
nations,  the  Presid^rnt  pledged,  "on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  our  determi- 
nation to  m.a.ce  this  but  a  first  step 
toward  endmg  the  peril  of  nuclear  war." 

It  is  "the  br;':htest,  most  inspiring 
chapter  in  the  Ion?  history  of  man." 

I   insert    into    the   Reccrt    President 
Johnson's  remarks  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  in  New  York: 
Rem.\.^k3  of  the  President  to  the  United 

N.\Tior:s    Genes^l    Assembly.    New    York 

N.Y  .  Ju.NE   12    1968 

Mr  President.  Mr  Secretary-General.  Your 
Excellencies.  Delegates  to  the  General  As- 
sembly: 

I  have  asked  for  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing vou  this  afternoon. 

—to  acknowledge  this  momentous  event  In 
the  history  of  nations; 

—and  to  pledge,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  our  determination  to  make  this 
but  a  first  step  toward  ending  the  peril 
of  nuclear  war. 

Pour  and  a  half  years  ago.  shortly  after  the 
awesome  responsibility  of  leadership  was 
thrust  into  my  hands,  I  instructed  our  ne- 
gotiators at  Geneva  to  seek  a  treaty  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

I  recalled  the  modest  and  mutual  reduc- 
tions In  arms  spending  that  had  been 
achieved  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  I  said, 

"Let  us  pray  that  the  tide  has  turned — that 
further  and'  far  reaching  agreements  lie 
ahead — and  that  future  generations  will 
mark  1964  as  the  year  the  world  turned  for 
all  tUne  away  from  the  horrors  of  war  and 
constructed  new  bulwarks  for  peace." 


Pour  and  a  half  years  of  patient  and  pains- 
taking negotiations  in  Geneva — and  of  fur- 
ther debate  and  refinement  here  In  the  Unit- 
ed Nations — were  to  follow.  Now.  at  last,  the 
work  of  many  governments  has  become  one 
instrument  of  international  peace  and  sanity. 
The  hands  of  many  peoples  have  written  a 
testament  to  reason— and  to  the  will  of  man- 
kind to  endure. 

The  resolution  that  you  have  Just  approved 
commends  to  the  governments  of  the  world 
for  their  speedy  ratification  the  treaty  for 
the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 

It  is  the  most  important  international 
agreement  in  the  field  of  disarmament  since 
the  nuclear  age  began 

It  goes  far  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

It  commits  the  nuclear  powers  to  redouble 
their  efforts  to  end  the  nuclear  arms  race 
and  to  achieve  nuclear  disarmament. 

It  will  iusure  the  equitable  sh.orlng  of  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy— under  effec- 
tive saiegu.^rds— for  the  benefit  of  all  nations. 
On  behalf  of  the  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  let  me  congratulate 
all  who  have  contributed  to  this  historic 
event. 

But  we  should  not  linger  long  in  mutual 
congratulations.  The  questions — and  the 
need — for  disarmament  are  too  urgent  for 
that. 

Many  further  steps  are  needed  if  this 
treaty  is  to  fulfill  its  great  purposes,  and  if 
we  are  to  move  bevond  it  toward  the  ultimate 
goal  that  we  all  seek— peace  in  the  world. 

As  regards  the  treaty  itself,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  bringing  it  into  force.  I  pledge  you 
this  afternoon  that  we  of  the  United  Staves 
will  move  rapidly  to  open  the  treaty  for  sig- 
natures; 

—to  sign  It  on  behalf  of  our  own  govern- 
ment; 
— and  to  seek  Its  prompt  ratlflcation  in 

accordance  with  our  Constitution. 
We  shall  urge  other  nations  to  complete 
their  ratification  speedily  so  that  the  treaty 
can  enter  into  force  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

I  further  pledge  that — as  soon  as  the  treaty 
is  entered  into  force — we  of  the  United  St.ites 
will  carry  out  our  responsibilities  under  It — 
in  full  measure. 

First,  we  shall  fully  and  scrupulously  dis- 
charge our  obligations  as  a  nucle.Tr-weapon 
party:  not  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons,  or 
control  over  them,  to  any  recipient  whatso- 
ever: 

— and  not  to  help  any  non-nuclear  state 

acquire  such  weapons. 
Second,  we  shall  cooperate  fully  in  bring- 
ing the  treaty's  safeguards  into  being- safe- 
guards that  will  prevent  the  diversion  of 
nuclear  energy  from  peaceful  uses  to 
weapons. 

Third,  we  shall,  as  the  treaty  requires,  fa- 
cilitate the  fullest  possible  exchange  of  equip- 
ment, materials,  scientific  and  technical  in- 
form.ition  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy.  We  shall  give  particular  attention  to 
the  needs  of  the  developing  nations. 

We  shall  share  our  technical  knowledge 
and  experience  in  peaceful  nuclear  research — 
fully,  and  we  shall  share  it  without  reserva- 
tion. This  will  include  very  Important  new 
developments  in  electrical  power  generation. 
agriculture,  medicine,  industry,  .ind  in  the 
desalting  of  sea  water. 

Fourth,  we  shall  continue  our  research  and 
development  into  the  use  of  nuclear  explo- 
sions for  peaceful  purposes.  We  shall  make 
available  to  the  non-nuclear  treaty  parties — 
without  delay,  and  under  the  treaty's  pro- 
visions— the  benefits  of  such  explosions. 

Finally— in  keeping  with  our  obligations 
under  the  treaty— we  shall,  as  a  major  nu- 
clear-weapon power,  promptly  and  vigorously 
pursue  negotiations  on  effective  measures  to 
halt  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to  reduce 
existing  nuclear  arsenals. 
It  is  right  that  we  should  be  so  obligated. 


The  non-nuclear  states — who  undertake  with 
this  treaty  to  forego  nuclear  weapons — are 
entitled  to  the  assurance  that  powers  pos- 
.sessing  them,  particularly  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  will  lose  no  time  in 
iinding  the  way  to  scale  down  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 

We  desire — yes.  we  urgently  desire — to  be- 
gin early  discussions  on  the  limitation  of 
strategic  defensive  and  offensive  nuclear 
weapons  systems. 

We  shall  search  for  an  agreement  that  will 
not  only  avoid  a  costly  and  futile  escalation 
of  the  arms  race,  but  will  de-escalate  it. 

I  believe  that  this  treaty  can  lead  to  fur- 
ther measures  that  will  inhibit  the  senseless 
continuation  of  the  arms  r.ace.  I  believe  that 
it  can  give  tlie  world  time — very  precious 
time — to  protect  itself  against  Armageddon. 
If  my  faith  is  well  founded,  as  I  believe  that 
it  is.  then  this  treaty  will  truly  deserve  to 
be  recorded  as  the  most  important  step  to- 
ward pe;ice  since  the  founding  of  the  United 
Natioiis. 

Ptu-ther.  the  non-proliferation  treaty  will 
serve  not  only  as  a  deterrent  to  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons,  but  also  as  a  powerful 
stimulus  for  the  peaceful  use  of  the  atom. 

When  this  treaty  ccmes  into  force,  the 
growing  number  of  nuclear-power  reactors 
around  the  world— with  their  inevitable  by- 
product of  plutonltim — need  no  longer  cause 
.\nxlety  .as  potential  sources  of  nuclear  weap- 
cJis  material.  Under  the  safeguards  of  the 
treaty,  those  reactors  will  be  pledged  and 
will  "be  guaranteed  as  peaceful  sources  of 
enercjy- — as  vital  instruments  of  growth  and 
development. 

My  fellow  citizens  of  the  world,  what  we 
have  achieved  here  today  few  men  would 
have  dared  to  even  hope  for  a  decade  ago. 

Nations  that  were  long  beset  by  differ- 
ences have — m  this  great  treaty — found  com- 
mon ground  in  their  need  to  use  the  incred- 
ible force  of  the  atom  for  peace,  and  not 
for  war. 

From  this  ground  that  we  have  won  here 
together,  let  us  press  forward. 
— to  halt  and  to  reverse  the  build-up  of 

nucle.ar  arsenals; 
— to    find    new    ways    to    eliminate    the 
threat    of    conventional    conflicts    that 
might  grow  into  nuclear  disaster. 
In   the   name  of   our  common  humanity, 
let  us  insure  our  survival — so  that  we  may 
achieve   our  high   destiny  on  earth.  Let   us 
work  for  the  ultimate  self-interest  of  man- 
kind:  for  that  peace  in  which  future  gen- 
erations  may   build   a    world   without   fear, 
and  without  want — ■\   world  that  is  fit  for 
the  sons  of  man. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  permit  me  to 
pav  mv  cordial  respects  to  you.  In  your 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  this  Assembly,  Mr. 
President,  you  have  won  new  honors  for 
your   country   and  for  yourself. 

Mr.  Secretary-General,  we  of  the  United 
States  are  very  grateful  for  yotir  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  and  to  its  uni- 
versal goals  of  peace. 

To  all  of  the  delegates  here  assembled, 
to  all  of  you  who  have  labored  hard  and 
fruitfully  throughout  this  historic  session, 
we  extend  our  sincere  good  wishes; 

And  to  those  who  are  about  to  leave  our 
shores,  we  bid  each  of  you  Godspeed  and  a 
safe  and  pleasant  journey  home. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR.  AND 
THE  LAW 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  4, 
1968.  this  Nation  sustained  the  loss  of  a 
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great  national  leader  when  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  was 
assassinated.  Much  has  been  said  about 
the  nature  of  the  loss,  the  extent  of  the 

Out 'of  all  the  many  heartfelt  com- 
ments some  stand  out  as  worthy  of  spe- 
cial notice. 

On  Mav  17,  Jack  Greenberg.  directoi- 
counsel  of  the  NAACP  Legal  Defen.se  and 
Educational  Fund,  addres.sed  the  fund  s 
iii'^titute  luncheon.  His  remarks  were  en- 
titled 'Martin  Lurther  King.  Jr.,  and  the 
Law  "  In  them  he  di-scussed  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  Dr.  King's  commitment 
and  his  unanswering  faith  in  integration 
and  nonviolence. 

Concerning  civil  disobedience,  Mr. 
Greenberg  said: 

Dr  King  long  had  proclaimed  that  if  one 
1^  in  violation  of  the  law  in  the  fulfillment  of 
obligations  of  conscience,  he  should  gladly 
nav  the  penalty  as  part  of  his  witne.ss  against 
rafustice.  and^  indeed,  his  commitment  to 
the  underlying  legal  system,  which  is  the 
ultimate  security  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  Jack  Green- 
berg's  statement  honoring  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.  to  the  attention  ot  my 
colleagues,  as  follows : 

Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  and  the  Law 

(By  Jack  Greenberg) 
We  could  not  have  our  annual  commem- 
■  iration  meeting  on  the  occasion  of  the  May 
17  Supreme  Court  decision  this  year  without 
u  appreciation  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
■vhose  life  was  taken  only  one  month  and 
thirteen  davs  ago.  The  striking  thing  about 
Martin  King,  particularly  for  his  lawyers,  is 
-hat  his  life  helped  determine  the  outer 
reaches  the  fiUl  potential,  of  law  in  his  time, 
while  simultaneously  defining  its  limits  and 
disabilities. 

It  is  no  accident  that  he  appeared  on  the 
national  scene  in  1955  in  the  Montgomery 
bus  oovcott,  one  year  after  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  Brown  v.  Board  oi  Educa- 
tion Brown  set  the  stage  on  which  he  was 
10  become  a  leading  actor.  For.  it  appears 
moral  pronouncements  against  racism,  ol 
which  the  country  heard  a  good  many  for  a 
.enturv  following  the  Civil  War.  were  not  to 
i)e  taken  .'seriously  until  after  the  law  first 

spoke.  ,    _  , 

Prom  1955  on,  we  of  the  Legal  Defense 
Fund  represented  him  m  almost  all  his  legal 
Uv.olvements.  The  Montgomery  bus  boycott 
ultimately  was  resolved  by  Supreme  Court 
decision.  We  were  with  him  in  St.  Augustine. 
Florida:  Albany.  Georgia;  Birmingham.  Ala- 
')ama:  Selma.  Alabama;  Chicago:  Louisville, 
md  elsewhere.  ^    ,       . 

While  he  was  on  the  picket  line  at  the  head 
nf  the  march,  or  in  jail,  we  were  in  the  oi- 
ftce  the  library  and  the  court  room  trying  to 
seciu-e  his  right  to  protest,  to  parade,  hold 
mass  meetings. 

A  fortnight  before  he  died  a  number  of  us. 
including  Lerov  Clark  and  Melvyn  Zaff.  of 
our  staff,  and  an  LDP  board  member.  Dean 
Louis  PoUak  of  Yale  Law  School,  met  with 
him  in  Atlanta  to  plan  legal  strategy  for  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign.  Today,  working 
with  Dr.  Ralph  Abernathy.  we  continue  in 
that  task. 

Out  of  this  intimate  collaboration  i 
learned  that  Martin  King  had  a  deep  rev- 
erence for  the  law.  The  spectacular  publicity 
given  to  his  avowals  of  the  right  of  civil  dis- 
obedience was  far  out  of  proportion  to  at- 
tention accorded  his  dedication  to  lawful 
process. 

Anyone  must  concede  that  at  some  time, 
and  in  some  circumstances,  law  morally  may 
be  disobeyed.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Fortas 
wrote  only  last  week  in  the  New  York  Times 
that  there  was  a  mora!  right  of  civil  dis- 
obedience    against    Germany's     Nuremburg 
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laws  and  of  course,  that  is  correct.  Who.  to- 
day would  say  that  Negro  students  were 
morally  wrong  to  sit  at  Southern  lunch  coun- 
ters in  violation  of  segregation  rules. 

But  that  there  is  a  moral  right  to  disobey 
some  law  under  some  conditions  does  not 
mean  that  the  right  exists  to  disobey  any  law 
under  any  conditions  Dr  King  never  asserted 
that  there  was.  Moreoycr.  he  acknowledged 
rhe  moral  duty  to  pay  the  penalty  if  law  is 
disobeyed.  He  had  a  profound  belief  that  all 
rights.'  if  they  are  to  be  secured,  must  be 
founded  in  the  law.  A  ciuotutlon  from  his 
writings  illustrates  iiow  he  viewed  the  rela- 
tionship of  law  and  direct  action: 

■'Direct  action  is  not  a  substitute  for  work 
in  tlie  courts  and  the  halls  of  government 
Bringing  about  passage  of  a  new  and  broad 
law  by  a  cltv  council,  state  legislature  or  the 
Congress,  or' pleading  cases  before  the  courts 
of  the  land,  does  not  eliminate  the  necessity 
for  bringing  about  the  mass  dramatization  of 
inju.stlcp  in  front  of  a  city  hall.  Indeed  direct 
action  and  legal  action  complement  one  an- 
other; when  skillfully  employed,  each  be- 
comes more  effective." 

Indeed,  it  is  a  fact,  worth  noting,  that  with 
one  exception,  In  all  the  Instances  in  which 
he  was  accur.ed  of  having  violated  the  law 
he  never  In  fact  did  so.  In  each  instance,  with 
that  exception,  m  which  he  was  accused  of 
having  yiolated  the  law,  the  courts  ultimately 
held  that  the  disobeyed  law  was  unconstitu- 
tional or  that  the  accusation  and  prosecution 
were  illegal. 

That  exception  is  instructive.  During  the 
Birmingham  demonstrations  of  1963  the  city 
obtained,  without  notice,  a  midnight  state 
court  order  forbidding  the  Good  Friday  and 
Easter  Sunday  marches  Dr.  King  had  planned. 
Believing  that  the  injunction  was  uncon- 
stitutional. Dr.  King  refused  to  cancel  the 
march  and  the  Birmingham  court  found  him 
guilty  of  contempt.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upheld  the  contempt  cita- 
tion by  a  vote  of  five  to  four  last  June. 

Dr.  King  long  had  proclaimed  that  if  one 
is  in  violation  of  the  law  in  the  fulfillment  of 
obligations  of  conscience,  he  should  gladly 
pav  the  penalty  as  part  of  his  witness  against 
ini'uEtice,  and,  indeed,  his  commitment  to 
the  underlying  legal  system,  v/hich  is  the 
ultimate  security  of  justice. 

And  so,  while  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
offense,  he  was  not  subject  to  extradition,  he 
yoluntarilv  returned  to  Alabama  to  serve  the 
sentence  last  summer.  Dr.  King  felt  that  the 
jail  sentence  was  a  small  enough  jirice  to  pay 
for  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
that  to  a  considerable  extent  was  brought 
into  being  by  the  Good  Friday  and  Easter 
Sunday  demonstration. 

He  was  not  a  dogmatic  ideologue,  but 
rather  a  pragmatic  idealist.  It  is  little  noted. 
but  the  very  lirst  public  protest  in  which  he 
engaged,  the  Montgomery  bus  boycott,  began, 
not  ;is  an  effort  to  integrate  buses,  but  to 
secure  a  more  fair  allocation  of  seats  for 
Negroes,  within  the  system  of  segregation. 
Yet.  once  intimately  grappling  with  the  prob- 
lem, ills  thinking  developed  as  he  learned.  He 
quickly  advanced  to  the  position  that  there 
could  be  no  solution  so  long  as  racial  separat- 
ism continued. 

I  recall  the  Selma  demonstrations  of  196S. 
.\t  one  stage  the  question  arose  whether  Dr. 
king  would  lead  the  marchers  over  the  bridge 
at  Selma  in  violation  of  a  federal  court  or- 
der and  an  agreement  that  he  would  not  un- 
til after  the  court  resolved  the  question 
of  his  right  to  march.  The  demand  among 
his  followers  to  proceed  and  proceed  at  once 
was  pressing.  It  was  difficult  and  perhaps  im- 
possible to  liold  them  back.  On  the  other 
hand,  l-.e  wanted  to  give  the  court  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  that  jtistlce  was  done,  but  even 
he  could  not  keep  the  pressure  for  action  in 
abeyance  indefinitely. 

One  night  about  2  A.M.  I  was  on  the  phone 
in  a  conference  call  with  him  and  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  SWtes  In  which 
he  was  sa\nng  that  he  was  being  forced  to 
march   and  could   wait  no  longer,  and  the 


Attorney  General  kept  repeating  'Dr.  King, 
you  promised  you  would  not."  As  this  con- 
yersatlon  went  back  and  forth  repetitively 
several  times,  Dr.  King  stated  the  overwhelm- 
ing fact  controlling  the  event:  'But  Mr  At- 
torney General,  you  have  not  been  a  black 
man  in  America  lor  300  years."  Hiat  ended 
the  exchange. 

Tlie  fact  Is.  however,  that  he  exercLsed  his 
leadership  not  to  cross  the  bridge  until  after 
the  court  permitted  It.  There  followed  the 
triumphant  march  from  Selma  to  Montgom- 
ery' which  led  to  the  Voting  Act  of  1965.  That 
act,  as  you  know,  has  remade  the  political 
map  of  the  South. 

One  thing  about  Dr.  King,  which  must  not 
be  forgotten,  Ls  that  In  these  days  of  cur- 
rents and  cross-currents  In  race  relations  he 
never  abandoned  racial  Integration  as  a  goal, 
or  non-violence  as  a  means  for  achieving  that 
goal. 

I  believe  that  Dr.  King  made  such  a  deep 
impact  on  his  times,  and  all  those  who  knew 
him,  because  he  maintained,  in  Inspired 
fashion,  this  tension  between  the  legal  and 
the  moral.  He  knew  that  law  without  justice 
is  tyranny,  l)ut  he  also  knew  tliat  disorder 
tears  the"  fabric  of  society.  He  w.,s  always 
willing  to  negotiate.  But  If  negotiation  was 
futile,  or  if  others  sought  to  use  it  as  a  cloak 
lor   inaction,    he   was   prepared    to   m.irch 

He  had  his  failures,  and  to  his  credit  the\ 
must  be  frankly  acknowledged,  for  he  did  not 
fear  to  fail.  Who  can  say  what  particular 
identifiable  achievement  came  out  of  the 
demonstrations  in  Albany,  Georgia  or  St. 
Augustine.  Florida?  He  was  at  his  best,  as 
any  moral  affirmation  is.  when  confronting 
some  clear  evil  like  a  law  requiring  segre- 
gation or  forbidding  voting,  or  a  simple  sym- 
bol of  wickedness  such  as  Bull  Connor,  of 
Birmingham,  or  Sheriff  Jim  Clark,  of  Selma. 
He  had  .some  successes  which  were  minor, 
only;  for  example,  the  Chicago  fair  liouslng 
demonstrations  and  those  in  Louisville. 

Yet  one  cannot  say  that  the  failures  were 
merely  failures.  They  kept  alive  the  spirit 
of  the  march,  which  Is  a  spirit  of  non-acqul- 
escencc.  How  ct.uld  there  be  im  unbroken 
string  of  success  against  so  monstrous  a  foe 
as  racial  injustice  or  poverty?  And.  one  can- 
not tell  when  a  minor  success  or  a  failure  be- 
comes after  some  time,  something  more  im- 
portant. The  Louisville  and  Chicago  fair 
housing  demonstrations  surely  were  building 
blocks  out  of  which  was  constructed  tlie  Fair 
Housing  Act  of  1963.  pa.stcd  on  the  day  !ol- 
lowing  Lis  funeral. 

Tlie  justice  some  men  seek  Is  the  change 
others  fear. 

The  Poor  People's  Campaign  embodies 
stich  justice  and  change.  He  began  it.  taut  It 
is  being  culminated  by  others  who  succeeded 
him.  It  mav  vet  prove  to  be  the  right  ges- 
ture at  the  right  time,  that  component  tliat 
creates  a  critical  mass,  which  when  put  to- 
gether with  so  many  other  things  going  on 
in  this  nation  will  measurably  hasten  the 
end  of  poverty  and  racism.  We  hope  this  will 
be  so.  We  are  doing,  as  lawyers,  whatever  we 
can  to  assure  it. 

But  we  recognize  that  It  may  not  be  so. 
and  I  am  sure  he  recognized  it  also.  That 
did  not  for  a  moment,  and  would  not  deter 
him  from  making  the  moral  gesture.  For  some 
lime  to  come  the  country  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue drawing  on  the  moral  capital  he  left 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  When  that  expires. 
too.  it  mav  not  be  too  much  to  hope,  but  it 
is  only  a  liope.  that  we  will  need  a  man  like 
Martin  Luther  King  a  little  less  Because 
each  of  us  may  by  then  be  slightly  better 
for  having  learned  his  lesson,  and  having 
lived — only  a  Httle--The  kind  of  life  he 
preached. 


THE  OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL 
BILL 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  6  the 
House  passed  H.R.  5037,  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968,  by  a  vote  of  368  to  17. 

Under  a  procedure  which  precluded 
any  amendment,  the  Senate  bill,  which 
had  been  changed  in  major  respects  from 
the  bill  which  the  House  originally  passed 
in  1967,  was  sent  to  the  President  for 
his  signature.  The  day  before  on  June  5 
the  House,  by  a  vote  of  60  to  318,  refused 
to  send  the  bill  to  conference  where  the 
differences  could  have  been  ironed  out. 

The  bill  was  adopted  in  great  haste 
under  a  rule  which  prevented  thorough 
debate  and  any  effort  to  modify  it.  In 
view  of  the  gravity  of  the  constitutional 
issues  raised  by  its  provisions  which 
would  reverse  landmark  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decisions  safeguarding  individual 
rights,  I  voted  against  this  bill. 

H.R.  5037  was  adopted  in  the  wave  of 
feeling  which  gripped  the  Nation  after 
the  assassination  of  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy.  From  an  emotional  standpoint, 
one  can  appreciate  the  feelings  which  led 
to  this  hasty  action.  But  the  sad  truth  is 
that  it  was  an  unthinking  action — un- 
worthy of  the  problem  it  purported  to 
address  and  it  was  not  the  testament  so 
many  wished  to  make  to  the  memorj*  of 
the  late  Senator.  That  some  were  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  utilize  the  national 
sorrow  and  push  the  bill  through  goes 
without  saying.  Those  of  us  who  voted 
against  this  bill  did  so  with  heavy  hearts, 
knowing  that  many  sincere  people  would 
fail  to  understand  the  importance  of  this 
action. 

Senator  Kennedy  himself  during  the 
Senate  debate  was  recorded  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  which  would  have  en- 
tirely stricken  out  title  II  and  other 
amendments  which  would  have  elimi- 
nated the  language  in  title  II  revising 
the  Miranda  decision  on  confessions,  the 
Mallorj-  decision  on  prompt  arraignment, 
and  also  the  language  overruling  the 
Wade  and  Stovall  cases,  since  title  II 
represented  an  attempt  by  Congress  to 
limit  and  reverse  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  concerning  protection  of 
the  rights  of  individuals  accused  of 
crimes. 

The  Senator  also  asked  that  title  HI 
be  limited  and  was  recorded  in  favor  of 
the  Long  amendment  to  entirely  elimi- 
nate title  III.  Title  IH  permits  great 
latitude  in  the  use  of  wiretapping  and 
other  eavesdropping  devices  and  may 
seriously  invade  the  right  to  privacy  of 
all  American  citizens. 

And.  of  course,  the  late  Senator  had 
been  in  favor  of  far  stronger  sun  control 
measures  than  the  Senate  legislation  in- 
cluded. Perhaps  inadequate  controls  in 
this  area  could  be  worse  than  no  con- 
trols at  all:  they  may  lull  us  into  think- 
ing that  the  problem  has  been  properly 
addressed  and  tend  to  forestall  further 
action. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  alone  in  these 
views.  In  many  quarters  similar  judg- 
ments have  been  made.  Three  newspaper 
editorials  have  come  to  my  attention 
which    make    perceptive    and    pointed 


commentaries  about  this  i.'^ue:  They  are 
the  Washin,Kton  Post,  the  Boston  Globe, 
and  the  New  York  Times— all  dated  June 
7  1968. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  read 
these  editorials  and  at  least  in  retrospect 
reconsider  some  of  the  judgments  which 
led  them  to  this  unfortunate  action.  Per- 
haps there  will  be  the  opportunity  to 
make  legislative  amends. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  17879 — the  Gun 
Crime  Prevention  Act — in  the  House  as 
Senator  Tydings  has  done  in  the  Senate. 
This  is  the  strongest  gun  control  legisla- 
tion yet  presented  to  the  Congress  and 
would  be  one  opportunity  to  make  such 
amends. 

I  hope  that  my  constituents  will  have  a 
cliance  to  read  these  viewpoints  and  to 
understand  the  gravity  of  this  problem.  I 
am  sure  that  many  of  them  do  already. 
I  think  those  who  do  will  appreciate  hav- 
ing the  intelligent  reinforcement  that 
these  editorials  provide. 

The  editorials  follow : 
|Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  7,  1968] 
Veto  the  Crime  Bill  .  .  . 

Yesterday's  lurlous  passage  of  the  Senate 
crime  bill  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
paid  scant  respect  to  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy's memorj'  and  rendered  no  service  at 
all  to  the  principles  for  which  he  fought. 
Shabbiest  of  all  the  pretense  that  enact- 
ment of  this  repressive,  punitive,  authori- 
tarian measure  constituted  a  tribute  to  a 
man  who  believed  deeply  that  the  way  to 
combat  crime  was  to  correct  the  social  in- 
justices and  deprivations  causing  it. 

Robert  Kennedy,  despite  his  absence  from 
the  Senate  when  the  crime  was  imder  con- 
sideration, w.-is  recorded  in  favor  of  striking 
from  the  measure  In  Its  entirety  Tit'e  II — 
the  section  of  the  bill  which  put  Congress  in 
the  wholly  improper  position  of  reversing 
constitutional  rulings  of  the  Supreme 
Court — and  in  favor  of  narrowing  Title  III — 
the  section  permitting  indiscriminate  and 
almost  universal  electronic  eavesdropping. 
And  of  course  the  Senator  was  long  on  record 
as  favoring  far  more  effective  gun  control 
than  the  Senate  measure  provided. 

It  asks  a  great  deal  of  the  President  to 
call  for  a  veto  of  the  cnme  bill  at  a  time 
when  demagogues  do  not  scruple  to  repre- 
sent support  of  the  Constitution  as  support 
for  crime.  Yet  the  bill  In  its  constructive  fea- 
tures— Title  I  and  Title  IV — gives  the  Presi- 
dent only  a  shadow  of  the  effective  crime 
control  devices  he  requested,  while  in  its 
other  features  it  grievously  impairs  Ameri- 
can freedom.  The  country  could  be  best 
served  by  rejection  of  this  bill  and  by  sub- 
sequent enactment  and  strengthening  of  its 
aid  to  local  police  forces  and  its  regulation 
of  the  deadly  traffic  In  firearms. 

The  biU,  as  sent  to  the  President,  is  es- 
sentially an  attack  on  the  Judiciary  by  the 
Legislative  Branch  of  the  Government.  The 
Executive  Branch  ought  not  to  share  in  such 
a  subversion  of  the  tripartite  structure  of 
the  American  Government. 

.    .    .    AND    TAKE    AWAY    THE    Gt'NS 

The  shooting  of  Robert  P.  Kennedy  and 
five  other  innocent  persons  in  Los  Angeles 
was  merely  the  most  sensational  of  number- 
less shootings  that  took  place  in  the  United 
States  on  Tuesday  night.  Here  in  Washing- 
ton, at  a  Georgetown  hamburger  shop,  two 
young  Marine  lieutenants.  20  and  21  years 
old.  were  shot  dead  and  a  third  officer  and 
a  young  woman  were  wounded  by  gunfire  at 
almost  the  same  moment  that  the  tragedy 
occurred  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  United  States  can  put  a  stop  to  this 
senseless  slaughter — or  at  least  very  greatly 
lessen  It.  Congress  hsus  It  within  Its  power  to 
do  this  simply  and  effectively,  as  every  other 


civilized  country  has  done  It — by  bringing 
the  sordid  traffic  in  guns  under  control.  There 
were,  as  President  Johnson  said  yesterday, 
more  than  5000  homicides  by  firearms  In  this 
country  during  1967 — not  to  speak  of  suicides 
and  accidental  shootings  which  brought  the 
year's  death  toll  from  guns  up  to  about 
18,000.  Gun  homicides  are  fewer  than  50  u 
year  in  England  or  In  Japan. 

Thanks  to  the  insensate  obstructionism  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association,  the  gun-con- 
trol provisions  of  the  current  omnibus  crime 
bill  are  piddling  and  ineffectual.  It  is  time 
now  to  deal  with  the  gun  peril  in  this  country 
definitely,  on  Its  own  merits  and  in  a  dis- 
tinct piece  of  legislation,  not  squeezed  casu- 
ally into  a  hodge-podge  measure  of  doubtful 
constitutionality.  We  applaud  most  warmly 
the  President's  appeal  to  Congress  "to  enac: 
a  strong  and  effective  gun  control  law,  gov- 
erning the  full  range  of  lethal  weapons."  But 
control  must  go  beyond  the  purchase  of  fire- 
arms. It  must  govern  possession  as  well. 

Regarding  pistols  and  revolvers,  the  control 
should  be  just  as  rigid  as  possible.  No  one 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  possess  one  of  these 
weapons,  designed  only  for  the  killing  or 
maiming  of  human  beings,  unless  he  is  ,i 
member  of  the  military,  a  law-enforcemen- 
officer  or  an  individual  whose  peculiar  occu- 
pation and  circumstances  require  him.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  police,  to  possess  a  handgun 
for  self-protection. 

In  short,  private  sale  of  these  weapon.s 
should  be  ended.  Everyone  now  possessing  a 
pistol  or  revolver  should  be  required  to  turn 
it  in  to  police  authorities  by  a  fixed  date — 
with  Just  compensation,  of  course.  Licensed 
shooting  galleries  and  clubs  may  be  allowed 
to  keep  such  guns  under  stringent  control.'; 
for  target  shooting  purposes.  But  unlicensed 
possession  of  one  of  these  weapons  by  any- 
one should  be  subject  to  severe  penalties. 

Po.=£ession  of  sporting  rifles  and  shotgun- 
should  be  limited  strictly  to  law-abiding,  re- 
sponsible adults;  and  every  one  of  these 
weapons  should  be  registered,  alone  with  all 
sales  of  ammuniticn  for  them.  Hetjulation."^ 
should  be  formulated  al.^o  for  the  responsible 
handling  of  these  firearms,  requirinr»  that 
they  be  kept  unloaded  and  disassembled  ex- 
cept when  being  employed  at  appropriate 
places  for  torpet  shooting  or  hunting.  Better 
still,  perhaps,  they  should  be  kept,  as  in 
Japan,  at  gun  clubs  where  they  can  be  ob- 
tained by  their  owners  when  actually  needed 
for  sport. 

These  measure?  will  not  forbid  legiti- 
mate and  reasonable  use  of  gurs  for  law- 
ful purposes.  Tliey  will,  however,  make  It 
extremely  difficult  for  criminals,  lunatics. 
rhildren  and  ."SjRssIp.?  to  acquire  guns. 
.•\nd  they  will  reduce  the  tragic  incidence  of 
shootings  by  infuriated  or  Intoxicated  or 
careless  individuals  who  liappen  to  find  a 
gun  handy  when  they  lose  control  of  their 
minds  or  their  tempers. 

The  frontier  has  passed  from  American 
life.  Americans  now  live  in  much  too  close 
proximity  to  each  other  to  leave  guns  lying 
around  at  random  for  their  mutual  destruc- 
tion. The  one  redeeminc;  benefit  that  could 
flow  from  the  Kennedy  tragedy  in  Los 
Angeles  is  effective  action  to  save  the  lives 
of  his  fellow  Americans.  Common  sense  and 
a  decent  respect  for  The  sanctity  of  human 
life  command  the  President  and  Congress 
to  deal  with  tliis  peril  now. 

(From  the  Boston  Globe.  June  7.  1968] 
A  Shocking  Memorl\l  " 

It  will  be  a  shocking  memorial  to  Sen. 
Robert  Kennedy,  who  fought  so  hard  for 
Justice  and  believed  so  ardently  In  the  cause 
of  civil  rights,  if  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  bill  of  1968  actually 
becomes  law. 

Tlie  Senate  passed  It  May  23  by  a  vote  of 
72-4.  The  House,  shaken  by  Wednesday's 
violence,  passed  It  by  an  equally  lopsided  vote 
Thursday.  But  it   Is  monstrous   legislation. 
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mo<=t  of  the  provisions  of  which  would  be  at 
best  ineffective  and  at  worst  unjust  and  ob- 
structive. 

One  reason  why  the  bill  was  so  ardently 
ntpported  Tliursday  was  that  It  has  In  it 
provisions  for  controlling  guns.  But  one  pro- 
vision which  both  Robert  and  Edward  Ken- 
nedy strove  in  vain  to  modify,  would  give 
us  a  verv  weak  gun  law  which  would  only 
regulate  "handguns  in  interstate  commerce 
and  would  not  touch  rifles,  shotguns  or 
deadlier  military  weapons. 

A    second    provision    would    make    it    a 

crime  punishable  by  a  $10,000  fine  and/or  two 

vears  for  unvone  to  own  a  firearm  who  has 

been    convicted    of    a    felony,    received    less 

than  an  honorable  discharge  from  the  armed 

forces,  been   Judged  mentally   Incompetent, 

renounced   his   citizenship   or   is   an    Illegal 

ilien.  Obviouslv,  such  a  law  would  go  too 

far  since   it   would,   for   instance,   apply   to 

ncome    tax   evaders   and   people    who    have 

broken  laws  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 

violence  as  well  as  to  dangerous  criminals 

and  madmen. 

Title  II  would  sweep  out  the  Supreme 
court's  Miranda,  Mallory  and  Wade  civil 
'ights  decisions,  which  guarantee  the  Sixth 
vmendment  right  to  counsel.  Miranda  and 
Wade  were  decided  on  constitutional  grounds 
,ind  therefore  cannot  be  overturned  by  such 
.egislatlon. 

Title  III  broadly  extends  -.vlretapplng 
powers.  Title  V  bars  from  Federal  employ- 
■nent  for  five  years  anyone  convicted  of  a 
riot-connected  felony  as  determined  by  heads 
uf  Federal  agenlces,  who  doubtless  would 
lave  conflicting  standards.  "Htle  VI  requires 
:he  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  In  the 
appointment  of  the  director  of  the  FBI.  as 
though  he  were  a  Cabinet  member  or  am- 
oassador  instead  of  a  department  head  serv- 
■ig  under  the  Attorney  General. 

If  this  sloppv  and  reactionary  legislation 
would  have  anv  effect  at  all  on  crime  and 
violence  and  safetv  in  the  streets,  it  would 
oe  to  make  things  worse.  The  bill  is  not  only 
m  assault  on  the  liberties  of  all  Americans. 
but  is  Irrelevant  to  the  real  problems  of  the 
:iation  as  well.  It  must  be  vetoed  by  the 
President. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  7. 1968] 
"Crttel  Hoax":   Veto  Called  For 

\  spectator  listening  to  the  debate  in  the 

House   of  Representatives   on   the   so-called 

crime-control"  bill  during  the  last  two  days 

•rior  to  its  final  passage  would  have  reason 

'  0  doubt  whether  the  Bill  of  Rights  could  get 

fty  votes  if   it  were  up  for  consideration. 

The  tone  and  quality  of  the  debate  would 

■  ave  dlsmaved  Thomas  Jefferson  and  James 

;  ladison  if  "they  had  had  the  misfortune  to 

iiear  it. 

Members  of  the  House  were  more  intent  on 
iemagoglng  against  crime  and  putting  them- 
elves  on  record  in  favor  of  law  and  order 
'lan  thev  were  in  analyzing  the  grave  defects 
■■:  this  bill.  One  of  the  worst  failures  In  the 
Jill  is  its  feeble  provision  on  gun  control. 
Rifles  were  used  to  shoot  down  President 
Kennedv  and  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  But 
•his  bill  permits  the  murderous  mall-order 
traffic  in  rifles  and  shotguns  to  continue.  The 
bill  does  ban  mall-order  sale  of  pistols  and 
•evolvers.  but  it  does  not  even  require  regis- 
tration of  the  ownership  of  these  dangerous 
weapons  with  the  police. 

Registration  of  weapons  Is  no  more  of  an 
inconvenience  than  registering  an  automo- 
bile or  obtaining  a  prescription  for  a  drug. 
In  arguing  against  registration,  the  gun 
lobby  constantly  points  to  the  Constitution's 
protection  of  the  right  to  bear  arms.  But  the 
Constitution  also  assures  the  right  to  vote: 
vet  to  exercise  that  right  every  citizen  must 
register.  Why  should  owning  a  gun  be  more 
sacrosanct  than  the  right  to  vote? 

Title  II  of  this  bin  Is  an  attempt  to  over- 
rule recent  Supreme  Court  decUlons  on  the 


admissibility  of  confessions  in  Federal  courts, 
methods  of  arraignment  of  suspects,  and 
police  procedures  in  the  questioning  of  sus- 
pects Many  members  of  Congress  talk  as  if 
suspects  are  presumed  to  be  guilty.  Most  of 
Title  II  Is  undoubtedly  unconstitutional  be- 
cause two  of  the  major  decisions  Congress 
attempts  to  overturn  were  lounded  upon 
provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  cannot 
be  reversed  by  a  mere  statute.  In  short,  this 
Congressional  vaporing  will  promote  con- 
fusion and  help  no  one. 

Title  III  would  permit  the  sweeping  use  of 
wiretapping  and  electronic  devices  for  com- 
paratively minor  suspected  crimes  and  with 
inadequate  court  supervision.  Only  legisla- 
tors who  have  forgotten  the  history  of  the 
long  struggle  for  human  liberty  could  sanc- 
tion this  reckless  invasion  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  privacy  of  the  Individual. 

Except  for  the  financial  assistance  for  local 
police  forces,  virtually  nothing  in  this  meas- 
ure is  going  to  assist  In  combating  crime  on 
the  streets.  Representative  Celler  of  New 
York  has  accurately  described  it  as  "an  il- 
lusory bill  which  was  a  cruel  hoax  on  people 
whose  fear  of  crime  Is  a  fact  of  life." 

After  the  House  approved  It  yesterday. 
President  Johnson  sent  a  letter  renewing 
his  request  for  tighter  gun  controls.  We  trust 
the  letter  is  not  an  indication  that  the 
President  Intends  to  become  a  party  to  this 
hoax  on  the  crime  Issue.  We  urge  him  to 
return  this  monstrous  bill  to  Congress  with 
the  veto  It  deserves. 


THE  WHOLESOME  MEAT  ACT 


Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania? 

There  was  no  ob.lection. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  24.  1968,  I— along  with  Congress- 
man William  J.  Scherle,  of  Iowa— wrote 
to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L. 
Freeman,  asking  him  to  comment  on  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  May  20.  1968. 
issue  of  the  National  Observer  with  re- 
spect to  an  indiscreet  Government  memo 
issued  preliminary  to  the  adoption  of  a 
broadened  meat  inspection  program,  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967.  In  that 
letter  to  Secretary  Freeman,  we  stated 
as  follows : 

We  do  not  question,  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
unsaniUirv  conditions  In  one  degree  or  an- 
other have  existed  in  the  meat  Industry: 
hence.  Congressman  Scherle  and  I  extended 
our  strong  support  to  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  of  1967.  The  vital  issue  to  be  resolved 
here  is  whether  or  not  there  have  been  mls- 
represenutlons  designed  to  influence  legis- 
lation and  whether  or  not  there  has  been  a 
resort  to  unethical  means  to  attain  a  legisla- 
tive objective. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary  Freeman  has 
rephed  to  this  communication  under  date 
of  Jime  11,  1968,  with  a  letter  that  is 
something  less  than  convincing,  both  as 
to  the  propriety  and  ethics  of  such  a 
device.  But  because  this  obviously  is  a 
matter  of  judgment — and  in  order  that 
our  colleagues  might  be  afforded  the  op- 
portunity of  making  their  owti  decision 
on  this  matter— I  am,  along  with  Con- 
gressman Scherle.  submitting  to  the 
Congressional  Record  copy  of  the  perti- 
nent memo,  copy  of  the  letter  directed 
to  Secretary  Freeman,  and  copy  of  the 
Secretarj''s  reply.  These  items  follow : 


I  Extract  from  the  May  20,  1968,  Issue  of 
the  National  Observer] 
U.S.  Government  Memorandum 
(U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Consumer 
and    Marketing    Service,    Compliance    and 
Evaluation  Staff,  500  South  Ervay,  Dallae, 
Tex.) 

Administratively    confidential:    top    prior- 
ity; rush  project:  July  27,  1967. 
To:  All  Dallas  area  compliance  officers. 
From:   Wilbur  F.  Michael,  officer  in  charge. 
Subject:   Special  project   (quick,  quiet,  and 
confidential) . 
Effective   immediately,   we   are   to  discon- 
tinue all  other  C&ES  work  and  devote  lull 
time  (plus  any  overtime  necessary  to  effec- 
tively complete  this  assignment)  to  "Project 
QQA.C  "  Overtime  will  not  be  authorized  for 
travel. 

The  Information  we  will  gather  at  Non- 
Federally  Inspected  (NFI)  plants  in  this 
effort  Is  to  be  used  at  Congressional  hearings 
now  being  held  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed amendment  (HR-616B)  to  the  Meat 
Inspection  Act. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  project,  the  fol- 
lowing areas  of  responsibility  are  assigned: 
Barrett — Colorado  and  Oklahoma;  Halver- 
son — Arkansas;  and  Ramos— Texas  and 
Louisiana. 

We  have  been  designated  to  make  this 
"survey"  since  our  presence  in  NFI  plants 
would  attract  less  attention  than  any  other 
USDA  personnel,  as  we  are  normally  In  and 
out  of  these  plants. 

This  project  consists  of  3  parts,  as  follows: 
1.  You  are  to  gain  entrance  Into  NFI  plants 
(Slaughter  and /or  processing)  under  the 
guise  of  (a)  meeting  local  inspection  per- 
sonnel to  gain  cooperation  In  our  normal 
C&ES  work,  (2)  discussing  our  denaturing 
and  decharacterlzlng  requirements  with 
management,  (ci  etc.  This  should  be  done 
quickly  and  quietly  in  such  a  manner  that 
no  one  is  aware  of  the  real  purpose  of  your 
ri.sit.  This  will  require  a  very  discreet  ap- 
proach and  may  tax  your  imagination.  Other 
approaches  used  to  gain  entrance  to  NFI 
plants  are:  (1)  requesting  management's 
permission  to  check  their  freezers  for  product 
bearing  Federal  Marks  of  Inspection  that 
might  be  forged  or  counterfeit.  i2>  explain- 
ing to  and  showing  management  how  Fed- 
eral Marks  of  Inspection  must  be  obliterated 
before  used  containers  are  filled. 

The  sole  purpose  of  your  visit  Is  to  observe, 
and  for  each  plant  visited,  submit  a  written 
report  direct  to  B.  H.  Rorem,  Acting  Director. 
C&ES,  USDA,   South   Agric.   Building.  Room 
2614.  Washington,  DC.  20250,  (Copy  to  me), 
listing  any  deficiencies  noted  that  Indicate 
a  need  for"  tighter  Inspectlonal  controls.  You 
are  not  to  limit  your  observations  to  the  fol- 
lowing, but  examples  of  things  to  be  checked 
are:    (a)   Plant  Facilities — window  and  door 
screens,  drainage,  types  of  floors,  ceilings  and 
walls,  lighting,  welfare  facilities,  equipment, 
etc.,    (b)    Environmental   Sanitation — Avail- 
ability of  sterilizers  for  equipment  used  on 
diseased  or  contaminated  meat,  hand  wash- 
ing facilities,  cleanliness  of   employees  and 
their  clothing,  spitting  on  floor,  cleanliness 
of  equipment  (describe  type  of  dirt  or  filth, 
stipulate  amount  only  If  excessive),  etc..  (c) 
Inspectlonal   Procedures — lack   of  or  inade- 
quate ante  and  post  mortem  inspection,  tem- 
peraturlng    of    cooked    product    containing 
pork,   labeling   controls,   etc..    (d)    4-D  type 
Animals  Held  In  livestock  pens  for  Slaugh- 
ter—Cancer-Eye.   downers,    deads,    cripples, 
(e)  Plant  Operations  Procedures — meat  and/ 
or  product  In  contact  with  floors  contamina- 
tion of  carcasses  with  manure,  pus,  dirt,  etc., 
in    dressing    operation,    deceptive    packing, 
etc. 

Plants    selected    for    this    survey   will   be 

those  In  which  you  would  expect  to  find  the 

most  discrepancies.  In  other  words,  look  for 

"horrible  examples." 

2.  In  1963,  Dr.  M.  R.  Clarkson  prepared  a 
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report  concerning  a  comprehensive  fall  and 
winter  survey  made  In  1962  by  MID  of  In- 
trastate meat  packers  and  processors  In  48 
states.  Their  report  showed  there  was  wide- 
spread use  of  false  or  deceptive  labels  or 
packing  and  that  much  Intrastate  meat  con- 
tained diseased  tissues  and  spoiled,  putrid. 
filthy  materials. 

Please  submit  a  report  to  me  stating  what 
each  of  the  states  you  are  concerned  with, 
has  accomplished  In  the  way  of  corrective 
measures  (as  new  laws,  etc.i   since  1963. 

3.  You  are  to  each  collect  a  minimum  of 
five  retail  samples  of  NTFI  produced  meat 
food  product.  If  time  permits  and  you  find 
additional  products  you  feel  should  be  sam- 
pled, feel  free  to  do  so.  It  Is  expected  that 
most  of  this  sampling  will  need  to  be  done 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  This  will  leave  the 
weekdays  through  next  Wednesday  for  your 
survey  of  NFI  plants.  Incidentally,  all  of  this 
work  must  be  completed  by  Wednesday. 
August  2.  1967. 

The  samples  are  to  be  air  mailed  to  the 
Meat  Inspection  Laboratory,  U.S.  Court  and 
Customhouse  Building.  1114  Market  Street. 
St.  Louis.  Missouri  63101.  You  should  select 
product  you  believe  might  be  violative.  Be 
sure  you  get  labels  if  available.  Labels  should 
be  attached  to  the  6th  copy  of  the  MI-422. 
which  win  be  mailed  directly  to  Rorem.  You 
keep  the  "th  copy  and  mall  5th  copy  directly 
to  me.  Original"  and  all  other  copies  should 
accompany  the  sample.  If  hamburger  is  sam- 
pled, be  sure  It  is  produced  in  a  meat  plant 
and  not  ground  by  the  retail  store.  Pur- 
chase and  use  dry  ice  you  feel  necessary  to 
pack  with  your  sample.  Contact  your  nearest 
MI  office  for  sample  mailing  containers,  bags, 
etc. 

Attached  Is  a  specimen  copy  of  MI-422  to 
be  used  as  a  guide  In  their  preparation.  Be 
sure  all  information  shown  on  the  specimen 
Is  Included.  In  block  ^3.  show  "Non-In- 
spected-l"  lor  your  first  sample.  "Non-In- 
spected-2"  for  your  2nd  sample  and  so  on. 

Use  the  attached  chart  to  determine  the 
particular  analyses  you  desire  laboratory  to 
do.  Desired  analyses  not  printed  in  blocks  on 
the  MI-422  should  be  written  In  the  "other" 
blocks. 

Also  attacl-ed  for  yovn  use  Is  a  paper  list- 
ing '-Analysis  Which  the  MI  Laboratories  are 
Able  to  Perform."  including  species  deter- 
mination and  coagulation  tests  to  determine 
highest  temperature  attained  in  cooked  prod- 
ucts. Suggest  this  analysis  be  made  on  smoked 
sausage  to  determine  If  possible  live  tri- 
chinae have  been  destroyed. 

In  your  reports  of  plant  "surveys"  it  Is 
suggested  you  use  dramatic,  graphic  terms 
with  Impact,  such  as  cancer-eye.  pus,  manure, 
disease,  excreta,  cock-roaches,  rats,  flies,  loose 
paint,  cobwebs,  rust,  grease,  overhead  drip- 
ping sewer  lines,  toilet  facilities,  mice,  flour. 
excess  water,  chemicals,  excess  fat.  etc..  In- 
stead of  other  more  acceptable  terms.  Of 
course,  you  must  be  factual  in  your  reports. 
Try  to  find  evidence  of  contaminants  on  the 
meat  If  possible. 

Please  keep  In  dally  contact  with  this  of- 
fice and  give  us  telephone  contact  points, 
etc..  where  you  might  be  reached. 

Enclosed  are  pre-addresseU  "franks"  for  the 
St.  Louis  Laboratory. 

I  am  to  phone  Mr.  Rorem  next  Monday 
to  report  our  progress. 

Mat  24,  1968. 
Hon.  Orville  L.  Freeman. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrbtart  ;  I — along  with  Con- 
gressman William  J.  Scherle  of  Iowa — am  en- 
closing for  your  attention  thermo-fax  copy 
of  extract  from  the  editorial  section  of  the 
May  20,  1968,  Issue  of  The  National  Observer, 
which  makes  reference  to  an  Indiscreet 
Government  memo  Issued  preliminary  to  the 
adoption  of  a  broadened  meat  inspection  pro- 
gram, the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967. 

It  is  reported  that  the  pertinent  memo  was 


Issued  to  uncover  glowing  examples  of  un- 
sanitary conditions  In  meat  inspection  plants, 
such  evidence  to  be  made  part  of  hearings 
being  conducted  by  a  Congressional  Commit- 
tee on  meat-inspection  legislation.  As  per  the 
memo,  "Plants  selected  for  this  survey  will  be 
those  in  which  you  would  expect  to  find  the 
most  discrepancies.  In  other  words,  look  for 
'horrible  examples.'  " 

Again,  as  ordered  In  the  memo.  Inspectors 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  were  "to 
gain  entrance  Into  Non-Pederally  Inspected 
plants  (Slaughter  and  or  processing)  under 
the  guise  of  (a)  meeting  local  Inspection  per- 
sonnel to  gain  cooperation  in  our  normal 
C&ES  work  .  .  .  This  should  be  done  quickly 
and  quietly  In  such  a  manner  that  no  one  is 
aware  of  the  real  purpose  of  your  visit  .  .  . 
You  are  not  to  limit  your  observations  to  the 
following,  but  examples  of  things  to  be 
checked  are:  (e)  Plant  Operations  Proce- 
dures— meat  or  product  in  contact  with 
floors,  cont.imlnatlon  of  carcasses  with  ma- 
nure, pus,  dirt,  etc." 

The  memo  further  states:  "In  your  reports 
of  plant  'surveys'  it  is  suggested  you  use 
dramatic,  graphic  terms  with  impact,  such  as 
cancer-eye,  pus,  manure,  disease,  excreta, 
cockroaches,  rats,  flies,  loose  paint,  cobwebs, 
rust,  grease,  overhead  dripping  sewer  lines, 
toilet  facilities,  mice,  flour,  excess  water, 
chemicals,  excess  fat,  etc..  Instead  of  other 
more  acceptable  terms.  Of  course,  you  must 
be  factual  in  your  reports.  Try  to  And  evi- 
dence of  contaminants  on  the  meat  if  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Secretary,  this  editorial  appeared  in 
company  with  a  full-blown  feature  article 
carried  in  the  same  issue  of  TIte  National 
Observer,  and  Congressman  Scherle  and  I — 
both  of  whom  have  supported  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act — would  like  to  have  an  explanation 
of  this  matter — in  the  interests  of  our  cattle- 
men and  meat  processors  in  the  States  of 
Iowa  and  Pennsylvania. 

We  do  not  question,  Mr  Secretary,  that 
unsanitary  conditions  in  one  degree  or  an- 
other have  existed  in  the  meat  industry; 
hence.  Congressman  Scherle  and  I  extended 
our  strong  support  to  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  of  1967.  The  vital  issue  to  be  resolved 
here  is  whether  or  not  there  have  been  mis- 
representations designed  to  influence  legis- 
lation and  whether  or  not  there  has  been  a 
resort  to  unethical  means  to  attain  a  legis- 
lative objective. 

Congressman  Scherle  and  I  would  appre- 
ciate. Mr.  Secretary,  your  advising  us  with 
respect  to  the  credltabillty  of  this  feature 
article  appearing  in  the  May  20,  1968.  isstie 
of  The  National  Observer,  making  special 
comment  as  to  (1)  whether  or  not  the  memo 
referred  to  in  the  pertinent  article  was  issued 
and.  If  so.  (2)  whether  or  not  the  memo  was 
implemented  in  accord  with  the  manner  re- 
ported in  the  Observer. 

Your  prompt  and  thorough  response  to 
this  inquiry  will,  Indeed,  be  very  much  ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  J.  Scherle. 

Seventh  District,  loica. 
George  A.  Goodling. 
Nineteenth  District,  Pennsylvania. 

Department  of  AcRictrLTURE. 
Washington.  D.C,  June  11,  1968. 
Hon.  George  .\.  Goodling, 
House  of  Representatives. 

De.'UI  Mr.  Goodling:  This  will  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  May  24.  1968.  from  you  and 
Congressman  William  J.  Scherle  concerning 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  May  20.  1968, 
issue  of  The  National  Observer.  We  are  for- 
warding a  similar  reply  to  Congressman 
Scherle. 

The  memorandum  referred  to  In  the  May 
20.  1968.  article  of  The  National  Observer  was 
issued.  RefKsrts  on  operating  conditions  of 
plants  observed  wers  made  based  on  Instruc- 
tions in  the  questioned  memorandum  and  on 
oral  Instructions  given. 


Subcommittee  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  clarify  and  otherwise  amend  the 
Meat  Inspection  Act  were  held  in  June  and 
July  1967.  During  these  hearings,  a  report  of 
a  1962  Departmental  survey  of  nonfederally 
inspected  meat  plants  received  publicity. 
This  survey  showed  that  the  majority  of 
plants  visited  were  not  producing  meat  and 
meat  products  under  conditions  of  sanita- 
tion required  of  such  plants  operating  under 
Federal  meat  Inspyectlon. 

The  Compliance  and  Evaluation  Staff 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service.  U  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  was  assigned  to 
make  the  necessary  survey.  The  request  made 
of  that  Staff  called  for  reports  based  on  ex- 
ceptions. State  and  plant  officials  were  not 
told  of  the  survey  since  advance  notice  could 
change  actual  operating  conditions  of  plants^ 
visited.  Instructions  Issued  made  no  prohibi- 
tions against  reporting  plant  conditions  ob- 
served during  visits  made  before  the  survey 
period.  Some  reports  were  prepared  on  tlil> 
basis. 

The  memorandum  published  by  The  Na- 
tional Observer  was  an  instruction  to  field 
representatives  and  reflected  the  general  sub- 
stance of  Instructions  telephoned  to  all  field 
offices  of  the  Compliance  and  Evaluation 
Staff.  These  Included  ad\ice  to  arrive  at 
plants  unannounced  and,  if  admitted,  !■ 
record  factual  observations. 

We  are  satisfied  that  reports  submitted  in 
that  Staff  were  neither  false  nor  mlsleadlnc. 
but  were  based  on  observations  made  of  ac- 
tual conditions  existing  at  the  time  plant'^ 
were  visited.  We  are  satisfied  also  that  per- 
sonnel of  the  Compliance  and  Evaluation 
Staff  carried  out  their  instructions  without 
Improper  conduct  and  without  being  under- 
handed. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Orville  L.  Freeman. 

Secretary. 
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TIME  TO  CALL  A  HALT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
in  the  May  30,  1968,  Wanenton  Fauquier 
Democrat,  a  newspaper  published  within 
my  congressional  district,  is  entitled 
"Time  To  Call  a  Halt." 

The  editorial  brings  to  mind  the  dis- 
order prevalent  today  in  the  country  and 
the  demands  which  are  made  upon  our 
Government  officials  under  the  guise  of 
civil  rights. 

However,  this  editorial  goes  even  fur- 
ther to  say  that  some  of  the  news  media 
is  at  fault.  It  indicates  that  the  whole 
Nation  is  fed  up  with  cheap  sensational- 
ism and  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt.  I  am 
setting  forth  this  editorial  below  in  its 
entirety  to  share  with  my  colleagues: 
Time  To  Call  a  Halt 

Whether  white  or  black,  rich  or  poor,  the 
erroneous  theory  that  anyone  can  demand  an 
appointment  with  a  duly  elected  official  is 
btink.  Such  appointments  should  be  re- 
quested and  at  the  convenience  of  the  offi- 
cial, whether  he  is  a  member  of  the  county 
board  of  supervisors.  In  the  state  assembly, 
a  governor,  congressman,  senator  or  even  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Such  meet- 
ings should  be  orderly  and  not  overcrowded. 
No  sensible  person,  either  political  or  other- 
wise. Is  going  to  meet  with  an  Ignorant  and 
unruly  rabble.  Would  you  as  an  individual? 
Of  course  not. 


There  was  a  ruling  in  the  Virginia  courts 
not  so  long  ago  when  the  late  Judge  Paul 
of  Roanoke  refused  television  in  his  court- 
room When  asked  why,  he  simply  retorted 
that  he  was  not  going  to  be  a  party  to  mak- 
ing a  ham  actor  out  of  every  lawyer  in  the 
state  of  Virginia  and  that  was  that  The 
circuit  court  Judge  of  Fauquier,  Loudoun 
and  Rappahannock  never  allowed  pictures  to 
be  taken  in  his  court  regardless  of  the  pub- 
licity which  the  case  might  have  engen- 
dered For  example,  the  Wallace  Simpson 
divorce  ca.se  and  the  tar-and-featherlng  of 
Igor  Casslni. 

This  debacle  was  on  the  front  pages  of  the 
newspapers  in  England  and  all  over  Europe. 
In  fact  m  Berlin,  the  Nazi  party  used  it  as 
propaganda  to  illustrate  the  barbarity  of 
the  United  States. 

Television  today  is  playing  up  to  every  buf- 
foon beatnik,  flower  boy.  racist,  arsonist  and 
looter,  pacifist  and  draft  dcKlger,  to  say 
nothing  about  misguided  and  immature  stu- 
dents Their  actions  at  some  points  lK)rder 
on  treason.  It  is  even  reported  that  some 
incidents  are  staged  for  the  television  audi- 
ences. ,     ^, 

Some  of  the  citv  press  is  equally  blame- 
worthv  If  the  ne-w,-s  media  would  show  com- 
mon sense  and  a  modicum  of  restraint,  in 
our  opinion  these  idiots  would  fade  away 
from  the  public  eve  like  the  morning  mist 
before  the  sun.  In  short,  the  whole  nation  is 
fed  up  to  the  teeth  with  this  cheap  sen- 
sationalism both   in  print  and  orally. 


tlial    cant    be    solved.    The    hungry    will    be 
fed — our  cities  can  be  made  livable. 

Let's  talk  up  America  and  Ignore  lt«  de- 
tractors. 

Let's  restore  confidence  In  our  system — 
respect  for  the  law  and  o-r  fine  and  dedi- 
cated |X)lice  officers. 

Our    youth    can    be    heard    and    served 
without  anarchv   on  the  campus. 

No.  there's  nothing  WTong  in  America  that 
faith  and  constructive  thinking  won't  solve! 

Up  with  Amerioa! 


TALK  UP  AMERICA 


Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
you  share  with  me  a  deep  concern  for 
the  problems  which  face  our  country. 
But  thev  will  not  be  .solved  by  the  criti- 
cisms and  detractions  of  certain  sociolo- 
gists and  politicians.  America  Is  a  great 
countr\-.  We  should  all  say  so.  This  is  the 
topic  of  my  weekly  radio  broadcast  which 
follows : 

The  aftermath  of  the  tragic  assasslnaUon 
of  Senator  Kennedv  found  the  Congress- 
like  the  nation— In  a  restless,  troubled  mood 
as  it  went  about  its  legislative  chores. 

Meanwhile  all  about  the  country  people 
In  high  places  are  assessing  and  diagnosing 
the  nation's  symptoms  and  prescribing  the 

cure — 

"We  are  a  sick  society"— they  say— 
"We're  all  guUty"— they  say— 
We  are  told  racism  ajid  hatred  are  deep  in 
our  pores. 

They  say  millions  of  Americans  are  starv- 
ing amid  plenty. 

"Shame  on  you  America."  they  say. 

"Evil,  bigotry,  and  selfish  greed  motivates 
all  of  us" — they  say. 

Our  system  Isn't  working — 

The  Congress  turns  its  back  on  the  poor. 

The  police  have  no  compassion  for  the 
underprivileged. 

"Y^es."  we  are  told  America  Is  sick. 

'Americans  are  sick. 

"Otir  public  officials  are  sick. 

"Our  university  presidents  are  sick." 

Well,  here's  one  Congressman  who's  sick — 
sick  of  hearing  from  seemingly  sick  people 
In  high  places  about  a  sick  America. 

It's  high  time  we  counted  our  blessings- 
America  Isn't  sick. 

America  Is  healthy,  vibrant,  and  strong. 

Sure    we  have  our  problems  but  nothing 


DAILY  SCENES  OF  VIOLENCE 
Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.ssachusetts  I  Mr.  McCoriviackI 
may  extend  his  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and   include  extraneous 

inatter.  ,....,       *„ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
ihe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
remarks.  I  include  a  frank  editorial  en- 
titled "Dailv  Scenes  of  Violence"  appear- 
in"  in  the  13oston  Globe  of  June  10.  1968, 
calUng  upon  "the  entire  communications 
indu.5try  and  moviemakers— to  take  a 
critical  look  at  both  the  product  and  the 
promotion  of  its  vast  output."  The  edi- 
torial nlso  pointedly  says: 

It  also  has  to  be  time  for  the  movie,  news- 
paper industries  ana  advertising  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  this  .sadistic  outpouring  to  use 
some  restraint  Otherwise  why  grieve  when 
the  inevitable  happens? 


The  editorial  follows: 

Daily  Scenes  of  Violence 
\  nation  grieving  has  expressed  a  demand 
for  strong  gun  control  laws  as  one  step  to 
rid  the  countrv  of  Its  climate  of  violence 
Another  worthwhile  step  would  be  for  the 
entire  communications  industry  and  movie 
makers— to  take  a  critical  look  at  both  the 
product  and  the  promotion  of  its  vast  out- 
put There  inescapably  is  a  connection  be- 
tween a  national  Indifference  to  every-day 
acts  of  violence  and  what  we  all  read  and 
see.  supposedlv  as  entertainment. 

Our  children  from  the  time  they  are  old 
enough  to  be  propped  in  front  of  a  television 
set  get  a  constant  diet  of  shoot  'em  ups  and 
Indian  .■=calpineF.  or  series  on  war  exploits  or 
after-dark,  savage  life  in  seamy  sections  of 
a  busy  citv.  Even  before  their  TV  debut,  these 
same  "kids'  have  had  a  whole  arsenal  of  guns 
and  military  equipment  thrust  upon  them  as 
tovs  and  more  often  from  under  the  Christ- 
mas tree— that  svmbol  of  the  Prince  of  Peace! 
Too  often  comics  and  comic  books  do  little 
but  reinforce  these  violent  themes. 

Tlie  adult  TV  shows  too  frequently  are 
even  worse  and  usually  without  any  redeem- 
ing artistic  merit. 

The  paperbacks  with  their  gory,  splash  art 
covers  (often,  we  discover,  more  graphic 
than  the  pallid  contents  between  the  covers! 
scream  murder  from  the  store  racks.  Whole 
arravs  of  magazines  do  likewise. 

The  movies  are  another  case.  Currently 
14  Boston  movie  houses  are  sho'W'ing  pic- 
tures of  which  endless  beatings,  whippings. 
shootings,  and  knifings  are  the  central  ac- 
tions. And  in  this  connection  metropolitan 
newspapers  share  the  promotional  blame. 

The  presidents  of  the  three  commercial 
television  networks  probably  bear  the  great- 
est responslbllitv  and  can  make  the  greatest 
contribution  at  this  period  in  history. 

It  also  has  to  be  time  for  the  movie,  news- 
paper industries  and  advertising  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  this  sadistic  outpouring  to  use 
some  restraint.  Otherwise  why  grieve  when 
the  inevitable  happens? 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  OUTLINES 
STAND  ON  GUN  CONTROL:  SUG- 
GESTS STIFFER  PENALTIES  FOR 
GUN-RELATED  CRIMES 

Mr.    HORTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  con.senl  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent debate  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
country  prompts  me  to  set  out,  for  my 
colleagues  and  my  constituents,  my  posi- 
tion on  gun-control  legislation.  I  have 
lone  supported  reasonable  gun  controls 
at  the  Federal  level  and.  in  response  to 
the  wave  of  crime  and  violence  of  emer- 
gency proportions  that  has  hit  this  coun- 
try, I  have  broadened  my  support  for 
propo.sals  in  this  area. 

Before  setting  out  the  specifics  of  my 
leuislative  position  on  this  crucial  issue. 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
my  colleagues  who  have  today  implored 
our  President  to  .sign  the  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  Act  that  i.s  now  on 
his  desk.  This  bill  has  now  been  at  the 
White  House  awaiting  signature  for  a 
^veek— a  week  which  has  seen  no  letup 
in  crimes  of  violence,  in  property  dam- 
age, in  loss  of  life,  and  in  threats  to  the 
safety  and  peace  of  mind  of  American 
citizens.  This  bill  contains  many  impor- 
tant letral  tools  which  arc  needed  now  to 
broaden   the   attack   on   criminals   and 
criminal  acts.  I  want  to  add  my  voice  to 
others  in  this  body  who  supported  this 
legislation,  and  who  now  await  its  en- 
actment, signature,  and  full  enforcement 
of  this  measure  by  the  Executive. 

The  gun-control  section  of  this  bill  is 
onlv  one  among  several  firearms  control 
measures  that  make  up  my  stance  on 
this  question.  With  your  permission,  I 
would  like  to  outline  the  specifics  of  my 
position  for  my  colleagues: 
1.  the  record 
Since    coming    to    Congress    I    have 
fought  for  the  establishment  of  Federal 
controls  on  Interstate  sales  of  handguns, 
and  Federal  laws  prohibiting  traffic  in 
high  caliber  destructive  devices,  includ- 
ing automatic  weapons.  I  have  supported 
moves  to  keep  firearms  out  of  the  hands 
of    juveniles,    drug    addicts,    alcoholics, 
mental    defectives,    and    persons    with 
criminal  records.  The  first  plank  of  my 
legislative    program    was    enacted    last 
week  bv  the  Congress  as  a  key  segment 
of  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act.  This  measure,  now  on  the  Presi- 
dent's   desk,    would    provide    stringent 
Federal  regulation  of  interstate  sales  of 
pistols  and  handguns.  This  is  a  major 
first  step  toward  effective  firearms  reg- 
ulations. I  have  urged  the  President  to 
sign  this  bill  without  delay  so  that  the 
Government  can  begin  to  enforce  this 
key  antlcrime  provision. 

2      FEDERAL    CONTTIOLS 

First.  Interstate  sales:  There  is  one 
additional  area  of  possible  Federal  gun 
regulation  which  some  constituents  have 
urged  me  to  support.  That  Is  extending 
Federal  controls  on  interstate  pistol  sales 
to  rifles  and  shotguns.  The  Senate  de- 
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bated  this  provision  last  month,  and  de- 
feated an  amendment  which  would  have 
included  long-gun  controls  in  the  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act. 

A  bill  that  would  accomplish  this  is 
now  pending  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  and  its  prospects  for  com- 
mittee approval  are  bright.  It  is  possible 
that  with  the  current  wave  of  crime,  as- 
sassination and  mob  violence  in  America, 
that  we  will  have  to  take  this  additional 
Federal  step,  which  would  help  the  in- 
dividual States  to  enforce  their  own  gun 
laws.  I  am  presently  engaged  in  care- 
fully studying  this  new  bill,  and  I  will 
be  watching  closely  for  the  committee's 
action  on  the  measure. 

Second.  Ban  on  imported  weapons:  I 
am  now  drafting  a  bill  which  I  will  intro- 
duce this  month  which  would  prohibit 
the  importation  or  sale  of  foreign-made 
firearms.  These  represent  a  growing 
number  of  yuns  of  all  types  which  turn 
up  in  criminal  investigations.  This  bill 
would  help  ease  the  enforcement  of  ad- 
ministrativ*  <;ontrols  just  annoimced  by 
the  Postmaster  General  on  the  mailing  of 
fireai-ms.  whereby  local  police  will  be 
notified  of  gun  shipments  to  persons  in 
their  jurisdiction. 

Third.  Stiller  penalties  for  gun-related 
crimes:  Firearms  legislation,  standing 
alone,  will  not  solve  the  problem  of  crime 
and  violence.  Without  firmer  law  en- 
forcement, by  police  and  by  the  courts, 
even  some  registered  guns  will  get  into 
the  hands  of  the  wrong  people.  In  order 
to  stiffen  the  consequences  of  commit- 
ting a  crime  with  firearms.  I  am  intro- 
ducing new  legislation  that  would  dou- 
ble fines  and  prison  sentences  for  crimes 
under  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
which  are  committed  in  whole  or  in  part 
with  the  use  of  firearms  of  any  kind. 
This  law  should  serve  as  a  model  for 
States,  which  could  help  to  discourage 
the  possession  and  use  of  firearms  by 
criminals  by  stiffening  State  criminal 
penalties  for  gim-related  crimes. 

Fourth.  Prohibit  assaults  on  Federal 
oflBcials:  On  the  day  Senator  Kemiedy 
passed  away,  I  reintroduced  a  bill  which 
I  had  first  introduced  in  1964,  during  the 
88th  Congress.  This  bill  would  extend  to 
Members  of  the  Senate,  the  House,  and 
the  President's  Cabinet,  the  same  pro- 
tection of  Federal  law  now  enjoyed  by 
the  President  and  Vice  President.  This 
puts  the  threat  of  Federal  investigation 
and  prosecution  behind  a  new  provision 
of  law  punishing  the  killing  of  these  oflQ- 
cials.  In  addition,  my  bill  makes  any  at- 
tempt to  assault  or  kill  a  Federal  ofBcial 
a  crime  under  title  18.  United  States 
Code. 

These  new  bills,  and  the  gun-control 
laws  enacted  by  Congress  already,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  now  in  committee  repre- 
sent a  major  and  a  responsible  answer 
to  the  wave  of  mob  violence  rxnd  to  the 
increasing  danger  of  crime  on  our  cities' 
streets. 

3.      ST.\TE      FIREARMS      CONTROLS:    PERMITS      AND 
REGISTR.^TION 

The  bill  we  passed  last  week,  affecting 
interstate  sales  of  guns  is  within  the 
proper  purview  of  the  Congress.  Espe- 
cially since  the  assassination  of  Senator 
Kennedy,  many  have  advocated  Federal 
registration  of  all  firearms,  and  the  issu- 


ance of  Federal  permits  for  those  who 
own  guns.  This  would  create  a  monu- 
mental bureaucracy  which  would  be  both 
inefficient  and  expensive.  To  ask  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  does  not  have 
the  major  responsibility  for  law  enforce- 
ment except  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  U.S.  possessions,  to  keep  track  of 
guns  and  gun  owners,  overlooks  the  key 
responsibility  of  the  States  in  this  area. 
The  placing  of  this  task  in  the  hands  of 
the  States  is  in  line  with  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice,  issued  in  1967. 

New  York  and  several  other  States  have 
already  seen  fit  to  pass  laws  requiring  the 
registration  of  pistols  and  the  issuance  of 
permits  to  owners  of  certain  firearms.  If 
we  are  to  register  guns,  this  would  pro- 
perly be  a  .subject  of  State  law.  just  as 
is  the  issuance  of  registrations  and  per- 
mits for  car  owners  and  drivers.  By  leav- 
ing this  aspect  of  gun  regulation  to  the 
States,  it  is  assured  that  the  necessary 
records  of  serial  numbers,  gun  models 
and  individual  identification  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  local  law  enforcement 
agencies,  where  they  belong. 

My  support  for  these  measures  is  very 
closely  parallel  to  the  recommendations 
made  public  last  year  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  work  to  win  the  enactment  of 
reasonable  gun  control  and  other  anti- 
crime  measure.? — to  help  bring  about  a 
reversal  of  the  violence  iind  danger  which 
plague  our  citizens. 


MUST  THIS  LAXITY   CONTINUE  AT 
FHA? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  is  once  again 
found  to  be  bogged  down  In  the  same 
type  of  scandalous  mismanagement  that 
has  caused  so  much  concern  over  the 
years.  One  would  think  that  the  past 
record  as  exposed  by  Senator  John  Wil- 
liams would  have  resulted  in  the  FHA 
making  a  real  resolve  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest.  However,  we  again  find  that 
negligence  and  looseness  in  the  admin- 
istration have  combined  with  politics  in 
a  project  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

It  seems  incredible  but  here  are  the 
facts  today: 

Don  Decker,  convicted  in  1961  on  Fed- 
eral fraud  charges  involving  FHA  proj- 
ects, has  been  reinstated  on  the  list  of 
those  approved  to  do  business  with  the 
FHA. 

The  Democratic  national  committee- 
man in  Nebraska  called  on  the  Justice 
Department  to  obtain  a  Presidential  par- 
don for  Decker,  and  President  Johnson 
responded  with  the  same  compassion  and 
understanding  that  he  has  displayed  for 
such  figures  as  Lawrence  Callanan,  the 
convicted  labor  racket  figure  from  St. 
Louis  who  also  had  such  fine  political 
connections. 


Now  we  read  that  Don  Decker — re- 
habilitated through  the  courtesy  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  the  Democratic  national 
committeeman  from  Nebraska  and  the 
hierarchy  of  the  FHA— is  again  active  on 
a  big  FHA  project  in  Iowa. 

Despite  revelations  of  his  background 
of  involvement  in  fraud  on  the  FHA  and 
construction  of  a  questionable  FHA 
project  in  Nebraska,  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization in  Des  Moines  has  given  its  ap- 
proval to  a  low-cost  FHA  project  he  will 
manage.  Those  involved  may  be  well 
motivated  in  wanting  low  cost  homes,  but 
it  is  easy  for  them  to  continue  their  ap- 
proval despite  Decker's  record.  Those  in 
this  nonprofit  organization  are  taking  no 
personal  financial  risk,  nor  is  their  orga- 
nization. These  projects  are  100  percent 
backed  by  the  Federal  Government.  If 
anything  goes  wrong  it  is  the  American 
taxpayers  who  pay  the  price. 

I  include  for  insertion  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  two  recent  articles  on  the 
Decker  affair  from  the  Des  Moines 
Register : 

Church  Untt  Refcses  To  Fire  Decker: 

Misled,  City  Says — Probe  Vowed 

(By  James  Rlsser) 

Members  of  the  Des  Moines  City  Council 
charged  Monday  night  that  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  (FHA)  and  builder  Lloyd 
E,  Clarke  have  intentionally  •■misinformed" 
them  about  varlovis  aspects  of  the  Homes  of 
Oakrldge  housing  project. 

Councilman  Charles  VanderLlnden  said  he 
has  learned  that  the  contract  between  FHA 
and  the  Des  Moines  Area  Council  of 
Churches,  project  sponsor,  has  a  "Rider  B" 
attachment  permitting  Clarke  to  make  a 
profit  of  up  to  10  per  cent  on  the  $4-mlllion 
project,  rather  than  the  previously  an- 
nounced 4.48  per  cent. 

The  councUmen  vowed  a  full  Investigation 
of  the  project. 

Members  reacted  with  "disappointment" 
and  "frustration"  to  the  Council  of  Churches' 
announcement  that  It  has  no  objection  to 
Clarke's  use  of  controversial  Omaha  builder 
Don  Decker  as  his  construction  manager. 

QtriTE    DISTURBED 

Mayor  Tliomas  Urban  said  he  was  "quite 
disturbed"  at  the  Council  of  Churches'  fail- 
ure to  insist  that  Decker  be  fired. 

Decker's  record  includes  a  criminal  convic- 
tion In  a  housing  fraud  case.  Troubles  also 
have  plagued  housing  he  built  In  Omaha, 
Nebr. 

The  councilmen  had  expected  the  church 
group  to  announce  Decker's  dlsmlsal  Monday 
night.  They  were  taken  by  surprise  when 
Walter  W.  Selvy,  attorney  for  the  housing 
corporation,  read  a  statement  saying  the 
churchmen  "are  satisfied  with  their  contracts 
and  the  personnel  involved." 

The  Register  learned  that  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  housing  corporation  held  a 
secret  meeting  Monday  and  voted  unani- 
mously to  back  Clarke's  choice  of  Decker. 

Officers  and  directors  also  had  met  last 
Thursday,  and  sources  close  to  the  group  ex- 
pressed the  belief  aften^-ard  that  Decker 
wouJd  be  fired. 

Several  councilmen  said  during  the  meet- 
ing, and  in  Interviews  afterward,  that  their 
main  concern  Is  Clarke's  plan  to  use  Decker. 

But  they  said  they  now  Intend  to  Investi- 
gate a  number  of  aspects  of  the  project,  in- 
cluding Clarke's  profit  and  the  question  of 
why  the  contractor  was  not  selected  through 
a  taking  of  bids, 

VanderLlnden  said  during  the  meeting 
that  "I  have  been  given  a  lot  of  misinforma- 
tion," citing  the  Rider  B  attachment  and  the 
use  of  Decker  despite  his  past  record. 
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He  said  he  will  not  "be  a  party"  to  some- 
thing on  which  "I  was  given  misinforma- 
tion"! feel,  on  purpose."  He  said  afterward 
that  he  believes  FHA  purposely  misled  the 
council  on  a  number  cf  matters. 

GROSS  AGREFS 

Councilman  Leo  Gross  said:  "I  agree,  sec- 
uiul  and  underline  everything  Mr.  VanderLln- 
den hfts  said." 

Gross  said  after  Uie  meeting:  "My  quarrel 
lb  with  the  builder  ( Clarke  i  I  have  received 
substantial  ini>  rniatlon  from  t.he  builder 
on  such  things  I'.s  the  vise  of  Mr  Decker,  the 
amount  oi  pront  to  be  made  by  the  builder, 
and  the  inspections  to  be  made  of  the  proj- 
ect" 

After  The  Sunday  Register  on  May  26 
detailed  Decker's  history,  Clarke  tailed  a 
press  conference  to  defend  Decker  us  "prob- 
ably the  mo=t  skilled  man  in  the  tmrth-cen- 
iral'pan  of  tlie  United  States  in  building  low- 
cost  housing.  ' 

Clarke  at  that  time  also  said  the  "over- 
head and  profit"  provided  tor  him  in  the 
FHA  contract  would  be  $216,165.  "only  4.48 
per  cent." 

He  said  he  has  worked  for  more  than  three 
vears  to  get  the  project  going  and  said  his 
profit,  ".should  it  be  realized,  would  l^e  below 
that  which  I  can  obtain  otherwise  iti  my 
private  business  operations." 

VanderLlnden  iald  Monday  night  that  the 
pader  B  attachment  "in  effect  gives  a  maxi- 
mum profit  of  10  per  cent" 

It  pr-jvides  that  v.hen  Clarke  saves  money 
through  such  things  as  receiving  a  discount 
tor  prompt  payment  of  his  materials  sup- 
pliers, he  gets  to  keep  one-half  of  the  amount 
^aved— up  to  10  per  cent  of  the  contract 
amount.  VanderLlnden  said. 

LOT    OF    MONEY 

The  councilman  said  FHA  officials  told 
him  that  any  such  savings  would  not  go  to 
Clarke  but  would  be  "a  100  per  cent  credit" 
to  the  Council  of  Churches  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  project. 

Referring  to  the  fact  that  the  project  Is 
partly  financed  by  the  federal  government, 
VanderLlnden  said  the  50  per  cent  savings 
ihat  could  go  to  Clarke  "Is  a  lot  of  tax 
money." 

Dr.  James  W.  Lenhart,  president  of  the 
church  group's  housing  corporation,  referred 
to  the  Rider  B  as  an  "Incentive  provision." 
He  said  it  is  standard  on  all  projects  financed 
under  FHA's  "221(d) 3"  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  program. 

One  councilman  said  later,  however,  that 
he  does  not  believe  such  provisions  are  used 
when  the  builder  Is 'selected  through  com- 
petitive bidding  procedures. 

Of  the  Council  of  Churches'  defense  of 
Decker,  City  Councilman  Robert  L.  Scott 
said  he  was  '"disappointed"  because  the  coun- 
cilmen support  the  project  as  "badly 
needed."  but  "must  face  up  to  our  respon- 
sibilities" 3,5  the  city's  urban  renewal 
agency." 

The  300-unlt  project  Is  to  be  built  on  16 
acres  cf  Oakridge  urban  renewal  land. 

Scott  said  angrily  that  Clarke  "should 
Itave  hired  someone  of  character." 

Councilmen  Jens  Grothe  and  Richard  Olson 
also  expressed  disapproval  of  the  Council  of 
Churches'  position. 

Monday  night's  discus.=ion  started  with 
Selvy's  statement  that  the  church  group  was 
unanimous  in  support  of  builder  Clarke's 
decisions. 

FULL    CONFIDENCE 

".  .  .  He  states  that  he  has  full  confidence 
in  his  ability,  with  the  assistance  of  Don 
Decker,  to  build  this  project  in  compliance 
with  all  of  the  requirements  and  specifica- 
tions," Selvy  said  cf  Clarke, 

"He  welcomes  any  Inspection  as  the  project 
t>rogresses.  and  It  will  be  Inspected  by  the 
FHA  constantly,  and  before  releasing  money, 
and  by  the  architect  and  by  the  city  to  what- 
ever extent  they  choose." 
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Selvy's  statement  blamed  the  entire  con- 
troversy on  "adverse  publicity  which  has 
been  in  Tlie  Register  and  Tribune"  and  said 
such  publicity  "will  no  doubt  make  It  more 
difficult  for  any  group  to  duplicate  this  kind 
of  a  project  or  build  another  for  a  like  or 
similar  purpose," 

Selvy  said  representatives  of  lowa-Des 
Moines  National  Bank.  Bankers  Life  Com- 
pany, Equitable  of  Iowa,  FHA  and  the  bond- 
ing companies  involved  all  attended  the 
housing  corporation's  meeting. 

Tiie  City  Council  delayed  for  one  week, 
pending  further  investigation,  a  request  by 
Its  Urban  Renewal  Board  that  the  council 
deni  md  an  explanation  from  the  Council  of 
Churches  on  what  Inspection  procedures  it 
plans  to  assure  proper  construction. 

VanderLlnden  and  Scott  voted  to  make  an 
immediate  demand  for  the  explanation.  The 
I  tlier  councilmen  voted  for  the  delay,  s.iy- 
ing  that  additional  time  should  be  taken  to 
investigate  the  entire  project  fully. 

CONVICTED    IN     1961 

Decker  was  convicted  in  1961  of  making 
false  statements  to  obtain  an  FHA-insured 
loan. 

He  later  was  developer  of  the  new  triwn  of 
La  Vlsita.  Neb.,  in  which  homes  were  flooded, 
streets  broke  up  and  buyers  defaulted  on 
their  loans,  forcing  FHA  to  take  over,  repair 
and  try  to  sell  some  300  houses. 

Nunierous  lawsuits  have  b?en  filed  against 
Decker  and  his  companies  and  a  federal  tax 
hen  against  him  for  unp.iid  personal  i..come 
•  ixes  of  $46,533  was  settled  two  weeks  ago. 
The  board  of  directors  of  a  proposed  202- 
tinit  low-rent  housing  project  in  Cedar 
Rapids  recently  dropped  Decker  as  the  pro- 
spective builder  after  learning  of  his  back- 
ground. Bids  will  be  solicited. 

The  Des  Moines  councilmen  had  been  pre- 
p:ired  Monday  night  ta  pay  half  the  cost  of 
hiring  an  architect  to  Inspect  t'ne  Oakridge 
project  and,  upon  completion,  to  certify  that 
it  was  correctly  btiilt.  provided  the  church 
group  got   rid  of  Decker  as  expected. 

The  councilmen  were  visibly  angry  and 
disappointed  at  the  unexpected  development 
and  one  commented  afterward  that  "we  and 
the  churchmen  have  been  sold  a  bill  of 
goods," 

OiTicers  of  the  Des  Moines  Area  Coimcil  of 
Churches  Homes,  Inc  .  and  of  Homes  of  Oak- 
ndee.  Inc.  are: 

Dr,  Lenhart.  president;  Paul  Grodt,  vice- 
president:  the  Rev,  John  E.  Donovan,  secrc- 
t.iry:  Reinhold  Carlson,  treasurer. 

Directors  are  Ralph  Norrls.  Mrs.  Gladys 
Hurt.  Cecil  Reed.  Dr.  Henderson  Davis  and 
W.  T. Johnson. 


FHA  Admits  Cl.^rke  Could  Make  10  Percent 
( By  James  Rlsser  \ 

Federal  Housing  Administration  (FHAi 
officials  acknowledged  Tuesday  that  builder 
Lloyd  E.  Clarke  could  make  a  profit  of  up 
to  10  per  cent  on  the  Homes  of  Oakridge 
liouslnc  project. 

Lewis  DeMarco.  deputy  director  of  the  Des 
Moines  FHA  office,  said,  however,  that  Clarke 
will  make  that  much  only  if  he  is  able  to  cut 
his  costs  enough  so  that  he  can  build  the 
project  for  substantially  less  than  the  esti- 
mated construction  cost 

half  of  savings 

DeMarco  said  the  "Rider  B"  provision,  call- 
ing for  Clarke  to  get  half  of  any  amounts  he 
caves  during  construction,  is  a  "standard" 
attachment  to  contracts  for  such  projects, 
and  was  agreed  to  by  Clarke  and  the  Des 
Moines  Area  Council  of  Churches,  sponsor  of 
the  project. 

Both  DeMarco  and  Clarke  denied  that  they 
had  misled  members  of  the  Des  Moines  City 
Cotmcll  about  the  profit  percentage  and  other 
xspects  of  the  project,  as  charged  at  Monday 
night's  council  meeting. 

Citv  Councilman  Charles  VanderLlnden. 
however,  said  again  Tuesday  that  FHA  offi- 


cials had  told  him  that  any  such  savings 
would  be  a  "lOO  per  cent  credit"  to  the 
Council  of  Churches  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  project. 

The  amount  of  profit  to  be  realized  by 
Clarke  came  up  at  Mondiy's  City  C.-)uncll 
meeting  after  the  councilmen  reacted  with 
"disappointment"  and  "frustrntiun"  to  the 
annou.icement  by  the  churchmen  that  they 
will  not  ask  ci  irke  to  fire  controversial 
Om.Tha  builder  Don  Decker  as  ills  construc- 
tion manager 

The  C3uncllmen.  who  are  adam.mt  against 
Decker's  use  here,  had  expected  the  Council 
of  Churches  to  announce  Decker's  dismissal 

FP.  "UB    CASE 

Decker's  background  includes  a  criminal 
conviction  In  a  hou.slng  fraud  case  and  a 
number  of  lawsuits  and  tax  hens  filed  against 
him  Troubles  have  plagued  housing  he  built 
in  the  Omaha  area. 

The  councilmen  vowed  to  Investigate  the 
matter  further  and  assailed  what  they  called 
Intentional  "misinformation"  given  them 
about  the  use  of  Decker.  Clarke's  profit,  and 
the  question  of  why  the  contractor  for  the 
project  W.1S  not  selected  through  a  bidding 
process 

DeMrirco  said  Tuesday  that  he  does  not 
recall  whether  the  "Rider  B"  provision  was 
discussed  during  meetings  with  the  city 
councilmen.  but  said  "we  did  not  inten- 
tionally mislead  anyone." 

Clarke  said:  "There  has  been  no  secret 
about  this.  The  lending  institutions  and  the 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  FHA  knew 
of  it.  It  is  written  Into  the  law  and  the 
regulations,  and  It  is  standard  procedure." 
CUu-ke  said  his  contract  with  the  Council 
of  Clitirches  provides  for  him  to  be  paid  a 
profit  of  5118.888.  based  on  4.25  per  cent  of 
the  net  direct  construction  cost  of  approxi- 
mately S2.8  million.  In  addition,  he  can  be 
paid  up  to  $61,481  on  actual  "overhead" 
costs   incurred,   he  said. 

The  "Rider  B"  attachment  Bays  that  when 
Clarke's  actual  construction  cost  Is  less  than 
FHA  estimated,  because  of  such  things  as 
lower  labor  costs  or  savings  on  purchase  of 
materials,  Clarke  gets  to  keep  half  of  the 
savings  as  an  "incentive  payment." 

option  of  sponsor 

The  rider  also  says  that  Clarke's  fees,  plus 
the  Incentive  payments,  can  not  exceed  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  project  cost. 

DeMarco  said  the  rider  Is  used  "at  the 
option  of  the  sponsor  and  the  contractor"  on 
projects  built  by  a  non-profit  sponsor  under 
FH.'V's  ■  221(d)3"  program  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing. 

What  we  are  hoping  to  do  Is  to  save  the 
sponsor  some  money,"  said  DeMarco. 

He  said  the  reason  the  entire  saving  does 
not  go  to  the  sponsor  Is  that  "you  can't  in- 
duce a  contractor  to  save  on  the  project  cost 
unless  he  shares  in  the  savings." 

DeMarco  said  he  doubts  that  Clarke  will 
be  able  to  realise  a  profit  of  10  per  cent 
"unless  he  does  a  knock-down,  drag-out  Job." 

H  R.  McBride,  FHA  director,  said  that 
Clarke  may  realize  some  additional  profit 
through  the  rider  provision  because  "Decker 
has  the  know-how"  In  building  such  projects. 

"This  Is  Decker's  field,"  DeMarco  added. 


DAIRY  IMPORT  QUOTAS 
LANGEN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 


ask 
re- 


Mr. 
unanimous   consent   to   extend   my 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week's 
Presidential  proclamation  imposing  tem- 
porary import  quotas  on  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk  and  cream  was  certainly 
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needed,  even  though  the  action  was  be- 
lated. The  same  can  be  said  for  the  Pres- 
idential order  calling  for  a  Tariff  Com- 
mission investigation  into  the  need  for 
import  quotas  on  the  above-mentioned 
products  plus  chocolate  milk  crumb — 
used  in  candy  manufacture — butterfat- 
sugar  mixtures  in  retail  packages,  and 
most  types  of  cow's  milk  cheese. 

I  wrote  the  Secretarj-  of  Agriculture 
last  January  about  the  alarming  in- 
creases in  nonquota  dairy  products  being 
imported,  and  I  am  happy  to  see  the 
President  and  Secretary  finally  agree 
with  me  that  many  loopholes  still  exist  in 
the  quota  system  and  that  foreign  sup- 
pliers are  constantly  trying  to  bypass 
these  quotas  through  varying  evasive 
tactics. 

This  latest  action  was  necessary  to  ful- 
fill the  objectives  of  the  import  quotas 
established  on  dairy  products  a  year  ago, 
as  many  of  us  recommended.  After  work- 
ing to  achieve  these  quotas,  we  must  not 
allow  them  to  be  circumvented.  We  must 
continue  to  be  vigilant  of  those  who 
would  use  the  United  States  as  a  dump- 
ing ground  for  overseas  overproduction. 


THE    CONSERVATION    BILL    OF 
RIGHTS 

Mr,  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  uentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague  from  New  York  !Mr.  Kupfer- 
MANl  and  I  have  prepared  and  are  in- 
troducing today  a  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  by  adding  what  we  have 
called  a  conservation  bill  of  rights.  Join- 
ing us  in  this  resolution  are  several  col- 
leagues from  New  York — Messrs.  Scheu- 
ER.  Button.  Farbstein.  and  PoDELt;  from 
Penns>ivania.  Messrs.  Saylor.  Dent,  and 
Eilberg;  from  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Cleveland;  from  New  Mexico.  Mr.  W.^lk- 
er:  and  from  California.  Mr.  Edwards. 
This  amendment,  when  adopted,  will  es- 
tablish a  basic  right  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  things  which  we  have  until  now 
taken  for  granted,  but  which  are  threat- 
ened by  today's  technology  and  increased 
population  pressures,  and  which  we  are 
in  real  danger  of  losing. 

We  are  frank  to  say  that  such  a  pro- 
vision to  the  Constitution  would  have 
been  meaningless  to  those  attending  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  Philadel- 
phia almost  200  years  ago.  Indeed,  this 
amendment  would  have  been  altogether 
unpersuasive  20  years  ago.  although  the 
handwriting  was  then  visible  on  the  wall, 
if  one  cared  to  look  for  it. 

Today,  such  a  bill  of  rights  is  not  orUy 
meaningful  and  persuasive — it  is  one  of 
the  most  significant  steps  that  we  could 
take  today  to  provide  our  children  and 
grandchildren  tomorrow  with  something 
approaching  a  sane  environment. 

Secretary  Udall's  foreword  to  the  De- 
partment of  Interior's  recent  yearbook. 
"Man:  An  Endangered  Species?"  states 
the  problem  succinctly  and  well  when 
he  says: 


We  have  mastered  the  arts  of  animal 
husbandry,  we  know  the  life  'aws  of  crops 
and  insects,  we  know  how  to  plan  our  agri- 
cultural output  In  effect,  we  have  enhanced 
the  future  of  everything — except  the  overall 
future  of  the  human  race.  •  •  •  One  could 
contemplate  the  United  States  a  century 
from  now  with  equanimity  If  our  growth 
rates  and  growth  patterns  reflected  a  mature 
purposeful  national  will  Arrogant  events  and 
the  headlong  pace  of  material  progress  have 
left  us  little  time  to  ask  wjiat  people  are  for, 
or  to  agree  on  long-term  societal  aspirations. 
We  have  learned  neither  how  to  grow,  nor  at 
what  pace,  and  that  Is  our  falling  and  our 
future  trouble. 

If  we  are  to  establish  the  secure  founda- 
tions of  an  equal-opportunity  society  and 
master  the  sensitive  arts  of  building  a  llfe- 
encouraglng  environment,  then  at  this  mo- 
ment in  history  we  need  to  realize  that: 

Bigger  Is  not  better:  slower  may  be  faster; 
less  may  well  mean  more. 

The  resolution  that  we  introduce  here 
today  will  not  solve  the  problem  con- 
fronting us.  but  it  will  move  in  that  di- 
rection. We  believe  that  this  will  be  an 
important  move — that  it  will  focus  na- 
tional attention  upon  the  problem  in 
dramatic  fashion. 

The  central  thrust  of  this  resolution  is 
to  declare,  as  a  matter  of  constitutional 
principle,  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  an 
unpolluted  environment.  To  implement 
this  right,  the  Congress  is  directed  to 
prepare  and  maintain  an  inventoi-y  of 
our  existing  resources,  and  to  provide  for 
their  protection.  Actions  which  adversely 
affect  these  resources  must  be  first  sub- 
jected to  a  public  hearing  on  their  effects. 

This  somewhat  oversimplified  sum- 
mary of  the  resolution  serves  to  illus- 
trate the  scope  of  concern  to  which  it  is 
directed.  It  does  not  and  it  cannot  give 
any  indication  as  to  the  serious  nature  of 
that  problem.  For  that  information  we 
must  look  elsewhere — virtually  any- 
where. 

To  breathe,  we  need  a  supply  of  clean 
air — yet  we  live  in  a  country  in  which 
close  to  10  million  vehicles,  supplying 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  pollutants  in 
the  air,  have  no  real  controls  built  in  to 
inhibit  that  pollution. 

To  live,  we  need  a  supply  of  drinkable 
water — yet  we  tolerate  the  ixillution  of 
Lake  Erie  to  the  extent  that  it  will  no 
longer  support  marine  life,  and  recognize 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  only  the  first  of 
many. 

To  stay  sane,  we  need  at  least  occa- 
sional freedom  from  the  incessant  din  of 
what  we  choose  to  call  the  civilized  life — 
yet  we  are  willing  to  live  in  an  environ- 
ment in  which  the  air  compressor,  the 
power  mower,  the  scream  and  occasional 
sonic  boom  from  the  passing  jet  are  com- 
monplace and  no  longer  even  the  subject 
of  vigorous  public  protest. 

Vision  is  perhaps  the  most  highly 
prized  of  the  senses — yet  we  litter  our 
parks  with  disposable  bottles,  our  road- 
sides with  beer  cans  and  billboards,  our 
countryside  with  abandoned  and  rusting 
automobiles — all  in  the  name  of  prog- 
ress. 

The  miracle  is  that  we  tolerate  these 
affronts  to  our  sensibilities  without  mak- 
ing any  serious  effort,  on  a  national 
scale,  to  estimate  what  they  are  costing 
us.  Even  in  dollar  figures,  the  costs  of 
pollution  are  astronomical,  or  would  be 
if  we  bothered  to  add  up  the  total  fig- 


ure: and  all  of  these  costs  cannot  be  a.*-- 
sessed  by  reference  to  the  dollar.  What 
is  the  value,  for  example,  to  America  and 
to  mankind  of  a  Grand  Canyon  through 
which  the  Colorado  River  continues  to 
flow  without  benefit  of  our  ability  to  dam 
and  thus  to  condemn  our  waterways? 
What  is  the  value  of  a  clean,  clear  Hud- 
son River,  the  banks  of  which  are  not 
lined  by  a  six-lane  expressway,  the  wa- 
ters of  which  are  unspanned  by  unsightly 
powerlines  and  transmission  towers?  Al- 
though no  precise  costs  can  be  assigned 
to  these  resources,  who  among  us  is  pre- 
pared to  assert  that  they  are  therefoio 
without  value? 

It  is  time — it  is  past  time — that  we 
take  measure  of  where  we  are  and  where 
we  are  going.  The  resolution  which  we 
introduce  today  provides  a  firm  basis  on 
which  we  may  begin  to  assess  the  prob- 
lem confronting  us.  It  requires  a  con- 
tinuing inventory  of  our  natural,  scenic, 
esthetic,  and  historic  resources,  and  di- 
rects the  Congress  to  provide  for  then 
protection  as  a  matter  of  national  pur- 
pose. 

As  an  educational  exercise  alone — 
both  for  the  Congress  and  for  the  Ameri- 
can people — the  existence  of  this  inven- 
tory would  justify  congressional  action 
As  a  basis  for  proper  protection  of  these 
resources,  this  inventory  would  serve  an 
even  more  valuable  purpose. 

Section  3  of  the  proposed  article  re- 
quires, in  essence,  that  State  and  Federal 
executive  and  regulatorv-  agencies  must 
provide  adequate  public  notice  and  hold 
public  hearings  before  taking  steps  which 
will  adversely  affect  resources  held  in 
public  ownership.  It  does  not  and.  in  our 
view,  should  properly  not  operate  to  pro- 
hibit those  agencies  from  acting.  Its  only 
purpose  and  its  only  effect  is  to  assure 
that  the  public  is  given  an  adequate  op- 
portunity to  discover  what  actions  have 
been  proposed,  and  to  make  its  views 
known  to  the  agency  which  is  contem- 
plating action. 

I  am  aware  of  a  temptation  to  stand 
before  the  House  for  hours,  citing  chapter 
and  verse  on  specific  instances  where,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  our  resources  have 
been  given  less  than  adequate  protection 
or  consideration  by  persons  or  agencies 
pursuing  ends  which  are  in  themselves 
entirely  legitimate,  but  the  cumulative 
consequences  of  which  are  potentially 
catastrophic.  I  will  resist  that  tempta- 
tion, knowing  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  as  aware  of  these  cases  as  I, 
and  that  this  is  not  the  time  for  that  kind 
of  indictment.  It  :s  the  place,  however, 
and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  stand  before  this 
body  at  a  later  date,  when  the  amend- 
ment which  we  are  introducing  today  is 
before  it  for  passage,  to  cite  examples  of 
need  for  passage  of  this  legislation,  and 
ultimately  to  vote  for  its  approval. 

The  longer  we  wait  for  that  date  to 
arrive,  the  smaller  will  be  the  resources 
that  we  are  still  able  to  protect. 

The  text  of  the  joint  resolution  follows: 
Article  — 

Section  1.  The  right  of  the  people  to  clean 
air,  pure  water,  freedom  from  excessive  and 
unnecessary  noise,  and  the  natural,  scenic, 
historic  and  esthetic  qualities  of  their  en- 
vironment shall  not  be  abridged. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall,  within  three 
vears   after   the   enactment   of   this   article. 
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and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten 
years  or  lesser  term  as  the  Congress  may  de- 
lermlne,  and  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by 
law  direct,  cause  to  be  made  an  inventory  of 
the  natural,  scenic,  esthetic  and  historic  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  with  their  state 
of  preservation,  and  to  provide  for  their  pro- 
tection as  a  matter  of  national  purpose. 

Sec.  3.  No  Federal  or  State  agency,  body, 
or  authority  shall  be  authorized  to  exercise 
the  power  of  condemnation,  or  undertake  any 
public  work,  issue  any  permit,  license,  or 
(.oncession,  make  any  rule,  execute  any  man- 
agement policy,  or  other  official  act  which 
adversely  affects  the  people's  heritage  of 
natural  resources  and  natural  beauty,  on  the 
lands  and  waters  now  or  hereafter  placed  in 
public  ownership  without  first  giving  reason- 
able notice  to  the  public  and  holding  a  public 
hearing  thereon. 

Sec.  4.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  following  its 
ratification. 


CONGRESS  IS   ENTITLED  TO   SOME 
ANSWERS 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
mclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
amazed  and  dismayed  at  tlie  extent  to 
which  each  day  brings  some  new  revela- 
tion about  the  potentially  explosive  situa- 
tion the  Poor  People's  Camiiaign  ha.s 
thrust  into  our  midst.  I  leel  that  the  Con- 
1,'re.ss  has  experienced  an  absolute  famine 
of  information  concerning  developments 
that  might  .set  friKhtening  precedent.^ 
that  will  seriously  impede  the  orderly 
fulfillment  of  our  responsibilities  here 
in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

For  example,  there  has  been  sur- 
rendered to  the  Department  of  Interior 
a  frightening  amount  of  decisionmaking 
in  regard  to  the  encampment  at  Resur- 
rection City.  I  am  told  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee  that  on  only  one  oc- 
casion in  this  countiT's  history  has  ex- 
clusive occupancy  of  public  lands  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  ever  been  granted 
to  a  private  organization.  That  was  in 
the  case  of  the  10-day  Boy  Scout  Jam- 
boree in  1937.  Then  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  enacted  legislation  to  make  that 
occupancy  possible.  Yet,  the  Department 
of  Interior,  by  administrative  decision  in 
the  Park  Senice.  granted  a  permit  to 
the  Poor  People's  Campaign  to  construct 
■.vhat  has  been  described  by  one  writer 
.is  an  instant  slum  in  West  Potomac 
Park.  Remember  this  area  is  in  the  shad- 
ow of  moniunents  to  two  of  our  greatest 
.Americans.  Someone  agreed  to  the  use 
of  that  land  for  this  purpose  for  more 
than  a  month.  How*  did  this  happen? 
Since  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  an 
answer  to  my  question  here  in  the  Capitol 
I  have  written  to  Interior  Secretary 
Udall.  asking  him  to  tell  me  by  what 
authority  or  under  what  precedent  he  or 
his  delegate  granted  this  permission. 

There  are  some  other  questions  I  hope 
Secretarv'  Udall  can  answer  for  me  and 
they  have  been  included  in  a  letter  I 
have  addressed  to  him. 

For  instance,  it  has  been  reported  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign posted  a  $5,000  bond  to  cover  cost 


of  any  possible  damage  to  U.S.  property 
during  this  encampment.  I  would  like  to 
know  how  this  figure  was  reached.  I  have 
asked  Mr.  Udall  to  tell  me  in  what  form 
the  bond  was  presented.  Was  it  cash?  If 
it  is  a  surety  bond  who  is  the  guarantor? 
It  would  not  take  much  of  an  expert  to 
conclude  the  amount  of  the  bond  will  not 
come  close  to  covering  the  cost  of  restor- 
ing the  West  Potomac  Park  area,  as  will 
be  attested  to  by  everyone  who  has  seen 
the  deeply  rutted  area  now  occupied  by 
the  campers. 

Tlie  ijermit  under  which  the  campers 
now  operate  expires  next  Sunday.  News 
accounts  report  that  an  application  has 
been  made  to  extend  the  permit.  I  have 
asked  Mr.  Udall  if  he  expects  to  extend 
the  permit  and,  if  so,  by  what  authority. 
I  have  also  asked  him,  in  the  event  he 
does  extend  the  permit,  will  additional 
bond  be  requested  and,  if  so,  will  it  be  in 
a  more  realistic  amount  than  the  original 
bond? 

Another  question  Congress  lias  a  right 
to  expect  to  be  an.swered  is.  What  hap- 
pens to  the  plywood  and  canvas  .'^hanties 
that  comprise  Re.surrection  City  when 
the  campers  move  on?  Who  will  remove 
them,  and  at  whose  expense?  There  can- 
not be  much  salvage  value,  even  though 
it  was  reported  when  the  city  was  being 
constructed  that  it  contained  more  than 
$1  million  in  building  mj  terials.  If  it  be- 
comes the  Govcrnment'.s  responsibility  to 
raze  Resurrection  City  will  the  United 
States  lay  claim  to  whatever  small  sal- 
vage value  there  may  be?  I  have  asked 
Mr.  Udall  to  tell  me.  if  he  knows. 

If  there  is  no  extension  of  the  occu- 
pancy permit  and  West  Potomac  Park  is 
not  vacated.  I  have  a.^ked  the  Secretary 
to  tell  me  what  action  the  Interior  De- 
partment expects  to  take. 

I  have  asked  Secretary  Udall  to  advise 
me  as  to  how  many  park  policemen  there 
are  assigned  to  Resurrection  City,  and 
for  an  estimate  of  the  cost  for  providing 
this  protection.  I  would  also  like  to  know- 
how  much  overtime  pay  is  required  to 
keep  that  area  properly  ix)liccd.  And  I 
hope  the  Secretaiy  will  answer  my  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  any  other  Park  Police 
duties  are  being  neglected  by  reason  of 
assignments  at  Resurrection  City. 

Water  and  electrical  service  have  been 
installed  at  the  campsite.  I  do  not  know 
who  paid  for  these,  so  I  have  asked  the 
Secretary  if  he  knows. 

These.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  not  the  only 
in.stances  in  which  the  Congress  has  been 
inadequately  informed  as  to  develop- 
ments in  the  Poor  People's  Campaign.  It 
was  announced  quite  some  time  ago  that 
there  would  be  a  huge  march  on  Wash- 
ington on  May  30.  Subsequently  the 
march  was  po.stponed  until  June  19  and 
renamed  "Solidarity  Day."  News  reports 
say  that  many  thousands — different  re- 
ports carry  different  total.s — but  many 
thousands  of  marchers  are  expected  to 
be  brought  in  for  that  demonstration, 
all  emotionally  involved  people.  And  yet. 
there  has  been  very  little  planning  and 
organizing  to  handle  this  march  that  I 
am  able  to  find  out  about.  My  inquiries 
reveal  that  most  of  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  Congress,  have  not  been  advised  of 
any  planning  to  contain  the  marchers, 
although,  this  could  be  one  of  the  most 
explosive  events  in  our  historj'.  Bayard 


Rustin  has  thrown  in  the  towel  as  leader. 
Yet,  not  until  9  days  before  the  inarch 
did  another  leader  agree  to  take  over.  I 
repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  of  the  Congress 
know  entirely  too  little  about  develop- 
ments here  that  may  require  extensive 
and  very  serious  deliberations  by  this 
body,  and  before  many  more  days  away. 
There  is  one  more  reported  develop- 
ment about  which  most  of  us  know  very 
little,  and  cannot  seem  to  find  the 
answers. 

On  Tuesday,  June  11  radio  station 
WMAL  in  Washington,  in  an  editorial, 
reported  that  several  Congressmen" 
contacted  the  Reverend  Ralph  David 
Abernathy  some  3  weeks  ago  with  an  of- 
fer to  work  for  some  S3. 5  billion  m  Fed- 
eral spending  cuts  with  the  money  to  be 
diverted  to  programs  for  the  poor.  Under 
leave  to  include  extraneous  material,  a 
transcript  of  that  editorial  follows  these 
remarks.  Abernathy  is  reported  as  not 
havi.  g  yet  responded  to  that  offer,  and 
in  my  opinion  it  is  w-ell  that  he  has  not. 
If  he  had  accepted  and  brought  an  end  to 
the  campaign  at  that  time,  then  if  the 
Congressmen  who  made  the  oiTer  could 
not  deliver  on  their  commitment  there 
could  be  real  substance  to  the  campaign's 
threat  to  turn  the  country  up.side  down. 
Some  of  us  have  been  wondering  in  what 
.specifics  could  reductions  be  made  in  Eu- 
ropean military  spending,  foreign  aid.  the 
.supersonic  transixirt.  and  the  farm  pro- 
gram to  enable  a  $3 '2  billion  relief  pro- 
;;ram  lor  the  poor  people? 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  am  not  against  i^oor 
IJeoplc.  I  am  against  the  techniques  beini; 
employed  by  the  present  campaign  in 
Washington  to  dramatize  their  needs. 
But  I  am  most  of  all  opposed  to  this 
dearth  of  information  provided  Congress 
in  regard  to  the  Poor  People's  Campaien. 
Only  lime  will  reveal  how  .serious  the 
consequences  of  this  campaign  may  be. 
Only  time  will  tell  the  extent  to  which 
this  body  may  be  required  to  legislate  if 
the  philosophy  of  nonviolence  turns  out 
to  be  ju.st  a  slogan,  as  very  well  could 
happen  with  the  loosely  run.  poorly  or- 
ganized encampment  at  Resurrection 
City  followed  by  the  huge  march  on  June 
19  for  which  there  is  no  evidence  of  ade- 
quate planning  or  able  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  a  right 
to  be  more  lully  informed  on  just  what 
negotiations  are  going  on  between  the 
Interior  Department  and  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Campaign.  We  must  have  all  the 
facts  before  June  19. 
The  editorial  mentioned  above  follows: 

Specific  Demands 
Bayard  Rustln's  resignation  as  coordinator 
of  the  Poor  People's  March  on  June  19  cen- 
tered on  disagreement  over  the  campaign's 
specific  goals.  The  fact  Is  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  has  never  had  a  set  of  articulate, 
comprehensive  goals  Campaign  leaders  have 
spoken  only  in  magnificent  generality.  We 
have  learned  that  the  Rev.  Ralph  David 
Abernathy  seems  no  more  anxious  to  answer 
Congressional  proposals. 

We  can  disclose  for  the  first  time  that  sev- 
eral Congressmen  contacted  Mr  Abernathy 
secretly  some  three  weeks  ago.  Tliey  pledged 
to  work  for  a  total  of  S3  5  billion  in  Federal 
spending  cuts,  with  the  money  to  be  diverted 
to  programs  for  the  poor  The  Congressmen 
proposed  cutting  such  programs  as  US  mili- 
tary spending  in  Europe,  foreign  aid,  the 
supersonic  transport  program,  farm  subsidies 
and   others. 
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We  wonder  why  Mr.  Abernathy.  offered  a 
chance  at  a  *3  5  billion  plum  for  the  poor,  has 
not  yet  answered  the  proposal. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tx)  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  was  present  in  the  Chamber 
when  most  of  the  roll  was  called  in  con- 
nection with  the  passage  of  H.R.  15087, 
I  was  not  here  at  the  precise  moment 
my  name  was  called.  Accordingly,  under 
the  provisions  of  our  rather  archaic  rule 
on  this  point  I  could  not  in  good  con- 
science qualify  and  vote-on  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  had  I  been  entitled  to 
qualify  and  vote  on  this  measure,  I  would 
have  voted  in  favor  of  H.R.  15087  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  it  is  possible  that  this 
statement  appear  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately following  the  vote  on  H.R    15087. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  his  statement  will 
appear  in  the  Record  and  that  no  further 
action  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  or  on  the  part  of 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

THE    NEED    FOR    STRONG    GUN 
CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RSCORD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  legislation  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Emanuel  Celler,  to  further 
strengthen  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of 
firearms  and  ammunition. 

We  are  told  that  in  every  poll  since 
1938,  85  percent  of  the  American  public 
has  favored  strong  gun  legislation.  Fear 
for  their  very  lives  provides  much  of  the 
rationale  for  this,  yet,  until  very  recently, 
the  Congress  has  ignored  the  need  for 
strong  legislation  to  regulate  the  sale  and 
use  of  firearms. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century.  800 
thousand  Americans  have  been  killed  by 
gims — excluding  those  killed  in  the  wars. 
Uncontrolled  traffic  in  firearms  has  re- 
sulted in  the  possession  of  50  million  guns 
by  private  citizens — guns  that  figure  in 
about  60  percent  of  all  murders  in  these 
United  States. 

It  is  a  sad  note  indeed  to  realize  that 
the  Congress  did  not  act  upon  firearms 
legislation  until  we  had  already  witnessed 
the  ghastly  assassinations  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  and  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  and  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

We  all  bear  the  burden  of  guilt  for  such 
belated  action,  but  there  is  no  need  to  be 
further  burdened  with  the  failure  to  take 
""adequate"  action.  If  Mr.  Celler's  bill, 


H.R.  17735,  presently  being  considered  by 
his  committee,  to  extend  regulations  to 
all  firearms,  destructive  devices,  and  re- 
lated ammunition  is  not  enacted,  then  we 
will  have  failed  to  take  adequate  action. 
I,  for  one,  do  not  wish  to  be  burdened 
with  such  a  failure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  is  apparent  and 
the  time  :s  now.  There  have  been  enough 
kiUings.  What  is  needed  is  "a  priori" 
legislation  to  prevent  further  killings  not 
■posterior"  legislation  that  will  merely 
punish  those  who  do  kill. 

Let  us  all  join  in  support  of  Mr. 
Celler's  bill,  H.R.  17735,  and  give  to 
our  citizens  the  protection  they  deserve 
and  desire. 


WHY  ARE  PROPER  STEPS  NOT 
BEING  TAKEN  BY  GOVERNMENT 
TO  ALERT  PUBLIC  ON  WHAT  TO 
EXPECT   ON  JUNE   19? 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  asked  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General  to  determine  whether  the 
many  institutions,  groups,  and  individ- 
uals asked  to  participate  in  the  June  19 
"National  Solidarity  Day"  march  here 
are  aware  that  its  national  coordinator. 
Sterling  Tucker,  has  not  ruled  out  the 
participation  of  such  proviolence  agita- 
tors as  H.  Rap  Brown.  Stokely  Cai-mich- 
ael,  Harrj-  Bridges,  and  extreme  leftist 
organizations. 

Asked  about  exclusion  of  extremists  at 
his  recent  press  conference,  Mr.  Tucker 
said,  "I  have  not  even  thought  about  it." 

It  is  essential  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  immediately  determine  and 
make  known  the  answers  to  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

First.  Bayard  Rustin  quit  as  national 
coordinator  of  the  march  with  a  warn- 
ing that  the  tendency  of  the  campaign 
"could  lead  to  violence."  It  has  now  been 
reliably  established  that  he  refused  to 
accept  participation  of  Brown,  Car- 
michael.  and  the  old-time  west  coast  agi- 
tator, Harry  Bndges,  and  such  groups 
as  the  Women's  Strike  for  Peace  and 
Students  for  Democratic  Society  whose 
primary  concern  is  the  Vietnam  issue. 
Has  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  now- 
collapsed  to  the  tx)int  that  organizers 
have  turned  for  support  to  advocates  of 
violence  and  extremism  of  the  radical 
left? 

Second.  Have  the  many  well-meaning 
and  compassionate  supporters  of  the 
ixwr  been  informed  that  their  participa- 
tion in  the  march  might  find  them  in  a 
situation  in  which  they  might  not  only 
be  harangued  along  violent,  racist  lines 
by  Brown  and/ or  Carmichael  but  caught 
up  in  a  deliberate  riot  fomented  by  thou- 
sands of  SDS  and  black  power  student 
activists? 

Third.  Are  potential  sponsors  and  par- 
ticipants aware  that  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  is  hopelessly  snarled  in  con- 
fusion, and  that  plans  and  arrangements 
of  Reverend  Abernathy,  leader  of  the 
March,  and  Mr.  Tucker,  the  coordina- 


tor, are  undermined  by  the  behind-the- 
scenes  capitulation  to  violent  elements? 

Fourth.  Can  you  establish  if  this  capit- 
ulation was  designed  to  salvage  a  fail- 
ing campaign  by  turning  to  funds  from 
extremist  sources  and  inclusion  of  peo- 
ple who  would  exploit  the  plight  of  the 
poor? 

Fifth.  Can  you  confirm  whether  the 
prelates  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Amer- 
ica and  a  number  of  important  Jewish 
organizations  have  already  notified  Mr. 
Tucker  that,  because  of  the  capitulation 
to  extremists,  they  will  not  participate 
on  an  official  basis  on  June  19? 

Sixth.  Have  the  forementioned  devel- 
opments been  taken  into  account  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  in  the  is- 
suance of  Federal  permits  giving  virtual 
control  of  a  portion  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal to  an  unreliable  and  unpredictable 
organization?  If  so,  is  the  administration 
prepared  to  take  responsibility  for  haz- 
ards to  life  and  property? 

Seventh.  Is  the  administration  inform- 
ing prospective  participants  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Tucker  welcomed  the  so-called 
peace  movement  to  the  March,  stating 
that  the  call  for  "an  end  to  violence  in 
national  life"  included  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  manufacture  of  munitions 
by  the  U.S.  Government? 

Eighth.  In  view  of  Rap  Brown's  ques- 
tion. "How  many  whites  did  you  kill  to- 
day?" and  other  exhortations  to  vio- 
lence, can  the  Federal  Government  col- 
laborate with  a  demonstration  that 
would  include  Brown? 

Ninth.  Is  Federal  cooperation  with  the 
disintegrating  leadership  to  continue 
despite  the  apparent  "taking  over"  of  the 
Solidarity  Day  activities  by  extremists? 

Tenth.  Is  there  any  assurance  that 
radical  components,  such  as  the  SDS  and 
black  power  fanatics  will  not  transform 
the  stated  nonviolent  nature  of  the  day 
by  attempting  to  seize  the  Pentagon  or 
some  other  building  as  was  done  at 
Columbia  University  and  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  continuing 
failure  of  the  administration  to  preserve 
law  and  order,  the  deterioration  in  in- 
ternal security  dramatized  by  the  notor- 
ious assassination  of  Senator  Kennedy, 
and  the  failure  of  leadership  of  Reverend 
Abernathy  in  the  Resurrection  City 
fiasco,  why  are  proper  steps  not  being 
taken  by  the  Government  to  alert  the 
public  on  what  to  expect  here  on  June 
19? 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  period  of  June 
10  to  19,  1968.  on  account  of  attendance 
as  representative  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  International 
Labor  Organization  Conference  in 
Geneva. 

Mr.  Nichols  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Pepper  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Hall,  for  Monday,  June  17,  on 
account  of  official  business. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Whitener  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Marsh),  for  30  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Wyman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Reinecke),  for  30  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern,  to  extend  the  time  on  his 
special  order  today,  from  10  minutes  to 
GO  minutes. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  SiKES  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  DoRN  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Hagan  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks immediately  following  rollcall  No. 
184. 

Mr.  BOLAND  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  after  passage  of  H.R.  16326. 

Mr.  Mills  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Randall. 

Mr.  Philbin  in  five  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Reinecke  )  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  GuBSER. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Z'Wach. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  Scherle  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Dervvinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  GuRNEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Price  cf  Texas. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Pollock  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Watson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  Cunningham  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  PoFF. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  LuKENS. 

Mr.  QUILLEN. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  M\rsh)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Dent  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  CORM.AN. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Gallagher. 


Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Pickle  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Holifield. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Wolff  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Whitener  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Farbstein. 
Mr.  Moorhead. 
Mr.  Resnick. 
Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Herlong  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Irwin  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Howard  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Nix  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Annunzio. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Stuckey  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  PURCELL. 

Mr.  Dulski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Olsen. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rivers  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Flynt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edmondson. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  ie.<;o!ution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and.  under  th.? 
rule,  lef pried  as  follows: 

S.  660.  An  net  granting  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  a  Great  Lake-s  Basin  Compact,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  .-MTalrs. 

S.  1506.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto 
Alnnday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  2490.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
de  Moya:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2516.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr   Jose  A. 
Sierra;  to  the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary. 

S.2517.  An   net   for   the   relief  of  Dr.   Jose 

Siliizar;  to  the  Committre  on  the  Judiciary. 

.S.2547.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 

Antonio   Lopez:    to   the   Committee   on    the 

Judiciary. 

S.  2559.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Rafael 
Luis  Bejar  Arias:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judictarv. 

S.  2568.  An  act  for  the  r.-^li^f  of  Mr.  Leonel 
E.  Enriquez  and  his  wife.  Mrs.  Estiier  Luisa 
Marrero'  de  Enrique?/,  to  the  C.:mmUtee  on 
the  .judiciarv. 

S.  2587.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Roberto 
Gtrcia-Rivera;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

S.  2599.  An  act  for  the  relief  cf  Dr.  Alberto 
M.  Hernandez:  to  the  Comm'ttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2609.   An   act   for  the   relief  of   Dr.  Jose 
Xiratr.    t.o  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2610.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo 
Sedr.   to  ihe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2651.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Aurelio 
Julian  Andres  Jimenez  Cortina;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judicl.iry. 

S.  2698.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 
T.  Toledo:  to  t;ie  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  2706.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yxinf;  Ran 
Kim;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2724.  An  act  for  t'le  relief  of  Peter 
Rurinlpli  Gross;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

S.  2733.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Angel 
Solar:    to  the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 


S.  2756.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Heldo 
Gomez  and  his  wife.  Olga  Enrique  Gomez; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2759.  An  act  conferring  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  Staff  Sergeant  Ivan  Claus 
King;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2783.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cesar 
Baro  Esteva;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  2825.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jacinto 
Felix  de  la  Presllla-Elias;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2826.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carloe 
Jesus  Agullar  Lima;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2827.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eloy  Rene 
Tuya  Hernandez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S  2835.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rogello 
J.  Barata  (Rogello  Jose  R.  BaraUi  y  Rlvero): 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2848.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Enrique  C. 

Sanchez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2859.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margarete 

Reinhold  Hallett;   to  the  Coimnlitee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

S.  2897.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  T. 

O'Brien;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.   3024.   An   act   lor  the  relief  of  Richard 

Smith  (Noboru  Kawanoj;  to  the  Conunlttee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3488.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  admission 
to  the  United  States  of  certain  inhabltanus 
of  the  Bonin  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  172.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  in  cer- 
tain eases;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Hou.se  Administration,  rciwrted  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2709.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Suh 
Yt.on  Sup; 

HR.  4030  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yong 
Chin  .-ager; 

HR.  4370  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sandy 
Kyriacoula  Georgopoulos  and  Anthony 
Georgopoulos; 

H.R.  7042  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Del  Rio; 

H.R.  7431.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gilmer 
County.  Ga  ; 

H  R.  8241.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Victorino 
Severo  Blanco; 

H.R.  1263y.  An  act  to  remove  certUn  lim- 
itations on  ocean  cruites; 

H.H.  13439.  An  t.ci  to  correct  and  improve 
the  Canal  Zone  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
pof^es; 

HJt.  15190  An  act  to  amend  .'sections  3 
and  4  of  the  act  approved  -September  22. 
1904  (73  Stat.  990).  providing  for  an  in- 
vestigation and  study  to  determine  a  sit*  for 
the  construct. on  of  a  sea-level  canal  connect- 
ing the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans; 

H  R.  15501  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pfc  John 
Patrick  Collopy.  US51615166: 

HR.  15972  An  act  to  permit  black  and 
white  or  color  reproductions  of  U.S.  and  for- 
eign postage  stamps  under  certain  circum- 
st;inces.  and  for  other  purpose^:  .-^ind 

HR.  16489  An  act  makine  .ipproprlations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Port  OITice  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pr'>:'Klent,  and 
rert.Tln  independent  agencies,  lor  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for  other 
purpofes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MAR3H.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  51  minutes  p.m.i  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Fri- 
day. June  14,  1968.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1937  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmuting  a  dr.ift  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  39.  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  employees  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  accept  checks  or  money  orders,  to 
provide  penalties  for  the  presentment  of  bad 
checlcs  to  the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 

1938.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  National  Firearms 
Act  to  Impose  special  (occupational)  taxes 
with  respect  to  engaging  in  the  business  of 
importing,  manufactvirlng.  and  dealing  in 
destructive  devices  such  as  bombs,  grenades, 
rocl^ets.  nilssUes.  bazookas,  and  antitank 
guns,  to  impose  taxes  with  respect  to  the 
making  and  the  transfer  of  such  weapons, 
to  increase  the  rates  of  special  (occupation- 
al) tax.  transfer  tax,  and  making  tax  imposed 
by  the  act.  to  require  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms subject  to  the  act.  including  destruc- 
tive devices,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.         i 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILXS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  pnnting  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Paper?  House  Report  No  1547  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive  departments  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  C^RMATZ  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HR.  11190  A  bill  to 
make  available  half  the  revenues  from  the 
excise  tax  on  pistols  and  revolvers  to  the 
States  for  target  ranges  and  firearms  safety 
training  programs,  and  to  make  the  other 
half  of  such  revenues  available  to  the  Federal 
aid  to  wildlife  restoration  fund;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept  No  1548)  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
tha  Union 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr   ADAMS 

HR  17850.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Muckleshoot  Tribe  of 
Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  98.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H  R.  17851    A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of 
the  interstate  traffic  in  firearms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciarv. 
Bv  Mr    ASHLEY: 

H  R  17852  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
Slates  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control 
of  the  interstate  trafBc  In  firearms;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  17853.  A  bill  to  require  the  registra- 
tion of  firearms;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv 

By  Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  17854.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 


sion of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  admin- 
ister a  program  to  provide  for  che  construc- 
tion of  parking  facilities  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  Government  employees  and 
visitors  to  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Bv  Mr.  DELANEY; 
H.R.  17855.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of 
the  interstate  traffic  in  firearms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT:     • 
H.R.  17856.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  bett-er  control  of 
the  Interstate  traffic  in  firearms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  17857.  A  bill  to  require  the  registra- 
tion of  firearms;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  17858.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  to 
certain  non-Federal  institutions,  agencies. 
and  organizations  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  regional  and  community  pro- 
grams for  patients  with  kidney  disease  and 
for  the  conduct  of  training  related  to  such 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  17859.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  stamp  honoring 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.R.  17860.  A  bill  to  disarm  lawless  per- 
sons and  assist  State  and  Federal  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  preventing  and  solving 
gun  crimes  by  requiring  registration  of  all 
firearms  and  ilcenses  for  purchase  and  pos- 
session of  firearms  and  ammunition,  and  to 
encourage  responsible  Stat«  firearms  laws, 
ajid  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   MATHIAS  of  Maryland ; 
HR.   17861.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  ad- 
minister a  program  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction  of   parking   facilities   In   the   Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  Government  employees 
and  visitors  to  the  District  of  Columbia:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Bv    Mr.    QUILLEN: 
H.R.  17862    A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law   In   the   decennial   censuses   of   popu- 
lation,   unemployment,    and    housing,    and 
for   other   purposes:    to   the   Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr.   RYAN: 
HR.    17863.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Inter- 
nal  Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  Increase  from 
$600     to    81.000    the    personal    Income    tax 
exemptions    of    a    taxpayer    (including    the 
exemption  for  a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a 
dependent,   and   the   additional   exemptions 
for  old  age  and  blindness);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
Bv    Mr.    WILLIS: 
HR.    17864.   A   bill   to   amend   titles  5.    10, 
and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  codify  recent 
law.  and  to  Imjirove  the  code;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Jtidiciary. 

Bv  Mr   BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  17865   A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Education  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  17866  A  bill  to  e6t.abllsh  the  Capitol 
Guide  Service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By    Mr.    DANIELS     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Perkins.     Mr.     Thompson     of     New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr. 
PuciNSKi,  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  O'Hara 
of      Michigan.      Mr.      Caret,      Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Wiluam 
D.  Ford.  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mrs,  Mink, 
Mr.    ScHEtJER,    Mr.   Meeds,    and   Mr. 
Burton  (Si  California )  : 
H.R.  17867.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965:   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
HR.  17868.  A  bill  to  regulate  imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  ajid  Means. 
H.R.  17869.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-con- 
trol system  on  the  importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.R.  17870.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  for  a  national  pro- 
gram to  improve  the  availability  of  necessary 
instirance  protection  for  residential  and 
business  properties  against  fire,  crime,  and 
other  perils,  through  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  and  the 
private  property  Insurance  Industry,  to  pro- 
\-lde  rehabilitation  assistance  for  low-Income 
property  owners  whose  properties  do  not 
meet  reasonable  underwriting  standards,  to 
authorize  Federal  reinsurance  with  appro- 
priate loss  sharing  by  the  States  against  In- 
surance losses  resulting  from  riots  and  other 
civil  commotion,  and  for  other  purposes;  tt) 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
HR.  17871.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  In- 
vestigative detention  and  search  of  persons 
suspected  of  involvement  in.  or  knowledge  of. 
Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

By    Mr.    PERKINS    (for    himself.    Mr 
Ayres,   Mrs.   Green   of  Oregon,   Mr 
QuiE.  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.     GooDELL,     Mr.     Holland,     Mr. 
Erlenborn,  Mr.  Dent.  Mr.  Ptjcinski 
Mr.     Daniels.     Mr.     Brademas,     Mr. 
O'Hara  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Carey,  Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  William 
D.  Ford,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mrs.  Mink. 
Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Burton 
of    California,    Mr.    Esch,    and    Mr. 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin)  ; 
H.R.   17872.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School    Limch   Act   as   amended   to   provide 
funds  and  authorities  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  providing  free 
or  reduced  meals  to  needy  children  not  now 
being  reached;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

HR.  17873.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  clarify  responsibilities 
related  to  providing  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches  and  preventing  discrimination 
against  children,  to  revise  the  program 
matching  requirements,  to  strengthen  the 
nutrition  training  and  education  benefits  of 
the  program,  and  otherwise  to  strengthen 
sch(X)l  food  service  programs  for  children: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
H.R.  17874.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  provid- 
ing for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
Into  the  Union  In  order  to  extend  the  time 
for  the  filing  of  applications  for  the  selection 
of  certain  lands  by  such  State;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJi.  17875.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK   (for  himself.  Mr 
BiESTER,    Mr.    Erlenborn,    and    Mr. 
McClory) : 
H.R.  17876.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Investi- 
gative detention  and  search  of  persona  sus- 
pected of  Involvement  In,  or  knowledge  of. 
Federal   crimes;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL ; 
H.R.  17877.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  3  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
adequate  regulation  of  certain  sales  of  shot- 
guns and  rifles;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  17878.  A  bill  to  require  the  registration 
of  firearms;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  17879.  A  bill  to  disarm  lawless  persons 
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and  assist  State  and  Federal  enforcement 
.igencies  in  preventing  and  solving  gun  crimes 
by  requiring  registration  of  all  firearms  and 
licenses  for  purchases  and  possession  of  Hre- 
urms  and  iunmunitlon,  and  to  encourage  re- 
.sp>onsible  State  firearms  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD : 
H  J  Res.  1307.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr    DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H  J.  Res.  1308.  Joint    resolution   creating   a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H  J.  Res.  1309.  Joint   resolution    creating   a 
Joint   Committee    To    Investigate   Crime;    to 
ihe  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.J.  Res.  1310.  Joint   resolution    creating   a 
Joint    Committee   To    Investigate    Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules, 

By  Mr   JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.J.  Res.  1311.  Joint   resolution    creating   a 
Joint   Committee    To    Investigate    Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules, 
By  Mr    KARTH: 
HJ.  Res.  1312.  Joint    resolution    creating   ;i 
Joint    Committee   To    Investigate    Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mrs.  .SULLIVAN: 
H,J.  Res.  1313.  Joint   resolution    creating   u 
Joint   Committee   To   Investigate   Crime:    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.J.  Res.  1314.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
in   amendment   to    the   Constitution   of   the 
United    States    authorizing    the    Congress    to 
provide  by  law  for  the  loss  of  nationality  and 
citizenship;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr.    THOMPSON    of    Georgia: 
H.J.  Res.  1315.  Joint   resolution   creating  a 
.loint   Committee   To   Investigate   Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF; 
H.J.  Res.  1316.  Joint   resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania : 
H.J.  Res.  1317.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint   Committee  To   Investigate   Crime;    to 
•he  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CASEY: 
H.J.  Res.  1318.  Joint   resolution   creating   a 


Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
H  J.  Res.  1319    Joint   resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG : 
H  J.  Res.  1320.  Joint   resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By   Mr.   OTTINGER    (for  himself,   Mr. 
"kupferman.   Mr.  Saylor.   Mr.  Dent, 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Bihton.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, Mr  Farbstein,  Mr  Walkkr.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.   Eilberg. 
and  Mr.  Pouell  i  : 
HJ  Res.  1321.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an   amendment   to    the   Constitution   of   the 
United  Stales  relating  to  the  conservation  of 
the  natural  resovirces  and  natural  beauty  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJ.  Res.   1322.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint   Committee   To    Investigate   Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  STANTON: 
H  J.  Res.  1323.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WATTS: 
HJ.  Res.  1324.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
351.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
relative  to  Federal  legislation  imposing  a 
mineral  severance  tax,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  ie.soluiions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H  R.  i7880.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kurt 
Priedrich  Link;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 


Bv  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  17881.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oeorge 
Adom;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  17882.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Del  Vecchlo.  his  wife,  Maria  Del  Vecchlo,  and 
their  minor  children,  Antoniella.  Domenico, 
and  Carmellna  Del  Vecchlo;  to  the  Committee 
on   the   Judiciarv. 

By  Mr    HELSTOSKI; 
H.R.  17883.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doemlco 
Grano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  17884.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gennaro 
Orlando;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  NIX: 
H  R.  17885.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
Arglro,  his  wife,  Anna  Maria  Argiro,  and  their 
minor  children.  Natalino  Argiro.  Aldo  Argiro, 
and  Concetta  Argiro;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  17886.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Bong 
Soon  Lee:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  17887.  A    bill    for    the   relief    of    Paul 
Stnvropoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarv. 

h"r.  17888.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 

Talarico;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  17889.  A  bill  for  the  rtllef  of  Vincenzo 

Francisco  Taverna;  to  the  Committee  on  ;,he 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R  17890.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rlcardo 
B.     Bellosillo;     to    the    Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  17891.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lorenzo 
J.  de  Leon:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R  17892.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of   Zlata 
Lipsker:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H.R.  17893.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ljublca 
Vanls;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL; 
H  R.  17894,  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Jane 
V     R.    Bryant:    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
346.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Arizona  State  Council  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  relative  to  voluntary  prayer  in 
public  schools,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE— r/iMrsrfai/,  June  13,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m..  and  w-as 
called   to   order   by   the   President   pro 
empore. 

His  Beatitude  Maximos  V  Hakim, 
patriarch  of  Antioch  and  of  all  the  East, 
•jf  Alexandria  and  of  Jerusalem,  offered 
'  he  following  prayer : 

Eternal  Father  of  all,  ■we  thank  Thee 
lor  granting  us  the  opportunity  on  this 
the  25th  anniversarj'  of  our  consecration 
as  a  bishop  of  the  holy  church  to  stand 
here  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Accept,  O  Holy  and  Immortal  One,  our 
abiding  gratitude  for  this  land  and  this 
:niBhty  Nation.  Constantly  renew,  O  God, 
n  her  sons  and  daughters  the  mighty 
sense  of  mission  which  her  Founding 
Fathers  possessed  at  her  establishment. 
T^et  her  stand  forth  before  the  commu- 
nity of  nations  as  an  ever  brighter  bea- 
con of  freedom  and  peace  and  justice. 

Grant,  Heavenly  Father,  Thy  blessings 
on  these  Thy  servants,  the  Members  of 
this  august  body,  and  bestow  on  them 
the  wisdom  which  Solomon  of  old  sought 
and  received  from  Thee  so  that  they  with 


prudence  yet  with  courage  may  confront 
and  solve  the  problems  which  torment  a 
troubled  world. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  June  12.  1968,  be  dispen.sed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE     MEETINGS     DUR- 
ING  SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciar>'  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Finance  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION   OF   SENATOR 

FANNIN 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recocnizes 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin  1. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


OBJECTION    TO    COMMITTEE 
MEETING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  by  request, 
I  object. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 
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A  CALL  TO  REASON 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  today  our 
Nation  finds  itself  tossed  upon  a  sea  of 
emotion.  The  events  of  the  preceding 
days  have  saddened  and  buffeted  all  of 
us  to  the  point  that  we  have  become 
numbed.  The  tragedies  that  sweep  sud- 
denly from  the  shadows,  when  they  come 
in  such  frequency  as  we  have  experi- 
enced, have  their  injuring  effects  upon 
our  senses  and  we  come  almost  to  expect 
one  catastrophe  to  follow  another. 

This  is  the  atmosphere.  Mr.  President, 
in  which  we  are  asked  to  legislate  and 
find  some  solutions  to  the  problems  that 
beset  America. 

During  the  period  that  followed  the 
tragic  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Mr.  President,  I  hesitated  to  speak 
out.  I  held  back  for  several  reasons:  First, 
I  thought  our  public  officials  would  evi- 
dence more  control  and  calmaiess  than  it 
now  appears  they  did;  second,  many 
charges  and  countercharges  were  flying 
about,  th?-  atmosphere  was  charged  with 
racial  tensions,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
another  voice  added  to  the  clamor  would 
tend  to  worsen  the  situation  rather  than 
better  it:  and.  finally.  I  wished  to  allow 
spokesmen  from  the  minority  community 
the  opportunity  to  display  their  leader- 
ship, talent,  and  reasonableness  so  they 
could  thereby  develop  genuine  leaders 
worthy  of  trust  and  admiration. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  own  State  of 
Arizona  there  were  responsible  leaders 
of  the  Negro  community  who  spoke  out 
against  lawlessness  and  violence  at  the 
time  of  Dr.  King's  death.  \Vs  were  there- 
by spared  some  of  the  tragedies  and  vio- 
lence that  wracked  other  parts  of  the 
Nation.  This  is  one  of  the  bright  spots 
in  an  otherwise  rather  bleak  picture  so 
far  as  my  own  experience  of  these  trou- 
bled times  is  concerned.  For  now  it 
appears  that  some  of  our  vaunted  intel- 
lectuals— men  who  by  commonly  ac- 
cepted standards  should  be  worthy  of  re- 
spect— have  suddenly  taken  leave  of 
their  senses,  mounted  the  nearest  hobby 
horse  and  collectively  ridden  off  in  all 
directions. 

Many  things,  I  suppose,  can  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  sudden  grief.  Certainly  I 
would  not  deny  a  man  the  right,  the 
privilege,  or  the  duty  of  grieving  for  a 
fallen  comrade.  I  grieve  for  my  colleague 
and  my  friend.  Senator  Kennedy,  and 
for  his  family,  as  I  grieved  for  President 
Kennedy  and  his  family,  and  indeed  for 
all  men  everywhere  who  are  suddenly 
and  unjustly  cut  down  in  peace  and  in 
war.  But  my  grief  does  not  grant  a  li- 
cense to  utter  reckless  and  irresponsible 
judgments  or  advocate  actions  which 
may  compound  the  very  difficulty  they 
are  supposed  to  combat. 

I  say  I  remained  silent  at  the  time  of 
Dr.  King's  death  and  did  not  speak  out 
against  the  senseless  actions  recom- 
mended at  that  time.  There  was  a  sudden 
outpouring  of  media  sentiment  to  the 
effect  that  this  or  that  piece  of  legisla- 
tion should  be  passed  as  a  memorial  to 
the  late  reverend  doctor.  This  is  a  peril- 
ous kind  of  precedent  to  follow.  Edmund 
Burke,  a  great  English  exponent  of  lib- 
erty for  the  people,  noted  almost  200 
years  ago: 


The  people  never  give  up  '.heir  liberties 
but  under  some  delusion. 

Mr.  President,  those  words  ring  tnie 
today.  Right  after  Dr.  King's  death  we 
were  entreated  to  pass  the  open  housing 
law  which  would  end  discrimination  in 
residential  housing.  Dutifully,  the  House 
passed  the  law  on  the  day  after  his  death. 
The  bill  had  not  been  transmitted  to  the 
White  House,  Mr.  President,  before  I 
heard  a  Member  of  Congress  on  the  air 
saying: 

Passage  of  this  legislation  does  not  begin 
to  touch  the  real  problem  ...  We  must  pass 
stronger   and   stricter   regulations — 

And  so  forth.  Of  course,  that  bill  does 
not  correct  all  those  "ast  catalogs  of  dis- 
criminatory ills  so  glibly  cited  over  the 
air— no  legislation  in  the  mind  of  man. 
much  less  on  paper,  can  correct  all  those 
ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to.  To  represent 
that  it  will  is  a  sham  and  a  hoax  and 
should  be  so  labeled.  I  have  said  it  here 
before  and  will  probably  say  it  again— 
you  cannot  legislate  morality.  It  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  Senate  to  pass  a 
law  making  men  honest,  or  unprejudiced, 
or  moral,  or  anything  else.  Should  we 
then  cease  to  legislate?  Of  course  not. 
But  we  do  have  an  obligation  to  use  com- 
monsense.  God's  gift  to  every  man.  and 
if  we  feel  our  emotions  have  taken  hold 
of  the  better  part  of  our  senses,  then 
let  us  pause  until  reason  returns. 

My  point  is  that  we  may.  under  a 
stormcloud  of  emotion,  be  urged  to  do 
those  things  which  at  a  more  reasonable 
time  we  would  refuse  to  consider.  At  this 
time.  I  think  the  Senate  and  this  Nation 
are  under  such  an  emotional  cloud.  We 
have  difficulty  separating  fact  from  fic- 
tion. We  seem  to  be  impelled  to  do  some- 
thing, even  if  it  is  the  wrong  thing.  And 
we  are  getting  some  of  the  most  irra- 
tional advice  from  quarters  where  we 
have  reason  to  expect  better,  and  I  quote: 
The  world  today  is  asking  a  terrible  ques- 
tion—a  question  which  every  citizen  of  this 
Republic  should  be  putting  to  himself:  What 
sort  of  people  are  we.  we  Americans? 

.'Vnd  the  answer  which  much  of  the  world 

is  bound  to  retvu-n  is  that  we  are  today  the 

most  frightening  people  on  this  planet.  .  . 

It  is  almost  as  if  a  primal  curse  had  been 

fixed  on  our  Nation.  . 

Those  are  the  words  of  Arthur  M. 
Schlesinger.  Jr..  a  would-be  chronicler 
of  this  present  age.  I  join  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  in  labeling  these  words  "non- 
sense,"  Mr.  President.  Let  Mr.  Schles- 
inger study  his  history  awhile  longer  and 
come  back  when  he  has  gained  sufficient 
wisdom  to  put  facts  in  their  proper  per- 
spective. 

Into  this  same  category  of  "nonsense" 
go  the  frothy  commentaries  of  Mr. 
Howard  K.  Smith,  the  Vietnam  dove- 
turned-hawk,  who  has  done  everything 
on  camera  but  fall  down  in  a  screaming 
fit  as  he  flails  away  at  the  Senate  for 
not  having  the  wisdom  to  pass  a  "mean- 
ingful" gun  control  law  before  Senator 
Kennedy  was  assassinated. 

I  will  return  to  Mr.  Smith  in  a  moment, 
Mr.  President,  but  may  I  pause  long 
enough  to  ask  if  anyone  knows  the 
meaning  of  "meaningful'?  I  am  con- 
vinced that  whenever  an  editorial  writer 
knows  little  or  nothing  about  a  subject 
he  calls  it  "meaningful."  It  is  almost  a 


sure  signal  that  he  does  not  know  what 
it  means.  I  am  trj'ing  to  ban  the  word 
from  my  vocabulaiy.  It  seems  to  drape 
across  any  subject  to  which  it  is  appended 
like  a  wet  dishcloth. 

Mr.  Smith  has  the  advantageous  posi- 
tion of  being  a  20-20  hindsight  legisla- 
tive editorializer  but  he  does  not  tell  us 
how   a    "meaningful"   gun   control   law 
would  have  prevented  the  death  of  Sena- 
tor Kennedy.  He  does  not  need  to.  He  is 
riding  piggyback  with  Herblock  of  the 
Washington  Post  atop  a  gigantic  tide  of 
grief   related   to   the  death  of  Senator 
Kennedy,   but   trying   to   accomplish   a 
mission  that  by  their  own  words  would 
not  solve  the  problem.  Instead  we  have 
meaningless  comparisons  of  gun-related 
deaths  between  our  Nation  and  European 
nations.  They  quite  adroitly  leave  out  a 
total  comparison  of  overall  crime  rates 
between    these    countries    because    that 
would  not  serve.  They  fail  to  notice  that 
crime  in  general  is  more  prevalent  in 
America   than   it   is   in   England   or  in 
France,  because  when  we  begin  to  ex- 
plore the  reasons  behind  those  statistics 
we  find  the  courts  and  liberal-espoused 
"permissiveness"  come  under  the  gun  as 
a  probable  cause  of  violence  in  Ameri- 
ca— and  suddenly  that  is  off  limits. 

Let  us  put  some  perspective  on  these 
facts,   Mr.   President.   Of   the   principal 
assassinations  listed  in  the  World  Alma- 
nac for  100  years  between  1865  and  1965, 
there    were   43    assas.sination    tragedies. 
There  were  several  people  killed  in  some 
instances,  as  when  the  Bolsheviks  mur- 
dered the  czar's  family  in  cold  blood,  but 
there  were  43  assassination  events  listed 
in  that  time.   Of   these  43  events  only 
eight  took  place  in  the  United  States. 
Yes,   that   is   eight   too   many.   That  is 
slightly  over  18  percent.  Even  in  these 
eight  there  were  significant  foreign  in- 
fluences. One  would  have  thought  from 
the  public  handwringins;  over  the  public 
media  for  the  past  few  days  that  every- 
one that  has  been  involved  in  a  political 
or  religious  assassination  was  an  Ameri- 
can.  We  seem  to  have  forgotten  such 
world  figures  as  Trotsky.  Archduke  Fi-an- 
cis  Ferdinand.  Mahatma  Gandhi.  Hen- 
drik  Verwoerd.  Rafael  Trujillo.  Patrice 
Lumumba.    Nicaraguan    President    So- 
moza.    Panamanian    President    Remon, 
Guatemalan   President   Castillo   Annas, 
Venezuelan  President  Chalbaud  and  Aus- 
trian Chancellor  Dollfuss,   all  slain  by 
foreign  hands. 

H.  Rap  Brown  in  one  of  his  gutterside 
press  conferences  made  the  statement 
that— 

violence  is  as  American  as  cherry  pie. 


Are  some  of  our  American  editorialists 
and  supposedly  learned  commentators 
going  to  make  that  nihilist  dream  come 
true?  The  sickness  that  these  people  so 
often  refer  to  does  not  rest  in  society 
but  in  man  himself. 

The  first  political  assassination  with 
which  most  of  us  are  familiar  is  that  of 
Juli'os  Caesar  and  it  occurred  in  44  B.C. 
Americans  have  no  monopoly  on  violence. 
Man  is  a  violent  creature  and  unless  held 
in  check  by  the  laws  of  man  and  God,  his 
nature  is  to  destroy.  Our  plight  is  in  this 
Nation  that  we  have  in  recent  years 
tended  to  shackle  the  law  rather  than 
the  criminal.  This  "national  guilt"  that 
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one  of  our  presidential  candidates  say.s 
we  must  bear,  resides  only  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  must  share  in  the  blame  tor 
unleashing  the  criminal  on  our  society, 
fostering  permissiveness  in  our  educa- 
tional and  judicial  systems,  and  en- 
gendering a  general  relaxation  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  standards  upon 
which  this  Nation  has  prospered. 

Permissiveness  leads  to  the  popular 
cau.se  we  have  now  called  "civil  di-sobe- 
dience."  Somebody  has  the  idea  that  if 
you  break  the  law  on  a  large  scale  that 
It  is  not  breaking  the  law  it  is  civil  dis- 
obedience. Well  it  is  not  civil  disobedi- 
ence. Breaking  the  law  is  breaking  the 
law— and  civil  disobedience  is  really 
criminal  disobedience. 
A  famed  E:igliyh  playwriuht  once  said: 
Libertv  me.ins  responsibility— that  is  why 
men  dread  it. 

We  have  much  talk  of  liberty  in  Amer- 
ica today— many  loudly  proclaim  their 
■i-ight"  io  live  by  the  sweat  of  another 
mans  brow— but  we  have  precious  little 
talk  of  responsibility.  To  those  who 
would  flaunt  their  intellectualism  in  the 
face  of  .such  old-line  morality,  let  me 
quote  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous intellects  to  ever  be  a  Member  of 
the  Senate.  His  likeness  is  one  of  the  five 
cho.sen  to  decorate  the  reception  room 
just  outside  this  Chamber.  Few.  I  think, 
will  venture  to  boa.st  their  intellectual 
jjrowess  above  his.  The  man  is  Daniel 
Webster,  who  once  said : 

The  most  importmt  thought  I  ever  had 
was  that  of  my  individual  re.sponsibiUty  lo 
God 


Mr  Pi-e.Mdent.  individual  responsibility 
is  a  phrase  v.e  hear  seldom  these  days. 
The  President  pointed  out  the  other 
night  that  200  million  Americans  did  not 
kill  Robert  Kennedy,  or  John  Kennedy, 
or  Martin  Luther  King.  Each  was  the 
act  of  one  man.  so  far  as  we  know,  and 
that  man  must  bear  the  guilt. 

No  matter  what  a  Senator's  stand  may 
be  on  more  gun  legislation,  until  I  see  or 
hear  some  better  reasoning  than  I  have 
heard  to  this  point  I  say  it  is  a  monstrous 
nonsequitur  that  snatches  at  our  con- 
stitutionally  guaranteed  freedoms  with- 
out leturning  to  us  a  sufficient  guardian 
for  that  freedom.  We  need  a  pause. 

May  I  .say  at  this  point.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  have  not  made  this  speech  at  the 
behest  of  the  National  Rifle  A.ssociation. 
nor  have  I  been  in  contact  with  them  at 
all.  I  am  embarrassed  to  see  some  of  our 
supposedly  independent-thinking  com- 
mentators and  lesislators  follow  the  lead 
of  the  few,  I'ke  an  obedient  pack  of 
sheep,  in  castigating  the  National  Rifle 
Association.  It  is  a  shameful  display,  cre- 
ating a  convenient  whipping  boy,  and  I 
think  those  that  engage  in  such  a  de- 
ficient practice  should  be.  and  will  be. 
ashamed.  The  practice  lacks  reason. 
Thos?  who  will  not  reason  are  bigots: 
those  who  cannot  reason  are  fools :  those 
who  dare  not  reason  are  intellectual 
slaves 

If,  when  the  smoke  kindled  from  these 
carelessly  set  emotional  torches  clears 
away,  we  can  have  a  reasonable  debate 
on  this  matter,  and  when  we  have  given 
legislation  just  passed  a  chance  to  exert 
its  force,  and  possibly  found  it  lacking, 
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then  I  think  we  should  take  up  the  mat- 
ter again — not  beiore, 

Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned  for  the 
spirit  of  America,   lor  I  fear  that  the 
l>eople  of  our  Nation,  like  others  who 
have  fjone  beiore.  will  cease  to  have  con- 
fidence in  any  uoverninent  Tliose  who  in 
past  years  have  preached  over  and  over 
that  govern:ncnt  is  your  sworn  enemy 
must  be  in  the  same  category  as  those 
who  now  strike  out  in  urneasoning  anger 
at  what  they  call  the  "system"  that  de- 
nies them  their  desire.  Both  ai-e  be:it  on 
"tearing  down."  Both  arc  essentially  ni- 
h,li.'-,t.   holdin-'.    the   the   present   sy.stem 
must  be  destioyod  before  a  new  one  can 
take  its  place— even  then  they  have  no 
plan  for  the  new  Utopia,  they  only  know 
they  do  not  like  tliis  one.  Well.  I  could 
have  some  advice  for  them  if  they  do 
not  like  this  country.  Mr.  President,  but 
that  can  w-ait  for  another  time. 

I  .suspect  that  more  than  a  few  legis- 
lators in  this  Chamber  have  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  that  I  have:  That  while 
the    NRA    IS    undoubtedly    a!i    effective 
lobby  because  it  has  entered  into  .such 
a  comprehensive  program  of  instruction 
in  gun  safety  and  taught  thousands  of 
vounssters  in  ihe  proper  u.se  of  firearms, 
the  NRA  is  not  what  prevents  pa.ssage 
of  .strone-er  uun  laws;   rather  it  is  the 
people — the  homeowners,  the  small  re- 
tailer, the  service  station  operator — who 
feel  that  because  we  have  an  Attorney 
General  who  ignores  the  resix-ct  due  his 
office  and  provides  a  forum  for  rabble- 
rousers  to  revile  the  UnHed  States,  who 
exhibits  little  interest  in  protecting  vic- 
tims rather  than  criminals,  who  reckons 
himself  opixised  to  capital  punishment. 
wh'j   still   is   "investigating"   the   words 
and  deeds  of  Stokely  Carmichael  to  see 
ii  there  is  a  possibility  that  he  may  have 
acted  to  incite  a  riot— for  all  these  and 
m->re  rea.sons  the  people  feel  they  have 
little  expectation  of  the  legal  protection 
thev  have  tnxed  themselves  to  provide. 
Does    the    Nation    really    wonder    why 
people  in  the  main  are  opposed  to  addi- 
tional laws  that  make  their  self-protec- 
tion even  more  difficult? 

Last  week  in  Washington  as  a  judge 
V.MS  about  to  sentence  a  convicted  looter 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  April  riots  he 
made  ^hese  ob.servations:  Here  is  a  man 
who  has  four  children  with  one  on  the 
way,  making  a  small  wage  on  which  he 
cuopoits  his  wife  and  family.  During  the 
time  he  has  lived  in  Washington  he  has 
no  police  record.  If  he  is  put  in  jail,  up 
go  the  relief  roles:  if  he  is  let  go  it  is 
a  clear  invitation  to  others  to  try  the 
same  th'n?. 

The  judge  asked  the  young  man  how 
he  happened  to  get  involved  in  the  riots. 
The  man  said: 

I  was  sitting  on  mv  porch  and  those  ether 
folks  were  goln^  bv  carrying  TV  sets  and 
clothes  and  I  aslced  where  they  were  getting 
them.  Thev  said  down  .-.t  the  store  I  asked 
if  the  police  weren't  stopping  them.  They 
said  no.  so  I  decided  to  go  and  get  my  share. 

At  that  point  the  judge  asked  him  if 
he  would  have  gone  and  participated  in 
the  looting  if  he  had  known  they  were 
shooting  looters. 

He  replied: 

No  sir. 


Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  draw  a  large 
lesson  from  a  single  experience,  but  do 
we  really  need  a  Violence  Commission  to 
tell  us  that  enforcing  the  laws  will  cut 
down  on  violence?  We  are  looking  lor 
some  other  answer,  but  there  can  be  no 
other  answer  other  than  America  is  built 
uiwn  lespect  for  law  and  order. 

And  what  of  the  charge  that  these  as- 
sassinations are  a  product  of  American 
society?  Let  us  just  examine  that  for  a 
moment. 

It  appears  that  Senator  Kennedy's  as- 
sassin was  a  Jordanian  immigrant  and 
he  shot  the  Senator  for  a  reason  that 
is  not  primarily  related  to  domestic  af- 
fairs, but  rather  to  the  international  dif- 
ficulties in  the  Middle  Ea.st. 

Wo  know  too  little  of  Dr.  King's  a.ssas- 
sin  to  speculate,  although  there  ap;)ears 
to  be  some  elements  of  conspiracy  there. 
From  testimony  developed  by  the  War- 
ren Commi.ssion,  we  know  that  Lee  Os- 
wald's background  consisted  of  a  re- 
nounced American  citizenship,  a  Rus- 
sian-born wife,  and  a  period  spent  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain. 

George  Lincoln  Rockwell:  Espousing 
Nazi  philo.sophy,  apparently  killed  by  one 
of  his  own  followers.  Hardly  as  American 
as  "cherry  pie." 

Ma'.colm  X:  Cut  down  by  members  of 
his  own  sect  following  a  religion  that 
has  Mideast  trappings. 

Medgar  Evers:  The  man  charged  with 
his  assassination  was  not  convicted  of 
the  crime,  so  beyond  that  we  cannot  go. 
The  assassination  attempt  on  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  the  shooting  incident 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  car- 
ried out  by  members  of  a  Puerto  Rican 
nat'onalist  group. 

The  assassination  attempt  on  the  then 
President-elect  Roosevelt  that  killed 
Mayor  Anton  Cormak  was  carried  out  by 
Guiseppe  Zangara.  an  Italian  immigrant 
who  said  he  had  ahso  tried  to  kill  King 
Victor  Emmanuel. 

The  assassination  attempt  on  Presi- 
dent Tneodore  Roo.sevelt  was  carried  out 
by  a  demented  man  who  was  born  in 
Bavaria. 

President  McKinley  was  killed  by  Leon 
F.  Czolgo.sz.  an  anarchist  who  liated  all 
forms  of  government. 

President  Gai  field  was  assas.sinated 
by  Charles  Giteau.  a  rehgious  fanatic. 

President  Lincoln  v.as  killed  by  John 
Wilkis  Booth,  a  Confederate  sympa- 
th  zer.  ,  , 

Based  on  this  information,  one  could 
more  easily  make  a  case  for  tightening 
up  our  immigiation  laws  wUh  much 
stricter  regulations.  The  logic  would  be 
as  clear  or  clearer  than  calling  for  light- 
er curbs  on  guns. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  see  from  these 
that  not  all.  not  even  a  preponderance  of 
crimes  of  violence  that  have  affected  the 
political  life  of  our  Nation,  have  come 
from  American  roots. 

I  wonder  how  many  know  that  even 
on  the  day  Senator  Kennedy  died,  the 
New  York  Tinies  carried  a  small  story 
about  testimony  given  by  a  New  York 
police  detective  who  had  infiltrated  one 
of  the  revolutionary  Negro  groups  there. 
This  Negro  detective  testified  that  Sena- 
tor Kennedy's  name  appeared  on  a  list 
given  to  him  of  leaders  marked  for  as- 
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sassination  by  the  Blade  Brotherhood 
Improvement  Association.  The  detective 
testified  that  he  had  become  a  part  of  a 
three-man  •'terrorist  cell"  and  that  shar- 
ing the  list  of  targets  with  Senator  Ken- 
nedy were  Roy  Wilkins  and  Whitney 
Young. 

I  sound  a  call  to  reason.  A  call  to  calm- 
ness. I  ask  for  a  time  in  which  we  all  may 
put  our  facts  back  in  perspective. 

At  least,  the  leaders  of  opinion  can 
stop  the  irresponsible  words  about  vio- 
lence and  anarchy.  We  can  begin— and 
I  think  it  is  high  time — to  assert  the 
claim  of  law.  order,  and  reason  in  our  so- 
ciety. We  can  stop  coddling  the  criminal 
and  kicking  the  victim.  We  can  remind 
men  that  the  lawful  way  is  the  only  way 
to  secure  equal  righto,  liberty,  and  justice 
for  all  the  people. 

Let  us  tell  the  hoodlum,  the  racist, 
the  demogog,  and  the  expxment  of  an- 
archy that  the  great  quiet  power  of  this 
Nation  lies  in  her  law-abiding  citizens. 
They  ar£  reaching  the  end  of  their  pa- 
tience. They  are  not  sick.  They  are  not 
guilty.  It  is  a  time  for  us  to  remind  oui-- 
selves  and  the  Nation  that  wherever  the 
rule  of  law  prevails,  any  man.  woman,  or 
child  can  walk  the  street  in  peace,  in 
freedom,  in  dignity.  That  is  the  way 
America  was  built:  that  is  the  way  she 
will  be  maintained;  that  is  the  way  in 
which  she  will  go  forward. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  that  the  great- 
est need  today  is  for  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  why  existing  laws  are  not  being 
enforced. 

preside:. "T  JOHNSON  SPEAKS  TO 
UNITED  NATIONS  ON  PREVENTION 
OF  NUCLEAR  PERILS 

Mr.  F.'.STORE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day at  the  United  Nations.  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johr.son  .spoke  eloquently  of  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  He 
equated  this  treaty  in  importance  to  the 
birth  of  the  United  Nations  itself  and  I 
share  the  President's  assessment  of  the 
value  of  this  treaty  to  mankind. 

Over  2  years  aso — on  May  17.  1966 — 
the  Senate  expressed  itself  on  the  need 
for  an  international  agreement  to  halt 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  took 
the  form  of  St^nate  Resiluton  179: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  commends  the 
President's  rerious  and  urgent  efforts  to  ne- 
gotlTte  internatloiial  agreements  limiting  the 
sp.-:aci  cf  niiclc:.r  v.eapons  and  supports  the 
principle  of  additional  efforts  by  the  Presi- 
dent which  are  appropriate  and  necessary 
in  the  interest  of  peace  for  the  solution  of 
nuclear  prolifer.-.t'on  problems. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  introduce  that 
re.solution.  Tt  wrs  adopted  by  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  84  to  0. 

We  live  in  a  dangerous  and  turbulent 
nuclear  world  where  a  misguided  hand  or 
a  miscalculation  in  the  mind  of  man 
could  mean  the  end  of  civilization  as  we 
know  it  today. 

The  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963 
represented  a  step  away  from  the  abyss  of 
nuclear  disaster.  The  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  continues  a  trend  toward  sanity 
and  away  from  horror. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  splen- 
did work  in  pressing  for  this  treaty  while 
he  moves  with  restraint  and  determina- 
tion to  seek  peace  with  honor  in  Vietnam. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
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dent's  statement  given  before  the  United 
Nations  on  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  to  the  General  Assembly 
BY  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
Mr.  President.  Mr.  Secretary  General,  Your 
Excellencies.    Delegates    to    the   General    As- 
sembly: 

I  have  asked  for  the  privilege  of  addressing 
you  this  afternoon  to  acknowledge  this  mo- 
mentous event  in  the  history  of  nations;  and 
to  pledge,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  our 
determination  to  make  this  but  a  first  step 
toward  ending  the  peril  of  nuclear  war. 

Pour  and  a  half  years  ago — shortly  after 
the  awesome  responsibility  of  leadership  was 
thrust  into  my  hands— I  instructed  our  nego- 
tiators at  Geneva  to  seek  a  treaty  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

I  recalled  the  modest  and  mutual  reduc- 
tions in  arms  spending  that  had  been 
achieved  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  I  said  then: 

"Let  us  pray  that  the  tide  has  turned — 
that  further  and  more  far-reaching  agree- 
ments lie  ahead— and  that  future  genera- 
tions win  mark  1964  as  the  year  the  world 
turned  for  all  time  away  from  the  horrors  of 
war  and  constructed  new  bulwarks  for 
peace." 

Pour  and  a  half  years  of  patient  and  pain- 
staking negotiations  at  Geneva — and  of 
further  debate  and  refinement  here  in  the 
United  Nations — were  to  follow.  Now.  at  last, 
the  work  of  many  governments  has  become 
one  instrument  of  international  peace  and 
sanity.  The  hands  of  many  peoples  have 
WTitten  a  testament  to  reason — and  to  the 
will  of  mankind  to  endure. 

The  resolution  that  you  have  Just  approved 
commends  to  the  governments  of  the  world — 
for  their  speedy  ratification — the  treaty  for 
the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

It  Is  the  most  important  international 
agreement  in  the  field  of  disarmament  since 
the  nuclear  age  began. 

It  goes  far  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nviclear 
weapons. 

It  commits  the  nuclear  powers  to  redouble 
their  efforts  to  end  the  nuclear  arms  race,  and 
to  achieve  nuclear  disarmament. 

It  will  insure  equitable  sharing  of  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy — under  effec- 
tive safeguards — for  the  benefit  of  all  nations. 
On  behalf  of  the  government  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  let  me  congratulate 
all  who  have  contributed  to  this  historic 
event. 

But  we  should  not  linger  long  In  mutual 
congratulation.  The  quest — and  the  need — 
for  disarmament  is  too  urgent  for  that. 

Many  further  steps  are  needed  if  this 
treaty  is  to  fulfill  its  great  purposes,  and  If 
we  are  to  move  beyond  it  toward  the  ultimate 
goal  that  we  all  seek,  peace  in  the  world. 
As  regards  the  treaty  itself,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  bringing  it  into  force.  I  pledge  you 
this  afternoon  that  we  of  the  United  States 
will  move  rapidly  to  open  the  treaty  for  signa- 
ture; to  sign  it  on  behalf  of  our  own  govern- 
ment; and  to  seek  its  prompt  ratification  in 
accordance  with  our  Constitution. 

We  shall  urge  other  nations  to  complete 
their  ratification  speedily,  so  that  the  treaty 
can  enter  Into  force  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

I  further  pledge  that — as  soon  as  the  treaty 
has  entered  Into  force — we  of  the  United 
States  will  carry  out  our  responsibilities 
under  it  in  full  measure. 

First,  we  shall  fully  and  scrupulously  dis- 
charge our  obligations  as  a  nuclear  weapon 
party:  not  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons,  or 
control  over  them,  to  any  recipient  whatso- 
ever; and  not  to  help  any  non-nuclear  state 
acquire  such  weapons 

Second,  we  shall  cooperate  fully  In  bring- 
ing the  treaty's  safeguards  into  being — safe- 


guards that  will  prevent  the  diversion  of 
nuclear  energy  from  peaceful  uses  to  weap- 
ons. 

Third,  we  shall,  as  the  treaty  requires, 
facilitate  the  fullest  possible  exchange  nf 
equipment,  materials,  .scientific  and  tech- 
nical information  for  the  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy.  We  shall  give  particular  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  developing  nations. 
We  shall  share  our  technical  knowledge 
and  experience  In  peaceful  nuclear  research- 
fully,  and  we  shall  share  it  without  reserva- 
tion. This  will  include  very  Important  new 
developments  in  electrical  power  generation 
In  agriculture,  in  medicine,  industry  and  th(> 
de-salting  of  sea  water. 

Fourth,  we  shall  continue  our  research 
and  development  into  the  use  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosions for  peaceful  purposes.  We  shall  make 
available  to  the  non-nuclear  treaty  parties— 
without  delay  and  under  the  treaty's  pro- 
visions— the  benefits  of  such  explosions. 

Finally — in  keeping  with  our  obligation-. 
under  the  treaty — we  shall,  as  a  major 
nuclear  power,  promptly  and  vigorously  pur- 
sue negotiations  on  effective  measures  to  halt, 
the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to  reduce  exist- 
ing nuclear  arsenals. 

It  is  right  that  we  .should  be  so  obligated. 
The  non-nuclear  states — who  undertake  wltli 
this  treaty  to  forego  nuclear  weapons— aro 
entitled  to  the  assurance  that  powers  possess- 
ing them,  particularly  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  will  lose  no  time  in  finding 
the  way  to  scale  down  the  nuclear  arms  race 
We  desire — yes,  we  urgently  desire — to  be- 
gin early  discussions  on  the  limitation  or 
strategic  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear 
weapons  systems. 

We  shall  search  for  an  agreement  that  will 
not  only  avoid  another  costly  and  futile  es- 
calation of  the  arms  race,  but  will  de-esca- 
late it. 

I  believe  that  this  treaty  can  lead  to  further 
measures  that  will  inhibit  the  senseless  con- 
tinuation of  the  arms  race.  I  believe  that 
It  can  give  the  world  time — very  precious 
time— to  protect  Itself  against  Armegeddon. 
And  if  my  faith  is  well-founded,  as  I  be- 
lieve that  It  is,  then  this  Treaty  will  truly 
deserve  to  be  recorded  as  the  most  important 
step  toward  peace  since  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Further,  the  non-proliferation  treaty  will 
serve  not  only  as  a  deterrent  to  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons,  but  also  as  a  powerful 
stimulus  for  the  peaceful  use  of  the  atom. 

And.  when  this  treaty  comes  into  force, 
the  growing  number  of  nticlnar  power  reac- 
tors around  the  world- with  their  inevitable 
by-product  of  plutonium— need  no  longer 
cause  anxiety  as  potential  .sources  of  nu- 
clear weapons  material.  Under  the  safe- 
guards of  the  treaty,  those  reactors  will  bp 
pledged  and  will  be  guaranteed  as  peaceful 
sources  of  energy — ;is  vital  instruments  of 
growth  and  development. 

My  fellow  citizens  of  the  world,  what  we 
have  achieved  here  today  few  men  would 
have  dared  to  even  hope  for  a  decade  ago. 
Nations  that  were  long  beset  by  differences 
in  this  great  treaty — found  common  ground 
in  their  need  to  use  the  Incredible  force  of 
the   atom    for   peace,    and    not    for   war. 

From  this  ground  that  we  have  won  here 
together,  then  let  us  press  forward  to  halt 
and  to  reverse  the  buildup  of  nuclear  arsen- 
als; to  find  new  ways  to  eliminate  the  threat 
of  conventional  conflicts  that  might  grow 
into  nuclear  disaster. 

And  in  the  name  of  our  common  human- 
ity, let  us  insure  our  survival — so  that  we 
mav  achieve  our  high  destiny  on  earth.  Let 
us  work  for  the  ultimat-e  self-interest  of 
mankind:  for  that  peace  in  which  future 
generations  may  build  a  world  without  fear 
and  without  want — a  world  that  is  fit  for 
the  sons  of  tnan. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  permit  me  to 
pay  my  cordial  respects  to  you.  In  your  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  this  Assembly,  Mr. 
President,  you  have  won  new  honors  for  your 
country  and  for  yourself. 
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Mr.  Secretary  General,  we  of  the  United 
States  are  very  grateful  for  your  contribu- 
lions  to  the  United  Nations  and  to  its  uni- 
versal goals  of  peace 

And  to  all  of  the  delegates  that  are  here 
assembled,  to  all  of  you  who  have  labored 
liard  and  fruitfully  throughout  this  lils- 
toric  session,  we  extend  our  sincere  good 
wishes;  and  to  those  who  are  about  to  leave 
our  shores,  we  bid  each  of  you  Godspeed  and 
a  safe  and   pleiisaut  journey  home. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t€m- 
IX) re.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assisUnt  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LENNART  GORDON  LANGHORNE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1183,  H.R.  15462. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

Tlie  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  H.R. 
15462,  for  the  relief  of  Lennart  Gordon 
Langhorne,  reported  without  amend- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
!X)re.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  1204  >,  explaining  the  pui'poses  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Lennart  Gordon  Langhorne  as  of 
February  1.  1962.  thus  enabling  him  to  file 
.1  petition  for  naturalization. 

statement  of  facts 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  25-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Deiimark.  who  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  as  a  student  on 
February  1.  1962.  He  subsequently  departed 
and  reentered  this  country  on  five  occasions 
in  that  status.  On  September  1.  1964.  the 
beneficiarv's  status  was  adjusted  to  that  of 
a  lawful  permanent  resident.  The  beneficiary 
has  received  a  degree  in  meciianical  engi- 
neering. He  desires  lo  accept  a  commission  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  for  pilot  training,  and  has 
completed  all  ROTC  requirements  except  the 
4-week  summer  camp,  for  which  U.S.  citizen- 
ship is  a  prerequisite.  The  U.S.  Air  Force  has 
granted  him  an  extension  until  July  10.  1968. 
to  obtain  U.S.  citizenship.  The  beneficiary's 
parents  are  lawful  resident  aliens,  and  he  is 
married  to  a  U.S.  citizen. 


REVISION  OF  POSTAL  REGULA- 
TIONS RELATING  TO  SHIPMENT 
OF  FIREARMS 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, the  Postmaster  General,  W.  Marvin 


Watson,  speaking  at  the  National  Press 
Club  luncheon,  announced  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  had  issued  regulations 
that  all  firearms  shipped  through  the 
mails  be  clearly  labeled  with  the  word 
"firearms." 

The  Postmaster  General  stressed  the 
fact  that  under  existing  legislative  au- 
thority, the  Department  was  authorized 
to  take  this  action. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Postmaster 
General  and  the  Post  OfBce  Department 
for  taking  this  step,  which  I  tliink  will 
be  helpful  in  the  control  and  distribu- 
tion of  firearms. 

The  Postmaster  General's  speech  was 
of  such  national  interest  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  also  a  news  release. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  news  release  were  oidered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Post  Office  Department  News  Release 
A  major  revision  in  postal  regulations  to 
prohibit  delivery  by  jKistmasters  of  any  fire- 
arms without  prior  notification  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  was  announced  today  by 
Postmaster  General  W    Marvin  Watson. 

Simultaneously,  the  postal  chief  launched 
a  frontal  assault  on  one  of  the  areas  which 
produce  "the  symptoms  of  tension  In  our 
socletv."  unveiling  a  comprehensive  '  Plan  of 
.Action"  to  strengthen  equal  employment  op- 
portunities throughout  the  postal  system. 

Concerning  the  move  to  tighten  restric- 
tions on  the  mailing  of  guns.  Mr.  Watson 
said.  "In  accordance  with  our  duty.  I  have 
concluded  that  shipment  of  firearms  through 
the  mails  under  existing  procedures  seriously 
interleres  with  enlorrenient  of  state  and  local 
laws  designed  to  control  firearms.  The  na- 
tional interest  demands  that  activities  of  the 
postal  service  shall  not  hinder  effective  en- 
forcement of  state  and  local  gun  control 
laws. 

"Therefore."  Mr.  Watson  announced  m  a 
speech  before  the  National  Press  Club.  "I 
have  todav  issued  regulations  that  all  fire- 
arms shipped  through  the  mails  be  clearly 
labeled  with  the  word:  FIREARMS.  If  the 
shipment  is  not  so  labeled,  it  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted in  the  malls. 

"I  have  also  ordered  that  all  postmasters 
shall  not  make  delivery  of  any  firearm  with- 
out first  notifying  the  chief  law  enforcement 
official  of  the  community  that  delivery  of  a 
firearm  is  to  be  made.  I  hope  that  Congress 
acts  soon  on  effective  gun  control  legislation. 
Meanwhile,  this  is  an  interim  me.asure  that 
I  believe  will  assist  in  achieving  that  goal." 

"This  regulation  will  be  effective  immedl- 
atelv."  Mr.  Watson  said. 

The  Postmaster  General  also  classified 
sawed-off  shotguns  and  short-barreled  rifles 
as  concealable  weapons— thus  barring  them 
from  the  mails  unless  sent  to  certain  author- 
ized recipients,  such  as  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers. 

"In  this  wav,"  he  said,  "though  we  lu-e  not 
restricting  the  shipment  of  the  larger  weap- 
ons, we  are  doing  what  we  can  under  the  law 
to  assure  that  they  do  not  flow  Into  the  hands 
of  irresponsible  persons. 

■This  will  enable  local  law  enforcement 
authorities,  in  those  many  states  and  local 
jurisdiction  having  gun  control  laws,  to  take 
action  if  there  is  a  violation  of  their  laws." 

The  Postmaster  General  said  he  has  sent 
telegrams  to  the  private  express  companies 
urging  that  thev  follow  the  lead  of  the  postal 
sen-ice  In  doing  what  they  legally  can  to 
ixssist  local  law  enforcement  officers  in  keep- 
ing abreast  of  the  traffic  in  guns. 

•The  Post  Office  Department  stands  ready 
to  assist  you  in  this  in  any  way  j-ou  desire," 
Ixis  telegram  said.  "I  personally  will  be  avail- 
able to  meet  with  your  representatives." 
The  Postmaster  General   quoted   a  state- 


ment by  President  Johnson  that  "the  key  to 
effective  crime  control  is  effective  law  en- 
forcement— at  the  local  level." 

"I  fully  realize,  "  Mr.  Watson  said,  "that 
neither  these  new  regulations  nor,  indeed, 
any  laws  will  of  themselves  solve  the  problem 
of  sick  minds  or  violence  in  our  streets." 

"But  it  Is  a  beginning.  And  I  think  we 
must  recognize  that  this  step  plus  the  crime 
proposals  made  last  February  by  the  Presi- 
dent are  part  of  a  broad  program-  a  pro- 
gram of  housing,  education,  health  and  Jobs 
that  not  only  treats  the  smyptoms  of  tension 
in  our  .society  but  also  attacks  and  can  de- 
feat those  causes." 

He  said  a  society  In  which  social  and  eco- 
nomic justice  has  been  achlved  is  a  society 
that  will  produce  less  tension,  less  sickness, 
less  violence." 

In  tills  connection,  he  said  the  Post  Office 
Department  "will  seek  to  advance  even  more 
one  of  the  President's  most  cherished  goals- 
full  equality  of  opportunity  tor  all  Ainerl- 

"Effective  at  this  hour."  he  announced.  I 
have  ordered  the  Post  Office  Department  lo 
embark  on  an  extensive  program  to 
strengthen  our  pursuit  of  equality  and  jus- 
tice for  all." 

Under  the  new  program,  postmasters  in 
all  4,859  first  class  post  offices  will  be  des- 
ignated as  deputy  equal  employment  op- 
portunity officers  and  will  be  directed  to  im- 
prove the  equal  opportunity  ellort  m  ihelr 
post  offices. 

Postmasters  will  be  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate in  civic  affairs  and  to  help  eliminate 
racial  or  cultural  bias  from  local  school  sys- 
tems, housing  arrangements  and  other  in- 
stitutions. 

Mr.  Watson  announced  these  other  moves 
intended  to  promote  the  equal  opportunity 
effort  in  the  post  office  and  the  community; 
He  said  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
will  hire  23  additional  contract  compliance 
examiners  who  will  be  responsible  lor  review- 
ing activities  of  private  companies  which  do 
business  with  the  Postal  Service.  The  new 
Examiners  will  nearly  double  the  current 
complement  of  26;  tlicy  will  improve  post 
office  capacity  to  help  companies  meet  their 
responsibilities  under  President  Johnson's 
directive  that  government  contractors  must 
practice  equal  opportunity. 

Mr.  Watson  appointed  a  task  force  to  visit 
post  offices  and  to  make  certain  that  promo- 
tion practices  are  In  accord  with  equal  op- 
portunity criteria.  "Hie  Uisk  force  will  have 
authorltv  to  make  on-the-spot  changes  and 
to  recommend  improvements  which  must  be 
Instituted  from  the  national  level.  Tlie 
group  is  a  successor  to  a  similar  task  force 
which  visited  42  major  post  offices  In  1965 
and  helped  reform  hiring  practices 

The  Postmaster  General  ordered  the  De- 
partment to  begin  a  SI. 5  million  pre-promo- 
tion  supervisory  training  progr.un  for  an  es- 
timated 5.000  supervisory  candidates  of  all 
races  and  both  sexes.  Those  eligible  for  the 
80-hour,  on-ihe-clock  course  are  persons 
who  have  passed  supervisory  examinations 
and  who  stand  high  on  the  register  for 
promotion,  usually  within  the  top  15  per 
cent.  Never  has  the  Department  engaged 
in  pre-promotion  training  on  such  a  scale. 
In  addition,  a  booklet  of  information  and 
instruction  is  being  prepared  for  distribu- 
tion to  all  rank-and-file  employees  who  are 
interested  In  taking  the  supervisory  ex- 
amination. 

The  next  round  of  examinations  will  be 
given  nationally  in  2.500  post  offices  from 
September  7  through  November  9.  More  than 
300.000  persons  are  eligible. 

Although  he  made  It  clear  that  every  post 
office  win  be  a  part  of  the  new  equal  oppor- 
tunitv  effort.  Mr.  Watson  said  that  special 
responsibilities  will  be  required  of  post- 
masters of  first  class  offices  which  are  located 
in  the  cities  and  the  larger  communities  of 
the  nation. 
These   postmasters  wUl   have  60  days  la 
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which  to  submit  to  postal  headquarters  pro- 
jected courses  of  action  for  their  post  offices 
Thereafter,  ail  such  postmasters  wlil  be  re- 
quired to  report  to  Headquarters  on  a  quar- 
terly basis,  giving  statistics  and  tn  some 
cases  narrative  which  will  show  the  status 
of  the  local  efforts  Among  other  thmgs.  the 
reports  must  show  minority  group  hiring, 
promotion,  training,  separation,  mcentive 
awards  and  similar  post  office  data  as  well 
as  indication  of  what  is  being  done  in  the 
community. 

T.ie  Postmaster  General  made  It  clear 
that  he  wants  more  emphasis  on  recrult- 
me.it  and  promotion  of  minority  gro\ip 
members  Post  offices  will  continue  to  send 
recruiters  into  tlie  neighborhoods  and  to 
cooperate  with  groups  which  offer  pre- 
examlnation    orientation   to   Job   candidates. 

Similarly,  post  offices  will  be  required  to 
publicize  promotional  opportunities  fully 
and  to  cooperate  with  employee  organiza- 
tions, community  groups  or  others  wlao  are 
willing  to  help  train  employees  for  the 
siip^^rvisorv  examinations. 

In  addition,  postmasters  who  pass  over 
women  or  minority  group  people  for  employ- 
ment or  promotion  must  Justify  the  action 
In  -wntlagr  Reports  specifying  the  reasons 
for  *uch  aetion  must  be  s.ibmltted  to  postal 
heaclquirters. 

Address  by  Postm.\ster  General  W.  Marvin 

Watsov    .at    the    National    Pre3s    Club. 

Washington.  DC.  June   12.   1968 

One  of  the  most  serious  challenges  to  our 
democratic  process  is  the  growing  tide  of 
violence  threatening  every  American.  It  Is  a 
violence  that  could  construct  a  Berlin  Wall 
of  fear  between  those  who  aspire  to  political 
office  and  the  American  people. 

Weapons  fired  from  the  darkness  of  sick 
minds  can  not  only  kill  an  Individual  but 
also  destroy  our  hopes  of  making  this  nation 
a  finer,  freer  place  where  the  human  spirit 
can  flourish  and  all  men  reach  their  full 
potential. 

Each  of  us  must  do  what  he  can  to  reverse 
this  dangerous  and  frightening  trend. 

And  each  of  us  must  do  so  m  a  way  that 
will  not  compromlss  or  modify  the  freedom 
we  now  enjoy. 

Last  February,  the  President  asked  the 
Congress  for  'he  most  comprehensive  crime 
control  legislation  in  our  history — legislation 
that  would  strike  a  heavy  blow  against  crime 
while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  our  tra- 
dition of  local  control.  Again.  Just  last 
month,  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Mansfield,  the 
President  said  that  •.  .  .  the  key  to  effec- 
tive crime  control  is  effective  law  enforce- 
ment— at  the  local  level." 

Thus,  while  we  must  find  ways  of  dealing 
with  crime  and  with  the  instruments  of 
crime,  we  must  also  be  careful  not  to  en- 
danger our  system  of  federalism — a  system 
based  on  divided  but  equal  responsibilities 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

Certainly,  if  each  level  of  government  car- 
ries out  its  responsibilities,  the  problem  of 
combating  crime  and  violence  will  be  much 
diminished. 

I  am  here  today  to  tell  you  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  intends  to  carry  out  its 
responsibility. 

In  accordance  with  cur  duty.  I  have  con- 
cluded that  shipment  of  firearms  through 
the  ma'ls  u"der  existing  procedures  seriously 
interferes  'Aith  enforcement  of  state  and 
local  laws  designed  to  control  firearms.  The 
national  interest  demands  that  acti^'ities  of 
the  postal  service  shall  not  hinder  effective 
enforcement  of  State  and  local  gun  control 
laws. 

Therefore.  I  have  today  issued  regulatlona 
that  all  firearms  shipped  through  the  mails 
be  clearly  labeled  with  the  word :  "Firearms. " 

If  the  shipment  is  not  so  labeled  't  will  not 
be  accepted  In  th3  mails. 

I  have  also  ordered  that  all  postmasters 
ihall  not  make  delivery  of  any  firearm  with- 


out tirrt  notifying  the  chief  law  enforcement 
official  cf  the  community  that  delivery  of  a 
firearm  is  to  be  made. 

This  regulation  will  be  effective  im- 
mediately. 

I  have  also  ordered  that  sawed-off  shotguns 
and  short-bj.rreled  rifles  be  barred  from  the 
mails  ,is  concealable  weapons.  This  means 
they  cannot  be  sent  through  the  mails  except 
to  authorized  recipients  such  as  military  of- 
ficers or  '.aw  enforcement  agents. 

In  this  way — though  we  are  not  restricting 
the  rhi,,meiit  of  the  larger  weapons — we  are 
doing  wliat  we  can  under  the  law  to  assure 
th,a  they  do  not  fluw  into  the  hands  of 
irresponsible  persons. 

This  will  enable  local  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities, in  those  many  states  and  local 
jurisdictions  having  gun  control  laws,  to  lake 
action  if  there  is  a  violation  of  their  laws. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  passage  of  arms 
is  also  accomplished  by  means  other  than 
government  mails.  Many  weapons  are  sent 
through  private  express  carriers.  The  Post 
Office  Department  cannot  direct  these  private 
businesses  to  follow  our  lead.  However,  we 
recogni.;3  that  these  public  firms  are  as  inter- 
ested i '.  the  good  of  this  country  as  any  prl- 
vats  citizen. 

Per  that  renson.  I  have  sent  the  following 
wire  to  these  businesses  and  transportation 
organizations  this  morning.  It  reads : 

■I  have  today  ordered  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  require  all  shippers  to  clearly 
identify  firearms  with  a  label.  Before  delivery 
of  such  a  package,  our  Postmasters  will 
notify  local  law  enforcement  officials  of  the 
name  of  the  recipient.  It  is  my  hope  that  you 
Will  freely  join  with  us  in  this  endeavor.  The 
Post  Office  Department  stands  ready  to  assist 
you  In  this  in  .any  way  you  desire.  I  personally 
•.vill  be  available  to  meet  with  your  repre- 
sontnt'.ves." 

I  fully  realize  that  guns  do  not  kill  or 
threaten  .  .  .  men  do. 

I  fully  realize  that  neither  these  new  reg- 
ulations nor.  indeed,  any  laws  will  of  them- 
selves solve  the  problem  of  sick  minds  or 
violence  in  our  streets. 

But  It  is  a  beginning.  And  I  think  we  must 
recognize  that  this  step  plus  the  crime  pro- 
posals made  last  February  by  the  President 
;ire  part  of  a  broad  program — a  program  of 
housing,  education,  health  and  Jobs  that  not 
only  treats  the  symptoms  of  tension  In  our 
society,  but  also  attacks  and  can  defeat 
those  causes. 

I  think  it  is  self-evident  that  a  society 
in  which  social  and  economic  Justice  has 
been  achieved  is  a  society  that  will  produce 
less  tension,  less  sickness  and  less  violence. 
All  government  agencies  are  working  toward 
that  end.  This  is  particularly  applicable  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  which  is  the 
largest  civilian  employer  among  government 
agencies. 

I  take  particular  pride  In  my  association 
with  711.660  fellow  employees.  In  my  44  days 
in  office.  I  have  travelled  some  15.000  miles 
and  seen  30  different  postal  facilities  and  I 
am  told  that  I  have  met  over  8,500  employees. 
This  was  done  for  two  purposes — first,  to  get 
to  know  the  system  and  those  who  make  it 
work;  and,  second,  to  search  out  ways  to  do 
the  Job  better  and  at  less  coet. 

I  think  both  alms  have  been  to  some  degree 
achieved.  Certainly  I  am  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  the  Post  Office  is  an  often 
overlooked  cornerstone  of  democracy — an  or- 
ganization which  by  its  daily  delivery  of 
mall  affects  every  home  and  every  business. 
And  I  -im  convinced  that  otir  people  are  doing 
a  good  Job  of  delivering  over  82  billion  pieces 
of  mall  this  year. 

But  I  am  equally  convinced  that  we  must 
give  them  further  assistance,  both  in  mod- 
ernization of  machinery  and  in  mod- 
ernization of  OUT  employee  programs.  This  Is 
particularly  important  in  the  Post  Office — 
for.  ,vs  the  larste.'^t  civilian  department  of  gov- 
emment,  everything  we  do  hae  an  effect  on 
the  nation  as  a  whole. 


Therefore,  I  have  pledged  myself  to  the,=;e 
fine  people  and  to  these  programs  for  a  better 
post  office.  Today.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
announce  a  new  Plan  of  Action  that  will  en- 
hance our  goal  of  full  equality  of  opportunity 
for  all. 

Effective  today.  I  am  ordering  an  advanced 
program  to  aid  the  disadvantaged — and  thus 
a.d  our  land  as  well.  This  Is  not  a  hastily 
conceived  program.  It  Is  one  we  have  worked 
on  intensively  during  my  six  and  one  half 
v;ppks  as  Postmaster  General. 

The  Plan  of  Action  is  designed  to  pinpoint 
responsibility  for  action  to  carry  out  the 
Pre.=iident's  program  and  my  own;  it  is  de- 
signed to  require  explanations  if  qualified 
minority  members  are  passed  over  for  em- 
ployment or  promotion;  it  is  designed  to  as- 
sure regular  and  detailed  reports  on  the 
status  of  equal  employment  in  every  post 
office  and  postal  installation. 

It  is  direct  and  specific. 

It  Is  a  Plan  of  Action  that  will  work. 

It  i.s  a  Plan  of  Action  which  keeps  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  the  forefront  of  aidln? 
the  loss  advantaged. 

I  hope  you  will  clearly  understand  that  we 
are  not  suddenly  creating  equality  or  social 
Justice 

Rather,  we  are  improving  on  the  very  good 
program  we  already  have — a  program  which 
has  served  as  a  guldepost  for  many  other 
gDvernment  agencies. 

What  we  are  doing  now  is  adding  to  this 
program  and  strengthening  it.  This  is  in 
keeping  with  our  postal  policies  which  date 
back  to  the  last  century. 

The  first  Negro  lady  postmaster  in  the 
United  States,  Minnie  M  Cc^x.  w  >s  appointed 
back  in  1896  at  Indlanola,  Mississippi.  Some 
years  later  when  elements  of  that  city  at- 
tempted to  make  things  unpleas.int.  Presi- 
dent Teddy  Roosevelt  shut  down  the  post 
office  untilher  safe  return  was  guaranteed. 

We  have  all  come  a  long  way  since  then, 
both  as  a  government  and  as  a  people. 

In  the  post  office,  we  guarantee  social  and 
economic  justice,  not  by  shutting  down  post 
offices,  but  by  opening  them  up  as  wide  as  we 
can. 

To  understand  what  we  have  done  and 
what  we  propose  to  do.  six  facts  are  neces- 
sary: 

F'lrst  Fact — we  are  the  largest  single  civil- 
ian employer  of  minority  group  workers  in 
the  world.  Our  workforce  Includes  over  150.- 
000  minority  group  members,  mostly  Ne- 
groes, who  constitute  almost  22  per  cent  of 
our  total  employment. 

Second  Fact — we  employ  and  recruit  not 
on  the  basis  of  race  or  religion  or  color,  but 
ability. 

Third  Fact — our  minority  group  employees 
are  of  proven  high  quality.  Minority  group 
members  now  hold  the  Postmastershlps  of 
the  three  largest  post  offices  In  the  United 
States — In  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Los  An- 
geles. 

Fourth  Fact — all  the  trends  in  minority 
group  employment  in  our  Department  are 
upward. 

In  virtually  every  major  city  in  America, 
our  percentage  of  minority  group  employ- 
ment exceeds  the  percentage  of  minority  peo- 
ple in  the  city's  population. 

Fifth  Fact — we  insist  that  those  who  con- 
tract with  the  Department  also  provide 
equal  employment  opportunity.  Our  contract 
compliance  program  is  sternly  enforced.  So 
far.  enforcement  of  regulations  requiring 
contractors  to  follow  equal  opportunity  Job 
policies  has  resulted  In  the  hiring  of  13.000 
minc'ity  group  employees  in  many  fields 
outside  the  Post  Office.  More  Importantly,  It 
has  helped  break  down  long  standing  pat- 
terms  of  discrimination  In  numerous  key  in- 
dvistries. 

Sixth  Fact — we  are  new  starting  new  pro- 
grams to  search  out  talent  where  it  may 
be  hidden,  and  to  find  ways  of  telling  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups  that  they  are  wanted 
and  they  are  welcome  in  the  postal  service. 
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One  of  the  finest  of  these  new  programs 
has  a  bureaucratic  name,  but  a  human  in- 
tent. 

It  is  called  the  Concentrated  Employment 
Program. 

Translated  into  English  that  means  we  are 
testing  a  way  of  finding  postal  work  for  the 
so-called  hard-core  uneiiiplo\able  Right  now 
such  a  test  is  being  conducted  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  200  persons  recruited  from  the 
ghetto  areas. 

Another  project  along  this  line  will  begin 
shortly  in  Oakland.  California,  and  others  will 
follow. 

Under  the  concentrated  employment  pro- 
gram, each  worker  receives  two  weeks  of  pre- 
appolntment  urlentallon  with  a  -small  .salary 
from  the  Libor  Department.  When  he  begins 
on-the-job  training  with  the  Postal  Service, 
the  apF>oimee  must  attend  two  hours  of 
school  each  work  day  outside  working  hours 
for  a  maximum  period  of  one  year,  or  earlier 
if  he  passes  the  Civil  Service  examination. 
We  are  also  providing  training  in  70  loca- 
tions for  veterans  about  to  be  discharged 
and  we  are  making  special  efforts  to  hire 
recent  service  veterans. 

In  addition,  our  summer  employment  pro- 
gr.un  is  aimed  primarily  at  young  people  irom 
families  with  income  at  the  poverty  level. 
Thus,  the  door  is  open. 
We   should    be   proud   and   satisfied. 
And  to  a  large  degree  we  arc. 
But  we  are  not  completely  satisfied. 
We  think  we  can  do  bett-cr. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  approved  this 
morning  our  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Plan  of  Action. 

The  Plan  has  one  b.\slc  philosophy — that 
old  patterns  will  not  Just  fade  away.  They 
must  be  attacked. 
So  we  are  moving  forward  aggressively. 
Today.  I  am  informing  every  postal  em- 
ployee that  no  discrimination  of  any  kind 
will  be  tolerated.  Together,  we  will  push 
hard,  both  where  we  h.ive  .ilready  broken 
through,  and  where  new  breakthroughs  are 
needed. 

Our  new  plan  of  action—based  on  our 
philosophy  of  equality  for  all  people — trans- 
lates into  hard  hitting  programs  which  light 
discrimination  and  strike  against  poverty. 
First.  I  have  designated  a  special  high  level 
task  force  t-o  survey  postal  installations  and 
assure  that  equal  opportunity  fully  and  truly 
exists  in  promotions  as  well  as  hiring.  These 
top  personnel  will  travel  over  the  nation  and 
will  effectively  assure  that  our  plans  become 
fact. 

Second.  I  am  intensifying  our  contract 
compliance  program.  We  are  hiring  23  addi- 
tional Contract  Compliance  Exmainers  to 
make  sure  all  our  contractors  are  meeting 
the  requirements  of  President  Johnson's 
Executive  Order  on  contractor  employment. 
Third,  since  there  is  a  post  office  in  every 
city  and  almost  every  village,  town,  and 
hamlet,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  assure  that 
national  leadership  in  racial  Justice  is  also 
brought  home  at  the  local  level. 

Therefore.  I  am  asking  all  our  postmasters 
to  contribute  their  influence  and  abilities 
to  Improving  equal  opportunity  in  their 
communities.  I  am  also  encouraging  them 
to  aid  as  community  leaders  in  helping  to 
eliminate  racial  or  cultural  bias  from  local 
school  systems  and  housing  arrangements. 

Postmasters  are  local  leaders.  Since  elimi- 
nation of  racial,  social,  and  economic  injus- 
tice is  one  of  our  major  problems,  these  are 
the  areas  where  their  leadership  can  be  most 
helpful. 

Since  big  cities  crystallize  this  problem,  I 
have  designated  postmasters  of  all  4,859  first- 
class  post  offices  as  deputy  equal  employment 
opportunity  officers.  They  will  have  special 
responsibilities,  and  they  will  report  directly 
to  our  Equal  Opportunity  division  in  Wash- 
ington. 

We  Intend  to  take  full  advantage  of  our 
postmasters'  places  as  leaders  In  their  com- 
munities. As  a  Federal  Agency.  It  Is  our  re- 


sponsibility to  work  in  accordance  with  Presi- 
dent Johnsons  policy  of  education.  Jobs  and 
housing  for  all  people  without  regard  to  race 
or   any   other   irrelevant   consideration. 

Fourth.  I  have  issued  an  order  to  begin 
prc-supe'rvisory  training  t)n  a  large  scale  to  all 
candidates  who  iire  eligible  for  promotion  to 
postal  supervisors.  I  have  also  directed  that 
maximum  encouragement  be  given  to  minor- 
ity group  employees  to  take  the  next  nation- 
wade  supervisory  promotion  examination. 
Tliis  will  t>e  given  in  the  fall,  and  a  special 
handbook  will  be  provided  lor  all  who  wish  to 
prepare  for  .i  supervisory  examination. 

I  will  require  all  po.st  offices  to  cooperate 
with  all  employee  organizations  or  commu- 
nity groups  who  are  willing  to  help  employees 
prep.ire  for  the  svipervisory  exsmiuatlon. 

In  the  same  vein,  post  offices  will  also  co- 
operate with  groups  preparing  job  seekers 
for  the  civil  service  lest  leading  to  posUil  em- 
ployment And  we  wrill  now  step  up  our  efforts 
to  recruit  in  the  neighborhoods — efforts 
which  have  been  successful  in  our  test  pro- 
granis. 

Finally,  we  will  take  u  number  of  detailed 
and  quite  specific  steps  to  make  our  Plan  of 
Action  a  meaningful  weapon  m  the  war 
against   poverty   and  discrimination. 

Tills  war  is  perh.ips  the  most  challenging 
that  has  ever  faced  America  I  intend  to 
wage  it  Willi  intensified  effort. 

For  this  war  touches  tlie  \ery  essence  of 
America.  As  President  Johnson  said,  "We 
shall  either  find  the  means  to  open  employ- 
ment to  all  of  our  workers — to  find  decent 
housing  for  all  of  our  cillzens — to  provide 
a  good  education  for  all  of  our  American 
children — or  we  shall  see  the  American  prom- 
ise spoiled  lor  each  of  them.  ' 

The  American  promise  has  for  200  years 
served  as  a  light  pointing  the  way. 

Today  I  have  described  two  steps  lu  pro- 
tect that  promise  and  that  light. 

I  have  done  all  that  I  can  within  the  law 
to  support  local  and  .Slate  law  enlorcement 
agencies  in  their  effort  to  control  and  regu- 
late the  possession  of  firearms,  and  ban  cer- 
tain lethal  weapons  from  unrestricted  pas- 
sage through  the  mail.  I  hoi)e  that  Congress 
acts  soon  on  effective  gun  control  legislation. 
Meanwhile,  this  Is  an  Interim  measure  that 
I  iielieve  will  assist  in  achieving  that  goal. 

And  I  have  taken  a  number  of  major  steps 
to  assure  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
.serves  the  nation,  not  only  as  an  effective 
channel  of  communication,  but  also  as  an 
instrument  of  social  Justice. 

May  I  end  by  promising  to  you.  that  this 
great  Department  of  government  will  do 
everything  possible  to  serve  the  American 
people  and  advance  the  American  dream. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Picsidenl 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  t-xecutive  .session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  befoie  the  Senate  messages 
irom  the  President  of  the  United  States 
subinittuig  sundn-  nominations,  which 
were  lefened  to  tlie  CommUtep  on  Armed 
Services. 

'For  nominations  this  day  icceived,  sec 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaninmous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Separation  of  Powers  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciaiy  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix)re.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  ines.sage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 

.sentaiives  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
leading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  'H.R.  16162 1  to  enable 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  to  apijrove  extension  of  certran 
loans,  guarantees,  and  insurance  in  con- 
nection with  exports  from  the  United 
States  in  order  to  improve  the  balance 
of  payments  and  foster  the  long-term 
commcicial  interests  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  it  reque.'^ted  the  con- 
curnnce  of  the  Senate. 


HOrSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  bill  'H.R.  16162)  to  enable  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
to  approve  extension  of  certain  loans, 
guarantees,  and  insurance  in  connection 
with  exports  from  the  United  States 
in  order  to  improve  the  balance  of  iiay- 
ments  and  foster  the  long-term  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  United  States,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  i-eports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Arrried  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  16703.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1232). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment : 

S.  3058.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  revise  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  and  administering 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1234). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  827.  A  bill  to  establish  a  nationwide 
system  of  trails,  and  for  other  purposes 
(kept.  No.   1233). 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Oom- 
mittee  on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  17104.  An  act  to  extend  untU  July 
15,  1969,  the  suspension  of  duty  on  electrodes 
for  use  In  producing  aluminum  (Rept.  No. 
1235).  

PREVENTION  OR  MINIMIZATION  OF 
INJURY  TO  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE- 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE— INDI- 
VIDUAL VIEWS  'S.  REPT.  NO.  1236  i 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  report 
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favorably,  with  amendments,  the  bill 
(H.R.  15979)  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
1,  1958,  in  order  to  prevent  or  minimize 
injury  to  fish  and  wildlife  from  the  use 
of  insecticides,  herbicides,  fungicides, 
and  pesticides,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  I  submit  a  report  thereon.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  be 
printed,  together  with  the  individual 
views  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  1  Mr.  Hart]  . 

The  ACTING  PRESEDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and  the 
bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and, 
without  objection,  the  report  will  be 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington, 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The  following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

PhUtp  Handler,  of  North  Carolina;  Harvey 
Brooks,  of  Massachusetts;  Norman  Hacker- 
man,  of  Texas;  Frederick  E.  Smith,  of  Mich- 
igan; R.  H.  Blng,  of  Wisconsin;  William  A. 
Fowler,  of  California;  Grover  Murray,  of 
Texas;  and  James  G.  March,  of  California,  to 
be  members  of  the  National  Science  Board, 
National  Science  Foundation;  and 

William  George  Aniyan,  of  North  Carolina; 
Max  Michael.  Jr.,  of  Florida;  and  George  Wil- 
liam Teuscher,  of  Illinois,  to  be  members  of 
the  Board  of  Regents,  National  Library  of 
Medicine,  Public  Health  Service. 

By  Mr,  CLARK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

James  D.  Templeton.  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

George  C.  Trevorrow.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Review. 

By  Mr  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Lynn  M.  Bartlett.  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Mr.  mOUYE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  report 
favorably  the  nominations  of  10  general 
officers  in  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps.  I 
ask  that  these  names  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  follows: 

Lt.  Gen.  Bruce  Palmer.  Jr..  Army  of  the 
United  States  i major  general.  U.S.  Army),  to 
be  assigned  to  positions  of  importance  and 
responsibility  designated  by  the  President, 
in  the  grade  of  general  while  so  serving; 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Edward  Kelly.  U.S.  Army; 
MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  Giles  StiUwell,  U.S.  Army; 
Maj.  Gen.  Walter  Thomas  Kerwin.  Jr..  Army 
of  the  United  States  i  brigadier  general.  U.S. 
Army);  and  MaJ.  Gen.  Donald  Vivian  Ben- 
nett. Army  of  the  United  States  i  brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army  I.  to  be  assigned  to  posi- 
tions of  importance  and  responsibility  des- 
ignated by  the  President,  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenants  general  while  so  serving; 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  Howard  York.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major  general.  U.S. 
Army  i .  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general; 

Lt.  Gen.  Berton  Everett  Spivy.  Jr  ,  Army 
of   the    United   States    (major   general,   U.S. 


Army),  to  be  aseigned  to  positions  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President.  In  the  grade  of  general  while 
so  serving; 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Pelham  Yarborough, 
U.S.  Army;  and  MaJ.  Gen.  John  Jarvls  Tol- 
son,  U.S.  Army,  to  be  assigned  to  positions 
of  imjxjrtance  and  responsibility  designated 
by  the  President,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenants 
general  while  so  serving;  and 

Lt.  Gen.  Ralph  K.  Rottet,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  on  the  retired  list. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, I  report  favorably  the  nominations 
of  422  ofiBcers  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  first  lieutenant  in  the  Army.  Since 
these  names  have  already  been  printed  in 
the  CoNGREssioN.AL  RECORD,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  informa- 
tion of  any  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Thomas  Abercromble,  and  sundry  other 
otBcers.  for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States. 


REPORT   ON   DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in 
the  Executive  Departments,  to  which 
was  referred  for  examination  and  rec- 
ommendation a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States,  dated  June  6,  1968. 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  lustorical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  piu-suant  to  law. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  COTTON   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MclNTYRE) : 

S.  3639.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Franklin  Pierce  National  Memo- 
rial Amphitheater;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    RIBICOFP    (for    Wmself.    Mr. 
Pe.^rson.  Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  B.^ker.  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Bocgs.  Mr. 
Brewster.  Mr.  Brooke.  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Case.  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Curtis.  Mr. 
DoMiNicK.    Mr.   Ervin.    Mr.   Fannin. 
Mr.     FrLBRiGHT.     Mr.     Griffin.     Mr. 
Gruening.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr    Harris. 
Mr.    Hatfield,    Mr,     Hollings,     Mr. 
Hruska.   Mr.   Javits,   Mr.   Jordan   of 
Idaho.    Mr.    Lausche,    Mr.    Long    of 
Missouri.    Mr.   McClellan,   Mr.    Mc- 
Gee.  Mr.  McGovERN.  Mr.  McIntyre, 
Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Mon- 
toya.    Mr.    Morse.    Mr.    Moss.    Mr. 
MuNDT,    Mr.    Murphy.    Mr.    Muskie, 
Mr.  NelsOaN.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr   Percy.  Mr. 
Proxmire,    Mr.    Prouty.    Mr.    Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Smathers.  Mr. 
Smith.   Mr.   Spong.   Mr    THfnMOND. 
Mr.  Typings,  and  Mr.  Yarborough)  : 
3.  3640.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission  to 
study  the  organization,  operation,  and  man- 
agement of  the  executive  brancti  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  recommend  changes  neces- 
sary or  desirable  in  the  interest  of  govern- 
mental    efficiency     and     economy;     to     the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when  he 


Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Moss,      Mr.      Lausche,      and      Mr. 

MUHPHY)  : 

S.  3641.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  Federal 
assistance  In  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion, alteration,  or  Improvement  of  air  car- 
rier and  general  purpose  airports,  airport 
terminals,  and  related  facllltlee.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (by  request)  : 

S.  3642.  A  bill  to  approve  Public  Law  9-189 
of  the  Territory  of  Guam,  entitled  "An  act 
to  add  chapter  6.  to  title  XXII,  to  amend 
sections  4004,  21000,  21002,  21003,  21201, 
21204,  21206,  21208.3  and  21214  of,  and  to 
repeal  section  21208.2  of.  the  Government 
Code  of  Guam,  relative  to  the  Guam  Power 
Authority,"  and  Public  Law  9-190  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam,  entitled  "An  act  to  add 
chapter  7  to  title  XXII  of  the  Government 
Code  of  Guam,  relative  to  Guam  Power  Au- 
thority Revenue  Bonds.";  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROOKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hart  i  : 

S.  3643.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  sale  and  delivery 
of  destructive  devices,  machtneguns,  short- 
barreled  shotguns,  and  short-barreled  rifles; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brooke  when  hr 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  3644.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nelson  A 
Paguyo.  M.D..  and  Ester  R.  Paguyo.  and  hi.s 
wife;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONRONEY  (by  request)  : 

S.  3645.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  plan  and  provide 
linancial  assistance  for  airport  development, 
and  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monroney  when 
he  introduced   the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  3646.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Au  Yeunp 
Keung  Keung.  Lam  Kam  Muk.  Mul  Yuen 
Cheung.  Tsang  Yan  Wo;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  GRUENING : 

S.  3647.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emilie 
Favila  Seno;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  3648.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment  of 
the  expense  of  preparing  and  transporting  to 
his  home  or  place  of  interment  the  remains  oi 
a  Federal  employee  who  dies  while  performini,' 
official  duties  in  Alaska  or  Hawaii,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gruening  when  he 
introduced  the  second  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear   under   a    separate    heading.) 


S.  3640— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
ESTABLISH  A  COMMISSION  ON 
REORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self, Senator  Pearson,  and  54  other  Sena- 
tors, I  introduce  the  Executive  Reorga- 
nization and  Management  Act  of  1968. 
Thlc  is  a  combination  of  the  best  features 
of  legislation  which  Senator  Pearson  and 
I  have  previously  sponsored. 

EarUer  this  year  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  held  7  days  of 
hearings  on  five  different  bills  relating 
to  the  problems  of  organization,  man- 
agement, and  coordination  in  the  execu- 
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live  branch.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
hearings  Senator  Pearson  and  I  reached 
agreement  on  the  present  legislation. 

In  brief,  the  bill  establishes  a  biparti- 
san eight-man  commission  to  conduct  a 
2-year  study  of  the  executive  branch  and 
make  recommendations  for  modernizing 
and  improving  its  operations.  The  com- 
mission will  focus  not  on  the  Koals  of  our 
Government,  for  these  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  President  and  Congress,  but 
on  how  the  executive  branch  functions  in 
carrying  out  the  policies  laid  down  by 
Congress. 

Oui-  measure  is  patterned  after  the  leg- 
islation creating  the  Hoover  Commissions 
of  1947  and  1953.  But  it  contains  one  im- 
ijortant  advance  over  those  laws — it  di- 
lects  the  commission  to  consider  criteria 
.md  procedures  for  the  establishment  of 
(iriorities  among  Federal  programs.  There 
is  a  growing  recognition  in  Congress  and 
ihroughout  the  comitry  of  the  need  to 
ovaluate  the  importance  of  our  many  pro- 
grams and  concentrate  our  efforts  where 
we  can  achieve  the  most  results  for  our 
dollars. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  another 
Hoover-type  Commission.  Thirteen  years 
iiave  passed  since  the  Nation  had  the 
benefits  of  its  report  on  the  organization 
;md  operation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  American  people  deserve  to 
.mow  how  efficiently  and  effectively  their 
Government  is  being  ruii  at  this  crucial 
time.  Our  Government,  unlike  private 
■  nterprise,  does  not  have  competition  to 
iceep  it  responsive  to  change  and  func- 
Lioning  properly.  So  from  time  to  time 
it  is  necessary  to  convene  a  group  of  our 
most  able  citizens  of  both  parties  to  re- 
\iew  the  structure  of  government  and 
make  recommendations  for  needed  re- 
forms. 

This  Commission  will  be  above  politics. 
Its  purpose  is  not  to  look  back  over  what 
has  been  done  in  the  past  13  years,  it  is 
to  look  forward  to  what  we  must  do  in 
the  coming  decade.  This  is  the  task  which 
.summons  the  leaders  of  a  great,  free 
nation. 

We  must  streamline  the  machinery  of 
government  if  it  is  to  be  capable  of  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  today  and  tomorrow. 
We  cannot  find  in  yesterday's  remedies 
the  answer  to  the  troubles  which  con- 
cern us  today. 

All  men  of  good  will  can  support  this 
effort  to  modernize  our  Government.  For 
all  of  us  must  realize  that  we  will  receive 
no  better  quality  government  than  we 
ourselves  provide. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3640)  to  establish  a  com- 
mission to  study  the  organization,  opera- 
tion and  management  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  to  recom- 
mend changes  necessary  or  desirable  in 
the  interest  of  governmental  efficiency 
and  economy,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ribi- 
coff. for  himself  and  other  Senators,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committeee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  3640 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion and  Management  Act  of   1968". 

FINDINGS    OF    FACT    AND    DECLARATION 
OF    POLICY 

SEC.  2(a)  The  Congress  declares  that  It  Is 
the  responsibility  of  the  President,  in  con- 
formance with  policy  set  forth  by  Congress. 
Ui  iidmlnister  the  executive  branch  effectively 
,ind  economically,  and  that  it  Is  the  Joint 
responsibility  of  the  President  und  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  an  executive  organization 
structure  which  will  permit  the  efficient  and 
economical  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed 
upon   the   President   by   the   Constitution. 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that  there  are  more 
than  one  luindred  imd  hfty  departments, 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  bureaus,  and 
other  organl^.ations  in  the  executive  branch 
engaged  in  performing  the  lunctions  of 
Government;  that  such  a  proliferation  of 
governmental  units  tends  to  produce  a  lack 
of  coordination  between  them  and  overlap- 
ping, conflict,  and  duplication  of  effort 
among  them;  that  the  Congress  and  the 
President  do  not  have  adequate  information 
and  techniques  to  determine  the  best  means 
of  improving  the  conduct  of  the  public  busi- 
ness m  so  many  governmental  establish- 
ments. 

(c)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that  in  order  to  promote  the  e!hcient 
management  and  improved  coordination  es- 
sential to  the  economical  administration  of 
governmental  services  and  to  assure  that 
program  exix-nditures  and  performance  are 
consistent  with  the  policies  establi.shed  by 
the  Congress,  a  commission  to  review  the 
organization,  operation,  and  management  of 
the  executive  branch  should  be  established. 

COMMISSION    ESTABLISHED 

Sec.  3  (a»  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  policy  set  forth  in  section  2  of  this  Act, 
there  is  hereby  established  a  Commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  on  the  Reor- 
ganization and  Management  of  the  Executive 
Branch  (referred  to  hereinafter  as  the 
"Commission").  The  Commission  shall  be 
com]X)f.ed  of  eight  members;  four  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  two 
from  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  two  from  private  life;  two  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
from  the  membership  of  the  Senate;  two 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  tlie  membership  of  the 
House  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its 
members. 

( b  I  Five  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  .\  vacancy  In  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Commission  shall  not  affect 
its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
mamier  in  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

( c )  Members  of  the  Commission  appointed 
from  private  life  shall  represent  equally  the 
majority  and  minority  parties;  with  respect 
to  members  of  the  Commission  appointed 
from  the  House  of  RepresenUitives  and  the 
Senate,  there  shall  be  a  Represenuitive  and 
a  Senator  from  the  majority  party  and  one 
each   from   the   minority   party. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed from  private  life  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  ,$100  per  diem  when 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
of  the  Commission.  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission who  are  Members  of  Congress  or 
officers  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  serve  without  compensation 
in  addition  to  that  received  for  their  services 
as  Members  of  Congress  or  officers  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  All  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence,    and     other     necessary     expenses 


actually  incurred  by  them  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  the  Commission. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  chapter  11.  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission appointed  from  private  life  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  special  Government 
employee. 

( f )  Members  of  the  Commission  appointed 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  continue  to 
serve  during  the  existence  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Any  member  of  the  Couunlsslon  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of  this  Act 
who,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  is  serv- 
ing as  a  Member  of  Congress,  may  continue 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Commission 
without  regard  to  whether  he  continues  to 
hold  office  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

DUTIES    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Commission  to — 

( 1  (  Analyze  and  assess  the  current  orga- 
nization, coordination  and  management  of 
the  executive  branch  and  recommend  ap- 
propriate actions,  modifications,  innovations 
find  reorganlzaltons  to  achieve  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  Consider,  evaluate,  and  make  recom- 
mendations regarding  criteria,  systems,  and 
procedures  for  improved  coordination  and 
cooperation  among  Federal  agencies  to  In- 
sure the  maximum  degree  of  consistency  In 
governmental  actions. 

(3)  Appraise  the  current  ftatus  of  admin- 
istrative management  In  the  executive  branch 
and  its  Individual  departments,  agencies,  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions.  Independent  es- 
tablishments and  other  organizations  with  a. 
view  to  proposing  reforms  and  new  proce- 
dures, techniques  and  facilities  which  will 
improve  the  conduct  of  Government  serv- 
ice; and 

(4)  Consider,  evaluate  and  make  recom- 
mendations regarding  criteria,  systems,  and 
procedures  for  the:  (a)  establishment  of 
priorities  among  Federal  programs:  (b)  con- 
solidation and  redirection  of  those  programs; 
and  (C)  reduction  or  elimination  of  those 
which  are  of  marginal  utility  or  which  are 
unnecessary. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  an  in- 
terim report  to  the  Congress  one  year  after 
the  date  of  Its  appointment  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  Comml,sslon  may  feel 
necessary  or  desirable  and  thall  complete 
its  study  and  investigation  no  later  than 
two  years  after  the  date  of  its  appointment. 
Within  sixty  days  after  the  completion  of 
such  study  and  investigation  the  Commis- 
sion shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
of  Its  findings  and  recommendations.  Upon 
the  transmission  of  such  report,  the  Com- 
mission shall  cease  to  exist. 

POWERS    or    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  5  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  the  Executive  Director  and  other  person- 
nel as  it  deems  advisable,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  .^3  of 
such  title  relating  to  classification  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  procure  tem- 
porary and  intermittent  services  of  experts 
and  consultants  to  the  same  extent  as  Is 
authorized  for  the  departments  by  section 
3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  but  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  $75  per  diem  for  in- 
dividuals. 

(C)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  the  Commission,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  or  member  thereof,  may 
hold  such  hearings;  act  at  such  times  and 
places;  administer  such  oaths;  and  require, 
by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  records,  corre- 
spondence, memorandums,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, as  the  Commission  or  such  subcom- 
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mltt*e  or  member  may  deem  advisable.  Sub- 
penas  may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  the  chair- 
man of  any  such  subcommittee,  or  any  dxily 
designated  member,  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  such  chairman,  or 
member.  The  provisions  of  sections  102  to  104. 
Inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.S.C. 
title  2.  sees.  192-194) ,  shall  apply  In  the  caM 
of  any  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with 
any  subpena  or  lo  testify  when  summoned 
under  authority  of  this  section. 

(d)  To  enter  Into  contracts  or  other  agree- 
ments with  Federal  agencies,  private  firms, 
institutions,  and  Individuals  for  the  conduct 
of  research  or  surveys. 

I  e)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  secure 
directly  from  any  executive  department,  bu- 
reau, agency,  board,  commission,  office,  inde- 
pendent establishment,  or  instrumentality, 
information,  suggestion,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics for  the  purpose  of  this  Act;  and  each 
such  department,  bureau,  agency,  board, 
commission,  office  Independent  establish- 
ment, or  instrumentality  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  furnish  on  a  nonreimbursable 
basis  such  information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  directly  to  the  Commis- 
sion, upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman  or 
Vice  Chairman. 

APPROPRIATIONS  ' 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission  such  sums 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act 

EXECtmVE    REFORM 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  !  Mr.  Ribicoff]  in  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  create  a  Hoover-type  Com- 
mission on  the  Reorganization  and  Man- 
agement of  the  Executive  Branch. 

As  my  colleague  observed,  this  legisla- 
tion is  the  product  of  extensive  hearings 
recently  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization.  It  reflects 
many  of  the  recommendations  brought 
forth  in  these  hearings  and  is  a  merger  of 
the  best  provisions  of  my  original  bill 
iS.  47 >  and  that  of  my  colleague  iS. 
2116)  which  formed  the  basis  for  the 
discussions  sponsored  by  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

The  new  bill,  which  we  hope  will  be 
reported  favorably  by  the  committee  in 
the  near  future,  calls  for  the  creation  of 
an  eight-man  bipartisan  commission, 
four  appointed  by  the  President,  two  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  two  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  This  composition  insures  the  SO- 
SO  balance  between  congressional  and 
Executive  representation  on  the  panel 
which  should  result  in  the  objective  re- 
view essential  for  the  development  of 
responsible  recommendations. 

In  the  13  years  since  the  last  Hoover 
Commission  submitted  its  report.  Fed- 
eral spending  has  more  thjui  doubled  and 
over  500.000  civilian  employees  have 
joined  the  payroll.  Growth,  by  and  of 
itself  is  not  necessarily  undesirable,  of 
course.  But  we  are  now  confronted  with 
such  a  mass  of  duplication  and  wasted 
effort,  that  some  clearing  of  the  under- 
brush is  essential.  For  example,  today 
there  are  approximately  33  Federal  agen- 
cies engaged  in  296  consumer  protection 
programs.  Thirty  separate  programs  are 
involved  in  teacher  training  activities, 
nine  deal  with  job  recruitment,  while  at 
least  five  subsidize  on-the-job  training 
projects. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  critical  times. 


The  needs  of  our  citizens  are  many  and 
urgent.  Waste  and  inefSciency  can  no 
longer  be  tolerated.  Good  programs  wUl 
have  to  be  made  better  and  poor  pro- 
grams will  have  to  be  eliminated  if  our 
Government  is  to  be  able  to  solve  the 
many  serious  problems  this  country  faces. 
If  we  are  to  fulfill  our  historic  role  as 
agents  for  effective  government,  we 
.simply  must  be  given  more  comprehen- 
sive information  on  how  best  to  restruc- 
ture the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

The  bill  introduced  today  will  not 
solve  all  the  problems  of  poor  manage- 
ment and  organization  that  are  crippling 
the  Federal  Government.  It  will  not  re- 
make the  bureaucracy  overnight.  But  it 
should  provide  some  badly  needed  guide- 
lines on  where  and  how  reorganization 
might  be  most  effectively  undertaken. 

Too  much  time  has  already  passed 
since  the  last  thorough  study  of  the  bu- 
i-eaucracy  was  made.  We  must  begin  a 
new  overhaul  today  If  we  are  to  be 
equipped  to  meet  the  heavy  responsibil- 
ities of  the  future. 


S.  3641— AIRPORT  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1968  INTRODUCED— 
URGENT  NEED  FOR  TRUST  FUND 
CITED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  Moss.  I  have 
introduced  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill,  the  Federal  Airport  Development 
Act  of  1968. 

The  dommant  features  of  the  measure 
would  establish  an  airport  development 
trust  fund  which  would  be  supported  by 
special  taxes  of  2  percent  on  domestic 
air  passenger  tickets  and  $2  per  passenger 
in  foreign  air  transportation  on  flights 
originating  at  U.S.  airports.  Although 
the  trust-funded  program  would  func- 
tion without  general  tax  revenues,  the 
legislation  does  not  preclude  such  ap- 
propriations. In  fact,  the  measure  con- 
templates continuation  of  the  existing 
Federal-aid  airport  program  with  some 
expenditure  authorizations.  But  I  visu- 
alize the  FAAP — general  treasury  fi- 
nanced— as  being  limited  essentially  to 
aid  for  small  economic  development  air- 
ports. The  proposed  trust-funded  pro- 
gram would  be  for  the  development  of 
a  better  air  carrier  and  general  purpose 
airport  system. 

Congress  has  been  asked  to  recognize 
that  the  existing  system  of  air  carrier 
and  public  use  airports  and  airport 
terminal  and  access  facilities  within  the 
United  States  is  rapidly  becoming  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  present  and  future 
needs  for  civil  aviation  operations. 

Congress  also  should  declare  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  responsibility 
to  plan,  encourage,  and  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  system  of  airports  ade- 
quate to  meet  our  civil  aviation,  postal 
service,  and  national  defense  needs. 
There  seems  to  us  to  be  ample  evidence 
that  Congress  should  realize  that  finan- 
cial assistance  beyond  that  provided  un- 
der existing  laws  is  necessary  to  assure  an 
adequate  system  of  air  carrier  and  public 
use  airports  and  air  terminals  and  related 
facilities. 

To  those  ends,  we  propose  that  the 
costs  of  providing  and  maintaining  such 
airports  and  facilities  should,  insofar  as 


is  practicable,  be  borne  in  the  main  by 
airport  operators  and  the  users  of  such 
airports.  Thus,  the  base  of  financing 
would  shift  from  Treasury  general  funds 
to  reliance  principally  on  user  tax  in- 
come and  trust  fund  management. 

I  emphasize  that  the  term  "air  car- 
rier airport,"  as  used  in  our  proposed 
legislation,  means  any  air  traffic  hub  or 
nonhub  receiving  scheduled  service  by 
an  air  carrier  or  air  carriers  certificated 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  The  term 
does  not  contemplate  or  imply  segrega- 
tion of  any  public  use.  Federal-aided 
airport  for  air  carrier  utilization  only. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  in  total 
reliance  on  annual  appropriations  from 
the  Treasury  general  fund  for  Federal 
aid  to  airport  development,  other  than 
for  the  small  so-called  community  eco- 
nomic development  airfields.  And,  cer- 
tainly, I  am  opposed  to  levying  new 
aviation  user  taxes  predicated  on  their 
use  for  airports  and  airways  develop- 
ment purposes,  only  to  have  them  com- 
mingled in  the  Treasury'  general  funds. 
As  was  done  when  highway  user  taxes 
were  imposed,  we  should  provide  that 
aviation  user  taxes  be  deposited  in  and 
administered  under  the  trust  fund  ar- 
rangement to  serve  the  purposes  foi' 
wh:ch  levied  and  collected. 

The  administration  has  proposed  a 
program  predicated  on  user  taxes  for 
aiiTX)rt  and  airways  development,  but 
without  a  trust  fund  arrangement.  That 
proposal  is  in  legislative  form  and  is 
scheduled  for  consideration  in  hearings 
beginning  June  18  in  the  Commerce 
Committee's  Aviation  Subcommittee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney].  That  subcommittee 
held  hearings  last  fall  on  the  aii-ports 
and  airways  problems  and  issued  tenta- 
tive recommendations  that  a  system  of 
user  taxes  and  a  trust  fund  arrange- 
ment be  established  by  law  as  the  core 
of  a  program  for  solution  of  the  critical 
airports  and  airways  situation. 

I  believe  in  the  validity  of  that  tenta- 
tive report  issued  by  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee earlier  this  year  on  the  basis 
of  its  findings  during  the  1967  hearings. 
The  air  carrier  industry  is  almost  unani- 
mous. I  am  told  in  endorsing  most  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Through  the  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation, the  scheduled  carriers  are  on 
the  record  with  their  views,  as  are  most 
other  segments  of  the  aviation  industry. 
Spokesmen  for  the  administration  like- 
wise are  on  the  record  of  the  general 
hearings.  But  now  there  is  to  be  a  round 
of  hearings  on  specific  legislation. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
best  specific  recommendations  for  a  pro- 
gram of  airport  development  through 
the  user  tax-trust  fund  arrangement 
have  been  those  proposed  en  behalf  of 
the  air  carrier  industry  by  Stuart  G.  Tip- 
ton, president  of  the  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation. Those  recommendations  are 
well  represented  in  the  provisions  of  the 
measure  introduced  today,  but  include 
provisions  also  recommended  by  numer- 
ous other  competent  sourcfs. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  the  idpas  for 
legislation  embraced  in  this  measure 
should  be  available  to  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee and  the  full  Commerce  Com- 
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mittee  at  the  time  of  the  hearings.  They 
merit  consideration,  as  do  the  admin- 
istration proposals  and  numerous  cogent 
and  pertinent  concepts  espoused  by  the 
chairmen  and  members  of  both  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee. 

I  have  confidence  that  there  will 
emerge  from  the  subcommittee  chaired 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney]  and  the  parent  Commerce 
Committee  headed  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson]  a  comprehensive  legislative 
solution  to  the  serious  airports  and  air- 
ways system  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  brief  outline  of  the  provisions 
of  the  proposed  Federal  Airport  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1968,  introduced  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
was  ordered  to  Ije  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Airport  Development  Act  of  1968 
Outline  of  Provisions 

1.  Establishes  an  Airport  Development 
Trust  Fund  administered  by  the  Secretary 
uf  Transportation. 

2.  Fund  would  be  supported  by  special 
taxes  of  2%  on  domestic  passenger  tickets 
.md  $2  per  passenger  in  foreign  air  trans- 
portation. While  the  trust-funded  program 
would  function  without  general  tax  revenues. 
it  does  not  preclude  such  appropriations. 

3.  Fund  would  be  used: 

(a)  primarily  for  contracts  of  up  to  40 
years  in  lengtli  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation with  local  airport  sponsors  to  piy 
up  to  75';  of  the  principal  and  interest  of 
local  airport  bonds  for  airfield  and  terminal 
projects;  and  or, 

(b)  to  guarantee  the  full  amount  of  such 
local  bonds;  and  or, 

(c)  to  purchase  local  airport  bonds  for  re- 
sale; and. 

(d)  to  make  short-term  loans  for  advance 
planning  and  land  acquisition. 

4.  Funds  would  be  available  to; 

(a)  all  airports  Eer^•ed  by  air  carriers; 

(b)  general  aviation  airports  designed  to 
relieve  congestion  at  major  airports. 

5.  Contemplates  continuation  and  exten- 
sion of  authorization  of  FAAP  program  con- 
tinuance for  small  economic  development  air- 
ports and  for  general  aviation  airports. 

6.  Tax  revenues  of  $109  million  could  be 
realized  In  FY  1969  and  would  support  issu- 
ance of  $1,950,000,000  In  local  airport  bonds 
the  first  vear.  if  enacted  promptly. 

7.  Congre.<=s  each  year,  through  appropria- 
tion acts  covering  FY  1969  and  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  malie  the  ex- 
penditures to  meet  the  obligations  Incurred 

The  program  is  proposed  as  a  means  of 
generating  large  amounts  of  capital  to  meet 
the  nation's  most  immediate  major  airport 
construction  requirements  without  any  bur- 
den on  the  general  taxpayer  and  without 
unduly  burdening  airline  passengers  The 
provision  In  Sec.  3(b)  for  federal  contracts 
to  pay  a  portion  of  local  debt  service  costs  Is 
based  on  Sec.  10  of  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1410).  The  trust 
fund  feature  is  patterned  in  part  on  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  (see  23  U.S.C.  120. 
note) 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senate  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  bill  just  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  contem- 
plates establishing  a  trust  fund,  similar 
to  the  trust  fund  under  which  highways 
are  built,  for  the  construction  of  airport 
expansion  and  new  facilities? 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  understanding 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  what  is  the  tax 
that  would  be  imposed  upon  the  cost  of 
the  ticket? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Two  percent  on 
domestic  passenger  tickets  and  $2  per 
passenger  on  foreign  air  transportation 
at  airports  where  tht  passenger  would 
originate  his  trip  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  assume  that  the 
Senator  anticipates  that  the  future  will 
demand  larger  airports  and  more  air- 
ports, and  that  instead  of  paying  for 
their  construction  out  of  the  general 
fund,  the  users  of  the  airports  should 
share  the  major  part  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  correct. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  our  highway  pro- 
gram in  this  country,  we  had  no  trust 
fund.  We  came,  of  course,  to  1956,  when 
we  needed  an  interstate  system,  and  we 
went  to  the  trust  fund  for  our  road  de- 
velopment. 

The  same  situation  now  exists  with  re- 
spect to  airports.  Our  aiiTJorts  are  inade- 
quate and  antiquated,  and  we  need  a  very 
dynamic  program ;  and  I  believe  the  users 
should  pay  the  major  portion  of  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  al- 
low me  to  become  a  cosponsor  of  the 
measure? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  gratified  to 
liave  the  cosponsorship  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3641 »  to  provide  additional 
Federal  assistance  in  connection  with  the 
construction,  alteration,  or  improvement 
of  air  carrier  and  general  purpose  air- 
ports, airport  terminals,  and  related 
facilities,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Randolph  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators ) .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 


S.  3643— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
TO  PROHIBIT  THE  SALE  AND 
DELIVERY  OF  DESTRUCTIVE  DE- 
VICES. MACHINEGU'NS.  SHORT- 
BARRELED  SHOTGUNS.  AND 
SHORT-BARRELED  RIFLES 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  na- 
tional registration  of  firearms.  The 
measure  was  de.signed  to  supplement  and 
strengthen  both  our  existing  gun  control 
laws  and  the  recently  passed  legislation 
awaiting  the  sig.nature  of  the  President, 
as  well  as  the  additional  legislation  I  hope 
we  will  soon  approve. 

With  the  same  sense  of  urgency.  I  rise 
today  to  offer  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senator  Hart  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale 
to  private  parties  of  destructive  devices, 
machineguns.  short-barreled  shotguns, 
and  short-barreled  rifles.  There  is  no 
conceivable  reason  why  such  weapons 
should  be  sold  to  private  parties.  Destruc- 
tive devices  have  been  defined  to  include 
"any  explo.sive.  incendiary,  or  poison  gas 
bombs,  grenade,  mine,  rocket,  or  similar 
device:  and  any  type  of  weapon  which 
will  or  is  designed  to  or  may  readily  be 
converted  to  expel  a  projectile  by  the  ac- 
tion of  any  explosive  and  liaving  any 
barrel  with  a  bore  of  one -half  inch  or 


more  in  diameter."  They  aie  obviously 
weapons  of  war,  not  s oitable  for  personal 
use. 

At  the  pre.sent  time,  weapons  of  this 
description  can  be  pui  chased  by  a  privat* 
citizen  with  no  significant  controls  what- 
soever, and  with  no  effective  provision 
that  the  purchase  be  reported  to  the  ap- 
propriate law-enforcement  officers. 

The  omnibus  ciime  control  bill,  which 
was  recently  considered  by  this  body  and 
which  is  now  awaiting  the  President's 
signature,  provides  that  destructive  de- 
vices can  be  sold  to  anyone  who  obtains 
a  sworn  .statement  from  his  local  law- 
enfoicement  officer  that  there  is  no  law 
against  his  possession  of  such  weapons, 
and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  weapon  will  be  used  for  unlaw- 
ful purposes.  Conceivably  an  individual 
could  even  acquire  a  nuclear  weapon 
under  so  broad  a  provision. 

Mr.  President,  I  fail  to  see  any  con- 
vincing reason  for  permitting  the  sale  of 
such  weapons  to  private  parties. 

Destructive  devices  have  no  reasonable 
u.se  for  sport  or  recreation.  They  are  en- 
tirely inappropriate  to  hou.sohold  protec- 
tion. They  should  simply  be  removed  from 
the  market.  Therefore,  m  anticipation 
that  the  recently  passed  title  IV  will  be- 
come law.  I  introduce  again  today  a  bill 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  destructive  devices 
to  individuals.  I  hope  and  believe  that 
when  the  Senate  has  had  a  fuller  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  merits  of  this  pro- 
posal it  will  receive  the  strong  endorse- 
ment of  this  body  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  sent  the  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3643)  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  .sale 
and  delivery  of  destructive  deuces. 
machineguns,  short-barreled  .shotguns, 
and  short-barreled  rifles,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Brooke,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Hart. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

S.  3643 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Congress  hereby  finds  that  destructive  de- 
vices (as  defined  in  title  18.  United  States 
Code),  machineguns.  short-barreled  sliot- 
guns.  and  short-barreled  rifles  are  primarily 
weapons  of  war  which  have  no  appropriate 
use  as  instruments  of  sport,  recreation  or 
personal  defense;  that  intrastate  commerce 
in  such  devices  and  weapons  affects  the  flow 
of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  such 
devices  and  weapons;  and  that  therefore  It 
is  necessary  to  regulate  all  commerce  in  such 
devices  and  weapons. 

Sec.  2.  (ai  section  922(b)(4)  of  title  18. 
United  States  CMle,  is  amended  to  read  as 


follows: 

•(4)  to  any  person  any  destructive  device. 
machinegun  ( as  defined  in  section  5848  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954).  short- 
barreled  shotgun,  or  short-barreled  rifle." 

(b)  Section  922(b)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence;  "Paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  research 
organization  designated  by  the  Secretary" 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
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shall  become  effective  30  days  after  the  date 
of  its  enactment. 


S.  3645— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
BE  KNOWN  AS  THE  AIRPORT  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  OF  1968 — NOTICE 
OF  HEARINGS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  by  request  and  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  plan  and  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  airport  de- 
velopment and  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter  from 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Alan  S. 
Boyd  to  the  Vice  President  transmitting 
this  proposed  bill,  together  with  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  and  section-by-section 
analysis  .will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  I S.  3645 1  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  plan  and 
provide  financial  assistance  for  airport 
development,  and  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Monroney,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  section-by-section 
analysis,  presented  by  Mr.  Monroney, 
are  as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  Transport.^tion, 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Hitmphrey. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  proposed  bill  "To  .luthorlze  the 
Secretary'  of  Transportation  to  plan  and  pro- 
vide flnanclal  .issistance  for  airport  develop- 
ment, and  other  purposes",  together  with  a 
section-by-section  analysis. 

This  proposed  bill  would  chart  a  new 
cour.se  for  Federal  assistance  to  .ilrpwrt  de- 
velopment. It  would  authorize  direct  loans 
for  development  of  airports  which  are  po- 
tentially nable  but  for  which  loans  In  the 
private  market  cannot  be  obtained  on  reason- 
able terms.  The  loans  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  would  be  limited  to  $1,000,000,000. 

To  assist  development  of  airpwrts  served 
by  local  service  carriers  receiving  operating 
subsidy  from  the  Ch-il  .■\eronautics  Board, 
the  bill  would  authorize  grants  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  projects  attributable  to 
service  by  the  subsidized  carrier.  As  a  condi- 
tion to  a  grant,  the  Secretary  would  have  to 
And.  after  consultation  with  the  Board,  that 
the  cost  of  the  project  did  not  exceed  the 
value  of  the  service  to  be  provided. 

All  of  the  proposed  Federal  assistance 
would  be  available  only  for  development 
projects  related  to  landing  areas  and  safety 
f.aclUties.  It  would  not  be  available  for  ter- 
minal, hangar,  parking,  and  other  passenger 
service  or  industrial  ptu-poses. 

The  Dill  would  require  the  Secretary  to  pre- 
pare, within  two  years,  and  revise  at  least 
every  two  years  thereafter,  a  plan  for  the  Na- 
tional Airp>ort  System.  The  plan  must  set 
forth  for  at  least  a  ten-year  period  the  type 
and  estimated  cost  of  all  airport  development 
required  to  meet  the  needs  for  airport  facil- 
ities In  locations  served  by  air  carriers,  for 
the  national  defense  and  postal  service,  and 
for  the  economic  development  objectives  of 
the  States  and  their  subdivisions. 

The  growth  in  aviation  activity,  both  air 
carrier  and  general  aviation,  will  continue 
to  create  a  demand  for  expanded  airport 
facilities.  The  Federal  Goverrunent  has  a 
substantial  interest  in  the  orderly  develop- 


ment of  our  Nation's  airports,  but  this  Fed- 
eral Interest  should  not  be  considered  over- 
riding. Our  civil  airports  are  owned  and 
operated  by  State  and  local  governments  or 
by  private  individuals.  They  are  used  by  pri- 
vately-owned common  carriers,  by  private 
corporations,  and  by  private  individuals. 
They  are  financed  largely  by  these  users  and 
by  the  communities  served.  The  interests  and 
resporuslbilities  of  these  groups  must  be 
recognized  in  our  policies  and  our  planning. 

The  aviation  industry  has  reached  a  new 
stage  of  maturity.  The  evidence  Is  clear  that 
Federal  grant  assistance  is  no  longer  re- 
quired at  most  airports.  With  few  excep- 
tions, the  direct  users  of  an  airport  are  finan- 
cially capable  of  bearing  the  full  costs  of 
development  and  operation.  Certainly,  the 
unsubsldized  airlines  are  capable  as  a  regu- 
lated Industry,  of  bearing  the  full  costs  of 
their  operations.  Today,  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  expenses  of  the  scheduled  airlines 
are  attributable  to  airport  landing  fees. 

Very  few  general  aviation  airports  charge 
any  landing  fee  at  all.  The  impact  of  a 
modest  fee  sufficient  to  develop  and  support 
these  airports  would  be  negligible  in  most 
cases. 

A  reasonable  system  of  charges  should  pro- 
vide communities  sufficient  revenues  to  at- 
tract private  financing  of  needed  airport  de- 
velopment. There  are.  however,  special  cases 
where  Federal  flnanclal  assistance  must  be 
continued  and  the  proposed  bill  would  do 
this. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  President's 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Alan  S.  Boyd. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  op  a  Bill  To 
Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion To  Plan  and  Provide  Financial  As- 
sistance FOR  .\iRPORT  Development,  and 
Other  Purposes 

Section  1.  Short  Title.  This  section  cites 
the  Act  as  the  "Airport  Development  Act  of 
1968". 

Section  2.  Declaration  of  Purpose.  This  sec- 
tion sets  forth  the  finding  of  Congress  that. 
while  most  airport  development  can  be  ac- 
complished through  private  financing,  there 
is  a  need  for  more  extensive  planning  for 
future  airport  faculties  and  the  provision  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  where  private 
capital  is  not  available  on  reasonable  terms. 

Section  3.  Airport  Loans.  This  section  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  purchase  securities 
or  make  loans  for  projects  for  the  construc- 
tion of  landing  areas  and  other  facilities  and 
interests  in  land  necessary  to  the  operation 
of  aircraft.  The  loans  are  subject  to  certain 
findings,  the  most  important  of  which.  Is 
that  the  project  cannot  be  financed  on  rea- 
sonable terms  without  Federal  assistance.  It 
Is  contemplated  that  loans  would  be  made  for 
all  or  part  of  the  project  costs,  depending 
upon  whether  private  financing  or  grants 
were  available  for  any  part  of  the  costs.  Se- 
curities purchased  or  loans  made  could  not 
exceed  30  years  maturity,  and  would  bear  In- 
terest at  current  Treasury  rates.  Total  loans 
outstanding  could  not  exceed  $1  billion. 

Section  4.  Grants  to  Airports  Served  by 
Local  Service  Carriers.  This  section  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  make  grants  for  air- 
port development  at  those  airports  at  which 
the  only  certificated  service  is  provided  by 
airlines  receiving  operating  subsidy  from  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Grants  may  be  made 
only  for  projects  attributable  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  certificated  carrier,  and  only 
where  the  Secretary  finds,  after  consultation 
with  the  Board,  that  the  cost  of  the  project 
does  not  substantially  exceed  the  value  of 
the  service  to  be  provided  by  the  carrier.  The 
Federal  share  may  not  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  project  cost.  The  total  grant  authoriza- 
tion is  $100  million.  If  the  demand  exceeds 


funds  available,  the  Secretary  must  appor- 
tion funds,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
relative  effect  of  each  project  on  the  air 
transf>ortatlon  service  available  to  the  locality 
served,  and  the  need  to  develop  a  balanced 
alrpwrt  system. 

Section  5.  Advances  of  Funds.  This  section 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  advance  funds 
to  an  airport  eligible  for  assistance  under 
sections  3  or  4  for  the  purpKJse  of  preparing 
plans  and  specifications,  and  taking  other  ac- 
tions preliminary  to  construction.  Including 
the  acquisition  of  land  and  Interests  therein. 

Section  6.  National  Airport  System  Plan- 
ning. This  section  directs  the  Secretary  to 
prepare,  periodically  revise,  and  report  prog- 
ress on  a  plan  for  the  National  Airport  Sys- 
tem which  extends  for  at  least  ten  years;  in- 
cludes all  types  of  development  required  for 
cargo,  passenger,  and  aircraft  handling;  and 
covers  all  airport  development  needed  In  lo- 
cations served  by  air  carriers,  for  the  special 
needs  of  national  defense  and  the  postal 
service,  and  to  carry  out  the  economic  de- 
velopment objectives  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Section  7.  Separate  Fund.  This  section  e?- 
tablishes  a  separate  fund  in  the  Treasury  lur 
the  purpose  of  financing  the  loan  program 
authorized  by  section  3.  The  initial  capitali- 
zation of  the  fund  will  be  made  by  appropri- 
ations. The  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation Charter  Act  is  amended  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  establish  trusts  with  the 
FT^IA  for  the  resale  of  obligations  acquired 
under  the  loan  program.  All  expenses  associ- 
ated with  the  administration  of  section  3  will 
be  paid  from  the  fund. 

Section  8.  Definitions.  This  section  defines 
the  terms  "landing  areas",  "public  agency'  , 
and  "Secretary"  for  the  purpose  of  their 
use  in  the  Act. 

Section  9.  i4pproprtafi07is.  This  section  au- 
thorizes appropriations  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  Act. 

Section  10.  Effective  Date.  The  Act  is  to  be- 
come effective  July  1,  1969. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  would  authorize  direct  loans  for 
landing  area  and  safety  facility  develop- 
ment in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  SI  bil- 
lion. In  addition  there  would  be  author- 
ized SI 00  million  for  30-percent  match- 
ing grants  at  those  airports  served  ex- 
clusively by  local  service  carriers. 

The  need  for  a  new  Federal  airport  as- 
sistance program  is  unquestioned  and  j.s 
amply  documented  not  only  by  the  Sec- 
retary's letter,  but  also  by  the  interim 
report  issued  by  the  Aviation  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
last  January.  I  introduce  this  bill  so  that 
it  can  be  considered,  along  with  other 
proposals  for  airport  development  dur- 
ing the  hearings  I  have  scheduled  for 
Tuesday,  June  18. 
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S.  3648— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AUTHORIZE  THE  PAYMENT  OF 
EXPENSES  OF  TRANSPORTING 
BODIES  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 
FROM  ALASKA  AND  HAWAII  TO 
THEIR  FORMER  HOMES 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  payment  of  the  expenses 
of  preparing  and  transporting  to  his 
home  or  place  of  interment  the  remains 
of  a  Federal  employee  who  dies  while 
performing  ofBcial  duties  in  Alaska  or 
Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  bill  is  introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  The 
Secretary  has  indicated  in  his  request 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  that  up 


until  the  time  that  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
became  States,  the  act  of  July  8,  1940— 
now  codified  in  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  at  section  5742— authorized 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  preparing 
and  transporting  to  his  former  home  or 
place  of  interment  the  remains  of  a  Fed- 
eral employee  who  died  while  performing 
official  duties  in  Alaska  or  Hawaii,  and 
tlie  expenses  of  transporting  his  family 
and  household  effects  to  his  former  home. 
However,  the  change  in  political  status 
of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  from  territories  to 
States  had  the  effect  of  canceling  the 
authority,  because  the  authorizing  pro- 
visions contained  the  geographical  de- 
scription of  "a  TeiTitory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,"  and,  therefore,  ex- 
cluded Alaska  and  Hawaii  when  they 
became  States.  The  pui-pose  of  this  pro- 
ix)sed  legislation  is  to  restore  applicabil- 
ity to  employees  dying  in  those  two 
States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter dated  May  13.  1968,  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  from  the  Secretary  of 
Ti-ansportation  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3648)  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  the  expense  of  preparing 
and  transporting:  to  his  home  or  place  of 
interment  the  remains  of  a  Federal  em- 
iJloyee  who  dies  while  performing  official 
duties  in  Alaska  or  Hawaii,  and  for  other 
purposes  introduced  by  Mr.  Gruening, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Gruening, 
is  as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Washington.  DC,  May  13.  1968. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
of  a  bill  "To  authorize  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  preparing  and  transporting  to 
Ills  home  or  place  of  interment  the  remains 
of  a  Federal  employee  who  dies  while  per- 
forming official  duties  in  Alaska  or  Hawaii, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

It  is  recommended  that  it  be  enacted  by 
the  Congress. 

Up  until  the  time  that  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
became  SU\tes.  the  Act  of  July  8.  1940  (now 
codified  in  Title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
as  section  5742)  authorized  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  preparing  and  transporting  to 
his  former  home  or  place  of  interment  the 
remains  of  .i  Federal  employee  who  died 
whUe  performing  official  duties  in  AJaska 
.ind  Hawau.  and  the  expenses  of  transport- 
ing his  family  and  household  effects  to  his 
former  home.  However,  the  change  in  po- 
litical status  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  from  Ter- 
ritories to  States  had  the  effect  of  canceling 
the  authority,  because  the  authorizing  pro- 
visions contained  the  geographical  descrip- 
tion of  "a  Territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States",  and,  therefore,  excluded 
.Alaska  and  Hawaii  when  they  became  SUites. 
The  purpose  of  this  proposal  Is  to  restore  ap- 
plicability to  employees  dying  in  those  two 
States. 

The  authority  to  pay  a  third  category  of 
expenses,  transportation  of  the  remains  of 
dependents  of  employees  stationed  in  Alaska 
or  Hawaii  to  their  former  home,  was  added  to 
the  1940  Act  by  section  7(b)  of  the  .-Vet  of 
July  15.  1954.  This  authority  was  not  affected 


when  Alaska  and  HawaU  became  States,  be- 
cause the  1954  amendment  contained  the 
geographical  description  of  "a  place  outside 
the  continental  United  States  or  in  Alaska". 
Thus,  since  enactment  ol  the  Act  of  July  15. 
1954.  we  have  had  the  inconsistent  situation 
where  the  remains  of  a  dependent  of  an  em- 
ployee stationed  in  Alaska  or  HawaU  can  be 
returned  at  Government  expense,  but  the  re- 
mains of   the   employee  cannot   be. 

This  bill  is  motivated  by  geography  not 
political  suitus.  It  does  not  involve  special 
legislative  tre.itment  for  Alaska  .md  Haw.iil. 
It  does  involve  recognition  of  geographical 
factors  which  the  conferring  of  political 
status  could  not  change  and  which  pose 
special  problems  in  the  recruitment  of  per- 
.sonnel  lor  the  conduct  of  federal  activities  in 
these  areas. 

As  evidence  of  the  very  practical  distinc- 
tions   poised    by    the    geographic    location    of 
Hawaii  and  Alaska,  which  the  Congress  con- 
tinues to  recognize  in  other  statutes,  section 
5722  of  Title  5,  United  States  Code  (original- 
ly enacted  as  section  7  ol  the  Administrative 
Expenses   Act   of    1946).   may   be  cited.   This 
section  provides  tliat  an  employee  cannot  be 
sent  to  posts  outside  the  continental  limits  of 
the    United    St.ites    ( including    Hawaii    and 
Alaska)    at   Government  expense   unless   he 
signs  an   agreement   to   remain   there   for  at 
least   twelve    months    (the   Federal    Aviation 
Administration   usually   requires  a   two-year 
tour  in  .M.iska  and  Hawaii).  If  the  employee 
breaches   this   agreement,   he   is  indebted   to 
the  Government  for  the  cost  of  traiisporta- 
tion  to  the  post  of  assignment.  Further,  this 
section  requires  an  agency  to  refjrn  the  em- 
ployee,   his    family,    and    his    effects    to    his 
actual  place  of  residence  after  not  less  than 
one  nor  more  than  three  years  of  service  (un- 
less the  employee  agrees  to  an  extended  tour) . 
Finally,  the  .--ection  permits  an  agency  to  re- 
turn an  employee  and  his  family  to  his  place 
of   residence   prior   to   the  expiration   of   the 
original    agreement    if   his   separation    is    for 
reasons  beyond  the  control  of  the  employee 
The    Comptroller    General    has    construed 
this   latter   provLsion    to   permit   the   return 
of  dependents  of  u  deceased  employee  since 
death  was.  obviously,  beyond  the  control  of 
the  employee    (40  Comp.  Gen.   196).  In  the 
same  opinion,  however,  the  Comptroller  held 
that  the  section  did  not  authorize  the  return 
of  the  employee's  remains.  He  reasoned  that 
the  Act  of  Jtily  8.  1940.  which  related  to  re- 
turn   of    remains   of    employees    (but    upon 
statehood  became  inapplicable  to  Alaska  and 
Hawaii)   was  exclusive  authority  and.  there- 
fore,  that   the  .Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of   1946  applied  only  to  living  persons.  It  is 
this   decision   which   motivates  the   amend- 
ment enclosed  herewith. 

.i^s  the  law  now  stands,  if  an  employee  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  lor  ex- 
ample, should  serve  two  years  in  Alaska  or 
Hawau,  that  agency  would  be  obligated  by 
statute  and  contract  to  return  the  employee, 
his  dependents,  and  his  effects  to  his  place 
of  residence  In  one  of  the  other  49  states. 
However,  should  the  same  employee  die  after 
completion  of  two  years  service  in  Alaska  or 
Hawaii  but  before  commencing  travel  to  his 
place  of  residence,  the  agency  could  not  re- 
turn his  remains,  although  it  could  return 
Ills  dependents  and  his  household  effects. 
Finally,  and  to  complete  the  inconsistency, 
if  a  dependent  of  an  employee  dies  at  .-uiy 
time  during  the  employee's  service  in  Alaska 
or  Hawaii,  the  agency  could  return  the  de- 
pendent's remains.  For  these  reasons,  we 
earnestly  recommend  Congress'  early  and 
favorable  consideration  of  this  corrective 
legislation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  h.as  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 

Alan  S.  Boyd. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
75_CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
TO  AUTHORIZE  ACCEPTANCE  I-X)R 
THE  NATIONAL  STATUARY  HALL 
COLLECTION  OF  STATUES  OF 
FATHER  DAMIEN  AND  KING 
KAMEHAMEHA  1.  PRESENTED  BY 
THE  STATE  OF  HAWAII 

Mr.  INOUYE  'for  liimself  and  Mr. 
FcNG)  submitted  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution  <S.  Con.  Res.  75 1  ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S  Con.  Res.  75 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ithc  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  the  statues 
of  Father  Damien  and  King  Kamehameha  I. 
presented  by  the  State  of  Hawaii  for  the 
National  Statuary  Hall  collection,  are  ac- 
cepted in  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  appreciation  of  the  Congress 
is  expressed  to  the  State  for  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  statues  of  two  ol  Its  most  eminent 
personages,  illustrious  lor  their  historic  re- 
nown and  distinguished  civic  services. 

Sec.  2.  The  State  of  Hawaii  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  place  temporarily  in  the  Rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  the  statues  of  Father  Damien 
and  King  Kamehameha  I  referred  to  in  the 
first  section  of  this  concurrent  resolution, 
and  to  hold  ceremonies  in  the  Rotunda  on 
said  occasion.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
is  hereby  authorized  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  therefor 

Sec.  3.  (ai  The  proceedings  authorized  by 
section  2  of  this  concurrent  resolution  to  be 
held  In  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  together 
With  appropriate  Illustrations  and  other  per- 
tinent matter,  shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document.  The  copy  for  such  document  shall 
be  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing, 

(b)  There  shall  be  printed  five  thousand 
additional  copies  of  such  document,  which 
shall  be  bound  in  such  style  as  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  shall  direct,  of  which 
one  hundred  and  three  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate  and  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight  copies  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
from  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  four  luindrcd 
and  thirty-nine  copies  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  one 
thousand  six  hundred  copies  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  from   the   St.ite   of   Hawaii 

Sec.  4.  A  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, suitably  engrossed  .aid  duly  authenti- 
cated, shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Governor 
of  Hawaii. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  304— RESOLU- 
TION TO  AUTHORIZE  PRINTING 
OF  TRIBUTE  BY  SENATOR  ED- 
WARD M.  KENNEDY  TO  HIS 
BROTHER.  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY.  AS  A  SEN- 
ATE DOCUMENT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  .'^enior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  gave  an  im- 
mensely moving,  powerful,  and  jioisnant 
eulogy  at  the  funeral  in  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  of  his  brother.  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy.  While  all  of  us  there  were  in 
the  depths  of  grief,  these  clear,  wonder- 
ful words  gave  to  each  of  us  a  sense  of 
true  direction  as  to  how  our  Nation  can 
and  should  be  moving. 

Accordingly.  I  ."submit  a  resolution  or- 
dering that  the  tribute  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  wil".  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:   and.  under  the 
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rule,  the  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  304)   was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  304 

Resolved,  That  the  tribute  paid  by  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  to  his  brother  the  late 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  at  Saint  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  New  York  City,  on  Saturday.  June 
8,  1968,  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS  AND  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
LMr.  Bible  I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  iS.  3227)  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  Southern  Pai- 
ute  Nation  of  Indians  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  dockets  Nos.  88.  330.  and 
330-A.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  chat,  at 
Its  next  printing  the  name  of  Che  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  LMr.  Harris  l  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  che  bill  '  S.  3633  > 
to  amend  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  belter  control  of  the  inter- 
state traffic  in  firearms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  chat,  at  its  next  printing. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsI  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  iS.  Con.  Res. 
74)  relating  to  che  28th  International 
Congress  on  Alcohol  and  Alcoholism. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1968— AMENDMENT 

.\mendn:e.nt  mo.  sso — .amendment  tp  enable 
volttnteers    to    serve    in    disadvantaged 

SCHOOLS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
submit  an  amendment  to  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  Act  of  1968  to 
add  a  volunteer  teaching  assistant  com- 
ponent to  the  Teachers  Corps  program 
enabUng  college  graduates  to  serve  as 
volunteers  for  1  or  2  years  in  our  Nation's 
poverty  classrooms. 

The  regular  Teachers  Corps  program 
provides  2  years  of  service  and  graduate 
study  toward  the  master's  degree  for 
those  seeking  careers  in  poverty  teach- 
ing. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  would 
expand  che  program  to  include  volun- 
teers who  would  serve  in  schools  and 
communities  full  time. 

They  would  have  the  same  2  to  3 
months  of  preservice  training  as  Teachers 
Corps  interns. 

They  would  serve  with  established 
Teachers  Corps  intern  teams  under  the 
guidance  of  an  experienced  teacher  from 
the  local  schools. 

They  would  provide  the  same  instruc- 
tional assistance  to  teachers  that  regular 
Teachers    Corps    interns    do,    in    small 


group  instruction  and  remedial  work  in 
language  and  math. 

They  could  actively  encourage  com- 
munity participation  in  the  schools — 
under  the  direction  of  the  team  leader — 
as  well  as  carry  on  the  work  of  extending 
the  educational  work  of  the  school  into 
the  community  through  tutorial  centers, 
home  visits  and  work  with  parents  of  pre- 
school children. 

They  would  be  free  from  the  graduate 
.study,  which  takes  up  25  percent  of  the 
lime  of  present  Teachers  Corps  interns, 
and  could  devote  all  of  their  energy  and 
time  for  work  in  the  school  and  com- 
munity. 

They  would  be  paid  $75  a  week,  as  are 
regular  Teachers  Corps  interns,  with  90 
percent  from  Federal  fimds. 

But  they  would  be  local  employees, 
serving  only  at  the  request  of  the  local 
schools  systems,  and  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  local  school  system  as  are 
regular  Teachers  Corps  interns. 

THE    NEED 

The  National  Education  Association 
estimates  we  need  348.000  new  teachers 
next  fall  to  achieve  quality  .staffing. 
Meanwiule  the  number  of  graduates  from 
teacher  education  institutions  numbers 
only  about  180.000.  Only  75  percent  of 
these  are  expected  to  go  into  teaching  at 
all.  And  only  13  percent,  according  to  a 
recent  survey  want  to  teach  in  inner  city 
schools. 

The  practical  results  of  such  figures 
can  be  seen  in  Chicago  where  the  Teach- 
ers" Union  estimated  last  fall  that  300  to 
700  classrooms  were  without  regular  full- 
lime  teachers.  In  Detroit  elementary 
school  classrooms  of  between  35  and  40 
pupils  are  common.  And  teacher  attrition 
in  large  city  schools  runs  over  30  percent 
annually  in  some  cases. 

These  statistics  are  symbolic  of  our  na- 
tional crisis  in  education.  Tlie  children  of 
the  poor  are  being  denied  the  chance  for 
a  decent  education  because  of  this  crisis. 

Americans  have  always  looked  to  their 
schools  as  institutions  of  great  hope.  So 
failure  of  the  schools  is  particularly  bit- 
ter. Is  it  any  surprise  that  many  of  the 
young  rioters  in  the  streets  last  April 
were  very  young  men  still  in  school  or 
.just  out  of  if?  For  them  failure  in  the 
world  has  been  failure  in  school. 

If  a  sense  of  hope  and  possibility  is 
to  be  restored  to  these  yoimg  men.  to 
their  parents  and  to  their  commimities. 
then  the  .schools  must  begin  to  show  real 
improvement  and  very  soon. 

But  if  the  teacher  is  the  key  to  the 
learning  situation  and  the  hard  statistics 
of  teacher  supply  are  as  cruel  as  they 
seem  to  be,  what  can  be  done? 

It  seems  to  be  that  the  immediate 
answer  must  lie  in  the  area  of  a  wiser 
use  of  existing  staff  and  in  providing 
the  harassed  professionals  with  a  great 
deal  of  well  trained  help.  I  suggest  that 
the  college  yoimg  people  of  this  Nation 
can  make  a  very  significant  difference 
in  our  schools  ser\'ing  as  volunteer 
teaching  assistants. 

THE    TEACHING    STAFF 

This  concept  rests  on  the  growing  rec- 
ognition within  the  teaching  profession 
of  the  need  to  expand  the  teaching  staff 
and  on  the  successes  during  the  past  2 
years  of  the  Teacher  Corps'  efforts  to 


train  and  use  interns  as  instructional 
aides  in  the  schools. 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  school  staffing 
by  any  means.  But  educators  whom  1 
have  consulted  and  respect,  such  as 
Prof.  Lindley  Stiles  of  the  Northwestern 
University,  formerly  head  of  the  School 
of  Education  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, says  that  the  volunteer  teaching 
assistant  concept  is  timely  and  workable. 

In  a  number  of  schools,  most  of  them 
suburban,  newer  staffing  patterns  are  al- 
ready well  established.  I  ask  !>ermission 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks  an  aiticle  written 
by  two  educators  from  Temple  City. 
Calif.,  from  the  January  1D68  issue  of 
the  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  that  explains  in 
detail  the  kind  of  staffing  patterns  that 
are  emerging. 

The  regular  Teacher  Corps'  intern 
program  fits  into  this  developing  pat- 
tern. In  a  number  of  schools  the  Teach- 
er Corps  has  represented  the  first  op- 
portunity, the  first  supply  of  trained 
manpower,  available  to  a  principal  to 
put  these  ideas  into  effect. 

The  2  to  3  months  of  preseiwice  train- 
ing is  adequate  to  teach  bright  college 
graduates  the  diagnostic  and  instruc- 
tional skills  needed  to  be  of  real  use  in 
teaching  individuals  and  small  group.s 
under  professional  supervision. 

AN     UNTAPPED    SUPPLY 

The  need  for  teachers,  then,  could  not 
be  more  serious.  And  the  pattern  for 
using  able  teaching  assistants  has  been 
developed.  But  where  will  the  people 
come  from  to  fill  the  jobs? 

I  submit  that  there  is  a  large,  per- 
haps even  sufficient  supply  of  able  dedi- 
cated people  to  fill  the  ranks  of  teaching 
assistants  right  now  on  our  college 
campuses. 

The  headlines  over  the  disruptions  at 
Columbia  University  in  recent  weeks 
make  it  easy  to  forget  that  only  10  years 
ago  we  were  wTinging  our  hands  over  a 
generation  of  college  students  more  in- 
terested in  panty  raids  than  social  pro- 
test. Indeed,  the  aroused  social  con- 
science and  practical,  insistant  idealism 
of  this  generation  of  young  people  is  our 
greatest  asset  and  best  hope  during  this 
time  of  anxiety  for  the  Nation. 

Their  response  to  ventures  like  the 
Peace  Corps  has  been  remarkable.  But 
while  we  train  teachers  in  the  Peace 
Corps  for  the  slums  of  South  America 
we  have  no  equivalent  progi'am  for  vol- 
unteer service  in  the  poverty  area  school.^ 
of  our  own  Nation. 

VISTA  volunteers  are  precluded  from 
regular  classroom  assignments.  But  the 
Teachers  Corps  provides  a  format  in 
v.'hich  the  issue  of  Federal  control  need 
not  tie  troublesome.  For  Teachers  Corp.s 
members  are  employees  of.  are  paid  by. 
and  can  be  fired  by  the  local  school 
system. 

The  Teachers  Corps  intern  program  i^ 
quite  small.  And  not  terribly  well  pub- 
licized. But  it  is  now  anticipated  that  by 
June  30  there  will  be  10,000  applications 
on  hand  for  the  approximately  1,100  ixi- 
sitions  available  this  summer. 

Many  college  students  who  are  reluc- 
tant to  make  the  kind  of  commitment  to 
a  career  in  teaching  that  accepting  a 
tuition-paid  master's  degree  at  Federal 
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expense  implies  would  be  eager  to  volun- 
teer for  a  year,  or  2  years  of  ser\'ice  be- 
fore going  on  to  other  careers. 

It  could  even  be  argued  that  during 
this  time  of  great  national  trial  it  is  the 
duty  of  those  who  are  most  favored  in 
this  Nation,  those  who  are  gi-aduating 
from  college,  to  give  a  year  of  their  lives 
in  service  to  the  Nation  and  to  those  who 
are  most  in  need.  With  the  help  of  a  few 
months  of  intensive  instruction  the  lan- 
guage .skills  of  college  graduates  can  be 
sharpened  ir.to  useful  teaching  instru- 
ineiits  for  use  in  well-supervised  tutoring 
situations. 

If  we  are  to  make  an  effective  attack 
on  the  problem  of  teacher  supply  m 
rural  and  urban  poverty  schools,  then  I 
bel'cve  we  must  tap  the  potential  re- 
source of  recent  coileae  graduates— now 
rmerginn;  from  our  colleges  at  tlie  rate 
of  v.ell  over  500.000  a  year. 

Clearly  the  Teachers  Corps  volunteer 
program  could  never  absorb  more  than 
a  fraction  of  the  number  needed.  But  the 
procrani  could  serve  as  a  very  useful 
model  for  local  programs,  as  the  Teach- 
ers Corps  intern  program  is  now  serving 
as  a  new  model  for  training  programs  for 
career  teachers  of  the  disadvantaged. 

During  this  ti3;ht  budget  year  we  hope- 
fullv  can  think  in  terms  of  a  pilot  project. 
In  this  legislation  I  propose  raising  the 
authorization  for  the  Teachers  Corps 
proeram  for  next  year  from  S56  million 
to  $65  million,  and  then  authorizing  S86 
million  for  fl.scal  year  J  971  and  SlOO 
million  for  the  years  1972.  1973.  and 
1974.  It  is  not  my  intent  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  regular  Teachers  Corps  intern 
program  at  all. 

■fhc  legislation  also  includes  a  pro- 
vision to  raise  the  salary  of  interns  in 
the  second  year  to  85  percent  of  the  be- 
ginning salary  of  a  starting  teacher  in 
the  school  system  in  which  they  serve. 
The  schools  would  be  responsible  for  the 
difference  between  the  current  Federal 
.share— 90  percent  of  $75  a  week  plus  S15 
for  each  dependent — and  the  85  percent 
figure.  Teachers  Corps  interns  salary  was 
estab!isli«d  last  year  by  the  other  body  in 
their  rewriting  of  title  V  of  the  Hi.gher 
Education  Act  to  conform  with  other 
Federal  stipends  paid  graduate  students. 
However,  .stipends  are  tax  free,  whereas 
Teachers  Corps  salaries  are  taxable.  So 
in  a  number  of  cities  with  relatively  high 
costs  of  living  Teachers  Corps  interns 
are  living  on  Ies.3  than  S60  a  week  take- 
home  pay.  This  is  not  acceotable  for  2 
years. 

It  is  my  thought  that  during  the  second 
year  of  their  service  these  people  are  en- 
titled to  a  modest  raise  in  recognition  of 
the  hardship  of  the  very  low  pay  in  the 
first  year  and  of  the  increased  value  of 
their  services  in  the  second  year.  The 
raise,  of  course,  would  be  only  for  the 
interns  and  not  for  the  volunteers.  I 
would  be  very  interested  in  the  comments 
or  .suggestions  of  any  Senator  regarding 
this  or  any  other  approach  to  the  pay 
situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment,  together  with  a  sum- 
mai-y  of  its  provisions,  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis,  and  an  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 


printed,  and  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  the  amendment,  sum- 
mary, .scction-by-scction  analysis,  and 
article  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  >  No.  850  ■  was  rcterred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  850 
On    page   83,    Insert   the   following   below 
line  23; 

•Sec  504.  (a)  Section  511(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'and'  nt  the  end  of  clause  (1) .  by  striking 
out  the  period  i\l  the  end  of  clause  (2)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ';  and',  and  by 
adding  the  following  new  clause; 

•••(31  attracting  and  training  Ine.'iperi- 
enced  teaching  assistants  who  will  be  made 
available  lo  local  educational  agencies  for 
full-time  instructional  assistance  in  schools 
and  communities  served  by  Teacher  Corps 
teams. ' 

'•(b)  Section  511(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '$56,000,000  for  fiscal  June  30. 
1970.  respectively;  and  there  are  further  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  for 
the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1971'  and  In- 
serting In"  lieu  thereof  '$65,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1970.  $86,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971.  and 
$100,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  3.  1972.  and  for  the  fiscal  vfir  ending 
June  30.  1973.  respectively;  and  mere  are 
further  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1974'. 

••(c)  Clause  (3)  of  section  513(a)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
•who'  after  'and  a  number  of  teacher-interns' 
and  ln.>:ertlng  in  lieu  thereof  'or  teaching  as- 
sistants, or  both;  any  such  teacher-Interns'. 
Such  clause  (3)  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  'any  such  teaching 
assistants  shall  be  atlorded  opportunities  by 
the  local  educational  agency  for  school-re- 
lated community  work;'. 

"(d)  Clause  (2)  of  section  514  of  such  Act 
is  amended  to  read  rts  follows: 

"■(2)  a  teacher-intern  or  a  teaching  as- 
sistant shall  be  conipens'ited  at  a  rate  %vhlch 
IS  equal  to  the  lowest  rate  paid  by  such 
agency  for  teaching  full  tune  in  the  school 
.system  and  grade  to  which  the  teacher-In- 
tern or  teaching  assistant  is  assigned,  or  S75 
per  week  plus  $15  per  week  for  each  de- 
pendent, whlcliever  is  less:  but.  If  it  would 
be  gre-iter.  a  teacher-intern  shall  be  com- 
oensated  during  the  .-Jecond  yjar  of  Fervice 
;"'t  a  rate  which  Is  equal  to  05  per  centum 
of  the  lowest  rate  paid  by  such  agency  for 
teaching  full-time  in  the  school  system  and 
grade  to  which  the  teacher-intern  is  as- 
signed." 

"(e)  Clause  <4i  of  section  513(a)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  'but  not  in 
excess  of  90  per  centum  thereof,  except  that, 
in  exceptional  cases,  the  Commissioner  may 
provide  more  than  90  per  centum  of  such 
compensation  during  the  first  year  of  any 
agency's  participation  in  the  program'  and 
inserting  m  lieu  thereof  'but,  except  in  un- 
usual cases,  the  Conuiiis.sioner  may  not  pro- 
vide in  excess  of  90  per  centum  of  such  com- 
pensation and.  in  the  case  of  teacher-interns 
in  the  second  year  of  service,  the  Federal 
share  of  such  compensation  shall  be  equal 
to  90  per  centum  of  $75  per  week'." 


nation's   poverty   schools    and   communities 
where  staff  help  Is  desperately  short. 

How    does    this    differ    from    the    regular 
Teacher  Corps? 

Teacher  Corps  Interns  are  conunltted  to 
and  training  for  careers  In  education.  Dur- 
ing their  two  years  of  service  they  spend 
about  25'^  of  their  time  In  graduate  study. 
The  Volunteer  Teaching  Assistants  would 
work  full  lime  in  school  and  community 
Their  duties  would  be  very  similar,  including 
t,mall  group  instruction  and  remedial  read- 
ing and  math  work  with  slower  learners  in 
school  and  a  variety  of  education  related 
work  with  children  and  parents  in  ihe  com- 
munity. 
How  would  they  be  trained? 
In  universltv  pre-servlce  programs  of  two 
to  three  months  in  length  that  have  proven 
over  two  vears  to  be  successful  In  preparing 
Teacher  Corps  Interns  for  leaching  roles  in 
the  school. 

How  would  they  be  supervised? 
Teaching  Assistant  Volunteers  would  serve 
as  members  of  regular  Teacher  Corps  teams 
under    the    leadership    of    the    experienced 
teacher  who  Is  the  team  leader. 
How  would  they  be  paid? 
Thev  would  be  paid  at  the  same  rate  as 
Teacher  Corps  Interns  in  the  first  year:  $75 
a  week.  This  Is  approximately  what  VISTA 
Volunteers  are  paid  In  major  cities. 
Can  the  schools  use  them  effectively? 
As  graduate  schools  have   for  years  UoCd 
teaching  assistants  to  relieve  the  pressure  on 
professors,  public  rchools  are  beginning  to 
use  classroom  instructors  with  less  than  full 
teacher  status  to  improve  the  effectlvene.ss  of 
the  professional  teachers.  The  Teacher  Corps 
Intern   program   Is   based  on  this   role.  The 
Volunteer  Teaching  Assistant  program  would 
lit  in  very  well,  according  to  leading  educa- 
tors. 

What  would  the  cost  be? 
A  regular  Teacher  Corps  intern  costs  about 
$8  100  a  vear.  Because  of  savings  In  tuition 
and  teani  leader  costs,  the  Teaching  Assist- 
ant program  would  cost  about  $5,800. 


The       summary.       section-by-section 
analysis,  and  article,  presented  by  Mr. 
Nelson,  are  as  follows: 
A  Stjmmary  of  the  Te.icher  Corps  Volun- 
teer  Te.^ching   Assistant   Program 

The  Concept;  That  the  youth  of  this  na- 
tion Is  eager  to  serve  where  needed  in  this 
time  of  crisis.  That  dedicated  college  gradu- 
ates, who  do  not  specifically  Intend  to  make 
their  careers  In  education,  will  be  willing  to 
serve  for  one  or  two  years  at  low  pay  In  the 


Section-bt-Section    Analysis    or    Proposed 
amendments  to  S.  3098,  the  Higher  Edtj- 

CATION    AMENDMENTS    OF    1063,    PY    SENATOR 

Gaylord   Nelson   To   Amend  and   Expand 
THE  Teachers  Corp.?  To  Provide  for  a  Vol- 
unteer Teaching  Assistant  Program 
Sec     of    S.    3098.    the    Higher    Education 
-Amendments  of  1968 — 

(a)  Provides  for  the  recruitment  and  train- 
ing of  volunteer  teaching  assistants  to  work 
fuU  time  in  schools  and  communities.  Regu- 
l.ir  Teacher  Corps  interns  spend  .'pprcxi- 
mately  one-fourth  of  their  time  In  graduate 

study. 

(b)  Extends  the  Teacher  Corps'  authoriza-- 
tion  through  June  1974.  .as  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Amendments  extend  other  programs, 
and  raises  the  authorization  from  $56  niil- 
Uon  ior  fiscal  vesr  1970  to  $65  million  and 
provides  »;86  million  for  1971  and  $100  million 
for  197r:.  1973  and  1374.  The  SlOO  million  fig- 
ure would  provide  for  a  Teacher  Corps  of 
approximately  7.500  Interns  and  7.500  teach  • 
Ing  assistants. 

(c)  Specifics  that  Volunteer  Teaching  As- 
sistants can  be  provided  to  local  educaUon 
agencies  asking  for  them,  and  provides  that 
teaching  assistant  Interns  shall  be  provided 
opportunity  to  carry  on  school  related  com- 
munity work. 

(d)  and  le)  relate  to  pay.  They  provide 
that  a  volunteer  teaching  assistant  shall  be 
paid  at  the  same  rate  as  an  intern  is  now 
paid,  that  Is  $75  a  week,  plus  $15  lor  each  de- 
pendent or  the  beginning  salary  of  a  teacher 
in  his  school,  whichever  is  less.  It  provides, 
however,  that  In  the  second  year  of  his  serv- 
ice a  teacher  Intern  shall  be  paid  85''v-  of 
the  salary  of  a  beginning  teacher  (if  this  Is 
more  than  $75  a  week)  The  Federal  share 
would  be  90'^r  of  $75  a  week,  with  the  local 
school  providing  the  difference  between  the 
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Federal  share  and  85^;  of  a  beginning  teach- 
er's salary  The  pay  Increase  In  the  second 
year  reflects  (  1 )  the  Increased  resfxanslblllty 
assumed  by  second  year  Interns  In  the 
schools,  (2»  the  difficulty  of  living  on  take 
home  pay  of  as  little  as  $60  a  week  for  two 
years  ($75  minus  taxes  and  deductions)  and 
(3)  a  distinction  between  the  Intern  and 
volunteer  teaching  assistant  programs 

[Prom  the  Phi  Beta  Kappan,  January  1968] 
Toward  a  Duterentiated  Teaching  Staff 
(By  M.   John   Rand   and   Fenwlck   English) 

(  Note. — The  single  salary  schedule  and  the 
assumptions  of  homogeneous  teacher  roles 
which  support  It  constitute  a  school  tradition 
carefully  built  over  the  past  30  or  40  years. 
Mr.  Rand  and  Mr.  English  think  It  Is  time 
to  change  this  tradition.  Mr.  Rand  1 1622.  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  Chapter)  Is 
superintendent  of  the  Unified  School  EMstrlct. 
Temple  City,  Calif.  Mr.  English  (3332,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  Chapter)  is  di- 
rector of  the  Differentiated  Staffing  Project 
for  the  same  district,  i 

The  acute  shortage  of  teachers  and  the 
growing  movement  toward  teacher  profes- 
slonallzatlon  are  placing  unbearable  strains 
upon  the  present  orgarUzatlonal  structure  in 
education.  The  shortage  is  worst  in  the  na- 
tion's largest  metropolitan  areas,  where  orga- 
nizational structures  are  most  rigid  and 
Inner-clty  children  in  greatest  need  of  good 
education.  In  suburban  districts  there  is 
growing  constituent  dissatisfaction.  Tax- 
payers are  balking  at  Increasing  education 
costs  without  some  proof  that  the  pudding 
will  be  better. 

Rising  militancy  and  mass  "resignations" 
last  fall  are  signs  that  teachers  are  dissatis- 
fied with  their  roles  as  mere  implementers 
of  adnalnlstratlve  decision.  Their  demands 
are  certainly  more  inclusive  than  simply  a 
raise  in  pay.  Teachers  are  telling  us  some- 
thing we  should  have  known  or  predicted  long 
ago.  When  a  group  of  people  increase  their 
technical  competence  close  to  that  of  the  top 
members  of  the  hierarchy,  lines  of  authority 
become  blurred.  The  subordinate  position  be- 
gins to  rest  more  upon  arbitrary  and  tradi- 
tional distinctions  than  upon  competence  to 
perform  the  ,ob. 

Teachers  are  demanding  Inclusion  in  the 
decision-making  process  in  education.  As 
Corwin  says.'  professionalism  is  associated 
positively  with  militancy.  Rather  than  arouse 
hostility  In  administrators  and  lay  boiirds,  it 
should  be  welcomed  as  one  sigii  that  the 
teaching  profession  Is  coming  of  age. 

Increasing  teacher  specialization  and  com- 
petence mean  that  roles  within  the  present 
educational  structtire  are  in  the  process  of 
change.  Teachers  are  recognizing  that  to 
break  out  of  the  ceilings  imposed  by  the 
single  salary  schedule  they  must  ree.xamine 
the  assumptions  which  support  it.  The  in- 
creasing need  for  high  specialization  and  ad- 
vanced training  means  that  some  teachers 
should  be  paid  between  S20.000  and  S25.000 
per  year,  as  are  specialists  in  other  fields.  So 
long  as  we  have  the  single  salarv  schedule, 
however,  no  one  will  get  this  amount.  The 
money  simply  cannot  be  raised  without  a 
complete  (and  In  the  short  run  completely 
Impossible)  overhaul  of  tax  structures,  school 
financing,  and  public  value  systems. 

Hence  the  dissolution  of  the  single  salary 
schedule  is  a  must  If  the  teaching  profes- 
sion is  to  advance.  Teachers  will  generally 
admit  that  not  all  of  them  possess  the 
same  abilities  or  strengths.  They  reject  the 
onus  of  "merit  pay."  however,  as  "unpro- 
fessional" or  otherwise  undesirable.  Merit 
pay  plans  offer  the  advantage  of  dissolving 
the    single   salary   schedule,    but    ordinarily 


make  no  distinction  in  Job  responsibilities  of 
teachers.  Added  pay  Is  for  'merit,"  not  for 
added  responsibility.  As  long  as  teaching  Is 
considered  an  art,  one  man's  "superior" 
teacher  Is  another's  "average"  teacher.  Judg- 
ment of  teaching  "excellence"  must  be  based 
on  careful  research  Just  beginning  to  emerge 
at  some  universities.  We  have  a  long  way  to 
go  before  we  can  specify  on  the  basis  of 
empirical  evidence  what  teaching  excellence 
consists  of.  Hence  we  do  not  have  the  foun- 
dation for  merit  pay. 

The  Temple  City  plan  approaches  the 
problem  from  a  different  perspective.  Teach- 
ers are  not  treated  the  same.  They  may  re- 
ceive additional  remuneration  for  Increased 
professional  responsibilities,  which  means 
change  in  their  roles  as  teachers.  These  new 
responsibilities  Imply  Increased  training  and 
time  on  the  Job,  and  implicit  In  the  con- 
cept of  advancement  is  professional  compe- 
tence as  a  teacher,  however  It  Is  measured. 
Teachers  are  not  chosen  to  be  paid  more 
simply  for  continuing  to  perform  their  same 
functions;  they  are  paid  more  for  assuming 
Increased  responsibilities  In  the  Instruc- 
tional program.  They  are  selected  on  the  basis 
of  their  experience  and  qualifications  for  the 
Job  by  a  professional  panel  and  are  retained 
only  as  they  are  able  to  perform  adequately 
in  their  capacities.  The  Temple  City  Differ- 
entiated Staffing  Plan,  almost  wholly  de- 
signed by  teachers,  offers  a  way  for  teachers 
to  receive  remuneration  of  $20,000  per  year 
by  differentiating  teaching  roles  and  sys- 
tematically enlarging  their  authority  and 
decision-making  powers  to  shape  the  in- 
structional program. 

The  Temple  City  plan  is  not  a  brand  new 
idea.  Aspects  of  the  plan  have  been  espoused 
by  Myron  Lieberman.-  J.  Lloyd  Trump,  and 
Robert  Bush  and  Dwlght  Allen  '  at  Stanford 
University.  Allen  was  instrumental  in  devel- 
oping the  Temple  City  project,  funded  by  the 
Charles  F.  Kettering  Foundation  of  Denver, 
Colorado,  for  an  18-month  study.  The  TEPS 
program  of  the  NEA  has  also  been  active  In 
proposing  differentiated  roles  for  professional 
personnel.  The  strength  of  the  Temple  City 
concept  of  differentiated  staffing  resides  In  a 
high  degree  of  staff  participation  in  its  de- 
velopment. Indeed,  the  process  of  develop- 
ment Is  every  bit  us  important  as  the  product, 
i  e.,  an  acceptable  organizational  design  to 
implement  the  Ideas  of  the  professional  staff. 

The  original  model  of  differentiated  staffing 
was  developed  by  Allen  and  presented  to  the 
California  State  Board  of  Education  in  April 
of  1966.  Later  it  was  altered  in  the  work  done 
by  Temple  City  teachers.  At  the  present,  this 
model  is  undergoing  further  revision  as  a 
result  of  financial  studies  and  further  staff 
feedback,  A  brief  sketch  of  the  job  descrip- 
tions follows, 

TEACHING    RESEARCH    ASSOCIATE 

The  teaching  research  associate  (TRA)  Is 
the  "self-renewal"  unit  of  the  organization. 
His  primary  function  is  to  introduce  new 
concepts  and  ideas  into  the  .schools.  He  is 
well  versed  In  research  methodology  and 
evaluation  of  Instruction,  The  TRA  may  con- 
duct field  studies,  but  his  major  purpose  is 
to  translate  research  into  instructional  probes 
at  the  sciiool  level.  The  TRA  functions  In  the 
present  structure  as  a  classroom  teacher,  as 
do  all  of  the  other  personnel  in  the  differen- 
tiated staffing  plan,  although  in  a  limited  ca- 
pacity. In  this  way  he  does  not  lose  sight  of 
the  receivers  of  his  efforts.  The  TRA  repre- 
sents the  apex  of  professional  advancement 
for  the  aspiring  teacher. 
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The  teaching  research  associate  meets  all 
of  Rogers'  •■'  criteria  for  initiating  planned 
change  In  education.  These  are:  (1)  base 
the  topics  Investigated  on  felt  needs  of 
practitioners;  (2)  create  an  educational 
structure  to  facilitate  change;  (3)  raise  the 
practitioners'  ability  to  utilize  the  research 
results.  Part  of  the  TRA's  respyonslbiUties 
are  Implied  In  the  third  criterion  mentioned 
by  Rogers.  Much  of  his  liaison  work  with 
staff  and  current  research  will  be  to  increase 
the  sophistication  level  of  teachers  and  help 
them  use  It  In  practice  and  evaluate  Its  ef- 
fectiveness. 

TEACHING    CURRICt'LtiM    ASSOCIATE 

The  teaching  curriculum  associate  (TCA) 
also  must  possess  knowledge  of  research 
methodology,  except  that  his  knowledge  is 
more  applicable  to  curriculum  theory,  con- 
struction, and  evaluation.  In  addition,  the 
TCA  would  be  adept  at  modifying  national 
curriculum  studies  to  meet  local  needs  and 
local   teacher   proclivities. 

The  TCA  also  works  at  raising  the  level 
of  teacher  specialization  in  specific  subject 
areas.  He  Is  more  of  a  communications  spe- 
cialist than  the  TRA.  However,  due  to  the 
overlap  in  some  functions,  and  because  it  is 
difficult  to  separate  research  from  curricu- 
lum and  Instructional  improvement  studies, 
these  two  functions  will  probably  be  com- 
bined into  one  position:  the  Teaching  Re- 
search-Ciu'riculum    Associate. 

THE    SENIOR    TEACHER 

The  senior  teacher  is  primarily  responsible 
for  the  application  of  curriculum  and  in- 
structional innovations  to  the  classroom. 
The  senior  teacher  is  an  acknowledged  mas- 
ter practitioner,  a  learning  engineer,  a 
skilled  diagnostician  of  the  learning  pro- 
cess. He  is  the  teacher's  t«acher. 

The  senior  teacher  as  an  instructional  ad- 
visor heads  a  subject  group  .and  represents 
this  area  on  the  school  academic  senate.  He 
shares  with  the  school  principal  the  selec- 
tion, performance,  and  evaluation  of  his  col- 
leagues in  that  subject  specialty.  In  a  team 
teaching  situation,  the  senior  teacher  would 
function  as  a  team  leader.  At  least  one-half 
of  this  teacher's  day  would  be  with  students 

THE  STAFF   TEACHER 

In  a  sense,  all  teachers  in  the  differentiated 
staffing  plan  are  staff  teachers.  A  full-time 
staff  teacher  spends  his  school  hours  with 
students.  He  performs  the  same  professional 
functions  as  most  teachers  In  typical  school 
districts.  In  a  differentiated  staffing  plan  the 
staff  teacher  is  relieved  of  semi-professional 
and  clerical  duties  by  employment  of  the 
following  assistants: 

THE   ACADEMIC   ASSISTANT 

The  academic  assistant  is  a  skilled  para- 
professional,  or  a  teacher  Intern  (associate 
teacher)  from  a  nearby  college  or  imiversity. 
He  works  with  students  and  may  instruct  in 
special  or  skilled  areas.  He  may  also  main- 
tain physical  materials,  grade  papers,  and 
supervise  resource  center  activities  or  student 
study, 

THE    EDTJCATIONAL   TECHNICIAN 

The  educational  technician  assumes  many 
of  the  clerical  and  housekeeping  tasks  that 
consume  so  much  professional  time  In  the 
present  organization.  The  technician  keeps 
records,  duplicates  material  types,  supervises 
student  movement  on  campus,  takes  attend- 
ance, etc.  The  technician  has  little,  if  any, 
instructional  responsibilities. 

THE  ACADEMIC  SENATE 

Teuchers  are  formally  Involved  in  school 
decision  making  through  the  organization  of 
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an  academic  senate  on  each  campus.  One  of 
the  responsibilities  of  senior  teachers  Is  to 
represent  the  staff  in  the  establishment  of 
school  jKJllcies  relating  to  the  educational 
program  and  its  improvement 

THE  SCHOOL   MANAGER 

In  addition,  the  principal's  lole  is  differ- 
entiated by  establishing  a  position  called 
school  manager.  The  school  manager  assumes 
responsibility  for  most  of  the  business  func- 
tions of  school  operation  and  thus  relieves 
the  principal  for  attention  to  the  instruc- 
tional program.  It  is  hoped  that  eventually 
the  principal  will  also  refurbish  his  image 
as  a  teacher  by  assuming  some  direct  teach- 
ing responsibilities  with  students  Most  prin- 
cipals would  find  this  impossible  now,  since 
they  too  are  overburdened  with  paperwork 
and  admlnistrlvla. 

This  combination  of  teacher  specialists  and 
administrator  generalists  would  provide  the 
school  with  the  best  Judgments  of  all  the 
professionals  occupied  with  shaping  a  dy- 
namic instructional  program.  School  leader- 
ship Is  clearly  enhanced  with  teachers  ex- 
ercising Judgment  as  to  how  the  instruc- 
tional program  should  be  Improved.  The 
principal's  role  is  strengthened,  since  he 
can  count  on  the  specialized  expertise  of  his 
senior  teachers  in  the  hiring  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  instructional  staff.  Teachers  are 
intimately  involved  In  professionalizing  and 
(lisciplinlng  their  own  ranks  through  the  aca- 
demic senate.  This  is  crucial  for  full-fledged 
maturity;  effective  professional  regulation 
tan  only  occur  when  teachers  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  each  other's  performance. 
.■Administrators  should  welcome  this  desire 
for  more  resj>onslbllltles  and  assist  their 
.-taffs  in  learning  how  to  develop  and  exer- 
cise the  leadership  concomitants  to  fulfill 
this  important  professional  role. 

A  discussion  of  differentiated  staffing 
would  not  be  complete  without  mention- 
ing some  of  the  problems  the  district  has 
encoimtered  in  studying  this  concept.  Dif- 
ferentiated staffing  challenges  a  basic  as- 
sumption inherent  In  the  organizational 
structure  of  educatlpn.  The  myth  that  all 
teachers  are  equal  exercises  a  powerful  In- 
iluence  upon  our  thinking.  The  present  or- 
L;anizational  structure  which  assumes  that 
one  teacher  can  be  all  things  to  all  students 
is  a  barrier  of  the  first  magnitude,  especially 
at  the  elementary  level. 

One  way  of  avoiding  change  and  protect- 
ing oneself  Is  for  the  teacher  to  shut  his 
door  and  Isolate  himself  with  his  30  children. 
The  position  of  the  teacher  in  his  classroom 
iortress  is  easier  and  more  secure  \rtthout 
the  scrutiny  of  his  colleagues.  To  differ- 
entiate teacher  roles  is  contrary  to  the  stand- 
ard organizational  pattern  of  elementary 
education  for  the  last  100  years.  When 
;eachers  perform  different  functions  and 
."issume  new  responsibilities  they  cannot  be 
with  children  aU  day  long.  They  must  have 
time  during  the  school  day  to  plan  with 
colleagues  and  conduct  studies  or  meet  with 
individual  students.  This  Implies  some  type 
of  flexible  scheduling,  plus  dual  use  of  in- 
structional models  and  resource  facilities. 
This  In  turn  means  that  teachers  must  dele- 
Jtate  to  paraprofesslonals  many  nonprofes- 
.sional  responsibilities  that  do  not  demand 
a  liigh  degree  of  skill  and  training. 

We  have  found  a  greater  resistance  at  the 
elementary  level  to  concepts  of  differentiated 
.-taffing  than  at  the  secondary.  Some  teach- 
ers fear  that  team  teaching,  use  of  parapro- 
fesslonals, resource  centers,  and  flexible 
scheduling  will  permanently  "damage"  their 
children.  They  fail  to  recall  that  the  pres- 
ent organizational  structure  established  in 
1870  at  the  Quincy  Grammar  School  was  orga- 
nized for  administrative  convenience  and 
that  critics  pointed  out  even  then  that  it 
rather  callously  Ignored  the  needs  of  contin- 
uous educational  progress  for  each  individ- 
ual student. 

Also  we  noted  that  a  greater  proportion  of 
women  than  men  object  to  teachers  assum- 


ing a  professional  disciplinary  role  with  their 
colleagues.  This  is  especially  true  at  the  pri- 
mary level,  where  a  traditionally  protective 
environment  shields  both  students  and 
teachers  from  decision  making  and  col- 
league interaction. 

At  the  secondary  level,  the  idea  of  differ- 
entiated staffing  was  received  more  warmly. 
Here  more  teachers  are  men  and  the  tra- 
dition of  subject  urea  specialization  and 
leadership  through  department  chairmen  has 
been  well  established.  However,  some  teach- 
ers at  the  secondary  level  are  Just  as  Im- 
mobilized in  their  six-period  day,  self-con- 
tained classrooms  as  their  elementary  coun- 
terparts. 

Some  administrators  will  be  uncomfortable 
In  sharing  the  decisionmaking  process  with 
their  staffs.  Pear  of  losing  status  Is  an  im- 
portant consideration  when  proposing  new 
roles  for  teachers.  One  must  remember  that 
almost  all  other  roles  in  a  school  district 
liinge  upon  that  of  the  teacher.  If  the  teach- 
er base  is  expanded  upward,  a  shift  is  re- 
quired in  functions  all  the  way  to  the  super- 
intendent. This  means  that  in  the  Temple 
City  plan  teachers  (leaching  research  asso- 
ciates) will  sit  with  principals  in  an  aca- 
demic coordinating  council  headed  by  the 
superintendent.  This  distrlct-wlde  group 
plans  and  anticipates  district  movement. 
Teachers  (teaching  curriculum  asscKlates) 
will  also  be  a  part  of  the  curriculum  coordi- 
nating council  headed  by  the  assistant  su- 
perintendent. This  group  articulates  curricu- 
lum development  through  the  grades.  Teach- 
er specialists  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
decision-making  machinery  with  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  district. 

The  Temple  City  plan  of  differentiated 
ttaffing  offers  a  way  to  emancipate  the 
teacher.  It  changes  and  enlarges  the  roles  of 
teachers,  increases  their  autonomy  and 
decision-making  powers,  offers  career  ad- 
vancement, and  places  them  in  a  position 
to  assume  a  regulatory  function  of  their 
own  profession.  From  the  point  of  the 
administrator  it  enhances  the  leader- 
ship potential  of  his  staff  and  builds  In 
some  guarantee  that  the  Instructional  pro- 
pram  will  Indeed  remain  vital  and  strong 
In  all  areas.  A  board  of  education  and  com- 
munity should  be  encouraged  when  their 
teachers  are  willing  to  assume  a  corp)orate 
responsibility  for  the  quality  of  education 
m  their  schools.  Tlae  fact  that  teachers  are 
disciplining  themselves,  are  constantly  in 
the  self-renewal  process,  and  have  the  free- 
dom to  rise  as  teachers  to  the  top  of  their 
abilities  and  willingness  to  work  means  that 
the  collective  human  resources  which  lie 
fallow  In  every  organization  are  more  fully 
tapped.  In  the  short  time  our  project  has 
been  operative  we  have  been  .amazed  at  the 
talent  which  has  emerged  from  our  staff. 

The  most  difficult  barrier  of  all  is  not 
physical  or  financial  but  the  subtle  limita- 
tions in  our  vision,  attitudes,  and  expec- 
tations, conditioned  by  one  organizational 
structure  for  over  100  years.  The  validity  of 
this  structure  may  have  been  eroded,  but 
its  form  has  been  firmly  Implanted  In  our 
psyches.  The  ability  to  rise  above  our  own 
conditioning  and  previous  expectancy  lev- 
els is  the  most  difficult  problem,  for  solu- 
tions cannot  be  devised  until  problems  are 
accurately  perceived.  Perception  is  limited 
when  assumptions  cannot  be  questioned. 
Our  inability  to  see  that  some  of  our  frus- 
trations stem  from  traditional  assumptions 
is  a  tragic  dilemma.  Differentiated  staffing 
Is  a  concept  which  challenges  a  whole  host 
of  notions  about  how  American  education 
should  be  organized  and  operated.  At  the 
moment  It  may  be  heresy;  In  a  decade  It 
may  be  practice. 


the  enrolled  bill  iS.  974'    Lo  authorize 

the  Secretai->'  of  Agriculture  to  convey 

cei-tain  land.s  to  the  city   of  Glendale, 
Ariz. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  June  13.  1968,  he  present- 
ed to  the  President  of  the  United  States 


PRESIDENT  .JOHNSON  ADDRESSES 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
afternoon.  President  Johnson  addressed 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations.  He  congratulated  the  world 
body  for  its  approval  of  the  treaty  to 
halt  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

In  his  remarks,  the  President  .said. 

Now.  at  last,  the  work  of  many  govern- 
ments has  become  one  Instrument  of  in- 
ternational peace  and  sanity.  Tlie  h.mds 
of  many  peoples  have  wrtlten  a  testament 
to  reason — and  to  the  will  of  mankind  to 
endure. 

The  action  by  the  General  Assembly 
caps  a  movement  that  was  .started  by 
President  Johnson  4' 2  years  aso,  when 
he  offered  a  new  initiative  for  peace 
through  our  negotiators  at  the  Geneva 
disarmament  talks.  The  President  made 
it  clear  yesterday  that  w^e  still  have 
much  to  do  before  the  world  can  rest 
easy  from  the  fear  of  nuclear  war,  but 
yesterday's  action  was  a  major  step 
forward. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  the  President  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly.  New  'York,  N.Y 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secretary-General.  Your 
Excellencies,  Delegates  lo  the  General  As- 
sembly: I  have  asked  for  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing you  this  afternoon,  to  acknowledge 
this  momentous  event  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions; and  to  pledge,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  our  determination  to  make  this  but 
a  first  step  toward  ending  the  peril  of  nu- 
clear war. 

Pour  and  a  half  years  ago.  shortly  alter 
the  awesome  responsibility  of  leadership  was 
thrust  into  my  hands.  I  Instructed  uur  nego- 
tiators at  Geneva  to  seek  a  treaty  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

I  recall  the  modest  and  mutual  reductions 
In  arms  spending  that  had  been  achieved  by 
the  United  Slates  and  ihe  Soviet  Union.  And 
I  said. 

"Let  us  pray  that  the  tide  has  turned — 
that  further  and  far  reaching  agreements  lie 
ahead— and  that  future  generations  will 
mark  1964  as  the  year  the  world  turned  lor 
all  time  away  from  the  horrors  of  w-ar  and 
constructed  new  bulwarks  for  peace." 

Four  and  a  half  years  of  patient  and  pains- 
taking negotiations  in  Geneva — and  of  fur- 
ther debate  and  refinement  here  in  the 
United  Nations— were  to  follow  Now.  at  last, 
the  wcrk  of  many  governments  has  become 
one  instrument  of  international  peace  and 
sanity.  The  hands  of  many  peoples  have 
written  a  testament  to  reason — and  10  the 
win  of  mankind  to  endure. 

The  resolution  that  you  have  just  approved 
commends  to  the  governments  of  the  world 
for  their  speedy  ratification  the  treaty  for  the 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

It  Is  the  most  important  international 
agreement  in  the  field  of  disarmament  since 
the  nuclear  age  began. 

It  goes  far  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

It  commits  the  nuclear  powers  to  redouble 
their  efforts  to  end  the  nuclear  arms  race  and 
to  achieve  nuclear  disarmament. 

It  will  insure  the  equitable  sharing  of 
the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy — under 
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effective  safeguards — for  the  benefit  of  all 
nations 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  let  me  congratu- 
late all  who  have  contributed  to  this  historic 
event 

But  we  should  not  linger  long  In  mutual 
congratulations.  The  questions — and  the 
need-  for  disarmament  is  too  urgent  for 
that. 

Many  further  steps  are  needed  If  this 
tre,\ty  is  to  fuUlU  its  great  purposes,  and  If  we 
are  to  move  beyond  it  towfird  the  ultimate 
goal  that  we  all  seek— peace  in  the  world. 

As  regard.s  the  treaty  Itself,  no  time  should 
be  lost  In  bringing  It  into  force.  I  pledge 
you  this  afternoon  that  we  of  the  United 
States  will  move  rapidly  to  open  the  treaty 
for  signature:  to  sign  it  on  behalf  of  our 
own  govprnment:  and  to  seek  its  prompt 
ratification  in  accordance  with  our  Con- 
stitution. 

We  shall  urge  other  nations  to  complete 
their  r.itlficatlon  speedily  so  that  the  treaty 
can  enter  into  force  at  the  earliest  possible 
date 

I  further  pledge  hat — as  soon  as  the  treaty 
is  entered  into  force — we  of  the  United 
States  will  carry  out  our  responsibilities 
under  if— "in  full  measure. 

First.  He  shall  fully  and  scrupulously  dis- 
charge our  obligations  as  a  nuclear-weapon 
party:  not  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons,  or 
control  over  them,  to  any  recipient  what- 
soever; and  not  to  help  any  non-nuclear  state 
acquire  such  weapons. 

Second,  we  shall  cooperate  fully  In  bring- 
ing the  treaty's  safeguards  Into  being — safe- 
guards that  will  prevent  the  diversion  of  nu- 
clear energy  from  peaceful  uses  to  weapons. 

Third,  we  shall,  as  the  treaty  requires, 
facilitate  the  fullest  possible  exchange  of 
equipment,  materials,  scientific  and  tech- 
nical information  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  nu- 
clear energy  We  shall  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  developing  nations. 

We  shall  share  our  technical  knowledge 
and  experience  in  peaceful  nuclear  research — 
fully,  and  we  shall  share  it  without  reserva- 
tion. This  will  include  very  Important  new 
developments  in  electrical  power  generation, 
agriculture,  medicine,  Industry,  and  In  the 
desalting  of  sea  water. 

Fourth,  we  shall  continue  our  research  and 
development  into  the  use  of  nuclear  explo- 
sions for  peaceful  purposes.  We  shall  make 
available  to  the  non-nuclear  treaty  parties— 
without  delay,  and  under  the  treaty's  provi- 
sions— the  benefits  of  such  explosions. 

Finally — in  keeping  with  our  obligations 
under  the  treaty — we  shall,  as  a  major  nu- 
clear-weapon power,  promptly  and  vigorously 
pursue  negotiations  on  effective  measures  to 
halt  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to  reduce 
existing  nuclear  arsenals. 

It  Is  right  that  we  should  be  so  obligated. 
The  non-nuclear  states — who  undertake  with 
this  treaty  to  forego  nuclear  weapons — are 
entitled  to  the  assurance  that  powers  possess- 
ing them,  particularly  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  will  lose  no  time  in  finding 
the  way  to  scale  down  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

We  desire — yes,  we  urgently  desire — to  be- 
gin early  discussions  on  the  limitation  of 
strategic  defe:islve  and  offensive  nuclear 
weapons  systems. 

We  shall  search  for  an  agreement  that  will 
not  only  avoid  a  costly  and  futile  escalation 
of  the  arms  race,  but  will  de-escalate  it. 

I  believe  that  this  treaty  can  lead  to  fur- 
ther measures  that  will  inhibit  the  senseless 
continuation  of  the  arms  race.  I  believe  that 
it  can  give  the  world  time — very  precious 
time — to  protect  Itself  against  Armageddon. 
If  my  faith  is  well  founded,  as  I  believe  that 
it  is,  then  this  treaty  will  truly  deserve  to 
be  recorded  as  the  most  Important  step  to- 
ward peace  since  the  founding  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Further,  the  non-proliferation  treaty  will 
serve  not  only  as  a  deterrent  to  the  spread 


of  nuclear  weapons,  but  also  as  a  powerful 
stimulus  for  the  peaceful  use  of  the  atom. 

When  this  treaty  comes  into  force,  the 
growing  number  of  nuclear-power  reactors 
around  the  world — with  their  inevitable  by- 
product of  Plutonium — need  no  longer  cause 
anxiety  as  potential  sources  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons material.  Under  the  safeguards  of  the 
treaty,  those  reactors  will  be  pledged  and  will 
be  gxiaranteed  as  peaceful  sources  of  energy — - 
as  vital  instruments  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

My  fellow  citizens  of  the  world,  what  we 
have  achieved  here  today  few  men  would 
have  dared   to  even  hope  for   a  decade  ago. 

Nations  that  were  long  beset  by  differ- 
ences have — in  this  great  treaty — found  com- 
mon ground  in  their  need  to  use  the  Incredi- 
ble force  of  the  atom  for  peace,  and  not  for 
war. 

From  this  ground  that  we  have  won  here 
together,  let  us  press  forward  to  halt  and 
to  reverse  the  build-up  of  nuclear  arsenals; 
to  find  new  ways  to  eliminate  the  threat  of 
conventional  conflicts  that  might  grow  into 
nuclear  disaster. 

In  the  name  of  our  common  humanity, 
let  us  Insure  our  survival — so  that  we  may 
achieve  our  high  destiny  on  earth.  Let  us 
work  for  the  ultimate  self-interest  of  man- 
kind: for  that  peace  in  which  future  gener- 
ations may  build  a  world  without  fear,  and 
without  wEint — a  world  that  is  fit  for  the  sons 
of  man. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  permit  me  to 
pay  my  cordial  respects  to  you.  In  your  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  this  Assembly,  Mr. 
President,  you  have  won  new  honors  for 
your  country  and  for  yourself. 

Mr.  Secretary-General,  we  of  the  United 
States  are  very  grateful  for  your  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  and  to  its  uni- 
versal goals  of  peace. 

To  all  of  the  delegates  here  assembled,  to 
all  of  you  who  have  labored  hard  and  fruit- 
fully throughout  this  historic  session,  we 
extend  our  sincere  good  wishes;  and  to  those 
who  are  about  to  leave  our  shores,  we  bid 
each  of  you  Godspeed  and  a  safe  and  pleas- 
ant journey  home. 


THE  FOUR  HORSEMEN  OF  THE  NEW 
APOCALYPSE:  CRIME,  POVERTY, 
ANARCHY.  AND  INDIFFERENCE- 
SPEECH  BY  SENATOR  GORDON 
ALLOTT 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday.  June  7,  I  was  privileged  to  be  in 
Sterling,  Colo.,  with  my  esteemed  col- 
league, Gordon  Allott,  attending  the 
State  convention  of  the  American  Legion. 
Tlie  Stirling  Post  had  done  a  fine  job  as 
host  and  the  convention  was  in  full 
swing  although  decidedly  muted  over  the 
tragic  death  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy. 

Both  Senator  Allott  and  I  empha- 
sized the  need  to  develop  solutions  to  the 
pressing  crime  and  violence  problems, 
and  then  my  distinguished  and  able 
friend  delivered  a  pi-epared  address  on 
the  subject  which  is  not  only  a  thought- 
ful analysis  of  the  problems  but  with  his 
usual  constructive  attitude  suggests 
some  practical  solutions.  His  use  of  the 
phrase  'The  Foui'  Horsemen  of  the  New 
Apocalypse;  Crime,  Poverty,  Anarchy, 
and  Indifference,"  is  particularly  appro- 
priate to  the  scene  we  face  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Allott's  complete 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Statement   by    Senator   Allott 

I  want  to  thank  each  of  you  for  the  honor 
of  addressing  this  year's  .'\merican  Legion 
Convention  here  in  Sterling.  As  a  fellow 
member  of  the  Legion.  I  am  conscious  of  our 
common  military  sacrifice  to  this  great  coun- 
try. I  am  also  aware  of  tiie  bond  which  con- 
tinues to  reflect  our  deep  commitment  and 
concern  for  the  future  of  the  Un.iCd  States. 
.Any  Citizen  would  feel  a  trreai  s>er.se  of  re- 
sponsibility in  coming  before  t'.iis  distin- 
guished assembly  to  speak  his  mind  on  the 
critical  issues  as  lie  sees  them  at  this  moment 
in  history.  As  a  citizen,  and  a  member  of  the 
Legion  and  the  United  States  Senate,  I  am 
deeply  aware  of  that  responsibility. 

But  f  leel  a  sense  of  duty  to  each  of  you 
to  "Tell  It  like  It  is"  from  my  cwn  point  ul 
view. 

The  incredible  changes  which  time  has 
wrought  during  these  past  few  months,  in- 
deed, within  the  List  48  hours,  have  altered, 
perhaps  forever,  the  political  and  social  scene 
of  this  country  Those  impatient  forces  which 
have  been  waiting  in  the  wings  have  sud- 
denly been  thrust  onto  the  very  center  stage 
of  the  -American  drami  .And  you  and  I  as 
participants  in  that  great  American  drama 
are  suddenly  :isking  ourselves  questions 
which  never  occurred  to  us  before.  The  an- 
swers to  those  questions  may  well  determine 
whether  the  American  drama  ends  In  tri- 
umph or  tragedy. 

Every  .American  citizen  today  seems  ani- 
mated and  buffeted  by  a  deep  awareness  of 
the  crisis  in  this  country.  There  is  a  crisis 
in  the  cities;  a  crisis  on  the  American  cam- 
pus; a  crisis  In  poverty;  Indeed,  for  many, 
there  is  a  crisis  In  the  very  fabric  of  the 
American  system  of  government.  It  Is  rather 
odd  that  we  use  so  freely  the  word  "crisis" 
without  really  understanding  what  it  means. 

I  think  the  Chinese  found  an  interesting 
approach  in  their  understanding  of  the  word. 
In  their  language  the  ideogram  "crisis"  is 
derived  from  two  ideograms  meaning  "dan- 
ger" and  "opportunity".  For  the  Chinese  a 
crisis  occurs  when  one  is  immobilized  because 
he  cannot  make  a  decision  in  a  time  of  op- 
portunity. 

I  wonder,  using  this  definition,  If  all  cit- 
izens at  any  moment  are  not  facing  a  crisis 
in  their  country.  But  more  than  this,  I  am 
sure  you  would  agree  with  me  that  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  critical  moment  we  as 
Americans  have  ever  faced.  We  are  faced  with 
danger.  But  we  are  also  aiforded  the  oppxDr- 
tunity  for  decision.  It  Is  about  this  challenge 
which  I  should  like  to  talk  briefly  today. 

You  know,  in  what  now  seems  almost  time 
and  age.  many  of  us  grew  up  on  the  dazzling 
spectacle  of  the  Four  Horsemen  of  Notre 
Dame.  I  can  still  recall  Bill  Stern  calling  out 
their  names:  Miller,  Stuhldreher,  Crowley, 
and  Layden.  Their  image  and  impact  upon 
our  time  was  almost  as  great  as  the  Pour 
Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  whom  they  came 
to  replace.  You  all  remember  those  men.  But 
you  also  remember  the  Four  Horsemen  of 
Scripture  etched  vividly  .md  dramatically  Id 
Reiclations.  Those  Four  Horsemen  were: 
War.  Strife.  Famine,  and  Pestilence. 

I  submit  that  this  generation  is  facing  an- 
other spectacle  of  Four  Horsemen. 

TTiese  Four  Horsemen  are  not  so  colorful 
as  those  who  brought  cheers  to  the  stadium 
at  South  Bend,  but  they  are  equally  as  omi- 
nous as  those  that  hauled  the  New  Testa- 
ment. I  call  them  the  Four  Horsemen  of  the 
New  A.pocalypse:  Crime,  Poverty,  Anarchy 
and  Indiflerence. 

TTiese  horsemen  of  crisis  ride  roughshod 
over  the  land  today  without  abatement.  Their 
destructive  powers  present  each  of  us  with 
the  greatest  moment  of  challenge  this  coun- 
try has  ever  known.  Where  America  goes  and 
how  It  shall  live  will  be  determined  by  what 
is  done  with  these  Horsemen  of  the  New  Apoc- 
alypse. 

To  me,   the  First  Horseman  of  the  New 
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Apocalypse  appears  to  be  the  haunting  spec- 
ter of  crime  in  the  United  States. 

Statistics  give  some  bare  but  dramatic 
testimony  to  its  existence.  For  instance,  at 
a  time  when  the  nation's  population  in- 
L-reased  by  10';  over  the  last  seven  years 
crime  was  increasing  by  88':  . 

One  out  of  every  forty-seven  people  who 
walk  our  citv  streets  today  will  be  the  victim 
of  a  major  crime  this  year.  There  is  no  end 
in  sight  As  Mr.  J  Edgar  Hoover  stated  in 
his  appearance  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  this  year: 

"The  crime  problem  confronting  the  na- 
tion today  Is  more  Intense  than  at  any  time 
in  our  history." 

When  you  stop  to  consider  the  sickening 
statistic  that  only  one  crime  in  eight  results 
in  conviction  and  punishment,  is  it  any  won- 
der that  the  man  who  violates  the  law  Is 
encouraged  to  try  again? 

55':  of  the  18.000  federal  offenders  re- 
leased to  society  in  1963  were  re-arrested  for 
major  crimes  within  30  months  cf  their  re- 
lease from  prison.  The  FBI  reported  that  in 
1966  alone  41.733  repeaters  were  arrested  and 
that  over  one-half  of  these  criminals  had 
been  the  recipients  of  leniency  in  the  form 
of  parole  probation,  suspended  sentence  or 
conditional  release  on  one  or  more  occasions. 
Consider  the  case  of  a  19-year-old  alleged 
housebreaker  who  was  arrested  by  Washing- 
ton, DC.  police  in  May  of  1967.  A  review  of 
his  record  revealed  that  he  was.  at  the  time 
of  his  arrest  last  year,  free  on  bond  in  six 
unrelated  criminal  cases  which  had  occurred 
during  the  previous  10  months.  These  other 
.six  charges  against  this  19-year-old  man 
ranged  from  armed  robbery  to  larceny  from 
the  malls. 

I  repeat,  is  It  any  wonder  that  this  man 
tried  again? 

Tlien  there  was  the  young  hoodlum,  who 
.already  at  the  age  of  17.  had  what  law  en- 
forcement officers  described  as  an  "awesome 
history  of  arrests  for  crimes  of  violence  since 
the  age  of  13".  who  in  1963  viciously  aa- 
.saulted  and  robbed  the  wife  of  a  former 
Congressman.  He  threatened  to  kill  his  vic- 
tim, but  was  c^aught  and  sentenced  to  an 
eight  year  prison  term  as  a  youthfxil  offender. 
Then  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  shortly 
after  he  was  released  after  serving  just  part 
of  that  eight  year  Fentence,  this  same  man, 
now  age  20  was  arrested  for  the  vicious  rape 
and  knife-point  robbery  of  a  42-year-old 
woman.  At  the  time  of  that  attack  he  was 
being  sought  for  an  additional  af.sault  on  a 
young  mother,  and  w.as  a  suspect  in  several 
other  assault  cases  in  the  area. 

Through  a  series  of  maneuvers  and  delays, 
for  which  our  nation's  courts  have  now  lie- 
come  world  famous,  this  man  has  still  not 
been  tried  for  these  latest  charges. 

In  the  period  of  a  few  years  we  have  seen 
riots  and  lawlessness  erupt  within  our  com- 
munities. This  violence  tends  to  rend  forever 
the  fabric  of  our  national  life  and  irretrieva- 
bly polarize  various  segments  of  our  society. 
Two  weeks  ago  last  night  the  Senate  passed 
the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1968.  I  voted  for  that  measure.  I  did  so  be- 
cause of  a  deep  concern  that  our  law  en- 
forcement personnel  must  be  given  every  dol- 
lar which  they  need  to  help  in  their  battle 
against  crime.  By  means  of  thts  bill  the  Sen- 
ate tried  to  f  traighten  out  some  of  the  legal 
quicksand  ■ft'hlch  the  Supreme  Court  has 
made  out  of  our  Constitution.  But  more  than 
this,  I  think  the  Senate  acted  wisely  and 
expressed  the  concern  of  each  of  you  when 
it  committed  Federal  assistance  to  a  pro- 
gram of  cooperation  with  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  That  commitment  Is  in  the 
form  of  financial  assistance  to  these  em- 
battled agencies.  In  a  short  time  that  finan- 
cial assistance  will  begin  to  cost  the  Federal 
Government  one  billion  dollars  per  year. 

This  is  the  cost  of  crime  today.  But  that 
cost  is  expressed  only  in  terms  of  dollars. 
We   can   never  measure   the   heartache   and 


suffering  which  it  has  sown  In  our  land 
Crime  is  not  Just  Mr.  Hoover's  problem  It 
Is  not  just  the  problem  of  the  policeman  on 
the  beat  in  downtown  Denver  late  .it  night 
It  is  not  just  the  problem  of  the  State 
Highway  Trooper  who  stops  a  speeding  car 
on  the  lonely  stretches  of  Highway  36  not 
knowing  whether  he  is  encountering  a  drunk 
or  an  escaped  killer.  Crime  Is  your  problem 
It  is  mv  problem  It  is  time  that  we  did 
-something  besides  talk  about  it  because  all 
the  words  in  the  world  will  not  blow  It  av.-ay. 
Crime  stares  each  of  us  and  our  families 
right  square  In  the  face  and  so  far  the  grim 
Horseman  of  Crime  wears  a  mocking  smile 
of  contentment 

Who  can  vanquish  this  force?  The  citizen 
on  the  street  corner  helping  his  fellow  man. 
Tlie  citizen  in  the  jury  box  insisting  that 
the  rights  of  both  the  innocent  and  the  vic- 
tim are  being  properly  protected.  Tlie  citizen 
in  the  polling  plac°  whose  vote  demands  a 
change  from  the  present  state  of  chaos  to 
an  atmosphere  of  respect  for  law  and  irder. 
If  the  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  begins 
with  a  first  step,  it  is  clear  that  the  time 
has  now  catight  up  with  us  when  that  first 
step  must  be  t:)ken. 

More  laws  will  not  change  the  direction 
the  whirlwind  is  taking  us.  As  Jefferson  once 
observed.  "The  execution  of  the  laws  is  more 
important  than  the  making  of  them".  If  the 
Horseman  of  Crime  is  to  be  cast  ir.to  the 
dust  of  time  it  will  take  the  demands  ol 
each  of  us  to  insure  the  proper  execution 
of  the  laws  by  removing  those  who  refuse 
to  do  their  duty  and  replacing  them  with 
those  who  can  Only  you  can  make  the 
dlfTerence 

The  Second  Horseman  of  the  New  Apoc- 
alypse seems  to  me  to  be  Poverty.  Here  I  am 
not  s{>eaklng  of  classifying  the  poor  as 
Negro.  Spanish-American.  Indian,  or  -Anglo. 
What  I  am  talking  about,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  the  poor  have  been  exploited  far 
too  long  for  political  or  other  purposes.  We 
know  that  the  resent.ment  and  frustration 
of  the  poor  will  soon  know  no  bounds  At  a 
time  of  rising  expectation  these  members  of 
our  society  were  the  most  hopeful  and  op- 
timistic. But  false  promises  have  only  made 
the  reality  of  their  emptiness  all  the  more 
tragic.  It  Is  simply  irresponsible  to  promise 
for  an  indefinite  period  virtually  unlimited 
increases  in  Federal  spending.  As  one  candi- 
date ior  the  Presidency  has  observed,  "One 
thing  v.-orse  than  not  keeping  a  promise  is 
makinsz  a  promi.'^p  '.hat  cannot  be  kept  " 

The  hopes  of  the  poor  are  not  served  by 
ambitious  Members  in  Congress  who  Insist 
on  introducing  one  welfare  bill  after  an- 
other. Their  efforts  at  political  chicanery  In- 
sure piling  program  upon  program  until  it 
makes  a  crazy  patch'R'ork  pattern  of  no  com- 
prehensible design.  In  fiscal  year  1968.  for 
example,  a  total  of  $24.6  billion  in  Federal 
aid  was  appropriated  for  the  poor.  Much  of 
this  money  was  matched  and  Increased  by 
local  and  state  funds,  but  let's  face  it — too 
little  of  it  went  to  the  poor.  Because  of  the 
confused  administration  of  these  programs. 
too  much  of  the  money  went  to  social 
workers,  to  politicians,  and  to  bureaucrats. 
Too  much  of  that  money  Is  spent  simply  In 
trying  to  deal  with  the  many  other  agencies 
which  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  the 
particular  area. 

It's  hard  to  justify  an  expenditure,  for 
example,  of  $300,000  of  your  money  to  teach 
farm  workers  and  others  how  to  form  picket 
lines  and  boycott  stores.  It  Is  equally  diffi- 
cult to  Justify  spending  $2.4  million  for 
Public  Relations  in  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  counter  some  of  the  justi- 
fied criUcism  brought  against  it  by  aroused 
•ind  concerned  citizens. 

But.  If  you  are  Indignant,  as  well  you 
should  be,  think  of  those  who  wait  day  after 
day  in  the  ghetto  for  some  material  reality 
to  the  illusive  promises  which  continue  to 
flow  their  way — promises  of  opulence  without 


obligation.  While  they  wait,  life  continues  to 
disintegrate,  bitterness  rots  their  ambition, 
and  moral  strength  is  sapped  by  disenchant- 
ment. In  Washington,  the  failure  of  welfare 
programs,  brings  only  requests  for  newer  and 
bigger  ones  to  be  piled  on  top  of  the  failures 
in  the  Federal  Bureaucracy.  There  is  no  end 
to  new  justifications  for  continued  failure. 
There  is  no  end  to  imaginative  excuses  to 
escape  reality  while  the  grim  Horseman  of 
Poverty  wears  a  mocking  smile  of  content- 
ment. 

The  exploitation  of  the  terrified,  confused 
people  of  mud-soaked  Resurrection  City. 
USA.,  is  perhaps  the  final  achievement  of  the 
Horseman  of  Poverty.  He  knows  its  end.  iHe 
also  senses  the  outrage  and  indifTerence 
which  its  failure  will  proclaim  among  those 
.American  citizens  who  say  with  silent,  smug- 
ness, "I  told  you  so.")  But.  as  the  commercial 
tells  us,  "The  Beat  goes  on"  and  the  disinte- 
gration among  the  poor  continues. 

Somehow,  if  at  all,  the  Horseman  of  Pov- 
erty win  only  he  vanquished  by  people  raring 
about  people:  by  the  helping  hand  of  mu- 
tual regard  and  concern  which  stretches 
across  races  and  ghettos:  and  by  people  real- 
izing that  dollars  alone  cannot  destroy  pov- 
erty. That  effort  can  only  l)e  achieved  where 
there  Is  a  will  to  achieve  which  corre'^ponds 
to  the  opportunity  echoed  in  the  phrase  of 
Mike  Todd.  "I  was  broke,  but  never  poor." 
In  the  final  moment  of  truth,  if  the  grim 
specter  of  poverty  is  to  be  unhorsed  at  this 
critical  hour  it  will  require  the  combined 
efforts  of  all  of  us  and  not  merely  Federal 
dollars  alone.  And.  in  addition,  It  will  call 
for  concrete  examples  of  self-help  among  all 
of  those  able  to  work. 

The  Third  Horseman  rif  my  \  islon  of  the 
New  Apocalypse  which  threatens  to  ravage 
our  land  is  Anarchy.  The  bitterness  and  hnte 
which  is  so  rife  in  this  country  today  has 
once  again  found  expression  In  the  madness 
of  an  nsfa«sln  For  moi^t  of  u?.  however, 
there  must  be  a  pervading  sense  of  unreality 
about  this  whole  atmosphere  which  threatens 
to  engulf  us. 

You  and  I.  through  education,  dedication 
to  public  service  commitment  to  business 
nrd  profession,  and  fidelity  to  family  and 
countrv.  have  sought  to  add  a  measure  of 
decency  to  the  country  which  was  entrusted 
to  us  by  preceding  generations.  But  todav 
we  recognise  as  never  before  the  truth  in 
.Aldous  Huxley's  statement  that  "the  thin 
precarious  crust  of  decency  is  all  that  sep- 
arates any  civilization,  however  impressive. 
from  the  hells  of  anarchy  or  systematic 
tvrannv  which  lie  in  wait  beneath  the  sur- 
face". The  grim  Horseman  of  Anarch v  kiiow« 
that  when  anv  generation  tires  or  becomes 
Incapable  of  creating  that  "thin  precarious 
trust  of  decency"  it  will  be  his  turn  to  range 
unchallenged  through  a  land  empty  of  prom- 
ise and  hope.  The  birth— or  death— of  free- 
dom in  America  today  lies  silently  waiting 
in   the  balance. 

-Abrwid  we  are  shocked  to  wit.ne.'s  the  Total 
immobilization  of  French  society  created  by 
students,  workers  and  the  Communist  Party. 
The  students  have  continued  their  demon- 
strations thif.  week  as  in  previou.-^  weeks  in 
Belgrade.  London.  Rome  Prague,  and  most 
of  the  other  European  capitals.  At  home  we 
have  been  torn  apart  from  within  by  student 
demonstrations  from  East  to  West.  And 
fiuttering  about  these  student  demonstra- 
tions like  moths  attracted  to  light  are  those 
socialistic  prophets  of  the  New  Left  who  are 
in  a  violent  hurry  to  get  your  pot  In  order  to 
cook  your  goose.  O.ir  cities  ;.re  locked  by 
black  "angerand  white  fright  which  mirrors 
the  jovs.  the  frustrations.  ;.nd  the  bewilder- 
ment of  the  uptight  life  In  urban  America. 
These  contradictory  emotions  1-ave  cnce 
again  erupted  in  riots  this  sprinq-.  c-eatlng  a 
Never-Summer  Range  of  heart  >che  within 
our  land.  I  was  in  Washington  on  April 
fourth,  fifth,  and  .-txth  when  the  riots  blew 
up  in  our  great  Capita".  It  has  always  been 
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a  beautiful  city,  and  you  cannot  realize  how 
heartsick  it  makes  me.  and  It  made  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  others  of  all  rnces.  to  see 
this  beautiful  city,  the  symbol  of  our  great 
love  of  freedom  In  this  country,  going  up  in 
smoke  and  flames.  Every  Amerlcm  was  made 
sick  by  the  spectacle  of  people  gleefully  loot- 
ing the  stores  and  carrying  out  television  sets 
and  holding  them  up.  laughingly,  to  the 
camera,  while  the  police  who  had  been 
ordered  to  do  nothing  stood  by  and  watched 
Too  often,  the  forgotten  American  was  that 
small  merchant  who  lost  his  life's  savings 
and  an  entire ''lifetime  of  work  In  the  looting 
and  burning  that  took  place. 

It  seems  inconceivable  to  me  that  our  At- 
torney General  who  was  given  complete  re- 
sponsibility by  President  Johnson  in  Febru- 
ary of  this  year  for  the  peace  and  safety  in 
our  streets  fails  to  realize  the  essential  na- 
ture and  explosive  destruction  of  a  riot 
Potentially,  death  is  as  much  present  In  every 
riot  as  It  is  in  an  armed  robbery.  But  the 
firebrands  like  Stokely  Carmichael  continue 
to  sweep  through  our  cities  breeding  their 
hate  and  violence  without  so  much  as  a  slap 
on  the  wrist  by  the  Chief  Law  Enforcement 
Officer  of  the  country  For  an  Administration 
that  has  suddenly  discovered  that  priorities 
should  exist  in  fiscal  matters,  it  seems  in- 
credible to  me  that  they  are  Incapable  or  un- 
willing to  reorient  this  country's  domestic 
and  social  priorities  as  well.  Perhaps  they  are 
immobilized  bv  the  truth  of  H.L.  Mencken's 
statement.  'Injustice  is  relatively  easy  to 
bear:   what  stings  is  Justice." 

Well.  I  say.  it  is  a  time  for  equal  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  for  all  Americans.  It  Is  a 
time  for  Justice  to  stlng  wherever  there  Is 
continued  injustice. 

While  the  riots  continue  and  exploitation 
of  the  poor  continues  to  gut  creative  effort. 
our  nation's  colleges  and  universities  axe  be- 
ginning to  erupt  in  violence  across  the  land. 
I>espite  the  apologies  from  those  liberal 
thinkers  who  have  both  feet  planted  so  firmly 
In  the  air.  there  Is  a  deep  unrest  in  our 
academic  world  which  spyeaks  of  an  even  more 
frightening  violent  sense  of  confusion.  Do 
not  ask  the  father  who  Is  helping  his  son 
to  get  a  college  education  what  the  uni- 
versity life  means  today  He  knows  that  while 
his  boy  is  getting  a  liberal  education,  the 
father  Is  getting  an  education  in  liberality. 
But  here  in  Colorado  we  have  seen  what 
happens  when  firm  reasonable  effort  is  ex- 
erted to  control  and  correct  these  academic 
abuses.  We  have  seen  these  student  malcon- 
tents lose  their  appeal  with  their  contempo- 
raries and  return  quickly  underneath  the 
moss-covered  rocks  from  which  they  came. 
Recently.  J  Edgar  Hoover  characterized 
these  New  Left  malcontents  In  his  testimony 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
this  way: 

"The  mood  of  this  movement,  which  Is  best 
typified  by  Its  primary  spokesman,  the  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society,  is  a  mood  of 
dlsUltislonment.  pessimism,  and  alienation. 
At  the  center  of  the  movement  is  an  almost 
passionate  desire  to  destroy,  to  alienate,  to 
tear  down  If  anything  definite  can  be  said 
about  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
It  U  that  it  can  be  called  anarchistic." 

How  we  meet  the  challenge  In  this  crisis — 
this  moment  of  decision  In  the  midst  of  op- 
portunity— will  detei-mlne  whether  the 
Horseman  of  Anarchy  continues  to  ravage 
our  Republic.  Whether  we  can  inspire  and 
sacrifice  in  our  Individual  capacity  as  citi- 
zens— whether  the  academic  community  can 
bring  back  the  heartbeat  of  humanism  in  its 
curriculum — and  whether  our  political  lead- 
ers are  capable  of  honesty  and  dedication  to 
the  American  dream — these  are  the  ques- 
tions which  only  time  and  each  of  us  can 
determine.  We  have  seen  the  savage  violence 
of  the  alternative  which  assassins  provide. 
(It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  time  to  wrest 
freedom  from  the  anarchy  which  threatens  to 
consume  It.  This  Is  a  time  to  assure  that  free- 


dom   is    forever    etched    In    the    American 
Dream  ) 

The  last  Horseman  of  the  New  Apocalypse 
Is  Indifference.  The  latter  needs  less  explana- 
tion than  the  other  three.  But  he  Is  nonethe- 
less waiting  in  the  wings  to  open  the  flood- 
gates of  chaos  In  this  land.  If  our  citizens, 
knowing  of  the  present  challenge,  remain 
somehow  aloof  and  uncommitted  at  this 
critical  hour  the  eventual  triumph  of  in- 
difference shall  be  assured. 

As  members  of  this  great  and  patriotic  or- 
ganization, you  have  known  and  continu- 
ously seek  to  reaffirm  your  belief  in  this 
great  political  experiment  which  washed 
ashore  two  hundred  years  ago.  Each  of  us. 
however,  must  guard  against  standing  mute 
and  uncommitted  any  longer.  Concerned 
America  has  too  long  been  buttoned  up  In  a 
little  starched  coat  of  patriotic  Indifference. 
Too  often  patriotism  has  been  more  pre- 
tense than  passion.  It  has  become  fossilized 
by  a  feeling  of  complacency  reinforced  by  the 
happy  conviction  that  we  are  not  as  other 
men. 

We  know  the  Harpies  are  calling  our  young 
men  and  women  to  the  shores  of  rocky  des- 
olation and  destruction.  We  must  shake 
ourselves  free  from  phlegmatic  patriotism  if 
we  are  to  assure  this  country's  existence. 
Vague  Incantations  of  patriotism  which 
never  felt  the  warmth  of  the  heart  will  not 
save  us  now. 

If  our  sense  of  patriotism  is  challenged 
and  the  need  for  law  and  order  is  clearly 
defined  then  I  am  sure  we  would  agree  with 
Lincoln  "there  is  no  grievance  that  is  a  fit 
object  of  redress  by  mob  law."  Can  we  not 
transform,  however,  our  sense  of  patriotism 
and  reverence  for  law  and  order  by  agreeing 
through  commitment  in  our  daily  lives  with 
these  words  of  Lincoln: 

"Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed 
by  every  American  Mother  to  the  lisping 
babe  that  prattles  on  her  lap.  Let  it  be 
taught  in  schools.  In  seminaries,  and  in  col- 
leges. Let  It  be  written  in  primers,  spelling 
books  and  In  almanacs.  Let  It  be  preached 
from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  in  legislative 
halls,  and  enforced  In  our  courts  of  Justice 
And.  in  short,  let  it  become  the  political 
religion  of  the  Nation,  and  let  the  old  and 
the  young,  the  rich  and  poor,  the  grave  and 
the  gay,  of  all  sexes  and  tongues  and  colors 
and  conditions,  sacrifice  unceasingly  upon 
its  altars." 

Too  often,  I  believe,  our  young  people  see 
patriotism  as  a  callous  Indifference  rather 
than  a  committed  concern  to  the  future  of 
our  country.  It's  up  to  us  to  breathe  some 
fire  and  meaning  into  this  word  "patriotism" 
if  it  Is  to  become  a  virtue  rather  than  a  com- 
fortable pretense. 

Today,  as  at  every  moment  in  our  history. 
we  stand  on  the  hinge  of  history.  Certainly, 
we  are  bolted  to  the  collective  wisdom  and 
pretense  of  the  past  from  which  we  cannot 
escape.  Yet.  we  are  capable  of  swinging  to- 
wards that  kind  of  future  which  we  may  wish 
for  ourselves,  our  families,  and  our  country. 
It  seems  to  me  now  more  important  than 
ever  that  we  must  remain  sensitive  to  the 
legitimate  needs  of  our  citizens.  Sensitivity 
to  these  legitimate  needs  will  keep  Indif- 
ference from  rusting  the  hinge  of  initiative 
so  desperately  needed  at  this  moment  in  our 
country.  And.  sensitiveness  to  the  needs  and 
promises  of  some  of  our  citizens  wlU  insure 
the  fulfillment  of  the  American  promise  for 
all  her  citizens. 

This  hinge  of  history,  about  which  I  speak, 
also  carries  with  It  the  opportunity  to  bolt 
out.  once  and  for  all,  the  Four  Horsemen  of 
the  New  Apocalypse:  Crime,  Poverty.  An- 
archy and  Indifference. 

Clearly,  we  are  in  a  true  moment  of  crisis 
in  the  sense  that  I  have  offered  today — that 
is,  that  we  hang  suspended  between  danger 
and  opportunity.  The  danger  is  clear.  The 
opportunity  is  clear.  But.  the  decision  this 
country  Is  about  to  take  is  not  clear.  The 


choice  is  yours,  and  mine,  and  our  willing- 
ness to  assume  the  burden  of  patriotism  will 
determine  the  answer  to  the  question: 
"Which  way  America?" 


NEED  FOR  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF 
GUN  CONTROL  IS  EVIDENT— AS- 
SASSINATIONS. SMUGGLING  OF 
PISTOLS  INTO  ATLANTA  PRISON 
CITED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  needs  strong  and  effective 
gun  control  laws  governing  the  full  range 
of  lethal  weapons.  The  hour  is  overdue 
for  the  people  of  our  Nation  and  for  the 
Congress  to  realistically  face  this  critical 
issue  and  to  act  affirmatively. 

Today's  press  reports  that  Harold  W. 
Glassen,  of  Michigan,  president  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  charges  that 
Americans  "are  behaving  like  children 
in  the  emotional  aftermath  of  the  Ken- 
nedy slaying,  and  are  reacting  as  the 
German  people  did  in  the  1930's  to  the 
Nazi  propaganda  mill."  And  he  is  al- 
leged to  have  accused  gun-control  pro- 
ponents of  "a  syndicated  attempt  to  de- 
ceive the  public  into  abrogating  the 
constitutional  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms." 

The  National  Rifle  Association  execu- 
tive's charges,  allegations,  and  castiga- 
tions  are  unimpressive.  It  is  not  indulg- 
ing in  "syndication"  or  "deception"  to 
make  the  efforts  necessary  to  keep  as- 
sassins like  those  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr..  and  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy from  coming  easily  into  possession 
of  the  firearms  used  in  their  murderous 
attacks. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  the  press 
also  reports  today  that  a  prison  spokes- 
man revealed  in  Atlanta  that  two  guns 
were  smuggled  through  a  visitors'  rest- 
room  pipeline  to  four  convicts  who  lield 
21  hostages  in  Atlanta  Federal  Peniten- 
tiary for  28  hours  until  their  grievances 
were  published.  Arrested  by  the  FBI  and 
charged  with  taking  the  .22  caliber  and 
.32  caliber  pistols  into  the  prison  was  the 
25-year-old  alleged  fiancee  of  one  of  the 
four  inmates.  This,  of  course,  is  another 
classic  example  of  guns  in  the  hands  of 
the  wrong  people. 

There  is  no  logical  reason  for  such 
pensons  to  be  permitted  to  purchase  and 
hold  gims  without  some  type  of  effective 
check.  Gun  tragedies  continue  to  mount 
and  people  continue  to  be  wantonly 
killed,  injured,  robbed,  and  threatened 
at  gunpoint. 

The  need  for  a  national  system  of  gun 
control  is  evident.  We  cannot  ignore  the 
facts.  Each  year  6,500  murders  are  com- 
mitted with  fireanns;  43,000  aggravated 
assaults  and  60,000  robberies  are  com- 
mitted with  firearms.  Each  day  50  lives 
are  snuffed  out  by  fireanns.  Since  the 
turn  of  the  century  more  persons  have 
died  in  civilian  life  from  firearms  than 
in  all  our  wars. 

Probably  no  other  civilized  nation  has 
as  little  control  as  the  United  States  over 
the  sale  and  holding  of  firearms.  Coun- 
tries throughout  the  world  have  effective 
registration  systems  while  ours  is  a 
patchwork  which  largely  depends  on  the 
degree  of  effectiveness  of  laws  of  the 
States  and  their  subdivisions. 

We  are  not  in  the  days  of  the  "Old 
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■West" — the  frontier  days.  Ours  is  a  fast 
moving  and  changing  and  complex  so- 
ciety. There  are  constant  temptations, 
frustrations,  pressures,  and  antagonisms. 
Many  persons  are  not  competent  to  have 
possession  of  firearms,  but  we  cannot 
keep  firearms  from  them  unless  we  have 
a  system  of  controls.  Guns  cannot  be  kept 
out  of  criminal  hands  unless  there  are 
regulations  governing  the  purchase  of 
ownership  of  firearms  and  or  their  regis- 
tration. Every  citizen  will  agree  that 
criminals,  addicts,  and  mental  incom- 
petents must  be  precluded  from  possess- 
ing guns.  Tlie  question  is  how  to  achieve 
this  objective.  It  is  not  being  accom- 
plished adequately  under  present  laws. 

Those  who  advocate  stricter  gun  con- 
trols do  not  contend  that  this  will  be  the 
cureall  for  murders  and  crimes  of  vio- 
lence. Just  as  the  problem  of  crime  in  the 
United  States  has  many  fronts,  the  solu- 
tions and  the  attacks  on  crime  must  come 
from  many  sides.  But  we  do  know  that 
countries  with  far  more  rigid  firearms 
laws  witne.ss  substantially  fewer  crimes 
of  violence.  That  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers at  all  levels  emphasize  that  the 
availability  of  guns  and  the  lack  of  effec- 
tive controls  are  critical  elements  in  the 
upward  trend  in  crime.  Responsible  gun 
control  laws  will  significantly  aid  our 
law-enforcement  officers  and  will  save 
thousands  of  lives. 

The  argument  is  made  that  the  crimi- 
nal will  find  ways  to  obtain  a  gun.  This 
may  happen  in  some  cases.  No  system  of 
laws  gives  assurance  of  absolute  control. 
The  point  is.  however,  that  effective  gun 
conti-ols  will  reduce  the  chances  of  a 
criminal  procuring  firearms. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  so-called  gim 
control  measures  which  recently  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate.  These 
proposals  encompass  varj'ing  degrees  of 
firearms  control.  None  of  the  proposals  is 
ijointed  toward  penalizing  the  law-abid- 
ing citizen.  Tlie  worthy  common  objec- 
tive of  these  measures  is  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  the  public.  They  are  in  the 
public  interest.  I  would  like  to  have 
pointed  out  wherein  any  of  these  pro- 
posed measures  will  disarm  any  law- 
abiding  citizen.  Will  they  prevent  any 
law-abiding  citizen  from  purchasing  a 
firearm?  No.  Whether  there  is  a  system 
of  compulsory  registration  or  registra- 
tion and  permit-issuance,  a  person  with 
a  record  of  good  citizenship  will  be  able 
to  purchase  and  owti  firearms  for  the 
protection  of  home  and  property  and  for 
.sporting  purposes,  such  as  hunting  and 
target  shooting.  There  is  no  provision 
here  to  deny  the  right  of  the  law-abiding 
and  competent  citizen  to  have  fireanns. 
I  think  this  point  must  be  fully  under- 
stood and  I  think  this  point  must  be 
stressed.  Additionally,  we  are  not  seeking 
to  override  any  States  which  have  effec- 
tive gim  control  laws.  State  laws  that 
are  as  strong  as  the  Federal  law  will  not 
be  set  aside. 

Mr.  President,  last  week.  Congress  took 
the  final  step  in  approving  a  limited  gun 
control  measure,  prohibiting  the  mail- 
order sale  of  handguns  to  non-State  res- 
idents and  containing  other  provisions 
with  regard  to  all  firearms.  I  supported 
that  measure  and  I  supported  the  un- 
successful amendment  to  extend  the  mail 
order  restrictions  to  i-ifles  and  shotguns. 


This  first  step  was  meaningful,  but  it    ment  and  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be 
was  not  enough.  There  must  be  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  legislation  approved  by 
the  Senate  in  mid-May  and  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  last  week. 

Mr.  President,  the  public  wants  re- 
sponsible and  effective  Run  control  laws. 
Congress  must  act  resolutely  in  fulfill- 
ing a  critical  need.  Commonsense  and 
the  pubUc  interest  demand  affirmative 
action. 


THE  MUSICAL  TOUR  OF  SAMMAM- 
ISH  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
rently  I  discussed  the  proposed  musical 
tour  of  a  group  of  Sammamish  High 
School  students  from  my  State  and  the 
problems  they  faced  in  securing  the 
needed  funds  for  their  3 -week  tour  of 
Denmark.  Norway,  Sweden.  Holland,  and 
Germany. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  report  that  these 
108  students  departed  by  bus  for  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  on  June  6.  There  they 
boarded  a  plane  for  their  first  ijerform- 
ances  in  Scandinavia.  The  cost  of  this 
tour  was  about  S68.000.  and  although  the 
drive  for  funds  fell  some  S8.000  .short, 
I  am  most  pleased  that  all  students  made 
the  trip  and.  hopefully,  tho.se  who  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  exchanges  of  our 
youth  as  I  do  will  make  up  the  deficit 
before  their  return. 

Significantly.  Mr.  President,  the  date 
of  the  students'  departure  was  June  6. 
and  they  paid  moving  tribute  to  the 
death  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
prior  to  departure. 

Dave  Suffia.  writing  in  the  Seattle 
Times,  put  it  thusly : 

The  .strains  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  lifted  in 
the  Sammamish  High  School  gymnasium 
today  in  tribute  to  Senator  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy as  108  students  paused  before  leaving 
on  a   tour  of  Northern  Eiirope. 

The  students  left  for  a  ihree-week  musical 
tour  of  Denmark.  Norway.  Sweden.  Holland, 
and  Germany. 

The  hymn  was  recorded  to  be  sent  to  Sena- 
tor Kennedy's  family 

Mr.  President,  in  this  period  when 
much  of  the  world  is  watching  the 
United  States,  the  visit  of  these  108 
young  people  from  my  State  to  the  five 
mentioned  European  countries  can  have 
an  immeasurable  effect  toward  under- 
standing. 

I  commend  the  students,  their  individ- 
ual teachers,  their  school  district,  and  the 
thousands  who  have  made  contributions 
so  that  the  trip  might  be  possible. 


NA- 
AS- 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY 
TIONAL  SCHOOL  BOARDS 
SOCIATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional School  Boards  Association  in  its 
1968  delegate  assembly,  March  30  to 
April  2.  1968.  adopted  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions and  a  statement  of  beliefs  and 
policies. 

It  is  my  view  that  this  statement  and 
the  resolutions  are  of  high  significance. 
I  therefort  wish  to  bring  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 


printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Beliefs  and  Policies  of  the  National  School 
Boards  Association   (as  Adopted  by  NSBA 
Delegate    Assembly.    March    30-April    2. 
1968) 

introductory  statement 

The  public  school  boards  of  America, 
united  in  their  several  state  school  boards  as- 
sociations, and  federated  into  the  National 
School  Boards  Association,  believe  the  "edu- 
cation is  the  bulwark  of  freedom"  and  that 
our  universal  system  of  free  public  education 
is  literally  the  nation's  first  line  of  defense 
and  the  greatest  constructive  force  in  the 
po.ssesslon  of  the  American  people  for  the 
preservation  of  their  freedoms  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

They  hold  that  public  schools  will  keep 
America  strong  and  free  if  America's  public 
will  keep  the  schools  free  and  strong;  and, 
lirm  in  this  conviction,  have  agreed  upon  a 
statement  of  these  policies  with  regard  to 
public  education 

I.     control    and    support    of    PtTBLIC    SCHOOLS 

Public  schools  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
states.  Local  school  boards  are  created  by 
state  action  and  share  with  stale  education 
agencies  the  task  of  providing  educational 
services  to  children  and  adults.  It  is  the  task 
of  both  state  and  local  agencies  to  seek 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  for  all 
and  to  distribute  the  costs  equitably.  In  order 
that  these  goals  may  be  achieved,  the  Na- 
tional School  Boards  Association  supports  the 
following  principles: 

a.  The  retention  of  local  and  state  controls 
depends  upon  the  imagination  and  positive 
spirit  with  which  local  and  state  agencies 
deal  with  the  problems  and  needs  of  the 
people  in  their  jurisdiction 

b.  School  district  organization  should  be 
unified  to  encompass  grades  one  through 
twelve  and  also  kindergartens  and  Junior 
colleges  in  communities  which  desire  them. 

c.  In  order  to  discharge  the  responsibility 
of  providing  good  educational  opportunities, 
local  school  boards  must  control  the  funds 
used  to  operate  the  schools.  They  should, 
therefore,  possess  fiscal  Independence 

d.  The  American  tradition  of  the  .separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  should  be  vigorously 
safeguarded  To  this  end  the  Association 
advocates  that  funds  raised  by  general  taxa- 
tion for  educational  purposes  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  public  officials  and  should  not 
be  used  to  support  any  privately  operated 
.<;chools.  The  Association  recognizes  and  up- 
holds the  right  of  any  group  to  establish  and 
maintain  schools  financed  by  its  own  sup- 
porters with  such  governmental  supervision 
as  will  assure  a  minimum  standard  of  in- 
struction and  adherence  to  the  Constitution 
and  Laws  of  the  United  Slates. 

e.  Concerted  efforts  must  be  made  by  each 
state  to  equalize  the  financial  support  of 
public  education  to  the  end  that  even,-  tax- 
payer, individual,  and  corporation  shall  con- 
tribute its  Just  proportionate  share. 

f.  Local  districts  should  contribute  a  re- 
quired minimum  amount  of  financial  sup- 
port to  the  schools  before  they  are  eligible  to 
receive  additional  funds  from  state  or  other 
sources. 

g.  Financial  support  from  each  state  to 
its  local  school  districts  should  be  designed 
to  equalize  educational  opportunities  and  to 
sustain  a  steadily  improving  minimum 
foundation  of  education 

h.  Funds  from  federal  or  other  sources 
outside  the  state,  intended  for  the  .assist- 
ance of  public  education,  should  be  admin- 
istered by  the  state  educators  agency 
through  local  school  boards  in  accordance 
with  state  policy  and  without  restrictions 
other  than  simple  accounting  of  receipts  and 
disbursements. 

1  NSBA  recognizes  that  the  retention  of 
state  and  local  control  of  education  will  de- 
pend  upon   strong   and   effective   state   and 
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local  public  school  agencies.  Therefore.  NSBA 
strongly  recommends  and  supports  the 
strengthening  of  such  agencies  in  each  state 
J.  Local  school  boards  play  a  significant 
role  in  shaping  the  programs  in  the  local 
community  under  the  provisions  of  Acts  of 
Congress  Programs  dealing  with  education 
which  may  be  operative  In  the  community 
should  be  established  and  operate  within  the 
frameworlc  of  the  public  school's  authority, 
and  should  be  designed  to  maintain  high  pro- 
fessional standards  and  to  avoid  the  prolif- 
eration of  educational  systems  in  the  com- 
munity. 

II.    RESPONSIBILITEES    OP    LOCAL    SCHOOL    BOARDS 

The  National  School  Boards  Association  be- 
lieves that  the  responsibilities  of  local  school 
boards  include:  a  legal  responsibility  for  the 
control  of  public  schools  as  the  only  agen- 
cies In  their  communities  with  this  respon- 
sibility; a  civic  responsibility  as  the  control- 
ling agencies  providing  a  basically  essential 
service  to  the  life  of  the  communities;  a 
social  responsibility  toward  all  who  look  to 
the  schools  as  centers  of  growth  and  devel- 
opment for  children,  youth,  and  adults;  an 
economic  responsibility  since  there  is  a  direct 
relationship  between  good  schools  and  busi- 
ness prosperity;  a  moral  and  ethical  respon- 
slbnity  t3  function  courageously  and  im- 
partially to  assure  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number  at  all  times  In  the  strong 
conviction  that  the  American  system  of  pub- 
lic school  education  will  best  meet  the  needs 
of  the  citizenry  if  all  local  school  boards 
throughout  the  United  States  recognize  and 
meet  their  full  resp>onsibtllties.  the  Associa- 
tion supports  the  following  principles: 

a  School  boards  should  function  in  a  non- 
partisan, broadly  representative,  team-spir- 
ited manner  Every  member  of  a  school  board 
should  represent  open-mlndedly  -,he  entire 
school  district,  and.  In  consequence,  must  let 
his  consideration  for  the  entire  district  take 
precedence  over  every  form  of  partisanship 
and  special  interest — political,  racial,  reli- 
gious, geographic,  economic,  social,  civic,  or 
other. 

b.  School  boards  should  adopt  clearly  de- 
fined written  policies,  based  on  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  educational  process. 
In  formulating  the  policies  they  should  con- 
sult Individuals  and  groups  affected  by  the 
policies,  and.  since  changing  conditions  bring 
changing  needs,  should  periodically  review 
policies.  They  should  recognize  that  while 
school  boards  are  policy  making  bodies,  they 
properly  delegate  the  execution  of  policy  to 
employed  professional  administrators. 

c.  School  boards  should  recognize  that 
public  schools  belong  to  all  the  people,  are 
supported  by  the  people,  and  are  designed  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  people  for  the 
education  of  children,  youth  and  adults. 
They  should  conduct  board  business  in  open 
session  and  endeavor  by  every  possible  means 
to  inform  the  public  concerning  the  schools. 

d.  School  boards  should  enlist  citizen 
groups  to  assist  and  counsel  them,  making 
certain  that  three  principles  are  followed: 
(1)  citizen  groups  should  be  broadly  repre- 
sentative; (2 1  recommendations  should  be 
based  on  research  and  facts;  (3)  recommen- 
dations should  be  submitted  to  school 
boards  which  alone  have  the  authority  to  act 
upon  them. 

e  School  boards  should  plan  and  main- 
tain a  flexible  program  for  the  future,  based 
on  surveys  and  studies  of  population  trends, 
possible  economic  changes,  changmg  com- 
munity attitudes,  developments  in  educa- 
tion, and  all  factors  which  could  affect  their 
school  systems. 

f.  School  boards  should  work  to  maintain 
and  improve  the  professional  status  of  the 
teaching  profession,  and  encourage  young 
people  of  high  caliber  to  enter  the  teaching 
profession. 

g.  School  boards  should  employ  profes- 
sional   and   nonprofessional    personnel    with 


competence  and  personal  qualifications 
which  command  community  respect.  Appro- 
priate to  the  Importance  of  their  role  in  the 
communities,  all  personnel  should  be  ade- 
quately compensated  to  assure  their  eco- 
nomic security  and  their  working  conditions 
should  permit  them  to  effectively  exercise 
their  skills  and  duties. 

h  School  tKJards,  concerned  with  a  steady 
erosion  in  the  effectiveness  of  state  and 
local  governments,  should  recognize  and  re- 
spond to  their  opportimlties  and  responsibil- 
ities to  reverse  this  trend  as  it  affects  public 
education.  These  opportunities  and  respon.'^i- 
bllities  include:  a  m:iximum  utilization  of 
all  existing  powers  and  resources  of  local 
school  boards  to  develop  a  public  education 
system  equal  to  the  demands  of  this  complex 
age:  the  support  of  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  extend  those  fxswers  ,and  resources 
as  may  be  required  to  meet  that  objective; 
the  development  of  a  satisfactory  method  of 
utilizing  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
professional  p)ersonnel  in  the  formation  of 
educational  policies;  and  the  support  of  ap. 
proprlate  measures  to  strengthen  state  edu- 
cation agencies. 

i.  School  boards  should  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  planning  and  development  of 
local  community  programs  which  affect  the 
welfare  of  their  communities  and  the  envi- 
ronment within  which  children  are  reared. 

in.    THE    EDUCATIONAL    PROGRAM 

The  National  School  Boards  Association 
believes  that  public  schools  exist  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  the  best  pos.sibIe  education 
for  children,  youth,  and  adults  It  believes 
that  our  schools  should  develop  responsible 
American  citizens,  self-reliant  and  independ- 
ent persons  equipped  with  the  knowledge 
and  skills  essential  to  functioning  at  what- 
ever level  of  activity  individual  talents  per- 
mit, and  with  characters  imbued  with  the 
highest  moral  .^nd  spiritual  values.  The 
NSBA  urges  each  local  school  board  to  exer- 
cise its  legal  responsibilities,  prerogatives, 
and  discretion  in  the  fullest  measure  to  de- 
sign, initiate,  and  operate  educational  pro- 
grams which  will  adequately  serve  national 
needs,  state  goals,  and  local  expectations  in 
an  era  of  rapid  technological  and  social 
change.  To  this  end.  the  National  School 
Boards  Association   advocates   that: 

a.  Curricular  offerings  should  be  broad 
enough  to  make  available  to  each  student  an 
educational  opportunity  which  takes  Into 
consideration  his  needs,  ability,  and  cultural 
and  socio-economic  background. 

b.  Adequate  student  counseling  and  guid- 
ance sen-Ices  should  be  provided. 

c.  Local  school  boards  must  accept  .t  leader- 
ship role  in  removing  the  ta.irriers  which  pre- 
vent educationally  deprived  children,  irre- 
spective of  their  r.ice.  ethnic  backgrounds,  or 
socio-economic  st:\tus.  from  full  access  to  the 
educational  opportunities  provided  at  public 
expense. 

d.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  facilitate, 
and  encourage  the  completion  by  all  st'.ideiits 
of  at  least  a  high  school  or  other  appropriate 
twelve-ysar  program. 

e.  Factual  materials  relating  to  both  sides 
of  controversial  issues  of  local,  state,  national, 
and  international  importance  should  be  pre- 
sented in  cla=srooms.  unless  srich  presenta- 
tion is  forbidded  by  law.  School  administra- 
tors and  teaching  per.=onnel  should  be  re- 
quired to  exert  their  most  conscientious 
efforts  to  present  such  fa«ts  objectirelv  and 
impartially  and  local  .^chool  boards  should 
establish  policies  which  will  protect  such 
efforts  against  unjust  reprisal. 

r.  Students  should  be  systematicallv  In- 
formed, appropriate  to  their  age  levels,  about 
the  free  public  school  system  as  one  of  the 
important  institutions  of  our  society  and 
about  the  basic  principles  upon  '.vhich  this 
Institution  is  founded. 

g.  All  attempts  to  infringe  upon  the  au- 
thority of  school  boards  In  the  selection  and 
adoption  of  textbooks  and  other  instructional 


materials  shall  be  resisted.  However,  school 
boards  should  be  encouraged  to  give  members 
of  their  staffs  opportunities  to  indicate  the 
needed  and  desirable  instructional  materials 

h.  Facilities  and  programs  for  teaching 
adults  the  skills  and  cultural  subjects  they 
desire  should  be  provided  by  local  school 
boards. 

i  Piiblic  school  facilities  should  be  used  a.s 
community  centers  for  the  integration  of  the 
American  community  and  the  encouragement 
of  family  participation  in  wholesome  charac- 
ter building  activities  conduci\e  to  t'ood  citi- 
zenship. The  Association  should  urge  state 
associations  to  initiate  legislation  whenever 
necessary  to  authorize  the  wider  use  of  pub- 
lic school  facilities  for  community  purp<3sps 
under  provisions  giving  local  boards  author- 
ity to  determine,  regulate,  and  maintain  such 
programs. 

j.  Constant  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness 
of  our  edticatlonal  system  should  be  vigor- 
ously encouraged  at  all  levels.  An  assessment 
program  conducted  on  a  national  level  is 
one  means  of  studying  the  state  of  American 
education.  Any  such  study  should  be  so  ad- 
ministered and  interpreted  as  to  recognize  the 
concern  of  local  school  boards  of  the  danger 
Inherent  in  using  the  results  of  any  single 
national  as.sessment  as  the  basis  for  decision 
on  the  national  level  in  the  allocation  of  re- 
soxirces  for  meeting  specific  educational 
needs, 

IV.     RELATIONSHIPS    WITH    STATE    SCHOOL    BOARD 
ASSOCIATIONS 

The  National  School  Boards  Association  is 
committed  to  the  principles  of  working  with 
member  state  and  territorial  associations  to 
strengthen  the  effectiveness  of  local  boards 
through  education,  collective  action,  and  self 
help  The  Association,  therefore,  supports 
the  following  principles: 

a.  School  board  members  should  be  en- 
couraged to  attend  meetings  sponsored  by  the 
Association  and  state  and  territorial  associa- 
tions. The  expense  of  supporting  school  board 
associations  and  attending  meetings  should 
be  recognized  as  a  legitimate  charge  against 
district  funds. 

b.  The  Association  recognizes  that  it  Is  th? 
right  and  duty  of  each  individual  state  to 
express  to  its  representatives  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  Its  own  position  with 
regard  to  educational  issues  regardless  of  any 
stand  which  may  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Delegate  Assembly  of  the  Association. 

V.    RELATIONSHIPS     WITH     OTHKR     GROtTPS 

Professional  personnel 

The  National  School  Boards  Association  be- 
lieves that  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
democracy  that  policy  decisions  .^re  made  only 
by  those  who  are  directly  accountable  to  the 
electorate.  It  is  the  prime  obligation  of  edu- 
cation to  provide  the  opportunity  for  each 
student  to  achieve  his  greatest  potential. 
These  premises  merge  and  coincide  in  the 
public  school  system,  a  governmental  process 
and  an  educational  function. 

School  boards  should  recognize  the  great 
contribtitlons  to  overall  planning  that  can 
come  from  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
classroom  teachers,  administrators,  and  other 
professional  personnel  and  should  give  careful 
consideration  to  plans,  suggestions,  and 
recommendations  of  these  professional  people 
in  the  area  of  teaching  conditions,  needs,  and 
prrsonnel  problems. 

In  determining  general  policies  relating  to 
the  operation  of  the  schools,  handling  of 
personnel  problems,  and  the  general  welfare 
of  all  professional  personnel,  each  local 
schoo:  board  should  set  up  satisfactory  pro- 
cedures for  communication  with  all  profes- 
sional personnel.  Such  procedures  should 
recognize  that  the  function  of  the  profes- 
sional practice  of  teaching  requires  that  in- 
dividual teachers  have  and  exercise  full  free- 
dom of  association,  expression,  organization, 
and  designation  of  representatives  of  their 
own  choosing  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
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with  school  boards  concerning  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  their  employment. 

Strikes,  sanctions,  boycotts,  or  other  con- 
certed actions  which  interfere  with  the  or- 
derly functioning  of  the  public  school  system 
are  improper  procedures  to  be  used  by  public 
.school  employees.  These  conflicts  m  em- 
ployee-employer relations  can  be  avoided  or 
minimized  if  school  boards  and  teacher  or- 
■^anizatio:  s  each  respect  the  leKitimate  role 
of  the  other  and  recognize  that  neither  has 
any  legal  or  moral  right  to  engage  in  acts  or 
practices  which  jeopardize  the  right  of  stu- 
dents to  receive  an  education. 

Ncn-p  ofessional  personnel 
School  boards  sliould  establish  and  use 
free  channels  of  communications  witii  non- 
jirofessional  as  well  as  with  professional  i^er- 
.sonnel  so  that  decisions  affecting  their  inter- 
est and  welfare  may  be  made  only  after 
rareful  board  consideration  has  been  given 
to  their  views,  recommendation.s.  needs,  and 
grievances. 

Other  groups 

In  order  to  provide  an  improved  school 
svstem,  the  National  school  Boards  Associa- 
tion and  state  ;tssociations  <jf  school  Ixiards, 
wliile  maintaining  complet?  independence, 
should  support  other  groups  working  to 
achieve  the  same  goals.  The  Association, 
therefore,  advocates  that  full  and  active  co- 
operation be  maintained  with  ;ill  lay  and 
professional  groups  which  are  sincerely 
working  for  the  advancement  of  public  edu- 
cation. 

VI.    NATIONAL    LECLSI.ATION 

Public  education  in  the  United  States  iias 
been  reserved  by  the  Federal  Constitution 
as  a  state  function.  The  several  states  have, 
in  turn.  deleg;.t..-d  the  authority  for  local 
determination  of  educational  programs  to 
lay  boards  of  education.  By  this  means  of 
involving  citizens'  interest  in  and  responsl- 
bilitv  for  the  local  schools,  the  heritage  of 
free  public  education  has  been  preserved  and 
extended  by  succeeding  generations. 

There  are  nation-wide  concerns  in  educa- 
tion which  transcend  the  boundaries  of  local 
school  districts  and  the  state.  Among  these 
concerns  are  the  needs  of  national  defense, 
the  continued  growth  of  the  national  econ- 
omy, the  elimination  of  widespread  dispar- 
ity in  educational  opportunities  for  all  chil- 
dren, and  the  intelligent  participation  m  the 
democratic  process  by  all  citizens.  As  it  has 
in  other  areas  of  national  concern,  the  Con- 
gress has  enacted  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  national  interests  In  education. 

NSBA  recognizes  that  this  federal  Involve- 
ment In  supporting  state  and  local  educa- 
tional programs  Is  now  an  established  prac- 
tice. In  order,  therefore,  to  safegtiard  the 
basic  principle  of  local  autonomy  for  public 
schools,  NSBA  believes  that  local,  state  and 
federal  relationships  should  be  encompassed 
within  the  following: 

a.  The  organization  of  a  committee  on 
education  composed  of  representatives  of 
.agencies  which  have  an  Important  role  in 
the  establishment  of  public  educational 
policy.  The  committee  would  concern  itself 
with  nationwide  goals  in  education  and 
would  transmit  its  findings  and  suggestions 
to  the  President  and  Congress,  as  well  as 
to  the  state  legislatures  and  the  general 
public. 

b.  The  VS.  Office  of  Education  serving  the 
functions  of  (1)  a  clearing  house  for  na- 
tional education  Information;  (2)  appraising 
the  educational  scene  and  reporting  Its  find- 
ings to  interested  agencies;  (3)  entering  Into 
educational  research  programs  ■vrlth  qualified 
profit  and  nonprofit  organizations  and  with 
jiafeguards  against  Federal  control  of  curric- 
ulum in  American  Schools;  (4i  offering  con- 
sultative services  to  the  states;  (5)  coordi- 
nating international  educational  activities 
in  which  the  U.S.  Government  Is  Interested; 
and  (6)  coordinating  educational  programs 
of  all  federal  agencies. 


c.  The  support  of  a  continuation  of  legisla- 
tion which  provides  money  to  local  school 
districts,  through  state  education  agencies, 
in  cases  where  the  local  tax  base  is  reduced 
as  a  result  of  the  U.S.  ownership  of  property 
.ind'or  student  attendance  resulting  from 
U.S.  Governmental  operations.  Installations 
or  tax-exempt  public  housing  projects. 

d.  The  principle  that  federal  funds  appro- 
priated lor  public  educational  purposes 
should ; 

1.  Include  as  a  first  priority,  substantial 
federal  financial  support  to  locally-controlled 
public  school  programs  for  economically  or 
culturally  deprived  children,  wherever  they 
may  be  educated; 

2.  Insure  equitable  methods  of  distribution 
to  local  public  school  districts  uniformly  ap- 
plied throughout  the  United  States; 

3.  Include  funds  in  the  form  of  general 
aid; 

4.  Include  funds  for  public  school  con- 
struction; and 

5.  Be  administered  without  federal  control, 
through  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  appropriate  state  agency  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  state  policy. 

e  The  concept  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  adopt  a  plan  of  revenue  sharing 
and  transfer  of  funds  to  the  states  for  dis- 
tribution to  local  governments. 


RESOLUTIONS  Adopted  by  the  NSBA  Dele- 
gate Assembly — Detroit.  Mich. 
In  a  smooth-running  series  of  three  busi- 
ness meetings.  Delegate  Assembly  members 
at  NSBA's  '.iSth  Annual  Convention  passed  25 
Resolutions  that  covered  a  wide  range  of 
topics  important  in  today's  education  scene. 
Here  is  the  complete  text  of  the  Resolutions 
as  passed  in  final  form: 

1.    COPYRIGHT    LAW    REVISION 

The  National  School  Boards  Association  is 
concerned  with  proposed  limitations  on  the 
use  of  copyrighted  materials,  particularly 
those  restricting  individualized  uses  of  new 
educational  technology  by  students.  NSBA 
recommends  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
following  three  aspects  of  the  proposed  bill, 
the  basic  revision  of  the  copyright  law.  as 
pa.s-sed  by  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
be  approved  by  Congress,  The  Association 
further  recommends  that  a  National  Study 
Commission,  broadly  representative  of  the 
public  interest,  be  appointed  to  specifically 
study  and  make  recommendations  on  these 
three  aspects:  (1»  individual  uses  of  new 
technologies  by  students;  (2)  uses  of  com- 
puters; and  (3)  duration  of  copyright.  In 
addition.  NSBA  recommends  that  during  the 
period  of  the  National  Commission's  study,  a 
moratorium  should  be  granted  which  would 
give  local  public  school  systems  a  limited 
copyright  exemption  pertaining  to  nonprofit 
educational  uses  and  the  utilization  of  In- 
formation retrieval  systems. 

2.  LDUCATION  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED 

The  National  School  Boards  Association 
recommends  that  the  new  USOE  Bureau  for 
the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  provide 
for  utilization  of  persons  who  have  local 
school  board  experience  to  serve  as  consult- 
ants in  formulating  the  operating  policies 
that  will  govern  Its  programs.  NSBA  recom- 
mends that  additional  funds  be  appropriated 
to  meet  the  needs  of  and  to  provide  ade- 
quate facilities  for  the  physical,  emotional 
or   mentally   retarded   handicapped. 

r, .  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING 

The  National  School  Boards  Association 
supports  the  basic  objectives  of  the  Man- 
power development  and  Training  Act  NSBA 
recommends  that  administration  of  the  class- 
room portion  of  the  program  remain  under 
the  supervision  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. The  Association  further  recommends 
that  local  school  boards  encourage  Involve- 
ment of  their  school  districts  in  this  pro- 
gram. 


4.  VOC.\TIONAL  AND  TECV^NICAL  EDUCATION 

The  National  School  Boards  Association 
recommends  that  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  be  amended  to  provide  Increased 
authorizations  and  appropriations  for  the 
training  and  education  necessary  to  meet 
labor  force  demands  These  Increased  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  should  be 
channeled  through  a  single  state  grant 
which  Includes  all  funding  needed  for  such 
programs,  both  those  with  direct  responsi- 
bility for  vocational  education  as  well  as 
those  having  Implications  for  vocational  edu- 
cation The  funds  from  the  -single  state  grant 
.should  be  allocated  to  local  public  school 
districts  to  provide  a  total  program  of  voca- 
tional education  based  upon  locally  deter- 
mined needs 

The  National  School  Boards  Association 
recommends  that  th^  single  voiational  edu- 
cation grant  be  administered  by  the  state  in 
accordance  with  a  master  State  Vocational 
Education  Plan  Such  a  master  State  Voca- 
tional Education  Plan  should  be  developed 
in  a  manner  which  will  provide  local  school 
districts  with  maximum  ilexiblliiy  for  keep- 
ing vocational  education  courses  current  with 
changing  labor  requirements,  providing  vo- 
cational training  for  non-college  bound  stu- 
dents, and  Implementing  programs  such  as 
the  comprehensive  high  school  The  A.^socia- 
tion  urges  the  slates  to  make  use  of  this 
Act  through  the  public  school  facilities  In 
order  that  every  person  will  have  access  to 
that  degree  of  skill  training  required  to  make 
him  an  employable  citizen  State  educational 
agencies  ana  large  city  school  boaros  must 
provide  lifetime  occupational  education  op- 
portunities, beginning  at  ilie  earliest  appro- 
priate age,  through  the  public  school  facili- 
ties. 


5.     EDUCATIONAL     AND    INSTRUCTIONAL    TV 

The  National  School  Boards  Association  en- 
courages the  Judicious  use  of  all  worth- 
while media  and  methods  in  the  educa- 
tional process.  Educational  and  instructional 
TV  should  be  viewed  as  additional  tools  of 
great  potential  worth  to  the  teacher  and  stu- 
dent in  striving  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly 
expanding  responsibilities  of  education.  The 
National  School  Boards  Association  urges 
state  and  local  school  boards  to  study  the  ap- 
phcabllity  of  these  media  to  their  local  needs; 
to  seek  sources  of  funding  for  these  purposes; 
and  to  seek  reservation  of  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  channels  for  public  educational  pur- 
poses. 

6.     MID-DECADE     CENSUS 

The  National  School  Boards  Association 
supports  the  proposal  for  a  complete  mid- 
decade  census  enumeration  of  population, 
employment  and  housing  in  the  year  1975 
and  every  ten  years  thereafter  in  order  to 
provide  a  nationwide  census  every  five  years 

7.    COMPREHENSIVE    URBAN    PLANNING 

The  National  School  Boards  Association 
offers  its  services  to  assist  in  research  done 
by  Congressional  educational  committees  and 
governmental  agencies  in  the  development  of 
plans  and  programs  affecting  the  educational 
systems  of  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

NSBA  further  recommends  that  local 
school  districts  collectively  be  consulted  in 
the  development  by  federal,  state,  inter-state 
and  municipal  planning  bodies,  as  well  as 
their  respective  agencies,  of  any  projec-ed 
plans  affecting  the  educational  system  or  sys- 
tems within  a  particular  metropolitan  .area. 

The  National  School  Boards  Association 
also  recommends  the  inclusion  within  all 
Federal  legislation  and  administration  regu- 
lations of  provisions  to  insure  that  planning 
costs  incurred  by  local  school  districts  are 
included  as  a  reimbursable  cost  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  programs. 

8.    VOLUNTARY     COUNCIL    OF    GOVERNMENTS 

The  National  School  Boards  Association 
recommends  that  every  effort  ieasibly  pos- 
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slble  be  made  to  Insure  the  appointment  on 
each  Voluntary  Council  of  Governments' 
governing  board  of  elected  or  appointed  local 
school  bourd  members  representing  each 
major  school  district  within  the  geographic 
arei  encompaseed  by  the  Voluntary  Council 
of  Governments. 

9      SCHOOL    CURRICULA 

Contributions  made  by  all  ethnic  and 
racial  groups  to  our  nation's  growth  and  de- 
velopment should  be  Included  In  all  school 
curricula  The  National  School  Boards  Asso- 
ciation affirms  that  each  school  district  has 
the  responsibility  to  adopt  a  curriculum  pro- 
gram designed  to  portray  a  realistic  picture 
of  the  contributions  made  by  all  ethnic  and 
racial  groups  in  the  development  of  our 
nation 

NSBA  further  recommends  that  the  Intent 
of  this  policy  be  reviewed  by  the  curriculum 
council  within  a  local  school  district  as  It 
prepares  for  the  selection  of  educational 
materials 

10.    CORPORATION    OF    PVBLIC    BROADCASTING 

The  National  School  Boards  Association 
recommends  that  the  15-man  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Corporation  of  Public  Broadcast- 
ing- include  leaders  in  the  field  of  education 
an*  that  ««  least  three  directors  be  persons 
who  are  nationally  recognized  for  their  con- 
tributions to  education  and  who  have  had 
experience  serving  presently  or  formerly  as 
members  of  local  boards  of  education. 

11.    COMMUNITY    JUNIOR    COLLEGES 

The  National  School  Boards  Association 
recognizes  the  Community  Junior  College 
movement  as  a  vital  and  Integral  part  of 
public  education  which  is  rapidly  growing 
throughout  the  nation.  The  concept  and 
philosophy  of  the  Community  Junior  College 
must  be  recognized  and  understood  by  all 
concerned  with  public  school  education.  The 
increase  ui  the  demand  for  people  with  pro- 
fessional abilities  and  occupational  .skills  and 
the  Increase  In  the  number  of  people  wanting 
such  abilities  and  skills,  renders  the  need  for 
continuous  study,  planning  and  retraining  as 
an  obvious  ne'-essity.  The  Community  Junior 
College  provices  a  means  of  meeting  these 
demands.  The  establishment  of  control  of  the 
Community  Junior  College  in  a  manner  that 
the  Community  Junior  College  will  relate  to 
community  needs  therefore  is  a  fundamental 
necessity,  in  the  gerat  majority  of  states  this 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  the  maintenance 
of  independent  community  Junior  college 
districts. 

12.    PRESERVICE    AND    INSERVICE    TRAINING 
GRANTS 

The  National  School  Boards  Association 
recommends  that  the  Education  Professions 
Act  of  1967  be  amended  to  allow  interested 
local  school  boards,  state  school  boards  asso- 
ciations and  NSBA  to  obtain  preservice  and 
inservice  training  grants  to  improve  boards- 
manship  under  this  Act. 

13.    ADVANCE    rUNDING    OF   FEDERAL    PROGRAMS 

The  National  School  Boards  Association 
highly  commends  the  Congress  for  enacting 
the  advance  funding  concept.  NSBA  feels 
that  it  provides  a  practical  solution  to  prob- 
lems caused  by  an  Incompatibility  in  the  tim- 
ing of  federal  payments  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts. The  Association  strongly  reconamends 
that  Congress  Implement  this  concept  of  ad- 
vance funding  of  school  programs  by  the 
passage  during  1968  of  an  adequate  level  of 
appropriations  which  cover  both  the  1969 
and  1970  fiscal  years.  This  timely  action  by 
Congress  will  insure  that  local  school  boards 
can  receive  by  January  1969,  and  each  year 
thereafter,  a  firm  commitment  as  to  the 
amount  of  federal  funds  they  will  receive 
for  the  school  year  which  will  commence  the 
following  September 

I*.  FINANCL\L  ASSISTANCE  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY    EDUCATION 

The  National  School  Boards  Association  be- 
lieves   that    the    primary    Importance    which 


American  citizens  attach  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education  Is  accurately  reflected 
by  their  broad  public  support  during  recent 
years  of  rapid  Increases  in  local  and  state 
taxation  rates  for  the  support  of  public 
schools.  NSBA  further  believes  that  the  un- 
precedented financial  needs  of  public  schools 
m  general  and  the  big  cities  with  special 
crises  situations  In  particular,  demand  vastly 
Increased  federal  funds  for  education. 

The  Association  recommends  that  Congress 
substantially  enlarge  th^  amount  of  federal 
funds  allocated  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  purposes,  including  the  assignment 
of  a  higher  national  priority.  To  achieve  this 
objective,  NSBA  stands  ready  to  support.  If 
necessary,  an  appropriate  Increase  in  exist- 
ing federal  tax  rates  for  the  support  of 
education. 

The  National  School  Boards  Association 
specifically  recommends  that  ESEA  Title  I 
allocations  to  local  school  districts  be  drasti- 
cally Increased  so  that  fiscal  year  1970  alloca- 
tions are  twice  the  fiscal  year  1968  figure. 

15.    STATE    SCHOOL    SUPPORT    LAWS 

Recognizing  that  only  through  proper  fi- 
nancing of  education  can  democracy  survive, 
modern  industry  thrive  and  public  education 
provide  an  optimal  educational  opportunitv 
for  all: 

A.  The  National  School  Boards  Association 
urges  slate  school  board  associations  to  initi- 
ate and  support.  In  cooperation  with  other 
responsible  state-wide  groups,  continuous 
study  and  action  programs  to  improve  stat« 
laws  related  to  the  twofold  task  of  raising  and 
distributing  tax  revenue  lor  public  education. 
The  solutions  evolved  should  reflect  con- 
cern for: 

1.  Programs  designed  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  all  public  school  children; 

2.  State  aid  formulas  which  compensate  for 
such  factors  as: 

(a)  the  disparity  among  school  districts 
in  resources  available  for  public  education; 

(b)  the  disparity  among  school  districts 
in  the  cost  of  providing  comparable  pro- 
grams; 

ic)  the  higher  cost  of  educating  those 
children  with  exceptional  needs  of  all  kinds 
wherever  found; 

3.  Achievement  of  an  appropriate  inter- 
governmental sharing  of  the  cost  of  public 
education  based  on  need,  effort  and  resources; 

4.  Development  of  an  equitable,  efficient 
tax  system  which  balances  the  progressive 
and  regressive  factors  in  the  various  meth- 
ods of  taxation,  in  order  to  provide  adequate 
revenue  for  education  without  Inequitable 
tax  burdens. 

B.  The  National  School  Boards  Association 
Delegate  Assembly  requests  the  National 
School  Boards  Association  Board  of  Directors 
to  seek  funds  and  devise  means  to  assist 
state  school  board  associations  in  their  lead- 
ership role  by: 

1.  Developing  and  facilitating  the  exchange 
of  research,  information  and  ideas; 

2.  Conducting  at  the  national  level  ed- 
ucational finance  studies  of  the  problems 
enumerated  above; 

3.  Enlisting  the  aid  of  other  nation-wide 
organizations  in  seeking  viable  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  financing  education; 

4.  Recommending  further  action  based  on 
these  studies  to  the  1969  National  School 
Boards  Association  Delegate  Assembly. 

16.  ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION 

The  National  School  Boards  Association 
supports  the  basic  objectives  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act.  Federal  support  of  adult 
basic  education  Is  appropriate  because  of  the 
mobility  of  the  "students'  and  their  direct 
importance  to  the  national  economy.  NSBA 
recommends  that  the  Adult  Education  Act 
be  administered  through  the  public  school 
system  and  that  adult  basic  education  be 
defined  as  education  for  persons  who  have 
not   completed  high   school. 

1  7,  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

The  National  School  Boards  Association 
believes  the  primary  responsibility  for  con- 


struction of  public  school  facilities  lies  with 
state  and  local  school  districts;  however, 
since  school  construction  needs  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  exceed  available  finan- 
cial resources  and  result  in  a  significant  de- 
terrent to  the  effective  Implementation  of 
educational  programs  under  federal,  state 
and  local  Impetus,  NSBA  recommends  that 
federal  funds  be  authorized  and  appropriated 
for  such  capital  expenditures  when  mili- 
tary spending  at  the  present  level  Is  re- 
duced, with  the  stipulation  that  the  plan- 
ning and  location  of  these  physical  facilities 
remain  a  local  and  state  decision  Consistent 
with  state  law,  title  to  these  facilities  should 
be  held  by  local  public  school  districts. 

NSBA  further  recommends  that  such  fund- 
ing encourage  the  design  and  development  of 
multipurpose  school  buildings  to  achieve 
greater  community  involvement  in  education, 
even  higher  building  usage,  and  a  longer 
useful  lifespan  for  these  facilities. 

In  expectation  of  significantly  increased 
appropriations  for  capital  expenditures  in  the 
future,  the  Association  urges  that  allocation 
of  additional  ESEA  Title  I  funds  be  author- 
ized for  capit:il  expenditures  now  NSBA  fur- 
ther recommends  that  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary'  Education  Act  be  .imended  to  pro- 
vide advance  planning  a.ssistance  to  local 
schooJ  districts  for  long  range  planning  of 
future  .school  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion and  the  advance  acquisition  of  future 
school  sites. 

IB     JUDICIAL  DETERMINATION  OF  riDERAL   AID  TO 
PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

The  National  School  Bcirds  Association 
has  serious  concern  about  the  uncertainties 
of  utilizing  public  funds  for  non-public 
school  purposes.  NSBA  therefore  stronglv 
urs^es  Congress  to  establish  the  means  where- 
by the  constitutional  question  of  utilizing 
public  funds  for  non-public  education-Tl  pro- 
grams can  be  resolved. 

19.    TEACHERS    FOR    EDUCATIONALLY    DBrPRIVED 
CHILDREN  < 

The  National  School  Boards  Association  is 
deeply  concerned  with  the  Ljreat  problems  of 
educationally  deprived  children.  It  urges  col- 
leges and  universities  and  federal,  state  and 
local  educational  agencies  to  take  all  feasible 
steps  to  aocamplish  such  objectives  as  pro- 
viding student  loans  for  prospective  teachers 
of  these  children,  making  available  special 
teacher-training  programs  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  and  offering  suitable  Induce- 
ments to  attract  teachers  of  educationally 
deprived  children. 

20.    PtTBLIC    HOUSING    AMENDMENT    TO   THE   FED- 
EaiALLY-AFFECTED    AREAS    PROGRAM 

The  National  School  Boards  Association 
recommends  that  the  Federally-Affected 
Areas  Program  be  amended  to  provide  an  an- 
nual payment  al  $1,000  per  low-rent  public 
housing  unit  to  the  local  school  districts 
which  have  tax-exempt  public  housing  dwell- 
ing units  within  their  boundaries.  The  Asso- 
ciation recommends  that  these  payments,  in 
lieu  of  local  property  taxes,  be  based  on  the 
number  of  low-rent  public  housing  dwelling 
imits  which  were  occupied  during  a  major 
portion  Off  the  preceding  year  and  that  they 
be  In  addition  to  existing  federal,  state  and 
local  financial  support  for  local  public  educa- 
tion. These  unrestricted  additional  funds 
should  be  allocated  to  local  school  districts 
in  a  manner  which  will  enable  them  to  pro- 
vide new  or  improved  educational  services  for 
any  of  the  persons  residing  within  their  dis- 
advantaged areas. 

NSBA  further  recommends  that  the  P.  L. 
815  and  874  programs  be  continued  on  a 
permanent,  fully  funded  basis. 

21.      RECIPROCITY      OF      TEACHER      CERTIFICATION 
AMONG    STATES 

The  National  School  Boards  Association 
urges  the  chief  state  school  officers  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  reciprocity  of  teacher  cer- 
tification and  Its  merits  and  disadvantages 
to  individual  states. 
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22      EXTENSION     OF     THE     YEARS     OF     EDUCATION 

The  National  School  Boards  Association 
recommends  that  local  school  districts  con- 
duct pilot  programs  of  early  childhood  edu- 
cation, with  provisions  for  evaluation,  fol- 
low-up and  appropriate  involvement  of  other 
community  agencies,  and.  further,  that  local 
.-chool  districts  experiment  with  various  or- 
ganizational patterns  of  education  in  an  ef- 
lort  to  embrace  all  organized  public  efforts 
in  edvication  within  a  cohesive  whole. 

NSBA  lurlher  urges  state  departments  of 
education  to  study  and  consider  the  best 
ways  to  organize,  administer  and  finance  a 
system  of  public  schools  extending  two  years 
below  the  traditional  first  grade  and  two 
vears  beyond  the  traditional  twelfth  grade, 
as  appropriate  to  their  individual  states. 

23.    SCHOOL    BOARD    REPRESENTATION     ON 
NATIONAL    ADVISORY    BODIES 

The  National  School  Boards  Association 
recommends  that  the  federal  government 
provide  for  representation  by  members  of 
local  boards  of  education  on  national  ad- 
visory bodies  which  directly  or  Indirectly  in- 
volve public  elementary  and  secondary 
'schools. 

NSBA  further  urges  that  provisions  be 
:nade  for  substantial  participation  and  in- 
.olvement  by  local  boards  of  education  in 
ihe  formulation  of  national  guidelines  and 
regulations  which  affect  the  local  public 
::ehools. 

24.    tT  S.    OFFICE    OF    EDUCATION REGIONAL 

OFFICES 

The  National  School  Boards  Association 
:ecommends  that  there  be  a  clear  dellnea- 
•ion  of  the  channels  of  communication,  the 
'lecislon-making  authority  and  the  appeals 
procedure  as  they  pertain  to  relationships 
between  and  among  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, its  regional  offices,  the  state  departments 
of  education  and  local  boards  of  education. 

NSBA  further  recommends  that,  wherever 
viossible.  educational  functions  and  authority 
'>c  vested  in  state  departments  of  education. 

25.    SUMMER    YOUTH    PROGRAMS 

The  National  School  Boards  Association 
trongly  advocates  the  use  of  public  school 
.^duties  during  summer  months,  when  the 
chools  are  not  in  regular  session,  to  make 
chool  playgrounds  and  gymnasiums,  shops, 
wlmming  pools  and  other  school  facilities 
.mailable  to  the  young  people  who  need 
onstructlve  opportunities  for  education, 
play  and  recreation 

NSBA  recommends  that   local   school   dls- 

rlcts  and  other  public  and  private  agencies 

ooperate    with    the   President's    Council    on 

V'outh  Opportunity  in  its  effort  to  provide 

jobs,  education,  training  and  recreation. 

NSBA  further  recommends  that  other  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  join  with  local 
•  itizens  to  provide  additional  funds  for  these 
-ummer  programs. 


WHO  OWNS  THE  GAME?"— PART  II 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the  Conservation  News  printed 
part  I  of  an  article  entitled  "Who  Owns 
the  Game?"  written  by  Ernest  Swift.  This 
publication  is  a  weekly  newsletter,  pre- 
sented as  an  educational  feature  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  of  Wash- 
ington. B.C. 

The  article  asked  some  important  ques- 
tions about  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  jurisdiction  over  resident 
game  and  fish  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  lands  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  issue  of  who  has  the  authority  to 
regulate  these  resident  species  of  wildlife 
lias  become  a  growing  controversy  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 


Presently  pending  before  Congress  are 
two  bills,  S.  2951  and  S  3212,  which  would 
clarify  this  jurisdictional  respon.sibility. 

Part  I  of  the  Conservation  News  article 
was  printed  in  the  Record  at  my  request 
on  May  27,  1968.  on  page  15103. 

I  now  a.sk  un?.nimous  consent  that 
part  II  of  the  three-part  article  entitled 
"Who  Owns  the  Game?"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Who  Owns  the   Game? — Part  II 

In  the  first  part  of  this  three-part  series 
lEd.  Note:  See  May  15,  1968  issue),  we  briefly 
discussed  the  following  questions; 

1.  Can  the  Federal  government,  as  a  land- 
owner, now  assume  (in  the  lace  of  tradition 
and  previous  legal  opinions  and  decisions) 
jurisdiction  over  resident  game  and  fish 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  lands  owned 
by  the  Federal  government  in  the  several 
states? 

2.  If  this  assumption  is  given  legal  status 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  review  of  the 
pending  case  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  vs. 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  will  it 
eventually  lend  to  all  landowners,  private 
or  otherwise,  being  given  title  to  the  game 
and  lish  residing  on  their  lands  as  is  now 
the  prevailing  doctrine  in  Europe? 

3.  What  powers  would  the  States  have  left 
with  which  to  carry  on  recreational  and 
other  types  of  resource  programs  which  are 
subsidiary  to  the  management  of  fish  and 
wildlife? 

4.  What  would  be  t'ae  impact  on  the  pres- 
ent tourist  b'jsine.^s  which  has  been  devel- 
oped on  the  traditions  of  pvibllc  ownership 
of  wildlife  and.  in  m:tny  stites,  public  own- 
ership of  water? 

History  records  a  long  discussion  of  these 
matters.  A  convention  to  protect  the  fur 
seal  on  the  high  seas  was  called  in  1911,  and 
a  treaty  was  signed  by  the  United  States. 
Great  Britain.  Japan  and  Russia.  Similar 
treaties  have  followed,  some  of  them  rather 
recently,  to  provide  protection  for  whales, 
halibut,  .calmou  and  other  deep  sea  life. 

An  early  U.S.  Supreme  Court  case — Lacoste 
vs.  Department  of  Conservation  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  states:  "By  right  of  ownership, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  police  powers,  a  state 
may  regulate  the  taking  of  wild  animals 
wirhin  its  borders,  their  subsequent  u.se.  and 
tho  property  rights  that  may  be  acquired  in 
them  " 

One  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  attempts 
by  the  Federal  government  to  control  wild- 
life within  the  boundaries  of  the  U.S.  was 
the  p.issige  of  the  Weeks-McLean  Act  of 
1913.  This  Act  declared:  "All  migratory  game 
and  insectivorotis  birds  to  be  within  the 
custody  and  protection  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  and  forbade  their  destruc- 
tion or  capture  contrary  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secreti^ry  of  .Agriculture." 
This  Act  was  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  as  an  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  the  States. 

As  a  result  there  followed  the  Convention 
of  1916  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  providing  for  the  protection  by  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  of  migratory  game  birds. 
migratory  insectivorous  and  migratory  non- 
game  birds.  This  treaty  was  carried  out  as  in 
the  case  of  oceanic  fishing  under  the  powers 
of  the  US.  Constitution. 

In  1918.  with  the  Treaty  duly  signed,  the 
U.S.  Congress  proceeded  to  pa.^s  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  which  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  .'Vgrlculture,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  President,  to  promulgate  regulations 
for  the  protection  of  all  migratory  birds 
covered  by  the  Convention.  Mexico  signed  a 
similar  treaty  in  1936. 

Again  the  authority  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment was  challenged  in  the  case  of  Missouri 


vs.  Holland  but.  on  the  basis  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Treaty  i>owers.  the  US.  Supreme 
Court  confirmed  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty 
Act  of  1918. 

In  1919  a  movement  was  started  by  H.  S. 
Graves.  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  along 
with  P  E.  Olmsted  and  Glfford  Plnchot,  to 
bring  about,  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  government,  the  control  of  limber 
cutting  on  private  lands.  This  led  to  a  bitter 
tight,  with  forest  indtistry  on  one  side  and 
the  Forest  Service  and  some  private  backers 
on  the  other.  The  proposal  never  became  law. 
and  there  were  members  of  the  Forest  Service 
who  were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  idea. 
This  caused  some  deep  rifts  within  the  Serv- 
ice. However,  it  ultimately  brought  about 
vastly  better  forest  fire  protection  through 
the  Clark-McNary  Act  and  improved  forest 
management  as  a  result  thereof  Although 
this  incident  is  not  closely  allied  with  game 
management,  it  shows  a  trend  of  thinking 
that  has  periodically  cropped  up. 

Hunt  vs.  United  States  (1928t,  more  com- 
monly known  as  the  Klabab  Ca.se.  Involved 
the  killing  of  deer  by  the  Forest  Service  on 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Forest  Game 
Preserve  which  in  reality  was  an  overlay  of 
the  Kiabab  National  Forest  The  issue  was 
the  destruction  of  the  natural  leproductlon 
and  forage  plants  as  well  as  thousands  of 
deer  dying  from  insufficient  forage  Deer  were 
ordered  killed  under  the  direction  (jf  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  Arizona  of- 
ficials threatened  the  arrest  and  prosecution 
of  anyone  killing,  possessing  or  transporting 
deer.  Three  persons  were  arrested.  In  a  suit 
by  the  Federal  government  the  lower  court 
found  in  favor  of  the  Secret.iry  of  Agricul- 
ture. In  an  appeal,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
in  essence  niled  that  the  Federal  government 
could  protect  its  own  projiertv  from  destruc- 
tive overbrowsing  by  deer,  but  it  did  not  say 
that  there  could  be  a  general  open  season  to 
licensed  hunters  to  kill  deer  in  violation  of 
the  State's  laws.  Tills  meant  that  only  regu- 
lar employees  of  the  government  could  par- 
ticipate in  the  killing;  and  also  that  deer 
shipped  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  refuge 
should  be  marked  so  as  to  show  that  they  had 
been  killed  under  the  authority  i^f  the  US. 
officials  within  the  limits  of  the  reserve. 

To  some  people  all  this  may  sound  like 
legal  and  technical  niceties  but.  neverthe- 
less. It  preserved  the  integrity  of  the  state 
in  the  general  management  of  game,  the 
issuance  of  hunting  licenses,  etc.  Crop  and 
tree  damage  still  Is  something  of  a  moot 
question  even  at  the  state  level  on  private 
lands.  Some  states  pay  for  crop  damage  by 
wildlife,  and  some  state  courts  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  say  that  when  there  Is  no  recourse 
the  landowner  can  protect  his  property  from 
wildlife  damage. 

Nor  can  the  Federal  government  gain  much 
comfort  from  citing  the  Pisgah  National 
Forest  Case  in  North  Carolina.  When  that 
National  Forest  was  established,  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  ceded  all  rights  and  title  to 
the  land,  as  well  as  complete  Jurisdiction  of 
the  wildlife  to  the  Federal  government 

Presumably  on  the  basis  of  the  Court's 
decision  in  the  Pisgah  case  and  during  the 
general  era  of  expanding  government  activ- 
ity along  with  the  CCC  camps,  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  Henry  Wallace,  at- 
tempted to  impiose  similar  regulations  on  all 
national  forests  under  general  order  G-20-A. 
This  caused  a  general  uprising  among  the 
states  and  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  which 
caused  the  states  to  forget  petty  differences 
and  combine  their  strength  in  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Game.  Pish  and  Con- 
servation Commissioners  Seth  Gordon,  then 
President  of  the  International  led  the  fight, 
and  a  good  one  it  was. 

The  order  was  subsequently  withdrawn  and 
for  the  time  being  Federal  powers,  so  far  as 
an  Imposition  of  the  state's  rights  to  man- 
age their  own  wildlife  resources,  was  dropped 
But  it  has  never  completely  died.  (Part 
III  of  this  series  will  discuss  the  variety  of 
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attitudes  now  apparent  and  their  effect  on 
conservation  programs  In  general.) 

Eenest  Swut. 


AID  ASSISTANCE  TO  BRAZIL 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  all  pleased  when  we  learn 
that  U.S.  assistance  to  foreign  countries 
is  directly  and  materially  contrltiuting 
to  their  development. 

That  U.S.  assistance  is  contributing  to 
the  advancement  of  the  people  of  Brazil 
is  most  gratifying  to  learn.  I  read  this  in 
Mr.  James  Fowler  s  defense  of  the  AID 
program  there. 

Brazil  has  been  one  of  the  largest  re- 
cipients of  U.S.  assistance.  Our  program 
there  is  a  most  important  program — 
assistance  to  the  largest  country  in 
South  America,  and  one  who  has 
contributed  to  the  cause  of  democracy  in 
two  world  wars  and  in  the  Dominican 
crisis.  One  only  has  to  see  the  military 
cemetedes  in  Italy  near  Monte  Cassino 
to  realia*  the  number  of  Brazilian  boys 
who  gave  tl-eir  lives  fighting  for  our 
cause  which  they  made  theirs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
dispatch  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  May  26. 
1968.  by  Nathan  Miller,  reporting  on  Mr. 
Fowler's  assertions  that  our  aid  is  help- 
ing Brazil,  in  the  hope  that  this  will  pre- 
sent a  balanced  picture  of  the  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

AID  OmciAL  Denies  Ch.\kge  of  Funds 
\V.\STED  In  Br.\zii. 
(By  Nathan  MlUeri 

W.\SHiNGTON,  May  25. — The  embattled 
Agency  for  International  Development  to- 
day defer-ded  its  program  In  Brazil  against 
charges  by  t-ae  Government  Accounting  Of- 
ftce  that  more  than  $100,000,000  In  funds  had 
been  fumbled  away. 

James  Powler,  deputy  United  States  co- 
ordinator of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  said 
the  GAO  report  conveys  "the  obviously  inac- 
curate Impression"  that  the  AID  program 
In  Brazil  is  "inefficient,  ineffective  and  waste- 
ful. 

"The  facts  are  otherwise."  he  contended  in 
a  statement. 

INADEQUATE  STUDIES   CITED 

Surveying  eleven  development  projects — 
about  one  si.Kth  of  the  loan  commitments  to 
Brazil  from  1963  to  1966 — the  GAO  accused 
AID  of  Ignoring  the  effect  of  Brazil's  severe 
Inflation  and  of  failing  to  make  adequate 
technical  and  economic  studies  before  milk- 
ing the  commitments. 

The  watchdog  agency's  report  was  Issued 
amid  clear  signs  that  the  Administration's 
$2,500,000,000  foreign  aid  bill  is  in  deep  trou- 
ble In  Congress  with  cuts  approaching  the 
bilUon-dollar  level  in  prospect 

Some  observers  warn  that  the  possibility 
of  defeat  for  the  program  in  the  House  can- 
not be  overlooked. 

LOANS  GU.AKANTEED 

Fowler  said  ten  of  the  eleven  criticized 
projects  are  still  continuing  and  are  contrib- 
uting "directly  and  materially  to  the  devel- 
opment of  Brazil. 

"Some  initial,  but  not  une.xf>ecied.  Imple- 
mentation problems  have  long  since  been 
overcome  " 

He  also  emphasized  that  each  project  is 
on  a  loan,  not  a  grant  basis,  with  every  loan 
gu.iranteed  by  the  Brazilian  Government. 
There  has  been  no  loss  of  United  States  funds 
in  anv  of  them,  he  added. 


While  Powler  acknowledged  that  there  have 
been  problems  with  a  synthetic  rubber  plant 
built  In  poverty-stricken  northeast  Brazil 
with  $3,400,000  in  AID  funds  that  was  bit- 
terly criticized  by  the  GAO,  he  said  the  Bra- 
zilian Government  Is  meeting  the  principal 
and  interest  payments  on  the  loan. 

NO    MARKET  STTTDY 

The  GAO  had  pointed  out  that  AID  had 
lent  the  plant  an  additional  $1,100,000  to  get 
it  into  production  without  a  market  study  to 
determine  whether  the  product  could  be  sold. 

Several  American  correspondents  based  in 
Brazil  had  written  of  the  problems  facing  the 
project  long  before  it  attracted  the  Interest 
of  congressional  investigators,  but  their  re- 
ports were  brushed  off  by  AID  officiiUs. 

"This  loan  was  a  calculated  risk  among 
otliers  taJcen  in  1962  to  show  United  States 
faith  in  the  future  of  Brazil  under  the  pre- 
vailing volatile  clrcumsUmces  then  prev.iillng 
in  this  particularly  depressed  area."  FVawler 
contended. 

REFORMS   MADE 

He  said  that  AID's  participation  repre- 
sented only  10  per  cent  of  the  total  flnancing 
involved. 

Referring  to  a  malaria  eradication  program 
that  came  under  fire  by  the  GAO,  the  official 
said  that  following  the  start  of  it  "certain 
operational  deflclencies  became  apparent" 
and  AID  suspended  disbursements  until  sat- 
isfactory reforms  were  made. 

"A  current  appraisal  of  this  program  indi- 
cates it  Is  now  working  well  and  a  sharp  re- 
duction in  the  Incidence  of  malaria  has  been 
achieved,"  Powler  added, 

"About  half  of  Brazil's  population  which 
lives  In  malarious  areas  is  now  protected  iuid 
It  Is  anticipated  that  all  malarious  areas  will 
be  under  spraying  coverage  by  the  end  of 
1968,"  it  was  stated. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DELAY  THREAT- 
ENS NEEDED  CONSERVATION 
MEASURES 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  two  re- 
cent editorials  have  come  to  my  attention 
urging  congressional  action  on  the  con- 
servation and  water  resource  projects 
wb.ich  we  have  started  and  on  which  time 
is  running  out  as  we  draw  closer  to  the 
adjournment  of  the  90th  Congress. 

The  first,  published  in  the  Sacramento 
Bee  of  May  29.  concerns  the  proposed 
Redwood  National  Park  and  expresses 
concisely  the  fears  of  most  conservation- 
ists— that  delay  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  act  on  the  pending  legislation  setting 
the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  park 
would  allow  another  timbering  season  to 
pass,  and  with  it  many  of  the  park  qual- 
ity redwoods  within  this  proposed  boimd- 
ary. 

The  second,  published  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  May  10,  reflects  con- 
cern over  the  delay  in  the  authorization 
of  President  Johnson's  proposed  National 
Water  Commission.  I  favor,  as  does  this 
editor,  the  formation  of  such  a  commis- 
sion to  undertake  an  organized  and  thor- 
ough study  of  th'^  use  of  the  Nation's 
water  resources.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country,  problems  of  pollution  and 
drought  are  critical  and  require  immedi- 
ate attention  if  further  economic  losses 
are  to  be  avoided. 

Ml'.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  editorials  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


[Prom  the  Sacramento  (Calif  )  Bee,  May  29, 

1968) 

Advances  Are  Made  for  Conservation 

The  victories  scored  by  con.servatlonlsts  ;u 
Congress  recentij- — while  not  final  by  any 
means — are  highly  .'-Igniticnt  and  s  itl.'fyiht; 
They  pave  tlie  way  for  ultimate  success  i:i 
providing  the  nation  with  some  of  the  most 
important  additions  to  the  national  parks 
and   beaches   prograni   in   tliis  century. 

Poremo.st  among  liiem  is  tiie  proposed  na- 
tional redwoods  park  which  oy  all  odtt- 
should  be  the  No.  1  priority  Ir  any  conserva- 
tionist's campaign.  Tlie  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee completed  hearings  on  the  redwoods 
legislation  with  promising  hop>es  a  bill  cui 
be  agreed  upon  in  Congress  this  year. 

Then  the  House  followed  this  with  a  con- 
vincing 336  to  13  vote  approving  legiilallu:! 
to  tioutale  the  amount  of  park-,  and  recreatioi 
money  to  be  available  to  the  loderal  govern- 
ment cHiring  t'.ie  next  five  years.  The  inonev 
would  come  from  the  federal  otlshore  tide- 
lands  oil  revenue. 

T'nis  is  of  extreme  importance  In  connec- 
tion with  the  redwoods  bill.  Whatever  .sl/f 
park  is  arranged  .ind  whatever  manner  c 
land  or  state  property  exchan.ies  are  mati' 
the  wherewithal  to  finance  the  park  is  'i: 
lirst  necessity. 

With  an  economy-minded  Congress  being 
pressured  to  cut  in  so  many  areas,  there 
was  fear  the  redwoods  park  would  go  by  tht 
boards  this  year.  And  e.ich  timbering  se.i- 
son  that  goes  by  leaves  fewer  and  fewer  prime 
redwntxls  for  a  national  park  worthy  of  the 
name. 

Time  rapidly  is  ninning  out  in  the  fight  to 
set  up  such  a  redwoods  park  in  Northern 
California.  It  therefore  is  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  appeal  to  the  Congress  to  con- 
tinue  the  action  it  has  starte<l. 

The  tidelands  oil  measure  not  only  would 
help  start  the  redwoods  park  but  it  also 
would  provide  other  benefits  to  California 
where  outdoor  recreation  is  one  of  the  most 
important  products.  Such  needed  expansion 
projects  as  at  Pt.  Reyes  National  Seashore 
and  the  Whlskeytown-Shasta  Recreatio:; 
Area  would  get  some  added  financial  help 

There  may  yet  be  a  day  for  celebration  by 
conservationists  if  the  Congress  does  no: 
relent. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
May   10.   19681 

Water  Husbandry 

Events  point  to  the  timeliness  of  President 
.Johnson's  recommendation  to  Congress  thi? 
Foring  that  a  National  Water  Commission  b" 
formed.  This  marks  the  third  year  he  has 
proposed  the  commission,  to  undertake  a  five- 
year  study  of  interbasln  transfers  of  water. 
reduction  of  water  pollution,  and  technologi- 
cal advances  such  as  desalting  and  water 
modification. 

A  recent  report  by  the  National  Audubon 
Society  shows  the  Great  Lakes  states  still 
lagging  In  antipollution  measures.  Details 
are  appalling:  five  feet  of  .sludge  coating  the 
bottom  of  Grand  Calumet  River  flowing  Into 
Lake  Michigan,  most  of  Lake  Erie  wholly  un- 
safe for  swimming,  wildlife  destroyed  by  oil 
wastes. 

In  New  England,  conservationists  are 
urging  Massachusetts  legislators  to  protect 
300,000  acres  of  swamp  and  marshland  from 
improper  development.  Not  only  are  such 
areas  vital  to  the  ecology  of  nature,  but  the^' 
reduce  flooding  like  that  which  occurred  in 
the  region  in  March. 

Soathern  Florida  is  in  the  midst  of  .v 
drought,  as  it  was  In  1967  and  1965.  Wltn 
much  of  the  region's  water  diverted  by  flood 
control  channels  to  use  by  growers  and  the 
Miami  district,  the  Everqlades  is  drying  up — 
threatening  to  wipe  out  the  subtropical  wile  - 
life  and  to  cause  a  water  shortage  for  the 
human  population. 

Hangup  for  the  National  Water  Commls- 
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slon  bill  appears  to  be  the  disagreement  of 
Colorado  River  basin  states  to  the  Central 
Arizona  Project.  But  such  Interstate  disputes, 
further  rolled  by  the  views  of  conservation- 
ists, argue  the  more  strongly  for  an  objective 
study  of  the  economic  and  social  Implications 
of  the  use  of  America's  valuable  water  re- 
sources. 


SCIENCE  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr,  President,  my  at- 
tention was  called  recently  to  an  article 
published  in  the  February  1968  issue  of 
the  publication  of  the  National  Science 
Teachers'  Association,  the  Science 
Teacher,  In  it  are  to  be  found  many 
valuable  insights  incorporated  in  articles 
written  by  the  discipline. 

The  particulai-  article  which  I  feel 
warrants  the  consideration  of  Senators 
is  entitled  "Productivity  Interaction: 
Basis  for  Science  Education,  in  the  21st 
Centuo'."  It  was  written  by  Donald  W. 
Stotler,  who  is  supervisor  of  ,science  in 
the  Portland  public  .schools.  Mr.  Stotler 
has  set  forth,  I  think,  many  of  the  con- 
.siderations  which  have  a  wider  implica- 
tion tlian  the  audience  to  which  they 
were  originially  addressed.  These  are 
considerations  which  are  of  concern  to 
legislators  and  to  the  public. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  author  has  given 
recognition  to  the  importance  in  our  so- 
ciety of  incorporating  into  science  and 
education,  the  values  which  traditionally 
we  have  associated  with  the  liberal  arts. 
The  ethical  questions  that  are  raised 
demand  answers  and  the  mechanism 
provided  may  very  well  serve  to  carry 
such  answers  into  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  children. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Productivity  Interaction:  Basis  for  Science 

Educ.\tion  in  the  21st  Century 

(By  Donald  W.  Stotler) 

When  we  consider  science  education  in  the 
21st  century,  it  is  well  to  contemplate  five 
"explosions  "  and  five  "implosions"'  now  under 
way  as  a  result  of  science. 

five  "explosions" 

1.  Populatioii.  Is  the  fittest  organism  nec- 
essarily the  one  that  is  becoming  dominant 
the  fastest?  The  histories  of  such  organisms 
as  dinosaurs  and  foraminifera  give  us  a  firm 
"no.""  Those  organisms  most  fit  to  survive  are 
apparently  those  most  nearly  organized  for 
reorganization.  This  criterion  hardly  de- 
scribes mankind  at  the  present,  but  this 
could  be  changed, 

2.  Knowledge.  The  knowledge  explosion 
demands  that  a  way  be  devised  for  all  man- 
kind to  continuously  renew  Its  knowledge, 
making  education  a  life-long  pursuit  for 
each  human  being. 

3.  Transportation.  The  variety  of  travel 
and  the  accessibility  of  all  locations  Is  fast 
increasing  while  the  cost  is  decreasing.  This 
requires  a  shift  from  present  schooling  to 
learning  centers  open  year  round  as  families 
migrate  In  pursuit  of  cultural  variety. 

4.  Communication.  This  explosion  heralds 
the  possibility  that  by  the  21st  century  each 
person  will  have  faculties  avaUable  to  carry 
on  a  meaningful  dialogue  with  any  other 
person.  Educational  continuity  can  be  pro- 
vided to  learners,  wherever  they  travel,  by  a 
computerized  learning  network  among  all 
learning  centers. 
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5.  Materials.  Already  much  industry  thrives 
on  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
materials  that  aren't  necessary  for  survival. 
The  day  Is  approaching  when  almost  anyone 
can  obtain  almost  anything  with  a  mini- 
mum of  effort.  What  will  we  do  when  we 
really  don't  have  to  do  anything?  The  Im- 
portance of  recreation,  education,  and  re- 
search will  increase  vastly.  All  institutions 
will  probably  be  redirected  into  these  three 
functions. 

FIVE  "IMPLOSIONS" 

1.  Disciplinrs.  It  is  the  nature  of  science 
that  its  problems  first  became  divided  Into 
parts  for  purposes  of  more  manageable  re- 
search. However,  as  research  progresses,  the 
need  arises  to  relate  the  parts.  Tlierefore,  In 
science's  earlier  stages  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  new  disciplines — such  as  physics,  chem- 
istry, and  blologry — would  first  explode  In  va- 
riety and  seem  distinct.  Quite  as  naturally 
there  Is  now  an  Implosion  of  fields,  such  as 
geophysics  and  biochemistry.  This  makes 
education  as  unified  pursuit  more  and 
more  feasible. 

2.  .ifef/iod.s,  Willie  there  are  many  methods 
for  approaclimg  problems,  the  measuring  and 
testing  approach  of  science  is  being  applied 
to  more  and  more  phenomena.  While  all 
phenomena  may  not  yield  to  this  ,ipproach. 
the  full  press  is  on  and  many  more  .successes 
will  bs  forthcoming.  This  also  helps  unify  the 
educational  pursuit. 

3.  Nations:.  Businesses  and  Industries  are 
forming  more  and  more  International  com- 
bines. Research  in  some  areas  is  becoming  so 
expensive  that  several  nations  are  cooperat- 
ing to  make  it  possible.  All  this  has  educa- 
tional significance  because  it  becomes  less 
profitable  to  destroy  by  warfare  another 
country's  resources  to  the  extent  wliich  it  also 
destroys  some  of  your  own  research  resources 
and  materials.  The  increased  hordes  of  people 
engaged  in  international  travel  also  make  It 
more  difficult  to  wage  war  -especially  the 
modern  unw.'trned  attack.  All  this  gives  edu- 
cation the  greater  edge  in  the  "race  between 
education  and  catastrophe." 

4.  Institutions.  If  loose  bricks  In  a  barrel 
were  rolled  along  the  floor,  the  result  would 
be  considerably  more  abrasive  than  11  their 
edges  were  removed.  If  these  bricks  had  dif- 
ferent labels,  each  for  a  separate  institution 
such  as  school,  library,  park,  youth  center, 
and  community  center,  they  would  give  an 
Idea  of  liow  our  present  institutions  have 
become  too  rigid  and  abrasive  in  their  func- 
tions. The  implosion  toward  multipurpose 
functions  is  already  being  manifested,  how- 
ever, in  educational  parks  and  in  combines  of 
school,  public  library,  and  community  cen- 
ter. This  sort  of  development  is  parallel  to 
the  shopping  center  In  the  enterprise  world. 

5.  Values.  As  more  people  learn  their  sci- 
ence by  "sciencing"  at  their  level,  they  will 
iicquire  without  need  of  lecture  the  \'"alues 
intrinsic  to  science  method,  such  as  honest 
reporting  and  idea  sharing.  They  will  ac- 
quire these  values  for  the  same  reason  that 
scientists  liave  acquired  them.  They  are  prag- 
matically sound — they  work  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Individual  and  the  total  enterprise. 

Humaneness  is  another  such  value,  though 
far  less  clearly  defined.  Under  what  condi- 
tions is  It  humane  to  Induce  cancer  Into  a 
monkey  on  the  premise  that  the  findings, 
although  fatal  to  the  monkey,  may  help  man 
conquer  cancer?  There  is  a  need  for  a  Golden 
Rule  for  humaneness.  The  fact  that  the  idea 
of  "treating  otlier  people  as  you  would  ))€ 
treated"  arose  independently  in  several  dif- 
ferent cultures  attests  pragmatically  to  its 
usefulness  m  the  human  arena.  "Reverence 
for  life  "  extci'ds  the  idea  to  the  treating  of  all 
life  .%s  you  would  be  treated.  However,  what 
of  such  factors  <as  water  and  air  pollution? 

A  Golden  Rule  Involving  the  whole  en- 
vironment Is  needed.  Since  the  observer-ob- 
served Interaction  lies  at  the  heart  of  mod- 
em relativity  theory.  It  may  offer  a  clue. 
Since  productivity  In  Ideas  and  materials  is 


perhaps  the  emerging  value  as  we  look  to  the 
2lEt  century.  It  should  also  be  considered. 
Productivity  In  this  sense  Is  the  process  of 
creating  new  alternatives. 

In  these  terms  we  may  postulate  a  new 
Golden  Rule — the  productivity  interaction. 
It  states  that  at  each  decision  poiiit  the  ob- 
server acts  in  such  a  way  that  both  he  and 
tlie  observed  are  more  productive.  An  illus- 
tration would  be  a  camper  who  left  the 
ciunpslte  a  better  place  than  he  found  it. 
He  would  have  been  renewed  and  made  more 
productive  by  the  camp  experience,  and  in 
the  process  he  would  have  made  the  camp- 
site a  more  productive  site  for  others. 

INS"nTUT10NAl.  recombination 

If  something  like  the  productivity  In- 
teraction Is  to  be  Implemented  by  the  time 
the  21st  century  begins,  all  observers  must 
be  provided  continuous,  convenient  lifelong 
opportunities  to  self-educate  and  Increase 
in  productivity — all  this  while  being  a  mo- 
bile part  of  a  highly  mobile  population.  More- 
over, for  the  observer  to  succeed  in  the  pro- 
ductivity interaction,  the  environment — espe- 
cially man's  Institutions — must  be  highly 
flexible  and  subject  to  productive  change. 
In  a  sense  the  observer  can  only  be  free  to 
the  extent  that  the  observed  is  free:  man's 
freedom  consists,  in  the  words  of  Robert 
Frost,  of   "lying  loose  in  the  harness." 

My  model  of  institutional  recombination 
would  involve  four  institutions,  .ill  directed 
toward  recreation,  education,  and  research: 
the  community  center,  cultural  center,  re- 
search center.  and  vocational  center. 
Although  the  community  center  Is  focal,  It 
win  be  considered  last, 

1.  Cultural  center.  The  purpose  of  these 
centers  would  be  to  give  anyone  from  the 
populace  who  has  a  special  interest  in  a 
field,  whether  science,  art,  or  history,  the 
tools  and  facilities  to  try  to  Interest  all  the 
rest  of  the  populace  in  his  field.  In  science 
a  good  example  is  the  Oregon  Museum  of 
Science  and  Industry,  which  has  a  member- 
ship of  12,000,  provides  inservlce  credit  ex- 
periences for  4,000  teachers  and  classes  for 
4.900  students  a  year,  and  Is  headquarters 
for  many  science-  and  technology-related 
groups.  It  Is  a  participation  renter  for  learn- 
ers of  all  ages  and  also  provides  many  field 
services. 

2.  Research  center.  Most  colleges  and  uni- 
versities already  devote  more  than  half  their 
funds  to  research.  Moreover  research  is  now 
being  applied  in  virtually  all  areas  of  educa- 
tion. In  our  recombination,  the  time  spent 
on  formal  Instruction  would  slowly  di- 
minish, while  the  opportunities  for  work  ex- 
perience and  Internship  opportunities  with 
researchers  for  learners  of  all  ages  would  in- 
crease. Science  fair  exhibits  would  tend  to 
be  replaced  with  proposals  for  research  with 
judges  evaluating  them  as  If  they  were 
scientists'  proposals  for  funding  Winners 
would  be  able  to  carry  out  their  research 
with  funding.  .'Vlso  just  as  the  many  hands 
and  eyes  of  amateur  bird  watchers  have 
systematically  fed  useful  data  to  profes- 
sionals, so  would  the  amateur  operate  In  all 
areas  of  needed  observation. 

3.  Vocational  center.  The  obsolescence  rate 
for  jobs  Is  so  fast  that  vocational  training  in 
separate  schools  Is  becoming  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  proposed  vocational  center  would 
not  offer  vocational  education  but  rather 
serve  as  a  clearinghouse.  As  the  40-hour  week 
approaches  a  20-hour  week,  the  worker  might 
still  be  employed  for  40  hours  but  spend  half 
of  that  time  (1 )  in  a  learning  center  helping 
with  his  own  or  other  learners'  education  or 
(2)  arranging  field  trips  and  job  experience 
explorations  for  learners  to  his  place  of  work. 
The  vocational  center  would  keep  the  two- 
way  traffic  unsnarled  between  learning  cen- 
ters and  employment  centers.  This  is  the  pro- 
ductivity Interaction  in  action,  for  while  the 
employee  is  educating  himself  to  greater 
productivity,  he  is  enhancing  his  enterprise 
and  the  general  environment. 
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4.  Community  center.  This  center  would 
Itself  be  a  combination  of  five  formerly  sep- 
arate Institutions:  (1)  public  park.  (3)  pub- 
lic library.  (3)  public  schools,  (4)  youth  cen- 
ter, and  (5)  community  center.  It  would  need 
to  be  open  year  round  and  probably  all 
hours  day  and  night  In  order  to  service  high- 
ly migratory  learners  of  all  ages  whenever 
they  might  choose  to  participate. 

The  community  center  would  be  leisurely 
Euad  aesthetic.  It  would  offer  primary  educa- 
tion (corresponding  to  the  present  public 
school  years)  to  about  200  youth  and  sec- 
ondary education  (all  other  learning  from 
birth  tin  death)  for  those  people  who  live 
or  are  employed  In  the  geographic  area  from 
which  these  200  youth  are  drawn. 

The  main  way  that  secondary  education 
would  be  maintained  Is  through  serving  as 
consultants  to  those  gaining  their  primary 
education.  To  keep  the  ratio  at  any  one  time 
at  about  one  adult  to  each  Ave  youth,  the 
center  would  be  easily  accessible  as  to  dis- 
tance and  varied  means  of  transportation 
and  offer  challenging  experiences  relating  to 
all  phases  of  life. 

Those  gaining  primary  education  need  not 
attend  on  successive  days,  but  rather  attend 
a  minimum  number  of  days  which  they  are 
free  to  select  In  consultation  with  their  par- 
ents. This  time  gap  complication  would  be 
further  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  learn- 
ers often  attend  several  different  centers  per 
year  as  they  and  their  parents  migrate  for 
reasons  of  cultural  variety  .and  to  develop 
the  skill  of  maintaining  education  continuity 
while  moving  through  new  environments. 
Continuity  would  be  maintained  with  the 
aid  of  an  International,  combined  computer- 
television  hook-up.  Learners,  which  includes 
evei7one,  could  earn,-  on  conversations  with 
the  computer  or  other  people  using  their 
own  voices.  The  experimental  basis  for  this 
Is  being  developed  even  now. 

Before  the  learner  leaves  one  center,  the 
nearest  center  in  the  vicinity  of  his  next  des- 
tination would  be  selected.  When  he  arrives, 
a  positively  oriented  record  of  what  he  can  do 
would  be  available  to  regular  staff  members 
and  volunteer  consultants  alike.  It  would 
also  recommend  for  him  an  environmental 
situation  that  would  maintain  learning  con- 
tinuity with  his  last  situation.  The  learner 
could  alter  this  situation,  since  self-learaing 
under  mature  guidance  directed  toward  the 
productivity  interaction  would  be  the  basic 
curriculum. 

CALIFORNIA:   THE  LIVING 
FRONTIER 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  partial  text  of  remarks  I  made 
before  the  Friends  of  the  Bancroft  Li- 
brary of  the  University  of  California,  at 
Berkeley,  on  Sunday,  May  19,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Caufornia:  the  Livino  Frontier 
(Partial    text    of    remarks    by    U.S.    Senator 

Thomas  H.  KtrcKEL  before  the  Friends  of 

Bancroft  Library.  University  of  California 

at  Berkeley.  May  19,  1968) 

Frontiers  are  said  to  be  ever-vanishing, 
continually  tamed,  consumed  and  sudlvld- 
ed.  It  Is  rare  they  are  self-perpetuating 
But  a  frontier  which  continually  moves  ahead 
remains  eternally  new — no  longer  a  barrier 
but  an  aiming  point  for  new  achievement. 

This  is  the  evolution  of  California.  From 
her  rough  beginnings  as  a  wild  and  wooly 
outpost  of  the  nether  slope  of  the  United 
States,  she  has  become  a  leading  and  pro- 
gressive force  In  our  own  American  civiliza- 
tion and  throughout  the  world. 

MlllEird  Fillmore  was  President  when  our 
State  came  Into  the  Union.  His  early  bio- 


grapher has  recounted  PUlmore's  act  with 
an  apology:  "In  the  absence  of  social  re- 
straint no  community  stood  In  greater  need 
of  a  Arm  and  regular  goveriunent  strictly 
enforced." 

In  her  early  struggles,  it  seemed  Impos- 
sible that  California  would  ever  be  tamed. 
For  the  details  we  need  look  no  further. 
Herbert  Howe  Bancroft's  "History  of  the 
Western  States"  described  these  rough  be- 
ginnings in  trenchant  strokes.  But  Herbert 
Bancroft  also  had  vision,  and  he  loved  Cali- 
fornia. Her  history  became  his  life's  work. 
For  more  than  20  years,  he  and  an  army 
of  assistants  scoured  America  and  Europe  to 
accumulate  documents,  shedding  light  on 
the  State's  past.  Although  some  have  criti- 
cized his  unorthodox  methodology,  his  care- 
ful detail  on  every  aspect  of  early  California 
history  established  his  39  volume  work  as  a 
great  landmark  for  succeeding  generations 
of  historians. 

Bancroft  wanted  to  tell  history  as  it  was, 
and  to  make  It  live  In  the  minds  of  future 
Califomlans.  Weaving  a  tapestry  of  adven- 
ture and  conquest,  exploits  and  dreams,  he 
breathed  life  into  our  heritage,  and  to  the 
transformation  of  the  California  frontier. 

He  laid  bare  the  roots  of  California  civil- 
ization. His  collection,  representing  the  finest 
of  Its  kind  in  the  world  has  become  available 
In  this  Library  to  the  scrutiny  of  research 
now  and  In  the  years  to  come. 

He  was  not  alone  In  this  work.  Among  his 
contemporaries  were  Charles  Christian 
Kuchel.  my  great  uncle,  and  his  colleague, 
Elmil  Dresel,  who  captured  the  towns  and 
mining  camps  of  the  early  days.  Their 
lithograph  prints  have  always  been  a  great 
Joy  to  all  my  family  and  a  means  of  keeping 
fresh  the  early  spirit  of  our  State.  The  largest 
and  finest  collection  of  Kuchel-Dresel  prints 
Is  now  included  in  the  Bancroft  Collection. 
This  Library  tells  the  story  of  a  tremendous 
growth,  perhaps  unequaled  In  any  other 
time  in  human  remembrance.  I  am  joyously 
proud  that  these  prints  have  taken  their 
place  In  the  telling  of  this  great  and  moving 
episode  In  the  early  days  of  oiur  state. 

A  library  Is  a  very  special  institution — a 
free  community  where  all  opinions  and  com- 
mentary are  welcome.  Through  the  interde- 
pendence of  Ideas  and  events.  It  Is  more  than 
a  link  to  the  past.  It  represents  an  entire 
clialn  from  the  past  to  our  own  age  and  on 
beyond  tis.  Today,  we  need  more  than  ever 
to  know  where  we've  been,  as  we  plunge  at 
ever-increasing  speed  Into  the  even  more 
complicated  times  ahead.  A  library  Is  a 
builder  of  perspective,  a  treasury  of  con- 
tinuity, and  a  springboard  Into  the  days  and 
years  to  come. 

The  spirit  carried  across  the  prairies  and 
around  the  horn  found  In  California  fertile 
soil  for  growth  and  Invention.  Vision  was  In 
the  land— in  the  mighty  mountains.  Vision 
was  coursing  through  the  rivers  and  valleys, 
and  pushing  forth  from  the  earth.  This  vision 
was  of  a  community  growing  toward  a  bound- 
less horizon.  The  capyacity  to  move  forward 
has  become  our  hallmark. 

One  American  philosopher  has  compared  a 
changing  society  to  a  tree.  To  the  youth  who 
has  known  a  mighty  oak  all  his  life.  It  seems 
permanent  and  Immutable.  But  the  older 
man,  remembering  the  oak  In  its  own  youth, 
sees  constant  change.  He  sees  movement  from 
the  least  rustling  of  the  wind  In  Its  leaves 
and  branches.  A  healthy  society,  like  the  oak. 
Is  an  arena  of  constant  movement.  To  the 
youth,  the  solid  oak  Is  a  measure  of  majesty, 
a  challenge.  To  the  mature  man.  It  Is  a  won- 
der of  growth  whose  conservation  Is  a  prime 
goal  of  life. 

A  growing  society  must  move — It  cannot 
remain  rigid,  lest  It  perish.  Fallvire  to  meet 
new  conditions  has  been  the  downfall  of  em- 
pires from  the  ancient  Babylon  to  the  cloud 
kingdom  of  Oaxaca  In  neighboring  Mexico. 
Nowhere  In  western  civilization  has  the  abil- 
ity to  grow  with  the  times  been  more  evident 
than  here  in  California. 


From  the  wild  and  wooly  beginnings  In  the 
days  of  a  doubtful  Millard  Fillmore,  we  havi 
become  the  nation's  most  populous  state.  Wt- 
enjoy  high  Industrial  productivity  alongside 
high  Incomes.  Were  we  an  independent  re- 
public, as  some  of  our  forebears  proposed,  our 
gross  national  product  would  be  the  foiu°tli 
largest  In  the  free  world,  rivaled  only  by 
Japan  on  the  Pacific  Basin. 

To  a  large  extent,  our  growth  has  beei; 
sustained  by  an  insistence  on  keeping  alU' 
the  frontier  tradition — now  removed  froiii 
the  mine  and  the  wheatflelds  to  the  electron 
to  the  laser  beam  and  to  outer  space.  Thi 
genius  of  California  has  been  to  transfer  tlu 
lessons  of  earlier  physical  struggles  to  th> 
Infinite  horizons  of  the  human  mind.  Eac; 
advance  In  science  has  enriched  our  lives  anci 
sustained  our  high  standard  of  living.  Tl^ 
citizens  of  Alameda  County,  where  the  se- 
crets of  the  atom  were  first  unveiled,  werf 
hlstorically  the  first  recipients  of  nuclear- 
generated  power.  The  high  development  i: 
the  aerospace  Industry  has  brought  expand- 
ing employment  and  new  business  to  com- 
munities throughout  the  state.  This  is  tlu 
direct  result  of  close  partnership  between  thf 
academic  world  and  the  industrial  commu- 
nity. To  us,  the  continuation  of  this  grovtl 
relationship  is  essential. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  doubt  that  we  coun 
stop  It,  even  if  we  wished  to,  tmless  we  aban- 
doned education,  and  burned  all  the  books 
The  academic  community,  spurred  on  by  in- 
dustry,   has    produced    thousands    of    prt 
foundly  qualified  men  of  science,  who  havi 
at  a  constantly  accelerating  pace,  uncoverf  c 
more  of  nature's  secrets.  There  has  been  fa: 
more    material    advance    during    the    year 
which  span  this  Library,  than  In  many  cen- 
turies before.  Scientific  discoveries  have  comf 
so  fast  that  they  have  outrun  man's  capac 
Ity  to  cope  with  them. 

The  moral  behavior  of  the  human  race 
has  not  kept  pace  with  Its  Ingenuity.  Tlit 
new  technology  of  power  furnishes  a  prime 
example.  Nuclear  energy  can  be  used  either 
for  good  or  for  evil,  to  uplift  or  to  obliterate 
mankind.  It  is  being  used  today  to  creatt- 
vast  quantities  of  electricity,  and  to  curr 
long-dread  diseases.  It  Is  also  available  In  , 
moment's  liotlce  to  serve  the  cause  o: 
wholesale  death. 

We  need  to  Improve  our  understandin:: 
of  humanity  around  us.  at  the  same  tlmr- 
that  men  of  science  bring  our  human  race 
new  powers.  We  must  proceed  with  deliberate 
wisdom  to  turn  the  marvelous  discoveries  o: 
nature  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

How  can  a  library  help  us  to  understand 
and  cope  with  scientific  advance? 

The  library  represents  the  fund  of  knowl- 
edge, and  culture,  the  fund  of  himianltv 
which  Is  there  for  the  asking,  the  passive 
pool  of  water  to  which  the  thirsty  may  turi 
and  partake.  It  Is  not  the  force  of  propa- 
ganda. It  is  not  an  activist  dogma. 

It  contains  the  lessons  of  history,  both 
good  and  bad.  We  should  use  It  more.  Our 
quest  must  be  to  apply  man's  enormous 
discoveries  for  man's  good  rather  than  his 
downfall.  If  we  fall  to  profit  from  the  lessons 
of  history  as  portrayed  In  Bancroft  and  in 
libraries  around  the  world,  technology  will 
then  become  the  master,  If  not  the  de- 
stroyer, of  this  planet. 

Today,  we  celebrate  one-hundred  year^ 
of  a  great  historical  Library  In  a  great 
University.  We  celebrate  the  primacy  given 
learning  In  the  history  of  our  state.  This  1? 
as  It  should  be.  But  we  must  not  allow  this 
occasion  to  signify  complacency  of  seU- 
congratulatlons.  We  look  back  to  the  past. 
But  we  know,  too,  that  the  past  is  prologue. 
The  job  of  sustaining  a  widening  horizon 
of  public  Information  has  merely  begun 
But  the  task  of  learning  how  to  be  better, 
rather  than  how  to  be  richer,  assumes  :: 
newer  Importance  In  the  nuclear  age. 

There  Is  a  challenging  frontier  ahead.  The 
high  technology  of  our  State's  Industrial 
plant    Is    dependent    on    a    steady   fl.ow    of 
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trained  and  self-reliant  citizens.  Our  ad- 
vanced space,  aeronautics,  and  electronics 
industries  cannot  function  without  trained 
-laff.  Even  though  we  Invest  more  money  in 
research  and  development  than  all  of  West- 
ern Europe  combined,  even  though  we  have 
■d  system  of  higher  education  that  Is  the 
envy  of  the  entire  world,  we  are  still  unable 
to  meet  all  of  our  needs  for  alert,  educated 
•luman  beings. 

We  are  still  dependent  today,  as  In  the 
past,  on  a  flow  of  trained  i)eopie  coming  to 
California.  'But  our  plant  has  grown  apace. 
.So  has  the  level  of  our  technology.  We  have 
.surpassed  the  sophistication  of  other  indus- 
trial systems.  The  sources  of  the  high  knowl- 
edge we  require  are  shrinking.  By  the  end  of 
the  1970's  we  will  need,  In  addition  to  those 
we  will  be  able  to  train  In  California,  an 
estimated  five  million  skilled  workers  and 
technicians. 

Where  are  we  going  to  get  the.=e  people? 
Tliey  will  not  be  so  readily  available  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States.  We  are  going  to 
h.we  to  find  them  here  in  our  state.  In  my 
'lew,  this  is  correct — not  merely  lor  our 
economy,  but  for  the  health  of  our  .society. 

For  those  who  possess  the  advantages  of 
education,  there  is  opportunity.  There  Is  a 
^rowing  stream  of  information  to  lielp  us 
understand  our  changing  world.  Data  is  no 
longer  a  mere  luxury  but  a  necessity,  as  our 
u.illy  problems  become  more  complex.  But 
vhat  of  our  urban  poor  who  cannot  use  these 
'ools?  What  of  the  frustration  of  youth  in 
the  Mexican  barrio,  in  Hunter's  Point  or 
Watts  to  whom  many  meanings  of  our  mod- 
ern society  are  lost? 

There  Is  a  growing  gap  between  those  able 
:o  Increase  their  understanding  fast  enough 
•o  keep  pace  with  the  changing  world  and 
•hose  condemned  to  increasing  exclusion 
from  the  world  of  knowledge.  If  we  are  to 
:.nd  the  technicians  of  tomorrow,  we  ought 
o  seek  no  farther  than  those  who  have  been 
I  ruelly  disenfranchised  in  the  communica- 
tions revolution.  Prudent  economics  suggests 
this  course,  a  sense  of  responsible  democracy 
demands  It. 

By  helping  young  men  and  women  to  help 
themselves  throush  learning,  we  can  provide 
-  large  portion  of  the  brain  power  we  will 
need  for  California's  future — we  can  also  re- 
pair a  tragic  wound  in  our  body  politic. 

If  we  are  to  continue  the  rate  of  growth 
nd  move  toward  our  continually  expanding 
;  rentier,  we  will  ever  be  dependent  on  the 
power  of  knowledge.  Its  self-sustaining  vlr- 
ues  must  reinforce  the  girders  of  a  sound 
'oclety.  We  are  taking  some  action  now  In 
•ne  United  States  Senate,  even  under  our 
present  tight  financial  restrictions,  to  move 
::i  this  direction. 

Last  year.  I  joined  with  a  group  of  my  dis- 

iigulshed  colleagues  from  the  southwestern 
tates  in  Introducing  a  bill,  now  law.  to  pro- 
ide  federal  support  to  state  and  local  edu- 
'  atlon  programs  taught  in  the  native  tongue 
if  Spanish-speaking  Americans.  The  Bilin- 
gual Education  Act  recognizes  a  historical 
fact.  Since  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo, 
one  hundred  and  two  years  ago,  which 
wrought  the  Territory  of  California  into  the 
United  States,  there  has  been  a  native  Span- 
ish-speaking culture  in  our  nation  existing 
ide-by-slde  with  that  of  English.  Indeed,  the 
r:rst  Constitution  of  California  provided  for 
SBclal  proceedings  of  the  legislative  branch 
.  nd  the  courts  to  be  In  Spanish  as  well  as 
'English.  This  Law  recognizes  that  the  trans- 
:er  from  another  tongue  to  English  poses  a 
:.'iajor  educational  hurdle.  By  providing  for 
.nitlal  academic  training  In  the  mother 
ongue,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  smooth  the 
:.ath  for  hundred  of  thousands  of  native 
Spanish-speaking  citizens  In  our  country  to 
."icher  and  more  abundant  lives. 

In  a  related  effort,  I  introduced  late  last 
vear,  together  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Indiana,  the  so-called  "Co- 
operative Education  Act"  to  provide  support 


for  college  work-study  programs.  Tills  Is  a 
program  of  student  self-help.  It  provides 
a  means  for  a  student  to  space  his  learning 
experience  by  alternating  periods  of  work 
and  study.  It  allows  him  to  earn  the  funds 
to  finance  his  education.  But,  more  impor- 
tant, it  provides  many  invaluable  insights 
Into  the  problems  of  work  experience  that 
enrich  his  academic  effort  and  provide  an 
Important  link  between  the  classroom  and 
productive  later  life.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
bill  will  soon  become  law.  Tlie  cooperative 
education  Idea  has  already  proved  enor- 
mously valuable  in  community  colleges  in 
California  and  throughout  the  nation.  Late- 
ly we  have  found  that  it  can  provide  a  vital 
social  bridge  for  students  who  need  to  be 
brought  into  the  mainstream  of  American 
life. 

The  President  of  Wilberforce  University, 
In  Ohio,  the  nation's  oldest  Negro  univer- 
sity, recently  testified  that  cooperative  educa- 
tion programs  have  relnvlgorsited  and  given 
new  hope  to  Negro  students  seeking  to  move 
out  of  racial  isolation.  In  the  pa.st.  Negro  col- 
lege students  in  the  border  states  have  con- 
lined  their  goals  to  so-called  "prestige"  em- 
ployment in  the  ministery  or  teaching.  Today, 
by  virtue  of  the  alternation  between  work  ex- 
perience and  a  periodic  return  to  academic 
Institutions,  there  are  new  possibilities  for 
students  who  would  otherwise  hesitate  to 
vault  in  one  jump  the  hurdles  of  jegrega- 
tloii.  There  Is  a  new  desire  and  opportunity 
to  become  engineers,  accountants,  and  busi- 
nessmen. The  student  body  at  Wilberforce 
has  tripled.  Tlie  capability  of  these  long- 
established  Negro  institutions  to  provide 
a  meaningful  bridge  to  modern  society  has 
greatly  expanded. 

Tliese  are  efforts  to  expand  the  horizon  of 
knowledge  and  put  it  into  greater  public 
service.  A  public  response  Is  needed  If  we 
are  to  keep  alive  the  vision  of  democratic 
political  life  we  cherish  for  California,  and 
beyond  that,  for  the  nation. 

As  a  legislator,  I  know  full  well  the  risks 
of  writing  law  in  a  society  dependent  on 
free  interaction  of  human  forces.  Law  must 
respond  to  public  need  and  find  a  public 
response.  This  in  turn  requires  understand- 
ing. 

Emerson  wrote: 

"The  wise  know  that  foolish  legislation 
is  a  rope  of  sand  v/hlch  perishes  in  the 
twisting;  that  the  state  must  follow  and 
not  lead  the  character  and  progress  of  the 
citizen;  the  strongest  usurper  is  quickly 
got  rid  of;  and  they  only  who  build  on 
ideas,  build  for  eternity." 

The  law  follows  the  will  of  the  people.  So 
must  it  be  written  lest  we  lose  our  sense  of 
balance.  Our  ability  to  grow,  and,  finally, 
our  freedom.  It  is  clear  now  that  we  must 
provide  equal  opportunity  in  our  society — 
not  only  as  a  matter  of  right  but  of 
survival. 

Tlie  Bancroft  Collection  and  the  work  of 
this  Library  have  kept  alive  the  memory  of 
the  frontiers  we  have  passed.  Our  growth 
depends  upon  a  continuing  response  to  the 
ever-expanding  range  of  problems  present- 
ed to  us.  We,  all  of  us,  student,  teacher, 
public  servant  and  citizen  must  join  forces 
to  this  end. 

One  of  the  most  inspiring  of  the  early  pro- 
fessors of  this  University,  the  great  geologist 
Joseph  Le  Conte,  traced  out  70  years  ago 
the  trail  we  must  follow.  He  envisioned  this 
University  as  worthy  of  a  broad  challenge. 
I  paraphrase  him  now:  Let  our  Institutions 
ever  remain  thoroughly  human,  distinctly 
growing,  and  forever  Callfornlan  and  free. 


OPERATION  HELP 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  Nation's  attention  is  centered 
on  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  and  Res- 
urrection   City  here  in  Washington,  I 


think  it  would  be  both  nearsighted  and 
unfortunate  if  we  were  to  overlook  pro- 
grams which  liave  been  created  so  that 
these  people  will  come  to  have  a  more 
meaningful  and  productive  role  in  our 
Nation. 

One  such  program  is  Operation  Help, 
an  antipoverty  program  sponsored  by  the 
Hillsboro  County  Community  Action 
Referral  Service  in  Milford,  N.H. 

Under  ihe  directorship  of  Gale  F.  Hen- 
nessey. Operation  Help  has  since  Janu- 
ary 1967.  handled  over  1,000  individual 
cases  providing  a  variety  of  .services  for 
low-income  families  in  an  area  which  en- 
compasses the  second  largest  city  in  my 
State  and  29  other  towns. 

The  success  of  Operation  Help  is  out- 
lined in  an  article  in  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Bulletin,  "Rural 
Communities  of  May  1968."  In  fact,  thi.s 
program  has  met  with  such  acclaim  from 
all  sectors  of  the  community  and  tlie 
State  that  several  other  community  ac- 
tion programs  in  New  Hampshire  are 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  Operation 
Help  in  establishing  .similar  programs.  If 
this  should  succeed — and  I  .strongly  hope 
that  it  does— then,  as  the  article  con- 
cludes : 

1968  will  be  a  productive  year  for  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire. 

However,  not  only  will  1968  be  a  pro- 
ductive year  for  New  Hampshire  in  its 
efforts  to  eliminate  poverty,  but  also 
these  programs  will  illustrate  the  results 
which  can  be  achieved  when  all  sections 
of  the  community.  State,  and  Nation  join 
together  to  combat  poverty. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
article  on  Operation  Help  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Operation  Help"  FIghts  New  Hampshire 
Poverty 

The  Hillsboro  County  Community  .Action 
Referral  Service,  known  as  Operation  Help. 
Is  a  pretty  good  example  of  what's  happen- 
ing in  the  fight  against  poverty  in  New 
Hampshire. 

Approximately  15  months  ago.  the  CAP 
in  Hillsboro  County  was  a  simple  referral 
.agency.  Today  it  is  a  multlfaceted  organi- 
zation not  only  referring  the  poor  to  the 
existing  agencies  that  can  help  them,  but 
accompanying  them  to  those  agencies  and 
following  up  each  case  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

The  Hillsboro  Community  Action  Com- 
mittee launched  'Operation  Help"  in  Jan- 
uary 1967.  The  immediate  goal  was  to  effec- 
tively serve  the  more  than  6,000  low-income 
families  In  an  area  that  Includes  Nashua, 
the  State's  second  largest  city,  and  29  towns 
varying  in  papulation  from  8,000  to  less 
than  40. 

'Operation  Help'  has  11  workers — Director 
Gale  Hennessey,  three  referral  agents  trained 
In  social  work,  psychology,  or  field  experi- 
ence, a  secretary,  and  six  low-Income 
specially  trained  neighborhood  aides. 

TTie  main  office  Is  In  Milford.  the  geo- 
graphic and  population  center  of  the  county. 
There  Is  a  field  office  In  Nashua  and  office 
space  In  27  of  the  29  little  towns  throughout 
the  county. 

everyone  cooperates 
Local  governments,  organizations  and  pri- 
vate Individuals  in  all  the  towns,  whatever 
the  size,  have  extended  the  fullest  coopera- 
tion and  have  set  aside  office  space  for  the 
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referral  agents  In  a  variety  of  places  such 
as  town  halls,  selectmen's  ofBces.  fixe  sta- 
tions. Grange  Halls,  libraries,  and  even  the 
basement  of  a  prtvate  home. 

The  referral  agents  make  their  rounds  to 
the  27  towns,  holding  office  hours  In  the 
morning,  and  saving  the  afternoon  for  per- 
sonal visits  to  the  families  In  their  homes 
Experience  has  shown  them  that  the  per- 
sonal visit  is  the  ultimate  In  outreach.  In 
that  It  demonstrates  genuine  concern  to 
help  solve  problems. 

Support  for  the  program  has  come  from 
public  and  private  welfare  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations. The  American  Legion.  New 
Hampshire  Department  of  Welfare,  Commu- 
nity Council,  Heart  Association,  Crippled 
Children,  Goodwill  Industries,  Lions  Club, 
and  the  Children's  Aid  Society  are  among  the 
many  who  participate  In  the  project. 

In  its  first  year,  'Operation  Help"  handled 
1,048  individual  cases,  and.  according  to  Di- 
rector Gale  Hennessey,  found  some  assistance 
for  every  case  brought  to  Its  attention. 

WH.AT     .*aE     THE     PROBLEMS 

Problems  range  from  adoption,  alcoholism, 
need  for  surplus  food,  dental  care,  home 
management,  and  tutoring,  to  the  maze  of 
difficulties  resulting  from  substandard  hous- 
ing. 

Many  of  the  families  are  one-time  welfare 
recipients  who  for  some  reason  are  no  longer 
eligible.  No  one  is  turned  away.  Even  though 
the  program  is  aimed  at  low-income  families, 
middle-income  folk  seeking  information  on 
such  subjects  as  employment,  clinics.  Medi- 
care and  Social  Security,  victims  of  moral, 
emotional  or  intellectual  poverty,  come  to 
'OH'  for  assistance 

Not  everything  is  day  to  day  routine  By 
cooperating  *-ith  a  summer  camping  program 
established  by  rhe  State  Technical  Assist- 
ance Office.  OH'  recruited  more  than  40 
needy  youngsters  from  the  county  and  se- 
cured through  private  contributions  the 
money  necessary  for  two  weeks  of  summer 
camp  for  them.  Mire  than  20  business  and 
fraternal  organizations  contributed  fund.5. 

'OH'  has  passed  the  100  mark  in  recruiting 
yDungsters  for  the  various  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  programs  and  has  enrolled 
them  in  b"o:h  the  Hillsboro  County  and 
Manchester  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

The  program  has  received  wide  acclaim  In 
New  Hampshire — so  much  so,  several  other 
CAPS  In  New  Hampshire  are  following  its 
lead  in  estabhshlng  similar  programs.  If  they 
succeed,  1968  will  be  a  productive  year  for 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire 


USDA  FIGHTS  MALNUTRITION  WITH 
NEW.  HIGH-PROTEIN  FOODS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr  President,  hunger 
and  malnutrition  are  major  problems  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  But  while  the 
effects  of  hunger  can  be  easily  detected, 
the  results  of  malnu<:rition  cannot. 

Over  an  extended  period  of  time,  mal- 
nutrition retards  man's  physical  and 
mental  development  and  lowers  his  re- 
sistance to  disease.  Because  much  of  this 
is  caused  by  protein  deficiencies,  scien- 
tists in  the  U.S.  Department  of  AgriciU- 
ture's  Agricultural  Research  Service  are 
developing  better  ways  to  grow  high- 
protein  crops  and  to  fortify  foods  dur- 
ing processing. 

Breeding  high-protein  varieties  of 
cereal  crops  is  a  prime  objective:  these 
foods  are  the  major  source  of  protein  for 
humans. 

ARS  and  Montana  State  University 
scientists  are  working  with  new  wheat 
varieties  that  combine  high  yield  with 
high  protein  content.  In  other  studies, 
ARS  scientists  are  attempting  to  cross  a 


wild  oat  species  with  culti\ated  domestic 
varieties.  The  wild  species  has  a  high 
protein  content,  high  kernel  weight,  and 
high  disease  resistance — all  traits  that 
scientists  are  trying  to  breed  into  com- 
mercial varieties. 

Other  efforts  are  being  directed  toward 
converting  vegetable  proteins  Into  ap- 
petizing food  mixtures.  Through  this  re- 
search, ARS  develops  new  formulas  for 
nutritious  food  blends,  as  well  as  new 
processes  for  fortifying  cereal  grains 
with  lysine  and  other  essential  amino 
acids. 

CSM,  a  new  formulated  food  blend 
composed  primarily  of  com,  soybeans, 
and  milk,  can  be  used  in  soups,  beverages, 
gruels,  and  porridges.  It  has  a  pleasing 
flavor,  is  rich  in  protein,  stores  well,  and 
may  be  easily  prepared. 

Wheat  is  the  chief  cereal  component 
of  another  high-protein  food  blend  made 
from  low-cost  byproducts  of  the  milling 
industry.  Since  wheat  can  be  grown  In 
most  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  hoped  that 
developing  nations  will  use  this  new  for- 
mula in  making  food  blends  from  wheat 
grown  on  their  own  land. 

A  process  for  making  soy  flour  by  hand 
has  also  been  developed  by  ARS  for  use 
in  countries  where  mechanical  process- 
ing capabilities  are  limited.  The  soy  flour, 
about  40  percent  protein  and  20  percent 
fat.  can  be  used  as  an  ingredient  in  bev- 
erages, soups,  and  various  cooked  dishes. 

Tempeh.  a  traditional  Indonesian  dish 
made  by  fermenting  soybeans,  is  both 
tasty  and  nutritious.  ARS  scientists  have 
made  it  even  more  versatile  by  develop- 
ing a  simple  and  uniform  process  for 
making  it  not  only  from  soybeans  but 
also  from  wheat  and  rice.  Whether  deep- 
fried,  baked,  or  used  in  a  soup,  these 
tempehs  provide  good  sources  of  energy. 
They  are  easy  to  transport  and  store  and 
can  be  made  in  the  home. 

While  developing  these  and  other  new 
foods,  ARS  scientists  have  been  busy  test- 
ing new  ways  to  enrich  or  fortify  more 
conventional  dishes.  A  good  example  is 
Wurld  wheat,  which  is  made  by  stripping 
off  the  outer  layers  of  bran  to  produce 
a  white,  whole-kernel  food.  Wurld  wheat 
is  especially  well  adapted  to  enrichment 
with  such  soluble  nutrients  as  lysine. 

Likewise,  two  of  the  world's  most  im- 
portant oilseed  crops — cottonseed  and 
peanuts — look  promising  as  a  means  for 
boosting  the  protein  content  of  breads 
and  pastries.  Advanced  research  with 
both  of  these  crops  has  produced  edible 
flours  with  protein  qualities  essentially 
equivalent  to  those  of  the  original  oil- 
seeds. 

But,  despite  these  advances,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  world's  protein  deficit  in 
1970  will  be  about  12  percent  of  total 
world  needs.  We  must  continue,  then,  to 
look  for  new  ways  of  finding  protein  and 
to  make  more  efficient  use  of  sources  we 
already  have. 


THE  POOR  PEOPLE'S  GOALS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  list  of  the  goals  of  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning. 

The  members  of  the  campaign  are  re- 


questing specific  actions  on  the  part  of 
both  Congress  and  the  administration; 
they  have  asked  the  assistance  of  the 
affected  departments  and  agencies  in 
achieving  passage  of  legislation. 

I  believe  that  this  list  of  goals  will 
prove  a  useful  focus  for  all  Members  of 
Congress  concerned  with  the  elimination 
of  poverty  and  hunger  in  America  and 
anxious  to  secure  the  right  of  all  Ameri- 
cans to  full  participation  in  our  society. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Text  of  Demands  To  Combat  Poverty 

I  Note. —The  Poor  People's  Campaign  yes- 
terday issued  a  full  listing  of  its  demands  lor 
action  by  Federal  agencies  and  Congress  t<i 
combat  poverty.  The  listing  specifies  those 
demands  that  it  believes  should  be  met 
immediately  and  those  that  should  be  acted 
on  during  the  1969  fiscal  year,  which  begins 
July  1.  The  leaders  indicated  they  would  con- 
sider ending  the  Campaign  if  the  demands 
marked  with  asterisks  were  met  and  some 
progress  was  made  on  the  remainder. ) 

I.  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

Department  of  Agriculnire — Immediate 

1.  Action  on  food  programs,  includini,' 
.specifically: 

•  a.  Pood  program  in  all  1000  neediest 
counties  which  will  have  full  participation 
of  the  poor. 

•  b.  Issuance  of  free  food  stamps  to  no- 
income  and  extremely  low-income  families,  a 
scaling  down  of  food  stamp  prices  generally 
and  an  equitable  distribution  of  amounts  oi 
food  based  on  need  rather  than  income. 

■  c.  Emergency  distribution  of  supplemen- 
tary food  In  those  counties  among  the  25ti 
hunger  counties,  cited  by  the  Citizens  Board 
of  Inquiry,  whose  present  food  programs 
fail  to  reach  substantial  numbers  of  the  poor. 

•  d.  Immediate  expansion  of  the  quantity 
of  commodities  distributed  and  substantial 
improvement  of  the  quality  and  variety  oi 
food  given  under  the  Commodity  Distribu- 
tion Program  to  Insure  a  balanced  and  nu- 
tritious diet  to  recipients. 

'  e.  Substantial  Increase  in  the  number  ol 
free  and  reduced  price  school  lunches  to 
needy  children. 

2.  The  Department  should  prepare  specilic 
guidelines  and  a  timetable  for  implementa- 
tion to  be  agreed  upon  by  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign representatives  for  ending  discrimina- 
tion in  key  farm  programs,  particularly  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service.  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  Federal  Extension 
Service. 

For  Fiscal  Year  1969 

1.  Request  and  strongly  fight  for  appro- 
priations under  the  Food  Stamp  and  Com- 
modity Distribution  Programs  sufficient  to 
provide  food  for  the  10.7  million  persons  de- 
termined by  the  Department  to  have  seri- 
ously inadequate  diets. 

2.  Establish  a  continuing  structure  for  in- 
volvement of  the  poor  in  planning  and 
evaluating  programs  affecting  them. 

3.  Double  the  request  for  and  fight  tor 
appropriations  for  increased  cooperatives 
among  rural  Mexican-American,  Indian  and 
Negro  poor  and  establish  a  specific  timetable 
and  guidelines  for  establishing  cooperatives 
among  these  groups. 

4.  Devise  a  plan  to  revise  the  present 
acreage  diversion  policy  and  to  provide  more 
equitable  distribution  of  funds  to  aid  poor 
farmers. 

Oj^cc  0/  Economic  Opportunity — Immediate 
•  1.  OEO  should  Immediately  devise  a  plar. 
whereby  a  specific  number  of  promising  sub- 
professlonals  at  local  levels  can  be  broughi 
up  to  the  local,  regional  and  national  OEC 
staffs:  OEO  should  establish  a  program 
analogous  to  the  Federal  Management  Intern 
Program  for  poor  people  and  subprofessionals 
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who  have  demonstrated  skill  In  working  with 
the  poor.  OEO  should  commit  a  specific  per- 
centage of  consultant  slots  to  the  poor. 

•  2.  OEO.  in  consultation  with  a  delegation 
of  representatives  from  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign,  should  devise  specific  guidelines 
for  citizen  participation  and  a  simple  ap- 
peals procedure  and  forum  for  all  variety  of 
complaints. 

3.  OEO  should  immediately  establish  a 
stronger  rural  development  staff  and  pro- 
gram with  a  technical  assistance  staff  lor 
riural  areas  which  lack  trained  professional 
personnel  to  institute  and  design  programs. 
Such  staffs  should  be  available  to  come  into 
communities  and  help  the  poor  start  pro- 
grams and  train  local  people  to  run  them. 

•  4.  OEO  should  fight  for  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  for  summer  jobs  and  Head 
SUrt. 

5.  OEO  should  fight  for  the  full  requested 
funding  of  its  program  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  without  any  further  eroding  of  the 
rights  of  the  poor. 

For  Fiscal  Year  1969 

1.  OEO  should  set  up  a  permanent  "om- 
budsman" for  the  ix)or  for  continuous  po- 
licing of  its  programs  by  those  affected. 

2.  OEO  must  devise  a  budget  for  the  fol- 
lowing   fiscal    year    (FY    1970)    adequate    to 
wage  a  serious  battle  against  poverty  rather 
than  the  present  Inadequate  scrimmage. 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare — Immediate 

1.  HE'W  should  endorse  and  flght  for  leglsla- 
tlon  pending  in  this  session  of  Congress  that 
would  relieve  some  of  the  worst  aspects  of  the 
welfare  system.  It  should  flght  particularly 
for  the  repeal  of  the  "freeze"  and  compulsory 
work  requirements  of  the  1967  Amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act,  for  mandatory 
provisions  for  support  of  families  with  un- 
employed fathers,  and  a  Federal  national 
minimum   standard   of  welfare  benefits. 

*2.  HE'W  should  act  now  to  end  by  admin- 
istrative decision  state  "man-in-the-house  ' 
rules  and  require  states  to  continue  to  make 
full  assistance  payments  during  appeals  from 
decisions  to  reduce  or  terminate  payments. 

•3.  In  the  light  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision,  HEW  should  abolish  freedom-of- 
cholce  desegregation  plans  and  adopt  clear 
guidelines  in  consultation  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  which 
would  require  and  result  in  the  eradication 
of  the  dual  school  systems  In  the  southern 
states  by  the  fall  of  ig'ss. 

4.  HEW  should  devise  a  specific  plan  where- 
by school  districts  receiving  Federal  funds  are 
required  to  provide  for  participation  of  poor 
people  in  the  design,  development,  operation 
and  evaluation  of  education  programs.  To 
enable  such  participation  to  be  effective, 
school  districts  must  be  required  to  make 
per-ptipil  expenditure  and  pupil  achievement 
data  available  to  local  citizens.  If  legislation 
is  needed  to  do  any  of  this,  then  the  ad- 
ministration should  propose  It  In  the  Con- 
gress. 

•5.  HE'W  must  come  up  with  a  specific  ac- 
tion program  for  bringing  adequate  and  es- 
sential health  services  to  the  poor  and  for 
radically  reducing  the  level  of  deaths  among 
poor  infants  and  their  mothers. 

For  Fiscal  Year  1969 

1.  HEW  should  devise  a  comprehensive  and 
specific  plan  and  timetable  for  abolishing 
northern  school  segregation. 

2.  HEW  should  devise  a  structure  for  spe- 
cific numbers  of  the  poor  to  partlcifjate  In 
decision-making  on  programs  which  affect 
their  interests. 

3.  HEW  should  Implement  more  experi- 
mental income  maintenance  programs  In 
rural  areas  and  on  Indian  reservations. 

Department  of  Labor — Immediate 

•1.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  should  endorse 

and  flght  for  passage  of  a  job  bill  this  session 

of  Congress  which  will  substantially  increase 

employment   opportunities  for  the  poor  In 


both  prtvate  and  public  sectors,  such  as  the 
Clark  Emergency  Emplojnnent  Act. 

•2.  The  Secretary  must  revise  the  opera- 
tional guideUnes  and  structure  of  the  exist- 
ing programs  of  the  Department,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  poor,  to  insure  full  participa- 
tion of  the  poor  in  the  decision-making 
process  as  well  as  in  employment  opportuni- 
ties at  all  levels,  particularly  manpower 
training,  the  Concentrated  Employment  Pro- 
gram and  the  Employment  Service.  Specific 
numbers  of  the  poor  to  be  agreed  up>on 
should  participate  in  program  planning  and 
implementation. 

For  Fiscal  Year  1969 

1.  Tlie  Department  should  establish  a  plan 
and  timetable  for  vigorous  enforcement  of 
fair  employment  regulations.  In  particular, 
ways  should  be  found  for  employment  of 
specific  numbers  of  poor  and  the  minority 
groups  in  employment  service  commissions 
in  each  state. 

2  More  vigorous  contract  compliance 
should  be  implemented  to  end  discrimina- 
tion. 

3.  Devise  a  comprehensive  jobs  p>ackage  to 
eradicate  unemployment. 

Departinent  of  Justice 
•1.    Greatly    increase    numbers   of    school 
suits  against  northern  school  districts. 

2.  Greatly  increase  number  of  employment 
suits  to  end  discrimination. 

'Housing  and  Urban  Development — Imme- 
diate 

1.  Devise  a  specific  structure  and  guidelines 
for  Inclusion  of  specific  percentages  of  poor 
people  in  the  planning  process  of  programs 
designed  to  help  them,  particularly  model 
cities 

•2.  Specifically  flght  for  passage  of  the 
pending  housing  bill  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress and  insure  that  a  majority  of  houses  to 
be  built  under  this  legislation  shall  be  for 
low-income  groups.  HUD  must  also  support 
the  amendment  to  the  bill  which  requires 
that  poor  people  be  employed  In  the  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  low-Income  hous- 
ing to  the  greatest  extent  feasible.  HUD  must 
design  machinery  that  will  bring  poor  people 
and  contractors  together  in  the  business  of 
supplying  housing. 

3.  Devise  guidelines  which  will  relocate 
persons  who  have  been  displaced  for  urban 
renewal  programs  until  adequate  housing  Is 
secured. 

4.  Devise  a  specific  recruitment  program 
for  Mexican-Americans  In  policymaking  deci- 
sions both  in  the  Southwest  and  In  Washing- 
ton. 

For  Fiscal  Year  1969 

1.  Draw  up  a  plan  for  establishment  of  new 
communities  with  housing  and  job  oppor- 
timlties  for  the  poor  In  rviral  areas. 

2.  Devise  specific  guidelines  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  new  Fair  Housing  Act  of  1968 
in  consultation  with  representatives  from 
the  Poor  People's  Campaign. 

Department  of  State 
•Establish  an  interagency  committee  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  the  poor  and 
the  Departments  of  State.  Justice  and  In- 
terior to  study  the  question  of  legal  owner- 
ship of  the  disputed  lands  under  the  Treaty 
of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo 

Department  of  Interior 
•1.  Devise  a  model  school  system  for  Indian 
children  in  the  communities  where  they  live. 
with  full  community  control  and  full  Federal 
responsibility  for  provision  of  adequate  re- 
sources for  such  a  system. 

•2.  Devise  a  specific  plan  for  creating  Jobs 
and  housing  on  Indian  reservations,  and  ade- 
qtiate  assistance  for  Indians  wishing  to  re- 
locate in  the  cities. 

LECISLAXn-E    PRIORrriES 

•1.  Passage  of  a  jobs  bill  (the  Clark  Emer- 
gency Employment  Bill)  providing  for  em- 
ployment in  private  and  public  sectors. 


•2.  Piissage  of  the  pending  housing  bill. 

•3.  Repeal  of  the  "freeze"  and  compulsory 
work  requirements  of  the  1967  Social  Security 
.\ct  enactment  of  mandatory  provision  for 
support  of  families  with  unemployed  fathers 
and  of  a  Federal  minimum  standard  of 
welfare 

4.  Passage  of  the  collective-bargaining  leg- 
islation   lor    farm   workers. 

5.  Maintain  level  of  appropriations  re- 
quested for  school  lunch  and  breakfast  pro- 
grams, poverty  program.  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  and  other  social 
programs  which  affect  the  poor 

6.  Take  adequate  legislative  steps  to  sup- 
plement the  ability  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  provide  food  for  every  hungry  per- 
son by  greatly  increasing  the  appropriation 
for  the  food  stamp  and  commodity  progmms. 
and  retention  of  the  Javits  Amendment  i.n 
Section  32  to  free  $227  million  lor  food  pro- 
grams this  fiscal  year 

For  Fiscal  Year   1969 

1.  Pass  legislation  providing  a  guaranteed 
annual  income  as  a  matter  of  right  for  those 
who  cannot  or  should  not  work. 

2.  Pass  legislation  adequate  to  liisure  that 
every  American  citizen  will  have  a  decent 
job  at  decent  wftges  and  a  decent  house  at 
reasonable  cost 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  YEAR  DECLARED 
FOR  DISTRICT  BY  MAYOR  WASH- 
INGTON 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Appropriations,  it  Is 
very  gratifying  to  see  that  the  Mayor  of 
Washington,  Hon.  Waller  E.  Washington, 
hEis  declared  1968  as  Human  Rights 
Year  in  the  District. 

In  his  proclamation  of  May  I.  1968,  the 
Mayor  adds  his  own  and  the  District  of 
Columbia's  support  for  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  Universal  Declaiation  of 
Human  Rights  of  the  United  Nations  and 
in  the  human  rights  conventions,  which, 
tragically,  remain  unratified  by  the  US. 
Senate. 

In  the  proclamation,  the  Mayor  calls 
for  the  citizens  of  the  District  to  become 
involved  in  furthering  the  cause  of  the 
rights  of  all  men  "in  order  that  each  of 
us  may  grow  in  om'  understanding  of  the 
inherent  dignity  and  the  equal  and  inal- 
ienable rights  of  each  member  of  the 
human  family." 

Mr.  President,  these  words  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Mayor  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
are  as  welcome  as  they  are  inspiring.  I 
trust  that  the  Senate  will  take  due  notice 
of  these  words  of  a  man  whose  own  life 
Is  an  example  of  respect  for  the  rights 
of  all  men  under  the  rule  of  law.  I  hope 
that  his  voice  added  to  those  of  marvv 
other  outstanding  Americans  will  bring 
the  Senate  to  swift  ratification  of  all  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mayor  Washington's 
statement  and  proclamation  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  proclamation  are  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by   Mayor   Walter   E.   Washing- 
ton,    Proclamation     of     Human     Rights 
Year  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
We  are  gathered  here  to  pr(x:laim  this  to  be 
human  rights  year  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Ambassador  Harrimsn.  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Commission  for  the  observance  of 
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human  rights  year,  recently  wrote  me  urging 
my  cooperation  In  carrying  out  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  human  rights  year 
program  launched  by  the  President  In  his 
proclamation  of  October  11,  1967.  The  mar- 
velous cooperation  of  our  citizens  and  com- 
munity leaders  In  recent  weeks  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  facing  this  city  have  held 
out  great  promise  that  we  can  move  together 
to  make  ours  a  much  better  community. 

Yet  recent  events  have  shown  that  our 
city,  our  country,  and  our  world  have  a  long 
way  to  go  to  fulfill  the  United  Nation's  unl- 
vers.il  declaration  of  himian  rights.  Yester- 
day, In  marking  the  tragic  death  of  Senator 
Kennedy,  I  said: 

"The  death  of  Senator  Robert  Francis  Ken- 
nedy Is  a  tragic  loss  to  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

Senator  Kennedy  demonstrated  a  deep  con- 
cern for  the  people  of  this  community.  Let  us 
now  rededlcate  ourselves  to  his  concerns  for 
justice,  peace  and  a  good  life  for  all." 

Here  was  a  man  who  passionately  fought 
for  the  principles  to  which  we  dedicate  our- 
selves tcday.  Yet,  perhaps  because  of  his  de- 
votion to  this  worthiest  of  causes,  he  was 
denied  the  most  precious  right  of  all,  the 
right  to  live. 

The  President  ha«  eloquently  decried  the 
violence  in- our  land  which  tears  at  the  fabric 
of  our  society.  Democracy  rests  on  non- 
violence. Democracy  requires  that  lm{x>rtant 
issues  be  debated,  and  that  the  people  be 
allowed  to  exercise  a  choice  as  to  who  will 
govern  them. 

I  would  hope  that  all  the  agencies  of  the 
District  Government,  as  well  as  all  the  people 
of  this  oity  in  their  churches,  schools,  and 
homes,  will  respond  to  the  tragedy  of  these 
days  by  striving  honestly  to  understand  our 
city's  very  real  human  problems,  and,  in 
dedication  to  an  orderly  process  of  change, 
commit  ourselves  to  the  eradication  of  in- 
justice and  human  misery. 

•Human  Rights  Year"  1968,  by  the  Commis- 
sioner OP  THE  District  op  Columbia 

A    PROCLAM.^TION 

Whereas,  people  m  many  parts  of  the 
world  will  be  observing  this  year;  and 

Whereas,  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  gives  voice  to  the  aspirations 
of  all  peoples  for  equality  under  God  and 
for  their  rights  and  responsibilities  in  self- 
govermng  societies:  and 

Whereas,  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  reflects  many  of  the  provisions 
of  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  are  known 
.^  the  Bill  of  RlghU: 

Now,  therefore.  I.  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Coliunbia.  do  hereby  proclaim 
1968.  as  'Human  Rights  Year,"  and  urge  our 
citizens  to  o'oserve  this  year  by  studying  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  oi" 
the  United  Nations  in  order  that  each  of  us 
may  grow  m  our  understanding  of  the  in- 
herent dignity  and  the  equal  and  inalienable 
rights  of  each  member  of  the  human  family 

We  further  urge,  that  In  gratitude  for  the 
liberties  we  enjoy,  we  work  to  advance  uni- 
versal freedom  and  Justice  and  stand  ready 
to  uphold  the  rights  of  others  which  are  in- 
extricably linked  with  our  own. 


IRRIGATION   MOVES   INTO  THE 
21ST  CENTURY 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  avail- 
ability of  sufficient  water  over  the  years 
has  been  crucial  in  such  agriculture 
States  as  South  Dakota.  Time  was  when 
the  farmers  of  South  Dakota  and  the 
rest  of  the  country  were  forced  to  depend 
entirely  on  the  vagaries  of  nature.  Not 
so  any  longer. 

Modem  technology,  developed  as  a  re- 
sult of  research  in  such  fields  as  weather 


modification,  the  various  methods  of  im- 
pounding water,  and  advancements  in 
irrigation,  has  changed  the  picture. 

Now  underway  in  South  Dakota  is  a 
space  age  symposium  on  irrigation.  Tech- 
nicians from  various  government 
agencies  are  gathering  together  to  pre- 
sent the  latest  in  .scientific  advances  in 
this  important  field. 

One  of  the  most  informative  addresses 
was  delivered  by  Floyd  E.  Dominy,  Com- 
mi.s.sioner  of  Reclamation.  Because  of  its 
wide  application  and  the  storehouse  of 
facts  it  contains,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Irrigation  Moves  Into  the  21st  CENTtniT 
(Address  by  Conunlssloner  of  Reclamation 
Floyd  E.  Dominy,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Before  the  Symposium  on  "Space 
Age  Irrigation."  Huron,  South  Dakota, 
June  13,  1968) 

At  4  minutes  nnd  15  seconds  after  10  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  November  20,  1967,  an 
event  occurred  which  has  deep  signlflcance 
in  our  lives  today  and  tomorrow.  At  that 
moment  in  history,  the  Census  Bureau 
recorded  the  arrival  of  our  Nation's  newest 
citizen,  bringing  the  population  of  the 
United   States  to  200  million. 

This  milestone  in  our  Nation's  growth  Is 
of  particular  importance  to  those  of  us  In 
public  service  today.  We — and  I  include 
partlciUarly  the  younger  crop  of  civil  and 
civic  servants  from  whom  future  leadership 
must  come — must  not  only  meet  the  Im- 
mediate needs  of  200  million  Americans,  we 
must  also  look  to  the  future  In  solving  the 
many  complex  problems  arising  from  the 
soaring  population. 

These  problems  are  not  piu'ely  a  matter  of 
food  and  water  supply.  They  relate  to  our 
total  way  of  life,  the  high  standard  of  living 
we  enjoy  and  the  Increasing  amount  of  lel- 
siu-e  time  resulting  from  reduced  work  hours 
and  Increased  longevity.  Modern  science  and 
technology  have  been  good  to  us,  but  every 
benefit  brings  a  balancing  problem. 

The  Implications  of  future  national  growth 
are  incisive  and  the  Inherent  problems  are 
challenging.  We  must  look  ahead  and  plan 
for  the  needs  of  perhaps  as  many  as  400  mil- 
lion people  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  This 
could  mean  as  many  as  an  additional  13 
persons  per  square  mile  right  here  In  South 
Dakota. 

Here  in  South  Dakota,  in  one  of  the  great 
States  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin.  I  need 
not,  perhaps,  emphasize  the  Importance  of 
planning  nor  stress  what  development  of 
water  resources  can  mean  to  a  region.  In  a 
little  over  two  decades  since  we  began  con- 
struction on  the  Missouri  River  Basin  Proj- 
ect, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  con- 
structed 30  major  dams.  These  hold  more 
than  10  million  acre-feet  of  water  for  Irri- 
gation and  to  otherwise  meet  the  social 
and  economic  needs  throughout  the  vast 
Basin  lands. 

We  have  built  2.000  miles  of  Irrigation 
canals  and  laterals  to  bring  water  to  thirsty 
lands.  In  1967.  Reclamation  irrigation  devel- 
opments on  the  Missouri  River  Basin  Project 
brought  water  to  338.000  acres  of  farm  lands. 
The  gross  value  of  the  crops  grown  on  these 
lands  m  1967  totaled  $32  million. 

These  achievements  have  .served  as  cata- 
lysts for  economic  and  social  growth  in  the 
Basin  States.  Irrigation  has  provided  In- 
creases of  aggregate  Incomes  for  the  region. 
M  well  as  markets  for  the  goods  and  services 
from  other  areiis  of  the  country.  Irrigation 
has  stabilized  and  enhanced  the  productivity 
of  natural  and  human  resources  in  the 
Basin.  But  South  Dakota  has  thus  far  en- 
joyed very  little  of  the  real  fruits  of  this 
labor.  You  have  three  major  reservoir  stor- 


age projects  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Mls- 
sotu-1,  but  you  are  just  now  on  the  verge  of 
significant  development  that  is  bringing 
water  to  the  land  and  to  the  cities  and 
towns. 

The  Bureau  has  completed  or  is  in  the 
process  of  completing  feasibility  reports  for 
ten  areas  which  could  increase  Irrigatlot; 
within  the  State  by  nearly  400  percent.  The.sp 
areas  have  about  560,000  Irrigable  acres. 

The  largest  irrigation  development  under 
consideration  in  South  Dakota  and  the  one 
which  is  of  primary  interest  to  the  partici- 
pants in  this  symposium,  is.  of  course,  the 
Oahe  Unit  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  Proj- 
ect. We  have  completed  feasibility  reports 
for  the  495,000-acre  Unit  as  well  as  a  supple- 
mental report  on  an  Initial  stage  of  190,000 
acres.  I  am  hopeful  that  authorizing  legisla- 
tion will  be  favorably  considered  by  the  90th 
Congress  before  it  adjourns  or,  if  not,  cer- 
tainly early  in  the  next  Congress  next  year 
The  broad  outUnes  of  the  initial  stage  o: 
the  Oahe  Unit  ftre  necessarily  based  on  the 
engineering  concepts  of  planning,  design, 
and  operation  technology  as  we  know  them 
today.  However,  the  paradox  of  long-range 
planning  is  that  we  must  consider  irriga- 
tion developments  such  as  Oahe  in  terms  of 
their  functional  adequacy  over  an  extended 
period,  as  long  as  100  years  from  now.  This  is 
the  essential  precept  of  Reclamation  water 
resources  engineering.  Our  basic  premise  also 
requires  that  the  beneficiaries  of  our  devel- 
opments, who  must  repay  the  costs  of  con- 
struction, are  assured  that  the  project  works 
built  today  will  perform  satisfactorily  and 
economically  well  into  the  21st  century. 

This  challenge  of  planning  irrigation  de- 
velopments today  for  tomorrow's  use  is  cen- 
tral to  your  deliberations  at  this  Symposium 
on  Space  Age  Irrigation. 

The  many  technical  innovations  that  are 
resulting  from  the  extra-territorial  research 
of  the  Space  Age  are  opening  new  frontiers 
for  other  areas  of  research  and  development 
Space  Age  research  is  becoming  Increasingly 
valuable  in  land  and  water  resources  devel- 
opment. It  Is  giving  us  a  new  perspective  of 
our  planet.  In  particular,  radar  and  infra- 
red devices  and  other  technological  tools 
which  scientists  call  remote-sensing  devices 
are  providing  new  insight  Into  our  planetary 
resources. 

As  one  example,  astronauts  from  the  Gem- 
ini space  capsule,  using  cameras  as  remote- 
sensing  devices,  were  able  to  obtain  photo- 
graphs which  were  unprecedented  in  detail 
and  scope.  Such  unique  views  of  the  earth 
Included  the  photographs  of  the  waters  off 
the  Persian  Gulf,  where  the  apparent  ocean 
depths  to  about  120  feet  were  delineated,  and 
the  photographs  of  the  mouth  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  which  showed  the  heavy  sediment 
buildup  of  the  delta. 

As  a  scientist  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  recently  said  of  future  satellite  In- 
vestigations. "We  are  on  the  brink  of  discov- 
eries and  developments  that  fire  the  imagina- 
tion. They  may  well  prove  to  be  more  sig- 
nificant to  coming  generations  than  the  voy- 
ages of  Columbus." 

In  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  we  are  ex- 
tending our  horizons  In  Space  Age  technology 
and  in  developing  the  expertise  needed  to 
utilize  such  new  techniques  and  the  Instru- 
ments as  they  become  available  In  the  future. 
As  part  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
Earth  Resources  Observation  Satellite  Pro- 
gram, known  as  the  EROS  program,  we  have 
established  In  our  Chief  Engineer's  office  in 
Denver,  a  committee  of  engineers  to  study 
applications  of  remote-sensing  techniques  to 
our  work  and  to  recommend  these  techniques 
for  use  in  our  water  resources  developments. 
The  future  information  for  these  applica- 
tions will  come  from  the  EROS  satellite  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. The  satellite  will  be  designed  and 
orbited  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  re- 
source data. 
A  wide  array  of  known  problem  areas  may 
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be  opened  to  us  for  study  and  solution  as 
I  he  remote-sensing  techniques  are  developed 
and  become  available  to  us.  These  techniques 
way  prove  invaluable  in  improving  snow  sur- 
\  ey  forecasting  of  seasonal  runoff  from  snow- 
packs  and  storms  for  reservoir  operations.  By 
better  evaluation  of  the  factors  affecting  run- 
.>!f.  we  should  improve  the  operation  of  many 
water  resources  projects  throughout  the 
West.  Valuable  Input  to  research  in  this  area 
is  being  contributed  by  your  own  State  Uni- 
versity. 

We  expect  that  with  these  new  techniques 
we  may  also  obtain  detailed  and  more  accu- 
;.ne  temperature  and  evaporation  surveys  of 
Likes  and  thus  determine  the  effect  of  eva- 
poration reduction  measures.  Other  potential 
benefits  stemming  from  remote-sensing  tech- 
niques include  obtaining  more  accurate  data 
wn  cropping  patterns,  density  of  vegetative 
cover,  soil  moisture  conditions,  reservoir  and 
ranal  seepage,  and  other  data  pertaining  to 
evaluation  of  water  storage,  transportation 
and  management  on  irrigation  projects. 

In  considering  these  new  techniques  for 
water  conservation  and  use  in  the  next  cen- 
lury  and  the  many  variables  in  technologi- 
cal development  which  may  affect  the  future, 
we  can  expect  that  certain  fundamentals  of 
irrigated  agriculture  operations  which  are 
basic  today  will  remain  essential  a  hundred 
\  ears  from  now. 

One  vital  area  of  management  which  Is 
:undamental  to  successful  operations  is 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  proper  use 
'  f  water  in  irrigation.  Thus,  In  Reclamation, 
:  he  objective  of  our  research  program  in  this 
irea  is  to  assure  that  the  right  amount  of 
water  gets  to  the  crops  at  the  right  time. 

The  farm  system  of  the  future,  as  I  en- 
visage it.  will  take  full  advantage  of  the 
.-ensing  equipment  now  in  use  in  our  water 
use  study.  Soil  moisture-sensing  devices 
would  be  Installed  at  selected  sites  in  the 
field  to  determine  when  water  is  needed  and 
r.ow  much  should  be  applied.  Electronic  con- 
trols will  activate  the  values  controlling 
water  for  the  system.  The  electronic  controls 
will  deliver  water  In  sequence,  and  shut  down 
the  system  when  the  moisture  levels  are  re- 
stored. The  extension  of  these  control  systems 
will  reach  back  progressively  to  open  or  close 
ttates  at  the  storage  reservoirs. 

The  automated  system  might  be  lor  sprin- 
kler irrigation,  which  is  developing  very  rap- 
idly in  the  Western  United  States,  or  for 
aurface  or  root  zone  application.  The  Agri- 
ultural  Research  Service  is  giving  particu- 
lar attention  to  development  of  automated 
on-farm  systems  as  is  your  State  University. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  Irrigation 
projects  of  the  future  which  will  facilitate 
flexibility  of  service  to  the  farmer  is  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  pipe  In  Irrigation  distribution 
systems.  Many,  if  not  most  of  the  smaller 
;aterals  of  the  future  will  be  in  pipe.  We  may 
expect  that  as  much  as  90  percent  of  future 
distribution  systems  will  be  in  pipe. 

Some  advantages  are  obvious.  First  of  all. 
covered  systems  should  reduce  the  annual 
toll  of  unwary  youngsters  who  drown  in  open 
ditches.  Pipe  Is  water  tight,  and  there  are 
'.irrually  no  losses  of  water  in  its  conveyance 
to  the  land.  Pipe  eliminates  the  need  for 
chemicals  now  used  to  control  the  growth  of 
weeds  along  open  ditches.  Pipelines  can  take 
the  direct  and  shortest  route  rather  than  fol- 
lowing contours  as  required  by  open  ditches. 
Pipe  also  eliminates  many  miles  of  project 
roads  and  thtis  reduces  the  acreage  of  land 
m  road  right-of-way  and  the  cost  of  road 
maintenance.  Such  systems  will  reduce  nght- 
of-way  requirements  and  permit  many  more 
acres  to  be  put  to  productive  purposes.  As 
farm  operations  can  be  carried  on  over  pipe- 
lines, it  Is  possible  to  eliminate  farm  sever- 
ance, thus  increasing  the  efficiency  of  farm 
operations.  With  closed  conduit  conveyance 
systems,  there  are  other  tangible  and  intan- 
gible benefits  such  as  removing  hazards  to 
human  and  animal  life.  They  will  help  pre- 
serve the  environment  and  minimize  pollu- 


tion from  drainage  water  which  can  carry 
pesticides  and  herbicides  back  into  the 
systems. 

So  strongly  do  I  feel  about  the  Importance 
of  conserving  water  in  its  transit  to  irri- 
gated lands  that  I  have  established  a  Bureau- 
wide  policy  that  our  project  planners  must 
consider  fully  the  lining  or  placing  in  pipe 
of  all  constructed  waterways  for  the  convey- 
ance and  distribution  of  project  water  sup- 
plies. When  the  recommendations  do  not 
call  for  lining  or  pipe,  the  planners  must 
fully  justify  their  position. 

Because  of  these  many  advanuiges  of  pipe, 
we  are  now  carrying  out  extensive  research 
In  the  use  of  pipe  on  today's  and  tomorrow's 
Reclamation  projects.  Our  research  embraces 
all  facets  of  closed  conduits  including  pipe 
manufactured  of  promising  new  materials. 
One  new  type  is  a  reinforced  plastic  mortar 
pressure  pipe,  a  product  of  Space  Age  re- 
search and  development.  We  have  installed  a 
half-mile  test  section  of  the  pipe  in  Cali- 
fornia; tests  conducted  on  the  pipe  so  far 
offer  singular  promise  for  its  future  useful- 
ness in  Reclamation  project  development. 

A  vital  part  of  irrigation  development  is 
drainage,  particularly  subsurface  drainage 
which  controls  the  water  table  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  irrigated  land.  Pipe  will  con- 
tinue to  be  essential  in  the  subsurface  drain- 
age of  Irrigated  land.  The  Oahe  Unit  sharply 
points  tip  this  need.  The  Unit's  lands  lie  on 
an  old  lake  bed  formed  during  the  recession 
of  a  glacier  and  will  require  extensive  sub- 
surface drainage  for  successful  Irrigated  agri- 
culture. Under  the  initial  phase  of  the  Unit's 
development  some  3,000  miles  of  pipe  drains 
would  be  required.  More  than  3.000  miles  of 
drain  pipe  would  be  installed  under  the  ulti- 
mate phase  of  the  Unit's  development.  New- 
materials  and  techniques  for  Installing  the 
required  drainage  system  are  being  explored. 
Although  pipe  facilities  will  be  essential  to 
the  automated  farm  distribution  system  of 
the  future,  it  is  obvious  that  many  of  the 
main  canals  or  arteries — the  conveyance  fea- 
tures which  bring  the  water  from  the  storage 
system  to  the  distribution  system — will,  be- 
cause of  their  size,  continue  to  be  open  chan- 
nels. Future  mass  movement  of  water  in  in- 
terbasln  exchanges  and  of  conveyance  of 
water  over  great  distances  will  particularly 
rely  on  open  channel  features.  Efficient  mass 
transfer  of  water  through  open  channel  sys- 
tems requires  automatic  and  remote  control 
of  the  channel  structures  to  control  water 
flow,  another  coming  feature  of  the  push- 
button era. 

The  bold  concept  of  mass  transfer  of  water 
from  areas  of  surplus  to  areas  of  need,  which 
may  well  characterize  21st  century  water  re- 
source development.  Is  typified  In  our  current 
studies  of  the  proposed  importation  of  sur- 
plus water  of  the  Mississippi  to  west  Texas 
and  eastern  New  Mexico.  As  estimated  by 
Texas  and  New  Mexico  State  agencies,  water 
needs  to  primary  delivery  points  total  about 
16  million  acre-feet  for  projected  conditions 
by  the  year  2020.  The  sizable  water  deliveries 
and  great  distances  contemplated  are  indica- 
tive of  the  challenging  opportunities  for  new 
automatic  controls  for  mass  movement  of 
water. 

We  have  a  group  of  engineers  in  our  Den- 
ver office  carrying  out  research  and  adapta- 
tions of  new  devices  In  automatic  controls  of 
open  channels  for  these  and  other  large  proj- 
ects of  the  future.  We  expect  this  research 
will  be  particularly  useful  in  movement  of 
water  over  long  distances  on  the  Oahe  Unit 
and  on  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  in  North 
Dakota. 

The  open  channel  main  canals  of  indi- 
vidual Irrigation  systems  of  the  future  will 
be  fully  lined  and  fully  equipped  with  auto- 
matic or  remote  controls.  On  many  of  our 
present-day  projects  we  now  have  single 
automatic  controls  on  check  strtictures, 
pumping  plants,  diversion  dams,  and  bifur- 
cation works.  One  more  recent  innovation  is 


Installation  of  an  extensive  remotely  con- 
trolled canal  system  on  the  Coachella  Canal 
In  California.  We  expect  that  the  systems 
of  the  future  will  be  more  sophisticated 
and  responsive  to  demand  and  changing 
requirements. 

Similarly,  the  storage  systems  of  the  fu- 
ture will  have  a  network  of  sensing  devices 
at  the  source  of  water  supply  and  a  reporting 
system  which  would  channel  information 
on  snowpack,  precipitation,  streamflow,  and 
other  meteorological  and  hydrologlcal  data 
into  a  center  which  would  serve  all  water  user 
Interests  in  a  river  basin  or  a  tributary  basin. 
Our  research  in  weather  modification,  one 
phase  of  which  Is  to  obtain  greater  snowfall 
in  the  high  mountains,  will  be  geared  In  with 
this  system  as  well. 

Information  from  this  center  on  watershed 
conditions  and  forecasts  of  weather  condi- 
tions would  be  made  available  to  the  project's 
operating  headquarters.  The  headquarters 
would  be  equipped  with  computers  to  proc- 
ess the  data  and  reduce  It  to  Information 
that  could  be  used  for  the  most  efficient 
use  and  operation  of  the  project  The  im- 
mediate availability  of  such  information 
would  permit  operations  which  would  not 
only  avoid  wasting  water,  but  also  give  an 
early  warning  of  excessive  flows  which  could 
result  In  damaging  floods. 

But  none  of  these  computerized,  push-but- 
ton systems  will  replace  the  human  element. 
The  Increasing  complexities  of  water  re- 
sources management  and  the  technological 
Innovations  will  call  for  professional  man- 
agers of  a  lilgh  degree  of  competency,  dedica- 
tion, and  vision. 

The  most  pervasive  need  will  be  creative 
managers,  men  of  vision  and  Imagination 
who  recognize  the  need  for  and  are  willing 
to  call  upon  interdisciplinary  technology  to 
improve  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  enter- 
prises which  they  direct.  Tliese  administra- 
tors must  be  particularly  sensitive  to  the 
changing  needs  of  project  development  and 
the  relationship  of  their  undertakings  to  na- 
tional aspirations  and  resource  objectives.  I 
believe  forums  such  as  this  symposium  serve 
an  Important  function  In  reminding  us  of 
this  need  for  managerial  expertise  in  Irriga- 
tion development  for  the  future. 

There  is  another  human  element  Involved 
in  any  look  into  the  future.  That  is  the  chal- 
lenge that  is  already  vAtii  us  from  our  decay- 
ing inner  cities  and  the  mounting  problems 
of  the  poor  and  untrained  who  continue  to 
flock  to  the  metropolitan  centers. 

The  strength  of  a  country  is  measured  not 
so  much  by  the  number  of  smokestacks  as  by 
the  opportunities  for  and  achievement  of  Its 
people.  The  big  cities  and  their  industrial 
might  did  not,  alone,  make  America  great. 
The  initial  impetus  was  in  the  use  of  our 
natural  resources,  the  opening  of  new  land, 
new  farms,  an  opportunity  for  people  to  take 
roots  and  get  a  real  stake  In  their  country. 
Thut  trend,  unfortunately,  is  changing. 
Now  the  pattern  is  for  little  farms  to  become 
big  ones  and  the  small  farming  communities 
are  becoming  ghost  towns.  We  are  faced  now 
with  demands  for  millions  and  billions  of 
dollars  for  urban  renewal  and  to  care  for  the 
poor  and  untrained  who  have  flocked  to  the 
cities  In  the  desperate  hope  of  Improving  their 
lot.  The  danger  is  that  Instead  of  halting  the 
decay  of  our  inner  cities,  this  influx  may 
hasten  their  deterioration  Into  ghettos  such 
as  the  immigrants  to  this  country  fled  Europe 
to  escape. 

Reclamation,  by  its  purpose  and  the  very 
nature  of  its  operation,  as  well  as  by  legal 
limitation  of  the  size  of  land  ownerships 
which  we  serve,  has  consistently  created  new 
wealth  productivity,  new  farming  and  em- 
ployment opportunities,  new  openings  In  the 
service  and  food  processing  industries. 

Tlie  transition  from  dryfarm  to  irrigated 
agriculture  on  the  Columbia  Basin  Project 
m  Washington  State,  for  example,  has  meant 
an   increase  from  about  600  farms   in   1946 
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to  2,500  farms  In  1983.  TTie  number  of  small 
businesses  Increased  from  970  to  1,828  In 
the  same  period  and  the  population  supported 
on  the  project  Increased  from  25,000  to  72,000. 
Wouldn't  It  be  worthwhile  to  consider  the 
expediting  of  Reclamation  work  to  continue 
to  create  such  opportunities?  Wouldn't  it 
be  worthwhile  to  bring  to  fruition,  the  Idea 
of  a  string  of  satellite  cities  and  towns  strung 
through  the  area  to  be  irrigated  by  the  Gar- 
rison Diversion,  the  Oahe,  and  the  Mldstate 
Project  In  Nebraska,  to  name  but  a  few  to 
be  constructed  In  the  next  several  years? 

Every  Reclamation  project  has  created  new 
Job  opportunities,  population  has  Increased, 
and  urban  and  rural  economies  have  been 
benefited  by  the  new  wealth  productivity. 

Consequently,  as  we  look  ahead  Into  the 
21st  century  we  must  consider  not  only  the 
push-button  operations  of  a  mechanized 
society  but  the  human  element  as  well.  There 
Is  a  challenge  In  this  future  for  the  am- 
bitious, the  mentally  alert  and  the  skilled 
who  are  needed  to  become  the  leaders  of  to- 
morrow. But  there  is  also  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
thousands  who  sure  losing  themselves  In  the 
despair  of  entrapment  In  the  decaying  core 
our  our  Inner  cities. 

To  find,  opportunities  for  them  elsewhere 
will  be  a  service  to  them  and  to  the  national 
and  community  leaders  who  are  striving 
desperately  against  the  tidal  wave  of  un- 
trained poor  as  they  seek  to  rebuild  the  cities 
Into  attractive,  law  abiding,  economically 
stable  communities. 


Johnson's  proposal,  plus  ,some  system — 
preferably  administered  by  the  States — 
for  the  registration  of  firearms  and  the 
issuance  of  permits  for  their  use. 

We  can  no  longer  delude  ourselves  into 
thinking  of  this  as  a  purely  local  prob- 
lem. The  murders  which  took  place  in 
Dallas,  in  Memphis,  and  Los  Angeles  were 
not  only  crimes  against  the  people  of 
those  cities,  they  were,  crimes  against  the 
entire  civilized  world.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment now  has  a  clear  obligation  to 
act.  and  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
may  be  counted  on  the  side  of  those  who 
would  rather  take  action  to  protect  our 
citizens  from  murder  by  firearms  than  on 
the  side  of  those  who  feel  that  doing 
nothing  will  somehow  provide  the  better 
solution. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  when  I  ti-y  to 
balance  the  misinformed  and  demagogic 
arguments  for  inaction  against  the  con- 
tinuing killings  every  day  of  American 
citizens,  I  have  had  enough.  It  is  time  to 
face  up  to  our  responsibilities  and  pass 
the  sort  of  laws  which  we  all  know  are 
needed. 


REGULATION  OF  INTERSTATE 
TRAFFIC    IN   LONG    GUNS 

Mr.  McINTYRE  Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  the  few  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
supported  the  .strengthening  provisions 
of  title  rv  of  the  omnibus  crime  control 
bill  last  month,  providing  controls  over 
the  interstate  sales  of  rifles  and  shot- 
gruns,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  cosponsor 
the  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI,  the  proposal  of 
President  Johnson  to  regulate  interstate 
traffic  in  long  guns  and  ammunition. 

Someone  once  said  that  America's 
strange  lack  of  controls  over  deadly 
weapons  prevents  us  from  being  called  a 
truly  civilized  society.  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  Martin  Luther  King,  and  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy's  tragic  murders  all  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  of  that  statement. 
So  indeed  do  the  assassinations  of  Mal- 
colm X  and  George  Lincoln  Rockwell.  So 
too  do  the  staggering  statistics  of  police- 
men shot  in  the  line  of  duty,  storekeepers 
killed  during  robberies,  and  innocent  by- 
standers killed  by  wild  shots. 

My  position  in  the  past  on  these  mat- 
ters has  been  consistent.  I  have  supported 
all  of  those  measures  designed  to  so  regu- 
late interstate  traffic  in  firearms  that  the 
Individual  States  would  be  able  to  en- 
force their  own  laws  I  have  opposed  sug- 
gestions— none  of  which  ever  were  repre- 
sented by  legislation  before  Congress — 
which  would  give  the  National  Govern- 
ment a  greater  role  in  firearms  regula- 
tion through  registration. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  long  been 
overdue  for  a  reexamination  of  my  past 
position  on  even  tighter  national  con- 
trols. In  many  ways,  the  brutal  murder 
of  our  former  colleague  from  New  York 
last  week  has  brought  this  issue  into  a 
new  perspective.  At  this  time.  I  find  mv- 
self  thinking  that  perhaps  the  only  pos- 
sible solution  can  come  about  from  a 
combination  of  the  controls  over  inter- 
state  sales  contemplated   by   President 


DEATH  OF  ROBERT  M.  HITT 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  3,  Charleston  and  the  entire  State 
of  South  Carolina  suffered  a  great  loss  in 
the  death  of  Robert  M.  Hitt,  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  Charleston  Evening  Post. 

Robert  Hitt.  better  known  as  "Red," 
began  his  newspaper  career  at  the  age  of 
5  on  the  Bamberg  Herald  which  was 
owned  by  his  father.  He  was  an  alumnus 
of  my  alma  mater.  The  Citadel,  South 
Carolina's  military  college.  Although  his 
achievements  in  the  field  of  journalism 
are  legendary,  he  will  live  in  the  minds 
of  all  who  knew  him  not  as  a  journalist 
but  as  a  great  man. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  warmth,  great 
humor,  great  personal  integrity,  and 
courage.  His  reputation  was  widespread 
as  a  man  who  enjoyed  a  laugh  and  laugh- 
ing with  others.  Although  he  never  re- 
frained from  expressing  a  view,  his  view 
was  always  based  on  logic  and  common- 
sense  and  expressed  with  compassion.  He 
was  always  ready  to  be  a  friend  and  con- 
.sequently  his  friends  were  legion.  He  was 
a  warm,  thoughtful  human  being  and  he 
will  be  missed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
editorials  concerning  Mr.  Hitt  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  th«  Columbia   fS.C.)    State.  June  6 

1968) 

'FruKL  Deadune 

Prom  the  time  he  labored  as  a  gangling, 
red-headed  lad  In  his  father's  newspaper 
shop  at  Bamberg,  Robert  Melvln  Hitt  Jr.  was 
destined  for  a  life  In  Journalism. 

Newspaperlng  tugged  at  him  through  high 
school  and  at  The  Citadel,  where  his  facile 
pen  began  attracting  attention  both  on  and 
off  the  campus.  But  newspaper  Jobs  were 
scarce  when  he  was  graduated  In  1935,  and 
it  was  a  year  later  before  he  signed  on  with 
the  Sews  and  Courier  at  Charleston  as  a 
cub  reporter. 

Prom  there  on  out,  "Red"  Hitt  was  in  his 
own  briar  patch — whether  reporting,  editing, 
or  writing  delightful  columns  such  as  those 
he  turned  out  f while  sports  editor)  under 
the  heading  "Hltt's  Runs  and  Errors." 

He  really  hit  his  stride  when  he  became 


editor  of  the  Charleston  Evening  Post,  en- 
larging his  Interests  and  Influence  In  civic 
affairs  while  continuing  to  make  friends  for 
himself  and  for  the  Charleston  newspapers. 
His  unfailing  good  humor,  his  basso  profundo 
voice  ( It  was  likened  to  the  sound  of  distant 
thunder)  and  his  profound  knowledge  of 
newspaperlng  brought  him  recognition  in 
both  state  and  national  Joiu-nallstlc  circle*. 

But  that  deep  bass  voice  was  stilled  last 
week  when  he  fell  victim  to  a  brain  hemof- 
rhage.  Early  Tuesday  morning  he  died,  leav- 
ing not  only  a  bereaved  family  but  also  hosts 
of  sorrowing  friends  In  newspap>er  shope 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

They.  Including  those  of  The  State,  will 
remember  "Red"  Hitt  not  so  much  as  the 
competent  craftsman  but  as  the  lovable  In- 
dividual who  never  met  a  stranger  nor  made 
an  enemy. 

(Prom     the    Orangeburg     (S.C.)     Times    & 
Democrat,   June  5,   1968] 

Robert  M.  Hrrx  Jr. 
In  the  untimely  death  of  Robert  Melvln 
Hitt  Jr..  54.  editor  of  The  Charleston  Eve- 
ning Post.  South  Carolina  and  the  news- 
papers of  the  state  have  lost  a  man  who  ex- 
emplified all  that  Journalism  Is  or  should  be. 
Mr.  Hitt,  a  native  of  Bamberg  and  son  of 
a  veteran  newspaper  man,  died  early  Tues- 
day morning  after  suffering  a  cerebral  hem- 
orrhage several  days  ago. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Bamberg  High 
School  and  earned  an  A3,  degree  from  The 
Citadel  In  1935,  the  military  college  later 
granting  him  an  honorary  Lid.  degree  In 
1962. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  newspaperman 
with  The  News  and  Courier  In  1936,  becom- 
ing sports  editor  In  1938.  In  1943,  he  was 
moved  over  to  The  Evening  Post  as  news  edi- 
tor, promoted  to  managing  editor  In  1946, 
and  held  the  post  of  editor  from  1953  un- 
til his  death. 

Known  to  his  countless  friends  as  "Red" 
Hitt,  his  editorials  were  sincere,  hard-hitting 
and  Just.  His  was  a  quick  and  agile  mind, 
one  able  to  see  to  the  root  of  a  matter 
through  the  glitter  In  which  It  might  be  pre- 
sented. 

Por  that  reason,  "Red"  Hitt  was  In  great 
demand  as  an  after-dinner  speaker.  He  had 
a  slow  delivery,  almost  a  drawl,  and  he  had 
a  dry,  sometimes  cutting  but  never  vicious 
wit,  one  that  soon  had  his  listeners  con- 
vulsed with  laughter.  But  he  was  far  from 
a  comedian.  He  never  spoke  without  deliv- 
ering a  worthwhile  message.  Those  who 
heard  him  were  both  entertained  and  In- 
formed, perhaps  enthxised,  by  his  words. 

He  held  the  high  esteem  and  respect  of 
everyone  In  the  newspaper  world  as  an  ex- 
cellent writer  and  representative  of  the 
"working  press"  as  well  as  In  his  editorial 
achievements. 

Married,  he  was  an  understanding  and 
devoted  father  and  husband,  a  worker  and 
vestryman  In  his  church,  and  endowed  In 
the  social  graces  which  made  him  president 
of  the  Country  Club  of  Charleston  In  1947. 
and  commodore  of  the  Carolina  Yacht  Club 
In  1948. 

The  Times  and  Democrat  Joins  the  other 
newspapers  In  and  out  of  South  Carolina  In 
extending  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Hltt  and  their 
five  children  and  the  staff  of  The  Evening 
Post  and  The  News  and  Courier,  where  also 
he  will  be  sorely  missed. 

[Prom  the  Greenville   (S.C.)    News,  June  5, 

1968] 

R.  M.   "Red"  Hitt,  The  Man  Who 

Seldom  has  the  South  Carolina  press  suf- 
fered such  a  severe  blow  as  was  dealt  It  by 
the  imtlmely  death  of  Robert  M.  Hltt,  Jr., 
editor  of  the  Charleston  Evening  Post. 

At  age  63,  Mr.  Hltt  was  at  the  height  of 
his  great  Intellectual  powers  and  his  ability 
to  sway  others  with  the  charm  of  his  unique 
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personality.  The  loss  Is  shared  by  the  whole 
state,  by  the  cause  of  good  citizenship,  better 
government  and  more  pleasant  communities. 

Because  of  his  highly  developed  and  per- 
fectly-timed sense  of  humor  and  his  ability 
to  win  a  crowd  instantly  and  hold  it  as  Ion? 
as  It  siuted  him,  Mr.  Hitt  was  much  in  de- 
mand as  an  after-dinner  speaker.  He  had 
a  nationwide  reputation. 

"Red"  Hitt  was  the  "man  who:"  Was 
relentless  in  his  search  for  the  truth  in  the 
news,   but   used   compassion   in  printing  it. 

Was  forthright  in  his  editorial  expressions, 
but  always  constructive  and  never  critical 
for  the  sake  of  mere  criticism. 

Was  possessed  of  the  .sharpest  natural  wit 
we  ever  enjoyed  off  the  professional  stage, 
and  used  its  kpen  edge  to  good  effect.  But 
he  never  hurled  barbs  that  hurt,  and  he 
preferred  to  be  the  butt  of  his  own  jokes. 

Was  known  by  thousands  over  the  country, 
admired  bv  all  who  ever  encountered  him, 
had  hundreds  of  friends  In  professional 
journalism  organizations,  but  never  chanijed 
basically  from  the  son  of  a  country  news- 
paper editor  who  started  work  In  a  printing 
shop  as  a  boy. 

Rose  to  heights  in  his  career  and  in  com- 
munity life,  but  never  lost  the  enthusiasm 
of  The  Citadel  cadet  he  was  more  than  30 
vears  ago.  He  served  many  organizations,  but 
never  pushed  for  personal   recognition. 

Could  render  the  report  of  the  nominating 
committee  and  evoke  more  laughter  than 
the  "speaker  of  the  evening,"  while  in  the 
next  moment  pointing  out  in  his  deep, 
rumbUng  voice  the  easy  solution  to  a  serious 
problem. 

Trained  many  young  Journalists,  speaking 
to  them  in  their  classes  and  working  with 
them  In  his  offices,  and  left  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  them. 

Could  discipline  a  reporter,  or  a  subordi- 
nate editor.  In  a  manner  he  would  never  for- 
get— without  hurting  his  feelings. 

Could  receive  through  connections  In  his 
church,  which  he  loved  and  served,  money 
to  buy  a  gift  for  a  resident  of  an  old  ladles' 
home — and  choose  a  bottle  of  wine  and  de- 
liver it  with  a  personal  visit. 

Was  not  content  merely  to  write  abovit 
community  problems,  but  Involved  himself 
In  their  solutions. 

Mr.  Hltt  was  all  of  these  things,  and  more, 
the  devoted  husband  and  father  of  a  fine 
family  and  an  active  churchman.  But  his 
greatest  contribution,  and  the  most  Import- 
ant to  him,  was,  first  to  better  newspapers 
and,  second,  receiving  and  returning  the  love 
of  his  friends. 

We  pass  this  way  but  once,  and  to  en- 
counter just  one  "Red"  Hltt  along  the  way  Is 
to  be  highly  privileged. 

I  Prom  the  Charleston   (S.C.)    E\-enlng  Post, 

June  5,  19681 

Red  Left  Us  Too  Soon 

(By  Warren  Koon) 

It  might  have  been  10  years  ago  and  Red 
Hltt  was  already  an  accomplished  and  estab- 
lished speaker,  one  whose  wit  and  tuba-note 
voice  commanded  after  dinner  delivery  Invi- 
tations. 

But  this  was  the  time  when  he  and  I  had 
been  invited  to  a  West  Ashley  function  for 
civic  Improvement.  The  request  for  him  to 
speak  had  come  from  the  club  chairman 
who  felt  both  of  us  had  something  to  say  to 
uplift  the  ideals  of  the  club  and  the  area. 

When  Red  and  I  arrived  at  the  appointed 
site,  on  time,  we  met  the  chairman  and  went 
into  the  hall.  About  six  or  seven  people  were 
sitting  in  an  area  designed  to  seat  200  or  so. 
waiting  expectantly. 

The  program  was  delayed  about  15  minutes 
while  Red  regaled  the  host  with  stories.  Some 
he  made  up.  some  were  hilarious  versions  of 
Incidents  of  nonfictlon.  With  Red.  one  could 
never  be  sure. 

Plnally,  the  red-faced  chairman  spoke,  ex- 
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plaining  to  the  audience,  which  was  unnec- 
essary, about  ihe  poor  attendance  while  apol- 
ogizing to  Red.  He  introduced  Red  with  still 
another  apology  for  poor  attendance. 

"No  apology  necessary,"  Red  said,  his  voice 
resovinding  us  if  he  was  addressing  a  Joint 
session  of  the  congress.  "Gather  around 
closer,  gentlemen.  I've  spoken  to  as  few  as 
three  people  and  as  many  as  u  thousand.  It 
doesn't  make  any  difference.  I'm  going  to  tell 
you  all  I  know  on  the  subject. 

The  six  or  seven  relaxed,  laughed  and  for 
an  hour.  Red  talked  to  them  in  his  deep, 
brotherly  tone,  fascinating  the  few  as  he  did 
the  multitudes.  It  Is  one  of  the  things  I  will 
remember  always  about  Red  Hltt. 

Others  have  written  down  the  facts  of  his 
career.  I  remember  other  things  better.  I 
knew  Red  Hltt  (Some  of  us  liked  to  call  him 
Melvln.  his  middle  name)  for  17  years.  The 
first  time  I  met  him  was  in  1951  wlien  I  was 
editing,  for  a  brief  time  a  twice-weekly  news- 
paper in  the  tipstate.  I  was  the  editor  and 
the  reportorlal  staff,  as  well  as  photographer 
and  editorial  writer. 

Fortunately,  that  year,  jny  paper  won  three 
prizes  for  news  coverage  and  makeup  in  the 
annual  awards  presentations  to  the  .state's 
weekly  papers.  Red  Hltt  was  the  master  of 
ceremonies  at  the  banquet  and  the  third  time 
I  went  up  for  an  award.  Red  Hitt  told  the  au- 
dience, "This  guy  cither  is  related  to  the 
judges  or  has  .something  on  the  b.ill," 

That  same  night.  In  elbow-to-elbow  con- 
versation In  the  middle  of  the  cocktail  party 
following  the  banquet.  Red  Hitt  wondered  If 
I  would  like  to  work  for  him.  He  was  then 
managing  editor  of  the  Evening  Post.  I  came 
down  to  Charleston  to  discuss  a  Job,  decided 
against  it  but  took  one  on  the  telephone 
from  Red  Hitt  and  Ernest  Cutts  four  years 
later,  in  early  1955,  It  was  and  Is  an  associa- 
tion never  severed. 

I  remember  most  Red's  deliberate  misuse 
of  the  English  language,  a  language  he  knew 
as  well  as  Webster  in  reality.  He  used  mis- 
pronunciations and  slang  for  effect,  almost 
as  a  trademark.  One  of  his  best,  delivered 
resonately  in  genteel  company,  was  about 
dinner:  "No,"  he  would  say,  "I  ain't  et  yet." 

He  punctuated  sentences  with  words  like 
"aghast",  delivered  with  a  long,  sheep-baa 
"A"  as  in  "aaa-ghast",  and  other  innovations 
to  force  his  audience  into  rapt  attention.  He 
Joked  about  his  speech  "file"  by  pretending 
boredom  at  an  Invitation  he  had  accepted 
and  saying,  resignedly,  "Guess  I'll  pull  out 
SpeechNo.  138  from  the  file.  That's  my  'Free- 
dom of  The  Press'  talk,  first  delivered  in 
1945." 

Red  played  golf  with  a  painful  religious 
fervor,  a  game  he  had  to  learn  in  tortuous 
steps,  Por  some  10  years,  he  joined  us  at  the 
Golf  Writers  of  America  tournament  in  Myr- 
tle Beach,  forging  friendships  with  sports- 
writers  from  every  part  of  the  country.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  almost  the  first  words  my 
friends  always  said  upon  the  annual  greet- 
ing were,  "Where's  Red?" 

He  was  a  gifted  individual  who  felt  it  his 
duty  to  circulate  in  all  groups  often  telling 
me  "the  editor  of  the  Evening  Poet  should 
make  friends  for  himself  and  the  paper."  His 
flamboyance  was  matched  by  a  deep  under- 
standing of  any  situation,  from  international 
crises  to  a  petty  misunderstanding  among 
reporters.  He  usually  brought  a  Solomon  so- 
lution to  each  of  them. 

We  played  together,  we  talked  and  rode 
places  together,  as  he  did  with  many  em- 
ployes and  superiors.  It  didn't  make  much 
difference  to  Red,  because  he  enjoyed  the 
company  of  almost  any  type. 

On  th<»  golf  course,  we  was  an  expert 
needier  but  the  needled  loved  him  for  it. 

Despite  the  verbiage  of  the  full-blown,  fac- 
tual accomplishments  of  his  life,  I  remem- 
ber Red  as  a  human  being  who  was  a  virtuoso 
in  capturing  people  to  his  side.  He  left  us 
much  too  soon,  which  explains  In  a  few 
words  how  much  I  thought  of  him. 


STRIKES    IN   THE    MICHIGAN    CON- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRY 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent recordbreaking  Detroit  newspaper 
.strike,  now  in  its  eighth  month,  has  al- 
ready inflicted  incalculable  harm  on 
thousands  of  workers,  many  Detroit  area 
businesses  and  the  public  at  large. 

Mr.  President,  this  newspaper  strike 
is  more  than  enough  for  one  city  to 
withstand.  But  Detroit  and  much  of 
Michigan  is  also  faced  with  another 
strike  of  far-ieaching  proportions. 

On  Tuesday,  April  30,  1968,  strikes  by 
carpenters,  bricklayers  and  operating 
engineers  idled  some  45,000  Detroit  area 
construction  workers.  In  addition,  ap- 
proximately 20,000  out-State  Michigan 
workers  are  also  idled.  These  strikes  are 
nov.'  in  their  fifth  week. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  not  advocate 
that  any  group — whether  labor  or  man- 
agement— be  denied  the  right  to  assert 
its  demands  and  put  forth  its  proposals 
in  the  course  of  collective  bargaining. 
But,  unfortunately,  too  often  these  days, 
parties  embroiled  in  labor  disputes  are 
ignoring   the   public's   interest. 

In  a  statement  dated  May  2,  1968,  the 
President's  Cabinet  Committee  on  Price 
Stability  expressed  grave  concern  that 
wage  increases  in  the  construction  in- 
dusti-y  might  be  negotiated  this  year 
which  would  seriously  imperil  efforts  to 
maintain  price  stability. 

This  Committee,  which  includes  the 
Secretaries  of  Treasury,  Commerce,  and 
Labor,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council   of  Economic   Advisers,   stated: 

The  size  of  construction  settlements  has 
been  accelerating  since  1964  and  has  con- 
sistently exceeded  settlements  in  the  rest  of 
the  economy.  Construction  settlements  last 
year  exceeded  7  percent,  about  a  third  larger 
than  the  all-economy  average  of  5'j  percent. 
.\nd  many  current  wage  demands  go  far 
beyond  last  year's  large  settlements.  They 
threaten  to  harm  the  economy  seriously  and 
to  raise  sharply  the  cost  of  homes,  factories, 
stores,  schools,  hospitals  ;ind  other  public 
construction.  The  Committee  foresees  no  pro- 
ductivity gain  that  can  begin  to  offset  such 
large  wage  increases. 

Tlie  demands  made  by  the  building 
trades  unions  in  the  current  Detroit  and 
outstate  Michigan  negotiations  provide 
evidence  that  the  Committee's  concern  is 
well  founded. 

According  to  reports,  demands  made 
by  the  various  unions  range  from  three 
to  10  times  greater  than  the  6-percent 
offer  generally  made  by  the  various  em- 
ployers. The  percentage  increases  de- 
manded, which  range  from  18  to  59  per- 
cent, are  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  old 
anti-inflation  guidepost  of  3.2  percent. 

The  impact  which  wage  increases  of 
such  proportions  may  have  can  be  illus- 
trated by  a  few  examples.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  if  all  of  the  union's  most 
recent  wage  demands  were  granted,  the 
price  of  a  home  which  sells  now  for 
S  10.000  would  be  increased  to  about 
S11.250.  And  the  price  of  a  $20,000  home 
would  be  increased  to  about  S22.000. 

Even  higher  increases  in  the  construc- 
tion cost  of  puDlic  housing  could  be  ex- 
pected because  it  has  been  established  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  that  wage  costs 
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represent  a  higher  percentage  of  the  total 
costs  of  public  housing  as  compared  to 
private  housing. 

The  current  strikes  have  virtually  shut 
down  the  construction  of  homes,  apart- 
ments, stores  and  shopping  centers  in 
Michigan's  Wayne,  Oakland.  Macomb, 
and  Washtenaw  Counties  and  in  other 
areas. 

The  effects  of  such  a  complete  shut- 
down on  the  economy  of  Detroit — and 
the  State  of  Michigan — are  obvious.  Just 
as  real — and  as  dangerous — are  other  po- 
tential effects  of  these  strikes. 

The  Inflationary  potential  of  wage  In- 
creases which  are  not  offset  by  cor- 
responding productivity  gains  Is  great. 
Wage-price  developments  in  the  im- 
portant construction  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy can  quickly  spread  Inflation 
throughout  the  economy  by  raising  costs 
elsewhere  and  by  intensifying  demands 
in  other  industries. 

Certainly.  Detroit — and  Michigan — 
are  major  factors  In  the  national  econ- 
omy. Th«  results  of  the  current  strikes 
will  obviously  have  a  significant  Impact 
on  the  national  pattern  for  settlement 
of  contract  negotiations  this  year. 

In  fact,  tlie  signlflcance  of  the  current 
strikes  may  be  even  greater  than  would 
normally  be  expected.  The  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Board  re- 
ports that  out  of  a  total  number  of  82 
current  construction  strikes  in  our  coun- 
try. 41 — or  50  percent — are  located  in  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

The  question  is  thus  squarely  before 
the  parties  to  the  current  building  trade 
strikes  in  the  State  of  Michigan— will 
the  settlements  precipitate  another  up- 
ward spiral  of  costs  and  prices  in  our 
economy  in  these  critical  times — or  will 
the  settlements  fairly  reflect  the  needs 
of  the  public  as  well  as  the  parties? 

I  join  with  the  Cabinet  Committee,  the 
large  number  of  prospective  homeowners, 
and  the  public  at  large  in  urging  the 
parties  to  "exercise  the  most  rigorous 
restraint  in  these  wage  and  price  deter- 
minations this  year." 

Particularly  in  \1ew  of  the  clear  and 
present  danger  of  runaway  inflation,  I 
call  upon  the  parties  to  exercise  eco- 
nomic state.smanship  and  settle  their 
dispute  promptly  on  a  basis  that  recog- 
nizes the  overriding  public  interest. 


A  PLEA  FOR  MODERATION 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr,  President,  my 
hometown  newspaper,  the  Charleston 
News  &  Courier,  publishes  a  daily  col- 
umn entitled  '•Doing  the  Charleston," 
written  by  Mr.  Frank  Gilbreth  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Ashley  Cooper.  On 
June  6.  Mr.  Gilbreth,  who  I  am  sure  is 
well  known  to  the  Members  of  this  body, 
authored  a  column  concerning  the 
death  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

It  was  not  an  easy  column  to  write. 
It  required  great  courage,  for  in  part 
Mr.  Gilbreth  was  being  critical  of  mem- 
bers of  his  own  profession.  Second, 
while  everyone  abhors  the  assassination 
of  Senator  Kennedy,  not  many  are  will- 
ing to  delve  into  some  of  the  underlying 
causes.  I  think  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
column  is  particularly  pertinent,  in  that 
Mr.  Gilbreth  calls  for  the  one  thing  es- 
sential to  the  subsiding  of  political  ha- 
tred in  this  country— moderation.  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record,  together 
with  a  biography  of  Mr.  Gilbreth,  so 
that  all  Senators  may  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  this  talented  journalist. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and    biography    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Doing  the  Charleston 
(By  Ashley  Cooper) 

Is  It  only  a  coincidence  that  the  four  big 
assassinations  or  assassination-attempts  In 
U.S.  modern  history  have  all  been  against 
liberals? 

Certainly  that  question  Is  something  for 
all  of  us  to  ponder.  The  four  targets  were 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  (Mayor 
Cermalc  of  Chicago  was  killed),  President 
Kennedy.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and  Sen. 
Robert  Kennedy.  ( A  case  could  also  be  made 
for  Huey  Long  and  President  Truman.) 

What  causes  some  mentally-disturbed, 
pathetic  wretch  to  get  a  gun  and  decide  to 
kill  ;i  public  figure? 

The  answer  must  be  that,  somehow  or 
other,  the  wretch  has  taken  literally — and 
believed  every  single  bit — the  abuse  that  he 
has  heard  or  read  against  certain  public 
flgures. 

All  information  media — plus  Irresponsible 
word-of-mouth  hatemongers — must  share 
part  of  the  blame  for  the  credence  of  abuse. 
Certainly  the  accepted  editorial  technique  In 
newspapers  around  the  world  Is  to  overstate 
alleged  faults  of  the  "enemy." 

What  the  "conservative  press"  said  about 
Pranklln  Roosevelt  scarcely  bears  repeating. 
But  today,  the  very  newspapers  which  once 
vilified  Roosevelt  now  say  that  he  really 
wasn't  so  bad  after  all.  particularly  when 
measured  by  such  villains  as  Bobby  Kennedy 
and  .•\dam  Clayton  Powell. 

Bobby  Kennedy  and  Dr.  Spock  have  been 
the  main  targets  lately  of  those  who  think 
Eisenhower  was  a  communist  and  that  Earl 
Warren  should  be  Impeached. 

Bobby  wanted  to  stop  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam— a  viewpoint  that  some  people  think 
IS  not  only  un-American  but  un-Christlan. 
He  also  wanted  social  legislation  to  help  the 
underprivileged — and  some  people  fear  that 
they  will  personally  suffer  If  others  are 
helped. 

Insofar  as  one  segment  of  the  press  Is 
concerned.  Bobby  was  a  ruthless,  a  self-seek- 
ing, a  rat-toothed  traitor.  Yee.  this  segment 
argued,  the  guy  wanted  to  sell  out  his  coun- 
try in  the  Vietnam  situation.  He  made  be- 
lieve that  he  liked  Negroes,  so  as  to  get 
their  vote.  Although  he  was  42  years  old,  he 
had  the  nerve  to  wear  his  hair  on  the  long 
side,  solely  to  capture  the  youth  vote.  Al- 
though he  w,is  rich  as  Croesus,  he  pretended 
that  his  social  conscience  caubed  his  heart 
to  bleed  for  poor  people.  Just  a  few  months 
ago.  he  "blackmailed"  President  Johnson,  by 
indicating  that  if  Johnson  didn't  change 
his  position  on  Vietnam,  Bobby  would  run 
for  President  himself.  Then,  opportunisti- 
cally, he  finally  entered  the  race  after  John- 
son had  pulled  out.  And.  finally,  he  tried  to 
bludgeon  McCarthy  into  getting  out  of  the 
race.  Ruthless! 

So  that's  the  kind  of  stuff  that  some  in- 
formation media  have  been  preaching,  and 
It's  no  wonder  that  there  are  some  nuts  who 
think  that  it  is  their  patriotic  duty  to  become 
martyrs,  and  simply  eliminate  "traitors"  like 
Bobby  and  his  brother  Jack. 

The  opposite  side  of  the  Bobby  coin,  of 
course,  is  that  here  is  a  rich  man's  son  who, 
Instead  of  becoming  a  leech  on  society  like 
Tommy  Manville,  decided  to  dedicate  his 
life  to  public  service,  which  is  the  service 
of  his  country. 

Which  viewpoint  do  you  believe?  Must  we 
always  see  our  public  figures  as  all  good  or  all 
bad?  Isn't  there  something  in  between? 

We  fall  into  the  same  trap,  too,  in  think- 
ing of  foreign  nations.  They're  either  slit- 
eyed    yellow-bellied,   sneak-attacking,    neu- 


slghted,  industrlal-copycattlng  torturers,  ns 
the  Japanese  were  pictured  25  years  ago.  Or 
they're  our  brave  Japanese  allies,  now  stand- 
ing as  a  bulwark  against  communism  in 
Asia,  as  we  picture  them  today. 

Whereas  Russia,  of  course,  has  gone  ths 
opposite  route  from  brave  ally  to  sneaky 
torturer,  in  those  25  years. 

Yes.  this  is  a  plea  for  moderation.  Whv 
stir  up  hate  against  a  public  figure,  when 
the  man  who's  doing  the  stirring  proljablv 
has  some  doubt  in  his  heart  whether  hlstorv 
will  prove  him  right.  If  some  writers  really 
and  truly  believe  what  they  have  said  about 
certain  public  flgures,  those  writers  them- 
selves should  feel  duty-bound  to  become  as- 
sassins. In  the  name  of  patriotism. 


Biography  or  Prank  B.  Gilbretr 

Prank  B.  Gilbreth,  born  in  Plalnfleld,  New 
Jersey.  March  17,  1911.  He  attended  St. 
John's  College  in  Annapolis,  Maryland  and 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
In  1933  serving  as  Editor  of  the  college  news- 
paper. The  Michigan  Daily. 

He  worked  as  a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  under  the  late  Stanley 
Walker,  famous  City  Editor.  He  worked  as  a 
reporter  in  Charleston  from  1934  to  1936. 
then  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  where  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  Associated  Press  Bureau. 
He  joined  the  Naval  Reserve  as  a  Lt/JQ  in 
1942  shortly  after  the  attack  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor. He  participated  in  three  Invasions  in 
the  Philippinee,  was  awarded  two  air  medals 
and  the  Bronze  Star  and  was  promoted  to 
Lt.  Commander. 

In  1947  Gilbreth  returned  to  Charleston  as 
Assistant  Managing  Editor  of  the  News  and 
Courier.  He  became  Assistant  Publisher  In 
1965  and  Vice  President  of  the  News  and 
Courier  and  Charleston  Evening  Post.  He 
has  served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
United  Fund  and  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  YWCA. 

In  1949  he  and  his  sister,  Ernestine  Gil- 
breth Carey,  collaborated  in  writing  Cheaper 
by  the  Dozen,  a  story  about  their  childhood 
in  the  "efficiency  household"  of  their  par- 
ents. The  parents  were  Frank  B.  Gilberth.  a 
time  study  expert,  who  originated  "Motion 
Study"  at  the  turn  of  the  century  and  Lil- 
lian M.  GUbreth  who  became  a  prominent 
educator  and  management  consultant.  There 
were  a  dozen  Gilbreth  children  and  Frank 
and  Ernestine  wrote  humorously  about  the 
timesaving  efficiency  methods  utilized  bv  the 
parents  in  rearing  the  brood.  The  book  be- 
came an  immediate  success,  heading  the  best 
seller  list,  and  going  through  39  printings. 
Belles  on  Their  Toes,  a  sequel  was  also  a  best 
seller.  Both  were  made  into  movies  by  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fox. 

Additional  books  by  Frank  Gilbreth:  /'m 
a  Lucky  Guy — Held's  Angels — Innside  Nan- 
tucket— Of  Whales  and  Women — How  to  be 
a  Father — Loblolly — He's  My  Boy. 

For  years  he  has  written  the  Ashley  Cooper 
Column.  "Doing  the  Charleston"  for  the 
News  and  Courier.  He  compiled  the  diction- 
ary of  Charlestonese,  a  comic  dictionary  of 
the  Charleston  accent  and  wrote  a  dictionary 
of  Bostonese  for  Life  Magazine  at  the  time 
John  P.  Kennedy  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
were  campaigning  for  the  Presidency  and 
Vice  Presidency  respectfully.  More  than  100.- 
000  copies  of  the  Charleston  dictionary  have 
been  sold  and  all  profits  were  donated  to  the 
Good  Cheer  Fund,  a  Christmas  charity  of  the 
newspaper. 

He  married  Elizabeth  Cauthen  of  Charles- 
ton in  1934.  They  had  one  child,  Betsy.  After 
his  first  wife  died  he  married  Mary  Mani- 
gault  of  Charleston  in  1955.  They  have  two 
children,  Edward  and  Rebecca. 


VIETNAM 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  June 
issue  of  the  Ripon  Forum  includes  a  great 
editorial  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  entitled  "'Viet- 
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nam:  The  Talks  and  the  Lessons."  As 
one  who  derives  much  benefit  from  his 
perceptive  and  judicious  contributions 
to  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
I  commend  this  statement  of  his  to  the 
scrutiny  of  Senators,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Vietnam:   The  Talks  and  the  Lessons 
(By  JOHN  Sherman  Cooper) 

(Note. — Senator  Cooper  of  Kentucky  is  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
ComnUttee,  a  former  Ambassador  to  India, 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  and  adviser 
to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson.) 

Last  month's  report  of  casualties,  the 
greatest  we  and  our  North  Vietnamese  oppo- 
nents has  suffered  to  date,  bitterly  contrasts 
with  the  hopes  that  lie  in  the  discussions 
now  under  way  in  Paris.  This  paradox  of  con- 
tinued war  in  Vietnam,  with  ita  casualties 
and  cost.  Willie  the  world  watches  and  hop)es 
for  peace  to  come  about  in  Paris,  is  what  we 
must  expect  for  the  months  to  come.  The 
process  of  negotiation  will  very  likely  be 
long,  complicated  and  frustrating,  like  the 
three  negotiations  we  have  previously  con- 
ducted with  Asian  Communists  in  Korea. 
Indo-China  and  Laos.  In  each  negotiation, 
in  the  end,  hostilities  did  cease  and  a  po- 
litical settlement  was  achieved.  Assuming 
that  a  cessation  of  bombing  is  agreed  to 
and  negotiations  t>egin,  we  have  reason  to 
expect  that  there  will  be  a  solution  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  The  important  question  is 
whether  the  peace  will  be  durable  and  in 
what  ways  our  future  foreign  policy  will  be 
,'iffected  by  the  outcome  of  negotiations. 

The  Korean  talks  began  on  July  10.  1951. 
and  did  not  end  until  two  years  later  on  July 
27.  1953.  Fifteen  open  sessions  were  held  in 
Geneva  and  575  meetings  In  Panmunjom. 
and  hundreds  of  unrecorded  private  meet- 
ings. That  portion  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
concerning  Indo-China  began  on  April  26. 
1954,  and  ended  on  the  21st  of  July  1954. 
after  over  30  meetings.  The  Laos  conference 
began  on  May  16.  1961,  ending  over  a  year 
later  after  87  meetings  were  held.  I  think  It 
IS  clear  from  these  three  conferences  that 
we  cannot  expect  a  speedy  resolution  of  the 
issues  that  we  are  now  being  discussed  by 
the  negotiators  from  the  United  States  and 
North  Vietnam.  Tlie  leaders  and  the  people 
of  this  country  must  be  aware  of  what  the 
issues  are  and  what  we  can  achieve  through 
negotiations. 

If  the  opening  statements  of  both  Xiian 
Thuy,  the  leader  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
delegation,  and  Mr.  Averell  Harriman  are 
carefully  examined,  we  can  see  in  outline  the 
basic  problems  that  are  at  issue.  Both  the 
statements  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States  I  believe  to  be  consistent  expressions 
of  the  respective  viewpoints.  The  manner  of 
expression  and  rhetoric  are  of  course  differ- 
ent, refiecting  ideological  and  cultural  differ- 
ences. But  it  Is  vital  to  understand  what  the 
essential  differences  are  in  order  to  come  to  a 
solution. 

First,  the  historical  perspectives  and  phil- 
osophical tinderstandings  of  the  purposes  of 
the  conflict  held  by  the  two  parties — the  U.S. 
and  Norili  Vietnam — are  at  odds.  To  the 
North  Vietnamese,  the  United  States  is  ag- 
gressing on  the  soil  of  Vietnam.  As  they  view 
it.  the  Vietnamese  are  not  attackmg  Amer- 
ican soil.  They  are  not  launching  attacks  on 
Hawaii  and  California.  The  North  Vietnamese 
dismiss  the  United  States'  contention  that 
it  Is  because  of  the  aggression  on  South  Viet- 
nam by  North  Vietnam  that  the  United  States 
has  had  to  bring  its  troops  to  safeguard  the 
freedom  of  South  Vietnam  In  accord  with 
its  commitment  to  the  Saigon  government 
The  North  Vietnamese  expressed  their  view 
on  May  13  in  the  following  way: 


"In  fact,  Vietnam  is  a  unified  country  of 
some  thousand  year  old  history,  the  Viet- 
namese are  a  diligent  people  who  deeply  love 
freedom  and  peace  and  are  endowed  with  a 
tradition  of  heroic  and  undaunted  struggle 
against  foreign  aggression.  Vietnam  is  one. 
the  Vietnamese  nation  is  one.  It  is  the  United 
States  that  has.  from  the  other  shore  of  the 
Pacific,  brought  its  expeditionary  troops  to 
South  Vietniun  to  invade  it  and  prevent  the 
re-unificatlon  of  Vietnam.  The  Vietnamese 
people  are  thus  forced  to  struggle  against 
U.S.  aggression  for  national  salvation." 

Mr.  Harriman  stated  the  objectives  of  the 
United  States  Administration: 

'Our  objective  in  Vietnam  can  be  .'■tated 
succinctly  and  simply — to  preserve  the  right 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  to  determine 
their  own  future  without  outside  interfer- 
ence or  coercion  .  .  .  North  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary and  subversive  forces  have  no  right  to 
be  in  South  Vietnam." 

This  is  the  basic  difference:  North  Vietnam 
does  not  recognize  the  existence  of  two  sepa- 
rate Vletnams.  The  United  States  does  not 
recognize  on  Its  part  the  claim  of  North 
Vietnam  that  the  dlvLslon  of  Vietnam  is  with- 
out legality.  In  essence,  what  the  negotiations 
will  decide  is  whether  there  will  be  in  time 
a  unified  Vietnam  or  whether  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  divided  V'ietnam.  The  issues 
of  de-escalation  of  hostilities,  such  interna- 
tional peace-keeping  arrangements  ac  may  be 
.set  up  and  such  political  and  economic  ,igree- 
inents  as  may  be  made  for  the  future  will  be 
.shaped  and  conditioned  by  how  the  basic 
issue  of  whether  there  shall  be  one  Vietnam 
or  two  Vletnams  is  finally  resolved.  Whether 
a  settlement  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  'a-IU  be 
lasting  will  depend  upon  how  the  United 
.States  decides  to  exercise  its  role  of  world 
leadership. 

self-imposed  limits 
.^nd  it  is  upon  the  nature  of  our  world 
leadership— our  foreign  policy  after  the  Viet- 
namese .settlement — that  I  would  like  to 
focus  my  attention.  The  agonizing  and  bitter 
experience  of  Vietnam  has  had  disturbing 
effects  upon  the  United  States  and  people 
throughout  the  world.  We  have  learned  that 
having  more  power— more  military  force  and 
economic  strength — than  any  other  nation 
In  the  world  cannot  of  Itself  shape  the  world 
as  we  would  like  to  liave  it  This  Inability 
is  largely  due  to  the  principles  and  traditions 
of  the  kind  of  nation  we  have  become — a 
nation  that  believes  in  the  rule  of  law  and 
the  settlement  of  disputes  through  reason — 
a  nation  that  is  reluctant  t^^  use  violent 
means  except  in  an  act  of  self-defense.  We 
have  discovered  in  Vietnam  that  despite  all 
our  might,  our  power  is  limited.  We  liave  dis- 
covered that  the  limitation  of  ix)wcr  Is 
largely  self-imposed  We  have  come  to  rec- 
ognize that,  unless  the  United  States  is  di- 
rectly threatened  by  an  enemy  whose  objec- 
tive is  the  destruction  of  the  United  States, 
we  will  not  use  our  power  in  ways  that  would 
assure  milit:iry  victory  through  all-out  war 
that  would  lead  to  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  enemy  Therefore,  the  f.rst  lesson  we 
have  learned  from  Vietnam  Is  the  limitation 
of  our  great  power. 

more  troops  needed? 
The  implications  of  involvement  in  con- 
flicts anywhere  in  the  world  cannot  be  Iso- 
lated to  that  area.  Tlie  implications  of  action 
even  in  the  most  remote  corners  of  the  globe 
can  affect  our  relations  with  other  countries 
in  .'^erious  and  damaging  ways.  Actions  taken 
11,000  miles  away  can.  :is  we  are  so  painfully 
aware,  aifect  the  domestic  affairs  and  tran- 
quility of  our  own  country.  So  a  second  les- 
son we  have  learned  from  Vietnam  is  that 
acts  of  intervention — particularly  military 
intervention — must  be  considered  In  the 
light  of  our  overall  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional priorities.  Clearly,  one  effect  of  our 
tragic  involvement  in  Vietnam  has  been  that 
we  have  failed  to  consider  with  a  balanced 
perspective  the  problems  that  most  demand 


our  attention.  Because  of  Vietnam,  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities,  of  our  minority  groups,  of 
education  and  health,  not  to  mention  im- 
portant security  ullinnces.  have  not  received 
the  attention  they  deserve.  Of  this  need  to 
reassess  our  national  priorities  we  have  be- 
come aware — hopefully  not  too  late. 

Of  course,  troubled  conditions  in  South- 
east Asia  and  In  other  regions  of  the  world 
cotild  confront  the  United  States  with  new 
dilemmas  of  the  kind  we  faced  in  Vietnam. 
Already,  in  Thailand  and  Laos  and  Cambodia 
there  are  serious  problems  of  insurgency.  And 
for  the  past  few  years,  the  American  military 
presence  and  or  influence  in  these  countries" 
.affairs  has  grown,  largely  us  a  result  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  The  United  States  will  be 
faced,  and  I  believe  in  the  very  near  future, 
with  the  necessity  to  make  decisions  whether 
to  send  more  troope.  more  military  equip- 
ment and  more  economic  aid.  so  that  these 
countries  may  meet  the  challenges  made  by 
insurgent  groups  supported  by  outside  forces 
In  Thailand,  for  example.  In  1960  after  10 
vears  of  assistance,  the  U.S.  had  only  500 
advisors:  in  1962.  8.000;  in  1965.  25.000 — we 
now  have  47.000  men  based  in  Thailand.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  new  decisions  to  send  addi- 
tional troops  will  not  be  made  without  care- 
ful attention  to  our  national  priorities  and 
with  full  consultation  with  the  Congress  and 
the  full  awareness  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

A  third  lesson  we  have  learned  from  Viet- 
nam is  that  unless  the  government  of  a  na- 
tion we  are  trying  to  help  has  the  will  and 
capacity  to  meet  the  aspirations  of  its  peo- 
ple and  their  demands  for  greater  justice, 
no  amount  of  military  assistance  to  these 
governments  will  be  able  to  achieve  the  goal 
of  creating  a  strong  and  stable  country.  There 
are  many  responsible  leaders  who  have  main- 
tained that  our  security  was  never  impor- 
tantly threatened  in  Vietnam,  and  that  no 
matter  what  the  outcome  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  governments  of  Hanoi  and  Saleon, 
American  security  interests  would  not  have 
suffered.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
who  believed  with  the  Administration  and 
continue  to  believe  that  American  security 
is  very  much  involved  in  the  outcome  of  the 
struggle  in  Vietnam.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
E^radual  and  almost  imperceptible  way  In 
which  the  United  States  became  more  deeply 
involved  in  Vietnam.  In  the  early  stages 
of  our  involvement.  United  States  security 
interests  were  not  Importantly  Involved.  Be- 
cause of  the  growing  scale  of  our  involve- 
ment— an  Involvement  whose  larser  implica- 
tions we  did  not  conceive  of — our  security 
interests  in  time  became  an  Issue  of  over- 
whelming importance. 

In  view  of  the  problem  that  such  involve- 
ments as  Vietnam  create,  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
hearings  held  by  the  Senate  during  the  past 
year  served  a  constructive  purpose.  What  the 
.Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  was 
attempting  to  do  In  its  hearings  w.is  :-.ot  to 
place  blame:  rather  it  attempted  to  discover 
if  orderly  and  workable  decision-making  pro- 
cedures could  be  Identified  and  Institutional- 
ized, so  that  those  who  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  make  basic  decisions  concerning  the 
security  of  the  United  States  can  have  the 
time,  the  understanding  and  the  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  of  a  situation  required  to 
make  a  fully  deliberate  and  rational  decision 
as  to  whether  Involvement  is  in  the  overall 
interests  of  the  United  States.  Tlie  need  for 
effective  decision-raakinR  procedures  is  the 
fourth  lesson  we  have  learned  from  Vietnam. 
creatii-e  diplomacy 

Finally,  I  believe  it  has  become  clear  that 
we  have  placed  too  much  stress  upon  the  use 
of  miiluary  force  as  a  means  to  organize  the 
p>eace.  It  will,  of  course,  continue  to  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  our  pre-eminent  military 
strength.  In  the  luture.  there  will  un- 
doubtedly be  occasions  when  the  forces  of 
the  United  Suites  will  have  no  other  recourse 
but  to  fight  in  order  to  defend  its  basic 
security  Interest*.  We  must  find  new  ways 
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uaefully  to  aaslrt  the  creative  and  positive 
social  and  political  forces  In  the  emerging 
nations.  A  greater  emphasis  on  creative 
diplomacy  than  Is  now  the  case — on  Inter- 
national (wganlzatlons.  on  economic  aaelst- 
ance  and  on  the  interchange  of  the  business, 
trade,  technical  and  cultural  actlvltlee  of 
nations — would  do  more.  In  my  view,  to  pro- 
mote durable  peace  than  a  continued  reliance 
and  emphasis  on  military  security  arrange- 
ments so  dominant  during  the  i>a«t  ten  years. 
So  this  Is  a  fifth  lesson  of  Vietnam:  that  we 
must  make  etreater  efforts  to  use  peaceful 
means  of  organizing  the  peace  than  we  have 
In  the  jxist.  We  must  do  so  without  weaken- 
ing our  ability  to  defend  ourselves  If  neces- 
sary. The  two  objectives  are  not  Incompatible. 
but  the  two  objectives  must  be  used  with 
wisdom  and  a  full  understanding  of  the  pur- 
poeee  and  Inherent  capabllltlee  of  the  two 
approaches. 

The  wax  In  Vietnam  has  shaken  the  founda- 
tions. It  has  been  a  bitter  experience,  full 
of  loss  and  tragedy,  yet  it  offers  the  United 
States  and  the  world  a  great  opportunity. 
Because  neither  the  United  States  nor  Ita 
opponent  has  been  able  to  Impose  Its  will 
throtigh  force,  the  nations  and  peoples  In- 
volved have- been  forced  to  ask  where  we 
have  failed  and  what  we  must  do  In  order 
to  succeed.  I  have  always  had  confidence  In 
the  purposes  of  our  nation,  and  I  continue  to 
believe  these  purposes  are  just.  Our  failure  In 
Vietnam  has  not  been  one  of  our  national  In- 
tegrity. Let  MS  be  grateful  rather  than  de- 
spondent, for  the  harsh  and  bitter  experience 
of  Vietnam  has  given  the  people  and  leaders 
of  the  United  States  the  opportunity  to  re- 
examine our  principles,  to  reorder  our  priori- 
ties with  reason  and  Justice,  and  as  a  result, 
I  believe  we  will  be  able  to  unite  and 
strengthen  our  country  and  reestablish  our 
fKwltlon  of  moral  leadership  In  the  world. 


EAST    EUROPEAN    TRADE 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
ternational trade  concerns  of  the  United 
States  are  many  and  varied.  Much  of  the 
talk  in  Congress  centers  on  balance-of- 
payments  concerns  and  protectionist 
measures.  I  think  it  important  that  Con- 
gress this  year  not  overlook  the  crucial 
importance  of  East-West  trade  oppor- 
tunities both  in  the  interest  of  a  response 
to  the  events  in  Eastern  Europe  and  a 
response  to  American  trade  difficulties. 

An  editorial  and  an  article  appearing 
in  the  Washington  Post  recently  dis- 
cuss the  failure  of  the  United  States  to 
respond  to  changes  in  Eastern  Europe 
£Uid  to  take  advantage  of  increased  trade 
opportimities.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  editorial  entitled  "Return  to 
Olassboro"  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  8.  1968.  and  an  article  entitled 
"United  States  Blind  to  Red  Trade  Op- 
portunity" from  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  10.  1968,  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  8,   1968] 
Retttrn  to  GL.'\SSBORO 

The  President's  return  to  Glassboro.  where 
he  met  with  Premier  Kosygln  a  year  ago,  was 
more  than  an  exercise  in  nostalgia.  It  allowed 
him  to  restate  his  major  Interest  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union — an  interest  he 
has  tried  earnestly  to  spare  from  the  inroads 
of  Vietnam.  One  does  not  have  to  accept  Mr. 
Johnson's  self-professed  "optimism"  about 
the  Soviet-American  outlook  In  order  to  ap- 
preciate his  efforts  to  Improve  It.  Perhaps  next 
year  Olassboro  could  Invite  Mr.  Koeygln  to 
give  the  commencement  address. 


Mr.  Johnson's  review  centered  on  Executive 
Initiatives.  Yet  obviously,  a  substantial  range 
of  American  policy  requires  a  congressional 
mandate  and  It  Is  here  that  American  per- 
formance has  been  noticeably  remiss.  A  cate 
In  point  Is  East-West  trade.  Not  only  has 
Congress  sewn  In  restrictions,  centering  on 
Vietnam;  it  has  refused  the  President  selec- 
tive authority  to  halt  tariff  discrimination. 

So  dispirited  Is  the  Administration,  how- 
ever, that  it  has  not  even  resubmitted  its  re- 
quest for  that  authority.  Instead,  it  Is  stand- 
ing by.  albeit  helpfully,  while  Senator  Mon- 
dale  tries  to  pilot  through  a  "sense  of  Con- 
gress" resolution  favoring  East-West  trade. 
The  resolution  has  the  useful  but  limited 
purpose  of  keeping  the  issue  alive — chiefly 
by  whetting  appetites  for  prospective  trading 
profits — until  Congress's  Vietnam  fever  sub- 
sides. 

It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Johnson,  at 
Olassboro,  did  not  address  himself  to  East 
Europe,  particularly  Czechoslovakia.  The 
omission  will  tend  to  confirm  a  harmful  and 
widespread  Impression  that,  to  cooperate  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  is  re- 
fraining from  support  of  the  new  liberal 
regime  in  Prague.  To  explain  Its  feeble  re- 
sponse to  the  Czech  transformation,  the  Ad- 
ministration lias  gotten  into  the  habit  of 
pointing  with  a  helpless  shrug  at  Congress. 
It  would  do  better  to  show  more  of  an  enter- 
prising spirit  toward  East  Europe  on  Its  own. 


jProm  the  Washington  Post.  June  10,  1968) 

United  States  Blind  to  Red  Tr.^de 

OppoRTtTNiry 

(By  Murray  Seeger) 

President  Johnson's  recent  trade  message 
to  Congress  was  more  notable  for  what  it 
didn't  contain  than  for  what  it  did  say. 

On  the  positive  side.  Mr.  Johnson  refused 
to  be  stampeded  by  the  heavy  protectionist 
mood  of  Congress  and  rejected  requests  for 
new  taxes  on  foreign  imports. 

But.  on  the  negative  side,  he  bowed  to 
the  cold  political  facts  of  today  and  made 
no  new  bid  to  loosen  the  chains  that  bind 
American  trade  relations  with  eastern  Eu- 
r.Dpe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  20  years,  the  United  States  and  the 
trading  nations  of  Western  Europe  have  been 
watching  the  Iron  Curtain  for  the  appear- 
ance of  cracks  big  enough  to  accommodate 
commercial  trading. 

Those  rents  are  now  there  for  all  to  see 
except  those  members  of  Congress  whose  re- 
action to  Communism  is  as  automatic  as 
the  fire  house  dog's  response  to  an  alarm. 

At  first  there  was  only  Yugoslavia  and 
Tltolsm.  Now  there  Is  Rumania  and  Czech- 
oslovakia and  a  new  era  of  national  Com- 
munism. Opportunities  for  restoring  normal 
commercial  relations  between  east  and  west 
are  developing  rapidly  for  those  prepared  for 
change. 

But  the  biggest  trading  nation  of  all — 
the  United  States — Is  not  ready.  Instead  of 
moving  forward  to  a  new  era,  this  country 
is  moving  sideways  and  backward,  guided  by 
Congressmen  more  concerned  about  short 
range  politics  than  long  range  national  In- 
terests. 

The  attitude  of  Congress  has  been  to  tie 
the  President's  hands  so  that  he  cannot 
negotiate  and  deal  with  the  Eastern  bloc 
countries  the  way  he  would  like  to. 

In  a  landmark  speech  on  Oct.  7,  1966,  Mr. 
Johnson  said:  "Our  task  is  to  achieve  a  rec- 
onciliation with  the  East — a  shift  from  the 
narrow  concept  of  coexistence  to  the  broader 
vision  of  peaceful  engagement  ...  we  seek 
healthy  economic  and  cultural  relations  with 
the  Communist  states." 

The  record  since  that  date  has  been  one 
of  erecting  road  administration  can  use  their 
power  only  with  Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 
Goods  from  other  Eastern  nations  must  enter 
the  American  market  on  a  high  tariff  sched- 
ule written  in  1930. 

The  President  in  1966  extended  the  power 
of    the    Export- Imfwrt    Bank   to    guarantee 


commercial  credits  to  Poland.  Hungary,  Bul- 
garia and  Czechoslovakia  In  addition  to 
Yugoslavia. 

But  early  this  year  Congress  wrote  a  law 
barring  bank  credits  to  any  nation  supply- 
ing goods  to  North  Vietnam.  Only  Yugoslavia 
has  passed  that  test. 

As  a  result  Individual  American  business- 
men seeking  trade  opportunities  In  Eastern 
Europe  find  that  the  countries  cannot  sell 
enough  goods  In  this  country  to  earn  dollars 
and  that  they  cannot  get  the  kind  of  loan 
guarantees  routinely  given  for  overseas  deals 
in  other  countries. 

Trade  between  American  companies  and 
eastern  Europe  is  growing  despite  the  handi- 
caps imposed  by  Congress.  The  administra- 
tion is  encouraging  the  companies  to  move 
into  the  newly  opened  markets,  but  the  effort 
is  risky  and  limited. 

The  businessman  who  does  business  with 
the  curt.iin  countries  runs  the  risk  of  being 
attacked  by  such  right  wing  groups  as  the 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom  who  forced  the 
Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  to  back  out  of 
a  deal  in  Romania  and  embargoed  by  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Assn.  The  YAF 
and  ILA  have  little  in  common  except  ;; 
knee-jerk  reaction  to  anything  labeled  com- 
munism. 

Sen.  Walter  P.  Mondale  (D-Mlnn.)  ha.'^ 
moved  into  this  subject  with  a  resolution  to 
put  Congress  on  record  in  favor  of  peaceful 
East-West  trade  and  a  bill  that  would  grant 
special  tariff  concessions  to  Czechoslovakia. 

In  the  present  mood  of  Congress  neither 
item  is  likely  to  be  passed.  Mondale.  however, 
has  been  able  to  air  the  subject  through  hi? 
power  as  a  subcommittee  chairman  to  call 
hearings. 

The  majority  of  Congress  still  sees  Commu- 
nism as  a  monolithic  power  directed  from 
Moscow  bent  on  destrtiction  of  the  free 
world.  In  this  Neanderthallc  view,  ordinary 
commercial  trade  Is  equated  with  foreign  aici. 

In  dealing  with  Communist  nations,  ac- 
cording to  this  argument,  the  goods  pur- 
chased from  us  would  enable  the  Soviets  and 
their  allies  to  devote  a  larger  portion  of  their 
economies  to  building  war  machines. 

This  argument  Is  foolish — the  Soviets  have 
become  a  formidable  world  power  without 
much  trade  from  the  West  and  will  continue 
to  devote  the  resources  it  chooses  to  main- 
tain its  strength. 

In  the  meantime,  the  failure  of  Commu- 
nist economics  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  the 
Eastern  European  nations  becomes  more  ap- 
parent every  day.  The  desire  to  catch  up  with 
the  western  consumer  economies  is  one  of 
the  most  compelling  forces  in  the  Commu- 
nist nations. 

The  United  States  should  be  In  a  position 
to  encourage  these  instincts  and  to  promote 
the  concept  of  nationalism  which  is  break- 
ing up  the  old  satellite  system.  This  would 
best  serve  our  security  interests  by  reducing 
the  threat  of  Communist  expansion  In 
Europe.  Improve  our  trade  and  balance  of 
payments  accounts  and  provides  more  de- 
mands for  the  economy  and  jobs  for  Ameri- 
can workers. 


June  13,  1968 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
received  a  copy  of  a  winning  essay  by  a 
high  school  student  in  Asheville,  N.C.. 
who  won  the  award  for  the  1968  essay 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Asheville  Civi- 
tan  Club.  The  wlrmlng  essay  was  written 
by  Stanford  Kent  Clontz  and  entitled, 
"Principles  of  Good  Citizenship  Which 
Must  Be  Exemplified  In  My  Life  as  a 
Youth  of  Today  and  an  Adult  of  Tomor- 
row." 

I  foimd  this  essay  particularly  Inter- 
esting against  the  background  of  the 
recent  student  rebellion  with  its  apparent 
confusion  about  the  meaning  and  value 


of  principles  and  responsibility.  It  is  very 
reassuring  to  have  such  a  young  member 
of  the  present  student  generation  express 
so  wisely  the  need  for  youth  to  uphold 
the  intangibles  of  oiu-  democracy  which 
seem  to  liave  been  lost  in  the  rebellion 
on  the  campuses.  In  his  essay,  tills  high 
school  student  tells  his  generation  that 
the  intangibles  which  hold  our  society 
together  begin  with  the  principles  of  good 
citizenship  which  a  youth  must  cherish  if 
he  expects  to  survive  as  an  adult. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire essay  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Principles    of    Ctood     Citizenship    Which 

Must   Be   Exemplified   in    My   Life   as   a 

Youth     of    Today     and     An     Adult     of 

Tomorrow 
(Presented    to    Asheville    Civltan    Club    by 

Stanford  Kent  Clontz,  Clyde  A.  Erwin  High 

School.  Asheville,  NO 

An  individual's  most  prized  possessions  are 
often  tlie  intangibles.  Citizenship  in  the 
United  States  of  America  falls  Into  this  cate- 
gory. The  colonists  who  established  this 
great  democracy  obtained  their  citizenship 
througl^  bloodshed.  Many  Immigrants  have 
later  secured  theirs  through  years  of  hard- 
ship and  perseverance.  I  did  nothing  of  this 
nature  to  earn  my  citizenship;  it  Is  my  birth- 
right. I  have  an  obligation,  however,  to  pre- 
serve this  valuable  heritage  for  my  posterity. 
There  are  certain  principles  of  good  citizen- 
ship that  I  must  observe  as  a  youth  of  today 
and  continue  to  cherish  as  an  adult  of  to- 
morrow. Preeminent  among  these  are  re- 
spect for  other  people,  appreciation  of  the 
American  way  of  life,  and  personal  involve- 
ment in  democracy 

My  high  school  is  an  excellent  place  for 
me  to  exercise  respect  for  others.  It  is  nec- 
essary for  me  to  respect  their  private  prop- 
erty, as  well  as  the  scliool  property  that 
belongs  to  all  of  us.  I  must  regard  their 
rights  and  privileges  and  obey  the  rules  that 
are  Intended  to  protect  them.  Class  discus- 
sions ctTer  me  an  opportunity  to  show  con- 
sideration for  the  opinions  of  other  students. 
This  attitude  that  I  cultivate  in  high  school 
will  be  demonstrated  as  I  mature.  As  an 
adult,  I  shall  be  expected  to  obey  our  na- 
tion's laws,  which  are  made  for  the  protec- 
tion of  all  Americans.  There  will  be  many 
times  when  I  shall  di.sagree  with  my  neigh- 
bor on  political  issues;  yet  I  shall  be  ex- 
pected to  respect  his  opinions. 

Not  only  must  I  respect  the  rights  of  my 
fellow  students,  but  I  must  also  recognize 
and  appreciate  the  authority  of  the  admin- 
istration and  teachers.  The  inability  of  some 
citizens  to  accept  authority  has  become  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  of  our  nation. 
In  a  democracy,  the  acceptance  of  authority 
has  to  be  acquired  through  self-discipline. 
Co-operation  with  school  officials  will  en- 
able me  later  to  respect  the  positions  of  my 
governmental  leaders,  even  though  I  reserve 
the  right  to  disagree  with   their  policies. 

While  I  am  obtaining  an  education  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  I 
must  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  A  person  who  does  not  ap- 
preciate the  sacrifices  that  have  been  made 
throughout  history  in  defense  of  freedom 
cannot  possibly  be  a  citizen  with  determina- 
tion to  carry  out  the  tasks  of  the  future 
Each  generation  must  struggle  to  preserve 
our  democracy.  This  preservation  Is  not  ac- 
complished through  demonstrations  and 
protests,  but  rather  through  understanding 
of  and  adherence  to  democratic  processes. 

An  appreciation  of  the  American  way  of 
life  Is  of  special  importance  today,  since  there 
are  certain  factions  who  wish  to  eliminate 
the    free    enterprise    system,    constitutional 


government,  and  many  of  the  principles  upon 
which  our  country  was  founded.  An  example 
of  this  destructive  tendency  is  the  "guaran- 
teed Income"  proposal  that  has  gained  na- 
tional attention  in  recent  months.  This  is  a 
plan  that  the  federal  government  guaran- 
tee every  family  a  certain  Income  and  pay 
the  difference  between  the  family's  earnings 
and  the  established  income.  The  supporters 
of  the  proposal  are  ofTerlnp;  no  way  to  en- 
courage tiie  underprivileged  to  bee  aie  pro- 
ductive citizens,  but  are  merely  advocating 
a  (\:i\e  t'.iat  v.'oulcl  di"conrr;/?  liidlvicUial  liil- 
tlatlve.  This  plan  is  very  similar  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Karl  Marx,  who  said,  "From  each 
according  to  his  ability;  to  each  according 
to  his  need."  Fortunately,  Congress  and  many 
state  legislatures  are  now  considering  voca- 
tional training  and  other  more  constructive 
methods  of  creating  better  economic  condi- 
tions. No  specific  legislation  has  been  Intro- 
duced to  establish  the  "guaranteed  Income," 
and  it  is  highly  Improbable  that  any  such 
legislation  will  be  enacted  during  this  session 
of  Congress.  The  proponents  of  this  idea, 
however,  are  making  a  determined  effort  to 
gain  support  for  it.  Such  proposals  as  this 
sliould  cause  all  Americans  to  attempt  to 
find  methods  to  solve  our  social  problems 
without  resorting  to  socialism. 

We  are  also  faced  with  some  very  radical 
citizens  who  are  attempting  to  overthrow 
constitutional  government.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1967,  our  nation  witnessed  a  vast 
amount  of  destruction  by  people  who  have 
not  learned  the  principles  of  good  citizen- 
ship. Those  who  engaged  in  this  anarchy 
could  have  written  letters  to  their  public 
officials,  ctrctilated  petitions  In  favor  of  ihelr 
proposals,  and  challenged  in  court  law.s  that 
they  thought  violated  their  constitutional 
rights.  Instead,  they  decided  to  follow  a  few 
Irresponsible  rabble  routers  who  encouraged 
them  to  express  their  grievances  through 
burning  and  looting.  Since  there  are  tho.-^e 
W'ho  advocate  anarchy,  civil  disobedience,  and 
mob  rule.  I  must  learn  today  what  I  can  do 
to  protect  law  and  order,  absolute  necessities 
In  a  civilized  society. 

Before  I  reach  adulthood.  I  must  become 
Involved  in  democracy  so  that  I  can  sensibly 
and  beneficially  exercise  my  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  mature  citizen.  Since  such 
privileges  as  voting,  holding  public  office, 
and  serving  on  Juries  are  reserved  for  adults, 
it  Is  impossible  for  high  school  students  to 
participate  extensively  In  public  affairs.  How- 
ever. I  must  become  involved  In  the  demo- 
cratic processes  \n  my  school  and  in  youth 
organizations  to  be  qualified  to  accept  the 
greater  responsibilities  I  shall  later  assume. 
As  a  youth  of  today,  I  can  become  Informed 
about  public  Issues,  discuss  these  Issues  with 
other  Interested  people,  and  attend  such 
functions  as  political  rallies,  where  I  can 
learn  more  about  the  American  political  sys- 
tem. 

Because  there  are  ways  for  young  Ameri- 
cans to  become  involved  in  democracy,  we 
must  seriously  consider  the  necessity  of  citi- 
zens engaging  more  actively  in  public  affairs. 
One  of  the  biggest  problems  with  the  Ameri- 
can political  system  is  that  since  many  peo- 
ple erroneously  believe  all  politicians  are  de- 
ceitful, the  respectable  person  is  often  hesi- 
tant to  take  an  active  part  in  political  affairs. 
The  fanatic  is  active  in  politics  because  he 
can  use  the  political  arena  to  display  his  in- 
tolerance of  the  ideas  of  others.  However,  the 
rational  person  who  could  offer  constructive 
ideas  is  often  timid  about  becoming  Involved 
In  a  political  controversy.  The  corruptlonlst 
is  always  watching  political  developments, 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  make  personal 
gains  at  the  expense  of  his  countrymen,  while 
the  honest  person  often  avoids  politics  be- 
cause he  considers  such  activity  to  be  below 
his  own  moral  standards,  I  can  help  to  cor- 
rect this  situation  by  participating  In  activi- 
ties sjjonsored  by  my  political  party,  as  well 
as  in  church  and  civic  functions. 

Today    I    am    preparing,    along    with    my 


peers,  to  face  the  responsibilities  that  will  be 
ours  tomorrow.  The  problems  that  face  us 
today  will  not  disappear.  They  will  have  to 
be  solved.  Many  uf  them  will  ijecome  more 
complex.  The  future  will  bring  new  prob- 
lems. As  an  adiili,  I  shall  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  help  solve  them.  I  sii.iU  be  expected 
to  do  my  part  in  creating  a  t>etter  society. 
The  knowledge  and  training  I  receive  and 
the  attlturles  I  develop  in  my  school  and 
coninuuut)  acUvitles  today  will  prepare  me 
lor  my  duties  of  tomorrow.  I  can  uphold  and 
c';'":vn'!fy  t'.ie  ])r!n;tples  of  rn  id  cit'T-Ti'-h'p 
by  ni;*iuiaining  respect  for  others;  by  under- 
standing, appreciating,  and  attempting  to 
preserve  the  American  way  of  life;  and  by 
participating  enthusiastically  lu  the  demo- 
cratic government  of  the  United  States. 


THE  CASE  FOR  SENTENCE  REVIEW 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  almost  a  year  since  the  Senate 
unanimously  passed  and  sent  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  S.  1540.  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appellate  review  of  sen- 
tences. The  bill  is  pending  in  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee:  however,  no  ac- 
tion on  it  has  yet  been  taken.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  House  will  consider 
tiie  bill  this  session. 

Since  1960,  I  have  introduced  a  num- 
ber of  bills  on  this  subject.  Duriniz  the 
interval  between  the  time  I  first  intro- 
duced such  mea.sure  and  Senate  pas-sare. 
much  thought,  change,  and  revision  were 
given  to  tlic  bill  by  iudpes,  the  Judicial 
Conference,  tlie  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, legal  scholars,  and  others. 

AUhouRli  my  bill  on  sentencing  does 
not  receive  the  attention  as  do  my  bills 
for  the  control  of  ruearm.-,  neverthele.ss, 
in  the  total  consideration  of  criine  and 
rehabilitation,  it  is  an  important  meas- 
ure. This  importance  was  recently 
pointed  up  in  an  article  written  by 
Thomas  R,  Brooks  entitled  "The  Case 
for  Sentence  Review,"  whicli  appeared 
in  the  June  1968  issue  of  the  Kiwanis 
magazine, 

Tlie  article  points  out  the  American 
Prison  Association  has  "concluded  that 
disparity  in  sentencing  is  an  important 
cause  of  mass  rioting."  This  should  not 
be  unexpected  when  situations  exist,  such 
as  tliose  described  by  Mr.  Brooks.  He 
relates  that  an  inmate  of  a  penal  in- 
stitution— "married,  witli  a  fine  family 
and  no  past  record — serving  a  20-year 
sentence  for  embezzlement"  was  incar- 
cerated in  the  "same  penitentiarv'  with  a 
previously  convicted  embezzler  who  i,? 
serving  only  117  days  for  stealing  $'24,000 
to  cover  gambling  debts."  Other  exam- 
ples of  such  disparity  are  mentioned  in 
the  article,  and  tliey  point  up  that,  on 
occasion,  judges  do  make  mistakes  in 
sentencing. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  my  bill  to  solve, 
at  one  step,  all  of  the  problems  in  the 
determination  of  proper  sentences,  but 
to  provide  an  additional  significant  tool 
for  improving  the  sentencing  process.  As 
the  article  so  clearly  states: 

Regularized  opportunity  for  sentence  re- 
view would  o.ffset  the  element  of  happen- 
stance In  our  judicial  system 

Mr.  President,  the  principle  of  appel- 
late review  of  sentences  is  supported  by 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

Many  of  the  reasons  for  such  broad- 
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based  support  are  explained  excellently 
in  Mr.  Brooks'  article,  and  I  recommend 
It  for  reading  by  all  Members  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  m  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Case    for    Sentence    Review 
(By  Thomas  R.  Broofes) 

As  everyone  knows,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  guarantees  certain  rights 
to  every  person  accused  of  a  crime.  To  "es- 
tablish Justice"  we  go  to  great  lengths  to 
protect  these  rights  of  the  Individual  be- 
fore and  during  his  trial.  Yet,  as  US  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  Judge  Simon  E.  SobelofI 
points  out.  "the  mantle  of  protection  sud- 
denly falls  away  when  the  defendant  stands 
in  the  dock  convicted  and  awaiting  sen- 
tence. The  law  then  sharply  changes  its 
attitude  from  anxious  solicitude  to  almost 
complete  indifference,  and  leaves  the  de- 
fendants fate  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man, 
the  Mial  Judge." 

What  happens  In  this  moment  of  truth 
for  the  guilty  defendant  Is  sometimes  a 
shameful  miscarriage  of  Justice.  Compare, 
for  example,  the  sentences  imposed  on  two 
men  convicted  of  the  same  crime  at  the 
same  time  in  the  same  city — but  in  two  dif- 
ferent federal  courtrooms. 

FYank  Romero  was  asked  to  rise  before 
;ei.:ence  was  passed  upon  him.  As  the  judge 
looked  at  the  wiry,  compact  figure  before 
him.  he  reviewed  the  facts  of  the  case  with 
compassion.  Romero  had  been  found  guilty 
oi  cashing  a  government  check  that  did  not 
belrng  to  him.  At  the  time  he  was  out  of 
work  .^nd  financially  hard  pressed.  His  only 
prior  police  record  consisted  of  a  drunk 
charge  .ind  a  non-support  charge.  The  Judge 
gave  Romero  thirty  days. 

In  front  of  a  different  Judge  Richard 
Harris  was  als<3  convicted  of  cashing  a  gov- 
ernment check  that  wasn't  his.  Far  from 
being  a  hardened  criminal.  Harris  too  had 
been  out  of  work  and  needed  money  for 
his  sick  wife's  doctor  s  bills.  Yet  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  fifteen  years  in  a  federal  peni- 
tentiary 

Such  disparity  in  sentencing  Is  a  national 
disgrace  Yet  no  matter  how  harsh  or  un- 
fair the  sentence  may  be,  there  Is  usually  no 
appeal  American  appellate  courts  in  the 
federal  system  and  in  most  states  cannot  as 
a  practicality  modify  a  trial  Judge's  sen- 
tence unless  it  is  unlawful — that  is,  if  it 
exceeds  statutory  maximums.  (Only  once  in 
its  179-year  history  has  the  US  Supreme 
Court  struck  down  a  jail  sentence  under 
the  Eighth  Amendment's  bar  on  "cruel  and 
unusual  punishments."  In  1910  it  found 
unduly  harsh  a  sentence  of  a  heavy  fine 
and  fifteen  years  for  filing  false  entries  in 
the  public  record.) 

A  defendant  may  appeal  his  conviction  on 
many  grounds  and  the  appellate  courts  will 
review  the  trial  record  painstakingly  to  as- 
sure that  all  findings  of  fact  are  supported  by 
hard  evidence.  But,  "it  is  shocking  that  the 
United  States  is  the  only  country  in  the  free 
world  where  not  only  can  a  single  man  sen- 
tence without  explaining  why,  but  also  there 
is  no  regular  channel  for  review  of  his 
work,"  concludes  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's Advisory  Committee  on  Sentencing 
and  Review. 

University  of  Virginia  law  professor  Peter 
W.  Low,  the  committee's  reporter,  adds:  "We 
vest  in  the  sentencing  Judge  an  enormotis 
discretion — sentences  may  range  from  five 
years  to  life.  But  we  typically  do  not  Justify 
it.  We  don't  even  tell  the  defendant  why  he 
is  getting  ten  years  Instead  of  twenty  or 
five."  An  evasion  of  Income  taxes,  a  common 
white-collar  crime,  may  draw  a  sentence  of 


one  hour  in  the  custody  of  a  US  marshal  or 
five  years  in  the  penitentiary  and  a  810,000 
fine,  depending  entirely  upon  the  Judge's 
mood  or  whim — and  he  doesn't  have  to 
Jusltify  his  decision. 

Most  Judges  do  an  excellent  Job,  but  they 
ase  human.  They  have  emotions  and  prej- 
udices and  t'ley  respond  to  external  pres- 
sures Some  are  rigid  authoritarians  who 
'throw  the  b'X)k"  at  all  criminals;  others  do 
so  only  for  particularly  distasteful  crimes, 
such  as  drug  peddling  or'  sex  offenses.  Still 
others  are  apt  to  be  excessively  lenient. 

A  recent  study  in  the  Detroit  Recorder's 
Court  (sample  cases  were  taken  equally  from 
the  decisions  of  ten  Judges)  revealed  that 
over  a  twenty-month  period  one  Judge  im- 
posed prison  terms  upon  79  per  cent  of  the 
defendants  he  sentenced  for  one  crime,  while 
another  imposed  prison  sentences  on  30  per 
cent  of  his  defendants  for  the  same  crime. 
One  Judge  consistently  imposed  prison  sen- 
tences that  were  twice  as  long  as  those  of 
the  most  lenient  Judge.  Those  who  imposed 
the  most  severe  sentences  for  certain  crimes 
were  most  liberal  in  sentencing  for  other  of- 
fenses. 

Since  judges  vary  so  in  their  sentencing 
practices,  lawyers  often  "shop  around"  for 
one  known  to  be  "soft"  on  their  client's  par- 
ticular crime.  This  mires  courts  in  endless, 
costly  delays  as  lawyers  Jockey  for  favored 
judges,  and  in  isolated  cases  they  may  even 
bribe  court  clerks  for  the  "right"  assignment 
on  behalf  of  their  client.  Besides  interfering 
with  the  orderly  scheduling  of  cases,  the 
practice  clearly  subverts  Justice. 

Admittedly,  it  is  difficult  to  feel  sympa- 
thetic toward  men  convicted  of  reprehensible 
crimes.  Most  people  would  agree  with  the 
Judge  who  felt  that  a  51-year-old  man  con- 
victed on  fourteen  counts  based  on  posses- 
sion and  sale  of  marijuana  and  heroin  de- 
served a  stiff  penalty.  When,  however,  the 
Judge  piled  sentence  upon  sentence  for  a 
total  of  fifty- two  years — the  man  was  a  first 
offender — this  was  too  much  for  the  Tenth 
Circuit  Court  of  .■\ppeals.  The  court  opined 
that  the  sentence  was  "greater  than  should 
have  been  Imposed."  but  regretfully  noted 
that  it  was  "{xjwerless"  to  reduce  it. 

A  man  given  such  a  term  Is  going  to  be 
embittered.  His  bitterness  can  infect  an  en- 
tire prison  population,  nullifying  the  reform 
purpose  of  sentencing  and  causing  serious 
disciplinary  problems  in  the  correctional  in- 
stitution. 

Baltimore  Supreme  Bench  Judge  J.  Gilbert 
Prendergast  reported  meeting  two  prisoners 
serving  time  for  participating  Jointly  in  the 
same  armed  robbery.  Tried  by  different 
Judges,  one  was  given  five  years,  the  other 
twenty.  "The  first  inmate,"  Judge  Prender- 
gast said,  "is  a  model  prisoner,  the  other  a 
real  headache  for  the  superintendent  and 
guards."  The  American  Prison  Association 
study  of  prison  riots  has  concluded  that  dis- 
parity in  sentencing  is  an  important  cause 
of  mass  prison  rioting. 

How  would  you  feel  U  you  were  James 
Franklyn — married,  with  a  fine  family  and 
no  past  record — and  were  serving  a  twenty- 
year  sentence  for  embezzlement  in  the  same 
penitentiary  with  a  previously  convicted 
embezzler  who  is  serving  only  117  days  for 
stealing  S24.000  to  cover  gamblng  debts? 

Or  consider  Jack  Anderson,  a  debt-ridden 
young  Callfornian  who  robbed  a  bank  of 
$5000  at  gunpoint  and  then  turned  himself 
in  and  pleaded  guilty  at  his  trial.  Although 
he  had  never  before  been  In  trouble  and  the 
average  sentence  for  bank  robbery  at  the 
time  was  less  than  thirteen  years,  he  was 
sentenced  to  forty  years  in  prison.  Another 
young  man  who  robbed  a  bank  of  a  slmUar 
amount  was  serving  ninety-eight  days. 

Such  astonishing  inequities  In  the  the  dis- 
pensation of  Justice  are  not  the  result  solely 
of  the  sentencing  practices  of  our  Judges, 
of  course.  The  federal  criminal  code,  accord- 
ing to  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  Myrl 


E.  Alexander,  is  "so  inconsistent  in  its  pen- 
alty structiire  as  to  be  almost  Incoherent." 
For  example,  armed  robbery  of  a  bank  is 
punishable  by  a  fine,  probation,  or  any  term 
of  imprisonment  from  one  clay  to  twenty- 
five  years;  but  robbery  of  a  post  office  at 
gunpoint,  even  :f  the  haul  is  Just  a  6-cent 
stamp,  presents  the  sentencing  judge  with  a 
single  choice:  probation  or  twenty-five  years. 
State  laws  are  equally  irrational.  In  Cali- 
fornia, for  instance,  a  boy  who  breaks  into 
a  car  and  rifles  the  glove  compartment  can 
get  up  to  fifteen  years;  for  stealing  the  car 
he  gets  no  more  than  ten  years.  A  person 
convicted  of  first-degree  murder  in  Colo- 
rado need  serve  only  ten  years  before  be- 
coming eligible  for  parole;  convicted  of  sec- 
ond- or  third-degree  murder,  he  may  be 
forced  to  serve  fifteen  years. 

What  is  needed,  say  reform  advocates,  is 
a  rational  sentencing  structure  that  frees 
judges  from  having  to  adhere  to  the  widely — 
and  wildly — differing  sentence  requirements 
as  spelled  out  in  the  lawbooks.  Penal  codes 
have  recently  been  revised  or  are  being 
revised  in  eighteen  states.  Most  jurisdictions 
considering  reform  are  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion suggested  by  the  American  Law  Insti- 
tute's Model  Penal  Code,  which  would 
classify  all  serious  crimes  into  three  degrees 
ot  felony  carrying  fixed  maximum  sentences 
of  five  years,  ten  years,  and  life. 

Penal  reform  is  no  guarantee  against  mis- 
carriage of  Justice  In  sentencing,  however, 
luordinately  lengthy  sentences  may  be  im- 
posed under  even  the  best  of  criminal  codes. 
Thus  the  Bar  Association's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  the  automatic  re- 
view of  a  sentence  whenever  the  trial  itself 
comes  under  review  by  a  higher  state  or  fed- 
eral court. 

Tlilrteen  states  and  all  US  Military  courts 
already  provide  statutory  authority  to  review 
some  or  all  sentences,  and  a  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  Congress  by  Nebraska's  Sena- 
tor Roman  Hruska  to  adopt  this  procedure 
for  federal  courts.  This  bill  carries  the  sup- 
port of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States. 
Under  the  proposals  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee and  the  Hruska  bill.  Judges  also  would  be 
required  to  state  their  reasons  for  giving  a 
sentence,  thus  providing  a  basis  for  effective 
and  sensible  review  by  a  higher  court  should 
the  sentence  be  appealed. 

Basically,  there  are  two  ways  of  handling 
sentence  review — by  means  of  relatively  In- 
formal special  courts  and  Judicial  panels  or 
through  the  regular  appellate  courts,  where 
hearings  take  place  In  a  courtroom  and  wherr 
there  Is  a  greater  reliance  on  legal  briefs. 
Either  method  can  be  tailored  to  fit  the 
legal  practices  and  traditions  of  the  different 
states  that  do  not  yet  have  sentence  review. 
The  important  thing  is  to  establish  sentence 
review  as  a  right. 

There  are  two  major  objections  to  the  re- 
view of  sentences.  The  first  Is  a  matter  of 
principle.  Argues  one  judge,  "Sentencing  la 
a  discretionary  matter  involving  Judgment 
and  not  a  question  of  law."  The  appellate 
courts,  he  claims,  should  handle  only  ques- 
tions of  law. 

Professor  Peter  Low  of  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion's Advisory  Committee  and  other  pro- 
ponents of  sentence  review  disagree  strongly. 
"Lawbooks  are  full  of  Instances  where  ap- 
pellate courts  have  reviewed  the  exercise 
of  discretion  by  a  trial  judge,"  Low  points 
out,  citing  as  examples  the  amount  of  dam- 
ages awarded  in  civil  suits  and  the  punish- 
ment in  contempt  cases.  "Both  Involve  judg- 
ment, and  are  not  wholly  m,atter6  of  law.  The 
appellate  courts  don't  hesitate  to  Intervene 
there  when  a  Judge  goes  wrong.  No  more  and 
no  less  is  needed  where  sentencing  is  in- 
volved." 

The  other  objection  arises  from  the  fear 
that  appellate  courts  or  judges  on  appeal 
panels  may  be  inundated  by  irresponsible 
appeals.   "What's  a  convict  got  to  lose   by 
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appealing  his  sentence?"  opponents  of  sen- 
tence review  ask. 

The  fact  is  that  higher  courts  in  those 
states  with  sentence  review  statutes  have 
not  been  flooded  with  appeals.  In  Massachu- 
setts, where  sentence  review  has  been  in  ef- 
;ect  for  twenty-five  years,  a  three-Judge 
|)anel  has  heard  an  average  of  three  hundred 
appeals  a  year  and  sat  only  fifteen  days  a 
year  from  1960  to  1965 — not  an  unduly  ex- 
cessive workload.  In  states  that  don't  now 
have  review,  appeals  may  run  higher  in  the 
first  year  after  it  is  adopted.  In  Connecticut, 
for  example,  there  were  275  applications  for 
review  in  1958,  the  first  year:  in  1959  there 
were  only  sixty-five. 

Moreover,  Paul  C.  Reardon,  associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  noted  "a  leveling  effect  on  sentences 
generally,"  Reversals  are  now  less  frequent 
in  Massachusetts  than  in  the  past.  Judges 
take  greater  care  m  imposing  sentences,  and 
;is  a  result  make  fewer  errors  in  Judgment. 
The  Bar  Association's  Advisory  Committee, 
in  fact,  believes  that  sentence  review  may 
actually  lessen  the  present  appeals  load.  It 
is  estimated  that  as  much  as  40  to  50  per 
cent  of  appellate  court  time  Is  spent  in  re- 
viewing convictions  that  would  not  have 
been  appealed  in  the  first  place  had  a  reason- 
able sentence  been  pronounced. 

Judge  Stanley  A.  Welgel,  who  has  served 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  California  since  1962,  sums  up  the 
problem:  "No  matter  how  carefully  he  studies 
the  pre-sentence  reports,  the  defendant  be- 
fore him,  and  the  sentencing  alternatives 
open  to  him,  no  Judge  is  immune  from 
making  an  occasional — and  serious — mistake. 
Every  judge,  therefore,  either  because  of 
fxcessive  harshness  or  undue  leniency,  at 
.some  time  makes  an  Inadvertent  contribu- 
tion to  unjustified  disparity  in  sentencing." 
Regularized  opportunity  for  sentence  review 
would  offset  that  element  of  happenstance 
m  our  judicial  system. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Potter  Stewart  ex- 
pressed the  case  for  sentence  review  suc- 
cinctly when  he  declared,  "Justice  is  meas- 
ured in  many  ways,  but  to  a  convicted  crim- 
inal its  surest  measiu-e  lies  in  the  fairness  of 
the  sentence  he  receives." 


proud  to  serve  my  country.  So  don't  cry 
because  in  a  few  short  years  we  will  all  be 
together  again,  one  big  happy  family.  And 
remember  where  ever  you  go  and  what  ever 
you  three  do  I'll  always  be  with  you. 

I  remember  when  Dad  you  said,  that  there's 
no  reason  to  weep,  or  mourn  when  somebody 
who  loves  dies  because  he  or  she  goes  to  a 
better  place  If  you  three  can  remember  that 
I'd  feel  like  a  man.  I  would  feel  like  a  person 
who  really  had  a  purpose  in  life.  And  when 
you  think  of  me  remember  only  the  good 
times. 

All  my  love  and  God  Bless  you  Three, 

Bobby. 


LETTER     FROM     PFC,     ROBERT     E. 
MENTZER,  JR.,  KILLED  IN  ACTION 

Mr,  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  a  letter 
from  Pfc.  Robert  E.  Mentzer,  Jr..  to  his 
family.  Private  first  class  Mentzer  en- 
trusted the  letter  to  a  friend,  and  it  was 
only  to  be  given  to  his  family  in  the 
event  of  his  death.  Private  first  class 
Mentzer  served  in  the  1st  Battalion,  7th 
Marine  Regiment,  1st  Marine  Division. 
He  was  killed  in  action  in  Vietnam.  Pri- 
vate Mentzer's  pride  in  his  country  and 
the  patriotism  which  he  expressed  in  his 
letter  are  exemplary,  and  are  worthy  of 
the  attention  and  recognition  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Private  Mentzer's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

January  15,  1968, 

Hi  Family: 

Well  It's  a  sunny  day  today,  warm  and 
bright.  It's  hard  to  write  this  letter  but 
somewhere,  sometime  we  will  all  be  together 
again,  in  a  much  better  and  cleaner  world 
with  no  hate  or  wars  among  peoples.  But 
If  1  was  to  do  it  all  over  again  I  would  do 
the  same  things.  It's  the  way  I  am  and  I'm 


S,  1035— EMPLOYEE  PRIVACY  AND 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY  WITCH- 
CRAFT:   THE   LIE   DETECTOR 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Subcommittee  began  hearings  on 
S.  1035,  a  bill  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  employees  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government  and  to 
prohibit  unwarranted  governmental  in- 
vasions of  their  privacy. 

Mr.  John  Macy,  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  told  the  House 
today  what  he  tried  to  tell  the  Senate  for 
2  years,  that  there  is  no  need  for  this 
legislation;  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies can  protect  employees. 

As  this  body  overwhelmingly  indicated 
when  it  passed  S.  1035  by  a  vote  of  79  to 
4  on  September  13,  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  this  bill,  not  next  year,  but 
today.  Many  injustices  will  remain  even 
after  this  measure  is  enacted,  but  we 
should  start  by  ending  the  specific  prac- 
tices prohibited  in  S.  1035. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  protect  the  liberties  of  these 
American  citizens  from  tlie  tyrannies  of 
the  executive  branch.  Membeis  of  the 
Senate  fulfilled  their  responsibility  with- 
out yielding  to  the  blandishments  of  the 
administration  and  the  sometimes  illegal 
lobbying  of  representatives  of  individual 
agencies. 

We  can  only  hope  now  that  Members 
of  the  other  body  will  see  that  there  is 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  S.  1035  before 
Congress  adjourns. 

One  section  of  that  bill  makes  it  illegal 
to  require  or  request,  or  attempt  to  re- 
quire or  request,  any  civilian  employee 
or  any  person  applying  for  employment 
in  the  executive  branch  "to  take  any 
polygraph  test  designed  to  elicit  from 
htm  information  concerning  his  per- 
sonal relationship  with  any  j^erson  con- 
nected with  him  by  blood  or  marriage, 
or  concerning  his  religious  beliefs  or 
practices,  or  concerning  his  attitude  or 
conduct  with  respect  to  sexual  matters," 
The  Senate  amended  this  to  make  cer- 
tain exceptions  for  the  two  security 
agencies. 

Last  November.  I  explained  the  neces- 
sity for  such  a  law  in  comments  before 
the  Green-sboro,  N.C.,  Bar  Association. 
In  view  of  Mr.  Macy's  testimony  before 
the  House  today  on  this  subject,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Twentieth  Centvry   Witchcraft;   The 
Lie  Detector 

(Address  by  U.S.  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
before  the  Greensboro,  N.C.,  Bar  Associa- 
tion, November  16,  1967) 
I   want  to  discuss  with   you  tonight  the 
constitutionality    of    the    Federal    Govern- 
ment's use  of  the  polygraph  on  American 
citizens. 

Throughout  human  history,  from  the  dawn 
ui  civilization,  men  have  sought  to  distin- 
guish the  real  from  the  unreal,  fact  from 
fiction,  truth  from  lies.  As  Cicero  wrote  "Our 
minds  possess  by  nature  an  insatiable  desire 
to  know  the  truth." 

It  is  to  this  end  that  men  and  societies 
have  applied  vast  resources  of  Intellect  and 
strength  to  developing  institutions  and  de- 
vices for  divining  the  truth. 

As  lawyers,  we  are  well  aware  of  the  an- 
cient function  of  the  jury  to  find  the  facts, 
to  distinguish  truth  from  untruth.  And  we 
know  the  dangers  to  a  client's  liberty  of 
false  evidence.  We  have  seen  the  dally  In- 
vention of  new  ingenious  scientific  and  lab- 
oratory methods  of  Judicial  proof.  So  we  are 
familiar  with  the  laws  of  probability. 

As  citizens  and  as  members  of  a  profes- 
sion which  has  a  duty  and  obligation  to  pur- 
sue the  truth  and  to  facilitate  other  men's 
search  for  It,  we  have  a  special  interest  in 
some  of  the  ways  Federal  officials  seek  truth. 

The  poet  Keats  said; 
"Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty. 
That  is  all — 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know." 

But  man's  search  for  truth  Is  not  always 
beautiful.  In  some  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  elsewhere,  man's  desire 
to  know  all  the  truth  from  employees  and 
applicants  can  be  downright  ugly. 

I  want  to  read  you  some  typical  complaints 
from  law-abiding  Americans  who  have  en- 
countered this  device. 

Received  from  an  applicant  at  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency: 

"When  I  graduated  from  college  In  1065. 
I  applied  at  National  Security  Agency.  I 
went  to  2  days  of  testing,  which  apparently 
I  passed  because  the  Interviewer  seemed 
pleased  and  he  told  me  that  they  could  al- 
ways find  a  place  for  someone  with  my  type 
of  degree. 

"About  one  month  later,  I  reported  lor  a 
polygraph  test  at  an  office  on  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue In  the  District  or  just  over  the  District 
line  in  Maryland.  I  talked  with  the  polygraph 
operator,  a  young  man  around  25  years  of 
age.  He  explained  how  the  machine  worked, 
etc.  He  ran  through  some  of  the  questions 
before  he  attached  the  wires  to  me.  Some  of 
the  questions  I  can  remember  are — 

"  When  was  the  first  time  you  had  sexual 
relations  with  a  woman?' 

■  'How  many  times  have  you  had  sexual 
Intercourse?' 

"  'Have  you  ever  engaged  in  homosexual 
activities?' 

"  'Have  you  ever  engaged  in  sexual  activi- 
ties with  an  animal?' 

■'  When  was  the  first  time  you  had  inter- 
course with  your  wife?" 

■  'Did  you  have  Intercourse  with  her  be- 
fore you  were  married?  How  many  times?" 

■'He  also  asked  questions  about  my  par- 
ents. Communist  activities,  etc  I  remember 
that  I  thought  this  thing  was  pretty  out- 
rageous, but  the  operator  assured  me  that 
he  asked  everybody  the  same  questions  and 
he  has  heard  all  the  answers  before.  It  Just 
didn't  mean  a  thing  to  him.  I  wondered  how 
he  could  ever  get  away  with  asking  a  girl 
those  kind  of  questions. 

"When  I  was  finished,  I  felt  as  though  I 
had  been  In  a  15  round  championship  boxing 
match.  I  felt  exhausted.  I  made  up  my  mind 
then  and  there  that  I  wouldn't  take  the  job 
even  If  they  wanted  me  to  take  It.  Also,  I 
concluded  that  I  would  never  again  apply  for 
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a  Job  with  the  Oovermnent,  especially  where 
they  make  you  take  one  of  these  tests." 
Received  from  a  Foreign  Service  Officer: 
"I  am  now  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  with 
the  State  Department  and  have  been  most 
favorably  Impressed  with  the  Department's 
security  measures. 

"However,  some  years  ago  I  was  considered 
for  employment  by  the  CIA  and  In  this  con- 
nection had  to  take  a  polygraph  test.  I  have 
never  experienced  a  more  humiliating  situa- 
tion, nor  one  which  so  totally  violated  both 
the  legal  and  moral  rights  of  the  individual. 
In  particular.  I  objected  to  the  manner  In 
which  the  person  administering  the  test  posed 
questions,  drew  subjective  Inferences  and  put 
my  own  moral  beliefs  up  for  Justification. 
Suffice  It  to  say  that  after  a  short  time  I 
was  not  a  'cooperative'  subject,  and  the  ad- 
ministrator said  he  couldn't  make  any  sense 
from  the  polyeraph  and  called  In  his  superior. 
the  'deputy  chief.' 

"The  deputy  chief  began  in  patronizing, 
reassuring  tones  to  convince  me  that  all  he 
wanted  '.vas  that  I  tell  the  truth.  I  then  made 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  I  had  gone  to 
a  Quaker  school  In  Philadelphia,  that  I  had 
been  brought  up  at  home  and  in  school  with 
certain  moral  beliefs  and  principles,  that  I 
had  come  to  Washington  from  my  Univer- 
sity at  the  Invitation  of  the  CIA  to  apply  for 
a  position,  not  to  have  my  .statements  of  a 
personal  and  serious  nature  questioned  not 
only  as  to  their  truth  but  by  implication  as 
to  their  correctness,  and  that  I  strongly 
objected  to  the  way  this  test  was  being 
administered. 

"The  deputy  chief  gave  me  a  wise  smile  and 
leaning  forward  said,  'Would  you  prefer  that 
we  used  the  thumb  screws?'! !)  I  was  shocked 
at  this  type  of  reasoning,  and  responded  that 
I  hardly  thought  It  was  a  question  of  either 
polygraph  or  the  thumb  scrcews. 

"This  incident  almost  ended  the  deep  de- 
sire I  had  for  service  in  the  .\merlcan  govern- 
ment, but  fortunately  I  turned  to  the  Foreign 
Service.  But  If  It  happened  to  me  It  must 
have  happened  and  be  happening  to  hundreds 
of  other  applicants  fcr  various  Federal 
positions." 

Received  frorn  the  wife  of  an  applicant  at 
General  Services  Administration: 

Her  husband  applied  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  fcr  a  position  as  Operat- 
ing Engineer.  General  Services  Administra- 
tion advised  him  that  there  was  such  a  posi- 
tion open  in  the  Public  Building  Services  of 
the  National  Security  Agency  at  Fort  Meade. 
Maryland.  During  an  interview  at  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  he  was  advised  that 
the  position  required  security  clearance  and 
was  called  upon  to  furnish  normal  security 
type  information  about  himself.  He  provided 
all   papers  and   Information  required. 

Her  husband  was  then  directed  to  report 
to  the  National  Security  Agency  for  a  poly- 
graph test. 

Many  questions  were  asked  of  him  before 
the  polygraph  was  applied.  The  questions 
were  of  such  a  nature  that  he  became  angry. 
Incised  and  emotionally  upset.  He  was  in  this 
state  when  the  polygraph  was  actually  ap- 
plied. 

None  of  the  questions  asked  were  concerned 
with  his  loyalty  to  the  United  States,  his 
religious  beliefs  or  political  amiiation.  A 
number  of  questions  asked  pertained  to  his 

sex  habits.  Mr  told  his  wife  following 

the  test  that  he  felt  too  humiliated  and  so 
degraded  by  the  questions  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  placed  by  the  operator  that 
he  didn't  care  whether  or  not  he  secured  the 
position  He  told  his  wife  that  i£  truth  in 
answering  the  questions  was  the  criteria  he 
was  fully  confident  he  did  pass  the  test.  The 
polygraph  operator  told  him  at  the  time  of 
testing  that  he.  the  operator,  would  deter- 
mine the  outcome  of  the  test. 

In  an  attempt  to  be  100 ^c  sure  that  an  ap- 
plicant or  employee  is  not  lying,  officials  of 
some  agencies   strap    him    to   a   lie-detector 


machine — a  polygraph.  They  hook  up  wires 
and  tubes  to  him  which  are  supposed  to 
register  his  respiration,  blood  pressure  and 
pulse  rate.  Electrodes  are  attached  to  his 
hand  to  measure  the  galvanic  skin  re- 
sponse'—the  flow  of  electric  current  across 
his  skin  as  sweating  increases.  When  the  sub- 
ject Is  asked  a  series  of  questions,  his  physio- 
logical responses  are  recorded  on  a  moving 
sheet  of  graph  paper  by  three  pens.  This  ex- 
plains the  name  of  this  instrument,  since 
"polygraph"  was  the  Greek  word  for  "many 
writings." 

USE  OF  POLVGRAPHS  INCREASING 

This  is  no  minor  problem,  for  the  use  of 
the  polygraph  is  increasing.  From  an  Investi- 
gative tool  in  law  enforcement  work,  its  use 
has  been  extended  for  other  purposes  Into 
private  and  public  employment.  Although  It 
was  developed  in  1921.  only  in  the  last  15 
years  have  employers  come  to  rely  on  the 
polygraph  to  test  the  honesty  of  employees 
already  on  the  payroll.  When  labor  uni(>ns 
began  complaining  that  a  man's  failure  to 
pass  a  polygraph  was  not  a  just  cause  for  dis- 
missal, many  employers  began  using  poly- 
graphs to  screen  applicants  instead,  on  the 
ground  that  these  people  had  no  way  of  chal- 
lenging the  Instrument  or  the  findings. 

A.ccordlng  to  a  recent  estimate,  approxi- 
mately 3,000  polygraph  operators  are  giving 
between  two  hundred  thousand  (200,000) 
and  three  hundred  thousand  (300,000)  tests 
yearly  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  Federal  Government  alone,  a  House 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  John  Moss,  found 
that  19  agencies  gave  19.000  Ue-detector  tests 
in  1963.  These  figures  did  not  Include  around 
9.000  tests  administered  by  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  and  the  National  Securtly 
Agency. 

Proponents  of  polygraphs  Justify  their  use 
because  of  some  findings  and  assumptions 
that:  lying  leads  to  conflict:  conflict  causes 
fear  and  anxiety:  this  emotional  and  ment-al 
state  causes  physical  changes  that  can  be 
accurately  recorded  and  measured  by  the 
polygraph;  and  the  operator  by  studying 
these  reactions,  can  tell  whether  the  subject 
is  being  deceptive  or  truthful. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is,  as  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee  recently 
reported: 

"There  Is  no  'lie  detector,'  neither  machine 
nor  human.  People  have  been  deceived  by  a 
myth  that  a  metal  box  can  detect  truth  or 
falsehood." 

NORTH    CAROLINA    RULING 

The  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina  In 
State  V.  Foye,  254  N.  C.  704  (1961)  listed  a 
number  of  reasons  for  failure  of  the  courts  In 
this  country  to  accept  lie-detector  evidence 
as  a  reliable  and  accurate  means  of  ascer- 
taining truth  or  deception.  It  found  these 
were  overwhelming  obstacles  to  acceptance 
of  the  polygraph,  the  court  said,  "notwith- 
standing its  recognized  utility  In  the  fleld 
of  discovery  and  investigation  for  uncover- 
ing clues  and  obtaining  confessions." 

In  an  article  in  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation Journal  several  years  ago,  Professors 
Inbau  and  Reid  defended  the  use  of  the 
polygraph.  They  frankly  admitted,  however, 
that  only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  individ- 
uals who  hold  themselves  out  as  examiners 
possess  the  training  and  skill  required  for 
competency  in  this  fleld. 

The  attempt  to  transfer  this  investigative 
aid  of  law  enforcement  to  the  field  of  job 
suitability  screening  raises  serlotis  due  proc- 
ess questions. 

In  standard  criminal  Investigation,  the 
polygraph  examiner  sets  up  a  control  ques- 
tion, in  which  he  measures  the  subject's 
"guilt"  response  to  a  pecadlllo,  usually  from 
childhood.  This  establishes  a  level  of  sus- 
ceptibility against  which  can  be  measured 
the  subject's  response  to  the  question  at 
issue,  which  Is  the  commission  of  a  specific 


crime.  In  Job  suitability  screening,  there  is 
no  question  at  issue.  All  the  questions  are 
control  questitms  and.  ilius.  the  examiner  i.-; 
measuring  general  sensitivity  rather  than 
specific  guilt. 

This  Is  one  reason  the  polygraph  Is  an  in- 
appropriate tool  for  general  suitability  ap- 
praisal. Job  applicants  who  fall  the  polygraph 
test  may  not  be  more  "guilty"  than  those  who 
p;i£s.  but  only  niore  sensitive.  "Nervous"  re- 
sponses are  more  likely  to  be  given  by  sensi- 
tive introspective,  vigorou.sly  honest  persons. 
There  is  no  correlation  between  these  person- 
ality traits  and  the  probability  that  the  ap- 
plicant might  Ije  corruptive.  Some  unreliable 
applicants  might  also  give  a  'nervous"  re- 
sponse, others  nor. 

The  whole  process  smacks  of  twentieth  cen- 
tury witchcraft.  Does  the  flesh  of  the  appli- 
cant burn  when  a  hot  Iron  is  applied  to  it? 
When  tightly  bound  and  thrown  into  a  pond, 
does  the  applicant  sink  or  iloat?  When 
strapped  In  a  chair  with  electrodes  and  other 
gadgets  attached,  does  the  rate  of  respira- 
tion and  blood  pressure  of  the  applirant  rise? 
Does  the  salt  of  his  pores  induce  increa-sed 
electrical  conductivity?  Are  we  reduced  to 
alchemy  as  a  technlciue  of  screening  appli- 
cants for  highly  sensitive  positions  in  the 
Federal  bureaucracy? 

The  burden  of  proof  should  be  on  those 
who  assert  the  efficacy  of  polygraph  in  pre- 
dicting the  behavior  of  prospective  govern- 
ment employees. 

There  have  been  practically  no  efforts  to 
compile  this  proof.  Congressional  hearings 
and  reports  ;\s  well  as  the  professional  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  show  that  there  are 
neither  statistics  nor  facts  to  prove  the  value 
of  the  polygraph  in  personnel  work. 

Nevertheless,  even  more  sophisticated  de- 
vices are  being  planned.  For  Instance,  we  re- 
cently discovered  that  under  government  re- 
search contract,  primarily  through  the  De- 
fense Department  funds,  private  companies 
have  developed  a  lie  detector  in  the  form  of 
an  innocent  looking  office  chair— "a  wiggle 
seat."  This,  of  course,  is  to  get  aorund  all  of 
those  opponents  who  say  an  applicant's  body 
and  mind  react  when  all  those  electrodes  are 
attached  to  him. 

An  article  in  the  Science  News  Letter  de- 
scribes this  device:  "When  an  individual  Is 
seated  in  the  chair,  the  forces  exerted  by  the 
pumping  action  of  his  heart  are  sensed, 
changed  from  mechanical  to  electrical  energy, 
then  broadcast  to  remote  recording  instru- 
ments. An  Individual  weighing  less  than  140 
pounds  will  not  generate  u  .-atisf.ictory  signal. 
Since  the  chair  so  closely  resembles  an  ordi- 
nary chair,  the  heart  data  can  be  obtained 
without  the  conscious  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject." 

A  commercial  brochure  on  the  chair  pro- 
claims: -Nothing  intrudes  on  the  serenity  of 
the  setting.  The  patient  does  not  see,  much 
less  wear'  an  electrode— straps  and  wires  are 
prominent  only  by  their  absence.  He  or  she 
remains  fully  clothed  throughout  the  brief 
examination.  .  Mere  hand  contact  with 
the  arm  electrodes  is  sufficient  to  obtain  a 
good  record.  .  .  A  microphone  in  the  dorsal 
position  senses  vibro-  and  phono-cardlo- 
graphic  information." 

While  the  medical  uses  of  such  Instruments 
can  be  of  great  value,  their  potential  for 
denial  of  basic  rights  to  unsuspecting  appli- 
cants and  employees  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Legislatures  in  six  states  and  several  cltv 
councils  have  already  outlawed  lie  detectors 
In  the  employment  relations:  in  some  in- 
stances, unions  have  forced  their  elimination 
through  collective  bargaining. 

FBI  Director  Hoover,  fortunately  for  our 
security,  does  not  use  them  for  "personnel 
work. 

The  Warren  Commission  report  stated: 
".  .  .  In  evaluating  the  polygraph,  due  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  a 
physiological  response  may  be  caused  by  fac- 
tors other  than  deception,  such  as  fear,  anx- 
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lety,  neurosis,  dislike  and  other  emotions. 
There  arc  no  valid  statistics  as  to  the  re- 
liability of  the  polygraph.  .  .   ." 

Why  then,  do  administrators  have  such 
blind  faith  in  these  devices?  In  my  opinion. 
It  is  directly  related  to  the  role  of  science 
and  technology  In  our  society — to  the  cult  of 
■  the  expert  "  There  is  an  increasing  belief 
that  anything  scientific  must  be  more  re- 
liable and  rational  than  the  judgment  of 
men.  Unfortunately,  this  is  true  not  only  of 
officials  who  favor  the  lie-detector  machine, 
it  is  also  true  of  the  average  person  who  is 
subjected  to  it.  Officials  have  admitted  that 
its  greatest  use  Is  in  scaring  the  individual 
into  admitting  his  transgressions. 

There  is  a  growing  belief  that  the  machine 
can  bridge  that  credibility  gap  which  must 
exist  wherever  fallible  men  choose  between 
truth  and  untruth. 

But  I  submit  that  this  gap  is  a  risk  which 
must  be  taken  in  a  free  society.  We  cannot 
afford  to  dismiss  the  hunian  element  in  deci- 
sion-making where  basic  liberties  are  at 
stake 

There  are  workable  alternatives  to  lie  de- 
tectors. At  the  disposal  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  a  great  investigative  apparatus  fur 
checking  references,  background  and  quali- 
fication of  applicants.  Vast  sums  are  spent 
training  personnel  .specialists  how  to  evaluate 
an  individual's  understanding  of  his  role  in 
an  organization  or  agency. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  second  point  I 
want  to  make  about  the  polygraphs 

Even  if  they  could  be  proved  100  :  reliable 
and  valid,  there  is  no  necessity  for  these  In- 
iringements  of  freedom  and  invasions  of 
privacy;  but  even  if  there  were  a  necessity 
for  them,  I  believe  every  citizen  should 
answer  with  William  Pitt: 

"Nece.sslty  is  the  plea  for  every  infringe- 
ment of  human  liberty.  It  Is  the  argument  of 
tyrants;  it  is  the  creed  of  slaves." 

Why  should  an  applicant  or  employee  have 
to  describe  his  religious  beliefs  and  practices? 
As  long  as  his  record  shows  that  his  conduct 
is  socially  and  legally  acceptable,  why  should 
lie  ha\e  to  tell  a  prospective  Federal  employer 
.ibout  Ills  sexual  attitudes  and  conduct:  or 
whether  he  loved  his  mother;  or  whether  he 
lights  v/lth  his  wife? 

Is  there  not  a  part  of  his  personality,  ol 
las  private  life,  whlrh  can  and  should  be 
immune  from  governmental  trespass? 

By  questionable  means,  we  are  perhaps 
.-eeking  trutliful  answers  to  questions  v.'hlch 
should  not  be  a.':ked.  I  think  we  should  ask 
ourselves  v.-hether,  by  sanctioning  '..hese  pri- 
vacy in\aEions.  we  are  not  trlRIing  with  the 
4reat  constitutional  truths  v;hich  b'attress 
our  society.  I  believe  we  are. 

Regrettably,  ii  would  appear  that  we  have 
come  far  from  the  nature  of  the  truths  which 
we  once  thought  important;  but  in  the  case 
of  the  polygraph,  we  have  come  not  very  far 
at  all  from  the  aiicient  methods  of  seeking 
the  truth.  It  is  not  too  far  from  the  ancient 
trial  of  ordeal  by  fire  or  water  to  the  concept 
of  the  "wigsle  seat."  Nor  is  there  much  differ- 
ence between  the  polygraph  and  the  old  de- 
ception test  used  by  the  Indians.  They 
thought  that  fear  inhibited  the  secretion  of 
saliva.  To  test  his  credibility,  an  accused  was 
given  rice  to  chew.  If  he  could  spit  it  out  he 
was  considered  innocent;  but  if  it  stuck  to 
ills  gums  lie  was  judged  guilty. 

What  do  polygraph  techniques  do  to  the 
concepts  underlying  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Amendments?  To  t'ae  principles  that  there 
shall  be  no  search  and  seizure  without  war- 
rant, and  that  no  man  should  be  compelled 
to  incrimm.ite  himself?  Is  there  anything 
more  destructive  to  our  system  of  govern- 
ment than  attempting  to  seize  a  man's  inner- 
most thoughts:  compelling  .him  to  confess  his 
beliefs,  his  religi'jus  practices,  his  every  sin: 
requiring  him  to  bare  his  soul  to  a  machine 
in  order  to  hold  a  Job? 

Hardened  criminals  are  safeguarded  in  this 
area  of  the  law.  yet  an  applicant  for  Federal 
employment  is  not. 


In  the  employment  process,  however,  It  is 
to  the  First  Amendment  that  this  twentieth 
century  witchcraft  does  the  most  violence. 
That  Amendment  guarantees  a  citizen  free- 
dom from  interference  with  his  freedom  of 
expression  In  his  thoughts  and  beliefs.  And 
It  includes  not  only  his  right  to  express  them 
but  his  right  to  keep  silent  about  Uiem.  This 
is  a  crucial  issue  in  a  free  society. 

To  condition  a  citizen's  employment  and 
his  future  Job  prospects  on  his  submission  to 
the  pumping  of  his  mind,  his  thoughts,  and 
beliefs  about  personal  matters  unrelated  to 
his  duties,  is  to  exercise  a  form  of  tyranny 
and  control  over  his  mind  which  is  alien  to 
a  society  of  free  men  It  is  to  lorce  conform- 
ity of  his  thought,  speech  and  action  to  what- 
ever subjective  standards  for  conduct  and 
thought  might  be  held  by  a  polygraph  oper- 
ator, or  his  company,  or  an  agency  official. 
It  is  to  weaken  the  fabric  of  our  entire 
society. 

I  submit  that  the  Constitution  can  and 
does  protect  us  from  such  incursions  on  our 
liberties. 

EMPLOYMENT  AS  A  PRIVILEGE 

To  say  that  employment  is  a  privilege  Is  to 
avoid  the  issue.  Fcr,  as  the  Supreme  Court 
has  said,  it  does  not  matter  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  constitutional  right  to  employ- 
ment. The  means  and  procedures  employed 
by  government  should  not  be  arbitrary. 

CONSENT 

Nor  does  it  help  to  reply  that  a  person 
"consents"  to  such  an  invasion  of  his  liberty. 
Where  the  full  force  of  government  is  behind 
the  request,  where  he  knows  that  great  com- 
puter and  data  systems  of  government  will 
retain  forever  his  refusal  to  reply,  or  his  an- 
swers to  the  queries,  there  is  no  free  consent. 

CONFIDENTIALITY    OF    RECORDS 

Proponents  argue  that  the  records  are  con- 
fidential. It  is  no  secret  that  his  employ- 
ment records,  with  all  of  the  medical  and 
security  data,  follow  a  man  throughout  his 
career.  They  are  officially  transmitted  through 
the  subterranean  passages  of  our  complex 
bureaucracy. 

It  was  to  prevent  the  practice  of  such 
tyrannies  on  Federal  employees  that  I  In- 
troduced my  bill,  S.  1035. 

This  bill  is  premised  on  the  belief  that 
Just  because  he  goes  to  work  for  govern- 
ment, the  individual  does  not  surrender  his 
basic  rights  and  liberties  .is  a  citizen.  Nor 
does  he  surrender  his  right  to  a  proper  re- 
spect by  his  government  for  his  privacy  and 
other  rights.  S.  1035  is  designed  to  prohibit 
unwarranted  governmental  invasions  of  em- 
ployee privacy  and  Is  sponsored  by  55  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
it  was  approved  by  the  Senate  on  Septem- 
ber 13  by  a  vote  of  79  to  4. 

Section  (f)  of  S.  1035  makes  it  unlawful 
for  any  officer  of  any  Executive  department 
or  agency  to  require  or  request,  or  attempt 
to  require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee 
serving  in  the  department  or  agency,  or  any 
person  applying  for  employment  in  the  Exec- 
utive branch  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment "to  take  any  polygraph  test  designed  to 
elicit  from  him  information  concerning  his 
personal  relationship  with  any  person  con- 
nected with  him  by  blood  or  marriage,  or 
concerning  his  rellglotis  beliefs  or  practices. 
or  concerning  his  attitude  or  conduct  with 
respect  to  sexual  matters." 

This  measure  is  now  pending  in  a  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  Congressman  David  Henderson.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Congress  will  enact  it  promptly 

It  is  time  we  put  a  rein  on  the  Federal 
Government's  use  of  twentieth  century 
witchcraft  to  And  the  truth.  It  Is  time  the 
Federal  Government  was  told  what  truths  It 
should  be  seeking. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  three  editorials  in  support  of 


S.  1035,  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  Charleston,  S.C. 
News  &  Courier,  and  the  New  Orleans, 
La.,  Times  Picayune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  £c  Courier, 

June  2,  19681 

Civil  Servants'  Rights 

.As  citizens  of  a  free  country,  civil  service 
workers  have  a  right  to  freedom  from  harass- 
ment for  unofficial  reasons.  Wc  commend 
what  we  see  reported  as  a  "one-man  crusade" 
undertaken  by  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  (D-NC) 
against  illegal  and  immoral  pressures  on  fed- 
eral  workers. 

Sen.  Ervln  says  public  employes  are  asked 
embarrassing  questions  for  obscure  reasons 
and  plied  with  threats  for  failure  to  par- 
ticipate in  savings  bonds  drives,  community 
chest  fund  raisings  and  similar  undertakings. 

In  our  own  area  we  have  seen  the  check- 
off system  applied  to  soldiers,  sailors  and 
airmen  when  fund  campaigns  roll  around. 
Some  commands  seem  to  attack  the  fund 
raislne  problem  In  the  same  manner  as  gen- 
erals planning  a  campaign  against  an  enemy. 
Organization  Is  inevitable  If  a  campaign  is  to 
succeed,  we  do  not  doubt,  but  neither  brass 
hats  nor  bureaucrat^s  should  get  away  with 
orders  to  subordinates  on  how  much  to  give 
to   charity. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journsl,  May  15.  19681 
Even  Criminals  Havf.  Ii   Outer 

Although  Senator  .sam  Ervin's  "bill  of 
rights"  for  Government  employes,  designed 
to  protect  them  from  violations  of  the  rights 
and  privacy  f-njoyed  by  other  citizens  p.issed 
the  Senate  almost  eight  months  ago,  the 
House  shows  few  signs  of  taking  the  measure 
up. 

Now  there  might  be  some  excuse  for  this 
Hous»  inaction  if  offending  Federal  agencies, 
seeing  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  repre- 
sented by  the  North  Carolina  Democrat's 
bin,  had  begun  to  improve  those  personnel 
practices  the  measure  proposes  to  correct. 
However,  many  employes  plainly  still  are  at 
the  mercy  of  what  Senator  Ervln  terms 
callous  decisions  and  techniques. 

For  example,  the  bill  would  prohibit  the 
coercion  of  Pedpral  employes  in  U.S.  Pavings 
Bond  campaigns  and  charity  drives.  No  sooner 
had  the  Senate  passed  it  tlian  a  new  flood  of 
complaints  reached  the  Senate  Constitutional 
Rights  subcommittee  Irom  employes  and 
servicemen;  they  said  they  were  being  high- 
pressured  Into  bond-buying  and  charity 
contributions. 

The  bill  also  prohibits  requests  or  requlrc- 
ment.'-,  that  employes  back  the  nomination  or 
election  of  anyone  to  public  office  through 
personal  endeavor,  financial  contributions  or 
any  other  th:r.g  of  value.  No  sooner  had  it 
been  passed  than  there  was  a  new  crop  of 
complaints  from  employes  that  they  were 
being  Intimidated  by  superiors  to  buy  tickets 
to  political  dinners  and  similar  functions. 

-Also,  bureaucratic  snooping  in  the  form 
of  psychiatric  examinations,  questions  on 
employes'  sex  lives,  religious  beliefs  and  other 
personal  matters  unrelated  to  job  require- 
ments or  performance  is  connnuing. 

More  is  at  stake,  as  Senator  Ervln  observes, 
"than  a  correction  of  a  lew  Civil  Service 
practices  affecting  employe  rights."  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  law  will  govern  the  basic 
rights  of  almost  three  million  citizens  and 
their  families,  or  whether  they  must  continue 
to  depend  on  a  tangled,  conflicting  mass  of 
administrative  rules,  orders  nnd  or:-.l  policy 
decisions. 

Noting  that  at  present  Federal  employes 
get  fair  treatment  oniy  at  the  discretion  of 
supervisors.  President  Francis  Speth  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployes observes  that  "due  process  is  accorded 
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as  a  matter  of  right  to  criminals  whereas  It 
Is  not  so  accorded"  to  Federal  workers  When 
even  criminals  have  It  better,  the  Senate- 
passed  •bill  of  rights"  deserves  something 
more  than  a  House  committee  pigeonhole. 

(From    the   New   Orleans    (La.)    Tlmes-Plca- 
yune,  May  27.  19681 

"Bio  Brother"  in  Personal  Lives 

Agreement  by  the  House  Civil  Service  and 
Manpower  Subcommittee  to  open  hearings 
on  a  bill  passed  last  year  by  the  Senate  to 
eliminate  unwarranted  federal  meddling  into 
the  private  lives  of  government  employes  and 
job  applicants  la  welcome  news.  Less  so  Is  a 
report  of  proposed  legislation  that  allegedly 
would  require  '-big  brother"  clearances  for 
employes  of  private  firms  with  federal  con- 
tracts. 

Sen.  Sam  Ervln  (D-N.C  ),  sort  of  a  one-man 
crusader  In  the  field,  and  his  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights,  gathered  reams  of 
testimony  about  federal  Investigators'  snoop- 
ing Into  personal  matters  totally  irrelevant 
to  national  security  or  the  work  of  an  agency. 

Some  examples  cited  before  committeemen 
seem  to  betray  a  prurient  Interest  Into  the 
sex  life  -at  personnel  or  applicants,  while 
others  are-  downright  ridiculous.  One  ques- 
tion the  Air  Force  assertedly  poses  to  deter- 
mine If  some  of  its  unskilled  employes  might 
qualify  as  carpenters,  painters,  plumbers  or 
mechanics  Is:  "Who  Is  the  composer  of 
'Madam  Butterfly'?"'  Now  really! 

Then  there  were  reports  of  investigators' 
quizzing  secretarial  aspirants  on  whether 
they  believe  In  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
what  they  dream  about  and  things  even  more 
personal  and  embarrassing  One  prober  asked 
a  neighbor  of  a  man  seeking  a  federal  job 
how  the  applicant  treated  his  adopted  chil- 
dren and  It  turned  out  neither  the  neighbor 
nor  the  youngsters  knew  they  were  adopted. 

The  committeemen  heard  other  reports  of 
subtle  threats  that  the  personnel  files  would 
list  as  unpatriotic  those  (including  some  war 
veterans)  who  refused  to  Join  In  savings 
bond  drivers.  Seems  a  strong  "bill  of  rights" 
for  federal  employes — and  maybe  now  for 
workers  of  firms  under  government  con- 
tract— Is  needed  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the 
Individual  anc  right  of  privacy. 


I 


THE  WORLD  MAY  BE  JUST  A 
LITTLE  BIT  SAFER  TODAY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  r(5ad  to 
world  peace  is  not  a  six-lane  superhigh- 
way without  stop  lights  or  detours.  It  is 
a  torturous,  difficult  path,  with  many 
setbacks  and  roadblocks.  But  if  we  are 
to  achieve  world  peace  we  must  patient- 
ly overcome  every  obstacle,  and  we  must 
persist  in  our  course  despite  temporary 
setbacks.  At  the  same  time,  we  can  take 
renewed  inspiration  from  each  land- 
mark we  pass. 

Yesterday,  a  significant  landmark 
was  passed  on  the  road  to  peace.  The 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions gave  its  approval  to  the  Treaty  on 
Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

The  idea  of  nonproliferation  is  not  a 
perfect  solution  to  the  problem  of  nu- 
clear war.  But  this  is  not  a  perfect  world. 
and  people  and  nations  are  not  perfect. 
The  treaty  is  a  good  idea.  It  represents 
the  best  work  of  reasonable  men  of  good 
will.  It  is  a  step  toward  peace  in  a  world 
which  shakes  too  much  with  heavy  steps 
toward  war. 

President  Johnson  went  to  the  United 
Nations  yesterday  to  address  the  world 
body  after  the  favorable  vote  on  the 
treaty.  He  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
treaty,   which   he,   himself,   initiated   4 


years  ago,  and  noted  the  many  problems 
that  still  lie  before  us  in  the  quest  for 
peace. 

But  he  ended  on  an  appropriately  op- 
timistic note: 

My  fellow  citizens  of  the  world,  what  we 
have  achieved  here  today  few  men  would 
have  dared  to  even  hope  for  a  decade  ago. 

I  believe  we  can  all.  share  the  Presi- 
dent's feeling  of  achievement  and  hope. 


FIREARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  occasion  to  speak  in  the  past  few 
days  about  firearms  control  and  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Harold  W.  Glassen, 
president  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, held  a  press  conference.  In  the  in- 
terest of  fairness.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Glassen's  statements  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  They  do  not  re- 
quire comment;  they  stand  on  their  own. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Harold  W.  Glassen.  PRE^sroENT 
OF  THE  National  Rifle  Association 

I  am  Harold  W.  Glassen,  President  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association. 

Today,  we  are  witnessing  an  almost  unbe- 
lievable phenomenon  In  America. 

We  see  Americans  behaving  like  children, 
parroting  nonsense,  accepting  unproved 
theory  as  fact,  and  reacting  as  the  German 
people  did  In  the  1930's  as  the  Goebels 
propaganda  mill  drilled  lies  into  their  sub- 
consciousness and  dictated  their  every  move. 

We  are  witnessirg  the  strange  and  masoch- 
istic spectacle  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
normally  proud  and  level-headed  Americans 
begging  the  federal  government  to  take  from 
them  by  force  of  law  one  of  their  basic  civil 
rights,  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 

We  are  seeing  a  mass  attempt — a  syndi- 
cated attempt — to  deceive  the  American 
population  into  believing  it  should  abrogate 
the  Second  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

We  read  every  day.  in  edlorlals  and  edi- 
torially-slanted news  stories,  that  not  only 
do  Americans  not  have  the  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms,  but  that  they  should  be  ag- 
gressive in  demanding  that  Congress  strike 
down  this  right  forever.  We  read  it  until  we 
can't  see  straight. 

We  read  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
that  what  this  newspaper  calls  gun  control 
laws  have  the  editorial  backing  of  93  percent 
of  all  newspaper  circulation.  I  believe  this, 
for  that's  practically  all  I  see  splashed  across 
the  front  pages. 

We  read  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
page  demanding  that  the  American  people 
write  their  Congressman  in  support  of  such 
gun  laws — and  laying  out  a  form  letter  to 
guide  them  on  what  to  say. 

Well,  speaking  personally  and  for  sub- 
stantially all  of  our  one  million  members 
of  the  NRA,  I'm  getting  angry  at  this  treat- 
ment. I'm  sick  of  being  called  a  spokes- 
man for  what  the  press  calls  "nation's  most 
powerful  lobby"— a  "powerful  lobby"  that  is 
constantly  attacked  In  all  but  7  percent 
of  our  national  newspaper  circulation. 

Our  newspapers  today  are  embroiled  in  a 
struggle  in  which  they  contend  that  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  should 
not  be  infringed.  They  are  involved  In  a  dis- 
pute with  the  Courts  concerning  the  report- 
ing of  court  trials,  and  whether  such  report- 
ing may  have  an  effect  on  the  outcome  of 
such  trials. 

I  call  upon  these  newspapers,  who  are  de- 
fending their  civil  rights  under  the  Consti- 
tution, to  give  fair  treatment  in  reporting 


our  struggle  to  protect  the  civil  rights  of  all 
Americans  under  the  Constitution. 

I  want  the  American  people  to  know  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  this  gun  control 
story.  I  want  Congress  to  know  as  it  makes 
the  final  decision  on  gun  control  legisla- 
tion that  there  are  millions  upon  millions 
of  American  hunters  and  sportsmen  and 
farmers  and  housewives  and  workers  and 
businessmen  who  do  not  want  their  rights 
trampled  and  thrown  aside.  I  want  them  to 
know  that  there  are  millions  of  Americans 
who  won't  stand  by  mutely  while  a  few  met- 
ropolitan newspapers  shove  an  undesirable 
and  restrictive  law  down  their  throats  and 
lay  the  groundwork  for  the  ultimate  move  t(. 
prohibit  completely  private  ownership  of 
arms  in  the  United  States. 

For  make  no  mistake  about  It — there  is 
a  step-by-step  move  afoot  to  accomplish  the 
ultimate  deprivation  of  the  American  right 
to  keep  and  bear  arms. 

We  were  told  five  years  ago  that  the  gun 
control  legislation  then  being  proposed  would 
not  Interfere  with  the  rights  of  sportsmen 
and  other  private  citizens  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  for  legitimate  pursuits. 

We  have  been  assured,  time  and  time  again 
by  those  In  high  places  that  legislation  to 
impose  restrictions  on  mail  order  sales  of 
firearms  was  the  final  objective,  and  tha- 
there  would  not  be  a  subsequent  attempt  to 
add  further  restrictions. 

We  have  been  told  that  there  was  no  in- 
tention to  propose  a  requirement  for  national 
registration  of  firearms. 

And  we  were  accused  of  misrepresentation 
when  we  warned  that  registration  was  a  pos- 
sibility, and  of  being  downright  irresponsible 
when  we  suggested  that  some  of  those  same 
people  in  high  places  were  considering  regis- 
tration of  firearms  seriously. 

We  were  told  that  the  recommendation  of 
the  President's  Crime  Commission  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  national  registration  would 
not  be  adopted.  Well,  who's  right  now? 

The  National  Rifle  Association  voiced  the 
suspicion  that  control  of  interstate  sales  of 
firearms  might  be  only  the  "first  step"  to- 
ward such  measures  as  registration.  And  we 
were  right. 

Several  bills  have  been  introduced  In  the 
last  few  days  to  accomplish  national  registra- 
tion of  firearms,  and  pressure  Is  being  ap- 
plied on  Congress  to  rush  this  measure 
through  to  completion.  This  is  the  "second 
step"  which  we  feared. 

Now.  today,  we  saw  the  "third  step"  insti- 
tuted in  the  form  of  a  bill  In  the  Senate  to 
require  a  license  for  the  purchase  or  owner- 
ship of  firearms. 

Do  we  have  to  say  more?  Do  we  have  any 
reason  to  believe  there  will  not  be  a  fourth 
and  final  step  in  what  appears  plainly  a  plan 
to  disarm  American  citizens?  Do  we  have  any 
reason  to  trust  those  who  have  assured  us 
that  their  alms  fell  short  of  this  mark? 

I  don't  think  so,  and  I  warn  the  American 
people  that  if  Congress  is  lured  into  accept- 
ing this  reassurance,  the  ultimate  is  Inevit- 
able, and  there  will  no  longer  be  private 
ownership  of  guns  In  the  near  future. 

The  pattern  is  clear.  Only  yesterday,  one 
of  the  most  militant  of  the  anti-gun  spokes- 
men, James  V.  Bennett,  President  of  the 
National  Council  for  a  Responsible  Firearms 
Policy,  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  and  called 
for  the  end  of  private  gun  ownership  in 
America. 

Mr.  Bennett  is  quoted  by  the  Associated 
Press  as  preferring  a  law  as  tight  as  that  In 
Japan,  where  all  firearms  are  denied  to  any- 
one except  law  enforcement  officials  and  a 
few  other  closely  screened  individuals. 

What  is  to  prevent  this  from  happening 
Where,  in  the  proposal  advanced  today  to 
require  licensing,  is  there  protection  for  the 
American  citizen's  right  to  possess  a  firearm 
Although  I  have  not  studied  the  language  o: 
the  proposal,  I  am  informed  that  it  Is  ?o 
vaguely  worded  that  the  standards  under 
which  licensing  would  operate  leave  much  to 
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the  discretion  of  their  administrators.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  wording  of  the 
stand.trds  is  not  .spelled  out  in  any  fashion 
that  would  be  .icceptable  to  me  or  vo  any 
other  sportsman. 

rhe  Nationai  Rifle  As.soolatlon  has  fought 
long  and  hard  lor  practic.il  and  sensible  gun 
i.iws  aimed  iii  the  right  direction — tow.ird 
\he  criminal,  the  Juvenile,  the  mental  misfit, 
the  dope  addict,  the  habitual  drunkard  NRA 
does  not  want  these  people  to  have  guns. 

But  we  would  not,  at  the  same  time,  deny 
the  right  to  those  who  do  not  fall  into  these 
L.ttegories.  and  we  would  <?learly  define  these 
categories  so  as   to  include  only   those   who 

tiould   be   included.   We  would   protect   the 

lights  of  millions  of  Americans  who  are  per- 

H'Ctly  capable  of  ufing  a  gun  safely,  and  who 

i>refer  to  exercise  iheir  right  to  own  one. 

If  those  who  support  registration  .md  11- 

.nsing  for  all  firearms  also  believed  in  those 
lights   they  would   aim  their  restrictions  in 

he  direction  of  misuse  of  firearms,  and  not 

ike    the    'shotgun"    approach    to    complete 

.rohibition  for  all. 
We  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  peoples 

'.  other  nations  are  better  off  because  they 
.i.ue  extremely  restrictive  gun  laws  and,  in 

ime  cases,  absolute  prohibition  of  private 
,'un  ownership.  We  are  also  told  that  such 
:..ws  work,  and  dry  up  the  supplies  of  guns. 
We  deny  this,  and  maintain  that  only  leglti- 
:iiate  citizens  would  suffer  from  such  laws, 
.!id  that  criminals  would  pay  no  attention 
■o  them. 

.Scripps-Howard  recently  reported,  for  In- 
.  tance.  that  in  Great  Britain,  where  practical- 
!v  no  one  owns  a  gun,  an  amnesty  was  de- 
clared in  1961.  and  again  in  1965,  during 
•■■■iuch    those    who    possessed    gtms    illegally 

.TUld  turn  them  in  without  being  prosecuted. 
In  1961,  some  70.000  guns  were  turned  in: 
:our  years  later,  more  than  40.000  were  turned 
:n    That's  approximately   110.000  guns  held 

llegally  in  a  nation  which  prohibits  private 
,un  ownership,  except  under  certain  condi- 
'.ions! 
Once  again,  I  warn   the  American  people 

hat  that  is  where  we're  headed  if  the  laws 
!;  )W  in  Congress  should  pass.  Legitimate  gun 

-.vnership  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 

nlv  criminals  would  have  guns. 


i'OSTMASTER  GENERAL  W.  MAR- 
VIN WATSON'S  ELOQUENT  AD- 
DRESS AT  THE  NATIONAL  PRESS 
CLUB 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
alute  Mr.  W.  Marvin  Watson.  Postmast- 
!•  General  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
■loquent  address,  on  a  number  of  im- 
loi'tant  current  issues,  which  he  gave  at 
the  National  Press  Club  yesterday. 

While  Mr.  Watson's  cogent  remarks  are 
important  in  their  entirety,  I  am  es- 
Decially  heartened  by  the  section  which 
'teals  with  the  control  of  firearms. 

In  Mr.  Watson's  own  words: 
.    .   if  each   level   of  government   carries 
out  its  responsibilities,  the  problem  of  com- 
o.iting  crime  and  violence  will  be  much  di- 
minished. 

I  am  here  today  to  tell  you  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  intends  to  carry  out  its 
responsibility. 

In  accordance  with  otir  dtity,  I  have  con- 
'  luded  that  shipment  of  firearms  throtigh 
'  he  malls  under  existing  procedures  seriotisly 
interferes  with  enforcement  of  state  and  lo- 
■  al  laws  designed  to  control  firearms.  The 
national  interest  demands  that  activities  of 
'he  postal  service  shall  not  hinder  effective 
■enforcement  of  State  and  local  gun  control 
laws. 

Therefore,  I  have  today  issued  regulations 
;hat  all  firearms  shipped  through  the  malls 
'je  clearly  labeled  with  the  word:  "Fire- 
arms." 


If  the  shipment  Is  not  so  labeled  it  will 
not  be  accepted  in  the  malls. 

I  have  also  ordered  that  all  postmasters 
shall  not  make  delivery  of  any  firearms  with- 
out first  notifying  the  chief  law  enforcement 
official  of  the  community  that  delivery  of  a 
firearm  is  to  be  made. 

This  regulation  will  be  effective  immedi- 
ately. 

I  have  also  ordered  that  sawed-off  shot- 
guns and  short-barreled  rifles  be  barred  from 
the  mails  as  concealable  weapons.  This  means 
they  cannot  be  sent  through  the  mails  except 
to  authorized  recipients  such  as  military  of- 
ficers or  law  enforcement  agencies. 

In  this  way — though  we  are  not  restricting 
the  shipment  of  the  larger  weapons — we  are 
doing  what  we  can  under  the  law  to  assure 
that  they  do  not  flow  into  the  hands  of  ir- 
responsible persons 

This  will  enable  local  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities, in  those  many  states  and  local  jur- 
isdictions having  gim  control  laws,  to  take 
action  if  there  is  a  violation  of  their  laws. 

...  I  fully  realize  that  guns  do  not  kill  or 
threaten  .  .  .  men  do. 

I  fully  realize  that  neither  these  new  reg- 
ulations nor.  indeed;  any  laws  will  of  them- 
selves solve  the  problem  of  sick  minds  or 
violence  in  our  streets. 

But  it  is  a  beginning. 

I  applaud  the  Postiiia.ster  General  for 
taking  this  important  first  step,  for  it 
demonstrates  quite  clearly  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  is 
joining  the  legislative  branch  in  at- 
tempting to  effect  a  lespon.sible  firearms 
policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Watson's  entire  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Postmaster  General  W.  Marvin 

Watson,    at    the    National    Press    Club, 

Washington,  DC.  June  12.  1968 

One  of  the  most  serious  challenges  to  our 
democratic  process  is  the  growing  tide  of 
violence  threatening  every  American,  It  is  a 
violence  that  could  construct  a  Berlin  Wall 
of  fear  between  those  who  aspire  to  political 
office  and  the  American  people. 

Weapons  fired  from  the  darkness  of  sick 
minds  can  not  only  kill  an  individual  but  also 
destroy  our  hopes  of  making  this  nation  a 
finer,  freer  place  where  the  human  spirit  can 
flourish  and  all  men  reach  their  full  poten- 
tial. 

Each  of  us  must  do  what  he  can  to  reverse 
this   dangerous   and   frightening   trend. 

And  each  of  us  must  do  so  in  a  way  that 
will  not  compromise  or  modify  the  freedom 
we  now  enjoy. 

Last  February,  the  President  a-sked  the 
Congress  for  the  most  comprehensive  crime 
control  legislation  in  our  history — legislation 
that  would  strike  a  heavy  blow  against  crime 
while  at  the  same  tlrtie  maintaining  our 
tradition  of  local  control.  Again,  just  last 
month,  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Mansfield,  the 
President  said  that  ".  .  ,  the  key  to  effective 
crime  control  is  effective  law  enforcement — • 
at   the   local   level." 

Thus,  while  we  must  find  ways  of  dealing 
with  crime  and  with  the  instruments  of 
crime,  we  must  also  be  careful  not  to  en- 
danger otir  system  of  federalism — a  system 
based  on  divided  but  equal  responsibilities 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

Certainly,  if  each  level  of  government  car- 
ries out  its  responsibilities,  the  problem  of 
combating  crime  and  violence  will  be  much 
diminished. 

I  am  here  today  to  tell  you  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  intends  to  carry  out  Its 
responsibility. 

In  accordance  with  our  duty,  I  have  con- 


cluded that  shipment  of  firearms  through 
the  malls  under  existing  procedures  seriously 
interferes  with  enforcement  of  state  and 
local  laws  designed  to  control  firearms.  The 
national  interest  demands  that  activities  of 
the  postal  service  shall  not  hinder  effective 
enforcement  of  State  and  local  gun  control 
laws. 

Therefore,  I  have  today  Issued  regulations 
that  all  firearms  shipped  through  the  mails 
be  clearly  labeled  with  the  word:  "Firearms." 

If  the  shipment  is  not  so  labeled  It  will  not 
be  accepted  in  the  malls. 

I  have  also  ordered  that  all  postmasters 
shall  not  make  delivery  of  any  firearms  with- 
out first  notifying  the  chief  law  enforcement 
official  of  the  community  that  delivery  of  a 
firearm  is  to  be  made. 

This  regulation  will  be  effective  immedi- 
ately. 

I  have  also  ordered  that  sawed-off  shot- 
guns and  short-barreled  rifles  be  barred  from 
the  mails  as  concealable  weapons.  This 
means  they  cannot  be  sent  through  the  malls 
except  to  authorized  recipients  such  as  mili- 
tary officers  or  law  enforcement  agents. 

In  this  way — though  we  are  not  restricting 
the  shipment  of  the  larger  weapons — we  are 
doing  what  we  can  luider  the  law  to  assure 
that  they  do  not  flow  into  the  hands  of  ir- 
responsible persons. 

This  will  enable  local  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities, in  those  many  states  and  local 
jurisdictions  having  gun  control  laws,  to  take 
action  if  there  is  a  violation  of  their  laws. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  passage  of  arms 
is  also  accomplished  by  means  other  than 
government  mails.  Many  weapons  are  .sent 
through  private  express  carriers.  The  Post 
Office  Department  cannot  direct  these  prl- 
'.ate  businesses  to  follow  our  lead.  However, 
we  recognize  that  these  public  firms  are  as 
interested  in  the  good  of  this  country  as  any 
private  citizen. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  sent  the  following 
wire  to  these  businesses  and  transportation 
organizations  this  morning.  It  reads,  quote: 

"I  have  today  ordered  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  require  all  shippers  to  clearly 
identify  firearms  with  a  label.  Before  delivery 
of  such  a  package,  our  Postmasters  will 
notify  local  law  enforcement  officials  of  the 
name  of  the  recipient.  It  is  my  hope  that 
you  will  freely  join  with  us  in  this  endeavor. 
The  Post  Office  Department  stands  ready  to 
.assist  you  in  this  in  any  way  you  desire.  I 
personally  will  be  available  to  meet  with  your 
representatives."  Unquote 

I  fully  realize  that  guns  do  not  kill  or 
threaten  .  .  .  men  do. 

I  fully  realize  that  neither  these  new  regu- 
lations nor,  indeed,  any  laws  will  of  them- 
selves solve  the  problem  of  sick  minds  or 
violence  in  our  streets. 

But  it  is  a  beginning.  And  I  think  we  must 
recognize  that  this  step  plus  the  crime  pro- 
posals made  last  February  by  the  President 
are  part  of  a  broad  program — a  program  of 
housing,  education,  health  and  jobs  that  not 
only  treats  the  symptoms  of  tension  in  our 
society,  but  also  attacks  and  can  defeat  those 
causes. 

I  think  it  is  self-evident  that  a  society  in 
which  social  and  economic  justice  has  been 
achieved  is  a  society  that  will  produce  le.ss 
tension,  less  .sickness  and  less  violence,  All 
government  agencies  are  working  toward  that 
end.  This  is  particularly  applicable  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  which  is  the  largest 
civilian  employer  among  government 
agencies. 

I  take  particular  pride  In  my  association 
with  711,660  fellow  employees.  In  my  44  days 
in  office,  I  have  travelled  .some  15,000  miles 
and  seen  30  different  postal  facilities  and  I 
am  told  that  I  have  met  over  8.500  employees. 
Tills  was  done  for  two  purposes — first,  to  get 
to  know  the  system  and  those  who  make  it 
work:  and,  second,  to  search  out  ways  to  do 
the  lob  better  and  at  less  tost. 

I  think  both  alms  have  be«n  to  some  de- 
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gree  achieved.  Certainly  I  am  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  the  Post  Office  Is  an  often 
overlooked  cornerstone  of  democracy — an  or- 
ganization which  by  Its  dally  delivery  of 
mall  affects  every  home  and  every  business. 
And  I  am  convinced  that  our  people  are  doing 
a  good  Job  of  delivering  over  82  bilUon  pieces 
of  mall  this  year. 

But  I  am  equally  convinced  that  we  must 
give  them  further  assistance,  both  in  mod- 
ernization of  machinery  and  in  modemiza. 
tion  of  our  employee  programs.  This  is  par- 
ticularly import.»nt  in  the  Post  Office — for.  as 
the  largest  civili.in  department  of  govern- 
ment, everything  we  do  has  an  effect  on  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

Therefore.  I  have  pledged  myself  to  these 
fine  people  and  to  these  programs  for  a 
better  post  office.  Today.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  announce  a  new  Plan  of  Action  that 
will  enhance  our  goal  of  full  equality  of 
opportunity  for  all. 

Effective  today,  I  am  ordering  an  advanced 
program  to  aid  the  disadvantaged— and  thus 
aid  our  land  as  well.  This  is  not  a  hastily 
conceived  program  It  is  one  we  have  worked 
on  Intensively  during  my  six  and  one  half 
weeks  as  Postmaster  General. 

The  PJan  of  Action  is  designed  to  pinpoint 
responslbfUty  for  action  to  carry  out  the 
President's  program  and  my  own;  it  is  de- 
signed to  require  explanations  if  qualified 
minority  members  are  passed  over  for  em- 
ployment or  promotion;  It  is  designed  to  as- 
sure regular  and  detailed  reports  on  the 
status  of  equal  emplo^tnent  in  every  post 
office  and  postal  installation. 

It  is  direct  and  specific. 

It  is  a  Plan  of  Action  that  will  work. 

It  is  a  Plan  of  Action  which  keeps  the  Post 
OtRce  Department  in  the  forefront  of  aiding 
the  less  advantaged. 

I  hope  you  will  clearly  understand  that  we 
are  not  suddenly  creating  equality  or  social 
justice. 

Rather,  we  are  Improving  on  the  very  good 
program  we  already  have — a  program  which 
has  served  as  a  guidepost  for  many  other 
government  8.gencies. 

What  we  are  doing  now  Is  adding  to  this 
program  and  strengthening  it.  This  is  in 
keeping  with  our  postal  policies  which  date 
back  to  the  la.st  century. 

The  first  Negro  lady  postmaster  in  the 
Umted  States.  Miniaie  M.  Cox.  was  appointed 
back  in  1896  at  Indianola.  Mississippi.  Some 
years  later  when  elem.ents  of  that  city  at- 
tempted to  make  things  unpleasant.  Presi- 
dent Teddy  Roosevelt  shut  down  the  post 
office  until  her  safe  return  was  guaranteed. 

We  have  all  come  a  long  way  since  then, 
both  as  a  government  and  as  a  people. 

In  the  post  office,  we  guarantee  social  and 
economic  justice,  not  by  shutting  down  post 
offices,  but  by  opening  them  up  as  wide  as  we 
can. 

To  understand  what  we  have  done  and 
what  we  propose  to  do.  six  facts  are  neces- 
sary: 

first  /act.— we  are  the  largest  single  civil- 
ian employer  of  minority  group  workers  in 
the  world.  Our  workforce  includes  over  150.- 
000  minority  group  members,  mostly  Negroes, 
who  constitute  almost  22  per  cent  of  our 
total  employment. 

Second  fact. — we  employ  and  recruit  not 
on  the  basis  of  race  or  religion  or  color,  but 
ability. 

Third  fact. — our  minority  group  employees 
are  of  proven  high  quality.  Minority  group 
members  now  hold  the  Postmasterships  of 
the  three  largest  post  offices  in  the  United 
States — in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Los 
Angeles. 

Fourth  fact. — all  the  trends  in  minority 
group  employment  in  our  Department  are 
upward. 

In  virtually  every  major  city  In  America, 
our  percentage  of  minority  group  employ- 
ment exceeds  the  percentage  of  minority  peo- 
ple in  the  city's  population. 


Fifth  fact. — we  Insist  that  chose  who  con- 
tract with  the  Department  also  provide  equal 
employment  opportunity.  Our  contract  com- 
pliance program  is  sternly  enforced.  So  far. 
enforcement  of  regulations  requiring  con- 
tractors to  follow  equal  opportunity  Job  poli- 
cies has  resulted  in  the  hiring  of  13,000  mi- 
nority group  employees  In  many  fields  out- 
side the  Post  Office.  More  importantly,  it  has 
helped  break  down  long  standing  patterns  of 
discrimination  in  numerous  key  industries. 

Sixth  fact — we  are  now  starting  new  pro- 
grams to  search  out  talent  where  it  may  be 
hidden,  and  to  find  ways  of  telling  members 
of  minority  groups  that  they  are  wanted  and 
they  are  welcome  in  the  postal  service. 

One  of  the  finest  of  these  new  programs 
has  a  bureaucratic  name,  but  a  human 
intent. 

It  is  called  the  Concentrated  Employment 
Program. 

Translated  into  English  that  means  we 
are  testing  a  way  of  finding  postal  work  for 
the  so-called  hard-core  unemployable.  Right 
now  such  a  test  is  being  conducted  in  San 
Francisco  for  200  persons  recruited  from  the 
ghetto  areas. 

Another  project  along  this  line  will  begin 
sliortly  in  Oakland,  California,  and  others 
win  follow. 

Under  the  concentrated  employment  pro- 
gram, each  worker  receives  two  weeks  of  pre- 
appointment  orientation  with  a  small  sal- 
ary from  the  Labor  Department.  When  he 
begins  on-the-job  training  with  the  Postal 
Service,  the  appointee  must  attend  two  hours 
of  school  each  work  day  outside  working 
hours  for  a  maximum  period  of  one  year,  or 
earlier  if  he  passes  the  Civil  Service  exami- 
nation. 

We  are  also  providing  training  in  70  loca- 
tions for  veterans  ab<jut  to  be  discharged 
and  we  are  making  special  efforts  to  hire 
recent  service  veterans. 

In  addition,  our  summer  employment  pro- 
gram Is  aimed  primarily  at  young  people 
from  families  with  income  at  the  poverty 
level. 

Thus,  the  door  Is  open. 

We  should  be  proud  and  satisfied. 

And  to  a  large  degree  we  are. 

But  we  are  not  completely  satisfied. 

We  think  we  can  do  better. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  approved  this 
morning  our  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Plan  of  Action. 

The  Plan  has  one  basic  philosophy — that 
old  patterns  will  not  Just  fade  away.  They 
must  be  attacked. 

So  we  are  moving  forward  aggressively. 

Today,  I  am  Informing  every  postal  em- 
ployee tliat  no  discrimination  of  any  kind 
will  be  tolerated.  Together,  we  will  push 
hard,  both  where  we  have  already  broken 
through,  and  where  new  breakthroughs  are 
needed. 

Oiu-  new  plan  of  action — based  on  our 
philosophy  of  equality  for  all  people — trans- 
lates into  hard  hitting  programs  which  fight 
discrimination  and  strike  against  poverty. 

First,  I  have  designated  a  special  high  level 
task  force  to  survey  postal  installations  and 
assure  that  equal  opportunity  fully  and  truly 
exists  in  promotions  as  well  as  hiring.  These 
top  personnel  will  travel  over  the  nation  and 
will  effectively  assure  that  our  plans  become 
fact. 

Second.  I  am  intensifying  our  contract 
compliance  program.  We  are  hiring  23  addi- 
tional Contract  Compliance  Examiners  to 
make  sure  all  our  contractors  are  meeting 
the  requirements  of  President  Johnson's 
Executive  Order  on  contractor  employment. 

Third,  since  there  is  a  post  office  in  every 
city  and  almost  every  village,  town,  and  ham- 
let, it  is  our  responsibility  to  assure  that 
national  leadership  In  racial  justice  is  also 
brought  home  at  the  local  level. 

Therefore,  I  am  asking  all  our  postmasters 
to  contribute  their  influence  and  abilities 
to    improving    equal    opportunity    in    their 


communities.  I  am  also  encouraging  them  to 
aid  as  community  leaders  In  helping  to  elim- 
inate racial  or  cultural  bias  from  local  scho^i; 
systems  and  housing  arrangements. 

Postmasters  are  local  leaders.  Since  elimi- 
nation of  racial,  social,  and  economic  injus- 
tice Is  one  of  our  major  problems,  these  :ire 
the  areas  where  their  leadership  can  be  mf)ft 
helpful. 

Since  big  cities  crj-stalllze  this  problem  I 
have  designated  postmasters  of  all  4,859  flr.'-t- 
closs  post  offices  as  deputy  equal  employmeii- 
opportunlty  officers.  They  will  have  specla! 
responsibilities.  ;uid  they  will  report  dlrectl. 
to  our  Equal  Opportunity  division  ii, 
Washington. 

We  intend  to  take  full  advantage  of  our 
postmasters'  places  as  leaders  In  their  com- 
munities. As  a  Federal  Agency,  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  work  in  accordance  with  Prep- 
ident  Johnson's  policy  of  education,  Jobs  anu 
iiousing  for  all  people  without  regard  to  race 
or  any  other  irrelevant  consideration. 

Fourth,  I  have  issued  an  order  to  begin 
pre-supervLsory  training  on  a  large  scale  tJ 
all  candidates  who  are  eligible  for  promotion 
to  postal  supervLsors.  I  have  also  directed 
that  maximum  encouragement  be  given  to 
minority  group  employees  to  take  the  next 
nationwide  supervisory  promotion  examin.i- 
tlon.  This  will  be  given  in  the  fall,  and  ,i 
special  handbook  will  be  provided  for  all  wh 
wish  to  prepare  for  a  supervisory  exan. - 
Ination. 

I  ■will  require  all  post  offices  to  cooperate 
with  all  employee  organizations  or  commu- 
nity groups  who  are  willing  to  help  employee.'? 
prepare  for  the  supervisory  examination. 

In  the  same  vein,  post  offices  will  also  co- 
operate with  groups  preparing  Job  seeker^ 
for  the  civil  service  test  leading  to  posti: 
employment.  And  we  will  now  step  ud  i  iir 
efforts  to  recruit  In  the  neighborhood:; 
efforts  which  have  been  .successful  in  our  te.'^t 
programs. 

Finally,  we  will  take  a  number  of  detaileti 
and  quite  specific  .steps  to  make  our  Plai. 
of  Action  a  meaningful  weapon  in  the  war 
against  poverty  and  discrimination. 

This  war  is  perhaps  the  moot  challengl:.-: 
that  has  ever  faced  America.  I  intend  to  waKc 
it  with  intensified  effort. 

For  this  war  touches  the  very  essence  : 
America.  As  President  Johnson  said,  ■  \V' 
shall  either  find  the  means  to  open  employ- 
ment to  all  of  our  workers — to  find  decent 
housing  for  all  of  our  citizens — to  provide  . 
good  education  for  all  of  our  American  chil- 
dren—or we  shall  see  the  American  promijf 
spoiled  for  each  of  them." 

The  American  promise  has  for  200  year; 
served  as  a  light  pointing  the  way. 

Today  I  have  described  two  steps  to  protect 
that  promise  and  that  light. 

I  have  done  all  that  I  can  within  the  law 
to  support  local  and  State  law  enforcement 
agencies  In  their  effort  to  control  and  regu- 
late the  possession  of  firearms,  and  ban  cer- 
tain lethal  weapons  from  unrestricted  pas- 
sage through  the  mall.  I  hope  that  Congress 
acts  soon  on  effective  gun  control  legislation 
Meanwhile,  this  is  an  interim  measure  that 
I  believe  will  assist  in  achieving  that  goal. 

And  I  have  taken  a  number  of  major  steps 
to  assure  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
serves  the  nation,  not  only  as  an  effective 
channel  of  communication,  but  also  as  an 
Instrtmaent  erf  social  Justice. 

May  I  end  by  promising  to  you,  that  this 
great  Department  of  government  will  do 
everything  possible  to  serve  the  American 
people  and  advance  the  American  dream. 


June 
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SENATOR  GRUENING  RECEIVES 
HONORARY  DOCTOR  OF  HUMANI- 
TIES  DEGREE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  our 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  Alaska 


[Mr.  Gruening]  has  received  the  hon- 
orary' degree  of  doctor  of  humanities  from 
Wilmington  College  in  Ohio.  The  cita- 
tion  accompanying  the  degree  highlights 
some  of  the  contributions  he  has  made 
to  date  to  our  society,  correctly  affirming 
that  Ernest  mixes  successfully  the  wis- 
dom of  maturity  with  "the  boundless 
energy  of  youthful  idealism." 

Perhaps  more  than  any  previous  time 
In  our  Nation's  history  this  mixture  is 
needed  because  the  solutions  of  pre- 1960 
are  not  necessarily  those  for  today  and 
tomorrow. 

The  Wilmington  College  citation  ob- 
serves that  Ernest  Gruening  by  caring 
about  his  fellow  man  not  only  in  Alaska 
but  all  over  the  world  provides  proof  that 
"one  man's  impact  on  society  can  be  sig- 
nificant." Indeed,  he  is  "an  activist  un- 
willing to  bypass  the  challenges  of  a  rest- 
less .society"  who  "fights  for  equality  for 
all  Americans"  because  he  believes  "every 
person  has  the  right  to  quality  of  life." 

Tlie  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr.  Gruen- 
ing! is  honored  for  his  work  on  behalf 
of  the  humanities,  self-determination  in 
■Vietnam,  the  solving  of  the  population 
explosion,  and  for  being  a  "public  servant 
in  every  sense." 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  this  honor  accorded  our 
colleague  by  Wilmington  College,  a  pri- 
vate coeducational  college  of  liberal  arts 
established  in  1863  by  the  Society  of 
Friends.  The  president  of  the  college  is 
Dr.  James  M.  Read,  former  Deputy  U.N. 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  in  Ge- 
neva. The  college  is  nationally  known  for 
its  work-study  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  citation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Wilmington  College. 

Wilmington,  Ohio. 

ERNEST    GRUENING 

Ernest  Gruening  of  Alaska  brings  great 
credit  to  his  state  and  his  nation  and  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
he  serves. 

Son  of  a  distinguished  ophthalmologist 
and  otologist,  he  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  and  from  the  Harvard  Medical 
School.  Prom  there  he  moved  on  to  a  career 
as  newspaper  and  magazine  editor,  author, 
government  official,  Governor  of  Alaska  and 
•'general  practitioner"  In  the  public  service. 

Bom  February  6,  1887,  he  fills  the  pages  of 
his  life  with  the  humane  concern  for  his  fel- 
low man  which  has  brought  him  respect  and 
honor  from  the  Government  of  Mexico  and 
such  distinguished  Americans  as  John  F. 
Kennedy,  who  observed  that  "his  keen  mind 
and  vast  knowledge  of  Alaskan  and  Interna- 
tional affairs  are  greatly  needed  In  the  United 
States   Senate". 

.\n  activist  unwilling  to  bypass  the  chal- 
lenges of  a  restless  society,  he  fights  for 
equality  for  all  Americana.  Believing  that 
every  person  has  the  right  to  quality  of  life, 
he  has  focused  worldwide  attention  on  the 
problems  of  an  exploding  population. 

Aware  that  others  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination,  as  history  teaches,  he  raised 
his  voice  In  opposition  to  the  conflict  In  'Viet 
Nam  before  most  citizens  were  aware  of  the 
nuancee  of  that  struggle. 

Strengthened  by  his  own  knowledge  of  the 


\alue  of  the  humanities,  he  pioneered  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  legislation  for 
the  creation  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Humanities  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities. 

Public  servant  in  every  sense,  he  mixes 
successfully  the  wisdom  of  maturity  with 
tlie  boundless  energy  of  youthful  idealism. 

A  coiiscience  for  mankind,  he  exemplifies 
the  good  of  mankind,  providing  proof  that, 
by  caring,  one  man's  impact  on  society  can 
be  significant. 

Wilmington  College  Is  happy  to  confer 
upon  Senator  Gruening  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor   of  Humanities. 

Office  of  the  President, 

JPNE  9,   1968. 
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COST  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA FOR  POOR  PEOPLES  CAM- 
PAIGN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
imder  date  of  June  11  by  Mr.  D.  P.  Her- 
man. Budget  Office.  District  of  Columbia, 
containing  an  estimate  of  the  cost  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  through  June  1.  196G 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordei'ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Government   of  the  District   of 
columbm.  exectjtive  office, 

Washington,  D.C..  June  11.1968. 
Hon  Robert  C.  Btrd, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Byrd:   The  estimated  costs 
to   the   District    of   Columbia   for   the   Poor 
People's  Campaign  thru  June  1.  1968,  Is  as 
follows : 


Agency  or  department 


General  Administration JlOO  $100 

Metropolitan  Wasnington 

Council  ot  Governments 1.217  1.217 

Corporation  Counsel  $183  3,161  3.344 

Metropolitan  Police.. 20.030  47,521  67.551 

Fire  Department 2.524  4.160  6.684 

District  of  ColumPia  Bail 

Agency 11 11 

Corrections 85  31  116 

Licenses  and  Inspections 62  275  337 

National  Park  Service,  Na- 
tional Capital  Region 5,091  6,984  12.075 

Public  Health 12,838  15,925  28,763 

Public  Welfare 109  505  614 

Highways  and  Traffic 526  1.599  2.125 

Motor  Vehicles 10  2  12 

Sanitary  Engineering 1.398  2.423  3,821 

Washington  Aqueduct  Divi- 
sion   112  475  587 

Grandtotal 42,979      '84.378        127,357 

I  This  IS  $584  greater  than  reported  earlier— $50  telephone 
(or  Police  Department,  $534  tor  pay  increases  for  National 
Park  Service  Police. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  pro-rate  the 
cost  of  the  Executive  Office  or  the  City  Coun- 
cil for  the  Poor  People's  Campaign. 

This  Is  the  second  report  relative  to  the 
cost  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign.  Similar 
reports  will  be  submitted  weekly  to  you. 
Further,  a  final  report  following  the  Pcwr 
People's  Campaign  will  be  prepared  for  you 
and  for  other  levels  of  authority. 

If  this  Office  can  say  or  do  more  concerning 
any  of  this  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

D.  P.  Herman. 
Budget  Officer,  D.C. 


CRIME    AND    THE    MARCH    ON 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
the  following  news  stories  in  the  Record: 

Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
June  n. 1968: 

An  article  entitled  "Student  A.ssocia- 
tion  Pledges  Support  for  June  19  Rally"; 

A  stoiT  entitled  "Riot  Cases  Appraisal: 
Judge  Cites  Lack  of  Fear'  ";  and 

An  editorial  entitled  "Judicial  Trav- 
esty." 

From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
June  12.  1968: 

An  article  entitled  "Poor  People  Claii- 
fy  Demands";  and 

A  story  entitled  "Sounds  of  Discontent 
Mount  at  Tent  City;  More  Leaving." 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  June  11,  1968) 

Student   Association   Pledges   Support   for 

June  19  Rally 

The  National  Student  Association  today 
called  for  a  "new  yotith  commitment"  to 
fight  poverty  in  America  and  pledged  massive 
support  for  the  Poor  People's  June  19  dem- 
onstration here,  predicting  that  "at  least 
25.000"  students  will  be  on  hand. 

The  statement  Issued  by  seven  student 
leaders  came  as  the  first  major  announce- 
ment of  support  for  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference's  climactic  one-day 
protest. 

With  only  eight  days  remaining,  SCLC  still 
was  struggling  to  maintain  cohesion  within 
the  Poor  People's  Campaign. 

Bayard  Rustln.  architect  of  the  1963 
March  on  Washington  and  a  leading  figure 
for  many  years  In  the  civil  rights  movement, 
stepped  down  as  national  ccwrdinator  of  the 
June  19  protest  late  last  week  in  a  dispute 
with  SCLC  over  policy  and  authority.  Sterling 
Tucker,  head  of  the  Washington  Urban 
League,  then  took  the  post,  conceding  he 
faced  enormous  problems  in  meeting  the 
march  date. 

telephone  campaign 

"We  support  the  Poor  People's  March  and 
urge  students  to  Join  the  mobilization  on 
Washington  on  June  19  .  .."  NSA's  state- 
ment said,  adding  that  a  marathon  telephone 
campaign  was  underway  to  turn  out  the 
students. 

The  statement  was  signed  by :  Sam  Brown, 
youth  coordinator  for  Sen.  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy; Ed'ward  Schwartz,  president  of  NSA; 
David  Bush,  chairman  of  Campus  "Voung 
Democrats:  Richard  Gilbert,  youth  campus 
campaign  staff  for  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey:  Robert  Harris,  youth  coordinator 
for  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller;  Mrs.  Susan 
Oliver,  a  staff  member  of  the  former  Kennedy 
Youth  Action  Committee,  and  Craig  Tregll- 
lus,  a  staff  member  of  the  Campus  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action. 

The  student  leaders  emphasized,  however, 
that  they  were  not  speaking  as  representa- 
tives of  the  presidential  candidates. 

More  than  100  names.  Identified  as  student 
body  presidents  of  various  colleges,  were  on 
the  statement  also. 

The  statement  said  members  of  the  na- 
tional group,  which  claims  a  membership  of 
2  million,  will  keep  their  collective  eye  on 
candidates  for  office  at  "every  level  of  govern- 
ment" this  summer  and  fall. 

STITDENT   PCWER 

Tliose  who  oppose  measures  to  alleviate 
poverty,  they  said,  will  "feel  the  full  brunt 
of  student  power  against  them  .  .  ." 
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The  NSA  statement  was  Issued  because 
the  statement  said,  of  widespread  Indifference 
to  proposals  of  the  President's  riot  commis- 
sion, because  of  "cries  for  law  and  order 
without  corresponding  demands  for  justice 
and  equality  within  our  cities,"  and  because 
of  the  assassinations  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  and  Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy. 

These  factors,  the  statement  added,  "have 
made  It  clear  to  us  that  efforts  to  achieve 
change  in  this  country  have  reached  a  crit- 
ical stage." 

The  Rev.  Ralph  E>avld  Abernathy  yesterday 
told  campaigners  in  Resurrection  City  that 
today  would  bring  an  announcement  of  new 
and  "more  meaningful"  plans  of  action. 

And  last  night  at  a  rally  at  the  Vermont 
Avenue  Baptist  Church.  Abernathy,  appear- 
ing more  tired  than  at  any  time  in  recent 
weeks,  said.  "We're  not  going  to  let  anyone 
run  us  out  of  Resurrection  City — we  are 
staying,  permit  or  no  permit."  . 

PERMrr  TO  irxpiBE 

The  federal  permit  permitting  SCLC  to 
occupy  the  campsite  along  the  Reflecting 
Pool — which  again  today  had  been  churned 
Into  a  vast  bog  by  the  rain — expires  June  16. 

Abernat^'  said  at  one  point  yesterday  that 
he  has  been  going  through  the  formality  of 
applying  for  an  extension. 

As  problems  of  leadership,  logistics  and  ob- 
jectives continued  to  plague  SCLC,  the  Rev. 
James  Bevel,  a  top  campaign  aide,  told  the 
group  of  500  to  600  at  the  rally,  "we've  got 
about  500  people  at  Resurrection  City.  .  .  ." 

This  was  the  lowest  population  estimate  yet 
to  come  from  au  SCLC  official.  Abernathy  yes- 
terday s.iid  vaguely  that  there  were  "more 
than  500"  In  the  campsite 

Highest  estimates  have  been  from  2.200  to 
2.400.  but  the  steady  battering  by  rain  and 
other  problems  have  steadily  reduced  the 
population. 

SCLC  has  refused  to  concede  that  the  cam- 
paign is  in  trouble.  "We  ain't  going  no  place 
on  the  16th."  Bevel  reiterated  last  night, 
"not  because  we're  mean  but  because  we 
can't  afford  to  leave  this  nation  in  the  hands 
of  some  sick  pathological  killers  .  .  .  We  can't 
let  them  make  sick  decisions  about  nothing." 

SIFT     CONTINUES 

Abernathy.  alluding  to  the  f>ermit  date  in 
response  to  a  question  said.  "I  am  sure  this 
country  would  not  seek  to  run  out  poor  peo- 
ple. It  would  only  infuriate  those  forces  that 
would  take  to  violence.  .  .  ." 

The  ethnic  factionalism  that  has  been  a 
consistent  problem  also  continues  in  evi- 
dence. 

Rudolf o  Corky  Gonzales,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Mexican-American  group — which  still 
has  not  moved  into  the  campsite — said  yes- 
terday that  unless  some  of  SCLC's  "vague" 
objectives  are  spelled  out,  "we  may  have  to 
do  something  on  our  own." 

Gonzales  also  noted  that  of  the  original 
Spanish-speaking  contingent  of  about  450, 
only  some  150  still  were  In  town.  The  Indian 
contingent  has  shrunk  from  about  100  to  40 
as  many  have  left  for  Washington  state  to 
demonstrate  in  a  fishing  rights  controversy 
there. 

Reies  Lopez  Tljerina.  also  one  of  the  top 
leaders  of  the  Mexican-.^merican  group,  said 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  agreed  to 
meet  Thursday  w*th  a  delegation  to  discuss 
grievances  focusing  on  the  1848  Treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo  with  Mexico. 

The  Tljerina  forces  claim  that  Spanish- 
speaking  citizens  have  been  illegally  de- 
prived of  :a:;d  o'A-ned  in  the  Southwest 
through  centuries-old  Spanish  land  grants. 

Tijerina  also  said  he  would  announce  later 
today  a  schedule  of  demonstrations,  appar- 
ently continuing  to  operate   autonomously. 

The  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  speaking  at  the 
meeting  last  night,  alluded  to  the  factional 
disputes. 

"We  have  had  a  difficult  time  getting 
established.  The  administration  of  the  city 
has  not  been  easy.  .  .  .  Rather  than  see  Resur- 


rection City  as  a  mud  hole  in  Washington, 
you  must  see  it  as  an  idea  in  history  whose 
time  has  come  and  It  will  not  be  denied." 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  June  11,  1968] 

Riot  Cases  AppaAisAL:  Judge  Cites  "Lack  op 

Pear" 

(By  Donald  Hir^el) 

A  judge  in  the  Court  of  General  Sessions 
said  yesterday  that  April  rioting  here  resulted 
from  an  "apparent  breakdown,  lack  of  re- 
spect, or  lack  of  fear  of  officers  of  the  law." 

Judge  Alfred  Burka  also  said  Individuals 
tend  to  obey  that  law  but  the  public  appar- 
ently has  come  to  accept  group  violation  of 
the  law. 

In  speaking  of  the  lack  of  fear  on  the  part 
of  rioters,  Burka  said:  "It  seems  that  the 
public  has  come  to  believe  that  what  is  done 
in  a  group  Is  all  right,  although  the  same  act 
committed  by  an  Individual  would  be 
punished." 

He  made  the  comments  while  conducting 
the  second  group  sentencing  of  persons  ar- 
rested during  the  riot.  The  first  was  con- 
ducted last  week. 

Yesterday,   one   man   was   sentenced    to  a 
straight  jail  term  with  work  release  and  eight 
others  were  given  suspended  sentences. 
didn't  expect  arrest 

As  in  the  group  sentencing  last  week,  most 
of  the  defendants  said  they  had  no  thought 
of  being  arrested,  and  the  few  who  did  were 
willing  to  take  their  chances  because  every- 
body else  was  looting. 

Burka  asked  each  of  the  defendants  if  he 
would  have  gone  on  the  street  if  he  thought 
he  might  be  arrested  or  shot,  and  all  said 
that  under  those  circumstances  they  would 
have  stayed  home.  Yesterday's  responses  were 
the  same  as  those  expressed  last  week. 

Also,  as  In  last  week's  cases,  the  defend- 
ants held  Jobs  (one  was  a  student)  and 
lacked  serious  arrest  records. 

The  man  receiving  a  36-day  jail  term  with 
work  release,  which  means  he  will  work  dur- 
ing the  day  and  spend  his  nights  in  Jail,  was 
Edgar  Winston,  36.  of  the  700  block  of  Somer- 
set Street  NW.  He  pleaded  guilty  to  at- 
tempted burglary  2  (looting)  and  pettv 
larceny. 

He  was  arrested  on  April  4.  the  first  night 
of  rioting,  released  the  next  day  and  then 
rearrested  for  a  curfew  violation. 

OTHERS    GIVEN    SENTENCES 

Others  sentenced  were:  Phillip  S.  Miller. 
25,  of  the  5000  block  of  10th  Street  NE,  who 
received  a  suspended  360-day  sentence  for 
unlawful  entry  and  petit  larceny.  He  was 
placed  on  probation  for  two  years. 

Stanley  B.  Roberts,  21,  of  the  200  block  of 
Oakwood  Street  SE  received  a  suspended  360- 
day  term  for  receiving  stolen  property  and 
was  placed  on  probation  for  two  years 

Richard  O'Neal,  36,  of  the  UOO"  block  of  G 
Street  NE,  received  a  suspended  720-day  sen- 
tence for  unlawful  entrj'  and  attempted  petit 
larceny,  placed  on  probation  for  two  years. 

William  B.  Thomas.  19  of  the  1100  block  of 
K  Street  NE  received  a  suspended  720-day 
sentence  for  unlawful  entry  and  attempted 
petit  larceny.  He  was  placed  on  probation  for 
two  years. 

George  Daniel,  27,  of  the  4100  block  of  New 
Hampshire  Ave.  NW,  received  a  suspended 
360-day  term  for  attempted  burglary  2  and 
petit,  larceny  and  was  fined  $100  to  be  paid 
within  a  year.  He  was  placed  on  unsupervised 
probation  for  one  year. 

Reginald  Pitt,  18,  of  the  5500  block  of  8th 
Street  NW.  a  high  school  student,  was  given 
a  suspended  360-day  Jail  term  and  placed  on 
probation  for  two  years  for  attempted  bur- 
glary 2  and  petit  larceny. 

Robert  Spearman.  50,  of  the  1200  block  of 
Bolbrook  Terrace  NE,  received  a  suspended 
180-day  sentence  and  placed  on  unsupen-ised 
probation  for  unlawful  entry.  An  earlier 
charge  of  burglary  2  was  dismissed. 

Charles  M.  Little  Jr..  32,  of  the  1900  block 


of  T  Street  SE,  was  given  a  suspended  180- 
day  Jail  term  and  placed  on  probation  ii  r 
one  year  after  pleading  guilty  to  petit  larcenv 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  June  11,  1968] 
Judicial  Travesty 

The  Supreme  Court  has  just  come  for- 
ward with  a  powerful  argument  In  support 
of  the  proposition  that  President  Johnson 
should  sign  the  newly  enacted  crime  bill 

In  a  ruling  which  displays  an  amazing 
disregard  for  the  right  of  the  public—:: 
there  Is  any  such  rtght^to  be  protect*<i 
against  criminals,  a  majority  of  the  justice 
have  voted  to  overturn  the  third  murder 
conviction  of  a  Washington  man,  Eddie  M. 
Harrison. 

Harrison's  first  conviction  was  reversed 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  because  his  lawvfr 
was  not  In  fact  a  member  of  the  bar.  "Th.- 
second  conviction  was  reversed  by  the  Cour- 
of  Appeals  on  the  ground  that  a  confess!. ii 
used  as  evidence  was  obtained  In  vlolatlo:i 
of  the  Mallory  Rule — the  requirement  tha- 
a  suspect  be  arraigned  without  unnecessarv 
delay.  At  the  second  trial,  however,  Harrison 
while  properly  represented  by  counsel,  too'r; 
the  stand  and  gave  an  explanation  of  thp 
killing  which  implicated  him.  He  was  found 
guilty  by  the  Jury. 

At  the  third  trial  the  confession.  (.; 
course,  was  not  used.  But  Harrison's  own 
testimony  at  the  second  trial  was  read  to 
the  Jury,  and  he  again  was  convicted.  Tiv- 
Court  of  Appeals  affirmed.  But  the  Supreme 
Court,  without  ascertaining  whether,  m 
fact,  the  Mallory  Rule  had  been  violated,  re- 
versed. 

This  brought  outraged  protests  from  xV-j' 
three  dissenters.  Justice  Black  thought  the 
majority's  reasoning  was  wholly  llloglca! 
and  completely  unreasonable.  He  agreed 
with  Justice  White  that  "holdings  like  this 
make  It  far  more  difficult  to  protect  societv 
"against  those  who  have  made  It  impossib: 
to  live  today  In  safety." 

Justice  Harlan  said  "there  Is  no  sugge^- 
tlon  that  the  testimony  In  question.  gi\p:- 
on  the  stand  with  the  advice  of  counsel,  wi.> 
somehow  unreliable." 

Justice  White  said  this  decision  "has  ema- 
nated from  the  court's  fvizzy  ideology  whic!; 
is  difficult  to  relate  to  any  provision  of  tli- 
Constitution  and  which  excludes  from  th- 
trial  evidence  of  the  highest  relevance  :iiJo 
probity."  He  went  on  to  say  that  "crimin,.'. 
trials  will  simply  become  less  effective  i:: 
protecting  society,"  and  he  pointed  out  that 
by  the  time  of  the  third  trial  "prosecution 
witnesses  were  dead  or  unavailable."  This 
will  be  even  more  true  of  a  fourth  trial — :i 
there  is  one.  There  may  not  be  a  fouril: 
trial,  however.  For  the  prosecution,  discour- 
aged by  its  encounters  with  Judge-made 
roadblocks,  may  decide  simply  to  release  Har- 
rison— a  chilling  prospect  for  this  com- 
munity. 

What  does  all  of  this  have  to  do  with  the 
new  crime  bill?  Simply  this:  That  legisla- 
tion modifies  the  Mallory  Rule  to  permit 
questioning  of  a  criminal  suspect  for  a  per- 
iod of  up  to  six  hours.  It  also  undertakes  ti. 
modify  other  Supreme  Court  decisions,  ^n 
permit  wiretapping  and  electronic  eavc.';- 
dropping  in  certain  types  of  cases,  restrict- 
the  sale  of  hand  guns,  and  authorizes  maior 
financial   assistance   to  police  departmeii'? 

If  the  President's  repeated  calls  for  a  war 
on  crime  mean  anything,  he  will  sign  thi.- 
blll. 

[From  the  Washington  iD.C.)   Evening  Star. 
June  12,  19681 
Poor  People  Clarify  Demands 
(By  James  Welsh) 
A  scaled-down  list  of  demands,  with  actio: 
on  food  programs  given  top  priority,  was  a::- 
nounced  today  by  leaders  of  the  Poor  People 
Campaign. 
Clarification  of  the  demands,  together  wit;: 
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the  efforts  of  the  Urban  League's  Sterling 
Tucker  in  trying  to  mobilize  the  June  19 
"Solidarity  Day"  march  here,  represent  an 
attempt  to  put  new  life  and  purpose  into  the 
sagging  campaign. 

protest  is  first  step 

Prom  here  on,  said  the  Rev.  Ralph  David 
Abernathy,  head  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  the  thrust  of  the 
campaign  "will  be  to  bring  a  great  deal  of 
system  into  the  demonstrations." 

The  first  step,  in  line  with  SCLC's  empha- 
sis on  combatting  hunger  among  the  nation's 
!X)or,  will  be  to  lead  residents  of  Resurrection 
City  In  concerted  demonstrations  at  the  Agri- 
culture Department  beginning  today. 

Abernathy  appeared  at  a  press  briefing, 
along  with  the  Rev.  Andrew  Young  of  the 
SCLC,  and  Marian  Wright,  chief  lobbyist  for 
the  Poor  People's  Campaign. 

Prom  an  originally  broad  list  of  nearly  100 
generalized  demands.  Miss  Wright  ticked  off 
20  demands,  most  of  which  she  said  could  be 
achieved  by  administrative  decision,  and 
three  major  pieces  of  legislation,  as  priority 
items. 

major  demands 

Then,  of  the  20  administrative  demands, 
she  listed  15  as  those  the  SCLC  most  wants 
to  see  achieved  by  June  19.  They  concern  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Lat>or,  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  and  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

The  three  major  legislative  demands  are 
these: 

1.  Passage  of  the  jobs  bill  sponsored  by 
Sen.  Joseph  S.  Clark.  D-Pa..  to  provide  2.4 
million  Jobs  in  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  of  the  economy  over  the  next  four 
years.  Chances  for  this  bill  have  appeared 
slim. 

2.  Passage  of  the  administration's  omnibus 
housing  bill,  originally  aimed  at  wiping  out 
substandard  housing  in  the  nation  by  pro- 
viding 6  million  new  housing  units  ov'er  the 
next  10  years.  The  Senate  has  parsed  a  ver- 
sion of  this  bill,  to  provide  1.2  million  new 
or  rehabilitated  housing  units  for  lower- 
income  families  over  the  next  three  years. 
Final  congressional  action  on  this  measure 
appears  promising. 

3.  Repeal  of  the  "freeze"  and  compulsory 
work  requirements  of  the  1967  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  amendments  pertaining  to  welfare 
lamilies.  Chances  of  repeal  are  not  promising. 

Abernathy  said  the  Poor  People's  Campaign 
soals  will  be  to  achieve  the  administrative 
demands  for  the  June  19  march,  then  to  con- 
centrate on  the  legislative  demands. 

"We  will  move,  agency  by  agency,  to  get 
some  achievements  by  June  19."  he  said.  "On 
that  day  we  will  have  our  m.irch,  with  no 
civil  disobedience.  Then  we  will  move  on  to 
Dur  legislative  priorities." 

SCLC  leaders  appear  confident  they  will 
receive  at  least  a  one-week  extension  of  their 
permit  to  occupy  Resurrection  City.  The  cur- 
rent permit  expires  this  Sunday,  three  days 
before  the  Solidarity  Day  march. 

Meanwhile,  Tucker,  march  coordinator, 
also  held  a  press  conference,  during  which  he 
expressed  the  belief  the  inarch  "will  provide 
for  Americans  what  may  be  the  last  chance" 
for  a  nonviolent  demonstration  against 
poverty. 

He  announced  approval  of  Bishop  Paul 
Moore  and  the  Rev.  Channing  Phillips  as  co- 
chairmen  of  the  Solidarity  Day  March.  He 
said  he  is  negotiating  with  Mayor  John  V. 
Lindsay  of  New  York  for  the  designation  of 
up  to  1.200  policemen  and  firemen  as  inar- 
.■ihals  for  the  march,  in  line  with  what  was 
done  for  the  March  on  Washington  In  1963. 

Tvicker  also  announced  that  a  public  meet- 
ing In  support  of  the  campaign  will  be  held 
this  evening  at  8  o'clock  at  Turner  Memorial 
Methodist  Church,  600  I  St.  NW. 

As  before.  Tucker  declined  to  speculate  on 
the  number  of  people  he  expects  to  come  to 


Washington  for  the  march.  He  said  he  ex- 
pects to  have  an  estimate  by  Friday. 

No  speakers  have  been  lined  up  yet  for  the 
June  19  program,  Tucker  said.  Preliminary 
plans  call  for  assembly  of  the  marchers,  be- 
ginning at  5  am.  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Washington  Monument  and  the  Sylvan 
Theater,  with  professional  entertainment  to 
take  place  from  10  am    to  noon. 

Following  that,  he  said,  the  demonstra- 
tors win  move  down  Independence  Avenue  to 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  for  a  "very  serious  pro- 
gram" of  speeches  and  prayer,  with  the 
events  to  conclude  by  4:30  p.m.  and  demon- 
strators going  home  after  that. 

successor  to  rustin 

Tucker  Is  a  replacement  for  Bayard  Rustin, 
veteran  civil  rights  leader,  whom  Abernathy 
had  designated  as  coordinator  for  the  march 
in  May.  Last  week,  following  publicized 
differences  between  Rustin  and  SCLC  leaders, 
Rustin  announced  he  was  bowing  out  from 
the  June  19  effort. 

Rustin  had  stipulated  his  own  list  of  de- 
mands, very  much  a  curtailed  version  of  the 
nearly  100  demands  SCLC  leaders  had  pre- 
sented to  the  administration  and  Congress 
in  late  May. 

CHURCH   support   URGED 

The  Greater  Washington  Council  of 
Churches  has  urged  more  than  800  clergy- 
men of  the  metropolitan  area  to  .support 
Tucker  and  the  objectives  of  the  campaign. 

A  letter  to  the  ministers  from  Dr.  Charles 
L.  Warren,  executive  director  of  the  church 
council,  pledged  the  council  to  Join  the  350 
local  ministers  of  the  Negro  Baptist  Minis- 
ters' Conference  and  their  congregations  in 
support  of  the  campaign.  The  Negro  group 
went  on  record  backing  the  "Solidarity  Day" 
earlier  this  week. 

Warren  told  the  clergy  in  his  letter;  "The 
Poor  People's  Campaign  thus  far  has  m.ide 
a  .significant  impact  upon  our  government 
officials  and  the  nation.  The  need  now  is  for 
every  American  to  identify  with  the  poor  in 
eliminating  the  indecencies  that  beset  a 
large  segment  of  the  American  people." 

Today,  in  their  press  briefing.  SCLC  lead- 
ers conceded  there  had  been  confusion  and 
also  diffusion  of  purpose  in  their  efforts  in 
Washington  so  far. 

"We  will  be  trying  for  more  purpose  In 
our  demonstrations,  and  will  attempt  to 
have  them  linked  more  to  our  demands," 
Miss  Wright  said. 

Tlie  young  lobbyist  added:  "Tlie  big  Issue 
in  this  campaign  is  going  to  be  food." 

For  a  nation  with  surplus  food  commodi- 
ties to  allow  millions  of  people  to  go  hun- 
gry is  "a  disgrace."  she  said,  adding  that 
correction  of  the  problem  could  be  achieved 
by  mostly  new  administrative  policies  with- 
in the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

PRIORITY    DEMANDS 

The   newly   announced    priority   demands 

are  as  follows: 

Department  of  Agriculture 

1.  Food  programs  in  all  1.000  neediest 
counties  which  will  have  full  participation 
of  the  poor. 

2.  Issuance  of  free  food  stamps  to  no- 
income  and  extremely  low'-income  families, 
a  scaling  down  of  food  stamp  prices  gen- 
erally and  an  equitable  distribution  on 
amounts  of  food  based  on  need  rather  than 
income. 

3.  Emergency  distribution  of  supplemen- 
tary food  In  those  counties  among  the  256 
hunger  counties  cited  by  the  Citizens  Board 
of  Inquiiy  whose  pre.=^ent  food  programs 
fail  to  reach  a  substantial  number  of  poor. 

4.  Immediate  expansion  of  the  quantity  of 
commodities  distributed  and  substantial 
Improvement  of  the  quality  and  variety  of 
the  food  given  under  the  Commodity  Dis- 
tribution Program  to  ensure  a  balanced  and 
nutritious  diet  to  recipients. 

5    Substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 


free   and  reduced   price   school   lunches   for 
needy  children. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

1.  Establishment  of  a  plan  whereby  a 
specific  number  of  promising  sub-profes- 
sionals at  local  levels  can  be  brought  up  to 
the  local,  regional  and  national  OEO  staff. 
OEO  should  establish  a  program  analogous 
to  the  Federal  Management  Intern  pro- 
gram for  poor  people  and  subprofessionals 
who  have  demonstrated  skill  In  working  for 
the  poor,  SCLC  said. 

2.  Specific  guidelines  for  citizen  participa- 
tion and  simple  appeals  procedure  and 
forum  for  all  variety  of  complaints. 

3.  Passage  of  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  for  summer  Jobs  and  the  Head 
Start  program,  to  cost  $100  million. 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

1.  An  end  to  state  "man-ln-the-house" 
rules. 

2.  Abolition  of  freedom-of -choice  school 
desegregation  plans. 

3.  A  specific  action  program  for  bringing 
adequate  and  essential  health  services  to 
the  poor  and  for  radically  reducing  the  level 
of  death  among  poor  infants  and  their 
mothers. 

Labor  Department 

1.  Endorsement  of  a  jobs  bill  this  session 
of  Congress. 

2.  Review  of  operational  guidelines,  in  con- 
sviltation  with  the  p)oor,  to  ensure  full  par- 
ticipation of  the  poor  in  the  decisionmaking 
processes  as  well  as  in  employment  oppor- 
tunities at  all  levels. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 

1.  Guidelines  for  inclusion  of  specific  per- 
centages of  poor  people  in  the  planning 
process  of  programs  designed  to  help  them, 
particularly  Model  Cities. 

2.  Endorsement  of  the  pending  adminis- 
tration housing  bin  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Justice  Department 

1.  Greatly  Increased  numbers  of  school 
suits  against  Northern  school  districts. 

2.  Greatly  Increased  numbers  of  employ- 
ment suits  to  end  discrimination 

State  Department 
1.  Establishment  of  an  Interagency  com- 
mittee consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
poor  and  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice 
and  Interior  to  study  the  question  of  legal 
ownership  of  lands  under  the  Treaty  of  Oua- 
dalupe-Hldalgo. 

Interior  Department 

1.  Establishment  of  a  Model  School  system 
for  Indian  children  in  the  communities 
where  they  live. 

2.  Elstablishment  of  a  plan  for  creating 
Jobs  and  housing  on  Indl.in  reservations. 

Legislative  priorities 

1.  Passage  of  the  Clark  emergency  employ- 
ment bill  for  employment  in  private  and 
public  sectors. 

2.  Passage  of  the  administration's  pend- 
ing housing  bill. 

3.  Repeal  of  the  "freeze"  and  compulsory 
work  requirements  of  the  1967  Social  Secu- 
rltv  Act  amendments  for  welfare  families. 


Sounds  of  Discontent  Mount  at  Tent 
City — More  Leaving 

Soiuids  of  discontent  mounted  In  Resur- 
rection City  again  last  night  as  drenching 
rains  soaked  the  shanties  of  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  encampment  and  churned  up  new 
expanses  of  mud. 

Complaints  of  several  campaigners  an- 
nouncing departures  this  morning  had  a  fa- 
miliar ring: 

Lack  of  leadership,  uisrespectful  treatment 
by  camp  marshals,  poor  and  monotonous 
food,  and  a  general  falling  off  of  purpose  in 
the  campaign  as  a  whole. 
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FIGHTS    BREAK    OCT 


There  was  a  report  of  robberies  In  the  tents. 
A  number  of  fights  breaking  out  In  the  camp 
last  night  br  .ught  an  "emergency  message" 
over  the  tent  city  Intercom  at  one  point 
pleading  for  peace,  A  pay  incentive  was  of- 
fered to  encourage  work. 

And  in  Milwaukee,  United  Press  Interna- 
tional quoted  the  Rev.  James  Groppl.  the 
white  militant  priest,  as  calling  Resurrection 
City  a  "tactical  error" 

He  said  the  demonstrators"  major  confron- 
tation has  been  ■  w,-tth  Mother  Nature — mud. 
food  and  survival."  He  said  it  would  have 
been  better  to  house  campaign  delegates 
within  Wa?hingtons  black  community,  be- 
cause 'we're  going  to  need  the  black  com- 
munity in  Washington." 

Groppi  said  he  would  like  to  see  "a  little 
more  dramatic  confrontation  with  the  (gov- 
ernmental) structure.  Right  now.  there  Is 
very  little  action."  He  added  he  thought  It 
would  come,  however:  "Half  of  the  battle  of 
the  revolution  Is  learning  how  to  wait." 

One  member  of  the  group  leaving  camp. 
John  Duehart  from  Oregon,  who  a  few  days 
ago  had  been  describing  the  "new  social 
order"  the  march  hoped  to  achieve,  said  last 
night.  "I'-re  had  so  much  I'm  boiling  over 
with  It." 

He  complained  that  marshals  and  leaders 
didn't  care  "what  the  average  person  thinks." 

Percy  White  of  Raleigh.  N.C..  who  said  his 
duties  at  camp  revolved  around  food  distribu- 
tion and  taking  care  of  personal  problems 
among  marchers  from  the  Deep  South, 
charged  that  marshals  had  their  pick  of 
tinned  food  while  others  had  to  make  do 
with  sandwiches  and  cornflakes. 

White  said  workers  like  himself  got  no 
help  from  the  marshals  and  other  "special 
people  "  He  said  efforts  to  improve  coopera- 
tion between  citizens  and  marshals  had 
failed,  because  as  soon  as  top  leaders  left  the 
camp,  marshals  assumed  a  dictatorial  man- 
ner 

Another  complaint  is  that  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  is  not  pro- 
viding help  for  those  arrested  during  a  pro- 
test at  the  Longworth  House  Office  Building. 

DENIVL    OF    HELP    CH.\RCBD 

Two  of  those  arrested,  Peter  Collins  of 
New  York,  and  Don  W  Penn  of  Washington, 
both  charged  with  unlawful  assembly,  said 
SCLC  had  provided  no  legal  help  and  no  sup- 
port of  any  kind,  although  they  were  going 
to  trial  "for  SCLC."  as  they  put  it. 

Complalners  were  unanimous  in  support 
of  the  top  leaders,  the  Rev.  Ralph  David 
Abemathy  and  the  Rev.  James  Bevel,  but 
felt  things  had  broken  down  in  the  leader- 
ship rank  below  these  men. 

Others  in  a  crowd  entering  the  discussion 
by  those  leaving  dismissed  the  complaints  as 
nit  picking. 

But  in  the  "emergency  message  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Resurrection  City"  at  12:45  a.m.,  the 
unidentified  spokesman  said  over  the  loud- 
speakers that  a  "shakeup  of  the  security 
forces"  would  be  the  subject  of  a  special 
meeting  of  the  city  council  today. 

DOZEN    TENTS    ENTEBED 

One  sore  spot  is  a  robbery-vandalism  raid 
reported  on  Monday  night  when  about  a 
dozen  tents  alongside  the  Reflecting  Pool 
were  broken  into  and  portable  radios,  clocks 
and  other  effects  of  residents  who  had  gone 
to  a  rally  were  stolen. 

Campaign  leader  Hosea  Williams  announced 
yesterday  that  pay  would  be  available  for 
the  able-bodied  who  would  pitch  in  to  help 
lay  down  walkways  in  the  camp. 

WllUams  Indicated  that  normally  work  at 
camp  was  regarded  aa  a  "tax  payment,"  since 
no  other  taxes  are  assessed.  But  he  said  some 
residents  have  been  complaining  of  having 
no  pocket  money  and  that  the  pay  incentive 
would  be  offered 

Work  calls  apparently  have  brought  little 
response  from  some  camp  residents.  A  volun- 


teer plumber  contributing  his  skill  laj-lng 
a  sewer  line  Monday  made  repeated  unsuc- 
cessful requests  for  help  from  the  dem- 
onstrators. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  reces's,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair,  \v,th  the  understanding 
that  the  recess  will  not  extend  beyond 
12  o'clock  noon  todav. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poi-e.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

At  11  o'clock  and  39  minutes  a.m.,  the 
Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  11  o'clock 
and  .55  minutes  a.m.,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  pi'oceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unaiiimous  con.sent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONTROL   OVER   SONIC   BOOMS 
FROM  SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORTS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  advocates 
of  the  supersonic  transport — SST — hope 
these  planes  will  be  in  commercial  serv- 
ice in  3  years  or  less. 

Yet  while  these  aircraft,  flying  faster 
than  the  speed  of  sound,  will  pro\-ide  in- 
credibly rapid  travel,  they  also  will  drag 
sonic  booms  continuously  in  their  wakes. 
The  boom  apparently  will  be  at  least  as 
noisy  and  certainly  more  destructive 
than  a  thunderclap. 

In  one  recent  incident,  an  F-105 
Thunderchlef  jet  is  reported  to  have 
broken  the  sound  barrier  over  the  Air 
Force  Academy  in  Colorado.  According 
to  newspaper  stories,  the  resultant  boom 
shattered  300  windows  and  injured  15 
persons  with  flying  glass. 

Initial  tests  indicate  that  sonic  booms 
can  also  crack  plaster,  loosen  nails, 
shake  bric-a-brac  from  walls,  and  dam- 
age geological  formations.  In  addition, 
they  may  hold  danger  for  weak  buildings 
and  mountains  laden  with  snow  and  ice. 

Of  course,  the  boom — which  propo- 
nents of  the  SST  describe  as  a  "20th- 
century  sound" — will  be  an  affront  to 
the  eardrums.  In  tests  made  in  Okla- 
homa City  in  1964,  27  percent  of  the  res- 
idents of  that  community  said  they  could 
not  tolerate  eight  booms  a  day,  even 
though  the  times  of  the  tests  were  known 
in  advance  and  there  always  was  the  as- 
surance that  ultimately  the  experimen- 
tation would  end.  According  to  a  Gov- 
ernment report,  acceptance  of  the  boom 
in  Oklahoma  City  fell  from  90  percent 
during  the  early  weeks  of  the  program 
to  around  75  percent  in  the  final  weeks, 
seemingly  bearing  out  the  National 
Academy  of  Science's  view  "that  public 
annoyance — with  the  boom — tends  to 
cumulate  over  time,  even  among  those 
people  whose  basic  attitudes  toward  the 
SST  are  favorable." 


In  the  Oklahoma  City  program,  no 
tests  were  made  at  night,  leaving  unan- 
swered the  important  question  as  to  how 
sonic  booms  affect  sleeping  people.  Also, 
it  is  imcertain  how  the  boom  will  affect 
per.sons  with  physical  ailments  such  as 
heart  disease  and  surgeons  in  the  midst 
of  delicate  operations.  This  is  certainly 
not  the  extent  of  the  questions  to  be  an- 
swered. 

Despite  this  almost  total  lack  of  infor- 
mation, the  1,200-mile-an-hour  Anglo- 
French  SST,  the  Concorde,  may  be  ready 
for  commercial  service  by  1971.  Although 
there  have  been  delays  in  development, 
the  1,800-mlle-an-hour  American  SST 
may  be  in  commercial  use  by  1974  or  1975. 
Seventy- four  Concordes  already  are  on 
order  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  Amer- 
ican SST  fleet  will  number  from  200  to 
1.200  planes. 

But  the  crucial  question  as  to  whether 
overland  flights  at  supersonic  speeds  will 
be  banned  remains  unanswered.  While 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
chief  developer  of  the  U.S.  SST,  appar- 
ently has  authority  to  impose  such  a  ban, 
it  has  not  done  so.  Indeed,  its  position 
on  the  subject  has  been  ambivalent. 

For  example,  in  a  letter  to  me  last 
October  6,  Maj.  Gen.  J.  C.  Maxwell,  head 
of  the  SST  project  for  FAA,  stated: 

We  realize  that  the  sonic  boom  may  pro- 
hibit overland  operations  of  the  SST  unless 
the  boom  Is  held  within  acceptable  limits. 
Government  agencies  and  the  SST  manufac- 
turers have  and  are  conducting  extensive  re- 
search to  lessen  the  effects  of  the  sonic  boom 
and  to  determine  sonic  boom  acceptability 
Until  such  tests  are  completed  and  criteria 
are  established,  we  cannot  say  whether  the 
SST — or  any  civil  supersonic  transport — will 
be  permitted  to  operate  supersonlcally  over 
populated  land  areas. 

And  in  a  letter  to  me  dated  October  27, 
1967,  General  Maxwell's  ofiQce  said: 

Although  we  have  conducted  many  tests  on 
the  effects  of  sonic  boom,  as  of  now  we  do 
not  know  if  supersonic  commercial  flights 
will  be  permissible  over  populated  areas.  It 
Is  for  this  reason  that  the  decisions  on  the 
SST  program  have  been  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  SST  will  be  restricted  to  flight 
routes  over  the  oceans  and  other  unpopulated 
areas. 

However,  General  Maxwell  also  has 
been  quoted  as  saying : 

The  public  win  have  to  learn  to  accept 
sonic  boom  to  a  degree. 

These  statements  are  hardly  reassur- 
ing to  millions  of  Americans  who  will 
have  to  live  with  the  sonic  booms  if  the 
FAA  decides,  for  example,  that  per- 
mitting overland  flights  at  supersonic 
speeds  is  vital  to  the  economic  feasibility 
of  the  project.  Many,  I'm  sure,  wonder 
whether  the  FAA  would  consign  us  to  a 
Dr.  Strangelove  world  in  which  we  all 
would  have  to  "learn  to  love  the  boom." 

Restricting  supenonlc  flights  to  "un- 
populated areas"  or  over  "the  oceans" 
would  not  be  satisfactory.  The  National 
Park  Service  has  cited  a  number  of  in- 
stances In  which  sonic  booms  were  sus- 
pected of  having  caused  damage  to  ar- 
cheological  artifacts  or  geologic  forma- 
tions. For  example,  the  Park  Service  be- 
lieves that  a  sonic  boom  caused  much  of 
an  overhanging  cliff  to  fall  and  demolish 
a  prehistoric  cliff  dwelling  in  Canyon  del 
Muerto,  in  the  Canyon  de  Chelly  Nation- 
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al  Monument,  Ariz.,  In  August,  1966.  In 
another  instance  in  1966,  according  to 
the  Park  Service,  approximately  10  to  15 
tons  of  dirt  and  rock  were  found  to  have 
fallen  from  one  of  the  formations  near 
the  bottom  of  the  Navajo  Loop  Trail  in 
Bryce  Canyon  National  Park,  Utah.  In 
this  case,  "three  exceptionally  sharp" 
.sonic  booms  are  suspected,  the  Park 
Service  stated. 

Last  autumn,  the  Wilderness  Society, 
concerned  that  sonic  booms  would  shat- 
ter the  "silence  and  peace"  of  wilder- 
ness areas,  urged  that  commercial  and 
private  aircraft  creating  such  blasts  be 
prohibited  over  all  land  areas.  Some 
critics  of  the  SST  program  have  raised  a 
question  why  even  overwater  flights  of 
supersonlcally  operated  SST's  should  be 
permitted.  This  Is  a  further  area  where 
the  effects  of  the  boom  have  been  wholly 
unexplored. 

While  the  FAA  ties  Its  decision  on  over 
land  supersonic  flights  to  the  outcome 
of  further  research  into  lessening  the 
boom,  a  recent  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  report  concludes  that  no  "dra- 
matic" reductions  in  sonic  boom  inten- 
sities are  on  the  technological  horizon, 
and  that  much  more  research  remains 
to  be  done.  In  a  letter  to  me  last  August 
18,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  stated  categori- 
cally : 

At  the  present  time,  there  la  no  known 
method  of  dissipating  the  pressure  wave  that 
is  produced  when  an  aircraft  exceeds  the 
speed  of  sound. 

Yes  in  3  years  or  less  the  commer- 
cial supersonic  age  may  come  crashing 
into  our  lives  with  no  protection  for  the 
public. 

The  question  of  protecting  the  public, 
and  how  best  to  do  it,  must  be  decided 
before,  not  after,  the  SST's  begin  adding 
to  an  already  noisy  environment.  As 
Interior  Secretary  Udall  stated  in  Janu- 
ary' 1967: 

I  think  that  we  are  going  to  make  a  serious 
mistake  If  we  don't  appraise  this  (the  sonic 
boom)  in  advance.  I  would  hate  to  see  us  do 
what  we  have  with  so  many  other  declslona 
that  have  been  made,  to  go  booming 
ahead  .  .  .  and  then  And  out  later  that  we 
have  caused  a  serious  deterioration  In  the 
overall-  environment . 

Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  West  Ger- 
many have  taken,  or  are  in  the  process 
of  taking,  steps  to  curb  supersonic  flights 
over  their  countries.  In  my  judgment  the 
United  States  should  show  no  less  fore- 
sight and  should  move  promptly  and  ef- 
fectively to  deal  with  this  problem  in  ad- 
vance of  its  occurrence. 

In  order  to  bring  about  such  a  result,  I 
have  Introduced  legislation  (S.  3399) 
which,  first,  bans  all  nonmllltary  flights 
at  supersonic  speeds  over  the  United 
States  and  its  territories  and  possessions 
Indefinitely;  second,  provides  for  a  com- 
prehensive, 2-year  Investigation  of  the 
.^onic  boom  and  its  effects  by  the  FAA  In 
consultation  with  seven  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies;  and,  third,  leaves  It 
up  to  Congress  to  determine  whether  to 
continue  the  prohibition  against  super- 
sonic overflights. 

The  Issue  of  supersonic  overflights  Is 
too  important  to  be  left  to  a  single  ap- 
pointed Federal  ofiBclal,  or  a  single  Fed- 
eral agency.  In  a  matter  affecting  most,  If 


not  all,  of  the  Nation,  Congress — and 
Congress  alone — must  make  the  final  de- 
cision. Congress  has  a  duty  to  see  to  It 
that  scientific  advances,  no  matter  how 
desirable  or  spectacular,  do  not  create 
more  problems  than  they  solve. 

At  this  stage,  at  lesist,  I  believe  that 
only  those  directly  concerned  with  de- 
velopment of  the  American  SST  and  per- 
haps the  relatively  small  percentage  who 
will  use  it  would  consider  the  supersonic 
transport  an  unqualified  good.  Even  in 
the  administration  there  is  no  unanim- 
ity of  support  for  the  project.  Secretary 
Udall,  for  example,  has  established  a 
special  committee  of  distinguished  sci- 
entists to  advise  him  on  the  effects  of 
the  intrusion  on  the  environment  of  the 
sonic  boom. 

And  in  a  little-noticed  report  issued 
last  December  by  an  Independent  Study 
Board  established  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, the  following  appeared: 

The  supersonic  transport  plan,  unless  the 
.sonic  boom  problem  can  be  solved,  will 
potentially  provide  benefits  to  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  population  and  earn 
profits  for  some  firms,  but  at  the  expense  of 
transferring  to  the  general  public  heavy  costs 
of  further  deterioration  in  environmental 
quality. 

The  report  went  on  to  say : 

Regional  and  national  objectives  can  best 
be  served  If  a  major  effort  Is  made  to  shift 
the  emphasis  In  science  and  technology  pro- 
grams away  from  mere  technical  feasibility 
toward  social  priorities. 

Amen.  We  want  technological  and  phys- 
ical progress,  but  we  want  it  on  accepta- 
ble terms.  This  point  cannot  be  stressed 
too  greatly.  Paster  airplanes,  large  air- 
ports, more  freeways  and  new  high-rise 
buildings,  among  other  things,  are  desir- 
able or  not  depending  upon  their  consist- 
ency with  sound  planning  and  environ- 
mental goals  that  are  in  the  public's 
interest. 

I  hope  the  Senate  Aviation  Subcom- 
mittee, which  has  jurisdiction  In  the  field 
of  aircraft  noise,  including  sonic  boom, 
will  schedule  hearings  on  my  bill  before 
the  end  of  this  congressional  session. 
With  the  commercial  supersonic  age  and 
its  "20th-century  sound"  almost  upon  us. 
It  is  not  only  timely  to  do  so.  it  is  urgent. 

Mr.  President,  the  response  to  my  bill 
has  been  wide  and  overwhelmingly  favor- 
able. Among  the  many  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived is  one  from  Dr.  DeWitt  Stetten, 
Jr.,  dean  of  the  Rutgers  Medical  School 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.J.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  and  several  arti- 
cles and  editorials  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rutgers,  the  State  UNrvEBsrrr, 
New  BnivsvHck,  N.J.,  May  13.  1968. 
Hon.  Clifford  P.  Case. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator:  As  a  dues  paying  member 
of  the  Citizens  League  Against  the  Sonic 
Boom,  and  as  the  Dean  of  Rutgers  Medical 
School.  I  am  particularly  proud  and  pleased 
that  It  should  have  been  a  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  who  Introduced  Bill  S.  3399.  "Reg- 
ulation of  Sonic  -Booms." 

The  devastating  effect  of  sonic  booms  was 
first  brought  to  my  attention  when  I  visited 
Oklahoma  City  some  years  ago  during  a  pe- 


riod when  the  effects  of  repeated  sonic  boom 
were  being  tested  on  that  population.  Every 
morning  and  every  evening  a  military  super- 
sonic plane  flew  over  the  city,  shattering 
windows,  morale,  sleep,  and  conversation. 
After  one  month  tf  this  exposure  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  population  was 
found  not  to  have  accommodated  to  this 
additional  stress. 

.\  couple  of  years  ago.  at  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Research  Council,  I  listened  to  a 
report  from  the  chairman  of  its  Committee 
on  Pollution.  Dr.  Athelstan  Spllhaua.  then 
of  the  engineering  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  This  committee  concerned  it- 
self chiefly  with  the  reduction  of  pollution 
by  chemical  and  radioactive  agents  which 
were  already  in  our  atmosphere,  our  soil 
and  our  water  supply.  I  raised  the  question 
from  the  floor  at  that  time  as  to  whether 
sonic  booms  could  not  be  construed  us  a  pol- 
lutant of  our  envlronnxent  and  one  against 
which  there  was  yet  lime  to  legislate.  I 
was  assured  from  the  jxHllum  that  commer- 
cial supersonic  aviation  was  definitely  on  its 
way  and  there  was  nothing  that  this  august 
body  could  do  about  it. 

I  am  very  happy  to  learn  from  your  recent 
actions  that  there  is  something  to  be  done 
to  spare  us  this  additional  trauma  in  what 
are  already  trauma-fllled  times.  I  agree  ab- 
solutely with  the  press  release  from  your 
office  dated  Sunday,  April  28.  1968.  and  hope 
that  you  will  be  successful  m  converting 
S.  3399  Into  the  law  of  the  land. 
Very  truly  yours. 
DeWitt  Stetten.  Jr.,  M.D.,  Ph.  D.. 

Dean. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  16.  1968] 
Banning  Sonic  Boo.ms 

Senator  Clifford  Case  introduced  an  im- 
portant little  bill  the  other  day  to  ban  sonic 
booms  by  aircraft  flying  over  the  United 
Stales  pending  further  study  of  their  effects. 
While  technical  and  budgetary  difficulties 
have  slowed  development  of  an  American 
supersonic  aircraft,  the  British  and  French 
are  progressing  with  their  joint-venture 
model.  It  Is  important  to  have  some  protec- 
tion on  the  law  books  before  the  booms  come 
crashing  down  on  the  nation's  ears. 

Sonic  booms  are  conceded  to  be  highly  dis- 
ruptive sounds,  more  annoying  to  some  fjeo- 
ple  than  to  others.  They  follow  an  aircraft 
as  waves  follow  an  ocean  steamer,  in  a  wide, 
rippling  wake.  Continuing  tests  reveal  that 
booms  might  crack  plaster,  break  windows 
and  have  harmful  effects  on  people  with  cer- 
tain physical  ailments.  Extensive  testing  in 
Oklahoma  City  some  years  ago  showed  that  a 
significant  portion  of  the  population  could 
not  tolerate  multiple  booms. 

Developers  of  the  American  S.S.T.  say  Ihey 
"assume"  It  will  fly  at  supersonic  speed  only 
over  water  but  this  is  too  important  an  issue 
to  be  left  to  anyone's  assumption.  Senator 
Case's  bill  deserves  public  heannss  and  posi- 
tive Congressional  action. 


[From  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Ne-"s,  Apr.  30.  1968) 
Whose  Skies? 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
concluded  there  la  little  hope  that  design 
changes  can  bring  much  reduction  in  sonic 
booms  from  airliners.  The  Federal  Aviation 
Administration's  contribution  to  the  subject 
is  that  "the  public  will  have  to  learn  to  ac- 
cept sonic  boom  to  a  degree." 

These  complacent  assumptions  that  the 
public  must  submit  to  noise  and  nuisance  in 
the  name  of  progress  are  challenged  by  Sen. 
Case,  who  has  Introduced  a  bill  banning 
commercial  supersonic  flights  over  the  United 
-States  until  Congress  specifically  authorizes 
them. 

The  supersonic  tr?nsport  will  enhance  air- 
line profits  by  utilizing  fewer  planes  to  carry 
more  passengers,  and  it  wl:l  get  travelers  to 
their  destinations  faster.  For  these  benefits, 
to  be  enjoyed  by  a  minority,  many  more  mil- 
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lions  on  the  ground  may  have  to  pay  In 
shatt«re<l  nerve*,  cracked  plaster  and  broken 
windows. 

Sen.  Case  also  raises  questions  about  the 
effect  of  the  boom  on  persons  with  heart 
ailments,  on  surgeons  performing;  delicate 
operations,  on  mountains  laden  with  snow 
or  loose  rocks  and  on  ancient  geological 
formations.  His  Idea  Is  that  before  these 
monsters  are  let  loose  somebody  ought  to 
and  out  how  much  damage  they  may  cause. 

His  Intervention  springs  from  the  old- 
fashioned  notion  that  in  every  conflict  of 
Interest  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
majority  ought  to  be  given  first  considera- 
tion. His  conclusion  Is  that  In  a  matter  so 
profoundly  aSectlng  the  quality  of  human 
life  Congress,  not  an  administrative  agency, 
should  make  the  decision.  Only  those  who 
insist  that  every  scientific  achievement  Is  an 
unqualified  good  will  disagree. 

[Prom  the  Newark  (N.J.)  News,  June  4,  1968) 
Sonic  Boom 

Civilians  who  have  suSered,  or  are  appre- 
hensive about,  the  effects  of  sonic  booms 
from  aircraft  have  gotten  little  sympathy 
from  the  aviation  Industry  or  the  govern- 
ment. The  l^tional  Academy  of  Sciences  re- 
cently concluded  there  is  scant  hope  that 
design  changes  can  bring  much  relief  and 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  complacently 
observes  that  "the  public  will  have  to  learn 
to  accept  sonic  boom  to  a  degree." 

The  public  win.  therefore,  take  Ironic  cog- 
nizance oif  what  happened  at  Colorado 
Springs.  A  low-fllylng  P-105  Thunderchlef .  one 
of  four  Jets  from  McConnell  Air  Force  Base 
in  Kansas,  shattered  more  than  200  windows 
at  the  Air  Force  Academy.  A  dozen  officers 
and  cUillans  were  cut  by  flying  glass,  the 
latest  victims  of  scientific  progress.  Now  the 
Air  Force  knows  how  the  rest  of  us  feel  about 
the  fallout  from  supersonic  flight. 

The  incident  could  help  generate  support 
for  Sen.  Case's  bill  that  would  ban  commer- 
cial supersonic  flights  over  the  United  States 
until,  after  Investigating  their  Impact  on 
human  health.  Congress  specifically  author- 
izes them.  Even  so,  the  bill's  prospect  re- 
main dim  as  long  as  so  many  believe  It's 
perfectly  all  right  to  subordinate  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  many  on  the  ground  to 
the  convenience  of  a  few  In  the  air. 

(Prom  the  Record,  Hackensack  (NJ.)  June  4, 

1968] 

3ST  Repobting 

Sen.  Case  was  saying  the  other  day  that 
Congress  ought  to  investigate  the  planning 
for  the  supersonic  transport  plane  (SST), 
and  It  Is  hard  to  think  of  a  better  place  to 
start  than  the  Air  Force  Academy.  There 
seems  to  be  a  question  whether  the  sonic 
boom  which  goes  clattering  across  the  coun- 
tryside under  a  plane  In  supersonic  flight 
might  be  a  bit  of  an  Inconvenience. 

Well,  an  P-105  Thunderchlef  went  through 
the  sonic  barrier  in  a  pass  over  the  academy 
one  day  last  week.  Four  buildings  were  dam- 
aged. Windows  were  shattered.  Fifteen  per- 
sons were  cut  by  flying  glass.  The  damage 
was  estimated  at  $50,000. 

That  was  one  little  old  sonic  boom.  Con- 
gress could  start  its  investigation — and  end 
It — right  here.  We  taxpayers  are  ponying  up 
the  money  for  the  research  and  development 
on  the  SST. 

Who  needs  it?  i 

[Prom   the  Trenton    (N.J.)    Evening  Times. 

June  11,  1968) 

Noise  .*nd  Hbialth 

Big-city  Is  doubly  polluted — by  fumes  and 
dirt,  and  by  noise.  The  latter  kind  of  pollu- 
tion will  be  the  subject  of  a  two-day  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Noise  as  a  Public  Health 
Hazard,  opening  in  Washington  Thursday, 
June  13. 

As  the  name  of  the  conference  suggests, 
noise  can  be  Injurious  as  well  as  merely  an- 


noying. Exposure  to  certain  kinds  of  noise  is 
said  to  produce  hearing  loss,  damage  to  the 
nervous  system,  and  interference  with  the 
depth  of  sleep. 

One  issue  which  belongs  on  the  agenda  of 
any  such  conference  is  the  effect  on  people 
of  the  artificial  thunderclaps  caused  by  air- 
craft breaking  the  soimd  barrier. 

New  Jersey's  Senator  Clifford  P.  Case  has 
introduced  a  bill  to  ban  overland  flights  at 
supersonic  speeds  by  nomnilitary  planes 
"until  all  aspects  of  the  sonic  boom  have 
been  investigated  and  Congress  has  decided 
whether  such  flights  should  be  permitted." 

Sonic  booms  have  caused  cracked  plaster, 
tumbling  bric-a-brac  and  broken  windows — 
most  recently,  ironically,  at  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy.  "Yet  to  be  answered,"  said 
Senator  Case,  "are  such  questions  as  the  ef- 
fect of  the  boom  on  persons  with  heart  ail- 
ments, on  surgeons  in  the  midst  of  delicate 
operations,  on  sleeping  people,  on  weak  build- 
ings, on  mountains  laden  with  snow  or  loose 
rocks  and  on  ancient  geological  formations." 

Senator  Case's  effort  is  extremely  worth- 
while, and  the  National  Conference  on  Noise 
us  a  Public  Health  Hazard  would  perform 
a  useful  service  by  strongly  endorsing  it. 

[  From  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier- Post, 

May  17,  19681 

I»rT  Up  WITH  Sonic  Boom? 

Sonic  booms  may  get  louder  and  more  fre- 
quent as  Jet  aircraft  progress  sweeps  the 
United  States — unless  someone  puts  a  stop 
to  them. 

New  Jersey's  Sen.  Clifford  Case  Is  for  doing 
that.  He  thinks  something  can  be  done 
about  the  supersonic  noise,  that  we  don't 
have  to  put  up  with  it,  and  that  people 
needn't  necessarily  accept  such  disadvan- 
tages Just  to  gain  the  benefits  of  progress. 

Case  has  introduced  legislation  calling  for 
a  federal  ban  on  supersonic  Jet  airline 
flights  over  the  U.S.  until  Congress  decides 
whether  sonic  booms  are  safe.  "The  measure 
would  ban  the  supersonic  flights  and  pro- 
vide for  a  two-year  program  of  Intensive 
scientific  Investigation  into  all  aspects  of 
the  boom 

Case's  determination  to  do  something 
about  It  Is  timely,  for  already  six  major  U,S. 
airline  companies  have  ordered  a  total  of 
38  of  the  supersonic  Jets,  which  are  capable 
of  flying  1.200  miles  an  hour. 

Congress  should  be  aware.  Case  believes, 
of  the  penalties  we  may  have  to  pay  for  per- 
mitting supersonic  airliners,  trailed  by  their 
thunderous  sonic  booms,  to  fly  overland,  par- 
ticularly over  heavily  populated  areas. 

It  isn't  a  narrow  matter.  The  sonic  boom 
which  moves  in  the  trail  of  a  plane  flying 
faster  than  the  speed  of  sound  radiates 
across  an  area  of  up  to  80  miles  wide,  Case 
notes.  Tests  have  shown  that  as  many  as  20 
million  persons  may  be  boomed  by  a  cross- 
country supersonic  flight.  And  in  addition  to 
the  affront  to  the  ears,  this  means  cracked 
plaster,  broken  windows,  and  tumbling  bric- 
a-brac. 

Unknown  factors  Involve  effects  upon  per- 
sons with  heart  ailments,  on  surgeons  In  the 
midst  of  delicate  operations,  on  sleeping 
people,  on  weak  buildings,  on  mountains 
laden  with  snow  or  loose  rocks,  and  on  an- 
cient geological  formations. 

Maybe  there  isn't  much  hope  that  design 
changes  can  bring  much  reduction  in  sonic 
booms.  Some  e.xperts  even  say  the  public 
will  have  to  learn  to  accept  sonic  booms  to 
a  degree. 

But  this  isn't  necessarily  so — even  In  the 
name  of  progress — and  Case  is  challenging 
the  notion.  Millions  of  people  on  the  ground 
needn't  be  inconvenienced  Just  so  a  few 
people  in  the  air  can  travel  faster. 


[From  Business  Week,  Nov.  4,  1967] 
A  Little  Less  Noise.  Please 
The  U.S.  is  now  committed  to  support  the 
supersonic   transport — a    1.800-mph   airplane 
to   compete   with   the   British-French   Con- 


corde. Last  month  the  Senate  soundly  de- 
feated a  move  to  delay  the  Administration- 
backed  SST,  which  Boeing  will  build. 

But  a  government  policy  decision,  though 
It  may  be  right  In  Its  general  conclusion,  can 
fall  to  meet  the  test  of  public  benefit  through 
Its  execution.  This  could  turn  out  to  be  so 
with  the  SST,  because  the  government  Is 
being  gingerly  and  Indecisive  In  handling  the 
stickiest  Issue  of  all:  sonic  boom.  The  super- 
sonic planes  will  be  a  noisy  nuisance — even 
dangerous — to  anyone  In  their  50-mlle  wide 
wake  of  continuous,  thunderous  sound. 

Boeing  and  the  airlines  say  the  SST  will 
be  profltable  even  If  the  plane  Is  banned  from 
flying  sup>ersonlcally  over  populated  areas. 
But,  as  Senator  William  Proxmlre  points  out, 
there  will  be  a  tremendous  buildup  of  eco- 
nomic pressure  to  fly  the  SST  everywhere, 
even  If  there  Is  a  land  ban  Initially.  BoelnL' 
estimates  that  by  1990,  If  there  Is  a  ban  on 
flight  over  land.  It  will  lose  sales  totaling 
■S28-bllllon. 

The  airlines  face  economic  pressures,  too. 
They  are  planning  a  relatively  small  sur- 
charge for  SST  flights.  If  the  SST  Is  restricted 
however,  they  would  probably  raise  fares  to 
recoup  higher  operating  costs.  This  would 
cut  Into  passenger  demand,  reducing  the 
number  and  profltablUty  of  SST  flights. 

It  Is  hard  to  avoid  concern  that  once  the 
SST  Is  built,  Boeing  and  the  airlines  will 
feel  they  have  a  big  foot  in  the  door  to  un- 
limited SST  flight.  Boeing  has  sought  to  ro- 
manticize sonic  boom  by  calling  it  a  "20th 
Century  sound."  But  the  plain  fact  is  that, 
even  though  the  noise  may  not  be  lethal, 
it  will  make  20th  Century  life  even  more 
Intolerable  than  It  already  Is. 

This  Is  the  time  for  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion .^gency  decisively  to  ban  the  boom.  It 
should  make  clear  to  Boeing  and  the  air- 
lines that  the  SST  boom  will  not  be  per- 
mitted over  populated  areas  and  that  their 
plans  should  be  made  knowing  that  the  plane 
will  fly  over  water  routes  only.  The  FAA 
will  have  to  hold  forcefully  to  this  pKisltlon 
In  years  to  come.  The  public  needs  stronger 
protection  against  sonic  boom. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  3,  1967] 
SupEBSONic  Noise  Pollution 

The  latest  discoveries  about  sonic  boom — 
"le  bang"  as  the  French  term  it  expressively — 
provide  scant  comfort  for  enthusiasts  of 
supersonic  commercial  air  transports.  In  the 
new  United  States  Government  study,  for 
example,  the  data  Indicate  that  this  type  of 
noise  pollution  Is  extremely  hard  for  peo- 
ple to  get  used  to.  Even  after  hearing  many 
sonic  booms,  people  tend  to  resent  them. 
And  In  France,  the  shock  wave  of  a  super- 
sonic flight  has  been  Indicted  as  the  factor 
behind  the  collapse  of  an  old  Breton  farm- 
house in  which  three  people  were  killed  and 
a  fourth  seriously  Injured. 

Further  research  will  undoubtedly  turn  up 
additional  useful  Information,  but  by  now 
the  results  of  several  years'  investigation  of 
this  phenomenon  are  beginning  to  fall  into 
a  pattern.  In  a  world  where  everyone  was 
healthy  and  vigorous,  where  all  buildings 
were  relatively  new  and  well  constructed, 
sonic  booms  would  be  Just  one  more  source  of 
annoyance  and  frayed  nerves  among  the 
many  such  "blessings"  modem  civilization 
and  technology  have  produced.  But  In  the 
real  world — where  any  large  community  has 
many  sick  and  Infirm  people  and  many  old 
and  poorly  constructed  buildings — sonic 
booms,  especially  If  repeated  frequently,  p>ose 
appreciable  hazards  to  the  more  fragile  hu- 
man beings  and  structures. 

In  the  case  of  military  planes  required  for 
national  defense,  that  cost  is  probably  bear- 
able. But  there  is  no  such  Justification  for 
sonic  booms  to  serve  the  relative  handful 
of  people  who  are  In  such  a  hurry  that  they 
must  fly  at  2,000  miles  an  hour  rather  than 
at  a  "mere"  subsonic  600  miles  an  hour.  Us- 
ing the  criterion  of  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number,  the  case  for  prohibiting 
regular   commercial    supersonic   flights   over 
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populated  areas  seems  overwhelming  until 
some  effective  cure  for  "le  bang"  is  dis- 
covered. And  for  those  who  believe  people  on 
ships  also  have  rights,  the  wisdom  of  allow- 
ing such  regtUar  flights  even  over  the  oceans 
will  seem  questionable  at  best. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  16,   1968] 

The  Bio  Question:  Whom  To  Boom? 

(By  David  Hoffman) 

To  fly  or  not  to  fly  supersonic  transports 
over  the  U.S.  mainland  is  a  question  of  im- 
portance to  Congressmen,  conservationists, 
insomniacs  and  airplane  builders.  It  is.  more- 
iiver,  a  question  that  can  be  answered  now. 

Instead  of  answering  that  question — 
Should  a  subsonic  speed  limit  be  posted 
across  the  whole  of  the  Nation? — the  John- 
son Administration  is  ducking  it.  Not  until 
the  SST  Is  a  fait  accompli  and  flying  will  the 
.Administration  decide  whom  to  boom — ship- 
board passengers  or  Americans  at  home. 

Behind  the  Administration's  decision  is  a 
harsh  but  simple  fact:  At  this  point,  the  citi- 
.'.ens  of  no  U.S.  city  would  vote  to  subject 
themselves  to  repetitive  sonic  booms,  nor 
would  any  representative  Jury  of  scientists 
und  public  servants  vote  to  expose  perhaps 
150  million  Americans  to  the  noise  that 
domestic  SST  fleet  -,  are  certain  to  generate. 

In  noise  test  after  noise  test  sponsored  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  one 
conclusion  keeps  emerging:  To  the  recipient. 
a  sonic  boom  is  a  boom  is  a  boom.  Human 
iTuinea  pigs  care  not  whether  the  noise  re- 
embles  a  rifle  shot  or  a  thunder  clap. 

Since  the  intensity  and  not  the  quality  of 
;i  boom  determines  its  noxiousness,  we  can 
now  give  a  cross-section  of  America  a  real 
Tost  of  SST  noise. 

FAA  knows,  roughly,  the  intensity  (If  not 
the  precise  pitch  and  chord  structure)  of  an 
.■iST's  predicted  boom.  By  varying  the  speed. 
weight  and  altitude  of  Century-series  fight- 
■TS,  the  Air  Force  could  lay  down  any  num- 
uer  of  SST-strength  booms  or  louder  booms, 
or  softer  booms.  But  on  whom? 

We  know  the  number  of  SSTs  the  Boeing 
Co.  expects  to  build — about  1200  if  the  air- 
plane is  allowed  to  fly  overland  at  supersonic 
speeds.  From  that  we  can  calculate  SST  flight 
:requency  along  a  given  airway  In  some  fu- 
;  ure  year. 

We  know  that  at  least  one  such  airway 
must  be  constructed  atop  the  Great  Circle 
route  between  New  York  and  Los  Angeles. 
Underneath  that  airway  lies  Peoria,  111., 
which  might  be  called  the  "typical  en  route 
city." 

We  know  airlines  must  keep  their  SST 
fleets  airborne  day  and  night  In  order  to  keep 
the  cash  flowing.  Thus  we  can  predict  the 
number  of  nighttime  booms  to  be  inflicted  on 
a  sleeping  city. 

Ground  rules  for  a  reahstic  test  to  deter- 
mine the  intensity  for  an  "acceptable"  SST 
boom  Immediately  become  clear — with  one 
exception.  No  one  must  warn  the  Peorians 
of  the  forthcoming  experiment. 

As  preuous  tests  have  proven,  a  warning 
would  stimulate  crank  complalners,  such  as 
the  Oklahoma  lady  who  claimed  a  boom 
broke  her  brassiere  strap. 

Though  simple  to  construct,  cheap  to  con- 
duct and  sociologically  desirable,  such  a 
realistic  noise  test  is  politically  out  of  the 
question. 

Within  two  years,  however,  Pan  American 
World  Airways  should  receive  the  first  of 
eight  supersonic  Concords  it  ordered  five 
years  ago.  .\s  matters  now  stand.  Pan  Am 
Is  free  to  fly  that  airplane,  supersonically, 
day  and  night,  at  any  altitude,  between 
New  York  and  Los  ."Vngeles. 

How  much  to  disturb  -Americans  is  ob- 
\iously  a  politicil  question,  one  that  seem- 
ingly should  be  answered  by  Congress  or  the 
■A-dminlstration.  Yet  as  matters  now  stand. 
Where  Pan  Am  operates  lt.s  Concord  fleet 
will  be  determined  by  public  relations  and 
the  marketplace. 


Each  agency  of  the  Federal  Crovemment 
steadfastly  maintains  that  under  existing 
law  it  now  lacks  power  to  control  aircraft 
noise,  including  the  sonic  boom.  To  cure 
such  alleged  impotence,  the  De{>artment  of 
Transportation  has  sponsored  a  bill  giving 
itself  authority  to  set  and  enforce  noise 
standards. 

For  most  of  two  sessions,  the  bill  has 
languished  on  Capitol  Hill  even  as  British 
and  French  engineers  cut  the  metal  lor  the 
two  Concord  prototypes,  assembled  their  air- 
craft and  rolled  them  from  the  factory. 

Forty-one  world  airlines  have  ordered  194 
SSTs  to  date,  and  many  of  the  lines  operate 
primarily  overland.  No  Congre.ssmnn  has  yet 
tasted  the  luxury  of  a  two-hour  flight  from 
New  York  to  Los  Angeles,  nor  have  subcon- 
tractors tooled  up  to  produce  SST  com- 
ponents. 

In  short,  from  this  point  on,  pressure  to 
permit  overland  supersonic  flights  will  build, 
not  lessen.  The  one-year  slippage  In  our  SST's 
production  timetable  affords  time  to  decide 
how  loud  a  lX)om.  if  any,  .Americans  should 
be  asked  to  tolerate  If  that  decL-^ion  is  post- 
poned another  chance  to  exert  human  con- 
trol over  technology  may  be  lost  through 
happenstance 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION— INTERNA- 
TIONAL GRAINS  ARRANGEMENT 
OF  1967,  EXECUTIVE  A,  90TH  CON- 
GRESS,  SECOND   SESSION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  of  yesterday,  the 
Senate  will  now  go  into  executive  -ses- 
sion and,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
consider  the  International  Grains  Ar- 
rangement of  1967  <Ex.  A.  90th  Cong., 
second  session) , 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution  of  ratification.  On  this  ques- 
tion, debate  is  limited  to  2' 2  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  SparkmanI 
and  the  minority  leader,  or  any  Senators 
they  may  designate.  The  vote  will  take 
place  at  2:30  p.m. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  charged  equally  against  both 
sides 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ob.iection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  or  more  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr. 
Aiken]. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  approval  of  the  International  Grains 
Arrangement  of  1967. 

I  have  a  particular  interest  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  wheat  agreement  and  also 
the  new  part  of  this  arrangement,  .^ince 
in  1949  it  was  my  privilege  to  propose  the 
first  International  Wheat  Agreement, 
before  the  Congress  of  Nations,  as- 
sembled in  Washington,  D.C,  That  has 
been  renewed  from  time  to  time  for  a 
period  of  years,  and  now  the  time  has 
come  when  the  President  has  asked  that 
the  International   Wheat  Arrangement 


again  be  approved  by  Congress,  and  In- 
cluded this  time  is  the  Food  Aid  Conven- 
tion, which  I  think  makes  the  whole 
thing  much  more  desirable. 

Tliere  is  opposition  to  renewing  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  part  of 
this  arrangement.  The  international 
traders  are  ver>'  much  opposed  to  it,  and 
at  least  one  farm  orgaiiization,  I  believe, 
is  opposing  it  rather  sti-enuously.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  most  of  the  wheat 
organization.s — virtually  all  of  them— are 
supporting  it.  as  are  the  wheatgi'owers 
in  general:  and  I  note  that  many  Sen- 
ators from  the  wheat  States  are  strongly 
supporting  approval  of  this  arrangement. 

I  know  that  our  international  traders 
perform  a  very  u.seful  function  in  world 
trade.  They  do  build  business.  They  make 
money  at  it.  t<x).  And  they  would  make 
more,  jierhaps,  if  they  were  not  handi- 
capped by  any  rules  and  regulations. 
Some  of  them  seem  to  think  that  so  far 
as  American  agriculture  Is  concerned,  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  should  be  all 
that  is  needed  to  covern  the  production 
and  distribution  of  our  commodities.  I 
cannot  go  along  with  that  theory. 

When  It  comes  to  decidine  what  we  are 
going  to  do  in  this  respect,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  wheatgrowers  in  over- 
whelming majority  feel  that  this  ar- 
rangement will  be  to  their  advantage, 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  making  up  my 
mind  to  support  their  position,  because 
American  agriculture  needs  all  the  sup- 
port it  can  get.  Since  the  wheatgrowers 
are  in  favor  of  this  arrangement,  or  re- 
newing it  for  another  term  of  years,  then 
I  am  going  to  support  them:  and  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  Senate  approve  the  In- 
ternational Grains  Arrangement  of  1967. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
HoLLiNGs  in  the  chair).  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  lliere 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  sorry  that  I  was  unable  to  be  in  the 
Chamber  all  of  the  time  this  measure 
was  being  debated. 

This  agreement  is  no  radical  departure 
from  the  past.  The  so-called  wheat 
agreements  have  been  on  the  statute 
books  since  1949.  To  .say  the  least,  it  has 
helped  the  importing  as  well  as  the  ex- 
porting countries  considerably.  It  has 
been  extremely  helpful  in  .stabilizing 
wheat  prices.  I  do  not  know  of  any  sub- 
stantial opposition  that  was  engendered 
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In  the  past  when  it  came  to  adoption  of 
the  wheat  agreements  the  many  times 
they  were  before  the  Senate. 

The  proposal  before  the  Senate  today 
does  not  differ  materially  from  the  old 
wheat  agreements.  One  difference  Is 
that  the  minimum  and  maximum  prices 
included  In  the  convention  are  based  on 
U.S.  gulf  port  prices  rather  than  Ca- 
nadian prices.  In  contrast  to  the  older 
wheat  agreements,  we  And  that  the  min- 
imum price  would  be  about  20  cents  high- 
er per  bushel  than  the  last  wheat  agree- 
ment we  had  on  the  statute  books.  The 
second  difference  is  that  importing  coun- 
tries also  agree  to  buy  from  nonmember 
countries  within  the  price  range  estab- 
lished by  the  convention. 

The  arrangement  will  doubtless  stave 
off  cutthroat  competition.  The  countries 
which  produce  wheat  for  export,  as  well 
as  those  that  buy  wheat,  will  be  assured 
of  all  the  wheat  they  need.  The  prices 
are  more  or  less  fixed,  and  this,  as  I 
said,  win  doubtless  do  much  to  stabilize 
world  whelit  prices. 

Another  feature  of  the  convention — 
Its  second  part^ — is  that  cooperation  from 
other  wheat-exporting  countries  Is  as- 
sured in  assisting  us  to  help  those  na- 
tions short  of  food. 

Two  years  ago.  in  the  case  of  India, 
the  United  States  furnished  about  80 
percent  of  the  requirements  for  that 
country.  The  second  part  of  the  conven- 
tion envisions  bringing  in  countries 
which  produce  wheat  for  export  so  that 
they  can  assist  the  United  States  In  pro- 
viding food  to  help  the  countries  which 
lack  it. 

Under  this  arrangement,  the  coimtries 
have  already  agreed  to  furnish  a  certain 
amount  of  wheat,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  grain.  As  I  understand  it.  from  the 
promises  made  by  countries  which  pro- 
duce an  excess  of  corn  and  other  feed 
grains,  as  well  as  wheat,  they  have 
agreed  to  furnish  about  57  percent  of 
the  amoimt  of  food  necessary  to  assist 
nations  short  on  food.  So,  the  United 
States,  Instead  of  putting  up  80  percent 
of  the  grain  necessary  for  India,  will 
probably  put  up  not  more  than  40  per- 
cent to   42  percent. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  this  arrangement 
should  be  adopted  If  for  no  other  reason 
than  its  second  provision.  In  the  past  we 
have  provided  millions  of  tons  of  food 
we  hsid  in  excess  of  our  requirements. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  carried  the  whole 
burden. 

The  purpose  of  the  second  portion  of 
the  arrangement  is  to  interest  other 
countries  which  produce  above  their 
domestic  requirements  to  assist  us  in 
making  food  available  to  countries  in 
need  of  it. 

For  that  reason  alone.  It  would  seem 
to  me  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  adopt 
the  arrangement.  The  continuation  of 
the  original  wheat  agreements,  In  my 
opinion,  is  necessary  because  If  we  do 
not  have  some  kind  of  understanding 
with  the  countries  of  the  world  which 
overproduce  wheat,  we  will  find  ourselves 
engaged  In  a  cutthroat,  competitive  war. 

It  strikes  me  that  it  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  wheat  growers  of  the 
United  States  should  that  occur. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
adopt  this  arrangement. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Page  3  of  the  report 
states  that  the  United  States  has  three 
objectives  with  respect  to  grains.  The 
third  one  is  the  establishment  of  a  multi- 
lateral sharing  of  the  world's  food  aid 
burden. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  second 
portion  I  have  been  talking  about. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  are 
in  accord,  then,  that  the  other  grain- 
producing  and  food-producing  nations  of 
the  world  should  begin  to  share  a  greater 
part  of  the  burden  in  feeding  the  poorer 
countries. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct.  As  I 
said,  that  is  the  objective  of  the  second 
portion  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  But  why  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  what  has  been  done  is  the  fact 
that  this  convention  does  not  bring  aid 
to  the  United  States,  so  that  the  burden 
of  the  United  States  in  providing  the  cost 
of  food  will  be  lessened. 

Is  it  the  Senator's  understanding  that 
the  nations  who  will  participate  in  the 
next  3  years  will  be  giving  more  than 
they  gave  in  the  past? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  the  past,  they  gave 
little  or  nothing.  Two  years  ago,  as  I  just 
said,  in  the  case  of  India,  we  furnished 
about  80  percent  of  the  wheat  grain  that 
was  delivered  to  India,  in  order  to  relieve 
starvation  there.  Under  this  convention, 
the  promises  which  have  already  been 
made  by  the  signers  of  the  convention, 
as  I  said,  are  for  contributions  in  the 
aggregate  of  about  56  percent  or  57  per- 
cent of  the  amount  necessary. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  it  is  58  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  One  of  the  objections 
I  had  at  first — and  my  good  friend  from 
Alabama  f  Mr.  Sp.^rkman  1  will  recall  it — 
was  that  I  thought  the  42  or  43  percent 
that  we  were  going  to  furnish  was  a 
little  high.  I  thought  if  we  would  furnish 
one-third  of  the  requirements,  it  should 
be  satisfactory.  But,  somehow,  we  could 
not  get  the  other  countries  to  furnish 
more  than  56  to  57  percent,  as  I  said. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  facts  are  that 
the  other  countries  which  will  provide 
58  percent  will  be  giving  no  more  than 
they  have  in  the  past. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  will  be  giving 
more. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Japan  is  the  only  one. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Japan  will  give  more, 
but  not  in  food.  It  will  provide  money. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  was  going  to  say 
that.  In  addition  to  the  food  requirements, 
many  countries  will  probably  furnish 
cash  to  buy  food.  But,  as  I  view  the  sec- 
ond portion  of  this  convention,  it  is  go- 
ing to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  get  as- 
sistance from  many  other  countries  to 
help  in  feeding  the  underprivileged. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes.  I  wish  to  speak  in 
favor  of  approving  the  .International 
Grains  Arrangement.         ' 

I  make  this  statement  as  one  who  is 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  real  experts 


on  the  subject — the  organizations  of 
wheatgrowers  of  this  Nation,  and  several 
other  farm  organizations  as  well — are 
giving  their  strong  support.  When  their 
leaders  say  that  this  arrangement  is  good, 
both  for  our  country's  wheatgrowers  and 
for  the  country  as  a  whole,  I  am  im- 
pressed. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  have  followed  the  hearings 
on  this  agreement  very  closely.  I  attend- 
ed some  of  them.  I  want  to  say  I  am  im- 
pressed by  the  agricultural  authorities  ui 
the  Senate  who  support  this  agreement. 
Let  me  mention  a  few  of  them.  During 
my  years  in  the  Senate.  I  have  followed 
closely  the  advice  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  LMr.  Carlson],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  IMr.  Young],  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI,  whom 
the  Senate  has  just  heard  speak  in  sup- 
port of  this  agreement.  Earlier,  Senators 
Carlson,  Aiken,  and  Young  of  North 
Dakota  had  spoken  in  support  of  the 
agreement. 

I  have  heard  nothing  yet  in  this  de- 
bate that  in  any  way  answers  the  strons 
argument  that  these  agricultural  lead- 
ers in  the  Senate  have  made  for  this 
agreement. 

Last  week,  I  met  with  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Oregon  Wheat  League, 
the  same  evening  I  sat  at  Dufur,  Orep.. 
and  listened  to  the  members  of  the  Ore- 
gon Wheat  League  and  other  agricul- 
tural leaders.  There  was  unanimity 
among  them  in  support  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

The  support  for  this  arrangement, 
however,  is  not  unanimous.  I  have  re- 
cently received  two  telegrams  from  my 
State  in  opposition  to  the  agreement. 
The  first  I  received  from  Gerald  E. 
Tucker,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Port- 
land, Oreg.  The  second  was  from  Thomas 
F.  Hunt,  president  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west Grain  Export  Association,  Portland, 
Oreg. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  those 
two  telegrams  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  also  received  a  support- 
ing telegram  from  Kenneth  D.  Naden. 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  and 
other  supporting  messages  and  telegrams 
be  inserted  In  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  2.> 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
hearings  on  this  arrangement  that  we 
held  not  long  ago,  a  statement  was  made 
by  Mr.  Allen  Tom,  a  fanner  from  Oregon 
who  came  here  as  official  spokesman  for 
the  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers, Western  Wheat  Associates,  and 
Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc..  the  three  big 
associations  of  wheatgrowers  in  the 
United  States. 

This  farmer  had  some  practical  re- 
marks, which  I  would  like  to  quote: 

I  want  to  p>olnt  out  that  the  wheat  growers 
believe  In  farm  programs.  We  think  that  the 
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Agricultural  Act  of  1965  is  the  best  program 
that  has  ever  been  devised  that  fits  into  a 
modern  economic  structure.  And  the  Inter- 
n.vtional  Oralns  Arrangement,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  is  just  another  part  of  our 
overall  farm  program   package. 

Now,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  ihe  days  are  gone 
where  people  simply  trade  with  each  other. 
The  days  are  gone  when  trade  Is  determined 
by  simple  comparative  advantages.  This  was 
brought  out  in  Geneva.  Managed  markets  are 
the  rule  today,  and  I  can  think  of  hardly 
a  nation  that  refrains  from  imposing  controls 
and  trade  restrictions.  We  do.  And  the  IGA. 
I  think,  will  be  a  harmonlzer  as  far  as  world 
trade  Is  concerned. 

Also.  I  am  impressed  by  the  food  aid 
provisions  of  the  new  International 
Grains  Arrangement. 

For  the  first  time  ever,  on  a  regular 
and  continuing  basis,  developed  coun- 
tries— importing  and  exporting  alike — 
under  the  arrangement  will  be  com- 
mitted to  a  4.5-million-ton  annual  pro- 
Liram  of  food  aid  to  developing  coun- 
tries. This  will  be  carried  out  under  the 
arrangement's  Food  Aid  Convention. 

A  Food  Aid  Committee,  with  repre- 
sentatives from  the  contributing  coun- 
tries would  be  established,  with  the  pri- 
mai7  function  of  reviewing  overall 
functions  of  the  convention — especially 
its  effects  on  food  production  in  the 
recipient  countries. 

The  United  States  will  supply  42  per- 
cent— about  1.9  million  tons  of  the  food 
aid.  The  European  Common  Market's 
.share  is  23  percent — about  1  million  tons. 
Canada  will  supply  about  11  percent: 
Australia,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Ja- 
pan will  supply  about  5  percent  each. 

Contributions  can  be  in  the  form  of 
wheat,  coarse  grains  .suitable  for  human 
consumption,  or  the  cash  equivalent. 

I  want  to  stress  the  cash  equivalent, 
because  this  arrangement,  for  the  first 
time,  will  bring  into  a  contributing  status 
a  good  many  countries  v.-hich  are  not 
grain  producers  but  which,  under  the 
agreement,  recognize  that  they,  too,  have 
a  resix)nsibility  to  come  to  the  a.ssistance 
of  sohing  the  .main  problem  that  con- 
fronts the  world. 

Contributing  countries  may  specify  the 
lecipients  of  their  donations,  or  they 
may  channel  them  through  an  interna- 
tional organization  such  as  the  world 
food  program  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  my  judgment,  this  represents  a  prac- 
tical approach  toward  getting  nations  to 
share  in  meeting  world  hunger  problems. 

That  is  one  of  the  strongest  features  of 
this  arrangement,  and  those  of  us  who 
recognize  it  and  who  have  been  working 
in  the  Senate  for  this  kind  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  have  an  opportunity 
today  to  vote  for  the  principle  we  ha\e 
been  talking  about  so  often  in  the  Senate. 

I  want  to  say  something  about  the  cost 
factor  that  is  involved  insofar  as  our 
wheatgrowers  are  concerned.  The  record 
in  our  hearing  on  this  matter  sets  forth 
the  fact  that  wheatgrowers  in  our 
country  today  are  receiving  less  per 
bushel  for  wheat  than  they  received  in 
1936.  We  know  what  has  happened  to  the 
cost  of  production  of  wheat.  We  know, 
for  example,  that  mechanical  combines 
cost  all  the  way  from  three  to  five  times 
as  much  as  they  did  in  1936.  We  know 
that  is  true  of  all  the  other  expensive 


machinery  that  is  necessary  to  equip  an 
efficient  wheat-producing  ranch.  That  is 
why  there  is  great  resentment  in  the 
Wheat  Belt  of  the  country  on  the  part 
of  the  producers  of  wheat,  for  they  feel 
they  are  receiving  sorry  and  shoddy 
treatment  as  far  as  the  agricultural 
program  of  this  country  is  concerned. 

I  need  not  remind  the  Senate  again 
this  afternoon  of  the  relationship  of 
bread  to  life.  We  had  belter  listen  to  the 
food  experts.  We  had  better  take  note 
of  what  their  testimony  is.  Their  great 
concern  is  whether  this  Nation  will  be 
able  to  jn'oduce  enough  wheat  to  meet 
the  food  needs  of  our  population  in  the 
years  2000  to  2025.  That  is  just  tomorrow 
in  terms  of  historic  time. 

Furthermore,  we  talk  a  great  deal 
about  peace.  One  of  the  greatest  weapons 
for  peace  that  we  have  i.s  food.  Mr.  Pi'esi- 
dent,  instead  of  talking  about  reduction 
of  food  production  in  the  United  States, 
we  ought  to  see  to  it  that  every  acre  of 
land  that  is  tillable  lor  the  production 
of  food  is  tilled  and  u.sed  for  food  pro- 
duction as  one  of  the  great  instrumen- 
talities for  promoting  peace  around  the 
world. 

Food,  Mr.  President,  happens  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  weapons  that  we  can  use 
in  bringing  about  that  long  awaited  day 
of  peace  in  the  world. 

So  it  IS  pointed  out  in  the  hearings;  it 
was  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  IMr.  Carlson]  in  his  able  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  arrangement; 
and  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  wheat  pro- 
ducers at  the  meeting  which  I  attended 
last  week,  that  this  will  result  in  20  cents, 
and  probably  23  cents  per  bushel  more 
for  the  wheat  producers  than  they  are 
now  recei\'ing  for  wheat. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  these  fea- 
tures of  the  arrangement,  because  of  the 
record  made  in  our  hearmgs.  and  because 
of  the  recognized  expertise  of  Senators 
Frank  Carlson.  George  Aiken.  Milt 
Young,  and  Allen  Ellender,  all  of  whom 
support  this  arrangement,  I  submit  that 
the  overwhelming  proof  is  in  support  of 
the  arrangement,  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  approve  it  today. 

Exhibit  1 

Portland.  Oreg. 

June  7,1968. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Respectfully  request  reconsideration  of 
your  stand  on  the  IGA  it  is  my  feeling  it  will 
not  stabilize  or  strengthen  world  wheat  prices 
nor  broaden  food  assistance  efforts.  It  will 
not  eliminate  barrier  to  U.S.  exports  in  West- 
em  Europve  which  was  the  chief  target  of 
negotiations.  Two  successive  bumper  world 
crops  present  a  grave  risk  to  LT.S.  exports  in 
The  absence  of  significant  production  con- 
trols. Outside  United  States  there  are  not 
provisions  assuring  others  will  cooperate  in 
controlling  production  especially  Soviet  Un- 
ion which  produces  not  less  than  a  fourth 
of  the  vi^orld  wheat.  Wheat  acreage  sharply 
increasing  around  world  while  U.S.  wheat 
producers  face  second  successive  acreage  cut. 
It  is  reported  to  me  that  .Embassador  Roth 
conceded  IG.E  is  a  balanced  agreement  not 
related  to  other  Kennedy  round  agreements 
and  can  be  Judged  on  its  own  merits.  I  feel 
It  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  Oregonians. 
Gerald  E.  Tucker, 


Pacific  Northwest  Grain- 
Export  Association. 
Portland.  Oreg.,  June  7.  1968. 
Senate  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Majority  of  membership  of  this  dissocia- 
tion strongly  oppose  ratification  of  Interna- 
tional grains  agreement  for  following  rea- 
sons: 

1.  IGA  will  "ot  reduce  or  avoid  barrlerB 
to  U.S.  exports  In  Western  Europe  which  were 
chief   target  of   negotlatluns 

2.  Effort  to  raise  prices  now  above  levels 
which  have  produced  two  successive  bumper 
world  crops  poses  grave  risk  to  U.S.  exports 
In  absence  of  any  significant  production  con- 
trols outside  United  States. 

3.  IGA  has  no  provisions  assuring  others 
will  cooperate  In  controlling  burgeoning 
production.  Instead  wheat  producers  face 
second  successive  acreage  cut.  Soviet  Union 
which  produces  fourth  to  third  uf  world 
wheat  is  not  bound  by  IGA  minimum  price 
or  food  requirements  so  free  to  undercut 
cooperators. 

4.  IGA  provides  strong  precedent  !  r 
similar  agreements  sought  by  less  developed 
countries  which  would  undercut  U.S.  cotton 
oilseed  and  oilseed  products  exports. 

5.  Ambassador  Roth  has  conceded  IGA  is 
a  balanced  agreement  not  related  to  other 
Kennedy  round  agreements  and  therefore 
can  be  Judged  on  its  own  merits. 

6.  Senate  Rejection  would  not  end  prospects 
for  price  stabilization  but  would  indicate 
United  States  will  not  >upport  incentive 
price  arrangements  without  ;.ssured  co- 
operation from  other  producers 

Respectfully  request  your  support  and  tirge 
use  your  Influence  to  oppose  ratification. 
Thomas  F.  Hunt. 

President. 

Exhibit  2 

Washington,  D.C 

June  3,  1968. 

Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 

U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C: 

We  reiterate  our  appeal  of  January  28th 
that  you  support  ratification  of  the  Inter- 
national Grains  Arrangement.  Disorderly  In- 
ternationa; marketing  In  wheat  trade  threat- 
ens opportunity  for  long  range  harmoniza- 
tion of  national  farm  policies  which  is  es- 
sential to  liealth  growth  m  world  agricul- 
tural trade.  Expanded  trade  opportunities 
are  vital  to  U.S.  farm  exports  and  favorable 
trade  balance.  Food  aid  convention  portion 
of  IG.\  is  also  of  great  significance  in  build- 
ing a  strong  multilateral  world  food  aid  pro- 
gram with  benefits  to  U.S.  In  allowing  us  to 
deal  with  our  own  farm  policy  problems  with 
more  assurance  of  what  will  happen  on  the 
Internationa)  scene 

Kenneth  D.  Naden. 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperative. 

Pendleton.  Obeg., 

May  17,  1968. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Tried  contact  you  Washington,  D.C,  office 
copy  of  wire  to  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  your 
information. 

Oregon  Wheat  Commission  in  full  support 
of  Senate  ratification  on  International  Grains 
.\rrangement.  Oregon  Wheat  Growers  League 
also  urges  early  ratification  of  agreement,  s 
does  National  .Associate  of  Wheat  Growers. 
This  treaty  benefits  U.S.  producers  and  en- 
tire Nation  by  Improving  balance  of  payments 
through  increased  volume  of  world  agricul- 
ture, trade  will  assist  level  of  world  wheat 
prices  thereby  lowering  government  subsidy 
costs  will  help  prevent  world  price  wars  by 
providing  guidelines  for  range  of  maximum 
and  minimum  prices  ic  world  price  wars  by 
providing  guldehnes  for  range  of  maximum 
and  minimum  prices  in  world   wheat  trade 
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without  International  Grains  Arrangements. 
U.S.  very  vulnerable  to  chaotic  conditions 
developing  when  over  60  percent  of  U.S. 
wheat  exported  Wheat  growers  urge  favora- 
ble report  of  Ad  Hoc  Conunlttee  to  help  sta- 
bilize U.S.  wheat  Industry. 

Plotd  Root, 
Chairman,  Oregon  Wheat  Commission. 

PBNDLBroN  Grain  Growers,  Inc  . 

Pendleton,  Oreg.,  May  17, 1968. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse.  . 

Senate  Office  Building,  ' 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  believe  the  In- 
ternational Grains  arrangement  Is  a  sound 
and  constructive  program  In  the  world's 
trade  and  use  of  wheat  under  today's  condi- 
tions. 

Past  agreements  have  contributed  to  rea- 
sonable stability  of  world  prices  and  have  en- 
couraged cooperation  between  world  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  This  Is  of  significant 
importance  to  our  wheat  producers  who  are 
so  heavily  dependent  on  export  markets  for 
wheat. 

We  urge  favorable  action  on  the  new  In- 
ternational Grains  arrangement. 
SlncefMy, 

James  Hill.  Jr., 

Secretary. 

North  P.ACmc  Grain  Growers.  iNr  , 

Portland.  Oreg.,  May  21.  1968. 
Hon  Watne  L.  Morse. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Following  thorough 
consideration  our  Board  of  Directors  recom- 
mends prompt  ratification  of  the  Interna- 
tional Grains  Arrangement.  We  contend  that 
the  US.  must  maintain  a  leading  role  in 
stabilizing  and  supporting  international 
whea.t  prices  The  I  G.A.  should  prove  to  be 
a  useful  tool  in  raising  international  prices 
to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  U.S.  wheat 
producer  as  well  as  the  U.S.   taxpayer. 

The  Food  Aid  section  of  the  Agreement 
represents  a  significant  step  In  assuring  that 
more  well-developed  nations  in  the  world 
accept  their  responsibility  in  feeding  and  as- 
sisting under-d?veloped  countries.  The  US 
has  shouldered  more  than  her  share  of  this 
burden  since  World  War  EC.  The  Food  Aid 
section  of  the  I  G.A.  should  provide  a  frame- 
work within  which  all  countries  can  accept 
their  proper  share  of  responsibility  and  In- 
terdependence. 

We  recommend  prompt  ratification  so  the 
pact  will  go  into  operation  coincident  with 
the  expiration  of  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  on  July  31st.  This  will  preserve 
order  in  International  commerce  and  demon- 
strate good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Sincerely. 

William  L.  Bell. 

President. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  International  Grain  Ar- 
rangement. It  does  not  help  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  including  the  Indiana  soft 
wheat  farmer,  nor  does  it  help  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  the  American  balance  of 
payments,  nor  the  international  economy 
as  a  whole.  In  the  absence  of  effective 
sanctions,  it  will  encourage  foreign  pro- 
ducers to  increase  production  and  fur- 
ther flood  the  international  markets. 
Those  nations  with  storage  facilities, 
mainly  the  United  States  of  America, 
will  be  forced  to  bail  out  the  Interna- 
tional market  by  keeping  American 
wheat  in  storage  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayer. 


The  prices  of  American  wheat  are  not 
going  to  be  affected  by  an  international 
price,  primarily  because  they  are  large- 
ly shaped  by  our  domestic  foreign  policy 
and  our  Public  Law  480  program.  This 
agreement  does  not  affect  those  prices, 
nor  will  it  increase  American  sales 
abroad.  In  fact,  those  sales  will  probably 
decrease. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  provisions 
of  the  International  Grain  Agreement  as 
presently  outlined.  It  seems  to  me  to 
present  a  case  of  voting  between  the 
lesser  of  two  evils:  First,  an  agreement 
which  bypasses  the  original  negotiation 
Intention  to  break  down  the  nontariff 
barriers;  or,  second,  no  agreement  at  all. 

I  have  spwken  out  on  many  occasions 
as  to  my  desire  to  see  these  nontariff  bar- 
riers broken  down — the  so-called  viable 
import  quotas,  weight  restrictions,  and 
others.  Yet  for  all  the  work  of  our  nego- 
tiators, and  especially  in  this  case  where 
they  pursuaded  the  buyers  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  wheat,  this  has  not 
even  begun. 

Another  problem  with  the  agreement 
is  the  burden  that  it  places,  with  higher 
prices,  on  the  lesser  developed  nations. 
True,  for  the  first  time  we  have  an  agree- 
ment that  the  other  nations — producing 
nations — will  help  us  in  food  aid.  How- 
ever, once  these  nations  have  precious 
dollars  to  spare  to  buy  wheat  they  buy  at 
a  higher  price. 

Wheat  is  a  big  business  in  Indiana 
and  we  want  to  sell  as  much  on  the  world 
market  as  we  produce.  Let  me  show  by 
example  what  a  big  business  it  is: 

In  Indiana,  the  production  of  soft 
wheat  in  1965  was  more  than  36  million 
bushels:  in  1966,  more  than  44  million 
bushels:  in  1967,  more  than  48  million 
bushels,  for  a  total  dollar  value  of  al- 
most $63  million. 

We  have  the  usual  guarantees  by  the 
administration  that  "if  the  agreement 
works  as  it  should  all  will  be  better  in 
the  long  run." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  this  be- 
fore. In  the  United  States-Canadian 
automotive  agreement  we  heard  this  and 
our  favorable  balance  of  trade  in  the 
automotive  industry  has  been  cut  in  half. 
Someone  benefited,  but  it  was  not  the 
U.S.  automotive  workers. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  a  news 
release  published  by  an  organization 
called  Lei-ch  &  Co..  Inc..  saying  that  the 
Indiana  farmers'  drive  to  boost  exports 
is  in  danger. 

Under  a  Washington  dateline,  they 
quote  from  a  statement  made  by  Ambas- 
sador William  Roth,  in  which  he  asked 
that  the  American  selling  price  system 
for  benzenoid  ciiemicals  be  eliminated. 

I  also  see,  after  reading  through  the 
news  release,  that  this  corporation  or 
agent,  whoever  they  may  be,  who  say 
they  are  authorized  to  be  a  lobbyist,  do 
have  a  great  interest,  but  not  in  America, 
because  it  shows  Lerch  &  Co..  Inc.,  1522 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  is  reg- 
istered with  the  Department  of  Justice 
under  the  provisions  of  22  United  States 
Code,  sections  611  et  seq.  as  an  agent  of 
the  Swiss  Union  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry. 

So  I  can  imderstand  why  they  are  so 
interested  in  this  international  agree- 


ment. But   their  interest  has  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  America. 

At  least  three  sets  of  economic  factors 
argue  against  ratification  of  the  Wheat 
Trade  Convention : 

First,  the  proposed  minimum  price  is 
not  economically  feasible.  It  will  likely 
be  an  incentive  for  production.  It  can  be 
maintained  only  at  a  high  cost  for  the 
United  States. 

Second,  price  stabilization  is  said  to 
be  a  central  objective  of  the  Wheat  Trade 
Convention.  It  will  not  be  a  satlsfactorj- 
price-stabilizing  device. 

Third,  there  will  likely  be  incentives 
for  participants  to  avoid  the  minimum 
price  provisions.  The  Wheat  Trade  Con- 
vention has  no  sanctions  to  thwart  such 
avoidance. 

1.  minimum  price:   infeasible 

The  level  of  the  minimum  wheat  price 
is  critical  to  the  United  States.  A  mini- 
mum price  at  the  proper  level  below  the 
long-i-un  average  can  prevent  disastrous- 
ly low  prices  in  response  to  extraordi- 
narily high  production.  To  be  an  effective 
tool  the  minimum  must  be  at  the  thresh- 
old of  disaster,  else  it  can  become  a 
price  guarantee  and  a  production  incen- 
tive. Of  course,  no  one  can  say  with  cer- 
tainty whether  any  given  price  level 
will  in  the  future  draw  out  more  wheat. 
However,  a  look  at  past  relationships 
helps  gage  future  prospects. 

Unmistakably,  the  proposed  minimum 
price  is  above  recent  wheat  price  levels. 
It  exceeds  the  1956-67  average  price,  the 
average  price  under  the  1959  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement,  and  the  aver- 
age price  under  the  1962  International 
Wheat  Agreement.  To  be  sure,  there  have 
been  times  in  the  past  couple  decades 
when  price  has  exceeded  the  proposed 
minimum.  In  1963-64  and  in  1966-67  the 
annual  average  price  was  the  highest  in 
recent  historj' — 7  cents  above  the  pro- 
posed level. 

In  this  context,  even  the  minimimi  ap- 
pears to  be  high.  At  no  time  in  recent 
history  has  an  annual  average  price  ap- 
proached the  midpoint  of  the  proposed 
price  range. 

Price  levels  within  the  range  encom- 
passed by  the  proposal  have  been  an 
incentive  to  production.  While  prices 
have  not  often  exceeded  the  proposed 
minimum,  in  each  of  the  two  times  they 
have  moved  appreciably  over  that  level 
world  wheat  acreage  has  increased  sub- 
stantially in  the  following  year.  This  fol- 
lows a  longer  run  pattern  of  Increase  in 
world  wheat  area  in  response  to  price 
increases.  Wheat  area  also  declines  in 
response  to  price  decreases. 

Wheat  prices  since  1963-64  have 
elicited  a  world  wheat  acreage  well  above 
the  level  of  the  1950's  and  early  1960's. 
World  area  devoted  to  wheat  production 
since  1963-6<  has  the  capacity  to  produce 
suflBcient  supplies  to  drive  the  price  well 
below  the  proposed  minimum.  Wheat 
production  in  1965-66  and  1967-68  had 
this  Impact  even  though  some  exporting 
countries  were  replenishing  stocks  which 
had  been  depleted  by  previous  poor  crops. 
With  favorable  weather  and  improved 
cultural  practices,  much  greater  output 
can  be  expected  from  the  present  world 
area  devoted  to  wheat. 

Weather  Is  a  critical  factor  in  esti- 
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mating  future  supply  response.  Obvious- 
ly, future  weather  is  only  conjecture. 
However,  it  is  instructive  to  note  that  the 
high  level  of  production  in  the  last  2 
years  has  been  produced  in  spite  of  a 
1966-67  weather  record  of  drought  in 
South  America,  a  wet  planting  season  in 
Western  Europe,  and  a  late  frost  in  the 
United  States.  Tlie  near-record  1967-68 
crop  survived  unfavorable  weather  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  drought  in  Australia  and 
Canada. 

Technology  and  cultural  practices  are 
other  critical  factors  in  estimating  sup- 
ply response.  They  liave  fostered  the  out- 
put record  of  the  past  2  years.  But  their 
role  is  just  beginning.  Improved  wheat 
strains,  more  fertilizer,  and  other  im- 
proved cultural  practices  are  only  start- 
ing their  sweep  of  the  lesser  developed 
countries.  Virtually  every  country  has  a 
program  of  varietal  improvement,  cul- 
tural improvement,  and  fertilizer  inten- 
sification. Results  of  such  programs  no 
doubt  will  be  seen  in  the  next  few  years. 
Experts  say  their  impact  will  be  pro- 
foimd.  The  Mexican  record  is  a  vivid  ex- 
ample. Had  the  1967  average  yield  at- 
tained in  Mexico  prevailed  throughout 
all  South  America,  the  area  would  have 
produced  107  percent  more  wheat.  Had 
the  Mexican  average  yield  prevailed  in 
Asia,  it  would  have  produced  159  percent 
more  wheat.  Had  the  Mexican  average 
yield  prevailed  in  Africa,  the  continent 
would  have  produced  196  percent  more 
wheat.  These  three  areas  combined  would 
have  added  more  than  80  million  tons  to 
the  1967-68  world  wheat  supply  had  they 
attained  the  average  rate  of  production 
of  Mexico.  Experts  now  have  little  doubt 
that  such  can  be  achieved,  given  the  in- 
centive to  produce.  Higher  world  prices 
are  surely  in  the  direction  of  such  an 
incentive.  Just  as  surely,  such  produc- 
tion would  generate  another  burdensome 
wheat  surplus. 

Given  the  incentive  for  both  wheat 
area  and  yield  implied  by  the  proposed 
price  minimum,  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
minimum  can  be  maintained  without 
supply  control  measures  of  acreage  re- 
striction or  wheat  stockpiling.  The 
Wheat  Convention  has  no  provisions  for 
these  measures.  In  the  past,  the  United 
States  has  borne  the  cost  of  supply  con- 
trol through  both  acreage  restriction  and 
stockpiling.  From  1953  through  1964  U.S. 
acreage  trended  downward,  primarily  be- 
cause of  acreage  controls.  Meanwhile, 
wheat  acreage  of  other  major  wheat  ex- 
porters increased.  The  United  States 
was  also  protecting  the  market  by  stock- 
piling wheat  during  this  period.  By  1962. 
U.S.  stocks  amounted  to  71  percent  of 
the  stockpile  of  major  wheat  exporters. 
In  response  to  favorable  trade  brought  on 
by  extremely  unfavorable  weather  in 
major  wheat  producing  areas  in  1963-64 
and  again  in  1965-66,  plus  aggressive 
sales  and  food  aid  disposal,  the  U.S.  share 
of  the  exporters'  stockpile  declined  to 
about  a  third  in  1966-67.  It  is  expected 
to  again  increase  by  the  end  of  the  1967- 
68  crop  year. 

In  this  connection,  It  is  interesting 
to  reflect  on  the  International  Wheat 
Council's  summary  of  the  world  wheat 
situation  of  the  past  two  decades.  The 
council  defines  three  phases.  The  first, 
including  the  post  World  War  n  period  of 


1945-51,  was  characterized  by  low  pro- 
duction and  supplies,  and  favorable  ex- 
port prices.  The  second  phase  was  high- 
lighted by  the  'embarrassing  surpluses" 
developed  from  1952  to  1961.  Canada  and 
the  United  States  kept  the  pressure  on 
wheat  prices  from  becoming  disastrous 
by  accumulating  a  S500  to  $1,000  million 
stockpile  in  the  late  1950s.  Only  the 
United  States  made  serious  efforts  to 
curtail  production.  The  third  phase  in- 
cluded a  marked  expansion  in  commer- 
cial trade,  chiefly  through  the  impetus 
of  huge  purchases  by  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
1963-64  and  1965-66,  and  purchases  by 
mainland  China  at  the  rate  of  5  million 
tons  per  year.  The  Council  also  notes 
that  production  control  and  supply  man- 
agement in  the  United  State.'-  contributed 
substantially  to  price  strength  in  this 
period. 

The  International  Wheat  Council  con- 
cluded in  1966  that  the  underlying  tend- 
ency toward  imbalance  of  .supply  and  de- 
mand may  still  be  present.  Recent  USDA 
projections  of  world  grain  production 
reinforce  the  likelihood  of  imbalance. 
These  projections  forecast  plentiful  sup- 
plies and  'excess"  U.S.  .urain  acres  m  the 
foreseeable  future.  The  council  con- 
cluded that  the  prospect  of  burdensome 
wheat  surpluses  may  not  be  realized  be- 
cause, "firstly,  it  is  an  important  aim  of 
wheat  policy  in  the  United  States,  where 
a  substantial  part  of  the  earlier  surplus 
was  held,  to  avoid  the  accumulation  of 
heavy  stocks  on  this  scale  again,  and  a 
reflection  of  this  policy  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  recent  decision  to  reduce  the  allotted 
acreage  for  the  1968  crop  by  13  percent." 
Once  again  the  United  States  is  expected 
to  pay  the  cost  of  maintaining  world 
wheat  prices.  In  the  absence  of  any  al- 
ternative price-maintenance  provisions 
in  the  wheat  convention,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  expect  the  future  to  be  different. 
Hence,  the  price  of  U.S.  admission  to  the 
IGA  is  likely  to  be  the  cost  of  restricting 
wheat  acreage  and /or  maintaining  sur- 
plus world  wheat  stocks. 

The  cost  of  wheat  price  maintenance 
probably  will  accrue  primar-ily  to  the  do- 
mestic wheat  economy.  But  a  charge 
may  also  be  exacted  from  the  feed  grain 
economy.  There  are  two  bases  for  such  a 
possibility.  The  wheat  convention  may 
set  a  precedent  for  a  .similar  feed  grain 
arrangement.  Despite  lack  of  U.S.  en- 
thusiasm, there  are  indications  that  a 
preliminarj'  accord  for  a  "feed  grains  ar- 
rangement" discussion  was  reached  in 
the  closing  hours  of  the  wheat  negotia- 
tions. But  perhaps  of  greater  importance 
for  the  domestic  feed  grain  economy  is 
the  ix>ssibUity  of  substitution  of  feed 
grain  on  idle  wheat  acres.  If  the  United 
States  chooses  to  maintain  wheat  prices 
through  wheat  acreage  restriction,  as 
jx>licy  now  appears  to  be  pointed,  there 
will  be  pressure  to  shift  wheat  land  into 
feed  grain.  Such  a  possibility  would  at 
best  be  an  uneconomic  utilization  of  land 
resources,  and  at  worst  require  an  addi- 
tional cost  in  further  restrictions  on 
present  feed  grain  producers  and/or  the 
maintenance  of  substantial  stocks  of 
surplus  feed  grains. 

In  fact,  it  has  been  reported  to  us  that 
Indiana  should  go  out  of  the  wheat  pro- 
duction business  in  its  entirety  and 
should  devote  its  wheat  acres  to  feed 


grain  production.  In  other  words,  In- 
diana wheat  farmers  are  supposed  to 
end  their  existence  as  such. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
now  discuss  the  unsuitability  of  the  In- 
ternational Grain  Airangement  as  a 
price  stabilizing  device. 

2.  unsuitability  as  a  price  stabilizing  DEnCE 
International  Wheat  Agreements  have 
in  the  past  been  ratified  by  Congress  on 
the  grounds  that  they  were  devices  to 
stabilize  world  wheat  prices.  The  central 
pin-pose  of  the  IGA  is  said  to  be  price 
stabilization.  In  assessing  its  suitability 
for  this  objective,  it  is  instructive  to  flrst 
consider  the  basis  of  i)nce  stabilizing 
schemes. 

Apreements  among  seller  and  buyer 
nations  arc  sometimes  made  to  .set  mini- 
mum and  maximum  commodity  prices. 
These  agreements  are  usually  made  in 
regard  to  conrunodities  which  normally 
have  widely  fluctuating  prices  from  one 
year  to  the  next.  Such  wide  fluctuations 
are  often  due  to  erratic  supply  shifts — 
such  as  those  attributable  to  weather- 
in  relation  to  a  relatively  fixed  demand. 
One  effect  of  the  fluctuations  is  that  in 
some  years  suppliers  must  sell  at  ex- 
tremely low  prices.  In  other  years  buyers 
must  pay  extremely  high  prices.  This 
price  behavior  is  accompanied  by  equal 
fluctuations  in  the  economic  well-being 
of  buyers  and  sellers.  Since  the  fluctu- 
ations are  largely  unpredictable,  they 
make  i:)lanning  diflBcult  because  the  pro- 
IX)rtion  of  available  resources  to  be 
earned  from  or  devoted  to  the  com- 
modity is  uncertain.  Consequently,  it 
may  be  in  the  best  interests  of  both  the 
buyer  and  the  seller  to  stabilize  prices. 
Stabilization  is  often  achieved  by 
nefiotiating  a  minimum  price  below 
which  buyers  agree  to  not  pay  in  the 
years  of  burdensome  supply  and  a  maxi- 
mum price  above  which  .sellers  agree  to 
not  charge  in  years  of  short  supply. 

In  this  scheme,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
price  level  around  which  year-to-yeai- 
prices  fluctuate  must  be  near  the  mid- 
point between  the  negotiated  iniiiimum 
and  maximum.  If  the  maximum  is  too 
low,  such  that  it  is  invoked  for  a  greater 
volume  than  the  minimum,  it  operates 
to  the  detriment  of  the  sellers  as  a  price 
depressant,  and  may  discourage  produc- 
tion to  the  extent  that  it  depresses  the 
average  price  level  below  the  long-inin 
equilibrium.  If  the  minimum  is  too  liigh, 
such  that  it  is  invoked  for  a  greater  vol- 
lune  than  the  maximum,  it  operates  to 
the  detriment  of  buyers  as  a  price  lifter. 
and  may  stimulate  production  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  i-aises  the  average  price  level 
above  the  long-run  equilibrium.  Hence. 
if  the  maximum  is  too  low  the  agree- 
ment will  fail  under  pre.ssure  from  ex- 
porters. If  the  minimum  is  too  liigh,  it 
will  fail  under  pressure  from  exporters. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  previous  sec- 
tion that  the  proposed  minimum  price  Is 
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above  past  price  levels.  There  is  little 
basis  for  belief  that  price  levels  in  the 
near  future  would  be  higher.  Thus,  the 
proposed  minimum  is  at  or  above  the 
equilibrium  price.  It  is  hard  to  envision 
how  this  can  lead  to  a  workable  arrange- 
ment. If  prices  can  be  stable,  under  the 
agreement,  it  will  likely  be  due  to  efforts 
to  maintain  the  minimum  rather  than 
to  dampening  of  fluctuations  about  the 
equilibrium  level. 

This  possibility  has  further  implica- 
tions for  allocation  of  economic  re- 
sources. In  a  true  price -stabilizing 
scheme,  the  free  movement  of  prices  al- 
locates the  flow  of  wheat  at  all  times  ex- 
cept when  it  trades  at  the  maximum  or 
minimum.  If  the  commodity  consistently 
ti-ades  at  the  minimum,  a  scheme  of  mar- 
ket shares  and  allocation  must  be  pro- 
vided to  guide  its  flow  in  order  to  pre- 
vent inequities  among  wheat  exporters. 
Without  such  an  allocation,  flows  are 
likely  to  be  capricious  and  arbitrary  with 
respect  to  needs  and  resources.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  the  wheat  convention  has  no  such 
mechanism. 

3.    NO  SANCTIONS  AT  THE  MAXIMUM  AND 
MINIMUM 

In  a  price  stabilizing  mechanism,  the 
primary  burden  of  maintaining  both  the 
maximum  and  minimum  price  is  on  the 
seller.  In  a  short  crop  year,  when  demand 
presses  against  supply,  sellers  must  resist 
the  temptation  to  accept  more  than  the 
agreed  maximum  price.  The  temptation 
may  come  from  someone  outside  the 
agreement  or  from  a  buyer  withm  the 
agreement  who  chooses  to  bM^ass  the 
accord  to  obtain  greater  supply.  In  a 
surplus  crop  year,  when  supply  presses 
against  demand,  sellers  must  resist  the 
temptation  to  sell  below  the  minimum 
to  clear  their  stocks.  Since  other  sellers 
are  undercutting  the  minimum  price  out- 
side the  agreement,  and  since  buyers  both 
within  and  vv.thout  the  agreement  would 
presumably  mcrease  their  pmchases  at 
a  lower  price,  this  temptation  may  be 
difficult  to  resist — particularly  for  a 
country  in  need  of  foreign  exchange.  The 
proposed  IGA  has  no  sanctions  to  en- 
force price  compliance  under  these  con- 
ditions. 

There  may  also  be  problems  with  re- 
spect to  delivery  at  the  maximum  and 
minimum.  When  the  maximum  price  is 
reached,  sellers  may  be  inclined  not  to 
deliver  to  buyers  in  the  agreement  if  they 
can  sell  for  a  higher  price  outside  the 
accord.  When  the  minimum  price  is 
reached,  buyers  may  be  inclined  not  to 
accept  delivery  from  sellers  in  the  agree- 
ment if  they  can  buy  at  a  lower  price 
outside  the  accord.  The  proposed  IGA 
has  no  sanctions  to  enforce  delivery  or 
acceptance  under  these  conditions. 

Absence  of  price  and  delivery  sanc- 
tions would  not  likely  be  a  problem  m  a 
price  stabilizing  scheme  where  the  max- 
imum and  minimum  were  seldom  reached 
and  where  parties  to  the  accord  realized 
benefits  of  price  stabilization.  If  the  price 
range  does  not  equitably  bound  the  equi- 
librium price  level,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
realize  stabilization  benefits  for  all  par- 
ticipants. As  such,  sanctions  would  be 
necessary  if  the  IGA  were  to  be  work- 
able. Without  sanctions  there  will  likely 
be  noncompliance.  If  noncompliance  can 


be  tolerated,  it  is  reasonable  to  ask:  Why 
be  constrained  as  a  party  to  the  agree- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THE    FOOD    AID    CONVENTION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  food 
aid  portion  oi  the  IGA  is  built  on  a  gen- 
erally acceptable  premise:  assistance  to 
lesser  developed  countries.  Subscriptions 
of  food  aid  to  the  convention  potentially 
add  1.874  million  metric  ton  of  food  aid 
to  lesser  developed  countries.  Subscrip- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
must  be  subtracted  from  the  total  sub- 
scription since  these  two  countries  al- 
ready contribute  more  than  their  IGA 
commitment.  Unfortunately,  the  Food 
Aid  Convention  is  a  worthy  leanto  on  an 
unsoimd  structure.  Since  it  is  one  part  of 
the  total  IGA.  it  must  be  evaluated  from 
the  perspective  of  the  total  impact  of  the 
IGA  on  the  lesser  developed  countries. 
The  basic  issue,  of  course,  is  assistance 
to  peoples  who  are  beginning  their  joiu-- 
ney  toward  economic  development. 

In  total,  the  effect  of  the  IGA  will  be 
to  encumber  the  less  developed  countries 
by  increasing  the  total  cost  of  their 
wheat  imports.  It  is  difficult  to  precisely 
gage  the  added  cost,  because  it  will  de- 
pend on  productivity  gains  in  specific 
countries,  shifts  among  crops,  food  aid 
outside  the  IGA.  and  so  on.  Some  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  increased  cost  can 
be  gained  by  calculating  costs  which 
would  have  prevailed  in  the  last  couple 
of  years  had  the  proposed  IGA  been  in 
effect. 

In  1966-67.  lesser  developed  countries 
imported  25.9  million  metric  ton  of 
wheat — table  1.  Had  the  IGA  been  in 
effect  and  had  it  been  successful  in  rais- 
ing price  by  the  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum, tile  dollar  cost  of  commercial  im- 
ports would  have  been  $79.34  million 
higher.  In  addition,  the  cost  of  imports 
under  assistance  i^rosrams  of  exporting 
governments  would  have  been  raised  by 
S115.62  million  excluding  donations. 
Total  evaluation  of  imports  would  have 
been  raised  by  $194.96  million. 

Clearly,  some  Government-assisted  ex- 
ports in  addition  to  food  donations 
should  not  be  classified  as  claimants  on 
domestic  resources.  Perhaps,  all  sales  for 
local  currency  and  some  of  the  credit 
sales  should  not  be  so  classified.  Prob- 
ably all  barter  sales  do  represent  claims 
on  domestic  resources.  In  all  likelihood, 
then,  the  increased  cost  of  wheat  imports 
to  lesser  developed  countries  under  Gov- 
ernment-assisted programs  would  have 
been  between  S15.19  million  and  $66.67 
million.  Adding  commercial  imports,  to- 
tal cost  to  lesser  developed  countries  of  a 
23-cents-a-bushel  increase  in  wheat  price 
in  1966-67  would  have  been  between 
S99.53  million  and  $146.01  million.  The 
additional  1.874  million  tons  of  Food  Aid 
Convention  wheat,  ever  if  it  were  pure 
donation,  would  hardly  be  a  bargain.  It 
would  have  "cost"  between  $1.37  and 
$2.12  per  bushel. 
Suppose  now  that  the  proposed  wheat 


convention  had  been  operating  in  1966- 
67,  but  had  not  achieved  full  "success." 
Suppose  the  price  level  had  increased 
only  10  cents  per  bushel.  Such  a  develop- 
ment would  have  Increased  the  cost  of 
commercial  imports  to  lesser  developed 
countries  by  $39.50  million — table  1.  The 
total  cost  of  imports  would  have  been 
increased  between  $41.11  million  and 
$63.50  million— again  depending  on  as- 
sumptions of  the  real  cost  of  Govern- 
ment-assisted exports.  Assuming  the 
1.874  million  tons  of  Food  Aid  Conven- 
tion wheat  was  a  net  donation,  it  would 
have  "cost"  between  $0.60  and  $0.92  per 
bushel.  Even  at  this  minimal  degree  of 
wheat  convention  achievement  on  price 
level,  the  food  aid  would  have  been  some- 
thing less  than  charity. 

For  further  reflection,  these  computa- 
tions may  also  be  reviewed  for  1965-66 — 
table  1.  At  the  23-cents-per-bushel  level 
of  success,  the  IGA  would  have  cost  the 
lesser  developed  countries  between  $49.80 
million  and  $96.22  million.  At  the  more 
limited  10-cents-per-bushel  price  rise. 
the  cost  to  the  lesser  developed  coim- 
tries  would  have  been  between  $21.65 
million  and  S41.89  million.  Again,  the 
IGA  would  have  been  something  le.s.s 
than  a  gift  to  developing  nations. 

If  shipments  to  mainland  China  are 
excluded  from  the  computation,  the  re- 
sults are  as  shown  in  table  2.  The  differ- 
ence in  values  between  the  computations 
with  mainland  China  included  is  due  to 
the  omission  of  Canada's  credit  sales  to 
China.  There  is  little  reason  to  consider 
these  as  other  than  commercial  exports 
under  a  peculiar  credit  arrangement. 

One  more  computation  of  the  cost  of 
the  proposed  IGA  to  the  lesser  developed 
countries'  may  be  instructive.  The  Inter- 
national wheat  council  projects  total  an- 
nual exportj  to  lesser  developed  coun- 
tries' in  the  next  few  years  to  be  at  the 
rale  of  31  million  tuns — table  3.  Durins 
both  the  1956-57,  1960-61.  1961-62. 
1965-66  periods  government-assisted  ex- 
ports accounted  for  66  percent  of  total 
export  to  lesser  developed  countries. 
During  1965-67  donations  accounted  for 
15  percent  of  Government  assistance. 
Since  Public  Law  480  sales  for  local  cur- 
rency are  due  to  be  eliminated,  it  is  likely 
that  most  world  food  aid  will  be  in  the 
form  of  donations  or  credit  sales.  If 
total  donations  and  assistance  in  the 
next  few  years  run  at  the  rate  of  the 
recent  past,  the  projected  31  million  tons 
of  wheat  imports  would  consist  of  10.5 
million  tons  commercial,  17.4  million  tons 
credit  assistance,  and  3.1  million  tons 
donations.  A  10-cent-per-bushel  price 
rise  would  cost  the  lesser  developed  coun- 
tries S38.7  million  on  commercial  imports 
and  $63. 8  million  on  credit  assisted  im- 
ports, for  a  total  of  $102.5  million.  If  the 
IGA  achieved  a  full  23-cent-per-bushel 
price  increase,  the  cost  to  importing 
lesser  developed  countries  would  be  $89 
million  on  commercial  and  $146.8  million 
on  credit  assisted  imports,  for  a  total  of 
S235.8  million. 

Obviously,  some  assumptions  must  be 
made  to  apply  the  conjectured  impact 
of  these  cost  possibilities.  The  most  criti- 
cal are:  First,  commercial  sales  to  lesser 
developed  countries  at  the  higher  price 
under  the  proposed  IGA  are  the  same 
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as  they  would  be  under  a  lower  price. 
In  fact,  commercial  sales  to  lesser  de- 
veloped countries  may  decline  if  price 
increases  sipnificnntly,  jince  a  greater 
burden  would  be  ijlaccd  on  foreign  ex- 
change reserves.  Second.  Government 
assistance  remains  unchanged  at  the 
higher  price.  In  fact,  exporters  view  "food 
aid"  as  a  place  to  dump  uheat  stocks  ac- 
cumulated to  drain  surpluses  produced  at 
a  higher  .oiice,  food  aid  may  increase. 
.Alternatively:  Any  net  increase  in  food 
aid  under  the  IGA  does  nat  shrink  com- 
mercial markets,  but  increa.sts  the  net 
iransier  of  wheat  to  lesser  developed 
countries. 

Despite  the  fact  that  food  aid  under 
the  IGA  is  meant  to  be  nondisruptive  of 
commercial  transactions,  it  appears  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  increased  food 
aid  may  .substitute  for  some  sales.  This 
has  happened  in  the  past.  For  example, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  there  was  an 
elasticity  of  response  between  Public  Law 
480  shipments  tmd  commercial  wheat  ex- 
;>3rts  to  India  during  1952-63  of  .65.  In- 
creased Public  Law  480  shipments  were 
■.ssociated  with  decreased  commercial 
imports. 

Even  if  lesser  developed  countries  food 
substituted  food  aid  for  commercial  im- 
iwrts,  they  would  find  the  IGA  a  costly 
development.  In  the  extreme,  suppose 
!hat  the  new  food  aid  subscriptions  en- 
tirely substituted  for  commercial  wheat 
imports.  Suppose  further  that  the  1.874 
million  tons  was  entirely  a  donation.  In 
:his  case,  commercial  imports  projected 
by  the  International  Wheat  Council 
would  fall  to  8.6  million  tons,  donations 
would  rise  to  5  million  tons,  and  credit 
assistance  would  remain  at  17.4  million 
tans. 

The  assum.ed  1.874  million  ton  decline 
i.i  commercial  imports  would  save  the 
lesser  developed  cotmtries  $115.1  mil- 
lion—1956-67  price  level  assimied.  A  10 
c  ents-per-bushel  price  rise  would  gen- 
erate an  increase  in  cost  of  commercial 
i.Tiports  of  $31.6  million,  and  an  increase 
in  cost  of  assisted  imports  of  $63.8  mil- 
lion. The  total  cost  decrease  could  be 
S19.7  million.  A  23  cents-per-bushel  price 
rise  would  generate  a  commercial  import 
cost  increase  of  $72.6  million.  Coupled 
vith  the  $146.8  million  cost  increase  on 
credit  assisted  imports,  the  wheat  bill 
could  rise  by  $104.3  million.  The  1.874 
million  tons  of  assimied  donations  would 
then  actually  "cost"  $1.52  per  bushel. 
Thus,  even  imder  the  extreme  assump- 
tion of  proposed  food  aid  being  entirely 
a  donation  substituting  directly  for  com- 
mercial imports,  cost  of  wheat  imports 
to  lesser  developed  countries  would  like- 
ly increase. 

Mr.  President,  in  siumnary,  this  agree- 
ment is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States.  It  really  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  less-developed  nations, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  report  that  it  appears 
that  our  negotiators  at  Geneva  are  more 
interested  in  propaganda  victories  than 
they  are  in  producing  a  convention  or  an 
agreement  which  could  be  real  progress 
in  the  field  of  international  free  trade. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
this  International  Grains  Arrangement 
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has  had  a  rather  strange  and  interesting 
path  through  the  subcommittee  through 
the  main  committee  meetings,  and  finally 
reaching  the  floor,  as  it  has.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  subcommittee  ap- 
pointed to  look  into  this  matter  .split 
three  to  three  on  the  question  of  voting 
this  treaty  to  the  main  committee.  Then, 
by  some  means  last  week,  when  the  full 
committee  meeting  was  held,  with  per- 
haps a  quorum — I  was  on  the  subcom- 
mittee. Dut  I  did  not  attend  the  full 
committee  meeting  that  day — for  some 
reason  the  subcommittee  members  who 
were  there  said  they  would  now  report 
the  treaty  favorably  to  the  full  commit- 
tee, and  the  full  f-ommittee,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  by  voice  vote,  recommended  it 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  not  .so  sure  what  the  reason  is  for 
the  precipitate  action  in  connection  with 
this  treaty,  but  I  personally  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  treaty  which 
in  the  long  i-un  will  not  be  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  grain  producers  of  this 
country. 

Pour  of  us  on  the  committee  joined  in 
the  preparation  and  filing  of  minority 
views  on  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention. 
These  minority  views  arc  not  printed  in 
the  same  document  as  the  majority  views 
or  the  .so-called  committee  reixirt  be- 
cause permission  to  ijrint  the  minority 
views  was  not  obtained  until  after  the 
committee  report  had  been  filed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  minority  views  on  the  Wheat 
Trade  Convention  as  filed  and  ordered 
printed  on  June  11,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MiNORFXY   Views   on  the  Wheat  Trade 

CONVENTIOX 

In  our  opinion  the  Wheat  Trade  Conven- 
tion, a  part  of  the  International  Grains  Kr- 
rangement  of  1967.  should  not  be  ratified. 
The  WTC  Is.  in  a  sense,  a  restrictive  cartel 
and  would  result  in  (1)  a  reduction  in  U.S. 
wheat  exports;  (2)  lower,  not  hleher.  incomes 
for  U.S.  wheat  producers;  and  (3)  an  un- 
forttmate  precedent  for  future  international 
trade  negotiations. 

Implementation  of  the  Wlwat  Trade  Con- 
vention would  reduce  U.S.  wheat  exports. — 
Tliere  are  no  trade  expansion  features  In  the 
WTC.  During  the  Kennedy  round  negotia- 
tions, advocates  of  an  international  com- 
modity agreement  for  wheat  often  gave  as- 
surances that  such  an  agreement  would  con- 
tain share  of  the  market  guarantees  which 
would  provide  access  for  the  United  States  at 
a  percent  of  the  market  equal  to  our  cur- 
rent share.  There  are  no  such  assurances  In 
this  agreement. 

Instead,  the  agreement  could  eliminate  in- 
ternational competition  for  wheat  markets 
by  setting  a  price  range  v.nth  minimum  price 
indicators  approximately  23  cents  above  the 
minimum  price  in  the  old  International 
Wheat  Agreement.  If  the  WTC  went  into  ef- 
fect, minimum  price  Indicators  would  most 
likely  be  above  world  market  wheat  prices. 

If  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention  were  rati- 
fied, the  U.C.  Government  apparently  would 
be  required  to  do  one  of  two  things  in  order 
to  comply  v.ith  the  minimum  price  indi- 
cators : 

(1)  Drastically  curtail  U.S.  wheat  produc- 
tion in  an  effort  to  force  domestic  prices 
above  the  minimum. 

1 2)  Apply  an  export  tax  :o  raise  U.S.  ex- 
port prices  above  domestic  levels. 

If  the   United   States  should   attempt  to 


implement  the  minimum  price  provisions, 
we  would  be  In  danger  of  losing  competi- 
tive advantages  in  the  world  wheat  market 
and  restricting  the  volume  of  exports.  This 
would  be  especially  true  if  other  exporting 
countries  did  not  comply  with  the  mimmum 
indicators  as  scrupulously  us  the  United 
States.  Experience  under  the  old  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement  indicates  that  this 
would  happen,  It  al.^o  should  be  noted  that 
the  WTC  establl.shes  minimum  price  indi- 
cators in  terms  of  U.S.  gulf  port  prices.  The 
minimum  prices  for  the  ports  of  other  ex- 
porting nations  would  be  computed  and 
could  be  calculated  In  a  manner  to  give  them 
a  competitive  advantage. 

A  world  wheat  price  artificially  determined 
in  this  manner  could  also  quickly  induce 
Increased  production  of  wheat  in  other  coun- 
tries even  when  that  production  is  less  effi- 
cient than  that  of  the  United  States. 
This  would  not  only  apply  to  -such  wheat 
exporting  countries "  as  Canada.  Australia, 
.md  Argentina.  It  could  also  stimulate  pro- 
duction In  such  countries  ;is  Mexico,  Spain, 
Greece,  and  Turkey.  We  know  from  sad  ex- 
perience in  the  United  States  that  increasing 
guaranteed  support  prices  Is  u  powerful  stim- 
ulus to  expanded  production  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

Tlie  United  States  now  has  a  superabun- 
dant supply  of  wheat,  and  our  farmers  have 
the  capacity  to  expand  production  btl.l  lor- 
iher.  The  WTC  would  tie  the  hai'ds  of  Amer- 
ican exporters  at  a  time  when  our  i.ational 
goal  should  be  the  export  ..f  1  billion  bush- 
els of  wheat  each  year. 

Achievement  of  thl.s  export  goal  would 
make  a  material  contribution  to  an  Improve- 
ment In  the  U.S.  b.i lance  of  payments.  The 
reduction  In  US  exports  which  would  be 
brought  about  by  The  WTC  would  aggravate 
our  balance-of-p.iyments  position. 

The  Wheat  Trade  Conventjon  7iovld  re- 
sult in  lourr.  not  higher ,  inccmr.i  for  U.S. 
wheat  producers. — Domestic  demand  for 
wheat  is  relatively  Inela.ctlc  If  export  mar- 
kets are  reduced,  wheat  growers  will  sell 
le.^s  whe.it.  not  more. 

Fewer  bushels  of  U.S.  wheat  sold  In  the 
export  market  mean  more  wheat  thrown 
b.ick  on  nur  domestic  marKet  This  would 
depress  prices  to  U.S.  farmers  The  WTC 
vsould  mean  lower — not  higher — wheat 
prices  to  our  f.irmers. 

Ratification  of  the  WTC  would  cstahh.ih. 
an  vnfortun-ite  precedent  for  future  inter- 
national trade  negotiations. — Political  allo- 
cation of  markets  and  International  supply- 
management  are  cont.ary  to  the  interests 
of  this  Natlcn.  The  problems  which  they  cre- 
ate have  been  demonstrated  by  the  operation 
of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement. 

The  Wheat  Trade  Convention  places  no 
limits  on  the  import  duties  which  foreign 
nations  may  impose  en  U.S.  wheat.  On  the 
contrary,  by  treating  wheat  s^eparately  by 
special  convention,  it  legitimizes  tae  exces- 
sively protectionist  policies  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  and  removes  any  con- 
tractual obligation  on  the  Community's  part 
to  refrain  from  increasing  import  rcstnc- 
trictions  as  it  sees  fit. 

We  believe  that  the  Wheat  Trade  Con- 
vention is  an  attempt  to  becloud  the  fact 
that  the  agricultural  trade  objectives  of 
the  Kennedy  round  of  international  trade 
imd  t.^rilT  negotiations,  as  set  forth  by  the 
Congress  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962.  have  not  been  achieved.  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  udvant.iges  to  be  sained 
from  the  companion  Food  Aid  Convention 
would  justify  selling  out  U.S.  f.irmers  and 
exporters  by  ratifying  the  WTC.  We  reject 
this  contention.  Food  aid  which  would  be 
provided  under  the  FAC  does  not  exceed  cur- 
rent levels  being  provided  by  the  signatory 
nations.  For  the  United  States  the  FAC  con- 
tains a  S200  million  price  tag.  This  amount 
has  been  included  in  the  1909  budget  of  the 
Department  of  Asrlculture  and  '.s  .^peclf.ed 
on  page  1698  of  the  report  of  the  Comnilctee 
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on  Appropriations  on  the  USDA  appropria- 
tion  bin. 

We  believe  that  the  Senate's  refusal  to 
ratify  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention  wlU 
make  clear  to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  intends  vigorously  to  pursue  expanded 
wheat  markets  throughout  the  world.  This 
Is  what  US.  wheat  farmers  want.  This  Is 
what  the  U.S  wheat  trade  wants.  This  is 
the  best  route  to  expanding  world  trade, 
not  only  for  wheat  but  for  all  commodities. 

BOtTRKE      B.      HlCKENLOOPEB. 

John  J.  Williams.  i 
Frank  J.  Lau.sche.  ' 
Thomas  J   Dodd. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
it  has  been  said  here  repeatedly  by  va- 
rious proponents  of  the  International 
Grains  Arrangement  that  the  major 
wheat  producer  associations  support  this 
arrangement  and  the  Wheat  Trade  Con- 
vention. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  larg- 
est farm  organization  of  all,  which  has 
more  wheat  producer  members  than  any 
other  organization,  is  strongly  opposed 
to  this  arrangement  and  convention.  The 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has 
more  wheat  producer  members  than  any 
other  organization,  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  and  its  member  State 
federations  in  all  the  States  including 
the  great  wheat  States  of  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska. Colorado,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  are  all  very  strongly  opposed  to 
this  being  approved  by  the  Senate. 

While  some  smaller  farm  groups  may 
have  been  sold  a  bill  of  goods  by  the 
administration,  even  these  groups  indi- 
cate very  great  disappointment  with  its 
content,  for  it  is  a  mighty  poor  show- 
ing for  American  agriculture  from  the 
Kennedy  round.  These  smaller  groups 
appear  to  be  in  support  of  the  arrange- 
ment and  the  convention  only  because 
they  believe  the  agreements  may  be  bet- 
ter "than  nothilng  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  the  Greater  North 
Dakota  Association,  and  the  many  other 
organizations  and  individuals  opposed 
to  this  International  Grains  Arrange- 
ment and  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention— 
and  I  concur  in  this  belief— believe 
that  the  arrangement  and  the  conven- 
tion are  in  fact  worse  than  nothing. 

The  Greater  North  Dakota  Association 
testified  in  opposition  to  this  Wheat 
Trade  Convention. 

The  Greater  North  Dakota  Associa- 
tion is  composed  of  3.500  North  Dakota 
farmers  and  businessmen.  Vernon  C.  Lee, 
manager  of  the  agricultural  department 
of  the  association  and  a  partner  in  an 
800- acre  family  farm,  testified  on  be- 
half of  the  association's  agricultural 
oommittee.  made  up  of  farmers  and  agri- 
business-leaders from  all  over  North 
Dakota. 

It  is  not  true  that  more  organizations 
support  this  convention  than  oppose  it. 
The  convention  is  opposed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation,  by  the 
Greater  North  Dakota  Association,  by 
the  the  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  National 
Association,  by  the  National  Grain  Trade 
Council,  by  the  North  American  Export 
Grain  Association,  by  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  by  the  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Association,  by  the  National 
Soybean  Processors  Association,  by  the 


Water  Transport  Association,  by  the 
American  Cotton  Shippers  As.sociation, 
and  by  many  other  local  associations  and 
individuals. 

I  believe  these  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals, and  others  who  have  testified  or 
otherwise  indicated  opix)sition  to  or  con- 
cern about  the  treaty  before  the  Senate, 
are  correct  in  their  conclusion  that  ap- 
proval of  this  International  Grains  Ar- 
rangement, including  the  Wheat  Trade 
Convention,  would  definitely  not  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  American  agriculture, 
and  would  not  be  in  our  national  interests 
in  either  the  short  run  or  long  term. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  arguments 
against  the  International  Grains  Ar- 
rangement and  the  Wheat  Trade  Con- 
vention are  contained  in  the  majority 
report  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

The  majority  report  itself  rebuts  the 
contention  of  proponents  that  it  is  but 
an  extension  of  the  previous  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement.  On  page  5  of 
the  report,  the  majority  admits: 

Under  the  new  convention,  exporting  na- 
tions as  a  group  agree  to  supply  specified 
percentages  of  the  wheat  requirements  of 
importing  nations  within  a  range  of  prices 
established  for  the  major  types  of  wheat  con- 
stituting the  bulk  of  that  grain  moving  in 
international  trade. 

Other  statements  in  the  majority  re- 
port's summary  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Wheat  Trade  Convention  make  it  even 
more  clear  that  this  is  not  just  simply 
an  extension  of  the  previous  and  expired 
International  Wheat  Agreement,  but  is 
really  a  new  animal. 

As  the  majority  report  itself  points  out, 
the  convention  provides  clear  supply 
management  regulation  on  a  worldwide 
basis,  an  international  committee  deter- 
mining just  how  much  our  farmers  can 
produce  for  export  purposes. 

On  page  3,  the  majority  report  states: 

Although  the  arrangement  does  not  con- 
tain speciflc  provisions  for  supply-manage- 
ment and  export  sales  restraint,  the  new 
consultative  procedures  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  exporting  nations  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  the  means  for  withholding  sup- 
plies from  the  market  to  maintain  an  ac- 
ceptable price  level,  and  a  sharing  of  the 
burden  of  sales  restraint. 

The  administration  contends,  as 
stated  in  the  majority  report  on  page 
7,  that  the  United  States  has  the  right, 
under  the  arrangement  and  convention, 
"to  price  wheat  below  minimums  set 
out  in  the  convention  if  it  is  found,  as 
a  last  resort,  to  be  necessary  to  do  so," 
in  order  to  remain  competitive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
the  United  States  would  be  bound  by 
this  agreement,  it  would  have  not  any 
opportunity  to  withdraw  except  on  giv- 
ing notice  in  protest  to  Wheat  Council 
decisions,  it  would  continue  to  be  bound 
by  those  decisions  to  the  end  of  the  crop 
year,  it  has  no  other  '•right"  to  not 
abide  by  the  convention  and  the  Coun- 


cil's decisions,  as  I  understand  this 
highly  technical  convention,  except  in 
the  same  sense  that  a  person  has  a  right 
to  breach  a  contract  or  commit  a  crime 
if  that  person  is  prepared  to  accept  the 
legal  and  moral  consequences  of  his 
action.  If  we  are  entering  the  treaty  in 
the  sense  that  we  can  violate  it,  then 
what  good  is  it  and  why  enter  it?  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
ent«r  any  treaty  unless  we  are  con- 
vinced It  is  in  our  national  interests,  and 
once  entering  it  we  should  be  prepared 
lo  abide  by  it  until  such  time  as  it  i.s 
terminated  by  mutual  consent  of  parties 
or  is  renegotiated.  We  certainly  do  not 
want  our  word  treated  as  lightly  as  :.^ 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union;  our  credibility 
gap  at  home  and  abroad  is  already  too 
great 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
following  items: 

A  memorandum  on  the  subject.  "Sum- 
mary of  the  International  Grains  Ar- 
rangement and  the  Reasons  Why  It  I.~ 
Disadvantageous  to  the  United  States. 

An  editorial  entitled,  "Time  To  Renf  - 
gotiate,"  published  in  the  Journal  oi 
Commerce,  New  York.  N.Y.,  issue  of  May 
1,  1968. 

An  editorial  entitled  "Export  Tax  Set  ii 
Likely  on  U.S.  Wheat."  published  in  tht 
Journal  of  Commerce  of  January  :3(' 
1968. 

An  article  entitled  "Fears  of  Expoit 
Duties  Spur  Wheat  Downturn."  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  o: 
January  31,  1968. 

An  article  entitled  "World  Wheat  Sup- 
ply Is  Facing  Cloudy  Outlook."  published 
in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  May  21. 
1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

.Summary  op  the  International  Grains  Ar- 
rangement and  the  Reasons  Wht  It  I- 

DlSADVANTAGEOrS   TO   THE    UNITED   STATES 

The  International  Grains  Arrangement  ;: 
in  two  parts:  a  Wheat  Trade  Convention  .-.nci 
a  Food  Aid  Convention. 

The  Wheat  Trade  Convention  provides  :c.- 
an  increase  in  the  minimum  prices  over  those 
in  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  by  ap- 
proximately $.23  per  bushel:  for  fixed  differ- 
entials for  the  different  classes  and  qualitie;^ 
of  wheat;  and  for  the  shifting  of  the  bast 
for  price  comparison  from  Fort  William-Pon 
Arthur  to  U.S.  Gulf  ports.  The  Food  Aid  Con- 
vention provides  that  the  participating  coun- 
tries shall  contribute  annually  a  total  of  4.'. 
million  metric  tons  of  grain  or  a  cash  equiv- 
alent to  developing  countries  of  their  choice. 

The  Grains  Arrangement  would  be  dis- 
advantageous to  the  United  States  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  The  Pood  Aid  Convention  establishes  'i 
useful  precedent  but  is  not  in  any  way  con> 
pensatory  for  the  disadvantages  to  the  Uniteu 
States  lii  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention.  It. 
benefits  have  been  overstated.  No  new  con- 
tributions would  be  required  from  the  United 
States  or  Canada,  which  together  account  for 
more  than  half  the  total  commitment. 

Since  the  commitment  could  be  met  ;" 
grains  or  cash,  many  other  countries  cou;.. 
fulfill  their  food  aid  obligations  without  in- 
creasing their  total  aid  commitments.  F'  : 
example,  the  EEC  countries  could  shift  son.- 
of  the  grant  aid  they  are  now  supplyir... 
.African  countries  in  such  a  fashion  as  '■- 
have  it  counted  as  a  cash  grant  in  respond' 
to  their  commitment  under  the  Food  Ai  i 
Convention.   Finally,   the   food   aid   benefits 
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;f.ss  developed  countries  would  receive  would 
be  substantially  offset  by  the  higher  prices 
ijiey  will  liave  to  pay  lor  commercial  pur- 
uiases  as  a  result  of  the  Wheat  Trade  Con- 
■,  enlion. 

2.  Despite  repeated  statements  by  Admin- 
;>tr.ition  spokesmen  that  improvement  of 
jro-specis  lor  agricultural  trade  was  indls- 
■ensable  to  a  successUil  Kennedy  Round 
negotiation,  this  agreement  would  not  re- 
move any  of  the  impediments  to  commercial 
j,'rain  trade.  It  would  not  require  the  Com- 
nwn  Market  or  the  U.K.  to  alter  protection- 
ist policies.  It  would  not  guarantee  access 
;.'r  U.S.  wheat  or  fo:jd  grains  in  any  market. 
]!  would  do  nothing  to  remove  barriers  or 
-  larantee  access. 

3.  Higher  minimum  wheat  prices  would 
iiioourage  new  investmems  in  wheat  produc- 
■ion  abroad  and  thus  new  competition  for 
U.S.  wheat  exports  Higher  minimum  prices 
.::.-,o  would  retard  the  growth  of  whe.U  con- 
.  umption  111  less  developed  countries  where 
;  .-ices  influence  purchases  It  would  certainly 
iiuike  it  difficult  for  the  United  Sutes  to 
move  these  countries  from  concessional  to 
.  ^mmercial  sales.   It   would  reduce,   not  im- 

rove,  prospects  for  the  United  States  ex- 
,  .Hiding  lUs  commercial  wlieat  sales. 

4.  The  price  r.iiige  under  IWA  straddled 
•he  long-term  equUibrium  price.  It  was  in- 
v'nded   to  stabilize   prices — or  such   was   the 

aeory.  The  new  agrecmeut  Is  an  atteinpt  to 
r'.eep  prices  above  long-term  equilibrium  at 
,  11  times.  (See  Economic  Report  of  the  Prca- 
idrnt.  February  1968,  p.ige  193,  hwt  para- 
graph. 1 

5.  U.S.  sales  could  suffer  from  competition 
:rom  nonmembers  ilor  example,  the  Soviet 
i  nioni  not  bound  to  observe  tlie  new  minl- 
:  uim  price.  Importing  countries  have  not  yet 
.  .;reed  to  the  share  of  their  lotal  require- 
:;-.ents  to  be  (nirchased  within  the  agreement 
At  much  as  20';  of  their  needs  may  be  re- 
.'i-rved  for  purchases  outside  the  agreement. 
I:  the  Soviet  Union  elects  not  to  become  a 
i.iember,  it  would  be  able  to  undersell  slgna- 
•  >ry  countries  ui  at  le.ist  20'  ol  world 
Diarkets. 

6.  There  is  no  Lidequate  machinery  pro- 
■  ;ded  to  assure  !!iat  importing  or  exporting 
■:;  juntries  would  abicio  bv  the  provisions  of 
'he  agreement.  Past  experience  does  not  make 
'  .le  expect  that   m   times  of  difficulty  they 

V  ould  in  fact  do  so. 

7.  The  proposed  arrangement  imposes  no 
i:)ligation  on  other  exporting  countries  to 
.  (Operate  in  limiting  the  buildup  of  surplus 
;  reduction.  In  the  absence  of  such  .in  agree- 
rr.ent  and  adequate  machinery  to  enforce  it, 
•ne  United  States  would  likely  become  the 
residual  supplier,  building  and  maintaining 
-  irpluses.  and  becoming  increasingly  reliant 
'■A  concessional  sales  whue  others  make  cash 
.■■  lies. 

8.  The  proposed  agreement  m  itself  would 
i.jt  improve  producer  prices.  If  it  were  im- 
I  -emented  now  our  government  would  be  re- 
(;.i!red  to  impose  an  export  tax  to  prevent 

V  iieat  trading  in  this  country  below  tl^e  new 
.'.-inimum  from  entering  export  markets. 

'From  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  May  I.  19C81 
Time  to  Renegotiate 

A  vigorous  controversy  has  developed  In  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  over 
rtiflcation  of  the  International  Grains 
.-.  Teement,  which  is  proposed  as  a  means  of 
r,  Lsing  wheat  prices  in  world  markets,  the  in- 
c  ime  realized  by  American  farmers  and  of 
t -nerally  bettering  the  U.S.  national  balance 
f :  payments  position. 

Tlie  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  some 
^^■aeat  growers,  the  Farmers  Union  and  the 
X.itional  Grange  are  the  main  backers  of 
ritificatlon.  They  maintain  the  new  agree- 
nient  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  Inter- 
r.itional  Wheat  Agreement,  first  ratified  by 
';.e  Senate  in   1949  and  then  prolonged  by 


short-term     extensions,     the     most     recent 
having  been  made  in  1966. 

Tlie  new  agreement  provides  for  higher 
minimum  and  maximum  prices  than  the 
IWA.  In  terms  of  the  mlnimtun  prices,  it  is 
about  20  cents  higher  per  bushel.  Maximum 
])rices  would  be  at  40  cents  above  the  minima 
for  each  type  of  wheat.  Tlie  price  relation- 
ships were  agreed  upon  in  the  cereals  phase 
of  the  Kennedy  Round  negotiations  in 
Geneva. 

A  key  feature  of  the  new  agreement  is  pro- 
vision for  a  new  Prices  Review  Committee 
which  would  convene  whenever  one  i  rice  or 
more  threatens  to  drop  below  the  minimum 
of  the  IGA  range.  Tills  committee  would  have 
the  authority  to  make  adjustments.  It  would 
have  tj  .igree  in  all  eases,  or  minimum  prices 
would  not  be  fully  effective.  Thus  provision 
has  also  been  made  for  a  certain  amount  of 
fiexlbility.  USDA  is  apparently  convinced  that 
it  is  sufficient. 

But.  as  our  readers  are  well  awnre.  not 
everyone  else  in  the  trade  leels  likewise  Tlie 
-American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  v.-hich  in- 
cludes a  great  many  wheat  growers  in  its 
membership,  and  a  fcrniidable  .irray  ei  grain 
and  feed  dealers  oppose  the  whole  proposi- 
tion, ana  we  think  for  good  reason 

The  higher  prices  sought  via  IG.\  wmild  be 
achieved  at  considerable  cost.  Wli'^'ai  con- 
.sumptlon  in  less-developed  countries  would 
be  restricted.  Wheat  pr.iduition  in  i,thcr 
liigher-cost  countries  would  be  stimulated. 
Neither  of  these  developments  offer  any  real 
prospect  for  increasing  U.S.  commercial  .sales 
of  wheat. 

Ironically  enough,  even  U.S  wheat  pro- 
ducers would  probably  not  benefit  from  the 
higher  prices,  for  it  is  already  widely  assumed 
that  exporters  would  be  assessed  export  taxes 
desigited  to  keep  the  prices  above  the  lower 
U.S.  level.  If  so,  they  would  be  unable  to  pass 
the  higher  (supported)  world  price  back  to 
the  producers. 

In  terms  of  wheat  It  is  plain  that  the 
United  States  did  not  get  irom  the  Geneva 
negotiations  what  It  had  hoped  to  get.  name- 
ly, laetter  access  to  the  hard  currency  markets. 
The  crux  of  the  matter  is  that  the  United 
States  has  the  machinery  for  limiting  produc- 
tion and  for  storing  large  quantities  of  grain 
for  the  purpose  of  withholding  it  from  the 
market,  but  most  other  countries  do  not. 
Hence,  this  country  could  find  Itself  losing 
valuable  export  markets  to  European  larm- 
ers.  or  perhaps  even  to  those  of  the  Ukraine 
(the  Soviet  Uiilon  is  not  presently  in  the 
agreement  i . 

If  other  countries  seriously  want  to  de- 
velop an  international  agreement  to  limit 
production  and  increase  prices,  it  is  only 
right  that  the  U.S.  should  have  better  guar- 
antees of  an  improved  share  of  the  important 
hard  currency  markets.  U.S.  agricultuial  ef- 
ficiency is  still  increasing  at  a  startling 
rate — far  faster  than  the  productivity  rates 
abroad.  Conseqtiently,  foreigners  would  have 
much  to  gam  from  U.S.  prodtiction  restraint. 
The  traditional  advantage  of  the  U.S.  in 
world  markets  is  keyed  directly  to  this  ef- 
liciency  in  production.  Whatever  the  argu- 
ments for  higher  prices  may  be.  the  limlta- 
tioiis  on  production  necessary  to  achieve 
them  would  not  be  in  our  best  interest.  As 
John  A.  Creedy,  president  of  the  Water 
Transport  Association,  said  recently  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
there  is  an  expanding  cycle  of  growth  and 
efficiency  which  underlies  much  of  ttiis 
country's  outstanding  economic  perform- 
ance. "High  volume  makes  possible  lower 
costs  which,  in  turn,  produce  increased  ef- 
ficiency and  competitive  superiority  leading, 
in  turn,  to  still  lilgher  volume,  with  eco- 
nomic benefit  for  all."  This  Is  .sound  doctrine. 
If  we  depart  from  it.  we  should  get  very 
substantial  benefits  in  terms  of  better  access 
to  presently  restricted  markets  than  we  have 
so  far  achieved.  Tliis  is  an  issue  that  should 
be  sent  back  to  the  negotiating  table. 


[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
Jan.  30.  19681 
Export  Tax  .Seen  Likely  on  US.  Wheat 
Washington.  January  29. — A  high  admlnls- 
trutlon  official  Indicated  today  that  it  is  jjos- 
sible  that  export.ers  might  have  to  pay  "  lax 
to  the  CCC  to  keep  export  prices  at  nc  ..tiout 
minimum  of  new   International  Grain   Ar- 
rangement, If  it  is  enacted. 

The  USDA  official  said  the  admlnisiraiion 
was  hopeful  that  wheat  export  prices  by  July 

1  would  already  meet  the  new  intcrn.iiional 
minimum  price  which  on  standard  type  No. 

2  hard   winter  wheat  f.o.b.  tlie  Gulf   would 
be  S1.73  per  bushel. 

He  acknowledged,  however,  that  if  u  did 
not.  provisions  in  the  Agricultural  .^ct  oi 
1965  g.ive  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  au- 
thority to  levy  such  a  charge.  The  proceeds 
then  go  intj  a  pixjl  to  be  divided  up  ..inong 
producers  taking  part  in  the  .\ciniiiiisrrn- 
tlon'.s  wheat  program. 

The  official  al.so  said  that  in  a  briefing  this 
morning,  t>etween  Secretary  Freeman  and 
Undersecretary  John  Schnittker  aiu!  ropro- 
.sentatives  of  seven  grain  export  conip.inies, 
the  administration  would  come  up  with  new 
suggesllon.s  lor  Grain  R^serv  Pijlicy  when 
they  testified  at  Senate  hearings  tomorrow 
mornini?. 


I  From  the  Journal  of  Connnorec. 
Jan.  31.  19681 
FtiRs  (.F  Export  Dv-ties  .Spvr  Wheat 

DOWNTt'RN 

Chicago.  January  30.-  -All  grains  and  soy- 
beans closed  fractionally  lower  on  the  Ohl- 
1  ago  Bo.irtI  of  Trade,  except  rye.  which  fin- 
ished unchanged  In  dull  trading. 

Wheat  v.'as  ^:,c  to  ^^c  lower;  coi-n  iin- 
changed  to  '4c  lower:  soybeans  '^c  to  "^c 
lower:  and  oats  unchanged  to  igC  lower. 

Wheat  retreated  on  liquidation  In  part  at- 
tributed to  fears  over  the  announcement  of 
a  USDA  official  that  U.S.  exporters  mav  be 
required  to  pay  a  tax  to  maintain  export 
prices  at  the  minimum  level  of  the  inter- 
national grains  agreement ,  In  the  event 
that  this  agreement  receives  congressional 
approval.  Additional  downward  pres.sure 
stemmed  from  the  continued  belief  that 
more  tiian  ample  supplies  will  be  .ivallable 
throughout  the  crop  year. 

Declines  in  wheat  were  braked  by  hedge 
lilting  by  brokers  with  export  connections, 
presumably  against  a  sale  of  about  5.2  mil- 
lion bushels  of  hard  winter  wheat  to  Paki- 
stan, and  a  small  tonnage  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Corn  gave  ground  on  selling  partially 
ascribed  to  market  indifference  to  war  news 
and  to  the  larger  rate  of  this  year's  export 
business  as  compared  with  a  year  ago.  C  )n- 
tinued  congestion  of  country  and  terminal 
facilities  was  also  a  depressant.  The  market 
was  accorded  some  support  on  buying  at 
low  points  by  brokers  with  milling  connec- 
tions and  by  exporters. 

Soybeans  weakened  on  hedge  selling  and 
commission  house  liquidation  on  a  dis- 
appointing weekly  export  lnsp>ectlon  figure. 
A  lack  luster  performance  by  end  products 
was  also  discouraging  to  longs.  Moderatr  off- 
setting suppwrt  developed  at  low  points  on 
the  feeling  that  imuoundings  tinder  the  gov- 
ernment loan  will  soon  begin  to  exert  up- 
ward price  tendencies,  particularly  If  a  grain 
reserves  bill  is  passed.  Japan  and  Holland 
bought  a  combined  total  of  600.000  bushels. 


IFrom   the  Journal   of  Commerce.  Mav  21. 

196BI 

World  Wheat  Suppliers  Facing  Olovdy 

Oltlook 

London.  May  20. — Tlie  world's  four  major 

wheat  suppliers,  the  United  States,  Canada, 

Australia  and  .Argentina,  are  having  a  gloomy 

time  at  present  competing  In  a  contracting. 
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Inelastic  market  which  Is  heavily-overhung 
with  two  years  of  crop  surpluses. 

At  the  sajne  time,  they  are  preparing  to 
raise  their  export  prices  to  around  a  new 
minimum  level  of  $1.73  a  bushel  at  Gulf 
ports  In  time  for  the  start  of  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement  (IWAi  year  on 
July  1. 

HtTGE    StrPPLT  I 

Superficially,  at  least,  this  move  seems  one 
of  economic  madness,  considering  there  Is 
an  awkward  surplus  due  largely  to  the  Im- 
proved Soviet  harvest  last  year  and  the>grow- 
Ing  self-sufficiency  of  such  massive  and  tradi- 
tional importers  as  India  and  Pakistan. 

It  seems  even  more  rash  when  one  re- 
members that  the  IWA,  which  took  a  year 
of  tough  negotiating  to  achieve,  is  legally 
non-bindlng  as  It  has  only  been  ratified  by 
three  countries.  Coupled  with  this  Is  the  un- 
pleasant fact  that  bread  wheat  has  a  fairly 
inelastic  demand,  and  it  Is  difficult  to  see 
how  even  the  most  massive  promotional  cam- 
paign could  induce  people,  a  large  proportion 
of  whom  live  In  under-developed  countries, 
to  suddenly  and  significantly  increase  their 
bread  consumption. 

PRICE    TEST    DUE 

The  pressing  and  fundamental  question  is, 
can  the  big  four  exporters  succeed  in  raising 
current  prices,  which  on  the  giant  Chicago 
market,  for  example,  are  at  a  26-year  low.  to 
around  the  IWA  level? 

British  trade  sources  answer  the  question 
with  a  heavily-qualified  "Yes  "  Grain  brok- 
ing circles  certainly  do  not  expect  to  pay 
•'anything  like  IWA  prices"  for  commercial 
wheat  shipments  after  July  1  because  the 
"stuff  is  running  out  of  the  exporters'  ears." 
But  they  all  concede  that  the  governments 
of  the  big  four  decide  on  some  method  of 
withdrawing  and  stockpiling  a  large  quantity 
of  the  supplies  in  the  not-unreasonable  hope 
that  natural  demand  will  force  prices  up. 
This  market  manipulation  would  cost  the 
governments  dearly  but  it  could  be  as  stun- 
ningly effective  as  some  of  America's  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  ventures  which 
have  saved  the  day  for  farmers  before. 

But  while  tiie  mechanics  of  a  stockpiling 
arrangement  a.-e  relatively  simply  to  devise, 
it  is  far  from  clear  if  the  four  governments 
could  hang  together  for  long  enough  to  make 
it  work.  ( And  here  opinion  is  sharply  divided 
on  whether  they  will  or  will  not.)  For  with- 
out soiidarlty.  prices  could  plummet  over- 
night. France,  with  its  highly  subsidized 
(but  less  acceptable)  soft- wheat  surplxzs.  will 
be  watching  and  waiting  m  the  wings. 

The  IWA  was  concluded  at  last  year's 
Kennedy  Round  negotiations  when  an  im- 
pending world  famine  was  predicted  fol- 
lowing the  very  1965-66  world  crop  and 
the  serious  failure  of  the  Indian  crop.  The 
leading  exporters  strenuously  campaigned  at 
the  time  for  a  much  higher  minimum 
wheat  export  price  as  being  the  only  prac- 
tical way  in  which  to  Increase  production 
to  meet  the  danger. 

But  the  1967-68  world  harvest  of  some  302 
million  tons  (excluding  China*  and  sharp- 
ly reduced  Imports  by  India.  Pakistan  and 
Eastern  Europe  have  thrown  the  predictions 
way  off  beam,  with  world  carryover  stocks 
held  by  the  eight  major  exporters  (America, 
Australia.  Argentina,  Canada,  France,  Italy, 
Spain  and  Sweden)  currently  estimated  at 
around  40  million  tons. 

SEEN    LESS    ALARMING 

This  surplus  may  seem  daunting  but  when 
viewed  against  the  massive  60  million  ton 
surplus  accumulated  by  the  end  of  1961  It 
seems  slightly  less  alarming  considering  that 
world  trade  (including  both  aid  and  normal 
commercial  shipments)  will  probably  take 
around  48  million  tons  this  year. 

But  the  future  outlook  is  not  that  prom- 
ising. The  1967-68  harvest  showed  a  fall  of 
about  30  million  tons  over  the  previous 
record    season    due    to    smaller,    drought- 


inflicted  harvests  In  Russia,  Canada  and 
Australia,  but  tentative  indications  for  the 
1968-69   harvest  suggest   that  it   should   be 

fairly  good." 

The  International  Wheat  Council  has 
stated  In  one  of  its  recent  reviews  that, 
despite  the  smaller,  cllmatlcally-hlt  1967-68 
crop,  the  world  is  now  entering  a  long  spell 
of  mounting  wheat  surpluses.  It  expects 
these,  however,  to  create  more  confidence 
and  price  stability  by  ellinlnatlng  the  worst 
aspects  of  speculation  and  assuring  import- 
ers of  adequate  stocks.  (Bui  price  stability 
Is  also  dependent  on  how  evenly  distributed 
the  crops  are  among  the  major  producers 
and  the  state  of  their  stocks.) 

But  market  sources  are  quick  to  point  out 
that  this  surplus  trend  can  only  be  aggra- 
vated by  the  increasing  use  of  high-yielding, 
disease-resistant  wheat  strains  in  develop- 
ing nations  coupled  with  growing  fertilizer 
production.  This  can  only  make  these  coun- 
tries more  self-sufficient  and  able  to  meet 
the  demands  of  their  exploding  populations. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  China's  wheat 
needs  may  reach  the  Australian  Wheat 
Board  lorectist  of  six  million  tons  annually 
in  the  near  future  and  that  countries  like 
Japan  will  Increase  their  wheat  intake  by  a 
sizable  and  growing  amount.  Certainly 
climatic  factors  will  always  play  their  part 
in  the  supply  and  demand  equation  with  a 
poor  Russian  harvest,  for  example,  greatly 
boosting  demand  in  any  one  year. 

But  climatic  factors  iipart.  It  does  seem 
that  the  major  exporters  will  have  to  develop 
some  method  of  controlling  production  in 
normal  years  at  the  same  time  as  adjusting 
carryover  stocks.  Otherwise,  they  may  find 
themselves  plagued  with  awesome  surpluses 
again  and  rock-bottom  prices. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  that  one  of  the  outstanding  de- 
ficiencies in  the  treaty  was  the  fact  that 
it  was  announced — even  as  shown  in  the 
committee  report — there  were  three  ob- 
jectives when  we  entered  into  the  so- 
called  feed  grains  treaty  negotiations. 

The  three  objectives  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Assured  access  to  the  markets  of  im- 
porting countries; 

(21  Higher  minimum  world  trading  prices 
for  wheat;  and 

(3)  Establishment  of  a  multilateral  shar- 
ing of  the  world's  food  aid  burden. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  the  first  objec- 
tive, "Assured  access  to  the  markets  of 
importing  countries,"  that  was  entirely 
abandoned  in  this  treaty  We  have  no 
guarantee  of  assurance  in  the  treaty  of 
access  on  a  fair,  competitive  basis  to 
the  world  market.  We  are  left  out.  as  "or- 
phans of  the  storm"  somewhat,  and  sub- 
.lect  to  the  whims,  if  necessary,  of  tlie 
Common  Market.  We  have  seen  what 
has  happened  in  some  of  the  European 
countries  so  far  as  our  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  concerned. 

As  to  the  second  objective,  "Higher 
minimum  world  trading  prices  for 
wheat,"  I  find  no  reliable  guarantee  that 
we  will  get  higher  minimum  world  trad- 
ing prices  for  wheat.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  recognize  that  it  may  go  down.  Cer- 
tainly, it  has  been  pointed  out  that  if  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries  think  they  can 
have  an  advantage  over  a  higher  world 
level  price  for  some  period  of  time,  they 
can  flood  the  market  and  drive  it  way 
down  by  increasing  their  own  wheat 
products.  The  Iron  Curtain  countries 
are  not  parties  to  this  treaty  at  all. 

As  to  the  third  objective,  "Establish- 
ment of  a  multilateral  sharing  of  the 
world's  food  aid  burden,"  we  are  doing 


part  of  that  now.  We  are  doing  it  now 
without  the  treaty.  Vet.  this  treaty  would 
bind  us  on  two  uncertain  principles  for 
at  least  a  3-year  period. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  bind 
ourselves  by  a  treaty  to  a  situation  which 
may  do  a  great  disservice  to  our  farmers. 
I  think  it  lias  been  pointed  out  before 
that  one  of  the  troubles  oi  cotton  in 
this  country,  one  which  nas  been  caus- 
ing distress  in  the  whole  cotton  situa- 
tion, was  when  we  held  such  a  high  sup- 
port price  for  cotton  that  we  piled  it 
up  in  our  warehouses  and  the  cotton  pro- 
ducers went  to  Mexico  and  Central 
America  and  increased  their  cotton  acre- 
age and  flooded  the  world  markets  with 
cotton,  which  left  us  holding  the  bag. 

That  same  thing  could  easily  happen 
under  this  treaty  because  there  is  no 
guarantee  against  it.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  am  against  the  treaty. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  just  got 
through  discussing  the   three   premises 
under  which  it  was  recommended  that 

this  treaty  be  adopted.  The  first  one 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Three  objec- 
tives. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Three  objectives,  that 
is  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  tlie  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  first  objective  is, 
"assured  access  to  the  markets  of  im- 
porting countries." 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  was  the  goal  at 
which  we  were  aiming. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  ask  whether,  in 
the  negotiations,  our  Government  at  all 
succeeded  in  insisting  on  the  adoption  of 
provisions  that  would  induce  the  import- 
ing European  countries  to,  first,  quit  get- 
ting price  supports;  second,  to  quit  im- 
posing levies  on  food  imports;  third,  to 
quit  imposing  import  controls;  fourth,  to 
quit  subsidizing  transportation  costs; 
fifth,  to  quit  making  bilateral  trade 
agreements  excluding  other  nations  from 
exporting  into  those  importing  coun- 
tries; and,  sixth,  various  kinds  of  two- 
price  systems. 

We  were  told  that  the  barriers  would 
be  broken  down  so  that  the  American 
farmers'  surplus  products  could  be  ship- 
ped into  those  countries. 

What  has  been  the  actual  result  con- 
cerning the  attainment  of  what  was 
promised? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  So  far  as  I 
could  read  and  understand  from  the  tes- 
timony, and  everything  else,  we  got  no 
results  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  Is  what  the  objec- 
tive was,  to  establish  a  free  market 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  first  ob- 
jective was  not  attained,  and  the  com- 
mittee report  so  states.  That  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  weaknesses  of  the 
treaty.  I  cannot  support  a  treaty  that 
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gave  us  no  reliable  and  assured  access 
on  a  competitive  basis  to  world  markets. 
Now  we  are  at  the  sufferance  of  Europe, 
as  I  view  it  and  see  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  there  any  question 
about  the  statement  that  our  aim  was 
to  get  the  European  countries  especially 
to  break  down  the  artificial  barriers 
against  the  United  States  exporting  its 
products  of  food  to  those  countries? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Those  were  a 
part  of  the  details,  which  were  the  ob- 
jectives in  our  negotiations:  namely,  to 
break  down  those  artificial  barriers,  tuch 
as  our  currency  barriers,  import  bar- 
riers, various  taxes  at  ports  of  entry, 
and  various  other  things  of  that  kind. 
We  did  not  accomplish  that,  as  I  view  it. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Now,  objective  No.  2. 
"Higher  minimum  world  trading  prices 
for  wheat."  May  I  ask,  how  can  we  ex- 
plain the  fixing  of  artificial  prices  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  our  Nation  is  prac- 
tically giving  away  food  to  the  hungry 
nations  of  the  world.  By  fixing  prices  at 
23  cents  above  the  market  price  of  today, 
how  are  we  helping  the  hungry  people  of 
the  world? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Well,  I  do  not 
know  that  we  are.  We  probably  are  not, 
except  as  we  continue  to  give  away  food. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  less  the  hungry 
people  are  able  to  buy  because  of  the 
fixed  23  cents  a  bushel  as  of  today,  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  more  the  price  is 
increa.sed,  the  more  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
will  have  to  give  away? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  what  I 
say — the  hungry  people  will  probably 
have  to  get  more  by  way  of  gifts  instead 
of  purchases. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Who  will  be  the  prob- 
able donor? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  history  gives 
us  any  lesson,  it  will  be  the  United 
States. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  know  how 
this  treaty  is  going  to  establish  a  guar- 
anteed minimum  or  higher  world  trade 
price.  It  points  to  it,  and  it  has  the  figures 
in  there  to  fix  it,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  treaty  itself  recognizes  that  world 
prices  may  go  lower,  and  it  authorizes 
us  and  other  export  countries  to  lower 
the  price  of  wheat  to  meet  competition. 
So  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  so- 
called  minimum  price  may  not,  and  in 
my  opinion  will  not,  be  sustained. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
mentioned  v.-hat  the  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries and  what  Russia  may  do,  and,  I 
may  add,  what  China  may  do.  Are  any 
of  those  countries  contemplated  signa- 
toiies  to  the  convention? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  As  far  as  I 
know,  none  of  those  countries  is.  None 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  is  a  sig- 
natory to  the  convention  or  treaty,  and 
I  do  not  think  any  one  of  them  intends  to 
be.  I  have  no  evidence  that  any  one  of 
them  is  clamoring  to  get  its  signature  on 
it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  will  happen  if. 
let  us  say,  Russia,  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  increased  effort, 
becomes  an  exporter  and  if  Rumania,  a 
grain-producing  nation,  begins  to  export, 
and  they  want  to  seize  the  market  or  pet 
a  part  of  it?  What  will  happen  to  the 
U.S.  farmers'  market? 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  will  de- 
press the  market  and  the  price  will  be 
driven  down.  The  United  States  could 
suffer  from  competition  from  nonmem- 
bers,  for  example,  the  Soviet  Union,  who 
are  not  bound  to  observe  the  new  min- 
imum price.  Importing  countries  have 
not  agreed  to  the  share  of  their  total 
requirements  to  be  purchased  under  the 
agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  1  more  minute. 

As  much  as  20  percent  of  the  needs 
of  the  importing  countries  may  be  re- 
served for  purchases  outside  of  the 
agreement.  If  the  Soviet  Union  elects 
not  to  become  a  member — and,  as  far  as 
I  know,  it  does  not  intend  to  become  a 
member— it  would  be  able  to  undersell 
signatory  countries  in  at  least  20  percent 
of  the  world  markets. 

Meanwhile,  we  bind  ourselves  and  sub- 
ject ourselves  to  depressed  market  con- 
ditions and  depres-sed  prices. 

I  know  that  many  farmers  look  to  this 
agreement  hopefully.  I  assure  Senators 
that  I  am  ju-st  as  much  for  farmers  get- 
ting the  bt^.st  pos.sible  price  they  can  get 
as  anyone  is,  because  they  have  been  put 
upon  for  too  long  in  this  country,  but  I 
sincerely  believe  this  treaty  is  going  to  be 
a  disservice  to  the  grain  farmers  of  the 
country  in  the  long  run.  That  is  why  I 
am  against  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield  myself 
1  more  minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Item  No.  3.  the  pur- 
pose was  to  establish  a  multilateral  shar- 
ing of  the  world's  food  aid  burden. 
Have  any  of  the  nations  increased  their 
share  of  providing  aid  to  the  poor? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  do  not  think 
they  have,  and  we  have  already,  outside 
of  this  treaty,  voted  S200  million  for  the 
world  food  aid  program.  That  is  outside 
of  the  treaty  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  treaty. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  can  be  no  docu- 
mentation, as  far  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed, that  any  of  the  nations  that  are 
grain-producing  and  food-producing 
have,  as  a  consequence  of  this  treaty, 
promised  to  give  more  grain  than  they 
have  given  in  the  past. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  As  far  as  I 
know,  that  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delav.-arc.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller  1  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, during  my  colloquy  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI. 
who  is  managing  the  bill,  we  had  some 
discussion  about  the  point  that  I  had 
made  in  my  statement  that  present  world 
prices  were  substantially  under  the  mini- 
mum price  that  would  be  established  by 
the  pending  treaty.  My  colleague  from 


Alabama  read  into  the  record  a  num- 
ber of  sales  transactions  with  Japan,  all 
of  which  were  substantially  above  the 
minimum  price.  I  asked  my  colleague 
from  Alabama  at  the  time  whether  or 
not  they  were  prices  delivered  in  Japan 
or  f  o.b.  prices  here  in  the  United  States, 
and  I  believe  that  the  response  was  that 
they  were  f.o.b.  prices  in  the  United 
States. 

Since  that  time  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  into  this  question,  and  I 
must  advise  my  colleague  from  Alabama, 
with  all  due  respect,  that  the  fiaiires  he 
gave  yesterday  are  prices  delivered  in 
Japan — c.l.f.  prices,  cost-insurance- 
freight — and  that  those  prices  would 
therefore  be  about  23  to  24  cents  above 
the  f.o.b.  price  here  in  the  United  States. 
Tliat  is  the  price  we  are  talking  about. 

I  have  here  the  Grain  Market  News 
for  May  31,  1968,  published  by  the  Grain 
Division  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  sets  forth, 
on  page  2,  the  transaction  prices  on  May 
29  of  this  year.  It  shows  that  the  gulf 
price  for  No.  1  Hard  Winter  wheat,  which 
would  be  approximately  1  cent  above 
the  gulf  price  for  No.  2  Hard  Winter 
wheat,  was  $1.62.  This  is  11  cents  below 
the  miiiimum  price  under  the  treaty  that 
is  pending. 

I  may  say  further  I  am  advised  that 
from  May  29,  the  date  of  this  transaction, 
through  June  5  the  price  had  dropped  to 
SI. 54,  which  is  19  cents  below  the  mini- 
mum under  this  treaty,  which  is  exactly 
the  point  I  was  making  in  my  statement 
yesterday. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  message  from 
Kansas  City,  dated  June  12,  under  the 
Reuters  News  dateline,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

The  Agrlculttire  Department's  Commodity 
Office  here  today  bought  a  further  835,000 
bushels  of  No.  2  or  better  grade  hard  winter 
wheat  from  U.S.  traders  for  export  donation 
to  Tunisia,  The  purchase — 

Which  was  made  on  June  12 — 

wa.s  made  from  1.54^8  dollars  to  1.54*a  dol- 
lars per  bushel  fob.  Gulf  ports  for  June  20 
to  July  20  shipment — 

Nineteen  cents  under  the  mlr.imum 
that  would  be  established  under  this 
treaty. 

I  have  another  news  release  which 
reads : 

According  to  the  Southwestern  Miller — 

Which  is  one  of  the  leading  trade  pa- 
pers in  the  wheat  trade — 

this  morning— 

Which  would  be  today — 
the  value  of  hard  winter  wheat  at  the  Gulf 
on  June   12   was   $1.53^i    delivered  Gulf  on 
No.  1  hard  winter  wheat  and  S1.33'/k  on  soft 
red  winter  wheat  delivered  Gulf. 

I  think  it  would  be  tragic  if  this  treaty 
were  ratified  on  the  basis  of  figures, 
which  I  am  sure  were  honestly  given,  but 
which  is.  nevertheless,  misinformation 
that  the  manager  of  the  bill  gave  the 
Senate  yesterday. 

The  point  I  am  reemphasizing  is  that 
present  world  pnces  are  about  19  cents 
I^er  bushel  under  the  minimimi  that 
would  be  established  if  the  Senate  rati- 
fied the  treaty. 

What  would  liappen  to  this  19  cents? 
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It  would  not  go  into  the  fanners"  pock- 
ets. Our  exporters  would  buy  it  at  the 
price  of  19  cents  under  the  newly  estab- 
lished minimum  price.  Then  a  buyer 
overseas  would  have  to  pay  the  minimum 
price,  and  what  would  happen  to  the 
19-cent  differential?  Would  it  go  into  the 
wheat  farmer's  pocket?  It  would  not. 
It  would  go  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield';" 

Mr.  MILX.ER.  I  would  like  to  make 
one  further  point. 

We  have  this  anomaly:  That  if  the 
pending  agreement  were  now  a  matter  of 
law,  we  would  have  the  purchase,  on 
June  12.  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of 
845.000   bushels   of   No.   2   wheat   at    19 


cents  under  the  minimum  price,  for  ex- 
port to  Tunisia;  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  would  have  to  turn 
around  and  pay  a  tax  to  itself  of  19 
cents. 

Tiiat  IS  the  point  I  wanted  to  make: 
and  as  I  say.  while  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  made  this  statement  with 
the  utmost  good  intentions,  his  figures 
were  for  uheat  delivered  in  Japan,  and 
not  f.o.b.  gulf  ports. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  extract  from 
the  Grain  Market  News  of  May  31,  1968. 
as  designated,  .showing  export  prices  for 
wheat  and  other  grains  as  of  May  29, 
1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


GRAINS-EXPORT  PRICES  BASIS  PROMPT  OR  30-DAY  SHIPMENT.  MAY  29.  1968 
|AII  prices  per  bushel  except  grain  sorghum  per  hundredweight  f  o.b.  vessel) 


Port  markets 

ffheati 

Corn  No.  2 
yellow 

Soybeans 
No.  2  yellow 

Barley  or 

grain 
sorghum ' 

Class 

Price 

Duluth 
Baltimore 

.   No  1  Heavy  Northern  Spring,  14  percent 
protein 
No.  2  Soft  Red  Winter    

$1.72 

l.SO 

1.62 
1.65  . 
1.62  . 

$1.23 
1.22 

$2.80 

$1  24 

Gulf.        .      ....      .. 

...  No,  1  Hard  Winter: 

Ordinary  protein 

14  percent  protein 

...  No.  2  Western  White 

2.20 

Pacific  Northwest 

1.20 

I  The  export  payment  rate  for  wheat  on  May  29,  was  0  cent  per  bushel  for  Spring  wheat  from  Duluth,  0  cent  tor  Soft  Red  Winter 
from  Baltimore,  0  cent  tor  Hard  Winter  from  the  gulf,  and  0  cent  for  White  wheat,  3  cents  for  Hard  Winter,  and  16  cents  for  Spring 
wheal  from  the  west  coast. 

•  No.  3  barley  at  Baltimore,  and  No.  2  barley  m  the  Pacific  Northwest;  No  2  yellow  gram  sorghum  at  Houiton  or  Galveston. 

Source    Grain  Market  News,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  vol.  16,  No.  22. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time',' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Pres'dent.  it  is  hard  for  me  to  under- 
sta.nd  way  sr  much  of  the  opposition  to 
this  grains  arrangement  comes,  not  from 
the  wheat  producers,  but  from  producers 
of  one  or  two  other  commodities  who 
liave  little  or  no  interest  in  wheat. 

Of  course,  the  ma.jor  opposition  comes 
from  the  grain  trade,  the  exporters,  who 
stand  to  make  more  money  if  wheat  is  at 
a  lower  price.  They  will  have  less  money 
invol\ed  in  trade  transactions,  and  their 
commission  is  the  same  whether  wheat 
is  50  cents  a  bushel  or  S2  a  bushel. 

Mr.  President,  the  Republican  Party 
has  been  interested  in  saving  money.  I 
hope  It  will  keep  up  that  interest.  These 
firm  piograras  have  cost  too  much 
money,  and  we  should  find  ways  of  reduc- 
ing the  cost. 

In  fiscal  year  1967.  the  export  subsidy 
for  wheat  averaged  25  cents  a  bushel,  or 
$107.7  million.  If  this  grains  arrange- 
ment raises  the  world  price  of  wheat  by 
23  cents  a  bushel,  as  we  expect  it  will, 
then  last  year  hardly  any  export  subsidy 
would  have  been  necessary;  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  have  .saved  about 
SlOO  million  on  export  subsidies  alone. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  anyone  would  object  to  ob- 
taining a  higher  world  price  for  any 
American  farm  commodity  or  industrial 
product.  I  can  understand  the  exporters' 
viewpoint,  however.  If  the  price  of  wheat 
in  the  United  States  is  lower  than  the 
world  market,  of  course,  the  exporter 


would  have  to  make  what  is  called  an  in- 
\eise  payment  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  That  money  would  go  to 
pay  the  cost  of  export  subsidies,  and  any 
money  left  wou'd  be  divided  among  the 
farmers.  So  the  farmers  themselves  do 
benefit  from  it.  It  tends,  too.  to  put  a  little 
higlier  floor  under  domestic  prices.  Here, 
again,  is  the  chief  ob.iection  of  some  who 
just  do  not  want  any  minimum  price  for 
farm  commodities. 

From  the  standpoint  of  people  who  do 
not  want  any  price  support  program,  or 
any  program  at  all.  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
logical  that  they  would  oppose  it.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  figures  from 
the  report  of  the  President  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  1967. 
showing  the  export  payments  recorded 
under  the  commodity  credit  program  in 
fiscal  year  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  figures 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Export  payments  recorded  under  the  com- 
modity report  program  in  tiie  fiscal  .vear  1967 
were  as  follows: 

Millions 

Wheat    .«i96  2 

Rice 22.0 

Wheat  products 11.5 

Flaxseed    2.3 

Linseed    oU    2.6 

Tobacco 33.  1 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  should  like  to  state  further 
that  the  export  differential  for  w^heat 
export  under  Public  Law  480.  or  the 
food-for-peace  program,  in  1967.  was 
$43.2  million.  Not  all  of  this  would  have 
been  saved  with  a  higher  world  market. 


but  a  substantial  part  of  it  would  havt 
been  saved. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  hope  that 
this  arrangement  will  be  approved.  It 
is  much  tlie  same  as  the  Internation;ii 
Wheat  Agreement  which  lias  worked 
very  well  over  a  long  period  of  years.  I; 
has  been  the  guideline  which  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  biggest  wheat 
exporters  in  the  world,  have  been  u.<inL^ 
all  these  years.  Canada,  Australia,  Nev, 
Zealand,  and  the  United  Stales  prob- 
ably represent  more  than  80  percent  o: 
all  the  wheat  exports  m  the  world.  S  ■ 
when  those  countries  are  all  for  it.  it 
they  can  agree  on  something  like  ihi- 
I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  an 
objection  from  responsible  sources  her. 
in  the  United  States. 

Tlie  argument  which  was  advanced  b 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Hartkf 
that  this  agreement  is  not  in  the  interc-' 
of  the  developing  countries  was  bastc 
on    an    untenable    economic    aophisti' 
which  collapses  under  close  scrutiny. 

First  of   all.   most   of  the  developin 
countries  are  not  commercial  markets- 
they  are  relief  recipients  or  purcha.ser- 
under    long-term    credit    arrangement- 
payable  in  soft  currency. 

Second,  the  development  of  stron.' 
economies  in  these  countries  depend- 
upon  the  stability  of  agricultural  priro 
and  tlie  profitability  of  the  operation 
Anythina:  which  can  stabilize  world 
wheat  prices  at  a  profitable  level  is  f: 
the  advantage  of  the  developing  nation  - 

Third,  the  farm  organizations  of  tlu 
developing  countries  of  Mexico,  Tunis. 
Niger.  India.  Pakistan,  Greece,  and 
South  Africa  are  all  members  of  the  In- 
ternational Federation  of  Agricultura' 
Producers  which  was  one  of  the  vigorou 
sponsors  of  this  treaty. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Wh 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand it  was  the  purix)se  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams],  wh  > 
is  controlling  minority  time,  to  yield  a' 
this  time  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
LauscheI  .  But  I  do  not  see  either  of  them 
in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mi. 
President,  I  am  here. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  sorry:  I  was 
looking  for  the  Senator  in  this  chair. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Delaware  wish 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  at  thi.- 
time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No:  hr 
has  not  requested  me  to  yield  to  him  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  asked  what  will  happen  if  the  Sen- 
ate does  not  give  its  advice  and  consen' 
to  the  International  Grains  Arrange- 
ment. My  answer  is  that  there  will  be 
no  grains  arrangement  and  we  face  beiiu 
plunged  into  a  co.stly  race  for  wheat  mar- 
kets. 

Here  are  the  benefits  we  will  lose  ii 
the  grains  arrangement  is  not  ratified: 

First,  importing  countries  agree  to 
purchase  at  least  80  percent  of  their 
wheat  requirements  from  member  ex- 
porting countries.  Without  ratification, 
importers  will  be  free  to  buy  all  their 
wheat  from  nonmember  countries. 
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Second,  importing  countries  agree  that 
to  the  extent  they  make  purchases  from 
nonmember  exporting  countries,  they 
will  do  so  at  prices  no  lower  than  tho.sc 
pronded  in  the  agreement.  We  would 
lose  that  feature,  too.  which  prevents 
costly  price  competition  from  nonmem- 
ber exporting  countries. 

Third,  other  imjxirting  and  exiwrting 
countries  have  agreed  to  put  up  2.4  mil- 
lion tons  of  grain  or  its  equivalent  in  ca.sh 
annually  to  help  feed  the  needy  of  the 
world.  To  the  extent  that  this  takes  their 
irrain  surpluses  off  the  world  market,  it 
will  open  up  an  opportunity  for  us  to 
.-ell  more  wheat  commercially.  That  is 
another  advantage  we  will  lose. 

The  creation  of  a  broad  international 
effort  to  feed  the  needy  countries  is  a 
move  that  we  have  already  .strongly  en- 
couraged in  the  past  in  this  body. 

Foirth.  tht  grr.ins  arrangement  gives 
us  th.e  opportunity  to  work  with  other 
countries  to  hold  world  wheat  prices  at 
a  level  about  15  to  20  cents  a  bushel  above 
the  current  $1.25  suoport  rate.  Current 
market  pnces  indicate  that  without  such 
cooperation,  prices  are  likely  to  remain 
at  an  extremely  low  level  this  season. 
They  v.-ill  be  at  that  level  because  there 
is  more  wheat  available  in  the  world  than 
lire  markets  can  absorb. 

Without  the  active  cooperation  of  ex- 
porting countries  in  holding  supplies  off 
markets,  there  is  absolutely  no  po.ssibility 
of  reaching  the  price  promise  of  the  In- 
ternational Grains  Arrangement.  Export- 
ers will  scramble  for  markets  using  what- 
ever competitive  device  they  can  mount. 
It  happens  that  the  principal  competitive 
device  available  to  each  of  us  is  price 
cutting.  And,  that  is  what  I  predict  will 
occur. 

We  stand  to  gain  about  15  to  20  cents  a 
bushel  more  for  our  wheat  farmers  if 
we  ratify  the  grains  arrangement  than 
if  we  enter  into  costly  competition.  That 
to  me  is  the  major  reason  why  I  urge 
this  body  to  give  its  advice  and  consent 
to  this  important  action. 

To  those  who  say  we  will  lose  our 
competitive  position  in  the  world  if  we 
participate  in  the  arrangement,  let  me 
add  that  I  have  today  talked  with  Secre- 
tary Freeman  who  assures  me  that  our 
wheat  export  target  for  1968-69  is  750 
million  bushels.  That  is  the  clearest  evi- 
dence I  can  give  you  that  we  will  remain 
as  competitive  in  the  future  as  we  have 
been  in  the  past. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
approve  the  International  Grains 
Arrangement. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
.>ponse  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  I 
am  sure  that  Secretary  Freeman  does 
indeed  have  a  target  of  grain  exports, 
as  the  Senator  has  said.  However,  an 
article  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal — a  very  important  newspaper — 
which  I  had  printed  in  the  Record  yes- 
terday, reports  that  analysts — those  who 
are  unencumbered  by  Federal  policies — 
expect  that  upward  of  100  million  bush- 
els will  be  the  amount  of  the  drop  in  our 
exports  this  com.ing  year. 


So  while  it  may  be  laudatory  to  expect 
to  exix)rt  750  million  bushels  of  wheat, 
the  grain  analysts,  who  are  independent 
in  their  views,  warn  us  that  our  exports 
could  drop  as  much  as  100  million 
bushels.  I  think  that  we  must  take  that 
into  account. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  tiie  Senator  from  Kan.sas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
high  regard  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
I  read  it  every  day.  But  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  docs  not  sell  wheat.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  sells  wheat  through 
the  commodity  credit  agency  and  agree- 
ments. I  would  rather  take  the  word  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  respect 
to  this  arranaement  than  the  word  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  of  course, 
the  Secretair  of  Agriculture  sells  wheat 
for  export  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  He  knows,  as  well  as  any- 
body else,  that  we  have  all  been  .<upport- 
in'i  him  in  his  efforts  to  do  this.  However, 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary  wants  the 
United  States  to  reach  a  wheat  export 
target  of  750  million  bushels  does  not 
mean  that  we  will  achieve  that  target. 

When  the  Wall  Street  Journal  reports 
the  opinion  of  independent  analysts  that, 
in  their  .judgments,  our  export  market 
will  drop  100  bushels,  we  ought  to  take 
that  into  account. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  there  is  substance  to 
what  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said 
despite  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  which 
is  no  great  farm  publication. 

If  the  grains  arrangement  is  not  rati- 
fied, the  price  of  wheat  could  drop  to 
$1  a  bushel  or  less.  It  is  almost  down 
SI  a  bushel  in  the  western  part  of  my 
State  now.  If  wheat  were  to  drop  less 
than  SI  a  bushel,  we  could  maybe  export 
100  million  bushels  more.  However,  who 
wants  produce  to  export  wheat  for  that 
price? 

The  farmers  of  the  Nation  are  con- 
cerned about  a  decent  price  for  them- 
selves, not  high  profits  for  the  exporters. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  knows  that 
certainly  nobody  from  the  Midwestern 
area  of  our  Nation  wants  to  see  farm 
prices  go  down  as  far  as  they  have.  If 
anything,  they  have  got  to  go  up.  We 
have  been  trying  to  attain  that  objec- 
tive. Unfortunately,  prices  have  been 
going  down.  As  I  said  yesterday,  one 
reason  why  the  price  of  wheat  is  down 
is  the  very  large  carryover  of  stocks  that 
will  be  upon  us  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  Even  though  grain  acreage  allot- 
ments have  been  cut  back  this  year,  still, 
because   of   better   weather   conditions. 


there   will   be   an   aggravation   of   that 
carryover  next  year. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  prob- 
ably knows  better  than  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  what  surpluses  do  to 
grain  prices.  That  is  one  reason  why 
grain  prices  are  down.  The  point  I  make 
is  that  if  those  surpluses  are  aggravated 
because  of  a  drop  in  our  exports,  the 
prices  will  go  down  still  further.  That 
is  what  will  happen  if  we  lose  some  of 
our  export  market.  Under  the  treaty, 
incentives  are  provided  for  other  grain- 
producing  countries  to  increase  their 
production  and  compete  with  us  in  our 
export  trade.  That  is  the  whole  point. 

There  is  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion  between  those  who  favor  the 
treaty  and  those  who  oppose  it.  Both 
sides  want  to  have  better  prices.  But  I 
have  not  had  anybody  who  favors  the 
treaty  satisfy  me  that  if  it  is  ratified  with 
the  higher  minimum  world  prices,  the 
Unitea  States  w^ill  not  suffer  a  drop  in 
its  exports. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  say, 
"Yes.  we  are  going  to  shoot  for  exports 
of  750  million  bushels."  That  is  fine.  But 
no  one  has  satisfied  me  that  other  coun- 
tries will  not  have  an  incentive  to  pro- 
duce more  wheat 

France  has  told  us  that  the  Common 
Market  is  going  to  become  self-sufficient 
in  wheat  production,  so  our  export  mar- 
ket there  may  be  destroyed.  If  we  had 
guaranteed  access  to  the  EEC  for  our 
wheat,  that  would  be  fine.  But  we  do  not. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The  best 
proof  that  the  treaty  will  be  beneficial 
to  wheat  producers  is  the  fact  wheat 
producers  favor  this  grains  arrangement. 
Every  wheat-producing  organization  in 
the  major  wheat-producing  areas  favors 
the  arrangement.  Let  me  name  a  few  of 
them : 

The  National  Grange,  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  the  National  Farmers 
Organization,  the  Mid-Continent  Farm- 
ers Association,  the  National  Association 
of  Wheat  Growers,  the  Western  Wheat 
Associates,  Great  Plains  Wheat. 

In  my  own  State  of  North  Dakota,  the 
Wheat  Commission  finds  no  opposition  to 
the  arrangement  whatever  among  the 
wheat  i)roducers.  The  opposition  comes 
from  other  places. 

I  know  that  the  Farm  Bureau  is  op- 
posed to  the  arrangement,  but  it  does  not 
have  substantial  membership  in  the 
major  wheat-producing  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  an  additional  minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  an  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER,  I  well  understand  that 
many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  major  wheat- 
producer  representatives  are  for  the  ar- 
rangement. But  that  is  no  reason  for  me 
to  swallow  the  statement  that  it  is  going 
to  improve  wheat  prices.  I  want  a  good 
response  based  not  upon  a  statement 
that  so-and-so  says  this  and  so-and-so 
says  that,  and  that  this  organization  says 
something.  I  should  like  to  find  someone 
who  will  tear  to  pieces  the  argument  that 
our  exports  will  ty?  adversely  affected  by 
the  treaty.  I  wish  it  could  be  torn  to 
pieces. 

It  is  my  point  that  the  International 
Grains  Arrangement  will  increase  the 
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world  price  of  wheat  by  19  cents.  If  so, 
Argentina,  Canada,  France,  and  other 
wheat-producing  countries  will  have  an 
incentive  to  produce  more  wheat.  That 
will  mean  more  competition  m  the  world 
markets.  Where  will  our  export  market 
go? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  may  I  be  yielded  1  minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
price  support  for  wheat  in  France  is  over 
$2.50  a  bushel.  This  arrangement  will 
not  affect  the  price  to  farmers  in  France 
or  encourge  them  to  produce  more  one 
iota. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  may  not  affect  the 
price  to  farmers  in  France  directly,  but 
the  Government  of  France  will  have  that 
m.uch  less  subsidy  to  pay,  if  it  can  ex- 
port wheat  at  that  figure.  That  would 
mean  that  they  could  even  increase  their 
subsidy  ta  their  farmers.  They  have  told 
us  that  they  are  going  to  become  self- 
sufficient  in  grain  production.  This  is  why 
we  asked  for  guaranteed  access  to  their 
market.  And  without  the  guaranteed  ac- 
cess, where  do  our  exports  go? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Senator  said  this  would  encourage  in- 
creased production  In  France.  Their  price 
is  already  a  dollar  a  bushel  over  the  price 
this  arrangement  would  provide. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes.  And  give  France  the 
19-cent  difference,  and  they  could  even 
increase  that  amount  of  the  subsidy :  and 
they  are  going  to  do  it.  if  they  are  going 
to  achieve  self-sufficiency,  even  though  it 
is  uneconomic  and  could  be  disastrous  to 
their  consumers.  That  is  their  objective. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  mentioned  yesterday  that  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wheat  m  many  of  tlie 
world's  exporter  countries  threatens  the 
export  market,  and  makes  more  impera- 
tive the  approval  of  the  International 
Grains  Arrangement.  An  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Economist  of  June  8  de- 
scribes the  present  situation  in  Canada. 
It  notes  that  Canada's  two  best  cus- 
tomers, Russia  and  China,  who  at  the 
peak  bought  7  million  tons  of  wheat — 
two-thirds  of  Canada's  1966  exports — 
expect  to  buy  only  about  half  that 
amount  this  year.  It  reports  that  Canada 
is  now  meeting  fierce  competition  from 
the  United  States  and  Australia,  and 
that  the  United  States  has  "grabbed  a 
large  chunk  of  Canada's  share  in  the 
Japanese  market." 

Mr.  President,  the  information  in  this 
article,  together  with  the  outlook  for 
good  wheat  production  this  year,  appear 
to  me  to  be  a  good  indication  that,  unless 
we  approve  the  airangement.  we  may  see 
in  the  very  near  future  a  general  price 
war  in  the  wheat  export  market.  The  ar- 
rangement, it  seems  to  me.  is  our  best 
assurance  of  averting  such  a  catastrophe. 
It  will  provide  a  forum  where  exporters 
can  get  together  and  try  to  hold  the  line 
on  prices.  'Without  the  arrangement, 
however,  there  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  wheat  farmers  will  be  in  for  very 
tough  sledding. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Economist,  June  8.  1968] 
Political  Corn;   Whfat,  17  Mil  lion  Unsold 
Tons  op  It  Spilling  Out  of  Evehy  Av.ml- 
able  Store.  Has  Become  a  Major  Issue  in 
THE  Canadian  Elections 
The  accumulation  of  stocks  of  wheat  in 
Canada  is  without  precedent.  The  autumn 
and  winter  were  so  dry.  with  dust  blizzards 
across  the  high  wind  country,  that  for  a  time 
It   seemed   that  politicians   could   look   for- 
ward to  a  rotten  harvest  to  solve  their  diffi- 
culties. But,  in  the  nick  of  time,  the  spring 
rains  drifted  across  the  western  plains  and 
soaked  the  land  sufficiently  to  get  this  year's 
crop  sown    Farmers  now  confidently  predict 
that  next  season's  crop  will  be  every  bit  as 
good  as  the  one  harvested  this  season    And 
that  is  what  has  caused  the  indigestion. 

Mr.  Stanfield's  Conservative  party  has  got 
its  word  in  first,  promising  all  sorts  of  farm 
subsidies  that  would  encourage  farmers  to 
grow  even  more  wheat;  this  Is  more  or  less 
inevitable  IX  It  Is  to  have  any  hope  of  hold- 
ing the  prairie  provinces,  for  long  the  main 
bastion  of  its  support.  M.  Trudeau's  Liberals 
got  belatedly  in  to  the  act  this  week.  But 
when  this  year's  harvest  is  in,  Canada's 
wheat  stocks  are  expected  to  be  higher  tiian 
at  any  time  for  the  past  decade  Every  avail- 
able foot  of  regular  storage  space  In  the 
country  is  already  full  of  unsold  wheat. 

Canada's  two  best  customers,  Russia  and 
China,  who  at  the  peak  bought  7  million 
tons  (or  nearly  two-thirds  of  Canada's  1966 
wheat  exports)  expect  to  buy  only  half  that 
amount  this  year.  In  other  markets.  Canada 
is  now  meeting  fierce  competition  from  Aus- 
tralia and  the  United  States.  Australia  has 
started  producing  the  high-quality  hard 
wheat  In  which  Canada  for  long  had  a  world 
near-monopoly:  and  Is  shipping  it  cheaply 
in  bulk  to  Europe.  In  a  determined  effort  to 
reduce  stocks,  the  United  States  has  been 
cutting  prices:  and  has  grabbed  a  large 
chimk  of  Canada's  share  In  the  Japvanese 
market.  In  consequence.  Canada  has  borne 
the  brunt  of  this  year's  8  million  ton  drop 
In  world  wheat  exports. 

The  search  for  an  alternative  crop  to  wheat 
has  been  going  on  in  Canada  for  generations 
The  country  is  already  producing  all  the 
coarse  grains,  vegetables  and  oil  seeds  it  can 
sell  or  consume.  Grain  farms  cannot  be  con- 
verted to  livestock  farms  over  night;  In  fact, 
they  cannot  be  converted  at  all.  for  the  fierce 
winters  over  most  of  the  farmland  rules  out 
both  a  beef  Industry  and  a  dairy  industry. 
Besides,  the  shortage  of  farm  labour  has  led 
to  a  rush  of  western  farmers  to  get  out  of 
milk  production.  Even  if  a  switch  to  beef 
production  were  practical,  costs  would  make 
It  unattractive. 

Politically,  It  has  been  more  than  awk- 
ward for  the  government  to  admit  Its  in- 
ability to  find  enough  foreign  markets  for 
Canada's  wheat.  Ottawa  has  protested  to 
Washington  about  price  cutting  by  the 
United  States  to  get  rid  of  Its  own  surplus. 
Beyond  that,  there  was  little  It  could  do. 
Unlike  the  United  States's  subsidised  farm- 
ers. Canadian  farmers  are  not  Insulated  from 
the  world  market  price.  Giving  the  wheat 
away  to  an  underfed  world  is  a  course  that 
Canada  could  not  afford:  some  of  the  gifts 
would  be  at  the  expense  of  commercial  ex- 
ports, and  Canada  needs  every  support  to  its 
current  balance  of  payments  that  it  can  get. 
F>aying  the  farmers  not  to  grow  wheat,  as 
Washington  does  to  the  tune  of  $1  billion  a 
year,  is  out  of  the  question  too;  not  Just  for 
budgetary  reasons,  but  also  because  the  su- 
perb wheat  growing  land  of  western  Canada 
Is  good  for  nothing  else. 

So  Canadians  go  on  behaving  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  This  year,  farmers  have  sown 
about  29  million  acres — only  marginally  less 
than  last  year's  plantings,  themselves  nearly 
a  record.  "The  sowing  has  gone  on  without  a 


word  of  discouragement  for  any  officials  of 
the  farm  organisations  or  the  government's 
wheat  agencies.  Yields  go  up  all  the  time,  as 
farmers  abandon  the  old  practice  of  leaving 
a  third  to  half  of  their  land  under  summer 
fallow,  and  start  to  use  weed-killers,  fer- 
tilisers, and  new  machinery  that  encourages 
more  intensive  farming.  In  ten  years,  the 
use  of  fertilisers  on  the  prairies  has  grown 
from  almost  nothing  to  around  3  million  tons 
a  year. 

Everybody  seems  to  assume  that  something 
in  the  way  of  new  export  markets  is  bound  to 
turn  up.  But  the  chances  of  another  massive 
run  on  world  wheat  stocks  like  the  one 
sparked  off  during  1965-66  by  India's  drought 
and  Russia's  crop  failure,  are  not  high.  India 
Is  planting  very  much  higher-yielding  strain.* 
of  wheat  and  improving  its  Irrigation  sys- 
tem. Russia  seems  at  last  to  understand  how 
to  organise  large-scale  wheat-harvesting  op- 
erations on  the  American  pattern;  a  knack 
that  is  crucial  to  the  success  of  the  crop.s 
in  the  virgin  lands,  where  the  Russians  have 
only  three  weeks  to  complete  their  harvesting 
before  the  frosts. 

One  bright  spot  for  M.  Trudeau  is  that 
spring  sowing  In  China  was  Interrupted  this 
year  by  the  cultural  revolution.  The  Chinese 
have  been  buying  gold  recently,  perhaps  in 
the  exp>ectatlon  of  having  to  use  It  later  in 
the  year  to  buy  wheat.  China  is  now  Import- 
ing wheat  as  a  matter  of  routine  Into  the 
wheat-eating  northern  parts  of  the  country, 
in  order  to  have  an  exportable  surplus  of  rice 
to  sell  to  south-east  Asia.  But  it  is  not  im- 
porting on  a  big  enough  scale  to  shift  stocks 

One  day  some  brave  Canadian  government 
win  try  to  dlscoiu'age  the  farmers  from  pro- 
ducing so  much  of  the  stuff.  But  M.  Tru- 
deau's proposals  for  bolstering  farm  income?  . 
and  extending  special  credits  to  help  farm- 
ers compete  in  world  markets,  are  not  really 
moves  In  this  direction.  And  It  Is  expecting 
to  much  of  the  Conservatives  that  they 
should  be  any  more  ready  to  grasp  the  nettle 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  considerable  discussion  here  yester- 
day about  the  relation  between  mini- 
mum prices  in  the  International  Grain? 
Arrangement  and  recent  history-  of  U.S. 
export  prices  of  wheat  from  the  gulf 
ports.  I  have  a  table,  prepared  by  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  which  show;^ 
that  for  the  5-year  period.  1962-67. 
the  average  free-on-board  price  of  No.  _ 
Hard  Winter  Ordinai-y  wheat  at  gulf 
ports  was  SI. 75  a  bushel;  this  compares 
with  the  IGA  minimum  for  that  type  o: 
wheat — from  gulf  ports — of  $1.73  ;; 
bushel.  An  important  point  to  remem- 
ber is  that  there  are  many  different 
kinds  of  wheat,  and  you  have  to  know 
which  kind  you  are  speaking  of.  The  one 
that  is  basic  is  the  No.  2  Hard  Winter 
Ordinary  wheat. 

I  believe  that  examination  of  thi.s 
table  will  convince  Senators  that  the 
contention  that  the  International  Grain- 
Arrangement  is  a  device  to  .set  an  "aiti- 
ficial"  price  for  wheat  moving  in  export 
trade — as  the  mino'-ity  view  charges — i:> 
not  accurate.  As  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  yesterday,  the  minimums  in  the 
new  arrangement  merely  recognize  that 
the  trading  price  of  wheat  in  recent  years 
has  risen  above  what  they  were  when  the 
minirnums  were  set  in  the  old  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement  of  1962. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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AVERAGE  EXPORT  PRICES  FOR  U.S.  WHEAT  AND  NEW  IGA  MINIMUMS 
jln  U.S.  dollars  per  bushel) 


No.  2  Hard  Winter  Ordinary 


No.  2  Soft  Red  Winter 


No.  1  Western  White 


F.o.b.  gulf  IGA 

minimum' 


No  1  f.o.b.  IGA  Fob.  IGA  F  o.b.  IGA 

west  coast     minimum'     east  coast     minimum  >     west  coast     minimum* 


:962-«3 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

!966-€7_ 

■j-ieai  averaje. 
j-yeaf  average. 
t-year  average. 


1.75 
1.80 
1.74 
1.62 
1.83 
1.75 
1.73 
1.73 


1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 


1.69 
1.73 
1.66 
1.53 
1.81 
1.68 
1.67 
1.67 


1.68 
1.68 
1.68 
1.68 
1.68 
1.68 
1  68 
1.68 


1.60 

1.73 
1.64 
1.60 
1.75 
1.66 
1.66 
1.68 


1.61 
1.61 
1.61 
1.61 
1.61 
1.61 
1.61 
1.61 


1.65 
1.73 
1.61 
1.60 
1.74 
i.67 
1.65 
1.67 


1.62 
1.62 
1.62 
1.62 
1.62 
1.62 
1.62 
1.62 


A    ■  6'  sees  (1)  and  (2)   i  e    gulf  ninimum  of  $1-73  less  6  cents  for  west  coast.  Also  added  1  cent  tor  No,  1. 
;  At  6  sec  (1)  Also  added  2  cents  lor  east  coast  shipping  and  subtracted  1  cent  tor  No.  2. 
<  Art  I',  sec'.  (l)aiid  (2),  i  e  .  gulf  minimum  of  $1,68  less  6  cents  lor  west  coast 
Note-  All  prices  arranged  on  IWA  marketing  year  (August,  July), 
source:  World  Grain  Statistics,  1965  and  1966.  IWC;  1  Review  of  World  Wheat  Situation,  1965-66.  IWC.  and  Grain  Market  News. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mi-. 
Spong  in  the  chair) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  figures  that  were  just  placed 
in  the  Record  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama covering  a  5-year  period. 

But  the  point  I  made  yesterday,  and 
the  point  I  repeat  today— and  this  cer- 
tainly has  not  been  rebutted  and  it  could 
not  be  rebutted,  because  it  is  based  upon 
offtcial  USDA  figures— is  that  the  gulf 
!)rice  of  No.  2  wheat  is  all  the  way  from 
15  to  19  cents  under  the  minimum  that 
will  be  provided  by  the  treaty. 

We  must  look  at  modem  history  and 
current  history,  not  ancient  history. 
What  is  eoing  to  happen  now  is  that,  with 
these  low  world  prices,  the  incentives  to 
produce  on  the  part  of  Canada,  Argen- 
tina, and  other  wheat-producing  coun- 
tries are  going  to  be  added  to.  That  is 
-oing  to  have  a  bad  elfect  upon  the  ex- 
ports of  U.S. -produced  wheat. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  can  rebut  this 

statement.  I  wish  someone  could.  But  all 

indications  are  for  a  drop  in  our  exports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 

of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 

time"?  ^^^^. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  As  I  pointed  out  yester- 
day, under  Public  Law  480,  with  Pakistan 
rapidly  becoming  self-sufHclent,  with 
India's  food  situation  greatly  improved, 
with  their  target  to  become  self-sufficient 
within  5  years — which  is  very  much  at- 
tainable— where  are  we  going  to  find  our 
markets  for  exports?  I  do  not  know.  If 
anything,  looking  down  the  road,  our  ex- 
ports are  likely  to  decline  substantially; 
and  this  means  large  carryovers  of  wheat 
stocks  and  further  depression  of  wheat 
prices.  I  do  not  want  to  see  this  happen. 
That  is  why  I  caruiot  support  the  treaty. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
is  faced  with  a  difficult  decision  with  re- 
spect to  the  International  Grains  Ar- 
rangement of  1967.  We  are  not  faced 
with  a  black-and-white  situation.  The 
agreement  leaves  much  to  be  desired  and 
I  have  serious  questions  about  it. 

When  the  Kennedy  round  negotiations 
began  we  rightly  made  the  decision  that 
the  reduction  of  barriers  with  respect  to 
agricultural  trade  should  be  made  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  trade  negotiations, 
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having  equal  importance  in  the  negotia- 
tions with  industrial  commodities. 

The  Kennedy  round  with  respect  to  in- 
dustrial commodities  was  very  success- 
ful. But  as  far  as  grains  are  concerned 
the  negotiations  fell  far  short  of  our  ob- 
jectives. Hence  this  agreement  probably 
will  not  expand  our  wheat  exports;  or 
result    in    increased    incomes    for    our 
wheatgrowers.  Nor  is  the  food  aid  provi- 
sion of  the  agreement  likely  to  provide 
developing  nations  with  more  food  and 
they  will  probably  have  to  pay  more  for 
their  commercially  acquired  wheat.  Also, 
the    administration    spokesmen    admit 
that  the  agreement  failed  to  give  us  as- 
surances of  access  for  our  wheat  into  the 
EEC  and  the  United  Kingdom;  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  East  European  coun- 
tries have  not  joined  the  agreement  and 
this  could  cause  problems.  Agreements 
have  also  been  made  that  the  agreement 
establishes  an  undesirable  precedent  for 
future  trade  negotiations  and  that  if  we 
ratify  this  agreement  we  imply  our  ap- 
proval of  the  existing  and  costly  farm 
price-sup!X)rt    program    and    that    this 
agreement  runs  counter  to  a  policy  of 
trade  liberalization   Others  say  that  the 
higher  minimum  price  for  wheat  will  in- 
duce increased  production  abroad  which 
will  compete  against  our  wheat  exports. 
Notwithstanding  these  arguments,  the 
agreement   has   merit.   It   will   stabilize 
export  prices  and  assure  greater  stability 
of  income  for  wheatgrowers.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important  at  present  when  we 
are  faced  with  abimdant  wheat  supplies 
and  declining  wheat  export  prices  which 
could  hurt  our  balance  of  i^ayments.  The 
agreement  should  prevent  their  decline 
below   the   established   minimum   price. 
The  consultative  mechanism  embodied  in 
the  agreement  should  ensure  that  mem- 
bers do  not  sell  below  the  agreed  mini- 
mum price  for  any  considerable  period.  If 
they  do  so  we  can  take  steps  to  protect 
our  competitive  position.  Under  Secre- 
tar\'  of  Agriculture  Schnittker  told  the 
Senate    Foreign    Relations    Committee 
that— 

If  consultations  with  respect  to  prices  are 
going  to  be  ironed  out.  no  country  should 
or  can  be  precluded  from  maintaining  its 
competitive  position 

Under  Secretar>'  Schnittker  further 
assured  the  committee  that — 

We  believe  that  under  this  new  arrange- 
ment we  maintain  every  right  to  price  our 
wheats    competitively,    hopefully    at    levels 


within  the  range,  that  Is  above  the  mini- 
mum, but  If  necessary  because  of  price  cut- 
ting around  the  world,  we  are  determined, 
and  we  are  allowed  under  the  agreement 
to  price  our  wheats  competitively  even  at 
prices  under  the  proposed  minimums 

Of  greatest  and  decisive  importance 
is  the  fact  that  without  this  agreement, 
imperfect  as  it  is,  there  probably  would 
have  been  no  Kennedy  round  agreement 
and  that,  I  am  sure  the  Senate  would 
agree,  would  have  been  contrary  to  our 
national  interest.  The  consequences  of 
tailure  to  agree  on  substantial  reductions 
of  trade  barriers  would  liave  been  disas- 
terous  to  the  world  economy  and  inter- 
national economic  cooperation  and  it  was 
this    realization    which    brought    about 
agreement  in  the  final  hours  of  these 
negotiations.   To  reject  this  agreement 
now  would  certainly  not  contribute  to 
negotiations  now  under  way  on  nontarlfT 
barriers  nor  to  future  trade  negotiations. 
Our   participation   in   agreements   to 
stabilize  wheat  prices  goes  back  to   16 
vears  so  we  are  not  breaking  new  ground 
here.  Insofar  as  it  contains  a  multilateral 
agreement  to  provide  food  aid  to  devel- 
oping nations,  it  spreads  the  burden  on 
a  more  equitable  basis  and  therefore  rep- 
resents  an   improvement  over  pre^ious 
agreements.  It  al.so  covers  85  to  90  per- 
cent of  all  world  wheat  trade  as  opposed 
to  55  to  60  percent  before.  This  should 
contribute  to  its  viability.  The  new  min- 
imum price  is  20  cents  above  the  previous 
minimum.    This    reflects    both    higher 
prices  prevailing  during  the  past  5  years 
and  higher  demand.  Whether  the  liigher 
minimum  price  will  hurt  our  exports  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  The  consultative  mech- 
anism in  the  agreement  should  prevent 
members  selling  below  our  prices.  If  it 
does  not.  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
advises  us  that  we  have  the  right  under 
the  agreement  to  protect  ourselves.  It 
should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  our 
competitive  wheat  posture  in  the  world 
wheat  markets  is  dominated  by  the  ex- 
port payment  policy.  We  have  been  as- 
sured that  the  Agriculture  Department 
is  determined  to  maintain  its  present  ag- 
gressive measures  to  keep  U.S.  export 
volume  up. 

This  is  not  the  first  nor  the  last  com- 
modity agreement  that  the  Senate  will 
be  asked  to  consider.  We  already  adhere 
to  agreements  involving  sugar,  coffee, 
and  cotton  textiles.  I  have  consistently 
favored  freer  international  competition 
in  agriculture  and  supported  efforts  over 
the  nast  years  to  free  our  domestic  agri- 
culture from  rigid  Government  controls. 
Unfortunately,  most  advanced  nations 
do  have  extensive  agriculture  controls 
and  I  do  not  really  believe  this  agree- 
ment will  affect  domestic  or  international 
agricultural  pohcy.  I  hope  we  will  have  a 
more  direct  opportunity  to  change  our 
present  Government  subsidy  programs 
when  the  1965  Agriculture  Act  comes  be- 
fore us  later  this  year  or  early  in  1969 
for  renewal. 

The  real  issue  before  us  In  this  highly 
complex  agreement  is ;  Which  is  worse— 
not  having  any  agreement  or  having  this 
one?  I  believe  that,  on  balance,  not  hav- 
ing any  agreement  would  be  worse. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  I 
will  vote  for  the  agreement  and  believe 
that  the  agreement  should  be  given  a 
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chance  to  work.  If.  within  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time,  it  does  not,  the  United 
Slates  should  quickly  take  measures  to 
protect  its  competitive  position.  Not  only 
grain  exports  are  at  stake  here,  but  our 
balance-of-paymcnts  pasition  and  our 
ability  to  maintain  our  responsibilities 
abroad  through  trade  surpluses. 

I  also  urge  that  we  take  steps  to  im- 
prove the  agreement  by  undertaking  new 
efforts  to  obtain  access  to  the  EEC  and 
the  United  Kingdom:  to  improve  the 
policing  and  consultative  mechanism  to 
protect  our  interests:  and  to  increase  the 
food  aid  contributions  of  other  exporting 
nations  so  that  the  overall  food  aid  go- 
ing to  developing  nations  be  substan- 
tially above  the  4.5  million  tons  agreed  to 
under  this  agreement. 

I  support  our  policy  of  trade  liberaliza- 
tion, yet  I  will  vote  for  this  agreement 
because — on  balance — it  helps  our  trade 
position  abroad.  Agricultural  trade  is  en- 
tirely different  from  trade  in  industrial 
products  inasmuch  as  there  is  still  a 
heavy  Gorernment  involvement  in  all 
phases  of  "agriculture.  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  this  will  no  longer 
be  necessary.  I  am  confident  in  our 
ability  to  compete  in  world  markets 
whether  in  industrial  or  agricultural 
products.  Under  existing  circumstances. 
we  have  to  do  the  best  we  can.  and  this 
agreement,  on  balance,  will  be  lielpful  to 
us. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record — I  believe  it  is  informative 
and  interesting,  and  it  has  been  referred 
to  several  times — a  list  of  the  principal 
organizations  and  individuals  endorsing 
this  agreement,  and  a  list  of  the  princi- 
pal organizations  and  persons  who  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  in  opposi- 
tion to  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lists  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
For  Ratific.mion   of  the  In'tef.nation.^l 
Grains  Arrangement 

May  21.  1968-  Idaho  State  Wheat  Growers 
Association. 

May  21.    1968:    Idaho  Wheat  Commission. 

May  20,  1968:  The  Colorado  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers. 

May  20.  1968:  The  Colorado  Wheat  Ad- 
ministrative Committee. 

May  18.  1968:  Washington  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers. 

May  17.  1968:  Western  Wheat  Associates 
USA  Inc   I  testified  1. 

May  17,  1968:  Oregon  Wheat  Commission. 

May  17.  1968:  Pendleton  i Oregon)  Grain 
Growers.  Inc 

May  17.  1968:  National  .■Association  of 
Wheat  Growers  ( testified) . 

May  17.  1968:  Oregon  Wheat  Growers 
League. 

May  17,  1968:  Kansas  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers 

April  1.  1968:  Washington  State  Grange 
Executive  Committee. 

February  27.  1968:  Ohio  Council  of 
Churche.s 

February  21.  1968:  Colorado  State  Grange. 

January  29.  1968:  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives 

January  26.  1968:  National  Grange  (tes- 
tified). 

January  26.  1968:  Mldoontlnent  Farmers 
Association  ( testified ) . 

January  25.  1968:  Great  Plains  Wheat  Inc. 
(testified) . 

January  25,  1968:  Seventh  Day  Adventist 
Welfare  Services  Inc.  i 


January  25,  1968:  National  Farmers  Orga- 
nization (Corning,  Iowa)   (testified). 

January  25,  1968:  Nebraska  Wheat  Grow- 
ers Association 

January  25,  1968:  National  Farmers  Union 
(testified). 
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May  17.  1968:  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration (testified) . 

May  8.  1968:  Lacy  and  Company  (Mobile, 
Alabama) . 

April  10,  1968:  Alabama  State  Doclcs  De- 
partment. 

April  4,  1968:  American  Cotton  Shippers 
Association 

March  26,  1968:  Water  Transport  Associa- 
tion 

March  25.  1968:  National  Soybean  Proces- 
sors Association 

March  21,  1968:  Carglll  Incorporated. 

May  21,  1968:  Greater  North  Dakota  As- 
sociation (testified). 

March  16.  1968:  North  Dakota  Wheat  Pro- 
ducers. Inc. 

March  12.  1968:  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  ( testified) . 

February  27.  1968:  Bunge  Corporation. 

February  27.  1968:  International  Economic 
Policy  Association  (testified) . 

February  26.  1968:  National  Grain  Trade 
Council  (testified) . 

February  21.  1968:  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers 
National  Association  (testified) . 

October  17.  1967:  Cook  &  Co.  Inc  i  tes- 
tified). 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  lescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
greatest  tribute  that  can  be  placed  be- 
fore the  Senate  on  behalf  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  tlie  fact  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
DERl.  the  dean  of  the  Republicans  in  this 
body  and  the  ranking  member  of  that 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  AiKENl.  two  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing and  knowledgeable  Senators  from 
the  wheat  States,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  FMr.  Carlson!  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young),  have  all  expressed 
to  the  Senate  their  support  of  this 
measure  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  testimony  taken  on 
this  legislation  and.  furthermore,  that 
a  good  many  farm  organizations  were 
contacted  and.  with  one  exception,  their 
testimony  favored  the  pending  legisla- 
tion overwhelmingly. 

I  think  if  Senators  want  to  see  the 
granaries  of  this  country  multiply  and 
become  overfilled,  the  way  to  do  it  is  to 
vote  against  the  convention  now  before 
us.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  Senators  want 
to  give  the  family-size  rancher  a  decent, 
if  minimum,  livelihood,  the  way  to  help 
him  is  to  vote  for  the  convention  and 
not  vote  against  it.  To  say  it  simply:  if 
the  Senate  does  vote  against  the  conven- 


tion, in  my  opinion,  the  scarecrow  prices 
can  go  down  further. 

The    family-type    wheat    i-anchev    ; 
leaving  the  soil  and  coming  to  the  citiev 
adding    to    the    population    congestion 
which  is  causing  us  so  much  trouble  an  ! 
difficulty  today. 

In  the  list  of  organizations  which  canv 
out  in  favor  of  this  legislation,  I  wouki 
cite  the  National  Association  of  Whea^ 
Growers,  from  which  I  have  had  a  com- 
mimication  containing  its  full  suppoi- 
without  qualification  of  the  pending  con- 
vention. Then,  there  is  the  Farmers 
Union,  the  National  Grange,  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Organization,  and  other 
groups  up  and  down  the  country. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  only  one 
farm  organization  is  against  this  pro- 
posal, and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledy* 
in  my  State  of  Montana,  only  one  indi- 
vidual has  written  in  against  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  point  out  tha: 
agriculture  is  America's  biggest  exporter 
The  ,shipment  of  farm  products  abroad  in 
fiscal  year  1967  reached  the  record  break- 
ing total  of  $6.8  billion.  Wheat  and  wheat 
flour  accounted  for  SL4  billion,  or  ovoi 
one-fifth  of  the  total:  and  more  than  „ 
half  of  the  wheat  grown  in  the  United 
States  was  exported.  So  we  are  di.scus,>- 
ing  today  something  of  great  importance. 
not  only  to  our  farmers,  but  also  to  the 
economy  of  this  country  in  the  form  of 
the  balance  of  payments. 

I  would  like  to  state  also  that  this  mat- 
ter was  discussed  at  the  Geneva  meetinu' 
on  trade  and  tariffs  and  that  practically 
every  industry  with  the  exception  oi 
chemical  products  of  various  kinds  and 
agriculture  received  a  pretty  fair  deal. 

Agriculture  needs  assistance  and  ihc 
way  to  helo  acriculture.  at  least  in  parr 
is  to  approve  the  convention  now  befoio 
us. 

At  Geneva  ihe  United  States  had  thi..^ 
objectives.  We  .sought  improved  market 
opportunities  or  trade  opportunities  in 
markets,  or  at  a  minimum,  an  assuranc-- 
of  prevailing  conditions  of  access:  second 
we  sought  a  higher  minimum  for  world 
wheat  tradinu  prices,  and  that  is  what 
this  convention  would  accomplish:  and 
third,  we  sought  to  establish  the  principle 
and  the  fact,  as  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forcsti-j-  has  pointed  out.  of  a  multilateral 
sharing  of  the  world's  food  aid  responsi- 
bilities. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culuture  and  Forestry,  indicated  that  on 
the  basis  of  and  as  an  effect  of  this  con- 
vention there  would  be  a  drop  of  some- 
where on  the  order  of  from  60  percent 
to  40  percent  or  42  percent  of  wheat  ship- 
ments to  India. 

I  urge  approval  of  the  convention.  I'. 
means  a  great  deal  to  the  wheat  ranch- 
ers, it  means  a  great  deal  to  the  econon.y 
of  the  country,  it  would  provide  a  bent  r 
basis  for  multilateral  aid  and  assistance, 
and  furthermore,  it  would  be  benefical  i:i 
our   balance-of-payments   strucure. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr,  President.  I  rise  to 
speak  against  Senate  ratification  of  the 
international     grains    arrangement    of 
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1967,  because  I  believe  the  disadvantages 
of  this  proposal  would  far  outweigh  any 
advantages  to  the  United  States  and  to 
lis  wheat  producers. 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  the  intricacies 
of  international  trade  or  the  grain  mar- 
ket. But  an  examination  of  this  issue 
reveals  some  basic  flaws  which  have  even 
been  acknowledged  directly  or  indirectly 
by  proponents  of  the  arrangement,  as 
well  as  opponents,  and  which  should  in- 
liuence  Senate  rejection  of  these  conven- 
tions. 

The  administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  contended  that 
the  agreements  will  increase  farm  in- 
come, improve  our  balance  of  payments 
and  export  situations,  and  fight  world 
hunger. 

When  we  dangle  the  promise  of  in- 
creased prices  in  front  of  a  bedraggled 
U.S.  agricultural  industry  which  recently 
saw  the  parity  ratio  at  the  lowest  point 
in  35  years,  we  had  better  be  doubly  cer- 
tain that  promise  will  be  kept. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  indications  that 
the  Wheat  Trade  Convention  would  bear 
out  the  contentions  of  those  who  support 
!t.  In  fact,  it  is  likely  that  .'^hou'd  the 
arrangement  be  ratified,  it  would  cause 
lower  prices  to  U.S.  wheat  producers:  a 
reduction  in  U.S.  wheat  exports,  and  thus 
a  worsened  balance-of-payments  situa- 
tion: and  even  less  assistance  in  the  fight 
against  world  hunger. 

Supixjiters  have  contended  that  the 
United  States  will  indeed  sell  less  wheat 
than  before,  but  imder  the  minimum 
l)ricing  mechanis:Ti  in  the  arrangement, 
we  would  get  more  for  it. 

But  there  is  nothing  in  the  arrange- 
ment which  precludes  participating 
countries  from  pricing  below  the  sched- 
ule of  minimum  prices  and  the  program 
vill  obviously  not  be  effective  unless  the 
participants  live  up  to  its  conditions. 

Experience  under  the  old  International 
Wheat  Agreement  indicates  some  other 
countries  are  less  scrupulous  than  the 
United  States  in  abiding  by  these  kinds 
of  conditions. 

The  arrangement,  then,  is  little  more 
than  "a  gentleman's  agreement"  which 
can  be  violated  by  any  country,  should 
world  market  conditions  cause  price 
.fluctuations.  Additionally,  the  pricing 
mechanism  is  likely  to  cncoui-age  wheat 
production  in  other  countries— even 
those  less  efficient  than  the  United 
States — thus  weakening  the  competitive 
position  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  failures  of  the  sup- 
ply-management concept,  as  envisioned 
in  this  arrangement,  are  graphically 
illu.strated  by  the  shambles  of  our  own 
domestic  farm  program.  Tliere  can  be  no 
question  but  what  this  program  has 
failed  to  achieve  its  goal  of  economic 
justice  for  the  farmer. 

This  failure  is  reflected  in  the  fact 
that  farm  population  has  declined  an 
incredible  30  percent  in  just  the  past  7 
years.  It  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  farm 
'lebt  has  more  than  doubled  in  recent 
vears.  It  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  pro- 
,'rams  to  reduce  production  of  wheat  and 
forn  have,  instead,  resulted  in  increased 
.)roduction. 

The  wheat  farmers  of  the  United 
States  would  be  best  served  by  programs 
to    expand    exports    and    develop    new- 


markets.  This  arrangement  contains  no 
trade  expansion  features.  It  would  limit 
exports,  thus  throwing  more  wheat  back 
on  the  domestic  market.  That,  of  course, 
means  even  lower  prices  for  farmers  than 
they  are  now  getting. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Interna- 
tional Food  Aid  Convention  in  the  ar- 
rangement would  aid  in  the  fi-iht  against 
world  hunger.  But  the  food  aid  provided 
under  this  agreement  does  not  exceed 
current  levels  ali-eady  being  provided  by 
the  signatory  nations,  even  though  it 
means  an  expenditure  of  S200  million  by 
the  United  States. 

I  do  not  believe  the  grains  arrange- 
ment is  in  the  best  interests  of  this 
country,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  re- 
ject ratification. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  t:5  the  Senator  from 
Vermont . 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  most  important  decision  to  make  today. 
We  have  befoie  us  an  i.^.sue  in  which  the 
lines  are  clearly  drawn.  The  issue  con- 
cerns ratification  of  the  International 
Grains  Arrangement  of  1967. 

On  the  one  side  we  have  the  interna- 
tional traders,  who  in.si.st  that  in  the  long 
run  this  will  be  bad  for  the  wheatgiowers 
of  the  country  and  reduee  their  income: 
on  the  other  side  we  have  virtually  all 
of  the  wheat  producers  in  this  country 
who  say  this  proposal  will  be  good  for 
them  and  in  the  long  run  will  be  ex- 
ceptionally uood  for  the  wheatgrowers 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  admit,  as  I  said  before, 
that  international  traders  perform  an 
important  function  They  contribute 
materially  to  our  national  economy.  They 
import  atrricultural  products  and  other 
uoods  from  other  countries  to  the  United 
States,  and  they  export:  but  they  carry 
on  this  business  and  they  would  like  to 
handle  it  on  their  own  terms  and  without 
murh  government  regulation.  It  is  a  very 
profitable  busines.-^s. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  abandon  the 
wheatarowers  today,  what  section  of  our 
agriculture  will  come  next':'  Will  it  be  cot- 
ton, then  soybeans,  and  then  pork  and 
beef  producers?  I  ask  this  question  be- 
cause they  are  not  going  to  be  satisfied 
with  taking  over  one  crop,  wheat,  on  their 
own  t^rms. 

Onlv  last  Monday  the  President  saved 
the  dairy  indu.stry  of  the  United  States 
from  almost  certain  disa.ster  when  he 
invoked  section  22  of  the  Agriculture 
Act  and  established  temporaiw  quotas  on 
imported  milk.  The  importers  had  gone 
to  such  extremes  that  in  a  short  time 
they  would  have  ruined  the  dairy  indus- 
try of  the  United  States. 

The  common  market  countries  .sub- 
sidize their  production  of  milk  at  39 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  more  than  we  do. 
and  then  they  contribute  approximately 
25  percent  ot  the  price  for  dumping  the 
processed  products  on  tlie  United  States. 
American  producers  cannot  compete 
with  them.  As  I  said,  ever>-  dain-'man  in 
the  United  States  owes  the  President  a 
tremendous  vote  of  thanks  because  he 
certainly  saved  them  from  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  traders  are  important, 
but   is   not   American   agriculture   even 
more  important? 
We  must  decide  today :  Are  we  going  to 


support  the  farmers  of  America,  or  are 
we  just  tioing  to  support  them  for  the 
benefit  of  international  traders,  export- 
ers, and  importers? 

The  issue  is  as  simple  as  that. 
If  Senators  wish  to  support  the  wheat- 
growers,  who  are  almost  unanimous  in 
their  desire  for  this  International  Grains 
Arrangement,  they  will  vote  for  this 
arrangement. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  iJioposed 
ratification  of  the  International  Grains 
Arrangement  of  1967  is  a  matl':r  that 
troubles  me  deeply. 

There  are  experts  who  have  argued  in 
favor  of  the  arrangement  and  there  are 
experts  who  have  argued  against  it. 
There  are  organizations  that  favor  it  ajid 
organizations  that  oppose  it. 

Clearly  this  is  a  matter  on  which  men 
of  intelligence  and  good  will  and  integ- 
rity can  hold  diametrically  opposed  view- 
points. 

Ordinarily,  when  the  pros  and  cons 
are  more  oi-  less  evenly  balanced  on  an 
issue,  I  make  it  a  policy  to  give  the  ad- 
ministration the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
However,  long  experience  has  taught  me 
that  no  administration  is  omniscient  or 
infallible,  and  that  the  best-intentioned 
negotiators  sometimes  enter  into  agree- 
ments which  do  not  truly  reflect  the  na- 
tional interest. 

In  the  case  of  the  International  Grains 
Arrangement,  I  have  sought  to  weigh  the 
opposing  arguments  as  carefully  as  pos- 
sible. I  have  examined  the  record  of  the 
hearings  and  I  have  also  sought  to  ob- 
tain the  advice  of  international  econo- 
mists whose  opinion  I  respect. 

It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  I  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  the  Interna- 
t-onal  Grains  Arrangement  is  not  in  the 
national  interest  and  the  Senate  should 
refu.se  ratification. 

In  the  remarks  that  follow.  I  wi.sh  to 
add  a  few  of  n^y  own  thoughts  to  the 
minority  \iews  which  I  signed. 

The  majority  report  argues  that  the 
arrangement  will  benefit  American 
wheatgrowers  by  establishing  a  higher 
minimum  price:  that  it  will  make  for 
stability  in  the  world  wheat  mai-ket: 
that  it  would  in  no  way  impair  the 
ability  of  this  country  to  remain  com- 
petitive: and  that  it  would  if  anvthing 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  our  balance- 
of-payments  position. 

The  facts  of  the  situation,  as  well  as 
the  opinions  of  some  of  the  experts  who 
testifi.ed,  comiiel  me  to  the  opposite  con- 
clusion. 

I  believe  that  adherence  to  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  would  be  bad  for  the 
American  wheat  farmer,  bad  for  the  US. 
balance  of  payments,  bad  for  our  alre.adv 
.seriously  imbalanced  budget,  and  bad  for 
the  hungry  peoples  of  the  world 

The  an-angement  will  be  bad  for  the 
wheatgrower  becaase  it  will  increase 
the  minimum  world  price  of  wheat  by 
about  23  cents  a  bu.shel  above  the  mini- 
mum established  by  the  International 
Wheat  Agreeme'it.  thus  forcing  t'ne  ef- 
ficient U.S.  grower  to  hold  a  protective 
umbrella  over  higher  cost  producers  in 
foreign  countries. 

While  the  higher  price  should  theoret- 
ically result  in  higher  returns  to  the  U.S. 
growers,  disinterested  agricultural  econ- 
omists and  many  of  those  engaged  in 
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the  growing  and  marketing  of  wheat 
testified  that  the  higher  price  per  bushel 
can  be  more  than  nullified  by  the  loss  of 
sales  that  Is  likely  to  ensue  from  the 
enforcement  of  the  higher  price. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  higher  wheat 
prices  will  tend  to  increase  production 
In  countries  that  are  a  party  to  the 
agreement  and  countries  that  are  not 
a  party  to  the  agreement. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  some  of  this 
Increased  production  is  bound  to  find  its 
way  into  the  world  market,  so  that  our 
share  of  this  market  will  Inevitably 
contract. 

There  is  all  the  more  reason  to  be 
fearful  because  first,  the  agreement  does 
not  include  a  provision  which  would 
guarantee  increased  access  to  wheat 
markets  by  U.S.  exporters:  second,  it 
does  not  establish  quotas  for  the  export- 
ing countries:  and,  third,  it  does  not 
provide  for  the  management  of  wheat 
surpluses. 

If  our  commercial  wheat  exports  de- 
cline, this  .will,  as  the  minority  views 
point  out,  mean  more  wheat  thi-own  on 
our  domestic  market  which,  in  turn, 
would  depress  the  price  paid  to  U.S. 
farmers. 

A  growing  surplus  in  this  country 
would  inevitably  result  in  further  restric- 
tions on  acreage,  while  the  nations  that 
compete  with  us  in  the  international 
wheat  market  would  be  expanding  their 
own  acreage. 

On  this  point  I  think  it  pertinent  to 
point  out  that,  while  our  own  wheat 
acreage  has  been  more  or  less  stationary 
for  the  past  10  years,  Australian  wheat 
acreage  has  doubled  and  wheat  acreage 
in  Canada  has  risen  from  22  to  30 
miUion. 

Our  balance-of-pajTnents  position 
would  automatically  be  aggravated  by 
the  contraction  of  our  wheat  export  mar- 
kets. It  would  be  further  aggravated  be- 
cause the  United  States,  prevented  from 
competing  in  terms  of  price  by  the  In- 
ternational Wheat  Arrangement,  will  be 
forced  to  compete  by  extending  very  gen- 
erous credit  terms  to  match  the  credit 
terms  offered  by  some  of  our  competitors. 
This  will  worsen  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position.  Sales  made  for  cash  or 
short  term  credit  improve  our  balance- 
of-payments  position.  But  sales  made 
on  long-term  credit  instead  of  for  cash 
will  inevitably  aggravate  our  balance  of 
payments. 

The  arrangement  will  place  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  our  budget  if  we  en- 
deavor to  maintain  food  assistance  to 
the  needy  countries  on  the  same  scale  as 
in  recent  years. 

By  pushing  up  the  cost  of  wheat  by  23 
cents  a  bushel,  we  will  be  raising  the  cost 
of  wheat  to  the  US.  Government  in 
carrying  out  its  program  of  foreign  as- 
sistance. It  is  true  that  the  cost  must 
ultimately  be  borne  by  the  country  buy- 
ing the  whea„.  But  since  the  U.S.  Go''- 
ernment  pays  the  producers  cash  and 
then  finances  the  sale  on  a  long-term 
basis,  there  will  be  an  immediate  adverse 
imp>act  on  either  our  budget  or  the  size  of 
our  food  asistance  program. 

The  arrangement  will  be  detrimental 
to  the  poor  and  hungry  people  of  the 
world  whose  diet  depends  in  large  part 
upon  wheat. 


It  is  strange  that  at  a  time  when  there 
is  so  much  concern  about  nunger  and 
the  plight  of  those  who  sufifer  from  it,  the 
wheat-exporting  countries  of  the  world 
should  be  proposing  a  cartel  to  raise  the 
price  of  an  essential  foodstuff. 

It  is  argued  in  the  majority  report 
that: 

All  major  exporters  understood  the  need 
to  share  the  burden  of  Inventory  manage- 
ment as  well  as  export  restraint. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  partici- 
pating nations  stubbornly  refuse  to  agree 
to  American  proposals  for  inventory 
management,  I  am  afraid  that  I  can 
place  little  confidence  in  their  under- 
standing or  in  their  willingness  to  exer- 
cise restraint  if  necessary. 

It  is  also  argued  that,  if  competitive 
conditions  change  so  that  we  find  our 
own  interests  prejudiced,  we  can  ask  for 
an  adjustment  in  the  schedule  of  mini- 
mum prices  by  the  Prices  Review  Com- 
mittee. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Prices 
Review  Committee  must  consent  unani- 
mously to  any  change  in  price  schedule, 
so  that  the  voice  of  a  single  member  could 
frustrate  the  request  made  by  any  other 
member,  I  find  little  consolation  in  this 
argim:ient. 

Finally,  it  is  argued  that  if  we  fail  to 
obtain  satisfaction  from  a  request  to  the 
Prices  Review  Committee,  "the  conven- 
tion does  not  preclude  an  exporting 
country  from  pricing  below  the  schedule 
of  minimum  prices." 

I  do  not  think  much  of  this  argument. 
An  agreement  which  gives  any  signatory 
power  the  right  to  depart  from  its  terms 
if  it  finds  them  inconvenient,  is  certainly 
not  much  of  an  agreement. 

Moreover,  I  think  the  record  will  show 
that  we  tend  to  be  much  more  fastidious 
about  violating  agreements  or  opting  out 
of  them  than  do  other  nations.  Unless 
the  International  Grains  Arrangement 
proved  itself  to  be  utterly  disastrous,  my 
conviction  is  that  we  would  be  prepared 
to  suffer  very  serious  inconveniences  be- 
fore acceptinjj  the  onus  of  disrupting  the 
arrangement. 

It  Is  true  that  the  arrangement  is  ac- 
companied by  the  Food  Aid  Convention 
under  which  the  developed  countries  have 
pledged  to  give  assistance  in  the  form  of 
food  to  the  needy  countries  of  the  world. 

In  the  sense  that  we  were  able  to  per- 
suade at  least  some  other  nations  to  in- 
crease their  contributions  of  grain  to 
needy  nations,  the  Food  Aid  Convention 
represents  progress.  Nevertheless,  it  must 
be  noted  that  the  level  of  the  contribu- 
tions agreed  to  represents  only  half  of 
the  original  goal  of  the  U.S.  negotiators, 
and  that  the  total  increase  of  food  aid 
resulting  from  the  convention  will,  there- 
fore, be  limited. 

I  must  say  frankly  that  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  we  were  not  able  to  persuade 
other  nations  to  do  more. 

I  also  believe  that  our  negotiators  were 
overly  generous  in  agreeing  that  the 
United  States  should  provide  42  percent 
of  all  the  food  aid  made  available  under 
the  convention:  and  I  find  their  exces- 
sive generosity  all  the  more  disturbing 
because  of  our  acute  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem. 

I  think  that  it  Is  our  duty  to  do  what 
we  can  to  help  hungry  people  in  other 


parts  of  the  world.  But  I  also  think  it  is 
our  duty  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
other  nations  to  pick  up  a  larger  share  of 
the  burden  which  we  have  carried  for  so 
many  years  in  the  post  war  period. 

The  unpubliclzed  negotiations  in  Gene- 
va, in  my  opinion,  constituted  a  totally 
unsatisfactory  vehicle  for  such  an  effort. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  should  raise  the 
question  of  the  need  for  an  international 
food  aid  agreement  at  the  United  Na- 
tions; that  we  should  set  forth  for  the 
record  all  that  we  have  done  since  the 
close  of  World  War  II;  and  that,  using 
the  glare  of  publicity  that  attends  U.N. 
sessions  as  a  frank  instrument  of  em- 
barrassment and  political  pressure,  we 
should  seek  to  get  other  nations  to  in- 
crease their  contributions,  both  in  terms 
of  metric  tons  of  grain  contributed  and 
in  terms  of  their  percentage  of  the  total 
contribution. 

Let  us  by  all  means  continue  to  be  gen- 
erous. But  let  us  insist  that  others  bear 
an  equitable  share  of  the  burden  of  gen- 
erosity. 

For  the  reasons  stated  here,  I  believe 
that  the  International  Grains  Arrange- 
ment is  not  in  the  national  interest  and 
I  shall,  with  reluctance,  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  EllenderI,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  say  a  few  words  earlier 
today  concerning  this  convention.  I  may 
therefore  be  repeating  what  I  said  then, 
but  I  think  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
that  the  International  Grains  Arrange- 
ment is  no  radical  departure  from  the 
past.  It  is  only  a  continuation  of  the 
International  Wheat  Agreements  that 
the  Senate  has  been  apnroving  since 
1949. 

The  countries  which  agreed  to  the  con- 
vention are  those  which  produce  in  excess 
of  their  requirements  as  well  as  those 
which  are  importers.  The  convention 
would  make  it  possible,  under  its  terms, 
to  raise  the  price  of  wheat  about  20  to 
23  cents  per  bushel  in  contrast  to  what 
the  old  wheat  agreements  held. 

Mr.  President,  unless  something  of  this 
nature  is  passed,  I  predict  that  because 
of  the  excess  wheat  now  on  hand,  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  other 
large  wheat  producing  countries,  severe 
cutthroat  competition  will  result.  Cer- 
tainly we  do  not  want  that  to  happen, 
because  those  who  will  suffer  will  be  the 
wheatgrowers — the  farmers. 

It  strikes  me  that  we  should  do  all  we 
can  to  protect  the  wheat  farmers  of  this 
country. 

The  convention  fixes  the  minimum  and 
the  maximum  price  at  which  wheat  is  to 
be  sold  and  purchased  by  countries  which 
export  wheat  and  those  which  do  not 
produce  enough. 

Another  good  feature  of  the  new  con- 
vention is  that  the  wheat  will  be  priced 
according  to  U.S.  grades.  That  is  in  the 
convention. 

There  is  a  second  feature  of  the  con- 
vention which  never  appeared  in  any  of 
the  old  wheat  agreements:  namely,  the 
provision  which  makes  it  possible  for  us 
to  obtain  assistance  from  wheat  and 
grain  exporting  countries  to  carry  part  of 
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the  enormous  load  of  feeding  many  peo- 
ple in  countries  unable  to  produce  suffi- 
cient grain  and  food  for  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  4  or  5  years, 
the  United  States  has  been  cari-ying  the 
load  of  contributing  food  to  the  under- 
privileged and  undernourished  countries 
of  the  world. 

Two  years  ago,  the  United  States 
furnished  about  80  percent  of  the  grain 
and  wheat  requirements  of  India.  We  had 
a  hard  time  obtaining  some  assistance 
from  other  than  a  handful  of  countries. 
Today,  we  have  promi-ses  from  those 
who  will  sign  this  convention  that  they 
will  furnish  around  58  percent  of  the 
amount  of  grain  that  will  be  needed  to 
help  India  and  other  countries  which  arc 
deficient  in  food  production. 

I  think  that  in  itself  is  a  good  reason 
why  the  Senate  should  adopt  the 
convention. 

Japan,  which  does  not  produce  wheat 
to  any  extent,  has  agreed  to  furnish 
its  just  proportion,  by  way  of  money,  in 
order  to  provide  food  for  India  and  other 
countries  that  cannot  produce  sufficient 
food  for  their  own  needs. 

I  cannot,  for  tlie  life  of  me,  understand 
why  there  should  be  any  opposition  to 
the  convention.  It  certainly  would  not  be 
liarmful  to  our  country.  It  seems  to  me 
that  approval  of  the  convention  would 
aid  our  country  and  our  farmers.  With 
the  enormous  amount  of  wheat  we  now 
have  on  hand,  if  the  convention  should 
fail,  it  will  mean  that  we  will  have 
severe  competition— yes,  cutthroat  com- 
petition—without any  price  regulation 
whatever.  This  would  be  harmful  to  our 
farmers.  We  would  be  selling  wheat  at  a 
price  per  bushel  far  less  than  prevailing 
prices.  This  would  hurt  our  balance  of 
uayments. 

As  I  said,  let  us  take  advantage  of  the 
second  part  of  the  convention  and  get  the 
•  ountries  well  able  to  assist  us  in  carry- 
ing the  load  to  feed  the  underprivileged 
and  the  hungry  from  Pakistan,  India,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  This  is  a  new 
feature  and  one  well  worth  trying. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  true  that 
at  this  moment  there  is  pending  a  sub- 
stantial contract  with  Japan  which 
will  be  most  beneficial  to  the  Ameri- 
can wheat  rancher? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
vect. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
.suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
nlerk  will  call  the  roll.  The  bill  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mi".  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
lor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2:30  having  arrived,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  vote  on  the  res- 
olution of  ratification  of  Executive  A, 
90th  Congress,  second  session,  the  Inter- 
national Grains  Arrangement  of  1967. 


The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  LMr.  Gore)  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  LMr.  YarbgroughI. 
If  they  were  present  and  voting,  they 
would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  liermitted  to 
vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  \vith  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  Bartlett]  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy].  If 
they  were  present  and  voting,  they  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virrrinia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  i  Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  IMr.  Church],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  IMr.  Fulbright], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  Gore], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Kennedy!,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[  Mr.  Long  I .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
iMr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya].  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarboroughi 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts LMr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers!  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  amiounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  LMr. 
Percy]   are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  IMr.  Percy]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  62. 
naj's  21,  as  follows: 

[No.   185  Ex.] 
YEAS— 62 


NOT  VOTING— 14 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Church 

Fulbright 


Gore 
Kennedy 
Long.  Mo. 
McCarthy 
Montoya 


Morton 
Percy 
Smathers 
Yarborough 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
cliirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
having  voted  m  tlie  aifinnalive,  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  President  be 
notified  immediately  of  the  ratification 
of  this  arrangement.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  .so  ordered. 


Aiken 

Bavh 

Bible 

BoKps 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Bvrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Clark 

Cooper 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Grlffln 

Gruenlng 

Harris 

Hart 

Hatfield 


Allott 

Baker 

Case 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 


Hay  den 

Hill 

Holland 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C 


Mundt 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 


Jordan,  Idaho    Rlblcoff 

Kuchel  Russell 

Long,  La.  Scott 

Magnuson  Sparkman 

Mansfield  Spong 

McClellan  Stennis 

McGee  Symington 

McGovern  Talmadge 

Mclntvre  Tower 

Metcalf  Tj-dings 

Mondale  Williams.  N.J. 

Monroney  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Morse  Young,  Ohio 
Moss 

NAYS— 21 

Fannin  Lausche 

Fong  Miller 

Hansen  Murphy 

Hartke  Pastore 
Hlckenlooper      Smith 

HolUngs  Thurmond 

Hruska  Williams.  Del. 


LEGISLATTk'E   SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  con.sent.  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


PRESENT   AND    GIVING    LIVE    P.MRS,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 

Dodd,  against. 
Pell,  against. 


REVIEW  OP  NATIONAL  WATER  RE- 
.SOi  RCE  PROBLEMS  AND  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  20. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
Houi^e  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  S. 
20,  to  provide  for  a  comprnhen-sive  re- 
view of  national  water  resource  problems 
and  iirograms,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were,  on  page  1.  strike  out  all 
after  line  7  over  through  and  includinc 
line  4,  page  2.  and  insert: 

(b)  Tlie  CommlESlon  shall  be  composed 
of  seven  members  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  serve  at  his  pleasure. 
No  member  of  the  Commission  shall,  during 
his  period  of  service  on  the  Commission,  hold 
any  other  position  as  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States,  or  shall  be  a  retired 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  who 
Is  currently  drawing  or  is  entitled  to  draw 
currently  an  annuity  or  retired  pay. 

On  page  2,  line  13.  strike  out  "by  law 
(5  U.S.C.  73b-2)"  and  insert  "by  5  U.S.C. 
sec.  5703  ': 

On  page  2,  Ihie  17,  strike  out  "Presi- 
dent" and  insert  "Commission" : 

On  page  2,  line  17,  strike  out  all  after 
"rate"  down  through  and  including 
"Schedule."  in  line  19,  and  insert  "deter- 
mined by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners". 

On  page  3,  line  18.  strike  out  all  after 
"comment."  douTi  thiough  and  includ- 
ing "reports."  in  line  21,  and  insert  "The 
Commission  shall  submit  simultaneously 
to  the  President  and  to  the  United  States 
Congress  .such  interim  and  final  reports 
as  it  deems  appropriate,  and  the  Coun- 
cil shall  submit  simultaneously  to  the 
President  and  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress its  views  on  the  Commission's 
reports."; 

On  page  4,  line  12.  strike  out  "the 
Classification  Act  of  1949  as  amended, 
and  insert  "5  U.S.C.  ch.  52,"; 

On  page  4.  line  14,  strike  out  all  after 
"Commission"  down  through  and  in- 
cluding "amended"  in  line  18. 

On  page  4.  line  18,  strike  out  all  after 
"by"  down  through  and  including 
"55a)"  in  line  19.  and  insert  "5  U.S.C, 
sec.  3109"; 
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On  page  6.  line  24,  strike  out  "'S 
U.S.C.  46e>"  and  insert  ''5  U.S.C.  sec. 
5514'";  and 

On  patje  7.  line  8.  strike  out  "'such 
sums  as  a.e  reqai;ed"  and  insert  "not  to 
exceed  $5,000,000" 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disai?ree  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Hou.se  and  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Hiuse  thereon,  and  that 
the  Chair  be  authorized  to  aijpoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appomted  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Church. 
Mr.  Grueninc.  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Allott. 
and  Mr.  Jord.an  of  Idaho  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRLATIONS 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  CDnsent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to'  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No   1205,'House  Jomt  Resolution  1263. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lec.isl.\tive  Clerk.  A  joint  res- 
olution H.J.  Res.  1268'  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

T'..ere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  without 
amendment,  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  If  attaches  wish  to 
remain  en  the  floor,  they  ^ill  be  quiet 
and  stay  in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber. 

The  Senai-or  from.  Rhode  Island  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  the 
resolution  provides  .S400  million  for  Fed- 
eral-aid highways,  to  be  derived  from  the 
highway  trust  fund.  In  addition,  the 
resolution  provides  an  appropriation  of 
S50.980.3G3  for  the  payment  of  claims 
and  jud:^ments.  This  later  item  of  SJO,- 
930.863  has  previously  passed  both  Hous- 
es and  hao  been  agreed  to  in  conference 
in  connection  with  another  suplemental 
bill.  v>hich  is  still  in  conference. 

Mr  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  S400 
million  is  liquidating  ca.sh  to  cover  esti- 
mated reimbursements  to  the  States  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1968. 
The  need  for  the  S400  million  is  due  to 
the  releases  of  additional  funds  to  the 
States  during  fiscal  year  1967  after  re- 
strictions, which  were  previously  placed 
on  such  funds,  were  eliminated. 

The  highv.ay  program  operates  under 
conti-ict  authorizations  granted  in  an 
authorization  act,  and  the  funds  requir- 
ed and  recommended  are  to  liquidate  ob- 
ligations made  pursuant  to  law.  The  reg- 
ular annual  appropriation  contained  in 
the  regular  bill  is  in  the  amount  of  S3.- 
770  872.000.  and  with  this  additional 
S400  million,  a  total  of  $4,170,872,000  wUl 
be  provided  for  fiscal  year  1968. 


After  the  proposed  expenditures  have 
been  made  from  the  funds  provided, 
there  will  be  a  balance  of  $930  million 
in  the  highway  trust  fimd  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1968. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  permit  me  to  make  a 
request  for  order?  This  matter  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  every  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  announced  twice  that  attaches 
who  wishing  to  remain  in  the  Chamber 
will  remain  silent. 

The  Chamber  will  be  cleared  if  we  do 
not  have  order.  Senators  who  are  in  the 
Chamber  are  a.skcd  to  be  seated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  came  to  our  attention  at  the  be- 
hest of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
who  pointed  out  that  in  may  Slates  con- 
tracts have  been  entered  into,  work  has 
been  done,  and  payment  cannot  be  made 
becau.se  these  funds  need  to  be  replen- 
ished, bv  appropriation  from  the  trust 
fund. 

Many  States,  of  cour.se.  cannot  borrow 
money.  Unless  we  pass  the  joint  resolu- 
tion as  an  emergency  measure,  I  am 
afraid  that  contractors  in  many  States 
will  go  unpaid  because  the  States  can- 
not borrow.  That  will  create  a  serious 
situation. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  the  proposal.  I 
recommend  the  passage  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  understand,  the 
joint  resolution  as  it  has  been  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
identical  with  the  joint  resolution  as 
passed  by  the  House.  If  it  is  passed  by  the 
Senate,  it  will,  of  course,  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Tliat  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  funds  provided  by 
the  joint  resolution  are  to  pay  outstand- 
ing vouchers  which  has  already  accrue<l 
totaling  approximately  S250  million.  Is 
that  statement  approximately  correct? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct.  A  bal- 
ance of  $400  million  is  needed  to  com- 
plete the  program  this  year. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Those  sums  are  distrib- 
uted among  the  States.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor have  a  list  of  the  States  that  are 
affected  and  the  amounts  which  would  be 
provided  them? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  such  a  list.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  me  to  read  the  entire 
list  of  States? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  a  list.  Either  I 
can  read  it  or  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  can  read  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  prefer  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  read  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me.  Would  he  desire  that  I 
read  it  now? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  wishes 
to  do  so.  I  think  we  ought  to  place  the 
list  in  the  Record.  Every  Senator  under- 
stands that  evei-y  State  is  in  a  pinch 
with  respect  to  these  payments.  This  is 
trust  money,  dedicated  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  necessai-y  that  we  appropriate  it  in 
order  that  it  can  be  expended.  The  con- 
tracts have  been  consummated,  and  the 
money  is  due  and  should  be  paid.  This  is 


a  simple  proposal.  If  we  do  not  act  on  it 
now,  we  shall  have  to  do  so  tomorrow, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  yielding  to  me.  l 
shall  be  glad  to  read  the  names  of  the 
major  Slates  affected.  My  interest  ii. 
the  matter  is  simply  this.  My  State  hap- 
pens not  to  be  affected.  However,  I  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  chairmanship  o: 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriation.- 
that  handles  these  funds.  The  point  was 
raised  last  year,  according  to  correspond- 
ence which  I  have.  Tiic  deficit  was  antici- 
pated, and  the  point  was  made  that  the 
money  would  be  needed  and  should  havr 
been  included  in  the  bill  last  year.  Bu* 
it  was  carried  over  in  the  expectation 
that  the  fluids  would  be  provided  in  tin 
January  sunpltmental  .^pplopl•ialiLn  bill 

There  is  no  controversy  about  the 
funds.  However,  my  ulea  is:  Let  us  not 
amend  the  bill  so  tiiat  we  will  have  to  gd 
to  conference,  especially  with  amend- 
ments that  are  controversial.  I  do  noi 
know  whether  such  amendments  will  be 
Gicred  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate;  they 
\.ore  offered  in  committee,  and  the  com- 
mittee r>jected  them.  Payments  on  Fed- 
eral aid  construction  vouchers  have  been 
witliheld  through  Jime  1968.  That  ties  up 
t!ie  ijrograni. 

I  shall  read  the  list ; 

.Ai-ibaina.  $4  2  iniUtun;  .Ala--ka.  $2.4  million; 
Ariz'ina.  *4  2  iriillir.n;  Ark.-iiisas,  «2.9  million, 
Califirnla,  -il!)  I  juillion:  Colorado.  S2  9  mil- 
lion: Connecticut.  $.34  million:  Delaw.ire 
SI  1  million;  Georf;ia.  ^4  million;  Hawaii 
i!500.000;  Idaho.  S4,6  million;  Illinois.  %9 'J 
million;  Indiana.  $800,000;  Iowa,  SI. 2  mil- 
lion; KentiKky.  S3. 7  million;  Louisiana,  $6.e 
million. 

I  shall  omit  States  which  are  owed 
less  than  S500.000. 

MassachuLetls.  S8.1  million;  Michigan 
310.7  million;  Minnesota.  *4.4  million;  Mif- 
.souri.  $5.5  million;  Montana,  S2.4  million 
Ne\ada.  $2  1  million;  New  Jersey,  S7.6  mil- 
lion; New  Mexico.  .510,3  million:  New  York 
■515  2  million:  North  Carolina,  S3.5  million, 
Ohio.  $16,8  million;  Oklaiioma.  S2,9  million; 
Oregon.  $3,2  million:  Pennsylvania,  $19  mil- 
lio.n;  South  Carolina,  S3.4  million;  South 
Dakota,  $3.6  million;  Te.xas,  $12.5  million; 
Utah.  $3.2  million:  Virginia.  $5.4  million 
Washington,  $3.8  million:  West  Virginia.  $1.' 
million;  Wyoming,  $1  million;  District  v: 
Columhia,  $4  million;  Puerto  Rico,  .$500,000. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Mr.  PASTORE.   I  yield  the  floor, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  hopf 
that  Senators  will  not  walk  out  of  th^ 
Chamber  thinking  that  this  is  an  ordi- 
nary .supplemental  appropriation  bill  thai 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  ha.- 
.smoothed  over  in  conference,  and  that  it 
iias  agreed  upon  an  amount  and  expeei. 
the  Senate  to  pass  it  without  amend- 
ment, so  that  we  may  get  on  with  th^ 
business  of  the  Senate. 

Mr,  President,  this  particular  appro- 
priation is  the  last  chance  to  do  some- 
thing about  funds  for  .summer  employ- 
ment, for  which  we  had  a  $75  million  spe 
cial  supplemental  appropriation  last  yea; 
and  upon  which,  with  a  rare  display  c 
stubbornness  from  them,  we  cannot  ut 
any  budget  estimate  from  the  admini;- 
tration.  The  administration  bears  ver 
heavy  responsibility  for  what  may  occu 
here.  We  find  an  absolutely  brick- wiu: 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  House  con- 
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ferees  on  the  previous  urgent  supplemen- 
tal bill,  to  which  the  Senate,  in  a  display, 
in  my  judgment,  of  wisdom  and  states- 
manship, added  the  $75  million  for  sum- 
mer jobs.  Notwithstanding  the  testimony 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  the  S75 
million  is  eminently  ju-itifled,  you  can- 
not move  the  White  House  and  you  can- 
:ioi  move  the  other  body. 

So.  what  they  have  done,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  to  make  an  end  run  around  the 
conferees  on  the  previous  supplemental. 
This  bill  is  one  part  of  that  end  run, 
.since  it  contains  the  claims  money  orig- 
uially  in  that  other  bill. 

Another  part  is  contained  in  the  sec- 
ond supplemental,  and  will  be  considered 
by  the  committee  probably  in  a  lew  days 
or  a  week  or  so.  It  may  take  2  or  3  weeks 
'o  get  to  the  floor  and  be  .signed  into  law. 
Senators  may  recall  that  two  amend- 
ments were  added  in  this  situation.  One 
•vas  for  summer  employment  and  the 
other  was  for  full-year  Headstart — $75 
million  and  $25  million,  respectively. 

I  am  proposing  today  to  move  on  the 
vammer  tniploynient  aspect.  It  is  my 
iinderstanding  that  a  .similar  motion  will 
not  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
irom  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark  1,  who 
originally  sponsored  the  Headstart  sup- 
;)lemental,  until  the  second  supplemental, 
.ind  I  wish  to  explain  that  immediately, 
jecause  thit  is  a  very  important  point. 
The  summer  employment  will  have 
ilown  out  the  window  in  the  next  2  or  3 
weeks.  This  is  June.  We  are  heading  to 
;lie  end  of  June,  and  it  takes  a  little  time 
to  mount  a  program.  If  we  uct  the  sum- 
:ner  employment  money  by  mid  July  or 
■■he  end  of  July,  it  gets  pretty  meaning- 
less. Hence,  I  believe  that  if  anything 
constructive  is  to  happen  m  this  matter, 
It  must  happen  now. 

The  end  run  I  have  de.scribed  deals, 
naturally,  with  matters  which  the  Mem- 
iiers  of  the  House  want  very  urgently, 
.nich   as   the   $400   million   in   highway 
iunds.  The  $400  million  in  highwav  funds 
is  not  in  that  paiticular  conference,  but 
■he  House  Members  want  it  very  badly. 
Alany   House   Members   also   want   im- 
pacted school  aid  money.  So,  very  pleas- 
..ntly  and  comfortably,  they  put  it  on  the 
ccond  supplemental — and  not  in  a  re- 
'uced  amount,  but  in  the  full  amount  of 
-..90  million.  There  is  plenty  money  for 
■-hat  in  their  view.  But  $100  million,  for 
.vhich  the  Senate  voted,  cannot  be  found 
ior  summer  employment  and  Headstart. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  i^ropose.  even  if 
I  am  the  only  one — I  hope  I  am  rot — to 
..ccept  such  intolerance  from  the  other 
ijody  as  completely  to  disregard  us.  to  by- 
pass us.  to  trade  on  the  indlvidi-.al  sec- 
tional interests  of  individual  Members  of 
he  Senate  in  order  to  cheat  the  Senate 
of  its  judgment,  which  is  ju.st  as  good  as 
that  of  the  House.  So,  as  this  is  .some- 
hing  which  takes  eternal  n.crilanee.  here 
i  am  on  this  matter,  v.hich  seems  to  be 
off  the  mainstream  of  the  bill,  but  which 
is  very  much  on  the  target,  proposing  to 
:ay  before  the  Senate  the  opportunity  to 
get    .some    cooperative    consideration — 
■vhich  we  give   all  the  time — from  the 
ither  body. 

Even  that  would  not  be  sufficient 
;eason  lor  me  to  take  this  position,  prob- 
ribly.  We  arc  all  accustomed  to  the  gyra- 
•ions  of  the  parliamentary  process;  and 


there  are  many  men  of  good  will,  such  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  who  would  like  to  get  this  bill 
passed  and  over  with,  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  who  supported  me 
and  Senator  Ci.afk  in  our  previous  fight, 
and  cannot,  they  feel,  do  so  now.  So  I 
was  verj'  reluctant  to  some  to  this 
position. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  flnish  the  thought, 
and  then  I  will  be  happy  to  yield.  If  the 
Senator  insLsts.  I  will  yield  at  this  time. 
Mr  PASTORE.  No;  I  do  not  insist. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Wliat  brought  me  to  this, 
Mr.  President,  is  thi.s — and  we  di.scussed 
it  in  the  committee,  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  have  been  very  generous 
about  this  matter.  Indeed,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  'Mr.  Holland),  who  does 
not  agree  with  me  about  the  need  for 
the  SlOO  million,  and  who  is  chairman  of 
the  conference,  has  stood  by  me  in  this 
deadlocked  conference.  I  wish  to  say 
that  in  his  presence. 

What  concerns  me  very  deeply,  Mr. 
Pre-ident.  is  that  there  is  a  very  divisive 
and  a  very  serious  situation  in  the  coun- 
uy.  Both  the  Senate  and  the  Hoii.se  have 
turned  their  faces  sternly  again.st  riots 
and  violence  and  civil  disobedience,  and 
we  know  the  concerns  which  Members 
have  expressed  in  connection  with  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign  v.hich  is  in  the 
Capital,  encamped  near  the  Lincoln 
Memorial. 

II  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that  if 
we  reaUy  v.-ant  to  govern  with  intel- 
ligence, we  must  yield  to  some  demands 
which  are  just;  and  ina.smuch  as  the  de- 
mands are  minimal,  humane,  r.nd  neces- 
sary—the Senate  felt  that  wa.v— it  is  the 
path  of  statesmanship  to  do  our  utmost 
to  satisfy  at  least  the.se  minimal  demands 
which  I  am  deeply  convinced— and  I  be- 
lieve many  others  are  deeplv  convinced — 
would  go  far  to  i^ersuade  the  poor  theni- 
.selves  that  this  is  a  government  of  justice 
and  not  of  resentment. 

I  liave  cataloged  in  my  mind  the 
measures  which,  in  my  judgment,  are  re- 
quired lor  that  purpo.se.  The  first  is  the 
summer  employment  matter.  I  will  give 
the  details  m  a  few  minutes  of  the  awful 
bulge  in  unemployment  of  Negro  youth 
in  this  country — a  shocking  .set  of  facts 
and  figures  which  can  be  used  and  is 
used  by  every  rabble-rouser  and  every 
Stokely  Carmichael  to  feed  the  flames  of 
dLssension  and  insurrection. 

The  second  is  the  Headstart  item, 
winch  again  is  .small. 

The  third  is  a  $75  million  item  for 
stai-vation,  which  was  at  one  time  Sen- 
ator Stennis'  own  bill,  with  which  we 
have  never -toeen  able  to  get  anywhere. 

The  fourth  is  the  $20  million  item  for 
rat  control. 

The  entire  package,  Mr.  President,  can 
be  compressed  within  SI 50  or  S200  mil- 
lion, even  if  every  amount  were  granted 
in  full.  It  is  this  package,  in  my  judg- 
ment, which  can  go  farthest  toward 
making  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  and 
the  depressed  in  this  country  have  a 
feeling  that  we  are  a  government  of  jus- 
tice and  that  where  there  is  injustice, 
we  respond. 

Yet.  as  I  .said  a  moment  ago.  I  face 
this  absolutely  brickwall  attitude  with 


respect  to  one  of  these  items — to  wit,  the 
appropriation  for  summer  jobs. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  First,  I  should  like  the 
Senator  from  New  York  to  understand 
that  he  does  not  stand  alone.  I  agree  im- 
plicitly with  everything  he  has  said,  and 
he  has  .said  it  very  dramatically,  elo- 
quently, and  tiiithfully. 

I  believe  it  is  a  crying  shame  that  in  a 
society  of  affluence  such  as  we  enjoy  m 
this  great  land,  we  must  have  millions 
of  hungry  mouths,  jjeople  who  are  not 
being  fed  properly. 

Here  we  are,  with  Resurrection  City 
right  down  at  the  end  of  the  street,  and 
I  have  heard  many  arguments  pro  and 
con.  But  I  auree  with  the  argument  that 
was  made  .so  effectively  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  before  our  committee, 
when  he  said  that  if  we  could  only  get 
around  to  doing  some  little  things,  per- 
hai)s  we  could  get  to  the  very  core  of 
some  of  these  evils  that  plague  our  society 
today. 

I  have  sat  in  our  committee  room  and 
listened  to  Sargent  Shriver  hour  after 
hour.  He  pointed  out  how  effective  this 
summer  employment  program  is.  to  take 
the  youths  off  the  street  and  give  them 
some  jobs  so  that  they  can  do  .some 
honest  work  and  receive  some  resjiectable 
pay.  And  it  has  worked  out  admirably. 
But  it  is  not  .so  much  the  .substance  of 
the  program  that  we  talk  about  today. 
Mr.  President,  as  it  is  the  mechanics  in- 
volved. 

First  of  all.  I  tliink  I  explained  how 
this  came  to  our  attention.  This  may  be 
an  end  run.  I  do  not  know-.  However.  I 
think  the  v^hole  movement  was  initiated 
by  th'-  .Secrrtaiy  of  Transportation  who 
felt  that,  after  all.  he  had  an  obliga- 
tion. The  money  has  run  out,  the  money 
mu.st  be  pa'fl.  and  it  can  only  be  u'-ed 
for  that  purpose. 

Tlie  question  arises.  'Do  we  care  more 
about  roads  than  people?  I  think  the 
Senator  from  New  York  iias  a  valid  argu- 
ment when  he  makes  that  statement.  The 
items  he  talks  about  now  are  contained 
in  the  previous  supplemental  bill.  That 
bill  was  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  on  FebruaiT  8.  The  House 
began  hearings  on  Februaiy  13,  they  re- 
ported a  bill  on  Februaiy  19,  it  passed 
the  House  on  Februaiy  20,  the  Senate 
began  to  hold  hearings  on  Februar>'  28, 
we  leporteri  the  bill  and  passed  it  on 
March  11.  It  was  .sent  to  conference  on 
March  18  and  thai  is  where  it  is  now. 
That  is  wh°re  these  t"-o  items  are  now, 
stymied  in  conference. 

Now,  I  wish  to  -say  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  if  he  advances  his  amend- 
ment I  shall  vote  for  it.  Then,  we  will 
go  to  conference  and  it  will  die  all  over 
again,  as  the  other  bill  is  stymied.  I  know 
that. 

I  cannot  leave  my  soul  and  convictions 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  and  then 
go  liome  and  sleep,  because  this  is  some- 
thing I  innately  believe  in.  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  it  if  the  Senator  advances 
it. 

However.  I  have  been  told  by  Members 
of  the  House  that  if  we  add  any  amend- 
ments not  even  the  S400  million  will  pa.ss. 
Perhaps  they  will  do  what  they  have  said 
they  will  do.  and  maybe  they  will  not. 
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The  matter  the  Senator  contends  for 
Is  contained  in  a  bill  already  in  confer- 
ence, and  he  is  one  of  the  conferees.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  shake  the  House 
off  of  dead  center.  That  is  where  the 
matter  stands  now. 

If  the  proposal  is  added  here,  it  will 
go  to  conference  again  and  it  will  be 
before  the  same  conferees.  So  instead 
of  one  stymie  there  will  be  two  stymies: 
and  instead  of  one  death  there  will  be 
two  deaths.  That  is  the  chance  we  take 
this  afternoon. 

As  far  as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  concerned,  if  he  presents  his  amend- 
ment of  $75  million  for  summer  jobs  to 
get  idle  hands  at  work,  I  shall  vote  for 
it.  What  the  Senate  will  do  is  the  respon- 
sibihty  and  the  conscience  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, who  with  his  typical  skill  and  elo- 
quence has  set  the  matter  before  the 
Senate  clearly. 

I  would  feel  that  I  have  insulted  my 
own  conscience  if  I  let  this  opportunity 
go  by.  I  shall  explain  why.  Unless  we  give 
the  Senate  the  opportunity  to  say  to  the 
other  body,  "You  want  this  $400  million 
in  highways  funds,  we  want  something 
done  about  summer  jobs,  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  take  no  for  an  answer,"  we  will  not 
get  what  we  want. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  not  ?et  what 
you  want  without  an  approach  of  that 
kind,  especially  in  view  of  the  attitude 
of  the  House,  which,  with  all  respect,  has 
a  disquieting  note  of  discrimination  in 
its  vote  for  impacted  school  areas  of  S90 
million.  They  would  have  settled  for  less 
in  conference.  Then,  they  hold  out  stub- 
bornly against  this  summer  jobs  item  as 
though,  all  of  a  sudden,  there  is  no  more 
money  left. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  proper 
for  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  amendment 
again  to  this  particular  bill  and  let  the 
matter  go  to  another  conference. 

Now.  I  said  that  the  time  element  is 
the  difference  between  the  Headstart 
item  and  this  item.  We  checked  the  mat- 
ter out  with  the  Department  of  Labor, 
although  I  am  not  in  any  way  injecting 
them.  They  are  not  as  a  contending  party 
in  respect  to  this  amendment.  However, 
we  ar,''  advised  they  would  find  it  almost 
imposiiblc-  to  spend  this  money  if  it  is 
not  received  until  mid-July  or  late  July. 
This  Is  about  the  time  when  the  second 
supplemental  is  due  to  become  available. 
Job  levels  peak  and  become  stable  by  the 
end  of  June.  To  get  the  money  late  in 
July  would  mean  that  one-half  or  more 
of  the  program  term  would  be  gone.  And 
it  would  be  out  of  the  question  for  the 
Department  "short  fund"  by  authorizing 
higher  initial  program  levels  on  the  ex- 
pectation that  more  money  would  be 
coming  in  in  the  second  supplemental  in 
the  final  weeks. 

So  I  am  compelled  to  act  now,  if  I  am 
going  to  act  at  all  in  a  seasonable 
manner. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  shocking 
disparity  between  the  unemployment 
rates  for  nonwhites,  who  are  the  primary 
persons  affected  in  this  appropriation, 
and  for  whites.  It  is  something  that  Is 
ready  made  ammunition  for  every 
agitator.  Here  it  is.  The  unemployment 
rate  for  nonwhite  males  16  to  17  years  of 


age  went  from  22.5  percent  in  1966  to 
28.9  percent  in  1967,  while  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  all  teenagers  was  less  than 
one-half  of  that,  or  about  11  percent. 

In  addition,  the  disparity  between  un- 
employment rates  of  nonwhite  teenagers 
and  white  teenagers  ha^  increased  in  re- 
cent years,  from  1.8  to  1  in  1960.  to  about 
2.5  to  1  in  1967.  This  can  be  seen  visually 
in  every  slum  and  ghetto  in  America. 
Tliere  can  be  seen  idle  hands  ready  to 
turn  to  any  riot  or  violence  because  we 
have  not  provided  something  for  them  to 
do. 

The  only  other  point  I  would  like  to 
make  before  introducing  my  amendment 
is  what  I  consider  to  be  a  vei-y  serious 
indictment  of  the  administration  in 
terms  of  its  choice  of  priorities  in  this 
matter.  I  have  supported  the  adminis- 
tration time  and  again.  I  just  supported 
them  on  the  wheat  agreement,  although 
politically  it  would  have  been  very  de- 
sirable for  me  to  vote  no  because  I  be- 
lieve in  a  liberalized  trade  policy.  I  do 
not  say  this  in  any  political  sense. 

It  escapes  me  why  it  was  possible  for 
the  President  to  support  $75  million  last 
summer  and  why  it  is  impossible  this 
summer,  when  the  whole  country  has 
just  experienced  the  aftermath  of  the 
assassination  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.. 
and  when  we  have  had  still  another,  the 
tragic  assassination  of  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, my  own  New  York  colleague.  And 
yet  the  assumption  is  made  that  this 
summer  is  not  going  to  be  like  last  siun- 
mer.  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  halcyon 
beauty  of  a  summer  and  we  do  not  have 
to  make  a  special  effort,  as  we  did  last 
summer,  as  inadequate  as  it  was,  to  get 
the  kids  off  the  streets. 

The  administration  became  worried 
about  its  position  in  this  matter,  so  by  a 
feat  of  legerdemain,  which  has  been  de- 
nounced by  newspapers  from  coast  to 
coast,  they  scrounged  and  cut  down  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  the  in-  and  out-of-school  pro- 
gram, from  which  they  took  $15  million. 
Then  they  cut  the  hours  of  work  these 
young  people  would  do  this  summer,  and 
they  cut  the  number  of  weeks  they  would 
work  this  summer.  So  they  came  up  with 
a  program  which  would  technically  give 
the  same  number  of  jobs  as  were  given 
last  summer,  but  with  these  costs.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  testified  in  the  last 
few  weeks  before  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  that  the  efficacy  of  the 
program  was  diminished  by  the  per- 
centage by  which  they  reduced  hours 
and  weeks,  to  wit,  32  percent.  In  other 
words,  it  would  be  that  much  less  effec- 
tive. 

If  you  want  to  restore  to  the  perma- 
nent programs  what  has  been  taken  from 
them,  then  restore  these  hours  and 
wages.  It  would  take  $52.1  million  rather 
than  S75  million  which  the  Senate  voted, 
and  for  which  I  contended. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Has  the  Senator  proposed 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  yet. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  we  can  get  the 
yeas  and  nays  to  vote  on  it  as  soon  as  he 
proposes  It. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  request  them. 
Mr.  President,  to  resume,  it  will  take 
$52.1  million  just  to  restore  the  program, 
in  terms  of  compensation  and  hour.^ 
worked,  to  what  it  was  last  year  without 
any  additional  slots  whatever.  I  am  ver\- 
much  minded  to  feel  that  the  only  fair 
and  honest  way  in  which  to  proceed  witli 
this  matter  in  the  Senate,  having  given 
it  that  figure  which  I  just  have,  is  tu 
proceed  with  the  same  amount  which 
the  Senate  voted  before,  as  representinsr 
at  least  a  slight  increase  and  a  slight 
recognition  of  what  further  problems  we 
face  this  summer  and  the  urgent  neeci 
for  this  kind  of  summer  jobs. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland  I  Mi 
Pastore]  has  testified  most  eloquently  tu 
the  fact  that  the  efficacy  of  these  sum- 
mer jobs  in  terms  of  what  I  have  been 
talking  about — in  other  words,  in  term.^ 
of  tranquillity  in  our  countiT — is  just  not 
to  be  duplicated  in  any  other  way. 

I  really  feel  that  to  be  an  effective  leg- 
islator, on  occasion  we  have  to  stand  up. 
as  the  saying  goes,  and  be  counted.  We 
are  told  time  and  time  again  by  our  con- 
seiwative  friends — who  are  just  as  vital 
to  the  legislative  process  as  any  liberal — 
that  we  have  to  "bite  the  bullet,"  that  wf 
have  to  be  brave,  and  that  we  have  to 
stand  up  to  major  decisions. 

I  feel  deeply  convinced  that  we  will 
be  voting  this  afternoon  upon  an  issue 
which  will  involve  directly  the  tranquil- 
lity of  every  major  city  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  measurable  addition  to  oui 
ability  to  assure  this  tranquillity  in  oui 
cities,  I  shall  "bite  the  bullet"  and  hope 
that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  will  do  s(i 
also. 

We  are  not  going  to  win  this  fight  with 
such  stubbornness  on  the  part  of  the 
other  body,  and  the  ineptitude  on  the 
part  of  the  administration,  unless  we 
take  a  bold  course  with  the  same  deter- 
mination they  have,  especially  when  it 
comes  to  such  a  succulent  package  as 
the  $400  million  in  highway  funds,  about 
which  we  have  been  enlightened,  and 
which  affects  many  States. 

Mr.  President,  they  will  burn,  they 
will  riot,  and  they  will  loot  at  a  cost  of 
a  great  deal  more  than  these  highway 
funds.  Mr.  President,  you  and  I  know, 
and  so  does  the  rest  of  the  Senate,  that 
the  highway  funds,  if  they  are  not  in 
here,  will  be  in  the  second  supplemental. 
The  House  Members  will  not  deprive 
themselves  of  highway  funds,  impacted 
school  funds,  or  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration funds. 

Somehow  or  other — I  repeat,  somehow 
or  other — the  poor  and  the  oppressed  are 
always  the  last  in  line.  They  have  to  get 
the  short  end.  Well,  the  Senate  does  not 
think  so.  I  shall  give  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  an  opportunity  to  reaffirm 
that.  I  voted  to  report  the  bill  with  these 
other  items  in  it,  but  I  feel  they  must 
yield  to  the  supervening  dangers  which 
we  face  in  the  poor  sections  of  the  citie.« 
of  our  Nation  this  summer.  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  shall  have  done  my  duty  imless  I 
do  this. 

Mr.  President,  I,  therefore,  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  3.  line  6,  insert  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 
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CHAPTER    III 
DEPARTMENT    OF    LABOR 

Manpower  Administration 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 

Activities 
For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section   102  of  the  Manpower 
Development    and    Training    Act    of     1962. 
us  iimended.  $75,000,000. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsI  .  It  has  been  given  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  this 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  to  me 
momentarily? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  after  con- 
sulting with  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  and  without  in  any  way  binding  him, 
I  modify  my  amendment  to  make  it  read 
$52,100,000  which  will  restore  the  pro- 
gram precisely  to  what  it  was  in  the  year 
1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  amendment  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  1268  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  Mr. 
JavitsI.  on  June  12  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper],  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works,  and  I  wrote  to  Senator 
Javits  urging  him  to  withhold  his  efforts 
to  amend  the  highway  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill,  now  pending  before  the 
Senate,  and  suggesting  that  he  direct  his 
thoroughly  laudatory  efforts  to  a  more 
appropriate  vehicle.  H.R.  17734.  the  sec- 
ond supplemental  of  1968,  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  on 
June  11  and  which  was  received  in  the 
Senate  on  June  12.  In  that  letter  we  de- 
scribed the  critical  condition  facing  sev- 
eral of  the  States  as  a  result  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Federal  Government  to  meet 
its  obligations  to  the  States.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  our  letter  printed 
in  tiie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate. 

COMMrTTEE  ON  PtTBLlC  WoRKS. 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  11, 1968. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Jack:  We  are  writing  to  you  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  deep  concern  regarding  the  Im- 
pending crisis  m  the  Federal  aid  highway 
construction  program.  It  appears  that  this 
program  is  In  conflict  with  the  thoroughly 
laudatory  objectives  you  are  seeking  in  the 
effort  to  gain  additional  appropriations  for 
programs  under  the  administration  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  we  are 
\vTltlng  In  the  hopes  that  we  might  achieve 
some  resolution  of  the  problem  which  will 
serve  your  objectives  as  well  as  those  ol  the 
highway  program. 

As  you  know.  H.J.  Res.  1268,  the  Supple- 
menUl  Appropriations  BUI  of  1968,  which 
would  appropriate  $400  million  for  reim- 
bursement of  the  States  for  Federal  aid  high- 
way construction  work  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  May  9,  1968, 
when  it  became  evident  that  several  of  the 
States  would  soon  be  faced  with  critical  fi- 
nancial problems  in  fulfilling  their  commit- 
ments to  highway  contractors.  This  condi- 
tion has  now  been  reached  by  several  of  the 


States,  which  have  had  to  defer  payments  to 
the  contractors  or  t)orrow  lunds  in  order  to 
meet  their  pa>-ments.  and  several  other 
States  will  be  faced  with  the  same  problem 
before  the  end  of  this  month. 

For  example,  as  of  June  11  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  had  $48  million  In  outstanding 
billings  which  it  htts  been  unable  to  meot 
Irom  appropriated  highway  funds;  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  has  exhausted  its  current 
cash  reserve  and  was  forced  to  suspend  pay- 
ments on  May  30,  v;ith  S4.250.000  In  out- 
standing billings,  with  a  projection  of 
$9,500,000  by  June  30.  nve  contractors  having 
quit  work  "and  twelve  more  having  given 
notice  to  quit  as  of  June  15;  the  State  of 
Nebraska  will  exhaust  its  cvirrent  cash  re- 
ser'.e  as  of  June  14,  with  outstanding  billings 
by  June  30  of  $5  million;  the  States  of  Mon- 
tana and  Colorado  will  have  exhausted  their 
cash  reserves  as  of  June  20,  and  the  State 
of  Colorado  will  have  borrowed  5^15  million 
from  other  funds  by  the  end  of  this  month: 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  has  also  deferred 
payments  to  contractors.  wlU  have  exhausted 
its  cash  reserve  by  June  20.  will  have  out- 
standing billings  of  $20  million  by  June  30, 
and  has  had  to  cash  bonds  in  order  to  meet 
the  payments.  As  mentioned  above,  a  num- 
ber of  other  States  will  be  faced  with  similar 
crises  in  the  near  future. 

Therefore,  because  of  the  urgency  of  meet- 
ing State  obligations  to  highway  contractors 
on  a  dav-to-day  basis,  and  because  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  Committee  an  Public 
Works  for  the  effective  administration  of  the 
Federal  aid  highway  construction  program, 
we  take  this  unusual  measure  in  asking  that 
you  reconsider  your  efforts  to  amend  the 
Highway  Supplemental  Appropriations  Bill 
and  seek  another  vehicle  for  your  purpose. 

As  you  know,  we  also  are  deeply  committed 
to  the  economic  opportunity  programs  and  to 
the  advancement  of  the  broad  social  and  eco- 
nomic goals  with  which  you  are  so  closely 
identified.  In  this  regard,  the  amendments 
which  vou  have  authored  might  be  attached 
to  H.R."  17734.  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Bill,  which  is  being  considered 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  today.  Pre- 
sumably It  will  be  referred  to  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  before  the  end 
of  this  week.  We  respectfully  urge  you  to 
consider  this  bill  as  a  more  appropriate  ve- 
hicle for  your  amendments,  and  we  assure 
you  of  our  cooperation  in  gaining  Senate 
axioption  of  your  amendments  to  the  Second 
Supplemental  If  you  see  the  merit  in  our 
proposiU  In  releasing  the  Highway  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  bill  for  early  Senate 
action  without  amendment. 
With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Truly, 

Jennings  Randolph, 

Chairman. 
John  Sherman  Cooper. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
noted  in  oiu-  letter  to  Senator  Javits, 
the  States  of  Pennsylvania.  South  Dak- 
ota, Nebraska,  Montana.  Colorado,  and 
West  Virginia  have  had  to  defer  pay- 
ments to  contractors  or  borrow  from 
other  funds  in  order  to  meet  their  obli- 
gations. 

Since  yesterday,  I  have  received  addi- 
tional information  from  the  American 
Association  of  State  Highway  Officials 
indicating  the  critical  conditions  exist- 
ing in  additional  States.  For  example, 
the  State  of  Utah  has  had  to  borrow  $10 
million  to  pay  bills  thus  far;  the  State 
of  Connecticut  is  currently  borrowing 
from  Dond  funds  at  a  rate  which  will 
amount  to  $8,250,000  by  June  30:  the 
State  of  Washington  has  borrowed  $25 
million,  which  will  last  only  through 
June  25;  the  State  of  Kentucky  is  bor- 
rowing from  bond  funds  at  a  rate  which 


will  amount  to  $10  million  by  June  30; 
the  State  of  Vermont  is  currently  bor- 
rowing from  its  general  fund,  but  may 
have  to  go  to  the  money  market  in  the 
near  future;  the  Stale  of  Louisiana  has 
borrowed  $23  million  and  has  spent  $20 
million  in  paying  contractors  only  at  the 
rate  of  40  cents  on  the  dollar  since  May, 
and  will  need  an  additional  $15  million 
between  now  and  July  1.  In  addition  sev- 
eral States  are  losing  interest  on  invested 
funds,  Ohio  at  the  rate  of  $150,000  per 
month,  North  Carolina  at  the  rate  of 
$25,000  per  month  and  Iowa  at  the  rate 
of  $140,000  per  month. 

Le.st  there  be  confusion  on  this  point. 
I  emphasize  that  the  apportionment  of 
new  funds  to  the  States  which  will  be 
authorized  on  July  1  will  not  relieve — 
and  I  underscore  it — this  situation 
which  I  have  set  forth.  For  this  appor- 
tionment merely  authorizes  the  States 
to  enter  into  new  obligations,  and  will 
provide  no  money  for  reimbursing  the 
States  for  obligations  already  incurred. 
This  is  the  condition  which  has  been 
created  as  a  re.sult  of  the  inability  of  the 
Congress  to  enact  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1268  and  it  is  daily  prowinu  worse. 
I  would  point  out.  with  all  respect  to 
my  fiiend  Irom  New  York,  that  the 
amendments  he  is  now  again  propos- 
ing are  in  the  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
piopriations  bill  for  1968  which  has  been 
in  conference  between  the  Senate  and 
the  House  since  April  23.  I  would  also 
point  out  that  I  voted  in  support  of 
those  amendments,  as  well  as  other 
amendments— I  think  the  Senator  has 
made  mention  of  that  fact  this  after- 
noon—as 1  have  voted  in  support  of  the 
appropriations  for  all  of  the  equal  op- 
portunity programs  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  is  committed. 

Therefore,  when  I  urge,  as  I  now  do. 
that  the  Senate  reject  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
I  do  .so  not  because  I  oppose  these  pro- 
grams, but  because  I  know  that  he  is  en- 
gaged in  a  futile  gesture  which  can  re- 
sult only  in  further  impediments  to  the 
ability  of  the  States  to  liquidate  their 
obligations  and  will  add  to  the  already 
difficult  burden  of  the  States  and  the 
liighway  construction  industry. 

If  the  Senate  does  not  pa.ss  House  Joint 
Resolution  1278  without  encumbrances  so 
that  it  can  be  sent  immediately  to  the 
President,  the  financial  condition  of  the 
States  will  steadily  worsen  and  will  soon 
result  in  shutting  down  many  highway 
construction  projects  for  lack  of  funds 
and  creating  unemplo>Tnent  and  hard- 
ship for  the  families  of  highway  con- 
struction workers.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  is  the  condition  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  striving  to  achieve,  but 
this  will  be  the  result  of  his  actions  if 
he  is  successful. 

I  therefore  again  urge  this  body  to  re- 
ject the  proposed  amendments. 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  ^^eld? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
money  is  due  under  an  act  passed,  and 
signed  by  the  President  on  September  13. 
1966  authorizing  for  the  various  States 
larger  participation  in  the  highway  trust 
fund  than  all  that  has  been  paid  them 
up  to  date,  plus  the  ?400  million? 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  correct  in  making  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  other  words,  this 
is  a  payment  of  an  obligation,  authorized 
by  the  Congress,  by  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment formally  to  each  of  the  States  and 
the  other  participants,  such  as  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  and  on  which  contracts 
have  been  entered  into,  and  as  to  which. 
even  if  we  pay  this  S400  million,  as  I  trust 
we  will,  we  will  still  have  some  unpaid 
balance  left  over  on  that  authorization 
of  a  year  and  a  half  ago? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  We  must  re- 
member— and  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  cognizant  of  this  fact — that 
these  moneys  are  not  from  the  general 
fund.  They  are  moneys  that  have  been 
committed  by  the  users  of  our  highways 
to  the  trust  fund  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  paying  for  the  Federal-aid  highway 
programs.  These  funds  are  to  fulfill  the 
Federal  obligation  to  make  payment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  oue  more  question,  is  it  not  true 
that  in  both  the  Interstate  System, 
wherein  the  Federal  Government  pays 
the  larger  proportion,  and  the  three  ordi- 
nary .systems,  the  Federal  Government 
IS  simply  in  a  joint  venture  with  the 
States  and  is  in  the  position  of  being  a 
partner  with  them  in  the  construction  of 
this  much-needed  Federal  aid  highway 
and  Interstate  Highway  System? 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  ABC  involves  a  50-50  matching. 
The  Interstate  System  is  90-10.  But  it  is 
trust-fund  money  we  are  talking  about, 
not  money  from  the  general  fund. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  one  more  question,  and  is  it  the 
interest  and  hope  and  e.*Tort  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  and  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that,  in  the  first  instance,  we 
honor  an  obligation  made  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  and.  in  the  second  instance,  we 
honor  an  obligation  in  which  in  many 
instances  the  other  partner  to  the  obliga- 
tion has  gone  ahead  and  done  its  full 
part,  and  more,  and  is  now  having  to  pay 
out  interest  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  failed  to  do  its  part? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  calls  attention  to  the  situa- 
tion which  I  have  set  forth  in  my  re- 
marks. That  is  the  situation.  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  release  the  funds. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  made 
a  very  clear  and  very  convincing  state- 
ment as  to  the  picture  presented,  as  I 
understand  it.  Senators  have  come  into 
the  Chamber  since  we  started  this  debate. 
We  are  talking  about  the  fimd  now  due 
to  the  States.  When  we  say  it  is  due  to 
them,  we  do  not  mean  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  a  certain  apportionment.  We 
mean  they  have  gone  ahead  and  made 
contracts  and  the  work  has  been  done 
and  the  vouchers  are  there,  in  many  in- 
stances at  least,  and  are  unpaid  and 
cannot  be  paid  for  until  the  work  is 
finished. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  correct.  The  States  are 
really  paying  out  money  which  should 
have  been  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. They  have  been  advancing  money 
which  they  should  not  have  had  to 
advance. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  some  of  them  had 
to  borrow  money,  as  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  said. 

In  the  Senator's  plea,  he  is  not  op- 
posed to  the  amendment  in  substance, 
but  he  is  pleading  for  the  passage  of  the 
joint  resolution  promptly  so  this  matter 
can  be  taken  care  of? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct.  I 
pointed  out  that  I  have  previously  voted 
for  the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  there  are 
other  Senators  who  voted  for  the  pro- 
posal of  tlic  Senator  from  New  York  who, 
I  hope,  realistically,  will  not  support  him 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  money  has  been  paid  out  on  the  part 
of  the  States  and  is  to  be  reimbursed  by 
the  Federal  Government.  That  is  not  a 
quite  strong  enough  statement,  is  it?  Ac- 
tually, the  money  has  been  collected  by 
the  Federal  Government  from  highway 
users  in  special  taxes  and  is  held  only 
for  the  use  of  the  States.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  our  having  to  pay  the  States  or 
giving  the  States  tlie  money.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  releasing  funds  to  conform  with 
the  law  and  to  permit  the  States  to  ful- 
fill their  obligations. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. He  states  the  case  much  more  suc- 
cinctly than  I.  I  endorse  exactly  the 
statement  he  has  made. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
vote  against  the  amendment  of  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  I  would 
like  to  explain,  to  him  particularly,  my 
reasons.  I  hope  that  he  might  withdraw 
his  amendment. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  and  happen  to  be  the 
ranking  Republican  member,  but  I  think 
he  knows  if  there  were  not  particular 
reasons  which  direct  otherwise  in  this 
case,  I  would  be  with  him,  no  matter  if 
it  is  a  matter  involving  the  Public  Works 
Committee  because  I  supported  and  voted 
for  the  amendment  he  proposed  earlier, 
and  again  when  the  Senate  overruled 
the  conference  report. 

I  point  out  that  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  differs  in  its  character 
from  the  usual  appropriation  bill  that 
comes  to  the  Senate.  Most  appropriation 
bills  are  prospective,  providing  funds  for 
work  and  programs  that  involve  the  fu- 
ture. In  such  cases,  it  would  not  make 
any  great  difference  if  the  appropriation 
bills  were  amended.  But  this  appropria- 
tion bill  is  to  pay  obligations  which  have 
been  incurred  and  which  the  Congress, 
by  prior  agreement,  agreed  to  pay. 

As  Senators  know,  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program  involves  an  unusual 


arrangement,  under  which  Congress  au- 
thorizes for  a  period  of  2  years  amounts 
which  are  then  apportioned  to  the  States, 
which  the  States  can  then  spend  on  their 
highways — promising  that  when  the 
States  spend  their  money  and  when  the 
Federal  share  of  50  percent  or  90  per- 
cent is  due,  as  the  case  may  be.  Congress 
will  pay  the  States. 

It  is  a  contract  in  obligation.  The 
money  is  provided  from  the  highway 
trust  fund  and  none  of  the  funds  in 
the  bill  could  be  lised  for  any  of  the 
program  which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  fights  so  hard.  The  States  have 
performed  their  contract.  These  amounts 
are  due  the  States.  By  refusal  to  pass 
this  resolution,  the  Congress  would  in 
effect  either  be  delaying  or  breaking  a 
contract  of  the  United  States.  That  is 
the  first  reason  I  shall  have  to  vote 
against  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  second  reason  is  that  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  other  bills  before  the  Sen- 
ate, in  which  this  peculiar  situation  will 
not  be  present,  and  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator can,  if  he  desires — and  many  of  us 
will  join  with  him — offer  his  amend- 
ment. 

My  third  reason  is  that  I  think  hon- 
estly that  to  attack  the  amendment 
would  be  a  futile  effort.  I  say  to  my 
friend,  "You  have  made  your  fight  and 
continue  to  make  it  in  conference;  we 
have  joined  with  you:  we  will  stay  with 
you  when  your  proposal  has  any  possi- 
bility of  being  acted  favorably  upon." 
The  amendment  which  you  sponsored, 
for  which  we  all  voted,  which  is  in  con- 
ference now,  is  still  a  vehicle  for  action. 
It  would  be  useless  to  engage  in  another 
conference  upon  the  same  matter  which 
is  now  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  argue  and  talk  about  many  things; 
and  we  can  talk  as  friends  and  as 
brothers.  I  must  say  I  believe  this  is  an 
effort  which  will  not  accomplish  any- 
thing. We  want  to  help  the  people,  but 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  assume  that 
if  we  do  not  act  upon  this  amendment 
there  will  be  riots  all  over  this  land. 

Here  in  the  city  of  Washington  now 
is  a  group  of  our  fellow  citizens — 500  at 
times,  2,500  at  other  times — are  pressing 
their  petitions  for  help.  It  was  said  that 
riots  would  result  if  they  came  here. 
They  came,  and  there  has  been  little 
disorder.  They  have  engaged  in  their 
proceedings,  I  believe,  in  a  very  orderly 
way;  I  support  them  and  I  am  hopeful 
they  will  succeed.  But  I  cannot  believe 
that  if  we  do  not  act  at  a  specific  time, 
riots  and  lawlessness  will  break  out  in 
this  country. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  Senator's 
position.  I  voted  for  his  appropriation, 
as  I  have  for  almost  every  appropriation 
of  this  kind,  not  only  this  year  but  for 
many  years,  as  the  Senator  knows.  But 
I  believe  his  effort  will  accomplish  noth- 
ing, and  .so  I  would  hope  he  could  wait 
until  a  time  when  his  fine  effort,  from 
his  good  heart,  would  more  likely  be 
fruitful. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  love  to  wait,  but 
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the  situation  will  not  wait.  There  will 
be  absolutely  no  point  to  making  these 
funds  available  in  2  or  3  weeks,  let  alone 
i  or  4:  and  hence  the  Senator's  advice, 
wiiich  I  value  as  coming  from  a  friend, 
is  not  of  much  use  to  me. 

As   to   the   futility   of   the   gesture.   I 
am  not  predicting  riots  and  violence,  and 
I  would  join  with  all  my  colleagues  in 
the  effort  to  avoid  them,  or  if  they  come, 
to  meet  them  as  we  should,  in  terms  of 
avoiding  anarchy  in  this  country.  But 
I  would  be  less  than  fair  if  I  did  not 
describe  to  the  Senate  things  which  I 
believe  represent  elementary  justice,  and 
VN-hich,  if  denied,  ure  used  to  incite  people 
in  the  United  States,  under  color  of  rca- 
.sonableness.  This  is  one  of  those  items. 
Finally,  as  to  the  futility  of  the  gei^ture 
in  the  face  of  the  position  of  the  House 
of    Representatives:    That    is    precisely 
why  I  offer  the  amendment  to  this  bill, 
because   they   want   this   $400   million. 
That  is  why  I  have  described  this  as 
an  end  run — precisely  because  ihey  want 
it.  This  is  the  only  way  we  are  ever  going 
to  get  any  consideration  of  our  views,  by 
tacking   it   on   just   such   a   bill,   which 
ihey  want,  rather  than  one  v.hich  they 
do  not  want.  Our  failure  to  do  that,  here- 
tofore, is  apparently  why  we  are  dead- 
locked in  conference  now. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  M^-.  President,  first  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Vhs'inia  on  his  very  thor- 
ough-goins.  busiuess-likc  presentation, 
and  the  logical  manner  in  which  lie  has 
presented  to  the  Senate  the  i.'-sue  v.hich 
confronts  us;  ?nd  I  congratulate  also 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Kentucky 
for  the  arguments  he  has  just  advanced. 
I  ass.iciate  myself  completely  with  both 
of  them,  and  certainly  hope  v.e  do  not 
.•,ab:;age  this  urgent  highway  construc- 
tion appropriation  by  adding  extraneous 
amendments  to  it  at  this  time. 

I  find  my.self  in  precisely  Jie  same 
position  as  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
because,  just  as  lie  has  been  arpuins  and 
seeking  Sen.nte  support  for  appropiia- 
lions  for  the  Headstart  program  and  the 
.summer  job  program.  I  have  been  doing 
ijrecisely  tlie  same  thing  for  a  S25  mil- 
lion item  for  the  Fanners  Home  Admin- 
istration. The  Senate  has  gone  along 
with  the  argum.ents  of  both  of  us  in  each 
case.  We  both  serve  on  the  conference 
committee.  We  have  stood  r.s  firm  as  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar  through  conference 
after  conference  after  conference.  Tliis 
is  the  longest  sustained  conference  at 
v.hich  I  have  ever  served  as  a  conferee. 
We  have  met  time  after  time  after  time, 
without  progress  toward  breaking  the 
deadlock. 

The  Hou.se  has  remained  obdurate.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  found,  in  these  matters, 
that  you  cannot  jvist  take;  you  have  to 
-'ive  once  in  a  while.  This  is  a  give-and- 
take  proposition.  Our  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisles  have  stood  with  us  in 
vote  after  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
,ae.  There  has  been  no  division  among 
us  at  all.  Republicans  or  Democrats,  we 
have  stood  as  a  block  on  the  conference 
committee.  But  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  simply  refused  to  accept  this 
particular  appropriation  at  this  time. 

And.  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land has  pointed  out,  we  will  be  taking 


the  matter  back  to  conference  with  the 
.same  identical  conferees.  We  would  be 
in  no  better  position  to  have  it  there  on 
tv.o  pieces  of  paper  than  to  liave  it  there 
on  one  piece  of  paper. 

I  submit  to  my  good  friend  from  New 
York   that   to   now   have   another   vote 
would  weaken  our  ca.se.  I  join  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  in  urging  him  not 
to  press  for  a   roUcall  vote;   in  fact,  I 
would  recommend  he  not  press  for  even 
a  voice  vote,  because  I  think  both  the 
Senator's  cause  and  mine,  and  the  causes 
in  v.hich  we  are  both  interested,  w-ould 
thus  be  weakened.  Obviously,  I  believe, 
the  vote  would  not  be  as  overwhelmingly 
in  support  of  us  today  as  it  was  before. 
In  fact  today,  we  might  very  well  lose.  In 
the  iKior  vote,  we  had  a  great  mandate 
to  take  to  the  House  conferees.  We  went 
to  conference  under  in.structions  by  an 
overwhelming  rollcall  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate— I  think  there  were  only  two  or  three 
di-ssenting  votes;  I  have  forgotten  the  ex- 
act figure,  but  it  was  an  overwhelming 
vote— to   stand    fast   before    the   House 
conferees.  And  another  conference  will 
be  held  under  that  mandate  if  we  do  not 
now  disturb  it. 

I  belie\e  we  are  certainly  in  a  better 
position,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  peo- 
ple the  Senator  wants  to  help,  primarily 
because  we  liave  a  mandate  now  from  our 
fellow  Senators  to  go  before  the  confer- 
ence committee  for  a  substantially  larger 
amount  than  the  $52  million  he  now  is 
seeking.  To  reduce  the  amount  in  this 
fashion,  to  m.e,  would  be  a  confession  of 
failure.  If  I  were  a  House  conferee,  know- 
ing the  Senate  conferees  had  been  man- 
dated originally  for  S75  million,  and,  after 
the  Hou.se  had  held  fa.st,  the  amount  was 
reduced  to  only  $52  million,  I  would  be 
inclined  to  stick  around  a  little  longer 
and  expect  another  retreat  by  the  Senate. 
Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
retreat.  I  think  we  should  stand  lor  all 
and  not  for  part;  and  I  think  we  can  go 
to  the  conference  committee  this  time 
with  much  stronger  appeal,  because  some 
of  the  problems  that  have  torn  the  con- 
ference apart  have  been  resolved.  The 
sticky  issue  of  impacted   aid  has  been 
taken  back  for  a  vote  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  we  urged 
them  to  do,  and  the  membership  of  the 
House  supported  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ate. That  was  one  of  the  things  that  held 
it  up. 

Basically  and  fundamentally,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ilouse  is  not  one  of  being 
against  poor  people,  against  colored  peo- 
ple, or  against  anything  except  inflation 
and  deficit  .spending,  and  it  is  their  posi- 
tion that  This  would  twist  the  budget  too 
far  beyond  the  budget  figure  suggestions 
of  the  administration,  if  we  were  to  add 
to  it  in  tlris  fashion  now.  right  at  the 
same  era  of  liistoiy  when  we  arc  think- 
ing about  voting  a  tax  increase  and  a 
mandatory  reduction  in  spending. 

Finally,  I  believe  we  would  be  in  a 
weaker  position  in  conference  by  writing 
on  now,  even  in  the  lesser  amount,  this 
pint-sized  reiteration  of  what  we  have 
previously  asked  for  in  king-size  dimen- 
.sions.  and  received  from  the  Senate  a 
mandate  to  try  to  procure.  By  doing  so, 
we  would  make  this  '■pecific  appropria- 
tion stand  out  like  a  wart  on  a  pickle. 


The  first  item  we  have  discussed  is  the 
people's  funds,  which  have  been  collected 
from  them  for  highway  construction. 
Those  funds  have  been  held  in  trust,  and 
are  being  returned  to  the  people  from 
whom  they  were  taken.  The  other  item 
involves  claims  and  judgments  which 
have  been  adjudicated  by  the  courts, 
over  which  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  Congress  have  no  control. 

So  we  would  have  in  the  bill  only  those 
two  items  which  have  been  rightfully 
determined  by  the  march  of  events,  and 
the  only  item  that  would  then  be  in  con- 
ference would  be  this  one,  which  we 
would  slap  back  at  them  in  a  weaker 
form,  confessing,  for  some  reason  which 
I  cannot  understand,  that  we  were  all 
wrong  when  we  asked  for  the  larger 
amount,  but  are  right  now. 

Since  this  is  appropriated  money, 
brought  in  from  the  outside  and  added 
to  the  budgetary  figure.  I  believe  we 
could  expect  the  same  reaction  on  the 
part  of  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  whether  we  stand  for 
S52  million.  S75  million,  or  SlOO  million. 
There  is  one  other  thina  I  would  ask 
my  iriend  to  bear  in  mind.  This  is  not  a 
4 -week  delay  or  a  3 -week  delay. 

We  have  been  working  all  day  today 
working  on  another  .supplemental  ap- 
l>ropriation  bill  which  has  already  come 
over  from  the  House  Wc  are  holdin.: 
hearings,  and  I  presume  that  we  arc 
about  halfway  through. 

I  V  ould  be  very  much  surprised  if  we 
do  not  have  it  marked  up  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Si-nate  some  time  next  week. 
It  is  a  "conglomerate,"  to  use  a  Wall 
Stieet  phrase.  It  contains  a  great  many 
items.  It  deals  with  many  problems.  That 
is  the  logical  bill  in  which  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  summer  jobs. 

The  Senator  would  lo.se  here  today  in 
my  opinion  and  thus  prciudice  chances 
of  later  success.  However,  he  would  get 
the  support  later  of  those  who  have  sup- 
ported him  in  the  past.  We  should  not  be 
stubborn  enough  to  say  to  the  House. 
•We  will  sock  you  again  and  make  you 
like  it."  because  it  would  be  an  exerci-^e 
in  futility.  It  will  not  do  any  cood.  and 
the  cause  of  everybody  will  lose.  The 
Senator's  cause  will  lose.  My  cause  loses. 
The  farmers  will  lo.se.  And  the  poor  old 
Indians,  who  have  lost  now  for  2  cen- 
turies in  this  country,  will  lose  a^ain. 
Their  money  always  seems  to  get  lost  in 
the  shuftle. 

Wliv  not  approach  this  matter  reason- 
ably.^ I  think  the  Senator  has  made  a 
good  case.  I  think  he  could  win  this 
matter  in  the  second  supplemental.  The 
Senator's  arguments  are  sound.  He  has 
persuaded  me  that  they  arc  sound.  How- 
ever. I  think  that  if  he  tries  to  push  the 
matter  at  this  time,  it  will  be  a  lost 
cause. 

I  would  sincerely  recommend  to  my 
fellow  conferee — and  I  will  stick  with 
him  in  the  conference — that  having 
made  his  case  and  lia\1ng  alerted  the 
country  and  the  Senate  to  his  cause, 
he  present  it  next  week  in  conference  or 
in  the  second  supplemental  and  either 
withdraw  it  now  or  not  press  for  a  roll- 
call  ^ote  today. 

Wc  will  have  lost  nothing,  because  we 
will  still  be  before  the  conference.  The 
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amount  of  money  the  Senator  originally 
thought  was  correct  was  an  over-all 
mandate  from  the  Senate.  Let  us  not 
march  down  the  hill  now. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  Also,  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Islamd  [Mr.  PastoreI  for  his  hu- 
manity and  compassion  and  his  under- 
standing of  an  issue  which  clearly  is 
human  rights  against  property  rights. 

I  commend  him  also  for  his  willing- 
ness to  espouse  the  cause  which  was 
started  in  this  country  many  years  ago 
by  our  late,  great  President.  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  who  always  put  human  rights 
before  property  rights.  What  we  are 
faced  with  today  is  human  rights —  com- 
passion— as  against  property  rights — 
money. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  say  so,  I  think 
that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  sophis- 
try in  the  debate  today. 

There  is  no  question,  on  this  vote,  of 
honoring  or  not  honoring  an  obligation. 
I  am  as  much  interested  as  is  any  other 
Member  'of  the  Senate  in  getting  my 
share  of  the  highway  funds  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Permsylvania. 

There  is  not  a  contractor  in  the  Com- 
monwealth who  has  not  written  or  called 
me  and  explained  that  unless  the  bill 
passes,  and  passes  promptly,  he  will  have 
to  stop  his  highway  construction  and  lay 
off  his  laborers.  Some  of  them  will  have 
to  go  into  bankruptcy.  They  should  not 
be  forced  to  do  that. 

Pennsylvania  needs  the  highways  as 
badly  as  North  Dakota  or  South  Dakota 
needs  them. 

I  want  to  see  that  highway  money 
come  to  my  State.  But  I  do  not  want  to 
pay  so  high  a  price  for  it  that  youngst-ers 
and  little  ctiildren  will  not  be  able  to 
bring  their  share  of  a  minimum  wage 
home  to  their  families  this  summer  in 
order  to  ease  the  grinding  poverty  and 
the  hunger  m  which  they  will  be  im- 
prisoned if  we  are  unable  to  persuade 
the  other  body  to  yield  in  its  stubborn  re- 
sistance and  refusal  to  give  to  the  young- 
sters of  this  coimtry  their  just  dues,  as 
we  gave  them  last  year. 

I  regret  that  the  administration  of 
my  party  has  not  been  willing  to  put 
the  same  amount  of  support  behind  the 
bill  for  summer  jobs  this  year  that  it 
did  last  year. 

It  must  be  perfectly  obvious  to  anyone 
who  studies  the  pi'oblem  that  the  effort 
of  the  administration  to  squeeze  out  of 
other  appropriations  enough  money  to 
provide  summer  jobs  for  this  year,  as  was 
done  last  year,  is  already  a  failure.  The 
money  is  not  there.  The  kids  are  not 
going  to  get  work  because  the  summer 
jobs  will  not  be  available  for  long 
enough. 

I  shall  not  make  the  argument  that 
this  action  may  result  in  riots.  I  think 
that  is,  in  many  ways,  a  contemptible 
ai-gument,  and  I  shall  not  make  it.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  as  a  matter  of  com- 
passion and  simple  justice. 

I  regret  that  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  feel  that  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment because,  they  say,  the  House  is  so 
stubborn,  and  the  heart  of  the  House  is 
so  cold  and  is  made  so  much  of  steel  and 


so  little  of  blood,  that  the  House  will  not 
yield  to  make  the  jobs  available  for  the 
youngsters  who  need  them. 

I  say  again  that  I  would  hope  that 
some  members  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  would  think  better  and  would 
follow  their  consciences.  I  say  again  that 
I  am  just  as  eager  to  get  highway  funds 
for  Pennsylvania  as  my  friend  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper  1  is  interested  in 
getting  them  for  his  State.  I  honor  him 
for  his  position  in  that  regard. 

But  I  believe  it  is  quite  clear  and  it 
is  most  unfortunate,  that  this  is  a  part 
of  the  system  of  the  Senate,  a  system  of 
which  I  think  it  is  perhaps  only  candid 
for  nie  to  say  I  have  not  been  a  stiting 
advocate  of  for  many  years. 

We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I 
am  proud  indeed  to  be  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power, and  Poverty,  a  subcommittee 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  doing  what 
needs  to  be  done,  and  with  a  .sense  of 
compassion,  in  connection  with  employ- 
ment, poverty,  and  manpower.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  which  has  as  its  first  obli- 
gation, perhaps,  to  see  that  highway  con- 
struction is  not  curtailed.  Of  course  the 
highway  trust  fund  is  important.  But 
to  provide  fimds  for  summer  jobs  does 
not  seem  to  be  as  important  in  the  eyes 
of  some  as  to  spend  S30  billion  a  year  for 
the  war  in  Vietnam  or  $82  billion  a  year 
for  military  appropriations  all  over  the 
world.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  as  im- 
portant as  keeping  3.400,000  men  under 
ai-ms  and  another  1.000.000  civilian  em- 
ployees to  service  them. 

But  highways  come  ahead  of  people. 
It  is  oecause  of  this  that  I  feel  compelled 
to  vote  for  the  amendment,  knowing  full 
well  that  it  will  not,  probably,  be  a  pop- 
ular vote  in  my  State. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Not  at  this  time;  I  shall 
yield  later. 

I  feel  compelled  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. We  have  here  a  situation  of  an 
irresistible  force  meeting  an  immovable 
object.  The  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions feels  one  way.  while  a  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Javits],  and  per- 
haps one  or  two  other  Senators  support- 
ing him,  feels  another  way. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  feels 
that  it  must  put  its  weight  behind  the 
highway  program.  Yet  the  money  needed 
for  the  summer  jobs  will  come  too  late 
to  put  food  in  the  mouths  of  the  children 
and  the  mouths  of  their  families.  This  is 
unfortunate. 

The  other  body  apparently  has  no  un- 
derstanding of  or  compassion  for  the 
needs  of  youngsters  who  are  so  desper- 
ately in  need  of  summer  jobs,  and  who 
were  taken  care  of  last  year.  So  we  have 
an  irresistible  force  meeting  an  immov- 
able object.  What  will  happen?  I  have  no 
illusions  about  what  will  happen  on  this 
vote.  It  is  suggested  that  we  give  way 
because  the  other  body  has  a  heart  of 
cold  stone.  We  are  asked  to  put  property 
rights  ahead  of  human  rights,  and  to 
put  human  rights  out  of  our  mind,  know- 
ing full  well  that  if  we  do  not  act  at  this 
time,  summer  will  be  upon  us  and,  as 


the  Senator  from  New  York  has  so  well 
said,  the  summer  jobs  will  not  be  avail- 
able and  cannot  be  administered  if  we 
wait  until  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  reaches  us. 

I  was  strongly  tempted  to  propose  on 
this  bill  the  amendments  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  and  I  liad  in  mind 
with  respect  to  the  Headstart  program, 
but  I  concluded  that  we  can  wait  on  that : 
because  when  the  second  supplemental 
comes  along,  it  will  still  be  time  to  restore 
the  funds  for  Headstart  for  next  year. 
But  there  is  not  time  for  these  summer 
jobs,  and  therefore  we  have  to  do  it  now 
or  we  will  not  do  it  at  all. 

I  do  not  agree  that  if  the  amendment 
is  agreed  to  it  will  mean  the  death  of  the 
highway  program,  because  I  believe  the 
Members  of  the  House  want  that  hisli- 
way  money  an  awful  lot  more  than  they 
want  to  take  the  money  away  from  the 
youngsters  of  this  counti-y.  I  am  not  a 
conferee.  I  am  glad  I  am  not.  But  my 
view  is,  speaking  of  human  nature,  that 
when  the  position  is  put,  "We  want  to 
give  you  the  highvvay  money,  but  we  want 
to  take  care  of  the  youngsters,  too;  and 
do  you  not  see  it  that  way;  will  you  not  go 
along  with  both."  that  kind  of  appeal 
would  be  fi-uitful  and  would  in  the  end 
prevail.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  House 
is  so  insensitive  to  human  misery — and 
that  is  what  it  is,  Mr,  President — that 
they  will  fail  to  yield  if  we  for  a  second 
time  bring  before  them  the  needs  of  these 
people. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  see  what  will  hap- 
pen if  the  Javits  amendment  does  not 
prevail.  The  need  this  year,  most  will  ad- 
mit, for  summer  jobs,  for  some  kind  of 
amelioration  of  the  frightening  poverty 
in  which  so  many  of  our  American  fami- 
lies live  in  the  sliuns  of  this  land — rural 
as  well  as  urban  slums — is  greater  than 
it  was  last  year.  Yet,  less  money  will  be 
available  because  of  the  economies  wiiich 
have  been  forced  on  the  country  by  the 
acceleration  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the 
escalation  of  the  militar;--industrial  com- 
plex's view  with  respect  to  research  and 
development,  and  the  expansion  of  our 
military  power  all  over  the  world.  So  we 
have  this  situation  confronting  us,  in 
which  there  is  not  enough  money  avail- 
able tlris  year  to  do  what  we  did  for  the 
kids  of  America  last  year. 

Last  summer,  about  S600  million  went 
into  summer  programs  for  youth,  includ- 
ing portions  of  full-year  programs  which 
applied  to  the  summer  months.  This 
year,  the  comparable  figure  is  S560  mil- 
lion. But  even  that  figure  is  illusory,  for 
it  includes  programs  such  as  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  and  College  Work  Study  which 
do  not  zero  in  on  the  geographic  areas 
or  the  youth  populations  which  most 
need  attention. 

The  heart  of  the  summer  program  last 
year  was  the  S75  million  summer  sup- 
plemental which  was  requested  by  the 
Administration.  This  year,  the  President 
has  decided  not  to  request  such  funds 
and  is  instead  trying  to  squeeze  out  lim- 
ited summer  fimds  by  cutting  back  and 
closing  down  valuable  full-year  pro- 
grams, including  Headstart.  the  Job 
Corps,  and  neighborhood  health  services. 
Not  only  does  this  raise  major  problems 
and  resentment  across  the  coimtry  as 
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these  important  full-year  programs  are 
closed  down,  but  it  has  not  resulted  in 
producing  adequate  summer  funds.  In 
the  key  area  of  summer  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  fimds,  S52  million  less  than 
the  amount  available  last  year  will  be 
available  this  year.  Moreover,  the  sum- 
mer Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Ls  being 
reduced  from  12  weeks  to  10  weeks  in  an 
effort  to  economize  further. 

In  my  own  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania we  have  a  classic  example  of 
the  impact  of  this  cutback.  I  do  not 
think  this  cutback  decision  is  correct. 
We  have  kept  the  same  number  of  slots 
open,  but  have  cut  the  number  of  hours 
in  which  these  youngsters  get  minimum 
wages  by  32  percent.  So,  in  effect,  these 
youngsters  are  bringing  home  for  their 
families'  support  only  two-thirds  of  what 
they  were  able  to  bring  home  last  year. 
On  the  surface,  there  are  as  many  job 
slots,  but  it  is  only  paying  67  percent  of 
what  it  paid  before,  and  that  is  at  a 
minimum  wage,  which  in  many  metro- 
politan areas  is  inadequate  to  provide 
adequate  nutrition,  adequate  food,  ade- 
ciuate  health,  and  adequate  shelter  for 
the  individuals  involved. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  President,  I  want  this 
highway  money  as  much  as  anybody 
here;  but  I  do  not  believe  we  will  have 
to  choose  between  the  highway  money 
and  the  needs  of  the  young  people  of  this 
country.  But,  if  we  do  have  to  choose, 
I  am  on  the  side  of  human  beings,  I  am 
on  the  side  of  human  rights,  and  I  would 
regretfully  put  the  property  rights  of  the 
liighways  in  a  second  order  of  priority. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  will  be  agreed  to. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  referred  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
and  myself,  as  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  being  pressured  into  the  posi- 
tion we  take  this  afternoon  on  this 
matter. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania knows  that  I  am  as  sensitive  in  my 
lieart  and  also  I  have  supported  with 
my  vote  these  proposals  over  and  over 
again.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  time  for 
argument  between  us  as  to  our  desire, 
both  of  us,  to  sen-e  the  needs — human 
needs,  resource  needs — of  our  Nation.  I 
believe  each  Senator  will  arrive  at  his 
own  determination  in  this  matter.  There 
is  no  need  to  arouse  the  emotions  on  a 
matter  of  this  kind.  For  myself.  I  say, 
in  good  grace,  in  good  humor,  and  in 
eood  conscience,  that  I  believe  each  man 
will  make  a  decision  ba.sed  upon  his  own 
obligation  and  responsibility  in  this 
matter. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  as  a 
.stanch  advocate  of  the  welfare  legislation 
reported  by  that  committee  in  the  past  9 
years  during  which  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber, I  have  no  problem  of  conscience  or 
divided  loyalties  on  this  issue.  I  have 
previously  indicated  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  a  more  appropriate  vehicle 
for  his  amendment. 


But  regarding  the  function  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  I  would  point  out  that  this  com- 
mittee authorized  the  Appalachian  leg- 
islation and  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act,  both  of  which 
measures  were  directed  at  creating  job 
opportunities  for  the  unemployed  in  dis- 
tressed areas — permanent  job  opportuni- 
ties, not  ju.st  summer  jobs.  The  legisla- 
tion reported  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  especially  in  recent  years, 
bears  the  stamp  of  the  commitment  of 
all  our  members  to  the  development  of 
human  resources  as  well  as  our  natural 
resources. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
pertinent  comments.  I  certainly  did  not 
intend  to  wound  his  feelings. 

I  do  say  that  if  ever  there  was  a  mat- 
ter in  which  emotion  was  appropriate, 
this  is  one.  and  I,  personally,  feel  very 
deeply  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  still 
in  the  Chamber.  I  wish  to  say  to  him  that 
I  appreciate  and  honor  his  .-ense  of  con- 
viction, and  I  generally  appreciate  and 
honor  his  persevcrcnce.  But  I  believe 
that  in  this  matter  he  has  come  to  a 
place  where  further  perseverence  cea.ses 
to  be  a  virtue;  because  it  seems  to  me 
that,  having  this  matter  already  in  con- 
ference with  the  other  body,  along  with 
a  rather  substantial  vote  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  and  having  the  full  amount 
of  his  claim  in  conference,  he  is  now 
presenting  a  course  which,  if  successful, 
would  put  a  smaller  amoimt  in  another 
conference  and  backed,  I  am  sure,  by  a 
smaller  vote  than  was  true  in  the  other 
case. 

Aside  from  that.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
have  had  the  invidious  distinction  of 
serving  on  both  committees  which  liave 
passed  upon  the  so-called  urgent  supple- 
mental bill.  I  am  now  serving,  not  by  my 
own  wish,  as  chairman  of  that  confer- 
ence committee. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  correctly  stated  the  situation  when 
he  said  that  the  Senate  conferees  have 
stood  by  him  completely  in  the  confer- 
ence, and  we  have  had  three  conference 
meetings  with  conferees  of  the  other 
body.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees, who  were  of  var\'ing  opinions 
when  the  matter  was  presented  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  have,  pursuant  to 
their  duty  as  conferees,  tried  to  carr\-  out 
the  Senate  wish  and  the  Senate  deter- 
mination and  decision,  and  liave  stood 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  in  that 
conference.  I  am  .sure  we  shall  continue 
to  do  so.  We  stood  by  him  in  a  proposal 
for  a  compromise  settlement  he  offered 
the  other  day.  which  I  thought  would 
probably  be  accepted  by  conferr-^  of  the 
other  body,  and  I  hoped  would  be  ac- 
cepted, but  it  was  not  accepted. 

Mr.  President,  all  I  can  say  is  that  pro- 
ceeding further  in  this  persevering  way 
will  only  weaken  the  case  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  other 
people  have  different  opinions  from  our 
opinions.  I  .should  state  for  the  Record 
substantially  what  I  understand  to  be  the 
attitude  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  of  the  administration  in  this  matter. 


The  Senate  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote 
last  fall— and  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
New  York  did  not  happen  to  be  here  that 
day  but  he  stated  since  he  would  have 
voted  for  it — House  Joint  Re.solution  888 
which  made  severe  cutbacks  in  expendi- 
tures for  1968. 

There  was  a  provision  in  that  bill  that 
any  increase  in  the  amounts  that  were 
cut  back  could  not  exceed  the  amounts  of 
the  appropriation  of  last  year.  It  .so  hap- 
pens with  reference  to  this  appropriation 
for  the  OEO  there  was  no  cutback,  but 
the  entire  appropriation  was  recognized 
by  the  administi-ation. 

I  am  .sorry  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Penn.sylvania,  is  not  here.  I  think  he 
.should  know,  if  he  does  not  know  already, 
and  I  hope  he  will  read  this  .statement  m 
the  Record,  that  his  admini.stration  has 
not  run  out  on  him  but,  instead,  lias  in- 
sisted on  carrying  out  the  directions 
given  by  the  Conisress  last  year;  and.  as  I 
said,  the  Senate  gave  the  directive  by  a 
unanimous  vote.  Therefore,  there  can  be 
no  reflection  on  what  the  administra- 
tion has  done  in  this  case. 

The  appropriation  was  not  cut.  and 
there  has  been  no  item  to  come  in.  and  if 
it  came  in.  it  would  have  come  in  in  viola- 
tion of  Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  888. 

I  have  already  brought  out  the  point 
in  colloquy  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  that  what  we  are 
being  asked  to  do  here  is  to  appropriate 
out  of  a  trust  fund  from  taxes  paid  by  all 
people  who  use  the  highways.  That 
money,  even  when  paid  to  the  States, 
will  not  fulfill  the  authorization  which  we 
made  in  1966  governing  the  amounts 
which  they  were  entitled  to  receive  in 
fi.scal  year  1968. 

The  Senate  will  find  in  the  wording  of 
title  I  of  the  art  before  us.  after  referring 
to  the  appropriation  of  S400  million  out 
of  the  highway  trust  fund,  these  words: 
"which  sum  is  part  of  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1967." 

So  we  are  simply  being  asked  here  to 
fulfill  a  commitment  made  long  ago  to 
States  which  have  proceeded  upon  the 
faith  of  that  commitment  and  now  have 
the  full  right,  and  not  only  legal  right 
but  also  moral  right,  to  expect  payment 
out  of  this  higliway  fund,  which  is  a 
tru.st  fund  and  not  belonging  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  fullest  .sen.se.  but  .serving 
for  the  construction  of  the  Federal  aid 
liiahways. 

We  are  now  being  asked  to  appropri- 
ate from  that  fund  alone,  to  carry  out  in 
part  an  obligation  we  made  a  year  ago. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  essence,  it  is  to 
pay  bills  for  work  done. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Tire  Senator  is  correct. 
The  list  we  were  .shown  yesterday,  when 
we  marked  up  the  bill  in  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  was  to  the  effect  that 
22  States  are  now  in  perilous  positions. 
They  either  are  having  to  stop  con- 
tracts or  to  refrain  from  letting  con- 
tracts. The  list  placed  in  the  Record  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  shows  all 
States  except  two.  of  which  my  State 
happens  to  be  one.  I  am  happy  to  say. 
are  in  the  irositicn  of  having  vouchers 
not  paid  by  the  Federal  Government,  af- 
ter the  States  drew  on  these  vouchers 
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which  we  told  them  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  they  should  have  the  right  to  draw 
upon. 

Adverting  to  that  list  placed  In  the 
Record  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
I  note  the  State  ably  represented  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  as  of  June  7. 
had  vouchers  which  were  outstanding 
and  unpaid,  reflecting  the  fact  that  the 
trust  fund  owed  the  State  of  New  York 
amounts  to  $15.2  million.  With  respect  to 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  I  notice  that 
as  of  June  7.  there  were  vouchers  out- 
standing and  unpaid,  drawn  by  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  against  the  fund  in  the 
amount  of  $19  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  fact  and  the 
honest  question  is:  Are  we  going  to  honor 
the  obligations  we  ourselves  set  up  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  under  which  the  States 
have  proceeded  in  good  faith  and  which 
the  States  have  carried  to  their  own  hurt 
and  in  many  instances  are  not  being 
paid?  If  my  State  were  so  involved,  it 
would  be  very  adversely  affected,  be- 
cause our  constitution  does  not  permit 
us  to  borrow.  Other  States  are  in  that 
difficult  position  now. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  recognize 
this  oblL-iation  I  do  not  believe  any  Sen- 
ator would  be  heard  to  say  we  should  not. 
Since  this  is  not  an  obligation  from  the 
general  fund  but  from  the  trust  fund 
created  for  the  benefit  and  support  of 
the  Federal  aid  to  highways  program, 
and  since  the  States  have  proceeded  on 
the  strength  of  what  we  agreed  on  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  and  which  was  approved 
by  the  Pre.sident.  it  is  now  payday  and 
past  payday  in  the  case  of  most  of  the 
States  in  the  Union. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  will 
not  insist  on  his  amendment.  I  have  not 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  wanted 
to  leave  him  complete  freedom  to  act  as 
he  sees  fit.  It  seems  to  me  he  will  greatly 
weaken  his  position  by  insisting  on  a  vote 
on  the  amendment.  If  he  insists  on  a  vote 
on  the  amendment.  I  am  going  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.  However.  I  hope 
I  shall  not  be  forced  to  take  that  course 
because  it  seems  to  me  the  Senator  has 
shown  beyond  peradventure  his  convic- 
tion to  the  cau.-^e  of  the  summer  training 
program.  He  has  that  conviction  repre- 
sented to  the  tune  of  $75  million  in  a 
conference  now  Roing  on  in  which  he 
has  hid  the  full  suoport  of  the  Senate 
conferees,  regardless  of  thc'r  opinion  and 
vote  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 

He  will  continue  to  have  that  support. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  will 
not  insist  on  this  course  because  it  may 
be  that  it  will  bring  disaster  upon  his 
cause  and  it  certainly  cannot  strengthen 
his  cause  because  he  has  alre::dy  reduced 
the  amount  he  has  in  conference  under 
the  other  bill. 

My  feel'ng  is  that  the  time  has  come 
for  a  vote  and  I  hope  my  distmguished 
friend  will  not  insist  upon  the  vote  upon 
his  amendment. 

I  vield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  since  I 
was  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  was.  there- 
fore, absent  from  the  Senate  floor  dur- 
ing part  of  the  discussion,  I  feel  it  oblig- 
atory to  say  a  few  words  about  this 
matter.  First  of  all,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr   Cl.arkI  said  a  while 


ago  that  this  is  a  matter  of  human  rights 
versus  property  rights.  Wei),  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  human  rights  versus  property 
rights  at  all.  The  implications  would  be 
that  the  amendment  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  is 
the  human  rights  and,  therefore,  the 
highway  program  is  property  right-s. 

As  I  view  it,  the  highway  program  is 
individual  rights.  Each  and  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  country'  has  paid  that 
money  into  the  trust  fund  and,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  has 
just  pointed  out  so  ably.  States  com- 
mitted themselves  to  contracts  and  obli- 
gations which  they  cannot  now  fulfill. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  refer- 
ence to  human  ri.ahts.  In  my  Stat€.  as  in 
other  States,  we  cannot  go  into  debt  ac- 
cording to  our  ''tate  constitution.  Hu- 
man rights  art.  also  deeply  involved  in 
this  thing — that  is,  there  will  be  many 
p)eople  out  of  work  in  Colorado  unless  we 
do  something  about  this.  I  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee  yesterday  to 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
had  appeared  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  together  with  other  Sena- 
tors, in  behalf  of  this  particular  proposal 
that  he  is  offering  now,  which  he  has 
reduced  to  $52.1  million. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  in  the 
Senate  who  could  even  suggest  with  the 
slightest  innuendo  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  not  been,  together  with 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr. 
P.xsTOREl.  who  spoke  in  the  same  respect 
before  I  returned  to  the  Chamber,  the 
strongest  supporters — fighters,  I  would 
say — for  these  programs. 

I  feel  that  I  can  speak  here  because 
I  joined  in  rejecting  the  conference  re- 
port by  a  vote  of  54  to  24 — 2  to  1. 
I  joined  my  friend  from  New  York 
wholeheartedly  in  that,  and  made  some 
remarks  on  the  floor  at  that  time 

This  does  mean  jobs,  as  it  means  an 
obligation  that  we  have  to  keep.  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota,  who,  I  think, 
said  it  so  very,  very  well,  that  we  now 
have  this  pending  in  the  conference 
committee.  No  one  could  possibly  believe 
or  tliink  that  those  who  support  the 
amendment  have  not  done  so  with  all 
the  vigor  they  have.  Frankly.  I  believe 
very  strongly  that  it  is  a  weakening  of 
their  position  rather  than  a  strengthen- 
ing of  it.  If  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted  and  go  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee and  we  end  up  in  another  stale- 
mate, and  then  we  have  the  supplemen- 
tal downstairs  and  we  add  it  to  that  one 
and  that  ends  up  in  another  stalemate, 
where  do  we  go? 

I  would  say  that  I  consider  this  rather 
futile  as  a  way  to  accomplish  the  partic- 
ular legislation  that  he  has  in  mind.  Cer- 
tainly, so  far  as  accomplishing  the  par- 
ticular two  items  we  want  to  take  care 
of  hers  is  concerned — that  is,  first  taking 
care  of  the  commitments  that  the  States 
hive  already  made  with  respect  to  their 
highway  trust  fimds,  pursuant  to  our  di- 
rection and,  second,  paying  the  judg- 
ments, included  in  which  are  Indian 
judgments  which  have  already  been  ad- 
judicated against  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  hope  that  whatever  course  of 
action  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  sees  fit  to  take,  he  will  know 


that  lie  has  done  everything  possible  to 
achieve  his  goal.  Not  just  in  a  negative 
way.  not  just  by  voting,  but  he  has 
pushed  it  in  committee,  he  has  pushed  it 
in  this  Chamber,  he  has  done  it  every- 
where a  man  could  humanly  do  it: 
namely,  trj'ing  to  procure  additional 
funds  in  the  two  areas  of  manpower 
and  Headstart  that  he  desires  so  very 
much. 

It  would  be  my  sin.-"ere  hope  that  he 
would  see  fit  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment, knowing  fully  well  that  we  are  all 
appreciative  of  his  feelings,  in  order  tJ 
accomplish  the  two  purposes  for  whicii 
the  bill  has  come  to  the  Senate. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
that  I  have  to  make  my  po.sition  clear, 
having  supported  him  in  the  other  mat- 
ter: but  because  this  is  so  vital,  so  critical, 
and  so  serious  to  so  many  States,  if  the 
matter  comes  to  a  vote,  I  shall,  reluc- 
tantly, have  to  vote  against  him,  becau.se 
I  think  the  immediate  need  on  this  mat- 
ter is  also  great.  It  does  mean  jobs,  it  does 
mean  work,  it  does  mean  employment,  as 
well  as  other  things  which  he  has  felt 
also  involve  the  human  factor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.    JAVITS.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  rea.son 
I  asked  for  a  quorum  call  was  to  bring 
Members  of  the  Senate  into  the  Cliam- 
ber  in  order  to  hear  the  discussion,  be- 
cause, on  the  Reccrd.  if  one  were  not 
here,  it  seems  like  a  routine  deficiency 
appropriation,  and  the  question  could  be 
asked.  "What  is  this  all  about?" 

I  think  the  debate  has  developed  a 
very  interesting  analysis  of  what  it  is 
all  about.  May  I  point  out,  first,  as  to 
the  money,  because  the  argument  has 
been  made  here  that  I  am  weakening  my 
own  position  by  reducing  the  ainount 
to  852  million,  that  time  has  reduced 
the  amcunt  we  can  request.  In  ether 
words,  the  program  was  put  on  a  12- 
week  basis  last  year.  Even  if  we  passed 
this  bill  now.  we  cannot  do  better  than 
an  11 -week  basis.  What  is  the  u.se  in 
having  the  Senate  vote  for  S75  million 
when,  on  the  premise  on  which  it  voted, 
we  now  need  only  S52  million?  That  an- 
swers that  argument. 

Again,  the  voices  of  the  turtle:  "Wait. 
We  will  put  it  on  the  second  supple- 
mental." Mr.  President,  the  situation  will 
not  wait,  because  it  will  take  2  to  4 
weeks  to  get  the  second  supplemental 
bill.  And  when  we  got  to  conference  on 
the  second  supplemental,  it  would  even 
appeal  to  me.  in  logic,  to  drop  it  because 
we  could  not  use  the  money  by  then  and 
why  encumber  the  second  supplemental 
bill?  In  add'tion,  the  second  supple- 
mental w'll  have  many  items  in  it  re- 
lating to  Vietnam  and  many  other  pur- 
poses. It  will  be  a  difficult  conference 
Often  times  it  does  not  come  until  the 
last  day  of  the  session.  So,  willy-nilly, 
though  I  appreciate  the  advice  being 
given  me  by  those  who  oppose  my 
amendment,  it  is  not  designed  to  promote 
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the  objective  which  I  had  in  mind  and 
which  the  Senate  had  in  mind  when  it 
voted  as  it  did. 

As  to  the  aigument  regarding  roads 
versus  people.  I  do  not  even  want  to 
get  into  it:  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
States  can  help  themselves  by  borrow- 
ing money  or  advancing  money  on  their 
own.  But  here  we  are  dealing  with  young 
people  looking  for  summer  jobs,  who  are 
going  to  be  on  the  streets,  with  idle 
hands,  unable  to  help  themselves  or  their 
families.  That  is  a  lot  different  from  50 
sovereign  States. 

One  thing  which  absolutely  damns 
every  argument  made  here  today,  and 
which  has  not  been  mentioned,  except 
by  me,  is  the  fact  that  the  other  body,  in 
an  act  of  supreme  arrogance — and  that 
is  the  only  way  you  can  characterize  it — 
voted  to  put  $90  million  for  impacted 
.school  aid  into  the  second  supple- 
mental—the whole  business.  Talk  aijout 
the  budget.  They  tore  it  up  and  threw 
it  into  the  waste  basket.  Talk  about  the 
lesolution  in  December  of  last  year. 
They  did  the  same  thing.  The  President 
lias  not  asked  for  it.  except  $20  million. 
This  indicates  the  vlciousness  of  the 
denial  of  paltry  sums  which  are  required 
to  do  something  about  the  serious  sum- 
mer situation. 

I  do  not  object  to  paying  money  to  the 
school  districts.  I  do  not  object  to  that, 
but  I  do  object  to  the  order  of  priorities. 
Take  care  of  the  road  situation.  Take 
care  of  the  claimants.  I  do  not  know  how 
poor  or  rich  the  claimants  are,  but  I 
know  how  iX)or  are  the  people  affected  by 
the  job  situation,  and  the  fact  is  that 
that  situation  cannot  wait. 

So  what  is  happening  is  an  issue  which 
can  be  voted  on.  If  we  take  the  dead- 
locked conference  and  go  down  the  list, 
we  find  every  single  item  that  the  other 
"body  wanted  taken  care  of  one  way  or 
another,  in  the  second  supplemental  bill, 
or  in  bills  already  passed,  or  in  this  bill — 
every  single  item  except  funds  for  sum- 
mer jobs  and  funds  for  Headstart.  They 
are  the  very  ones  being  carved  out.  How 
we  can,  in  good  conscience,  allow  that 
to  be  done  escapes  me. 

Finally,  what  I  think  is  really  endemic 
in  this  situation  is  that  the  P^embers  of 
the  other  body  who  are  handling  the 
conference  and  who  are  dealing  with  ap- 
propriations just  do  not  think  we  have 
our  hearts  in  this.  They  think  if  they 
take  care  of  impacted  schools  in  the 
second  supplemental,  and  roads  in  this 
bill,  and  veterans'  imemployment,  which 
bill  has  passed,  and  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, which  is  also  in  the  conference,  and 
some  money  in  grants  to  States  for  pub- 
lic assistance,  we  will  just  forget  about 
it.  That  is  what  is  at  stake,  and  that  is 
what  this  vot€  is  all  about.  The  time  to 
deal  with  it  is  when  we  have  a  measure 
that  they  want;  otherwise  they  will  not 
vote  for  it. 

If  we  vote  this  way  today,  nothing 
whatever  will  be  done  on  summer  jobs. 
If  I  am  staking  my  political  reputation 
on  that  statement.  I  will  stake  it.  Noth- 
ing will  be  done  about  it.  I  pray  it  will  be. 
I  will  pray  every  night  that  I  am  proved 
wrong,  but  I  do  not  think  I  will  be  proved 
wrong. 

That  is  what  is  at  stake  in  a  matter  to 
which    the    Senate    committed    itself — 


either  that  or  do  nothinu.  The  only  way 
to  do  something  is  when  the  other  body 
has  a  measure  in  this  body  which  it 
wants. 

When  we  rejected  the  conference  re- 
port we  lacked  on  the  uackage  with  im- 
pacted .schools,  Headstart,  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  and  summer  job 
funds.  Many  Members  of  the  Senate 
wanted  one,  and  were  not  so  sure  about 
the  other,  et  cetera.  Hence,  the  Senate 
turned  down  the  conference  report.  Now 
it  is  being  unscrambled.  On  this  vote  we 
will  see  who  wants  summer  job  funds  and 
what  they  are  willing  to  give  up  for 
them. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  know  that  is  the 
issue,  I  ask  for  tire  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  just  did 
not  want  to  lo.se  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  asked  for  the  yeas  and 
navs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  now  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Case). 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  sup»x)rt 
the  Senator  from  New  York  completely. 
I  think  this  issue  is  an  illustration  of 
something  that  is  increasingly  coming  to 
be  true.  I  support  the  impacted  areas 
school  aid  bill,  but  that  program  is  not 
designed  to  help  disadvantaged  people — 
who  are  relatively  few  in  number — for 
wliom  the  Javits  amendment  is  intended. 
That  bill  is  not  even  for  the  relief  of 
schoolchildren:  it  is  for  the  relief  of  peo- 
I5le  who  pay  taxes,  because  the  money 
provided  for  in  the  impacted  .school 
measure  will  go  from  the  Federal  Ti-eas- 
ury  into  the  school  districts  and  is  money 
which  the  school  districts  already  were 
obliged  to  pay.  I  am  not  against  that.  It  is 
all  right.  But  that  is  a  ijill  for  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people. 

The  .same  thing  is  true  of  the  highway 
bill.  The  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  are  road  users  and  they  want  to 
liave  money  for  roads.  But  what  we  are 
doing  here  is  pegging  out  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  a  minority  who  are  disadvan- 
taged, not  for  the  comfortable  majority. 

it  is  easy  enough  to  say  "No  "  to  this. 
Senators  will  not  lose  one  vote  in  relation 
to  the  votes  they  will  gain.  But  the  real 
te.st  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States — and  it  is  a  test  that 
increasingly  confronts  us  in  this  whole 
country  of  ours — is  whether  we  are  going 
to  allow  the  comfortable  majority  to  rest 
in  its  affluence,  without  taking  care  of 
the  disadvantaged  minority.  That  is  the 
issue  we  face  on  this  vote,  and  I  support 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
I  have  always  felt  that  he  spoke  the 
conscience  of  our  country  in  the  Senate. 
What  he  has  just  .said,  it  seems  to  me. 
bears  out  that  conviction,  and  ought  to 
be  emblazoned  upon  the  mind  of  eveiy 
American. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.   I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  should 


like  to  express  my  commendation  of  what 
the  Senator  from  New  Jer.sey  has  just 
.said.  I  think  he  has  put  his  finger  upon 
the  issue  involved  in  this  vote.  It  is  a 
question  of  whether  the  Senate  is  going 
to  vote  its  conscience  or  vote  to  ignore 
the  children  of  this  countr>'. 

As  a  very  perceptive  Senator  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  walked  by  a  minute  or 
two  ago,  he  wiiispcrcd  to  me,  "Senator, 
wiiat  is  the  issue  here,  roads  or  kids?" 

I  .said.  "Yes."  And  that  is  the  issue.  Mr. 
President:  roads  or  kids. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  am 
ready  to  vote,  but  if  we  are  not  going 
to  vote,  I  should  like  to  make  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
Senator  had  better  make  his  motion,  be- 
cause I  wish  to  discuss  this  matter  a  little 
further. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
to  have  to  do  this,  but  there  are  several 
S?nalors  who  have 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  reminds  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  a  motion  to  table  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  not  made  a  mo- 
tion to  table  as  yet.  When  I  make  the 
motion.  I  realize  it  will  not  be  debatable. 
I  .simply  wish  to  explain  my  situation. 

Several  S:nator.<^.  have  compulsoiT  rca- 
.sons  requiring  them  to  leave  the  Sen- 
ate very  shortly.  They  have  waited  here 
all  afternoon  for  the  opportiuiity  to  vote 
on  this  particular  issue. 

We  feel,  and  I  for  one  feel  very  deeply. 
that  the  faitli  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  IS  involved  in  this  matter — a  faith 
pledgfd  in  1966,  when  we  authorized  the 
apportionment  out  of  the  highway  fund 
for  the  various  States  of  various  sum.s, 
only  a  i^ortio'i  of  wiiich  is  represented  in 
this  S400  million. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  move  to  iay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Javits  1 .  This  motion  is  not 
debatable.  The  yeas  and  nay.s  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CARLSON  'when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  BrookeI.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  !  Mr. 
Anderson  i  .  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  BartlettI.  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  iMr.  Cannon i.  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  IMr.  Church  1,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  iMr.  DoddI.  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  FulbrightI,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  IMr.  Ken- 
nedy!, the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr. 
L.WSCHEI,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
IMr.  LoNCl.  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota   [Ml-.   McCarthy  1.   the   Senator 
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from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya], 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborouch]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoDD]  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton], and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis]  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Brooke]  are  detained  on  offi- 
cial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [-Mr.  Brooke]  has  been  pre- 
viously announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  .  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would 
vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44. 
nays  32,  as  follows: 

I  No.  186  Leg.)  I 

YEAS — 44 


Allott 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Baker 

Hlckenlooper 

Murphy 

Bible 

Hill 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Holland 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holllngs 

Russell 

Byrd.  VV.  Va. 

Hruska 

Smith 

Cooper 

Jorda.i.  N  C. 

Soarkman 

Cotton 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Stennls 

Dominick 

Lor.i;,  La. 

Symington 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

EUender 

McGovern 

Thurmon 

d 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Far.nln 

Miller 

Williams. 

Del. 

For.g 

Monroney 

Young,  N 

Dak 

Hansen 

Moss 

NATS— 32 

.\iken 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Pell 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Kuchel 

Rlbico£f 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Scott 

Dirksen 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Gruenlng 

McGee 

Ti-dlngs 

Harris 

Mondile 

Williams. 

N.J. 

Hart 

Morse 

Young.  O 

hlo 

Hartke 

Nel.?on 

PRESENT   .'VND   GIVING   A   LIVE    PAIR.   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Carlson,  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 22  ' 


Anderson 

Fulbnght 

Montoya 

Bartletl 

Gore 

Morton 

Bennett 

nr:ffln 

Muskie 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Percy 

Cannon 

Lausche 

Smathers 

Church 

Long.  Mo. 

Yarborou 

Sh 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

Dodd 

Metcalf 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  has  a  special  con- 
cern in  regard  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
1268. 

The  South  Dakota  constitution  in- 
cludes an  antidebt  provision  which  makes 
it  literally  impossible  for  State  funds 
to  fill  the  gap  in  F>ayments  to  highway 


contractors  while  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriation is  pending. 

The  Honorable  Nils  Boe,  Governor  of 
South  Dakota,  has  written  me,  outlining 
the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  the 
State  and  the  highway  construction  in- 
dustry find  themselves.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

State  of  Soctth  Dakota, 
Pierre.  S.  Dak.,  June  7,  1968. 
rion.  George  S.  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  George:  I  appreciate  your  letter 
under  date  of  June  4  In  which  you  advise 
the  circumstances  relating  to  the  approval 
of  the  supplemental  authorization  for  fiscal 
1968  for  Federal  highway  road  projects  In  the 
various  states. 

It.  indeed,  would  be  presumptious  for  me 
to  try  to  recommend  what  procedure  could 
be  taken  to  .secure  Senate  authorization  of 
the  supplemental  funds  necessary  to  continue 
highway  operations  for  the  balance  cf  the 
year.  It  would  certainly  appear  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  somewhere  logic  could  be  instilled 
in  the  minds  of  the  'ndividual  recalcitrant 
senators  to  the  end  that  they  would  recog- 
nize the  Tremendous  economic  setback  and 
hardship  that  is  being  caused  in  so  many  of 
the  states  as  well  as  the  financial  liability 
that  is  being  created  in  many  of  our  respec- 
tive states,  including  South  Dakota,  for  fail- 
ure to  maintain  the  schedule  of  payments 
required  under  our  contracts. 

I  am  sure  you  appreciate  that  our  con- 
tractors have  and  are  finding  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  continue  operations,  to  borrow  funds 
at  the  present  money  market — with  interest 
rates  ranging  from  seven  to  eight  percent. 
Presumably  any  such  interest  that  is  neces- 
sarily incurred  by  contractors  as  a  result  of 
delays  in  the  payment  of  our  contractual  obli- 
gations will  be  the  basis  of  legal  action 
against  the  State.  This,  indeed,  can  mount 
into  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

I  am  very  concerned  with  the  statement 
that  has  been  made  by  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  to  the  effect  that,  even  though 
a  'tie-up"  of  funding  for  the  balance  of  1968 
continues  until  the  commencement  of  the 
new  fiscal  year.  July  1.  expenditures  will 
thereupon  be  automatically  authorized  upon 
Che  commencement  of  the  new  fiscal  year.  We 
are  faced  with  the  inescapable  fact,  however, 
that  if  this  becomes  a  reality  the  400-milllon 
dollars  supplemental  authorization  will  be, 
undoubtedly,  lost  which  will  prevent  us  from 
balancing  otir  books  and  will  in  effect  then 
cause  us  to  spend  next  year's  money  this 
year  if  we  are  to  keep  abreast  with  present 
obligations. 

Mention  has  been  made  with  respect  to  a 
possible  application  for  a  hardship  payment, 
due  to  our  constitutional  prohibition  against 
incurring  indebtedness  In  excess  of  SIOO.OOO. 
I  would  most  certainly  be  happy  to  pursue 
this  course,  however.  I  must  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  highway 
funds  for  fiscal  1968  are  still  frozen  pursuant 
to  an  executive  order  of  the  President  made 
last  year. 

The  amount  due  and  owing  to  the  state  of 
South  Dakota  and  which  Is  still  under  the 
existing  "freeze  order"  is  in  the  sum  of  S3.- 
108.188.20.  Each  state  has  a  proportionate 
amount  still  remaining  frozen.  In  view  of  the 
dilemma  which  apparently  continues  to  exist 
in  the  Senate  to  secure  further  authorization 
of  funds  to  finish  operations  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  it  would  appear  that  the  President 
through  the  urging  of  Congress  might,  at 
least,  "unfreeze"  the  3-mllllon  dollars  plus 
which  Is  owed  to  South  Dakota  and  similar 
proportionate  amounts  to  other  states. 


I  cannot  urge  sufficiently  the  urgency  of 
this  matter  which,  I  feel,  will  have  ever  and 
ever  greater  repercussions. 

I  appreciate  your  interest  and  can  only  usk 
that  this  matter  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  entire  body  for  I  am  sure  there  are 
many  members  of  the  Senate  who  probably 
even  as  yet  are  unaware  of  the  problems  ex- 
isting throughout  our  country  with  relation 
thereto. 

If  there  is  any  assistance  that  either  the 
Highway  Department  or  I  can  give  to  you  in 
endeavoring  to  secure  the  continuation  l.1 
the  funds  which  have  been  obligated  iind 
promised  by  the  Bureau  of  Roads  in  connec- 
tion with  our  highway  projects,  you  inay  be 
assured  of  our  fullest  and  most  prompt  as- 
sistance and  cooperation. 

With  best  regards,  I  remain. 
Sincerely, 

Nn.s  A.  Boe, 

Governor. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  passed  today.  We  must  release 
$400  million  from  the  highway  trust  fund 
to  finance  estimated  expenditures  for 
the  Federal  aid  highway  program  for 
the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  is 
impossible  to  have  an  effective  and  effi- 
cient highway  program  if  the  States  do 
not  have  enough  money  to  pay  contract 
authorizations. 

Once  a  highway  job  is  started,  the 
contractor  must  receive  progress  pay- 
ments regularly  if  he  is  to  be  able  to  pay 
his  bills — pay  his  subcontractors,  buy 
materials,  meet  his  payrolls,  keep  the  job 
going.  A  roadbuilding  job  cannot  be 
bounced  around  like  a  yo-yo,  it  has  to 
be  kept  moving  ahead  at  a  steady  pace. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  revenues  in  the 
highway  trust  fund.  The  money  is  avail- 
able to  be  allocated.  It  is  only  because 
Congress  does  not  act  that  there  is  any 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  last  18  months 
the  Nation's  highway  programs  have 
been  on  a  start-and-stop  basis.  State 
highway  commissions  have  awarded  con- 
tracts in  good  faith,  only  to  have  the 
funds  frozen  for  several  months  because 
of  the  economy  drive,  and  now  to  have 
them  stopped  simply  because  we  in  Con- 
gress cannot  put  our  house  in  order. 

The  State  of  Utah  had  to  borrow  $10 
million  recently  t  j  meet  its  commitments 
to  highway  contractors — commitments 
which  the  Federal  Government  author- 
ized the  State  to  make,  and  on  which  the 
Federal  Government  promised  to  pay  its 
pro  rata  share.  The  State  has  to  pay 
interest  on  the  money  it  borrowed,  of 
course,  and  this  means  an  unnecessary 
and  excessive  cost.  This  is  not  only 
unfair;  it  is  unsound  financial  policy; 
it  is  very  poor  business. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  settle  our  dif- 
ferences on  this  appropriations  joint  re- 
solution today,  and  pass  it  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  1268) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
12  NOON  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon,  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL-    OR    STATE-CHARTERED 
CREDIT  UNIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  1206. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  .stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R. 
61571  to  permit  Federal  employees  to 
purchase  shares  of  Federal-  or  State- 
chartered  credit  unions  through  volun- 
tary payroll  allotment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  t-o  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
with  an  amendment,  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  subeectlons  (b^  and  (c)  of  section 
3620  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  492),  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  or  any  other  provision  of  law. 
and  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  head  of  an 
agency  shall",  upon  the  written  request  of  an 
employee  of  the  agency  to  whom  a  payment 
for  wages  or  salary  is  to  be  made,  authorize 
a  disbursing  officer  to  make  the  payment  In 
the  form  of  one,  two,  or  three  checks  (the 
number  of  checks  and  the  amount  of  each. 
if  more  than  one,  to  be  designated  by  such 
employee)  by  sending  to  each  financial  or- 
ganization designated  by  such  employee  a 
check  that  is  drawn  in  favor  of  the  orcanlza- 
tlon  and  is  for  credit  to  the  checking  account 
of  such  employee  or  is  for  the  deposit  of 
savings  or  purchase  of  shares  for  such  em- 
ployee: Provided.  That  the  agency  shall  not 
be  reimbursed  for  the  cast  of  sending  one 
check  requested  by  surh  employee  but  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  the  additional  cost  of 
sending  any  additional  check  requested  by 
such  employee  by  the  financial  organization 
to  which  such  check  is  sent.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  foregoing  proviso,  the  check  for  which 
the  agency  shall  not  be  reimbursed  shall 
be  the  check  in  the  largest  amount. 

"(2)  If  more  than  one  employee  to  whom 
a  payment  Is  to  be  made  designates  the  same 
financial  organization,  the  head  of  an 
agency  may,  upon  the  written  request  of  such 
employee  and  under  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
authorize  a  disbursing  officer  to  make  the 
payment  by  sending  to  the  organization  a 
check  that  Is  drawn  in  favor  of  the  organ- 
ization for  the  total  amount  designated  by 
those  employees  and  by  specifying  the 
amount  to  he  credited  to  t'ne  account  of 
each   of  those  employees. 

"(3)  In  this  subsection,  the  term  'agency' 
means  any  department,  agency,  independ- 
ent   establishment,    board,    office,    commis- 


sion, or  other  establishment  in  the  executive, 
legislative  (except  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives),  or  Judicial  branch  of  the 
Government,  any  wholly  owned  or  controlled 
Government  corporation,  and  the  municipal 
government  ol  the  District  of  Columbia:  and 
the  term  'financial  organization"  means  any 
bank,  savings  bank,  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation or  similar  institution,  or  Federal  or 
State  chartered  credit  union. 

"(c)  Payment  by  the  United  States  in  the 
form  of  more  than  one  check,  drawn  in  ac- 
cordance w-ith  subsection  (b)  and  properly 
endorsed,  shall  constitute  a  full  acquittance 
for  the  amount  due  to  the  employee  request- 
ing payment." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  jninted  in 
tlie  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  12281.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  H  R.  6157  is  to  permit  Fed- 
eral employees  to  save  through  ihe  payroll 
savings  plan.  The  bill  would  permit  Federal 
employees  to  have  up  to  two  payroll  deduc- 
tions for  deposit  '.vlth  commercial  banks. 
savings  banks,  credit  unions,  or  s.ivings  and 
loan  associations.  The  bill  would  also  per- 
mit the  remainder  of  an  employee's  check 
to  be  deposited  in  a  checking  account  or 
other  savings  account.  The  Government 
would  be  reimbursed  for  the  additional  cost 
of  providing  the  payroll  deductions  by  the 
financial  Institution  re^-elving  the  deduction. 
The  system  would  be  r^dminlstered  pursuant 
to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

HISTORY    OP    LEGISLATION 

A  payroll  deduction  bill  applicable  only  to 
Federal  credit  unions  (S.  1084)  was  Intro- 
duced by  Sen.itor  John  Sparkmim  on  Feb- 
ruary 27.  U»67  The  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
hearings  were  held  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Financial  Institutions  on  July  11, 
1967.  The  committ-ee  expanded  the  bill  by 
authorizing  payroll  deductions  for  other  de- 
posltcry-type  fin.incial  institutions  such  as 
commercial  banks,  sayings  banks,  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations.  The  committee 
also  permitted  payroll  savincs  deductions  for 
two  depository  institutions  instead  of  one. 
The  committee  reported  the  bill  as  amended 
on  October  9,  1967  and  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate  on  October  11. 

The  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  held  hearings  on  November  3  on 
H  R.  6157.  a  payroll  deduction  bill  which  ap- 
plied only  to  Federal  credit  unions.  The 
House  committee  reported  the  bill  on  No- 
vember 7.  1967  and  it  passed  the  House  on 
February  5.  1968.  It  was  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
on  February  6.  On  June  11,  1968,  the  Senate 
committee  considered  H.R.  6157  in  executive 
.session  and  approved  an  amendment  delet- 
ing the  House  language  and  substituting  the 
provi>?ions  of  the  previously  passed  Senate 
bill  (S.  1084).  As  amended.  H.R.  6157  would 
thus  authorize  payroll  dedtictions  for  all 
depository-type  financial  institutions.  Be- 
cause of  the  unique  problems  of  the  House- 
Senate  payroll  sv.stem,  an  additional  amend- 
li'ient  was  approved  removing  House  and 
Senate  employees  from  the  scope  of  the  bill. 

B.^CKCROL-ND 

Under  present  law.  the  head  of  each  de- 
panment  has  authority  to  authorize  payroll 
allotments  "for  such  purposes  as  such  de- 
partment head  deems  appropriate"  (5  US  C. 


30751.  Under  this  authority,  payroll  deduc- 
tions have  been  authorized  for  savings  bonds, 
contributions  to  the  Combined  Federal  Cam- 
pat^n,  union  liues.  and  in  the  case  of  mlll- 
lary  personnel,  payments  for  credit  union 
shares.  However,  there  Is  no  uniform  sys- 
tem for  payroll  deductions  which  applies  to 
all  Federal  employees,  and  in  the  case  of  most 
civilian  ernpli>ye?s.  deductions  through  the 
payroll  savings  plan  are  not  permitted  ex- 
cept for  FeUer^il  savings  bonds.  Under  the  bill 
r.'coinmenrteci  by  the  committee,  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  required  to  make  pay- 
roll savings  deductions  for  deposit  in  banks, 
savings  b:!nks,  savings  and  loan  associations, 
and  credit  unions  upon  the  written  request 
of  a  Federal  employee. 

The  bill  recommended  by  the  committee 
aUo  authorizes  payroll  deductions  for  deposit 
In  two  savings  institutions.  In  other  words,  an 
employee  might  iiave  one  deduction  for  de- 
po;>lt  in  his  .'av!n;js  account  at  a  savings  and 
loan  association  and  another  deduction  for 
deposit  with  a  credit  union.  The  remainder 
of  his  check  might  still  be  sent  to  his  check- 
ing, account  at  a  commercial  bank  or  for  de- 
pu.-it  vaih  another  s.ivlngs  institution.  The 
C;overnment  would  be  reimbursed  for  the 
cost  of  the  two  dediictions.  but  the  remnlnder 
of  the  check  could  be  deposited  with  a  finan- 
cial institution  without  charge  In  order  to 
avoid  disputes  over  which  financial  instllu- 
t.on  would  provide  reimbursement,  the  bill 
provides  that  If  an  employee  elected  to  have 
his  check  sent  to  two  or  three  financial  Insti- 
tutions the  check  in  the  largest  amount 
would  not  require  reimbursement  while  the 
remaining  checks  would.  In  effect,  the 
smaller  checks  would  be  considered  to  be  the 
deductions  and  the  larger  check  would  be 
considered  to  be  the  employee's  basic  pay. 

NEED    KOR    LEGISLATION 

The  committee  believes  that  pa^Toll  de- 
ductions are  an  effective  and  efficient  way 
of  encouraging  additional  savings  and  will 
benefit  our  economy.  The  bill  should  faclll- 
ta,te  the  flow  of  funds  to  financial  Institu- 
tions, thereby  easing  credit  conditions  and 
removing  some  of  the  upward  pressure  on 
interest  rates.  To  the  extent  the  bill  en- 
courages greater  thrift,  it  would  rem.ove 
funds  from  tiie  direct  spending  stream 
thereby  helping  to  reduce  Inflationary  pres- 
sures, 'promoting  greater  saving  can  be  a 
most  effective  and  painless  way  of  fighting 
inflation. 

The  committee  also  believes  that  payroll 
deductions  will  benefit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  an  employer.  Many  progressive 
employers  In  business  end  industry  hF>ve 
payroll  savings  plans  and  these  have  come 
to  be  recognized  as  a  sound  employment 
practice.  The  encouragement  of  regular  sav- 
ing assures  a  source  of  funds  for  employees 
to  meet  emergencies  or  to  finance  large  pur- 
chases. This  should  result  In  fewer  em.ployaes 
who  overextend  themselves  and  get  into  fi- 
nancial trouble  This  in  turn  should  lead 
to  a  more  productive  and  stable  v  ork  force 
and  fewer  compl.=>lnts  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  creditors  concerning  Federal 
employees  in  financial  difficulty. 

Finallv.  the  committee  believes  the  bill 
will  benefit  the  Feder.-a  employee  It  will 
make  It  easier  a:id  more  convenient  for  the 
average  employee  to  save  on  a  regular  basis 
As  previo-islv  mentioned,  it  will  tend  io  :is- 
sure  a  ready  source  of  funds  and  reduce 
financial  problems.  It  will  p.\rt:cular:y  ben- 
efit employees  of  moderate  income,  who, 
when  financial  trouble  strikes,  are  often 
forced  to  borrow  at  high  Interest  rates. 

The  committee  is  mindful  of  the  Treasury 
argument  that  payroll  deductions  for  other 
forms  of  sa\-ines  might  undercut  Treasury 
bond  sales  to  Federal  employees.  Although 
such  a  possibility  exists,  the  committee  d<:>es 
not  believe  it  i;  likely.  Many  private  em- 
ployers authorize  deductions  for  Ijoth  Fed- 
eral savings  bonds  and  other  forms  of  savings. 
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For  example,  80  percent  of  the  employees 
of  Lockheed  Aircraft  have  credit  union  pay- 
roll deductions,  but  99  percent  have  savings 
bond  deductions. 

The  committee  also  recognizes  the  argu- 
ment that  additional  deductions  complicate 
Federal  payroll  operations  However,  in  view 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  encouraging 
saving,  and  in  view  of  the  computerized 
nature  of  most  Federal  payroll  systems,  and 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Government 
would  be  reimbursed  for  the  additional  cost 
of  providing  the  deductions,  the  committee 
feels  the  bill  would  not  represent  any  sig- 
nificant burden  on  the  Federal  Government. 

With  respect  to  cost,  the  committee  under- 
stands the  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
alreatiy  established  a  standard  service  charge 
of  2  cents  per  individual  deduction  exclusive 
of  any  postage  cost.  The  committee  expects 
such  a  charge  should  be  adequate  to  cover 
all  additional  costs  associated  with  pa\Toll 
savings  deductions  authorized  under  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  '  H.R.  6157  <  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
'An  act  to  amend  section  3620  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  payroll 
deductions  for  Federal  employees." 


STANDARD  REFERENCE  DATA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1208. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bUl  'H.R.  6279'  to 
provide  for  the  collection,  compilation, 
critical  evaluation,  publication,  and  sale 
of  standard  reference  data. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  with  amend- 
ments on  page  4.  line  11.  after  ■30".  strike 
out  •1968"  and  insert  ■1969":  and  in  line 
13,  after  the  word  "year",  strike  out 
"1968'  and  insert  -1969". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion  IS   on   agreeing   to   the   committee 
amendments. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment-^  and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having   been   read   the   third   time,   the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  iH.R.  6279'  was  passed. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  M;-  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RECORD  an  e.xcerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  123J'.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE    OP    AMENDMENTS 

The  purpose  of  the  amendments  is  to  make 
appropriations  authorized  by  the  act  avail- 
able for  use  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

PURPOSE    OP    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill.  H.R.  6279.  is  to 
provide  a  more  appropriate  and  effective  legal 
framework  for  the  National  Standard  Ref- 
erence Data  System  which  is  administered 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  It  would  strength- 
en and  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  provide  for  the  collec- 
tion, evaluation,  and  dissemination  of  reli- 
able reference  data  on  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  materials  widely  used 
in  science  and  Industry. 


APPROPRIATIONS  UNDER  THE 
STATE  TECHNICAL  SERVICES  ACT 
OF  1965 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1209. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  3245)  to  ex- 
tend for  an  additional  2  years  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  under  the 
State  Technical  Services  Act  of  1965 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  3245'  which  had  been  reported 
from  tl:e  Committee  on  Commerce,  with 
an  amendment,  on  page  1,  line  6,  after 
the  word  ■following:",  strike  out  "  ";  $7,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969;  and  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970.'  '  and  insert  •  -$7.000. 000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969:  $10,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1970;  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
ing June  30,  1971.'  ";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

S.  3245 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
10  of  the  State  Technical  Services  Act  of  1965 
lis  U.S.C.  1360;  79  Stat.  682 1  is  amended  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection 
lai  and  inserting  the  following:  ■■$7,000,000 
for  the  hscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969: 
810.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1970:  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1231',  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    LEGISLATION 

S.  3245  amends  the  State  Technical  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1965  by  extending  the  period  of 
authorization  of  appropriations  an  additional 
2  years.  The  bill  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  87  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 


June  30,  1969,  and  such  amounts  as  may  b^ 
necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1970.  The  bill  would  permit  continuance  if 
the  matching  grants  program  to  the  States 
in  furtherance  of  the  present  cooperatUc 
effort  :o  promote  the  wider  diffusion  anc; 
more  effective  application  of  the  findings  u: 
science  and  technology  throughout  Amerlcn: 
commerce  and  industry.  The  technlcal-ser',  - 
ices  program  would  continue  to  draw  upoii 
the  resources  of  universities,  nonprofit  rt- 
search  organizations,  and  State  and  locii 
agencies,  in  locally  planned  and  adminlsterf-(! 
technical  services  de.=lgned  to  place  the.'.e 
nndingL  usefully  in  the  hands  of  lucal  bu.-:- 
nesses  and  enterprises. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  'S.  3245 »  was  ordered  to  be 
engro!5sed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read^ 
"A   bill   to  extend   for   an   additional 
years  the  authorization  of  appropriation- 
under  the  State  Technical  Services  Acr 
of  1965." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 

.sentatives,  By  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  wero 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

HR.  2709.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Suh 
Yoon    Sup; 

H.R.  4030  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yone 
Chin  Sager; 

H  R.  4370.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sand> 
Kyriacoula  Georgopoulos  and  Anthony 
Georgopoulos; 

H.R.  7042.  .•\n  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Del  Rio; 

H.R.  7431.  .An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gilmer 
County.  Ga.; 

HR.  8241.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Victo- 
I  Ino  Severo  Blanco; 

H.R.  12639.  An  act  to  remove  certain  li- 
mitations on  ocean  cruises; 

H.R.  13439.  An  act  to  correct  and  improve 
the  Canal  Zone  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  15190.  An  act  to  amend  sections  3 
and  4  of  the  Act  approved  September  22. 
1964  (78  Stat.  990),  providing  for  an  investi- 
gation and  study  to  determine  a  site  for 
the  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal  connect- 
ing the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans; 

H.R.  15591.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pfc, 
John  Patrick  CoUapy,  US51615166: 

H.R.  15972.  An  act  to  permit  black  and 
white  or  color  reproductions  of  United  States 
and  foreign  postage  stamps  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

H.R.  16489.  An  act  making  appropriations 
tor  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY  OF 
EXPORT  -  IMPORT  BANK  IN 
ORDER  TO  IMPROVE  THE  BAL- 
ANCE OF  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1082,  S.  3218.  I  do  this  so  that  the 
bill  may  be  the  pending  business  on 
Monday  next. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  'S.  32181  to  enable  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  to 
approve  extension  of  certain  loans, 
guarantees,  and  insurance  in  connection 
with  exports  from  the  United  States  in 
order  to  improve  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  foster  the  long-term  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  routine  morning  business  on 
Monday,  June  17,  1968,  debate  on  the 
pending  bill  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed 
one-half  hour  on  each  amendment,  to 
be  divided  between  the  proponciit  of 
the  amendment  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  I  Mr.  MuskteI:  that  the  time  on 
the  bill  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  2 
hours,  to  be  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr.  Muskie] 
and  the  minority  leader  I  Mr.  DirksenI. 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'  Tiie  unanimous-consent  agreement 
reduced  to  writing  is  as  follows:* 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Monday.  June 
17.  1968.  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  during  the  ftirther  con.^ldera- 
tlon  of  the  bill  (S.  3218 1  to  enable  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
to  approve  extension  of  certain  loans,  guar- 
antees, and  insurance  in  connection  with 
exports  from  the  United  States  in  order  to 
miprove  the  balance  of  payments  and  foster 
the  long-term  commercial  interests  of  the 
United  States,  debate  on  any  amendment. 
motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on 
the  lable,  shall  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed 
one-half  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  any  such  amend- 
ment or  motion  and  the  majority  leader: 
Proiided.  That  in  the  event  the  majority 
leader  is  in  favor  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion,  the  time  in  opposition  thereto 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader 
or  some  Senator  designated  by  him:  Pro- 
vided further,  Tliat  no  amendment  that  is 
iiot  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled,  respectively, 
by  the  Senator  from  Maine  |Mr.  Muskie] 
and  the  minority  leader:  Provided,  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from 
the  lime  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
;:mendnient.  motion,  or  appeal. 


GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  article  in  the  New  Yorker  maga- 
zine tracing  the  history  of  gun  control 
legislation  in  Congress,  a  Senate  advo- 
cate of  strong  gun  control  legislation  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "As  things  now  stand, 
I  cant  see  how  any  Western  Senator 
could  possibly  support  the  bill." 

And,  said  the  author,  'None  of  them 
has." 

Yesterday,  Mr.  President,  I  became  a 


cosponsor  of  the  administration's  gun 
control  bill,  introduced  by  tVie  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr.  DoddI. 
That  bill  would  extend  to  rifles,  shotguns, 
and  ammunition  the  restrictions  which 
we  recently  approved  on  the  sale  of  hand- 
guns. It  would  eliminate  direct  mail  order 
sales  and  sales  to  nonresidents  and  ju- 
veniles under  18. 

In  addition,  I  am  prepared  to  support 
effective  measures  to  require  the  registra- 
tion and  licensing  of  all  firearms,  by 
State  and  local  action  if  possible,  by  Fed- 
eral action  if  necessary. 

Last  night,  I  had  a  call  from  a  good 
friend,  the  editor  of  a  Washington  State 
sportsman's  publication — a  publication 
which  has  long  fought  again.st  gun  con- 
trol legislation.  "You  have  turned  your 
back  on  us,"  he  said.  "You  have 
changed."  "Yes,"  I  said,  ■!  have  changed 
some  of  my  views."  "Well,  then,"  he  said, 
"we  are  uoing  to  have  to  oppose  your  re- 
election in  November." 

I  said  I  was  sorry  about  that.  We  had 
seen  eye  to  eye  on  so  many  issues  over  the 
years.  We  had  fought  together  many 
good  fights  for  the  con.servation  of  our 
fish  and  wildlife  resources,  to  preserve 
Washington  as  one  of  the  few  remaining 
natural  paradises  for  hunters  and  fisher- 
men. But,  of  course,  it  was  his  privilege  to 
endorse  or  to  condemn  any  candidate  he 
chose. 

He  asked  me  what  had  brought  me  to 
this  decision.  And,  although  he  was 
deeply  disturbed,  he  had  the  courtesy  to 
hear  me  out.  And  today,  I  would  like  to 
tell  you.  as  I  told  him.  why  I  have  made 
this  decision. 

I  know  of  no  one  whose  conscience  has 
not  been  deeply  troubled  by  the  violence 
and  terror  surging  through  the  streets 
of  every  city  and  every  State.  Not  just 
last  week,  not  just  last  month — but  a 
steadily  evolving  pattern  of  disorder  has 
made  it  seem  as  if  the  voice  of  .sanity  and 
of  civil  order  in  our  coimtry  have  been 
drowned  out  by  the  sound  of  gunfire  in 
the  streets. 

I  am  not  talking  primarily  about  the 
terrible  decimation  of  some  of  our  finest 
leaders.  I  am  talking  about  the  brutal, 
sudden  death  that  each  day.  each  hour 
greets  ordinar>'  citizens  and  their  fam- 
ilies— a  high  school  student  standing  on 
a  street  corner;  two  young  marines 
stopping  for  a  cup  of  coffee  after  an  eve- 
ning with  their  girl  friends:  a  young  wife 
hurrying  home  having  stayed  out  later 
than  she  had  planned  to  finish  the  family 
shopping. 

Yes,  I  am  thinking  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Senator  Kennedy.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  and  Medgar  Evers.  But 
I  am  also  thinking  of  the  16  dead  and 
the  31  wounded  boys  and  girls,  and  pas- 
se-rs-by,  struck  down  by  a  deranged  stu- 
dent firing  from  the  tower  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas — and  all  of  these  were 
felled  by  rifle  or  shotgun  fire.  In  1966. 
there  was  a  major  gun  crime  committed 
every  5  minutes. 

Of  course,  no  gun  law — even  a  law 
stringent  beyond  the  bounds  of  constitu- 
tionality— could  eradicate  a.ssassinations, 
murder,  robbery,  assault.  But  a  sound 
gun  control  law  is  one  sane  and  rational 
measure  which  can  be  of  great  iielp  in 
restoring  the  balance  which  now  finds 
the  rate  of  gun  murders  in  this  country 


25  times  that  of  Germany,  55  times  that 
of  Great  Britain,  and  90  times  the  rate 
for  the  Netherlands. 

There  is  another  balance  at  stake.  For 
what  we  are  really  asked  to  do  by  the 
opponents  of  gun  control  legislation  is  to 
balance  the  reasonable  fear  of  wives  and 
children  against  the  convenience  of  the 
hunter. 

For  the  talk  of  a  dark  plot  to  confiscate 
the  guns  of  law-abiding  hunters  and 
.sportsmen  is  nonsense.  Is  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  an  outspoken  and  fervent  advo- 
cate of  strong  gun  laws,  any  less  a  de- 
fender of  liberty  than  the  most  patriotic 
rifleman  in  the  country  ? 

No,  what  w-e  are  asking  owners  of  fire- 
arms to  do  is  no  more  than  they  now  do 
uncomplainingly  with  their  automobiles, 
their  children's  bicycles,  even  their  dogs. 
I  often  go  duck  hunting  with  a  good 
friend  who  has  two  shotguns  and  two 
good  hunting  dogs.  His  dogs  are  licemed 
—his  guns  are  not.  Is  his  liberty  in- 
fringed if  he  must  do  for  a  lethal  weap- 
on what  he  now  must  do  for  his  dogs'' 
He  will  also  have  to  buy  liis  weapons 
from  a  licensed  dealer  in  his  State— a 
dealer  who  v>ill  be  able  to  see  that  he  is 
a  grown  man.  a  law-abiding  citizen  of 
his  community,  and  not  an  escaped  con- 
vict or  a  deranged  teenager. 

Of  course,  tliere  are  legitimate  and 
necessary  reasons  for  law-abiding  citi- 
zens to  pos.sess  guns.  Tliis  legislation  will 
l^rotect  such  citizens,  just  as  the  car  own- 
er is  protected  through  registration 
against  misappropriation  or  theft. 

This  legislation  will  not  di.sarm  any- 
one with  a  right  to  a  gun.  It  will  make  it 
just  a  little  bit  more  difficult  for  the 
young  or  the  insane  to  lay  their  hands 
on  a  lethal  weapon  upon  receivinrr  their 
first  impulse  to  commit  mayhem.  It  will 
enable  police  officials  with  .somewhat 
greater  efficiency  to  trace  murder  weap- 
ons.  It  should  prevent  the  petty  criminal, 
if  not  the  organized  gangster,  who  cannot 
buy  a  gun  over  the  counter  from  a  li- 
censed dealer,  from  buying  one  by  mail. 
And  it  might  stop  the  adolescent  with  a 
sudden  urge  to  feel  like  a  man  by  having 
some  fun  with  a  gun. 

In  Dallas,  Tex.,  •w'here  guns  are  freely 
obtainable  by  anyone,  the  percentage  of 
homicides  committed  by  gun  in  1963  was 
72  percent:  while  in  New  York,  which  we 
think  of  as  a  center  of  crime,  the  Sullivan 
law,  one  of  the  strongest  local  gun  laws, 
has  kept  the  rate  of  murder  by  gun  at  25 
percent.  Among  the  countrj-'s  10  largest 
cities.  New  York  had  the  fifth  lowest  as- 
sault rate,  the  third  lowest  murder  rate, 
and  the  lowest  lobbery  rate.  Perhai>s. 
more  important,  the  New  York  law 
makes  it  possible  for  ix)lice  officials  to 
make  arrests  for  the  illegal  possession  of 
pistols  and  revolvers  before  those  weap- 
ons can  be  used. 

Again,  as  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  said: 
Those  who  claim  that  the  availability  of 
firearms  is  not  a  factor  in  murders  in  this 
country  are  not  facing  reality. 

Is  it  not  time  we  gave  this  basic  sup- 
port to  our  law  enforcement  officers'' 

I  have  pledged  to  the  Senate  that  when 
the  gun  legislation  is  referred  to  the 
Commerce  Comniittee,  I  will  do  all  with- 
in my  power  to  see  that  legislation  is  re- 
ported out  without  delay.  And  I  will  also 
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do  all  that  I  can  to  see  that  that  legisla- 
tion while  reasonable  and  practical  is 
fully  adequate  to  the  need. 

I  know  what  tomorrow's  mail  will 
bring.  I  am  ready  for  the  angr\'  and  in- 
temperate letters,  many  of  them  from 
old  friends  and  colleagues — from  many 
I  have  hunted  with,  from  men  who  have 
long  thought  of  me,  as  I  have,  as  one  of 
them.  But  for  me,  this  has  become  a  mat- 
ter of  deep  conscience. 

The  inconvenience  will  be  so  insig- 
nificant; the  contribution  to  the  law  and 
order  of  our  society,  so  great. 


THE  PROPOSED  ABM  SYSTEM 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to- 
day to  bring  before  the  Senate  an  issue 
whose  costs  and  consequences  for  our 
defense  and  security  and  for  our  foreign 
policy  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 

I  speak  of  the  proposed  ABM  system. 
The  ostensible  purpose  of  the  proposed 
Sentinel  ABM  system,  as  it  is  now  called, 
would  be^to  construct  a  defense  against 
a  possible  Chinese  ICBM  attack.  The 
total  cost  for  the  development,  construc- 
tion and  deployment  of  this  so-called 
thin  system  is  estimated  to  be  from  S5 
to  $7  billion,  although  its  final  costs 
would  most  certainly  be  much  higher. 
The  request  for  fiscal  year  1969  totals 
$1,195.6  million.  This  amount  is  con- 
tained in  two  bills:  S.  3293.  the  military 
procurement  research  and  development 
bill,  and  H.R.  16703.  the  militar\'  con- 
struction bill,  and  I  understand  that 
the  AEC  bill  contains  S324. 500.000  for 
Sentinel  warhead  research. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  the  amounts  contained  in  these 
bills  for  the  ABM  system  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  !.'> 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  informed  today  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  has  approved  and 
will  report  to  the  Senate  a  bill  in  which 
ftinds  will  be  recommended  for  appropri- 
ation to  commence  the  deployment  of 
the  Sentinel  ABM  system,  for  site  ac- 
quisition and  construction,  in  the  amount 
of  $227,300,000. 

The  controversy  pro  and  con  about 
the  merits  of  this  system  has  raged  for 
several  years.  Several  committees  in  the 
Senate  have  st'.d'ed  the  issue  thoroughly. 
The  Armed  Services  Co.mmittee.  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energj'  Committee,  and  the  For- 
e'fin  Re'ations  Committee,  subcommittee 
imder  the  able  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI,  have  con- 
ducted detailed  hearings,  both  public  and 
ex?cv.Mve.  The  hear'nes  before  these 
committees  have  produced  a  very  useful 
record.  In  addition.  Congress,  has  had 
the  benefit  of  the  testimony  of  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  and  there  has  been  much 
discussion  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
scientific  journals,  particularly  during 
the  past  6  months. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
one  of  the  u.".eful  and  informative  articles 
that  has  been  recently  published  in  the 


March  issue  of  Scientific  American;  the 
testimony  of  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Sei-vices.  in  the  early  part  of  this 
year;  and  an  annotated  bibliography  of 
the  most  important  works  discussing  the 
ABM  system,  which  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  there  Is  still  a  ne- 
cessity to  have  a  full  public  debate  of  the 
ABM  issue  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
recall  that  several  years  ago,  when  ap- 
propriations were  recommended — I  be- 
lieve it  was  for  the  Nike  X  system — the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  invoked  the 
rule  to  close  the  door,  and  there  was  a 
very  full  and  infonnative  debate  on  that 
issue. 

In  April,  when  the  militaiT  procure- 
ment appropriation  bill  was  before  the 
Senate,  a  bill  which  included  for  certain 
phases  of  the  ABM  system,  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  was  obtained  which 
limited  debate  on  an  amendment  to  1 
hour.  As  a  result,  the  debate  on  this  most 
important  venture  the  ABM  was  limited 
to  1  hour  for  each  amendment. 

This  limitation  prevented  the  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  issues  that  was  required 
and  many  desired.  But  I  believe  the  ABM 
issue  is  of  such  importance — its  purposes 
and  its  consequences — that  we  should 
have  a  full  debate  in  the  Senate  upon  it. 
We  should  first  consider  the  feasibility, 
necessity,  and  the  consequences  of  con- 
structing an  ABM  system,  before  approv- 
ing appropriations  which  would  lead  step 
by  step  to  its  installation. 

Mr.  President,  my  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject was  stimulated  several  years  ago 
when  we  had  the  important  debate  on  the 
Nike  X  behind  closed  doors,  and  later  by 
hearings  that  were  held  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  by  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore],  Since 
that  time.  I  have  read  the  testimonies 
and  the  statements  by  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  and  other  admin- 
istration officials ,  and  I  have  read,  as 
much  as  possible,  on  the  subject.  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  a  technical  expert,  and  such 
judgments  as  I  have  made  have  been 
based  upon  my  own  reading  and  the  re- 
sults of  discussion  with  others  concerned 
with  the  issue. 

The  ABM  issue  is  not  a  new  one.  Two 
previous  ABM  systems,  the  Nike-Zeus 
and  Nike  X,  planned  by  the  United 
States,  were  never  deployed  because  it 
was  judged  by  the  administration  and 
Congress  at  the  time — and  histoiy  has 
proven  that  these  judgments  were  cor- 
rect— that  if  such  systems  were  built, 
they  v.-ould  have  been  obsolete  before 
completion  and  therefore  obviously  not 
worth  the  cost.  In  1959,  President  Ei- 
senhower, for  example,  stopped  the 
Nike-Zeus  deployment  on  grounds  very 
similar  to  those  that  now  apply  to  the 
Sentinel  system.  Although  these  systems 
were  not  built,  technological  develop- 
ment and  research  for  ABM  systems 
have  continued  and  the  state  of  the  art 
has  progressed. 

I  shall  not  go  into  great  detail  this 
afternoon  to  describe  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem, but  I  should  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  a  vei-y  helpful  description  of  the 


system  which  was  provided  by  Dr.  John 

5.  Foster,  Jr.,  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  which  he  testi- 
fied last  year  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  on  Monday,  Februan- 

6,  1967. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  hi.< 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  that  Dr.  Fo.sur 
has  made  other  more  detailed  statement-, 
and  he  has  testified  several  times  and  at 
length  before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. This  is  a  simple  statement  ex- 
plaining the  system.  I  shall  read  ju.st  u 
few  paragraphs : 

The  next  important  development  In  de- 
fense effectiveness  came  with  the  intrcxiiir- 
tlon  of  "area  defense"  in  the  period  1964-65 
I  would  like  to  define  the  term  'area  de- 
fense." 

The  detection  sensor  Is  the  ;>erlmeter  ;u  - 
quisltion  rad.ir  (PAR)  which  detects  ballist:' 
missiles  at  long  ranges.  The  PAR  rad.ir 
tracks  the  incoming  missile  and  predicts  ;;., 
future  path.  To  Intercept  the  incoming  raj.-- 
sile,  we  employ  the  Spartan  missile  which  ; , 
a  long-range  interceptor  developed  from  Uv 
old  Nilce-Zeus.  Once  the  PAR  radar  has  pre- 
dicted the  future  path  of  the  missile  .; 
Spartan  missile  is  fired  so  as  to  intercept  ir 
This  interceptor  Intercepts  the  incoming 
missile  well  above  the  atmosphere.  Becau.p 
of  its  long  range  the  Spartiui  can  intercept 
Incoming  missiles  directed  at  targets  several 
hundred  miles  from  the  Spartan  batterv  lo- 
cation. The  Spartan  missile  is  guided  by  .i 
missile  site  radar  (MSR)  which  is  associated 
OTth  each  battery. 

With  the  introduction  of  Spartan,  tlie 
Zeus  Interceptor  was  no  longer  required — i:. 
effect,  the  Spartan  replaced  the  Zeus. 

Comparatively  few  Spartan  batteries  can 
defend  the  whole  United  States  from  simple 
attacks. 

You  win  note  I  said  "simple  attacks  ••  It  :.s 
still  possible  for  a  sophisticated  opponent  *o 
confuse  the  defense  and  make  the  firepower 
demands  on  Spartan  too  high.  In  this  case 
terminal  defense  Sprints  must  be  relied  upcn 
if  we  are  to  furnish  a  defense.  The  SpartaTi 
thus  functions  in  two  ways.  It  can  provide 
a  very  effective  defense  over  extended  areas 
against  simple  threats.  Against  not  so  simple 
threats,  it  provides  a  defense  In  depth  and 
Is  complementary  to  Sprint.  In  any  case  it 
forces  the  enemy.  If  he  wishes  to  penetrate, 
to  pay  the  price  demanded  by  a  sophisticated 
I>enetratlon  aids  program. 

You  will  note  that  I  have  described  a  flexi- 
ble ?€t  of  building  blocks  consisting  of  PAR 
and  MSR  radars  and  two  types  of  intercentor 
missiles.  Spartan  and  Sprint.  We  also  have 
.1  very  large,  sophisticated  radar  called 
TACMAR.  designed  specifically  .against 
sophisticated  attacks.  They  can  be  put  to- 
gether In  various  ways  to  provide  varylne 
levels  of  defense  against  different  threats. 

For  example,  if  we  wished  to  defend  the 
United  States  against  a  large  Soviet  attack, 
we  would  provide  an  overlay  of  an  area  de- 
fense such  as  I  have  described.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  however,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  depend  primarily  on  terminal  Sprint  de- 
fense. Including  TACMARs.  at  selected  cities. 
A  selected  city  defense  (Including  the  area 
component)  would  cost  about  $10  or  $20  bil- 
lion depending  on  the  number  of  cities  de- 
fended 

As  a  matter  of  technical  Judgment.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  larger  deployments  carry  with 
them  technical  risks.  The  likelihood  of  large 
and  sophisticated  attacks  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  significant  U.S.  defenses  increases  t!;e 
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technical  uncertainty  of  the  defensive  sys- 
tem. Even  with  an  ABM  deployment  we 
would  have  to  expect  that  In  an  all-out  ex- 
change, dozens  of  their  warheads  would  likely 
explode  In  our  cities. 

Mr.  President,  although  untested  and 
unproven  as  a  complete  system — and  I 
know  that  the  various  components:  the 
two  radars  PAR,  and  MSR,  and  the  two 
missiles  Spartan  and  Sprint  have  not 
been  tested  as  a  coordinated  fully  de- 
veloped system  and  cannot  be  fully 
tested  because  of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Tieaty — and  even  though  some  compo- 
nents have  yet  to  be  translated  from 
theory  to  ijractical  operation,  the  imme- 
diate production  of  its  elements  and  tne 
deployment  of  the  Sentinel  ABM  system 
have  been  urged  by  its  proponents  as 
necessary  because,  in  theory,  it  would 
piovide  a  defense  against  a  possible  Chi- 
nese attack.  It  is  argued  that  we  should 
be  prepared  to  spend  whatever  money  is 
required  to  gain  the  additional  measure 
of  security  that  might  be  supplied  by 
such  a  defen.se. 

If  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  this  de- 
fense system  is  necessary  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States,  I  would  be  cer- 
tain that  every  one  of  us  would  be  will- 
ing to  vote  for  any  sum  of  money  that 
would  provide  that  security.  However,  I 
would  hope  that  this  matter  would  be 
fully  and  fairly  debated  before  we  go  fur- 
ther v.ith  the  provision  of  fimds  for  tlie 
deployment  of  a  Sentinel  .system.  I  con- 
tend that  we  have  not  reached  the  point 
wliere  we  have  the  available  information 
wliich  would  prove  with  any  reasonable 
assurance  that  such  a  system  is  neces- 
sary or  that  it  would  provide  any  addi- 
tional security  to  our  country  than  is 
available  now  through  nuclear  deter- 
rence. 

The  assertion  that  the  Sentinel  ABM 
.'•ystem  would  strengthen  our  defenses  is 
not  at  all  certain.  Nor  do  the  facts  make 
it  clear  that  there  is  a  need  to  deploy  the 
Sentinel  system  now  or  that  deployment 
r,ow  or  in  the  future  would  enhance  our 
.security  in  the  period  between  1972-75 
as  is  claimed. 

First,  let  us  examine  the  "threat" 
acainst  which  the  Sentinel  ABM  system 
i.s  designed — the  threat  of  Communist 
China. 

The  Chinese  have  not  yet  successfully 
fired  or  deployed  an  ICBM.  It  is  believed 
that  they  have  exploded  about  seven  nu- 
clear devices.  It  is  known  they  are  en- 
gaged in  .surface-to-surface  firing.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  evidence  they  have  been 
able  to  fire  or  deploy  an  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile. 

A  year  ago  it  was  thought  that  an 
ICBM  would  be  fired  in  late  1967  or 
1968.  and  would  be  in  production  by 
1371  or  1972.  The  cultural  revolution  has 
caused  such  turmoil  within  China  that 
it  is  apparent  that  the  original  estimate 
of  successful  firing  and  production  had 
to  be  extended.  It  is  still  estimated  that 
Communist  China  has  the  capability  of 
producing  a  number  of  ICBM's  by  the 
mid-1970's. 

If  the  present  plans  of  the  adminis- 
tration— the  immediate  deployment  of 
the  Sentinel  ABM  system — should  pro- 
ceed according  to  schedule,  supported 
by  the  appropriations  recommended  and 
to  be  provided  by  the  bills  I  have  noted, 


it  is  estimated  that  the  ABM  system 
could  be  installed  in  our  country  by 
1974. 

Comparing  the  capabilities  of  China 
to  successfully  lire  and  develop  an  effec- 
tive ICBM  system  with  the  capability  of 
the  United  States  to  install  a  thin  sys- 
tem if  it  should  be  determined  necessary, 
I  can  see  no  reason  for  the  Congress  to 
appi'ove  this  year  the  deployment  of  an 
ABM  system  and  start  on  the  road  to 
larger  systems,  with  all  the  unfortunate 
consequences  such  action  can  entail. 

I  know  that  in  the  testimony  of  former 
Secretary  McNamara  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  this  year — 
which  I  referred  to  earlier — he  did  say 
that  our  intelligence  would  indicate  that 
the  Chinese  had  this  capabihty.  However, 
at  other  points  in  his  testimony,  he  con- 
cluded that  the  mi.s.siles  would  be  primi- 
tive and  inaccurate,  and  by  1975  they 
would  not  be  able  to  produce  a  large 
number  of  these  missiles. 

We  must  ask  as  reasonable  persons  if  it 
is  likely  that  Communist  China  would  as- 
.sure  its  own  destruction  by  a  nuclear  at- 
tack on  the  United  States — armed  with  a 
vast  array  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Some  advocates  assert  that  the  Soviets 
are  building  an  ABM  system  and  that  we 
must  begin  the  construction  of  an  ABM 
system  to  match  or  surpass  their  efforts. 
Is  the  reason  compelling  some  to  urge  the 
deployment  of  the  Sentinel  ABM  system 
that  it  could  be  a  "building  block"  lead- 
ing toward  the  development  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  heavier  ABM  system  to 
defend  the  United  States  against  an  at- 
tack by  the  Soviet  Union? 

Will  it  be  argued  that  the  deployment 
of  a  "thin"  ABM  system  again.st  attack 
from  China  would  itself  provide  some 
measure  of  protection  against  a  pcssible 
Soviet  nuclear  attack  and  even  greater 
as.surance  of  American  nuclear  superior- 
ity in  the  event  of  a  Soviet  attack?  These 
arguments  can  be  challenged. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  the  nuclear  capability  many 
times  over  to  destroy  each  other  and  we 
have  been  assured  again  and  aeain  by  our 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  our  military 
authorities  that  the  United  States  has 
the  capability  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union 
even  after  a  first  strike  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Former  Secretary  McNamara  has 
termed  this  the  "assured  destruction 
capability  of  the  United  States,"  and  that 
assuming  a  first  strike  on  the  United 
States,  that  our  own  weapons  systems 
have  that  element  of  ".survivability," 
vv'hich  is  the  term  he  has  used  to  express 
the  view  that  we  would  have  the  nuclear 
systems  inviolate  required  to  strike  back 
and  destroy  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  testimony,  which  I  shall  place 
in  the  Record,  provides  the  number  of 
missiles  which  the  United  States  pos- 
sesses and  the  estimate  of  the  Soviet 
missile  strength.  There  are  additional 
tables  that  show  the  con.sequences  of  a 
first  strike  by  the  Soviet  Union  upon  the 
United  States,  and  of  our  response  upon 
the  Soviet  Union.  These  tables  include 
an  estimate  of  the  damage  that  would 
be  Inflicted,  the  loss  of  life,  and  produc- 
tive capacity.  These  tables,  and  the  tes- 
timony of  Secretary  McNamara,  argue 
that  either  the  attainment  of  nuclear 


parity  by  the  Soviet  Union,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  unlikely,  or  the  installation 
of  ABM  systems  here  in  the  United  States 
directed  at  the  Soviet  Union,  would  not 
alter  the  capability  of  either  country 
to  destroy  each  other.  Tliat  capability, 
of  course,  is  the  deterrent.  We  have  be- 
lieved, thus  far.  that  if  there  were  any 
intention  on  the  part  of  either  to  strike 
at  each  other,  the  deterrent  or  what  has 
been  called  the  balance  of  terror,  has 
prevented  any  possible  intentions  from 
bein.g  carried  out. 

As  I  shall  note  later,  the  installation 
of  the  ABM  systems  could  upset  this  de- 
terrent. Instead  of  acliie\ins;  ;;i  eater 
security  for  the  United  States,  it  could 
lead  to  greater  danger.  If  the  Soviets 
achieve  parity  with  the  United  States, 
which  is  unlikely,  the  assured  ability  to 
destroy  each  other  remains.  An  ABM  de- 
fense system — "thin"  or  "heavy" — de- 
signed for  protection  against  the  Soviet 
Union  would  not  alter  this  abihty  to 
completely  destroy  each  other.  It  would, 
in  fact,  only  accelerate  the  arms  race. 
More  offensive  missiles  or  more  defensive 
missiles  would  lead  only  to  a  multiplica- 
tion of  the  destruction  capabilities  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  rea- 
son to  add  more  destructive  power  to  the 
existing  ability  to  destroy  each  other  and, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  all  civilized 
hfe. 

We  know  that  the  Soviets  have  built  a 
primitive  ABM  system  near  Leningrad. 
Intelligence  indicates  that  the  TaUin  sys- 
tem is  an  antiaircraft  system  for  use 
against  high-flying  bombers  and  recon- 
naissance aircraft.  According  to  recent 
intelligence  estimates — this,  again,  is  a 
statement  by  Secretary  McNamara — 
construction  of  the  so-called  galosh  sys- 
tem surrounding  Moscow  which  was  be- 
gun in  1960  has  not  been  completed  and 
is  not  being  pursued  according  to  .sched- 
ule. It  has  not  been  extended  to  other 
cities  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Of  course,  we 
do  not  know  whether  the  Soviets  are  re- 
considering its  usefulness  or  considering 
more  fruitful  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  to  limit  the  deployment  of 
ABM  systems. 

In  my  view,  the  balance  sheet  comes 
down  to  the  following : 

First.  There  is  no  present  threat  to 
American  security  from  a  Ciiincse  ICBM 
attack.  According  to  the  consensus  of  the 
intelligence  community,  the  Chinese  will 
not  have  a  capabihty  to  launch  an  ICBM 
attack  until  the  mid-1970's,  and  reckless 
as  some  consider  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese to  be.  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
they  would  invite  the  certain  destruction 
of  their  country  by  a  nuclear  attack  upon 
the  United  States. 

Second.  The  destructive  capabihties  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
will  not  be  altered  by  a  thin  or  heavy 
ABM  system. 

Third.  Our  suiweillance  and  intelll- 
cence  capabilities  are  of  such  maenitude 
and  quality  that  the  United  States  has 
the  capability  of  providing  information 
of  new  .situations  in  China  or  the  Soviet 
Union  which  would  require  greater  effort 
to  develop  and  deploy  additional  offen- 
sive or  defensive  weapons. 

Fourth.  When  the  proposed  Sentinel 
ABM  system's  technical  characteristics 
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are  examined,  one  must  conclude  that 
the  planned  system  would  not  provide 
the  assurance  of  protection  to  justify  its 
cost.  The  history  of  progress  in  missile 
technology  is  that  offensive  technology 
will  always  outdistance  defensive  efforts. 
Had  Nike-Zeus  been  deployed,  for  ex- 
ample, it  would  have  been  obsolete  before 
completion.  The  Sentinel  .system  now- 
planned  for  deployment  may  become 
quickly  obsolete.  It  is  not  designed  to 
defend  against  MIRV — missile  with  mul- 
tiple warheads  and  independently  tar- 
geted— which  the  United  States,  and  we 
can  assume  the  Soviets,  are  developing, 
or  whether  they  are  reconsidering  its 
usefulness. 

Again,  as  pointed  in  the  testimony  of 
both  Dr.  Foster  and  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara,  the  value  and  effectiveness  of 
the  ABM  system  is  diminished  as  the 
number  of  objects  coming  in  is  increased. 
Assuming  that  the  Soviet  Union  or, 
some  time  in  the  future,  the  Communist 
Chinese  could  develop  a  MIRV  .•system 
with  a  njomber  of  missiles  which  can 
be  released-and  independently  find  their 
targets,  this  thin  .system  would  have  little 
value. 

Fifth.  The  Sentinel  cannot  be  fully 
tested  as  a  complete  system.  That  is  not 
to  say.  however,  that  research  and  de- 
velopment, including  the  building  of  pro- 
totypes, will  not  go  forward,  for  the 
amendments  I  will  propose  would  not 
strike  from  the  bills  funds  for  continued 
research  and  development.  The  advance- 
ment of  the  state  of  the  art  will  not  be 
restricted.  It  would  be  perfected,  and 
available,  if  the  Congress  should  deter- 
mine on  better  evidence  than  is  now- 
available  that  an  ABM  system  is  feasible 
and  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
United  States 

It  has  been  effectively  argued  on  the 
Senate  floor  that  sonie  of  the  elements 
have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  tested  or  in 
some  cases  even  built.  The  technical  re- 
liability of  all  its  components  is  not  yet 
known.  Certainly,  extension  of  research 
for  another  year  would  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  perfection  of  the  ait. 

Finally,  I  cjme  to  another  matter 
which  I  think  is  very  important: 

Sixth.  Since  the  Glassboro  Conference 
in  May  1967  when  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary McNamara  informed  Premier  Ko- 
sygin  that  the  U.S.  Government  desired 
to  work  with  the  Sonet  Union  to  limit 
mutually  the  development  of  strategic 
nuclear  weapons,  including  ABM  .systems, 
efforts  to  work  out  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  have  continued.  The  Vietnam 
war — and  other  factors — have  stood  in 
the  way  of  a  favorable  conclusion,  but 
our  effort  to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race 
should  continue  as  long  as  there  is  any 
possibility  of  bringing  about  a  limitation. 
I  believe  that  a  decision  by  the  Congress 
to  begin  the  deployment  of  the  thin  sys- 
tem would  only  make  agreement  more 
difficult. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  President 
Johnson's  address  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  yesterday,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  nuclear  proliferation  pact 
ceremony. 


He  said  in  part: 

We  desire — yes.  we  urgently  Ueslre — to  be- 
gin early  discussion  on  the  limitation  of 
strategic  offensive  and  defensive  weapons  sys- 
tems. 

We  shall  search  for  an  agreement  thnt  will 
not  only  avoid  another  costly  and  futile 
escalation  of  the  arms  race,  but  will  de- 
escalate  it. 

I  believe  that  this  treaty  can  lead  to  fur- 
ther measures  that  will  inhibit  the  senseless 
continuation  of  the  arms  race.  I  believe  that 
It  can  give  the  world  time — very  precious 
time — to  protect  Itself  against  Armageddon 

It  has  been  noted  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara. and  our  intelligence,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  proceeding  with  dis- 
patch to  complete  installation  of  an  ABM 
.system  around  Moscow,  and  that  it  has 
not  extended  it  to  any  other  city.  If  we 
now  begin  to  deploy  an  antiballistic  mis- 
sile system,  m  the  light  of  past  behavior, 
then,  the  Soviet  Union  will  respond,  and 
we  will  respond  to  their  response,  and 
we  will  have  entered  again  a  new  phase 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

In  the  hght  of  these  conclusions,  it  is 
my  intention  to  introduce  amendments 
to  the  military  procurement  appropria- 
tions bill,  and  H.R.  16703,  the  miiitaiT 
construction  bill,  to  strike  from  these  bills 
I'unds  to  be  used  for  the  deployment  of 
the  ABM  system.  My  amendment  would 
not,  and  I  repeat,  would  not.  strike  funds 
for  continuing  research  and  development 
upon  such  systems. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  at  tins 
time  to  spend  money  on  a  sy.';tem  co5t- 
ing  So  to  S7  billion,  which  may  be  ex- 
tended to  a  heavier  system  costing  $40 
billion  or  more,  unle.ss  it  is  e.ssential  to  our 
security.  We  have  found  it  necessary  to 
commit  ourselves  to  an  expenditure  re- 
duction of  S6  billion.  We  believe  it  neces- 
sary to  i-aise  the  taxes  of  our  people  and 
we  have  found  it  necessary  to  cut  needed 
and  essential  domestic  programs.  In  view 
of  our  difficulties,  and  in  \iew  of  our 
priorities.  I  do  not  believe  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Sentinel  can  be  justified  at 
the  present  time. 


There  are  other  questions  concerniiiLi 
the  proposed  Sentinel  ABM  system  that 
should  be  addressed  by  the  Congress  aiul 
the  people  of  this  country.  We  must  ask 
the  question.  If  we  build  the  ABM,  wha' 
response  will  this  bring  from  the  So- 
viet Union— the  only  great  nuclear  pow- 
er other  than  the  United  States?  In  il:. 
light  of  past  experience,  there  \>  ill  be  , 
radical  response — an  escalation  of  th* 
nuclear  arms  race — offensi\e  and  de- 
fensive. We  must  a.sk,  How  much  of  ou: 
national  energy  will  be  devoted  to  meet- 
ing the  actions  and  counteractions  sjro- 
duced  by  our  decisions  to  go  ahead  with 
such  a  system?  Will  such  a  ^system  con- 
tribute to  strengthening  the  security  oi 
our  country,  or  will  it  increase  the  danger 
of  a  nuclear  catastrophe? 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  deploympir 
of  an  ABM  system  at  this  tiine  is  in  ou. 
countiy's  best  interests.  I  do  not  boliev 
it  offers  a"y  ad\-antaee  to  the  United 
States,  military,  political  or  uioral.  Mv 
discu.ss!on  today  is  not  detailed.  I  have 
wantfd  to  present  some  i.ssues  for  the 
Senafe's  consideration,  di.scussion.  and 
debate,  and.  hopefully,  to  raise  question < 
which  can  be  di.scussed  later  and  .-hould 
be  discussed  thoroughly  when  the  fir.^r 
bill  on  that  subject  ror-irs  before  the 
Senate,  providing  for  funds  to  be  used 
in  the  deployment  of  that  svj-tem.  It  is 
my  intention  to  lurther  elaborate  thes.' 
i.-^sues  and  other.s  when  the  bills  are  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  action. 

We  have  hopefully  learned  a  hard  les- 
son from  Vietnam.  We  did  not  rigorousl\ 
consider  the  implications  of  our  increas- 
ing involvement  in  Vietnam  when  :t 
might  have  been  possible  to  extricate  oui  - 
.selves  with  relatively  small  lo.ss  and  at  ;• 
time  and  in  such  a  way  that  might  have 
furthered  the  oijportunity  for  self-de- 
termination and  iseace  in  South  Vietnam 
We  dare  not  fail  to  look  at  the  implica- 
tions of  the  deployment  of  the  ABM  anci 
to  ask.  if  taken,  whether  it  would  lend 
to  more  dangerous  involvements  and  con- 
.sequences. 
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Exhibit   i 

MISSILE  DEFENSE  FUNDING  LEGISLATION— FISCAL  YEAR  1969  DEFENSE  APPROPRIATIONS 

jln  millions  of  dollars) 


Activity 


Military  Militatv 

procurement  construction 

authorization  authorization 

bill'  bill- 


Military  Defense 

construction  appropriation 
approcriation  bill 

bill 


Procurement: 

Production  base  support 

Ground  support  equipment 

Spartan  components... 

Total 

Construction:  Site  acquisition  and  construction. 

Operations  and  maintenance 

Military  personnel. 


342.7 


227.3 


227.3 


342.7 


39.0 
5.7 


Total,  Sentinel  deployment. 
Sentinel  R.  &  D 


Total,  Sentinel. 
Other  ABM  R.  &D.: 

Nike-X... 

Delender 


342.7 
312.9  ... 

227.3 

227.3 

337.4 
312.9 

655. 6 

700.3 

268. 0    . 

268.0 

Total  ABM  program. 


92^6 


227.3 


227.3 


1 S.  3295,  passed  Apr.  19. 
-  H.R.  167l53. 


MISSILE  DEFENSE  FUNDING  REQUESTS-FISCAL  YEAR  i9€9 
DEFENSE  APPROPRIATIONS 

|ln  millions  of  dollatsl 
Procurement: 

Production  base  support - \iLi 

Ground  support  equipment ..  199.  Z 

Spartan  components - 6-3 

Total - ■  342.7 

Construction :  Site  acquisition  and  construction '  ZZ7. 3 

Operations  and  maintenance 39.0 

Military  personnel. '• ' 

Total,  Sentinel  deployment 61J-7 

entmel  R.  &  D.  - 312.9 

Total,  Sentinel ...,.,.,.  927.6 


ther  ABM  R.  &  D.: 

Ni^e-X 

Delender 


Total 


Total,  ABM  request-.. 


165.0 
103.0 

268.0 

1,195.6 


•  Does  not  include  $36,000,000  to  be  earned  over  trom  fiscal 
ejr  1968  apiiiopiialioii  lor  construction  planning 
.  In    addition.    AEC    appropriation    will    leportedly    include 
;324. 500.000  for  Sentinel 

Exhibit  2 
From  the  Scientific  American.  March  1968 1 

.'^nti-Ballistic-Missile  Systems 
By  Eicliard  L.  Garwin  and  Hans  A.  Bethe) 

I  Note. — The  U.S.  is  now  building  a  ■light" 

ABM  system.  The  authors  argue  that  ofTen- 

ive  tactics  and  cheap  penetration  aids  could 

jiullify  the  effectiveness  of  this  system  and 

,ny  other  visualized  so  far.) 

Last  September,  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
N'amara  announced  that  the  U.S.  would  build 
,1    relatively     light    and     reliable    Chlnese- 
uriented  ABM  system."  With  this  statement 
■le  apparently  ended  a  long  and  complex  de- 
late   on    the    merits    of    any    kind    of    anti- 
xillistic-missile  system  in  an  age  of  intercon- 
inental  ballistic  missiles  carrying  inultimeg- 
.vton  thermonuclear  warheads.  Secretary  Mc- 
:,'amara  added   that  the  U.S.   would   "begin 
otual   production   of  such   a  system   at   the 
nd  of  this  year,"  meaning  the  end  of  1967. 

As  two  physicists  who  have  been  concerned 
;or  many  years  with   the  development  and 
deployment  of  modern  nuclear  weapons  we 
.ish  to  offer  some  comments  on  this  impor- 
tant matter.  On  examining  the  capabilities 
•f  ABM  systems  of  various  types,  and  on  con- 
idering  the  stratagems  available  to  a  deter- 
.uned  enemy  who  sought  to  nullify  the  effec- 
■:veness  of  such  a  system,  we  have  come  to 
■le  conclusion  that  the  "light"  system  de- 
-ribed  by  Secretary  McNamara  will  add  lit- 
:e,  if  anything,  to  the  influences  that  should 
restrain  "chlna  indefinitely   from   an   attack 
n    the   U.S.    First   among    these    factors    is 
China's   certain  knowledge   that,    in   McNa- 
.;iara's  words,  "we  have  the  power  not  only  to 
liestroy  completely  her  entire  nuclear  offen- 
sive forces  but  to  devastate  her  society  as 
well." 

.^n  even  more  pertinent  arguinent  against 
•he  proposed  ABM  system,  in  our  ■■,  lew.  is 
that  It  will  nourish  the  illusion  that  an  effec- 
tive defense  against  ballistic  missiles  is  pos- 
sible and  will  lead  almost  inevitably  to  de- 
mands that  the  light  system,  the  estimated 
"ost  of  which  exceeds  S5  billion,  be  expanded 
■Lito  a  heavy  system  that  could  cost  upward 
of  S40  billion.  The  folly  of  undertaking  to 
build  such  a  system  was  vigorously  stated  by 
.Secretary  McNamara.  "It  Is  important  to  un- 
derstand," he  said,  "that  none  of  the  [ABM] 
systems  at  the  present  or  foreseeable  state  of 
the  art  would  provide  an  Impenetrable  shield 
over  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Let  me  make  it 
very  clear  that  the  [cost]  in  itself  Is  not  the 
problem:  the  penetrability  of  the  prop>osed 
shield  Is  the  problem." 

In  our  view  the  penetrability  of  the  light, 
Chinese-oriented  shield  Is  also  a  problem.  It 
does  not  seem  credible  to  us  that,  even  if  the 
Chinese  succumbed  to  the  "Insane  and 
suicidal"  Impulse  to  launch  a  nuclear  attack 


on    the   US.   within   the   next    decade,   they 
would  also  be  foolish  enough  to  have  built 
complex  and  expensive  missiles  and  nuclear 
warheads  peculiarly  vulnerable  to  the  light 
ABM  system  now  presumably  under  coiistrtic- 
tlon    (a   system    whose    characteristics    and 
capabilities  have  been  well   publicized).   In 
the    area   of    strategic    weapons    a    common 
understanding   of   the   major   elements   and 
technical  possibilities  is  essential  to  an  In- 
formed and  reasoned  choice  by  the  people, 
through  their  government,  of  a  proper  course 
of  action.  In  this  article  we  shall  outline  In 
general  terms,  using  nonsecret  information, 
the  techniques  an  enemy  could  employ  at  no 
great   cust   to  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  an 
ABM  system   t-vpn   more  elaborate  than   the 
one  the  Chinese  will  face.  First,  however,  let 
us  describe  that  system. 

Known  as  the  Sentinel  System,  it  will  pro- 
vide for  long-range  interception  by  Spartan 
antimissile  missiles  and  short-range  inter- 
ception by  Sprint  antimissile  missiles.  Both 
types  of  missile  will  be  armed  with  thermo- 
nuclear warheads  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing or  inactivating  the  attacker's  thermo- 
nuclear weapons,  which  will  be  borne  through 
the  atmosphere  and  to  their  targets  by  re- 
entry Nehicles  iRV's).  The  Spartan  missiles, 
whose  range  is  a  few  hundred  Kilometers,  will 
be  fired  when  an  attacker's  reentry  vehicles 
are  first  detected  rising  above  the  horizon  by 
perimeter  acquisition  radar  (PAR). 

If  the  attacker  is  using  his  available 
propulsion  to  deliver  maximum  paylosd  his 
reentry  vehicles  will  follow  a  normal  mini- 
mum-energy trajectory,  and  they  will  first  be 
sighted  by  one  of  the  PAR's  when  they  are 
about  4,000  kilometers,  or  about  10  minutes. 
away.  If  the  attacker  chooses  to  launch  his 
rockets  with  less  than  maximum  payload.  he 
can  put  them  either  in  a  lofted  trajectory  or 
m  a  depressed  one.  The  lofted  trajectory  has 
certain  advantages  against  a  terminal  de- 
fense system.  The  most  extreme  example  of 
a  depressed  trajectory  Is  the  path  followed  by 
a  low-orbit  satellite.  On  such  a  trajectory  a 
reentry  ^■ehlcle  could  remain  below  an  alti- 
tude of  160  kilometers  and  would  not  be 
visible  to  the  horizon-search  radar  until  It 
was  some  1.400  kilometers,  or  about  three 
minutes,  away.  Tliis  is  FOBS:  the  fractional- 
orbit  bombardment  system,  which  allows  In- 
tercontinental ballistic  missiles  to  deliver 
perhaps  50  to  75  percent  of  their  normal 
payload. 

In  the  Sentinel  system  Spartans  will  be 
launched  when  PAR  has  sighted  an  incom- 
ing missile:  they  will  be  capable  of  inter- 
cepting the  missile  at  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  kilometers.  To  provide  a  light  shield 
for  the  entire  U.S.  about  half  a  dozen  PAR 
units  will  be  deployed  along  the  northern 
border  of  the  country  to  detect  missiles  ap- 
proaching froin  the  ceneral  direction  of  the 
North  Pole.  Each  PAR  will  be  linked  to  sev- 
eral "farms"  of  long-range  Spartan  missiles, 
which  can  be  hundreds  of  kilometers  away. 
Next  to  each  Spartan  farm  will  be  a  farm  of 
.Sprint  missiles  together  with  missileslte 
radar  ( MSR  » .  whose  function  is  to  help  guide 
both  the  Spartans  and  the  shorter-range 
Sprints  to  their  targets.  Tlie  task  of  the 
Sprints  Is  to  provide  terminal  protection  for 
the  important  Spartans  and  MSR's.  The 
PAR'S  will  also  be  protected  by  Sprints  and 
thus  will  require  MSR's  nearby. 

Whereas  the  Spartans  are  expected  to  in- 
tercept an  enemy  missile  well  above  the 
upper  atmo.sphere,  the  Sprints  are  designed 
to  be  effective  within  the  atmosphere,  at  alti- 
tudes below  35  kilometers.  The  explosion  of 
an  .ABM  missile's  thermonuclear  warhead 
will  produce  a  huge  flux  of  X-rays,  neutrons 
and  other  particles,  and  uithln  the  atmos- 
phere a  powerftil  blast  wave  as  well.  We  shall 
describe  later  how  X-rays,  particles  and  blast 
can  Incapacitate  a  reentry  vehicle. 

Before  we  consider  in  detail  the  capabili- 


ties and  limitations  of  ABM  systems,  one  of 
us  (Garwin)  will  briefly  summarize  the  pres- 
ent strategic   position   of   the  VS.  Tlie   pri- 
mary    fact     is     that     the     U.S.     and     the 
U.S.S.R.  can  annihilate  each  other  as  viable 
civilizations  within  a  day  and  perhaps  within 
an  hour.  Each  can  at  will  inflict  on  the  other 
more  than  120  million  Immediate  deaths,  to 
which  must   be  added  deaths  that  will   be 
caused  by  fire,  fallout,  disease  and  starva- 
tion. In  addition  more  than  75  percent  of  the 
productive  capacity  of  each  country  would 
be  destroyed,  regardless  of  who  strikes  first. 
.■\t  present,  therefore,  each  of  the  two  coun- 
tries has  an   assured  destruction   capability 
with  respect  to  the  other.  It  is  usually  as- 
sumed that  a  nation  faced  with  the  assured 
destruction  of  30  percent  of  its  population 
and  productive  capacity  will  be  deterred  from 
destroying  another   nation,   no  matter  how 
serious  the  grievance.  Assured  destruction  is 
therefore  not  u  very  flexible  political  or  mili- 
tary tool.  It  serves  only  to  preserve  a  nation 
from    complete    destruction.    More    conven- 
tional military  forces  are  needed  to  fill  the 
more  conventional  military  role. 

.Assured  destruction  was  not  possible  until 
th3  advent  of  thermonuclear  weapons  in 
the  middle  1950's  At  first,  when  one  had 
to  depend  on  aircraft  to  deliver  such  weap- 
ons, destruction  was  not  really  assured  be- 
cause a  strategic  air  force  is  subject  to  sur- 
prise attack,  to  problems  of  command  and 
control  and  to  attrition  by  the  air  defenses 
of  the  other  side  All  of  this  was  changed 
bv  the  development  of  the  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  and  also,  although  to  a 
lesser  extent,  by  modifications  of  our  B-52 
force  that  would  enable  it  to  penetrate 
enemv  defenses  at  low  altitude  There  is  no 
doubt  today  that  the  USSR,  and  the  US. 
have  achieved  mutual  assured  destruction 
The  U.S  has  1.000  Mlnuteman  missiles 
in  hardened  "silos"  and  54  much  larger  Titan 
II  missiles.  In  addition  we  have  656  Polaris 
missiles  in  41  submarines  and  nearly  700 
long-range  bombers.  The  Mlnutemen  alone 
could  survive  a  surprise  attack  and  achieve 
assured  de.struction  of  the  attacker.  In  his 
recent  annual  report  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense estimated  that  as  cf  October,  1967.  the 
USSR,  had  some  720  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles,  about  30  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  (excluding  many 
that  are  airborne  rather  than  ballistic)  and 
about  155  long-range  bombers  This  force 
provides   a.ssured   destruction   of  the  U.S. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  also  stated  that 
US.  forces  can  deliver  more  than  2.000 
thermonuclear  weapons  with  an  average  yield 
of  one  megaton,  and  that  fewer  than  400 
such  weapons  would  be  needed  for  assvired 
destruction  of  a  third  nf  the  USSR's 
population  and  three-fourths  of  its  indus- 
try. The  U.S.S.R.  would  need  somewhat 
fewer  weapons  to  achieve  the  same  results 
against  the  U.S. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  Intercon- 
tinental missiles  and  nuclear  weapons  are 
not  the  only  means  of  mass  destruction.  They 
are.  however,  among  the  most  reliable,  as 
tliey  were  even  when  they  were  first  made  In 
the  1940's  and  I950's  One  might  build  a 
strategic  force  somewhat  differently  today, 
but  the  U  S.  and  the  U.S  S.R.  have  no  Incen- 
tive for  doing  so.  In  fact,  the  chief  virtue  of 
assured  destruction  may  be  that  it  removes 
the  need  to  race — there  is  no  reward  for 
getting  ahead.  One  really  should  not  worry 
too  much  about  new  means  for  delivering 
nuclear  weapons  (such  as  bombs  In  orbit  or 
fractional-orbit  systems!  or  about  advances 
In  chemical  or  biological  warfare.  A  single 
thermonuclear  assured-destruction  force  can 
deter  such  novel  kinds  of  attack  as  well 

Now.  as  Secretary  McNamara  stated  in  his 
September  speech,  our  defense  experts  reck- 
oned conservatively  six  to  10  years  ago.  when 
our  present  strategic-force  levels  were 
planned.  The  result  is  that  we  have  right 
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now  many  more  missiles  than  we  need  for 
assiired  destruction  of  tiie  U.S  S.R.  If  war 
comes,  therefore,  the  U.S.  will  use  the  excess 
force  m  a  •damage-limiting"  role,  which 
means  firing  the  excess  at  those  elements  of 
the  Russian  strategic  force  that  would  do 
the  most  damage  to  the  US.  Inasmuch  as  the 
U  S.S  R.  has  achieved  the  level  of  assured 
destruction,  this  action  will  not  preserve 
the  U.S  .  but  It  should  reduce  the  damage, 
perhaps  sparing  a  small  city  here  or  there  or 
reducing  somewhat  the  forces  the  U  S.S.R. 
can  use  aj^ainst  our  allies.  To  the  extent  that 
this  damage-limiting  use  of  our  forces  re- 
duces the  damage  done  to  the  U.S  S.R.  it  may 
slightly  reduce  the  deterrent  effect  resulting 
from  assured  destruction  It  must  be  clear 
that  only  surplus  forces  will  be  used  In  this 
way.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the 
exact  level  of  casualties  aad  Industrial 
damage  required  to  destroy  a  nation  as  a 
viable  society  has  been  the  subject  of  sur- 
pr:3lng:ly  little  research  or  even  argument. 

One  can  conceive  of  three  threats  to  the 
present  rather  comforting  situation  of 
mutual  assured  destruction.  The  first  would 
be  an  effecave  counterforce  system;  a  system 
that  would  enable  the  U.S.  (or  the  USSR  ) 
to  mcap.icitate  the  other  side's  strategic 
forces  before  they  could  be  used.  The  second 
would  be  an  effective  ballistic-missile  de- 
fense combined  with  an  effective  antiaircraft 
system.  The  third  would  be  a  transition  from 
a  bipolar  world,  in  which  the  US.  and  the 
U^.S.R.  alone  possess  overwhelming  power, 
to  J.  multipolar  world  including,  for  instance, 
China  Such  threats  are  of  course  more  wor- 
risome in  combination   than  individually. 

American  and  Russian  defense  planners 
are  constantly  evaluating  less-than-perfect 
intelligence  to  see  if  any  or  all  of  these 
tlireats  are  developing.  For  purposes  of  dis- 
cussion let  us  ask  what  responses  a  White 
side  might  make  to  various  moves  made  by  a 
Black  side.  .Assume  that  Black  has  threatened 
to  negate  White's  capability  of  assured  de- 
struction by  doing  one  of  the  following 
things:  (1)  it  has  procured  more  Intercon- 
tinental missiles.  (2)  it  has  installed  some 
missile  defense  or  (3)  it  has  built  up  a  large 
operational  force  of  missiles  each  of  which 
can  att.ick  several  targets,  using  ■mtUtlple 
Independently  targetable  reentry  vehicles" 
(\CLRV3). 

White's  goal  Is  to  maintain  assured  de- 
struction. He  is  now  worried  that  Black 
may  be  able  to  reduce  to  a  dangerous  level 
the  number  of  White  warheads  that  will 
reach  their  target.  White's  simplest  response 
to  all  three  threats — but  not  necessarily  the 
most  eiTectlve  or  the  cheapest — Is  to  provide 
himself  with  more  launch  vehicles.  In  addi- 
tion, in  order  to  meet  the  first  and  third 
threats  White  will  try  to  make  his  launchers 
more  difficult  to  destroy  by  one  or  more  of 
the  following  means:  by  making  them  mo- 
bile (for  example  by  placing  them  in  sub- 
marines or  on  railroad  cars  i ,  by  further 
hardening  their  permanent  sites  or  by  de- 
fending them  with  an  ABM  system. 

Another  possibility  that  is  less  often  dis- 
cussed would  be  for  White  to  arrange  to 
fire  the  bulk  of  his  warheads  on  "eval- 
uation of  threat."  In  other  words,  White 
could  Are  his  land-based  ballistic  missiles 
when  some  fraction  of  them  had  already 
been  destroyed  by  enemy  warheads,  or  when 
an  overwhelming  atUck  is  about  to  destroy 
them.  To  Implement  such  a  capability  re- 
sponsibly requires  excellent  communica- 
tions, and  the  decision  to  fire  would  have  to 
be  made  within  minutes,  leading  to  the 
execution  of  a  prearranged  firing  plan.  As  a 
complete  alternative  to  hardening  and  mo- 
bility, this  tire-now-or-never  capability  would 
lead  to  tension  and  even,  In  the  event  of 
an  accident,  to  catastrophe.  Still,  as  a  sup- 
plemental capablllt\  to  ease  fears  of  effec- 
tive counterforce  action,  it  mav  have  some 
merit. 


White's  response  to  the  second  threat — 
an  Increase  in  Black's  ABM  defenses — might 
be  limited  to  deploying  more  launchers,  with 
I  he  simple  goal  of  saturating  and  exhausting 
Black's  defenses.  But  White  would  also  want 
to  consider  the  cost  and  effectiveness  of  the 
following:  penetration  aid.s,  concentrating 
on  undefended  or  lightly  defended  targets, 
maneuvering  reentry  vehicles  or  multiple 
reentry  vehicles.  The  last  refers  to  several 
reentry  vehicles  carried  by  the  same  mis- 
sile; the  defense  would  have  to  destroy  all 
of  them  to  avoid  damage.  Finally,  White 
could  reopen  the  question  of  whether  he 
should  seek  assured  destruction  solely  by 
means  of  missiles.  For  example,  he  might 
reexamine  the  effectiveness  of  low-altitude 
bombers  or  be  might  turn  his  attention  to 
chemical  or  biological  weapons.  It  does  not 
much  matter  how  assured  destruction  is 
achieved.  The  Important  thing,  as  Secretary 
McNamara  has  emphasized,  is  that  the  other 
side  find  It  credible.  ("The  point  Is  that  a 
potential  aggressor  must  himself  believe  that 
our  assured  destruction  capability  Is  In  fact 
actual,  and  that  our  will  to  use  It  In  re- 
taliation to  an  attack  Is  in  fact  unwaver- 
ing.") 

It  Is  clear  that  White  has  many  options, 
and  that  he  will  choose  those  that  are  most 
reliable  or  those  that  are  cheapest  for  a  given 
level  of  assured  destruction.  Although  rela- 
tive costs  do  depend  on  the  level  of  destruc- 
tion required,  the  Important  technical  con- 
clusion is  that  for  conventional  levels  of  as- 
sured destruction  It  is  considerably  cheaper 
for  White  to  provide  more  offensive  capabil- 
ity than  It  Is  for  Black  to  defend  his  people 
and  Industry  against  a  concerted  strike. 

.^s  an  aside,  it  might  be  mentioned  that 
scientists  newly  engaged  in  the  rvaluatlon  of 
military  systems  often  have  trouble  grasp- 
ing that  large  systems  of  the  type  created 
by  or  for  the  military  are  divided  quite 
rigidly  Into  several  chronological  stages, 
namely.  In  reverse  order:  operation,  deploy- 
ment, development  and  research.  An  opera- 
tional system  is  not  threatened  by  a  system 
that  Is  still  In  development;  the  threat  is  not 
real  until  the  new  system  Is  in  fact  deployed, 
shaken  down  and  fully  operative.  This  Is 
particularly  true  for  an  ABM  system,  which 
is  obliged  to  operate  against  large  numbers 
of  relatively  Independent  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles.  It  is  equally  true,  however, 
for  counterforce  reentry'  vehicles,  which  can 
be  Ignored  unless  they  are  built  by  the  hun- 
dreds or  thousands.  The  same  goes  for 
MIRVs,  a  development  of  the  multiple  reen- 
try vehicle  in  which  each  reentry  vehicle  Is 
independently  directed  to  a  separate  target. 
One  must  distinguish  clearly  between  the 
possibility  of  development  and  the  develop- 
ment Itself,  and  similarly  between  develop- 
ment and  actual  operation.  One  must  refrain 
from  attributing  to  a  specific  defense  system, 
such  as  Sentinel,  those  capabilities  that 
might  be  obtained  by  further  development 
of  a  different  system. 

It  follows  that  the  Sentinel  light  ABM  sys- 
tem, to  be  built  now  and  to  be  operational 
In  the  early  1970's  against  a  possible  Chinese 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missile  threat,  will 
have  to  reckon  with  a  missile  force  unlike 
either  the  Russian  or  the  American  force, 
both  of  which  were,  after  all,  built  when 
there  was  no  ballistic-missile  defense  The 
Chinese  will  probably  build  even  their  first 
operational  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles so  that  they  will  have  a  chance  to  pene- 
trate. Moreover,  we  believe  It  is  well  within 
China's  capabilities  to  do  a  good  Job  at  this 
without  intensive  testing  or  tremendous 
sacrifice  in  payload. 

Temporarily  leaving  aside  penetration  aids. 
there  are  two  pure  strategies  for  attack 
against  a  balllstlc-mlssUe  defense.  The  first 
is  an  all-warhead  attack  in  which  one  uses 
large  booster  rockets  to  transport  many  sm^ll 
(that  Is,  fractional-megaton)  warheads. 
These  warheads  are  separated  at  some  instant 


between  the  time  the  niis.slle  leaves  the  at- 
mosphere .md  the  time  of  reentry.  The  w.ir- 
lie.ids  from  one  mi.s'Ue  cnn  all  be  directed 
against  the  same  larye  target  ( such  as  a  city ) . 
the.se  .multiple  reentry  vehicles  (MRV's)  are 
purely  a  penetration  aid.  Aite.-natively  each 
of  the  reentry  vehicle.-?  can  be  given  an  Inde- 
pendent boost  to  .1  different  target,  thus  m.ik- 
ing  them  into  MIRVs.  MIRV  is  not  a  pene- 
tration aid  but  IS  rather  a  counterforce  weap- 
on: if  each  ol  the  reentry  veMcles  has  very 
high  accuracy,  then  it  is  conceivable  that 
each  of  tliem  may  destroy  an  enemy  missile 
silo.  The  Titan  II  ilquld-fuel  rocket,  deslgnea 
more  than  10  ;.ears  ago,  could  carry  20  ir 
more  thermonuclear  v.eap.in.-,.  Ii  these  wer.- 
employed  .simply  hs  MKV's.  the  rA  Titan.^ 
could  provide  more  tiian  1.000  leentry  ve- 
hicles for  the  defense  to  deal  with. 

Since  the  Spartan  interceptors  will  each 
jost  51  million  to  S2  million,  including  their 
thermonuclear  w:irheads.  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  thermonuclear  warheads  can  be  de- 
livered for  less  than  it  will  cost  the  defender 
to  intercept  them.  Tlie  attacker  can  make  i 
further  relative  saving  by  concentrating  Ins 
strike  so  that  most  of  the  interceptors,  all 
bought  and  paid  for.  liave  nothing  to  shoot 
at.  This  is  a  iiigh-reliability  penetration  strat- 
egy open  '..o  any  country  that  can  afford  to 
spend  a  reasonable  fraction  of  the  amount  its 
opponent  can  spend  for  defense. 

The  second  pure  strategy  for  attack  against 
-in  .'VBM  defense  is  to  precede  the  actual  at- 
tack with  an  all-decoy  attack  or  to  mix  real 
warlieads  with  decoys.  This  can  be  achieved 
rather  cheaply  by  firing  large  rockets  from 
unhardened  sites  to  send  light,  unguided  de- 
coys more  or  less  in  tlie  direction  of  plausible 
city  targets.  If  the  ABM  defense  is  an  area 
defense  like  the  Sentinel  .system,  it  must  fire 
against  these  threatening  objects  at  very  long 
range  before  they  reenter  the  atmosphere. 
where  because  of  their  lightness  they  would 
behave  differently  from  real  warheads.  Several 
hundred  to  several  thous.-.ud  such  decoys 
launched  by  a  few  large  vehicles  could  rradi'y 
exhaust  a  Sentinel-like  system.  The  attack 
with  real  warheads  would  then  follow. 

The  key  point  Is  that  since  the  putative 
Chinese  Intercontlnental-balUstlc-mlssile 
force  Is  still  In  the  early  research  and  devel- 
opment stage,  it  can  and  will  be  designed  to 
deal  with  the  Sentinel  system,  whose  Inter- 
ceptors and  sensors  are  nearlng  production 
and  are  rather  well  publicized.  It  Is  much 
easier  to  design  a  missile  force  to  counter 
a  defense  that  Is  already  being  deployed  than 
to  design  one  for  any  of  the  possible  defense 
systems  that  might  or  might  not  be  deployed 
sometime  In  the  future. 

One  of  us  (Bethe)  will  now  describe  (1) 
the  physical  mechanisms  by  which  an  ABM 
missile  can  destroy  or  damage  an  incoming 
warhead  and  (2)  some  of  the  penetration 
aids  available  to  an  attacker  who  is  deter- 
mined to  have  his  warheads  reach  their 
targets. 

Much  study  has  been  given  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  using  conventional  explosives 
rather  than  a  thermonuclear  explosive  In  the 
warhead  of  a  defensive  missile.  The  answer 
is  that  the  "kill"  radius  of  a  conventional 
explosive  Is  much  too  small  to  be  practical 
in  a  likely  tactical  engagement.  We  shall  con- 
sider here  only  the  more  Important  effects  of 
the  defensive  thermonuclear  weapon:  the 
emission  of  neutrons,  the  emission  of  X  rays 
and,  when  the  weapon  Is  exploded  in  the  at- 
mosphere, blast. 

Neutrons  have  the  ability  to  penetrate 
matter  of  any  kind.  Those  released  by  de- 
fensive weapons  could  penetrate  the  heat 
.shield  and  outer  jacket  of  an  offensive  war- 
head and  enter  the  fissile  material  Itself, 
causing  the  atoms  to  fission  and  generating 
large  amounts  of  heat.  If  sufficient  heat  is 
generated,  the  fissile  material  will  melt  and 
lose  Its  carefully  designed  shape.  Thereafter 
it  can  no  longer  be  detonated. 
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The  kill  radius  for  neutrons  depends  on 
the  design  of  the  offensive  weapon  and  the 
yield,  or  energy  release,  of  the  defensive 
weapon  The  miss  distance,  or  distance  of 
closest  approach  between  the  defensive  and 
the  offensive  missiles,  can  be  made  small 
enough  to  achieve  a  kill  by  the  neutron 
niechanlsm  This  is  particularly  true  if  the 
defensive  missile  and  radar  have  high  per- 
formance and  the  interception  is  made  no 
more  than  a  few  tens  of  kilometers  from 
the  ABM  launch  site.  The  neutron-kill 
mechanism  is  therefore  practical  for  the 
short-range  defense  of  a  city  or  other  im- 
portant target.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
the  yield  of  the  defensive  warhead  be  kept 
low  to  minimize  the  effects  of  blast  and  heat 
oil  the  city  being  defended. 

The  attacker  can.  of  course,  attempt  to 
shield  the  fissile  material  in  the  offensive 
warhead  from  neutron  damage,  but  the  mass 
of  shielding  needed  is  substantial  Witness 
the  massive  shield  required  to  keep  neutrons 
from  escaping  from  nuclear  reactors  The 
tlze  of  the  reentry  vehicle  will  enable  the 
defense  to  make  a  rough  estim  ite  of  the 
i! mount  of  shielding  that  can  be  carried  and 
•hus  to  estimate  the  intensity  of  neutrons 
required  to  melt  the  warhead's  fissile 
naterlal. 

Let  us  consider  next  the  effect  of  X  rays. 
These  rays  carry  off  most  of  the  energy 
■mltted  by  nuclear  weapons,  especially  those 
;n  the  megaton  range  If  sufficient  X-ray 
■nergy  falls  on  a  reentry  vehicle.  It  will  cause 
•he  surface  layer  of  the  vehicle's  heat  shield 
lo  evaporate  This  In  Itself  may  not  be  too 
'lamaglng,  but  the  vapor  leaves  the  surface 
it  high  velocity  in  a  very  brief  time  and  the 
■ecoil  sets  up  a  powerful  shock  wave  In  the 
iieat  shield  The  shock  may  destroy  the  heat 
'hleld  material  or  the  underlying  structure 
X  rays  are  particularly  effective  above  the 
upper  atmosphere,  where  they  can  travel  to 
their  target  without  being  absorbed  by  air 
inolecules.  The  defense  can  therefore  use 
megaton  weapons  without  endangering  the 
population  below;  it  Is  protected  by  the  inter- 
vening atmosphere  The  kill  radius  can  then 
'oe  many  kilometers.  This  reduces  the  ac- 
'  uracy  required  of  the  defensive  missile  and 
allows  successful  Interception  at  ranges  of 
j.undreds  of  kilometers  from  the  ABM  launch 
ite.  Thus  X  rays  make  possible  an  area 
..efense  and  provide  the  key  to  the  Sentinel 
-ystem. 

On    the   other   hand,    the   reentry    vehicle 
■an  be  hardened  against  X-ray  damage  to  a 
considerable  extent    And  in  general  the  de- 
lender  will  not  know  If  the  vehicle  has  been 
damaged   until   It   reenters   the   atmosphere. 
:f  It  has  been  severely  damaged,  it  may  break 
v.p  or  burn  up.  If  this  does  not  happen,  how- 
'  ver.  the  defender  Is  helpless  unless  he  has 
iso    constructed    an    effective    terminal,    or 
hort-range.  defense  system. 
The     third     kill     mechanism — blast — can 
■perate  only  in  the  atmosphere  and  requires 
:::t\e  comment.  Ordinarily  when  an  offensive 
varhead    reenters    the   atmosphere   it   is   de- 
. derated  by  a  force  that,  at  maximum,  is  on 
"he  order  of  100  n.  (One  g  is  the  acceleration 
due   to   the  earth's   gravity.)    The   increased 
amospheric  density  reached  within  a  shock 
.vave  from  a  nuclear  explosion  in  air  can  pro- 
duce a  deceleration  several  times  greater.  But 
.  list  as  one  can  shield  against  neutrons  and 
X  rays  one  can  shield  against  blast   by  de- 
lening    the    reentry    vehicle    to   have    great 
-structural   strength.   Moreover,   the   defense, 
:.ot  knowing  the  detailed  design  of  the  re- 
■ntry  vehicle,  has  little  way  of  knowing  if  it 
i.as  destroyed  a  given  vehicle  by  blast  until 
'he  warhead  either  goes  off  or  fails  to  dc  so. 

The  main  difficulty  for  the  defense  is  the 
lact  that  in  ;;11  probability  the  offensive  re- 
entry vehicle  will  not  arrive  as  a  single  object 
■hat  can  be  tracked  and  fired  on  but  will  be 
ccompanied  by  many  other  objects  deliber- 


ately placed  there  by  the  offense  These 
objects  come  under  the  heading  of  penetra- 
tion aids.  We  shall  discuss  only  a  few  of  the 
many  types  of  such  aids  Tliey  IneUide  frag- 
ments of  the  booster  rocket,  decoys,  fine 
metal  wires  called  chaff,  electronic  counter- 
measures  and  blackout  mechanisms  of  several 
kinds 

The  last  stage  of  the  booster  that  has  pro- 
pelled the  offensive  missile  may  disintegrate 
into  fragments  or  it  can  be  fragmented  de- 
liberately. Some  of  the  pieces  will  have  a 
radar  cross  section  comparable  lo  or  larger 
than  the  cross  section  of  the  reentry  vehicle 
itself  The  defensive  radar  therefore  has  the 
task  of  discriminating  between  a  mass  of  de- 
bris and  the  warhead.  Although  various 
means  of  discrimination  are  effective  to  some 
extent,  radar  and  data  processing  must  be 
specifically  set  up  for  this  purjKJse.  In  any 
case  the  radar  must  deal  with  tens  of  ijbjects 
for  each  genuine  target,  and  this  Imposes 
considerable  complexity  on  the  system 

There  is.  of  course,  an  easy  way  tc  dis- 
criminate among  such  objects:  let  the  whole 
swarm  reenter  the  atmosphere.  The  lighter 
booster  fragments  will  so<in  be  slowed  down, 
whereas  the  heavier  reentry  vehicle  will  con- 
tinue to  fall  with  es-'entially  undiminished 
speed.  If  a  swarm  of  objects  is  allowed  to  re- 
enter, however,  one  must  abandon  the  con- 
cept of  area  defen-se  and  construct  a  terminal 
defense  system  If  a  nation  insists  on  re- 
taining a  pure  area  defense,  it  must  be  pre- 
pared to  shoot  at  every  threatening  cbject. 
Not  only  is  this  extremely  costly  but  also  it 
can  quickly  exhaust  the  supply  of  antl- 
mis.slle  missiles. 

Instead  of  relying  on  the  accidental  targets 
provided  by  booster  fragments,  the  offense 
will  almost  certainly  want  to  employ  decoys 
that  closely  imitate  the  radar  reflectivity  of 
the  reentry  vehicle.  One  cheap  and  simple 
decoy  is  a  balloon  with  the  same  shape  as 
the  reentry  vehicle  It  can  be  made  of  thin 
plastic  covered  with  metal  in  the  form  of 
foil,  strips  or  wire  mesh.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  such  balloons  can  be  carried  unln- 
flated  by  a  single  offensive  missile  and  re- 
leased when  the  missile  has  risen  above  the 
atmosphere. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  balloons  is  putting 
them  on  a  "credible"  trajectory,  that  is,  a 
trajectory  aimed  at  a  city  or  some  other 
plausible  target.  Nonetheless,  if  the  defend- 
ing force  employs  an  area  defense  and  really 
seeks  to  protect  the  entire  country,  it  must 
try  to  intercept  every  suspicious  object,  in- 
cluding balloon  decoys.  The  defense  may, 
however,  decide  not  to  shoot  at  Incoming 
objects  that  seem  to  be  directed  ligalnst  non- 
vital  targets;  thus  it  may  choose  to  limit 
possible  damage  to  the  country  rather  than 
to  avoid  all  damage.  The  offense  could  then 
take  the  option  of  directing  iive  warheads 
against  points  on  the  outskirts  of  cities, 
where  a  nuclear  explosion  would  still  produce 
radioactivity  and  possibly  severe  fallout  over 
densely  populated  regions  Worse,  the  possi- 
bility that  reentry  vehicles  can  be  built  to 
maneuver  makes  it  dangerous  to  ignore  ob- 
jects even  100  kilometers  off  target. 

Balloon  decoys,  even  more  than  booster 
fragments,  will  be  rapidly  slowed  by  the  at- 
mosphere and  will  tend  to  burn  up  when 
they  reenter  it.  Here  again  a  terminal  .'\BM 
system  has  a  far  better  chance  than  an  area 
defense  system  to  dl-scriminate  between 
decoys  and  warheads.  One  possibility  for  an 
area  system  is  "active"  discrimination.  If  a 
defensive  nuclear  missile  is  exploded  some- 
where in  the  cloud  of  balloon  decoys  travel- 
ing with  a  reentry  vehicle,  the  balloons  will 
either  be  destroyed  by  radiation  from  the 
explosion  or  will  be  blown  far  off  course. 
The  reentry  vehicle  presumably  will  survive. 
If  the  remaining  set  of  objects  is  e.xamined 
by  radar,  the  reentry  vehicle  may  stand  out 
clearlv.  It  can   then  be  killed  by  a  second 


interceptor  shot  Such  a  shoot-look-shoot 
tactic  may  be  effective,  but  it  obviously 
places  severe  demands  on  the  ABM  missiles 
and  the  radar  tracking  system  Moreover,  it 
can  be  countered  by  the  use  of  small,  dense 
decoys  within   the   balloon  swarms. 

Moreover,  it  may  be  possible  to  develop  de- 
coys that  are  as  resistant  lo  X  rays  tis  the 
reentry  vehicle  and  also  are  simple  and  com- 
pact. Their  radar  reflectivity  could  be  made 
to  simvilate  that  of  a  reentry  vehicle  over  a 
wide  range  of  frequencies  The  decoys  could 
also  be  made  to  reenter  the  atmosphere — at 
least  down  to  a  fairly  low  altitude — in  a  way 
that  closely  mimicked  an  actual  reentry  ve- 
hicle The  design  of  such  decoys,  however, 
would  require  considerable  experimentation 
and  development. 

Another  way  to  confuse  the  defensive  ra- 
dar is  to  scatter  the  fine  metal  wires  of  chaff. 
If  such  wires  are  cut  to  about  half  the  wave- 
length of  the  defensive  radar,  each  wire  will 
act  as  a  reflecting  diixile  with  a  rad.ir  cross 
.section  approximately  equal  to  the  wave- 
length squared  divided  by  2ir.  The  actual 
length  of  the  wires  Is  not  critical;  a  wire  of 
a  given  length  is  also  effective  against  radar 
of  shorter  wavelength.  Assuming  that  the 
radar  wavelength  is  one  meter  and  that  one- 
mil  copper  wire  is  cut  to  half-meter  lengths, 
one  can  easily  calculate  that  100  million 
chaff  wires  will  weigh  only  200  kilograms 
(440  pounds) . 

The  chaff  wires  could  be  dispersed  over  a 
large  volume  of  space;  the  chaff  could  be 
so  dense  and  provide  such  large  radar  reflec- 
tion that  the  reentry  vehicle  could  not  be 
seen  against  the  background  noise  Tlie  de- 
fen.se  would  then  not  know  where  in  the 
large  reflecting  cloud  the  reentry  vehicle  is 
concealed  The  defense  would  be  induced  to 
spend  several  Interceptors  to  cover  the  entire 
cloud,  with  no  certainty,  even  .so.  that  the 
hidden  reentry  vehicle  will  be  killed.  How 
much  of  the  chaff  would  survive  the  defense 
nuclear  explosion  is  another  difficult  ques- 
tion. The  main  problem  for  the  attacker  is 
to  develop  a  way  to  disperse  chaff  more  or 
less  uniformly. 

An  active  alternative  to  the  use  of  chaff  is 
to  equip  some  decoys  with  electronic  devices 
that  generate  radio  noise  at  frequencies  se- 
lected to  jam  the  defensive  radar.  There  are 
many  variations  on  such  electronic  counter- 
measures,  among  them  the  use  of  jammers  on 
the  reentry  vehicles  themselves. 

The  last  of  the  penetration  aids  that  will 
be  mentioned  here  is  the  radar  blackout 
caused  by  the  large  number  of  free  electrons 
released  by  a  nuclear  expIos;ion.  Tliese  elec- 
trons, except  for  a  few.  are  removed  from 
atoms  or  molecules  of  air.  which  thereby 
become  ions  There  are  two  main  causes  for 
the  formation  of  ions:  the  fireball  of  the 
explosion,  which  produces  ions  because  of  its 
high  temperature,  and  the  radioactive  debris 
of  the  explosion,  which  releases  bex&  rays 
(high-energy  electrons)  that  ionize  the  air 
they  traverse  The  second  mechanism  is  im- 
portant only  at  high  altitude 

The  electrons  in  an  ionized  cloud  of  gas 
have  the  property  of  bending  and  absorbing 
electromagnetic  waves,  particularly  those  of 
low  frequency.  Attenuation  can  reach  .such 
high  values  that  the  defensive  radar  is  pre- 
vented from  seeing  any  object  behind  the 
ionized  cloud  (unlike  chaff,  which  confuses 
the  radar  only  at  the  chaff  range  and  not 
beyond  I . 

Blackout  is  a  severe  problem  for  an  area 
defense  designed  to  intercept  missiles  above 
the  upr>er  atmosphere  The  problem  is  aggra- 
vated liecause  area-defense  radar  is  likely  to 
employ  low-frequency  (long)  waves,  which 
are  the  most  suitable  for  detecting  enemy 
missiles  at  long  range.  In  .some  recent  [>op- 
ular  articles  long-wave  radar  has  l>een  h^alled 
a„s  the  cure  for  the  problems  of  the  ABM 
missile.  It  is  not.  Even  though  it  Increases 
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the  capability  of  the  radar  In  some  ways,  it 
makes  the  system  more  vulnerable  to  black- 
out 

Blackout  can  be  caused  In  two  ways:  by 
the  defensive  nuclear  explosions  themselves 
and  by  deliberate  exploelons  set  ofT  at  high 
altitude  by  the  attacker  Although  the  for- 
mer are  unavoidable,  the  defense  has  the 
choice  of  setting  them  olT  at  altitudes  and 
In  locations  that  will  cause  the  minimum 
blackout  of  its  radar.  The  offense  can  sacri- 
fice a  few  early  missiles  to  cause  blackout 
at  strategic  locations  In  what  follows  we 
shall  assume  for  purposes  of  discussion  that 
the  radar  wavelength  is  one  met«r  Transla- 
tion   to    other    wavelengths    is    not    difficult. 

In  order  to  totally  reflect  the  one-meter 
waves  from  our  hypothetical  radar  it  Is  nec- 
essary for  the  attacker  to  create  an  ionized 
cloud  containing  10"  electrons  per  cubic 
centimeter  Much  smaller  electron  densities. 
however,  will  suffice  for  considerable  attenu- 
ation For  the  benefit  of  technically  minded 
readers,  the  equation  for  attenuation  in 
decibels  per  kilometer  is 

Here  uols  the  plasma  frequency  for  the 
given  electron  density,  .l'  Is  the  radar  fre- 
quency in  radians  per  second  and  -, .  is  the 
frequency  of  collisions  of  an  electron  with 
atoms  of  air  At  normal  temperatures,  this 
frequency  "-  is  the  number  2  ^  10"  multi- 
plied by  the  density  of  the  air  iji  compared 
with  sea-level  density  o..).  or  -,.•  —  2^10- 
J  j...  At  altitudes  above  30  kilometers,  where 
an  area-defense  system  will  have  to  make 
most  of  its  interceptions,  the  density  of  air  is 
less  than  01  of  the  density  at  sea  level.  Under 
these  conditions  the  electron  collision  fre- 
quency -,-  is  less  than  the  value  of  u:  -  {2w 
■  3  '  10")  and  therefore  can  be  neglected  In 
the  denominator  of  the  equation.  Using  that 
equation,  we  can  then  specify  the  number  of 
electrons.  .V-.  needed  to  attenuate  one-meter 
radar  waves  by  a  factor  of  more  than  one 
decible  per  kilometer  :iV-  >  330po  o.  At  an  al- 
titude of  30  kilometers,  where  o..  o  is  about 
100.  ;V.  is  about  3  -,  10'.  and  at  60  kilometers 
N..  is  still  only  about  3  •  lO-'.  Thus  the  elec- 
tron densities  needed  for  the  substantial  at- 
tenuation of  a  radar  signal  are  well  under  the 
10"  electrons  per  cubic  centimeter  required 
for  total  reflection.  The  ionized  cloud  created 
bv  the  flrebal!  of  a  nuclear  explosion  is  typi- 
callv  10  kilometers  thick:  if  the  attenuation 
IS  one  decibel  per  kilometer,  such  a  cloud 
would  produce  a  total  attenuation  oi  10  deci- 
bels. This  implies  a  renfolrl  reduction  of  the 
outgoing  radar  signal  and  another  tenfold 
reduction  of  the  reflected  signal,  which 
amounts  to  effective  blackout. 

The  temperature  of  the  nreball  created  by 
a  nuclear  explosion  in  the  atmosphere  is 
initially  hundreds  of  thousands  of  degrees 
centigrade.  It  quickly  cools  by  radiation  to 
about  5.000  degrees  C.  Thereafter  cooling  is 
produced  primarily  by  the  cold  air  entrained 
by  the  fireball  as  it  rises  slowly  through  the 
atmosphere,  a  process  that  takes  several  min- 
utes. 

When  air  is  heated  to  5.000  degrees  C  it  is 
strongly  ionized.  To  produce  a  radar  attenu- 
ation of  one  decibel  per  kilometer  at  an  alti- 
tude of  90  kilometers  the  fireball  temperature 
need  be  only  3.000  degrees,  and  at  50  kilom- 
eters a  temperature  of  2.000  degrees  will  suf- 
fice. Ionization  may  be  enhanced  by  the  pres- 
ence in  the  fireball  of  iron,  uranium  and 
other  metals,  which  are  normally  present  in 
the  debris  of  nuclear  explosion. 

The  size  of  the  fireball  can  easily  be  esti- 
mated Its  diameter  is  about  one  kilometer 
for  a  one-megaton  explosion  at  sea  level.  For 
other  altitudes  and  yields  there  is  a  simple 
scaling  law:  the  fireball  diameter  is  equal  to 
I  yj  Di'  '.  where  y  is  the  yield  in  megatons. 
Thus  a  fireball  one  kilometer  in  diameter  can 
be  produced  at  an  altitude  of  30  kilometers 


(Where  p.. /a  ^  100)  by  an  exploeion  of  only  10 
kilotons  At  an  altitude  ol  50  kilometers 
(  where  a.,  a  1.000) .  a  one-megaton  explosion 
will  produce  a  fireball  10  kilometers  In  diam- 
eter At  still  higher  altitudes  matters  be- 
come complicated  because  the  density  of  the 
atmosphere  falls  off  so  sharply  and  the  mech- 
anisms of  heating  the  atmoephere  changes. 
Nevertheless,  fireballs  of  very  large  diameter 
can  be  expected  when  megaton  weapons  are 
exploded  above  100  kilometers.  These  could 
well  black  out  areas  of  the  sky  measured  in 
thousands  of  square   kilometers. 

For  explosions  at  very  high  altitudes  (be- 
tween 100  and  200  kilometers)  other  phenom- 
ena become  significant  Collisions  between 
electrons  and  air  molecules  are  now  unim- 
portant. The  condition  for  blackout  is  simply 
that  there  be  more  than  10"  electrons  per 
cubic  centimeter 

At  the  same  time  very  little  mass  of  air  is 
available  to  cool  the  fireball.  If  the  air  is  at 
first  fully  ionized  by  the  explosion,  the  air 
molecules  will  be  dissociated  into  atoms.  The 
atomic  ions  combine  very  slowly  with  elec- 
trons. When  the  density  is  low  enough,  as  it 
is  at  high  altitude,  the  recombination  can 
take  place  only  by  radiation.  The  radiative 
recombination  constant  icall  it  Ch)  is  about 
10  -  cubic  centimeter  per  second  When  the 
initial  electron  density  is  well  above  10"  per 
cubic  centimeter,  the  number  of  electrons 
remaining  after  time  t  is  roughly  equal  to 
1  CrX.  Thus  If  the  initial  electron  density  is 
10-  per  cubic  centimeter,  the  density  will 
remain  above  10'  for  1.000  seconds,  or  some 
17  minutes.  The  conclusion  is  that  nuclear 
explosions  at  very  high  altitude  can  produce 
long-lasting  blackouts  over  large  ureas. 

The  second  of  the  two  mechanisms  for 
producing  an  ionized  cloud,  the  beta  rays 
issuing  from  the  radioactive  debris  of  a  nu- 
clear exploeion,  can  be  even  more  effective 
than  the  fireball  mechanism.  If  the  debris 
is  at  high  altitude,  the  beta  rays  will  roilcv 
the  lines  of  force  in  the  earth's  magnetic 
field,  with  about  half  of  the  beta  rays  going 
immediately  down  Into  the  atmosphere  and 
the  other  half  traveling  out  into  space  before 
returning  earthward.  These  beta  rays  have 
an  average  energy  of  about  500.000  electron 
volts,  and  when  they  strike  the  atmosphere, 
they  Ionize  air  molecules.  Beta  rays  of  aver- 
age energy  penetrate  to  an  altitude  of  about 
60  kilometers;  some  of  the  more  energetic 
rays  go  down  to  about  50  kilometers.  At  these 
levels,  then,  a  high-altitude  explosion  will 
give  rise  to  sustained  ionization  as  long  .ls 
the  debris  of  the  explosion  stays  in  the 
vicinity. 

One  can  show  that  blackout  will  occur  if 
3/ X  f  ' -^lO -',  where  t  is  the  time  after  the 
exploeion  In  seconds  and  y  is  the  fission  yield 
deposited  per  unit  horizontal  area  of  the 
debris  cloud,  measured  in  tons  of  TNT  equiv- 
alent per  square  kilometer.  The  factor  f'  - 
expresses  the  rate  of  decay  of  the  radioactive 
debris.  If  the  attacker  wishes  to  cause  a 
blackout  lasting  five  minutes  (f-:300).  he 
can  achieve  it  with  a  debris  level  v  equal  to 
10  tons  of  fission  yield  per  square  kilometer. 
This  could  be  attained  by  spreading  one 
megaton  of  fission  products  over  a  circular 
area  about  400  kilometers  in  diameter  at  fui 
altitude  of,  say,  60  kilometers.  Very  little 
could  be  seen  by  an  area-defense  radar  at- 
tempting to  look  out  from  under  such  a 
blackout  disk.  Whether  or  not  such  a  disk 
could  actually  be  produced  is  another  ques- 
tion. Terminal  defense  would  not.  of  course. 
be  greatly  disturbed  by  a  beta  ray  blackout. 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  concentrated 
mainly  on  the  penetration  aids  that  can  be 
devised  against  an  area-defense  system.  By 
this  we  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  a  ter- 
minal-defense system  can  be  effective,  and 
we  certainly  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  we 
favor  the  development  and  deployment  of 
such  a  system. 

Terminal  defense  has  a  vulnerability  all 
its  own.  Since  it  defends  only  a  small  area, 
it  can  easily  be  bypassed.  Suppose  that  the 


20  largest  American  cities  were  provided 
with  terminal  defense.  It  would  be  easy  for 
an  enemy  to  attack  the  21st  largest  city  and 
as  many  other  undefended  cities  as  \v 
chose.  Although  the  population  per  targe' 
would  be  less  than  if  the  largest  cities  wer. 
attacked,  casualties  would  still  be  heav', 
Alternatively  the  offense  could  concentrnt.. 
on  Just  a  few  of  the  20  largest  cities  and  e\ 
haust  their  supply  of  antimissile  missiles 
which  could  readily  be  done  by  the  use  r; 
multiple  warheads  even  without  decoys 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Charles  M    Herzfpli; 
in   The  Bulletin  of  the  Atornic  Scientists 
few  years  ago  that  a  Judicious  employmen' 
of    ABM    defenses    could    equalize    the    rl.sk^ 
of  living  in  cities  of  various  sizes.  Suppo.'ii- 
New   York,    with   a   jjopulation   of   about    ;;) 
million,    were   defended   well   enough   to   r* - 
quire   50  enemy   warheads   to   penetrate   th- 
defenses,  plus  a  few  more  to  destroy  the  cit' 
If  cities  of  200.000  inhabitants  were  left  ui  - 
defended,   it   would   be  equally   "attractiv. 
for  an  enemy  to  attack  New  York  and  pene- 
trate   its    defenses    as    to    attack    an    und^'- 
fended  city. 

Even  If  such  a  "logical"  pattern  of  ABM 
defense  were  to  be  seriously  proposed,  it 
hard    to   believe   that   people   in   the   undt- 
fended   cities   would   accept   their   statistic 
security.  To  satisfy  everyone  would  requir. 
a  terminal  system  of  enormous  extent    Tl 
highest   cost  estimate  made  in   public  di.- 
cussions.  $50  billion,  cannot  be  far  wrong, 

.\lthough  such  a  massive  system  would  ,i:- 
ford   some  protection   against   the   USSR 
present  armament,  it  Is  virtvially  certain  tl.  . 
the  Russians  would  react  to  the  rieploymei 
of  the  system.  It  would  be  easy  for  them  ' 
increase  the  number  of  their  offensive  war 
heads   and    thereby    raise    the    level    of    ex- 
pected  damage   back   to   the   one   now   esti- 
mated.   In    his    recent    forecast    of    defen.-. 
needs  for  the  next  five  years.  Secretary  Mi 
Namara  estimated  the  relative  cost  of  AB.\' 
defenses   and    the    cost    of    countermeasr.rt 
that   the  offense  can   take.   He   finds  inv;;r. 
ably  that  the  offense,  by  spending  consider 
ably  less  money  than  the  defense,  can  re- 
store casualties  and  destruction  to  the  onui- 
nal  level  before  defenses  were  installed.  Sin 
the  offense  is  likely  to  be  ■conservative." 
is  our  belief  that  the  actual  casualty  figurt 
in  a  nuclear  exchange,  after  both  sides  i.. 
deployed   ABM  systems   and   simultaneous: 
increased    offensive    forces,    would    be    wor.' 
than  these  estimates  .suggest. 

Any   such   massive   escalation   of  offensr.  t 
and   defensive  armaments   could   hardly   i, 
accomplished  in  a  democracy  without  strcr.- 
social  and  psychological  effects.  The  nan.:: 
would  think  more  of  war.  prepare  more  :    - 
war.   hate  the  potential  enemy  and  theret  . 
make   war   more  likely.   The  policy  of   bo:; 
the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.SR.  in  the  past  decac: 
has  been  to  reduce  tensions  to  provide  mor 
understanding,   and   to   devise   weapon   .~v- 
terns  that  make  war  less  likely.  It  seems  • 
us  that  this  should  remain  our  policy. 

St.^tement  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamar.\ 

•  *  •  «  • 

Before  I   discuss   the   analytical   basis   f  • 
these  conclusions   and   our  specific   prosrai. 
proposals.   I   would   fir.-;t   like   to   pres?nt   t  . 
latest  estimates  of   the  strategi';   threat. 

B.    THE    SIZE    AND    CHARACTER    OF   '^HE    TK^rAT 

Each  year  in  pre.=ent:ng  ov.r  projectic-: 
of  the  strategic  nuclear  threat  to  the  Unitr.i 
States.  I  have  cautioned  that  while  we  ha',  :■ 
reasonably  high  confidence  in  our  estlniaie.^ 
for  the  closer-in  period,  our  ettimaies  fi." 
the  more  distant  years  are  s'abject  to  co-:- 
siderable  uncertainty.  This  is  still  the  i.  :e 
with  regard  to  our  current  projections.  T):  ■ 
estimates  through  1969  are  reasonably  l:r:.-. 
Beyond  that  point  they  become  progress;vr. , 
less  firm,  especially  where  they  deal  with  ':.e 
period  beyond   the  production   and   dep'.     - 
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ment    leadtlmes    of    the    weapons    systems 
Involved. 

J.   The  Soviet  strategic  offensive-defensine 

forces 
Summarized  in  the  following  table  are  the 
Soviet  strategic  offensive  forces  estimated 
for  October  1.  1967.  The  programmed  US 
forces  for  thoee  same  dates  are  shown  for 
comparison : 

UNITED     STATtS     VERSUS     SOVIET     INTERCONTINENTAL 
STRATEGIC  NUCLEAR  FORCES 


Oct.  1 

1967 

United 
Stales  1 

USSR. 

ICBM  launchers  - 
SLBM  launcliersi 

l.OM 
655 

7?0 

30 

Total,     intercontinental 
launchers 
Intercontinental  bombers" 
Total  lorce  loadings,  approxim 
ber  ol  warheads 

missile 
ate   iium- 

1.710 
697 

4.b00 

750 
155 

1.000 

1  These  are  mid-1967  (igures 

■  Excludes  ICBM  test  range  launchers  which  could  have  some 
'iperational  capability  against  the  United  States  Soviets  also 
have  MR  IRBM's  rapab'e  ol  striking  Eurasian  targets. 

In  addition  to  the  SLBM's  on  nuclear-powered  submarines 
'he  Soviets  also  have  SLBM's  on  diesel- powered  submarines 
whose  primary  targets  are  believed  to  be  strategic  land  targets 
n  Eurasia  The  Soviets  also  have  submarine-launched  cruise 
missiles  whose  primary  targets  we  believe  to  be  naval  and 
merchant  vessels. 

'In  addition  to  the   intercontinental   bombers,   the  Soviets 
nave  a  force  ol  medium  bombers  tankers  capable  ol  striking 
urasian  targets. 

a.  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missiles 
Over  the  past  year,  the  Soviets  have  con- 
tinued their  b\iild-up  of  hardened  and  dis- 
Ijersed  land-based  missiles.  We  estimate  that 
as  of  1  October  1967  they  had  a  total  of  720 
ICBM  launchers  operational  compared  to  340 
a  year  earlier.  We  believe  the  Soviet  ICBM 
force  win  continue  to  grow  over  the  next  few 
•ears,  but  at  a  considerably  slower  rate  than 
in  the  recent  past. 

As  you  may  recall,  I  annotinced  last  No- 
vember thaat  the  Soviets  were  intensively 
testing  what  we  believe  to  be  a  Fractional 
Orbit  Bombardment  System  (FOBS).  Such  a 
system — which  is  really  an  ICBM  of  different 
;rajectory- — could  be  launched  on  a  very  low 
trajectory  across  the  northern  approaches  of 
:he  United  States,  thus  reducing  the  possi- 
Ijility  of  timely  detection  by  the  Ballistic 
Missile  Early  Warning  System  (BMEWSi;  or. 
alternatively,  around  the  southern  ap- 
proaches which  are  not  covered  by  BMEWS. 
In  either  event,  the  weapon  would  not  have 
a  very  high  order  of  accuracy  and  would  have 
10  pay  a  heavy  penalty  in  payload.  It  would, 
iherefore.  be  useful  primarily  against  soft 
t.irgets.  Although  years  ago  we  considered 
;..nd  rejected  such  a  system  for  our  own  use. 
the  Soviets  may  believe  it  to  be  useful  in  a 
surprise  nuclear  strike  against  our  bomber 
oases  or  as  a  penetration  tactic  against  ABM 
systems.  Later,  in  my  discussion  of  the  de- 
lenslve  programs.  I  will  touch  on  some  of  the 
measures  we  have  taken  in  anticipation  of 
that  type  of  threat, 

b.  Antiballistic  Missile  Defense 
Last  year  I  noted  that  In  addition  to  the 
fjALOSH  system  around  Moscow,  the  Soviets 
were  deploying  another  type  of  defensive  sys- 
tem elsewhere  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  cau- 
Moned.  however  that  the  weight  of  the 
f'Vidence  at  the  time  suggested  that  this 
system  was  not  intended  primarily  for  antl- 
•  iillistic  missile  defense.  Now.  I  can  tell  you 
'  nal  the  majority  of  our  intelligence  com- 
:iumity  no  longer  Ijelieves  that  this  so-called 
Tallinn"  system  i  which  is  being  deployed 
■  cross  the  northwestern  approaches  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  in  several  other  places)  has 
.my  significant  ABM  capability.  This  system 
;s  apparently  designed  for  use  within  the  at- 
mosphere, most  likely  against  an  aero-dy- 
uamic  rather  than  a  ballistic  missile  threat. 


Although  construction  of  the  Galosh  ABM 
system  around  Moscow  is  proceeding  at  a 
moderate  pace,  no  effort  has  been  made  dur- 
ing the  last  year  to  expand  that  system  or 
extend  11  to  other  cities  It  is  the  consensus  of 
the  intelligence  community  that  this  system 
could  provide  a  limited  defense  of  the  Mos- 
cow area  but  that  it  cotild  be  seriously  de- 
graded by  .sophisticated  penetration  aids. 
Neverthele.ss.  knowing  what  we  do  about  past 
Soviet  predilections  for  defensive  systems. 
we  must,  for  the  time  being,  plan  our  forces 
on  the  assumption  that  ihey  will  have  de- 
ployed some  sort  of  an  ABM  system  around 
their  major  cities  by  the  early  1970s 
2.  Red  Chinese  nuclear  threat 

Our  current  estimates  of  the  Red  Chinese 
nuclear  threat  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  1  presented  here  last  year.  The  Chinese 
have  the  technical  and  Industrial  capabili- 
ties required  for  the  deployment  of  ballistic 
missiles  and  we  believe  that  they  are  making 
an  intensive  effort  to  develop  a  inedlum  range 
missile  We  estimate  that  the  first  of  these 
missiles  could  be  deployed  as  early  as  1967-68 
and  that  by  the  mid-1970s,  they  could  have 
a  modest  force  operational. 

With  regard  to  ICBMs.  we  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Chinese  nuclear  weapons  and 
ballistic  missile  development  programs  are 
being  pursued  with  a  high  priority.  However, 
it  is  now  clear  that  they  failed  to  conduct 
either  a  space  or  a  long-range  ballistic  mis- 
sile launching  before  the  end  of  ]96'(,  as  we 
thought  possible  last  year  We  still  believe 
such  a  launching  could  be  made  on  relatively 
short  notice.  In  any  event,  our  estimate  last 
year  that  it  appeared  unlikely  the  Chinese 
could  achieve  an  IOC  with  an  ICBM  before 
the  early  1970s,  or  deploy  a  .significant  num- 
ber of  operational  ICBMs  before  the  mid- 
1970s,  still  holds  And.  of  course,  those  ICBMs 
would  not  have  a  very  high  degree  of  relia- 
bility, speed  of  response  or  protection  against 
attack. 

The  Red  Chinese  also  have  several  types  of 
aircraft  which  cotUd  carry  nuclear  weapons. 
but  most  of  them  have  a  limited  operational 
radiiis  and  none  liave  an  Intercontinental 
raditis.  It  is  liighly  unlikely  on  the  basis  of 
cost  alone  that  tliey  would  undertake  the 
development,  production  and  deployment  of 
an  intercontinental  bomber  force.  If  they 
chose  to  do  so.  it  would  take  them  ii  decade 
or  more  before  they  could  deploy  such  a 
force. 

C.    CAPABILITIES    OF    THE    PROPOSED    U.S.    FORCES 
FOR    "ASSURED    DESTRUCTION" 

As  I  noted  earlier,  the  only  true  measure 
of  the  effectiveness  of  our  "Assured  Destruc- 
tion" forces  is  their  ability,  even  after  ab- 
sorbing a  well-coordinated  surprise  first 
strike,  to  inflict  unacceptable  damage  on  the 
attacker.  In  this  next  portion  of  my  State- 
ment. I  would  like  to  examine  with  you  our 
latest  analyses  of  how  well  our  strategic 
forces  can  be  expected  to  accomplish  that 
mission:  first,  against  the  "highest  expected 
threat"  projected  in  the  latest  National  In- 
telligence Estimates  and.  second,  against  a 
Greater-Than-Expected   Threat.' 

I.  Capability  against  the  •'highest  expected 
threat"  in  the  NIE 
Even  if  the  Soviet  strategic  forces  by  1972 
reach  the  higher  end  of  the  range  of  esti- 
mates projected  in  the  latest  NIEs  and  even 
if  they  were  to  assign  their  entire  available 
missile    force    to    attacks    on    our   strategic 


The  "highest  expected  threat"  is  actually 
composed  of  the  upper  range  of  NIE  projec- 
tions for  each  element  of  the  Soviets'  stra- 
tegic forces.  In  many  cases,  these  represent 
alternatives  and  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
all  elements  would  ever  reach  the  top  end 
of  the  quantitative  range  simultaneously. 
Therefore,  the  "highest  expected  threat"  is 
reallv  a  greater  threat  than  that  projected  in 
the  NIE. 


forces  (reserving  only  refire  missiles  and 
bomber-delivered  weapons  for  urban  targets) . 
about  one-half  of  our  forces  programmed  for 
1972  would  survive  and  remain  effective.  If 
the  Soviets  exp.ind  the  Moscow  ABM  defense 
and  deploy  the  same  or  a  similar  system 
around  other  cities  at  the  highest  rate  pro- 
jected In  the  latett  NIEs.  about  three-quar- 
ters of  our  surviving  weapons  would  detonate 
over  their  targets.  The  destructive  potential 
of  such  a  US.  retaliatory  attack  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  table: 

SOVIET  POPULATION  AND  INDUSTRY  DESTROYED 

{Assumed  1972  total  population  ol  ?47,000,000,  urban  population 
ol  116,000,0001 


Total  population 

Industrial 

tatalilies 

capacity 

destroyed 

Millions 

Percent 

(percent) 

1  megaton  equivalent 

delivered  wai- 

heads: 

100 

37 

15 

59 

200 

M 

21 

400 

74 

30 

800 

96 

39 

1,200 

109 

44 

1,600 

116 

47 

Even  if  the  Soviets  deploy  a  substantlHl 
number  of  ABM  Interceptors  by  1972.  our 
strategic  inissile  forces  alone  could  still  de- 
stroy more  than  two-fifths  of  their  total 
population  (more  than  100  million  people i. 
and  over  three-quarters  ol  their  industrial 
capacity.  As  the  foregoing  table  demon- 
strates, beyond  400  one-megaton  equivalents 
optimally  delivered,  further  increments 
would  not  meaningfully  change  the  amount 
of  damage  Inflicted  because  we  would  be 
bringing  smaller  and  smaller  clUes  under 
attack. 

These  results,  of  course,  reflect  the  deci- 
sions we  have  taken  in  recent  years  to  en- 
hance the  future  capabilities  of  our  "Assured 
Destruction"  forces,  including: 

1.  The  production  and  deployment  of  the 
POSEIDON    missile    with    ^^RVs. 

2.  The  production  and  deployment  of  im- 
proved missile  penetration  aids. 

3.  The  Increase  in  the  proportion  of  MIN- 
XTTEMAN  Ills  (With  MIRVs  and  a  new  im- 
proved third  stage)  in  the  planned  force. 

4.  The  initiation  of  development  of  new 
small  reentry  vehicles  In  order  to  increase 
substantially  the  number  of  warhead.s  (or 
penetration  aids)  which  cnn  be  carried  by  a 
single  missile. 

5.  The  development  and  production  of 
SRAMs  for  our  strategic  bombers. 

These  and  other  measures  will  not  only 
enhance  the  survivability  of  our  .'Strategic 
missile  forces  but  will  also  greatly  increase 
the  number  of  weapons  which  we  could  place 
over  the  Soviet  Union  in  1972.  As  I  stated 
earlier,  numbers  of  weapons  will  be  much 
more  important  in  the  future  than  gross 
megatonnage.  Our  calculations  sho'*'  that, 
even  if  the  Soviets  deploy  a  stibstantial  num- 
ber of  ABMs  by  1972.  our  offensive  forces 
(after  absorbing  a  surprise  att.icki  would 
still  be  able  to  inflict  about  the  same  percent 
fatalities  on  the  Soviet  population  in  a  sec- 
ond strike  in  1972  as  they  could  have  in  1966 

Indeed,  if  the  .Soviet  offensive-defensive 
threat  does  not  increase  beyond  the  highest 
level  now  projected  through  1972  In  the  latest 
National  Intelligence  Estimates,  we  will  have 
more  "Assured  Destruction"  capability  than 
we  will  probably  need.  However,  I  have  re- 
peatedly cautioned  that  <ur  "Assured  De- 
struction" capability  is  of  such  crucial  im- 
portance to  our  .security  that  we  must  be 
prepared  to  cope  with  Soviet  strategic 
threats  which  are  greater  than  those  pro- 
jected in  the  latest  Intelligence  estimates.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  must  continually  reexamine  the 
various  actions,  ooyond  those  which  now 
seem  probable,  by  which  the  Soviets  might 
seek  to  strengthen  their  strategic  forces  and 
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take  appropriate  steps  In  a  timely  manner 
to  hedge  against  them. 

2  Capability  against  "greater-than-expected 
threats" 
As  was  the  case  last  year,  the  most  severe 
threat  we  must  consider  In  planning  our 
••Assured  Destruction'  forces  Is  a  Soviet  de- 
ployment of  a  substantial  hard  target  kill 
capabUltv  m  the  form  of  highly  accurate 
small  ICBMs  or  MIRVed  large  ICBMs.  to- 
gether with  an  extensive,  effective  ABM  de. 
fense  A  large  Soviet  ICBM  force  with  a  sub- 
stantial hard  target  kill  capability  might 
be  able  to  destroy  a  Uirge  number  of  our 
Mlnuteman  missiles  in  their  silos.  An  ex- 
tensive, effective  Soviet  ABM  defense  might 
then  be  able  to  intercept  and  destroy  a  large 
part  of  our  residual  missile  warheads.  In- 
cluding those  carried  by  submarine-launched 
missiles  In  combination,  therefore,  these  two 
actions  could  conceivably  seriously  degrade 
our    'Assured  Destruction  "  capability 

Again.  I  want  to  remind  you  that  both 
of  these  threats  are  quantitatively  far  greater 
than  those  projected  In  the  latest  intelligence 
estimates  Moreover,  we  believe  that  the  ac- 
curacy of  Soviet  ICBMs  Is  still  substantially 
Inferior  to  that  of  our  own  missiles  Neverthe- 
less, even  though  such  a  threat  is  extremely 
unlikely,  vve  have  taken  account  of  the  pos- 
sibility in  our  longer  range  force  planning 

Our  calculations  show  that  against  either 
one  of  Che  Soviet  Greater-Than-Expected 
Threats,  the  offensive  or  the  defensive  threat, 
the  presently  programmed  forces  could  still 
perform  their  missions  through  the  mid- 
1970s. 

Against  the  massive  and  highly  unlikely 
combined  Greater-Than-Expected  Offensive 
and  Defensive  Threats,  these  same  forces  with 
POSEIDON  missiles  carrying  a  full  load  of 
warheads  and  with  bomber  penetration  aids 
(options  which  we  could  exercise  in  FY  1970) 
could  still  destroy  in  a  second  strike  (de- 
pending upon  how  we  target  our  forces  i 
about  18  to  25  percent  of  the  population  and 
two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  the  industrial 
capacity  of  the  Soviet  Union,  even  after  ab- 
sorbing a  surprise  attack.  The  prospect  of 
having  to  absorb  losses  of  this  magnitude 
from  a  U.S.  retaliatory  strike  should,  in  It- 
self, pose  a  very  substantial  deterrent  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Nevertheless,  for  the  purpose  of 
planning  our  forces  so  far  ahead,  this  level 
of  damage  may  become  too  low  for  complete 
confidence  in  our  deterrent.  Accordingly, 
prudence  dictates  that  we  act  now  to  place 
ourselves  in  a  position  to  strengthen  our 
"Assured  Destruction"  capabilities  in  the 
unlikely  event  that  both  of  the  Greater- 
Than-Expected  Threats  actually  begin  to 
emerge 

Fortunately,  we  have  a  large  number  of 
additional  options  from  which  we  can  draw 
to  strengthen  those  capabilities  by  the  mid- 
1970s  We  can  convert  the  entire  force  to 
Mlnuteman  III,  increase  the  number  of  war- 
heads each  Mlnuteman  missile  could  carry, 
emplace  the  entire  Mlnuteman  III  force  in 
superhard  silos,  and  or  protect  the  Minute- 
man  force  with  an  ABM  defense. 

There  are.  of  course,  still  other  options 
available,  such  as  the  construction  and  de- 
ployment of  more  Poseidon  submarines  and 
the  development  and  production  of  a  new 
land-based  missile  Although  a  new  land- 
based  ICBM  does  not  appear  to  offer  any  par- 
ticular advantage  over  the  Mlnuteman  III 
in  superhard  silos.  I  believe  we  should  keep 
that  option  open  by  starting  development 
now  of  a  sUo  which  could  be  used  for  either 
the  Mlnuteman  III  or  a  new  ICBM.  The  op- 
tions of  defending  Mlnuteman  with  the  ABM 
and  of  constructing  more  Poseidon  subma- 
rines will  continue  to  be  available  for  some 
time  Into  the  future  and  neither  requires  a 
commitment  at  this  time. 

As  I  noted  in  previous  years,  under  certain 
circumsttinces  there  may  be  some  advantage 
in  maintaining  .i  mixed  offensive  force  of 
missiles  and  a  limited  number  of  bombers. 
By  having  a  capability  to  attack  some  cities 


with  missiles  only,  and  others  with  bombers 
only,  we  can  force  the  Soviet  Union  to  main- 
tain defenses  against  both  But  to  do  this, 
we  do  not  need  either  a  very  large  bomber 
force  or  a  new  bomber  The  present  program 
provides  for  a  mixed  force  of  missiles  and 
bombers  Into  the  latter  part  of  the  1970s,  and 
the  options  open  to  us  will  permit  extending 
the  life  of  the  bomber  force  and  increasing 
its  capability,  and  or  the  addition  of  a  new 
bomber,  should  threats  greater  than  that 
projected  by  the  NIE  develop. 

Against  the  Greater-Than-Expected 
Threat,  any  bomber  force  ought  to  be 
equipped  with  improved  penetration  aids  to 
cope  with  the  kind  of  anti-bomber  defense 
systems  postulated  In  this  threat.  We  have 
no  evidence  the  .Soviets  are  actually  deploy- 
ing such  systems,  although  they  are  devel- 
oping new  high  performance  tighter  aircraft 
Nevertheless,  we  should  keep  the  options 
open  to  upgrade  our  presently  programmed 
bomber  force  and  to  deploy  a  new  bomber  if 
one  shotild  eventually  be  required  But  the 
pacing  Items  at  the  present  time  are  the 
penetration  aids,  particularly  those  needed 
to  counter  the  improved  interceptors  the  So- 
viets may  deploy  in  the  future,  and  these 
are  the  programs  which  should  receive  our 
first  attention  regardless  of  which  option  we 
may  ultimately  choose  to  exercise. 

Again,  may  I  remind  you  that  all  of  these 
missile  and  bomber  options  are  directly  re- 
lated to  the  combined  Greater-Than-Ex- 
pected Threat,  and  until  we  have  some  evi- 
dence that  this  threat  Is  actually  beginning 
to  emerge,  we  need  not  and  should  not  de- 
cide to  deploy  any  of  these  systems.  Instead 
we  should  carefully  time  our  actions  on  all 
of  them  In  step  with  the  development  of  the 
threat,  keeping  in  mind  the  various  develop- 
ment, production  and  deployment  leadtimes 
involved. 

D.     CAPABILrriES    OF    THE    PROPOSED    FORCES     FOR 
DAMAGE    LIMITATION 

There  are  two  major  Lssues  this  year  in  the 
Damage  Limitation  portion  of  the  Strategic 
Forces  Program.  The  nrst  concerns  the  de- 
ployment of  an  anti-ballistic  missile  defense 
and.  the  second,  the  future  size  and  compo- 
sition of  the  anti-bomber  defense  forces. 
I.  Anti-ballistic  missile  defense 

Last  year  I  presented  to  you  in  consider- 
able detail  our  analysis  of  the  anti-ballistic 
missile  defense  issue.  I  described  the  three 
major  ptirposes  for  which  we  might  want  to 
deploy  an  ABM  system,  the  kinds  of  radars 
and  missiles  which  would  be  Involved,  the 
technical  uncertainties  which  still  remained 
to  be  resolved,  and  the  costs  and  benefits  ot 
some  of  the  alternative  deployments.  With 
regard  to  the  three  purposes.  I  concluded 
tbat: 

1.  The  deployment  of  an  ABM  defense  for 
MINUTEMAN  might  offer  a  partial  substi- 
tute for  the  further  expansion  of  our  offen- 
sive forces  in  the  event  the  Greater-Than- 
Expected  Soviet   threat  began  to  emerge. 

2.  The  deployment  of  an  austere  ABM  de- 
fense against  a  Red  Chinese  ICBM  threat 
might  offer  a  high  degree  of  protection  to  the 
entire  Nation,  at  least  through  the  1970s. 

3.  The  deployment  of  an  ABM  defense  for 
the  protection  of  our  cities  against  the  kind 
of  heavy,  sophisticated  missile  attack  the 
Soviets  could  launch  In  the  1970s  would  al- 
most surely  cause  them  to  react  by  Increas- 
ing the  capabilities  of  their  offensive  forces. 
thus  leaving  us  in  essentially  the  same  posi- 
tion we  were  before. 

Further  study  of  this  Issue  during  the  last 
year  has  served  to  confirm  these  conclusions. 
Since  I  have  already  touched  on  the  first 
purpose  in  connection  with  the  analysis  of 
our  "Assured  Destruction"  capabilities 
against  the  Greater-Than-Expected  Soviet 
threat.  I  will  limit  my  discussion  at  this 
point  to  the  other  two  purposes. 

a.  Defense  Against  the  Red  Chinese 
Nuclear  Threat 

As  I  noted  earlier,  there  is  motintlng  evi- 


dence that  the  Red  Chinese  are  devoting 
very  substantial  resotirces  to  the  develop- 
ment of  both  nuclear  warheads  and  missile 
delivery  systems.  Within  a  period  of  39 
months,  they  detonated  seven  nuclear  de- 
vices. The  first,  in  October  1964.  was  an  :ul 
U-235  fission  test  with  a  low  yield;  the  sec- 
ond, in  May  1965.  was  a  similar  test  with  a 
low-intermediate  yield  In  May  1966  thev 
detonated  their  first  device  Involving  ther- 
monuclear material  Then.  In  October  196': 
they  tested  their  first  missile-delivered  de- 
vice with  a  low  yield  fission  warhead,  ih'i-^ 
demonstrating  sufficient  engineering  skill  i  > 
conduct  a  mlsslle-v.'arhead  systems  test  In 
December  1966,  they  detonated  their  secoii  ■ 
device  involving  thermonuclear  material  I:i 
June  1967,  they  detonated  a  device  with  .: 
yield  of  a  few  megatons  dropped  from  an  aii- 
plane  Finally,  last  December,  they  detonate! 
another  device,  but  this  test  was  apparent] 
a  partial  failure 

These  seven  nuclear  tests,  taken  togethit 
with  their  continuing  work  on  surface-r  - 
surface  missiles,  lead  us  to  believe  that  th" 
are  moving  ahead  with  the  development  •  ' 
an  ICBM.  Indeed,  if  their  programs  procef 
at  the  present  pace,  they  could  have  a  mode 
force  of  ICBMs  by  the  mid-1970s. 

In    the   light   of    this   progress    in    nucle:;.- 
weapons    and    missile    delivery    systems, 
seemed  both  prudent  and  feasible  to  us  la.s* 
September  to  Initiate  the  deployment  of     j 
austere   Chinese-oriented   ABM   defense    W- 
knew  from  our  continuing  study  of  this  .ey.-- 
tem  that  it  could  be  deployed  at  an  Invesi- 
ment  cost  of  about  $5  billion,  and  could  i  •■ 
highly  effective  against  the  kind  of  threat 
Chinese  force  might  pose  in  the  1970s, 

.As  presently  defined,  the  Sentinel  ABN' 
system  de.,  the  system  specifically  deslgne'l 
against  the  Chlnest  threat)  would  consist  if 
Perimeter  Acquisition  Radars  (PARsi,  Mi."-- 
sUe  Site  Radars  (MSRsi,  long  range  Spartai. 
area  defense  missiles  and.  later,  some  Sprint 
local  defense  missiles  for  certain  special  pur 
poses.  The  effectiveness  of  this  deploymen" 
in  reducing  U.S.  fatalities  from  a  Red  Clii- 
nese  attack  in  the  1970s  is  shown  in  tlio 
table  following: 

US    FATALITIES   FROM   A   CHINESE   FIRST  STRIKE.   197C's 

|ln  millionsi 

Number  of  Chinese  ICBM's 
X  2.5X  75X 


US  latahties- 

Without  Sentinel. 
With  Sentinel  ... 


(') 


0) 


1 


1  Fewer  than  1,000,000  US.  dead  with  some  probability  ol  po 
deaths 

It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  table 
that  the  Sentinel  system,  facing  a  relatively 
"primitive"  attack,  could  probably  hold  U  .S 
fatalities  below  one  million.  Obviously,  i; 
and  when  the  Chinese  ICBM  force  grows 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  beyond  the 
levels  shown  in  the  foregoing  table,  additions 
and  Improvements  would  probably  have  to  be 
made  in  the  Sentinel  system.  We  believe. 
however,  that  for  relatively  modest  addltlon^.I 
outlays  the  system  could  be  improved  so  iii 
to  limit  the  Chinese  damage  ix)tential  to  low 
levels  into  the  mid-1980s.  The  Sentinel  sys- 
tem would  also  have  a  number  of  other  ad- 
vantages. It  would  provide  an  addition. J 
indication  to  the  people  of  Asia  that  we  in- 
tend to  support  them  against  nuclear  black- 
mail from  China,  and  thus  help  to  convince 
the  aon-nuclear  countries  that  acquisition 
of  their  own  nuclear  weapons  is  not  requirod 
for  their  security.  Furthermore,  this  inituU 
deployment  would  serve  as  a  fouiidatlon  'o 
which  we  could  add  a  defense  for  our  Mln- 
uteman force  If  that  later  becomes  desir- 
able. Finally,  it  could  protect  our  populatmr. 
against  the  Improbable,  but  possible,  acci- 
dental launch  of  a  few  ICBMs  by  any  one  l:' 
the  nuclear  powers. 
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b.  Deployment  of  Nlke-X  for  Defense  of 
Our  Cities  Against  Soviet  Attack. 

Nothing  has  occurred  during  the  last  year 
to  change  my  conviction  that  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Nlke-X  system  for  the  defense 
of  our  cities  against  a  Soviet  attack  would, 
under  present  circumstances,  be  a  futile 
waste  of  our  resources.  I  believe  it  is  clear 
from  my  earlier  discussion  of  the  trends  in 
the  nature  of  the  threat,  as  evaluated  by  our 
intelligence  community,  that  the  Soviets  are 
determined  to  maintain  a  nuclear  deterrent 


against  the  United  States  If  this  is  true,  aa 
I  believe  it  is,  any  attempt  on  our  part  to  re- 
duce their  "'Assured  Destruction"  capability 
below  what  they  might  consider  necessary  to 
deter  us  would  simply  cause  them  to  respond 
with  an  offsetting  increase  In  their  offensive 
forces.  It  Is  precisely  this  process  of  action 
and  reaction  upon  which  the  arms  race  feeds. 
at  great  cost  to  both  sides  and  benefit  to 
neither  This  point  Is  Illustrated  in  the  table 
on  the  following  page  which  Is  based  on  nu- 
clear strike  capabilities  as  they  might  be 
viewed  by  the  potential  adversaries 


NUMBERS  OF  FATALITIES  IN  AN   ALL-OUT  STRATEGIC  EXCHANGE.  MID   1970's' 

|ln  militons) 


United  Slates  strikes  first 

Soviets  strike 

first  agair 

si 

at  military  targets;  Soviets 

militaiy  and 

city  target 

s; 

retaliate  against  U  S  cities; 

United  States  retaliates 

Uni'ed  Slates  retaliates  against 

US  program 

Soviet  response 

agamst 

cities 

Soviet  cities 

U.S 

Soviel 

U  S.                 Soviet 

latalities 

latalitie 

s 

120 

latalities           latalities 

No  ABM                      .      . 

None 

120 

120                       80 

None     . . 

100 

120 

90                      80 

Pen-Aids 

120 

120 

110                       80 

None 

40 

120 

10                       8" 

MIRV.  Pen-Aids                 ... 

110 

120 

60                        80 

Plus  100  mobile  ICBM's 

110 

120 

90                        80 

Posture  B 

None 

,!0 

120 

!0                        80 

MIRV,  Pen-Aids 

70 

1-20 

40                        80 

Plus  550  mobile  ICBM's 

100 

120 

90                        80 

1  At  fatality  levels  approximating  100,000.000  or  more,  differences  ol  10,000,000  to  20.000,000  in  the  calculated  results  're  less 

|iian  tne  margin  of  error  n,  the  estimates 


"Posture  A"  is  a  light  defense  against  a 
Soviet  missile  attack  on  our  cities.  It  con- 
sists of  an  area  defense  of  the  entire  con- 
tinental United  States,  providing  redundant 
(Overlapping)  coverage  of  key  target  areas, 
and.  In  addition,  a  relatively  low-density 
Sprint  defense  of  25  cities  to  provide  some 
protection  against  those  warheads  which 
[;et  through  the  area  defense  ""Posture  B" 
IS  a  heavier  defense  with  the  same  area 
•  overage,  but  with  much  greater  sophistica- 
tion in  its  electronics  and  a  higher-density 
Sprint   defense   for   52   cities. 

Postures  A  and  B  would  also  require 
,=;ome  Improvement  in  our  defense  against 
manned  bomber  attack  in  order  to  preclude 
the  Soviets  from  undercutting  the  ABM  de- 
fense: we  would  also  want  to  expand  and  Im- 
prove our  anti-submarine  warfare  forces  to 
help  defend  against  Soviet  missile-launching 
submarines  The  "current"  estimates  of  the 
investment  cost  of  the  total  ""Damage  Limit- 
ing" package  are  at  least  $13  billion  for 
Posture  A  and  at  least  $22  billion  for  Pos- 
nire  B.  On  the  basis  of  past  experience,  how- 
fver.  actual  costs  would  more  likely  be  S40 
lillion  by  the  time  the  system  had  been 
rompleted 

Cost,  however,  is  not  the  problem  If  we 
.  ould  actually  build  and  deploy  a  genuinely 
unpenetrable  shield  over  the  United  States. 
•A-e  would  be  willing  to  spend  $40  billion. 
But.  If  after  spending  these  tens  of  billions 
(if  dollars,  we  could  still  expect  to  find  our- 
selves in  a  position  where  a  Soviet  attack 
could  infllcit  unacceptable  damage  on  our 
population  because  of  their  response  to  our 
defensive  efforts.  I  do  not  see  how  we  would 
have  really  Improved  our  security  or  free- 
dom of  action  And  neither  can  I  see  how 
the  Soviets  will  have  improved  their  se- 
curity and  freedom  of  action  if  after  all  their 
additional  expenditures  for  offensive  and  de- 
fensive systems,  we  can  still  infllcit  unac- 
ceptable damage  on  them,  even  after  absorb- 
ing their  first  strike  For  this  reason  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  both  sides  would 
be  far  better  off  if  we  can  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  the  limitation  of  all  strategic  nu- 
clear forces,  including  ABMs. 

In  any  event,  there  Is  no  point  whatever 
in  our  responding  to  a  massive  ABM  deploy- 
ment on  their  part  with  a  massive  ABM 
deployment  of  our  own.  Instead,  we  should 


act  realistically  and  further  strengthen  our 
offensive  forces.  If  and  when  necessary,  to 
preserve  our  "Assured  Destruction"  capa- 
bility. 

»  •  *  •  • 

F     STRATEGIC    OFFENSIVE    FORCES 

The  force  structure  proposed  for  the  FY 
1969-73  period  is  shown  on  a  classified  table 
provided  to  the  Committee. 

1.   Missile   forces 

In  overall  terms  the  missile  forces  we  are 
proposing  lor  the  FY  1969-73  period  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  I  discussed  last 
year — 1.000  Mlnuteman,  496  Poseidon  and 
160  Polaris,  plus  54  Titan  lis.  Within  these 
overall  numbers,  however,  we  are  proposing 
some  changes  in  mix  and  payload 
a    Mlnuteman 

Last  year  I  told  you  that  in  order  to  In- 
crease the  capability  of  our  offensive  forces 
agamst  a  po.ssible  strong  Soviet  ABM  defense, 
we  proposed  to  Increase  the  number  of 
Minttteman  Ills  in  the  force  I  also  pointed 
out  that  by  FY  1973-74  It  would  probably 
become  necessary  to  replace  the  earliest 
Mlnuteman  II  missiles,  and  that  v.e  could 
t'.'.en  add  more  Mlnuteman  Ills  if  that  should 
appear  desirable 

.^Ithous'h  the  Soviet  ABM  deployment  is 
not  moving  forward  as  fast  as  anticip.ited  last 
year,  we  now  believe  it  would  be  desirable  to 
increase  the  number  rif  Mlnuteman  Ills  And. 
as  I  indicated  earlier,  we  have  included  funds 
in  the  FY  1969  Budget  for  the  development 
of  dual-purpose  super-hard  silos  for  the 
Mlnuteman  or  a  new  land-based  ICBM  Be- 
cause the  development  program  for  the 
Mlnut°man  III  is  t.iking  longer  than  vve  had 
planned,  and  because  we  want  to  pursue  a 
more  pffirient  overall  Minutemsn  moderniza- 
tion schedule,  initial  deployment  of  the 
Mlnuteman  III  will  slip  some  months  behind 
the  schedule  envisioned  last  year.  The  phase 
out  of  Mlnuteman  I  will  be  slowed  down  to 
compensate  for  the  slip  in  the  Mlnuteman 
III  program. 

b.  Titan  II 

.Mthough  the  Titan  II  will  decline  in  Im- 
portance as  the  Mlnuteman  III  and  the 
Poseidon  are  deploved.  it  may  be  advisable 
to  retain  the  present  force  of  54  missiles  on 
launchers.  Its  heavy  payload  would  be  useful 


against  large  soft  targets  which  are  not  de- 
fended by  ABMs   On  the  basis  of  a  recent  re- 
view of  the  Titan  II  follow-on  test  program, 
we  now  believe  that  four  tests  per  year.  In- 
stead of  six,  will  be  enough  to  ensure  that 
the  missiles  In  the  force  are  operationally  re- 
liable. Thus,  with  the  procurement  of  a  small 
number   of   missiles   in   FY   1969-70,   we   can 
maintain  the  present  force  of  54  Titan  mis- 
siles on   launchers   throui^hout   the  program 
period.  Instead  of  allowing  It  to  decline  after 
FY  1970  as  we  planned  last  year, 
c    Polarls-Poseldon 
The  Polarls-Poseldon  program  Is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  one  I  presented  here  last 
year.  Thirty-one  of  the  41  Polaris  submarines, 
all  of  which  have  now  become  operational, 
win   be   refitted   with   the   Poseidon   missile. 
The  other  ten   (five  598-Class  and  five  608- 
Class)    cannot  be  refitted  without  replacing 
the   center  section   of   their   hulls.   The   cost 
would  be  abcut  equal  to  that  of  a  new  sub- 
marine, and  even  then  they  would  not  be  as 
good  as  the  other  31.  Accordingly,  these  sub- 
marines will  continue   to  carry   the   Polaris 
missile.  The  five  598-Class  ships,  which  orig- 
inally carried  the  A-1,  have  already  been  re- 
fitted with  the  A-3.  The  five  608-Class  ships, 
which  now  carry  the  A-2.  will  be  refitted  with 
the  A-3   during   their  second   overhaul.   The 
proposed  FY   1969  shipbuilding  and  conver- 
sion program  Includes  funds  for  six  Poseidon 
conversions    and    advance    procurement    for 
nine  more. 

d.  New  Strategic  Missile  Systems 
Last  year  I  told  yoti  that  we  are  making  a 
comprehensive  study  of  new  strategic  missile 
systems  This  study  was  completed  last  sum- 
mer, and  on  the  basis  of  its  findings  we  have 
Included  $56  million  In  the  FY  1969  Budget 
for  advanced  ICBM  technology. 

•  ♦  •  •  • 

b.  Manned  Interceptors 
The  ultimate  U.S.  manned  Interceptor  force 
will  consist  of  modified  F-106Xs  (supported 
by  C-130S  which  would  be  used  to  move 
ground  crews  and  equipment  to  the  dispersal 
recycle  bases),  plus  an  Air  National  Guard 
F-102  squadron  in  Hawaii.  This  squadron, 
together  with  the  search  radars,  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  a  local  air  defense  capa- 
bility for  that  remote  state.  We  plan  to  start 
the  phase-down  of  the  interceptor  forces  In 
FY  1969. 

c.  Surface-to-.\lr  Missiles 

On  the  basis  of  our  present  plgns,  .all  of 
the  Bomarc  lorce  would  be  phased  out  when 
the  full  F-106X  force  becomes  r.perational. 
Most  of  the  Hercules  and  all  of  the  Hawks, 
however,  will  be  retained. 

2.  Missile  and  spare  defense 
The  decision  to  deploy  a  Chinese-oriented 
ABM  defense  system  will  undoubtedly  have 
.'in  important  impact  on  other  straieglc  de- 
fensiv?  programs.  For  example,  we  already 
know  that  the  Perimeter  Acquisition  Radar 
I  PAR)  planned  for  the  Sentinel  system  could 
also  be  made  to  handle  some  of  the  long- 
range  acquisition  and  tracking  functions 
presently  performed  by  the  three  EMEWS 
sites.  Conversely,  the  over  the-Horlzon  i  back- 
scatter  i  radars  planned  for  the  antl-bombT 
defens-e  could  also  be  used  to  provide  limited 
detection  and  tracking  of  ballistic  missile'; 
launched  from  submarines.  Moreover,  in 
order  to  provide  a  backup  for  BMEWS.  we 
have  already  deploved  sevral  Over-the- 
Horizon  (forward-scatter)  radar  tranFmltters 
and  receivers,  and  we  have  under  ac'ive  de- 
velopment for  a  number  of  vears  a  fUelUte- 
borne  missile  warning  system  which  now  ap- 
pears to  be  capable  of  providing  earlier  warn- 
ing than  BMEWS.  i  The  forward-scatter  OTH 
and  the  satenite-borne  missr.e  w.irnlng  sys- 
tem are  two  of  f.ie  measures  I  alluded  to  in 
my  earlier  discussion  of  the  Soviet  FOBS.) 
Clearlv.  the  time  ^-^s  come  when  we  must 
systematically  examine  all  of  the=e  warning 
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systems  In  relation  to  one  another,  with  a 
view  to  eliminating  unnecessary  redundancy 
ar.d  ensuring  that  the  remaining  systems  are 
truly  integrated  Into  a  wojkable  whole.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  have  recently  asked  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  establish  a  Joint  Contl- 
nertal  Defense  System  Integration  Planning 
Staff  to  study  this  entire  problem  in  depth, 
including  the  function  of  all  defensive  sys- 
tems In  a  wartime  environment. 

a     Missile   Warning  | 

Pending  the  completion  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned study,  we  are  not  proposing  any 
changes  m  the  BMEWS  program  However,  we 
are  making  certain  changes  In  the  siting  of 
the  Over-the-Horlzon  (forward-scatter) 
radar  program.  These  radars  have  demon- 
strated a  very  high  order  of  capability.  Al- 
though originally  designed  to  detect  ICBM 
launches  i  Including  FOBS),  these  radars 
have  demonstrated  a  good  capability  to  de- 
tect smaller  ballistic  mlsciles. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  we  are  developing 
a  back-scAtter  OTH  radar  for  use  In  the 
anti-bomber  defense.  In  this  system,  echo 
signals  from  the  target  are  returned  directly 
to  the  transmitter,  thereby  eliminating  the 
need  for  separate  receiver  stations.  It  Is  also 
more  effecMre  than  the  forward-scatter  sys- 
tem in  locatVng  and  tracking  vehicles  moving 
through  and  below  the  ioncspliere.  for  ex- 
ample, aircraft  or  SLBMs  We  presently  plan 
to  begin  installing  the  first  back-scatter  OTH 
radar  in  the  near  future  While  the  chief 
function  of  this  radar  will  be  research  and 
development,  we  hope  that  it  will  also  pro- 
vide some  useful  operational  data.  It  will  also 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  test  the  back-scat- 
ter system  in  the  ICBM  warning  role. 

b    Anti-BalUstlc   Missile   Defense    (Sentinel) 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem will  consist  of  PAR  and  M3R  radars  and 
Spart.in  and  Sprint  missiles. 

The  PAR  is  a  low  frequency  phased-array 
radar  used  for  long-range  surveillance,  ac- 
quisition and  tracking.  The  presently 
planned  characteristics  of  this  radar  place  its 
design  well  within  the  "state-of-the-art'. 
and  for  this  reason  the  first  PAR  can  be  in- 
stalled directly  at  its  tactical  site  rather 
than  at  a  field  test  site  Its  performance  can 
be  simulated  by  an  ARPA  .Altalr  radar  al- 
ready at  Kwajaleln.  for  purposes  of  the  full 
systems  tests. 

The  MSR  is  a  phased-array  radar  used  to 
control  the  Sprint  and  Spartan  intercep- 
tors. It  can  perform  much  the  same  func- 
tions as  the  larger  MAR.  which  is  not  re- 
quired In  a  limited  deploj-ment.  but  on  a 
smaller  scale.  The  MSR  was  tested  at  the 
contractors  plant  before  being  sent  to  KwaJ- 
alein.  where  it  is  currently  being  installed 
for  the  full  systems  tests.  The  MAR.  which  is 
the  most  sophisticated  component  of  the 
Nike-X  system,  will  remain  In  an  R&D  stattis. 
A  Tacmar  la  5maller  version  of  the  MAR) 
will  be  installed  at  Kwajaleln  for  final  de- 
sign and  testing. 

The  Spartan  missile,  as  presently  designed, 
will  have  three  stages  and  utilize  an  advanced 
warhead,  and  should  be  able  to  intercept 
objects  at  ranges  in  excess  of  several  hundred 
miles  and  at  exoatmtxspheric  altitudes.  How- 
ever, we  now  plan  to  make  some  further 
improvements  in  the  Spartan  to  enhance  its 
capability  .igainst  a  Fobs.  The  Spartan  will 
also  be  included  in  the  full  systems  test.s 
planned  at  Kwajalein. 

The  Sprint  missile  is  designed  to  attack 
Incoming  warheads  after  the  atmosphere  has 
helped  to  separate  out  the  ;'.ccomp.inying 
decoys,  chaff,  etc  The  missile  is  capable  of 
climbing  thousands  of  feet  in  a  few  seconds 
to  make  intercepts  between  5  000  and  100.000 
feet  at  ranges  between  15-25  miles  It  uses 
a  "pop-up"  launch  technique  in  which  the 
missile  is  ejected  from  its  tube  by  the  gen- 
eration of  gas  pressure  on  the  piston  upon 
which  it  rests.  Actual  ignition  does  not  take 
^      place  until  after  the  missile  has  left  the  tube. 


This  technique  conserves  propellant,  allows 
the  missile  to  "get  away"  sooner  and  reduces 
the  missile  size  Initial  flight  tests  are  cur- 
rently being  conducted  at  the  White  Sands 
Missile  Range,  and  beginning  in  early  1969 
the  missile  will  be  tested  at  Kwajaleln, 
where  the  overall  systems  tests  against  actual 
ICBMs  fired  from  Vanderberg  Air  Base  will 
be  conducted. 

Although,  as  stated  earlier,  ABM  systems 
to  protect  population  centers  against  large 
sophisticated  attacks  do  not  appear  practical, 
we  will  continue  to  explore  new  technical 
approaches  to  this  objective.  The  Nlke-X 
development  program  will  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  In  addition,  we  will  continue  to 
support  a  number  of  other  ABM  related 
programs,  particularly  ARP.A's  Project 
Defender. 

In  total,  the  FY  1969  Budget  request  in- 
cludes about  $1,232  million  for  .^BM  defense: 
SB51  million  for  the  deployment  of  Sentinel 
(In  addition  to  $229  million  in  FY  1968): 
$313  million  for  Sentinel  development;  $165 
million  for  ABM  advanced  development 
(Nike-X);  and  $103  million  for  Defender  In 
addition,  the  AECs  FY  1969  budget  includes 
funds  for  ABM  warhead  de\  elopment  and 
production. 

c.  Anti-Satellite  Defense 
As  described  in  previous  years,  we  have  a 
capability  to  Intercept  and  destroy  hostile 
-satellites  within  certain  ranges.  This  capa- 
bility will  be  maintained  throughout  the 
program  period. 

Spasur  and  Spacetrack  are  our  satellite 
tracking  and  identiScatlon  systems  in  the 
Norad  Sp.adat  system.  The  Spasur  system  is 
designed  to  give  a  w.irnlng  when  a  new  space 
object  passes  through  Its  field,  and  the 
Spacetr.'ick  system  detects,  tracks  and  com- 
putes the  orbits  of  objects  in  space.  Both 
systems  are  tied  to  the  North  American  Air 
Defense  Command. 

One  of  the  projects  that  the  Joint  Con- 
tinental Defense  Systems  Integration  Plan- 
ning Staff  will  undertake  is  the  development 
of  a  master  plan  for  the  evolution  of  these 
two  systems.  The  ever-growing  population  of 
space  objects  and  "Junk"  that  must  be  iden- 
tified and  tracked  means  that  we  will  have 
to  make  major  improvements  in  these  sys- 
tems in  the  near  future.  In  the  case  of  the 
Spacetrack  system,  we  have  included  ftinds 
in  the  FY  1969  Budget  for  the  niodlfication 
of  the  d.na  processing  and  communications 
equipTient  .it  existing  sites  and  for  some 
new  construction  at  these  sites.  Any  fur- 
ther improvements  or  expansion  will  be  de- 
layed pending  a  full  study  of  the  require- 
ments for  electro-optical  sites  in  rddition  to 
the  camera  and  radar  sites,  th?  links  with 
the  Sentinel  system,  the  need  for  a  sepa- 
rate data  processing  center,  etc. 

C.   CIVIL     DEFENSE 

The  Civil  Defense  program  proposed  fcr 
FY  1969  contemplates  no  import int  chang? 
in  basic  objectives  from  those  which  I  dis- 
cussed last  year.  However,  we  have  held  the 
FY  1969  program  to  the  lowest  po,sslble  sus- 
taining rate,  pending  the  end  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict. 

The  major  objective  of  the  Civil  Defense 
program  since  1961  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  nation-wide  shel- 
ter system  to  help  protect  our  population 
from  radiological  fallout  in  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  attack.  Most  of  this  shelter  is  in- 
herent in  existing  buildings  but  needs  to 
be  identified,  marked  and  stocked  with  sur- 
vival supplies  before  it  can  be  considered 
truly  useful.  By  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  we  expect  to  have  identified  about  170 
million  spaces  with  a  standard  protection 
f.actor  of  40  or  more,  of  which  about  101  mil- 
lion will  have  been  marked  and  55  million 
stocked  with  an  average  14  days  of  supplies. 
Total  shelter  capacity  should  continue  to 
grow  in  the  future  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
tinviing  survey  and  design  assistance  efforts 


being  conducted  as  part  of  the  Civil  Defense 
program.  In  total,  we  can  probably  expert 
an  additional  55  million  spaces  from  these 
sources  over  the  next  five  years. 

Deployment  op  an  Anti-Ballistic-Missii.f 
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EXHiBrr  3 
Statement  of  Dr  John  S.  Foster.  Jr  .  Direc- 
tor OF  Defense  Research  and  Engineering 
I  am  pleased  to  be  ii ere  today.  I  understand 
that  you  have  requested  a  discussion  of  tbe 
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technical  status  of  the  U.S.  ballistic  missile 
defense  program. 

In  dlscusalng  the  general  subject.  let  me 
first  say  that  every  system  we  have  ever  seri- 
ously considered  for  deployment  Involves  the 
use  of  radars  to  detect  and  track  the  Incom- 
ing targets,  and  the  use  of  these  same  or  dif- 
ferent radars  to  guide  ground-to-air  inter- 
ceptor mlssllrs  to  the  vicinity  of  the  targets. 
There  a  command  from  the  ground  causes 
the  Interceptor  warhead  to  detonate  and  de- 
stroy the  target.  It  Is  clear  that  such  a  de- 
fense system  does  not  provide  a  shield  which 
makes  a  nation  impervious  to  attack,  since 
the  Interceptors  can  always  be  avoided  or 
outnumbered — provided  always  that  the  ene- 
my Is  willing  to  pay  the  price  In  decreased 
fatalities  or  increased  cost  to  his  offensive 
efTort. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  over  the  past  10  years,  it  seems 
there  has  always  been  controversy  over  its 
value  or  lack  of  value.  Of  course.  If  the  de- 
fense had  been  a  true  shield,  there  would 
have  been  no  controversy,  and  we  would  have 
made  a  deployment  decision  long  ago. 

The  first  controversy  arose  around  the 
question.  "Could  a  bullet  hit  a  bullet?"  This 
phase  passed,  first  when  calculations  showed 
the  feasibility  of  such  an  Intercept  and  later 
and  most  definitely  when  successful  inter- 
cepts of  actual  ICBM  targets  fired  from  Van- 
denberg  Air  Force  Base  were  accomplished 
by  the  old  Nike-Zeus  system  in  1962-63  We 
had  10  out  of  14  successful  intercepts 

After  this  "simple "  problem  was  solved, 
it  was  realized  that  the  offense  would  replace 
the  relatively  easy-to-lntercept  single  war- 
head with  clouds  of  objects,  or  take  other 
deceptive  measures.  Examples  of  these  ob- 
jects were  decoys  designed  to  look  like  war- 
heads to  the  radar,  and  chaff  designed  to 
conceal  the  warhead  in  a  cloud  of  light  ob- 
jects. Against  those  more  sophisticated  tar- 
gets there  was  a  necessity  for  the  defense  to 
discriminate  among  them  so  as  to  know 
which  objects  to  take  under  fire.  Hence  many 
objects  might  have  to  be  tracked  and  ob- 
served simultaneously.  Also,  it  might  be  nec- 
essary for  the  defense  to  wait  for  atmospheric 
reentry  of  the  targets  and  rely  on  slowdown 
and  burnup  of  the  lighter  objects  before  this 
discrimination  could  be  accomplished. 

The  old  Nike-Zeus  system,  when  con- 
fronted with  these  more  sophisticated  tar- 
gets, had  two  fatal  defects.  One  was  that  it 
used  what  are  now  considered  to  be  old- 
fashioned  mechanical  radars,  which  had  to 
be  mechanically  slewed  or  pointed  at  each 
target  in  turn — a  matter  of  seconds.  One 
practically  had  to  have  a  radar  for  each 
target.  And  the  Zeus  missile  could  not  be 
delayed  in  firing  until  atmospheric  reentry 
of  the  targets  took  place,  because  it  was  too 
slow.  Hence  discrimination  could  not  be 
aided  by  atmospheric   filtering. 

Becau-^e  ot  these  defects,  the  Nike  X  con- 
cept was  born  First,  the  mechanical  radars 
of  Nlke-Zeus  were  repl.iced  by  phased  array 
radars,  which  by  varyiig  the  electrical  phase 
of  the  power  over  the  face  of  a  fixed  antenna 
array  could  chansre  the  direction  of  the 
radar  beam  in  a  matter  of  microseconds. 
This  imparted  a  capability  of  tracking  many 
objects  simultaneously,  and  thus  removed 
one  of  the  Zeus  defects.  Second,  a  very  high- 
performance,  short-range-interceptor  missile, 
the  Sprint,  was  introdured.  It  was  smaller, 
cheaper  and  had  much  higher  acceleration 
than  Zeus,  and  thus  could  afford  to  wait 
until  reentry  of  the  targets  before  being 
committed  to  fire  Atmospheric  filtering  was 
now  feasible  and  the  remaining  targets  could 
be  attacked  with  the  high  firepower  Sprints. 

The  old  Zeus  interceptor  was  retained  in 
the  system  for  long-range  attacks  on  simple 
targets  We  now  had  two  interceptors — the 
Zeus  and  the  Sprint. 

The  Nike  X  development,  initiated  in  1963, 
was  thus  much  more  effective  than  the  old 
Zeus  system  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that 
it  was  essentially  a  "terminal  defense"  sys- 


tem. The  Sprint  could  only  defend  cities  or 
selected  sites.  Hence,  since  It  Is  obviously 
impractical  to  deploy  terminal  defenses  at 
every  small  city  or  village  In  the  United 
States,  it  was  subject  to  bypass  attack.  An 
enemy  could  always  target  the  undefended 
cities  and  obtain  high  casualties  This  option 
was  available  even  to  unsophisticated  oppo- 
nents. The  sophisticated  opponent,  by  con- 
centrating his  firepower,  could  overwhelm 
the  defense  at  any  selected  defended  site. 
The  value  of  ballistic  missile  defense  was 
therefore  questioned. 

The  next  Important  development  in  de- 
fense effectiveness  came  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  "area  defense"  in  the  period  1964- 
65  I  would  like  to  define  the  term  "area 
defense  " 

The  detection  sensor  is  the  perimeter  ac- 
quisition radar  iPARi  which  detects  ballis- 
tic missiles  at  long  ranges.  The  PAR  radar 
tracks  the  incoming  missile  and  predicts 
its  future  path.  To  intercept  the  Incoming 
missile,  we  employ  the  Spartan  missile  which 
is  a  long-range  Interceptor  developed  from 
the  old  Nike-Zeus.  Once  the  PAR  radar  has 
predicted  the  future  path  of  the  missile  a 
Spartan  missile  is  fired  so  as  to  Intercept  it. 
This  interceptor  Intercepts  the  Incoming 
missile  well  above  the  atmosphere.  Because 
of  its  long  range  the  Spartan  can  intercept 
incoming  missiles  directed  at  targets  several 
hundred  miles  from  the  Spartan  battery  lo- 
cation. Tlie  Spartan  missile  Is  guided  by  a 
missile  site  radar  (MSR)  which  is  associated 
with  each  battery. 

With  the  introduction  of  Spartan,  the 
Zeus  interceptor  was  no  longer  required — 
in  effect,  the  Spartan  replaced  the  Zeus. 

Comparatively  few  Spartan  batteries  can 
defend  the  whole  United  States  from  simple 
attacks. 

You  will  note  I  said  "simple  attacks."  It 
is  still  possible  for  a  sophisticated  opponent 
to  confuse  the  defense  and  make  the  fire- 
power demands  on  Spartan  too  high.  In  this 
case,  terminal  defense  Sprints  must  be  relied 
upon  If  we  are  to  furnish  a  defense.  The  Spar- 
tan thus  functions  in  two  ways.  It  can  pro- 
vide a  very  effective  defense  over  extended 
areas  against  simple  threats.  Against  not 
so  simple  threats,  it  provides  a  defense  In 
depth  and  is  complementary  to  Sprint.  In 
any  case  it  forces  the  enemy,  if  he  wishes 
to  penetrate,  to  pay  the  price  demanded  by 
a  sophisticated  penetration  aids  program. 

You  will  note  that  I  have  described  a  flex- 
ible set  of  building  blocks  consisting  of 
PAR  and  MSR  radars  and  two  types  of  in- 
terceptor missiles.  Spartan  and  Sprint,  We 
also  have  a  very  large,  sophisticated  radar 
called  TACMAR,  designed  specifically 
against  sophisticated  attacks.  They  can  be 
put  together  in  various  ways  to  provide  vary- 
ing levels  of  defense  against  different  threats. 

For  example,  if  we  wished  to  defend  the 
United  States  against  a  large  Soviet  at- 
tack, we  would  provide  an  overlay  of  an  area 
defense  such  as  I  have  described.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  however,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  depend  primarily  on  terminal  Sprint 
defense.  Including  TACMARs.  at  selected 
cities.  A  selected  city  defense  (Including  the 
area  component!  would  cost  about  $10  or 
S20  billion  depending  on  the  number  of 
cities  defended. 

As  a  matter  of  technical  Judgment.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  larger  deployments  carry 
with  them  technical  risks.  The  likelihood  of 
large  and  sophisticated  attacks  with  the 
deployment  of  significant  US.  defenses  In- 
creases the  technical  uncertainty  of  the 
defensive  system.  Even  with  an  ABM  deploy- 
ment we  would  have  to  expect  that  in  an 
all-out  exchange,  dozens  of  their  warheads 
would  likely  explode  in  our  cities. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  remarks  today,  for  the  follow- 


ing reasons:  First,  he  is  not  accepting  as 
sacrosanct  a  decision  which  has  been 
taken  by  alleged  authorities  in  the  execu- 
tive branch.  One  of  the  most  significant 
developments  in  recent  months  here  in 
the  Senate,  in  my  judgment  is  that  we 
are  no  longer  willing  to  accept  blindly 
even  what  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  brings  in  with  respect  to 
fundamental  issues  of  national  security 
This  is  a  big  step  forward.  There  is  too 
much  involved,  in  peace,  security,  and 
competing  financial  considerations,  to 
justify  any  continuance  of  what  was  al- 
most a  tradition  of  accepting  anything 
proposed  by  the  administration  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Armed  Serv'ice.s 
Committee. 

Second,  the  Senator  is  taking  nothing 
for  granted.  It  appears  to  many  of  u.s 
that  the  "thin"  ABM  was  agreed  to 
give  partial  satisfaction  to  those  power 
elements  of  the  Military  Establishment— 
and  their  champions  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere — who  wanted  a  full  scale 
heavy  ABM  system  directed  against  the 
U.S.S.R, 

Next,  he  challenges  some  of  the  in- 
telligence assumptions  upon  which  ail 
of  this  is  based.  As  the  Senator  has  said, 
our  intelligence  experts  have  changed 
some  of  their  own  earlier  estimates.  He 
points  out  the  danger  of  being  leap- 
frogged technologically  on  an  important 
and  costly  security  system  which,  once 
launched,  we  might  have  to  continue  for 
a  long  time,  without  being  able  to  change 
direction  or  take  full  advantage  of  sub- 
sequent technological  breakthroughs. 

It  was  well  for  our  colleague  to  have 
dealt  with  this  subject  as  thoughtfully 
as  he  has  today.  I  shall  study  his  sug 
gestions  concerning  appropriations  cut.- 
on  deployment  items  with  a  view  to  see- 
ing whether  I  can  join  with  him  in  hi,'; 
proposed  amendments,  I  appreciate  hi.s 
having  laid  it  out  to  stimulate  my  think- 
ing and,  I  hope,  the  thinking  of  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  It 
was  my  purpose  to  present  my  views  that 
I  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  the  study 
I  have  been  able  to  make.  I  know  the 
intellectual  powers  and  the  judgment 
with  which  the  Senator  from  New  York 
will  study  this  matter.  Whatever  conclu- 
sion he  comes  to  I  know  will  be  based 
on  judgment,  reason,  and  facts,  and  not 
just  on  emotional  feelings,  as  strongly  as 
they  appeal  to  all  of  us  to  want  to  do 
everything  possible  to  protect  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  The  question  is. 
Will  it  protect  the  security  of  the  United 
States? 

The  more  I  have  read  the  testimony  of 
those  who  have  testified  in  favor  of  the 
system,  the  more  I  found  that  there  are 
so  many  contradictions.  All  the  propo- 
nents admit  that  the  installation  of  the 
system  will  lead  to  a  greater  pressure  to 
produce  more  defensive  weapons  which 
can  cope  with  any  system  which  could 
be  installed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I,  too,  commend  the  Sen- 
ator and.  in  my  case,  join  with  him  at 
least  as  far  as  he  has  reached  his  own 
determination  in  opposition  to  the  anti- 
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ballistic  missile  system,  both  the  large 
system  which  is  not  being  immediately 
projected  and  the  so-called  thin  system. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out  many  things  that  needed  to  be  said, 
and  he  has  correctly  posed  the  Lssue  as 
this:  Will  what  is  proposed  add  to  or 
lessen  the  security  of  the  United  States? 
Vv'ill  it  increase  or  decrease  the  possible 
destruction  of  human  life? 

In  this  connection  I  would  put  to  the 
Senator  a  specific  argument  by,  I  think, 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
in  some  testimony  I  have  read  or  heard, 
to  the  general  effect  that  an  antiballistic 
missile  system  might  save  the  lives  of 
some  30  million  to  60  million  Americans, 
and  would  it  not  be  worth  putting  into 
effect  for  that  reason,  even  if  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  were  killed?  This 
is  not  a  precise  statement  of  the  argu- 
ment, but  it  is  the  substance  of  it. 

There  is.  I  know,  in  the  Senator's 
mind,  a  very  .specific  answer  to  this  argu- 
ment. He  has  answered  it  already,  in 
fact,  in  the  way  he  has  made  his  state- 
ment, but  I  wonder  if  he  would  comment 
on  that  specific  point. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  did  not  discuss  in  de- 
tail, in  the  limited  time  I  had,  everj' 
phase  of  the  system  and  the  arguments 
for  it  and  the  argimients  against  it.  For 
that  reason.  I  had  said  I  would  place  in 
the  Record  the  testimony  of  former  Sec- 
retaiT  McNamara  on  this  subject.  It  is 
not  too  long.  It  gives  verj*  concisely  the 
facts  as  far  as  we  understand  them  on  the 
question  which  the  Senator  has  raised. 
It  is  one  which  we  have  discussed,  and 
one  which  has  bothered  me  and  to  which 
I  have  given  much  thought. 

I  think  the  testimony  is  clear  that  the 
installation  of  a  heavy  ABM  system  to 
try  to  meet  a  Soviet  attack  would  do  little 
to  save  human  life,  because,  if  the  So- 
viet Union  made  a  first  strike,  with  or 
without  an  ABM  system,  millions  and 
millions  of  our  people  would  be  de- 
stroyed. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  effect 
at  all  upon  the  ABM  system. 

There  is.  however,  a  table  in  this  testi- 
mony which  deals  with  estimated  U.S. 
fatalities  from  a  possible  Chinese  first 
strike.  It  is  stated  that  if  seven  or  eight 
Chinese  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles were  launched  against  the  United 
States,  without  a  Sentinel  system,  15 
million  American  lives  would  be  lost; 
and  that  with  the  Sentinel  system,  the 
loss  of  life  might  be  held  down  to  1 
million.  That  is.  in  my  view,  the  strongest 
argument  and  the  only  argument  for  the 
installation  of  this  system. 

But  against  that,  there  is  certainly 
.some  elementary  reasoning.  By  1974  or 
1975.  when  the  Chinese  might  be  able 
to  fire  seven  or  eight  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  at  the  United  States, 
knowing  that  the  United  States  has  to- 
day 1,710  missiles  and.  of  course,  will 
be  producing  more;  and  realizing  the 
effectiveness  of  those  missiles,  which 
number  will  be  tripled  or.  perhaps  mul- 
tiplied by  10.  when  MIRV  is  introduced. 

I  do  not  know  how  irresponsible  we 
think  the  Chine.se  are;  but  it  would  be 
hard  for  me  to  believe  that  they  would 
fire   10   missiles   at   the   United   States, 


knowing  they  would  as  a  result  be  liter- 
ally wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Then,  if  we  have  installed  this  ABM 
system,  and  the  Soviet  Union  begins  to 
wony  about  our  installation  of  the  sys- 
tem, it  would,  in  turn,  of  course,  install 
one.  We  would  then  respond  and  install 
a  heavier  one,  and  notlung  would  be  ac- 
comi)li.shed  as  far  as  our  protection 
against  the  Soviet  Union  or  their  protec- 
tion against  us  is  concerned,  except  a 
multiplication  of  arms. 

Mr.  CASE.  And  the  point,  of  course,  as 
the  Senator  has  just  pointed  out,  is  that 
the  risk  of  the  loss  of  life  will  be  much 
greater,  in  total,  becau.se  we  will  not  be 
dealing  with  a  static  .situation,  one  which 
we  can  keep  within  our  control,  which 
will  stop  developing  when  we  build  our 
light  system. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  only  a  question  of 
pos.sibly  saving  15  million  American  lives, 
or  w-hatever  the  number  from  a  Chinese 
first  strike,  but  of  the  danger  to  200  mil- 
lion Americans  and  hundreds  of  millions 
of  others  in  other  countries,  which  will 
be  so  much  greater  from  the  accelerated 
development  in  numbers  and  types  of 
missiles  all  over  the  world,  and  partic- 
ularly vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr,  COOPER.  I  think  .so.  Tlierc  i^gain. 
I  i-efer  to  Secretary  McNainara,  who  was 
speaking  to  the  committee  upon  the  ba.sis 
of  hard  intelligence. 

He  admitted  that  after  this  so-called 
thin  .system  is  installed,  one  which  he 
believed  would  be  sufficient  or  effective  in 
the  middle  197n's,  then  the  Chinese  could 
improve  their  intercontinttntal  ballistic 
missiles,  and  then  the  United  Stales 
would  have  to  extend  its  thin  .sy.stem  and 
make  it  a  heavier  system  even  to  keep 
up  with  the  growing  destructive  capa- 
bilities of  the  Chinese.  Of  course,  that 
would  inexorably  move  into  the  complete 
system  which  it  is  .said  by  some  would 
protect  us  against  a  Soviet  attack. 

Mr.  CASE.  One  further  question,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CASE.  Is  it  not  the  Senator's  un- 
denstanding.  as  it  is  mine,  that  the  top 
scientific  advisers  to  the  executive  de- 
partment for  the  last  several  adminis- 
trations have  unanimously  agreed  in  ad- 
vising against  the  deployment  of  either 
a  full  or  a  light  antiballistic  missile  sys- 
tem? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  been  so  informed, 
and  I  have  heard  at  least  one  of  those 
advisers  say  that  all  those  who  had  been 
the  principal  scientific  advisers  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  President  Kennedy, 
and  President  Johnson  had  advised 
against  taking  this  step  of  deploying  an 
antiballistic  missile  system.  I  am  sure 
that  is  the  Senator's  information  also. 

Mr.  CASE.  That  has  been  my  experi- 
ence also.  In  fact,  two  of  them  have  spo- 
ken to  me  in  tho.sc  terms. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
I  commend  him  for  his  statement,  and 
wholeheartedly  join  him  in  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  pa^t  few  days  we  have  been  heai'- 
ing  an  increasing  number  of  rumors 
about  the  methods  that  w-ould  be  em- 


ployed by  the  President  to  effect  a  $6 
billion  reduction  in  the  fiscal  year  1969 
budget.  This  reduction  is  the  I'equired 
trade  off  that  the  Congress  imposed  last 
month  in  return  for  enacting  legislation 
to  authorize  a  10-percent  surtax. 

Recently,  I  heard  from  a  good  author- 
ity that  there  is  an  unannounced  ad- 
ministrative policy  decision  to  take  the 
bulk  of  the  $6  billion  cut  out  of  expendi- 
tures for  defense.  Moreover,  it  is  well 
known  that  military  authorities  in  the 
Pentagon  are  now  reviewing  their  le- 
quirements  in  an  effort  to  i-cduce  the 
budget.  In  this  regard,  it  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  large  hardware  items  are 
particularly  vulnerable  for  reduction, 
and  that  the  Army's  Sentinel  project— 
the  thin"  ABM  defense — is  a  certain 
target. 

In  that  connection,  today's  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  carries  a  column  by 
Evans  and  Novak  entitled  "ABM  Project 
Due  To  Bear  Brunt  of  Cuts,  Sparing 
Great  Society.  "  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  administration's  policy  of  'leaking" 
news  on  controversial  subjects  to  the 
newspapers  as  trial  balloons  to  .sample 
public  opinion.  This  is  an  apparent  case, 
and  I  think  that  it  is  important  to  flush 
the  issue  out  of  the  conjecture  stage  and 
into  the  open  for  a  clear  scrutiny. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  en- 
titled "ABM  Project  Due  To  Bear  Brunt 
of  Cuts.  Sparing  Great  Society."  written 
by  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak, 
and  iJublished  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  June  13,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

.^BM  Project  Dtje  To  Bear  Brunt  of  Cuts, 

Sparing  Great  Society 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

A  still  undisclosed  scheme  to  eliminate  all 
new  money  for  the  embryonic  antl-balUstlc 
missile  (ABM)  system  is  the  first  dramatic 
step  of  President  Johnson's  grand  strategy 
for  complying  with  congressional  economy 
strictures  without  cutting  into  Great  Society 
spending 

The  opening  wedge  of  that  strategy  is  an 
.amendment  to  the  Defense  Appropriations 
bill  that  Sen  Philip  A.  Hart  of  Michigan 
plans  to  offer,  eliminating  the  entire  $12- 
blllion  appropriation  for  the  ABM  Sentinel 
project.  That  would  result  in  an  estimated 
half-blllion-dollar  cut  In  spending  for  the 
new  fiscal  year  (starting  July  1 ) 

What  makes  this  a  significant  move  in  the 
tortuous  game  of  budget-cutting  between 
Congrrcss  and  the  White  House  is  the  origin 
of  the  ABM  ripper  amendment.  It  was  scarce- 
ly Phil  Hart's  own  idea  Rather,  the  White 
House  asked  Hart,  a  dependable  Administra- 
tion wheelhorse.  to  put  in  the  amendment 
when  the  defense  money  bill  reaches  the  Sen- 
ate floor  in  late  June 

Moreover,  the  President's  effective  post- 
ponement of  the  Sentinel  ABM  program  Is 
but  one  part  of  his  undeclared  policy  to  take 
the  bulk  of  the  6-blllion  reduction  in  expend- 
itures out  of  defense  Because  of  this  deci- 
sion, word  has  been  passing  In  the  highest 
levels  of  the  Administration  that  Great  So- 
ciety and  other  social  welfare  programs  will 
not  be  further  reduced  to  make  up  the  $6 
billion. 

Prom  the  moment  that  Mr.  Johnson  an- 
nounced on  June  1  that  he  would  most  reluc- 
tantly accept  the  '■ongressional  mandate  for 
86  blillon  in  spending  ruts  to  get  $10  bilUon 
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In  higher  taxes,  his  top  budgetary  experts  vote.  The  second  attempt  was  an  amend-  |ln  milUonsI 

have  been  leaking  around  for  ways  to  In-  ment  to  prohibit  deployment  of  an  ABM     ABM  procurement $297.6 

sulate  the  Great  Society  Examining  and  dls-  ^^^   ^^^^^   ^^^   Secretary   of   Defense     ABM  R  and  D —    421.3 

carding   numerous   gimmicks   to  circumvent  f.^,^    j^    .  :.            nrartirahlp  and  that      ABM  construction 64.0 

the  congressional  edict,  they  glumly  decided  cerunea  tnat  it  was  practicaDie  ana  tnat 

that  the  congressional  order  to  cut  $6  billion  its  cost  was  known  with  reasonable  ac-  June   17.   1967.  Red  China  detonated 
was  ironclad.  curacy.  This  amendment  was  defeated  by  its  first  hydrogen  bomb.  Public  pressure 
Prom   that  conclusion   flowed   the   unan-  a  very  close  vote  of  28  to  31.  for  immediate  installation  of  ABM  de- 
nounced policy  decision  to  cut  Into  an  ai-  it  is  apparent  from  the  action  of  last  fense  mounted. 

ready  pared-down  Pentagon  budget  to  satisfy  ^pj^j  ^^at  many  of  my  colleagues  were.  September  18,  1967.  Secretary  McNa- 
'°Sf  teelfbimon  m  spending  reductions  ^^  that  time,  ready  to  delay  the  deploy-  mara  announced  the  decision  to  deploy  a 
that  the  President  originally  Insisted  would  "lent  of  the  Sentinel  system  sacrificing  "thin"  ABM  defense  system— the  Sen- 
be  the  maximum  he  would  accept^  $2  billion  the  prompt  installation  of  this  sorely  tinel — oriented  against  the  Communist 
was  to  have  come  out  of  the  Pentagon— a  needed  vital  defense  system  on  the  altar  Chinese  threat  that  would  exist  by  the 
flgtire.  It  was  then  said,  that  could  go  no  of  economy.  In  my  opinion,  the  climate  of  mid-1970's.  He  justified  this  step  on  the 
higher  Now,  however,  the  defense  cut  will  protest  now  so  evident  in  the  Nation's  grounds  that  the  Chinese  might  "miscal- 
be  at  least  $3  billion  and  possibly  more.  The  Capital   might   serve   to   influence   even  culate,"  but  failed  to  admit  that  the  most 

foreign  afd^  sp^c"e''."n'd^otheT"non°-s^.aT;ei-  ^^  ^frTf''  ''""^  -'^^"^^tthe  ABM  dangerous  threat  to  our  secunty  would 

fare  Items  according  to  present  plans  when    the    defense    appropriations    bill  be  a  similar  miscalculation  by  the  Soviet 

Consequent! V.  Pentagon  staffers' have  been  COmes  up  for  approval.  In  an  effort  tO  Union, 
working  overtime  m  recent  days  to  find  addi-  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  Senti-  At  this  point,  Mr.  President.  I  should 
tionai  .sources  for  reducing  their  budget,  nel  system,  and  to  forestall  any  pre-  like  to  document  the  history  of  ABM  de- 
There  are  not  many  For  instance,  a  further  clpitous  action  that  might  result  in  an  velopment  by  placing  in  the  Record  a 
reduction  of  U.S.  troops  in  Europe,  while  impetus  wave  of  economy.  I  should  like  speech  given  by  Dr.  Finn  Larsen.  Pnn- 
winning  hurrahs  on  Capitol  Hill,  wouidn  t  ^^  discuss  the  need  for  ABM  defense  of  cipal  Deputy  Director.  Defense  Research 

make  much  impact  on  the  current  spending      ^.  ■    .  „,  .     „ ,.     ,  *\,'--         i-x*          ^     c  t^  t 

budeet        -                                        f          b  this  country  in  some  detail.  and  Engineering.  Department  of  Defense. 

That  i«s»es  big  hardware  items:  the  The  U.S.  ABM  system  has  been  under  at  Millsaps  College.  Jackson,  Miss.,  on 
manned  orbiting  laboratory  and.  more  im-  development  for  more  than  10  years.  It  January  10.  1968.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
portant,  the  Sentinel  project,  which  always  was  only  through  the  pressure  of  the  sent  that  this  address,  entitled  "'The  De- 
has  had  more  than  its  share  of  enemies  in-  Congress  that  the  administration  finally  ployment  of  Nike  Sentinel."  be  printed  ai 
side  the  Pent.igou.  But  Mr.  Johnson  did  not  dropped  the  foot-dragginc  policy  that  this  point  in  the  Record. 
wait  f,.r  the  Pentagon -s  considered  Judgment,  ^ad  caused  delay  after  delay  in  the  au-  There  being  no  objection,  the  addrcs.s 

mm  tried  to  keerhis  proposal  a  secret,  thorization    of    the   deployment    of    the  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

at    least    until    the    Senate    Appropriations  antiballistic     missile     defense     system,  as  follows: 

Committee    finished    work    on    the    defense  Senators   will   recall   this  long   and   tor-  The  Deployment  of  Nike-Sentinel 

money  bill— perhaps  todav   Whether  he  then  tUOUS  fight  from  the  following  summary:  (Address  by  Dr   Finn  Larsen  I 

planned  to  surface  it  overtly  as  a  White  House  Mid-1950's.   Each  year  Congress   pro-  on  September  18  the  Secretarv  of  Defense 

^no^      °"          ^'^'"''  "  ■"          °''''-  "  '■^^'"^  ^""^"  ^°''  ^^^  research  and  de-  announced   that  a  decision  had  been  made 

In  any  event.  Hart  and  the  White  House  y^loPment.  By  1967,  a  total  of  S2.8  billion  to  deploy  throughout  the  United  States    .. 

have  one  hard  argument  on  their  side:   The  ^^^,^     ^^en     spent     on     Nlke-Zeus     and  Antl-BalUstic  Missile  System.  In  light  of  ilu- 

Chinese  IntercontlnenuU  missile,   which   the  Nlke-X.  interest  that  this  decision  has  eiigendered  i 

SenUnel  is  supposed  to  guard  against.  Is  now  1963.  In  the  first  secret  .-ession  of  the  "^^^^"^^  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  on 

some  nine  months  overdue  Senate   since   World   War   II,   Senators  AI""  onfrinil   need   to  orovide   ■^   defense 

Furthermore,  all  the  elements  of  political  vvere  briefed  on  our  strategic  posture  and  ae-unst  ban  st  c  m!Sil^  came  in  the  loTo' 

gamesmanship  will  be  on  Mr.  Johnson's  side.  v-.p^p    warnpH    rhnr    thp    <?nvipt«    hnH    c  against  ballistic  missiles  came  in  tne   1J4U 

He  will  be  asking  the  economy-minded  Con-  n,„?„tv,l     ar:^     L-!tlt,    ^^     a        f  T^    '^^  introduction   of   the  German   V-^ 

gress   to  cut  an   item  put  into   the  budget  Prototype     ABM    system.     The    Senate  short-range  ballistic  rocket,  and  the  experl- 

partlv  because  of  pressure  from  conservatives  Armed    Services    Committee    added    an  ence  subsequent  to  World  War  II  with  th:- 

in  the  House    If  Congress  refused    he  could  amendment  to  the  annual  procurement  class  of  weapon  confirmed  the  importance  o: 

stiU   impound    the  funds  and  point  to  con-  bill,    authorizing    appropriation    of    $196  '■^  defense.   By  the  middle  50's   the  poteutiui 

gressional   reftisal   to  cut   spending  when   it  million    to   begin   procurement    of   ABM  ^^^""^"^  ^  the  United  states  had  become  sen - 

rpjiiiv  rnnntoH  „      .       a  4.  .i-     ■      .•      ^            r  .1-         1     ■  ous  because  oi  the  extension  Of  missile  ranges 

reauy  counted.  parts.  At  the  instl.cation  of   the  adminiS-  .„  tntPrmiuiiiPntnl  riicmnrPS    The  threat  ore 

Nor  IS  there  much  Of  a  popular  constituency  tration.  this  amendment  was  Struck  on  IL  ed  bv  the  ICBM  is  urn 

tod.xv     lobbvma     for     anti-missile     svstems.  „  ,.„ii„„ii  ,,„*         co  *     10  i>enieu    o>     me    i(^ni\i    is    unique    uei-aube    j. 

whatever  their  Importance   to  the  countrVs  a  rollcall  vote— 58  to  16,  the   ICBM'.s   .=  peed   and   thermonuclear   wnr- 

stirvlval  may  be    The  pressure    rather    is  for  ^966,   At  the  in.sistence   of  the  Senate  head.   Traveling   at  four  miles  a  second,   an 

no  further  cuts  in  Great  Society  spending.  Armed    Services    Committee,    Congress  ^^BM  can  reach  this  cotmtry  in  30  minutc- 

and  that  is  what  Mr.  Johnson  also  is  bent  on  approved   S167.9   million   for   ABM   pro-  compiwed   to  the  hours  previously  requireci 

avoiding.  curement.  Secretarv  McNamara  had  not  ?^„T"'^'  ''""'''"^  J°'  ^'""°^^  =^,  ''^^''^^^^  '^'' 

,      ,    ,        .,           r      J            .ii"  u  1  nvA  iiuL  icBM  was  considered  bv  many  to  be  a  weapon 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  my  ^r^^°  ^°^  ""'^^e  funds  and  did  not  use  against  which  defense  "was  impossible. 
COlleairues  will  note  that  the  Evans  and  them.  Every  ABM  system  we  have  ever  seriously 
Novak  article  predicts  that  an  amend-  November  10.  1966.  McNamara  an-  considered  for  deployment  involves  the  u.>t' 
ment  eliminating  tlie  entire  $1  '^  billion  nounced  that  the  Soviets  had  begun  de-  "^  radars  to  detect  and  track  the  incomint; 
for  the  Sentinel  antiballistic"  missile  Ployment  of  an  ABM  system  around  targets  and  the  use  of  these  same  or  diffcr- 
oroiect  vill  be  introduced  Todav  the  Moscow.  ent  radars  to  guide  ground-to-air  interceptor 
Piuiect  \.ui  oe  incroaucea.  loaay  tne  mcT  t^  j  .  t  1  <.  ^  ^  missiles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  targets.  At  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  January  1967.  President  Johnson  stated  pomt  of  nearest  approach  to  the  icbm.  a 
hao  stated  that  he  expected  to  offer  such  that  no  deployment  of  a  U.S.  ABM  command  from  the  ground  causes  the  inter- 
an  amendment.  I  have  also  heard  it  system  would  be  made  until  completion  cepting  warhead  to  detonate  and  destroy  the 
rumored  that  the  distinguished  Senator  oi  the  arms  control  negotiations  with  target,  it  is  clear  that  ^tich  a  defense  system 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  HartI  might  offer  Russia.  Secretai-y  McNamara 's  militaiy  does  not  provide  a  shield  which  makes  a  na- 
such  an  amendment.  This  possibility  re-  posture  report  to  the  Congress  contained  tion  impervious  to  attack,  since  the  inter- 
minds  me  of  Senate  action  taken  on  a  lengthy  argument  against  deployment  ceptors  can  many  times  be  outiuunbered- 
April  18  when  S.  3293-appropriations  of  a  complete.  Russian-oriented  ABM  ^T  ^Ta^c^:^^^^^:^^^ 
for  procurement  of  missiles,  aircraft,  system.  He  stated  that  it  would  be  waste-  creased  cost  to  his  offensive  effort, 
naval  vessels,  traciied  combat  vehicles,  ful  and  ineffective,  and  it  would  disturb  in  reviewint;  the  history  of  ballistic  missile 
and  research  and  development — was  the  strategic  balance.  Two  days  later,  defense  over  the  past  ten  years,  it  seems 
acted  upon.  My  colleagues  will  remem-  Gen-  Earle  Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  there  has  always  been  controversy  over  its 
ber  t-Ao  separate  attempts  to  block  work  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  disagreed  with  the  ^'^'^e  or  lack  of  that  value.  Of  course,  if  the 
on  the  Sentinel  system.  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  recommended  ^ntl-missUe  defense  had  been  an  invulner- 

The  nrst  attempt  wa.  an  amendment  'a  measure  of  defense"  for  the  countr,-.  ^^£i^'^^TJ^:T.^^r^.  depio?-" 

to  drop  a342.7  million  for  the  Sentinel  1967.    Congress   approved   the   follow-  ment  decision  long  ago. 

from    the    Army's    procurement    funds,  ing  amounts  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  mill-  The    first   controversy    arose    around    the 

This  was  rejected  by  a  17-to-41  rollcall  tary  budget:  question  "could  a  bullet  hit  a  buUet?"  This 
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phase  passed,  first  when  calculations  showed 
the  feasibility  of  such  an  intercept  and  later 
and  most  definitely  when  successful  inter- 
cepts of  actual  ICBM  targets  lired  from 
Vandenberg  AFB  were  accomplished  by  the 
old  Nike  Zeus  system  in  1962-63.  We  had  10 
out  of   14  successful  Intercepts. 

About  the  time  this  "simple"  problem  was 
solved,  it  was  realized  that  the  offense  would 
replace  the  relatively  easy-to-lntercept  single 
warhead  with  clouds  of  objects,  or  take  other 
deceptive  measures.  Examples  of  these  ob- 
jects were  decoys  designed  to  look  like  war- 
heads to  the  radar,  and  chaff  designed  to 
conceal  the  warhead  in  a  cloud  of  radar- 
reflecting  objects.  Against  these  more 
sophisticated  targets  it  was  necessary  to  dis- 
criminate among  them  to  know  which  ob- 
jects were  incoming  warheads.  Therefore 
many  objects  liad  to  be  tracked  and  observed 
.simultaneously.  If  high  altitude  discrimina- 
tion was  unsuccessful,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  defense  to  wait  for  the  targets  to  reenter 
!lie  atmosphere  and  to  rely  on  slow-down  or 
burn-up  of  the  lighter  objects  before  the 
(liscrlmination  could  be  acccmplished. 

The  old  Nike-Zeus  sys^tem.  when  con- 
ironted  with  these  more  sophisticated 
targets,  had  two  major  defects.  One  was  that 
it  used,  what  are  now  considered  to  be  old- 
::;Shioned,  mechanical  radars,  which  had  to 
i)?  mechanically  slewed  or  pointed  at  each 
target  in  ttirn — a  matter  of  seconds.  A  radar 
for  each  tareet  was  almost  a  necessity.  The 
second  defect  was  that  the  Zeus  missile 
.aunching  could  not  be  delayed  until  at- 
mjspheric  reentry  of  the  targets  took  place, 
because  it  acceler;  ted  too  slowly  to  possibly 
reach  its  incomi.ig  target  in  time.  Hence 
discrimination  could  not  be  aided  by  at- 
mospheric filtering. 

At  about  the  time  these  defects  were  recog- 
nized, three  developments  were  reaching  the 
jjoint  where  their  application  misht  over- 
come shortcomings  in  the  Zeus  system.  First, 
by  the  early  1960's  phased  array  radar  tech- 
nology, with  its  instantansotis  electronic 
beam  steering,  was  demonstrating  that  it 
could  overcome  the  low  traffic  handling 
capacity  of  the  mechanically  slewed  radars. 
One  radar  could  now  track  hundreds  of  ob- 
jects in  space  simultaneously.  Second,  new. 
!arge  computers  provided  vastly  improved 
data  processing  techn-jlogy  which  enable  an 
.ABM  system  tc  handle  the  increased  informa- 
tion provided  by  the  improved  radars.  And, 
lastly,  a  small,  very  high  acceleration  missile 
was  conceived  which,  because  of  its  speed. 
]!eed  not  be  launched  luitil  enemy  objects 
had  penetrated  the  atmcspherc  and  the  at- 
inosDheie  had  filtered  the  heavy  objects.  like 
v.-arheads.  frctr.  the  lighter  objects  such  as 
decoys,  chaff,  etc.  Tiiis  new  missile  was 
named  SPRINT,  and  the  new  concept  was 
called  Nike-X.  In  January  of  1963  the  Secre- 
tary jf  Defense  directed  the  Army  to  pursue 
Xike-X  :ts  its  highest  priority  development 
"ffort. 

In  spite  of  these  quite  significant  devtlop- 
ments.  it  was  not  yet  time  to  deploy  an 
ABM  ."-ystem.  for  at  best  what  we  had  was 
::  terminal  defense,  one  which  could  only 
defend  the  city  or  installation  near  which 
it  was  deployed.  It  was  not  tintil  the  intro- 
duction of  a  long  range  inisslle  called  Spar- 
tan that  an  area  defense  became  possible. 
With  a  high  yield  warhead  and  the  ability 
to  reach  htindreds  of  miles  into  space.  Spar- 
tan missiles  may  be  deployed  at  relatively 
few  (15-20)  locations  in  the  United  States 
and  still  protect  the  entire  country.  With 
the  addition  of  the  Spartan,  we  had  all  the 
ingredients  necessary  to  assemble  an  effec- 
tive defense  against  a  limited  ballistic  mis- 
sile threat:  PARs  (Perimeter  Acquisition 
Radars)  to  provide  long  range  acquisition 
and  tracking  of  the  threat  cloud  and  perform 
simple  discrimination  functions;  MSRs  (Mis- 
sile Slt«  Radars)  to  track  targets,  track  and 
guide  defensive  missiles,  and  provide  limited 
surveillance  and  discrimination;   long  range 


Spartan  missiles  to  attack  the  threat  cloud 
outside  the  atmosphere;  short  range  Sprint 
missiles  to  attack  the  enemy  warhead  within 
the  atmosphere;  and  the  data  processing 
technology  required  to  tie  the  hardware  to- 
gether into  an  effective  system. 

I  stated  that  these  ingredients  could  pro- 
vide a  defense  against  a  "limited  ballistic 
missile  threat."  This  phrase  needs  explana- 
tion To  explain  requires  mat  we  examine 
our  offensive  capability,  lor  the  military  plan- 
ner must  consider  the  offensive  and  defen- 
sive capabilities  together.  An  Increase  or 
decrease  in  one  invariably  permits  or  requires 
a  variation  in  the  other,  the  sum  of  which 
may  result  in  a  reaction  from  a  potential 
enemy  such  that  the  threat  picture 
changes — and  the  planner  must  start  over 
again. 

The  cornerstone  of  our  strategic  policy  Is 
to  deter  deliberate  nuclear  attack  upon  the 
United  States,  or  its  allies,  by  maintaining 
a  highly  reliable  ability  to  inflict  an  unac- 
ceptable degree  of  damage  upon  an  aggressor, 
or  combination  <>i  aggressors,  at  any  time 
during  the  cotirse  of  a  strategic  nuclear  ex- 
change— even  after  absorbing  a  surprise  first 
strike 

We  call  this  our  "assured  destruction  capa- 
bility," and  It  will  remain  .such  as  long  as 
we  maintain  both  the  equipnicnt  (missiles, 
bombers,  submarines,  etc. )  ana  the  will  to 
use  It.  This  latter,  of  course,  determines  the 
credibility  of  our  iissured  destruction  with- 
out which  we  become  a  strategic  "paper 
tiger." 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  our  strategic  posture 
vis-a-vis  that  of  the  second  most  powerful 
nation  cm  the  earth  today,  the  Soviet  Union. 
Our  forces  are  immense;  1000  Mlnuteman 
missiles;  656  missile  launchers  carried  aboard 
Polaris  submarines;  and  about  600  long-range 
bombers,  .approximately  40';  of  which  are 
always  on  alert.  Our  alert  forces  alone  carry 
more  than  2200  weapons,  averaging  ir.ore 
than  one  megaton  each,  and  only  400  one- 
megaton  weapons  are  sufficient  to  destroy 
over  one-third  of  the  ix>pulation  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  one-half  her  industry.  Tliese  forces 
are  more  than  those  required  to  absorb  a 
surprise  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  still 
inflict  damage  on  the  Soviet  Union  such  that 
she  Is  no  longei  \lable  m  any  meaningful 
twentieth-century  sense.  Tliat  ability  is  railed 
"second  strike"  capability. 

What  are  tne  relati\e  Soviet  situations? 
Tliey  arc  in  essentially  the  same  position.  Al- 
though we  have  a  substantial  nuclear  su- 
periority over  the  Soviet  Union,  by  n  factor 
of  abotit  four  to  one.  they  al.;o  possess  a 
"second  strike"  capability  for  iirccitcly  the 
same  reason  that  we  possess  one.  The  result 
is  that  neither  the  .Soviet  Union  nor  the 
United  States  can  attack  the  other  without 
being  destroyed  In  retaliation,  surely,  this 
Is  the  strongest  possible  motive  for  each  to 
avoid  a  nuclear  war. 

What  then  might  be  the  effect  on  this 
"balance"  of  deploying  an  ABM  system  by 
either  protagonist?  At  current  prices  and 
with  today's  .etate-of-the-art.  it  costs  ap- 
proximately the  name  in  money  and  other 
resources  for  the  offense  to  re-establish  the 
balance  as  It  costs  the  defender  10  install  his 
ABM  system.  Either  can  do  th's  by  one  of 
.several  means;  increase  the  number  of  bom- 
bers and  missiles,  provide  them  with  pene- 
tratloii  aids.  Increase  the  hardness  of  ICBM 
silos,  disperse  the  silos,  or  Improve  the  mo- 
bility of  nuclear  forces,  to  cite  but  a  few.  The 
net  result  would  be  that  both  protagonists 
would  spend  a  great  deal  of  m.oney  without 
improving  their  relative  positions  In  this 
fashion  ihe  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  influence  one  another's  strategic  plans. 
It  is  this  action-reaction  phenomenon  that 
can  initiate  an  arms  race. 

Were  it  technically  feasible  to  develop  an 
impenetrable  ABM  system,  the  foregoing 
would  no  longer  be  true;  but  tiie  inescapable 
fact  is  that  no  ABM  system  In  the  foresee- 


able future  will  prove  lOC:  effective  against 
a  determined,  sophisticated  attack.  For  these 
reasons  this  nation  has  decided  against  de- 
ploying an  ABM  system  to  counter  the  Soviet 
nuclear  threat.  We  have  chosen,  rather,  to 
propose  a  strategic  arms-Umltntlon  agree- 
ment I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  both 
nations — the  world.  In  fact — would  benefit 
from  such  agreement,  first  to  limit,  then 
reduce,  strategic  nuclear  forces.  I  think  we 
may  be  confident  that.  If  agreement  is  not 
possible,  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  will  maintain  their  assured 
destruction  capabilities. 

We  have,  however,  announced  a  decision  to 
de|)loy  .m  ABM  system  and.  at  the  s.ime  time 
stated  that  we  c.mnoL  protect  our  cities  from 
a  Soviet  ballistic  missile  .ittack.  What  is  the 
purpose  of  our  light  .4BM  system  called 
Sentinel?  The  primary  objective  is  that  of 
achieving  protection  .igainst  nuclear  capa- 
bility of  Communist  China.  Chlni  detonated 
a  nuclear  device  In  October  1964  and  has 
since  detonated  six  more  We  have  evidence 
that  they  are  devoting  substantial  resources 
to  the  development  of  missile  delivery  sys- 
tems. It  Is  Ukely  they  will  have  an  initial 
ICBM  capability  in  the  early  1970'k  and  a 
modest  lorce  in  being  in  the  mid-1970's. 
These  weapons  will  be  crude,  similar  10  mir 
first  ICBM's. 

Farther,  the  Chinese-oriented  ABM  de- 
polyment  would  enable  us  to  add— as  a  con- 
current benefit — a  further  defen.se  of  our 
Mlnuteman  sites  against  Soviet  alt.tck.  which 
means  that  at  modest  cost  we  would  In  fact 
be  adding  even  greater  effectiveness  w  our 
offensive  missile  force  and  avoiding  a  much 
more  costly  expansion  nf  that  force. 

We  cannot  be  sure  why  the  Red  Chinese 
wish  to  develop  an  ICBM  system  but  the  de- 
velopment may  be  for  two  reasons:  the  inter- 
national prestige  that  goes  with  the  jxisses- 
slon  (if  a  nuclear  capability  and,  more  im- 
portantly to  provide  a  basis  for  thre.itenlng 
her  neighbors.  Of  course,  this  is  only  con- 
jecture since,  although  we  have  some  ..bility 
to  monitor  China's  development  effort  from 
the  technological  jjolnt  of  view.  It  Is  im- 
possible for  us  to  determine  the  intent  be- 
hind their  effort.  The  Communist  Chinese 
effort  lias  been  followed  for  .several  years  .ind 
we  waited  as  lo;ig  as  was  prudent  before  de- 
ciding to  deplov  our  Sentinel  system.  The  de- 
termining factors  were  the  lead  times  in- 
volved. We  estimated  as  accurately  as  p  's- 
slble  the  date  the  Chinese  would  h.ive  .-in 
operational  ICBM.  and  then  backed  off  ficim 
that  date  the  time  it  would  take  to  have  our 
Sentinel  system  .n  i>peratlon  By  plar  ng 
Sentinel  In  production  earlv  this  year,  the 
operational  dates  will  coincide. 

You  may  wonder  why  we  deploy  .m  AEM 
system  to  counter  the  Red  Chinese  threat 
when  we  discarded  it  as  .1  rational  course  !■! 
action  with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Uni^n  Tlie 
answer  is  th.it  only  the  passage  of  time  will 
provide  us  with  proof  of  Chinese  intent,  and 
miULiry  planners  must  be  conservative,  and 
secondly,  we  can  provide  an  effective  defense 
against  auv  Chinese  attack  possible  in  the 
1970'.';. 

The  United  St.ttes  now  possesses  a.^.d  w;I! 
continue  to  possess  for  as  far  .^s  we  can  see 
into  the  future  an  overwhelming  strategic 
superiority  over  Communist  Chiui.  and  the 
Chinese  know  that  fact.  However,  It  Is  con- 
ceivable that  Chme.se  leaders  at  seme  future 
ilmc.n-.ight  risk  destruction  by  :ttt=imt;ng 
nuclear  ijlackmall  agali^st  tie  United  St.ites 
In  order  to  gain  conccssicns.  jit^rhaps  in 
Southeast  Asia.  If  we  hid  tio  defense,  they 
might  gamble  that  we  would  n?ver  .iccept 
the  destruction  of  one  of  our  clues  in  ex- 
change for  concessions  so  far  removed  geo- 
graphically. 

Although  we  know  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist leaders  understand  the  devastation 
which  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  China 
could  bring  home  tc  the  Chinese  mainland. 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  will 
be   any   less  cautlotis   than   the   leaders   of 
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other  nations  with  nuclear  weapons,  hostile 
action  by  Red  China  Is  not  totally  incon- 
ceivable. We  can  deploy,  for  a  cost  we  can 
well  afford  (approximately  5  billion  dollars), 
an  ABM  system  which,  against  the  Chi- 
nese threat,  will  remain  effective  with  fore- 
seeable improvements  at  least  until  the 
1980s.  We  have  decided  to  deploy  that  sys- 
tem 

Moreover  there  are  other  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  deployment  of  Sentinel 
By  deterring  Communist  China  from  nuclear 
blackmail,  we  hope  to  discourage  nuclear 
weapon  proliferation  among  the  present 
non-nuclear  nations  of  Asia  A  second  bene- 
fit I  have  already  mentioned— the  option  of 
providing  additional  protection  of  our 
Mlniiteman  sites,  even  against  a  Soviet  at- 
tack, which  will  improve  our  assured  de- 
struction capability  And.  lastly.  Sentinel 
is  reliable  enough  to  add  protection  for  our 
population  in  the  unlikely  event  of  an  ac- 
cidental  launch  of  an  ICBM  by  any  power. 

The  deploym.ent  of  a  system  such  as 
Sentinel  can  lead  to  mistaken  attitudes 
about  our  military  posture.  One  possible  at- 
titude is  an  inclination  to  treat  Sentinel  as 
a  cure  for  all  our  military  problems.  This 
should  certainly  not  be  the  case.  Sentinel 
provides  a  defense  against  a  narrow  portion 
of  a  very  broad  threat  spectrum,  and  then 
only  in  a  unique  set  of  circumstances.  It  Is 
a  strategic  nuclear  weapon  and.  by  no 
means,  can  Sentinel  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
conventional  forces  to  deal  with  the  far 
more  likely  type  of  threat  to  the  securlti 
of  the  free  world.  In  cautioning  against  this 
danger  last  fall  when  he  announced  the 
decision  to  deploy  Sentinel.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  acted  that  "The  so-called  heavy 
ABM  shield — at  the  present  state  of  tech- 
nology— would  in  effect  be  no  adequate  shield 
at  all  against  a  Soviet  attack,  but  rather  a 
strong  inducement  for  the  Soviets  to  vastly 
increase  their  own  offensive  forces  That  .  . 
would  make  it  necessary  for  vis  to  respond 
In  turn — and  so  the  arms  race  would  rush 
hopelessly  on  to  no  sensible  purpose  on 
either  side  " 

A  second  po',entlal  danger  stems  from  the 
possibility  of  forgetting  the  purpose  for 
which  Sentinel  has  been  designed  to  coun- 
ter an  emerging  Communist  Chinese  threat. 
It  will  be  quite  easy  to  fall  into  this  trap 
with  a  system  such  as  Sentinel  because  it 
consists  of  a  flexible  set  of  building  blocks — 
the  two  types  of  radars  and  two  types  of 
interceptor  missiles — which  can  be  assem- 
bled in  various  combinations  ^nd  numbers 
of  provide  varying  levels  of  defense  against 
different  related  threats.  Now  that  we  have 
a  system  that  will  work,  there  will  be  pres- 
sure to  expand  Sentinel,  by  adding  more 
and  more  radars  and  missiles,  into  a  heavy 
Sovlet-criented  ABM  system. 

This  we  mu£t  not  do.  I  remind  you  of  the 
action-reaction  phenomenon.  It  can  only  re- 
sult in  a  great  deal  of  expenditure  by  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  with, 
in  the  final  analysis,  no  improvement  in  the 
relative  strategic  position  of  either. 

There  is  a  third  dangerous  concept  which 
is  cf  particular  interest  to  me  in  my  position 
as  Deputy  D.roctor  for  Defense.  Reseorch  and 
Engineering  and  that  Is  the  danger  of  tliink- 
ing  that  we  can  allow  a  relaxation  in  re- 
search and  development  in  the  broad  field  of 
defense  aga'.iut  ballistic  mis?lles  becnuse  we 
are  about  to  denloy  an  operational  system. 
To  date  this  nation  has  spent  approximate- 
Iv  four  biilicn  dollars  on  ABM  Research  and 
Development.  Our  current  level  of  effort  runs 
to  approximately  one-half  billion  dollars  a 
year  m  R  &  D  alone.  We  intend  to  maintain 
this  level  of  effort.  We  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  imagining  that  we  have  reached 
some  sort  of  ABM  technological  plateau.  We 
cannot  afford  to  become  complacent — I  be- 
lieve we  will  never  develop  an  impenetrable 
ABM  shield  reg.irdless  of  the  sophistication 
of  the  attack  and  the  dedication  of  the  at- 
tacker:   or.  and  vitally  important,  until  we 


can  reach  an  enforceable  agreement  with  the 
rest  of  the  community  of  nations  to  outlaw 
nuclear  weapons  entirely. 

I  have  tiUked  about  the  history  of  ballistic 
ml.ssile  defervse  and  the  rationale  behind  the 
decision  to  deploy  Sentinel  I  would  like  to 
address  a  few  points  frequently  raised  by  the 
detractors,  the  people  who  feel  we  should  not 
deploy  the  Sentinel.  Their  reasons  are  nu- 
numerous.  for  example  some  believe  that  the 
system  Is  either  too  expensive  in  terms  of 
the  benefit  to  be  derived:  others  that  the 
interceptor  warheads  exploding  overhead  will 
cause  casualties:  still  others,  that  the  system 
is  provocative  to  the  Rufslans,  for  example. 

One  question  frequently  asked  is:  'How 
do  you  know  if  the  system  will  work,  since 
there's  no  way  to  test  it  without  violating 
the  ban  on  atmospheric  nuclear  testing?" 
The  warheads  for  both  the  Spartan  and 
Sprint  missiles  can  be  tested  quite  ;idcquate- 
ly  underground  It  is  not  necessary  that  they 
be  tested  in  or  above  the  atmasphere.  The 
remainder  of  the  system  will  be  tested  at 
Kawjaleln  Atoll  in  the  Pacific  where  sites 
are  under  construction  and  where  we  have 
been  conducting  similar  missile  and  radar 
tests  for  research  and  development  purposes 
for  some  years. 

The  claim  lias  been  made  that  our  own 
population  win  suffer  casualties  from  the 
Spartan  and  Sprint  warheads  detonated  over- 
head. There  are  three  effects  to  consider: 
Plash,  blast  and  radioactivity.  When  the  war- 
head explodes  there  will  be  a  bright  flash  of 
light  Most  of  the  population  underneath 
would  scarcely  notice  it.  If  anyone  were  look- 
ing in  that  part  of  the  sky.  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  the  flash  could  temporarily  blind 
him.  but  there  would  be  no  serious  after- 
effects. 

Because  the  high  yield  bursts  take  place 
above  the  atmosphere,  there  would  be  little 
or  no  blast.  The  effect  would  be  like  a  sonic 
boom. 

There  would  be  no  significant  fallout  from 
the  radiation  emitted  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
plosion. If  dozens  of  defensive  bursts  oc- 
curred, they  would  deposit  radioactivity  In 
the  atmosphere.  There  would  be  no  harmful 
short  term  effect  and  the  long  term  effect 
would  be  negligible — very  similar  to  that  ex- 
perienced from  our  test  series  in   1962. 

Although  the  Sprint  warhead  would  ex- 
plode in  atmosphere,  it  would  not  cause 
ground  damage  because  of  its  low  yield. 

Another  point  that  arises  from  time  to 
time  is  whether  we  really  expect  the  So- 
viets to  believe  that  the  Sentinel  system  Is 
not  aimed  at  them,  and  if  they  do  not  believe 
it.  is  it  not  an  escalatory  move  on  our  part? 
Frankly  this  is  difficult  to  assess.  We  have 
no  positive  assurance  that  they  believe  the 
system  is  designed  to  protect  us  against  Chi- 
nese missiles.  We  hope  that  they  believe  us 
and  we  are  counting  on  their  sophisticated 
knowledge  and  their  years  of  experience  in 
the  field.  It  should  be  quite  obvious  to  the 
Soviets  from  the  technical  design  of  the  sy.':- 
tem  and  the  deployment  plans  that  will  be 
m:;de  public  that  the  system  is  Communist 
Chinese-oriented  and  not  Soviet-oriented. 

A  question  that  may  have  been  raised  In 
your  minds  is:  'If  Red  China  continues  to 
progress  at  her  current  rate  in  stratpsic  weap- 
onry, how  effective  will  Sentinel  be  in  the 
1930o  ..nd  later?"  Flr.^t.  let  me  say  that  we 
v/lil  have  maint  lined  our  superiority  through 
that  or  any  time  period.  Nevertheless,  the 
point  is  a  good  one  because  the  technical 
gap  will  have  narrowed.  As  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists Improve  their  technology  and  in- 
crease their  forces  in  number,  we  may  ex- 
pect them  to  have  developed  their  own  "sec- 
ond strike"  capability:  and  the  dangerous 
period  of  possible  irrationality  will  have 
p.'.ssed.  The  result  then  mav  be  a  US  -Chi- 
nese impasse  similar  to  that  existing  today 
between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  closine.  I  would  like  to  make  two  slg- 
luticaut  points.  First  is  that  we  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  earnestly  believe  that  an 


enforceable  strategic  arms-limitation  agree- 
ment is  a  desirable  first  step  toward  the 
eventual  abolition  of  nuclear  weapons  Tn 
quote  Secretary  McNamara:  "What  the  world 
requires  in  its  22d  year  of  the  Atomic  Age 
Is  not  a  new  race   toward   armament. 

"What  the  world  requires  in  its  22d  year 
of  the  Atomic  Age  is  a  new  race  toward  rea- 
sonableness." 

Secondly,  the  decision  to  deploy  the  Com- 
munist Chinese-oriented  Sentinel  system 
is  not  another  lap  in  the  race  toward  arma- 
ment, but  rather  a  protective  umbrella  which 
enables  us  to  get  on  with  the  race  toward 
re.isonableness. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  while 
Doctor  Larsen's  historical  account  of  the 
development  of  the  Sentinel  system  is 
very  tjood.  I  am  not  in  aereement  with 
some  of  his  philosophy  concerning  Soviet 
and  Red  Chinese  reactions  to  its  instal- 
lation. 

An  excellent  refutation  of  the  philos- 
ophy that  antimissile  systems  spur  the 
arms  race  appeared  in  a  feature  article 
of  the  November  1967  issue  of  Air  Force 
magazine.  The  aiticle  entitled  "The  Case 
for  the  Defense,"  was  written  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Butz,  technical  editor  of  Air  Force.  He 
pointed  out  that,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  both  offensive  and  defensive  tech- 
nologies are  advancing.  Mr.  Butz  warned 
that  we  should  not  be  trapped  in  an  "all- 
offense"  posture  and  that  the  path  to 
security  required  a  technologically  ad- 
vanced, balanced  offensive -defensive 
posture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Case  for  the  Defense 
(By  J.  S.  Butz.  Jr.! 

The  proposal  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara  that  the  US.  produce  and 
deploy  a  so-called  "thin"  antiballistic  mis- 
sile (ABM)  defense  system  has  provoked  a 
crossfire  of  pro  and  antl  arguments.  Very 
little  of  the  discussion  has  succeeded  in  hit- 
ting the  real  target,  which  is  the  proper  re- 
lationship between  strategic  offensive  and 
defensive  capabilities  in  a  U.S.  strategy  that 
aims  at  deterring  all-out  nuclear  war  under 
conditions  favorable  to  U.S.   Interests. 

No  military  problem  has  ever  captured  the 
attention  of  the  United  States— and  the 
world — as  has  the  problem  of  defending 
against  nuclear  missiles.  The  Vietnamese 
War  has  been  a  strong  diversion,  but  there 
is  much  evidence  that  more  people  are  con- 
cerned about  the  consequences  of  nuclear 
war  than  about  any  other  problem  mankind 
has  ever  faced. 

Sadly,  the  potential  threat  is  far  better 
understood  than  are  the  alternatives,  either 
for  removing  the  threat  or  for  living  with 
it.  Part  of  the  problem  is  that  nuclear  strat- 
egy discussions  tend  to  become  complicated. 
Partly  this  is  due,  in  Mr.  McNamara's  words, 
to  the  "psychologically  unpleasant"  aspect 
of  the  problem.  People  simtjly  don't  like  to 
think  about  the  "unthinkable."  But  mostly 
the  lack  of  understanding  stems  from  the 
fact  that  only  bits  and  pieces  of  the  range  of 
alternatives  in  nuclear  strategy  are  debated 
publicly. 

After  reviewing  the  commentary  triggered 
by  the  action  on  a  thin  defense,  one  can  only 
conclude  that  the  public  Is  Ill-informed  on 
several  vital  strategic  factors.  The  extent  o'. 
misinformation  is  serious.  It  Is  almost  totally 
blocking  public  awareness  of  what  lies  ahead 
for  the  United  States  In  the  next  twenty 
years. 
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For  example:  It  is  widely  argued  that  in- 
stalling any  kind  of  a  U.S.  ballistic  missile 
defense  system — thin  or  thick — will  generate 
a  new  arms  race  Unfortunately,  the  opinion 
has  become  so  widespread  that  there  is  a 
solid  scientist  civilian  administrator  front 
holding  the  line  against  a  missile  defense  un 
the  grounds  that  it  would  lead  to  a  new 
arms  race.  The  adversary  is  pictured,  not 
as  the  Soviet  Union  or  Red  China,  but  as  a 
mythical  and  ill-defined  U.S.  military- 
industrial  complex  " 

The  truth  is  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  long  been  heavily 
engaged  in  the  most  rapid,  expensive,  and 
potentially  most  dangerous  arms  race  in  re- 
corded history.  Somehow,  as  the  accusations 
fly  over  the  '  illoglc"  of  the  ABM.  this  central 
fact  of  our  time  is  ignored 
■^Nothing  short  of  an  agreement  on  total 
disarmament  can  stop  this  race.  It  will  churn 
on  even  if  defensive  missiles  are  never  em- 
placed,  even  if  the  nuclear  proliferation 
treaty  is  signed  tomorrow.  Nothing  being 
done  today  by  our  government,  the  Soviet 
government,  or  any  other  government  can 
head  off  this  race. 

The  race  centers  on  offensive  weaponry, 
and  it  is  being  forced  by  the  apparently  un- 
stemmable  revolution  in  science  and  tech- 
nology that  IS  making  every  weapon  obsolete 
before  it  can  be  deployed.  There  is  no  secret 
about  the  pace  that  technology  is  forcing. 
Long-range  missiles  have  been  operational 
for  only  ten  years:  yet  the  first  generation 
(Atlas  and  Titan)  has  been  retired,  the  sec- 
ond generation  iMinuteman  I,  II,  and 
Polaris)  is  in  service,  development  is  well 
under  way  on  the  third  generation  (Minute- 
man  III  and  Poseidon),  and  the  fourth  gen- 
eration is  well  in  the  planning  stage. 

Officially,  the  need  for  most  current  im- 
provements in  these  offensive  systems  is  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  Russians  with  their  devel- 
opment of  a  missile  defense.  Somehow  the 
idea  has  spread  that  our  current  offensive 
missiles  in  their  silos  and  submarines  are 
going  to  last  a  long  time  if  the  status  quo 
can  be  maintained. 

Two  developments  in  offensive  technology 
negate  this  idea.  Massive  changes  in  pace  and 
direction  must  soon  be  made.  The  existing 
systems  must  be  replaced  almost  entirely  in 
the  next  decade  if  the  U.S.  strategic  missile 
forces  are  to  remain  safe. 

The  first  development  is  a  three-way  com- 
bination of  guidance  and  mapping  improve- 
ments and  development  of  the  cluster  or 
multiple  warhead.  Satellite  mapping  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  first  time  to  locate 
targets  with  an  accuracy  of  a  few  hundred 
yards.  Today's  guidance  systems  almost 
match  this  precision,  while  ten  years  ago  they 
had  an  error  of  more  than  one  mile  after 
a  flight  of  5.000  miles.  With  current  accuracy 
a  small  nuclear  weapon  can  be  used  to  knock 
out  a  missile  buried  in  a  hardened  silo.  When 
a  series  of  such  weapons  is  clustered  in  a  sin- 
gle missile,  it  becomes  possible  for  a  rela- 
tively small  offensive  force  to  destroy  large 
numbers  of  hardened  missiles.  Since  Soviet 
ICBMs  iiave  heavy  payloads.  they  stand  to 
reap  big  benefits  from  this  technology. 

The  eventual  development  of  this  situa- 
tion comes  as  no  surprise  to  the  technical 
and  military  communities.  Dr.  Ralph  Lapp 
warned  in  congressional  testimony  In  1960 
that  hard-target  accuracy  was  inevitable.  By 
1962,  scientists  predicted  in  the  open  litera- 
ture that  such  a  capability  would  be  here 
before  the  end  of  this  decade. 

The  counteraction  for  improvements  in 
guidance  accuracy  also  have  been  discussed 
:or  years.  One  either  builds  harder  silos,  in- 
stalls defensive  missiles  to  protect  the  silos, 
or  moves  the  offensive  missiles  out  onto  mo- 
bile carriers.  The  Air  Force  has  asked  that 
the  fourth  generation  of  ICBMs  be  mobile 
and  has  explained  its  requests  to  DoD  and 
the  Congress. 

Satellite  reconnaissance  is  the  second  tech- 
nical development  that  will  force  muUibil- 


llon  dollar  changes  in  offensive  systems.  It 
lias  been  established  through  lilgh-altitude 
aircraft  experiments,  as  well  as  satellite 
nights,  that  several  instruments  operating 
simultaneously  in  the  visible,  infrared,  and 
radio  portions  of  the  electromagnetic  spec- 
trum can  show  variations  in  the  surface 
radiation  patterns  of  land  and  sea  well 
enough  to  reveal  a  great  deal  of  what  is 
going  on  underneath 

F.ir  eximo.e.  rerl:un  underground  rivers 
and  tunnels  can  be  spotted,  and  large  bodies, 
such  as  schmils  of  fish  or  submarines,  can  be 
"seen"  under  the  water  to  a  depth  of  more 
than  200  feet. 

When  this  equipment  reaches  operational 
use  in  satellites,  and  it  undoubtedly  will  in 
the  1970s,  much  of  the  submarine's  protec- 
tion will  be  gone  The  only  answer  will  be  to 
build  a  new  fleet  of  undersea  boats  which  can 
operate  at  greater  depths  than  those  of  to- 
day. 

CASE  FOR  THE  DEFENSE 

The  cause  of  misunderstanding  on  nuclear 
war  strategy  and  the  relative  merits  of  of- 
fensive and  defensive  weapons  can  he  traced 
back  to  one  point  on  whicli  there  seems  to  be 
universal  agreement.  This  crucial  fact  is  that 
no  foolproof,  airtight  defense  against  mis- 
siles is  possible  with  today's  technology  or 
with   foreseeable  technology. 

Two  basic  lines  of  thought  have  grown 
out  of  this  situation.  One  is  that  only  a  i>er- 
fect  defense  is  worthwhile  m  nuclear  war. 
because  even  if  only  ten  percent  of  the  at- 
tacking warheads  reach  their  targets  they 
will  \^Teak  unacceptable  devastation.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  it  is  most  logical  to 
put  all  resources  in  the  offensive  forces. 

US  nuclear  policy  hiis  been  built  on  this 
idea,  and  the  objective,  according  to  Mr. 
McNamara.  has  been  to  create  an  "actual 
assured  destruction  capiibllity"  that  is  "cre- 
dible." That  is.  the  US  has  built  a  force  of 
offensive  missiles  so  large  there  is  no  doubt 
it  could  withstand  a  first  strike  by  any  enemy, 
or  combination  of  enemies,  and  still  deliver 
such  a  blow  to  the  aggressor  that  "his  society 
is  no  lonaer  viable  In  any  meaningful, 
twentieth-century  sense." 

In  this  "all-offense"  concept  the  only 
credible  deterrence  to  nuclear  aggression  lies 
in  the  threat  of  an  overwhelming  counter- 
attack. A  US  ABM  is  considered  a  destabiliz- 
ing force  because  it  degrades  the  enemy's 
offense  to  some  extent  and  forces  him  to 
install  more  attack  missiles.  And  in  any 
arms  race,  to  gain  a  nuclear  advantage  the 
offense  is  in  the  favorable  position  because 
ICBMs  are  cheaper  than  an  improved  defense. 
Opposition  to  a  ballistic  missile  defense 
over  the  years  has  been  voiced  by  such 
scientific  policy  advisers  as  Doctors  klllian, 
Kistiakowsky.  Wiesner,  Hornlg.  York.  Brown, 
and  Foster — men  who  have  served  in  the  top 
science  posts  in  the  DoD  and  White  House. 
The  theory  has  l>een  that  a  missile  defense 
IS  of  no  real  Importance  against  nuclear 
powers  at  any  stage  of  development,  China 
included.  The  fact  that  the  Soviets  started 
installation  of  a  defense  system  more  than  a 
year  ago  also  is  of  no  consequence.  This. 
the  anti-anti  school  holds,  is  simply  a  costly 
Russian  mistake.  In  this  theory  the  only  vi- 
able deterrent  to  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
is  the  threat  of  an  overwhelming  counter- 
attack. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  this  policy  is  to 
work  for  and  maintain  a  balanced  nuclear 
deterrence  between  the  great  nuclear  pow- 
ers while  seeking  disarmament  through 
negotiation, 

A  second  nuclear  strategy  concept  has  de- 
veloped which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
one  espoused  by  the  United  States  until  the 
decision  last  month  to  deploy  a  thin  defense. 
In  this  second  theory,  missile  defense  has 
several  beneficial  roles,  and  it  is  a  stabilizing 
rather  than  a  destabilizing  force. 

The  top  US  military  authorities,  a  signi- 
ficant percentage  of  the  US  scientific  com- 


munity, and  apparently  the  key  men  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  exponents  of  this  theory. 

For  the  past  two  years,  according  to  Gen. 
Earle  G  Wheeler.  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  JCS  has  recommended 
unanimously  that  the  US  deploy  a  missile 
defense  that  is  stronger  than  the  thin  sys- 
tem now  proposed  by  the  Administration  but 
less  dense  than  the  so-called  "thick"  de- 
fense whose  price-tag  Is  .MO  billion,  spread 
over  a  ten-year  period. 

General  Wheeler  has  been  .'•peclfic  In  pre- 
senting the  reasons  (or  the  JCS  view  to  the 
Congress  The  Joint  Chiefs  fear  that  lailure 
of  the  US  to  field  an  ABM  will  le:id  to  So- 
viet and  Allied  belief  that  we  are  interested 
only  in  the  offensive,  that  is.  first  strike,  or 
that  our  technology  Is  deficient,  or  that  we 
will  not  pay  to  maintain  strategic  superiority. 
If  the  Russians  are  In  sole  possession  of  ;he 
ABM.  it  IS  considered  possible  that  they  may 
come  to  believe  that  their  defense  system 
coupled  with  a  nuclear  attack  on  the  United 
States  would  limit  damage  to  them  to  an 
acceptable  level.  While  this  acceptable  dam- 
age level  is  an  unknown,  if  it  is  ever  reached 
our  forces  will  no  longer  deter  and  the  first 
principle  of  our  security  policy  would  be 
gone. 

Tiie  JCS  also  lielieve  that  some  form  of 
ABM  :s  needed  to  reduce  the  chances  that 
a  new  nuclear  power,  such  as  China,  could 
destroy  several  US  cities  at  will  with  an  un- 
sophisticated missile  force.  Such  a  thin 
ABM  also  would  provide  a  high  probability 
that  any  missile  launched  by  accident  could 
be  slopped. 

Finally,  the  JCS  believe  that  damage  to 
US  cities  by  a  nuclear  strike  could  be  re- 
duced in  a  meaningful  way  with  an  ABM 
system.  General  Wheeler,  last  February, 
stated  that  despite  the  mars  destruction, 
"one  nation  will  probably  survive  in  a  nu- 
clear exchange.  The  thirty,  lorty,  or  fifty 
million  American  lives  that  could  be  saved  by 
Nike-X.  therefore,  are  meaningful,  we  believe. 
in  every  sense  of  the  word." 

Significant  support  lor  the  JCS  view  exists 
in  the  US  science  community.  All  scientists 
do  not  accept  the  ".ill-offense"  theory.  In 
congressional  hearings  this  year.  Dr  Michael 
M  May.  Director  of  the  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory,  strongly  backed  the  deployment 
of  an  ABM.  In  an  exchange  with  Sen.  Joseph 
S.  Clark  ( D -Pa  i .  Dr.  May  said  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  deterrence  it  might  make 
sense  to  put  available  funds  into  the  of- 
fense rather  than  build  an  ABM.  But.  he 
added,  'let  me  take  up  the  question  of  what 
if  war  actually  occurs;  what  if  deterrence 
falls?  In  that  case,  even  an  imperfectly  ef- 
fective ballistic  missile  (defense]  system  with 
shelters  will  certainly  save  some  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  lives.  .  .  ."  Senator  Clark  replied. 
"So  what  you  are  saying  is,  instead  of  having 
fifty  million  Americans  killed  you  have  only 
ten  million  Americans  killed.  To  me  this 

is   Just   nonsense."   Dr.   May   disagreed   com- 
pletely, saying,  "Not  to  me." 

Soviet  opposition  to  the  all-offense  theory 
has  been  repeatedly  voiced  by  Russian  mili- 
tary wTiters.  MaJ,  Gen.  N  Talensky  was  typi- 
cal in  writing  in  1964,  "It  is  said  that  the 
situation  cannot  be  stable  where  both  sides 
simultaneously  strive  for  deterrence  through 
rocket  power  and  the  creation  of  defensive 
antimissile  systems.  I  cannot  agree.  .  .  Pow- 
erful deterrent  forces  and  an  effective  anti- 
missile defense  system,  when  taken  together, 
substantially  increase  the  stability  of  mutual 
deterrence." 

A  number  of  US  sotirces  also  have  reported 
strong  Russian  favor  for  the  ml£s:!e  deien^e 
concept.  Richard  B.  Foster.  Director  of  the 
Strategic  Studies  Center  at  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute.  viTote  in  1966  that  the 
favorable  Soviet  attitude  toward  BMD  |  bal- 
listic missile  defense!  was  evidenced  at  the 
last  three  Pugwash  Conferences.  When  West- 
ern sp)okesmen  ;»» tempted  to  persuade  the 
Soviet  delegates  that  there  were  good  reasons 
to  refrain  from  developing  BMD.  the  USSR 
representatives  at  first  failed  to  understand 
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the  ar^menta.  At  the  third  conference  they 
informed  the  Western  delegates  that  It  was 
too  late;  the  USSR  was  going  ahead  with 
Its  BMD  program  " 

Professor  Freeman  J  Dyson,  a  nuclear 
weapons  expert  and  student  of  the  Soviets, 
has  said  that  it  is  "totally  naive  to  suppose 
that  any  Soviet  leader  could  be  f>ersuaded  to 
forgo  defense'  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
deterrence  '  Attempts  from  our  side  to  pres- 
pressure  the  Soviet  government  into  aband- 
oning deployment  of  ABMs  would  almost 
certainly  backflre." 

In  view  of  such  reports  from  outside  the 
government,  it  Is  curious  that  insiders  could 
convince  themselves  In  November  1966  that 
the  Russians  could  be  talked  into  a  ban  on 
missile  defenses,  long  after  deployment  of 
their  BMD  had  begun  At  any  rate  the  talks 
failed  and  the  US  belatedly  is  following  the 
Soviet  lead. 

To  sum  up.  military  men  generally  believe 
it  is  incorrect  to  put  emphiisls  on  casualties 
when  the  central  objective  is  to  avoid  all 
casualties  by  deterring  war.  The  aim  should 
be  to  develop  a  war-winning  capability  with 
a  balanced  offensive  defensive  force  ready  for 
combined  operations  that  will  minimize  our 
damage  while,  maximizing  the  enemy's  Pos- 
sesaloo  of  ^  combined  force,  war-winning 
capability  Is  considered  the  best  deterrence 
to  enemy  action  If  the  US  went  for  the  100 
I>ercent  offensive  force,  there  is  no  way  it 
could  limit  the  damage  Inflicted  by  the 
enemy  except  by  a  first  strike.  i 

THE  FUTVRE  OF  THE  .\BM 

Most  commentators  opposing  the  ABM  have 
echoed  Mr  McNamara  and  warned  that  the 
greatest  danger  in  installing  the  thin  system 
is  that  there  will  be  a  temptation  to  seek 
more  protection  and  to  expand  it  into  a  heavy 
defense  And.  according  to  the  Defense  Sec- 
retary, this  temptation  will  lead  to  a  "sense- 
less spiral  upwards  of  nuclear  arms."  in  which 
huge  sums  would  be  spent,  with  neither  .side 
buying  more  protection  for  its  people  and 
both  running  the  risk  of  having  more  mega- 
tons of  explosive  strike  Its  soil. 

To  anyone  wlio  questions  the  logic  of  the 
"all-offense"  theory,  there  is  a  greater  con- 
cern for  the  future.  This  worry  involves  the 
pace  of  technolijgy  and  t'ne  major  inaprove- 
ments  in  weapoa  systems  that  will  be  forced 
in  the  next  decade  Defensive  systems  face 
innovations  just  as  revolutionary  as  the  ones 
previously  described  for  offensive  missiles. 

Briefly,  the  two  most  important  compo- 
nents in  the  ABM — the  radar  and  the  kill 
mechanism — apparently  are  in  a  period  of 
accelerating  improvement  with  no  end  in 
sight.  The  first  major  upgrading  in  radar  was 
the  ability  to  track  hundreds  of  objects  rath- 
er than  a  single  warhead.  The  early  Nike- 
Zeus  radar  was  mechanically  slewed  and  re- 
quired .'Seconds  to  look  at  each  target.  It 
proved  many  important  technical  points  and 
knocked  down  ten  out  of  fourteen  ICBM 
warheads  during  1962-1963  tests,  but  it  was 
at  a  serious  disadvantage  against  mass  at- 
tacks wnth  decoys  supporting  the  warheads. 
This  limitation  was  relieved  with  the  Nike-X 
phased-array  radar,  which  can  sweep  the  en- 
tire sky  with  Its  electronically  steered  beanis 
in  microseconds.  Future  developments  are 
aimed  at  higher  frequency  devices  which  will 
reduce  the  radar  blackout  time  following  the 
detonation  of  large  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
upper  atmosphere.  Another  objective  is  to 
improve  multispectral  metliods  of  sorting 
warheads  from  decoys. 

Nuclear  weapon  development  is  in  its  most 
revolutionary  period.  For  several  years  both 
the  US  and  USSR  have  been  working  on  pure 
fusion  weapons,  often  called  neutron  or 
N-bombs.  S.  T  Cohen,  of  the  RAND  Corp.. 
last  June  wrote  of  the  fact  that  these  weap- 
ons use  nuclear  processes  which  emit  no  ra- 
dioactivity and  shower  forth  neutrons  of  a 
"unique  nature"  with  sufHciently  high  energy 
to  permit  "new  domains  of  utilization."  One 
of    the   practical   results  of   this   new   tech- 


nology is  that  designers  can  improve  the 
capacity  of  nuclear  weapons  to  stop  ICBM 
warheads  Another  effect  of  the  new  technol- 
ogy, according  to  Mr.  Cohen,  is  that  the  cost 
of  nuclear  weapons  will  drop  sharply. 

Very  large  warheads  also  are  being  investi- 
gated for  the  ABM  system  because  it  was 
found  that  the  original  US  scaling  theory 
was  inaccurate  and  that  very  large  weapons 
probably  produce  1.000  times  more  neutrons 
than  was  estimated  a  few  years  ago  As  the 
effectiveness  of  the  defensive  warheads  is  in- 
creased, a  system  can  approach  the  point 
where  each  defense  weapon  can  take  out 
more  than  one  ICBM  warhead. 

One  of  the  stickiest  technical  facts  that 
must  be  faced  in  the  next  10  years  is  that 
space  operations  can  materially  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  an  ABM  system.  The  opti- 
mum vantage  point  for  observing  and  track- 
ing an  ICBM  strike  is  out  in  space  where  the 
launch  can  be  seen  and  the  entire  thirty- 
minute  flight  followed.  Observing  from  space 
Is  a  substantial  improvement  over  the  cur- 
rent system  of  sitting  in  the  target  area  and 
picking  up  the  warheads  in  their  terminal 
dives.  Present-day  moving  target  indicators 
and  other  tracking  equipment  could  handle 
the  observatlon-from-sptice  task  admirably, 
and  undoubtedly  improvements  can  be  made. 
Space  operations  offer  the  additional  pos- 
sibility of  attacking  an  ICBM  strike  along  its 
entire  route,  during  the  boost  and  midcourse 
phases  as  well  as  the  termitial.  Defensive 
warheads  positioned  in  space  could  be 
brought  down  on  command  to  form  a  "mine- 
fleld"  before  the  attacker.  Many  other 
schemes  are  possible. 

Without  doubt,  talk  of  a  spaceborne  com- 
ponent of  the  ABM  system  will  bring  imme- 
diate and  loud  objections  from  anyone  who 
embraces  the  "all-offensive"  theory  or  from 
anyone  who  is  concerned  about  an  expansion 
of  the  thin  defense  and  fears  the  cost  of  space 
operations.  Still,  there  is  no  escaping  the  fact 
that  rapid,  constant  change,  in  military  sys- 
tems as  well  as  in  everything  else,  is  a  part 
of  our  life.  Technology  is  forcing  it. 

One  of  the  great  expectations  is  that  the 
technical  revolution  will  lead  to  stronger  de- 
fenses. Somewhere  in  the  unforeseeable  fu- 
ture, a  decade  or  so  ahead,  if  man  is  persist- 
ent enough,  he  should  be  able  to  build  a  de- 
fense that  will  all  but  neutralize  the  nuclear 
offense. 

Effectively,  man  has  two  roads  for  seeking 
a  way  out  of  the  nuclear  dilemma.  The  first 
is  with  science  and  technology — the  areas 
that  started  the  trouble  in  the  first  place. 
The  second  is  through  negotiations  to  see  if 
national  governments  can  talk  themselves 
out  of  their  ancient  antagonisms  and  cur- 
rent fears.  Both  of  these  effons  are  vital  to 
building  a  world  safe  from  nuclear  catastro- 
phe. Perhaps  neither  could  ever  do  the  job 
alone. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  peace  would  be 
served  for  the  US  and  USSR  to  seek  a  status 
quo  and  wait  for  China,  and  possibly  other 
nations,  to  creep  ahead  with  the  development 
of  an  'Mssured-destruction  capability"  with 
the  power  to  annihilate  all  whom  they  coii- 
sider  to  be  an  enemy. 

In  any  event,  it  is  impossible  to  see  what 
purpose  is  served  by  leaving  the  impres.sion 
that  the  US  is  helping  to  precipitate  an  arms 
race  by  belatedly  okaying  a  thin  ABM  system 
while  the  Soviets  are  already  beyond  that 
stage  and  at  work  on  a  heavy  model.  Mr. 
McNamara.  In  his  announcement,  fueletl 
critics  of  the  military  to  overflowing  by  leav- 
ing the  impression  that  he  was  being  pushed 
into  approving  the  thin  system  and  would 
never  alter  his  opposition  to  a  furtiier  ex- 
pansion of  the  defenses. 

At  this  stage  in  the  technical  revolution 
it  would  seem  mandatory  for  the  -Secretary 
of  Defense  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are  far 
from  the  end  of  the  line  in  strategic  arms, 
and  that  the  fifth  and  sixth  generations  of 
long-range  missiles  aiid  a  heavier  defense 
may  be  necessary  in  the  next  decade.  No  one 


would  expect  the  Secretary  to  present  a  long 
shopping  list  of  exotic  new  space  and  weapon 
systems.  But  he  should  at  least  create  a  cli- 
mate In  which  all  new  systems  are  not  viewed 
as  part  of  a  vast  military-industrial  plot 
Such  a  climate  is  necessary  to  public  accept- 
ance of  the  thin  ABM  for  what  it  is.  a  neces- 
sary step  in  the  twenty-year-old  US-USSR 
arms  race  that  cannot  be  terminated  without 
a  near-miracle  in  negotiation  or  a  technical 
breakthrough  comparable  to  the  flrst  atomic 
weapon. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Senate  Preparedness  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee  held  hearings  on 
offensive  and  defensive  strategic  weapons 
and  weapon  delivery  systems.  The  re- 
sults of  these  hearings  are  not  yet  avail- 
able, but  I  can  assure  Senators  that  the 
need  for  antimissile  defense  was  care- 
fully explored.  I  should  hope  that  any 
Senator  who  might  be  inclined  to  delay 
the  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  system 
would,  before  he  votes  on  the  defense 
appropriation,  contact  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  and  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  hearings  showing  the  hazards 
that  such  a  delay  would  involve. 

Mr.  President,  in  concluding  my  com- 
ments in  defense  of  the  Sentinel  .system. 
I  should  like  to  summarize.  I  have 
pointed  out  the  grave  consequences  of 
any  delay  in  the  deployment  of  the  Sen- 
tinel system.  I  have  reviewed  the  history 
and  the  threat  against  which  the  ABM 
defends.  I  have  presented  the  case  for 
this  defense  and  have  cited  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings on  strategic  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons  systems  as  the  authority  for 
continuing  with  the  Sentinel  deployment. 
I  urge  the  Senators  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  this  entire  problem  before 
taking  any  precipitate  action  in  reduc- 
ing defense  appropriations  when  the 
monej    bill  comes  before  the  Senate. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  if  an  all- 
out  war  should  occur,  an  antiballistlc 
missile  system  could  save  from  80  mil- 
lion to  100  million  lives.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  tremendous  jeopardy 
that  could  result  to  our  Nation  because 
of  the  loss  of  millions  of  lives  as  well 
as  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  property,  it  would  seem 
the  part  of  prudence  not  to  delay  in 
going  forward  with  an  antiballistlc  mis- 
sile .system.  Militan-  experts  believe  we 
.should  go  forward  without  delay.  In 
fact,  they  further  advise  that  we  go  fur- 
ther with  the  full  system,  not  merely 
with  a  thin  sy.stem,  with  which  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  now  proceeding. 
However,  the  thin  system  will  lay  the 
base  to  proceed  later  with  a  complete 
.system  that  would  be  a  defense  against 
the  missiles  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
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PERSONAL  PRIVILEGE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  T  do  not 
like  to  detain  the  staff  or  other  Senators. 
but  I  believe  this  matter  is  .so  important 
that  I  must  do  so  for  a  little  while 
tonight. 

This  morning.  Drew  Pearson  and 
Jack  Anderson  made  their  latest  at- 
tack against  me.  and  it  appeared  in 
many  of  the  morning  newspapers  across 
the  country. 

Pearson's  vendetta  against  me  began 
when  I  first  entered  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives approximately  14  years  ago, 
and  this  morning's  column  is  the  123d 
which  he  has  written  condemning  me. 
He  has  accused  me  of  almost  every 
imaginable  impropriety  and  wrong  and 
now  he  has  gone  even  further  by  say- 
ing that  even  in  the  area  in  which  I 
have  fought  the  hardest,  and  to  which 
I  have  dedicated  much  of  my  senator- 
ial career,  I  am  not  honest  and,  in  fact, 
have  been  working  against  the  public 
interest. 

Pearson's  lying  attacks  upon  me  no 
longer  hurt  me.  I  believe  I  am  beyond 
that  point.  They  no  longer  anger  me. 
But  the  charge  of  this  morning  appalled 
me  and  amazed  me.  because  it  was  so 
incredible,  so  totally  inaccurate,  so 
blatantly  false. 

While  all  of  his  charges  against  me 
have  been  untrue,  the  falsity  of  many  of 
them  has  been  difficult  for  me  to  prove, 
because,  unfortunately,  there  has  not  al- 
ways been  sufficient  evidence  and  docu- 
mentary proof  of  the  truth.  With  respect 
to  this  morning's  charges,  however.  1  am 
m  possession  of  overwhelming  proof  that 
Pearson  is  what  all  knowledgeable  Amer- 
icans know  him  to  be— an  unmitigated 
and  scandalous  liar. 

Todav,  Pearson  and  Ander.son  and 
their  lyina,  thieving  jackals  charge  that 
I.  while  pretending  to  vigorously  work 
toward  curbing  violence  among  the 
young  people  of  our  country,  have  ac- 
luallv  been  working  in  the  opp~site  di- 
rection—specifically, by  suppressing  a 
Senate  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcom- 
mittee study  of  the  impact  of  television 
crime  and  violence  on  our  young  people. 
I  quote  what  he  wrote : 

These  (television)  studies,  written  more 
than  six  vears  ago.  were  suppressed,  ironi- 
cally, by  the  same  Senator  Tom  Dodd 
(D-Conn.)  who  introduced  the  gun  control 
bill  to  ctu'b  violence. 


He  uoes  on  to  quote  from  a  .series  of 
memorandums  written  by  members  of 
the  staff  to  mc  about  the  .substance  of 
these  studies,  and  claims  that  all  of 
these,  as  well  as  the  study  itself,  were 
suppressed. 

Pearson  claims  that  my  motive  was 
my  desire  not  to  embarrass  the  powerful 
television  networks. 

Mr.  President,  all  these  charges  are 
completely  false  and  an  incredible  dis- 
tortion of  history.  Here  is  the  real  truth 
and  the  real  proof.  Fortunately.  I  have  it. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency.  1  have  been  con- 
cerned with  violence  since  1961.  For  the 
first  3  vears,  I  dedicated  myself  to  the 
problem  of  violence  on  television  and  its 
potential  effect  on  the  public  and  on 
voung  people. 

From  1963  on,  I  have  l^een  interested 
ir  stronger  gun  control  le:;islat!on. 

Between  1981  and  1D63  T  did  con- 
duct—and the  record  will  establish  that  I 
did — an  intensive  investigation  of  crime 
and  violence  on  television. 

During  this  ijeriod  we  held  many  days 
of  hearinss.  The  hearing  iccord  is  here. 
It  is  voluminous.  Many,  many  witnesses 
appeared.  The  foremost  experts  in  psy- 
chiatry and  criminology  and  in  the  tele- 
vision industry. 

In  all,  we  heard  from  56  witnesses,  ana 
on  my  desk  are  the  records,  which  I  hope 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  will  read. 


They  were  printed  and  released  to  the 
public  and  to  the  press  in  the  usual  way. 
Finally,  on  October  27,  1964.  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  majority  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, I  made  a  public  and  thorough  and 
comprehensive  report  on  crime  and  vio- 
lence on  television  and  its  impact  on  our 
young  people. 

We  released  10,000  copies  of  that  re- 
port. It  was  released  to  the  public.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  could  have  been  done 
better. 

That  this  unforgivable  liar  can  claim 
that  I  suppressed  this  investigation,  in 
the  face  of  these  facts  and  documentary 
proof,  is  utterly  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion, i  tr\'  to  be  a  gentleman.  I  want  to 
be.  But  so  many  lies  have  been  told  about 
me,  and  so  many  people  have  believed 
them,  that  my  patience  is  broken. 

But  Pearson  him.self  is  beyond  compre- 
hension in  the  depths  to  which  ne  will 
sink  and  the  outiageous  lengths  to  which 
he  will  go  to  a.s.sassinate  the  characters 
of  those  whom  he  liates.  He  hates  me.  I 
do  not  hate  him.  I  am  .sorry  for  him:  but 
I  feel  it  is  incumbent  upon  me,  for  my- 
self, for  my  family,  and  for  my  Iriends 
that  the  record  be  wTitten  straight. 

The  crowning  pi-oof  of  this  morning's 
lies  by  Pearson  and  Ander-son  is  Drew 
Pearson  himself  in  an  article  which  he 
wrote  just  13  days  after  the  release  of 
this  subcommittee  report. 

In  that  column  of  November  9,  1964,  he 
Ijraised  ine  lor  releasing  this  report  and 
uncovering  the  truth  about  the  violent 
nature  of  the  television  network  pro- 
grams. 

I  would  think  that  it  would  behoove 
irresponsible  and  lying  columnists  such 
as  Anderson  and  Pear-son  to  at  least  re- 
member what  they  have  written  and 
said  in  the  past.  But  when  a  person  starts 
to  lie,  he  !;ets  in  trouble  because  ne  can- 
iiot  remember  the  lies  he  told. 

And  I  have  always  felt  that  it  was  in- 
evitable that  Pearson  and  Anderson  who 
he  to  the  degree  that  they  do,  would 
sooner  or  later  get  caught  up  in  their  lie^s. 
I  want  to  briefly  quote  from  this  1964 
Pearson  column: 

The  current  report  by  Senator  Tom  Dodd 
(D-Conn.)  on  juvenile  deUnquency  shows 
that  some  of  the  networks  are  serving  just  as 
Ijrazen  a  crime  diet  as  ever.  And  since  the 
l>eople  of  California  have  ?et  a  precedent  that 
individual  Americans  cannot  see  entertain- 
ment thev  pay  for.  it  might  be  well  for  the 
rest  of  the  country  to  diagnose  carefully  what 
it  Is  getting  free. 

The  Senate  Juvenile  DelUiquency  Commit- 
tee dug  into  the  .secret  files  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company  to  get  its  inter-office 
memos  some  of  them  pertaining  to  "The  Un- 
touchables." This  is  a  show  originally 
watched  over  a  five-year  period  by  o.fiOO.OOO 
children  a  week.  (It  is  no  longer  jn  the  ABC 
network.) 

Ironically,  these  are  -some  of  the  veo' 
memos  which  Pearson  claims  in  this 
morning's  column  were  suppressed  by 
me. 

Let  me  quote  from  another  Pearson 
column,  which  appeared  on  August  19, 
1964. 

For  various  reasons,  it  looks  as  if  televi- 
sion Is  going  to  be  up  against  the  congres- 
sional gun  this  year. 

Sharpshooter  No.  1  is  Sen.  Tom  Dodd  (D- 
Conn),  who  blames  television  for  our  scan- 
dalous juvenile  delinquency  increase.  He  is 


supported  by  Sen.  Ken  Keating  (R-NY.). 
In  tough  language  they  have  warned  the 
networks  that  there's  been  absolutely  no 
change  in  the  diet  of  crime  and  sex  being 
dished  out  to  the  public— especially  by  NBC 
ai,d  ABC 


This  highly  important  television  study, 
which  Pearson.  Anderson,  and  their 
jackals  and  thieves  would  have  the 
American  public  believe  I  suppressed,  re- 
.sulted  in  many  significant  findings.  I 
want  to  briefly  review  some  of  the  more 
important  ones  for  the  Record. 

First.  Normal  people  who  view  violence 
on  film  exhibit  twice  as  much  violence 
thereafter  as  persons  not  cxpo.sed  to  such 
presentation.  This  was  proven  by  scien- 
tific experimentation. 

Second.  Television  programs  which 
feature  excessive  violence  tend  to  rein- 
force overly  aggre.s.sive  attitudes  and 
drives  in  juvenile  viewers  where  such  at- 
titudes and  drives  already  exist. 

Third.  Children  can  be  taught  to  per- 
form aggressive  acts  by  being  exposed  to 
.such  acts  on  television. 

Fourtli.  Continuous  exposure  of  the 
young  to  programs  containing  violence, 
crime,  and  brutality  tends  to  produce  a 
cumulative  effect  wh'ch  can  build  up  ag- 
gressive tendencies  and  the  viewers'  ac- 
ceptance of  excessive  violence  as  the 
normal  way  of  life. 

Fifth.  Filmed  violence  can  serve  as  the 
motivation  for  the  lelease  of  ho.stility 
and  aggressive  behavior  in  some  individ- 
uals already  under  stress  for  other  rea- 
sons. 

In  this  report  I  was  hishly  critical  of 
the  television  industi-y  and  I  warned  the 
indastrj-  that  it  had  to  cut  the  amount 
of  violence  and  crime  on  its  programs  or 
face  congressional  intervention. 

I  have  often  repeated  this  criticism, 
and  as  recently  as  last  Tuesday,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  I  described  the  re- 
sults of  this  important  .study. 

Nothing  means  more  to  me.  tliere  is 
nothing  closer  to  my  heart,  nothing  to 
which  I  have  dedicated  more  time  than 
my  campaign,  and,  persistent  efTorts  to 
investigate  the  cau.ses  of  violence  in  our 
society,  particularly  among  our  young 
l}eoplL\  This  was  the  iea.son  lor  my  ef- 
forts to  see  that  we  have  strict  i^un  con- 
trol legislation  enacted.  This  was  the 
reason  for  the  television  ftudy.  It 
brought  me  a  lot  of  trouble.  But  tliat 
never  bothered  me. 

However.  Pear.son  lied  again  this 
morning  when  he  challenged  my  .^incor- 
itv  in  this  regard  and  impugned  my  in- 
tecrity  with  respect  to  this  most  impor- 
tant a.spict  of  my  career  in  the  Senate. 
But  this  is  just  another  example  of  the 
countless  lies,  misrepresentations,  and 
distortions  made  by  tliis  man  and  his 
a.ssociates  against  me.  I  shall  have  more 
to  .say  about  the  subject.  It  may  take  a 
few  days,  but  I  am  preparing  to  do  it. 

Drew  Pearson  is  a  liar.  He  is  a  mon- 
ster. Someday  the  American  people  will 
recognize  it.  Those  associated  with  him 
are  thieves,  liars,  and  mon.sters.  Some- 
day the  American  people  \\\l\  recognize 
it.  His  business  is  lying.  He  is  a  devil. 

It  appalled  me  that  he  was  honored 
as  a  Big  Brother:  a  molester  ct  children 
who  had  the  records  of  his  arrest  de- 
stroyed. What  is  his  strange  ixjwer  in 
this  Government? 
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I  said  on  another  occasion  he  is  the 
Rasp>utin  of  our  society,  and  he  is.  I  do 
not  know  what  his  influence  is. 

I  know  he  had  the  affronieiy  to  call 
me  and  ask  me  to  vote  against  Mr.  Bress 
as  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. One  of  my  colleagues  brought 
the  memorandum  to  me  and  asked  rue 
not  to  say  who  gave  it  to  him.  I  told  him 
I  must  know  and  he  said.  "It  is  Pearson." 

I  have  been  learning  more  about 
Pearson  and  Anderson  and  their  lying 
and  thieving  associates  than  perhaps 
any  other  man  in  this  body.  I  am  going 
to  put  It  in  the  Record. 

They  should  be  put  away.  They  prey 
on  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  and 
th«y  get  evil  things  done. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  last  thing 
I  am  going  to  have  to  say  on  this  subject. 
I  am,  as  I  said,  at  the  breaking  point  in 
my  patience  and  I  am  going  to  tell  all 
I  know  about  them.  It  is  going  to  shock 
the  Senate,  it  is  going  to  shock  this  coun- 
try, and  it  is  going  to  shock  the  world.  I 
have  some  pretty  good  evidence. 

He  has  -eaused  more  men  to  destroy 
themselves  than  perhaps  any  other  man 
in  my  time.  He  is  not  going  to  cause  me 
to  do  so.  He  will  ruin  you,  Mr.  President 
'Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  in  the  chair). 
and  every  Member  of  the  Senate  if  you 
do  not  serve  his  purpose.  He  is  the  Devil's 
own  slave.  He  does  not  know  honor.  He 
does  not  know  truth.  He  is  a  monster 
and  his  jackals  are  just  as  bad. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  for  this  delay. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  articles  writ- 
ten by  Drew  Pearson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Nov,  9.  19641 
Washington  Merry-Go-Round 
(By   Drew   Pearson)  | 

Washington.  —Now  that  California  has 
elected  a  song-and-dance  man  to  the  Senate 
and  sLmultaneo'jsly  killed  the  right  of  its 
people  to  see  pay-as-you-go  television,  it 
should  be  up  to  the  TV  networks  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  their  programs. 

However,  the  current  report  by  Sen.  Tom 
Dodd  iD-Conn  )  on  Juvenile  delinquency 
shows  that  some  of  the  networks  are  serving 
just  as  brazen  a  crime  diet  as  ever  .And  since 
the  people  of  California  have  set  a  precedent 
that  individual  .Americans  cannot  see  enter- 
tainment they  pay  for,  it  might  be  well  for 
the  rest  of  the  country  to  diagnose  carefully 
what  it  is  getting  free. 

The  Senate  Juvenile  Delinquency  Commit- 
tee dug  into  the  secret  files  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company  to  get  its  inter-offlce 
memos,  some  of  them  pertaining  to  "The 
Untouchables."  This  is  a  show  originally 
watched  over  a  ftve-year  period  by  5.500.000 
children  a  week.  |It  is  no  longer  on  the  ABC 
network.) 

Here  is  one  .ABC  inter-office  memo  describ- 
ing the  blood-and-guts  proposed  for  these 
viewers : 

■Opens  right  up  ...  a  running  gunflght 
between  two  cars  of  mobsters  who  crash,  then 
continue  the  fight  in  the  streets.  Three  killed. 
Si.x  Injured.  Three  killed  are  Innocent  by- 
standers 

"There's  a  good  action  scene  where  the 
mail  truck  is  held  up  and  the  driver  killed. 
■Colbeck  suspicions  it  was  Courtney  and 
beats  it  out  of  Joes  henchman.  Courtney  is 
trapped  in  an  alley  and  beaten  unconscious 
and  tossed  In  the  river.     . 

■Colbeck  pressures  a  police  lieutenant  who 
owes  him  a  favor  to  pick  up  (Courtney's)  gal 


and  deliver  her  to  a  ^X5t  on  the  bridge  where 
Colbecks  men  will  shoot  her  dead." 

On  one  occasion.  ABC  program  people  ad- 
vised ABC  president  Tom  Moore  that  there  is 
a  tendency  of  recent  episodes  to  become 
■talky"  and  as  a  result  much  of  the  action 
and  suspense  is  lost.  Moore  then  wrote  pro- 
ducer Qulnn  Martin: 

I  hope  you  will  give  careful  attention  to 
maintaining  this  action  and  suspense  in  fu- 
ture episodes  As  you  know,  there  has  been  a 
softening  of  the  ratings,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  the  result  of  this  talklness.  but  cer- 
tainly we  should  watch  it  carefully" 

Martin  is  known  in  the  trade  as  a  "blood- 
and-guts"  producer.  Regarding  another 
show.  ■A  Killer  Called  Paddy-O."  Martin 
wrote  this  memo  marked  'personal  and  con- 
fidential.': 

■I  wish  we  could  come  up  with  a  different 
device  than  running  a  man  down  with  a  car. 
as  we  have  done  this  now  in  three  different 
shows. 

"I  like  the  Idea  of  sadism,  but  I  hope  we 
can  come  up  with  another  approach  for  it." 

In  another  confidential  wire  regarding 
"The  Untouchables.""  Moore  advised:  "There 
is  no  change  in  original  concept  of  produc- 
tion values  of  Untouchables. '  Qulnn  Martin 
has  replaced  Norman  Retchin  .  .  .  fcr  just 
cause  In  our  opinion  ...  No  more  violence 
than  that  already  seen  is  contemplated. 
There  will  be  no  reduction  In  action  how- 
ever. 

""We  have  absolute  confidence  in  Qulnn 
Martin  and  the  Desilu  organization  to  deliver 
the  quality  and  prestige  hours  such  as  the 
original  programs."" 

Retchin  had  been  fired  because  he  argued: 
"I  go  for  character.  Let  the  violence  come 
honestly  out  of  that  character  ..It  now 
develops  that  Martin  wants  to  concentrate 
on  the  slam-bang  stuff  and  that  Isn't  my 
cup  of  tea."' 

Note.— Though  "The  Untouchables"  was 
filmed  some  time  ago.  it  is  now  being  widely 
exhibited  |on  local  channels]  as  reruns. 
Furthermore,  the  Senate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Conunlttee  reports:  "'Conditions  do 
not  appear  to  have  changed  appreciably  at 
ABC.  Quinn  Martin,  who  wrote  of  his  af- 
fection for  sadism  and  Is  known  for  his  af- 
finity for  violence,  is  as  busy  as  ever  turn- 
ing out  shows  for  the  network.""  The  com- 
mittee noted  that  CBS  had  Improved  its 
programs. 

I  Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Aug.  19.  1964) 

Congressional   Guns   Aimed   at  TV 

I  By  Drew  Pearson ) 

For  various  reasons,  it  looks  as  if  tele- 
vision is  going  to  be  up  against  the  con- 
gressional gun  this  year. 

Sharpshooter  No.  1  is  Sen.  Tom  Dodd  iD- 
Conn. ) .  who  blames  television  for  our  scan- 
dalous juvenile  delinquency  Increase.  He  is 
supported  by  Sen.  Ken  Keating  iR-N.Y. ). 
In  tough  language  they  have  warned  the  net- 
works that  there"s  been  absolutely  no  change 
in  the  diet  of  crime  and  .sex  being  dished 
out  to  the  public — especially  by  NBC  and 
ABC. 

Sharpshooters  No  2  are  Reps  Manny  Celler 
(N.Yi.  and  Henry  Reuss  (Wis),  with  Sen. 
Phil  Hart  iMich).  all  Democrats,  who  want 
to  probe  CBS's  acquisition  of  80'';  of  the 
New  York  Yankees.  They  wonder  how  other 
ball  clubs  will  be  able  to  get  TV  publicity 
when  the  Yankees  are  owned  by  one  of  the 
major  TV  networks. 

Sharpshooter  No.  3  is  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater. 
who  claims  the  networks  have  been  unfair 
to  him. 

Sharpshooters  No  4  are  Rep.  Don  Edwards 
(D-Cal)  and  Sen.  Bill  Proxinire  (D-Wis.). 
who  point  to  the  hookup  between  defense 
industries  and  the  TV  industry. 

This  may  be  the  most  important  criticism 
of  all.  For  here  the  congressional  shooters 
point  out  that  not  merely  a  tew  ball  games. 


but  the  question  of  the  military  budget  and. 
Indirectly,  of  peace  and  war.  Is  at  stake. 

The  possibility  that  CBS  might  favor  the 
Yanks  on  TV  would  affect  box  office  recelpi.s 
or  who  would  play  in  the  World  Series.  But 
It  would  not  affect  the  fate  of  nations. 

The  close  link  between  TV  stations  and 
big  defense  industries,  however,  could.  It 
becomes  extremely  important,  therefore,  to 
know  how  much  these  defense-owned  sta- 
tions are  influencing  the  public's  mind  re- 
garding bigger  defense  budgets,  continua- 
tion of  obsolete  weapons.  Intensifying  the 
cold  war.  criticizing  the  policy  of  co-exist- 
ence: failure  to  criticize  cost-plus  contracts, 
Pentagon  inefficiencies,  or  any  number  cf 
every-day  problems  which  link  public  infor- 
mation with  war  and  peace. 

Even  if  the  TV  stations  owned  by  defense 
Industries  lean  over  backward  to  be  fair 
and  impartial — as  It  is  assumed  CBS  will  do 
regarding  baseball— no  TV  station  should  be 
in  the  embarrassing  conflict-of-interest  posi- 
tion where  it  has  to  make  these  decisions. 

Yet  the  National  Broadcasting  Co  is  wholly 
owned  by  RCA.  one  of  the  top  defense  con- 
tractors. General  Electric,  the  No.  3  defense 
contractor,  owns  the  most  powerful  radio 
and  TV  complex  in  central  Nork  York.  West- 
inghouse.  a  major  contractor,  owns  a  sizable 
TV-radio  network  of  its  own — and.  inciden- 
tally, does  an  excellent  public  service  job 
General  "Tire  and  Rubber,  which  manu- 
factures the  Polaris  missile,  owns  some  of 
the  major  TV  and  radio  stations  in  the 
nation. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  the 
probers  of  links  between  TV  and  baseball 
also  do  about  links  between  TV  and  defense 
contractors. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record — and  I  think  I  deserve  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record — excerpts  from  the 
television  and  juvenile  delinquency  re- 
port of  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  of  which  10.000 
copies  were  distributed  across  this  land. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1 88th  Cong.,  second  sess..  Senate) 
Television  and  Juvenile  Delinquency — 
A  Part  of  the  Investigation  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency  in  the  United  States 
I  Interim  report  of  the  Subcommittee  To 
Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency,  pursuant 
to  S    Res.  274.  88th  Cong.,  second  sess.) 

SUBCOMMn-TEE  TO  INVESTIGATE  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  88TH 
CONGRESS 

Thomas  J.  Dodd.  Connecticut.  Chairman: 
Sam  J.  Ervin.  North  Carolina;  Philip  A. 
Hart.  Michigan:  Birch  Bayh.  Indiana; 
QtT;NTiN  N.  Burdick.  North  Dakota:  Hiram 
L.  FoNG.  Hawaii;  Roman  L.  Hruska.  Nebraska; 
Kenneth  B.  Keating.  New  York;  and  Carl  L. 
Perian.  staff  director. 

(Mr.  Dodd.  from  the  Subcommittee  To  In- 
vestigate Juvenile  Delinquency  in  the  United 
State.s.  .submitted  the  following  interim 
report :  ) 

*  *  «  *  • 

.At  the  outset  of  its  investigation,  the  sub- 
committee set  four  major  goals  for  itself,  all 
of  them  interrelated.  These  goals  were  to 
determine: 

1.  If  there  is  excessive  crime,  violence,  and 
brutality  on  television; 

2.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  impact  of 
programs  emphasizing  crime  and  violence 
on  youth; 

■i.  Who  or  what  is  responsible  for  bringing 
procrams  of  this  nature  to  the  television 
screen: 

4.  What  steps  can  be  taken  to  cope  with 
any  problems  posed  for  society  by  such 
programming. 
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A-  Factors  which  brought  about  the 
investigation 
The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  au- 
thorized by  the  Senate  (S.  Res.  48.  87th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  i  to  "examine,  investigate  and 
to  make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all 
matters  pertaining  to  juvenile  delinquency 
m  the  United  States""  Including,  among  other 
things,  "the  extent  and  character"  of  such 
delinquency  and  "Its  causes  and  contribut- 
uig  factors;'".  The  Subcommittee  To  Investi- 
gate Juvenile  Delinquency  was  created  to 
carry  out  this  study  and  related  inquiries. 
Very  early  in  its  existence,  the  subcommittee 
became  aware  of  the  need  to  look  rather 
vlosely  at  the  relationship  between  television 
and  the  mind,  attitudes,  and  actions  of  the 
t'hlld  viewer. 

A  key  factor  in  the  decision  to  Investigate 
the  role  of  television  as  it  may  relate  to 
delinquency  was  mounting  public  concern 
expressed  through  complaints  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  crime,  brutality,  violence,  and 
suggestive  sex  portrayed  on  many  television 
programs.  These  complaints  came  from  both 
individuals  and  organizations  Parents,  in 
particular,  were  concerned  with  the  effect 
that  programs  of  this  nature  might  have  on 
their  children. 

A  second  consideration  was  the  availability 
•0  the  subcommittee  of  statistics  revealing  a 
.■substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  pro- 
prams  stressing  violence,  crime,  and  other 
.tntisoclal  behavior  between  1954  and  1961 
H-hen  the  current  investigation  was  begun. 
The  subcommittee  had  made  a  prior  study  of 
the  mass  media  field  in  1954  and,  as  a  part  of 
that  study,  had  carefully  monitored  televl- 
.■-lon  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  crime 
:ind  violence  were  portrayed.  A  companion 
.staff  study  in  1961  revealed  the  substantial 
increase  In  programs  to  which  such  behavior 
was  common. 

A  third  factor  which  served  to  inspire  this 
investigation  was  information  from  reliable 
public  sources  to  the  effect  that  the  televi- 
sion industry  was  not  doing  the  fully  adequ- 
,ite  job  of  self-policing  it  had  promised  at  the 
time  of  the  1954  inquiry.  The  National  .Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters  (NAB)  had  set  up 
television  and  radio  codes  of  practice 
designed,  among  other  things,  to  set  and  en- 
:orce  standards  which  would  substantially 
'educe  programs  containing  crime,  violence. 
.  lid  other  types  of  antisocial  behavior.  The 
.legation  was  made  that  these  standards 
were  not  being  effectively  enforced. 

.A  fourth  reason  for  the  investigation  was 
the  development  of  new  findings  by  qualified 
media  research  scholars  which  supported  the 
thesis  that  televised  crime  and  violence  had 
.idverse  effects  on  the  attitudes  and  behavior 
"I  many  young  viewers.  While  some  people, 
!  articularly  those  who  spoke  for  the  broad- 
r.isting  industry,  maintained  that  there  was 
i.o  relationship  between  televised  crime  and 
•  lolence  and  delinquency,  it  seemed  clear  to 
■'ne  subcommittee  that  the  research  evidence 
:  )  the  contrary  was  very  substantial. 
B.  Subcommittee  concern  for  freedom  of 

speech  and  press 
In  conducting  its  investigation,  the  sub- 
•ommlttee    was   aware   that    any    legislative 
crutlny  touching  on  the  function  of  a  mass 
:'iedium    was    treading   on    highly    sensitive 
LTound.  It  was  equally  aware  of  that  provision 
"i  the  first  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
■vhich  holds  that  ""Congress  shall  make  no 
;  iw   •    *    •   abridging  the  freedom  of  speech, 
r  of  the  press."  This  awareness  has  made  it- 
elf  felt  in  the  structuring  of  the  investiga- 
':on  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
i:nplemented. 

Thus,  the  subcommittee  chairman,  Mr. 
Dodd,  opened  the  first  of  the  scheduled  hear- 
:nos  in  June  1961.  with  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  there  was  no  inherent  conflict 
between  the  public  interest  the  investiga- 
lon  was  designed  to  serve  on  one  hand  and 
..il  media  on  the  other.  He  said: 
■-he  preservation  of  freedom  of  expression  for 


"We  must  realize  that  whatever  the  me- 
dium we  attempt  to  evaluate— be  it  news- 
paper, the  radio,  television,  or  any  other  me- 
dium, we  are  dealing  with  the  fundamental 
question  in  our  democratic  society  of  free- 
dom of  speech  I  am  confident  that  what- 
ever the  results  of  this  inquiry  may  be.  we 
can  find  solutions  which  simultaneously 
safeguard  our  children  and  our  constitution- 
al liberties  '" 

The  right  of  the  Congress  to  study  the  re- 
lationship between  television  programming 
and  delinquency  is  as  clearcut  as  Is  the  right 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  require  radio  or  television  broadcasters  to 
establish  an  over-all  programming  policy 
consistent  with  the  public  interest,  con- 
venience, and  necessity  in  order  to  qualify 
for  a  license  or  lor  a  renewal  thereof.  The 
law  setting  forth  this  latter  authority  has 
been  on  the  books  for  more  than  30  years 
That  same  law.  as  amended  in  1934.  prohibits 
the  Federal  Government  from  exercising  the 
■power  of  censorship"  over  radio  and  tele- 
vision and  from  promulgating  any  regulation 
of  condition  "which  shall  interfere  with  the 
right  of  free  speech  by  means  of  radio  i  and 
television)  communication  " 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
enacted  this  legislation,  is  certainly  t>ound 
by  Its  own  enactment.  And  the  subcommit- 
tee has  acted  and  will  continue  to  act  ac- 
cordingly For  to  advocate  censoring  the 
content  of  any  program  or  programs — re- 
gardless of  what  that  content  may  be- -is  to 
propose  a  remedy  far  worse  than  the  disease 
it  Is  intended  to  cure.  Since  the  early  days 
of  the  American  Republic,  censorship  has 
been  viewed  as  inconsistent  wnth  democracy 
except  tinder  wartime  conditions  and.  even 
then.  It  has  generally  been  applied  with  the 
voluntary  cooperation  of  the  mass  media  and 
only  in  areas  directly  affecting  the  national 
security. 

But  censorship,  which  pertains  to  exami- 
nation of  specific  material  prior  to  its  release 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  it  should 
or  should  not  be  published,  is  not  at  Issue 
here.  Further,  liberty  of  expressions  is  not 
license.  Television  stations  operate  over 
channels  which  are  owned  by  the  public  and 
which  must,  by  law.  be  utilized  in  the  public 
Interest  In  thi^  respect,  television,  like  radio, 
differs  from  the  newspaper  which,  while 
bound  by  certain  other  legal  and  ethical 
restraints,  does  not  utilize  pubhc  property 
to  transmit  its  message.  Clearly,  then,  the 
nature  and  quality  of  televised  programs 
must  be  viewed  as  relevant  criteria  of  how 
well  the  broadcaster  is  serving  the  pubUc 
interest. 

And  if  Government  is  precluded  by  law 
from  censorship  of  the  air  waves,  it  never- 
theless has  the  legal  right  to  examine  the 
programs  which  make  a  fetish  of  obscenity, 
profanity,  indecency,  or  which  serve  to  in- 
cite to  riot  or  to  induce  the  commission  of 
a  crime.  The  authority  for  such  examina- 
tion is.  in  part,  WTitten  into  the  United  States 
Code  and,  in  part,  recognized  in  Judicial 
decision,  i  See  sees.  1304,  1343,  and  1464  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code.) 

The  Supreme  Court  lias  made  it  clear 
that  a  radio  or  television  station  can  effec- 
tively meet  the  public  interest  test  provided 
by  law  only  if  it  provides  effective  service 
to  the  community.  Thus,  in  NBC  v.  United 
States.  391  U.S.  190.  the  Court  held  that — 

"an  important  element  of  public  interest 
and  convenience  affecting  the  issue  of  a  li- 
cense is  the  ability  of  the  licensee  to  render 
the  best  practical  service  to  the  community 
reached  by  broadcasts  '  •  •.  The  Commis- 
sion's (Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion) licensing  function  cannot  be  dis- 
charged, therefore,  merely  by  finding  that 
there  are  no  technological  objections  to  the 
granting  of  a  license. 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live  that  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  wliich  is  most  sensitive  to  any 
trend  toward  increased  Government  regula- 


tion, went  on  record  30  years  ago  recognizing 
the  right  of  the  Government  to  examine  and 
evaluate  broadcast  programming.  In  Con- 
gressional testimony  which  led  to  enactment 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Act  of  1934. 
the  NAB  said,  in  part: 

"It  is  the  manifest  duty  of  the  licensing 
authority  in  passing  upon  applications  for 
licenses  or  the  renewal  thereof,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  applicant  is  rendering 
(jr  can  render  an  adequate  public  .service 
Such  service  necessarily  includes  broadcast- 
ing of  a  considerable  proportion  of  programs 
devoted  to  education,  religion,  labor,  agricul- 
tural, and  similar  activities  concerned  with 
human   betterment. 

In  the  subcommittee's  view,  a  broadcaster 
whose  programming  services  contain  violence, 
crime,  brutality,  and  allied  antisocial  con- 
tent to  an  excessive  degree  raises  a  serious 
question  as  to  whether  the  test  of  commu- 
nity service  is  being  adequately  met  If  such 
excessiveness  can  be  shown  to  be  linked  to 
the  development  of  adverse  attitudes,  habits, 
or  actions  among  Juvenile  viewers,  it  would 
seem  clear  that  the  public  Interest  test  is  not 
being  met. 

C.  Orgamzati07i  of  the  balance  of  the  report 

The  balance  of  this  report  is  organized  into 
four  basic  sections  The  first  examines  evi- 
dence attesting  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
violence,  crime,  and  related  types  of  program- 
ming on  television.  In  so  doing,  it  draws  upon 
staff  monitoring  studies  conducted  in  1954. 
1961,  and  1964.  It  also  draws  upon  testimony 
given  by  experts  during  public  hearings. 

The  second  section  concerns  itself  with  an 
examination  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  impact 
of  televised  crime  and  violence  on  juvenile 
viewers.  It  sets  forth  the  results  of  recent 
research  studies  and  summarizes  the  testi- 
mony of  specialists  with  long  experience  in 
the  mass  media  research,  psychiatric,  and 
Juvenile  delinquency  control  fields.  The  par- 
ticular concern  is  with  whether  televised 
crime  and  violence  can  be  linked,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  the  inception  of  delinquent 
behavior  in  viewers. 

The  third  section  examines  the  processes 
and  methods  by  which  decisions  on  program 
content  are  reached  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  relationship  between  the  networks, 
the  show  producers,  the  individual  stations 
(licensees)  and  the  National  .Association  of 
Broadcasters"  codes.  The  final  .segment  deals 
with  specific  proposals  for  resolving  some  of 
the  problems  revealed  by  the  investigation 
to  date. 

n.  extent  and  nature  of  violence  and  crime 
IN  television  programming 

Television's  impact  on  all  aspects  of  Amer- 
ican life  has  been  a  very  significant  one  and 
Its  Influence  is  likely  to  grow.  This  new  me- 
dium has  contributed  much  of  lasting  value 
to  the  well-being  of  the  Nation  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  Its  function  in  the  field  of 
public  affairs  programming  has  been  particu- 
larly noteworthy  and  its  use  as  an  educa- 
tional tool  In  the  public  schools  and  univer- 
sities has  been  steadily  expanding. 

The  subcommittees  inquiry  into  the  re- 
lationship between  televised  crime  and  vio- 
lence and  Juvenile  delinquency  can  be  view- 
ed realistically  only  within  this  impressive 
over-all  framework  defining  televLsions  pres- 
ent and  potential  role  in  the  American  so- 
ciety. Perspective  is  important  in  any  evalu- 
ation Involving  the  mass  media.  The  sub- 
committee's chairman  emphasized  that  im- 
portance when  he  opened  the  most  recent 
hearing  in  July  1964.  He  said: 

■We  approach  this  Inquiry  with  what  I 
hope  is  a  proper  regard  for  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  television  industry  and  n  prop- 
er respect  for  the  tremendous  task  it  faces 
in  providing  television  fare  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  18  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week, 
52  weeks  of  the  ye.\r.  We  are  particularly 
mindful  of  the  magnlficen*  contribution  tele- 
vision has  made  and  is  making  in  the  field 
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of  public  eventa  progr:vmming  •  •  •  I  offer 
my  most  sincere  and  unequivocal  congratu- 
lations and  praise  to  the  television  and  radio 
media  as  a  whole  for  what  I  feel  has  been  a 
migniflcent  achievement,  an  achievement 
made  all  the  more  impressive  by  the  fact 
that  frequently  public  service  programs  are 
produced  at  a  great  financial  loss  to  the  pro- 
ducers. 

Yet.  in  the  subcommittee's  view  the  many 
beneficial  effects  television  has  had  and  Is 
having  are  sorely  compromised  by  the  ad- 
verse effects  on  society  of  the  all-too-heavy 
diet  of  crime,  violence,  and  brutality  which 
continues  to  be  fed  daily  to  millions  of 
American  children 

A  The  overall  violence  picture 
The  extent  to  which  violence  and  crime  are 
currently  portrayed  on  the  Nations  televi- 
sion screens  Is  clearly  excessive  And  in  the 
face  of  repeated  warnings  from  officials  di- 
rectly concerned  with  coping  with  juvemle 
delinquency  and  from  competent  research- 
ers that  this  Kind  of  television  fare  can  be 
harmful  ui  the  young  viewer,  the  television 
industry  generally  has  shown  little  disposi- 
tion to  substantially  reduce  the  degree  of 
violence  X6  which  It  exposes  the  American 
public 

If  anything,  the  broadcasting  Industry  ap- 
pears  to  have  recently  added  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  the  kinds  of  violence  and  criminality 
paraded  across  the  television  screen  This 
new  trend  has  drawn  the  criticism  of  some 
of  the  Nations  most  respected  critics.  A  col- 
umnist for  the  Chicago  Tribune  put  the  mat- 
ter =!ucclnctlv  when  he  wrote. 

•Television  In  1963  has  become  something 
of  a  blur  to  me.  It's  hard  to  tell  one  sick 
drama  from  another  •  •  •.  There  were 
stories  about  Impotence,  incest,  homosexual- 
ity, adultery,  euthanasia,  matricide,  and  I'm 
too  embarrassed  to  go  on  with  the  list. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  comment- 
ing on  a  variety  of  'new"  televised  dramas 
at  about  the  same  time,  expressed  similar 
sentiments.  Wrote  the  Herald  Tribune  critic: 
■This  is  merely  a  random  Ust  that  doesn't 
attempt  to  tc  tal'  the  fear,  prejudice,  hatred. 
and  violence  witnessed  every  night  on  tele- 
vision drama.s.  westerns,  and  movies.  Such 
fare  may  be  one  mans  meat,  but  It  must  also 
be  poison  for  many  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren. If  this  spiritually  corrosive  outpouring 
reflects  our  society,  we're  sick.  If  it  reflects 
our  amusement,  were  sick.  sick,  sick  " 

■The  subcommittee  sees  good  reason  for 
this  concern  but  Its  view  of  the  problem 
presented  has  been  the  long-range  one.  It 
has  carefully  observed  the  nature  and  extent 
of  crime,  violence,  and  related  antisocial  be- 
havior appearing  in  television  programming 
for  a  decade.  In  hearings  conducted  in  1961- 
1962.  It  urged  the  television  industry  to  re- 
duce Its  commitment  to  such  programming 
and  assurances  were  given  that  such  reduc- 
tion would  take  place  One  network,  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System,  has  made  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  this  type  of  program- 
mms;  .ss  uf  the  printing  of  this  report.  Yet. 
generally  speaking,  violence  and  crime  con- 
tinue their  rampant  march  across  the  Na- 
tion's television  screens. 

Industry  spokesmen  have  pointed  to  the 
adoption  and  updating  of  their  Television 
Code  of  Good  Practice  which  Is  lulministered 
bv  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
They  claim  thU  reflects  their  concern  with 
healt'ny  programming.  But  t'ne  only  tooth  in 
the  code  is  the  threat  that  the  so-called  seal 
of  good  practice  will  be  withdrawn  from 
radio  and  television  stations  which  do  not 
conform  to  the  code's  provisions.  The  code 
does  contain  a  number  of  sections  dealing 
with  crime,  violence,  and  brutality.  But  asso- 
ciation with  the  code  Is  only  voluntary.  A 
very  substantial  number  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  does  not  subscribe  to  it.  Of 
greater  significance  is  the  fact  that  on  only 
one  occasion  has  the  television  seal  been 
suspended  by  the  NAB  and  that  was  in  the 


commercial  area,  when  19  members  were  sus- 
pended and  an  additional  16  resigned  How- 
ever, in  all  cases  restitution  was  effected  Of 
greatest  importance  t,s  the  fact  that  the  seal 
has  never  been  withdrawn  becaufie  of  an  in- 
fringement of  the  code  with  regard  to  pro- 
gram contents 

A  recent  administrator  of  the  code  has 
staled  publicly  that  it  is  not  being  realisti- 
cally enforced  and  is  breached  with  impunity. 
The  subcommittee  Is  convinced  that  this  is 
indeed  the  fact  of  the  matter  though  it  Is 
certunly  in  complete  sympathy  with  both 
the  code's  provisions  and  its  stated  objec- 
tives. The  failure  of  the  code  to  effectively 
limit  televised  crime  and  vioience  is  docu- 
mented in  detail  by  subcommittee  staff 
monitoring  studies. 

B.  Results  of  the  monitoring  studies 
Staff  studies  were  conducted  in  1954.  1961. 
and  1964  They  were  carried  through  in  keep- 
ing with  precise  standards  and  techniques 
developed  in  conjunction  with  a  highly  qual- 
ified research  consultant.  Dr  Ralph  J  Garry, 
educational  psychologist.  Boston  University. 
Monitors  concerned  themselves  with  a  broad 
range  of  program  attributes  including  the 
extent  to  which  characterizations  portrayed 
violence  and  criminal  behavior,  the  extent 
and  nature  of  violent  acts,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  law  was  presented  m  terms  of 
Its  capacity  to  deal  with  crime  The  monitors 
also  focused  on  special  effects  such  as  cam- 
era, lighting,  music,  and  locale  usage  in 
terms  of  their  contribution  to  the  portrayal 
of  crime,  violence,  and  brutality. 

The  subcommittee  drew  upon  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters'  Television  Code 
for  standards  of  morality  and  good  taste  by 
which  to  evaluate  the  acceptability  of  pro- 
gram materials.  Thus,  study  monitors  deter- 
mined the  degree  to  which  the  observed  pro- 
grams fostered  respect  for  the  .sanctity  of 
the  home  and  marriage,  encouraged  adher- 
ence to  the  law  and  avoidance  of  criminal 
behavior,  and  exposed  such  characteristics 
as  greed  and  cruelty  as  unworthy.  Converse- 
ly, the  monitors  were  concerned  with  the 
extent  to  which  televised  programs  empha- 
sized divorce  and  illicit  sex  relations  and 
behavior  such  as  murder,  sexual  assault,  and 
narcotics  addiction. 

1.  The  1954-61  Comparisons 
The  initial  il954»  survey  was  launched 
because  of  the  mounting  concern  of  parents 
and  educators  over  the  amount  of  time  de- 
voted to  shows  containing  crime,  brutality. 
.sadism,  and  fex.  Whereas  research  evidence 
Unking  excessive  violence  to  adverse  elfects 
on  child  viewers  was  less  conclusive  In  1954 
than  it  is  today,  the  subcommittee  found 
Itself  confronted  with  increasing  public  in- 
dignation at  television's  alleged  breach  of 
morality  and  good  taste. 

In  1954.  shows  featuring  violence  and 
crime  accounted  for  16  per  cent  of  all  pro- 
gramming during  the  prime  viewing  hours 
7:00  to  9:30  p  m.  These  were  programs  of 
t'ne  crime-detective,  western  and  action-ad- 
venture types.  During  the  monitoring  week 
(September  13  to  19  inclusive i.  22  3  per  cent 
of  the  programs  between  4:00  and  10:00 
p.m..  were  of  these  types.-  Children  were  a 
very  substantial  part  of  the  total  viewing 
audience  during  this  timespan  in  1954  its 
thev  are  today. 

The  1954  survey  also  provided  statistics 
for  a  random  sample  of  shows  (4:00  to  10:00 
p.m.   inclusive  I    selected    for   certain   repre- 


'  This  was  the  situation  as  of  Septem- 
ber, 24,  1964.  It  was  verified  in  a  letter  to  the 
subcommittee  from  Howard  H.  Bell,  director. 
the  code  authority.  NAB. 

•  While  the  subcommittee  monitors  viewed 
television  programs  over  a  4-month  period, 
a  single  "average"  week  was  used  for  com- 
parison purposes.  This  would  insure  that  the 
week  used  was  actually  representative  of  the 
entire  schedule  for  the  particular  season 
monitored. 


sentatlve  cities  Thus,  programs  featuring 
crime  and  violence  accounted  for  26  per  cent 
of  the  televised  fare  in  Denver.  Colo  ,  on  Sep- 
tember 14.  Comparable  statistics  for  Atlanta 
Ga..  and  Seattle,  Wash  ,  were  16  per  cent  and 
11  per  cent  respectively. 

If  the  1954  findings  suggested  the  need  for 
the  subcommittee  to  take  a  closer  look  .i' 
television  programming  as  it  relates  to  cie 
llnquency,  the  1961  monitoring  reports  wert 
shocking  by  comparison.  The  1961  monltorin- 
'week"  (as  before,  this  was  an  average  week 
based  on  4  months  of  viewing)  May  9  to  l.-i 
inclusive,  showed  that  the  percentage  o; 
shows  featuring  crime  and  violence  in  tin 
4:00  to  10:00  p.m.,  time  period  had  jumped 
by  more  than  one-third,  from  22.3  to  34  2 
percent.  For  the  prime  time  period.  7:00  to 
10:00  p.m..  Inclusive,  the  increase  was  ever, 
more  striking — an  increase  of  some  200  per- 
cent (from  16,6  percent  in  1954  to  50,6  per- 
cent in   1961 1 . 

Equally  distressing  Increases  over  1954  were 
registered  in  1961  for  the  sampled  cities  o; 
Atlanta,  Seattle,  and  Denver.  For  the  7:  On 
to  10:00  p.m.  lime  slot,  the  figures  revealen 
a  30-percent  increase  for  Denver.  ,i  300-per- 
cent hike  lor  Atlanta,  and  a  600-perceii; 
jump  for  .Seattle.  In  addition,  the  .subconi- 
iniltee  in  1961  made  a  survey  of  such  kf. 
cities  :is  New  York,  Chicago,  Washington,  aru: 
Los  .Angeles.  For  the  7:00  to  10:00  p.m.  prini.- 
period,  the  percentage  of  total  program- 
ming devoted  to  crlme-violence  themes  ii. 
e:ach  of  ihe.'-e  cities  was  44  percent  or  greater 
The  1961  .study  not  only  found  that  li:/ 
degree  of  violence  in  prime  time  progran.- 
mint;  had  substantially  increased:  it  nl-'' 
found  that  criminal  and  other  undoslr.i'u.- 
behavior  was  being  depicted  on  dramatic  pfi- 
grams  to  a  greater  degree  than  was  positi'.' 
moral  or  desirable  behavior.  Taking  into  co:.- 
slrter.^ition  all  of  the  programs  monitored,  :' 
was  estimated  that  on  the  average  violenc 
was  shown  about  four  times  as  frequently  ,- 
was  protective,  helpful  or  socially  acceptalji- 
behavior. 

This   .-triking   mcre.'ise    in    the   amount  >•: 
televised   violence   beamed   ,u   audiences  u- 
cludlng  large  numbers  of  children  was  a  kf 
factor    m    convincing    the    subcommittee    • 
hold  its  1961-1962  hearings.  The  developine: 
of  new  research  evidence  which  strengtheii-  - 
the    premise    that   there    was   a    relattonslii, 
between  excessive  televised  violence  and  ac. - 
verse   behavior   in   juveniles   was  ;ilso  a  .sic- 
niftcant   factor  in   the  subcommittee's  deci- 
sion. 

It    was   during   the    1961-62   hearings   tha- 
represeniaiives    of    the    televisioii    industr-.- 
committed  themselves  to  bringing  about  ,: 
improvemeiit  in  the  programming  sltuatio;: 
When,  long  after  the  hearings  had  closed.  :!. 
subcommittee    continued    to    receive    con: 
plaints    from    distressed    teachers,    pareii:.  . 
and   others   relating   to   television   prograir.- 
ming.   the  decision  was  taken  to  monitor    ■ 
third  time  with  a  view  to  precisely  assessii:. 
whether  the  promised  improvement  had  in- 
deed  occurred.   It   was   also   decided   to   ho;  : 
additional  hearings  so  that  broadcasting  iti- 
dustry  representatives  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  point  of  view, 
2.  Results  of  the   1964  Monitoring  Study 
The      1964     study     employed      the     sair.- 
standards  as  the  studies  conducted  in   19')^ 
and  1961  and  yielded  significant  comparab:.' 
statistics  The  one  overriding  revelation:  Th;. ■ 
the  extent  to  which  violence  and  related  ac- 
tivities are  depicted  on  television  today  li.:- 
not  changed  substantially  from  what  It  w:!^ 
in  1961  and  remains  considerably  f;reater  th:'. 
it   wts   a   decade  ago.   Further,   violence  an 
other    antisocial    behavior    are,    to    an    over- 
whelming degree,  televised   during  time  jr - 
riods  in  which  the  children's  audience  i.- 
large  one 

Monitoring  of  all  networks  dtiring  the  week 
of  January  5  to  11,  1964.  revealed  a  percep- 
tible decline  in  the  extent  to  which  one  net- 
work iCBSi  featured  acts  of  violence.  Nc- 
withstandlng  this  decline,   the  overall  pat- 
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tern  of  network  programming  was  one  which 
revealed  a  heavy  concentration  on  violence 
;ind  brutality  during  the  prime  time  period 
7  00  to  10:00  pm  In  the  great  majority  of 
liomes,  schoolchildren  are  among  the  viewers 
m  this  time  span. 

Because  It  wished  to  be  certain  that  It  had 
!iot  selected  an  unusually  "violent"  week  of 
programming  for  monitoring  purposes,  the 
.-ubcommittee  remonltored  the  succeeding 
week.  January  12  to  18  Inclusive  This  con- 
urmed  the  findings  of  the  preceding  week 
The  number  of  acts  of  violence  and  antisocial 
Ijehavior  vs'as  almost  identical  with  that  for 
the  first  week  during  the  7:00  to  10:000  p.m. 
l^rime  time  period 

Tlie  fact  that  there  has  been  no  substantial 
(verall  decline  In  the  extent  to  which  crime 
und  violence  are  featured  in  television  pro- 
cramming  between  1961  and  1964  is  under- 
cored  by  specific  statistics  for  four  major 
iities:  Washington.  DC.  New  York.  Los 
Angeles,  and  Chicago  These  statistics,  which 
(■over  both  major  network  and  other  program- 
ming in  the  area  involved,  actually  show  a 
flight  increase  in  the  percentage  of  programs 
■caturlng  violence  in  New  York  City  and 
;:i  Chicago,  a  slight  decline  in  Washington. 
..nd  a  somewhat  more  substantial  drop  In 
I  OS  Angeles.   The  comparative   statistics   are 

et  out  in  the  table  below : 

1  OMPARISON  OF  FINDINGS  FOR  1961  AND  1964,  PERCENT- 
•^GE  OF  PROGRAMS  FFATURING  VIOLENCE  IN  4  KEY 
CITIES,  7  TO  10  P  M    TIMFSPAN 


City 

1961 
percentage 

50.6 
44.5 
49.4 
50.0 

1964 
•'etcentage 

V:ashington,  D.C. 

■■^w  York  .. 
:  MCago    . 
Ljs  Angeles  ,- 

48.8 
46.4 
60.5 
41.4 

4-city  average  . 

48.6 

K.i 

These  statistics  do  not  Indicate  any  slg- 

iiificant  improvement.  Further,  when  the 
.  nalysis  is  confined  to  the  programming  of 
:;ie  three  major  networks  fcr  roughly  the 
■ame  time  period,  the  percentage  of  fihiis 
!-hown  in  prime  time  featuring  violence  and 
related  antisocial  behavior  is  substantially 
iiigher  than  the  four-city  average  noted 
bove  for  two  of  the  networks.  Again.  CBS 
-hows  a  substantial  reduction  when  com- 
pared to  the  average.  Thus,  55.3  per  cent 
if  the  ABC  schedule  was  devoted  to  programs 
■n  which  violence  was  emphasized.  The  coni- 
t.arable  statistics  for  NBC  and  CBS  were 
bo.l   and   26.5.   respectively. 

3,  Tlie  Effects  of  Syndication 

A  development  of    the  past  decade  which 

.day  plays  an  important  role  in  increasing 

lie  exposure  of  children  to  programs  stress- 

.::g    crime,    \-lolence.    and    brutality    is    the 

met  ice    known    as   syndication,    A    network 

r  network-controlled  organization  engaged 

...   this  practice   leases  many   dramatic   pro- 

.  rams  produced  under  network  auspices  to 

.:idividual   stations  or  other   networks   after 

nese  programs  have  had  a  "'first  run"  tele- 

:;st    via    the   originating    network's    outlets, 

'!^e    syndicated    program    is    rerun    by    the 

.usee  station   at   its  convenience   with   the 

'.iidicator  generally  receiving  a  share  of  the 

rofits  made  thereby. 

.As  part  of  its  1964  survey,  the  subcommit- 

ee  made  a  point  of  determining  the  extent 

J   which   syndicated   films   feattiring   crime 

lid  violence  were  being  rerun  during  hours 

"i-.en   substantial   child   audiences  were   be- 

.re  the  Nation's  television  sets.  In  so  doing, 

i:  focused  on  the  cities  of  Los  Angeles.  New 

Tcrk.    and    Washington,    D.C.    and    on    the 

'363-1964  television  season.  Tlie  subcommit- 

ee  found  that  50  per  cent  or  more  of  each 

:':iajcr    network's    syndicated    programs    fea- 

uring    violence    and    In    which    each    had    a 

irofit-sharing  interest  were  telecast  during 

ne  prime  time  In  the  three  cities.   Eighty 


five  per  cent  of  the  American  Broadcasting 
Co  s  syndicated  and  profit-sharing  shows 
were  telecast  in  prime  time  The  comparable 
statistics  for  NBC  and  CBS  were  70  and  50 
per  cent,  respectively. 

Review  of  the  syndicated  films  thus  broad- 
cast revealed  that  some  of  the  most  violent 
shows  which  were  "first  run"  during  the 
1961-1962  season  are  today  being  sho'wn  dur- 
ing earlier  broadcasting  hours  than  they  were 
originally  and  that  there  has  been  little  or  no 
editing  of  objectionable  content.  This.  In 
turn,  means  that  these  programs  have  been 
made  available  to  a  children's  audience  which 
IS  larger  and  Includes  more  of  the  very  young 
than  ever  before 

In  their  appearance  before  the  subcommit- 
tee in  July  1964.  spokesmen  for  the  three 
major  networks  were  asked  whether  they  felt 
they  had  a  responsibility  to  keep  such  syn- 
dic.Ued  films  from  being  rerun  at  earlier 
hours  when  more  children  were  wat^'hing 
television.  Their  common  response:  The  re- 
sponsibility was  exclusively  that  of  the  leas- 
ing stations  which  set  their  own  times  of 
release  and  which  had  ample  opportunity  to 
review  the  films  prior  to  using  them.  In 
the  subcommittee's  view,  the  syndication 
practice  today  unnecessarily  exposes  many 
children  to  crime  and  violence  and.  in  so 
doing,  represents  a  terious  problem.  However, 
the  crux  of  the  problem  lies  less  in  schedul- 
ing than  in  the  continued  jiroductlon  and 
marketing  of  a  high  proportion  of  programs 
which  feature  excessive  violence  and  cime. 

:il  THE  IMPACT  OF  lELEVISION  PROGRAMS  FEA- 
Tt-RING  CRIME  AND  VIOLENCE  ON  YOI'NG 
PEOPLE 

A  primary  objective  of  the  subcommittee's 
investigation  has  been  to  determine  (a)  if 
there  is  a  relationship  between  televised 
crime  and  violence  and  juvenile  delinquency 
and  (bi  the  nature  and  significance  of  that 
relationship  if  it  exists.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  programs  featuring  crime,  violence, 
and  brutality  account  for  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  total  ijrogrammlng  available  to  the 
public  during  the  prime  time  period  which 
runs  from  about  7:00  to  11;C0  p.m.  iSee  sec. 
II). 

However,  it  Is  one  thing  to  present  shows 
wWch  stress  a  high  degree  of  antisocial  ;:c- 
tlvity.  quite  another  to  measure  the  size  and 
age  level  of  the  exposed  audience  and  still 
another  to  evaluate  the  impact  on  that  audi- 
ence. Because  the  subcommittee  is  'oasically 
concerned  with  all  aspects  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency, its  focus  in  the  television  study 
has  been  specifically  on  the  impact  upon  the 
young.  This  is  not.  however,  to  suggest  that 
a  diet  of  televised  violence  is  a  recommended 
prescription  for  adults  or  that  subcommittee 
members  accept  the  premise  that  older  peo- 
ple i'nay  not  be  adversely  influenced  by  that 
diet. 

.4.  Size  of  the  juvenile  television  audience 
In  1963,  91  out  of  every  hundred  families 
owned  at  least  1  television  set,  TlUs  means 
that  the  percentage  of  American  families 
with  television  was  greater  than  ihat  with 
automobiles  or  bathtubs.  It  Is  thus  not  too 
surprising  to  find  that  American  families 
spend  on  the  average  between  5  and  6  hours 
each  day  in  front  of  the  television  set. 

But  what  does  this  mean  in  terms  of  child 
viewers? 

It  means  that  children  under  12.  on  the 
average,  spend  more  time  watching  television 
than  they  do  in  either  school  or  church.  It 
means  that  each  day  more  than  25  million 
children  12  and  under  look  at  the  television 
set.  Yet.  the  more  pertinent  question  in 
terms  of  the  subcommittee's  interest  is: 
What  is  the  size  of  the  juvenile  audience 
during  the  prime  time  period?  A  high  pro- 
portion of  this  period  is  devoted  to  crime- 
detective,  action-adventure  and  ■western  pro- 
grams which  feature  violence  and  brutality 
Some  pertinent  statistics  follow. 


More  than  20  million  children.  17  and  un- 
der, watch  network  television  during  this 
prime  time  period. 

At  8:00  pm  ,  on  any  given  night.  17  mil- 
lion children  under  12  will  be  viewers.  At 
7:00  pm  .  the  figure  is  roughly  18  million 

Programs  such  us  "The  Untouchables." 
which  stress  crime  and  violence,  may  draw 
anywhere  from  5  to  8  million  Juvenile  viewers 
at  any  given  time 

The  American  public  purchased  some  7 
million  new  TV  sets  in  1963.  As  of  January 
1964.  an  estimated  62  million  sets  were  op- 
erating In  51.8  million  American  homes  More 
than  17  percent  (17.41  of  the  homes  with 
television  had  two  or  more  sets  The  purchase 
trend,  like  that  of  the  population  generally, 
continues  upward  This  means  that  the  num- 
ber of  juvenile  viewers  of  prime  time  pro- 
grams is  certain  to  increase  And  that,  in 
turn,  suggests  that  the  number  of  children 
exposed  to  violence,  crime,  and  brutality  will 
also  increase  unless  there  is  a  dramatic 
change  in  commercial  programming  content 

B.  General  conclusions  relating  to  the  effect 
of  televised  violence  and  crime  <m  the  i/oung 
No  serious  student  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
contends  that  television  Is  the  sole  cause 
cf  delinquent  behavior.  Nor  docs  the  sub- 
committee hold  this  view  Delinquency  Is  the 
complex  product  of  many  lactors.  .social,  [isy- 
chologlcal,  and  economic.  The  broken  liome. 
poverty,  suppression  of  the  Individual's  drive 
for  recognition,  educational  shortcomings, 
mental  defectiveness,  the  crime  and  violence 
content  of  the  ma.ss  media — all  ot  these  are 
factors  which  must  be  considered  in  the 
quest  for  understanding  the  underlying 
I. auses   of   delinquencv    in   our   society. 

Furthermore,  it  Is  Important  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  no  two  cases  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency are  the  product  of  precisely  the  same 
amalgam  of  forces  functioning  in  precisely 
the  same  way  The  relative  significance  of 
causative  factors  may  be  as  different  as  the 
personalities  exposed  to  those  factors  Thus, 
social  and  or  economic  forces  may  lurnlsh 
the  primary  explanation  of  ime  juvenile  de- 
linquency case  whereas  that  explanation 
may  be  found  In  individual  psychology  or 
In  the  Interplay  of  the  mass  media  and  that 
psychology  in  anbther. 

Yet.  it  is  clear  that  television,  whose  Im- 
pact on  the  public  mind  is  eqvial  lo  or 
greater  than  tha^  of  any  other  medium.  Is 
a  factor  in  molding  the  character,  attitudes, 
and  Ijohavlor  patterns  of  America's  young 
people.  Further,  it  is  the  subcommittee's 
view  that  the  excessive  amount  of  televised 
crime,  violence,  and  brutality  can  and  does 
contribute  to  the  development  of  attitudes 
and  actions  In  many  young  people  which 
pave  the  way  for  delinquent  behavior. 

1 .  Basic  Findings  Relating  to  Television's 
Uole  in  Infiuenclni  the  Young 
The  subcommittee  has  carefully  reviewed 
the  research  evidence  submitted  to  it  by 
expert  witnesses  and  has.  in  addition,  sought 
to  evaluate  other  research  in  this  country 
and  abroad  which  is  relevant  From  this  re- 
view, the  subcommittee  has  drawn  certain 
conclvisions  as  to  the  role  of  excessive  tele- 
\lsed  crime,  violence,  and  brutality  in  ad- 
versely affecting  the  viewer  These  conclu- 
sions are  briefly  set  out  below.  More  specific 
evidence  in  support  of  the  cited  findings  ap- 
pears In  section  III-C  of  this  report. 

(ai  Television  programs  which  leature  ex- 
cessive violence  tend  to  reinforce  overly  ag- 
gressive attitudes  and  drives  in  juvenile 
viewers  where  such  attitudes  and  drives  al- 
ready exist 

( b )  Filmed  violence  has  been  shown  to 
stimulate  aggressive  actions  among  normal 
viewers  as  well  as  among  the  emotionally 
disturbed  This  applies  to  adults  as  well  as 
to  children  but  the  effect  is  most  pronounced 
on  the  latter.  Experiments  have  shown  that 
normal  persons  who  see  a  violent  film  sub- 
sequently exhibit  nearly  'wice  as  much  vio- 
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lence  as  persons  who  have  not  seen  such  a 
film  When  the  experiments  Involved  the  In- 
fliction of  pain  on  other  human  beings,  men 
who  had  seen  a  violent  film  did  not  hesitate 
to  inflict  excessive  pain  on  other  men  or  even 
upon  women  and  vice  versa 

(CI  Children  can  learn  to  perform  aggres- 
sive acts  by  exposure  to  such  acts  on  tele- 
vision. 

(d»  The  observation  of  violence  and  ag- 
gressive behavior  on  television  Is  more  likely 
to  bring  about  hostile  behavior  In  the  young 
viewer  than  It  is  to  -drain  off  aggressive 
Inclinations 

(ei  Children  are  adversely  affected  by  Iso- 
lated scenes  or  sequences  of  violence  and 
brutality  and  this  adverse  effect  is  not  neces- 
sarily washed  away  or  purged  by  a  'moral " 
ending  In  which  'good"  triumphs  over  -evil.  " 
Thus,  a  given  western  or  crlme-detectlve 
program  may  close  with  the  victory  of  the 
forces  of  law  and  order  but,  in  the  minds  of 
the  young  viewers,  this  often  falls  to  com- 
pensate for  the  impact  left  by  scenes  earlier 
In  the  program  stressing  violence  and  bru- 
tality. 

If)  Continuous  exposure  of  the  young  to 
programs  containing  violence,  crime  and  bru- 
tality tends  to  produce  a  cumulative  effect 
which  caft-bulld  up  aggressive  tendencies  and 
the  viewers  acceptance  of  excessive  violence 
as  the  "normal"  way  of  life 

ig)  Filmed  violence  can  serve  as  the  moti- 
vation for  the  release  of  hostility  and  ag- 
gressive behavicr  in  some  individuals  already 
under  stress  for  other  reasons 
C  Etidence  supporting  the  conclusion  that 
excessive  crime,  violence,  and  brutality  on 
television  adversely  affect  the  young 
The  evidence  that  televised  violence  and 
brutalitv  have  a  specific  impact  on  the  be- 
havior and  attitudes  of  the  young  falls  into 
three  broad  classifications;  (1)  The  views  of 
experts  such  as  psychiatrists,  psychologists, 
government  officials  and  caseworkers  directly 
concerned  with  Juvenile  delinquency  prob- 
lems; 1 2)  Specific  research  findings  based 
upon  studies  conducted  in  university  and  In- 
stitutional environments;  i3)  testimony  of 
representatives  of  the  television  industry  and 
related  organizations.  These  three  kinds  of 
evidence  are  summarized  consecutively  here. 
1.  The  Views  of  the  Experts 
Dr  Frederic  Wertham.  the  noted  psychia- 
trist who  has  devoted  much  of  his  life  to  the 
problems  of  children,  perhaps  comes  as  close 
as  anv  specialist  to  reflecting  the  views  of 
those  child  health  experts  who  deplore  the 
impact  of  televised  crime  and  violence  on 
children.  He  has  said: 

•  I  am  convinced  that  the  moving  visual 
image  on  the  movie  or  TV  screen,  complete 
With  sound,  has  a  much  greater  Impact  on 
most  children  than  the  Images  they  conceive 
in  their  own  minds  eye  from  reading  a  story 
or  having  one  read  aloud  to  them.  My  convic- 
tion Is  based  on  interviews  with  the  children. 
their  daydreams,  drawings,  play  and  games. 
Live  action'  on  the  screen,  particularly  cruel 
or  horrifying,  works  directly  on  the  child 
Identincatlon  with  a  character  may  be  almost 
overpowering  When  reading  a  violent  story 
in  book  form,  a  child  is  protected  by  the 
limits  of  his  own  imagination,  to  which,  in 
even  the  grisliest  fairy  story,  something  is 
left  On  the  screen,  violence  and  horror  are 
spelled  out  •  •  •  Seeing  the  same  or  simi- 
lar plot  on  the  screen  is  a  more  complete  and 
more  potent  experience.  Whether  they  com- 
pletely understand  it  or  not.  they  have  a 
vivid  visual  imas?  of  It." 

Msgr  Joseph  E  Schieder.  National  Director 
of  the  Catholic  Youth  Organization,  gave 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee  in  which 
he  cited  specific  examp'es  in  support  of  Dr 
Wertham's  argument  that  televised  crime 
and  brutality  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
young,  Monslgnor  Schieder  went  further  In 
linking  television  specifically'  to  the  growth 
of  Juvenile  delinquency  across  the  Nation. 
He  said  bluntly: 


I.  for  one.  do  not  hesitate  to  echo  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  as  reported  recently,  that  the 
portrayal  of  crime  and  violence  is  "a  major 
factor"  governing  the  appalling  Increase  of 
Juvenile  delinquency.  The  subcommittee  Is 
particularly  impressed  with  testimony  such 
as  that  of  Monslgnor  Schieder  because  of  his 
long  and  direct  association  with  young  peo- 
ple and  their  problems 

The  view  that  there  Is  a  specific  link  be- 
tween televised  crime  programs  and  anti- 
social juvenile  behavior  Is  further  supported 
by  the  responses  of  child  guidance  clinics 
throughout  the  Nation  to  a  recent  question- 
naire. The  questionnaire,  distributed  by  a 
private,  nonprofit  organization  specifically 
concerned  with  improving  the  fare  on  tele- 
vision and  radio,  went  to  some  127  members 
of  the  American  Association  of  Psychiatric 
Clinics  for  Children.  A  substantial  majority 
of  the  respondents  stated  that  they  believed 
that  televised  crime  programs  contributed  to 
delinquence  or  to  antisocial  behavior  of 
children. 

Government  officials  directly  concerned 
with  the  broadcasting  function  or  with  the 
problem  posed  for  society  by  Juvenile  delin- 
quency were  in  agreement  that  televised 
crime,  brutality,  and  violence  had  an  ad- 
verse Impact  on  children  though  some  were 
more  forceful  In  their  views  than  others. 
James  V.  Bennett,  former  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons,  which  is  responsible 
for  Federal  correctional  institutions.  Includ- 
ing those  for  Juvenile  offenders,  told  the 
subcommittee; 

"There  is  today  a  sufficient  body  of  sound 
professional  and  competent  opinion  based 
on  research  evidence  that  exposure  to  the 
viewing  of  crime,  mayhem,  and  conflict  as 
a  means  of  entertainment  has  a  deleterious 
emotional  Impact  on  youth  and  creates  the 
risk   of   triggering   delinquent   behavior  ' 

In  the  subcommittee's  1961-1962  hear- 
ings, the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  then  the  Honorable  Abraham  Ribl- 
coff,  made  the  point  that  there  were  many 
Influences  at  work  in  bringing  on  delinquent 
behavior,  but  that  he  believed  children  ex- 
posed to  a  steady  diet  of  TV  violence  could 
not  help  but  be  adversely  affected.  The  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
houses  the  Children's  Bureau  and  supports 
considerable  research  in  the  delinquency 
field.  The  Secretary  said  specifically  that  he 
did  not  think  it  possible  that — 

"a  child,  any  child,  could  be  exposed  for 
hours,  and  day  after  day.  to  a  uniform  fare 
of  lowest  standard  behavior,  violence,  anti- 
social aggression,  frequent  ridicule  of  law- 
enforcement  agents,  and  Just  plain  mental 
and  physical  brutality — and  not  be  affected. 

During  the  same  hearings,  Newton  B. 
Minow.  then  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  charged  by  law 
with  regulation  of  television  and  radio,  told 
the  subcommittee  that  the  Commission  had 
received  complaints  about  crime  and  violence 
on  television,  particularly  relating  to  pro- 
grams broadcast  during  hours  when  children 
made  up  a  large  part  of  the  audience.  Mr, 
Mlnow  stressed  the  view  that  television  was 
falling  to  meet  its  responsibility  to  children 
and  that  children  could  be  adversely  affected 
because  of  this.  He  said; 

"Children  will  watch  anything.  And  when 
a  broadcaster  uses  crime  and  violence  and 
other  shoddy  devices  to  monopolize  a  child's 
attention,  it's  worse  than  taking  candy  from 
a  baby — it  is  taking  precious  time  from  the 
process  of  grow^ing  up.  Young  minds  take 
things  literally,  and  the  effect  of  television 
upon  young  minds  has  been  amply  testified 
to  by  experts  here  and  In  your  hearings  a  few 
years  ago." 

Mr.  Minow  gave  one  dramatic  example  of 
the  ImfKict  of  televised  crime  and  violence  on 
the  very  young.  He  told  of  receiving  a  letter 
from  a  mother  of  six  children.  She  reported 
that  when  her  4-year-old  was  told  that  his 
grandfather  had  died,  the  youngster  asked 
"Who  shot  him?  "  The  subcommittee  is  aware 


of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mlnow's  successor  as 
FCC  Chairman.  E.  William  Henry,  has  very 
recently  reiterated  his  predecessor's  concern 
with  improving  television  programming  for 
children. 

2.  The  Research  Findings 
The  prevailing  view  among  qualified  inde- 
pendent researchers  concerned  with  the  mns,.'-; 
media  and  with  the  Juvenile  dellnquencv 
problem  In  particular  Is  acceptance  of  the 
thesis  that  excos.olve  televised  crime,  vio- 
lence, and  brutality  have  an  adverse  effect 
up>on  many  child  viewers.  Generally  ppeak- 
ing.  the  research  people  <(re  somewhat  inorr 
cautious  than  are  the  profes.'lonals  who  must 
cope  with  the  delinquency  problem  dlrecth. 
but  there  is  growing  agreement  that  televi- 
sion represents  a  contributing  factor  In  in- 
citing delinquent  behavior  in  many  case.'; 
The  only  witnesses  testifying  before  the 
subcommittee  who  did  not  accept  the  thesl.s 
w.^s  some  kind  of  relationship  between  tele- 
vised crime  and  violence  on  one  hand  and 
adverse  reactions  In  the  child  audience  I'li 
the  other  were  among  those  representing  the 
broadcasting  industry.  And  even  here,  all 
witnesses  with  a  direct  stake  In  the  tele- 
vision field  did  not  oppose  the  suggestion 
that  there  was  some  sort  of  relationship  As 
will  be  pointed  up  in  the  next  segment  o: 
this  report,  some  television  Industry  spokes- 
men admit  the  possibility  of  such  a  relation- 
ship. Further,  the  industry  generally  mus- 
be  commended  for  Its  current  support  of  in- 
dependent research  designed  to  Investlgait- 
that  possibility.   (See  .sec.  V.) 

The  researchers'  case,  as  it  existed  prinr 
to  the  publication  of  new  findings  during  tin- 
past  year,  is  perhaps  best  summarised  by  tlie 
words  of  Dr.  Peter  P  LeJins.  professor  : 
sociology  at  the  University  of  Maryland  ani 
consultant  to  the  National  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency  Dr.  LeJIns.  who  was  charged 
by  the  NCCD  with  determining  the  Impact 
of  crime,  violence,  and  horror  programs  o;; 
the  youthful  mind,  told  the  subcommittee 

"A  careful  purusal  of  the  results  of  several 
major  Investigations — the  most  monumen- 
tal of  which  are  those  of  the  US,  Senate 
Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juvenile  De- 
linquency (1954).  the  earlier  Payne  Fund 
studies,  and  the  recent  study  of  the  issue  in 
Great  Britain  supported  by  the  Nufleld  Foun- 
dation— showed  that  there  Is  actually  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  very  cautiously  stated 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  researchers  anci 
clinicians  to  the  effect  that  crime,  violence, 
and  horror  shows  do  exercise  a  strong  nega- 
tive influence  well  deserving  of  further  re- 
search. 

A  noted  British  researcher.  Dr.  Hilde  T 
Himmelwelt.  has  taken  an  even  stronger 
position  In  some  respects  than  did  Dr.  Lejlna 
Coauthor  of  the  classic  work  "Television  and 
the  Child"  (Oxford  University  Press.  1958 1 
and  a  participant  in  the  studies  sponsored 
by  the  Nufield  Foundation  referred  to  by 
Dr.  LeJIns.  Dr.  Himmelwelt  recently  sum- 
marized conclusions  as  to  research  bearine 
on  the  television-child  viewer  relationship  in 
the  United  States  and  Britain.  In  her  sum- 
mary, she  took  the  position  that — 

"Televised  violence  portrayed  contin- 
uously by  a  large  number  of  programs  hac' 
a  definite  impact  on  the  children  exposeo: 
to  it. 

"Such  programming  was  likely  to  have 
particularly  strong  effect  on   younger  chil- 
dren and  on  those  "who  are  specially  cor.- 
cerned   with   the  whole  question   of   aggres- 
sion and  guilt," 

Television  viewers  "have  an  Inconvenient 
way  of  responding  to  isolated  incidents 
rather  than  to  overall  themes"  and  this  ;s 
the  case  whether  the  views  and  values  in- 
volved are  worthwhile   or   damaging. 

Recent  research  conducted  under  the  au.>- 
pices  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
at  two  juvenile  correctional  institutions — 
the  Ashland  Youth  Center  and  the  National 
Training  School — establishes  a  relationship 
between    televised    violence   and   delinquent 
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behavior.  One  study  revealed  that  95  per 
cent  of  the  Inmates  in  these  institutions  had 
spent  as  much  as  3  to  5  hours  viewing  tele- 
vision at  home  and  close  to  50  percent  pre- 
ferred crime  and  detective  stories.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  most  popular  programs 
among  these  delinquents  were  "The  Un- 
touchables." "Thriller,"  "Route  66,"  "Rebel," 
;ind  "Have  Gun.  Will  Travel,"  As  of  early 
1964,  each  of  these  programs  was  still  being 
televised.  Generally  speaking,  they  were 
being  shown  during  prime  time  and  to  a 
.sub.stant'.al  juvenile  audience. 

However,  tiie  most  significant  finding  of 
this  stvidy  was  that  roughly  one-fourth  of 
the  youngsters:  in  these  two  juvenile  Insti- 
tutions (26  per  cent  at  Ashland;  23  per  cent 
at  the  National  Training  School)  stated  that 
televised  crime  and  violence  had  In  some 
way  shajjed  their  attitudes  or  were  respon- 
.>ibie  for  their  conflict  with  the  law.  .Vs  one 
inmate  put  it  succinctly,  "I  saw  a  house- 
breaking scene  on  TV  and  I  tried  it  and  got 
..aught." 

While  this  is  obviously  an  oversimplifica- 
tion of  the  causal  relationship,  at  a  mini- 
mum it  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  tech- 
niques of  crime  can  be  learned  from  seeing 
them  portrayed.  The  degree  to  which  the  pro- 
S^ram  actually  motivated  the  behavior  Is  yet 
to  be  determined 

Early  in  1964,  a  report  on  a  major  research 
breakthrough  was  made  public  by  the  Scien- 
'Ific  American,  one  of  the  Nation's  most  re- 
spected and  Influential  scientific  Journals. 
The  author  of  the  report.  Dr.  Leonard  Berk- 
owltz.  Is  professor  of  psychology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  and  an  internationally 
known  expert  in  the  field  of  social  psychol- 
ogy. Dr.  Berkowltz  had  just  completed  care- 
iully  controlled  experiments  as  to  the  im- 
pact of  filmed  violence  using  college  students 
as  subjects.  The  work  had  been  made  p)OS- 
slble  by  a  National  Science  Foundation  grant. 
Citing  his  own  studies  as  well  as  others 
londucted  in  the  United  States  and  in  Can- 
ada. Dr.  Berkowltz  drew  the  highly  significant 
conclusion  that,  given  the  "appropriate  con- 
ditions, motion  picture  or  television  violence 
can  stimulate  aggressive  actions  by  normal 
people  as  well  as  by  those  who  are  emo- 
ionally  disturbed  "  He  also  suggested  that 
■'observation  of  liggresslon"  is  "more  likely  to 
induce  hostile  behavior  than  to  drain  off 
.iggresslve  inclinations."  This  view  is  now 
accepted  by  the  majority  of  researchers  ac- 
tively studying  the  Impact  of  filmed  or  tele- 
vised violence  on  aggressive  behavior. 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Berkowltz's  findings  were 
arrived  at  by  using  young  adults  as  subjects 
lends  strong  support  to  the  assertion  that 
tuvenlles  In  general  and  young  children  In 
particular  are  even  more  likely  to  be  ad- 
versely affected.  (This  is  so  because  younger 
people  generally  have  more  plastic  minds 
and  are  more  readily  open  to  suggestion.) 

That  televised  violence  does  indeed  have  a 
direct  and  adverse  effect  on  very  young  chil- 
dren has  been  dramatically  demonstrated  by 
Dr.  Albert  Bandura.  professor  of  psychology 
at  Stanford  University.  Dr.  Bandura  supple- 
mented his  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee Nvith  a  film  depicting  a  research  ex- 
periment directed  to  defining  the  impact  of 
televls'»d  violence  on  preschool  children  Tills 
research  strongly  supported  the  conclusion 
that  there  exists  a  relationship  between 
filmed  aggressive  behavior  portrayed  by 
adults  and  aggressive  behavior  of  the  young 
child.  It  also  contradicts  the  argument  that 
only  extraordinarily  aggressive  children  are 
adversely   influenced  by  televised  violence. 

Dr.  Bandura's  experiment  employed  three 
matched  groups  of  preschool  children.  3  to  5 
years  old.  drawn  from  the  Stanford  Univer- 
sity nursery.  All  of  the  children  were  con- 
sidered normal  in  the  usual  sense  of  that 
term.  One  group  was  exposed  to  a  real-life 
adult  model  committing  aggres.slon  against 
a  large  Bobo  doll.  The  second  was  exposed 
to  the  Identical  situation  on  film.  And  the 
third  served   as  a  control   group,  being  un- 


exposed   to   the   violence   either   in    real    life 
or  on  film. 

Following  the  exposure  to  the  violence,  all 
the  children  (Including  the  control  group) 
were  given  access  to  a  large  variety  of  toys, 
aggressive  and  nonaggresslve.  and  to  a  Bobo 
doll  which  was  a  replica  of  the  one  used  in 
the  adult  aggression  The  nonaggresslve  toys 
included  a  tea  set.  crayons  and  coloring 
paper,  dolls,  animals,  trucks,  etc  The  aggres- 
sive toys  included  a  mallet,  pegboard  set, 
guns  and  a  tetherball. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  children  exposed  to 
the  adult  violence  in  real  life  or  on  tilm  pro- 
ceeded to  duplicate  that  violence  against  the 
doll,  hammering  it  with  the  mallet,  kicking 
and  punching  it,  and  calling  It  names  as  the 
adult  had  done.  None  of  the  "control"  chil- 
dren eni^aged  in  this  violent  activity.  The 
Subcommittee  was  particularly  Interested  in 
dat.i  which  indicated  that  children  who  had 
viewed  the  film  were  more  violent  than  were 
those  who  had  been  exfxised  to  the  real-life 
model  As  Dr  Bandura  put  It^- 

"Children  who  viewed  the  filmed  aggres- 
sion engaged  in  considerably  more  aggres- 
sive gunplay  than  children  who  observed 
the  real-life  aggressive  models." 

Dr  Bandura's  findings  testifying  to  the 
fact  that  young  children  imitated  televised 
(filmed!  aggression — aggression  expressed  by 
both  word  and  deed-  -were  further  confirmed 
by  the  results  of  a  questionnaire  subsequent- 
ly sent  to  a  large  number  of  parents  The 
latter  had  been  asked  to  observe  their  chil- 
dren after  exposure  to  certain  programs  on 
television.  Ninety  percent  of  the  respondents 
stated  that  their  children  Imitated  manner- 
isms and  repeated  verbalizations,  and.  In 
many  cases,  their  behavior  was  so  violent 
that  the  parents  had  to  express  disapproval 
in  order  to  stop  it 

Dr.  Wilbur  L  Schramm,  director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Communication  Research  at  Stan- 
lord  University  and  one  of  the  Nation's  fore- 
most students  of  the  mass  media,  also  testi- 
fied to  the  premise  that  televised  crime  and 
violence  have  adverse  effects  on  the  young 
mind  Dr  Schramm,  whose  books  are  among 
standard  texts  used  in  universities  throuah- 
oul  '-he  country,  told  ihs  Stibcommlttee  that 
the  conclusions  of  present  research"  are  that 
■  a  great  deal  of  violence  on  television  makes 
It  statistically  more  probable  that  there  will 
be  violence  among  the  viewers  of  these  pro- 
grams," 

Dr  Schramm  made  it  clear  that  he  be- 
lieved that  excessive  televised  crime  and  vio- 
lence represented  a  threat  to  the  Nation's 
children  He  stated: 

"I  feel  that  we  are  taking  a  needless  chance 
with  our  children's  welfare  by  permitting 
them  to  see  .such  a  parade  of  violence  across 
our  picture  tubes.  It  is  a  chance  we  need  not 
take  It  is  a  danger  to  which  we  need  not 
expose  our  children  any  more  than  we  need 
expose  them  to  tetanus,  or  bacteria  from 
unpasteurized  milk." 

In  the  Subcommittee's  view,  the  available 
research  evidence  is  adequate  to  Justify  the 
conclusion  that  excessive  crime,  violence,  and 
brutality  as  portrayed  on  television  can  and 
often  do  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the 
young  viewer  More  specifically,  it  seems  clear 
that  such  television  programming  can.  and  In 
manv  cases  does  contribute  to  the  develop- 
msnt  of  antisocial  attitudes  and  behavior  In 
the  young. 

3.  Views  of  Broadcasting  Industry 
Representatives 
Testifying  before  the  Subcommittee  in 
1952.  top  broadcasting  industry  executives 
generally  took  the  position  that  the  research 
evidence  did  not  prove  that  television  pro- 
gram content  was  a  factor  in  breeding  de- 
linquent behavior.  Thus.  LeRoy  Collins,  until 
recently  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters,  stated  that  the  "weight 
of  sociological  opinion"  does  not  justify  the 
conclusion  that  televised  crime  and  violence 
cause  "delinquency  or  criminal  tendencies." 


In  general,  representatives  of  the  three  major 
networks  supported  this  assertion. 

However.  Mr  Collins  and  several  witnesses 
concerned  with  program  production  did  sug- 
gest that  there  was  too  much  violence  and 
crime  being  televised.  Mr.  Collins  said  flatly 
that  there  was  no  justification  "for  the  use  of 
violence  merely  for  the  sake  of  violence"  and 
that  to  do  so  is  "offensive  to  simple  good 
taste  seriously  downgrades  the  television  art. 
.iiid  should  b^  eliminated." 

Mr.  Maurice  Unger.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent ill  charge  uf  production  for  the  Inde- 
pendent ZlV-United  Artists.  Inc  .  supported 
the  Collins  view  In  this  respect  He  termed 
the  excessive  violence  on  television  "unde- 
sirable and  unnecessary"  and  charged  that 
It  was  "lowering  the  quality  standards  of 
televl.<;lon  entertainment  ' 

Unlike  Mr.  Coll.ns.  major  network  repre- 
sentatives staunchly  defended  their  program- 
ming policies  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
giving  the  public  what  it  wanted.  They  based 
their  conclusions  as  to  what  the  public 
wanted  on  the  various  rating  services.  In 
light  of  the  questions  raised  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy and  efficiency  of  most  of  these  services 
both  by  other  congressional  investigations 
and  bv  "competent  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee, the  Subcommittee  concluded 
that  network  assessments  of  what  the  pub- 
lic wants  were  open  to  question 

Some  people  associated  with  television  In 
1961-62  actually  took  the  position  that  vio- 
lence served  a  good  purpose.  Tlius,  one  Cali- 
fornia producer  of  a  television  series  with  a 
very  large  children's  audience  told  the  Sub- 
committee: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  believe  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  violence,  as  it  is  portrayed  on 
Chevenne'  has  a  good  moral  effect  The 
winning  of  the  West  was  a  victory  for  law 
and  order  Such  violence  that  is  shown  oc- 
curred because  law  and  order  were  absent. 
With  the  coming  of  the  sheriffs  and  the  mar- 
shals and  the  growth  of  their  Influence,  the 
West  became  a  respectable  part  of  our  com- 
munity."' 

The  Subcommittee  disagrees  with  the  views 
that  the  excessive  violence  which  character- 
izes the  program  referred  to  above  and  oth- 
ers like  It  Is  either  morally  pood  or  necessary 
to  paint  an  adequate  picture  of  American 
historical  development  Further,  the  research 
evidence  already  cited  makes  it  clear  that 
"good"  outcome  does  not  generally  compen- 
sate for  violence  and  brutality  Indulged  in 
along  the  way  to  achieving  that  ovitcome  in 
the  minds  of  young  viewers. 

But  there  were  differences  of  opinion  with- 
in the  television  industry  In  1961-62  as  to  the 
effect  of  excessive  violence  on  the  young  even 
as  there  are  today.  Thus,  a  Cleveland.  Ohio 
station  iWEWS)  executive  definitely  tied  a 
popular  crlme-detectlve  program  In  with  the 
commission  of  a  crime  by  a  gang  of  local 
juveniles.  In  a  letter  to  ABC  In  New  York, 
the  Cleveland  official  advised  of  his  desire  to 
drop  "The  Untouchables"  program  locally  as 
the  result  of  a  newspaper  story  reporting  the 
rounding  up  of  a  juvenile  gang  styling  itself 
•Tlie  Untouchables.""  That  letter  Is  part  of 
the  hearing  record. 

The  gang  was  charged  with  "assault  to 
kill"  a  Cleveland  resident.  Its  17-year  old 
leader  termed  himself  the  "Second  Al  Ga- 
pone  "  The  Influence  of  the  television  pro- 
gram on  the  gang  tends  to  be  substantiated 
by  factors  above  and  beyond  the  name 
adopted  bv  that  gang.  Thus,  gang  members 
reportedly"  phoned  the  widow  of  Eliot  Ness. 
the  former  Cleveland  .safety  director  who  Is 
the  hero  of  the  program  They  taunted  Mrs 
Ness,  bragging  that  they  were  'The  Cleve- 
land Untouchables," 

Network  Views  Shift  In  1964 
When  executives  of  the  three  major  net- 
works appeared  before  the  Subcommittee  in 
July  1964  a  subtle  but  significant  shift  in 
the" prevailing  view  was  apparent  The  execu- 
tives were  as  Insistent  as  ever  in  defending 
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their  programing  policies  but  were  now  pre- 
pared to  admit.  In  very  general  terms,  that 
there  was  some  kind  of  relationship  be- 
tween televised  violence  and  crime  and  the 
molding  of  children's  attitudes  and  behavior. 
None,  however,  was  prepared  to  admit  that 
his  network  engaged  in  programing  which 
featured  excessive  crime  and  violence. 

Asked  by  the  Subcommittee  chairman 
whether  televised  violence  might  possibly 
have  contributed  to  the  Nation's  Increased 
crime  rate.  ABC  Vice  President  Thomiis 
Moore  replied: 

"I  believe  that  there  Is  always  the  possi- 
bility that  any  kind  of  matter  that  Is  pre- 
sented to  a  public  could  have  some  influence 
on  an  individual,  of  course  it  could.  Ours  is 
a  very  powerful  medium  And  I  think  that 
we  are  all  well  aware  of  the  dangers  that 
are  in  our  medium  and  we  are  conscious  of 
the  responsibility  that  we  must  exercise  " 

Mr  Morris  Rlttenberg.  president  of  NBC 
Films,  expressed  his  agreement  with  a  Sub- 
committee contention  that  "There  are  some 
shows  that  should  not  be  shown  to  very 
young  children  or  teenagers — certainly  not 
desirable  to  show  them;  "  and  Janaes  T.  Au- 
brey, pcaeident  of  CBS.  the  only  network 
to  show -any  significant  decline  in  pro- 
gramed violence  during  the  1964  Subcommit- 
tee monitoring  period,  not  only  agreed  that 
there  was  a  connection  between  televised 
crime  and  violence  and  child  viewer  be- 
havior, but  pointed  out  that  his  network  had 
established  new  policies  designed  to  more 
carefully  police  Itself  in  this  respect.  In 
particular,  he  noted  that  CBS  had  estab- 
lished an  office  of  social  research  under  a 
leading  communications  exeprt  to  carry  out 
studies  on  the  effects  of  violence  and  crime. 

The  Subcommittee  is  ple.ipert  with  this 
evolution  in  network  official  thinking  as  to 
the  impact  of  excessive  crime  and  violence 
on  the  youn?.  The  change  is  good  for  the 
televi.=ion  industry  and  it  will  be  good  for 
the  public.  The  Subcommittee  is  p.inicularly 
pleased  with  the  observed  decline  in  crime- 
violence  proT:ramming  on  the  CBS  network 
and  commerds  CBS  both  for  this  and  for 
what  appe.ir,  to  be  an  improvement  in  its 
self-policing. 

■yet.  we  are  moved  to  reiterate  thnt  the 
over.ill  progr.immlng  picture  leaves  much  to 
be  de.«;red.  Violence,  crime,  brutality,  and 
related  antisocial  behavior  continue  to  domi- 
nate the  dram.itic  presentations  which  ap- 
pear on  the  Nation's  television  screens.  And 
the  N.ition's  children  continue  to  be  exposed 
to  this  damaging  fare  in  ever  increasing 
numbers. 

IV.    EFFECT   OF   TELEVISION   COOES   AND   NETWORK 
POLICY  ON  PROGRAMMING  OF  VlOtENCE 

The  National  Association  of  Broadcaster's 
Code  of  Gocd  Practice,  as  pointed  out  in 
section  II.  is  the  major  device  through  which 
the  broadcasting  industry  funclioiis  to  guide 
programming  in  the  direction  of  morality 
and  good  t.iste.  In  addition,  each  of  the 
three  major  networks  has  either  a  formal 
code  or  set  of  standards  designed  to  achieve 
the  same  end.  Each  also  has  a  division  or 
department  charged  with  policing  program 
content  to  see  that  it  conforms  to  network 
standards. 

The  current  (April.  1964 1  NAB  Code  con- 
tains a  number  of  injunctions  relating  to 
excessive  violence,  crime,  and  brutality  as  do 
the  individual  network  standards  documents. 
The  most  important  of  the  code  s  restrictions 
in  this  connection  fall  under  section  IV  en- 
titled 'General  Program  Standards.  "  Subsec- 
tion  13  of  this  basic  section  reads: 

"Criminality  shall  be  presented  as  un- 
desirable and  unsympathetic.  The  condon- 
ing of  crime  and  the  treatment  of  the  com- 


The  ABC  Standards  Department  is  titled 
"Continuity  Acceptance."  The  comparable 
organizations  for  CBS  and  NBC  are  "Pro- 
gram Practices  '  and  "Broadcast  Standards" 
respectively. 


mission  of  crime  in  a  frivolous,  cynical,  or 
callous  manner  is  unacceptable  " 

A  second  pertinent  subsection  (25)  states; 

"The  use  of  horror  for  its  own  sake  will  be 
eliminated;  the  use  of  visual  or  aural  effects 
which  would  shock  or  alarm  the  viewer  and 
the  detailed  presentation  of  brutality  or 
physical  agony  by  sight  or  by  sound  are  not 
permissible.  ' 

Other  sections  specify  that  law  and  law 
enforcement  shall  be  portrayed  with  respect 
and  dignity,  and  that  the  same  sort  of  treat- 
ment be  given  marriage  and  the  family.  Still 
others  are  designed  to  prevent  the  presenta- 
tion of  murder  for  revenge  as  justifiably  mo- 
tivated and  to  bar  the  detailed  telecasting  of 
techniques  of  crime 

The  Subcommittee  believes  the  N.^B  Code 
to  be  well  conceived.  It  commends  the  indus- 
try for  establishing  the  Code  as  its  central 
authority  and  for  updating  its  content  as 
often  as  it  has.  The  Subcommittee  has  al- 
ways maintained  the  position  that  the  broad- 
casting industry  ought  to  accept  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  policing  the  good  taste  and 
moral  content  of  its  programs. 

■Yet.  the  Subcommittee's  monitoring  of 
television  programming,  in  1964  as  in  1961. 
reveals  that  the  NAB  Code  is  violated  with 
impunity.  It  further  shows  that  there  are 
numerous  violations  of  every  section  of  the 
Code  which  in  any  way  impinges  on  violence, 
crime,  and  brutality.  Finally,  there  has  been 
no  substantial  overall  change  in  the  degree 
of   violation   between    1961    and   1964. 

The  NAB  Code  is  drawn  up  so  that  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  proverbial  "mailed  fist.  "  But 
its  impact  has  been  that  of  the  velvet  glove. 
The  industry's  claim  that  this  code  is  an  ef- 
fective vehicle  cannot  be  substantiated  in 
light  of  the  evidence  of  chronic  violation 
Network  programming  policies  which  delib- 
erately call  for  the  insertion  of  violence, 
crime,  and  brutality  are  hardly  conducive  to 
building  respect  for  any  central  authority 
within  the  industry  And  local  outlets  par- 
ticularly those  owned  by  and  affiliated  with 
the  networks  And  themselves  with  no  realis- 
tic option  but  to  accept  network  program- 
ming, much  of  which  features  this  excessive 
crime  and  violence. 

Subcommittee  examination  of  witnesses 
and  pertinent  network  correspondence  con- 
firms the  role  network  policy  plays  in 
fostering  violence  in  programming  to  which  a 
very  large  children's  audience  is  regularly 
exposed.  In  any  disagreement  with  the  NAB 
Code  Authority,  network  spokesmen  have 
made  it  clear  that  the  network  has  the  final 
word.  Further,  the  Subcommittee  is  con- 
vinced that  the  various  internal  "continuity 
acceptan"e"  departments  have  a  very  limited 
influence  on  program  content.  Thougii  a 
spokesman  for  a  major  network  has  claimed 
that  the  department  within  his  organization 
had  a  "veto"  on  program  content,  more  per- 
suasive evidence  supports  the  contrary  view. 
For  neither  the  network  "policing"  agencies 
nor  the  central  NAB  Code  have  served  to 
substantially  reduce  the  extent  to  which 
crime  and  violence  hold  sway  on  the  Na- 
tion's television  screens. 

The  manner  in  which  programming  poli- 
cies of  the  major  networks  have  operated  to 
foster  crime  and  violence  is  best  illustrated 
by  specific  example. 

A  Policy  and  practice  at  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co. 

The  preoccupation  with  crime  and  violence 
at  top  echelons  of  the  ABC  network  is  well 
demonstrated  by  a  review  of  correspondence 
and  testimony  relating  to  the  production  of 
"The  Untouchables."  This  program  played 
to  exceptionally  large  children's  audiences 
for  most  of  its  5-year  network  run  and.  as  of 
the  1963-64  season,  was  being  rerun  in  many 
areas.  In  some  cases  it  was  being  shown 
twice  a  week. 

In  this  case.  ABC  officials  required  the  in- 
dependent producer  (DesUu  Studios)  of  the 
series  to  inject  an  "adequate"  diet  of  violence 


Into  scripts.  In  so  doing,  these  officials  di'< 
not  hesitate  to  override  the  objections  : 
sponsor  representatives  to  the  inclusion  (/ 
excessive  violence  Individual  producers  wh  < 
failed  to  comply  with  the  network  recipe  i' r 
violence  have,  upon  occasion,  been  fired 

In  a  memorandum  from  ABC  official.  M.-- 
Peter  Peterson,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Moore.  vi<  .• 
president  of  ABC-TV.  several  new  story  liiu- 
for  the  series  were  discussed.  The  script  sun  - 
maries  were  written  in  such  a  fashion  as  ■ 
make  it  obvious  that  much  of  the  project-'i 
action  either  initiated  crime  and  violence  ;■ 
was  the  result  of  same.  One  summary  well 
Illustrates  the  point.  Entitled  "Syndlcai-- 
Sanctuary."  it  reads: 

"Action;    Judge   is  deliberately   run   down 
by  a  gangster  and   killed  at  the  openins? 
the  script.  A  G-man  is  trapped  and  torturtx; 
Gangsters  are  trapped  in  an  abandoned  iiii' 
as  they  are  about  to  kill  a  witness  to  a  mir- 
der.    Mine   finally   caves   in   on   them  as  an- 
other   gangster    tires    at   one    of    the    G-m€:i 
who  vsurrounded   the  thugs.  There's  a  ch;i    ■ 
through   the  streets  and   the   final  scene  it.s 
the  'untouchables'  storm  the  jail." 

Tills  summary  leaves  no  question  as  ;" 
the  fact  that  the  term  "action"  as  empIoyt-i 
by  key  people  in  the  television  industry-  :- 
often  a  synonym  for  "violence."  Tills  assump- 
tion is  further  documented  by  the  give-and- 
take  between  witnesses  and  Subcommitti  >• 
members  during  the  hearings  and  by  quoi  ■ 
tioiis  taken  from  files  subpenaed  from  tl  • 
netv^'orks.  One  such  quote  from  the  Pete 
son-Moore  correspondence  comments  on  i. 
specific   script   summary   as    follows; 

"Not  as  much  action  as  some,  but  -sufficier- 
to  keep  the  average  bloodthirsty  viewer  fairly 
happy  " 

A  former  producer  of  "Tlie  Untouchables 
at  Desilu  Studios,  one  Mr.  Norman  Retchi:. 
was  discharged  after  he  refused  to  add  wh  • 
ABC  officials  felt  was  an  adequate  amoui." 
of  violence  to  one  of  the  filmed  episodes.  In 
a  letter  of  Retchin's  superior.  Mr.  Qul:.;i 
Martin,    an    ABC    official    warned: 

"We   have   been   advised    that   two   of   tt.  ■ 
recent    epi.'^od.^s   of    tlie    'The   Untoiichablcr 
"Mexican  .Stake-out."  and  'Ain't  We  Got  Fn:. 
lacked   some  of   the   dynamic   excitement 
the  earlier  episodes.  Our  program  pe<iple  '.vi, 
evaluate  the  scripts  advi.'se  us  that   there 
a  tendency  of  the  recent  episodes  to  beconv; 
"talky"  and  as  a  result,  much  of  the  actic 
and  suspense   is   lost.   I   hope   that   you   wi.. 
give   careful   attention   to   maintaining   tlv. 
action   and  suspense  in  future  episodes.  -'.■ 
ynu  know,  there  has  been  a  softening  in  tl.  • 
ratings,  which  may  or  may  not  be  the  resi;;t 
of    this    talkiness.    but   certainly   we   should 
watch  it  carefully." 

Mr.  Retchln  subsequently  told  t^e  Sub- 
committee staff  that  he  had  refused  to  add 
violence  to  the  "Ain't  We  Got  Fun"  episode 
referred  to  above  and  was  thereupon  di=- 
charged.  Writing  to  Mr  Ted  Jardine.  an  aci- 
vertislng  representative  nf  a  sponsoring  cor..- 
panv.  Mr.  Retchin  explained  his  conflict  v.i-m 
.^BC  policy  as  follows; 

"I  think  you  had  better  know  that  I  am  n.j 
longer  pr::lucine  "The  Untouchables'.  I  havr 
had  a  basic  dL^agreement  in  pr.llcy  wit'; 
Q;:inn  Martin  as  to  how  the  show-  should  r 
and  because  I  cannot  see  eye  to  eye  I  an 
leaving. 

"'Here  is  the  conflict:  the  toughest  job  : 
have  producing  is  getting  good  scripts  out  ■  ; 
tlie  writers.  I  have  always  insisted  we  hire  to;..i 
people.  Even  with  these  people,  ir.nnv  ■  ; 
whom  come  out  of  New  York  to  work  for  u«. 
It  takes  a  real  effort.  But  the  result  ha.s  beer, 
worth  it.  We  new  have  four  fine  shows. 

"But  now  Martin,  for  some  reason  is  panic'K- 
ing.  He  feels  that  it  isn't  worth  the  effort  t'l 
go  for  these  quality  writers.  He  wants  to  get 
out  a  batch  of  scripts  fast:  to  do  this,  he  has 
hired  some  slick,  quick  Hollywood  TV  writers 
who  will  turn  in  a  shooting  script  full  of  pi-  ; 
and  violence  and  damn  little  character.  I  c 
for  character.  Let  the  violence  come  honestiy 
out  of  that  character.  Especially  in  an  hour 
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long  show  where  Just  plot  and  violence  can- 
not sustain  "' 

The  aforementioned  Mr.  Martin  is  known 
in  the  television  industry  as  a  "blood  and 
tiuts  producer."  Mr  Retchln.  on  the  other 
hand  is  charged  with  producing  "talky" 
shows,  in  which  violence  and  crime  are  kept 
within  reasonable  perspective  (by  more  ob- 
jective standards).  Mr.  Martin's  reputation 
as  one  who  sees  violence  for  the  sake  of  vio- 
lence as  a  "successful"  ingredient  of  drama- 
Tic  television  programs  comes  out  in  a  note 
written  to  an  "Untouchables"  .script  writer 
after  Mr  Retchin's  release  Mr.  Martin  wrote; 
"On  page  31.  I  wish  we  could  come  up  with 
a  different  device  than  running  the  man  down 
with  a  car.  as  we  have  done  this  now  in  three 
different  shows.  I  like  the  idea  of  sadism,  btit 
I  hope  we  can  come  up  with  another  approach 
to  it."' 

The  record  shows  that  programs  created 
under  Mr.  Martin's  executive  producership 
were  frequently  criticized  by  .^BCs  continu- 
ity acceptance  officials.  It  also  shows  that 
lilgher  authorities  at  ABC  issued  specific 
instructions  to  creative  jjersonnel  to  disre- 
1,'ard  continuity  acceptance  recommenda- 
tions insofar  as  ""The  Untouchables""  was 
concerned  Further,  material  depicting  vio- 
lence was  industriously  sought  from  film 
libraries  and  other  sources  f(-r  inclusion  in 
the  series.  An  ABC  interoffice  memorandum 
entitled  "Gangsters  and  Violence"  makes 
this  clear.  It  reads: 

"Tlie  following  material  was  called  in  and 
run  on  Movleolas  by  librarians  for  possible 
txciting  shots  of  gangsters,  action,  and  vio- 
lence: 

"Desilu  I  Man-prison  riot  and  break; 
woman-prison  riot:  1933  police  raid  on  Esco 
Creamery — very  good  gun  battle 

"Fox;  Good  material  of  machine  gunning 
10-gallon  milk  cans 

"Paramount:  Four  t«»kes  of  barbershop 
bombing — interior  and  exterior. 

"Desilu:  Automobile  off  pier  ( 1936  i  — Day 
and  Night";  one  cut  reel  of  police  and  gang- 
sters— automobile  chases,  some  accidents  in 
reel. 

"In  accordance  with  your  request,  specta- 
cular accidents  and  violence  scenes  of  the 
1930-36  years  have  been  requested  from  all 
known  sources  of  stcxik  footages.  You  will 
be  advised  as  material  arrives." 

The  evidence  reveals  that  pressures  for 
violence  on  ""The  Untouchables"  shows 
were  often  generated  by  ABC  officials  in  the 
face  of  objections  from  their  continuity  ac- 
ceptance department  and  sometimes  in  dis- 
regard of  sponsor  complaints.  Thus,  Execu- 
tive Producer  Martin  warned  Mr.  Retchln 
t  one  point  that  he  had  l)?tter  inject  more 
■.iolence  ("action"")  into  certain  scenes  of  a 
jjrojected  script  before  ""you  send  it  out  or 
'.ve  are  going  to  get  clobbered."  Elsewliere  Mr. 
Martin  reports  on  the  McCann-Erlckson 
.\gency"s  objections  to  a  scene  in  an  epi- 
sode entitled  'The  White  Slavers"  in  which 
a  group  of  Mexican  girls  being  imported  to 
Chicago  for  use  as  prostitutes  are  machine- 
:_-unned  by  gangsters  when  it  is  found  that 
they  cannot  get  them  across  the  border. 

Mr.  Martins  Instruction  to  his  subordi- 
nate reads; 

"Page  40:  This  scene  is  the  roughest  I  have 
ever  seen  and  I  don't  know  if  we  can  get 
;iway  with  it.  but  let's  leave  it  in.  Have  a 
teeling  you  may  liave  to  kill  the  girls  off  the 
camera.'" 

Mr.  Mai  tin's  references  to  an  unidentified 
source  who  might  "'clobber"'  the  producers 
:ind  his  implications  that  a  decision  on  "•kill- 
ing the  girls  off  camera"  would  he  made  by 
rjtner  sources  both  point  to  ABC  network 
officials  as  the  sources  in  qu<;stion.  Mr.  Jerry 
Tliorpe.  who  succeeded  Mr.  Martin  as  exec- 
utive producer  !or  the  series,  testified  before 
the  Subcommittee  that  he  was  under  pres- 
stu-e  from  ABC's  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  to 
"maintain  the  "quality"  of  the  previous  "Un- 
touchables' shows  to  a  certain  degree."  The 
record  shows  that  Mr.  Moore's  pressure  in 


many  cases  overrode  ABC  s  own  continuity 
acceptance  people  who  objected  both  to  the 
quality  and  degree  of  violence  which  found 
Its  way   into  many  episodes  in   the  .series. 

nie  history  of  the  ABC  series  "Bus  Stop" 
first  introduced  in  the  1961-62  season,  but 
being  rerun  in  1964.  adds  substiintially  to 
the  evidence  that  network  policy  demanded 
a  focusing  on  excessive  violence,  crime,  and 
brutality  It  was  this  buildup  of  evidence 
which  caused  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  characterize  the  ABC  policy  the 
"Treyz  trend."  Mr.  Oliver  "Freyz  then  presi- 
dent of  ABC,  is  generally  associated  with 
the  ""violence  policy,"  "Bus  Stop"  was  inau- 
gurated after  ABC  representatives  had  as- 
sured the  Subcommittee  that  the  immediate 
future  would  see  a  decrease  in  violence,  ec- 
centric sex.  and  portrayal  of  unwholesome 
behavior  generally. 

Shortly  after  its  Inception.  "Bus  Stop" 
was  playing  to  a  weekly  audience  which  in- 
cluded 15  million  children  13  years  of  age 
and  under  One  "Bus  Stop"  episode  was  so 
brutal  and  sex-ridden  that  advance  com- 
plaints were  registered  by  sponsors,  the  ABC 
contlnuilv  people  and  the  NAB  Code  au- 
ihorilles  alike.  Yet,  that  episode  titled  "A 
Lion  Walks  Among  Us,"  was  televised  to  the 
mass  public. 

•  Bus  Stop  "  was  launched  with  an  inten- 
sive publicity  campaign  spearheaded  by  In- 
structions from  the  lop  of  the  ABC  organi- 
zation This  is  substantiated  by  a  memoran- 
dum prepared  by  Mr.  Roy  Hugglns.  an  ABC 
official  in  which  the  Treyz  policy  directive 
is  discussed.   Mr.   Huggings  wrote: 

"OlliP  I  Treyz)  and  you  told  us  about  "Bus 
Stop'  priority  several  weeks  ago  and  as  a  re- 
sult this  program  is  receiving  No.  1  atten- 
tion from  press  information  t>oth  in  New 
York  and  Hollv-wood  as  well  as  from  pub- 
licitv  departments  at  owned  stations.  And 
we  are  riding  herd  on  the  affiliates  as  well." 
"A  Lion  Walks  Among  Us"  Is  geared  to  a 
theme  which  features  murder  and  suicide  as 
corrective  measures  for  past  mistakes  of  the 
characters.  As  previously  noted  there  is  a 
clau.se  in  the  NAB  Code  which  specifically 
forbids  this  type  of  programming.  That  such 
pmeramming  is  indeed  offensive  to  public 
taste  and  potentially  damaging  to  child 
viewers,  is  a  view  shared  by  many  directly 
connected  in  one  way  or  another  with  the 
"Bus  Stop"  series.  But  these  views  did  not 
keep  ABC  from  televising  the  episode  in 
question. 

ABC's  West  Coast  Continuity  Acceptance 
Department  objected  to  "A  Lion  Walks  Among 
Us"  on  several  grounds.  It  objected  to  certain 
scenes,  to  certain  lines  of  dialog,  to  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  characters  in  the  piny,  and  to 
the  kind  of  knife  used  in  one  of  the  scenes. 
Apparently  little  editing  took  pltice  before  the 
episode  was  released  for  public  viev;ing,  again 
attesting  to  the  relatively  weak  position  which 
continuity  acceptance  plays  within  the  total 
power  structure  of  a  network  organization. 

The  fact  that  editing  did  not  'correct"  the 
basic  problem  posed  by  the  episode  is  well 
supported  by  a  letter  from  a  San  Antonio. 
Texas  man  who  was  an  early  sponsor  of  the 
series.  The  letter  written  by  Mr.  Louis  Stum- 
berg  to  ABC  executive  Thomas  Moore  after 
public  release  of  the  episode  reads  as  follows; 
"I  called  Mr.  Jim  Brown  of  KONO-TV  here 
In  San  Antomo.  after  viewing  your  program 
'Bus  Stop'  Sunday  evening.  He  suggested  that 
I  write  vou  of  the  reactions  which  I  gave  him. 
"Frankly.  I  think  that  the  film  is  vulgar, 
dirty,  in  extremely  poor  taste  and  ending  up 
witli  scripture  quotation  after  such  filth  was 
the  crowning  blow. 

"I  am  sending  a  letter  today  to  my  agency. 
Fuller,  smith.  A;  Rcss.  to  cancel  all  our  ad- 
vertising with  any  and  all  ABC  stations — 
radio  and  television — until  further  notice.  I 
see  no  reason  to  subsidize  a  network,  even 
though  my  contribution  may  be  extremely 
small,  that  puts  forth  such  (shows)  as  Bus 
Stop.'  " 
The  network's  penchant  for  disregarding 


the  NAB  television  code  is  well  documented 
by  an  exchange  between  Mr.  Robert  Swezey. 
former  director  of  the  code  authority  and 
former  ABC  President  Treyz.  Shortly  before 
the  screening  of  "A  Lion  Walks  Among  Us." 
Mr.  Swezey  wired  Treyz  as  follows; 

"Our   office   has   been   receiving   a   number 
of  inquiries  concerning  acceptability  on  their 
code  provisions  of  'Bus  Stop'  episode  for  next 
Sundav.    We    have    also   been    notified    that 
several   ABC  stations  have  refused  to  carry 
It   after   preview,   and   that   advertisers   have 
withdrawn    their    sponsorship.    Our    request 
for  an  opportunity  to  view  the  episode  was 
turned  down  by  your  New  York  office  t^Klay. 
We  have  therefore  no  first-hand  information 
concerning    the    program    content    but    can 
only    assume    from    the    Information    which 
comes  to  us  from  a  number  of  subscribers 
that  Its  compliance  with  code  standards  is 
highly  questionable.  Assume  that   bro-idcast 
of  the  episode  in  its  present  form  will  prob- 
ably have  considerable  unfavorable  reaction. 
Suggest  vour  careful   review  of   the  episode 
and    reconsideration    of    its    suitability    for 
family  Sunday  evening  viewing.  Would  like 
to  work  out  with  you  some  method  of  mutual 
cooperation  in  these  sltuajlons  In  the  future  " 
Mr.  Treyz's  reply  said  ABC  woitld  be  glad 
t3  meet  with  Mr.  Swezey  "at  any  time  to  clar- 
ify lor  you  any  questions  you  may  have  with 
respect'  to  our  decisions."  But  it   al.so  made 
clear  that  any  decl:-lons  relating  to  program 
content  would  be  made  by  ABC  and  not  by 
the  code  authority.  Rejecting  the  authority's 
proposal  to  withdraw  the  episode  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  shortly  to  be  screened,  Mr 
Ti-evz  said  in  part; 

"Tlie  program  had  been  approved  for  tele- 
cast by  our  continuity  acceptance  depart- 
ment after  serious  deliberation  •  •  •  to  do 
otherwise  (than  reject  the  NAB  proposal) 
would  have  opened  the  door  to  possible  prior 
censorship  considerations  of  program  con- 
tent OS  well  as  a  delegation  of  re.sponsibility 
for  broadcast  matters  to  someone  other  than 
the  ABC  television  network  or  its  affiliated 
stations.  As  voluntary  subscribers  to  the 
NAB  Code,  the  ABC  television  network, 
through  Its  continuity  acceptance  depart- 
ment, has  the  resp^jnslbllity  ■  f  interpreting, 
applying,  and  seeing  to  It  that  broadcast 
matter  conforms  to  the  code." 

In  the  Subcommittee  view,  conditions  do 
not  appear  to  have  changed  appreciably  at 
ABC  since  the  days  of  the  "Treyz  trend" 
(1960-62).  Quinn  Martin,  the  senior  pro- 
ducer who  wrote  of  his  affection  tor  sadism 
and  is  known  for  his  affinity  for  violence,  is 
as  busy  as  ever  turning  out  shows  lor  tV.e  net- 
work. And.  at  least  early  in  1964.  he  con- 
tinued t3  have  the  supp.ort  of  top  ABC  man- 
agement in  fending  off  the  "policin?"  of  con- 
tinuity acceptance.  In  a  letter  to  a  member 
of  the  production  staff  of  '"The  Fugitive" 
series,  of  which  he  is  executive  producer, 
in  Februarv  1964.  Mr.  Martin,  in  effect  told 
the  staff  member  not  to  allow  himself  to  be 
ptished  around  by  continuity  acccpuince  He 
wrote ; 

■  With  regard  to  continuity  acceptance. 
flsht  for  what  you  believe  In  and  if  you 
ever  get  hung  up  on  something  you  feel  is 
important,  call  me  into  the  fray.  Otherwise, 
just  use  vour  usual  good  judgement." 

That  Mr.  Martin  had  access  to  top  man- 
agement in  the  event  he  wished  to  dispute 
the  "suindards"  people  and  that  varlotis 
other  producers  sometimes  choose  to  dis- 
regard continuity  acceptance  dictates  is  sup- 
ported by  a  letter  written  to  Martin  in  July 
1963.  by  Edgar  J.  Schenck.  vice  president  in 
charge  of  TV  network  programming.  The 
letter  states; 

"The  continuity  acceptance  department 
has  indicated  to  us  that  a  few  producers  have 
erroneouslv  assumed  that  they  need  not  dis- 
cuss modifications  of  material  reviewed  by 
continuity  acceptance  since  no  objection  had 
been  made  bv  a  member  of  the  program  de- 
partment or  Mr.  Mooie  at  the  time  of  their 
newing.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  cor- 
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rect  this  misunderstanding  and  to  advise  you 
that  our  silence  is  not  Indicative  of  approval 
In  the  continuity  accept.ince  area.  I  do  not 
Intend  that,  from  a  program  point  of  view. 
should  there  be  a  reasonable  disagreement 
with  the  continuity  acceptance  people,  you 
do  not  have  app)eal  to  the  program  depart- 
ment and  management. 

Boiled  down  to  essentials,  this  letter  makes 
It  clear  that  ABC's  top  management  has  the 
last  word  on  program  content  and  that  pro- 
ducers down  the  line  may  appeal  to  the  top 
whatever  the  dictums  of  "Continuity  Ac- 
ceptance. "  This  significant  point  Is  further 
demonstrated  by  the  internal  'history"  of 
an  episode  of  the  1963-64  series  'Breaking 
Point  "  In  a  commentary  to  the  producer  of 
the  series  iBing  Crosby  Productions)  dated 
July  17.  1963.  on  the  first  draft  of  a  script 
entitled  The  Bull  Roarer.  "  ABC  continuity 
acceptance  editor.  Dorothy  Brown,  requested 
13  major  and  a  number  of  minor  modifica- 
tions before  screening 

The  Subcommittee  staff  viewed  The  Bull 
Roarer"  film  ag.iln.^t  the  final  shooting  script 
Eleven  of  the  thirteen  major  modifications 
requested  had  not  been  made  Further,  the 
final  prqcLuct  contained  material  from  three 
pages  of  Uje  final  shooting  script  which  the 
continuity  acceptance  dep.irtmeni  had 
termed   "entirely  unacceptable  " 

B    Policy  and  practice  at  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System 

Though  CBS  is  the  only  one  of  the  three 
major  networks  shown  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee's 1964  monitoring  study  to  have  demon- 
strated a  signiflc.int  decline  in  the  televising 
of  crime  and  violence,  there  remains  con- 
siderable room  for  improvement  All  too  many 
CBS  dramatic  shows  continue  to  violate  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  NAB  Code  This  point  was 
made  by  the  Subcommittee  chairman  when 
he  commended  CBS  officials  for  the  network's 
Improvement  during  the  m.ost  recent  hearing. 

CBS.  like  the  other  networks  has  been 
plagued  during  the  1963  64  season  by  an  al- 
most constant  tug  of  war  between  its  policing 
division  I  program  practices)  which  seeks  to 
limit  violence  and  crime  and  the  producers 
of  several  key  shows  which  play  to  a  very 
sizable  children's  audience  and  who  appear 
to  thrive  on  \iolence  and  brutality.  The  Sub- 
committee taxes  comfort  in  the  fact  that  the 
program  practices  people  seem  to  be  winning 
more  battles  these  days  than  they  did  a  few 
years  ago   But  they  are  not  winning  enough. 

Like  ABC.  CBS  a.s  recently  as  a  few  ye.irs 
ago  actively  pursued  a  policy  calling  for  sub- 
stantial violence,  brutality  and  sex  in  prime 
time  programs  playing  to  audiences  regularly 
including  large  numbers  of  children.  Wit- 
nesses before  the  Subcommittee  and  sub- 
penaed  correspondence  revealed  CBS  policy 
hand  at  work  in  such  popular  programs  as 
"MaUbu  Run"  and  "Route  66  "  The  latter  ran 
continuously  on  a  first-run  basis  for  4  years. 
At  the  height  of  its  popularity  it  attracted 
an  audience  of  more  than  12  million,  one- 
fourth  of  them  young  children  and  teen- 
agers. 

The  evolution  of  "Route  66"  is  particularly 
relevant  both  because  of  its  focus  on  violence 
and  sex  and  because  of  the  network's  role  in 
developing  that  focus.  Shortly  before  the 
series'  inception,  network  officials  became 
concerned  because  it  was  not  "pulling"  as 
effectively  as  it  should  Mr  James  T.  Aubrey. 
Jr  .  CBS  network  president,  is  reported  to 
have  issued  what  became  known  among  pro- 
ducers as  the  Aubrey  dictum  of  "broads, 
bosoms  and  fun."  In  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  in  1962.  Mr.  Aubrey  admits  to 
asking  for  more  "glamor"  and  "romantic 
Interest"  but  denies  authorship  of  the  dic- 
tum In  the  specific  sense. 

Yet  memorandums  prepared  by  people  con- 
cerned with  the  show's  production  refer  to 
the  "broads,  bosoms,  and  fun.  '  dictum.  One 
such  memorandum  says,  "you  remember  Jim 
Aubrey  saying,  'put  a  sexy  dame  in  each  pic- 
ture and  make  a  77  Sunset  Strip  If  that  is 


what  Is  necessary,  but  give  me  sex  and  ac- 
tion." "  A  letter  written  by  a  west  coast  CBS 
official  to  his  superior  criticizes  several  CBS 
programs  as  being  a  "a  far  cry  from  Mr, 
Aubrey's  dictum  of  'broads,  bosoms,  and 
fun.'  ■• 

Mr.  Aubrey's  concern  with  the  initial  reac- 
tion to  "Route  66"  was  such  that  he  met  with 
the  show's  producers  to  discuss  the  matter 
In  November.  1960  The  Aubrey  dictum  re- 
portedly went  into  effect  after  this  meeting. 
Whether  Mr.  Aubrey  did  or  did  not  use  these 
precise  words  to  describe  what  he  wanted 
done  Is  less  pertinent  than  the  fact  that  the 
show  thereafter  began  to  feature  excessive 
violence  and  sex. 

The  same  west  coast  offlclal  who  wrote  the 
above  letter  of  criticism  was  apparently 
pleased  with  the  spirit  of  cooperation  evi- 
denced by  "Route  66"  producers  after  the 
Aubrey  meeting.  He  wrote  regarding  an  epi- 
sode in  early  January.  1961.  that: 

"I  must  acknowledge  that  Baby  Doll'  has 
more  than  a  generous  share  of  bosom  amply 
displayed  to  a  point  where  program  prac- 
tices is  screaming  in  anguish,  and  ishe) 
wears  over  a  pair  of  very  spiked  heels  the 
tightest  pair  of  slacks  ever  to  be  entered  by 
womenklnd  without  mechanical  assistance." 

Implicit  in  this  letter  is  the  fact  that  top 
level  policy,  once  again.  Is  overriding  the 
protests  of  the  continuity  acceptance  people. 

The  excessive  degree  to  which  "Route  66" 
featured  sex  as  a  basic  theme  from  the  very 
beginning  is  underscored  by  an  analysis  of 
the  program  made  by  Dancer,  Fitzgerald  & 
Sample,  a  New  York  advertising  firm.  Said 
the  firm; 

"Numerous  recent  stories  have  Included  an 
almost  standard  character  in  the  shapely 
form  of  a  sexpot— usually  young — whose  aim 
in  life  is  to  stir  the  libido  of  (a)  the  villain; 
(bi  Buz;  (C)  male  viewers  just  everywhere. 
This  tight-pants  type,  with  variations  has 
turned  up  in  Three  Sides."  "Layout  at  Glen 
Canyon."  "The  Beryllium  Eater."  Tlie  Quick 
and  the  Dead,'  The  Clover  Throne,'  and  "Fly 
Away  Home.'  In  some  of  the  episodes  the  part 
was  well  handled;  in  'Layout"  and  "Quick  and 
the  Dead."  it  was  an  embarrassing  and  gratui- 
tous display." 

It  is  the  Subcommittee's  view  that  the 
problem  posed  by  excessive  concentration  on 
sex  is  more  than  Just  embarrassing  and  gra- 
tuitous. In  a  program  such  as  "Rovite  66" 
which  is  viewed  by  a  very  large  children's 
audience,  the  impact  on  the  moral  standards 
and  sensitivities  of  many  viewers  may  well 
be  a  devastating  one. 

CBS  like  NBC.  has  not  hesitated  to  make 
It  clear  to  "outside  "  Influences  that  it  Is  boss 
when  it  comes  to  setting  policy  for  program 
content  even  when  such  content  violates  good 
taste  and  established  moral  principle.  A  CBS 
internal  memorandum  made  available  to  the 
Subcommittee  testifies  to  this.  Involving  a 
film  entitled  "Most  Victorious.  Most  Van- 
quished." the  memorandum  rejxirts  that  "the 
Chevrolet  people" — the  sponsors — had  com- 
plained to  the  network  about  one  action 
sequence  in  the  film.  The  memorandum  cites 
the  CBS  response  to  the  complaint  as  fol- 
lows—  "They  were  given  a  very  curt  answer: 
"We  approved  tiie  picture;  evidently  we  think 
it's  all  right.'  " 

The  kind  of  policy  thinking  which  domi- 
nated the  production  of  "Route  66"  and  other 
"blood-and-thunder  "  programs  back  in  1960- 
61  has  not  been  dethroned  at  CBS  in  1963-64. 
The  program  practices  division,  which  seeks 
to  abide  by  the  requirements  of  the  NAB 
television  code.  Is  making  itself  felt  but  only 
to  a  limited  degree  The  Code  continues  to 
be  violated  with  distressing  regularity. 

In  its  preparations  for  its  most  recent 
hearing,  that  of  July  30,  1964,  the  Subcom- 
mittee staff  reviewed  episodes  taken  from  two 
of  the  network's  "veteran"  shows  which  were 
playing  to  substantial  children's  audiences: 
"Gunsmoke"  and  "The  Alfred  Hitchcock 
Hour  ""  The  five  episodes  used  at   the  Sub- 


committee hearings,  according  to  the  Amer- 
ican Research  Bureau  reports,  had  been  wit- 
nessed '"first-run"'  by  26  5  million  children 
Including  teenagers  During  the  regular  se.t. 
son.  ""Guii.';moke'"  was  seen  by  a  cliild  audi- 
ence averaging  about  55  million.  The  com- 
parable statistic  for  the  Hitchcock  show  is 
lower  but  still  substantial 

One  of  the  "Gunsmoke"  episodes  reviewed 
was  entitled  "Dry  Well"  Among  other  thliiErs 
this  episode  included  physical  abuse,  torture- 
and  almost  inhuman  ini^ensltlvity  to  sulfcr- 
Ing  on  the  part  of  one  character  Among  ll:P 
characterizations  portrayed  were  those  of  i 
fiendish  old  man.  a  killer,  an  unfaithful  wi:c 
and  an  amoral  .son  In  short,  just  about  every 
canon  of  the  television  code  relating  to  crime 
and  violence  was  either  overlooked  "r 
stretched  considerably  The  response  of  a  tdp 
network  spokesman  when  questioned  abnu" 
this  episode: 

"I  dont  believe  that  we  should  subject  U  ■ 
American  people  as  a  whole  to  childl-  - 
themes  in  the  entertainment  we  put  on  ;u.st 
because  children  happen  to  be  up  at  10  ('^^ 
viewing  them.  I  consider  this  an  adult  west- 
ern; I  consider  this  an  adult  theme" 

Apparently.  CBS  policymakers  are  inclin.'.' 
to  explain  away  excessive  \'lolence  and  amrr- 
allty  with  the  use  of  that  single,  .simple  worfl 
"adult".  But  perhaps  the  most  reliable  com- 
mentary on  the  general  nature  of  the  "Giii. 
smoke"  program  comes  from  those  engagc-ft 
in  its  production  In  a  memorandum  of  Mav, 
1963.  one  member  of  the  production  staff 
wrote  another,  in  part : 

"Here  is  the  third  draft  of  Owney  Tuppor 
Had  a  Daughter."  It  is  offbeat  for  "Gunsmoke 
inasmuch  as  there  is  only  a  modicum  'i 
violence  " 

In  short,  according  to  the  people  who  pro- 
duce the  .show,  large-scale  violence  is  a  reg- 
ular ingredient. 

The  "Alfred  Hitchcock  Hour."  which  has 
now  moved  to  another  network  has  been  a 
veritable  seedbed  of  violence,  horror,  anri 
criminality.  Its  producers  have  violated  the 
television  code  with  what  seems  reckle.'.^ 
abandon.  As  one  critic  pointed  out  In  thr 
Chicago  Tribune  in  March.  1964: 

"Hitchcock  In  recent  years  has  moved  into 
gruesome  horror  shows,  shows  that  reveal 
far  too  much  of  the  techniques  of  crime 
and  frequently  seem  in  violation  of  the  TV 
code. 

Analysis  of  network  correspondence  reveal.s 
that  the  CBS  "program  practices"  division 
took  substantial  exception  to  Hitchcock 
scripts  at  least  nine  times  during  a  period 
of  less  than  9  months  In  1963  It  further 
shows  that  exceptions  were  taken  to  five  dif- 
ferent scripts  during  this  period.  Comment- 
ing on  a  script  entitled  "The  Cadaver"  on 
October  1.  1963.  program  practices  urged 
modification  of  1 1  different  scenes  or  .se- 
quences. In  the  Subcommittee's  view,  this 
particular  episode  went  on  the  air  contain- 
ing few  of  the  substantive  changes  requested 
and  in  direct  violation  of  the  NAB  Code  on 
sevpral  grovinds. 

The  reduction  In  crime  and  violence  on 
CBS-TV  programming  revealed  by  the  Sub- 
committee's 1964  monitoring  study  notwlth- 
standinE;.  it  seems  clear  that  CBS  .still  has 
a  way  to  go  before  it  can  be  said  that  it 
is  fuily  meeting  its  obligations  to  the  NAB 
Code  and  to  the  viewing  public. 

C.  Policy  and  practice  at  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co. 
Immediately  prior  to  the  Subcommittee's 
1961-62  hearings,  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  like  the  American  Broadcasting 
Company  and  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  clearly  pursued  a  deliberate  policy 
of  emphasizing  sex,  violence  and  brutality  or. 
Its  dramatic  shows.  That  policy  was  the 
product  of  what  several  producers  referred  to 
as  the  "Klntner  edict."  This  was  apparently 
the  counterpart  of  the  Treyz  trend  at  ABC. 
and  the  Aubrey  dictum  at  CBS  The  edict  was 
attributed,  by  people  associated  with  NBC. 
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to  Mr  Robert  Klntner.  president  of  NBC. 
The  NBC  policy  was  well  demonstrated  by 
the  development  of  two  dramatic  series 
screened  in  1960^61.  entitled,  respectively, 
■  Whispering  Smith"  and  "Man  and  the  Chal- 
lenge" 

Insofar  as  ""Whispering  Smith"  was  con- 
cerned, an  independent  testing  organization 
conducted  an  advance  audience  reaction  test 
of  what  was  known  as  the  "Hemp  Reeger" 
episode.  The  testing  organization  exposed 
'262  men.  women,  and  children  to  the  episode 
in  a  home  environment  and  then  questioned 
them  about  it.  Among  the  findings  were  the 
liiUowlng: 

"The  sexual  implications  of  the  show  were 
disliked  by  men  .ind  children  as  well  as  by 
women.  Nearly  all  (97  percent)  of  the  people 
felt  there  wa.s  too  much  emphasis  on 
sex  •  •  •.  Tliree-quarters  of  the  people 
men.  women  and  children)  felt  that  this 
5how  was  unsuitable  for  children" 

Despite  this  finding,  the  "Hemp  Reeger" 
episode  was  televised.  When  asked  about  the 
network's  decision  to  release  the  episode,  Mr. 
Walter  Scott,  the  NBC-TV  network  executive 
vice  president,  told  the  Subcommittee  that 
t'.ie  test  had  been  "experimental"  and  that 
his  staff  had  concluded  that  it  was  invalid. 
In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  a  second 
test  under  network  auspices,  it  is  difficult  to 
escape  the  conclusion  that  the  network  was 
-imply  disregarding  survey  findings  which 
u  had  no  desire  to  accept. 

In  its  study  of  NBC  network  files,  the 
Subcommittee  found  considerable  documen- 
tation relating  to  the  program  "Man  and  the 
i.'hallenge."'  This  particular  program  was, 
.pparently,  one  which  was  finally  televised 
■ntalnlng  less  crime,  violence,  and  brutality 
than  top  network  officials  had  hoped  it  would. 
Following  the  introduction  of  evidence  that 
N'BC  executives  sought  to  dictate  the  nature 
){  the  "Man  and  the  Challenge"  program, 
representatives  of  the  production  company 
lor  the  series  were  asked  in  opyen  hearing 
v.'hat  the  ""Klntner  edict"  was.  According  to 
i>ne  of  these  witnesses,  A.  FYank  Reel,  the 
edict"  was  a  "reference  to  a  statement  that 
there  should  be  sex  and  violence  in  the  show 
(■r  we  could  not  get  the  Saturday  8:30 
time  period  "'  In  short,  if  the  "Klntner  edict" 
■.vere  to  be  disobeyed  by  the  Independent 
producers,  their  show  would  not  be  In  a 
ihoice,  prime  time  period  geared  to  a  very 
substantial  children's  audience. 

.Another  witness.  Mr.  Ivan  Tors,  a  producer 
'!  the  "Man  and  the  Challenge"  show,  was 
uuestloned  as  to  where  the  instructions  to 
■.nterject  sex  and  violence  came  from.  Mr. 
Tors  responded  that  Mr.  Joseph  Daly,  an 
■ificial  with  an  advertising  firm  which  rep- 
resented a  show  sponsor  (Chemstrand) ,  had 
.-iven  him  some  Insight  into  the  matter. 
Mr.  Daly,"  Tors  said,  told  him  that  in- 
.^tructlons  came  "from  Mr.  Levy,  but  Mr. 
Levy  at  that  time  received  instructions  from 
Mr.  Klntner.  Again.  I  have  no  firsthand 
'knowledge  about  whose  suggestion  it  was  I 
'Know  only  that  I  was  told  to  put  sex  and 
"lolence  In  my  show."  i  Subcommittee  Note.-- 
Mr.  Lsvy  was  then  program  director  of  the 
-\BC  television  network.) 

The  Subcommittee  is  convinced,  on  the 
'::iasls  of  its  1964  monitoring,  its  review  of 
ubpenaed  correspondence,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  network  officials,  that,  whatever  the 
fate  of  the  "Klntner  edict"  per  se.  the  policy 
which  it  enunciated  was  still  very  much 
alive  during  the  1963-64  season  One  meas- 
ire  of  the  persistence  of  that  policy:  Dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  1963.  the  complaints  and 
criticism  relating  to  horror,  violence,  sex. 
ind  Improper  language  by  the  NBC  Broad- 
cast Standards  Department  to  those  respon- 
ible  for  network  programming  almost  dou- 
bled over  what  they  had  been  in  the  period 
immediately  preceding  for  a  show  that  was 
having  ratine  difficulties.  Broadcast  Stand- 
ards is  the  NBC  department  charged  "with 
seeing  to  it  that  network  shows  meet  with 
good  taste  and  moral  standards  of  both  the 


NAB  Code  and   the   network's   own   regula- 
tions. 

The  Subcommittee  staff's  study  of  evi- 
dence concerning  key  shows  playing  to  very 
large  child  audiences  during  the  past  sea- 
son (1963-64)  supports  the  view  that  broad- 
cast standards  admonitions  as  to  the  use  of 
crime,  violence  and  brutality,  had  about  ivs 
much  impact  as  pebbles  tossed  against  a 
reinforced  concrete  wall.  Those  charged  with 
producing  dramatic  shows  for  NBC  paid  lip- 
service  to  broadcast  standards  and  they 
must  have  had  the  direct  support  of  top 
management 

"Tlie  Lieutenant."  an  ""action  adventure" 
series  playing  to  an  audience  Including  mil- 
lions of  children  during  the  1963-64  season. 
is  not  atypical  of  the  NBC  p>enchant  for 
violence.  In  a  memorandum  commenting  on 
an  episode  entitled  ""O'Rourke"  on  Novem- 
ber 7.  1963.  the  broadcast  standards  unit 
urged  that  a  fight  sequence  (consuming 
seven  scenes)  be  substantially  shortened 
and  that  there  should  be  "'as  few  blows  as 
possible."  The  sequence,  as  It  stood,  "may 
not  be  acceptable."  warned  Broadcast  Stand- 
ards, urging  that  violence  be  held  "to  a 
minimum  on  all  NBC  shows."  Nine  other 
changes  were  also  urged  on  the  producers 
of  the  show 

In  reviewing  film  of  the  episode,  the  Sub- 
committee found  that  the  sequence  com- 
plained of  endured  for  2  full  minutes.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  there  were  25  blows  struck, 
including  kicks  to  the  groin,  the  stomach, 
and  kidneys  and  two  attempts  to  stomp  on 
one  participant's  face.  There  were  also  four 
karate-typ>e  rabbit  punches 

""The  Virginian."  a  series  which  NBC  bills 
as  a  "family  type"  show  and  which  weekly 
reaches  a  very  large  children's  audience  has 
had  its  share  of  complaints  from  the  broad- 
cast standards  department.  One  episode, 
about  which  there  were  several  substantial 
complaints,  was  entitled  "Man  of  Violence." 
In  Just  this  one  show  there  were  13  indi- 
vidual killings.  9  by  shooting,  2  by  knives 
and  gun  butts,  1  by  torture,  and  1  by  smoth- 
ering. In  addition,  there  were  five  fights  with 
fists,  guns,  knives  and  rope,  and  three  as- 
saults by  guns,  fists,  and  rocks  There  were 
also  four  threats  by  gun. 

In  commenting  on  this  particular  show, 
the  Subcommittee  chairman  noted  that  it 
was  first  televised  early  in  the  evening  on 
Christmas  1963  (7:30  pm).  It  was  seen  by 
an  estimated  10  million  children,  including 
teenagers  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  the  top  NBC 
executive  who  testified  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee in  July,  1964.  was  asked  for  his  view 
of  the  episode  His  response:  ■••••!  did 
not  find  it  objectionable  •  •  •  I  think  there 
were  .scenes  of  physical  violence  within  the 
program.  But  I  would  not  call  the  program  a 
violent  program."' 

The  television  code,  as  already  noted,  pro- 
hibits the  detailed  portraying  of  the  tech- 
niques of  crime  In  a  program  appearing  on 
the  "Dupont  Sho"w  of  the  Week"  during  the 
1963-64  season,  an  episode  entitled  "A  Ride 
With  Terror.'"  this  provision  is  clearly  vio- 
lated. In  the  episode,  two  hoodlums  terrorize 
a  subway  car  full  of  people  and  fatally  attack 
an  old  man  The  Subcommittee  chairman 
described  the  scene  of  the  attack  on  the  old 
man  as  follows  during  the  July  1964  hearing: 
"Here  we  liave  a  detailed  scene  on  how  to 
mug  a  man.  when  the  old  gentleman  was 
mugged  in  detail  while  one  of  the  young 
thugs  had  him  by  the  throat  with  a  knife 
at  his  throat,  and  the  other  went  through 
his  fKDckets.  and  then  finally  brutally  struck 
him  down  after  having  mugged  him  and 
robbed  him.  There  may  be  some  techniques 
that  were  not  shown  here  that  I  do  not  know 
.ibout  But  it  seems  to  me  if  you  wanted  a 
thorough  lesson  on  how  to  mug  a  human 
being,  you  certainly  got  it  on  that  show 
•    •    ♦  •• 

Asked  whether  he  saw  any  connection  be- 
tween "A  Ride  With  Terror"  and  some  of 
the  violence  and  crime  which  has  acttially 


taken  place  on  New  York  subways,  the  NBC 
executive  testifying  said: 

"Incidents  occurred  In  subways  both  be- 
fore and  after  this  show  •  •  •  I  think  that 
this  was  an  unusual  social  document  •  •  • 
Although  it  was  dramatls^ed.  this  was  a  re- 
port on  the  kind  of  thing  that  had  hap- 
pened in  the  subways  " 

The  Subcommittee  chairman  made  the 
point  that  a  represent.Htlve  of  the  New  York 
Transit  Authority  had  objected  to  the  show 
The  executive  admitted  that  this  had  hap- 
pened and  that  a  "disclaimer"  liad  been  re- 
quested The  request  was  turned  down  by 
the  network 

One  NBC  program  which  in  the  Subcom- 
mittee's Judgment,  violated  a  number  of 
tenets  of  the  NAB  Code,  was  an  episode  en- 
titled "The  Weakling."  which  was  among  the 
early  entries  in  the  ""Espionage"  series  Intro- 
duced for  the  1963-64  season  An  NBC  offi- 
cial testified  that  "we  do  not  have  a  great 
deal  of  audience"  for  the  "Espionage"  series. 
But  American  Research  Bureau  reports  that 
more  than  a  million  children  viewed  the  pro- 
gram on  the  average 

A  broadcast  standards  department  memo- 
randum of  July  12.  1963.  calls  for  more  than 
a  dozen  specific  revisions  It  particularly  re- 
quests a  major  overhaul  of  a  sequence  in 
which  the  "hero"  Is  exposed  to  torture  In 
detail.  Specifically.  In  reference  to  the  tor- 
ture scenes,  the  memo  says:  "The  above,  if 
necessary  at  all,  should  be  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible, ofT  camera,  suggestions  only,  etc  "' 

As  actually  screened,  the  torture  sequences 
were  among  the  most  brutal  to  be  Imposed 
on  the  television  audience  during  the  1963- 
64  season.  A  subcommittee  staff  member 
pointed  out  during  the  July  1964.  hearing 
that — 

"At  the  end  of  the  torture  of  these  four 
men,  the  scene  ended  with  close  shots  of  one 
man  bleeding  from  the  mouth,  another 
bleeding  from  the  nostrils,  a  third  staring 
painfully  at  the  camera,  and  the  fourth 
thrashing  at  the  window  of  the  torture 
chamber.  An  oxyacetylene  torch  was  em- 
ployed to  burn  the  hero's  body  during  the 
torture  scene,  the  torch  being  applied  on 
camera  in  the  face  of  broadcast  standards 
urging  that  this  and  related  depictions 
should  be  off  camera  if  "necessary  at  all  '  " 

Other  program  episodes  playing  to  sub- 
stantial child  audiences  about  which  broad- 
casting standards  complaln-jd  during  the  past 
year,  included  '"Bonanza"  and  'Kraft  Tliea- 
tre  '"  (Tlie  episode  in  question-  "The  Legacy" 
and  "The  Name  of  the  Game."  respectively). 
In  both  cases,  it  did  not  seem  to  the  sub- 
committee that  most  of  the  objections  raised 
were  complied  with  In  the  fubcommltt.ee's 
view.  then.  NBC  had  continued  during  1963- 
64  to  contribute  all  too  substantially  to  the 
violence,  crime,  and  horror  trend  which 
monopolizes  so  much  of  the  television  fare 
to  which  the  Nation's  children  are  regularly 
exposed. 

V.     SUMMARY,     CONCLVSIONS.     AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  subcommittee  finds,  on  the  basis  of 
expert  testimony  and  impressive  research 
evidence,  that  a  relationship  has  been  con- 
clu-sively  established  between  televised  crime 
and  violence  and  antisocial  attitudes  and  be- 
havior among  Juvenile  viewers.  Television 
programs  which  feature  excessive  violence 
can  and  do  r.dversely  influence  children. 
F^irther.  such  adverse  effects  may  be  experi- 
enced by  normal  as  well  as  by  the  emo- 
tionally disturbed  viewers. 

The  subcommittee  :ioes  not  believe  that 
television  is  either  the  sole  or  most  signifi- 
cant cause  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  We  are 
also  well  aware  of  the  many  worthwhile  and 
enduring  contributions  the  medium  has 
made  to  AmeriCTU  life.  And  we  are  greatly 
impressed  by  t-ele vision's  achievements  in  the 
public  affairs  areas  and  by  its  potential  for 
good  in  both  the  education  and  entertain- 
ment fields. 
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Yet.  It  seema  clear  that  television  ha«  been 
functioning  as  what  one  Informed  critic  has 
termed  "a  school  for  violence."  Writing  re- 
cently in  the  New  York  Times,  that  critic, 
a  practicing  psychiatrist  who  has  made  an 
intensive  study  of  the  imp-ict  of  television 
upon  children,  had  this  to  say : 

Whether  crime  and  violence  programs 
arouse  a  lust  for  violence,  reinforce  it  when 
It  is  present,  show  a  way  to  c.trry  it  out,  teach 
the  best  method  to  get  away  with  It.  or 
merely  blunt  the  child's  ( .uid  adult's) 
awareness  of  its  wrongness.  television  has 
become  a  school  for  violence  •  *  •  •  We  are 
training  not  only  a  peace  corps  but  also  a 
violence  corps  I  do  not  advocate  that  vio- 
lence should  be  entirely  eliminated  from  T'V. 
But  it  should  be  presented  as  a  fact  of  life, 
not  as  life  Itself  We  want  to  show  younger 
people  how  the  other  half  lives;  but  that 
does  not  mean  we  have  to  overlaad  their 
Imagination  with  images  of  how  the  other 
half  dies  " 

The  Subcommittee  Is  well  aware  that  there 
Is  an  ever-present  conflict  within  television — 
as  within  any  creative  medium — between 
those  who  write  and  produce  dramatic  shows 
and  those  charged  with  seeing  to  it  that  the 
st.iTidards  of  good  t,iste  and  morality  are  ad- 
hered to.  The  subcommittee  is  equally  aware 
of  the  need  to  foster  true  cre.itivity  In  all  the 
arts  and  of  the  fact  that  violence  in  one  form 
or  another  is  to  be  found  to  some  degree  in 
all  of  them. 

The  pertinent  point  is  simply  that  all  too 
many  television  shows  harp  on  and  under- 
score crime  and  violence.  All  too  often,  tele- 
vised violence  is  presented  for  Its  own  sake: 
not  because  it  is  essential  to  adequate  de- 
velopment of  a  sound  plot  or  realistic  char- 
acterization. In  short,  televised  crime  and 
violence  have  often  been  an  end  in  them- 
selves, rather  than  a  means  to  an  end. 

Subcommittee  members  do  not  object  to 
portrayal  of  violence  to  that  degree  truly 
consistent  with  bona  fide  dramatic  needs. 
Our  objection  Is  to  such  portrayal  which  far 
exceeds  any  reasonable  standard  and  which 
has  been  sliown,  both  by  testimony  and  care- 
ful monitoring,  to  dominate  network  prime 
time  programing  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of 
shows  specifically  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  children. 

The  current  edition  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Brjadcasters  television  code,  in  a 
section  entitled  •■Responsibility  Toward 
Children."  states. 

The  education  of  children  involves  giving 
them  a  sense  of  the  world  at  large.  It  is  not 
enough  that  oniy  those  programs  which  are 
intended  for  viewing  by  children  shall  be 
suitable  to  the  young  and  immature.  In  ad- 
dition, those  programs  which  might  be  rea- 
sonablv  expected  to  hold  the  attention  of 
children  and  which  are  broadcast  during 
times  of  the  day  when  children  may  be  nor- 
mally expected  to  constitute  a  substantial 
part  of  the  audience  should  be  presented 
with  due  regard  for  their  effect  on  children. 
Such  subjects  as  violence  and  sex  shall  be 
presented  without  due  emphasis  and  onlv  as 
required  by  plot  development  or  character 
delineation.  Crime  should  not  i>€  presented 
as  attractive  or  as  a  solution  to  human  prob- 
lems and  the  Inevitable  retribution  should 
be  made  clear. 

The  subcommittee  is  fully  in  accord  with 
this  provision  of  the  NAB  code  The  problem 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  in  practice,  the  tele- 
vision industry  is  not.  The  NAB  code  is  well 
conceived  but  poorly  enforced  In  their 
chronic  violation  of  It.  the  broadcasters  ren- 
der a  patent  disservice  to  the  children  and 
society  of  today  They  also  help  pave  the  way 
for  what  may  well  t>e  an  even  more  distress- 
ing tomorrow  111  effects,  particularly  where 
those  affected  are  children,  are  not  easily 
confined  to  one  generation. 

A.  Network  responsibility  for  crime  and 
violence  policy 

The  subcommittee  Is  satisfied  that  primary 
resp>onsibility  for  the  prevailing  policy,  which 


features  excessive  crime  and  violence,  rests 
with  the  three  major  networks.  For  it  is  clear 
that  the  networks  have  the  key  voice  in 
determining  programing  content  throughout 
the  Nation.  In  theory  and  in  law.  this  re- 
sponsibility Is  supposed  to  be  exercised  pri- 
marily by  the  individual  licensee  This  was 
the  intent  of  the  legislation  under  which 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
functions. 

But,  In  this  connectloo,  the  gap  between 
theory  and  practice  has  been  a  wide  one. 
Realistically  sp>eaklng,  the  great  majority  of 
Individual  stations  do  not  have  the  power 
to  substantially  affect  the  nature  and  con- 
tent of  programs  aired  during  prime  time. 
This  conclusion  is  fully  supp>orted  by  a  re- 
p>ort  Issued  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  in  May 
1963.  Based  on  a  study  conducted  over  a 
3-year  pjeriod  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  and  drawing  upon  the 
testimony  of  some  200  witnesses  from  all 
phases  of  broadcasting,  the  rep)ort  states: 

"Overall,  network  television  program  re- 
sponsibility follows  no  discernible  pattern 
As  network  television  is  presently  operated 
It  is  difficult  to  say  who  is  responsible  for 
what  in  network  entertainment  programing. 
However.  It  is  entirely  clear  that  the  notion 
that  actual  respxmsibility  for  network  pro- 
grams Is  exercised  at  the  station  level  is 
unreal.  Licensee  affiliates  have,  as  a  practical 
matter,  delegated  responsibility  for  program 
creation,  production  and  selection  to  net- 
works Networks,  in  turn,  have  redelegated 
a  major  part  of  that  respon?ibility  to  adver- 
tisers. Hollywood  film  producers,  talent 
agents,  and  others.  The  result,  at  best,  has 
been  a  concentration  of  program  control  In 
a  central  source — the  network.  This  situation 
may  involve  a  diffusion  of  control  which 
verges  on  irresponsibility." 

In  its  1961-62  hearings  and  again  In  1964 
the  subcommittee  has  aired  specific  evidence 
of  network  policy  which  deliberately  deter- 
mined the  production,  airing  and  marketing 
of  programs  featuring  crime,  violence  and 
brutality  That  evidence  took  the  form  of 
testimony  by  independent  prtxlucers  and 
others  forced  to  Introduce  excessive  brutality 
Into  new  programs  by  network  fiat  It  took 
the  form  of  subpoenaed  corresp>ondence  in 
which  directives  relating  to  crime  and  vio- 
lence were  clearly  spyelled  out.  It  took  the 
form  of  monitoring  reports  on  the  broadcast- 
ing of  specific  shows  containing  scenes  of 
brutality  and  violence  contrary  to  the  re- 
quests of  network  reviewers  charged  with 
maintaining  standards  of  morality  and  good 
taste 

A  former  administrator  of  the  television 
code  has  stated  that  the  code  lacks  teeth  and 
that  it  is  lmp>ossible  to  enforce  it.  And  top 
executives  of  the  three  networks  have  them- 
selves told  the  subcommittee  that  the  "last 
word'"  in  determining  whether  a  code  re- 
quest or  complaint  was  to  be  compiled  with 
rested  with  the  networks. 

The  practice  of  syndication  which  has 
grown  up  over  the  p>ast  decade  has  intensi- 
fied the  violence  trend.  The  networks  lease 
or  sell  (they  generally  lease  i  reruns  of  shows 
produced  by  or  for  them  and  initially 
screened  on  network  outlets.  These  reruns 
are  made  available  to  local  stations,  which 
it  is  claimed,  are  free  to  show  them  when- 
ever they  wish.  The  networks  generally  re- 
tain a  substantial  financial  Interest  in  the 
leased  films  and  receive  a  sf>ecifled  percent- 
age of  the  profits.  The  subcommittee's  review 
of  the  syndication  lield  reveals  (see  sec.  11) 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  syndicated  films 
screened  during  the  1963-64  season  featured 
excessive  violence,  and,  further,  wece  aired 
during  prime  time  before  large  juvenile 
audiences. 

Networks,  like  Individual  stations,  do  have 
their  economic  problems,  their  internal 
stresses,  and  their  need  to  realize  a  profit 
on  their  investment  Broadcasters,  though 
opterating  in  an  area  ol  direct  concern  to  the 
public,  are  entitled  to  a  fair  return  on  what 


they  spend.  But  the  dollar  Is  not  the  only 
end  of  broadcasting.  Further,  no  broadcaster 
has  the  legal  right  to  make  that  dollar  at 
the  exp>ense  of  good  taste  and  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  community.  The  law  under  which 
television  licenses  are  granted  and  renewed 
still  requires  recipients  to  serve  the  public 
Interest,  convenience,  and  necessity. 
B  Recommendations  for  resolving  problem.'' 
posed  by  teleiHsed  crime  and  violence 

The  Subcommittee  sets  out  below  five  basic 
recommendations  or  principles  of  action 
which  it  urges  be  implemented  as  .soon  as 
possible.  It  further  urges  close  cooperation  in 
applying  these  principles  among  the  televi- 
sion industry,  the  Federal  Communication.'- 
Commission  and  other  Individuals  and  orga- 
nizations with  a  stake  in  resolving  tlie 
problems  p>osed. 

1.  The  networks  should  work  together  '. 
develop  a  plan  for  devoting  specific  primo 
time  hours  each  week  to  good  children's  pro- 
grams of  a  cultural  and  educational  nature 
These  programs  should  be  staggered,  as  be- 
tween networks,  so  that  each  evening  d: 
the  week  is  covered  and  so  that  no  one  net- 
work bears  the  brunt  of  the  scheduling  prob- 
lems presented. 

■Very  fe'w  programs  at  the  network  l^vel  an- 
geared  .specifically  to  meeting  the  moral,  cul- 
tural, and  educational  needs  of  children 
these  despite  the  National  Association  o' 
Broadcasters'  code  admonition  that — "televi- 
sion and  all  who  participate  are  jointly  ac- 
countable to  the  American  public  for  resper- 
for  the  special  needs  of  children,  for  com- 
munity responsibility,  and  for  the  advance- 
ment of  education  and  culture   •  •  •" 

Further,  even  fewer  good  children's  pro- 
grams are  presented  either  in  the  late  after- 
noon or  early  evening  hours  when  juvenile 
audiences  are  particularly  large. 

There  are.  of  course,  some  good  children 
programs  but  these  do  not  generally  appear 
dtiring  prime  viewing  hours.  Among  such  art- 
NBC's  'Watch  Mr  Wizard."  ABC's  "Dlscoverv 
64"  and  CBS'  "Captain  Kangaroo."  All  thre" 
generally  are  telecast  In  the  morning,  the 
first  two  being  aired  only  once  each  week. 
The  last,  which  is  a  combined  entertain- 
ment and  educational  show,  is  telecast  6  days 
a  week. 

Yet.  in  our  view,  the  netv.-orks  do  not  now 
have  an  effective  and  positive  approach  to 
children's  programing.  And  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  responsibility  of  broadcasters  as  defined 
by  law  and  regulation  reqviires  positive  Im- 
piementatlon  as  well  as  the  avoidance  o: 
progriming  which  is  detrimental  to  society 
Because  the  overwhelming  majority  of  loca; 
stations  are  dep>endent  upon  network  pro- 
graming to  fill  prime  time  periods  daily,  the.se 
stations  can  effectively  meet  the  needs  oi 
children  only  if  the  networks  take  the  initi- 
ative in  making  adequate  programs  avail- 
able. 

The  proposal  that  the  networks  pool  their 
efforts  in  planning  and  scheduling  regular 
children's  programs  is  designed  both  to  foster 
top  quality  resulting  from  a  sharing  of  e.^c- 
perience  and  ideas  and  to  spread  the  impact 
of  any  ecjnomic  burden  tliat  may  accrue 
The  subcommittee  wishes  to  point  out  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  networks  to  cooperate 
in  this  specific  case  without  running  afoul 
of  antitrust  legislation.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  has  stated  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  would  give  prompt 
and  sympathetic  consideration  to  approving 
any  plan  which  the  networks  may  devise  in- 
volving a  combined  effort  to  improve  chil- 
dren's programs.  Further,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  is  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  joint  planning  in  the  common  inter- 
est of  children. 

2.  The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion and  the  broadcasting  Industry  shoulc 
come  to  an  early  agreement  on  revision  o' 
section  IW  of  the  FCC  licensing  application 
and  renewal  form  so  that  realistic  standards 
for  programing  in  the  public  interest  are  laid 
out.  Such  standards  should  Include  provi- 
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.slons    bearing    directly    on    programing    for 
children. 

One  factor  which  has  contributed  signif- 
icantly to  the  heavy  diet  of  violence  and 
crime  currently  televised  to  the  Juvenile 
audience  is  a  lack  of  precise  standards  for 
evaluating  whether  t)r  not  a  broadcaster's 
programing  meets  the  public  Interest  test. 
r,  Is  this  test  which  the  Federal  Communi- 
latlons  Commission  must,  by  law.  apply  In 
determining  eligibility  for  a  broadcasting 
license  or  for   renewal   of   same. 

We  reiterate  that  law  and  Judicial  deci- 
sion make  It  clear  that  the  Convmlssion  is 
obligated  to  determine  if  a  broadcaster  ap- 
plicant has  established  and  or  carried 
tlirou^h  programing  policies  consistent  witli 
the  needs  of  his  home  community  The  law 
i.s  equally  clear  in  forbidding  the  FCC  to 
exercise  censorship  over  program  content — 
that  Is.  to  determine  In  advance  of  presenta- 
tion whether  something  should  or  should  not 
be  broadcast  We  reaffirm  our  concurrence 
with  the  premise  that  censorship  Is  ab- 
horrent to  democracy  and  certainly  not  a 
valid  approach  to  Improving  broadcasting 
content. 

Yet.  a  review  of  the  overall  content  and 
balance  of  the  broadcasters  programing  aft- 
er the  fact  is  clearly  a  legal  requirement  for 
cleterming   whether  or  not   a   license  should 
be    renewed      The    National     Association    of 
Broadcasters  (sec.  Ii   is  on  record  in  support 
iif  the  PCC's  right   and  obligation   to   make 
this    review.    Yet.    the    FCC    today    utill-^es 
-tandards    for    making    this    determination 
which,  by  Its  own  admission,  are  inadequate. 
Per  almost  4  years,  the  FCC  and  the  broad- 
asling  industry  have  been  "cliscusslng"  the 
need    for    re\  Islng    and    spelling    out    tliese 
.■^landards  through  revision  of  part  I'V  of  the 
licensing  application    Section  IV  Is  entitled 
-jtaiement  of  Program  Service  of  Broadcast 
Applicant."  During  the  years  of  negotiation 
r'latlng  to  revision,  no  fewer  than  five  dls- 
Tinct   drafts   have   been    introduced,   one   as 
r:-cently    as    June    1964     The    industry    has 
registered    olijectlons    to    each    of    the    four 
iirececiing   drafts,   one   such   objection   being 
.instantly    put    lorward    holding    that    the 
:iH  re   detailed   report   requirements   imposed 
•  The  drafts  would  create  a  costly  and  time- 
iisumlng  burden  for  the  licensee. 
The  argument  has  also  been  made  by  some 
iMt   the  spelling  out  of  adequate  program- 
mi;;  standards  would  do  little  to  improve  pro- 
L-Tam   content   because   the   networks,   which 
ire  not  .sviblect  to  licensing,  play  the  domi- 
jiant    role    in    determining   the   nature   and 
intent    of    local    programing   during   prime 
line.   In   the  subcommittee   view,  establish- 
nent  of  realistic  programing  standards  which 
r"  precise,  when  combined  with  other  steps 
;;tllned  below,  would  bring  abovit  a  signif- 
:  .111!    improvement    in    the    overall    content 
:   programs  to  which  children  are  exposed 
'\'e    assume    that    the    networks    would    find 
■   [practical  to  accept  the  programing  stand- 
rds  which  their  local  outlets  are  required  to 
meet 

The  subcommittee  urges  the  broadcasting 
idustry   and    the   Federal    Communications 
'     inmission  to  forthwith  work  otit  their  dif- 
ferences .so  that  the  licensing  application  can 
le   revised    to   reflect   a   realistic,    up-to-date 
approach    to   evaluating   programing   of    the 
:idi vidua]    applicant    for   a   new   or   renewed 
.(•"iise.    The    negotiations    have    dragged    on 
:   r  far  too  long.  It  is  further  urged  that  the 
'Ciiidards  ultimately  incorporated  for  evalu- 
■:on  purposes  be  such  as  to   la)   determine 
:ie  extent  to  which  the  broadcaster  air?  pro- 
aTams  specifically  designed  for  children  and 
b  I  det«r  undue  emphasis  on  the  programing 
i  crime,  violence,  and  brutality. 
The  subcommittee  wishes  to  see  these  pro- 
-T.imlng  standards  defined  by  voluntary  co- 
operation of  the  parties  directly  involved  in 
lie    spirit    .jf    free    discussion    and    in    full 
•iwareness   of    the   complexity   of    the   issue. 
But  complexity  Is  not  and  never  has  been  a 
legitimate    excuse    for    failure    to    resolve   a 


problem  when  the  public  interest  requires  its 
solution.  We  may  well  be  moved  to  seek  a 
legislative  remedy  If  the  above-noted  dis- 
cussions do  not  soon  bear  fruit 

3.  Tlie  National  Association  of  Broadcasters' 
television  code  should  be  revised  to  provide 
more  effective  sanctions  for  use  against  vio- 
lators and  the  broadcasters  themselves  should 
give  serious  thought  to  supporting  legislation 
which  would  make  adherence  to  the  code 
mandatory 

The  subcommittee  holds  that  the  preferred 
route  to  better  television  programing  In  gen- 
eral and  to  reduction  of  televised  violence  in 
particular  is  that  of  self-regulation.  It  wishes 
to  commend  LeRoy  Collins,  until  recently 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  for  his  efforts  to  enforce  the 
association's  code  designed  to  maintain  high 
programing  sumdards.  The  subcommittee  Is 
favorably  Impressed  with  the  code's  pro- 
visions concerned  with  eliminating  excessive 
violence  and  crime  Yet.  as  pointed  out  in 
section  II.  the  code  has  not  brought  about 
any  substantial  reduction  in  televised  crime 
and  violence.  It  has  failed  to  induce  the  net- 
works to  develop  more  and  better  children's 
programs.  Its  violation  is  chronic  if  only  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  realistically  enforced.  Al- 
most one-third  of  the  Nation's  television 
stations  are  not  even  formal  subscribers.  And, 
whereas  the  three  major  networks  do  sub- 
scribe, they  pay  very  little  attention  to  the 
code's  provisions  relating  to  violence  and 
brutality. 

A  former  code  administrator.  Mr  Robert 
Swezey,  has  stated  that : 

It  is  virtually  impossible  for  us  to  maln- 
i:iin  industry  Ktand:irdK  in  any  practical 
;ense.  The  public  is  still  being  victimized 
by  the  poor  programing  and  shoddy  prac- 
tices of  a  large  element  of  the  industry 
which  has  no  interest  in  standards  and  no 
caimpulsion  to  observe  them 

We  are  convinced  that  what  Mr  Swezey 
has  said  about  standards  in  general  Is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  to  those  aspects  of  the 
code  which  apply  to  violence  and  crime  on 
television. 

Tiiercfore.  we  recommend  that  the  broad- 
casting industry — the  networks  and  local 
stations  alike — adopt  a  more  realistic  ap- 
proach to  self-regulation  and  make  use  of 
the  legislative  process  to  strengthen  its  ca- 
pacity for  self-policing.  Specifically,  the  sub- 
committee has  under  consideration  an 
.iincndment  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Act  which  would  require  every  broadcaster 
to  belong  to  the  National  A>soclation  of 
Broadcasters  and  to  subscribe  to  its  codes. 
We  urge  the  industry  to  give  .nerious  consid- 
eration and  support  to  such  a  proposal.  Such 
amendment  would  also  give  the  NAB  the 
pov.-er  to  enforce  code  provisions  and  the 
industry  would,  in  turn,  have  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

There  is  sound  precedent  for  this  pro- 
posal in  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act. 
That  law  provides  for  the  formation  of  asso- 
ciations of  securities  dealers  with  authority, 
under  the  general  surveillance  of  the  Se- 
curities and  E:.change  Gommi.=Klon.  to  de- 
vl.se  and  enforce  codes  of  good  practice  to 
which  association  members  must  conform. 
The  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, to  which  the  great  majority  of  dealers 
belong.  Is  the  product  of  this  legislative  au- 
thority The  dealers  themselves  sit  in  Judg- 
ment of  their  fellows  charged  with  evading 
the  association  code.  Enforcement  proceed- 
ings are  Initiated  by  the  association  Itself, 
usually  on  the  complaint  of  members  or  of 
the  general  public.  Enforcement  penalties 
range  from  simple  "censure"  to  expulsion 
from  the  association.  A  NASD  member  pen- 
alized by  the  association  has  the  ultimate 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Commission  and  to 
the  courts. 

We  realize  that  the  securities  Industry  Is 
not  the  broadcasting  Industry  nor  are  Its 
problems  identical.  We  do  not  suggest  that 


the  specific  rules,  practices,  and  procedures 
which  guide  the  NASD  are  necessarily  suit- 
able to  broadcasting  But  the  precedent  is 
certainly  worth  careful  study  It  has  been 
tested  by  time  and  has  worked  most  effec- 
tively. And  It  does  leave  enforcement  pri- 
marily in  the  hands  of  private  enterprise  The 
subcommittee  stresses  that  the  kind  of  law  it 
envisions  would  leave  the  initiative  both 
for  policing  pn^gram  content  and  for  enforce- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  television  indus- 
try— not  the  Government  Under  such  a  law. 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  and 
the  judiciary  would  be  the  courts  of  last 
resort. 

4  A  system  should  be  developed  whereby 
community  leaders  and  groups  can  be  en- 
couraged to  expre.ss  their  views  on  lai  the 
kind  of  programs  to  which  they  wlfh  their 
children  to  be  exposed  and  ib)  how  well 
existing  programs  arc  meeting  sound  stand- 
ards, including  tho.se  relating  to  crime  and 
violence 

The  subcommittee  Is  deeply  concerned  by 
the  lack  of  a  mechanism  for  permitting  the 
public  to  regularly  express  itself  as  to  pro- 
gram content  at  the  community  lev?!  Tlie 
Federal  Communications  Act.  as  inlerpr.'ted 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  provides  that  a  broad- 
caster can  effectively  meet  the  public  interest 
test  for  a  llccn.se  only  if  he  gl\es  adequate 
service  tn  his  community  Adequate  service 
presuppo.ses  balanced  programing.  Including 
a  healthy  diet  for  young  viewers  nils  is  not 
the  diet  children  get  today  In  the  majority  of 
communities. 

It  is  our  view  that  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustry ought  to  support  establishment  of  a 
policy  whereby  local  stations  seek  regularly 
to  make  the  pulillc  aware  of  its  rights  and  of 
the  broadcaster's  legal  duties  In  regard  to 
programing  The  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has  i)rnpo.sed 
that  each  television  licensee  he  required  to 
Ijroadcast  some  sort  of  standard  announce- 
inent  once  every  2  weeks  Inviting  the  pub- 
lic to  write  and  comment  on  programing  as 
well  as  to  Inspect  a  copy  of  the  licensing 
application  the  st.'ition  has  filed  with  the 
FCC.  The  subcommittee  Is  pleased  that  some 
stations  have  adopted  this  practice  at  least 
in  part 

However,  we  should  like  to  see  .sever.il  ad- 
ditional steps  taken  First,  we  prnpuse  that 
the  announcement  be  broadcast  once  dally 
during  the  prime  time  period  and  that  it 
point  up  the  station's  desire  to  know  what 
kind  of  programing  the  public  w:ints  in  the 
children's  field.  Secondly,  the  subcommittee 
holds  that  television  stations  ought  to  be 
required  to  conduct  an  annual  statistically 
valid  poll  to  determine  the  home  c-ammu- 
nity's  attitudes  toward  programing  in  general 
and  toward  programs  directed  to  the  jtivenlle 
viewer  In  particular.  Such  a  poll  ought  to 
reach  civic  leaders  representative  of  a  broad 
cross  .section  of  organized  groups  including 
business,  labor,  education,  agriculture,  the 
various  religious  groups,  and  public  officials. 
The  subcommittee  does  not  believe  that 
existing  rating  services  represent  an  effective 
means  of  determining  a  specific  community's 
desire  or  needs  in  t!ie  juvenile  programing 
held.  Nor  does  It  feel  that  the  broadcast^-r  is 
free  of  responsibility  to  provide  .sound  juve- 
nile programing  simply  because  the  com- 
munity has  not  demanded  it  of  him.  We 
therefore  support  the  promulgation  of  a 
new  Federal  Communications  Commission 
rule  which  makes  it  mandatory  for  licensees 
to  carry  out  the  two  basic  proposals  herewith 
cited.  We  reiterate  our  view  that  major  re- 
sponsibility for  enforcement  of  this  or  any 
rule  of  this  typ>e  ought  to  lie.  In  the  first 
Instance,  with  the  broadcasting  industry  it- 
self, subject  to  FCC  review. 

5.  A  coordinated,  large-scale  research  at- 
tack shotild  be  launched  to  develop  more 
precise  information  afe  to  the  impact  of  tele- 
vision on  jtivenlle  behavior  and  as  to  the 
interaction  of  television  and  other  forces 
affecting  such  behavior. 
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Though  qualified  researchers  have  con- 
clusively demonstrated  that  televised  vio- 
lence can  Inculcate  antisocial  attitudes  and 
motivate  delinquent  behavior  In  young  view- 
ers, much  remains  to  be  learned  about  the 
relationship  between  television  and  human 
behavior.  For  example,  we  need  to  know  more 
about  the  specific  process  through  which 
televised  crime  and  violence  adversely  affect 
children  in  a  non-laboratory  environment. 
The  precise  manner  In  which  televised  vio- 
lence interacts  with  other  environmental 
forces  in  bringing  on  antisocial  behavior  re- 
quires further  Investigation  .■^nd  there  Is 
the  need  to  explore  and  define  Improved 
standards  for  the  development  of  children's 
programs.  Additional  knowledge  relating  to 
these  and  other  "gap"  areas  is  essential  If 
the  Nation  Is  to  achieve  the  kind  of  sound 
and  balanced  television  programing  con- 
sistent with  the  needs  of  our  young  people 
and  of  society  as  a  whole. 

The  subcommittee  is  pleased  to  not*  that 
the  broadcasting  industry,  other  private  or- 
ganizations, the  universities,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment have  taken  preliminary  steps  to  im- 
plement a  research  attack  on  the  television- 
delinquency  relationship  In  December  1963. 
the-  Joint  Committee  for  Research  on  Tele- 
vision anid-€hildren  awarded  planning  grants 
of  $250  each  to  25  social  scientists  to  work 
up  detailed  research  designs  directed  to  as- 
sessing the  influence  of  television  on  children. 
The  Joint  committee's  work  is  financed  by 
the  three  major  networks,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadc.isters.  the  Foundation  for 
Character  Education  and  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  represented  on  the  commit- 
tee and  Is  cooperating  in  research  planning. 

The  subcommittee  feels  that  this  research 
program  Is  off  to  a  promising  start  but  that 
It  Is  neither  moving  as  rapidly  as  the  prob- 
lem warrants  nor  does  its  current  approach 
and  financial  support  seem  adequate  to  the 
problem  posed  More  specifically,  the  sub- 
committee wishes  to  make  the  following  ob- 
servations which  it  hop>es  the  Joint  committee 
and  Its  supporters  will  see  fit  to  adopt  as  the 
research  program  develops 

A  sound  foundation  for  the  kind  of  re- 
search approach  which  Is  required  has  been 
laid  by  studies  conducted  over  the  past 
decade  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
The  findings  of  this  research  were  made 
available  to  the  subcommittee  and  are  briefly 
reviewed  in  this  report.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Joint  committee  will  keep  these  findings 
firmly  in  mind  as  the  guidelines  for  its  re- 
search effort  are  hammered  into  shape. 

It  is  hoped  "hat  Joint  committee  grants 
will  shortly  be  made  available  to  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic  researchers,  and.  in  partic- 
ular, to  ,=ocial  scientists  abroad  who  have 
pioneered  many  studies  of  the  impact  of  tele- 
vision on  children  The  subcommittee  notes 
that  24  of  the  25  planning  grants  have  been 
awarded  to  people  in  rhe  United  State.s,  the 
25th  going  to  a  Canadian. 

Social  scientists  testifying  before  the  sub- 
committee generally  agreed  that  one  of  the 
greatest  research  lacks  is  information  on  the 
cumulative  effects  of  television  viewing  over 
a  number  of  years  on  attitudes,  character, 
and  behavior  It  is  hoped  that  Joint  com- 
mittee grantees  and  ofners  will  find  the 
means  for  looking  into  this  matter  in  depth. 
It  is  particularly  urged  that  long-term  studies 
to  this  end  be  conducted  in  the  clinical  (ac- 
tual i   environment 

The  subcommittee  strongly  recommends 
the  adoption  of  a  policy  whereby  all  results 
of  research  sponsored  be  made  generally  and 
readily  available  to  the  public  at  the  earliest 
possible  time 

Finally,  we  wish  to  reiterate  our  concern 
for  the  need  to  develop  more  effective  tools 
for  measuring  and  evaluating  audience  atti- 
tudes and  responses.  Such  tools  are  not  only 
a  prerequisite  to  effective  behavioral  research 
but  also  to  determining  how  well  the  broad- 
caster is  meeting  the  needs  of  his  community. 


EScisting  rating  devices  are  clearly  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  precise  kind  of  meastu-ement 
which  the  study  of  TV's  impact  on  the  young 
mind  requires. 

C.  Legislation  to  assure  quality  programing 
under  consideration 

The  subconunittee  has  under  considera- 
tion several  legislation  proposals  designed 
to  encourage  network  initiative  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Improved  programing  In  addi- 
tion to  the  legislation  discussed  in  subsec- 
tion B-3  of  this  report.  It  is  not.  however, 
the  subcommittee's  view  that  local  stations 
are  completely  free  of  blame  for  the  cur- 
rent domination  of  programing  of  violence 
crime,  and  brutality.  Some  stations  have 
flouted  their  duty  to  act  in  the  public  inter- 
est— -0.  duty  that  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
licensing  requirement.  Others  have  sought 
to  evade  their  responsibilities  to  the  com- 
munity simply  by  pointing  their  finger  at 
forces  which  they  say  are  beyond  their 
control. 

We  are  not  introducing  legislation  at  this 
time  This  is  an  interim  report  and  our  in- 
vestigation is  continuing.  Further,  it  is  our 
earnest  hope  that  the  broadcasting  Industry 
will  heed  our  i  .-commendations  and  will  im- 
mediately take  realistic  steps  to  improve  its 
programing  anc:  to  substantially  reduce  the 
violence  and  crime  which  today  Is  fed  the 
Nation's  children  as  an  all-too-steady  diet. 
Effective  self-policing  is  the  desirable  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  which  poses  so  clear  a 
threat  both  to  our  present  and  our  future. 

But  the  patience  of  Congress,  though  con- 
siderable, is  not  endless.  The  public's  demand 
for  concrete  results  grows  more  intense  and 
indeed  it  should. 

II  and  when  we  recommend  specific  legis- 
lation, we  will  do  so  in  full  awareness  of  the 
fact  that  no  Government  agency  has  the 
right  to  control  the  content  of  specific  pro- 
grams and  that  freedom  of  speech  and  press 
are  basic  constitutional  guarantees  which 
must  not  be  violated.  However,  we  will  also 
continue  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  broadcast- 
ing industry  operates  over  channels  which 
belong  to  the  people  and  which  must,  we  In- 
sist, be  used  to  serve  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  DODD  Mr.  President,  there  are 
.several  other  documents,  all  having  to  do 
with  the  same  material,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From   the   Boston    (Mass. 
19641 
TV  Ordered  To  Clean  Up — Or  Else 

Washington.  October  27. — A  Senate  sub- 
committee today  warned  the  television  In- 
dustry to  cut  the  amount  of  violence  and 
crime  on  its  programs  or  face  possible  Con- 
gressional intervention. 

In  an  interim  report,  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  prodded  the 
Industry  to  "substantially  reduce  the  violence 
and  crime  which  today  is  fed  the  nation's 
children  as  an  all  too  steady  diet." 

"Effective  self-policing  is  the  desirable  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  which  poses  so  clear 
a  threat  to  both  our  present  and  our  future." 
the  report  said  "But  the  patience  of  C:in- 
gress.  though  considerable,  is  not  endless." 

STUDIES    PROPOSALS 

The  subcommittee  said  it  had  under  con- 
sideration several  legislative  proposals  de- 
signed to  spur  the  networks  Into  better  pro- 
g'-amming.  The  report  said  no  legislation 
would  be  Introduced  at  this  time,  but  the 
Investigation  was  continuing. 

The  Senate  group  fotmd  '"that  a  relation- 
ship has  been  conclusively  established  be- 
tween televised  crime  and  violence  and  anti- 
social attitudes  and  behavior  among  Juvenile 
viewers," 


Globe,   Oct.   27, 


Chairman  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  (D-Conn.i .  said 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters" 
(NAB)    code    "is  violated  with  impunity" 

"'There  has  been  no  substantial  over-all 
change  in  the  degree  of  violation  between 
1961  and  1964.  "  he  said. 

"The  NAB  code  is  drawn  up  so  that  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  proverbial  'mailed  fist'.  Biu 
its  impact  has  been  that  of  the  velvet  glove 

"The  industry's  claim  that  this  cede  Is  an 
effective  vehicle  cannot  be  substantiated  in 
light  of  the  evidence  of  chronic  violation. 

"Network  programming  policies  which  de- 
liberately call  for  insertion  of  violence,  crime 
and  brutality  are  hardly  conducive  to  build- 
ing respect  for  any  central  authority  within 
the  industry" 

IMPOSSIBLE    TO    ENFORCE 

The  report  added:  "The  NAB  code  lacks 
teeth.  It  is  impossible  to  enforce.  The  net- 
works themselves  admit  that  they  have  the 
last  word  in  programming  and  the  content 
thereof." 

Sen.  Dodd  said  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
cods,  the  seal  of  approval  had  never  been 
lifted  for  violating  the  standards  of  program 
content. 

"Yet  our  hearings  show  that  the  code  itself 
has  been  broken  hundreds  of  times  but  is 
generally  ignored."  Mr.  Dodd  added. 

The  subcommittee  recommended  self- 
policing  proposals  to  the  Industry  which  in- 
cluded Joint  development  by  the  networks  cif 
prime  time  programming  specifically  de- 
signed for  young  audiences:  a  revision  of  the 
NAB  code  to  provide  more  effective  use  o! 
sanctions  against  violators:  a  system  ic' 
allow  a  community  to  e.xpress  its  views  on 
local  programming;  a  large-scale  program  id 
delve  deeper  on  the  impact  of  television  on 
juvenile  behavior. 

(From   the   St.   Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch. 

Oct.  27,   1964] 
TV   Industry   Warned   To   Cut   Violence   o.t 

Face   Federal    Action — Effect    on    Youth 

Cited — Senate   Group   Says   Code   Is   Vio- 
lated With  Impunity 

Washington,  October  27. — A  Senate  sub- 
committee today  warned  the  television  in- 
dustry to  cut  the  amount  of  violence  and 
crime  on  its  programs  or  face  possible  con- 
gressional intervention. 

In  an  interim  report,  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee on  juvenile  delinquency  prodded  tin 
industry  to  "substantially  reduce  the  vio- 
lence and  crime  which  today  is  fed  the  na- 
tion's children  as  an  all  too  steady  diet."' 

"Effective  self-policing  is  the  desirable  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  which  poses  so  clear 
a  threat  to  both  our  present  and  our  future, 
the  report  said.  "But  the  patience  of  Con- 
gress, though  considerable,  is  not  endless." 

The  subcommittee  said  it  had  under  con- 
sideration several  legislative  proposals  de- 
signed to  spur  the  networks  into  better  pro- 
gramming. The  report  said  that  no  legisla- 
tion would  be  Introduced  at  this  time,  but 
the  investigation  was  continuing. 

The  Senate  group  found  "that  a  relation- 
ship has  been  conclusively  established  be- 
tween televised  crime  and  violence  and  anti- 
social attitudes  and  behavior  among  juvenik 
viewers." 

The  investigation  began  in  1954.  At  that 
time,  and  again  after  the  1961-62  season,  the 
industry  asked  for  a  chance  at  self-regula- 
tion through  its  "code  of  good  practice.  "  Tl'ie 
subcommittee  reported  that  it  still  did  n:  t 
find  any  reduction  of  violence  and  crime. 

Chrlrman  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (Dem),  Con- 
necticut, said  that  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters  code  Is  violated  with  im- 
punity. 

"There  has  been  no  substantial  over-ai: 
change  in  the  degree  of  violation  between 
1961   and  1964."  he  said. 

"'The  NAB  code  is  drawn  up  so  that  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  proverbial  'mailed  fist.'  Bul 
its  impact  has  been  that  of  the  velvet  glove. 
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•The  Industry's  claim  that  this  code  is  an 
effective  vehicle  cannot  be  substantiated  in 
light  of  the  evidence  of  chronic  violation. 

"Network  programming  policies  which  de- 
liberately call  for  insertion  of  violence,  crime 
.md  brutality  are  hardly  conducive  to  build- 
ing respect  for  any  central  authority  within 
the  industry."' 

The  report  continued:  "The  NAB  code 
i.icks  teeth.  It  is  impossible  to  enforce.  The 
networks  themselves  admit  that  they  have 
I  he  last  word  in  programming  and  the  con- 
lenl  thereof." 

Dodd    said    in    the    entire    history    of    the 
■ode.    the   seal   of   approval    had    never   been 
ilted  for  violating  the  standards  of  program 
lontent. 

"Yet  our  hearings  show  that  the  code  itself 
has  been  broken  hundreds  of  times  but  is 
uenerally  ignored.  "  he  said. 

The  subcommittee  recommended  self- 
policing  propo.^als  to  the  Industry  which  in- 
cluded Joint  development  by  the  networks 
of  prime  time  programming  specifically  de- 
signed for  young  audiences;  a  revision  of  the 
NAB  code  to  provide  more  effective  use  of 
sanctions  ag.iinst  violators:  a  system  to  al- 
low a  community  to  express  its  views  on  local 
programming;  a  large-scale  program  to  delve 
deeper  on  the  impact  of  television  on  Juve- 
nile behavior. 

From  the  Los  Angeles   (Calif  )    Times.  Oct 

28.  19641 

TV  Industry  Warned  To  Cut  Crime  Shows 

Washington. — The  television  industry  was 
warned  Tuesday  that  it  must  reduce  the 
■rime  and  violence  that  children  see  on  its 
;)rograms  or  Congress  may  step  in. 

The  warning  came  in  an  Interim  majority 
report  of  the  Senate  subcommittee  on  Ju- 
venile delinquency,  which  has  studied  the 
problem  for  a  decade.  It  reported  no  notlce- 
:ible  results  of  an  Industry  promise  to  police 
Its  own  program  content. 

"Effective  self-poUclng  is  the  desirable  ap- 
proach to  this  problem,  which  pyoses  so  clear 
a  threat  to  both  our  present  and  our  fu- 
ture." the  report  said. 

The  subcommittee,  headed  by  Sen. 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D-Conn.)  found  after  an 
pxhaustlve  study  that  "a  relationship  has 
been  conclusively  established  between  tele- 
vised crime  and  violence  and  antl-soclal  at- 
titudes and  behavior  among  Juvenile  viewers." 

Among  other  things.  It  proposed  that  tele- 
vision stations  be  required  to  poll  the  pub- 
lic annually  to  determine  what  viewers 
think  of  the  suitability  of  their  programs. 
(Portions  of  the  report  were  disclosed 
Monday  morning  In  the  Times,  i 

IFrom  the  Washington  (DC. )  Dallv  News, 

Oct.  27,   1964] 

The  World  Today 

THE    ARTS 

A  Senate  sub-committee  which  found  a  re- 
lationship between  televised  crime  and  Ju- 
venile delinquency  said  it  Is  considering 
legislation  to  spur  better  programming 
among  the  networks.  It  said  the  TV  industry 
must  cut  down  on  violence. 

I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Dec.  2. 

1964) 

TV  Crime  and  our  Children 

The  television  industry  has  again  come 
under  the  .scrutinizing  eye  of  a  Senate  in- 
\"est;gating  committee. 

The  aim;  to  find  some  relationship  between 
televised  crime  and  the  rise  in  juvenile 
delinquency. 

Sen,  Tliomas  J,  Dodd  (Di  of  Connecticut, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  subcommittee  to 
investigate  Juvenile  delinquency  in  the 
United  States,  says  there  is  such  a  link.  Based 
on  finiiings  during  three  years  of  investiga- 
tions, the  subcommittee  concludes  that  the 
rise  of  violence  and  crime  on  television  has 
been  a  definite  factor  in  the  rise  of  juvenile 


delinquency.  And  the  subcommittee  places 
the  primary  blame  at  the  feet  of  the  three 
major  television  networks 

All  three  networks  say  they  have  "no  com- 
ment" on  the  report.  In  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee,  spokesmen  for  the  television 
interests  maintained  there  was  no  relation- 
.ship  between  TV  and  crime  among  youths. 
The  subcommittee  admits  that  many  factors 
are  involved  But  the  report  contends  there 
exists  "very  substantial"  evidence  to  show  a 
clear  relationship  "between  televised  crime 
and  violence  and  antisocial  attitudes  and  be- 
havior among  juvenile  viewers." 

The  subcommittee's  study  began  in  1961 
The  evidence  for  the  report  goes  back  to  1954 
:n  some  cases.  The  methods  it  used  Included: 
public  hearings  airing  the  various  views  of 
interested  groups;  monitoring  techniques  to 
document  the  extent  of  crime  and  violence 
appearing  on  television:  and  review  of  expert 
evidence  concerning  the  effects  of  television 
on  the  viewers 


seal  of  good  practice  will  be  withdrawn  from 
radio  and  television  stations  which  do  not 
conform  to  the  ccxle's  provisions  Tlie  code 
does  contain  a  number  of  sections  de.illng 
with  crime,  violence,  and  brutality.  But  iis- 
soclatlon  with  the  code  Is  only  volunt.iry,  A 
very  substantial  number  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  do  not  subscribe  to  it.  Of 
greater  significance  Is  the  fact  that  on  only 
one  occasion  has  the  television  seal  been  sus- 
pended by  the  NAE,  and  that  was  in  the 
commercial  area,  when  19  members  were  sus- 
pended and  an  additional  16  resigned  How- 
ever, in  all  cases  restitution  was  effected.  Of 
greatest  importance  is  the  fact  that  the  seal 
has  never  been  withdrawn  because  of  an  in- 
fringement of  tlie  code  with  regard  to  pro- 
gram content. 

A  recent  administrator  of  the  code  has 
st*ted  publicly  that  It  is  not  being  real- 
istically enforced  and  Is  breached  with  im- 
punity. The  subcommittee  is  convinced  that 
this  Is  Indeed  the  fact  of  the  mailer,  though 


Remedies  proposed  include  stronger  codes     '*•   '«  certainly   In   complete   sympathy   with 


(f  practice,  greater  enforcement  of  the  codes. 
and  tighter  licensing  practices. 

The  Dodd  report  specifically  rules  out  cen- 
sorship of  programs  on  any  ground,  saying 
that  such  a  remedy  would  be  "far  worse  than 
the  disease  it  is  intended  to  cure,"  But  It 
also  adds  that  "liberty  of  expression  is  not 
license." 

Since  television  stations  operate  on  pub- 
licly owned  channels,  the  report  says  the 
government  has  a  clear  Interest  in  seeing 
that  the  broadcaster  is  "serving  the  public 
interest," 

Democrats  .serving  with  Senator  Dodd  on 
the  subcommittee  were:  Sens,  Sam  J  Ervln 
of  North  Carolina.  Philip  A  Hart  of  Michigan. 
Birch  Bayh  of  Indiana,  and  Quentin  N  Bur- 
dick  of  North  Dakota.  Republican  members 
were:  Hiram  L,  Fong  of  Hawaii,  Roman  L, 
Hruska  of  Nebraska,  and  Kenneth  B  Keating 
of  New  York. 

Senators  Hruska  and  Keating  had  not  ap- 
proved the  report  when  it  was  released  Oct 
27 

Tills  !)age  presents  excerpts  from  the  sub- 
committee's report. 

excerpts  from  senate  report 
/.  Extent  of  the  problem 
The  extent  to  which  violence  and  crime 
are  currently  portrayed  on  the  nation's  tele- 
vision screens  is  clearly  excessive.  And  in  the 
face  of  repeated  warnings  from  offlcials  di- 
rectly concerned  with  coping  with  juvenile 
delinquency  and  from  competent  researchers 
that  this  kind  of  television  fare  can  be  harm- 
ful to  the  young  viewer,  the  television  in- 
dustry generally  has  shown  little  disposition 
to  substantially  reduce  the  degree  of  violence 
to  which   it  exposes  the  American  public. 

If  anything,  the  broadcasting  industry  ap- 
pears to  have  recently  added  a  new  dimension 
to  the  kinds  of  violence  and  criminality  pa- 
raded   across   the   television   screen.    . 

The  subcommittee  sees  good  reason  for 
this  concern  but  its  view  of  the  problem 
presented  has  been  the  long-range  one  It 
has  carefully  observed  fne  nature  and  extent 
of  crime,  violence,  and  related  antisocial  be- 
havior appearing  in  television  programing 
for  a  decade  In  hearings  conducted  in  1961- 
62,  it  urged  the  television  industry  to  reduce 
Its  commitment  to  such  programing,  and  as- 
surances were  given  that  such  reduction 
would  take  place  One  network,  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  has  made  a  significant 
reduction  In  this  type  of  programing  as  of  the 
printing  of  this  report.  Yet.  generally  speak- 
ing, violence  and  crime  continue  their  ram- 
pant march  across  the  nation's  television 
screen.  .  .  . 

Industry  spokesmen  have  pointed  to  ihe 
.■idoptioit  and  updating  of  their  Television 
Code  of  Good  Practice,  which  is  administered 
by  the  National  A.ssociation  of  Broadcast- 
ers. They  claim  this  reflects  their  concern 
with  healthy  programing.  But  the  only  tooth 
in  the  code  is  the  threat  that  the  so-called 


both  the  code's  provisions  and  its  stated  ob- 
jectives. The  failure  of  the  code  to  effective- 
ly limit  televised  crime  and  violence  is  docu- 
mented in  detail  by  subcommittee  staff  mon- 
itoring studies. 

Results  oi  Studies 
Staff  .studies  were  conducted  in  1954.  1961. 
and  1964.  They  were  carried  through  in  keep- 
ing with  precise  standards  and  techniques 
developed  in  conjunction  with  a  highly  quali- 
fied research  consultant.  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Garry, 
educational  psychologist,  Boston  University. 
Monitors  concerned  themselves  with  a  broad 
range  of  program  attributes,  including  the 
extent  to  which  characterizations  portrayed 
violence  and  criminal  behavior,  the  extent 
and  nature  of  violent  acts,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  law  was  presented  in  terms  of 
Its  capacity  to  deal  with  crime.  .  ,  . 

In  1954.  sho-ws  featuring  violence  and  crime 
accounted  for  16  percent  of  all  programing 
during  the  prime  viewing  hours  7  lo  9:30 
p.m.  These  were  programs  of  the  crlme-detec- 
tlve.  western,  and  action-adventure  types 
During  the  monitoring  week  (Sept.  13  to  19 
inclusive).  22.3  percent  of  the  programs  be- 
tween 4  and  10  p.m.  were  of  these  types. 
Children  were  a  very  substantial  part  of  the 
total  viewing  audience  during  this  time  span 
in  1954.  as  they  are  today.  .  .  . 

The  1961  monitoring  "week"  (as  before, 
this  was  an  average  week  based  on  4  months 
of  viewing).  May  9  lo  15  inclusive,  showed 
that  the  percentage  of  shows  featuring  crime 
and  violence  in  the  4-to-lO  p.m.  time  period 
has  Jumped  by  more  than  one-third,  from 
22  3  to  34  2  percent.  For  the  prime  lime  pe- 
riod, 7  to  10  p.m,,  inclusive,  the  increase  was 
even  more  striking — an  Increase  of  some  200 
percent  (from  16  6  percent  in  1954  to  50,6 
percent  in  1961 ) .      .  . 

The  1964  study  employed  the  same  stand- 
ards as  the  studies  conducted  in  1954  and 
1961  and  yielded  significant  comparable  sta- 
tistics The  one  overriding  revelation:  That 
the  extent  to  which  violence  and  related  ac- 
tivities are  depicted  on  television  today  has 
not  changed  substantially  from  what  it  was 
in  1961  and  remains  considerably  greater 
than  it  was  a  decade  ago.  Further,  violence 
and  other  antisocial  behavior  are.  to  an  over- 
whelming degree,  televised  during  time  pe- 
riods in  which  the  children's  audience  is  a 
large  one. 

Monitoring  of  all  networks  during  the  week 
of  Jan.  5  to  11.  1964.  revealed  a  perceptible 
decline  in  the  extent  to  which  one  network 
(CBS)  featured  acts  of  violence  Notwith- 
standing this  decline,  the  over-all  pattern  of 
network  programing  was  one  which  revealed 
a  heavy  concentration  on  violence  and  bru- 
tality during  the  prime  time  period  7  lo  lu 
p.m.  In  the  great  majority  of  homes,  school 
children  are  among  the  viewers  in  this  time 
span. 

TlTus.  55.3  percent  o;  the  ABC  schedule 
was  devoted  to  programs  in  which  violence 
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was  emphasized  The  comparable  statistics 
for  NBC  and  CBS  were  55  1  and  26  5,  respec- 
tively. 

//.   TV'3  impact  on  young 

In  1963,  91  out  of  every  hundred  families 
owned  at  least  one  television  set  This  means 
that  the  percentage  of  American  families 
with  television  was  greater  than  that  with 
automobiles  or  bathtubs.  It  Is  thus  not  too 
surprising  to  find  that  American  families 
spend  on  the  average  between  5  and  6  hours 
each  day  in  front  of  the  television  set. 

But  what  does  this  mean  in  terms  of  child 
viewers'' 

It  means  that  children  under  12,  on  the 
average,  spend  more  time  watching  television 
than  they  do  in  either  school  or  church.  It 
means  that  each  day  more  than  25  million 
children  12  and  under  look  at  the  television 
set  Yet.  the  more  pertinent  question  in  terms 
of  the  subcommittee's  interest  is:  What  is 
the  size  of  the  juvenile  audience  during  the 
prime-time  period?  A  high  proportion  of  this 
period  is  devoted  to  crime-detective,  action- 
adventure,  and  western  programs  which 
feature  violence  and  brutality  Some  perti- 
nent statistics  follow 

More  than  20  million  children.  17  and 
under.  w«teh  network  television  during  this 
prime  time  period 

At  8  p  m  .  on  any  given  night.  17  million 
children  under  12  will  be  viewers.  At  7  p  m., 
the  figure  is  roughly  18  million. 

The  purchase  trend,  like  that  of  the  popu- 
lation generally,  continues  upward.  This 
means  that  the  number  of  Juvenile  viewers 
of  prime  time  programs  Is  certain  to  increase. 
And  that,  in  turn,  suggests  that  the  number 
of  children  exposed  to  violence,  crime,  and 
brutality  will  also  increase  unless  there  is  a 
dramatic  change  in  commercial  programing 
content 

No  serious  student  of  juvenile  delinquency 
contends  that  television  Is  the  sole  cause  of 
delinquent  behavior  Nor  does  the  subcom- 
mittee hold  this  view  Delinquency  is  the 
complex  product  of  many  factors,  social,  psy- 
chological, and  economic.      .   . 

■yet.  It  is  clear  that  television,  whose  Im- 
pact on  the  public  mind  is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  medium,  is  a  factor 
tn  molding  the  character,  attitudes,  and  be- 
havior patterns  of  America's  young  people. 
Further,  it  is  the  subcommittee's  view  that 
the  excessive  amount  of  televised  crime,  vio- 
lence, and  brutality  can  and  does  contribute 
to  the  development  oi  attitudes  and  actions 
in  many  young  people  which  pave  the  way 
for  delinquent  behavior 

Findings  Relating  to  TV's  Role 
The  subcommittee  has  carefully  reviewed 
the  research  evidence  submitted  to  it  by 
expert  witnesses  and  has,  in  addition,  sought 
to  evaluate  other  research  in  this  country 
and  abroad  which  is  relevant.  From  this  re- 
view, the  subcommittee  has  drawn  certain 
conclusions  as  to  the  role  of  excessive  tele- 
vised crime,  violence,  and  brutality  in  ad- 
versely a.Tecting  the  viewer  These  conclu- 
sions are  briefly  set  out  below.  .  .  . 

A  Television  programs  which  feature  ex- 
cessive violence  tend  to  reinforce  overly  ag- 
gressive attitudes  and  drives  In  Juvenile 
viewers  where  such  attitudes  and  drives  al- 
ready exist 

B  Filmed  violence  has  been  sho'wn  to  stim- 
iilat?  astgressive  actions  among  normal  view- 
ers as  well  as  among  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed This  applies  to  adults  as  well  as  to 
children,  but  the  effect  is  most  pronounced 
on  the  latter  Experiments  have  shown  that 
normal  persoios  who  see  a  violent  film  subse- 
quently exhibit  nearly  twice  as  much  violence 
as  persons  who  have  not  seen  such  a  film. 
When  the  experiments  Involved  the  infliction 
of  pain  on  other  human  beings,  men  who  had 
seen  a  violent  film  did  not  hesitate  to  inflict 
e.xcessive  pain  on  other  men  or  even  vipon 
women  or  vice  versa. 


C  Children  can  learn  to  per'.orm  aggressive 
acts  by  exposure  to  such  acts  on  television. 

D  The  observation  of  violence  and  aggres- 
sive behavior  on  television  is  more  likely  to 
bring  about  hostile  behavior  in  the  young 
viewer  than  it  Is  to  "drain  off"  aggressive 
inclinations 

E.  Children  are  adversely  affected  by  iso- 
lated scenes  or  sequences  of  violence  and 
brutality,  and  this  adverse  effect  Is  not  nec- 
essarily washed  away  or  purged  by  a  "moral" 
ending  In  which  "good"  triumphs  over  "evil." 
Thus,  a  given  western  or  crlme-delectlve  pro- 
gram may  close  with  the  victory  of  the  forces 
of  law  and  order,  but,  in  the  minds  of  the 
young  viewers,  this  often  falls  to  compensate 
for  the  impact  left  by  scenes  earlier  in  the 
program  stressing  violence  and  brutality. 

F.  Continuous  exposure  of  the  young  to 
programs  containing  violence,  crime  and  bru- 
tality tends  to  produce  a.  cumulative  effect 
which  can  build  up  aggressive  tendencies 
and  the  viewers"  acceptance  of  excessive  vio- 
lence iis  the  '"normal"'  way  of  life. 

G.  Filmed  violence  can  serve  as  the  moti- 
vation for  the  release  of  hostility  and  ag- 
gressive behavior  m  some  individuals  al- 
ready under  stress  for  other  reasons. 

Broadcasting-Industry  Views 

Testifying  before  the  subcommittee  in 
1962,  top  broadcasting-industry  executives 
generally  took  the  position  that  the  research 
evidence  did  not  prove  that  television  pro- 
gram content  was  a  factor  In  breeding  de- 
linquent behavior.  Thus.  LeRoy  F  Collins, 
until  recently  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Broadcasters,  stated  that  the 
"weight  of  sociological  opinion"  does  not 
justify  the  conclusion  that  televised  crime 
and  violence  cause  '"delinquency  or  criminal 
tendencies."  In  general,  representatives  of  the 
three  major  networks  supported  this  asser- 
tion. 

However.  Mr  Collins  and  several  witnesses 
concerned  with  program  production  did  sug- 
gest that  there  was  too  much  violence  and 
crime  being  televised.  Mr.  Collins  said  flatly 
that  there  was  no  justification  "for  the  use 
of  violence  merely  for  the  sake  of  violence  ' 
and  that  to  do  so  is  "ofTensive  to  simple 
good  taste,  seriously  downgrades  the  televi- 
sion art.  and  should  be  eliminated.  ' 

Unlike  Mr.  Collins,  major  network  repre- 
sentatives staunchly  defended  their  program- 
ing policies  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
giving  the  public  what  it  wanted.  They  based 
their  conclusions  as  to  what  the  public 
wanted  on  the  various  rating  services.  In 
light  of  the  questions  raised  as  to  the  accu- 
racy and  efficiency  of  most  of  these  services 
both  by  other  congressional  Investigations 
and  by  competent  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee, the  subcommittee  concluded  that 
network  assessments  of  "what  the  public 
wants"  were  open  to  question. 

Some  people  associated  with  television  in 
1961-62  actually  took  the  position  that  vio- 
lence served  a  good  purpose 

///.  Network  polictes 

Policy  and  Practice  at  the  American  Broad- 
casting Company: 

The  preoccupation  with  crime  and  violence 
at  top  echelons  of  the  ABC  network  is  well 
demonstrated  by  a  review  of  correspondence 
and  testimony  relating  to  the  production  ot 
"The  Untouchables."  This  program  played  to 
exceptionally  large  children's  audiences  for 
most  of  its  five-year  network  run  and.  as  of 
the  1963-64  season,  was  being  rerun  in  many 
areas.  In  some  cases  it  was  being  shown  twice 
a  week.   .   .  . 

Policy  and  Practice  at  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System: 

Though  CBS  is  the  only  one  of  the  three 
major  networks  shown  by  the  subcommittee's 
1964  monitoring  study  to  have  demonstrated 
a  significant  decline  in  the  televising  of 
crime  and  violence,  there  remains  consider- 
able room  for  improvement.  All  too  many 
CBS    dramatic    shows    continue    to    violate 


various  sections  of  the  NAB  code.  This  pom: 
was  made  by  the  subcommittee  chalrmai: 
when  he  commended  CBS  officials  for  thf 
network's  Improvement  during  the  most  re- 
cent hearing.  .  .  . 

Like  ABC,  CBS  as  recently  as  a  few  year.'^ 
ago    actively    pursued    a    policy    calling    !o.'- 
substantial    violence,    brutality,   and   sex    :;i 
prime   time   programs  playing   to   audience 
regularly   including   large   numbers   of   chil- 
dren.   Witnesses    before    the    subcommltttr 
and  subpoenaed  correspondence  revealed  CB.s 
policy   hand   at   work   in   such    popular   prr 
grams    as     "Mallbu    Run"    and    "Route    66 
The  latter   ran   continuously   on   a   first-n;:. 
basis    for    four   years.    At    the    height   of    it 
popularity  it  attracted  an  audience  of  mon 
than   12  million,  one-fourth  of  them  youn^- 
childen  and  teen-agers     .  .  . 

Policy  and  Practice  at  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company: 

Immediately  prior  to  the  subcommittee 
1961-62  hearings,  the  National  Broadcastm. 
Company,  like  the  American  Broadcastin 
Company  and  the  Columbia  Broadcastm^ 
System,  clearly  pursued  a  deliberate  polk' 
of  emphasizing  sex,  violence,  and  brutaliv 
on   its  dramatic   shows.   .   .    . 

One  measure  of  the  persistence  of  ih..- 
policy:  During  the  last  half  of  1963.  the  com- 
plaints and  criticism  relating  to  horror,  vio- 
lence, sex.  and  improper  language  by  the  NB( 
Broadcast  Standards  Department  to  ihost 
responsible  for  network  programing  almos' 
doubled  over  what  they  had  been  in  thr 
period  immediately  preceding  for  a  show 
that   was  having  rating  difficulties.   .   . 

IV.  Recommendations 

The  subcommittee  finds,  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
pert testimony  and  impressive  research  evi- 
dence, that  a  relationship  has  been  con- 
clusively established  between  televised  crim' 
and  violence  and  antisocial  attitudes  and  be- 
havior among  juvenile  viewers.  Televisioi: 
programs  which  feature  excessive  violenc 
can  and  do  adversely  influence  children 
Further,  such  adverse  effects  may  be  experi- 
enced by  normal  as  well  as  by  the  emotional- 
ly disturbed  viewers. 

The  subcommittee  does  not  believe  thai. 
television  is  either  the  sole  or  most  sigiiifican' 
cause  of  juvenile  delinquency.  We  are  alsr. 
well  aware  of  the  many  worthwhile  and  en- 
during contributions  the  medium  has  made 
to  .\merican  life.  And  we  are  greatly  im- 
pressed by  television's  achievements  in  the 
public  affairs  areas  and  by  its  potential  for 
good  in  both  the  education  and  entertain- 
ment fields. 

Yet.  it  seems  clear  that  television  has 
been  functioning  as  what  one  informed  critic 
has  termed  "a  school   for  violence." 

.  .  .  The  current  edition  of  the  Natlonni 
Association  of  Broadcasters  television  code 
in  a  section  entitled  "Responsibility  Toward 
Children."  states: 

"The  education  of  children  invohes  giving 
them  a  sense  of  the  world  at  large.  It  is  not 
enough  that  only  those  programs  which  are 
intended  for  viewing  by  children  shall  be 
suitable  to  the  young  and  immature.  In  ad- 
dition, those  programs  which  might  be  rea- 
sonably expected  to  hold  the  attention  o: 
children  and  which  are  broadcast  durinc 
times  of  day  when  children  may  be  normull;, 
expected  to  constitute  a  substantial  part  o! 
the  audience  should  be  presented  with  due 
regard  for  their  effect  on  children.  Such 
subjects  as  violence  and  sex  .shall  be  pre- 
.sented  without  due  emphasis  and  only  at 
required  by  plot  development  or  character 
delineation.  Cnme  should  not  be  presenteti 
as  attractive  or  as  a  solution  to  human  prob- 
lems and  the  inevitable  retribution  shouici 
be  made  clear  " 

Network    Responsibility 
The  subcommittee  is  fully  in  accord  witli 
this  provision  of  the  NAB  code.  The  problem 
lies  In  the  fact  that,  in  practice,  the  tele- 
vision industry  is  not.  The  NAB  code  is  well 
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conceived  but  poorly  enforced.  In  their 
chronic  violation  of  it.  the  broadcasters 
render  a  patent  disservice  to  the  children 
and  society  of  today.  They  also  help  pave  the 
way  for  what  may  well  be  an  even  more 
distressing  tomorrow.  Ill  effects,  particularly 
where  those  affected  are  children  are  not 
easily  confined  to  one  generation. 

The  subcommittee  is  satisfied  that  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  prevailing  policy, 
which  features  excessive  crime  and  violence, 
resu  with  the  three  major  networks  For  it 
is  clear  that  the  networks  have  the  key  voice 
in  determining  programing  content  through- 
out the  nation.  In  theory  and  in  law.  this 
responsibility  is  supposed  to  be  exercised 
primarily  by  the  individual  licensee.  This  was 
the  intent  of  the  legislation  under  which 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
functions. 

But.  in  this  connection,  the  gap  between 
theory  and  practice  has  been  a  wide  one. 
Realistically  speaking,  the  great  majority  of 
individual  stations  do  not  have  the  power  to 
.-.ubstantially  affect  the  nature  and  content 
of  programs  aired  during  prime  time.  This 
conclusion  is  fully  supported  by  a  report  is- 
sued by  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  in  May  1963. 
Fi\je  Recommendations 
Networks,  like  individual  stations,  do  have 
;heir  economic  problems,  their  internal 
stresses,  and  liheir  need  to  realize  a  profit  on 
their  investment.  Broadcasters,  though 
operating  in  an  lU-ea  of  direct  concern  to  the 
public,  are  entitled  to  a  fair  return  on  what 
■.hey  spend.  But  the  dollar  is  not  the  only 
end  of  broadcasting.  Further,  no  broad- 
caster has  the  legal  right  to  make  that  dollar 
;it  the  expense  of  good  taste  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  community.  The  law  under 
which  television  licenses  are  granted  and 
renewed  still  reqiures  recipients  to  serve  the 
public  interest,  convenience,  and  necessity. 

The  subcommittee  sets  out  below  five  basic 
recommendations  or  principles  of  action 
which  it  urges  be  implemented  .as  soon  as 
possible.  It  fvirther  urges  close  cooperation 
in  applying  these  principles  among  the  tele- 
vision industry,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  other  individuals  and  or- 
ijanizatlons  with  a  stake  in  resolving  the 
problems  posed. 

1.  The  networks  should  work  together  to 
develop  a  plan  for  devoting  specific  prime 
lime  hours  each  week  to  good  children's  pro- 
tjrams  of  a  cultural  and  educational  nature. 
These  programs  should  be  staggered,  as  be- 
tween networks,  so  that  each  evening  of  the 
week  is  covered  and  so  that  no  one  network 
bears  the  brimt  of  the  scheduling  problems 
presented, 

2.  The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion and  the  broadc:tstlng  industry  should 
■  ome  to  an  early  agreement  on  revision  of 
Section  IV  of  the  FCC  licensing  application 
.:nd  reiiewal  form  so  that  realistic  standards 
:or  programing  in  the  public  interest  are 
.aid  out.  Such  standards  should  include  pro- 
Msions  bearing  directly  on  programing  for 
>  iiildren. 

3.  The  National  Association  of  Broad - 
'asters'  Television  Code  should  be  revised 
'o  provide  more  effective  sanctions  for  use 
.igainst  violators,  and  the  broadcasters  them- 
selves should  give  serious  thought  to  sup- 
porting legislation  which  would  make  ad- 
:ierence  to  the  code  mandatory, 

4.  A  system  should  be  developed  whereby 
ommunity  leaders  and  groups  can  be  en- 
couraged to  express  their  views  on  lai  the 
kinds  of  programs  to  which  they  wish  their 
children  to  be  exposed  and  (bi  how  well 
existing  programs  are  meeting  sovind  stand- 
ards including  those  relating  to  crime  and 
'.lolence. 

5.  A  coordinated,  large-scale  research  at- 
tack should  be  launched  to  develop  more 
precise  information  as  to  the  impact  of 
television  on  juvenile  behavior  and  as  to 
the  interaction  of  television  and  other  forces 
affecting  such  behavior. 


Conclusion  on  Legislative  Proposals 
We  are  not  introducing  legislation  at  this 
time.  This  is  an  interim  report  and  our  in- 
vestigation IS  continuing.  Further,  it  is  our 
earnest  hope  that  the  broadcasting  industry 
will  heed  our  recommendations  and  will  Im- 
mediately take  realistic  steps  to  improve  Its 
programing  and  to  substantially  reduce  the 
violence  and  crime  which  today  is  fed  the 
nations  children  as  an  all-too-st«ady  diet. 
Effective  self-policing  is  the  desirable  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  which  poses  so  clear 
a  threat  both  to  our  present  and  our  future. 
But  the  patience  of  Congress,  though  con- 
siderable. Is  not  endless.  The  public's  de- 
mand for  concrete  results  grows  more  in- 
tense, and  indeed  it  should. 

If  and  when  we  recommend  specific  legis- 
lation, we  will  do  so  in  lull  awareness  of  the 
fact  that  no  government  agency  has  the  right 
to  control  the  content  of  specific  programs 
and  that  freedom  of  speech  and  press  are 
basic  constitutional  guarantees  which  must 
not  be  violated.  However,  we  will  also  con- 
tinue to  bear  in  mind  that  the  broadcasting 
industry  operates  over  channels  which  be- 
long to  the  people  and  which  must,  we  in- 
sist, be  used  to  serve  the  public  interest. 

[From   the  Newark   iN.J.)    Star-Ledger.  Aug. 

1,   19641 

TV  Violence 

A  U.S.  Senator  says  it's  a  crime  the  way  the 
television  industry  plays  up  violence,  gang- 
sters and  immorality  to  "make  a  buck." 

TTils  isn't  the  first  time  that  broadcasters 
have  been  criticized  for  excessive  violence  and 
crime  content  of  their  programs.  They^•e 
been  officially  chided  before  but  only  one 
network  has  taken  steps  to  cut  do'wn  on  this 
kind  of  dramatic  material. 

Sen  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D-Conn  )  used 
rough  language  in  demanding  that  the  tele- 
vision industry  clean  up  the  programs. 

"You  don  t  care,  and  if  you  don't  start  car- 
ing, the  American  people  are  going  to  make 
you  start  caring,"  Sen.  Dodd  told  Iclevision 
executives  summoned  before  his  Senate  sub- 
committee on  juvenile  dclinq^iency. 

There  is.  as  anyone  who  watches  television 
can  attest,  a  good  deal  of  violence,  cnme  and 
at  times,  some  sadistic  touches  designed  lor 
dramatic  shock  value.  The  potential  danger 
is  that  these  programs  are  available  to  wide 
audiences  that  include  a  sizeable  segment  of 
youngsters. 

Parents  can  keep  their  children  away  from 
movies  that  they  leel  are  too  adult  or  have 
too  much  violence.  This  alternative  is  not 
always  available  where  TV  is  concerned.  All 
that  is  needed  is  a  flick  of  the  wrist  and  a 
youngster  is  exposed  to  a  wide  range  of  raw 
iiuman  emotions  blatantly  displayed.  Ifs 
rough  stuff  and  TV  could  do  with  a  lot  less 
of  it. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  24,  1964] 
What's  News — Worldwide 
TV  crime  and  violence  in  children's  pro- 
grams must  be  reduced  or  Congress  may 
intercede,  an  interim  majority  report  of  the 
Senate  delinquency  subcommittee  said.  The 
panel  said  television  industry  efforts  at  self- 
policing  hadn't  l>een  effective.  It  added  that 
it  didn't  regard  "existing  rating  services"  as 
an  effective  measure  of  a  community's  "de- 
sires or  needs'"  in  JuveniJp  prosramlng. 

[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post. 
Oct.  28,   19641 
Policing  TV  Criihe 
The  television  industry  was  warned  vester- 
day  that  it  must  reduce  the  crime  and  vio- 
lence that  children  see  on  TV  or  Congress 
may  step  in. 

The  warning  came  in  an  interim  majority 
report  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Ju- 
venile Delinquency.  It  reported  no  noticeable 
results  of  m  industry  promise  to  police  its 
own  program  content. 

Among    other    things,    the    Subcommittee 


proposed  that  TV  stations  be  required  to 
poll  the  public  annually  to  determine  what 
viewers  think  is  suitable  for  progjaming. 

I  Hartford  (Conn.i  Courant,  Oct.  28.  19641 

The  Senate  Reports  on  Juvenile 

Delinqdenct 

A  Congressional  committee  that  releases 
a  report  on  a  popular  subject  just  one  week 
before  election  opens  Itself  to  the  charge  of 
political  propaganda.  A  report  Just  released 
by  the  Senate  subcommittee  on  Juvenile  de- 
linquency again  charges  that  juvenile  de- 
linquency is  linked  to  T.V.  violence.  Yet  the 
subcommittee  hastens  to  hedge  on  this 
warmed-over  hash  by  saynng  that  no  seri- 
ous student  of  juvenile  delinquency  contends 
that  television  is  the  sole  cause  It  is,  rather 
one  of  a  great  many  components  that  might 
generally  be  described  as  the  culture  in 
which  our  children  live. 

In  many  ways  a  Senate  subcommittee  hold- 
ing hearings  on  this  subject  is  mildly  ridicu- 
lous. For  half  a  century  experts  ha\e  been 
studying  the  problem,  and  most  of  their 
findings  are  readily  available.  For  example, 
more  than  three  decades  ago  Dr.  Sheldon 
Glueck  and  his  wife  started  their  life-long 
study  of  this  subject  with  the  publication 
of  The  Individual  Delinquent.  This  has  been 
followed  by  other  monumental  volumes  that 
say  Just  about  all  there  Is  to  say  on  the 
subject. 

For  this  reason  among  many  there  is  u 
quality  of  opera  bovitfe  about  a  group  of 
Senators  silting  seriously  with  their  best 
profiles  to  the  television  camera,  producing 
from  lime  to  time  rather  ordinary  observa- 
tions on  Juvenile  delinquency,  it  takes  no 
senatorial  subcommittee  to  reveal  that  ours 
is  a  culture  of  violence:  that  the  child  has 
a  toy  pistol  put  in  his  hands  when  he  be- 
gins to  toddle,  and  that  his  whole  play  life 
up  to  and  through  iidolescence.  deals  vath 
instruments  of  violence.  Strangely  enough 
most  children  pass  through  these  experiences 
shielded  by  a  magic  garment  that  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  has  not  yet  noted:  This 
is  the  magic  garment  of  parental  love  and 
affection,  and  the  security  of  a  good  home. 

I  From  the  Washington  iD.C.)  Evening  Star. 

Nov.  1.  19641 

Another  Warning  to  TV 

Since  195S.  the  Senate  Judiciary  subcom- 
mittee on  juvenile  delinquency  hjs  been  in- 
termittently looking  into  the  adverse  in- 
fluence of  television  :ind  films  on  youns^ster.^. 
Along  the  way.  Chairman  Dodd  has  built  up 
an  impressive  amount  of  testimony  support- 
ing the  view  that  something  must  be  done 

Back  in  1961.  for  example,  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  warned 
of  excessive  emphasis  on  violence  and  sex  and 
urged  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  use  broader  penalties  against  those 
violating  the  codes. 

Now  the  subcommittee  has  issued  a  report 
based  on  hearings  and  monitoring  of  pro- 
grams this  year,  and  the  findings  arc  not 
good.  The  television  industry,  it  says,  Is  con- 
tintilng  to  beam  a  "clearly  excessive"  amount 
of  crime  and  violence.  It  relates  this  to  juve- 
nile delinquency.  Only  one  network,  CBS. 
was  found  to  have  cvit  back  its  .\rea  of  gore 
and  gunplay  in  the  past  tliree  years — and 
even  there,  the  violations  of  the  television 
industry's  code  persist,  according  to  the  re- 
port. 

The  National  Association  of  Broadcasters" 
code  could  not  be  more  explicit.  It  contains 
eight  sections  dealing  with  televlsion"s  "Re- 
sponsibility Toward  Children"  alone,  plus  re- 
peated prohibitions  and  v.arnings  elsewhere. 
Among  them;  The  use  of  horror  for  its  own 
sake  will  be  eliminated:  the  use  of  visual  or 
aural  effects  wiilch  would  shock  or  alarm  the 
viewer,  and  the  detailed  presentation  of  bru- 
tality of  physical  agony  by  sight  or  sound  are 
not  permissible" 

Those  who  link  TV  crime  with  actual  crime 
as  a  cause-and-effect  process  are  met  with  a 
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standard  argument  by  certain  spokesmen  for 
the  Industry:  No  connection  Is  proved  Yet 
these  Industry  spokesmen,  in  speaking  to  ad- 
vertisers, do  not  hesitate  to  cite  the  pulling 
power  of  television 

Well,  you  cannot  have  it  both  ways  Either 
television  is  a  compelling  persuader,  or  it  Is 
not.  Any  parent  who  has  ever  been  begged  by 
his  children  to  buy  breakfast  food  nr  toys  ad- 
vertised on  this  medium  Is  surely  aware  that 
television  is  a  powerful  force,  for  good  or 
evil  What  children  watch,  they  Imitate  That 
assumpUon  lies  behind  the  N  A  B.'s  own  pro- 
hibitions. 

The  Senate  panel  urges  the  television  in- 
dustry to  reform  its  ways  on  its  own.  without 
new  laws. 

"But  the  patience  of  Congress,  though  con- 
siderable. Is  not  endless."  the  subcommittee 
warns.  "The  public's  demand  for  concrete 
results  grows  more  intense  and  indeed  It 
should."  I 


(From   the  Washington    iDC  l    Post.  Nov.  2. 

19641 

School  for  Violence 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  television  is 
one  of  the'  most  potent  of  educational  In- 
struments' It  IS  effective  in  conveying  not 
only  precept,  but  example  as  well.  We  see 
nothing  startling,  therefore.  In  the  conclu- 
sion reached  after  prolonged  study  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency that  TV  has  taught  young  people 
In  the  United  States — along  with  a  lot  of 
other  lessons — a  great  deal  about  how  to 
commit  violence  against  their  fellow-cltl- 
zens.  Any  habitue  of  TV  sees  a  lot  of  violence 
committed  before  hts  very  eyes. 

Violence  is  a  fact  of  life  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  wholly  excluded  from  screens  that 
aim.  in  some  degree,  to  mirmr  life  But  even 
without  an  exhaustive  study  of  TV  fare, 
one  can  hardly  escape  an  impression  that  a 
good  deal  of  what  is  shown  Is  senselessly 
brutal  and  sometimes  even  sadistically  cruel. 
TV  is  not  along  among  media  of  communica- 
tion, of  course,  in  pandering  to  an  unhappy 
human  appetite  for  this  kind  of  tltillation. 
But  TV's  presentation  of  It  is  so  graphic  and 
eflfectlve  as  to  give  it  special,  and  perhaps 
dangerous  impact 

It  would  be  foolish  to  say  that  TV  makes 
noodlums  or  of  Itself  leads  youngsters  to 
commit  crime  Some  of  its  serials,  however, 
make  criminal  conduct  seem  easy  and  fe£is- 
ible;  sometimes  they  seem  to  hold  human 
life  very  cheap  indeed  and  to  show  the  tak- 
ing of  it  as  a  quick  and  simple  matter  for 
anyone  in  possession  of  a  gun;  and  often 
they  show  scenes  which  might  well  stimulate 
warped  minds  to  brutal  behavior  It  is  not 
foolish,  we  think,  to  suppose  that  some  TV 
fare  has  an  unfortunate  Influence  on 
warped  and  sick  adolescents. 

"No  serious  student  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency contends  that  television  Is  the  sole 
cause  of  delinquent  benavior  "  the  Subcom- 
mittee report  declares  And  it  goes  on  to  say 
that  "continuous  explosure  of  the  yoving  to 
programs  containing  violence,  crime  and 
brutality  tends  to  produce  a  cumulative  ef- 
fect which  can  buUd  up  aggressive  tenden- 
cies and  the  viewers'  acceptance  of  excessive 
violence  as  the  normal'  way  of  life."  This 
strikes  us  as  a  Judicious  and  considered  ob- 
servation It  is  much  more  than  time  for 
the  television  Industry  to  give  it  serious 
consideration  and  purpe  Itself  of  excesses 
which  have  dangerous  implications  for  the 
community. 


I 


I  Prom  the  Los  Angeles  ( Calif.  I  Herald- 
Examiner.  Oct  29.  19641 
TV   Getti.n'c  It  in  Neck  Because  op  'Young 
Viewers 
Television,    which    has   done   so   much   to 
please  its  youthfyl  customers,  is  the  target 
of  a  double-barreled  atuick  by  congressmen 
and  doctors  who  consider  the  medium  dan- 
gerous for  small  fry. 


A  bunch  of  senators  the  other  day  warned 
the  industrj-  to  knock  off  all  the  violence  on 
the  home  screens,  suggesting  the  incidence 
of  Juvenile  delinquency  is  connected  to 
events  flashed  on  the  tube. 

And  a  couple  of  Air  Force  pediatricians 
have  discovered  something  called  "The  Tired 
Child  Syndrome."  which  they  maintain  is 
caused  directly  by  watching  too  much  tele- 
vision. 

In  seasons  gone  by.  it  has  been  easy  to  find 
plenty  of  gore  and  shoot-em-up  scenes  on 
television  but  this  year  the  most  "violence" 
you'll  And  is  in  the  prat  falls  of  the  come- 
dians. The  number  of  shows  with  actual  llfe- 
and-death  situations  in  them  is  below  10  per 
cent  of  the  whole  offering.  Perhaps  delin- 
quency does  begin  in  the  home  but  not  nec- 
essarily before  the  TV  set. 

As  for  the  kids  suffering  from  too  much 
TV  viewing,  well,  there's  not  much  argu- 
ment there.  The  doctors  found  the  sufferers. 
who  complained  of  headaches,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, chronic  fatigue  and  even  vomiting,  were 
watching  an  average  of  three  to  six  .  nirs 
each  weekday  and  six  to  10  hours  on  week- 
ends. 

The  doctors  got  the  parents  of  their  pa- 
tients to  help  the  kids  to  kick  the  video  habit 
by  cutting  off  their  viewing  completely.  Most 
of  the  youngsters  recovered  full  health  but 
the  strain  was  too  much  for  some  of  the 
parents,  particularly  fathers,  who  couldn't 
give  up  their  evenings  in  front  of  the  mon- 
ster. Soon  the  children  drifted  back  to  their 
old  habits  and  are  ill  again 

I  From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald- 
Examiner.  Nov.  3.  1964] 
Live  Prom  District  of  Columbia 

Suggestion  for  a  TV  documentary: 

How  about  a  visual  presentation  of  the 
congressional  report  that  links  televised 
crime  and  violence  to  the  rise  in  Juvenile 
delinquency? 

The  report,  to  be  released  soon,  has  been 
compiled  by  the  Senate  subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  under  chairmanship  of 
the    able   Sen.    Thomas   J     Dodd.    D-Conn. 

It  says:  "No  serious  student  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  contends  that  television  is  the 
sole  cause  of  delinquent  behavior,  nor  does 
the  subcommittee  hold  this  view." 

However,  it  also  observes  that:  ".\  rela- 
tionship has  clearly  been  established  be- 
tween televised  crime  and  violence  and  anti- 
social attitudes  and  behavior  among  Juve- 
nile viewers.  " 

And  it  is  emphasized  that:  "The  excess 
amount  of  televised  crime,  violence  and  bru- 
tality can  and  does  contribute  to  the  devel- 
opment of  attitudes  and  actions  in  many 
young  people  which  pave  the  way  for  delin- 
quent behavior" 

Such  a  TV  documentary  would  make  a 
pretty  good  show — and  would  be  a  fine  pub- 
lic service. 

Investigators  Continite  Investigating 
While  TV.  Film  Violence.  Immorality 
Increase 

"Time- wasting  'Investigations'  "  of  violence 
and  immorality  on  movie  and  television 
screens  have  gone  on  for  nine  years,  declared 
William  H.  Mooring.  Catholic  Press  colum- 
nist, "and  we  stand  just  where  we  did  when 
they  began.  Except  that  youthful  crime  and 
brutal  realism  on  films  and  TV  have 
Increased." 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency, under  the  late  Estes  Kefauver 
"clearly  established  partial  causal  relation- 
ships between  rising  Juvenile  crime  rates  and 
violence  and  immorality  on  the  .screen."  said 
the  veteran  movie-TV  critic. 

"Taking  up  where  Kefauver  left  off.  the 
subcommittee  under  Senator  Thomas  Dodd 
(D..  Conn.),  now  reaches  the  same,  unsur- 
prising conclusion ! 

"If  the  networks  do  not  clean  up  their 
shows  (especially  of  brutality  and  violence) 
the  subcommittee  warns  it  will  move  to  rec- 


ommend legislation  This  the  late  Estes 
Kefauver  threatened  in  1956.  Since  then  both 
movies  and  TV.  in  alleged  pursuit  of  dra- 
matic honesty  and  realism,  have  stepjied  n!) 
cruelty,  vlclousness  and  flagrant  immorality 
until  one  wonders  how  much  further  thev 
can  go  even  if  they  try'" 

Like  a  "tired  old  man  shuffling  off  one  foot 
on  to  the  other."  he  said,  "the  subcommittro 
has  changed  its  stance  It  now  bears  dowi. 
upon  TV  where,  in  1955.  Kefauvfr  was  mainl\ 
after  theater  movies  and  salacious  film  ads 

"As  far  back  as  June  16,  1955.  in  doo\; 
mented  testimony  I  laid  before  the  Kefauvor 
subcommittee  in  Los  Angeles.  I  .stressed  tha- 
as  to  their  effect  upon  the  behavicr  of  old  i  r 
young,  theater  films  and  home  TV  must  !>■ 
viewed  as  a  single,  powerful  influence 

"The  Dodd  report  deplores  that  ABC  ha; 
not  changed  appreciably  from  its  'Tre\/ 
trend'  of  1960-62.  CBS  is  praised  mildly  f<  . 
cuttine;  back  a  bit  on  vlolenrp'  but  a  sex'. 
tendency  Is  charged  against  the  regime  i  ; 
CBS  executive  James  Aubrey. 

"NBC  Is  slapped  because  of  an  alleged  Utfiu 
edict  by  its  president  Robert  Kintner  to  stcD 
up  sex.  violence  and  brutality,  an  effect 
which,  the  report  complains,  "still  is  muc-, 
alive.' 

"In  its  1956  Interim  report,  the  subcon.- 
mlttee.  In  fact,  supported  most  of  my  are'  - 
ments.  No  more  conclusive  action  resultec, 
of  course.  Investigation  has  continued  evi-r 
since,  no  doubt  at  considerable  public 
expense. 

"In  show  business.  It  would  seem,  promise-' 
and  pledges  come  before  performance,  bi: ' 
not  before  profits!  In  national  politica; 
circles,  talk  still  comes  easier  than  action  "" 


(From  the  Washington  iDC  )   Evening  Star. 
Oct.  27.  19641 

Subcommittee  Report 

Yesterday's  Senate  Juvenile  Dellnquenc". 
Subcommittee's  report,  which  puts  the 
blame  for  the  continued  violence  on  T\' 
directly  on  the  top  executives  of  the  thrr.- 
television  networks,  should  make  a  point  •  ■■ 
the  relationship  between  the  ratings.  th>- 
content  of  shows,  and  Job  security  in  the 
upper  brass  echelons.  Frequently,  the  sub- 
committee found,  network  officials  not  onlv 
ignore  the  broacicasters  code  and  viewer 
complaints,  but  even  ignore  complaints  froi.. 
.sponsors  and  other  advertisers. 
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I  From   the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  26.   19641 

Delinquency  Tied  to  Violence  on  TV — 
Senate  Group  Asserts  Tests  Show  .\ 
"CoNCLUsrvE"  Link 

Washington.  October  25. — A  still-secret 
report  charges  there  is  a  conclusive  link  be- 
tween crime  and  violence  in  television  shows 
and  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  report  has  been  signed  by  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  headed  by  Senator  Thomas  ; 
Dodd.  Democrat  of  Connecticut,  it  will  be  re- 
leased shortly. 

In  its  summary,  based  on  years  of  studv 
and  public  hearings,  the  .subcommittee  re- 
ported it  found  ""on  the  basis  of  expert  testi- 
mony and  impressive  research  evidence,  that 
a  relationship  has  been  conclusively  estab- 
lished between  televised  crime  and  violence 
and  anti-social  attitudes  and  behavior  among 
juvenile  viewers." 

In  another  section  of  the  report,  the  sub- 
committee said  that  in  its  view  "the  excess 
amou.it  of  televised  crime,  violence  and  bru- 
tality can  and  does  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  attitudes  and  actions  in  manv 
young  people  which  pave  the  way  for  de- 
linquent behavior." 

At  the  opening  of  the  latest  hearings  ::". 
July.  Mr.  Dodd  said  that  despite  the  reduc- 
tion of  TV  violence  predicted  by  network 
officials  in  1961  and  1962.  he  found  verv 
little  improvement  except  with  the  Columbia 
Brijadcasting  System. 


iFrom   the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  26.   1964) 
LINKING  TV  Violence  to  Youth  Violence 

Washington. — A  stlU-secret  report  charges 
there  is  a  conclusive  link  between  crime  and 
violence  ;n  television  shows  and  Juvenile 
cielinqueiicy.  it  was  learned  yesterday. 

The  report  has  'oecn  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  subcommittee  on  Juvenile  delln- 
([uency  headed  by  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  D., 
Conn.  It  will  be  released  shortly. 

In  its  stimmary.  based  on  years  of  study 
and  public  hen  rings,  the  Eubcommittee  re- 
ported it  found  "on  the  basis  of  expert  testi- 
mony and  impressive  research  evidence,  that 
.1  relationship  has  been  conclusively  estab- 
lished betv.'pen  televised  crime  and  violence 
and  anti-social  attitudes  and  behavior  among 
juvenile  viewers." 

In  another  section  of  the  report,  tha  sub- 
ci,-mmittee  said  in  its  view  "the  excessive 
amount  of  televised  rrime.  violence  and 
brutality  can  and  does  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  attitudes  and  actions  in  many 
ycu'.ng  people  which  pave  the  way  for  delin- 
(;uent  behavior." 

At  the  opening  of  the  latest  hearings  In 
July.  Sen.  Dodd  said  that  despite  the  reduc- 
tion of  \lo!ence  predicted  by  network  officials 
in  1961  and  1962,  he  found  \ery  little  im- 
provement except  with  Columbia  Broadcast- 
inij  System.  In  addition,  the  Senator  said  Vie 
found  that  most  of  the  violent  shows  from 
the  1961-'r)2  season  have  been  syndicated 
and  reshown  on  independent  networks  and 
stations, 

"No  serious  student  of  juvenile  delinquency 
contends  that  television  is  the  sole  cause  of 
delinquen.ry  behavior,"  the  report  said.  "Nor 
does  the  subcommittee  hold  this  view." 

The  subcommittee  acknowledged  that  ""de- 
linquency Is  the  complex  product  of  many 
factors,  social,  psychological,  and  econr^mic" 

At  the  same  time,  the  report  .said:  "It  is 
clear  that  television  whose  impact  on  the 
public  mind  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  medium,  is  a  factor  in  molding 
the  character,  attitudes  and  behavior  pat- 
terns of  America's  young  people." 

The  gr'Dup  concluded  that  television  vio- 
lence tends  to  reinforce  aggressive  attitudes 
and  drives  In  j'liveniles  where  they  already 
exist,  and  stimulates  aggressive  actions 
among  both  the  normal  and  the  emotionally 
disturbed,  adult  and  juverille. 

'When  the  experiments  involved  the  Infltc- 
tioii  of  pain  on  other  human  beings,  men  who 
had  seen  a  violent  film  did  not  hesitate  to 
inflict  excessive  pain  on  other  men  or  even 
upon  women  and  vice  versa."  the  report 
added, 

.According  to  the  subcommittee,  children 
are  adversely  affected  by  isolated  scenes  or 
sequences  of  violence  and  brutality.  This  ad- 
verse effect  is  net  purged  by  an  ending 
where  good  triumphs  over  evil. 

'Thus,  a  given  Western  or  crime-detective 
program  may  close  with  the  victory  of  the 
forces  and  law  and  order  but.  In  the  minds 
of  the  young  viewers,  this  often  fails  to  com- 
pensate for  the  impact  left  by  the  scenes 
earlier  In  the  program  stressing,  violence 
and  brutality." 

The  subcommittee  also  said  that  children 
can  learn  to  perform  aggressive  acts  by 
watching  such  acts  on  their  sets;  that  viewing 
such  incidents  is  more  likely  to  bring  about 
hostile  behavior  in  the  young  than  drain 
aggressive  Inclinations;  that  filmed  violence 
can  release  hostility  and  aggressive  behavior 
in  those  already  under  stress;  and  that  con- 
tinuous exposure  to  violence,  crime  and 
brutality  tends  to  have  "a  cumulative  ef- 
fect which  can  build  up  aggressive  tendencies 
and  the  viewer's  acceptance  of  excessive  vlo- 
lei.ce  as  the  'normal'  way  of  life." 


IFrom    the    Bridgeport    (Conn.)    Post.    Oct. 

28,  1964) 

TV  Is  Rapped  in  Ntw  Report  by  Dodd  Unit 

( By  Carey  Cronan ) 

Washington. — Television  networks  were 
charged  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  headed  by  Senator 
Thomas  J  Dodd.  D-Conn..  with  being  "the 
key  voice  in  determining  programming  con- 
tent throughout  the  nation"  and  with  fos- 
tering programs  that  stressed  crime  and 
violence  and  suggestive  scenes. 

The  report  cited  what  it  called  the  "Kint- 
ner edict."  a  directive  from  Robert  E.  Kint- 
ner, president  of  NBC-TV.  which  furthered 
the  much-crlticlzed  prograrrw.  "The  sub- 
committee is  convinced,  on  the  basis  of  Its 
1964  monitoring,  its  review  of  subpoenaed 
correspondence,  and  the  testimony  of  offi- 
cials that,  whatever  the  fate  of  the  "Kintner 
edict'  per  se,  the  policy  which  It  enunciated 
was  still  very  much  alive  during  the  1963- 
64  season." 

The  report  said  that  protests  u-  (r  "horror, 
violence,  sex  and  improper  language  by  the 
NBC  Broadcast  Standards  department  to 
those  responsible  for  network  program- 
ming almost  doubled  over  what  they  had 
been  in  the  period  immediately  preceding 
for  a  show  that  was  having  racing  difflcul- 
ties.'" 

QUOTES    MEMO 

The  document  added  that  television  "key 
people"  usually  associated  "action"  with 
"violence"  and  It  cited  oiie  memorandum 
from  ABC's  Peter  Peterson's  correspondence 
with  Thomas  More,  vice  president  of  ABC- 
TV.  commentliig  that  a  script  did  not  sho"W 
as  much  action  as  some  "but  sufficient  to 
keep  the  average  bloodthirsty  viewer  fairly 
happy." 

Dr.  Wilbur  L,  Scramm  of  Stanford  uni- 
versity was  quoted  as  testifying:  "We  are 
taking  a  needless  chance  with  our  children's 
welfare  by  permitting  them  to  see  such  a 
parade  of  violence  across  oiir  picture  tubes. 
It  is  a  chance  we  need  not  take,  it  is  a 
danger  to  which  we  need  not  expose  our 
children  any  more  than  we  need  expose 
them  to  tetanus,  or  bacteria  from  unpas- 
teurized milk," 

The  report  said  there  was  plenty  of  evi- 
dence that  television  i^rosramming  'does 
contribute  to  the  development  of  antisocial 
attitudes  and  behavior  in  the  young." 

PHEASES    NOTED 

The  Dodd  report  noted  such  phrases  In 
network  reports  as  "very  good  gun  battle" 
.  .  .  "good  material  of  inachinegunnlng"  .  .  . 
"I  don't  know  If  we  can  get  away  with  It, 
but  let's  leave  It  in,"  ...  "I  think  the  film 
is  vulgar,  dirty,  in  extremely  poor  taste  and 
ending  up  with  a  Scripture  quotation  after 
such  filth  was  the  crowning  blow  .  .  ." 

The  report  added:  "Mr.  James  T.  Aubrey, 
Jr..  CBS  network  president.  Is  reported  to 
have  issued  what  became  known  among  pro- 
ducers as  the  Aubrey  dictum  of  'broads, 
bosoms  and  fun.'  In  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  in  1962  Mr.  Aubrey  admits 
to  asking  for  more  'glamor'  and  'romantic 
interest'  taut  denies  authorship  of  the  dictum 
In  the  specific  sense." 

Comment  by  a  station  official  on  one  pro- 
gram pointed  that  the  heroine  of  one  show 
"wears  over  a  pair  of  very  spiked  heels  the 
tightest  pair  of  slacks  ever  to  be  entered 
by  womankind  without  mechanical  assist- 
ance." 

Another  report  stated:  "If  you  wanted  a 
thorough  lesson  on  how"  to  mug  a  human 
being,  you  certainly  got  It  on  that  show." 

FINDS  ADVERSE  EFFECT 

The  Subcommittee  believes  that  television 
programs  featuring  excessive  violence  can 
and   do   adversely    affect   children.    Further. 


such  adverse  effects  may  be  experienced  by 
normal  as  well  as  by  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed viewers  .  .  .  too  many  television  shows 
harp  on  and  underscore  crime  and  violence 
.  .  .  have  often  been  an  end  In  themselves 
rather  than  a  means  to  an  end" 

The  probe  showed  that  Independent  pro- 
ducers and  others  were  "forced  to  Introduce 
excessive  brvilallty  Into  new  programs  by  net- 
work fiat." 

The  report  called  on  the  networks  to  work 
together  to  program  to-called  adult  shows 
at  times  when  children  are  not  ordinarily 
viewers. 

Warning  that  the  patience  of  Congress  Is 
not  endlers  and  "the  public's  demand  for 
concrete  results  grows  more  Intense"  the  re- 
port added:  "If  and  when  we  recommend 
specific  legislation,  we  will  do  so  in  full 
awareness  of  the  lact  that  no  Government 
agency  has  the  rl^ht  to  control  the  content 
of  specific  programs  and  that  freedom  of 
speech  and  press  are  basic  Constitutional 
guarantees,  which  must  not  be  violated, 
Ho-A"ever  we  will  also  continue  to  bear  in 
iiilnd  that  the  broadcasting  Industry  oper- 
ates over  channels  which  belong  to  ihe  peo- 
ple and  which  must,  we  Insist,  be  used  to 
serve  the  public  Interest." 

IFrom   Variety.    New   Yi:rk    (NY.i,   Oct.   28. 

19641 
Solon  Warns  Anew  That  T\'  Clean  Up  "Sex 

and  "k^iolence"  before  government  acts 

Washington.  October  i'7, — Thomas  Dodd 
(D.-Conn.)  clubbed  the  TV  networks  Monday 
(26)  for  cluttering  the  airways  with  sex  and 
violence  and  warned  Congress  wlil  .ict  if  the 
webs  refu.se  to  cle:in  up  their  pre^gramming. 

A  premature  release  of  the  tienate  Juvenile 
Delinquency  subcommittee's  TV  report  cited 
CBS  for  .'■onie  Improvements  Ijut  slapped  all 
three  web;  for  policies  ieaturing  "excessive" 
crime  and  violence. 

Though  not  recommending  legl.slatlon  for 
the  moment,  the  subcommittee  Wi-.rned  It 
would  act  if  voluntary  efforts  by  the  nets 
don't  bring  a  curb  on  blood-and-guts  pro- 
gramming. 

The  Industry  has  heard,  but  barely  reacted, 
to  such  warnings  since  1954  when  the  late 
Sen.  Estes  Kefauver  (D.-Tenn.i  probed 
morality  on  the  lube.  In  an  efiort  to  ally 
this  apathy,  the  subcommittee  said  Its  pa- 
tience, "though  considerable,  is  not  endless." 

The  report  covers  the  span  from  1954  to 
the  hearings  Initiated  by  Dodd  in  1961  and 
wTapped  up  earlier  this  year. 

Its  release  was  not  expected  prior  to  the 
election  for  several  reasons,  amoiig  them  Sen. 
Dodd's  bid  for  reelection  In  Connecticut.  A 
leak  of  the  report,  however,  prompted  Its 
general  release. 

The  sometimes-sensational  hearings  pre- 
ceding the  report  caused  several  shakeups 
In  network  quarters,  among  them  the  resigna- 
tion of  ABC  prexy  Ollle  Treyz. 

The  report  Is  pegged  to  the  assertion  that 
a  relationship  has  been  "conclusively"  estab- 
lished between  TV  violence  and  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. 

Averring  the  tube  has  served  as  a  "school 
of  violence."  the  subcommittee  proposed  five 
recommendations  for  a  voluntary  clean  up  of 
kid  video. 

The  subcommittee  called  for: 

1.  A  joint  plan  by  the  webs  for  prime  time 
cultural  and  educational  programs  for  Juves 
offered  at  staggered  times  during  the  week. 
This  could  be  accomplished  without  violating 
antitrust  laws,  the  subcommittee  said. 

2.  A  revision  of  FCC's  programming  form 
with  more  specifics  by  applicants  on  how  they 
will  uphold  their  public  Interest  respon- 
sibilities, particularly  with  kid  programming. 

3.  Effective  sanctions  In  NAB's  codes  and 
perhaps  a  revision  of  NAB  along  the  pattern 
of  the  National  Assn.  of  Securities  Dealers. 
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Th«  subcommittee  said  broadcasters  should 
give  -serious  thought"  to  make  code  mem- 
bership    mandatory  " 

4.  More  effective  dialog  between  the  public 
and  stations.  Two  steps  were  recommended 
to  Implement  this  suggestion.  First,  stations 
would  broadcast  dally  during  prime  time  a 
reminder  of  their  Interest  In  public  response 
to  their  children's  programming.  Second,  sta- 
tions "ought  to  be  required"  to  annually  con- 
duct a  poll  of  viewers  toward  their  regular 
and  children's  programming. 

5.  Expanded  research  on  the  Impact  of 
television  on  children. 

The  subcommittee  reviewed  the  program- 
ing policies  and  practices  of  each  web  and 
expressed  particular  pleasure  with  none  of 
them.  Much  of  the  documentation  came  in 
subpoenaed  interoffice  correspondence. 

ABC's  "PREOCCtJPA-nON" 

It  noted  cryptically  the  'preoccupaUon 
with  crime  and  violence  at  top  echelons"  of 

ABC. 

Rapping  both  "The  Untouchables  and  the 
"Bus  Stop"  seg.  "A  Lion  Walks  Among  Us." 
the  subcommittee  swatted  ABC  for  conUnu- 
ally  rejecting  the  blue-pencil  advice  of  its 
own  cehsbrs  and  for  violaUng  the  NAB  codes. 

The  subcommittee  noted  conditions  at  ABC 
have  not  changed  "appreciably"  since  the 
1960-62  era  of  the  "Treyz  trend." 

Though  noUng  CBS  was  the  only  web  to 
significantly  cut  back  on  violent  program- 
ing, the  subcommittee  said  "there  remains 
considerable  room  for  improvement  " 

Uke  the  other  webs.  CBS  was  "plagued" 
last  year  bv  a  continuing  battle  between  pro- 
ducers and  Its  policing  division,  the  subcom- 
mittee said 

"BROADS,  BOSOMS,   AND  FUN" 

Despite  the  off-handed  praise,  the  report 
said  the  "broads,  bosom.s  and  fun"  dictum 
of  CBS- TV'  orexv  James  Aubrev  'has  not  been 
dethroned  at  CBS  .  .  •  the  code  continues  to 
be  violated  with  distressing  regularity."  Uie 
subcommittee  averred. 

Drub'oed  for  its  "penchant  for  violence 
was  NBC  The  subcommittee  coupled  the 
"Treyz  trend"  and  "Aubrey  dictum"  with  the 
"Kintner  edict."  an  alleged  demand  in  1960- 
61  by  NBC  prexy  Robert  Kintner  for  sex.  vio- 
lence and  brutality. 

The  subccmmlttee  said  whatever  the  actual 
fate  of  the  "edict."  the  policy  was  "still  very 
much  alive"  in  last  year's  NBC  schedule. 

Concluding,  the  subcommittee  said.  "NBC 
had  continued  during  1963-64  to  contribute 
all  too  substantially  to  the  violence,  crime 
and  horror  trend  which  monopolizes  so  much 
of  the  television  fare  to  which  the  nation's 
children  are  regularly  exposed." 

Besides  clouting  the  networks  for  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  in  violent  program  fare, 
the  subcommittee  also  rebuked  the  rating 
services  and  program  syndicators. 

The  subcommittee  said  "a  large  majority" 
of  the  syndicated  films  screened  in  1963 — 64 
"featured  excessive  violence"  and  were  aired 
during  prime  time  to  largely  Juve  audiences. 

(Prom  the  Washington  iD.C.)   Star,  Oct.  26, 

19641 

■Violence   on   T'V.  Delinquency   Linked   in 

Sen.^tors"  Report 

"■Violence,  crime,  brutality  and  related  anti- 
social behavior  continue  to  dominate  the  dra- 
matic presentations  which  appear  on  the  na- 
tion's television  screens,"  according  to  a  re- 
port by  the  Senate  Juvenile  Delinquency 
subcommittee. 

The  report  said  there  Is  impressive  evi- 
dence that  violence  on  television  is  directly 
related   to   Juvenile   delinquency. 

"The  excessive  amount  of  telertsed  crime, 
violence  and  brutality  can  and  does  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  attitudes  and 
actions  in  many  young  people  which  pave  the 
wav  for  delinquent  be'navlor."  the  report 
said. 


executives  blamed 

The  report,  not  yet  released  by  the  com- 
mittee, puts  the  blame  for  the  continued 
\-lolence  on  TV  directly  on  the  top  execuUves 
of  the  three  television  networks. 

Only  the  Coliunbla  Broadcasting  System 
has  shown  "any  significant  decline  In  pro- 
grammed violence"  between  1961  and  1964, 
according  to  the  report.  But,  It  continued: 

"There  remains  considerable  room  for  im- 
provement. All  too  many  CBS  dramatic  shows 
continue  to  violate  various  sections  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters  code." 

At  the  American  Broadcasting  Co.,  the  re- 
port said,  the  company's  top  echelons  have  a 
"preoccupation  with  crime  and  violence." 

"KINTNER    edict" 

In  1962,  the  report  said,  the  subcommittee 
found  that  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
"clearly  pursued  a  deliberate  policy  of  em- 
phasizing sex,  violence  and  brtitality  on  its 
dramatic  shows."  This  was  termed  the  "Kint- 
ner edict,"  after  NBC  president  Robert 
Kintner. 

"The  subcommittee  is  convinced,"  the  re- 
port added,  "on  the  basis  of  its  1964  monitor- 
ing. Its  review  of  subpoenaed  correspondence 
and  the  testimony  of  network  oflicials,  that, 
whatever  the  fate"  of  the  'Kintner  edict'  per 
se.  the  policy  which  It  enunciated  was  still 
very  much  alive  during  the  1963-64  season." 

Six  of  the  eight  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee headed  by  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  D- 
Conn.,  have  signed  the  report.  They  are  Dodd 
and  Sens.  Sam  J.  Ervln.  D-N.C:  Philip  A. 
Hart,  D-Mlch.;  Birch  Bayh,  D-Ind.;  Quentln 
N.  Burdlck,  D-N.D..  and  Hiram  L.  Pong,  R- 
Hawail.  Two  others.  Roman  L.  Hruska.  R- 
Neta.,  and  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  R-N.Y..  have 
been  busy  in  the  campaign  and  have  not 
finished  reviewing  the  80-page  report. 

Drawing  on  testimony  and  reserurch  cov- 
ering a  period  of  more  than  three  years,  the 
report  cites  specific  instances  ol  top-level  in- 
volvement in  decisions  to  add  crime  and 
violence  to  television  shows. 

One  letter  obtained  by  the  subcommittee 
quotes  a  West  Coast  CBS  official  as  referring 
to  "Mr.  Aubrey's  dictum  of  'broads,  lx>soms 
and  fun.'  "  James  T.  Aubrey,  president  of 
CBS.  denied  In  testimony  belore  the  subcom- 
mittee that  he  had  used  those  words,  but 
"admits  to  iwsking  for  more  'glamor'  and 
romantic  interest.'  "  the  report  said. 

Aubrey,  according  to  the  report,  had  a  con- 
ference with  producers  of  "Route  66"  and 
this  resulted  in  a  memo  Trom  the  West  Coast 
official  praising  a  subsequent  show: 

"I  must  acknowledge  that  'Baby  Doll'  has 
more  than  a  generous  share  of  bosom  amply 
displayed  to  a  point  where  Program  Practices 
Is  screaming  in  anguish  and  (she)  wears  over 
a  pair  of  very  spiked  heels,  the  tightest  pair 
of  slacks  ever  to  be  entered  by  woman-kind 
without  mechanical  assistance." 

DEVASTATING    PROBLEM 

"It  Is  the  subcommittee's  view  that  the 
problem  posed  by  excessive  concentration  on 
sex  Is  more  than  Just  embarrassing  and  gra- 
tultotis,"  the  report  said.  "In  a  program  such 
as  'Route  66,'  which  Is  viewed  by  a  very  large 
children's  audience,  the  Impact  on  the  moral 
standards  and  sensltl'vlties  of  many  viewers 
may  well  be  a  devastating  one." 

ABC,  the  report  said,  had  Us  counterpart 
of  the  "Klntener  Edlclt"  and  the  "Aubrey 
Dictum"  In  the  "Treyz  Trend."  named  for 
Oliver  Treyz.  former  president  of  the  net- 
work. 

Frequently,  the  subcommittee  found,  net- 
work officials  not  only  Ignore  the  broadcast- 
ers code  and  viewer  complaints,  but  even 
Ignore  complaints  from  sponsors  and  other 
advertisers. 

An  advertising  agency  complained  to  ABC 
about  a  scene  In  an  "Untouchables"  script 
entitled  "The  White  Slavers"  In  which  "a 
group  of  Mexican  ^Irls  being  Imported  to 
Chicago  for  use  as  prostitutes  are  machine- 


gunned  by  gangsters  when  it  Is  found  that 
they  cannot  get  them  across  the  border." 


[From  the  New  York  Post,  July  28, 1964] 
On  The  Air 
(By  Bob  Williams) 
Officials  of  the  three  networks  and  their 
film-syndication     subsidiaries     have     been 
called  for  testimony  In  Washington  Thurs- 
day before  Chairman  Dodd  (D-Conn.)  of  the 
Senate    subcommittee    on    Juvenile    Delln. 
quency.  Dodd,  who  for  years  has  been  warring 
against  excessive  "sex  and  violence"  on  TV.  is 
expected  to  ask  what  happened  to  the  series 
he  found  objectionable  In  previous  1961  and 
1962  hearings.  What  happened  Is  that  many 
of  them  were  sold  Into  syndication  for  the 
usual  reruns  on  local  channels. 

(From   the   Washington   Post,   Dec.   7.   1964] 
Everyone  Has  Alibi  For  No  Kid  Show.s 

(By  Hal  Humphrey) 
Hollywood. — Everyone     from     J.     Ecl^-.ir 
Hoover  to  Ed  Sullivan  has  condemned  T\^  tor 
not   putting   better  children's   programs     :i 
the  air. 

The  Senate  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subrcm- 
mittee's  recent  TV  report  has  even  called  :or 
all  three  networks  to  put  juvenile  cultm.".! 
and  educational  programs  on  prime  time  t 
staggered  times  during  the  week. 

No  more  Is  likely  to  come  of  this  thr.n 
resulted  from  former  FCC  chairman  Nev.tun 
Mlnow's  plea  for  better  kids'  shows  a  lew 
years  ago. 

Cyril  W  Plattes.  vice  president  and  direc- 
tor of  marketing  for  General  Mills.  Inc..  <nn 
tell  vou  why.  His  f.rm  h.a.s  participating  .=p  ;i- 
sorship  of  four  daytime  kids'  shows  besides 
such  nighttime  fare  :is  "The  Patty  Du;-:e 
Show."  "Mr.  Ed."  "Johnny  Quest"  and  '  Ti.e 
Munsters." 

"We  at  General  Mills  do  care  about  tv.w- 
catlng  children  but  at  the  same  time  -.ve  '..  .\p 
to  compete  with  the  other  shows.  I  belitve 
the  networks  made  a  solid  elTort  to  go  al  ..n? 
with  Mlnow.  and  they  put  on  some  :;ne 
shows,  but  they  couldn't  get  a  rating  "it;. 
them."  savs  Plattes. 

General  Mills  has  a  show  going  into  .ts 
second  season  now  which  Pl.ittes  belie,  fs 
embodies  the  happy  solution  of  entertar.ii:::: 
and  informing  the  child  at  the  same  time.  It 
Is  a  cartoon  series  called  "Tennessee  Tuxed  / 
on  CBS-TV  Saturday  mornings. 

The  title  role  is  played  by  an  adventure- 
some penguin  who  before  the  half-hour  .s 
over  Is  told  ho'w-  a  telescope  works,  hov,  -.o 
dig  for  gold  or  why  gushers  gush.  These  t:ci- 
bits  of  knowledge  are  about  as  prominent  ;= 
a  raisin  in  a  big  piece  of  cake.  It  goes  dovm 
when  you  swallow  the  cake,  but  you  hardly 
notice  It. 

Plattes  insists  that  General  Mills  feels  u  .-c- 
sponsiblllty  to  Its  kid  audiences  beyond  vu- 
tertalnlng  them  for  the  sake  of  selling  cereal. 
Of  course,  as  he  also  points  out.  if  the  latter 
weren't  accomplished,  there  would  be  -.o 
General   Mills-sponsored  shows. 

Networks  also  claim  they  are  not  callo-.i^ed 
to  their  responsibility  for  adding  to  our  kius' 
cultural  enrichment.  They  can  list  an  v:\- 
poslng  number  of  educational  shows  •.fc;'- 
have  been  beamed  over  the  past  dozen  years. 
Unfortunately,  compared  to  the  total  niunber 
of  programs,  this  list  is  also  the  size  of  a 
raisin. 

Both  Plattes  and  the  networks  say  'he 
greatest  failure  is  not  theirs,  but  must  be  p'Jt 
on  parents,  enough  of  whom  do  not  guide 
their  kids  into  watching  the  better  things. 
"I  can't  blame  a  mother  for  using  TV  ..s  a 
baby-sitter.  She  has  all  kinds  of  problems 
to  face  every  day.  But  if  a  program  Is  not 
watched.  It  can't  survive,  can  It?"  '?ks 
Plattes. 

And  the  networks  will  tell  Senator  Ijodd 
and  his  Juvenile  delinquency  conrunlttee  they 
cannot  afford  to  put  children's  shows  on  a 
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prime-time  evening  hour.  A  low-rated  show 
early  In  the  prime-time,  says  the  networks, 
wipes  out  the  whole  evening.  The  old  "Fire- 
stone Hour"  ultimately  was  booted  off  by  all 
three  networks  through  this  reasoning. 

As  long  as  blame  for  this  failure  is  being 
passed  around,  some  of  it  must  go  to  the 
creators  of  kids'  shows.  Most  of  them  get  too 
patronizing  and  forget  that  the  young  audi- 
ences they  are  aiming  at  are  more  sophisti- 
cated than  most  adults  realize. 

"Children  are  not  children  so  long  any 
more,  and  we  do  not  always  allow  for  this," 
observes  cereal-seller  Plattes. 

He  knows,  because  not  only  do  kids  quit 
eating  cereal  at  a  younger  age  today,  they 
.ilso  quit  swallowing  dull  lectures  on  things 
they  already  know  from  having  watched 
"Popeye  the  Sailor  Man." 


I  From     the     New     York     Herald     Tribune. 

Oct.  13.  1964) 

The    Soft   One-Two    Punch 

(By  Richard  Doaii) 

And  now  kiddies,  is  there  anything  you 
want  to  know  about  tlie  inner  ■(workings  of 
the  nasty  old  television  business?  The 
chicanery,  the  power  struggles,  the  groiip- 
tlilnklng  routines,  the  character  us.sasslna- 
uon,  the  easy  morals,  the  cynical  motives? 
Then  pop  down  to  any  bookshop  imd  pick 
up  a  couple  of  the  latest  hardcovers.  TV 
ii.'iS  been  exposed  agr.ln,  in  lavender,  with 
uU  the  trimmings  calculatetl  to  lure  lip- 
smacking  readers. 

Both  of  the  tomes,  it  should  be  noted  lor 
future  references,  are  authored  by  losers, 
combatants  in  the  TV  area  who  met  defeats 
ill  different  ways,  and  promptly  and  conse- 
quently went  forth  to  spread  their  hurt  on 
p.. per.  Tlie  similarities  end  there. 

One  of  the  books  is  a  novel  entitled  The 
Chameleons  (Dodd,  Mead:  56.50 ».  The  au- 
thor is  David  Levy,  ousted  programming  boss 
ol  the  NBC-rV  network  who  now  lives  in 
Beverly  Hills  a.v.d  is  keeping  his  hands  in 
IV  by  producing  ..n  ABC  cometiy  series 
railed  T!ic  Acldams  Familii.  The  other  work 
is  a  non-fictlon  dubbed  Only  You,  Dick 
Darling!  Or,  how  to  icrite  one  television 
script  and  make  S50.000.000.  (Sloane:  $5.95.1 
It  is  characterized  a.s  "a  true-life  adventure 
■py  Merle  Miller  and  Evan  Rhodes."  Actually 
it's  Millers  story;  he  seems  to  ha\e  shared 
the  byline  with  ills  pal  Rhodes  as  some  .=ort 
of  gesture  of  gratitude.  Miller  is  a  working 
novelist  of  some  repute  (A  Day  in  Late  Sep- 
tember, A  Gaij  and  Melanchobj  Sound.  That 
Winter,  The  Sure  Thing  and  others)  who 
was  engaged  to  write  the  pilot  script  for  c 
proposed  CBS  hour-long  dramatic  series 
tilled  Calhoun,  starring  Jackie  Cooper  and 
Barbara  Stanwyck.  The  show  never  saw  the 
iisht  of  TV  screens. 

The  fact  that  the  two  volumes  hit  the 
.=talls  almost  simultaneously  is,  of  course 
coincidental. 

On  the  other  hand,  try  as  they  did.  they 
thrcv/  a  soft  one-two  punch,  devastatingly 
funny  In  Miller's  case  to  be  sure,  but  un- 
likely to  unleash  any  severe  repercussions. 
Tlie  trouble — if  It's  trouble  they're  after — Is 
that  there  is  really  nothing  Illegal  about  the 
machinations  described  by  the  two  writers. 
.^nd  informed  citizens  long  ago  came  to 
know  that  the  people  who  run  radio  and 
TV  are  no  Boy  Scouts.  These  two  accounts. 
•hen.  may  add  to  the  damning  evidence,  but 
they'll  have  to  be  added  to  a  list  of  Indict- 
ments a.s  long  as  your  arm. 

Still,  there  is  a  certain  textbook  value  In 
the  works  at  hand.  The  Chameleons  Is  dirtied 
'ip  with  some  amateur  sex  ■writing,  but  It's 
nothing  you  can't  skip  over.  It's  Just  thrown 
in  for  the  non-textbook  readers.  (It's  ru- 
mored the  publisher  shipped  the  cfflglnally 
sexless  manuscript  back  to  the  author  with 
directions  to  sex  It  up  quickly.  It  was  a  mis- 
take. Having  the  hero  lusting  with  his  re- 
luctant wife  on  page  2  only  revealed  what  a 


naive  soul  Levy  is  as  a  bawdy  litterateur. 
Probably  the  nicest  compliment  paid  Levy 
since  the  book  appeared  was  the  observation 
of  one  of  his  former  TV  counterparts  that 
"You  can  tell  how  much  David  has  played 
around.  None!") 

Now  Miller,  an  old  pro  at  sexlng-'em-uj) — 
Paragraph  2  on  Page  1  of  The  Sure  Thing 
begins.  "Laurie  edged  her  nude  body  tip  to 
a  sitting  position  .  .  ." — Miller  bothered  with 
not  Word  One  on  sex  in  Dick  Daring.  (Or  if 
he  did  it  was  mighty  incidental.)  This  Is  not 
to  say  that  he  doesn't  know  how  to  Juice 
a  book  up.  With  names,  say.  Big  Names  like 
James  T.  Aubrey  Jr..  president  of  CBS-TV 
and  boy  wonder  of  all  things  video.  And 
David  Sussklnd,  and  Harry  Truman,  and 
Barry  Goldwater  (who  got  involved  in  an 
Ira  Hayes  story  Miller  was  writing  for  TV 
in  Arizona) . 

And  people  like  Dick  Dorso,  Aubrey's  pal 
and  the  United  Artists  TV  whiz  who  unwit- 
tingly contributed  the  title  for  Miller's  sharp- 
eyed  inside  story. 

Dorso  was  telling  Miller  how  the  script 
he  was  going  to  do  had  to  pass  muster  vrtth 
five  very  bored  men  in  a  projection  room. 
"These  five  men  have  seen  hundreds  of  pilots, 
maybe  thousands,"  Dorso  counseled;  "and 
they  would  much  rather  say  no  th.an  yes.  If 
they  say  yes,  they're  committed.  They're  In 
trouble.  They've  made  a  decision  Their  ul- 
cers start  acting  up."  Miller  never  did  find 
out  who  the  five  bored  men  were.  Dors'^  went 
on: 

"In  the  first  30  seconds  the  pilot  should  go 
like  this.  'Fifty  thousand  murderous  Berbers 
are  headed  toward  Cairo,  and  only  you,  Dick 
Daring,  can  stop  them.'  Dick  Daring,  that's 
our  hero,  and  in  this  case  Jackie  Cooper, 
county  agent.  'Only  you,  Dick  Daring,  can 
stop  them.'  " 

Cooper  was  to  portray  a  county  agrlcul- 
txiral  agent  in  New  Mexico,  a  friend  of  the 
farmer.  "I  pictured  Jackie  Cooper,  unarmed, 
wearing  a  Stetson  and  khaki  pants,  driving 
a  dusty  pickup  straight  through  a  howling, 
murderotis  mob  of  Berbers."  says  Miller. 

"Are  you  with  me  so  far?"  asked  Dorso. 

"I  .-^ald  I  was  with  him.'  Miller  reported. 
And  he  v.as  with  Dorso  and  producer  Robert 
Alan  Aurthur  and  Jackie  Cooper  and  Aubrey 
and  Mike  Dann  (described  as  CBS's  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  public  pronounce- 
ments) and  sundry  other  people,  .and  he 
made  trips  to  New  Mexico  and  Hollywood, 
and  rewrote  and  rewTote  and  rewrote  (once 
to  Inject  "a  friendly  lynch  mob"  scene  re- 
portedly ordered  by  Aubrey  i,  and  months 
passed.  And  the  whole  thing  fell  through. 
.■\ubrey  decided  he  didn't  love  the  show, 
after  all.  And  Miller  took  what  was  left  of 
his  $10,000  fee  and  went  back  to  his  glass 
house  In  the  woods  outside  Brewster,  up  in 
Putnam  County,  and,  with  the  aid  of  his 
trusty  diary,  turned  out  a  350-page  piece 
that  warms  over  every  moment  of  the  ordeal, 
as  well  as  some  assorted  other  ordeals. 

Don't  think  it  Isn't  fun.  Miller  Is  a  handy 
one  with  the  sarcasm.  But  don't  expect  to 
discover  any  white  knight  In  the  story  save 
Sir  Merle. 

On  the  other  hand.  Miller  has  chronicled 
no  momentous,  or  even  unusual,  event.  Pilots 
get  knocked  in  the  head,  by  the  dozens,  every 
year.  This  one  just  happened  to  be  our  boy's 
brainchild.  And  as  a  guy  who  makes  his  liv- 
ing chanklng  out  words,  the  author  was  able 
to  capitalize  on  his  sad  disillusionment.  Now 
he'll  go  on  to  other  literary  concerns,  may- 
be never  to  darken  Aubrey's  doorwav  again. 
but  undoubtedly  not  permanently  injured  by 
It.  either. 

Levy's  mse  is  something  else.  Unlike  Mil- 
ler, the  Outsider,  who  popped  In  and  out  of 
the  TV  gamble  in  a  few  months.  Levy  Is  an 
Insider,  a  man  whose  whole  career  has  been 
carved  out  In  the  broadcasting  jungle,  long 
as  an  ad  agency  executive,  later  as  self- 
described  "architect"  of  NBC's  TV  program- 
ming.  Insiders   shouldn't   write   exposes — at 


least  until  they're  checking  out  David  Levy 
is  a  deeply  wounded  man.  He  feels  he  was  the 
scapegoat  for  NBC's  Involvement  in  Sen. 
Tliomas  J.  Dodd's  famous  "sex  and  violence" 
hearings,  which  also.  Incidentally,  cost  ABC- 
T\'  president  Oliver  Treyz  his  Job.  too.  But 
rreyz  has  held  his  peace. 

Levy's  story  deals  with  a  fictional  fourth 
network,  called  Federal  Broadcasting,  and  the 
hero,  naturally,  is  a  fellow  who  bears  a  re- 
semblance to  Levy  when  he  was  NBC's  pro- 
gramming chief.  The  book  contains  the 
standard  disclaimer — the  characterF.  places, 
incidents  and  situations  .  .  .  are  Imaglnery, 
etc--but  It  is  soTTie  coincidence,  for  example, 
that  the  Big  Bot-s  at  NBC  is  Gen.  David  Sarn- 
off,  while  the  board  chairman  of  Levy's  dream 
network  is  Admiral  James  H.  Oils.  Know- 
ing readers  have  no  trouble  recognizing  NBC's 
Bob  Kintner  in  Levy's  Joe  Gratton.  "inscru- 
table" president  of  Federal.  Tlien  there's 
Henry  HUlman,  "pious  but  headline-hunting 
amoral  U.S.  Senator  who  launches  an  investi- 
gation into  the  morality  of  the  mriss  media." 
The  characters,  the  plot,  the  action,  all  ol  it 
has  a  deadly  familiar  ring  to  attuned  ears 

Strangely,  in  the  world  of  The  Chameleons, 
Levy's  hero  isn't  shoved  from  the  fold.  The 
powers- that-be  relent,  see  they  need  him, 
not  only  beg  him  to  stay  on,  but  give  him 
Gratton's  (Klntner's)  Job!  Gratton  Is  put 
under  him. 

What  is  Levy  saying?  Is  this  his  manner  of 
telling  NBC  how  wrong  they  were  about  him? 
Is  this  his  way  of  wish-fulfillliig  the  out- 
come that  never  was  and  never  will  be?  Or 
did  he  Just  want  to  spill  the  gory  details, 
then  give  the  whole  thing  a  happy  Hollywood 
ending?  (The  movies  are  reportedly  inter- 
ested.) 

All  we  can  say  with  certainty  Is  that,  of 
the  two  works  in  question.  Miller's  is  far 
more  delectable.  But  nobody  on  the  Inside 
IS  going  to  let  on,  if  he  can  help  it,  that  either 
of  these  r.-^ps  is  r.n\  thing  to  bat  a  CBS  Eye  at. 
Or  to  ruffle  a  peacock's  feathers. 


I  From  the  New  York  World  Telegram  &  Sun. 

Dec.  19.   1964) 

The  Truth  About  TV — How  It  Could  Be 

Chanced 

(By  Richard  K.  ShuU) 

In  the  office  of  a  Madison  Ave.  ad  agency  Is 
a  large  full-color  chart — a  graphic  picture  of 
the  new  shows  expected  to  be  .ivallable  next 
season  to  attract  millions  of  viewers  to  sit 
through  thousands  of  commercials  during 
the  evening  hours. 

Ninety  new  (and  the  word  is  used  adrts- 
edly)   situation  comedies  will  be  available. 

A  dozen  Westerns. 

More  science-fiction  tales. 

More  night-time  serials,  a  la  "Peyton 
Place." 

Pour  more  military  situation  comedies. 

And  at  least  five  series  based  on  successful 
movies. 

If  this  list  falls  to  make  your  saliva  flow 
or  your  heart  palpitate  with  expectation, 
don't  feel  badly.  There  are  others  who  concur. 

Sylvester  L.  (Pat)  Weaver  Jr..  an  ex-ad- 
vertlslng  man  and  president  of  NBC  until 
1958,  says  of  commercial  TV: 

values  and  limitations 

"It  Is  there,  turned  on,  hour  after  hotir, 
observed  or  not  observed,  but  present.  It  has 
values,  powerful  and  good.  And  it  has  limita- 
tions, severe  and  built-in. 

"Some  have  tried,  as  I  did,  to  build  a 
schedule  with  heavy  accent  on  coverage  of 
the  real  world,  showing  in  prime  time  at 
night  programs  rising  from  our  cultural  her- 
itage, informational  programs,  and  great 
theater;  but,  basically,  these  commercially 
supported  programs  are  usually  superficial 
and  constantly  Interrupted. 

"Esthetlcally,  advertising  is  difficult  to 
handle  In  combination  with  the  more  re- 
warding arts,  and  Interruptions  by  commer- 
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clals   are   at    best    upsetting    and    at    worst 
slcltenlug." 

Weaver's  remarks,  of  course,  may  be  preju- 
diced. He's  now  president  of  Subscription  TV, 
a  California  pay-TV  company,  and  he's  In 
negotiation  with  various  cable-TV  and  mas- 
ter antenna-TV  companies  around  the  coun- 
try In  hope  of  making  pay-TV  nationwide 
service  vying  for  viewers  In  competition  with 
commercial  television. 

FCC    VIEW 

But,  Federal  Communications  Commission 
Chairman  E.  William  Henry  has  on  such  out- 
side or  fonipetltlve  interests. 

He  said.  "The  advertising  supported  sys- 
tem sets  certain  boundswles  on  the  medium's 
ability  to  provide  diversity. 

■The  main  problem  m  commercial  tele- 
vision Is  a  lack  of  diversity.  The  majority  of 
the  programs  are  aimed  at  getting  a  mass 
audience.  They  have  got  to  appeal  to  the 
masses,  but  not  100  percent  of  the  time. 

'•The  FCC  will  have  before  it  soon  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  let  additional  sources  pro- 
gramming into  the  field."  Henry  said,  re- 
ferring to  future  FCC  action  on  petitions  for 
over-the-air  pay-TV  systems,  expansion  of 
educational  TV  to  more  areas,  and  the  alloca- 
tion of  m6re  ultra-high  frequency  channels 
throughout  the  land. 

If  the  intimation  by  Weaver  and  Henry  are 
true;  that  commercial  television  Is  fulfilling 
its  destiny  with  "The  Beverly  Hillbillies"  and 
1001  variations  on  theme,  then  the  meat  for 
the  discriminating  viewer  may  have  to  come 
irom  elsewhere.  ^ 

MORE    CHANNEIS 

Carl  Perlan.  the  criminologist  who  is  staff 
director  for  the  Senate  subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  delinquency,  said: 

"I  agree  with  some  of  the  more  creative 
people,  like  Pat  Weaver.  He  says  the  way  to 
diversity  is  through  the  spread  of  more  chan- 
nels 

"Weaver  feels  by  giving  a  broader  base  to 
television,  there  will  be  more  quality  pro- 
gramming. That  wouldn't  necessarily  reduce 
violence  on  television,  but  It  would  dilute  it. 
Selective  people  In  the  audience  would  at 
least  have  the  opportunity  to  go  for  the  bet- 
ter offerings." 

Weaver  put  his  theory  In  practice  last  sum- 
mer bv  launching  three-channel  direct-wire 
pay-TV  circuits  in  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco. 

His  three  channels  offered  a  mLxture  of 
.'.ports  normally  blacked-out  In  the  areas, 
recent  movies,  and  cultural  items  for  mi- 
nority tastes. 

On  Nov.  3,  Weaver's  pay  system  was  put 
out  of  business  when  California  voters  bal- 
loted 2-1  against  the  pay-TV  system  In  a 
referendum.  Opponents  of  Weaver's  system 
convinced  a  majority  of  voters  that  pay-TV 
eventually  would  wipe  out  free  conuner- 
clal  TV. 

"LIKE    book-burning" 

"The  California  stand  on  Pay-TV  was  like 
book-burning.  "  declared  outspoken  producer 
Herbert  Brodkin,  whose  principal  income  is 
from  shows  he  produces  for  the  commercial 
networks. 

Producer  David  Sussklnd  took  the  attitude 
that  the  California  vote  didn't  make  a  whole 
lot  of  difference  because  "pay-TV  isn't  going 
to  be. 

"It  will  be  Pat  Weaver's  frustration.  It 
ain't  gonna  happen  because  there  ain't  no 
haif-bllUon  dollars  to  bankroll  it.  There  is 
no  group  with  a  big  enough  kitty  to  make  It 
happen. 

"Pay-TV  Is  a  great  theory,  but  it  needs 
3500  million  to  get  off  the  ground.  Grown 
men  should  stop  theorizing  about  it. 

"If  one  more  pay-TV  executive  calls  me 
to  do  the  greatest  show  ever  for  32124,  I'll 
scream.  When  I  did  'The  Power  and  the 
Glory"  for  CBS  it  cost  $400,000  and  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  doubled  that. 

"You  catmot  make  pay-TV  work  with  spit 
and  good  Intentions,"  Sussklnd  said. 


Wn-L    FIGHT    VOTL 

Weiiver.  of  coxirse,  is  continuing  to  pursue 
his  dream.  He'll  fight  the  decision  of  the 
California  voters,  but  meanwhile  he's  push- 
ing ahead  with  plans  for  pay-TV  In  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

Weaver  envisions  a  future  in  which  all 
television  will  be  directly  wired  into  the 
homes  with  color  pictures,  stereophonic 
sound,  and  home  videotape  recorders  so 
shows  may  be  captured  and  held  for  later 
replay. 

This  sort  of  talk  Is  too  heady  and  too  dis- 
tant for  some  men  who  still  hold  hope  for 
a  reformation  and  change  of  attitude  among 
today's  commercial  broadcasters. 

Producer  Brodkin  would  like  to  see  the 
Academy  of  Television  Arts  and  Sciences — 
the  outfit  which  passes  out  the  Emmys — be- 
come a  virile  conscience  dedicated  to  upgrad- 
ing the  Industry. 

•The  Academy  holds  dances  and  passes  out 
trophies.  It  should  be  a  fighting  organization. 
It  should  be  an  industry  association  which 
would  go  into  the  abuses  of  commercials, 
which  would  fight  the  censorslup  of  net- 
works, which  is  terrible,  which  would  fight 
the  blacklisting  of  artists  which  still  is  go- 
ing on,  wlilch  would  fight  for  good  drama  on 
TV. 

QUALITY   MISSING 

"And  the  academy  ought  to  be  fighting 
now  for  minority  representation  in  the  craft 
unions. 

"Name  me  one  person  on  the  academy 
board,  except  Rod  Serling,  who  ever  did  a 
show  of  quality?  The  officers  ought  to  be  the 
best  people  in  their  fields. 

"I  can't  understand  why  Serling,  who  says 
he  has  withdrawn  from  television,  still  is 
president  of  the  academy,"  Brodkin  snorted. 

Of  course,  he's  now  talking  as  an  outsider. 
He  quit  the  academy  last  spring,  contending 
the  manner  In  which  the  Emmys  were  to  be 
awarded  was  unfair.  Since  then.  Serling  led 
the  academy  to  change  its  system.  In  the 
future,  Emmys  will  not  be  awarded  competi- 
tively, but  only  for  excellence. 

"I  don't  care  for  the  new  system  either." 
Brodkin  said.  "How  can  you  have  a  jury  when 
all  the  best  people  are  the  nominees?" 

WORK   FROM   WITHIN 

While  Brodkin  chooses  to  fight  by  first  re- 
fusing to  participate  In  an  organization;  then 
attempting  to  reform  It,  there  is  ane  outfit 
in  the  country  which  persists  on  working  to 
reform  TV  from  within. 

Tills  group,  under  the  clumsy  initialed  title 
of  NAFBRAT — National  Association  For  Bet- 
ter Radio  And  Television — refuses  to  be  driv- 
en from  its  sets  by  anytiung,  no  matter  how 
grisly  or  puerile. 

ITie  NAFBRAT  philosophy  is  to  aim  its 
barbs  at  television's  most  sensitive  area,  the 
sponsor. 

If  its  members  don't  care  for  a  particular 
show,  they  write  directly  to  the  sponsors  and 
briefly  say  so,  mentioning  also  an  Intention 
to  let  their  dissatisfaction  carry  over  to  the 
sponsors'  products. 

NAFBRAT's  complaints  also  are  registered 
with  the  FCC  and  to  the  local  station  li- 
cense-holder. 

The  organization  now  In  Its  16th  year,  dis- 
claims any  desire  to  be  a  national  censor  or 
keeper  of  the  morals. 

DUAL   OBJECTIVE 

Its  founder  and  president,  Mrs.  Clara  Lo- 
gan of  Los  Angeles,  claims  a  two-fold  objec- 
tive— to  restrain  avaricious  broadcasters  from 
violating  the  bounds  of  good  taste  In  their 
pursuit  of  money  and  to  goad  an  apathetic 
public  to  demand  better  television. 

Her  battle  cry  Is  a  quotation  from  George 
Bernard  Shaw: 

"Get  what  you  like  or  you  will  learn  to 
like  what  you  get." 

Among  the  directors  of  her  organizations 
are  such  notables  &s  former  FCC  Chairman 
Newton  Minow,  cartoonist  Al  Capp,  James  V. 
Bennett,  director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 


Prisons,  and  psychiatrist-author  Dr.  Fredrlc 
Wertham. 

The  television  networks  liave  displayed  a 
monumental  indifference  to  Mrs.  Logan  and 
her  organization. 

On  another  front.  Peter  Frievalds,  a  crim- 
inologist on  the  staff  of  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee on  juvenile  delinquency,  has  hope  the 
committee's  report.  Issued  in  October  after 
a  10-year  probe,  will  have  some  effect  on  fu- 
ture commercial  TV. 

LINK    CRIME,    TV 

The  report  of  the  subcommittee,  headed  by 
Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dudd  (D.  Conn.)  charges  a 
direct  link  between  the  crime  and  violence 
displayed  on  TV  and  the  rise  in  delinquency 
in  the  nation. 

"After  our  hearings  in  1960,  there  was  a 
tendency  to  dismiss  us  rather  lightly,"  Frie- 
valds said.  "But  now  there  Is  a  trend  of  pub- 
lic pressure.  One  way  to  get  action  Is  the 
public — individuals — protesting  to  the  net- 
works. The  reaction  now  is  that  the  public 
doesn't  want  violence. 

"It's  immature  to  hope  for  a  rapid  cliange, 
but  maybe  there  will  be  a  gradual  change,' 
Frievalds  said. 

He  said  so  far  the  committee's  activities 
regarding  TV  have  centered  on  "violence,  the 
negative  shows.  Maybe  the  next  step  is  to 
look  at  the  gray  area,"  he  said,  referring  to 
the  endless  hours  of  shallow  comedy  and 
superficial  adventure  which  otter  no  thought, 
good  or  bad,  for  a  viewer  to  absorb. 

Frank  Orrne,  executive  director  of 
NAFBRAT,  contends  there  still  is  much  to  be 
done  before  sensational,  unmotivated  vio- 
lence Is  eliminated  from  the  regular  TV  diet. 

Orme  points  out  that  although  the  net- 
works are  shifting  away  from  violence,  the 
local  stations  are  boosting  it  more  than  ever 
through  old  movies  and  reruns  of  network 
shows  produced  in  lustier  earlier  days. 

I  From  Youth  Program  Service,  January- 
February  1965] 
Discuss  Television  and  Juvenile 
Delinquency 

Does  TV  violence  Influence  youth?  Accord- 
ing to  the  Senate's  Subcommitee  to  Investi- 
gate Juvenile  Delinquency,  It  does.  Here  is 
the  summary  of  its  most  recent  report  on 
television  and  juvenile  delinquency: 

The  subcommittee  finds,  on  the  basis  of 
expert  testimony  and  impressive  research 
evidence,  that  a  relationship  has  been  con- 
clusively established  between  televised  crime 
and  violence  and  antisocial  attitudes  and 
behavior  among  Juvenile  viewers.  Television 
programs  which  feature  excessive  violence 
can  and  do  adversely  influence  children.  Fur- 
ther, such  adverse  effects  may  be  experienced 
by  normal  as  well  as  by  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed viewers. 

The  subcommittee  does  not  believe  that 
television  is  either  the  sole  or  most  signifi- 
cant cause  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  We  are 
also  well  aware  of  the  many  worthwhile  and 
enduring  contributions  the  medium  has 
made  to  American  life.  And  we  are  greatly 
Impressed  by  television's  achievements  in  the 
public  affairs  areas  and  by  its  potential  for 
good  in  both  the  education  and  entertain- 
ment fields. 

Yet.  It  seems  clear  that  television  has  been 
functioning  as  what  one  informed  critic  lias 
termed  "a  school  of  violence."  Writing  re- 
cently In  the  New  York  Times,  that  critic, 
a  practicing  psychiatrist  who  lias  made  an 
intensive  study  of  the  impact  of  television 
upon  children,  had  this  to  say : 

"Whether  crime  and  violence  programs 
arouse  a  lust  for  violence,  reinforce  it  when 
It  is  present,  show  a  way  to  carry  it  out, 
teach  the  best  method  to  get  away  with  it, 
or  merely  blunt  the  child's  (and  adult's) 
awareness  of  its  wrongness.  television  has 
become  a  school  for  violence  .  .  .  We  are 
training  not  only  a  peace  corps  but  also  a 
violence  corps.  I  do  not  advocate  that  vio- 
lence should  be  entirely  eliminated  from  TV. 


But  it  should  be  presented  as  a  fact  of  life, 
not  as  life  U.self.  V/e  want  to  show  younger 
people  how  the  other  half  lives;  but  that  does 
not  mean  we  have  to  overload  their  Imagina- 
tion with  images  of  how  the  other  half  cilCK." 

The  subcommUtee  Is  well  aware  that  there 
Is  an  ever-present  conflict  within  television— 
as  within  any  creative  medium — between 
those  who  write  and  produce  dramatic  shows 
and  those  charged  with  seeing  to  It  that  the 
standards  of  good  tiiste  and  morality  are  ad- 
hered to.  The  subcommittee  l.s  equally  aware 
of  the  need  to  foster  true  creativity  In  all 
the  arts  and  of  the  fact  that  violence  In  one 
form  or  another  is  to  be  found  to  some  ciegree 
In  all  of  them. 

The  pertinent  point  is  simply  that  all  too 
many  television  shows  harp  on  and  under- 
score crime  and  violence.  All  too  often,  tele- 
vised violence  Is  presented  for  Its  own  sake; 
not  because  it  is  essential  to  adequate  de- 
velopment of  a  sound  plot  or  realistic  char- 
acterization. In  short,  televised  crime  and 
violence  have  often  been  an  end  in  them- 
selves, rather  than  a  means  to  an  end. 

Subcommittee  members  do  not  object  to 
portrayal  of  violence  to  that  degree  truly 
consistent  with  bona  fide  dramatic  needs. 
Our  objection  Is  to  such  portrayal  which  far 
exceeds  any  reasonable  standard  and  which 
lias  been  shown,  both  by  testimony  and  care- 
ful monitoring  to  donilnate  network  prime 
lime  programing  to  the  virtual  exclu.sion  of 
shows  specifically  designed  t-o  meet  the  needs 
of  children. 

The  current  edition  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters  television  code.  In 
a  section  entitled  "Responsibility  Toward 
Children,"  states: 

The  education  of  children  Involves  giving 
them  a  sense  of  the  world  at  large.  It  Is  not 
enough  that  only  those  programs  which  are 
Intended  for  viewing  by  children  :=haU  be 
suitable  to  the  young  and  Immature.  In  ad- 
dition, those  programs  which  might  be  rea- 
sonably expected  to  hold  the  attention  of 
children  and  which  are  broadcast  during 
times  of  the  day  when  children  may  be 
normally  expected  to  constitute  a  substantial 
part  of  the  audience  should  be  presented  with 
due  regard  for  their  effect  on  children.  Such 
subjects  as  violence  and  sex  shall  be  pre- 
sented without  due  emphasis  and  only  as 
required  by  plot  development  or  character 
delineation.  Crime  should  not  be  presented 
as  attractive  or  as  a  solution  of  liuman 
problems  and  the  Inevitable  retribution 
should  be  made  clear. 

The  subcommittee  is  fully  In  accord  with 
tills  provision  of  the  NAB  code.  The  problem 
lies  in  the  fact  that.  In  practice,  the  televi- 
sion industry  is  not.  The  NAB  code  is  well 
conceived  but  poorly  enforced.  In  their 
chronic  violation  of  It,  the  broadcasters 
render  a  patent  disservice  to  the  children 
and  society  of  today.  They  also  help  pave  the 
way  for  what  may  well  be  an  even  more  dis- 
tressing tomorrow.  Ill  effects.  f>artlcularly 
where  those  affected  are  children,  are  not 
easily  confined  to  one  generation. 

discussion  questions 

1.  Does  television  "Violence  Infiuence  youth? 

2.  How  much  tinic  do  we  soend  watching 
TV? 

3.  Have  we  become  "accustomed"  to  TV 
violence? 

4.  Will  letters  of  protest  to  network  and 
sponsor  help? 

5.  V/hat  Is  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters?  What  is  the  NAB  code?  Is  it 
effecttire? 

6.  Is  some  sort  of  censorship  desirable? 

7.  What  is  the  quality  of  TV  programs  pres- 
ently directed  toward  children? 

8.  How  can  we  influence  our  families  In 
regard  to  TV  viewing? 
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IFrom  the  Indianapolis  Times,  Dec.  16,  1964] 
What  Happened  To  Quality  on  TV? 

(By  Richard  K.  ShuU) 
"Starting  as  many  situation  comedies  as 
the  networks  did  this  year  Is  like  all  the  cars 
in  the  country  going  to  three  gas  stations. 
We're  running  out  of  gas." 

That  explanation,  offered  by  a  network 
progranung  vice  president,  Mort  Werner  of 
NBC,  Is  as  good  as  any  in  explaining  what 
happened  to  quality  on  television. 

A  scan  across  the  TV  dial  almost  any  eve- 
ning v.ill  find  dozen.s  of  .stereotyped  charac- 
ters treading  their  way  toward  some  vague 
destiny,  marching  in  time  either  to  the  cackle 
of  the  laughing  machine  or  to  the  Intrusive 
throb  of  dramatic  background  music. 

There  was  a  time  when  TV's  artistry  In- 
spired other  media.  The  movie  business  and 
the  Broadway  stage  snapped  up  such  Items 
as  "The  Miracle  Worker,"  "All  The  Way 
Home"  and  "No  Time  for  Sergeants." 

TV's    most    recent    contribution    to    the 
movies  was  Yogi  Bear. 
What  happened? 

•The  ABC  network  led  the  way  "With  vio- 
lence and  sensationalism.  The  others  picked 
it  up."  criminologist  Peter  Frievalds  said. 
He's  a  staff  member  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

Carl  Perlan,  also  a  criminologist,  and  staff 
director  for  the  subcommittee,  pointed  out: 
•The  three  men  who  operate  the  TV  net- 
works (Presidents  Robert  Kintner  of  NBC, 
James  C.  Aubrey  of  CBS  and  Thomas  More 
of  ABC)  all  grew  up  at  ABC  where  they  had 
the  pulp  magazine  concept  of  programing — • 
sex  and  violence. 

■When  we  l.ssued  the  subcommittee  report 
(October,  1964)  and  said  50  per  cent  of  the 
TV  shows  are  devoted  to  crime  and  violence. 
that  didn't  mean  the  others  were  necessarily 
good,"  Perlan  said. 

"We  are  concerned  with  juvenile  delin- 
quency. The  fact  that  pap  Isn't  harmful,  but 
doesn't  make  a  contribution,  isn't  our  busi- 
ness."  Perlan  said. 

As  Chairman  E.  William  Henry  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  sees  it, 
"The  main  problem  with  television  Is  a  lack 
of  diversity.  The  majority  of  the  programs  In 
prime  hours  are  aimed  ;it  getting  mass 
audience. 

"Whether  It's  'Bonanza,'  "Lucy"  or  'Burke's 
Law,"  they're  all  catering  to  basically  the 
same  taste.  Some  say  that's  because  of  all  the 
mass-Eoods  advertisers  on  TV.  On  all  net- 
works, the  idea  Is  to  get  the  kids  to  watch 
without  scaring  the  adults  away."  Henry  said. 
And  that  brings  tip  the  matter  of  three 
little  words  which  control  most  prime  time 
televlnion— "cost  per  thou." 

That's  a  television  trade  expression  for 
cost-per-thousand  which,  translated  means 
the  cost  of  a  show  to  the  advertiser  per  1000 
viewers  delivered. 

The  l.-^rger  the  audience,  the  lower  the 
cost-per-thousand  becomes.  When  the  spon- 
sor is  selling  soap,  cigarettes,  deodorants  and 
such,  everyone  Is  a  potential  customer  and 
the  advertiser  l.=n"t  too  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  his  audience,  merely  Its  size. 

This  concern  by  the  mass-goods  advertiser 
with  sheer  volume  of  viewers  gives  rise  to 
TV's  pathological  zeal  for  high  ratings. 

And  the  networks  apparently  nre  con- 
vinced the  children  In  this  chlld-worshlpplng 
nation  are  the  key  to  hie  audience. 

The    kiddles    either    directly    control    the 

dials,  or  indulgent  parents  gravitate  to  shows 

they  consider  harmless — situation  comedy — 

while  the  children  are  present. 

"The  reason  situation  comedies  have  drawn 


so  much  attention,"  said  Michael  Dann,  the 
CBS  programing  vice  president.  Is  that  they"re 
popular  with  the  whole  family.  Situation 
comedies  are  the  big  hits  every  year.  Story 
forms  rarely  ever  become  major  hits. 

"We  don't  program  for  the  kids  In  the  early 
evening.  We  program  for  the  entire  family," 
Dann  said.  "There's  no  question  we  try  to 
cater  to  the  majority.  Even  so,  we  try  to 
create  an  appetite  for  better  things. 

"The  bad  always  outweighs  the  good  in 
any  media. 

"In  entertainment,  no  matter  what  TV 
does,  it's  there  to  make  money.  But  people 
are  Just  as  critical  of  our  loftiest  efforts  as 
they  are  of  'The  Beverly  Hillbillies',"  Dann 
said. 

To  the  contrary,  advertising  man  Charles 
E.  (Bud)  Barry,  head  of  television  for  Young 
&  Rublcam  Advertising,  said: 

"You  writers  don"t  seem  to  grasp  the  Im- 
portance that  the  public  Is  conditioned  to 
advertiser-supported  television.  TV  doesn't 
go  above  the  average  intellect's  reach. 

"There's  no  doubt.  7:30-8:30  p.m.  Is  pro- 
gramed with  kids  In  mind.  Adults  don't  move 
in  until  8:30,"  Barry  said. 

Werner  of  NBC  said,  "By  nature,  a  kid  au- 
dience Is  there  in  the  early  evening.  We  don't 
deliberately  try  to  drive  away  the  adult 
audience." 

Since  these  gentlemen  concur  that  the 
kiddles  either  control  or  have  a  large  voice  In 
early  evening  TV,  you  might  wonder  why  the 
networks  don't  try  to  offer  young  minds 
something  more  Intellectually  rewarding  than 
"The  Munsters." 

Perlan  said,  "I  don't  believe  it's  possible 
for  a  network  to  build  uplifting  shows  for 
children.  The  networks  like  it  when  their 
opponents  profrram  good  kid  shows  cr  pub- 
lic affairs  shows,  because  they  can  get  bigger 
ratings  against  them. 

••For  example,  the  other  two  networks  push 
hard  against  'CBS  Reports'  because  it's  so 
vulnerable  on  ratings,"  Perlan  said. 

Producer-packager  Keefe  Brasselle,  who 
describes  himself  as  "brutally  candid,"  states 
It  another  way: 

"People  make  the  decision  for  what  goes 
on  TV.  If  the  nation  Is  backsliding  In  culture. 
It's  because  the  public  is  boss. 

"I  give  them  what  they  want.  The  public 
is  not  an  Ignoramus,  but  If  it  wants  cartoons, 
I'll  make  cartoons.  I  don't  claim  to  be  a  bril- 
liant man.  I'm  a  showman." 

Brasselles  offerings  on  television  this  sea- 
son Include  "Baileys  of  Balboa."  "The  Cara 
Williams  Show""  and  "'The  Reporter."" 


[From  the  Indianapolis  Times,  Dec.  20,  1964 1 

Should  Government  Try  To  Upgrade  TV? 

(By  Richard  K.  ShuU) 

More  than  a  year  has  pa.ssed  since  tele- 
vision experienced  Its  greatest  hours  dur- 
ing those  four  Incredibly  grim  days  of  No- 
vember. 1963. 

Indelible  images  hurtled  one  after  another 
into  America's  11%-ing  room  as  the  whole 
theory  of  a  nation  under  law  was  tested 

And  ironically,  television's  finest  hours 
also  recorded  the  end  of  an  era  In  which  the 
Industry  had  been  badgered  and  cajoled  to 
do  better.  In  which  the  White  House  Itself 
was  the  font  of  culture  for  the  nation. 

As  part  of  the  New  Frontier  program. 
President  Kennedy  appointed  a  Chicago 
lawyer.  Newton  M.  Minow,  as  chairman  cf 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Mlnow's  strategy  for  upgrading  television 
was  to  operate  from  the  lecture  podium,  to 
give  the  Industry  a  raised  eyebrow  of  disdain 
and  embarrass  the  broadcasters  into  doing 
better. 

His  first  public  utterance  drew  a  bellow 
of  protest  from  the  entire  Industry.  Some 
broadcasters  still  turn  florid  and  quiver  at 
the   mention  of  J.Tinow's   name. 

Minow  was  Invited  to  address  a  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters on  May  9,  1951.  The  usual  role  for 
an  FCC  chairman  at  such  a  convention  is 
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to  praise  the  technical  advances  of  the  In- 
duatry.  adulate  the  stateemanlike  activities 
of  some  of  the  members  and  sit  down. 

Mlnow  gave  them  a  ripper — his  "vast 
wasteland"  speech: 

•'I  Invite  you  to  sit  down  In  front  of  your 
television  set  when  your  station  goes  on  the 
air  and  stay  there  without  a  book,  maga- 
zine, newspaper,  profit  and  loss  sheet  or 
rating  book  to  distract  you — and  keep  your 
eyes  glued  to  that  set  until  the  station  signs 
off.  I  can  assure  you  that  you  will  observe  a 
vast  wasteland,"  he  told  them. 

Mlnow  hammered  away  at  his  theme  for 
two  years,  then  resigned  to  go  into  private 
Industry. 

President  Kennedy  appointed  E.  William 
Henry,  a  Memphis  lawyer,  to  replace  Mlnow. 
Although  Henry  is  outsF>oken  about  the 
broadcast  industry,  he  hasn't  spread  his  re- 
marks about  as  frequently  or  as  loudly  as 
Mlnow  did. 

Ironically,  after  President  Kennedy  was 
murdered,  the  man  who  succeeded  him  In 
the  White  House  was  a  broadcaster,  through 
family  controlled  Interests. 

I  The  Texas  TV  empire  owned  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  wife  and  daughters  has  been 
placed  In  the  trust  of  two  family  acquaint- 
ances for  "fhe  duration  of  the  President's 
tenure  in  the  White  House. ) 

Was  there  u  cultural  renaissance  in  this 
country  which  died  along  with  John  Ken- 
nedy? Has  commercial  TV  sagged  into  a  cul- 
tural slump  since  his  passing? 

That  depends  on  who  is  answering  the 
questions. 

"John  Kennedy  had  the  elan  of  making 
Intellect  and  good  taste  respectable.  He 
made  them  fashionable.  Before  John  Ken- 
nedy, egghead  was  a  term  of  derision."  said 
producer  David  Susskind. 

"Is  it  over?  Not  entirely.  That's  not  a 
thought  that  can  be  erased.  He  Initiated  a 
new  Interest  in  culture.  It's  an  idea  whose 
time  hiis  arrived,"  Susskind  said. 

Ad  man  Charles  E.  (Bud)  Barry  feels 
there  Is  a  cultural  backslide. 

"I  think  John  Kennedy  was  t;ie  first  man 
of  our  times  who  had  an  air  about  him^ 
like  Pranklln  Roosevelt  when  he  broke  the 
depression. 

"John  Kennedy  said  Pablo  Casals  be- 
longed in  the  White  House.  So  he  got  him 
there.  Lyndon  Johnson  will  make  the  coun- 
try go.  But  he's  not  culture-minded." 

Mort  Werner.  NBC's  programing  vice  presi- 
dent, contends  any  feeling  of  cultural  let- 
down is  "a  delayed  reaction"  to  the  assas- 
sination. 

"I  think  there  was  a  delayed,  shocked 
reaction  when  we  lost  John  Kennedy.  But, 
no,  I  don't  think  that  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  quality  of  television." 

Concurring  with  him  is  Mike  Dann,  his 
CBS  cotinterpart,  who  said,  "Television's 
crisis  cannot  be  linked  to  the  loss  of  a  presi- 
dent or  costs.  It  has  to  be  linked  to  a  lack 
of  good  writers." 

Ed  Scherlck,  the  ABC  network  programing 
vice  president,  sees  it  another  way; 

"A  light  went  out  when  the  presidency 
was  handed  back  to  an  older  generation.  In 
terms  of  a  leader,  Lyndon  Johnson  Is  not 
as  an  exciting  a  man  as  John  Kennedy. 

"But,  this  country  Is  In  a  cultural  boom 
.  .  .  theater,  books,  music  .  .  and  not  the 
least  share  of  credit  goes  to  television," 
Scherlck  said. 

Had  John  Kennedy  lived  and  continued 
his  raised  eyebrow  technique  of  urging  higher 
level  TV  for  the  nation,  would  our  21-inch 
world  be  a  better  place  today? 

"Of  course  the  President  can  Influence  the 
nation's  taste,"  replied  E.  William  Heiuy, 
FCC  chairman.  "The  same  if  the  President 
said  everyone  should  drink  milk,  they'd  drink 
milk." 

The  prospect  for  the  next  four  years  is 
tliat  President  Johnson,  because  of  his  per- 
sonal ties  to  the  industry,  will  do  his  best 


to  pretend  TV  doesn't  exist,  'et  alone  com- 
ment on  it. 

"So  far,  his  policy  has  been  strictly  hands 
off,  "  said  Robert  E.  Lea,  veteran  member  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
referring  to  the  President's  attitude  on  the 
FCC. 

In  the  year  since  he  took  office,  President 
Johnson  was  forced  once  to  act  regarding 
the  FCC. 

The  term  of  Commissioner  Frederick  W. 
Ford  expired.  Ford  originally  was  appointed 
by  President  Eisenhower.  President  Johnson 
reappointed  Ford. 

Chairman  Henry  sees  educational  televi- 
sion as  a  prime  factor  in  the  future  of  all  TV. 

""Educational  television  Is  making  great 
strides.  Its  total  impact  will  be  far  less  thsn 
commercial  television,  but  its  steady  growth 
is  good.  I  think  educational  television  will 
upgrade  all  of  television." 

Henry  also  would  like  to  see  the  FCC  take 
a  strong  role  in  making  public  affairs  shows 
actually  get  to  the  people. 

He  pointed  out  that  although  the  networks 
<iTe  programing  more  public  affairs  shows, 
local  stations  don't  necessarily  carry  them, 
frequently  substituting  something  more  lu- 
crative which  can  be  sold  to  local  sponsors, 
such  as  an  old  Western,  cartoon  shows,  etc. 

"The  stations  have  a  responsibility  to  clear 
(agree  to  carry)  network  public  service  shows, 
.md  to  create  local  public  service  shows," 
Henry   said. 

"If  you  don't  do  that,  they're  not  serving 
the  public.  I'm  not  saying  what  should  be 
put  on.  They  have  360  degrees  in  which  to 
turn.  I'm  not  trrtng  to  dictate.  But  if  they 
don't  get  into  the  area  of  public  service  regu- 
larly,  they  don't  deserve   licenses. 

"If  there  are  only  two  television  outlets — 
New  "york  and  Los  Angeles — we  might  p.s  well 
throw  a  national  switch  and  be  done  with  it," 
Henry  said. 

Tlie  broadcasters  themselves  vociferously 
resist  any  attempt  at  outside  Interference 
with  the  affairs  of  their  domain. 

President  Kennedy  siiffered  his  biggest 
Congressional  defeat  when  he  attempted  to 
get  legislation  to  strengthen  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

This  defeat  was  a  testimonial  to  ( 1 )  the 
power  of  the  broadcast  lobby  in  Washington, 
and  (2)  the  sjrmpathy  broadcasters  receive 
from  members  of  Congress  who  are  directly 
involved  in  broadcasting  through  personal 
or  family  ownership  or  Investment  In  broad- 
casting companies. 

The  broadcasters  contend  they  are  capable 
of  self-policing  through  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters,  of  which  a  majority 
of  station  license  holders  are  members. 

The  NAB  has  a  code  to  which  members 
subscribe  which  essentially  proclaims  that 
all  broadcasters  will  do  good  and  think 
wholesome. 

Gene  Gleason,  press  representative  for  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, said  the  committee's  long  Investiga- 
tion and  its  blistering  report  against  broad- 
casting which  was  released  in  October  all  was 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  the  broadcaster's 
ability  to  f>oIice  themselves. 

"We  used  the  broadcasters"  own  criteria," 
Gleason  said.  "We  have  never  gone  beyond 
their  own  code  There  never  was  a  value 
Judgment  made  by  the  subcommittee,  except 
as  it  was  measured  by  the  NAB  code. 

""All  we  did  was  take  their  code  and  then 
looked  at  their  shows.  We  reported  the  dis- 
parity. 

"'There  Is  nothing  more  effective  for  an  in- 
dustry than  self-regulation.  The  best  regula- 
tion Is  self-regulation — If  they  will  Just  do 
It,  ■  Gleason  concluded. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  Anally,  let 
me  say  that  when  I  denounce  him  I 
am  really  not  hateful  about  him.  He  is 
sick.  I  understand  that  he  went  back 
to  my  grammar  school  days  trying  to 


find   .something   I   did   wrong,   where   I 
came  from. 

In  all  my  life  I  do  not  believe  there 
has  ever  been  a  man  who  has  been  sub- 
jected to  more  investigation  and  more 
scandal  than  I,  I  do  not  lament  my 
fate.  But  I  regret  it.  I  think  that  many 
of  my  colleagues  believe  that. 

Thus,  it  is  not  for  me  that  I  speak. 
It  is  for  you.  When  he  suggests  that  I 
am  in  some  way  responsible  for  the  vio- 
lence in  this  land,  let  me  remind  him 
that  his  hateful  comments  and  columns 
written  about  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, our  late  deceased  friend,  and  be- 
loved colleague,  probably  had  something 
to  do  with  Senator  Kennedy's  assassi- 
nation. 

His  evil  hatred  will  go  on  until  it  is 
stopped.  We  cannot  get  peace  and  de- 
cency in  this  country  because  a  vast 
number  of  our  people  do  not  know  us 
individually  and  have  no  opportunity  to 
do  so.  They  believe  what  they  read  in 
the  newspapers  about  us.  This  evil  has 
got  to  stop.  There  has  got  to  be  more 
integrity  in  journalism.  Most  of  it  is 
honest  and  responsible.  But  that  seg- 
ment of  it  which  is  so  dishonorable,  so 
dishonest,  so  lying,  and  so  false,  has  got 
to  be  stopped. 

What  has  been  the  result? 

Today,  the  life  of  every  man  in  public 
life  is  in  jeopardy. 

Why? 

Because  people  have  been  lying  about 
us  as  if  we  are  all  thieves  and  rascals, 
and  that  everyone  in  politics  is  dishon- 
orable. I  know  that  is  not  true.  I  am 
sure  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  knows  that  is  not  true.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  l^.Ir. 
Cooper],  now  in  the  Chamber,  knows 
that  is  not  true.  But,  the  American  peo- 
ple have  been  led  to  believe  that  it  is 
true. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are 
having  this  temble  wave  of  assassina- 
tions. Pearson  bears  a  terrible  burden. 
I  hope  that  God  will  be  good  to  him.  I 
want  Him  to  be.  He  has  lied  about  me. 
He  has  lied  about  my  wife.  He  has  lied 
about  my  children.  He  has  lied  about  my 
friends. 

Thus,  this  is  a  personal  plea,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  make,  and  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  understand  why  I  do 
so. 

For  2  long  years,  I  have  remained 
silent,  on  the  advice  of  others.  I  intend 
to  do  that  no  longer.  I  want  the  record 
written  every  time  a  false  attack  is  made 
upon  me.  I  should  have  spoken  every 
time  before.  I  know  it  now.  But  there 
were  those  who  told  me  not  to  do  so. 

So,  Mr.  President,  let  us  all  hope  and 
pray  that  there  will  be  an  end  to  this 
calumny  and  hate  now  so  prevalent  in 
the  world  and  that  honor  and  integrity 
will  replace  them. 

That  is  the  purpose  for  which  I  speak. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL   MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  if  there  be 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
.Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with  tlie 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday  ne.xt. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat  6 
o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
ad.iourned  until  Monday,  June  17,  1968, 
at  12  noon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  13,  1968: 

In  the  .Mr  Force 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  .--ectlon  8962.  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen  William  K.  Martin,  FR1697  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force »  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  loUowlng-named  officer  to  be  assigned 
to  positions  of  importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President  in  the  grade  lu- 
dicated,  under  the  provisions  of  section  8066, 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 
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To  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
Maj  Gen.  Gordon  M.  Graham.  FR7761,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

In  the  Army 
The  following- named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
;3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  tai  of  section 
3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  William  Raymond  Peers,  021366. 
.\rmy  of  tne  United  States  (brigadier  general. 
U.S   iXm-ivt  . 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


WHY  RELIABILITY  LAW  IS  NEEDED 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN'  THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  13.  1968 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  is  conducting 
field  hearings  on  the  proposed  Electric 
Power  ReUability  Act,  S.  1934.  This  pro- 
posed legislation,  introduced  last  June  by 
tiie  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie] 
and  cosponsored  by  myself  and  15  other 
Senators,  resulted  from  an  extensive 
.-tudy  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
alter  the  severe  Northeast  blackout  of 
November  1965.  Field  hearings  in  Seattle, 
Las  Vegas,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  following 
the  hearings  here  last  summer,  have 
clearly  emphasized  the  need  for  this  leg- 
islation. However,  the  bill  lias  tremen- 
dous obstacles  to  overcome  in  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  large  and  wealthy  investor 
owned  utilities. 

The  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association  and  its  constituent  mem- 
bers, together  with  the  American  Public 
Power  Association,  continue  as  the  only 
major  organizations  in  the  utility  indus- 
t  ry  which  support  the  Electric  Power  Re- 
1  lability  Act. 

During  the  April  field  hearings  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  testimony  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Fred  Simonton,  executive  director  of 
tiie  Mid- West  Electric  Consumers  Asso- 
ciation, and  by  Mr.  William  C.  Wise, 
coimsel  for  Mid-West.  I  believe  their 
.natements  contain  some  of  the  best  ar- 
guments yet  presented  in  favor  of  the 
Reiiability  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  two  statements 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

-tatement  of  fred  g.  simonton,  executive 
Director   Mid-West   Electric    Consumers 
Associ.\TioN.  Inc.,  Before  Senate  Commit- 
tee ON  Commerce,  S«lt  Lake  City,  Utah 
My  name  Is  Fred  G.  Simonton,  I  am  ElKecu- 
tive  Director  of  Mid-West  Electric  Consumers 
■Association,    with    headquarters    In    Denver. 
Colorado. 

Mid-West  Electric  Consumers  Association 
:3  a  regional  organization  representing  264 
rural  electric  cooi>eratlve8,  municipal  sys- 
tems, and  public  power  districts  engaged  in 
the  business  of  furnishing  electric  service  in 


the  Missouri  River  Basin.  As  a  service  asso- 
ciation, our  sole  purpose  Is  to  further  the  in- 
terest of  the  electric  consumers  in  the  Basin. 
Our  members  are  located  in  the  states  of 
Colorado,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Ne- 
brask.i.  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Wyo- 
ming and  Kansas. 

The  Electric  Power  Reliability  Act  which 
was  introduced  In  the  Congress  in  1<)67,  is  In 
our  opiiiion,  one  of  the  most  far-reaching 
legislative  proposals  which  has  been  consid- 
ered In  recent  years.  It  has  been  given  careful 
attention  by  our  Association. 

Early  In  1967.  at  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Mid-West,  a  special  study 
committee  was  esuibllshed  to  examine  S.  1934, 
and  related  bills.  The  C<3mmlttee  members 
are:  James  Grahl.  General  Manager.  Basin 
Electric  Power  Cooperative.  Bismarck.  North 
Dakota;  V.  T.  Hanlon,  Manager,  East  River 
Electric  Po\/er  Cooperative.  Madison,  South 
Dakota:  Arie  Verrips.  General  Manager.  Mis- 
souri Basin  Municipal  Power  Agency,  Sioux 
Center.  Iowa:  Chnrlcs  Ham.  Manager,  Wheat- 
belt  Public  Power  District,  Sidney,  Nebraska: 
and  James  McNcar.  Director,  HlghU;-;e  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative,  Sterling,  Colorado. 
James  Grahl  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Ex  Otnnio  members  of  this  Special 
Studv  Committee  were  Dennis  Lindbcrg. 
President  of  Mid-West  Electric  Consumers 
Association  and  President  cf  the  Missouri 
Basin  Systems  Group,  Odebolt,  Iowa;  Robert 
Marritz.  Executive  Director  ;ind  Staff  Coun- 
sel. Missouri  Basin  Systems  Group,  Denver. 
Colorado;  and  me. 

The  Committee  made  several  recommenda- 
tions to  the  full  Board  of  Directors  of  Mid- 
West  Electric  Consumers  Association,  which 
is  made  up  of  four  directors  from  each  of  the 
nine  states   represented    in   '^ur  Association. 

The  recommendations  were; 

(1)  Mid-West  Electric  Consumers  .Associa- 
tion should  testify  in  favor  of  the  purposes 
and  objectives  of  the  Electric  Power  Reli- 
ability Act.  The  Moss  version  of  the  bill 
(HJl.  12322)  seemed  to  our  Committee  to  be 
the  best  version,  although  important  modi- 
fications are  recommended. 

The  bUl  should  give  the  regional  coun- 
cils advisory  roles  rather  than  making  them 
a  part  of  the  regulatory  process,  as  now  pro- 
vided by  the  bill.  The  language  of  the  bill 
should  be  modlfled  so  that  the  regional 
transmission  plans  recommended  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  by  the  regional  ccun- 
cils  would  be  advisory  and  for  the  approval 
of  the  Commission.  However,  the  Commis- 
sion should  have  the  authority  to  study  al- 
ternative lines  and  to  finally  certify  those 
lines  most  In  the  public  interest. 

A  power  system's  independent  request  for 
FPC  certification  of  a  transmission  line 
should  be  treated  by  the  Commission  with- 
out prejudice  although  the  proposed  line 
may  not  correspond  to  the  plan  approved  by 
the  regional  council. 

A  utUlty  should  be  required  to  explain  to 


the  Federal  Power  Commission  why  Its  pro- 
Dosed  line  does  not  correspond  to  the  region- 
al plan  but  Its  request  should  otherwise  be 
handled  under  the  same  procedures  as  re- 
quests for  certification  for  lines  which  do  cor- 
respond to  the  regional  plan.  Otherwise,  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives  and  public  power 
svstems  will  be  at  a  dlsadvanUge  because 
they    would    be    outvoted    on    the    regional 

^°^2^^^o  make  the  above  provision  work- 
able the  Moss  bin  should  be  amended  to 
provide  that  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
estabUsh  a  qualified  staff  of  engineer  W 
make  studies  and  develop  Its  own  plans  for 
transmission  in  the  various  regions  as  iiec- 
essarv  This  would  give  FPC  the  technical 
comi^tence  needed  to  be  Independent  of 
the  proposals  of  the  regional  industry  coun- 
cils This  kind  of  provision  also  seems  im- 
portant because  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission is  the  only  protection  that  most  of 
the  electric  consumers  in  the  c°"'\^'>-  ^;^- 

As  the  protector  of  the  consumer  interests, 
the  commission  should  conduct  its  own 
studies  with  Its  own  personnel  to  reach  con- 
clusions of  its  own.  ,,„,,, J 

(3)  The  Federal  Power  Commission  should 
•oe  empowered  to  require  establishment  of 
open  connections  between  [x-wer  systenis 
which  FPC  can  order  closed  in  emergencies 
to  provide  assistance  to  systems  experiencing 

"Vhe'^fubUc  cannot  be  expected  to  tolerate 
an  outage  in  one  village  or  rural  area  when 
a  neighboring  power  system  has  the  capa- 
blUtv  of  providing  emergency  power. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Mid-West  Elec- 
tric Consumers  Association  was  authonz^ 
at  our  10th  Annual  Meettog.  December  6^, 
1967  to  determine  the  position  of  Mid- West 
on  the  Electric  Power  Reliability  legislation 
on  the  basis  of  the  recommendations  of  our 
special  Studv  Committee. 

Consequently,     at    Its    regular    quarterly 

Board  Meeting,  April  2  and  3,  1968,  the  fol- 

lovking  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously: 

resolution  on   electbic  power  RBLiABn-rrr 

act 

Whereas  there  have  been  Introduced  Into 
the  90th  Congress  several  versions  of  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Power  Act.  generally 
referred  to  as  the  Electric  Power  Reliabili- 
ty Act,  which  would  grant  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  broad  new  authority  to 
facilitate  the  provisions  of  reliable,  abund- 
ant  and  economical  power  supply' 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  we 
endorse  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the 
Electric  Power  Reliability  Act,  as  most  clear- 
ly enunciated  in  H.R.  12322  introduced  by 
Congressman  Moss  of  California;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  believe  the 
legislation  would  more  adequately  protect 
consumer-owned  elecLric  systems  if  the  bill 
were  strengthened  in  ceriain  respects,  such 
as  by  giving  the  FPC  greater  regulatory  au- 
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thority  over  the  "regional  councils'":  the 
power  to  execute  an  independent  study  of  a 
proposed  regional  plan  when  objections  are 
voiced  by  members  of  a  "regional  coancU"; 
and  the  power  to  require  establishment  of 
open  connections  between  power  systems  for 
use  In  emergencies  to  avoid  outages;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  representa- 
tive of  Mid-West  Electric  Consumers  Asso- 
ciation appear  at  one  of  the  upcoming  re- 
gional field  hearings  to  present  testimony 
for  this  Association  to  this  effect. 

Consistent  with  the  changes  we  have  sug- 
gested above,  our  Attorney.  Mr.  William 
Wise,  Washington.  DC.  Is  prepared  to  sup- 
plement our  testimony  before  this  Commit- 
tee with  suggested  amendments  to  the  Elec- 
tric Power  Reliability  Act. 

.As  the  policy  and  legislative  association 
of  the  members  of  the  Missouri  Basin  Sys- 
tems Group,  which  Is  our  regional  coordina- 
tion group  and  pool  of  125  consumer-owned 
systems  In  the  Mid-West.  Including  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  we 
recognize  the  clear  purpose  of  the  proposed 
Electric  Power  Reliability  bill  which  Is  as 
Congre.esman  Moss  emphasized,  "not  merely 
to  preveo*  more  cascading  power  failures. 
but  to  further  the  national  policy,  adopted 
in  1935.  of  assuring  an  abundant  supply  of 
electric  energy  throughout  the  United  States 
with  the  greatest  possible  economy  and  with 
due  regard  to  the  proper  utilization  and  con- 
servation of  natural  resources." 

We  call  the  Committee's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  our  Association  and  the  American 
Public  Power  Association  were  the  only 
witnesses  to  appear  in  support  of  Appro- 
priations for  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968  before  the  Senate 
Sub-Committee  on  Independent  Offices.  We 
are  concerned  that  as  presently  constituted, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  If  assigned 
the  addltionaJ  responsibilities  It  would  have 
under  the  Electric  Power  Reliability  Act, 
would  have  to  depend  far  too  greatly  on  the 
recommendations  developed  by  regional 
councils  which  are  likely  to  be  controlled 
by  the  private  power  companies. 

In  our  opinion.  It  Is  not  equipped  at  pres- 
ent to  do  an  adequate  Job  to  protect  the 
public  Interest  if  it  is  assigned  the  addi- 
tional responsibilities  It  would  have  under 
the  Electric  Power  Reliability  Act.  To  do 
this  Job  properly,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission shoiild  be  authorized  and  directed 
to  develop  a  staff  which  is  professional 
enough  to  become  expert  on  the  needs  for 
EHV  transmission  in  all  regions  of  the 
country. 

We  are  very  much  aware  that  many  of 
the  private  power  companies  axe  opposing 
the  Electric  Power  Reliability  Act.  We  have 
witnessed  the  urgent  gathering  together  of 
the  companies  In  "coordinating  councils" 
or  "regional  councils".  These  companies  have 
protested  that  they  have  achieved  a  high 
level  of  reliability  without  regulation  despite 
regular,  wide-spread  outages.  We  have  little 
criticism  of  the  efforts  to  coordinate  power 
supply  In  the  various  regions,  especially 
when  the  consumer-owned  systems  have 
been  a  part  of  these  efforts.  But  we  are  seri- 
ously concerned  with  Inter-reglonal  and 
national  transmission  grids  that  will  be 
constructed.  Today  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  regional  Interconnections,  but 
the  control  and  operation  of  extra  high 
voltage  lines  of  500  kv,  750  kv — even  one 
million  volt  lines  raises  questions  which  are 
vital  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  small, 
consumer-owned  systems. 

They  claim  the  industry  can  solve  the 
problems  of  Interconnections  and  long-range 
planning  for  the  nation's  electric  power 
needs.  Indeed,  only  yesterday,  a  group  of 
power  suppliers  met  In  New  York  City  to 
sign  an  agreement  establishing  what  they 
chose  to  call  the  "National  Electric  Relia- 
bility Council." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  Is  clear  that  this  grouo  Is  suggesting 
that  It  is  responsible  for  and  capable  of 
assuring  electric  reliability  In  the  nation. 

But  the  facts  are.  Senator  Moss,  that  this 
group  has  deliberately  excluded  from  its 
deliberations  and  from  membership  the  Mis- 
souri Basin  Systems  Group,  the  coordinating 
planning  agency  and  the  operating  power 
p)ool  In  our  region  for  125  consumer-owned 
and  public  power  systems. 

At  this  Juncture,  Senator  Moss,  I  ask  yoiu: 
permission  to  have  put  into  the  record  cer- 
tain documents  pertaining  to  the  National 
Electric  Reliability  Council  and  its  actions 
relative  to  the  Missouri  Basin  Systems 
Group.  (DA  letter,  dated  April  5.  1968,  from 
320  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  New  York,  and 
signed  by  Floyd  L.  Goss.  A.  Gruhl,  W.  B. 
McGuLre,  J.  R.  Welsh.  G.  O.  Wessenauer  and 
J.  Lee  Rice.  Jr.,  Chairman. 

(2)  A  draft  copy  of  Agreement,  dated 
March  27,  1968,  and  sent  to:  Carollnas- 
Virglnla  Power  Pool.  East  Central  Area  Re- 
liability Group,  Florida  Power  Corporation. 
Mld-Amerlca  Interpool  Network,  Mld-.Atlan- 
tlc  Area  Coordinating  Group,  Mid-Continent 
.Area  Power  Planners.  Northeast  Power  Co- 
ordinating Council,  Southwest  Power  Pool. 
The  Southern  Company,  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  Texas  Interconnected  System  and 
Western  Systems  Coordinating  Coimcll. 

(3)  A  copy  of  the  telegram  to  J.  Lee  Rice, 
Jr..  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Allegheny  Power 
System.  Inc..  from  Robert  Marritz.  Executive 
Director  and  Staff  Counsel.  Mlssoiu-1  Basin 
Systems  Group,  Denver.  Colorado,  dated 
April  23.  1968. 

(4)  The  statement  Issued  to  the  news 
media  April  24,  1968,  by  Mid-West  Electric 
Consumers  Association. 

At  the  very  time  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  is  seeking  information  on  the 
proposed  Electric  Power  Reliability  Act,  some 
of  the  largest  power  systems  in  the  nation 
are  meeting  In  the  Board  Room  of  the  Al- 
legheny Power  System,  Inc..  to  form  what 
amounts  to  a  private  club  which  Is  sole  Judge 
of  whether  a  system  or  an  entire  regional 
power  pool  is  worthy  of  admission  to  what 
purports  to  be  a  national  power  reliability 
group. 

In  our  view,  this  suggests  that  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting  is  to  marshal  forces  against 
the  Electric  Power  Reliability  Act.  now  un- 
der consideration. 

Our  Association  protests  most  vigorously 
the  intentional  exclusion  of  the  Systems 
Group  from  the  National  Electric  Reliability 
Council,  and  will  protest  Its  exclusion  from 
any  national  group  that  purports  to  concern 
Itself  with  the  reliability  of  electric  service 
In  this  nation. 

As  I  have  stated  previously,  the  Missouri 
Basin  Systems  Group  Includes  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  mar- 
kets nearly  2  million  kilowatts  of  Federal 
power  over  the  only  region-wide  transmis- 
sion system  in  the  Missotirl  Basin.  The  Mis- 
souri Basin  Systems  Group  also  Includes 
Basin  Electric  Power  Cooperative  which  op- 
erates the  nation's  largest  lignite  burning 
generating  plant,  serving  its  106  member 
rural   electric   cooperatives    in    eight   states. 

In  a  telegram  to  several  Senators,  high 
Administration  officials  (Including  Secretary 
Udall  and  Chairman  of  the  FPC,  Lee  White), 
I  suggested  that  "It  Is  not  enough  for  this 
self-appwlnted  group  of  giant  companies  to 
call   Itself  a  'reliability  council'." 

If  this  group  Is  sincere  In  Its  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  massive  blackouts  experienced  in  the 
recent  past,  and  accomplish  the  objectives  set 
forth  by  Congres.sman  Moss,  it  would  seek  to 
coordinate  with  all  groups. 

As  documented  by  Robert  Marritz'  tele- 
gram to  Mr.  Rice,  the  deliberate  exclusion  of 
the  Missouri  Basin  Systems  Group,  members 
of  which  were  the  key  element  in  establishing 
the  national  East- West  Intertle  last  year — 
raises  a  question  about  the  real  purpose  of 
their  proposed  organization. 
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The  deliberate  exclusion  of  most  munlcip;U 
systems,  rural  electric  cooperatives  and  tl.e 
Missouri  Basin  Systems  Group,  suggests  to 
us,  all  the  more  need  for  national  legislaticn 
which,  through  responsible  and  informed 
regulation,  would  require  objective  and  fair 
planning  of  the  rapidly  expanding  national 
electric  power  grid. 

We  are  apprehensive,  Senator  Moss,  after 
the  experience  of  this  week,  that  giant  power 
companies  are  not  trtily  interested  in  co- 
ordination of  all  power  systems  for  the  pur- 
po  e  of  electrical  reliability. 

They  appear  to  be  building  moats  around 
their  ancient  baronies,  refusing  to  recognize 
that  smaller  electric  systems  need  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  economies  to  be  gained 
from  the  technology  of  large-scale  peneratlnc 
units  and  extra-hlgh-voltage  transmission. 

In  conclusion,  we  support  the  legislation 
under  consideration  and  respectfully  urpe 
that  electric  reliability  legislation  protect  tli"^ 
small  consumer-owned  electric  systems  and 
respect  their  desire  to  have  a  meaningful 
voice  in  determining  their  destiny. 

We  believe  that  the  way  in  which  a  na- 
tional electric  grid  Is  built  and  the  manner 
In  which  It  win  be  operated  will  be  of  viral 
importance  to  every  segment  of  the  nation. 

We  believe  that  the  public  interest  will  be 
served  if  the  voice  of  the  consumer-ownea 
.systems  is  heard  at  the  planning  tables. 

We  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity 
you  have  given  us  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mittee to  present  our  views. 
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STATEMENT     OF     WlLLIAM     C.     WISE.     COfNSEt. 

Mid-West  Electric  Consumers  Associ.'.- 
TioN.  Before  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  April  26. 
1968 

Mr.  Chairman  .ind  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: My  name  Is  William  C.  Wise.  I  am 
counsel  to  Mid-West  Electric  Consumers  As- 
sociation. As  indicated  by  Mr.  Slmonton.  I 
shall  dlsciiss  a  few  specific  provisions  of  the 
originally  proposed  Electric  Power  Rellabilitv 
Act  of  1967,  which  we  feel  require  modi- 
fication If  the  public  Interest  Is  to  be  fu:!y 
served  by  Its  enactment  Into  law. 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
we  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  the  Act  with 
but  a  few  amendments.  It  is  our  feeling  that 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  Is  be  be 
highly  commended  for  proposing  legislation 
with  the  objectives  of  the  proposed  Act.  The 
technical  characteristics  of  electric  systems 
today  are  stich  as  to  require  the  fullest 
possible  coordination  among  such  systems  if 
electric  consumers  are  to  receive  reliable 
service.  The  massive  blackouts  occurring  in 
the  East  In  late  1965  and  1967.  as  well  as 
the  several  smaller,  btit  still  sizeable,  power 
failures  which  have  plagued  various  parts 
of  the  nation  tince  that  time,  underline  the 
need  for  corrective  action  which  will  assure 
coordination  between  all  electric  systems 
regardless  of  size  or  ownership.  Investor- 
owned,  publicly-owned  and  cooperatively- 
owned  systems  must  be  properly  coordinated 
with  each  other  If  the  maximum  reliability 
of  service  Is  to  be  attained.  While  much 
worthwhile  coordination  within  the  Indtistrv 
is  voluntarily  taking  place  at  the  present 
time.  It  falls  far  short  of  the  complete  co- 
ordination between  all  segments  of  the 
electric  Industry  which  Is  so  sorely  needed 
to  provide  maximum  reliability  of  service. 
Since  power  failures  lack  respect  for  state 
lines,  it  Is  obvious  that  the  required  decree 
of  coordination  will  be  effected  only  If  Con- 
gress bestows  upon  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission the  necessary  authority  and  provides 
it  with  a  sufficient  staff  to  enable  It  to  vle- 
llantly    oversee    such    coordination. 

Although  Mid-West  enthusiastically  en- 
dorses the  passage  of  an  electric  power  relia- 
bility act  along  the  lines  of  the  act  prepared 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  which 
has  been  Introduced  in  the  Senate  as  S.  1934 
and  In  the  House  as  H.R.  10721,  It  would  re- 


spectfully suggest  the  following  changes  are 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  interest. 

1.  Section  401(b)  lists  various  actions  by 
which  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
is  intended  to  be  furthered  by  the  Reliability 
Act.  One  reads:  "by  respecting  the  territorial 
Integrity  of  titlllty  service  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  public  Interest;". 

We  suggest  the  deletion  of  this  language. 
Our  concern  over  this  language  arises  from 
the  fact  that  somewhat  similar  language 
has  been  .=elzed  upon  In  some  state  to  stop 
rural  electric  cooperatives  from  building 
necessary  generating  plants  and  transmission 
lines  on  the  theory  that  a  power  company 
had  generation  facilities  In  the  general  area. 

2.  In  the  .second  sentence  of  Section  404(a) , 
the  words  "direct  or  indirect"  should  be 
deleted  .and  the  words  "or  of  Its  facilities" 
should  be  added  following  the  word 
"ownership". 

It  Is  essential  that  each  electric  system, 
regardless  of  its  size  or  regardless  of  whether 
it  operates  only  distribution  facilities,  be 
permitted  to  participate  directly  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  a  regional  council.  It  Is  not  clear 
what  was  Intended  by  the  use  of  the  word 
•indirect"  In  Section  404(a),  but  It  might 
be  interpreted  to  mean  that  small  electric 
systems  might  only  be  represented  through 
larger  generating  systems  from  which  it 
purchases  power  at  wholesale 

The  changes  suggested  above  In  respect  of 
Section  404(a)  have  been  adopted  in  the  so- 
called  Moss  bin,  which  was  Introduced  In 
the  House  by  Congressman  Moss  of  California 
as  H.R.  12322.  Many  of  our  suggested  changes 
have  been  adopted  In  the  Moss  bill  as  we 
shall  point  out  as  we  proceed. 

:!.  In  Section  404(b) ,  we  would  suggest  the 
insertion  of  the  following  words  at  the  end 
o:  the  first  sentence:  ",  which  statement  shall 
provide  for  representation  of  all  segments  of 
the  industry." 

We  deem  it  most  Important  that  the  act 
should  make  certain  that  the  organization 
of  the  regional  council  afford  fair  representa- 
tion to  all  segments  of  the  electric  indus- 
try. 

4.  Sections  404(c)  and  404(d)  provide  for 
inununity  from  Section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act 
'  15  U.S.C.)  in  certain  circumstances,  and  the 
title  of  Section  4  Includes  the  words  "anti- 
trust immunity."  We  feel  that  all  provisions 
lor  antltrtist  immunity  should  be  deleted.  It 
does  not  seem  to  us  that  any  action  which 
might  be  taken  by  a  regional  council  which 
is  not  harmful  to  consumers  would  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  the  Clayton  Act.  As  a 
representative  of  consumers,  Mid-West  favors 
much  stronger  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws  rather  than  any  granting  of  Immunity 
ircim  such  laws. 

The  Moss  bill  deletes  the  antitrust  im- 
ir.'-inity  provisions. 

5.  It  is  felt  that  Section  404(b)  should  pro- 
vide that  copies  of  the  filing  of  any  plan  by 
a  regional  council  should  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  that  the  plan  should 
be  available  for  public  Inspection.  The  Moss 
bin  carries  out  this  suggestion. 

6.  It  Is.  also,  felt  that  Section  404  should 
pr.-ivide  for  amendments  to  plans  which  have 
leen  filed.  The  Moss  bill  provides  for  such 
amendments  in  a  Subsection  (g)  which  it 
adds  to  Section  404. 

Our  members  would  feel  better  if  the  Com- 
mission were  given  more  authority  under 
Section  404.  As  It  Is  now,  the  Commission 
may  modify  or  set  aside  a  plan  suggested  by 
a  regional  council  If  it  Is  not  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  the  Act,  but  there  Is  no 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  to 
develop  a  plan  of  Its  own  if  a  regional  coun- 
cil fails  to  submit  a  desirable  plan.  Section 
404(d)  should  grant  such  authority  to  the 
Commission. 

Certain  members  of  Mid-West  feel  that  the 
council  should  be  advisory  In  nature  only 
r.nd  that  the  final  plan  should  be  developed 
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by  the  Commission  with  the  advice  of  the 
regional  council.  One  of  our  good  farmer 
members  describes  the  proposed  procedure  of 
having  the  industry  devise  the  plan  as 
"putting  the  fox  In  charge  of  the  hen  house." 
Our  members  are  also  concerned  that 
under  Section  404,  the  small  municipal  elec- 
tric systems  and  the  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives may  not  hce  any  real  voice  In  the 
workings  of  the  regional  council.  It  is  Im- 
portant that  some  procedure  be  evolved 
which  will  assure  the  small  systems  such  a 
voice.  It  is  suu-gested  thru  it  inieht  be  more 
appropriate  to  have  a  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission Staff  member  serve  as  the  chairman 
of  a  regional  council  rather  than  having  the 
council  select  a  chairman  from  among  Its 
own  membership. 

7.  It  Is  our  feeling  that  Section  408  requires 
strengthening.  We  should  do  this  by  sub- 
stituting the  word  "shall"  for  "may"  and  the 
word  "govern"  for  the  word  "criterion".  These 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  Moss  bill.  This 
section  is  of  great  Importance.  In  our  opinion. 

8.  Section  411  authorizes  the  Commission, 
after  hearing,  if  it  finds  that  no  undue  bur- 
den v.'lll  be  placed  upon  a  person  engaged  In 
the  generation  or  transmission  of  electric 
energj-,  to  establish  physical  connection  of 
its  transmission  facil.ties  with  the  facilities 
of  one  or  more  other  persons  engaged  in  the 
generation,  transmission  or  sale  of  electric 
energy  and  to  sell  energy  or  exchange  energy 
with  such  [persons.  Prom  the  standpoint  of 
municipalities,  cooperatives  and  the  ulti- 
mate consumers,  it  Is  essential  that  the 
Commission  also  be  authorized  to  order  per- 
sons in  such  circumstances  to  wheel  energy 
for  such  other  persons. 

An  addition  should  be  made  to  Section  411 
to  make  certain  that  that  section  does  not 
take  away  any  of  the  rights  granted  to  prefer- 
ence customers  under  the  various  Federal 
power  marketing  statutes.  Tlie  Moss  bill 
takes  care  of  both  of  these  points. 

The  Moss  bill  also  contains  several  other 
changes  which  we  have  not  .suggested.  How- 
ever, we  endorse  each  of  such  changes  con- 
tained  m   that  bill. 

As  a  general  rule,  cooperatives  and  small 
municipalities  have  found  it  most  difficult  to 
participate  In  the  voluntary  regional  groups 
which  the  investor-owned  companies  have  set 
up.  Tliere  has  been  Instance  after  Instance 
in  which  participation  by  the  consumer- 
owned  groups  has  been  refused.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  there  is  a  most  patent  effort  bei'-g 
m.ade  by  the  Industry  to  head  off  the  enact- 
ment of  an  Electric  Power  Reliability  Act. 
All  kinds  of  voluntary  councils  are  being  set 
up.  However,  there  Is  no  indication  that  the 
public  interest  is  being  given  any  major  con- 
sideration by  these  councils.  Most  recently, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  set  up  a  Na- 
tional Electric  Reliability  Council.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  that  group  Is  meeting  in  New 
York  City  today  to  put  the  finishing  touches 
on  the  organization  of  the  National  Council. 

We  have  in  the  Missouri  Basin  a  group 
known  as  Missouri  Basin  .Systems  Group 
(M.B.S.G.)  which  works  closely  with  Mid- 
West.  The  M.B.SG.  Is  a  regional  coordina- 
tion group  and  pool  of  125  consumer-owned 
systems.  Including  the  United  .States  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation.  Originally.  M.B.S.G. 
was  Invited  to  participate  in  a  meeting  in 
Los  Angeles  concerning  formation  of  a  Na- 
tional Reliability  Council,  held  on  February 
19  of  this  year.  Since  that  meeting, 
M.B.S.G.  has  not  beeii  Informed  of  the  .ac- 
tivities of  the  group,  nor  been  permitted  to 
participate  in  its  meetings.  M.B.S.G.  ex- 
pressly requested  permission  to  attend  the 
meeting  being  held  In  New  York  City  today 
and  was  expre.'^sly  told  that  It  was  not  to  at- 
tend. This  National  Council  Is  obviously  be- 
ing set  up  to  create  the  Impression  that  there 
Is  no  need  for  the  enactment  of  an  Electric 
Power  Reliability  Act.  The  extent  to  which 
cooperatives  and  small  municipalities  would 
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be  permitted  to  operate  In  such  a  council  Is 
clearly  refiected  In  the  denial  of  M.B.S.G.'s 
request  to  attend  the  meeting.  We  are  .-it- 
tachlng  to  our  testimony  a  letter  from  Rob- 
ert M.  Marritz.  Executive  Director  and  Staff 
Counsel  of  M.B.S.G..  to  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting  which  was  held  In  Los  .Angeles,  and 
a  copy  of  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Marritz  to  the 
chairman  of  the  New  York  meeting.  This 
letter  and  telegram  tells  the  story  of  the 
denial  of  the  request  of  M.B.S.Q.  to  attend 
the  New  York  meeting.  We  are  also  attach- 
ing to  our  testimony  a  copy  of  the  wire  from 
the  General  Manager  of  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  A.ssoclatlon  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  meeting.  Tliis  wire  e^n- 
dences  the  concern  of  the  cooperatives 
throughout  the  nation  of  not  being  permitted 
to  participate  fully  in  any  reliability  coun- 
cils which  are  set  up.  I  am  also  attaching  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  .agreement  to  .".et  up  the 
proposed  National  Electric  RellablUtir  Coun- 
cil, It  seems  to  us  that  the  Record  should 
contain  this  material. 

In  conclusion,  we  thank  this  Committee 
for  holding  these  hearings  throughout  the 
country  and  permitting  us  to  testify.  We  ask 
the  Committee  to  give  consideration  to  our 
suggestions  and  urge  it  and  the  Congress  to 
enact  a  strong  Electric  Power  Reliability  Act. 


•THE  BUSINESSM.^N  AND  THE 
GHETTO"— ADDRESS  OF  CON- 
GRESSMAN PHIL  M.  LANDRUM 


HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  6, 
the  pentleman  from  the  Ninth  District 
of  Georgia,  the  Honorable  Phil  M. 
Landrum.  was  the  puest  speaker  before 
the  -American  Petroleum  Institute  and 
bankers  in  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Congressman  K^ndrum  has  been  an 
outstanding  leader  in  the  last  two  dec- 
ades in  legislation  to  improve  the  lot  of 
the  working  man  and  to  alleviate  the 
plight  of  the  poor  and  underpri\-ileRed  of 
this  country.  In  his  remarks  in  Atlanta, 
which  I  have  read  with  approbation,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Landrum] 
again  shows  the  way  for  business  leaders 
to  involve  themselves  in  aiding  us  in  the 
legislative  field  to  continue  the  fight  to 
make  a  better  America. 

I  recommend  that  all  Members  care- 
fully read  the  text  of  Mr.  Landrum's 
talk  which  follows: 

The  Businessman  and  the  Ghetto 
(By  Phil  M.  Landrum,  Member  of  Congress) 

You  realize,  of  course,  that  your  conven- 
tion Is  breaking  Into  the  commencement 
season  when  we  politicians  traditionally 
wrap  ourselves  in  academic  robes  and  chal- 
lenge fresh  young  faces  to  create  a  better 
world— tomorrow.  .  .  . 

But  if  you  will  pardon  my  saying  so.  I 
don't  think  I  am  likely  to  forget  which 
audience  I  am  addressing  today — somehow 
with  thickening  waistlines  and  balding  heads, 
you  don't  look  quite  the  same. 

And  I'm  absolutely  sure  none  of  us  will 
consider  the  topic  of  discussion.  "The  Busi- 
nessman and  the  Ghetto."  tomorrow's  prob- 
lem. It  Is  today's  explosion. 

I  suppose  that  before  the  riots  of  the  last 
few  summers  there  slUl  may  have  been  a  few 
monk-like  businessmen  leboring  under  the 
illusion    that    the    business    of    business    is 
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only  husJness,  but  It  Is  Inconceivable  that 
such  a  belief  could  exist  anywhere  anymore. 
Business  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
community. 

The  present  community-business  crisis  has 
been  building  up  for  a  long  time.  Seme  of 
us  recognized  a  number  of  years  ago  that 
something  was  happening  to  the  social  and 
economic  mobility  that  used  to  be  the 
basis  for  the  American  dream  of  individual 
success  Perhaps  this  dream  may  never  have 
been  as  real  as  we  believed  It — for  Horatio 
Alger  got  ahead  by  luck  as  well  as  by  pluck — 
but  the  dream  was  fulfilled  fcr  enough  peo- 
ple to  create  hope  in  others. 

The  Important  difference  In  recent  years 
Is  that  technological  development  has  seem- 
ingly left  behind  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
sixth  of  our  population,  and  the  process  of 
urbanization  has  stacked  these  unfortunates 
one  on  top  of  another — creating  a  major  eco- 
nomic and  social  problem.  The  Greek  philoso- 
pher Euripides  when  he  said  that  poverty 
possesses  this  dise,^se:  through  want  It 
teaches  man  evil.  For  too  many  years  too 
many  Americans  Ignored  what  was  happen- 
ing As  in  the  Prometheus  myth.  we.  In  a  land 
of  plenty.  *ere  eating  our  own  livers  and  con- 
gratulating ourselves  on  a  good  meal. 

I  suspect  that  one  of 'the  things  that  tended 
to  blind  so  many  well-meaning  Americans 
was  their  own  experience — their  own  experi- 
ence w.th  opportunity.  As  I  stated  before  the 
House  during  the  debate  on  Economic  Op- 
portunity In  1964:  "When  we  were  boys  and 
when  our  forefathers  were  boys,  poverty 
could  be  dealt  with  on  an  individual  or  small 
group  basis.  The  family  could  pick  up  and 
move  to  a  new  frontier.  Land  opened  and 
opportunities  were  available  Not  much  edu- 
cation and  training  were  required.  But  down 
through  the  years  we  have  reached  a  state 
of  clvUlTntlcn  ar.d  nf  fop"::3ticatlon  In  this 
CO  !r*ry  r  ^e-e  that  is  no  lor^i^r  possible  The 
fn. "tiers  su=h  as  existed  for  o\!r  forebears 
and  for  us  as  young  men  simply  do  not  exist 
any  more." 

E.irlh-r  in  1964.  one  cf  .America's  leading 
businessmen.  Thomas  Nichols.  Chairman  of 
th?  Ex°ru:ive  Committee  of  OH;;  Mathleton, 
testified  befcre  our  subcommittee  that:  "op- 
portunity, ai  I  am  sure  you  all  appreciate.  Is 
the  very  breath  of  a  free  society.  When  op- 
portunity threatens  to  be  displaced  by  dark 
pockets  of  despair,  a  society  is  forewarned 
that  It  Is  past  the  summit  of  achievement 
and  Is  headed  down  the  steep  slopes  of 
decline  " 

The  testimony  by  Mr.  Nichols  and  others 
and  my  own  observaticns  ^nd  Intuitions  con- 
vinced me  in  1964  th.it  something  had  to  be 
done — quick:;,- — and  I  felt  that  the  Federal 
governm.ent  would  have  ta  t.ike  the  major 
initiative — to   in  cFsense,   prime   the   pump. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
Economic  Cppurtunitv  Act  has  .=!nce  played 
an  important  role  in  focusing  attei^tlcn  on 
the  problems  of  those  trapped  in  poverty. 
We  did  not  expect  It  to  solve  everything  In 
a  few  montr.i  or  even  ve.^.rs.  Tae  untangling 
of  the  web  '.'f  ignorance,  poverty,  and  poor 
housing  w:-ach  caose  high  leveU  of  mental 
and  physical  illness.  Is  a  slew  job, 

Bac  most  iaipk^i toiitly,  ..ctiou  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  alone  can  not  eliminate 
poverty — even  If  the  Viet  Nam  War  ends 
tomorrow.  The  providing  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the 
private  sector.  Permaaeiu  iielp  lor  the  poor 
caii  only  come  when  they  are  incorporated 
Into  our  economy — and  the  only  people  who 
can  Incorporate  them  Into  the  economy  are 
businessmen 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  I  have  often  felt 
that  many  business  leaders  ought  to  be  with 
us  in  the  capital  as  we  u.idergo  the  siege 
of  the  Poor  People  Marchers.  These  people 
are  not  Just  talking  to  us — they  are  talking 
to  you  too.  There  are  many  of  us  who  are 
not  happy  to  see  the  marchers  camp  by  the 
Reflecting  Pool — we  consider  Is  a  sad  day  for 
America.  For  while  under  our  Constitution 
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all  people  have  a  right  to  petition  the  gov- 
ernment, we  know  that  the  marchers  must 
learn  the  hard  fact  that  a  place  in  the 
American  economy  and  society  is  not  some- 
thing Congress  can  give  them.  No  one  can 
give  it  to  them. 

The  only  thing  that  America  can  and  must 
give  Is  an  opening  into  the  economic  struc- 
ture— which  the  poor  Negro,  white.  Mexican- 
American.  Indian — must  then  walk  through 
on  the  basis  of  his  owii  ability  and  deter- 
mination—his  own  Individual  power. 

I  believe  the  poor  will  exert  themselves  if 
they  believe  the  opportunities  are  real  "Our 
healing  gift  to  the  weak  is  the  capacity  for 
self-help."  says  America's  longshoreman 
philosopher.  Eric  Hoffer.  "We  must  learn  how 
to  Impart  to  them  the  technical,  social,  and 
political  skills  which  would  enable  them  to 
get  bread,  human  dignity,  freedom  and 
strength  by  their  own  efforts." 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  help  people  help 
themselves  Is  to  offer  jobs  with  opportunity 
for  advancement.  There  Is  an  enormous  need 
for  business  to  offer  more  Jobs  to  those  in 
ghetto  areas — and  If  ghetto  dwellers  do  not 
have  necessary  skills — employers  must  pro- 
vide training  opportunities  combined  with 
Jobs — otherwise  the  poor  can  not  afford  the 
luxury  of  learning. 

Most  ghetto  dwellers  do  want  training  If 
It  means  a  real  future.  While  welfare  hand- 
outs may  keep  body  and  soul  together,  let  no 
one  mistake  the  fact  that  they  are  demoral- 
izing to  recipients.  I  agree  with  Eric  Hoffer 
when  he  says  that  "there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  frustration  engendered  by  unemployment 
Is  due  more  to  a  corrosive  sense  of  worth- 
lessness  than  to  economic  hardship.  Unem- 
ployment pay,  however  adequate,  cannot 
mitigate  it  .  .  .  The  individual's  most  vital 
need  is  to  prove  his  worth." 

Tremendous  potential  may  be  released  by 
training  and  by  Job  opportunities,  as  .Amer- 
ica has  learned  through  experience.  It  wa.=;, 
after  all,  the  downtrodden  from  the  Old 
World  who  built  this  country. 

In  addition  to  Jobs  and  training,  there  is 
a  tremendous  need  in  the  ghetto  for  financial 
credit.  Slum  families  need  credit  and  finan- 
cial guidance  to  keep  tliem  from  being  vic- 
timized by  high  interest  loan  companies  and 
retailers.  Credit  is  also  needed  by  shetto 
residents  v.-anting  to  start  and  expand  busi- 
nesses, and,  again,  this  credit  will,  in  most 
instances,  need  to  be  accompanied  by  man- 
agerial and   finiincial   -TUidance. 

Long  term,  low  Interest  credit  must  be 
available  for  home  owners  in  sjhetto  areas  to 
renovate  their  property  and  to  finance  the 
building  of  new  housing  to  be  rent€d  at  levels 
that  can  be  afforded  by  slum  families. 

Some  of  you  may  have  seen  the  article  !n 
the  May  issue  of  klwanls  Magazine  telling 
about  how  a  New  York  businessman,  Fred- 
erick Richmond,  developed  a  project  to  buy 
and  renovate  an  entire  block  of  row  houses — 
sharply  upgrading  the  community  Richmond 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  believes  slum  re- 
newal could  be  developed  Into  a  $50  billion 
market  if  private  industry  responds. 

There  are  hopeful  signs  that  businesses 
across  the  Nation  are  beginning  to  respond 
to  the  challenge  of  the  ghetto  and  are 
anxious  for  the  public  to  recognize  their 
efforts  to  help  the  poor. 

.As  early  as  1964,  I  heard  Vlrcil  Martin, 
President  of  the  Carson-Plri-Scott  Co..  the 
large  retail  merchandising  company  in  Chi- 
cago, tell  our  Subcommittee  on  the  War  on 
Poverty  about  the  "Double  E  Program'  his 
firm  Initiated  in  cooperation  with  the  Chi- 
cago school  system  and  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. Double  E  stands  for  employment  and 
education  and  the  program  is  designed  spe- 
cifically for  high  school  drop  outs.  Young- 
sters work  three  days  and  go  to  school  three 
days  a  week  for  40  weeks. 

Almost  dally  now  news  items  report  en- 
couraging developments.  A  recent  magazine 
advertisement  put  out  by  the  Institute  of 
Life  Insurance  cited  a  number  of  examples 
of  projects  already  underway,  and  an  article 
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In  the  paper  noted  that  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  has  been  hiring  and  tralninc 
ghetto  Negroes  who  previously  would  \\i\\>' 
been  passed  over.  A  few  days  ago  the  We.'-t- 
Inghouse  Electric  Company  announced  tli  ,t 
it  had  just  formed  a  subsidiary  company  \<) 
operate  in  the  urban-renewal  field  to  "mef 
urgent  low-income  housing  needs  .  .  .  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  a  profit  incentive 

In  Baltimore  a  committee  of  100  Netjio 
and  white  leaders  is  forming  a  company  to 
provide  risk  capital  for  Negro  invsaiessnien 
I  was  delighted  recently  when  I  recei\ff! 
a  letter  from  a  Georgia  banker  defcrihi:..- 
an  experiment  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  wliich 
his  bank  has  promoted. 

Business,  professional,  and  educational 
leader.s — black  and  white — are  working  i.'i 
this  "Savannah  Plan"  which  promi.ses  to  . up- 
grade the  physical  environment  of  th^- 
ghetto,  create  more  community  ."^ijirlt,  aii.-; 
bring  new  economic  opportunity  to  resideii' 

The  first  phase  of  the  plan  was  carried  ■■  .■ 
Sunday.  May  19,  when  ".Spring  Cleaning"  ■.<,■  - 
held  in  twoareas  of  the  town.  Teams  of  -f:- 
dent  volunteers  from  Savannah  State  CoIIfr' 
which  Is  predominately  Negro,  Arms^tn  u- 
State  College,  which  Is  predominately  whltr 
and  grade  school  children  in  ghetto  arc.  .-. 
loaded  trucks  with  Junk  and  trash  that  clr.t- 
tered  slum  communities.  The  trucks  had  be-'i 
loaned  by  businesses. 

There  will  soon  be  .similar  clean-up.s  ;n 
other  areas  of  Savannah.  Tlien  there  will  i  ■ 
an  effort  to  develop  short  and  long  t-ayl-: 
plans  for  the  Improvement  of  existing  ho-.i- 
Ing,  new  housing,  Job  training,  and  job  ni)- 
portunltles. 

The  bank  is  establishing  a  community  ci.  - 
velopment  corporation  into  which  it  will  pir 
■SI   million  in  capital.  This   corporation  w.'.i 
provide  funds  for  home  ownership  as  -vt:' 
as  equity  capital  for  new  small  buslnc':.-'- 
The    corporation    will    offor    down-paviiu-r 
money  in  the  form  of  second  mortgapos 
that    first    mnrtgnge    financing    can    be    i-:- 
talned.    The    bank    itself    has    dedicated 
initial  $10  mllllc*!  for  long  term  flrst-mt.n- 
gage  home  financing  for  low  income  gro;;[ 
Discussing   the   plan,   the   president   of    •'.." 
bank    reminded    me    that    Car'    Stokes.    •!. 
Negro   mayor   of   Cleveland,   recently   rnl=- 
once  .again  the  familiar  but  pertinent  riv^^-- 
tlon:    "how  can   people   pull   themselvrs   • 
by  their  boot  straps  if  they  don't  have  anv 
boots?" 

"In  the  concept  of  the  Savannah  Plan  ' 
said  the  banker,  "we're  going  to  provide  ■':.': 
boots." 

I  applaud  this  attitude  and  approach  be- 
cause  it    implies    a    true    involvement— 'Vi: 
not   an   attitude   of   tokenism   for   the    -.  •'.' 
of  ptibllc  relations.  It  is  this   commitmc:  ■ 
exercised  on  a  large  scale,  that  may  er:  ^ 
us  to  meet  the  massive,  and  very  immeciii:: 
challenge  of  the  ghetto.  It   is   too  late   ;:-: 
small  "good  works"  and  demonstration  prr  • 
ects.  A  taste  of  hope,  and  the  TV  picturr 
affluent  America  have  created  rising  expect..' 
tions.  We  can  not  display  a  feast  and  r.iv 
"you    can't   eat    because   you    aren't    a   pr' 
ducer- — and   we  won't  give  you   a  chance  "■ 
produce  because  you  are  ignorant,  dirty,  :  ;.: 
don't  fit  into  our  culture." 

We  know  this,  but  we  also  know  that  thi 
problem  is  not  something  that  governmei. 
alone  can  correct — or  should  attempt  to  ■'.< 
by  Itself.  Ultimately,  business  must  in?:  - 
porate  into  the  economic  pictvire  those  w: ' 
are  now  left  out — ro  that  they  become  bo":' 
producers  and  consumers. 

I  believe  in  the  ingenuity  of  American  bi;:-:- 
ness,  and  I  am  confident  that  business  r  ■: 
find  many  ways  to  provide  opportunity  :r: 
ghetto  dwellers  while  still  maintaining  i:: 
cessful  business  operations.  And  in  most  ::• 
stances,  I  believe,  this  can  be  done  with  ■: 
government  handouts  in  the  form  of  t?: 
credits  and  other  financial  incentives. 

Government  can  create  a  climate  conduc:v 
to  business  becoming  Involved  in  ghett! 
problems — but  business  must  have  the  '.vi: 
to  accept  the  challenge. 
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And  furthermore,  I  do  not  think  that  busi- 
ne.ss  has  any  choice  in  whether  it  accepts  the 
challenge — for  our  free  enterprise  system 
and  democracy  are  on  trial. 

This  Is  an  opportune  moment  for  busi- 
nessmen to  stop  talking  about  government 
encroachment  and  to  start  working  for  the 
improvement  of  our  society  and  increased 
social  Justice.  There  are  signs  that  a  new 
political  era  may  be  opening — an  era  in 
which  new  coalitions  may  arise  to  replace 
existing  power  blocs.  The  main  feature  of 
this  new  era  will  be  the  common  desire  of 
ghetto  residents.  Southerners,  businessmen, 
suburbanites,  liberals  and  conservatives  for 
decentralization  of  government.  The  key- 
note will  be  Increased  private  and  com- 
munity control  of  institutions  and  i)ro- 
grams.  As  responsible  community  leaders, 
businessmen  must  play  an  important  role 
in  seeing  that  communities  do  not  forfeit 
this  opportunity  by  falling  to  measure  up  to 
the  needs  of  the  public. 

Tlie  response  must  be  positive  and  Imagi- 
native. It  will  not.  for  instance,  be  enough 
Just  to  call  for  better  police  protection.  Of 
course  it  is  imperative  that  we  have  law  and 
order.  Of  course  the  rioters  and  looters  must 
be  prevented  from  destroying  property  and 
injuring  people,  but  the  problems  we  face 
will  not  go  away  under  the  mailed  fists  of 
improved  police  weaponry:  neither  will  they 
■_'o  away  through  increased  welfare  payments. 
These  only  feed  the  growth  of  the  cancer  of 
poverty  that  gro'*'s  in  our  otherwise  i:iealthy 
economy. 

Tlie  cancer  can  be  eliminated  only  by  the 
economy  which  created  it  and  allowed  It  to 
grow.  The  surgical  instrument  will  be  oppor- 
tunity— real  opportunity. 

Through  us  business  policies  and  com- 
munity leadership  the  American  business 
community  can  give  renewed  hope  to  mil- 
lions— .md  hope,  my  friends,  is  all  you  need 
to  give  a  man. 


PROVIDING  JOBS  FOR  THE  POOR 


HON.  EDWARD  W.  BROOKE 

OF    M.ASS.i.CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  12,  1968 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr,  President,  perhaps 
the  single  most  critical  objective  of  the 
majority  of  our  underprivileged  citizens 
is  the  acquisition  of  a  decent  job.  In  order 
to  attain  this  roal,  a  rreat  number  of  bar- 
'.iers  must  be  overcome.  The  potential 
employee  must  be  tausht  a  marketable 
skill.  He  or  she  must  acquire  confidence, 
develop  ability  in  interpersonal  relation- 
ships, and  learn  essentials  of  grooming 
and  deportment. 

An  exceptionally  informative  article 
regarding  the  efforts  of  one  Job  Corps 
center  in  the  Hough  area  of  Cleveland 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  Ebony  mag- 
azine. The  center  is  sponsored  by  Alpha 
Kappa  Alpha  sorority,  and  is  operated 
'.rnder  the  skilled  and  sensitive  adminis- 
tration of  Dr.  Zelma  George,  It  has 
brought  hope  and  confidence  into  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  young  women  in  the 
city  which  it  serves.  I  believe  the  meth- 
ods and  accomplishments  of  this  center 
are  worthy  of  special  consideration,  and 
I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Mir.\cle  on  Ansei.  Road:  AKA  Sororitt 
Offeks  Girls  a  Second  Chance  for  Sfc- 
CESS  AT  Cleveland  Job  Corps  Center 

(By  Phyl  Garland) 

On  .'insel  Road,  at  the  edge  of  Cleveland's 
seamy  Hough  area,  there  sits  a  six-story 
brick  building.  Its  smoke-darkened  facade 
turned  toward  the  more  pleasant,  tree-lined 
avenues  of  the  city's  Rockefeller  Park.  Few 
features  distinguish  this  edifice  from  Its 
equally  unimposlng  neighbors,  except  the 
fact  that  it  houses  more  than  300  young 
women  who  have  volunteered  to  undertake 
the  challenging  Journey  from  the  cultural 
and  economic  ghettos  that  have  held  them 
captive  to  a  more  fulfilling  way  of  life  on  the 
other  side  of  poverty. 

This  is  the  Cleveland  Job  Corps  Center  for 
Women,  one  of  93  rural  and  31  urban  cen- 
ters set  up  since  1964  by  the  federal  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  It  is  part  of  a 
novel  experiment  in  rehabilitation,  a  project 
designed  to  recoup  the  wasted  resources  of 
young  men  and  women  who  might  not  have 
been  ;ibie  to  make  it  In  a  society  inclined 
to  overlook  their  humanity  and  to  ignore 
vheir  needs.  These  are  the  unemployed  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  22 — the  disillu- 
sioned high  school  dropouts,  youngsters 
seeking  to  escape  from  the  isolated  capsules 
of  Appalachia,  Mexicans  and  Indians  who 
defy  the  artificial  limitations  set  ''•n  tlielr 
worlds,  and,  for  the  most  part,  members  of 
that  vast,  faceless  army  of  young  blacks  who 
otherwise  might  be  condemned  to  spend  the 
rest  of  their  lives  drifting  through  a  city's 
slum. 

There  Is  something  special  about  that  place 
on  Cleveland's  Ansel  Road.  Lik"  all  the  other 
urban  centers.  It  is  operated  by  a  private 
busiiiess  or  organisation  under  federal  con- 
tract. Bi!t,  unlike  the  ethers.  It  is  the  only 
center  operated  by  a  Negro  organization. 
Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  sorority.  AKA.  as  it  is 
widely  known,  has  taken  its  place  beside 
some  of  the  nation'.^  largest  and  most  lucra- 
tive corporations  as  a  federal  contrnctor  for 
a  professionally  stafied  and  thoroughly  inte- 
grated Job  Corps  center  This  is  the  latest 
and  most  ambitious  social  service  project  ini- 
tiated by  this  group  of  privileged,  college- 
educated  black  women  who  set  up  public 
health  clinics  in  the  cotton  fields  of  Missis- 
sippi as  far  back  ;'S  1935,  But  above  and 
beyond  ull  fraternal  ties,  their  Cleveland  proj- 
ect is  a  dramatic  demnnstration  of  what  the 
middle-class  Negro  can  do  to  help  those  who 
have  not  been  so  fortunate. 

Since  Feb.  15,  1965,  when  AKA  wr.s  gr.mted 
one  of  the  first  three  women's  Job  Corps 
contracts,  the  sorority  has  proved  its  con- 
cern through  t.Tnglble  accomplishments.  The 
Clevelnnd  center,  operated  vinder  a  .J2.089.- 
000  appropriation,  claims  the  highest  job 
placement  rate  of  any  similar  center  in  the 
country.  It  is  one  of  but  three  to  be  headed 
by  a  woman  (the  other  two  being  operated 
by  the  YWCA)  and  the  only  one  headed  by 
a  black  woman.  Its  ability  to  hold  new  en- 
rollees  and  to  guide  them  toward  definite 
goals  as  contributing  and  well-rounded  citi- 
zens also  Is  considered  exceptional. 

Part  of  this  success  might  be  due  to  the 
genuine  concern  of  all  those  involved  in  the 
center's  operation.  Beyond  their  professional 
qualifications,  they  have  more  than  a  nod- 
ding acquaintance  with  the  circumstances 
that  have  led  their  young  charges  down  dlffi- 
cuit  roads.  To  them  the  problems  are  not 
purely  academic,  but  very  real  and  very  hu- 
man ones.  Then.  too.  they  are  driven  by  the 
dedication  and  inspiration  of  the  remarkable 
woman  wiio  serves  as  the  center's  executive 
director.  Dr.  Zelma  George,  a  walking  insti- 
tution who  hns  managed  to  squeeze  into  one 
lifetime  a  number  of  successful  careers  as 
sociologist,  college  dean,  globe-trotting  lec- 
turer, consultant  on  international  affairs, 
opera  singer.  UN  delegate,  housewife  and  hu- 
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manltnrlan.  This  unusual  combination  of  the 
staff's  commitment  and  Us  director's  finesse 
have  been  welded  into  a  powerful  force  that 
Is  dally  reshaping  human  lives. 

"For  the  mo5t  part  these  are  girls  whose 
pro.spects  In  life  would  have  been  extremely 
poor,"  explains  Edward  Splsak.  director  of 
vocational  mlllevi  and  the  man  responsible 
for  the  center's  educational  program.  "The 
only  Jobs  most  of  them  might  have  found 
would  have  been  day  work  or  baby-sitting 
or,  of  course,  existence  on  the  relief  rolls." 
Splsak.  who  formerly  served  as  a  training 
consultant  for  lndust.rl.il  flrnis.  states  the 
basic  theme  of  the  center's  entire  program, 
namely,  that  skills  are  not  enough.  "Our 
girls  need  so  much  more  than  that."  he 
notes,  "for  their  self-concepts  have  been  so 
negative.  They  have  been  brain-washed  by 
the  stereotypes  attached  to  the  p<ior  and  have 
come  to  believe  many  of  the  things  said 
about  them,  including  that  theyYe  slow  and 
dull.  Actually,  as  many  of  them  dropped  out 
of  school  because  they  were  too  bright  to 
get  along  within  the  system,  as  tliose  who 
found  It  dlfncult  to  keep  up.  But  most  of 
their  lives  they  have  experienced  nothing  but 
disapproval.  It  Is  our  aim  here  to  alter  their 
patterns  of  thinking,  to  lead  them  toward 
self-motivation.  Our  program  Is  only  a  start 
for  everybody. 

No  portrait  could  be  painted  of  a  typical 
Job  Corps  enrollee.  since  each  is  an  Indi- 
vidual, but  national  statistics  provide  some 
indication  of  the  factors  that  led  them  to 
dead-ends  in  their  previous  lives  Of  the 
165,000  young  people  who  have  passed 
through  the  program  during  Its  first  three 
years,  six  out  of  10  come  from  broken  homes 
and  63  per  cent  from  homes  where  the  head 
of  the  household  was  unemployed  Most  have 
grown  up  living  In  substandard  housing, 
have  not  seen  a  doctor  or  dentist  in  10  years — 
If  ever — and  have  not  been  able  to  find  em- 
ployment that  paid  them  more  than  a  pit- 
tance. About  the  girls  at  the  Cleveland  cen- 
ter a  few  finer  details  might  be  drawn.  Con- 
trary to  the  commonly  voiced  opinion  that 
the  Women's  Job  Corps  consists  mainly  of 
the  girls  who  have  "made  a  mistake."  only 
10  per  cent  had  children  before  joining  the 
program,  including  those  who  are  married. 
For  those  with  such  respon.=ibllities.  arrange- 
ments were  made  through  local  child  care 
and  welfare  agencies  before  the  girls  were 
accepted. 

The  average  grad?  completed  ir.  school  is 
10  2,  with  about  30  per  cent  being  liiph  schoo] 
Kraduates.  Of  this  latter  mi.-^ority  few  were 
adequately  prepared  to  cope  with  the  wcrk- 
in<^  world  or  to  accept  what  little  It  was 
•A'llling  to  offer  them.  Many  of  these  girls 
came  from  the  South  where  their  total  edu- 
cation was  merely  m.^.keshift,  but  Just  as 
many  were  casually  pas.-,c-d  t:irough  the 
school  systems  of  urban  ghetto:,  cmerpng 
with  nothing  more  than  a  third  grade  read- 
ing level.  Almost  without  exception,  they 
were  trapped  in  a  sort  of  personal  Umbo  and 
were  seeking  a  workable  way  cut  of  their 
dilemmas. 

For  Fannie  Smith,  a  brooding  but  bright 
young  woman  from  Racine,  Wis.,  life  after 
graduation  from  high  scliool  was  just  ,•.  mat- 
ter of  "not  being  what  I  thought  it  would 
be."  She  hoped  to  become  a  writer  and 
learned  about  life  while  standing  up  lor  her 
principles  in  civil  rights  demonstr.Ulons  But 
she  never  thought  about  going  to  college  un- 
til her  senior  year,  and  then  it  was  too  late 
The  only  route  left  was  to  take  a  job  work- 
ing in  a  factory.  "It  w.is  two  years  of  misery, 
of  working  on  a  job  I  almost  hated  while  tiie 
bills  piled  up,"  she  recalls.  "For  fun.  there 
was  nothing  but  local  gossip,  or  going  home 
to  watch  TV,  or  being  surrounded  by  people 
who  didn't  care  about  the  society  they're  in, 
people  who  just  lived  for  the  weekend,  I 
realized  that  I  didn't  want  to  be  nothing  but 
a  machine  for  eight  hours  a  day.  I  didn't  want 
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only  businese.  but  It  Is  Inconceivable  that 
such  a  belief' could  exist  anywhere  anymore. 
Business  is  an  Integral  part  of  the 
community. 

The  present  community-business  crisis  has 
been  bulMlng  up  for  a  long  time.  Seme  of 
us  recognized  a  number  of  years  ago  that 
something  was  happening  to  the  social  and 
economic  mobility  that  used  to  be  the 
basis  for  the  American  dream  of  Individual 
success  Perhaps  this  dream  may  never  have 
been  as  real  as  we  believed  It — for  Horatio 
Alger  got  ahead  by  luck  as  well  as  by  pluck — 
but  the  dream  was  fulfilled  fcr  enough  peo- 
ple to  create  hope  In  others. 

The  Important  difference  In  recent  years 
Is  that  technological  development  has  seem- 
ingly left  behind  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
sl.xth  of  our  population,  and  the  process  of 
urbanization  has  stacked  these  unfortunates 
one  on  top  of  another — creating  a  major  eco- 
nomic and  social  problem.  The  Greek  philoso- 
pher Euripides  when  he  said  that  poverty 
possesses  this  disease:  through  want  It 
teaches  man  evil.  For  too  many  years  too 
many  Americans  Ignored  what  was  happen- 
ing As  In  the  Prometheus  myth.  we.  In  a  land 
of  plentt.  *ere  eating  our  own  livers  and  con- 
gratulartfl?  ourselves  on  a  good  meal. 

I  suspect  that  one  of  the  things  that  tended 
to  blind  so  many  well-meaning  Americans 
was  their  own  experience — their  own  experi- 
ence w.th  opportunity.  As  I  stated  before  the 
House  during  the  debate  on  Economic  Op- 
portunity In  1964:  "When  we  were  boys  and 
when  our  forefathers  were  boys,  poverty 
could  be  dealt  with  on  an  individual  or  small 
group  basis.  The  family  could  pick  up  and 
move  to  a  new  frontier.  Land  opened  and 
opportunities  were  available.  Not  much  edu- 
cation and  training  were  required.  But  down 
through  the  years  we  have  reached  a  state 
of  civlll7ntlon  and  of  rop'-.litication  In  this 
CO  ir.rry  v  he-e  that  is  r\r.  lo'  s'^r  p.issible  The 
frc'Ttlers  such  as  existed  for  cur  forebe.rs 
and  for  us  as  young  men  simply  do  not  exist 
any  more." 

Eirller  in  1964.  otie  of  America's  leading 
businessmen.  Thomas  Nichols.  Chairman  of 
th.^  Ex<"-ur:ve  Committee  of  Ollii  Mathieson, 
testified  befcre  our  subcommittee  that:  "op- 
portunity, as  I  am  sure  you  all  appreciate.  Is 
the  very  breath  of  a  free  society.  When  op- 
portunity threatens  to  be  displaced  by  dark 
pockets  of  desp.'ir.  a  society  is  forewarned 
that  it  is  past  the  sumnait  of  achievement 
and  is  headed  down  the  steep  slopes  of 
decline  " 

The  testimony  by  Mr.  Nichols  and  others 
and  my  own  observations  and  intuitions  con- 
vinced me  ii  t964  that  something  had  to  be 
done— quicklv— and  I  felt  that  the  Federal 
gove-nm.ent  wculd  have  to  take  the  major 
initiati'e — to   in  cssense.   prime   the   piunp. 

There  is  nJ  dcubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
Economic  Cppcrtunitv  Act  has  since  played 
an  important  role  In  focusing  atteutl&n  on 
the  problems  of  those  trapped  In  poverty 
We  did  not  expect  it  to  scl-e  everything  In 
a  few  montr.s  or  even  ve.xrs.  Tae  untangling 
of  the  web  of  ignorance,  poverty,  and  poor 
hcuEing  which  cause  high  levels  of  mental 
and  physical  illness,  is  a  slew  Job. 

Bat  mobt  iaipi-itaiitly,  .-ction  oy  the  Fed- 
eral government  alone  can  not  eliminate 
poverty — even  if  the  Viet  Nam  War  ends 
tomorrow.  The  providing  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the 
private  sector.  Permanent,  help  for  the  poor 
can  only  come  when  they  are  Incorporated 
Into  our  economy — and  the  only  people  who 
can  incorporate  them  Into  the  economy  are 
businesbnien 

In  the  last  few  weeks.  I  have  often  felt 
that  many  business  leaders  ought  to  be  with 
lis  in  the  capital  as  we  undergo  the  siege 
of  the  Poor  People  Marchers.  These  people 
are  not  Just  talking  to  us — they  are  talking 
to  you  too  There  are  many  of  us  who  are 
not  happy  to  see  the  marchers  camp  by  the 
Reflecting  Pool — we  consider  Ls  a  sad  day  for 
America.  For  while  under  our  Constitution 
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all  people  have  a  right  to  petition  the  gov- 
ernment, we  know  that  the  marchers  must 
learn  the  hard  fact  that  a  place  in  the 
American  economy  and  society  Is  not  some- 
thing Congress  can  give  them.  No  one  can 
give  it  to  them. 

The  only  thing  that  America  can  and  must 
give  is  an  opening  Into  the  economic  struc- 
ture— which  the  poor  Negro,  white.  Mexican- 
American.  Indian — mtist  then  walk  through 
on  the  basis  of  his  own  ability  and  deter- 
mination—his own  individual  power. 

I  believe  the  poor  will  exert  themselves  If 
they  believe  the  opportunities  are  real  'Our 
healing  gift  to  the  weak  is  the  capacity  for 
self-help."  says  America's  longshoreman 
philosopher.  Eric  Hoffer.  "We  mvist  learn  how 
to  Impart  to  them  the  technical,  social,  and 
political  skills  which  would  enable  them  to 
get  bread,  human  dignity,  freedom  and 
strength  by  their  own  efforts." 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  help  people  help 
themselves  is  to  offer  Jobs  with  opporturUty 
for  advancement  There  Is  an  enormous  need 
for  business  to  offer  more  Jobs  to  those  in 
ghetto  areas — and  if  ghetto  dwellers  do  not 
have  necessary  skills — employers  must  pro- 
vide training  opportunities  combined  with 
Jobs — otherwise  the  poor  can  not  afford  the 
luxviry  of  learning. 

Most  ghetto  dwellers  do  want  training  If 
It  means  a  real  future.  While  welfare  hand- 
outs may  keep  body  and  soul  together,  let  no 
one  mistake  the  fact  that  they  are  demoral- 
izing to  recipients,  I  agree  with  Eric  Hoffer 
when  he  says  that  "there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  frustration  engendered  by  unemployment 
Is  due  more  to  a  corrosive  sense  of  worth- 
lessness  than  to  economic  hardship.  Unem- 
plovment  pay.  however  adequate,  cannot 
mlt:gat€  it  .  .  .  The  individual's  most  vital 
need  is  to  prove  his  worth." 

Tremendotis  potential  may  be  released  by 
training  and  by  Job  opportunities,  as  Amer- 
ica has  learned  through  experience.  It  wa.s, 
after  all.  the  downtrodden  from  the  Old 
World  who  built  this  country. 

In  addition  to  Jobs  and  training,  there  is 
a  tremendous  need  In  the  ghetto  for  financial 
credit.  Slum  families  need  credit  and  finan- 
cial guidance  to  keep  tliem  from  being  vic- 
timized by  high  Interest  loan  companies  and 
retailers.  Credit  is  also  needed  by  shetto 
residents  wanting  to  start  and  expand  busi- 
nesses, and.  again,  this  credit  will,  in  most 
instances,  need  to  be  accompanied  by  man- 
agerial and  financial  nruidance. 

Long  term,  low  Interest  credit  must  be 
available  for  home  owners  In  ghetto  a:-cas  to 
renovate  their  property  and  to  finance  the 
building  of  new  housing  to  be  rented  at  levels 
that  can  be  afforded  by  slum  families. 

Some  of  you  may  have  seen  the  article  In 
the  May  Issue  of  klwanls  Magazine  telling 
about  liow  a  New  York  businessman,  Fred- 
erick Richmond,  developed  a  project  to  buy 
and  renovate  an  entire  block  of  row  houses — 
sharply  upgrading  the  community  Richmond 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  believes  slum  re- 
newal could  be  developed  into  a  850  billion 
market  If  private  industry  responds. 

There  are  hopeful  signs  that  businesses 
across  the  Nation  are  beginning  to  respond 
to  the  challenge  of  the  ghetto  and  are 
anxious  for  the  public  to  recognize  their 
efforts  to  help  the  poor. 

As  early  as  1964.  I  heard  VlrcU  Martin. 
President  of  the  Carson-Pirl-Scott  Co..  the 
large  retail  merchandising  company  in  Chi- 
cago, tell  our  Subcommittee  on  the  War  on 
Poverty  about  the  "Double  E  Progrpm  "  his 
firm  initiated  in  cooperation  with  the  Chi- 
cago school  system  and  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. Double  E  stands  for  employment  and 
education  and  the  program  is  designed  ppe- 
clflcally  for  high  school  drop  ours.  Young- 
sters work  three  days  and  go  to  school  three 
days  a  week  for  40  weeks. 

Almost  daily  now  news  items  report  en- 
couraging developments.  A  recent  magazine 
advertisement  put  out  by  the  Institute  of 
Life  Insurance  cited  a  number  of  examples 
of  projects  already  underway,  and  an  article 
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in  the  paper  noted  that  American  Telephoiip 
and  Telegraph  has  been  hiring  and  traininc 
ghetto  Negroes  who  previously  would  h.i-. ■• 
been  passed  over  A  few  days  ago  the  West- 
Inghouse  Electric  Company  announced  tV.  .• 
it  had  Just  formed  a  sub.sidlary  company  -.n 
operate  in  the  urban-renewal  field  to  "mee- 
urgent  low-income  housing  needs  .  .  .  anci 
at  the  same  time  provide  a  profit  incentive  ' 
In  Baltimore  a  committee  of  100  Neiinr 
and  white  leaders  is  forming  a  company  tj 
provide  risk  capital  for  Negro  Inusme^smti 

I  was  delighted  recently  when  I  receiver: 
a  letter  from  a  Georgia  banker  de?crlbi:..- 
an  experiment  In  Savannah.  Georgia,  which 
his  bank  has  promoted. 

Business,  professional,  and  educational 
leaders — black  and  white — are  working  "p 
this  "Savannah  Plan"  which  promi.ses  to  u]-- 
grade  the  physical  environment  of  ihr 
ghetto,  create  more  community  spirit,  miil 
bring  new  economic  opportiuilty  to  residpiif 
The  first  phase  of  the  plan  was  carried  (.,• 
Sunday,  May  19.  when  "Spring  Cleaning"  w-,^ 
held  In  two  areas  of  the  town.  Teams  of  ^t'l- 
dent  volunteers  from  Savannah  State  Collerc 
which  Is  predominately  Negro,  Armstrcnc; 
State  College,  which  is  predominately  white, 
and  grade  school  children  in  ghetto  are.'.-. 
loaded  trucks  with  Junk  and  trash  that  clut- 
tered slum  communities.  The  trucks  had  be"-. 
loaned  by  businesses. 

There   will   soon   be   similar  clean-ups   ;i 
other  areas  of  Savannah.  Then  there  will  ■  ■ 
an   effort    to   develop   short   and   long   ram- 
plans  for  the  Improvement  of  existing  ho\i  — 
Ing.  new  housing,  Job  training,  and  Job  op- 
portunities. 

The  bank  is  establishing  a  community  (i.  - 
velopment  corporation  Into  which  it  will  pif 
81  million  in  capital.  This  corporation  \vi!, 
provide  funds  for  home  ownership  as  \v(V 
as  equity  capital   for  new  small   busine<:.=  f  ■- 
The    corporation    will    offer    down-payint-'r 
money  in  the  form  of  second  mortgagee 
that    first    mortg.age    financing    can    be    rb- 
tained.    The    bank    itself    has    dedicated    .  i. 
initial  $10  million  for  long  term  first-mort- 
gage home  financing  for  low  income  groisps 
Discussing    the    plan,    the    president   of    tlie 
bank   reminded   me    that    Car^    Stokes.    •!.• 
Nesro   mayor    of    Cleveland,    recently   ralff 
once  again  the  familiar  but  pertinent  qi"'- 
tlon:    "how  can  people  pull   them.=elvrs   '  : 
hv  their  boot  straps  if  they  don't  have  an- 
boots?" 

"In  the  concept  of  the  Savannah  Plan 
said  the  banker,  "we're  going  to  provide  th:- 
boots." 

I  applaud  this  attitude  and  approach  !  p- 
cause   It    implies    a   true   involvement— -^r.'i 
not   an   attitude   of   tokenism   for  the   -•:>;•- 
of  public  relations.  It  is  this  commitme: 
exercised  on  a  large  scale,  that  may  er.  ■ 
us  to  meet  the  massive,  and  very  immedi;:.: 
challenge   of   the   ghetto.   It   is   too   late    :rr 
small  "good  works"  and  demonstration  prr-- 
ects.  A  taste  of  hope,  and  the  TV  picture 
affluent  America  have  created  rising  expect. .- 
tlons.  We  can  not  display  a  feast  and  rnv: 
"you   can't    eat   because   you    aren't    a   pro- 
ducer— and   we  won't   give  you   a  chance   "' 
produce  because  you  are  ignorant,  dirty.  :  :   . 
don't  fit  into  our  culture." 

We  know  this,  but  we  also  know  that  th-;  = 
problem  is  not  something  that  governme:.- 
alone  can  correct — or  should  attempt  to  - 
by  Itself.  Ultimately,  business  must  in^r-. 
porate  into  the  economic  picture  those  w.--^ 
are  now  left  out — fo  that  they  become  bo'h 
producers  and  consumers. 

I  believe  in  the  Ingenuity  of  American  bu;  .- 
ness,  and  I  am  confident  that  business  (.:.-. 
find  many  ways  to  provide  opportunity  fr 
ghetto  dwellers  while  still  maintaining  .^''.- 
cessful  business  operations.  And  in  most  .  - 
stances.  I  believe,  this  can  be  done  with'  ■  ' 
government  handouts  in  the  form  of  I'x 
credits  and  other  financial  incentives. 

Government  can  create  a  climate  conduc:-e 
to  business  becoming  Involved  in  gherf) 
problems — but  business  must  have  the  v  ::: 
to  accept  the  challenge. 
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And  lurthermore,  I  do  not  think  that  busi- 
ne.ss  has  any  choice  In  whether  it  accepts  the 
challenge-  for  our  free  enterprise  system 
and  democracy  are  on  trial. 

This  is  an  opportune  moment  for  busi- 
nessmen to  stop  talking  about  government 
encroachment  and  to  start  working  for  the 
improvement  of  our  society  and  increased 
social  Justice.  There  are  signs  that  a  new 
political  era  may  be  openlng^an  era  In 
which  new  coalitions  may  arise  to  replace 
existing  power  blocs.  The  main  feature  of 
this  new  era  will  be  the  common  desire  of 
ghetto  residents.  Southerners,  businessmen, 
suburbanites,  liberals  and  conservatives  for 
decentralization  of  government.  The  key- 
note will  be  Increased  private  and  com- 
munity control  of  institutions  and  pro- 
grams. As  responsible  community  leaders, 
businessmen  must  play  an  important  role 
in  seeing  that  communities  do  not  forfeit 
this  opportunity  by  falling  to  measure  up  to 
the  needs  of  the  public. 

The  response  must  be  positive  and  Imagi- 
native. It  will  not.  for  instance,  be  enough 
Just  to  call  for  better  police  protection.  Of 
course  it  is  imperative  that  we  have  law  and 
order.  Of  course  the  rioters  and  looters  must 
be  prevented  from  destroying  property  and 
Injuring  people,  but  the  problems  we  face 
win  not  go  away  under  the  mailed  fists  of 
improved  police  weaponry:  neither  will  they 
so  away  through  Increased  welfare  payments. 
These  only  feed  the  growth  of  the  cancer  of 
poverty  tliat  grows  in  our  otherwise  iiealthy 
economy. 

The  cancer  can  be  eliminated  only  by  the 
economy  which  created  it  and  allowed  It  to 
grow.  The  surgical  instrument  will  be  oppor- 
tunity— real  opportxinlty. 

Through  its  business  policies  and  com- 
munity leadership  the  American  business 
community  can  give  renewed  hope  lo  mil- 
lions— .md  hope,  my  friends,  is  all  you  need 
10  give  a  man. 


PROVIDING    JOBS    FOR    THE    POOR 


HON.  EDWARD  W.  BROOKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
the  single  most  critical  objective  of  the 
ma.iority  of  our  underprivileged  citizens 
is  the  acquisition  of  a  decent  job.  In  order 
lo  attain  thi.s  roal.  a  prrat  number  of  bar- 
riers must  be  overcome.  The  potential 
employee  must  be  taught  a  marketable 
skill.  He  or  she  must  acquire  confidence, 
develop  ability  in  interpersonal  relation- 
ships, and  learn  essentials  of  grooming 
and  deportment. 

An  exceptionally  informative  article 
regarding  the  efforts  of  one  Job  Corps 
center  in  the  Hough  area  of  Clevelai^d 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  Ebony  mag- 
azine. The  center  is  sponsored  by  Alpha 
Kappa  Alpha  sorority,  and  is  operated 
under  the  skilled  and  sensitive  adminis- 
tration of  Dr.  Zelma  George.  It  has 
brought  hope  and  confidence  into  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  young  women  in  the 
city  which  it  serves.  I  believe  the  meth- 
ods and  accomplishments  of  this  center 
are  worthy  of  special  consideration,  and 
I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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The  Miracle  on  Ansel  Road:  AKA  Sororitt 
Offers  Girls  a  Second  Chante  for  Sfc- 
CESS  AT  Cleveland  Job  Corps  Center 

(By  Phyl  Garland) 

On  Ansel  Road,  at  the  edge  of  Cleveland's 
seamy  Hough  area,  there  sits  a  six-story 
brick  building,  Its  smoke-darkened  facade 
turned  toward  the  more  pleasant,  tree-lined 
avenues  of  the  city's  Rockefeller  Park.  Pew 
features  distinguish  this  edifice  from  its 
equally  unimposlng  neighbors,  except  the 
fact  that  It  houses  more  than  300  young 
women  who  have  volunteered  to  undertake 
the  challenging  Journey  from  the  cultural 
and  economic  ghettos  that  have  held  them 
captive  to  a  more  fulfilling  way  of  life  on  the 
other   side   of  poverty. 

This  is  the  Cleveland  Job  Corps  Center  for 
Women,  one  of  93  rural  and  31  urban  cen- 
ters set  up  since  1964  by  the  federal  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  It  Is  part  of  a 
novel  experiment  in  rehabilitation,  a  project 
designed  to  recoup  the  wasted  resources  of 
young  men  and  women  who  might  not  have 
been  able  to  make  it  in  a  society  inclined 
to  overlook  their  humanity  and  to  ignore 
their  needs.  These  are  the  unemployed  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  22 — the  disillu- 
sioned high  school  dropouts,  youngsters 
seeking  to  escape  from  the  isoLned  capsules 
of  Appalachla.  Mexicans  and  Indians  who 
defy  the  artificial  limitations  set  '-n  their 
worlds,  and.  for  the  most  part,  members  of 
that  vast,  faceless  army  of  young  blacks  who 
otherwise  might  he  condemned  to  spend  the 
rest  of  their  lives  drifting  through  a  city's 
slum. 

There  Is  something  special  about  that  place 
on  Cleveland's  Ansel  Road.  Like  all  the  other 
urban  centers,  it  is  operated  by  a  private 
business  or  organl7aticn  tinder  federal  con- 
tract But.  unlike  the  ethers,  it  Is  the  only 
center  operated  by  a  Negro  organization. 
Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  sorority.  AKA,  as  it  is 
Widely  known,  has  tnken  its  place  beside 
some  of  the  nation'.s  largest  and  most  lucra- 
tive corporations  as  a  federal  contractor  for 
:i  professionally  stafied  and  thoroughly  Inte- 
grated Job  Corps  center  This  is  the  latest 
and  most  ambitious  rocial  service  project  ini- 
tiated by  this  group  of  privileged,  college- 
educated  black  women  who  set  up  public 
health  clinics  in  the  cotton  fields  of  Missls- 
fippi  as  far  back  ,"s  1935.  But  above  and 
beyond  all  fraternal  ties,  their  Cleveland  proj- 
ect is  a  dramatic  dcmon.stratlon  of  what  the 
middle-class  Negro  can  do  to  help  those  -who 
have  not  been  ."^o  fortunate. 

Since  Feb.  15.  1965,  when  AKA  ^vas  granted 
one  of  the  first  three  women's  Job  Corps 
contracts,  the  sorority  has  proved  Its  con- 
cern through  tangible  accomplishments.  The 
Cleveland  center,  operated  under  a  S2.089.- 
iX)0  appropriation,  claims  the  highest  Job 
placement  rate  of  any  similar  center  in  the 
country.  It  is  one  of  but  three  to  be  headed 
by  a  woman  (the  other  two  being  operated 
by  the  YWCA)  and  the  only  one  headed  by 
a  black  woman.  Its  ability  to  hold  new  en- 
rollees  and  to  guide  them  toward  definite 
goals  as  contributing  and  well-rounded  citi- 
zens also  Is  considered  exceptional. 

Part  of  this  success  might  be  due  to  the 
genuine  concern  of  all  those  involved  in  the 
center's  operation.  Beyond  their  professional 
qualifications,  they  have  more  than  a  nod- 
ding acquaintance  with  the  circumstances 
th:it  have  led  their  yoting  charges  down  diffi- 
cult roads.  To  them  the  problems  are  not 
purely  academic,  btn  very  real  and  very  hu- 
man ones.  Then.  too.  they  are  driven  by  the 
dedication  and  inspiration  of  the  remarkable 
woman  who  serves  as  the  center's  executive 
director.  Dr.  Zelma  George,  a  u-alklng  insti- 
tution who  h.as  managed  to  squeeze  into  one 
lifetime  a  number  of  successful  careers  as 
sociologist,  college  dean,  globe-trotting  lec- 
turer, consultant  on  international  affairs, 
opera  singer.  UN  delegate,  housewife  and  hu- 
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manltarlan.  This  unusual  combination  of  the 
staff's  commitment  and  its  director's  finesse 
have  been  welded  into  a  powerful  force  that 
is  dally  reshaping  human  lives. 

"For  the  most  part  these  are  girls  whose 
prospects  In  life  would  have  been  extremely 
poor."  explains  Edward  Splsak,  director  of 
vocational  milieu  and  the  man  respon.slble 
for  the  center's  educational  program.  "The 
only  Jobs  most  of  them  might  have  found 
would  have  been  day  work  or  baby-sitting 
or.  of  covirse,  existence  on  the  relief  rolls  " 
Splsak.  who  formerly  served  as  a  training 
consultant  for  Industrial  firms,  states  the 
basic  theme  of  the  center's  entire  program, 
namely,  that  skills  are  not  enough.  "Our 
girls  need  so  much  more  than  that,"  he 
notes,  "for  their  self-concepts  have  been  so 
negative  They  have  been  brain-washed  by 
the  stereotypes  attached  to  the  poor  and  have 
come  to  believe  many  of  the  things  said 
about  them,  Including  that  theyYe  slow  and 
dull.  .'Actually,  as  many  of  them  dropped  out 
of  school  because  they  were  too  bright  to 
get  along  within  the  system,  as  those  who 
found  It  difficult  to  keep  up.  But  most  of 
their  lives  they  have  experienced  nothing  but 
disapproval.  It  is  our  aim  here  to  alter  their 
patterns  of  thinking,  to  lead  them  toward 
self-motivation.  Our  program  Is  only  a  start 
for  everybody. 

No  portrait  could  be  painted  of  a  typical 
Job  Corps  enrollee,  since  each  Is  an  indi- 
vidual, but  national  statistics  provide  some 
indication  of  the  factors  that  led  them  to 
dead-ends  In  their  previous  lives  Of  the 
165.000  young  people  who  have  passed 
through  the  program  durlne  Its  first  three 
years,  .six  out  of  10  come  from  broken  homes 
and  63  per  cent  from  homes  where  the  head 
of  the  household  was  unemployed  Most  have 
grown  up  living  In  substandard  housing, 
have  not  seen  a  doctor  or  dentist  in  10  years — 
if  ever — and  have  not  been  able  to  find  em- 
ployment that  paid  them  more  than  a  pit- 
tance. About  the  girls  at  the  Cleveland  cen- 
ter a  few  ttner  details  might  be  drawn.  Con- 
trary to  the  commonly  voiced  opinion  that 
the  Women's  Job  Corps  consists  mainly  of 
the  girls  who  have  "made  a  mistake."  only 
10  per  cent  had  children  before  Joining  the 
program,  including  those  who  are  married. 
Tor  those  with  such  responsibilities,  arrange- 
ments were  made  through  local  child  care 
and  welfare  .igencles  before  the  girls  were 
acr-jpted. 

The  average  grad"?  completed  in  school  is 
10  2.  with  about  30  per  cent  beir.  2;  liigh  school 
graduates.  Of  this  latter  m::^ority  lew  were 
adequately  prepared  to  cope  with  the  work- 
ing world  or  to  accept  what  little  it  was 
willing  to  offer  them.  Many  of  these  girls 
came  from  the  South  where  their  total  edu- 
cation was  merely  m.ikeshift,  but  just  as 
many  were  casually  pas.-cd  t:irough  the 
school  systems  of  urban  gheito-.  emerging 
with  nothlne  more  than  a  third  gr.-'.de  read- 
ing level.  Almost  without  exception,  they 
were  trapped  in  a  sort  of  personal  limbo  and 
■were  seeking  a  workable  way  out  of  their 
dilemmas. 

For  Fannie  Smith,  a  brooding  but  bright 
young  woman  from  Racine.  Wis.,  life  after 
graduation  from  high  school  was  just  a  mat- 
ter of  "not  being  what  I  thought  it  would 
be."  She  hoped  to  become  a  writer  and 
learned  about  life  while  standing  up  lor  iier 
principles  in  civil  rights  demonstrations  But 
she  never  thought  about  going  to  college  un- 
til her  senior  year,  and  then  it  was  too  late. 
The  only  route  left  w,^E  to  take  a  Job  work- 
ing in  a  factory.  "It  w.is  two  years  of  misery, 
of  working  on  a  Job  I  almost  hated  while  tiie 
bills  piled  up,"  she  recalls.  "For  fun.  there 
was  nothing  but  local  gossip,  or  going  home 
to  watch  TV.  or  being  surrounded  by  p>eople 
who  didn't  care  about  the  society  they're  in. 
people  who  Just  lived  for  the  weekend.  I 
realized  that  I  didn't  ^'ant  to  be  nothing  but 
a  machine  for  eight  hours  a  day.  I  didn't  want 
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to  rent  iny  lire  out."  Part  of  Fannie's  dissatis- 
faction was  relieved  when  she  was  laid  off 
from  her  factory  Job  and  could  not  find  an- 
other But  then  the  bills  continued  to  pile  up, 
even  after  the  unemployment  checks  had  run 
out.  She  realized,  "That  was  no  life  either." 
When  she  enrolled  in  the  Job  Corps  and  was 
sent  to  the  Cleveland  center,  other  problems 
ensued.  The  discipline  of  meeting  curfews, 
attending  classes  In  fundamental  mathema- 
tics, of  being  forced  out  of  a  shell  Into  social 
sltu'aUons,  was  difficult  to  accept  But  even- 
tually she  did  so.  knowing  that  "there  was 
nothing  to  go  back  to  except  people  In  a  rut." 
And  she  understands  that  "it's  Just  a  matter 
of  adjustment."  Now  she  is  president  of  the 
Student  Council  while  crusading  on  the  side. 
Eventually  she  hopes  to  pursue  her  greater 
dream  of  becoming  a  writer. 

The  hope  that  motivates  girls  Uke  Fannie 
Ues  In  the  graduates  who  did  make  It  or,  at 
least,  are  well  on  their  way.  Beverly  Smith, 
a    21-year-old    high    school    graduate    from 
Clalrton,    Pa.,    found   herself   In   a   position 
similar  to  that  of  Pannle's,  except  that  she 
lacked  a  definite  goal.  "Yes.  I'd  graduated 
from  high,  school  In  a  commercial  course." 
she  reca^,  '.Djut  I  didn't  seem  to  have  enough 
skills  to  get  a  Job  and  nobody  would  give 
me    a    chance    to    get    experience.    I    never 
thought  about  college  because  I  didn't  think 
I  was  college  material."  As  a  frantic  retreat 
from  unemplovment  and  ennui.  Beverly  en- 
rolled in  the  Job  Corps.  She  whizzed  through 
her  courses  with  such  ease  that  she  was  en- 
couraged to  contmue  her  education.  Today 
she  is  a  Junior  in  business  education  at  Cen- 
tral State  University  in  Ohio  and  is  quick 
to  admit:  "I  guess  the  people  at  the  center 
thought  I  had  something  I  didn't  think  I 
had."  Yet  she  believes  that  the  benefits  of 
her  exoerience  in  Cleveland  can  not  be  lim- 
ited to"  her  present  academic  pursuits.  "I  met 
different  kinds  of  people  from  ail  over  the 
countrv."   says  Severely,   "and  I  learned  to 
accept 'people  for  what  they  really  were.  This 
was  the  greatest  thing  that  happened  to  me." 
Negro  girls  tave  not  been  the  only  ones  to 
reap  a  rich  harvest  from  the  Cleveland  ex- 
perience. One  of  the  lesser  acclaimed  aspects 
of  "the  Miracle  on  Ansel  Road"  Is  that  this 
Institution  has  drawn  and  held  the  Interest 
of  many  whites  who  were  somewhat  trau- 
m.^tlzed  on   their   initial   encounter  with   a 
mlcrocosmic  society  in  which  blacks  were  the 
prevailing  power  structure.  A  very  few  have 
left  upon  arrival,  unable  to  adjust  to  such  a 
drastic  change.  Others  have  stayed  on.  realiz- 
ing that  this  chance  for  a  better  way  of  life 
was  more  important  than  personal  prejudices. 
Far  more  have  come  to  accept  their  black 
associates  as  simply  human  beings  with  com- 
mon needs.  Such  is  the  case  of  Kentucklan 
Celia  Lawson.  who  grew  up  in  the  heart  of 
Appalachia.   Just  a   stone's   throw   from   the 
state  line  between  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
The   daughter  of   a  coal   miner.    Cella   quit 
school  at  the  age  of  14.  yet  still  she  was  able 
to  pass  her  General  Educational  Development 
Test   (GEDi    and  to  acquire  the  equivalent 
of  a  high  school  diploma  after  less  than  a 
year  at  the  Cleveland  center.  In  the  rural 
area  of  Kentucky  where  she  lived,  there  was 
no  work  to  be  found  and  she  soon  acknowl- 
edged:   "I  made   a   mistake,   but   I  was  too 
proud  to  admit  It."  Before  enrolling  in  the 
Job  Corps.  Celia  never  had  known  a  Negro. 
She  met  her  first  one  on  the  bus  that  took 
her  away  from  her  home.  Immediately,  she 
understood  an  idea  that  had  been  planted  in 
her  mind  long  before  by  her  father:   "You 
can't  live  alone  In  this  world,  and  If  you  want 
to  get  along  with  people,  you  will."  The  Idea 
proved  helpful,  for  on  the  bus  that  carried 
her  to  the  Cleveland  center,  the  driver  was  a 
Negro.  Upon  arrival,  she  realized  that  there 
were  more  Negroes  than  whites,  and  her  resi- 
dent counselor,  the  person  who  would  be  her 
advisor  on  all  matters  involving  dormitory 
living,  also  was  a  Negro.  Her  roommate  was 
a  Negro  girl  from  Chicago.  "In  the  beginning. 
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the  girls  might  have  been  a  bit  distant," 
Cella  remembers,  "for  these  thing.s  work  both 
ways.  But  after  a  couple  of  weeks,  we  were 
Uke  sisters.  Prejudice  is  just  a  matter  of  not 
knowing  about  others." 

Staff  members  at  the  center  emphasize 
that  the  changing  of  girls'  attitudes  toward 
themselves  and  others  Is  an  important  as 
the  matter  of  acquiring  skills  for  a  Job.  With- 
out a  positive  approach  to  the  world  about 
her.  the  girl  will  not  be  able  to  get  along. 
Thus  begins  the  process  of  reshaping  a  hu- 
man being. 

The  process  begins  with  the  new  enroliee 
being  tested  to  determine  her  aptitudes  and 
interests.  Frequently,  the  girl  is  not  aware 
of  the  employment  possibilities  at  hand  or, 
occasionally,  she  miglit  be  so  uninformed  as 
to  express  a  desire  to  become  a  psyc'niatrist 
though  she  has  but  a  ninth  grade  education. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  leading  her  toward  a  realistic 
evaluation  of  her  goals  and  potentlaliiies. 

First  of  all,  the  shortcomings  of  her  previ- 
ous education  must  be  remedied,  and  she  is 
subjected  to  intensive  courses  that  will  im- 
prove her  reading  ability  and  knowledge  of 
basic  math.  Since  the  pupil  to  teacher  ratio 
Is  as  low  as  10  to  one.  and  the  method  of 
instruction  is  somewhat  tutorial,  with  stu- 
dents being  allowed  to  advance  at  their  own 
pace,  the  average  youngster  Is  able  to  gain 
one  and  a  half  grade  reading  level  for  every 
10  months  spent  in  the  Job  Corps,  and  al- 
most two  grade  levels  In  mathematics  and 
vocational  training.  Through  a  course  en- 
titled "The  World  of  Work."  she  is  introduced 
to  the  types  of  Jobs  available  and,  later,  to 
the  finer  details  of  the  way  In  which  she 
must  conduct  herself  within  the  working 
world. 

While  enrolled  In  the  Job  Corps,  a  girl  Is 
considered  an  employe  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  is  paid  for  undergoing  training 
and  rehabilitation.  Like  male  enrollees.  she 
receives  $30  a  month.  Each  month  during 
her  stay,  an  additional  §50  Is  set  aside  by 
the  government  to  be  paid  to  her  on  termi- 
nation as  a  readjustment  allowance.  This 
way  she  can  get  her  second  start  with  a  little 
nestegg.  If  she  happens  to  have  a  child  at 
home  or  a  family  that  Is  dependent,  an  al- 
lotment can  be  "deducted  monthly  for  that 
purpose.  Along  with  a  $200-a-year  clothing 
allowance,  girls  are  supplied  with  govern- 
ment surplus  clothing  for  their  everyday 
needs  and  all  the  surplus  material  they  want 
with  which  to  design  and  make  other  gar- 
ments In  a  supervised  sewing  room  In  the 
center.  Quite  often,  they  make  the  clothing 
they  will  wear  when  they  approach  their 
goal — on-the-job  training  in  the  field  In 
which  they  have  been  trained,  and  Its  fol- 
low-up. a  permanent  Job. 

The  self-confidence  that  enables  a  girl  to 
seek  something  she  has  been  taught  to  regard 
as  beyond  her  reach  does  not  come  through 
mere  chance.  The  magic  that  makes  the 
Cleveland  center  work — even  In  competition 
with  bigger  and  richer  concerns — Is  one  part 
"know  how."  but  probably  Just  as  much  a 
thing  called  "heart"  or  plain  old  "soul."  This 
genuine  concern  Is  evident  In  the  attitude  of 
all  staff-members,  like  Mrs.  Glyndora  Turner, 
who  mans  the  fifth  floor  sewing  center  and 
has  encouraged  more  than  one  girl  to  make 
clothing  not  only  for  herself  but  for  a  child 
back  home.  For  Mrs.  Hazel  T.  Palmer,  the 
psychologist  who  serves  as  director  of  avoca- 
tional  milieu,  it  is  a  matter  of  understanding 
girls  who  believe  they  are  "bad"  or  are  ac- 
customed to  being  considered  in  the  wrong. 
"We  have  no  problem  with  fighting,"  says 
the  smiling  and  soft-spoken  Mrs,  Palmer, 
"but  now  and  then  we  might  have  a  bit  of 
bodily  contact."  There  are  the  resident  coun- 
selors who  note:  "The  girls  take  such  pride 
in  their  rooms.  Though  they  live  three  to  a 
room,  most  of  them  have  never  had  a  bed 
to  themselves." 

Above  this  network  of  personnel  concern 
towers  the  commanding  figure  of  the  execu- 
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tlve  director  herself,  Dr.  Zelma  George,  who 
manages  to  persuade,  convince  and  cajole 
staff  and  friends  Into  helping  her  achieve 
the  Impossible— but  only  where  the  benefit 
of  others  Is  concerned.  To  her  job  she  brings 
a  formidable  raft  of  talents  polished  at  some 
of  the  country's  finest  universities  where  she 
studied  and  earned  degrees,  including  a  Ph.  D. 
in  sociology  from  New  York  University. 

When  she  assumed  directorship  of  the 
Cleveland  Job  Corps  center  more  than  two 
years  ago,  even  the  US.  Congress  couldn't 
understand  why  a  woman  who  had  lectured 
around  the  world  and  served  as  everything, 
from  a  probation  officer,  to  a  UN  delegate 
would  want  to  work  with  underprivileged 
girls.  But  she  has  chosen  to  do  so  and  In 
that  role  employs  a  variety  of  techniques. 

Speaking  as  a  sociologist,  she  points  to  the 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  Job  Corps, 
saying:  "These  youngsters  represent  the  cas- 
ualties from  our  school  systems.  It  Is  our 
objective  to  put  ourselves  out  of  business 
by  making  these  sources  aware  of  their  fall- 
ing In  order  that  they  might  try  to  correct 
them." 

She  summons  the  fervor  of  an  orator  Id 
defense  of  the  program:  "When  taxpayers 
start  complaining  about  the  cost  per  girl 
(about  $6,900  a  year  for  complete  rehabili- 
tation treatment)  they  should  consider  what 
it  would  cost  them  if  the  person  never  was 
able  to  work  and  had  to  be  supported,  and 
also  what  they  would  lose  through  the  per- 
son's non-productlvlty."  On  this  front,  she  is 
capable  of  defying  any  authority  without  a 
single  tremor.  Last  year  she  stood  toe-to-toe 
with  the  entire  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  when  she  testified  on  behalf  of 
the  Job  Corps.  Questioned  about  the  pro- 
gram's cost,  she  snapped:  "I  don't  know  how 
to  put  a  price  on  the  rehabilitation  of  a 
human  being." 

One  not  to  be  content  with  things  simply 
because  they  are  the  way  they  are.  Dr.  George 
envisions  a  more  extensive  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram. She  is  interested  in  seeing  her  girls 
have  more  contact  with  college  students  in 
order  that  they  might  be  Inspired  to  go  fur- 
ther, but  has  no  Intention  of  arranging  con- 
tacts with  "people  that  the  girls  know 
wouldn't  speak  to  them  on  the  street." 

More  Immediately,  her  sight  is  focused  on 
acquiring  a  larger  and  better  equipped  build- 
ing for  the  Cleveland  center  so  that  the  girls 
will  not  have  to  rely  on  nearby  community 
recreational  facilities,  as  they  must  now.  The 
need  for  it  and  the  program  In  general  is 
expressed  by  one  of  a  group  of  prominent 
Cleveland  citizens  whom  Dr.  George  calls  her 
mentors.  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  former  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Press,  remarks:  "It's  strange 
how  a  country  as  materially  successful  as 
this  one  can  be  so  neglectful  In  Its  han- 
dling of  human  beings.  Partially  It's  because 
those  who  do  not  live  in  our  troubled  urban 
areas  build  nests  around  themselves  and  only 
get  excited  when  there's  an  explosion.  Other- 
wise, it's  academic  to  them.  But  If  we  are 
to  succeed,  we  must  help  our  young  people 
before  they  get  off  on  tangents.  We  mtist 
find  a  way  to  do  things  for  those  so  urgently 
in  need." 


HARDSHIPS  OP  THE  MARRIED  MILI- 
TARY PERSONNEL 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  touching  and 
eloquent  letters  I  have  ever  received 
came  from  the  family  of  a  serviceman 
who  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  virtually  living 
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in  poverty  to  ser\e  his  counti-y.  The  word- 
ing of  the  letter  describes  far  better  than 
I  could  the  terrible  plight  facing  thou- 
sands of  young  married  servicemen  wlio 
choose  to  take  the  courageous  route  of 
serving  their  Nation,  instead  the  coward- 
ly role  of  dissent. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  and  my 
colleagues,  I  want  to  set  the  full  text  of 
the  letter  out  in  the  Record.  While  I 
recognize  that  this  Congress  in  its  first 
session  made  some  improvements  in  the 
pay  of  military  personnel,  it  is  obvious 
that  we  must  do  more.  Following  is  the 
text  of  the  letter : 

We  hear  much  about  the  government  pov- 
erty plan,  and  draft  card  burners,  but  v.-e  hear 
little,  if  anything,  about  the  poverty  of  our 
married  servicemen,  who  are  willing  to  serve 
their  country,  some  even  sacrificing  their 
lives.  For  a  married  serviceman  to  live  on 
base  in  Government  quarters,  he  must  have 
over  4  vears  of  active  duty. 

Thousands  of  our  young  married  couples 
in  service  are  forced  to  live  off  base  where 
they  have  to  pay  their  own  rent,  heat,  light, 
gas,  etc.  When  the  wife  Is  expecting  a  baby, 
and  Is  not  able  to  work  to  supplement  her 
husband's  Income,  It  becomes  a  tragic  thing. 
As  an  example  of  this  situation.  I  state  the 
following  of  a  yoi:ng  airman  and  his  expect- 
ant wife,  who  are  .■stationed  in  upper  Michi- 
gan where  the  temperatures  drop  to  40  de- 
grees below  zero.  Their  expenses  rsre  as 
follows: 

Rent,  $80.00  a  month:  fuel  to  heat  the 
house,  1540.00;  telephone,  $6.00;  lights,  S16.00; 
traveling  expenses.  S4000.  This  comes  to  a 
total  of  SI 62  00  a  month. 

For  an  airman  first  class  plus  his  wife, 
their  monthly  income  Is  $202.00  minus  In- 
come tax.  This  leaves  less  than  $40.00  a  month 
for  food,  clothing,  car  Insurance  and  many 
other  every-day  living  expenses.  Further- 
more, whenever  this  young  airman  is  on 
standby,  the  Air  Force  calls  him  collect. 

Not  only  as  a  concerned  parent  and  grand- 
parent to  be.  but  concerned  for  the  thou- 
sanas  of  other  young  married  service  couples, 
I  .say  it  is  a  shame  and  disgrace  for  a  coun- 
try to  spend  so  much  money  on  poverty  plans, 
arid  yet  neglect  our  servicemen  who  are  will- 
ing to  fight  for  our  country. 

The  average  citizen  does  not  realize  that 
the  American  Fcrvlceman  on  the  average  Is 
greatly  underpaid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  withholding  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  letter  to  pro- 
tect the  couple  from  embarrasment, 
but  I  commend  the  text  to  the  mem- 
bership of  this  entire  body.  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  will  give  more  attention 
to  the  needs  of  those  who  are  willing 
to  serve,  willing  to  fight,  willing  to  earn 
their  way.  rather  than  those  for  whom 
Vvelfare,  handouts,  and  indolence  has  be- 
come a  way  of  life.  The  man  who  is  will- 
ing to  die  for  his  country  has  earned  our 
attention  and  our  consideration;  I  urge 
that  we  give  it  to  him. 


NEGRO  RESEARCH  MATERIALS 
IN  PHILADELPHIA 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  kind  of 
Information  contained  in  an  article  pub- 
Ushed  in  the  Philadelphia  City  Archives 
News  Letter  of  February  1968,  deserves 
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as  wide  dissemination  among  the  public 
as  possible.  Therefore,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  article,  "Negro  Research 
Materials  in  Philadelphia"  be  printed 
following  my  remarks. 

Our  history  books  do  a  credible  job  of 
recording  what  white  Americans  have 
contributed  to  society  as  we  know  it 
today.  But  most  of  them  overlook  the 
achievements  of  the  Negro  American. 
Throughout  our  country.  Negroes  are 
asking  lor  realistic  and  thorough  recog- 
nition of  their  role  in  history. 

I  have  sponsored  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Negro  History  and  Cul- 
ture. S.  2979.  It  would  encourage  the  dis- 
semination of  existing  data  on  the  role 
of  the  Negro  in  history  and  would  stimu- 
late original  re.search. 

I  am  pleased  to  point  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  as  a  good  place  to  begin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Neoro  Rese.\p.ch  Materials  in  Philadelphia 
(By  Maxwell  Whlteman) 
(M.TXwell  Whlteman  is  the  Historian  and 
Archivist  of  the  Union  League  of  Philadel- 
phia. He  is  well  known  lor  his  work  In  muny 
aspects  of  Philadelphia  history.  A  lew  words 
are  in  order  about  his  special  competence  in 
the  particular  subject  which  he  discusses  In 
this  article.  He  published  his  Important  A 
Conturv  of  Fiction  By  American  Negroes  In 
1955.  He  has  contributed  articles  to  numerous 
journals  on  the  subject  of  Negro  history  over 
the  years  and  he  has  been  instructing  teach- 
ers in  the  Philadelphia  school  system  on  Ne- 
gro history  for  their  use  In  their  own 
teaching.) 

The  sources  for  the  study  of  Negro  history 
;\re  to  be  found  in  every  major  library,  his- 
torical society  and  university  and  public 
archives  in  Philadelphia.  This  brief  guide  is 
limited  to  manuscript  materials,  documents, 
and  newspapers  and  Is  focused  upon  the 
Philadelphia  Negro.  A  number  of  major  col- 
lections such  as  those  at  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania  arc  readily  accessible 
under  the  subject  headlnt^s  of  Slavery,  Africa. 
Anti-Slavery,  Abolition  and  Negro.  In  most 
Instances,  the  materials  for  Negro  hlstorv 
must  be  mined  from  general  collections,  but 
very  few  collections  are  catalogvied  in  suf- 
ficient detail  and  data  on  outstanding  Phila- 
delphia Negroes  is  not  easily  found  from  the 
catalogues  and  Indexes.  Material  on  such  men 
as  James  Forten.  William  Whlpper,  Robert 
Purves.  Octavlus  Catto  or  other  19th  century 
notables  requires  senrchtng  in  a  ma.-^slve  body 
of  records  In  a  number  of  institutions.  The 
study  of  the  origins  of  the  present-day  civil 
rights  movement  also  requires  the  examina- 
tion and  culling  of  many  collections  to  recon- 
struct the  history  of  a  century  of  conflict.  In 
this  sense  the  requirements  in  researching  In 
Negro  history  do  not  differ  from  those  in 
many  fields. 

If  we  are  to  use  early  Negro  leaders  as  ex- 
amples of  "free  men  of  color"  hammering  out 
their  own  ideas,  their  own  programs,  and 
their  own  destiny  against  a  background  of 
adversity,  we  must  comprehend  the  precise 
conditions  in  which  they  lived.  Problems  con- 
fronting the  investigator  of  the  Philadelphia 
Negro  are  to  determine  population,  areas  of 
residence,  mobility,  voting  habits,  reactions 
to  slavery,  colonization,  mutual  aid  move- 
ments, and  a  variety  of  similar  problems  that 
comprise  the  dramatic  history  of  Negro  life 
In  Philadelphia.  Fortunately,  many  of  these 
can  be  solved  in  part  from  existing  sources. 
The  carefully  organized  collections  of  the 
City  Archives,  located  at  City  Hall,  are  basic 
sources  for  the  Federal  period  and  without 
which  no  dimensional  picture  of  the  early 
Philadelphia  Negro  is  possible.  Three  cate- 
gories of  tax  records  contribute  much  to  our 
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knowledge  and  their  value  manifests   Itself 
to    the    researcher   at   first  sight.   Tlie   first 
group,  catalogued  under  the  title  of  County 
Tux  Assessment  Ledger  (1779-1854).  but  par- 
ticularly those  for  the  period  prior  to  1818, 
awaits   the  exploration   of   Its   174   \olumes. 
Similar    in   value,    although    less   extensive, 
are  the  10  volumes.  Enumeration  nf  Taxables. 
Lists  of  s'.avcs  are  co-mlngled  with  the  names 
of  taxables,  and  race  and  oocupatlcn  desig- 
nations make  clear  the  value  of  these  vol- 
umes   for    the   years    (1821,    18'28.    1835)    (or 
which  they  exist.  The  tlilrd  group  of  related 
records   are   the   Poor  Tax  Registers    (1819- 
1847)    in  56   volumes   with   their   \isc   lacill- 
tated  by  indexes.  The  two  volumes  of  Con- 
stable Returns    (1775,    1780),   although   un- 
Indexed,  are  a  key  to  the  old  City  w-ircls.  a 
foundation   for   the   study   of   householders' 
names  and  occupations  and  a  guide  In  deter- 
mining the  ">ree  people   of  colour"   in  the 
pre-Clty  Directories  era.  Tl)e.<^e  sources  can 
be  used  to  determine  the  colored  population, 
slave  and   free,  prior  to  the  first  census  of 
1790.   Tlie   early   City  Directories   beginning 
with   1735  are  "a  useful  supplement  to  this 
research.  Majiy,  although  not  a!!,  of  the  di- 
rectories indicate  with  some  type  ol  .s\mbnl 
those  persons  identified  as  Negroes.  Censtis 
records  are  an  indispensable  supplement  to 
the  tax  records  in  the  Archives. 

Horace  Binney.  as  Judge  of  Elections.  In 
1815  ruled  that  a  free  black  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania who  paid  the  same  tax  as  the  rest 
of  the  population  was  entitled  to  vote  and 
there  was  no  dl.^^sent  to  this  deci.'^ion.  Elec- 
tion Returns  which  survive  for  this  period 
(1820-1858),  incomplete  as  they  are.  provide 
information  concerning  the  lirst  Negro  voters 
in  Philadelphia.  The  returns  are  broken 
down  by  ward  so  that  valuable  demographic 
and  political  data  can  be  ascertained.  How- 
ever, the  Negro's  right  to  vote  in  Pennsyl- 
vania WES  shortlived,  since  tlie  Pennsylvania 
Constitution  of  1838  rescinded  the  franchise 
for  Its  black  citizens,  the  same  year  that  Con- 
gregation Mikveh  Israel  of  Philadelphia  pe- 
titioned Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  tl>e 
nation's  capital.  Reverend  Samuel  Williams 
of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
bitterly  recalled  his  rejection  from  the  polls 
as  a  factor  that  motivated  his  sailing  for 
Liberia.  The  Public  Documents  Section  of  the 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  contains  what 
Is  undoubtedly  the  finest  collection  of  statu- 
tory sources,  and  legislative  material  afl'ect- 
ing  the  Negro  Is  best  obtained  there.  The 
earliest  and  more  obscure  volumes  cf  this 
type  are  available  at  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Library  Company  of 
Phll.idelphla  as  well  as  at  the  Bar  Association 
Law  Llbr.iry. 

Tlie  papers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  begun  In 
1774  under  the  leadership  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  are  a  significant  collection.  Tlie 
catalogue  title  at  the  H.S.P.  Is  somewhat 
misleading  as  the  collection,  which  com- 
prises more  than  50,000  items,  encompa.'^ses 
a  broader  aspect  of  Negro  affairs  than  the 
title  indicates.  TlUs  collection  Is  a  funda- 
mental source  for  any  study  of  slavery, 
manumission,  fugitive  slaves  and  the  under- 
ground railroad.  The  door  to  the  study  of 
Asiatic  slavery  Is  flung  open.  Slaves  from 
Java.  Batavla  and  other  islands  of  the 
Pacific  brought  to  Philadelphia  on  American 
vessels  present  an  aspect  which  has  received 
scant  attention  in  comparison  to  the  over- 
whelming context  of  African  slavery.  Hardly 
a  thread  of  Negro  life  Is  untouched  In  this 
collection.  Education  and  the  many  schools 
founded  by  and  for  Negroes,  mutual  aid  and 
self-improvement  societies,  and  their  social 
life  and  Inner  life  can  be  gleaned  froni  these 
papers. 

William  Still,  author  of  the  monumental 
The  Underground  Railroad  Is  represented  In 
a  series  of  journals  and  letters  at  the  His- 
torical Society  which  contain  the  kernel  for 
a  needed  monograph  about  this  man  who 
zealotisly    worked    for    the    right   to    admit 
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Negro«s  to  public  acconunodatlons  foUowlag 
the  ClvU  War.  Again  and  again  the  names  of 
Forten.  Whlpper.  Burleigh,  Qlbbons.  Glouce- 
ster, Shad  and  others  appear,  many  of  them 
Involved  In  the  Negro  Convention  Move- 
ment (1828-1835)  which  sought  to  challenge 
the  views  of  the  Colonization  Society,  whose 
own  papers  are  at  Lincoln  University  and 
whose  pamphlets  are  at  the  H.S.P.  and  the 
Library  Company  of  Philadelphia. 

Hundreds  of  Quaker  Journals,  account 
books,  diaries  and  personal  correspondence 
among  the  aJiiu»t  seven  million  Items  in  the 
oQllectlons  of  the  H.S.P.  are  a  fruitful  fleld 
for  Investigation  of  Items  of  local  Negro  his- 
tory. The  American  Negro  Historical  Society 
papers  (1790-1901)  at  the  H.S.P.  are  a  direct 
source,  covering  the  broad  spectrum  of  Negro 
actlvitlee  ranging  from  notes  on  Benjamin 
Banneker,  astronomer,  clock-maker  and  pub- 
lisher of  almanacs  to  the  lirst  Negro  baseball 
clube  among  its  3,000  items  presented  to  the 
H.S.P.  by  Leon  Gardiner.  It  is  particularly 
rich  In  ephemera  not  found  in  most  Negro 
collections  elsewhere.  The  manuscript  collec- 
tions of  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
provide  useful  information  on  the  anti-slav- 
ery movement  in  unexpected  places  such  as 
the  papers  of  Robert  Hare,  the  early  Phila- 
delphia chemist,  or  J.  Peter  Lesley,  geolo^st, 
and  other  active  participants  in  the  move- 
ment. The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia 
has  similar  but  no  less  Important  collections. 
The  McCalUster  papers,  the  Granville  Sharp, 
Dlllwyn,  Emien,  and  Belknap  letters  all  con- 
cern themselves  with  slavery  Samuel  Geortce 
Morton,  19th  century  anthropoloelst  and 
cranlologlst,  left  behind  notes  concerning  the 
Negro  which  cast  light  on  attitudes  in  that 
era.  The  magnificent  Rush  collection  at  the 
Library  Company  provides  Information  on 
the  Yellow  Fever  epidemic  of  1793  and  Intro- 
duces the  student  to  the  controversy  con- 
cerning the  role  of  the  Negro  in  that  epi- 
demic described  by  Richard  Allen  and  Ab- 
salom Jones.  Also  at  the  Library  Company  Is 
an  outstanding  pamphlet  collection  concern- 
ing the  Philadelphia  ante-bellum  Negro,  his 
Civil  War  actu-itles,  the  Preedman's  Bureau 
and  those  aspects  of  municipal  reform  and 
human  rights  that  are  relevant.  Correspond- 
ing materia!  -an  be  found  at  the  library*  of 
the  Cniversity  cf  Pennsylvania  and  the  H.S  P. 
and  all  three  hold  that  comprehensive  col- 
lection of  pamphlets  issued  by  the  Union 
Leaarue  of  Ph;l;idelphla  between  1863  and 
1865  germane  to  the  ana -slavery  mood  and 
the  recruitment  of  colored  troops.  Often  over- 
looked are  the  Stephen  Girard  papers  at 
Glrard  College  relative  to  data  on  "the  slave 
trade  and  the  Negro  in  the  1793  Yellow  Fever 
epidemic,  and  the  records  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  i  Arch  Street)  concerning  educational 
work  ajnong  Negroes,  and  the  Friends'  Preed- 
man's  Association  (1836-1935). 

Negron  church  papers  which  began  with 
Richard  Allen  and  Absalom  Jones  are  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  fruitful  unexhausted 
sources  The  dramatic  schism  of  color  that 
brought  about  the  A.M.E.  Church  and  laid 
the  foundations  for  black  Protestantism  has 
not  been  sufficiently  explored  as  a  social 
movement  and  Its  relationship  to  present 
day  civil  rights  movements  should  be  inves- 
tigated. Although  the  story  of  Richard  Allen 
Is  well  known,  a  re-evaluatlon  of  his  life, 
church  activities,  and  broad  Involvement  In 
the  history  of  black  people  Is  In  order.  Rec- 
ords of  the  Philadelphia  Conference  are  im- 
portant to  determine  changes  within  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  that  brought  Its 
leaders  into  the  antl-slavery  and  abolitionist 
movement  even  though  they  originally  ad- 
vocated separation  of  the  races.  The  records 
of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  were 
relied  on  considerably  by  Andrew  E.  Murray 
In  his  recently  published  Presbyterlanlsm 
and  the  Negro  Most  locally-based  church 
historical  societies  and  seminaries  contain 
material  that  can  be  put  to  similar  use,  but 
the  richest  sources  are  in  the  Negro  church 
records. 
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The  20th  century  Philadelphia  Negro  is 
not  well  represented  In  local  institutional 
archives.  The  increase  In  northern  urban 
Negro  population  has  been  rapid  and  its 
vast  output  of  written  and  printed  matter 
generally  has  not  been  systematically  col- 
lected although  the  embryonic  urban  ar- 
chives at  Temple  University  may  be  the  insti- 
tution to  do  it.  Useful  sources  are  the  Race 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  the  NAACP,  the  National  Urban 
League  (successor  to  the  Armstrong  Associa- 
tion dating  back  to  World  War  I),  the  doc- 
umentary archives  of  the  Philadelphia  Fel- 
lowship Comml.sslon.  and  the  archival  ma- 
terial of  the  City's  Commission  on  Human 
Relations  as  well  as  the  physical,  economic 
and  social  surveys  conducted  bv  the  WPA 
in  the  1930's  and  held  by  the  Philadelphia 
City  Archives. 

No  study  of  local  Negro  history  could  be 
complete  without  recourse  to  the  many  files 
of  anti-slavery,  abolitionist,  and  Negro-spon- 
sored newspapers.  These  sources  are  the  most 
fertile  for  determining  the  reactions  of  the 
Negroes  themselves  to  issues.  It  must  be 
noted  that  many  of  the  local  papers  edited 
and  published  by  Negroes  are  not  Included 
In  the  collections  of  Philadelphia  institu- 
tions. A  real  service  would  be  to  locate 
copies  of  W.  H.  McLean's  Afro-.^merican. 
W.  W,  Rourk's  Colored  World  i  1915-1916). 
Astwood's  Defender  (1897-1909)  and  Jcimes 
3.  Stemon's  Pilot  (1907-1908).  Fortunately. 
a  complete  set  of  the  Philadelphia  Tribune 
and  Weekly  Tribune  founded  by  Chris  J 
Perry  In  1886  and  continued  to  the  present 
by  E.  Washington  Rhodes  does  exist.  Tlie 
Philadelphia  edition  of  the  Afro-American 
complements  the  Tribune,  and  the  short- 
lived Independent  Advocate  (1891-1894:  and 
the  Philadelphia  Independent  founded  in 
1931  are  also  valuable.  Garrison's  Liberator 
contains  a  wealth  of  Philadelphia  material 
and  the  Colonization  Herald  (1835-1865)  is 
of  equal  value.  Nor  can  the  Pennsylvania 
Free  Man  1 1836-1854)  involving  Lundy,  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier.  C.  C.  Burleigh  aiid  oth- 
ers be  Ignored.  Tlie  Free  Library  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  H.S.P,  and  the  Library  Com- 
pany contain  good  collections  of  most  of 
the  above  mentioned.  It  is  obvious  then,  that 
much  primary  source  material  exists  and 
has  existed  In  useful  form  for  a  perl(5d  of 
time  within  City  institutions  and  similar 
institutions  elsewhere.  The  challenge  pre- 
sented is  to  use  it  prop>erly. 


PRAISE  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
POSITION  ON  NUCLEAR  NONPRO- 
LIFERATION 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
in  a  stirring  address  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, President  Johnson  emphasized 
America's  determination  to  cooperate 
fully  in  trying  to  end  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  around  the  world. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  wise 
statesmanship.  For  it  is  certainly  in  the 
Nation's  interest — and  in  the  interest 
of  world  peace — to  seek  to  find  ways  to 
end  the  threat  imposed  by  these  terrible 
weapons  systems. 

We  must,  in  the  Presicent's  words, 
■use  the  incredible  force  of  the  atom 
for  peace,  and  not  for  war." 

The  President  made  clear  that  under 
the  terms  of  the  nonproliferation  treaty 
the  United  States  will  vigorously  pursue 
further   negotiations   to   effectively   end 
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the  nuclear  arms  race  and  reduce  the 
stockpiling  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  American  people  will  enthusi- 
astically support  such  efforts.  All  of  us 
pray  that  the  day  may  be  at  hand  when 
the  world  will  no  longer  live  under  the 
threat  imposed  by  nuclear  arsenals. 

President  Johnson's  leadership  in  this 
effort  is  an  enduring  contribution  to 
world  peace. 


SUCCESS 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
day  we  read  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
total  number  of  American  fighting  men 
who  have  been  killed  in  Vietnam  for  that 
day.  We  have  been  hearing  these  num- 
bers for  so  many  months  now  that  we 
have  a  tendency  to  think  of  them  in 
terms  of  numbers,  rather  than  Individual 
persons.  V^io  are  these  men  that  are 
dying  for  their  counti-y?  What  kind  of 
men  are  they,  and  what  are  their 
thoughts? 

Recently  a  young  man  from  the  19th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois  was 
killed  by  enemy  mortar  in  Vietnam,  He 
had  been  there  only  2  months.  His  name 
was  Pfc.  Ricky  L.  Doye. 

What  type  of  a  man  was  Doye?  He 
had  graduated  from  Annawan  High 
School,  Annawan,  111.,  last  year,  where  he 
had  been  an  outstanding  student.  He  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  all-around 
athletes  in  the  history  of  the  school.  He 
was  all-conference  in  basketball  and 
football,  and  outstanding  in  track,  espe- 
cially in  the  discus  events.  The  members 
of  the  faculty  also  said  that  Doye  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  students  ever  to 
graduate  from  the  school. 

Private  First  Class  Doye  had  a  deep 
sense  of  obligation  to  serve  his  country 
early  in  his  life.  During  his  junior  year 
in  high  school,  he  wrote  a  theme  for  his 
English  class  on  his  ideas  about  what  suc- 
cess is  and  means.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
in  the  Record,  at  this  point,  the  text  of 
that  theme,  entitled  "Success," 
Success 
(By  Ricky  L.  Doye) 

Success  to  me  Is  to  prove  yourself  worthy. 
One  success  that  can  never  be  beat  is  to 
have  fought  for  your  country  in  time  of  war. 
There  you  have  proven  that  you  can  do  your 
part  when  you  are  needed.  Just  serving  in 
the  armed  forces  Is,  to  me.  considered  success. 

Other  people  have  other  ideas  of  success, 
such  as  Just  raising  your  family  up  ?o  they 
have  a  decent  chance  to  have  a  good  life. 
Get  a  college  education.  Go  into  the  pro- 
fession you  want  to  be  In.  Dedicate  your  life 
to  an  effort  which  is  Important  for  the  world 
and  for  yourself.  Joining  the  peace  corps. 
This  is  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  suc- 
cess there  is.  To  give  up  a  few  years  of  your 
life  is  a  costly  price  to  pay  Just  for  eleven 
cents  an  hour  and  to  live  in  poor  living 
conditions. 

Success  is  many  things  but  most  of  all 
it  is  what  you  think  It  Is.  Have  you  succeeded 
in  your  life?  Only  you  know  for  sure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  will  be  ended  soon,  be- 
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cause  our  country  cannot  afford  to  lose 
m.any  more  men  of  the  caliber  of  Pfc. 
Ricky  L.  Doye.  Young  men  like  this  arc 
the  hope  and  future  of  our  great  Nation 
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on  its  way  than  either  St.  Louis  or  Kansas  LEADERS  LIST  GOALS  FOR  POOR 


SLUGGISH  ARKANSAS  TURNS  INTO 
RIVER  OF  THE  FUTURE 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13.  1968 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss 
Inez  Robb,  long  one  of  the  country's 
most  able  and  distinguished  newspaper 
writers,  devoted  her  feature  column  to 
the  Arkansas  River  project  not  long  ago. 

In  her  article.  Miss  Robb  tells  the 
itory  of  the  Arkansas  River  project  in 
the  finest  journalistic  style.  Not  only 
(ioes  she  report  its  development  from  the 
Army  Corps  of  Eneineers  recommenda- 
tion in  1943  to  its  present  status  of  sched- 
uled completion  in  1970,  but  she  captures 
■he  real  importance  that  the  Arkansas 
Pjver — once  it  becomes  navigable — will 
lie  to  the  States  it  directly  touches,  and 
•:)  the  entire  Nation. 

Miss  Robb  has  caught  the  true  impact 
that  the  project— 'Jiving  Oklahoma  ac- 
ess  to  the  Mississippi,  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  the  Atlantic  Ocean — will  have, 
.-^he  describes  how  the  project  will  alter 
■he  future  and  change  "du.sty  Arkansas 
and  land-locked  Oklahoma  communities 
into  ports"  and  bring  a  great  boom  to 
the  dwindling  economies  of  these  areas. 

Tlie  Arkansas  River  project  will  in- 
riecd  have  great  effect  economically  and 
-ocially  on  this  area,  and  will  be  a  dream 
fome  true  for  the  more  than  8  mil- 
lion people  that  inhabit  the  States  that 
encompass  the  450-mile  navigable  water- 
•vvay.  The  project  is  indeed  a  'pretty 
impressive  transformation"  that  Is  a 
reat  credit  to  20th  century  man. 

The  complete  text  of  Mi.ss  Robb's  ar- 
ticle,  as  it   appeared  in   the   Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  follows: 
.Sluggish  Arkansas  Titrns  Into  River  or  the 

PCTURE 

(By  Inez  Robb) 

Tulsa,  Okla..  May  25. — If  ever  there  was  a 
discouraged-looking  river  it's  the  Arkansas 
as  it  sluggishly  flows  through  Tulsa,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  cities  on  this  continent. 

No  pelucid  stream  fhls.  Its  yellow-brown 
water  hugs  the  bottom  of  the  river  and 
.-eldom  flows  from  bank  to  bank  except  In 
rlood  time.  A  river,  one  might  say.  without 
.mibition  or  git-up-and-go.  Or  enough  wat«r 
'.o  float  a  canoe. 

Yet  early  in  the  1970's  the  old  Arkansas, 
plus  the  help  of  three  other  streams,  will 
transform  Tulsa  into  a  port  city  with  ready 
■ccess  to  the  mighty  Mississippi,  the  Gulf  of 
Me.xico  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Look  at  your  map  of  the  United  States  to 
understand  the  miracle  that  man  Is  working 
through  the  1.2-bllllon-dollar  Arkansas  River 
Project  destined  to  transform  dusty  .Arkansas 
.■nd  land-locked  Oklahoma  communities  into 
ports  along  the  450-mlle  man-made  Inland 
water  route  to  the  gulf  and  the  sea. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  in  the  early  '703 
the  Arkansas  River  Project  will  carry  more 
tonnage  than  the  Missouri  River,  and  that 
this  city  will  send  more  water-bound  freight 


City. 

If  the  whole  concept  seems  fantastic.  Im- 
possible, miraculous  and  Incredible,  It  is. 
When  completed,  it  will  be  the  largest  in- 
land water  project  in  the  United  States:  A 
dream  literally  coming  true— a  dream  as  cer- 
tain to  remake  this  whole  area  as  another 
dream,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  has 
remade  the  states  within  its  compass. 

This  old  dream  began  to  take  on  the  color 
of  reality  when  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
after  many  studies  of  the  project,  finally  rec- 
ommended it  in  1943.  Three  years  later  Con- 
gress atuhorlzed  an  initial  appropriation  of 
55  million  dollars. 

But  the  project  did  not  really  get  started 
until  1955.  It  Is  now  70  per  cent  finished. 
Little  Rock  will  toss  its  hat  in  the  air  and 
celebrate  that  fact  in  the  aut\min.  In  the 
summer  of  1970  the  whole  450-mile  stretch 
will  be  completed  from  near  Yancopln,  Ark., 
where  the  Arkansas  empties  into  the  Missis- 
sippi to  Catoosa.  Okla. 

This  village,  iiine  miles  east  of  Tulsa,  Is 
being  developed  by  Tulsa  County  as  its  port 
and  terminal.  The  co\mty  has  earmarked  an 
initial  17.5  million  dollars  to  develop  the  port, 
plus  industrial  development  of  6.600  acres 
close  by.  This  city  of  300.000  is  thinking  big. 
But  it  has  Uiken  big  thinking  to  drive 
through  this  project  that  embraces  a  differ- 
ence of  420  feet  in  elevation  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  Tulsa,  and  that  includes  13  iocks 
and  dams  to  lift  water  and  future  navigation 
int/J  Oklahoma. 

The  economic  and  social  effects  of  this  vast 
inland  water  route  are  expected  to  be  felt 
through  an  eight-state  area  with  a  present 
population  of  eight  million  persons.  Indeed, 
business  leaders  here  believe  it  will  trans- 
form the  tconomy  of  the  whole  area.  The 
predictions  are  dizzying.  But  no  more  so 
t'.ian  the  project  Itself. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Playboy 
magazine,  it  is  difficult  to  pick  up  any  publi- 
cation today  that  doesn't  chart  the  trans- 
formation of  the  world,  in  the  21st  Century, 
into  a  50-carat  paradise  via  technology. 

However,  in  the  past  few  days  I  have  sud- 
cenly  realized  that  man  is  overlooking  some 
pretty  impressive  transformations  here,  now 
and  under  his  nose. 

What  hath  20th  Century  man  wrought! 


ALASKA  STATEHOOD  ACT 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13.  1968 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  extend  the  pe- 
riod in  which  the  State  of  Alaska,  under 
the  terms  of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act, 
will  have  to  select  certain  lands  now  in 
Federal  ownership. 

In  1964,  Congress  extended  the  odgl- 
nal  deadline.  That  extension  expires 
Januarj'  3,  1969. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Alaskan 
natives,  froze  all  State  land  selections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  will  provide  the 
needed  time  for  the  many  problems  aris- 
ing from  the  native  land  claims  to  be 
fairly  and  equitably  resolved  and  also 
permit  the  State  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernments to  make  an  orderly  transfer  of 
landownership  and  management  respon- 
sibilities. I  ask  that  my  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  early  con- 
sideration. 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS.  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tliursday.  June  13.  1968 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following: 

Leaders  List  Goals  for  Poor 
( By  WlUard  Clopton  Jr.) 

Leaders  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  yes- 
terday Issued  a  "basic"  list  of  49  demands 
for  Federal  action,  and  Indicated  they  would 
consider  ending  their  protest  here  If  im- 
mediate action  is  taken  on  22  of  the  Items 

Major  emphasis  was  placed  on  changes 
In  Federal  food  programs,  which  were  asked 
in  four  of  the  demands.  Others  concerned 
expanded  Federal  action  to  provide  Jobs,  edu- 
cation, health  services  and  welfare  benefits. 

The  listing  is  a  irlmmed-down  version  of 
the  original  set  of  more  than  100  demands, 
and  represents  an  effort  to  sharpen  the  focus 
on  the  Campaign's  underlying  goal  cf  al- 
leviating poverty. 

The  summary  is  also  Intended  as  a  blue- 
print for  official  action  to  deal  with  the 
marchers'  specific  grievances. 

Campaign  spokesmen  have  often  com- 
plained that  newsmen  were  too  much  con- 
cerned with  the  protest's  visible  aspects, 
such  as  conditions  at  Resurrection  City,  ac- 
tivities of  demonstrators  and  rivalry  among 
the  various  factions  taking  part  In  ihe  cru- 
sade. 

NEWSMEN  BRIEFED 

In  presenting  'he  shortened  list  the  lead- 
ers acknowledged  that  they  have  been  at 
fault  for  not  keeping  news  media  informed 
on  their  day-to-day  negotiations  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the   Government. 

The  summary  was  issued  after  a  three-hour 
press  briefing  Tuesday  night,  conducted  by 
the  Rev  Ralph  David  Abernathy,  president 
of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference; the  Rev.  Andrew  Young,  the  SCLC's 
executive  vice  president,  and  Marian  Wright, 
an  attorney  serving  as  liaison  between  the 
Campaign  and  Federal   officials. 

The  basic  list  consists  of  41  demands  for 
administrative  action  by  Federal  agencies 
and  congressional  passage  of  eight  bills.  The 
22  key  demands  are  made  tip  of  19  adminis- 
trative and  three  legislative  items. 

FOOD  PROGRAMS  STRFSSED 

Four  of  the  22  concern  Federal  Food  pro- 
prams,  reflecting  Mr.  Abernathy's  view  that 
hunger  is  the  most  critical  single  issue  of 
the  Campaign. 

The  others  call  for  fundamental  changes 
m  Federal  programs  tj  provide  Jobs,  educa- 
tion, health  services  and  welfare  benefits  to 
the  poor  and  for  greater  emphasis  on  involv- 
ing the  poor  In  decisionmaking. 

Three  of  the  22  deal  with  demands  of  the 
C.impalgn's  Indian  and  Mexican-American 
contingents. 

The  three  demands  tipon  Congress  include 
pass.ige  of  a  bill  to  create  2.4  million  Jobs 
over  a  four-year  period;  another  to  generate 
$5.5  billion  in  new  housing,  and  for  repeal 
of  new  welfare  amendments  that  would  re- 
quire mothers  on  relief  to  work  and  that 
would  freeze  Federal  welfare  contributions 
at   the   Jan.    1.    1968   level. 

The  housing  bill  is  considered  to  have  a 
good  chance  of  passage  this  session  rnd  the 
Jobs  proposal  may  be  acted  on  next  year. 
Repeal  of  the  welfare  amendments  is  viewed 
.as  doubtful,  but  a  plan  to  delay  imposition 
of  the  freeze  for  one  year  Is  pending. 

Mr.  Abernathy  said  his  strategy  is  to  push 
hard  for  the  administrative  changes  between 
now  and  Sunday's  "Solidarity  Day"  demon- 
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stration    and    then    to    concentrate    on    the 
legislative  demands. 

He  said  efforts  this  w°elc  would  focTis  on 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Labor,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development:  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Most  of  the  agencies  have  already  received 
the  demands  and  several  have  made  partial 
concessions.  Yesterday.  Campaign  officials 
began  Issuing  a  series  of  analyses  of  each 
agency's  responses  and  began  with  those  of 
Agriculture  and  HEW. 

Agriculture  was  praised  for  starting  food 
programs  In  a  number  of  the  Nation's  needi- 
est counties  and  for  Increasing  the  amount 
of  commodities  distributed  to  the  poor. 

The  Department  was  chided  on  several 
points,  however,  including  its  failure  to  pro. 
vide  free  food  stamps  for  those  most  In  need. 

HEW  Secretary  Wilbur  J.  Cohen  was  hailed 
for  taJclng  steps  to  provide  greater  health 
services  for  the  poor  and  call  for  a  Federal 
welfare  program  to  eliminate  regional  varia- 
tions la  the  amount  of  relief  payments. 

The  Campaign  critique  noied,  however 
that  Cohen  had  given  only  verbal  endorse- 
ment for  the  national  welfare  plan  and  com- 
plained of  what  it  called  "the  weaknesses 
and  lnde_flnlteness"  of  many  of  his  assur- 
ances. 


WATSON  TAKES  ACTION  ON  GUN 
CONTROL 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OP    PSNNSTLV.ANI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  13.  1968 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States, 
Marvin  Watson,  issued  regulations  in  the 
wake  of  the  killing  of  last  week  requiring 
that  mailed  shipments  of  firearms  be 
labeled  as  such  and  local  police  ofBcials 
notified  that  the  addressee  Is  receiving 
firearms.  This  will  give  police  officials  in 
States  where  there  are  firearms  laws  the 
chance  to  enforce  State  law.  It  is  ironic 
that  the  Federal  Government,  up  until 
yesterday's  announcement  by  General 
Watson,  has  helped  to  violate  State  fire- 
arm statutes. 

This  action  is  long  overdue.  I  am  glad 
that  something  is  finally  being  done.  The 
action  of  Marvin  Watson  shows,  I  think, 
why  the  President  of  the  United  States 
needed  Mr.  Watson  in  the  White  House. 
It  also  shows.  I  think,  great  strength  of 
character  to  stand  up  to  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  one  of  the  strongest 
lobbying  groups  in  the  United  States.  For 
years  they  have  managed  to  frustrate  the 
will  of  the  American  people  that  firearms 
be  regulated.  Not  even  the  assassination 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
John  F.  Kennedy,  caused  them  to  re- 
examine their  own  policy  in  promoting 
the  sale  of  firearms. 

The  United  States.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  fast 
becoming  an  anned  camp.  In  1966.  fire- 
arms were  used  in  more  than  109,000 
crimes  of  violence,  6,.552  killings.  43.500 
aggravated  assaults,  and  59.680  robberies. 
There  are  100  million  firearms  in  the 
hands  of  American  citizens.  On  top  of 
that,  we  all  know  that  gun  sales  have 
increased  during  the  past  year. 

I  believe  that  the  hour  is  late,  that  if 
we  do  not  regulate  and  register  firearm 
sales,  if  the  United  States  continues  to 
be  an  armed  camp,  that  the  trouble  of 
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this  spring  will  in  time  overwhelm  us. 
With  100  million  weapons  unaccounted 
for  in  a  nation  whose  total  population  is 
only  200  million— that  is  one  out  of  two 
Americans  is  already  armed — we  have  a 
serious  problem.  We  have  60  million 
households  in  the  United  States  and  we 
could  send  40  million  arms  abroad  and 
still  leave  a  gun  in  every  household.  At 
one  time  our  national  goal  was  a  car  in 
every  garage.  Now  we  have  a  gun  in 
every  home.  Marvin  Watson  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  see  the 
evil.  I  wish  the  Congress  did,  particularly 
the  other  day. 

News  articles  follow: 
Postmasters  To  Tell  Police  op  Mailed  Guns 

The  Post  Office  today  announced  It  will 
notify  local  police  chiefs  before  delivering 
any  guns  in  their  communities. 

The  announcement  came  ias  tough  new  bills 
regulating  firearms  in  the  United  States  were 
Introduced  in  the  Senate. 

Postmaster  General  W.  Marvin  Watson  said 
he  has  ordered  "that  all  postmasters  shall 
not  make  delivery  of  any  firearm  without 
flrst  notifying  the  chief  law  enforcement  offi- 
cial of  the  community." 

Watson  said  he  also  has  "Issued  regula- 
tions that  all  firearms  shipped  through  the 
malls  be  clearly  labeled  with  the  words  'fire- 
arms.' " 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Evening  Star, 

June  13,  1968] 

Rifle  Association  Challenging  New  Gtjn- 

MAiLiKG  Regulation 

The  National  Rifle  Association  Is  question- 
ing the  legality  of  a  Post  Office  Department 
move  to  curb  mail-order  guns. 

Postmaster  General  W.  Marvin  Watson 
yesterday  announced  new  postal  rules  under 
which  packages  containing  g\ins  will  not  be 
accepted  for  mailing  unless  clearly  labeled 
"Firearms." 

Further,  he  said,  delivery  of  firearms  will 
be  held  up  until  the  chief  law  enforcement 
officer  of  the  community  to  which  the  pack- 
age is  addressed  is  notified. 

TYPES   TO    BE    BANNED 

Watson  also  said  sawed-off  shotguns  and 
short-barreled  rifles  will  be  banned  from  the 
malls  under  "concealed  weapons"  regulations 
unless  addressed  to  authorized  law  enforce- 
ment or  military  personnel. 

"I  don't  think  this  will  solve  the  problem." 
said  Harold  Gardenswartz,  a  New  Mexico 
sporting  goods  executive.  "I  think  people 
who  commit  crimes  steal  guns." 

Police  Chief  Donald  I.  McNamara  of  Port- 
land, Ore.,  said  the  only  use  he  could  see  for 
the  regulations  is  that  they  would  provide 
police  with  descriptions  and  serial  number  of 
guns,  helping  owners  recover  those  that  are 
lost  or  stolen. 

Miami  Police  Chief  Walter  Headley  said 
that  if  a  gun  Is  not  bought  In  his  city  "there's 
nothing  I  can  do  to  make  him  register  It." 

DOt;BTS    ANYTHING    NEW 

Harold  M.  Goodman,  largest  gun  dealer  In 
St.  Louis,  said  he  was  in  favor  of  regulations. 
but  didn't  think  Watson  had  come  up  with 
anything  new. 

A  postal  department  spokesman  said  Wat- 
son's ban,  which  goes  into  effect  Immediately, 
will  apply  to  guns  "26  Inches  In  length  or 
which  have  the  characteristics  of  a  concealed 
weapon." 

Pistols  were  not  Included  because  they 
have  been  banned  from  the  malls  for  years, 
the  spokesman  said. 

The  NRA  questioned  whether  Watson  had 
the  authority  to  hold  up  mail  delivery  of 
guns,  particularly  to  states  that  have  no  laws 
restricting  the  purchase  of  firearms.  Most 
states  don't. 

Watson  also  urged  private  express  com- 
panies to  follow  the  department's  lead. 
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Such  firms  are  free  to  deliver  pistols  now. 
But  they  would  be  restricted  from  selllnc 
handguns  across  state  lines  under  a  section  o? 
the  omnibus  crime  control  bill  which  wn.s 
passed  quickly  after  the  assassination  of  Sen 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  awaits  presideulip.i 
action. 

President  Johnson  has  not  indicatifi 
whether  he  will  sign  the  bill  now  beforp 
him.  But  he  has  said  it  should  have  incUideci 
an  interstate  sales  ban  on  shoulder  weapons 
as  well  as  pistols  and  the  administration  al- 
ready has  introduced  a  new  bill. 

Ten  senators,  headed  by  Maryland  Demo- 
crat Joseph  D.  Tydings,  introduced  a  still 
stricter  measure  yesterday  that  would  go  far 
beyond  what  John.son  has  called  for.  It  would 
provide  for  registration  and  licensing  of  hli 
firearms. 

Tj'dlngs  called  the  NRA  a  lobby  and  said  It 
should  be  taxed.  And  he  criticized  Maryland 
Gov.  Splro  T.  Agnew's  appointment  of  a 
former  NRA  officer  as  his  representative  on  a 
panel  studying  state  gun  legislation  as  "un- 
conscionable." 

Sen.  Edward  W.  Brooke,  R-Mass.,  reintro- 
duced his  bill  to  establish  a  firearms  reglrtr- 
in  the  Treasury  Department  in  which  all  lirc- 
arms  would  ha'-e  to  be  registered. 

Meanwhile,  20  Hou.se  Democrats  urged  tlie 
President  yesterday  to  veto  the  crime  bill 
saying  its  passage  was  an  act  of  "leglslativ.' 
hysteria"  which  would  take  "three  giant  steps 
to  a  police  state," 

In  a  letter  to  the  President,  the  group  took 
particular  issue  with  a  section  of  the  bl.l 
intended  to  overturn  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions safeguarding  Individual  rights.  It  also 
attacked  provisions  that  would  authorlre 
wiretapping  and  electronic  eavesdropping  un- 
der certain  conditions. 
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D.    LOUIS   TONTI:    MAN  IN   MOTION 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  I  had  the  pleasure  of  .it- 
tending  the  opening  of  the  new  Garden 
State  Ai-ts  Center  on  the  Garden  Stnio 
Parkway  at  Telegraph  Hill  Park,  in  Mor.- 
mouth  Countj'.  N.J.  Mr.  D.  Louis  Tor.::. 
the  executive  director  of  the  New  Jersey 
Highway  Authority  and  longtime  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine,  is  the  man  respon- 
sible for  bringing  this  fine  new  cultural 
facility  to  the  people  of  New  Jersey.  In 
commending  Mr.  Tonti  for  his  enercetic 
personal  commitment,  both  profession- 
ally and  as  a  piivate  citizen,  to  the  future 
of  the  State,  the  Asbury  Park  Press  has 
printed  in  its  June  8  issue  a  .justly  com- 
plimentaiT  article  telling  of  Mr.  Tonti's 
accomplishments. 

At  this  time  I  insert  this  article  into 
the  Congressional  Record: 

D.  Louis  Tonti:  Man  in  Motion 
(By  Frank  W.  Harbour) 

HoLMDEL  Township. — The  Garden  State 
Arts  Center,  which  may  find  a  place  among 
the  top  cultiu-al  and  entertainment  facilities 
in  the  nation,  had  its  genesis  In  a  small  vil- 
lage en  the  Adriatic  In  Italy. 

The  .$6.75  million  center,  which  opens  for 
Its  first  season  Wednesday  evening,  is  the 
proudest  accomplishment  of  D.  Louis  Tonti, 
executive  director  of  the  New  Jersev  Hljh- 
way  Authority,  which  operates  the  Garden 
State  Parkway. 

It  will  bring  some  of  the  biggest  names  in 
classical  and  popular  music  to  the  Shore  and 


it  will  bring  them  to  a  spot  once  planned  for 
24  tennis  courts  and  two  swimming  jxxils — 
a  spot  which  for  awhile  was  c.illcd  by  some 
"Tonti's  Folly"  when  the  son  of  Italian  im- 
migrants changed  those  plans. 

"You  have  to  imderstand  my  parents  to 
understiind  liow  the  Arts  Center  came  to  ije." 
says  Mr.  Tonti,  a  man  who  could  be  New 
Jersey's  next  governor  if  all  the  pieces  fall 
into  place. 

"In  Northern  Italy,  people  love  good  music. 
My  parents,  who  lived  In  Rlclone.  were  poor 
but  they  managed  to  go  to  the  opera  in 
nearby  Rimlnl. 

"When  they  came  to  this  county— my 
mother  was  17  and  my  father  25 — and  settled 
in  Hoboken.  they  were  still  poor,  but  they 
made  'pilgrimages'  twice  a  year  to  the  Metro- 
politan Op«ra  in  New  York.  In  the  Depres- 
sion days,  standing  room  was  .$1. 

"As  a  child,  if  that  was  too  much,  my 
mother  would  sometimes  stay  home  and  let 
me  and  my  dad  go.  In  high  school  I  managed 
to  go  by  saving  my  movie  money." 

In  1962,  when  Mr.  Tonti  and  the  Authority 
commissioners  decided  it  was  time  to  im- 
plement bond  ls.=ue  requirements  for  Garden 
State  Parkway  recreational  facilities,  the  di- 
rector shied  away  from  tennis  courts  and 
swimming  pools.  Because  of  his  parents,  he 
v/anted  something  better. 

"The  Arts  Center  will  provide  a  cultural 
heritage  for  our  children.  It  will  provide  It 
for  families  which  haven't  been  able  to 
afford  it. 

"In  the  18th  century  v/e  established  politi- 
cal democracy:  in  the  19th  industrial  democ- 
racy, and  in  the  20th  we  must  establish  cul- 
tural democracy  If  we  are  to  grow  up 
completely." 

Almost  as  an  afterthought,  Mr.  Tonti. 
who  has  gained  a  national  reputation  for 
efficiency  and  cost  cutting  (his  much-copied 
mechanical  toll  collector  system  alone  has 
saved  several  million  dollars)  notes: 

"Besides,  tennis  courts  and  pools  woxild  not 
pay  for  themselves.  The  Arts  Center  will." 

Advanced  sales  already  have  put  nearlv 
a  million  dollars  in  the  Authority  till— triple 
the  amount  predicted. 

And  in  the  Tonti  scheme,  the  poor  and  the 
disadvantaged  will  not  be  forgotten.  Nor  will 
be  any  school  children,  the  "impressionable 
ones." 

Special  concerts,  classical  and  pops,  will 
be  provided  for  them,  complete  with  nature 
trail  tours  over  a  75-acre  tract  at  Telegraph 
Hill  Park. 

Lou  Tonti.  described  by  his  wife.  Doris,  as 
"old  world,"  is  a  stickler  for  formality  In  the 
Parkway's  Woodbridge  executive  offices.  With 
the  exception  of  twice  monthly  "brainstorm- 
ing" sessions,  Madison  evenue  suit  with 
jacket  on  is  the  style. 

Yet  if  you  find  him  at  home,  a  59-acre  plot 
off  Holland  road,  here,  on  a  Saturdav  or 
Sunday,  he's  likely  to  be  barefooted  (sandals 
sometimes)  and  in  loose  and  comfortable 
sports  clothes. 

He'll  serve  a  rare  Italian  wine^whlch  "you 
can't  Import  but  have  to  bring  over"  He 
talks  with  gtisto,  but  when  you  talk,  he 
stops — and  listens  intently — a  trademark. 

For  helping  to  build  super  highways  in  his 
parents'  native  land,  the  50-year-old  Mr.  Ton- 
ti has  twice  been  knighted  by  the  President  of 
Italy.  "The  medallions  are  in  a  drawer  some- 
where— they  don't  help  you  over  here,  but 
in  Italy  they  can  get  you  the  best  seat  in  the 
best  restaurant." 

The  word  "Italian" — often  Mr.  Tonti  notes 
It  has  come  back  "guinea" — is  a  .source  of 
pride  to  the  executive  director,  an  only  child. 
but  at  times  in  the  past  the  use  of  it  by 
others  has  been  a  source  of  hurt. 

"The  last  time  I  cried  as  an  adult  was  29 
years  ago."  he  recalls.  "I  was  recommended 
for  a  promotion  in  a  large  business  machines 
firm,  a  promotion  which  would  have  led  to  an 
executive  position.  I  didn't  get  it.  I  learned 
finally  from  close  associates  that  I  was  ap- 
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proved  all  the  way  to  the  top  executive  com- 
mittee, but  lost  it  because  I  was  Italian,  a 
"guinea  " 

"I  wr.lked  home  crying  that  day.  I  was  21." 

The  experience  left  a  deep  Impres.slon  on 
Lou  Tonti — perhaps  even  a  deep  scar — but 
developed  an  empathy  with  minority  groups. 

Many  years  later,  as  the  youngest  direc- 
tor of  a  toll  road  in  the  United  States,  at  36,  it 
enabled  him  to  calm  the  fears  of  some  300 
Negro  families  who  were  to  be  displaced  from 
their  East  Orange  homes  to  make  way  for  a 
new  Parkway  interchange. 

At  a  school  auditorium  meeting,  which  had 
gotten  out  of  hand,  the  director  stopped  a 
speaker  attempting  to  convince  homeowners 
that  they  would  be  discriminated  against. 

He  told  them  in  a,  quiet  voice  how  he  had 
cried  at  the  age  of  21.  He  told  them  that  new 
housing,  and  good  housing,  would  be  found 
for  every  family. 

Later,  as  one  of  the  last  families  moved, 
the  director  of  an  authority  with  .$365  million 
in  holdings,  took  time  out  from  a  v;ork  week 
which  averages  nearly  60  hours,  to  obtain  an 
ambulance  to  help  move  a  woman  confined  to 
a  wheel  chair. 

The  word  "Italian"  no  longer  holds  Mr. 
Tonti  back.  In  fact,  with  changing  times,  he 
concedes  it  might  put  him  into  the  governor's 
chair. 

The  D  in  D.  Louis  Tonti  is  for  Dlvo.  "Be- 
sides my  old  high  school  buddler.  only  my 
wife  and  Gov.  Meyner  and  Gov.  Huglies  call 
me  'Dlvo' — to  everybody  else  I'm  'Lou'. ' 

A  lifelong  Democrat,  never  far  from  the 
political  scene.  Mr.  Tonti  was  pushed  in  1966 
bv  state  Democratic  leaders  to  run  for  the 
US.  Senate. 

He  was  "interested."  but  decided  not  to  go 
against  Republican  ClifTord  P.  Case. 

He  admits  at  present,  with  the  candor  of 
few  politician.^,  that  he  may  become  a  guber- 
natorial candidate — but  also  notes  that  his 
"Independent  way  of  doing  things"  makes  a 
lot  of  political  leaders  nervous, 

"I  don't  want  to  decide  anything  until  af- 
ter the  presidential  election,"  he  said,  "but  a 
good  many  people  are  urging  me  lo  rvin.  and 
I'll  have  to  decide  after  November.  It  Bob 
Meyner  goes,  then  I  would  be  reluctant  to 
run.'' 

If  the  executive  director  docs  seek  political 
office,  he  has  nothing  behind  him  but  a 
history  of  defeat,  a  fact  which  doesn't  seem 
to  bother  him. 

In  1950  and  In  '52  he  lost  contests  for  the 
state  Assembly,  and  in  1953  was  defeated  in  a 
bid  for  Borough  Council  in  Hasbrouck 
Heights. 

But  the  Democrat  rolled  up  enough  votes 
in  the  ill-fated  attempts  to  throw  "moral  vic- 
tory parties"  in  staunchly  Republican  (Ber- 
gen) count  V. 

Former  Gov.  Meyner  was  one  of  Mr. 
Tonti's  first  political  friends.  He  first  cam- 
paigned for  him  in  1948  when  Meyner  was  a 
country  law-ycr  running  for  Congress.  Meyner 
appointed  Tor.ti  to  the  authority  In  1954. 

In  those  days,  the  authority's  executive's 
office  was  in  Shrewsbury.  Mr.  Tonti  lived  in 
Pnrr.mus,  63  miles  away,  too  far  to  drive 
when  he  worked  late  at  night. 

He  installed  a  sofa  bed  in  his  office,  and 
often  "slept  over." 

The  sofa,  which  has  become  a  vignette  in 
the  Tonti  story,  was  used  for  several  years.  It 
was  given  away,  to  a  needy  family,  only  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

"I'm  18  miles  from  the  (Woodbridge) 
office  now.  and  It's  easier  to  get  home." 

Mrs.  Tonti  and  the  three  children.  Prls- 
cilla  .Ann.  23:  Sherwin  16.  and  Bennett,  13. 
raise  th?'r  eyebrows  at  such  a  statement. 

Known  as  a  man  who  relentlessly  drives 
himself  from  one  challenge  to  another,  and 
will  create  them  if  they  don't  exist,  the  park- 
way executive  expends  his  "spare"  energy  on 
projects  unrelated  to  the  parkway,  and  on 
speeches  (he  says  abovit  10  a  month — his 
wife  puts  the  figure  at  double  that,  and  his 
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daughter,  who  thinks  dad  works  much  too 
hard,  nods  in  agreement) . 

Among  other  things.  Mr.  Tonti  last  year 
helped  establish  the  statewide  "Friends  of  Li- 
braries" organization,  now  with  11.000  mem- 
bers, and  as  flrst  president  of  the  group  got 
the  Legislature  to  double  state  aid  to  munici- 
pal libraries. 

A  chain-smoker  when  there  is  a  problem 
and  almost  a  nonsmoker  when  there  Is  not 
(an  average  of  two  packs  a  day  is  the 
norm)  Mr.  Tonti's  most  trying  "extracur- 
ricular" project  has  been  the  Bayshore  Com- 
mvnilty  Hospital. 

In  the  talking  stage  since  1958.  and  with  a 
number  of  citizens'  groups  floundering  over 
the  problem  of  financing,  the  hospital's  trust- 
ees in  1964  asked  Mr.  Tonti  to  lend  a  hand. 

At  iirst  he  consented  to  become  fund  drive 
chairman,  then  president. 

Unable  at  the  time  to  obtain  Hill-Burton 
federal  funds,  Mr,  Tonti  proposed  a  unique 
method  of  financing  for  the  162-bed  $6  mil- 
lion structure:  the  sale  of  40-year  tax  ex- 
empt bonds  with  a  commitment  that  after 
the  bonds  were  retired  the  county  would 
take  over  the  private  Institution  as  a  public 
facility. 

After  a  13-month-long  discussion  with  the 
state  Health  Facilities  Planning  Council,  fi- 
nancing approval  finally  was  granted  by  the 
agency  in  March,  and  groundbreaking  for  the 
hospital,  to  be  built  on  a  17-acre  tract  here, 
is  expected  to  take  place  this  year. 

Meanwhile,  Hill-Burton  priorities  have 
been  updated,  and  the  hospital  probably  will 
receive  federal  funds  in  fiscal  1968,  or  in 
1969. 

Mr.  Tonti's  aggressiveness  was  not  always 
so  apparent,  but  even  as  a  neophyte  govern- 
ment official  he  became  known  as  a  "quick- 
study"  and  tough,  though  friendly  and  out- 
going person. 

He  learned  how  and  why  not  to  be  afraid 
of  big-shot-  and  how  to  keep  his  cool  in  the 
face  of  fire — politicians  liis  first  year  as  au- 
thority director — a  year  he  almost  died  from 
an  ulcer  attack. 

In  iUs  words: 

"I'd  been  director  for  only  two  montlis.  A 
powerful  political  leader  called  me.  said  he 
had  just  left  Gov.  Meyner's  office,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  instruct  me  how  a  certain  matter 
dealing  with  the  parkway  should  be  handled. 

"I  couldn't  in  good  conscience  do  it.  I 
thought  about  it  for  two  days,  and  called  the 
governor.  I  told  him  of  the  conversation,  that 
I  could  see  I  was  going  to  caiise  him  trouble, 
and  o.Tered  my  resignation. 

"Bob  Meyner  laughed.  He  said  I  liad  just 
learned  my  first  real  lesson  in  politics — that 
the  ixjlitical  leader  had  been  in  his  office,  but 
parkway  matters  had  not  even  been  dis- 
cu.ssed.  It's  the  old  political  trick  which 
starts  with  'I  Just  left  the  governor's  of- 
fice .  .  .  and  vou  can  forget  it.'  " 

Subsequently.  Mr.  Tonti  issued  a  direc- 
tive— still  very  much  in  force — warning  au- 
thority employes  not  to  reek  help  from  j--o\\- 
ticlans  in  getting  promotions. 

"It  would  be  a  strike  against  them,  not  in 
their  favor."  he  noted. 

The  "powerful  political  leader"  told  Gov. 
Meyner  later:  "That  Tonti  is  a  tough  one, 
he's  going  places." 

The  director,  since  1955  when  a  flve-year 
bout  with  ulcers  led  to  a  gastronomy,  has 
learned  to  "tell  off  people  Instead  of  holding 
it  in"  when  necessary — but  he  admits  that 
often  he  dees  It  when   thev  aren't  around. 

"I  shut  the  door,  stand  there  bv  myself. 
and  tell  them  off  until  I  get  it  out  of  my  sys- 
tem." 

Firing  an  Inefficient  employe — the  author- 
ity's work  force  totals  about  1,000 — was 
something  Mr.  Tonti  once  could  not  do  with- 
out "feeling  giillty"  and  getting  ulcer  at- 
tacks. "I  just  haa  *o  learn  to  do  it  and  say 
'to  hell  with  it,'  a  piece  of  advice  that  came 
from  a  doctor." 
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Mr.  Tontl  admits  that  poverty  during  his 
childhood  made  him  aggressive,  but  he  holds 
nothing  but  contempt  for  any  young  person 
whose  aggressiveness  Is  destructive. 

The  director  said  so,  bluntly,  to  a  graduat- 
ing class  at  Monmouth  Regional  High  School 
last  year. 

"I  was  angry,"  he  recalls. 

The  anger  and  straight  talk  resulted  in  a 
Freedoms  Foundation  award. 

"The  right  of  dissent  does  not  Include 
flag  desecration  and  draft  card  burning.  We 
do  not  strengthen  our  rights  when  we,  as  a 
society,  permit  them  to  be  misused.  I  think 
we  could  use  more  flag  wavers,  more  pa- 
triots, more  squares — more  people  who  be- 
lieve In  our  old-fashioned  values  and  prin- 
ciples." 

Mr.  Tontl  has  proposed  that  every  student 
who  receives  a  diploma  also  be  presented  with 
an  American  flag. 

As  for  the  Parkway's  future,  planning  Is 
not  at  a  dead-end. 

"While  helping  turnpike  engineers  in  Italy, 
I  have  learned  much  from  them,"  Mr.  Tontl 
noted,  "particularly  in  the  area  of  using  air 
space  rights,  where  they  are  quite  advanced." 

To  increase  the  Authority's  Income,  stud- 
ies ape  now  being  conducted  to  select  loca- 
tions along  tbe  173-mlle  highway  for  build- 
ings which  would  be  constructed  over  the 
Parkway,  in  Its  air  space,  the  director  re- 
vealed. 

Urban  areas,  such  as  Newark  and  Irving- 
ton,  where  land  Is  at  a  premium,  will  have 
priority,  but  the  studies  will  project  the  needs 
and  possibilities  In  many  areas  over  a  25- 
year  period 

"We  foresee  the  construction  of  office 
buildings,  apartments  and  any  other  type  of 
Income-producing   structure" 

The  Authority  Is  also  studying  the  possi- 
bility of  operating  express  bus  routes  and 
heliports  from  key  Parkway  collection  points 
to  the  Newark-New  York  area  and  directly 
to  Shore  resorts. 

The  state-owned  Telegraph  Hill  Park  now 
totals  360  acres.  Another  60  acres  will  be  pur- 
chased this  year.  Mr.  Tontl  said  and  when 
the  Holmdel  Nike  base  is  abandoned  that 
33-acre  tract  will  be  added. 

As  to  the  recently  authorized  study  on 
possible  reduction  of  Parkway  tolls,  Mr.  Ton- 
tl commented: 

"Politicians  are  always  promising  reduc- 
tions, but  don't  count  on  it.  It  would  not 
be  in  the  public  interest  The  Parkway's 
surplus  I  $8  2  million  In  1967 1  Is  small  com- 
pared to  its  needs." 

He  noted  that  there  are  a  number  of  in- 
equities Insofar  as  toll  collection  points  are 
concerned  and  predicted  that  they  would 
be  corrected  rather  than  tolls  being  reduced. 

Some  ramp  tolls  will  be  eliminated,  in 
some  counties,  and  replaced  by  new  tolls  at 
other  locations  in  the  same  or  in  other 
counties. 

Monmouth  County,  with  its  continuing 
population  explosion,  is  among  those  likely 
to  see  more  tolls. 

Future  Parkway  improvements  include 
plans  for  a  new  bridge  over  Great  Egg  Harbor 
Bay  In  Atlantic  County,  the  proposed  Garden 
State  Thruway,  which  if  built  will  run 
parallel  to  the  Parkway,  and  widening  of  a 
41 -mile  Parkway  stretch,  mostly  in  Mon- 
mouth and  Ocean  counties,  from  Sayrevllle 
to  Lakewood. 

In  1955,  the  first  full  year  of  operation,  the 
Parkway  took  In  99.5  million,  with  37  million 
cars  using  the  road. 

This  year,  it  is  anticipated  that  more  than 
135  million  cars  will  travel  the  Parkway,  with 
the  revenue  estimated  at  S42  million — and 
about  $9  million  of  that  will  be  surplus.  The 
Authority's  capital  assets  presentlv  total  $483 
million. 

Mr.  Tontl  Is  prouder,  however,  of  the  fact 
that  the  Parkway  is  conceded  to  be  the  safest 
toll  road  in  the  nation.  In  accidents,  Its  fa- 
tality rate  averages  Just  over  one  death  per 
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100  million  miles  of  travel.  The  national 
fatality  rate  Is  5Vi  times  higher. 

A  World  War  II  veteran.  Mr.  Tontl,  with 
night  classes,  completed  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  business  administration,  then  re- 
ceived a  law  degree  from  Rutgers  University 
("the  law  degree  was  not  for  law  practice  but 
I  flgured  it  would  help  in  the  business 
world")  on  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights. 

Before  the  war,  he  had  attended  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  for  two 
years.  Part  of  his  tuition  was  paid  by  a 
merit  scholarship,  the  rest  by  delivering 
newspapers  (The  New  York  ■nmes)  and 
waiting  on  tables. 

He  was  class  president  at  Rutgers  Law 
School. 

Before  his  appointment  as  assistant  Au- 
thority director  in  1954,  he  worked  for 
Curtis-Wright  Corp.,  PubUc  Service  Coordi- 
nated Transport,  and  the  Perber  Corp., 
Englewood.  where  he  was  assistant  to  the 
president. 

His  present  salary  as  Authority  is  $28,500 
plus  annual  expenses  of  .$3,500.  He  holds 
tenure. 

Mr.  Tontl's  only  hobby  is  work.  The  in- 
tensity of  that  keeps  his  weight  down,  al- 
though he  keeps  promising  himself  he's 
going  to  take  up  bicycle  riding  and  Jogging. 

He  also  keeps  promising  his  family  that 
he's  going  to  quit  the  grind  of  the  -Authority 
for  private  Industry  if  not  political  life, 
"when  the  Parkway  programs  are  com- 
pleted." but  the  flrst  such  promise  came  in 
1957  and  little  heed  is  paid  them  these  days. 

While  Mr.  Tontl  was  a  student  at  Emerson 
High  School  in  Union  City,  one  of  his  math 
teachers  visited  the  Tontl  heme  to  tell  his 
parents:  "Your  boy  is  studying  too  much, 
he's  getting  thin." 

He  was  five  feet  six,  and  Just  over  a  hun- 
dred pounds. 

Lou  Tontl.  who  many  call  The  Dynamo, 
still  hasn't  gotten  fat. 
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LEATHERNECK  MAGAZINE  FEA- 
TURES STORY  ON  INDIANAPOUS 
MARINE  CORPS  RESERVE  UNIT 


BRONX  LEGION  COMMANDER 
LASHES  16  CONGRESSMEN 


HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  be- 
ing Flag  Day,  June  14,  I  think  it  appro- 
priate to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  the  following 
statement  by  Francis  Robinson.  Bronx 
American  Legion  commander.  As  Com- 
mander Robinson  notes,  patriotism  is  not 
yet  dead — nor  will  it  ever  be.  The  state- 
ment follows ; 

Bronx      Legion      Commander      Lashes      16 
Congressmen — Francis  J.  Robinson.  Com- 

M.^NDER,    THE    WlLLIAM    E.    IRWIN.    jR.    PoST 

No.  774.  Bronx.  N.Y. 

As  we  approach  National  Flag  Day  on  June 
14th,  1968.  how  can  we  foster  and  perpetuate 
love  and  loyalty  to  our  American  Flag  among 
our  school  children,  having  in  mind  that  six- 
teen elected  Congressmen  on  June  20.  1967, 
voted  against  a  bill  making  it  a  federal  crime 
to  deecrate  an  American  Flag.  The  National 
Mandated  Policy  of  The  American  Legion.  Is 
not  to  get  envolved  in  politics.  I  am  one 
Legionnaire,  also  a  member  of  The  National 
Committee  For  Responsible  Patriotism,  who 
will  dedicate  his  life  and  time  to  campaign 
to  ferret  out  all  Benedict  Arnold  Influence 
In  Washington.  I  sincerely  urge  all  Patriotic 
Loyal  -American  Voters  not  to  send  back  to 
Washington  anyone  who  has  lost  his  respect 
for  the  American  Flag.  "God  bless  America." 
Francis  J.  Robinson,  Corrnnander. 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

op   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  "the  reservist 
is  twice  the  citizen."  said  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  and  in  its  38  years  of  exist- 
ence, the  Indianapolis  Marine  Corps  Re- 
sen-e  unit  is  an  excellent  example  of  a 
dedicated  body  of  men  who  fulfill  the 
dual  role  of  citizen  and  member  of  their 
country's  Anned  Forces. 

The  March  1968  issue  of  Leatherneck, 
the  Marine  Corps  magazine,  ran  a  special 
article  on  the  Indianapolis  Marine  Re- 
servists which  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  these 
men. 

The  article  follows : 

HoosiER  Reservists 

(Note. — In  liieir  38  years  of  existence,  they 
have  run  the  samut  from  infantry  b.ittaliou 
to  artillery  battery.  Now,  for  the  second  time, 
they're  serving  as  a  Reserve  communications 
unit.) 

(By  Sgt.  John  Martin) 

Marines  »l  Indian.ipolis  !iad  three  uniforms 
in  1930 — t!ie  one  they  put  on.  the  one  they 
wore,  and  the  one  they  lack  otf. 

Drilling  wltliout  benefit  of  Marine  Corps 
funds  durini^  their  flrst  six  years,  the  reserv- 
ists tra;ned  without  pay,  bought  their  own 
uniforms,  .uid  put  up  .-noney  from  their  own 
pockets  to  help  maintain  tlie  Navy  armory  in 
which  they  met. 

The  'teenage"  Marine  Corps  Reser.-e  con- 
sisted 01  two  branches  on  its  14th  blrthdav 
The  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve  iFMCR)  cor- 
responded to  the  Class  II  or  Org.mized  Re- 
serve of  today  while  the  Volunteer  Mar;iie 
Corps  Reserve  (VMCRi  served  as  a  backlog 
of  strength  to  .illow  for  vacancies  in  t:;e 
FMCR.  The  volur.teers.  such  ..s  the  ones  .a 
Indianapolis,  however,  could  oe  assigned  to 
the  FMCR  only  .tt  their  reqiiest. 

But  just  as  Indiana  bittle<l  for  statehood 
prior  to  1816.  the  Marines  wanted  to  rise  :o 
the  status  of  luU-lledged  rcervlsts.  Ever  since 
John  Philip  Soiisa's  band  md  a  Marine  honor 
guard  h.id  stoimed  Indl.ina  jolis  in  1923,  Ma- 
rine spirit  ii.^.d  run  hign  .n  the  capit  -1  c;'y 

Leading  the  campaign  was  a  Shell  Oil 
dealer  named  BUI  Smith.  He  kept  up  the 
pressure  on  Headquarters.  Marine  Corps  and 
the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Center  until, 
in  1936.  the  Commandant  directed  Smith  to 
".  .  .  organize  and  command  the  16th  Bat- 
talion. USMCR." 

The  reservists  of  Indianapolis  today  can 
look  back  on  a  checkerboard  history.  In  their 
38  years  of  service  they've  been  an  Infantry 
battalion,  a  couple  different  kinds  of  artil- 
lery batteries,  a  headquarters  unit,  and  now, 
for  the  second  time  in  their  history,  a  com- 
mimlcations  outfit. 

The  state  nickname,  "Hoosler,"  may  come 
from  a  blending  of  the  pioneer  greeting. 
"Who's  h'yer?"  And.  anyone  asking  this  a: 
the  Indianapolis  Reserve  Training  Center 
would  find  answers  from  "Jacks  of  all  trades" 
among  the  old  salts  who  have  experienced 
the  many  redesignations.  1st  Sgt  Bill  Moore 
and  MSgt  Bill  Moore  will  testify  to  this.  Al- 
though their  identical  names  often  provoke  a 
friendly  rivalry  (each  man  Insisting  the 
other  Is  old  enough  to  be  his  father)  the  two 
work  well  together.  Currently,  they  Instruct 
the  younger  reservists  In  the  aspects  of  com- 
munication work.  A  retraining  program  in 
communications  was  necessary  after  Indian- 
apolis became  the  Communications  Support 
Company,  12th  Communications  Battalion, 
on  February  1,  1967. 
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With  communications  work  going  on  In- 
side the  Center,  memories  and  traditions 
outside  testify  to  the  past.  Out  front,  there 
is  an  old  artillery  piece,  manned  today  only 
by  neighborhood  children.  Next  to  the  flag- 
pole Is  a  ship's  bell  and,  around  back,  there 
Is  an  Indoor  range. 

The  present  Job  of  the  company  allows 
only  a  recreational  use  for  the  pistol  range 
and  now  one-half  of  the  building  Is  used  as  a 
repair  shack  for  the  Communications 
Platoon. 

Two  members  of  this  group  are  Sgts 
Timothy  E.  and  David  R.  Doyle.  Timothy 
is  younger  but  David  Is  the  family  "boot" 
since  he  came  Into  the  Corps  six  months 
after  his  brother.  Upon  completion  of  his 
six  months  active  duty  training,  David  ex- 
tended for  Ground  Radio  Repair  School  and 
Tim  returned  to  active  duty  to  Join  him. 
David  took  second  place  In  scholastic  hon- 
ors and  Tim  graduated  third. 

Tlie  Doyle  brothers  were  well  placed  in 
their  MOS  because  electrical  know-how  Is 
a  part  of  their  everyday  lives.  David  Is  a 
computer  service  representative  for  RCA. 
and  Tim  works  as  an  electrical  aircraft 
maintenance  engineer  for  the  Allison  Divi- 
sion of  General  Motors. 

Like  all  brothers,  the  two  may  have  their 
minor  disagreements  In  their  youth.  "How- 
ever." says  Tim,  "since  we  Joined  the  Corps 
and  went  through  school  together,  we  know 
each  other's  capabilities  better  and  work 
together  real  well." 

Commtniicatlons  Platoon  is  one  side  of  a 
triangle  which  Includes  Wire  Platoon  and 
Radio  Platoon. 

LCpl.  O.  Smith  Kenton,  a  motor  transport 
man.  says  the  platoons  work  well  together. 
Ws  far  as  cooperation  and  work  goes  at 
Indianapolis."  he  said.  "I  don't  think  you 
ran  beat  it." 

The  reservists  proved  their  combined 
worth  at  summer  training  when  they  par- 
ticipated in  Operation  Golden  Slipper  at 
Camp  Pendleton.  Calif. 

"What  we  didn't  already  know,"  said  Capt 
Daniel  B.  Cores,  commanding  officer,  "we 
found  out  soon  at  summer  camp."  Capt 
Corts.  a  research  psychologist  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  recently  took  the 
helm  of  the  Communications  Support  Co.. 
loilowing  the  transfer  of  the  former  com- 
mander. Capt  Calvin  R.  Dyer. 

In  his  personal  observations  of  the  sum- 
in.  r  training.  Capt  Dyer  said,  "We  set  in 
vires,  laid  in  radlo'relay  stations,  and  put 
i;:)  switchboards." 

He  told  us  that  the  resen-lsts  were  working 

with  the  Fourth  Marine  Division  Headquar- 

ers  Nucleus,  Communications  Cadre,  to  see 

JKW  well  the  regulars  and  reservists  could 

!  '-ordinate  in  a  large-scale  exercise. 

"I  was  pleased  with  summer  camp."  said 
t'apt  Dyer.  "Our  people  are  intelligent  and 
..-\e  a  lot  of  potential.  They  were  very  re- 
ponsive  to  a  military  situation  and,  for  the 
limited  amount  of  time  we  have  on  week- 
t'lids,  they  do  their  Job  well.  With  time  on 
tcUve  duty,  they  could  do  real  well," 

Tiie  limited  weekend  training  time  encom- 
passes an  unlimited  amount  of  subjects  for 
the  three  platoons.  WO  Patrick  F.  Lawley, 
Jr..  runs  Wire  Platoon  through  classes  on  tlie 
amdamentals  of  construction  frames,  wire 
plans,  maintenance  of  the  equipment,  reel 
units,  telephones,  and  field  wires.  Lawley  is 
'.veil  qualified  for  his  slot.  As  a  civilian."  he 
works  as  an  exchange  repairman  for  Indiana 
Bell  Telephone. 

The  past  year  has  required  a  lot  of  retrain- 
ing to  meet  the  needs  of  a  Communication 
Support  Company.  ""The  men  took  the  Marine 
Corps  Institute  courses  on  message  center 
operation,"  said  GySgt  Albert  E.  Shockey, 
Communications  Platoon  leader,  "and  a  lot 
of  our  men  are  being  school-trained  after 
boot  camp." 

SSgt  Dale  E.  Llebrandt  described  one  way 
retraining  was  being  achieved.  "The  one- 
third  of  the  Marines  who  already  have  com- 
munications   experience    are    teaching    the 
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other  two-thirds  what  they   need  to  know. 
It's  worked  pretty  well."  he  noted. 

Capt  Robert  E.  Clemmons  runs  the  Radio 
Platoon  and  plans  lectures  on  communica- 
tion publications,  message  format,  nets  and 
frequencies,  and  radio  frequency  ."^pectrvim. 
LCpl  Vernon  S.  Moeller  took  time  from 
studying  a  book  on  frequency  sequence  to 
tell  us.  "My  civilian  experience  has  helped 
me  in  my  Murine  Corps  Job."  The  young 
Marine  worked  as  a  draftsman  for  Western 
Electric  during  the  summer. 

All  platoo.is  combine  for  a  class  when  IstLt 
James  D.  Richard,  communications  watch 
officer,  takes  the  podium.  Most  of  the  time, 
he  teaches  elementary  tchool  students  the 
correct  spelling  of  the  Tliree  R's.  But.  on 
Reserve  weekends,  he  has  the  opportunity  to 
pass  along  a  little  Vietnam  scoop  to  the 
troops. 

Although  the  lieutenant  draws  material 
for  his  classes  from  Marine  Corps  training 
manuals,  he  backs  it  up  with  his  own  expe- 
riences from  a  tour  of  active  duty  in  Viet- 
nam. He  spent  a  year  there  as  an  aerial 
observer. 

Overseeing  the  activities  of  the  Training 
Center  is  Maj  Wesley  E.  Rhine,  the  Inspector- 
Instructor.  Tlie  major  takes  a  keen  Interest  in 
the  Reserve  training,  often  making  personal 
observations  during  a  drill  weekend.  IstSgt 
Tlieodore  P.  Gaiz.it  stipervises  fne  work  of 
the  administrative  section. 

Tl;e  reservists  aren't  the  only  Marines  with 
whom  the  I- 1  deals.  Nearby  Ft.  Benjamin 
Harrison,  an  Army  post,  hosts  two  schools 
which  Marines  attend.  The  Defense  Infor- 
mation School  and  the  Data  Processing  De- 
partment of  the  Army  Adjutant  General 
School.  The  records  of  these  Marines  are 
maintained  by  the  I-I  staff  during  the  length 
of  the  courses. 

HMl  Gary  L.  Bodeman  Is  the  I-I  corpsman 
and  cares  for  the  incidental  medicinal  needs 
of  the  reservists.  While  "Thanks,  Doc,"  Is  a 
phrase  generally  used  by  Marines  in  payment 
for  a  corpsman's  work,  a  reservist  might  be 
bewildered  as  to  what  to  say  to  one  of  Doc's 
colleagues,  Lt.  Cmdr.  Fran  Poltz.  A  Navy 
Reserve  nurse,  she  attends  the  drills  to  gain 
points  for  her  retirement  and  because  she 
likes  working  with  Marines. 

".She's  the  best  nurse  I've  ever  worked 
with,"  Doc  Bodeman  said,  "and  she's  an  excel- 
lent person." 

The  Indiana  Reserve  Center  Is  located  next 
to  an  athletic  field  and  playground  in  the 
midst  of  a  residential  district.  Down  the 
street  Is  an  amusement  park. 

Sports  activity  in  the  area  ranges  from  ex- 
cellent pheasant  hunting  to  a  night  at  the 
baseball  stadium,  watching  the  local  team, 
to  the  annual  Memorial  Day  Indianapolis 
500-inlle  race.  The  I-I  staff  maintains  a  boat. 
motor,  and  car  top  carrier  which  can  be 
checked  out  by  any  reservist.  In  addition. 
there's  a  woodworking  shop  and,  for  those 
who  want  to  use  the  Indoor  range,  .22  caliber 
rifles  are  available. 

The  town  is  strangely  reminiscent  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  having  a  multitude  of  monu- 
ments and  memorials  that  rival  the  Nation's 
Capital.  There's  the  President  Harrison  Me- 
morial Home,  the  James  Whitcomb  Riley 
home  and  scenic  drive,  Garfield  Park,  the 
Soldiers  itnd  Sailors  Monument  and  the  In- 
diana World  War  Memorial  Plaza.  For  all- 
around  entertainment  and  things  to  do.  In- 
dianapolis is  nearly  second  to  Disneyland. 

Universities  and  colleges  abound  In  the 
area.  Such  places  as  Marian  College.  Butler 
University.  Indiana  University.  DePaul  Uni- 
versity, and  the  Indiana  College  of  Business 
and  "fechnology  are  available  to  the  Marine 
who  wants  to  get  ahead. 

Sgt.  John  P.  Beeck.  a  member  of  Com- 
munications Platoon,  agrees  that  Indian- 
apolis is  a  great  town  for  Marines,  espe- 
cially as  far  as  the  people  who  live  there  are 
concerned.  "I'm  a  salesman."  he  said,  "and  I 
find  that  many  of  my  customers  are  Inter- 
ested in  Marine  Corps  training." 

And  it's  a  "red  carpet"  reception  at  In- 
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dianapolls,  not  only  irom  the  people  but  from 
the  Reserve  Center.  Itself.  Pfc.  William  G. 
Olson  looked  lost  the  day  he  returned  from 
his  six-months,  aotlve-duty  training  and 
reported  to  the  Training  Center.  But.  after 
1st  Sgt  Galzat  ushered  him  into  MaJ.  Rhine's 
office  for  a  "welcome  aboard"  he  was  all 
smiles.  "I  received  a  real  good  reception 
here."  he  concluded. 

While  at  Camp  Pendleton,  Pfc.  Olson  com- 
pleted a  four-week  Field  Radio  Operators 
Course,  With  this  under  his  belt,  he  antici- 
pated no  trouble  in  adjusting  to  his  new  as- 
signment at  Indianapolis.  And,  of  course,  he's 
been  Issued  his  three  uniforms — greens, 
tropicals,  and  utilities — which  he  wears  with 
the  same  pride  as  his  1930  counterpart. 


THE  WORK  OF  USIA 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  a  series  of  four  articles 
written  by  William  Rinfilc  of  the  Gannett 
News  Seivice  about  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  I  think  these  articles  give  a  good 
account  of  the  vitally  important  v.oik 
beincr  done  under  the  leadership  of  USIA 
Director  Leonard  H.  Marks.  The  articles 
follow: 

US.   Radio   Cut.t.mls  Red  Propaganda 

Washingto.v. — Had  you  been  an  Afric^u  ut 
a  Thailander  listening  to  the  news  crackle  in 
over  the  Voice  of  Amerlc.i  last  July  17,  you 
would  have  heard  this: 

".Street  gangs  invaded  Plainfield.  N.J,, 
about  27  kilometers,  or  17  miles,  so.uliwest 
of  Newark.  Tliey  set  flres.  smashed  v.-indows 
and  looted  stores  before  police  and  heavy 
rain  drove  them  off. 

"Nine  persons  were  injured  mrUidliig  a 
fireman  seriously  burned.  At  least  10  persons 
were  arrested.  It  was  the  second  night' of  dis- 
order in  Plalnfield." 

Other  parts  of  the  s.-.me  story  expanded 
on  the  ugly  riots  then  ^-ruptlnt.'  in  a  luimber 
of  places. 

An  American  hearing  this  might  have  com- 
plained (as  many  have  over  the  past  20 
years  I  :  "There  are  enough  good  things  going 
on  in  the  United  States.  Why  .spei.d  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  give  ourselves  a  black  eye 
oversea-s?" 

The  .'Vgency  ultimately  responsible  for  such 
broadcasts,  the  VGA's  p.irent.  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  has  been  following  a  "tell 
It  like  It  Is"  news  jxilicy  :or  m.iny  years  and 
has  no  intention  of  changing. 

"If  we  don't  broadc.ist  the  events  which 
cast  an  unfavorable  light  on  the  United 
States."  says  USIA  Director  Leonard  H. 
Marks,  "you  can  be  sure  the  Russians,  and 
the  Cubans,  and  the  Egyptians  ;.nd  those 
who  don't  agree  with  us,  will. 

■'And  they'll  do  it  with  distortion  and  em- 
phasis which  is  misplaced.  And  .--o  the  world 
will  hear  from  them,  not  the  truth,  but  their 
version  of  what  happened,  which  will  obvi- 
ously be  far  worse  for  us  than  :he  truth. 

"So  I  want  them  to  hear  it  from  me.  and 
I  want  them  to  hear  it  truthfully. 

"And  when  they  hear  unfavorable  events 
from  the  Voice  of  America — much  as  I  hate 
to  broadcast  them — then  they'll  believe  the 
good  things  about  the  United  States. 

".\nd  when  we  broadcast  the  unfavorable 
events,  we  put  them  in  context. 

■'Sure,  we'll  talk  about  the  riots  in  New 
Jersey  .  .  .  But  we'll  also  talk  about  the 
progress  which  the  Negro  has  made  in  this 
country  .  .  . 

"And  we'll  talk  about  how  a  Negro  was 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Supreme  Court,  how  a  Negro 
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sits  m  the  cabinet,  how  the  people  of  Cleve- 
land and  Gary  elected  their  mayors,  both 
Negroes,  how  the  people  ol  Mississippi  elected 
a  Negro  sheriff. 

"And  we'll  talk  about  Negroes  In  business, 
and  In  professional  life,  and  all  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  towards  Integrating 
society  on  a  democratic  principle. 

"And  they'll  believe  us.  Because  that's  the 
truth. 

"If  we  fall  to  broadcast  the  riot  story,  they 
won't  believe  things  that  we  tell  them." 

Marks'  notion  that  America's  opponents 
are  looking  over  the  USIA's  shoulder,  wait- 
ing to  pounce  on  any  mistake,  Is  based  on 
experience. 

Only  last  month,  for  example,  a  Soviet 
literary  magazine,  evidently  smarting  under 
US.  reports  to  Ru.isla  about  the  recent  trial 
of  four  Soviet  dissidents — accused  the  VO.'^ 
of  remaining  silent  about  the  Jailing  in 
Newark  of  Negro  poet  and  playwright  LeRol 
Jones. 

"That  was  false,  we  did  broadcast  that." 
says  George  R  Sp'.ane,  who  oversees  the 
VGA's  newsroom. 

'These  (criticisms^  are  a  tribute  to  our 
effectlveijess."  says  Splane  "Usually  such 
crlUclsms_  though,  are  directed  by  Radio 
Peking  or  Radio  Moscow  at  our  commen- 
taries." 

Another  such  tribute  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  big  sUck-paper  Russl.m-language 
magazine.  "America",  which  the  USIA  dis- 
tributes In  the  USSR,  was  paid  this  month. 

"Trud."  the  newspaper  of  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment-controlled trade  unions,  accused 
the  magazine — which  Is  popular  with  Rus- 
sian youth — of  lying,  being  a  "distorted 
mirror"  of  U  S.  reality,  and  of  falling  to  show 
enough  of  the  bad  side  of  US.  life. 

But  on  the  home  front,  for  Its  20th  birth- 
day this  year,  the  USIA  seems  to  be  getting 
little  but  good  wl.=hes. 

One  of  the  sponsors  of  the  legislation  which 
created  It.  Sen.  Karl  E.  Mundt,  R-S  D ,  Is 
pleased  at  the  way  his  brainchild  has 
matured. 

"I'm  convinced  that  had  we  not  had  this 
agency,  or  something  of  a  similar  nature,  that 
In  this  day  of  war,  the  lasting  peace  which 
seems  so  distant  would  not  even  be  In  sight," 
he  says. 

Even  the  Republican  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, which  Includes  shades  of  opinion 
ranging  from  Barry  Goldwater  to  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  recently  scolded  the  Democrats 
for  not  spending  enough  on  the  USIA. 

Crusty  Rep.  John  J.  Rooney.  D-N.Y.,  who 
oversees  the  USIA's  budget  requests,  com- 
plains of  the  agency's  being  "engaged  In  so 
many  boondoggles"  and  says  his  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  has  been  "hoodwinked 
year  after  year." 

But  when  It  comes  right  down  to  It.  his 
committee  winds  up  giving  the  USIA  very 
nearly  what  It  wants.  It  will  spend  about 
•187.636,000  In  the  cvjrrent  fiscal  year  and  Is 
asking  far  8193.709.000  In  the  upcoming  one. 

In  fact,  that  budget  might  well  be  hit  as 
too  low  by  no  less  a  person  than  former  Pres- 
ident Dwight  D.  Elsenhower.  Marks  recalls 
that  shortly  after  he  was  appointed  he  talked 
with  Ike,  who  thought  $1  billion  would  be  a 
reasonable  USIA  budget. 

The  only  crack  In  this  otherwise  solid 
euphoria  was  attributed  last  month  to  GOP 
presidential  candidate  Richard  M.  Nixon  by 
Washington  Star  columnist  Betty  Beale. 

She  said  Nixon  declared  that  If  he  were 
President  he  would  reduce  State  Department 
and  USIA  personnel  by  50  per  cent. 

Asked  for  elaboration,  Nixon  aides  Insisted 
he'd  been  misquoted  and  had  merely  called 
for  cutting  all  U.S.  overseas  personnel  in  half 
(although  how  this  would  not  result  In  a 
commensurate  USIA  cut.  they  couldn't  say) . 

All  this  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  days  when 
Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy's  "junketeerlng  gum- 
shoes," Roy  Cohn  and  David  Schlne  were 
sniping  at  the  USIA  and  when  USIA  critics 
abounded. 
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But  even  with  the  relative  easing  of  East- 
West  tensions  and  the  fulmlnatlons  inside 
the  Communist  world,  the  USIA  continues  to 
have  some  problems. 
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U.S.   Spreads  the   Word   Many   Wats 

Washington. — A  nagging  paradox  of  the 
cold  war  is  that  an  American  can,  appar- 
ently, give  his  country's  propaganda  effort 
a  lift  bv  forking  o\it  75  cqnts  for  the  Ru.=slan 
magazine,   "Soviet   Life"   at   his   newsstand. 

This  Gilbert-and-Sulllvan-type  Irony  stems 
from  a  U.S. -Soviet  treaty  by  which  each 
nation  concedes  to  the  other  the  right  to 
sell  a  magazine  within  Its  borders. 

The  U.S.  publication,  "America  Illus- 
trated," Is  by  all  accounts  a  great  hit  In 
Moscow. 

Tirelessly,  ofBclals  at  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  which  publishes  "America  Illus- 
trated." repeat  a  story  from  the  Swedish 
"Svenska  Dagbladet."  That  newspaper's  Mos- 
cow correspondent  reported  seeing  a  long 
line  at  a  newsstand  and  joining  It  "to  see 
what  sensational  item  could  be  on  sale."  It 
was  "America  Illustrated." 

Yet,  despite  the  popularity  of  "America 
Illustrated,"  each  month  about  11,000  copies 
(at  times  this  figure  has  soared  to  34,000) 
of  the  62.000  sent  to  Russia  are  returned 
unsold.  Under  terms  of  the  treaty,  62.000 
copies  of  "Soviet  LAfe"  come  to  the  U.S. 
monthly,  too. 

"Soviet  Life"  is  something  less  than  a 
sensation  In  the  U.S.  Leonard  H.  Marks, 
director  of  the  USIA,  and  "America  Illus- 
trated" editor  John  K.  Jacobs  figure  the 
returns  of  "America  Illustrated"  are  kept 
roughly  equal  to  those  of  "Soviet  Life."  So, 
If  "Soviet  Life"  ever  sells  Its  entire  Issue, 
"Ajnerica  Illustrated"  Is  expected  to  do 
hkewlse. 

Does  this  mean  a  good  way  to  help  get 
"America  Illustrated"  circulated  would  be 
for  Americans  to  buy  "Soviet  Life?"  an  In- 
terviewer asked  Marks. 

"Tou  said   that,  I  didn't,"  Marks  smiled. 

What  really  rankles  Congress  is  that  the 
USSR,  although  reportedly  It  won't  even  let 
"America  Illustrated"  reach  maximum  pos- 
sible readership,  sends,  to  be  sold  on  US. 
newsst?.nds,  still  another  magazine  not  even 
covered  by  the  agreement,  "Sputnik,"  which 
looks  like  a  cross  between  "Reader's  Digest" 
and  "Coronet." 

"What  value  Is  a  cultural  exchange  agree- 
ment If  it's  not  honored?"  asks  Rep.  Glen- 
ard  P.  Lipscomb.  R-Calif.,  a  member  of  the 
House  Appropriations  subcommittee  that 
oversees  the  USIA  budget. 

"Why  do  we  have  such  an  agreement  If 
the  Soviet  Union  can  distribute  a  magazine 
In  this  country  without  working  through  the 
agreement?" 

"It's  a  good  question  and  it  has  bothered 
me  terribly,"  said  Marks.  "We  keep  In-ing  In 
hope  that  the  Russians  will  live  up  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty" 

The  State  Department  has  been  dragging 
fruitlessly  through  negotiations  for  years. 

"America  Illustrated"  Is  only  one  of  a  be- 
wildering variety  of  ways  the  United  States 
tells  its  story  to  the  world. 

The  agency  also  translates  all  sorts  of  books 
Into  a  kind  of  basic  English,  employing  a 
vocabulary  of  about  3.000  words.  There  are 
short  wave  radio  broadcasts,  through  the 
Voice  of  America,  plus  television  and  radio 
tapes  sent  to  local  stations  for  rebroadcast. 
There  are  entire  movies  distributed  through 
local  theaters. 

A  daily  wireless  file  to  our  embassies 
abroad  of  10,000  to  15.000  words  (not  a  large 
output — the  Associated  Press'  dally  Washing- 
ton file  alone  averages  15.000)  is  mostly 
news,  but  also  includes  speeches  by  the 
President,  secretary  of  state  or  other  promi- 
nent officers,  texts  of  bills  and  laws,  and  com- 
mentary. 

This  not  only  keeps  embassies  Informed, 
but  supplies  the  grist  from  which  their  press 
officers  can  supply  local   newspapers,   radio 


and  television  stations  and  government  min- 
istries with  news. 

"We  use  every  device  for  communicating 
with  people  that  civilization  has  ever  dis- 
covered," Marks  said.  "From  traveling  trou- 
badours in  primitive  societies  where  Illiter- 
acy is  the  rule  to  orbiting  satellites — we  ".1 
use  anything  that  technology  has  devised. 

"I'm  currently  considering  mirro-flche — the 
reduction  of  the  primitive  word  to  the  abso- 
lute miniature" 

With  this,  Marks  whips  from  his  wallet  .i 
film  about  two  Inches  square  on  which,  he 
says,  the  entire  Bible  is  printed. 

In  a  recent  exhaustive  assessment  of  the 
USIA's  Job,  the  Republican  Coordlnatlnt; 
Committee,  which  encompasses  every  spec- 
trum of  the  party,  suggested  "It  may  some- 
times be  more  effective  to  engage  a  profes- 
sional storyteller  to  convey  our  messaae  n 
Indian  villages  than  to  hand  out  Washington 
press  releases  in  the  provincial  capital." 

The  GOP  group  also  touched  on  another 
long-time  dispute. 

Noting  that  "Communist  news  senioe?, 
which  are  given  away,  obtain  a  near  monopoly 
In  areas  where  audiences  are  least  "sophisti- 
cated and  most  impressionable,"  the  cotn- 
mlttee  said  that  "some  acceptable  arranco- 
ment  needs  urgently  to  be  developed"  v/herc- 
by  America's  private  news  wire  services  (such 
as  Associated  Press  or  United  Press  Inter- 
national) "whose  charges  exceed  the  re- 
sources of  poorer  countries"  could  be  pro- 
vided to  news  outlets  overseas. 

For  years  both  AP  and  UPI  have  resisted 
this. 

"The  reason  wc  do  not  service  the  VoIcr 
of  America  Is  that  we  do  not  want  the  AP 
report  used  for  propaganda  purposes, "  said 
Wes  Gallagher,  the  AP's  general  manatrer. 
"We  feel  that  It  would  Jeopardize  the  .-^P 
In  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations." 

Said  UPI  vice  president  and  editor  Rocer 
Tatarian:  "The  UPI  does  not  feel  that  the 
USIA  or  any  other  government  agency  should 
get  Into  the  news  distribution  business. " 

The  AP  does  allow  the  Voice  of  America  to 
buy  Its  service  as  a  check  on  other  news 
The  UPI  allows  the  use  of  Its  news  over  the 
VOA,  but  won't  permit  the  government  to 
disseminate  It  to  newspapers  or  radio  stations 
overseas. 

In  addition  to  UPI,  the  Voice  subscribes 
to  Reuters,  the  British  news  agency,  and  'o 
Apence  France  Presse,  the  French  agencv 

Besides  their  other  sources,  both  the  Voice 
and  the  USIA  have  their  own  reporters,  who 
cover  New  York,  the  White  House,  Congress 
and  the  United  Nations,  as  well  as  crews  !n 
Munich,  Bangkok,  Africa,  Athens.  Belrit, 
Tokyo  and  New  Delhi. 

Ottr  Secret  Weapon  :  English 

Washington. — Chances  are  vou've  never 
even  heard  of  what's  been  called  "the  most 
Important  institution"  and  the  "most  val- 
uable Instrument"  of  the  United  States'  ef- 
fort to  Inform  the  world. 

Its  an  outfit  bearing  the  unprepossessing 
name  "bl-natlonal  center."  The  "most  im- 
portant" and  "most  valuable  labels  were  ap- 
plied bv  Leonard  H.  Marks,  director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency. 

And  the  bl-natlonal  center  plays  a  major 
role  In  what  experts — ranging  from  Re- 
publican policymakers  to  the  late  Edward  H. 
Murrow — agree  must  be  the  U.S.'s  big  effort 
m  the  East- West  battle  of  words:  The  ex- 
ploitation of  English. 

Last  year  more  than  300,000  persons  paid 
to  learn  English  at  bl-natlonal  centers,  which 
are  operated  locally  and  Jointly  by  nationals 
of  the  countries  In  which  they're  located  and 
by  Americans  who  live  In  those  countries. 

"I  made  a  trip  through  Latin  America  last 
year."  Marks  said.  "I  went  to  Lima.  There  a 
t)l-natlonal  center  has  12.000  students  study- 
ing English.  Classes  start  at  7  a.m.  and  run 
until  midnight. 

"Everywhere  in  Latin  America  I  found  this 
was  happening.  People  come  In  and  pay  a 
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tuition.  I  believe  if  you  pay  for  something 
you're  more  likely  to  pursue  It  seriously  than 
when  it's  given  away. 

"People  are  finding  they  can't  study  In 
.science — that  they  can't  really  know  what's 
happening  In  advanced  technology  unless 
they  understand  English." 

In  a  study  of  the  USIA  the  Republican  Co- 
ordinatlng  Committee  complained  that  'in- 
terest in  English  gives  us  a  great  advantage 
which  is  not  being  adequately  exploited.  The 
USIA  Is  unable  to  handle  even  the  large  num- 
bers ol  people  who  come  to  U.S.  libraries  and 
bl-natlonal  centers  so  eager  to  learn  our 
language  that  they  willingly  pay  for  lessons. 

•The  Soviets  would  be  quick  to  exploit 
a  similar  advantage  If  they  had  it.  However, 
their  programs  to  teach  Russian  abroad  have 
been  such  a  failure  that  In  some  places  ihey 
have  actually  gone  over  to  teaching  English." 

One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  to  capi- 
talize on  the  Interest  In  English  is  the  Voice 
of  America's  programs  In  "Special  English" 
which  are  broadcast  seven  times  dally. 

These  newscasts,  plus  a  15-mlnute  feature, 
are  written  entirely  in  a  sjieclal  style,  lim- 
ited to  a  1,200- word  vocabulary'  and  read  at 
a  pace  of  90  words  a  minute  (commercial 
radio  announcers  usually  hit  150) . 

A  staff  of  eight,  headed  by  former  New 
York  Journal-American  sports  WTlter  Har- 
old Berman,  toils  to  render  news  and  fea- 
tures into  Special   English  for  broadcast. 

That  the  programs  have  wide  audiences 
was  evidenced  by  the  more  than  200,000  lis- 
teners who  answered  an  offer  for  a  dictionary 
of  Special  English  with  definitions  also  ren- 
dered in  the  1.200  words. 

Also  meshing  into  the  English  effort  is 
the  "Ladder  Series"  of  books  published  by 
the  New  American  Library  under  a  contract 
with  the  USIA.  These  are  written  in  succes- 
sively more  difficult  vocabularies  and  range 
over  the  entire  spectrinn  of  fiction,  politics, 
history-  and  science. 

The  133  bl-natlonal  centers  are  "In  many 
respects  the  heart  of  the  agency's  overseas 
operation."  according  to  the  USIA's  advisory 
committee  of  editors  and  other  priv-ate  com- 
munici'tion  experts. 

A  few  centers  are  even  self-supporting.  But 
on  an  average  aboiit  72  cent43  is  raised  locally 
for  everv  dollar  the  U.S.  puts  in. 

Usually  the  U.S.  contribution  Is  in  the 
form  of  paying  the  U.S.  employe's  salary, 
providing  books  or  underwriting  seminars. 

A  yardstick  of  local  support  is  that  for  the 
past  two  years  Congress  has  made  about 
S330.000  avalla,tale  for  no-lnt*rest,  long-term 
loans  to  improve  the  buildings  or  other 
physical  facilities  of  the  centers.  In  everj' 
case  the  locally  raised  funds  exceeded  the 
U.S.  share. 

"If  we  (the  USIA)  charged  for  these  Eng- 
lish lessons,  we  probably  couldn't  get  it  as 
easily  and  there  might  be  some  criticism," 
says  Marks.  "But  this  tal-national  center  acts 
as  an  intermediary  and  Its  local.  It's  an 
illustration  of  cooperation  between  two 
countries  for  the  benefit  of  both," 


U.S.  Voice  Is  Getting  Through 

Washington. — Is  anybody  listening  to 
.America's  efforts  to  reach  the  world? 

"I'm  satisfied  that  our  operations  are  ade- 
quate and  are  fulfilling  our  mission,"  says 
Leonard  H.  Marks,  director  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation '\goncy. 

How  does  the  USIA  know  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer is  getting  his  money's  worth? 

in  an  open  society,  Marks  says,  the  USIA 
resorts  to  ordlnarv  polling  techniques.  For 
example.  In  the  Middle  East  the  USIA  sold 
its  Arabic  magazine  "Al  Hayat"  for  many 
years. 

"In  some  of  these  Arab  countries,  with  the 
government's  consent,  we  could  go  and  ask 
subscribers;  'What  do  you  read?  Do  you  find 
It  valuable?  Is  this  format  acceptable? — the 
usual  questions  that  a  magazine  would  ask. 

"We  found  it  wasn't  reaching  the  audi- 
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ence — it  wasn't  as  effective  as  It  had  been 
when  we  started  it.  So  we  abandoned  it. 

"In  a  closed  society  we  are  very,  very 
restricted.  In  Eastern  Europe,  for  example, 
everything  Is  regulated  by  treaty.  So.  what 
we  must  do  is  rely  uii  our  own  officers— their 
evaluation  in  talking  wltli  people,  govern- 
ment oihclals,  and  others  whom  they  come 
into  contact  with. 

"As  far  as  China  Is  concerned  you  have  a 
very  liifflcult  situation.  You  don't  have  the 
normal  opportuiilUes  lor  communication, 
such  as  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet,  the 
distribution  vl  a  book,  and  so  we  have  to 
rely  upon  radio. 

■■We  do  know  that  China  Jams  our  pro- 
grams, but  no  jamming  elfort  has  ever  been 
100  per  cent  succesbful. 

■Russia  and  Eastern  Europe  abandoned 
jamming  They  found  that  it  didn't  work. 
With  the  exception  fif  Bulgaria,  every  coun- 
try In  Eastern  Europe  today  can  hear  our 
programs. 

■'We  do  know  that  some  people  in  China 
listen  and  that  oiu'  programs  are  heard  reg- 
ularly. One  of  the  best  members  of  that 
audience  is  Chen  Yi,  the  foreign  mlnisier. 

■'A  groiip  <if  Japanese  parliamentarians 
called  upon  him  about  a  year  ago.  And  It 
was  reported  in  one  of  the  leading  Japanese 
newspapers  that  they  ;isked  him  ho%v  he  knew 
what  world  affairs  were  and  what  the  views 
of  other  people  might  be  on  any  particular 
topic. 

■■He  said  that  he  regularly  listened  to  the 
BBC  and  the  Voice  of  America." 

Marks  concedes  that  Russia  and  China  are 
broadcasting  more  hours  in  crucial  areas  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  Africa  than  the  United 
States  is.  But  he  argues  that  hours  don't 
measure  content,  and  that  'there  is  no  magic 
In  broadcasting  a  program  unless  you  have 
listeners." 

In  addition,  Marks  said,  the  current  fric- 
tion between  China  and  Russia  has  led  each 
to  broadcast  more  programs.  But  each  is  de- 
signed to  offset  the  other. 

Marks  also  points  out  that  the  short-wave- 
hour  statistics  fail  to  reflect  the  U.S.  system 
of  presenting  taped  programs  to  local  radio 
stations  for  rebroadcast,  incorporated  Into 
the  regular  schedule. 

■It's  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  excellence 
of  the  program  and  of  the  relationship  with 
the  United  States  that  they  use  these.  To 
my  knowledge  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians 
do  not  attempt  this." 

This  shift  from  shortwave  to  locally  broad- 
cast tapes  has  been  undertaken  because 
Marks  says  he's  found  that  the  transistor 
radio  "has  revolutionized  listening  habits. 
Anywhere  you  go  m  the  most  remote  village 
you'll  find  inexpensive  transistor  sets  avail- 
able. So  I've  tried  to  place  more  programs  on 
local  stations  and  not  emphasize  short  wave." 
Marks,  a  Washington  lawyer  for  broad- 
casters before  he  took  over  his  present  job, 
is  alert  to  new  developments  in  both  pro- 
gramming and  equipment. 

Now  he  is  considering  electronic  video 
recording.  It's  like  a  record-player  attach- 
ment for  a  television  set.  By  inserting  a  S7 
one-Inch  cartridge  of  film  the  viewer  can 
see  a  one-hour  program  projected  on  his  set. 
It's  to  be  marketed  In  the  U.S.  next  year, 
Marks  said. 

"I  find  that  today  there  is  less  reliance 
on  the  printed  medium — pamphlets  and 
books.  We're  going  to  continue  to  use  books, 
but  not  to  the  extent  as  before,  because  as 
you  develop  electronic  media  you  can  reach 
larger  populations  as  effectively,  or  more  ef- 
fectively, .It  less  cost." 
Other  Innovations: 

The  "new  sotind"  on  the  Voice  of  America 
(essentially  a  mustc-and-news  format);  a 
new  magazine,  "Dialogue,"  designed  to  reach 
the  intellectual;  and  an  Arabic  edition  of 
"Topic,"  another  magazine  now  appearing  in 
English  and  French. 

Marks'   big   dream,   which   he   hasn't   yet 
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transmitted  to  Congress,  would  be  a  "Show- 
case of  America"  In  every  major  capital. 

Tills  would  oe  'one  location  where  we 
would  display  our  commercial  products,  we 
would  have  our  library,  where  you  could 
come  and  see  television  programs;  where  you 
could  hear  the  Voice  of  America  played  back 
to  you — where  you  would  have  a  little  bit 
of  America,  culturally,  scleiultlcally  and 
from  a  businc-ss  standpoint." 


EQUAL-TIME  PROVISION 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Peter  Dun- 
can, a  brilliant  editor  for  station  WCAU- 
TV,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  devoted 
several  editorials  to  the  subject  of  the 
equal-time  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Act, 

As  you  remember,  section  315  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Act  was  sus- 
pended by  conRressional  action  during 
the  1960  campaign.  It  was  the  four-part 
debate  between  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Richard  Nixon  that  channcd  the  nature 
of  that  campaign.  John  Kennedy  won 
that  election  in  no  small  part  because 
the  American  people  had  the  chance  to 
compaie  the  two  candidates.  They  made 
the  right  choice. 

These  three  editorials  set  out  the  case 
for  the  suspension  of  this  proN-lsion  so 
that  the  major  candidates  may  debate 
during  this  campaign.  I  also  think,  as 
Robert  Kennedy  stated  to  Walter  Cron- 
kite  in  an  interview  after  the  Nebraska 
campaign,  the  main  reason  lor  the  out- 
rageous expenses  of  political  campaigns 
was  the  high  cost  of  television.  The 
American  people  are  losing  control  of 
campaigning.  Persons  of  averace  income 
cannot  afford  to  campaign.  But  where 
debates  are  possible,  the  advantage  that 
wealthy  candidates  have  will  be  neu- 
tralized. 

The  suspension  of  this  provision  dur- 
ing this  campaign  will  have  an  impor- 
tant effect  on  the  campaign.  There  is  no 
reason  to  allow  splinter  party  candidates 
and  publicity  seekers  equal  time  with  the 
candidates  of  both  major  parties. 

The  editorials  for  the  nights  of  May 
31,  June  1,  and  June  3,  1968.  by  Peter 
Duncan  are  included  in  the  Record  : 
[Broadcast  on  WCAU-TV,  Philadelplila,  Pa- 
May  31,  1968) 
Suspend  Section  315 — P.\RT  I 
It  happened  first  in  the  city  of  Chicago  on 
September  26.  1960. 

Two  men  seekmg  the  highest  office  of  the 
land  went  before  television  cameras  in  a  CBS 
studio  ;ind  for  one  hour,  more  than  115  mil- 
lion Americans  watched  and  listened  to  the 
first  Presidential  debate. 

It  began  a  new  era  in  campaigning.  In  the 
1800's,  campaigners  used  to  head  out  on 
horseback.  They  talked  to  as  many  [people  as 
thev  possibly  could.  They  shook  hands  and 
kissed  the  babies,  so  some  traditions  have 
carried  over. 

Pennv  papers  of  the  day  printed  what  they 
wanted  to  about  each  candidate.  And  as 
people  do  today,  they  talked  about  the  can- 
didates. So  when  Election  Day  rolled  around, 
most  people  had  never  seen  the  candidates, 
many  had  picked  up  a  variety  of  Informa- 
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tion  and  misinformation  and  yet  on  Election 
Day.  they  voted. 

Today,  ideas,  positions  and  theories  of  the 
candidates  can  be  flashed  across  the  countr>' 
In  an  Instant,  and  the  ver>'  best  way  for  us 
to  compare  thoee  Ideas,  poeltlons  and  the- 
ories Is  to  see  the  major  candidates  in  a  face- 
to-face  confrontation.  This  allows  each  view- 
er the  opportunity  to  see  what  has  been 
called  "the  living  image  of  the  presidential 
candidate— how  he  looks,  what  he  believes, 
what  Is  his  Idea  of  America's  future  and 
Its  place  m  the  world  and  how  he  will  exer- 
cise the  power  of  the  presidency." 

But  at  the  moment,  television  is  held  back 
In  its  quest  to  bring  the  debates  to  you  bv  a 
section  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 — 
Section  315.  It  requires  broadcasters  to  give 
equal  time  to  all  candidates  to  all  parties 
running  for  the  same  office.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  this  prohibits  broadcast  of  face  to 
face  meetings.  For  example,  m  the  1960  elec- 
tion, there  were  14  people  running  for  Presi- 
dent, representing  such  parties  as  the  Tax 
Cut  Party,  the  Prohibition  Party  and  the 
Vegetarian  Party,  that's  In  addition  to  the 
two  major  candidates. 

CBS  has  long  supp»^rted  revisions  of  Sec- 
tion 315  Cbngress  Is  now  working  on  a  pro- 
po.<fai  to  arie;XEt  suspend  Section  315  for  the 
Presidential  and  Vice-Presidential  cam- 
paigns this  year. 

Congress  did  suspend  Section  315  In  the 
1960  campaign.  This  is  why  the  American 
people  had  the  benefit  of  the  Presidential 
television  debates  in  that  year. 

With  the  Congressionai  waiver  of  Section 
315.  voters  across  the  country  could  expect 
the  same  benefit  in  1968.  The  Senate  has 
already  approved  a  proposal  to  suspend  Sec- 
tion 315  for  the  Presidential  and  Vice-Presi- 
dential campaiams  this  year. 

We  urge  the  House  to  take  the  same  action 
now.  In  a  representative  government. 
WCAU-TV  beheves  that  the  public  is  en- 
titled to  see  and  hear  directly  from  those 
seeking  political  office.  The  suspension  of 
Section  315  will  give  you  that  chance. 

We  urge  you  to  take  a  moment  tonight 
to  write  to  your  Congressman  in  Washington 
urglne  him  to  .supoort  suspension  of  Section 
315  Such  actinn  would  truly  be  In  the  public 
interest. 

Tomorrow  night  at  6:25  we'll  discuss  spe- 
cific public  benefits  that  came  out  of  the 
1960  debates:  we  feel  you're  entitled  to  the 
same  beneOts  in  1968. 

[Broadcast  on  WCAU-TV.  Philadelphia,  Pa  . 

June  1.  19681 

SrsPEND  Section  315 — P.art  II 

Last  night.  WCAU-TV  called  for  suspension 
of  Section  315  of  tho  Communications  Act. 
This  is  the  "equal  time'"  clause.  It  makes  it 
mandatorv  for  broadcasters  to  give  equal 
time  to  all  candidates  of  all  parties  running 
for  the  same  office.  It  becomes  almost  im- 
possible. For  example,  in  the  1960  election, 
sixteen  men  ran  for  President  representing 
every  D.irtv  from  the  Vegetarian  ParM-  to  the 
Greenback  Party. 

The  public  would  have  been  deprived  of 
Its  right  to  see  the  two  major  candidates 
(one  of  whom  would  become  President)  face 
each  other  In  a  historic  series  of  debates 
Congress  acted  In  the  public  interest  when 
it  suspended  Section  315  for  that  election 
campaign  and  for  the  first  time  in  history 
two  men  running  for  the  highest  office  in 
the  land  came  face  to  face  before  an  audi- 
ence of  over  115  million  Americans.  WCAU- 
TV  is  asking  Congress  to  give  you  that  same 
right  in  1968  as  we  approach  another  Presi- 
dential election 

As  we  said,  over  115  million  people  saw 
the  first  of  four  televised  debates.  For  once, 
you  were  able  to  see  and  hear  two  points 
of  view  at  the  same  time.  There  is  more 
believabillty  in  seeing  the  face-to-face  unre- 
hearsed exchange  than  there  is  in  watching 
a  carefully  prepared  partisan  political  pro- 
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gram.  Slogans,  torchlight  parades,  songsters, 
appeals  to  a  political  emotional  reaction  were 
swept  away  as  two  men  faced  each  other  In 
a  quiet  studio.  But  much  more  Important, 
they  faced  you. 

Most  political  programs  do  more  p>oorly 
In  ratings  than  the  programs  they  replace. 
But  the  debates  drew  a  bigger  audience. 

The  debates  gave  the  public  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Judge  the  character  of  the  candi- 
dates by  catching  them  In  the  act  of  being 
alive  and  of  responding  to  a  situation. 

Early  In  the  campaign  of  1960.  observers 
indicated  a  comparative  lack  of  enthusiasm. 
After  the  debates,  enthusiasm  picked  up, 
and  on  Election  Day,  more  voters  went  to 
the  polls  than  ever  before  in  our  nation's 
history. 

WCAU-TV  urges  Congress  to  suspend  Sec- 
tion 315  in  1968  as  it  did  in  1960.  A  proposal 
calling  for  that  has  already  passed  the  Sen- 
ate We  now  urge  swift  House  action  on  this 
proposal. 

Because  of  the  suspension  of  Section  315 
would  benefit  you  as  a  member  of  the  voting 
public,  WCAU-TV  urges  you  to  write  a  card 
or  letter  to  your  Congressman  in  Washing- 
ton, 

A  Congressman's  task  Is  to  serve  his  peo- 
ple. Let  him  know  tonight  of  your  concern. 
Ask  him  to  give  his  active  support  to  the 
proposal  to  suspend  Section  315.  so  that  you 
can  see  the  candidates  together  and  form 
your  own  opinion. 

[Broadcast  on  WCAU-TV,  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
June  3,  1968] 
Suspend  Section  315 — Part  III 

On  the  evening  of  September  26th  in  1960. 
many  of  you  were  sitting  in  front  of  a 
television  set.  By  being  there,  vou  were  tak- 
ing part  m  the  most  striking  innovation  in 
political  campaigns  in  our  country's  history. 
You  were  watching  the  first  of  four  oresl- 
dential  debates  In  that  1960  campaign." 

WCAU-TV  firmly  believes  that  it  Is  vour 
right  as  voters  to  be  Informed  and  to  iiave 
that  Information  readily  accessible.  Tlie 
face-to-face  discussion  of  issues  by  the  two 
major  candidates  of  1960  reached  more  peo- 
ple at  one  time  than  ever  before  in  political 
history. 

Such  a  meeting  is  more  than  desirable: 
it  is  necessary. 

In  1960.  in  addition  to  the  two  major  can- 
didates, fourteen  other  men  ran  for  Presi- 
dent. If  Section  315  of  the  Communications 
.^ct  had  not  been  suspended,  you  never  would 
have  seen  the  debates:  that  is  because  under 
Section  315,  if  one  candidate  appears,  a 
broadcaster  must  provide  equal  time  to  all 
other  candidates  for  the  same  office. 

Each  one  of  us  should  be  concerned 
about  who  will  lead  this  country.  But  that 
concern  i  which  is  ultimately  "defined  in 
the  polling  booth)  should  be  based  on  direct 
information. 

The  most  effective  way  to  become  Informed 
is  to  watch  the  men  actually  campaigning 
for  the  office.  In  a  television  debate!  you 
can  see  and  hear  varying  points  of  view 
at  the  same  time  as  candidates  discuss  the 
questions  which  shape  our  future. 

You  have  a  voice  In  this  if  you  make  use 
of  it.  Perhaps  you've  never  taken  the  time 
to  write  to  your  congressman  A  letter  now 
from  people  all  over  the  Delaware  Valley 
could  show  area  congressmen  that  the  peo- 
ple back  home  want  to  be  better  informed 
in  this  crucial  election  year. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  a  proposal 
to  suspend  Section  315  for  the  Presidential 
and  Vice  Presidential  campaign.  It  Is  now 
up  to  the  House.  The  proposal  is  sitting  in 
the  House  Commerce  Committee;  at  the 
moment  It  Is  not  even  on  the  calendar  for 
discussion. 

Write  to  your  congressman  tonight.  Let 
him  know  that  you  want  It  discussed.  Let 
him  know  that  you  want  him  to  actively  sup- 
port suspension  of  Section  315.  Write  to 
your     congressman     care     of     Washington. 
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25.   D.C    If   you   don't   know   yor.r   congrcs.,. 

man,  call  your  local  League  of  Women  Voter:^ 

You  have  a  voice  In  this:  make  use  of  \i. 


VFW  OPPOSE  DECISION  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL PARK  SERVICE 


HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OP    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  ot 
us  are  familiar  with  and  appreciate  tho 
magniflcent  record  of  patriotic  service- 
which  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  War.s  lia.s 
rendered  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  This  fine  organization  stroni^lv 
supports  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  this  Nation  was  founded  and 
which  have  enabled  the  countrj*  to  be- 
come the  leader  among  the  free  natioi;; 
of  the  world. 

As  a  combat  veteran  of  World  War  II. 
I  am  proud  of  my  membership  in  tli8 
VFW.  I  always  welcome  commimicatioTis 
from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  post,? 
in  my  congressional  district.  I  find  the 
views  expressed  by  the  members  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  always  to  b-: 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation. 

Under  date  of  June  7.  1968,  I  \Vi;s 
pleased  to  receive  a  letter  from  the  com- 
mander of  Barb-Hammond-Smith  Po:-t 
No.  1957  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wat.- 
at  Hickory,  N.C.,  transmitting  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Post  on  May  6,  1963. 
with  reference  to  certain  decisions  which 
have  been  made  recently  by  the  National 
Park  Service. 

I  share  the  opposition  expressed  by  the 
membership  of  the  Barb-Hammond - 
Smith  Post  No.  1957  to  decisions  of  the 
National  Park  Service  permitting  the  use 
of  public  lands  as  a  camping  ground  for 
demonstrators.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Post  for  the  sound  recommendation - 
made  in  the  resolution  of  May  6.  1968. 

I  feel  that  the  Members  of  the  Houie 
will  be  interested  in  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Barb-Hammond-Smith  Post 
No.  1957  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
at  Hickory,  N.C.,  with  respect  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  and  I  Insert  the 
letter  and  resolution  I  have  received  from 
the  Post  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks; 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Hickory.  N.C..  June  7,  1968. 
Congressman  Basil  Whitener, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wasiiington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Whitener:  On  May  R. 
1968  the  members  of  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  Barb-Ham.mond- 
Smlth,  Post  1957,  Hickory,  North  Carolina. 
voted  unanimously  on  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

"Whereas,  the  National  Park  Service,  in 
whose  trust  our  National  Parks  and  Shrines 
has  been  placed,  did  Issue  permit  and  dii 
allow  the  so-called  Poor  Peoples  March  Cam- 
paign '■o  utilize  our  public  lands  and  Shrines 
in  our  National  Capital  in  Washington.  D.C  . 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  defile  and  desecrate 
our  public  property  and  National  Shrines, 
and 

"Whereas,  said  use  of  the  public  properties 
and  Shrines  have  caused  embarrassment  to 
our  National  Government  and  the  citizens  of 
this  Country,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
"Whereas,  the  continued  use  of  said  prop- 
erties encourages  and  promotes  disrespect  for 
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law  and  order,  peace  and  challenges  the  right 
to  have  and  hold  in  sacred  trust  either  pub- 
lic or  private  properties,  therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved,  that  we  the  1.011  members 
of  Barb-Hammond-Smith  Post  1957,  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  Hickory.  North  Caro- 
lina, hereby  protest  such  use  of  public  lands, 
parks  and  Shrines  now  and  in  the  future: 
petition  against  the  extension  of  the  permit 
allowing  the  present  desecration  and  against 
the  issuance  of  permits  for  such  use  in  the 
future  or  any  and  all  public  lands,  parks, 
and  Shrines:  and  petition  for  the  removal 
of  any  and  all  persons  encamped  upon  public 
property  and  our  National  Shrines  in  our 
Capital,  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  no  public 
funds  be  used  for  the  demolition  or  removal 
of  the  so-called  Resurrection  City,  but  in- 
stead that  individuals,  organizations  and 
corporations  responsible  for  the  defiling  and 
desecration  of  these  public  properties  and 
Shrines  be  held  privately,  personally  and 
legally  responsible  for  any  and  all  cost  for 
said  demolition  and  removal  of  the  so-called 
Resurrection  City  and  for  the  restoration 
of  public  lands,  properties,  parks  and  Shrines 
to  a  condition  equal  to  that  prior  to  the 
abusive  entry  upon  said  properties:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen be  entreated  to  take  such  actions 
as  Is  necessary  to  prevent  further  abuse  and 
desecration  to  our  public  lands,  properties, 
parks,  Institutions  and  Shrines  from  any  and 
all  persons  who  would  in  any  manner  abuse, 
defile  or  desecrate  them." 

We  do  hope  that  you  will  adhere  to  this 
resolution  and  take  immediate  action. 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  L  Hicks, 
Post  Comvianier. 


'DEMONSTRATE' •   THE  AMERICAN 
WAY 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  HUNT,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nation  is  focused  upon 
the  poor,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
'.vith  my  colleagues  the  heartfelt  com- 
ments of  one  of  my  constituents  who 
once  knew  what  it  was  to  be  poor  and 
is  now  proud  of  having  earned  the  right 
to  be  an  American.  There  is  unmistakably 
the  underlying  feeling  of  deprivation  of 
hard-earned  gains  as  against  those  who 
now  claim  a  "right"  of  the  fruits  of 
other's  labor  because  of  their  professed 
deprivation.  Money  will  never  buy  the 
spirit  nor  the  hope  that  is  here  so  sim- 
ply expressed: 

Bellmawr.  N.J. 

May  24.  1968. 
Congressman  John  E.  Hunt. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.   D.C. 

Deaii  Congressman  Hunt:  Hello,  I  am  the 
wife  of  an  average  working  man.  I  suppose 
we  could  be  classed  middle  class.  We  became 
middle  clars  'oy  first  being  poor,  very  poor. 

What  I  urn  about  to  say  Is  what  nearly 
every  person  in  our  class  would  say  if  they 
knew  how  or  where  to  say  it.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  take  a  national  poll,  this  is  what 
you  would  hear. 

We  are  depressed,  feel  let  down  and  for- 
gotten. Why?  Because  we  are  the  people  who 
care  deeply.  We  try  to  show  how  very  much 
we  care  by  the  way  we  live,  by  working  hard 
all  our  lives,  sick  or  well,  we  pay  our  taxes. 
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our  bills,  obey  our  laws  legal  and  moral,  buy 
bonds,  paint  our  homes,  clean  our  streets, 
poison  our  rodents,  make  our  clothes,  limit 
our  number  of  children,  support  our 
churches,  our  charities,  fight  In  the  armed 
forces  when  needed,  and  on  and  on.  We  do 
these  things  because  we  want  to  be  among 
the  vast  number  who  earn  the  right  to  be 
.Americans. 

What  can  we  do  to  be  heard?  Don't  tell  us 
to  organize,  protest  or  demonstrate  for  that 
Is  exactly  what  we  do  all  our  lives.  We  dem- 
onstrate the  American  way  by  the  wav  we 
live  our  lives,  this  is  the  way  we  want  it  all 
over  our  land.  We  know  about  hunger,  we 
know  how  it  is  not  to  have  shoes  to  wear 
or  money  for  needed  medical  care.  But  inch 
by  painful  inch  we  did  something  about  it. 
We  worked  liard,  did  without  all  but  bare 
necessities  ;ind  often  even  those,  to  better 
our  standard  of  living.  It  took  years,  buckets 
of  tears  and  set  backs  by  the  score.  All  these 
things  we  do  gratefullv  and  with  much  pride 
for  we  earn  the  right  to  be  good  Amer- 
icans^thls  is  freedom  to  us. 

Can't  you  .'^ee  why  we  are  depressed  and 
feel  deprived?  We  see  our  school  system  being 
torn  apart,  we  see  our  trovernment  rewarding 
people  for  illegal  and  immoral  actions.  We  see 
deeds    granted    to    people    for    protests    and 
demonstrations  of  an  Irresponsible  nature.  We 
see  cities  burned  and  know  we  have  to  pay  to 
rebuild  them.  We  see  our  salaries  being  ab- 
.■^orbed  more  and  more  by  constant  increases 
in  taxes  and  costs.  We  see  unrca.sonable  de- 
mand.s    being    made    and    satisfied    at    our 
expen.se.  These  demands  are  made  by  people 
who  don't  care  about  ovir  land — ^if  they  did 
they  would  live  as  we  do^give  to  this  land. 
not  take.  We  find  ourselves  nearing  the  time 
that  we  will  be  working  solely  for  people  who 
won't.  We  hear  this  Insane  excttse — they  are 
deprived — oh  no.  we  are  the  deprived  ones. 
Many  times  we  are  unhappy  abottt  things, 
such  as  the  seven  years  my  husband  spent 
in  the  Army,  in  Germany  and  Japan  during 
(World)   War  Two— the  hardships  were  un- 
speakable— we   endured    them    knowing   our 
v/ay  of  life  is  the  best  in  the  world.  Now  we 
see  all  the  things  our  wars  have  been  fought 
against  are  taking  place  right  here  and  being 
allowed.  We  meet  every  crisis  and  it  isn't  easy. 
Some  laws  we  like,  some  we  don't  but  we  obey 
them  all.   for  we  want  a  svstem   for  all  the 
people  .and  all  the  people  for  the  system.  We 
still    feel    anything    unearned    Is    of    little 
value — this   Includes    being    an    .■\merlcan — 
you  have  to  earn  it.  not  Just  Inherit  it  Won't 
any  inherited  treasure  dwindle  and  fade  if 
you  don't  take  care  of  it  and  add  to  it? 

We  spend  our  entire  lives  doing  our  full- 
time  dailv  share  to  earn  the  right  to  be  cood 
Americans.  We  ask  something  in  return.  We 
ask  that  the  due  respect  for  our  local  and 
Federal  sovernments  be  restored.  We  ask  for 
the  pride,  the  hard-earned  pride,  in  our 
Capital.  We  ask  for  law  and  order  in  our 
schools  and  on  our  streets.  We  pay  a  very 
costly  price  for  these  things  and  we  want 
them. 

We  want  our  President,  -whichever  one  is  in 
office,  honored  and  resnected.  The  majority 
of  the  nation  elect  him  and  we  want  him 
respected. 

Is  It  fair  for  us  to  pay  the  high  cost  for  the 
damage  these  irresponsible  people  cause? 
Each  time  you  grant  a  deed  thru  a  demon- 
stration yoti  encourage  another — there  will  be 
no  end. 

Our  daily  prayer  and  hope  is  that  our  Gov- 
ernment will  hear  our  plea  and  remember  us. 
We  are  the  deprived  ones.  Perhaps  there  is 
little  you  can  do.  but  you  can  do  a  little 
more  than  I  and  each  little  bit  will  help  to 
be  a  step  forward  toward  giving  our  land  back 
to  the  people  who  feel  It  a  great  honor  to  work 
for  it — the  people  who  put  so  very  much  In 
and  ask  so  little  out. 

Most  Sincere  and  still  hopeful. 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Skaggs. 
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ZION-BENTON  NEWS  SEES  AMERICA 
PIONEERING  EQUALITY 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  who  arc  maligning  our  country  to- 
day because  of  the  racial  inequality 
which  exists  in  our  land.  Much  of  the 
criticism  comes  from  countries  overseas 
which  have  little  or  no  concept  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  with  which  we 
are  dealing  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  recall  the  great  steps 
which  have  already  been  taken  and  the 
progress  which  has  already  been 
achieved.  Indeed,  we  arc  doing  something 
tangible  about  the  problem. 

An  editorial  in  the  Zion-Benton  News, 
entitled  "Pioneering  Equality."  pro- 
vides significant  support  for  the  work 
which  is  being  carried  on  in  tills  Nation 
during  these  difficult  days. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
this  timely  and  i)enetrating  editorial 
which  reads  as  follows : 

Pioneering  Equalitt 
If  your  glasses  fog  up  a  bit  as  you  read 
these  lines  It  may  be  because  the  writer 
is  Just  a  bit  steamed  up  by  all  the  oratory 
and  hand-wringing  of  recent  days.  It's  time 
for  the  politicians  and  loud-mouthed  self- 
appointed  critics  of  United  States'  citizens 
to  shut  up. 

This  is  a  pioneering  country,  and  the  fact 
is  that  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  we've 
been  pioneering  in  the  field  of  race  relations. 
In  recent  days  violence  flared  in  125  cities 
in  the  United  States.  But  it  was  not  racial 
violence.  Whites  did  not  confront  blacks. 
The  fact  is  that  a  herd  of  teenasers  and  a  few 
adult  criminals  went  on  a  spree  in  a  lot 
of  cities,  and  a  permissive  society  tolerated 
it.  And  by  tolerating  it.  the  authorities  en- 
couraged it.  Maybe  that  permissiveness  was 
part  of  the  experimentation  that  is  essential 
In  pioneering.  It  certainly  isn't  the  way  we 
would  have  handled  the  situation  but  it 
is  the  way  some  men  of  unquestionable  mo- 
tive and  integrity  chose  to  handle  it. 

In  any  event,  let  the  critics  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  foreign  critics  be  silent. 
and  quickly.  Is  there  a  country  in  the  world 
where  the  black  man  has  the  freedom,  the 
opportunity,  or  the  worldly  goods  that  the 
Negro  in  America  enjoys?  You  know  there 
isn't.  Britain  closes  its  doors  to  such  immi- 
grants. The  hip  set  in  France  tolerates  them 
as  tourists  and  pets.  Black  students  from 
Africa  have  recorded,  repeatedly,  the  insults 
and  isolation  the  USSR  affords.  And  some  of 
those  GI's  who  ran  off  to  Sweden  to  avoid 
Viet  Nam  were  Necro.  They've  come  back 
from  Sweden  to  face  the  medicine — court 
martial  and  prison  and  discharge.  Why?  Be- 
cause, they  say,  the  Swedes  didn't  accept  the 
Negro  m  that  Socialist  society. 

So  we  are  having  problems.  Difficult  as  It 
may  be  for  those  of  us  who  live  in  small 
communities  like  this  one  to  understand, 
they  are  very  real  and  very  disheartening 
proijlems.  But  America  is  working  at  re- 
solving them,  and  already  we  are  a  hundred 
years  ahead  of  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
world.  You  haven't  heard  any  of  those  "world 
opinion"  nations  inviting  American  Negroes 
to  immigrate  to  their  countries  have  you? 
And  you  won't. 

Tlie  pioneering  will  go  on.  as  it  must. 
And  when  America  has  learned  how  to 
handle  the  problem,  then  some  other  nations 
of  the  world  will  copy  the  formula  and  the 
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Negro  will  be  accepted  and  incorporated  Into 
their  national  society.  But  not  until  America 
has  shown  the  way.  Tou  can  bet  on  It. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Nobody  knows  how  many  doctors  the  pa- 
tients will  shoot,  nor  how  long  the  asylum 
will  survive  before  the  inmates  destroy  It 
once  and  for  all. 


June  13,  1968 


INMATES  HAVE  TAKEN  OVER 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

or   CALlrOBNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  followina:  excellent  article 
by  Art  Buchwald: 

Inmates  Have  T.^ken  Over 
(By  Art  Buchwaldi  I 

W.\sHiNGTON.— To  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  United  States  must  look  like  a  giant 
insane  asylum  where  the  inmates  have  taken 
over.  The  guards  are  gone,  the  doors  are  open 
and  everyone  thinks  the  other  person  is  sick. 

Except  for  the  charity  wards  where  the 
people  are  aU  shoved  together  on  top  of  each 
other,  the  rest  of  the  asylum  couldn't  look 
prettier.  The  buildings  are  all  new  and  shmy, 
the  equipment  is  the  most  modern  In  the 
world,  the  grounds  are  green  and  decorated 
with  flowers.  To  look  at  it  from  the  outside 
you  would  think  i:  is  the  Ideal  spot  on  the 
globe. 

But  Inside,  the  patients  are  running 
ajuuck  and  no  one  seems  to  know  what  to  do 
about  it.  Every  time  a  doctor  Is  called  in  to 
suggest  a  remedy  for  the  chaos,  the  residents 
of  the  hospital  shout  him  down.  Besides, 
they  believe  anyone  who  Is  trying  to  come 
up  with  new  cures  for  their  sickness  must  be 
crazy  himself. 

The  United  States  is  a  very  special  type  of 
Insane  asylum.  In  that  all  the  Inmates  are 
permitted  to  have  guns.  These  guns  are  sold 
right  in  the  hospital  or  can  be  ordered  by 
mail  because  when  the  hospital  was  built  in 
1775  the  founders  wrote  it  into  the  rules. 
Every  time  someone  wants  to  change  the 
rules,  the  gun-loving  Inmates  cry  that  they 
only  want  the  guns  to  kill  animals  during 
their  recreation  periods. 

The  people  who  live  on  the  HIU  and  rep- 
resent the  inmates  are  afraid  to  do  anything 
to  offend  the  armed  Inmates,  so  they  ignore 
the  problem  until  there's  a  killing'  in  the 
hospital,  at  which  time  they  all  express 
horror  that  the  inmates  should  be  allowed 
to  walk  around  with  guns. 

Then  they  forget  about  it  until  the  next 
tragedy  comes  along. 

Despite  its  beauty  and  size,  there  have 
been  many  injustices  committed  in  the 
asylum  against  the  patients.  For  100  years, 
the  black  patients  were  kept  in  isolation 
wards  and  only  permitted  out  to  scrub  the 
floors.  They  got  no  treatment  from  the  white 
doctors  until  recently,  when  they  became 
violent  and  insisted  that  If  they  were  pa- 
tients in  the  asyliun.  they  wanted  the  same 
rights  as  the  other  Inmates. 

The  administrators  of  the  asylum  have 
belatedly  sought  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
black  patients,  but  there  has  been  a  reluc- 
tance amongst  the  other  inmates  to  pay  the 
bill,  particularly  since  the  asylum  Is  sup- 
porting so  many  other  Insane  asylums 
around  the  world. 

Up  until  recently  the  hospital  was  a  model 
for  all  other  hospitals.  But  In  the  '60s  people 
everywhere  have  been  watching  It  with 
horror  and  despair. 

The  more  affluent  the  hospital  becomes, 
the  sicker  the  patients  behave.  The  remedies 
prescribed  for  the  illnesses  are  always  given 
too  little  and  too  late.  And  as  in  all  insane 
asylums,  every  person  thinks  the  other  pa- 
tient Is  the  one  who  should  get  the 
treatment. 


COMMIES      AND      DISCONTENT 


HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following: 
[Editorial  from  the  P.asadena  (Calif.)   Inde- 
pendent-Star-News. June  6,  1968] 

OOMMIES   AND   DISCONTENT 

For  some  peculiar  reason  many  Americans 
in  positions  of  authority,  even  serious  in- 
vestigators, refuse  to  admit  that  communism 
Is  even  faintly  connected  with  the  unrest 
that  shakes  this  nation  today.  The  follow- 
ing quotation  is  dramatic  evidence  that  these 
scoffers  are  wrong: 

"Communists  are  playing  a  significant  role 
in  the  current  disorders  on  U.S.  college 
campuses  and  have  made  major  contribu- 
tions to  the  black  ghetto  rebellions  over  the 
past  several  years." 

Who  was  speaking?  Daniel  Rubin,  na- 
tional organizing  secretary  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
munist Party. 

Rubin,  a  36-year-old  graduate  of  Swarth- 
more  College  and  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Law  School,  granted  an  exclusive  inter- 
view to  Martin  Arundel  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Newspaper  Alliance.  His  comments  were 
interesting  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
prove  the  naivete  of  anyone  who  believes 
that  civil  unrest  and  anarchistic  demonstra- 
tions are  completely  spontaneous. 

Rubin  said,  for  example,  "Our  party  mem- 
bers have  been  extremely  .active  in  building 
support  among  the  black  and  white  masses 
for  campus  and  ghetto  protest  demonstra- 
tions of  all  types." 

He  noted  that  dues-paying  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  youth  section  were  "active" 
In  campus  protest  demonstrations  at  all 
ciimpuses  of  the  University  of  California,  Wis- 
consin, Michigan,  Ohio  University,  Columbia. 
Duke,  Harvard,  Yale.  Kansas  and" Just  about 
all  the  others." 

Rubin  was  a  little  sad.  however,  "Don't 
get  me  wrong.  The  United  States  Is  not  on 
the  brink  of  revolution.  Much  as  we'd  like 
to  emulate  our  French  comrades,  the  pres- 
ent situation  in  this  country  Isn't  even  close 
to  paralleling  the  one  in  France,  so  we  Com- 
munists don't  believe  we  are  about  to  really 
rock   the  American  establishment." 

That  sadness  can  be  taken  with  a  grain 
of  salt.  Statements  of  Communist  bosses 
about  the  party's  activities  are  usually  self- 
.^erving,  as  any  authority  on  Communist 
tactics  can  attest.  The  statements  are  In- 
flated for  internal  party  consumption  when 
the  bosses  want  to  Impress  the  faithful. 
The  statements  are  played  down  when  law 
enforcement  officials  or  the  normally  slum- 
bering citizenry  shows  an  Interest.  It 
wouldn't  do  to  arouse  the  public  to  the 
threat. 

Rubin's  reference  to  "French  comrades" 
is  pertinent  because  he  strongly  regrets  the 
lack  of  Communist  control  of  U.S.  labor 
unions,  as  Is  the  case  In  France.  "We  Marx- 
ists are  convinced  that  revolutions  are  made 
only  by  the  organized  and  well-disciplined 
working  class." 

Toward  this  end.  Rubin  says,  "Our  party 
is  having  Its  most  success  In  recruiting  new 
members  in  the  industrial  plants."  U.S. 
Communists  have  not  wielded  any  Influ- 
ence In  the  leadership  of  American  unions 
since    the    late    1940s    when    nine    allegedly 


Red-dominated  unions  were  expelled  from 
the  old  CIO.  There  is,  happily,  no  hard  evi- 
dence that  the  Communists  are  making  any 
great  comeback   in   the  unions. 

Despite  Rubin's  statement,  the  U.S. 
Communist  Party  Is  having  Its  greatest 
success  in  utilizing  members  to  inflltrate 
well-meaning,  but  easily  misguided  groups. 
An  organization  which  has  worthwhile 
goals,  but  tuffers  from  tunnel  \'islon  is 
easily  taken  over  by  Communists  moving  in 
from  the  sides.  Many  of  tlie  so-called  peace 
demonstrations  have  provided  ample  evi- 
dence to  substantiate  this  fact.  Their  orig- 
inal purpose  may  have  been  to  register 
protest  against  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam, 
but  they  Anally  broke  down  into  vitriolic 
attacks  on  the  United  States  and  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

At  the  point  these  attacks  started,  the 
leadership  of  these  demonstrations  had 
either  fallen  Into  the  hands  of  "organized 
and  well-dlscIpUned"  Communist  Party 
members  or  had  been  left  in  care  of  intel- 
lectually-blinded dupes  too  blind  to  realize 
that  they  were  being  used  for  purposes  other 
than   they   intended. 

The  Communist  Party,  USA,  Is  no  bogey 
man.  It  Is  a  living,  breathing  organization 
dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  the  United 
States  government.  It  is  using  the  U.S. 
Constitution  and  other  tools  of  democracy 
as  weapons   to  achieve   this   aim. 

It  is  small,  but  uses  the  megaphone  of 
discord  to  amplify  Its  effectiveness.  Public 
apathy  and  official  blindness  to  the  threat 
help  solidify  the  Communist  Party's  power 
base. 

Outright  fear  and  placing  the  blame  for 
everything  on  the  laps  of  the  Communists 
will  not  defeat  communism.  But  knowledge 
of  the  threat  and  concerted  action  to  solve 
our  problems  within  the  confines  of  Ameri- 
can principle   will. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  HON.  JACK 

MILLER 


HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently attended  and  participated  in  the 
convention  of  the  Florida  Bar  Associa- 
tion in  Miami,  Fla.  There  was  an  excel- 
lent program  at  the  convention  and 
many  fine  speakers. 

An  address  to  the  junior  bar  section 
which  was  given  on  Saturday,  May  25. 
1968,  on  the  subject  of  the  problems  of 
the  riots  in  our  cities  was  so  outstanding 
and  so  apropos  that  I  have  asked  the 
author.  Senator  Jack  Miller  of  Iowa, 
for  permission  to  insert,  it  in  the  Record. 

I  commend  it  to  each  of  you: 
Address  by  U.S.  Senatoe  Jack  Miller  (Iowa) 

The  problem  of  riots  In  otir  cities  Is  one  of 
the  most  serious  and  troublesome  of  our 
time.  Because  It  represents  the  antithesis  of 
an  orderly  and  peaceful  society.  It  Is  repug- 
nant to  the  concept  of  our  Republic,  There 
are  many  theories  bedng  advanced  on  how  to 
prevent  riots  or.  If  they  occur,  how  to  stop 
them.  I  do  not  claim  to  have  all  of  the 
answers,  although  I  have  some  strongly-held 
Ideas.  Of  one  thing  I  am  especially  con- 
vinced— riots,  whether  they  represent  a 
"revolution  of  rising  expectations,"  a  so- 
called  "evolution  of  political  action,"  a 
psychologically  satisfying  form  of  expression, 
a  conspiracy,  material  deprivation  or  moral 
depravity — riots  must  go. 

Former  Vice  President  Nixon  has  said  that 
law   and   order   must   come   first.   Governor 
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Rockefeller  has  said  that  there  will  be  no 
law  and  order  unless  there  is  Justice  first. 
And  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  says 
that  there  must  be  both,  which  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  we  must  have  both  the 
chicken  and  the  egg.  Actually,  these  gen- 
eralities are  not  very  meaningful  when  one 
is  faced  with  the  hard  realities  of  a  specific 
situation — with  a  rioter  throwlnc;  a  brick 
through  a  window,  a  looter  running  off  with 
some  merchandise,  an  underemployed  head 
of  a  household,  an  undernourished  child 
falling  behind  in  school.  The  rioter  or  looter 
may  have  a  good  Job — possibly  even  a  federal 
government  Job — and  the  only  way  to  deter 
him  is  his  realization  that  criminal  action 
will  be  punished  swiftly  and  severely.  The 
underemployed  may  have  been  deprived  of 
a  decent  education  and  the  op<jprtunity  to 
acquire  a  skill,  and  the  answer  to  his  situn- 
tlon  is  not  law  and  order,  but  Justice  in  the 
form  of  assistance  to  help  him  better  liis 
position.  Law  and  order  is  not  v^fhat  the 
undernotu-ished  child  needs,  but  Justice  in 
the  form  of  adequate  food.  .Spyeclfic  situa- 
tions require  law  enforcement.  Others  re- 
quire action  to  seciu-e  social  Justice.  Both 
are  needed  for  an  orderly  and  peaceful 
society. 

It  is  too  easy  to  fall  back  on  the  Boston 
Tea  Party  for  authority  to  take  the  law  into 
one's  own  hands  to  secure  what  one  believes 
to  be  Justice.  The  situation  then  was  not 
comparable  to  what  It  Is  today,  when  repre- 
sentative government  gives  people  the  oppcr- 
tunlty  to  determine  their  destiny.  It  Is  true 
that  there  have  been  some  serious  defects  in 
our  government  Involving  especially  the  right 
to  vote  and  to  have  that  vote  mean  some- 
thing. That  Is  what  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  was  all  about:  and  also  the  reapportion- 
ment cases  involving  the  national  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  state  legislatures. 
Improvements  in  oiu-  system  of  government — 
indeed,  the  system  Itself — were  calculated  to 
enable  the  objectives  of  social  Justice  to  be 
achieved  without  resort  to  the  law  cf  the 
Jungle.  We  may  deplore  the  fact  that  some 
improvements  took  a  long  time  In  coming, 
but  the  fact  Is  that  they  have  arrived. 

Meanwhile,  other  action  has  been  and  is 
being  taken  to  extend  to  all  of  our  citizens 
an  equal  opportunity  for  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  This  Is  being  done  at 
the  federal,  state  and  local  levels,  through 
the  churches,  foundations,  and  other  -lolun- 
tary  agencies.  Unfortunately,  political  rether 
than  moral  considerations  have  been  behind 
too  many  of  these  activities.  It  Is  well-kncwn 
that  many  of  the  frustrations  besetting  the 
poor  and  underprivileged  have  resulted  from 
politically-generated  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions of  "overnight"  prosperity — hopes  that 
were  doomed  to  disappointment,  but.  for  an 
election  or  two.  secured  the  desired  political 
results. 

Not  so  well  known — except,  perhaps,  among 
lawyers  and  law  enforcement  officials — is  the 
fact  that  political  decisions  have  hampered 
law  enforcement  officers  in  carrying  out  their 
Job  of  enforcing  the  lav;  to  protect  the  inno- 
cent. This  Is  not  to  say  that  I  subscribe  to 
Mayor  Daley's  prescription  to  shoot  to  kill 
arsonists  and  to  shoot  to  maim  looters.  Nor 
do  I  subscribe  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  General's 
response  that  "human  rights  are  more  im- 
portant than  property  rights."  If  Ramsey 
Clark's  policy  Is  to  he  our  guide,  armed  rob- 
bery v/ould  supposedly  be  combatted  bv  l.i.s- 
sos  and  water  pistols.  Nor  do  I  believe  it  i.s  a 
response  to  the  Daley  formula  that  this 
v.'otild  be  counterproductive  of  m.ore  vio- 
lence— because  I  don't  think  it  would  be. 
Rather,  it  would  h.ave  been  Ijetter  if  the 
Mayor  had  publicly  warned  long  ago  that 
arsonists  and  looters  are  subject  to  being 
shot  and  hnd  directed  his  policemen  to  shoot 
to  malm  "nly  if  necessary  to  apprehend  or  to 
protect  theni.selve.''.  But  if  would-be  crimi- 
nals get  the  idea  that  burning  and  looting 
will  merely  be  "watched"  by  policem.en,  or 
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that  the  punishment  for  their  crimes  will 
consist  of  a  little  inconvenience  and  a  rap 
on  the  knuckles,  the  law  of  the  Jungle  will 
prevail. 

During  the  recent  hearings  on  the  Detroit 
riots  of  last  .summer,  it  was  brought  out  that 
there  were  4.260  adult  arrests  made  during 
the  riots— 3.230  on  felony  charges  and  1,030 
for  misdemeanors.  Of  the  1,030  mi.«demeanor 
ctses.  there  have  been  173  acquittals,  125  dis- 
missals, and  642  convictions.  Of  the  3,230 
felony  cases,  there  have  been  666  convlc- 
tion.s — only  2  by  trial  and  the  rest  on  guilty 
pleas — but  most  of  the  guilty  pleas  were 
not  to  the  felony  charge  but  to  a  reduced 
charge — a  misdemeanor.  Tlie  shocking  facts 
lire  that  almost  all  of  these  convicted  per- 
sons received  suspended  sentences  or  sen- 
tences of  5-7  days,  with  credit  for  time 
served  up  to  arraignment.  Only  22  were  sen- 
tenced to  serve  time  after  the  date  of  sen- 
tencing—2  received  I'i  to  21;  years.  1  re- 
ceived a  term  of  1  to  15  years,  and  19 
received  30  days  to  1  year.  With  only  22  out 
of  over  1,300  convictions  resulting  in  more 
than  a  sl.ip  on  the  wrist,  one  can  only  wonder 
how  there  can  be  any  effective  deterrence 
from  rioting,  burning,  and  looting  in  Detroit. 

In  the  April  16  issue  of  Look  Magazine. 
the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  wrote:  "I 
think  we  have  come  to  the  point  where  there 
is  no  longer  a  choice  now  between  non- 
violence and  riots.  It  must  be  militant,  mas- 
.-ive  non-violence,  or  riots." 

There  are.  of  course,  some  im-Amerlcan 
individuals  who  want  riots.  But  the  over- 
whelming number  of  our  citizens — and  they 
are  the  ones  who  count— abhor  riots.  Must 
they  face  "militant,  massive  non-violence" 
as  the  only  alternative?  And  Just  what  is 
thr'.t  alternative? 

Dr.  King  explained:  "We  need  To  put 
pre.'^sure  on  Consress  to  get  things  done. 
Wr  will  do  this  with  First  Amendment  activ- 
ity. If  Congress  is  unresponsive,  we'll  have  to 
escalate  in  order  to  keep  the  issue  alive  and 
before  it.  This  action  may  take  on  disruptive 
dimensions,  but  not  violent  in  the  sense  of 
destroying  life  or  property;  it  will  be  mili- 
tant non-violence." 

But  the  question  immediately  arises 
whether  First  .Amendment  activity  extends 
to  "disruptive  dimensions":  whether  it  is 
enough  that  life  or  property  not  be  destroyed 
TO  avoid  responsibilities  regarding  the  rights 
of  others:  and  whether  there  isn't  something 
inconsistent,  misleading,  and  semantical  in 
the  concept  of  "militant,  massive  non-vio- 
lence". 

On  Monday  of  this  week,  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  its  decision  in  Amal- 
namated  Food  Employees  Union  v.  Logan 
Vc-Hey  Plaza.  Inc.  With  Justice  Harlan  dis- 
senting, the  Court  held  that  peaceful  picket- 
ing of  a  business  located  within  a  shopping 
center  cannot  be  enjoined  on  the  ground 
that  it  constitutes  an  unconsented  Invasion 
of  the  property  rights  of  the  owners  of  the 
land  on  which  the  center  is  located.  In  the 
course  of  Its  opinion,  the  Court  noted  that 
picketing  can  be  subject  to  controls  that 
would  not  be  constitutionally  permissible  in 
the  case  of  pure  speech.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  said  that  no  case  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  can  be  found  to  support  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  non-speech  aspects  of  peace- 
ful picketing  are  so  great  as  to  render  the 
provisions  of  the  First  .Amendment  Inap- 
plicable to  it  altogether  This  admits  of 
some  trade-off  in  favor  of  First  Amendment 
rights,  but  note  the  caveat  that  picketing 
must  be  "peaceful." 

The  Court  premised  its  decision  on  the 
fact  that  "The  iiicketing  was  peaceful  at  all 
times  .and  unaccompanied  by  either  threats 
or  violence."  .And  to  further  emphasize  the 
point,  it  footnoted  the  fact  that  a  portion 
of  the  injunction  not  challenged  by  the  ap- 
peal enjoined  the  pickets  from  blocking  ac- 
cess to  the  business  premises  (another  way 
of  putting  It  would  be  preventing  the  picket- 
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Ing  from  "disruptive  dimensions"),  and  from 
making  any  threats  or  using  any  violence 
against  customers,  employees,  and  suppliers. 

The  Coxirt  referred  to  its  1966  decision  in 
Adclerley  v,  Florida  that  where  property  is 
not  ordinarily  open  to  the  public,  access  to 
it  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  First  Amend- 
ment rights  may  be  denied  altogether;  and 
to  other  decisions  that  First  Amendment 
rights  may  be  regulated  to  prevent  inter- 
ference with  the  use  to  which  proj^erty  is 
ordinarily  put  by  the  state,  to  prohibit  pick- 
eting from  obstructing  or  unreasonably  in- 
terfering with  the  free  Ingress  or  egress  to 
and  from  public  property,  and  to  prevent 
interference  with  the  norma]  use  of  public 
property  by  other  members  of  the  public 
with  equal  rights  of  access  to  it.  Escalation 
of  F^rst  -Amendment  activity  to  the.se  points 
of  "disruptive  dimensions"  is  clearly  not 
permitted. 

It  is  slgnlflcant,  I  believe,  that  the  Court 
thought  It  Important  to  point  out  in  the 
Lopan  Valley  Plaza  case  that  the  picketing 
was  unaccompanied  by  threats. 

Although  "freedom  of  speech"  and  the 
riglit  "peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition 
the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances" 
are  separate  categories,  they  are  First 
Amendment  rights,  and  the  principles  gov- 
erning picketing  would  be  applicable  to  dem- 
onstrations, marches,  and  so-called  "cam- 
paigns." Tlius.  if  threats  of  violence  accom- 
pany picketing,  It  no  longer  becomes  "peace- 
ful" and  Is  not  protected  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment. It  would  seem  that  this  would  hold 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  .Abernathy  and  his  orga- 
nization of  protestors  in  Washington,  be- 
cause Just  last  Wednesday  he  warned  in  two 
speeches  that  more  violence  Is  in  store  for 
the  nation  if  their  campaign's  so-called 
"nonviolent  protest"  Is  ignored. 

Numerous  similar  threats  have  been  made 
by  other  self-proclaimed  "non-violent  fight- 
ing people"  associated  with  the  campaign. 

However,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  as  long 
ago  as  1944.  said:  "Only  the  gravest  abuses, 
endangering  paramount  interests,  give  occa- 
sion for  permissible  limitation  |on  the  right 
to  free  assembly  |.  It  Is  therefore  in  our  tradi- 
tion to  allow  the  widest  room  for  discussion, 
the  narrowest  range  for  its  restriction,  par- 
ticularly when  this  right  is  exercised  In  con- 
junction with  peaceable  assembly."  It  an- 
nounced the  rule  of  "clear  and  present  danger 
to  the  public  welfare"  .'is  the  test  for  curbing 
freedoms  secured  by  the  First  Amendment, 
and  indicated  .i  policy  of  "narrowest  range 
of  restriction"  particularly  with  respect  to 
peaceable  assembly. 

Whether  the  threats  of  more  violence  made 
by  Mr.  Abernathy  and  others  have  trans- 
formed a  peaceable  .assem.bly  of  his  group 
into  the  status  of  an  unpeaceable  assembly 
constituting  a  clear  and  present  danger  to 
the  public  welfare  would  seem  doubtijul  at 
the  moment.  All  of  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances would  have  to  be  considered.  But  no 
one  should  be  so  euphoric  as  to  think  that 
this  cannot  happen.  And  all  the  fine  words 
about  "non-violence"  and  "peaceful  demon- 
stration" uttered  in  self-interest  by  Mr.  Aber- 
nathy and  others  will  not  alter  the  sub- 
stance— anymore  than  has  the  label  of 
"peaceful  picketing"  avoided  Injunction  when 
the  circumstances  failed  to  match  the  label. 

.Another  point  to  consider  Is  that  of  "m.as- 
sive  non-violence."  A  large  number  of  state 
supreme  courts  have  held  that  the  mere 
number  of  pickets  may  itself  constitute  in- 
timidation, although  no  .acts  of  violence  are 
committed,  where  large  numbers  of  pickets 
are  so  disposed  as  to  constitute  .t  show  of 
force  or  an  act  of  Intlmid.itlon.  Whether  such 
n  "disposition"  exists  Is  a  question  of  fact  ord 
circum.stance.  but  It  Is  common  knowledr-e 
that  "mass  picketing"  is  not  usually  associ- 
ated with  peacpfuhiess. 

Tlie  conclusion  feems  Inescapable  that, 
unless  we  wish  to  close  our  eves  to  reality. 
"militant,  massive  non-violence"  Is  not  com- 
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patlble  with  an  orderly  and  peaceful  society. 
It  Is  no  more  acceptable  as  a  means  of  at- 
taining certain  goals  than  Is  mase  picketing, 
picketing  accompanied  by  threats,  or  picket- 
ing reaching  disruptive  dimensions"  And 
no  one  should  be  misled  into  thinking  that 
it  is  the  only  alternative  to  riots;  that  its 
failure  as  a  means  of  attaining  certain  goals, 
no  matter  how  legitimate  the  goals.  Justifies 
a  Pavlovlan  participation  in  riot-s.  The  real 
alternative  must  be  truly  peaceable  petition 
and  >issembly,  an  equal  opportunity  to  vote, 
and  the  intelligent  exercise  of  the  voting 
privilege. 

There  has.  of  course,  been  much  criticism 
of  some  of  the  courts— especially  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court — for  decisions  hamstringing 
law  enforcement  officers  and.  in  the  mind  of 
many  people,  tending  to  favor  the  accused 
and  in  some  cases  the  confessed  criminal  over 
the  innocent.  This  criticism  hus  not  been 
lost  on  the  Senate,  which  earlier  this  week 
approved  action  by  its  Judiciary  Committee 
calculated  to  reverse  the  Mallory  and  Miranda 
decisions  Tills  came  during  consideration 
of  the  Crime  Control  Bill  passed  on  Thurs- 
day. .\s  you  know,  in  Mallory  the  Court  re- 
versed a  conviction  of  a  rapist  because  of  a 
seven-hourttelay  between  his  arrest  and  ar- 
raignment^ even  though  the  police  could 
not  locate  a  committing  m.=iglstrate  dtirlng 
the  night.  This  was  in  1957.  Eight  years  later, 
the  Court  of  .Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  basing  its  decision  on  the  Mal- 
lory rule,  held  that  a  flve-mlnute  interrtew 
before  arraignment  vitiated  the  voluntari- 
ness of  a  confession  to  manslaughter.  The 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  proposed  that  a 
confession  not  be  made  inadmissible  solely 
becatise  of  delay  in  arraignment  if  such 
confession  is  found  by  the  trial  Judge  to  have 
been  made  volunt.ully  and  if  the  weight  to 
be  ^ven  the  confession  Is  left  to  the  Jury. 
By  a  vote  of  58-26.  The  Senate  rejected  an 
amendment  striking  this  from  the  bill.  Later, 
on  a  voice  vote,  the  Senate  added  a  six-hour 
time  limit. 

In  Miranda,  by  a  5-4  decision,  the  Su- 
preme Court  overturned  its  long-standing 
"totality  of  circumstances  ■  test  in  determin- 
ing the  admissibility  of  incriminating  state- 
ments and  evidence  derived  by  leads  there- 
from and  held  that  the  prosecution  must 
sustain  the  burden  of  proving  that  a  four- 
fold warning  of  his  nghts  must  be  given  a 
suspect  In  custody  before  he  is  questioned, 
namely:  that  he  has  a  right  to  remain  silent: 
that  inythins:  he  says  may  be  used  against 
him;  that  he  has  the  right  to  have  an  attor- 
ney present  during  all  questioning:  and  that. 
If  indigent,  he  has  the  right  to  a  lawyer 
without  charge.  Also,  the  prosecution  must 
prove  that  a  suspect  voluntarily  waived  these 
rights  by  some  affirmative  statement  and 
that  such  waiver  continued  in  force  during 
the  entire  questioning  period  The  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  proposed  that  all  of  the 
facts  and  circumstances  be  considered  by 
the  trial  Judge  in  determining  whether  a 
statement  was  volunt:irlly  made;  and  if  he 
concludes  that  It  was  voluntary,  then  all  of 
the  facts  and  circumstances  are  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Jury  in  determining  its 
weight.  By  a  vote  of  55-29.  the  Senate  re- 
jected an  amendment  striking  this  from  the 
bill. 

The  Senate  refused  to  go  along  with  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  prop>osaI  to  take  Juris- 
diction away  from  the  Supreme  Court  in  ap- 
peals from  the  highest  court  of  a  state  on 
the  question  of  voluntariness  of  confessions 
and  other  statements,  but.  I  believe,  served 
warning  on  the  Court  that  this  action  will 
follow  If  the  Court  persists  in  its  Mallory  and 
Miranda  rules,  I  might  add  that  the  hear- 
ings report  of  the  Senat-e  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee contains  overwheimlng  evidence  show- 
ing that  these  decisions  have  reduced  The 
number  of  confessions  and  prosecutions  in 
felony  cases  and  increased  the  number  of 
acquittals  and  pleas  to  lesser  offenses.  Con- 
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currently,  of  course,  the  crime  rate  has  con- 
tinued to  climb. 

The  economics  of  the  riot  problem  merits 
our  attention.  In  studies  of  the  Detroit  riots 
by  Wayne  State  University  and  by  the  Urban 
League,  it  was  found  that  80  percent  of  the 
Detroit  rioters  were  making  from  $115  to 
$125  per  week.  This  might  cause  one  to  con- 
clude that  economics  is  relatively  unimpor- 
tant. But  there  Is  ample  evidence  to  sup- 
port a  conclusion  that  Better  educational 
opportunities.  Job-tralning,  and  decent- 
paying  Jobs— and  not  underemployment 
Jobs — are  Just  as  important  as  the  complaint 
over  discrimination  and  indignities.  Griev- 
ances over  discrimination  and  Indignity  could 
encourage  participation  In  a  riot  among  the 
80  percent.  But  economic  problems  could 
trigger  off  a  riot  among  the  20  percent.  And 
with  Inflation  and  high  interest  rates  steadily 
growing  worse,  we  should  not  be  surprised  if 
economic  unrest  grows  more  virulent  among 
the  poor  and  underprivileged  on  whom  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living  have  the  most 
severe  impact. 

Just  how  severe  cost  of  living  inflation 
has  been  is  not  very  clear  to  many  people, 
but  it  can  be  dramatized  by  taking  the  an- 
nual amount  of  this  inflation  ($25  billion 
last  year),  allocating  It  among  the  states 
on  the  basis  of  personal  income,  and  show- 
ing the  equivalent  impact  In  terms  of  sales 
tax.  This  iunounted  to  nearly  a  T"o  sales  tax 
in  Michigan,  an  8',  sales  tax  in  Illinois,  and 
an  11  sales  tax  In  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  a  14 'o  sales  tax  in  New  Jersey. 
The  situation  is  even  worse  this  year.  With 
this  kind  of  an  Impact  on  the  disadvantaged 
sector  of  our  society,  cost  of  living  inflation 
could  not  help  out  be  a  factor  in  the  riots  in 
Detroit.  Newark.  Chicago,  and  Baltimore,  ( In- 
cidentally, the  sales  tax  equivalent  for  Flor- 
ida's share  of  inflation  in  both  1966  and 
1967  was  7'^-.) 

Lurking  behind  the  \1olence  which  has 
descended  on  our  cities,  our  college  cam- 
puses, and  our  streets  is  a  moral  sickness. 
This  received  lucid  comment  last  month  in 
an  address  on  civil  disobedience  by  the  U,S, 
Solicitor  General,  whom  most  of  us  know  as 
the  former  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
Erwln  Grlswold,  "The  utter  indefensibility  of 
violent  opposition  to  law."  he  said,  "Is  that 
it  proceeds  on  the  foolhardy  and  inamoral 
principle  that  might  makes  right.  Rousseau 
rejected  this  approach  as  a  viable  political 
alternative.  ...  To  permit  factions  that 
resort  to  force  when  they  feel — however  cor- 
rectly— that  a  particular  law  or  policy  is 
wrong  would  be  to  renounce  our  own  expe- 
rience and  that  of  the  Pounders.  ...  No 
mob  has  ever  protected  any  liberty,  even  Its 
own.  While  the  First  Amendment  embodies 
a  distrust  of  the  collective  conscience  cf  the 
majority  In  areas  of  fundamental  liberty,  it 
no  more  Intended  to  leave  the  limits  of  free- 
dom to  the  Judgment  of  coercive  dissenters. 
Civil  government  cannot  let  any  group  ride 
roughshod  over  others  simply  because  their 
"conscience  tell  them  to  do  so."  He  quoted 
from  Justice  Frankfurter:  "Law  alone  saves 
a  society  from  being  rent  by  Internecine  strife 
or  ruled  by  mere  brute  power  however  dis- 
guised." 

This  discerning  criticism  of  clvi!  disobedi- 
ence applies  also  to  the  riots  on  some  of  our 
campuses.  Only  last  Thursday  Justice  Fortas 
condemned  some  of  the  activities  of  pro- 
testing students  at  Columbia  University  as 
"totally  inexcusable  from  the  point  of  view 
of  even  primitive  morality."  He  recognized 
that  where  a  particular  law  relates  to  a  sub- 
ject of  basic  importance  that  civil  disobedi- 
ence for  purposes  of  testing  that  law  Is  per- 
missible. But,  he  said,  "You  don't  engage  in 
civil  disobedience  because  you  don't  like  the 
food  served  In  the  cafeteria." 

To  most  of  us.  these  statements  represent 
basic  philosophy.  But.  of  one  thing  we  can 
be  sure,  this  basic  philosophy  will  be  over- 
come by  the  philosophy  of  permissiveness 
and   violence  if   punishment  for   the   trans- 
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gressors  is  not  swift,  sure,  and  severe  Slaps 
on  the  wrist  for  looters  and  rioters,  amnestv 
to  students  who  rifle  University  flies,  proba- 
tion for  students  who  deprive  their  fellow 
students  of  their  classroom  instruction, 
"visits"  with  faculty  members  who  encour- 
age and.  in  some  cases  actually  participate 
In  violence  which  tramples  on  the  rights  of 
others — these  will  not  deter  the  sickness — 
especially  when  rigor  mortis  has  already  set 
in  the  warped  minds  of  some  individuals 
whose  only  objective  Is  to  "make  a  mes.*;". 

In  all  of  the  attention  that  has  been 
focused  on  the  Bill  of  Rights,  there  are  too 
manv  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  forget  that 
the  Bill  of  Rights  is  also  a  bill  of  respoasi- 
bilities. 

The  right  to  vote  has  a  correlative  responsi- 
bility to  do  ones  political  homework,  to  vote 
intelligently,  to  know  whom  and  what  one  is 
voting  for.  to  not  vote  superficially  for  the 
candidate  who  promises  the  most,  but. 
rather,  for  the  candidate  who  makes  re- 
sponsible promises  and  matches  those  prom- 
ises with  deeds. 

The  right  to  equal  educational  opportuni- 
ties has  a  correlative  responsibility  to  work 
hard  in  school,  to  develop  one's  God-elven 
talents,  to  seek  advancement  on  merit,  to  not 
become  a  '  dropout";  and  this  responsibilitv 
falls  on  both  student  and  parent 

The  right  to  receive  the  benefits  of  tax- 
supported  Federal  programs  has  a  correla- 
tive responsibility  to  pay  one's  taxes  and  to 
pay  them  on  time,  to  shvin  the  relief  rolls 
us  something  to  be  avoided  if  at  all  possible 
rather  than  a  source  of  something  for 
nothing. 

The  right  to  equal  employment  opportu- 
nities has  a  correlative  responsibility  to  de- 
velop one's  talents,  to  acquire  skills,  to  work 
hard  and  honorably,  to  be  considerate  of 
one's  fellow  employees  and  one's  employer, 
and  to  seek  advancement  on  merit. 

Finally,  the  enjoyment  of  all  of  our  rights 
r.s  a  citizen  carries  with  it  the  responsibility 
to  wholeheartedly  Join  with  one's  fellow  citi- 
zens in  uplifting  one's  community,  In  exert- 
ing one's  Influence  toward  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others:  to  not  look  the  other  way  to 
avoid  trouble  when  the  community's  good 
name  is  being  harmed. 

Like  the  members  of  my  own  Iowa  bar. 
each  of  you  is  dedicated  to  laws  that  are  Just 
and  to  Justice  under  those  laws.  I  hope  that 
what  I  have  had  to  say  may  contribute  to 
this  dedication — for  there  is  no  profession 
which  has  a  greater  responsibility  for  secur- 
ing to  our  fellow  citizens  the  blessing  of  life, 
liberty,  and  happiness. 
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CITIZENS  COMMITTEE  ON  HUNGER 
AND  MALNUTRITION 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13.  1968 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
V.  L.  Hutchison,  mayor  of  Paducah, 
Tex.,  presented  a  very  interesting  decla- 
ration concerning  the  Citizens  Commit- 
tee on  Hunger  and  Malnutrition. 

I  insert  the  following  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  because  I  think  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  all  who  read  it: 

Cmr  OF  Paducah, 
Paducah,  Tex..  May  14, 1968. 
Hon.  Bob  Price, 
Member  of  Congress, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Bob:  The  recent  news  release  from 
Washington  by  the  "Citizens  Conunittee  on 
Hunger    and    Malnutrition"    which    named 


Cottle,  Motley  and  Foard  Counties  as  areas 
having  chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition 
and  that  conditions  were  "shocking",  "un- 
bellevable"  and  other  derogatory  adjectives 
certainly  has  done  this  area  harm  and  In- 
justice, especially  in  our  efforts  to  attract 
new  people  for  available  Jobs  and  Industry 
to  create  more  Jobs  for  which  our  Chambers 
of  Commerce  and  Industrial  Organizations 
have  been  working  so  hard  over  the  past  few 
vears. 

This  "Committee"  supposedly  arrived  at 
these  conclusions  by  field  trips,  on-the-spot 
investigations  and  other  means.  The  results 
were  released  to  Associated  Press  and  ap- 
peared In  at  least  three  dally  newspapers  and 
i.ne  Nationally  circulated  Magazine  in  this 
area. 

An  inquiry  to  the  Welfare  Department, 
County  and  City  Officials,  Church  Groups 
And  Interested  Citizens  as  well  as  the  City 
.md  County  Health  Officers  revealed  that 
none  of  these  people  knew  anything  about 
such  a  survey  being  conducted  In  this  area. 
I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  "no 
.survey"  was  made  in  this  area  and  it  might 
be  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  same 
might  be  true  throughout  the  entire  United 
States. 

The  news  release  is  in  fact,  a  complete 
misrepresentation,  a  black  eye  and  an  un- 
just and  unfair  report  of  conditions  as  far 
.,s  Paducah  and  Cottle  County  Is  concerned 
:^nd  can  only  add  additional  bad  publicity 
to  an  area  which  has  been  struggling  to 
bring  back  people  and  Industry. 

There  has  been  considerable  publicity  giv- 
en to  the  stand  we  have  taken  against  such 
.rresponslble  news  releases  by  so-called  in- 
'ormed  committees,  in  newspapers  through- 
out this  area.  A  letter  to  another  Congress- 
man In  this  area  by  myself  and  the  County 
Judge,  has  not,  to  this  date,  been  given  the 
courtesy  of  an  acknowledgement. 

I  am  attaching  a  photocopy  of  this  letter 
as  well  as  a  proclamation  which  will  appear 
in  our  local  newspaper  this  week  which  was 
issued  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
absurdity  of  the  above  allegations. 

It  IS  my  sincere  wish  and  hope  that  the 
contents  herein  be  made  public  by  every 
means  available  to  you  in  an  effort  to  coun- 
teract the  damage  which  has  been  done  to 
ourselves  and  our  neighboring  areas. 

As  you  are  vitally  interested  in  the  Pan- 
handle Area  of  Texas  as  well  as  our  Nation  as 
a  whole.  I  ask  that  you  examine  how  you 
would  feel  personally,  had  this  incident  hap- 
pened in  your  own  home  town.  It  may  be  a 
laughing  matter  to  some  of  the  outsiders,  but 
this  is  still  home  and  it  is  serious  to  us. 

Any  help  you  may  give  such  as  getting  to 
the  source  of  this  matter  and  asking  for  the 
full  truth  of  the  situation  will  certainly  be 
.appreciated. 

Very  tr\ily  yours, 

V.  L.  Hutchison, 

Mayor. 

May  6,  1968. 
Congressman  Graham  PtmcELL. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Purcell:  Released  from 
Washington  by  wire  services  the  news  carried 
by  at  least  three  daily  newspapers  and  one 
national  Magazine  in  this  area  by  authority 
of  the  so-called  "Citizens  Board  of  Inquiry 
into  Hunger  and  Malnutrition"  lists  Cottle. 
Foard  and  Motley  Counties  as  three  of  the 
20  Counties  in  Texas  where  chronic  hunger 
and  malnutrition  exists.  I  think  that  this 
statement  is  an  outrage  and  an  Insult  as 
well  as  a  black  eye  and  a  complete  misrepre- 
sentation in  every  way. 

In  the  first  place,  tell  me  how  such  an  In- 
quiry and  by  whom  conducted,  that  could 
obtain  such  facts  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  County  Officials  (who  administer  the  wel- 
fare program  here),  the  City  Officials,  the 
City  and  County  Health  Officers,  the 
Churches    and    other    interested    citizens). 
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Anyone  who  is  unable  to  work  can,  and  rest 
assured  that  they  are,  given  attention  imme- 
diately. There  is  plenty  of  work  available  for 
anyone  else  who  wants  to  work  and  earn 
their  keep. 

Recently  we  had  approval  from  the  District 
Office  of  the  OEO  In  Crowell  for  five  (5)  per- 
sons to  be  employed  by  the  City  under  the 
"Operation  Mainstream"  program  and  we 
were  three  weeks  finding  the  personnel  to  fill 
these  Jobs  and  the  unemployment  oflice  and 
every  other  means  were  used  to  find  them 
It  is  also  conservatively  estimated  that  60  to 
75  employees  are  needed  in  this  County  for 
farm  work  and  last  week  a  private  contrac- 
tor, paying  top  wages,  took  a  whole  week  In 
trying  to  find  employees  to  man  machines 
working  here,  and  finally  had  to  import  some 
of  these  from  outside  this  area. 

I  have  talked  to  the  County  Health  Officer, 
who  has  been  in  practice  in  this  County  for 
40  years,  and  first  and  last  has  seen  most 
every  person  in  the  area  and  he  lias  Informed 
me.  and  asked  that  he  be  quoted,  that  he 
has  not  seen  any  cases  of  malnutrition  Per- 
sonally. I  do  not  believe  that  any  such  "In- 
quiry" was  conducted  in  Cottle  County  and 
I  feel  pretty  sure  that  the  same  would  apply 
to  Motley  and  Foard  Coimtles  It  Is  reason- 
able to  assume  then,  that  the  same  might  be 
true  for  the  rest  of  the  United  States? 

Sincerely  hope  that  this  information  might 
be  put  into  the  hands  ui  the  en'ire  news 
media  and  believe  that  it  is  high  time  that 
such  irresponslbU  and  unfounded  statements 
stop  coming  out  of  Washington  by  so-called 
authoritative  sources. 

It  is  very  hard  for  me  to  swallow  an  inci- 
dent such  as  this,  in  a  locality  which  has 
suffered  economically  due  to  the  loss  of  popu- 
lation, but.  by  the  same  token  have  donated 
over  $750,000  to  such  things  as  Churches. 
Hospitals  etc.  in  the  last  15  years  In  our  Com- 
munity in  spite  of  the  drain  from  Washing- 
ton and  I  certainly  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition  here. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

V.  L.  HtTTCHISON. 

Mayor,  City  of  Paducah.  Tex. 


Paducah.  Tex.,  May  6.  1968. 
Congressman  Graham  B.  Purcell. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  Recently  a  story  was  released 
from  Washington  relating  the  so-called  fact 
that  the  "Citizens  Board  of  Inquiry  Into 
Hunger  and  Malnutrition"  listed  Cottle, 
Foard  and  Motley  as  three  of  twenty  Counties 
in  Texas  where  Hunger  and  Malnutrition 
exists.  Speaking  for  Cottle  County,  Congress- 
man, I  will  say  that  this  is  as  far  from  the 
truth  that  a  person  can  get.  As  Administrator 
for  the  Cottle  County  Welfare  Program.  I  am 
in  position  to  know  that  if  one  person  in 
Cottle  County  Is  hungry  or  i:i  needy  in  any 
way,  it  is  because  of  his  own  doing  and  the 
percent  is  very  small.  We  have  an  adequate 
Health  and  Food  Progr.am  In  Cottle  County 
that  reaches  every  one  that  has  to  have  help. 
We  take  care  of  our  own  and  tend  to  our  own 
business  and  can  do  without  uninformed 
misrepresentations. 

The  Texas  Unemployment  Commission 
here  in  Paducah.  Texas,  has  numerous  open- 
ings for  Jobs  and  we  do  not  have  the  people 
to  fill  them.  Every  able  bodied  man  and 
woman  that  wants  a  Job  can  get  one. 

Congressman,  I  do  not  believe  that  such 
an  inquiry  was  ever  made  here  in  Cottle 
County.  .As  I  .am  County  Judge,  I  would  be 
the  logical  one  to  contact  in  reference  to 
any  of  this  type  information  and  not  one 
person  bas  asked  my  opinion  about  the.se 
things.  We.  here  in  Cottle  County,  are  proud 
cf  our  County  and  proud  that  we  can  stand 
on  our  own  feet  and  tend  to  our  business 
without  the  help  of  an  outsider.  It  is  true 
that  we  are  losing  population  but  it  is  also 
true  that  we  are  constantly  progressing  with 
the  times  :.nd  taking  care  of  our  problems 
as  they  appiear. 
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This  misrepresentation  of  facts  is  a  low 
blow  to  the  Citizens  of  Cottle  County  and  to 
the  City  and  County  Governments. 

Congressman  Purcell.  you  have  been  in 
Cottle  County  and  I  am  sure  you  know  the 
irue  facts  concerning  us  in  regard  to  uur 
people.  If  you  have  the  opportunity  to  en- 
lighten the  "Citizens  Board  of  Inquiry"  in 
regard  to  Cottle  County,  I  am  sure  the  "Citi- 
zens of  Cottle  County"  would  be  grateful. 

Thanks  for  your  time  and  consideration. 
Roy  N.  Parks, 
County  Judge.  Cottle  County. 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  it  has  been  determined,  without 
question,  by  the  Citizens  Board  of  Inquiry 
Into  Hunger  and  Malnutrition  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  by  alleged  "field  trips"  and  "on  the 
spot"  investigations  (altholigh  none  In  any 
capacity  admits  having  seen  them)  that  the 
people  of  Cottle  County.  Texas  and  sur- 
rounding area  are  the  tragic  victims  of 
chronic  hunger  and  malnutrition  and  that 
many  of  them  go  to  bed  every  night  with- 
out enough  to  eat.  and. 

Whereas.  It  has  been  further  determined 
by  the  above  Board  that  conditions  are 
shocking  and  unbelievable,  and  that  our 
newborn  Infants  and  yet  unborn  babies  are 
very  likely  to  be  victims  cf  disease,  mal- 
formation, mental  retardation  and  even 
death,  due  to  these  "shocking  and  unbeliev- 
able "  conditions  which  exist   here.  and. 

Whereas,  the  public  ofBlcials,  welfare  de- 
partments, churches,  schools  and  interested 
citizens  have  sit  idly  by  and  watched  these 
conditions  develop  into  unbelievable  Pro- 
portions which  nave  Indeed  shocked  and 
amazed  our  "friends"  of  lifteen  hundred 
miles  away  almost  to  the  point  of  calling 
for  another  Board  of  Inquiry  to  inquire  into 
the  already  formed  Board  of  Inquiry  for 
findings  which  may  inquire  into  the  com- 
mittees of  our  elected  officials  such  as  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Welfare  De- 
partment and. 

Whereas,  we  have  so  messed  up  the  affairs 
of  our  City  and  County  that  WE  are  'out 
of  debt "  and  we  are  forced  to  operate  on 
the  unheard  of  basis  of  "pay-as-you-go' 
which  IS  against  all  the  principles  of  good 
management  and  direction  of  our  "Welfare 
Society"  and  that  this  situation  could  be 
remedied  very  quickly  by  placing  all  our 
assets  in  the  hands  of  the  aforementioned, 
surrendering  all  our  rights,  title  and  Interest 
to  things  which  we  have,  so  long  ago.  past 
the  point  of  knowing  how  to  take  care  of, 
and  let  these  "Informed  Committees"  man- 
age and  redistribute,  in  order  to  fill  in  the 
wide  gaps  left  by  our  inabilities,  and. 

Whereas,  all  the  eSorts  of  our  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  Industrial  Foundations.  Civic 
Organizations  and  Public  Officials,  trying  to 
bring  new  people  into  available  jobs  and 
Industry  which  might  create  new  jobs,  into 
an  area  where  they  ...  to  live  .  .  and 
breathe,  have  been  dealt  an  almost  death 
blow,  by  the  unfair,  unfounded,  and  untrue 
publicity  attached  to  this  Washington  News 
Release,  and. 

Whereas,  with  present  trends,  the  day  is 
fast  approaching  when  all  our  decisions  will 
be  made,  our  assets  be  managed  and  dis- 
tribution of  same  be  assigned  by  "boards 
of  Inquiry",  "executive  orders"  and  "edicts" 
issued  by  these  so-called  "fact  tinders  of 
unimpeachable  sources  "  of  a  thousand  miles 
away  because  they  are  so  much  more  on  top 
of  our  local  conditions  and  situations  than 
those  of  us  who  live  in  them.  and. 

H":creas.  we  believe  that  it  is  the  Patriotic 
duty  and  grave  concern  of  all  of  us  to  try 
to  rectify  this  "SHOCKING"  situation  and 
assuage  the  anguish  and  grief  of  the  "In- 
formed" and  that  it  would  be  in  keeping 
with  the  wishes  v.f  our  so-called  "friends" 
that  a  day  be  set  asidt.  in  this  area,  wherein 
all  of  our  people  could  enjoy  one  good, 
wholesome,   nutritious   and   balanced   meal 
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and  go  to  bed  one  night  without  hunger 
pangs,  the  patn  of  our  beltbuckles  rubbing 
our  backbones  and  our  stomachs  believing 
that  our  throats  have  been  cut,  now,  there- 
fore. 

I.  V.  L.  Hutchison,  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Paducah,  Texas,  do  hereby  proclaim  that 
Wednesday.  May  22,  1968.  a  "day  of  feast" 
and  "eat-ln",  "a  time  of  gorging" — "lay-off- 
dieting"  and  provide  for  and  prepare  a  meal, 
which  to  the  very  best  of  our  ability,  would 
provide  the  necessary  proteins,  carbohy- 
drates, vitamins,  and  minerals  of  a  nutrl- 
tlou.";  value,  which  mighc  In  some  way.  be 
deemed  satlyfAc'ory  to  those  far-away  people 
who  are  so  "concerned,  shocked,  amazed  and 
disbelieving".  I  call  upon  all  of  our  people 
to  take  a  part  in  seeing  to  the  fact  that 
no-one  goes  to  bed  hnnqry  on   this  nlc;ht. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
signature  and  seal  of  office  this  the  16th  day 
of  May  1968. 

V.  L.  Hutchison. 
Mayor,  City  of  Paducah. 


MISS     MARY     SWITZER— DILIGENT 
DISCIPLE  OP  WORK 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  find  on  the 
editorial  page  of  todays  Wall  Street 
Journal  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  Miss 
Mary  Swltzer.  Mary  Switzer  is  the  ex- 
ceptionally able  leader  of  HEW's  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service.  As  a  part 
of  my  remarks  I  include  the  Journal's 
feature  story  on  her  work : 

Welfare's   Diligent   Disciple  op   Work 

(Bv  Jonathan  Spivaki 

W.*SHiNCTON.— "My  life  with  rehabilita- 
tion has  been  a  continuing  renewal  of  acts  of 
faith  by  myself  and  thousands  of  others  who 
have  Joined  in  writing  the  rehabilitation 
story,"  Mary  Switzer  likes  to  tell  her  audi- 
ences. 

For  17  years,  this  doughty,  determined 
New  Englander  managed  and  merchandised 
the  most  politically  popular  social  welfare 
program  In  Washinarton — the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Administration.  Each  year.  VRA 
statistics  show  a  mounting  number  of  the 
mentally  and  physically  disabled  ( 175.000  in 
1967)  turned  into  self-supporting,  tax-pay- 
ing citizens.  During  Miss  Swltzer's  sway. 
VRA'3  annual  appropriations  increased 
flfteenfold  to  $345  million  and  its  domain 
steadily  expanded,  to  encompass  not  only 
the  medically  disabled  but  those  with  educa- 
tional and  emotional  difficulties. 

Now.  at  age  68.  Miss  Switzer  has  assumed 
a  far  larger  and  more  frustrating  assignment, 
as  head  of  the  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Departments  newly  organized  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Service.  She  is  seeking  to  stem 
the  inexorable  expansion  of  the  relief  rolls, 
now  at  8.3  million,  and  make  the  much  casti- 
gated public  welfare  system  palatable  to  the 
politicians  who  appropriate  the  money  and 
to  the  taxpayers  who  ultimately  pay  the  bill. 

Of  course.  Miss  Switzer  Is  not  alone  In  her 
efforts  to  recast  relief  Into  a  fruitful  social 
force,  unifying  families,  diminishing  depen- 
dency and  enabling  the  unemployed  to  gain 
and  hold  Jobs.  She  was  picked  for  her  present 
post  by  former  HEW  Secretary  John  Gardner, 
who  was  sold  on  spreading  the  rehabilita- 
tion philosophy  throughout  HEW's  welfare 
activities:  the  department's  current  chief, 
Wilbur  Cohen,  is  also  an  enthusiastic 
suppcrter 
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MORAL    CRUSADER 

More  moral  crusader  than  welfare  bureau- 
crat. Miss  Switzer  conceives  of  work  as  the 
salvation  of  the  public  assistance  system. 
Eventually,  she  would  like  to  transfer  aged, 
blind  and  disabled  public  welfare  recipients, 
who  are  largely  unable  to  work,  to  the  Social 
Security  rolls.  Those  remaining,  unemployed 
fathers  and  mothers  and  their  families,  would 
be  expected  to  take  Jobs,  receiving  welfare 
only  as  a  supplement. 

"I've  done  and  my  family  has  done  house- 
work, the  lowest  kind  of  labor."  she  declares. 
"Somehow  we've  gotten  away  from  the  idea 
that  people  ought  to  try."  Indeed,  her  greatest 
thrill  in  nearly  half  a  centurj'  of  Federal 
service  was  attaining  civil  service  grade  6  as 
a  young  Treasury  Department  aide  and  earn- 
ing the  munificent  sum  of  $2,300  a  year  ishe 
now  makes  more  than  that  a  month ) .  The 
conclusion,  of  course,  is  clear — others,  by  dint 
of  dedication  and  hard  work,  should  similarly 
elevate  themselves.  "When  I  look  at  the  peo- 
ple in  VRA  we've  given  an  opportunity  to  re- 
mold their  lives.  I  Just  think  we  have  to  take 
the  position  that  a  human  being  living  in 
America  today  wants  to  be  a  part  of  the  main- 
stream of  life." 

Unquestionably  public  welfare  can  benefit 
from  an  injection  of  Miss  Swltzer's  inspira- 
tion. The  system  is  bogged  down  In  dreary 
details,  endless  record  keeping,  useless  eligi- 
bility investigations  and  Immensely  complex 
financial  formulas.  But  the  belief  that  VRA 
knowhow  alone  can  solve  public  welfare's 
woes  seems  wishful  thinking.  The  differences 
are  too  drastic. 

The  plight  of  VRA's  afflicted  clientele 
catches  at  the  heartstrings;  Its  success  sto- 
ries supply  stirring  human  interest  yams.  A 
polio-stricken  mother,  paralyzed  in  arms  and 
legs,  raises  two  daughters,  cares  for  her  hus- 
band and  becomes  a  local  church  leader;  an 
aspiring  young  commercial  artist,  injured  In 
an  automobile  accident  and  bedridden  for 
two  years,  successfully  resumes  his  career 
and  then  repays  VRA  for  the  cost  of  his 
care. 

In  contrast,  public  welfare's  constituency, 
increasingly  the  Negro  slum  dwellers,  has  no 
appeal  to  the  affluent;  Its  problems  are  un- 
pleasant— Ulegitlmacy,  unemployment  and 
other  social  ills — and  politicians  gain  no 
votes  by  pushing  the  program.  Welfare  re- 
cipients are  usually  publicized  only  when 
they  are  arrested  for  fraud  or  other  law  viola- 
tions. 

VRA  is  able  to  pick  the  people  It  succors, 
concentrating  on  those  who  are  easiest  to  re- 
habilitate, so  the  statistics  are  bound  to  look 
good.  Public  welfare  must  accept  all  appli- 
cants meeting  eligibility  standards,  and  the 
relief  rolls  are  clogged  with  Individuals  who 
can't  qualify  for  other,  more  exclusive  Fed- 
eral aid.  Lack  of  education  and  motivation 
make  their  rehabilitation  a  formidable  task. 

VRA  is  liberally  financed;  75%  of  the  cost 
Is  paid  by  Congress,  and  states  often  over- 
match the  rest  because  of  its  popularity. 
Public  welfare  is  in  constant  financial  straits; 
relief  grants  invariably  fall  short  of  recipient 
needs,  and  local  legislators  quarrel  over  cost 
increases  to  meet  its  less  liberal  matching 
requirements. 

VRA  counselors,  imfettered  by  legislative 
restrictions,  can  do  almost  anything  that 
promises  to  help  their  clients,  from  buying 
them  hearing  aids  and  orthopedic  appliances 
to  enrolling  them  in  college  courses.  Welfare 
case-workers,  deeply  Involved  In  eligibility 
determinations,  reldom  have  much  time  left 
to   do  something   positive  for  their  clients. 

INNOVATIONS   VERSUS    STATUS   QUO 

'  Veteran  welfare  officials  look  on  Miss  Swit- 
zer as  an  intruder  who  naively  underesti- 
mates the  problems  of  making  relief  recipi- 
ents self-supporting.  Her  emphasis  on  work 
offends  them,  because  their  main  goals  is 
raising  grants.  Her  disdain  for  bureaucratic 
details  bothers  them,  because  they  want  to 
be  told  precisely  what  to  do.  She  seeks  to 
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popularize  public  assistance  programs,  while 
they  accept  attack  as  inevitable.  She  eagerly 
envisions  innovation,  while  they  rigorously 
resist  change. 

Indeed,  so  far  Miss  Switzer  and  her  new 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  (an  amal- 
gam of  existing  HEW  welfare  agencies)  have 
'oeen  unable  to  alter  the  grim  public  assist- 
ance picture.  Tlie  number  of  families  receiv- 
ing aid  continues  to  rise  at  a  rate  of  about 
20,000  a  month  and  total  welfare  grants  creep 
upward  toward  a  record  $5  5  billion  a  year. 
Her  problem.s  will  probably  p\Tamid. 

Antlpoverty  and  welfare  rights  organiza- 
tions are  arousing  a  new  militancy  iimong  the 
impoverished.  Many  experts  believe  the  rolls 
are  increasing  largely  because  more  eligible 
p(X)r  are  claiming  public  assistance  benefits, 
not  because  there  is  more  poverty.  Some  ;.r- 
tivists  even  seek  to  destroy  the  existing  public 
assistance  system,  which  they  view  as  de- 
meaning and  destructive,  by  loading  up  the 
rolls  until  taxpayers  revolt  Others  ;'.re  .it- 
temptlng  to  organize  relief  clients  into  mili- 
tant political  action  groups  determining  their 
own  destinies. 

State  welfare  officials,  busy  battling  Con- 
gressional restrictions  on  Federal  aid  to  un- 
employed fathers  and  children  in  broken 
homes,  have  had  little  time  to  absorb  Miss 
Swltzer's  rehabilitation  philosophy,  and  ure 
worried  that  administrative  changes  will  sud- 
denly be  made  without  their  concurrence. 

Furthermore,  many  of  the  nation's  3.000 
local  welfare  agencies  are  unwilling  to  em- 
phasize rehabilitation  because  It  costs  more 
money,  at  least  at  the  outset.  No  amount  of 
Federal  reorganization  can  compel  them,  nor 
compensate  for  their  shortages  of  skilled  wel- 
fare workers. 

Many  of  the  measures  Miss  Switzer  would 
Institute  could  even  accelerate  welfare's  cost 
climb.  She  wants  to  decentralize  welfare  of- 
fices into  local  neighborhoods  to  furnish  more 
convenient  services,  and  contract  with  non- 
governmental agencies  to  meet  relief  clients' 
needs.  She  seeks  to  simplify  procedures  for 
obtaining  assistance,  and  establish  safe- 
guards to  assure  that  aid  is  not  arbitrarily 
terminated. 

DELAYED     PROGRAMS 

Another  drawback;  Not  for  years  will  tl.  ■ 
results  be  seen  of  the  work  training  prograrii 
adopted  last  year  by  Congress  as  the  maj-r 
means  of  reducing  the  welfare  rolls.  The  en- 
deavor WPS  to  have  started  in  April,  but  Con- 
gress refused  to  appropriate  the  supplemen- 
tary funds  required.  Referral  arrangements 
must  still  be  worked  out  between  local  wel- 
fare agencies  and  the  Labor  Departments 
Manpower  Administration,  which  will  furnish 
the  training.  Existing  work  programs  for  wel- 
fare recipients,  particularly  in  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia,  may  be  cut  back  before  the 
new  one  (called  WIN,  for  Work  Incentive i 
gets  under  way,  leaving  many  of  the  poor  in 
the  lurch. 

Day  care  facilities  for  the  children  of  wel- 
fiire  mothers  who  want  to  work  are  in  shi.Tt 
supply,  and  Federal  financial  aid  Is  Insu.f.- 
clent  to  stir  much  action  by  the  states.  Evm 
If  the  money  were  available,  lack  of  spa"? 
and  of  trained  personnel  would  be  lmmei;'e 
obsta.cles. 

One  might  think  Miss  Switzer,  confronted 
with  such  difficulties,  would  join  the  growir.tr 
chorus  of  critics  who  want  to  abandon  tie 
welfare  program  entirely.  Their  solution  is  - 
simpler  system  that  would  satisfy  the  er  - 
nomlc  needs  of  the  poor  without  red  t^-'P"- 
and  without  rehabilitation — namely  a  guar- 
anteed annual  income.  The  exact  methcd 
doesn'i;  matter,  whether  negative  Income 
tax,  family  allowance  or  some  other  mean?: 
it's  the  principle  that's  Important — au'c- 
matlc  paj-ments  to  the  poor. 

But  Miss  Swltzer's  puritan  principles  pre- 
vail. "I'm  absolutely  personally  tmalternbly 
opposed  to  the  guaranteed  annual  Income.  I 
Just  don't  see  in  America  that  we  ought  to 
accept  the  fact  that  we  have  to  support  a 
large  number  of  the  younger  population." 
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Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  decades,  the  na- 
tion's public  assistance  program  is  headed  by 
a  diligent  disciple  of  work.  Yet  if  ultimately 
Miss  Switzer  fulls,  the  stage  will  probably  be 
set  for  the  development  she  most  detests— 
adoption  of  a  guaranteed  annual  income. 


ACTION  ON  CRIME  LEGISLATION 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

Or     VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr,  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  quote  here- 
with two  'mportant  statements  concern- 
ing law  enforcement  pronounced  today 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leaders  of 
the  House  and  Senate: 

Statement   by    Senator   Dirksen 

In  1976,  it  will  be  200  years  that  this  good 
land  became  a  new  nation.  It  began  with  but 
three  million  people.  Today  it  exceeds  200 
million,  Tlie  basic  law  under  which  it  was 
launched  as  a  Republic  not  only  created  a 
structure  of  government  but  also  recited  the 
purposes  for  which  the  Constitution  was 
ordained.  Among  those  purposes  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  Justice  and  the  insurance  of 
domestic  tranquillity. 

Save  for  the  long  civil  strife  more  than  a 
century  ago,  the  refinement  and  expansion  of 
Justice  has  gone  forward  and  domestic  tran- 
quillity lias  been  preserved. 

During  most  of  those  two  centuries  au- 
thority has  been  respected,  the  laws  have  been 
generally  obeyed  and  enforced,  human  life 
iias  been  protected  and  safeguarded,  a  feel- 
ing of  security  has  prevailed,  and  the  right 
of  private  property  has  been  upheld.  Ours 
lias  been  a  good  history. 

But,  in  our  time,  somethin;;  has  happened. 

Authority  is  challenged.  The  burning  of 
draft  cards,  the  seizure  of  school  administra- 
tion offices,  the  riototis  rupture  of  peace  in 
the  citles^all  are  challenges  to  authority. 

Tlie  lav;  has  been  flouted.  Riots  in  cities 
large  and  small,  the  ghastly  increase  In  seri- 
ous crime,  all  these  attest  to  disobedience  to 
law  and  the  inadequacy  of  enforcement. 

The  sanctity  of  human  life  is  so  callously 
disdained.  A  young  President  Is  shot  down. 
A  young  Senator  is  shot  down.  A  non-violent 
Christian  crusader  is  shot  down.  Each  year 
there  are  thousands  of  murders  and  homi- 
cides. 

Private  property  rights  are  ignored  by  the 
robber,  the  looter  and  the  arsonist. 

Too  much  of  the  language  of  today  is  im- 
couth  and  un-American.  "Burn  baby,  burn!" 
becomes  a  slogan.  "Get  guns!"  becomes  an 
arrogant  war  cry. 

A  brooding  insecurity  arouses  the  fears  of 
the  citizenry. 

The  flag  is  deliberately  desecrated  at  home 
and  abroad.  There  is  doubt  that  we  really  are 
"One  nation,  under  God,  indivisible." 

Tlie  nation  has  paid  a  terrible  price  in 
lives,  in  peace  of  mind,  in  haunting  fear  and 
Insecurity,  in  property  damage,  in  prestige 
and  a  tarnished  image  abroad. 

Whatever  the  cause — be  it  in  the  homes, 
the  schools,  the  courts,  in  public  steward- 
ship or  some  other  field — both  the  problem 
and  the  remedy  are  reasonably  clear. 

What  does  it  take? 

The  law  must  be  obeyed  and  enforced.  No 
disorderly  society  can  long  survive.  "There 
is  no  grievance,"  said  Abraham  Lincoln, 
"that  is  a  fit  object  of  redress  by  mob  law." 
A  sacred  regard  for  human  life  must  be 
restored.  Fear  seems  to  be  the  only  universal 
passion.  Even  the  hardened  criminal  fears 
swift,  certain,  speedy  punishment.  Manda- 
tory sentences  written  in  the  law  might  help 
to  stem  the  crime  tide. 
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Respect  for  authority  must  be  restored. 
Without  it,  we  may  fiad  ourselves  on  the 
road  to  disaster. 

The  hateful  language  of  destruction  which 
comes  so  readily  to  the  tongue  should  be 
discouraged  >.t  every  turn 

'I  he  flag  is  the  embodiment  of  the  princi- 
ples of  this  Republic.  The  very  Republic  suf- 
fers by  its  desecration. 

Finally,  the  time  has  come  to  retlilnk  our 
history.  It  should  have  emph.xsis  in  every 
school,  church  and  forum  in  the  land.  The 
legacy  which  Is  ours  came  from  those  who 
were  here  btfore  us  Into  this  land  they 
buJlt  their  skills  and  talents,  their  hopes 
and  dreams,  their  tears  and  sacrifices.  Today, 
v,-e  are  the  trustees  of  America,  Upon  us  is 
a  two-fold  duty.  The  one  is  to  those  who 
came  before  us  and  gave  us  this  land  for 
our  inheritance.  The  other  is  to  those  who 
ihall  come  after  us. 

Perhaps  three  words  can  state  the  whole 
case:  dedication,  discipline,  duty. 


Statement  by  Representative  Ford 

One  full  week  ago,  meeting  in  the  shadow 
of  violence  and  tragedy,  the  House  passed 
and  sent  to  the  President  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  iind  Criminal  Justice  Act 
of  1968. 

The  House  vote  was  368  to  17. 

The  Senate  vote  was  72  to  4. 

These  overv.helmlng  majorities  reflected 
the  massive  demand  of  an  aroused  America 
that  crime  must  be  stopped.  People  must 
feel  safe  to  walk  in  their  own  neighborhoods, 
sleep  in  their  own  homes,  work  in  their  own 
stores.  The  law  must  be  upheld  and  law- 
breakers must  be  punished. 

But  a  week  has  pa.ssed  and  President  John- 
son has  not  signed  this  comprehensive  crime 
bill  into  law.  What  Is  he  waiting  for? 

Immediately,  the  President  clouded  this 
llfe-and-death  legislation  by  attacking  its 
gun  control  provisions,  incidentally  authored 
by  Senate  Democrats,  and  utterly  ignoring 
the  nine  other  urgently-needed  sections  of 
the  omnibus  bill,  many  of  which  bear  a  Re- 
publican stamp. 

Tlie  major  gun  control  provisions  Congress 
already  has  approved  still  await  the  Presi- 
dent's signature,  along  with  other  long-over- 
due, anticrime  provisions. 

What  Is  the  President  waiting  for? 

Instead  of  taking  prompt  and  constructive 
action,  he  appointed  another  study  commis- 
sion. Even  if  he  intends  to  veto  the  crime 
bill,  he  should  do  so  without  delay  so  we  can 
re-enact  it  over  his  veto. 

A  whole  week  has  been  lost.  Projecting  the 
FBI  Crime  Index  statistics  over  un  average 
week,  more  than  70.000  major  crimes  occur 
in  this  country;  some  246  murders,  530  rapes, 
3400  robberies  and  over  5000  aggravated  as- 
saults have  ticked  off  the  crime  clock  since 
Congre.ss  did  its  duty  a  week  ago  today. 

What  is  the  President  waiting  for? 

Besides  the  gtin  control  sections,  the  Crime 
Bill  on  the  President's  desk  contains  these 
important  provisions: 

1.  Block  grants  of  Federal  funds  to  assist 
State  governments  In  the  war  on  crime — 
sponsored  b\  Sen.  Dirksen  in  the  Senate  and 
Rep.  Cahill  in  the  House — urged  by  virtually 
all  State  Governors  of  both  parties  over  the 
opposition  of  the  President  and  the  Attorney 
General. 

2.  Federal  prohibition  of  all  private  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  and  wire-tapping,  along 
with  carefully  defined  permission  for  such 
surveillance  by  enforcement  officers  under 
court  authorization  and  supervision.  This 
was  introduced  In  the  House  by  Rep.  McCul- 
loch.  Rep.  Poff.  and  other  minority  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Republi- 
can Task  Force  on  Crime.  The  President's 
own  Crime  Commission  made  these  recom- 
mendations. He  has  opposed  them.  These  are 
major  weapons  in  the  fight  against  orga- 
nized crime,  espionage  and  subversion. 
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3.  Aiithorlzatlon  for  a  National  Institute 
of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice, 
first  proposed  in  the  January  1967  Repub- 
lican State  of  the  Uvuon  message  by  Senator 
Dirksen  and  me,  and  incorporated  In  the 
bill  by  Rep.  McClory. 

4.  Amendments  authored  by  Sen.  Scott, 
Sen.  Allott  and  Rep.  Rallsb.ick  to  modify 
and  clarify  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
on  the  admtssabllity  of  confessions  and 
other  evidence. 

5.  Provisions  for  "community  service  of- 
ficers" proposed  by  Sen.  Percy  and  Rep. 
Goodell  10  Improve  relations  between  police 
and  citizens.  An  overall  application  of  Rep. 
Broyhlll's  amendment  to  recent  appropria- 
tion bills  concerning  Federal  civil  servants 
who  are  convicted  of  crimes  related  to  riots. 
Sen.  Murphy's  amendment  requiring  future 
Directors  of  the  FBI  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  An  amendment  by  Sen.  Hruska  to 
help  states  fight  organized  crime. 

All  these  matters  are  awaiting  final  ap- 
proval at  the  White  House. 

What  is  the  President  waiting  for? 


THE  POSTMASTER  GENERAL  DE- 
SERVES COMMENDATION  FOR  HIS 
ACTION  IN  GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr,  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
wake  of  the  tragic  act  of  violence  which 
struck  our  Nation  last  week,  the  people 
of  Hawaii  and  of  other  States  in  the 
Union  ai-e  becoming  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  crime  and  gun  controls. 

Many  of  my  constituents,  in  writing 
me  of  their  .shock  and  sorrow  over  the 
acts  of  lawlessness  in  our  land,  urge  that 
Congress  adopt  stronger  measures  to 
supplement  the  gun  control  bill  passed 
last  week.  Although  it  was  my  belief,  too, 
that  the  gun  control  provisions  of  that 
bill  was  weaker  than  I  personally  would 
have  wanted,  I  voted  for  its  passage  as  a 
step  in  the  right  dii-ection.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  other  measures  are  also 
needed  to  stem  the  growing  tide  of  vio- 
lence threatening  our  Nation  and  its  peo- 
ple. Unfoi'tunately,  the  legi.-lative  process 
in  a  democracy  such  as  ours  tilnds  slowly 
and  tries  the  patience  of  our  concerned 
citizens. 

It  is  heartening,  therefore,  to  find  that 
in  the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
men,  wherein  more  immediate  and  direct 
action  can  be  taken  there  are  those  with 
the  initiative  and  courage  to  take  foixe- 
ful  and  positive  action  to  meet  national 
exigencies,  as  was  taken  yesterday  by  the 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States 
to  impose  restrictions  on  the  mailing  of 
firearm.s. 

In  a  major  address  delivered  at  the 
National  Press  Club  in  Washington. 
Postmaster  General  W.  Marvin  Watson 
announced  that  he  has  issued  regulations, 
effective  immediately,  that  all  firearms 
.shipped  through  the  mails  be  clearly 
labeled  as  firearms.  He  also  ordered  that 
all  postmasters  should  not  make  rieUverj- 
of  any  firearm  without  first  notifying  the 
chief  law  enforcement  official  of  the 
community  that  delivery  of  a  firearm  is 
to  be  made. 
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This  positive  administrative  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Postmaster  General  is 
to  be  highly  commended.  I  commend  also 
the  comprehensive  plan  of  action  that 
he  described  in  his  address  which  would 
strengthen  equal  employment  opportuni- 
ties throughout  the  postal  system. 

I  join  with  other  Americans  in  express- 
ing appreciation  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral for  his  efforts  to  make  'this  Nation 
a  finer,  freer  place  where  the  human 
spirit  can  flourish  and  all  men  reach  their 
full  potential  " 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  President's 
stricter  gun-control  measure,  to  supple- 
ment the  provisions  of  the  bill  passed 
last  week,  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  the  movement  to  expedite  legis- 
lation designed  to  halt  the  rising  rate 
of  violence  and  lawlessness.  Let  us  by  our 
actioiis  prove  that  Congress,  too,  can  rise 
to  the  occasion  and  move  with  dispatch 
when  the  national  interest  demands  it. 


PRB6IDKNT  JOHNSON  TRIES  TO 
FIND  RESPONSIBLE  ANSWERS  TO 
CAUSES    OF    VIOLENCE 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW     JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13.  1968 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
go  on  record  to  voice  my  complete  sup- 
port and  confidence  in  the  President's 
Commission  To  Investigate  the  Causes  of 
Violence  in  America. 

This  Commission,  composed  of  distin- 
guished Aniericans,  will  try  to  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  why  lawlessness  and 
violence  have  been  on  the  rise  across  the 
coimtry. 

The  answers,  hopefully,  will  provide  a 
major  step  t-oward  solving  this  problem. 
Obviously,  the  psychological  implications 
of  violence  represent  a  formidable  chal- 
lenge to  human  understanding.  But  I 
think  the  Commission  is  in  the  position 
to  make  an  important  contribution  to 
overall  understanding  of  what  causes  and 
produces  these  terrible  tragedies. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  America 
can — and  must — bring  lawlessness  and 
violence  under  control.  But  we  must  do 
so  not  only  by  greater  law  enforcement, 
but  by  greater  wisdom  into  the  causes  of 
why  violence  and  tragedy  erupts.  This  is 
the  task  of  the  President's  Commisssion. 

I  think  all  of  us  in  Congress  are  united 
in  wishing  this  Commission  well.  We 
eagerly  await  its  findings  and  its  recom- 
mendations on  this  lirgent  matter. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  remarks  of  President 
Johnson  to  the  Commission,  as  follows: 

ReM.UIKS  op  the  F>RESrDENT  TO  THE  COMMIS- 
SION'    ON     THE     CaVSE     and     PREVENTION     OF 

Violence,    the    Cabinet    Room,    Juke    10. 

1968 

Dr.  Elseniiower.  Mr  Attorney  General, 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Commission, 
as  I  reviewed  with  you  in  the  Pish  Room 
earlier,  I  shall  shortly,  in  your  presence  here. 
sign  the  Executive  Order  creating  the  Com- 
mission and  will  ask  Congress  for  authority 
for  support  of  the  Commission. 

It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be.  as  the 
order  outlines,  additional  appointees  to  the 
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Commission,  perhaps,  two,  maybe  more.  The 
request  to  the  Congress  for  f.dditlonal  au- 
thority will  go  up  this  afternoon. 

Pollowlng  the  signing  of  the  order,  I  will 
make  a  statement  of  some  10  or  15  minutes 
that  will  give  you  my  views,  as  well  as  back- 
ground, I  think,  that  will  be  appropriate  for 
you  to  review  in  the  light  of  the  responsibili- 
ties which  you  are  undertaking. 

I  want  to.  before  I  go  into  the  formal 
statement,  again  express  to  Dr  Eisenhower, 
■is  I  do  to  each  member  of  this  Commission, 
my  deep  and  lasting  gratitude  on  not  only 
my  part  but.  I  think,  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  for  their  willingness  to  as- 
sume this  responsibility.  I  am  grateful  to 
each  of  you 

This  troubled  world  will  long  remember 
the  scar  of  past  week's  violence,  but  when 
the  week  is  remembered,  let  this  be  remem- 
bered, too:  that  out  of  anguish  came  a  na- 
tional resolve  to  search  for  the  causes  and 
to  rtnd  the  cures  for  the  outbursts  of  violence 
which  have  brought  so  much  heartbreak  to 
our  Nation. 

Violence  has  erupted  in  many  parts  of  the 
globe,  from  the  streets  of  newly  emerging 
nations  to  the  old  cobblestones  of  Paris.  But 
it  is  the  episodes  of  violence  in  our  own 
country  which  must  command  our  atten- 
tion now. 

Our  inquiry  into  that  violence  brings  all 
of  us  together  here  this  afternoon  In  the 
Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  You 
members  of  this  Commission  come  here  from 
the  church,  the  university,  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  the  Judiciary,  the  ranks  of  the 
workingman  on  the  waterfront,  and  the  pro- 
fessions. 

My  charge  to  you  is  simple  and  direct:  I 
ask  you  to  undertake  a  penetrating  search 
for  the  causes  nnd  prevention  of  violence — 
a  search  Into  our  national  life,  our  past  as 
well  as  our  present,  oiu-  traditions  as  well  as 
our  institutions,  our  culture,  our  customs 
and  our  laws. 

I  hope  your  search  will  yield: 

First,  an  understanding;  and  an  Insight 
into  the  kinds  of  violent  aberrations  which 
have  struck  down  public  figures  and  private 
citizens  alike. 

One  out  of  every  five  Presidents  since  1865 
has  been  assassinated — Abraham  Lincoln  in 
April  1865.  Garfield  In  July  1881,  McKlnley  in 
September  1901.  and  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy in  November  1963. 

In  this  same  period,  there  have  been  at- 
tempts on  the  lives  of  one  out  of  every  three 
of  our  Presidents,  including  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  while  campaigning  in  October 
1912,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  Feb- 
ruary 1933,  and  Harry  S.  Truman  In  Novem- 
ber 1950.  In  the  attempt  on  Roosevelt's  life. 
Mayor  Anton  Cermak  of  Chicago  was  killed. 
In  the  attack  on  President  Harry  Truman,  a 
White  House  policeman  lost  his  life. 

The  list  of  assassinations  during  the  last 
Ave  years  is  also  long  and  shocking.  Here  are 
some  of  them : 

In  1963:  Medgar  Borers,  ambushed  by  a 
sniper;  four  Negro  girls  killed  in  a  church 
bombing;  President  John  P.  Kennedy  assas- 
sinated. 8,500  Americans  were  murdered  that 
year,  also.  In  America. 

In  1964:  Three  civil  rights  workers  mur- 
dered as  part  of  a  Ku  Klux  Klan  conspiracy; 
Lt.  Col.  Lemuel  Penn  shot  down  on  a  high- 
way. 9.2.50  Americans  were  murdered  that 
year  in  America,  also. 

In  1965:  Mrs.  Viola  Luizzo.  9.850  .\meric;tns 
were  murdered  that  year  in  America,  too. 

In  1966:  Malcolm  "X".  10,920  Americans 
were  murdered  that  year. 

In  1967:  George  Lincoln  Rockw^ell.  12,230 
Americans  were  murdered  that  year. 

In  1968:  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr  and  Sen- 
ator Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Just  yesterday,  the  newspapers  recorded 
that  a  Jordanian  grocer  was  shot  to  death 
and  police  speculate  that  the  killing  may 
have  been  in  revenge  for  the  assassination  of 
Senator  Kennedy. 
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Second,  I  hope  your  search  will  uncover 
the  causes  of  disrespect  for  law  and  order- 
disrespect  for  proper  authority  in  the  home 
and  disrespect  for  public  officials — and  ol 
violent  disruptions  of  public  order  by  Indi- 
viduals and  groups. 

Third,  I  hope  your  studies  will  lead  to  prar- 
tlcal  actions  to  control  or  prevent  these  out- 
breaks of  violence. 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions  I  hope  yci 
will  consider: 

Is  there  something  in  the  environment  -  i 
American  .society  or  the  structure  of  Ameri- 
can institutions  that  causes  disrespect  lor 
the  law.  that  cau.=es  contempt  for  the  rleht« 
of  others,  and  Incidents  of  \iolence?  If  there 
is,  how  can  we  correct  it? 

Has  permissiveness  toward  extreme  beh.i-, - 
lor  in  our  society  encouraged  an  increase  ; 
violence? 

Why  do  some  individuals  and  group.«  reject 
the  peaceful  poUtlcil  and  Institutional  proc- 
esses of  chniige  In  favor  of  violent  means? 

Are  the  seeds  of  violence  nurtured  throutr;-. 
the  public's  airwaves,  the  rcreer:s  of  nelg.'^i- 
borhood  theaters,  the  news  media,  and  other 
forms  of  commun'.c  ition  from  our  leader.* 
that  reach  the  family  and  reach  rur  youn?'.' 
I  am  a.=king  tlie  he.ids  cf  the  radin  and  tele- 
vLslon  networks  and  the  C;i:urman  -ind  l'n» 
members  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  cooperate  wholelieartedly  with 
this  Commission. 

Is  violence  a  contagious  phenomenon?  To 
the  extent  that  it  is.  a.'-e  t'.iere  ways  we  can 
reduce  the  contagion? 

Wliat  is  the  relationsiiip  between  mass  di.s- 
rupcloa  of  ptiblic  order  ;ind  f'e  individu.il 
acts  of  violence? 

What  is  the  relationship  between  mental 
derangement  and  violence — reniemberir.t; 
that  iialf  of  our  hospital  beds  in  .\meric,-i 
are  now  occtipied  by  the  me'nallv  ill? 

Does  the  democratic  process  which  stresses 
exchanges  of  ideas  permit  less  physical  con- 
tact with  m.isses  of  people — as  a  matter  of 
security  ag.-iinst  the  deranged  individual  and 
obsessed  fanatic? 

To  the  extent  we  ran  identify  the  basic 
causes  of  violence  and  disrespect  for  the  law. 
what  practical  steps  then  can  we  and  should 
we  take  to  eliminate  them? 

Can  our  society  any  longer  tolerate  the 
widespread  possession  of  deadly  firearms  by 
private  citizens? 

What — beyond  firm  and  effective  Federal 
and  State  gun  control  laws  which  are  .''o 
desperately  needed — can  be  done  to  give  fur- 
ther protection  to  public  leaders  and  to  pri- 
vate citizens? 

How  can  the  Government  at  all  levels, 
the  churches,  the  schools  and  the  parents 
help  to  dispel  the  forces  that  lead  to  vio- 
lence? 

These  are  .some  of  the  questions  that  are 
on  the  minds  of  Americans  today.  But  I  will 
and  I  must  leave  to  you  the  task  of  defining 
precisely  the  scope  and  boundaries  of  this 
inquiry.  For  you  will  be  venturing  into  un- 
charted ground. 

Some  of  the  questions  I  have  asked  and 
the  matters  you  look  into  may  be  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  man's  knowledge.  Nevertheless, 
I  urge  you  to  go  as  far  as  man's  knowledge 
takes  you. 

Even  where  basic  causes  are  beyond  the 
knowledge  and  control  of  man,  you  may  still 
be  able  to  propose  actions  and  laws  and  in- 
stitutions which  can  limit  the  opportunities 
for  violence  by  individuals  and  groups,  for 
as  I  said  to  the  Nation  only  last  FYiday: 

"Two  million  gtins  were  sold  in  the  United 
States  last  year.  Far  too  many  were  bought 
by  the  cemented,  the  deranged,  the  hardened 
criminal  and  the  convict,  the  addict  and  the 
alcoholic.  We  cannot  expect  these  irresponsi- 
ble people  to  be  prudent  in  their  protection 
of  us,  but  we  can  expect  the  Congress  to  pro- 
tect us  from  them  .  .  . 

"I  have  spoken  before  of  the  terrible  toll 
inflicted  on  our  people  by  firearms:  750.000 
Americans  dead  since  the  ttun  of  the  cen- 
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tury.  This  is  far  more  than  have  died  at 
the  hands  of  our  enemies  in  all  the  wars  we 
have  fought  ... 

"Each  year  in  this  country  guns  are  in- 
volved in  more  than  6.500  murders.  This 
compares  with  30  in  England,  99  in  Canada. 
68  in  West  Germany,  and  37  in  Japan,  44.000 
aggravated  assaults  are  committed  with  guns 
in  America  each  year.  50,000  robberies  are 
committed  with  guns  in  America  each  year," 

The  truths  we  seek  will  yield  stubbornly 
to  search.  But  I  do  want  to  be  sure  that 
search  is  made,  and  that  search  must  be 
started  now. 

Your  -work  shovUd  help  us  all  move  toward 
that  day  when  hatred  and  violence  wUl  have 
no  sway  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Since  violence 
is  an  international  phenomenon,  your  work 
will  be  a  service  not  only  to  your  coimtry- 
men,  but,  I  hope,  to  the  world. 

The  agony  of  these  past  days  lies  heavy  on 
the  hearts  of  all  the  American  people. 

But  let  us  now  have  the  will  and  have  the 
purpose  to  forge  our  sorrow  into  a  construc- 
tive force  for  public  order  and  progress,  for 
justice  and  compassion.  This  is  the  spirit 
that  has  sustained  the  Nation,  and  sustained 
it  in  all  the  years  of  our  history. 

This  is  the  spirit.  I  believe,  that  can  see  us 
emerge  from  this  hour  of  sorrow — and  emerge 
as  a  stronger  and  a  more  unified  people. 
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RESURRECTION  CITY:  A  SQUALOR- 
OUS  SHANTYTOWN 


INDIANAPOLIS  CHAPTER  OF  PAINT- 
ING AND  DECORATING  CONTRAC- 
TORS OF  AMERICA  AND  MEMBERS 
OF  PAINTERS  LOCAL  NO.  47  PLAN 
ANNUAL  CHARITY  PROJECT 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  13.  1968 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Painting  and  Decorating  Contractors  of 
America  have  again  this  year  designated 
the  vseek  of  June  15  to  June  22  as  Na- 
tional Painting  and  Decorating  Week. 
On  June  22.  a  a  roup  of  public-spirited 
Indianapolis  citizens  will  observe  this 
with  their  annual  charity  project,  part 
of  the  national  competition  within  the 
association,  that  wall  contribute  much  to 
the  improvement  of  the  city  of  Indian- 
apolis. 

Tlie  Indianapolis  Chapter  of  the 
Painting  and  Decorating  Contractors  of 
America,  members  of  the  Painters  Local 
No.  47.  and  distributors  of  paint  and  wall 
covering  products,  have  selected  the 
Fletcher  Place  Community  Center.  410 
South  College  Avenue,  as  the  project. 
This  will  be  nothing  less  than  a  complete 
redecorating  job,  inside  and  out,  in  a 
4 -hour  period.  The  services  of  approxi- 
mately 100  men,  350  gallons  of  paint,  and 
the  equipment  of  16  painting  contrac- 
tors, all  donated,  and  having  an  esti- 
mated value  of  $5,800,  will  be  utilized. 
Tlie  Honorable  Richard  Lugar,  mayor  of 
Indianapolis,  will  apply  the  first  brush 
of  paint. 

Last  year,  the  project  was  painting  the 
exterior  of  six  buildings  at  the  Camp 
Belzer  Boy  Scout  facilities.  All  involved 
in  these  projects  are  to  be  heartily  com- 
mended for  their  public  spirit,  their  sense 
of  community  betterment,  and  the  major 
part  they  play  in  making  their  commu- 
nity a  more  attractive  place  in  which  to 
live.  They  set  examples  that  could  well 
be  followed  all  over  the  country. 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  13.  1968 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  re- 
cently a  prominent  newspaper  editor, 
Mr.  Dean  Livingston  of  Orangeburg,  S.C, 
visited  Washington  for  a  tew  days.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  Mr, 
Livingston  made  a  side  trip  to  Resurrec- 
tion City,  He  enjoys  a  very  fine  reputa- 
tion for  objectivity  and  fairnes.s.  In  addi- 
tion, he  is  widely  recognized  for  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  racial  harmony. 
Therefore,  I  thought  his  observations 
about  Resurrection  City  would  make 
worthwhile  reading  for  all  Americans. 
His  story  i.s  included  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks as  follows : 

Resurrection   Citv:    A  Squalorous 

SHANTYTOWN 

(By  Dean  B.  Livingston) 
Washington.— Resurrection     City     is     an 
ugly,  disorganized  shantytowu  with  no  pur- 
pose for  its  squalorous  existence. 

It  is  everything  every  decent  American — 
black  or  white — stands  against.  Resurrection 
City  is  nothing  but  a  haven  for  mishts  who 
want  Eomcthing  for  nothing. 

lis  mission  of  serving  as  u  symbol  of  pro- 
■est  lor  the  poor  people  of  America  is  a  farce. 
About  the  only  elements  of  society  lacing 
protested  ugai.it t  .it  Reiurrecticu  City  :>re 
the  use  of  soap  iind  water  to  clean  the  body 
..nd  the  rules  of  morality  among  young  men 
and  women. 

This  writer  went  to  the  so-called  village 
of  protest  to  seek  some  answers.  It  didn't 
take  many  questions  asked,  most  of  the  an- 
.swers  were  open  to  the  naked  eye. 

It's  hard  to  describe  in  v.-ords  what  has 
happened  to  what  before  was  one  of  .Amer- 
icas most  beautiful  sights — the  property 
between  the  great  monuments  to  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln. 

And  its  equally  repugnant  to  realize  that 
the  capital  city  of  the  United  States  is  allow- 
ing Resiu-rection  City  to  exist. 

Many  .Americans  look  to  Abe  Lincoln  as 
the  'Great  Emancipator."  A  Washington 
taxidnver  remarked  to  this  writer  that  he 
is  at  least  happy  over  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln sits  with  his  back  to  the  stormy  protest 
village. 

Dirtv,  ugly,  unsanitary  and  a  list  of  other 
ndjectives  d'escribe  the  general  overall  ap- 
pearance of  Resurrection  City.  But  it's  hard 
to  use  adjectives  for  the  beings  who  popu- 
late the  living  memorial  to  the  late  Rew 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

The  worst  of  Resurrection  City's  popula- 
tion .ore  the  long-haired,  dirty,  .sore-faced 
whites — the  kind  you  know  of  their  presence 
by  their  radiating  odors. 

They  are  the  workers  of  this  lazy  man's 
haven!  Cleaning  toilets,  emptying  garbage 
cans  and  other  such  chores  occupy  the  time 
of  these  misfits  of  society. 

One  st^p  above  are  the  long-haired  intel- 
lectuals—the "brains"  of  Resurrection  City. 
They  sit  behind  the  small  desks  and  engi- 
neer the  forms:  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, etc.  Most  of  them  are  In  their  late 
teens  and  early  20s. 

The  whites  are  there.  They  look  busy.  But 
most  of  the  black  have  left.  Few  Negroes 
remain  to  inhabit  the  dismal  pretest  camp. 
The  Negroes  'who  are  there  could  hardly 
be  described  as  protestors.  This  v.-riter  had  a 
t>rief  encounter  with  one.  He  asked  for  press 
credentials.  Upon  re-reading  "the  Times 
and  Democrat,  Orangeburg  S.C."  about  three 
times,  he  shouted  "this  ain't  no  place  for 
you." 
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His  face  bore  scars  of  having  iDcen  well 
trimmed  by  a  switchblade  knife.  Around  Ills 
neck  hanging  from  a  string  ■were  small 
ornaments.  He  was  barebreasted. 

This  extremely  militant  Negro  didn't 
accept  the  fact  that  Resurrection  City  is 
on  property  owned  by  the  taxpayers  of  this 
nation. 

He  objected  in  vain  to  this  writer's 
photographing  of  a  section  of  Resurrection 
City  which  is  oH  the  tourist  path.  He  didn't 
want  the  empty,  dirty  shacks  revealed  to  the 
outside  world. 

The  leaders  of  the  so-called  protest  are  try- 
ing to  disguise  the  fact  that  their  village  is 
rapidly  becoming  nothing  but  a  hangout  for 
white  and  black  misfits. 

They  do  not  want  the  outside  world  to 
know  that  Resurrection  City  is  about  one 
step  over  a  pig  sty  in  living  conditions.  They 
do  not  want  it  known  that  Resurrection  City 
lias  become  a  haven  for  criminals,  dope  ad- 
dicts and  youths  looking  for  a  great  fling 
between  the  two  sexes. 

The  real  tragedy  of  it  all,  however.  Is  that 
there  are  some  sincere  Negroes  who  are  here 
thinking  there  is  a  real  purpose  in  their 
presence. 

One  told  this  writer:  "God  led  me  here  Just 
as  he  led  Moses  to  the  "Promioed  Land." 

But  over  Ills  left  shoulder  this  poor  man 
could  see  the  plush,  late  model  automobiles 
of  many  of  his  lellow  protestors.  And  str.itght 
ahead  he  could  see  spacious  mobile  homes  of 
his  leaders. 

At  the  entrance  to  Resurrection  City  there 
is  a  sales  stand  for  I'legro  arfw'ork.  The  paint- 
ings and  drawings  are  of  professional  quality. 
The  enterprise  of  the  city  ends  there,  how- 
ever. 

Beyond  that  everybody  does  a  lot  of  noth- 
ing. Over  the  loudspeaiters  come  forth  re- 
cordings of  well-known  Negro  ."dingers. 

Otherwise  it  Is  a  place  that  can  be  likened 
to  areas  of  larger  cities  where  boy  goes  to 
meet  girl  to  exist  in  a  society  of  no  rules. 

There  is  no  semblance  of  a  pretest  against 
■ft'hat  some  call  the  plight  of  the  poor  in 
America. 

Resurrection  City  Is  not  drawing  sympathy 
from  the  Congress.  It  is  creating  hostility.  It 
Is  also  creating  hostility  from  Negroes  and 
whites  in  Washington  wno  work  for  their 
existence  In  societv. 


THE  "PUEBLO  ■:  FORGOTTEN? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Thursday.  June  13.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kenneth 
R.  De  Leon  of  West  Lebanon.  N.Y.,  has 
written  a  i>oem  about  the  crew  of  the  in- 
telligence ship  U.S.S.  Pueblo,  which  was 
hijacked  in  international  ■waters  January 
23  by  North  Korea. 

This  poem  is  a  reflection  of  what  the 
83  Pueblo  crewmen  must  be  thinking 
as  they  sit  in  North  Korean  prisons  wait- 
ing and  hoping.  I  commend  the  poem  to 
my  colleagues: 

Forgotten 

(By  Kenneth  R.  De  Leon) 
Beyond  distant  horizons,  far  from  our  shores. 
Is  the  Pueblo  and  her  crew  of  eighty  and 

more. 
Forgotten    by    their   country,    they    sit    and 

wait 
To  hear  the  word  that  decides  their  Fate. 

In  fantasy  they  dream  of  the  Eagle's  wild 

scream. 
But,  that  Is  ail  they  have — a  dream. 
No  longer  does  he  -spread  pinions  and  talons 

bare. 
As  he  flies  the  sky  to  dare. 
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This  positive  administrative  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Postmaster  General  is 
to  be  highly  commended.  I  commend  also 
the  comprehensive  plan  of  action  that 
he  described  in  his  address  which  would 
strengthen  equal  employment  opportuni- 
ties throughout  the  postal  system. 

I  join  with  other  Americans  in  express- 
ing appreciation  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral for  his  efforts  to  make  'this  Nation 
a  finer,  freer  place  whe;e  the  human 
spuit  can  flourish  and  all  men  reach  their 
full  potential  " 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  President's 
stricter  gun-control  measure,  to  supple- 
ment the  provisions  of  the  bill  passed 
last  week.  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  the  movement  to  expedite  legis- 
lation designed  to  halt  the  rising  rate 
of  violence  and  lawlessness.  Let  us  by  our 
actions  prove  that  Congress,  too.  can  rise 
to  the  occasion  and  move  with  dispatch 
when  the  national  interest  demands  it. 


PRB6ID5NT  JOHNSON  TRIES  TO 
FIND  RESPONSIBLE  ANSWERS  TO 
CAUSES    OF    VIOLENCE 

I 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OP    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
go  on  record  to  voice  my  complete  sup- 
port and  confidence  in  the  President's 
Commission  To  Investigate  the  Causes  of 
Violence  in  America. 

This  Commission,  composed  of  distin- 
guished Americans,  will  try  to  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  why  lawlessness  and 
violence  have  been  on  the  rise  across  the 
country. 

The  answers,  hopefully,  will  provide  a 
major  step  toward  solving  this  problem. 
Ob\1ously,  the  psychological  implications 
of  violence  represent  a  formidable  chal- 
lenge to  human  understanding.  But  I 
think  the  Commission  is  in  the  position 
to  make  an  important  contribution  to 
overall  understanding  of  what  causes  and 
produces  these  terrible  tragedies. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  America 
can — and  must — bring  lawlessness  and 
violence  under  control.  But  we  must  do 
so  not  only  by  greater  law  enforcement, 
but  by  greater  wisdom  into  the  causes  of 
why  violence  and  tragedy  erupts.  This  is 
the  task  of  the  President's  Commissslon. 

I  think  all  of  us  in  Congress  are  united 
in  wishing  this  Commission  well.  We 
eagerly  await  its  findings  and  its  recom- 
mendations on  this  urgent  matter. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues    the    remarks    of    President 
Johnson  to  the  Commission,  as  follows: 
Rem.^ks  of  the  President  to  the  Commis- 
sion   ON    THE    Cause    and    Prevention    or 

VIOLEINCE,     THE     CABINET     ROOM.     JUNB      10, 

1968 

Dr.  Elsenhower.  Mr  Attorney  General. 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Commission. 
as  I  reviewed  with  you  In  the  Fish  Room 
earlier.  I  shall  shortly.  In  your  presence  here. 
sign  the  Executive  Order  creating  the  Com- 
mission and  win  ask  Congress  for  authority 
for  support  of  the  Commission. 

It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be.  as  the 
order  outlines,  additional  appointees  to  the 
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Commission,  perhaps,  two,  maybe  more.  The 
request  to  the  Congress  for  additional  au- 
tliority  will  go  up  this  afternoon. 

Following  the  signing  of  the  order,  I  will 
make  a  statement  of  some  10  or  15  minutes 
that  will  give  you  my  views,  as  well  as  back- 
ground, I  think,  that  will  be  appropriate  for 
you  to  review  in  the  light  of  the  responsibili- 
ties which  you  are  undertaking. 

I  want  to,  before  I  go  into  the  formal 
statement,  again  express  to  Dr  Eisenhower, 
.»s  I  do  to  each  member  of  this  Commission, 
my  deep  and  lasting  gratitude  on  not  only 
my  part  but,  I  think,  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  for  their  willingness  to  as- 
sume this  responsibility.  I  am  grateful  to 
each  of  you 

This  troubled  world  will  long  remember 
the  scar  of  past  week's  violence,  but  when 
the  week  is  remembered,  let  this  be  remem- 
bered, too:  that  out  of  anguish  came  a  na- 
tional resolve  to  search  for  the  causes  and 
to  and  the  cures  for  the  outbursts  of  violence 
which  have  brought  so  much  heartbreak  to 
our  Nation. 

Violence  has  erupted  In  many  parts  of  the 
globe,  from  the  streets  of  newly  emerging 
nations  to  the  old  cobblestones  of  P.-jris.  But 
it  is  the  episodes  of  violence  in  our  own 
country  which  must  command  our  atten- 
tion now. 

Our  inquiry  Into  that  violence  brings  all 
of  us  together  here  this  afternoon  In  the 
Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  You 
members  of  this  Commission  come  here  from 
the  church,  the  university,  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  the  Judiciary,  the  ranks  of  the 
worklngman  on  the  waterfront,  and  the  pro- 
fessions. 

My  charge  to  you  Is  simple  and  direct:  I 
ask  you  to  undertake  a  penetrating  search 
for  the  causes  and  prevention  of  violence — 
a  search  into  our  national  life,  our  past  as 
well  as  our  present,  our  traditions  as  well  as 
our  institutions,  our  culture,  our  customs 
and  our  laws. 

I  hope  your  search  will  yield : 

First,  an  understanding  and  an  insight 
Into  the  kinds  of  violent  aberrations  which 
have  struck  down  public  figures  and  private 
citizens  alike. 

One  out  of  every  Ave  Presidents  since  1865 
has  been  assassinated — Abraham  Lincoln  In 
April  1865.  Garfield  In  July  1881,  McKinley  in 
September  1901.  and  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy in  November  1963. 

In  this  same  period,  there  have  been  at- 
tempts on  the  lives  of  one  out  of  every  three 
of  our  Presidents,  including  F>resident  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  while  campaigning  In  October 
1912,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  Feb- 
ruary 1933.  and  Harry  S.  Truman  In  Novem- 
ber 1950.  In  the  attempt  on  Roosevelt's  life. 
Mayor  Anton  Cermak  of  Chicago  was  killed. 
In  the  attack  on  President  Harry  Truman,  a 
White  House  policeman  lost  his  life. 

The  list  of  assassinations  during  the  last 
Ave  years  is  also  long  and  shocking.  Here  are 
some  of  them : 

In  1963:  Medgar  E^7ers,  ambushed  by  a 
sniper;  four  Negro  girls  killed  in  a  church 
bombing;  President  John  F.  Kennedy  assas- 
sinated. 8,500  Americans  were  murdered  that 
year,  also,  in  America. 

In  1964:  Three  civil  rights  workers  mur- 
dered as  pan  of  a  Ku  Klux  Klan  conspiracy: 
Lt.  Col.  Lemuel  Penn  shot  down  on  a  high- 
way 9.250  Americans  were  murdered  that 
year  in  America,  also. 

In  1965.  Mrs.  Viola  Luizzo.  9,850  .Americans 
were  murdered  that  year  m  America,  too. 

In  1966:  Malcolm  "X".  10,920  Americans 
were  murdered  that  year. 

In  1967:  George  Lincoln  Rockwell.  12.230 
Americans  were  murdered  that  year. 

In  1968:  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  and  Sen- 
ator Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Just  yesterday,  the  newspapers  recorded 
that  a  Jordanian  grocer  was  shot  to  death 
and  police  speculate  that  the  killing  may 
have  been  in  revenge  for  the  assassination  of 
Senator  Kennedy. 
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Second.  I  hope  your  search  will  uncover 
the  causes  of  dlsresf)ect  for  law  and  order 
disrespect  for  proper  authority  in  the  hoir.e 
and  disrespect  for  public  officials — and  cI 
violent  disruptions  of  public  order  by  incl:- 
viduals  and  groups. 

Third.  I  hope  your  studies  will  lead  to  prac- 
tical actions  to  control  or  prevent  these  out- 
breaks of  violence. 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions  I  hope  yoM 
will  consider: 

Is  there  something  in  the  environment  -f 
American  society  or  the  structure  of  Ameri- 
can Institutions  that  cau.^es  disrespect  lor 
the  law.  that  causes  contempt  for  the  rights 
of  others,  and  Incidents  of  violence?  If  there 
is,  how  can  we  correct  It? 

Has  permissiveness  toward  extreme  behav- 
ior In  our  society  encouraged  an  Increase  of 
violence? 

Why  do  some  individuals  .nnd  group.<:  reje.^t 
the  peaceful  politic. il  and  Institutional  proc- 
esses of  change  In  favor  of  violent  means? 

Are  the  seeds  of  violence  nurtured  throup;. 
the  public's  airwaves,  the  rcreens  of  nelelj- 
borhtXKl  theaters,  the  news  media,  and  other 
forms  of  communication  from  our  leader.^ 
that  reach  t'-.e  family  and  reach  rur  youn?? 
I  am  asking  the  he. ids  cf  the  racli.-^  and  tele- 
vision networks  and  the  Chairman  .md  tli" 
members  of  the  F'?deral  Commnnlcatlo'is 
Commission  to  cooperate  whuleheartedly  with 
this  Ci^mmLssion. 

Is  violence  a  contagious  phenomenon?  Tr, 
the  extent  that  it  is.  are  there  way=,  we  can 
reduce  the  contagion? 

What  is  the  relationship  between  mass  dis- 
ruption of  public  order  inrt  f'p  lndi\idu..l 
acts  of  violence? 

What  IS  the  relationship  between  mentp.l 
derangement  and  violence — remembering 
that  iialf  of  our  hospital  beds  in  America 
are  now  occupied  bv  the  mentally  ill? 

Does  the  democratic  process  which  stresses 
exchanges  of  Ideas  permit  less  physical  con- 
tact with  masses  of  people — as  a  matter  or 
security  agoinst  the  deranged  individual  and 
obsessed  fanatic? 

To  the  extent  we  can  identify  the  has:- 
causes  of  violence  and  disrespect  for  the  law. 
what  practical  steps  then  can  we  and  should 
we  take  to  eliminate  them? 

Can  our  society  any  longer  tolerate  the 
widespread  possession  of  deadly  firearms  by 
private  citizens? 

What — beyond  firm  and  effective  Federal 
and  State  gun  control  laws  which  are  .'o 
desperately  needed — can  be  done  to  give  fur- 
ther protection  to  public  leaders  and  to  pri- 
vate citizens? 

How  can  the  Government  at  all  levels. 
the  churches,  the  schools  and  the  parents 
help  to  dispel  the  forces  that  lead  to  vio- 
lence? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  are 
on  the  minds  of  Americans  today.  But  I  will 
and  I  must  leave  to  you  the  task  of  defining 
precisely  the  scope  and  boundaries  of  this 
inquiry  For  you  will  be  venturing  into  un- 
charted ground. 

Some  of  the  questions  I  have  asked  and 
the  matters  you  look  into  may  be  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  man's  knowledge.  Nevertheless, 
I  urge  you  to  go  as  far  as  man's  knowledge 
takes  you. 

Even  where  basic  causes  are  beyond  the 
knowledge  and  control  of  man,  you  may  still 
be  able  to  propose  actions  and  laws  and  in- 
stitutions which  can  limit  the  opportunities 
for  violence  by  individuals  and  groups,  for 
as  I  said  to  the  Nation  only  last  Friday: 

"Two  million  guns  were  sold  in  the  United 
States  last  year.  Far  too  many  were  bought 
by  the  aemented.  the  deranged,  the  hardened 
criminal  and  the  convict,  the  addict  and  the 
alcoholic.  We  cannot  expect  these  irresponsi- 
ble people  to  be  prudent  in  their  protection 
of  us,  but  we  can  expect  the  Congress  to  pro- 
tect us  from  them  . . . 

'I  have  spoken  before  of  the  terrible  toll 
Inflicted  on  our  people  by  firearms:  750.000 
Americans  dead  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
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tury.  This  is  faj  more  than  have  died  at 
the  hands  of  our  enemies  in  all  the  wars  we 
have  fought 

"Each  year  In  this  country  guns  are  In- 
volved in  more  than  6,500  murders.  This 
compares  with  30  in  England.  99  in  Canada. 
68  In  West  Germany,  and  37  In  Japan.  44,000 
aggravated  assaults  are  committed  with  guns 
in  America  each  year.  50.000  robberies  are 
committed  with  gtms  in  America  each  year." 

The  truths  we  seek  will  yield  stubbornly 
to  search.  But  I  do  want  to  be  sure  that 
search  is  made,  and  that  search  must  be 
started  now. 

Your  work  should  help  us  all  move  toward 
that  day  when  hatred  and  violence  wUl  liave 
no  sway  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Since  violence 
is  an  International  phenomenon,  your  work 
will  be  a  service  not  only  to  your  country- 
men, but,  I  hope,  to  the  world. 

The  agony  of  these  past  days  lies  heavy  on 
the  hearts  of  all  the  American  people. 

But  let  us  now  have  the  will  and  have  the 
purpose  to  forge  our  sorrow  Into  a  construc- 
tive force  for  public  order  and  prosress.  for 
justice  and  compassion.  This  Is  the  spirit 
that  has  sustained  the  Nation,  and  stistalned 
it  in  all  the  years  of  our  history. 

This  is  the  spirit.  I  believe,  that  can  see  us 
emerge  from  this  hour  of  sorrow — and  emerge 
as  a  stronger  and  a  more  unified  people. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RESURRKCTION  CITY:  A  SQUALOR- 
OUS  SHANTYTOWN 


INDIANAPOLIS  CHAPTER  OF  PAINT- 
ING AND  DECORATING  CONTRAC- 
TORS OF  AMERICA  AND  MEMBERS 
OF  PAINTERS  LOCAL  NO.  47  PLAN 
ANNUAL  CHARITY  PROJECT 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDI.M*.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  June  13.  1968 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Painting  and  Decoratins  Contractors  of 
America  have  again  this  year  designated 
the  week  of  June  15  to  June  22  as  Na- 
tional Painting  and  Decorating  Week. 
On  June  22.  a  troup  of  public-spirited 
Indianapolis  citizens  will  observe  this 
with  their  annual  charity  project,  part 
of  the  national  competition  within  the 
association,  that  will  contribute  much  to 
the  improvement  of  the  city  of  Indian- 
apolis. 

Tlie  Indianapolis  Chapter  of  the 
Painting  and  Decorating  Contractors  of 
America,  members  of  the  Painters  Local 
No.  47.  and  distributors  of  paint  and  wall 
covering  products,  have  selected  the 
Fletcher  Place  Community  Center,  410 
South  College  Avenue,  as  the  project. 
This  will  be  nothing  less  than  a  complete 
redecorating  job,  inside  and  out.  in  a 
4-hour  period.  The  services  of  approxi- 
mately 100  men.  350  gallons  of  paint,  and 
the  equipment  of  16  painting  contrac- 
tors, all  donated,  and  having  an  esti- 
mated value  of  $5,800,  will  be  utilized. 
Tlie  Honorable  Richard  Lugar.  mayor  of 
Indianapolis,  will  apply  the  first  brush 
of  paint. 

Last  year,  the  project  was  painting  the 
exterior  of  six  buildings  at  the  Camp 
Belzer  Boy  Scout  facilities.  All  involved 
in  these  projects  are  to  be  heartily  com- 
mended for  their  public  spirit,  their  sense 
of  community  betterment,  and  the  major 
part  they  play  in  making  their  commu- 
nity a  more  attractive  place  in  which  to 
live.  They  set  examples  that  could  well 
be  followed  all  over  the  country. 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLIN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13.  1968 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  re- 
cently a  iJiominent  new.spaper  editor, 
Mr.  Dean  Livingston  of  Orangeburg,  S.C, 
visited  Washington  for  a  lew  days.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  Mr. 
Livingston  made  a  side  trii^  to  Re.<=urrec- 
tion  City.  He  enjoys  a  very  fine  reputa- 
tion for  objectivity  and  lairness.  In  addi- 
tion, he  is  widely  recognized  for  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  racial  harmony. 
Therefore.  I  thought  his  ob.servations 
about  Resurrection  City  would  make 
worthwhile  leading  for  all  Americans. 
His  .story  i.s  included  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks as  follows: 

Resurrection   City:    A  Squalorous 

SHANTYTOWN 

(By  Dean  B.  Livingston) 
Washington.— Resurrection     City     is     an 
ugly,  disorganized  shantytowii  with  no  pur- 
pose for  its  squalorous  existence. 

It  is  everything  every  decent  American — 
black  or  white — stands  against.  Resurrection 
City  is  nothing  but  a  haven  lor  mi:-ifits  who 
want  something  for  nothing. 

Its  mission  of  terving  as  a  symbol  of  pro- 
test for  the  iioor  people  of  America  is  a  farce. 
About  the  only  elements  uf  society  being 
protested  agai.ici  at  Resurrection  Citv  :ire 
the  use  of  soap  i^nd  water  to  clean  tlie  body 
„nd  the  rules  uf  morality  ..moiig  young  men 
and  women. 

This  writer  went  to  tlie  so-called  village 
of  protest  to  seek  some  answers.  It  didn't 
take  many  questions  asked,  most  of  the  an- 
swers were  open  to  the  naked  eye. 

It's  hard  to  describe  In  words  what  has 
happened  to  what  before  was  one  of  Amer- 
icas  most  beautiful  sights — the  projierty 
between  the  great  monuments  to  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln. 

And  it's  equally  repugnant  to  realize  that 
the  capital  city  of  the  United  States  is  allow- 
ing Resurrection  City  to  exist. 

Many  Americans  look  to  Abe  Lincoln  as 
the  'Great  Emancipator."  A  Washington 
taxidnver  remarked  to  this  writer  that  he 
is  at  least  happy  over  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln sits  \\ith  his  back  to  the  stormy  protest 
village. 

Dirty,  ugly,  unsanitary  and  a  list  of  other 
adjectives  describe  the  general  overall  ap- 
pearance of  Resurrection  City.  But  it's  hard 
to  use  adjectives  for  the  beings  who  popu- 
late the  living  memorial  to  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

The  worst  of  Resurrection  City's  popula- 
tion are  the  long-haired,  dirty,  sore-faced 
whites — the  kind  you  know  of  their  presence 
by  their  radiating  odors. 

Thev  are  the  workers  of  this  lazy  man's 
haven!  Cleaning  toilets,  emptying  garbage 
cans  and  other  such  chores  occupy  the  time 
of  these  misfits  of  society. 

One  step  above  are  the  long-haired  intel- 
lectuals—the "brains"  of  Resurrection  City. 
They  sit  behind  the  small  desks  and  engi- 
neer the  forms:  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, etc.  Most  of  them  are  in  their  late 
teens  and  early  20s. 

The  whites  are  there.  They  look  busy.  But 
most  of  the  black  have  left.  Few  Negroes 
remain  to  inhabit  the  dismal  protest  camp. 
The  Negroes  who  are  there  could  hardly 
be  described  as  protestors.  This  v.-rlter  had  a 
brief  encounter  with  one.  He  asked  tor  press 
credentials.  Upon  re-reading  "the  Times 
and  Democrat.  Orangeburg  S.C."  about  three 
times,  he  shouted  "this  ain't  no  place  for 
you." 
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His  face  bore  scars  of  having  been  well 
trimmed  by  a  switchblade  knife.  Around  his 
neck  hanging  from  a  string  were  small 
ornaments   He  was  barebreasted. 

This  extremely  militant  Negro  didn't 
accept  the  fact  that  Resurrection  City  is 
on  property  owned  by  the  taxpayers  of  this 
nation. 

He  objected  In  vain  to  this  writer's 
photographing  of  a  section  of  Resurrection 
City  which  is  off  the  tourist  path.  He  didn't 
want  the  empty,  dirty  shacks  revealed  to  the 
outside  world. 

The  leaders  of  the  so-called  protest  are  try- 
ing to  disguise  the  fact  that  their  village  is 
rapidly  becoming  nothing  but  a  hangout  for 
white  and  black  misfits. 

Tliey  do  not  want  the  outside  world  to 
know  that  Resurrection  City  is  about  one 
step  over  a  pig  sty  In  living  conditions.  They 
do  not  want  it  known  that  Resurrection  City 
has  become  a  haven  for  criminals,  dope  ad- 
dicts and  youths  looking  for  a  great  fling 
between  the  two  sexes. 

The  real  tragedy  of  it  all.  however,  is  that 
there  are  some  sincere  Negroes  who  are  here 
thinking  there  is  a  real  purpose  In  their 
presence. 

One  told  this  v.-rlter:  "God  led  me  here  just 
its  he  led  Moses  to  the  "Promused  Land." 

But  over  his  left  shoulder  this  poor  man 
could  see  the  plush,  late  model  automobiles 
of  many  of  his  fellow  protestors.  And  straight 
ahead  he  could  see  spacious  mobile  homes  of 
his  leaders. 

At  the  entrance  to  Resurrection  City  there 
is  a  sales  stand  for  Negro  artwork.  The  paint- 
ings and  drawings  are  of  professional  quality. 
The  enterprise  of  the  city  ends  there,  how- 
ever. 

Beyond  that  everybody  does  a  lot  of  noth- 
ing. Over  the  loudspeakers  come  forth  re- 
cordings of  well-known  Negro  singers. 

Otherwise  it  is  a  place  that  can  be  likened 
to  areas  of  larger  cities  where  boy  goes  to 
meet  girl  to  exist  in  a  society  of  no  rules. 

There  is  no  semblance  of  a  protest  against 
what  some  call  the  plight  of  the  poor  In 
America. 

Resurrection  City  is  not  drawing  sympathy 
from  the  Congress.  It  Is  creating  hostility.  It 
is  also  creating  hostility  from  Negroes  and 
whites  in  Washington  who  work  for  their 
existence  in  society. 


THE  "PUEBLO";  FORGOTTEN? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Kenneth 
R.  De  Leon  of  West  Lebanon.  NY.,  has 
written  a  poem  about  the  crew  of  the  in- 
telligence ship  U.S.S.  Pueblo,  which  was 
hijacked  in  international  waters  January 
23  by  North  Korea. 

This  poem  is  a  reflection  of  what  the 
83  Pueblo  crewmen  must  be  thinking 
as  they  sit  in  North  Korean  prisons  wait- 
ine  and  hoping.  I  commend  the  poem  to 
my  colleagues: 

Fohootten 

(By  Kenneth  R.  De  Leon) 
Beyond  distant  horizons,  far  from  our  shores. 
Is  the  Pvieblo  and  her  crew  of  eighty  and 

more 
Forgotten    by    their   country,    they    sit    and 

wait 
To  hear  the  word  that  decides  their  Fate. 

In  fantasy  they  dream  of  the  Eagle's  wild 

scream 
But.  that  is  ail  they  have — a  dream 
No  longer  does  he  spread  pinions  and  talons 

bare. 
As  he  files  the  sky  to  dare. 
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Men  have  pulled  his  talons,  stilled  hJg  rage. 
And  cowardly  locked  him  in  a  cage.         i 
From  where  he  gazes  across  the  sea. 
Watching  those  who  served  you  and  me. 

So   the  Pueblo  and  her  crew.  Just  sit  and 

wait 
Knowing  that  the  hour  is  late. 
For  quaking  politicians  speak  of  other  things 
And  leave  them  to  their  Fate.  i 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  T.-^lLKS  TO 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  ABOUT  THE 
FUTURE  I 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OF    PE.\'NSYLVANI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Speaker,  earlier  this  week,  President 
Johnson  spoke  to  the  graduates  of  the 
Capitol  Page  School.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  present  on  the  occasion.  I  am 
very  proud  *o  note  that  one  of  the  gradu- 
ates was  John  Leonard,  from  my  district 
in  Philadelphia,  who  has  served  as  a 
page,  under  my  sponsorship,  during  the 
last  2  years.  John  is  a  brilliant  young 
man  who  was  chosen  to  serve  as  a  page 
to  Speaker  McCormack  during  the  past 
year.  Eighteen  members  of  John's  fine 
family  were  present  at  the  ceremony — 
including  the  12  handsome  Leonard  chil- 
dren and  the  proud  parents. 

The  President,  in  his  remarks,  talked 
about  the  hard  problems  facing  the  Na- 
tion during  these  times.  He  said: 

As  we  meet  here  In  the  East  Room  of  the 
White  House  this  morning,  a  very  critical 
time  in  our  Nation's  history,  we  Americans 
are  facing  exceedingly  difficult  questions 
about  our  coun".ry.  about  order,  about  law- 
lessness, about  violence,  and  about  progress. 

The  President  reviewed  his  own  long 
experience  in  public  life,  and  then  told 
the  pages: 

I  hope  that  you  will  choose  a  career  of 
public  service.  It  is  a  vocation  that  I  highly 
recommend  for  those  who  seek  deep,  personal 
sat:sfaction   and   who   seek  self-fulflllment. 

The  President  stressed  the  important 
distiiiction  between  simply  complaining 
about  what  is  wrong  with  America  and 
coming  up  with  constructive  solutions  to 
what  is  wrong. 

His  speech  to  these  young  people  was 
a  reaffirmation  of  his  faith  in  the  future 
of  America,  and  his  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  our  yoimg  people  to  lead  the 
Nation  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  President  s  remarks  were  very  in- 
spirmg  and  they  are  particularly  perti- 
nent in  this  difl&cult  period  we  are  going 
through.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  not  have  seen  the  speech,  I  insert 
the  text  of  the  President's  remarks  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  or  the  Presidext  to  Capitol  Page 

School  Ga.tDVATES,  the  E.\st  Room.  June 

11.   1968 

Dr  DeKey.5er.  Members  of  Congress,  Dis- 
tinguished Guests.  Pages  and  members  of  the 
Pages'  Families: 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  had  to  delay  yon. 
but  I  have  been  out  to  the  hospital  to  visit 
with  General  Eisenhower  and  Justice  Douglas, 
Senator  Russell  and  dozens  of  our  fighting 
men  who  have  contributed  themselves,  their 
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bodies,  their  arms  and  their  legs,  to  preserv- 
ing our  independence  and  gi  ing  us  this 
glorious  free  land  of  ours  where  we  have  more 
liberty  than  any  people  in  all  the  world  and 
where  we  have  more  prosperity  and  more  of 
the  good  things  in  life  than  any  other  people 
anywhere  because  of 

Men  like  General  Eisenhower,  who  served 
in  uniform  for  many  years; 

Men  like  Justice  Douglas; 

And  Senator  Russell,  who  has  been  Chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
throughout  that  period; 

Boys  from  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  with 
smiles  on  their  faces,  with  their  chins  up  and 
their  chests  out,  most  of  them  wounded  se- 
verely. Some  have  lost  an  arm,  some  a  leg, 
but  all  of  them  are  proud  of  their  service  and 
welcoming  the  opportunity,  and  some  of 
them,  I  am  sad  to  say,  were  even  saying  they 
hoped  that  they  could  go  back,  because  they 
do  so  much  want  to  contribute  their  part  to 
whatever  their  obligations  as  citizens  happen 
to  be. 

So  you  young  men  who  are  here  graduating 
this  morning  have  completed  your  work  at 
a  very  unique  institution  of  learning.  Next 
January,  so  shall  I. 

I  never  had  the  privilege  of  being  a  Page  in 
the  Congress.  I  was  a  temporary  Page  in  the 
State  Legislature  when  I  was  a  little  boy.  I 
was  a  Doorkeeper  in  the  Congress  more  than 
35  years  ago.  But  after  37  years  in  public 
service,  next  January  I  am  going  to  graduate 
and,  I  hope,  go  back  to  the  classroom. 

I  hope  that  most  of  you  young  men  will 
choose  some  kind  of  a  public  career,  too. 

All  my  life  I  have  said  that  I  wanted  to  be 
a  teacher  or  a  preacher  or  a  public  servant. 
A  little  part  of  my  life  I  have  spent  teaching; 
a  good  part  of  my  life  I  have  spent  in  the 
public  sendee. 

I  hope  that  you  will  choose  a  career  of  pub- 
lic service.  It  Is  a  vocation  that  I  highly 
recommend  for  those  wlio  seek  deep,  personal 
satisfaction  and  who  seek  self-fulfillment. 

You  young  fellows  have  had  an  insider's 
view  of  the  best  legislative  body  in  all  the 
world.  Congress.  I  think,  offers  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  how  different  kinds  of  people,  from 
different  sections  of  the  country,  with  dif- 
ferent colors  and  different  educations  and 
different  backgrounds,  under  different,  con- 
flicting pressures,  can  get  together  and  work 
together  for  the  common  good  of  all. 

As  we  meet  here  in  the  East  Room  of  the 
White  House  this  morning,  a  very  critical 
time  in  our  Nation's  history,  we  Americans 
are  facing  exceedingly  difficult  questions 
about  our  country,  about  order,  about  law- 
lessness, about  violence,  and  about  progress. 
I  think  it  is  important  and  I  think  it  is 
crucial  that  we  make  some  vital  distinctions 
and  that  we  try  to  answer  some  of  these 
questions  that  are  being  raised. 

For  instance,  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  twisted  logic  of  a  political  assassin  and 
the  inherent  decency  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people.  We  must  distinguish  between 
those  who  outrightly  reject  our  entire  social 
and  political  system  and  hate  it,  and  who 
Want  to  destroy  it,  and  those  who  are  trying 
to  use  positive  forces  to  improve,  to  change, 
and  to  reshape  our  society. 

We  must  distinguish  between  compas- 
sionate understanding  of  our  fellow  citizens' 
problems  and  blind  permissiveness,  between 
the  sometimes  heedless  Impatience  of  youth 
and  the  need  to  readjust,  and  we  do  need  to 
readjust  some  outworn  values  and  change 
some  of  our  traditional  beliefs. 

Now,  this  is  a  very  difficult  period.  But 
with  understanding  and  with  perspective,  we 
are  going  to  see  it  through.  There  are  no 
short  cuts.  There  are  no  overnight  miracles. 

I  think  most  of  our  people  understand 
this.  We  have  gone  through  many  sad  mo- 
ments since  that  terrible  day  in  November 
1963,  but  our  Nation  pulled  Itself  together. 
We  united  for  a  period.  We  were  strong.  We 
faced   the  problems   that   came.   We   had  a 
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period    where    we    provided    more    solutions 
than  any  time  in  our  history. 

Now  the  time  has  come  again  where  I  hope 
most  of  our  people  understand.  I  hope  they 
have  the  endurance.  I  hope  they  have  the 
wisdom  to  work  with — not  against — those 
wlio  want  to  progress  and  to  move  forward. 

I  hope  you  young  men  will  devote  yoiir 
energies  in  the  years  ahead  to  fulfillment  of 
our  promise  as  a  great  nation. 

Mr,  Rayburn.  who  wiis  quite  a  hero  among 
the  Pages  and  among  the  Congress  for  more 
than  iialf  a  century,  used  to  say  that  any 
mule  can  kicic  a  barn  down;  it  takes  a  good 
carpenter  to  build  one. 

The  easiest  thing  in  the  world  you  can  do 
Is  find  what's  wrong  with  this  room — the  rug 
Is  not  the  right  color,  the  lights  are  too 
bright,  the  windows  are  too  many,  the  shades 
are  too  long.  You  can  kick  it  down,  but  I 
hope  that  before  you  do  that,  you  will  ask 
yourself  the  question: 

"Is  what  I  say  and  what  I  do  going  to  build 
my  country,  going  to  make  it  stronger  and 
going  to  make  it  more  united;  or  is  it  going 
to  divide  it?" 

Is  it  going  to  create  .suspicions?  Is  it  going 
to  produce  hate?  What  is  going  to  be  the  ef- 
fect? What  are  the  consequences  of  your 
act? 

You  have  been  a  very  fortunate  lot.  This 
Is  a  great  country.  The  problems  that  we 
have  are  problems  that  they  have  in  Ger- 
many, in  the  streets  of  Paris,  in  Italy,  in 
Latin  America,  in  Canada,  and  all  over  the 
world.  The  question  Is — not  the  problem- 
but  the  question; 

How  do  we  deal  with  those  problems? 
What  do  we  do  about  it? 

If  we  sit  and  do  nothing,  we  can  expect  no 
rewards.  But  you  young  men  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  satisfied  with  the  status  quo.  You 
are  not  going  to  be  satisfied  to  stand  still. 
You  must  not  be 

There  lias  never  been  a  period  in  our  na- 
tional history  when  the  need  was  greater 
for  new  ideas  and  new  solutions  to  old  prob- 
lems— problems  we  have  neglected  for  a 
century.  We  are  faced  with  that. 

In  the  Congress  at  this  moment  you  have 
S78  billion  worth  of  requests  to  deal  with 
social  problems — problems  that  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders,  recognized,  prob- 
lems tliat  the  Crime  Commission  pointed 
out.  problems  we  outlined  yesterday  to  the 
Eisenhower  Commission  on  Violence,  prob- 
lems we  reviewed  with  the  Leadership  this 
morning. 

We  have  a  lot  of  sick  people  in  this  coun- 
try, but  the  country  is  not  sick,  Tlie  coun- 
try was  never  stronger,  was  never  richer, 
never  more  powerful,  never  had  as  many 
boys  and  girls  in  school  or  young  men  and 
women  in  college,  never  had  more  resources 
being  applied  to  education  and  health  and 
poverty. 

But  that  doesn't  mean  that  we  have  an- 
swers to  those  problems.  Just  as  we  need 
good  doctors  when  we  have  a  shortage  of 
doctors,  just  as  we  must  have  good  pilots 
when  we  have  a  shortage  of  helicopter  pilots, 
we  have  a  shortage  of  outstanding  young 
men  and  women  who  are  needed  In  the  City 
Halls  and  the  court  houses,  the  Congresses 
and  the  State  Houses,  the  Presidency,  and 
the  Cabinet  itself. 

I  am  going  back  home  and  I  am  going 
to  try  to  help  produce  some  of  those.  I 
may  even  produce  some  Republican  public 
servants.  It  is  not  Important,  really,  what 
party  they  belong  to.  What  is  Important  is 
what  they  stand  for,  what  they  do  about  it 
and  whether  they  put  on  the  uniform  like 
the  men  who  protect  our  independence. 

The  4th  of  July  Is  coming  up  very  soon.  We 
will  have  many  4th  of  July  speeches  about 
how  great  our  land  is  and  how  much  we  ap- 
preciate our  freedom,  our  liberty,  and  our 
independence  that  was  won  for  us. 

Let's  show  them  how  much  we  appreciate 
it.  Let's  do  something  about  It.  Let's  build 
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a  stronger  nation.  Let's  try  to  heal  the 
wounds,  instead  of  deepening  the  divisions. 

Men  in  public  life  sometimes  see  the  di- 
visiveness  and  can't  do  anything  about  It, 
On  March  31st  I  thought  this  country  was 
divided.  I  didn't  know  how  much  I  con- 
tributed to  that  divisiveness.  I  hoped  I  didn't 
contribute  anything.  I  never  tried  to  say  any 
mean  things  or  hateful  things. 

But  I  felt  in  the  atmosphere  that  perhaps 
if  I  did  not  indicate  that  I  had  any  personal 
;imbition  whatever,  that  it  might  somehow 
contribute  to  improving  the  political  at- 
mosphere and  the  divisions  among  us.  This 
might  make  me  better  able  to  unite  the  Na- 
tion, to  lead  them,  and  ask  them  to  stand  up 
and  rally  around  us  Instead  of  going  off 
m  all  different  directions,  and  it  might  say 
to  the  world  that  we  were  genuinely  inter- 
ested more  in  peace  than  in  anything  else. 

It  took  a  lew  days,  but  we  did,  finally,  as 
a  result  of  that  proposal,  go  to  the  conference 
table.  Ambassador  Harriman,  Ambassador 
V.'.nce  and  Secretary  Rusk  are,  every  day  in 
every  way,  trying  to  find  an  answer. 

You  have  to  have  more  than  a  desire— 
you  have  to  have  strength.  You  have  to  have 
more  than  a  hope — you  have  to  have  judg- 
ment. We  are  trying  every  way  we  know  how 
to  bring  peace  in  the  world.  We  need  all  the 
lielp  v/e  can  get — in  private  life,  if  that  is 
where  you  need  to  go. 

I  hope  those  of  you  who  have  this  train- 
ing will  go  into  public  service.  There  can 
be  no  more  worthy,  no  more  honorable  call- 
ing. You  can  have  no  better  experience  for 
that  than  the  experience  you  have  had. 

I  congratulate  you  for  listening  to  this 
.speech  which  I  assume  will  be  your  final 
speech  as  students.  You  have  listened  to  a 
lot  of  speeches.  If  you  were  in  the  Senate 
you  have  heard  .some  longer  ones  than  the 
one  I  have  made.  If  you  were  in  the  House 
m:iybe  they  have  been  under  the  five-minute 
rule. 

In  any  event.  I  congratulate  you  and  I 
s.ilute  you,  I  express  the  hope  that  fome  day 
some  of  you  will  be  standing  where  I  am, 
trying  to  heal  and  to  build  and  to  lead  a 
ii.ition  that  is  worthy  of  the  very  best  we  can 
produce. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


BACK  TO  AFRICA  MOVEMENT  SEEN 
AS  ANSWER  TO  RACIAL  PROB- 
LEMS 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF    KENTTCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13.  1968 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
with  this  extension  of  my  remarks  an 
article  from  the  Valley  News,  a  daily 
Lebanon,  N.H.,  newspaper  ser\-ing  the 
upper  Connecticut  River  Valley.  The 
article  appeared  on  Saturday,  March  9, 
1968. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  what 
these  gentlemen  and  the  group  they 
represent  have  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
actual  orientation  of  our  country  and 
the  orientation  of  Africa  and  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  cause  of  some  of  the 
Necro  problems  in  this  country. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  really 
heard  of  the  movement  mentioned  and 
thought  the  matter  would  be  of  interest 
to  Members  of  the  Congress. 

The  article  from  the  Valley  News  is  as 
follows : 
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Back  to  Africa  Movement  Seen  as  Answer 

to   Racial   Problems 

(By  Gary  Ebbels) 

A  pair  of  Negroes  from  Chicago,  who  say 
they  represent  two  and  a  half  million  Ameri- 
can Negroes,  is  touring  the  Upper  Valley 
this  weekend  in  search  of  support  for  their 
"Peace  Movement  of  Ethiopia",  a  back-to- 
Afrlca  move. 

The  two,  A.  B.  Baker  and  James  Hemphill, 
believe  that  if  the  United  States  sent  its 
black  citizens  to  Africa  to  live  that  It  would 
alleviate  the  dangers  of  another  summer  of 
riots  in  the  cities, 

"The  Negro  could  very  easily  have  every- 
thing in  Africa  that  he's  fighting  for  here," 
said  Baker. 

Hemphill  and  Baker  say  there  Is  a  bill  in 
congress,  currently  being  studied  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  for  the  voluntary 
resettlement  of  American  Negroes  In  Africa. 
Congress  was  originally  petitioned.  Baker 
said,  in  1939  to  pass  legislation  that  would 
enable  Negroes  to  head  for  their  homeland. 

never  came  up 

But  it  has  never  come  up  for  a  vote  al- 
though the  Peace  Movement  of  Ethiopia  is 
pushing  for  it  to  be  decided  this  year. 

Baker  said  the  back  to  Africa  alternative 
will  preserve  both  races.  "If  we  don't  have 
this  I'll  lose  my  heritage  and  yovi'll  lose 
yours,"  he  .':aid  to  the  white  reporter  Inter- 
viewing him  "I'm  proud  of  my  black  ckln 
and  I  don't  v.'ant  to  see  a  mongrel  race." 

Baker  said  the  United  States  is  a  white 
oriented  country  and  that  Africa  Is  a  black 
oriented  nation. 

"In  this  country,"  he  said,  "If  a  factory 
has  only  one  job  opening  and  a  white  man 
and  a  Negro  applv  for  it.  the  white  man  will 
probably  get  it.  In  Africa  If  I  own  a  factory 
and  there's  only  one  opening,  the  Negro 
would  get  It." 

MAKE    FOR    laziness 

Looking  toward  the  self-respect  of  the 
American  Negro.  Baker  commented  that  Ne- 
groes in  this  country  have  fallen  into  pov- 
erty because  of  their  Inability  to  get  jobs 
and  that  this  "begins  to  make  the  Negro 
lazy  because  he  doesn't  work." 

Baker  said  In  Africa  the  Negro  would  be 
able  to  support  iiimself  and  gain  self- 
respect 

Hemphill  noted  that  the  government,  in 
some  way,  is  going  to  pay  many  dollars  be- 
cause of  the  summer  riots,  be  it  in  am- 
munition, poverty  programs  or  simply  re- 
building. He  indicated  the  money  would  be 
best  spent  by  sending  the  Negroes,  who  want 
to  go.  back  to  Africa. 

'This  is  to  be  voluntary,"  Hemphill  added. 

Baker  said  he  thinks  enough  Negroes  would 
go  to  Africa  to  live,  given  the  opportunity, 
that  black  militants  "would  have  trouble 
rabble  rousing  through  another  long,  hot 
summer." 

OFFER  OF  LAND 

According  to  literature  carried  by  the  pair, 
Liberia  has  offered  land  to  Black  Americans 
who  head  for  .■\frica. 

Baker  is  a  skilled  laborer  In  the  employ 
of  the  City  of  Chicago,  Hemphill  works  for 
a  railroad  company  in  a  variety  of  capaci- 
ties, mostly  as  a  laborer. 

Baker  noted  that  the  Black  Muslims  have 
come  tip  with  an  idea  that  there  should  be 
a  couple  of  states  in  the  United  States  for 
Negroes.  "This  is  no  good,"  he  said.  "We'd 
be  surrounded  by  a  white  nation. 

"If  we  can  go  back  to  Africa  we  can  have 
everything  that  Negroes  are  striving  for  in 
this  countr> ." 

Baker  and  Hemphill  are  touring  the  Upper 
Valley  with  Laurence  C.  Smith,  a  white  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  vice  president  who 
is  running  in  the  New  Hampshire  primary. 
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Baker  and  Hemphill  arrived  here  Wednes- 
day. Thursday  afternoon  they  addressed  stu- 
dents at  Plymouth  State  College,  Friday 
afternoon  they  talked  to  students  in  the  Cor- 
nish Public  School  system  and  Friday  night 
Smith  had  arranged  for  them  to  speak  at 
Dartmouth. 

Sunday  they  were  scheduled  to  address  the 
residents  of  Cornish  at  a  public  meeting. 

Smith  said  he  had  experienced  trouble 
getting  the  two  Negroes  speaking  engage- 
ments at  nearby  colleges. 

He  said  he  tried  Colby  Junior  College  In 
New  London,  after  Negro  comedian  Dick 
Gregory  had  spoken  Feb.  11,  and  had  been 
luisuccessful. 

Until  Friday  Smith  thought  he  was  going 
to  be  unsuccessful  at  Dartmouth.  "TTiey  told 
me  they  had  March  G.  7  and  8  open,"  Smith 
said.  "So  I  said  fine,  the  boys  will  be  here 
Wednesday  and  we'll  set  something  up." 

Jiut  Smith  said  he  never  heard  from  Dart- 
mouth again  and  that  it  was  not  until  Fri- 
day when  he  personally  went  to  the  Hanover 
campus  that  arrangements  were  made  for 
Friday  night. 

Baker  and  Hemphill  say  they  are  not  "Seg- 
regationists," but,  rather,  "Separatlonlsts." 

They  say  they  ihink  a  lot  of  Negroes  tn 
this  country  are  Separatlonl.sts.  They  esti- 
mate there  are  thirty  million  Negroes  In 
.■\merlca  and  they  have  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion as  members  of  their  organization  which 
has  been  in  existence  since  19;J2. 

The  Peace  Movement  of  Ethiopia  Is  sup- 
ported through  private  donations  and  a  few 
fund  raising  events.  The  group  financed  the 
pair  on  their  trip  to  the  Upper  Valley. 


SUPREME  COURT  AND 
LAWLESSNESS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13.  1968 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  news  is  filled  with  accounts  of  vari- 
ous Supreme  Court  decisions  and  in  that 
regard  I  noticed  an  editorial  from  the 
Peoria  Journal  Star  of  June  6,  1968,  en- 
titled "Supreme  Court  and  Lawlessne.ss." 
I  include  the  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

SrPREME     COL-RT     AND     LAWLESSNISSS 

(By  C.  L.  Dancey) 

\Vhen  several  people,  including  Sen.  Ken- 
nedy, were  shot  at  his  campaign  headquar- 
ters, the  TV  cameras  were  there  to  picture 
the  shock,  the  atmosphere  of  tragedy,  and 
the   'nysteria. 

What  Americans  need  to  realize  Is  that 
similar  events  are  taking  place  literally  thou- 
sands of  times  each  year — with  no  cameras 
present  to  record  them. 

More  Americans  died  last  year  of  gun- 
shot wounds  suffered  here  at  home,  than 
died  on  the  battlefields  of  Vietnam.  (Some 
accidental,  however,  i 

More  Americans  were  grievously  Injured 
by  the  acts  of  criminals  here  at  home  last 
year  than  on  the  battlefields  of  Vietnam. 

There  are  those  who  only  get  concerned 
when  a  celebrity  is  the  victim  of  violence. 

We  share  that  concern,  but  we  have  been 
equally  concerned,  and  we  continue  to  be 
concerned  that  this  exists  as  a  part  of  a 
lareer  picture,  and  that  these  "headline" 
tragedies  are  but  a  part  of  the  similar  trage- 
dies that  strike  at  "lltUe  people"  every  day  In 
the  land. 
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As  Robert  Kennedy  lay  In  a  pool  of  his 
own  blood  on  the  floor  of  the  Ambassador 
Hotel,  so  have  a  staggering  number  of  Uttle 
neighborhood  shopkeepers  lain  In  pools  of 
their  own  blood  on  the  floors  of  their  estab- 
lishments. .  .  .  four  In  a  matter  of  a  couple 
of  weeks  m  the  capital  at  Washington  D.C.. 
alone. 

In  the  same  manner  have  bus  drivers  lain 
In  their  own  blood  on  the  floors  of  their 
buses,  taxi  drivers  In  their  seats,  and  citizens 
of  all  walks  of  life,  and  all  colors  and  creeds, 
have  been  bloodied,  blinded  and  killed. 

In  the  midst  of  this  rampant  violence  and 
lawlessness,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  set  free  a  score  of  killers  as  a  means, 
not  of  Justice  in  the  cases  Involved  nor  a 
measure  of  the  decisive  evidence  against 
them,  but  as  a  means  of  -teaching  police  a 
lesson!" 

Just  the  same  week  as  Sen.  Kennedy  was 
shot,  the  Supreme  Court  set  aside  the  execu- 
tion of  a  killer  by  tortuous  philosophic  rea- 
soning unrelated  to  his  guilt  or  innocence! 
They  decided  that  If  prospective  Jurors 
Indicated  that  they  were  prejudiced  and  re- 
luctant to  perform  the  duties  the  law  pre- 
scribes, and  would  tend  to  shrink  from  that 
duty  under  law  where  capital  punishment  Is 
concerned- these  unfit  Jurors  would  be  given 
that  task  anyway — and  they  cancelled  the 
execution  because  admittedly  prejudiced 
Jurors  were  not  accepted!  The  court  says  It 
wasn't  evident  that  they  were  too  prejudiced! 
This  is  the  same  country  in  which  we  have 
had  a  host  of  firebrands  loudly  and  publicly 
proclaim  the  right  to  "bring  about  change" 
and  enforce  their  political  or  social  beliefs 
by  violence  and  by  defiance  of  the  law,  of 
democratic  Institutions,  and  of  systems  de- 
signed to  resolve  internal  differences  without 
such  violence 

This  doctrine  has  been  condoned. 
In  the  wake  of  the  shooting  at  Kennedy 
headquarters,  perhaps  the  most  obvious 
thing  was  the  clear  fear,  and  "walking  on 
eggs  '  conduct  of  police  and  broadcasters,  lest 
a  careless  word  make  it  impossible  to  suc- 
cessfully prosecute  the  assassin. 

This  is  what  we  have  come  to  in  our  legal 
philosophy  and  processes! 

When  an  error  by  a  patrolman  or  a  net- 
work legman  may  set  a  killer  free,  regardless 
of  the  evidence  against  him,  we  have  adopted 
a  completely  absurd  philosophy  of  priori- 
ties of  Importance  In  our  system  of  criminal 
Justice. 

When  police  nab  an  assassin  or  "suspect" 
under  these  conditions,  and  are  afraid  to 
question  him  because  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
extreme  rtUes  concerning  interrogation,  even 
though  there  might  be  accomplices  or  a  con- 
spiracy which  endangers  the  lives  of  others — 
we  have  carried  things  to  a  point  of  suicidal 
absurdity  in  the  field  of  criminal  Justice  and 
law  enforcement  I 

One  has  to  be  blind  as  a  bat.  or  willfully 
so.  to  deny  that  there  is  a  direct  connection 
with  this  hoity-toity  approach  to  lawbreak- 
ers, from,  muggers  to  murderers,  and  the 
epidemic  Increase  in  common  crime,  the 
simultaneous  increase  in  political  violence, 
and  the  simultaneous  blossoming  of  the  ex- 
ploitative politics  of  passion  and  hysteria 
which  clearly  "turns  on"  the  mentally  un- 
balanced who  are  always  with  us. 

This  Is  not  the  last  'celebrity"  instance  of 
violence,  if  this  climate  continues  and  some 
sense  of  reality  and  responsibility  to  enforce 
a  different  climate  does  not  come. 

And  sooner  or  later,  a  "celebrity"  Incident 
will  then  come,  under  conditions  so  plain  as 
to  produce  a  massive  reaction  in  which  all 
other  issues  wil!  fade  to  nothing  before  the 
tidal  wave  of  ungodly  repression! 

Let's  have  responsible,  and  sane  perform- 
ance before  It  comes  to  that. 
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THE  LOSS  OF  NUCLEAR  SUBMARINE 
SCORPION' 
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HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF     CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  Senator  Pastore, 
paid  tribute  to  the  brave  men  lost  in  the 
nuclear  submarine  Scorpion.  In  memo- 
riam  Senator  Pastore  included  in  the 
Record  the  names  of  the  99  brave  men 
who  were  lost  with  Scorpion.  These 
names  are  printed  starting  on  page 
16918  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  we  must 
have  such  tragedies  to  make  us  think  of 
how  much  we  owe  to  those  who  man  our 
nuclear  submarine  fleet  for  our  security. 
All  we  can  offer  the  men  who  manned 
Scorpion  and  those  who  sailed  in  the 
nuclear  submarine  Thresher,  when  she 
was  lost  on  April  10,  1963,  is  our  pray- 
ers; and,  all  we  can  offer  the  families  of 
these  brave  men  is  our  sympathy. 

■We  can  chough  help  those  that  are 
continuing  to  man  this  first  line  of  de- 
fense and  those  that  will  follow  by  giv- 
ing them  the  best  and  the  most  advanced 
nuclear  submarines  this  Nation  is  ca- 
pable of  building.  As  expressed  in  a  recent 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
hearing  print  on  the  subject  of  naval 
nuclear  propulsion:  we  apparently  are 
not  doing  all  we  should  and  all  that 
the  competition  demands  to  advance  the 
design  of  our  new  submarines.  I  would 
like  to  quote  an  excerpt  from  the  fore- 
word of  these  hearings,  which  are  en- 
titled "Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Pro- 
gram— 1967-68''  and  which  were  released 
on  February  26.  1968: 

The  Joint  Committee  is  disturbed  by  the 
apparent  lack  of  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  moving  forward  aggres- 
sively with  the  development  of  improved 
types  of  nuclear  attack  submarines.  Further, 
in  view  of  the  rapidly  expanding  and  im- 
proving Soviet  nuclear  submarine  capability, 
the  committee  considers  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment plan  to  limit  future  construction  to 
only  four  more  nuclear  submarines  (two  for 
fiscal  year  1969  and  two  for  fiscal  year  1970) 
and  then  to  terminate  the  nuclear  subma- 
rine building  program  is  most  questionable. 
«  *  •  «  « 

Based  on  the  classified  testimony  received, 
the  Joint  Committee  is  extremely  concerned 
that  unless  immediate  and  major  improve- 
ments are  made  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  their  treatment  of  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine program,  the  United  States  may  find 
Itself  unable  to  counter  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing Soviet  submarine  threat. 

I  understand  that  today  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  Congressman  Mendel  Rivers. 
IS  exploring  in  executive  hearing  what 
positive  steps  can  be  taken  to  move  for- 
ward more  aggressively  in  this  area. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy also  plans  to  continue  its  explora- 
tion of  what  can  be  done  to  move  ahead 
faster  in  advancing  the  design  of  our 
new  nuclear  submarines.  The  committee 
this  year  added  funding  for  accelerating 


design  and  development  of  an  advanced 
submarine  to  the  AEC  authorization  bill. 
I  have  recently  met  with  Department  ol 
Defense  officials,  and  frankly  was  dis- 
appointed in  the  lack  of  progress  in  this 
area. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility to  insure  that  we  maintain 
leadership  in  this  vital  area  of  our  de- 
fense. 

Returning  to  the  Scorpion — the  Joint 
Committee  is  actively  participating  m 
the  inquiry  concerning  the  loss  of  Scor- 
pion. We  have  an  official  observer  from 
the  staff  of  the  committee  present  at  all 
of  the  Board's  sessions  in  Norfolk.  Wo 
did  the  same  thing  at  the  time  th-' 
Thresher  was  lost. 

We  must  learn  all  we  can  about  the 
circimistances  surrounding  the  loss  oi 
Scorpion  so  that  any  corrective  action 
which  is  indicated  is  taken  in  our  nucleru 
submarine  fleet.  Our  purpose  in  partici- 
pating in  the  Board  of  Inquiry  sessio.n.- 
through  the  presence  of  an  official  ol;- 
server  is  aimed  at  getting  first-hand  in- 
formation on  these  matters. 

I  was  most  pleased  to  note  that  tl>^ 
Board  of  Inquiry  established  by  the  Na\  •. 
to    look    into    the    loss    of    Scorpion    > 
headed  by  Vice  Adm.  Bernard  L.  Ausiin, 
U.S.  Navy,  retired.  The  Joint  Commitle- 
on  Atomic  Energy  got  to  know  Admn.u 
Austin  during  the  inquii-y  concerning  th; 
loss  of  the  Thresher  in  1963  and  1964 
The  admiral  also  headed  up  the  Thrcslwr 
inquiry.  The  committee  holds  him  in  the 
highest  esteem.  The  fact  that  he  is  heail- 
ing  up  the  study  gives  us  a  great  deal  oi 
assiu-ance  that  every  fact  obtainable  will 
be  obtained.  This  Nation  is  indeed  forfa- 
nate  to   have  available  at  such   trym-; 
times  as  this  the  dedicated  services    a 
outstanding  professional  military  office:.^ 
as  Admiral  Austin.  I  offer  him  and  hi.- 
group  evei-y  best  wish  for  success  in  liu' 
critical  job  before  them.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  I  would  like  to  ni- 
clude  the  list  of  members  of  the  Navy 
Scorpion   court   of   inquiry,    and   back- 
ground information. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  the  principal  statements  which 
have  been  issued  by  the  Navy  since  the 

Scorpion  was  found  to  be  overdue  on  ;t 

return  from  its  last  military  mission. 
The  material  follows: 

Navy    Court    of   Inquiry    Concerning    riu: 
Loss  OF  "Scorpion" 
Admiral  Bernard  L.  Austin; 
Rear  Admiral  Charles  D.  Nace,  commancLr 

of    submarine    flotilla    two.    New    Londcii 

Conn.; 

Captain    Thomas    J.    Mariarity,    Atlantic 

fleet,  cruiser-destroyer  force.  Newport.  R  I  : 
Captain  Dean  A.  Horn,  U.S.  naval  shipyard. 

Portsmouth.  N.H.; 

Captain    Harold    G.    Rich,    fleet    air   wu.l- 

three.  Brunswick.  Maine; 

Captain  Earnest  R.  Barrett,  skipper  of    ;.•: 

nuclear  polaris  submarine  Ethan  Allen;  m  a 
Commander  A.  J.  Martin  Atkins,  skip;    r 

of    the    nuclear    polaris    submarine    Dai.iel 

Webster. 

NoHPOLK,  Va.,  May  28. — An  all-out  air  cnn 

sea  search  is  underway  for  the  overdue  ::m- 

clear  submarine  Scorpion.  Vice  Admiral  Ar:;- 

old    Schade,    Commander    Submarine    Force. 

U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  is  at  sea  in  the  nuc'.i.ar 

submarine   Pargo   and    is   in   overall   charge 
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of  the  search  effort.  Pargo  and  the  nuclear 
.submarines  Greenllng  and  Skate  are  search- 
ing from  the  continental  shell  westward  to- 
ward Norfolk 

A  second  search  group  consisting  of  three 
submarines  and  a  submarine  rescue  ship 
is  working  lis  way  eastward  from  Norfolk 
under  the  direction  of  the  commanding  of- 
ticer  of  the  nuclear  submarine  Lapon. 

Another  search  group  of  three  destroyers 
is  working  farther  out  at  sea  under  Admiral 
Platte.  Commander  Cruiser  Destroyer  Flotilla 
TWO.  Seven  other  surface  ships  are  enroule 
10  join  this  force  wliich  will  follow  Scorpion's 
projected  track  back  toward  the  Azores.  Rear 
Admiral  Larry  Bernard.  Willi  ihe  Submarine 
Rescue  Vessel  Petrel  and  two  submarines,  is 
enroute  to  join  them. 

The  submarine  rescue  vessel  Klttlwake  Is 
enroute  from  Rota.  Spain  to  the  last  known 
position  of  Scorpion.  An  oil  slick,  reported 
to  be  near  the  sub's  track  several  days  ago, 
is  being  investigated  by  a  nuclear  submarine 
and  a  submarine  rescue  ship. 

In  addition,  14  other  surface  ships  and 
submarines  are  underway  from  various  loca- 
tions and  are  converging  on  different  parts 
of  Scorpions  projected  track  Some  16  planes 
from  the  Azores,  Bermuda  and  Norfolk  are 
Joining  in  the  search  and  more  are  being 
added  to  this  effort. 

At  this  time,  a  total  of  40  submarines  and 
surface  ships  are  involved  in  the  search 
effort  for  Scorpion. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  May  30. — Knowledge  of  the 
planned  track  of  the  overdue  submarine 
ijSS  Scorpion  permits  a  highly  concentrated 
elTort  to  be  carried  out  effectively  by  a  group 
if  five  destroyers,  five  submarines,  the  Navy 
Oiler  USS  Waccamaw  and  the  experimental 
navigation  ship  USS  Compass  Island, 

These  ships,  aided  by  Navy,  Coast  Guard 
.ind  Air  Force  aircraft,  are  continuing  to 
search  eastward  along  the  Scorpion  track 
:rom  their  present  position  about  400  miles 
east  of  Norfolk. 

Because  of  this  12  destroyers  which  have 
been  assisting  in  the  search  effort  have  been 
detached  to  return  to  their  regularly  assigned 
operations.  They  are  USS  Charles  F.  Adams, 
USS  Beale,  USS  Josephus  Daniels,  USS  Furer, 
rSS  Eugene  A.  Greene.  USS  John  King.  USS 
Koelsch.  USS  Luce,  USS  New,  USS  Hugh 
Purvis,  USS  Sarsfield  and  the  USS  Talbot. 

The  12  ships  that  have  been  released  have 
completed  their  assigned  search  responsibili- 
ties in  the  shallower  coastal  waters. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  May  31. — Vice  Admiral 
.\rnold  Schade.  commander  svibmarlne  force. 
U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  said  this  morning  the 
■C'urch  for  the  Scorpion  continues  with  every 
I'fort  being  made  to  locate  the  missing  sub- 
:n,irine.  A  submerged  metallic  object  located 
ome  seventy  miles  east  northeast  of  Cape 
ilenry  was  detected  by  the  nuclear  submarine 
USS  Pargo  late  Thursday  afternoon.  The  sub- 
marine rescue  vessel  Sunblrd  has  Joined 
Pargo  on  the  scene  and  Navy  divers  will  in- 
vestigate the  hulk.  The  metallic  object,  meas- 
uring approximately  two  hundred  fifty  feet 
long  and  forty-five  feet  high,  corresponds 
roughly  to  the  measurements  of  Scorpion. 
There  are  no  hulks  registered  in  that  area. 
T;-e  hulk  is  submerged  in  one  hundred  eighty 
:fet  of  water. 

.-Another  search  Is  being  concentrated  three 
;:undred  sixty  miles  south  of  San  Miguel 
I-land  In  the  Azores  near  the  Cruiser  and 
l.'ving  Banks.  Near  these  sea  mounts,  the 
'cean  varies  in  depth  from  eighty  feet  to 
more  than  twelve  thousand  feet. 

In  his  remarks.  Admiral  Schade  said  the 
:.:.k  Perry  deep  diver  and  the  advanced  div- 
ing; system  mark  four  are  now  enroute  to  the 
Azores.  The  deep  diver  is  a  self-propelled 
manueverable  vehicle  capable  of  carrying 
four  men  and  exploring  the  ocean  bottom 
down  to  fourteen  hundred  feet.  The  A-D-S 
mark  four  Is   a   platform   with   a   chamber 
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which  can  be  lowered  to  sea  bottom.  Explora- 
tory dives  can  be  made  from  this  platform. 
Meanwhile,  eleven  Navy  ships,  assisted  by 
aircraft,  are  continuing  a  concentrated 
search  along  the  Sroipion  truck  twenty-four 
hundred  miles  eastward  from  Norfolk  to  the 
Azores. 


Norfolk.  Va.,  May  31. — A  spokesman  at 
Atlantic  Fleet  Headquarters  has  announced 
that  Navy  divers  nisiiected  visually  the 
metallic  object  located  in  one  hundred  eighty 
feet  of  water  some  seventy  miles  east  north 
east  of  Cape  Henry  and  have  tentatively 
identified  the  hulk  as  a  World  War  Two  sub- 
marine, probably  German.  There  is  no  pos- 
sibility that  this  submarine  is  the  nuclear 
.■submarine  Scorpion  because  of  its  sliape  and 
the  fact  that  a  gunmount  is  located  forward 
of  the  conning  tower.  Nuclear  attack  sub- 
marines are  very  streamlined  in  shape  and 
US.  submarines  no  longer  carry  external 
weapons.  The  divers  are  from  the  submarine 
rescue  ship  USS  Sunbird  and  further  details 
may  be  available  when  they  reach  the  sur- 
face. 

Norfolk.  Va  .  June  1. — Navy  divers  from 
ihe  submarine  rescvie  ship  Sunbird  returned 
to  the  surface  late  Friday  afternoon  after 
inspecting  a  sunken  World  War  Two  subma- 
rine in  one  hundred  eighty  feet  of  water 
seventy  miles  off  the  Virginia  coast.  The 
divers  were  unable  to  discover  any  name  or 
hull  number  or  to  bring  up  a  portion  cf  the 
ship.  While  under  water,  they  described  the 
submarine  as  having  a  deck  gun  forward  of 
the  conning  tower,  and  probably  German. 
Sunbird,  with  the  divers  embarked,  departed 
the  area  in  company  with  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine Pargo  to  pursue  the  search  further 
In  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Continental 
Shelf. 

Meanwhile,  a  search  continues  in  the  area 
of  the  Cruiser  and  Irving  Banks,  three  hun- 
dred sixty  miles  south  of  San  Miguel  Island 
in  the  Azores  The  deep  submersibles,  the 
Link  Perry  Deep-Diver  and  the  advanced 
diving  system  Mark  Four  are  now  enroute  to 
the  Azores.  TTie  Deep-Diver  can  explore  the 
ocean  floor  to  a  depth  of  fourteen  hundred 
feet  The  A-D-S  Mark  Four  can  be  lowered 
to  a  depth  of  one  thousand  feet. 

Tlie  search  along  the  twenty  four  hundred 
mile  track  of  the  Scorpwn  from  Norfolk  to 
the  Azores  continued  throughout  the  night. 
Eleven  ships  are  sweeping  a  fifty  mile  wide 
track,  while  aircraft  from  Bermuda,  the 
Azores  and  the  east  coast  are  searching  a 
track  one  hundred  miles  wide. 

Norfolk.  Va..  June  1. — There  have  been  no 

significant  developments  in  the  continuing 
search  for  the  nuclear  submarine  Scorpion 
The  submarine  rescue  ship  Klttlwake  and  the 
nuclear  submarine  Gato  liave  commenced 
searching  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cruiser  and 
Irvine;  Banks  near  the  Azores.  They  are  being 
assisted  by  patrol  aircraft  based  in  the 
Azores  No  oil  slicks  or  debris,  not  previously 
investigated,  have  been  found  on  the  scene. 

A  surface  group  of  five  destroyers  and  a 
fleet  oiler  are  searching  the  Scorpion's  pro- 
jected track,  and  Saturday,  were  1200  mile.s 
east  of  Norfolk.  Virclnla.  They  are  continuing 
their  movement  toward  Scorpion's  last  known 
position.  The  surface  group  is  being  followed 
at  a  12  liour  interval  by  a  group  of  five  sub- 
marines. An  air  search  effort  has  been  ex- 
panded to  include  an  additional  100  inlle  area 
to  the  south  of  the  track  in  the  eastern 
Atlantic  and  one  hundred  miles  to  the  north 
in  the  western  Atlantic  to  take  Into  account 
the  set  and  drift  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and 
other  currents. 

Twenty-nine  aircraft  are  continuing  the 
air  search  for  the  Scorpion.  Included  are  two 
Air  Force  and  one  Coast  Guard  C-130's  out 
of  Bermuda,  and  an  Air  Force  C-130  photo 
mapping  flight  Based  at  Forbes  Air  Force 
Base.   Wichita,   Kansas,  the   mapping   plane 


stopped  at  Norfolk  and  left  for  the  Azores 
this  morning.  It  will  start  high  altitude 
photography  near  daylight  Sunday. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  June  2.^At  noon  today,  the 
search  for  the  inisslng  submarine  Scorpion 
continued. 

The  nuclear  submarine  Lapon  was  de- 
tached this  morning  from  the  group  of  sub- 
marines conducting  a  search  eastward  along 
Scorpion's  projected  track  across  the  Atlan- 
tic Lapon  will  be  replaced  by  the  nuclear 
submarine  Sturgeon,  which  got  underway 
from  her  liomeport  of  New  London,  Connect- 
ii'Ut,  today. 

The  French  submarine  Requln  has  arrived 
In  the  area  of  the  Marcala  bank  about  400 
miles  southwest  of  the  Azores  and  has  com- 
menced a  search  of  ihal  area. 

The  salvage  ship  Preserver  Is  scheduled  to 
arrive  in  the  Azores  late  this  afternoon  She 
will  be  followed  by  the  salvage  ship  Hoist, 
scheduled  to  arrive  in  the  Azores  early  to- 
morrow morning. 

Meanwhile,  tlie  MSTS  research  ship  USNS 
Mlzar,  was  underway  from  Norfolk  ut  10 
this  morning  proceeding  toward  the  Azores 
to  Join  in  the  search. 

Tlie  submarine  rescue  ship  Klttlwake  and 
the  nuclear  submarine  Gato  continue  their 
search  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cruiser  and 
Irving  banks 

On_,the  coastal  shelf  fifty  miles  east  of 
Cape  Charles,  Virginia,  the  submarine  rescue 
ship  Sunblrd  and  tlie  nuclear  submarine 
Pargo  are  still  Investigating  a  non-metallic 
sunken  object  detected  by  Pargo  last  night. 

In  the  air,  shore-based  aircraft  from  tlie 
east  coast,  Bermuda  and  the  Azores  are  con- 
tinuing search  operations  In  over  300  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  the  Atlantic. 

Norfolk.  Va..  June  2.— Aircraft,  surface 
ships  and  submarines  are  continuing  the 
search  for  Scorpion  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  Late  this  afternoon.  Navy  divers  from 
the  submarine  rescue  ship  Sunblrd  identified 
the  previously  reported  unchart.ed  sunken 
object  off  the  Virginia  coast  as  a  barnacle- 
encrusted  old  merchant  hull.  Sunbird  and 
the  nuclear  submarine  Pargo  are  continuing 
their  probe  elsewhere  along  the  Continental 
Shelf. 

In  the  eastern  Atlantic  search  area,  the 
USNS  cargo  ship  Norwalk  has  been  diverted 
from  her  routine  westward  ocean  transit  to 
assist  the  search  operations  south  of  the 
Azores.  Norwalk  will  join  the  salvage  ship 
Preserver,  the  submarine  rescue  ship  Klttl- 
wake and  the  nuclear  submarine  Gato  al- 
ready searching  in  that  area.  The  salvage 
ship  Hoist  will  arrive  tomorrow  morning, 
and  tlie  USNS  Mizar  research  ship  will  arrive 
next  Sunday.  Meanwhile,  the  French  sub- 
in.irlne  Requln  continues  her  search  along 
the  Marcala  bank  alsoiouth  of  the  Azores. 

A  force  of  five  destroyers  and  an  oiler 
are  proceeding  eastward  at  thirteen  knots 
along  Scorpion's  projected  track  across  the 
Atlantic  while  a  group  of  five  submarines 
are  following  100  mlle.s  behind.  At  8  pm 
this  evening  the  surface  group  was  located 
1.500  miles  east  of  Norfolk. 

In  the  air,  shore  based  aircraft  from  the 
cast  coast,  Bermuda  and  the  Azores  are  con- 
tinuing the  search  over  an  ocean  area  of 
some  300,000  square  miles. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  June  2. — USS  Scorpion 
search  units  are  investigating  a  non-nietalllc 
object  50  miles  east  of  Cape  Charles,  Vir- 
ginia. The  fact  that  it  is  not  metallic  elim- 
inates any  possibility  that  it  Is  the  .'Scorpion. 
The  object  is  in  250  feet  of  water  and  is  being 
inspected  by  divers  from  the  submarine  res- 
cue ship  Stmbird.  The  object  was  detected  by 
the  nticlear  submarine  Pargo  last  night. 

Meanwhile,  a  force  of  five  destrovers  and 
an  oiler  are  proceeding  at  11  knot>  along  the 
submarines  projected  track  across  the  At- 
lantic  toward   the   Azores.  At  eight  o'clock 
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this  morning  they  were  located  some  13  hun- 
dred and  50  miles  east  of  Norfolk.  A  group  of 
submarines  Is  searching  the  same  track  12 
hours  behind  the  surface  group.  In  the  air. 
29  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Coast  Guard  aircraft 
are  patrolling  a  24  hundred  mile  long  and  50 
mile  wide  corridor. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  projected  track, 
the  submarine  rescue  ship  Kittiwake  and  the 
nuclear  submarine  Gato  are  continuing 
search  operations  near  the  Cruiser  and  Irving 
Banks,  365  miles  south  of  the  Azores. 

The  salvage  ship  Preserver  is  scheduled  to 
arrive  at  Terclera  Azores  Sunday  afternoon 
and  will  load  the  deep  diver  with  Its  asso- 
ciated equipment. 

The  salvage  ship  Hoist  is  due  to  arrive  at 
Terclera  on  Monday  morning  and  will  com- 
mence loading  the  A-D-S  Mark  Four.  Each 
ship  will  also  be  equipped  with  side  scanning 
sonar. 

Approximately  72  hours  after  loading,  both 
ships  will  join  the  search  units  at  Cruiser 
and  Irving  Banks,  but  the  sophisticated 
equipment  aboard  will  not  be  used  until 
units  narrow  the  search  to  a  specific  locality. 


Norfolk.  Va  .  June  3.— As  the  search  for 
the  missing  submarine  Scorpion  continues  in 
its  seventh  Say  there  are  no  significant  devel- 
opments. The  nuclear  submarine  Lapon. 
which  has  been  detached  from  the  search  is 
scheduled  to  arrive  in  Norfolk  at  five  o'clock 
this  afternoon.  She  is  being  replaced  by  the 
nuclear  submarine  Sturgeon,  homeported  in 
New  London.  Connecticut.  Sturgeon  is  now 
en  route  to  Join  the  submarine  group  sweep- 
ing the  Scorpion's  projected  track  across  the 
Atlantic. 

At  eight  o'clock  this  morning,  the  force 
of  five  destroyers  was  proceeding  eastward  at 
13  knots,  some  16  hundred  miles  from  Nor- 
folk, with  submarines  trailing  one  hundred 
miles  behind. 

The  French  submarine  Requln  is  continu- 
ing Its  search  of  the  Marsala  Bank, 
while  the  salvage  ships  Preserver  and  Hoist 
are  now  in  Terclera  in  the  Azores  and  have 
commenced  loading  the  submersibles  Deep 
Diver  and  A-D-S  Mark  Four.  This  sophisti- 
cated equipment  will  be  used  only  when  the 
search  for  Scsrpion  narrows  to  a  specific 
locality. 

The  refrigerator  ship  Hyades.  which  has 
been  transiting  the  Scorpion's  track,  has 
been  detached  to  assume  her  normal  opera- 
itions  with  the  Sixth  Fleet  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean. There  are  now  22  ships  and  27  air- 
craft continuing  the  search  for  Scorpion. 


lnform.\tion  ptjrnished  in  reply  to 
Queries,  June  5.  1968 

Following  the  loss  of  USS  Thresher  the 
maximum  operating  depth  of  all  nuclear  sub- 
marines was  limited  (The  "design  depth" 
and  actual  operating  depths  are  classified). 
These  special  depth  restrictions  have  been 
modified  or  lifted  from  each  submarine  on 
an  individual  basis  as  a  list  of  safety  improve- 
ments permitting  greater  depths  has  been 
accomplished. 

Scorpion  began  her  first  regular  overhaul 
at  the  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard  in  June 
1963.  two  months  after  the  loss  of  Thresher. 
At  this  time  the  subm;\rlne  safety  improve- 
ment program  (Subsafe)  was  still  under  de- 
velopment, but  certain  changes,  later 
Incorporated  Into  that  program  had  already 
been  provided  the  shipyard.  These  changes 
involved  improved  materials,  fabrication  pro- 
cedures, inspection  techniques  and  quality 
exceptance  criteria. 

Under  this  program  Scorp-^on's  sea  water 
piping  systems  were  Inspected,  and  repaired 
where  necessary,  to  Insure  piping  system 
integrity  and  the  pressure  hull  was  examined, 
using  approved  test  techniques,  to  insure  or 
assure  structural  integrity  for  submerged 
operations.  Inspections,  tests,  and  trials  were 
completed  in  the  shipyard  and  at  sea  before 
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Scorpion  returned   to   service  in   early  May 
1964. 

Scorpion'^  overhaul  schedule  was  com- 
pleted before  the  entire  subsafe  program 
could  be  applied.  After  her  overhaul,  and  at 
the  time  she  was  lost,  Scorpion  was  restricted 
to  a  depth  which  would  have  been  safe  had 
no  Improvements  at  all  been  made. 

Scorpion  was  refueled  at  the  Norfolk  Naval 
Shipyard  during  the  period  February  1  to 
October  6,  1967.  'While  she  w.as  in  dry  dock 
her  hull  again  was  examined  and  its  integ- 
rity verified.  Further  Improvements  were 
scheduled  for  her  overhaul  In  March  1969. 
Restrictions  on  her  operating  depths  con- 
tinued as  before. 

At  the  conclusion  of  her  sea  trial  following 
the  1967  yard  period,  the  ship  reported  7 
discrepancies.  Five  of  these  were  corrected  be- 
fore she  returned  to  the  fleet.  Two.  scarred 
deck  linoleum  and  a  minor  hydraulic  oil 
leak  were  not  corrected.  Neither  of  these 
problems  related  to  the  safety  or  the  opera- 
tion of  the  ship. 

Scorpion  had  submitted  routine  reports  of 
minor  mechanical  problems  on  four  pieces 
of  equipment  prior  to  her  homeward  transit. 
These  items  were  elements  of  the  torpedo 
fire  control  system,  one  of  several  telescoping 
antennas,  a  radio  direction  finder  used  only 
on  the  surface  and  an  indicator  in  her  engi- 
neering plant.  Other  alternate  equipment 
was  available  to  substitute  for  capabilities 
normally  provided  by  the  Inoperative  items. 
Neither"  tactical  capability  nor  safety  was 
diminished. 

3T.^TEMENT      ISSUED     TO     THE     PRESS     BT     ADM. 

Thomas  H.  Moorer,  Chief  op  Naval  Op- 
erations, June  5,  1968 
As  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  it  is  my  sad 
duty  to  declare  that  the  United  States  Ship 
Scorpion  and  her  99  men  are  presumed  lost, 
though  our  search  efforts  will  continue. 

Scorpion  has  been  overdue  since  1:00  p.m. 
on  May  27th.  the  date  she  was  schediiled  to 
arrive  in  her  homeport  in  Norfolk,  'Virginia. 
and  has  not  been  heard  from  since  tlie  eve- 
ning of  May  21st.  at  which  time  she  was 
operating  normally  while  returning  home. 

*  As  you  know,  from  the  very  accurate  and 
complete  reporting  of  her  plight  by  new-smen 
over  the  past  ten  days,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive air  and  surface  searches  ever  con- 
ducted has  been  made  along  Scorpion's  route. 
In  addition,  a  wide  area  on  either  side  of 
her  track  has  been  under  contiiauous  search 
from  the  air.  As  a  result  of  this  exhaustive 
coverage,  we  have  determined  that  Scorpiori 
Is  not  on  the  surface  In  a  disabled  condition. 
I  would  emphasize  liere  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  investigate  every  possible  clue  to 
the  location  of  Scorpion,  seiirchlng  the  sur- 
face for  debris  that  could  be  associated  with 
the  ship  and  the  bottom  for  possible  wreck- 
age. 

As  a  matter  of  priority,  our  major  effort 
has  been  centered  in  areas  along  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  and  near  the  Azores  where  the 
depths  of  the  water  would  permit  rescue  and 
salvage.  'We  have  searched  with  aircraft, 
surface  ships  and  submarines.  The  thorougli- 
ness  of  this  effort  is  attested  to  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  search  we  have  discovered  a 
previously  unchartered  submarine  wreck  as 
well  as  a  wreck  of  a  merchant  ship. 

Now,  'oecause  of  the  lack  of  any  evidence 
of  Scorpion's  presence  on  the  surface  or 
waters  which  permit  rescue,  we  must  con- 
clude that  she  was  lost  in  the  depths  of  the 
Atlantic.  This  conclusion  is  further  based  on 
the  fact  that  we  have  had  no  signals  in  the 
form  of  sonar  or  radio  transmissions,  flares, 
or  messenger  buoys,  nor  have  we  observed 
any  debris  specifically  identifiable  with 
Scorpion.  These  facts  compel  us  to  conclude 
that  she  Is  not  In  a  location  where  recovery 
of  the  crew  could  be  effected  or  salvage 
conducted. 

'With  these  harsh,  unbending  facts  I  can 
only  ask  that  you  Join  with  me  In  paying 
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tribute  to  the  men  of  Scorpion,  to  their 
families,  and  to  their  service. 

It  Is  with  the  deepest  sense  of  personal 
loss  and  admiration,  that  I  salute  their  pa- 
triotism and  dedication. 

Their  families,  the  wives  and  children  of 
Scorpions  men.  laave  shared  acceptance  of 
the  sea's  challenge  with  their  husbands  and 
fathers  just  as  we  in  the  Navy,  and  indeed 
all  Americans,  now  share  so  deeply  the  los.'j 
those  families  have  sustained.  Their  sacrifice, 
their  burdens,  their  pride,  and  their  grief, 
belong  to  every  American. 


June  13,  1968 


INTEROCEANIC  CANAL  PROBLEM: 
DECEPTIVE  PROPAGANDA  EX- 
POSED 


ASSASSINATION    REFLECTS    AMER- 
ICA'S WORLD  ROLE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF     MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  insert- 
ing an  editonal  from  the  Brainerd  Daily 
Dispatch,  edited  by  Floyd  Emerson. 

The  editorial  casts  some  additional 
thoughts  on  the  assassination  of  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy.  The  question  Mr.  Emer- 
son raises  provokes  another  question  a.s 
to  the  ability  of  our  society  to  tui-n  out  a 
"refined"  product  from  our  greatly  pub- 
licized "American  melting  pot".  I  com- 
mend it  to  your  reading. 
Assassination  Reflects  America's  World 
Role 
Many  foreign  observers  are  blaming  the 
American  social  system  and  moral  standards 
for  the  assassinations  of  U.S.  !X)lltical  leader.';. 
Possibly  there  may  be  some  truth  in  thplr 
charge  but  Americans  coiild  also  blame  the 
outside  world  as  well.  There  have  been 
foreign  angles  in  at  least  two  of  the  trage- 
dies." 

The  accused  assassin  of  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  is  a  Jordanian  who  sought  revent-c 
lor  the  senator's  support  of  Israel  while 
there  were  Cuban  and  Russian  overtones 
in  the  assassination  of  President  John  Ken- 
nedy. 

The  civil  rights  assassinations  of  Negro 
leaders  are  more  clearly  American  in  ongiii 
but  even  there,  racial  vmrest  is  a  world 
problem  with  nearly  every  white  or  blaci 
nation  involved  in  the  problem  in  one  way 
or  another. 

Possibly  America's  trouble  is  a  reflection  of 
world  disorder  rather  than  of  any  domestic 
social  disease.  As  a  world  leader.  America 
naturally  reflects  unrest  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Rome  was  in  such  a  position  durini,' 
its  ascendency.  London  had  such  a  role  .lT 
the  height  of  the  British  Empire. 

All  groups  and  all  nations  now  are  repre- 
sented m  .•\menca,  not  only  as  Immigrants 
but  as  visitors  in  one  capacity  or  another. 
All  seek  American  support  in  their  own  na- 
tional problems. 

Senator  Kennedy  was  shot  by  a  man  v.i.j 
apparently  had  an  overwhelming  hatred  I'or 
Israel  and  'orooded  about  Kennedy's  support 
of  proposals  to  provide  arms  for  the  Jewish 
state. 

He  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  Amer- 
ican fondness  for  depicting  gun  violence  on 
television  and  on  the  screen  and  by  the  avail- 
ability of  guns  in  America,  but  his  under- 
lying motive  seemed  to  be  connected  with 
the  Middle  East  turmoil  rather  than  with 
any  American  Issue. 

Americans  can  accept  the  blame  which 
might  be  attached  to  their  glorification  of 
gunplay  but  the  assassination  of  Senator 
Kennedy  does  not  seem  to  reflect  any  Ameri- 
can desire  to  eliminate  political  leaders 
through  violence. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  interoceanic  canal 
situation,  particularly  the  current  drive 
for  a  so-called  sea-level  canal  across  the 
American  Isthmus,  which  came  to  the 
surface  in  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
88-609,  88th  Congress,  approved  Septem- 
ber 22,  1964,  I  have  noted  from  time  to 
time  in  published  writings  that  there  are 
some  in  our  countiy's  Capital  City  who 
are  not  bamboozled  by  the  deceptive  tac- 
tics and  propaganda  on  this  subject  with 
which  the  Nation  has  been  deluged. 

In  the  long  view  of  limited  States* 
interest  and  involvement  in  Isthmian 
Canal  matters,  the  great  volume  of 
propaganda  favoring  surrender  of  the 
Canal  Zone  to  Panama  and  construction 
of  a  new  canal  of  only  sea-level  design  Is 
nothing  new,  for  the  history  of  the 
Panama  Canal  is  a  record  of  crises  with 
decisions  made  by  a  very  small  minority 
in  preference  to  prevailing  mass  opinion. 
It  was  that  way  in  1902  during  the  so- 
called  "battle  of  the  routes,"  ending  in 
the  choice  for  the  Panama  site;  in  1906 
in  the  "battle  of  the  levels"  over  type  of 
canal,  with  the  decision  for  the  high  level 
lake  and  lock  type:  and  in  1946-48,  when 
opposition  by  Secretary  Forrestal  and 
other  informed  leaders  blocked  the  sea- 
level  drive  at  that  time. 

Now  the  United  States  faces  a  situa- 
tion in  which  there  is  a  combination  of 
a  "battle  of  the  routes"  and  a  "battle  of 
the  levels,"  which,  if  not  understood, 
serves  to  confuse  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try because  of  deceptive  propaganda.  Two 
writers  who  are  not  deceived  are  Henrj- 
R.  Myers,  a  physicist,  and  Richard  B. 
O'Keeffe,  a  research  analyst. 

In  letters  to  the  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  they  undertook  to 
remove  some  of  the  cobwebs  and  dust  of 
confusion  that  have  accumulated  over 
the  vital  canal  question. 

The  indicated  letters  follow : 
Panama  Canal 

Sir:  The  Star  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
keeping  before  the  public  the  vital  issue  of 
United  States  Isthmian  canal  problems  (Wil- 
liam P.  Buckley's  column  of  May  17.  "For- 
eign Policy  for  Conservatives,"  and  Henry  R. 
Myers"  letter  of  May  28) . 

The  Myers  letter  raises  very  significant 
questions  regarding  the  possibilities  of  nu- 
clear excavation  for  a  new  Isthmian  canal. 
It  should  temper  the  enthusiasm  of  official- 
dom for  such  glib  solutions  (as  the  nuclear- 
excavated  sea-level  canal)  to  Immensely  com- 
plex political-economic  questions.  His 
f  Myers' )  type  of  scrutiny  should,  analogously. 
be  applied  to  the  whole  concept  of  the  need 
for  and  the  alleged  superiority  of  a  sea-level 
Isthmian  canal.  There  are  many  schemes 
floating  around  nowadays  which  are  in  fact 
the  wish-fulfillment  of  interest  groups. 

Mr.  Buckley's  proposal  for  the  interna- 
tionalization of  the  Panama  Canal,  on  the 
other  hand,  raises  more  problems  than  the 
projected  policy  wotild  resolve.  The  following 
questions  arise  on  this  matter:  Does  Mr. 
Buckley  seriously  propose  that  an  organiza- 
tion as  financially  and  morally  Insolvent  as 
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the  United  Nations  Secretariat  could  operate, 
maintain  and  improve  this  great  US.  Inter- 
oceanic waterway.'  Tlie  phrase  "open  to  all 
shipping"  generates  the  question:  Under  the 
control  of  the  UNO  would  South  African  and- 
or  Rhodeslan  shlppina;  be  permitted  to  transit 
tlie  Panama  Canal?  Tlie  Suez  Canal? 

There  appears  to  be  a  lamentable  confu- 
sion of  canal  provenance  in  the  Buckley 
proposal  Neither  the  intrinsic  juridical  struc- 
ture nor  tlie  operational  data  of  the  two 
canal  systems  are  the  same.  Tliese  dissimi- 
larities have  long  been  apparent.  The  late 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  was 
quoted  by  The  Star  (August  29,  1956)  : 

"The  secretary  told  a  news  conference  In 
Washington  yesterday  the  United  States  has 
all  the  rights  in  the  Canal  Zone  which  it 
would  possess  if  It  were  the  sovereign — to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  of  any  such  sovereign 
rights,  powers  or  authority. 

"Mr.  Dulles  got  Into  the  Panama  question 
with  a  statement  declaring  the  situations 
pertaining  to  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Panama 
Canal  are  'totally  dissimilar  In  two  vital  re- 
spects.' He  said  that  the  Suez  Canal  was 
Internationalized  by  the  Treaty  of  1888  while 
the  United  States  has  rights  of  sovereignty 
over  the  Panama  Canal." 

It  remains  vital  to  our  security  interests  to 
preserve  these  distinctions.  Finally,  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  improvement  and  continued 
impartial  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  is 
the  dem>-thologlzlng  of  certain  canal  pro- 
posals. Dr.  Myers'  letter  is  a  positive  con- 
tribution to  such  realism.  Mr.  Buckley's  pro- 
posal Is.  unfortunately,  only  a  compounding 
of  confusion. — Richard  B.  O'Keeffe. 


Nuclear  Excavation 

Sir:  It  is  dicacult  to  understand  the  opti- 
mism of  Representative  Hollfleld  and  The 
Star's  April  18  editorial  concerning  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  nuclear  excavation  of 
a  sea-level  canal  In  Central  America.  Tlie  non- 
failure  of  recent  experiments  Is  largely  ir- 
relevant to  the  question  except  for  the  fact 
that  failure  would  have  Indicated  nuclear 
excavation  to  be  less  useful  than  had  been 
believed  and  perhaps  not  feasible  at  all. 

The  recent  detonations  were  in  the  low 
kiloton  range:  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission does  not  yet  have  data  on  the  crater- 
Ing  characteristics  of  megaton  explosions. 
E.\cavatlon  of  a  sea  level  canal  requires  multi- 
megaton  detonations,  the  largest  being  at 
least  35  megatons,  and  It  Is  conceivable  that 
much  larger  yields  will  be  required.  Even  If 
a  project's  safety  were  to  be  certified.  It  Is 
not  likely  that  megaton  explosions  would 
be  permitted  as  close  to  a  major  city  as  would 
probably  be  necessary  in  Panama.  There  Is 
little  reason  to  believe  the  Panamanians  will 
be  any  more  tolerant. 

In  addition  the  AEC  does  not  know  whether 
slopes  created  by  nuclear  detonations  bill  be 
stable  in  the  exceedingly  moist  environment 
of  the  jungles  of  Central  America.  This  re- 
mains a  major  uncertainty.  If  the  slopes  turn 
out  not  to  be  stable,  the  remedies  will  be  of 
considerable  expense. 

Furthermore,  there  are  Intangibles  never 
taken  Into  account  by  advocates  of  nuclear 
excavation.  There  Include  the  cost  of  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  economies  of  Panama  City  and 
Colon,  the  cost  of  the  ecological  damage  re- 
sulting Irom  the  mixing  of  the  .Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  and  the  cost  of  disrupting  in 
an  irreversible  manner  the  lives  of  30.000 
primitive  Indians.  (These  factors  should  also 
be  taken  into  account  In  calculating  the  cost 
of  conventional  excavation.) 

Likewlce.  If  conventional  excavation  tech- 
niques were  employed.  Intangible  benefits 
might  accrue.  With  conventional  construc- 
tion there  could  be  significantly  more  par- 
ticipation by  local  workers  thus  making  It 
possible  to  upgrade  appreciably  the  average 
level  of  work  skills.  Since  conventional  exca- 
vation ■would  mean  the  considerable  quantl- 
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ties  of  chemclal  explosives  and  earth-moving 
machinery  would  be  required,  it  Is  conceiv- 
able that  the  procurement  of  these  would 
provide  a  positive  stimulus  to  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. In  fact,  since  construction  of  a  canal 
would  In  any  case  Involve  little  net  gold 
flow,  the  whole  question  of  the  meaning  of 
cost  is  most  complex. 

There  exists  no  better  testimony  to  the 
well-founded  skepticism  concerning  the 
utility  of  nuclear  explosives  for  excavation 
purposes  than  the  lethargic  attitude  ex- 
hibited by  most  governments  toward  modifi- 
cation of  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty. — 
Henry  R.  Myers. 


END  CAMP-IN  NOW 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

OF    iLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TJiursday.  June  13,  196S 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  John- 
son administration  has  again  given  in 
to  the  threats  of  Abernathy  and  Jiis  in- 
surrection army.  Although  the  peimit  for 
the  camp  out  on  the  Potomac  Park  area 
expires  Jime  16,  the  administration  has 
issued  a  march  permit  for  the  19th  and 
is  considering  extending  the  camp-out 
permit  for  another  period. 

I  call  upon  President  John.son  and  Vice 
President  Humphrey  and  Secretary'  of 
the  Interior  Udall  to  end  this  farce  now 
before  real  trouble  erupts  and  we  have 
a  holocaust  in  Washington  as  we  did  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

This  is  no  longer  a  march  of  the  poor. 
This  is  organized  harassment  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  particularly  the  Con- 
gress. 

If  indeed  there  were  ever  any  numbers 
of  poor,  most  of  these  have  now  drifted 
home.  Tlie  movement  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  militant  blacks  and  whites. 
Abernathy  no  longer  has  control. 

Incidents  of  violence  occm-  with  reg- 
ularity. 

Two  visiting  Marine  officers  were  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood  by  iieople  who  came 
to  participate  in  the  march. 

Rocks  have  been  thrown  through  the 
windows  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Innocent  citizens  driving  on  public 
streets  by  the  encampment  have  been 
stoned. 

Visitors  to  the  camp  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aid  and  succor  liave  been  threat- 
ened and  roughed  up.  Demonstration 
sieges  have  been  made  at  the  Depart- 
ments of  Justice  and  Agriculture.  Indi- 
vidual Members  of  Congress  have  been 
picketed  and  coerced. 

The  altitude  of  the  militants  now  in 
charge  is  expressed  by  one  of  the  most 
militant,  the  Rev.  James  Groppi  of  Mil- 
waukee who  said: 

We  didn't  come  here  to  play  games  If  we 
have  to  turn  this  Capital  upside  down, 
brother,  I'm  all  for  it. 

Tlie  cost  to  the  park  department  for 
extra  policing  of  this  area  has  come  to 
at  least  $62,000. 

No  one  has  been  able  to  estimate  the 
damage  done  to  the  park  area  itself,  but 
it  will  run  well  into  a  big  figure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Prpsident.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  Secretai-j'  of  Interior  are  re- 
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sponsible  for  permitting  this  unlawful 
abuse  of  park  property,  this  outrageous 
harassment  of  Congress  and  the  Govern- 
ment, this  dangerous  live  bomb  in  our 
midst. 

It  is  way  past  time  for  prompt,  stern 
action  to  order  this  dangerous  rabble  to 
disperse,  and  if  they  do  not.  to  forcibly 
eject  them. 


I 


PREPARATION  FOR  THE  DAYS 

AHEAD 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 
Thursday.  June  13.  1968 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  delighted  to 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  a  re- 
cent commencement  address  given  by 
Mr.  Kenneth  Frank  Preston  to  the  41st 
graduating'  class  of  Brookside  School  in 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

Mr.  Preston,  an  outstanding  public 
servant,  is  retiring  this  year  as  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Great  Barrington. 
He  has  served  the  best  interests  of  his 
community,  particularly  the  youth,  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  His  message  of 
idealism  and  patriotism  is  of  particular 
importance  in  our  challenging  era.  It  is 
therefore  fitting  that  upon  his  well-de- 
served retirement  his  remarks  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record: 

PREP.\RATIOJf    FOR    THE    DAYS    AHEAD 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Altaraz.  friends  of  the  Brook- 
side  School,  parents  and  especially  the  boys 
of  the  Graduating  Class.  I  greet  you  this 
morning  on  tils  very  important  and  mo- 
mentous occasion.  You  are  soon  to  receive 
diplomas  stating  that  you  have  graduated 
from  the  Brooislde  School.  I  am  sure  that 
your  memories  of  Brookside  throughout  your 
stay  here  have  been  very  pleasant  ones — 
some  that  you  mil  cherish  throughout  your 
entire  life.  Dr  Altaraz.  with  whom  I  have 
been  associated  for  many  years  as  mutual 
educators  and  school  administrators,  has 
asked  me  to  give  the  commencement  address. 

If  I  were  to  take  a  text  ior  the  address, 
I  would  turn  to  one  of  the  greatest  books  in 
the  world.  I  refer,  naturally,  to  the  Holy  Bi- 
ble, the  text  St.  Luke.  Chapter  II.  verses 
33-35: 

33.  "No  man.  when  he  hath  lighted  a  can- 
dle putteth  it  in  a  secret  place,  neither  under 
a  bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick,  that  they 
which  come  in.  may  see  the  light. 

34.  The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye:  there- 
fore when  thine  eye  is  single,  thy  whole  body 
Is  full  of  light;  but  when  thine  eye  is  evil, 
thy  body  Is  full  of  d;irkness. 

35.  Take  heed  therefore  that  the  light  that 
Is  In  thee  be  not  darkness." 

The  reason  that  I  have  chosen  these 
beautiful  words  from  the  Holy  Scripture  is 
that  the  advice  therein  Is  so  appropriate  to 
the  situation  we  find  ourselves  In  the  world 
today.  There  seems  to  be  within  the  United 
States  and  the  world  in  general,  two  divisions 
of  people.  One  camp  consists  of  those  that 
think  and  act  for  good  and  the  other  camp 
thinks  and  acts  for  evil. 

As  you  leave  these  halls  of  learning  and 
go  out  in  this  world — either  to  college  or  to 
earn  your  living  there  is  no  doubt  In  my 
mind  that  you  will  associate  yourselves  with 
one  group  or  the  other.  I  plead  with  you  that 
you  always  trv  your  best  to  be  helpful  to  your 
fellow  man.  Take  it  from  your  speaker  this 
morning,     who    for    forty-eight    years    has 
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worked  with  young  people,  the  road  will  not 
be  easy.  Temptations  will  He  ahead  to  stray 
from  the  right  path.  I  like  to  think  of  the 
story  where  a  boy  is  walking  along  the  road 
in  territory  unknown  to  him.  He  comes  to  a 
fork  In  the  road  where  he  has  to  make  a 
choice.  He  reads  two  signs.  The  road  to  the 
right  reads  straight;  the  road  to  the  left  reads 
crooked.  The  right  road  looks  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see  In  proper  easy  position  to  walk  ahead. 
The  left  road  seems  to  have  many  crooks  and 
bends  in  it.  Although  I  am  talking  to  you  in 
parabolic  language,  I  feel  quite  sure  you 
understand  and  see  through  its  meaning.  My 
friends,  take  the  road  to  the  right.  With 
dauntless  courage  and  unwavering  fortitude 
as  you  travel  along  its  way.  this  road  will 
bring  you  health,  wealth,  success,  happiness, 
the  approbation  of  your  fellow  men  and  an 
inward  sense  of  physical,  mental  and  moral 
satisfaction. 

But  what  happens  if  you  take  the  road  to 
the  left — the  one  with  the  sign  which  is 
marked  crooked.  In  the  long  run.  you  will 
reap  nothing  but  unhapplness.  shame,  re- 
morse, poor  health,  hatred  and  many  other 
evil  things. 

Now  that  I  have  discoursed  on  good  and 
evil  and  set  your  mind  in  a  frame  that  is 
making  you  think,  let  us  now  get  down  to 
specifics  existing  in  the  outside  world  today. 

1.  How  will  you  stand  on  the  turmoil  that 
is  existing  on  the  racial  question  in  America? 

2.  How  win  you  stand  on  either  obeying  or 
breaking  the  laws?  This  is  commonly  called 
Juvenile  delinquency.  Crime.s — minor  and 
severe  are  increasing  dally  in  the  United 
States.  My  advice — obey  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Be  a  good  loyal  citizen. 

3.  How  will  you  stand  on  the  drug  abuse 
problem?  Don't  start  on  any  drugs  when  ill- 
ness strikes  unless  prescribed  by  a  reliable 
physician.  Thousands  of  young  people  in  this 
world  are  ruining  their  health  and  their  lives 
by  experimenting  with  these  dangerous 
drugs.  God  gave  us  bodies  to  live  in.  They 
are  a  part  of  His  wonderful  creation.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  dope  them  with  drugs. 

4.  How  do  you  stand  on  physical  fitness? 
Do  you  believe  in  the  old  adage  "A  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body"?  As  a  nation  I  admit 
your  elders  have  set  a  very  bad  example.  We 
ride  in  cars  to  work  and  to  places  for  pleas- 
ure and  amusement.  There  is  not  enough  of 
the  populace  that  either  walk  or  enjoy  walk- 
ing. But  this  simple  exercise  increases  the  cir- 
culation and  keeps  the  heart  strong.  In 
other  words,  exercise  which  is  one  of  the 
few  things  that  is  free  in  life  and  costs  you 
nothing  except  time,  builds  up  a  strong 
body. 

5.  How  will  you  stand  on  loyalty  to  this 
beloved  country  of  ours?  What  a  blessing 
God  has  given  the  United  States  to  be  a  free 
nation.  In  times  of  trouble  and  need  will  you 
defend  her  by  joining  the  various  branches 
of  military  service?  Or  will  you  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  Devil  and  be  one  of  the  draft 
dodgers  and  draft  card  burners? 

6.  Will  you  have  compassion  for  others 
who  need  your  help?  This  is  the  old  theory, 
but  still  true  today,  that  the  strong  should 
help  the  weak. 

And  so  I  could  go  on  and  on  with  questions 
similar  to  these,  but  I  have  cited  these  few 
In  these  brief  moments  that  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  Sunday  morning. 

I  feel  sure  with  the  training  that  started 
in  childhood  in  your  home  and  with  the 
educational  and  moral  training  that  you 
have  received  here  at  Brookside,  that  all  of 
you  are  going  to  set  your  light  which  is  the 
eye  on  good  things  and  not  be  like  the  candle 
which  was  hidden  under  the  bushel  and  the 
eye  that  is  evil  and  produces  tlie  body  that 
is  full  of  evil.  Take  heed  therefore,  that  the 
light  that  is  in  thee  be  not  darkness.  And 
young  people,  the  reward  will  be  great  and 
comforting.  Follow  the  pattern  that  great 
men  in  America  have  used  in  the  past.  Or 
as  the  poet  expressed  it: 
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"Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

That  we  can  make  oiu'   lives  sublime 
And  departing  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  Time". 

Good  luck  and  many  years  of  happiness — 
full  speed  ahead ! 


M.  JASON  GOULD 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  would  like 
to  include  an  editorial  which  i-ecently 
appeared  in  the  East  Side  News,  a  publi- 
cation with  wide  circulation  throughout 
my  congressional  district.  The  editorial, 
written  by  my  good  friend,  Abe  E.  Eisen- 
stein,  is  a  tribute  to  one  of  our  noted 
Eastsiders  on  the  occasion  of  his  70th 
birthday: 

Happy  70th  Birthday  M.  Jason  Gould 
(By  Abe  E.  Elsenstein) 

Seventy  years  young  on  Wednesday,  June 
12.  The  noted  East  Sider  (181  Henry  Street. 
Podell  Building)  P.S.  20  Alumni  Hall  of 
Fame,  and  prominent  attorney  (280  Broad- 
way), M.  Jason  Gould  was  a  former  settle- 
ment house  worker,  veteran  of  both  World 
Wars,  fighting  partisan  for  the  rights  of  mi- 
norities, and  one  who  has  been  Interested 
In  communal  work,  especially  in  youth,  in 
Judaism,  and  In  the  field  of  education. 

He  is  an  alert  and  active  citizen  of  the 
Lower  East  Side  and  elsewhere,  a  deep  think- 
er in  applied  philosophy  of  living  and  doing, 
and  a  noted  member  of  the  Bar  for  over  45 
years. 

Son  of  the  late  Joshua  and  Anna  (Jason- 
owskii  Gould.  M.  Jason  Gould  was  born  in 
Blalystok,  then  Russian-Poland,  and  was 
brought  here  on  Independence  Day  by  his 
parents  when  he  was  seven  years  old. 

As  a  boy  and  youth,  Mr.  Gould  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University  Settlement  and  the  old 
Jacob  A.  Riis  House.  He  was  a  gymnasium 
teacher  at  the  Educational  Alliance  40  years 
ago, 

Mr.  Gould  was  graduated  from  the  old  PS. 
20  in  January  1912  (recipient  1961  Award  in 
recognition  of  notable  achievement  and  serv- 
ice to  the  community),  and  from  De  Witt 
Clinton  High  School,  where  he  founded  The 
Career  Guidance  Program,  in  June  1951.  He 
was  a  vice-president  of  Clinton's  general 
.'Vlumnl  .Association  and  still  is  secretary- 
treasurer  of  its  Class  of  1915.  In  1962.  he  re- 
ceived the  De  Witt  Clinton  H,S,  Award  and. 
in  1965.  Its  highest  award.  The  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton Plaque. 

While  attending  C.C.N.Y  ,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  June  1919.  with  an  A.B.  de- 
gree, Mr,  Gould  served  as  president  of  his 
class  in  his  sophomore  and  senior  years.  He 
was  founder,  first  editor-in-chief  and  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  colleges  senior  year  book. 
"The  Microcosm,"  He  has  established  scholar- 
ship prizes  at  City  College  and  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton High  School, 

Mr.  Gould  is  a  director  of  The  City  College 
Club,  secretary  and  historian  of  the  Class  of 
1919,  and  adjutant  of  its  American  Legion 
Post  Ne,  717, 

He  was  granted  a  .special  scholarship  at  Co- 
lumbia Universitv  Law  School  by  the  thei: 
Dean  Harlan  F,  Stone.  later  12th  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  The  United  States  Supreme  Court.  He 
was  graduated  in  June  1922  and  was  awarded 
an  L  LB.  degree 

As  charter  member  (organizer)  and  Ions 
time  former  secretary- treasurer  of  the  P.S,  20 
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Alumni  Association,  an  executive  board  mem- 
ber, Mr,  Gould  is  active  in  fund  raising  move- 
ments to  provide  scholarships  for  needy  stu- 
dents who  seek  to  further  their  educational 
career. 

We  Join  with  friends  everywhere — to  salute 
.iiid  congratulate  you — Counselor  M.  Jason 
Gould— on  your  70th  birthday.  Many  happy 
returns  of  the  day  that  you  may  continue 
your  work  in  helping  youth  and  others. 


ALL  IN  THE  FAMILY 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  most  recent  Time  magazine, 
of  Jime  14,  contains  the  stor>'  of  the 
Dunfey  family  of  Lowell.  Mass.,  my  own 
hometown.  From  a  single  hotdog  stand 
to  a  whole  chain  of  hotels,  motels,  and 
restaurants,  the  Dunfey  family  has 
worked  together  to  create  an  "American 
-uccess  story"  such  as  those  which  have 
'un  through  our  entire  history,  helping 
to  build  our  Nation  economically,  and 
becoming  an  American  tradition  and 
continuing  dream.  It  can  still  happen 
today,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  this 
living  proof  of  the  opportunity  and  the 
private  initiative,  imagination,  and  en- 
ergy which  still  flourishes  in  this  land. 

The  stor>'  follows: 

Management:   All  in  the  Family 

For  spirited  executive  meetings,  few  com- 
•)anies  can  match  New  England's  innkeeplng 
Dunfey  group.  Twice  a  month  in  a  second- 
:loor  room  of  Lamle's  Tavern,  the  only  place 
in  Hampton.  N.H,.  with  a  liquor  license, 
gathers  the  company's  top  management 
leam:  Board  Chairman  Catherine  Dunfey, 
73.  and  Sons  John  44.  president  of  the  family 
!irm.  Gerald.  32,  Walter,  36.  Robert.  40,  and 
William.  42,  With  a  portfolio  of  some  30  sub- 
sidiaries in  such  varied  fields  as  real  estate. 
insurance,  and  turkey  farming  to  consider, 
the  agenda  often  rims  right  through  lunch, 
dinner  and  a  midnight  snack. 

By  the  time  the  meetings  have  run  their 
I  ourse,  most  of  the  family's  decisions  are 
unanimous.  And,  says  Vice  President  Bob 
Dunfey.  "When  there  have  been  mistakes, 
no  one  says  I  told  you  so."  "  One  reason  may 
oe  that  there  have  been  few  mistakes.  Since 
they  acquired  Lamle's  Tavern,  their  first  ac- 
quisition, in  1954.  Ma  Dunfey  and  her  boys 
liave  increased  sales  from  $500,000  to  $10 
million.  Along  the  way,  they  have  spread  a 
string  of  nine  motor  inns  and  hotels  through 
five  New  England  states,  grown  from  a  mom- 
and-sons  outfit  to  a  company  employing 
tiearly  1.000  people.  Next  year  they  expect  to 
reach  $12  million  in  annual  sales  and  expand 
•heir  chain  to  some  2.000  rooms,  thus  sur- 
[)assing  ITT-owned  Sheraton  Hotel  Corp.  as 
New  England's  biggest  innkeeper. 

Born  the  sons  of  Leroy  Dunfey,  a  Lowell, 
Mass.  storekeeper  and  smalltime  Irish  politi- 
cian who  died  in  1952,  the  five  Innkeeplng 
Dunfeys  ( three  other  brothers  set  off  on  their 
own,  and  four  sisters  all  became  nuns)  first 
set  up  business  in  the  resort  to'wn  of  Hamp- 
ton Beach.  Beginning  with  a  single  hot-dog 
stand,  the  boys  wheeled  and  dealt  themselves 
in  and  out  of  restaurants,  real  estate  and  a 
i)ank  before  taking  over  the  Lamle  Tavern 
and  a  hotel-keeping  career.  Since  then,  their 
projects,  all  overseen  by  Ma  Dunfey,  have 
ranged  from  acquisition  of  the  800-room 
Eastland  Hotel  In  Portland,  Me.,  New  Eng- 
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land's  third  biggest  hotel,  to  a  $3,850,000 
franchlsed  Howard  Johnson  Motor  Lodge  now 
abuUdlng  directly  over  the  Massachusetts 
Turnpike. 

Tliough  the  Dunfeys  often  operate  under 
franchises.  President  John  Dunfey  says  that 
the  family's  chief  asset  is  its  effort  "to  keep 
the  personal  involvement  in  the  business 
that  we  had  when  we  had  Just  a  hot-dog 
stand."  To  keep  up  "the  spirit  and  warmth 
of  the  old  Yankee  taverns,"  the  Dunfey  inns 
lure  travelers  with  such  country  titles  as 
"Cracker  Barrel  Lounge." 

Before  long,  Dunfey  Inns  will  have  an- 
other feature.  In  August,  when  the  entire  13- 
member  clan  Jets  to  Dublin  for  a  reunion  on 
the  ould  sod,  the  family  plans  to  recruit  local 
barmaid  talent  to  staff  "Dunfey's  Taverns," 
being  set  up  In  the  family  establishments. 
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son,  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Pater- 
son  General  Hospital  and  of  Children's 
Haven.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Apple 
Ridge  Country  Club  of  Mahwah,  N.J. 

In  public  life  he  is  a  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Resource  Development 
Council  of  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Economic  Development  and 
member  emeritus  of  the  Wayne  Town- 
.ship  Historical  Commission. 


TWO  OUTSTANDING  RECOGNITIONS 
FOR  RONALD  GALL 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or  new  jersey 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13.  1968 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speakei,  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  my  able  and  dis- 
tinguished constituent,  Ronald  S.  Gall, 
has  received  two  outstanding  honors.  On 
May  13,  1968,  he  was  commended  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  for  his  great 
contributions  in  the  fields  of  public  in- 
formation and  recruiting.  On  the  same 
day,  he  was  selected  as  the  winner  of  the 
1968  Harry  Lever  Award  of  the  Interna- 
tional Aviation-Space  Writers  Associa- 
tion. 

Ronald,  who  is  a  resident  of  Wayne, 
N.J.,  is  corporate  director  for  public  re- 
lations of  the  Curtiss-Wright  Corp.  His 
citation  from  the  Navy,  which  was  signed 
by  Vice  Adm.  Charles  K.  Duncan,  read: 

For  eight  years  you  have  supported  the 
sponsorship  of  a  Navy  recruiting  program 
by  the  Curtlss-Wrlght  Corporation,  This  sup- 
port IS  a  noteworthy  example  of  the  .selfless 
devotion  to  one's  country  so  eloquently  ex- 
pressed In  the  words  of  the  English  states- 
man, William  E,  Gladstone,  "of  the  whole 
sum  of  human  life  no  small  part  is  that 
which  consists  of  a  man's  relations  to  his 
country,  and  his  feelings  concerning  It." 

You  can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  through 
your  tireless  efforts  and  continuing  support 
of  the  Navy's  recruitment  program,  the  Navy 
is  able  to  obtain  the  many  thousands  of  high 
calibre  young  men  and  women  so  vital  to 
the  performance  of  the  Navy's  global  mis- 
sion. Your  continuing  contribution  to  the 
United  States  Navy  and  this  nation  is  sig- 
nificant and  sincerely  appreciated. 

During  the  annual  awards  banquet  of 
the  International  Aviation-Space  Writ- 
ers Association,  Mr.  Gall  received  his 
award  after  selection  by  a  panel  of  out- 
standing judges.  Gall,  long-time  corpo- 
rate director  of  Curtiss-Wright.  is  re- 
garded as  the  dean  of  aero-space  public 
relations  executives.  He  has  been  af- 
filiated with  the  industry  for  over  38 
years. 

His  wife,  Helen  Ward  Gall,  is  an  at- 
torney and  counselor  from  New  Jersey 
and  a  nationally  known  writer  on  nature 
subjects.  Her  works  have  appeared  in 
every  wildlife  magazine  of  consequence 
printed  in  this  coimtry. 

Prominent  in  civic  aCfairs,  Gall  is  a 
member  of  the  Hamilton  Club  of  Pater- 


FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr,  PURCELL  Mr,  Speaker,  during 
the  last  20  years  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation,  an  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  paid 
its  insured  Texas  farmers  nearly  S30 
million  in  loss  payments  when  weather 
disa.ster  reduced  their  crops  to  total  or 
heavy  loss.  This  amount  is  only  slightly 
higher  than  the  total  amount  of  pre- 
miums Texas  farmers  have  paid  over 
these  yeais  for  their  all-risk  FCIC  pro- 
tection. 

Nationally,  over  the  same  two  decades, 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Con^oration 
has  managed  to  pay  all  its  losses  out  of 
premium  income  with  a  slight  leeway  to 
spare — paying  out  an  average  of  95  cents 
in  loss  payments  for  every  premium  dol- 
lar received.  In  anything  as  ri.sky  as 
farming  and  as  unpredictable  as  weather, 
.some  years  naturally  will  be  rougher  than 
others,  some  States  will  get  high  loss 
payments  and  .some  will  get  low  loss  pay- 
ments in  any  given  year.  Not  knowing 
whether  the  future  will  produce  a  profit 
or  dismal  lo.ss  is  why  farmers  need  crop 
insurance,  and  why  Congress  established 
this  program  30  years  ago. 

In  the  past  6  years  FCIC  doubled  its 
scope  nationally  as  costs  of  farming  in- 
creased to  make  farming  an  ever-ri.skier 
business  financially,  and  today  a  third  of 
a  million  farmers  in  39  States  carrj- 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  in  FCIC 
all-risk  protection  on  25  separate  crops. 

In  Texas,  nearly  7.500  farmers  in  66 
counties  carry  more  than  S25'2  million 
in  Federal  crop  insurance  on  one  or 
more  of  three  crops:  cotton,  grain  sor- 
ghum, and  wheat. 

Last  year  in  Texas,  FCIC  paid  2,647 
losses  totalling  S2. 283.000.  Tliree-fourths 
of  this  was  on  cotton  losses.  Four  others 
in  the  last  20  have  been  higher  loss  pay- 
ment years:  S4'4  million  in  1952;  over 
S3I2  million  in  1953;  nearly  S3  million 
in  1955:  and  over  S2'2  million  in  1951. 
Average  Texas  total  yearly  loss  payment 
to  insureds  over  the  last  20  years  has 
been  nearly  SI '2  million. 

Drought,  over  the  la.st  quarter-century. 
has  been  the  principal  cause — 46.5-per- 
cent— of  loss  for  which  FCIC  has  jiaid 
Texas  policyholders.  Insects  accounted 
for  20.6  percent  of  lo.sses  paid,  excess 
moisture  accounted  for  10  percent;  and 
a  dozen  other  mmor  loss  causes  accotmt- 
ed  for  the  remainder. 

FCIC  officials  report  a  marked  in- 
crease  in   use  of  the  FCIC   "collateral 
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assignment"  by  policyholders  in  obtain- 
ing additional  bank  loans  for  operating 
costs  or  expansion.  Increasingly,  they 
say.  FCIC  protection  not  only  is  a  life- 
saver  in  preventing  foreclosure,  bank- 
ruptcy, heavy  debt,  or  at  least  the  loss 
of  vital  operating  funds  when  crop  dis- 
aster occurs — but  it  also  helps  stabilize 
a  farmer's  credit  through  normal  years. 

I 

WHY  BLAME  EVERYONE? 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13.  1968 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Panama 
City  News-Herald,  a  leader  in  the  field 
of  constructive  and  able  newspapers,  has 
editorialized  in  a  sound  vein  on  the  guilt 
complex  which  seems  to  affect  our  Na- 
tion. It  will  bear  most  careful  reading. 
I  contratulate  Published  Lawrence  Gibb 
on  the  sentiment  which  the  editorial 
expresses,  and  I  include  it  in  the 
Record : 

Why   Bl.\me  Evertone? 

Sen.  Robert  Kennedy's  death  has  set  of 
a  wave  of  emotional  hysteria  in  this  country 
the  likes  of  which  never  has  been  seen 
before. 

.Americans  are  criticizing  and  self-degrad- 
ing themselves  in  a  manner  never  seen  before. 
Our  way  of  life  is  being  described  on  a  whole- 
sale basis  as  "a  sick  society,  one  of  violence." 
Worst  of  all.  many  of  our  national  leaders 
are   espousing   this   same   phraseology. 

Numerous  high  ranking  public  officials. 
Including  none  other  than  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  are  screaming  for  stringent 
gun  control  laws. 

We  submit  that  such  action  Is  unwar- 
ranted and  doing  a  great  disservice  to  Amer- 
ica. Communists,  anarchists,  peaceniks, 
beatniks  and  other  such  trash  are  having 
themselves  a  ball — all  at  America's  expense. 

Like  everyone  else,  we  are  saddened  at  the 
death  of  Sen.  Kennedy  and  deplore  the 
means  by  which  he  died.  However,  we  cannot 
understand  how  anyone  can  construe  the 
event  to  be  a  national  dl.^grace — not  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination.  Nor  can  we  un- 
derstand Americans,  Individually  or  collec- 
tively assuming  the  burden  of  responsibility 
for  Sen,  Kennedy's  unfortunate  death. 

The  national  television  networks,  which 
m  our  opinion  have  contributed  more  to 
cause  the  current  unrest  in  this  nation  than 
any  other  single  source,  have  raised  so  many 
side  Issues  in  the  death  of  Sen.  Kennedy 
that  the  record  should  be  set  straight. 

Sen.  Kennedy  was  shot  to  death  by  an 
Arab  extremist  who  comes  from  a  part  of 
the  world  where  violence  and  assassination 
is  an  every  day  affair.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  word  assassin  Is  derived  from  the  Arabic 
language. 

America  has  no  monopoly  on  crime,  mur- 
der, assassination  and  civil  disorder.  It  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  an  assassin's  gun  fired 
the  shot  that  started  World  War  I  in  Eu- 
rope and  witness  now  what  is  taking  place 
In  France. 

Gun  control  laws.  Insofar  as  curbing  crime, 
are  about  as  effective  as  the  prohibition  farce 
In  this  country  following  the  First  World 
War. 

We  have  but  to  look  to  the  south  of  us  to 
prove  this  point.  The  most  stringent  of  gun 
control  laws  can  be  found  in  most  of  the 
Latin  American  republics.  In  some  of  them 
it  is  against  the  law  to  even  own  a  gun  and 
sale  of  ammunition  to  the  civil  populace  is 
Xorbidden.  Tet  political  assassination  Is  ram- 
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pant  In  these  countries  and  a  high  percent- 
age of  their  male  populations  pack  concealed 
weapons. 

As  has  been  stated  so  many  times  before, 
there  are  no  measures  to  stop  assassination 
so  long  as  the  assassin  Is  willing  to  give  his 
life  In  the  attempt  on  his  victim. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  tragedy-ridden 
Kennedy  family,  but  misfortune  is  not  re- 
stricted to  them  alone.  We  can  think  of  at 
least  two  families  right  here  In  Bay  County 
who  have  suffered  a  series  of  tragedies  in 
recent  years. 

No  conspiracy  ever  has  been  proven  In  the 
deaths  of  either  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  or 
his  brother.  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  The 
late  President  Keiuiedy  was  ;\ssassinated  on 
Nov.  22,  1963.  and  his  assassin  also  was  an 
extremist,  and  American  but  a  communist 
militant  who  had  defected  to  Russia. 

So  long  as  there  are  extremists  and  men- 
tally ill  people  In  this  country  there  will  be 
political  assassinations.  This  is  indeed  un- 
fortunate but  It  Is  a  fact  of  life — one  from 
which  there  is  no  escape  or  .solution. 

What  we  lU-e  saying  Is  this:  Why  blame 
everyone  for  something  over  which  they  have 
no  control? 

Why  do  people  like  President  Johnson  pro- 
pose new  laws  when  they  are  not  enforcing 
the  ones  already  on  the  books? 

Why  deride  America  at  a  time  when  it 
needs  friends  and  not  unwarranted  criticism? 

Why  put  the  guilt  on  the  entire  nation 
when  the  double  assassinations  were  the  work 
of  two  individual  extremists?  Their  actions 
reflect  in  no  way  the  feelings  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  Most  of  us  deplore  crime 
period  and  are  law  abiding  citizens. 
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ROUND    TOP,    TEX.,    POST    OFFICE 
DEDICATION 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
dedication  ceremonies  were  held  in  my 
State  to  mark  the  completion  of  a  new 
postal  facility  at  Round  Top,  Tex.  These 
ceremonies  were,  perhaps,  typical  of  such 
activities  with  notable  exception,  for  at 
Round  Top  we  have  managed  to  link  the 
traditional  charm  and  history  that  is 
associated  with  a  small,  historical  com- 
munity with  the  progress  and  spirit  that 
has  helped  build  this  country. 

In  an  era  of  our  history  where  funda- 
mental determination  and  the  heritage 
of  our  past  seems  to  be  slipping  from 
the  lives  of  many  of  our  citizens,  I  feel 
it  is  particularly  significant  to  take  note 
of  this  event. 

Through  the  innovation  of  our  Post 
Office  Department  and  the  residents  of 
Round  Top,  the  new  facility  will  be  able 
to  make  a  unique  contribution  to  the  re- 
markable history  of  Round  Top  since  it 
was  designed  to  be  an  asset  to  the  his- 
torical charm  of  this  community  while 
providing  the  most  modern  efficient  post- 
al service  ixtssible. 

Round  Top  played  a  \ital  role  in  the 
development  of  Texas.  As  early  as  1823, 
people  were  traveling  through  Round 
Rock  to  go  from  the  Brazos  River  settle- 
ments to  the  growing  Colorado  River 
settlements. 

According  to  J.  G.  Banik,  a  Round  Top 
resident  and  researcher  of  the  commu- 
nity's history,  early  mail  to  Texas  was 


routed  from  the  birthplace  of  Texas  in- 
dependence at  Old  'Washington-on-the- 
Brazos. 

Mr.  Banik,  who  spoke  at  the  dedica- 
tion, went  on  to  report : 

The  first  mall  In  Texas  was  carried  by  the 
stage  coaches,  and  stagecoach  stops  were  the 
first  post  offices.  By  the  early  1840's  three 
routes  of  travel  converged  upon  this  area 
from  the  north  and  east  One  came  from 
Old  Washington-on-the-Brazos  and  another 
stage  coach  route  came  here  from  Hou.sfnn 
and  Brenham,  by  the  way  of  Wlnedale.  TTicse 
two  stage  coach  routes  stopped  at  the  hou.•^e- 
with-the-round-top  about  one  and  one-hiif 
miles  northeast  of  town  on  what  Is  now 
known  as  the  Zuehlke's  place,  and  acro.ss 
Cummlii's  Creek  at  Townsenr'  s.  Tlie  othpr 
route  coming  from  San  Felire  and  Industry 
stopped  at  the  Nassau  Plantation  and  iit 
Townsend's. 

John  Rice  Jones  II,  who  lived  on  the 
Fairyland  Farm  on  Jones  Creek  about  fl.e 
miles  from  here,  was  the  first  Postmaster 
General  of  Texas.  He  was  postmaster  general 
of  Texas  under  the  provisional  governmeiii 
of  Henry  Smith,  served  under  the  govern- 
ment of  David  G.  Burnet,  and  Anally  unde.- 
the  constitutional  government  of  Mlrabe.iu 
B.  Lamar.  With  the  postmaster  general  liv- 
ing here,  every  major  stagecoach  stop  h;ri 
a  post  office.  Thus,  Nassau,  Wlnedale.  ai.  I 
the  house-wlth-the-round-top  had  post  (■:- 
flees  to  the  north  and  east,  and  Warrenton. 
Waldeck,  Walhalla.  and  Nechanlta  had  post 
offices  to  the  south  and  west. 

When  Texas  Joined  the  United  States  In 

1845.  the  first  United  States  post  offices  were 
opened  on  May  22,  1846.  The  post  office 
at  the-house-with-the-round-top  opened  as 
a  United  States  post  office  on  December  28. 

1846,  with  Henry  A.  Robertson  as  the  first 
postmaster. 

On  June  15,  1848.  L.  H.  W.  Johnson  was 
appointed  postmaster.  On  July  19  of  the 
same  year,  the  j>ost  office  was  moved  from 
the-house-with-the-round-top  to  Schult7.= 
store,  which  was  here  in  this  little  town.  On 
Nov.  30,  1848.  John  Shults  became  po.n- 
master.  and  the  name  of  the  post  office  v.-ps 
changed  from  Schultz's  Store  to  Round  To; 

Other  early  postmasters  were  Josep:. 
Shults,  Dr.  Calvin  R.  Ranklin,  Edward  I. 
Henkel,  Aurellus  J.  Ledbetter.  and  Willi.ai;: 
Hodge.  During  the  Civil  War  William  Hod^e 
and  Hamilton  Ledbetter  served  as  postmas- 
ters. 

Herman  Hellmuth  became  the  first  United 
States  postmaster  after  the  Civil  W,ir. 
Other  postmasters  were  Emlle  Kellner.  Louis 
Schlottman.  Miss  Hannah  Zapp.  Robert 
Zapp.  Alexander  von  Rosenberg,  Walter  R, 
Schultze.  Alexander  von  Rosenberg,  Ernest 
Fricke,  Edgar  Frlcke,  Lee  H.  Krause,  Mrs. 
Mildred  Smith,  and  our  present  postmaster. 
Clarence  Wagner.  Mr.  Albert  Blume,  Mrs. 
Lydla  Fricke,  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Etzel  served 
as  acting  postmasters. 

The  post  offices  at  Nechanitz.  WaldecV:. 
Walhalla.  and  Wlnedale  were  later  aban- 
doned. The  Groos  Family  served  as  postmas- 
ters at  Nassau  until  Feb.  26,  1887,  when  the 
Nassau  post  office  was  moved  to  Shelby  la 
Austin  County. 

We,  here,  at  Round  Top,  have  always  be- 
lieved that  the  past  must  blend  with  the 
present  to  form  a  progressive  and  worth- 
while future. 

I  am  very  much  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  sentiment  of  that  last  statement, 
for  it  was  this  spirit  that  has  help  build 
this  country  to  the  great  Nation  it  is 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Postmaster  Clarence 
■Wagner  is  carrying  on  in  an  exemplary 
manner  the  efficient  and  pleasant  serv- 
ice of  the  Round  Top  post  office.  Thi.s 
little  community  has  a  great  heritage, 
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and  the  dedication  of  this  new  post  of- 
fice adds  stability  and  growth  and  color 
to  an  already  colorful  and  delightful 
community. 


POSITIVE  AND  RESPONSIBLE 
ACTION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  June  12  carried 
a  column  by  Eddie  Adams  from  Cam 
Ranli  Bay,  Vietnam,  wliich  points  up  the 
many  attempts  to  lend  assistance  to  dis- 
advantaged areas  of  our  cities  in  contrast 
to  the  "burn,  baby,  burn,"  policies  of 
extremist  elements.  Barry  P.  Wright,  a 
Negro  Seabee  of  Chicago,  lias  formed 
a  group,  "Negro  Veterans  From  Viet- 
nam," who.se  goal  will  be  to  "unite  and 
i;o  home  and  help  the  people,  to  extend 
liis  liand  to  these  vho  need  help,  to  be 
constructive."  With  but  a  inontli  to  go 
before  his  departure  for  the  States,  Sea- 
bee  Wright  has  interested  2,170  other 
servicemen  through  his  personal  appeals. 

It  is  encouraging  to  learn  of  efforts 
>uch  as  this  directed  at  building  a  safe 
and  peaceful  future  for  the  less  for- 
tunate. It  is  hoped  that  projects  of  this 
type  will  be  given  ample  publicity  and 
that  private  interests  will  assist  in  bring- 
ing to  fruition  such  positive  and  whole- 
.-^ome  endeavors. 

I  place  the  column  entitled  "Negro 
Seabee  Forms  Group  To  Redeem 
Ghettos,"  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
of  June  12  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

EtiLu.    Not    BfRN":    Negro   Seabee   Forms 
Group  To  Redeem  Ghettos 
(By  Eddie  Adams) 

Cam  Ranh  Bay,  Vietnam. — What  is  going 
■'■}  liappen  to  the  civil  rights  movement  when 
Uiousands  of  Negro  fighting  men  return  to 
'he  United  .States  from  V'ietnam? 

One  possible  answer  is  that  militancy  will 
take  on  a  more  violent  meaning  than  ever. 
But  another  answer,  given  by  a  Negro  sailor 
in  Vietnam  with  different  ideas,  is,  "It's  not 
always  in  your  fist.  We  build,  not  burn." 

Perhaps  Seabee  Barry  P.  Wright,  24,  of 
Chicago,  developed  his  ideas  through  his 
construction  work  as  a  heavy  equipment 
•perator  at  this  giant  port  installation  on 
■*ie  South  China  Sea  coast. 

But  Wright  has  a  more  practical  explana- 
*ion:  "It's  our  homes  that  are  burning.  It's 
our  loved  ones  that  ore  getting  killed.  It's 
otir  neighborhoods  that  are  unsafe.  So  where 
are  you  going  to  get  by  being  militant?" 

To  get  his  point  across  to  other  Negro  serv- 
icemen. Wright  has  formed  a  group  he  calls 
Negro  Veterans  From  Vietnam.  He  says:  "We 
are  asking  the  Negro  serviceman,  who  shared 
equally  in  fear  and  death  in  Vietnam,  to 
unite  and  go  home  and  help  the  people,  to 
extend  his  hand  to  those  who  need  help,  to 
■■■e  constructive  " 

Wright  spreads  his  ideas  through  a  mlme- 
'igraphed  letter  passed  out  to  troops — black 
..nd  white — and  through  personal  appeals. 
He  reports  2.170  members. 

Wright  .says  the  organization  has  repre- 
.=entatives  in  Pleiku.  Saigon,  Qui  Nhon.  Cat 
Lo  and  Nha  Trang.  Since  he  is  scheduled  to 
leave  Vietnam  next  month.  Wright  has  his 
parents  coordinating  things  back  in  the 
states.  He  has  distributed  cards  asking  serv- 
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icemen  when  th.ey  are  due  to  return  home 
.md  when  they  get  out  of  service.  These  are 
stamped  with  his  parents'  address  in  Chi- 
cago. 

"We'll  break  up  into  squads  and  go  into 
the  ghettos  just  like  we  break  up  into  squads 
and  go  into  the  hills  here."  Wright  .'lays. 
"I'm  going  to  devote  all  of  my  time  to  this 
group  when  I  return  home. 

"The  first  thing  I'm  going  to  do  is  buy  an 
old  tractor-trailer  rig  with  the  money  I 
saved  and  begin  classes  on  trucking  and  driv- 
ing. Tills  won't  cost  the  students  one  cent." 

Not  everyone  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  has  taken 
to  Wright's  new  organization  cheerfully.  Re- 
cently, he  said,  two  members  of  the  base 
security  force  burned  a  five-foot  cross  in 
protest. 

"Well,  some  of  the  fellows  got  pretty  ex- 
cited over  it.  jumping  and  threatening  and 
wanting  to  raise  hell  all  over  the  base,"  he 
said.  "I  told  them  that  e\ erything  we  stood 
for  would  be  lost  and  we  all  got  calmed  down 
and  decided  lo  find  out  wh.D  did  it  and  turn 
them  in  to  the  base  commander.  Which  we 
did,  and  the  tv,'o  were  court-martialed. 

"I  spoke  In  their  defense  at  the  ccurt- 
martial.  I  told  the  commander  that  the 
Negroes  nt  the  base  forgave  these  two  and 
he  a.sked  me  whether  I  w,is  forgiving  them 
myself.  I  said  I  was  a  spokcsm.'in  and  we  had 
1900  people  at  Cam  Ranh  behind  me. 

"Those  boys  got  a  light  sentence  and  one 
came  up  to  me  and  apologized  that  lie  did 
not  realize  what  he  was  doing.  So  now  the 
matter  is  finished" 


THE   BALTIC   STATES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Sneaker,  this 
week  nationwide  observances  are  being 
held  to  commemorate  tlie  illegal  seizure 
of  the  Baltic  States  by  the  Soviet  dicta- 
torship. The  mimary  purpose  of  this 
commemorative  week  is  to  remind  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  of  the  illegal 
So\iet  control  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  and  the  never-ceasinti  efforts 
that  will  continue  until  legitimate  free- 
dom is  restored  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

May  I  remind  the  Members.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  even  our  vacillating  State  De- 
partment has  not  formally  approved  the 
Soviet  Union's  seizure  of  the  Baltic  States 
although  implementation  by  the  Johnson 
administration  of  the  Consular  Conven- 
tion could  be  used  by  the  Soviet  Union  as 
a  vehicle  for  maneuvering  a  U.S.  con- 
.sulate  into  that  area,  which  would  then 
be  tantamount  to  recognition  of  the 
seizure. 

■We  must  reccsnize  that  iiermanent 
peace  and  freedom  will  not  come  to  this 
troubled  world  unless  the  peoples  of  the 
Baltic  States  and  all  of  the  other  captive 
nations  of  communism  are  permitted  to 
select  governments  of  their  own  clioosins, 
in  conformity  with  their  historical  tradi- 
tions and  just  national  aspirations. 
Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  nu- 
merous House  Members  are  making  spe- 
cial note  of  this  week  commemorating 
the  tragic  .seizure  of  the  Baltic  States  by 
Stalin.  May  I  diercss  and  point  out  that 
we  must  reappraise  the  iire.sent  foreian 
policy  of  appeasing  the  Soviet  Union  and 
instead  develop  an  imaginative  diolo- 
matic  offen.sive  apainst  the  Ru.ssian  dic- 
tatorship.  Unfortunately,   the   Johnson 
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administration  is  frantically  pursuing 
coexistence  with  Eastern  European  Com- 
munist governments  despite  their  in- 
volvement against  us  in  Vietnam. 

On  June  IG,  1940.  the  Soviet  Union 
seized  the  three  Baltic  nations,  and  a 
year  later,  on  June  13.  194L  thou.sands 
of  government,  business,  and  religious 
leaders  of  these  lands  were  seized  and 
shipped  to  .slave  labor  camps  in  Siberia. 

The  peoples  of  the  three  Baltic  States 
were  victims  of  the  Stalin-Hitler  deal  in 
the  early  days  of  'World  War  II.  and  their 
illegal  incorporation  into  the  U.S.S.R.  re- 
mains one  of  the  major  unresolved  world 
problems. 

The  failure  of  the  United  Nations  to 
investigate  the  basic  denial  of  funda- 
mental human  rights  of  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples indicates  the  paralysis  that  the  So- 
viet Union  and  other  Communi.st  states 
have  caused  in  the  international  orga- 
nization, .since  the  United  Nations  .should 
be  working  to  protect  the  right  of  all  peo- 
ples to  self-determination  and  freedom 
to  pursue  tlieir  own  economic,  social,  cul- 
tural, and  religious  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States,  as  the 
moral  as  well  as  military  leader  of  the 
fiee  world,  recognizes  its  responsibility  to 
bring  about  a  world  of  complete  peace 
and  true  freedom.  May  I  reemphasiz« 
that  we  will  not  Lave  complete  peace  and 
true  freedom  until  all  the  peoples  now 
subject  to  Communist  control  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  pursue  their  own  le- 
liitiinate  national  goals.  It  is  especially 
important  that  we  recognize  the  legal 
and  moral  basis  on  whicli  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples ask  for  their  independence. 

The  leaders  in  exile  of  tlie  Baltic  States 
are  maintaining  very  effective  and  ijrac- 
tical  programs,  working  to  restore  free- 
dom to  their  homelands.  Wherever  peo- 
ples  of  the  Baltic  States  have  recons re- 
gated  in  the  free  world,  they  zealou-sly. 
lirogrcs.sively.  and  effectively  are  working 
to  restore  freedom  to  tlieir  homelands.  A 
snecial  point  that  they  emphasize,  in  ad- 
dition to  th.e  natural  demand  to  place 
the  Baltic  States  question  on  the  UN 
agenda,  is  to  appeal  to  the  con.science  of 
the  v.'orld  by  their  activities  to  rccoimize 
the  strong  moral,  legal,  and  political 
cause  that  is  theirs. 


VITAMIN  AND  FOOD  SUPPLEMENTS 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  would  amend 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  in- 
clude a  definition  of  food  supplements. 
My  bill  would  also  limit  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  administering  the  act 
as  it  relates  to  the  ixitency.  number,  com- 
bination, amount,  or  variety  of  any  syn- 
thetic or  natural  vitamin,  mineral,  sub- 
stance, or  ingredient  of  any  food  supple- 
ment that  is  not  intrin.sically  injurious 
to  health  in  the  recommended  amounts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  respectfully  urge  that 
my  bill  be  referred  lO  the  appropriate 
committee  for  early  consideration. 
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WHO  KILLED  OLD  GLORY? 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13.  1968 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  20,  last  year,  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  passed  H.R.  10480  by  a 
vote  of  387  to  16.  This  bill,  in  case  you 
may  have  forgotten,  is  the  flag  desecra- 
tion bill  which  makes  it  a  crime  punish- 
able by  fine  or  imprisonment  for  any 
person  found  guilty  of  contempt  of  any 
flag  of  the  United  States  by  publicly 
mutilating,  defacing,  defiling,  burning, 
or  trampling  upon  it. 

As  of  today  the  U.S.  Senate  as  a  body 
has  failed  to  take  a  vote  on  the  flag  bill. 

Following  the  tragic  death  by  assas- 
sination of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
many  people  asked  what  is  wrong  with 
our  Nation?  Others  merely  shrugged 
their  shoulders  and  accused  our  Nation 
of  being  sick,  and  charged  that  you  and 
I,  and  the  other  citizens  of  our  country 
are  members  of  a  sick  society. 

I  do  not  believe  this,  nor  do  I  feel  that 
all  Americans  should  be  charged  with  the 
sickness  that  has  motivated  the  minority. 
who  because  of  permissiveness  has  found 
it  convenient  to  object  to  every  facet  of 
our  Nation,  preaching  anarchy  and  yet, 
hiding  behind  our  Constitution  for 
protection. 

I  mention  these  facts  to  you,  because  I 
cannot  but  wonder  if  our  country  is  not 
also  the  target  of  the  assassin's  bullet. 
The  assassin  being  the  hater,  the  greedy, 
the  divider,  the  unpatriotic,  the  protestor, 
the  criminal,  the  corrupter,  the  lazy,  the 
lackadaisical,  and  the  "I  do  not  care's" 
which  make  ap  a  part  of  our  society. 

June  14  is  Flag  Day. 

Our  flag  has  a  great  heritage.  It  is  the 
emblem  of  justice  and  of  freedom  and  it 
is  the  symbol  of  a  nation  of  boundless 
courage  and  opportunity  for  those  who 
wish  to  work  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Yet  we  need  only  to  pick  up  a  news- 
paper, or  to  see  or  hear  a  newscast  to  be 
aware  that  in  our  country  today  there 
are  those  who  would  and  do  abuse,  insult 
and  desecrate  our  flag. 

Some  go  so  far  as  to  publicly  burn  it  in 
defiance  and  in  disgust  of  our  heritage 
and  our  principles. 

Is  assassination  of  our  American  way 
of  life  taking  place? 

In  my  opinion,  yes.  Why  then  should 
we  stand  by  and  wait  until  the  American 
dream  is  mm-dcred  by  the  traitors  who 
claim  protection  under  the  Constitution; 
the  very  Constitution  they  wish  to 
destroy. 

To  most  Americans,  whether  it  be  we 
who  wore  the  uniform  of  our  country,  or 
mt,  the  flag  of  our  great  Nation  means 
pride  in  ourselves,  pride  in  our  heritage, 
pride  in  our  future,  and  pride  in  our 
country. 

Thus,  to  defile  or  desecrate  our  flag  is 
in  fact  to  stab  the  heait  of  our  Republic. 

In  the  minds  of  many  of  these  current 
young  revolutionaries,  our  flag  stands 
for  the  past,  a  past  which  they  do  not 
comprehend  and  want  to  change.  Old 
Glory,  the  proud  and  haughty  symbol  of 
sweat,    toil,   and   freedom    for   all.   just 
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would  not  fit  in  the  scheme  of  things  for 
the  minority  that  is  today  attempting  to 
overthrow  our  democracy. 

These  groups  have  shown  their  disdain 
for  our  symbol  of  love  and  freedom  by 
destroying  our  fiag.  They  have  done  this 
through  actual  burnings,  and  tramplings 
of  the  flag. 

You  wonder  just  how  sick  can  some 
people  become  when  they  resort  to  de- 
sti-uction  of  our  Nation's  flag,  but  after 
some  thought,  the  matter  is  plain  to  un- 
derstand. These  people  are  intent  on  de- 
stroying all  of  the  past.  This  means 
changing  our  way  of  life,  our  institu- 
tions, our  morals,  our  political  structure, 
and  our  flag. 

For  those  of  our  detractors  today  who 
protest  our  American  way  of  life  then  I 
would  remind  them  of  the  need  to  be- 
come aware  of  the  greatness  of  our  Na- 
tion. Let  them  if  they  will  consider  the 
vast  spiritual  and  moral  commitments 
that  we  have  made  to  insure  freedom  at 
home  and  ai-ound  the  world. 

I  ask  them  to  compare  our  way  of  life 
with  the  way  of  life  under  communism 
and  socialistic  countries,  by  experience, 
ratlier  than  by  what  they  think  or  per- 
haps what  they  have  been  taught. 

I  ask  them  if  communism  is  so  great 
then  why  is  force  its  principal,  dominat- 
ing factor  in  its  control  over  the  masses? 
I  ask  then,  why  are  those  that  have  de- 
fected from  our  counti-y  .so  anxious  to 
return  to  this  country,  and  why  are  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world  anxious  to 
come  to  America? 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  wrote  of  the 
flag: 

A  thoughtful  mind  when  it  sees  a  nation's 
flag,  sees  not  the  flag  only,  but  the  nation 
itself;  and  whatever  may  be  Its  symbols,  its 
insignia,  he  reads  chiefly  in  the  Flag  the  gov- 
ernment's principles,  the  truth,  tlie  history 
whicli  belongs  to  the  nation,  which  sets  it 
forth. 

We  are  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave  and  we  shall  overcome. 
We  shall  overcome  the  pestilence  of  law- 
lessness that  has  tried  to  engulf  our  land. 

Patriotism  and  pride  in  our  country 
will  keep  the  assassin  from  destroying 
our  Nation  if  we  remain  alert  to  the 
dangers  that  confront  us  t.oday. 

Fortunately,  the  protesters  of  today 
are  only  a  small  part  of  our  Nation's 
citizens.  But  there  are  times  when  a  well 
organized  minority  will  succeed  if  we  in 
this  country  do  not  remain  vigilant  and 
aware  of  the  motives  behind  many  of  to- 
day's protests. 

Let  us  then,  show  the  world  that  we 
are  a  great  people  living  in  a  great  Na- 
tion. Let  us  prove  to  the  protesters  at 
home  and  to  the  world  that  we  are  proud 
of  our  flag  and  the  heritaee  that  is  ours 
and  to  those  here  at  home  that  would 
hold  us  up  to  ridicule  by  desecrating  our 
flag,  let  us  demand  that  they  be  held 
accountable  for  their  actions  and 
puni.shed  accordingly. 

To  those  abroad,  let  us  say,  "We  hold 
our  hands  and  hearts  out  in  the  name  of 
freedom  and  justice,  but  at  the  same 
time  don't  tread  on  me." 

The  strength  of  our  country  cannot  be 
maintained  if  respect  in  the  symbol  of 
our  country  is  not  maintained.  There- 
fore, let  us  once  again  rally  around  the 
flag  because  to  do  so  will  be  to  rededicate 
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ourselves    to    the    great    principles    for 
which  our  counti-y  stands. 

If  our  flag  is  worth  dying  for.  then  u 
is  worth  living  for.  Action  must  be  com- 
pleted to  help  protect  it  from  desecra- 
tion and  defiling  by  those  who  in  mv 
opinion  are  deliberately  insulting  and 
stabbing  at  the  vital  organs  of  America. 


FIREARMS    SHIPPED   THROUGH 
THE  POST  OFFICE 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennes.see.  M 
Speaker,  Postmaster  General  W.  Manni 
Watson  has  taken  veiy  positive  admiii- 
istrative  steps  to  help  in  the  control  oi 
shipment  of  firearms  to  irresponsible  in- 
dividuals. 

In  a  speech  before  the  National  Pre.^.- 
Club  yesterday,  June  12,  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Watson  announced  that  he  has  ;.- 
sued  regulations  that  all  firearms  shippe;! 
through  the  mails  be  clearly  labeled  a- 
firearms  and  that  local  post  offices,  upo;; 
receipt  of  these  parcels,  .shall  not  forwanl 
them  to  the  addressee  until  the  local 
chief  law  enforcement  official  has  bef':i 
notified. 

I  place  the  remarks  of  Postmaster  Ge:;- 
eral  Watson  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

One  of  the  most  serious  challenges  to  nv- 
democratic  process  is  the  growing  tide  '  i 
violence  thre.itening  every  American.  It  i'  . 
violence  that  could  construct  a  Berlin  \V:iIl 
of  fear  between  those  who  aspire  to  polltic.il 
office  and  the  American  people. 

Weapons  fired  from  tlie  darkness  of  sick 
minds  can  not  only  kill  an  individual  but 
also  destroy  our  hopes  of  making  this  nation 
a  finer,  freer  place  where  the  human  spir:t 
can  flourish  and  all  men  reach  their  :'i  . 
fKitential. 

Each  of  us  must  do  wliat  he  can  to  revfi 
this  dangerous  .ind  frightening  trend. 

And  each  of  us  must  do  so  in  a  way  th.  ■ 
will  not  compromi.'-.e  or  modify  the  freed'i::i 
we  now  enjoy. 

Last  February,  the  President  a-sked  ''■■'■ 
Congress  for  the  most  comprehensive  cr::r.e 
control  legislation  in  our  history — legislation 
that  would  strike  a  heavy  blow  against  crime 
while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  our  tr.''- 
dition  of  local  control.  Again,  just  la.-t 
month,  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Mansfield,  the- 
President  said  that  ".  .  .  the  key  to  effectiv-^ 
crime  control  is  effective  law  enforcement- 
at  the  local  level." 

Thus,  while  we  must  find  ways  of  dealiii- 
with  crime  and  with  the  instruments  <>: 
crime,  we  must  also  be  careful  not  to  en- 
danger our  system  of  federalism — a  systcr.^ 
b.ased  on  divided  but  equal  responsibilities 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

Certainly,  if  each  level  of  government  car- 
ries out  its  responsibilities,  the  problem  c: 
combating  crime  and  violence  will  be  miic;'. 
diminished. 

I  am  here  today  to  tell  you  that  the  Pen 
Office  Department  intends  .to  carry  out  :'.' 
responsibility. 

In  accordance  with  our  duty.  I  have  co::- 
eluded  that  shipments  of  firearms  through 
the  mails  under  existing  procedures  seriousiv 
interferes  with  enforcement  of  state  and  loc.! 
laws  designed  to  control  firearms.  The  na- 
tional interest  demands  tliat  activities  of  :!".- 
postal  service  shall  not  hinder  effective  t-r.- 
forcement  of  State  and  local  gun  control 
laws. 
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Therefore,  I  have  today  Issued  regulations 
that  all  li rearms  shipped  through  the  malls 
be  clearly  labeled  with  the  word:  "FIRE- 
ARMS." 

If  the  shipment  is  not  so  labeled  it  will  not 
bo  accepted  in  the  malls. 

I  have  also  ordered  that  all  postmaster.-: 
shall  not  make  delivery  of  any  firearm  with- 
out first  notifying  the  chief  law  enforcement 
official  of  the  community  that  delivery  of  a 
firearm  is  to  be  made. 

This  regulation  will  be  effective  immedi- 
ately. 

I  have  also  ordered  that  sawed-off  shot- 
guns and  short-barreled  rifles  be  barred  from 
the  malls  as  concealable  weapons.  Tliis  means 
they  cannot  be  sent  through  the  mails  ex- 
cept to  authorized  recipients  such  as  mili- 
tary officers  or  law  enforcement  agents. 

In  this  way — though  we  are  not  restrict- 
ing the  shipment  of  the  larger  weapons — 
we  are  doing  what  we  can  under  the  law 
to  assure  that  they  do  not  flow  into  the 
hands  of  irresponsible  persons. 

This  will  enable  local  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities, in  those  many  states  and  local 
jurisdictions  having  gun  control  laws,  to  take 
action  if  there  is  a  violation  of  their  laws. 

We  all  recognize  that  tlie  passage  of  arms 
is  also  accomplished  by  means  other  than 
go\ernment  mail.^.  Many  weapons  are  sent 
through  private  express  carriers.  The  Post 
Office  Department  cannot  direct  these  pri- 
vate businesses  to  follow  our  lead.  However. 
we  recognize  that  these  public  firms  are  as 
interested  in  the  good  of  this  country  as  any 
private  citizen. 

For  that  reason.  I  have  sent  the  following 
wire  to  these  businesses  and  transportation 
organizations  this  morning.  It  reads,  quote: 
"I  have  today  ordered  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  require  all  shippers  to  clearly 
identify  firearms  with  a  label,  Beiore  delivery 
of  such  a  package,  our  Postmasters  will 
notify  local  law  enforcement  officials  of  the 
name  of  the  recipient.  It  is  my  liope  that 
you  will  freely  Joiti  with  us  in  this  endeavor. 
The  Post  Office  Department  stands  ready  to 
assist  you  In  this  in  any  way  you  desire.  I 
personally  will  be  available  to  meet  with 
your  representatives."  Unquote 

I  fully  realize  that  guns  do  not  kill  or 
threaten  .  .  .  men  do. 

I  fully  realize  that  neither  these  .';ew  regu- 
lations nor.  indeed,  any  laws  will  of  them- 
selves solve  the  problem  of  sick  minds  or 
violence  in  our  streets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  !X)siti\e  and 
reasonable  step  forward.  It  in  no  way 
abridges  a  responsible  individual's  right 
to  purchase  and  keep  a  gun  and  I  rcun- 
mend  the  Postinaster  General  for  his 
action. 
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mands  for:  First,  375  Cheyenne  helicop- 
ters under  a  $21.4  million  Army  contract; 
and  .second,  144  L-1011  commercial 
planes  valued  at  $2.16  billion — the  larg- 
est combined  aircraft  order  in  history. 

The  L-1011  airliner,  to  be  produced  at 
Burbank,  will  involve  more  than  200  .sub- 
contractors in  45  States.  A  50-airplane 
purchase  by  a  British  firm  will  result  in 
an  immediate  favorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments to  the  United  Slates  of  approxi- 
mately S390  million.  Tlic  airplane  will  be 
powered  by  Rolls-Royce  turbofan  en- 
gines and  will  be  unique  in  its  .spacious- 
ne.ss— 60  percent  wider  than  today's  four- 
engine  transports. 


SAN  FERNANDO  VALLEY.  CALIF.. 
FIRMS  GROW 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

HF    C.ALIFORNI.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^S 
Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tech- 
nological growth  and  knowledge  gained 
by  San  Fernando  Valley,  Calif.,  firms  re- 
ceiving Government  assistance  in  re- 
search and  development,  and  in  fulfill- 
ing Government  contract  requiiements 
continue  to  benefit  those  who  live  and 
work  in  this  area,  which  I  serve  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Employment  at  Lockheed-California's 
Burbank  and  Van  Nuys  plants  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  more  than  40  percjnt 
by   1971   as  a  result  of  production  de- 


AUTOMATED     INFORMATION     SYS- 
TEMS   AND    COPYRIGHT   LAW 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WIt.CO.NSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
thiid  installment  of  the  report  on  the 
American  University  Symixisium  on  Au- 
tomated Information  S\stems  and  Copy- 
right Law  is  contained  in  the  following 
material — "Automated  Information  Sy.s- 
tems  and  Copyright  Law.  Part  III": 
Technology   .and  the  Copyp.ight  Law:    The 

Systems  Approach 
(By  George  V.  Eltgroth.  General  Electric  Cv  ) 

The  problems  which  have  been  etched  into 
.stark  visibility  by  the  reaction  between  tlie 
application  of  the  proposed  revision  of  the 
copyright  law  and  the  grov.-th  patterns  of 
data  ijrocosslng  arise  from  the  fact  tliat 
modern  technology  has  disrxilved  the  tie  thi.t 
once  inseparably  bound  information  to  its 
more  or  less  perishable  carrier.  Three  circum- 
stances arising  therefrom  stand  as  a  threat 
to  further  growth  of  the  publishing  Industry 
in  the  non-entertainment  field: 

1.  Unlimited  parallel  access  to  works. 

2.  The  durability  of  modern  information 
carriers. 

3.  The  ease  of  information  entry  into  a 
new  carrier. 

In  the  past,  the  book  on  the  library  shelf 
wa.s  the  broadest  access  interface  to  a  pub- 
lished work  But  suppose  5.000  people  want 
to  consult  a  book.  Obviously,  they  can't  all 
even  get  into  a  single  library  room,  and  if 
they  v.ere  there,  they  couldn't  look  at  the 
book  over  each  other's  shoulder.  If  they 
waited  in  line  and  consulted  the  book  one  by 
one,  the  book  would  be  worn  out  long  before 
it  readied  the  last  reader.  So  the  simple 
physical  problems  of  individual  acces.'!  in  a 
reasonable  time  and  the  attrition  of  wear 
fixed  the  size  of  the  initial  and  replacement 
market. 

Modern  communication  technology  can 
readily  bring  3,000  wire  channels  to  ihe 
library,  make  Individual  pages  available  to 
one  or  many  readers,  each  at  his  ov/n  pace, 
and  the  information  carrier  serving  the  pur- 
pose of  the  book  will  be  as  sound  at  the  end 
of  5.000  consultations  as  at  the  beginning. 
In  the  era  preceding  the  flowering  of  this 
new  technology,  the  publisher  sold  :;apcr. 
glue  and  binder  thread  with  value  added 
through  the  affixed  intelligence  in  a  process 
requiring  such  a  large  initial  capital  invest- 
meiit  as  to  inake  any  attempt  at  reproduction 
of  a  substantial  portion  of  the  individual 
work  uneconomic  to  the  small  scale  i.'ser. 
Reproduction  with  systems  requiring  small 
start-up  investment,  such  as  photostating  at 
from  20(;  to  bOi  per  page  would  bring  the 
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cost  of  u  300  page  reproduced  book  to  %60 
or  S150.  Reproduction  costs  are  still  on  ihelr 
way  down  at  &.03  per  life  size  page,  bringing 
the  reproduction  of  a  300  page  book  to  $9. 
Corvsidering  the  cost  of  time  and  acquisition, 
even  the  reproduction  of  an  entire  IX)ok  is  not 
unre.\sonable. 

Tliere  are  further  fiwts.  however,  which 
bear  consideration,  growing  out  of  the  nature 
of  the  work  and  the  nature  of  lus  use  In 
this  iispect,  works  may  be  regarded  its  mem- 
bers of  the  following  classes  representing  the 
predominant  mode  of  utilization; 

1.  The  Inviolate  Integral  work 

2.  Tlie  sector  divisible  work 

3.  The  entry  divisible  work 

The  entertainment  oriented  work,  such  as 
the  novel  or  play,  represents  a  good  example 
of  the  inviolate  integral  work,  losing  its  value 
when  all  of  the  work  is  not  present.  If  the 
beginning  is  mi.ssiiig  one  would  not  recog- 
nize the  characters  and  their  relationships. 
If  Uie  end  is  mi.ssing.  one  does  not  know 
how  Uie  plot  comes  out.  It  tlie  middle  is 
missing,  there  is  no  connection  between  the 
characters  and  the  denouemtnt.  In  Uie  event 
of  reproduction,  there  would  be  either  full 
reproduction  or  no  reproduction,  so  that  the 
cost  hurdle  is  at  its  highest,  being  the  totil 
page  count  multiplied  by  the  per  page  repro- 
duction cost.  Furthermore,  acress  at  the  mo- 
ment of  desire  Is  not  essential.  A  day.  or 
even  several  days,  of  delay  .-an  be  tolerated. 
There  is  no  real-time  access  pressure,  re- 
course to  the  book-shop,  library  or  publisher 
is  practical.  Tlic  Reproduction  Impediment  is 
at  its  maximum.  .As  a  rough  measure  of  this 
Reproduction  Impediment  (R)  we  might 
lake: 

t 
n    n      c  -:  - 

v 

n=page   count  of   portion   of   work   needed 

I  here,  the  entire  worki. 
c  -  reproduction  cost  per  page, 
t  — permitted  acce.ss  waiting  time 
v  -value  loss  per  unit  waiting  rime. 

Educational  and  reference  works,  such  as 
encyclopedias,  and  scientific  lournals  are 
good  examples  of  the  sector  divisible  work. 
Here,  tlie  portion  of  interest  might  be  irom 
1';,  to  10';.  and  the  acceptable  access  wait- 
ing time  becomes  irom  several  hours  to  ;; 
day.  This  is  the  type  of  activity  in  which  the 
scholar  or  researcher  is  engaged,  moving  at 
an  orderly,  but  not  particularly  brisk  pace, 
and  not  rigidly  linked  to  the  completion  of 
a  function  in  real  time  or  within  a  closely 
interlinked  general  time  frame,  involving  the 
actions  of  many  others  its  conditions  prece- 
dent or  conditions  stibsequent.  Thus,  the  Re- 
production Impediment  declUi.-s  to  ijetween 
1';  and  10'.  of  that  in  tlie  ca.sc  of  the  in- 
tegral work. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  directly  operational 
work,  such  as  compilations  of  tables,  ad- 
dresses, or  other  look-up  activities  followed 
by  immediate  utilization,  all  of  the  above 
being  representative  of  the  class  uf  entry 
divisible  works.  As  examples,  we  might  have 
the  typist,  addressing  an  order,  or  the  com- 
puter, human  or  machine,  performing  a 
computation  needing  a  value  from  a  trig- 
onometric table  or  a  steam  table. 

The  amount  ^'f  the  work  to  be  repro- 
duced is  a  minlscule,  the  need  Is  immediate 
and  the  value  of  access  waiting  time  is  very 
high.  All  these  combine  to  reduce  the  Re- 
production Impediment  to.  perhaps,  ooi'' 
of  that  for  the  Integral  wrrk.  Here  there 
Is  almost  instinctive  and  Immediate  resort  to 
reproduction. 

It  is  evident  that  none  of  the  above  classes 
is  cr  can  be  sharply  defined.  Indeed,  in  a 
given  environment  at  a  given  time  a  work 
may  serve  in  one  capacity  or  another,  and 
the  works  themselves  may  center  In  different 
regions  of  this  spectrum  of  major  character- 
istics. 

The  foregoing  has  expressed,  in  some- 
what abstract  terms,  the  problems  of  time 
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and  availability.  It  comes  more  clearly  Into 
focus  when  we  consider  the  probable  con- 
duct of  the  researcher  who  has  a  need  for 
Information  embraced  in  5  or  10  pages  of  a 
reference  work  (on  which  he  may  wish  to 
enter  supplemental  notes  relevant  to  his  in- 
dividual project).  His  buy-or-copy  decision 
Is  made  after  an  unconscious  comparison 
of  the  relative  merits  of  availability  In  ' ;  hr. 
to  1'2  hrs.  at  a  cost  of  $0  30  to  $0.60  fol- 
lowing a  few  words  to  his  secretary  or  as- 
sistant, or  availability  In  two  or  more  days 
at  $15.00  following  the  ceremony  of  fllUng 
out  a  battery  of  procurement  forms  and 
launching  them  on  their  functional  trajec- 
tory. As  a  further  impediment,  the  operation 
of  the  reproducing  machine  is  probably  car- 
ried in  general  overhead,  while  the  book 
purchase  will  require  an  account  and  project 
number  that  he  may  not  have  at  hand.  The 
nature  of  his  decision  is  almost  fcre-ordained. 
This  Is  the  point  to  which  modern  hard 
copy  reproduction  methods  have  brought 
us,  still  requiring  dispersion  of  a  given  work 
on  a  scale  so  that  there  will  be  a  copy  of 
It  within,  say,  20  miles  of  each  Individual 
wishing  to  make  reference  to  It.  rather  than 
one  copy  for  each  such  person.  It  Is  the  first 
step  away  from  the  book-on-the-Ubrary  shelf 
and.  If  the-ieadlng  library  reduced  the  po- 
tential market  by  a  factor  of  ten,  the  re- 
producing library  worked  a  further  tenfold 
reduction. 

Beyond  this,  technology  has  advanced  even 
further  along  three  different,  but  mutually 
cooperative  lines:  the  achievement  of  tre- 
mendously greater  density  of  Information 
entry  on  the  gross  carrier,  bringing  repro- 
duction costs  of  the  reduced  copy  down  to 
less  than  S.IO  per  100  pages  of  $0.01  per 
page,  at  the  same  time  permitting  the  ac- 
cumulation of  very  large  data  stores  in 
volumes  of  modest  proportion:  the  ready 
bond  dissolution  and  re-bonding  of  infor- 
mation to  either  single-use  or  reusable  car- 
riers m  which  the  incremental  cost  of  the 
equipment  required  to  make  entries  over 
that  required  for  the  perception  or  repro- 
duction of  entries  In  reconstituted  size  is 
negligible:  and.  thirdly,  the  complete  inde- 
pendence of  information  from  commitment 
to  a  dedicated  carrier  conferring  upon  it 
mobility  at  the  speed  of  light  over  chosen 
pathways  leading  to  requesting  users. 

One  now  foresees  practical  data  stores  of 
massive  information  content  and  reasonable 
physical  dimensions  serving  even  more  re- 
motely dispersed  potential  users,  raising  the 
possibility  through  what  might  be  called  a 
communicating  library,  of  a  further  tenfold, 
or  even  hundredfold  reduction  in  the  nu- 
meric count  of  the  market  served  by  the  pub- 
lishers through  shipment  of  blocks  of  paper 
sheets  secured  to  each  other  along  one  edge. 
At  this  point,  the  sale  of  paper  as  a  device 
to  compensate  and  encourage  the  activity 
of  the  reference  or  technical  author  or  edi- 
torial group  as  at  present  becomes  an  un- 
workable algorithm  unless  shielded  from 
the  impact  of  alternative  solutions. 

One  must  further  take  account  of  the 
burgeonmg  expansion  of  the  gross  ( although 
not,  perhaps,  the  net)  information  store,  ex- 
ponentially manifolding  the  problem  of  re- 
trieving relevant  data,  especially  when  new 
Interdisciplinary  linkages  are  involved.  The 
dynamics  of  such  a  situation  make  it  In- 
evitable that  the  rules  prevailing  at  the  time 
of.  and  governing,  storage,  will  be  different 
from  those  existing  at  the  time  of.  and 
governing,  retrieval.  Only  at  least  a  mod- 
erately educable  Intelligence,  now  within  the 
grasp  of  machine  achievement  can  extend 
the  powers  of  man  in  penetrating  this  lux- 
uriating jungle  of  raw  data. 

It  is  fundamental  In  examining  reactions, 
be  they  chemical,  social  or  intellectual,  that 
the  greater  the  surface  of  the  interface 
through  which  the  reacting  agencies  can  act, 
the  more  rapid  the  reaction,  hence  the  quiet 
burning  of  liquid  gasoline  in  contrast  to  its 
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explosive  combustion  when  dispersed  as  vapor 
or  droplets  in  air.  Our  social  objective  should 
be  to  achieve  the  broadest  possible  inter- 
action area  between  the  minds,  the  problems, 
and  the  data  pent  up  within  the  social  strvic- 
ture.  in  essentially  real  time,  that  is.  with  a 
time  of  availability  so  short  that  the  data 
resulting  from  the  query  generated  by  a 
nascent  thought  is  available  within  a  time 
interval  so  short  that  the  query  generated 
response  influences  the  development  and 
formation  of  that  nascent  thought  before  it 
has  attained  that  level  of  flxatlon  requiring 
further  work  to  dissolve  and  reshape  Its  fixed 
structure.  For  this,  it  is  submitted  that  the 
ephemeral,  a  real  time  display  has  the 
essential  attributes  of  communication  as  an 
agency  of  the  mlnd-problcm-data  Inter- 
action, not  at  the  same  time  creating 
permanent  reference  works  for  the  more 
thoughtful,  contemplative  proce.ises.  Free- 
dom of  the  ephemeral  display  would  thus 
seem  the  recommended  avenue  of  compromise 
between  the  progressive  social  needs  and  the 
legitimate  claims  of  publisher  and  author. 

Under  the  foregoing  view,  introduction  of  a 
work  into  the  data  processing  system  would 
not  be  an  action  violating  the  constraint  of 
the  copyright  law.  Hard  copy  would  presum- 
ably be  desired  only  where  more  extended 
periods  of  study  are  demanded,  and  in  this 
case.  If  the  burden  of  preparing  and  sending 
or  storing  of  the  hard  copy  were  acceptable, 
certainly,  the  further  burden  of  the  clear- 
inghouse approach  to  compensation  should 
be  acceptable.  The  functional  and  rate  struc- 
turing of  the  clearinghouse  would  necessarily 
be  such  as  to  accommodate  the  very  real  and 
different  problems  of  widely  dlfTerent  situa- 
tions. It  Is  hard  to  imagine  that  the  same 
rates  should  be  applicable  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing  in.stances: 

(a)  Yesterday's  newspaper. 

(b)  The  current  issue  of  an  encyclopedia. 

(c)  An  encyclopedia  issue  ten  years  old. 

(d)  An  entry  in  a  table  of  sines  and 
cosines. 

Two  final,  but  fundamental  points  are 
worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration  on 
the  basis  of  the  copyright  law  revision  as 
now  present  In  dra't  form.  First,  It  has  been 
tacitly  accepted  that  until  now,  the  copy- 
right has  not  extended  protection  to  the 
Ideas  themselves.  According  to  the  present 
proposal,  the  copyright  owner  has  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  make  derivative  works  and 
copies.  This  includes  all  expressions  in  any 
tangible  medium.  A  monopoly  of  this  extent 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished,  save  by  the 
skilled  theologian,  from  a  monopoly  on  the 
ideas  themselves.  It  Is  evident  that  some 
restraint  is  needed. 

Until  now.  the  copyright  has  not  extended 
the  power  of  monopoly  to  products  deriving 
from  the  cop>Tighted  work,  that  is.  the  home 
built  from  a  set  of  cop>Tighted  plans,  the 
television  receiver  built  from  schematic 
diagrams  appearing  in  a  copyrighted  manual. 
The  new  proposal,  particularly  in  its  defini- 
tion of  copies  and  derivative  works  runs  to 
structures  shaped  by  and  thus  embodying 
the  information  content  of  the  copyrighted 
work.  It  is  on  this  premise  that  one  finds  the 
assertion  that  the  reading  of  a  copyrighted 
work  into  a  data  processing  system  consti- 
tutes an  infringement  the  claim  being  made 
that  there  is  simply  a  translation  into  an- 
other medium  or  structure.  The  rationale, 
however,  would  extend  the  copyright 
monopoly  to  utilitarian  products  and  thwart 
entirely  the  policy  of  free  competition  to 
which  the  nation  has,  thus  far,  been  com- 
mitted. For  example,  we  now  have  machine 
tool  controls  capable  of  producing  the  most 
intricate  objects  from  a  series  of  numbers 
or  other  symbols,  such  sequence,  according 
to  the  present  draft  of  the  copyright  re- 
vision, hieing  subject  to  copyright  protection. 
Under  the  draft  law.  the  product  of  such 
a  machine  tool,  so  controlled,  is  a  copy,  con- 
stituting an  Infringement,  unless  licensed  by 
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the  copyright  owner.  Given  such  a  product 
in  commerce,  however,  a  competitor  could 
not  offer  competition  effective  in  supplying 
the  same  thing  by  making  a  copy  of  the 
product,  for  this  would  be  copyright  In- 
fringe. According  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  In  the  decisions  of  Sears  v. 
Stiffel.  376  US  225:  and  Compco  v.  Day- 
bright.  376  US  234;  the  right  to  compete  In 
this  manner  is  lirmly  established,  and  It  la 
submitted  that  it  cannot  and  should  not  be 
eliminated  as  a  secondary  effect  of  any  re- 
vision of  the  copyright  law. 


At-THoR's  Rights 
(By  Irwin  Karp.  Authors  League  of  America) 

Ray  Bradbury's  Fahrenheit  451  de- 
scribes a  society  In  which  books  have  been 
banned  and  firemen  no  longer  put  otit  fires. 
Instead,  their  task  Is  to  bum  books  hidden 
away  by  the  few  lawbreakers  who  cling  to 
antiquated  customs.  Bradbury's  Chief  Fire- 
man explains  the  new  Society's  philosophy  of 
communication:  "Cram  them  (the  public) 
full  of  noncombustiblc  data,  chock  them  so 
damned  full  of  'facts'  they  feel  stuffed,  but 
absolutely  'brilliant'  with  information  .  .  . 
they'll  be  happy  .  .  .  Don't  give  them  any 
slippery  stuff  like  philosophy  or  sociology  to 
tie  things  up  with.  Tliat  way  lies  melan- 
choly." 

And  in  Bradbury's  "new  society"  a  re- 
spectable electronic  medium — television — 
communicates  all  knowledge  and  entertain- 
ment in  the  best  McLuhanlan  tradition. 

One  more  note  from  the  world  of  fiction. 
by  way  of  Professor  Commager's  Saturday 
Review  article  "On  the  Way  to  1984."  Profes- 
sor Commager  reminds  us  that: 

"George  Orwell's  Oceania  had  a  vast  and 
efficient  information  agency;  Its  name  v.vis 
the  Ministry  of  Truth  and  its  purpose  was 
to  make  every  citizen  of  Oceania  think  the 
right  thoughts.  'Tlie  past  is  whatever  the 
records  agree  upon,'  was  its  motto  and  it 
wrote,  or  rewTote.  the  records." 

We  are  discussing  permissions  and  pay- 
ments for  the  use  of  books  and  other  in- 
tellectual property  in  automated  systems  of 
communication.  In  other  words,  what  kind  of 
permission  will  be  required,  what  type  of 
consideration  will  be  paid  when  storage  and 
retrieval  systems  ingest  the  Information  and 
cultural  outptit  of  our  society,  manlpul.ite 
It  and  disseminate  it  by  wire  and  satellite 
through  display  and  hard-copy  print-out  to 
millions  of  users.  Naturally,  these  questions 
concern  authors.  But  I  believe  the  new  medi.T. 
pose  questions  of  equally  great  concern  to 
all  of  us,  authors  and  readers,  who  value  inde- 
pendent, intellectual  and  artistic  creativity 
and  freedom  of  expression,  and  who  realize 
the  importance  of  preserving  Institutions  and 
procedures  that  permit  that  creativity  and 
free  expression  to  surt'ive. 

What  place  will  books  and  authors  have 
in  an  automated,  storage-and-retrieval  sys- 
tem of  communications?  Is  the  Bradbury- 
Orwell  nightmare  Just  a  nightmare?  Is  it 
unrealistic  to  be  concerned  that  the  tech- 
nological explosion  may  threaten  loss  of  in- 
dividual creativity  and  freedom  of  expres- 
sion? Or.  as  they  so  often  have  in  the  past, 
do  the  prophecies  of  the  novelists  hold  more 
than  a  glimmer  of  reality?  I  suggest  that  in 
seeking  to  identify  the  various  computer- 
copyright  problems,  and  in  considering  ."joIu- 
tions,  we  will  be  compelled  to  consider  these 
dark  premonitions. 

What  will  be  the  dimensions  of  the  auto- 
mated systems?  I  borrow  some  quotations 
from  Professor  Julius  J.  Marke's  "Copyright 
and  Intellectual  Property": 

"In  the  university  of  the  future,  as  it  Is 
visualized  at  M.I.T..  the  library  will  be  the 
central  facility  of  an  information-transfer 
network  that  will  extend  throughout  the 
academic  commimity." 

•  *  •  •  • 

"We  believe  that  the  total  library  holdings 
of  all  of  our  58  campuses  (State  University 
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of  New  York)  can  one  day  be  made  available 
to  every  faculty  member  and  to  every  stu- 
dent on  every  campus  (through  the  com- 
munication sciences)." 

•  «  •  *  • 

"You  must  imagine,  at  the  eventual  heart 
of  things  to  come,  linked  or  integrated  sys- 
tems of  networks  of  computers,  capable  of 
storing  faithful  simulacra  of  the  entire 
treasure  of  the  accumulated  knowledge  and 
artistic  production  of  past  ages,  and  of  tak- 
ing into  the  store  new  intelligence  of  all  sorts 
as  produced.  The  systems  will  have  a  prodig- 
ious capacity  for  manipulating  the  store  in 
useful  ways,  for  selecting  portions  of  it  upon 
call  and  transmitting  them  at  any  distance, 
where  they  will  l.>e  converted  ;ts  desired  to 
forms,  directly  or  indirectly  cognizable  .  .  ." 
Discussing  the  role  of  the  "lUirary"  of  the 
future.  Professor  Marke  notes  that  its  "col- 
lection remains  Intact  because  the  computer, 
in  essence,  assumes  the  role  of  a  duplicating 
rather  than  a  circulating  library.  One  copy  of 
a  book  fed  into  such  a  system  can  .service  all 
simultaneous  demands  for  it;  of  course,  this 
substittition  for  additional  copies  will  vitally 
affect  the  publishers'  traditional  market." 

Dr.  J.imes  Miller,  in  an  article  on  EDUCOM 
(Science,  October  28.  1966)  points  out  that 
the  kind  of  computerized  communications 
network  EDUCOM  is  considering  could  dis- 
seminate information  "throughout  the  coun- 
try or  the  world." 

In  considering  the  Impact  of  the  new 
media  on  authors  and  communication,  and 
the  possible  arrangements  for  permissions 
and  payment,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  are  different  and  quite  distinct  cate- 
gories of  authors,  books  and  readers.  I  be- 
lieve that  much  of  the  confusion  derives  from 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  problem-solvers 
are  trying  to  fit  all  of  the  bodies  of  literary 
and  Intellectual  creativity  onto  the  same 
sized  (computerized)  bed.  This  may  make 
for  a  superficial  neatness;  but  to  allow  for  a 
uniform  fit.  a  lot  of  heads  and  feet  would 
have  to  be  cut  off. 

Thtis.  much  of  the  stress  In  the  copyrlght- 
comptiter  discussion  has  been  placed  on  the 
need  for  rapid  trnnsmlsslon  and  manipula- 
tion of  current  scientific  and  technical  infor- 
mation— a  considerable  portion  of  which  Is 
not  even  copvrighted.  But  the  new  computer- 
ized communications  systems  also  will  be  able 
to  accommodate  novels,  poetry,  and  history, 
sociology,  economics  and  political  commen- 
tary and  criticism.  .'Vnd  some  of  the  projKised 
solutions  for  computer-copyright  problems 
take  no  account  of  the  distinctions  between 
the  various  scientific,  litprary  and  artistic 
disciplines,  or  the  .social  implications,  and 
dangers,  involved  in  attemptinc  to  deal  in  an 
undlscrlminatlng  manner  -^-ith  the  problems 
of  communication  In  these  disoarate  areas. 
Before  fretting  to  the  deeper  implications, 
I  would  like  to  mention  one  of  the  more  In- 
triguing consequences  of  automated  systems, 
foreseen  by  Professor  Marke.  He  says: 

"As  to  the  authors'  incentive  to  create.  It 
Is  possible  that  information-system  opera- 
tors will  make  their  own  contracts  with  the 
authors  and  ask  them  to  prepare  their  works 
especially  for  dissemination  throush  the 
computer.  Most  of  the  materials  will  prob- 
ably be  developed  through  team  effort,  a 
method  of  researching  and  writing  that  will 
chanee  the  author's  psychological  need  to 
identify  with  his  work  and  to  promote  his 
professional  image.'" 

I  am  not  sure  whether  he  foresees  this 
erosion  of  Individual  creativity  hopefully, 
regretfully,  or  apprehensively.  Like  a  good 
researcher  shotild,  he  has  kept  his  tone 
muted  and  his  sympathies  well  veiled.  So  It 
Is  not  clear  whether  he  anticipates  the  sub- 
mergence of  individual  authorship  and  Iden- 
tltv  as  a  blessing  or  a  disaster. 

But  I  think  some  of  us.  probably  Includ- 
ing Professor  Marke.  would  feel  that  in  many 
areas  of  cultural  and  intellectual  activity — 
In  fiction,  poetry,  drama  and  music.  In  bi- 
ography, history  and  social  commentary  and 
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criticism — it  Is  essential  to  preserve  Individ- 
ual creativity  and  expression.  Many  works  of 
aesthetic  and  social  value  cannot  be  created 
by  "teams."  or  by  authors  working  for  hire, 
as  employees  of  national  information 
systems. 

What  then  should  the  author,  the  pub- 
lisher, the  scientist,  the  scholar,  the  librarian, 
the  teacher  and  the  administrator  be  con- 
cerned with,  as  they  consider  the  problems 
of  permissions  and  payments  for  the  use  of 
intellectual  property  in  automated  systems? 
I  have  heard  some  members  of  the  scien- 
tific community  express  their  concern  that 
copyright  should  not  liamper  the  use  of 
storage  and  retrieval  systems  in  classifying, 
manipulating  and  disseminating  current  sci- 
entific and  technological  information.  Btit  I 
sincerely  believe  that  there  is  no  real  "copy- 
right" problem  in  this  area,  particularly  since 
most  spokesmen  for  the  scientific  commu- 
nity have  repeatedly  affirmed  that  the  crea- 
tors should  be  paid  for  such  uses.  This  type 
of  information — and  these  systems  of  dls- 
semlnatlon^ — are  obviously  going  to  become 
more  and  more  compatible  and  Interdepend- 
ent. The  basic  need  Is  study  and  experimen- 
tation m  creating  licensing  systems  suitable 
to  the  materials  and  the  medium. 

Similarly,  I  submit  there  has  been  great 
over-emphasis  on  the  "copyrisjht  problem" 
in  the  area  of  computer  assisted  instruction. 
It  is  becoming  apparent  that  the  materials 
for  Euccesstul  Instructional  progrr.ms  will 
have  to  be  specially  created,  and  carefully 
tailored  for  the  new  systems.  They  cannot 
be  provided  by  gouging  out  exceptions  to  the 
protection  of  existing  works.  Indeed,  such 
exceptions  could  have  devastating  effects  on 
the  development  of  these  new  materials. 

I  believe  th:.t  ultimately  the  most  Impor- 
tant social  consequences  and  problems  aris- 
ing from  the  use  of  intellectual  material  in 
automated  systems  will  involve  neither  cur- 
rent scientific  data,  nor  materials  for  com- 
puter-assisted instruction  programs.  Rather, 
I  believe,  the  problem  areas  will  be  literature, 
the  arts,  political  :ind  economic  analysis  and 
criticism,  economics,  biography — in  other 
words,  the  many  disciplines  in  which  crea- 
tive work  has  been  done  by  Individuals,  and 
protected  by  copyright. 

In  these  i:reas.  I  submit  that  all  of  us 
should  recognize  certain  basic  criteria,  in 
approaching  the  problems  of  permissions  and 
payments  for  the  use  of  ruch  intellectual 
property  in  automated  information  systems: 
firi:t,  that  authors — free  lance  authors  as  dis- 
tinguished from  members  of  a  team  or  es- 
tablishment— be  enabled  to  receive  adequate 
compensation  for  their  creative  work  and 
talent;  secojicl,  that  they  be  enabled  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  their  work,  and  their 
own  integrity  and  identity;  third,  that  soci- 
ety preserve  institutions  and  procedures  of 
communication  which  assure  that  individu- 
als will  be  able  to  create,  that  their  works 
will  have  real  and  unrestrained  access  to  the 
public,  and  that  the  public  will  have  a 
meaningful  right  to  know  of  them,  choose 
among  them,  and  read  them. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  destroy  the 
computers,  deny  them  access  to  literature  and 
rrt.  or  turn  back  the  tide  of  progress.  But  to 
recognize  that  new  machines  and  tech- 
nolcgles  have  sreat  potential  Is  not  to  as- 
sume that  their  every  demand  and  appetite 
must  be  satisfied,  c-r  satisfied  in  precisely 
the  way  their  creators  and  managers  demand. 
Tlie  Gasoline  engine  was  a  marvelous  and 
revolutionary  Invention,  the  epitome  of  prog- 
ress. The  automobile  could  go  everywhere 
that  roads  could  be  built  and  roads  cculd  be 
built  everywhere.  So  the  roads  were  built 
everywhere  and  the  automobile  went  every- 
where; and  as  a  result  cities  strangle  In 
traffic,  we  die  a  little  quicker  from  air  pollu- 
tion, and  we  set  about  at  great  cost  to  rein- 
vent the  railroad.  We  must  be  careful  not  to 
destroy  institutions  cf  publication  that 
would  also  have  to  be  reinvented  if  we  wish 
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to  preserve  freedom  of  creation,  communi- 
cation and  discussion. 

Ovir  experience  with  the  automobile  and 
other  great  technological  developments,  like 
the  factory,  the  oil  refinery  and  the  Jet  plane, 
which  have  also  polluted  the  air  and  water, 
bring  us  slowly  to  recognize  that  progress 
does  not  always  He  In  allowing  the  machine 
to  have  Its  head  and  its  untrammeled  way; 
and  that  those  who  manufacture  and  manage 
the  machines  arc  not  always  the  wisest 
judges  of  their  best  social  uses  or  after- 
effects. 

Books  should  go  into  computerized  storage 
and  retrieval  systems;  they  should  be  com- 
municated by  national  information  grids.  But 
In  deciding  when  and  how.  on  what  terms  and 
conditions.  I  think  we  must  consider  care- 
fully all  of  the  social  con.sequence.s — not 
merely  rapidity  of  access,  or  cost-saving  to 
the  systems  operator.  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
enough  knowledge  to  fully  recognize  all  of 
the  problems,  no  less  to  formulate  final  .solu- 
tions, which  Is  the  reason  why  the  Authors 
League  urged,  before  the  Senate  Committee 
considering  the  Copyright  Revision  Bill,  the 
appointment  of  a  study  panel  to  conduct  an 
exploration  In  depth. 

However,  I  do  believe  that  some  uf  the  po- 
tential prrblems  can  be  foreseen.  Foremost 
among  these  is  the  computer's  Impact  on 
publishing  institutions  that  now  help  insiire 
freedom  of  creativity,  expression  and 
communication. 

As  Dr.  Miller.  Professor  Marke,  and  other 
comm.entator.«:  have  stated,  the  new  commu- 
nication networks  are  likely  to  be  national 
in  scope.  It  seems  obvious  there  will  be  cen- 
tralization: not  thousands  of  systems,  not 
hundreds,  but  more  llktly  a  comparative 
few,  perhaps  a  very  few,  ser\ing  the  entire 
country.  This  would  pose  for  authors  the 
obvious  problem  of  finding  new  methods  of 
compensation — the  traditional  royalty  on  the 
few  copies  purch.ised  by  the  few  systems 
(one  copy  serving  the  needs  of  an  entire  sys- 
tem and  innumerable  users)  would  be  mean- 
ingless. Obviously,  new  methods  could  only 
be  developed  If  the  Copyright  Act  continued 
to  secure  for  the  author  the  exclusion  rights 
to  use  his  work  by  whatever  means  tech- 
nology makes  available — printing  press,  rec- 
ords, radio,  television,  or  computer. 

However,  even  if  authors  could  negotiate 
new  arrangements  for  compensation,  this 
would  not  eliminate  other  serious  problems 
that  would  arise  if  Information  transmission 
systems,  operating  under  copyright  exemp- 
tions or  compulsory  license  provisions,  dis- 
placed or  severely  restricted  the  institution 
of  trade  publishing. 

Trade  publishing  does  more  than  furnish 
the  free  lance  author  with  an  economic  re- 
turn for  his  labors  It  also  performs  two 
other  vital  social  functions.  First,  it  gives 
access  to  the  public  for  innumerable  works 
of  social,  literary  and  artistic  value.  Second, 
It  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  media  of  com- 
munication which  provides  true  freedom  of 
expression  for  a  great  diversity  of  viewpoints, 
some  highly  controversial  and  unpopular. 
Much  more  than  broadcasting,  motion  pic- 
tures, even  the  dally  press,  trade  publishing, 
as  now  constituted",  is  the  great  bastion  of 
freedom  of  the  press  In  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  first  function:  trade  publishing 
does  more  than  simply  communicate  the  au- 
thor's work  in  a  particular  phyrlcal  form 
packaged  in  individual  copies)  for  which 
the  new  electronic  networks  mleht  stibstl- 
tute  other  forms.  To  "publish".  In  both  Its 
dk'tionary  sense  and  In  the  practical  sense, 
means  to  "m.ike  a  book  publicly  known,  to 
rnnounce  It  to  the  public" — In  other  words, 
to  hold  the  book  before  the  public  by  adver- 
tisement, by  review,  bv  display  in  book 
stores,  by  making  it  available  in  phvsical 
form  and  thus  to  attract  public  Interest  and 
attention  to  the  work. 

Dr  Surrency.  testtfying  on  behalf  of  the 
Joint  Libraries  Committee  in  the  Senate 
Copyright  hearings,   recognized   the  impor- 
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tance  of  this  function:  ■■Libraries."  he  said, 
■in  a  sense  are  salesmen  of  the  published 
work  .  .  .  all  libraries  have  an  interest  in 
promoting  literary  works  ..."  But  as  valu- 
able as  the  libraries'  contribution  may  be, 
for  most  works  In  the  fields  of  literature  and 
history,  biography  and  social  sciences,  it  is 
in  and  through  tiie  process  of  trade  publica- 
tion that  Lhe  book  becomes  known,  that  the 
public  becomes  attracted  to  it.  Those  who 
view  the  copyr.ght-computer  problem  from 
tne  viewpoint  of  the  scientist  and  researcher 
sometimes  overlook  this  factor.  A  scientist 
working  in  a  given  field  actively  searches 
for  material  related  to  his  problem;  for  him, 
the  computer  is  a  tool  to  find  what  he  Is 
constantly  seeking. 

But  for  the  independently  created  work  of 
literary  or  social  \alue — the  novel  or  social 
coinment.uv  on  a  controversial  issue  there 
Is  not  a  ready  audience  seeking  to  find  the 
work.  On  the  contrary,  what  the  author  needs 
desperately  is  the  process  of  publication,  the 
process  by  which  his  work  is  brought  to  the 
attention  of  an  audience,  the  process  which 
helps  create  an  audience 

The  material  which  Ralph  Nader  presented 
in  Unsafe  at  any  Speed  could  be  stored  and 
dissemmaied  in  a  computerized  information 
network:  itr-ls  likely  that  much  of  the  data 
was  thus  avai:able  and  that  scientists  had 
■quick  access"  to  it  But  all  of  that  infor- 
mutlon.  stored  and  available,  could  not  pro- 
duce the  interest,  excitement  and  stimulus 
for  social  change  that  the  publicaf-on  of 
Naders  book  did.  Indeed,  if  the  book  were 
made  available  only  through  an  information 
grid,  it  would  have  probably  attracted  as 
little  attention  ;xs  did  the  data  before  it  was 
brought  to  the  public  attention  through  the 
trade  publication  of  the  book. 

It  cannot  be  over-emphasized  that  trade 
publishing  provides  this  access  to  the  public 
tor  a  great  diversity  of  works  and  viewpoints. 
Even  its  most  caustic  critics  must  admit 
that  were  profit  the  only  motive,  trade  pub- 
lishers would  publish  only  a  few  of  the 
novels,  none  of  the  poetry,  less  of  the  biog- 
raphy, and  other  social  commentary  and 
criticism  they  now  Issue.  If  profit  were  their 
only  motive,  trade  publishers  would  stick  to 
cook  books,  bibles  and  text  books.  Trade  pub- 
lishers publish  books  they  expect  to  lose 
money,  books  that  they  do  not  agree  with, 
books  that  they  know  will  be  unpopular 
because  they  feel  that  the  author  has  said 
something  that  should  be  brought  to  a  public 
audience. 

In  performing  this  function,  trade  publish- 
ing also  fulfill  a  second,  and  perhaps  even 
more  vital,  public  service.  It  is  without  doubt 
one  o:  the  remaining  guarantors  of  free 
speech  and  press  in  this  country.  Trade  pub- 
lishing contains  a  diversity  of  editorial  view- 
points and  the  courage  and  tolerance  to 
communicate  to  the  public  a  great  range 
of  ideas  and  expression,  often  unpopular, 
frequently  controversial,  sometimes  bitterly 
resisted  by  the  majority.  It  is  unrealistic 
to  assume  that  national  Information  systems 
would  tolerate,  no  less  actively  sponsor  or 
promote,  the  number  of  controversial  and 
dlssen'ing  works  issued  regularly  by  trade 
publishers.  And  it  would  be  equally  unrealis- 
tic to  ignore  the  fact  that  trade  publishing 
derives  the  strength  to  perform  both  of  these 
functions  from  the  fact  that  It  Is  privately 
operated  for  profit  and  that  its  opportunity 
to  earn  prciits  depends  completely  and  en- 
tirely on  the  protection  afforded  authors  by 
the  Copyright  Act. 

If  national  computerized  information  sys- 
tems were  to  displace  or  substantially  In- 
jure the  present  process  of  trade  publishing, 
a  substitute  would  have  to  be  found.  Indeed. 
If  such  nationalized  systems  do  develop.  It 
would  become  all  the  more  essential  to  pre- 
serve .T.  system  of  independent  publishers  pro- 
viding, as  trade  publishers  now  do,  the 
opportunity  for  independent  authors  to  reach 
the  public,  and  freedom  of  expression.  With- 
out this  essential  safeguard,  the  Information 
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networks  would  become  the  primary  method 
of  publication  as  well  as  communication,  and 
freedom  of  creativity  and  expression  would 
be  severely  restricted. 

All  of  these  factors  must  be  taken  Into 
account  in  determining  what  types  of  per- 
mission for  us.e  should  be  developed  with 
respect  to  ■automated  system",  and  what 
types  of  compensation  (and  freedom  to  nego- 
tiate compensation)  authors  and  publishers 
should  have.  Instant  access  by  the  computer 
to  certain  types  of  works-  for  certain  pur- 
poses may  be  socially  desirable.  But  it  is 
equally  in  the  social  interest  to  preserve  for 
authors  and  publishers  of  certxtin  types  of 
work  the  freedom  to  first  publish  and  dis- 
seminate their  works  in  one  medium  before 
making  them  available  to  the  other  media, 
such  :is  the  computer-communications  net- 
works. An  analogy,  perhaps  rough,  but  il- 
lustrative, is  the  arrangement  which 
developed  voluntaiili/  Ijetween  hardcover 
ijook  publishers  and  paperback  publishers, 
Tlie  paperback  book  was  also  the  result  of 
a  technological  revolution  in  communication 
which  made  available  to  millions  of  Amer- 
icans, quickly,  and  at  low  prices,  all  manner 
of  literary  and  artistic  works.  Yet  paperback 
publishing  has  functioned  In  a  way  that  Is 
comp.itible  with  conventional  trade  publish- 
ing. Of  course,  .'similar,  vol-vintary  arrange- 
ments between  copyright  owners  and  users 
have  accompanied  previous  technological 
revolutions  ( motion  pictures,  radio  and  tele- 
vision) that  created  new  methods  of  bringing 
copyrighted  literary,  dramatic  and  musical 
works  to  the  public. 

One  of  the  most  ironic  aspects  of  the  copy- 
right-computer debate,  is  that  the  develop- 
ment of  storage  and  retrieval  and  Informa- 
tion systems  obviously  pose  problems  for  so- 
ciety, Ifor  freedom  of  expression,  for  creativ- 
ity wnich  are  of  far  greater  Importance  than 
.iny — if  'here  ;ire  any — created  by  the  pres- 
ent Copyright  Act  or  the  Revision  Bill. 

A  minor  example  Is  the  view  expressed  by 
some  advocates  (Including  public  employees) 
of  computer-copyright-exemptions  that  these 
computerized  systems  should  not  have  to 
pay  for  the  right  to  use  copyrighted  works, 
or  should  not  be  put  to  the  cost  of  acquiring 
permissions.  The  cost  of  using  copyrighted 
material  will  be  a  drop  in  the  ocean  com- 
pai-ed  to  the  billions  to  be  spent  on  building, 
installing  -nd  maintaining  these  svstems.  To 
my  knowledge,  not  one  of  the  public  servants 
or  representatives  of  private  industry  (in- 
cluding computer  manufacturers  i  who  have 
argued  so  strenuously  for  copyright  exemp- 
tion ■'In  the  public  Interest"  has  yet  applied 
the  same  logic  and  principles  to  advocate,  as 
such  logic  and  principles  dictate,  that  com- 
puter manufacturers  be  subjected  to  price 
fixing  or  compulsory  patent  licensing:  or  that 
those  who  operate  the  systems  be  deprived 
of  the  right  to  bargain  freely  for  their  serv- 
ices. 

And  there  are  other  problems  also  of  vital 
concern  to  a  society  whore  very  existence 
depends  on  freedom  of  creativity  and  expres- 
sion. For  example:  who  will  control  the  In- 
formation networks;  who  will  be  responsible 
for  their  operation?  Obviously,  technology  Is 
bringing  into  being  one  of  The  greatest  and 
perhaps  the  most  potent  of  all  public  utili- 
ties. This  one  will  not  merely  carry  and  sell 
water  or  electricity.  It  will  collect  into  it- 
self, manipulate,  transmit  and  sell  the 
entire  knowledge  of  our  society.  It  seems 
evident  that  one  of  the  paramount  questions, 
which  deserves  prompt  and  thorough  study, 
Is  how  such  a  powerful  Instrumentality  will 
be  organized  and  controlled.  But  many  who 
should  be  concerned  by  this  problem  seem  to 
find  it  more  comfortable  to  debate  the  far 
less  significant  question  of  whether  this  bur- 
geoning giant  should  be  free  to  appropriate 
the  works  of  authors  and  publishers. 

There  is  also  the  serious  question  of  how 
access  to  the  vast  collections  of  knowledge 
in   the  large   storage   and   retrieval   systems 
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will  be  assured  to  all  who  seek  to  use  them, 
and  to  the  smaller  and  less  affluent  systems 
that  will  try  to  compete  with  them.  Here 
again,  some  of  the  computer-copyright  de- 
baters who  purport  to  see  copyright  as  a 
threat  to  access,  carry  on  their  arguments 
in  the  shudow  of  far  greater  threats  to  free- 
dom of  access  to  information. 

The  Copyright  Act  imposes  only  limited 
restrictions  on  uses  of  the  work  an  author 
creates,  and  no  restrictions  on  the  use  of  the 
ideas  and  information  he  sets  forth  in  it. 
Moreover,  once  a  book  is  published — an  act 
which  copyright  encourages  and  is  designed 
to  encourage^all  of  the  information  and 
ideas  it  contains  are  placed  before  the  public 
and  are  thereafter  available  for  inspection, 
selection  and  use.  And  it  can  never  be  with- 
drawn by  the  author. 

By  contrast,  unpublished  material  stored 
in  a  computerized  information  system,  will 
never  be  available  to  the  public — only  to 
those  who  subscribe  to  the  system:  and  theii 
only  on  a  piecemeal  basis.  It  can  never  be  in- 
spected in  full  as  can  a  published  book. 
Moreover,  the  dissemination  of  information 
in  a  system  can  be  controlled  by  its  adminis- 
trators and  it  can  be  withdrawn  or  sup- 
pressed. Far  more  urgent  than  any  compul- 
sory licensing  plan  allowing  computers  to 
maice  use  of  pubU!-:hcd  copyrighted  works,  .^re 
safeguards  assuring  that  other  systems,  pub- 
lishers and  the  public  will  have  access  to  un- 
disclosed information  locked  into  such  in- 
formation systems. 

Indeed,  as  computerized  information  sys- 
tems grow,  they  may  increasingly  displace 
the  trade  publisher  as  the  employer  or  pa- 
tron of  authors  who  will  do  their  writing  for 
mput  in  the  storage  system  rather  than  book 
publication.  In  the  end  the  great  irony  may 
be  that  unless  the  Copyright  Act  preserves 
the  rights  of  authors  and  publishers  vis-a-vis 
the  'computer",  we  may  yet  evolve  into  u 
Bradburyian  society,  one  without  books — not 
because  books  l^re  burned,  but  because  i: 
would  be  too  uneconomical  and  risky  to  pub- 
lish them.  Without  adequate  copyright  pro- 
tection, it  wovxld  be  jar  more  sensible,  safe 
and  profitable  to  deposit  works  of  author- 
ship directly  into  an  information  system, 
dole  it  out  piecemeal,  and  never  expose  the 
•A^hole  of  it  (by  publication)  for  copyTighi- 
exempt  copying  by  other  "computer"  sys- 
tems. 

I  doubt  that  this  will  give  us  the  freedoms 
of  creativity  and  speech,  and  the  concomi- 
tant freedoms  to  read  and  to  make  independ- 
ent enquiry,  which  are  now  made  possible  by 
the  institutions  of  free-lance  authorship  .aici 
private  publishing,  institutions  which  exist. 
by  virtue  uf  the  protection  granted  works  o: 
authorship  by  the  Copyright  Act. 

Permissions  .\nd  Pavments  in  Automated 

Systems 

(By  Harold  E.  Wigren.  National  Education 

Association ) 

INTRODUCTION 

There  are  many  points  of  issue  which  might 
be  discussed  at  a  conference  of  this  nature 
regarding  education's  concerns  in  the  revision 
of  the  copyright  law,  but  I  want  to  zero  In  i^a 
what  has  become  the  most  fundamental  Lssue 
of  all — the  need  for  teachers  and  learners  to 
be  able  to  use  the  new  educational  technol- 
ogy In  their  teaching  and  learning.  Because 
this  also  is  the  major  issue  being  discussed 
at  this  conference,  it  is  ;ipproprlate  that  I 
give  most  of  my  time  to  this  aspect. 

The  only  precise  and  specific  provision  i.i 
the  niw  copyright  bill  that  has  to  do  with 
the  ne'A'er  educ.itional  media  and  technology 
(computers,  dial  access,  information  retrieval 
systems)  is  Section  110(2)  iD).  Other  provi- 
sions apply  because  of  their  broad  language 
but  this  particuK'tr  section  is  the  one  whio.'i 
is  most  disturbing,  annoying,  and  intolerable 
for  education  to  live  with  in  order  to  do  it? 
job. 
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THE  CHANCING  CHARACTER  OF  TEACHING  AND  ITS 
RELATION  TO  THE  PROPOSED  COPYRIGHT  BILL 

During  the  past  several  years  there  has  been 
a  perceptible  change  in  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  teaching  and  learning  in  the  class- 
rooms Of  America,  and  in  the  way  materials 
uf  instruction  are  utilized.  There  is  decreas- 
ing emphasis  on  the  teaching  of  ■'a  class"  and 
more  on  the  teaching  of  small  groups  and  the 
■individual  child."  Much  of  school  work  is  on 
au  individualized  basis,  and  teachers  want 
and  need  materials  available  for  individual 
children  whether  presented  by  the  teachers 
themselves  or  m  a  tutorial  situation  over  a 
listening  center  or  over  an  audio  or  video- 
retrieval  system.  Increasingly,  there  is  a  trend 
toward  having  the  student  take  more  and 
more  responsibility  for  his  own  learning  and 
loward  the  student  instructing  himself.  No 
longer  do  we  consider  the  teacher  as  the 
mediator  of  all  learning.  With  the  gigantic 
problems  facing  education  today — with  in- 
creasing enrollments  and  the  explosion  of 
linowledge — teaching  is  no  longer  a  ■stuffing" 
operation  (a  ■■teacher  instructing"  the  pu- 
pils) but  an  endeavor  in  which  students  are 
provided  an  opportunity  through  use  of  ma- 
terials to  discover,  make  generalizations  on 
I  heir  own.  and  to  think  critically.  The  grow- 
ing emphasis  today  is  on  self-directed,  infor- 
mal, unsystematic  learning  activities,  rather 
than  "systematic.  Instructional  teaching  ac- 
tivities." 

Consequently,  we  in  education  are  greatly 
concerned  that  Section  110('2i(D)  rules  out 
individualized  and  independent  uses  of  ma- 
terials. Dial  or  remote  licccss  and  computer 
.issisted  instruction  and  laneuage  laboratories 
.ire  only  aspects  of  the  broader  topic  of 
individualized  instruction  at  all  educational 
levels  today.  We  must  be  equally  (or  even 
more)  concerned  with  .student  uses  of  books 
.ind  instructional  materials  as  we  are  with 
teacher  uses  of  these  materials. 

Record  players  and  tape  recorders  with  sets 
!jf  earphones  are  becoming  common  in  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  college  and  uni- 
versity settings.  Increasingly,  students  are 
not  being  moved  to  where  the  materials  and 
equipment  are,  but  rather  the  recorded  mes- 
.-ages  are  being  moved  to  where  the  learners 
are.  One  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  devel- 
Mpments  is  the  audio-remote-access  system, 
.sometimes  known  as  dial-access.  A  few  video- 
.'•emote -access  systems  have  also  appeared. 
The  proposed  Copyright  Law  makes  use  of 
such  modern  information  delivery  systems 
for  copyrighted  materials  illegal  because  the 
transmission  is  controlled  by  students,  rather 
ihan  by  the  teacher,  on  the  ijasis  that  use  by 
individual  students  substitutes  for  purchase 
of  copies.  In  most  instances  no  copying  is 
done,  and  there  is  no  substance  whatever  to 
the  argument  that  this  affects  sales.  In  fact, 
the  opposite  is  true.  The  provisions  of  S.  597 
will  require  us  to  use  horse-and-buggy  meth- 
ods of  performance  and  display  with  new 
technological  developments.  Let  me  again 
point  out  that  in  most  instances  we  ;ire  not 
talking  about  copying  but  merely  the  manner 
in  which  copyrighted  material,  which  has 
been  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  being  per- 
formed or  displayed,  can  be  performed  or 
displayed  m  the  process  of  teaching  and 
learning. 

EDUCATION'S    NEEDS 

The  needs  of  education  are  summarized  in 

^he  following  statements: 

1.  That  the  new  copyright  law  support 
rather  than  thwart,  the  use  of  the  new  lech- 
..olcgy  in  the  schools. 

2.  That  we  not  freeze  the  new  technology 
before  we  have  the  opportunity  to  knew 
what  patterns  of  uses  will  evolve  eventually. 

3.  That  students  be  enabled  to  use  the  new 
technology  as  freely  as  teachers,  inasmuch 
as  this  is  the  direction  in  which  education  is 
moving.  Section  110(2)  (D)  has  an  internal 
inconsistency.  When  the  teacher  uses  the 
materials,  no  clearance  is  necessary  but  when 
the  same  materials  are  used  by  pupils,  then 
clearances  are  necessarv!  Section   110(2)  (D) 
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makes  no  inhibition  if  controlled  by  the 
teacher,  but  only  if  controlled  by  the  stu- 
dent. In  other  words.  If  the  teacher  pushes 
the  button,  copyrighted  materials  are  allow- 
able. If  the  pupil  pushes  the  button,  they  are 
not  allowable. 

4.  That  materials  be  readily  accessible 
withovit  unnecessary  delays  or  cumbersome 
clearance  procedures.  Improved  access  is  im- 
perative. 

5.  That  teachers  have  reasonable  certainty 
that  a  given  use  of  a  copyrighted  work  is 
permlssable.  Under-tlie-table  uses  must  be 
eliminated. 

G.  That  teachers  who  innocently  infringe 
the  law  be  protected. 

7.  riiat  teachers  be  allowed  to  teach  as 
creatively  as  they  know  how. 

8.  That  the  doctrine  of  fair  use  be  ex- 
tended to  the  use  of  computers  and  auto- 
mated systems. 

0.  That  the  "not  for  profit"  principle  as 
now  embodied  in  the  copyright  law  be  en- 
dorsed. 

COMPUTER    USES 

Our  position  concerning  computer  uses  is 
summarized  in  the  following  statements: 

1.  Computer  input  is  not  a  "use"  at  all.  It 
is  no  different  from  arranging  books  on  the 
shelf  of  a  library  for  subsequent  use.  There- 
fore, input  should  be  exempt  from  copyright. 

2.  A  computer  program  (i.e..  the  instruc- 
tion to  the  computer  as  dlstingulsned  from 
the  substantatlve  data  stored  in  the  com- 
jjuter)  should  not  be  subject  to  copyright. 
The  set  of  instructions  or  set  of  commands 
to  the  computer  must  not  be  copyrightable. 
Copyright  should  not  embrace  the  process 
or  scheme  embodied  In  the  program  but  must 
)5e  limited  to  a  prohibition  against  the  pro- 
gram's Improper  duplication. 

3.  Computer  output  may  or  may  not  be 
fair  use  or  other  exempted  use.  When  not 
fair  use.  we  expect  to  pay  and  to  have  the 
materials  subject  to  clearances.  For  this  we 
eventually  will  need  some  organized  means  of 
access  and  or  payment. 

4.  The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  (Of  Educational 
Organizations  and  Institutions)  on  Copy- 
right Law  Revision  says.  "Study  first,  legis- 
late later."  We  propose  a  statutory  Federal 
Study  Commission  be  created  under  the 
copyright  act  with  a  charge  to  make  recom- 
mendations within  a  specific  period  i  i.e.,  3 
or  5  years).  The  real  difference  between  our 
point  of  view  and  that  of  the  publishers  is 
what  happens  in  the  interim.  We  say  input 
is  not  an  infringement:  they  say  input  is  an 
infringement.  Some  type  of  statutory  proce- 
dure Is  urgently  needed  for  the  periodic 
reassessment  of  the  copyright  questions  gen- 
erated by  the  computer. 

5.  The  basic  difficulty  we  have  with  Section 
110(2)  is  that  its  practical  effect  is  to  de- 
stroy any  exemption  for  computer-assisted 
instruction.  It  prevents  individualization — 
use  of  the  computer  by  school  children  at 
their  own  speeds — which  Is  the  essence  of 
Computer  Assisted  Instruction  (CAIt  and  its 
primary  advantage.  The  restriction  to  use  in 
,1  classroom  runs  contrary  to  the  healthy 
trend  of  niodern  education  to  eliminate  the 
confining  limitations  imposed  by  classroom 
walls. 

6.  The  language  of  110(2)  (D)  completely 
destroys  the  ability  of  the  nation's  schools 
to  use  compu' "rs. 

CLEARINGHOtrSE      OR      ST,\Tt:T0RY     I.ICENSIN3 
SYSTEMS 

Educators  have  certain  fears  regarding  a 
clearinghouse: 

1.  It  v.'ill  tend  to  erode  fair  use. 

2.  It  will  not  be  mandatory  on  all  copy- 
right owners. 

3.  It  'Will  be  subject  to  escalating  fees. 

4.  It  will  not  cover  all  types  of  materials. 

5.  It  would  be  difficult  to  administer. 

6.  The  only  plans  we've  heard  discussed 
thus  far  exclude  representation  of  user  Inter- 
ests in  the  control  of  the  systems. 
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To  be  acceptable  a  clearinghouse  mtist 
meet  several  criteria : 

1.  It  must  be  over  and  above  fair  use — not 
In  lieu  of  fair  use. 

2.  It  must  be  mandatory  on  all  copyright 
proprietors. 

•  3.  It  must  cover  all  types  of  materials. 
•  4.  It  must  be  free  from  "admlnlstrlvla" 

Let's  have  a  law  first,  then  work  out  a  sys- 
tem of  clearances  and  royalty  payments  on 
those  uses  which  are  over  and  above  fair  and 
exempted  (UOd))  uses  In  the  law.  Do  lirst 
things  first. 

It  doesn't  matter  what  the  present  law  per- 
mits or  does  not  permit.  The  thing  that  does 
ni.itter  is  what  the  new  law  should  permit. 

A  CODE  Fob  the  Unique  iDENXincATiON  or 

Recorded  Knowledge  and  Informaiion* 
(By  Howard  J.  Hilton,  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University  I 
A  universal  code  for  the  identification  of 
recorded  knowledge  and  mforniatlon  can 
perform  an  essential  function  both  in  new 
systems  for  the  storage  and  retrieval  of  in- 
formation and  m  the  traditional  field  of 
library  science.  The  problems  presented  by 
ihe  flood  of  publications  and  the  cost  of 
providing  essential  information  to  those  who 
need  it  demand  a  solution  which  will 

1.  eliminate  delay,  uncertainty,  and  frus- 
tration encountered  by  libraries,  organiza- 
tions, and  Individuals  in  obtaining  material 
cited  in  books,  journals,  reports,  bibliog- 
raphies or  in  indexes  of  various  types; 

2.  reduce  costs  to  libraries  and  information 
services  for  acquisition,  shelving,  storage, 
liandling.  reproduction  and  distribution  of 
books,  journals,  and  reports; 

3.  provide  adequate  compensation  to  those 
engaged  in  the  production  and  distribution 
of  works  providing  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion; 

4.  establish  a  means  of  identifying  knowl- 
edge and  Information  designed  to  promote 
comj>atibllity  Jimong  automatic  data  process- 
ing .and  other  types  of  information  systems 
for  exchanging  information  throughout  tUe 
world:  and 

5.  support  the  efforts  of  libraries,  educa- 
tional iiistitutlons,  professional  societies, 
government,  business,  research  organizationB, 
and  individuals  seeking  specific  items  of 
knowledge  and  information  by  providing  the 
means  for  improved  indexing,  citing,  stor- 
age and  retrieval  of  recorded  knowledge  and 
information. 

Although  knowledge  and  information  are 
synonymous  terms  for  a  substantial  amount 
of  material,  neither  is  all  inclusive.  Knowl- 
edge covers  the  realm  of  ideas  and  Implies 
organized,  synthesized  and  analyzed  Informa- 
tion. Information  covers  the  other  end  of 
the  spectrtini  of  single,  isolated  facts  but  also 
includes  reports,  data,  or  pictures  such  as 
.istrcnomlcal  observations.  Information  can 
be  anything  that  provides  a  clue  to  man's 
behavior  such  as  notes,  letters,  records,  and 
even  fingerprints  or  that  helps  to  describe 
the  physical  and  social  environment.  To- 
gether these  terms  include  everything  which 
can  be  reduced  to  a  written  or  pictorial 
record. 

If  a  code  is  to  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  problems  created  by  the  increasing  com- 
p:e,'<ity  of  society  and  the  resulting  informa- 
tion explosion,  it  must  do  more  than  uni- 
quely identify  recorded  knowledge  and  in- 
formation. It  must  identify  those  individuals 
and  organizations  liavlng  right  to  compen- 
sation for  reproduction  of  material  .and  for 
its  use  in  information  storage  and  retrieval 
systems. 

In  addition  it  should  provide  Information 
about  the  material  which  would  help  re- 
searchers decide  from  the  identlficfltlon 
number  alone,  whether  they  wish  It  retrieved 
for  perusal.  This  Is  Important  In  a  retrieval 
system  that  may  produce  citations  in  the 
tiiousands  in  response  to  a  given  query.  The 
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additional  Information  Is  helpful  to  librarians 
In  organizing  and  searching  material  to 
meet  special  needs 

If  the  code  were  to  be  universally  accepted 
and  administered  by  an  international  pub- 
lic-private corporation,  this  would  have  great 
significance  for  study,  research,  communi- 
cation, business,  government  amd  for  inter- 
national relations  Identical  material  would 
bear  the  .'^ame  identification  number  in  li- 
braries of  all  types  or  in  electronic  data 
processing  systems  This  is  In  contrast  to 
the  present  situation  in  which  identical 
works  may  be  identified  by  the  call  number  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  or  in  tlie  case  of  mi- 
crocopy by  the  Library  of  Congress  card  num- 
ber, by  some  other  subject  cla.sslflcation,  by 
accession  number,  by  some  bibliographic  ab- 
breviation, or  by  some  source  identification 
number  as  employed  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  Since  the  effectiveness  of 
such  a  system  depends  upon  the  centralized 
maintenance  of  source  and  copyright  owner 
identification  numbers,  some  institution  has 
to  be  created  or  entrusted  with  this  task 
and  also  with  the  function  of  maintaining 
a  complete  file  of  all  material  for  which  code 
numbers  have  been  assigned  except  classi- 
fied government  material  or  documents  and 
mamtscrlpW  of  limited  distribution.  A  pub- 
lic-private corporation  would  seem  to  offer 
the  most  satisfactory  and  flexible  arrange- 
ment. 

An  international  public-private  corpora- 
tion serves  both  to  project  and  to  protect 
the  public  Interest  and  the  political  interests 
of  the  member  states.  At  the  same  time,  it 
does  not  subordinate  the  interests  of  au- 
thors, publishers,  professional  groups  and 
others  with  vital  economic  interests  in  knowl- 
edge and  information  to  an  international 
bureaucracy  run  by  governments  and  serv- 
ing only  political  ends.  A  corporation  having 
obligations  to  Its  stockholders,  botli  govern- 
ments and  Individuals,  would  be  In  a  better 
position  to  achieve  an  economic  balance 
among  interested  groups  than  would  an  exist- 
ing international  organization.  Its  revenue 
would  come  from  the  sale  of  microfiche  and 
from  the  fees  collected  for  the  reproduction 
of  microfiche  A  portion  of  the  fees  collected 
would  be  paid  to  the  publisher  or  copyright 
holder  for  every  microfiche  reproduction  made 
of  a  microfiche  bearing  the  holder's  number. 

With  this  system  national  and  Interna- 
tional exchange  and  use  of  information 
would  be  facilitated.  Libraries  could  supple- 
ment their  book  collection  with  microfiche, 
so  that  a  researcher  requesting  a  number  of 
citations  In  an  article  would  only  have  to 
wait  a  few  moments  at  a  Ubary  desk  while 
the  numbers  of  the  citations  are  tapped  out 
on  a  keyboard  of  a  microfiche  stor.ige  con- 
sole. The  microfiche  instantly  appear,  or  the 
machine  automatically  orders  those  that  are 
not  in  the  collection.  The  researcher  looks 
at  the  microfiche  in  a  reader,  selects  and 
copies  those  desired  for  further  study  and  as 
an  addition  to  his  own  collection.  The  ma- 
chine which  copies  the  microfiche  automati- 
cally records  the  code  number  on  a  tape. 
When  it  Is  full,  the  tape  Is  taken  to  a  com- 
puter service  center  where  the  entries  are 
cumulated.  The  computer  draws  checks  in 
favor  of  publishers  indicating  on  each  check 
the  number  of  microfiche  reproduced  for  each 
author.  The  library  receives  one  bill  for  re- 
production and  copyright  payments.  If  the 
reproducing  machines  are  coin  operated  by 
the  visitors  to  the  library,  then  there  is  no 
charge  to  the  library  account. 

The  code  number  serves  as  a  short  citation, 
an  accounting  device,  a  filing  number  for  in- 
dividuals .xs  well  as  for  libraries  and  Institu- 
tions with  large  collections,  and  as  a  com- 
mon language  permitting  computers  In  dif- 
ferent countries  to  Identify  and  to  communi- 
cate with  each  other  about  material  con- 
tained In  their  progr.ims.  A  short  citation  is 
Important  to  research.  When  coupled  with 
the  prompt  availability  of  microfiche  copy 
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much  of  the  time  and  effort  now  spent  in 
locating  material  can  be  devoted  to  improv- 
ing the  quality  and  to  Increasing  the  con- 
tribution of  research.  Imagine  for  example 
the  problem  of  locating  the  citations  under 
present  research  conditions  of  such  works 
as  The  State  of  the  Library  Art  edited  by 
Ralph  Shaw,  Schumpeter's  History  of  Eco- 
nomic Analysis,  or  D'Arcy  Thompson's  book 
On  Growth  and  Form.  With  code  number  ci- 
tations and  the  availability  of  microfiche  In 
a  central  file  such  material  could  be  at  hand 
for  research  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  A  code 
number  citation  is  a  help  to  authors  as  well 
as  those  interested  in  following  an  author's 
thought  to  his  conclusions.  Most  writers  hate 
to  devote  valuable  time  to  the  obvious,  and 
references  to  well  known  journals,  and  those 
not  so  well  known,  fall  into  this  category.  As 
a  result  the  different  abbreviations  used  for 
some  Journals  would  fill  a  page.  Such  abbre- 
viations followed  by  a  code  number,  or  the 
code  number  by  itself,  would  improve  use  of 
citations  and  rapid  retrieval  by  the  reader. 
The  use  of  microfiche  would  also  facilitate  the 
checking  of  quotations  and  would  assure 
the  accuracy  of  citations  at  the  time  of  pub- 
lication. With  development  of  citation  index- 
ing, citations  would  occupy  a  more  Important 
role  as  a  search  device. 

The  heart  of  a  system  for  providing  com- 
pensation for  the  reproduction  and  use  of 
literary  material  is  the  method  of  maintain- 
ing accounts.  If  much  manual  effort  is  in- 
volved, the  system  quickly  becomes  one  of 
spending  dimes  to  collect  pennies.  A  sys- 
tem such  as  the  one  outlined  here  would 
spend  mills  to  collect  nickels  for  tliose  hav- 
ing the  right  to  compensation  for  the  re- 
production and  use  of  their  product.  Al- 
though a  nickel  may  not  sound  impressive, 
it  reorcsents  a  return,  without  additional 
cost,  on  the  use  of  material  now  represented 
by  library  lending.  With  the  expanding  use 
of  material  and  greater  efficiency  derived 
from  new  information  systems,  the  nickels 
can  be  expected  to  be  multiplied  by  many 
orders  of  magnitude. 

There  are  three  Important  inspects  to  copy- 
right: the  moral  rights  of  the  author  to 
protect  his  name  and  reputation  in  the  use 
of  his  work;  the  right  of  the  author  and 
publisher  to  compensation  both  for  the  use 
of  a  work  and  for  access  to  it:  and.  finally 
there  Is  the  right  of  all  the  people  to  access 
to  knowledge  and  information  that  has  been 
made  available  to  some  of  the  people  through 
publication.  It  is  in  the  area  of  access  and 
compensation  that  many  of  the  daily  viola- 
tions of  copyright  law  occur.  It  is  not  that 
people  are  unwilling  to  pay  In  money  for 
access  to  published  material  provided  by 
Inexpensive  copying  devices,  but  they  are 
unwilling  to  pay  in  time,  trouble,  and  en- 
ergy demanded  by  the  existing  permissions 
procedures  which  are  really  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  moral  rights  of  authors  and  to  as- 
sure adequate  compensation  for  further 
published  use  of  material.  In  the  interest  of 
maintaining  the  sanctity  of  the  law  and  of 
promoting  the  public  interest,  it  is  time  to 
distinguish  between  compensation  for  pub- 
lished use  and  compensation  for  access.  A 
universal  code  number  facilitates  this  by 
permitting  the  development  of  accounting 
techniques  that  impose  the  minimum  re- 
quirements on  users  and  provide  accurate  ac- 
counting of  the  compensation  due  publish- 
ers and  authors. 

Because  a  universal  code  uniquely  identi- 
fies all  knowledge  and  information  in  accord- 
ance with  certain  principles,  it  can  be  used 
as  a  means  of  ordering  both  large  and  small 
collections.  This  Is  particularly  true  if  the 
material  Is  reduced  to  microfiche  meeting 
accepted  International  standards.  The  use  of 
such  imcrofiche  identified  by  a  universal 
code  would  be  of  immense  value  to  libraries. 
It  would  greatly  reduce  the  proportion  of 
the  total  expenditure  of  libraries  and  Infor- 
mation services  devoted  to  the  administrative 
costs  of  acquisition,  shelving,  storage,  han- 
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dUng,  reproduction,  and  distribution  of  the 
knowledge  and  information  contained  In 
books.  Journals,  and  reports.  By  provldine 
book  numbers  as  well  as  microfiche  number;-, 
a  universal  code  would  reduce  the  costs  of 
ordering  and  following  up  on  new  material 
in  form  of  hard  copy.  With  the  availability 
of  microfiche,  the  costs  of  locating  and  ob- 
taining out-of-print  material  would  be  re- 
placed by  the  much  lower  costs  of  ordering 
microfiche.  Since  all  microfiche  would  be 
Identified  by  the  universal  code,  the  cata- 
loging costs  would  be  largely  eliminated  The 
shelving,  storage,  handling,  and  reproduction 
costs  of  microfiche  is  much  less  than  for 
t>ooks. 

Circulation  would  be  replaced  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  the  copying  of  microfiche 
by  library  users.  The  low  cost  of  microfiche 
and  the  elimination  of  the  home  or  office 
storage  problem  would  encourage  readers  to 
add  to  their  own  collection  anything  thar 
they  felt  worth  reading.  The  code  numUr 
would  provide  both  libraries  and  readers 
with  different  fields  of  information  by  which 
the  microfiche  could  be  filed.  The  reductidn 
of  administrative  costs  and  of  personnel  re- 
quired to  collect  and  shelve  books  woiiM 
permit  libraries  to  devote  more  time  and  ef- 
fort to  their  primary  function  of  searchlr.  - 
and  organizing  material  to  meet  the  specific 
needs  of  their  clientele. 

With  a  universal  code  number,  which  pub- 
lishing compaiiies  could  in  most  cases  ns- 
slgn.  changes  could  be  introduced  into  the 
production  and  distribution  of  knowledge 
and  Information  that  would  tap  additional 
sources  of  revenue  for  authors  and  pub- 
lishers. By  including  the  code  number  n 
each  page  of  a  book  or  magazine,  publisher;. 
could  improve  permissions  procedures  and 
arrangements  for  compensation  for  repro- 
duction of  hard  copy.  Companies  which  set 
type  by  tape  could  sell  copies  of  the  tape  -o 
information  services  and  receive  continii::,-' 
return  according  to  the  frequency  of  refer- 
ence and  use  of  the  material  in  an  informa- 
tion system.  Publishers  can  include  micro- 
fiche copies  of  their  books  and  periodicals  as 
part  of  the  original  sale  to  libraries  and  in- 
formation services  and  receive  reimburse- 
ment for  copies  made. 

While  making  material  more  readily  avail- 
able for  research,  a  universal  code  and  ;ic- 
counting  system  could  be  used  to  help  seleoi 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  Tlie  search  tech- 
niques for  achieving  this  are  under  constai.' 
.study,  but  the  lack  of  compatibility  in  iden- 
tifying the  material  in  the  data  base  of  differ- 
ent systems  complicates  the  task.  Not  only 
would  the  code  introduce  uniformity  in  iden- 
tifying the  material  in  the  data  base,  but  :'- 
would  also  provide  a  wealth  of  material  on 
frequency  of  use,  in  what  locations,  and  ;n 
some  cases  the  .<=earch  path  leading  to  use. 
The  universal  code  suggested  in  this  study  is 
designed  to  organize  and  to  identify  materi.il. 
so  computers,  as  well  as  humans,  can  reduce 
the  margin  for  error  in  identifying  specific 
items  of  knowledge  and  information. 

The  HUC.  as  it  is  termed  here  to  distin- 
guish it  from  other  possible  codes,  is  struc- 
tured to  provide  a  maximum  of  informatio:. 
in  a  minimum  number  of  alpha-numeric 
characters.  It  is  designed  to  assure  that, 
given  a  source  and  publisher  number  and  :; 
coding  manual,  different  persons  tiiroughoui 
the  world  would  all  assign  the  same  number 
to  an  identical  document.  Since  most  ma- 
terial would  have  a  source  number,  the  HUC 
number  could  be  readily  applied,  either  by 
the  source  or  a  publisher,  to  documents  and 
publi'-ations  without  the  time  consuming  re- 
quirenrient  of  a  central   soiirce  query. 

The  HUC  is  a  compressible  code.  It  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts.  Taken  together,  they 
can  identify  12  fields  of  information.  The 
first  part,  consisting  of  the  first  5  field.';. 
serves,  in  most  cases,  to  provide  unique  iden- 
tification of  a  work  or  item  of  information. 
The  exceptional  cases  are  sources  with  larce 
daily   output.   The   second   provides   suppie- 
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mentary  but  useful  information  such  as  sub- 
ject classification,  language,  document  or  pat- 
ent numbers,  copyright  st.ttiis.  person  or  or- 
ganization to  whom  copyright  fees  should  be 
paid,  distribution  status  and  other  items  of 
information.  The  HUC  in  its  entirety  com- 
prises 35  characters,  but  it  is  a  variable 
length  code  which  under  i)resent  circum- 
stances would  never  use  all  characters  avail- 
able. Some  of  the  characters  are  a  reserve  to 
cover  needs  extending  into  the  next  couple 
of  centuries.  In  most  cases  the  citation  or 
identification  number  would  consist  of  12 
to  18  characters. 

The  12  fields  of  the  code  are  as  follows: 

1.  Type  cf  material— 1  digit. 

2.  Source — 5  letters  and  5  digits. 

3.  Year  and  date,  by  month  and  day,  or  edi- 
tion— 4  letters. 

4.  Form  and  availability  of  material  from 
publislier— 1  digit. 

5.  Unit  identification  number,  microfiche, 
etc. — 3  letters. 

6.  Copyright  status  or  security  classifica- 
tion— 1  digit. 

7.  Publisher  or  payee — 3  letters  and  2 
digits. 

a.  Original  language  or  by  major  groups — 
1  letter. 

9.  Translated  language,  if  any — 1  letter. 

10.  Status  of  material  (revision,  amend- 
ment, reprint) — 1  digit. 

11.  Subject  or  document  Identification 
code  number — 1  digit. 

12.  Subject  classification  or  document 
numbers — 2  letters  and  4  digits. 

The  HUC  number  actually  used  to  identify 
a  specific  work  or  item  of  information  would 
rang-e  from  a  minimum  of  8  characters  to  a 
theoretical  maximum  of  35.  Tlie  flexibility  of 
the  code  is  achieved  by  alternating  letters 
and  digits,  so  that  computer.^  can  be  pro- 
grammed to  search  by  the  location  of  let- 
ters or  digits  in  the  code.  The  variable  length 
of  the  code  is  an  important  consideration 
when  code  numbers  up  to  the  billions  have 
to  be  recorded  and  when  daily  citations  and 
references  are  taken  into  account. 

The  letters  are  supplemented  by  9  symbols, 
asterisk,  dagger,  double  dagger,  section,  par- 
allels, paragraph,  and  capital  delta,  sigma, 
,and  omega.  These  are  used  to  provide  a  single 
character  for  the  days  of  the  month,  for  the 
additional  letters  required  to  transliterate 
Cyrillic  and  other  alphabets,  and  for  double 
letter  equivalents  from  0  to  999.  The  equiv- 
alent of  these  symbols  In  the  American 
Standard  Code  for  Information  Interchange 
(ASCII)  would  be  as  follows: 

*  ^^asterisk. 

(=dagger. 

)  =double  dagger. 

fff  ^section. 

!  IT  parallels. 

?  =  paragraph, 

(<i  =  capital  delta, 

{^capital  Sigma, 

)  =capital  omega. 

The  equivalences  of  the  letters  and  sym- 
bols to  numbers  up  to  1,000  and  to  the  char- 
acters in  the  Cyrillic  alphabet  are  given  in 
Appendix  A.  The  use  of  a  letter  for  each  day 
of  the  month  greatly  Increases  the  efficiency 
of  the  third  field  of  "the  code.  The  possibility 
of  using  1  or  2  letters  to  equate  to  numerals 
from  0  to  999  means  that  the  twelfth  field 
of  the  code  can  carry  the  Universal  Decimal 
Classification  or  the  Dewey  Decimal  to  four 
decimal  places  and  can  identify  individually 
up  to  10  million  documents  in  a  single  series. 

(Note. — The  above  extract  constitutes  the 
first  six  pages  of  the  completed  document  as 
described  in  the  Bibliography.) 

The    Ptblishers'    Rumpelstii-tskin^:    Copy- 
right Revision* 
(By  Kirby  B.  Westhelmer) 
During  the  time  that  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
still  the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 


*  Copyright    (C)    1967   Learning  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  All  rights  reserved. 
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he  was  riding  one  day  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  The  conductor  came  by  and 
asked  for  his  ticket  Kennedy  foraged 
through  his  pockets  and  briefcase,  but  un- 
successfully. Moments  turned  to  minutes, 
and  the  patient  conductor  began  to  wonder  If 
he  did  not  recognize  his  attractive  young 
passenger.  Finally,  the  conductor  suggested, 
"Senator  Kennedy,  there's  no  need  for  you  to 
worry,  sir.  If  you  can't  find  your  ticket,  we'll 
trust  you  to  mall  us  the  m<)ney  later.'' 

It  was  with  some  chagrin  that  the  young 
Kennedy  looked  up  at  the  conductor  and 
said,  "The  problem,  dear  man,  is  not  where  Is 
my  ticket  The  problem  is,  where  am  I 
going?" 

This  Is  also  the  basic  problem  of  the  pub- 
lishers in  the  Sixties — what  direction  to  take 
in  an  era  when  technology  appears  to  erode 
rights  and  revenues,  earnings,  markets  and 
importance  Technology  includes  microform, 
photocopying,  broadcasting  and  other  non- 
book  media  The  copyright  problems  posed  by 
these  media  perplex  publishers  because  they 
exclude  the  business  they  know  so  well,  the 
book  business. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  suggest 
specific  steps  to  be  taken  by  book  publishers 
to  control  non-book  media  and  the  new  tech- 
nologies. 

ROLE    OF   PUBLISHERS 

The  new  non-book  technologies  seem  to 
benefit  students,  industry,  and  the  consumer, 
but  they  are  a  bewilderment  to  most  pub- 
lishers. Reprography,  microform  (encompass- 
ing microfiche,  microfilm  and  aperture  cards 
with  microchips),  and  computers  in  ^helr 
mvrlad  applications  are  a  few  of  the  new 
media  that  threaten  the  publishers,  basically 
because  the  publishers  do  not  control  them. 
This  is  one  of  the  major  problems  of  copy- 
right revision.  'VVho  is  to  control  the  new  non- 
book  technologies,  the  publishers  or  others? 

Publishers  are  in  the  book  business,  non- 
book  technology  threatens  them,  and  copy- 
right revision  is  called  on  to  protect  them. 
Control  of  the  new  technologies  has  been 
abdicated  to  copyright  revision,  the  publish- 
ers' RumpelstUtskin.  A  change  In  the  laws  is 
sought  to  legislate  the  publishers  out  of  pre- 
dicaments that  the  iniblishers  never  en- 
visioned, much  like  RumpelstUtskin  who  be- 
came responsible  for  the  salvation  of  his  mis- 
tress. The  story  of  RumpelstUtskin  is  a  pleas- 
ant fable,  however,  while  the  publishers  are 
completely  in  earnest  about  copyright  revi- 
sion 

The  copyright  laws  must  be  changed,  but 
laws  alone  cannot  solve  the  publishers'  copy- 
right problems. 

Rarely  has  a  more  articulate  or  engaging 
group  convened  to  argue  its  cause  than  the 
copyright  counsels.  But  attorneys  are  not 
publishers,  and  legal  definitions  cannot  re- 
solve marketing  and  managerial  problems. 
The  law  cannot  define  the  publishers'  busi- 
ness policy  for  them.  Publishers  must  do  it 
for  themselves. 

Will  publishers  be  successful  in  demon- 
strating their  own  capability  to  harness  the 
new  tecl-inologles?  As  they  begin  their  in- 
quiry into  the  copyright  problems  that  con- 
front them,  they  might  ask  of  each  if  it  is  a 
problem  at  all  and  if  fo.  If  it  Is  a  legal, 
marketing  or  business  policy  problem, 

FORMATION    OF    PUBLISHER    POLICY 

For  instance,  the  textbook  publishers 
might  inquire  if  demand  publishing  on 
Xerox  and  other  machines  reduces  textbook 
markets.  It  is  a  reasonable  question  to  ask 
because  there  is  the  constant  specter  of  its 
occurrence.  It  would  seem  that  the  cost  char- 
acteristics of  reprography  are  so  punishing 
that  it  is  more  economical  to  buy  than  to 
reproduce  on-site  anything  other  than  a  few 
pages.  For  instance,  if  the  publishers  knew 
which  pages  were  most  useful  to  teachers  and 
students,  they  could  provide  copies  at  a  frac- 
tion of  the  cost  of  in-school  duplication.  Does 
this  situation  resemble  a  copyright  problem 
or  a  problem  for  market  research? 
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Simon  &  Shuster's  Associated  Educational 
Services  has  developed  a  simple  and  abso- 
lutely powerful  concept  in  Papcrtexts.  Teach- 
ers can  liternlly  create  their  own  anthologies 
and  textbooks  by  ordering  irom  the  dozens 
of  printed  selections  available  to  them.  It  is 
more  economical  to  buy  lliese  lenriiing  mate- 
rials from  Simon  &  ShUhiter  tluin  to  violate 
the  copyright  laws.  This  is  one  publisher's 
response  to  the  needs  of  his  market.  Such 
action  clears  a  wide  swath  in  the  harvest  of 
similar  copyright  problems. 

This  does  not  dispose  of  the  problem  of 
reprography  for  publishers,  but  places  one 
copyright  problem  In  context  and  illustrates 
one  way  that  a  publisher  is  meeting  the 
needs  of  his  market.  There  are  also  other 
answers.  They  come  to  light  as  copyright 
problems  are  defined  in  terms  that  admit 
rational  analysis. 

Tlie  copyright  problems  of  the  textbook 
publisher  cannot  be  equated  with  those 
of  the  periodical  publisher,  the  tradebook 
publisher,  the  newsletter  publisher,  the 
newspaper  publisher,  the  electronics  com- 
pany that  Just  acquired  a  publishing  con- 
cern, the  scientific  publisher,  the  children's 
publisher,  or  the  music  publisher.  No  one 
problem  affects  them  No  one  solution  will 
help  them.  Each  copyright  problem  must  be 
defined  in  terms  which  permit  analysis,  wn- 
derstanding,  the  development  of  alternate 
courses  of  action,  and  reaso?icd  decisions. 
Tlie  need  for  educators  and  their  publish- 
ers to  learn  how  to  progr.im  instructional 
materials  for  the  computer  is  an  obligation 
largely  unassumed.  Who  then  is  to  create 
the  "computer  texts?"  Computer  companies 
and  outsiders  to  the  world  of  formal  educa- 
tion must  inquire  into  scholastic  problems 
to  discover  ways  to  utilize  the  computer  to 
solve  them.  The  well  developed  problem- 
solving  capabilities  of  the  electronic,  in- 
dustrial and  cnmmunication.s  interests 
threaten  the  publishers  far  more  than  com- 
puter technology  and  copyright  weaknesses. 
Computer  programs  for  computer-aided 
instruction  can  be  Included  in  the  price  of 
the  computer  Itself,  sold  outright,  leased, 
or  charged  for  each  time  students  use  that 
particular  program  at  the  time  of  output. 
The  publishing  companies  can  create  in- 
structional programs  for  computers  or  the 
computer  companies  will  do  it  for  them- 
selves Is  this  a  problem  of  copyright  or  im- 
tiatlve? 

Publishers  can  as  easily  seek  out  the  com- 
puter manufacturers  for  joint  \  entures  and 
associations  as  wait  for  them  to  initiate 
such  moves.  Harcourt  Brace  A:  World  and 
RCA  have  reached  an  agreement  regarding 
"computer  texts"  developed  by  the  publish- 
er for  the  electronics  equipment  of  RCA. 
The  assumption  cannot  be  made,  however, 
that  the  computer  is  always  appropriate  for 
student  use.  It  has  its  place,  although  as 
yet  undefined,  :ilong  with  the  other  tools 
of  learnlne.  Nothing  currently  proves  that 
the  computer  in  schools  is  anything  more 
than  an  elaborate  and  expensive  toy  or  as 
effective  as  a  motivated  student,  a  well- 
written  book,  an  empathic  teacher,  an 
exciting  course  of  study,  a  sequence  of  pro- 
grammed instruction,  an  educational  film. 
television  program,  instructional  tape  or 
other  learning  materials.  However,  the  pub- 
lishers could  determine  the  role  of  the  com- 
puter and  "computer  text.';"  in  association 
with  computer  manufacturers  and  In  co- 
operative efforts  with  the  schools. 

It  Is  predictable  that  non-book  technol- 
ogy will  force  publishers  to  take  a  more  ex- 
pensive view  of  their  business.  Even  now, 
many  are  calling  themselves  "multi-media" 
companies  and  distributing  filmstrlps.  study 
prints,  kits  of  instructional  materials,  and 
other  non-book  items  which  (while  not 
exactly  representative  of  the  new  technol- 
ogies) are  not  traditional  hard  and  soft 
cover  items  either. 

We  can  expect  the  tmtisually  capable  copy- 
right counsels  to  \^•ln  their  battle  for  the 
preservation  of  the  concept  and  legality  of 
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copyright.  We  can  expect  the  industrial,  elec- 
tronics and  conxmunlcatlons  companies  to 
take  an  ever-tncreaslng  share  of  the  pub- 
Ushers'  traditional  markets.  Can  we  also 
expect  that  publishers  will  cooperate  in  the 
formation  of  their  own  systems  of  permissions 
and  fviyments  to  make  immediately  available 
copyrighted  materials  for  which  there  are 
recognized  and  felt  needs? 

THE  CLEARING   HOUSE  CONCEPT 

Publishers.  their  authors,  students, 
teachers  and  the  public  would  benefit  sig- 
nificantly if  there  were  non-exclusive  clearing 
houses.  One  is  desperately  needed  for  the 
textbook  publishers,  another  for  the  pub- 
lishers of  periodicals  and  Journals,  and  a 
third  for  the  publishers  of  trade  books  Ad- 
ministrative costs  could  be  significantly  re- 
duced by  combining  all  three  clearing 
houses. 

The  notion  of  a  copyright  clearmg  hruse  is 
certainly  not  new.  It  has  been  suggested, 
studied,  researched  and  recommended  by 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  in  pub- 
lishing as  well  as  those  deeply  concerned  with 
copyright  law.  Why  then  is  there  no  copyright 
clearing  house? 

Several.factors  have  retarded  Its  formation. 
Namely: 

1.  Uncertainty  about  the  legality  of  copy- 
right clearing  houses. 

2  Problems  of  organization  and  adminis- 
tration. 

3.  Problems  of  collection  and  distribution 
of  license  fees. 

These  are  difficult  problems  to  be  sure,  but 
similar  problems  are  encountered  in  every 
business.  There  is  nothing  unique  or  Insur- 
mountable about  them.  The  non-exclusivity 
of  licensing  should  largely  eliminate  the 
question  of  legality.  Sound  business  man- 
agement can  resolve  problems  of  organiza- 
tion, administration,  collection  and  distribu- 
tion of  fees.  The  biggest  stumbling  block  in 
the  creation  of  a  copyright  clearing  house  has 
always  been  the  definition  of  what  a  copy- 
right clearing  house  should  do  and  how  It 
should  be  done. 

Unfortunately,  a  clearing  house  has  been 
envisioned  as  solving  most,  if  not  all.  copy- 
right dilemmas  with  a  single  solution.  As  has 
been  pointed  out.  there  is  no  one  copyright 
problem.  There  are  many  distinct  problems, 
and  the  clean. ig  house  is  a  generally  recog- 
nized solution  :o  permission  and  payment 
systems.  Publishers  can  solve  many  of  their 
problems  independently.  For  a  clearing  sys- 
tem to  be  successful,  they  must  cooperate. 

Experienced  publishers  know  that  there  is 
no  easy  way  to  establish  a  copyright  clearing 
house.  Had  the  intense  and  intelligent  dis- 
cussions to  dat-e  about  clearing  houses  ap- 
proached the  subject  as  a  business  rather 
than  a  confederation  of  interests,  however. 
progress  might  have  been  made  by  now.  A 
copyright  clearing  house  must  be  a  business 
for  the  profit  of  authors  and  publishers.  If  It 
is  not  conceived  of  as  such.  It  will  fall  before 
It  has  ever  been  born.  And  this  is  exactly 
what  has  happened. 

No  single  publsher.  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  few  giants  of  the  field,  could 
afford  to  support  an  effective  clearing  house 
al':'ne.  In  fact,  because  significant  trial  liti- 
gations will  quite  probably  be  necessary  to 
establish  the  right  of  the  clearing  house  to 
license  and  the  obligation  of  copyright  users 
to  pay  licensing  fees,  no  single  publisher 
would  want  to  bring  his  clients  to  court.  No 
single  publisher  wants  to  lose  his  markets 
in  the  hopes  of  saving  them.  Yet.  a  clearing 
house  is  clearly  a  necessity  for  many  pub- 
Ushers  whose  markets  are  threatened  by  the 
easy  access  of  the  new  republishing  tech- 
nologies. 

There  are  four  requisites  to  establish  a 
clearing  house  to  license  the  use  of  copy- 
right materials  in  computers,  information 
storage  and  retrieval  systems,  mlcrocameras 
and  photocopying  machines: 

1.  The  cooperation  and  support  of  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  publishers  who  grant  the 
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clearing  house  non-exclusive  rights  to  repre- 
sent them  in  licensing  for  the  uses  cited 
above. 

2.  A  realistic  attitude  toward  the  length  of 
time  and  investment  required  to  establish 
the  clearing  house  and  make  it  profitable. 

3.  Outstanding  legal  guidance  to  work 
within  the  structure  of  the  law,  establish  the 
legal  position  of  the  clearing  house,  and 
prosecute  violators  of  the  various  licensing 
sj'Stems. 

4.  A  plan  of  action  to  make  the  clearing 
house  effective  and  profiUible. 

The  cooperation  and  support  of  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  publishers  is  essential.  A 
copyright  clearing  house  can  become  a  re- 
ality only  when  publishers  allow  the  clearing 
house  to  represent  them  on  a  non-exclusive 
basis.  It  Is  also  imperative  that  the  clearing 
hou.se  be  organized  not  as  a  ccmmittee,  in- 
vestigating group,  government  agency  or 
trade  association.  It  must  be  organized  as  a 
business  for  the  benefit  of  the  publisher- 
stockholders,  who  deposit  their  copyrights  as 
a  part  of  the  initial  capitalization.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  capitalization  would  take  the 
form  of  a  cash  investment  to  be  regarded  as 
the  publisher's  advance  against  license  fees. 

A  realistic  attitude  toward  the  length  of 
time  and  investment  required  to  establish  a 
profitable  copyright  clearing  house  must  be 
taken  for  granted.  The  first  two  to  four  years 
of  operations  may  turn  no  profit  at  all  be- 
cause expenses  of  collection  may  equal  or 
exceed  total  licensing  fees.  Yet.  without  the?e 
two  to  four  years,  there  will  never  be  a  profit 
because  no  licensing  system  will  have  been 
established.  The  return  on  investment  will 
be  substantial  because  of  the  fixed  nature  of 
the  investment  and  the  practically  limitless 
use  that  will  be  made  of  copyrighted  works, 
once  restrictions  are  lifted. 

Legal  guidance  for  the  clearing  houEe  has 
already  been  offered  by  the  copyright  attor- 
neys, so  it  appears  that  a  plan  of  action  Is 
all  that  is  needed. 

We  believe  that  a  blanket  licensing  system 
for  an  ever-expanding  catalog  of  copyrighted 
materials  provides  a  practical  solution  for 
most  works  of  most  publishers.  Considering 
the  textbook  publishers  and  their  academic 
markets,  we  would  permit  unlimited  use  of 
copyrighted  materials  within  and  between 
school  districts.  Usage  would  be  monitored 
and  fees  collected  according  to  actual  use  on 
the  basis  of  regular  random  samples.  The 
fees  would  be  set  at  a  rate  consistent  witli 
the  value  derived  so  as  to  encourage  maxi- 
mum use.  Costs  of  administration  would  be 
reduced  through  the  use  of  the  new  tech- 
nologies, In  particular  computer  accounting 
systems. 

Sampling  techniques  would  be  determined 
in  a  two-year  test  in  several  major  school 
systems.  During  this  period  the  nuclear 
gTJUp  of  publishers — stockholder  founders 
of  the  clearing  house  would  give  completely 
free  access  to  their  works  without  charge 
tnrough  the  clearing  house.  Teachers  and 
students  would  be  encouraged  to  make 
whatever  use  served  their  best  interests 
without  regard  to  existing  copyright  laws  or 
payments.  On  the  basis  of  research  results. 
random  sampling  techniques  would  be  es- 
tablished, fees  determined  and  collected  for 
future  use.  Similar  research  would  be  con- 
ducted in  non-textbcoK  markets. 

Publishers  would  be  able  to  establish  a 
profit-making  system  for  permissions  and 
payments  through  their  clearing  house.  In 
addition  they  would  be  able  to  offer  a  feasi- 
ble alternative  to  any  less  than  satisfactory 
solutions  proposed  by  the  National  Study 
Commission  that  will  investigate  copyright 
revision. 

The  National  Study  Commission  is  wel- 
come, needed,  and  promises  some  useful  so- 
lutions. Publishers,  however,  will  have  lost 
the  initiative  of  organizing  their  own  clear- 
ing house  as  soon  as  the  Commission  an- 
nounces that  it  will  study  the  clearing  prob- 
lem and  begins  to  do  so.  This  announcement 
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is  inevitable.  It  is  possible  that  the  pub- 
Ushers  want  the  National  Study  Commission 
to  org.iraze  a  clearing  house  for  them,  but 
siireiy  the  Commusion  would  welcome  inde- 
pendent research  and  development.  After  all. 
i^  IS  r. ^search  and  development  that  lia\e 
catapulted  most  of  the  industrial,  electron- 
ics and  communications  companies  to  the 
positions  of  prominence  they  enjoy  today. 
The  publishers  can  do  at  least  as  much  ii  r 
themselves,  if  tney  want  to. 

IN    THE    LAST    ANALYSIS 

Publishers  are  in  far  greater  control  of 
their  destinies  than  it  might  seem.  They  can 
resolve  a  Uirge  number  of  tiie  prol^lems  posed 
by  tne  ^>resent  copyright  law  tiirough  their 
own  protjlen'.-solvmg  capabilities  and  innu- 
vative  management.  A  major  challenge  con- 
fronts them  now:  Wn.j  is  to  take  the  initia- 
tive for  a  compr.'hensive  system  of  permis- 
sions and  payments,  especially  in  the  furmal 
sc.iool  markct.s.'  It  is  now  lime  that  the  pub- 
lishers cooperate  and  support  such  a  cleiuliit; 
house  that  represents  the.r  interests.  If  they 
do  not.  the  government  will  surely  deline 
iheir  Interests  for  them,  and  tlie  puhiisiUTs 
will  lose  still  more  control  of  their  own  reve- 
nues, earnings.  market.s.  and  importance.  We 
propose  to  organize  and  administer  a  copy- 
right clearing  nouse  based  on  a  system  ui 
equitable  license  fees  that  will  profit  the 
stockholder-publishers  and  their  author.s, 
the  Intellectual  community  and  the  public. 


THE     SHAHANSHAH     OP     IRAN 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Shahaiishah  of  Iran  has  arrived  in  our 
cour.try  on  a  private  visit  for  .several  day.s. 
and  we  are  delighted  to  welcome  him 
here. 

Ke  is.  without  doubt,  one  of  the  out- 
standing leaders  in  the  Middle  East.  Hr 
has  demonstrated  this  leadership  durint: 
the  troubled  years  of  the  post-World  War 
II  period  workinfr  for  his  people,  for 
peace  and  freedom. 

He  has  provided  his  country  with  .-^t'.i- 
bie  leadership. 

He  has  preserved  and  strengthened 
Iran's  ■  'idependence  and  sovereignty. 

He  has  moved  his  nation  along  the 
ro.id  of  tconomic  development  and 
i^ro.gress. 

And.  through  his  personal  staturo  and 
influence,  and  Iran's  membership  in  the 
Central  Treaty  Organization — CENTO— 
he  has  alayed  an  important  part  in  the 
security  posture  of  the  Near  East  and  in 
re:iional  economic  and  technical  coop- 
eration. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ha\e  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  travel  through  Iran  and  to  see 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  m 
that  country  during  the  past  two  decade v 

I  have  had,  also,  the  opportunity  fi 
di.scuss  developments  in  that  area,  and 
the  policies  of  the  governments  con- 
cerned, with  leaders  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

In  both  respects — from  the  standpoiiu 
of  his  domestic  achievements  and  of  hi- 
international  endeavors — the  Shah  oi 
Iran.  Mohammed  Reza  Pahlavi.  is  held 
in  high  esteem  both  in  the  Near  East  and 
in  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  free 
world. 

In  welcoming  the  Shah  to  the  United 
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states,  I  would  like  to  express  the  hope 
tliat  the  many  years  of  constructive, 
fruitful  cooperation  which  have  united 
our  countries,  may  continue  to  yield  divi- 
dends of  friendship  and  collaboi-ation  m 
the  interest  of  world  peace  for  many 
vears  to  come. 


RELIEF  CHECKS  TO  AWOL 
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an  Instruction  calculated  lo  bring  chaos  out 
of  order.  Nor  should  it  be  necessary  to  recall 
that  these  people  are  not  away  irom  home, 
and  participating  in  the  Wiushington  hooten- 
anny,  by  the  doings  of  the  stale  and  the 
taxpayers. 

Tliat  the  HEW  officials  elect  to  overhaul 
the  regulations  in  the  Abernathy  iz  Co.  inter- 
est,  leaves  another  question  hanging: 

Who  ordains  a  regulation  against  scof- 
flawism  and  surrender  to  its  arrogent  de- 
mands, in  the  taxpayer  and  law  and  order 
interest? 
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plinarj'  action  luider  proper  employee 
protections  and  that  this  provision  is 
both  arbitrary  and  unnecessary.  It  is  for 
tiiis  reason  that  I  felt  impelled  to  oppose 
the  bill. 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  here  in  Washington 
m  authorizing  welfare  checks  to  persons 
participating  in  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign is  unbelievable.  Certainly  it  is  a 
•■relief"  for  marchers  who  are  AWOL 
from  their  respective  States. 

It  is  time  that  the  administration  in 
the  White  House  gets  down  to  the  serious 
task  of  using  "backbone"  instead  of  a 
•'plush  red  carpet." 

I  would  like  to  make  available  to  the 
readers  of  the  Record  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Nashville  Banner  on 
Monday  afternoon,  June  10,  1968,  as 
follows: 

Relief  Checks  to  AWOL:   The  HEW 
Has  Spoken 

"Come  and  get  it"  was  yesteryear's  meal- 
time order  at  the  festal  spread:  and  every- 
one knew  what  It  meant.  Today — welfare- 
wise — it's  -We'll  send  It  to  you."  The  Wash- 
ington office  has  spoken. 

What  it  said,  in  instructions  last  week  to 
Welfare  Commissioners  of  every  state,  was 
that  checks  should  be  mailed  to  members  of 
that  r'lientele  participating  in  the  Capital 
City's  "po\erty"  demonstration.  Matter  not 
the  difficulty  of  confirming  whereabouts  of 
these  absentees  .  .  .  nor  the  circumstances 
of  families  left  behind  .  .  .  the  checks  must 
i,'o  out.  The  financial  welfare  of  gadflies  on 
The  Abernathy  dc  Co.  circuit  has  been  made 
The  seek-and-ftnd  responsibility  of  the  Ten- 
nessee  office,   et   cetera,   and   the   taxpayers. 

By  the  exchange  of  correspondence  be- 
tween the  commissioner  of  HEW's  social  and 
rehabilitation  service  and  the  "national  coor- 
dinator" of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign.  It 
was  stressed  tiiat  any  inconvenience  oc- 
asioned  by  AWOL  status  on  the  part  of  these 
Tent  City  inhabitants  should  be  resolved 
HI  favor  of  the  latter.  Wherever  they  go.  and 
iiowever  long  they  may  stay,  the  check  is 
*o  iollow. 

.\  Washington.  D.C.  post  office  box  has  been 
established  for  them.  But  conceivably  it 
:nlght  require  a  Special  Delivery  t,ask  force 
:or  members  on  picket  duty  or  demonstrating 
.it  the  various  government  points  chosen  as 
harassment  targets. 

HEW  Secretary  Wilbur  Cohen  has  assured 
Abernathy  t^^  Co.  of  compliance  with  these 
demands  "to  the  fullest  extent  possible" 
■vithin  the  availability  of  resources  and 
.-latutory  atithority.  Somebody  should  be 
-hecklng  on  that  statutory  authority — par- 
•icularly  where  the  departure  from  normal 

welfare"  methods  and  delivery  impose  on 
regulations  involving  state-level  respon- 
■•-ibility. 

What  happens,  for  example,  in  cases  where 
.uch  welfare  checks — designed  to  aid  families 
v.-ith  dependent  children — involve  instances 
:n  which  parent  or  parents  may  be  camping  In 
Washington,  but  with  those  dependent 
children  still  in  Tennessee  and  other  states? 

That  isn't  the  only  question  involved  with 


OPPOSITION    TO    ARBITRARY    AU- 
THORITY IN   H  R.    15387 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfor- 
tunately, as  so  often  happens.  H.R. 
1.j337,  which  was  passed  on  May  20, 
combined  jjrovisions  which  I  considered 
good  with  those  I  considered  bad. 

If  this  bill  had  ,iust  contained  section 
2.  making  it  a  Federal  crime  'o  harm  a 
i)ostal  employee,  I  would  haie  sup- 
ported it. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  also  gives  the 
Postmaster  General  arbitrary  authority 
to  dismiss  or  discipline  postal  employees, 
without  the  pi^otections  of  even  the  pres- 
ent weak  Civil  Service  Commission  pro- 
cedures, for  acts  that  are  vaguely  de- 
scribed. These  iJi-ovisions  place  postal 
employees  in  jeopardy  at  the  hands  of  an 
arbitrary  postmaster. 

The  language  to  which  I  objected 
reads: 

Tne  Postmaster  General  may  take  appro- 
priate disciplinary  action,  including,  when 
clrcimistances  warrant,  suspension  from 
duty  without  j>ay.  reduction  in  pay.  demo- 
tion, or  removal  from  the  service,  against 
any  employee  who  forcibly  assaults,  resists, 
opposes,  iniprdcs.  intimidates,  or  interferes 
with  any  other  employee  w-hlle  such  other  em- 
ployee is  engaged  in  tlie  performance  of  his 
official  duties  or  on  account  of  the  perform- 
ance by  stich  other  employee  in  his  official 
duties.  (Emphasis  added.) 

This  means  that  a  postmaster  can  dis- 
miss or  discipline  an  employee  v.-ithout 
a  hearing  by  merely  finding  that  by  some 
action  he  has  interfered  with  or  impeded 
another  employee  during  the  course  of 
performance  of  official  duties. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  itself  op- 
posed this  provision  saying: 

The  civil  Service  Commission  opposes  this 
provision  and  recommends  that  it  be  deleted. 
The  Postmaster  General,  like  every  head  of  a 
department  or  agency,  has  the  inherent  au- 
thority to  remove  or  otherwise  discipline  an 
employee  who  engages  in  misconduct,  includ- 
ing miscondtict  of  the  type  described.  Fur- 
thermore, .section  01.3  of  Executive  Order 
;)830  places  a  positive  responsibility  on  the 
head  of  each  agency  to  remove,  demote,  or  re- 
assign to  another  position  any  employee  in 
the  competitive  service  whose  conduct  or 
capacity  is  such  that  his  removal,  demotion. 
or  reassignment  will  promote  the  efficiency 
of  the  service.  Thus  the  Postmaster  General 
and  every  other  department  and  agency  head 
is  already  empowered  and  obligated  to  take 
disciplinary  action  when  such  action  is  war- 
ranted. 

I  agree  with  the  Commission  that  true 
misconduct  is  already  subject  to  disci- 


THE  TIME  HAS  COME  TO  ACT  ON 
THE  WHOLESOME  FISH  AND  FISH- 
ERY PRODUCTS  BILL 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  your  attention,  and  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  to  a  matter 
of  utmost  importance  to  the  American 
consumer.  The  matter  to  which  I  leJer  is 
the  need  to  protect  the  Amei-ican  public 
from  unsafe  and  unwholesome  fish  and 
fishery  products.  Evidence  now  at  hand 
shows  that  unsafe  and  unwholesome  fish 
are  reaching  the  American  public. 

I  was  one  of  the  first  of  many  Members 
of  this  House  to  realize  that  legislation 
was  needed  to  insure  that  unwholesome 
and  unsafe  fish  and  fisheries  products 
did  not  reach  the  American  public.  I  re- 
sponded to  this  public  need  by  intio- 
ducmg  the  Fishery  Products  Protection 
Act  of  1967  in  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress.  A  companion  bill  of  the  same 
title  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart. 

Hearings  were  held  on  these  bills  be- 
fore the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  of  this  House  and  before  the 
Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate.  It 
became  clear  at  these  hearings  tliat  there 
was  widespread  recognition  of  the  need 
for  such  legislation.  It  also  became  clear 
that  the  bills  needed  to  be  strengthened. 
The  gentleman  from  West  'Virginia 
[Mr.  Staggers!,  and  I  consequently  in- 
troduced a  rewritten  and  strengthened 
bill  in  the  House  under  the  title  "The 
Wholesome  Fish  and  Fishery  Products 
of  1968."  This  .same  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Senators  Hart  and 
Magnuson.  Hearings  wore  held  recently 
on  this  bill  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee.  These  hearings  again  dem- 
onstrated the  great  need  for  such  legis- 
lation. 

The  House  bill.  H.R.  15155.  was  re- 
fened  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  but  as  yet  no 
hearings  have  been  scheduled.  Now  that 
this  committee  has  finished  its  hearings 
on  the  Manpower  Health  Act.  I  think 
hearings  should  l^e  promptly  scheduled 
o::  the  Who:esome  Fish  and  Fishery 
Products  Act  of  1968. 

I  realize  that  some  members  of  the 
fisiiing  industiT  believe  this  legislation 
would  place  a  considerable  burden  on  the 
fishing  industry.  I  have  considered  this 
closely  and  am  convinced  that  the  legis- 
lation will  benefit  the  fishing  industry 
much  more  than  it  will  burden  it.  The 
safeguards  in  this  bill  .should  restore  the 
faith  of  the  American  consumer  in  the 
wholesomeness  of  the  fish  he  receives  and 
thus  do  much  to  insure  the  growth  of 
the  fishing  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  we  passed  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  and  the  companion 
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poultry  bill  appears  to  be  proceeding  rap- 
idly toward  enactment.  As  the  ■Con- 
sumer Congress"  we  should  finish  the 
job  in  this  area  and  take  prompt  action 
on  the  Wholesome  Fish  and  Fishery 
Products  Act  of  1968  so  that  the  public 
will  be  properly  protected  in  this  area. 


I 


A   NEW  LOOK   AT   THE  SEA 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OP    M.\SSACHrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREaENT.A.TIVES 

Thursday.  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month, 
the  American  Assembly  in  New  York 
sponsored  a  2-day  study  session  on  "Uses 
of  the  Sea,"  which  brought  together 
prominent  scientists,  businessmen,  law- 
yers, and  Government  officials  for  a  long- 
range  look  at  our  Nation's  policies  of 
ocean  development.  As  a  member  of  the 
Oceanography  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  I  was  invited,  among  other 
congressional  and  executive  officials,  to 
attend  the  conference.  While  I  wa.s  un- 
able to  be  present  personally,  oceanog- 
raphers  v.ho  participated  in  the  proceed- 
ings have  reported  to  me  on  the  success 
of  the  conference  in  focusing  attention 
on  the  problems  of  ocean  resource  devel- 
opment in  the  coming  years. 

An  editorial  in  the  New  Bedford 
Standard-Times  has  summarized  some  of 
the  conclusions  of  the  American  Assem- 
bly conference,  and  has  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  giving  priority  attention 
to  the  problems  and  conflicts  of  ocean 
use  before  they  arise.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude this  editorial  in  the  Record,  be- 
cause I  feel  that  the  Congress  must  be 
ready  to  help  establish  guidelines  for  na- 
tional policy  in  this  new  and  promising 
field  of  the  future: 

A  New  Look  .^t  the  Sea 

The  American  Assembly,  an  affiliate  of 
Columbia  University,  was  established  by 
Dwight  D  Eisenhower  in  1950.  Through  non- 
partisan meetings  of  men  and  women  of 
eminence  and  competence,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  authoritative  books,  the  assembly 
seeks  to  provide  information,  stimulate  dis- 
cussion and  evoke  Independent  conclusions 
in  matters  of  vital  public  interest. 

Its  latest  session,  held  May  2-5.  was  de- 
voted to  "Uses  ot  the  Sea"  and  more  than  70 
participited  from  the  worlds  of  science  and 
engineering,  business,  law.  government,  com- 
munications, the  clergy  and  other  pursuits. 
Among  these  was  Dr  Paul  M.  Fye.  director  of 
the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institution,  a 
dLscu-ssion  leader. 

The  session's  concluding  statement,  with 
which  the  participants  generally  agreed,  sug- 
gested that; 

The  multiplicity  of  government  agencies 
and  the  dispersion  of  acti\it:es  continue  to 
complicate  the  problem  of  policy  formula- 
tion and  create  a  danger  that  important 
aspects  may  be  neglected. 

The  importance  of  the  international  di- 
mension in  ocean  affairs  requires  improved 
formulation  of  United  States  policy  for  the 
oceans: 

Growth  of  international  cooperation  on 
and  in  the  se.^s  will  strengthen  the  world 
economy  and  build  the  peace  .  .  .  Americans 
should  begin  thinking  about  the  oceans  as 
a  major  concern,  somewhere  in  the  scale 
which  Includes  outer  space,  urban  problems. 
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transportation,  public  health,  foreign  aid  and 
the  world  population  explosion: 

There  should  be  early  international  agree- 
m.ent  on  a  new  regime  for  the  deep  sea  that 
would  encourage  exploration  and  exploita- 
tion and  prevent  the  deployment  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  designed  for  use  on  the 
ocean  floor; 

Over  tlie  next  decade,  the  primary  interest 
will  be  in  the  harvest  of  food  and  in  min- 
erals. The  development  of  living  resources 
from  the  sea  should  receive  a  high  priority 
In  private  and  public  planning  for  marine 
exploitation. 

These  are  the  bare  bones  of  the  three-day 
discussion,  the  full  proceeding  of  which  will 
be  published  this  fall  by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.. 
under  the  title  "Uses  of  the  Seas."  a  docu- 
ment that  ought  to  be  read  and  implemented 
by  the  appropriate  sectors  of  government  and 
business. 

The  American  Assembly  meetini<  has  pro- 
vided a  soimd  and  thoughtful  guidepost  for 
the  development  of  the  nation's  marine 
science  program  at  a  time  when  it  is  much 
needed. 
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HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 
HONORED 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13.  1968 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  12 
the  Navy  League  honored  an  outstand- 
ing American  and  a  former  colleague  of 
ours  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Honorable  Harry  R.  Sheppard  was 
presented  the  Robert  M.  Thompson 
award  for  outstanding  civilian  leader- 
ship. This  award  is  presented  only  to 
distinguished  civilians  who  have  been 
effectively  mindful  of  the  importance  of 
seapower  to  our  counti-y's  destiny.  Tho.se 
of  us  who  served  with  Harry  Sheppard 
are  well  aware  of  his  tremendous  con- 
tribution as  a  Member  of  this  body  to 
furthei-ing,  not  only  seapower,  but  the 
national  security  of  this  country.  Under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  including  the  citation  given 
to  Mr.  Sheppard  in  connection  with  this 
award : 

The  Robert  M.  Thompson  .Award  for  Out- 
standing   Civilian   Leadership,    1968 

Robert  M.  Thompson,  courageous  "Father 
of  the  Navy  League,"  related  with  patriotic 
urgency  the  telling  story  of  sea  puwer.  His 
clarion  message  has  echoed  and  re-eciioed  as 
a  mindful  symbol,  demanding  our  constant 
vigilance. 

Pursuant  to  the  Thompson  tradition,  the 
Navy  League  is  honored  to  present  this 
aw.ird  to  a  distinguished  civilian  and  former 
public  servant  who  has  always  been  eifec- 
tively  mindful  of  sea  power's  importance  to 
our  country's  destiny. 

THE    HONORABLE    HARRY    R.    SHEPPARD 

Gongre.ssman  Sheppard  was  an  elected 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  California  for  28  years.  During  many 
of  those  years,  he  was  Chairman  of  the  five- 
m.an  Navy  Subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  Subcommittee  reviewed  the  an- 
nual Budget  requests  of  the  Navy  and  Mn- 
rine  Corps.  When  this  Subcommittee  was  dis- 
continued he,  as  a  senior  member  of  tiie 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  continued 
to  exercise  great  responsibility  for  N.ivy  .-^nd 
Marine  Corps  appropriation  requests.  He  vis- 
ited almost  every  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
installation  and  gave  unstintingly  of  his 
time,  experience,  and  great  ability. 


When  the  annual  Budget  requests  went  to 
the  floor  of  the  House,  lie  acted  as  the  advo- 
cate for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  In 
this  connection  he  was  fondly  known  as  Mr 
Navy. 

The  development  of  a  modern  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  was  dtie  to  no  small  extent  to 
the  courage,  the  resourcefulness  and  the  un- 
remitting efforts  of  this  fine  gentleman. 
Known  to  and  loved  by  countless  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  personnel  of  all  rruiks.  Con- 
gressman Sheppard  made  a  tremendous  [)er- 
.sonal  contribution  to  the  furthering  of  the 
importance  of  sea  power. 

It  is  with  deep  appreciation  that  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States  honors  Cont;;rp?s- 
man  Sheppard  and  itself  with  his  selection 
to  receive  the  Robert  M.  Tliompson  .\waril. 


RURAL-URBAN  COOPERATION  ON 
LEGISLATION  MUST  BE  A  TWO- 
WAY  STREET— ADDRESS  BY  CON- 
GRESSWOMAN  SULLIVAN  AT  NA- 
TIONAL FARMERS  UNION  CON- 
VENTION 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOI'RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  the  Members  have  mentioned  to  me 
the  reports  they  have  heard  of  an  "ex- 
plosion "  in  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  Tuesday  during  my  testi- 
mony on  new  food  stamp  legislation 
when  I  stated  that  many  of  us  from 
urban  areas  will  have  to  withhold  sup- 
port on  farm  legislation  until  we  can  see 
some  cooperation  from  the  committee  on 
the  food  stamp  bill.  This  was  publicized 
as  a  "threat"  on  my  part. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no  threat.  It 
was  a  statement  of  the  legislative  situa- 
tion. The  Committee  on  Agriculture  ha.'= 
a  14-year  history  of  general  hostility  :o 
the  idea  of  food  stamps,  although  it  ha.s 
on  sevei-al  occasions  in  that  period  of 
time  reluctantly  voted  out  food  stamp 
bills  after  it  was  made  clear  that  other- 
wise certain  farm  bills  v/ould  not  get 
through  the  House. 

Even  then,  in  reporting  the  food  stamp 
bills  of  1964  and  1967.  the  committee 
both  times  added  crippling  amendments 
which  would  have  destroyed  the  pro- 
gram— amendments  which  had  to  be  de- 
feated on  the  House  floor  in  order  to 
permit  the  program  to  continue  to  op- 
erate. So  that  is  the  long  legislative  his- 
tory on  which  my  statements  before  the 
committee  on  Tuesday  were  based. 

This  year.  I  have  had  a  bill  in  since 
March  12  to  permit  expansion  of  the 
program.  No  action  was  taken  or  sched- 
uled by  the  committee  until  after  the 
Senate  had  pas.sed  a  very  ins^.dequaie  bill 
adding  only  520,000.000  to  the  ceiline-  on 
appropriations— a  stopgap  measure  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  only,  and  one 
which  would  not  permit  expansioii  of 
the  i^vogram  to  most  of  the  counties  now 
seeking  it. 

When  it  was  announced  that  the  com- 
mittee would  soon  take  up  the  inade- 
quate Senate-passed  bill,  I  then  prepared 
new  legislation  with  121  cosponsors  from 
30  States  other  than  mine — including  10 
chaii'men  of  .'^tandin.u  committees  of  the 
House — to  take   the   arbitrary  ceilings 
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off  the  amount  of  appropriations  which 
Congress  can  vote  for  the  food  stamp 
program.  Additional  Members  have  since 
agreed  to  .ioin  as  co.sponsors  of  this  leg- 
islation, and  I  plan  to  introduce  another 
identical  bill  early  next  week,  with  these 
additional  cosponsors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  supported 
legislation  to  help  our  farmers  to  stay 
on  the  farm,  and  to  farm  profitably,  and 
to  get  a  good  return  The  Speaker  hon- 
ored me  several  years  ago  by  appointing 
me  to  the  National  Commission  on  Food 
Marketing,  where  I  joined  in  recommen- 
dations for  further  strengthening  the 
bargaining  power  of  agriculture  in  ob- 
taining fair  prices.  Although  I  am  a 
consumer-oriented  Member  from  an 
urban  area,  I  have  never  favored  policies 
which  would  lower  food  prices  to  con- 
sumers by  ruining  farmers.  Adequate 
supplies  of  food  can  be  assured  for  our 
consumers  at  fair  prices  only  if  the 
farmer  is  encouraged  to  stay  on  the  farm 
and  produce  food. 

But,  as  I  told  the  National  Farmers 
Union  at  their  convention  in  Minne- 
apolis on  March  18,  a  few  days  after  I 
introduced  the  fust  of  my  new  series  of 
food  stamp  bills  in  this  session,  those 
Members  of  Congrr.«^s  who  support  .good 
legislation  for  farmers  desperately  need 
the  help  and  assistance  of  Members  from 
urban  area.s.  and  this  cooperation  must 
be  a  two-way  .street.  I  think,  in  view  of 
the  reports  of  the  hearing  Tuesday  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in 
which  I  talked  about  this  issue,  it  might 
be  of  interest  to  the  Members  to  read  my 
views  on  urban-rural  cooperation  as  out- 
lined to  one  of  the  great  farm  organiza- 
tions in  the  Nation — and  one.  I  might 
add,  which  a'-'recs  with  me.  rather  than 
with  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  on  the 
importance  of  expanding  the  food  stamp 
program. 
The  address  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

.\DDRESS  BY   CONGRESSWOMAN    LEONOR   K.   .SfL- 

LIVAN,  Democrat,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo,.  Chair- 
man. SirBCOMMITTEE  ON  COXSrMER  AFFAIRS. 

U.S.  Hor-SE  OF  Representatives  Committee 
ON  Banking  and  Currency,  at  C6th  .'\n- 
NVA-L  Convention  of  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union.  Leamington  Hotel.  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  Monday,  March  18.  1968 
.\  few  weeks  ago  I  was  in  Dallas.  Texas. 
addressing  the  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion. Out  of  the  thousands  of  members  of 
that  organization  in  the  huge  auditorium. 
there  was  not  a  single  constituent  of  mine  'n 
the  entire  audience.  Now  I  .-i.m  appearing  be- 
fore another  large  convention  group,  and. 
:igaln.  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  constituent  of 
mine  from  urban  St,  Louis  in  the  audience. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  political  science 
of  survival  in  the  Hottse  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  Congress,  this  would  not 
;tppear  to  be  the  most  advantageous  use  of 
my  time  and  energy.  The  Supreme  Cotirt  of 
The  United  States  has  been  making  some- 
thing of  a  shambles  of  the  Congressional  re- 
riistrictln?  law  of  Missouri,  as  it  has  been  do- 
ing in  other  states  as  well.  and.  as  of  this 
month,  it  finally  appears  definite  that,  for 
the  next  election  only,  an  outlying  area  of 
St.  IjOuIs  Suburbia  never  before  in  my  Dis- 
trict, and  which  was  put  in  it  and  then  taken 
out.  has  now  been  placed  in  it  once  again.  So. 
'oy  rights.  I  should  be  spending  every  free 
moment  campaigning  in  that  new  area  of  my 
District  so  that  the  voters  there  wlU  at  least 
know  who  I  am  when  they  see  my  name  on 
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the  ballot  in  their  polling  places  for  the  very 
first  time  at  the  next  election. 

But  even  though  the  first  duty  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  from  a 
practical  political  standpoint.  Is  supposed  to 
be  to  get  himself  or  herself  re-elected  every 
two  years  in  order  to  retain  seniority  on 
Committees  where  the  real  work  of  the  House 
is  accomplisl.ed.  there  is  always  the  question 
of  what  you  do  with  that  seniority,  and  what 
you  do  with  your  opportunities  in  the  Con- 
gress, once  you  arc  re-elected.  Thus,  weighing 
my  immediate  problem  in  becoming  better 
acquainted  with  the  many  new  constituents 
in  my  District  in  the  next  election  against  the 
other  obligation  I  have,  to  them  and  to  all 
of  my  constituents,  to  try  to  perform  my 
work  in  the  Congress  to  the  best  of  my 
abllitv.  now  and  in  the  future.  I  decided  to 
go  to  Dallas  several  weeks  ago  to  meet  with 
the  people  from  the  REA  co-ops  and  to  come 
here  today  to  meet  with  you  members  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union. 

need  for  cooperation  on  farm  and  itrban 
legislation 
I  have  made  these  long  journeys  because  I 
am  deeplv  concerned,  as  I  know  you  are,  over 
the  traditional  cleavage  In  the  Congress  be- 
tween the  Members  who  represent  predomi- 
nantly rural  areas  and  those  like  myself  who 
represent  heavily  concentrated  urban  areas. 
The  apparent  antagonism  of  Interests  be- 
tween the  two  groups — and  I  use  the  word 
"apparent"  because,  ftmdamentally,  the  dif- 
ferences are  not  as  real  as  they  would  rppcar 
to  be — has  caused  tremendous  difficulties  In 
the  past  for  city  people  and  rural  dwellers 
alike.  And  anything  you  and  I  can  do  to 
brin:?  our  interests  closer  together  will  help 
my  people  and  all  of  you,  too. 

Up  to  now,  the  urban  and  rural  Congress- 
men have  needed  each  other  desperately  In 
order  to  accomplish  anything  worthwhile  for 
either  group  of  constituents.  No  farm  legis- 
lation which  passed  the  Congress  In  the  past 
35  years  could  have  been  enacted  Into  law 
without  the  firm  support  of  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  representing  urban 
areas.  Similarly,  none  of  the  legislation  we 
have  needed  for  the  salvation  of  our  cities 
could  have  been  enacted  without  at  least 
some  help  from  Concressnien  who  represent 
rural  areas.  In  the  future,  we  in  the  cities 
will  probably  be  less  dependent  upon  the 
help  of  Congressmen  from  rural  areas  In 
order  to  accomplish  our  needs  on  legislation, 
and  you  in  the  rural  areas  are  probably  going 
to  be  even  more  dependent  upon  us  than  yoti 
have  been  up  to  now  for  the  accomplishment 
of  your  legislative  objectives.  This  Is  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  redlstrlctlng  based 
on  equal  population  and  geographical  dis- 
tribution. 

Of  all  of  the  organizations  In  this  country 
composed  largely  of  people  who  live  and 
work  outside  of  "the  cities.  I  think  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  and  the  organization 
of  REA  co-ops  first  understood  the  inter-de- 
pendence of  rural  and  urban  citizens,  and 
'he  '..iiDortan'^r'  oi  <  ur  w^rkins  toae'>T'r.  Vr'ti 
liave  acted  on  that  knowledge  over  a  long 
period  of  time — long  before  the  trend  to  one- 
man-one-vote  representation  began  to  make 
itself  felt.  I  am  well  aware  of  how  much  help 
and  support  you  have  given  to  the  need  for 
reconciling  the  apparent  divergence  of  Inter- 
ests of  those  in  the  cities  and  those  who  live 
out  in  the  country.  That  is  why  I  went  to 
the  Dallas  meeting  and  that  is  why  I  am  here. 
I  have  an  extremely  high  regard  for  both 
organizations:  yott  have  both  had  extremely 
intelligent  leadership  and  a  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  ♦he  practical  realities  of  political  de- 
cision-making In  a  democracy.  Therefore.  I 
know  we  can  continue  to  work  together — 
because  we  have  done  it  so  often  in  the  past. 
background  of  food  stamp  program 
Let  me  give  you  as  one  illustration  of  that 
fact  the  work  we  did  together  on  one  of  the 
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programs  of  government  cloBest  to  my  heart — 
the  Pood  Stamp  Program. 

Many  of  vou  know  this  background,  I  am 
sure,  but  I  "want  to  acknowledge  It  publicly 
at  your  convention.  I  was  first  elected  to 
Congress  In  1952.  I  took  my  seat  in  January 
of  1953.  a  few  weeks  before  President  Elsen- 
hower was  sworn  into  office  and  brought  with 
him  to  office  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who, 
In  his  unsuccessfxil  mission  to  try  to  liquid- 
ate what  were  then  our  huge  surpluses  of 
foodstuffs,  almost  succeeded  Instead  in  the 
liquidation  of  the  family  farm  We  all  have 
our  own  reasons  for  looking  back  on  the 
regime  of  Ezra  Taft  Benson  with  other  than 
warm  feelings  of  nostalgia,  but  I  remember 
those  years  so  Nivldly  and  so  Eorrowfully  be- 
cause of  the  stubborn  refusal  of  the  Depart- 
ment under  Mr.  Benson  to  khow  any  concern 
whatsoever  for  the  nutritional  deficiencies  In 
the  diets  of  the  millions  of  poor  people  In 
this  country.  In  those  days  we  grew  far  more 
food  than  we  could  eat,  or  give  away,  or  store. 
Much  of  It  rotted  In  the  fields,  because  tt 
was  uneconomic  to  harvest  It.  Much  of  that 
which  was  harvested  could  be  sold  only  to 
the  government,  where  It  sometimes  rotted 
in  warehouses.  Tlie  storage  capacity  was  In- 
adequate, and  a  lot  of  surplus  food  never  got 
into  storage;  It  just  deteriorated  wherever 
It  was  dumped. 

We  began  having  a  recession  In  our  cities 
late  in  1953  and  early  in  1954.  and  In  my  city 
of  St,  Louis  we  had  hungry  people  At  the 
same  time.  Congress  was  considering  new 
leclslatlon  seeking  to  bolster  the  incomes 
of  farmers  by  diverting  land  from  production, 
and  giving  away  food  all  over  the  world.  It 
was  In  this  period  In  my  first  term  in  the 
Congress  that  I  proposed  that  we  feed  our 
own  hungry  people  In  an  intelligent  manner 
with  some  of  the  vast  amount  of  food  we 
were  giving  away  or  destroying,  and  I  urged 
that  we  use  the  regular  channels  of  trade — 
the  corner  grocery  .'.tore— to  .supplement  the 
diets  of  the  hungry  people  In  otir  cities 
through  a  Food  Stamp  Program 

When  I  first  proposed  this  Idea — a  modifi- 
cation of  one  which  we  had  tried  In  an  ex- 
perimental manner  for  .i  short  period  begin- 
ning Immediately  before  World  War  II — 
Secretary  Benson  denounced  the  proposal 
with  such  vehemence  that  the  Members  of 
his  Party  then  in  control  of  the  House  Cnm- 
mlttee  on  Agriculture  quickly  threw  it  into 
the  legislative  garbage  can.  And  from  then 
on,  until  last  year,  a  period  of  13  years.  I 
could  never  get  a  single  Repvihllcan  vote  for 
the  plan  in  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Not  one. 

In  the  meantime,  many  things  had  hap- 
pened to  prove  that  the  Food  Stamp  Plan 
not  only  made  sense  'out  was  the  most  effec- 
tive means  we  could  devise  to  accomplish 
the  dual  purpose  of  increasing  food  con- 
sumption in  this  country,  and  thus  helping 
nil  farmers,  while  at  the  same  time  making 
sure  that  all  of  our  citizens  could  eat  prop- 
erly in  a  country  which  had  the  capacity  to 
produce  such  n  vast  abundance  of  food  that 
to  many  people  like  Mr.  Benson  this  abun- 
dance represented  a  curse  rather  than  a 
blessing. 
farmers  union  .vmong  \try  first  allies  of 

FOOD    stamp    drive 

But  while  the  Republican  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Republican  Members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  were 
opposing  and  blocking  and  denouncing  the 
Food  Stamp  Plan,  a  dozen  years  or  more  ago, 
I  began  to  pick  up  some  wonderful  and  cfTec- 
ilve  allies  In  my  crusade  for  this  program. 
And  one  of  my  first  allies — one  of  the  very 
first  I  welcorned  to  that  battle — was  the 
National  Farmers  Union.  For  a  long  time  It 
was  the  onlii  organization  of  farmers  which 
saw  merit  In  this  plan  for  helping  both  the 
farmers  and  the  nation's  low-income  fam- 
ilies. When  I  staited  working  on  this  Idea, 
by  the  way,  the  Farm  Bureau  wasn't  the 
only    group    to    oppose    It.    Even    the   social 
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workers  were  against  It  at  first.  Now.  how- 
ever, nearly  everyone  who  has  studied  the 
program  recognizes  that  In  areas  where  It  Is 
administered  properly— and  that.  I  believe. 
Is  In  most  of  the  areas  where  it  now  is  in 
operation — this  plan  can  guarantee  that  no 
matter  how  poor  a  family  might  be,  and  no 
matter  how  much  it  might  lack  In  the  other 
necessities  of  life.  It  can  at  least  eat  decently 
and  properly  However,  in  1954.  and  for  some 
years  thereafter,  a  lot  of  people  thought  this 
was  a  silly  idea  But  not  the  Farmers  Union. 
You  had  no  difficulty  from  the  very  begin- 
ning in  understanding  and  appreciating  the 
long-range  significance  and  value  of  a  Pood 
Stamp  Program.  And  I  am  happv  to  sav  that 
the  NFU  worked  hard,  and  effectively,'  from 
the  very  start,  to  help  me  pass  the  necessary 
legislation  In  1959  and  1964  and  1967  and 
to  get  the  necessary  funds  each  year  since 
1961  to  Initiate  and  expand  the  program.  I 
shall  always  be  grateful  to  your  leaders  and 
to  the  members  of  this  organization  for  Join- 
ing me  in  what  I  think  has  been  one  of  the 
most  useful  programs  of  government  In  the 
most  elemental  field  of  the  public  Interest 
and  concern — that  is.  the  proper  feeding  of 
children,  and  the  proper  nutrition  of  all  of 
our  people,  regardless  of  income. 

COSTBATIMa    L.KCK    OF    tTRB^N    KNOWLEDGE    OP 
FARM    PROBLEMS 

Because  you  took  an  Interest  long  ago  In  an 
issue  which  was  so  close  to  mv  heart  and 
which  was  so  Impcrt.-int  to  mv  constituents, 
I  made  it  a  point  to  tr\-  to'  become  more 
familiar  with  the  issues  which  were  of  vital 
survival  Importance  to  vour  members  This 
was  long  before  I  ever  .served  on  the  National 

Commission  on  Pood  Marketing  In  1964-66 

this  was  back  m  the  Elsenhower  vears  when 
our  newspapers  in  the  cities  were  denounc- 
ing every  form  of  Federal  a.sslstance  to  the 
farmer  .md  were  clamoring  for  a  completely 
free  market  in  farm  prices,  as  Secretary  Ben- 
son h.ad  proposed.  In  those  vears,  manv  of 
my  constituents  wrote  to  me  denoun'clng 
every  one  of  mv  votes  on  farm  legislation- 
all  they  could  .see  In  any  form  of  price  sup- 
port or  farm  ;issistance  was  a  case  of  higher 
food  prices  to  the  consumers.  It  Is  not  easy, 
believe  me.  to  explain  to  a  voter  in  a  crov/ded 
city,  whose  children  mav  never  have  seen  a 
cow,  that  the  price  of  food  to  the  cltv  con- 
sumer would  soar  out  of  sight  if  the  family 
farmer  could  not  make  a  living  and  had  to 
abandon  his  acreage.  It  Is  e.xtremelv  hard  to 
explain  to  consumers  the  gvratlons  of  food 
prices  in  the  grocery  stores  in  terms  of  some- 
thing that  happened  on  the  farms  not  merely 
many  months  previouslv,  but  perhaps  In  the 
previous  year.  City  people  are  nist  not  aware 
of  how  low  .some  farm  and  food  prices  have 
fallen  at  any  given  time  because  fanners  had 
overplanted  one  year  in  order  to  trv  to  break 
even  after  .i  crop  disaster  the  previous  year. 
There  is  such  a  long  lag  between  the  events 
on  the  farms  which  cause  substantial 
changes  in  agricultural  prices  and  the  time 
when  those  changes  actually  show  up  in  the 
grocery  stores  that  consumers  lose  track  of 
the  relationship  of  the  cause  to  the  eifect. 
Frankly,  they  tend  to  reg.ird  verv  low  prices 
resulting  from  market  oversupp'y  as  the 
normal  price  for  a  particular  co'mmodity. 
such  as  chicken,  and  occasionally  beef,  and 
many  of  the  vegetables,  and  thev  complain 
bitterly  when  those  prices  go  to  the  other 
extreme  because  of  seasonal  or  disaster  cir- 
ctunstances, 

A  Member  of  Congress  from  an  urban  area 
takes  a  long  time  to  learn  'ery  much  about 
the  rather  sophisticated  mechanics  of  agri- 
cultural economics,  if  he  learns  it  at  all:  and 
when  he  does  learn  it  sufficiently  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  trving  to  achieve 
some  stability  in  farm  prices,  and  in  farm 
Income,  and  votes  for  legislation  to  carry  out 
those  objectives,  he  then  has  the  extremely 
difficult  political  assignment  of  trying  to  e.x- 
plain  his  actions  to  his  voters.  The  voters 
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net'er  feel  food  prices  are  anything  but  too 
high.  So  it  takes  some  courage  for  us  to  vote 
for  things  we  know  are  good  for  the  country 
if  our  own  constituents  are  not  yet  educated 
to  these  realities.  Generally,  the  liberal 
Menibers  of  the  House  from  urban  areas  have 
supported  these  concepts  and  have  made 
possible  the  enactment  of  the  kind  of  legis- 
lation which  you  people  have  four.d  so  essen- 
tial to  the  continuation  of  the  family  fnrm. 

IT   HAS    NOT   BEEN   A   TWO-WAY   STREET   IN 
CONGRESS  ON  tJRBAN-RtTHAL  COOPERATION 

But  it  hasn't  always  been  a  two-way  street 
on  legislative  issues;  the  Congressmen  from 
the  rural  areas  who  always  depend  upon  our 
votes  to  help  them  help  their  constituents  are 
frequently  reluctant,  if  not  completely  nega- 
tive, about  the  legislation  which  we  need  for 
the  salvation  of  our  problem-ridden  cities. 
And  this  causes  real  resentment  among  all 
the  city  Congressmen.  In  that  connection, 
the  Intelligent  leadership  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union  has  served  you  well,  by  work- 
ing for  good  legislation  to  benefit  all  citizens. 
I  consider  the  National  Farmers  Union  to  be 
a  great  force  for  enlightened  political  self- 
interest  by  recognlzine,  on  nearly  all  Issues 
with  which  I  am  familiar,  the  close  interre- 
lationship of  the  well-being  of  those  who  live 
In  the  country  and  those  of  us  who  live  In 
the  cities. 

FARMERS  tTNION  SUPPORT  FOR  CONSUMER  CREDIT 
PROTECTION     ACT 

For  instance,  the  National  Farmers  Union 
was  the  only  organization  composed  entirely 
of  farmers  which  took  the  trouble  to  come 
before  my  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs 
in  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  last  August,  during  our  two  v.-eeks 
of  hearings  on  the  Consumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act,  to  testify  in  favor  of  the  need  for 
truth  in  lending  legislation.  There  happens 
to  be  .1  provision  in  that  bill  which  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  farmers.  For  we  include 
in  the  requirement  for  full  and  complete 
disclosure  of  all  terms  In  consumer  credit 
transactions  not  only  the  loans  or  purchases 
consumers  make  for  personal,  famllv,  or 
household  purp  ises,  but  we  also  cover  loans 
or  purchases  primarily  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses as  well.  I  might  say  that  the  farm  im- 
plement people  were  not  exactly  happy  with 
that  at  all,  and  suggested  we  take  It  out  of 
the  bill,  since  commercial  or  business  credit 
is  exempt,  but  we  refused  to  do  so,  and  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  refused  to  do  so  v.-as 
the  excellent  testimony  given  to  us  by  your 
assistant  legislative  representative  in  Wash- 
ington, Blue  Carstenson.  So  farmers  have  an 
even  greater  stake  in  the  passage  of  this  le^,- 
islation  than  any  other  group,  because  you 
must,  of  necessity,  utilize  credit  frequently 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  your 
farms. 

If  Blue  Carstenson,  or  Clyde  Ellis  from  the 
REA  co-ops.  who  also  testified,  had  come  be- 
fore us  and  said  they  were  only  Interc-^ted  in 
this  legislation  because  of  its  help  to  the 
farmer,  or  in  the  .section  applying  to  farmers, 
I  don't  think  we  would  have  paid  them  nearly 
as  much  attention.  But  they  placed  their 
support  for  this  Important  legislation  on  the 
premise  that  this  was  good  for  the  entire 
economy,  it  was  good  for  all  consumers,  it 
was  good  for  the  honest,  decent  merchant  or 
banker,  and  that  the  only  people  who  could 
legitimately  oppose  the  passage  of  a  strong 
truth  in  lending  and  consumer  credit  pro- 
tection bill  were  those  unscrupulous  oper- 
ators who  victimize  the  public  In  the  use  of 
credit. 

But  sending  a  witness  to  a  Congressional 
hearing^no  matter  how  able  and  articulate 
the  witness  may  be  or  how  many  facts  he 
may  have  at  his  fingertips  to  share  with  the 
Committee  Members — and  passing  resolu- 
tions In  conventions — helpful  as  those  reso- 
lutions might  be — are  not  enough  to  achieve 
the  passage  of  any  worthwhile  legislation.  It 
takes  personal  involvement  by  the  individual 
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citizen,  and  that  is  wliat  we  frequently  lack. 
One  of  the  most  effective  devices  used  by  the 
National  Farmers  Union  In  support  of  farm 
legislation  in  which  you  are  interested  as  nn 
organization  Is  the  "fly-in"  technique  you 
utilize  to  send  groups  of  your  members  from 
particular  areas  of  the  country  tn  visit  with 
their  own  Congressmen  and  Senators  in 
Washington,  I  liave  had  .some  of  your  dele- 
gations come  in  to  see  me  In  my  office  in 
Washington  to  try  to  enlist  my  support  on  a 
particular  farm  measure.  If  I  happen  to  be 
In  the  office  :'.t  the  time  and  not  in  my  Com- 
mittee or  over  on  the  Hovise  floor,  and  if  I 
have  a  moment,  I  am  always  glad  to  say 
hello  and  to  promise  to  look  into  the  matter 
before  it  comes  before  us  for  a  vote,  but  as  I 
tell  your  delegates  on  those  occasions,  their 
task  Is  to  convince  their  own  Members  uf 
Congress  to  convince  the  rest  of  us. 

RURAL    .^REA    CONGRESSMEN    HELPED    MAKE    89TH 
CONGRESS     OUTSTANDING 

Of  course,  that  means  you  must  elect  the 
kind  of  Representatives  to  the  Congress  who 
are  on  the  right  side  of  the.se  issues  to  begin 
with,  and  who  are  able  and  persuasive  and 
who  are  also — and  this  is  very  important — 
knowledgeable  rnough  about  our  problems. 
and  sympathetic  enough  about  the  Issues 
v.'hich  confront  the  citie.s.  to  listen  to  \!s 
when  we  are  trying  to  explain  why  we  need 
money  for  housing  or  pollution  control  or 
job  training  or  any  one  of  the  scores  of  pro- 
grams we  are  trying  to  get  through  Congress 
in  order  to  make  our  cities  fit  to  live  in.  >  r 
to  keep  them  from  becoming  unfit  to  live  in 

The  previous  Congress,  the  fi9th.  was  onr 
of  the  best  Congresses  we  have  ever  had. 
One  of  the  reasons  it  was  such  a  good  Con- 
gress was  that  so  many  of  the  new  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  that  Con- 
gress from  rural  areas  came  to  Washlneton 
■with  a  determination  to  trv  to  make  this  a 
better  country  for  everyone.  These  were  thf> 
Congressmen  whose  crucial  votes  made  pos- 
sible the  passage  of  "Medicare"  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Tliey  generally  voted 
with  the  urban  Representatives  in  support 
of  bitterly  contested  consumer  legislation 
They  Joined  with  us  to  forge  a  nfw  kind  of 
political  coalition  between  the  urban  liberals 
and  the  rural  realists,  to  counteract  the  in- 
fluence of  those  who.  for  so  many  ye.nrs  in 
the  previous  Congresses  had  succeeded  in 
blocking  every  kind  of  forward-looking  legis- 
lation. 

I  didn't  come  here  to  make  a  political 
speech  and  I  nm  not  going  to  put  this  matter 
In  partisan  terms,  although  I  think  every- 
one liere  remembers  that  the  S9th  Congress 
liad  a  very  lieftv  working  malority  of  Demo- 
crats, much  bicger  than  r.ov.-.  But  whether  a 
Congressman  Is  a  Democrat  or  a  Republi- 
can, his  effectiveness  should  be  tested  by 
the  people  in  his  home  District  not  en  parti- 
san considerations  but  according  to  his  abil- 
ity to  see  the  greater  needs  of  this  country 
and  to  vote  for  things  vvlilch  will  aid  the 
entire  economy  This  is  a  test  v.-hlch  you 
people  have  to  give  to  your  own  Members 
of  Congress,  and  to  your  candidates  lor 
Cons-ress.  m  your  home  Districts.  No  one 
frcm  Washington  or  St.  Louis  can  do  this 
testing  for  you.  We  can  give  opinions — bun 
it's  up  to  you  to  decide  whether  you  want 
to  be  represented  by  Members  of  Congress 
v.-ho  will  work  with  the  urban  Mombers  and 
join  us  in  fighting  for  things  v.i-.lch  help  nil 
Americas,  or  whether  you  .ire  willing  to  have 
your  Congressmen  vote  "no"  on  everything 
except  on  a  few  issues  where  the  local  senti- 
ment is  so  overwhelmingly  In  favor  that 
they  don't  dare  vote  it  down. 

INDIVIDUAL  CITIZEN   HAS  A  GREAT 

RESPONSIBILITY 

Along  those  same  lines,  you  have  got  to 
make  local  sentiment  more  articulate.  The 
NFU  "fly-ins"  are  useful.  Your  people  create 
a  good  impression  when  they  come  to  Wash- 
ington  and   walk   through  the   corridors   oi 
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the  House  and  Senate  office  buildings  and 
meet  and  talk  with  individual  Members  of 
Congress.  They  generally  come  well  briefed 
on  the  issues  and  with  a  friendly  open  spirit 
which  all  of  us  admire  and  appreciate.  How- 
ever, only  a  comparatively  few  of  your  people 
can  come  to  Washington  to  lobby  In  person. 
But  every  one  of  yovi — and  every  farmer 
who  belongs  to  your  organization,  and  every 
wife  of  every  farmer  who  belongs  to  your 
organization — can  sit  down  and  write  to 
your  own  Congressman  and  Senators  and 
put  in  your  letters  to  your  own  Members 
of  Congress  the  things  which  you  think 
.v/i07i/d  be  done,  and  the  things  which  you 
think  should  not  be  done.  You  do  not  have 
to  WTlte  a  book.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  a  con- 
stituent puts  too  much  about  too  many 
subjects  Into  his  letter,  the  Congre.'j.^man 
can't  begin  to  answer  it  because  it  would 
t:\ke  a  volume  to  cover  each  of  the  points 
Base  your  letters  on  your  own  knowledge  and 
experience.  You  have  all  had  experience,  for 
instance,  in  buying  on  credit.  The  House 
passed  a  good,  strong  bill  on  consumer  credit 
[)rotection.  But  at  this  moment,  we  do  not 
know  what  the  situation  is  going  to  be  in 
Conference  Committee  when  we  meet  to 
work  out  the  differences  between  a  very 
■.veak  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  last  July  and 
the  very  strong  bill  we  passed  in  the  House 
in  February,  At  this  point,  it's  important 
that  all  citizens  who  use  credit — and  farm- 
ers use  a  great  deal  of  credit,  as  I  well 
know — should  let  their  United  States  Sena- 
tors know  why  they  want  a  truth  in  lending 
bill  which  has  teeth  In  it  and  which  covers 
all  types  of  consumer  credit  transactions, 
:rom  department  store  or  mail  order  revolv- 
ing credit  on  up  to  and  Including  first  mort- 
;rages. 

Let  me  give  another  example  of  what  I  am 
referring  to.  Every  woman  in  this  country 
'oday,  and  most  men  and  children  also,  use 
products  which  are  officially  described  by  the 
'.aws  of  the  United  States  as  being  cosmetics. 
I  wonder  how  many  of  you  know  that  the 
products  you  buy  in  yotir  drug  store  or  in 
the  grocery  store  or  at  the  mail  order  house 
or  department  store  which  come  under  the 
general  heading  of  cosmetics  have  nerrr  had 
to  be  tested  to  be  sure  they  are  safe  to  use 
I  have  been  trying  since  1954  to  require  that 
even-  consumer  product  of  this  nature  which 
IS  to  be  offered  for  .sale  to  the  public  must 
be  tested  and  proved  safe  before  it  can  be 
put  on  the  market  When  I  talk  about  this 
issue,  people  are  amazed  to  hear  that  we 
have  no  such  law  on  the  books.  We  have 
had  such  a  law  on  the  books  for  30  years 
as  it  relates  to  drugs  of  all  kinds.  We  have 
had  such  a  law  on  the  books  for  10  years  as 
it  relates  to  food  addltive=. 

LACK    OF    PRE-TESTING    REQUIREMENT    FOR 
COSMETICS 

But  any  manufacturer  can  sell  any  cosmet- 
ic Item — from  lipsticks  to  vanishing  cream. 
?havlng  cream,  deodorant,  hair  dressing,  hair 
sprays,  fingernail  poliBh.  hand  lotion — you 
can't  begin  to  imr.ge  all  the  products  which 
are  covered  under  the  general  heading  of 
cosmetics — and  these  products  can  be  sold 
freely  without  anybody  having  had  to  test 
those  products  ahead  of  time  and  make  sure 
they  are  safe.  If  the  government  should  even- 
tually discover  that  an  unsafe  cosmetic  prod- 
uct Is  being  sold.  It  can  then  move  to  take 
"hat  product  off  the  market,  but  It  mtist  be 
■  ble  to  prove  in  court  that  the  product  Is 
"■armful.  And  this  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
prove,  I  was  amazed  to  iearn  recentlv — we 
re  always  learning  new  things  in  this  field 
■f  legislation  and  law — that  a  brand  of  cin- 
:.amon  flavored  toothpicks  v,-as  removed  from 
■he  market  as  a  dangerous  rosmetic.  The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  discovered 
*hat  It  contained  a  flavoring  ingredient  which 
'vas  harmful.  Children  had  been  buying  these 
'  innamon-fiavored  toothpicks  to  hold  In 
their  mouths  because  they  Mked  the  taste. 
As  much  as  I  have  studied  the  Food,  Drug, 
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and  Cosmetic  Act,  I  had  never  before  been 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a  toothpick  is  re- 
garded as  a  cosmetic.  In  any  event,  that 
product  should  never  have  been  placed  on 
tale  for  children  or  anyone  else  to  buy  ii 
it  was  not  safe  to  use.  There  are  numerous 
hair  dyes  which  are  terribly  unsafe.  There 
are  other  products  in  the  cosmetic  line  which 
cause  allergic  reactions  from  mild  to  severe 

My  point  In  raising  this  Issue  is  that  I 
have  never  had  much  success  in  getting 
tlirough  my  legislation  to  tighten  the  law  on 
unsafe  cosmetics  because  most  people  just 
aren't  av.are  of  the  problem.  Since  the  peo- 
ple aren't  aware  of  the  problem,  their  Con- 
gressmen aren't  much  concerned  about  it. 
Tliat's  how  simple  the  explanation  Is  for 
the  fact  that  nothing  has  been  done  to  cor- 
rect this  situation. 

There  are  many  similar  problems  from  the 
con.sumer  standpoint.  Therefore,  one  of  your 
most  important  assignments  as  citizens — al- 
most as  Important  as  voting  itself — Is  to  look 
around  you  and  discover  the  things  In  your 
own  environment  which  need  correction. 
Sometimes  you  learn  about  these  things  Just 
by  accident  If  you  are  typical  Americans,  as 
I  know  you  are.  you  find  any  number  of 
things  each  day  to  complain  about,  and  un- 
dotibtedly  you  do  complain  about  them  to 
somebody — the  wife  to  her  husband;  the 
husband  to  the  wife,  the  kids  to  the  parents, 
and  vice  versa;  the  shopper  to  the  store- 
keeper; the  worker  to  lils  boss.  We  all  do  a 
lot  of  complaining  and.  thank  heavens  we 
live  In  a  society  where  you  lose  neither  your 
life  nor  your  freedom  for  complaining  about 
things  as  they  are.  But  It's  my  feeling  that 
most  people  aren't  directing  their  complaint 
to  those  who  can  do  something  about  cor- 
recting them 

MEMBERS     OF      CONGRESS     READ     CONSTITUENTS' 
LETTERS 

Believe  me.  I  am  not  here  today  to  pro- 
mote the  wrillnK  of  letters  to  Congresswom- 
an  Leonor  K.  Sullivan  I  have  more  letters 
coming  Into  my  office  each  day  than  I  can 
read.  But  I'll  tell  you  a  little  secret:  I  read 
every  single  letter  which  comes  to  my  office 
from  my  oitn  District  in  Missouri,  or  from 
any  place  in  the  St.  Louis  area.  I  also  read 
every  letter  which  comes  in  to  me  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  which  deals  with  the 
legislation  in  which  I  am  directly  involved 
through  my  Committee  assignments.  And  I 
also  read  every  letter  which  comes  to  me 
from  people  who  have  Information  they  can 
give  me  about  consumer  Issues.  And  then, 
to  the  extent  that  I  can  do  so.  I  read  the 
rest  of  the  letters,  too.  This  is  a  chore.  But 
it  Is  also  one  of  the  most  useful  thlnes  a 
Member  of  Congress  can  do.  We  get  most  of 
our  ideas  for  legislation  out  of  the  mall  we 
receive  from  our  own  District  or  from  other 
citizens,  but.  as  I  said,  we  chiefly  pay  atten- 
tion to  that  which  comes  to  us  from  our  own 
voters. 

When  a  constituent  asks  us  a  question — a 
question  about  a  government  program — and 
we  can't  answer  that  question,  we  get  the 
answer!  If  the  answer  we  receive  from  the 
government  agency  handling  the  program  is 
not  a  satisfactory  ansv.er — and  it  often  is 
nol^ — then  there  are  many  ways  we  can  pur- 
sue the  subject  until  we  get  the  answers  we 
need:  or,  we  change  the  law  so  that  the  an- 
swers finally  make  sense.  Every  one  of  you 
can  praticipate  in  this  exciting  activity  of 
making  government  work  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public,  And  often,  as  I  said.  It  takes 
nothing  more  tiian  a  letter  to  a  Member  of 
Cowzress  or  to  an  appropriate  government 
official  at  the  Federal,  state,  or  local  level. 
But  you  really  have  to  get  Involved,  per- 
son all  i/. 

FARM    PROSPERrry    AND    URBAN    EMPLOYMENT 

DIRECTLY    RELATED 

It's  Important  for  you  to  broaden  your 
outlook  to  be  able  to  see  the  problems  en- 
countered by  the  other  groups  In  our  society. 
The  farmer's  prosperity  Is  a  chancy  thing. 
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at  best,  but  the  farmer  has  never  been  pros- 
perous in  this  country — never — when  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  population  has  suffered 
from  large  scale  unemployment  and  from 
economic  distress.  I  think  you  people  realize 
that.  Many  of  us  in  Congress  from  city  dis- 
tricts also  recognize  the  reverse  of  it.  which 
is  that  if  the  farmer  is  in  financial  distress, 
the  prosperity  of  the  workers  In  the  cities  is 
also  going  to  suffer.  This  has  been  our  ex- 
perience as  far  back  as  any  of  us  here  ci)n 
remember. 

Just  as  it  is  up  to  us  who  represent  urban 
areas  In  the  Congress  to  educate  our  own 
constituents  to  the  importance  of  our  sup- 
porting legislation  to  help  the  farmer,  you 
fiirmers  have  got  to  educate  your  Congress- 
men to  support  the  things  which  help  us  in 
the  cities.  As  I  said,  we  need  each  other 
right  now  and  we  need  each  other  rather 
desperately.  But.  us  time  goes  cn^and  I  am 
repeating  what  I  said  earlier — the  urb;in 
Members  of  Congress  are  going  to  need  less 
and  less  help  from  Members  representing 
rural  areas  and  your  Congressmen  are  going 
to  need  our  help  more  and  more.  By  that 
time,  unless  present  trends  are  reversed,  it's 
very  likely  that  more  and  more  farmers  will 
be  our  constituents  In  the  cities.  On  the 
other  hand.  It's  also  very  likely  that  our 
cities  will  be  moving  out  farther  and  far- 
ther Into  your  farmlands.  So.  we  will  really 
have  in  fact  the  mutuality  of  Interests  that 
I  have  been  talking  about  today. 

Therefore,  whether  It  Is  a  case  of  your 
scratching  our  backs  so  that  we  can  return 
the  favor,  or  whether  it  is  a  case  Instead  of 
recognizing  our  mutual  interdependence  and 
the  good  sense  of  working  together  on  the 
things  which  will  help  this  country  and 
everyone  in  it.  your  active  participation  in 
the  major  political  issues  as  citizens  is  ur- 
gently needed.  I  know  that  the  officers  of 
your  organization  have  always  believed  in 
this  and  have  tried  to  stimulate  the  interest 
of  the  members  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union  in  political  activity,  and  In  an  aware- 
ness of  the  legislative  Issues  which  affect  all 
of  us  In  so  many  different  ways. 

COURAGE   TO   PUT   FORWARD    NEW   IDEAS 

I've  heard  It  said  in  jest — or  perhaps  It 
wasn't  only  in  jest — that  our  mutual  good 
friend  In  whose  home  town  we  are  now 
meeting  today,  and  who  Is  liere  with  us  at 
this  convention,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  Hubert  HuniDlirey,  has  more 
solutions  than  there  are  problems.  No  pub- 
lic figure  has  been  more  deeply  involved  in 
more  good  causes  over  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  Hubert  Humphrey,  and  he  has 
always  sparkled  with  Ideas  for  making  this 
a  better  countrv  for  all — for  farmers,  for 
whom  he  worked  so  hard  in  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  and  for  urban  dwell- 
ers, too.  Dozens  of  'solutions"  which  Hubert 
Humphrey  used  to  offer  as  a  Senator  for 
problems  which  other  Members  of  tiie  Sen- 
ate had  not  yet  recognized  to  b"  problems 
were  later  v.Tltten  solidlv  into  the  laws  of 
this  land,  and  thev  are  pood  laws. 

So  never  hesitate  to  voice  a  new  idea,  no 
matter  how  much  hooting  it  may  Inspire  at 
first  among  your  friends  and  acquaintances, 
if  you  think  it  is  something  which  can  help 
our  country  and  our  people.  As  great  n  man 
as  was  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  and  as  much 
as  he  accomplished,  he  was  v,ay  behind  ovr 
times  today,  in  his  prooosals  for  improving 
America.  The  revolutionary  Ideas  of  the  FDR 
New  Deal  are  now  old  iiat  -  everyone  takes 
them  for  granted  But  .some  of  the  l.iws  pro- 
posed and  signed  into  law  by  President  John- 
son, with  almost  unanimous  public  support, 
would  have  made  Franklin  D  Roosevelt's  op- 
position cry  out  in  anguish   and  dismay. 

We  have  got  to  keep  going  forward  into 
new  paths  for  harnessing  the  enormously 
complex  forces  which  our  technology  and  re- 
search are  constanfjv  uncovering.  But  every 
good  program  of  government  starts  with  some 
restless  citizen's  perhaps  half-thought-out. 
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workers  were  against  It  at  first.  Now,  how- 
ever, nearly  everyone  who  has  studied  the 
program  recognizes  that  in  areas  where  It  Is 
administered  properly — and  that,  I  believe, 
Is  In  most  of  the  areas  where  it  now  is  In 
opieratlon — this  plan  can  g\iarantee  that  no 
matter  how  poor  a  family  might  be,  and  no 
matter  how  much  It  might  lack  in  the  other 
necessities  of  life,  it  can  at  least  eat  decently 
and  properly.  However,  In  1954,  and  for  some 
years  thereafter,  a  lot  of  people  thought  this 
was  a  silly  Idea  But  not  the  Farmers  Union 
You  had  no  difficulty  from  the  very  begin- 
ning in  understanding  and  appreciating  the 
long-range  significance  and  value  of  a  Food 
Stamp  Program  And  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  NFU  worked  hard,  and  effectively,  from 
the  very  start,  to  help  me  pass  the  necessary 
legislation  in  1959  and  1964  and  1967  and 
to  get  the  necessary  funds  each  year  since 
1961  to  Initiate  and  expand  the  program  I 
shall  always  be  grateful  to  your  leaders  and 
to  the  members  of  this  organization  for  Join- 
ing me  in  what  I  think  has  been  one  of  the 
most  useful  programs  of  government  in  the 
most  elemental  fleld  of  the  public  Interest 
and  concern — that  is,  the  proper  feeding  of 
children,  and  the  proper  nutrition  of  all  of 
our  people,  regardless  of  Income. 

COiWBATlNB    L.ACK    OF    URBAN    KNOWLEDGE    OP 
P.ARM    PROBLEMS 

Because  you  took  an  interest  long  aeo  In  an 
issue  which  was  so  close  to  mv  heart  and 
which  was  so  Important  to  mv  constituents. 
I  made  it  a  point  to  trv  to  become  more 
familiar  with  the  issues  which  were  of  vital 
survival  importance  to  your  members.  This 
was  long  before  I  ever  served  on  the  National 

Commission  on  Food  Marketing  in  1964-66 

this  was  back  in  the  Eisenhower  vears  when 
our  newspapers  m  the  cities  were  denounc- 
ing every  form  of  Federal  assistance  to  the 
farmer  .md  were  clamoring  for  a  completely 
free  market  in  farm  prices,  as  Secretary  Ben- 
son had  proposed.  In  those  vears.  many  of 
my  constituents  wrote  to  me  denouncing 
every  one  of  my  votes  on  farm  legislation- 
all  they  could  see  in  any  form  of  price  sup- 
port or  farm  :issistance  was  a  case  of  higher 
food  prices  to  the  consumers.  It  is  not  easy 
believe  me.  to  explain  to  .i  voter  in  a  crowded 
city,  whose  children  may  never  have  seen  a 
cow,  that  the  price  of  food  to  the  cltv  con- 
sumer would  soar  out  of  sighf  tSihe  family 
farmer  could  not  make  a  living  and  had  to 
abandon  his  acreage.  It  is  extremelv  hard  to 
explain  to  consumers  the  gvratlons  of  food 
prices  in  the  grocery  stores  in  terms  of  some- 
thing that  happened  on  the  farms  not  merely 
many  months  previouslv.  but  perhaps  In  the 
previous  year.  City  people  .are  nisi  not  aware 
of  how  low  some  farm  and  food  prices  have 
fallen  at  any  given  time  because  fanners  had 
overplanted  one  year  in  order  to  trv  to  break 
even  after  .i  crop  disaster  the  orevious  vear. 
There  is  such  a  long  lag  between  the  events 
on  the  farms  which  cause  substantial 
changes  In  agricultural  prices  and  the  time 
when  those  changes  actually  show  up  in  the 
grocery  stores  that  consumers  lose  track  of 
the  relationship  of  the  cause  to  the  effect. 
Frankly,  they  tend  to  regard  verv  low  prices 
resulting  from  market  oversuppiv  as  the 
normal  price  for  a  particular  commodltv. 
such  as  chicken,  and  occasionally  beef,  and 
many  of  the  vegetables,  and  thev  complain 
bitteriy  when  those  prices  go  to  the  other 
extreme  because  of  seasonal  or  disaster  cir- 
cumstances. 

A  Member  of  Congress  from  an  urban  area 
takes  a  long  time  to  learn  '-erv  much  about 
the  rather  sophisticated  mechanics  of  agri- 
cultural economics,  if  he  learns  it  at  all;  and 
when  he  does  learn  it  sufficiently  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  trying  to  achieve 
some  stability  in  farm  prices,  and  In  farm 
Income,  and  votes  for  legislation  to  carry  out 
those  objectives,  he  then  has  the  extremely 
difficult  political  assignment  of  trying  to  ex- 
plain  his  actions  to  his  voters.  The  voters 
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neier  feel  food  prices  are  anything  but  too 
high.  So  it  takes  some  courage  for  us  to  vote 
for  things  we  know  are  good  for  the  country 
if  our  own  constituents  are  not  yet  educated 
to  these  realities.  Generally,  the  liberal 
Members  of  the  House  from  urban  areas  have 
supported  these  concepts  ;ind  liave  made 
possible  the  enactment  of  the  kind  of  legis- 
lation which  you  people  have  found  so  essen- 
tial to  the  continuation  of  the  family  fHrm. 

IT   HAS   NOT  BEEN    A   TWO-WAY   STREET   IN 
CONGRESS  ON  URBAN-P.URAL  COOPERATION 

But  It  hasn't  always  been  a  two-way  street 
on  legislative  issues:  the  Congressmen  from 
the  rural  areas  who  always  depend  upon  our 
votes  to  help  them  help  their  constituents  are 
frequently  reluctant.  If  not  completely  nega- 
tive, about  the  legislation  which  we  need  for 
the  salvation  of  our  problem-ridden  cities. 
And  this  causes  real  resentment  among  all 
the  city  Congressmen.  In  that  connection, 
the  Intelligent  leadership  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union  has  served  you  well,  by  work- 
ing for  good  legislation  to  benefit  nil  citizens. 
I  consider  the  National  Farmers  Union  to  be 
a  great  force  for  enlightened  political  self- 
interest  by  recognizing,  on  nearly  all  Issues 
with  which  I  am  familiar,  the  close  interre- 
lationship of  the  well-being  of  those  who  live 
in  the  country  and  those  of  us  who  live  in 
the  cities. 

FARMERS  UNION  SUPPORT  FOR  CONSUMER  CREDIT 
PROTECTION     ACT 

For  instance,  the  National  Farmers  Union 
was  the  only  organization  composed  entirely 
of  farmers  which  took  the  trouble  to  come 
before  my  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs 
in  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  last  August,  during  our  two  weeks 
of  hearings  on  the  Consumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act,  to  testify  In  favor  of  the  need  for 
truth  in  lending  legislation.  There  happens 
to  be  a  provision  In  that  bill  which  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  farmers.  For  we  include 
in  the  requirement  for  full  and  complete 
disclosure  of  all  terms  in  consumer  credit 
transactions  not  only  the  loans  or  purchases 
consumers  make  for  personal,  family,  or 
household  purposes,  but  we  also  cover  loans 
or  purchases  primarily  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses as  well.  I  might  say  that  the  farm  im- 
plement people  were  not  exactly  happy  with 
that  at  all,  and  suggested  we  take  it  out  of 
the  bill,  since  commercial  or  business  credit 
is  exempt,  but  we  refused  to  do  so.  and  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  refused  to  do  so  was 
the  excellent  testimony  given  to  us  by  your 
•issistant  legislative  representative  in  Wash- 
ington, Blue  Carstenson.  So  farmers  have  an 
even  greater  stake  in  the  passage  of  this  lej- 
iflation  than  any  other  group,  because  you 
must,  of  necessity,  utilize  credit  frequently 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  your 
fp.rms. 

If  Blue  Cirstenson.  or  Clyde  Ellis  from  the 
REA  co-ops.  who  also  testified,  had  come  be- 
fore us  and  said  they  were  only  interested  in 
this  legislation  because  of  its  help  to  the 
farmer,  or  in  the  .section  applying  to  f.irmers. 
I  don't  think  we  would  have  paid  them  nearly 
as  much  attention.  But  they  placed  their 
support  for  this  important  legislation  on  the 
premise  that  this  was  good  for  the  entire 
economy,  it  was  good  for  all  consumers,  it 
was  good  for  the  honest,  decent  merchant  or 
banker,  and  that  the  only  people  wiio  could 
legitimately  oppose  the  passage  of  n  strong 
truth  in  lending  and  consumer  credit  pro- 
tection bill  were  those  unscrupulous  oper- 
ators who  victimize  the  public  In  the  use  of 
credit. 

But  sending  a  witness  to  a  Congressional 
hearing — no  matter  how  able  and  articulate 
the  witness  may  be  or  how  many  facts  he 
may  have  at  his  fingertips  to  share  with  the 
Committee  Members— and  passing  resolu- 
tions in  conventions — helpful  as  those  reso- 
lutions might  be — are  not  enough  to  achieve 
the  passage  of  any  worthwhile  legislation.  It 
takes  personal  involvement  by  the  individual 
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citizen,  and  that  is  what  we  frequently  lack. 
One  of  the  most  effective  devices  u=ed  by  tlie 
National  Farmers  Union  in  support  of  farm 
legislation  in  which  you  are  interested  as  an 
organization  is  the  "fly-in"  technique  you 
utilize  to  send  groups  oi  your  members  from 
particular  areas  of  the  country  to  visit  with 
their  own  Congressmen  and  Senators  in 
Washington.  I  have  had  some  of  your  dele- 
gations come  in  to  see  me  in  my  office  in 
Washington  to  try  to  enlist  my  support  on  a 
particular  farm  measure.  If  I  happen  to  be 
in  the  office  at  the  time  and  not  in  my  Com- 
mittee or  over  on  the  House  floor,  and  If  I 
have  a  moment,  I  am  always  glad  to  say 
liello  and  to  promise  to  look  into  the  matter 
before  it  comes  before  us  for  a  vote,  but  as  I 
tell  your  delegates  on  those  occasions,  their 
task  is  to  convince  their  own  Members  of 
Congress  to  convince  the  rest  of  us. 

RURAL    AREA    CONGRESSMEN    HELPED    MAKE    H9TFI 
CONGRESS     OtT.STANDING 

Of  course,  that  means  you  must  elect  the 
kind  of  Representatives  to  the  Congress  who 
,ire  on  the  right  side  of  these  issues  to  begin 
with,  and  who  are  able  .ind  persuasive  and 
who  are  al.";© — and  this  is  very  important- 
knowledee;iblp  rnough  .ibout  our  problem.? 
and  sympathetic  enough  about  the  Issues 
v.'hlch  confront  the  cities,  to  listen  to  vi.s 
when  we  are  trying  to  explain  why  we  need 
money  for  housing  or  pollution  control  or 
Job  training  or  any  one  of  the  scores  of  pro- 
grams we  are  trying  to  get  through  Congress 
in  order  to  make  our  cities  fit  to  live  in.  or 
to  keep  them  from  becoming  unfit  to  live  in. 

The  previous  Congress,  the  a9th.  was  one 
of  the  best  Congres.^es  we  have  ever  had. 
One  of  the  reasons  it  was  such  a  good  Con- 
gress was  that  so  many  of  the  new  Member's 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  that  Con- 
gress from  rtiral  ixreas  came  to  Washington 
•A-lth  a  determination  to  try  to  make  this  a 
better  country  for  everyone.  These  were  the 
Congressmen  v.-hose  crucial  votes  made  pos- 
.■^ible  the  passage  of  "Medicare"  under  the 
Social  .Security  Act.  They  generally  voted 
with  the  urban  Repre.sentatives  in  support 
of  bitterly  contested  consumer  legislation. 
They  Joined  with  us  to  foree  a  new  kind  of 
political  coalition  between  the  urban  liberals 
and  the  rural  reall.^ts.  to  counteract  the  in- 
fluence of  those  who.  for  ?o  many  ye.Trs  in 
the  previous  Congresses  had  succeeded  in 
blocking  every  kind  of  fon^-ard-looking  legis- 
I.ition. 

I  didn't  rcme  here  to  make  a  political, 
speech  and  I  rm  not  going  to  put  this  matter 
in  partisan  terms,  although  I  think  every- 
one here  remembers  that  the  89th  Coucress 
had  a  very  hefty  working  majority  of  Demo- 
crats, much  bigger  than  iiov.-.  But  whether  a 
Congressman  is  a  Democrat  or  a  Republi- 
can, his  effectiveness  should  be  te-^ted  bv 
the  people  in  Iiii  home  District  not  i:;n  parti- 
san considerations  but  according  to  his  abil- 
ity to  see  the  greater  i^.eeds  of  this  country 
and  to  vote  for  things  which  will  aid  the 
entire  economy.  This  is  a  test  which  you 
people  ha.\e  to  give  to  your  own  Members 
of  Congress,  and  to  your  candidates  for 
Congress,  in  your  home  Districts.  No  one 
from  Washington  or  St.  Louis  can  do  thi.s 
testing  for  you.  We  can  give  opinions — but 
it's  up  to  vou  to  decide  whether  you  want 
to  be  represented  by  Members  of  Congress 
who  will  work  with  the  urban  Members  and 
Join  us  in  fighting  for  things  v,-hlch  lielp  p.ll 
Americas,  or  v^-hether  you  .<;re  willing  to  have 
your  Congressmen  vote  "no"  on  everything 
except  on  a  few  issues  where  the  local  ^enti- 
ment  is  so  overv.'helmingly  In  favor  that 
they  don't  dare  vote  it  down. 

INDIVIDUAL  CniZEX   HAS  A  GREAT 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Along  those  same  lines,  you  have  got  to 
make  local  sentiment  more  articulate.  The 
NFU  "fly-ins"  are  useful.  Your  people  create 
a  good  impression  when  they  come  to  Was.'i- 
in?ton  and   walk   through   the   corridors   of 
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the  House  and  Senate  office  buildings  and 
meet  and  talk  with  individual  Members  of 
Congress.  They  generally  come  well  briefed 
on  the  Issues  and  with  a  friendly  open  spirit 
which  all  of  us  admire  and  appreciate.  How- 
ever, only  a  comparatively  few  of  your  people 
can  come  to  Washington  to  lobby  in  per.son. 
But  every  one  of  you — and  every  farmer 
who  belongs  to  your  organization,  and  every 
wife  of  every  farmer  who  belongs  to  your 
organization — can  sit  down  and  write  to 
\o\\T  own  Congressman  and  Senators  and 
put  in  your  letters  to  your  own  Members 
of  Congress  the  things  which  you  think 
shoxiM  be  done,  and  the  things  which  you 
think  should  not  be  done.  You  do  not  have 
TO  write  a  book.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  a  con- 
.'itltuent  puts  too  much  about  too  many 
subjects  into  his  letter,  the  Congressman 
can't  begin  to  answer  it  because  it  would 
tike  a  volume  to  cover  each  of  the  points 
Base  your  letters  on  your  own  knowledge  and 
experience.  You  have  all  had  cxperienre.  for 
instance.  In  buying  on  credit.  The  House 
passed  a  good,  strong  bill  on  consumer  credit 
protection.  But  at  this  moment,  we  do  not 
know  what  the  situation  is  going  to  be  in 
Conference  Committee  when  we  meet  to 
■.vork  out  the  differences  between  a  very 
A-eak  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  last  July  and 
the  very  strong  bill  we  passed  in  the  House 
in  February.  At  this  point,  it's  important 
that  all  citizens  who  use  credit — and  farm- 
ers use  a  great  deal  of  credit,  as  I  well 
know — shotild  let  their  United  States  Sena- 
tors know  why  they  want  a  truth  in  lending 
bill  which  has  ieeih  in  it  and  which  covers 
iill  types  of  consumer  credit  transactions. 
:rom  department  store  or  mail  order  revolv- 
ing credit  on  up  to  and  including  first  mort- 
.-ages 

Let  me  give  another  example  of  what  I  am 
.■eferring  to.  Every  woman  in  this  country 
:oday,  and  most  men  nnd  children  also,  use 
products  which  are  officially  described  by  the 
:aws  of  the  United  States  as  being  cosmetics 
I  wonder  how  many  of  you  know  that  the 
;iroducts  you  buy  in  your  drug  store  or  in 
the  grocery  store  or  at  the  mail  order  house 
■r  department  store  which  come  under  the 
general  heading  of  cosmetics  have  nrrrr  had 
to  be  tested  to  be  sure  they  are  safe  to  use. 
I  have  been  trying  since  1954  to  require  that 
every  consumer  product  of  this  nature  which 
is  to  be  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  must 
be  tested  and  proved  safe  before  it  can  be 
put  on  the  market.  When  I  talk  about  this 
issue,  people  are  amazed  to  heir  that  we 
have  no  such  law  on  the  books.  We  have 
had  such  a  law  on  the  books  for  30  years 
as  it  relates  to  drugs  of  all  kinds.  We  have 
had  such  a  law  on  the  books  for  10  years  as 
it  relates  to  food  additives. 

LACK    OF   PRE-TESTING    REQUIREMENT    FOR 
COSMETICS 

But  any  manufacturer  can  sell  any  cosmet- 
ic item — from  lipsticks  to  vanishing  cream, 
shaving  cream,  deodorant,  hair  dressing,  hair 
sprays,  fingernail  poU.sh,  hand  lotion — you 
can't  begin  to  image  all  the  products  which 
are  covered  under  the  general  heading  of 
cosmetics — and  these  products  can  be  sold 
freely  without  anybody  having  had  to  test 
those  products  ahead  of  time  and  make  sure 
they  are  safe  If  the  government  should  even- 
tually discover  that  an  unsafe  cosmetic  prod- 
uct is  being  sold.  It  can  then  move  to  take 
that  product  off  the  market,  but  It  must  be 
able  to  prove  in  court  that  the  product  Is 
iiarmful.  And  this  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
prove.  I  was  amazed  to  iearn  recently — we 
are  always  learning  new  things  in  this  field 
of  legislation  and  law — that  a  brand  of  cin- 
namon flavored  toothpicks  was  removed  from 
the  market  as  a  danperous  rof:mrt!C.  The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  discovered 
that  It  contained  a  flavoring  ingredient  which 
was  harmful.  Children  had  been  buying  these 
cinnamon-flavored  toothpicks  to  hold  in 
their  mouths  because  they  liked  the  t.aste. 
As  much  as  I  have  studied  the  Food.  Drug, 
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and  Cosmetic  Act,  I  had  never  before  been 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a  toothpick  Is  re- 
garded as  a  cosmetic.  In  any  event,  that 
product  should  never  have  been  placed  on 
tale  for  children  or  anyone  else  to  buy  U 
it  was  not  .safe  to  use.  There  ui'e  numerous 
hair  dyes  which  are  terribly  unsafe.  There 
are  other  products  in  the  cosmetic  line  which 
cause  allergic  reactions  from  mild  to  severe 

My  iwlnt  in  raising  this  issue  Is  that  I 
have  never  had  much  success  In  getting 
through  my  legislation  to  tighten  the  law  on 
unsafe  cosmetics  because  most  people  Just 
aren't  aware  of  the  problem.  Since  llie  peo- 
ple aren't  aware  of  the  problem,  their  Con- 
gressmen .tren't  much  concerned  about  It. 
That's  how  simple  the  explanation  is  for 
the  fact  that  nothing  has  been  done  to  cor- 
rect this  situation. 

There  are  many  similar  problems  from  the 
consumer  standpoint.  Therefore,  one  of  your 
most  important  assignments  as  citizens — al- 
most as  important  as  voting  Itself— Is  to  look 
around  you  and  discover  the  things  In  your 
own  environment  which  need  correction. 
Sometimes  you  learn  about  these  things  Just 
by  accident  If  you  are  typical  Americans,  as 
I  know  you  are,  you  find  any  nvimber  of 
things  each  day  to  compl.iin  about,  and  un- 
doubtedly you  do  complain  about  them  to 
somebody-- the  wife  to  her  husband;  the 
liusband  to  the  wife,  the  kids  to  the  parents, 
and  vice  versa;  the  shopper  to  the  store- 
keeper; the  worker  to  his  boss.  We  all  do  a 
lot  of  complaining  and,  thank  heavens  we 
live  in  a  society  where  you  lose  neither  your 
life  nor  your  freedom  for  complaining  about 
things  as  they  are.  But  it's  my  feeling  that 
most  people  aren't  directing  their  complaint 
to  those  who  can  dor  something  about  cor- 
recting them. 

MEMBERS     OF     CONGRESS     READ     CONSTITUENTS' 
LETTERS 

Believe  me,  I  am  not  here  today  to  pro- 
mote the  writing  of  letters  to  Congresswom- 
an  Leonor  K.  Sullivan.  I  have  more  letters 
coming  into  my  office  each  day  than  I  can 
read.  But  I'll  tell  you  a  little  secret:  I  read 
every  single  letter  which  comes  to  my  office 
from  my  own  District  in  Missouri,  or  from 
any  place  in  the  St.  Louis  area.  I  also  read 
every  letter  which  comes  In  to  me  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  which  deals  with  the 
legislation  in  which  I  am  directly  involved 
through  my  Committee  as.slgnments.  And  I 
also  read  every  letter  which  comes  to  me 
from  people  who  have  information  they  can 
give  me  about  consumer  Issues.  And  then. 
to  the  extent  that  I  can  do  so.  I  read  the 
re.st  of  the  letters,  too.  This  is  a  chore.  But 
it  is  also  one  of  the  most  useful  thlncs  a 
Member  of  Congress  can  do.  We  get  most  of 
our  ideas  for  legislation  out  of  the  mail  we 
receive  from  our  own  District  or  from  other 
citizens,  but,  as  I  said,  we  chiefly  pay  atten- 
tion to  that  which  comes  to  us  from  oiir  own 
voters. 

When  a  constituent  asks  us  a  question — a 
question  about  a  government  program— and 
we  can't  answer  that  question,  we  get  the 
.answer!  If  the  answer  we  receive  from  the 
government  agency  handling  the  program  is 
not  a  satisfactory  answer — and  it  often  is 
not — then  there  are  many  ways  we  can  pur- 
sue the  subject  until  we  get  the  answers  we 
need;  or,  we  change  the  law  so  that  the  an- 
swers finally  make  sense.  Every  one  of  you 
can  praticipate  in  this  exciting  activity  of 
making  government  work  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public,  And  often,  ns  I  s.iid,  it  takes 
nothine  more  than  a  letter  to  a  Member  of 
Coneress  or  to  an  appropriate  government 
official  at  the  Feder.al.  state,  or  local  level. 
But  yon  really  have  to  get  involved,  per- 
son ally. 

FARM    PROSPERITY    AND    URBAN    EMPLOY.MENT 
DIRECTLY    RELATED 

It's  important  for  you  to  broaden  your 
outlook  to  be  able  to  see  the  problems  en- 
countered by  the  other  groups  In  our  society. 
The  farmer's  prosperity  Is  a  chancy  thing. 
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at  best,  but  the  farmer  has  never  been  pros- 
perous in  this  country — never — when  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  population  has  suffered 
from  large  scale  unemployment  and  from 
economic  distress.  I  think  you  people  realize 
that.  Many  of  us  in  Congress  from  city  dis- 
tricts also  recognize  the  reverse  of  It.  which 
Is  that  if  the  farmer  is  in  financial  distress, 
the  prosperity  of  the  workers  In  the  cities  is 
also  going  to  suffer.  This  has  been  our  ex- 
perience as  far  back  as  any  of  us  here  can 
remember. 

Just  as  it  Is  up  to  us  who  represent  urban 
areas  in  the  Congress  to  educate  our  own 
constituents  to  the  imixjrtance  of  our  sup- 
porting legislation  to  help  the  farmer,  you 
farmers  have  got  to  educate  your  Congress- 
men to  support  the  things  which  help  us  in 
the  cities.  As  I  said,  we  need  each  other 
right  now  and  we  need  each  other  rather 
desperately.  But.  us  time  goes  on^ — and  I  am 
repeating  what  I  said  earlier — the  urban 
Members  of  Congress  are  going  to  need  less 
and  less  help  from  Members  representing 
rural  areas  and  your  Congressmen  are  going 
to  need  our  help  more  and  more.  By  that 
time,  unless  present  trends  are  reversed,  it's 
very  likely  that  more  and  more  farmers  will 
be  our  constituents  In  the  cities.  On  the 
other  hand.  It's  also  very  likely  that  our 
cities  will  be  moving  out  farther  and  far- 
ther Into  your  fannlands.  So.  we  will  really 
have  in  fact  the  mutuality  of  interests  that 
I  have  been  talking  about  today. 

Therefore,  whether  It  Is  a  case  of  your 
scratching  our  backs  so  that  we  can  return 
the  favor,  or  whether  it  Is  a  case  Instead  of 
recognizing  our  mutual  interdependence  and 
the  good  sense  of  working  together  on  the 
things  which  will  help  this  country  and 
everyone  in  it,  your  active  participation  in 
the  major  political  issues  ns  citizens  Is  ur- 
gently needed,  I  know  that  the  officers  of 
your  organization  have  always  believed  in 
this  and  liave  tried  to  stimxilate  the  Interest 
of  the  members  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union  in  political  activity,  and  In  fn  aware- 
ness of  the  legislative  L'sues  which  affect  all 
of  us  In  so  many  different  ways. 

COURAGE   TO   PUT    FORWARD    NEW    IDEAS 

I've  heard  It  said  in  Jest — or  perhaps  It 
wasn't  only  in  Jest — that  our  mutual  good 
friend  in  whose  home  town  we  are  now 
meeting  today,  and  who  is  here  with  us  at 
this  convention,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  St^ates.  Hubert  Hxfniphrey.  has  more 
solutions  than  there  are  problems.  No  pub- 
lic figure  has  been  more  deeply  involved  in 
more  good  cavi.ses  over  .a  Umger  period  of 
time  than  Hubert  Huinphrey,  and  iie  has 
always  sparkled  with  ideas  for  making  this 
a  better  counlrv  for  all— for  farmers,  for 
whom  he  worked  so  hard  in  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  and  fur  urban  dwell- 
ers, too.  DozerLs  of  "solutions"  which  Hubert 
Humphrey  used  to  offer  as  a  .Senator  for 
problems  which  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate had  not  yet  recognized  to  be  problem.^ 
were  later  viTltlen  solldlv  into  the  laws  of 
this  land,  and  thev  are  good  laws. 

So  never  hesitate  to  voice  a  new  idea,  no 
matter  how  much  hooting  it  may  Inspire  at 
first  among  your  friends  and  acquaintances. 
if  you  think  It  Is  something  which  can  help 
our  coiuitry  and  our  people.  As  great  a  man 
as  was  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  and  as  much 
as  he  accomplished,  he  was  v.ay  behind  ovr 
times  today.  In  his  pronosals  for  improving 
America.  The  revolutionary  Ideas  of  the  FDR 
New  Deal  are  now  old  hat— everyone  takes 
them  for  granted  But  some  of  the  laws  pro- 
posed and  signed  Into  law  by  President  John- 
son, with  almost  unanimous  public  support, 
would  have  made  Franklin  D  Roosevelt's  op- 
position cry  out  in   anguish  and  dismay. 

We  have  got  to  keep  goinp-  forward  inUj 
new  paths  for  harnessing  tlie  enonnously 
complex  forces  which  our  technology  and  re- 
search are  constantly  uncovering.  But  every 
good  program  of  government  starts  with  some 
restless  citizen's  perhaps  half-thought-out. 
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or  even  half-baked,  idea.  The  brains  the  good 
tiord  gave  all  of  us  to  use  contain  more  of 
value  to  this  country  than  all  the  gold  ever 
mined;  all  we  need  is  the  courage  to  voice 
an  idea  which  comes  to  us  but  which  may 
Boimd   unorthodox  at  first. 

Put  your  good  minds  to  work  on  the  prob- 
lenas  you  encounter,  and  you  will  often  come 
up  with  solutions  which  the  rest  of  us  can 
help  you  perfect  and  put  to  work.  Very  often. 
these  solutions  can  be  made  to  work  only 
through  the  combined  action  of  all  of  us — 
through  government.  That's  what  govern- 
ments are  for — Federal,  state,  and  local.  More 
and  more  in  this  century,  we  are  finding  that 
to  solve  our  biggest  problems,  the  biggest 
form  of  our  government,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, is  required  to  participate.  It's  there  for 
you  to  influence,  to  Inspire,  to  lielp  direct. 
Just  remember  that  although  you  may  not 
know  everything  there  is  to  know  about  elec- 
tricity, you  know  that  when  you  touch  a 
certain  button  on  your  farm  equipment,  you 
can  send  instantly  coursing  into  action  a 
great  dynamic  force  equal  to  the  power  of 
hundreds  of  horses.  Similarly  when  you,  as 
a  citizen,  touch  the  right  activator  in  our 
machinery  of  self  government,  you  can  lit- 
erally mov»  mountain.s  and  change  the 
course  of  mankind.  Don't  be  afraid  to  "start 
sometiiing"  in  political  action.  There  are 
enough  safeguards  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment to  prevent  hasty  action;  in  lact  the 
safeguards  are  so  powerful  that  frequently 
it  takes  a  tremendous  push  to  get  tlie  ma- 
chinery otf  dead  center.  Lend  your  weight  in 
that  direction. 


COURAGEOUS  GEORGIA 

SERVICEMEN 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

OF    GEORCL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sgt.  Don- 
ald Gibson,  the  young  man  who  I'ecently 
courageously  .stood  up  for  the  right  to 
display  the  fla^  of  his  State  of  Georgia 
is  not  the  only  serviceman  or  the  only 
Georgian  who  displays  his  State  flag  with 
pride.  He  is  .joined  by  many,  many  others 
of  cur  righting  men. 

The  following  is  typical  of  many  letters 
which  I  receive  from  oiu-  Georgia  men 
flghtin;^:  for  their  country: 

DE.\a  Mr.  Stcckey:  I  am  serving  in  Viet- 
nam at  the  present  time,  and  I  have  a  re- 
quest to  make  of  you  sir.  I  live  in  the  8th 
District.  County  of  Pierce. 

Please  excuse  the  writing.  It's  hard  for  me 
to  think.  I  just  got  off  guard.  I  would  like 
to  have  a  f5ag  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  If 
I  could  get  one.  I  would  be  glad  to  pay  for  it. 
I  am  proud  to  serve  in  the  United  States 
army  and  most  of  all  proud  of  being  a 
Georgian. 

Jerry  L.  Sloan. 

U.  S.  Forces. 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 

I  value  this  letter.  My  reply  to  Special- 
ist Sloan  follows: 

De.\r  Speci.alist  Sloan;  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  letter  of  March  19  and  to  say 
how  proud  I  am  to  be  your  fellow  Georgian 
and  to  commend  you  on  your  patriotic  at- 
titude as  you  serve  your  country  in  the 
United  States  Army. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  I 
have  written  to  Honorable  Ben  T  Port.<%on. 
Secretary  of  State  for  Georgia  with  regard 
to  your  request  for  a  Georgia  Flag  and  asked 
that  if  it  is  possible  to  provide  you  with  one. 
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If  I  can  ever  Ise  of  assistance  to  you,  please 
do  not  hestltate  to  let  me  know. 

W.  S.  (Bru.)  Stucket,  Jb. 

Flags  of  the  State  of  Georgia  are  ob- 
tained from  the  secretary  of  state.  I  am 
always  happy  to  assist  our  fighting  men 
in  obtaining  these  flags. 
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THE  TAX  THAT  CHEATS  ALMOST 
EVERYONE 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  other 
part  of  our  tax  system  is  so  continually 
and  thoroughly  in  disgrace  as  the  local 
property  tax.  It.s  inequities  and  idios\-n- 
crasies  have  been  described  and  damned 
by  scholars  and  State  and  local  officials 
for  decades. 

But  the  property  tax  is  still  with  us. 
It  produces  nearly  half  of  our  combined 
State  and  local  tax  revenue.  Due  to  this 
key  ro'e  in  the  State-local  revenue  pic- 
ture it  is  imperative  that  we  give  atten- 
tion to  cleaning  it  up. 

In  1963  the  Advisoi-y  Commi.ssion  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  on  which 
I  have  the  honor  of  representing  this 
House,  along  with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [  Mr.  Foun- 
tain 1.  and  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jer^^ey  [Mrs.  Dwyer],  issued  a  compre- 
hensive report  on  the  property  tax  and 
submitted  a  sizable  list  of  legislative  rec- 
ommendations for  the  consideration  of 
the  various  States.  Some  States  have 
acted  upon  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Commission;  notable 
among  them  are  Tennessee,  California, 
and  New  Jersey. 

Despite  these  gains  progress  is  agoniz- 
ingly slow-  and  it  is  time  the  American 
public  sat  up  and  took  notice  about  the 
property  tax  situation.  A  call  to  action 
has  just  been  sounded  through  a  very 
striking  article  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
Reader's  Digest.  In  this  article  Mr.  James 
Nathan  Miller  summarizes  the  situation 
over  the  country  and  gives  practical  sug- 
gestions to  homeowners  in  pressing  for 
reform  of  the  property  tax.  I  am  pleased 
to  see  my  own  State  held  up  as  a  model 
in  the  Digest  article.  We  have  made  many 
improvements,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  countywide  assessment,  the  re- 
quirement of  professional  qualifications 
by  the  State  tax  department  and  a  State 
mandated  100  percent  assessment  ratio. 
Despite  all  of  these  improvements  we 
can  still  do  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  place  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  Mr.  Miller's  article  from  the 
Reader's  Digest: 

The  Tax  That  Cheats  Almost  Everyone 
(By  James  Nathan  Miller) 

(Note. — Considered  a  national  disgrace  by 
fiscal  experts,  the  local  property-tax  system 
is  too  often  wasteful,  inefficient  and  unfair. 
Here's  how  this  basic  levy  works^and  what 
you  can  do  to  avoid  being  overcharged.) 

Last  year  Americans  paid  an  estimated 
S27  billion  in  a  tax  whose  administration  is 
generally   regarded    by   ^scal   authorities  as 


disgraceful.  This  is  the  local  property  tax — 
the  levy  on  your  house  and  land.  It  is  the 
most  vivid  and  costly  example  of  the  waste, 
inefficiency  and  inequity  that  plague  local 
i;overi!ments. 

Nobody  knows  how  many  billions  of  dol- 
;.\rs  the  tax  collects  wrongly  in  overcharges 
and  loses  unnecessarily  in  undercharges. 
But  a  recent  statement  by  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  based  on  the  Census 
Bureau's  1962  study,  Taxable  Property  Values. 
gives  a  hint:  In  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
.assessing  areas  studied,  the  top-paying  quar- 
ter of  homeowners  paid  twice  as  much  in 
property  taxes,  on  the  average,  as  the  lowest - 
paying  quarter — on  property  of  equal  value. 
In  extreme  cases,  howeowners  were  paying 
ten  or  more  times  as  much  as  others  owning 
like  properties. 

A  Vermont  legislative  committee  In- 
vestigating the  property  tax  gave  a  group  of 
assessors  pictures  and  descriptions  of  four 
typical  houses  and  requested  appraisal  on 
them.  Reported  the  committee;  "There 
seemed  to  be  no  definite  pattern.  The  raneje 
of  .os-tiessments  on  one  house  ran  from  $2000 
to  S35.000." 

Gtiessing  or  Assessing?  Recently  I  got  a 
firsthand  look  at  how  ineptly  the  ;issessment 
process  works  when  I  spent  a  morning  driving 
tlirough  a  large  Massachusetts  town.  My 
guide  was  a  bank  vice  president,  and  he  had 
brought  along  from  his  office  two  key  statis- 
tics on  each  house  that  we  looked  at;  its 
actual  value,  as  represented  by  its  sale  price, 
and  the  asseaaed  value  the  tax  appraiser  had 
put  on  it  before  it  was  sold.  Three  houses 
we  looked  at  summed  up  the  whole  story. 

The  first  represented  an  extremely  accurate 
assessment — a  .six-room  Cape  Cod  house  that 
had  recently  been  sold  for  S2I,500.  at  which 
time  it  had  an  assessed  value  of  $10,700  In 
other  words,  the  a.ssessor  had  gviessed  that. 
for  tax  purposes,  ihe  house  was  worth  49.8 
percent   of    what    it    subsequently   .sold   for. 

What's  .=0  accurate  ,'ibout  that?  To  under- 
stand, you  should  realize  that  a.ssessmcnts 
are  merely  a  sort  of  scale  model  of  your 
town's  values,  and  like  any  model  they  can 
be  scaled  to  any  size.  As  one  tax  man  explains. 
"So  long  as  all  properties  are  assessed  alike, 
it  is  exactly  the  same  to  have  a  100- percent 
level  of  assessment  and  a  S3  tax  rate  as  to 
have  a  50-percent  level  and  a  $6  tax  rate." 
In  this  particular  Massachusetts  town  the 
"assessment  ratio"  was  set  at  50  percent  of 
value;  the  assessor's  49  8-percent  estimate 
was  thus  less  than  a  percentage  point  off 
the  bull's-eye,  a  remarkably  accurate  ap- 
praisal. 

Yet  such  acctu-acy  Is  rare  Indeed  in  the 
United  States  today.  Witness  two  other 
houses  we  saw  that  day;  One  had  been  as- 
sessed at  only  41.6  percent  of  its  value 
iSie.OOO  assessment,  .$38,500  sale  price);  tlie 
other  at  a  huge  6S.6  percent  ($18,200  assess- 
ment. $25,500  sale  price  i . 

What  did  these  '.vide  assessment  disparities 
mean  in  terms  of  the  fairness  of  each  owner's 
tax?  The  first  hotiseowner  paid  almost 
exactly  what  he  should  have.  But  the  second 
got  off  with  a  S243  underpaymeni.  while  the 
third  was  orercharged  .S356.  In  fact,  the 
•S38.500  house  actually  incurred  SI  12  less  in 
taxes   than   the  $25,500  one! 

The  appraisal  of  these  three  houses  is 
typical  of  the  way  the  majority  of  appraisers 
are  valuing  the  other  67  million  parcels  of 
real  property  from  coast  to  coast.  The  Census 
Bureau's  1962  sales-versus-assessment  anal- 
ysis covered  1356  assessment  .ireas  contain- 
ing 75  percent  of  the  population,  with  every 
state  represented.  The  results  were  startling. 
While  aix)ut  one  of  seven  areas  was  shown 
to  be  doing  a  good  job.  one  fifth  of  the  areas 
had  extremely  poor  assessment  standards.  In 
fact,  fewer  than  a  third  of  the  areas  achieved 
,'^icceptable  standards  of  equity. 

Low  Pay.  Low  Performance.  How  did  things 
get  this  way?  It's  the  old.  sad  story  of  local 
government  today:   fractlonalized  into  tiny, 
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inefficient  units.  Incapable  of  paying  for  the 
skills  it  needs.  For.  to  find  a  property's  true 
value — "the  price  in  the  open  market  on  a 
sale  between  a  willing  and  knowledgeable 
seller  and  buyer" — is  a  very  high  skill.  Banks 
and  title  companies  pay  their  field  appraisers 
(Who  do  precisely  the  same  job  tliat  local  as. 
sessors  are  supposed  to  do)  $10,000  to  $15,000 
a  year. 

Yet  only  a  small  fraction  of  our  assessing 
districts  can  afford  such  talent.  We  have 
15,000  districts — six  or  seven  times  as  many 
as  are  needed — and  the  men  who  run  them 
were  paid  an  average  1966  salary  of  $6848. 
And  in  many  districts  the  job  pays  far  less 
than  this.  Part-time  township  assessors  In 
Illinois,  for  Instance,  often  make  only  a  few 
hundred  dollars  a  year. 

As  If  all  this  weren't  enough  to  assure 
mediocre  performance,  state  laws  add  the 
linal  guarantee;  they  make  more  than  half 
the  assessing  posts  in  the  country  elective 
rather  than  appointive,  and  in  almost  all 
districts  they  demand  no  professional  quah' 
fications  for  holding  the  office.  In  the  words 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  "Local  governments  seem 
willing  to  elect  as  assessor  any  resident  who 
is  old  enough  to  vote  and  does  not  have  a 
criminal  record,  and  to  pay  him  less  than  the 
school  janitor." 

The  predictable  results; 

Ignorance  of  the  Laiv.  Many  assessors  are 
unaware  of.  or  ignore,  the  most  fundamental 
fact  about  the  property  tax:  It  is  an  ad 
valorem  levy — that  Is,  a  tax  on  the  value  of  a 
property,  not  on  the  wealth  of  the  owner. 
Says  Charles  Barr.  the  competent  assessor 
for  Lisle  Township,  a  Chicago  suburb.  "In 
many  districts  the  property  tax  Is  run  like 
the  income  tax:  the  assessor  looks  at  the 
property,  figures  what  you  can  afford  to  pay, 
and  sets  the  value  accordingly." 

This  "hit  them  for  what  they're  worth" 
technique  is  particularly  tough  on  Indtis- 
tries,  and  for  many  national  companies  the 
payment  of  exorbitant  local  taxes  is  regarded 
as  a  normal  cost  of  bu.slness.  When  it  was 
discovered  three  years  ago  that  the  assessors 
of  three  of  California's  largest  counties  were 
taking  bribes  from  national  companies  to 
lower  their  appraisals,  the  subsequent  in- 
vestigation showed  that  many  companies 
were  paying  merely  to  bring  their  taxes  down 
to  the  proper  levels. 

Political  Appraisals.  Tlie  fact  that  about 
half  our  assessors  are  elected  throws  the 
whole  business  into  politics.  Three  years  ago 
private  appraisers  in  Elizabeth.  N.J..  found 
that  houses  on  one  side  of  a  street  were 
assessed  at  $10,000  while  identical  houses 
on  the  other  side  were  assessed  at  $15,000 — 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  street  had 
once  been  the  dividing  line  between  two 
election  wards. 

In  resort  areas  It's  a  not  uncommon  prac- 
tice to  overvalue  the  houses  of  summer  resi- 
dents and  undervalue  those  of  year-round- 
ers—  "presumably  on  the  theory,"  said  the 
Vermont  report,  "that  the  owners  don't  vote 
and  therefore  can't  complain  :is  effectively 
as  can  residents."  Says  Lyman  Zlegler,  tech- 
nical director  of  the  Massachusetts  Taypayers 
Foundation,  "We  constantly  get  complaints 
from  summer  residents  on  Cape  Cod  and  the 
islands  that  they  are  being  overassessed  In 
relation  to  the  local  people." 

Prospects  for  Reform.  Many  experts  think 
there  are  such  fundamenal  inequities  in  the 
very  concept  of  the  property  tax  ( the  main 
one  being  that  it  is  regressive,  hitting  the 
poor  relatively  harder  than  the  rich)  that 
even  if  it  were  well-administered  it  should 
be  abolished.  But  certainly  abolition  won't 
come  soon.  For  the  property  tax  is  the  oldest, 
biggest  and  most  flexible  source  of  money 
that  local  governments  have,  supplying  seven 
out  of  eight  locally  collected  dollars  and  pay- 
ing half  the  bill  for  local  schools.  Moreover. 
not  even  its  severest  critics  have  been  able 
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to  think  of  a  decent  substitute.  So,  reform 
is  the  crucial  problem.  This  breaks  down  into 
two  questions,  one  short-range  and  one  long- 
range: 

What  can  you  do  about  your  assessm.ent 
now?  First,  find  out  what  your  community's 
assessment  ratio  is.  Most  local  taxpayers  have 
no  idea.  All  they  know  is  that  their  assess- 
ments, being  far  lower  than  their  property 
values,  seem  to  be  a  great  bargain.  Tliua  If 
your  house  is  assessed  at  50  percent  of  value 
the  chances  are  you're  delighted — even 
though  you  may  live  in  a  community  whose 
assessment  ratio  Is  25  percent  and  you  are 
therefore  paying  double  taxes.  It  Is  a  good 
idea  to  verify  the  official  ratio  by  checking 
some  of  your  neiglibors'  assessments  and  by 
requesting  the  ratio  from  your  state  tax  de- 
partment. 

Once  you  know  the  ratio,  then  estimate 
the  value  of  your  own  house  as  realistically 
as  you  can  (local  real-estate  dealers  can 
help),  and  figure  how  close  the  assessor's 
figure  comes  to  the  fractional-assessment 
bull's-eye.  Remember  that  even  good  assess- 
ing districts  may  have  a  range  of  error  as 
wide  as  15  percent  And  remember,  too.  that 
your  estimate  is  probably  an  inexperienced 
one.  which  adds  another  element  of  error. 

If  you're  convinced  you  are  being  overas- 
sessed, first  discuss  It  with  the  assessor.  If 
you  get  no  satisfaction  from  him.  look  Into 
the  appeal  procedure  In  your  state.  Often 
you'll  find  it  so  outrageously  overweighted  in 
the  assessor's  favor  that  to  make  an  niipeal 
would  require  hiring  a  lawyer  and  spend- 
ing more  time  and  money  than  would  be 
justified  by  any  but  the  grossest  overassess- 
ment.  In  the  last  six  years,  however,  new 
laws  and  court  decisions  have  made  appeals 
far  easier  in  about  a  dozen  states,  and  your 
state  may  be  one  of  these. 

How  can  we  get  long-term  reform  of  the 
basic  system?  It  can't  be  done  piecemeal  at 
the  local  level.  Only  state  legislatures  can 
pass  the  kind  of  laws  needed  to  give  us  de- 
cently sized  assessing  districts,  professionally 
qualified  asse.ssors  and  responsible  supervi- 
sion Oregon  probably  provides  the  best  mod- 
el. Under  its  law.  the  only  local  assessing  dis- 
tricts are  the  36  counties,  and  they  do  their 
assessing  tinder  the  strict  supervision  of  a 
professionally  competent  state  property-tax 
department.  If  a  county  assessor  can't  pass  a 
state  examination  he  is  not  allowed  to  ap- 
praise properties;  he  must  hire  a  qualified 
appraiser.  He  Is  also  required  to  post  his 
assessment  ratio.  (This  requirement  will  soon 
become  unnecessary,  as  all  Oregon  counties 
are  now  shifting  to  a  state-mandated  100- 
percent  ratio.)  If  the  property- tax  depart- 
ment finds  a  county  falling  below  par,  it  can 
send  in  Its  own  men  for  reappraisals  and  bill 
the  county  for  costs.  The  appeal  process  Is 
quick  and  efficient,  with  state  appeal  boards 
making  annual  visits  to  each  county,  holding 
informal  hearings  at  which  property  owners 
can  testify  without  a  lawyer,  and  rendering 
prompt  judgments. 

Hope  is  growing  that  other  states  will  fol- 
low Oregon's  first-rate  example.  Several  (In- 
cluding California.  New  Jersey  and  Mary- 
land) have  recently  adopted  important 
refornis;  and  a  growing  number  of  local 
districts,  prodded  by  the  increasing  threat  of 
"taxpayer  revolts"  as  their  property  taxes 
have  doubled  or  tripled  in  the  last  '20  years, 
have  hired  professional  appraising  firms  to 
conduct  sweeping  revaluations.  The  entire 
cltv  of  Cleveland  is  now  being  professionally 
reappraised,  at  a  cost  of  $2,900,000. 

But  all  of  this  activity  really  amounts  to 
no  more  than  the  first  stirrings  of  the  neces- 
sary reform.  For  until  we  truly  clean  up  the 
mess,  the  question  will  become  more  urgent 
every  year:  How  much  longer  will  taxpayers 
continue  to  pay  for  the  rising  costs  of  essen- 
tial government  services  through  a  taxing 
system  that  Is  widely  recognized  as  a  na- 
tional disgrace? 
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CRIME   AND  VIOLENCE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13.  1968 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  two  tragic  as.sassinations  which 
struck  down  public  leaders  in  recent  days 
has  focu.sed  the  attention  of  the  Nation 
on  the  alarming  incidence  of  crime  and 
violence  which  threatens  the  strength 
and  solidarity  of  American  .society.  In 
these  acts  of  violence,  the  Nation  and 
the  world  has  lost  two  men  who  had  the 
quality  of  leadership  at  a  time  when 
leadership  is  a  .scarce  commodity.  And, 
these  horrible  tragedies,  together  with 
the  rioting  on  the  streets  of  our  cities, 
and  a  quantum  of  violent  crime  unprece- 
dented in  our  history,  provoke  us  all  to 
examine  ways  in  which  our  system  can 
meet  the  challenge  of  iawlessne.ss.  To- 
gether with  the  laigt  number  of  my  con- 
stitutents  who  have  expressed  their  grave 
concern  over  this  situation,  I  wish  to 
speak  out  on  the  questions  it  rai.ses. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
hke  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  I  em- 
phatically do  not  agree  with  those  who 
would  have  us  believe  that  America  Is  a 
"sick"  society.  The  violence  and  lawless- 
ness are  symptoms,  not  of  the  disease  of 
our  society,  but  of  those  of  its  members 
who,  for  any  number  of  rea.sons.  have 
found  themselves  encouraged  to  rebel 
against  law  and  against  life.  It  is  only  by 
fully  appreciating  the  complexity  of 
these  illnesses  that  we  can  hope  to  find  a 
cure. 

Too  often,  the  frustrations  and  torment 
of  those  of  our  citizens  who  have  been 
promised  much,  but  given  little,  manifest 
themselves  in  crime  and  rebellion.  Cer- 
tainly, any  cure  to  the  disease  of  lawless- 
ness will  include  as  a  primary  element 
securing  to  the  disadvantaged  of  our  cit- 
izens the  equality  of  opportunity  en- 
visioned by  our  Founding  Fathers  as 
fundamental  to  citizenship  in  our  Re- 
public. 

Nonetheless,  ■while  we  all  work  urgent- 
ly to  assist  all  our  i:>eople  to  find  oppor- 
timities  for  self-advancement,  we  must 
make  it  manifestly  clear  that  crime  will 
not  be  tolerated  as  an  alternative  to 
lawful  means  of  achievement.  And,  we 
must  make  it  quite  clear  that  we  are  not 
impressed  by  those  who  have  us  believe 
that  their  acts  of  crime  and  violence 
are  simply  expressions  of  social  griev- 
ance. Looters  and  rioters  must  be 
stringently  dealt  with  by  our  legal  sys- 
tem. They  must  be  well  taught  that  the 
means  for  redress  of  grievances,  be  they 
real  or  imagined,  do  not  lie  at  the  end 
of  an  assassin's  gun.  and  that  there  will 
be  no  sanction  of  crime  and  violence  or 
of  civil  disorder  which  clothes  itself  in 
claims  of  civil  di.sobedience. 

Poverty  and  disease  is  to  be  redressed 
by  all  of  us  working  together  in  our 
public  and  private  roles,  and  not  by  riot- 
ing on  the  streets.  Through  increased 
programs  for  educational  opportunity, 
and  through  manpower  and  job  training 
programs  such  as  the  Human  Invest- 
ment   Act    which    I    cosponsored    with 
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many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress, 
we  have  been  trying  most  ardently  to 
deal  with  the  serious  social  problems 
confronting  us.  We  have  tried  to  aid 
those  in  our  urban  ghettos  to  find  new 
and  better  homes,  by  proposing  legisla- 
tion such  as  Che  urban  homeownership 
program,  and  urging  its  success.  In  sum, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress,  the  States, 
and  most  of  our  citizens  have  been  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  our  social  dis- 
eases, and  have  been  working  with  great 
vigor  to  find  new  cures. 

We  must  not  let  all  our  efforts  be  in 
vain  because  they  are  threatened  by  the 
spread  of  crime  and  violence.  It  is,  for 
these  reasons,  most  tragic,  and  quite 
ironic,  that  while  concerned  Americans 
have  been  striving  to  stem  this  tide  of 
nolence,  the  Supreme  Court  has  made  it 
easier  for  criminals  to  disobey  the  law 
without  fear  of  legal  redress.  The  Omni- 
bus Crime  and  Safe  Streets  Act,  recently 
passed  by  the  Congress,  embodies,  in 
part,  our  efforts  to  remove  some  of  the 
shackles  Traced  by  the  court  on  our  law- 
enforcement  officials.  Our  ultimate  suc- 
cess in  curing  the  ills  of  our  society  will 
rest,  in  large  part,  on  preserving  the  law- 
ful means  of  change  incorporated  in  our 
Constitution,  and  in  punishing  with  the 
full  strength  of  the  law  those  who  stray 
outside  it. 

The  growing  rate  of  violent  crime,  and 
the  assassinations  of  Dr.  King  and  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  have  caused  much  concern 
over  the  ease  which  many  members  of 
our  society,  bent  on  homicide,  can  get 
weapons  with  which  to  carry  out  their 
evil  intent.  There  have  been  various  pro- 
posals to  correct  this  situation.  Certainly, 
it  would  be  patently  unfair  to  penalize 
the  law-abiding  citizens,  who  use  weap- 
ons for  lawful  purposes,  because  of  the 
criminal  few  who  abuse  such  a  privilege. 
The  use  of  firearms  for  sport,  and  for  the 
constitutionaHy  guaranteed  right  of  the 
people  to  be  protected  against  abuses  of 
power  and  threats  to  their  persons  and 
property,  are  valid  and  lawful  uses.  To 
abridge  imduly  the  right  to  bear  arms 
would  threaten  one  of  our  basic  safe- 
guards against  oppression. 

The  gun-control  provisions  included 
in  the  Crime  Act,  which  placed  restric- 
tions on  the  sale  and  possession  of  hand- 
guns, evinces  an  attempt  to  balance  the 
right  to  bear  anns  afforded  to  those  who 
do  not  abuse  the  right,  with  the  objec- 
tive of  making  weapons  unavailable  to 
those  who  would  use  them  as  implements 
of  crime  and  violence.  Any  additional 
legislation  proposed  in  this  area  must  be 
assessed  and  evaluated  in  light  of  the 
conflicting  demands  involved,  and  we 
must  do  our  best  to  strike  a  just  balance 
between  them 

In  summary.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
say  to  my  constituents,  and  to  all  con- 
cerned citizens,  that  we  in  the  Congress 
share  with  them  the  sense  of  urgency 
dictated  by  the  violence  and  tragedy 
which  the  Nation  has  suffered.  We  are  all 
working  diligently  to  help  our  people  to 
make  poverty,  inequality,  and  crime  mere 
relics  of  the  past.  America  is  not  a  sick 
society — it  will  not  become  one  as  long 
as  it  continues  to  strive  vigorously  to 
rid  itself  of  those  ills  which  may  threaten 
its  health. 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  13.  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Commis- 
sioner Robert  T.  Hartley,  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  on  May  23, 
1968,  spoke  to  a  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Broadcasters  Association  at  Quincy,  111. 
I  found  Commissioner  Hartley's  com- 
ments and  recommendations  of  great  in- 
terest and  would  like  to  afford  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
an  opportunity  to  be  familiar  with  the 
Commissioner's  views.  Therefore,  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  Commissioner  Hartley's 
speech  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Let's  Abolish  the  FCC 
(Address  by  Commissioner  Robert  T.  Bart- 
ley,  Federal  Communications  Commission. 

before  the  Illinois  Broadcasters  Association. 

Quincy.  in.,  May  23,  1968) 

I  once  read  an  interesting  book  entitled 
"Let's  Start  Over  Again"  by  Vash  Young.  The 
family  home  burned  to  the  ground  with  all 
their  earthly  possessions.  They  had  lost  every- 
thing Everything?  Well,  not  quite.  They  dis- 
covered they  had  friends  they  didn't  know 
they  had.  They  discovered  a  lot  of  the  world- 
ly possessions  they  had  lost  was  a  batch  of 
burdensome  Jimk.  The  friends  they  discov- 
ered they  had.  the  health  they  enjoyed,  the 
challenge  to  build  their  future  happiness  on 
more  solid  values  lead  them  to  look  back  on 
that  devastating  fire  as  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise. 

There  are  enough  Intelligentsia  who  believe 
the  PCC  is  doing  a  lousy  Job — there  are 
enough  legislators  who  allege  the  FCC  Is  not 
serving  the  public  interest;  there  are  enough 
government  executives  who  charge  the  FCC 
with  not  understanding  the  national  Interest: 
there  are  enough  public  safety,  industrial, 
marine,  aviation  and  other  users  of  radio 
who  are  certain  we  don't  know  what  were 
doing  to  retard  the  Gross  National  Product; 
there  are  enough  newspapers  who  don't  like 
television  competition — ergo — they  don't  like 
the  PCC. 

The  regulated  communications  carriers 
think  they  would  do  a  better  Job  without  the 
FCC  looking  over  their  shoulders.  Losers  In 
comparative  hearings  are  convinced  we  are 
corrupt.  Winners  in  comparative  hearings 
turn  on  us  as  soon  as  they  become  profit- 
able— they  want  us  to  keep  hands-off — ex- 
cept they  want  us  to  protect  them  from 
CATV — and  as  for  CATV,  since  this  is  a  mixed 
audience.  I  wont  mention  what  they  think — 
and  finally— although  I'm  sure  I've  left  out 
someone — finally,  we've  got  the  citizens — 
"citizens  radio,"  that  is — against  us. 

It  has  become  customary  when  one  leaves 
one  of  our  Independent  commissions  to  write 
the  President  telling  him  that  everything  Is 
all  wrong,  and.  of  course,  releases  It  to  the 
press — or  he  writes  a  learned  article  ripping 
his  former  agency  apart — or  he  WTites  a  book 
about  how  It  should  be  done  or  he  quietly 
Joins  a  firm,  an  association,  or  company 
which  had  business  before  his  agency — 
quietly,  but  "quietly"  only  for  a  while — for 
he  soon  emerges  as  a  vigorous  critic  of  his 
former  organization. 

Having  been  In  public  life  as  either  a 
government  executive  or  in  broadcasting  for 
over  36  years,  I  believe  it  is  more  becoming — 
and  I  am  sure  It  is  more  effective — for  one 
to  give  vent  to  his  views  while  still  In  of- 
fice. And  this  I  have  not  failed  to  do  over 
the  years  through  dissent  after  dissent  after 
dissent.  Happily,  on  occasion,  I  have  had 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  my  dissents  be- 
come majority  opinions  and  finally,  estab- 
lished policy. 


Today,  I  have  neither  the  time  nor  in- 
clination to  catalogue  the  changes  I  have 
helped  bring  about,  but  at  least  I  have  tried 
to  do  so  through  persistent  reasoning  with 
my  fellow  members  rather  than  through  pub- 
licity. There  may  be  a  better  way  because 
I  still  find  It  necessary  to  differ  with  a 
majority's  opinion  more  often  than  I  like. 

Exit  today.  I  do  suggest  "Let's  Abolish  the 
FCC."  I  say  this  now  Instead  of  four  years 
from  now  when  my  present  term  expires.  If 
we  abolish  the  FCC.  the  salaries  of  the  Com- 
missioners will  not  have  to  be  paid.  But 
don't  feel  too  sorry  about  that  because  I'm 
sure  each  of  them  could  do  better  elsewhere. 

The  central  fact  of  life  which  leads  me  to 
suggest  a  reorganization  of  our  telecom- 
munications regulatory  structure  is  that  the 
Congress  refuses  to  implement  Its  delegation.s 
of  responsibility  with  adequate  resources  in 
manpower  and  money. 

For  example,  in  the  last  two  decades — 1947 
to  1967 — we  have  seen  a  vast  expansion  of 
communications  facilities  and  PCC  regula- 
tory responsibilities.  During  this  period  Tele- 
vision and  Land  Mobile  services  have  grown 
from  infancy  to  maturity.  The  transistor  has 
changed  traditional  communications  meth- 
ods with  consequent  new  policy  challenges. 
To  name  a  few — the  first  ocean  telephone 
cable — microwave — common  carrier  and  pri- 
vate systems — satellite  communications — 
computer  communications — and  a  little  time 
consimilng  matter  presently  called  CATV. 

But  the  FCC's  manpower,  as  authorized  by 
Congress,  Instead  of  keeping  pace  with  the 
expansion — steadily  decreased  until  1955. 
and  did  not  even  reach  the  1947  level  again 
until  1963.  And.  In  1967,  we  had  only  71 
more  employees  than  In  1947.  And  many  of 
these  were  consumed  by  new  management 
procedures  and  techniques  Imposed  upon  the 
Commission. 

By  abolishing  the  FCC.  however,  the  com- 
munications problems  facing  the  people 
through  their  government  will  still  be  with 
us.  Order,  instead  of  chaos,  in  frequency  al- 
location and  assignment  will  still  be  re- 
quired. Communications  monopoly  will  still 
need  to  be  regulated.  So  the  work  of  the  staff 
of  the  FCC  will  continue.  The  Congress  will 
be  required  to  legislate  additional  agencies 
of  some  nature  to  perform  the  day-to-day 
administration  of  the  existing  policy  guid- 
ance it  has  given  the  PCC. 

No  great  changes  have  been  made  In  the 
law  for  nigh  40  years.  The  only  significant 
changes  in  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
have  been  to  add  In  1937  Part  II  of  "Htle  III 
relating  to  radio  equipment  and  radio  opera- 
tors on  board  ships;  In  1956,  Part  III  of  Title 

III  relating  to  radio  Installations  on  vessels 
carrying  Passengers  for  Hire;   in  1962,  Part 

IV  of  Title  ni  relating  to  Grants  for  Educa- 
tional Television  Broadcasting  PaclUtles; 
and,  the  Communications  Satellite  Act  of 
1962.  However,  the  laws  governing  proce- 
dures which  must  now  be  followed  are  ex- 
tremely complex  and  a  far  cry  from  the  Acts 
of  1927  or  1934. 

This  undue  process  Is  a  lawyer's  paradise — 
long  drawn  out  pleadings  on  pleadings  on 
pleadings  In  behalf  of  a  client  seeking  a  bene- 
fit while  the  public  awaits  a  service.  New- 
processes  are  needed  which  emphasize  the 
public  benefit  not  the  private  privilege. 

The  PCC  is  so  bogged  down  by  undue  proc- 
ess that  we  are  hard  pressed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  state  of  the  communications  .nrt. 
These  cumbersome  procedures  were  not  re- 
quired In  the  Radio  Act  of  1927  or  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934 — and  as  new  and 
vigoro'is  agencies,  they  got  things  done- 
some  losing  parties  didn't  like  It  but  the 
public  benefited.  The  Radio  Commission  and 
the  FCC  brought  order  out  of  chaos  In  the 
broadcast  structure,  and  the  Interstate  user? 
of  communications  got  the  benefit  of  the 
first  effective  regulation  in  this  field. 

I  believe  there  would  be  a  more  respon- 
sible administration  of  the  differing  func- 
tions now  administered  by  the  PCC  if  they 
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were  the  responsibilities  of  separate  agen- 
cies. I  think  they  would  each  fare  better  in 
their  appeals  for  manpower  and  money:  they 
would  each  be  able  to  concentrate  more  and 
become  more  expertise  in  their  more  special- 
ized field :  the  members  could  give  greater 
guidance  to  their  staffs  on  policy  planning 
;ind  in  supervision. 

Another  significant  advantage  would  be 
that  criticism — both  constructive  and  other- 
^vise — would  be  directed  to  specific  areas  and 
lluis  not  involve  an  entire  agency  responsible 
for  inany  other  problems.  Radio  and  televi- 
sion are  sitting  ducks  for  unjust  criticism 
by  competitive  media — newspapers;  nonprof- 
it foundations  (or  sometimes  their  output 
.sounds  like  "anti-profit"  foundations).  Ergo, 
.since  it  licenses  ihe  private  and  competitive 
radio  and  television  stations,  the  FCC  reaps 
Its  full  share  of  adverse  publicity.  But  It  Is 
the  whole  FCC  which  Is  damned— this  In- 
cludes our  Common  Carrier,  our  Safety  and 
Special  and  our  Field  Bureaus.  Now,  this 
criticism  reaches  the  ears  of  Congress  and, 
I  believe,  .'idversely  affects  the  appropria- 
tions we  have  available  to  stay  ahead  of  the 
dvnamlc  growth  and  change  taking  place. 

'  So.  Let's  Abolish  the  PCC;  Let's  burn  down 
the  old  house  with  all  its  Junk— Let's  Start 
i,iver  again ! 

In  urging  change,  however.  I  will  try  to 
bear  in  mind  one  of  my  favorite  ■Rayburn- 
isms" — "Any  Jackass  can  kick  down  a  barn; 
but  it  takes  a  carpenter  to  build  one." 

First,  let  us  face  a  few  fundamentals.  The 
Congress,  especially  in  the  field  ot  commxi- 
nicatlons.  mu.st  not  surrender  its  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  for  the  regulation  of 
commerce.  Nor  should  the  President  surren- 
der las  responsibilities  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  over  Foreign  Affairs.  So  we  must 
accept,  without  arguing  interminably  and 
unproductively,  a  dichotomy  of  control  over 
the  radio  spectrum. 

How  to  provide  the  mechanism  for  effective 
m.inagement  control  over  the  radio  spectrum 
in  light  of  this  divided  or  concurrent  Juris- 
diction— Tlie  Congress,  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  President  on  the  other  hand — requires  a 
delicate  balance. 

Fortunately  for  40  years,  we  have  been  able 
to  provide  for  defense  and  non-Government 
essential  spectrum  requirements  without  a 
court  confrontation  over  the  Congressional 
power  versus  Presidential  power.  I  attribute 
this  success,  in  no  .small  degree,  to  the  fact 
that,  until  comparatively  recently,  require- 
ments could  be  met  with  fairly  narrow  band 
allocations.  But  with  the  advent  of  television, 
v.'ide  band  microwave  (terrestrial  and  satel- 
lite) and  space  probe  requirements,  a  more 
effective  management  tool  is  required  than 
now  exists. 

For  a  long  time,  effective  management  of 
the  spectrum  allocated  to  Federal  Govern- 
ment use  lagged  far  behind  FCC's  admin- 
istration of  the  non-Government  .sector.  This 
was  so  because  FCC  could  deny  requests  for 
spectrum  space  for  uses  which  is  found  not 
essential  or  to  individual  applicants  if  it 
found  that  a  grant  would  not  be  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  On  the  other  hand  the  IRAC 
which  recommended  assignments  to  the 
President  was  composed  of  the  users  them- 
selves so  it  was  a  "management"  of  "You 
scratch  my  back  and  I'll  .scratch  yours" 

In  March  1951.  many  of  the  telecommu- 
nications problems  we  have  today  were  fore- 
rnst  in  the  Stewart  Report  to  President 
Truman.'  The  recommendations  were  par- 
tially implemented  by  President  Truman  and 
a  feeble  start  was  made  tov.-ard  management 
"f  the  Government  use  of  the  spectrum.  The 
job  of  Telecommunications  Advisor  to  the 
President  was  never  given  adequate  resources 
•0  do  '.ery  much  and  later  the  Job  was  down- 
:'raded  bv  President  Eisenhower. 
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Members  of  Congress  began  to  stir,  bills 
were  introduced,  hearings  were  held  and  I 
had  my  first  real  opportunity  to  make  sug- 
gestions. On  July  12,  1954.  Broadcasting 
Magazine  reported  on  my  suggestions  as 
"Bartley's  Strong  Medicine,"  reporting  that 
I  conceded  my  "plan  can  be  expected  to  draw 
roars  of  criticism  from  many  segments  of 
government  and  Industry"  .  .  .  PCC  is  iielp- 
less  to  dip  into  these  re.servoirs  of  used  and 
unused  channels  since  they  .ire  controlled  by 
White  House  mandate  at  the  request  of  Fed- 
eral and  military  agencies.  Supported  by  Con- 
gressional fiat,  the  Commission  might  consist 
of  two  persons  to  be  named  by  the  President; 
one  by  the  Vice  President  to  represent  the 
Senate;  one  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 
one  by  the  FCC  Chairman  It  would  be 
charged  with  a  fast  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  television  allocation  problem. 

On  July  8.  1958.  the  Semite  passed  a  reso- 
lution providing  for  a  Commission  with  the 
make-up  exactly  as  I  had  proposed  but  lim- 
ited the  investigation  to  be  made  to  that 
portion  of  the  spectrum  used  by  Government. 
The  Hotise  Committee  proposed  a  broadening 
of  the  ^tudy  to  be  made  to  include  non- 
government use  and  the  whole  thing  went 
down  the  drain. 

However,  the  Executive  Branch  got  the 
mes.sage.  Subsequently  on  November  4.  1958. 
It  did  what  comes  naturally— it  established 
another  Special  Advisory  Committee  on  Tele- 
commutiication  which  became  known  as  the 
"Cooley"  Report.-  The  Committee  was  unani- 
mous in  recommending  the  immediate  estab- 
lishment of  a  three-man  board  within  the 
Executive  Branch  "in  order  to  provide  the 
President  with  the  means  of  discharging  his 
responsibilities  in  connection  with  National 
telecommunication  resources,  including  the 
Government  use  of  the  radio  frequency  spec- 
trum." But  tiiat  was  where  unanimity  ended. 
In  the  absence  of  Presidential  action,  a  House 
Committee  held  hearings  in  June  of  1959- 
Thus  on  June  8,  1959.  I  had  another  op- 
tiortunity  to  express  my  views  to  a  Congres- 
sional Committee  as  one  of  about  20  Panel 
members.  I  endorsed  the  Cooley  Committee 
recommendations  with  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"I  have  been  in  the  communications  field 
for  about  25  years,  and  I  have  studied  all  of 
the  studies.  So  I  have  reached  a  final  con- 
clusion, ."^nd  having  read  the  various  resolu- 
tions and  the  bills.  I  am  In  a  position  to  en- 
dorse H.R.  7057.  That  is  not  a  qualified  en- 
dorsement, but  it  Is  a  wholehearted  endorse- 
meiit. 

■I  believe  that  if  this  statute  had  been  on 
the  books  for  the  past  few  years  this  commit- 
tee v/ould  not  have  this  problem  In  its  lap. 
It  Is  quite  significant  and  important  that  the 
bill  provides  that  a  continuing  board  shall 
report  directly  to  the  President.  That,  in  my 
opinion,  is  its  most  valuable  provision. 

'It  places  a  permanent,  full-time  board  at 
its  only  effective  level. 

"The  Communications  Act  of  1934  central- 
ized theretofore  scattered  authorities  Into  a 
single  agency,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  with  the  objective  of  making 
available  an  efficient  communications  serv- 
ice, and  what  many  people  do  not  realize,  the 
Commission  has  as  one  of  its  prime  objec- 
tives, and  I  quote:  'For  the  purpose  of  the 
national  defense.' 

"Dr.  Kear  mentioned  the  word  confidence.' 
While  I  am  reasonably  confident  of  repre- 
sentations by  the  users  that  a  proposed  use 
is  essential  to  the  national  defense,  and  I  act 
accordingly.  I  can  tell  you  that  I  would  be  a 
lot  more  comfortable  and  a  lot  more  con- 
fident if  the  request  had  cleared  a  board  with 
the  authority  to  say  'No.' 


'  'Telecommunications — A  Program  for 
Progress."  A  Report  by  the  President's  Com- 
munications Pollcv  Board. 


■  Report  of  Special  Advisory  Committee  on 
Telecommunication — December  29.  1958. 

'  Allocation  of  Radio  Spectrum  between 
Federal  Government  Users  and  Non-Federal 
Government  Users. 
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•  Another  provision  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  would  be  immeasurably  imple- 
mented through  the  enactment  of  H.R.  7057. 
I  refer  to  section  303(g)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  which  provides  that  the 
Commission  shall,  and  I  quote:  Study  new 
uses  for  radio,  provide  for  experimental  uses 
of  frequencies,  and  generally  encourage  the 
larger  and  more  effective  use  of  radio  in  the 
public  interest.' 

"An  awareness  of  the  direction  research  and 
development  Is  taking  is  necessary  in  any 
long-range  planning,  but  in  the  rapidly 
changing  field  of  electronics  It  is  particularly 
critical. 

■  In  this  area  of  a  single  natural  reeource. 
with  the  President  responsible  for  the  na- 
tional defense  and  international  affairs,  and 
with  the  Congress  solely  respojislble  for  com- 
merce, as  was  pointed  out  In  the  previous 
Stewart  repvort,  there  is  no  neat  solution  for 
the  divided  responsibilities. 

"Tills  becomes  especially  so  when  we  are 
dealing  with  communlcatlojis,  a  mass  media 
of  communication  to  the  public. 

"I  think  that  the  Cooley  Committee  hit 
upon  the  best  available  solution  at  this  time. 
"Just  one  other  word  with  respect  to  Gov- 
ernor Hoegh's  reference  to  having  a  tem- 
porarv  rather  than  permanent  group,  I  think 
that  this  is  where  Mr.  Doerfer  and  I  have  to 
dlsa.gree.  I  think  It  must  be  a  permanent 
group. 

"I  think  too  many  study  groups  come  up 
with  solutions  that  are  beyond  accomplish- 
ment. If  the  group  has  to  face  the  practical 
application  of  its  findings,  I  think  you  will 
have  a  better  solution." 

There  were  verv  few  others  though  who 
endorsed  the  Bill.'  Nearly  all  the  users  with 
a  vested  interest  in  the  spectrtim  opposed 
It.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  opposed  It; 
Broadcasters  opposed  it;  even  then-Clialr- 
man  Doerfer  opposed  it.  They  all  recom- 
mended further  study,  so  another  noble  effort 
fiopped 

President  Kennedy  did,  however,  take 
significant  action  He  established  the  posi- 
tion of  Director  of  Telecommunications 
Management  making  the  essential  delegation 
of  Presidential  authority  to  the  DTM  but 
the  Congress  has  failed  from  the  beginning 
to  provide  adequate  financing  and  the  DTM 
has  had  to  depend  too  much  on  the  expertise 
of  the  users.  Though  he  is  making  some 
progress,  he  can  never  be  fully  effective  until 
he  has  sufficient  funds  at  his  disposal  to  run 
his  own  shop. 

So  much  for  the  Government  use  of  the 
spectrum  and  its  management. 

What  can  be  done  to  achieve  more  effective 
management  of  the  spectrum  on  the  non- 
Government  side. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  functions  now 
imposed  on  the  FCC  and  the  problems  it 
faces  will  still  be  with  us. 

To  administer  these  functions  and  to  cope 
with  the  problems,  I  propose  that: 

In  lieu  of  the  FCC,  we  establish  two  Inde- 
i>endent  agencies  and,  additionally,  that 
Congress  establish  a  new  authority  for  Fre- 
quencv  Allocations. 

The'  Independent  Agencies  would  be  one 
for  Broadcasting  r^nd  one  for  Common  Car- 
rier Regulation.  It  is  not  jxjsslble.  In  my 
opinion^  for  Congres.s  to  legislate  in  these 
areas  of  commerce  with  sufficiently  specific 
legislation  nor  to  legislate  with  enough  speed 
to  revise  the  law  that  their  implementation 
should  be  entrusted  to  one  man.  Certainly, 
in  the  area  where  freedom  of  speech  is  in- 
volved or  a  mass  communications  mec'.ium  is 
subject  to  reeulatlon.  Congress  must  guard 
against  Executive  Branch  interference.  This 
can  best  be  done  through  establishment  ol 
a  Federal  Broadcast  Commission  It  should 
be  composed  of  five  commissioners  apjxilnted 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Not  more  than 
three  members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party.  An 
appointee  with  no  political  party  affiliation 
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or  affiliated  with  a  third  party  shall  be,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  counted  as  a 
member  of  the  same  party  as  the  President 
making  the  appointment. 

The  Commissioners  flxst  appointed  under 
this  Act  should  continue  In  office  for  the 
terms  of  3,  6.  9,  12  and  15  years,  and  except 
for  those  appointees  to  the  3  and  6  year 
terms  no  member  may  be  reappointed  for 
an  additional  term.  Commissioners  not  eligi- 
ble for  reappointment  shall  receive  for  life 
80  per  cent  per  annum  of  their  salary  at  the 
time  of  retirement.  No  Conxmlssloner  receiv- 
ing retirement  pay  shall  engage  in  any  busi- 
ness relating  to  broadcasting.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  should  be  elected  by  its 
membership. 

A  similar  Commission  should  be  estab- 
lished to  regulate  common  carrier  rates  and 
services  in  the  domestic  and  International 
telecommunications  service.  This  could  be 
known  as  the  Telecommunications  Common 
Carrier  Commission. 

The  provisions  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  as  amended,  relating  to  these  two 
functions  of  the  PCC  should  be  transferred 
to  the  respective  new  agencies. 

What  then,  happens  to  the  PCC's  respon- 
sibilities over  the  Safety  and  Special  Radio 
Services?  Well,  here  it  seems  to  me  Is  a  func- 
tion which  can  well  be  delegated  to  an  ad- 
ministrator, and,  since  so  much  of  that  bu- 
reau's work  relates  to  mobile  radio,  this  bu- 
reau should  be  transferred  to  the  new  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  I  believe  that 
this  would  result  in  a  more  efficient  use  of 
the  spectrum  between  government  and  non- 
government requirements,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  both  government  and  nongovernment 
mobile  use  and  point-to-point  communica- 
tion service  used  in  transportation,  for  ex- 
ample, pipe  lines. 

And  finally,  in  the  all  important  area  of 
spectrum  allocation  for  nongovernment  use, 
I  think  there  should  be  created  urithin  the 
Legislative  Branch  a  new  office  known  as 
Telecommunications  Resources  Authority. 
The  Director  would  be  solely  resp>onsible  to 
Congress  Just  as  the  Comptroller  General — 
the  Director  U3  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
He  should  be  app>ointed  for  a  term  of  fifteen 
years.  Here  again,  I  believe  he  should  not  be 
eligible  for  reappointment;  that  he  should 
receive  a  pension  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  Commissioners  above  described.  The 
frequency  allocation  and  treaty  responsi- 
bilities of  the  PCC  would  be  transferred  to 
this   authority. 

More  specifically,  this  means  transfer  of 
the  Chief  Engineer's  Office  of  the  FCC,  and 
the  monitoring  stations  of  the  FCC  which 
provide  radio  propagation  monitoring,  trace 
Interference,  and  provide  triangulatlon  fixes 
for  lost  planes  or  ships.  In  addition,  the  FCC 
laboratory  and  the  Boulder  laboratory,  for- 
merly known  as  Central  Radio  Propagation 
Labs,  should  be  transferred  from  the  De- 
partment of  Conunerce  to  this  new  authority. 
It  will  be  essential  that  the  Director  be  pro- 
vided with  ample  funds  to  establish  a  highly- 
qualified  staff  of  scientists,  engineers, 
econometricians,  and  sociologists  to  adrtse 
him  In  the  exercise  of  his  responsibilities. 

It  would  be  his  responsibility  to  assess  the 
requirements  for  spectrum  space  and  pro- 
vide for  such  use  as  he  determines  is  in  the 
national  Interest  for  Broadcast,  Common 
Carrier,  Safety  and  Special  Radio  Services 
and  other  nongovernment  claimants.  Present 
allocations  would  remain  in  effect  until  re- 
vised by  the  Director.  Within  60  days  of 
publication  of  an  allocation  Order  by  the 
Director,  the  Congress  may.  by  majority  vote 
of  both  Houses,  reject  the  plan. 

This  completes  the  program  I  propose. 
While  these  are  rather  specific  recom- 
mendations I  am  still  open  to  constructive 
criticism,  refinements,  or  compromises  if  the 
main  objectives  can  be  obtained.  Briefly  sum- 
marized these  are: 
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A  more  effective  management  of  our  tele- 
communications resources  m  the  national 
interest. 

Avoidance  of  encroachment  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  over  the  field  of  commerce. 

Avoidance  of  encroachment  by  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  over  the  field  of  Defense  and 
Foreign  affairs. 
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THE  FAIR  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
BILL 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday.  June  13,  1968 

Mr,  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
is  a  statement  which  I  presented  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
during  its  recent  hearings  on  tariff  and 
trade  pi'oposals.  I  submit  it  for  consid- 
eration by  the  whole  House: 

The  Pair  International  Trade  Bill 

My  friends,  my  approach  to  our  foreign 
trade  policy  has  been  guided  by  the  effect 
of  lmpK)rts  on  labor,  particularly  on  employ- 
ment. I  have  had  occasion  to  hold  extensive 
hearings  in  my  position  of  Chairman  of  the 
General  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  on  the 
subject  of  the  effect  of  imports  on  employ- 
ment. The  latest  of  these  hearings  was  com- 
pleted less  than  two  years  ago. 

I  have  been  deeply  impressed  as  a  result  of 
these  hearings  by  the  weak  competitive  po- 
sition of  a  great  part  of  American  industry 
facing  imports  from  low-wage  paying  areas  of 
the  world. 

Oh,  I  know  what  the  arguments  are.  I  have 
heard  them,  read  them  and  know  them  by 
heart.  If  our  Industries  cannot  compete  they 
are  inefficient.  They  should  Improve  their 
productivity  or  go  into  some  other  line  of 
production  or  go  out  of  business.  Not  once 
have  these  Intellectual  highbinders  who  make 
such  pronouncements  shown  that  what  they 
call  our  Inefficiency  actually  consists  of  a 
lower  output  per  man-hour,  man-day  or 
man-year  than  that  of  our  foreign  compyetl- 
tors.  They  ignore  such  facts  completely  while 
vastly  preferring  theoretical  inish-mash  that 
means  nothing. 

Steel  is  a  good  example  of  imputed  ineffi- 
ciency. Yet  our  output  of  steel  per  man  per 
year  is  the  highest  in  the  world.  Imports 
nevertheless  are  taking  an  ever  increasing 
share  of  our  domestic  market. 

Does  that  mean  that  our  vulnerability  re- 
flects Inefficiency  in  steel  production?  Does  it 
mean  that  our  steel  producers  have  stood  still 
or  gone  backward  in  point  of  productivity? 
No,  it  does  not.  We  not  only  still  outproduce 
our  competitors  per  man  per  year,  but  in 
1966  produced  57.4'^  ■  more  raw  steel  than  in 
1958  (Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States,  1967,  Table  1158,  p.  771),  with  an 
Increase  of  only  8.1%  in  employment  (Busi- 
ness Statistics,  Biennial  Supplement  to  the 
Survey  of  Current  Business,  1967,  p.  70) .  This 
increase  in  output  which  was  seven  times  as 
high  as  the  Increase  In  employment  does  not 
spell  technological  stagnation.  It  represents 
an  increase  of  43'"-  in  productivity;  and  that 
does  not  spell  inefficiency. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  Improvement  in  pro- 
ductivity steel  imports  began  climbing  In  1958 
and  have  risen  almost  steadily  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Exports,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
declined.  Imports  wiilch  stood  at  1.1  million 
tons  in  1957  rose  to  more  than  11  million 
tons  in  1967  and  in  1968  have  reached  yet 
higher  levels.  Exports  on  the  other  hand 
headed  in  the  other  direction,  falling  from 
5.3  million  tons  in  1957  to  less  than  2  million 


tons  in  1967.  These  exports,  moreover,  con. 
slsted  in  very  substantial  part,  of  AID  ship- 
ments. The  trend  of  Imports  has  continued 
upwards  in  1968. 

The  steel  industry  would  need  a  substantial 
reduction  in  cost  of  production  if  it  were  to 
meet  Import  competition.  Yet  a  reduction  of 
10 ''o  In  the  cost  would  call  for  the  displace- 
ment of  some  200,000  steelworkers  if  the  total 
Increase  In  efficiency  were  to  take  place  In  the 
steel  mills. 

This  is  no  Joke.  Let  me  tell  you  how  serious 
it  Is.  We  have  the  classical  case  of  the  coal 
industry  as  an  exhibit  of  what  increased 
efficiency  means  in  terms  of  worker-displace- 
ment. In  1950  the  coal  industry  found  itself 
on  the  verge  of  destruction  if  it  could  not 
find  a  means  of  becoming  competitive  with 
petroleum  fuel  and  natural  gas.  Residual  fuel 
oil  was  being  imported  at  a  low  price.  Gas 
was  also  relatively  cheap  for  certain  uses. 

The  coal  lnd.ustry  roused  itself  and  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  Itself  over  a  period  of  ten 
to  twelve  years.  It  developed  coal  extracting 
machines  of  monstrous  proportions.  The  in- 
dustry has  made  a  come-back  and  even  be- 
came competitive  in  foreign  markets.  This 
is  to  say  it  greatly  Increased  Its  efficiency — 
not  by  driving  the  miners  to  swing  tlielr 
picks  at  a  quicker  pace  or  shoveling  at  double 
time.  No!  Modern  industrial  efficiency  Is  not 
that  simple.  Efficiency  was  gained  by  dis- 
placing two  out  of  every  three  miners  by  in- 
stalling machinery  that  could  dig  coal  as  no 
miner  wielding  a  pick  could  possibly  do. 

Coal-mining  employment  fell  from  480,000 
in  1950  to  142,000  in  1966. 

This  was  real  Industrial  efficiency.  The 
result?  It  was  what  has  gone  by  the  name  of 
Appalachia.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  desti- 
tute displaced  workers,  with  no  hope  of  a 
decent  income  and  therefore  dependent  for 
governmental  handouts  if  they  were  not  to 
starve ! 

Why  should  we  insist  on  creating  still  more 
Appalachlas  by  allowing  imports  to  force 
drastic  worker-displacement  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry and  in  other  industries  that  are 
equally  beset  by  imports? 

My  friends,  not  all  industries  could  do 
what  the  coal  industry  did.  even  if  they 
tried.  The  technology  is  not  always  available. 
Also,  in  other  Industries  the  foreign  com- 
peting industries  often  have  access  to  ad- 
vanced technology  equal  to  our  access. 

We  read  editorials  in  the  big  press  that 
rely  on  the  word  "protectionism"  as  a  hideous 
hobgoblin  for  scaring  the  daylights  out  of 
the  public  as  If  the  public  could  be  scared 
like  children  by  these  bankrupt  tactics.  The 
editorial  writers  have  not  had  a  new  thought 
In  thirty  years  on  the  subject  of  tariffs  and 
trade.  Their  minds  are  locked  tight  .is  a 
miser's  purse  against  new  ideas  and  new  de- 
velopments. They  are  the  modern  reaction- 
aries who  yearn  to  go  back  to  the  beautiful 
world  of  Adam  Smith.  It  is  nearly  200  years 
since  he  wrote  "The  Wealth  of  Nations",  a 
book  much  used  in  our  colleges  In  the  past 
as  basic  economics.  The  antiquity  of  Smith's 
theory  is  not  of  Itself  an  indictment;  but  I 
do  believe  that  economically  and  politically 
the  world  has  changed  somewhat  since  the 
days  of  knee  breeches  and  powdered  wigs. 

The  editorialists  continue  their  diatribes 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  American  in- 
dustry bears  cost  burdens  that  foreign  in- 
dustries do  not  carry  in  the  same  degree.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  wage  levels  un- 
heard of  anywhere  else  in  the  world  but 
Canada.  Mind  you,  my  friends,  we  need  a 
high  .ind  broadly  extended  consumer  income 
to  sustain  our  mass  production:  so  I  am  not 
complaining  about  high  wages.  I  am  stating 
it  as  a  fact  of  competition  that  cannot  be 
brushed  aside  as  if  it  had  no  meaning.  It  is 
saturated  with  meaning.  Competitively, 
hardly  anything  is  more  meaningful  than 
cost  of  production. 

If  it  is  true,  as  It  is,  that  our  industries 
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generally  outproduce  their  foreign  counter- 
parts in  terms  of  output  per  man-hour  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  our  competitive  weakness 
does  not  derive  from  relative  inefficiency.  If 
in  spite  of  our  higher  productivity  we  still 
cannot  compete  it  is  not  because  we  are  In- 
efficient but  because  we  are  no  longer  far 
enough  In  the  lead  in  point  of  superior 
productivity  to  offset  the  lower  foreign  wages. 
In  order  to  compete  we  must  Incve.ise  the 
lead  we  already  have.  This  is  the  prescrip- 
tion— not  relative  inefficiency. 

Again  using  steel  as  an  example,  we  find 
that  while  our  steel  industry  still  leads  the 
world  in  output  per  man-hour  and  is  there- 
lore  the  most  efficient,  our  productivity  lead 
IS  insufficient  to  overcome  the  wage  gap. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  this  wace  gap.  Hour- 
ly labor  costs  in  this  country  in  1966  in  the 
production  of  steel  were  i54.63.  Outside  of 
Canada,  which  has  the  highest  wages  and 
nearest  to  our  level,  the  West  German  level 
was  $1.87.  the  Italian,  $1.76,  the  French, 
S1.53  while  the  level  in  Japan,  was  only  $1.10. 
Japan  is  our  severest  competitor  in  steel  as 
in  many  other  products. 

My  friends,  with  a  wage  level  well  over 
double  that  of  Europe  and  four  times  as 
high  i.s  that  of  our  principal  competitor  we 
would  have  to  be  from  two  to  four  times  as 
productive  per  man-hour  as  our  competitors. 

We  do  not  enjoy  such  a  lead.  Moreover, 
despite  the  investment  of  some  S6  billion  in 
modernization  l)y  the  steel  industry  in  the 
past  three  or  four  years,  we  are  not  about  to 
gain  that  kind  of  a  lead,  even  if  we  should 
sacrifice  the  Jobs  of  some  200.000  workers  and 
.idded  that  list  to  our  already  overloaded 
poverty  burden. 

My  friends,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the 
ihnist  of  our  trade  policy  is  counterproduc- 
tive to  our  domestic  policy  of  war  on  poverty. 
Yet  raucous  screams  go  up  when  we  under- 
take to  lay  a  moderating  hand  on  imports. 
I  think  we  cannot  afford  to  let  imports  over- 
run our  industries  with  nothing  more  to  halt 
ihe  rising  Import  trade  than  the  lowly  re- 
mains of  our  tariff.  We  know  that  adjust- 
ment assistance  which  was  the  great  taut 
empty  promise  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  otiers  no  remedy. 

After  all  it  is  the  productive  processes  and 
the  taxes  derived  from  them  that  maintain 
our  government.  This  means  that  all  the 
programs  of  welfare,  war  on  poverty,  urban 
improvement,  medical  care  and  similar 
sources  of  expenditures  are  charges  on  pro- 
duction. There  is  no  other  source.  If  we  lay 
heavy  cost  burdens  on  our  industries  we 
must  know  that  we  make  them  more  vul- 
nerable to  i.Tiport  competition;  and,  further, 
we  must  recognize  this  vulnerability  as  our 
responsibility. 

My  friends,  it  is  indeed  our  responsibility 
to  see  to  it  that  industry  and  the  v.-orkers 
manning  the  machinery  and  processes  of 
production  are  protected  against  competitive 
handicaps  we  lay  on  them.  I  think  that  the 
establishment  of  ceilings  on  imports  is  the 
least  we  can  do.  That  is  why  I  introduced 
legislation  to  that  effect  last  week  and  give 
it  my  full  support, 

Tliere  is  a  long  and  growing  list  of  indus- 
tries beside  :;teel  that  face  impossible  im- 
port competition:  glass,  footwear,  consumer 
electronics,  light  hardware,  our  fisheries,  our 
dwindling  merchant  marine,  textiles,  pe- 
troleum, meat,  vegetables,  and  much  else. 

The  factors  that  I  have  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  steel  import  competition  apply 
equallj,   to  these  other  products. 

The  most  damaging  of  all  the  fictions  pro- 
moted by  the  big  press  but  attributable  to 
official  sources  is  the  deceptive  trade  figures 
that  show  this  country  as  enjoying  a  bulging 
export  surplus. 

So  far  as  private  competitive  trade  is  con- 
cerned, my  friends,  we  have  been  in  a  deficit 
trade  position  now  for  .<:everal  years.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  regularly  pads  our 
export  statistics  by  Including  in  them  the 
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shipments  of  our  AID  "sales"  abroad.  Pood 
for  Peace  shipments  and  similar  noncom- 
mercial transactions  that  do  not  represent 
competitive  exports.  On  the  other  hand  they 
show  our  imports  on  their  foreign  value,  not 
on  their  landed  value  which  would  show 
what   they  actually  cost  us. 

I  am  sure  that  after  we  make  a  new  as- 
sessment of  our  trade  balance,  which  went 
against  us  in  March  1968  even  on  the  basis 
of  official  statistics  by  $158  million,  we  will 
recognize  the  need  for  bringing  imports 
under  reasonable  control. 
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LIKE  IT  IS,  BABY— V 


FOUR  MARYLANDERS,  ON  DUTY  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

i)F    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T}iurf:dny,  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sp4c.  Michael  G.  Sakellaris,  Sp4c,  John 
W.  Graser,  Sp4c.  James  L.  Bates,  and 
Sp4c.  Frank  M.  Proctor,  four  fine  young 
men  from  Maryland,  -vvei'e  killed  recently 
in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  their 
bravery  and  honor  their  memory  by  in- 
cludinir  the  following  article  in  the 
REconn: 

Pour  MARYLANDrRS.  on  Duty  in  Vietnam 

Four  more  Maryland  soldiers,  including  a 
paratrooper  from  Baltimore,  have  died  in 
Vietnam,  the  Defense  Department  announced 
yesterday. 

The  soldiers,  all  of  whom  held  the  rank 
Spec.  4.C..  were  Michael  G.  Sakellaris,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Sakellaris,  of  3207 
Echodale  avenue,  Baltimore;  John  W.  Graser, 
son  of  Mr.  .ind  Mrs.  William  S.  Graser,  of  29 
Taney  Apartments,  Frederick;  James  L.  Bates, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Bales,  of  2  North 
Chapel  road,  Bowie  and  Frank  M.  Proctor,  son 
of  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Proctor,  of  6528  Bock  road, 
OxonHill. 

grenade  wounds 

Specialist  Sakell.aris,  who  would  have  been 
19  tomorrow,  died  Saturday  of  wounds  he  re- 
ceived when  a  grenade  exploded  in  the  per- 
.^onnei  carrier  in  which  he  was  riding. 

Specialist  Sakellaris  was  a  radio  operator  in 
the  501st  Signal  Battalion  of  the  101st  Air- 
borne Division.  He  had  left  for  Vietnam  duty 
at  the  end  of  last  November. 

Born  in  Baltimore,  Specialist  Sakellaris  at- 
tended Poly  before  enlisting  in  the  Army  in 
July,  19G6. 

PLANNED    FOR    COLLEGE 

While  in  the  Army,  Specialist  Sakellaris 
completed  high  school  He  planned  to  attend 
college  v.hen  he  finished  his  Army  duty. 

His  sister.  Sophie  Sakellaris.  said  yesterday 
that  he  wrote  little  about  his  experiences  in 
Vietnam  in  his  long  letters  to  his  family. 

In  addition  to  his  parents  and  his  sister. 
Specialist  Sakellaris  is  survived  by  two 
brothers,  James  G.  Sakellaris.  of  Baltimore, 
and  John  G.  Sakellaris.  who  lives  at  home. 

SINCE    JANUARY 

Specialist  Graser,  who  was  19,  had  previ- 
ously been  missing  in  action  in  Vietnam. 
Yesterday  the  Defense  Department  listed  him 
as  having  been  killed  In  action. 

Specialist  Graser.  who  had  been  on  duty  In 
Vietnam  since  Jiinuary.  'A'as  assigned  at  the 
time  of  his  death  to  Company  C,  l.st  Bat- 
talion, 7th  Cavalry,  1st  Cavalry  Division. 

Specialist  Bates  was  also  declared  killed  in 
action  ye.sterday  by  the  Defense  Department. 
He  had  previously  been  missing  in  action. 

In  .".ddltion  to  his  parents.  Specialist  Graser 
is  survived  by  three  brothers. 

He  was  a  19G7  graduate  of  Governor 
Thomas  Johnson  High  School,  and  he  had 
entered  the  Army  June  30,  1967. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

np    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insei't  in 
the  Record  the  following  article,  which 
apiDeared  in  a  Minneapolis  Star  series 
entitled,  "Poverty  in  Minneaix)lis:  Like 
It  Is,  Baby": 

A  Woman 
(By  Maurice  Hobbs) 

Mrs.  Smith  likes  to  fish  and  she  loves  her 
two  children. 

Those  were  two  subjects — along  with  tiie 
weather,  of  course — which  we  could  talk 
about  easily  and  without  strain.  They  liave 
the  same  reference  points  lor  both  of  us  and 
I  didn't   have   to  probe   for  details. 

In  our  sometimes  nwkwiu'd  search  for  com- 
mon ground,  we  were  even  delighted  to  dis- 
cover that  we  share  the  same  ieelings  about 
going  to  the  dentist.  It's  painful. 

We  were  sitting  at  a  kitchen  table  in  the 
grimy,  lemon-yellow  dining  room  of  lier 
home — a  drnb  duplex  on  the  Near  North  Side 
of  Minneapolis — continuing  ovir  talks  about 
what  it's  like  to  be  poor  in  this  city. 

In  between  the  easier  topics,  we  talked 
about  lier  deeper  concerns,  the  jiroblems  of 
a  woman  living  with  little  money,  little  of 
a  lot  of  things.  One  of  her  major  concerns, 
of  course,  is  Allen,  her  8-month-old  son. 

Dressed  in  a  diaper,  plastic  pants  and 
T-.<;hirt,  Jie  was  trying  to  walk  under  the  table 
between  us,  from  her  knees  to  mine.  He 
clutclied  at  her  skirt  for  support  and  then, 
his  pudgy  baby  logs  bending  under  his 
wei(;ht.  he  waddled  across  the  intervening 
distance  and  grabbed  at  my  trousers  with  his 
fat  little  hands. 

He  tumbled,  and  she  picked  him  up.  He 
reached  lor  her  cigarette  pack,  which  went 
Into  his  mouth,  and  was  taken  away.  He 
grabbed  her  pack  of  paper  matches,  which  he 
gnawed  on  until  she  took  them  and  gave 
him  his  bottle. 

HAPPY  WITH  HIS  TOYS 

Then  she  sat  him  on  the  red  and  black 
couch  in  the  corner.  He  tugged  at  the  stuffing 
leaking  Irom  the  seams  while  she  collected  a 
rubber  dog,  a  worn  top,  a  naked  pink  rubber 
doll  and  a  u.sed  golf  ball  and  placed  them 
around  him.  He  sat  playing  happily  v/hlle  we 
talked. 

"I  loves  to  fish,"  she  said.  Her  problem  was 
in  getting  to  where  the  fish  are,  since  she  has 
no  car  of  her  own. 

"I  goes  v.ith  anybody  who's  got  a  car,"  she 
said.  She  likes  to  fish  In  rivers  cr  lakes  near 
Buffalo.  Long  Lake  Hastings  or  Elk  River,  or 
near  the  Frrd  Dam 

She  uses  a  casting  or  Fpinning  rid.  v.ith  live 
bait  or  dough  balls,  but  she  doesn't  cast 
much.  "I  just  t-sh  tight  line,"  .she  said. 

She's  caught  fish  where  others  have  failed, 
ind  did  it  again  last  month  when  she  :inrt 
h.er  aunt  vent  to  Elk  River.  Mrs.  Smith 
caught  all  three  fish.  But  like  anyone  who 
fishes,  she  wasn't  giving  away  any  secrets 
about  her  methods. 

-SIZE  OK  A  PROBLEM 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  several 
times  to  retrieve  Allen's  polf  ball  when  it 
rolled  away  from  him.  Finally  she  put  it  away 
and  tried  to  distract  him  with  his  top,  which 
he  couldn't  operate  because  he  wa.'^n't  ;  trong 
enough  yet.  and  which  kept  dropping  off  the 
couch,  making  him  cry,  until  she  put  him  on 
the  floor  where  he  could  pet  it  himself. 

As  she  watched  him  with  a  smile,  perhaps 
she  was  thinking  about  how  small  his  prob- 
lems were  compared  to  hers.  Whenever  she 
tried  to  explain  these  problems,  she  would 
begin  by  mentioning  tne  $252  that  the 
citizens  give  her  every  month  in  the  form  of 
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an  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Children 
grant. 

Its  not  enough,  she  said.  Last  month  she 
spent  $105  on  rent,  $25  on  an  overdue  bill 
from  the  gas  company.  $60  on  other  bills 
(Including  paying  back  what  she  borrowed 
arter  the  money  ran  out  the  month  before) 
and  $54  on  a  -^lephone  company  bill  run  up 
by  her  sister  In  long-distance  calls.  That  left 
$8  for  food  and  other  expenses. 

Last  summer,  when  she  was  trying  to  pay 
off  another  back  bill  from  the  gas  company, 
she  asked  her  social  worker  for  help. 

THAT  LA-DE-DA  TONE 

She  said  she  got  this  reply:  "Well,  you  got 
to  make  out  for  yourself.  We  cant  help  you." 
There  was  a  la-de-da  tone  m  her  voice  when 
she  mimicked  the  social  worker  (The  welfare 
department  did  help  out  later,  giving  her  an 
extra  $99  so  she  could  pay  oil  part  of  the  bill 
that  way.  The  remaining  $61  came  out  of  her 
monthly  check.) 

Nor  does  APDC  help  much  with  the  furni- 
ture. Mrs.  smith  pointed  to  the  red  and  black 
couch  that  Allen  was  leaning  against,  gnaw- 
ing on  a  rubber  dog.  and  she  pointed  to  its 
mate  sitting  in  the  living  room.  Both  were 
rotting  aw»y.  She  bought  them  second-hand 
for  *35  i/Ui.  Smith  thinks  the  welfare  de- 
partment ought  to  help  her  buy  better 
furniture. 

"They  got  to  be  really  tore  up  badder  than 
that."  she  said.  "They  got  to  be  on  the  floor 
before  they  get  you  something." 

An  AFDC  mother  can  buy  good  furniture, 
clothes,  a  car  or  anything  else  she  can  pay 
for  on  her  grant,  of  course.  The  size  of  the 
grant  Is  based  on  a  "budget"  of  basic  needs, 
and  the  money  is  hers  to  do  with  as  she  wants. 
If  she  does  not  care  for  her  children  properly 
or  Is  habitually  wasting  the  money,  the  wel- 
fare department  can  go  through  a  compli- 
cated legal  process  and  pay  her  check  to 
someone  else  who  would  be  expected  to  see 
that  the  money  is  used  wisely. 

THE    EXISTING    PATTERN 

Some  AFDC  mothers  are  able  to  manage 
their  finances  well  enough  so  that  they  can 
pay  monthly  installments  on  purchases.  But 
others  tall  behind.  Once  they  get  behind,  the 
grant  allows  Kttle  flexibility  to  enable  them 
to  catch  up  They  may  then  go  to  loan  com- 
panies, get  Involved  in  credit  arrangements 
they  cant  handle,  and  fall  further  behind. 

The  fact  that  this  pattern  exists  for  some 
AFDC  women  makes  some  stores  reluctant  to 
extend  credit  to  any  woman  living  on  the 
grant. 

One  AFDC  woman  interviewed  for  this 
series  had  accounts  at  a  number  of  major 
stores  in  the  Twin  Cities.  When  her  husband 
died  in  1956  she  hadn't  closed  the  accounts. 
Through  careful  management  and  with  the 
help  of  a  Social  Security  check  and  her 
grown-up  children,  she  has  purchased  a  color 
television  set,  a  glass-wpped  coffee  table,  a 
stereo  set.  a  small  electric  broiler  for  her 
kitchen  and  other  luxuries.  Her  house  needs 
repairs  which  she  can't  afford  because  they 
would  require  payments  larger  than  she 
could  meet.  And  the  second  floor  of  her  home 
Is  as  grim  and  depressing  as  Mrs.  Smith's 
home.  But  she  has  been  able  to  acquire  some 
of  the  creature  comforts  Mrs.  Smith  lacks. 

BEGAN    WITH    NOTHING 

Mrs.  Smith  hasn't  been  able  to  do  as  well, 
partly  because  she  began  with  nothing  when 
she  started  living  on  AFDC. 

When  she  bought  the  table  and  chair  set 
in  her  kitchen  she  paid  .$50  for  it  in  amounts 
of  a  dollar  or  two  or  three  at  a  time,  when- 
ever the  money  was  available.  She  bought 
the  set  from  a  secondhand  store,  and  didn't 
get  the  best  kind. 

"They  was  new  chairs."  she  said,  "but  they 
wasn't  the  stout  kind."  When  she,  weighing 
215  pounds,  sat  down  on  them,  "the  legs 
would  all  spraddle  out." 

She  also  needs  repairs  on  her  refrigerator. 
The  freezer  unit  door  is  broken. 
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"I  have  to  turn  the  meat  over  to  freeze 
It  all  around,"  she  said. 

The  welfare  department,  she  believes, 
ought  to  help  her  fix  the  refrigerator.  But 
the  social  worker  told  her  she'd  have  to  get 
It  fixed  herself. 

Mrs.  Smith  doesn't  have  any  Idea  what 
that  would  cost,  but  she  expects  it  would 
be  more  than  she  could  afford.  She's  think- 
ing of  buying  another  used  refrigerator  in- 
stead, which  might  cost  more,  but  which  she 
could  pay  for  in  small  amounts. 

Another  secondhand  appliance,  the  tele- 
vision set,  presents  similar  problems.  A 
friend  gave  her  the  big  set  in  her  living 
room.  She  bought  a  new  tube  for  it  and  the 
thing  worked  fine  for  a  few  hours.  Then  it 
quit  permanently. 

The  little  set.  which  rests  on  top  of  the  big 
one,  was  bought  second-hand  a  couple  ol 
years  ago  for  $49,  and  it's  dying. 

Mrs.  Smith's  rent  Is  $105  a  month,  or 
about  42  per  cent  of  her  income.  Budget  ex- 
perts recommend  that  the  average  family 
spend  no  more  than  25  per  cent  of  its  Income 
for  housing. 

She  guesses  that  she  spends  about  $40  a 
month  on  food  for  herself  and  her  two  chil- 
dren. The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  s 
"economy  food  plan"  of  1966  allows  for  75 
cents  a  day  per  person.  According  to  this 
plan,  issued  before  the  latest  spirals  of  infla- 
tion, Mrs.  Smith's  monthly  outlay  for  food 
should  be  at  least  $65. 

Mrs.  Smith  has  thought  of  taking  a  job  to 
Increase  her  income,  but  she  Is  discouraged 
by  the  fact  that  any  amount  she  earned 
would  be  deducted  from  her  AFDC  check. 

A    LITTLE    TO    KEEP 

She  would,  however,  be  allowed  to  keep  a 
small  amount  to  pay  for  such  necessary  work 
expenses  as  transportation,  clothes  and  baby- 
sitters. 

She  did  work  In  a  Fanny  Parmer  candy- 
making  operation  and  as  a  hotel  maid  for 
short  periods  between  1957  and  1962,  and 
she's  also  done  some  babysitting  for  her  rela- 
tives. But  she  has  never  held  a  job  for  long. 

She  began  training  once  at  the  Twin 
Cities  Opportunities  Industrialization  Cen- 
ter, which  offers  free  classes  in  academic  and 
vocational  subjects.  She  was  going  to  be  a 
key  punch  operator. 

"I  ain't  went  but  a  week,"  she  said.  "I 
didn't  have  nobody  to  keep  my  baby.  "  She 
quit  shortly  before  Allen  was  born.  She  plans 
to  go  back,  and  hopes  to  get  a  job.  but  not 
before  the  children  are  older.  Pregnant  now 
with  another  child,  she  couldn't  get  a  job 
that  would  last.  And  the  new  child  probably 
will  delay  her  Job-hunting  evesn  longer. 

With  only  a  grade  school  education  and 
little  other  training,  she  is  nor  a  prospect 
for  any  job  that  would  pay  well  enough  to 
make  her  want  to  leave  the  security  of  the 
monthly  grant,  small  as  that  grant  may  be. 

So  Mrs.  Smith  spends  her  time  pretty 
much  at  home,  raising  her  children,  or  with 
her  relatives  in  family-style  entertainments. 
She  has  little  use  for  even  normal  feminine 
diversions  such  as  the  beauty  parlor. 

"I  went  to  a  beauty  parlor  once.  "  .^he  said. 
"but  I  didn't  stay  too  long.  Instead  of  pay- 
ing out  that  money.  I  do  my  own  hair."  Her 
sister  cuts  it  for  her. 

"Those  social  workers  ain't  gonna  pay  you 
no  way  to  get  your  hair  fixed." 
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TO  HALT  THE  SPREAD  OF 
NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 


THE  "PUEBLO":  HOW  LONG, 
MR.  PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  June  13.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
143d  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  PEPPER,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
first  foreign  policy  initiatives  undertaken 
by  President  Johnson  when  he  assumed 
the  oflfice  of  the  Presidency  was  to  make 
a  substantial  and  genuine  effort  to  halt 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  throutzii- 
out  the  world.  That  effort  has  been  suc- 
cessful. 

Yesterday,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  gave  its  approval  to  a 
treaty  for  the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Immediately  after  the  vote,  the  Pre.si- 
dent  went  to  New  York  and  addressed 
the  United  Nations.  In  his  remarks,  he 
described  the  treaty  as  'the  most  impor- 
tant international  agreement  in  the  field 
of  disarmament  since  the  nuclear  age 
began. ' 

Much  more  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  people  of  the  world  can  come  out 
from  under  the  cloud  of  concern  over 
global  peace,  but  yesterday's  action  was 
a  hopeful  sign  that  we  are  headed  in  the 
right  direction.  I  insert  the  President's 
remarks  in  the  Record  : 
Remarks  of  the  President  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  New  'Vork.  NY. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Secretary-General,  Your 
Excellencies,  Delegates  to  the  General 
Assembly : 

I  have  asked  for  the  privilege  of  addressing 
you  this  afternoon,  to  acknowledge  this  mo- 
mentous event  in  the  history  of  nations: 
and  to  pledge,  on  behalf  of  the  United  State.';, 
our  determination  to  make  this  but  a  fir.'^t 
step  toward  ending  the  peril  of  nuclear  war 

Four  and  a  half  years  ago,  shortly  after 
the  awesome  responsibility  of  leadership  was 
thrust  Into  my  hands.  I  instructed  our  nego- 
tiators at  Geneva  to  seek  a  treaty  to  prevrni 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

I  recalled  the  modest  and  mutual  reduc- 
tions In  arms  spending  that  had  been 
achieved  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  I  said. 

"Let  us  pray  that  the  tide  has  turned — 
that  further  and  far  reaching  agreements 
He  ahead — and  that  future  generations  will 
mark  1964  as  the  year  the  world  turned  for 
all  time  away  from  the  horrors  of  war  .md 
constructed  new  bulwarks  for  peace." 

Pour  and  a  half  years  of  patient  and  pains- 
taking negotiations  in  Geneva — and  of  fur- 
ther debate  and  refinement  here  in  the 
United  Nations — were  to  follow.  Now.  at  last, 
the  work  of  many  governments  has  become 
one  instrument  of  international  peace  and 
sanity.  The  hands  of  many  peoples  have 
written  a  testament  to  reason — and  to  the 
will  of  mankind  to  endure. 

The  resolution  that  you  have  Just  approved 
commends  to  the  governments  of  the  world 
for  their  speedy  ratification  the  treaty  icr 
the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

It  is  the  most  important  international 
agreement  in  the  field  of  disarmament  .=ince 
the  nuclear  age  began. 

It  goes  far  to  prevent  the  spread  o:  nuclear 
weapons. 

It  commits  the  nuclear  powers  to  redouble 
their  efforts  to  end  the  nuclear  arms  race 
and  to  achieve  nuclear  disarmament. 

It  will  insure  the  equitable  sharing  of  tli'; 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy — under  effec- 
tive safeguards — for  the  benefit  of  all 
nations. 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  let  me  congra- 
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tulate  all  who  have  contributed  to  this  his- 
toric event. 

But  we  should  not  linger  long  In  mutual 
congratulations.  The  questions— and  the 
need— for  disarmament  Is  too  urgent  for 
that. 

Many  further  steps  are  needed  if  thle 
treaty  is  to  fulfill  its  great  purposes,  and  II 
we  are  to  move  beyond  It  toward  the  ulti- 
mate goal  that  we  all  seek — peace  in  the 
world. 

As  regards  the  treaty  itself,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  bringing  it  into  force.  I  pledge  you 
this  afternoon  that  we  of  the  United  States 
will  move  rapidly  to  open  the  treaty  for  sig- 
nature; to  sign  it  on  behalf  of  our  own  gov- 
ernment; and  to  seek  its  prompt  ratification 
in  accordance  with  our  Constitution. 

We  shall  urge  other  nations  to  complete 
their  ratification  speedily  so  that  the  treaty 
can  enter  into  force  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

I  further  pledge  that — as  soon  as  the  treaty 
is  entered  into  force — we  of  the  United  States 
will  carry  out  our  responsibilities  under  it — 
in  full  measure. 

First,  we  shall  fully  and  scrupulously  dis- 
charge our  obligations  as  a  nuclear-weapon 
party:  not  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons,  or 
control  over  them,  to  any  recipient  whatso- 
ever: and  not  to  help  any  non-nuclear  state 
acquire  such  weapons. 

Second,  we  shall  cooperate  fully  in  bring- 
ing the  treaty's  safeguards  into  being — safe- 
guards that  will  prevent  the  diversion  of 
nuclear  energy  from  peaceful  uses  to 
weapons. 

Third,  we  shall,  as  the  treaty  requires, 
lacllltate  the  fullest  possible  exchange  of 
equipment,  materials,  scientific  and  tech- 
nical information  for  the  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy.  We  shall  give  particular  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  the  developing 
nations. 

We  shall  share  our  technical  knowledge 
and  experience  in  peaceful  nuclear  re- 
.-earch — fully,  and  we  shall  share  it  without 
reservation.  This  will  include  very  important 
:iew  developments  in  electrical  power  genera- 
Tion,  agriculture,  medicine,  industry,  and  in 
the  desalting  of  sea  water. 

Fourth,  we  shall  continue  our  research 
.and  development  into  the  use  of  nuclear 
explosions  for  peaceful  purposes.  We  shall 
make  available  to  the  non-nuclear  treaty 
parties — without  delay,  and  under  the 
treaty's  provisions — the  benefits  of  such 
explosions. 

Finally — in  keeping  with  our  obligations 
under  the  treaty — we  shall,  as  a  major  nu- 
lear-weapon  power,  promptly  and  vigorous- 
;y  pursue  negotiations  on  effective  measures 
to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to  reduce 
existing  nuclear  arsenals. 

It  Is  right  that  we  should  be  so  obligated. 
The  non-nuclear  states — who  undertake 
with  this  treaty  to  forego  nuclear  weapons — 
;re  entitled  to  the  assurance  that  powers 
tjossesslng  them,  particularly  the  United 
states  and  the  Soviet  Union,  will  lose  no 
';me  in  finding  the  way  to  scale  down  the 
:iuclear  arms  race. 

We  desire — yes.  we  urgently  desire — to  be- 
:in  earlv  discussions  on  the  limitation  of 
.strategic  defensive  and  offensive  nuclear 
weapons  systems. 

We  shall  search  for  an  agreement  that 
■.vill  not  only  avoid  a  costly  and  futile  escala- 
'ion  of  the  arms  race,  but  will  de-escalate 
;t. 

I  helieve  that  this  treaty  can  lead  to 
further  measures  that  will  inhibit  the  sense- 
less continuation  of  the  arms  race.  I  be- 
".ieve  that  it  can  give  the  world  time — very 
nrecious  time — to  protect  Itself  aealnst 
Armageddon.  If  my  faith  is  well  founded,  as 
I  believe  that  it  is.  then  this  treaty  will 
Tuly  deserve  to  be  recorded  as  the  most 
important  step  toward  peace  since  the 
founding  of  the  United  Nations. 
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Further,  the  non-proliferation  treaty  will 
serve  not  only  as  a  deterrent  to  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons,  but  also  as  a  powerful 
stimulus  for  the  peaceful  use  of  the  atom. 

When  this  treaty  comes  into  force,  the 
growing  number  of  nuclear-power  reactors 
around  the  world — with  their  inevitable  by- 
product of  Plutonium — need  no  longer 
cause  anxiety  as  potential  sources  of  nu- 
clear weapons  material.  Under  the  safe- 
guards of  the  treaty,  those  reactors  will  be 
pledged  and  will  be  guaranteed  aa  peaceful 
sources  of  energy— as  vital  Instruments  of 
growth  and  development. 

My  fellow  citizens  of  the  world,  what  we 
have'  achieved  here  today  few  men  would 
have  dared  to  even  hope  for  a  decade  ;tgo. 

Nations  that  were  long  beset  by  differences 
have — in  this  great  treaty — found  common 
ground  in  their  need  to  use  the  incredible 
force  of  tlie  atom  for  peace,  and  not  for  war. 
Prom  this  ground  that  we  have  won  here 
together,  let  us  press  forward  to  halt  and  to 
reverse  the  buUd-up  of  nuclear  arsenals;  to 
find  new  ways  to  eliminate  the  threat  of 
conventional  conflicts  that  might  grow  into 
nuclear  disaster. 

In  the  name  of  our  common  humanity,  let 
us  insure  our  survival — so  that  we  may 
achieve  our  high  destiny  on  earth.  Let  us 
work  for  the  ultimate  self-interest  of  man- 
kind: for  that  peace  In  which  future  gen- 
erations may  build  a  world  without  fear,  and 
without  want — a  world  that  is  fit  for  the 
sons  of  man. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  permit  me  to  pay 
my  cordial  respects  to  you.  In  your  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  this  Assembly.  Mr.  President, 
you  have  won  new  honors  for  your  country 
and  for  yourself. 

Mr.  Secretary-General,  we  of  the  United 
States  are  very  grateful  for  your  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  and  to  its  univer- 
sal goals  of  peace. 

To  all  of  the  delegates  here  assembled,  to 
all  of  vou  who  have  labored  hard  and  fruit- 
fully throughout  this  historic  .session,  we 
extend  our  sincere  good  wishes;  and  to  those 
who  are  about  to  leave  our  shores,  we  bid 
each  of  you  Godspeed  and  a  safe  and  pleasant 
journey  home. 
Thank  you. 


HUMAN  RESOURCES  CENTER 
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dicapped  workers  with  the  skills  and 
motivation  to  assume  active  roles  in  the 
labor  force.  Furthemiore,  any  consider- 
ation of  the  problems  of  fatigue  and  ac- 
cidents among  all  members  of  the  labor 
force  should  help  to  ease  the  problem 
of  work  days  lost  to  injuries  even  while 
increasing  regular  output. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  such  an  im- 
portant project  is  being  handled  in  the 
private  sector  and  especially  pleased  that 
this  study  in  being  conducted  in  New 
York's  Third  Congressional  District. 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  con- 
stant source  of  pride  to  me  that  the 
Human  Resources  Center.  Albertson. 
N.Y..  a  national  leader  in  preiiaring 
handicapped  persons  to  live  normal  lives, 
is  located  in  my  congressional  district. 

The  Center,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Henry  'Viscardi.  Jr..  has  helped  thou- 
sands of  individuals,  as  well  as  providing 
an  example  for  similar  efforts  through- 
out the  country. 

Now.  in  an  important  extension  of  his 
fine  work,  Mr,  'Viscardi  has  assumed  the 
directorship  of  the  INA  Mend  Institute 
to  be  located  at  the  Human  Resources 
Center. 

This  institute  will  study  the  problems 
of  handicapped  workers  and,  in  addi- 
tion, consider  possible  means  to  reduc- 
ing fatigue  and  accidents  among  all 
members  of  the  labor  force. 

Such  a  study  should  be  an  invaluable 
aid  in  the  lareer  goal  of  providing  han- 


STEEL  IMPORT  PROBLEM 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  serious- 
ness of  the  steel  import  problem  in  the 
United  States  has  reached  such  jiropor- 
tion  that  action  must  be  taken  in  the 
very  near  future  if  we  aie  to  save  this 
basic  American  industry  and  the  main- 
stay of  our  economy. 

I  present  today  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  on  May  27.  1968, 
signed  by  all  members  of  the  board.  This 
resolution  shows  that  in  1967  approxi- 
mately 85,000  American  ateelworkers  lost 
their  jobs  becau.<;e  of  importation  of  11.5 
milLon  tons  of  foreign  steel. 
PrrrsBURCH  Steel  Co. 
(Certified  Copy  of  Preambles  and  Resolu- 
tion Adopted  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  Held  May  27.   1968  i 

Whereas.  A  flood  of  foreign  produced  steel — 
115  million  tons  in  1967  alone — is  flowing 
into  the  United  States  at  a  steadily  acceler- 
ating rate;  and 

Whereas.  The  volume  of  such  Imports  in 
1967  approximated  the  output  of  86,000 
American  steelworkers;   and 

Whereas.  Tliese  Imports  created  a  deficit 
m  the  U.  S.  balance  of  payments  of  more 
than  $1  billion;  and 

Whereas.  Increasing  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  of  steel  Is  a  threat  to  our  national 
security; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  Pitts- 
burgh Steel  Company  is  in  full  support  of 
the  American  steel  industry's  recommenda- 
tion that  the  U.  S,  Congress  enact  a  bill  which 
would  set  up  a  system  of  quotas  limiting 
the  quantities  of  pig  iron  and  steel  that  can 
be  brought  into  the  country. 

I,  R.  McL.  Hillman.  Secretary  of  Pittsburgh 
Steel  Company,  a  Pennsylvania  corporation, 
do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true 
and  correct  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Board  cf  Directors  duly 
called  and  held  on  May  27.  1968,  and  at  which 
a  quorum  was  present  and  voted,  and  that 
the  foregoing  resolution  has  not  been  amend- 
ed or  modified  and  remains  in  full  force  and 
effect  on  the  date  hereof. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  said  Com- 
p.'iny  this  29th  day  of  Mav.  1968. 

R  McL.  Hillman, 

Sfrrrtarj/. 

J.  K.  Beeson.  C.  A.  Breuer.  H  B  Colla- 
more.  Charles  Denbv,  D.  C.  Duvall. 
A.  D.  Hannah.  R  McL  Hillman.  O  M. 
Lothrop.  R.  M.  Marshall,  A.  R.  Mar- 
shall, Jr  ,  H.  S.  Krusen,  D.  G.  Sisterson. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  terms  of  balance  of 
payments  the  United  States  lost  $1  bil- 
lion, which  incidentally  is  one-tenth  of 
the  amount  of  new  taxes  demanded  by 
our  Government  at  this  time.  We  are  to 
get  this  $1  million  new  taxes  without 
the  aid  of  85,000  unemployed  steelwork- 
ers  due  to  imported  steel  products  alone. 

For  11  years  I  tried  to  awaken  the 
Congress  to  this  serious  matter,  not  alone 
in  steel  but  in  every  line  of  competitive 
goods  that  has  been  the  backbone  of  this 
national  economy. 

As  I  speak  before  you  another  great 
industry  with  a  major  base  in  my  State 
is  feeling  a  heavy  weight  of  unrestricted 
competition  from  imports.  I  speak  of  the 
footwear,  particularly  leather-type  shoes 
and  slippers  that  have  increased  by  47.4 
percent  in  the  first  4  months  of  1968. 
The  first  4  months  of  1968  we  imported 
69,123.000  pairs  of  shoes;  this  was  30.5 
percent  of  the  entire  U.S.  consumption  in 
these  4  months.  When  you  add  canvas 
and  rubber  footwear  the  total  amounts 
to  86i814,000  pairs  over  the  same  4-month 
period.  Total  imports  in  April  were  46 
percent  over  a  year  ago.  nom-ubber  43 
percent,  and  rubber  canvas  46  percent. 

I  only  Uie  this  example  to  show  this 
Congress  that  no  production  facility  in 
the  United  States  is  safe  from  import 
damage.  The  whole  gamut  of  production 
from  capital  goods  through  the  whole 
line  of  consumer  goods  shows  the  same 
devastating  impact  of  imports.  Damage 
is  best  measured  by  the  static  unemploy- 
ment that  is  the  basic  seat  of  our  unrest 
and  domestic  turmoil. 

While  we  point  with  great  pride  to  our 
high  rate  of  employment  we  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  growth  factor  in  consump- 
tion and  goods  is  far  ahead  of  the  growth 
factor  in  job  c  pportimities  among  Amer- 
ican workers.  The  loss  of  direct  jobs  in 
these  two  industries  alone  multiplied  by 
the  nonproductive  jobs  created  by  pro- 
duction we  And  that  approximately  500.- 
000  workers  have  lost  jobs  and  by  the 
lass  of  their  earned  income  have  in  turn 
deprived  other  workers  of  job  oppor- 
tunities. 

A  double  standard  in  trade  policies 
has  been  overlooked  by  the  President's 
advisers,  the  Japa^iese  Trade  Council, 
and  other  import  propagandists.  This 
Nation  which  refuses  to  protect  free 
enterprise  and  free  labor  jealously  guards 
its  national  interest  by  maintaining  a 
heavy  import  duty  against  those  prod- 
ucts where  the  Government  itself  has  a 
state  because  of  its  tax  and  subsidy  pro- 
grams. A  Us;  of  heavily  protected  items 
includes  whisky,  tobacco,  wheat,  cotton, 
and  other  directly  subsidized  or  federally 
taxed  products.  Why  then,  Mr.  Speaker, 
does  this  Government  and  this  Congress 
fail  to  give  the  same  consideration  to  the 
taxpaying  worker  and  the  job-producing 
industry.  They  appear  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  amateurish  trade  negotia- 
tors who  came  away  from  Geneva  minus 
their  shirts  and  only  modesty  saved 
their  pants. 

I  make  this  statement  in  a  full  belief 
that  I  am  right,  although  I  pray  I  am 
wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  never  wipe  out 
the  restirrection  cities  beachheading  all 
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of  the  United  States  unless  we  reevaluate 
our  trade  policy. 

Not  one  single  presidential  candidate 
has  made  a  statement  or  raised  the  issue 
of  this  sinister  threat  to  our  Nation's 
well-being.  Those  of  us  in  public  life  are 
either  ignorant  of  the  facts,  fear  public 
opinion,  or  even  sincerely  believe  that 
free  trade  is  a  panacea  of  all  the  world's 
troubles.  They  appear  to  be  afraid  to 
take  this  moldy,  wornout,  archaic  free 
trade  theory  out  of  the  dark  cupboard  of 
ignrance  and  shake  it  out  in  the  fresh 
air  of  truth  and  let  the  people  know  the 
facts  and  the  figures  that  point  up  the 
dangers  to  all  of  us. 

It  appears  to  me  that  candidates  are 
actmg  in  the  same  mamier  that  Amer- 
ican parents  a  generation  ago  did  when 
rather  than  face  their  neighbors  with 
the  truth  they  would  rather  hide  their 
mentally  retarded  children  in  the  attic 
and  by  so  doing  deprived  the  children 
any  chance  of  recovei-y  or  betterment 
and  warped  their  own  souls  and  blighted 
their  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  a  mature  people 
but  we  are  afraid  to  prove  it.  While  I  had 
an  unsuccessful  candidacy  for  the  U.S. 
Senate,  I  had  one  issue  that  I  brought  to 
the  people:  I  talking  freely  and  openly 
without  restraint  on  the  dangers  of  our 
import  policy.  I  believe  that  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  overwhelmingly  believed 
what  I  said,  for  while  I  lost  the  nomina- 
tion I  lost  it  against  tremendous  odds — 
the  Democratic  organization,  which  I 
faithfully  belonged  to  all  of  my  political 
life  and  organized  labor  which  I  seiwed 
all  my  public  life.  Both  supported  my 
opponent  whose  record  is  almost  iden- 
tical to  mine  except  in  the  area  of  our 
trade  policy. 

I  am  not  a  political  expert,  nor  can  I 
see  into  the  future,  but  I  have  a  deep 
conviction  that  in  the  face  of  the  politi- 
cal issues,  as  I  see  them,  any  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  who  espouses  the 
cause  of  a  frank  and  open  review  of  our 
trade  policy  will  win  this  election  in 
November. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  our  modern 
liistory.  that  I  can  remember,  both  labor 
and  management  are  joined  together  in 
an  effort  to  awaken  the  Congress  and  the 
people  on  the  issue  of  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  take,  with  the 
permission  of  the  House,  the  opportunity 
to  present  weekly  the  facts  and  state- 
ments as  I  know  them  to  be  and  what 
our  committee  hearings  proved  them  to 
be  to  the  floor  of  this  House.  I  can  do  no 
less,  I  wish  I  could  do  more. 


June  13,  1968 


NUTLEY,  N.J..  VOLUNTEER  FIRST 
AID  SQUAD  CELEBRATES  ITS  15TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    XEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
times  of  turbulence  and  turmoil,  when 
the  Nation  is  beset  by  crime,  violence, 
and  social  unrest,  it  is  most  gratifying 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 


the  vast  numbers  of  Americans  engaged 
in  voluntaiT  services  to  their  communi- 
ties. The  Nutley,  N.J.,  Volunteer  First 
Aid  Squad,  which  is  now  celebrating  its 
15th  anniversaiT,  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  thousands  of  such  units 
across  our  Nation.  The  unsung  heroes — 
both  men  and  women — who  comprise 
these  units  give  unstintingly  of  their 
time  and  energies  in  coming  to  the  aid 
of  their  fellow  citizens.  Available  around 
the  clock  on  a  few  moments'  call,  their 
ready  response  often  spells  the  difference 
between  life  and  death  to  those  who  are 
suddenly  stricken. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  article 
recounting  the  history  of  the  Nutley  Vol- 
unteer First  Aid  Squad,  which  has  served 
its  community  with  selfless  dedication 
and  courage  for  so  many  years,  and 
which  I  know  will  continue  the  same  tine 
tradition  in  the  future.  The  account  ap- 
peared in  the  June  6,  1968,  issue  of  the 
Nutley  Sun.  and  I  place  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

RESCUE  U.N-rr  Has  Grow.n-  Much  Since  1953 — 
Report   Reviews  Histort  of  Squad 
(By  Barbara  Kraatz) 

Prior  to  1953  all  emergency  first  aki  care  to 
the  people  of  Nutley  was  supplied  by  the 
police.  In  that  year,  Jess  Booth,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Police  Reserves,  after  having  rid- 
den on  numerous  emergency  calls,  realized 
the  need  for  and  thought  of  the  idea  of  form- 
ing a  First  Aid  Squad.  With  this  idea  in 
mind,  he  asked  Walter  Eckhardt  an<  David 
Marshall  what  they  thought  of  it.  All  agreed 
it  was  an  excellent  idea. 

A  First  Aid  Squad  in  the  Town  of  Nutley 
would  provide  the  townspeople  with  quality 
service  by  highly  trained  and  experienced 
first  aiders,  and  relieve  as  much  as  possible 
the  pres.sure  on  the  Police  Department,  by 
providing  an  efficient  first  aid  and  ambu- 
lance transportation  service  manned  by 
trained  volunteer.=;:  and  alleviating  the  need 
for  the  Police  Department  of  adding  person- 
nel to  maintain  an  ambulance  crew;  thus 
saving  our  taxpayers  many  dollars. 

After  attending  a  district  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  First  Aid  Council  to  find 
out  all  the  particulars,  Jess  Wally  and  Dave 
formulated  their  plans  and  presented  them 
to  Mayor  Chenoweth,  pointing  o\jt  the  great 
benefits  to  be  derived  for  the  Town  of  Nutley. 

The  Mayor  liked  the  idea,  gave  it  his  full 
support,  and  agreed  to  take  it  before  the 
Town  Commission  for  official  approval.  The 
idea  won  the  approval  of  the  Town  Com- 
mission, and  alter  three  readings  in  the  Nut- 
ley Sun  for  the  townspeople,  the  Nutley 
Volunteer  First  Aid  and  Rescue  Squad,  as 
it  was  then  known  was  born  on  March  3, 
1953. 

NOW    IN    AREA    POOL 

Later  that  year  to  conform  to  state  stat- 
utes, and  after  becoming  a  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  First  .'Md  Council,  the  name 
was  shortened  to  the  "Nutley  First  Aid 
.Squad."  Being  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
Slate  First  Aid  Council,  we  are  part  of  a  Dis- 
aster Mobilization  Unit. 

Should  a  disaster  occur  in  the  Town  of 
Nutley  we  can,  with  a  single  call,  get  immedi- 
ate help  from  squads  in  the  surrounding 
areas;  or  as  many  squads  as  are  needed  from 
the  Sta-^e  of  New  Jersey.  Through  this  unit 
we  can  also  arrange  a  transp)ortatlon  relay 
with  participating  squads  to  transport  a 
patient  as  far  as  is  necessary. 

GROWS    TO     11    volunteers 

The  three  men  were  able  to  interest  eight 
others  in  Joining  the  squad.  This  partially 
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solved  their  first  problem;  that  of  member- 
sliip.  Tlicy  now  had  .i  total  of  eleven  mem- 
bers—  the  original  three,  and  Don  McDouall, 
Jack  Traylor,  Florence  Traylor.  Christine 
Booth,  B;^rbara  Rademacher,  Dr.  Natlian 
L.iinbert,  Arthur  Thun  and  Everett  Vautln. 

The  infant  squad  h,ad  additional  problems; 
second  on  tlie  list  wa.s  obtnlnlng  an  ambu- 
iance.  The  police  had  a  new  1953  Bulck  am- 
bulance and  an  old  1940  model  which,  due 
to  a  recent  accident,  was  no  longer  usable. 

The  latter  vehicle  was  taken  over  by  the 
new  Squad  and  rebuilt.  Local  druggists 
donated  tlie  necessary  first  aid  kits  and  .sup- 
plies. Local  realtors  donated  a  modern  stair 
chair  carrier.  Spin  splint.s.  stretchers  and  an 
inhalator  wore  given  to  the  Squad  by  nn 
anonymous  donor. 

The  Squad's  first  meeting  was  held  in  the 
courtroom  above  the  fire  house  on  Clieftnut 
St.  .and  for  that  first  year,  all  business  and 
training  meetings  were  held  in  the  fire  house 
on  High  St.  or  on  Park  Ave.  Tlie  ambulance 
was  housed  in  the  Fire  Department  bav  on 
Warren  St. 

riRST    CALL    IN    MARCH     1953 

Now,  With  an  equipped  ambulance,  and  a 
place  to  keep  it.  the  Squad  was  ready  to  an- 
swer any  calls  that  came  in;  and  tlieir  first 
call  was  received  on  March  27,  1953.  Tlie 
crew  on  duty  sat  across  from  the  police  desk 
.\s  we  were  and  are  police  dispatched. 

I  Note:  In  the  event  of  an  emergency,  a  per- 
son should  call  the  police  at  667-3300.  who 
m  turn  contact  us,  and  we  will  be  there  in  a 
matter  of  minutes) .  The  Squad  classifies  calls 
;is  lollov^-s:  Emergency;  Transportation  (tak- 
ing a  patient  to  or  from  home  or  a  hospital) 
and  Service  (assistance  in  moving  a  disabled 
p.itient) . 

The  Squad  was  governed  by  a  Captain,  Jess 
Booth,  and  a  Secretary,  Dave  Marshall.  The 
Nutley  Ambulance  Association,  Inc.,  was  also 
formed,  with  Don  McDouall,  President,  to 
take  care  of  the  financial  aspects  of  the  orga- 
nization. 

\  Ladies'  Auxiliary  consisting  of  wives  of 
squad  members  a:;d  interested  residents,  was 
organized  to  h.indle  the  Squad  mailing  for 
the  Fund  Drive,  to  make  cravats  and  supplies, 
and  to  assist  in  any  way  possible. 

NIGHTS    ONLY    IN    BEGINNING 

In  those  first  years,  the  police  handled  all 
emergency  calls  during  the  weekday  hours 
and  the  squad,  from  6  p.m.  to  6  a.m.  on  week- 
days and  24  hours  on  Saturdays,  Sundays 
:;r.d  Holidays,  with  the  eleven  members  rid- 
;n5  three  or  four  times  a  week. 

By  the  end  of  1953,  the  Squad  was  allowed 
the  use  of  the  Red  Cross  headquarters  for 
busine?s  and  training  meetings.  In  1955  Jess 
Booth  moved  otu  of  town,  and  Don  Mc- 
Douall took  over  the  Captaincy.  Under  Mc- 
Douai:.  negotiations  were  started  with  Mayor 
Chenoweth  to  obtain  a  piece  of  land  for  a 
headquarters,  or  occupation  of  a  part  of  the 
P'.iblic  Safety  Building. 

In  1957.  the  new  Captain.  Sidney  Teitel, 
completed  negotiations,  and  space  80'  by  40' 
in  the  old  Town  Garage  under  the  Fire  De- 
partment on  Chestnut  St.  was  allotted  to  the 
First  .\ld  Squad.  Here  the  Squad  members 
established  their  headquarters;  consistin;: 
of  ;•.  meeting  room,  an  office  and  a  bay  to  park 
two  rigs;  the  police  rig  and  ours.  In  the 
event  of  a  double  emergency,  the  Squad  or 
the  Police  (depending  on  the  day  or  night 
-ituatlon),  used  both  rigs. 

FTJND    DRIVE    FOR    AMBULANCE 

In  1955  the  .Squad  conducted  a  town-wide 
Ftihd  Drive  for  a  new  ambulance,  through 
a  mail  campaign  by  the  Ladles'  Auxiliary. 
They  raised  $7,000,  but  a  new  rig  would  cost 
S9.000.  The  Town  Fathers  appropriated  the 
aadltlonal  $2,000.  needed  to  buy  a  new  1955 
Cadillac  Meads  and  Miller  ambulance  to  re- 
place the  1940  rebuilt  model. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Four  years  later  the  1953  Bulck  was  re- 
pUiced  with  a  1959  C.idillac  Eureka.  The 
squad  then  expanded  their  coverage  to  three 
and  one-half  days  during  the  week,  with  the 
Police  covering  the  remaining  one  and  one- 
half  days. 

On  the  morning  of  August  22.  1960,  what 
was  thought  lo  be  a  routine  maternity  call 
came  into  headquarters.  With  Police  Officer 
Harry  Austin  driving  the  rig,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Davey  and  I,t.  Sonny  DeGregoris  rosponded. 

On  a  race  with  the  stork  to  Columbus  Hos- 
pital in  Newark,  in  the  Soho  Hospital  area  of 
Belleville  the  two  First  Aid  crew  members 
became  amateur  obstetricians  and  assisted 
in  the  l)irlh  ol  an  B  ita..  2  <■/..  lx>y,  ti,e  Mill 
child  of  Mrs.  Flossie  Lamarr.  Since  that  time, 
we  have  assisted  with  the  birth  of  seven  chil- 
dren; three  boys  and  totir  girls — the  last 
birth  having  occurred  on  February  29  of  this 
year. 

FIRST    RIG    REPLACED    IN     11161 

In  1961.  due  to  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  calls  and  in  anticipation  of  24-hour 
coverage,  a  new  1961  Cadillac  S&S  was  pur- 
chased to  replace  the  1955  Cadillac  Ambu- 
lance. This  1961  rig  p.artlcipated  in  a  cere- 
mony unique  lo  Viluiiteer  yirst  .^id  .->qii,ids. 

On  September  17  at  2  p.m.  at  its  headquar- 
ters the  new  ambulance  was  blessed  by 
clergymen  of  Town — Rabbi  Hyman  Danzig 
from  Temple  B'nai  Israel.  Rev.  John  M.  Gold- 
:ng,  a.ssistant  at  St.  Mary's  Roman  Ca'hoUc 
Church  I  a  participating  Squad  member)  and 
V'en.  Welles  R.  Bliss,  rector  of  Grace  Epls- 
ciapal  Church.  ,ilso  a  aieniljcr. 

In  1962  it  was  agreed  upon  by  the  mem- 
bership to  become  incorporated.  After  ap- 
proval by  the  Town  Commission,  we  became 
known  as  The  Nutley  Volunteer  First  Aid 
Squad.  Inc."  The  elected  offices  of  Captain, 
Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  a  Board  of  Trustees 
and  two  elected  trustees,  were  instituted  as 
well  as  the  appointed  office  of  First  Lieuten- 
ant. 

SEARCH    FOR    HEADQUARTERS    SITE 

Due  to  expansion  of  the  Squad,  we  needed 
a  btillding  of  our  own.  A  committee  was 
formed  In  1962  with  Robert  Bain  as  Chair- 
man. Robert  Peschel  as  Co-Chairman,  and 
"Wally"  Eckhardt,  Father  Ooldlng  and  Fa- 
ther Bliss  as  members.  Their  job  was  to  In- 
vestigate a  possible  site  for  a  new  building. 

A    NEW    BTJTLDING 

The  btillding  was  renovated  into  otir  pres- 
ent Headquarters — a  bay  for  three  rigs,  an 
office,  large  and  small  meeting  rooms,  and 
facilities  for  the  duty  crew.  Including  a 
kitchen,  lotinge  area,  and  a  large  recreation 
room,  equipped  through  donations  from  be- 
nevolent townspeople  with  a  ping-pong  table, 
shuffle  board,  and  a  television  set. 

EUILLING    DEDICATED    IN     10C4 

The  first  meeting  in  the  new  headquarters 

was  lirld  on  Jtnie  2.  lf.'64.  Dedication  cf  ilie 
new  building  was  June  14.  with  townspeople 
sharing  with  the  Squad  in  the  celebration. 

In  1963.  the  old  1959  Eureka  was  traded 
in  for  a  new  Cadillac  S&S  ambulance,  and 
in  1966  the  '62  S&S  was  traded  in  for  a  new 
Cadillac  S  &  S.  The  following  year,  with 
money  donated  by  the  Women's  Club  of 
Nutley  (Night  and  Day  Divisions)  a  Ford 
station  wagon  was  purchased  and  equipped 
mainly  for  service  and  transportation  calls, 
and  for  tise  as  a  third  rig  in  an  emergency. 
Tliese  are  the  three  vehicles  in  constant  tise 
at  the  present  time. 

Three  years  ago.  the  Ladles'  Auxiliary  dis- 
banded, but  this  year,  due  to  an  interest  in 
the  Squad  by  the  wives  and  a  husband  of 
Squad  members  and  other  residents,  the 
Auxiliary  was  revived  to  provide  many  serv- 
ices necessary  to  efficient  operation. 

Our  annual  house-to-hotise  Fund  Drive, 
(Just  completed  last  week)  was  started  in 
1962.  We  are  very  thankful  for  the  generous 
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support  given  to  us  each  year  by  the  people 
ol  Nutley,  lor  without  your  siuppori  we  could 
not  operate.  We  are  a  voliniteer  organization, 
dependent  wholly  on  your  donations.  We 
would  also  like  to  give  a  special  \ote  of 
thanks  to  the  owners  nf  the  Shop-Rite  Su- 
permarket, Mr.  Vincent  LoCurcio  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Infusion,  who  for  the  p^ist  three 
years  have  contributed  2  percent  of  uU  reg- 
ister receipt  Uipes  turned  o\f r  to  the  Squad 
during   the   last   full   week   in   May. 

A  few  years  ago.  we  also  presented  lo  Prank 
Orechio.  editor  of  the  Nutley  Sun,  an  av.'ard 
in  appreciation  of  the  coverage  given  us  in 
this  paper. 

.Since  our  beginning  fifteen  years  ago.  the 
Nutley  Volunteer  First  Aid  Squad  has  seen 
many  members  come  and  go  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  charter  member,  Walter  Eckhardt 
of  Hetherlngton  Road.  "Wally"  can  tell  many 
stories  about  the  Squad,  and  how  it  has 
been  a  long,  hard  grind  to  achieve  recogni- 
tion in  the  heart  of  our  fellow  townspeople 
and  "Wally"  has  gained  an  etTectlonate  spot 
m  our  hearts  through  the  years. 

Today,  we  have  a  membership  of  approxi- 
mately 50.  or  83  per  cent  of  our  quota,  since 
we  still  need  more  volunteers  for  the  day- 
time hours.  We  are  Nutley  citizens,  who  like 
yourself,  work  five  or  possibly  six  days  a  week, 
but  who  somehow  find  the  time  to  volun- 
teer our  services  to  the  people  of  our  town 
who  may  need  help  when  they  are  sick  or 
injured.  We  may  ride  on  a  Day  Crew — from 
6  a.m.  to  6  p.m. — or  a  Night  Crew — from  6 
p.m.  to  6  a.m.— with  the  night  crews  alter- 
nating consecutively  on  weekends  for  a  24- 
hour  tour  of  duty.  A  crew  consists  of  a  Crew 
Chief  and  three  other  members;  one  being 
a  woman.  Since  1961,  we  have  had  three 
women  Crew  Chiefs. 

ALL    TRAINED    IN    FIRST    AID 

Every  member  is  required  to  complete  a 
Standard  and  Advanced  American  Red  Cross 
First  Aid  Course,  which  consists  of  16  weeks 
of  2-hour  classes.  The  first  Tuesday  of  each 
month  is  our  Business  meeting,  and  the 
second  and  third  Tuesdays  are  our  training 
meetings  of  2  hours. 

In  addition,  we  attend  semln.\rs  and  con- 
ferences on  First  Aid  given  by  our  New 
Jersey  State  First  Aid  Council  aiid  Districts, 
and  by  hospitals  in  the  surrounding  com- 
munities. This  intensive  training  is  needed, 
as  can  be  readily  seen  by  the  lncrea.se  of 
calls  from  218  in  1953  to  around  2.000  a  year 
since  1964;  by  the  continuous  advancements 
in  the  care  of  the  sick  and  injured,  and  par- 
ticularly so  that  any  member  can  give  the 
specific  care  that  is  needed  in  any  situation 
with  the  utmost  confidence  and  assurance. 

Besides  our  regular  duty  hours,  we  are  all 
on  call  24  hours  a  day  for  any  emergency 
that  may  arise.  At  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night,  a  squad  member  may  pick  up  his 
phone  and  hear  only  3  words — Signal  30 — 
Emergency.  To  All  Nutley  First  .Alders — Sig- 
nal 30 — Emergency  is  unquestioned.  When 
the  call  is  received,  it  is  a  time  to  think  and 
act.  not  talk.  It  means  that  somewhere  in 
Nutley  someone  needs  help — and  fast.  Work 
or  play  Is  forgotten  and  the  rquad  member 
reports  to  Headquarters  Immediately  for  fur- 
ther instructions,  as  every  second  is  precious 
in  the  saving  of  a  life. 

AVERAGE    2.000    CALLS    A    YEAR 

The  Nutley  Volunteer  First  Aid  Squad  has 
come  a  long  way  in  its  15  years  of  existence — 
from  Its  make-shift  headquarters  In  the 
Police  Department  to  our  present  building; 
from  eleven  to  fifty  members;  from  one 
old  rig  to  three  modern  fully  equipped  rigs; 
from  part-time  service  to  full  24-hour  serv- 
ice; from  the  Crew  Chief  having  to  call  each 
of  his  crew  to  a  24-hour  call  service;  from 
218  calls  that  first  year  to  around  2.000  calls 
a  year;  etc. 

We  have  approximately  50  members  now. 
who  contribute  more  tbac  33.000  hours  of 
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service  each  yeax.  Last  year,  the  members 
of  the  Squad  served  a  total  of  33.517.3  hours. 
drove  the  three  ambulances  20,000  miles,  and 
rendered  assistance  on  1,894  calls.  Total  calls 
for  Its  15  years  of  existence  number  around 
19,000. 

Last  year  In  all  but  one  of  the  out-of- 
town  competitions  that  we  entered,  your 
Nutley  Squad  received  the  trophy  for  the 
"best-equipped  Rig."  We  are  quite  proud  of 
the  Squad's  accomplishments  in — competi- 
tion. In  our  headquarters,  and  esp)ecially  In 
our  complete  and  efficient  emergency  cover- 
age for  our  Town  at  all  times.  However,  we 
could  not  be  proud  of  anything  If  It  were 
not  for  the  Initial  efforts  of  the  original 
members,  the  complete  cooperation  of  the 
Police  Department,  and  most  of  all.  the  faith, 
understanding  and  generosity  of  the  people 
of  Nutley.  For  these  things,  we  the  mem- 
bers of  the  1968  Nutley  Volunteer  First  Aid 
Squad,  Inc.,  are  most  grateful. 


BIGOTRY     AND     HATE     OVERCOME 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
times  of  violence  many  overlook  the  dam- 
age that  can  be  inflicted  by  explosive 
words — in  some  instances  as  senous  as  an 
assassin's  bullet. 

I  fouiid  of  interest  the  treatment  given 
this  "play  on  fear  words"  like  bieotry, 
hate,  racist,  by  Mr.  Morrie  Ryskmd  and 
Mr.  Jim  Murray  and  include  their  col- 
ums,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C  >  Evening  Star, 

June  7.  1968] 

Chabge  op  Bigotry  Triggers  Reply 

(By  Morrie  Rysklnd) 

In  a  number  of  letters  from  blacks — Ne- 
groes is  an  offensive  term  to  them — I'm  ac- 
cused of  racism.  Here  is  a  composite:  'You 
didn't  like  Dr.  King,  and  you  disapprove  of 
Dr.  Abernatliy,  Rap  Brown,  Stokely  Carml- 
chael  and  anyone  else  who  advocates  black 
power.  Though  you  are  a  member  of  a  mi- 
nority group  yourself,  you  show  no  sym- 
pathy for  other  minorities  seeking  their  place 
In    the   sun.    You    want   only    Uncle    Tom." 

Well,  though  I'm  Jewish,  I  do  not  hold 
that  every  Jew  Is,  ipso  facto,  a  noble  hu- 
man being.  There  are  Jewish  hoodlums, 
thieves  and  chiselers.  as  in  every  other  group. 
And  I  don't  think  that  being  a  member 
of  a  "minority"  entitles  them  to  any  special 
privileges. 

The  black  power  I  admire  Is  that  shown 
by  Willie  Mays,  my  favorite  ball-player,  who 
earned  his  place  by  his  ability,  and  not  be- 
cause someone  came  around  with  a  quota 
list  and  demanded  he  play  left  field  because 
he  was  colored  and  his  race  had  suffered 
Indignities.  You'd  have  to  root  for  Willie  even 
If  he  were  white. 

Similarly,  I  go  for  Hank  Aaron  of  the 
Atlanta  Braves,  whom  it's  always  a  pleasure 
to  watch.  But  I  still  retain  my  fondness  for 
Babe  Ruth,  who  was  white.  And  I  didn't 
root  for  Sandy  Koufax  Just  because  he  was  a 
fellow-rellglonlst. 

Archie  Moore  stands  high  as  a  boxer  in  my 
book — but  even  higher  as  a  man.  He  was 
chosen  as  "Mr.  San  Diego  '  last  year  by  a 
community  grateful  to  him  for  taking  col- 
ored youngsters  off  the  streets  and  teaching 
them  that  earning  your  way  Is  a  far  more 
satisfactory  life  than  looting.  Don't  call  him 
Uncle  Tom,  incidentally,  to  his  face.  He  still 
has  a  punch. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  also  admire  George  Schuyler,  the  famous 
colored  writer  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
know  for  over  30  years.  No  man  has  more 
consistently  preached  the  now-derided 
"American  Way."  And  if  you  think  I've  been 
rough  on  the  blackmail  of  "black  power," 
you  ought  to  read  Schuyler  on  It. 

I  didn't  like  the  methods  of  Bugsy  Slegel — 
who  was  Jewish — any  more  than  those  of 
Dutch  Schultz  and  the  Capones — who 
weren't.  Nor  do  those  tnrt;cs  appenl  tn  me 
more  when  they  are  employed  by  blacks. 

In  Washington,  for  example,  colored  gangs 
have  suggested  to  white  storekeepers  that 
they  might  protect  themselves  against  pos- 
sible arson  and  looting  by  displaying  a  litho- 
graph of  Dr.  King  in  their  windows.  The  cost 
is  only  $50;  and  for  an  additional  $30  a 
month,  they  will  provide  all-year  protection 
.  .  The  late  Mr.  Schultz  made  a  pretty 
penny  by  otTerlng  similar  Insurance  against 
"accident"  to  New  York  merchants. 

I  didn't  like  the  Rosenbergs — who  were 
Jewish— spying  on  us  for  Russia.  Nor  did  I 
like  the  clandestine  activities  of  Alger  Hiss — 
who  is  Gentile. 

By  the  same  token.  I  think  little  of  Dick 
Gregory's  talk  to  the  graduating  class  of 
Yale  early  this  year.  "Henry  Ford  hired  6.000 
niggers  islci  in  two  days.  Why  do  you  think 
he  hired  them?  The  fire  got  too  close  to  the 
Ford  plant.  Don't  scorch  the  Mustangs, 
Baby !  Do  you  realize  how  long  It  would  have 
taken  through  peaceful  channels  to  get  6,000 
black  folk  hired  and  through  those  tests?" 

Obviously,  those  6,000  must  have  Included 
many  totally  imversed  in  the  know-how  re- 
quired to  wcrk  even  on  an  Edsel.  But  that 
doesn't  matter,  apparently. 

And  more  from  the  same  speech:  "We  Just 
got  an  Insane  law  to  say  you  can't  burn  an 
American  fl.tg.  I  say.  what  in  the  .  .  .  ;?.  an 
American  flag  but  a  .  .  .  rag  like  all  the 
other  flags  all  over  the  world?  I'm  not  in- 
terested in  rags." 

Dr.  Abernathy  talks  with  God — he  sajrs — 
but  when  he  speaks  with  us  mortals,  he 
sounds  Just  like  Gregory.  "We  will  raise  hell!" 
he  declared,  unless  Congress  gives  him  what 
he  demands. 

I  think  sadly  of  Oscar  Joel  Bryant,  the 
young  Negro  policeman  recently  slain  here 
in  Los  Angeles,  shot  down  by  black  gunmen 
while  he  was  trying  to  prevent  a  Negro  shop 
from  being  looted.  And  it  Is  my  belief  that 
the  young  hero  died  for  America,  and  that 
he  did  more  for  his  country  and  his  race 
than  all  the  Abemathys,  Carmlchaels  and 
Gregorys  put  together. 

And  If  that's  bigotry,  make  the  most  of  it. 
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[From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)   Times.  June 

6,    1968) 

The   Violent   States   of   America: 

A   Nation   in  Surgery 

(By  Jim  Murray) 

Lake  Tahoe. — I  was  going  to  write  to  you 
about  fun  and  games  today- — a  golf  match 
on  a  sylvan  lake,  a  track  meet  in  a  municipal 
amphitheater. 

But  once  again  America  the  Beautiful  has 
taken  a  bullet  to  the  groin.  The  country  Is 
In  surgery.  The  Violent  States  of  America. 
One  bullet  is  mightier  than  one  million  votes. 

It's  not  a  Demoracy,  it's  a  Lunacy,  A  coun- 
trj'  that  shrinks  from  punishing  its  criminals, 
disciplining  its  children,  locking  up  Its  mad. 
It's  like  an  animal  that  disregards  its  senses. 
It's  a  lamb  defending  the  lion's  right  to  eat 
It. 

Democracy  Is  In  the  cross-hairs.  The  Assas- 
sination Party  wins  elections  without  going 
In  a  primary.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  chosen  In  a  hardware  store,  a  mall 
order  catalogue.  We  blame  Dallas,  but  it's 
no  good.  It  happens  everywhere.  Memphis. 
Los  Angeles.  The  United  States. 

We  quarantine  the  good,  tlie  reliable,  the 
honest.   We   keep   a   24-hour  watch   on   the 


trustworthy,  but  get  a  habeas  corpus  to  let 
anarchy  loose. 

Freedom  is  being  gunned  down  The 
"right"  murder  is  the  ultimate  right  in  this 
country.  Sloth  is  a  virtue.  Patriotism  is  :t 
sin.  Conservation  is  an  anachronism.  God  :s 
over  30  years  old.  To  be  young  is  the  only 
religion — as  if  it  were  a  hard-won  virtue. 
"Decency"  is  dirty  feet,  a  scorn  for  work 
"Love"  is  something  you  need  penicillin  Icr. 
■Love"  Is  handing  a  flower  to  a  naked  youn^: 
man  with  vermin  in  his  hair  while  yoi:r 
mother  sits  home  with  a  broken  heart  You 
'love"  strangers,  not  parents. 

I  will  be  severely  criticized,  even  ridiculed 
'or  crying  out.  "Lousy  sportswTiter.  wh.-.t 
does  he  know?  "  I  can  hear  it  said.  "Who  doe- 
he  think  he  is,  Paul  Harvey?"  "Fulton  J. 
Murray,"  still  others  will  sneer.  This  is  the 
20th  Century,  they  will  say,  not  Disneyland 
Well,  It's  getting  to  look  more  like  the  Cavt- 
Man  Era  every  day  from  this  seat,  American.- 
who  have  a  podium  should  use  it  today. 

I  lik?  people  with  curtains  on  the  window, 
not  people  with  "pads."  The  next  guy  th:t 
calls  money  "bread"  should  be  paid  off  ;r. 
whole  wheat,  I'm  sick  of  being  told  I  shou'.cl 
trv  to  "understand"  evil.  Should  a  canarv 
"understand"  a  cat? 

These  are  some  of  the  things,  it  seems  : 
me,    that    has    put    blood    on    the    walls    '  : 
.America.   The    next   luneral   procession   wi:; 
be    for    the    Republic    itself.    The    American 
Dream  will  be  rolling  up  Pennsylvania  A\e 
behind  the  roll  of  drums.  It  will  be  buried  ;;. 
Arlington.  The  Constitution  was  never  co:.- 
ceived  as  a  shield  tor  degeneracy.  You  start 
out  burning  the  tl.ig  and  you  end  up  burniii- 
Detroit.  You  do  away  with  the  death  penalt;. 
lor   everyone   but   presidential   candidates- 
and  Presidents.  The  national  symbol  is  not, 
the  eagle,  it's  the  catafalque. 

The  point  of  the  country  is  Fear.  The  :<:- 
belllon  is  against  good.  Men  of  God  becoii.t 
men  of  the  Mob.  The  National  Anthem  is  . 
scream  in  the  night.  Americans  can't  walk  :;i 
their  own  parks,  get  on  their  own  buses. 
They  have  to  cage  themselves. 

"Get  off  your  knees,  America!"  people  cry, 
but  it  is  ignored.  Bare  your  teeth,  they  sav. 
Threaten  to  fight  back.  The  lion  bares  ;i:s 
teeth  and  the  jackals  slink  away.  A  cowerii.j 
animal  invites  attack.  But  America  is  net 
listening. 

A  young,  vigorous  country  is  immobilizeci 
by  bumper  stickers,  slogans,  neurotic  =fc.- 
dents  with  their  feet  on  desks  they  couldn't 
make,  pulling  down  universities  they 
wouldn't  know  how  to  rebuild. 

It  all  begins  with  that,  the  deification  ^i 
drifters,  wastrels,  poltroons — insolent  guests 
at    the    gracious    table    of   democracy   over- 
turning it  on  their  dismayed  hosts,  .  .  . 
Who  is  going  to  repair  America? 
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GREEKS  INTEND  TO  KEEP 
PROMISES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  DER'WINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  up- 
to-date  report  on  governmental  statistics 
in  Greece  was  presented  by  the  noted  in- 
ternational columnist  of  the  Copley 
Press,  Mr.  Dumitru  Danielopol,  on  June 
9  in  the  Aurora,  111.,  Beacon  News, 

At  a  time  when  the  Soviet  maneuvers 
against  Israel  continue  and  internal 
complications  face  Belgium,  Italy,  and 
France,  the  stability  of  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment should  be  carefully  considere(J. 

Mr.  Danielopol  gives  a  vigorous  pres- 


entation   of    the    current     picture    in 
Greece : 

Greeks  Intend   To   Keep   Promises 
I  By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 

Athens. — "We  are  honest  F>^ople  and  we 
intend  to  keep  our  promisee."  said  Prime 
Minister  George  Papandopoulo.";. 

Tlie  tough-looking.  49-year-old  career 
ifRcer  who  doHed  his  uniform  to  take  up  the 
top  job  of  Greece  was  answering  my  ques- 
tions about  the  new  constitution  sclieduled 
lor  a  national  plebiscite  Sept.  1.  It  is  the  prel- 
ude to  the  reinstatement  of  parliamentary 
democracy. 

■  Please  assure  your  readers."  he  said,  "that 
we  mean  what  we  say." 

.'M  8  o'clock  on  a  sunny  spring  morning, 
the  Prime  Minister  was  already  at  work  In 
tlie  office  in  the  old  Royal  Palace,  where  I  had 
interviewed  two  previous  Greek  prini'i  min- 
isters in  the  last  two  years. 

This  premier  wears  an  air  of  assurance  and 
a  disarming  smile.  He  looks  and  acts  like  a 
man  who  knows  what  has  to  be  done  and  Is 
confident  that  his  government  can  do  It. 
These  qualities  were  missing  when  I  .•-poke  to 
the  well-intentioned  .Stephanos  .Stephanop- 
i.ulos  in  1966  and  to  scholarly,  judicial  Con- 
stantlne  Kolllas  in  1967. 

Before  he  got  involved  in  politics.  Papan- 
dopoulos  had  a  briiliant  military  career. 

He  went  into  battle  in  1940  two  months 
after  graduation  from  artillery  schcxjl  when 
Mussolini  attacked  Greece.  He  subsequently 
fought  the  German.s,  joined  the  Greek  re- 
sistance during  the  Nazi  occupation  and 
commanded  an  artillery  battery  war  fight 
..(jainst  Communist  guerrillas. 

He  subsequently  became  a  member  of  the 
Intelligence  Bureau  of  the  Army  General 
.Staff,  attended  the  Higher  War  College,  the 
N'aval  .Academy  and  the  Armed  Forces  School 
(f  Special  Weapons, 

Col.  Papandopoulos  was  a  minister  to  the 
;>rime  minister's  office  on  April  21.  1967,  when 
I'-teether  with  other  military  men  he  exe- 
cuted a  "coup  d'etat"  to  save  Greece  from 
political  chaos  and  a  possible  Communist 
takeover. 

When  I  interviewed  Prime  Minister  Steph- 
r.nopoulos  in  July  1966,  Greece  had  the  jit- 
ters. Its  parliamentary  democracy  was  a 
farce.  A  capricious  and  Irresponsible  Parlia- 
ment was  toppling  governments  at  a  tip  of 
.•l  hat.  No  major  reform  was  possible. 

"Every  time  the  governnient  tried  to  bring 
in  a  much-needed  reform,"  said  lulios  Ev- 
lamblos.  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Cciordlna- 
tion,  "It  was  immediately  attacked  by  the 
opposition  press  and  called  a  'scandal.' 

"It  was  impossible  for  the  government  to 
v.-r>rk  at  all." 

Corruption  was  rampant  and  communism 
'.vas  showing  Us  ugly  head  again.  After  5  years 
of  civil  war  in  the  late  '40s  the  Greeks  were 
not  anxious  to  see  it  happen  again. 

On  April  21,  1967,  the  military  set  about 
to  reverse  the  trend, 

"It  was  the  zero  hour  to  save  the  country 
from  joining  the  so-called  democracies  of 
the  East  forever,"  Insists  Evlamblos. 

When  I  visited  Greece  in  1967  one  month 
after  the  coup,  the  jitters  were  giving  way 
to  a  feeling  of  relief.  The  Communist  threat 
h.ad  been  averted. 

But  there  was  anxiety  too. 

Could  the  militarj-  regime  stay  In  power? 

Attacked  by  some  of  their  allies,  by  the 
liberals,  the  conservatives,  and  the  Com- 
munists alike,  the  military  men  were  called 
fascist,'.,  tyrants,  hangmen,  murderers  and 
c-very  other  dirty  name  under  the  sun, 

American  support  was  less  than  enthusi- 
astic. 

"It's  easier  today  to  be  a  Communist  than 
a  non-Communist,"  complained  George 
Christopoulos.  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  "It's  even  rougher  If  you  happen  to 
be  an  anti-Communist." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  military  government  insisted  it  had 
the  approval  of  the  pecjple, 

'Go  talk  U)  the  people  of  Greece."  said 
Prime  Minister  Kollias  last  May.  "Find  out  for 
vourself." 

I  did. 

From  all  appearances,  the  Greek  people 
were  satisfied  with  the  new  regime.  "Police 
stale"  charges  simply  did  not  stand  up. 

Twelve  months  later  the  atmosphere  has 
clianged  again. 

Anxiety  had  been  replaced  by  a  feeling  of 
confidence.  The  military  has  stood  firm 
against  all  odds  and  liave  carried  out  a  vast 
number  of  welcome  and  long  (verdue  reforms. 

Even  such  severe  critics  as  Paris'  Le  Monde 
admitted  recently  that  the  balance  sheet  for 
the  year  show  "a  number  <if  positive  results" 
both  internally — in  the  economic  and  social 
fields — and  on  an  international  level 

King  Constantine's  appeal  to  the  people  to 
overthrow  the  regime  last  December  lell  on 
deaf  ears.  The  Greeks  seem  reasonably  satis- 
fied with  what  they  have  and  are  not  ready 
Ifir  new  adventures. 

Why  today's  trouble  In  Franco,  the  Com- 
muni.st  galn.s  In  Italy  and  the  Soviet  penetra- 
tion in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  the 
Middle  East,  the  Greek  military  regime  looks 
like  a  good  bet. 

The  general  consensus  here  is  that  In  a 
free  elc-tlon  the  colonels  turned  politicians 
will  be  elected  with  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

Tliey  are  pro-Greek.  pro-American.  pro- 
NATO,  and  anti-Communist. 

That's  a  pretty  good  platform. 
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LETTER  FROM  WASPIINGTON 


HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF  co:^.'^•ECTIC^■T 
IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  .Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues another  excellent  article  by 
Richard  Rovere. 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  New  Yorker, 
Mr.  Rovere  reflects  on  the  assassination 
of  P^obert  F.  Kennedy  and  r-'enerally  on 
the  welfare  and  safety  of  our  Nation's 
leaders  and  political  candidates.  I  think 
that  Mr.  Rovere's  remarks  are  particu- 
l.qrly  valuable  at  this  time  when  so  many 
i^mencans  fii'c-  asking  why  it  happens. 
While  Mr.  Rovere's  answer  is  not  defini- 
tive, his  sober  remarks  help  to  put  the 
matter  into  perspective: 

Letter  From  V/ashincton 

June  9. 

Robert  F.  Kennedy,  who  opposed  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  proposed  to  escalate  the 
war  on  poverty,  v.-as.  It  would  appear,  as- 
s.assinated  because  he  supported  the  Middle 
Eastern  policy  of  the  President  he  hoped 
to  replace — a  policy  that  is  not  a  major,  or 
.^ven  a  minor,  cause  of  dlvlsiveness  in  this 
country  today.  Although  the  indicted  as- 
sailant spent  his  adolescence  here  and  must 
have  been  exposed  to  much  of  the  worst  of 
our  commercialized  popular  culture,  which 
exploits  violence  as  it  does  anything  else 
that  Is  easily  exploitable,  he  spent  what  Drs. 
Freud  and  Spock  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  assure  us  are  the  truly  formative 
years  in  a  part  of  the  world  v.here  violence, 
organized  and  otherwise,  has  been  a  com- 
monplace of  life  throughout  much  of  re- 
corded history — a  part  of  the  world,  Indeed, 
that  gave  our  language  the  very  word  "as- 
sassin" and  that,  almost  a  millennium  ago, 
Institutionalized  political  and  religious  mur- 


der in  a  secret  society  that  terrorized  the 
Levant  and  part.s  of  Europe  for  centuries. 
In  this  there  Is  no  vindication  for  our  Ameri- 
can ways  The  Senator  was  shot  In  the  Am- 
bassador Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  Cnllfornl:i, 
USA  .  in  the  near  presence  of  IockI  poll'-e 
and  other  security  agents.  The  murder  wea- 
pon was  no  scimitar:  it  was  an  tigly  little 
pistol  of  native  manufacture  and — if  we 
are  to  credit  preliminary  repwrts  released  to 
the  press  by  authorities  in  Callforni:!— easily 
procured,  thanks  to  the  laxity  of  our  na- 
tion's laws  and  these  of  mi>st  of  the  state-N. 
To  the  best  of  our  present  knowledge,  no 
Arab  zealot  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
killing  of  John  P  Kennedy  or  Martin  Luther 
King  or  Medgar  Evers  or  Malcolm  X  or  Mrs. 
Viola  Liuzzo  But  the  extinction  of  an  .Ameri- 
can leader  by  u  Jordanian  natlonali.st  does 
.•-eem  to  suggest  that  we  cannot  altogether 
explain  our  latest  loss  or  our  plight  as  a  peo- 
ple by  pointing  to  t!ie  iniquity  of  the  w:>r 
in  V'ietnam  or  by  berating  ourselves  for 
letting  our  children  play  with  guns  and  be 
spellboiind  by  shoot-outs  on  television.  It 
is  entirely  poeslble — It  might  even  have  been 
likely — 'hat  if  Senatcir  Kennedy  had  not  been 
mortally  wounded  on  Jime  5th.  apparently 
Jor  reasons  having  no  connection  with  Viet- 
nam or  our  domestic  arrangements,  he  would 
,so<jner  or  later  have  been  murderously  as- 
saulted by  some  native  .son  inflamed  bv 
some  hatred  or  injustice  for  which  there 
would  be  no  one  to  blame  but  ourselves 
But  it  is  every  bit  as  jws.slble  that  Slrhan 
Bishar.i  Slrhan  wci'id  have  been  moved  to 
commit  the  act  he  1.^  charged  with  if  we 
had  never  intervened  In  Vietnam.  If  poverty 
and  bigotry  had  been  wiped  out  long  ago, 
and  if  our  popular  entertainment  dealt  with 
nothing  init  love  and  gentleness  and  broth- 
erhood 

Kennedy,  it  seems  reasonable  now  to  s"v, 
was  assassinated  because  he  soiight  an  office 
of  great  authority  and  worldwide  prestige 
and  had  declared  his  intention  of  continu- 
ing American  friendship  for  and  support  of 
the  State  of  Israel.  To  put  it  another  w.iy, 
he  is  dead  today  because  the  United  States 
Is  a  global  power  that  perceives — or  misper- 
celves— a  national  Interest  In  the  outcome  of 
conflicts  In  almost  every  part  of  the  world. 
Thus,  it  becomes  necessary  for  Americans 
to  confront  the  f.\ct  that,  given  our  ways 
of  conducting  our  political  affairs,  our  lead- 
ers are  frequently  at  the  mercy  not  only  of 
the  fanatics  and  maniacs  we  ourselves  spawn 
In  great  profusion  but  also  of  haters  and 
potential  killers  In  almost  every  other  coun- 
try on  earth.  The  mere  existence  of  our 
power  and  of  our  alliances  on  every  con- 
tinent provides  an  almost  infinite  number 
of  motivations  for  others  to  Intervene  in  our 
affairs,  as  we  are  Intervening  In  theirs  Some 
would  no  doubt  argue  that  this  Is  merely 
another  way  of  establishing  our  collective 
guilt  or  our  guilt  as  a  nation.  A  case  can 
certainly  be  made  for  connecting  the  capac- 
ity for  destruction  we  have  created  for  otir- 
selves  with  a  disposition  to  violence  and  a 
'"asunl  resort  to  it  in  conflicts  among  our- 
selves. Bttt  If  the  case  against  the  young 
Jordanian  is  what  It  appears  to  be,  he  was 
motivated  not  by  the  malign  exercise  of  our 
power  but  by  our  refusal  to  exercise  It  In 
behalf  of  the  cause  he  espouses — or.  more 
accurately,  since  we  have  sold  arms  to  Jor- 
dan and  other  Arab  countries,  by  our  failure 
to  equip  his  side  with  the  quantity  of  power 
necessary  for  the  total  destruction  of  Its 
enemy.  A  foreign  policy  looked  upon  a« 
peaceful  and  benign  by  every  American  and 
by  most  of  the  world's  people  would  not  lack 
fanatical  enemies.  An  efTectlve  policy  of 
global  reconciliation  and  disarmament  would 
no  more  appease  the  Slrhans  of  this  world 
than  the  mixed  bag  of  policies  we  now  pur- 
sue. 

Since  we  are  unilVely  either  to  resolve 
our  internal  discords  or  to  get  out  of  the 
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power  business  In  the  foreseeable  future. 
the  question  raised  by  all  the  recent  assassi- 
nations Is  whether  we  can  go  on  choosing 
our  political  leaders  by  the  means  that  are 
now  generally  regarded  as  traditional  and 
are  held  by  some  to  be  essential  to  the  main- 
tenances of  democracy.  Senator  Kennedy 
believed  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing 
as  democratic  politics  If  candidates  seeking 
the  public  favor  could  not  freely  move  among 
the  masses  of  the  people  wherever  they  might 
be  encountered.  This  is  the  common  view 
among  politicians  of  both  parties,  and  It  has 
been  frequently  reasserted  In  the  last  few 
days — most  strongly  by  Governor  Rockefeller, 
who  said,  shortly  after  Robert  Kennedy  died, 
that  he  had  no  Intention  of  avoiding  crowds 
or  of  having  any  more  protection  than  he 
has  had  in  the  past.  It  Is  an  attractive  as 
well  as  a  courageous  position  to  take,  and  it 
may  be  sound  as  political  philosophy.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  any  politician  who  aban- 
doned the  practice  of  mingling  at  close 
quarters  with  his  constituents,  actual  or 
potential,  would  be  denying  himself  the 
enormous  advantage  of  demonstrating  his 
personal  rapport  with  them  and  .ilso  the 
value  of  what  he  might  learn  from  and 
about  shern  In  such  encounters.  In  1968. 
thts  has  -wemed  particularly  true.  Senators 
Kennedy  and  McCarthy,  on  the  Democratic 
side,  .md  Governor  Rockefeller,  on  the  Re- 
publican side,  mounted  their  respective  cam- 
paigns as  certlfi.able  underdogs  It  was  es- 
sentl.Tl  to  the  strategy  of  each  that  he  con- 
vince the  ultimate  nominators — the  Conven- 
tion delegates — that  people  In  large  numbers 
would  welcome  hla  presence  and  applaud  his 
views.  The  surest,  If  not  the  only,  known  way 
of  doing  this  is  to  hold  open  gatherings,  to 
encourage  the  crowds  to  swell,  and  to  allow 
the  candidate  to  fraternize  as  much  as  possi- 
ble with  these  who  have  troubled  to  join  him. 
Moreover,  when  the  dangers  of  this  practice 
were  pointed  out  to  Senator  Kennedy  and 
others,  they  were  able  to  reply  that  neither 
John  F,  Kennedy  nor  Martin  Luther  King 
had  been  killed  while  mingling  with  large 
numbers  of  people.  Some  politicians,  one  of 
them  being  President  Johnson,  have  insisted 
that  they  are  never  safer — In  the  sense  of 
Immunity  from  assassination.  If  not  In  the 
sense  of  immunity  from  bruises  and  broken 
toes — than  when  they  are  In  the  midst  of 
large  crowds  And  It  can  also  be  pointed 
out  that  Senator  Kennedy  was  shot  not  while 
consorting  with  a  crowd  but — after  several 
weeks  of  consorting  with  many  and  after 
having  received  the  news  that  his  techniques 
had  prevailed  In  California — while  he  was 
seeking  to  avoid  one. 

Ye:  the  question  is  not  really  whether 
one  kind  of  exposure  Is  more  dangerous  than 
another;  it  is.  rather,  whetlier  our  leaders 
;u-e  serving  as  or  their  principles  well  by  so 
frenquently  tempting  death.  It  Is  true  that 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  Martin  Luther  King 
were  shot  by  snipers,  and  that  no  increase 
in  the  number  of  bodyguards  is  likely  to 
afford  protection  against  a  killer  armed  with 
a  telescopic  sight.  But  the  late  President 
would  In  all  probability  be  alive  today  if  the 
people  on  the  Dallas  streets  had  seen  him 
through  a  bubbletop.  and  It  might  well  have 
occurred  to  someone  In  the  entourage  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  who  ordinarily  had  more 
physical  protection  than  most  of  our  Presi- 
dential candidates,  that  It  was  Imprudent  for 
their  leader  to  silhouette  himself  on  a  lighted 
motel  balcony  in  the  city  of  Memphis  on  the 
night  of  April  4th.  In  any  case,  whether  or 
not  democracy  could  survive  the  abandon- 
ment or  radical  reform  of  some  of  the  present 
methods  of  seeking  political  support.  It  seems 
quite  clear  that  it  will  have  less  hope  of 
surviving  if  the  acceptance  of  national  lead- 
ership Involves  a  high  risk  of  death.  Democ- 
racy Is  unquestionably  diminished  when 
there  are  restraints  on  the  liberty  of  any 
citizen   to   go   anywhere   he   chooses,   either 
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alone  and  unprotected  or  in  the  company  of 
others.  But  it  suffered  some  diminution  in 
this  country  long  ago;  the  historical  fact  Is 
that  nearly  all  our  Presidents  have  accepted 
such  restraints,  as  have  most  leaders  of  na- 
tions for  as  long  as  nations  have  existed.  And 
it  now  seems  Incontestable  that  democracy 
was  vastly  more  diminished  by  the  death  of 
Robert  Kennedy  than  it  would  have  been 
had  he  lived  with  more  caution  and  more 
protection.  He  spoke  for  millions  who  are 
now,  at  least  temporarily,  voiceless. 

The  idea  that  democracy  requires  the  risks 
our  leaders  run  seems  peculiarly  American. 
Few  presidents  and  prime  ministers  in  other 
countries  feel  CiUled  upon  to  lake  so  many 
chances.  Some  of  them  might  well  feel  that 
they  could  afford  more  exposure  than  their 
American  counterparts,  for  in  no  other  civi- 
lized country  are  lethal  weapons  so  numerous 
or  so  easily  come  by  as  they  are  here.  Still, 
foreign  leaders  less  often  feel  compelled  to  be 
in  close  and  dangerous  proximity  with  crowds 
that  may  include  individuals  who  wish  them 
dead,  and  wlien  the  need  to  do  so  seems 
unavoidable  they  have  tighter  t  though  often 
less  visible)  security.  When  President  Elsen- 
hower went  to  meet  Nikita  Khrushchev  in 
Geneva  In  1955.  the  Swiss  and  other  Euro- 
peans— Including,  of  course,  the  Russians — 
professed  to  think  that  the  Americans  were 
ridiculously  obsessed  with  security,  and  so 
it  seemed  when  one  observed  six  or  seven 
Secret  Service  men  Jogging  along  beside  the 
President's  car  as  it  moved  through  the 
streets  of  Geneva.  However,  the  Swiss  and 
others  could  afford  to  regard  this  as  ex- 
cessive because  they  had  already  put  into 
effect  security  measures  of  a  severeness  un- 
known in  this  country.  The  Russians  had  no 
joggers:  they  simply  had  an  enormous  dele- 
gation consisting  largely  of  strong-arm  men. 
When  President  de  Gaulle  played  host  to 
the  heads  of  government  of  this  country,  ihe 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1960 — for  the  summit  conference  that  never 
took  place — his  police  took  the  precaution 
of  rounding  up  hundreds  of  persons  suspected 
of  being  capable  of  attempting  assassina- 
tion and  providing  them  with  a  holiday  in 
the  South  of  France.  No  such  procedure 
would  be  tolerated  in  this  country,  and  even 
If  it  were,  a  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  or  a  Sirhan 
Blshara  Sirhan  might  escape  the  dragnet.  But 
if  we  are  to  pre.serve  civil  liberties  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  our  leaders,  either  our 
leaders  will  have  to  change  their  ways  or 
their  followers  will  have  to  insist  that  they 
accept  more  security.  There  can  be  no  cer- 
tain protection  against  determined  assassins, 
but  a  bubbletop  on  the  Presidential  limousine 
would  have  spared  President  Kennedy,  and 
a  bodyguard  of  seven  or  eight  men  might 
have  spared  Senator  Kennedy. 

Addressing  himself  to  this  unpleasant  sub- 
ject a  couple  of  nights  ago.  Senator  Javlts 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  tliat  the  time  may 
have  come  when  we  can  no  longer  get  along 
without  a  national  police  force.  He  was 
aware,  he  said,  that  the  idea  was  abhorrent 
to  most  Americans  and  particularly  to  those 
of  a  liberal  cast  of  mind.  But  he  observed 
that  other  countries  had  managed  to  main- 
tain freedom  while  giving  broad  powers  of 
enforcement  to  a  national  police,  and  he  did 
not  think  that  the  only  protection  from 
tyranny  was  the  preservation  of  our  tradi- 
tion of  local  police  authority.  It  Is  dlfBcult, 
for  example,  to  see  how  our  scandalous 
traffic  In  firearms  could  be  stopped  except  by 
a  national  agency.  Thanks  to  the  exertions 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association.  Congress  Is 
still  reluctant  to  end  this  traffic,  but  if  Its 
mood  changed  tomorrow  and  the  toughest 
possible  bill  were  enacted.  It  provisions  could 
not  and  would  not  be  enforced  by  oiu-  con- 
stables, sheriffs,  and  local  police;  they  would 
lack  the  means  and,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  the  will  to  deal  with  a  problem  that 
might  be   comparable  to  disarming  a  large 
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and  hostile  military  force.  Our  teclinologj' 
has  burdened  us  with  many  other  problems 
that  seem  insoluble  by  means  of  anything 
short  of  a  national  police  agency.  One  we 
may  shortly  have  to  face  is  that  of  the  manu- 
facture of  small  and  not  so  small  nuclear 
weapons  by  non-governmental  organizations. 
and  even  by  Individuals;  to  tackle  it  with  any 
success  would  require  keeping  track  of  fis- 
sionable materials  all  over  the  country.  In 
view  of  our  failure,  even  with  a  national 
agency,  to  do  much  about  the  circulation 
of  narcotics,  the  prospect  is  in  any  case  ap- 
palling, but  it  would  be  quite  hopeless — as 
perhaps  it  already  Is — -  to  entrust  it  to  police 
responsible  to  thousands  of  local  authorities. 

There  is  an  understandable  tendency  in 
this  bitter  and  grieving  city  to  say  that  there 
Is  no  iiope  for  the  United  States  unless  it 
quickly  remakes  itself  In  the  ways  that 
Robert  Kennedy  wished  It  to  and  unless  it 
immediately  equips  Itself  with  the  foreign 
policies  he  urged  upon  it.  Hope  may  lie 
where  he  said  It  lay.  But  the  fvillest  and 
speediest  realization  of  all  his  dreams  would 
not  greatly  reduce  the  vulnerability  of  many 
of  oiu-  finest  spirits  to  the  acts  of  derangeti 
and  desperate  fanatics.  If  we  are  ever  to  be 
led  to  the  New  Jerusalem,  we  must  do  what 
we  can  to  keep  alive  those  who  knov/  tho 
way. 

The  mortatorium  on  "politics"  agreed  to 
by  all  the  leading  candidates  is  not  likely 
to  endure  for  more  than  a  few  days.  It  is 
in  no  one's  Interest  that  it  should.  A  Presi- 
dent must  be  chosen  in  November,  and  un- 
less the  contenders  find  some  way  of  ad- 
dressing themsel"es  to  the  electorate  at  an 
early  date,  there  will  be  little  hope  in  either 
party  of  challenging  the  front-runners,  c  r 
even  of  negotiating  any  sort  of  policy  com- 
promises with  them.  It  may  even  now  be  too 
late  for  this.  Most  people  here  have  for  some 
time  been  persuaded  that  neither  Humphrev 
nor  Nixon  could  be  denied  nomination.  M.anv 
think  that  Kennedy's  death  has  made  their 
strength  even  greater  than  it  was  a  week 
ago.  In  the  view  of  a  large  number  of  Re- 
publicans, it  was  only  the  possibility  of 
Kennedy's  nomination  that  gave  Nelson 
Rockefeller  any  kind  of  appeal  to  Republican 
leaders,  and  a  big  part  of  Kermedy's  strength 
reflected  the  view  of  many  Democratic  poli- 
ticians that  he  could  run  powerfully  against 
Rockfeller.  Among  those  who  were  drawn  'o 
Kennedy  primarily  because  of  his  and  their 
opposition  to  the  war.  there  is  a  movement 
to  transfer — or.  in  some  cases,  retransfcr— 
their  support  to  Senator  McCarthy.  But. 
what,  more  than  two  months  ago.  made  Ken- 
nedy seem  a  more  hopeful  candidate  than 
McCarthy  was  his  acceptability  among  such 
Party  leaders  as  Jesse  Unruh.  of  California, 
and  Mayor  Richard  Daley,  of  Chicago.  It 
now  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  they 
would  be  more  comfortable  with  Humphrey 
as  the  nominee  than  with  McCarthy.  The 
Kennedy  supporters  who  now  are  moved  to 
throw  their  support  to  McCarthy  will  be  do- 
ing so  with  very  little  hope  of  wresting  the 
nomination  from  Humphrey  but  with  some 
expectation  that  anti-war  sentiment  could 
be  mobilized  to  wring  concessions  on  for- 
eign policy  and  on  Cabinet  appointments. 
Kennedy  and  McCarthy,  it  Is  being  pointed 
out.  had  a  combined  vote  of  eighty-eight  per 
cent  in  California,  and  when  any  politician 
hears  a  figure  like  that  he  is  likely  to  listen 
to  reason.  A  similar  aim  is  no  doubt  be- 
ing sought  by  those  Republicans  who  con- 
tinue to  support  Rockefeller — though  they, 
of  course,  can  hardly  lead  from  such 
strength. 

The  first  Convention — that  of  the  Re- 
publicans, In  Miami — will  get  under  way  Just 
two  months  from  now.  In  the  past,  at  about 
this  stage  of  the  Presidential  year,  the  handl- 
cappers  have  become  very  self-assured:  in 
the  past,  they  have,  as  a  rule,  had  pood 
reasons  to.  The  primaries  are  over.  Most  dele- 
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gallons  are  committed  It  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  any  new  candidates  would  be 
so  foolhardy  as  to  declare  this  late  in  the 
proceedings'  But  In  1968.  two  months  seems 
a  very  long  time  indeed,  and  very  few  people 
are  confident  enough  to  look  even  two  days 
ahead.  Most  are  now  conditioned  to  expect 
the  \niexpected  and  to  acknowledge  the  ex- 
istence of  many  Impulses  in  American  life — 
some  of  them  terrifying,  some  of  them  heart- 
ening, nearly  all  of  them  incalculable  as  to 
force  and  meaning.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
widespread  awarenes.s — which  the  latest  as- 
sassination will  surely  increase — that  we  are 
not  and  never  again  can  be  in  full  control 
uf  our  destiny.  We  cannot  determine  the 
course  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  or  the 
course  of  the  talks  in  Paris:  what  the  Con- 
vention delegates  do  in  August  and  what 
the  voters  do  in  November  may  be  governed 
by  what  .irmies  In  Asia  and  diplomats  In 
Europe  do  or  fail  to  do  in  the  meanwhile. 
But  on  this  melancholy  weekend  the  strong- 
est possibility  that  anyone  can  foresee  is  the 
nomination  by  the  Democrat.s  of  the  Vice- 
President  and  by  the  Republicans  of  the 
last  Republican  holder  of  that  office. 

Richard  H.  Rovere 


NEW  AIRPORT  AT  COCHRAN.  GA. 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new- 
airport  has  been  dedicated  in  my  Eightli 
Congressional  District.  This  airport  is  lo- 
cated in  Cochran,  Ga.  I  would  like  to  take 
just  a  minute  to  discuss  the  importance 
of  this  new  facility  to  the  continued 
progress  of  Georgia  and  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict. 

Today,  air  transportation  is  this  coun- 
tr>-'s  seventh  largest  and  by  far  its  fast- 
est growing  industiy.  During  the  next  12 
years,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  business 
of  transporting  people  by  air  will  triple 
in  size  on  a  worldwide  basis;  747  Super- 
jets  will  be  introduced  next  year,  capable 
of  carrj'ing  490  passengers  faster,  higher, 
more  comfortably,  more  economically, 
and  with  greater  safety  than  any  exist- 
ing aircarft. 

A  new  medium-haul  aircraft  will  be 
the  Airbus,  a  high-capacity,  three-jet 
cousin  of  the  Superjet.  Due  in  1971,  the 
Airbus  like  the  Superjet,  will  fly  at  just 
uuder  the  speed  of  sound.  It  will  carry 
250  passengers,  and  its  direct  operating 
costs,  again  like  the  Superjet,  will  be 
about  one-fourth  less  per  passenger  mile 
than  the  costs  of  today's  jet  aircraft. 

For  long  hauls  there  will  be  the  super- 
sonic transport  which  should  be  flying 
commercially  in  1976.  It  will  carry  about 
300  passengers  at  1.780  miles  per  hour, 
almost  three  times  the  speed  of  sound  at 
cruise  altitudes.  From  engines  on  to  en- 
sjines  off,  this  would  put  London  about  2 
hours  and  50  minutes  from  New  York. 

There  will  be  sweeping  chan.ges  in  the 
operation  of  air  transportation.  Some 
advances  of  this  kind  are  already  very 
close  to  operational  status.  The  Super- 
jets,  for  instance,  will  introduce  push- 
button navigation,  by  which  self-con- 
tained inertial  guidance  system  will  nav- 
igate planes  to  their  destinations  without 
any  outside  communication  or  control. 
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The  airport  is  an  important  part  of  our 
program  of  community  de\elopment.  We 
know  by  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Censu.>  that  a  community  with  an  air- 
port such  as  ours  has  an  increased  vol- 
ume of  retail  and  wholesale  trade. 

We  also  know  that  an  adequate  airiwrt 
is  a  strong  factor  in  tlie  decisions  of  in- 
dusti-v'  to  build  new  plants  in  a  commu- 
nity, and  we  know  that  the  availability 
of  a  modern  airiwrt  is  necessaiT  to  keep 
our  area  industrial  establishments  which 
ha\e  contributed  so  much  to  the  iiros- 
perity  of  our  area. 

Our  airports  can  provide  airborne 
agricultui-al  services  to  mechanized 
farms.  They  can  even  become  :he  center 
for  a  large,  planned,  industrial  develop- 
ment area. 

Of  course,  an  airirort  by  itself  is  no 
guarantee  of  local  prosperity.  But.  local 
prosperity  without  one  is  unlikely  now 
or  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

We  have  faith  in  that  future  and  we 
intend  to  make  the  most  of  it,  as 
Georgians  always  have. 

In  tliat  spirit  we  have  built  a  new  air- 
port in  Cochran,  we  have  worked  for 
funds  to  expand  and  modernize  the  air- 
ports in  Douslas  and  Jekyll  Island  Ga., 
and  we  will  continue  to  work  for  new  air- 
ports and  for  the  expansion  of  present 
airports  in  our  Eighth  District. 


OEO  EFFORTS  CUT  VIOLENCE, 
DIRECTOR  SAYS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  excellent  example  of  the  impact  of 
the  war  on  poverty  programs  is  described 
in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  May 
27  issue  of  the  Washington  Star,  entitled 
"OEO  Efforts  Cut  Violence.  Director 
Says." 

During  recent  hearings  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  the 
newly  appointed  Acting  Director  of  the 
Nation's  antipoverty  effort  tells  of  his 
agency's  plans  to  spend  $35  million  on 
summer  educational  and  recreational 
programs  in  addition  to  helping  young- 
sters find  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  know  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing summer  programs  to  keep  the  many 
thousands  of  young  people's  energies  ex- 
erted in  productive  and  useful  ways.  Be- 
cause I  think  it  worthy  of  my  colleagues' 
attention,  I  insert  the  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  commend  the 
initiative  and  dynamic  planning  of  Mr. 
Bertrand  Harding.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
see  that  Bert  Harding  has  made  .such  a 
strong  case  for  continuing  the  OEO's  war 
on  poverty  programs. 
GEO  Efforts  Crx  Violence.  Director  Sats 

The  head  of  the  federal  antipoverty  agency 
says  summer  programs  for  the  poor  may  not 
prevent  riots  but  they  go  a  long  way  toward 
reducing  any  violence. 

Bertrand  M.  Harding,  acting  director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  OppKjrtunity.  told  a 
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House  Appropriations  subcommittee  his 
agency  plans  to  spend  S35  million  on  sum- 
mer recreational  and  educational  jirograms 
in  addition  to  helping  youngsters  find  job?. 

"I  am  completely  confident  that  programs 
wliich  provide  these  yoimg  people  jobs  In 
the  summer,  which  provide  them  an  oppor- 
tunity for  rccrentlon,  for  educition  improve- 
ment, take  them  off  the  streets,  give  them 
something  productive  and  useful  to  do.  con- 
tribute lo  peace  in  our  ctles."  Harding  .'aid. 

"Obviously,  they  do  not  do  the  whole  job. 
We  have  had  riots  In  cities  with  large  summer 
programs,  and  I  guess  It  is  not  within  my 
wisdom  to  Judge  how  many  riots  did  not 
occur  because  of  the  programs  or  how  much 
worse  the  riots  that  did  occur  would  have 
been  but  for  these  programs,  but  it  Is  cer- 
tainly my  judgment  that  they  have  con- 
tributed to  opportunities  for  the  youth  and 
a  reduction  in  the  violence." 

Harding  testified  before  the  stiboommittee 
April  5,  the  day  after  rioting  broke  out  in 
several  cities  across  the  nation  In  the  wake 
of  the  assassination  of  Dr  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  His  testimony  was  made  public 
today. 

Chairman  Daniel  J  Flood,  D-Pa  .  pressed 
Harding  on  the  subject  of  rioting,  saying  the 
U.S.  had  spent  much  more  on  these  anti- 
poverty  programs  last  summer  and  the  nation 
had    worse   dLsturbance. 

Harding  replied:  "You  have  to  judge  what 
might  have  occurred  if  we  had  had  no  pro- 
grams." 

He  said  neither  he  or  his  predecessor— 
.Embassador  to  Prance  Sargent  Shrlver— 
viewed  the  antipoverty  program  as  an  antl- 
riot  program.  He  said  they  thought  of  the 
summer  programs  as  an  opportunity  for  poor 
children— "a  positive  jirogram.  an  opportu- 
nity to  productively  develop  these  kids  dur- 
ing their  off-period  In  the  summer, 

"But  It  does,  in  my  Judgment  and  cer- 
tainly in  the  judgment  of  the  administra- 
tion, make  an  Important  contribution  to 
tranquility  in   the   cities." 

OEO  is  seeking  a  1969  appropriation  of  $2.1 
billion,  an  increase  of  $400  million  over  the 
current  year. 


SP4C. 


JOHN    P.    EDWARDS    DIES    IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  13.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mar5-land.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sp4c.  John  P.  Edwards,  a  fine  young 
man  from  Marj-land,  was  killed  recently 
in  Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  commend  his  bravery  and 
honor  his  memory  by  including  the  fol- 
lowing article  in  the  Record  : 

Sp4c.  Edwards  Dead  in  Vietnam 

A  19-year-old  soldier  from  East  Baltimore 
who  volunteered  for  duty  In  Vietnam  was 
killed  In  action  near  Saigon  Monday,  the  De- 
fense Departnient  reported  yesterday. 

He  was  Spec.  4  John  P.  Edwards,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs  John  B.  Edwards  of  3022  Mc- 
Elderry  street. 

Ralph  Edwards,  a  brother  of  the  young 
soldier,  said  yesterday  that  Specialist  Ed- 
wards had  apparently  been  In  steady  combat 
In  the  Saigon  area  since  he  arrived  in  Viet- 
nam in  mid-March. 

A   "BEAtrrlFUL  cottntry" 

He  had  been  wounded  once,  although  it 
was  not  serious.  Mr.  Edwards  said.  In  letters 
home,  he  had  said  little  about  the  fighting. 
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but  had  termed  Vietnam  a  "beautiful"  coun- 
try, his  brother  related. 

Specialist  Edwards  enlisted  in  the  Army  at 
the  age  of  17  after  dropping  out  of  the  ninth 
grade  at  Hampstead  Hill  Junior  High  School. 

"He  wanted  to  serve  his  hitch."  Mr  Ed- 
wards said.  Following  training  at  Port  Bragg. 
N  C  .  he  was  sent  to  Germany,  but  after  a 
year  there,  he  volunteered  for  duty  in  Viet- 
nam 

■'something  for  his  Country" 

"He  said  he  wanted  to  be  doing  something 
for  his  country."  the  soldiers  brother  said 
Specialist  Edward.s  w;is  one  of  ten  children. 
Four  of  his  brothers  have  completed  military 
service,  two  in  the  Army  und  two  in  the 
Navy 

Besides  his  brother  Ralph  and  his  par- 
ens. Specialist  Edwards  is  survived  by  seven 
other  brothers.  Randolph.  Archie.  Richard. 
Dale.  Michael.  Robert  and  Dennis  Edwards, 
and  a  sister.  Jacq'.ioline  Edwards. 


PITTSBURGH  COMPANY  AND  THE 
CITY'S  BUSINESS  &  JOB  DEVEL- 
OPMENT CORP.  SHOW  WAY  TO 
EMPLOY  THE  JOBLESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSTLV.\NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  13.  1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  re- 
cently of  the  role  that  private  enterprise 
can  play  in  solving  the  problem  of  hard- 
core unemployment  in  American  cities. 

I  am  proud  that  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion are  already  underway  in  my  liome 
city  of  Pittsburgh.  The  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp..  in  cooperation  with  the 
federally  assisted  Business  &  Job  Devel- 
opment Corp..  has  announced  plans  to 
build  an  electric  personnel  carrier  plant 
on  a  site  close  to  Homewood-Brushton. 
an  area  of  the  city  where  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  unfortunately  high. 

The  plant  will  employ  between  60  and 
75  persons  who  live  in  the  Homewood- 
Brushton  area,  beginning  early  this  fall. 
Production  of  electric  vehicles  for  use  in 
moving  from  one  area  of  a  large  plant 
to  another  will  begin  in  November.  The 
jobs  will  pay  between  S3  and  S3. 15  an 
hour. 

As  an  example  of  what  enlightened 
industrj'  can  do  to  meet  the  problems  of 
our  cities,  I  insert  an  article  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  on  the  Westinghouse- 
BJDC  project  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

HoMEwooD  Shown   New  Pl.^nt  Product 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  today  said  its 
new  plant  near  the  Homewood-Brtishton 
area  will  start  producing  electric  personnel 
carriers  before  the  end  of  che  year. 

Speaking  before  100  civic,  political  and 
business  leaders  of  the  coinnionlty  at  a 
breakfast  meeting  in  the  Homewood-Brush- 
tuu  YMCA.  Donald  C.  Burnhnm.  president 
of  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp..  said  con- 
struction of  the  new  plant  should  go  under 
way  in  mid-July  and  be  completed  late  this 
year. 

It  will  be  built  on  a  site  at  Washington 
Blvd.  and  Frankstown  Ave. 

He  said  the  plant  will  provide  close-by 
eniplov-ment  for  60  to  75  i>eople  in  the  Home- 
wood-Brushton area,  most  of  them  in  the 
category  of  the  "hard-core  unemployed." 
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This  was  the  first  announcement  by  West- 
inghouse of  the  type  of  product  to  be  pro- 
duced at  the  plant,  first  to  be  built  by  a 
major  industrial  firm  In  the  City  near  a 
hard-core  area. 

Mr.  Burnham  said  the  plant  will  do  three 
importiint  things: 

Provide  jobs  for  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed. 

Produce  a  quality  product  for  customers. 

Make  a  profit  for  the  company. 

Mr.  Burnham  said  he  expects  the  force — 
at   all   levels — "to   be   predominantly   black." 

James  A.  Jordon.  a  Westinghouse  execu- 
tive, chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Business 
and  Job  Development  Corp.  i  BJD ) .  praised 
his  company  for  its  "enlightened  thinking" 
concerning  the  hard-core. 

BJD's  President  Forrest  "Bud"  Parr  stated 
the  plant's  estimated  value  would  be  SI  mil- 
lion and  that  Westinghouse  has  taken  a  20- 
year  lease  on  the  land  and  building  which 
BJD  will  own. 

C.  E.  Price,  general  manager,  repair  divi- 
sion of  Westinghouse.  said  the  product  is  a 
small  electrical  vehicle  used  by  foremen  and 
maintenance  personnel  to  move  from  one 
section  of  any  plant  to  another. 

He  said  Westinghouse  will  launch  a  train- 
ing program  for  future  workers  about  three 
months  prior  to  actual  production,  expected 
to  begin  In  November. 

"Average  hourly  salary  ,  .  .  will  be  about 
$3  or  $3.15  an  hour."  Mr.  Price  asserted. 

Mr.  Price  also  stated  trainees  will  be  paid 
and  those  who  wish,  if  qualified,  may  later 
transfer  to  other  Westinghouse  plants. 

Westinghouse  and  the  City  last  month  an- 
nounced plans  to  place  the  plant  in  the 
area,  along  with  a  new  industrial  park  which 
would  be  located  adjacent  to  this  site  in  the 
Silver  Lake  area  along  Washington  Blvd. 
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ANTINEWS  LOBBY   AT   WORK  NOW 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we.  in 
America,  have  watched  the  anticivil 
rights  movement,  the  antiprivate  owner- 
ship of  property  movement,  the  anti- 
parent  control  in  education,  and  now  the 
antigun  movement. 

One  might  wonder  when  the  "anti's" 
will  have  taken  enough.  But  then  fair- 
ness and  equity  are  not  the  goal — full 
centralized  control  is  the  ultimate  of  so- 
cialized "progress." 

Responsible  communications  people 
should  take  notice  that  the  "anti's"  are 
now  after  censorship  over  freedom  of 
press  and  speech.  Press  and  freedom  are 
no  more  and  no  less  prohibited  from 
Federal  control  by  the  Federal  system 
than  other  riyhts  that  have  sone  down 
the  drain  of  tyranny  such  as,  religion, 
money,  education,  homeownership.  busi- 
ness operation,  union  seniority,  and  soon 
even  the  English  language. 

And  news  folks  who  awaken  to  defend 
the  ri,uht  of  speaking  out  can  expect  to 
be  labeled  racist,  bigot,  and  extremist. 

I  can  hear  the  "anti"  ci-j'  now — against 
the  big  newspaper,  radio,  and  TV  lob- 
by— they  must  be  placed  under  control 
for  the  common  good. 

I  insert  Mrs.  Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt's 
column  for  May  26  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


I  From  the  Philadelphia  iPa.i  Suiidav 
Bulletin.  May  26.  1968) 

Between  the  Lines — the  Integrity  of  In- 
formation: Riot  Commission  Wants  Ra- 
cial News  Cleared 

(By  Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt) 

Washington. — Tlie  Constitution  guaran- 
tees freedom  of  the  press.  But  tactics  which 
could  in  effect  destroy  this  fundamental  pro- 
vision have  been  recommended  as  a  result  o; 
the  riots  and  racial  disorders  in  U.S.  cities. 

For  example,  the  report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  flatlv 
stated  that  "tlie  failings  of  the  (communi- 
cations) media  must  be  corrected."  At  the 
commission's  request,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Community  Relations  Service  con- 
ducted a  survey  of  experiences  with  press 
"guidelines"  for  riot  coverage  in  11  U  S.  r.lUes 

In  a  sweeping  indictment  of  the  press,  the 
report  of  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders  declared: 

"Slights  and  indignities  are  part  of  tlic 
Negro's  life,  and  many  come  from  what  ho 
now  calls  'the  white  press'— a  press  that  re- 
peatedly, if  unconsciously,  .--eflects  the  blase.<; 
the  paternalism,  and  the  indifTerence  of  white 
America." 

URGES    institute 

The  report  urged  the  establishment  of  .i 
"privately  funded"  Institute  of  Urban  Com- 
munications to  implement  the  commission'.- 
recommendations  for  "correcting"  alleged  dt- 
flclences  in  reporting  on  race  relations  anci 
urban  problems.  The  non-profit  organization 
would  recruit,  train  and  place  journalists  oi\ 
news  staffs,  as  well  as  hold  communications 
media  "publicly  accountable"  for  praise  or 
blame  m  their  reporting  of  racial  nei^'s. 

The  Institute  of  Urban  Communications 
it  seems  to  me.  would  oe  just  one  more  in  tli" 
long  list  of  uon-prolit  or  tax-exempt  "think 
factories"  .staffed  by  well-known  figures  who 
gravitate  between  government  posts  and  pri- 
vate organizations,  usually  ■with  government 
connections.  The  commission  report  made 
these  revealing  remarks: 

"Pressure  from  the  Federal  Government  fo. 
action  along  the  lines  proposed  would  be  su.s- 
pect.  probably  by  the  press  and  local  official.^ 
But  the  Institute  would  undertake  the  task 
of  •stimulating'  community  action  in  line 
with  the  commission's  recommendations 
without  .irousing  local  hostility  or  suspicion. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL    WARFARE? 

This   is   precisely   a  psychological   warfare 
technique.  The  technical  term  for  it  is  "gray, 
a  designation  for  an  organization  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  that  conducts  all  or  most  of  its 
business  with  government. 

The  commission's  recommendations  in- 
clude the  creation  of  a  "Central  Information 
Center"  to  serve  during  disturbances  as  "a 
nerve  center  for  reliable  police  and  official 
government  Information."  The  word  "reli- 
able" here  is  a  code  word  meaning  "conform- 
ity" to  Washington  p>ollcy.  Obviously,  the 
effect  of  this  center  would  be  to  cut  the  press 
off  from  the  local  police  and  create  a  depend- 
ence on  a  central  source  for  Informatlo'i 
news  managed  by  Washington  during  dis- 
orders. 

ASKS    NEWS    MONITORING 

The  commission  significantly  urged  that 
editors  monitor  their  news  production,  "tak- 
ing note  of  how  certain  stories  and  language 
will  affect  black  readers  or  viewers."  Tradi- 
tionally, news  has  been  the  source  of  impar- 
tial information  furnished  to  all  Americans. 
Irrespective  of  race,  creed  or  color,  letting  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may.  Under  this  ne'A' 
"sociological"  approach,  news  would  be  used 
to  shape  attitudes. 

No  greater  break  with  the  principles  under 
which  our  news  media  have  been  operatlna 
can  be  imagined.  What  this  must  mean  :s 
news  presented  in  accordance  with  a  prede- 
termined slant.  This  has  nothing  to  do  witl; 
the  merits  of  the  issue  but  does  vitally  in- 
volve the  integrity  of  information. 
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.\n  this,  of  course,  is  what  traditionally 
has  been  regarded  fts  editorial  opinion,  that 
has  to  be  attributed  to  a  knowledgeable 
source,  and  opportunity  given  for  contrary 
views.  Subtly,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  we 
are  outflanking  the  First  Amendment  that 
guarantees  freedom  of  the  press. 


DR.  EARLE  B.  JEWELL:    "YOU  CAN  IF 
YOU  WANT  TO" 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  40  years  the  ministry  of  a  remark- 
able clergyman,  Dr.  Earle  B.  Jewell,  re- 
newed and  sustained  the  faith  of  count- 
less men  and  women  fortunate  to  know 
him.  Although  I  have  never  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting  Dr.  Jewell,  I  know 
the  impact  his  inspirMl  endeavors  have 
had  upon  the  lives  of  friends  of  mine. 

Di'.  Jewell  continues  to  prove  "how 
forcible  are  right  words"  to  an  even  wider 
audience  than  the  congregations  he  so 
nobly  served  during  his  years  in  the  pul- 
\nt.  His  recent  book.  "You  Can  If  You 
Want  To,"  reflects  the  steadfast  moral 
iMinciples,  the  deep  insight  into  human 
nature,  and  the  wise  application  of 
eternal  truths  to  modern  living,  which 
have  made  him  a  beloved  shepherd  to 
:~o  many.  I  strongly  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House.  Regardless  of 
your  own  religious  convictions.  I  believe 
you  '^vill  And  it  thought-provoking  and 
timely  and,  in  the  words  of  one  reader, 
lomier  President  Elsenhower,  "a  piece 
of  work  that  cannot  fail  to  be  helpful  to 
America." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  an  article  from  the  Taney 
County  Republican  of  May  9,  1968: 

EISENHOWER     COMMENDS     EARLE     B.     JEWELL'S 

Book 

"I  trust  that  the  book  will  have  a  wide 
circulation  and  that  it  will  serve  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  renew  our  faith  and  to  strengthen 
our  acceptance  of  moral  values." 

This  Is  the  comment  of  former  President 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  on  the  new  book  "You 
Can  If  You  Want  To!"  by  Earle  B.  Jewell 
v.ho  Is  well  known  at  tlie  School  of  the 
Ozarks  and  in  this  area  generally. 

Dr.  Jewell  served  for  41  years  as  a  priest 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  not  only  as  a  small 
parish  in  northern  Minnesota  but  also  In  one 
of  the  nation's  largest  parishes  in  Kansas 
City. 

Gen.  Elsenhower's  letter  to  Dr.  Jewell  fol- 
lows : 

iNDio,  Calif.. 
April   23.    1968. 

Dear  Dr.  Jewell:  While  I  have  not  been 
able  to  complete  reading  of  your  book,  I 
have  found  so  much  in  It  that  is  helpful — 
not.  to  say  Inspiring — that  I  wanted  to  drop 
you  a  note  at  once.  I  trust  the  book  will  have 
a  wide  circulation  and  that  It  ■will  serve  as 
a  stimulant  to  renew  our  faith  and  to 
strengthen  our  acceptance  of  moral  values. 

Not  only  do  I  hope  to  finish  its  reading 
very  .soon,  but  thereafter  I  exi>ect  to  keep 
It  by  my  desk  almost  as  p  reference  work. 

In  addition,  of  course.  I  mtist  thank  you 
for  the  Inscription  you  placed  in  my  copy 
and  congratulate  you  on  a  piece  of  work 
that  cannot  fall  to  l>e  helpful  to  America. 

With   best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
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A  copy  of  the  letter  was  received  by  Jack 
Klrtley,  owner  of  the  Village  Book  Store, 
HoUlster. 

In  a  foreward  in  the  book  Dr.  R.  M.  Good, 
president  emeritus  of  the  School  of  the 
Ozarks,  says  of  Dr.  Jewell: 

"I  never  knew  any  man  who  so  com- 
pletely expresses  his  faith,  his  opinions  .and 
his  unchangeable  beliefs  in  spite  of  what 
the  rich,  the  poor,  the  learned  and  un- 
learned, the  critics  or  the  congregation 
tJilnk." 

In    his    preface   Dr.    Jewell    says: 

"I  acknowledge  my  debt  to  many  people 
who  encouraged   me  to  prepare  this  book. 

Especially  to  Mr.  Elmer  C.  Rhoden  who 
"built  a  fire"  within  me  through  his  advice 
and  personal  desire  that  such  a  book  should 
be  written. 

'I  am  appreciative  for  the  time  and  help 
given  me  by  Dr.  R.  M.  Good  of  the  School 
of  the  Ozarks;  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Leland  S. 
Reid  of  the  .School  of  the  Ozarks.  who  read 
the  manuscript,  made  helpful  suggestions 
and   constantly   offered   sound   directions. 

"To  the  jjeople  of  Christ  Church.  Red 
Wing.  Minn.,  and  to  the  people  of  St.  An- 
drew's Church.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  I  say:  'God 
bless  you  for  the  tolerance  and  charity  and 
patience  you  gave  me  during  the  years  I 
was  privileged  to  be  vour  servant  in  the 
Church.' 

"All  of  you  made  this  book  a  reality." 

Headings  for  the  10  chapters  of  the  book 
are: 

You  Can  If  You  Want  To! 

You    Can    Believe    If    You    Want   To! 

You  Can  Pray  If  You  Want  To! 

You  Can  Change  If  You  Want  To! 

You  Can  Have  Fellowship  If  You  Want  To! 

You  Can  Be  FYee  If  You  Want  To! 

You   Can   Be   Generous  If  You  Want  To! 

You  Can  Avoid  Extremes  If  You  Want  To! 

You  Can  Have  Happiness  If  You  Want  To! 

You  Can  Choose  Right  If  You  Want  To! 


WEST  POINT  COMMENCEMENT  AD- 
DRESS OF  GEN.  HAROLD  K. 
JOHNSON 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT'VES 
Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  RI'VERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  5. 
1968.  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army. 
Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson,  gave  the  address 
at  the  graduation  of  the  class  of  1968  at 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy. 

General  Johnson's  moving  address  was 
such  a  wonderful  com.bination  of  a 
realistic  look  at  the  v.orld  in  which  we 
live  and  an  inspiring  message  for  the 
yoimg  that  I  felt  I  had  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

Plato  said.  "There  shall  be  war  and 
rumor  of  war  until  the  end  of  time." 
Recognizing  the  sad  truth  of  this  state- 
ment, this  sad  truth  of  human  nature. 
Greneral  Johnson  told  the  graduating 
class: 

We  live  in  a  real  world,  not  a  dream  world. 
Dreams  have  no  limits:  the  real  world  has 
practical  limits,  or.  at  least,  limitations. 
.\bove  all,  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
world  of  OUT  dreams  and  .xspiratlons  and  the 
tough,  cruel  demanding  world  of  reality 
where  advantage,  gain  and  privilege  are  ac- 
companied by  work,  sweat,  tears,  and  ac- 
countability for  our  actions. 

Against  that  backdrop  of  reality — of  rec- 
ognition that  the  unpleasant  does  not  go 
away  by  being  ignored  and  that  achieve- 
ments are  the  fruits  of  labor,  not  wishes — 
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I  would  give  you  this  thought  to  remember: 
You  are  about  to  become  a  part  of  an  lu- 
Etltutlon  on  which  the  very  life  of  the  Na- 
tion dejjends.  You  aje  about  to  become  a 
part  of  a  profession  whose  task  It  Is  not 
only  to  prepare  for  war  but  to  be  prepared 
for  public  unwillingness  to  face  some  of  the 
unpleasant  facts  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live.  People  have  always  detested  war.  yet 
war  has  been  a  constant  specter  among  us. 
Men  cry  continually  for  peace,  yet  there  Is 
no  peace.  Wliy  is  this?  How  can  we  face 
these  facts  sanely  as  soldiers  and  as  a  people? 

One  of  the  first  cold,  hard  facts  we  have  to 
remember  is  that  \lctory  in  war  is  neither 
a  ijermanent  nor  an  absolute  thing.  Victory 
simply  Indicates  that  the  Immediate  objec- 
tives of  that  particular  struggle  have  been 
.achieved.  Victon.'  carries  no  gu.vantee  of 
lasting  peace.  Woodrow  Wilson  said  that 
'World  War  I  was  fough  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy.  It  achieved  that  end — 
for  a  brief  period.  He  said  that  World  War  I 
was  a  war  to  end  all  wars.  There  he  erred. 
Absolutes  cannot  be  £lfted  from  the  ashes 
of  any  war.  World  War  II  was  fought  to 
free  the  world  Irom  the  unscrupulous  greed 
and  ambillorLS  of  the  Axis  powers.  Victory 
removed  that  tlireat — for  a  while.  But  a  new 
threat,  secretly  kept  cooking  on  a  back 
burner  by  .an  ally  of  expedience,  was  bub- 
bling over  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the 
treaties  that  signalled  victory. 

If  peace  is  ever  attained,  even  on  a  rela- 
tively permanent  basis,  it  will  be  achieved 
In  tlie  hearts  of  men — not  on  the  battlefield. 
Fundamentally,  every  bomb  we  drop,  every 
shell  we  fire,  every  trigger  we  squeeze  is  an 
admission  }hat  we  have  failed  .as  peace-lov- 
ing people.  But  as  long  as  we  have  neigh- 
bors in  the  world  community  who  l>elieve 
that  their  selfish  alms  Justify  any  means, 
respectable  nations  must  stand  ever  ready 
to  protect  themselves.  This  Is  the  reality  of 
which  I  spoke. 

Elsewhere  in  the  speech  General 
Johnson  pays  tribute  to  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  the  long  gray  line  and  to  the 
great  courage  of  the  American  soldier.  I 
urge  all  Members  to  read  Ills  remarks. 
Tlie  speech  follows: 

Think  on  These  Things 
(Address  by  Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson.  Chief 

of  Staff.  U.S.  Army,  at  the  graduation  cere- 

monv,  class  of  1968,  U.S.  Military  Academy. 

West  Point.  NY.  June  5.  1968 ) 

This  Is  the  day  you  have  been  working 
toward  for  four  busy  and  strenuous  years. 
It  is  a  day  you  will  never  forget,  yet  one 
you  will  never  quite  clearly  remember.  Some 
people  say  they  can  recall  everything  about 
their  graduation  except  what  the  speaker  had 
to  say.  For  me  it  was  quite  the  opposite. 
Man V  things  that  happened  on  that  June  day 
back  in  1933  I  have  forgotten,  but  I  shall 
never  forget  General  Douglas  MacArthur  as 
he  stood  before  us  .and  described  the  perils 
of  the  then  current  wave  of  pacifism.  These 
two  sentences  particularly  stuck  with  me: 

"Pacific  habits  do  not  insure  peace  nor  Im- 
munity from  national  insult  or  aggression. 
Any  nation  that  would  keep  its  self-respect 
must  keep  alive  its  martial  .ardor  and  be 
prepared  to  defend  Itself." 

I  pondered  a  long  time  about  what  I,  who 
stand  in  the  dimming  twlUght  of  my  active 
service,  could  say  to  you  who  are  tlie  most 
recent  marchers  to  Join  the  Long  Gray  Line. 
I  would  that  mv  thoughts  might  stay  with 
you  as  General  MacArthur's  have  stayed  with 
me.  Then  the  realization  came  that  similar 
conditions  surround  our  two  widely  sepa- 
rated graduations.  It  occurred  that,  except  for 
the  great  passage  of  time,  not  much  has 
really  changed.  It  is  sobering  to  recall  how 
much  has  happened  and  yet  how  little  has 
changed  since  that  clay  when  I  listened  to 
General  MacArthur  at  Trophy  Point.  Men 
cried  for  peace  then;  men  cry  for  peace  now. 
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We  live  In  a  real  world,  not  a  dream  world. 
Dreams  have  no  limits;  the  real  world  has 
practical  limits,  or.  at  least,  limitations. 
Above  all,  we  mu.st  distinguish  between  the 
world  of  our  dreams  and  aspirations  and  the 
tough,  cruel  demanding  world  oi  reality 
where  advantage,  gam.  and  privilege  are  ac- 
companied by  work,  sweat,  tears,  and  ac- 
oountabUlty  for  our  actions. 

Against  that  backdrop  of  reality — of  recog- 
nition that  the  unpleasant  does  not  go  away 
by  being  Ignored  and  that  achievements  are 
the  fruits  of  labor,  not  'A-lshes — I  would  give 
you  t^hls  thought  to  remember;  You  are  about 
to  become  a  part  of  an  institution  on  which 
the  very  life  of  the  Nation  depends.  You  are 
about  to  become  a  part  of  a  profession  whose 
task  it  Is  not  only  to  prepare  for  war  but  to 
be  prepared  for  public  unwillingness  to  face 
some  of  the  unpleasant  facts  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  People  have  always  detested 
war,  yet  war  has  been  a  constant  specter 
among  us.  Men  cry  continually  for  peace,  yet 
there  is  no  peace.  Why  is  this?  How  can  we 
face  these  facts  sanely  as  soldiers  and  as  a 
people? 

One  of  the  first  cold,  hard  facts  we  have 
to  remember  is  that  victory  in  war  is  neither 
a  permaoent  nor  an  absolute  tiling.  Victory 
simply  indicates  that  tiie  immediate  objec- 
tives of  that  particular  struggle  have  been 
achieved.  Victory  carries  no  guarantee  of  last- 
ing peace.  Woodrow  Wilson  said  that  World 
War  I  was  fought  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy  It  achieved  that  end — for  a  brief 
period.  He  said  that  World  War  I  was  a  war 
to  end  all  wars  There  he  erred  Absolutes 
cannot  be  sifted  from  the  ashes  of  any  war. 
World  War  II  was  fought  to  free  the  world 
from  the  unscrupulous  greed  and  ambitions 
of  the  Axis  powers.  Victory  removed  that 
threat — -for  a  while.  But  a  new  threat,  secretly 
kept  cooking  on  a  back  burner  by  an  ally  of 
expedience,  was  bubbling  over  before  the  ink 
was  dry  on  the  treaties  that  signalled  victory. 

If  peace  is  ever  attained,  even  on  a  rela- 
tively permanent  basis,  it  will  be  achieved  in 
the  hearts  of  men- — not  on  the  battlefield. 
Fundamentally,  every  bomb  we  drop,  every 
shell  we  Are,  every  trigger  we  squeeze  is  an 
admission  that  we  iaave  failed  as  peace- 
loving  people.  But  as  long  as  we  have  neigh- 
bors in  the  world  community  who  believe 
that  their  selfish  aims  justify  any  means,  re- 
spectable nations  must  stand  ever  ready  to 
protect  themselves.  This  Is  the  reality  oX 
which  I  spoke. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  evil  Is  aggres- 
sive. To  me  that  thought  has  a  corollary. 
Aggression  is  evil.  At  least  there  appears  to 
be  an  almost  undeflnable  link  between  the 
two — aggression  and  e'."!!. 

Because  of  this.  I  believe  that  we  must 
guard  against  aggression  In  much  the  same 
manner  that  a  righteous  person  struggles 
against  evil — that  is  by  fully  realizing  that 
the  suppression  of  one  evil  leads  to  a  con- 
frontation with  the  next  In  line.  Victory  over 
evil  can  never  be  absolute  until  the  heart  of 
man  has  changed.  Victory  over  aggression 
will  never  be  realized  on  a  permanent  basis 
until  the  men  who  rule  nations — and  the 
men  who  suppwrt  them — undergo  a  sort  of 
spiritual  transfiguration  that  will  make  them 
realize  once  and  for  all  that  nothing  perma- 
nent can  be  gained  by  blowing  up  a  neigh- 
bor's home  and  riddling  the  occupants  with 
bullets. 

We  Americans  fight  to  m.aintain.  to  restore, 
or  to  create  a  climate  of  stf.billty  or  an  en- 
vironment of  order  within  which  government 
under  law  can  function  effectively.  We  flght 
to  maintain  order  where  it  exists.  We  restore 
It  where  it  has  been  taken  away  by  force. 
We  create  order  where  it  has  never  existed. 

I  believe  this  thought  Is  fundamental  to 
our  national  military  philosophy.  We  seek, 
first  of  all.  to  deter  war  and  then,  when  de- 
terence  fails,  to  win  any  kind  of  war  that 
may  be  forced  upon  us  without  destroying 
the  institutions  of  our  civilization   In  the 
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process.  In  order  for  deterrence  to  be  credi- 
ble, we  must  have  a  proper  inlx  and  balance 
of  military  forces  that  are  visible,  ready,  and 
capable  Toward  these  ends  we  have  strategic 
forces  here  at  home  and  we  have  forces  de- 
ployed in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  To 
strengthen  our  world-wide  forces,  we  have 
entered  into  collective  security  agreements 
with  other  members  of  the  Free  World,  pledg- 
ing ourselves  to  Join  with  them  In  the  com- 
mon defense.  The  Army  plays  a  major  role 
In  all  of  these  efforts  and  as  a  result — and 
contrary  to  its  almost  Isolated  status  when  I 
was  first  commissioned — the  Army  is  an  ac- 
tive, day-to-day  partner  of  all  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  government  as  an  instrument 
of  national  policy.  Our  officers  and  men  are 
soldiers,  diplomats,  and  nation-builders — 
sometimes  filling  one  of  these  roles  at  a 
time — often  handling  them  at  one  and  the 
same  time. 

There  is  one  notable  difference  In  the  Army 
of  today  that  will  have  an  effect  nn  your 
careers.  The  ever-Increasing  destructlveness 
of  military  weapons  and  the  broad  areas  of 
military  technology  and  industry  which  pro- 
duce military  hardware  have  resulted  in  a 
vast  civil  participation  and  Interest  in  the 
development  of  military  equipment  and 
ideas.  The  sharp  demarcation  which,  early 
in  my  career,  tended  to  separate  the  military 
from  the  civilian  element  of  our  society  has 
all  but  disappeared.  Progressively,  there  has 
developed  a  cohesive  government-lndustry- 
mlUtary  working  team  on  which  you  must 
be  prepared  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  yonr 
career. 

Your  role  In  this  respect  becomes  doubly 
important  when  you  remember  that  the 
Army  Is  a  cress  section  of  our  great  country. 
We  represent  Its  people  because  we  are  its 
people.  We  are  its  servants  because  the  Con- 
stitution says  that  Is  the  way  it  should  be. 
We  are  the  ser%-ants  of  the  people  also  be- 
cause the  people  are  the  Army's  conscience — 
and  this  conscience  tells  us  that  it  would  be 
wrong  to  do  anything  other  than  serve  our 
people.  Because  we  are  of,  by.  and  for  the 
people,  we  are  dedicated  to  strengthening 
the  security  of  this  Nation  .  .  .  pledged  to 
preser^'e  Its  freedom  .  .  .  pledged  to  preserve 
the  blessings  of  liberty  for  its  people  of  to- 
day and  tomorrow. 

But.  as  I  hinted  earlier,  your  role  in  rela- 
tionship with  the  people  you  sen'e  will  not 
always  be  an  easy  one.  I  believe  some  words 
spoken  by  General  Marshall  to  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  1951  bear  repeating  in  this 
context.  He  said; 

"You  will  often  be  misunderstood.  You 
will  frequently  find  the  democratic  processes 
of  this  country  difficult  to  assimilate  in  a 
military  pattern.  But  never  forget  that  this 
is  a  democracy  and  you  are  the  servants  of 
the  people,  and  whatever  complications  that 
may  arise,  you  have  a  duty  to  your  country 
which  Involves  not  only  the  final  sacrifice  if 
necessary,  but  a  generous  understanding  of 
the  role  of  an  officer  In  the  army  of  a  great 
democracy." 

Since  coming  to  West  Point  you  have  lived 
by  the  code,  "Duty-Honor-Country".  It  has 
become  a  part  of  you.  In  a  few  minutes  you 
will  raise  your  right  hand  and  take  an  oath 
which,  though  couched  In  different  terms. 
carries  the  same  general  thought  and  trans- 
forms this  code  into  a  legal  responsibility. 
You  will  swear  to  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  against 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic.  You  will 
promise  to  discharge  your  duties  to  the  best 
of  your  abilities.  And  you  will  acknowledge 
that  you  assume  these  obligations  freely.  I 
would  add  the  thought  that  you  accept  them 
because  you  would  not  want  to  do  less. 

The  gleaming  history  of  the  Long  Gray 
Line  Is  too  well  known  for  me  to  embellish 
It  further.  But  just  to  indicate  how  brightly 
It  still  gleams  and  how  strongly  it  influences 
those  who   make  it — as  well "  as  those   who 
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love  those  who  make  it — I  want  to  read  from 
a  letter  I  received  from  a  staimch  young 
lady.  She  came  back  to  these  grounds  just  a 
few  montlis  ago — not  in  joy  but  to  accom- 
pany her  fallen  husband  to  his  final  resting 
place.  She  wrote  to  me: 

"In  one  of  his  first  letters  to  me.  he  said 
lie  wanted  to  make  me  and  his  country 
proud  of  him.  .  .  .  Even  though  his  death 
was  a  tragic  loss  to  our  son  .  .  .  and  me.  I 
iaave  .^nd  I  always  will  feel  pride  and  honor 
because  of  his  dedication  to  freedom  and 
his  country.  .  .  . 

"His  buiial  at  West  Point  was  the  most 
beautiful,  reassuring,  and  fulfilling  moment 
of  my  life.  When  the  band  played  Onward 
Christian  Soldiers'  and  the  'Alma  Mater'. 
strength  rose  within  me.  I  loved  my  husband 
very  deeply,  but  my  loss  Is  a  contribution  to 
what  our  nation  stands  for. 

"God  bless  our  country!" 

Not  only  can  you  take  pride  in  the  courage 
and  the  dedication  of  the  countless  men  who 
have  endowed  these  halls  and  fields  with 
immortal  honor  and  glory.  You  will  have 
further  cause  for  pride.  Soon  you  will  be 
leading  American  soldiers,  and  from  them 
you  will  learn  that  West  Point  has  no 
monopoly  on  courage  and  loyalty  and  dedi- 
cation. The  American  soldier  today,  as  ;il- 
ways.  possesses  more  than  his  share  of  the.'ie 
qualities — enough,  in  fact,  to  infect  those 
whom  he  loves  most.  As  Just  a  single  indica- 
tion of  this,  let  me  read  the  words  of  yet 
another  brave  young  lady  whose  pride  in  her 
soldier  husband  shines  through  her  tears; 

"In  losing  his  Ufa  he  has  given  hope  to 
many.  My  husband  has  written  that  he  only 
regrets  that  he  had  but  one  life  to  give  for 
his  country.  He  may  have  used  some  one 
else's  words  but  he  used  his  own  life." 

Yes,  you  can  take  pride  in  the  men  from 
West  Point  who  have  gone  before  you.  And 
you  can  also  take  great  pride  In  the  men  you 
lead.  Now,  what  about  yourselves?  You  have 
already  taken  your  place  in  the  ranks. 

You  are  facing  forward,  ready  for  the 
command  to  march.  You  cannot  turn  back. 
You  will  need  every  ounce  of  strength  and 
enthusiasm  your  youth  possesses.  Y'ou  will 
need  all  the  knowledge  and  skill  you  have 
gained  here  and  all  that  you  can  absorb  :n 
future  training  and  schooling.  You  will  need 
friends  and  family  to  share  your  Joys  and 
your  sorrows  and  to  lend  you  a  hand  when 
you  falter.  But  be  sure  of  this.  Times  will 
come  when  you  will  need  a  strength,  an  ;is- 
siirance.  and  a  faith  beyond  anything  mortal 
man  can  lend  you.  The  time  will  surely  come 
when  you  will  need  to  remember — literally 
and  figuratively — the  old  soldier's  injunc- 
tion. "If  your  knees  knock,  kneel  on  them." 

God  is  the  soldier's  refuge.  Though  each  cf 
us  may  approach  Him  in  his  own  v.'ay.  there 
are  a  few  words  with  which  I  would  charge 
you  as  a  bare  minimum  for  spiritual  sus- 
tenance. They  were  written  by  Paul,  a  Chris- 
tian, but  they  apply  equally  to  men  of  ;ill 
faiths.  I  read  and  leave  them  with  you: 

"Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  Just. 
whatsoever  things  are  pure,  think  on  these 
things." 

Congratulations  .  .  .  goodbye  .  .  .  and  good 
luck! 
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SUGARCANE  FARMERS  FACE  ACRE- 
AGE REDUCTION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  our 
Florida  and  Louisiana  sugarcane  farmers 
and  processors  are  faced  with  a  desperate 


situation.  They  are  faced  with  a  drastic 
and  disastrous  cane  acreage  reduction. 
This  reduction  will  be  on  top  of  two  re- 
ductions already  imposed  since  1964 
which  aggregated  approximately  15  per- 
cent. Unless  these  two  States,  which  com- 
prise the  mainland  cane  sugar  area,  are 
granted  the  right  to  sell  more  sugar,  cane 
acreage  could  be  reduced  to  40  percent 
below  normal  for  some  farmers. 

All  other  domestic  sugar-producing 
areas  are  operating  today  completely 
without  acreage  restrictions.  Prospects 
for  tliese  drastic  restrictions  on  the 
Louisiana  and  Florida  sugar  industries 
come  at  a  time  when  foreign  producers 
are  allowed  to  increase  their  sugar  sales 
to  the  United  States  and  all  other  do- 
mestic sun:ar  areas  are  producing  and 
selling  sugar  without  restrictions. 

If  the  impending,  additional  cane  acre- 
age cuts  are  imposed  upon  Louisiana  and 
Florida,  many  cane  farmers  and  .some 
jjrocessors  will  be  forced  out  of  business. 
Their  cane  sugar  crops,  planted  at  sub- 
stantial costs,  represents  at  least  a  3-year 
investment.  There  are  no  substitute  crops 
they  can  grow  or  process.  Their  expen- 
sive, highly  specialized  machinerj'  and 
equipment  has  no  other  use. 

For  many  years,  Puerto  Rico  has  been 
unable  to  produce  enough  sugar  to  fill 
its  annual  sugar  marketing  quota.  A  log- 
ical solution  to  the  Louisiana  and  Florida 
problem  would  be  congressional  action  to 
allow  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  to  fill 
a  portion  of  the  unused  Puerto  Rican 
Ciuota.  enough  at  least  to  prevent  our 
farmers  from  having  to  take  another 
drastic  acreage  cut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  introduce  legis- 
lation to  make  this  excess  portion  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  quota  available  to  the 
mainland  sugar  areas  which  so  desper- 
ately need  it.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture lias  already  alloted  a  portion  of  the 
1968  Puerto  Rican  excess  to  foreign 
countries.  The  Florida  and  Louisiana 
growers  desperately  need  the  remainder 
of  that  allotment  to  prevent  a  drastic 
curtailment  of  their  acreage  this  year. 
My  resolution  would  correct  this  situa- 
tion in  1968  and  pro'vide  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  excess  in  the  remaining  years. 

At  present,  the  Sugar  Act  proiades 
that  the  unused  Puerto  Rican  quota  must 
be  allocated  to  the  Philippines  and 
Western  Hemisphere  countries.  In  1967. 
the  Philippines  could  not  use  its  share 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  deficit,  so  it  all  went 
to  Western  Hemisphere  countries.  Most 
of  these  Western  Hemisphere  countries 
had  already  been  granted,  by  the  1965 
Sugar  Act  Amendment,  the  right  to 
gi'eatly  increase  their  sugar  sales  to  the 
United  States.  In  all  probability,  with 
the  size  of  the  Puerto  Rican  deficit  tend- 
ing to  become  larger  each  year,  these 
foreign  coimtries  would  still  receive  an 
additional  quota  each  year  even  if  a 
portion  of  the  deficit  went  to  help  Florida 
and  Louisiana. 

Granting  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area 
the  right  to  fill  part  of  the  unused  Puerto 
Rican  deficit  will  not  harm  any  domestic 
sugar-producing  area  or  the  cane  sugar 
refiners.  Puerto  Rico  will  not  lose  any 
quota.  The  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
cannot  properly  complain  of  my  proposal 
because  that  nation  is  not  producing 
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more  than  its  existing  quota  of  sugar, 
and,  therefore,  under  the  act  as  presently 
written,  is  unable  to  participate  in  the 
deficits  of  other  areas  to  which  she  is 
now  entitled.  Beet  sugar  will  not  suffer 
increased  competition  from  cane  refined 
sugar,  and  cane  sugar  refiners  will  pro- 
duce the  same  amount  of  refined  sugar. 
We  will  simply  use  less  foreign  rav;  sugar 
and  more  Florida  and  Louisiana  raw 
sugar. 

In  addition,  increased  marketing 
rights  for  Florida  and  Louisiana  sugar 
would  contribute  to  the  national  interest. 
Our  balance-of-payments  position  would 
be  improved  since  less  dollars  would  be 
sent  abroad  to  buy  foreign  sugar.  Tlie 
framers  of  the  Sugar  Act  gave  preference 
to  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. This  bill  would  not  take  from  any 
foreign  country  any  iwrtion  of  its  basic 
quota.  There  is  no  valid  ground  for  com- 
plaint of  the  legislation  which  is  so  es- 
sential in  protection  of  the  welfare  of 
the  farmers  and  processors  of  Florida 
and  Louisiana. 


DEPRIVATION   OF  HUMAN   RIGHTS 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  hearing  much  about  real  and  alleged 
deficiencies  existing  in  this  country. 
We  hear  the  self-appointed  critics  de- 
nouncing our  .s.vstem  of  government  and 
the  adequacy  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens 
and  minorities  in  our  land. 

Tlie  same  critics  seldom  apply  these 
critical  outbursts  to  the  very  real  and 
tragic  deprivation  of  human  rights  in 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  under 
Communist  rule. 

For  example,  let  us  speak  of  Rumania 
which,  during  the  last  few  years  gained 
some  "elbow  room  freedom"  on  minor 
foreign  issues  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Looking  more  closely  for  real  gains  in 
human  rights,  one  can  see  that  com- 
munism, whether  national  or  interna- 
tional, has  not  significantly  changed  its 
spots. 

Several  years  ago.  Members  of  this 
body  and  the  Senate  were  shocked  by 
the  revelation  of  the  appalling  conditions 
of  the  Transylvanian  Hungarians  who 
were  the  twofold  object  of  Communist 
persecution,  first  as  Christians,  and  sec- 
ond, for  being  a  member  of  an  unreliable 
nationality  group  within  the  Communist 
Rumanian  .state. 

One  would  hope  that  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  some  personal  freedoms  in  Ru- 
mania, minority  freedoms,  particularly 
religious  freedoms  would  have  been  at 
least  partially  restored.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  the  deficiencies,  abuses,  depriva- 
tions, and  discrimination  still  exists, 
mention  of  such  finding  its  way  into  the 
world  press  only  occasionally — Le  Monde, 
November  11-13,  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it  intolerable 
that  little  or  no  relief  is  found  for  the 
largest  national  minority  group  in  Eu- 
rope— 1.75    million.    And,  at  this  time, 
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when  in  such  countries  as  Communist 
Czechoslovakia  a  sincere  and  real  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  reduce  national 
discrimination  and  to  restore  minimal 
human  rights  of  ilie  citizens  and  national 
minorities.  Let  us  press  courageously  and 
outspokenly  for  such  relief  for  these 
deserving  minorities. 


WAITING     FOR     ACTION     BY     THE 
JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT.  AGAIN 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  are  watching  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  any  sign  of  action  against,  or 
even  in  relation  to,  the  often-quoted 
charges  of  perjury  against  three  former 
State  Department  employees. 

It  has  been  nearly  5  years — so  nearly  5 
years  that  the  statute  of  limitations  is 
about  to  run  out. — since  these  men  gave 
false  testimony  before  the  Senate  Inter- 
nal Security  Subcommittee. 

It  .seems  that  although  the  circum- 
stances and  the  testimony  are  certainly 
common  knowledge  and  that  the  Justice 
Department  has  been  advised  of  this, 
there  needed  to  be  an  "order"  issued  by 
the  Senate  subcommittee  before  which 
the  false  testimony  was  given. 

This  "order"  has  now  been  given  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  and  follows  closely 
a  lequest  for  action  by  Justice  from 
committee  member  Strom  Thurmond. 

The  exchange  of  letters  and  the  resolu- 
tion are  contained  in  a  I'ecent  article  in 
the  June  12  issue  of  the  Government  Em- 
ployees' Exchange  which  I  submit  for  the 
Record. 

It  is  at  best  odd  that  while  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  can  jump  thither  and 
yon  through  its  use  of  amicus  curiae 
function,  in  the  past  5  years  it  apparent- 
ly has  had  neither  the  time  nor  the 
inclination  to  investigate  the  serious 
charges  of  perjury  against  three  Federal 
employees. 

Tlie  article  follows: 

Following  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
Senator  Strom  Thtirmond  and  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Fred  M.  Vinson.  Jr..  in  which 
the  latter,  by  implication,  denied  Senator 
Thurmond's  request  to  institute  possible 
perjury  ch.arges  r.galnst  David  I.  Bellsle, 
John  F.  Reilly,  and  Elmer  Dewey  Hill,  who 
testified  under  oath  before  the  Senate  Inter- 
nal Security  Subcommittee  and  "gave  state- 
ments which  were  sub.sequently  shown  to 
be  false."  Mr.  Thurmond,  on  June  5.  dis- 
closed that  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  their  pros- 
ecution for  perjury. 

The  three  men  mentioned  by  Mr.  Thur- 
mond figure  prominently  in  the  Case  of 
Otto  F.  Otepka  who  was  stripped  of  his 
functions  as  the  Department  of  State's  top 
Security  Officer  in  1963  when  he  testified, 
with  the  approval  of  hJs  superiors,  before  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  Mr. 
Thurmond's  request  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  prosecute  the  three  men  on  the  per- 
jury charge  was  mad"  In  a  letter  to  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark  on  May  14.  The  South 
Carolina  Senawr  received  a  reply  to  his  re- 
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quest  from   Mr.   Vinson   bearing   a   May   24 
date 

As  Interpreted  by  a  member  of  the  Sena- 
tor's staff,  the  letter  to  him  said  that  the 
Department  could  act  on  the  request  only  if 
It  came  from  a  congressional  committee. 

The  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  introduced  by  Senator 
Thurmond,  Is  as  follows : 

"Resolved,  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
that  testimony  given  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Internal  Security,  bv  John  R. 
Rellly,  David  I.  Bellsle,  and  Elnier  D.  Hill, 
■with  regard  to  the  Otepka  case,  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  a 
determination  with  respect  to  whether  any 
prosecution  is  warranted."  It  was  signed  by 
Senator  James  O.  Eastland,  the  Committee's 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Thurmond  asked  the  Attorney  General 
to  review  the  testimony,  citing  specific  in- 
stances of  apparent  contradictions.  A  reply 
sent  by  Assistant  Attorney  General  Fred  M. 
Vinson,  Jr  ,  said  that  the  Justice  Department 
was  waiting  for  a  request  from  the  committee 
before  which  the  testimony  was  given.  Sena- 
tor Thurmond  said  that  Vinson's  letter  ap- 
pears to  Imply  that  there  is  "some  statute 
or  some  regulation  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  wTilch  inhibits  prosecution  in  a  case 
of  perjury  before  a  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress unless  that  committee  has  acted  to 
bring  the  Instance  of  possible  perjury  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department  of  Justice" 

"I  know  of  no  such  statute  or  regulation," 
Mr  Thurmond  said 

Senator  Thurmond  brought  the  charges 
against  the  three  May  13  regarding  the  con- 
firmation of  George  Ball  as  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  At  the  time  of  testimony 
by  the  State  Department  officers,  Mr  Ball 
was  Under  Secretary  of  State 

The  text  of  the  letters  to  Attorney  General 
Clark  and  Assistant  Attorney  General  Vin- 
son's reply  with  the  Senator's  responses  fol- 
low: 

May  14.  1968. 

Dear  General  Cl.\rk:  On  July  9.  July  29. 
and  August  6.  1963.  three  US.  Suite  Depart- 
ment officers,  David  I.  Bellsle.  John  F.  Rellly, 
and  Elmer  Dewey  Hill,  testified  under  oath 
before  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee and  gave  statements  which  were  sub- 
sequently shown  to  be  false.  Although  I  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  at  the 
time,  Senator  Dodd  ajid  I  discussed  the 
matter  on  the  Senate  Floor  on  November  5, 
1963. 

On  the  next  day,  the  three  witnesses  sub- 
mitted so-called  amplifying  statements  In  an 
attempt  to  correct  their  false  testimony. 
These  statements  were  entered  into  the 
record  under  oath,  and  were  subsequently 
shown  to  be  false.  Further  testimony  by  at 
leeist  one  of  the  three  witnesses  was  also 
shown  to  be  faJse. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  this  testimony 
has  already  been  referred  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  examination  leading  to  prose- 
cution for  perjury.  In  the  past,  the  Depart- 
ment haa  been  evasive  in  response  to  in- 
qulrlefi  about  this  matter.  Since  the  five-year 
statute  of  limitations  will  run  out  in  only 
a  few  weeks'  time,  I  am  asking  that  you 
give  the  perjury  question  the  most  urgent 
personal  attention. 

Yesterday.  I  discussed  this  matter  In  great 
detail  on  the  Senate  Floor.  I  cited  specific 
excerpts  from  the  testimony  in  ques- 
tion, excerpts  which  pinpointed  the  false- 
hoods £ind  contradictions.  It  is  my  belief 
that  this  testimony  indicates  not  only  decep- 
tion, but  also  the  intent  to  deceive.  I  ask 
you  to  examine  these  excerpts,  and  to  exa- 
mine them  In  context,  in  order  to  see  whether 
you  do  not  agree.  The  question  of  perjury 
before  a  committee  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  a  grave  matter,  and  I  am 
sure  the  Department  of  Justice  U  anxious 
to   enforce   the   law   as   Confess   Intended, 
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Please  inform  me  of  what  steps  you  Intend 
to  take  before  the  statute  of  llmltationa  runs 
out. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  yesterday's  Con- 
gressional Record,  with  my  si>eech  begin- 
ning on  page  12952;  a  copy  of  Part  10  of  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
hearings  on  State  Department  Security — 
1963-65;  and  a  copy  of  Part  II  of  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  Report  on 
State  Department  Security,  with  special 
reference  to  pages  35-63. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Strom  Thurmond. 

May  24,  1968. 

Dear  Senator:  This  Is  in  response  to  your 
letter  of  May  14,  1968.  concerning  testimony 
of  Messrs.  David  I.  Bellsle,  John  P.  Rellly,  and 
Elmer  Dewey  Hill  before  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee. 

Instances  of  possible  perjury  before  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress  are  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  review 
and  prosecutive  determination  by  direct  re- 
ferral from  the  Congressional  committee  be- 
fore which  the  testimony  was  given  Having 
.■searched  our  flies,  I  can  advise  you  that  there 
has  been  no  such  referral  by  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Messrs  Bellsle,  Rellly  and  Hill  to 
this  Department. 
Sincerely. 

Fred  M  Vinson.  Jr.. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

May  29.   1968. 

Dear  Mr.  Vinson  :  Your  letter  of  May  24 
appears  to  imply  that  there  is  some  statute 
or  some  regulation  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  which  inhibits  prosecution  on  a  case 
of  perjury  before  a  committee  of  the  Congress 
unless  that  committee  has  acted  to  bring  the 
instance  of  possible  perjury  to  the  attention 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  I  know  of  no 
such  statute  or  regulation  and,  if  there  is 
one.  I  ask  that  you  cite  it  for  me.  I  do  not 
believe  the  prosecutive  discretion  of  the  De- 
partment should  be  hampered  in  any  .such 
way;  and  If  It  is  the  case  that  you  cannot 
consider  for  prosecution  for  possible  perjury 
the  matter  of  testimony  given  before  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  by 
Messrs.  David  I.  Bellsle,  John  F.  Rellly. 
and  Elmer  Dewey  Hill,  even  though  the 
Committee  has  stated  in  a  published  report 
that  these  men  lied  under  oath,  I  think  the 
law  or  regulation  which  prevents  you  from 
acting  should  be  changed. 

With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely. 

Strom  Thurmond. 
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LEGISLATION    BY    INTIMIDATION 
MUST  END 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
legislation  by  intimidation  must  end. 
Citizens  from  throughout  the  Nation  are 
looking  to  Congress  to  end  the  potenti- 
ally dangerous  and  precedent-setting 
poor  people's  encampment.  But  what  our 
citizens  do  not  realize  is  that  Congress 
has  had  its  hands  tied. 

The  House  agenda  for  this  week  called 
for  debate  yesterday  on  H.R.  16981, 
which  would  limit  the  use  of  demonstra- 
tion purposes  of  any  federally  owned 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


But  somehow,  without  explanation,  this 
bill  has  been  sidetracked. 

Now  it  appears  too  late  for  any  con- 
gi'essional  action  before  the  Sunday  ex- 
piration date  of  the  present  permit  issued 
by  the  Interior  Department. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  suggested 
a  1-week  extension  of  the  present  permit. 
This,  they  say,  is  because  the  poverty 
marchers  plan  their  march  for  next 
Wednesday,  June  19.  3  days  after  tlie 
permit  expires.  Originally,  this  march 
was  to  be  held  on  May  30.  If  an  extension 
is  granted,  what  is  to  prevent  the  group 
from  scheduling  a  march  for  the  4th  oi 
July?  Then,  if  we  are  to  follow  this 
same  line  of  reasoning,  I  suppose  some 
of  my  colleagues  would  ask  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  permit  until  after  that 
date.  Conceivably,  an  endless  succession 
of  extensions  could  be  requested.  And  at 
the  same  time  I  can  see  an  evergrowing 
list  of  hastily  conceived  demands  in  an 
attempt  to  pressure  the  Congress.  Morn- 
ing press  reports  say  the  last  has  been 
"trimmed"  to  49  demands,  with  22  of 
them  listed  as  priority  items. 

It  is  interesting,  too,  that  leaders  ol 
the  Poor  People's  Campaign  say  that  if 
these  basic  22  demands  are  met  they  will 
"consider"  leaving.  The  tone  of  thai 
would  indicate  they  do  not  intend  to 
abide  by  the  present  term  of  their  per- 
mit. The  original  application  by  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence to  the  National  Park  Service  re- 
quested the  expiration  date  be  set  at  8 
p.m..  Sunday,  June  16.  That  is  what  they 
received. 

It  appears  that  they  now  have  no  in- 
tention of  leaving  by  the  16th.  This  is  an 
apparent  breach  of  faith  by  campaign 
leaders.  Any  group,  any  individual  is  en- 
titled and  welcome  on  Capitol  Hill  to 
present  his  or  their  opinions  or  griev- 
ances. But  an  encampment  of  tiiis  .^oit 
on  Federal  land  should  never  have  been 
permitted  to  be  set  up  in  the  first  place. 

We  in  Congress  are  aware  of  the  plight 
of  the  poor  and  are  doing  all  we  can  to 
help  alleviate  this  problem.  But  let  me 
ask  you,  what  is  the  Poor  People'.s  March 
doing  to  help  the  poor?  These  are  the 
facts:  Since  the  demonstration  started, 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  lost  ap- 
proximately $40  million  in  tourist  trade. 
In  April  and  May  alone,  the  District  lost 
S2  million  in  sales  tax  because  of  the  re- 
luctance of  tourists  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton. This  loss  will  undoubtedly  hurt 
many  of  the  low-income  workers  and 
underprivileged  residents  in  and  around 
the  Capitol  City.  Thus,  ironically,  many 
are  being  hurt  more  than  helped  by  this 
demonstration. 

There  was  a  time  when  Americans  took 
pride  in  their  Nation's  Capital.  They 
brought  their  children  here  to  admire 
it — the  Capitol,  the  White  House,  the 
Lincoln  Memorial. 

I  have  received  many  letters  and  phone 
calls  from  the  constituents  of  my  district 
asking  me  whether  it  is  safe  to  come  to 
Washington.  Many  groups,  such  as  high 
school  senior  classes,  have  stayed  away 
due  to  the  situation  that  exists.  Hotel 
trade  is  off  as  much  as  50  percent  in  some 
cases. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  say  let  us 
end    this    encampment.    Let    us    make 
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Washington  once  again  the  showcase  of 
our  Nation,  a  city  which  all  our  citizens 
will  be  anxious  and  proud  to  visit;  a  capi- 
tal in  which  the  normal  legislative  proc- 
ess can  function  without  a  threat  of 
intimidation. 


THE  NA"VY  DEPARTMENT  SUMMARY 
OF  THE  ARNHEITER  CASE 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  "Summary  of  Salient 
Matters  With  Respect  to  the  Case  of  Lt. 
Comdr.  Marcus  AureUus  Arnheiter." 
wliich  represents  the  Navy'i  point  of  view 
legarding  the  .subject. 

Recently,  I  announced  my  intention  to 
place  material  in  the  Rlcord  wiiich  re- 
llects  the  other  side  of  the  story.  In  keep- 
ing with  that  intention.  I  .submit  the 
above-mentioned  report  without  com- 
ment : 
summary      of      salient      matters      wltli 

Respect     to     the     Case     of     Lt.     Comdr. 

Marcus    .'Vurelius    Arnheiter.   U.S.  Navy 

SUMMARY 

LCdr  Marcus  AureUus  Arnheiter  was  ordered 
to  command  of  USS  Vance;  was  relieved  by 
proper  authority  alter  luunerous  reports  ol 
irregularities  in  comm.md.  which  were  con- 
iirmed  by  a  subsequent  investigation;  has  had 
Ills  appeal  denied  by  the  secretary  ot  the 
Navy;  and  has  continued  to  seek  another 
hearing,  presumably  in  the  hopes  oi  bein?: 
restored   to  another  command. 

On  December  22.  1965.  LCdr  .\rnheiter  re- 
lieved LCdr  Ross  W.  Wright  as  Commanding 
Officer,  USS  Vaiice.  On  detachment,  LCdr 
Wright  was  commended  by  his  .squadron  com- 
mander for  the  high  performance  ol  Vance. 
There  is  ample  docmiented  evidence  that 
X'ance  under  LCdr  Wright's  command  had 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  among  the  DERs 
of  Escort  Squadron  Five.  Morale  was  high. 
Her  disciplinary  record  was  superior  lo  that 
uf  most  ships  of  her  class.  She  had  received 
the  Engineering  "E"  .'\\vard.  Vaiur  was  then 
considered  by  the  other  commanding  officers 
of  the  squadron  as  the  ship  to  beat  if  they 
were  to  win  the  coveted  squadron  "E"  as  the 
outstanding  ship.  Vance  was  fully  qualified 
for  wartime  operations.  In  fact,  official  reports 
'jf  extensive  inspections  conducted  shortly 
before  and  also  shortly  after  LCdr  Arnhelter's 
.issumption  of  command  show  Vance  lo  be 
in  the  excellent  category  and  ready  for  de- 
ployment for  operations  in  Southeast  Asia. 

On  December  29.  1965.  Vance  proceeded  to 
Southeast  Asia  on  a  regularly  scheduled  de- 
ployment with  the  Seventh  Fleet.  On  January 
20,  1966.  she  reported  for  duty  on  the  Market 
Time  (coastal  surveillance)  patrol  off  the 
coast  of  Vietnam.  While  operating  in  the 
Western  Pacific,  she  was  under  the  immedi- 
ate administrative  command  of  Commander. 
Escort  Squadron  Seven,  Cdr  D.  P.  Milllgan, 
USN.  After  a  few  weeks,  Cdr  Milllgan  began 
to  receive  disturbing  reports  of  unusual  prac- 
tices in  Vance.  (Discussed  further  on  pages  2 
and  6.)  He  received  a  telephone  call  from 
Commander  Escort  Squadron  Five  in  Pearl 
Harbor,  advising  him  of  information  con- 
cerning such  practices  within  Vance  which 
had  been  received  through  letters  to  the 
families  of  Vance  personnel  back  in  Pearl 
Harbor.  Commander  Escort  Squadron  Five 
recommended  that  Cdr  Milllgan  look  into 
these  matters.  Cdr  Milllgan  also  received  oral 
reports  from  the  commanding  officers  of  de- 
stroyers returning  from  the  coast  of  Vietnam 
and  from  a  Destroyer  Division  Commander 
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that  Vance  was  engaged  In  some  unusual  op- 
erations while  in  Market  Time  and  In  iact  had 
become  a  nuisance  to  .some  ol  the  destroyers 
conducting  regularly  assigned  ashore 
bombardment. 

Concurrently.  Rear  .\dmlral  N.  G.  Ward. 
Commander  Naval  Forces  Vietnam,  in  Sai- 
gon, who  commanded  the  Market  Time  lorces, 
had  become  concerned  about  the  strange  op- 
erations of  Vance  and  sent  his  staff  opera- 
tions officer  to  board  Vance  and  talk  to  Lcdr 
Arnheiter  to  Insure  that  he  was  aware  of  his 
operating  instructions  and  also  that  he  un- 
derstood ihem.  Also  during  this  period,  in 
the  conduct  of  his  regular  duties,  the  squad- 
ron chaplain  on  the  .staff  of  Commander 
Elscort  Squ.idron  Seven,  an  officer  with  sev- 
eral years  previous  Army  enlisted  combat 
training,  rode  the  various  ships  to  provide 
religious  services  and  moral  guidance.  He  was 
aboard  Vance  lor  two  weeks  and,  before  leav- 
ing, advised  Lcdr  Arnheiter  of  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  low  morale  among  the  officers 
and  enlisted  men  that  he  found  in  Vance. 
Upon  returning  to  the  flagship,  the  squadron 
chaplain  further  reported  his  findings  to  Cdr 
Milllgan.  Shortly  thereafter,  and  without 
knowing  about  the  chaplain's  report,  another 
officer  from  Cdr  Milligan's  staff  was  aboard 
Vance  for  several  days  on  official  business, 
and  upon  his  return  to  the  flagship  he  also 
reported  to  Cdr  Milllgan  on  the  low  state  of 
morale  among  the  ship's  company  in  Vance. 

On  March  29.  at  Subic  Bay.  P.I..  Cdr  Milll- 
gan expressed  his  concern  to  Radm  D.  G. 
Irvine,  who  was  the  Flotilla  Commander  for 
the  destroyer  type  ships  in  the  area.  Radm 
Ir\  ine  was  in  the  process  of  being  relieved  by 
Radm  r.  S.  King  and  both  .Admirals  were 
present  when  Cdr  Milliean  expressed  his  con- 
cern. Radm  Irvine  was  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  deciding  whether  or  not  to  exer- 
cise his  inherent  power  to  relieve  Lcdr  Arn- 
heiter of  command  or  to  request  his  detach- 
ment by  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel. 
Vance  was  due  to  arrive  in  Manila  for  a 
short  period  of  rest  and  recreation,  but  was 
to  return  directly  to  Market  Time  operations 
at  the  end  of  the  visit.  In  fact  the  ship  did 
.so  return  on  April  13.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, and  in  view  uf  the  Inherent  difficul- 
ties of  conducting  :'.n  investigation  of  a  com- 
manding officer  aboard  his  own  ship,  it  was 
decided  that  Lcdr  Arnheiter  should  be  re- 
lieved of  command  in  order  that  a  proper  In- 
vestigation could  subsequently  be  made  in 
Vance.  A  telegraphic  request  for  orders  was 
made  through  Commander  Cruiser-Destroyer 
Force  back  in  San  Diego  to  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel,  as  provided  for  In  regula- 
tions. On  March  30,  after  due  consideration 
of  the  available  Information,  and  there  being 
no  requirement  to  conduct  an  investigation 
prior  to  relief,  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Person- 
nel issued  telegraphic  orders  directing  Cdr 
Milllgan  to  relieve  Lcdr  Arnheiter.  who  in 
turn  was  iissigned  to  temporary  duty  on  a 
destroyer  tender  at  Sublc  Bay  in  order  that 
an  investigation  could  be  held. 

On  the  evening  of  March  31.  Cdr.  Milllgan 
arrived  aboard  Vance  at  Manila  and  relieved 
LCdr.  Arnheiter.  Upon  coming  aboard,  he 
informed  LCdr.  .Arnheiter  that  it  was  thought 
that  he  had  engaged  In  certain  irregular 
practices  and  that  some  of  his  established 
policies  :n  the  ship  were  definitely  seriously 
detrimental  to  her  morale  and  effectiveness; 
but  Cdr,  Mllligan  did  not  discuss  any  of  the 
details  with  LCdr.  Arnheiter  at  that  time. 
LCdr.  Arnheiter  remained  aboard  Vance  that 
night  and  departed  from  the  ship  at  9 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  April  1.  for  Sublc 
Bay.  Cdr.  Mllligan  collected  voluntary  state- 
ments from  all  persons  aboard  the  ship  hav- 
ing information  on  the  alleged  irregular 
practices.  Upt'n  arrival  of  Vance  in  Subic  Bay 
on  .^pril  4,  he  turned  these  statements  over 
to  the  regularly  appointed  Investigating  of- 
ficer, who  had  concurrently  been  duly  ap- 
pointed by  Admiral  King  to  conduct  a  due 
process,   fact-finding  Investigation  into  the 
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entire  matter,  in  accordance  with  the 
Manual  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Navy.  The  investigating  officer,  Capt.  Ward 
C.  Witter,  USN.  who  was  commander  of  a 
destroyer  squadron  in  the  area,  read  the 
statements  obtained  by  Cdr.  Milllgan  and 
then  passed  them  to  LC:dr.  Arnheiter  and  his 
counsel,  an  officer  lawyer,  a  legal  specialist 
in  the  Na\y. 

The  Investigative  hearing  commenced  In 
Subic  Bay  on  April  6,  and  continued  for  6'i 
days.  The  testimony  of  all  witnesses  was 
taken  under  oath  and  recorded  verbatim. 
LCdr.  Arn'neiter  and  his  lawyer  counsel  were 
present  throughout  the  proceedings  and  ex- 
ercised the  opportunity  to  cross-examine  all 
witnesses  and  to  Introduce  such  evidence  as 
they  chose.  The  investigative  officer's  report 
was  completed  on  April  27.  The  record  of  pro- 
ceedings consists  of  413  pages  of  single-spaced 
testimony.  Based  on  a  careful  revnew  of  this 
extensive  investigation.  HAdm.  King  recom- 
mended that  LCdr.  Arnheiter  be  issued  a 
letter  ul  reprimand  and  that  his  detachment 
be  held  "for  cause."  as  distinguished  from  a 
routine  detachment,  in  his  official  records  in 
the  Navy  Department.  RAdm.  King's  letter 
recommending  this  course  uf  action  was  sent 
to  the  Biu-cau  of  Navul  Personnel  via  Com- 
mander Cruiser-Destroyer  force,  U.S.  Pacific 
Fleet,  Rear  Admiral  W.  H.  Baumberger. 

After  first  affording  Lcdr  Arnheiter  tlie 
opportunity  to  comment  un  the  investiga- 
tion report  and  Radm  King's  letter.  Radm 
Baumberger  reviewed  the  investigative  re- 
port, Lcdr  Arnhelter's  rebuttal,  and  attached 
both  to  the  detachment  for  cause  letter;  he 
recommended  at  that  time  that  the  detach- 
ment not  be  "for  cause,"  that  Lcdr  Arnheiter 
not  be  returned  to  Vance,  but  that  he  be 
given  command  of  another  ship  In  ;iis  Force. 
Radm  Baumberger  Ixised  his  recommendation 
on  his  feeling  at  that  lime  that  Lcdr  Arn- 
heiter had  in  fact  come  to  realize  Ills  traiis- 
tiressions.  h's  mistakes,  his  failure  in  com- 
mand. Reco„.il2lng  that  Lcdr  Arnheiter  had 
much  to  offer  if  his  talents  were  properly 
channeled.  Radm  Baumberger  felt  that  he 
might  be  able  to  guide  and  Influence  him 
through  a  successful  command  tour,  i  Later, 
after  many  long  discussions  with  Lcdr  Arn- 
heiter concerning  his  case  and  from  state- 
ments made  by  Lcdr  Arnheiter  to  Radm 
Baimiberger  it  became  evident  to  him  that 
Lcdr  Arnheiter  had  not  recognized,  and 
seemingly  could  not  recognize,  his  own  short- 
comings in  command  and  it  would  not  be  in 
the  best  Interest  of  the  Navy  to  rt£3lgn  him  to 
another  command. ) 

The  papers  were  received  in  the  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel  on  September  1.  Also  on 
September  1  Radm  Baumberger's  lei»al  .jfflcer 
came  to  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  lo 
brief  Vadm  Semmes  concerning  Radm  Baum- 
berger's views  on  the  case.  After  having  heard 
this  briefing  together  with  a  briefing  from  his 
own  Staff  and  nfter  an  extensive  personal 
review  of  the  entire  matter.  Vadm  Semmes 
was  of  the  opinion  that  Lcdr  Arnheiter  had 
indeed  exercised  bad  Judgment  and  lack  of 
integrity  in  so  many  important  matters  that 
his  detachment  from  USS  Vance  should  be 
held  as  being  "for  cause." 

Lcdr  Arnhelter's  first  communication  with 
the  Department  concerning  his  case  was  a 
letter  dated  August  29.  1966.  and  received  on 
about  September  2.  1966.  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  selection  board  for  promo- 
tions to  commander,  meeting  at  thai  time. 
On  September  9.  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel approved  Lcdr  Arnhelter's  detachment 
as  being  "for  cause"  and  it  routinely  was  so 
entered  in  his  record.  The  record  was  .tmong 
those  before  the  selection  board.  He  also 
regularly  endorsed  Lcdr  Arnhelter's  letter  of 
August  29  and  delivered  It  to  the  selection 
board.  At  that  time,  the  issue  remained  as 
to  whether  Lcdr  Arnlielter  should  be  reas- 
signed to  another  ■"ommand  at  sea.  In  view  uf 
Commander  Cruiser-Destroyer  Force.  U.S. 
Pacific  Fleet's  recommendations  for  another 
command    within    his    force,    the    Chief    of 
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Naval  Personnel  considered  It  essential  to 
have  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  (Admiral 
Roy  E.  Johnson)  on  this  matter,  and  he  re- 
quested the  Commander-in-Chief  to  review 
the  record  and  send  an  endorsement  for 
attachment  to  the  JAG  Manual  Investigation 
report  as  a  separate  matter.  On  November 
1.  at  the  request  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  Commander  Cruiser-De- 
stroyer Force,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  endorsed  the 
JAG  Manual  Investigation  Report  as  a  mat- 
ter separate  and  distinct  from  the  detach- 
ment for  cause  letter  and  reiterated  his  pre- 
vious position.  On  January  20,  1967,  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  en- 
dorsed the  JAG  Manual  Investigation  Re- 
port, expressed  the  opinion  that  the  relief 
was  properly  one  "for  cause,"  and  recom- 
mended against  Lcdr  Arnhelter's  being  'as- 
signed again  to  command  any  ship  or  unit." 
On  January  26.  1967,  the  investigation  report 
was  found  by  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
to  be  legal.  The  report  of  the  selection  board 
dated  September  26,  1966  did  not  Include  the 
name  of  Lcdr  Arnheiter  among  those  selected 
as  best  fitted  for  promotion. 

On  February  23,  1967.  Lcdr  Arnheiter  filed 
general  court-martial  charges  of  mutiny 
and  conapt»acy  against  Lieutenants  Ray  S. 
Hardy.  Jr.,  (Executive  Officer,  USS  Vance), 
and  William  T.  Generous,  Jr ,  (Operations 
Officer,  USS  Vance),  and  requested  a  court 
of  inquiry.  The  Commander-in-Chief.  U.S. 
Pacific  Fleet  dismissed  the  charges  as  to 
Lt  Generous  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions dismissed  them  as  to  Lt  Hardy,  since 
Lcdr  Arnheiter  offered  no  evidence  not  al- 
ready considered,  i  Change  of  duty  stations 
required  different  authorities  to  act.) 

On  .\Liy  11.  1967,  Lcdr  Arnheiter  filed  a 
request  for  redress  from  the  decision  on  his 
relief  being  recorded  "for  cause."  This  ap- 
peal was  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  via  the  chain  of  command  and  was 
endorsed  by  each  commander  in  succession. 
On  June  15,  1967,  Lcdr  Arnheiter  preferred 
another  set  of  general  court-martial  charges 
against  Lt  Generous  and  requested  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  convene  a  court  of  in- 
quiry and  defer  the  routine  release  of  Lt 
Generous  to  inactive  duty,  which  was  pend- 
ing at  that  time.  Since  It  was  not  necessary 
for  Lt  Generous  to  remain  on  active  duty 
If  a  court  of  inquiry  were  subsequently  con- 
vened, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  directed 
that  the  release  of  Lt  Generous  proceed  as 
scheduled.  On  July  31.  1967.  the  .Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  completed  his  review  of  the 
appeal  by  Lcdr  Arnheiter  and  determined 
that  it  was  without  merit.  However,  In  the 
meantime.  Lcdr  Arnheiter  orally  requested 
that  the  Secretary  not  act  on  his  case  until 
he  could  submit  new  evidence. 

On  September  1.  Lcdr  Arnheiter  subm.itted 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  sub- 
mitting what  was  called  "new  evidence." 
Subsequently,  while  the  Secretary  was  still 
considering  the  matter,  Lcdr  Arnheiter  sug- 
gested that  Captain  Richard  G.  Alexander, 
USN.  be  permitted  to  be  present  at  any  brief- 
ing of  the  Secretary  on  the  case.  The  Secre- 
tary agreed  to  discuss  the  matter  with  Cap- 
tain Alexander,  and  on  November  7.  1967. 
such  dlsciiislon  was  held  At  the  same  time, 
Captidn  Alexander  left  with  the  Secretary 
a  27-page  statement  of  his  views  in  the 
case.  On  the  same  date,  without  advising  the 
Secretary,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  nor 
any  other  responsible  official.  Captain  Alex- 
ander distributed  copies  of  the  statement 
to  members  of  Congress  and  others,  and  it 
was  widely  publicized  in  the  press.  On  No- 
vember 24.  1967,  after  an  exhaustive  review 
of  the  entire  file,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
denied  Lcdr  Arnhelter's  various  appeals  for 
a  court  of  inquiry  and  request  for  redress. 
The  depth  of  the  Secretary's  review  and 
his  reasons  for  denying  the  appeals  are  cov- 
ered in  detail  in  his  letter  to  Representative 
Resniclc  of  January  23,  1968,  which  has  been 
publicly  released  together  with  the  Chief  of 
Naval    Operations'    letter    of    December    30, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1967,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee   (copies  appended). 

BASIC    POINTS    IN    THE    .\RNHE1TER    DECISION 

Aside  from  the  conclusion  that  Lcdr  Arn- 
heiter had  been  treated  properly  from  a 
procedural  point  of  view,  i.e.,  that  his  relief 
was  proper  under  the  circumstances,  the  in- 
vestigation was  adequate,  that  the  review 
was  thorough,  there  are  certain  substantive 
conclusions  which  are  supported  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence.  These  fall  gen- 
erally Into  three  areas: 

/.  Lt.  Comdr.  Arnheiter  lacked  reliability  and 
predictability  in  command 

(a)  His  violation  of  his  operating  instruc- 
tions In  conducting  bombardments,  without 
having  been  assigned  such  missions,  and 
without  knowing  at  the  time  whether  US.  or 
friendly  forces  were  in  the  vicinity. 

( b )  His  boarding  of  a  foreign  merchant 
ship  without  first  obtaining  authority  from 
his  operational  senior,  as  required  by  his  in- 
structions. 

(c)  HLs  seeking  and  creating  of  pretexts  for 
departure  from  his  assigned  "Market  Time" 
primary  mission,  i.e.,  inspection  of  Junks  in  a 
sea  area  extending  40  miles  offshore.  In  order 
to  conduct  other  missions,  such  as  gunfire 
support,  close  inshore,  and  by  covering  up 
his  true  position  by  sending  false  position 
reports 

(d)  There  is  strong  evidence  that  he  uti- 
lized the  "scout"  boat  and  the  ship's  motor 
whaieboat  as  "bait"  in  an  effort  to  draw  fire 
from  the  shore,  so  that  Vance  could  return 
the  fire.  In  violation  of  policy  and  with  un- 
warranted hazard  to  the  personnel  in  the 
boats. 

Incidents  such  as  those  described  above 
caused  sufficient  concern  to  the  Commander 
of  the  "Market  Time"  forces  that  he  sent  a 
staff  officer  to  Vance  to  ensure  that  LiCdr 
Arnheiter  was  aware  of  and  understood  his 
operating  instructions  and  the  nature  of 
his  assigned  mission. 

While  the  Secretary,  of  course,  did  not 
view  lightly  those  aspects  of  the  case  which 
reflected  adversely  on  Lcdr  Arnhelter's  Judg- 
ment, leadership  and  integrity  as  later  dis- 
cussed, the  Secretary  viewed  the  evidence  of 
Lcdr  Arnhelter's  propensity  to  deviate  from 
his  assigned  mission  with  particular  concern. 
Reflection  on  the  Cuban  missile  crlns  will 
serve  to  Illustrate  the  potentially  disastrous 
consequences  to  our  Nation  which  could  re- 
sult If  an  officer  In  command  is  not  scrupu- 
lous in  following  his  Instructions.  The  Secre- 
tary concluded  that  the  very  serious  ques- 
tions raised  in  this  area  with  respect  to 
Lcdr  Arnheiter  could  not  be  resolved  in  his 
favor. 

//.  Lt.  Comdr.  Arnheiter  was  lacking  in 
integrity 

(a)  His  knowing  submission  of  false  posi- 
tion reports. 

(b)  His  knowing  submission  of  a  false  list 
of  critical  spare  parts. 

(c)  His  signing  of  a  knowingly  fmuduleut 
survey  report  and  involving  subordinates  in 
co-signing  the  reports. 

(d)  His  introduction  of  alcoholic  beverages 
into  the  wardroom  in  violation  of  Navy  Regu- 
lations. 

(e)  His  reduction  of  the  in-port  watch  be- 
low that  required  by  Fleet  regulations  to 
permit  maximum  attendance  at  a  social 
function. 

(f)  His  Insisting  on  obtaining  items  from 
the  Ship's  Store  on  credit,  even  wlien  told 
by  his  Supply  Officer  that  this  was  against 
regulations. 

(g)  His  encouraging  of  his  officers  to  pilfer 
material:  e.g.,  to  siphon  gas  from  official  cars 
assigned  to  Vance,  such  gas  to  be  used  for 
the  "scout"  boat,  and  to  take  a  silver 
candelabra  from  the  officers'  club  In  Guam. 

(h)  His  suggesting  to  two  of  his  officers, 
and  reconunending  phraseology  for.  a  cita- 
tion nominating  himself  for  a  Silver  Star 
Medal.  The  citation  described  Lcdr  Arn- 
helter's actions  In  exaggerated  terms. 
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Lcdr  Arnheiter  argues  that  many  of  the 
foregoing  derelictions  are  minor  In  nature, 
and  as  to  the  rlghtness  of  his  motives  in 
many  of  the  above.  For  example,  the  fraudu- 
lent survey  was  of  candy  from  the  ship'.s 
store,  so  that  It  could  be  given  to  hungry 
children.  There  was  no  reason  for  the  sur- 
vey, since  he  could  have  purchased  the  candy 
from  the  store.  Despite  the  motives,  the  lact 
remains  that,  in  the  aggregate,  these  and 
other  incidents  of  a  similar  nature  demon- 
strate that  Lcdr  Arnheiter  ignored  Naval  rules 
and  regulations  when  it  suited  his  purpose 
to  do  so,  while  at  the  same  time  he  InsLsted 
on  literal  compliance  with  his  own  desires 
by  his  officers  and  men.  Such  actions  by  a 
commanding  officer  violates  one  of  the  lunda- 
mental  principles  stated  in  law  and  regula- 
tion that  a  commanding  officer  in  the  Naval 
service  is  required  to  show  in  himself  a  good 
example  of  virtue,  honor,  patriotism  and  sub- 
ordination. To  the  contrary,  the  evidence  is 
strong  that  In  Involving  his  officers  In  his 
own  acts  of  deceit  and  violations  of  regula- 
tions, they  felt  that  he  was  depriving  them 
of  dignity. 

///.  Lt.  Comdr.  Arnheiter's  judgment  and 
leadership  were  faulty 

(a)  His  conduct  of  the  so-called  "charac- 
ter guidance"  program,  which  many  of  his 
officers  and  crew  believed,  and  not  unreason- 
ably, to  be  compulsory,  denominational,  re- 
ligious services. 

(b)  His  continuation  of  the  childish  meth- 
od of  correction  of  his  officers,  i.e.,  the  "boner 
box"  system  of  fines — after  he  became  aware 
of  the  strong  adverse  reaction  of  the  officers. 

(c)  His  firing  of  weapons  without  any 
necessity  in  close  proximity  of  junks  which 
were  being  Insfjected.  This  frightened,  if  not 
imduly  Jeopardized  the  lives  of,  the  Viet- 
namese and  his  own  people. 

(d)  His  expenditure  of  the  crew's  welfare 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  a  speedboat,  on 
which  he  then  mounted  a  machine  gun  and 
which  he  used  for  non-recreational  piuposes 
as  a  so-called  "scout"  boat. 

(e)  His  holding  of  "public  mast"  against 
alleged  offenders,  at  which  time  they  were 
brought  before  the  entire  crew,  without  prior 
notice  or  preliminary  investigation,  contrary 
to  usual  procedure.  There  is  evidence  that 
the  offenders,  because  of  natural  extreme 
nervousness  at  such  an  ordeal,  were  unable 
to  say  anything  in  their  own  behalf. 

(f)  His  unwarranted  endangering  of  his 
personnel  by  towing  at  high  speed  at  night 
the  ship's  motor  whaieboat  and  the  "scout" 
boat,  with  men  embarked. 

(g)  His  conduct  of  a  self -initiated  "coastal 
orientation"  of  Vietcong-controUed  territory. 
close  to  shore,  with  limited  maneuverability 
because  only  one  main  engine  was  In  opera- 
tion. 

Lcdr.  Arnhelter's  principal  contentions 
concerning  his  relief  for  cause,  and  in  liis 
demands  for  further  Inquiry,  are  that  Vance 
was  a  woefully  lax  ship  which  needed  drastic 
measures  by  Lcdr.  Arnheiter  to  make  it  rit 
for  forthcoming  operations,  and  that  his  re- 
lief was  caused  by  a  conspiracy  of  dissident 
junior  officers.  Neither  the  record  of  investi- 
gation nor  other  material  since  submitted 
by  Lcdr  Arnheiter  bears  out  these  conten- 
tions. The  evidence  shows  that  Vance  had 
been  a  fine  ship  and  had  completed  a  pre- 
vious Market  Time  employment  in  an  out- 
standing manner.  The  evidence  also  shows 
that  many  members  of  the  crew  felt  they 
had  become  the  laughing  stock  of  the  Fleet 
under  Lcdr.  Arnheiter's  command.  As  to  the 
"conspiracy"  the  most  that  can  be  said  in 
this  regard  is  that  Lcdr.  Arnhelter's  failure 
in  leadership  cost  him  the  willing  support 
of  all  of  the  officers  and  many  of  the  enlisted 
men  of  the  USS  Vance.  Other  than  Lcdr. 
Arnheiter's  bare  allegations  there  Is  no  sub- 
stantial evidence  whatsoever  of  any  concert 
of  action  to  undermine  Lcdr.  Arnhelter's  au- 
thority and  position.  Further,  it  was  the  dis- 
tinct impression  of  the  investigating  officer 
that  it  was  only  through  the  efforts  of  the 
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ship's  officers  that  the  morale  of  the  crew  re- 
mained as  high  as  it  did. 

DISCUSSION 

This  case  involves  the  attributes  and  posi- 
tion of  the  commanding  officer  of  a  ship  of 
the  United  States  Navy.  Command  of  a  ship 
of  the  Navy  is  a  high  privilege,  not  tlie  right 
of  any  person.  The  position,  by  law,  of  a 
commanding  officer  of  a  ship  of  the  Navy  is 
unique,  reflecting  the  special  hazards  asso- 
ciated with  operations  at  sea  ;uid  the  un- 
ceasing responsibility  of  the  commanding  of- 
ticer  for  the  safety  of  his  ship  and  her  crew. 
For  this  reason,  by  statute  and  by  U.S.  Navy 
Regulations,  all  commanding  officers  "are  re- 
quired to  show  In  themselves  a  pood  example 
of  virtue,  honor,  patriotism  and  subordina- 
tion." Because  of  his  absolute  responsibility 
for  a  valuable  ship,  for  her  officers  and  en- 
listed men.  and  for  his  official  actions  which 
are  directly  attributable  to  the  Government 
of  v/hich  he  Is  an  officer,  and  because  of  the 
extraordinary  authority  which  accompanies 
these  responsibilities,  the  commanding  offi- 
cers of  our  ships  are  carefully  chosen  and 
are  duly  observed  by  their  responsible  seniors. 
For  the  same  reasons,  should  any  command- 
ing officer  appear  to  be  lacking  In  essential 
qualifications,  particularly  In  that  cardinal 
attribute — judgment,  prompt  action  by  re- 
sponsible seniors  Is  a  duty.  A  ship,  her  people, 
.ind  possibly  the  national  interest  In  the  in- 
ternational scene  are  involved. 

Fortunately,  we  have  more  officers  In  the 
N'avy  who  are  qualified  and  seek  command  at 
-ca  than  we  have  ships  to  command.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Navy  can  be  selective  and  there  Is 
110  necessity  for  accepting  less  than  high 
performance  from  our  commanding  officers. 

In  this  Instance  receipt  of  Information  of 
irregular  practices  within  USS  Vance  and 
her  operations  in  the  comb.it  area  shook  the 
confidence  of  Lcdr  Arnhelter's  Immediate 
eniors  In  his  ability  as  a  commanding  officer. 
Under  the  existing  circumstances  the  cor- 
rect thing  w?.s  done — it  was  requested  he  be 
detached  on  temporary  duty  to  permit  an  In- 
vestigation to  determine  the  full  nature  and 
extent  of  his  Irregular  nctlons  as  a  command- 
ing officer.  On  completion  of  the  Investigation 
the  lc?;lcaJ  options  available  were  (1)  to  re- 
turn him  to  command  of  Vance,  12)  order 
him  to  command  of  another  DER  or  (3)  order 
him  to  other  than  a  command  assignment. 
The  findings  of  the  investigation  indicated 
bad  judgment  :\nd  lack  of  integrity  on  his 
part  and  accordingly  he  v.'as  not  ordered  to 
return  to  a  command.  On  review  of  the 
letter  of  recommendation  submitted  by  his 
responsible  senior,  including  the  investiga- 
tion record,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel.  In 
Washington,  held  the  detachment  from 
Vance  to  be  "for  cause"  and  so  placed  the 
letter  and  decision  In  Lcdr  Arnhelter's  official 
record  in  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Navy  in  this  case 
is  essentially  no  different  than  that  which 
'.vould  be  taken  in  the  case  of  unsatisfactory 
performance  by  a  corporate  or  appointed  civil 
executive  In  civil  life.  In  fact.  Lcdr  .Arnheiter's 
.seniors  would  have  been  derelict  in  their 
duties  had  they  not  acted  firmly.  The  public 
has  a  right  to  expect  such  responsible  action. 
As  previously  .stated,  no  commanding  officer 
has  a  right  to  his  command  and  must  ex- 
pect to  be  relieved  of  his  command  if  he 
falls  to  meet  the  public  trust  in  his  proper 
performance  of  duty.  There  can  be  no  other 
rule. 


REBUILD  THE  WOODSHED 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  editorial  com- 
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mentary  on  television  of  statements  after 
the  murder  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
and  much  of  it  went  beyond  direct  com- 
mentary into  the  virtues  and  life  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 

One  of  the  most  penetrating,  practical, 
and  legitimate  editorials  I  have  seen  ap- 
peared in  the  Monday.  June  10  Ham- 
mond Times.  I  insert  into  the  Record 
the  very  obvious  commentary-  which  very 
effectively  speaks  for  itself: 

Rebuild   the   Woodshed 

The  United  States  of  America,  strongest 
and  richest  and  most  materialistically  capa- 
ble power  in  the  world  today,  has  gone  into 
its  periodic  flagellant  orgy  of  masochism, 
crawling  about  on  Its  collective  knees  and 
begging  forgiveness  for  its  genius.  Its  ambi- 
tion. Its  drive,  its  health  and  its  virulence 
becavise  of  a  public  tragedy. 

It  is  not  new.  this  self  abasement.  It  hap- 
pens almost  daily  in  varying  degrees  of  in- 
tensity. 

It  happens  when  the  baby  cries  and  daddy 
walks  the  floor  all  night  Instead  plugging 
mommy's  ears. 

It  happens  when  there's  a  mugging  in  a 
"decent"  neighborhood  and  we  blame  the 
successful  guy  down  the  street  who  amassed 
GO  much  affluence  he  tempted  ;■  "good"  boy 
to  go  bad. 

It  happens  monthly  when  we  lool:  at  the 
FBI  crime  rate  statistics.  "Look."  we  say,  "at 
the  crime  in  the  streets.  We've  abolished 
capital  punishment,  eased  up  on  jail  terms, 
increased  probation  and  paroles,  turned  pen- 
itentiaries Into  country  clubs.  What  have 
we  done  wrong?" 

It  should  be  obvious  what  we  have  done 
wrong. 

We  have  gotten  rid  of  the  woodshed  and 
turned  the  disciplining — even  the  serious 
punishment — of  our  young  over  to  tender- 
hearted Mom.  Mom  was  first  to  abolish  cap- 
ital punishment.  She  did  It  at  home,  And 
the  consequences  of  that  symbolic  petticoat 
folly — with  Its  attendant  "don't  you  hit  him. 
you  brute"  admonitions — cometh  home  to 
roost  like  cockroaches. 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  merely  formalized  the 
job. 

It  IS  becoming  Increasingly  cbvlo;is  to  the 
majority  of  people  across  an  aroused  America 
that  what  we  have  done,  in  reality.  Is  abdi- 
cate the  running  of  the  nation  to  a  bunch  of 
foggy-brained,  i;nder-nourlshed,  over-haired, 
U'y  tower  theoreticians  who  tossed  away 
common  sense  and  the  trled-and-true  In 
favor  of  a  permissive,  progressive,  prefjos- 
terous  parade  of  ridiculous  theorems  that 
have  ruined  a  number  of  succesive  American 
generations  and  nearly  ruined  the  nation. 

A  senator  is  shot. 

President  Johnson,  like  the  predictable  doll 
when  its  button  Is  pushed,  appoints  a  com.- 
mission. 

We  haven't  taken  time  to  digest  the  book 
published  by  the  Kerner  commission — the 
last  commission. 

Eugene  McCarthy,  spaniel-eyed  and  pro- 
fessorial, intones  the  opening  ilturgy  of  the 
national  masochistic  chant:  "We  must  all 
share  the  guilt." 

Must  we  all  share  to  guilt,  too.  of  Benedict 
Arnold.  Jefferson  Davis,  Warren  Harding  and 
Judy  Garland? 

Pompous,  play-acting,  over-paid  and  un- 
der-talented psychiatrists  take  to  the  air- 
waves with  lip-smacking  relish  and  Invent 
new  scientific  platitudes  to  explain  the  bad 
that  is  baked  Into  apple  pie. 

All  the  politicians  in  the  world  ride  down 
upon  us  on  the  wornout  hobby  horse  that  the 
assassination  of  John  F.  Kennedy  made;  that 
the  assassination  of  Martin  Luther  King 
nourished. 

"This  horrible  thing,"  all  the  parade  in- 
tones. "Is  a  product  of  our  guilt,  of  our  en- 
vironment, of  our  civilization,  of  our  afflu- 
ence. Sell  all  your  worldly  goods  and  wear 
sack  cloth  now,  henceforth  and  forever." 
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In  any  instance,  Uie  diet  is  us  appetizing  as 
a  bushel  of  wetnoodles  dipped  in  dried  buffa- 
lo dung. 

In  this  particular  Instance,  the  wo<xlen 
heads  who  ride  the  hobby  horses,  the  p.=ychl- 
utrlsts.  McCarthy  and  the  President  are  pat- 
ently. Individually  and  collectively  off  the 
track. 

The  assiissinatlon  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
had  no  relationship  to  tliose  that  were  jinor— 
nor  to  our  national  environment. 

Tlie  accused  assassin  was  no  American  He 
was  a  native  of  Jordan,  a  militant  Arab  who 
hited  Kennedy  because  of  his  st.itrd  lean- 
ings tow.ird  tlie  ttritp  uf  Israel. 

He  allegedly  shot  Kennedy  on  the  annl- 
\ersary  of  the  start  of  the  brief  Arab-Israeli 
war  of  1967. 

He  is  said  to  have  written  his  intent  to 
do  so. 

The  act  was  as  much  connected  with  the 
environment  of  the  United  States  today-  -or 
yesterday — as  were  the  Mau  Mau  uprisings 
in  Kenya,  the  discovery  of  Au.straloplthecus 
in  Africa  or  the  evolution  of  the  hunting 
habits  of  the  Bengal  tiger. 

We  are  guilty,  all  right. 

We  are  guilty  of  erasing  the  definitive  bor- 
ders between  good  and  bad,  the  true  and 
false  in  our  civilization. 

We  are  guilty  of  turning  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  affairs  and  the  expression  of 
our  likes  and  our  dislikes  to  n  vociferous  few 
who  display  a  giant  vocabulary  and  a  pigmy 
mentality. 

If  you  haven't  lost  your  faculties  entirely 
through  disuse,  you  could  start  resuming  the 
mastership  of  your  own  governmental  fate  by 
letting  your  congres.«men — and  your  news- 
paper— know  how  you  feel  about  rioting  .stu- 
dents who  need  their  fannies  kicked;  about 
looters  and  arsonists  who  should  be  stopped 
by  any  necessarjr  force;  ;ibout  murderers  who 
should  die  for  their  crimes;  about  self-serv- 
ing legal  folderol  that  makes  it  possible  for 
the  guilty  to  go  unpunished  lor  years;  about 
politicians  who  give  you  words  rather  than 
facts;  melon-headed  charm  rather  than 
hard-headed  logic. 

Letters  to  congressmen  and  to  editors 
should  not  come  from  the  cranks  in  our  so- 
ciety. They  should  come  from  every  man; 
they  should  represent  the  opinion  of  the 
majority. 

When  they  do.  as  they  once  did,  we  can 
hope  to  regain  control  of  our  nation  and  our 
fate. 


WHAT'S  HAPPENING  TO  OUR 
POLICE? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^S 

Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  laws  can 
be  passed  to  pacify  the  Impassioned  hys- 
teria of  the  moment — but  unless  some- 
one charged  ■with  the  responsibility  of 
enforcement  has  the  authority  to  act.  we 
only  fool  ourselves  that  we  are  contribut- 
ing to  law  and  order. 

Why  this  hysteria  over  our  citizens 
arminer  themselves?  Have  not  the  people 
seen  those  charged  with  leadership  say 
time  and  tinie  again  they  would  not  use 
force  to  repel  force?  Is  it  not  that  the 
individual  citizen  fears  for  his  jjersonal 
safety?  Have  not  our  police  oflBccrs  be- 
come so  shackled  that  the  citizen  feels 
peace  officers  are  all  but  forbiddrn  to 
protect  life  and  property?  That  the  real 
reason  the  citizens  are  buying  euns  is 
that  the  citizen  feels — as  a  last  resort — 
he  must  defend  himself. 
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An  unwholesome  condition — but  let  us 
not  blame  the  people  nor  the  shackled 
officers.  Nor  fool  anyone  by  thinking  pas- 
sage of  another  law  can  solve  all  prob- 
lems merely  by  punishing  the  citizen.  If 
we  are  to  start  assessing  blame,  place  it 
where  it  belongs — on  leaders  who  will  not 
or  refuse  to  lead.  They  are  the  fear 
merchants — never  the  people. 

Police  officers  are  police  officers.  They 
cannot  be  converted  to  tour  guides  or 
human  relations  counselors  if  they  are 
to  deter  violence. 

How  long?  How  much  suffering,  before 
we  grant  our  people  freedom  from  fear 
by  using  the  laws  we  have — as  intended — 
to  protect  .society?  Enforcement  of  the 
law — not  new  laws — is  the  answer. 

I  insert  Mrs.  Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt's 
column  for  June  2.  1968,  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Be: ■VEEN  THE  Lines    Crime  Jungle:  Police 

Morale  is  Capital  is  at  All-Ttme  Low 
(By    Edith    Kermit    Roosevelt i 

WAsHitifriON. — A  procram  for  the  step-by- 
S'vfp  disAsaiament  of  Washington's  pwUce 
p  I'. ed  the  way  for  the  recent  riots  in  the  na- 
tion's capit.il.  This  program  makes  It  sure 
thfit  the  guerrilla  warfare  on  our  streets  will 
e.S'."aiate 

■Washington's  blueprint  for  police  is  in  the 
form  of  written  and  .spoken  directives  by 
Public  Safety  Director  Patrick  Murphy,  who 
m  .tu  unprecedented  move  was  mst.illed  over 
the  head  of  the  police  chief  to  enforce  a  so- 
c.illed  modernization"  program.  Crime  is 
regarded  as  no  real  threat  under  his  soclologi- 
c:il  r.pproach  Crime  is  to  be  dealt  with  by 
a  lop-g-ninge  program,  which  was  only  hin- 
dered hy  what  are  considered  virtual  irrele- 
vancies — muggings,  rapes,  arson,  thefts  and 
other  acts  on  which  public  attention  is  fo- 
cused. 

Murphy's  program  emanates  from  theorists 
wiio  have  obtained  influence  In  such  bodies 


as  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  some  police  science  schools  such  as 
the  ones  at  Michigan  State  University  and 
Berkeley,  and  the  Justice  Department.  Mur- 
phy is  a  charter  member  of  the  International 
Association    of   Chiefs   of   Police. 

FILES    DISAPPEAR 

One  of  the  first  steps  that  made  the  police 
less  effective,  taken  only  a  few  weeks  before 
the  April  nots.  was  the  mysterious  and 
secret  dismantling  of  the  only  criminal  intel- 
ligence files  in  the  District  of  Columbia's 
police  department.  Where  they  are  now  is  un- 
known— If  they  even  still  exist. 

Police  officers  built  up  these  files  in  three 
cabinets  in  an  unused  firehouse  on  U  st  in 
Northwest  Washington  The  officers  told  this 
writer  that  the  cabinets,  crammed  with 
more  than  300  dos-^iers  on  Washington's  most 
hardened  criminals,  were  removed. 

These  files  were  considered  tlie  most  so- 
phisticated ever  compiled  on  W.ishington's 
underworld.  They  were  frequently  consulted 
by  the  FBI.  Capt.  Charles  Monroe,  who 
recently  took  over  the  tactical  force  of  the 
Special  Operations  Division  of  Washington's 
police,  was  quoted  as  telling  the  police  of- 
ficers who  wanted  to  use  them,  "We  don't 
need  any  intelligence  files  anymore — get  rid 
of  them." 

OLD    CLOTHES    SQUAD 

At  the  same  time,  orders  came  dowii  from 
Public  Safety  Director  Murphy  to  destroy 
the  so-called  "Old  Clothes  Squad."  This  unit, 
was  composed  of  police  officers  and  men 
dressed  casually  so  they  coiiJd  blend  into 
criminal  surroundings.  The  squad,  consisting 
of  an  elite  of  72  men.  had  the  best  apprehen- 
sion record  of  the  entire  metropolitan  police 
department.  The  hand-picked  72.  in  fact,  had 
a  combined  felony  record  of  arrests  and  con- 
victions larger  even  than  the  Second  Pre- 
cinct's with  Its  more  than  180  policemen. 

"The  Old  Clothes  Squad"  also  made  more 
arrests  in  naxcotics  cases  in  Washington  than 
the  Federal  Btu-eau  of  Narcotics  and  the  en- 
tire Narcotics  Squad  of   the  Morals  Division 


of  the  Police.  This  crack  unit  really  stalled 
the  unbridled  rise  of  crime  m  its  area. 

Since  these  men  liave  been  put  back  into 
uniform  and  members  of  their  unit  reas- 
signed, their  ratio  in  closing  felony  cases 
has  dropped  DO  percent.  Crime  generally  has 
risen  48  percent  in  Washington 

THEORISTS    WON 

A  veteran  police  official  told  this  writer, 
If  we'd  had  our  Old  Clothes  Squad'  on  .April 
4,  we  would  have  been  able  to  grab  the  rin>;- 
leadors  of  the  riots  before  the  looting  and  liie 
tires  began  "  The  new  directives,  if  they  mean 
anything  at  all,  show  tliat  this  is  exactly 
what  the  new  police  theorists  want  to  avoid. 
Murphy's  biggest  concern  was  that  tills 
squad  might  have  caused  an  "incident.  " 
Policemen  m  several  precincts  have  indicated 
that  the  word  was  passed  along  not  to  arrcM 
law  violators  connected  with  so-called  "civil 
rights"  groups  because  "tins  would  cause  bad 
publicity. ' 

Shortly  before  the  .\pril  riots  broke  out. 
orders  were  given  to  the  police,  under  JustU'e 
Department  guidelines,  that  "prevention  and 
not  apprehension  was  tiie  goal."  This  was 
kept  concealed.  And  may  explain  why  there 
has  been  a  hundred  percent  increase  in  bu.s 
holdups,  amounting  to  239  armed  robberu's 
of  bus  drivers  since  January  1.  As  of  this 
writing,  buslines  liave  stopped  running  at 
night,  after  one  driver  was  murdered  by  a 
hoodlum. 

MEN    ARE    LE.^VING 

Police  morale  in  Wasliington  is  at  an  all 
time  low.  Experienced  men  are  leaving  Wasli- 
ington's  police  departnifiit  at  a  time  when 
they  are  mo.st  vitally  nee<led. 

One  veteran  police  officer  who  resigned  'x- 
plalned.  "the  surest  way  rxa  destroy  a  polite- 
man's  morale  is  to  tell  him  to  tolerate  law- 
lessness." 

Meanwhile,  rookie  cops  are  being  lilred  and 
indoctrinated  in  "human  relations"  course.-. 
These  furnish  every  excuse  for  criminali'v. 
dodging  the  fact  that  tlie  poor  shopkeeper 
and  pedestrian  is  confronted  by  an  incre.ii- 
ing  crime  rate  every  day. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Ed'.vard  G.  Latch, 
D.D  ,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

H'e  will  rejoice  in  Thy  salvation  and  in 
tlie  name  of  our  God  we  will  set  up  our 
banner. — Psalm  20:  5. 

Almighty  God,  from  whom  all  thoughts 
of  life  and  love  proceed,  kindle  in  our 
hearts  and  in  the  hearts  of  our  people 
a  true  love  for  peace,  a  sincere  regard 
for  the  laws  of  our  land,  and  a  deep 
reverence  for  Thee. 

Guide  with  Thy  spirit  those  who  lead 
our  Nation  iii  this  decisive  day.  Make 
them  wise  with  Thy  wisdom,  strong  in 
Thy  strength,  diligent  in  duty,  loving  in 
life,  and  sincere  in  spirit.  May  Thy 
presence  ^o  live  in  their  hearts  and  in 
the  hearts  of  our  countrj-men  that  law 
and  order,  justice  and  peace,  may  every- 
wiiere  prevail. 

On  this  day  we  lift  up  before  cur  eyes 
the  flag  of  our  beloved  country  with  the 
glorious  colors — red.  white,  and  blue. 
Holduig  aloft  this  banner — the  best  hope 
of  freedom  in  our  day — may  we  go  forth 
denoted  to  duty,  steady  in  .spirit,  and 
firmly  determined  to  keep  liberty  and 
law  alive  in  our  world. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  15462.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lennart 
Gordon  Langhorne;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1268.  Joint  resolution  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
puiposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H  R.  6157.  An  act  to  permit  Federal  em- 
ployees to  purchase  shares  of  Federal-  or 
State-chartered  credit  unions  through  vol- 
untary payroll  allotment;  and 

H  R.  6279.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  collec- 
tion, compilation,  critical  evaluation,  publi- 
cation, and  sale  of  standard  reference  data. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  'S.  20>  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  national  water  resource  prob- 
lems and  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreein?  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Gruening.  Mr.  Kuchel.  Mr. 
Allott,  and  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho  to  'oe 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  t'le 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  followin'.: 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  3245.  An  act  to  extend  for  an  additional 
3  years  the  authorization  of  appropriatiuni 
under  the  SUite  Technical  Services  Act  'j: 
1965. 


June 


!'■ 
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THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  order 
of  the  House  of  May  22,  1968,  the  Chair 
declares  the  House  in  recess  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ob.serving  and  commemoratir. 
Flag  Day. 


RECESS 

Accordingly  fat  12  o'clock  and  3  min- 
utes p.m.) ,  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
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During  the  recess  the  following  pro- 
ceedings took  place  in  honor  of  the 
United  States  Flag,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  presiding: 

FLAG   D.\Y   PROGR.MH,   U.S.   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES.   JUNE    14,     1968 

The  United  States  Marine  Band,  di- 
rected by  Captain  Dale  Harpham.  and 
the  United  States  Air  Force  "Sinuing 
Sergeants"  entered  the  door  to  the  left  of 
the  Speaker  and  took  the  positions  as- 
signed to  them. 

The  Air  Force  Singing  Sergeants,"  di- 
rected by  Captain  Robert  B.  Kuzminski. 
presented  "The  Lord's  Prayer." 

The  Doorkeeper  (Honorable  William 
M.  Miller  I  announced  The  Flag  of  the 
United  States. 

[Applause,   the   Members   rising.] 
Tlie  Marine  Band  played   The  Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever. 

The  Flag  was  carried  into  the  Cham- 
ber by  Colorbearer  and  a  guard  from 
each  of  the  branches  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Sergeant  Walter  E.  Dunkel,  Jr., 
Army,  Co.  "E"  i Honor  Guard)  'Con- 
tinental Color  NCOIC),  1st  Battalion 
■  REINF),  3rd  Infantry  'Old  Guard),  in 
charge:  Lance  Corporal  Melton  E.  Size- 
more,  Marine:  Seaman  Gerard  H.  Hen- 
aerson,  Navy;  Sergeant  Samuel  R,  Vance, 
Air  Force:  Seaman  George  S.  Martin, 
Coast  Guard. 

The  Color  Guard  saluted  the  Speaker, 
faced  about,  and  saluted  the  House. 

The  Flag  was  posted  and  the  Members 
were  seated. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas  accompanied 
by  the  Honorable  W.  Pat  Jennings.  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  took  his 
place  at  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  ( Mr.  Brooks]  . 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  other  members  of  your  Flag 
Day  Committee,  the  Honorable  Bill 
Nichols,  of  Alabama,  the  Honorable 
DuRWARD  Hall,  of  Missouri;  and  the 
Honorable  Richard  Roudebush,  of  In- 
diana, for  their  hard  work  and  dedicated 
efforts. 

1  a.<k  the  distintruished  irentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Hall]  to  lead  the  Members 
and  our  guests  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
to  tlie  Flag. 

The  Honorable  DURWARD  HALL  led 
the  Members  and  guests  in  the  Pledge  of 
AUcaiaiwe  to  the  Flag. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  The  Air  Force  Choral 
Group,  the  "Singing  Sergeants,"  directed 
by  Captain  Robert  B.  Kuzminski,  will 
now  present  a  medley  of  sonss  appropri- 
ate for  this  occasion. 

The  Air  Force  "Singing  Serpeants,"  di- 
rected by  Captain  Robert  B.  Kuzminski, 
presented  a  medley  of  patriotic  sonss. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  our  attention  and  that  of  the 
whole  world  was  focused  on  a  'iroup  of 
Americans  who  were  uallantly  defending 
a  remote  outpost  in  Vietnam.  That  out- 
post, Khesanh.  became  part  of  every- 
one's life. 

Khesanh  has  by  now  taken  its  iilace 
in  the  history  and  traditions  of  our  Na- 
tion. It  has  done  so  because  of  the  mag- 
r.ificent  courage  of  6,000  heroic  men  who 
withstood  savage  attacks,  dally  bombard- 


ment,  and  faced   seemingly  impossible 
odds. 

Today  we  have  here  as  our  honored 
guests  some  of  the  men  of  the  26th  Ma- 
rine Regiment  and  their  reinforcing  units 
of  Army,  Navy  and  .Air  Force,  all  of 
whom  proudly  wear  their  Presidential 
Unit  Citation  ribbons  for  the  defense  of 
Khesanh  and  other  heroic  actions  in 
Vietnam.  I  ask  them  to  stand  so  that  we 
can  express  our  appreciation  and  admir- 
ation. 

I  The  honored  guests,  cited  for  the  de- 
fense of  Khesanh  and  other  heroic  ac- 
tions in  Vietnam,  rose. ' 

I  Prolonged  applause.] 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
Flag  Day  1968.  is  a  time  for  reaffirming 
our  belief  in  the  ideas  and  aspirations  we 
share  together  as  a  united  people.  It  is 
a  time  to  reflect  upon  the  meaning  of  our 
citizenship  in  a  free  and  democratic  so- 
ciety. 

This  is  a  time  for  patriotism.  It  is  a 
time  to  stand  up  to  the  challenges  and 
complexities  that  confront  our  Nation.  It 
is  not  a  time  for  the  doubters,  or  the  ha- 
ters, or  those  who  are  too  fearful  and 
confused  to  do  anything  but  despair 
about  our  country's  future. 

America  has  had  its  full  measure  of 
triumph  and  tragedy.  But.  if  there  is  one 
lesson  our  history  has  taught,  it  is  that 
our  ".reatncss  as  a  democracy  depends 
upon  the  unity  of  our  people.  By  unity  I 
do  not  mean  blind  conformity — I  mean 
living  up  to  the  principles  upon  which 
this  country  was  founded. 

There  are  those  wlio  say  we  are  a  sick 
country,  a  land  where  violence  and 
hatred  flourish.  They  arc  wiong.  We  arc 
a  growing  country,  a  changing  country, 
a  dynamic  country.  Progress  is  not  al- 
ways neat  and  tidy;  change  is  not  always 
orderly:  unity  is  not  always  easily 
achieved.  But  yet,  who  can  doubt  that 
America  is  moving  ahead  to  correct  the 
inequities  and  injustices  that  have 
plagued  mankind  almost  from  the  very 
beginning  of  recorded  history?  And  who 
can  doubt  that  America  shall  succeed  in 
achieving  mankind's  oldest  dream  for  a 
peaceful,  productive  and  meaningful  life 
for  all? 

Our  Flag  represents  a  people  who  pos- 
sess the  need  to  achieve  that  time  jiromise 
of  greatness.  It  is  a  Flag  worthy  of  our 
devotion  as  we — the  people — are  worthy 
of  our  citizenship.  I  believe  in  our  future 
because  I  believe  in  our  people  and  in 
their  ability  to  master  both  the  chal- 
lenges and  opportunities  of  oiu"  time. 

Our  values,  our  principles,  and  our 
determination  to  succeed  as  a  free  and 
democratic  people  have  always  been  the 
torch  to  guide  us  through  the  darkness 
of  Iiatred  and  divisiveness.  Ours  must 
continue  to  be  a  patriotism  that  stands 
for  love  of  cotmtry  and  love  of  people. 
Our  country  is  our  people  and  its  future 
strength  and  greatness  can  only  be  meas- 
ured by  our  spirit  and  determination. 

Our  Flag  leprcsents  us — the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  a 
Flag  many  Americans  have  loved  and 
died  for.  And  it  is  a  Flag  that  shall  al- 
ways represent  our  great  heritage  and 
our  promising  future,  f  Applause.] 

I  request  the  Members  to  rise,  and  in- 
vite the  visitors  in  the  Gallery,  to  join 
with  the  "Singing  Sergeants."  accom- 
panied by  the  Marine  Band,  In  singing 


The  National  Anthem.  And  I  request  that 
everyone  remain  standing  while  the 
Colors  are  retired  from  the  Chamber. 

The  Members  rose  and  sang  Tlie  Na- 
tional Anthem,  accompanied  by  the  Ma- 
rine Band  and  the  Air  Force  "Singing 
Sergeants." 

Tlie  Colors  were  retired  from  the 
Chamber,  the  Marine  Band  playing  The 
National  Emblem  March. 

The  Air  Force  "Singing  Sergeants"  re- 
tired from  the  Chamber,  the  Marine 
Band  playing  The  Anned  Forces  Medley. 

The  Marine  Band  retired  from  the 
Chamber. 

At  12  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.,  the 
proceedings  in  honor  of  the  United  States 
Flag  were  concluded. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  "ailed  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  12 
o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m. 


PERMISSION    TO    PRINT   PROCEED- 
INGS HAD  DURING  THE  RECESS 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceedings 
iiad  during  the  recess  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  lo 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FLAG     DAY     CEREMONIES     HONOR 
VETERANS  OF  KHESANH 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Flag 
Day  ceremonies  today  lionored  members 
of  the  26th  Maiine  Regiment  and  its  re- 
inforcing imits  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  who  received  Presidential  Unit 
Citations  for  the  defense  of  Khesanh 
and  other  heroic  action  in  Vietnam. 
Tiiese  .servicemen,  'who  were  warmly  re- 
ceived by  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  today's  ceremonies  are : 

Mai.  RajTTiond  Valesquez.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps. 

Capt.  William  E.  Hudson,  U.S.  Maxine 
Corps. 

1st  Lt.  Edwin  R.  Matthews,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps. 

S.  Sgt.  BariT  L.  Randall,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps. 

Sgt.  Eugene  Hughes.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps. 

Sgt.  Jimmie  Dalton.  Jr.,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps. 

Sgt.  Joseph  Poptic  II,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps. 

Cpl.  Robert  Matzka.  US.  Marine  Corps. 

Cpl.  Michael  Walczak.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps. 

Pfc.  Thomas  Mahr,  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Sgt.  Rennie  Woodale,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps. 

LCpl.  Richard  Kammerer,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps. 

LCpl.  Richard  Kennedy,  U.S.  Marine 
Coi-p.":. 

LCpl.  Raymond  Bern,',  U.S.  Marine 
C.^rps. 

LCpl.  William  Cole.  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

HM3  David  Giurn,  U.S.  Na\T. 

HM2  Ernie  Graces,  U.S.  Navy. 

HM3Lonnie  Campbell.  U.S.  Navy. 

HM2  William  Drake,  U.S.  Navj'. 

HMCM  B.  Belsheim.  U.S.  Navy. 
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Sgt.  James  P.  Waters,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

T,  Sgt.  Leo  Boczak.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

M  Sgt.  Severio  R.  Garcia,  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

SMSgt.  James  linard,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

T,  Sgt.  John  Hart,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

PSG  Robert  R.  Ricks,  U.S.  Army. 

PSG  Clarence  B.  Jones,  U.S.  Army. 

SSG  Calvin  W.  Cossaboon,  U.S.  Army. 

SSO.  Curtis  P.  Lane,  U.S.  Army. 

Sgt.  Billy  E.  Goodman,  U.S.  Army. 

Sgt.  John  J.  Hager,  U.S.  Army. 

Sp5  Michael  W.  Graber,  U.S.  Army. 

Sp4  Ivan  F.  Schopmeyer.  U.S.  Army. 

It  is  with  deep  appreciation  that  I  add 
my  personal  thanks  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  your  Flag  Day  Committee — Bill 
Nichols,  of  Alabama;  E>drw.\rd  Hall,  of 
Missouri:  Rich.ard  Roudebush,  of  Indi- 
ana— appointed  by  our  distinguished 
Speaker.  John  W.  McCormack.  I  would 
like  also  to  express  the  gratitude  of  this 
committee  for  the  full  cooperation  and 
assistance  received  from  the  Doorkeeper 
of  the  House,  William  M.  "Fishbait" 
Miller. 

It  wouia  be  remiss  for  me  not  to  extend 
my  appreciation  to  Eugene  F.  Peters,  of 
my  staff,  who  spent  many  long  hours 
working  out  the  myriad  details  involved 
in  coordinating  the  program  and  to  rec- 
ognize his  significant  contribution  to  the 
success  of  this  ceremony. 

The  committee  also  appreciates  the 
splendid  cooperation  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Coast 
Guard — including  the  outstanding  par- 
ticipation by  the  Air  Force  "Singing 
Sergeants,"  the  usual  excellent  perform- 
ance by  the  Marine  Band,  and  the  pre- 
cision of  the  Joint  Color  Detail — all  of 
which  added  greatly  toward  a  repre- 
sentative celebration  honoring  our 
American  fiag. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
June  14,  is  Flag  Day.  To  eveiy  American 
who  cannot  be  bothered  with  this  day. 
to  eveiy  youtii  who  would  sooner  burn 
our  flag  thar.  honor  it,  let  me  say  this: 
Go  out  and  speak  to  the  families  of 
young  Americans  whose  caskets  are 
di-aped  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes:  con- 
sider the  trtmor  that  shakes  all  America 
each  time  the  assassination  of  one  of 
our  leaders  drops  our  flag  to  half-mast: 
ask  sur\uvors  of  enemy  occupation  how 
it  felt  when  the  American  flag  brought 
them  freedom  during  World  War  11. 

The  flag  is  a  symbol  of  America.  Since 
1777.  it  has  led  us  into  battle,  given  us 
strength,  and  shared  our  victories  and 
defeats,  with  triumphs  and  our  trage- 
dies. Whipping  joyously  in  the  wind  at 
the  very  top  of  its  ixile  or  sadly  turning 
in  the  breeze,  at  half-mast,  oui'  flag  has 
been  the  emblem  of  this  unique  and  spe- 
cial Nation. 

Those  who  onginally  discovered  and 
pioneered  this  land  sailed  to  our  shores 
imder  the  flags  of  different  nations.  The 
Norsemen  sailed  tmder  the  banner  of  the 
black  raven;  Columbus  brought  the  flag 
of  Spain;  the  Pilgrims  carried  the  Brit- 
ish flag.  The  Dutch  colonists  brought 
the  .striped  flag  of  the  Netherlands,  while 
the  French  explored  under  their  royal 
fleur-de-lis.  Those  who  sought  a  new 
world  still  brought  their  old  world  sym- 
bols with  them.  Flags  were  important. 
They  said,  "This  is  who  I  am.  This  is 
where  I  came  from." 


In  our  great  struggle  for  independ- 
ence, the  flghting  patriots  yearned  to 
caiTy  a  new  banner  to  represent  the 
United  States  they  were  fighting  for. 
The  Navy  often  used  a  flag  with  a  green 
pine  tree.  Its  motto  was  "An  Appeal  to 
Heaven."  "Don't  Tread  on  Me,"  was  a 
favorite  of  the  angry  colonists  of  the 
eastern  seaboard.  In  1775,  the  defenders 
of  Charleston.  S.C.  fought  under  the 
Moultrie  "Liberty"  flag,  a  large  blue 
baimer  with  a  white  crescent  in  the  up- 
per comer.  The  Green  Mountain  Boys  of 
Vermont  carried,  at  the  Battle  of  Ben- 
nington, on  August  16,  1777,  a  flag  simi- 
lar to  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  first  flag  of  the  Colonies  to  resem- 
ble greatly  the  present  Stars  and  Stripes 
was  the  Grand  Union  Flag,  sometimes 
called  the  'Congress  Colors."  It  con- 
sisted of  13  stripes,  alternately  red  and 
white,  representing  the  Thirteen  Col- 
onies, with  a  blue  fleld  in  the  upper  left 
hand  corner  bearing  the  crosses  of  St. 
George  and  St.  Andrew,  signifying 
uirion  with  the  Mother  Country.  This 
flag  w-as  the  standard  of  the  Continental 
Army  when  it  was  formed  in  January 
1776.  It  has  been  said  that  the  flrst 
Navy  Stars  and  Stripes  had  the  rows 
arranged  in  alternate  lines  and  rows 
of  threes  and  twos  on  a  blue  fleld  and 
that  close  inspection  of  the  stars  showed 
a  distinct  outline  of  the  X-shaped  cross 
and  the  cross  of  St.  George  of  the  Eng- 
lish flag.  This  shows,  of  course,  how 
difQcuit  it  was  to  completely  sever  ties 
with  the  Mother  Country. 

The  flrst  Stars  and  Stripes  was  cre- 
ated in  1777  on  June  14  by  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  In  this  flag,  the  13 
stars  were  arranged  in  a  circle  so  that 
no  State  could  claim  precedence  over 
another. 

When  two  new  States  w-ere  added  to 
the  Union,  two  stars  and  stripes  were 
added  to  the  flag.  Thus,  in  1814,  when 
Francis  Scott  Key  was  inspired  to  write 
the  "Star-Spans'led  Banner"  during  en- 
emy bombardment  at  Fort  McHenry, 
Md.,  the  flag  that  inspired  him  was  one 
of  15  stars  and  15  stripes. 

Later,  Congress  retm-ned  to  the  orig- 
inal 13  red  and  white  stripes,  and,  since 
1818,  a  new  star  has  been  added  to  the 
flag  as  each  new  State  enters  the  Union. 
From  1912  to  1959.  the  flag  remained 
standard  with  48  stars,  but  the  entiy 
into  the  Union  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
brought  the  change  to  50  stars. 

When  the  flag  was  first  flown  by  the 
Continental  Anny,  George  Washington 
is  .said  to  have  described  it  in  this  way: 

We  take  the  stars  from  heaven,  the  red 
from  our  mother  country,  sep-irating  it  by 
wiiite  stripes,  thus  showing  that  we  have 
separated  from  her.  and  the  white  stripes 
shall  go  down  to  posterity  representing 
liberty. 

That  was  200  years  ago.  American 
boys  are  still  fighting  and  dying  for  the 
ideas  our  banner  represents.  Let  us  honor 
her  today. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
never  before  in  the  history  of  our  Nation 
is  it  more  meaningful  to  display  and 
pay  homage  to  "Old  Gloiy"  than  on  this 
June  14  date. 

The  American  flag  has  always  been  a 
symbol  of  liberty,  and  men  throughout 
the  world  have  rejoiced  in  it. 


Yet,  there  are  those  in  this  country 
who  would  dearly  love  to  see  the  Ameri- 
can flag  desecrated  in  the  vilest  way  a 
human  being  could  devise.  There  are 
some  who  have  desecrated  the  flag  and 
then  loudly  proclaimed  "freedom  of 
speech"  when  apprehended. 

There  are  those,  who  call  themselves 
Americans,  who  show  their  love  for  this 
great  country  of  ours  by  burning  the 
American  flag  and  hoisting  the  flag  of 
the  Vietcong. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  House  saw 
fit  to  pass  a  bill  making  it  a  crime  to  des- 
ecrate the  flag  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
unhappy  to  say  that  the  other  body  has 
not  seen  fit  to  take  any  action  on  the  bill. 

Two  years  ago,  Ross  Yockey,  a  reporter 
for  the  New  Orleans  States-Item,  wrote 
an  article  for  his  paper  which  iie  titled, 
"Old  Glory  Still  Waves  Proudly."  This 
is  what  Mr.  Yockey  wrote: 

The  flags  you  see  flying  proudly  through 
the  city  today  are  clean  and  new — they  won't 
show  any  of  the  blood,  guts,  sweat  and  tears 
that  put  them  there  on  this  Flag  Day. 

Flag  Day  shouldn't  be  necessary  in  the 
world's  greatest  democracy,  but  it  is.  For 
some  reason,  flying  America's  flag  and  think- 
ing about  democracy  have  become  cornv. 
Red,  white,  and  blue  aren't  the  "in"  colors 
in  today's  modern  world. 

Maybe  the  flag  should  be  all  red-brown 
colored  for  the  gallons  of  life  blood  that 
have  been  spilled  for  it — in  reality,  not  just 
in  some  song  writer's  imagination. 

Maybe  it  should  be  stained  yellow  for 
the  sweat  and  tears  of  men  slaving  and 
women  crying. 

Maybe  it  should  be  muddy  brown  for  the 
farmers,  the  builders,  the  ditch  diggers,  and 
the  road  carvers  who  have  done  all  the  dirty 
Jobs  that  need  doing  to  keep  the  flag  flying. 

Maybe  it  should  be  green  for  the  forests 
and  the  plains  and  for  the  hopes  of  future 
fteneratlons. 

Maybe  it  should  be  the  pink  of  m  infant, 
struggling  to  learn  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
a  chaotic  world. 

Maybe  it  should  be  the  gray  of  indecision. 
of  the  futility  of  trying  to  please  all  the 
people  all  of  the  time. 

Maybe  it  should  be  the  olive  drab  of  the 
firmies  upon  armies  that  have  constantly 
fought  to  keep  it  aloft. 

Maybe  it  should  be  white  for  the  pure 
dedication  and  purpose  of  the  men  who  wrote 
our  Constitution. 

Maybe  it  should  be  black  for  widows 
mourning  and  for  the  mistaken  ideals,  the 
.=:ad  truths,  and  the  dirty  politics  with  which 
democracy  must  always  contend. 

But  it  Isn't.  It's  clean  and  colorful  red, 
white,  and  blue. 

Maybe  it  should  fly  a  little  higher. 

Truer  words  were  never  written.  The 
American  flag  has  special  significance  to 
the  children  of  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 
It  strikes  pride  in  the  youngster  whose 
home  has  taught  respect  and  loyalty  to 
this  Nation. 

One  such  youngster  I  would  like  to 
single  out  is  Stacey  Frank,  an  eighth 
grader  in  a  New  York  State  junior  hiph 
school,  who  wrote  the  following  noem  in 
1966  which  he  titled  "The  Flag"  : 

This  flag  of  red,  white  and  blue 
May  not  mean  very  much  to  you 
But  as  for  me  this  banner  flies 
And  vnth  its  mighty  voice  it  cries 
Out  to  peoples  far  and  near 
To  Proclaim  our  freedom  here. 
A  small  beginning,  I  agree, 
But  like  the  acorn  to  a  tree 
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Thirteen  states  we  had  at  first. 

But  as  our  country  grew,  our  thirst 

For  land  and  freedom  did  not  stop. 

That  land  did  well;  produced  a  crop 

For  countries  of  the  world  to  share 

And  then  they  knew  our  flag  was  fair. 

And  underneath  the  starry  wing 

Foreign  peoples  helped  to  sing 

The  greatest  story  ever  told. 

The  story  of  our  country  bold. 

Of  its  birth  into  the  world 

And  of  its  wondrous  flag  unfurled. 

And  over  the  world  there  ne'er  will  stand 

The  Hag  of  any  other  land 

That  will  mean  as  much  to  me 

As  this  flag  of  liberty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  flag  holds 
out  the  hope  that  it  is  possible  that  man- 
kind will  one  day  learn  to  live  in  peace 
if  not  in  harmony  with  all  other  men. 

Long  may  it  wave. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  191 
years  ago  today,  on  June  14,  1777,  the 
Continental  Congress,  sitting  in  Phila- 
delphia, adopted  a  resolution  declaring: 

That  the  flag  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
of  thirteen  stripes  of  alternate  red  and  white, 
with  a  union  of  thirteen  stars  of  white  In  a 
blue  fleld,  representing  a  new  constellation. 

Today  we  celebrate  the  birth  of  our 
Nation's  most  beloved  symbol,  the  sym- 
bol of  America's  past,  present,  and  future, 
of  our  aspirations,  achievements,  vic- 
tories, and,  most  of  all,  the  symbol  of 
the  fulfillment  of  a  dream  of  liberty 
cherished  by  brave  men  nearly  200  years 
ago. 

Popular  observance  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  flag  took  hold  and 
grew  very  slowly,  and  only  near  the  end 
of  the  last  century.  It  began  in  the 
schools.  In  1889,  George  Bolch,  principal 
of  a  free  kindergarten  for  the  poor  in 
New  York  City,  held  patriotic  exercises 
on  that  day  which  attracted  considerable 
attention.  Soon  afterward,  the  State  de- 
partment of  education  arranged  to  have 
the  day  observed  in  all  the  public  schools. 
The  State  legislature  then  passed  a  law 
providing: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools  to  prepare  a  pro- 
gram making  special  provisions  for  observ- 
ance in  the  public  schools  of  Lincoln's 
Birthday,  Washington's  Birthday,  Memorial 
Day  and  Flag  Day. 

The  movement  for  national  recogni- 
tion of  Flag  Day  gained  strength  as  its 
official  observance  spread  throughout 
the  country.  In  response  to  a  resolution 
of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  mayor  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  1893,  ordered  the  display  of 
the  flag  on  the  public  buildings  in  the 
city.  Dr.  Bernard  J.  Cigrand  founded, 
in  1894,  an  association  to  promote  rec- 
ognition of  the  birthday  of  the  flag. 

Some  of  the  most  eloquent  words  ever 
spoken  on  Flag  Day  were  delivered  by 
Pi'esident  Wilson  after  America  had  en- 
tered the  First  World  War.  On  Jime  14, 
1917,  he  said: 

We  meet  to  celebrate  Flag  Day  because  this 
flag  which  we  honor  and  under  which  we 
serve  is  the  emblem  of  our  unity,  our  power, 
our  thought  and  purpose  as  a  nation.  It  has 
no  other  character  than  that  which  we  give 
:t  from  generation  to  eeneration.  The  choice 
is  ours.  It  floats  In  majestic  silence  above 
The  hosts  that  execute  those  choices  whether 
in  peace  or  war.  And  yet,  though  silent,  it 
speaks  to  us — speaks  to  us  of  the  past,  of 


the  men  and  women  who  went  before  us  and 
of  the  records  they  wrote  upon  it.  We  cele- 
brate the  day  of  its  birth,  and  from  its  birth 
until  now  it  has  witnessed  a  great  hlstorj', 
has  floated  on  high  the  symbol  of  great 
events,  of  a  great  plan  of  life  worked  out 
by  a  great  people. 

On  Flag  Day  in  1968.  we  affirm  our 
resolve  that  our  beloved  country  will 
continue  to  be  a  great  plan  of  life 
worked  out  by  a  great  people  with  faith 
in  God. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.    BROOKS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  in  commefeio- 
ration  of  Flag  Day,  1968. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Meskill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Fghd),  for  June  17  to  19,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Horton  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  June  17  and  18.  on 
account  of  official  business. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

'The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Reixecke)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  two  in.stances. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Matjiias  of  California. 

Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Eklenborn. 

I  The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brooks)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  F'raser. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rivers  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  six  in.stances. 

Mr.  Taylor  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  three  in.stances. 

Mr.  V/alker  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3245.  An  act  to  extend  for  an  additional 
3  years  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
under  the  State  Technical  Services  Act  of 
1965,  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H  R  15462  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lennart 
Ctcrdon  Langhorne;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1268.  Joint  resolution  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr,  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
oil  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R.  2709.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Suh  Yoon 
Sup; 

H  R  4030.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yong 
Chin  Saper; 

H  R.  4370.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sandy 
Kyrlacoula  Georgopoulos  and  Anthony  Oeor- 
fjopoulos: 

H  R.  7042.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Del  Rio: 

HR.  7431.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  GUmer 
County,  Ga.; 

H  R.  8241 .  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vlctorlno 
Severn  Blanco; 

}i  R.  12639.  An  act  to  remove  certain  limi- 
tations on  oi.'ean  cruises: 

H  R  13439.  An  act  to  correct  and  Im- 
prove the  Caniil  Zoi>e  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H  R.  15190.  An  act  to  amend  sections  3 
and  4  of  the  act  approved  September  22.  1964 
(78  Stat.  990),  providing  for  L,n  investiga- 
tion .-ind  study  to  determine  a  site  for  the 
construction  of  a  tea-level  canal  connecting 
the  .^.tlantlc  and  Pacific   Oceans; 

HR  15591.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pfc. 
John  Patrick  CoUopy,  US51615166; 

HR  15972.  An  act  to  permit  black  and 
white  or  color  reproductions  of  United  States 
and  foreign  postage  stamps  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

H.R.  16489.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  no'«-  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.) , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed luitil  Monday,  June  17.  1968. 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  June  13,  1968, 
the  following  bill  was  reported  on  June 
14.1968: 

Mr.  KIRWAN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. HR.  17903.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  public  works  for  water  and  power 
resources  development,  including  certain 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  certain 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Study  Commission,  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission.  Interstate  Commission  on  the 
Potomac  River  Basin,  the  Tennes.>»ee  Valley 
Authority,  the  Water  Resources  Co'jncll.  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  19*i9.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1549).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
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mlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 

the  Union.  I 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FALLON ; 

H  R  17895.  A  bill  to  disarm  lawless  persons 
and  assist  State  and  Federal  enforcement 
agencies  in  preventing  and  solving  gun 
crimes  by  requiring  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms and  licenses  for  purchase  and  posses- 
sion of  firearms  and  ammunition,  and  to  en- 
courage responsible  State  firearms  laws,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  jf  West  Virginia: 

H.R.    17896.   A   bill   to  authorize   preschool 
and    early    education    programs    for    handi- 
capped children:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  . 
ByMr.  REES:  I 

H  R.  17897.  A  bill  to  disarm  lawless  persons 
and  .Insist  State  and  Federal  eniorcement 
agencies  in  preventing  and  solving  gun 
crimes  by  xequlrlng  registration  of  all  tire- 
arms  and  licenses  for  purchase  and  posses- 
sion of  firearms  and  ammunition,  and  to  en- 
courage responsible  State  lirearms  laws,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.R.  17898.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

states  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of 
the  Interstate  traffic  in  firearms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.J.  Res.  1325.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint   Committee  To   Investigate  Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT; 
H.J.  Res.  1326.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint   Committee  To  Investigate   Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.J    Res.  1327.  Joint  resolution  creating 
a  Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
H  J  Res.  1328.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the    assignment    of    deficits    In    the    Puerto 
Rlcan    sugar   quota;    to    the   Committee   on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 
H.J.  Res.  1329.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint   Committee  To   Investigate   Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.J.  Res.  1330.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint   Committee  To   Investigate   Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H  J.  Res.  1331.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint   Committee  To  Investigate   Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  ZABLOCKI; 
H.J.  Res.  1332.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to  theii 
Committee  on  Rules.  M 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr,  CAREY : 
H.R.  17899.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Er- 
llnda   P.    Vldal;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PINO: 
H.R.  17900.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  RafTaele 
Mazzarlello  and  his  wife.  Teresa  Mazzarlello; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 
H.R.  17901.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Catherine 
Maria  Praser;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarv. 

By  Mr,  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  17902.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lorenzo 
Sellnl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H.  Res.  1216.    Resolution    to   refer    the    bill 
(H.R.  3736)   entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Stephen  H.  Clarkson,"  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of   the  Court   of   Claims   pursuant   to 
sections    1492    and   2509   of   title   28.   United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

347.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Henry  Stoner.  Erie.  Pa  .  relative  to  award- 
ing medals  to  certain  U.S.  citizens,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
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WHEATON:   1967  ALL  AMERICA  CITY 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  14,  1968 

Ml-.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  only 
11  communities  are  designated  All 
America  cities  eacii  year,  and  so.  of  the 
435  Members  of  this  body,  only  11  of 
us  can  point  '.vith  pride  to  an  award- 
winning  town. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  point  with 
pride  toward  Wheaton.  111.,  not  only  since 
its  All  America  designation,  but  for 
many  years.  Although  it  is  not  my  home, 
it  is  the  town  in  which  I  started  my  law 
practice  and  the  town  in  which  I  first 
worked  for  the  people  as  an  assistant 
State's  attorney. 

It  is  a  good  town,  and  deserves  all  the 
honors  it  receives. 

The  presentation  of  Wheaton's  claim 
to  All  America  honors  was  made  by  one 
of  its  civic-minded  citizens,  Richard  No- 
ble. Here  is  what  he  said: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  My  name  is  Dick 
Noble.  My  hometown  is  Wheaton,  111.,  29 
miles  west  of  Chicago,  population  28,000, 
seat  of  Du  Page  County. 

The  story  of  Wheaton  Is  a  story  of  people 
who  become  involved  in  the  day-to-day  hap- 
iienings  of  their  chosen  community.  That's 
why  I'm  here  today — not  to  tell  a  story  of 
crisis,  but  to  tell  a  story  of  people. 

The  early  lioneers  of  Wheaton  were  God- 
fearing, Bible-quoting  men  of  Puritan  stock. 

Jesse  and  Warren  Wheaton.  a  carpenter 
and  a  teacher,  laid  the  foundation  of  Whea- 
ton in  1837.  They  had  come  west  seeking  a 
"good  place  to  bnng  up  their  families"  and 
were  followed  by  others  of  similar  inclination. 

In  1853  the  town  was  laid  out.  Illinois  In- 
stitute was  founded,  later  to  become  Whea- 


ton College,  an  interdenominational,  funda- 
mentalist institution. 

Tilts  college  has  had  a  profound  influence 
on  the  town — spiritually.  educatlonaJly  and 
culturally. 

Until  about  1950,  this  church-going,  con- 
servative, dry  community  sat  in  the  middle  of 
a  ijrowlng  county,  satisfied  and  complacent. 

It  liked  being  small  and  unrushed. 

It  liked  being  a  grass-roots  sort  of  town 
where  people  go  to  church  on  Sunday,  at- 
tend the  band  concert  on  summer  nights, 
and  line  the  curbs  for  the  Fourth  of  July 
parade. 

Its  people  saw  nothing  wrong  with  their 
community,  including  the  four-foot  carriage 
curbs  in  the  downtown  section,  and  the 
dlmly-;it  main  streets. 

They  viewed  their  town  as  quaint,  un- 
spoiled and  delightfully  unchanged. 

In  1959.  a£  Wheaton  entered  Its  second 
century,  a  wind  of  change  began  to  blow 
across  the  prairie. 

Population  had  doubled  in  less  than  a 
decade.  The  cold  facts  of  rapid  growth,  over- 
crowded schools,  inadequate  city  facilities, 
and  declining  business  caused  new  stirrings 
in  old  Wheaton. 

Where  do  you  start  when  you  realize  that 
practically  everything  in  town  is  either  worn- 
out  or  overloaded? 

Many  people  and  civic  groupts  began  to  seek 
answers.  Following  a  study  by  the  League  of 
Women  Voters.  Wheaton  voted  In  a  new 
council-manager  type  of  city  government 
aimed  at  greater  efficiency. 

In  that  same  year  of  1961.  aided  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Property  Owners' 
Association  sought  a  special  assessment  on 
their  property. 

The  result — a  quarter  million  dollars  spent 
for  mercury  vapor  lighting  downtown. 

When  the  bright  lights  came  on,  mer- 
chants sudenly  realized  how  dingy  and  anti- 
quated their  stores  looked.  Serious  renewal 
began  In  1963  and  is  continuing  today,  vrtth 
creative  remodeling,  facelifting,  enlargement 
of  small  businesses,  and  construction  of  new 
stores. 

As  the  high  curbs  came  out.  streets  were 


widened  and  repaved.  Five  off-street  munici- 
pal parking  lots  v.-ere  built. 

The  growing  interest  in  renovation  has 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  Beautlfication  Com- 
mission to  coordinate  once  sporadic  efforts 
of  garden  clubs  and  others  into  a  broad 
program. 

The  first  report  of  the  commission  and 
an  elm  tree  replacement  program  have  begun 
to  show  results. 

Ours  is  a  residential  community,  but  we 
are  paying  a  price  to  keep  it  so. 

We  have  one  of  the  highest  tax  loads  in 
Du  Page  County  for  we  have  almost  no  in- 
dustry. Most  of  the  tax  burden  Is  due  to 
the  schools. 

In  spite  of  this,  since  1958  we  have  built 
three  additional  grade  schools,  a  second 
Junior  high,  a  second  high  school,  a  new 
administration  building,  and  early  this  year, 
we  passed  a  substantial  increase  on  the  ta.\- 
rate  ceilings  to  provide  better  teachers' 
salaries. 

Citizen  committees  spent  hours  making 
phone  calls,  distributing  flyers,  and  taking 
voters  to  the  polls. 

It  hasn't  always  been  easy.  The  new  hlgi: 
school  was  a  hotly-contested  issue. 

The  first  referendum  won  by  three  votes, 
but  was  challenged,  and  taken  to  court 
Would  you  beUeve  it?  The  judge  declared  ;: 
a  tie! 

The  second  referendum  v.-as  lost. 

We  weren't  through  yet.  We  worked  even 
harder  the  third  time,  and  the  issue  final:;,' 
passed  by  a  comfortable  margin, 

I'm  happy  to  say  the  people  in  our  town 
still  have  this  spirit  of  willingness  to  pay  for 
good  schools  for  our  children. 

Just  three  weeks  ago.  on  the  first  try.  we 
passed  our  largest  bond  issue  ever — over  five 
and  a  half  million,  to  build  a  third  Junior 
high,  a  20-room  grade  school,  and  to  add 
more  classrooms  and  library  learning  centers 
to  existing  schools. 

Also  this  year  a  permanent  voluntary  group 
was  formed  to  do  Indopendent  research  in 
school  problems.  This  Committee  for  Educa- 
tional Excellence  makes  its  findings  avail- 
able to  the  school  boards  and  the  public. 
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We  care  about  our  children  in  other  ways, 
too. 

A  year  ago.  the  Jaycees  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  our  faltering  Teen  Center,  and, 
worki;ig  with  the  kids  tiiemtielves,  remodeled 
the  center  and  cre.ited  a  wholesome  program. 
For  some  years  the  park  bo.ird  and  u  group 
of  local  citizens  fought  to  replace  the  old 
swimming  pool — leakmg  and  over-crowded. 
Two  referendums  failed.  The  third  passed. 

In  1965  we  dedicated  our  Olympic  pool— 
the  first  ni  Illinois  to  be  financed  by  revenue 
bonds, 

A  group  known  as  Friends  of  the  Library 
backed  a  bond  Issue  to  replace  the  Richard- 
.^on  RomaneRque  landmark  with  a  new  li- 
brary having  space  for  80,000  books. 

Fittingly  enough,  the  old  building  has 
been  turned  into  the  Du  Page  Historical 
Mu.seum  by  the  energetic  work  of  us  mem- 
birs  and   friends. 

This  boxy,  tagging,  red  brick  building  uas 
our  city  hall.  In  1966,  the  city  offices  were 
moved  to  this  much  larger,  graceful,  colonial 
building, 
Wheaton  citizens  are  also  coiuity  leaders 
The  fact  that  the  Central  Du  Page  Hob- 
pital.  sparked  by  Wheaton  Kiwanis.  was  inl- 
nated.  planned  and  carried  through  to  com- 
pletion totally  by  citizens  is  only  one  exam- 
ple 

We've  also  worked  with  surrounding  areas 
to  develop  a  new  YMCA.  Junior  college  and 
even  a  Prairie  Path  for  natitralists. 

The  people  in  Whenton  are  beginning  to 
ixpcct  change.  Newcomers  arrive  daily. 

A  few  days  ago.  a  couple  walked  into  a  real 
estate  office,  Ijoked  through  the  listings, 
chose  the  houses  they'd  like  to  see.  and  after 
looking  at  them,  bought  their  new  home. 

What's  new  about  this?  Only  one  thing. 
This  couple  is  Negro  and  their  new  neigh- 
bors are  not. 
This  did  not  happen  overnight. 
In  our  htiman  relations  progress  each  step 
has  been  opposed,  not  only  openly,  but  also 
by  unconscious  bias. 

This  w'as  overcome  by  a  growing  perception 
.'•nd  moral  .seU-appralsal  largely  brought 
about  bv  a  voluntary  Human  Relations  Coun- 
•  il  and  an  otlicial  Human  Relations  Commls- 
:-ion  which  conducts  public  meetings,  spon- 
,-ors  jiurveys.  and  holds  seminars  to  alert 
the  public  conscience. 

In  1966,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  real- 
tors, a  voluntary  plan  for  open  housing  was 
put  into  effect, 

.\Ti<\  moments  before  the  clock  struck  mid- 
night bringing  in  the  Fourth  of  July,  1967. 
Wheaton's  city  council  passed  a  fair-housing 
iirdinance  to  assure  equal  housing  oppor- 
tunity to  all  persons. 

This  ordinance  has  received  nation-wide 
publicity  as  unique  legislation,  because  it 
places  penalties  on  discrimination  by  the 
single-family  homeowner  as  well  as  the 
realtor. 

Wheaton    has    a    long-established    Negro 
community.  Until  recently,  they  were  clus- 
tered  in   one  section   of   town.   Today   their 
i.omes  are  located  throughout  the  city. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury: 
We  believe  we  are  an  All-America  city. 
Wheaton   does   what   this   country  of  otir 
has  done.  We  absorb  large  numbers  of  people 
of  all  kinds,  making  their  needs  our  needs. 
We    accept    and    meet    the    challenre    of 
changing      times,      up-dating,      expanding, 
building,    and    renewing,    through    the   per- 
';Uasion  of  involved  people. 

But  the  character  of  the  town  has  not 
been  lost.  It  retains  the  influence  of  the 
founding  fathers  who  ."sought  responsible  and 
responsive  local  government,  educational  ex- 
cellence .",nd  responsive  local  government, 
educational  excellence  and  moral  order. 
Wheaton  is  .still  church-going,  conservative 
and  dry — a  good  place  to  bring  up  a  family. 
But.  most  important,  Wheaton  Is  people  who 
care. 

That's  why  we  think  it  is  an  All-America 
ciiv. 
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WAKE  UP,  AMERICA 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF    CALIfORNI,^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  14,  1968 

Mr,  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  beon  said  recently  about  what 
is  happening  to  our  country.  We  have  all 
heard  ihi^  cry  that  we  have  become  a 
"sick  .society"  and  a  "racist  society."  And 
we  have  heard  the  demands  for  immedi- 
ate drastic  action  to  .stop  the  violence,  the 
hatred,  and  the  lawlessness  that  is  now 
.so  rampant  in  America. 

On  June  6.  while  Sonater  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  was  fishting  lor  his  life  in  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital  m  Los  ."^nueles  and 
while  most  citizens  here  and  thi'oushout 
the  world  wei'e  still  recoiling  from  the 
shock  of  this  latest  national  tra.i^edy,  an 
editorial  appeared  in  the  Fort  Bragg, 
Calif.,  Advocate-News  that,  I  believe, 
merits  sharing  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Conp  ress : 

[From     the     .Advocate-News.     Fort     Bragg. 
(Calif.)  June  6.  1968 1 

Wake  Up  America 

Wake  up  America! 

Where  in  the  hell  are  we  headed? 

What's  happening  to  us  and  why? 

Wnat  are  we  doing  or  who  is  doing  it  to 
us? 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  questions  that 
most  of  us  asked  of  ourselves  yesterday  as 
we  tried  to  search  our  souls  in  an  effort  to 
find  some  an.swers.  We  have  ."-ome  and  W'e  are 
sure  you  too  have  reached  some  opinion."!. 

To  begin  with,  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion of  presidential  hopeful  New  York  Sena- 
tor Robert  F.  Kennedy  in  Los  ,An(»eles  Is  lust 
the  latest  of  tragedies  to  hit  this  coimtry  in 
the  past  few  years.  We  believe  it  will  not  be 
the  last  unless  and  until  someone  wakes  up 
and  does  something  about  It. 

Authorities  claim  no  evidence  of  con- 
spiracy can  be  found  but  we  are  not  so  naive 
as  to  believe  that  a  president,  then  a  na- 
tional civil  rights  leader  and  now  a  strong 
])residential  aspirant  can  be  shot  down  in 
cold  blood  without  some  .sort  of  motive  or 
connection  by  a  particular  group  or  groups. 

Or  .«;houldn't  we  go  further  and  remind  you 
that  Communist  Khrushchev  once  said  of 
America  "we  v.-ill  bury  you"?  Is  it  that  we 
are  now-  about  to  be  buried? 

Is  it  not  coincidental  that  we  are  being 
poisoned  by  drugs,  ravaged  by  riots,  collared 
at  colleges,  all  at  huge  expense^not  afforded 
by  those  involved  and  being  led  into  the 
underworld  by  our  higher  courts  which  con- 
tinue to  make  life  easier  for  lawbreakers  and 
more  miserable  for  the  law  abiding?  Think 
about  it. 

Yesterday,  we  heard  cries  for  immediate 
anti-gun  legislation.  Do  we  think  we  can 
legislate  agamst  sick  minds  or  against  those 
wiio  already  have  openly  advocated  the  over- 
throw of  this  country  by  force?  Do  laws 
hinder  criminals? 

Of  course  not.  They  only  keep  an  honest 
man  honest.  They  do  not  keep  a  criminal 
from  being  a  criminal.  Let's  not  fool  our- 
selves. Anti-gtin  legislation  is  not  going  to 
keep  conspirators  from  killing.  All  it  will  do 
is  leave  the  honest  man  defenseless,  or  ex- 
actlv  as  a  conspirator  would  want  to  have 
him'. 

We  didn't  hear  any  outcries  Monday  when 
the  US.  Supreme  Court  issued  Its  latest  In  a 
long  line  of  ridiculous  rulings  in  favor  of 
the  underground  by  virtually  eliminating 
the  death  penalty  in  America,  or.  In  eiTect. 
the  dismantling  of  death  row.  USA. 

This   could   mean   that  most  of   the  486 
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prisoners  awaiting  execution  In  state  prisons 
across  the  country  will  be  spared  as  would 
have  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  Jack  Ruby.  Rev. 
King's  assassin  and  yes.  even  the  24  year  old 
Jordanian  now  being  held  in  Los  Angeles. 

.And.  who  said  crime  doesn't  pay?  .And  who 
is  going  to  try  to  teach  your  children 
otherwise? 

Wake  up  America! 

It  mav  be  too  late. 


METROPOLITAN  TRANSIT 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  14.  1968 

Mr,  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  District  is  pioneering  in  the  solv- 
ing of  metropolitan  transit  pi'oblems. 

The  district  was  set  up  as  a  result  of  an 
initiative  established  in  three  counties 
and  the  adoption  of  a  bond  issue  of  S800 
million. 

One  of  its  first  acts  was  to  rehabilitate 
6  miles  of  an  abandoned  railroad  on 
which  to  develop  a  new  type  of  railroad 
car  to  meet  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
metropolitan  traflic. 

Also  involved  is  the  building  of  a  tube 
under  San  Francisco  Bay.  and  both  sub- 
way and  elevated  raih'oad  tracks  to  con- 
nect communities  30  miles  away. 

In  the  June  i.ssue  of  the  BART  Engi- 
neering Progress  Report,  two  fusts  were 
established:  the  first  section  of  the  tube 
was  sunk  on  the  San  Francisco  side  of 
the  bay  and  the  award  of  a  contract  for 
laying  the  first  52,3  miles  of  track  of  its 
75-mile  .system  U'as  made. 

I  include  herev.ith  an  extract  from  this 
report : 
Contract  Let  for  First  BART  Trackwork 

FIRST    TTTBE    SUNK    ON    SAN    FBANCTSCO    SIDE    OF 
BAY 

.Another  milestone  in  construction  of  the 
$180  million  Trans-Bay  Tube  w.is  reached 
last  month  when  the  contractor  sank  the  first 
section  of  Tube  on  the  San  Francisco  side  of 
the  Bay. 

Trans-Bay  Constructors  started  w-ork  on 
the  Ttibe  from  the  Oakland  side  27  months 
ago.  Since  then,  it  has  placed  30  sections, 
stretching  nearly  2  miles  into  the  Bay. 

The  first  San  Francisco  section — 326  feet 
long  and  weighing  12.000  tons — was  sunk  in 
two  hours.  It  Is  being  connected  at  a  San 
Francisco  terminal  structure  400  feet  ofTshore 
from  the  Ferry  Building. 

The  Tube's  Joint  connection,  a  major  de- 
sign project  in  itself,  will  protect  the  Tube 
during  earthquftkes,  by  permitting  it  to  vi- 
brate v;p  to  2  inches  transver.';ely.  2  Inches 
longitudinally,  and  4  Inches  vertically. 

The  3  6-mlle-long  Tr.ms-Br.y  Tube  Is  being 
constructed  of  57  individual  sections  aver- 
aging 330  feet  In  length.  The  contractor  must 
sink  27  more  sections  before  the  final  "key" 
section  can  be  lowered  into  place  just  off 
Yerba  Buena  Island. 

Meanwhile,  the  large  terminal  .structure  to 
which  the  Tube  ties  on  the  San  Francisco 
side  has  been  safely  put  on  the  bottom  in 
nearly  100  feet  of  water.  Tlie  box-like  struc- 
ture was  floated  to  the  site  several  months 
ago  and  as  the  concrete  walls  were  rdded.  It 
was  slowly  sunk  Into  pl.ice. 

An  $8  7-mUIinn  contract  was  awarded  last 
month  for  the  ftrsL  trackwork  on  the  75-mlle 
BART  System.  It  went  'o  Dravo  Corporation 
of  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania,  for  52  3  miles  of 
track,  or  23  miles  of  two-track  routes,  plus 
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some  yard  work,  on  the  BART  line  between 
Oakland  and  Fremont. 

Dravo  will  begin  laying  track  this  month 
under  the  contract,  which  was  a  stout  15',"i 
under  the  engineers'  estimate 

BABT's  wide-gauge  track— 5  feet  6  inches, 
compared  to  the  standard  4  feet  8'^  Inches — 
Is  designed  to  permit  the  use  of  Ught-welght 
trains.  The  rail  will  be  Installed  in  1.440-foot 
lengths  and  continuously  welded,  to  produce 
as  quiet  and  smooth  a  ride  as  possible. 

Track  on  surface  routes  will  be  installed 
on  concrete  ties,  of  which  some  48.000  are  In- 
cluded In  this  first  contract.  Another  11 '2 
miles  will  be  on  aerial  structures. 

PBTB  wrote  the  track  specifications  after 
extensive  tests  of  rails,  ties,  rail  fasteners  and 
acoustics  on  the  BART  test  track. 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  HONORABLE  GOR- 
DON W.  BLACKWELL  AT  THE  CITA- 
DEL COMMENCEMENT 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  TH3  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  14.  1968 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing address  was  given  on  June  1,  1968, 
at  the  commencement  of  The  Citadel  by 
the  president  of  Furman  University,  the 
Honorable  Gordon  W.  Blackwell.  I  found 
his  remarks  to  be  a  crreat  inspiration  and 
I  felt  they  should  be  shared  with  the  Na- 
tion. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  plac- 
ing them  in  the  Record  and  I  hope  that 
all  who  read  them  will  take  them  to 
heart: 

Intellectual  and  Spiritl-al  Power 
I  By  Gordon  W.  Blackwell) 

General  Harris,  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  members  of  the  faculty,  members 
of  the  graduating  class,  distinguished  guests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen. 

On  January  30.  1965  I  received  the  Out- 
standing Civilian  Service  Medal  of  the  United 
States  Army.  I  tell  you  this  not  out  of  Im- 
modesty but  because  the  citation  was  signed 
by  Hugh  P.  Harris,  Commanding  General. 
United  States  Continental  Army  Command. 
Needless  to  say.  this  medal  means  even  more 
to  me  new  that  General  Harris  has  come  to 
The  Citadel,  and  Mrs.  Blackwell  and  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  number  him  and  Mrs, 
Harris  among  our  close  friends.  It  is  obvious, 
even  to  outsiders,  that  he  is  guiding  The 
Citadel  toward  another  great  thrust  forward 
just  as  Charles  P.  Summerall  and  Mark  Clark 
did  before  him.  Our  nation  can  justly  take 
pride  In  yet  another  indication  that  soldiers 
of  the  United  States  Army  can  also  be  great 
citizens,  great  educators,  great  leaders  of 
men. 

As  I  was  preparing  for  this  day.  a  copy 
of  an  interesting  manuscript  came  Into  my 
hands.  It  was  entitled  "Essay  on  Education" 
and  was  delivered  in  1851  by  Cadet  John  G. 
Pressley  at  the  Fifth  Annual  Commencement 
of  the  South  Carolina  State  Military  Acad- 
emy, also  knowTi  as  the  Citadel  Academy.  Mr. 
Pressley  later  became  a  lawyer  and  member 
of  the  state  leglslatiire;  signed  the  Ordinance 
of  Secession;  save  himself  wholly  to  the 
cause  of  the  South  attaining  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Regi- 
ment. South  Carolina  Volunteers;  was  seri- 
ously wounded  at  Petersburg:  after  the  war, 
he  left  his  devastated  homeland  and  became 
a  renowned  jurist  in  California.  In  his  grad- 
uating essay  Cadet  Pressley  concluded  with  a 
statement  which  has  considerable  merit  for 
us  today: 

"Educate  and  expand  the  mind,  without 
Imparting  strength  to  the  body,  and  live  like 
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a  sword  that  cutteth  through  its  scabbard; 
it  destroys  Its  possessor.  Educate  his  head  and 
not  his  heart,  and  you  mix  for  him  a  cup  In 
which  Is  the  gall  of  bitterness.  Educate  his 
head  and  heart  and  not  his  body,  and  the  oil 
Is  consumed  in  the  lamp  of  life  ere  the  night 
Is  half  gone." 

If  I  may  speak  directly  to  the  graduates, 
I  am  sure  that  your  education  at  The  Citadel 
has  followed  Cadet  Pressley's  classic  philos- 
ophy. You  are  undoubtedly  well  prepared  In 
body,  mind  and  heart.  And  it  is  well  that  you 
are.  because  your  timing  coincides  with  na- 
tional crisis  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as 
well  as  with  a  veritable  knowledge  revolution 
with  imprecedented  acceleration  in  what  we 
know.  The  graduating  classes  of  1968  take 
their  places  in  American  society  at  one  of 
the  great  moments  in  hlctorj'.  Like  any  young 
Spaniard  leaving  a  Jesuit  school  in  1492  at 
the  Dawn  of  the  Age  of  Discovery,  or  any 
young  Colonial  graduating?  from  Han'ard  Col- 
lege in  the  year  1775  on  the  eve  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  your  timing  is  propitious. 

For,  as  college  graduates,  you  are  what  I 
call  the  power  generation. 

EveryTShere  we  ttirn  we  are  confronted  with 
power  consciousness,  whether  the  power  for 
good  or  for  evil,  nuclear  power,  jet  power, 
muscle  power,  minority  power,  white  pxower, 
yellow  power,  black  power,  the  power  to  act. 
the  power  to  refrain,  the  power  to  build,  the 
power  to  destroy,  the  power  of  the  rich  and 
the  power  of  the  poor. 

Because  of  the  special  conditions  which 
surround  our  present  generation,  the  exer- 
cise of  power  never  before  has  been  such  an 
omnipresent  force  for  good  or  for  evil.  The 
reasons  why  are  clear.  We  have  developed 
sources  of  physical  power  greater  than  any- 
thing we  could  have  conceived  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century.  Moreover,  we  have  de- 
veloped the  facilities  to  transport  and  release 
this  power  swiftly  and  effectively,  whether  by 
means  of  the  jet  aircraft,  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine, the  solid  fuel  missile,  the  atomic 
warhead,  or  the  electric  impulse.  And  along- 
side these  scientific  and  technical  achieve- 
ments we  have  developed  unprecedented 
concentrations  of  economic  and  political 
power. 

Beyond  this  we  have  a  rapidly  multiply- 
ing population  able  to  communicate  in 
amazing  ways.  If  not  to  understand.  We  can 
transmit  the  command  to  use  physical  power 
In  a  matter  of  seconds — so  last  indeed  that 
Russia  and  the  United  States  have  Installed 
the  famous  "hot  line"  between  the  Wliiie 
House  and  the  Kremlin  in  an  effort  to  lore- 
stall  the  misguided  use  of  power. 

Power  takes  on  another  form  too — mob 
power — and  we  have  seen  the  exercise  of 
mob  power  on  a  scale  and  with  a  frequency 
within  tills  last  decade  that  has  created  its 
own  backlash  of  dismay  and  concern  among 
those  who  cherish  freedom  and  the  right  of 
peaceful  protest. 

Zealous  men,  following  the  principles  of 
MachlavelU;  have  seized  upon  the  idea  that 
might  makes  right  and  have  hoisted  it  as  a 
banner,  crying  to  those  who  rally  enthusi- 
astically around  them  that  they  have  only 
to  shout,  to  march,  to  push,  and  to  destroy 
in  order  to  achieve  their  goals.  Marc  Antony 
knew  that  setting  mischief  afoot  was  a 
quicker  way  to  power  than  Brutus'  call  to 
reason. 

And  perhaps  the  most  disturbing  factor 
in  this  whole  mischievous  situation  has  been 
the  tendency  toward  reliance  on  muscle 
power  and  mob  power  in  the  places  where 
one  would  least  expect  It — our  college  and 
university  campuses.  Here,  where  young 
minds  are  dally  exposed  to  the  collected  rea- 
soning of  man.  we  find  on  occasion  that  the 
mob  appears.  Suddenly  it  borrows  the  his- 
toric call  of  the  French  revolution,  "to  the 
barricades",  without  much  apparent  thought 
for  history,  past  or  future.  Is  this  call,  then, 
the  end  result  of  study  and  learning  as  It 
rends    the    air — and    makes    the   headlines? 
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How  deep,  actually,  is  the  veneer  of  educa- 
tion when  we  willfully  transcend  a  thousand 
years  of  history  iind  allow  a  portion  of  a 
college  student  body  to  be  converted  into  a 
brawling,  animal  mob?  Surely  education 
must  lead  us  to  reason  rather  than  to  riot. 
Surely  the  college-educated  youth  .should 
stand  in  the  front  lines  demanding  the  use 
of  brain  rather  than  brawn  when  change  is 
called  for. 

Education  should  produce  the  two  most 
Important  kinds  of  power — Intellectual 
power  and  spiritual  power.  David  Bazelon  in 
his  recent  analysis.  Power  in  America,  iden- 
tifies the  intellectuals  as  a  new  class  emerg- 
ing in  power  relationships.  He  says:  "The 
matter  is  urgent,  for  now  the  intellectual  has 
finally  entered  upon  the  historical  stage  as 
a  technician-participant  ...  as  a  doer  .  .  . 
the  intellectual  must  become  aware  of  this 
profound  change  In  his  position  of  power  .  .  . 
the  academies  are  now  in  charge  of  training 
the  new  elites  of  our  society." 

If  Emerson  Is  right  that  "every  revolution 
was  first  a  thought  In  one  man's  mind."  it 
should  be  clear  that  the  power  of  the  spirit 
Is  required  to  curb  and  channel  the  power  of 
the  intellect  which  is  concerned  with  mean?. 
Spiritual  power,  as  I  am  defining  it.  deals 
with  goals  and  therefore  is  essential  for  sound 
leadership,  among  soldiers  no  less  than  civil- 
ians, witness  Robert  E.  Lee  and  St-onewall 
Jaci^son. 

It  has  been  aptly  said  that  the  fires  of 
conviction  burn  brightest  In  minds  which 
are  keenest.  We  must  have  men  of  well  devel- 
oped Intellect  and  unswerving  commitment 
of  purpose  who  will  use  these  two  kinds  of 
power  with  restraint  for  the  common  good. 
For  the  rapidity  with  which  society  is  chang- 
ing in  all  its  parts,  the  urgency  of  its  eco- 
nomic, political  and  social  problems,  and  the 
snow-balUng  of  complex  knowledge  have  led 
us  to  this  day  when  the  power  of  the  Intel- 
lect, together  with  the  power  of  the  spirit, 
afford  the  best  hope — and  finally  our  only 
lasting  solution. 

Where  other  than  In  our  best  colleges  can 
we  develop  leaders  with  these  characteris- 
tics of  mind  and  purpose?  Where  better  can 
we  find  the  analytical  ability,  the  sound  per- 
spective, the  sharp  Insights?  Where  better 
can  we  find  leaders  aware  of  the  past  of  many 
civilizations  and  concerned  for  the  destiny 
of  mankind?  Where  better  can  we  find  the 
conscience  and  wisdom  of  the  ages  against 
which  to  draw  a  perspective  for  the  present? 

The  greatest  contribution  the  college  can 
make  is  to  transmit  the  great  ideas  of  man 
from  teacher  to  student.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
valid  measure  of  success  for  a  college  lies  In 
the  ability  of  its  graduates  to  use  wisely  the 
power  of  the  Intellect  and  the  spirit. 

As  a  result  the  college  community  has  a 
special  obligation  not  to  resort  to  muscle 
pow^er  when  the  product  it  deals  with  is  brain 
power.  Are  we  so  frustrated  in  Intellect  and 
in  spirit  that  it  takes  a  thrown  tomato  or  .': 
lle-iia  to  express  ourselves?  The  college  com- 
munity cannot  justify  the  striking  fist  nor 
the  Intolerance  of  catcalls  and  organized 
bedlam.  We  cannot  consider  ourselves  edu- 
cated men  if  we  have  not  the  patience,  cour- 
tesy, and  wisdom  to  listen  to  those  with  whom 
we  disagree,  as  well  as  to  those  with  whom  we 
share  opinions. 

We  must  seriously  ask  ourselves,  what  is 
the  mission  of  the  college  today?  With  all  tiie 
privileges  we  enjoy  as  free  men.  what  are  out 
responsibilities  as  educated  men? 

Should  we  encourage  rebels?  Yes!  Should 
we  encourage  physical  rebellion?  No! 

Should  we  encourage  thoughtful  challence 
to  the  status  quo?  Yes!  Should  we  enc-oura're 
its  overthrow  by  force?  No! 

Should  we  encourage  peaceful,  rational  pro- 
test? Yes!  Should  we  encourage  reliance  up<::i 
violence  to  make  a  point  in  objection?  No! 

We  should  not  encourage  discourtesy  or 
violence  in  these  situations,  and  we  cannot  in 
conscience  condone  It.  Our  colleges  must  draw 
the  line  in  opposition  to  violence,  while  we 
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promote  the  development  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  power  among  our  students,  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  power  which  can  change 
those  conditions  which  breed  physical  re- 
bellion. 

For  the  primary  mission  of  the  college  is 
to  give  youth  opportunity.  Opportunity  t-o 
test  freedom  and  to  meet  and  understand 
discipline  Opportuinty  above  all  10  develop 
the  iniellecturil  and  spiritual  power  that,  if 
misused,  can  rock  a  nation;  or,  when  used 
wltli  rPEtrainl  and  purpose,  can  a.'wure  peace, 
freedom  and  access  to  opportunities  lor  all. 

And  so  it  Is  within  this  framework  of  pur- 
pose that  I  suggest  you.  the  graduates,  go 
forth  from  this  college.  Purpose  based  upon 
firm  faith,  disciplined  idealism,  warm  con- 
cern for  human  values.  May  you  now  move 
on  in  a  continuing  search  for  keener  intel- 
lectual power  and  more  deeply  committed 
spiritual  power. 

In  doing  so.  rather  Immediately  you  will. 
I  am  confident,  live  up  to  the  character  and 
reputation  of  an  officer  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States.  As  military  leaders  you 
must  look  out  for  the  interests  of  the  men 
under  yctir  command.  I  hope  you  will  carry 
over  this  principle  into  an  abiding  concern 
lor  human  freedom,  justice,  and  opportunity 
for  all  in  the  human  race. 

In  the  107  years  since  cadets  from  this  In- 
stitution helped  ring  up  the  curtain  on  the 
War  between  the  States  down  to  the  present 
struggle  in  Vietnam.  The  Citadel  has  had 
much  to  remember,  much  in  which  to  take 
pride.  Similarly.  I  am  sure  that  you  who  are 
gradu.iting  this  morning  will  meet  with  equal 
courage  and  success  the  trying  responsibil- 
ities which  will  face  you  In  the  months  and 
years  ahead. 

May  I  wish  you  the  inner  peace  of  Ih-lng  to 
the  maximum  of  your  capacities,  whatever 
the  conditions  of  the  moment  may  be.  Cer- 
tainly you  are  of  the  elite  Corps  and  In  many 
ways  I  envy  you  your  opportunities,  your  ca- 
pabilities. Tend  them  carefully,  use  them 
wisely,  and  you  will  create  a  new  kind  of  his- 
tory, quite  beyond  anything  Cadet  Pressley 
might  have  dreamed. 

Godspeed!  And  God  bless  you — everyone. 


SICK  ASSASSINS— GREAT  AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  14,  1968 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
wake  of  the  tragic  murder  of  Senator 
Robert  Kennedj',  many  psychiatrists  and 
.self-appointed  analysts  proclaimed  on 
tele\1sion  and  in  the  press  that  America 
was  a  "sick  society,"  that  200  million 
Americans  were  to  blame  for  the  death 
of  Senator  Kennedy  as  well  as  that  of 
Martin  Luther  King  and  President  John 
Kennedy. 

Speaking  at  university  commencement 
exercises  in  New  York  City,  for  example, 
Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  the  historian  and 
a  close  friend  of  both  Kennedys,  said: 

We  (Americans)  are  today  the  most  fright- 
ening people  on  this  planet. 

He  called  on  all  Americans  to  recog- 
nize '"that  the  evil  is  in  us,  that  it  springs 
from  some  dark,  intolerable  tension  in 
our  history  and  our  institutions." 

Schlesinger's  incredible  condemnation 
of  an  entire  Nation,  its  people,  and  its 
histor>',  has  been  echoed  all  too  many 
times  by  rational  men  who  should  have 
known  better. 
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The  all-important  point  is,  ol  course, 
that  the  three  accused  assassins — Sirhan, 
Ray,  and  Oswald — were  not  typical,  law- 
abiding  citizens  who  had  been  driven 
to  their  violent  acts  by  an  allegedly  "sick" 
America.  They  were,  m  fact,  outsiders 
and  malcontents  who  reviled  and  even 
hated  the  country  in  whicli  they  lived. 

Lee  Haney  Oswald  was  a  self-pro- 
claimed Marxist  und  defector  who  spent 
3  years  in  the  Soviet  Union.  He  was  ex- 
tremely active  in  the  misnamed  Fair  Play 
for  Cuba  Committee,  which  was  financed 
in  laige  measure  by  Fidel  Castro. 

James  Eari  Ray  has  .spent  nearly  half 
his  life  behind  bars  and  was  only  free 
to  kill  King  because  he  had  escaped  from 
prison. 

Sirhan  Sirhan  is  a  Jordanian  immi- 
grant with  a  blazing  hatred  of  Israel 
who  apparently  murdered  Robert  Ken- 
nedy because  the  Senator  strongly  sup- 
ported the  Israel  light  for  freedom.  Sir- 
han also  is  alleged  to  favor  ail  brands  of 
communism. 

These  three  men  are  not  representa- 
tives of,  but  rebels  against.  America  and 
everj'thing  she  stands  for.  Their  acts 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  pas.sions  and 
tensions  which  exist  in  our  society,  as 
they  do  in  any  country. 

It  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  we  are  a 
"sick  society."  I  do  believe,  however,  that 
we  are  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  per- 
missive society  which  could  be  fatal  in 
the  end. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  easy  to 
resort  to  violence.  People  know  they  can 
get  away  with  violence  and  disobedience 
of  the  law  whether  they  are  Black  Pan- 
thers or  tlie  Ku  Klux  Klan.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  penalties  and  punishment,  peo- 
ple will  do  as  they  please.  But,  in  the 
presence  of  linn  leadership  and  firm  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  people  will  conduct 
themselves  as  law-abiding  members  of 
a  civilized  society. 

It  is  the  present  vacuum  of  national 
leadership  and  the  all  too  prevalent  tend- 
ency to  allow  looters,  rioters,  and  detiers 
of  the  law  to  have  their  way  which  has 
produced  the  trend  to  violence — and 
bodes  ill  for  the  future. 

Something  even  more  important  and 
more  fundamental  than  law  and  order  is 
at  stake.  The  very  foundation  of  reason 
and  confidence  which  sustains  a  civilized 
nation  has  been  badly  shaken.  There  is 
a  sense  of  events  mnning  out  of  con- 
trol—of  a  small  group  of  the  angry  and 
the  alienated  overv/helming  the  best  of 
our  society. 

We  are  being  challenged  by  a  small 
minority  which  believes  it  can  pick  ana 
choose  which  laws  it  will  obey  and  which 
it  v.ill  disobey.  There  is  only  one  possible 
response. 

The  violence  and  the  destruction  must 
stop.  The  law  must  be  applied  equally 
and  impartially  to  all  citizens.  Violence 
must  not  be  glorified  on  television,  films, 
radio,  or  anywhere  else.  Law-enforce- 
ment techniques  must  be  modernized  and 
expanded. 

You  and  I  have  a  solemn  responsibility, 
as  well,  a  responsibility  outlined  by  an- 
other and  more  perceptive  historian  than 
Arthur  Schiesinger.  Urged  Dr.  Daniel 
Boorstin: 
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Each  of  us  should  use  his  Influence  and 
persuasive  power  in  school,  church,  and  gov- 
ernment to  insist  on  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
means  of  a  decent  .  .  .  society — that  Is,  the 
word  and  the  law;  not  the  rock,  the  gasoline 
can.  or  the  gun. 

If  we  all  do  our  part,  and  we  must, 
the  violence  will  begin  to  recede,  the 
lawbreakers  will  end  up  wliere  they  be- 
long— in  jail— the  Nation's  .self-confi- 
dence and  self-respect  will  return,  and 
America  will  emerge  from  a  serious  crisis 
even  stronger  and  more  secure  than  be- 
fore. 


JUDICIAL  TRAVESTY 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OF    NORTH    C.\ROI.IN\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  14,  1968 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  June  11.  1968,  expresses 
strong  reasons  as  to  why  President  John- 
son should  sign  the  anticrime  bill  passed 
by  Congress.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

JlTDICIAL    TIlAVESTY 

Tlie  .Supreme  Court  has  just  come  forward 
with  a  powerful  argument  in  support  of  the 
proposition  that  President  Johnson  should 
sign  the  newly  enacted  crime  bill. 

In  a  ruling  which  displays  an  amazing  dis- 
regard for  the  right  of  the  public — If  there 
is  any  such  right — to  be  protected  against 
criminals,  a  majority  of  the  justices  have 
voted  to  overturn  the  third  murder  convic- 
tion of  a  Washington  man,  Eddie  M.  Harrison. 
Harrison's  first  conviction  was  reversed  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  because  his  lawyer  was 
not  in  fact  a  member  of  the  bar.  Tlie  second 
conviction  was  reversed  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals on  the  ground  that  a  confession  used 
as  evidence  was  obtained  in  violation  of  the 
Mallory  Rule — the  requirement  that  a  sus- 
pect be  arraigned  without  unnecessary  delay. 
At  the  second  trial,  however,  Harrison,  while 
properly  represented  by  counsel,  took  the 
stand  and  gave  an  explanation  of  the  killing 
which  implicated  him.  He  was  found  guilty  by 
the  jury. 

At  the  third  trial  the  confession,  of  course, 
was  not  used.  But  Harrison's  own  testimony 
at  the  second  trial  was  read  to  the  jury,  and 
he  again  was  convicted.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
affirmed.  But  the  Supreme  Court,  without 
ascertaining  whether,  in  fact,  the  Mallory 
Rule  had  been  violated,  reversed. 

Tills  brought  outraged  protests  from  the 
three  dissenters.  Justice  Black  thought  the 
majority's  reasoning  was  wholly  illogical  and 
coriipletely  unreasonable.  He  .igrced  with 
Justice  White  that  "holdings  like  this"  make 
it  far  more  difficult  to  protect  society  "against 
those  who  have  made  it  Impossible  to  live 
today  In  safety." 

Justice  Harlan  said  "there  Is  no  suggestion 
that  the  testimony  In  question,  give-,  on 
the  stand  with  the  advice  of  counsel,  was 
somehow  unreliable." 

Justice  White  said  this  decision  "has  ema- 
nated from  the  court's  fuzzy  Ideology  which 
is  difficult  to  relate  to  any  provision  of  the 
Constitution  and  which  excludes  from  the 
trial  evidence  of  the  highest  relevance  and 
probity."  He  went  on  to  say  that  "criminal 
trials  will  simply  become  less  effective  In 
protecting  socletv,"  and  he  pointed  out  that 
by  the  time  of  the  third  trial  "prosecution 
witnesses  were  dead  or  unavailable."  This 
win  be  even  more  true  of  a  fourth  trial — 
If  there  Is  one.  There  may  not  be  a  fourth 
trial  however.  For  the  prosecution,  dis- 
couraged by  Its  encounters  with  judge-made 
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roadblocks,  may  decide  simply  to  release  Har- 
rison— a  chilling  prospect  for  this  com- 
munity. 

What  does  all  of  this  have  to  do  with  the 
new  crime  bill?  Simply  this:  That  legisla- 
tion modifles  the  Mallory  Rule  to  permit 
questioning  of  a  criminal  suspect  for  a  period 
of  up  to  six  hours  It  also  undertakes  to  mod- 
ify other  Supreme  Court  decisions,  to  permit 
wiretapping  and  electronic  eavesdropping  in 
certain  types  of  cases,  restricts  the  sale  ol 
hand  guns,  and  authorizes  major  financial 
assistance  to  police  departments. 

If  the  President's  repeated  calls  for  a  war 
on  crime  mean  anything,  he  will  sign  this 
bill. 


HANOI  S  TRAGIC  MISCALCULATION 


HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  14,  1968 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  in  today  s  New  York  Times 
by  James  Reston  makes  clear  tliat  the 
road  to  peace  will  be  difScult.  Hanoi's 
response  to  the  partial  suspension  of 
bombing,  which  includes  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong,  has  been  an  increase  in  its 
indiscriminate  mortaring  and  rocketing 
of  Saigon.  I  think  we  all  have  to  appre- 
ciate that  the  road  to  peace  has  to  be  a 
two-way  street. 

H-^Noi's  Tragic  Miscalcttlation 
( By  James  Reston ) 

The  Vietnam  war  is  now  going  through 
a  bloody  and  tragic  phase.  In  an  effort  to  put 
pressure  on  the  United  States  to  accept  their 
peace  terms  in  Paris,  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  stepped  up  the  fighting  in  both  I  Corps 
area  and  the  highlands  of  II  Corps  and 
launched  a  campaign  of  terror  against  the 
civilian  popxilatlon  of  Saigon.  The  cost  In 
human  life  has  been  appalling  and  the  po- 
litical gams  have  been  nil. 

In  the  month  of  May  alone,  the  enemy 
lost  26.000  lives.  By  forcing  the  battle,  the 
Vletcong  and  'he  North  Vietnamese  have 
been  killing  Americans  at  the  rate  of  about 
500  ;i  week.  They  are  losing  ten  men  to  every 
one  of  ours. 

Meanwhile,  they  have  bombarded  Saigon 
with  122-mm,  rockets  for  24  out  of  the  last 
39  days.  These  rockets,  which  are  over  six 
feet  long  have  a  range  of  almost  seven  miles. 
They  are  fired  from  concealed  positions  all 
around  the  South  Vietnamese  capital  and 
have  already  killed  132  civilians  and  wounded 
more  than  1  000.  Yet  in  these  last  seven 
weeks  they  have  not  hit  a  single  military 
target  and  they  have  killed  only  one  U.S. 
soldier 

The  brutality  and  stupidity  of  this  latest 
o.Tensive  are  fairly  obvious.  It  has  a  certain 
propaganda  advantage.  It  demonstrates  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Arvin  troops  can- 
not prevent  these  portable  rocket-launching 
devices  from  hitting  the  capital,  but  aside 
from  this  it  is  not  only  failing  to  achieve  its 
peace  objectives  but  weakening  Hanoi's  posi- 
tion   in    the    United    States    and    elsewhere. 

CHANGING    OPINION 

One  of  the  surprising  things  of  the  last 
few  weeks  has  been  the  movement  of  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States.  No  doubt  the 
sentiment  of  the  American  people  is  for 
peace,  but  the  pressure  on  the  Government 
to  settle  at  any  price  has  let  up.  Letters  on 
the  war  to  newspapers,  to  the  State  and  De- 
fense Departments,  and  to  the  Presidential 
candidates  havt  been  reduced  from  a  torrent 
to  a  trickle. 

Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  said  here  this 
week  that  while  he  thought  the  sentiment 
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of  the  American  people  was  now  for  "with- 
drawal," he  was  getting  very  few  letters  on 
the  topic  and  even  the  "peace  candidates"  in 
the  election  campaign  have  not  been  talking 
much  about  Vietnam. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  fairly  obvious. 
President  Johnson's  speech  of  March  31.  lim- 
iting the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and 
withdrawing  from  the  election,  seems  to  have 
satisfied  most  people  that  he  was  genuinely 
seeking  peace  on  honorable  terms.  On  this 
point  he  got  much  of  the  unity  he  requested. 

Meanwhile,  the  murders  of  Martin  Luther 
King  and  Senator  Robert  F  Kennedy  turned 
the  mind  of  the  country  from  violence  in 
Vietnam  to  violence  at  home,  and  even  the 
Increase  In  US.  casualties  in  the  last  seven 
weeks  has  not  resulted  in  any  pressure  on 
Washington  to  make  more  concessions  to 
the  enemy. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Indiscriminate  rocket- 
ing of  Saigon  is  beginning  to  have  precisely 
the  opposite  elTect  in  the  United  States  from 
what  Hanoi  intended.  It  Is  putting  the  peace 
advocates  in  the  United  States  on  the  de- 
fensive and  strengthening  those  who  want 
to  answer  the  Vletcong  offensive  on  Sai- 
gon with  a  renewal  of  American  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam,  including  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong. 

This  the  U  S,  Government  does  not  want 
to  do.  It  wants  to  restrict  the  bombing  even 
further.  If  Hanoi  will  agree  to  any  reduction 
In  the  level  of  combat.  It  wants  to  keep  the 
Paris  peace  talks  going,  and  preferably  to 
move  on  to  substantive  proposals  for  reduc- 
ing the  fighting  and  a  cease-fire  and  it  is 
still  privately  working  for  the  support  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  this   procedure. 

The  Johnson  Administration  has  taken  a 
decision  not  to  increase  the  size  nf  its  forces 
In  Vietnam.  It  has  speeded  up  the  training 
and  arming  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army, 
over  half  of  which  Is  now  equipped  with  tlie 
M-16  rlfl",  and  it  is  confident  that  this  army 
win  be  able  to  play  a  larger  role  in  dealing 
with  the  enemy,  which  not  only  replaced 
the  26,000  dead  last  month  but  sent  29,000 
new  men  into  the  South. 

This  infiltration  and  the  escalation  of  the 
war,  however,  are  a  factor  on  the  peace  talks. 
They  are  not  only  breaking  the  spirit  of 
accommodation  and  adding  greatly  to  the 
bloodshed,  but  hardening  the  American  ne- 
gotiating position,  which  is  precisely  the 
opposite  of  what  Hanoi  Intended. 


THE  NATIONAL  ANTHEM  IS  A 
SCREAM  IN  THE  NIGHT 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  14,  1968 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jim  Mur- 
ray, of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  must  be 
considered  one  of  the  great  writers  of 
this  era.  He  is  a  sportswriter,  and  those 
who  do  not  read  his  column  on  the  sports 
page  in  many  newspapers  across  the 
country  are  missing  a  great  deal. 

The  world  of  sport  is  filled  with  color, 
excitement,  agony,  victory,  defeat,  and 
pathos — it  is  a  microcosm  of  the  human 
experience.  And  Jim  Murray  sees  and 
writes  this  better  than  any  man  alive. 

About  twice  a  year,  Mr.  Murray  feels 
compelled  by  a  single  story  on  page  1,  or 
a  series  of  events,  to  put  aside  his  love 
for  sport  and  devote  his  column  to  look- 
ing at  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  sees  the 
nonathletic  world  with  the  same  clarity 
and  poignancy. 

He   is,   first   of   all,   a  master  of   the 
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phrase:     "The    National    Anthem    is   a 
scream  in  the  night." 

He  views  the  prevailing  concern  for  the 
criminals  rights  as  "a  lamb  defending 
the  lion's  right  to  eat." 

On  gun  control  laws,  he  says: 
The  President  of  the  United  States  Is  cho- 
sen in  a  hardware  store,  a  mall  order  cat- 
alogue. 

On  the  Constitution: 

The  Constitution  w.is  never  conceived  as  a 
shield  for  degeneracy. 

On  patriotism : 

■VTou  start  out  burning  the  flag  and  you  end 
up  burning  Detroit. 

On  hippies: 

To  be  young  is  the  only  religion — as  ll  it 
were  a  hard-won  virtue. 

On  the  future: 

The  next  funeral  procession  will  be  lor  the 
Republic  itself.  The  American  dream  wUl  be 
rolling  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  behind  the 
roll  of  drums. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  copy  of  Mr.  Muirays 
column  on  the  assassination  of  Senator 
Kennedy  and  the  violent  state  of  affau,=; 
in  this  country  was  recently  sent  to  me 
by  a  constituent.  Mr.  Donald  S.  Grant,  nf 
Long  Beach,  Calif.  I  include  the  column 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  Violent  States  of  America:  A  N.\tion 
IN  Surgery 
(By  Jim  Murray) 

I  was  going  to  write  to  you  about  fun  and 
games  today — a  golf  match  on  a  sylvan  lake, 
a   track   meet    in   u   municipal   amphitheater 

But  once  again  .'\merica  the  Beautiful  has 
taken  a  bullet  to  the  groin.  The  country  is  in 
surgery.  The  Violent  States  of  America.  Oik> 
bullet  is  mightier  than  one  million  votes. 

It's  not  a  Democracy,  it's  a  Lunacy  .\ 
country  that  shrinks  from  puni.shing  u.s 
criminals,  disciplining  its  children,  iocknii; 
up  :ts  mad.  It's  like  an  animal  that  dis- 
regards its  seiises.  It's  a  lamb  defending  'lie 
lion's  right  to  eat  it. 

Democracy  is  in  the  cross-hairs.  The  Ass.it- 
smation  Party  wins  elections  without  gnint; 
in  a  primary.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  chosen  in  a  hardware  store,  a  mail 
order  catalogue.  We  blame  Dallas,  but  it's  no 
good.  It  happens  everywhere.  Memphis.  Los 
Angeles.  The  United  States. 

We  quarantine  the  good,  the  reliable,  tlie 
honest.  We  keep  a  24-hour  watch  on  the 
trtistworthy,  but  get  a  habeas  corpus  to  let 
anarchy  loose. 

Freedom  is  being  gunned  dowii.  The 
"right"  to  murder  is  the  ultimate  right  in 
this  country.  Sloth  is  a  virtue.  Patriotism 
is  a  sin.  Conservation  is  an  anachronism. 
God  is  over  30  years  old.  To  be  young  is  the 
only  religion — as  if  it  were  a  hard-won  vir- 
tue. "Decency"  is  dirty  feet,  a  scorn  for  wort:. 
"Love"  is  something  yoxi  need  penicillin  for. 
"Love"  is  handing  a  flower  to  a  naked  youn? 
man  with  vermin  in  his  hair  while  your 
mother  sits  home  with  a  broken  heart,  'i'ou 
"love"  strangers,  not  parents. 

I  will  be  severely  criticized,  even  ridiculed 
for  crying  out.  "Lousy  sportswriter.  what 
does  he  know?"  I  can  hear  it  said.  "Who 
does  he  think  he  is,  Paul  Harvey?"  "Fulton 
J.  Murray."  still  others  will  sneer.  This  ;s 
the  20th  Centry,  they  will  say,  not  Disney- 
land. Well,  it's  getting  to  look  more  like  the 
Cave  Man  Era  every  day  from  this  .'-e.'i. 
Americans  who  have  a  podium  should  use  ;t 
today. 

I  like  people  with  curtains  on  the  window, 
not  people  with  "pads."  The  next  guy  that 
calls  money  "bread"  should  be  paid  off  in 
whole  wheat.  I'm  sick  of  being  told  I  should 
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try  to  "understand"   evil.   Should   a  canary 
"understand"  a  cat? 

These  are  some  of  the  things.  It  seems  to 
me,  that  have  put  blood  on  the  walls  of 
America.  The  next  funeral  procession  will  be 
for  the  Republic  Itself.  The  American  Dream 
will  be  rolling  up  Pennsylvania  Ave.  behind 
the  roll  of  drums.  It  will  be  burled  In  Arling- 
ton. The  Constitution  was  never  conceived 
as  a  shield  for  degeneracy.  "You  start  out 
burning  the  flag  and  you  end  up  burning 
Detroit.  You  do  away  with  the  deatli  penalty 
for  everyone  but  presidential  candidates — 
and  Presidents.  The  national  symbol  Is  not 
the  eagle,  It's  the  catafalque. 

The  point  of  the  country  Is  Fear.  The  re- 
bellion is  against  good.  Men  of  God  become 
men  of  the  Mob.  The  National  Anthem  is  a 
scream  In  the  night.  Americans  can't  walk 
in  their  own  parks,  get  on  their  own  buses. 
They  have  to  cage  themselves 

"Get  off  your  knees,  America!"  people  cry, 
but  it  is  Ignored.  Bare  your  teeth,  they  say. 
Threaten  to  fight  back.  The  Hon  bares  his 
teeth  and  the  Jackals  slink  away.  A  cowering 
animal  invites  attack.  But  America  Is  not 
listening. 

These  are  the  things,  it  seems  to  me.  that 
put  a  young  senator,  a  servant  of  his  people 
into  the  shadow  of  death.  A  young,  vigorous 
country  is  immobilizing  by  bumper  stickers, 
slogans,  neurotic  students  with  their  feet  on 
desks  they  couldn't  make,  pulling  down  uni- 
versities they  wouldn't  know  how  to  rebuild. 

It  all  begins  with  that — the  deification  of 
drifters,  wastrels,  poltrooms — Insolent  guests 
at  the  gracious  table  of  democracy  overturn- 
ing it  on  their  dismayed  hosts. 

What  have  the  Kennedys  ever  done  to  de- 
serve ambuscades  every  five  years  at  the 
liands  of  people  they  ask  only  to  serve?  What 
apology  can  we  offer  to  a  noble  family  except 
to  resolve  to  stop  begin  ruled  by  our  refuse, 
our  human  refuse  that  Is?  How  many  good 
men  have  to  die  before  we  wrest  weapons 
from  the  terrible  hands  of  our  barbarians, 
demand  respect  for  our  Institutions,  stop 
glorifying  hate? 

Pray  God  our  healers  can  repair  Bobby 
Kennedy.  Who  is  going  to  repair  America? 


LIKE  IT  IS,  BABY— VI 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  14,  1968 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert 
in  the  Record  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  a  Minneapolis  Star  series 
entitled.  "Poverty  in  Minneapolis:  Like 
It  Is,  Baby": 

Health  Care  Is  Free  but  Price  Isn't  Only 
Problem 

I  By  Maurice  Hobbs) 

Leonard  Allen,  Mrs.  Smith's  8-month-old 
son,  had  a  cold.  He  was  coughing,  his  nose 
was  stuffed  up  luid  he  was  crying  when  he 
wasn't  chewing  on  a  rtibber  animal  or  the 
pacifier  hung  .around  his  neck  on  a  string. 

Like  most  mothers,  Mrs.  Smith  called  a 
doctor  and  set  up  an  appointment.  She  got 
two  bottles  of  medicine  for  Allen,  who  had 
a  touch  of  bronchitis,  and  he  received  a  pen- 
icillin shot. 

Unlike  most  mothers,  however,  Mrs.  Smith 
didn't  pay  a  cent  for  the  doctor's  time  or 
the  medicine. 

For  her  and  other  people  on  welfare  or  with 
low  incomes,  such  expenses  are  covered  by 
Medical  Assistance,  a  federal  program  under 
which  almost  $6.3  million  was  paid  in  Jan- 
uary for  cases  Involving  61,681  persons.  In- 
cluding 15,707  who.  like  Mrs.  Smith  and  her 
children,  are  on  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TWO   DOCTORS   NEARBY 

Mrs  Smith  takes  most  of  her  health  prob- 
lems ,ind  those  of  her  children  to  either  of 
two  doctors  on  nearby  Plunouth  Av.,  she 
said. 

Allen  and  his  sister,  11-year-old  Marie, 
don't  go  to  a  pediatrician,  a  doctor  special- 
izing in  the  health  problems  of  children,  as 
do  the  youngsters  of  most  people  with  higher 
incomes.  Instead  they  go  to  a  general  prac- 
titioner, 

Mrs.  Smith  said  the  fact  "you  can  walk 
up  there  "  is  one  reason  .she  uses  the  doctors 
on  Plymouth.  "General  Hospital  is  too  far," 
she  said.  She  would  need  to  take  a  bus  or 
cab  to  General,  and  once  there  might  have 
to  wait  for  long  periods  of  time,  she  said. 

Still,  said  Mrs.  Smith,  General  is  a  "good 
hospital."  Marie  was  born  there,  and  Mrs. 
Smith's  mother  recently  spent  a  month  there 
with  a  kidney  aliment — also  covered  by  Medi- 
cal Assistance. 

For  her  own  care  while  pregnant  a  third 
lime,  Mrs.  Smith  is  the  patient  of  a  widely 
known  obstetrician  from  St.  Louis  Park  who 
has  an  office  in  downtown  Minneapolis  Allen 
was  born  in  Ml.  Sinai  Hospital,  and  the  baby 
expected  in  September  will  probably  be  born 
there  loo. 

Mrs.  Smith  h.is  two  major  health  prob- 
lems—her weight  liiid  getting  to  the  doctor. 

She  weiglis  215  pounds,  an'i  one  of  the 
doctors  she  sees  regularly  irted  'ast  year  to 
get  her  lo  diet  down  to  132  pounds 

BUT    POTATO    CHIPS 

But  the  diet  wouldn't  allow  her  ihe  fatten- 
ing foods,  such  as  potato  chips,  that  she 
likes,  so  she  didn't  stay  on  It  for  long.  She  is 
more  concerned  about  Marie's  110-pound 
weight  than  her  own  excess. 

Her  problem  m  getting  to  a  doctor  is  partly 
a  problem  of  time  One  nearby  doctor  has 
office  hours  Irom  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  The  other 
one  has  office  hours  from  1:30  to  6  p.m.  This 
means  she  can't  get  to  see  a  doctor  in  his 
office  early  In  the  morning  and  can't  depend 
on  being  able  to  see  the  same  doctor  each 
lime. 

If  she  needs  to  co  elsewhere,  either  to 
General  or  to  her  obstetrician,  she  would 
usually  take  a  bus.  since  it's  cheaper  than 
a  cab.  and  probably  would  have  to  take  Allen 
along,  since  she  hasn't  the  money  to  pay  a 
babvsitter. 

But.  by  and  large.  Mrs.  Smith  voices  no 
major  complaints  about  health. 

She  and  her  children  can  get  care  when 
they  need  it  and,  although  transportation 
mav  be  a  problem,  it  :s  one  that  can  be  han- 
dled. 

SORRY,    NO    LEECHES 

She  has,  however,  acquired  some  misin- 
formation about  health. 

She  told  about  her  cousin  who  had  a  black 
eye.  for  example.  Mrs  Smith  said  the  girl 
went  to  General  where  a  leech  was  applied  to 
the  eyelid  to  suck  out  the  dead  blood. 

General  gave  her  S2  when  she  returned  the 
full  leech,  said  Mrs.  Smith. 

Officials  at  General  say  no  such  treatment 
method  is  used  there,  and  one  said  the  prac- 
tice of  using  leeches  Is  at  least  400  or  500 
years  out  of  date. 
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THE  ELOQUENT  COMMENCEMENT 
ADDRESS  OF  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY FOR  EDUCATION.  DR.  PAUL 
A.  MILLER,  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  FLORIDA 


THE 


"PUEBLO":     HOW    LONG,    MR. 

PRESIDENT"]' 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Friday,  June  14,  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  144th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and 
her  crew  have  been  in  North  Korean 
hands. 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or     FLORIDA 

IN  I'HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  14.  1968 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
depths  of  our  national  mourning  follow- 
ing the  tragic  death  of  Senator  Robert 
P.  Kennedy,  there  were  many  eloquent 
efforts  to  put  into  words  the  angui.sh 
and  the  concern  of  these  who  love  Amer- 
ica and  have  faith  in  the  future  of  this 
great  country.  One  of  the  most  heart- 
rending tributes  was  delivered  in  my 
State  by  the  very  able  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Dr.  Paul  A.  Miller. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  and  of  all  who  read 
the  Congressional  Record,  the  very  elo- 
quent talk  which  Dr.  Miller  delivered  at 
the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  on  June  8,  1968.  By 
permission  of  my  colleagues,  I  in.sert  his 
remarks  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

REfT-ECTlONS     IN     A     TrAUIC     HOUR 

(By  Paul  A.  Miller.  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education.  Department  ol  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  University  of  Florida 
commencement.  Gainesville.  Fla  .  June  8. 
1968) 

My  initial  remarks,  forwarded  days  ago  to 
your  good  people,  and  prepared  on  the  theme 
of  "Not  Education  But  Human  Development", 
became  usele.^s  in  this  tragic  hour  of  sorrow 
And  they  became  useless  in  the  early  morn- 
ing of  "Wednesday  past  when  Senator  Ken- 
nedv,  in  our  capit:il  of  luxury,  giving  ol  his 
vast  vitality  and  brilliance  In  a  stand  against 
blood  and  violence.  'Aas  struck  down  by  them. 
Whatever  else  calls  us  :uslde  and  together, 
none  takes  precedence  over  weeping  for  his 
loss  and  for  the  Irretrievable  death  of  still 
more  of  our  national  spirit. 

Accordingly,  with  too  little  time  .ind  com- 
posure, but  with  my  own  hand.  I  wrote  out 
these  brief  remarks"  to  more  properlv  serve 
you,  recognizing  fully  and  humbly  that  no 
man  In  this  one  hour  can  attend  to  the  cere- 
mony of  commencement.  The  best  of  rhetoric, 
which  I  have  never  claimed,  could  neither  de- 
pict nor  remove  those  poignant  visions  of 
that  tousle-headed  leader,  doing  what  he  was 
destined  to  do.  eyes  shining,  alternately  grim 
and  bouyant.  necktie  unstrung,  caring  deeply 
about  what  most  of  us.  if  caring,  did  too 
little.  That  Robert  Kennedy,  burdened  with 
the  violent  loss  of  others  he  loved,  could  be 
consumed  similarly,  Is  so  shattering  to  the 
commencement  covenant  that  we  can  only 
pray  together  for  the  return  to  us  of  what 
It  means  to  be  an  American. 

Ours  is  a  time  of  sorrow,  more  so  now  by 
means  of  another  shot,  this  time,  not  a  motel 
balcony,  but  a  kitchen  corridor.  How  long 
must  we  endure  it?  We  shall  have  to  endure 
It  for  so  long  as  v.-e  refuse  to  know  ourselves. 
We  shall  have  to  endure  until  we  heed  those 
voices  crying  openly  about  us:  My  relation- 
ship witli  you  is  ended."  Violent  death  warns 
us  still  again  that  knowing  one's  self  is 
forged  In  the  action  of  relationship — an  ac- 
tion that  can  never  end.  Our  sorrow  is  the 
continuing  process  of  Isolation  that  deepens 
in  our  national  life. 

This  isolation— and  the  sorrow  which  is  its 
fruit — began  for  us  when  we  learned  to  flinch 
and  turn  aside  from  lesser  things  in  the  prac- 
tice of  community  life. 
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It  began  when  we  started  to  pile  up  beer 
cans  In  public  parks,  to  tolerate  fumes  and 
smoke,  to  walk  on  dirty  sidewalks,  to  turn 
cities  into  Jungles  because  we  gave  no  time 
to  loving  them. 

It  began  when  we  learned  how  to  get 
people  to  buy  things  they  dldnt  need,  things 
p.anned  carefully  to  wear  out,  when  we 
sited  Junkyards  In  handy  places,  and  set  up 
markers   to  sell   the  sleaziest  of  Imltaclons. 

It  began  when  we  started  to  eat  and 
drink  too  much  and  exercise  too  little,  to 
sit  down  a.s  unfit  oldsters  and  watch  In- 
creasingly soft  youngsters  win  for  us,  to  park 
an  automobile  In  a  flower  bed  rither  than 
walk  a  city  block,  to  arrange  great  spectacles 
about  corruption  in  public  and  private  life, 
yet    produce    few    great    moral    advances. 

It  began  when  a  black  man  and  his  fam- 
ily were  not  always  welcome  at  a  village 
church,  when  we  made  a  ghetto  out  of  the 
city  and  deserted  it  for  still  another  in 
suburbia,  when  we  could  permit  a  child  to 
go   hungry   at   home   or   unloved   at   school. 

And  It  began  when  acts  of  violence  first 
seemed  required  for  legislative  break- 
throughs. 

No  society  had  better  tools. 

We  carae-  to  produce  knowledge  for  the 
secoad  and  third  time  because  we  forgot 
that  we  had   produced  it  the  first  time. 

Our  wealth  waa  sufficient  that  a  national 
project  of  less  than  a  billion  dollars  made 
little.  If  any.  news;  dams  could  be  built  In 
the  strangest  of  places;  the  GNP  p>ermitted 
two  houses  for  many  and  none  for  some. 
Without  blinking,  we  could  go  on  the  cuff 
for  an  Adriatic  vacation,  a  private  motor 
boat,  a  new  tuxedo  lu  junior  high,  a  sports 
car  with  wire  wheels  In  senior  high. 

Our  skill  was  sufficient  as  to  transform 
American  agriculture,  to  add  daily  miracles 
to  human  health,  to  fashion  the  Marshall 
plan,  and  to  make  machines  which  do  arith- 
metic better  and  remember  it  longer  than 
people. 

Our  commitment  was  sufficient  to  effect 
monumental  enactments  in  social  legislation. 
to  expand  budgets  for  sending  a  man  to  the 
moon,  and  to  rtevlse  new  ways  of  community 
development,  regional  cooperation,  and  com- 
munications   in    the    federal    system. 

We  u-anted  to  do  these  things.  We  wanted 
to  do  them  more  than  slow  the  erosion  of 
community  life.  If  a  further  denigration  of 
values  is  not  to  occur,  we  shall  have  to  want 
to  do  something  about  the  covenants  of  com- 
munity life  Much  will  be  required  than  we 
already  know  how  to  do. 

There  are  some  other  steps  we  shall  have 
to  learn  together. 

We  shall  have  to  learn  something  of  the 
sophistication  and  complexity  of  American 
society,  of  how  general  and  interdependent 
its  problems,  how  specific  and  discrete  Its 
solutions.  This  rift  in  the  nature  of  prob- 
lems and  solutions  is  at  the  heart  of  much 
of  our  civic  anguish. 

We  shall  have  to  change  the  Imbalance  be- 
tween our  versatility  with  hardware  and  the 
neglect  of  institutions.  We  are  no  longer  able 
to  buy  our  u-ay  out  of  it.  Billions  of  dollars 
and  the  proliferation  of  programs  will  not 
transform  communities  unless  poor  schools 
based  on  pastoral  memories,  courts  and  p>ollce 
otBces  based  on  frontier  standards,  and  cities 
strangulated  by  antique  jurisdictions  are  all 
transformed  to  serve  the  corporate  existence. 

We  shall  have  to  learn  better  how  to  live 
amid  the  separation  of  a  man's  job  from  his 
family  and  neighborhood  life.  All  of  us  Juggle 
the  specialized  parts  we  play,  and  all  of  us 
are  juggled  about  in  the  process.  Stressing 
occupation,  we  have  elevated  its  status  and 
narrowed  the  meaning  of  success. 

We  shall  liave  to  once  and  for  all  believe 
that  it  is  a  scandal  that  a  fifth  of  our  people 
live  In  tx)verty.  The  choice  is  hard  upon  us — 
whether  or  not  to  embark  upon  a  great  na- 
tional tithing  in  order  to  cut  out  the  malaise. 
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the  discrimination,  the  hunger,  the  cheap- 
ness, the  violence,  the  untidiness,  and  the 
deprivation  that  has  isolated  us  one  from  the 
other. 

We  must  bring  the  media  of  communica- 
tions to  help  fulfill  the  wants,  and  the  bizarre 
anxieties  surrounding  them,  that  these  media 
now  provoke.  The  meaning  of  "communicate" 
is  to  make  common.  Its  purpose  is  the  crea- 
tion of  community.  In  the  same  way,  the 
meaning  of  "publish"  is  tp  make  public.  Its 
purpose  is  the  creation  of  the  public :  a  col- 
lective noun  meaning  people  with  shared  in- 
terests. The  life-blood  of  free  societies  is 
dialogue:  its  purpose,  the  formation  of  work- 
ing models;  its  human  compulsion,  the  deep 
drive  of  our  species  to  create  communities  to 
belong  to. 

Robert  Kennedy  called  out  to  us  the  ur- 
gency of  shared  purpose,  not  as  a  subver- 
sion of  individuality,  but  rather  its  enhance- 
ment by  helping  us  reach  for  a  strength  be- 
yond ourselves.  He  has  been  taken  from  the 
quest,  but.  as  we  must  pledge,  not  that  mes- 
sage which  he  gave  us.  To  Ignore  it  means 
that  the  pain  of  our  self-centeredness  will 
continue  to  grow  .  .  .  even  more  unhinged 
from  family  love,  from  the  community  of 
faith,  and  from  a  genuine  Public. 

Our  self-centeredness.  Isolated  from  the 
action  of  relationship  and  therefore  from  an 
understanding  of  self,  corrodes  our  role  In 
the  changing  international  order  and,  I  must 
say.  also  in  the  lives  of  academic  men.  As  we 
came  to  be  told  that  the  university  was  the 
last  best  hope  of  man.  we  took  it  in  and  be- 
lieved it.  With  exuberant  prldefulness,  we 
often  viewed  society  as  some  capricious  in- 
fant, unable  even  to  forge  new  instruments 
if  academic  men  were  to  fail.  Thus  in  such 
blissful  euphoria  we  who  tend  the  centers  of 
the  highest  learning  turned  partially  aside 
from  creating  new  forms  and  imparting  needs 
to  society — without  which  wisdom  itself  is 
isolated. 

No  commencement  will  ever  again  be  the 
same.  Statring  today.  It  will  make  little  dif- 
ference whether  your  diploma  reads 
engineering,  law,  English,  or  medical  tech- 
nology. The  true  difference  will  come  with 
the  flash  of  insight  about  how  unchained  the 
revolution  in  man-thinking  has  become  from 
his  institutions.  And  I  hope,  too.  that  this 
insight  will  nurture  still  the  understanding, 
rising  from  some  mystical  residue  gained  at 
the  University  of  Florida,  for  knowing  what 
makes  a  good  man  or  woman,  what  goes  into  a 
good  community,  into  good  government,  Into 
good  music  and  art.  into  good  human  rela- 
tionships. 

In  all  of  my  unsureness  today,  perhaps 
separated  from  you  in  age  and  generation  far 
greater  than  these  few  years  between  us,  I  can 
tell  you  at  least  one  thing  that  is  true.  No 
power  over  another,  no  vicarious  visibility. 
no  sought-after  prestige,  no  rank  elevated 
above  the  people,  will  make  you  as  happy  as 
the  smile  of  a  child  you  knelt  down  to  help, 
or  the  continuing  love  of  your  family,  or  the 
honest  thanks  from  a  student  you  took  the 
time  to  know,  or  some  unrewarded  act  of 
goodness  that  counted  in  the  neighborhood 
of  your  choice. 

I've  known  something  of  power,  visibility, 
prestige,  and  rank.  Tliey  have  no  worth  unless 
subordinated  to  service,  which  is  to  say, 
shared  purpose.  I  knew  it  when  an  obscure 
professor  drew  down  a  volume  from  his 
shelves  for  me,  and.  In  that  instant,  turned 
me  to  the  academic  life.  I  knew  It  when  an 
obscure  farmer  who,  after  a  night  of  coopera- 
tive labor  assisting  his  prized  ewe  with  the 
delivery  of  her  mixed-up  twin  lambs,  said  to 
me:  "Son,  I  will  never  forget  this  night,  or 
you." 

Unsure,  perhaps  inept,  I  have  come  to  you, 
having  learned  not  without  suffering,  a  small 
bit  of  that  lesson  Senator  Kennedy  has 
taught  us  so  fully  and  courageously:  as  we 
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exalt  the  liand  as  infallible,  we  shall  desert 
the  mind  and  heart. 

Thusly  I  would  pray  with  you  that  we  may 
come  one  day  again  to  love  Justice,  do  mercy, 
and  walk  humbly  together. 


DAVID  E.  GRANT:  IN  MEMORIAM 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Friday,  June  14,  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Da- 
vid E.  Grant,  Esq.,  my  constituent  and 
friend,  was  a  well-known  lawyer  and 
expeit  in  Latin  American  law. 

He  was  not  only  active  in  commercial 
matters,  but  also  in  "good  neighbor"  ac- 
tivities for  Central  and  South  America. 

Although  he  lived  to  a  fine  old  age,  his 
passing  leaves  a  void  not  oiily  for  his 
family  and  associates  but  also  in  the 
area  of  international  relations. 

The  following  obituai-y  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  Wednesday,  June  12, 
gives  some  measure  of  the  man : 

David  Grant,  75,  op  Law  Firm  Here — Spe- 
cialist IN  Latin  American  and  Aviation 
Cases  Dies 

David  E.  Grant,  an  international  lawyer 
here  who  specialized  in  Inter-American  and 
Latin-American  questions,  died  yesterday  of 
a  heart  attack  at  his  "nome,  430  East  86th 
Street,  He  was  75  years  old. 

Since  1932,  Mr.  Grant  had  been  foreign 
counsel  in  charge  of  Latin-American  affairs 
for  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc.  He 
had  his  headquarters  in  New  York  City  but 
frequently  traveled  to  Latin  America,  He  had 
been  senior  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Grant. 
Herrmann  &  Schwartz,  1  Wall  Street,  since 
its  formation  as  Grant  &  Herrmann  about 
1948. 

He  was  a  short,  active  man  with  a  smooth- 
ly informal  afterdlnner  sp>€aking  style  in 
both  English  and  Spanish. 

He  was  .said  to  have  done  much  to  cement 
political  and  economic  relations  betv.-een  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  and  to 
have  been  instrumental  in  helping  to  draft 
laws  in  Latin-America  republics  relating  to 
American  aviation.  He  was  an  expert  on  avia- 
tion law. 

Mr.  Grant  was  bom  in  Abiqulu,  N.  M..  on 
May  17,  1893.  His  parents  were  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Grant. 

in   SPAIN  DtTRINO  FIRST   WAR 

He  graduated  from  City  College  here  in 
1913  and  was  secretary  to  the  military  at- 
tache of  the  United  States  Embassy  in  Ma- 
drid in  1917-19.  In  1920,  he  received  a  law  de- 
gree from  Columbia  University. 

He  practiced  in  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  from  1920 
to  1923  and  served  as  special  assistant  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  New  Mexico,  He  be- 
came assistant  counsel  to  the  General  Sugar 
Company  in  Havana,  then  started  in  prac- 
tice here  in  1925  as  a  specialist  in  Latin- 
American  law.  He  was  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Schuster  &  Feuille  here  from  1930  to 
1932. 

A  former  adjunct  professor  of  law  at  New 
York  Ui.iversity,  Mr.  Grant  had  lectured  on 
Latin-American  commercial  law  at  the  uni- 
versity's Law  School  and  on  aviation  law  at 
its  Guggenheim  School  of  Aeronautics,  as 
well  as  on  Latin  American  civilization  at  City 
College. 

From  1943  to  1947  he  was  the  moderator  of 
a  radio  program  in  Spanish  that  the  National 
Broadcasting    Company    beamed    to    Latin 
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America,   answering  que.stions  on   American 
public  affairs  asked  on  the  radio  or  by  mall. 

SERVED    INTER-AMERICAN    BODIES 

Mr.  Grant  was  on  a  comnxisslon  of  legal 
experts  of  the  Pan-American  Union  in  Wash- 
ington from  1934  to  1938  and  had  served 
on  the  Inter-American  Commercial  Arbitra- 
tion Commis-slon,  which  dealt  with  com- 
mercial disputes. 

At  a  dinner  at  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research  in  1945,  he  said  racial  Intolerance 
and  the  cessation  of  lend-lease  would  be 
two  principal  threats  to  Western  hemispheric 
solidarity  after  World  War  II.  "Santa  Claus." 
he  said,  "is  never  popular  when  he  packs 
his  bag  to  go  home." 

Mr.  Grant,  a  former  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Brazilian  Association,  was  in  1952  made 
a  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Southern 
Cro.ss,  the  highest  honor  granted  to  a  for- 
eigner by  the  Brazilian  Government,  for  his 
many  years  of  service  to  Improvement  of 
commercial  relations  between  that  country 
and  the  United  States, 

He  had  been  a  vice  president  of  the  Bo- 
llvarlan  Society  of  the  United  States  and 
president  of  the  Colombian  American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  He  was  active  in  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  and  the  .\ssociatlon  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  the  former 
Pauline  M.  Greenberg;  a  .son.  Robert  L.;  a 
sister.  Prances  R.  Grant:  a  brother,  Joseph 
B.,  and  six  grandchildren. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  Friday  at 
9:45  A.M.  at  the  Riverside,  Amsterdam  .Ave- 
nue and  76th  Street, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

in  these  complicated  days  of  our  history, 
there  is  much  need  for  simple  patriotitni, 
deeply  felt  and  clearly  shown. 


ADMIRAL  BURKE'S  ADDRESS  TO 
THE  ROTARY  CLUB  OF  CHARLES- 
TON, S.C. 


FLAG  DAY 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  14,  1968 

Mr.  HAGAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
Flag  Day  and  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  June  6  issue  of 
the  Soperton  News,  a  fine  weekly  pub- 
lication in  my  district.  I  believe  it  ex- 
presses quite  well  the  deep  meaning  that 
should  attend  this  observance: 
Flag  Day,  1968 

The  calendar  tells  us  that  we  soon  will  be 
observing  Flag  Day.  This  year  It  should  be 
proud  to  look  upon  the  American  flag  as  the 
greatest  national  symbol  ever  unfurled  from 
any  standard.  It  represents  a  nation  formed 
on  the  unprecedented  principle  that  the 
powers  of  government  are  derived  from  the 
people.  The  U.S.  flag  exalts  the  individual 
and  the  constitutional  guarantees  which  pre- 
serve his  freedom.  It  represents  a  people  that 
have  been  generous,  heroic,  and  creative.  It 
is  the  symbol  of  freedom  from  political  op- 
pression, of  opportunity  to  make  a  better  life 
to  which  the  oppressed  of  all  nations  have 
turned  with  hope  and  been  fulfilled. 

Flag  Day  is  a  good  time  to  get  back  to 
basics  and  recognize  that  a  tingling  up  your 
.spine  when  the  stars  and  stripes  go  by  is 
one  of  the  surest  signs  that  the  vitality  and 
genltis  of  this  nation  and  its  capacity  to 
achieve  great  things  on  the  stage  of  history 
is  still  very  much  with  us.  Despite  our 
mechanized,  computerized  society,  the  fact 
remains  that  anything  having  to  do  with  hu- 
man endeavor  rests  upon  an  Intangible  qual- 
ity of  spirit  in  the  individual.  Some  individ- 
uals have  it  in  larger  measure  than  others, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  nations. 

The  greatness  of  the  United  States  is  based 
on  the  spirit  of  her  people.  Let  us  remember 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  14.  1968 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  30 
I  h.id  the  privilege  of  introducing  Adjn, 
ArleiKh  Burke  to  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Charleston,  S.C.  Admiral  Burke,  who 
served  with  .such  great  distinction  as 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  6  long 
years,  delivered  a  splendid  address.  Its 
message,  both  as  regards  our  maiitime 
position  in  relation  to  the  Soviets  and 
our  general  reaction  to  national  .security 
thieais,  is  so  timely  and  so  true  that  I 
want  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  have  the  opi)ort unity  to  .'-ead  it. 

The  contrast  between  the  growing 
power  and  jiosition  of  the  Soviet  mer- 
chant marine  and  the  sad  shrinkage  of 
our  own  merchant  fleet  is  tellingly  pre- 
sented in  Admiral  Burke's  lemarks.  The 
admiral  points  out.  for  example,  that 
our  merchant  fleet  is  about  the  size  that 
of  Greece  and  that  our  countn-  imports 
about  $500  million  worth  of  fish  a  year, 
some  of  them  caught  off  our  own  coasts. 
Witli  I'egard  to  our  reaction  to  world 
situations,  I  would  jjarticularly  call  your 
attention  to  the  following  comments  by 
Admiral  Burke: 

In  the  event  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
United  .States  to  resist  another  aggression,  I 
don't  think  we  should  be  as  docile  as  we 
liave  been  in  the  past.  When  It  became  nec- 
essary to  take  military  action  I  would  hit 
hard,  fast  and  firmly  In  order  to  convince 
the  enemy  as  soon  as  I  could  that  his  ag- 
gression would  be  repulsed  and  that  he  could 
not  possibly  win.  "The  enemy  would  be  se- 
verely hurt  quickly  so  that  he  would  realize 
Ills  aggression  did  not  pay  and  could  not  pay. 
When  lie  stopped  his  aggression  and  with- 
drew I  would  withdraw  our  forces  at  once. 
In  the  case  of  an  ally  under  attack.  I  would 
hope  this  would  do  two  things:  *iTr.t.  make 
the  aggressor  realize  that  aggression  would 
be  punished  quickly;  and  second,  impress 
upon  the  ally  that  we  would  assist  him 
quickly  but  also  that  the  maintenance  of 
internal  order  was  his  own  responsibility.  I 
realize  that  in  some  instances  United  States 
forces  might  have  to  go  back  In  again,  and 
this  I  would  be  prepared  to  do. 

In  .short,  after  an  enemy  starts  a  war, 
I  would  hope  our  forces  would  exercise  Ini- 
tiative and  the  enemy  would  have  to  adjust 
to  our  attacks,  to  our  initiative,  to  our  sur- 
prises, and  that  we  would  fight  In  his  terri- 
tory, instead  of  our  reacting  to  enemy  attacks 
and  letting  the  enemy  choose  the  type  of 
battles,  their  timing  and  their  place. 

In  situations  short  of  armed  conflict,  I 
would  be  sensitive. 

Above  all,  if  any  of  our  ships  were  attacked 
any  time,  any  place,  that  ship  would  fight 
and  she  would  have  assistance  qvilckly  sent 
to  her  to  help  her — or  to  pick  up  survivors. 

If  the  communists  heckle  us  with  im- 
punity. If  they  attack  us  without  penalty.  If 
they  create  incidents  without  punishment, 
sonieday  they'll  go  too  far,  and  we'll  surprise 
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them,  and  fight— and  we'll  be  in  a  larger  war 
than  if  they  realized  earlier  we  would  fight. 
It  i.H  for  this  reason  I  would  Ije  sensitive  to 
incidents  created  to  humiliate  us,  or  to 
ilemonsirale  we  do  not  react  rapidly. 

The  address  follows,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  it  will  have  wide  readership: 
Address  by  Admiral  Burke 
Ladies  and  Gentleman:  I  greatly  appreci- 
ate being  Introduced  by  Congressmsui  Rivers. 
There  are  a  lot  of  good  men  in  Congress  who 
work  hard  for  their  country,  but  no  one  has 
done  more  for  the  United  States  than  Mr, 
Rivers.  He  knows  where  he  stands  on  all  slg- 
nillcant  issues— and  more  importfuitly — so  do 
other  people.  His  staunch,  lorihrighl  posi- 
tions arc  correct  and  his  leadership  and  wis- 
dom are  needed  as  much  as  they  arc  admired 
in  these  troublesome  duy.s.  The  Navy  and  the 
other  armed  services  are  very  lortunate  that 
the  mantle  of  leadership  of  the  mo.st  Impor- 
tant committee  in  Congress  has  fallen  on  the 
broad  competent  shoulders  of  the  senior 
Congressman  from  South  Carolina. 

I  also  am  grateful  lor  the  opportunity  to 
come  back  to  Charleston  again.  I'm  sorry 
to  have  missed  azalea  time  in  this  beautiful 
state,  but  we  had  to  go  to  Japan  and  other 
countries  In  the  Orient  at  that  time.  Japan 
is  noted  for  having  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful gardens  in  the  world,  .uid  that  rcptua- 
tlon  is  well  deserved.  Still  the  gardens  there 
are  no  match  for  South  Carolina  In  bloom 
in  the  springtime.  You  arc  lortunate  to  be 
able  to  live  in  this  area. 

You  probably  won't  be  -surprised  that  I 
am  going  to  speak  about  the  Soviet  Union 
and  why  and  how  the  Soviets  are  develop- 
ing seapower  as  a  primary  means  to  carry 
out  their  often  repeated  threat  to  destroy  all 
non-communlft  governments  and  to  bring 
the  world  under  their  domination. 

As  you  all  know,  right  after  World  War 
II,  the  Soviets  not  only  took  over  the  na- 
tions on  its  European  borders,  but  also  took 
as  many  German  scientists  as  they  could  cap- 
tvire  to  Russia.  The  Soviets  studied  World 
War  II  actions  carefully  and  completely. 
They  analyzed  all  the  events  of  the  war  and 
the  causes  of  those  events.  They  correctly  as- 
sessed the  value  of  seapower  and  made  plans 
to  develop  seapower. 

First  they  developed  a  fishing  fleet  because 
flsh  would  provide  food  and  would  be  eco- 
nomically self-sustaining.  They  now  have 
one  of  the  largest  fishing  fleets  in  existence, 
all  under  tight  government  control.  Their 
trawlers  are  good  but  not  all  of  them  are 
busy  fishing.  A  good  many  of  them  are  com- 
pletely equipped  with  electronic  devices  and 
It  is  no  secret  that  some  of  these  electronic 
ships  are  always  Just  off  the  three  mile  limit 
of  Cape  Kennedy,  New  York  and  other  ports 
of  the  United  Stales.  Nor  is  It  anv  secret  that 
these  trawlers  monitor  the  electronic  signals 
and  messages  of  our  missile  shots.  They  oper- 
ate in  the  vicinity  of  our  fleets  and  near  all 
military  installations  close  to  the  sea. 

The  results  of  World  War  II  demonstrated 
to  the  Soviets  the  need  for  a  Navy,  but  It 
takes  a  long  time  and  much  experience  to 
develop  a  Navy.  The  Soviets  were  impressed 
by  the  performance  of  the  German  sub- 
rriarlne  force  during  world  W.Tr  II  and  so 
they  decided  to  concentrate  on  submarines 
first.  They  built  a  tremendous  number  of 
submarines,  using  some  of  tlie  Germans 
thev  had  captured  to  help  them.  They 
probably  did  this  because  they  realized  that 
a  skillful  submarine  campaign  a^.-lnst  allied 
sea  lanes  in  war  would  do  a  great  deal  of 
damage,  even  though  they  must  have  also 
realized  that  they  could  not  control  the  sea 
by  use  of  submarines  alone.  Along  with 
building  over  400  submarines  they  bttllt  con- 
ventional cruisers  and  destroyers.  Tliey 
started  to  operate  near  their  own  roasts  and 
In  the  Black  and  Baltic  Seas  and  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk. 
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It  began  when  we  started  to  pile  up  beer 
cans  in  public  parks,  to  tolerate  fumes  and 
smoie,  to  walk  on  dirty  sidewalks,  to  turn 
cities  into  Jungles  because  we  gave  no  time 
to  loving  them. 

It  began  when  we  learned  how  to  get 
people  to  buy  things  they  didn't  need,  things 
p.anned  carefully  to  wear  out,  when  we 
slt«d  junkyards  In  handy  places,  and  set  up 
markers   to  sell   the  sleaziest  of  imitations. 

It  began  when  we  started  to  eat  and 
drink  too  much  and  exercise  too  little,  to 
sit  down  as  un9t  oldsters  and  watch  In- 
creasingly soft  youngsters  win  for  us.  to  park 
an  automobile  In  a  flower  bed  rither  than 
walk  a  cltT  block,  to  arrange  great  spectacles 
about  corruption  In  public  and  private  life. 
yet    produce    few    great    moral    advances. 

It  began  when  a  black  man  and  his  fam- 
ily were  not  always  welcome  at  a  village 
church,  when  we  made  a  ghetto  out  of  the 
city  and  deserted  it  for  still  another  in 
suburbia,  when  we  could  permit  a  child  to 
go   hungry   at   home   or   unloved   at   school. 

And  It  began  when  acts  of  violence  first 
seemed  required  for  legislative  break- 
throughs. 

No  society  had  better  tools. 

We  cara»-  to  produce  knowledge  for  the 
second  and  third  time  because  we  forgot 
that  we  had  produced  It  the  first  time. 

Our  wealth  was  sufficient  that  a  national 
project  of  less  than  a  billion  dollars  made 
little.  If  any.  news;  dams  could  be  built  In 
the  strangest  of  places;  the  GNP  permitted 
two  houses  for  many  and  none  for  some. 
Without  blinking,  we  could  go  on  the  cuff 
for  an  Adriatic  vacation,  a  private  motor 
boat,  a  new  tuxedo  In  Junior  high,  a  sports 
car  with  wire  wheels  in  senior  high. 

Our  skill  was  sufficient  as  to  transform 
American  agriculture,  to  add  dally  miracles 
to  human  health,  to  fashion  the  Marshall 
plan,  and  to  make  machines  which  do  arith- 
metic better  and  remember  It  longer  than 
people. 

Our  commitment  was  sufficient  to  effect 
monumental  enactments  in  social  legislation, 
to  expand  budgets  for  sending  a  man  to  the 
moon,  and  to  rtevlse  new  ways  of  community 
development,  regional  cooperation,  and  com- 
munications   In    the    federal   system. 

We  tcanted  to  do  these  things.  We  wanted 
to  do  them  moTe  than  slow  the  erosion  of 
community  life.  If  a  further  denigration  of 
values  is  not  to  occur,  we  shall  have  to  want 
to  do  something  about  the  covenants  of  com- 
munity life.  Much  will  be  required  than  we 
already  know  how  to  do. 

There  are  some  other  steps  we  shall  have 
to  '.earn  together. 

We  shall  have  to  learn  something  of  the 
sophistication  and  complexity  of  American 
society,  of  how  general  and  interdependent 
its  problems,  how  specific  and  discrete  Its 
solutions.  This  rift  in  the  nature  of  prob- 
lems and  solutions  Is  at  the  heart  of  much 
of  our  civic  anguish. 

We  shall  have  to  change  the  Imbalance  be- 
tween our  versatility  with  hardware  and  the 
neglect  of  institutions.  We  are  no  longer  able 
to  buy  our  icay  out  of  it.  Billions  of  dollars 
and  the  proliferation  of  programs  will  not 
transform  communities  unless  poor  schools 
baoed  on  pastoral  memories,  courts  and  police 
offices  biised  on  frontier  standards,  and  cities 
strangulated  by  antique  jurisdictions  are  all 
transformed  to  serve  the  corporate  existence. 

We  shall  have  to  learn  better  how  to  live 
amid  the  separation  of  a  man's  Job  from  his 
family  and  neighbor'nood  life.  All  of  us  Juggle 
the  specialized  parts  we  play,  and  all  of  us 
are  Juggled  about  in  the  process.  Stressing 
occupation,  we  have  elevated  its  status  and 
narrowed  fne  meaning  of  success. 

We  shall  have  to  once  and  for  all  believe 
that  it  is  a  scandal  that  a  fifth  of  our  people 
live  in  poverty.  The  choice  is  hard  upon  vis— 
whether  or  not  to  embark  up>on  a  great  na- 
tional tithing  in  order  to  cut  out  the  malaise, 
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the  discrimination,  the  hunger,  the  cheap- 
ness, the  violence,  the  untidiness,  and  the 
deprivation  that  has  isolated  us  one  from  the 
other. 

We  must  bring  the  media  of  communica- 
tions to  help  fulfill  the  wants,  and  the  bizarre 
anxieties  surrounding  them,  that  these  media 
now  provoke.  The  meaning  of  "communicate" 
is  to  make  common.  Its  purpose  is  the  crea- 
tion of  community.  In  the  same  way,  the 
meaning  of  "publish"  is  tp  make  public.  Its 
purpose  is  the  creation  of  the  public;  a  col- 
lective noun  meaning  people  with  shared  In- 
terests. The  life-blood  of  free  societies  is 
dialogue:  its  purpose,  the  formation  of  work- 
ing models;  its  human  compulsion,  the  deep 
drive  of  our  species  to  create  communities  to 
belong  to. 

Robert  Kennedy  called  out  to  us  the  ur- 
gency of  shared  purpose,  not  as  a  subver- 
sion of  individuality,  but  rather  itt:  enhance- 
ment by  helping  us  reach  for  a  strength  be- 
yond ourselves.  He  has  been  taken  from  the 
quest,  but.  as  we  must  pledge,  not  that  mes- 
sage which  he  gave  us.  To  ignore  it  means 
that  the  pain  of  our  self-centeredness  will 
continue  to  grow  .  .  .  even  more  unhinged 
from  family  love,  from  the  community  of 
faith,  and  from  a  genuine  Public. 

Our  self-centeredness.  Isolated  from  the 
action  of  relationship  and  therefore  from  an 
understanding  of  self,  corrodes  our  role  In 
the  changing  international  order  and.  I  must 
say.  also  in  the  lives  of  academic  men.  As  we 
came  to  be  told  that  the  university  was  the 
last  best  hope  of  man.  we  took  it  in  and  be- 
lieved it.  With  exuberant  pridefulness,  we 
often  viewed  society  as  some  capricious  in- 
fant, unable  even  to  forge  new  instruments 
If  academic  men  were  to  fail.  Thus  in  such 
blissful  euphoria  we  who  tend  the  centers  of 
the  highest  learning  turned  partially  ;vslde 
from  creating  new  forms  and  imparting  needs 
to  society — without  which  wisdom  itself  is 
isolated. 

No  commencement  will  ever  again  be  the 
same.  Statrlng  today.  It  will  make  little  dif- 
ference whether  your  diploma  reads 
engineering,  law.  English,  or  medical  tech- 
nology. The  true  difference  will  come  with 
the  flash  of  insight  about  how  unchained  the 
revolution  in  man-thlnklng  has  become  from 
his  institutions.  And  I  hope.  too.  that  this 
insight  will  nurture  still  the  understanding, 
rising  from  some  mystical  residue  gained  at 
the  University  of  Florida,  for  knowing  what 
makes  a  good  man  or  woman,  what  goes  into  a 
good  community,  into  good  government,  into 
good  music  and  art.  into  good  human  rela- 
tionships. 

In  all  of  my  unsureness  today,  perhaps 
separated  from  you  in  age  and  generation  far 
greater  than  these  few  years  between  us.  I  can 
tell  you  at  least  one  thing  that  is  true.  No 
power  over  another,  no  vicarious  visibility. 
no  sought-after  prestige,  no  rank  elevated 
above  the  people,  will  make  you  as  happy  as 
the  smile  of  a  child  you  knelt  down  to  help, 
or  the  continuing  love  of  your  family,  or  the 
honest  thanks  from  a  student  you  took  the 
time  to  know,  or  some  unrewarded  act  of 
goodness  that  counted  in  the  neighborhood 
of  your  choice. 

I've  known  something  of  power,  visibility, 
prestige,  and  rank.  They  have  no  worth  unless 
subordinated  to  service,  which  is  to  say, 
shared  purpose.  I  knew  it  when  an  obscure 
professor  drew  down  a  volume  from  his 
shelves  for  me,  and.  In  that  instant,  turned 
me  to  the  academic  life.  I  knew  it  when  an 
obscure  farmer  who,  after  a  night  of  coopera- 
tive labor  assisting  his  prized  ewe  with  the 
delivery  of  her  mlxed-up  twin  lambs,  said  to 
me:  "Son,  I  will  fiever  forget  this  night,  or 
ycu." 

Unsure,  perhaps  inept,  I  have  come  to  you, 
having  learned  not  without  suffering,  a  small 
bit  of  that  lesson  Senator  Kennedy  has 
taught  us  so  fully  and  courageously:  as  we 
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exalt  the  hand  as  infallible,  we  shall  desert 
the  mind  and  heart. 

Thusly  I  would  pray  with  you  that  we  may 
come  one  day  again  to  love  Justice,  do  mercy, 
and  walk  humbly  together. 


DAVID  E.  GRANT:   IN  MEMORIAM 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  14,  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Da- 
vid E.  Grant,  Esq.,  my  constituent  and 
friend,  was  a  well-known  lawyer  and 
expert  in  Latin  American  law. 

He  was  not  only  active  in  commercial 
matters,  but  also  in  "good  neighbor"  ac- 
tivities for  Central  and  South  America. 

Although  he  lived  to  a  fine  old  age,  his 
passing  leaves  a  void  not  only  for  his 
family  and  associates  but  also  in  the 
area  of  international  relations. 

The  following  obituai-y  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  Wednesday,  June  12, 
gives  some  measure  of  the  man : 

DA^^D  Grant,  75.  of  Law  Firm  Here — Spe- 
cialist IN  Latin  American  and  Aviation 
Cases  Dies 

David  E.  Grant,  an  International  lawv-er 
here  who  specialized  in  Inter-American  and 
Latin-American  questions,  died  yesterday  of 
a  heart  attack  at  his  home,  430  East  86th 
Street.  He  was  75  years  old. 

Since  1932,  Mr.  Grant  had  been  foreign 
counsel  in  charge  of  Latin-American  affairs 
for  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc.  He 
had  his  headquarters  In  New  "i'ork  City  but 
frequently  traveled  to  Latin  America.  He  had 
been  senior  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Grant. 
Herrmann  &  Schwartz,  1  Wall  Street,  since 
its  formation  as  Grant  &  Herrmann  about 
1948. 

He  was  a  short,  active  man  with  a  smooth- 
ly informal  afterdlnner  speaking  style  in 
both  English  and  Spanish. 

He  was  said  to  have  done  much  to  cement 
political  and  economic  relations  betTveen  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  and  to 
have  been  instrumental  in  helping  to  draft 
laws  in  Latin-America  republics  relating  to 
American  aviation.  He  was  an  expert  on  avia- 
tion law. 

Mr.  Grant  was  bom  in  Ablqulu.  N.  M..  on 
May  17,  1893.  His  parents  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Grant. 

IN   SPAIN   DtTRING  FIRST   WAR 

He  graduated  from  City  College  here  In 
1913  and  was  secretary  to  the  military  at- 
tache of  the  United  States  Embassy  in  Ma- 
drid in  1917-19.  In  1920.  he  received  a  law  de- 
gree from  Columbia  University. 

He  practiced  In  Santa  Pe,  N.  M..  from  1920 
to  1923  and  served  as  special  assistant  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  New  Mexico.  He  be- 
came assistant  counsel  to  the  General  Sugar 
Company  In  Havana,  then  started  In  prac- 
tice here  In  1925  as  a  specialist  In  Latin- 
American  law.  He  was  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Schuster  &  Feuille  here  from  1930  to 
1932. 

A  former  adjunct  professor  of  law  at  New 
York  Ui-lverslty,  Mr.  Grant  had  lectured  on 
Latin- American  commercial  law  at  the  uni- 
versity's Law  School  and  on  aviation  law  at 
Its  Guggenheim  School  of  Aeronautics,  as 
well  as  on  Latin  American  civilization  at  City 
College. 

From  1943  to  1947  he  was  the  moderator  of 
a  radio  program  in  Spanish  that  the  National 
Broadcasting    Company    beamed    to    Latin 


America,  answering  questions   on   American 
public  affairs  asked  on  the  radio  or  by  mall. 

SERVED    INTER-AMERlCAN    BODIES 

Mr.  Grant  was  on  a  commission  of  legal 
experts  of  the  Pan-American  Union  in  Wash- 
ington from  1934  to  1938  and  had  served 
on  the  Inter-.'imerlcan  Commercial  Arbitra- 
tion Commission,  which  dealt  with  com- 
mercial disputes. 

At  a  dinner  at  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research  in  1945,  he  said  racial  Intolerance 
and  the  cessation  of  lend-lease  would  l>e 
two  principal  threats  to  Western  hemispheric 
solidarity  after  World  War  II.  "Santa  Claus," 
he  .said,  "is  never  popular  when  he  packs 
his  bag  to  go  home." 

Mr.  Grant,  a  former  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Brazilian  Association,  was  In  1952  made 
a  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Southern 
Cross,  the  highest  honor  granted  to  a  for- 
eigner by  the  Br:.zillan  Government,  for  his 
many  years  of  service  to  Improvement  of 
cx)iTimercial  relations  between  that  country 
and  the  United  States. 

He  had  t>een  a  vice  president  of  the  Bo- 
llvarlan  Society  of  the  United  States  and 
president  of  the  Colombian  American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  He  was  active  in  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  and  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York, 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  the  former 
Pauline  M.  Greenberg;  a  fon.  Robert  L.;  a 
sister.  Prances  R.  Grant:  a  brother.  Joseph 
B..  and  six  grandchildren. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  Friday  at 
9:45  A.M.  at  the  Riverside,  Amsterdam  Ave- 
nue and  76th  Street. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

in  these  complicated  days  of  our  history, 
there  is  much  need  for  simple  patrlotitm. 
deeply  felt  and  clearly  shown. 


ADMIRAL  BURKE'S  ADDRESS  TO 
THE  ROTARY  CLUB  OP  CHARLES- 
TON. S.C. 


FLAG  DAY 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF    CEOECIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  14,  1968 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
Flag  Day  and  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  June  6  issue  of 
the  Soperton  News,  a  fine  weekly  pub- 
lication in  my  district.  I  believe  it  ex- 
presses quite  well  the  deep  meaning  that 
should  attend  this  observance : 

Flag  Day,  1968 
The  calendar  tells  us  that  we  soon  will  be 
observing  Flag  Day.  This  year  It  should  be 
proud  to  look  upon  the  American  flag  as  the 
greatest  national  symbol  ever  unfurled  from 
any  standard.  It  represents  a  nation  formed 
on  the  unprecedented  principle  that  the 
powers  of  government  are  derived  from  the 
people.  The  U.S.  flag  exalts  the  individual 
and  the  constitutional  guarantees  which  pre- 
serve his  freedom.  It  represents  a  people  that 
have  been  generous,  heroic,  and  creative.  It 
Is  the  symbol  of  freedom  from  political  op- 
pression, of  opportunity  to  make  a  better  life 
to  which  the  oppressed  of  all  nations  have 
turned  with  hope  and  been  fulfilled. 

Flag  Day  is  a  good  time  to  get  back  to 
basics  and"  recognize  that  a  tingling  up  your 
spine  when  the  stars  and  stripes  go  by  is 
one  of  the  surest  signs  that  the  vitality  and 
genitis  of  this  nation  and  its  capacity  to 
achieve  great  things  on  the  stage  of  history 
is  still  very  much  with  us.  Despite  our 
mechanized,  computerized  society,  the  fact 
remains  that  anything  having  to  do  with  hu- 
man endeavor  rests  upon  an  Intangible  qual- 
ity of  spirit  in  the  individual.  Some  individ- 
uals have  it  in  larger  measure  than  others, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  nations. 

The  greatness  of  the  United  States  is  based 
on  the  spirit  of  her  people.  Let  us  remember 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  "HIE  HOU.^E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  14,  1968 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  30 
I  hfid  Ihe  privilege  of  introducing  Adm. 
Arlci.Kh  Burke  to  the  Rotaiy  Club  of 
Charleston,  S.C.  Admiral  Burke,  who 
served  with  such  great  distinction  as 
Cliief  of  Naval  Operations  for  6  long 
years,  delivered  a  splendid  address.  Its 
message,  both  as  regards  our  maritime 
position  in  relation  to  the  Soviets  and 
our  general  reaction  to  national  security 
threats,  is  so  timely  and  .so  true  that  I 
want  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  .'-ead  it. 

The  contrast  between  the  grov.ing 
power  and  position  of  the  Soviet  mer- 
chant marine  and  the  sad  shrinkage  of 
our  owTi  merchant  fleet  is  tellingly  pre- 
sented in  Admiral  Burke's  remarks.  The 
admiral  points  out.  for  example,  that 
our  merchant  fleet  is  about  the  size  that 
of  Greece  and  that  our  countn,'  imports 
about  $500  million  worth  of  fish  a  year, 
some  of  them  caught  off  our  own  coasts. 
With  regard  to  our  reaction  to  world 
situations.  I  would  particularly  call  your 
attention  to  the  following  comments  by 
Admiral  Burke : 

In  the  event  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  resist  another  aggression.  I 
don't  think  we  should  be  as  docile  as  we 
have  been  in  the  past.  When  It  became  nec- 
essary to  take  military  action  I  would  hit 
hard,  fast  and  firmly  in  order  to  convince 
the  enemy  as  soon  as  I  could  that  his  ag. 
gression  would  be  repulsed  and  that  he  could 
not  possibly  win.  The  enemy  would  be  se- 
verely hurt  quickly  so  that  he  would  realize 
Ills  aggression  did  not  pay  and  could  not  pay. 
When  he  stopped  his  aggression  and  with- 
drew I  would  withdraw  our  forces  at  once. 
In  ihe  case  of  an  ally  under  attack.  I  would 
hope  this  would  do  two  things:  first,  make 
the  aggressor  realize  that  aggression  would 
be  punished  quickly;  and  second.  Impress 
upon  the  ally  that  we  would  assist  him 
quickly  but  also  that  the  maintenance  of 
internal  order  was  his  own  responsibility.  I 
realize  that  in  some  instances  United  States 
forces  might  have  to  go  back  In  again,  and 
this  I  would  be  prepared  to  do. 

In  short,  after  an  enemy  starts  a  war. 
I  would  hope  our  forces  would  exercise  ini- 
tiative and  the  enemy  would  have  to  adjust 
to  our  attacks,  to  our  initiative,  to  our  sur- 
prises, and  that  we  would  fight  In  his  terri- 
tory, instead  of  our  reacting  to  enemy  attacks 
and  letting  the  enemy  choose  the  type  of 
battles,  their  timing  and  their  place. 

In  situations  short  of  armed  conflict.  I 
would  be  sensitive. 

Above  all.  if  any  of  our  ships  were  attacked 
anv  time,  any  place,  that  ship  would  fight 
and  she  would  have  assistance  quickly  sent 
to  her  to  help  her — or  to  pick  up  survivors. 

If  the  communists  heckle  us  with  im- 
punity, if  they  attack  us  without  penalty.  If 
they  create  Incidents  without  punishment, 
someday  they'll  go  too  far.  and  we'll  surprise 
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them,  and  flght— and  we'll  be  In  a  larger  war 
than  if  they  realized  earlier  we  wovild  fight. 
It  is  for  this  reason  I  would  be  sensitive  to 
incidents  created  to  humiliate  u.";.  or  to 
demonstrate  we  do  not  react  rapidly. 

The  address  follows,  and  I  sincerely 
liope  that  it  will  have  wide  readership: 
Addeess  by  Admiral  Burke 
Ladies  and  Gentleman:  I  greatly  appreci- 
ate being  introduced  by  Congrestimaji  Rivers. 
There  are  a  lot  of  good  men  in  Congress  who 
work  hard  for  their  country,  but  no  one  has 
done  more  lor  the  United  States  than  Mr. 
Rivers.  He  knows  where  he  stands  on  all  sig- 
nificant issues — and  more  importajitly — so  do 
other  people.  His  staunch,  forthright  posi- 
tions arc  correct  and  his  leaderBhip  and  wis- 
dom are  needed  as  much  as  they  are  admired 
in  these  troublesome  days.  The  Navy  and  the 
other  armed  services  are  very  fortunate  that 
the  mantle  of  leadership  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant committee  in  Congress  has  fallen  on  the 
broad  competent  shoulders  of  the  senior 
Congressman  from  South  Carolina. 

I  also  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
come  back  to  Charleston  again.  I'm  sorry 
to  have  missed  azalea  time  in  this  beautiful 
state,  but  we  had  to  go  to  Japan  and  other 
countries  in  the  Orient  at  that  time.  Japan 
is  noted  for  having  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful gardens  in  the  world,  and  that  reptua- 
tlon  is  well  deserved.  Still  the  gardens  there 
are  no  match  for  South  Carolina  In  bloom 
in  the  springtime.  You  are  fortunate  to  be 
able  to  live  in  this  area. 

You  probably  won't  be  surprised  that  I 
am  going  to  speak  about  the  Soviet  Union 
and  why  and  how  the  Soviets  are  develop- 
ing seapower  as  a  primary  means  to  carry 
out  their  often  repeated  threat  to  destroy  all 
non-communist  governments  and  to  bring 
the  world  under  their  domination. 

As  you  all  know,  right  after  World  War 
II,  the  Soviets  not  only  took  over  the  na- 
tions on  its  European  borders,  but  also  took 
as  many  German  scientists  as  they  could  cap- 
ture to  Russia.  The  Soviets  studied  World 
War  II  actions  carefully  and  completely. 
They  analyzed  all  the  events  of  the  war  and 
the  causes  of  those  events.  They  correctly  as- 
sessed the  value  of  seapower  and  made  plans 
to  develop  seapower. 

First  they  developed  a  fishing  fleet  because 
fish  would  provide  food  and  would  be  eco- 
nomically self-sustaining.  They  now  have 
one  of  the  largest  fishing  fleets  in  existence. 
all  under  tight  government  control.  Their 
trawlers  are  good  but  not  all  of  them  are 
busy  fishing.  A  good  many  of  them  are  com- 
pletely equipped  with  electronic  devices  and 
it  Is  no  secret  that  some  of  these  electronic 
ships  are  always  Just  ofT  the  three  mile  limit 
of  Cape  Kennedy,  New  York  and  other  ports 
of  the  United  States.  Nor  is  it  anv  secret  that 
these  trawlers  monitor  the  electronic  signals 
and  messages  of  our  missile  shots.  They  oper- 
ate In  the  vicinity  of  our  fleets  and  near  all 
military  installations  close  to  the  sea. 

The  results  of  World  War  II  demonstrated 
to  the  Soviets  the  need  for  a  Navy,  but  It 
takes  a  long  time  and  much  experience  to 
develop  a  Navy.  The  Soviets  were  impressed 
by  the  performance  of  the  German  sub- 
rriarlne  force  during  world  War  II  and  so 
thev  decided  to  concentrate  on  submarines 
first.  They  built  a  tremendous  number  of 
submarines,  using  some  of  the  Germans 
they  had  captured  to  help  them.  They 
probably  did  this  because  they  realized  that 
a  skillful  submarine  campaign  as.-.lnst  allied 
sea  lanes  in  war  would  do  a  great  deal  of 
damage,  even  though  they  must  liave  also 
realized  that  they  could  not  control  the  sea 
by  use  of  submarines  alone.  Along  with 
building  over  400  submarines  they  built  con- 
ventional cruisers  and  destroyers.  They 
started  to  operate  near  their  own  coasts  and 
in  the  Black  and  Baltic  Seas  and  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk. 
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At  the  end  of  the  war  the  Soviets  had  no 
merchant  marine  and  her  shipyards  were 
obsolete.  She  ordered  ships  from  foreign 
yards  and  thus  was  able  not  only  to  Increase 
her  merchant  tonnage  but  could  also  learn 
the  techniques  and  new  Ideas  used  by  for- 
eign yards.  She  modernized  her  shipyards  ;ind 
made  full  use  of  West  German  and  Finnish 
war  reparations  and  Eastern  European  ship- 
yards to  build  a  flshlng  and  merchant  fleet. 
Now  the  Soviets  have  a  big  merchant  fleet. 
She  carries  nearly  all  her  own  trade  In  her 
own  bottoms  Her  merchant  fleet  Is  still 
growing  rapidly. 

Although  the  merchant  marine  can  be 
used  In  war  as  a  fleet  auxiliary  It  has  a  sig- 
nificant political  utility  In  ordinary  times. 
Soviet  spokesmen  have  defined  the  purposes 
of  the  merchant  marine: 

a  I  To  free  the  Soviets  from  reliance  on 
foreign   flag  ships   for   any   purpose; 

b)  To  permit  the  Soviet  Union  to  exert  a 
decisive  influence  on  International  maritime 
freight  rates:  and 

c)  To  enable  the  Soviets  to  become  a 
major  carrier  of  the  commerce  of  other  na- 
tions. 

These  are  good  sound  objectives  for  any 
motion. 

Supplementing  the  Kremlin's  merchant 
msLTlne  1«  a  highly  organized  program  of 
oceanographic  and  hydrographic  research. 
Over  200  vessels  are  now  engaged  In  study- 
ing every  ocean  In  the  world.  They  are  plac- 
ing emphasis  on  applied  research.  The  knowl- 
edge they  gain  from  this  extensive  and  ex- 
F>enslve  program  will  stand  them  in  good 
stead  no  matter  what  happens 

About  a  dozen  years  ago  the  Soviets  started 
a  program  of  new  N'avy  ships.  They  have 
some  modern  frigates,  destroyers  and  de- 
stroyer escorts  They  are  building  helicopter 
carriers.  They  have  relnstltuted  their  Naral 
Infantry.  New  landing  type  ships  have  re- 
cently been  launched. 

More  importantly  it  Is  evident  the  Soviets 
decided  to  give  their  Navy  missions  other 
than  supporting  the  Army  and  furnishing 
logistic  support  for  the  Armv  In  the  last 
few  years  the  Soviet  Navy  has  been  operating 
more  and  more  on  the  high  seas  They  have 
a  signiflcant  force  in  the  l^Iediterranean.  and 
during  the  recent  Arab-Israeli  war  they  put 
their  fleet  In-o  Egyptlon  ports  and  probably 
Influenced  the  Israelis  thereby.  Also,  the  So- 
viet naval  presence  in  the  Mediterranean 
has  a  deterrent  effect  on  the  United  States. 
Some  of  their  units  are  operating  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  and  as  you  know  they  have 
also  extended  their  operations  in  the  Pa- 
cific They  recently  sent  a  squadron  Into 
the  Indian  Ocean  for  a  visit  to  India,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  Soviet  Navy 
has  visited  the  Persian  Gulf — an  area  which 
has  60  per  cent  of  the  world's  known  oil 
reserves. 

It  Is  evident  why  the  Soviets  have  devel- 
oped seapower.  for  they  have  studied  his- 
tory and  war  They  know  that  seapower  is 
of  prime  importance  to  a  nation  if  It  is  to 
become  powerful.  In  the  last  century  those 
nations  that  became  great  developed  sea- 
power in  the  process.  They  realize  that  In 
the  last  century  those  nations  which  lost 
their  seapower  lost  their  ability  to  influence 
events  in  the  world. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  Soviets  will 
contmue  their  drive  for  complete  seapower. 
There  will  be  more  and  more  economic  com- 
petition and  a  significant  part  of  this  will 
come  in  the  fishing  and  maritime  Industries. 
They  are  still  expanding  their  fishing  fleets 
and  their  merchant  marine. 

They  are  not  only  building  many  new 
tvpes  of  naval  ships,  but  they  also  are  ex- 
panding their  operating  areas.  In  the  future 
we  can  expect  to  see  more  of  their  naval  task 
fcrces  in  mere  seas,  including  the  Caribbean, 
to  flex  their  muscles  and  show  their  power 
to  the  wcrld  they  want  to  come  under  their 
control. 
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They  will  try  to  fill  the  vacuum  which 
•-he  British  withdrawal  has  caused  In  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

They  will  concentrate  on  trying  to  get 
control  of  strategic  straits  and  other  cross- 
roads of  the  sea.  like  the  Strait  of  Malacca, 
Suez.  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  seas  south 
of  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
In  those  areas  In  which  they  cannot  probably 
get  control,  like  the  Panama  Canal,  they  will 
try  to  institute  other  measures  which  would 
reduce  the  utility  of  such  areas  to  the  West. 

The  Soviets  will  try  to  foster  an  atmos- 
phere which  will  permit  their  warships  to 
call  in  many  places  of  the  world,  especially 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea. 
Coupled  with  Improved  afloat  logistics  .sys- 
tems, these  calls  will  permit  the  Soviet  Navy 
to  remain  deployed  for  longer  periods  and 
at   greater   distances   from   their   homeland. 

Nobody  can  have  any  objection  to  the 
USSR  building  her  seapower  or  to  increasing 
her  economic  competition,  and  it  Is  not  these 
matters  with  which  the  United  States  and 
other  free  world  nations  are  concerned. 

What  is  of  concern  to  the  free  world  and 
especially  to  the  United  States  is  that  behind 
nearly  every  Soviet  action  is  their  intention 
to  destroy  any  society  or  any  government 
that  opposes  them  and  to  make  communist 
satellites  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  say 
this  frequently,  and  I.  for  one,  believe  it. 

Even  the  economic  base  they  have  devel- 
oped in  the  Soviet  Union  is  built  around  pro- 
duction of  war-making  material. 

So,  as  the  Soviets  Increase  their  seapower, 
I  expect  the  Soviets  will  take  other  actions. 
Some  of  these  actions  have  already  started. 

They  are  heckling  our  ships  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  other  places  They  interfere 
with  our  operations  as  much  .as  possible. 
Probably  this  heckling  and  this  interference 
will  Increase. 

The  communists  captured  the  Pueblo  on 
the  high  seas,  an  act  of  piracy  if  there  ever 
was  one.  The  United  States  exercised  great 
patience  in  that  Instance,  much  more  pa- 
tience than  I  would  have  recommended,  I 
fear.  Possibly  other  similar  attempts  will  be 
made  in  the  future,  including  the  possibilltv 
of  capture  of  merchant  ships,  perhaps  of 
other  nations. 

There  may  be  direct  and  serious  con- 
frontations between  units  of  the  United 
States  fleets  and  the  fleets  of  the  various 
communist  countries. 

Of  course,  in  addition  to  such  actions  I  ex- 
pect two  psychological  campaigns  to  be  in- 
tensifled  by  the  Soviets. 

The  first  campaign  will  be  to  do  what  they 
can  to  reduce  the  military  capability  of  the 
United  States,  to  sap  the  energy,  enthusiasm, 
ability  of  our  people  and  those  of  our  allies; 
and  to  create  disturbances  within  the  United 
States  and  other  free  world  nations.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  the  communists  are  the 
source  of  unrest  in  our  country,  or  control 
the  thinking  of  many  Americans.  But  I  do 
mean  that  they  will  take  advantage  of  any 
unrest  anyplace  and  take  advantage  of  any 
anti-war  or  anti-military  feeling  to  exacer- 
bate the  situation  and  make  the  United 
States  as  weak  and  unresisting  as  possible. 
The  communists  have  demonstrated  their 
expertness  in  this  technique  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Many  of  the  slogans  and  pro- 
grams used  by  our  countrymen  in  opposition 
to  our  government  taking  action  against 
communist  aggressions  do  have  their  origin 
in  communist  groups.  This  type  of  commu- 
nist action  can  be  expected  to  continue  and 
to  be  intensified. 

The  other  psychological  program  I  expect 
the  communists  to  intensify  as  much  as  pos- 
sible is  an  anti-United  States  sentiment 
throughout  the  whole  world.  They  are  pretty 
good  at  this  already.  Again  not  all  antl- 
Unlted  States  feeling  is  sponsored  or  con- 
trolled by  the  communists,  but  some  of  It  Is 
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and  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  Instance  in 
which  the  reverse  was  true. 

Against  all  this  background  of  what  thp 
communists  have  done  and  what  they  may 
do,  it  is  well  to  take  a  quick  look  at  what  we, 
the  United  States,  have  done. 

We  have  a  small  flshlng  fleet.  We  Import 
about  $500  million  worth  of  flsh  a  year,  some 
of  them  caught  off  our  own  coasts. 

We  have  a  small  merchant  marine  and  It'., 
getting  smaller.  We  carry  an  insignificant 
amoimt  of  our  own  goods  in  our  own  bottoms 
and  it's  quite  clear  that  we,  as  a  people,  don't 
care  much.  We  haven't  done  anything  much 
about  It.  and  there  Is  Uttle  evidence  that 
anything  will  be  done.  Our  merchant  marine 
Is  about  equal  to  that  of  Greece,  and  If  the 
trend  continues  next  year  we  will  fall  further 
behind. 

We  do  have  a  strong  powerful  Navy — the 
best  In  the  world.  As  long  as  we  have  people 
In  Congress  who  realize  that  United  States 
security  Is  dependent  on  naval  power,  I  ex- 
pect our  Navy  will  remain  the  most  powerful 
one.  We  can  take  action  to  stop  the  aggres- 
sion of  the  communists  in  Vietnam  because 
our  Navy  can  control  the  seas.  The  allle.'; 
could  win  World  War  n  because  our  Navy  did 
gain  control  of  the  seas.  The  United  States 
can  take  whatever  action  is  necessary  in  any 
part  of  the  world  In  the  future  only  If  the 
United  States  has  a  Navy  powerful  enough  to 
control  the  seas. 

And  that's  important  because  Vietnam  wli: 
not  be  the  lost  communist  aggression.  The 
Middle  East  is  In  a  turmoil  now  and  nobody 
knows  what  may  happen  there  within  a  year. 
India  is  fracturing  and  neither  the  Indians 
nor  anybody  else  seems  to  be  able  to  stop  it 
There  will  be  trouble  there  one  of  these  days. 
Africa  is  as  full  of  war  and  revolts  as  it  has 
been  in  the  last  few  years  and  that's  going 
to  continue. 

And  all  these  possible  trouble  spots  as  well 
as  the  war  we  are  now  in  bring  up  the  ques- 
tion of  how  the  United  States  should  exercise 
its  power. 

Over  the  generations  the  United  States  has 
become  a  powerful  nation.  We  did  not  intend 
to  become  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world  but  nevertheless  by  1950  we  were  the 
most  powerful.  The  United  States  recognized 
that  along  with  great  power  go  great  respon- 
sibilities; but  our  people  have  certain  char- 
acteristics which  even  we  Americans  some- 
times do  not  understand.  Among  them  is  i 
real  genuine  abhorrence  of  war.  Another  one 
is  Idealism  and  wishful  thinking.  We  would 
like  to  have  a  world  of  perfect  men  who 
would  live  together  in  complete  harmony  and 
sometimes  we  base  our  actions  on  the  mis- 
taken belief  that  that  happy  condition  ha= 
arrived. 

These  characteristics  may  have  caused  us 
to  refrain  from  exercising  our  power  In  ,; 
manner  to  reduce  disorder  in  the  world.  Our 
failure  to  exercise  our  power  properly  and  in 
a  timely  manner  may  have  been  the  fun- 
damental cause  of  some  of  the  unhapply  sit- 
uations of  disorder  now  existing  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

Certainly  the  United  States  cannot  become 
"the  policeman  of  the  world."  So  we  should 
restrict  our  activities  to  those  in  which  our 
national  interests  are  involved,  and  we  should 
not  Involve  the  United  States  in  any  con- 
troversy or  incident  in  which  United  State.' 
Interests  are  not  involved.  The  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  any  sovereign  cotmtry  is  flirs: 
of  all  to  preserve  and  enhance  Its  own 
security  and  the  well-being  of  its  own  people 
Unless  these  are  accomplished,  no  nation  can 
work  effectively  for  peace  and  Justice  or  any- 
thing else  in  another  part  of  the  world. 

We  should  take  very  seriously  the  state- 
ments frequently  made  by  the  communists. 
Until,  by  their  actions,  the  communists 
proved  they  had  changed  their  intentions, 
they  can  be  expected  to  try  to  do  what  they 
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say  they  will  do,  to  "bury  us"  by  one  means 
or  another. 

We  should,  of  course,  insure  that  the 
United  States  meticulously  meets  every  in- 
ternational obligation  we  have,  and  that  is 
one  thing  I  am  sure  the  United  States  will 
do,  no  matter  what  else  happens. 

We  should  insure  That  our  nuclear  retalla- 
torv  capability  is  sufficient  to  destroy  any 
nation  that  latmched  a  nuclear  atuck 
against  us,  no  matter  how  or  when  or  in 
\vhat  manner  that  attack  were  launched. 

It  behooves  the  United  States  to  continue 
research  and  development  on  new  weapons 
systems  and  to  continuously  Improve  its 
existing  weapons  system  within  a  reasonable 
budget.  We  should  build  enough  missiles, 
:xlrcralt  and  ships  to  insure  that  oiu-  mili- 
tary capability  is  always  capable  of  defend- 
ing United  States  interests.  Becau.se  of  the 
importance  of  seapower  to  the  United  States 
and  the  emphasis  that  the  USSR  is  placing 
on  seapower,  and  particularly  because  of 
the  usefulness  of  seapower  in  local  wars  or 
limited  wars,  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
maintaining  superior  seapower. 

In  the  event  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
Tjnited  States  to  resist  another  aggression, 
I  don't  think  we  should  be  as  docile  as  we 
iiave  been  in  the  past.  When  it  became  neces- 
.-ary  to  take  military  action  I  would  hit  hard, 
last  and  hrmly  in  order  to  convince  the 
enemy  as  soon  as  I  could  that  his  aggression 
would  be  repulsed  and  that  he  could  not 
possibly  win.  The  enemy  would  be  severely 
hurt  quickly  so  that  he  would  realize  his 
aggression  did  not  pay  and  could  not  pay. 
When  he  stopped  his  aggression  and  with- 
(irew  I  would  withdraw  our  forces  at  once. 
In  the  case  of  an  ally  under  attack,  I  would 
hope  this  would  do  two  things:  first,  make 
the  aggressor  realize  that  aggression  would 
be  punished  quickly;  and  second,  impress 
upon  the  ally  that  we  would  assist  him 
quickly  but  also  that  the  maintenance  of 
internal  order  was  his  own  responsibility.  I 
realize  that  in  some  instances  United  States 
forces  might  have  to  go  back  in  again,  and 
this  I  would  be  prepared  to  do. 

This  type  of  strategy  is  one  reason  I  would 
stress  the  maintenance  of  Naval  forces  In  a 
high  state  of  readiness. 

In  short,  after  an  enemy  starts  a  war,  I 
would  hope  our  forces  would  exercise  initia- 
tive and  the  enemy  would  have  to  adjust  to 
our  attacks,  to  our  initiative,  to  our  sur- 
prises, and  that  we  would  fight  in  his  terri- 
tory, instead  of  our  reacting  to  enemy  at- 
tacks and  letting  the  enemy  choose  the  type 
of  battles,  their  timing  and  their  place. 

In  situations  short  of  armed  conflict,  I 
would  be  sensitive.  If  any  nation  heckled  our 
ships,  I  would  retaliate  in  kind.  If  the 
maneuvers  of  our  forces  were  interfered  with, 
I  would  interfere  with  their  maneuvers,  but 
bettter.  If  they  started  a  game  of  heckling  or 
interference  or  harassment,  let  them  be  the 
first  to  say  "enough." 

Above  all,  if  any  of  our  ships  were  at- 
tacked at  any  time,  any  place,  that  ship 
would  fight  and  she  would  have  assistance 
quickly  sent  to  her  to  help  her — or  to  pick  up 
survivors. 

I  knew  that  the  policies  described  above  are 
not  currently  popular.  Many  people  believe 
that  such  actions  might  bring  on  war  and 
devastation.  Many  people  sincerely  believe 
that  we  should  exercise  extreme  patience, 
that  we  should  always  try  to  negotiate  be- 
icre  any  severe  action  Is  taken,  and  that  we 
.should  never  react  violently  to  provocations. 
In  answer  to  this  I  would  point  out  that  we 
cio  not  initiate  such  actions.  The  communists 
do.  And  when  they  do  initiate  them.  I  think 
They  should  be  hurt,  and  fast.  If  they  stop 
then— so  do  we.  If  they  don't  stop,  it  is  true 
there  is  danger  of  war. 

But  there  Is  danger  of  war  anyway.  If  the 
'-' mmunists  heckle  us  with  Impunity,  if  they 
■ittack    us   without   penalty,    if   they   create 
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Incidents  without  punishment,  someday 
they'll  go  too  far,  and  well  surprise  them, 
and  fight—  and  we'll  be  in  a  larger  war  than 
if  they  realized  earlier  we  would  fight.  It  is 
for  this  reason  I  would  be  sensitive  to  inci- 
dents created  to  humiliate  us.  or  to  demon- 
strate we  do  not  react  rapidly. 

The  policies  uf  a  government  are  set  by 
civilian  officials  elected  by  the  people.  Tliat 
is  as  it  should  be.  "nils  means  thnt  all  policies 
set  by  a  government  and  all  actions  taken  by 
a  government  must  be  determined  by  the 
political  people  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment. This  means  that  the  military  will 
necessarily  take  action  within  prescribed 
restraints  of  the  political  heads  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

If  our  nation  is  to  remain  the  lending  na- 
tion m  the  world  our  governmental  goals  and 
policies  must  be  clear  and  distinct,  not  only 
to  all  of  us  but  to  all  the  world.  Above  all, 
they  must  be  based  on  wisdom  as  well  as 
generosity,  and  they  must  be  realistic  as  well 
as  Idealistic. 
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We  respectfully  endorse  this  gentleman's 
suggestion  and  offer  It  for  the  consideration 
of  government  officials  and  individuals. 


WHERE  DO  WE  GO  FROM  HERE?— 
\N  ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONOR- 
ABLE WILBUR  J    COHEN 


A  WORTHY  CRUSADE 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALlFORNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  14.  1968 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  ob.servaiice  oi  National  Flag  Day. 
I  would  like  lo  include  thi.s  editorial  from 
the  Alameda.  Calif..  Time.s  Star,  in  the 
hope  that  Americans  would  .support  the 
suggestions  therein  and  pay  homage  to 
those  who  have  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice for  their  countiy: 

.^   Worthy   Crusade 
"If  we  can  do  it  for  nationally-known  per- 
sons, why  can't  we  do  it  when  one  of  our 
boys  gives  his  life?" 

With  this  guiding  thought,  an  Alameda 
man  yesterday  launched  a  campaign  which 
we  hope  will  culminate  in  a  new,  though 
sad.  tradition  in  our  community. 

He  read  in  yesterday  morning's  Times- 
Star  of  the  Vietnam  combat  death  of  Marine 
Pfc.  Michael  W.  Williams,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Williams  of  2158  San  Jose 
Ave. 

•I  fly  the  Flag  daily  at  my  own  home."  said 
our  caller,  who  ;vsked  to  remain  anonymous. 
T  lowered  it  to  half-staff  in  honor  of  this 
lx)y,  whom  I  didn't  know  personally.  I  had 
lowered  it  in  memory  of  Dr,  Martin  Luther 
King  :ind  .'ihers  nationally-known  persons, 
so  why  shouldn't  it  be  lowered  in  honor  of 
this  voung  Marine? 

■Then  I  thought  of  the  highest  flagpole 
in  town,  the  one  in  the  South  Shore  Shop- 
ping Center.  I  went  out  there,  polled  the 
various  merchants  in  the  center,  and  wlthm 
15  minutes  the  Flag  was  brought  down  lo 
half-staff,  to  remain  there  throughout  the 
day. 

"I  think  we  should  do  this  every  time  one 
of  our  Alameda  servicemen  dies.  Even  if  we 
don't  always  agree  with  our  policies  in  Viet- 
nam or  the  way  the  war  is  being  conducted, 
we  owe  these  nien  at  least  this  much  for  the 
sacrifice  they  have  made. 

"Many  of  us  seem  to  want  to  be  guided, 
these  days,  when  we  should  be  doing  some- 
thing on  our  own.  Nobody  has  to  tell  me  to 
fly  the  .American  Flag  at  my  home,  and  iio- 
taody  has  to  tell  me  when  it  should  be  low- 
ered to  half-staff. 

•If  it  doesn't  accomplish  anything  else, 
flying  all  our  Flags  at  half-staff  when  we 
learn  of  the  death  of  one  of  our  servicemen 
will  at  least  let  his  family  know  we  share 
some  of  their  grief." 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

i.F    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  14.  1968 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker— 
This  time,  like  all  other  times.  Is  a  very 
good  one.  If  we  but  know  what  to  do  with 
it. 

These  words  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, spoken  more  than  130  years  aeo.  still 
applv  today— in  spite  of  our  many  prob- 
lems, in  spite  of  the  emotional  void  in 
which  we  find  ourselves. 

In  an  address  before  the  HEW  Fomm 
yesterday,  the  new  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Honorable 
Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  addressed  himself  to 
the  problems,  issues,  and  challenges  fac- 
ing the  American  people  today— prob- 
lems which  he  optimistically  regards  as 
signs  of  the  "dynamism  of  hope." 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  men 
of  his  vision,  versatility,  and  vitality  in 
a  position  of  leadership  today— he  knows 
"what  to  do  with  it." 

I  include  the  Secretary's  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

Where  Do  We  Go  Prom  Here? 
(By  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  i 
You  win  recall  that  this  meeting  was  orig- 
inallv  scheduled  for  last  week— the  day  of 
the  "tragic  shooting  of  Senator  Robert  P. 
Kennedy.  Once  again  we  were  all  shocked 
and  horrified  by  the  senseless  assassination 
of  a  national  leader. 

On  Saturdav  I  rode  on  the  train  that  car- 
ried Senator  Kennedy's  body  Irom  New  York 
to  Washington.  DC.  That  train  ride  revealed 
to  me.  in  an  emotional  and  powerful  way. 
the  deep  concern  of  Americans  with  these 
tragedies.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals lined  the  railroad  tracks  all  along 
the  wav  in  a  moving  expression  of  regret 
and  respect.  These  Americans— young  and 
old,  black  and  white,  rich  and  poor— stood 
for  hours  in  city  train  stations  and  In  rural 
areas  to  convey,  in  the  most  personal  way 
they  knew,  their  sense  of  loss  and  remorse. 
Their  presence  was  heartening  to  me.  They 
expressed  indivlduallv  and  collectively,  the 
reservoir  of  good  will  and  concern  for  oth- 
ers on  which  our  democracy  is  founded. 

But  how  do  we  channel  this  concern  into 
constructive  actions?  And  how  do  we  focus 
it  on  the  violence  and  injustice  that  enter 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  Americans  every 
dav  ? 

■Why  does  it  take  an  assassin's  bullet  to  nil 
Americans  with  remorse  and  resolve  when 
millions  of  lives  are  lost  or  stunted  by  pov- 
erty, illiteracy,  and  ill  health  every  year?  How 
do  we  mobilize  a  national  concern  lor  the 
everyday  tragedies  of  infant  deaths  and 
htinger? 

Our  society  Is  full  of  restlessness  ana  full 
of  hope,  dazzled  by  prosperity  and  dimmed 
by    despair,    replete    with    opportunity    and 

crisis. 

Consider  our  economic  and  social  progress. 
Affluence  abounds;  productivity  is  on  the  in- 
crease, personal  incomes  are  reaching  new 
highs;  more  of  the  nation's  income  is  being 
devoted  to   education  and   health,  and  the 
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war  on  poverty;  more  social  legislation  has 
been  enacted  In  the  last  5  years  than  In  all 
of  our  history. 

Yet  there  Is  a  growing  restlessness— an  Im- 
patience with  the  gap  between  expectation 
and  reality.  And  Intolerable  it  is  to  those 
who  stlU  suffer  from  poverty,  discrimination. 
Ill  health,  Inadequate  education  in  the 
world's  most  affluent  nation. 

I  believe  that  the  Impatience  and  discon- 
tent now  being  exhibited  by  various  seg- 
ments of  the  population  are  healthy  signs — 
signs  of  the  dynamism  of  hope.  I  believe  it 
win  quicken  the  pace  of  solution.  As  de  Toc- 
quevUle  once  pointed  out:  "The  evils  which 
are  endured  with  patience  as  long  as  they 
are  incurable,  seem  intolerable  as  soon  as  a 
hope  can  be  entertained  of  escaping  from 
them." 

PROBLEMS    AND    ISStTES 

Let  me  list  some  of  the  major  domestic 
problems  facing  our  society  and  our  Depart- 
ment as  I  see  them. 

1.  The  most  irnportant  and  pressing  domes- 
tic problem  calling  for  national  solution  is 
racial  inequality  and  discrimination — an  in- 
tolerable condition  in  a  democratic  society. 
We  must  break  down  age  old  customs  and 
attitudes  that  judge  a  man  by  his  color,  re- 
ligicm  or  Rationality — prejudices  that  breed 
fear,  hatred,  and  distrust.  We  must  make 
equality  of  opportunity  a  reality  Racism  in 
any  way.  shape  or  form  must  be  eliminated. 

Ways  must  be  found  to  open  up  all  the 
avenues  of  opportunity  for  all  citizens  and 
to  insure  freedom  of  choice  in  their  decisions 
about  where  they  shall  live,  or  work  or  go  to 
school— unrestricted  by  the  barriers  of  dis- 
crimination. We  must  abolish  the  dual 
school  system  whether  in  the  South  or  the 
North. 

2.  A  second  national  problem  is  poverty, 
the  stimulation  of  continued  economic 
growth,  and  the  expansion  of  jobs  for  the 
disadvantaged.  One  of  the  most  significant 
developments  of  recent  years  has  been  the 
growing  consensus  that  productive  and  satis- 
fying Jobs  and  income  security  should  be  as- 
sured all  members  of  the  labor  force:  and 
that  an  adequate  income  should  be  provided 
under  dignined  conditions  for  workers  and 
non-workers  alike. 

There  is  wld;spread  agreement  that  poverty 
can  and  must  be  eliminated.  But  as  yet  there 
Is  no  general  agreement  on  how  it  speclflcally 
should  be  done.  Many  good  ideas  are  com- 
peting in  the  market  place — the  guaranteed 
Income,  the  negative  Income  tax.  family  al- 
lowances, and  the  wage  supplement.  Out  of 
this  discussion  will  come  some  new  proposals. 
Somewhere  in  our  great  Department,  among 
the  able  men  and  women  working  on  these 
new  ideas.  I  hope  there  is  someone  who  will 
help  develop  the  practical  provisions  of  an 
acceptable  plan. 

I  believe  that  poverty  and  hunger  can  be 
eliminated  by  a  combination  of  continued 
economic  growth.  Jobs,  education,  training, 
elimination  of  discrimination,  and  improve- 
ments and  changes  in  our  Income  mainte- 
nance programs. 

If  the  niinimum  monthly  social  security 
benefits  were  raised  to  $70  for  an  Individual 
and  to  8105  for  a  couple,  one  million  people 
would  be  lifted  out  of  poverty  in  one  stroke. 
Further  improvements  In  coverage  and  an 
across-the-board  increase  in  benefit  amounts 
cculd  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  people 
who  live  in  poverty.  We  could  take  these 
steps  early  next  year  without  waiting  for 
longer-run  changes  which  may  require  ex- 
tensive debate. 

In  addition,  radical  changes  must  be  made 
in  the  existing  welfare  system— in  the  scope 
of  coverage,  the  adequacy  of  payments,  and 
In  the  way  payment.?  are  administered.  One 
way  we  could  approach  the  problem  Is 
througli  a  Federally  financed  system  of  in- 
come paymen.s  for  the  aged,  blind,  disabled 
and  dependent  children  with  eligibility,  the 
amount  of  payments,  financing  and  appeals 
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determined  on  a  national  basis  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  present  State-by-State  wel- 
fare programs.  This  would  overcome  many 
of  the  problems  of  inequity.  State  variations 
and  fiscal  inadequacy  which  have  plagued 
the  present  welfare  system  for  over  30  years. 
The  success  of  any  of  our  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate poverty,  of  course,  depends  on  the  con- 
tinued economic  growth  of  the  Nation.  We 
must  pursue  enlightened  monetary  and  fis- 
cal policies  that  will  Insure  the  healthy 
growth  of  the  economy.  And  we  must  close 
tax  loopholes  and  adjust  our  tax  system  to 
pay  for  the  improvements  in  social  programs 
which  are  so  vitally  necessary. 

3.  A  third  problem  is  the  fxLture  of  otir  edu- 
cational system.  Today,  too  many  of  our 
schools  are  in  trouble  financially,  socially 
and  culturally  Tliey  are  inadequately 
financed,  inefficiently  organised  and  unable 
to  meet  the  demands  of  an  increasingly  com- 
plex society. 

We  need  schools  that  will  prepare  children 
for  mature,  responsible  citizenship:  schools 
that  win  reinforce  the  moral  and  social  values 
that  are  necessary  In  a  democracy:  and 
schools  that  will  introduce  children  to  the 
excitement  of  learning  and  thinking. 

We  must  assure  not  only  equal  opportunity 
to  education  but  equal  access  to  iilgh  quality 
education,  through  a  much  greater  invest- 
ment in  education,  from  day  care  to  gradu- 
ate school.  New  ways  of  financing  education 
must  be  found. 

We  must  encourage  and  support  research 
that  delves  into  the  secrets  of  learning  and 
creativity.  We  must  be  willing  to  experiment 
with  new  ways  of  delivering  knowledge,  en- 
listing new  personnel  to  work  in  the  educa- 
tional system  And  the  universities  must  be 
encouraged  to  participate  more  actively  In 
the  process  of  education  at  all  levels. 

The  vitality  of  our  Nation  Is  to  a  large  ex- 
tent dependent  on  the  effectiveness  of  Ameri- 
can education.  Our  Nation  will  be  greatly  en- 
dangered unless  we  have  a  large  corps  of  pro- 
fessional and  technical  personnel.  The  uni- 
versities are  a  primary  source  of  the  new 
knowledge  we  need  so  desperately.  Ways  must 
be  found  to  finance  and  provide  the  quality 
and  the  innovation  that  higher  education 
needs  if  it  is  to  meet  the  demands  of  tomor- 
row. 

4.  A  fourth  problem  is  the  inadequacy  of 
our  health  care  system.  There  are  serious  de- 
ficiencies in  the  way  health  care  is  organized, 
financed,  and  delivered  in  the  United  States. 
Despite  recent  landmark  health  legislation 
and  a  S50  billion  annual  health  bill,  we  are 
far  from  assuring  every  American  the  right 
to  the  best  health  care  modern  medical  sci- 
ence makes  possible. 

We  don't  have  enough  trained  health  work- 
ers or  enough  facilities.  Those  that  we  do 
have  are  not  used  with  the  maximum  effec- 
tiveness. As  a  result,  costs  are  higher  and 
many  people  go  without  needed  care. 

We  are  not  preventing  all  the  diseases  we 
know  how  to  prevent  or  reversing  all  the 
handicaps  that  can  be  reversed.  As  a  result, 
people  are  suffering  and  dying  needlessly. 

We  are  not  making  health  care  available 
where  it  is  needed  most — in  our  city  ghettoes 
and  rural  slums.  As  a  result,  morbidity  and 
mortality  rates  In  those  areas  are  .shockingly 
higher 

Ways  of  correcting  these  deficiencies  must 
be  found.  We  must  be  willing  to  invest  wisely 
and  to  experiment  with  new  ways  or  orga- 
nizing, financing  and  delivering  health  care. 
Both  the  public  and  private  sector  need  to 
reach  out  with  new  health  services,  particu- 
larly for  the  poor,  the  disadvantaged  and  for 
children.  For  example,  we  need  to  find  ways 
to  extend  health  insurance  protection  to 
groups  not  now  covered  and  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  coverage. 

We  need  a  total  new  effort  in  the  field  of 
child  health,  including  comprehensive  pre- 
natal and  postnatal  care  for  all  children.  And 
one  of  these  days,  I  believe,  we  will  have  a 
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"kiddle  care"  program  in  addition  to  Medi- 
care. 

5.  A  fifth  problem  is  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment. The  air  we  breathe  is  polluted, 
our  cities  are  becoming  broken  down  tene- 
ments, concrete  and  macadam  are  rapidly 
replacing  the  green  grass:  we  drive  miles  to 
parks  that  may  be  overcrowded  when  we  get 
there. 

We  must  find  ways  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  our  environment.  Our  resources  are  not 
boundless  and  we  must  learn  to  conserve, 
preserve  and  better  manage  the  valuable 
ones  we  have.  We  must  be  willing  to  invest 
more  thoroughly  In  the  management  of  nat- 
ural resources.  In  an  Increasingly  mobile 
and  leisure-oriented  society  greater  open 
spaces  with  woods,  parks  and  clean  rivers 
and  lakes  are  a  basic  need. 

We  need  to  find  ways  of  relieving  over- 
crowding and  minimizing  situations  of  stress 
which  impair  mental  health.  Advanced  tech- 
nological knowledge  must  be  put  to  work 
building  new  towns  and  rebuilding  old  towns 
We  must  make  our  cities  the  places  of  beauty 
and  the  economic,  social  and  cultural  ren- 
ters they  were  meant  to  be,  with  easy  access 
to  Jobs,  libraries,  art,  music,  and  "outdoor 
recreation. 

6.  A  sixth  problem  is  the  communications 
gap — not  only  among  the  races  but  amcmg 
the  young  and  old,  the  poor  and  the  7ion- 
poor.  We  must  begin  talking  icith  each  other 
than  at  each  other;  communicating  our  de- 
sires. Ideas  and  frustrations.  This  is  a  prob- 
lem In  every  Institution  of  modern  day  so- 
ciety— from  the  family  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  mtist  find  better  ways  of  encouraging 
people  to  speak  out  before  they  reach  the  ex- 
plosion point.  Television,  for  example,  is  a 
relatively  untapped  reservoir  today,  and  the 
potential  of  educational  TV  for  communicat- 
ing ideas  and  stimulating  discussion  is  un- 
limited. 

But  we  need  to  find  other  ways  to  keep  the 
dialogue  open  and  to  make  sure  that  we 
hear  what  is  being  said.  Those  in  authority 
should  listen  and  learn — and  respond,  wher- 
ever possible.  But  I  must  also  add  that  those 
who  are  protesting  must  also  be  willing  to 
respect  the  rights  of  others,  to  listen  and  to 
help  constructively  In  the  resolulon  of  the 
problems. 

The  poor  must  have  a  larger  role  in  all 
the  programs  that  affect  their  lives.  Parents 
must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  decisions  that  are  made  about  their 
child's  education.  Students  must  be  given  a 
larger  role  in  school  actlvites.  City  halls  must 
be  closer  to  the  people  they  govern.  Citizen 
participation  must  be  encouraged  in  every 
institution. 

7.  A  corollary  to  this  problem  is  that  today 
many  of  our  essential  institutions  are  7iot 
able  to  respond  effectively  to  society's  needs. 
They  must  be  vitalized  and  strengrthened. 

We  need  to  start  with  our  basic  institi;- 
tion — the  family.  All  of  our  efforts  in  healtli. 
promote  a  wholesome  and  stable  family  life. 
education,  and  welfare,  are  designed  'o 
promote  a  wholesome  and  stable  family 
life.  This  Is  the  basis  for  efforts  to  assure 
every  family  access  to  family  planning  In- 
formation and  services, 

Increasing  investments  in  family  plan- 
ning services  will  greatly  strengthen  the 
integrity  of  the  family  and  will  help  to  assure 
that  every  child  will  be  a  loved  and  wanted 
child — the  key  to  healthy  development  and 
mature  adulthood. 

Ana  we  must  also  strengthen  the  institu- 
tions that  serve  families — Federal.  State  and 
local  governments,  voluntary  agencies,  and 
the  universities.  Many  of  our  institutions 
are  faced  with  severe  financial  problems  and 
hampered  by  outmoded,  antiquated  policies 
and  procedures.  They  need  to  be  modernized 
and  strengthened  so  that  they  can  respond 
more  readily  to  changing  human  needs  and 
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deal    more    effectively    with    intricate,    com- 
plex problems. 

Perhaps  new  Federal-State-local  arrange- 
ments are  required.  Many  problems — water 
and  air  pollution  for  example — clearly  ex- 
tend beyond  State  boundaries  and  are 
regional  in  character.  Tlie  proliferation  of 
local  government  units — .school  districts, 
water  districts,  sewage  districts— each  with 
its  own  authority,  and  overlapping  jurisdic- 
tions gives  rise  to  a  number  of  serious  prob- 
lems in  the  effective  management  of  public 
protjrams. 

We  need  modern  charters  based  on  today's 
urban  realities.  The  problems  are  metropol- 
itan in  scale  and  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  single  shot  specialized  fragmentary  treat- 
ment. Local  governments  should  be  so 
grotiped  so  ihat  decisions  can  affect  a  wide 
multitude  of  problems. 

There  are  two  possible  approaches  to  the 
problem:  (1)  Enlarge  the  jurisdictions  of 
local  governments  to  take  in  both  the  cen- 
tral city  and  suburbs  by  creating  a  regional 
federation  of  local  governments  to  handle  a 
specific  function  such  as  education;  or 
(2)  create  a  unified  inetropolltan  govern- 
ment with  broad  responsibilities.  Other  ways 
of  reorganizing  our  governments  should  also 
be  explored. 

New  methods  of  financing  public  services 
must  also  be  found  to  improve  the  tax  struc- 
ture and  t.ix  yields.  In  order  that  commu- 
nities may  expand  their  services,  property 
taxes  shoiild  be  eliminated  or  at  least 
drastically  reduced  and  alternative  methods 
of  raising  revenue  used. 

The  public-private  partnership  also  must 
be  vastly  expanded  and  strengthened.  The 
private  sector  can  make  many  contributions 
to  meeting  community  problems.  For  exam- 
ple, business  could  play  a  much  greater  role 
in  helping  to  improve  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation in  inner-city  schools.  Universities 
should  be  encouraged  and  supported  in  their 
efforts  to  help  solve  the  problems  of  our 
cities,  including  the  problems  of  the  students 
who  live  there. 

8.  Finally,  there  is  the  problem  of  continu- 
ing the  commitv\ent  of  the  American  people 
to  social  progress  and  to  the  supremacy  of 
human  values.  We  must  maintain  the  in- 
terest of  the  American  people  in  social  prog- 
ress. Rather  than  reacting  on  a  crisis  by 
crisis  basis,  they  must  be  encouraged  to  ex- 
pand their  vision,  to  view  problems  in  all 
their  complexity  and  Interrelationships,  and 
to  work  toward  long  run  as  well  as  immedi- 
ate soltitions.  We  must  create  a  climate  in 
which  the  average  middle  class,  middle  age 
voter  is  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  a  minority 
and  does  not  ignore  or  resist  their  valid 
protests,  and  in  which  the  minority  does  not 
resort  to  lawlessness  to  register  those  pro- 
tests. We  must  replace  divlslveness  and  vio- 
lence with  meaningful  dialogue. 

An  immediate  step  that  can  be  taken  is  to 
keep  murderous  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of 
criminals,  the  young,  the  irresponsible  and 
the  deranged.  And  that  means  effective  pun 
control  legislation.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  want  strict  control  of  guns.  Their 
safety  demands  action  now. 

We  must  also  seek  to  understand  the  rea- 
sons for  violence  and  crime.  The  Commission 
to  study  violence,  appointed  by  President 
Johnson  last  week,  will  look  into  tlio  causes, 
the  occurrence  and  the  control  of  physical 
violence.  The  causes  of  these  acts  must  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people,  so  that  they  may  act  constructively 
to  prevent  them.  We  have  much  to  learn.  We 
hope  that  through  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion, supported  by  criminologists,  sociolo- 
gists, psychiatrists,  and  other  scientists,  we 
win  find  the  reasons  for  the  hatred  and  bit- 
terness that  lead  men  to  violence  and  the 
methods  to  deal  with  It. 

WHERE    DO    WE    GO    FROM    HERE? 

I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  list  of 
challenges  facing  the  American  people.  What 


I  have  attempted  to  highlight,  however,  are 
those  that  are  most  relevant  to  our  Depart- 
ment. 

What  kinds  of  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
about  these  problems?  How  will  we  respond 
to  them — in  our  society  as  a  whole  and  with- 
in HEW? 

I  can't  provide  a  blueprint  for  the  future. 
But  I  would  like  to  identify  certain  elements 
that  will  determine  our  response. 

Perhaps  that  most  important  factor  is  the 
general  and  widespread  recognition  that 
these  are  national  problems,  requiring  a  na- 
tional solution.  I  believe  there  is  no  longer 
any  serious  debate — as  there  was  as  little  as 
five  years  ago — that,  for  example,  many  peo- 
ple in  this  Nation  are  not  getting  adequate 
medical  care  or  satisfactory  nutrition  or  that 
Job  opportunities  are  closed  to  whole  seg- 
ments of  our  iKjpulatlon.  Many  of  the  scar- 
ing ideological  issues  have  been  largely  re- 
solved. 

The  question  now  Is  not  should  there  prob- 
lems be  solved  but  how  best  can  they  be 
solved.  What  kind  of  mix  of  Federal,  State, 
local,  and  private  initiative  can  best  do  the 
Job? 

Setting  the  elimination  of  poverty  us  a 
national  goal  is  a  huge,  demanding  under- 
taking. It  is  infinitely  complex.  If  our  na- 
tion has  big  headaches,  that's  because  it 
has  big  dreams.  And  I  want  it  to  continue 
to  have  big  dreams,  oven  if  this  means  big 
headaches. 

There  are  some  who  have  suggested  that 
the  situation  could  be  eased  if  we  would 
cut  back  on  the  goals  and  expectations  pub- 
licly expressed.  Don't  promise  so  much,  these 
critics  say:  don't  raise  expectations.  But  I 
am  certain  the  American  people  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  anything  less  than  the  best 
kind  of  society  and  the  best  kind  of  life  for 
every  individual  in  that  society.  And  I  believe 
we  must  continue  to  make  new  promises, 
dream  new  dreams,  and  state  new  goals.  I 
for  one  will  continue  to  do  so 

Progress  is  made  in  fits  and  starts.  Al- 
though our  progress  has  been  generally  up- 
ward, it  does  not  consist  of  one  continuous, 
smooth  line.  We  have  just  come  through  a 
period  of  astonishing  social  achievements. 
We  have  reached  a  new  plateau,  and  we  are 
now  engaged  in  improving  the  administra- 
tive and  organizational  machinery  so  that 
the  many  new  programs  that  have  been 
launched"  are  administered  as  effectively  as 
possible. 

During  this  time  we  must  gain  new 
strength  and  new  experience  for  the  next 
great  leap  foru'ard.  I  believe  that  in  the 
decade  of  the  70's,  our  technological  capa- 
bility, the  speed  of  commtmication,  and  the 
spirit  of  involvement  will  enable  us  to  reach 
higher  levels  much  more  quickly  than  we 
have  ever  done  in  the  past.  We  will  still  have 
discussion  and  debate,  of  cotirse,  and  pro- 
posals and  counter-proposals.  That  is  the 
heart  of  our  democratic  process.  We  can  never 
have  or  hope  to  have  the  instant  millenlum. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  our  society  will 
move  much  more  swiftly  in  reaching  the  goals 
that  the  American  people  have  identified. 

One  of  the  things  that  wiU  help  us  reach 
those  goals  is  the  way  we  in  the  Department 
of  Health.  Edtjcation'  and  Welfare  carry  out 
the  assignments  that  have  been  entrusted 
to  us.  If  we  do  our  job.  day  in  and  day  out, 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  and  with  constant 
regard  to  the  human  beings  whose  lives  are 
affected,  we  will  move  our  programs  and  our 
society  forward. 

conclt;sion 
The  c'cade  ahead,  characterized  by  drastic, 
dramatic  change,  will  not  be  an  entirely 
painless  period.  As  Eric  Hoffer  has  said:  "It 
requires  inordinate  self-confidence  to  face 
drastic  change  without  inner  trembling." 
But  I  do  not  subscribe  to  pessimism  and 
despair.  I  know,  through  experience,  that 
patience,    persistence,    deliberation,    and    a 
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belief  In  the  future  can  result  in  social  prog- 
ress. It  takes  a  lot  of  good  ideas,  hard  work, 
and  prodding,  but  major  social  reformB  can 
be  accomplished  In  our  society  tbrougb 
peaceful  democratic  means. 

And  with  your  help  I  expect  to  keep  on 
prodding  and  pushing  until  we  see  the  day 
when  every  American  has  the  health,  the 
education,  and  the  Income  that  will  enable 
him  to  be  free  from  any  discrimination  and 
to  choose  freely  iind  intelligently  the  course 
of  his  life — a  life  which  I  hope  will  be  full 
of  books,  art,  music,  love  and  friendship.  A 
life  with  a  purpose  and  full  of  rewards. 

That  Is  what  our  work  In  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  all 
about. 


COMMENTS  ON  OUR  NATION 


HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  14,  1968 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  rny  remfirks.  I  submit  lor 
inclusion  in  tiie  Record  a  column  which 
appeared  in  the  June  9,  1968,  San  Gabriel 
Valley,  Calif.,  Tribune. 

The  coliunn  was  written  by  Mr.  Dick 
Tracy,  respected  managing  editor  of  the 
Tribune. 

Mr.  Tracy.  I  believe,  has  captured  and 
put  into  words  the  thoughts  of  many 
people  in  commenting  on  the  state  of  our 
Nation  and  ijJacing  events  of  the  day  in 
their  proper  perspective. 

I  commend  his  obseriaticns  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in''the  Congress, 
as  follows : 

Festering  Sores  Need  Treatment 
(By  Dick  Tracy •   , 
I,  too,  grieve  today  for  Sen.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, buried  in  the  soil  of  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  near  his  brother. 

And  I'grleve  for  this  American's  famUy. 
What  sorrow  that  it  should  be  visited  by  so 
much  tragedy  ...  in  such  short  time. 

So  I  join  the  national  mourning  today  for 
a  fallen  leader. 

But  as  much  as  I  grieve  the  loss.  I  do  not 
want  to  Join  in  the  loud  chorus  proclaiming 
this  to  be  a  "sick  society"  bent  on  it.s  own 
destruction,  beyond  recovery. 

-■America  is  no  sicker,  nor  more  healthy, 
than  any  nation  with  large  population  and 
large  problems.  That  Is  what  I  want  to 
believe. 

To  say  that  the  nation  is  deathly  sick  be- 
cause a  few  of  its  residents  are  sick  Is  an 
extreme  oversimplification.  It  is  irrational, 
I  want  to  say. 

The  man  accused  of  killing  Sen  Kennedy, 
it  must  be  pointed  out,  is  a  Jordanian  .  .  . 
an  extreme  nationalist,  probably  deranged  In 
his  hatred  of  Israel  and  any  leader  who  sup- 
ports it  for  any  reason. 

So  the  bullet  which  killed  Robert  Kennedy 
could  be  more  rightly  described  as  having 
been  fired  by  a  form  of  nationalism  which 
transcended  rational  thought. 

At  worse,  the  great  crime  of  a  sick  man. 
Yet  the  preachers,  the  politicians  and  the 
pundits  have  all  rushed  to  the  podium  to 
tell  us  again — as  they  did  when  madmen 
slew  John  F.  Kennedy.  Martin  Luther  King 
and  Medgar  Evers — of  our  collective  guilt  and 
our  need  to  repent.  And  I  want  not  to  be- 
lieve it. 

No  one,  not  even  I,  however,  can  deny  there 
are  festering  <:ores  on  the  body  of  America. 
And  they  need  treatment  before  the  body  can 
become  covered  with  them. 
Some  of  the  sores  are  all  too  obvious. 
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We  tend  to  glorify  violence.  In  our  movies. 
jUi  boolcs  and  too  often,  as  In  some  protests. 
In  the  flesh. 

We  permit  undisciplined  behaviour  and 
reap  the  consequences  in  an  increase  in  nar- 
carotlcs  use  and  rape,  robbery  and  murder. 

We  surrender  our  religious  values  for  vague 
self -regulating  mechanisms. 

We  laugh  at  laws  with  which  we  cannot 
agree  "In  conscience." 

We  reward  Incompetence 

We  sanction  sloth  as  a  rightful  vocation. 

We  heap  fame  and  fortune  on  the  bizarre, 
applaud  the  perverse  and  ignore  or  condemn 
the  good  and  normal  among  us. 

Our  patriotism  is  negligible  .  .  .  and  ne- 
gotiable 

Our  flag  as  a  symbol  of  a  great  nation  Is 
forlorn. 

These  are  some  festering  sores  and  more 
are  forming  every  day. 

If  America  is  "sick."  could  it  be  a  flagging 
spirit,  one  too  weak  to  restore  our  national 
values  to  their  proper  place,  is  the  cause? 

In  less  than  a  generation,  we  have  seen 
the  young  alienate  themselves  from  our  "so- 
ciety" because  they  consider  It  "sick." 

By  our  example,  bv  our  festering  sores,  we 
hare  failed  to  convince  them  of  the  great- 
neas  of  owr  nation  and  the  essential  correct- 
ness of  our  role  in  the  world. 

And  now  the  young  are  creating  festering 
sores,  too 

Perhaps  there  is.  as  the  pundits  say.  an 
aura  of  brute  force  which  exists  In  this  coun- 
try and  perhaps  it  provides  all  the  impetus 
some  deranged  minds  need  for  senseless 
slaughter 

But  that  aura  of  brute  force  surely  has 
received  some  sanctions  from  a  crumbling 
respect  for  law  and  order. 

Ponder  this:  On  the  day  the  tragic  news 
of  Robert  Kennedys  assassination  made  every 
top  headline  in  the  world,  there  was  a  smaller 
headline  in  The  Tribune  which  told  of  the 
sentencing  of  a  25-year-old  Barstow  man 
who  had  shot  two  California  Highway  Patrol 
officers  with  one  of  the  officers'  guns. 

A  judge  and  jury  gave  the  defendant  ex- 
actly 300  da}-s  in  jail  even  though  he  tried 
to  murder  two  police  officers. 

It  only  leacs  to  the  belief  that  violence  has 
so  been  accepted  that  it  is  deserving  of  little 
effort  at  control. 

Somehow  oar  values  have  turned  around 
and  we  provide  more  protection  for  the  trans- 
gressor than  the  victim. 

There  now  will  be  great  clamor  for  strin- 
gent gun  controls  and  even  the  outright 
conflscatlon  of  all  weapons  from  the  cltl- 
zenrv.  But  that  would  not  have  helped  Rob- 
ert Kennedy,  who  himself,  favored  restric- 
tion on  gun  sales. 

Sen.  Kennedy  was  shot  by  a  gun  which 
had  been  obtained  Illegally.  It  would  not 
have  kept  the  officers  from  being  shot. 

Respect  for  people  and  respect  for  law 
and  order  are  the  base  fabrics  of  this  de- 
mocracy. We  have  lost  both  somewhere  and 
have  the  festering  sores  of  our  society  to 
prove  it. 

So  today  while  we  mourn  Sen.  Robert 
Francis  Kennedy,  we  should  reflect  anew 
about  what  Is  happening  to  our  society  and 
tearing  its  values,  traditions  and  noblUty 
apart. 

It  is  not  enough  to  mourn  their  demise 
while  we  mourn  the  loss  of  another  of  our 
leaders.  If  that  is  all  we  can  do,  then — some- 
where— Sen    Kennedy  is  mourning  for  us. 


A  TOAST  TO  THE  FLAG 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LaUISI.\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  14,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  John 
Jay  Daly,  of  Washington,  D.C..  has  pro- 
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vided  me  with  a  copy  of  his  poem,  "A 

Toast  to  the  Flag." 
It  is  most  appropriate  on  Flag  Day  for 

us  to  be  reminded  of  the  traditions  and 

symbology  of  our  national  emblem. 
I  include  Mr.  Daly's  poem,  as  follows: 
A  Toast  to  the  F^ac 
Here's  to  the  Red  of  It — 
There's  not  a  thread  of  it, 
No,  nor  a  shred  of  it 
In  all  the  spread  of  it 
From  foot  to  head 
But  heroes  bled  for  it, 
Faced  steel  and  lead  for  It, 
Precious  blood  shed  for  It, 
Batlilngit  Red! 

Here's  to  the  White  of  it — 
Thrilled  by  the  sight  of  it. 
Who  knows  the  right  of  it 
But  feels  the  might  of  it 
Through   day   and   night? 
Womanhood's  care  for  It 
Made  manhood  dare  for  It; 
Ptirity's  pray'r  for  it 
Keeps  it  so  White! 

Here's  to  the  Blue  of  it — 
Beauteous  view  of  it. 
Heavenly  hue  of  it. 
Star-spangled  dew  of  It 
Constant  and  true; 
Diadems  gleam  for  It. 
States  stand  supreme  for  It, 
Liberty's  beam  for  it 
Brightens  the  Blue! 

Here's  to  the  Whole  of  it — 
Stars,  stripes  and  pole  of  It. 
Body  and  soul  of  it, 
O.  and  the  roll  of  It. 
Sim  shining  through: 
Hearts  In  accord  for  it 
Swear  by  the  sword  for  it. 
Thanking  the  Lord  for  it. 
Red.  White  and  Blue! 


RUMANIA 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    .ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  calling  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  situation 
still  prevailing  in  Rumania  m  regard  to 
the  personal  rigiits  of  the  citizens  in  gen- 
eral and  the  members  of  the  1.75  million 
Hungarian  minority  in  particular. 

For  2  years  we  have  been  waiting  for 
signs  of  improvement  by  the  Rumanian 
Government  after  presenting  the  facts  to 
the  House  membership  and  to  Secretarj- 
Rusk.  The  only  positive  achievements 
seem  to  be  the  removal  of  visa  require- 
ments for  the  Hungarians  and  Ruma- 
nians visiting  each  other's  countrj-  and 
the  lifting  of  the  house  arrest  of  Bishop 
Aron  Marten.  The  school  Question  has 
even  deteriorated,  economic  discrimina- 
tion remains  blatant,  and  the  dispersal 
of  people  with  college  and  university 
degrees  is  still  practiced  as  a  matter  of 
conscious,  though  unwritten,  policy. 

The  administrative  cnanges  in  reorga- 
nizing the  country  into  counties  instead 
of  regions  failed  to  materially  improve 
the  cultural  and  administrative  auton- 
omy of  Hungarians  which  continues  to 
exist  on  paper  only,  and  not  even  on 
paper  any  more  as  the  Mures-Magyar 
autonomous  region  was  dissolved  on 
February  16, 1968. 


June  U,  lOGs 

Next  week  our  Government  is  receiv- 
ing a  visitor  who  has  the  highest  rank 
in  Rumanian  science,  but  also  ranks 
fifth  in  the  Communist  power  structure 
of  that  country,  Alexandru  Barladeanu 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  member  of 
the  party  presidium.  He  comes  to  gain 
technological  knowledge,  exchange,  and 
possibly  economic  funds.  It  is,  therefore 
proper  and  timely  to  remind  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  remind  our  vi.sitor  as  well. 
that  improvement  of  relations  repie- 
sents  a  two-way  street  and  that  with- 
out a  further  restoration  of  iiuman  and 
civil  rights  both  to  the  general  popula- 
tion and  the  Hungarian  minority  theiv 
efforts  will  not  be  successful  despite  tlio 
present  administration's  general  willing- 
ness to  better  relations  with  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Performance  in  field  of  human 
rights  must  remain  a  sine  qua  non  for 
such  improved  relations  unless  we  want 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  human  freedom 
for  empty  .slogans  of  coexistence. 


June 
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SUNDERLAND.  MASS.— 2'2-CEN- 
TURY  HERITAGE 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  14,  1968 

Ml'.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  will  be  preparing  for 
another  celebration  of  the  birthday  of 
our  great  Nation.  By  this  July  4.  192 
years  will  have  passed  since  those  cour- 
ageous men  met  in  Philadelphia  to 
pledge  their  mutual  honor,  lives,  and  for- 
tunes for  the  freedom  of  the  nev;  land. 
Sunderland,  Mass.,  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district,  was  already  a  mature 
commuirity  at  the  time  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  fully  played 
its  role  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 
This  coming  birthday  holiday  will  hold 
special  significance  for  the  good  people 
of  Sunderland,  for  on  July  4  to  7  the 
town  will  celebrate  the  250th  anniver- 
saiy  of  its  founding. 

Sunderland  shares  its  name  with  no 
less  than  four  other  places  in  the  v.'orld. 
Of  the  four  Sunderlands  in  North  Amer- 
ica, our  Massachusetts  town,  nestled  be- 
low Momit  Sugarloaf  on  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  is  the  oldest  and  the 
largest.  Its  1,300  inhabitants  live  a 
peaceful  life,  enjoying  fine  government 
and  community  spirit  in  accord  v.ith 
their  2''2-century  heritage.  Sunderland. 
Mass.,  like  the  other  Sunderlands — in 
Maryland.  Vermont,  and  Ontario,  Can- 
ada— has  always  been  primarily  an  agri- 
cultural town.  The  fertile  soil  of  the 
plains  of  the  Connecticut  valley  have 
yielded  bountiful  crops  in  return  for  the 
cultivating  and  reaping  efforts  of  Sun- 
derland's farmers. 

The  oldest  community  named  Sunder- 
land lies  not  in  this  country  but  in  the 
northeast  of  England.  This  granddaddy 
of  all  New  World  Sunderlands  has  a 
much  different  profile  as  a  noted  min- 
ing, manufacturing,  and  fishing  center, 
with  a  population  of  180,000.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  from  this  English  town  and 
countryside  and  its  Earl,  that  Sunder- 
land, Mass.,  took  its  name. 


But  I  wanted  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  few  of  the  many  fascinating 
episodes  in  the  history  of  a  community 
that  was  a  century  old  by  the  time  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  And  that  history  be- 
gins long  before  the  town  was  known  as 
Sunderland.  For  the  first  half  ccntuiy 
of  its  existence  the  tiny  settlement  strug- 
gled along  imder  the  somewhat  inglori- 
ous name  of  Swampfield.  descriptive  at 
least  at  that  early  date  because  of  the 
numerous  swamps  in  the  town's  area. 
The  founders  of  the  town  apparently 
made  the  best  of  this  situation.  The  min- 
utes of  a  town  committee  meeting  showed 
plans  for  'the  town  street  to  be  eight  rods 
wide,  till  it  comes  toward  ye  lower  end, 
then  to  hold  something  wider  by  reason 
of  a  swamp  that  lies  in  ye  street." 

The  first  settlers  ol  Swampfield  came 
from  nearby  Hadley  to  the  land  they  had 
been  granted  by  the  general  court  in 
Boston.  An  entry  in  the  records  for  7the 
May,  1673,  shows: 

In  answer  to  the  petition  of  sundry  in- 
habitants of  Hadley.  the  Court  Judgeth  It 
meet  to  grant  .  .  .  the  quantity  of  six  miles 
.square  in  the  place  desired  .  .  .  provided 
that  within  seven  years,  there  be  a  competent 
number  of  families  settled  here,  and  that 
they  provide  themselves  with  an  able  and 
orthodox  minister. 

The  first  step  toward  a  settlement  of 
the  tract  was  to  purchase  the  Indian  title 
to  the  land.  This  task  was  entrusted  to 
Maj.  John  Pynchon  who  obtained  the 
deed  from  the  Indians  on  April  10.  1674. 
in  exchange  for  •80  fathom  of  wanipum, 
an  old  coat,  and  several  other  small 
things." 

But  this  arrangement  did  not  finalize 
affairs  with  the  Indians.  The  settlement 
was  broken  up  in  1675  when  the  chief 
known  as  King  Philip  opened  hostilities, 
and  the  settlers  fled  to  Hadley  for  safety. 
Swampfield  reverted  again  into  a  wilder- 
iiess  dming  the  succeeding  years  of  In- 
dian warfare.  At  the  close  of  Queen 
Anne's  War  and  the  return  of  a  peaceful 
era.  steps  for  resettlement  were  taken. 
A  petition  for  this  purpose  was  handed 
to  the  general  court  in  1713.  To  the  re- 
turning settlers  some  of  the  efforts  of  the 
first  inhabitants  were  still  in  evidence. 
It  is  said: 

When  the  second  settlement  was  made,  a 
basswood  tree,  about  one  foot  in  diameter 
had  grown  in  the  fixe  place  of  one  of  the 
houses  and  an  apple  tree,  set  out  by  the  first 
settlers,  was  found  large  and  thrifty. 

The  resettlement  was  quickly  accom- 
plished. By  1718.  the  general  court  agreed 
that  the  conditions  set  out  in  the  orig- 
inal grant  had  been  fulfilled,  and  on 
November  12  ordered  "that  the  inhab- 
itants be  invested  with  the  power,  priv- 
ileges, and  authorities  to  order,  direct, 
and  manage  all  the  affairs  of  their  town- 
.ship — and  that  the  name  of  the  town  be 
henceforth  called  Sunderland." 

The  name  was  selected  to  honor 
Charles  Spencer,  Earl  of  Sunderland, 
then  a  member  of  the  British  Cabinet, 
and  in  1718  appointed  to  be  first  Lord  of 
the  Treasury.  It  will  be  the  1718  date  of 
the  "second"  founding  of  the  Sunderland 
that  the  townspeople  will  celebrate  in 
July. 

Part  of  the  requirements  of  the  origi- 
nal grant  was  the  procuring  of  a  minister 
and  the  building  of  a  church.  In  order 
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to  fulfill  at  least  part  of  those  conditions, 
the  townspeople  resolved  in  November 
1716,  shortly  after  the  second  settlement, 
to  build  "a  meeting  house  30  feet  wide 
and  40  feet  long,  and  in  height  18  feet." 
And  the  town  i-ecords  show  that  it  was 
further  aereed  "that  all  the  proprietors  of 
Swampfield  shall  appear  early  in  the 
morning  of  Tue.sday  next  to  assi.st  in 
raising  the  meeting  house,  or  else  each 
man  that  absents  himself  to  pay  the  sum 
of  4  .shillings  per  day." 

It  was  the  same  type  of  community 
spirit — we  find  it  too  rarely  today — that 
bound  the  citizens  of  Sunderland  to- 
gether in  building  a  prosperous  and 
personable  community  during  the  next 
century. 

In  1775,  the  same  dedication  and  will- 
ingness to  sacrifice  to  the  common  good 
underlay  Sunderland's  eaaerness  to 
spring  to  the  rescue  when  the  Lexing- 
ton alarm  sounded.  The  far.'^lghted  town 
leaders  early  made  provision  for  the 
training  of  volunteers.  Sunderland's 
soldiers,  well  drilled  and  equipped,  were 
ready  to  defend  their  American  coun- 
trymen when  the  British  Army  first 
bepan  to  march. 

Another  evidence  of  Sunderland's 
in-eparation  for  the  future  was  the  con- 
stant concern  for  the  proper  education 
of  her  children.  Even  with  the  town's 
small  size,  the  citizens  have  maintained 
since  1771  both  primary  and  secondary 
schools.  Today  the  buildings  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  at  Sunderland's 
sister  city.  Amherst,  tower  above  the 
treetops  within  sight  of  the  residents 
of  Sunderland.  The  town  provides  a 
home  for  many  of  the  university's  pro- 
fessors and  students. 

Sunderland  remains  the  small  quiet 
Massacliusetts  town  amidst  beautiful 
countryside,  preserving  a  most  pleasant 
way  of  life.  Both  visitor  and  resident  can 
witness  the  evidences  of  a  modern  society 
in  a  community  that  prepares  its  future. 
But  they  can  also  reminisce  on  the  his- 
tory of  love  of  independence,  spirit  of 
community,  and  faith  in  God  that  is  the 
heritage  of  the  citizens  of  Sunderland. 
I  wish  a  most  enjoyable  250th  anniver- 
sary year  to  the  citizens  of  Sunderland 
who  have  ample  reason  for  historical 
pride  and  a  cause  for  celebration. 
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HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  14,  1968 

Mr.    KASTENMEIER.    Mr.    Speaker. 

the  fourth,  and  final,  installment  of  the 
report  of  the  American  University  Sym- 
posium on  Automated  Information  Sys- 
tems and  Copyright  Law  is  contained  in 
the  following  material — "Automated  In- 
formation Systems  and  Copyright  Law. 
Part  IV": 

SUMMART    AND    ANALYSIS 

(By  Lowell  H.  Hattery  and  George  P.  Bush, 
the  American  University) 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  threefold; 

1.  To  comment  briefly  on  papers  presented 
at  the  symposium. 


2.  To  summarize  symposium  discussion 
based  on  editors'  notes  and  on  materials 
furnished  by  symposium  members  during  or 
subsequent  to  the  fcymposium. 

■3.  To  ofler  analysis  preliminary  to  editors' 
conclusions  and  recommends. 

COMMENTARY    ON    TAPERS   PRESENTED 

The  papers  in  most  cases  represented 
highly  condensed  statements  of  complex 
subjects.  Only  bclected  highlights  are  re- 
ported here. 

After  a  review  of  legislative  history  of 
copyright  law  revision  by  Barb.nra  A.  Ringer, 
the  state-of-the-art  of  electronic  computing 
systems  relevant  to  copyright  law  matters 
was  reported  by  Mervin  MuUer.  Dr.  MuUer 
emphasized  Umit.itions  of  computer  systems 
for  storage  and  retrieval  of  'int^llectu-il  in- 
formation." He  believes  that  .such  equipment 
for  the  next  10  years  will  be  "unreliable, 
impractical  and  uneconomical  for  bulk 
storage."  This  does  not  belie  tlie  usefulness 
of  computers  for  text  manipulation.  George 
Ectgroth  applied  concepts  of  systems  Hnalysis 
to  the  problems  of  copyright  and  changing 
technology. 

Communications  technology  was  reviewed 
by  James  F.  Holmes. 

Microform  storage  and  automatic  retrieval 
of  Jilm  was  reported  by  A.  Kenneth  Show- 
waiter.  He  described  the  film  teclii.'/logv 
which  permits  300  x  1  linear  reduction  with 
the  capacity  of  6000  pa^es  of  12"  x  15"  text  In 
a  4"  X  5"  microfiche  which  can  be  searched 
by  an  electronic  retrieval  system.  The  tech- 
nology and  economics  of  high  density  film 
and  other  microform  storage  including  \ldeo 
techniques  seem  to  have  special  significance 
for  the  copyright  problem. 

Julius  Marke  posed  the  probability  of 
changing  patterns  of  research  due  to  the 
"Information  explosion  and  new  technology." 
He  stated.  "Not  only  will  collaboration  be- 
come characteristic  of  intellectual  research, 
but  in  all  probability  there  will  be  a  greater 
dependence  on  the  artifacts  spawned  out  by 
computer  programs."  Professor  Marke  fore- 
sees the  search  for  and  retrieval  of  informa- 
tion rather  than  documents.  "Inasmuch  as 
it  .'ippears  to  me  that  in  the  future  informa- 
tion retrieval  will  be  the  point  of  departure 
in  automated  systems,  rather  than  docu- 
ment retrieval,  especially  as  the  rate  of  ob- 
solescence of  information  becomes  more 
rapid,  it  is  my  thought  that  sophisticated 
and  complicated  information  programs  fed 
into  computers  and  related  technology  will 
dominate  the  research  world,  and  these  pro- 
grams in  turn  will  be  extravagantly  employed 
to  develop  and  create  new  information  sys- 
tems." 

Statutory  licensing  systems  providing  pric- 
ing structures  whereby  copyright  owners 
may  compete  for  patronage  were  discussed 
by  Norton  Goodwin.  Some  elements  of  a 
clearinghouse  were  presented  by  Kirby  West- 
helmer. 

Howard  Hilton  suggested  a  universal  docu- 
ment Identification  system  and  described  a 
model  system.  He  pointed  out  the  great  need 
for  a  code  which  can  uniquely  Identify  docu- 
ments of  various  kinds,  worldwide,  and  for 
a  period  to  the  year  2500.  He  explained  the 
need  for  a  universal  system  particularly  in 
the  resolving  of  copyright  problems  in  the 
area  of  permissions  and  payments.  The 
.■specifics  for  such  identification  are  stated. 
A  briefer  presentation  by  Hilton  appeared 
as  a  paper  in  a  recent  book:  Proceedings  of 
the  American  Documentation  Institute.  An- 
nual Meeting.  Vol.  4.  2967.  entitled:  "A 
Method  for  Organizing  Information  by 
Uniquely  Identifying  All  Recorded  Knowl- 
edge" (p.  119-123).  He  stressed  the  necessity 
for  early  adoption  of  such  a  system  and  its 
important  relationship  to  any  sort  of  clear- 
inghouse for  permission  and  payments  for 
copyrighted  materials. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to 
classify  "the  literature".  Those  attempts  In 
the  western  world  with  which  one  Is  most 
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familiar  are  the  Dewey  Decimal  System,  the 
Library  of  Congress  system,  and  Universal 
Decimal  Classification  (UDC)  used  In  Eu- 
rope especially.  In  contrast  to  these  and  other 
classification  systems,  the  Hilton  proposal 
(HL'Ci  Is  a  code  Identification  which 
uniquely  designates  each  individual  Item 
and  which  can  Incorporate  within  Itself  a 
large  number  of  lesser  numbering  systems, 
thus  facilitating  its  Introduction  and  use- 
fulness. 

Norton  Goodwin  has  offered  a  numerical 
document  identification  system  for  control 
and  accounting  purposes  which  has  the  qual- 
ities of  uniqueness  and  simplicity.  It  does 
not  Include  any  subject  or  other  non-objec- 
tive classification  elements.  The  system  is 
described  in  his  statement  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  In  April  1967.- 

Mr.  Goodwin  also  discussed  the  design 
characteristics  of  such  a  system  at  the  Amer- 
ican University  Institute  on  Management  of 
Automation  in  Printing  and  Publishing  in 
January  1967.  He  said  in  part:  - 

"In  drafting  an  automation-oriented  stat- 
ute designed  to  deter  unauthorlL-ed  copy- 
making,  care  must  be  taken  that  all  opera- 
tional instructions  can  be  executed  on  the 
basis  of  data  In  hand.  This  calls  for  specifica- 
tion of  an"  efficient  format  for  the  notice  of 
copyright  in  which  the  unique  identity  of 
each  work,  the  identity  of  the  payee,  and  tlie 
expiration  date  Is  to  be  given.  To  be  etfi- 
cient.  the  format  must  recognize  that  payee 
and  expiration  information  are  part  of,  and 
not  additions  to,  the  identification  of  the 
work. 

"Similarly,  the  format  for  the  authoriza- 
tion entry  must  be  specified  with  a  view  to 
storage  economy.  In  addition  to  the  identity 
of  the  work,  the  authorization  entry  must 
include  fields  for  the  identity  of  the  author- 
ized copy-maker,  the  execution  date,  and  for 
the  serial  number,  should  more  than  one 
copy  of  the  work  be  executed  on  that  day. 

•Record-keeping  cost  considerations  re- 
quire that  the  requisite  fields  be  kept  as  few 
and  as  small  as  practical." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  permissions  and 
payments  are  dependent  upon  unique  Iden- 
tification of  copyrightable  materials,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  code  Identification  Is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  copyright  revision  problem.  In 
further  studies,  symposia,  or  Congressional 
hearings.  Professor  Hilton,  Mr  Goodwin  and 
others  should  be  heard  on  this  subject  and 
its  related  aspects. 

On  adoption  of  an  official  document  iden- 
tification system,  the  following  steps  should 
be  taken : 

a.  A  manual  should  be  prepared  for  the 
use  of  publishers,  librarians,  educators.  Fed- 
eral contractors.  Federal  offices — all  sources 
which  generate  "literature".  Such  a  manual 
should  explain  the  steps  in  selecting  appro- 
priate code  identification  numbers. 

b  Literature  dated  after  September  1,  1968 
(or  other  specified  deadline  i  presented  to  the 
Copyright  Office  for  copyright  should  bear  a 
code  number  on  the  application  and  the 
same  number  should  appear  on  the  verso  of 
the  title  page  of  the  book  or  on  the  title 
page  of  monographs.  U.S.  government  pub- 
lications, reports  and  other  "literature". 
After  the  deadline  date  no  copyright  would 
be  Issued  without  such  code  number. 

c  Literature  dated  prior  to  September  1, 
1968  (or  other  deadline)  should  be  identified 
by  a  code  numbering  system  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 


'  For  the  full  paper  see  U  S.  Senate.  Hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents, 
Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  90th  Congress.  1st  Ses- 
sion. Pursuant  to  S.  Res.  37  on  S.  597  Part 
3.  April  6,  11,  and  12.  1967  Washington,  DC: 
U.3.  Government  Printing  Office,  1967,  pp. 
737  fT. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  746. 
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d.  Universal  application.  Steps  should  be 
taken  to  suggest  to  the  members  of  the 
Berne  Convention  that  they  adopt  the  code 
Identification  system. 

The  organization  of  an  operational  clear- 
inghouse to  provide  systematic  access  to  the 
contents  of  published  works  that  will  at  the 
same  time  secure  incentives  to  intellectual 
creativity  and  formal  organization  was  con- 
sidered but  not  in  detail.  In  his  paper  on 
"Systems  of  Permissions  and  Payments"  Nor- 
ton Goodwin  commented'  on  the  matter  of 
securing  a  competitive  market  for  intellec- 
tual property  in  a  made- to-order  information 
copy  technology  .J 

Of  the  thirteen  study  areas  suggested  by 
Goodwin  •  the  question  of  alternative  meth- 
ods of  pricing  was  the  only  one  on  which  a 
detailed  position  was  reported.  Review  of  the 
complete  list  of  study  areas  identified  fur- 
ther topics  for  serious  study  in  the  formula- 
tion of  a  public  policy  concerning  new  tech- 
nologies for  storing  and  accessing  the  con- 
tents of  published  documents. 

Paul  G.  Zurkowski,  in  a  paper  analyzing 
the  unique  elements  of  the  post  Gutenberg 
era,  suggests  three  specific  changes  in  exist- 
ing copyright  law  concepts  "to  continue  pro- 
tection for  rights  of  authors  and  copyright 
owners  and  to  provide  the  means  for  ac- 
counting for  copying."  These  changes  are: 
(1)  Provision  for  a  "format  copyright";  (2) 
provision  for  statutory  copyright  licensing; 
and  (3)  a  unique  identification  numbering 
system  for  accounting  purposes. 

Several  papers  reported  the  interests  of 
special  groups.  Charles  F.  Gosnell  discussed 
the  interests  of  librarians.  Dr.  Gosnell  is 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Copyright 
Issues  of  the  American  Library  Association. 
He  takes  the  position  that  copying  as  prac- 
ticed in  libraries,  is  a  time  honored  custom 
that  does  not  affect  sales  of  books  and 
periodicals  seriously,  if  at  all.  He  raises 
strenuous  objections  to  actual  and  proposed 
invasions  of  the  public  domain,  such  as  ex- 
tension of  duration  of  copyright,  develop- 
ment of  the  "lending  right"  or  royalties  on 
loans  of  books  from  libraries,  the  proposal 
to  establish  clearing  liouses  for  collecting 
royalties  from  libraries,  the  restriction  of 
computer  input,  and  is  against  the  proposals 
to  base  royalities  on  use  of  copies  rather  than 
on  sale. 

Dr.  Gosnell  reports  that  the  American 
Library  Association  supports  the  proposal 
for  a  National  Commission.  The  ALA  has 
adopted  a  resolution  that  "the  copyright 
revision  bill  be  amended  to  provide  that  such 
of  its  terms  as  relate  to  any  copyright  tisage 
under  study  by  the  National  Commission 
shall  not  become  effective  until  the  Commis- 
sion has  made  its  reports  and  the  recom- 
mendations contained  therein  have  been 
acted  iipon  by  the  Congress." 

Arthur  J.  Greenbaum  argued  for  copyright 
protection  against  conversion  into  machine 
readable  form.  Charles  H.  Lieb  discussed  the 
problem  of  adequate  rewards  for  producers 
of  intellectual  works. 

Bella  Linden  outlined  the  requirements  to 
protect  the  publishing  industry  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  new  information  technology  for 
creative,  packaging  and  marketing  functions. 
She  endorsed  the  idea  of  a  study  commission, 
and  presented  the  following  statement  cf 
position: 

"1.  The  proposed  copyright  bill  in  no  way 
changes  the  present  law  with  respect  to  com- 
puterized uses  of  copyrighted  material. 

"2,  It  is  not  yet  known  as  to  what  the  terms 
'programs,'  'input'  and  'output'  will  en- 
compass as  computer  technology  develops. 
Therefore  it  Is  not  adv'isable  at  this  time  to 
draft  language  for  a  statute  using  these  terms 
or  referring  to  what  they  intend  to  cover. 

"3,  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  evi- 
dence whatsoever  that  publishers,  authors. 
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owners  and  users  of  computerized  informa- 
tion systems  will  not  be  able  to  negotiate  and 
work  out  reasonable  contractual  arrange- 
ments. 

"4.  It  is  not  in  the  public  interest  to  take 
away  authors'  and  pxiblishers'  private  prop- 
erty. Tills  would  lead  to  a  government  sup- 
ported and  administered  publishing  industry. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  cultural  and  economic 
good  as  well  as  political  philosophy  of  the 
United  States." 

Irwin  Karp  pointed  out  the  importance  and 
creativity  of  the  writer.  He  endorsed  the  idea 
of  a  Federal  Study  Commission,  probably  ap- 
pointed by  the  Congress. 

Harold  Wlgren  reviewed  trends  in  educa- 
tional methods  and  the  requirements  he  sees 
as  necessary  to  the  fulfillment  of  those  meth- 
ods. i'Unong  requirements  are: 

1.  Input  into  computers  should  be  exempt 
from  copyright. 

2.  Tlie  doctrine  of  "fair  use"  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  use  of  computers  and  auto- 
mated systems. 

3.  Students  should  be  enabled  to  use  the 
new  technology  as  freely  as  teachers. 

Dr.  Wlgren  reported  further  that  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  of  Educational  Organiza- 
tions and  Institutions  on  Copyright  Law  Re- 
vision proposes  a  statutory  Federal  Study 
Commission  which  would  make  recommen- 
dations in  3  to  5  years. 

Dr.  Wlgren  also  said,  "Some  type  of  stat- 
utory procedure  is  urgently  needed  for  the 
periodic  reassessment  of  the  copyright  ques- 
tions generated  by  the  computer." 

Although  no  one  spoke  specifically  for 
Journal  publishers,  one  participant  provided 
the  statement  of  the  President  uf  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society,  Charles  G.  Overberger, 
to  Senator  John  L.  McClellan  (the  ACS  pub- 
lishes 18  Journals  and  Chemical  Abstracts) . 
The  statement  expressed  concern  "that  the 
unauthorized  use  of  materials  under  an  In- 
creasingly liberalized  'fair  use'  doctrine  could 
impair  or  even  destroy  our  ability  to  gen- 
erate, publish  and  disseminate  such  scien- 
tific information  in  the  future.  While  the 
Society  in  no  way  seeks  to  hamper  or  re- 
strict either  the  learning  process  or  The 
use  of  technological  developments  and  equip- 
ment needed  to  Improve  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation, it  cannot  be  oblivious  to  the  ef- 
fects of  these  developments  on  the  essential 
financial  support  needed  to  continue  the  pvib- 
llshing  function  which  generates  the  basic 
materials."  '- 

DISCrSSIOM    .\ND    PRINCIPAL    ISSUES 

Discussion  following  symposium  papers 
w.is  full,  vigorous  and  issue-related,  A  wide 
ranme  of  interests  and  background  was  rep- 
resented. To  some  the  stakes  were  high  and 
the  issties  critical.  It  should  be  recalled  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  passed  a 
controversial  revision  bill  Just  four  weeks 
earlier  and  that  the  Senate  had  held  hear- 
ings. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  this  group  of  per- 
sons represented  several  disciplines,  there 
was  some  groping  toward  a  statement  of  the 
problem.  But  it  soon  developed  that  there 
was  not  one  central  problem  only,  but  many 
interrelated  problems — legal,  procedural, 
legislative,  cultural,  technological  and  time- 
related.  Principal  interest  In  the  debate  con- 
cerned these  topics:  Input  and  Output. 
Economics  and  Pricing,  Clearinghouse.  Au- 
thor-Publisher-Educator-Researcher, Study 
Commission,  Fixed  versus  Ephemeral  Image. 
Pending  Legislative  Action,  Interdependency 
of  some  of  these  topics  results  In  some  re- 
dundancy in  reporting. 

INPUT-OUTPtIT    ISStrE 

This  issue  is  complex  and  critical.  In  gen- 
eral, producers  of  information  feel  they  will 
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be  served  better  with  copyright  protection 
at  input  to  an  automated  systems;  users 
feel  they  will  be  served  better  with  protec- 
tion at  output  only. 

Within  this  general  division  there  are  var- 
iables The  use  to  which  information  is  to 
be  put  may  be  recognized  as  a  significant 
\arlable  at  either  input  or  ovitput.  For  ex- 
ample, the  privilege  to  input  copyrighted 
materials  for  experimental,  research  purposes 
might  be  differentiated  from  input  for  gen- 
eral retrieval  purposes.  On  the  other  hand 
the  concept  of  "fair  use"  is  a  variable  applied 
at  output.  (The  same  concept  could  be  ap- 
plied at  input  also  ) 

The  issue  was  debated  vigorously.  Polar 
;)ositiDns  were  expressed.  However,  there  was 
:t  significant  voice  expressing  the  view  that 
neither  polar  position  was  realistic  The 
\oice  seemed  to  favor  protection  at  input 
with  exceptions  which  in  general  would  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  use. 

The  :nput-output  issue  might  well  have 
Deen  the  focal  subject  for  the  full  sympo- 
,  ium.  or  a  similar  symposium  in  the  future. 
.\ppraisal  of  the  situation,  now  and  in  the 
luture  requires  a  hard  look  at  several  tech- 
nologies— computer  memories  and  tapes,  line 
communication,  facsimile,  ephemeral  visual 
display  microprint,  microfilm  and  coupling 
one  or  more  of  these  technologies  into  auto- 
mated =ystems.  .Such  a  prospective  review 
:issumes  study  of  the  economic  benefit  de- 
rived from  the  file  organization  as  distinct 
from  the  value  of  the  information  contained 
in  the  file. 

As  to  input,  it  was  pointed  out  that  there 
.should  not  be  too  great  rigidity  of  jxilicy  be- 
cause the  copyrighted  materials  vary  greatly 
even  within  educational  materials,  it  ;s  also 
possible  that  some  materials  should  be  con- 
trolled at  input,  others  at  the  output  stage. 
.\  representative  of  education  believed  that 
.a  this  point  in  time  we  know  very  little 
about  the  economics  of  this  question,  the 
-ize  of  the  data  base,  and  the  definition  of 
ir.put  raid  output.  He  thought  it  abundantly 
lear  that  this  topic  needs  further  study  and 
that  this  is  not  the  time  to  take  a  liard 
position  in  terms  of  legislative  language.  In 
this  same  vein,  he  called  attention  to  Sec- 
Tions  108  and  110  of  H.R.  2512,  with  the  sug- 
L'estion  that  prejudice  against  the  computer 
-should  be  removed. 

At  this  juncture  it  was  noted  that  H.R. 
i;512  makes  no  reference  to  input,  whereas 
output  is  frequently  mentioned  or  implied. 
Also  noted  was  the  act  of  infringement  in 
the  making  of  a  microform.  An  attorney  who 
represents  publishers  suggested  that  the 
;ack  of  protective  security  is  the  reason  for 
controlling  input  rather  than  output. 

An  attorney  for  educational  interests  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  out  of  Congressional 
debates  the  educational  community  would 
get  a  bill  favorable  to  its  interests.  For  ex- 
ample, m  the  matter  of  input  and  output. 
!)oth  should  be  exempted.  .\s  to  the  point  of 
payment,  he  indicated  that  agreement  could 
be  made  at  any  point  in  the  output  process. 
Implicit  to  the  interests  of  the  educational 
comnittnity  was  the  issue  which  emerged 
during  the  course  of  the  sv-mposium:  the 
public's  interest  versus  the  owner's  interest 
::i  the  free  dissemination  and  accessibility  of 
ideas,  particularly  in  the  three  areas  of  re- 
earch.  development,  and  education.  A  new 
phenomenon  is  apparent  as  one  notes  the 
merger  activities  between  publishers  and 
the  electronic  hardware,  software  and  repro- 
graphic machine  corporations.  This  matter 
^3  being  watched  with  interest  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  which  was  represented 
by  attorneys  at  the  symposium. 

A  Federal  official  reported  a  movement  to 
set  up  an  interagency  Ad  Hoc  Task  Group 
on  Legal  Aspects  Involved  in  National  In- 
formation Systems.  Its  function  would  be  to 
consider  the  relationship  between  scientific 
communication  and  property  rights,  includ- 
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ing  the  implications  of  proposed  general  re- 
vision of  the  copyright  law.  This  appeared  to 
be  a  positive  ^tep  by  the  Executive  Branch, 
which  heretofore  had  not  taken  much  action 
in  the  revision  process. 

Control  by  copyright  owner  at  input  was 
deemed  essential  by  a  publisher  representa- 
tive, as  otherwise  instructional  materials  are 
likely  to  be  severely  discouraged,  and,  fur- 
thermore, protection  against  misuse  cannot 
be  adequately  safeguarded  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  there  is  nothing  inherently 
wrong  with  the  input  Into  the  Information 
storage  and  retrieval  system.  What  is  wrong 
is  that  the  user  who  makes  the  multiple  use 
does  so  at  the  cost  of  a  single  hard  copy  in- 
stead of  a  cost  realistically  determined  with 
relation  to  the  cost  of  publishing,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  nature  of  the  user  on  the 
other.  To  insist  in  these  circumstances  on 
free  input  and  the  equivalent  broad  educa- 
tional exemption  is  an  •exercise  in  futility," 
in  the  opinion  of  this  participant 

Another  counsel  for  publishers  urged  that 
proprietors  should  be  able  to  control  the  use 
of  their  material  at  the  poii^t  where  it  is 
converted  into  machine-readable  form  for 
use  as  computer  input  This  kind  of  trans- 
cribing should  constitute  copyright  infringe- 
ment. 

As  a  practical  matter,  it  was  pointed  out. 
it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  measure  the 
extent  of  output  of  copyrighted  material  or 
the  extent  of  internal  manipulation  of  such 
material  Therefore,  controls  have  to  be 
placed  at  the  input  stage.  A  differing  view 
was  presented  for  the  special  case  of  ephem- 
eral display  It  was  suggested  that  the  in- 
troduction of  a  work  into  the  data  process- 
ing system  for  ephemeral  display  purposes 
should  not  be  considered  as  violating  the 
constraint  of  the  copyright  law. 

ECONOMICS    AND    PRICING 

Most  of  the  byways  of  discussion  finally 
lead  back  to  central  Issues  of  economics  and 
pricing.  Users  claim  they  are  not  seeking 
something  for  nothing  and  producers  claim 
they  are  simply  protecting  viability.  The 
problems  about  which  it  is  difficult  to  agree, 
even  within  producer  groups  and  within  user 
groups,  include: 

(1)   Compulsory  vs.  voluntary  licensing; 

(2  I   Fixed  vs.  variable  fees; 

(3)  Antitrust  considerations; 

(4)  Agent  for  collection  of  fees; 
1 5  )    Accounting  for  usage. 

There  is  precedent  for  applying  different 
fees  to  different  kinds  and  frequency  of  use. 
A  participant  cited  an  example:  "An  indi- 
vidual might  spend  $3.50  to  buy  a  printed 
copy  of  My  Fair  Lady  in  order  to  read  it. 
but  he  cannot  perform  the  play  commercially 
unless  the  copyright  proprietor's  consent  is 
obtained  and  perhaps  a  considerable  royalty 
paid."  He  concluded.  "In  short,  use  of  a 
copyrighted  work  in  a  computer  operation 
contributes  a  different  and  higher  quality  of 
use  which  cannot  be  equated  with  a  single 
or  multiple  use  of  a  single  work  in  print 
form." 

Manifestly,  pricing  has  been  solved  in 
past  years  by  bargaining  In  the  market  place. 
The  advent  of  automation  and  the  new  tech- 
nology, it  was  argued,  would  not  greatly  af- 
fect pricing  practices  in  the  publishing  held. 
On  the  other  hand  it  might  greatly  affect 
the  payments  practices. 

It  was  noted  that  Chemical  Abstracts.  Inc. 
had  considerable  success  with  standardized 
contracts  for  its  informational  services.  CA 
leases  microfilm  and  tape  replicas,  and  varies 
the  price  based  upon  the  number  of  users 
at  any  given  facility.  The  annual  subscrip- 
tion price  for  computer  tape  data  consist- 
ing of  a  iile  of  abstracts  is  $1,300,  plus  S50 
for  each  group  of  25  or  fewer  scientists.  (The 
abstract  service  also  provides  a  computer 
program  and  documentation  for  file  search- 
ing.) 

This  latter  practice  evoked  a  comment  that 
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the  public  interest  must  be  reflected  In  the 
pricing  structure.  For  example,  students  in 
the  United  States  have  free  access  to  books 
within  a  library.  Should  there  be  a  charge  to 
him  lor  remote  access,  when  a  book  or  an 
article  is  secured  for  lilm  through  inter- 
library  loan  or  its  equivalent? 

It  was  suggested  by  a  publisher  representa- 
tive that  there  should  be  willingness  on  the 
part  of  users  to  sit  down  with  publishers  or 
authors  to  negotiate  a  fee  system  for  any  one 
specific  use. 

Pricing  in  the  future  will  be  further 
affected  by  the  newer  technology  and  its  ap- 
plications; for  example,  the  application  not 
only  to  schoolhouse  education,  but  to  home 
use  via  telephone  circuitry.  In  both  cases 
pricing  can  be  based  upon  use  because  the 
computer  can  maintain  auditable  records.  It 
was  urged  that  pricing  based  ujxjn  user  fre- 
quency not  be  wTltlen  into  the  language  of 
the  copyright  law. 

Discussion  turned  from  larger  producers 
and  users  of  copyrighted  materials  to  Indi- 
vidual users — a  shut-in  child,  lor  example. 
We  are  moving  In  the  direction  of  life-long, 
de-institutionalized  learning.  Therefore  there 
is  little  data  upon  which  to  base  a  pricing 
policy. 

Another  clement  in  the  problem  of  fixed 
prices  is  the  difference  in  costs  of  developing 
and  marketing  different  kinds  of  publica- 
tions. One  participant  said.  "Consider,  for 
example,  the  different  factors  involved  in  the 
publication  of  a  directory,  or  an  encyclo- 
pedia, or  a  reference  work,  or  a  text  book,  or 
a  work  of  belles-lettres." 

It  seems  obvious  that  a  statutorv  fixed  fee 
is  impractical.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
legal  questions  associated  with  a  private 
clearinghouse  pricing  system.  Tills  issue  was 
discussed  by  a  participant  in  the  following 
statement: 

"A  voluntary  clearinghouse  with  which 
each  user  would  bargain  In  order  to  secure 
permission  to  use  whole  batches  of  copy- 
righted material  raises  difficult  problems 
insofar  as  it  eliminates  competition  between 
owners  of  copyrighted  material  to  sell  that 
material  to  a  tiser  Such  a  system  provides 
ready  access  to  material  and  the  convenience 
of  bargaining  with  only  one  person,  but  it 
gives  that  one  person  the  power  to  set  a 
monopoly  price.  And.  for  that  reason,  if  such 
a  system  is  not  specifically  sanctioned  by 
law.  it  is  probably  illegal  under  the  ,inti- 
trust  laws." 

The  participant  added  these  comments  on 
a  "reasonable  royalty"  approach  by  a  clear- 
inghouse: 

"The  monopoly  problem  of  a  clearinghouse 
arrangement  is  mitigated  to  the  extent  that 
the  clearinghouse  is  required  to  charge  a 
reasonable  royalty.  The  major  problem  is 
that  of  determining  the  amount  of  reason- 
able royalty.  This  might  be  a)  set  by  a  gov- 
ernmental representative  on  the  clearing- 
house staff,  b)  set  by  a  court,  or  o  set  bv 
the  private  parties,  but  with  penalties  pro- 
vided if  a  court  later  determines  that  the 
royalties  were  not  reasonable  dike  the  CATV 
compromise  in  the  proposed  revision).  This 
last  proposal  sounds  the  most  practical,  for 
it  \\-lll  eliminate  much  nf  the  burden 
thrown  upon  the  courts  by,  for  example,  the 
ASCAP  decree,  which  requires  them  to  set 
reasonable  royalties.  (It  would  al.so  be  pos- 
sible to  have  the  statute  provide  tor  com- 
pulsory licensing  at  a  reasonable  royalty 
without  a  clearinghouse. )" 

Related  to  the  topic  of  pricing  is  that  of 
payment-s.  and  closely  related  to  payments 
is  that  of  permissions.  There  is  great 
divergence  of  \  lews  on  both  permissions  and 
payments.  There  are  many  who  would  prefer 
not  to  recognize  the  problem  because  of  time 
and  effort  to  seek  out  the  copyright  owner 
Furthermore,  there  is  the  problem  of  negoti- 
ation on  price  and  formalities  of  payment 
As  a  consequence,  there  is  more  and  more 
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familiar  are  the  Dewey  Decimal  System,  the 
Library  of  Congress  system,  and  Universal 
Decimal  Classification  (UDC)  used  In  Eu- 
rope especially.  In  contrast  to  these  and  other 
classlficntlon  systems,  the  Hilton  proposal 
(HUCl  Is  a  code  Identification  which 
uniquely  designates  each  Individual  Item 
and  which  can  incorporate  within  Itself  a 
large  number  of  lesser  numbering  systems, 
thus  facilitating  its  Introduction  and  use- 
fulness. 

Norton  Goodwin  has  offered  a  numerical 
document  identification  system  for  control 
and  accounting  purposes  which  has  the  qual- 
ities of  uniqueness  and  simplicity.  It  does 
not  Include  any  subject  or  other  non-objec- 
tlve  classification  elements.  The  system  is 
described  in  his  statement  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  In  April  1967.- 

Mr.  Goodwin  also  discussed  the  design 
characteristics  of  such  a  system  at  the  Amer- 
ican University  Institute  on  Management  of 
Automation  in  Printing  and  Publishing  in 
January  1967.  He  said  in  part:  ■ 

"In  drafting  an  automation-oriented  stat- 
ute designed  to  deter  unauthorized  copy- 
malting,  care  must  be  taken  that  all  opera- 
tional instructions  can  be  executed  on  the 
basis  of  rfata  in  hand.  This  calls  for  specifica- 
tion of  an' efficient  format  for  the  notice  ol 
copyright  in  which  the  unique  identity  of 
each  worK.  the  identity  of  the  payee,  and  the 
expiration  date  Is  to  be  given.  To  be  effi- 
cient, the  format  must  recognize  that  payee 
and  expiration  information  are  part  of.  and 
not  additions  to,  the  identification  of  the 
work. 

"Similarly,  the  format  for  the  authoriza- 
tion entry  must  be  specified  with  a  view  to 
storage  economy.  In  addition  to  the  identity 
of  the  work,  the  authorization  entry  must 
Include  fields  for  the  identity  of  the  author- 
ized copy-maker,  the  execution  date,  and  for 
the  serial  number,  should  more  than  one 
copy  of  the  work  be  executed  on  that  day. 

"Record-keeping  cost  considerations  re- 
quire that  the  requisite  fields  be  kept  as  few 
and  as  small  as  practical." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  permissions  and 
payments  are  dependent  upon  unique  Iden- 
tification of  copyrightable  materials,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  code  identification  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  copvTlght  revision  problem.  In 
further  studies,  symposia,  or  Congressional 
hearings.  Professor  Hilton,  Mr  Goodwin  and 
others  should  be  heard  on  this  subject  and 
Its  related  aspects. 

On  adoption  of  an  official  document  Iden- 
tification system,  the  following  steps  should 
be  taken : 

a.  A  manual  should  be  prepared  for  the 
use  of  publishers.  librarians,  educators.  Fed- 
eral contractors.  Federal  offices — all  sources 
which  generate  "literature".  Such  a  manual 
should  explain  the  steps  in  selecting  appro- 
priate code  identification  numbers. 

b  Literature  dated  after  September  1.  1968 
(or  other  specified  deadline;  presented  to  the 
Copyright  Office  for  copyright  should  bear  a 
code  number  on  the  application  and  the 
same  number  should  appear  on  the  verso  of 
the  title  page  of  the  book  or  on  the  title 
page  of  monographs.  US.  government  pub- 
lications, reports  and  other  "literature". 
After  the  deadline  date  no  copyright  would 
be  Issued  without  such  code  number. 

c  Literature  dated  prior  to  September  1, 
1968  (or  other  deadline i  should  be  identified 
by  a  code  numbering  system  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 


'  For  the  full  paper  see  U.S.  Senate.  Hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents. 
Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  90th  Congress.  1st  Ses- 
sion. Pursuant  to  S.  Res.  37  on  S.  597.  Part 
3.  April  6.  U.  and  12.  1967.  Washington.  DC: 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  1967,  pp. 
737  ft. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  746. 
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d.  Universal  application.  Steps  should  be 
taken  to  suggest  to  the  nu-mbers  of  the 
Berne  Convention  that  they  adopt  the  code 
identification  system. 

The  organization  of  an  operational  clear- 
inghouse to  provide  systematic  access  to  the 
contents  of  published  works  that  will  at  the 
same  time  secure  incentives  to  Intellectual 
creativity  and  formal  organization  was  con- 
sidered but  not  in  detail.  In  his  paper  on 
"Systems  of  Permissions  and  Payments"  Nor- 
ton Goodwin  commented  on  the  matter  of 
securing  a  competitive  market  for  intellec- 
tual property  In  a  made-to-order  information 
copy  technology.^ 

Of  the  thirteen  study  areas  suggested  by 
Goodwin  '  the  question  of  alternative  meth- 
ods of  pricing  was  the  only  one  on  which  a 
detailed  position  was  reported.  Review  of  the 
complete  list  of  study  areas  identified  fur- 
ther topics  for  serious  study  in  the  formula- 
tion of  a  public  policy  concerning  new  tech- 
nologies for  storing  and  accessing  the  con- 
tents of  published  documents. 

Paul  G.  Zurkowskl.  in  a  paper  analyzing 
the  unique  elements  of  the  post  Gutenberg 
era.  suggests  three  specific  changes  in  exist- 
ing copyright  law  concepts  "to  continue  pro- 
tection for  rights  of  authors  and  copyright 
owners  and  to  provide  the  means  for  ac- 
counting for  copying."  These  changes  arc: 
(1)  Provision  for  a  "format  copyright":  (2) 
provision  for  statutory  copyright  licensing; 
and  (3)  a  unique  identification  numbering 
system  for  accounting  purposes. 

Several  papers  reported  the  Interests  of 
special  groups.  Charles  P.  Gosnell  discussed 
the  Interests  of  librarians.  Dr.  Gosnell  is 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Copyright 
Issues  of  the  American  Library  Association. 
He  takes  the  position  that  copying  as  prac- 
ticed in  libraries,  is  a  time  honored  custom 
that  does  not  affect  sales  of  books  and 
periodicals  seriously,  11  at  all.  He  raises 
strenuous  objections  to  actual  and  proposed 
invasions  of  the  public  domain,  such  as  ex- 
tension of  duration  of  copyright,  develop- 
ment of  the  "lendliig  right"  or  royalties  on 
loans  of  books  from  libraries,  the  proposal 
to  establish  cleariiig  houses  for  collecting 
royalties  from  libraries,  the  restriction  of 
computer  input,  and  is  against  the  proposals 
to  base  royallties  on  use  of  copies  rather  than 
on  sale. 

Dr.  Gosnell  reports  that  the  American 
Library  Association  supports  the  proposal 
for  a  National  Commission.  The  ALA  has 
adopted  a  resolution  that  "the  copyright 
revision  bill  be  amended  to  provide  that  such 
of  its  terms  as  relate  to  any  copyright  usage 
under  study  by  the  National  Commission 
shall  not  become  effective  until  the  Commis- 
sion has  made  its  reports  and  the  recom- 
mendations contained  therein  have  been 
acted  upon  by  the  Congress." 

Arthur  J.  Greenbaum  argued  for  copyright 
protection  against  conversion  into  machine 
readable  form.  Charles  H.  Lieb  discussed  the 
problem  of  adequate  rewards  for  producers 
of  intellectual  works. 

Bella  Linden  outlined  the  requirements  to 
protect  the  publishing  industry  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  new  information  teciinology  for 
creative,  packaging  and  marketing  functions. 
She  endorsed  the  idea  of  a  study  commission, 
and  presented  the  following  statement  of 
position: 

"1.  The  proposed  copyright  bill  in  no  way 
changes  the  present  law  with  respect  to  com- 
puterized uses  of  copyrighted  material. 

"2.  It  is  not  yet  known  as  to  what  the  terms 
■programs,'  'input'  and  'output'  will  en- 
compass as  computer  technology  de\elops. 
Therefore  it  is  not  advisable  at  this  time  to 
draft  language  for  a  statute  using  these  terms 
or  referrii^g  to  what  they  intend  to  cover. 

"3.  At  the  present  time  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence whatsoever  that  publishers,   authors. 
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owners  and  users  of  computerized  informa- 
tion systems  will  not  be  able  to  negotiate  and 
work  out  reasonable  contractual  arrange- 
ments. 

"4.  It  is  not  in  the  public  interest  to  take 
away  authors'  and  publishers'  private  prop- 
erty, nils  would  lead  to  a  government  sup- 
ported and  administered  publishing  industry. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  cultural  and  economic 
good  as  well  us  political  philosophy  of  the 
United  States." 

Irwin  Karp  pointed  out  the  Importance  and 
creativity  of  the  writer.  He  endorsed  the  idea 
of  a  Federal  Study  Commission,  probably  ap- 
pointed by  the  Congress. 

Harold  Wlgrcn  reviewed  trends  in  educa- 
tional methods  and  the  requirements  he  sees 
as  necessary  to  the  fulfillment  of  those  meth- 
ods. Among  requirements  aie: 

1.  Input  into  computers  should  be  exempt 
from  copyright. 

2.  Tlie  doctrine  of  "fair  use"  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  use  of  computers  and  auto- 
mated systems. 

3.  Students  should  be  enabled  to  use  the 
new  technology  as  freely  as  teachers. 

Dr.  Wigren  reported  further  that  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  of  Educational  Organiza- 
tions and  Institutions  on  Copyright  Law  Re- 
vision proposes  a  statutory  Federal  Study 
Commission  which  would  make  recommen- 
dations in  3  to  5  years. 

Dr.  Wigren  also  said,  "Some  type  of  stat- 
utory procedure  is  urgently  needed  for  the 
periodic  reassessment  of  the  copyright  ques- 
tions generated  by  the  computer." 

Although  no  one  spoke  specifically  for 
Journal  publishers,  one  participant  provided 
the  statement  of  the  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society.  Charles  G.  Overberger, 
to  Senator  John  L.  McCIellan  rthe  ACS  pub- 
lishes 18  Journals  and  Chemical  Abstracts) . 
The  statement  expressed  concern  "that  the 
unauthorized  use  of  materials  under  an  in- 
creasingly liberalized  'fair  tise'  doctrine  could 
impair  or  even  destroy  our  ability  to  gen- 
erate, publish  and  disseminate  such  scien- 
tific information  In  the  future.  While  the 
Society  in  no  way  seeks  to  hamper  or  re- 
strict either  the  learning  process  or  the 
tise  of  technological  developments  and  equip- 
ment needed  to  improve  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation, it  cannot  be  oblivious  to  the  ef- 
fects of  these  developments  on  the  essential 
financial  support  needed  to  continue  the  pub- 
lishing function  which  generates  the  basic 
materials."  '- 

DISCISSION    AND    PRINCIPAL    ISSUES 

Discussion  following  symposium  papers 
was  full,  vigorous  and  issue-related.  A  wide 
range  of  interests  and  background  was  rep- 
resented. To  some  the  stakes  were  high  and 
the  issues  critical.  It  should  be  recalled  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  passed  a 
controversial  revision  bill  Just  four  weeks 
earlier  and  that  the  Senate  had  held  hear- 
ings. 

Bearing  In  mind  that  this  group  of  per- 
sons represented  several  disciplines,  there 
was  some  groping  toward  a  statement  of  the 
problem.  But  it  soon  developed  that  there 
was  not  one  central  problem  only,  but  many 
Interrelated  problems — legal,  procedural, 
legislative,  cultural,  technological  and  time- 
related.  Principal  interest  in  the  debate  con- 
cerned these  topics:  Input  and  Output, 
Economics  and  Pricing,  Clearinghouse.  Au- 
thor-Publlsher-Educator-Researcher.  Study 
Commission,  Fixed  versus  Ephemeral  Image, 
Pending  Legislative  Action.  Interdependency 
of  some  of  these  topics  results  in  some  re- 
dundancy in  reporting. 

INPUT -OUTPUT    ISStTE 

This  issue  Is  complex  and  critical.  In  gen- 
oral,  producers  of  information  feel  they  will 
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be  served  better  with  copyright  protection 
at  input  to  an  automated  systems;  users 
feel  they  will  be  served  better  with  protec- 
tion at  output  only. 

Within  this  general  division  there  are  var- 
iables The  use  to  which  information  is  to 
be  put  may  be  recognized  as  a  significant 
variable  at  either  input  or  output.  For  ex- 
ample, the  privilege  to  input  copyrighted 
materials  for  experimental,  research  purposes 
might  be  differentiated  from  input  for  gen- 
eral retrieval  purposes.  On  the  other  hand 
the  concept  of  "fair  use"  is  a  variable  applied 
at  output.  (The  same  concept  could  be  ap- 
jilied  at  input  also  i 

The  issue  was  debated  vigorously.  Polar 
lX)sitions  were  expressed.  However,  there  was 
;i  significant  voice  expressing  the  view  that 
neither  polar  position  was  realistic.  The 
voice  seemed  to  favor  protection  at  input 
with  exceptions  which  in  general  would  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  use. 

The  input-output  issue  might  well  have 
been  tlie  focal  subject  for  the  full  sympo- 
ium.  or  a  similar  symposium  in  the  future. 
.\ppraisal  of  the  situation,  now  and  in  the 
future,  requires  a  hard  look  at  several  tech- 
nologies— computer  memories  and  tapes,  line 
communication,  facsimile,  ephemeral  visual 
display,  microprint,  microfilm  and  coupling 
Miie  or  more  of  these  technologies  into  auto- 
mated systems.  Such  a  prospective  review 
assumes  study  of  the  economic  l>enefit  de- 
rived from  the  file  organization  as  distinct 
:rom  the  value  of  the  information  contained 
in  the  file. 

As  to  input,  it  was  pointed  out  that  there 
:  hould  not  be  too  great  rigidity  of  policy  be- 
cause the  copyrighted  materiais  vary  greatly 
even  within  educational  materials,  it  is  also 
!x>ssible  that  some  materials  should  be  con- 
1  rolled  at  input,  others  at  the  output  stage. 
A  representative  of  education  believed  that 
at  this  point  in  time  we  know  very  little 
about  the  economics  of  this  question,  the 
.^ize  of  the  data  base,  and  the  definition  of 
.nput  and  output.  He  thought  it  abundantly 
■lear  that  this  topic  needs  further  study  and 
that  this  is  not  the  time  to  take  a  hard 
position  in  terms  of  legislative  language.  In 
this  same  vein,  he  called  attention  to  Sec- 
•ions  108  and  110  of  H.R.  2512.  with  the  sug- 
j:estion  that  prejudice  against  the  computer 
should  be  removed. 

.\t  this  juncture  it  was  noted  that  H.R. 
2512  makes  no  reference  to  Input,  whereas 
output  is  frequently  mentioned  or  implied. 
Also  noted  was  the  act  of  infringement  in 
the  making  of  a  microform.  An  attorney  who 
represents  publishers  suggested  that  the 
lack  of  protective  security  is  the  reason  for 
controlung  input  rather  than  output. 

.\n  .attorney  for  educational  interests  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  out  of  Congressional 
debates  the  educational  community  would 
get  a  bill  favorable  to  its  interests.  For  ex- 
ample. :n  the  matter  of  input  and  output, 
both  should  be  exempted.  As  to  the  point  of 
payment,  he  indicated  that  agreement  could 
be  made  at  any  point  in  the  output  process. 
Implicit  to  the  interests  of  the  educational 
commtmity  was  the  issue  which  emerged 
during  the  course  of  the  symposium:  the 
public's  interest  versus  the  owner's  interest 
111  the  free  dissemination  and  accessibility  of 
ideas,  particularly  in  the  three  areas  of  re- 
earch.  development,  and  education.  A  new 
phenomenon  is  apparent  as  one  notes  the 
merger  activities  between  publishers  and 
the  electronic  hardware,  software  and  repro- 
E-raphic  machine  corporations.  This  matter 
Is  being  watched  with  interest  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  which  was  represented 
by  attorneys  at  the  symposium. 

.\  Federal  official  reported  a  movement  to 
set  up  .^n  interagency  Ad  Hoc  Task  Group 
on  Legal  Aspects  Involved  in  National  In- 
iormation  Systems.  Its  function  would  be  to 
consider  the  relationship  between  scientific 
communication  and  property  rights,  includ- 
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ing  the  implications  of  proposed  general  re- 
vision of  the  copyright  law.  This  appeared  to 
t>e  a  positive  ^tep  by  the  Executive  Branch, 
which  heretofore  had  not  taken  much  action 
in  the  revision  process. 

Control  by  copyright  owner  at  input  was 
deemed  essential  by  a  publisher  representa- 
tive, as  otherwise  instructional  materials  .ire 
likely  to  be  severely  discouraged,  and.  fur- 
thermore, protection  against  misuse  cannot 
be  adequately  safeguarded  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  there  is  nothing  inherently 
wrong  with  the  input  into  the  information 
storage  and  retrieval  system.  What  is  wrong 
is  that  the  user  who  makes  the  multiple  use 
does  so  at  the  cost  of  a  .^Ingle  hard  copy  in- 
stead of  a  cost  realistically  determined  with 
relation  to  the  cost  of  publishing,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  nature  of  the  user  on  the 
other.  To  insist  in  these  circumstances  on 
free  input  and  the  equivalent  broad  educa- 
tional exemption  is  an  exercise  in  futility," 
in  the  opinion  of  this  participant. 

Another  counsel  for  publishers  urged  that 
proprietors  should  be  able  to  control  the  use 
of  their  material  at  the  point  where  it  is 
converted  into  machine-readable  form  for 
use  as  computer  input  This  kind  of  trans- 
cribing should  constitute  copyright  infringe- 
ment. 

As  a  practical  matter,  it  was  pointed  out, 
it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  measure  the 
extent  of  output  of  copyrighted  material  or 
the  extent  of  internal  manipulation  of  such 
material  Therefore,  controls  have  to  be 
placed  at  the  input  stage.  A  differing  view 
was  presented  for  the  special  case  of  ephem- 
eral display  It  was  suggested  that  the  in- 
troduction of  a  work  into  the  data  process- 
ing system  for  ephemeral  display  purposes 
should  not  be  considered  as  violating  the 
constraint  of  the  copyright  law. 

ECONOMICS    AND    PRICING 

Most  of  the  byways  of  discussion  finally 
lead  back  to  central  issues  of  economics  and 
pricing.  Users  claim  they  are  not  seeking 
something  for  nothing  and  producers  claim 
they  are  simply  protecting  viability.  The 
problems  about  which  it  is  difficult  to  agree, 
even  within  producer  groups  and  within  user 
groups,  include: 

(1)  Compulsory  vs.  voluntary  licensing; 

(2)  Fixed  vs.  variable  fees: 

(3)  Antitrust  considerations: 

(4)  Agent  for  collection  of  fees; 
1 5 )   Accounting  for  usage. 

Tliere  is  precedent  for  applying  different 
fees  to  different  kinds  and  frequency  of  use. 
A  participant  cited  an  example:  "An  indi- 
vidual rmght  spend  S3  50  to  buy  a  printed 
copy  of  My  Fair  Lady  in  order  to  read  it. 
but  he  cannot  perform  the  play  commercially 
unless  the  copyright  proprietor's  consent  is 
obtained  and  perhaps  a  considerable  royalty 
paid."  He  concluded.  "In  short,  use  of  a 
copyrighted  work  in  a  computer  operation 
contributes  a  different  and  higher  quality  of 
use  which  cannot  be  equated  with  a  single 
or  multiple  use  of  a  single  work  in  print 
form.  ' 

Manifestly,  pricing  has  been  solvad  in 
past  years  by  bargaining  in  the  market  place. 
The  advent  of  automation  and  the  new  tech- 
nology, it  was  argued,  would  not  greatly  af- 
fect pricing  practices  in  the  publishing  field. 
On  the  other  hand  it  might  greatly  affect 
the  payments  practices. 

It  was  noted  that  Chemical  Abstracts.  Inc. 
had  considerable  success  with  standardized 
contracts  for  its  informational  services.  CA 
leases  microfilm  and  tape  replicas,  and  varies 
the  price  based  upon  the  number  of  users 
at  any  given  facility.  Tlie  annual  subscrip- 
tion price  for  computer  tape  data  consist- 
ing of  a  fi;e  of  abstracts  is  $1,300.  plus  S50 
for  each  group  of  25  or  fewer  scientists.  (The 
abstract  service  also  provides  a  computer 
program  and  documentation  for  file  search- 
ing.) 

Tills  latter  practice  evoked  a  cqmment  that 
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the  public  interest  must  be  reflected  in  the 
pricing  structure.  For  example,  students  in 
the  United  States  have  Iree  access  to  books 
within  a  library.  Should  there  be  a  charge  to 
him  for  remote  access,  when  a  book  or  an 
article  is  secured  for  him  through  inter- 
library  loan  or  its  equivalent? 

It  was  suggested  by  a  publisher  representa- 
tive that  there  should  be  willingness  on  the 
part  of  users  to  sit  down  with  publishers  or 
authors  to  negotiate  a  fee  system  for  any  one 
specific  use. 

Pricing  in  the  future  will  be  further 
affected  by  the  newer  technology  and  its  ap- 
plications; lor  example,  the  application  not 
only  to  schoolliouse  education,  but  to  home 
use  via  telephone  circuitry.  In  Ixjth  cases 
pricing  can  be  tyased  upon  use  because  the 
computer  can  maintain  auditable  records.  It 
was  urged  that  pricing  ba.sed  uix>n  user  fre- 
quency not  be  written  into  the  language  of 
the  copyright  law. 

Discussion  turned  from  larger  producers 
and  users  of  copyrighted  materials  to  indi- 
vidual users — a  shut-in  child,  for  example. 
We  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  life-long, 
de-institutionalized  learning.  Therefore  there 
is  little  data  upon  which  to  base  a  pricing 
policy. 

Another  clement  in  the  problem  of  fixed 
prices  is  the  difference  In  costs  of  developing 
and  marketing  different  kinds  of  publica- 
tions. One  participant  said.  "Consider,  for 
example,  the  different  factors  involved  in  the 
publication  of  a  directory,  or  an  encyclo- 
pedia, or  a  reference  work,  or  a  text  book,  or 
a  work  of  belles-lettres." 

It  seems  obvious  that  a  statutory  fixed  fee 
is  impractical.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
legal  questions  associated  with  a  private 
clearinghouse  pricing  system.  This  issue  was 
discussed  by  a  participant  in  the  following 
statement: 

"A  voluntary  clearinghouse  with  which 
each  user  would  bargain  in  order  to  secure 
permission  to  use  whole  batches  of  copy- 
righted material  raises  difficult  problerns 
insofar  as  it  eliminates  competition  between 
owners  of  copyrighted  material  to  sell  that 
material  to  a  u.ser.  Such  a  system  provides 
ready  access  to  material  and  the  convenience 
of  bargaining  with  only  one  person,  but  it 
gives  that  one  person  the  power  to  set  a 
monopoly  price.  And,  for  that  reason,  if  such 
a  system  is  not  specifically  .sanctioned  by 
law.  it  is  probably  illegal  under  the  anri- 
trtist  laws." 

The  participant  added  these  comments  on 
a  "reasonable  royalty"  approach  bv  a  clear- 
inghouse: 

"The  monopoly  problem  of  a  clearinghouse 
arrangement  is  mitigated  to  the  extent  that 
the  clearinghouse  is  required  to  charge  a 
reasonable  royalty.  The  major  problem  is 
that  of  determining  the  amount  of  reason- 
able royalty.  This  might  be  ai  set  by  a  gov- 
ernmental representative  on  the  clearing- 
house staff,  bi  set  by  a  court,  or  c)  set  bv 
the  private  parties,  but  with  penalties  pro- 
vided if  a  court  later  determines  that  the 
royalties  were  not  reasonable  dike  the  CATV 
compromise  in  the  proposed  revision  i .  This 
last  proposal  sounds  the  most  practical,  for 
it  will  eliminate  much  of  the  burden 
thrown  upon  the  courts  by.  for  example,  the 
ASCAP  decree,  which  requires  them  to  set 
reasonable  royalties.  (It  would  also  be  pos- 
sible to  have  the  statute  provide  for  com- 
pulsory licensing  at  a  reasonable  royalty 
without  a  clearinghouse.)" 

Related  to  the  topic  of  pricing  is  that  of 
payment-s.  and  closely  related  to  payments 
is  that  of  permissions.  There  is  great 
divergence  of  views  on  both  p>ermissions  and 
payments.  There  are  many  who  would  prefer 
not  to  recognize  the  problem  because  of  time 
and  effort  to  seek  out  the  copyright  owner. 
Furthermore,  there  is  the  problem  of  negoti- 
ation on  price  aiid  formalities  of  payment 
As  a  consequence,  there  is  more  and  more 
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copying,  as  the  mechanism  and  associated 
materials  become  cheaper. 

Against  the  kind  of  activity,  few  copyright 
owners  have  asserted  their  rights.  To  Justify 
the  cost  of  a  suit  for  Infringement  the  pros- 
F)ectlve  damages  and  certainty  of  relief  must 
be  substantial.  Pew  copyright  owners  would, 
on  the  other  hand,  like  to  sue  a  school 
teacher,  or  a  library.  Copyright  owners  may 
not  prevent  the  Federal  government  from 
Infringing,  and  the  procedure  for  securing 
payment,  under  Sec  1498ibi  of  Title  28  IS 
clumsy.  What  Is  needed  Is  an  efficient,  work- 
able, relatively  Inexpensive  system  of  permis- 
sions and  pricing;  and  accounting,  collect- 
ing, and  billing  for  use  of  copyrighted  mate- 
rials Some  have  pointed  out  that  to  be  effi- 
cient the  system  must  assume  a  predeter- 
mined price  and  a  compulsory  license. 

The  reliability  of  a  computer  in  any  sys- 
tem of  payments  either  now  or  in  the  future 
was  questioned  It  was  pointed  out  that  such 
reliability  depends  uyon  the  soundness  with 
which  such  a  system  is  designed  and  con- 
trolled. 

Discussion  arose  regarding  the  antitrust 
aspects  of  pricing,  particularly  differential 
pricing  based  on  quantity  or  any  other  fac- 
tor. The  same  argument  applies  to  a  clear- 
inghouse'operation,  which  might  unlawfully 
exercise  a  monopoly  control.  There  are  vari- 
ous ways  in  which  a  clearinghouse  could 
violate  U.S.  antitrust  laws.  After  all.  a  copy- 
right is  a  limited  monopoly  as  is  a  patent.  In 
the  previously  mentioned  mergers  between 
publishers  and  communicators,  one  can  fore- 
see the  possibilities  for  problems  due  to  re- 
fused access  to  intellectual  property,  or  In 
the  event  of  flagrant  special  treatment  of 
preferred  customers. 

Another  participant  described  the  eco- 
nomics issues  If  the  economics  of  publish- 
ing is  rec:ignized  as  a  basic  factor  In  the  dis- 
cussion, then  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  market  for  which  the  published  infor- 
mation IS  prep.ired  and  this,  in  turn,  re- 
quires not  an  exajnination  of  publishing  in 
general,  but  inquiry  into  the  economic  as- 
pects of  the  many  and  varying  segments  of 
the  publishing  industry  As  another  e.xample 
of  economic  issues,  he  cited  the  many  librar- 
ies of  the  New  York  State  system,  which  to- 
gether might  purchase  but  one  copy  of  a 
given  book.  The  same  action  may  be  taken 
by  large  industrial  companies.  Under  such 
ciixumstances.  the  work  will  not  be  pub- 
lished— unless  the  purchasers  of  single  copies 
for  multiple  use  pay  the  publisher  more  than 
the  cost  of  a  single  hard  bound  copy. 

The  economic  is.sue  was  capsulized  by  one 
participant:  Regardless  of  the  legalisms  or 
the  technology  of  computerized  systems,  the 
Important  question  concerning  the  rights  of 
the  copyright  proprietor  is  whether  he  is 
being  hurt  in  the  pocketbook.  To  the  extent 
that  the  availability  of  the  work  in  a  s\-stem 
substitutes  for  the  purchase  of  multiple 
copies  from  the  copyright  proprietor,  he  is 
being  hurt. 

SXrOY    COMMISSION 

The  concept  of  a  national  study  commis- 
sion was  discussed  at  some  length  in  the 
symposium  and  in  supplementary  state- 
ments submitted  by  the  participants. 

Sponsorship.  Many  suggested  establish- 
ment by  the  Congress.  A  voluntary  private 
commission  to  parallel  an  official  commission 
was  suggested  It  was  pointed  out  also  that 
the  already-existing  Ccjnmlttee  to  Investi- 
gate Copyright  Problems  iCICPi  and  other 
groups  could  provide  this  unofficial  parallel 
to  a  Federal  Commission,  to  serve  as  supple- 
mentary and  checking  agents. 

Composition.  There  are  several  Issues  of 
commission  membership — e.g..  size,  source  of 
appointments,  and  representation  One  par- 
ticipant said  it  should  be  "large  enough  to 
include  all  significant  groups  of  creatoj^, 
transmitters,  conser^'ators  and  other  users 
and  small  enoush  to  be  workable^no  more 
than  twenty  persons." 
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Life.  Recommended  lifetimes  of  3.  5.  and 
7  years  were  suggested,  in  most  cases  assum- 
ing a  terminal  report  with  recommendations. 
A  continuing,  indefinite  term  was  also  sug- 
gested. 

Powers.  There  was  little  discussion  of 
powers  A  difference  of  opinion  was  expressed 
about  subpc«na  power. 

Reporting.  A  terminal  report  embodying 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress WAS  assumed  by  most  who  expressed 
themselves.  Others  suggested  reports  from 
time  to  time. 

A  publisher  representative  said  that  an 
impartial  study  is  desirable,  but  during  the 
study  p)erlod  the  present  law  should  remain 
as  it  is,  so  the  rights  of  authors  and  pub- 
lishers may  be  protected;  furthermore,  that 
an  Advisory  Council  be  established  to  keep 
the  computer  subject  under  consideration, 
study  the  problems  as  they  come  up,  and 
repctf't  to  a  Joint  Congressional  committee; 
and  that  the  committee  then  make  proposals 
for  consideration  by  Congress. 

A  more  specific  suggestion  was  offered  for 
creation  of  a  natlcjial  study  commission 
funded  by  Congress;  its  membership  should 
comprise  persons  from  Congress,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  publishing  community, 
authors'  interests,  educators,  librarians  and 
other  user  groups.  The  chairman  should  be 
the  Register  of  Copyrights.  Selection  of  these 
commission  members  would  be  delegated  to 
whoever  at  the  time  were  chairmen  of  the 
sub-committees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
which  were  considering  Copyright  revision 
legislation. 

CLEARINGHOUSE 

The  discussions  of  economics  and  pricing 
lead  to  a  consideration  of  the  desirability  of 
some  sort  of  clearinghouse,  through  which 
to  administer  permissions  and  payments  for 
the  use  of  copyrighted  materials.  Although 
the  ideas  of  a  clearinghouse  had  been  con- 
sidered for  years,  some  persons  present  liad 
vagtie  notions  as  to  what  functions  it  should 
have  and  which  niche  it  should  occupy  in 
the  administrative  hierarchy.  Views  ranged 
along  a  continuum  from:  "do  nothing,"  as 
one  extreme  to.  "transfer  the  Copyright  Office 
from  the  Legislative  Branch  to  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  and  give  it  regulative  powers 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Patent  Office." 

Between  these  extremes  are  many  variants. 
Previous  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
iCICP)  Committee  to  Investigate  Copyright 
Problems  Affecting  Communication  in  Sci- 
ence and  Education,  which  concerned  itself 
with  this  concept  of  a  clearinghouse.  It  i^'lll 
be  noted  that  CICP  has  a  limited  focus,  con- 
fined to  science  and  education.  Thus,  fiction 
and  a  host  of  other  copyrightable  materials 
are  unaffected. 

There  were  comments  regarding  analogies 
such  as  (ASCAP)  American  Society  of  Com- 
posers, Authors  and  Publishers.  1914.  and 
(BMIi  Book  Manufacttu-ers  Institute.  1932. 
which  were  industry-controlled  regulative 
bodies  which  had  functioned  for  many  years. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  analogy  to  the 
problem  at  hand  did  not  fit.  Several  com- 
ments concerned  the  Patent  Office  and  it  was 
remarked  that  attorneys  who  practiced  in 
copyright  cases  also  frequently  served  in  pat- 
ent and  trademark  cases. 

Reflecting  the  vested  economics  in  the 
present  media,  there  were  those  who  wanted 
clearinghouse  control  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  copyright  proprietors  but  others  pre- 
ferred user  control.  Some  preferred  a  combi- 
nation of  both.  Still  others  advocated  par- 
ticipation and  control  by  members  of  the 
public.  Beyond  the  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  control  the  discussion  touched  on  the 
threat  of  antitrust  action,  the  Just  regulation 
of  rates,  and  access  to  store — whether  it  is  to 
be  negotiable  or  compulsory. 

Related  Issues  were  raised,  such  as  indi- 
vidual licensing  of  permissions  versus  blan- 
ket licensing  and  the  concomitant  matter  of 
payments;  their  basis,  their  measuring,  their 
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collection,  etc.  Also  important  to  the  dis- 
cussion was  the  point  of  determining  where 
accounting  takes  place:  on  input,  on  output 
or  perhaps  both.  Tills  matter  has  been  dis- 
cussed under  the  topic.  Input  and  Output. 

The  organization  of  a  clearinghouse  sys- 
tem was  discussed.  Should  it  be  located  ,  t 
one  central  point,  or  should  it  be  sliced  up 
one  way  or  another  with  responsibility  a;^- 
slgned  to  separate  branches  for  music,  pic- 
tures, science,  education,  CATV.  etc.  Another 
issue  concerned  the  supplying  of  hard  cople- 
of  enrolled  works  as  a  function  of  the  clear- 
inghouse In  this  instance  reference  was  mad- 
to  the  Clearinghouse  for  Federal  Scientific 
and  Technical  Information  at  Springfielr 
Va.,  an  agency  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce operated  by  the  U.S.  National  Bureau 
of  Standards. 

Concern  was  expressed  for  the  integrity  of 
intellectual  property.  The  question  was  raiser) 
but  not  answered. 

Systenis  for  numerical  and  alphaniimeri- 
cal  identification  of  documents  were  pro- 
posed by  both  Goodwin  and  Hilton,  wh 
argued  that  this  was  a  core  requirement  it 
an  efficient  clearinghouse  system.  It  wa^ 
stated  that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Soclali^> 
Republics  (US.S.R.i  was  sponsoring  ••. 
standardized  numbering  system  for  sug- 
gested use  in  all  of  Europe. 

A  voluntary  clearinghouse,  in  the  opinio: 
of  a  Justice  Department  official,  raises  diffi- 
cult problems  Insofar  as  it  eliminates  com- 
petition between  owners  of  copyrighted 
material  to  sell  that  material  to  the  user 
Such  a  system  provides  ready  access  to  mn- 
terlal  and  the  convenience  of  bargaining  will 
only  one  person,  but  it  gives  that  one  person 
the  power  to  set  a  monopoly  price.  For  thar 
reason,  if  such  a  system  is  not  speciflcallv 
sanctioned  by  law,  it  is  probably  illegal  under 
the  antitrust  laws. 

The  monopoly  problem  of  a  clearlnghoii.=, 
arrangement  is  mitigated  to  the  extent  tha; 
it  is  required  'o  charge  a  reasonable  royaltv 
as  for  example  the  ASCAP  decree,  which 
requires  reasonable  royalties  to  be  set  It  :■ 
difficult  to  determine  what  constitutes  ,, 
reasonable  royalty  and  there  rre  further 
difficulties  in  collecting  such  fees. 

SCHEOrLE    FOR    LEGISLATION    AND    STUDY 

There  were  two  schools  of  thought  con- 
cerning priority  of  action.  One  school  believe.-: 
we  should  study  first,  then  legislate.  Thi 
preponderance  of  opinion  seemed  to  favcr 
action  on  the  legislation  pending  before  thv 
Congress  with  simultaneoiis  action  to  estab- 
lish a  study  commission  which  might  rec- 
ommend further  legislation  at  the  comple- 
tion of  its  work. 

There  is  a  concern  about  this  procedurt 
however,  lest  present  restrictions  on  inpi;; 
into  automated  systems  impede  progress  ;:: 
research  and  education.  At  the  same  time 
commercial  producers  of  computer  assisted 
instruction  (CAI\  tapes  are  concerned  about 
immediate  protection. 

Some  of  the  reasoning  which  lies  behind 
these  two  principal  legislative  options  fol- 
lows. For  example,  one  participant  preferred 
passage  of  the  pending  bill  and  stated: 

"My  prediction  is  that  the  publishers  will 
do  an  excellent  job  of  handling  the  new 
technology  and  there  will  be  no  need  to  make 
any  major  revisions  in  the  future.  The  pub- 
lishers will  not  be  able  to  sit  back  and  do 
nothing  (as  predicted  by  some)  because  there 
will  always  be  at  least  one  publisher  lor  the 
fear  that  there  will  be  onei  in  the  vanguard 
and  he  will  force  the  others  as  a  matter  of 
competitive  necessity  to  find  the  best  ways 
to  utilize  the  computer  and  related  new 
fangled  devices.  No  publisher  will  want  to 
concede  the  new  technology  to  his  competi- 
tors." 

Another  participant  offered  this  comment : 

"I  believe  that  the  pass-now  group  Is  the 
stronger,  particularly  in  view  of  all  the 
momentum  that  has  built  up.  The  study 
group   Is   regarded   In  some   quaj-ters   ae   a 
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political  requirement  for  accommodating 
dl.ssidents  and  securing  passage,  nie  now 
familiar  points  of  opposition  persists,  and 
any  new  law  will  not  be  totally  welcomed" 

Early  enactment  is  favored  in  the  following 
comment : 

"It  is  commonly  believed  that  large-scale 
dissemination  and  use  of  data  in  memory 
banks  is  some  years  off.  It  is  also  generally 
.lereed  that  educators,  librarians,  and  equip- 
ment manufacturers  should  be  free  in  the 
public  interest  to  experiment  with  the  possi- 
bilities Inherent  in  electronic  data  process- 
ing.  My  suggestions   are   as   follows: 

"(1)  To  enact  the  copyright  bill  into  law. 
eliminating  exemptions  which,  no  matter 
how  well  intentloned.  may  have  the  effect 
of  destroying  certain  sectors  of  private  pub- 
lishing; 

"(2)  To  encourage  cooperative  experi- 
mentation between  publishers  and  interested 
users  on  an  informal  ad  hoc  basis  in  each 
of  the  various  fields  of  publishing  which  are 
of  mutual  interest; 

"(3)  .  .  creation  of  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. .  .  ." 

FIXED     VERSUS     EPHEMERAL     IMAGE 

The  Status  of  an  ephemeral  image  as  a 
,opy  w:"is  mentioned  but  not  disciissed  fully. 
It  seems  likely  that  this  issue  will  receive 
Miore  .iltention  In  the  future  as  lat  retrieval 
systems  emphasize  the  retrieval  of  selected 
Massages  rather  than  entire  documents  and 
lb)  the  use  of  display  is  extended  One  per- 
son commented:  "the  ephemeral,  real  time 
ilisplay  has  the  essential  attribxitfs  of  com- 
munication a*  an  agency  of  the  mind-prob- 
lem-data interaction,  not  at  the  same  time 
.reatin'T  permanent  reference  works  for  the 
more   thoughtful,   contemplative   processes." 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 
By  Lowell  H.  Hattery  and  George  P.  Bush, 

the  American  University) 
The  sponsors  of  this  symposium  here  offer 
heir  own    conclusions.   This   is   a   time   for 
iieeded  action  and  for  mutual  understanding 
and   conciliation   of   opposing   viewpoints. 

1.  Current  Legislation:  The  language  of 
the  Copyright  Revision  bill  now  pending  does 
not  plea.se  all  parties  at  interest  and  it  may 
be  difficult  to  secure  its  passage  as  a  vmit. 
Nevertheless,  several  portioiis  of  the  bill  are 
in  need  of  early  passage  and  may  well  be 
offered  piecemeal  .as  amendments  to  existing 
law.  Care  should  be  taken  that  interrelated 
topics  are  carefully  explored. 

2.  Future  Legislation,:  Because  of  the 
the  rapidity  of  evolution  of  information 
technology  and  media,  educational  needs 
:;nd  methodology,  any  legislation  affecting 
copyright  must  be  subject  to  continuous 
review  and  periodic  amendment. 

3.  Problems  Are  Interrelated:  The  Impact 
of  automated  information  systems  upon  the 
copyright  law  appears  to  have  created  not 
just  one  problem,  btit  rather  many  inter- 
related problems:  legal,  procedural.  legisla- 
tive, cultural,  technological,  and  time- 
related.  It  is  tinrealistic  to  approach  one 
:ispect  without  due  consideration  of  many 
other  aspects. 

4.  The  Ad  Hoc  Study  Coinmission:  In  fur- 
therance of  Par,  2  above  it  is  desirable  to 
establish  some  form  of  administrative  body, 
Tireferably  on  a  continuing  basis.  The  Copy- 
:iaht  Law   as  it  now  stands  is  based   upon 

lie  Act  of  1909.  but  has  been  amended  In 
:r.inor  degrees  since  that  date,  a  period  of 
9  years.  It  has  been  the  thinking  of  many 
hat  a  revision  of  the  Copyright  Law  might 
emain  essentially  undisturbed  for  a  future 
■jeriod  of  20  years  or  more. 

Such  an  assumption  seems  to  be  unjustl- 
:;ed  primarily  because  of  the  effects  of  tech- 
'.ology  and  automation.  Neither  effect  has 
een  made  the  subject  of  a  study  by  the 
.^.egister  of  Copyright  or  by  the  Congress. 
In  view  of  the  foregoing  it  is  concluded 
;hat  amendments  made  at  this  time  or  in 
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the  future  be  deemed  to  be  more  transient 
than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

We  suggest  that  the  Copyright  Office  be 
made  an  Independent  agency  and  expanded 
to  Include  quasi-legislative,  quasi-judicial 
and  administrative  powers. 

Such  agency  should  conduct  continuing 
studies  and  suggest  appropriate  legislation 
to  the  appropriate  Committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  independent  agency  proposal  obviates 
the  necessity  for  an  ad  hoc  study  commis- 
sion. 

5.  Economic.<f  and  Pricing:  Pricing  should 
continue  to  be  done  in  the  market  place. 
Contracts  should  continue  as  a  convenient 
method  of  arriving  at  pricing  agreements. 
Differential  pricing  should  be  encouraged 
and  regulated,  preferably  through  a  clearing- 
house, whose  officers  would  include  a  member 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  permuta- 
tions and  combinations  in  the  problem  of 
pricing  will  in  a  few  years  become  so  complex 
that  the  independent  agency  would  do  well. 
if  established,  to  give  high  priority  to  this 
issue. 

6.  Moratorium:  It  has  been  proposed  by 
some  of  the  users  of  copyrightable  materials 
that  there  be  declared  by  the  Congress  a 
morat/>riiim  on  certain  uses  of  materials  to 
the  end  that  no  charge  be  made  for  these 
materials  while  they  are  in  a  computer  or 
other  machine  use. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  the  contrary  that 
the  rights  to  enter  any  Intellectual  property 
into  a  computer  be  compensated  for  by  tradi- 
tional bargaining  in  the  open  market. 

The  mechanism  for  achieving  the  latter 
abjective  does  not  exist  at  present  It  ap- 
pears to  be  imperative  that  a  body  be  con- 
stituted for  administering  the  function  of 
permissions  and  payments.  Whether  such  a 
body  should  be  a  public  agency  or  a  private 
corporation,  such  as  ASCAP.  presents  a  major 
problem  in  public  policy,  requiring  further 
study  and  debate. 

7.  Code  for  Unique  Identification:  Legis- 
lation for  the  revision  of  the  Copyright  Law 
should  provide  for  the  unique  Identification 
of  a  document  in  order  ( 1 )  to  facilitate  ac- 
cess to  the  world's  knowledge  and  (2)  to 
facilitate  the  processing  of  jjermissions  and 
payments  for  copyrighted  materials.  (For 
example  see  Professor  Howard  J.  Hilton's 
proposal  in  Chapter  9  and  the  editors'  dis- 
cussion in  Cliapter  11.) 

In  due  course  the  code  should  be  suggested 
for  international  adoption.  Early  aiioption 
is  desirable  becatise  it  is  preferable,  all  things 
considered,  to  have  a  code  identification 
rather  than  a  possibly  less  efficient  system 
initiated  elsewhere.  It  is  desirable  that  an 
agreement  be  reached  t)etween  east  and  west 
to  adopt  the  same  coding  system, 

8  Inpvt-Output:  A  dilemma  exists  regard- 
ing the  issue  of  whether  it  lie  an  infringe- 
ment of  copyrighted  material  to  transcribe 
it  for  input  into  an  electronic  computer  in 
machine-readable  form  or  to  print  it  out. 
Tliere  appears  to  be  a  conflict  in  securing 
incentives  for  creativity  of  authors  and  the 
distributing  functions  of  their  publishers, 
and  at  '..he  same  time  securing  socially  de- 
sirable access  through  technology  beyond 
control  of  either  author  or  publisher— 
copvTight  owner.  Tlie  problem  goes  far  be- 
yond the  purview  of  a  study  commission. 
Fundametal  questions  of  Public  Policy  are 
Involved. 

9.  Fair  Use:  The  concept  of  "fair  tise" 
is  so  difficult  to  define,  control  and  adjudi- 
cate in  a  dynamically  changing  environment 
that  it  is  not  feasible  to  incorporate  it  into 
statute  law. 

Therefore,  it  should  be  assigned  to  the 
proposed  independent  agency  referred  to 
above  for  rule-making,  administration  and 
adjudication,  responsive  to  changing  needs, 
interests  and  technologies. 

10.  Microforms:  The  medium  of  micro- 
forms  and    associated   technology   have   re- 
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celved  less  attention  than  computer  systems. 
Nevertheless  we  foresee  that  for  the  next 
few  years  microimage  systems  will  constitute 
a  more  severe  problem.  Hybrid  systems,  com- 
prised of  both  computer  and  microfilm  are 
already  in  operation  and  can  be  expected  to 
proliferate  after  1968. 

11.  Eiclusiie  Rights:  The  sponsors'  posture 
favors  continued  copyright  protection  in  the 
form  of  exclusive  rights.  In  our  opinion  such 
incentives  best  serve  the  long-run  interests 
of  both  creators  and  users  of  intellectual 
property. 

Finally,  we  are  aware  that  many  divergent 
interests   require   resolution,   such   as: 

a.  different  technologies  for  storing  and 
assessing  the  written  and  spoken  word; 

b.  the  psychology  of  learning; 

c.  The  identification  of  intellectual  prop- 
erty, its  documentation,  and  permissions  and 
payments  for  its  different  uses 

Resolution  of  all  the  foregoing  will  require 
a  sense  of  balance;  a  sense  of  trade-offs;  an 
understanding  of  what  is  both  technically 
and  politically  feasible:  an  awareness  of  the 
actual  cost  to  society  of  furnishing  access  to 
knowledge  in  traditional  imprint  documents; 
all  this  in  the  interests  of  a  free  society. 
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aspect  of  a  proposed  national  information 
system  for  physics.  Computer-aided  photo 
composition  will  produce  the  AIP  journals. 
"The  requisite  computer  tape  furnishes,  as  a 
byproduct,  the  input  to  a  computer  store  of 
information  about  the  AlP-generated  pri- 
mary physics  literature."  Other  byproducts 
can  be  generated. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
1967.  Statement  Relative  to  the  Establish- 
ment of  a  National  Commission  on  the  Uses 
of  Copyrighted  Works  for  Education.  Scholar- 
ship, and  Research.  July  25,  1967. 

"The  American  Society  for  Testing  Ma- 
terials respectfully  submits  that  the  forma- 
tion of  the  proposed  Commission  would 
duplicate  work,  would  delay  the  development 
of  an  equitable  soiutlon  to  problems  which 
are  essentially  private  in  nature,  and  would 
expend  public  funds  for  a  solution  which,  in 
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part  at  least,  should  be  paid  for  by  private 
interests  " 

Application  of  Copyright  on  Computer 
Usage.  1967  Washington.  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Dec  1,  1967.  26  p. 

Summary  of  main  findings:  1  Computer 
information  processing  is  of  growing  impor- 
tance, and  in  a  multitude  of  ways  Involves 
dealing  with  what  is  copyrightable  material. 
2.  The  copyright  revision  bill  does  not  deal 
directly  with  many  vital  aspects  of  computer 
information  processing  We  feel  that  enacting 
it  Into  law  in  its  current  form  could  lead  to 
difficulties  of  interpretation.  3  We  recom- 
mend further  study  of  the  copyright  issue. 
and  support  in  general  the  proposal  to  create 
a  study  commission  on  copyright  law.  We  find 
that  the  Panel  is  divided  on  the  advisability 
of  enacting  the  present  bill  in  its  current 
form,  pending  the  outcome  of  the  Commis- 
sions  study.  Panel  participants:  Albert  V. 
Crewe — chairman.  Robert  M.  Hayes.  Benja- 
min Kaplan.  William  F  Miller.  Charles  G. 
Overberger.  W  B  Wiley.  P  Karl  Willenbrock 
and   Charles   P.   Bourne — executive  director. 

Association  of  American  University  Presses. 
Copyright  Committee  Report.  June  1966.  7  p. 
(Submitted  by  Mark  Carroll,  Lambert  Davis. 
Phllp  Lill^nthal  and  Gordon  Hubel  i 

Summaxi"  report  on  photocopying  and  the 
use  of  computers  in  copying  within  the 
United  States  Discussion  includes  fair  use", 
permissions  to  copy,  input  and  output,  and 
relationships  of  AAUP  to  other  interested 
groups. 

ATPI:  Past.  Present  and  Future  at  25th 
Anniversary  Meeting.  1967.  In  Publishers' 
Weekly  19122. 29-30    May  29    1967 

Under  the  heading:  Status  of  Copyright 
Revision,  the  following  paragraph  is  noted: 
•  Considering  these  pressures  to  limit  copy- 
right. Mr  |Leel  Deighton  continued,  educa- 
tional publishers  might  well  consider  taking 
this  position:  that  publishers  are  able  to  op- 
erate under  the  present  i  1909)  copyright  law 
and  might  prefer  to  continue  operating  un- 
der the  present  law  to  operating  under  a  new 
law  whose  meaning  is  unclear.  This  position. 
when  It  has  been  suggested,  has  surprised 
certain  educator's  groups,  which  had  come  to 
think  of  the  current  revision  as  a  publishers 
blir.  Mr  Deishton  said   " 

Banzhaf  John  F  III.  1966.  Copyright  Law 
Revision:  r.  recent  amendment  favors  infor- 
mation storage  and  retrieval — a  report  to  the 
data  processing  community  IN  Cojnputer 
and  Automation   15:10-11.  Dec    1966. 

A  brief  statement  related  to  H.R.  4347  89th 
Congress  and  the  impact  of  computers  and 
computer  programs  on  the  copyright  law. 

Banzhaf  John  F  III.  1967  When  a  Com- 
puter Needs  a  Lawyer  In  Dickinson  Laic  Rev. 
71  240-256.  Winter  1967 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  sensitize 
the  reader  to  the  legal  problems  which  may 
occur  in  the  operation  of  a  computer  so  that 
he  can  with  foresight,  take  steps  to  avoid 
the  difficulties  before  they  happen.  At  the 
same  time  it  illustrates  some  of  the  fascinat- 
ing and  unresolved  legal  problems  computer 
usage  has  created.  To  dramatize  some  of 
these  problems  each  area  is  considered  In 
terms  of  a  particular  hypothetical  situation. 

Barr.  Robert.  1967.  Key  Interests  Await 
Senate  Action  on  Copyright  Bill.  In  Electronic 
News.  April  17.  1967  p.  10. 

••Computer  and  educational  interests  may 
be  breathing  easier  over  prospects  for  a  new 
Federal  copyright  law  that  will  not  impede 
them.'^  An  interpretation  of  certain  aspects 
of  final  House  action  on  H.R.  2512:  CATV. 
face-to-iace  teaching,  educational  TV. 

Becker.  Joseph.  1966  Communications  Net- 
works for  Libraries.  In  Wilson  Library  Bull. 
41  383-387.  Dec.  1966. 

A  short  discussion  of  some  of  the  factors 
and  time-elements  in  such  networks.  '•Funda- 
mental to  the  conception  of  such  a  net- 
work of  libraries  is  that  its  communications 
system  be  free  of  inherent  restrictions  with 
respect  to  media,  discipline,  or  geographical 
location  oX  participants  " 
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Behrens,  Gary.  1967.  Publishing  Goes  Elec- 
tronic. In  Science  News  92:44-45.  July  8. 
1967. 

•Books  are  not  about  to  be  replaced  by 
electronic  substitutes,  but  changes  are  in  the 
works  as  the  publishing  industry  moves 
farther  and  faster  into  the  electronic  age." 
A  brief  discussion  of  some  new  developments, 
including  computer  aided  education. 

Benjamin.  Curtis  G.  1967.  Computers. 
Copyrights  and  Educators.  An  address  be- 
fore the  75th  Annual  Meeting,  American  So- 
ciety for  Engineering  Education.  Michigan 
State  University.  June  19-22,  1967.  Unpagl- 
nated 

This  address  concerns  the  emerging  prob- 
lem of  computer  uses  of  copyrighted  ma- 
terials. Topics  include :  Permissions  and  pay- 
ments; Input-  output:  Clearinghouse; 
EDUCOM.  ERIC.  "So  I  can  heartily  endorse 
the  widely  favored  suggestion  that  Congress 
should  enact  the  present  copyright  bills  with- 
out more  specific  legislation  on  computer 
uses,  but  with  a  provision  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  study  commission  to  investigate 
the  impact  of  the  developing  new  tech- 
nology on  the  creators,  publishers,  and  users 
of  copyrighted  works." 

Benjamin.  Curtis  G.  1966.  Copyright  and 
Government.  "A  Sea  of  Troublesome  Ques- 
tions •  in  Library  J.  91(4):881-6.  Feb.  15. 
1966 

Discusses  the  Copyright  Act  now  in  proc- 
ess of  revision:  Governmental  publication; 
governmental  employees;  federally  financed 
research  resulting  in  publications,  including 
textbooks. 

Brown,  George  W  ,  James  G.  Miller  and 
Thomas  A.  Keenan.  (authors  and  eds) .  1967. 
Edunet:  Report  of  the  Summer  Study  on  In- 
formation Networks.  Conducted  by  Inter- 
\iniversitv  Communications  Council.  New 
York.  John  Wiley  &  Sons.  Inc.  1967.  440  p. 

■•The  aim  is  rather  to  produce  a  coherent 
analytic  presentation  of  the  ideas  expressed 
I  at  the  Summer  Study] .  or  some  reliable 
facsimile  thereof,  always  in  the  context  of 
the  goal  of  the  study,  which  was  to  provide, 
if  possible,  a  basis  for  the  preparation  of 
network  proposals."  Edunet  is  a  revolu- 
tionary, elaborate,  complex  plan  for  a  new 
systeni  through  which  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  all  sizes  and  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try can  have  quick  access  to  information 
arid  can  share  library  and  computer  re- 
sources. The  impact  upon  the  copyright  laws, 
while  mentioned  briefly,  was  not  explored. 
(Charts,  diagrams,  tables,  glossary  and 
index) 

Cain.  Alexander  M.  and  Irwin  H.  Pizer. 
1967  The  SUNY  Biomedical  Communication 
Network:  Implementation  of  an  On-Line. 
Real-Time,  User-Oriented  System.  In  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Documentation 
Institute  Annual  Meeting.  Vol.  4.  Levels  of 
Interaction  between  Man  and  Information. 
Washington  Thompson  Book  Co.  p.  258-262. 
The  Network  is  headquartered  in  Syra- 
cuse. New  York,  on  the  campus  of  the  Up- 
state Medical  Center  where  a  full-time  staff 
of  20  persons  is  engaged  in  the  work.  Cen- 
tral computing  facilities  for  the  Network 
will  also  be  at  that  location.  The  Network 
has  been  designed  as  the  pilot  project  for 
university-wide  system  linking  all  58 
libraries. 

Campbell.  E.  L  1967.  Electronics  and  the 
Printed  Word.  In  Electronic  Age  26:11-13. 
Spring  1967. 

New  .idvances  for  the  graphics  industry  are 
promised  through  video-composition  tech- 
niques that  combine  the  speed  of  electronics, 
the  image-making  abilities  of  television,  and 
the  organizing  capabilities  of  the  computer. 
A  simplified  explanation  of  RCAs  Videocomp. 
Carter.  Launor  F..  Gordon  Cantley.  John 
T.  Rowell.  Louise  Schultz.  Herbert  R.  Seiden. 
Everett  Wallace.  Richard  Watson,  and  Ron- 
ald E.  Wyllys.  1967.  National  Document-Han- 
dling Systems  for  Science  and  Technology. 
New  York.  John  Wiley  &  Sons.  Inc.  1967.  356 
P- 
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"The  book  grew  out  of  a  study  undertaken 
for  the  Committee  on  Scientific  and  Techni- 
cal Information  (COSATI)  by  the  Systeni 
Development  Corporation."  The  original 
study  report.  PB  168  267,  containing  COSATI 
recommendations,  is  available  from  the 
Clearinghouse.  Springfield.  Va. 

Cary.  George  D.  1967.  The  Quiet  Revolu- 
tion in  Copyright:  The  End  of  the  Publica- 
tion^  Concept.  In  George  Washington  Laiu 
Rev.  35:652-674.  May   1967. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  briefly 
examine  the  background  of  that  revolution, 
some  cases  whlcii  illustrate  the  need  for  .» 
change,  and  the  innovation  brought  about 
by  the  new  bill. 

#  •  *  •  • 

"In  sum.  the  'most  serious  defect'  of  the 
present  copyright  law  has  been  quietly  ex- 
cised from  the  law  in  the  bill  as  reported 
favorably  by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
.  .  .  It  is  probable  that  the  death  of  the 
•publication'  concept  will  not  lie  mourned  by 
anyone." 

Cass.  James.  1966.  Education  and  the  Copy- 
right Law.  In  Saturday  Rev..  May  21.  1966 
p    53-54 

An  editorial  concerning  the  proposed  revi- 
sion of  tlie  U.S.  Copyright  Law.  with  em- 
phasis upon  educators,  and  their  differences 
with    publishers. 

CATV  and  Copyright  Liability.  1967.  In 
Harvard   Laio   Rev.   80:1514-1537.   May    1967. 

•The  purpose  of  the  Note  is  to  examine 
one  important  iispect  of  the  attack  on 
CATV — the  attempt  to  show  that  CATV  in- 
fringes copyright  either  by  copying'  or  per- 
forming' when  it  picks  up  a  broadcaster'-^ 
signals  and  transmits  programming  to  its 
subscribers^  TV  sets — and  to  consider  somt 
of  the  policy  factors  which  are  relevant  tc. 
both  the  judicial  resolution  of  the  issue  anu 
the  legislative  treatment  of  CATV  in  the 
proposed  copyright  revision  bill." 

Computerized  Classrooms  Are  Almost  Here 
1967.  In  Changing  Times.  21:24-28.  Mar. 
1967. 

•'.  .  .  for  a  dozen  years  classrooms  have 
been  boiling  with  change — new  things  to 
teach,  new  ways  of  teaching  them.  And  no'.v 
just  ahead  lies  a  full-scale  technological  rev- 
olution in  the  tools  of  learning.  What's  com- 
ing, says  one  expert,  will  have  the  same  effec'. 
on  education  as  the  automobile  had  or. 
transpKsrtation. 

•  «  •  •  * 

"Whenever  this  revolution  really  does  take 
hold,  chances  are  that  we'll  have  at  last  what 
educators  have  been  talking  about  :o:- 
years — the   truly  child-centered  school." 

Copyright  Laic  as  it  Relates  to  Sationul 
Information  Systems  and  National  Program- 
1967.  A  study  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Task  Group 
on  Legal  .'Aspects  in  National  Informatioi: 
Systems,  bv  the  Committee  on  Scientific  anci 
Technological  Information  (COSATTK  Fed- 
eral Council  for  Science  and  Technologv 
Washington,  D.C.  Distributed  by  the  Cleai- 
inghouse  for  Scientific  and  Technical  Intn'- 
mation.  Springfield.  Va.,  microfiche  58  ; 
—  15  p.  Summary. 

The  study  concerns  three  areas:  Ready  :\c- 
cess  to  copyrighted  material;  (2)  Conversio;i 
of  copyrighted  material  into  machine  rer-c. 
able  form  as  a  possible  Infringement  of  copv- 
rlght;  i3i  Exemptions  from  copyright  ^ 
non-profit  users. 

The  Copyright  Law  Revision:  Its  Imputt 
upon  Educational  Activities.  1967.  In  A  ALT 
Bull.  53:126-132.  Summer  1967.  AAUP  (.\mer- 
Ican  Association  of  University  Professors  i 
Washington. 

This  article  is  comprised  of  a  1-page  et''- 
torial  introduction,  followed  by  a  statemeir. 
presented  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Comn;!- 
tee  on  April  12.  1967  by  John  C.  Stedni  : 
Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Cn;'. - 
right  Law  Revision  of  the  .American  As^  - 
elation  of  University  Professors  and  rt- 
flects  the  Association's  efforts  to  come  '' 
grips  with  some  of  these  problems." 
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Cranfleld,  Paul  P  1967.  Retrieving  the  Irre- 
trievable: or  the  Editor,  the  Author,  and  the 
Machine  In  Bull  .\1rdirnl  Library  Assn. 
55:129-134.  Apr   1967. 

"Abstract.  Present  day  programs  of  com- 
puterized informational  retrieval  overvalue 
the  importance  of  retrieving  'facts'  without 
either  attaching  a  scale  of  importance  to  the 
material  with  which  they  deal  or  ordering  in- 
formation in  any  way  wliich  corresponds  to 
the  order  of  human  thought.  Tlie  limitations 
(if  classification  by  subject  heading  become 
especially  apparent  when  a  body  of  informa- 
tion becomes,  through  new  insight,  pertinent 
io  a  new  area  of  thought.  Tliat  body  of  in- 
:ormation  thereby  acquires  new  subject 
Iieadings;  thus  one  sees  that  the  system  of 
retrieval  by  subject  heading  can  never  serve 
to  aid  fundamental  discovery  The  dangers  of 
the  present  approach  lie  in  their  devaluation 
of  traditional  methods  Critical  reviews  are 
'Ipvalued,  and  a  false  impre.ssion  is  created 
•liat  knowledge  is  the  .same  as  retrievable 
information.  This  diminishes  respect  for  that 
,ort  of  personal  organization  of  knowledge 
which  alone  can  serve  creative  insight." 

Cunningham.  Dewey  J.  1966.  Information 
Retrieval  and  the  Copyright  Law.  In  Bull. 
Copyright  Soc.  U.S.A.  14:22-27.  October  1966. 

■  1966)  American  Bar  Association  .Sym- 
l)oslum ) 

A  discussion  of  the  impact  of  technology 
npon  certain  aspects  of  the  copyright  law. 
with  stress  upon  the  valid  interests  of  the 
lUthors  who  create  and  the  publisliers  who 
iissemlnate.  At  the  same  time  the  author 
recognizes  that  "we  cannot  operate  Informa- 
tion exchange  in  the  future  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  past.  It  is  not  the  same  world. 
Thus,  we  must  be  able  to  retrieve  particular 
accumulated  information  to  meet  the  needs 

■  f  the  readers  if  we  are  to  have  progress.  In- 
ileed.  the  scientists  and  engineers  who  create 
the  scientific  and  technical  literature  have 
the  same  need  of  any  other  reader.'' 

Diaz.  Albert  James.  1967.  On-Demand  Pub- 
iishlng — The  Clearlnghovise  Concept.  In 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Documentation 
Institute  Annual  Meeting.  Vol.  4.  Levels  of 
Interaction  between  Man  and  Information. 
Washington.  Thompson  Book  Co.  p.  238-24. 

"This  paper  describes  in  detail  the  Clear- 
•nghouse  for  Sociological  Literature,  an  orga- 
nization based  on  the  "demand  publishing 
concept."  Also  stated  are  the  advantages  of 
'he  system  and  answers  to  questions  which 
may  arise.  Small  organizations  in  the 
sociological  field  "simply  deposit  all  research 
:eports  with  the  Clearinghouse  and  subse- 
(niently  refer  any  inquiries  to  it." 

Diebold.  John.  1966.  The  New  World  Com- 
mt;.  In  Saturday  Rev..  July  23.  1966.  p.  17-18. 

"Tomorow's  computers  will  revolutionize 
b'.isiness.  education,  communications,  scl- 
tiice — in  ways  only  dimly  foreseen. 

+  *  •  »  • 

"If  there  is  one  salient  fact  about  informa- 
"lon  technology,  it  is  that  it  is  going  to  pro- 
ftuce  enormous  social  change.  As  the  quality 
•'t  life  is  changed,  as  the  rate  of  learning. 
;;iformation,  travel,  and  commtmications  all 

hange.  we  will  see  a  major  change  in  living 
;3atterns,  in  hopes  and  desires.  In  short,  a 

omplete  new  environment  will  exist." 
Dorn.  William  S.   1967.  Computers  in  the 
HlRh   School.   In   Datamation   13:34-38.   Feb. 
i967. 

Examples  of  computer-extended  instruc- 
Mon,  the  tesiching  of  a  discipline  using  a 
Lomputer.  which  is  contrasted  with  a  com- 
puter science  course. 

Drury,  Harold  F.  1967.  The  Printing  and 
Publishing  Industry:  Where  Is  It  Headed  in 
1967?  In  Inland  Printer.  Jan.  1967.  p.  35-37. 

A  statement  by  the  Director,  Printing  and 
Publishing  Industries  Division,  U.S.  Depart- 
aent  of  Commerce,  covering  the  several  as- 
pects of  the  twenty  billion  dollar  per  annum 
'mslness.  "Several  factors  are  at  work  trans- 
•  arming  the  printing  and  publishing  Indus- 
tries from  a  trade  oi  craftsmen  into  units  of 
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broadly-based  communication  facilities.  Ad- 
vances in  technology,  computer-assisted 
graphic  techniques,  and  mergers  with  non- 
graphic arts  companies  have  created  sub- 
stantial pressures  on  industry  management." 

Panwick.  Charles.  1967.  Computer  Safe- 
guards: How  Safe  Are  They'  SDC  Magazine 
10-  J6-28.  July-Aug.  1967. 

The  limitations  on  use  of  a  given  informa- 
tion retrieval  system  cannot  be  assigned  ex- 
clusively to  the  hardware.  "Few  technologi- 
cal bars  exist  today  which  in  themsehes  pre- 
clude retrieval  of  any  data  from  .i  data  bank. 
.  .  .  That  which  man  has  programmed,  man 
can  also  unprogrnm.  .  .  .  Only  when  suit- 
able secure  hardware  is  combined  with  Intel- 
ligent construction  of  the  data  base;  legal 
threats  against  divulgence:  high  cost  of 
time,  effort  and  money  to  obtain  access;  and 
suitable  screening  and  prool  of  the  ethical 
qualifications  of  authorized  visers  can  we 
hope  to  offer  an  operational  system  which  is 
present  as  being  capable  of  protecting  the 
privacy  of  the  individual" 

Fedde,  George  A  1967.  Plated  Wire  Mem- 
ories: Univac's  Bet  to  Replace  Torroldal  Fer- 
rllc  Cores.  In  EU-ctronirx  40:101-  109.  May  15. 
1967 

Thin  films  on  wire  substrates  form  stores 
that  are  fast,  cheap,  yet  easy  to  make;  mem- 
ories of  100  million  bits  are  fe.osible.  '•Nei- 
ther intentional  nor  accidental  power  shut- 
down affects  information  stored  in  'i  plated- 
wire  memory. '• 

Garfield.  Eugene  1967.  In  Science  156: 
1398-1401.  June  9,  1967. 

.\  report  on  a  symposium:  The  place  ol 
information  retrieval  and  .scientific  com- 
munication 111  the  education  of  the  scien- 
tist. "  held  at  the  133rd  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  .Advancement  of  Science  Meet- 
ing. Witshington.  DC,  December  27.  1966. 

One  speaker.  Alvin  Weinberg,  is  quoted: 
The  information  center  .  .  is  proving  to 
be  a  dominant  element  in  the  new  informa- 
tion system.  The  information  center  will 
surely  continue  to  proliferate  and  develop 
us  science  and  scientific  information  in- 
crease. .  .  The  education  of  every  scientist 
will  iiave  to  include  instrtiction  in  handling 
the  new  and  Ingenious  tools  of  information 
retrieval." 

Gipe.  George  .K  1967.  Nearer  to  the  Du.<it: 
Copyright  and  the  Machine.  Baltimore.  Md. 
Williams  &  Wilkins  Co.  1967.  290  p. 

"The  purpose  ol  this  book  is  to  describe, 
in  layman's  language  these  basic  unsolved 
problems  | subsequent  to  the  expected  pas- 
sage of  a  revision  of  the  copyright  law  in 
19671  and  their  relevance  to  the  average 
person  in  our  society." 

Chapter  4  is  concerned  with  the  invention 
of  xerography  and  its  Impact  upon  the  office 
copier  field.  Chapter  5  is  concerned  with 
•fair  use"  of  copiers  by  students  and  librar- 
ians. Chapter  6  is  a  discussion  of  several  as- 
spects  of  the  concept  of  "fair  use."  Chapter 
12  expresses  views  of  various  interested  par- 
ties in  the  conflict  between  copyright  and 
comptiterized  stora^^e,  retrieval,  and  dissemi- 
nation of  information.  Chapters  12.  13  and 
14  discuss  the  efforts  toward  revision  of  the 
copyright  law.  Chapter  15  disctisses  permis- 
sions and  payments,  as  related  to  some  type 
of  clearinghouse.  Three  appendices  relate  to 
Chapter  15.  Index. 

Goldberg.  Morton  David.  1966.  Recent  Ju- 
dicial Developments  in  Copyright  Law,  In 
Bull.  Copyright   Soc.   13:378-^01.   .Aug.    1966. 

Originally  a  paper  delivered  before  the 
Section  of  Patent.  Trademark  and  Copyright 
Law  of  the  American  Bar  .Association  at 
Montreal.  Canada.  Aug.  10.  1966.  Mr.  Gold- 
berg dlscacses  the  CATV  case:  United  .Artists 
Television.  Inc.  v.  Fortnightly  Corp.  and  com- 
ments briefly  upon  three  scores  of  lesser 
cases. 

Goodwin,  Norton.  1967.  Automated  Infor- 
mation Storage  and  Retrieval:  Permissions 
and  Payments.  Text  of  an  address  at  Institute 
on  Printing  and  Publishing:  Management  of 
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Automation.  The  American  University.  Wash- 
ington. January   16,    1967.  9  p. 

"The  real  subject  of  my  talk  is  statutory 
systems  of  deterrents  to  unauthori7/ed  copy- 
making  It  is  a  subject  of  major  significance 
if  the  public  interest  in  sustaining  commer- 
cial publishing  activity  on  the  one  hand  is 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  public  Interest  in 
getting  automated  access  to  published  in- 
formation on   the  other."" 

Goodwin,  Norton.  1965.  Information  Proc- 
essing System.'^  and  Copyright  Legislation.  A 
paper  presented  at  the  Society  of  Photo- 
graphic Scientists  and  Engineers"  1965  Sym- 
posium on  Photography  in  Information  Stor- 
age and  Retrieval.  Washington.  October  21- 
23.  1965.  14  p. 

A  discussion  of  certain  proposals  for  re- 
vision of  the  copyright  law,  particularly  those 
relating  to  copying  and  methods  for  paying 
royalties  for  copying. 

Gtxxlwtn.  Norton  1967  lutcllectual  Prop- 
erty m  Automated  Information  Sj/.vfrmv. 
Remarks  to  members  ol  the  Patent  and  Pro- 
prietary Information  Committee.  Electronic 
Industries  Aseociaiion.  Washington,  March 
14.  1967.  5  p. 

"In  a  library,  the  relation  between  the 
storage  and  retrieval  .system  hardware  and 
the  meaning  of  text  on  the  shelves  is  essen- 
tially mechanical.  The  same  is  true  of  an 
automated  library,  but  the  results  of  going 
to  electronics,  in  terms  uf  reduced  access 
time  and  lower  copy  costs,  represent  a  major 
break-through  in  human  comnninlcations." 

Gosnell.  Charles  P,  1966.  'Hie  Copyright 
Grab-bag.  Observations  on  the  New  Copy- 
right Legislation  ALA  Bull.  Jan.  1966.  p.  46- 
55. 

"These  reflections  by  the  chairman  of  the 
American  Library  Association  Committee  on 
Copyright  Issvies  incorporate  the  substance 
of  some  of  his  testimony  before  congressional 
committees  which  are  working  on  the  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  Gosnell  is  director  of  the  New  York 
University  Libraries."'  Topics  include  His- 
tory of  copyright;  What  actually  is  copy- 
righted: Photocopying;  Fair  use;  Joint  com- 
mittee on  fair  use:  Current  efforts  for 
revision  of  the  coyprlght  law;  Tlie  ALA  Com- 
mittee on  Copyright  Issues.  "The  bills  as 
they  stand  are  essentially  good  and  :air.  We 
advocate  some  changes  while  we  would 
strongly  oppose  amendments  that  .Jthers 
might  urge." 

Gosnell.  Charles  F  1967.  "Hie  Copyright 
Grab  Bag,  II.  A  New  Kind  of  Lend-Lease. 
ALA  Bull.  June  1967.  p.  707-712. 

Reference  is  made  to  a  previous  article 
I  ALA  Bull.  Jan.  1966.  p.  46-55.1  Since  then, 
several  copyright  bills  have  been  introduced 
111  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  together 
with  a  sulMtantial  report  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  It  is  now  appropriate 
to  lussess  the  current  trend  and  to  issue  a 
warning  accordingly."  Topics  include:  Fair 
use:  Duration:  Not-for-profit;  ProfXJsals  for 
a  clearinghouse  and  a  regulatory  commission. 

Grossman.  .Alvln.  1967.  The  California 
Educational  Information  System  In  Data- 
mation  13:32-37.  Mar.  1967.  Diagrams 

A  general  description  of  the  evolving  Cali- 
fornia information  system  for  centralizing 
data  processing  at  regional  centers.  Such  fa- 
cilities could  be  utilized  part-time  tor  in- 
structional purposes. 

Hattery.  Lowell  H.  1966.  Computers.  Type- 
setting, Printing  and  Publishing  In  Coinputer 
Yearbook  and  Directory.  Detroit.  Mich.  Amer- 
ican Data  Processing.  Inc.  1966.  p.  196-206, 

In  this  chapter  is  discussed  the  itate  of 
the  related  arts  of  printing,  publishing,  type- 
setting, and  electronic  computers,  as  of  1965. 
their  interrelationships.  problems,  and 
outlook.  •"The  total  system  of  the  printing 
process,  tied  together  and  driven  by  computer 
control  seems  to  he  the  inevitable  direction 
for  automation  of  the  future."  Illustrated. 
Bibliography. 

Hattery,  Lowell  H.  1966  Federal  Programs 
and  Commercial  Book  Publishing.  In  An  Eco- 
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nomic- Media  Study  of  Book  Publishing.  New 
York  American  Textboolc  Publishers  Insti- 
tute. 1966   p  31-118. 

The  objective  of  this  study  Is  to  Identify 
and  assess  current  policies,  practices,  and 
trends  in  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  federal  government  In  the 
perspective  of  present  and  potential  impact 
on  commercial  book  publishing.  Includes  a 
bibliography  and  three  appendices 

Hattery.  ixjwell  H.  1966  Microfiche  Comes 
of  Age  as  a  Publishing  Medium  In  Book  Pro- 
duction Industry  42:46-49    I>ec    1966 

Easy  handling  and  excellent  page  storage 
capacity  are  creating  a  mushrooming  growth 
market  for  these  4x6"  fllm  sheets  Prices  for 
microfiche  copies  are  dropping  sharply — 
sometimes  to  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
the  same  publication  in  conventional  printed 
form. 

Hattery.  Lowell  H  and  George  P  Bush 
(eds.).  1965.  Automation  and  Electronics  in 
Publishing.  Washington.  Spartan  Books.  1965. 
206  p 

This  book  Is  derived  from  a  symposium  in 
1965  sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Technology- 
and  Administration  of  The  American  Univer- 
sity, which  explored  the  electronic  printing 
automatfoii  problem,  its  various  technologies, 
viewpoints,  proposed  solutions,  and  outlook 
In  addition  to  reporting  the  symposium  the 
book  includes  a  summary  chapter  and  a  se- 
lected bibliography. 

Hattery.  Lowell'  H.  and  George  P  Bush 
(eds).  1964  Reprography  and  Copyright  Law. 
Washington  American  Institute  of  Biological 
Sciences    1964   204  p. 

This  book  Is  derived  from  presentations  at 
symposium  in  1963  sponsored  by  The  Ameri- 
can University,  which  explored  the  reprog- 
raphy-copyright problem,  its  varied  inter- 
ests, and  viewpoints,  proposed  solutions, 
and  outlook  It  Included  a  summary  chapter, 
three  appendices,  and  a  selected  bibliography. 
Heilprin.  Laurence  B.  1967.  Technology  and 
the  Future  of  the  Copyright  Principle.  In  Phi 
Delta  Kappan:  220-225.  Jan.  1967. 

The  biK-kground  of  copyright.  New  need  for 
copyright  revision.  Technology  and  copyright 
control.  Users'  need  of  new  technology.  Con- 
flicting valid  principles.  Possible  solutions. 

Hilton.  Howard  J.  1967.  A  Method  for  Or- 
ganizing Information  by  Uniquely  Identify- 
ing All  Recorded  Knowledge.  In  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Documentation  Institute. 
Annual  Meeting.  Vol.  4.  Levels  of  Interaction 
between  Man  and  Information.  Washington. 
Thompson  Book  Co.  p.  119-123. 

The  author  presents  the  case  for  the  adop- 
tion of  an  identifying  symbol  for  each  item 
of  recorded  knowledge  and  explains  the  need 
therefore  and  the  mechanics  thereof.  The 
necessity  for  early  adoption  of  some  such 
method  is  stressed,  particularly  as  it  affects  a 
proposed  clearing  house  system  for  copy- 
righted materials. 

Hilton.  Howard  J.  A  Code  for  the  Unique 
Identification  of  Recorded  Knotvledge  and 
Information  To  be  cited  as  HUC  No.  7HIL- 
NTC2A-2.  Obtainable  from  the  author  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  Mlddletown, 
Pa.  17  p.  •■•ith  appendices. 

This  paper  explains  the  need  for  a  system 
which  wi:i  uniquely  Identify  recorded  knowl- 
edge and  information  by  means  of  a  universal 
code.  An  application  to  the  processing  of  per- 
missions and  payment  of  copyrighted  mate- 
rials is  set  forth.  Another  application  con- 
cerns the  identification  of  materials  in  auto- 
mated information  systems.  The  first  sis 
pages  of  this  document  appear  In  the  au- 
thor's chapter  in  this  book.  The  balance  of 
the  paper  consists  primarily  of  the  specifics 
In  applying  the  code. 

Hoshovsky.  A.  G.  and  H.  H.  Album.  1965. 
Toward  .\  National  Information  System.  In 
American  Documentation  16:313-322.  Oct. 
1965. 

"Our  objective  Is  to  offer  a  general  plan  for 
the  construction  of  a  comprehensive  national 
technical  information  system.  The  system  we 
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win  consider  will  deal  exclusively  with  the 
published  scientific  literature." 

Howe.  Harold.  II.  1967.  Realities  of  the 
Learning  Market.  In  Library  J.  92:297-301. 
Jan.  15.  1967. 

•'The  business  firm  able  to  make  something 
that  would  be  in  a  school  library  is  clearly 
in  the  wave  of  the  future,  for  the  library  is 
the  fastest  growing  element  In  the  modern 
school." 

This  article  was  originally  a  speech  given 
before  the  American  Management  Associa- 
tion's First  Practicum  in  Educational  Tech- 
nology in  New  York  on  Aug.  9.  1966.  "No 
matter  how  effectively  computers  are  used  in 
the  classroom,  they  do  not  really  teach  any- 
thing. It  is  the  program  that  teaches — a  pro- 
gram designed  by  a  teacher." 

Information  Dissemination  by  Decentral- 
ized Data  Center  System  Becoming  Wide- 
spread in  Both  Government  and  Private  Sec- 
tors. 1967.  In  Scientific  Information  Notes 
9:1-2.  April-May  1967. 

"The  bill  to  provide  for  the  collection, 
compilation,  critical  evaluation,  publication, 
and  sale  of  standard  reference  data  at  pres- 
ent in  Congress  formalizes  the  National 
Standard  Reference  Data  System  iNSRDSi 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  (NBSi. 
with  its  dispersed  activities  and  central  ad- 
ministration. Decentralization  of  informa- 
tion and  data  compilation  and  dissemina- 
tion, coupled  with  centralized  coordination, 
seems  to  constitute  the  prevalent  pattern  ol 
information  handling  in  the  physical,  bio- 
logical, and  medical  sciences. " 

Janning.  Tom.  1967.  Optical  Scanners 
Come  of  Age!  In  Graphic  .Arts  Mo.  39  50-55. 
Apr.  1967. 

A  report  on  the  current  status  of  optical 
character  reading  in  electronic  data  process- 
ing— types  of  equipment,  capabilities,  appli- 
cations, form  design,  paper  and  printing  re- 
quirements, and  levels  of  practicality.  "At 
present,  a  theoretical  break-even  point  in 
terms  of  volume  is  10.000  documents  per  day 
in  Industrial  applications.  At  this  level — or 
higher — optical  scanning  is  a  time  and 
money  saver  .  .  .  high  volume  Is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  if  speed  and  accuracy  are 
the  primary  requirements." 

Kaplan.  Benjamin.  1967.  .4'i  Unhurried 
View  of  Copynght.  New  York.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press.  1967.  142  p. 

The  James  S.  Carpentier  Lectures  delivered 
by  Professor  Kaplan  at  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law  in  March  1966.  "His 
counsel  that  greater  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  public's  interest  in  the  free 
accessibility  of  ideas  is  particularly  appro- 
priate in  an  era  when  freedom  of  expression 
is  frequently  under  attack  and  when  the 
means  of  dissemination  of  ideas  are  increas- 
ingly concentrated  In  fewer  hands."  Of  par- 
ticular interest  at  this  time  is  Chap.  III.  Pro- 
posals and  Prospects. 

Karp.  Irwin.  1955.  A  "Statutory"  Licensing 
System  for  the  Limited  Copying  of  Copy- 
righted Works.  In  Bull.  Copyright  Soc.  Feb. 
1965.  p.  203   204. 

Misgivings  regarding  possible  application 
of  ASCAP  procedures  to  a  clearinghouse. 

Kastenmeier.  Robert  W.  1967.  Information 
Explosion  and  Copynght  Law  Revision.  In 
Bull.  Copyright  Soc.  14:195-204.  Feb.  1967. 
(Originally  an  address  before  the  American 
Patent  Law  Association.  Washington.  Jan- 
uary 24,  1967.') 

A  commentary  on  H.R,  4347  as  it  pro- 
gressed through  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee during  1966.  Includes  some  reference 
to  computer  applications. 

Keppel.  Francis.  1967.  The  Computer  and 
the  Structure  of  Education.  In  Educational 
Technology  7(3)  :l-8.  Feb.   14.   1967. 

•'.  .  .  it  Is  likely  that  without  new  scien- 
tific aids  to  learning  the  school  and  the  col- 
lege will  be  hard  put  to  it  to  make  more 
economic  use  of  human  and  physical  re- 
sources and  at  the  same  time  show  greater 
Individual  concern  with  the  student. 
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".  .  .  It  is  computer  technology,  uniquely, 
that  realizes  its  power  only  as  It  helps  indi- 
vidual  students  to  learn." 

Klein.  Peter  J.  1967.  International  Telex 
Service  through  Computerized  Line  Switch- 
ing. In  Western  Union  Tech.  Rev.  21:14-22. 
Jan.  1967.  i  Five  figures: 

Western  Union  connects  to  three  interna- 
tional Telex  carriers,  thus  providing  Telex 
communications  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
These  international  carriers  are  IT&T  World 
Communications,  RCA  Communications  Inc  , 
and  Western  Union  International.  Inc. 

Knox.  William  T.  1965.  Planning  for  Na- 
tional Information  Networics.  A  talk  civeii  ut 
a  meeting  of  the  Federal  Science  Trends  Com- 
mittee of  the  Industrial  Research  Institute 
and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Science 
and  Technology  Committee.  Denver,  Colorado 
Oct.  14,  1965. 

An  exploration  of  Cosati's  relationship  to 
the  proposed  National  Document  Handling 
System's  Network. 

LasBwell,  Harold  D.  1966.  Policy  Problems 
of  a  Data-Rich  Civilization.  In  Wilson  Li- 
brary Bull.  41 : 58-65.  Sept.  1966. 

A  short  discussion  on  various  topics:  Im- 
plications for  world  security:  Implications 
for  individuality,  and;  InipUcatlons  for  de- 
mocracy. "Shared  data  means  shared  power; 
a  monopoly  of  data  means  a  monopoly  of 
power." 

A  Licensing  System;  a  Proposal  by  the  .Au- 
thor's League  of  America.  Inc.  In  Library  J. 
91  (4l  :892-3.  Feb.  15.  1966. 

This  proposal  is  a  system  under  which  au- 
thors and  publishers  would  license  tht- 
making  of  copies  and  material  from  books 
and  periodicals  on  .\  royalty  basis. 

Marke.  Julius  J.  1967.  Copyright  Revisited. 
Wilson  Library  Bull.  Sept.  1967.  p.  35-45. 

A  discussion  of  the  basic  problem  o; 
whether  copyright  law  can  respond  to  the  iit'v; 
techniques  of  electronic  documeiit-stor.-i^e 
.ind  computerized  information,  as  well  us  the 
emerging  possibilities  of  miniaturization  .md 
remote  transmission  of  data.  All  this  in  rela- 
tion to  the  current  thrust  of  the  current 
copyright  revision  actirtties. 

Marke.  Julius  J.  1967  Copyright  and  Intel- 
lectual Property.  New  York.  Fund  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Education,  1967.  108  p. 

A  studv  of  the  public  domain  issue  t^ 
raised  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  poUi ;. 
with  related  matters  such  as  governmeni- 
linanced  research  and  its  accessibility,  aiici 
copyright  and  reprography.  Of  particular  in- 
terest is  the  last  chapter:  The  Information 
Explosion  and  the  New  Technology,  pp.  88- 
105. 

Markham,  Jesse  W.  1967.  A  presentation  to 
the  Snbconnnittee  on  Patents,  Trademarks. 
and  Copyrights  of  the  United  States  Se7iatc 
on  March  15.  1967.  12  p. 

A  discussion  of  the  more  important  find- 
ings of  the  document:  An  Economlc-Medi:. 
Study  of  Book  Publishing  as  prepared  :<' 
the  American  Book  Publishers  Council  ana 
the  American  Textbook  Institute  during  the 
late  1965  and  early  1966. 

Marron.  Harvey  and  L  G.  Burchinal.  1967. 
ERIC — A  Novel  Concept  In  Information  Man- 
agement. In  Proceedings  of  the  Americar 
Documentation  Institute  .Annual  Meeting. 
Vol.  4.  Levels  of  Interaction  between  Man  anc; 
Information.  Washington.  Thompson  Bool: 
Co.  pp.  268-272. 

ERIC  refers  to  the  Educational  Resourf; 
Information  Center  which  Is  a  national  in- 
formation system  dedicated  to  the  progre.- 
of  education  through  the  dissemination  -■■'. 
educational  research  results  and  researc'. 
relattd  materials.  This  article  describes  the 
overall  concept,  a  system  description,  the 
clearinghouse,  research  in  education,  lexiro-:- 
raphy,  copyight  considerations,  and  future 
plans. 

A  McLuhan  Montage.  1967.  In  Library  J. 
2 :  1701-1703.  Apr.  15,  1967. 

This  article  is  comprised  of  quotatio:.s 
from  various  sources  related  to  publications 
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upon  the  writings  of  Marshall  McLuhan 
•The  future  of  the  book  is  huge,  because 
as  it  weds  other  media,  including  xerox,  it 
takes  on  vast  new  dimensions  of  persuasive- 
ness. The  printed  book  is  going  to  become 
:ui  information  service  rather  than  a  package 
on  bookshelves  But  if.s  going  to  acquire  far 
greater  circulation  and  usefulness  than  ever 
before.  The  people  who  are  in  charge  of  it, 
the  people  who  write  for  It  and  distribute 
It  and  so  on.  will  all  be  different  B\it  its 
.'■heer  usefulness  is  going  to  increa.se  enor- 
mously with  the  wedding  of  these  electric 
media. 

Menkhaus.  Edward  J  1966.  Tlie  Many  New 
linages  of  Microfilm.  In  Business  Automa- 
r.on     32-58.  Oct.  1966. 

"Long  accepted  .as  a  storage  medUim.  mi- 
croforms are  now  assuming  an  important  role 
in  the  development  of  modern  information 
systems  "  In-line  and  some  on-line  (to  com- 
puter) film  systems  .ire  already  in  existence. 
Microfilm  Is  complementary  to  computers. 
The  optimum  system  involves  the  use  of  both 
i.'ompuiers  and  microfilm.  Graphics  are 
stored  best  on  film.  It  is  less  expensive  to 
distribute  information  on  fllm  than  with  on- 
line computer  equipment. 

Miller,  James  G.  1966.  EDUCOM:  Inter- 
)iniverslty  Communications  Council.  In  Sri- 
rnce  154:     483-488.  Oct.  28.  1966. 

Institutions  have  joined  forces  to  foster 
.'Ppllcation  to  higher  education  of  the  bur- 
i^i'onlng  information  sciences.  .\  Ijrief  account 
iif  the  founding,  the  objectives,  and  the  cur- 
rent I  October  1966]  operations  of  the  Inter- 
university  Communications  Council.  Mention 
:-.  made  |  p.  486]  of  the  establi.'^hment  of  a 
(■  iinmittee  on  Copyright  with  Benjamin  K.tp- 
i.ai  of  Harvard  Law  School  as  chairman  and 
.•\rthur  Miller  of  Michigan  Law  School  as 
co-chairman. 

Miller.  Arthur  R,  1967.  The  Copyright  Revl- 
.sion  BUI  in  Relation  to  Computers.  A  state- 
ment approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
the  Task  Force  on  Legal  and  Related  Matter 
of  the  Inteniniversity  Communications 
Council  !  EDUCOM).  In' Communications  of 
the  ACM  10:318-321.  May  1967. 

This  statement  refers  to  Senate  BUI  597, 
which  would  generally  revise  the  copyright 
law  of  the  United  States.  "It  is  submitted 
that  these  pro\-isions  in  their  present  form 
will  seriously  hamper  the  educational  pro- 
grams of  the  nation.  The  following  state- 
ment examines  the  impact  of  the  bill  upon 
the  development  nf  the  use  of  computers  in 
instruction  and  research  and  suggests  meas- 
ures and  means  which  will  fairly  protect 
.lUthors  and  publishers  and  which  will  at 
the  same  time  permit  the  full  application 
ol  the  genius  of  the  computer  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  nation's  educational  program. 

Mohrhardt.  Foster  E.  and  Blanche  L. 
Oliveria.  1967.  A  National  Network  of  Biologi- 
c.-il-Agrlcultural  Libraries.  In  College  and  Re- 
search Libraries  28:  9-16.  Jan,  1967" 

Efforts  to  gain  systematic  control  of  the 
entire  range  of  biological  and  agricultural 
literature  are  reviewed.  In  view  of  the  need 
manifested  therein,  an  efficient  network  of 
biological-agricultural  libraries  is  being  de- 
veloped to  serve  the  communities  in  those 
fields.  Problems  are  discussed,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  such  a  system  are  enumerated. 

Moore.  J.  Kenneth  and  John  F.  Cavanaugh. 
1967.  A  Picture  Worth  a  Thousand  Words 
In  Electronics  40:113-121.  Apr.  3.  1967.  Charts 
:ind  diagrams. 

Using  new  character-generating  tube  and 
ri  crt.  photocomposition  system  for  printing 
is  capable  of  setting  type  at  speeds  of  1000 
10  10,000  characters  per  second  while  making 
up  the  page  in  the  same  process.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  Llnotron  typesetter  to  be  Installed 
;.t  the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office  In 
■^Vashington.  A  joint  effort  by  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Corp.  and  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  Inc..  CBS  Laboratories  Divn.  Mention 
is  made  of  the  Lexical  Graphical  Composer 
Printer,  being  built  for  the  Air  Force  Logis- 
tics Command. 
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Morehouse.  H.  G  1966  Telefacsimile  Serv- 
ices Between  Libraries  With  the  Magnavox 
Telecopier.  A  study  prepared  for  Council  on 
Library  Resources.  Inc  (CLR-314).  Reno, 
.Nevada.  University  of  Nevada  Library.  Dec. 
20,  1966.  54  p 

A  30-ciay  lest  of  the  Xerox  Magnavox  Tele- 
copier was  conducted  in  order  to  evaluate 
its  feasibility  as  a  means  ol  transmitting 
printed  pages  between  libraries,  primarily 
as  a  faster  alternative  to  the  ustial  method 
of  mailing  a  Xerox  copy  of  a  journal  article 
from  one  library  to  another  in  response  to  a 
mailed  request.  Cost  about  $9.85  for  a  10- 
page  transmission  from  Reno  and  Las  Vegas 
to  Davis.  Cal.  Quality  is  adequate  when  the 
machines  are  functioning  properly 

Munster,  J  H..  Jr.  and  Justin  C.  Smith, 
1965.  The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Intellectual 
Property.  In  Science  148;  739-743,  May  7, 
1965. 

How  much  legal  protection  of  "property 
rights  '  in  ideas  is  desirable?  A  discussion  of 
protection  under  these  categories:  patents, 
copyrights,  trade  secrets  and  ideas.  The  means 
and  meihods  of  protection  may  vary  with 
the  type  of  property,  and  protection  luidor 
one  category  may  well  destroy  protection 
which    might    exist    under   another. 

Murphy,  Arthur  R.,  Jr.  1967  Communica- 
tions— Mass  without  meaning.  In  Educa- 
tional  Technology  7(7);l-5.  .Apr.    15,   1967. 

"The  print  medium  is  neglecting  content 
in  that  it  is  falling  to  tiike  as  much  adv.int- 
age  as  possible  of  its  natural  strengths.  For 
one  thing,  the  medium  has  more  time  and 
more  space  in  which  to  work  than  telenslon 
does.  Its  people  can  write  the  story  down  and 
rework  it  and  present  it  so  that  those  who 
receive  it  can  [X)nder  it  at  their  leisure. 

'Where  the  print  men  really  belong  is  be- 
hind the  scenes  following  up  the  lead  that 
television  turned  up  and  anticipating  the 
next  lead.  This  is  the  new  role  of  the  print 
media  in  the  modern  information  scheme  of 
things." 

Nelson.  Greg  J.  1966.  The  Cop\Tightability 
of  Computer  Programs.  In  Arizona  Lair  Re- 
view 7:204-218   .Spring  1966. 

A  discussion  of  the  legal  aspects  of  com- 
puter programs  with  reference  to  copyright 
law.  "Science  has  created  a  new  tool  in  the 
computer,  and  nov/  the  legal  field  must  come 
to  grips  with  the  accompanying  legal  prob- 
lems ...  It  I  the  program  |  caiinot  be  made 
to  fit  the  patent  notch  and  thus  copyright 
law  is  the  only  remaining  statutory  protec- 
tion for  the  proprietary  rights  therein." 

Overhage.  Carl  F.  J.  and  R.  Joyce  Harman 
feds.  I  INTREX.  Report  of  a  Planning  Con- 
ference on  Information  Transfer  Experi- 
ments. Cambridge.  Mass.  MIT  Press.  1965. 
276  p. 

The  object  of  those  experiments  is  to  pro- 
vide a  design  for  evolution  of  a  large  uni- 
versity library  into  a  new  information  trans- 
fer system  that  could  become  operational  in 
the  decade  beginning  in  1970.  Such  a  system 
will  result  from  n  confluence  of  three  streams. 
(a)  The  modernization  of  current  library 
practices,  (b)  A  national  network  of  libraries 
and  other  information  centers,  (c)  Tlie  ex- 
tension of  on-line,  interactive  computer 
communities  into  domains  of  libraries  and 
other  information  centers. 

Park.  Ford.  1967.  Tl-ie  Printed  Word.  In 
Int'l  Science  A-  Tech.  No.  61:  24-36  Jan. 
1967. 

"Hieh  technology  has  begun  to  remake  the 
ways  we  shape  ideas  into  patterns  on  the 
printed  page.  The  result  is  new  \-itallty  In  a 
.stodgy  industry  .  .  .  New  plastics,  adheslves. 
coatings,  metal  laminates,  controls,  photo- 
graphic typesetters,  computers,  scanners, 
electronic  character  generators,  video  tubes. 
nil  these  and  more  are  having  their  impact. 
In  short,  a  revolution  in  printing  Is  in  the 
making. 

P.ossano.  William  M.  1967.  The  Photocopy- 
ing Menace.  Johns  Hopkins  Magazine  18:30- 
33.  Fall  1967. 

"Many  academic  Journals  may  be  doomed 
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to  extinction  by  the  widespread.  Illegal  use 
of  photocopying  machines,  says  a  prominent 
medical  publisher."  The  gist  of  this  article 
concerns  payments  and  permissions  for 
copying  copyright  materials,  particularly  on 
the  part  of  libraries  and  educators  Sugges- 
tions are  made  for  resolving  the  dilemma. 

Phelps,  Ralph  H.  1967.  Factors  Affecting 
the  Costs  of  Library  Photocopying.  In  Special 
Libraries  o8:il3.  Feb.  1967. 

The  Director.  Engineering  Societies  Li- 
brary. New  York  City,  answers  some  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  factors  which  bear  upon 
the  setting  of  rates  for  photocopying  ma- 
terials In  that  library.  They  seem  to  be  rele- 
vant to  other  library  situations. 

The  Pliotographic  Reproduction  of  Pro- 
tected Works  by  or  on  Behalf  of  Libraries, 
Uocumentation  Centers  and  Scientific  Insti- 
tutions. Permanent  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  for  the  Protection  of  Literary 
and  Artistic  Works.  Intergovernmental  Copy- 
right Committee.  Geneva.  Switzerland.  Dec 
12-15.  1967.  2  p  with  Annex  A.  9  p;  and 
Annex  B.  93  p. 

Annex  A.  Study  of  existing  practice  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in  regard  to 
reproduction  by  photography  ur  similar 
proces.ses  of  copyrighted  works  and  to  the 
reproduction  ol  such  works  by  commercial 
firms  or  for  commercial  purposes. — Annex  B 
A  study  of  photocopying  practices  In  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Publishers  .Study  the  Management  of 
Change  d).  1967.  In  Publishers'  Weekly 
191    18:22-27.  May  1.  1967. 

This  was  the  topic  of  a  two-day  seminar, 
April  4-  5.  at  Tarrytown.  N.  Y  .  held  for  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Book  Publishers  Coun- 
cil. The  topic:  "The  Forces  of  Change"'  was 
presented  by  Putney  Wcsterfield.  who  -fore- 
saw that,  by  1980.  most  major  commercial 
printing  will  be  from  'digital  storage'  and 
that  document  storage  on  film  will  also  play 
a  dominant  role  .  .  computer-b:iRed  systems 
for  each  mzioT  discipline  are  In  prospect  by 
1980.  The  new  world  of  information  .  .  . 

will  me.-\n  Instantaneous.  £lmult.ineous  in- 
volvement' of  the  individual— and  there  will 
be  a  problem  of  information  overload  .  .   " 

Recommendations  for  National  Document 
Handling  Sy.':tems  in  Science  and  Technology. 
Washington.  Committee  on  Scientific  and 
Technical  Information  <COSATII.  Federal 
Council  for  .Science  and  Technology.  Novem- 
ber 1965  In  three  part.s:  -The  Committee 
Report."  20  p.;  Appendix  A.  "A  Background 
Study  by  System  Development  Corporation. 
September  1965."  constituting  Vol.  I.  155  p.: 
Vol.  II.  277  p.:  with  a  glossary,  a  bibliography, 
and  an  index  i  PB  168  267  is  the  Clearing- 
house identification  number.) 

Tliese  three  documents  represent  a  com- 
prehensive attempt  to  develop  guidelines  for 
planning  at  a  high  level  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, so  that  the  information  activities 
within  each  department  and  agency  as  well 
as  nongovernmental  components  may  be  knit 
into  a  national  network.  (See  also  Carter. 
Launor  F.  et  al.  1967  National  Document- 
Handling  Systems  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. New  York.  John  Wllev  &  Sons.  Inc. 
344   pi 

Ringer.  Barbara  A.  and  Paul  Gltlln.  1965. 
Copyrights.  Rev.  ed.  New  York.  Practicing 
Law  Institute.  1965.  185  p. 

This  book  accents  the  legal  aspects  of 
copyright  In  the  United  States  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  the  administrative  aspects.  It  is  heav- 
ily documented  and  should  prove  useful 
not  only  to  the  legal  profession,  but  also  to 
publishers  and  authors  who  are  in  need  of 
the  facts  about  cop\Tight.  Appendix  B  com- 
prises a  tabulation  of  Copyright  Law  Revi- 
sion Studies. 

Root.  Augu-^tir.  A.  1967.  Programmed 
Learning.  The  .ASEE  Programmed  Learning 
Project.  1965-1967.  In  J.  of  Engineering  Edu- 
cation 57:  428-432.  Feb.  1967. 

".  .  .  during  the  last  two  years  it  has  been 
found  that  engineering  professors  can  learn 
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to  prepare  programmed  materials  that  are 
unusually  effectUe  in  accomplishing  the 
technical  goals  of  engineering  education." 

Selden,  M.  H.  &  Associates,  Inc.  1967.  The 
Economic  Impact  of  the  Proposed  Copyright 
Law  upon  Educational  Television  Broadcast- 
ers. A  report  to  Educational  Television  Sta- 
tions, a  division  of  the  National  Association 
of  Educational  Broadcasters.  Washington. 
April  1967.  20  p. 

"The  proposed  copyright  law  will  have  a 
far  reaching  effect  upon  the  organization  and 
character  of  educational  broadcasting.  This 
effect  wUl  flow  from  the  costs  of  copyright 
clearance  and  the  effect  which  these  costs  will 
have  upon  the  sources  and  content  of  edu- 
cational programs."  Includes:  cost  compo- 
nents: administrative  costs:  the  process  of 
copyright  clearance:  copyright  fees;  sum- 
mary of  costs:  structural  Impact  of  proposed 
law.  Eight  tables. 

Senate  Copyright  Hearings  Study  Pair  Use 
and  Education.  Computers.  ETV.  1967.  In 
Publishers-  Weekly.  191 :  19:34-35.  May  8,  1967. 
A  brief  rep)ort  on  the  rebuttal  testimony 
regarding  Ave  major  controversial  issues^ 
which  have  developed  concerning  the  general 
copyright  revision  bill.  S.  597  i  April  28.  1967 ) . 
Spsakers  mentioned  are:  Harry  Rosenfield. 
Horace  Manges.  Mrs.  Bella  Linden.  Irwin 
Karp.  W.  Brown  Morton,  Jr.,  Charles  Stewart 
and  Norman  Jorgenson. 

Sheers,  Edward  H.  and  Frederick  L.  Enke. 
1967.  Copyrights  of  Patents  for  Computer 
Programs.  In  J  Patent  Office  Soc.  49:323-327. 
May  1967. 

A  brief  review  of  case  law  in  this  area. 
".  .  .  patenting  is  the  only  logical  choice  for 
the  protection  of  computer  programs  "  (See 
item:  Jacobs.  Morton  C.i 

Shera.  Jesse  H.  1967.  Librarians  against 
Machines.  In  Science  156:746-750.  May  12. 
1967. 

Librarians  are  having  difficulty  adopting 
the  new  technology  because  they  have  no 
professional  philosophy.  Four  topics :  { 1 ) 
The  Library  Problem:  Not  Storage  But  Re- 
trieval; (2)  Llbrarlanshlp  as  a  Profession: 
(3)  A  Profession  In  Change:  (4)  Impact  of 
Technological  Change.  "If  librarians,  then. 
are  to  take  advantage  of  the  new^  technology 
they  must  f.rst  extend  the  boundaries  of 
their  thinking  which  has  been  channeled 
and  confined  for  so  many  generations,  and 
accept  Into  the  body  of  their  professional 
knowledge  Ideas  that  at  first  may  seem  alien, 
if  not  hostile." 

Shera,  Jesse.  1967.  Without  Reserve:  The 
Trickster  in  Library  Research.  In  Wilson  Li- 
brary Bull.  41  ;521.  533.  Jan.  1967. 

"  'Reading  maketh  a  full  man.'  is  .accepted 
without  questioning  the  iiatvire  of  that  which 
the  man  is  filled.  Yet  no  one  has  ever  really 
established  scientifically  the  relationship  be- 
tw^een  reading  and  behavior,  or  the  social  ef- 
fects of  the  book."  A  short  feature  related  to 
automation  of  the  library  and  the  pitfalls  re- 
lated to  systems  applications. 

Siebert.  Fred  S.  1964.  Copyrights.  Clear- 
ances, and  Rights  of  Teachers  m  the  Neiv 
Educational  Media.  Washington.  American 
Council  on  Education.  1964.  62  p. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  Is  to  explore  and, 
wherever  possible,  recommend  solutions  for 
three  groups  of  problems  growing  out  of  the 
use  of  the  new  instructional  media  in  Ameri- 
can education:  (1)  methods  of  protecting 
educational  material  through  copyright;  i2) 
identifying  materials  which  may  infringe  the 
rights  of  others:  and  i3)  analysis  and  eval- 
uation of  comjjensation  policies  in  the  new 
media  and  teacher  relationships. 

Smith,  Karl  U.  and  Margaret  F  Smith. 
1967,  Cybernetic  Principles  of  Learning  and 
Educational  Design.  New  York.  Holt.  1967. 
529  p.  (Illus.) 

Provides  a  new  approach  to  studying  hu- 
man learning  phenomena  by  introducing  the 
concepts  and  methods  of  the  closed-loop  hy- 
brid analog-digital  computer  system  as  a 
generalized  laboratory  instrument  in  cyber- 
netic research. 
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Smith,  R.  H.  1966.  Comment  by  D.  M.  Lacy. 
In  Publisher.^'  Weekly  190(6)  :  22-23.  Aug.  15, 
1966. 

Ways  in  which  publishers  and  librarians 
agree  on  copyright. 

Sophar.  Gerald  J.  and  Laurence  B.  Hell- 
prtn.  1967.  The  Determination  of  Legal  Facts 
and  Economic  Guideposts  ivith  Respect  to 
the  Dissemination  of  Scientific  and  Educa- 
tional Information  As  It  Is  Affected  by  Copy- 
right— A  Status  Report.  Washington.  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Office  of  Eklucation,  Bureau  of  Research. 
86  p.  -  5  App.  ( Project  No.  7  0793 ) . 

This  report  Is  "organized  by  chapters  of 
which  the  first  four  are  Introductory  of  the 
fifth,  which  contains  the  substance  of  the 
report  and  conclusions."  Chapter  5 — Findings 
and  Analysis:  Analysis  of  Current  Practices 
of  Libraries  and  Information  Centers  and  the 
Resulting  Size  of  the  Problem  Due  to  these 
Practices.  Section  One  treats  such  subjects 
as  Fair  Use":  Aborted  or  Curtailed  Library 
Services  Due  to  Action  of  Copyright  Owner: 
ERIC:  Do  Libraries  Profit  from  Copying 
Facilities  and  Services?:  Inter-library  and 
Intra-library  Networks:  Clearinghouse  Sys- 
tem Question;  National  Commission  on  New 
Technological  Uses  of  Copyrighted  Works. 
Section  Two.  Economics  of  Copying  of  Copy- 
righted Works. 

Springer.  C.  H.  1967  The  "Systems"  Ap- 
proach. In  Saturday  Rev..  Jan.  14,  1967,  p. 
56-58. 

"...  I  can  foresee  four  major  activities 
for  the  computer  in  the  educational  system 
of  today  and  tomorrow. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•"Finally — and  this  is  by  far  the  most  ex- 
citing innovation  of  all — computers  can  sub- 
stantially enhance  the  learning  process.  .  .  . 
compviter  based  systems  will  strengthen  the 
teacher-learner  relationship.  .  .  ." 

Stabler.  Charles  N.  1967.  Copiers  and  Copy- 
rights: Growing  Reproduction  of  Books, 
Periodicals  Is  Worrving  Publishers.  In  Wall 
Street  J.:  1.  12.  May  2.  1967. 

A  popularly  written  piece  abovit  the 
dilemma  of  permissions  and  payments,  all 
this  against  a  background  of  automation, 
technology,  and  electronics. 

Stafford,  George  P.  1967.  Yesterday  Fax 
Transmission — Today  Graphic  Communica- 
tions. In  Signal  21   (5)  :50-53.  Jan.  1967. 

"Secured  transmissions  over  3.000  miles  of 
line  have  demonstrated  excellent  operation  at 
17  db  Slgnal-to-Nolse  and  interestingly 
demonstrated  a  high  tolerance  to  error  with 
7db  Signal-to-Noise  ratio  having  measured 
error  rates  up  to  10'^  showing  no  serious 
degradation  of  typed  copy  intelligence.  .  .  . 
Digital  facsimile  techniques  combined  with 
Alden  All  Speed  facsimile  characteristics 
open  new  horizons  for  new  low  cost  facsimile 
distribution  networks." 

Stedman.  John  C.  1967.  Statement  on 
Copyright  Law  Revision.  AAUP  Bull.,  Sum- 
mer 1967,  p   127-132, 

The  author  is  Chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Copyright  Law  Revision  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Profes- 
sors. The  other  members  of  the  Committee 
are:  Ralph  S.  Brown,  Jr.,  FYltz  Machlup, 
James  E.  Miller,  Glen  E.  Weston.  The  state- 
ment refers  to  Senate  Bill  597.  Topics  In- 
clude: Traditional  Education-Copyright  Re- 
lationship, and  Modern  Developments  Affect- 
ing This  Relationship:  Provisions  of  S.  597 
Relating  to  Education — and  the  premises 
that  Underlie  Them;  Summary  and  Conclu- 
sions; Specific  Recommendations. 

Stevens,  Mary  Elizabeth  and  John  L.  Little. 
1967.  Automatic  Typographic-Quality  Type- 
setting Techniques:  A  State  of  the  Art  Re- 
view. {National  Bureau  of  Standards  Mono- 
graph No.  99)  Washington  (GPO).  April  7, 
1967.  98  p 

This  report  describes  the  current  [April 
1967)  state  of  the  art  In  automation  of 
graphic  arts  composition  starting  from  either 
one    of     two     sources — keyboard     entry     of 
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manuscript  material  or  mechanized  input  in 
the  form  of  available  tapes  or  magnetic  tapes. 

Subsisting  Copyrights  and  Innocent  In- 
fringement. 1966  in  U.  Pcnna.  Law  Rev  115: 
129-137.  Nov   1966. 

A  discussion  of  Section  404(a)  of  the  pro- 
posed revision  (H.R.  4347.  89th  Congress,  1st 
Sess.  ( 1965)  ». 

Suppes,  Patrick.  1967.  The  Teacher  and 
Computer-Assisted  Instruction.  In  NEA  Jour- 
nal 56:15-17.  Feb.  1967. 

"The  purpyose  of  this  article  is  to  acquaint 
the  reader  with  some  of  the  ways  that  com- 
puters can  be  used  for  instruction,  and  to 
answer,  at  least  briefly,  some  of  the  questions 
that  are  frequently  asked  about  computer- 
assisted  teaching. 

"...  Teachers  will  look  on  computers  as 
a  new  and  powerful  tool  for  helping  them  to 
teach  their  students  more  effectively." 

Teaching  Machines:  the  Impact  of  new 
devices  on  educational  publishing.  In  Pi;b- 
lishers'  Weekly  189:10:103-105,  108.  109. 
Mar.  7,  1066. 

Speakers  at  a  recent  meeting  In  Boston 
analyzed  the  threat  of  photocopying  and 
duplicating  machines  in  the  school  to  con- 
ventional graphic  arts  techniques.  Mr  Rich- 
ard B.  Gladstone  of  Houghton  Mifllin  Com- 
pany, the  final  speaker,  is  quoted  as  saying: 
"Before  almost  any  major  instructional  in- 
novation can  establish  itself  in  these  [State] 
sections  of  the  country,  change  must  take 
place  not  only  in  custom  but  in  law.  ...  I 
foresee  little  change  for  some  time  to  come 
and  books  should  continue  to  rule  the  roost 
indefinitely." 

Tebbel.  John.   1966.  Book  Publishers'  Sal- 
vation?  In   Saturday   Rev..  July   23.    1966.  ; 
32-33. 

•"Why  new  technology  not  only  represent.^ 
no  basic  threat  to  print  media,  but  may  be 
its   long-term   benefactor." 

•  «  •  «  • 

"For  the  book  audience,  the  new  tech- 
nology can  be  expected  to  enable  publishers 
to  make  better  books,  at  lower  prices,  to  be 
distributed  to  readers  far  more  effiicently 
than  is  possible  today.  .  .  ." 

Titus.  James  P.  1967.  Copyright  Revision 
Legislation.  Communications  of  the  .4C"/ 
10:314-15.  May  1967. 

This  is  a  brief  commentary  upon  the  state 
of  legislation  in  the  Spring  of  1967.  HK 
2512  had  Just  been  approved  by  the  Hoiis-:' 
Judiciary  Committee.  It  was  noted  "n  : 
S.  597  'does  not  specially  mention  computer; 
but  it  refers  to  them  in  several  sections- 
Section  110(2)  was  controversial  as  it  ■"elinu- 
nates  the  traditional  exemption  for  schoc.s 
and  libraries  and  substitutes  exemptions  :  r 
computer  operations  with  copyrighted  wcrr^s 
that  are  nominal  rather  than  real." 

U.S.  Congress.  House.  Copyright  Law  i.  - 
vision.  Part  6.  Supplementary  Report  of  ;:-.c 
Register  of  Copyrights  on  the  General  Re- 
vision of  the  U.S.  Copyright  Law.  1965  Rei:- 
sion  Bill.  May  1965.  Washington  (GPO) .  19':5 
338  p. 

This  report  explains  the  1965  bill  In  detail. 
namely  H.R.  4347  and  S.  1006,  89th  Con2Te=s. 
In  this  connection  see  a  later  report,  No  Hi. 
issued  by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  .n 
1967. 

U.S.  Congress.  House.  Judiciary  Commit-  ;e 
1967.  Copyright  Law  Revision:  Report  No.  >  (■ 
Washington  (GPO).  1967.  253  p.  (90th  Con- 
gress. 1st  Session) 

A  favorable  report  on  H.R.  2512  for  •.-.s 
general  revision  of  the  copyright  laws.  *:''.e 
17  of  the  United  States  Code  with  a  reconi- 
mendatlon  that  the  bill  be  passed.  The  •  r  t 
144  pages  are  devoted  to  a  summary  of  the 
principal  provisions.  Pages  145  to  251  are 
tabulations  of  the  proposed  changes  in  exi:-.- 
ing  law.  The  last  two  pages  state  dissents. 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate  1965.  An  Act  'o 
Am^nd  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  f  > 
I'tde  for  a  Program  of  Grants  to  Assist  i 
Meeting  the  Need  for  Adequate  Medical  Li- 
brary  Services  and  Facilities.  Cited  as:    -ne 
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Medical  Library  Assistance  Act  of  1965.  Public 
Law  89-291.  S.  597.  October  22,  1965.  Wash- 
ington (GPO).  1965.  9  p. 

Principal  interest  concerns  Sec.  398, 
■  Grants  for  Establishment  of  Regional  Med- 
ical Libraries,"  and  Sec.  378,  "Regional 
Branches  of  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine." 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee 1967.  Copyright  Law  Revision.  Hearings 
en  S.  597  In  four  parts.  March  15- April  28, 
1967.  Part  1,  320  p  :  Part  2,  p.  321-663;  Part 
3  p  664-1042  and  Part  4.  p.  1042-1383. 
Washington  (GPO),  1967.  (90th  Congress, 
l.~t  Session) . 

The  Subcommittee  on  Patents.  Trademarks 
iiud  Copyrights  resumed  the  public  hearing 
ci\  legislation  to  provide  for  a  general  re- 
vision of  the  copyright  law.  It  considered  all 
sections  of  S.  597  with  the  exception  of  CATV. 
U.S.  Congress.  Senate,  90th,  1st  Session. 
1967  National  Commission  on  New  Tech- 
nological Uses  of  Copyrighted  Works.  S.  2216. 
Aug.  2.  1967.  Washington.  (GPO).  Commlt- 
;fe  Oil  the  Judiciary,  5  p. 

Section  1.  Establishment  and  Purpose  of 
c.jmmisslon:  Sect.  2.  Membership:  3.  Com- 
nensation:  4.  Staff;  5.  Expenses:  6.  Reports: 
7  Powers;  8.  Termination.  The  purpose  of  the 
(.■ommission  is  to  study  and  compile  data 
.  n  the  reproduction  and  use  of  copyrighted 
vorks  of  authorship  ( 1  Mn  automatic  systems 
.  apable  of  storing,  processing,  retrieving, 
,  iid  transferring  information,  and  (2)  by 
■.  nrious  forms  of  machine   reproduction. 

van  der  Wolk,  L.  J.  1966.  Teletype  and  the 
Telecode  for  Libraries.  In  Unesco  Bull.  Libr. 
•;0: 170-176.  July-Aug.  1966. 
This  article  concerns  library  rooperatlon 
;irough  union  catalogs,  teletype  systems,  and 
reprography.  "Libraries  nowadays  can  buy 
I  nly  a  small  segment  of  the  literature  col- 
l-jction  they  should  have  to  satisfy  really  all 
me  demands  of  the  clientele  by  themselves, 
f'onsequently.  they  need  a  fast  and  reliable 
;iieans  of  corrununlcation  in  order  to  con- 
tinue their  good  service  to  their  clients.  It 
is  here  that  teletype  in  combination  with 
reproduction  methods,  especially  v^ith  micro- 
fiche ( which  can  be  sent  in  an  airmail  en- 
velope) offers  a  solution." 

Warren,  Albert.  1966.  The  Coming  Cable  T\' 
War.  In  Saturday  Rev..  June  11,  1966.  p.  90. 
9:3.  101. 

"But  CATV  has  possibilities  that  make 
AT&T  uncomfortable.  With  its  potentially 
t.nlirmted  access  to  homes  what's  to  stop 
CATV  from  providing  many  services  other 
Lhan  TV?  Facsimile  newspapers?  Shopping 
from  the  home?  Library  references?  Cliannels 
of  background  mtisic?  Telegrams?  Mall  de- 
livery? Maybe — who  knows — telephone  serv- 
ice itself,  not  only  aural,  but  visual? 
.  •  •  •  • 

Presumably,  copjTlght  holder  [of  TV  pro- 
rram.c  I  could  expect  powerful  forces  on  the 
development  of  CATV— granting  or  withhold- 
ing distribution  rights." 

Wemstock.  Melvin.  1967.  Network  Concepts 
in  Scientific  and  Technical  Libraries.  In  Spe- 
cial Libraries  58:328-334.  May-June  1967. 

"National  information  networks  of  the  fu- 
ture will  formalize  and  by  augmentation  and 
expansion  of  existing  facilities  will  strengthen 
'he  existing  fabric  of  interrelationship  be- 
tween central  national  libraries  and  the  tech- 
nical library  community.  Computers  will  play 
;n  impwrtant  role  in  such  networks  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  used  in  document  re- 
trieval systems,  and  give  tisers  access  to  the 
total  resources  of  the  national  document 
handling  system.  .  .  ." 

Wessler,  John.  1967,  EDP  Typesetting  Shows 
Sharp  12  Months  Gain.  Electrcjiic  News.  Dec. 
11.  1967.  p.  28. 

"Computerized  typesetting  is  beginning  to 
live  up  to  its  advance  billing,  with  a  70  per 
cent  increase  In  installations  in  the  last  12 
months.  .  .  .  Speed  is  essentially  all  the  com- 
puter is  bringing  to  typesetting.  .  .  .  There's 
just  no  way  of  getting  copy  into  the  com- 
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puter  untouched  by  human  hands.  Output  Is 
a  similar  situation.  Plate  preparation  is  still 
a  manual  process. 

Wlgren,  Harold  E.  1967.  New  Copyright  Law 
for  the  New  Congress.  In  School  and  Society 
95:50-51.  Jan.  21,  1967. 

A  brief  explanation  of  the  copyright  re- 
vision bin  as  it  came  from  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  89th  Congress  The  new  language  of  'fair 
ttse':  the  nature  of  the  copyrighted  work: 
the  effect  of  the  use  on  the  potential  mar- 
ket for  or  value  of  the  work. 

Williams.  Bernard  J.  S.  1967.  Microforms 
in  Information  Retrieval  and  Communica- 
tions Svstems.  In  Aslib  Proc.  19:223-231. 
July  1967. 

"i  Intend  in  this  paper  to  draw  attention 
to  microform  developments  likely  to  have 
a  substantial  infiuence  on  library  and  com- 
munication technology  in  the  near  future. 
The  major  microforms  at  present  in  use.  or 
coming  into  use.  and  their  areas  of  applica- 
tion are  as  follows:  16  mm  roll  ....  35  mm 
roll  .  .  ..  aperture  cards  .  .  .  microfiches 
....  micro  opaques  ....  PCMI  ....  8  mm 
roll  ....  70  mm  roll     .  .  magnetic  tape  .  .  .  ." 

Woledge.  G.  1967.  Copyright  and  Library 
Phoiocopving:  The  Practical  Problems.  In 
A'ilib  Proc.  19:217-222.  July  1967. 

"The  present  paper,  based  on  an  address 
to  an  Aslib  Winter  Meeting  and  on  the  very 
useful  discussion  vi-hich  foUovv-ed  it.  concen- 
trates on  the  kinds  of  cases  that  trouble  the 
librarian  most  frequently,  and  approaches 
them  practically  rather  than  theoretically," 
Topics  treated:  Periodical  articles:  single 
copies:  Books:  single  copies;  Interlibrary 
copying:  Copying  by  individuals:  Multiple 
copies;   and  The  influence  of  xerography. 

Wolfe.  Dael  1967.  Copyright  and  Com- 
puters.   In    Science    156:319.    Apr     21.    1967. 

An  editorial  svimmarlzing  the  situation  at 
the  time  the  House  of  Representatives 
adopted  the  revised  copyright  bill  on  April 
11.  1967.  ""The  computer-use  problems  is  the 
only  major  area  not  resolved  between  pub- 
lishers and  the  scholarly  community." 


LEADERSHIPS  CHANGING 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TES 
Friday.  June  14.  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speakei'.  on 
May  23.  1968,  Hai-old  Howe,  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Eklucation,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Book  Publishers  Council  in 
which  he  made  some  veiT  perceptive  ob- 
servations on  the  movement  among  both 
college  students  and  the  poor  of  our 
country  to  assert  a  larger  role  in  govern- 
ing their  own  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  the  text  of  this  address, 
entitled  "Leadership's  Changing  Respon- 
sibilities," in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Leadership's  Changing  Responsibilities 
(An  address  by  Harold  Howe.  II.  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Book  Pub- 
lishers Council,  Washington.  DC,  May  23, 
1968) 

A  few  days  ago  one  of  the  universities  here 
in  Washington  was  presented  with  a  petition 
requesting  assistance  for  the  social  action 
campaign  now  encamjjed  in  Washington. 

The  petitioner  short-cut  the  normal  for- 
malities of  submitting  such  a  document  by 
simply   heaving  a  brick   through  a  campus 
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window  with  a  note  wrapped  arotmd  It  read- 
ing: "You  can  help  support  the  Poor  People's 
March. ' 

An  unpalatable  and  unacceptable  approach, 
but  it  got  the  message  through,  and  in  doing 
so  it  summed  up  one  of  the  basic  dilemmas 
of  our  time.  The  well-turned  arguments  for 
recognition  and  equity  having  failed  to  get 
satisfactory  results,  the  well-thrown  brick 
becomes  the  method  of  coiiveying  the  mood 
of  frustration  and  impatience  that  has  seized 
both  the  university  community  and  the  poor 
community  in  this  country  today. 

One  would  have  imagined  these  two  groups 
to  be  separated  by  nearly  every  circumstance 
of  their  existences — by  good  fortune  on  one 
hand  and  despair  on  the  other,  by  their 
aspirations  and  expectations,  by  the  quality 
of  their  lives,  and  by  the  experiences  and 
influences  that  have  shaped  them 

COMMON     GROUND    OF    DISCONTENT    AMONG 
STUDENTS     AND    THE    POOR 

But  today  these  groups  stand  on  common 
ground  in  their  discontent,  sharing  bleak 
and  profound  dissatisfaction  with  the  meth- 
ods, the  characteristics,  the  practices,  and  the 
results  of  official  authority  sis  they  have  expe- 
rienced it  And  in  their  mutual  distress,  they 
are  both  resorting  to  methods  of  protest  and 
petition  that  Jar  our  complacency,  challenge 
our  Ingenuity  and  try  our  patience  as  never 
before  In  my  experience. 

I  hesitate  to  make  another  entry  in  the 
list  of  crises  besetting  our  Nation  We  liave 
more  than  enough  of  those  already.  And  yet 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  attitudes  and  actions 
of  students  in  our  colleges  and  universities 
on  the  one  liand,  and  the  attitudes  ;ind  ac- 
tions of  the  poor  people  of  the  country  on  the 
other,  .add  up  at  the  very  least  to  a  major 
turning  point  m  the  evolution  of  our  society 
and  our  system  of  government,  and  that  thev 
form  a  particular  challenge  to  our  traditioniil 
concepts  of  leadership  and  the  exercise  of 
authority. 

LEADERSHIP — UNDER    INDICTMENT 

Leaders  at  every  level  and  in  every  sphere 
seem  to  be  under  a  kind  of  Indictment  today. 
They  are  charged  with  being  old — something 
over  25,  as  I  get  it — and  either  ineffective  or 
tyrannical  Where  their  authority  Is  not  chal- 
lenged it  is  as  often  as  not  ignored. 

Those  officials  of  our  institutions  of  higher 
education  appear  particularly  vulnerable  to 
these  challenges,  and.  it  develops,  particularly 
vulnerable  also  to  the  techniques  employed 
by  the  students  to  gain  their  ends. 

Moreover  although  the  activist  students 
usually  make  up  only  a  minor  p>ercentage  of 
the  total  enrollment,  they  very  often  appe.ir 
to  mirror  the  real  even  if  unspoken  desire  of 
the  majority  for  greater  participation  in  the 
administration  of  the  institutions  they  at- 
tend So  all  the  student  activists  cannot  be 
dismissed  simply  as  crack-pots  or  trouble- 
makers. And  thus  though  student  rebellion  is 
usually  unattractive,  and  sometimes  ugly,  we 
must  keep  alive  to  the  proposition  that  it 
may  lead  to  some  desirable  ends.  Further- 
more, we  must  keep  in  mind  the  possibility 
that  these  ends,  if  any  of  them  are  desirable 
now,  always  icere  desirable 

Thus  the  inflexlbUity  of  authority  has  led 
on  campuses  and  in  cities  first  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  authority  and  then  to  illegal  denials 
of  its  right  to  exist — from  a  reasonably  polite 
request  for  a  responsible  role  m  university 
affairs  to  a  determination  to  bring  those  af- 
fairs to  a  standstill  And  since  nothing  breeds 
excess  like  excess,  we  have  had  the  miserable 
picture  on  a  few  campuses  of  buildings  being 
taken  over,  deans  and  trustees  insulted  and 
even  threatened,  and  property  destroyed 
While  we  have  also  had  silent  vigils,  well- 
behaved  picket  lines,  and  entirely  courteous 
conferences  between  student  delegations  and 
college  and  university  administrative  nfflcials 
it  is  the  image  of  unbridled  force  and  violence 
that  remains.  SUnilarly  we  have  had  peaceful 
and  non-violent  denionsirations  in  the  cities 
but  the  riots  are  what  we  remember. 
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without  any  question,  the  conduct  of 
some  students  in  some  campus  disorders  has 
been  outrageous  and  irresponsible.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  summon  up  any  respect  for  those 
who  demand  greater  rights  while  demon- 
strating an  utidy  disregard  for  the  rights 
of  others.  But  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
confuse  this  part  of  the  group  with  the 
group  as  a  whole,  nor  to  imagine  that  the 
campus  bully  boy's  delusions  represent  the 
over-all  cause.  This  is  not  to  deny  that  the 
group  as  a  whole  is  often  irritating  and  dis- 
turbing. But  Just  as  often  the  reforms  it 
seeks  prove  to  be  substantial,  desirable,  and 
long-overdue. 

CHALLENGE    TO    REAPPRAISE    GOALS    AND    VALUES 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  in  a  splendid  New 
York  r.mcs  Maganne  article.  Associate 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Abe  Portas  observed: 
"I  do  not  know  how  profound  In  intensity 
or  how  lasting  the  current  youth  revolt  may 
be  It  may  presage  a  new  and  welcome  era 
of  idealism  in  the  nation.  It  may  forecast  the 
development  of  greater  maturity  and  inde- 
pendence of  outlook  among  our  young  peo- 
ple and  thus  may  be  productive  oi  much 
good  It  may  even  bring  about  the  develop- 
ment of  increased  maturity  in  the  education- 
al and  living  rules  of  our  colleges.  Iii  any 
event.  It  presents  a  challenge  to  the  older 
generations  as  well  as  to  youth  to  recon- 
sider tlie  goals  of  our  society  and  Its  values. 
and  urgently  to  reappraise  the  distribution 
of  function  and  responsibility  among  the 
generations." 

dome  of  that  reappraisal  has  already  been 
set  in  motion.  Campus  demonstrations  can 
be  credited  with  modifyinK  discriminatory 
practices  in  colleges  and  universities,  help- 
ing to  brint;  ibout  better  and  more  relevant 
course  content,  and  initiating  some  move- 
ment toward  a  situation  in  which  students 
are  not  just  autocratically  manipulated  but 
rather  are  creatively  and  productively  en- 
gaged in  making  the  institution  serve  Its 
purposes  more  eifectively. 

Perhaps  students  are  resorting  to  un- 
orthodox methods  because  orthodox  means 
are  tinavailable  to  them.  In  any  c:ise,  they 
are  forcing  open  new  and  necessary  avenues 
of  commvnici.tion  to  carry  their  ideas  to  the 
decision-making  centers — to  the  faculty,  the 
administration,  or  the  trtistees— or  all  three. 

While  mass  discontent  among  college  and 
university  students  is  a  new  phenomenon  on 
the  .American  scene,  a  dramatic  contrast  to 
the  superficial  foolishness  of  earlier  decades, 
discontent  has  always  been  one  of  the  inevi- 
table characteristics  of  the  poor.  The  new 
element  is  the  emergence — as  one  result  of 
of  the  civil  nghts  movement — of  an  orga- 
nized, effective  protest  by  the  poor  against 
their  wretched  state  and  against  a  system 
that,  in  the  view  of  the  poor  man.  ofRcially 
permits  and  perpetuates  his  misery. 

That  view  can  of  course  be  called  unjust. 
No  country  in  the  world,  it  can  well  be 
argued,  has  attacked  poverty  with  the  energy 
and  the  resources  that  the  United  States  has 
employed,  particularly  under  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administrations.  We  have  In 
operation  tofjay  a  great  many  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  Federal  Government  to  help 
poor  people.  And  without  any  question,  def- 
inite progress  has  been  made  in  the  war 
against  poverty. 

But  progress  is  an  abstraction,  meaning- 
ful to  planners  and  philosophers,  perhaps, 
but  of  no  relevance  to  a  mother  whose  chil- 
dren are  living  with  rats  or  to  an  Illiterate 
farm  hand  whose  work  has  been  taken  over 
by  machines. 

For  that  matter,  progress  is  by  no  means 
a  uniformly  pleasant  experience  even  for 
those  at  least  statistically  involved  in  it.  The 
Negro  youngster  who  was  the  first  of  his  race 
to  attend  the  local  white  high  school  found 
It  hard  to  appreciate  his  opportunities  while 
he  was  being  subjected  to  the  silent  treat- 
ment by  white  students  his  age  Such  is  the 
uneven  pace  at  which  society  moves  that 
programs    designed    to    help    the    poor    fre- 
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quently  wind  up  frustrating  them  In  the 
process.  Aroused  expectations  left  unsatisfied 
rapidly  ferment  into  bitter  and  corrosive 
resentment.  That  resentment  is  a  clear  and 
present  danger.  We  have  given  poor  people 
the  vision  of  a  new  life,  of  a  successful,  re- 
warding life.  And  television — especially  in  Its 
commercials — nails  that  vision  down  every 
day  In  its  portrayal  of  happiness  through 
overconsumptlon. 

DEMAND    FOR    MEANINGFUL    PART    IN    GOVERNING 
PROCESS 

What  Increasingly  grates  on  the  poor — as 
on  students — is  that  they  themselves  are  sys- 
tematically excluded  from  the  process  of 
charting  the  course  by  which  they  are  ex- 
pected to  achieve  the  lofty  goals  that  are 
held  out  to  them.  The  Negroes  who  say  they 
are  sick  and  tired  of  being  studied- — of  hav- 
ing still  another  team  of  sociologists  and 
planners  and  other  experts  come  in  to  the 
ghetto  to  make  a  survey — may  have  a  good 
point.  The  ghetto  dweller  has  been  engaged 
in-  such  a  study  all  his  life,  and  if  expert 
opinion  is  needed,  he  can  reasonably  lay 
claim  to  being  abotit  as  expert  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get.  For  that  reason  alone — -not  to 
speak  of  the  fundamental  right  of  people  to 
govern  themselves — the  poor  are  today  de- 
manding access  to  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment and  the  right  to  participate  in  making 
decisions  that  affect  their  lives.  Rightly  or 
wron?ly.  the  poor  feel  they  can  do  a  better 
job  for  themselves  than  others  can  do  for 
them. 

That  point  of  view  seems  to  me  to  repre- 
sent a  really  remarkable  step  forward.  The 
traditional  attitude  of  the  poor  person  has 
been  one  of  apathy  bred  by  hopelessness. 
Convinced  that  he  was  powerless,  that  he 
simply  didn't  count,  the  poor  man  has  char- 
acteristically Just  drifted  with  the  tide. 
passively  accepting  whatever  came  his  way,  be 
it  charity  or  a  rap  over  the  head.  No  longer. 
Poor  people — or  at  least  thousands  of  them 
now  here  in  Washington — have  decided  that 
thev  do  count.  They  have  grasped  the  ideas 
of  self-respect  and  of  self-determination,  and 
they  have  lost  their  shyness  about  making 
themselves  heard,  just  as  college  students 
have. 

I  can  testify  to  this  new  willingness  to 
speak  out  from  the  experience  of  meeting 
with  a  delegation  of  the  Poor  People's  March, 
along  with  other  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Heilth.  Education,  and  Welfare.  That  ex- 
perience was  not  altogether  painless.  Bene- 
ficiaries of  Federal  programs,  we  were  bluntly 
told,  are  basically  young,  poor,  and  colored 
while  the  administrators  are  basically  old. 
rich,  and  white. 

But  my  more  basic  reaction  was  that  these 
people  had  a  great  many  constructive  ideas 
to  advance — "demands."  as  they  termed 
them — and  that  we  would  do  well  to  respond 
with  action:  not  as  a  means  of  palliating 
some  demonstrators  but  In  the  larger  inter- 
ests of  our  society. 

Above  all.  In  this  meeting,  these  people 
were  impressive  in  their  liveliness — in  their 
resolution,  their  hard-nosed  insistence  on 
improvement,  in  their  refusal  to  be  cowed  or 
awed.  Like  the  student  activists,  these 
black,  white,  and  brown  representatives  of 
the  poor  evidently  have  no  further  inten- 
tion of  putting  their  faith  in  the  good  in- 
tentions of  an  invisible  but  all-powerful 
"leadership"  and  then  sitting  back  to  await 
developments.  They  are  determined  to  make 
their  voices  heard  now.  They  demand  a 
meaningful  part  in  the  governing  process, 
however  much  change  and  discomfort  and 
reallocation  of  power  that  may  entail,  be- 
lieving with  Thomas  Jefferson  that  a  little 
rebellion,  now  and  then,  is  a  good  thing. 

NO  LONGER   WILLING  TO   BEG 

Whatever  their  origin,  condition,  or  color, 
however  unlearned  they  may  be  or  however 
deep  their  poverty,  these  Americans  are  no 
longer  willing,  as  an  Indian  woman  from  a 
North  Dakota  reservation  told  us.  to  "beg. 
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and  beg,  and  beg."  Rather,  in  words  spoken 
by  a  disabled  Eastern  Kentucky  coal  minpr 
at  the  same  meeting.  •'If  there  is  to  be  any 
more  government,  we  demand  to  be  a  part 
of  It."  Such  is  the  mood  of  the  other  Amer- 
ica, and  I  think  we  would  be  wise  to  recog- 
nize it  and  act  upon  it. 

One  of  the  things  we  must  do.  I  would 
Judge,  is  to  redefine  the  character  and  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations  of  leadership 
in  this  country,  developing  a  kind  of  leader- 
ship that  is  fully  responsive  to  the  deep- 
seated  changes  that  are  t.iking  place  iii 
American  life  and  American  viewpoints,  and 
receptive  to  the  further  changes  that  in- 
evitably will  occur. 

Leadership  has  largely  been  a  closed  cor- 
poration. Those  in  authority  may  seek  coii- 
-sultation  with  experts  of  various  kind.s  a.<; 
they  consider  a  decision,  but  the  usual  prac- 
tice is  to  decide  on  a  course  of  action  and 
then  try  to  persuade  those  on  the  receivinL' 
end  that  this  course  is  in  their  best  interprt 
and  that  it  would  be  bad  form  to  raise  .ui-, 
complaints  about  it. 

In  our  institutions  of  higher  learning  anci 
in  the  programs  that  serve  poor  people,  that 
kind  of  leadership  is  no  longer  accepted.  The 
concept  of  noblesae  oblige  will  no  longer  dii 
Particularly  in  the  conduct  of  public  bu.-i- 
ness — in  agencies  and  institutions  at  tin 
Federal.  State  and  local  levels — the  demaiui 
is  for  leaders  who  are  not  so  much  manipu- 
lators of  power  as  they  are  organizers  i; 
across-the-board  participation,  re.idy  to  t.ip 
the  strength  of  ideas  that  rise  from  the  ijoi- 
tom  of  the  pyramid  rather  than  accomnn*- 
date  only  those  that  trickle  down  from  the 
top. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  scratch  ih*- 
Founding  Fathers'  ideas  and  start  all  ovr 
again.  The  governmei^ital  institutions  devr.- 
oped  in  the  United  States  have  served  ti.- 
well  for  nearly  two  centuries  .'ind  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  us.  But  I  do  suggest  that  tin- 
administrators  of  these  institutions  and  the 
authority  they  impose  mtist  take  account  i; 
the  new  demands  of  these  r.ew  times.  Wt- 
must  recognize  that  changes  in  the  social 
organization  of  the  country,  in  the  size  and 
distribution  of  our  population,  in  techno- 
logical development,  in  our  wealth  and  power 
and  particularly  in  the  aspirations  of  our 
people  and  their  determination  to  achieve 
those  aspirations — that  these  changes  dc- 
raand  concomitant  changes  in  tlie  way  tli'' 
country  is  governed  and  the  priorities  . 
sets. 

Clearly  there  need  to  be  operational  mech- 
anisms— in  government,  in  the  colleges  anci 
universities,  or  in  any  other  organized  ac- 
tivity— to  facilitate  formal  communication 
between  those  who  set  policy,  those  who 
carry  out  policy,  and  those  who  endure  ■  r 
profit  by  policy.  But  such  mechanisms  .ire 
no  substitutes  for  the  realities  of  life.  As  ihc 
news  reports  bring  home  to  us  every  dav, 
it  is  no  longer  enough  to  say  to  the  dissldcr.' 
student  or  the  husbandless  mother  on  wel- 
fare or  the  high  school  graduate  denied 
job  because  of  his  color,  "Well,  if  you  don'i 
like  what's  going  on.  why  don't  you  wait  ■■ 
couple  of  years  and  elect  somebody  else.  ' 
The  students  are  not  waiting:  they  are  dem- 
onstrating. The  poor  are  not  waiting:  thev 
are  marching.  And  the  demonstrations  anci 
marches  will  go  on  until  our  society  and  cur 
.systems  of  governance  are  able  to  augmeir 
traditional  concepts  of  representative  democ- 
racy by  providing  real  opportunities  for 
participation  by  every  citizen — whatever  the 
condition   of   his   life. 

Colleges  and  universities  and  the  agendo-^ 
of  government  and  all  the  other  public  or- 
ganizations and  Institutions  in  America  can- 
not successfully  ignore  the  social,  economio 
technologlcal,  and  spiritual  changes  that 
are  transforming  this  Nation.  Among  other 
things,  they  must  reach  for  a  new  and  opei'. 
environment  which  will  permit  and  encour- 
age constructive  dialogue  with  every  in- 
dividual and  group  whose  well-groundec' 
feelings  of  isolation  and  omis-'on  breed  oui- 
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rage  and  rebellion  It  will  be  a  monumental 
task  of  compromise  and  conciliation,  and 
It  will  not  come  about  simply  because  we  all 
nod  our  heads  and  agree  that  It  should. 

MUST  REVISE  OUR  CONCEPT  OF  LEADERSHIP 

We  must  revise  our  concept  of  leadership, 
seeking  leadership  that  listens  and  not  just 
tells,  that  judges  an  idea  on  its  merits  and 
not  by  the  status  of  the  person  who  ad- 
vances It.  that  is  more  concerned  with  jus- 
tice and  equity  than  with  prestige,  and  that 
sees  the  decisionmaking  process  as  embrac- 
ing the  concern  and  participation  of  citizens 
of  every  station  rather  than  as  a  closed  pre- 
serve. 

The  first  step  toward  developing  that  kind 
of  leadership.  I  would  suppose.  Is  to  accept 
the  necessity  of  achieving  it.  and  to  ac- 
cept also  the  irritations  and  challenges  to  es- 
t.iblished  order  and  custom  that  inevitably 
will  be  entailed 

To  take  America's  urgent  goals  seriously," 
Michael  Harrington  has  observed,  "and  to 
make  the  system  work  again  will  demand 
vigorous  democratic  conflict  and  a  vivid  so- 
cial imagination" 

The  campus  demonstration,  and  the  Wash- 
ington pilgrimage  are  inefUclent.  expensive 
ways  to  achieve  social  renewal  But  one  wotild 
hesitate  to  denigrate  their  effectiveness  or 
to  Imagine  that  they  can  be  brought  to  an 
i-nd  by  per.suaslon  or  force.  The  more  logical 
assumption  is  that  the  student  demonstra- 
tions and  poor  inarches  and  civil  disorders 
will  cease  only  when  those  who  take  part  in 
•hem  no  longer  feel  impelled  to  do  so — when 
their  demands  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
j>articipation  can  find  more  constructive, 
dignified  expression. 

Tlie  leadership  we  need  in  the  university 
and  In  the  nation  must,  of  course,  believe 
in  law  and  order.  But  it  must  go  beyond 
that  phrase  which  Is  so  frequently  in  incan- 
tatloii  for  pre.';erving  the  status  quo,  an  ex- 
cuse for  doing  nothing  constructive,  for  sim- 
ply awarding  penalties  designed  to  force 
conformity. 

If  we  are  to  find  our  way  to  new  hope  for 
poor  people  and  to  calm  on  our  campuses, 
law  and  order  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
willingness  to  reexamine  the  rules,  by  a 
welcome  into  responsibility  of  those  who 
made  the  disturbing  demands.  Retribution 
;ind  resentment  directed  by  officialdom  at 
rolleee  students  and  poor  people  may  make 
the  officials  feel  better,  but  it  will  only  aggra- 
vate the  problems  that  the  students  and  the 
poor  people   are  steamed   up   about. 

ILL-CONSIDERED     HOUSE     ACTION 

In  an  ill-considered  action  two  weeks  ago 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  voted  to 
deny  the  benefits  of  Federal  education  pro- 
crams  to  persons  convicted  of  rioting  or 
judged  by  college  authorities  to  be  disrup- 
tive. This  action  Is  a  triumph  of  resentment 
over  wisdom.  It  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  the 
kind  of  leadership  we  do  not  need,  leader- 
ship which  in  one  oversimplified  action  inter- 
feres with  the  self-governing  right  of  colleges 
and  universities,  lays  the  threat  of  unduly 
heavy  and  doubled-up  punishments  on  young 
people,  discriminates  particularly  against 
poor  students,  and  does  all  these  things  in 
a  wav  which  could  scarcely  be  better  designed 
to  alienate  the  student  generation  even  fur- 
ther. If  these  amendments  become  law.  we 
may  have  to  live  with  them  during  a  depress- 
ing period  while  their  dubious  constitutional- 
ity is  being  settled.  During  that  time  we 
might  consider  what  could  have  happened 
had  the  Congress  added  an  amendment  to 
provide  grants  for  special  programs  to  help 
students  from  pcK>r  families  succeed  in  college 
and  to  Involve  the  students  themselves  In  the 
design  of  such  programs. 

"WE     IS     HUMAN" 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Poor  People's 
March  who  was  present  at  the  meeting  I 
mentioned  earlier  was  a  woman  from  Sun- 
flower City.  Mississippi.  During  her  remarks 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

she  set  forth  in  a  very  basic  way  the  essence 
of  what  1  have  been  talking  about  here  today: 
the  demand  of  two  disparate  groups  of  dis- 
affected people — one  from  the  higher  educa- 
tion community  and  the  otner  irom  the  com- 
miinity  of  the  jxwr^for  a  significant  role  in 
their  own  governance. 

"We  is  human,"  she  said.  "We  Is  not  oxen." 
Perhaps  all  of  us  need  to  be  reminded  of  that 
fact.  Let  us  fashion  our  leadership  so  that  It 
does  not  have  to  be  reminded  by  a  brick 
thrown  through  a  window. 


FLAG  DAY 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  14.  1968 

Ml'.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  pau.se  to  show  our  re- 
.--pect  for  our  fiag.  It  Is  fitting  that  we 
do  .so. 

Tlie  flag  is  a  .symbol  of  all  our  Nation 
stands  for  and  a  symbol  of  our  pride  in 
our  country.  Through  the  yeans — at  Val- 
ley Fort',e.  at  Fort  McHenry,  at  Iwo  Jima, 
and  today  at  places  like  Dakota  and 
Khesanh— the  flag  has  been  the  emblem 
of  our  pride   and  perseverance. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-nine  \ear.s 
ago  today  the  Continental  Congress 
resolved : 

That  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United  States 
bo  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white: 
that  the  union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  in  a 
blue  field,  representing  a  new  constellation. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  flag  has 
been  a  .-symbol  of  our  unity — a  symbol  of 
the  common  commitment  of  people  from 
many  States  to  the  cause  of  justice  and 
liberty. 

During  the  War  of  1812.  Francis  Scott 
Key  was  so  moved  by  the  sight  of  the 
flag  flying  over  Fort  McHenry  that  he 
wrote  the  words  which  have  become  our 
national  anthem.  Key.  a  resident  of 
Washington,  had  gone  to  the  commander 
of  the  BritLsh  squadron  in  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  with  a  note  from  President 
Madison  requesting  the  release  of  a  phy- 
sician taken  prisoner.  While  Key  was 
with  the  British  fleet,  it  sailed  up  the 
bay  and  at  7  a.m.  began  a  25-hour  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  McHenry.  Key's  emo- 
tions, as  he  strained  at  the  break  of  da'v\*n 
to  see  whether  the  flag  still  flew,  are  re- 
corded in  the  ver.ses  of  our  national  an- 
them. They  are  verses  of  dedication,  per- 
severance, and  triumph. 

The  same  spirit  which  Key  captured  in 
verse  at  Fort  McHenry  was  witne.s.sed  by 
photographer  Joe  Rosenthal  on  Iwo  Jima 
in  1945.  Rosenthal's  classic  picture  of 
U.S.  Marines  raising  the  flas  in  the  mid.st 
of  battle  has  captured  the  indescribable 
dedication  and  determination  which  in- 
spire men  to  fight  and  even  to  die  for  the 
honor  and  protection  of  flag  and  country. 

Today  the  flag  is  again  a  battle  ban- 
ner in  far-off  places  like  Dakto  and 
Pleiku.  It  is  again  leading  young  Ameri- 
can men  in  the  .strucgle  to  defend  lib- 
erty: it  stands  as  a  warning  to  those  who 
would  oppress  others:  it  tells  of  a  way  of 
life  rooted  in  the  soils  of  justice:  it  mir- 
rors America.  The  young  men  who  fol- 
low that  flag  also  lead  the  Nation. 

But  the  flag  can  never  be  fully  de- 
scribed by  words  alone.  It  is  a  symbol  of 
all    the    things   for   which   this   Nation 
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strives  and  stands.  The  flag  can.  in  an  in- 
stant, have  a  greater  impact  on  us  than 
all  the  books  that  have  or  could  be 
written. 

Today  on  Flag  Day.  and  every  day,  it 
is  fitting  that  each  and  every  American 
fly  his  flag  with  pride  and  show  his  com- 
mitment to  the  ideals  and  accomplish- 
ments which  make  this  Nation  great. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  here  in  the 
Record  an  excellent  editorial  from  the 
Bakersfield  Californian  of  June  4  which 
is  most  appropriate  for  Flag  Day : 
Demonstrate  Youh  Patriotism 

The  Californian  offers  high  praise  to  the 
many  Krrn  County  citizens  who  proudly 
displayed  the  United  States  Flap  on  Memorial 
Day.  Such  a  manifestation  of  citizen 
patriotism  always  is  inspirational  and  re- 
stores new  faith  in  the  -  American  way  of 
life. 

This  newspaper  urges  all  Kern  County 
residents  to  continue  to  display  the  national 
colors  in  front  of  homes  and  buslnes.ses 
through  Flag  Day.  June  14- -as  an  expres- 
sion of  national  faith  and  unity  for  the 
troubled  world  in  which  we  live  today. 

The  concept  of  Hying  and  displaving  the 
United  States  Flag  between  Memorial  Day 
and  Flag  Day  is  not  ours  It  is  jiart  of  a  pro- 
gram. -Operation  Close  Ranks"  hponsored 
by  Freedoms  Foundation  .".t  Valley  Forge, 
designed  to  encourage  each  citizen  lo  display 
the  flag — on  his  perscn.  in  and  outside  his 
home,  on  his  automobile,  at  his  business — 
and  to  carry  out  symbolic  flag-ratsing 
projects  at  schools,  churches  and  public 
buildings. 

In  announcing  "Operation  Close  Ranks." 
Freedoms  Foundation  President  Dr.  Kenneth 
D.  Wells,  declared : 

"We  are  asking  all  Americans  to  join 
together  in  this  positive  expre.'^sion  of  re- 
afllrmntion  of  loyalty  to  God  and  country, 
and  to  emphasize  our  determination  to  in- 
sure equality  of  opportiuiit;--  and  equity 
under  law  for  all  people  whoever  and 
wherever  they  may  be 

"Our  United  States  Flag  is  tlie  dramatic, 
visual  symbol  of  the  unity  of  our  country 
and  liberty  under  law  It  represents  duty, 
honor  and  country.  Men  of  every  color, 
creed  and  race  have  given  their  lives  to 
protect  the  free  way  of  life  for  which  it 
stands  and  will  continue  to  pay  any  price 
to  keep  the  flag  flying— representing  Amer- 
ican aspirations  of  bravery,  faith  and  purity." 

"Operation  Close  Ranks"  suggests  the  fly- 
ing of  flags  or  displays  of  flag  decsls  on  auto- 
mobiles and  requests  that  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance,  as  well  as  prayers  of  gratitude, 
be  given  in  every  home  by  all  members  of 
the  family  in  conference  together — contem- 
plating tlie  need  for  responsible  citizenship, 
self-reliance  and  dedication  to  God  and 
country. 

This  newspaper  recommends  that  munic- 
ipal and  county  officials  declare  support  for 
•'Operation  Close  Ranks."  and  urges  all  citi- 
zens to  break  out  the  colors  through  Flag 
Day,  June  14.  It  is  high  time  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  for  Wonderful  America.  What 
better  way  than  to  display  Old  Glory? 

In  this  day  when  draft  card  and  flag  burn- 
ing Is  championed  by  a  militant  minority, 
let  the  majority  of  patriotic  Americans  coun- 
ter with  a  proud  showing  of  the  United 
States  Flag. 


MEMORIAL   DAY   IN   AMERICA,    1968 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'T:S 

Friday.  June  14,  1968 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  House  today  appropriately  rec- 
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ognizes  Flag  Day,  I  am  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  recent  address  given  on 
Memorial  Day.  1968,  in  Carbondale,  111., 
by  my  close  friend,  Arthur  Godfrey,  the 
well-lcnown  and  highly  respected  tele- 
vision and  radio  personality. 

Recently  our  Congressional  Flying 
Club  honored  Mr.  Godfrey  for  his  ex- 
traordinary contributions  to  aviation. 
Mr.  Godfrey  has  done  many  things  for 
many  people  over  the  years  that  have 
gone  totally  unnoticed.  To  many  he  is  one 
of  the  greatest,  yet  unheralded  Ameri- 
cans of  our  time.  EXuring  this  Memorial 
Day  address  I  believe  he  has  transmitted 
a  message  that  all  America  should  read 
and  take  to  heart.  I  am  hopeful  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  will  read  its 
contents  and  further  encourage  their 
constituency  to  do  the  same  You  will  feel 
better  for  having  done  so  and.  hopefully, 
help  to  renew  the  proper  support  of  pa- 
triotism in  every  section  of  our  country: 

Memorial  Day  in  America.  1968 

(Address  6y  Arthur  Godfrey.  Memorial  Day, 

1968,    Carbondale.    Ill  i 

I  am  honored  to  have  been  asked  to  come 
out  here  to  address  you  today. 

The  occasion  Is  filled  with  nostalgia  for  me. 
The  last  time  I  participated  in  Decoration 
Day  ceremonies  was  exactly  half  a  century 
ago.  I  didn't  make  a  speech  that  day — I  was 
the  proud  color  bearer  of  my  Boy  Scout 
Troop — and  I  vividly  recall  with  what  young 
manly  pnde  and  patriotic  zeal  my  heart  was 
fairly  bursting.  The  armistice  was  still  nearly 
si.\  months  away  then  and  the  country  was 
athrob  with  patriotic  fervor.  That  was  the 
war  to  'make  the  world  safe  for  democracy", 
y'know — the  war  to  end  all  wars. 

I  can  remember  seeing  a  service  star  flag 
proudly  displayed  in  the  front  window  of 
almost  every  home  along  the  parade  route 
In  that  little  New  Jersey  town — with  here 
and  there,  sadJy — but  prldefully — a  gold  star 
marking  the  home  of  one  who  had  made  the 
supreme  sacriace.  There  were  many  fresh 
graves  in  the  ^meteries  of  even  that  little 
hamlet. 

Today  there  are  more  fresh  graves  than 
ever  all  over  .America — but,  oh,  what  a  far  cry 
from  the  glorious,  fervent,  dedicated  love 
of  country  that  we  knew  then — and  again 
only   a  quarter  century   ago   in  WW  II! 

Patriotism.  50  and  25  years  ago.  was  simple 
and  eloquent  It  was  the  Fourth  of  July  and 
fireworks  and  flags  and  bunting:  brass  bands 
and  oratory — and  a  statue — and  a  cannon  in 
the  courthouse  square. 

On  Decoration  Day  there  was  solemn  mo- 
ments in  the  cemeteries,  and  the  graves  of 
loved  ones  were  decorated  with  flowers  and 
tiny  .■\merican  flags  The  hearts  of  the  very 
young  pounded  in  the  presence  of  death  and 
they  wondered  deep  Inside  if  their  courage 
would  hold  when  duty  called.  The  very  old 
and  the  very  lonely  were  silent  with  their 
memories 

Just  the  other  day,  Will  Durant,  the  noted 
historian,  observed  that  in  Ave  thousand 
years,  there  have  only  been  300  years  where 
man  was  not  engaged  in  a  major  war  Mr. 
Durant  said  war  seemed  normal  to  the  course 
of  events. 

That  does  appear  to  be  true,  doesn't  It? 
But.  I  suggest  that  at  least  patriotism  Is 
changing  I  think  patriotism  is  taking  on  a 
new  and  more  sophisticated  meaning  We 
can  only  hope  that  it  will  continue  to  have 
its  roots  m  the  human  spirit 

This  new  patriotism,  it  seems  to  me.  cele- 
brates a  reverence  for  life,  rather  than  find- 
ing a  glory  In  death. 

It  Is  not  an  easy  transition  for  many. 
Beating  swords  into  ploughshares  lacks  the 
e.xcltement  of  thundering  artillery  and  troops 
marching  But  if  we  bring  about  a  world  at 
peace,  free  from  hunger  and  suffering,  then 
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we  have  built  the  final  monument  to  those 
who  died  In  battle  yearning  for  such  a  world. 

There  are.  among  us.  those  who  think  pa- 
triotism in  any  form  is  embarrassing.  Well, 
I  am  embarrassed  for  them  Nitwits  who  burn 
the  American  flag  or  fly  the  colors  of  the  Viet 
Cong  from  a  window  on  the  campus,  and 
other  such  neurotic  nonsense.  And  I  am  Just 
as  embarrassed  by  those  who  would  clap 
these  characters  In  irons  or  otherivise  ban- 
ish them  My  faith  in  our  country  is  such 
that  I  figure  there's  roona  for  all  kinds  of 
nuts,  of  every  persuasion.  The  fabric  of 
American  life  has  always  been  strong  enough 
to  tolerate  all  sorts — not  excluding  even  pes- 
tiferous extreme  rightists  and  do-gooders.  It 
has  been  thus  since  the  Revolution. 

However,  we  Americans  have  done  some 
pretty  silly  things  in  the  name  of  patriotism. 
Remember  World  War  One.  when  it  was  con- 
sidered patriotic  to  say  Liberty  Cabbage  in- 
stead of  s.iuerkraut? 

How  time  does  change  things  Consider 
the  pa.sslons  we  felt  in  World  War  Two.  about 
the  Nazis  and  the  Japanese.  Yet  our  young- 
sters today  get  a  vicarious  thrill  when  they 
see  the  movies  of  World  War  Two:  storming 
the  beaches  of  Normandy  on  D-Day.  of  John 
Wayne  getting  himself  a  Jap  on  Guadal- 
canal. Nobody  today  gives  a  second  thought 
to  watching  a  drlve-in  movie  while  cuddling 
In  a  Volkswagen;  or  staying  home  and  watch- 
ing the  Late.  Late  Show  on  a  TV  set  made 
in  Japan. 

We  would  be  less  than  an  honorable  people 
if  we  didn't  own  up  to  some  black  deeds  done 
in  the  name  of  patriotism.  In  World  War 
Two.  our  treatment  of  Japanese-Americans — 
the  Nisei — was  unforgivable  In  a  society 
which  calls  itself  democratic. 

And  It  occurs  to  me  often  that  Hitler 
could  never  have  ravaged  the  world  were  his 
people  not  zealous  patriots  of  their  Father- 
land. There  was  a  perverted  patriotism  if 
ever  there  was.  and  I  suspect  Mao  Tse-tung 
has  studied  the  formula  well. 

For  the  tyrants,  patriotism  has  ulways 
been  a  handy  excuse  for  shutting  oflf  debate 
and  putting  aside  dissent,  and  calling  a  peo- 
ple to  terrible  and  bloody  sacrifice.  It  has 
also  been  the  means  of  free  and  determined 
people  to  call  on  unbelievable  strength  and 
energy, 

Patriotism,  in  my  view,  however,  is  too 
precious  and  fragile  in  the  human  condition 
to  limit  it  to  deeds  on  the  battlefield.  Too 
often,  we  equate  It  with  orthodoxy  and  con- 
formity. There  are  times  in  the  lives  of  men 
when  to  be  unorthodox  and  to  resist  blind 
conformity  takes  all  the  courage  the  soul  can 
muster. 

At  the  same  time.  I  will  quarrel  with 
those  who  would  revise  all  of  iiistory  to  con- 
form with  the  allegedly  enlightened  ethics  of 
these  times.  The  heroism  of  .Americans  has 
always  been  relevant  to  their  own  time. 

Oiir  indifference  to  the  plight  of  the  In- 
dian IS  a  national  disgrace — because  we  con- 
tinue it.  But  nothing  in  our  past  should 
impugn  the  courage  of  the  men  and  women 
who  stormed  the  wilderness  to  open  the  new 
frontiers  of  this  nation.  They  were  simple. 
God-fearing  people,  mostily  illiterate,  and  all 
of  them  completely  ignorant  of  what  are 
popularly  considered  the  values  of  today's 
society. 

We  could.  I  suppose,  find  fault  with  our 
ancestors  to  a  point  where  we  would  even 
curse  the  cave  man  because  he  wasn't  kind 
to  animals. 

Someday,  uc  are  going  to  be  Judged  on  the 
quality  of  our  deeds  in  this  time  We  are  no 
longer  a  simple.  Ignorant  people.  We  are  a 
highly  educated  society  with  a  marvelous 
technology  at  our  command,  and  a  slowly 
developing  awareness  of  the  worth  of  all  hu- 
manity—  black,  red  and  yellow  as  well  as 
white.  This  Is  what  separates  us  from  our 
ancestors,  and  we  will  be  Judged  by  our  chil- 
dren with  this  in  mind. 

Almost  two  years  ago  in  the  Mekong  Delta 
of  Vietnam  I  met  a  man  I  shall  long  remem- 
ber   He  had  not  one  but  three  college  de- 
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grees  and  he  wore  the  black  beret  of  our 
Special  Forces.  What  I  am — he  told  me — is 
a  heavily  armed  sociologist.  And  what  he 
wanted  more  than  anything  In  this  world, 
was  to  get  a  filthy  war  over  with  and  get  on 
with  the  building  of  a  country  so  topo- 
graphically beautiful  It  overwhelms  you. 

"There  was  not  an  ounce  of  hate  In  his 
heart,  but  he  carried  a  submachine  gun.  He 
lived  in  constant  danger,  in  dirt  and  squalor 
and  terrible  heat  and  humidity.  But  his  every 
thought  was  of  peace,  and  how  to  bring 
health  and  abundance  to  the  weariest  people 
on  earth.  He  thought  In  terms  of  crop  rota- 
tion and  Irrigation  canals,  and  medicines 
and  hospitals  and  schools.  Of  creating  a  civil 
service  and  a  viable  political  structure  in 
which  the  poorest  peasant  had  a  voice. 

This  man  represents  the  new  patriotism 
to  me.  He  Is  not  one  who  glories  in  war  and 
victory.  He  is  a  healer,  and  he  is  desperately 
needed  to  bind  the  wounds  of  a  ravaged 
world.  Even  so  are  those  laying  their  lives  on 
the  line  in  military  service  today.  Their 
courage  and  love  of  country  is  possibly  even 
greater  than  those  who  have  gone  before 
because  they  are  fighting  a  war  most  of  them 
heartily  despise. 

They  are  drafted  into  service,  hastily 
trained  and  sent  abroad,  mostly  unheralded 
and  unacclaimed.  to  an  unpopular  highly 
controversial,  vicious  war  without  parallel  in 
world  history.  They  are  fighting  a  war  that 
knows  no  front,  where  the  enemy  is  any- 
where and  everywhere,  often  indistinguish- 
able, and  where  25.000  of  the  cream  of  our 
youth  have  already  lost  their  lives. 

Already,  many  of  our  young  men  have  put 
In  their  time  in  Vietnam  and  are  back 
among  us.  Some  have  wounds  that  will  never 
entirely  heal  .  .  .  wounds  of  both  mind  and 
body. 

They  may  well  ask  of  us— "what  were  you 
doing,  while  we  were  away?"  And  if  these 
few  are  asking  that  .  .  what  will  all  of  them 
say,  when  it  Is  Anally  over  over  there,  and 
they  all  come  back. 

Will  they  wonder  that  we  continued  with 
business  as  usual?  That  we  made  so  little 
effort  to  clean  up  the  mess  and  put  our  cities 
in  order?  That  we  got  our  priorities  mixed  up, 
and  thought  that  maintaining  the  status  que 
was  the  most  important  thing  in  the  world" 

Or  will  they  see  that  we  have  grown  up  to 
our  responsibilities.  That  we  realize  that 
racism  is  not  the  problem  of  the  minorities 
it  Is  the  problem  of  the  great  white  majority. 
That  poverty  is  not  the  problem  of  the  poor. 
it  is  the  problem  of  the  well-to-do. 

Let  us  take  our  cue  from  these  younc 
heroes.  They  are  serving  their  country.  We 
at  home  can  do  no  less.  We.  too.  have  work 
to  do  and  sacrifices  to  make.  We  must  prove 
to  these  stalwarts  that  their  sacrifices  are 
also  relevant  to  the  times  and  are  not  made 
in  vain. 
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FIREFIGHTER  AL  BRICK  HONORED 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  13,  1968 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  American  Legion  Post  117  of  San 
Leandro,  Calif.,  presented  to  Firefighter 
Al  Brick  a  meritorious  service  citation 
for  his  heroic  action  in  rescuing  an  occu- 
pant In  a  fire-  and  smoke-fllled  resi- 
dence 

I  am  pleased  to  include,  as  a  part  oi 
these  remarks,  the  news  release  which 
outlined  this  courageous  deed : 

San  Leandro  Firefighter  Honored 

The  American  Legion  Post  117  of  San 
Leandro  presented  a  meritorious  service  ci- 
tation to  San  Leandro  Firefighter  Al  Brick 


for  his  expedient  action  and  disregard  for 
his  personal  safety  when  he  entered  and 
searched  a  fire  and  smoke-filled  residence  in 
order  to  rescue  the  trapped  occupant. 

The  legion  award  was  presented  to  honor 
the  firefighters  and  to  show  their  apprecia- 
tion as  part  of  the  American  Legion's  civic 
duty  in  recognizing  out.standing  service  ren- 
dered to  our  community. 

Fireman  -M  Brick,  32,  a  veteran  of  ten  years 
in  the  fire  service,  resides  at  26750  Trinidad 
.Street,  Hayward.  He  is  iissigned  to  Fire  Sta- 
;ion  No.  3  In  Mulford  Gardens.  He  was  com- 
mended and  congratulated  by  Congressman 
George  Miller.  Mayor  Maltester  and  Fire 
Chief  Rodriguez  during  the  award  presenta- 
tion in  the  Mayor's  office.  May  27lh.  Presen- 
tation of  the  award  was  made  by  Commander 
Robert  Wilbur  and  Post  Commander  Ernest 
I,eal. 

The  rescue  occurred  last  January  1 1 .  when 
,it  5:40  a.m.  the  Fire  Department  received  a 
report  of  a  flre  in  a  duplex  located  on  West 
.Avenue  135th.  On  their  arrival,  the  fire  crew 
lound  the  Interior  of  the  house  engulfed 
.vlth  flames  and  emitting  large  quantities  of 
.-smoke.  Captain  Herb  Bahr  and  Fireman 
3rlck  were  Informed  by  the  occupants  of  the 
iront  house  that  there  were  two,  possibly 
iliree,  people  inside.  As  the  crew  prepared  to 
effect  the  rescue  and  attack  the  flre.  Plre- 
;nan  Brick  ran  around  to  the  front  door, 
using  a  nearby  garden  hose  to  knock  down 
the  flames  around  the  door,  and  tried  lo 
crawl  Into  the  house  but  the  flre  and  hot 
.■^moke  forced  him  back. 

At  this  point  he  heard  someone  yelling 
:rom  the  Inside,  "Help  me,  help  me,  I'm 
burning  up."  Brick  stated  that  the  fire  and 
smoke  was  so  intense  that  It  was  difficult  to 
believe  anyone  could  still  be  alive  inside. 
With  the  aid  of  oxygen  mask,  he  entered 
I  he  house  through  the  front  door,  encouni- 
i-rlng  heavy  black  smoke  which  made  It  Im- 
possible to  see  anything.  He  felt  his  way 
.o-ound,  yelling,  "Where  are  you?"  The  victim 
was  yelling  back,  "Help  me,  I'm  here,  I'm 
burning."  Through  the  smoke  and  Intense 
heat  he  felt  his  way  around  sofas,  chairs, 
tables  and  through  other  rooms.  After  yell- 
ng  back  and  forth  several  times,  he  found 
the  victim  Iving  In  the  hallway. 

As  he  grabbed  the  victim's  hands  the 
'ourned  skin  rolled  off  his  fingers  like  a  glove. 
He  then  grabbed  the  forearms  and  carried 
him  out  of  the  hall  and  through  the  burning 
living  room  where  he  met  Captain  Bahr,  who 
grabbed  the  victim's  feet,  and  they  carried 
)um  to  the  outside  pKjrch.  They  administered 
first  aid  until  arrival  of  the  city  ambulance. 
The  victim  was  placed  In  Intensive  care  with 
between  20  to  30 '~c  of  his  body  burned. 

The  fire  destroyed  the  front  room  and 
caused  extensive  heat  and  smoke  damage 
throughout  the  duplex.  The  Flre  Depart- 
ment estimated  the  damage  to  the  building 
and  contents  al  S6.000. 


-ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  DR.  JAMES 
A.  PERKINS,  PRESIDENT.  CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY,  123D  ANNUAL  COM- 
MENCEMENT, UNIVERSITY  OF 
NOTRE  DAME,  JUNE  2,  1968 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T;S 
Friday,  June  14,  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  thoughtful  and  perceptive 
leaders  in  our  country  is  the  distin- 
'lushed  president  of  Cornell  University, 
Dr.  James  A.  Perkins. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  address  delivered  by  Dr. 
Perkins  on  the  occasion  of  the  123d  an- 
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nual  commencement  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame. 

Dr.  Perkins  analyzes  some  of  the  most 
urgent  issues  facing  our  country  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  also  here  to  note 
that  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  con- 
ferred a  number  of  honoraiT  degrees  to 
.several  outstanding  persons,  including 
Dr.  Perkins,  on  this  occasion.  Tlie  persons 
lionored  are  as  follows: 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  honoris 
causa,  on  His  Beatitude  Maximos  V 
Hakim  of  Beirut.  Lebanon;  Dr  James  A. 
Perkins.  Ithaca.  N.Y.:  Mr.  Jo.seph  A. 
Beirne.  Washington.  DC;  Mr.  William 
Benton.  New  York.  N.Y.;  Hon.  William 
J.  Brcnnan.  Jr.,  Washington,  DC;  Mr. 
Howard  V.  Phalin,  Chicago,  111.;  Hon, 
C.  R.  Smith,  Washington,  DC;  and  Mr. 
Walter  W.  Smith,  New  York.  N.Y. 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  fine  arts, 
honoris  causa,  on  Mrs.  Helen  L.  Kellogg, 
Chicago,  111.,  and  Mr.  Walter  Kerr, 
Larchmont,  NY. 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  science,  hon- 
oris causa,  on  Dr.  Albert  L.  Lehninger, 
Baltimore,  Md..  and  Dr.  Eric  A.  Walker, 
University  Park,  Pa. 

The  text  of  Dr.  Perkins'  address 
follows : 

Address  by  Dr.  James  a.  Perkins 

I  suppose  that  anyone — particularly  a  uni- 
versity president — who  stands  up  to  speak 
on  Commencement  Day  1968  should  have  his 
head  examined.  But  we  presidents  are  In  great 
need  of  mutual  consolation  these  days,  and 
I  could  not  refuse  this  invitation  from  my 
good  friend.  Father  Hesburgh.  Besides.  I 
wanted  to  see  for  myself  how  well  Notre 
Dame's  revolutionists  stack  up  against  Cor- 
nell's. 

That  the  modern  world  is  in  the  tolls  of 
a  social  revolution  Is  not  news,  certainly  not 
on  campuses  like  this  one.  All  great  univer- 
sities are  caught  up  In  these  critical  events 
not  only  because  they  are  part  of  the  prob- 
lem but  because  they  are  also  part  of  the 
answer.  At  this  point  it  Is  impossible,  of 
course  to  predict  either  the  tempo  or  the 
outcome  of  the  new  revolution.  But  one  thing 
about  it  is  sure,  as  James  Reston  recently 
noted:  "Whatever  else  can  be  said  about 
America  today,  it  is  grappling  with  the  great 
issues  of  human  life." 

LAST     YEAR'S     SOUTrlONS    ARE     NOT    TODAY'S 
ANSWERS 

Yet  how  quickly  this  new  revolution  has 
spread  and  how  profoundly  its  shape  has 
changed — even  within  the  past  twelve 
months!  If  this  were  June  of  last  year,  I 
would  be  talking  with  some  confidence  about 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  drive  of  the  Negro 
for  social  equality,  the  rising  visibility  of  the 
urban  poor,  and  the  demands  of  students 
for  a  larger  role  in  the  management  of  uni- 
versity affairs.  These  imperatives  are  still  very 
much  with  us.  and  they  survive  as  the 
proximate  causes  of  much  of  our  malaise. 

However,  since  last  June  the  social  light- 
ning which  first  struck  Berkeley  has  cut  a 
zigzag  course  around  the  world — from  Rome 
to  Kyoto  to  Berlin  to  Columbia  and  now  to 
Paris. 

Something  large  is  afoot  that  cannot  be 
explained  by  our  commencement  speeches  of 
1967.  This  year  we  arc  confronted  with  the 
need  to  examine  the  whole  underpinning  of 
our  economic  and  social  structure,  wherever 
that  might  lead  us.  It  is  a  task  we  cannot 
shrink  from,  even  though  we  run  the  risk  of 
trying  to  describe  and  analyze  what  at  this 
stage  can  only  be  dimly  perceived. 

YESTERDAY^'S    REFORM    IS    TODAY'S    CONSTRAINT 

My  central  thesis  in  this  examination  is 
that  the  institutions  that  emerged  from  the 
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social  revolution  of  the  1930's  have  become 
the  establishment  of  the  1960's.  What  was 
viewed  as  great  progress  by  my  generation  is 
now  viewed  as  a  gigantic  conspiracy  by  the 
next. 

Neither  side  of  the  Imperfect  dialog  be- 
tween these  two  generations  has  yet  faced 
up  to  this  fundamental  difference  in  view, 
and  therefore  neither  side  is  prepared  to  deal 
with  It.  TTie  result  is  explosive  frustration  on 
the  one  hand  and  defensive  appeals  for  law 
and  order  on  the  other.  We  must  find  ways 
to  break  the  jam-up  I  think  we  can  only  re- 
establish a  progressive  society  by  recreating 
a  progressive  style  and  momentum. 

How  did  we  revolutionists  of  the  1930's 
manage  to  turn  our  revolution  Into  a  con- 
servative status  quo?  We  did  it  in  three  ways, 
each  of  which  seems  to  me  to  be  highly  rele- 
vant to  the  current  troubles. 

The  first  was  by  creating  a  successful  rap- 
prochement among  the  four  major  Institu- 
tions of  our  society — government,  business, 
labor,  and  the  university.  The  second  was  by 
turning  the  management  of  this  increasingly 
Interconnected  enterprise  over  to  neutral 
experts  The  third  was  by  making  the  new 
system  work  in  terms  of  its  major  objec- 
tives— full  employment  and  a  steadily  rising 
GNP. 

Let  us  take  up  In  succession  these  three 
accomplishments  and  their  effect  on  today's 
young  revolutionists. 

Look  first  at  the  soci.il  revolution  of  the 
1930'e.  Even  though  some  of  you  may  shud- 
der at  the  prospect  of  another  adult  state- 
ment that  starts,  "Now  in  my  day,  here's  how 
it  was."  let  me  assure  you  that  these  reflec- 
tions are  germane  to  the  problems  we  must 
solve  und  the  institutions  we  must  change. 

Those  of  us  who  graduated  from  college 
during  the  early  1930's  knew  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  business  and  busi- 
nessmen were  responsible  for  the  Depression. 
We  were  also  convinced  that  the  answer  to 
the  Depression  lay  in  labor  unions,  strong 
enough  to  contest  the  internal  power  of 
management,  and  in  government — particu- 
larly the  federal  government — strong  enough 
to  control  both  labor  and  business  In  the 
larger  public  interest 

Just  as  it  is  today,  social  reform  was  in  the 
air  during  that  period.  But  the  great  differ- 
ence between  my  generation  and  yours  was 
that  we  had  a  clear  plan  for  reform.  We  knew 
how  we  wanted  society  to  look  when  we  were 
through  with  it.  Even  more  Important,  we 
the  reformers  were  asked  to  help  create  that 
society.  We  were  able  to  touch  the  levers 
attached  to  both  labor  and  government.  The 
New  Deal  had  arrived  in  Washington,  the 
unions  needed  economists  and  lawyers,  and 
bright  young  men  were  being  called  from  the 
campus  to  join  the  revolution.  We  were  told 
that  all  was  possible,  we  believed  it.  and  we 
flocked  to  the  scene  of  action, 

.^fter  World  War  II.  a  fourth  power 
emerged— the  university.  Not  only  was  it 
feeding  bright  young  men  and  their  ideas 
into  the  system,  but  it  began  to  assert  inter- 
ests of  its  own.  It  became  a  more  .ind  more 
attractive  place  for  young  men  to  build  their 
careers,  in  large  part  because  they  could 
move  around  to  advise  business,  labor,  and 
government  without,  so  they  felt,  becoming 
involved  in  the  bureaucracies  that  had  begun 
to  develop  there. 

Our  dream  was  still  that  these  four  great 
social  powers — business.  labor,  government, 
and  the  university — ^should  work  :n  some 
kind  of  balance  toward  the  public  good.  The 
intellectual  in  government  would  assure  wise 
public  policy.  Government  working  alongside 
business  would  curb  the  profit  motive  with 
public  objectives.  The  bargaining  between 
management  and  labor,  monitored  by  gov- 
ernment, would  lead  to  higher  wages,  better 
working  conditions,  and  a  stable  national 
income. 

We  worked  hard  during  the  '30s  and  '40s 
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to  bring  these  four  powers  to  some  kind  of 
understanding.  They  had  to  learn  to  talk  to 
each  other  in  the  same  language,  to  sit  down 
at  the  same  table  without  tearing  at  each 
other's  throats,  to  stop  paralyzing  the  coun- 
try every  time  they  couldn't  work  out  their 
differences.  Who,  even  today,  would  deny 
that  agreement  is  better  than  disagreement, 
collaboration  better  than  conflict,  -ind  full 
employment  better  than  depression?  We 
revolutionists,  old  style,  look  back  oji  these  as 
vintage  years,  when  social  reform  was  ac- 
complished, when  Jobs  were  recreated,  and 
when  confrontations,  old  style,  had  yielded 
to  constructive  collaboration. 

So  it  comes  as  a  mean  blow  to  discover 
that  our  successors  now  view  our  painstak- 
ing, hard-won  collaboration  as  one  vast.  In- 
terlocking conspiracy  I  feel  like  the  husband 
of  Shaw's  Candida,  whose  Fabians  and  An- 
archists, so  symbolic  of  the  revolution  of  his 
youth,  had  become  organized,  middle-age 
clubs  to  be  scotfed  at  by  a  new  generation  of 
romantics.  I  wonder  what  it  will  be  like  when 
hippies  and  sit-ins  are  old  hat.  What  then'.' 

PERFECTED     REFORM     IS     NOT     S£XF-CRmCAL 

But  the  truth  is  that  out  of  the  collabora- 
tion worked  out  among  business,  labor,  gov- 
ernment, and  the  university  came  another 
development.  As  these  powers  began  to  un- 
derstand and  to  depend  on  each  other,  they 
also  became  less  critical  and  combative.  The 
growls  of  labor  and  management  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  are  but  a  distant  echo  of  the 
open  warfare  o:  the  'SOs — and  the  personali- 
ties. I  might  add.  a  whole  lot  less  colorful. 
The  bitterness  between  government  and 
business  has  softened  to  the  point  where 
they  regard  each  other  as  partners  in  man- 
aging a  stable  and  growing  economy. 

As  for  the  university,  its  relations  with 
government,  the  corporation,  and  tJie  labor 
union — opened  up  originally  so  that  trained 
intelligence  could  be  applied  to  the  major 
social  problems  of  the  nation— have  now 
made  it  Increasingly  a  party  to  the  whole 
treaty  The  university  has  been  accused,  with 
some  justice,  of  understanding  the  points  of 
view  of  government,  business,  and  labor  all 
foo  well.  The  price  has  been  the  muting  of 
the  role  of  the  university  as  a  social  critic. 

And  so  the  result  of  all  our  efforts  of  the 
•30s  and  '40s  has  been  to  turn  the  promising 
instruments  of  reform  Into  the  foundation 
of  the  establishment  itself. 

THE     NEW    REFORM — .\NTINEUTR.^LISM 

A  new  generation  walks  out  the  college 
gates  at  the  end  of  the  '605  into  a  web  of 
rather  faceless  institutions  tliat  seem  to  be 
indistinguishable  one  from  another.  The  re- 
former, modern  style,  feels  he  has  no  visible 
opening  for  his  progress,  no  established  in- 
stitutions ready  to  act  as  agents  of  change, 
and  no  welcome  mats  out  for  his  early  ar- 
rival. He  feels  often  that  the  only  way  he 
can  be  heard  is  to  yell,  and  if  that  doesn't 
work,  then  to  throw  a  monkey  WTench  into 
the  wheels.  At  leiist  someone  will  then  come 
to  find  out  what  went  wrong.  As  one  girl  at 
Columbia  said.  "Well.  aft«r  all.  we  can't  vote 
and  nobody  listens  to  us  anyway.  So  what 
can  we  do  but  demonstrate?" 

Tlie  important  point  here  is  that  the  new 
reformer  feels  that  the  establishment  is  so 
preoccupied  with  its  own  mission  that  it  has 
become  deaf  to  those  who  are  shouting  that 
the  whole  show  is  heading  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

This  sense  of  frustration  for  the  reformer 
Is  exacerbated  by  the  government's  success 
in  widening  the  consensus  that  supports  it 
in  office.  The  political  leader  who  success- 
fully practices  the  politics  of  ever-widening 
consensus  does  not  in  fact  get  good  marks 
for  his  great  democratic  style.  He  just  finds 
that  he  has  managed  to  push  the  reformer 
outside  the  political  system  altogether. 

It  is  not  so  strange  as  It  might  first  seem 
that  the  monopoly  of  De  Gaulle's  political 
power,  the  recent  merging  of  contending 
parties  in  Germany,  and  the  landslide  vie- 
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tory  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  our  own  last 
election  have,  in  each  case,  been  followed  by 
some  of  the  most  violent  agitation  in  recent 
history.  I  cannot  believe  that  these  large- 
scale.  acroB8-the-board  achievements  at  con- 
sensus have  not  confirmed  in  the  minds  of 
the  young  what  they  regard  as  the  alarming 
stability  of  the  status  quo.  offering  little 
opening  for  new  and  fresh  ideas  and  chang- 
ing times. 

This  contrary  \-lew  of  the  social  structure 
by  the  middle-aged  liberal  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  new  adults  on  the  other  Is  the  first 
substantial  factor  explaining  and  maintain- 
ing the  gap  between  the  generations. 

The  second  factor  Is  the  neutrality  on 
large  moral  and  social  issues  that  the  major 
institutions  of  society  have  developed.  When 
my  generation  was  working  out  the  problems 
of  social  engineering,  it  seemed  imperative 
to  us  that  no  single  institution  should  ex- 
ercise undue  influence  on  the  course  of  so- 
cial change.  Above  all.  each  institution  was 
too  important  to  be  vtilnerable  to  shifts  in 
political  leadership. 

So  we  concluded  that  the  management  of 
governmental  agencies,  of  labor  vinions,  of 
the  universities,  and  of  btisiness  should  be 
protected.  Such  managers  had  a  critical  Job 
to  do  directing  the  affairs  of  large  and  com- 
plex institutions  and  mvist  be  shielded  from 
the  pressures  of  public  politics.  These  people, 
we  felt,  should  be  dispassionate  professionals, 
expert  at  solving  the  requirements  of  the 
workers  for  a  stable  life,  ftlllng  and  fore- 
casting the  economic  and  social  needs  of 
the  coimtry.  and  seeing  to  it  that  the  na- 
tion was  a  prosperous,  cohesive  working  unit 
that  would  offer  its  members  the  utmost 
In  freedom  and  bounty. 

The  school  teacher  was  to  be  free  from 
capricious  hiring  and  firing  by  the  local 
pols— but  the  other  side  of  the  bargain  was 
that  he  would  not  use  his  classroom  to  favor 
any  party  to  political,  social,  or  religious 
dispute.  The  civil  servant,  likewise,  was  to 
be  exempt  from  political  patronage,  but 
only  if  he  steered  clear  of  partisan  politics 
himself. 

Corporate  management  discovered,  too. 
that  it  could  best  make  a  contribution  to  the 
national  corporate  well-being  by  not  Inflam- 
ing the  political  passions  of  its  buyers  and 
suppliers,  not  to  mention  its  employees.  And 
even  the  unions  have  reached  a  point  of 
stability  by  demanding  the  least  possible 
political  commitment  of  their  members. 

The  public  Interest  during  this  period  was 
regarded,  in  short,  as  requiring  a  guarantee 
of  stability  and  expert  management  of  the 
enterprises  that  should  serve  the  public. 
Neutrality  became  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
the  expert  became  the  real  manager  of  the 
new  establishment. 

But  neutrality  is  irtistratlng  to  the  yoimg. 
In  its  concerns  for  peace  and  justice,  today's 
generation  has  found  that  not  only  are  so- 
ciety's major  institutions  engaged  in  tacit 
accommodation  with  each  other,  they  are 
also  silent  about  the  most  vital  preoccupa- 
tions of  the  young.  Accommodation  and  neu- 
trality are  two  things  standing  smack  In  the 
way  of  everything  that  concerned  young  peo- 
ple care  about  most. 

Perhaps  most  crucial  of  all,  the  great  so- 
cial revolution  of  the  1930s  was  a  success — a 
stunning  success.  The  economy  did  recover; 
the  breadlines  disappeared:  jobs  largely,  if 
not  entirely,  replaced  direct  relief;  social 
security  was  extended  to  almost  everyone; 
and  the  second  world  war  only  Increased 
the  pact  of  Industrial  development. 

Government  did  become  more  realistic  and 
business  more  conscious  of  the  human  equa- 
tion. Labor  and  management  have  learned 
to  settle  most  of  their  disputes  over  the  bar- 
gaining table  rather  than  through  strike  or 
lockout.  And  all  have  made  Increasing  use 
of  the  trained  manpower  and  research  find- 
ings of  the  university. 

But,  to  repeat,  success  was  necessarily 
measured  by  the  objectives,  which  were  full 
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employment,  greater  social  security,  and  an 
expanding  economy.  That  these  have  been 
obtained  to  a  considerable  degree  has  made 
it  particularly  difficult  for  the  managers  of 
this  revolution  to  be  receptive  to  criticism. 
It  illustrates  the  old  saw  that  there  is  no  one 
more  conservative  than  the  reformer  defend- 
ing his  own  reform. 

That's  why  we  have  been  so  bedazzled  with 
the  success  of  our  revolution  that  we  have 
had  great  trouble  recognizing  the  new  needs, 
new  imperatives,  and  new  purposes  now  cry- 
ing for  attention.  But  it  Is  Just  not  good 
enough  to  tell  the  new  revolutionists  to  be 
quiet  and  admir«  the  rising  GNP. 

It  is  these  factors,  then,  that  are  in  my 
Judgment  at  the  root  of  our  contemporary 
dilemma.  Today  there  are  ambitions  rampant 
that  will  in  all  probability  be  too  powerful 
for  the  old  doctrines  of  consensus  and  ad- 
ministrative neutrality  to  cope  with.  The 
Negro  is  saying  that  accommodation  and 
neutrality  are  not  good  enough  If  they  deny 
me  social  equality.  The  19-year-old  facing  the 
draft  says  that  accommodation  and  neutral- 
ity are  not  good  enough  if  they  force  me  lo 
fight  a  war  I  neither  understand  nor  approve. 
Tlie  poor  are  saying  that  accommodation  and 
neutrality  are  not  good  enough  if  they  can- 
not provide  us  with  bread  and  work. 

Clearly,  both  the  institutions  and  the 
doctrines  these  institutions  have  lived  by  will 
have  to  change. 

THE    ORDEAL    OF    CHANGE 

The  question  is  how.  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  through  the  '30s  know  that  massive 
change  is  possible,  in  both  social  philosophy 
and  the  structures  that  will  have  to  apply  it. 
If  the  rise  of  the  industrial  middle  class  and 
the  expansion  of  the  democratic  idea  could 
upend  the  landed  aristocracy  and  the  notion 
of  absolute  monarchy,  the  drives  of  our  own 
society  ought  to  be  able  to  change  the  na- 
tional patterns  of  thought  and  social  ac- 
tion— particularly  when  we  have  so  many 
possibilities  for  expressing  these  drives. 

Only  the  congenital  pessimist  can  deny 
that  this  democracy — with  its  universal 
franchise,  its  raauy  avenues  of  political  par- 
ticipation, and  its  diverse  means  of  com- 
munication— is  flexible  and  resilient  enough 
to  make  the  necessary  changes. 

But  we  will  have  to  work  hard  at  it — 
starting  now. 

INVOLVEMENT    OF    THE    YOUNG 

First,  it  seems  to  me.  the  vote.  The  per- 
formance of  our  system  of  franchise  bears 
scrutiny  in  several  areas,  but  in  this  particu- 
lar context.  I  do  not  think  we  can  any  longer 
withhold  the  vote  from  those  between  18 
and  21.  Proposals  for  extending  the  vote  to 
18-year-olds  have  been  submitted  to  Con- 
gress every  year  since  1942.  It  is  high  time 
Congress  give  its  consent. 

To  draft  men  and  command  their  lives  re- 
quires at  least  that  we  give  them  a  voice  iu 
the  affairs  of  the  state  they  are  called  on  to 
defend.  We  have  already  fought  one  war  on 
the  premise  that  there  should  be  no  taxation 
without  representation.  What  higher  tax 
than  a  man's  life? 

In  addition  to  voting  rights,  there  :'.re 
many  other  ways  we  can  open  up  to  make 
sure  that  the  fresh  ideas,  commitment,  and 
enthusiasm  of  young  people  are  put  to  work 
on  our  public  problems — and  at  the  same 
time  to  Introduce  this  generation  to  the 
realities  of  applying  soltitions  in  a  highly 
complex  democracy. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey,  for  example,  has 
begun  a  program  for  summer  interns.  Thev 
come  in  from  colleges  and  graduate  schools 
around  the  Northeast,  and  the  jobs  they 
do  in  community  atfairs  have  run  the  gamut 
from  writing  municipal  personnel  manuals 
to  bringing  food  trucks  into  riot-stricken 
ghettos.  One  young  man.  a  junior  from 
Princeton,  spent  last  summer  performing  the 
duties  of  acting  mayor  of  a  New  Jersey  town 
that  couldn't  afford  a  full-time  official.  The 
report  is  that  he  won  the  confidence  of  the 
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townspeople,  who  were  able  for  the  first 
time  to  get  a  hearing  during  daytime  office 
hours. 

My  friend.  Paul  Ylvlsaker,  New  Jersey's 
Commissioner  for  Community  Affairs,  tells 
me  that  local  government  in  particvilar  are 
suffering  an  acute  shortage  of  well-trained 
and  dedicated  people.  City  planning  posts  go 
begging,  civil  engineers  are  in  thort  supply, 
tlie  level  of  administrative  personnel  In  most 
cities  and  towns  is  low.  All  up  and  down 
the  line  of  local  government  there  is  work 
that  carries  enormous  responsibility  for 
shaping  the  course  of  urban  life — and  far 
too  few  people  to  do  this  work  well. 

Clearly,  if  industry  and  business  can  use 
summer  employees  from  high  schools  and 
loUeges.  government  has  all  the  more  rea- 
son for  recruiting  such  help.  No  city  or  town 
i-an  escape  the  obligation  to  find  ways  of 
bringing  Interested  and  able  young  people 
intD  the  mainstream  of  political  activity  and 
public  process. 

As  for  industry,  surely  the  corporation  can 
respond  even  more  meaningfully  to  many 
Ml  the  criticisms  that  young  people  express. 
one  way  is  to  make  better  use  oi  students 
111  the  solution  of  some  of  the  new  problems 
lacing  business  now.  At  Cornell  we  are  begin- 
ning a  cooperative  program  with  industry  in 
the  Finger  Lakes  region  this  summer  that 
will  allow  Negro  students  to  help  personnel 
iiepartments  think  through  the  problems  of 
;  raining  and  employing  large  numbers  of 
S'egro  workers.  We  hope  that  out  of  this 
program  will  come  not  only  more  jobs  for 
underemployed  black  people  in  the  area,  but 
,1  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  both 
•he  students  and  industry  of  the  issues  in- 
vul.-ed  here. 

Labor  has  much  to  do  to  revive  itself 
as  a  progressive  force.  With  unemployment 
at  the  lowest  rate  in  our  history,  it  would 
jeem  that  labor  could  afford  to  be  less  cx- 
i  lusive  and  defensive  of  its  admittedly  hard- 
won  security.  Now  that  it  knows  how.  labor 
L-ould  fight  for  the  inclusion  of  many  new 
workers  under  its  protective  wing — Negroes 
la  particular,  but  also  >ounger  workers  in 
part  time  and  summer  jobs  and  in  the  more 
tightly  controlled  trades.  'Voung  people 
might  also  be  more  interested  in  taking  part 
in  the  future  of  the  labor  movement  if  they 
were  given  a  chance  to  work  with  labor 
unions  during  the  summer  and  to  do  first- 


hand research  on  labor  problems  as  part  of 
their   university  study. 

It  is  no  secret  by  now  that  the  university 
Itself  has  its  next  few  years  cut  out  for  It, 
too.  We  will  all  have  to  be  most  Imaginative 
about  how  we  can  include  more  and  more 
students  in  university  management.  This 
applies  to  academic  as  well  as  institutional 
affairs.  This  process  will  be  hobbled,  how- 
ever, if  students  demand  more  than  they 
can  deliver  and  if  faculty  and  administra- 
tion stand  too  much  on   their  prerogatives. 

RE- ESTABLISHMENT    OF    PROGRESSIVE    SOCIETY 

Beyond  the  specific  reforms  that  must  be 
undertaken  by  each  of  our  major  institu- 
tions, however,  I  think  that  a  re-establish- 
ment  of  a  progressive  society  in  this  coun- 
try will  require  several  rather  substantial 
changes  of  attitude. 

Although  I  do  not  advocate  a  return  to  the 
domestic  battles  of  the  '30s,  It  seems  clear 
there  will  have  to  be  a  loosening  of  the 
ties  among  government,  labor,  business,  and 
the  universities.  These  institutions  will  have 
to  become  more  critical  of  each  other,  and 
they  can  do  this  only  if  they  are  not  so 
closely  bound  by  interest  and  Inclination 
to  each  other's  goals. 

For  government,  this  will  mean  a  much 
tougher  attitude  toward  the  demands  of 
business  and  labor  and  even,  alas,  the  uni- 
versities George  Meany  said  recently  his 
luiions  would  respond  to  a  command  from 
Washington  to  put  a  ceiling  on  wage  de- 
mands but  not  a  polite  request.  He  got.  as 
you  may  remember,  a  polite  retiucst.  If  busi- 
ness is  to  pursue  more  public-spirited  poli- 
cies, it  may  have  to  be  given  much  more 
uncomfortable  prodding  from  the  govern- 
ment that  It  has  been  accustomed  to  in  the 
recent  past. 

Universities,  too,  will  have  to  make  sure 
ihev  are  not  so  dependent  upon  government 
and  business  for  their  survival  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  speak  out  plainly  when  nec- 
essary. The  acceptance  of  government  work 
and  corporate  donation  has  been  known  to 
result  in  a  slowing  down  of  the  tmlversity's 
critical  faculties.  The  answer  will  have  to 
be  an  increasing  diffusion  of  support  for  the 
university,  and  that  is  something  the  uni- 
versity itself  will  have  to  insure. 

I  tlilnk.  too.  that  institutions  will  have  to 
become  less  neutral  in  the  face  of  pressing 
social  and  moral  issues,  and  more  and  more 


concerned.  Northrop  Frye.  the  Canadian 
critic  who  has  been  in  residence  at  Cornell 
this  spring,  has  said  of  scholarship  that  it 
is  always  in  danger  of  degenerating  from  de- 
tachment to  indifference.  It  is  possible  to 
maintain  objectivity  without  losing  concern 
A  labor  union  can  protect  the  rights  of  Its 
members  without  becoming  indifferent  to 
the  context  in  which  its  members  must  live 
and  work. 

A  government  bureau  can  protect  the 
Interests  it  was  designed  to  serve  without  los- 
ing sight  of  other  national  needs.  And  a 
corporation  can  decide  to  manufacture  use- 
ful objects  as  well  as  useless  ones.  Norman 
Mailer,  as  you  may  have  noticed  in  last  Sun- 
day's New  York  Times  Magazine,  made  a  very 
telling  point  on  this  subject.  "There's  the 
incredible  fact,"  he  said,  "that  in  a  sup- 
posedly rational  society  we've  come  to  u  point 
where  it's  almost  literally  impossible  to 
'oreathe  the  air  in  the  city.  "That's  a  sign,"  he 
concluded,  "of  a  society  that's  made."  It  is 
hard  not  to  agree  with  him.  A  corporation 
cannot  be  so  bent  on  making  a  profit  that  it 
no  longer  makes  any  sense. 

Above  all,  it  Is  necessary  that  our  large 
institutions,  the  people  who  manage  them, 
and  the  people  who  operate  them,  must  be 
dissatisfied,  for  dissatisfaction  Is  the  begin- 
ning of  change  and.  I  think,  progress.  I  know 
it  is  tempting  for  many  young  people  to 
believe  that  progress  can  only  take  jilace 
outside  of  Institutions  in  anarchy  and  dis- 
order. It  is  my  view  that  you  can't  have  prog- 
ress without  some  order.  But  by  the  same 
token,  you  can't  have  order  without  making 
it  progressive. 

Institutions  can  bend  to  any  purpose  we 
want  them  to.  Corporations  do  not  serve  the 
same  jieople  in  the  same  way  they  used  to, 
tmd  it  1-  unlikely  that  they  will  follow  the 
same  jjatterns  in  the  future.  The  same  is  true 
of  other  (jrganlzaiions. 

What  is  needed,  however,  is  to  bring  pro- 
gressive individuals  into  positions  of  power 
in  all  our  institutions.  Tlie  easy  answer  is 
either  to  smash  them  or  to  call  for  more  law 
.ind  more  order.  The  really  touih  answer  is 
to  inject  all  our  institutions  with  a  new 
spirit,  ready  to  serve  a  prosressive  will. 

The  structure  of  our  society.  I  think  you 
v.^U  find,  is  not  so  rigid  after  all.  It  i.'i  flexible 
enough  to  change.  And  I  hope  you  vrtll  be 
amoiig  those  of  us  who  intend  to  change  it. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Rev.  N.  T.  Stavrakis.  pastor,  the  Pres- 
entation of  Christ  Eastern  Orthodox 
Church.  East  Pittsb-argh.  Pa.,  offered  ihe 
following  prayer: 

O  God  of  our  fathers,  and  Lord  of 
mercy,  who  hast  made  all  things  with 
Thy  word,  and  ordained  man  throu.'ih 
Thy  wisdom,  "that  ho  sliould  ha\  e  domin- 
ijn  over  the  creatures  -.vhich  Thou  hast 
made,  and  order  the  world  according:  to 
equity  and  righteousness,  and  execute 
.ludgment  udth  an  upright  heart,  on  this 
day  and  hour  send  down  Thy  holy  .spirit 
upon  these  Thy  servants  who  know  that 
Thy  power  is  the  beginning  of  ri'.ihteous- 
Mess.  and  because  Thou  art  the  Lord  of 
all.  it  maketh  Thee  to  be  ;:racious  unto 
all. 

With  bended  head  and  contrite  heart 
'>ve  ask  Thee  to  shower  us  with  reason 
liefore  every  enterprise,  and  counsel  be- 
■  ■ne  every  action.  Look  down  with  favor 
■.pon  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  and 


bless  each  of  them  according  to  liis  needs. 
Remind  them  daily  that  to  every  rieht 
there  is  a  duty  and  to  every  privilege  an 
obligation.  And,  Lord,  strengthen  our 
land  with  freedom's  holy  light.  Protect 
us  by  Tliy  mi'^ht.  -^Tcat  God  our  King. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, June  13.  1968.  be  dispen.sed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  2178.  An  act  for  the  :  eliet  ol  Dennis  W. 
P.adtke; 

S.  2452.  .An  act  to  provide  lor  the  .idjust- 
ment  cl  the  legislative  jurisdiction  rxercised 
by  the  United  States  over  lands  within  the 
Crab  Orchard  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Illinois: 

S.  2585.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kap  Ral 
Kim  and  'i'oung  Nam  Kim: 

S.  2634  An  act  to  amend  ?-ectli;ii  867(at 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  in  order  to 
establish  the  Court  of  MUitarv  Appeals  as 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals  under 
article  I  of  ihe  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

S.  3017.  All  act  to  ohange  the  provision 
with  respect  to  the  maximum  rate  of  interest 
permitted  on  loans  aiid  mortgaues  insured 
under  title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  .^ci. 
1936. 


MESSAGES  P\ROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
.secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
Jtme  15.  1968.  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts: 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  .session. 

The  PRESIDENT  ]no  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pi'esi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundr>-  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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I  For   nominations   this   day   received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings,  i 


REPORT  ON  NATIONAL  WILDER- 
NESS PRESERVATION  SYSTEM- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
iH.  DOC.  NO.  328) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  fourth 
armual  report  on  the  status  of  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System, 
covering  the  year  1967. 

The  Federal  Government  continues  to 
carry  on  programs  to  preserve  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  our  land  and  make  out- 
door recreation  facilities  available  to  all 
our  citizens.  We  must  also  preserve,  for 
use  by  this  and  future  generations,  some 
of  the  "  America  that  tempered  and 
formed  our  national  character. 

— An  America  with  undisturbed  moun- 
tains and  plairis,  forests  and  valleys. 

— An  America  with  placid  lakes  and 
lonely  shores  which  will  not  be  dom- 
inated by  man  and  his  technology. 

— An  America  where  a  man  can  be 
alone  with  all  the  glories  of  nature, 
and  can  renew  his  spirit  in  solitarj' 
communion  with  the  land. 

This  was  the  reason  for  the  Wilderness 
Act. 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  we  shall 
not  be  content  until  we  have  a  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  ade- 
quately s3nnbolic  of  our  great  national 
heritage. 

To  pursue  this  goal,  I  recently  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  26  recommended 
additions  to  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System.  I  urge  that  the 
Congress  take  early  and  favorable  ac- 
tion on  them. 

Each  generation  has  its  own  rendez- 
vous with  the  land.  May  ours  be  one 
that  understands  the  heritage  of  Amer- 
ica, that  passes  it  on  for  the  welfare  and 
enjoyment  of  future  generations. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Thb  White  House,  June  14.  1968. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL  ON  EXTENSION  AND 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  329) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare : 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  Second 
Annual  Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Extension  and  Continuing 
Education. 

In  the  Second  year  of  community  serv- 
ice and  continuing  education  programs 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
314  colleges  and  universities  conducted 
more  than  600  programs  in  53  states  and 
territories.  Seminars,  workshops,  confer- 


ences, special  courses,  counseling,  and 
consultative  services  were  sponsored 
throughout  the  country  to  help  in  meet- 
ing the  complex  task  of  improving  the 
quality  of  life  in  our  communities.  The 
programs  were  designed  to  find  new  an- 
swers and  to  bring  new  skills  and  en- 
ergies to  bear  on  the  broad  spectrum  of 
community  problems — in  government, 
education,  health,  manpower,  housing 
and  other  areas. 

Nearly  half  of  the  425,000  participants 
in  continuing  education  and  community 
service  programs  were  employees  of  state 
and  local  governments  and  other  public 
bodies.  The  others  represented  a  wide 
variety  of  occupations  and  professions, 
ranging  from  workers  in  private  social 
welfare  agencies  to  owners  of  small  busi- 
nesses. Each  of  these  participants  has 
gained  increased  knowledge  of  the  di- 
mensions of  the  community  problems 
and  acquired  new  skills  to  cope  with 
them. 

Last  year,  after  consultation  with  the 
Council,  the  Administration  developed 
and  submitted  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress to  improve  our  Continuing  Educa- 
tion programs  under  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  by: 

— Extending  the  program  for  another 
five  years. 

— Enabling  smaller  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  continue  to  participate. 

— Providing  additional  funds  for  ex- 
perimental projects. 

This  year,  the  Administration  has 
added  to  the  still-pending  legislation  a 
number  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
Council  in  this  report,  including  the 
vital  recommendation  that  appropria- 
tions be  provided  in  advance  of  the 
academic  year  during  which  they  will  be 
used. 

I  commend  this  report  to  your  atten- 
tion and  urge  prompt  action  on  the  pend- 
ing legislation  to  improve  the  important 
program. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  June  17, 1968. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 

CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  Vm,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  In 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
diy  nominations  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


COUNCIL  OF   ECONOMIC   ADVISERS 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  o; 
WaiTen  L.  Smith,  of  Michigan,  to  be  ,i 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 
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U.S.  ARMY 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  nomination, 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  o- 
Lt.  Gen.  Ralph  K.  Rottet,  U.S.  Marin. 
Corps,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  in- 
dicated on  the  retired  list,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5233,  effective  froir. 
the  date  of  his  retirement. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  uf 
Lynn  M.  Bartlett,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a:i 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  cor.- 
sidered  and  confirmed. 


OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
James  D.  Templeton,  of  Kentuckj-,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Director  of  the  OfiBce 
of  Economic  Opportimity. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


FEDERAL  COAL  MINE  SAFETY 
BOARD  OF  REVIEW 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  ri 
George  C.  Trevorrow,  of  Maryland,  'o 
be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mire 
Safety  Board  of  Review. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF  MEDICINE 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  National  Librar>' 
of  Medicine. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  BOARD 

Tlie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  National 
Science  Board. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— ARMY 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Army  which  had 
been  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
.sidered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  very  warm  and 
heart-touching  letter  from  Prof.  Juan  B. 
Sepulveda  Lozano  of  the  Mercantile  In- 
stitute of  Monterrey,  Monterrey,  Mexico, 
commenting  on  the  passing  of  our  late 
and  respected  colleague  Robert  F. 
Kennedy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Spanish  translation) 

Mercantile  iNSTiTtrrE  op  Monterey. 

Mextco  4,  D.F..  June  7,  1968. 

Let  Us  Pray:  Grant  us.  Oh  lord,  that  the 
soul  of  your  servant  Robert  F.  Kennedy  who 
has  been  wrested  from  the  recent  fights  in 
our  Uves  here,  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate.  Office  of  the  Majority  Leader, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  attempt  made  in  the  early 
hours  of  June  5th  on  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  a  dear  friend  of  Mexico  and  of  the 
humble,  deeply  moved  the  administrative 
personnel,  the  teaching  staff  and  the  students 
of  this  commercial  school. 

Truly,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  this 
week,  family  man,  teachers  and  students  of 


this  educational  institute  have  been  avidly 
reading  ;ind  listening  to  the  bulletins  which, 
transmitted  by  the  press,  radio  and  T.V., 
gave  a  step-by-step  account  of  the  different 
stages  of  this  dismal  happening  that  tills 
with  mourning  the  hearts  of  our  good  Neigh- 
bors of  the  North  and  also  those  of  the  Great 
Mexican  Family  who  learned  that  the  sphn- 
ters  of  an  assassin's  bullet  brought  about 
irreparable  damages  to  the  brain  which 
caused  the  death  of  an  outstanding,  valiant, 
temperate,  modest,  gay  and,  most  of  all,  blg- 
heart«d  man  whose  life  and  work — both 
exemplary^lurthermore  are  a  symbol  of 
virtue  ana  austerity,  a  lofty  example  for  the 
youth  of  the  present  and  the  future  who 
win  take  and  hold  up  the  banners  of  De- 
mocracy and  Social  Justice  which  always  have 
been  maxims  in  the  life  of  this  glorious  and 
exemplary  U.S.   Citizen. 

This  inexplicable,  odious  and  inhuman 
attempt  is.  in  our  opinion,  an  affront  to  hu- 
man dignity  and  a  violation  of  the  command- 
ment of  brotherly  love  which  God's  Law  pre- 
scribed to  all  men;    "Love  each  other." 

Mr.  Mansfield,  we,  the  administrative  and 
teaching  personnel  of  this  institute,  observed 
this  morning  owe  minute  of  silence  to  show 
our  grief,  affection  and  admiration  for  the 
vanished:  furthermore,  we  sent  our  most  sin- 
cere prayers  for  him  to  God,  Our  Lord.  and. 
truthfully,  we  wish  to  tell  you  that  we  all 
felt  great  pain  when  we  heard  of  this  new 
tragedy  that  filled  this  great  American  people 
with  sadness,  fright  and  mourning. 

As  technical  director  of  this  House  of  Edu- 
cation, I  respectfxiliy  wish  to  tell  you  that  I 
as  well  as  my  colleagues  and  teachers  were 
profoundly  moved  when  we  learned  of  the 
attempt  on  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  Presi- 
dential Candidate.  Furthermore,  as  a  Chris- 
tian, I  see  in  this  act  a  terrible,  inhuman, 
useless  affair  that  will  only  achieve  the 
opposite 

With  the  preceding,  we  fervently  wish  to 
declare  that  we,  the  management,  the  teach- 
ers, family  men  and  students  of  this  school, 
share  grief  with  you.  the  Kennedy  lamlly  and 
your  people  and  we.  piously,  beg  and  ask  our 
Lord  that  the  eminent  U.S.  citizen.  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  may  rest  in  peace  because  he  fought 
so  much  in  his  life  and  his  virtues  are  the 
everlasting  fuel  that  will  always  revive  his 
memory  in  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  U.S. 
people. 

On  behalf  of  the  young  men  of  this  In- 
stitute we  salute  you  and  ask  God  that    this 
so  painful  happening  turn  to  light  to  explain 
to  us  why  there  is  so  much  harm  in  the  life 
of  the  Civilized  Nations. 
Yours  truly, 
[  Signature  1. 
For  ihe  Management  and  Teaching 

Staff. 
Prof.  JuAN  B.  Sepulveda  Lozano. 

Technical  Director. 
Pedro  Viscana, 

For  the  Students. 

Sanchez, 

For  the  Association  of  Parents. 


FIREARMS  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  10,  in  a  speech  before  the  Senate,  I 
set  forth  my  views  on  my  position  on 
firearms  legislation.  I  stated  at  that  time 
what  I  thought  should  be  done  and  what 
I  had  consistently  stood  for.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  remarks  I  made  on 
June  10  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Gdn  Control  Legislation 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed  for 
5  or  6  minutes. 


The  President  pro  tempore.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  presisure  for  the  passing 
of  antlgun  laws  to  prevent  violence  and  to 
stop  assassinations.  I  believe  that  it  is  im- 
perative for  the  American  people  to  imder- 
stand  that  no  type  of  gun  law  will  prevent 
murder,  and  that  any  law  passed  will  not 
prevent  persons  who  are  bent  on  breaking  the 
law  from  acquiring  guns  or  weapons  of  any 
sort.  I  believe  that  most  guns  used  in  the 
execution  of  a  felony  are  bootlegged,  stolen, 
or  guns  bought  under  the  counter.  It  is  my 
further  belief  that  the  persons  who  would  be 
most  affected  are  those  law-abiding  citizens 
who  possess  firearms  for  the  protection  of 
their  families,  their  homes,  their  possessions, 
and  their  recreation. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Senate,  on  Us 
own  initiative  before  the  assassination  of  our 
late  beloved  and  respected  colleague.  Senator 
Kennedy,  completed  action  on  the  safe  streets 
and  crime  control  bill. 

The  Congress  completed  action  on  this  bill 
which  bans  intersUte  mall  order  sales  of 
h.indguns  and  permits  over-the-counter  sales 
of  handguns  within  a  State  only  to  residents 
over  21.  Incidentally.  44  percent  of  the 
murders  In  this  country  were  committed  with 
handguns  and  only  16  percent  by  other  guns. 
Rifles  and  shotguns  are  not  covered  by  the 
restrictions.  The  bill  also  outlaws  possession 
of  any  sort  of  firearms  by  persons  convicted 
of  a  felony,  mental  incompetents,  veterans 
with  anything  less  than  an  honorable  dis- 
charge, Americans  who  have  renoxmced  their 
citizenship  and  aliens  Illegally  In  this 
country. 

The  action  of  the  Senate,  concurred  in  by 
the  House,  does  not  ban  the  mall-order  sale 
of  rifles  or  shotguns,  nor  does  it  fulfill  many 
of  the  recommendations  cited  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice.  That  Commission 
recommended: 

First.  The  outlawing  of  private  posses- 
sion of  such  military-type  firearms  as  ba- 
zookas, machlneguns,  mortars,  and  anti- 
tank  guns. 

Second.  Prohibiting  such  persons  as  ha- 
bitual drunkards,  drug  addicts,  mentally  in- 
competents, mentally  disturbed,  and  ex-con- 
vlcts  from  buying  or  possessing  firearms.  This 
has  already  been  done  by  the  Senate  in  the 
safe  streets  and  crime  control  bill. 

Third.  Underscored  the  need  for  State  reg- 
istration of  all  firearms,  and  State  permits  to 
possess  or  carry  handguns. 

These  requirements  will  not  stop  the  kill- 
ing; they  may  help  to  discourage  it,  and  per- 
sonally i  would  favor  them. 

The  President  and  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try can  be  assured  that  the  Chief  Executive's 
plea  to  close  the  "brutal  loopholes"  in  our 
gun  laws  will  be  given  every  consideration. 

I  favor,  and  I  have  favored,  the  registra- 
tion of  all  firearms,  but  I  believe  that  it  Is 
basically  a  State  function,  and  that  the  vari- 
ous States  should  accept  this  responsibility 
and  not  place  it  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  If  the  States  will  not  act. 
then  I  think  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  assume  that  responsibility,  as 
it  has  all  too  often  when  the  States  refused  to 
assume  theirs. 

As  far  as  handguns  are  concerned.  It  Is  my 
belief  that  they  should  not  only  be  outlawed. 
as  they  are  in  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate. 
but  that  the  most  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  restricting  their  use  to 
law  enforcement  authorities  or  other  persons 
qualified  to  use  them  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Again  I  want  to  repeat,  so  that  the  issue 
can  be  set  forth  In  perspective,  that  we  can 
pass  aU  the  gun  laws  In  the  country  and  still 
not  prevent  people  from  getting  shot.  Gun 
laws  no  matter  how  stringent  are  not  the 
answers  and  are  not  a  cure-all,  and  we  all 
had  better  face  up  to  that  fact.  The  answer 
lies  in  a  sense  of  responsibility,  parental  con- 
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trol.  more  and  better  trained  police,  improve- 
ment of  environmental  conditions,  obedience 
to  the  law.  and  less  protection  for  the  crimi- 
nal and  more  protection  for  the  Innocent. 
There  Is  too  much  lawlessness,  disrespect,  and 
Irresponsibility  today,  and  as  far  us  guns  are 
concerned  every  weapon  in  the  country  could 
be  seized  and  confiscated,  but  we  would  still 
have  the  problem  of  guns  of  a  crude  type 
which  could  be  manufactured  at  home,  could 
be  used  with  deadly  accuracy,  and  they  could 
kill 

It  is  Impossible  to  give  total  protection  to 
any  public  figure  today,  and  while  some 
Stales,  such  as  California,  Michigan,  and 
New  York,  have  tight  gun  control  laws,  yet 
In  California  a  suspect  possessing  a  gun  il- 
legally, carrying  It  illegally,  and  using  it  Il- 
legally, took  the  life  of  our  late  colleague. 

Any  proposal  on  gun  legislation  will.  I 
hop>e.  and  I  am  sure,  oe  given  prompt  con- 
sideration by  the  Judiciary  Committee  or  by 
whatsoever  committee  it  may  be  referred  to. 

Any  bill  that  is  reported  will  be  taken 
up  promptly  by  the  Policy  Committee  and 
will  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
after  that  committee  has  acted. 

We  ought  to  think  not  only  of  public  per- 
sons— ancf  tVieir  deaths  are.  indeed,  tragic — 
but  also  of  the  ordinary  people,  sxich 
as  the  two  marine  lieutenants,  one  of  them 
from  Fishtail,  Mont.,  who  were  shut  Ui  a 
little  hamburger  stand  in  Washington  dur- 
ing the  past  week:  of  the  busdriver  who  was 
held  up  and  murdered:  of  the  high  school 
boy  from  Wilson  High  School,  who  a  week 
or  10  days  .igo  was  assaulted  and  murdered; 
and  of  the  thousands  of  little  people,  who 
are  likewise  entitled  to  Just  as  much  pro- 
tection as  are  public  figures,  although  cer- 
taiii  public  ."Igures.  because  of  their  p.articu- 
lar  circumstances,  need  a  great  deal  more.  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  about  that  at  a  later 
time. 

Mr.  President.  I  conclude  by  stating  again 
that  it  was  the  Senate  that  Initiated  a  good 
bill  for  the  control  of  handguns,  .md  that 
the  House  also  approved  that  bill.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  I  hope  that  the  President 
Will  sign  the  safe  streets  and  omnibus  crime 
control  bin.  because  I  think  It  Is  not  only 
needed,  btit  is  tlso  long  overdue. 

Mr.  xMANSHELD.  On  June  12.  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  irom  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings;  introduced  a  firearms 
control  bill,  and  during  the  course  of  that 
speech  I  engaged  in  a  collocjuy  with  him 
relative  to  its  meaning  and  intent.  I  ask 
mianimous  consent.  Mr.  President,  to 
have  that  colloquy  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  collo- 
quy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recctd.  as  follows: 

>:r  \:a.n-sf:eld.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  Tydings.  I  am  s:lad  to  yield. 

Mr  M.4N-SFIELD.  Following  the  distinguished 
Senators  line  of  thought.  I  should  like  to 
add  the  fact  that  two  marine  lieutenants  who 
had  just  been  graduated  from  Quantlco  were 
shot  in  a  hamburger  shop  in  Washington  last 
week.  One  of  them.  2d  Lt.  Thaddeus  Lesnlck. 
was  from  Fishtail.  Mont. 

A  Negro  boy.  a  graduate  of  Wilson  High 
School,  also  was  shot  and  killed.  He.  likewise, 
should  be  considered  along  with  the  others. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
Is  emphasizing  that  this  is  a  problem  which 
is  not  only  confined  to  great  men  or  great 
personalities,  but  includes  also  the  little  peo- 
ple, who  cannot  generate  the  type  of  support 
the  others  can,  but  whose  needs  and  consid- 
erations are  just  as  great.  I  feel,  and  I  know 
certain,  that  these  examples  could  be  multi- 
plied many  times  over. 

If  I  may.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr  Tydings.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
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the  Senator  to  say  that  the  bUl  which  he  is 
introducing  today — I  have  not  seen  it;  I  am 
looking  at  some  statements  concerning  it — 
would  provide  for  the  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms In  the  United  States? 

Mr  Tydings  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr    Mansfield.  Is  it  the  Senator's  conten- 
tion that  that  would  encourage 

Mr.  Tydings.  This  bill  would  in  no  way  re- 
quire the  turning  in  of  weapons — I  hope  I 
correctly  Judge  the  import  of  the  Senators 

question 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Yes.  Indeed.  Would  it  also 
encourage  States  to  provide  for  such  regis- 
tration, among  other  things? 

Mr.  Tydings.  That  is  correct.  It  would  be 
my  hope  that  the  States  would  enact  their 
own  registration  laws.  My  bill  provides  that 
if  a  State  did  act  its  law  will  automatically 
preempt  If  a  State  does  not  act,  the  Federal 
law  would  apply. 

Mr  Mansfield.  Very  well.  That  is  what  I 
was  trying  to  understand. 

The  Senator  may  or  may  not  recall  that  on 
Monday  last  I  made  a  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  which  I  stated  that  a  num- 
ber of  proposals  had  been  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice,  Including  the  out- 
lawing of  the  private  possession  of  such  mili- 
tary types  of  firearms  as  bazookas,  machine- 
guns,  mortars,  and  antitank  guns;  second, 
prohibiting  such  persons  as  habitual  drunk- 
ards, drug  addicts,  mentally  incompetents, 
mentally  disturbed,  and  ex-convicts  from 
buying  or  possessing  firearms. 

In  my  opinion,  tliis  has  already  been  done 
in  title  IV  of  the  safe  streets  and  crime  con- 
trol bill  in  the  section  relating  to  handguns. 
Mr.  Ty-dincs.  One  part  of  the  National 
Crime  Commission's  recommendations  was 
embodied  in  title  IV.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana brings  up  a  very  good  point.  That  is  why 
I  included  the  entirety  of  the  National  Crime 
Commission's  recommendations  m  my  own 
remarks,  because  my  bill  is  really  patterned 
after  and  based  on  the  recommendations 
which  the  Senator  has  read  and  which  the 
Senator  has  quoted. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  The  third  recommendation 
underscored  the  need  for  State  registration  oi 
all  firearms,  and  for  State  permits  to  possess 
or  carry  handguns.  My  remarks  follow: 

"These  requirements  will  not  stop  killing; 
they  may  help  to  discourage  it,  and  person- 
ally I  would  favor  them." 
Further,  I  stated: 

■  I  favor,  and  I  have  fa\ored.  the  registra- 
tion of  all  firearms,  but  I  believe  that  it  is 
basically  a  State  function,  and  that  the 
various  States  sliould  accept  this  respon- 
sibility and  not  place  it  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  Federal  Government.  If  the  States  will 
not  act.  :hen  I  think  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  Government  :o  assume  that  respon- 
.■^Ibility.  as  it  has  all  too  often  when  the  States 
have  refused  to  assum.e  theirs." 

Is  that  in  accord  with  the  Senator's 
proposal? 

Mr.  Typings.  That  Is  exactly  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  proposal.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  had  before  us  the  Senator's  speech  and 
his  reccmmendations  while  we  were  draft- 
ing tlie  proposed  legislation.  tJnfortunately. 
in  the  past  30  years  the  only  one  gun  control 
law  which  was  able  to  pass  any  State  legisla- 
ture— in  New  Jersey — and  that  was  a  far 
weaker  law  than  we  propose,  and  that  was  in 
New  Jersey.  During  that  period,  all  attempts 
to  enact  sane  gun  laws  by  State  legislatures 
have  been  vehemently  opposed  by  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  and  the  gun  lobby.  So 
we  provide  that  our  bill  would  take  effect  only 
if  the  State  failed  to  act.  The  State  could 
act  and  would  thus  preempt  the  field  at  any 
time. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  I  suppose  the  Senator  has 
m  mind  California.  Michigan,  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey  as  States  which  have  good  gun 
control  laws  at  present. 

Mr.  Tydings.  Yes.  So  far  as  registration  is 


concerned.  I  think  they  accomplish  what 
we  seek. 

My  bill  also  requires  that  an  individual 
must  obtain  a  license  in  order  to  possess,  pur- 
chase, or  transfer  a  firearm.  Under  the  bill. 
each  State  will  set  up  its  own  licensing  pro- 
cedure. But  if  the  State  does  not  do  that,  then 
ihe  Federal  law  will  apply.  Under  this  bill,  a 
license  will  automatically  be  given  to  an 
individual  who  states  truthfully,  that  he  is 
not  a  convicted  felon,  is  not  under  indict- 
ment for  a  felony,  has  not  been  convicted  of 
a  misdemeanor  involving  violence,  has  never 
been  institutionalized,  under  court  order,  for 
alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  or  mental  in- 
competency, is  over  18  years  of  age.  and  is  a 
US.  citizen. 

In  addition,  fingerprints  and  a  photograph 
would  be  required,  vmless  the  Governor  of  a 
State  indicates  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury that  obtaining  fingerprints  or  a  photo- 
graph would  not  be  practicable  for  residents 
in  his  State.  For  example.  If  a  State  Is  sparse- 
ly populated  or  long  distances  must  be  trav- 
eled to  find  people  qualified  to  take  finger- 
prints or  to  develop  photographs,  then  the 
Governor  could  get  an  exemption  for  his 
State  from  this  requirement. 

If  a  license  application  is  submitted  con- 
taining all  this  information,  and  If  the  in- 
formation is  truthful,  automatically  the  fire- 
arms license  would  be  issued.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  would  have  no  discretion  to 
withhold  the  license. 

Hopefully,  the  States  would  move  to  set  up 
machinery  for  firearms  licensing  and  for  reg- 
istration. If  a  State  did  act.  then  the  Federal 
law  would  not  apply  in  that  State. 

Mr.  Mansfield  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator.  I  assure  him 
that  I  have  followed  his  statements  with 
great  Interest. 

Mr.  Tydings.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  hope  he  -.vill  agree  that 
my  proposed  legislation  is  'oasically  within 
the  philosophy  and  ineet.s  the  objectives  .'>et 
out  in  the  remarks  which  he  made  earlier  this 
week. 

I  should  like  to  re-emphasize  the  point 
made  by  the  majority  leader,  that  this  is 
not  a  problem  involving  only  public  officials. 
This  is  a  problem  involving  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

After  the  riots  in  Detroit,  rioters  were  ar- 
rested and  guns  were  confiscated.  It  v.-as 
fotind  that  a  substantial  majority — as  many 
as  9  out  of  ten  guns — confiscated  could  i^ot 
have  had  firearms  which  they  could  not 
have  purchased  under  Michigan  law  All  they 
did  was  slip  over  the  State  line  into  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  and  pick  up  those  "Saturday 
ni;ht  specials"  for  a  few  dollars  and  drive 
back  to  Detroit. 

Last  summer,  at  our  liearings  on  gun  con- 
trol the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  after  the 
riots  in  Newark,  pointed  out  that  people  who 
were  ineligible  to  buy  a  firearm  in  New  Jer- 
sey because  of  a  criminal  record  would  hop 
into  their  automobiles  and  drive  into  other 
States  and  purchase  ail  the  guns  they 
wanted — aifd  drive  back  to  New  Jersey. 

The  entire  thrust  of  this  bill  is  really  to 
protect  the  average  citizen. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Tydings  bill 
will  place  primary  responsibility  on  each 
State  to  enact  a  strong  cun  law,  but  -Aill 
provide  Federal  Government  protection 
to  the  e.xtent  any  State  fails  to  act.  This 
bill  is  complementary  to  the  sun  law 
Congress  enacted  as  title  IV  of  the  omni- 
bus crime  bill.  The  Tydings  bill  will  re- 
quire registration  of  all  firearms,  and  a 
permit  for  the  possession  of  any  firearm. 

Registration  will  provide  a  record  of 
every  gun.  Requiring  a  permit  for  the 
possession  or  purchase  of  a  firearm  will 
at  last  give  the  American  public  some 
assurance  that  criminals,  addicts,  and 
mental  incompetents  will  not  be  able  to 
purchase,  own,  or  even  possess  a  weapon. 
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Indeed,  unpermitted  possession  would  be 
heavily  punished. 

This  bill  will  not  disarm  any  law- 
abiding  citizen  or  unreasonably  inter- 
fere with  his  right  to  own  or  obtain  a 
i;un.  In  fact,  it  will  require  permits  to  be 
Lssued  for  such  meritorious  reasons  as 
protecting  one's  home  or  property  or  for 
.sporting  purposes,  including  hunting  and 
target  shooting.  The  bill  will  not  pre- 
empt States  riiiht.  It  specifically  pro- 
\ides  that  a  State  law  of  equal  force  or 
t'tfect  as  the  Federal  law  will  control. 
vVhere  a  State  does  not  act,  the  Federal 
law  will  apply  simply  to  protect  the 
public. 

There  is  no  person  in  this  country 
whose  conscience  has  not  been  deeply 
troubled  by  recent  events:  by  the  public 
tragedies  covering  the  assassinations  of 
our  late  beloved  President,  John  F.  Ken- 
r:edy,  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  of 
Medffar  Evers,  and  of  our  late  beloved 
and  higlily  respected  colleaeue,  Robert 
P.  Kennedy.  We  have  been  troubled,  too, 
bv  the  other  murders,  assassinations  and 
assaults — the  private  tragedies  that  have 
received  little  in  the  way  of  publicity  but 
continue  to  seiwe  as  constant  reminders 
nf  the  depth  of  violence  in  our  everyday 
'ives,  I  speak  of  the  murder  of  two  young 
marine  Ueutenants  earUer  this  month, 
one  of  them  a  youna  man  from  Fishtail, 
Mont.,  and  other  incidents  too  numerous 
to  mention  but  all  still  alive  in  our 
memories. 

I  have  been  ihinkin;:  of  all  of  these 
ijcople  and  what  could  be  done,  not  as  a 
cure-all  which  no  one  should  believe  is 
feasible  or  po.ssible,  but  in  alleviating 
crime,  curbing  irresponsibility  and  the 
lack  of  respect  which  has  become  r,o 
•ndemic  in  this  Nation's  hLstor^^ 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  sound  gun  law  is 
a  sane  and  rational  approach;  one  that 
can  be  of  .sreat  help  in  bringing  about  a 
:eductton  in  the  murders  cau.sed  by  long 
.aid  short  ;:uns  alike.  I  recognize,  of 
course,  as  I  have  stated  en  many  occa- 
■-lons.  that  there  are  legitimate,  neces- 
-ary,  and  compelling  reasons  for  law- 
.ibi'ding  citizens  to  possess  guns.  And  the 
Tydings  bill  will  protect  such  citizens 
lUst  as  car  owners  and  others  are  pro- 
tected throu'^h  recistration  from  misap- 
rropriation  or  theft. 

The  Tydings  lesislation  will  not  dis- 
arm anyone  of  the  right  to  own  a  gun. 
:t  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  police 
officials  in  the  tracing  of  murder  weap- 
ons. It  will  i-irevent  the  petty  criminal 
and  others  of  like  nature  who  cannot  buy 
a  gun  over  the  counter  from  a  licensed 
dealer  from  buying  one  throu'^'h  the 
;nails. 

I  have  also  gone  over  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  Director  of  the 
FBI.  who  states: 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
r-asy  accessibility  of  firearms  is  responsible 
:or  many  killings,  both  impulse  and  pre- 
meditated. The  statistics  are  grim  and  real- 
;-;tic.  Strong  measures  must  be  taken,  and 
promptly,  to  protect  the  ptiblic. 

'  And  also  of  Quinn  Tamm  who  is,  in- 
cidentally, a  former  Butte,  Mont .  man 
and  is  now  the  director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
who  says: 

Law-abiding  citizens  and  the  police  are 
tired  of  li'vlng  In  a  country  which  is  becom- 


ing a  veritable  armed  camp,  erupting  too 
frequently  into  violence,  bringing  death  and 
destruction  by  firearms  to  innocent  citi- 
zens .  .  .  The  ease  with  which  any  person 
can  acquire  firearms  ...  is  a  significant 
factor  in  the  prevalence  of  lawlessness  and 
violent  crime  m  the  United  Stales. 

I  have  also  gone  over  again  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  and  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  in  line  with  my  own  con- 
science and  on  my  own  responsibility, 
that  1  will  support  the  Tydings  firearms 
control  bill.  It  is  in  accord  with  the  re- 
marks which  I  made  m  the  Senate  on 
June  10.  It  will,  in  my  opinion,  help  to 
reduce  gun  crimes,  and  it  will  have  my 
full  support, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Tydings 
firearms  control  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr, 
HoLLiNGs  in  the  chair  > .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  FLOOD 
CONTROL    ACT    OF     i928 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
marks  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  en- 
actment of  Federal  legislation  which  has 
had  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  Natioii 
as  a  whole. 

On  May  15.  1928.  President  Coolidge 
signed  into  law  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1928  which  provided  authority  for  a 
direct  Federal  program  of  flood  pro- 
tection for  the  alluvial  valley,  encom- 
passing parts  of  seven  States  and 
stretching  from  near  Cape  Girardeau. 
Mo.,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  an  area 
which  only  a  year  before  had  suffered 
a  devastating  flood  in  the  greatest  nat- 
ural disaster  which  has  ever  visited  this 
Nation.  In  terms  of  1968  dollars,  prop- 
erty damage  alone  was  on  the  order  of 
SI  billion.  More  than  200  lives 'were  lost. 

The  192S  act  committed  the  Federal 
Government,  for  the  first  time,  to  a  di- 
rect responsibility  to  its  citizens  for  pro- 
tection from  such  natural  disasters.  From 
this  regional  commitment  has  grown  a 
nationwide  program,  first  established  in 
1936.  which  has  grown  in  concept  to  in- 
clude not  only  control  of  floods  but  par- 
ticipation in  major  drainage,  soil  ercsion 
control,  hurricane  protection  and  beach 
erosion. 

The  results  have  been  dramatic.  Under 
the  competent  guidance  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  U.S.  Army,  the  project  on  the 
lower  Mississippi  River  stands  as  one  of 
the  ureat  engineering  rchievemcnts  of  all 
times.  The  works  which  the  corps  has 
built  in  the  lower  valley  have  prevented 
damages  thus  far  of  nearly  seven  times 
the  cost  of  the  improvements.  The  com- 
pleted work  has  allowed  the  area  to  be- 
come a  vital  force  in  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  economy  of  the  Nation. 

A%  the  works  of  improvement  have 
progressed  through  the  years,  our  basic 
farm  economy  has  grown  and  prospered. 
Our  farmei's  are  no  longer  subject  to 
periodic  losses  due  to  floods.  Once  we  had 
a  one-crop  cotton  economy:  now  there  is 
a  year-round  agriculture  which  produces 
grains,  truck  crops,  and  cattle  in  abun- 
dance. The  prosperity  of  our  agriculture 


has  made  the  area  one  of  the  great  mar- 
kets of  the  Nation  and  many  of  the  in- 
dustries which  have  located  along  the 
river  and  in  the  tributai'y  basins  are 
there  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  new 
and  expanding  demand  for  the  products 
of  their  manufacturing  plants. 

Where  once  industry  refused  to  con- 
sider location  in  the  area  because  of  the 
threats  of  floods,  it  now  comes  willingly. 
Ample  water  supplies,  cheap  water  trans- 
portation, and  abundant  labor  have 
brought  tremendous  industrial  growth 
throughout  the  valley. 

To  illustrate  this  growth  the  Delta 
Council  of  Mississippi,  a  very  fine  re- 
gional organization  in  my  State,  recently 
completed  a  study  of  the  industrial 
growth  in  18  counties  of  the  Mississippi 
Delta  for  the  11 -year  period  throuuh 
1967.  The  study  revealed  that  due.  in  con- 
siderable measure,  to  the  flood  control 
and  drainage  improvements  in  the  area, 
the  number  of  manufacturmg  enterprises 
had  increased  from  36  to  130;  the  num- 
ber of  manufacturing  jobs  from  6,050  to 
28,000,  and  the  annual  manufacturing 
l^ayroU  Irom  $15,000,000  annually  to 
8115.000,000  annually.  Let  me  emphasize 
that  few.  if  any,  of  these  new  tstablish- 
racnts  repi-esent  movement  of  industry' 
from  other  areas  into  Mississippi.  Almost 
without  exception,  these  i)lants  came 
there  as  i^art  of  expansion  programs  to 
reach  new  markets.  I  am  sure  this  experi- 
ence has  been  shared  by  the  other  States 
within  the  valley. 

On  this  anniversary  date,  I  .^alute  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  this  wonderful 
accomplishment  made  possible  in  large 
measure  by  a  long-ago  Conaress  with  the 
vision  and  courage  to  enact  this  legisla- 
tion. I  particularly  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  late  Hon.  Will  M.  Whittington  who 
was  then  the  Representative  of  the  Mis- 
s'-ssippi  Delta  in  Congress.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  which  framed 
the  on.'^inal  legislation  and  continued  to 
servo  in  the  House  until  1951.  During  his 
service  as  chairman  of  the  Flood  Control 
Committee  and.  later,  the  Public  V/oi'ks 
Committee,  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley 
project  was  expanded  and  the  program 
L'Xtendcd  t3  the  remainder  of  the  coun- 
try. He  sttinds  today  not  only  as  the 
"father  of  flood  control"  but  also  as  one 
of  the  great  leaders  in  the  historj-  of  the 
development  of  our  !:atural  resources. 


AVAILABILITY  OF  lORMS  TO  BE 
SUBMITTED  BY  SENATORS  AND 
SENATE    EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
brief  announcement  concerning  the 
availability  of  forms  for  reports  of  out- 
side employment,  contributions,  finan- 
cial interests,  and  other  information  m 
compliance  with  recently  adopted  Sen- 
ate rules  41.  42.  and  44. 

The  Select  Con-unittee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  has  prepared  three  differ- 
ent printed  forms  which  Senators, 
candidates  for  Senator,  and  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Senate  may  find  con- 
venient in  making  reports  under  tho.';e 
rules.  These  forms  are  entitled.  "State- 
ment of  Personal  Service  Activity  or 
Emplo.vment."  "Confidential  Statement 
of  Financial  Interests.  '  and  "Statement 
of  Contributions  and  Honorariums.  " 

The  forms  provide  blanks  for  the  in- 
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sertion  of  information  required  to  be  re- 
ported by  the  rules.  In  addition,  each 
form  contains  detailed  instructions  as  to 
who  must  file,  when  to  file,  what  period 
of  time  is  covered,  and  with  whom  the 
report  must  be  filed. 

The  rules  do  not  require  any  particu- 
lar form  for  making  the  reports.  Al- 
though our  committee  recommends  their 
use.  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  use  of  these 
particular  forms  is  not  mandatory.  They 
are  provided  for  the  convenience  of  all 
parties  in  interest,  and  their  use  is  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  choice. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  has  a  sup- 
ply of  the  forms  and  will  make  them 
available  upon  request. 


VIETNAM  AND  BERLIN 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr,  President, 
when  the  United  States  announced  last 
March  that  there  would  be  no  further 
attacks  on  75  percent  of  the  territory  of 
North  Vietnam,  by  this  action  a  decision 
was  madcnot  to  attack  the  areas  of  that 
nation  in  which  are  located  nearly  all  of 
the  enemy's  more  important  military 
targets. 

It  has  been  stated  that  this  decision 
was  taken  in  the  hope  some  reciprocal 
reaction  from  Hanoi  would  be  forthcom- 
ing. To  date,  however,  there  has  been  no 
evidence  whatever  of  any  such  reaction. 

Those  who  are  opposed  to  giving  the 
enemy  any  reprieve  from  air  attacks 
predicted  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
would  take  advantage  of  any  cessation 
to  rush  more  weapons  and  more  men  into 
South  Vietnam:  and  justified  that  pre- 
diction on  the  grounds  such  reinforcing 
occurred  during  all  of  the  seven  previous 
bombing  cessations. 

There  prediction  has  now  come  true. 
During  the  some  11  weeks  since  air  at- 
tacks were  halted,  the  rate  of  flow  of 
military  supplies,  weapons  and  people 
moving  into  South  Vietnam  has  more 
than  doubled.  Since  March  31,  tens  of 
thousands  of  North  Vietnamese  regulars 
have  moved  into  South  Vietnam. 

As  a  consequence,  U.S.  casualties  have 
been  very  heavy.  During  one  2 -week 
period,  more  than  1.100  U.S.  troops  were 
killed,  the  highest  death  rate  of  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  put  yourself  in  the  place 
of  Ho  Chi  Minh.  Why  would  he  not  use 
these  Paris  negotiations  to  spare  his 
country  and  its  warmaking  potential 
from  air  attacks  during  the  months  of 
clear  weather  from  May  to  November? 

Has  anyone  considered  the  tragic 
psychological  effect  such  negative  policies 
are  having  on  the  average  citizen  on 
South  Vietnam,  as  expressed  by  the 
woman  standing  in  front  of  her  destroyed 
home  in  Saigon  when  she  said:  "Saigon 
is  burning.  Why  not  Hanoi?" 

A  long  time  ago  experienced  and  ob- 
jective military'  critics  observed  that  if 
the  North  Vietnamese  military  reverted 
to  guerrilla  warfare,  and  then  coordi- 
nated that  type  effort  with  the  obvious 
and  growing  distaste  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  for  the  present  South 
Vietnamese  Government,  victory  in  any 
true  sense  of  the  word  would  be  im- 
possible. 

For  many  months  I  have  predicted 
that,  if  we  continue  to  spend  these  some 
S2V2  billion  a  month  to  carry  on  this 
tragic  Vietnam  stalemate,  not  only  would 


there  be  political  and  economic  reper- 
cussions, but  also  additional  military 
action  would  develop  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

That  prediction  has  already  been 
proved  correct:  Examples,  the  Pueblo 
and  the  steady  Soviet  buildup  in  the 
Mediterranean  area,  which  the  new 
American  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  George  Ball,  said  only  this 
morning  was  of  far  more  importance  to 
the  United  States  than  Southeast  Asia. 

Now,  however,  we  note  an  even  more 
dangerous  example,  further  tightening 
of  the  Communist  cords  around  West 
Berlin, 

It  becomes  'steadily  more  clear  "  that 
some  decisive  action  should  be  taken 
with  respect  to  the  future  of  this  "Viet- 
nam venture"  subsidiary,  before  that 
subsidiary  undermines  the  security  and 
well-being  of  the  parent  company. 

Otherwise,  earlier  than  anyone  could 
have  expected,  the  United  States  will  be 
forced  to  accept  a  real  military  defeat 
unless  it  decides  to  use  nuclear  weapons. 
In  case  the  latter,  there  could  be  no 
winner. 

Mr.  President,  the  following  is  an  in- 
teresting excerpt  from  a  letter  written 
by  one  of  my  more  thoughtful  constitu- 
ents, from  Kansas  City: 

No  one,  but  no  one,  out  liere  cares  even  a 
little  bit  about  saving  "face"  In  V-Nam.  No 
amount  of  face  of  anyone  can  Justify  what 
Is  going  on.  No  point  in  going  into  detail; 
it  has  all  been  said  a  million  times.  We  don't 
belong  there.  The  people  don't  want  us,  we 
cannot  afford  it  in  lives,  money  or  ruined 
moral  fibre.  Complex  solutions  are  getting 
us  nowhere.  So  make  it  simple — Just  get  out! 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "East  Germans  Tighten- 
ing Berlin  Grip"  in  the  Washington  Post 
with  a  Bonn  dateline,  and  an  article  by 
Chalmers  Roberts.  "United  States  Con- 
cerned Over  Berlin." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  12,  1968) 

East  Germans  Tightening  Berlin  Grip 
(By  Dan  Morgan) 

Bonn,  June  11,— The  East  German  Com- 
munist government  announced  today  that  it 
plans  to  impose  what  amounts  to  almost 
complete  control  over  all  overland  movement 
of  people  and  goods  between  Berlin  and 
West  Germany. 

The  move  was  seen  by  observers  here  as 
the  most  daring  yet  In  a  series  of  actions 
aimed  at  firmly  establishing  the  sovereignty 
of  an  East  German  state  permanently  divided 
from  West  Germany  and  In  control  of  West 
Berlin's  economic  lifeline  to  the  West. 

West  Berlin  Mayor  Klaus  Schuetz,  who 
was  recently  refused  transit  to  West  Ger- 
many under  an  earlier  East  German  edict, 
said  the  news  meant  "a  black  day  for  all 
Germans,"  He  said  the  move  affected  the 
free  status  of  Berlin  and  added  that  the 
situation  could  no  longer  be  played  down. 

[American  officials  In  Washington  took  a 
serious  view  of  the  East  German  move,  and 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs 
Eugene  V.  Rostow  said  in  Bonn  that  it  "can't 
be  tolerated." 

Among  the  planned  requirements  an- 
nounced by  the  East  Germans  are  passports 
and  transit  visas  for  West  Germans  and  West 
Berliners  who  use  the  land  access  routes,  new 
taxes  on  goods  brought  into  the  city  by  land 
or  water,  and  a  ban  on  the  shipment  of 
right-wing  literature  to  West  Berlin. 


East  German  Interior  Minister  F^ledrlch 
EHckel.  in  announcing  the  sweeping  mea.s- 
ures  before  the  Volkskammer  (People's  As- 
sembly) in  East  Berlin,  said  the  visas  could 
be  applied  for  at  border  points. 

The  visa  rules  go  into  effect  Wednesdny 
Instead  of  simply  showing  their  identity 
cards,  as  they  have  been  doing.  West  Ger- 
mans will  have  to  present  a  passport  at  the 
border  checkpoints  and  pay  10  DMarks 
($2.50)  to  have  a  roundtrip  transit  vi.sa 
stamped  in  the  passport. 

The  East  German  news  agency  ADN  indi- 
cated that  although  visas  will  be  required 
starting  Wednesday,  travelers  will  be  given 
until  July  15  to  obtain  passports,  since  many 
West  Germans  don't  have  them. 

East  German  Finance  Minister  Horst  K,'i- 
minsky  announced  the  new  levies  on  good< 
and  travel,  and  said  the  new  lax  on  tra\ei 
will  take  effect  June  20  and  the  tax  on  goods 
will  begin  July  1. 

The  new  taxes  include  a  transit  charge  : 
8  pfennig  (about  2  cents)  per  kilometer  ii 
buses  using  the  autobahns  to  and  from  Wt-^i 
Berlin  New  charges  also  will  be  imposed  c.n 
dangerous  materials — such  as  gasoline  and 
luel  \ital  to  the  city's  survival — brought  in- 
to West  Berlin  by  truck  or  barge. 

East  Germany's  intention  of  putting  ..n 
economic  squeeze  on  the  city  was  apparent 
despite  the  Communist  government's  claim 
that  it  would  not  endanger  West  Berlin's  eco- 
nomic relations  with  the  West. 

Western  diplomatic  sources  said  the  taxc- 
and  surcharge  levies  app)eared  aimed  at  put- 
ting West  German  trade  with  West  Berlin  .  i: 
an  international  basis,  instead  of  its  present 
internal  basis. 

The  visa  plan  is  viewed  by  authoritative 
sources  as  dangerous  because  the  Uniieci 
States  has  insisted  upon  unhindered  acct"^ . 
to  West  Berlin.  Now  the  East  Germans  ap- 
pear to  be  saying  that  they  have  the  right  to 
say  who  may  pass. 

In  1965,  more  than  3  million  persons,  mosi 
of  them  West  GermEins,  used  the  autobahn."; 
to  West  Berlin. 

The  extent  of  the  city's  dependence  on 
goods  from  West  Germany  is  shown  by  ihf 
fact  that  in  1966  some  $5.25  billion  woriii 
of  goods  from  West  Germany  were  shipped 
into  West  Berlin. 

Representatives  of  the  U.S.,  French,  and 
British  allied  control  powers  met  with  Wes- 
German  officials  in  Bonn  shortly  after 
Dickers  announcement  was  distributed  bv 
ADN. 

I  In  Vienna,  West  German  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Willy  Brandt  said  tonight  that  he  plans 
to  shorten  his  visit  to  Yugoslavia  In  the  next 
few  days  in  order  to  return  to  Bonn  for  dis- 
cussions on  the  situation  created  by  the  East 
German  move.) 

East  German  edicts  In  the  last  three 
months  have  barred  travel  to  members  of  the 
right-wing  National  Democratic  Party  and  to 
senior  West  German  officials. 

TIED    TO    NEW    LAWS 

Dickel  told  the  Volkshammer  in  his  two- 
and-a-half-hour  speech  today  that  the  rea- 
son for  the  new  measures  was  the  recent  pas- 
sage by  the  West  German  Parliament  of  the 
controversial  emergency  laws  for  dealing  witl: 
crises. 

The  laws,  which  West  German  leftist - 
opf>osed  as  opening  the  door  to  a  future  dict.- 
torshlp,  provoked  considerable  indignation 
in  Moscow  and  East  Berlin. 

Dickel  said  that  it  has  become  "absolute;  • 
necess,ary  to  hold  in  check  the  source  of  neu- 
Nazism  and  revanchism  .  .  ." 

He  went  on : 

"In  order  to  protect  the  peaceful  consiru '- 
tlon  of  our  German  Democratic  Republic  aiu. 
in  order  to  protect  the  sovereign  rights  ov»r 
our  territory,  we  foresee  measures  to  better 
regulate  and  control  the  traffic  through  our 
territory." 

"We  must  see  to  It  that  our  territory  isn  t 
used  for  aggressive  purposes,"  he  said. 
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RIGHT    HELD    IMPLICIT 

However,  he  said  that  travel  to  and  from 
the  city  would  not  be  adversely  affected,  nor 
would  the  city's  economic  relations  with  the 
West  This  phrase,  which  has  appeared  in 
previous  announcements  of  tightened  East 
German  control,  is  thought  by  some  ob- 
t,ervers  to  have  been  inserted  at  the  insist- 
ence of  the  Soviets 

Although  there  is  nothing  in  the  Pour- 
Power-Agreements  on  Berlin  giving  West 
Germans  a  specific  right  to  travel  to  and  from 
the  city,  the  Western  Allies  insist  that  it  is 
implicit  in  the  Potsdam  Accords, 

The  three  Western  powers  responsible  for 
Berlin  have  also  insisted  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  responsible  in  the  last  analysis  for 
maintaining  access,  whether  or  not  It  chooses 
to  delegate  this  responsibility  to  East  Ger- 
mans. 

Kt  least  two  theories  were  advanced  by 
Western  observers  here  tonight  for  the  East 
German  plans. 

The  first  was  that  the  East  Germans,  per- 
haps 'ATith  Soviet  backing,  seek  to  stir  up  a 
new  Berlin  crisis  so  as  to  Justify  stepped-up 
Warsaw  Pact  activities  that  could  include  a 
Soviet  military  presence  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Czechoslovak  reformers  have  been  resist- 
ing all  efforts  for  such  a  turn  of  events,  lest 
it  limit  their  political  maneuverability. 

East  German  and  Soviet  leaders  agreed  in 
Moscow  two  weeks  ago  that  the  East  Ger- 
mans had  a  right  to  control  the  access  rovites 
to  West  Berlin.  The  same  communique  men- 
tioned the  emergency  laws  and  the  need  for 
closer  Warsaw  Pact  cooperation — a  phrase 
whose  constant  repetition  has  begun  to  take 
on  unpleasant  overtones  for  Czechoslovakia. 

PRAGUE  DISAGREES 

The  leaders  in  Prague  have  been  down- 
playing the  West  German  "military  threat." 
and  the  emergency  laws,  and  have  contended 
that  Berlin  comes  under  Four-Power  status. 

.Another  theory  Is  that  the  East  Germans 
and  Russians  are  stepping  up  pressure  on 
Berlin  prior  to  bargaining  with  West  Ger- 
many over  such  questions  as  recognition. 

But.  with  the  Kremlin  leaders  widely  re- 
ported to  be  divided  on  almost  every  ma- 
jor foreign  policy  issue,  observers  think  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  Soviets  are  overly  anxious 
lor  speedy  settlement  of  the  German  ques- 
tion. 

Some  observers  believe  that  the  East  Ger- 
mans may  have  simply  decided  to  try  to 
make  West  Berlin  too  expensive  an  endeavor 
10  run,  and  thus  achieve  the  city's  de  facto 
isolation. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  12.  19G8I 

United  States  Concerned  Over  Berlin 
I  By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

-American  officials  took  a  serious  view  yes- 
terday of  the  new  E.ist  German  rules  on  travel 
to  Berlin  but  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
enforced  an  official  "no  comment"  policy. 

Nonetheless  in  Bonn,  the  West  German 
capital.  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs  Eugene  V.  Rastow  told  the  Associated 
Press  that  the  travel  restrictions  are  "going 
'0  be  a  .serious  situation  .  .  .  Such  a  change 
irom  the  present  pattern  can't  be  tolerated." 

Rostow  was  catching  a  train  after  complet- 
ing negotiations  on  a  new  U.S. -German  agree- 
ment on  how  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  .American 
iorces  in  Germany. 

Washington  officials  indicated  that  the 
critical  decision  on  what  to  do  will  have  to  be 
made  by  the  West  German  government. 

A  tripartite  i  American-British-French  i 
meeting  with  the  Germaris  on  the  ambassa- 
dorial level  will  take  place  in  Bonn  today,  it 
was  said  here,  to  consider  what  to  do.  The 
new  restrictions  will  go  into  effect  today. 

The  position  of  the  United  St.ites  and  its 
.(llles  has  always  been  that  assuring  free  ac- 
cess from  West  Germany  across  East  Ger- 
many to  Berlin  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Tliis  responsibility  grew  out  of 
'he   Nazi   surrender   and   continues   because 


there  has  been  no  common  peace  treaty  end- 
ing the  German  phase  of  World  War  li. 

While  the  American  contention  is  that  this 
applies  to  all  access,  there  has  been  constant 
argument  with  the  Soviets  and  no  clear  doc- 
ument exists  to  sustain  fully  the  Western 
position.  Generally,  it  is  felt  here,  the  rights 
of  the  Americans.  British  and  French  to  free 
access  are  on  firmer  legal  grounds  than  those 
of  the  West  Germans 

■yesterday  officials  here  said  they  were  dust- 
ing off  long-made  contingency  plans  but 
they  refused  to  divulge  their  contents.  High 
officials  held  a  series  of  meetings  on  the  prob- 
lem during  the  afternoon. 

The  new  East  German  move  was  not  ex- 
pected, as  the  Communist  regime  recently 
sought  to  curb  the  right  of  right-wing  West 
Germans  to  go  to  Berlin.  Two  months  ago  the 
three  Western  powers,  in  identical  letters  to 
the  Soviet  Ambassador  In  East  Germany,  once 
again  put  the  responsibility  for  free  access 
on  Moscow, 

The  initial  reaction  here  related  the  new 
move  to  East  German  fears  of  liberalization 
in  other  parts  of  Eastern  Europe,  especially  in 
Czechoslovakia,  There  appeared  to  be  no  con- 
nection between  the  move  and  the  Paris  talks 
on  the  Vietnam  war. 

What  is  involved  is  land  transit  by  West 
Germans  to  Berlin,  which  accounts  for  more 
than  90  percent  of  all  traffic  to  that  city. 

The  new  East  German  regulations  cannot 
affect  West  Germans  flying  to  Berlin  nor 
would  they  affect  the  travel  rights  of  An-.eri- 
can,  British.  French  or  other  nationals. 
Hence  the  explosive  elements  of  earlier  East- 
West  crises  over  Berlin  are  not  now  evident 

West  Germ.any  has  a  ]X)werful  economic 
weapon,  its  extensive  trade  with  East  Ger- 
many, but  no  one  here  would  predict  whether 
the  Bonn  Government  would  make  use  of 
that  weapon.  To  do  sn,  some  felt,  would  be  to 
jeopardize  the  current  Bonn  policy  of  im- 
proving relations  with  all  of  Eastern  Europe. 
including  to  .some  degree  relations  with  East 
German  v. 


EAST-WEST  TRADE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
trade  between  Eastern  and  Western 
Europe  is  .surging  ahead  by  almost  20 
percent  a  year.  Witness  the  following 
dramatic  increases  in  Western  European 
exports  to  Eastern  Europe  from  1961  to 
1966:  France,  $240  million  to  S387  mil- 
lion: Italy,  $216  million  to  S357  million; 
England.  S295  million  to  $410  million: 
West  Germany,  $473  million  to  $696  mil- 
lion: Spain.  S15  million  to  S57  million; 
Switzerland,  $66  million  to  $112  million. 
During  this  period  U.S.  exports  to  east- 
ern Europe  increa.sed  from  S135  to  only 
$198  million.  West  European  industrial- 
ists have  established  a  strong  foothold 
in  the  fastest  growing  market  in  the 
world  for  industrial  goods— those  350 
million  people  who  live  under  Commu- 
nist rule  from  Prague  to  Vladivostok. 
West  European  firms  have  built  or  are 
building  approximately  150  factories 
throughout  Eastern  Europe  and  the  So- 
viet Union  and  more  contracts  are  on 
the  way.  Italy's  Fiat  Co.  concluded  an 
$890  million  agreement  to  build  a  plant 
in  the  Soviet  Union  to  produce  730,000 
cars  a  year. 

While  members  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket have  abolished  import  restrictions 
on  Eastern  European  products,  we  still 
maintain  trade  barriers  which  discrimi- 
nate against  American  businessmen, 
farmers,  and  working  men  and  women. 
Increased  trade  has  forced  many  Com- 
munist governments  to  i:^stitute  sweep- 


ing economic  reforms  in  order  to  make 
their  products  more  competitive  in  both 
price  and  quality.  Increased  trade  from 
America  with  European  Communist  na- 
tions will  al.so  provide  a  ixjwerful  ix)liti- 
cal  tool  to  woo  them  toward  peace,  com- 
plete independence  of  Russia,  and  con- 
sumer orientation.  Trade  makes  for  good 
neighbors.  Good  neighbors  make  for 
peace. 


OMNIBUS     CRIME     CONTROL     AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday.  June  6.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  on  overwhelming  vote  of 
368  to  17  approved  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
which  had  previou.sly.  on  May  23.  passed 
the  Senate  by  an  almost  unanimous  vot« 
of  72  to  4. 

For  .several  days  now.  this  measure  has 
been  on  the  desk  of  the  President  of  the 
Unit^-d  States  awaiting  his  signature. 
He  has  not  yet  taken  any  action  on  it.  and 
so  far  as  I  know,  he  has  not  publicly  indi- 
cated whether  he  will  sign  it.  veto  it,  or 
permit  it  to  become  law  without  his 
signature.  I.  therefore,  am  not  informed, 
and  I  cannot  advise  you  with  reference 
to  his  intention.  But.  time  is  running 
out.  and  we  will  soon  know.  He  must  act 
before  midnight  Wednesday.  June  19.  I 
can  hardly  conceive  that  he  will  fail  to 
sign  it. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  apparently 
ever>-  conceivable  pre.ssure  is  being 
brought  to  bear  on  the  President  to  have 
him  veto  the  bill.  Some  of  the  extreme 
libe:-al  press  have  called  for  its  veto  by 
strong  and  misleading  editxjrials.  And. 
according  to  news  media,  "labor,  civil 
rights,  and  political  troups"  called  on  the 
President  Saturday  to  veto  the  measure 

An  article  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Post  .states: 

.At  a  press  conference  here  representatives 
of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  the  .AFL-CIO. 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  the  Amerl- 
san  Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  other  organiza- 
tions assailed  the  bill  "as  unconstitutional  In 
part  and  unwise  in  other  parts". 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  entitled  "Rights.  Other  Groups 
Urge  Crime  Bill  Veto."  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  yesterday,  June  16. 
1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  16.   1968] 
Rights.  Other  Groups  Urge  Crime  Bill  Veto 

Labor,  civil  rights  and  political  groups 
called  on  President  Johnson  yesterday  to 
veto  the  omnlb'us  crime  control  bill. 

At  a  press  conference  here,  representatives 
of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  the  AFl^CIO 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union  and  other  orga- 
nizations assailed  the  bill  as  "unconstitu- 
tional in  part  and  unwise  in  other  parts. •' 

Lawrence  Speiser,  director  of  the  Wash- 
ington ACLU  office,  said  the  conference  had 
been  called  to  demonstrate  the  wide  range 
of  opposition  that  exists  to  the  crime  control 
bill  Congress  pas.sed  last  week. 

"We  recognize  that  vetoing  the  bill  in  the 
face  of  lopsided  Congressional  majorities  will 
require  statesmanship  and  courage."  Speiser 
said.  "We  hope  the  President  will  exercise 
these." 
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ADA  leader  Joseph  L.  Kauh  Jr.  said  the 
veto  would  be  "the  surest  of  getting  a  real 
gun  control  law."  He  said  the  crime  bill's  gun 
control  provisions  were  effectual,  but  would 
"take  some  of  the  steam  out  of  the  move  for 
a  real  gun  control  law." 

The  crime  control  bill  Includes  restrictions 
on  the  sale  of  handguns  but  not  on  rifles 
and  shotguns  The  President  sent  Congress  a 
much  stronger  gun  control  bill  last  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
aggressive  effort  from  these  sources  to 
have  the  bill  vetoed  surprises  no  one. 
This  effort  was  to  be  expected.  And,  it 
adds  neither  new  recruits  nor  additional 
strength  to  the  opposition — to  the  forces 
who  oppo.se  the  enactment  of  an  elTec- 
tive  anticrime  bill.  All  these  groups  and 
organizations  opposed,  lobbied  against, 
and  made  evei-y  effort  possible  during 
its  legislative  consideration  to  defeat 
and  have  removed  from  the  bill  titles 
II  and  III — vital  provisions  which  they 
so  nciously  oppose.  Their  efiforts  failed — 
they  were  resoundingly  defeated. 

I.  therefore,  would  most  respectfully 
remind  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  Hou.^e  of  Representatives 
were  well  aware  of  this  opposition — of 
the  position  and  activities  of  the  leaders 
of  these  groups  and  organizations — 
against  this  measure,  when,  less  than 
2  weeks  ago.  they  voted  for  passage  of 
this  bill  by  a  majority  of  more  than  95 
percent  of  tho.'^e  present  and  voting. 
Less  than  5  percent  voted  against  it. 

I  would  £  Iso  respectfuly  remind  the 
President  that  this  vote  in  Congress 
represent.^  the  considered  judgment  and 
determination  of  the  people's  elected 
representatives.  Through  them  and  our 
democratic  processes,  the  great  mass — 
the  irrefutable  majority — of  American 
people  ha.s  spoken. 

They  want  meaningful  action  taken — 
not  just  authorization  of  another  money- 
spending  program.  They  want  corrected 
and  arievaus  errors  of  some  5  to  4  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  which  favor  the 
criminal  and  mete  out  "unequal"  justice 
to  society.  They  want  the  Supreme  Court 
to  stop  oveiTuling  long-established  equi- 
table and  just  precedents  which  result  in 
the  releasing  upon  society  of  dangerous 
criminals  who  have  confessed  their  crime 
and  about  whose  guilt  there  is  neither 
issue  nor  doubt.  They  want  the  Supreme 
Court  to  construe  the  Constitution  as 
written  and  as  correctly  and  wisely  in- 
terpreted by  its  predecessors  fo;  more 
than  100  years.  They  want  the  Court  to 
stop  its  unwarranted  and  illegal  at- 
tempts to  amend  the  Constitution  by 
edict  and  decree  so  as  to  have  it  con- 
form to  their  personal  whims  and  social 
philosophies  of  what  they  think  the 
Constitution  should  be.  They  want  it 
construed  to  mean  what  it  says  and  that 
which  is  intended — no  more  and  no  less. 
This  authority,  the  power  to  amend 
the  Constitution,  is  not  vested  in  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Article  5  of  the  Constitu- 
tion states  how  the  Constitution  can  be 


amended — by  action  of  the  Congress,  by 
the  State  legislatures,  and  by  authorized 
conventions  of  the  people  in  the  several 
States.  The  Constitution  can  be  amended 
only  in  the  manner  explicitly  pre.scribed 
in  article  5. 

The  American  people  are  sick  and  tired 
of  the  Supreme  Court^five  of  its  mem- 
bers— flouting  the  plain  provisions  of  this 
article  and  usurping  the  powers  which 
the  Constitution  has  reposed  in  the  Con- 
gress, in  the  several  States,  and  in  the 
people  themselves.  They  are  becoming 
resentful  and  indignant  about  it.  and 
they  want  this  practice  stopped. 

Mr.  President.  I  most  solemnly  and 
reverently  express  the  hope  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  will  measure  up  to  this 
historic  opportunity  and  to  the  high 
privilege  and  duty  that  is  his  by  signing 
this  bill  into  law.  By  doing  so,  he  will 
join  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  in  striking  a  hard  blow  against 
crime  and  lawlessness  in  this  country 
and  against  the  injustice  that  certain  5 
to  4  Supreme  Court  decisions  have  im- 
posed on  society. 

I  am  constrained  to  say.  without  hesi- 
tation or  reservation,  that  the  signin'; 
of  this  bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
renewing  faith  and  restoring  the  confi- 
dence of  our  people  in  the  American  sys- 
tem of  justice.  It  will  immediately 
strengthen  their  hope  for  safety  and  for 
better  law  enforcement  in  the  future. 
And,  Mr.  President,  I  assert  with  equal 
empliasis  and  conviction  that  a  Presi- 
dential veto  of  this  anticrime  bill  can 
only  bring  rejoicing  to  the  hearts  of  the 
law  violators  and  give  cause  for  a  jubi- 
lant celebration  in  "Crimesville."  A  veto 
will  dash  the  hoE>es  and  further  instill 
distrust  and  despair  in  the  hearts  of  the 
law-abiding.  God-fearing,  decent  citi- 
zens of  this  country.  I  pray  that  this  will 
not  happen. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
Viewers  Interest  Poll  conducted  by  tele- 
vision station  WAVY  in  Norfolk.  Va., 
from  May  20  to  May  24.  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poll  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows  : 
Viewer   Interest   Poll   of   WAVY-TV.   May 

20  TO  M.\Y  24.  QlTESTIONS  AND  VOTING  RESULTS 

[Results  In  percent) 

Monday,  May  20:  "Would  you  favor  an  all 
volunteer  army  to  replace  the  current  draft 
system?" 

Yes 61 

No ^.. 39 

Tuesday.  May  21:  "Do  you  think  recent 
Supreme    Court    decisions    have     increased 

crime?" 

Yes  83 

No 17 

Wednesday,  May  22:  "Should  courts  have 
the  power  to  control  news  coverage?'" 

Yes 37 

No    63 

Thursday,  May  23:  "Should  college  stu- 
dents who  protest  by  disorderly  conduct  be 
denied   federal   loans   and   scholarships^" 

Yes  - 76 

No    24 

Friday.  May  24:  "Do  you  think  the  Parent 
Teachers  Association  serves  any  useful 
function?" 


Yes 
No 


46 
54 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  21,  the  question  asked  viewers  was: 

Do  you  think  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions have  increased  crime? 

The  response  to  this  was  an  ovci  - 
whelming  83-percent  yes  vote,  while  only 
17  percent  of  the  respondents  answered 
no. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  letters  from  Aaron  K. 
Koota,  district  attorney,  of  Kings  County. 
N.Y.;  Frank  Hogan,  district  attornev 
New  York  County,  N.Y.:  and  Arlen  Spec- 
ter, district  attorney.  Philadelphia.  Pa. — 
these  letters  bring  up  to  date  statistic; 
showing  the  harmful  effects  the  Miranda 
decision  is  having  on  law  enforcement : 
and  a  telegram  from  Justice  Michael  .A 
Musmanno  of  the  Supreme  Court  ul 
Pennsylvania  recommendine  legislatio;: 
to  offset  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
such  as  Miranda. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter.- 
and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  District  .Attorney. 
King's  County. 

Brook'.pn.N.Y.,  May  16, 196S. 
William  A.  P.m.sley,  E.=q.. 

Chief  Counsel.  Cominittec  on  tl'C  Judiciar;:. 
Sena.tr  Orjice  Building.  Wa.fhington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Paisley:  Tliank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  May  13th  and  the  copy  of  the  printed 
report  on  S.  917. 

Mv  office  has  kept  records  which  cover  rhe 
period  from  June  13.  1966  to  April  30.  1968 
In  the  category  of  orirne.'=  .>f  liomicide.  rch- 
Vieries,  rape  and  felonious  assault,  2385  de- 
fendants came  to  our  attention.  Of  thcfc 
1450  made  statements  and  935  refused,  Tii-- 
percentage  of  refusals  1.=  therefore  39';  over 
this  approximate  two  year  period.  Prior  to 
Miranda,  as  I  have  stated  previously,  the  per- 
centage of  refusals  was  approximatelv  10' 

I  reiterate  the  testimony  I  ^ave  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criininal  Laws  ami 
Procedures,  that  Miranda  has  had  a  senou- 
and  deleterious  impact  on  criminal  law  en- 
forcement in  this  county. 
Cordially  yours, 

Aaron  E.  Koota 


District  Atto:iney  of  the  County 
OF  New  York, 

New  York.  N.Y..  May  17.  1968. 
Hon.  William  A.  Paisley, 
Chief  Counsel.  Committee  on  the  Judiciar:  . 

Senate  Office  Buildmy.  Wasiiington.  DC 
Dear  Mr.  Paisley:  Responding  to  your  let- 
ter of  May  13.  1968,  I  can  tell  you  "that  f.- 
experience  with  admissions  used  in  presei^'- 
ing  cases  to  our  grand  juries,  following  Mi- 
randa, remains  fairly  constant.  In  my  ti!-- 
timony  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  :i 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  on  July  \'~. 
1967.  T  reported  that,  for  the  six  month  pe- 
riod before  Miranda,  roughly  49';  of  fhe 
non-homicide  felony  defendants  made  in- 
criminating statements.  I  then  compared 
that  with  the  six  month  period  after  M'- 
randa  where  only  15  ""^  made  admissions. 
From  this  I  drew  the  conclusion  that  in  fel- 
ony cases  generally  the  Miranda  rule  caused 
a  significant  reduction  in  the  number  of  de- 
fendants who  gave  incriminating  statement? 
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You  might  be  Interested  in  our  recent  sta- 
tistics for  the  past  year.  Prom  May  1967 
through  October  1967.  another  six  month  pe- 
riod, coses  against  2.117  non-.homlclde  de- 
fendants were  jiresented  to  the  grand  jury. 
Only  437  admissions  covild  be  j)resented  as 
part  of  the  evidence.  This  comes  out  20,6';  as 
contrasted  with  the  49'  before  Miranda. 
From  November  1967  through  .^pril  1968 
rases  against  2.556  defendant's  were  presented 
with  only  522  admissions — 20.4'^;  . 

You  were  also  interested  in  our  general  re- 
action to  S.  917.  Title  III.  I  am  enclosing  a 
memorandum  from  our  .Appeals  Bureau 
which,  in  paragraph  one.  reflects  oi:r  think- 
ing. Paragraph  tv,-o  of  the  memorandum  is  a 
critique  of  a  report  by  the  Federal  Legisla- 
tion and  Civil  Rights  Committee  of  the  -As- 
sociation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Since  the  report  was  ptibiished  in  the  Con- 
[;ressional  Record,  we  thought  you  might 
want  to  know  the  views  expressed  therein  are 
not  representative  of  the  entire  membership 
of  the  .A-ssoclallon.  Indeed,  the  Assoc int Ion's 
Committee  on  the  Criminal  Courts,  Law  and 
I'rocedure  came  to  entirely  different  con- 
clusions. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

FrtANK   S.   HoGAN. 

Memorandum    on    Eavesdrop    Dfvei.opments 

To:  Mr  Hopan. 

From:  Appeals  Bureau.  May  17.  1968. 

I.    with    F.ESPECT    to    S.    917,    TITLE    III 

-Although  In  some  respects  It  differs  from 
and  may  be  incompatible  Vvfith  the  state 
measure  which  recently  passed  both  houses 

n  New  York,  the  federal  bill  Is  very  good 
Insofar  as  it  impinges  on  state  procedure,  we 
find  that  essential  state  needs  are  not  vio- 
lated. The  latitude  allowed  to  state  investl- 
■.tators  is  broad  enough,  and  the  procedures, 

adapted  to  state  tribunals,  are  reasonable  and 
serviceable.  In  .■-iim.  \vc  are  well  satisfied 
with  the  measure, 

II.  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL legislation  and  CIVIL  RIGHTS  COM- 
MITTEES OF  THE  BAR  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  CITY 
OF  NEW   YORK 

A.  The  report  is  contrary  to  the  expressea 

views  Of  another  roinmittee  (f  f'^e  f^ame 
issociation.  The  Committee  on  the  Criminal 
Courts.  Law  and  Procedure,  That  committee 
commented  approvinglv  en  the  state  meas- 
ure introduced  to  regulate  eavesdroppin:?  "in 
New  York  (1968  Legislative  Bulletin  =1  of 
'hat  committee),  Tlie  bill  favored  bv  the 
Criminal  Law  Committee  was  drafted  by 
Richard  Uviller  of  this  office  and  sponsored 
by  the  Law  Revision  Commission,  a  most 
balanced,  knowledgeable,  and  prestigious 
,'igencv.  Needless  to  sav.  the  proposed  state 
measure  was  totally  different  than  the  sug- 
ttestions  in  the  report  of  the  Bar  -Association 
Federal  Legislation  and  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mittees. To  that  extent,  at  least,  it  is  fair 
to  say  (and  should  perhaps  be  stated  in  the 
Congressional  Record  which  now  contains  the 
'.atter  report  on  pages  12164-12174  of  May  7, 
1968)  that  the  views  there  expressed  do  not 
represent  the  views  of  the  entire  association. 

B.  From  our  standpoint,  the  Federal  Leg- 
islation and  Civil  Rights  Committee  report 
makes  several  suggestions  which  affect  state 
procedure  in  totally  tmacceptable  fashion. 
To  mention  but  two  of  the  most  horrendous: 

1.  The  report  disparages  the  state  judicial 
>ystem  and  would  deprive  state  cotirts  of 
authority  to  issue  wiretap  orders.  State  au- 
thorities would  be  compelled  to  seek  war- 
rants from  federal  courts  wherein  exclusive 
.jurisdiction  in  these  matters  would  reside 
This  proposal,  in  our  view,  raises  major  ques- 
tions of  jiu-isdiction.  We  do  not  believe  that 
■  Pderal  courts  enjoy  the  power  to  pa^s  upon 
'he  application  of  a  local  prosecutor  to  in- 
stall a  microphone  in  the  investigation  of  a 
lOcal  crime.  Such  atithority,  under  the  fed- 
eral scheme  of  the  Constitution,  is  clearly  a 


matter  of  police  power  over  which  the 
states — not  the  United  States  government — 
exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction.  In  addition, 
the  proposal  creates  enormous  practical 
problems:  Would  the  state  court  in  which 
the  case  Is  to  be  prosecuted  pass  upon  the 
validity  of  the  federal  court  order?  Or  would 
the  federal  district  court  hear  and  determine 
a  motion  to  suppress  evidence  to  be  intro- 
duced at  a  state  trial? 

2.  It  IS  proposed  that  for  state  crimes  other 
than  murder  and  kidnapping,  the  local  pros- 
ecutor must  apply  to  the  Attorney  Genera.' 
in  Washington  for  approval  of  his  applica- 
tion for  an  eavesdrop  order  The  Attorney 
General  must  daily  sift  through  thousands 
of  such  applications,  award  permission  on 
the  basis  of  a  national  scale  of  priorities. 
Further,  he  mvist  hold  his  approvals  within 
a  quota,  suggested  to  be  100  out.st.inding 
orders  existent  nationwide  at  any  given  time. 
We  need  not  belabor  the  ludicrous  impractl- 
cality  of  such  a  proposal  We  are  sure  the 
Attorney  General  v.'ould  decline  such  stag- 
gering responsibility,  .ind  lus  for  stites,  the 
idea  is  onerous  beyond  words.  We  can  not 
voice  too  strongly  our  opposition  to  this 
hare-brained  scheme. 

In  many  other  particulars,  comparable  lack 
of  wi.sdom  in  the  report's  criticisms  of  pend- 
ing federal  measures  is  evident.  We  can  only 
surmise  that  the  draftsmen  had  little  if  .-my 
experience  in  the  field  in  which  they  under- 
took to  speak  so  boldly.  We  would  uree  that 
the  report  be  rejected  without  serious  con- 
sideration, for  it  deserves  none. 

District  Attornfv's  OFFicr, 
Philadelphia.  Pa  .  May  24. 1968. 
Mr.  V/iLLiAM  A   Paisley. 

Chief   Counsel.    Si.bcojnmittcc   on    Criminal 
Lairs  and  Procedures,  Committee  un  the 
Juidciary.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Paisley:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  May   13.  enclosing  for  me  a  copy  of 
the  printed  report  on  .S9i7. 

In  testimony  which  I  presented  to  Senator 
McClellan's  Committee  on  March  8.  1967.  I 
set  forth  the  results  in  Philadelphia  which 
disclosed  that  statements  had  been  reduced 
significantly  as  a  result  of  the  Miranda  de- 
cision. 

I  am  attaching  to  this  letter  an  up-to-date 
statistical  summary  showing  that  this  trend 
has  continued. 

I  regret  the  delay  in  sending  these  statistics 
on  to  you.  but  it  was  necessary  to  segregate 
the  police  statistics  in  order  to  be  sure  that 
they  were  a  continuation  of  those  which  we 
had  originally  reported.  It  took  several  davs 
to  accomplish  the  updating  of  these  statistics. 
I  appreciate  your  continuing  concern  on 
this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

Arlen  Specter. 

RESULTS  OF  WARNINGS  TO  DEFENDANTS 


Date 


RESULTS  OF  WARNINGS  TO  DEFENDANTS— Continued 


Date 


Dec   11  10  Dec   17.  i%G 
Dec   18  to  Dec.  ?4   1966 
Dec  ?5loDec  31.  1966 
Jan.  1  to  Jan.  7  1967 
Jan  8  10  Ian.  14,  1967 
Jan  15  10  Jan  ,;l.  1967 
Jan  !2  to  Jan  28.  1967 
Jan.  :'9  to  Feb  4  195/ 
Feb  bio  Feb  11    196? 
Feb.  12  to  Feb.  18.  1967   . 
Feb   19  to  Feb.  25,  1967    .. 
Feb  26  fo  Mai  4.  1967 
Mar  tilu  Mat   11,  1%7 
Mar    l?tot^ar,  18.  1%7 
Mat   19  to  Mar  25,  1967 
Mat. , -6  to  Apr  1   1967 
Apr  2  10  Apr  8.  1%7     _ 
Apr  9  to  Apr   15.  1967 
Apr   1610  Apr  22,  1967 
Apr  23  to  Apr.  29,  1967.. 
Apr  JUIoMay6.  1967     .. 
Mav  I  to  May  U.  1967 
May  14  to  May  20,  1967 
May  21  to  May  27,  1967 
l>1ay  28  lo  June  3.  1967 
luiie  4  to  June  lu.  1967 
June  11  to  June  17.  1967 
lunc  18  to  June  24.  1967 
June  2S  to  July  1.  1967 
July  2  to  July  ?.  1967 
July  9  In  July  lb,  1967 
July  15  io  July  22,  1967 
July  .3  lo  July  29,  1967 
July  3u  to  AuB-  5,  1967 
Aui'.  b  to  Aug.  12.  1967 
Aug.  13  to  AuR.  19,  1967 
,tu(i.  2'^'  to  Auk.  "^o.  1&67 
Au^  27  to  Sept   2,  1967 
itpl.  3  to  Sept  9,  1967 
S.e(-I   1,?.  to  Sept.  16.  1967 
ieil  17  loSept  23.  1967 
Sept  24  n  SepI  i:\  !%7 
Del  1  to  Oct  7    1967  . 
t'ct,  S  to  Oct.  14.  1967 
Oct  15  in  Oct.  21,  1967 
Ccl.  22  to  Oct.  28,  :967 
Oct.  25  lo  l<ay.4,  !So7 
'iov.  Mo  lioy,  11,  1967 
I.oi    1?  to  i.ov   18.  19t7 
•iov  19.  to  IJOK  25.  1967 
tiov  'Ji  lo  Dec.  2.  1967. 
fee  3  to  Dec  9.  1367. . 
fee  FjloDec.  15,  1967 
Dec.  ;7toDec  23.  1967 
Dec.  24  to  Dec  30.  1967 
Dec.  31.  to  Jan  6.  1958. 
Jap.  7  to  Jan.  13.  1968.  . 
Ji'n.  14  to  Jan.  20.  19£8 
Jan.  21  to  Jan.  27.  1968     , 
Jan  28  10  Feb  3.  1968  _ 
Feb.  4  10  Feb.  10.  1958... 
Feb.  11  to  Feb.  17.  1968,. 
Feb.  18  10  Feb.  24,  1358.. 
Feb.  25  10  Mar.  2,  1968... 
Mat.  3  to  Mat  9,  1968... 
Mat   10  lo  Mat,  16.  196S 
Mat.  17  to  Mar  23.  1966 
Mar.  24  to  Mat.  33.  1968 
Mar.  31  lo  Apr.  6.  1968. . 
Apr.  7  to  Apr   13,  1968... 
Apr.  14  10  Apr  20.  1968 
Apr.  21  to  Apr.  27,  1968.. 
Apr.  28  to  May  4,  1968... 
May  5  to  May  11   1968... 

Total  .. 


Total 
arrests 


Total  who 
teluieil 

staletneni 

alter 
waininp 


154 

134 

107 

141 

151 

155 

143 

145 

134 

118 

143 

163 

147 

144 

157 

164 

173 

166 

201 

162 

157 

178 

143 

171 

17b 

18?i 

184 

l&l 

164 

201 

187 

173 

172 

166 

175 

192 

170 

170 

176 

177 

19S 

220 

197 

Ai 

228 

225 

219 

/2il 

197 

194 

176 

244 

191 

?4S 

182 

187 

181 

2C1 

201 

?Q7 

236 

198 

205 

215 

246 

190 

253 

222 

3C9 

267 

217 

245 

280 

246 


85 
73 
97 
78 
96 
89 
86 
92 
68 
64 
101 
101 
94 
84 
91 
98 
103 
115 
121 
80 
93 
102 
69 
109 
99 
136 
122 
119 
97 
128 
114 
98 
103 
103 
123 
124 
112 
1C3 
103 

128 
133 
120 
145 
132 
IW 
137 
136 
150 
139 
121 
163 
115 
155 
107 
121 
103 
112 
122 
111 
147 
133 
125 
143 
155 
105 
158 
133 
199 
154 
127 
146 
168 
183 


17.234 


10.529 


July  10  to  July  16,  1956... 
July  17  to  July  23  1956... 
July  24  to  July  30.  1966... 
July  31  to  Aug.  6.  1966... 
Aug.  7  to  Aug.  13,  1966  .. 
Aug.  14  to  Aug,  20,  1965  , 
Aug.  21  to  Aug,  27,  i965.- 
Aug.  28  to  Sept,  3.  1966.. 
Sept  4  loSept.  10.  1966.. 
Sept.  11  to  Sept.  17.  1956. 
Sept.  18  loSept.  24  1966. 
Sept.  25  to  Oct,  1,  1966  . 

Oct.  2  to  Oct.  s   1966 

Oct  9  10  Oct  15,  1966... 
Oct.  16  loOct.  22,  1966.. 
Oct  23  lo  Oct.  29,  1966 
Oct,  30  to  Nov,  5,  1966... 
Noy.  5  to  Nov   12.  1966. 
Nov   13  to  Nov.  !9.  1966. 
Nov  20  to  Nov   25.  1966 
No«  27  to  Dec  3.  1956 
Dec.  4  lo  Dec.  10.  1966.. 


Total  who 

retused 

statement 

Total 
arrests 

Note:  61  percent  retused  to  give  statement. 

alter 
/varnin 

78 

RESULTS  OF  WARNINGS  TO  JUVENILE  DEFENDANTS 

127 

Total  who 

139 

73 

Total 

refused 

167 

90 

Date                              arrests 

sfatemeni 

158 

76 

after 

113 

67 

warning 

138 

99 
87 

158 

170 

104 

Aug.  13  to  Aug  19.  1967 242 

161 

99 

Aug  20  to  Aug  26.  1967 240 

176 

108 

Aug.  27  to  Sept.  2.  1%7 562 

167 

% 

Sept  3  lo  Sept  9.  1967 271 

127 

77 

Sept  10  loSept  16.  1967.... 229 

164 

107 

Sept  17  10  SepI.  23  1967 244 

130 

74 

Sept.  24  lo  SepI.  30.  1967.. .  217 

Oct  1  to  Oct  7.  1967 212 

142 

67 

136 

78 

Oct  8  to  Oct  14,  1%7 .               251 

143 

78 

OcM5toOct.21   1967...                              285 

145 

8? 

Oct  22 tn  Oct  28.  1967..                                301 

156 

86 

Oct  29  lo  Nov.  4,  1967 283 

142 

96 

Nov  5  to  Nov.  11.  1%7-.     .                            250 

157 

inn 

Nov  12  to  Nov   18.  1%7  .                                312 

151 

98 

Nov.  19  to  Nov.  25,  1967...             .               295 

8 

17362 
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RESULTS    OF    WARNINGS    TO    JUVENILE    DEFENOANTS- 
Continued 


Date 

Tola! 
arrests 

Total  who 
refused 

slatenient 

after 
warning 

Nov  26  to  Dec.  2.  1967 

Dec  3  to  Dec  9.  1967.. 
Dec  10  to  Dec  16.  1967...   . 

Dec   17toDec  23.  1967 

Dec.  24  10  Dec.  30.  19^7 

Dec  3!  lo  Jan  6,  1968     

273 
301 
332 
434 
405 
330 
281 
288 
281 
269 
300 
289 
282 
265 
317 
301 
322 
-       325 
341 
381 
317 
348 
375 
363 

31 
43 

55 

78 
98 
40 

Jan   7  lo  Jan    13    1968          

26 

Jan.  14  to  Jan.  20.  1963 

Jan  21  to  Jan  27.  1968 

Jan  28  lo  Feb  3.  1%3 

36 
29 

24 

Feb  4  to  F»B   10   1%3  

34 

Feb.  11  to  Feb.  17.  1968 

Feb.  18  to  Feb  24.  !968 

Feb   25  to  Mar  2   1968 

39 
39 
46 

Mar  3  to  Mar  9    1963           

69 

Mar.  10  to  Mar   16    1%8 

53 

Mar   17  to  Mar  23,1968 

Mar  24  to  Mar.  30    1968 

64 

71 

Mar.  31  to  Apr  6.  1968  

Apr   7  to  Apr   13   1%3       

62 
68 

Apr    14  !o  Apr  20,  1968 

Apr   31  to  Apr   27    1968     

53 

61 

Apr  28  to  May  4.  1%8   

75 

May  5  10  May  11    1968     

87 

Total.. '.._.'. 

11.914 

1,769 

Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania, 

June  4,  1968. 
Senator  John  J.  McClell.\n. 
US   Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

On  your  gracious  Invitation  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  testify  before  your  cojnmittee  on 
anti-crime  legislation  now  pending  before 
Congress  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the 
legislation  be  amended  to  offset  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  murder  cases.  This 
pronouncement  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
not  a  legal  decision  but  a  legislative  mandate 
which  is  not  T*ithln  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  court  tc.  render.  If  I  were  in  Congress 
or  a  State  legislature  I  would  vote  against 
capital  punishment.  But  so  long  as  that  type 
of  verdict  remains  within  the  law  of  the 
land,  courts  may  not  arbltxarily  put  it  aside. 
The  abolition  of  capital  punishment  is 
strictly  a  legislative  matter  and  the  decision 
of  the  majority  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  shows  their  determination  to  cross  the 
Capitol  Grounds  and  take  up  seats  In  Con- 
gress. I  believe  the  time  iias  come  for  Con- 
gress to  resist  this  invasion.  Unless  the  Su- 
preme Court  exercises  Judicial  restraint.  Con- 
gress has  the  constitutional  duty  to  prevent 
the  court  frcci  entering  Into  fields  where  it 
has  no  right  to  be.  This  court  has  rendered 
many  decisions  which  are  in  effect  Judicial 
legislation,  as.  for  instance  the  Miranda  de- 
cision which  lays  down  rules  which  are 
strictly  within  the  province  of  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  Departments  continuing  de- 
cisions cS  the  court  striking  down  the  rights 
of  the  States  and  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  homes  and  on  the  streets  can  only  en- 
courage disrespect  for  law  and  order.  The 
appalling  Increase  of  crime  in  America  argues 
for  strict  upholding  of  laws  intended  to  pro- 
tec:  the  people,  and  not  a  constant  battering 
down  of  walls  of  security  Recent  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  demonstrate  prac- 
tically conclusively  that  meet  of  the  members 
thereof  have  set  themselves  up  as  a  super- 
senate  and  are  making  law.  which  is  bad 
enough,  but  they  are  rendering  decisions 
which  are  overturning  convictions  of  ob- 
viously guilty  persons  on  flimsy  technical- 
ities and  generally  weakening  law  enforce- 
ment If  your  committee  should  reconvene, 
I  stand  ready,  if  invited,  to  appear  and  speak 
on  this  renewed  attack  of  the  Supreine  Court 
on  the  pillars  of  Constitutional  Goverrunent 
Respectfully. 

Mich.u:l  a    Musmanno. 

Justice. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 


"The  Prison  Population  Puzzle,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Daily  News  on 
May  31.  1968.  which  points  out  that  while 
the  U.S.  crime  rate  has  soared  to  88  per- 
cent since  1960,  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons in  Federal  and  State  prisons  has 
dropped.  While  the  crime  rate  increases, 
the  prison  population  drops.  There  is  the 
gap  between  law  enforcement  and  law 
and  order  and  a  crime-ridden  country 
such  as  we  have  today. 

There  beinu  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Where  Is  Everybody?:   The  Prison 
Population  Puzzle 
( By  Thomas  Talburt ) 

Altho  the  FBI  says  the  U.S.  crime  rate  has 
soared  88  per  cent  since  1960,  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  in  state  and  Federal  prisons 
has  dropped. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  figures  show 
that  between  1960  and  1966,  the  number  of 
Inmates  in  state  prisons  increased  by  only 
376  (to  a  total  of  190.000)  while  the  number 
of  Federal  prisoners  declined  by  2934  to 
21.040. 

A  US.  prison  official  says  the  number 
of  Inmates  In  Federal  prisons  hit  a  peak  of 
24,925  in  1961.  Although  the  last  official 
figures  are  for  1966.  he  estimated  the  decline 
continued  thru  1967.  He  said  the  figure 
might  rise  slightly  this  year  because  of  an 
increase  in  violations  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act. 

SAME    NUMBER 

Federal  prisons  today  can  accommodate 
the  same  number  of  prisoners  they  could 
handle  adequately  10  years  ago — about 
20.000.  Officials  estimate  there  has  been  a 
similar  lack  of  growth  in  state  prisons. 

Why  hasn't  prison  population  grown  with 
the  crime  rate?  Officials  cite  these  reasons; 

Three  of  every  four  crimes  reported  to 
police  never  are  solved.  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  says  the  percentage  of  crimes 
"cleared"  by  arrests  in  1966 — 24.3  per  cent — > 
was  8  per  cent  below  the  clearance  figure 
for  1965. 

This  8  per  cent  dropoff  equalled  the  8  per 
cent  decline  in  crimes  solved  shown  for  the 
entire  period  of  1961  thru  1965.  The  FBI's 
preliminary  report  for  1967  shows  a  further 
decrease  in  percentage  of  crimes  solved. 

Based  on  Federal  Court  figures,  the  rate  of 
convictions  for  felony  suspects  who  reach 
trial,  has  remained  the  same  at  about  85 
per  cent — but  not  everyone  who  is  con- 
victed, goes  to  prison. 

Between  1960  and  1966,  Federal  Judges 
granted  probation  to  37  per  cent  of  the  crimi- 
nals convicted  In  their  courts.  Tho  available 
statistics  show  no  marked  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  probations  granted  in  each  of 
these  years,  officials  predict  the  findings  for 
1967-1968  will  refiect  a  distinct  trend  toward 
releasing  more  convicts  on  probation. 

Paroles  from  Federal  prisons  have  in- 
creased. •  •  •  Authorities  say  there  is  no 
question  state  parole  boards  have  shown  a 
correspKonding  increase  in  leniency. 

AVERAGE    STAY 

They  note,  lor  example,  that  the  average 
stay  in  prison  today  Is  21  months,  compared 
with  32  months  only  three  years  ago.  This 
may  reflect  both  an  increase  in  paroles  and 
softer  sentencing  by  Judges,  (The  figures  do 
not  Include  persons  sentenced  to  life  in 
prison.   They  serve  an  average  of  20  years,  i 

Another  Important  factor,  not  told  by  the 
statistics,  is  that  many  cases  are  dropped 
after  a  defendant  is  charged  but  before  his 
case  comes  to  trial — for  lack  of  evidence,  or 
possibly  more  Importantly,  because  of  Su- 
preme Court  rulings  which  have  emphasized 
individual  rights  and  restricted  police 
procedures. 

Federal  officials  also  point  out  that  many 
Judges  tend  to  deal  less  harshly  with  youth- 


ful offenders,  often  preferring  to  order  some 
form  of  rehabilitation  rather  than  a  prison 
term. 

Mr,  Hoover  recently  told  a  Congressional 
committee  that  youths  under  18  accounted 
for  one-fifth  of  all  police  arrests  In  1966, 

The  FBI  chief  also  renewed  his  sharp  crit- 
icism of  Judges  and  parole  officials  who  re- 
lease repeat  offenders  "Just  to  get  rid  o: 
them," 

Declaring  that  a  hard-core  grroup  of  repeat- 
ers is  "contributing  heavily"  to  the  rising 
tide  of  crime,  Mr,  Hoover  cited  FBI  statistics 
which  showed  that  of  41,733  offenders  ar- 
rested in  1966,  more  than  half  had  received 
leniency  in  the  form  of  parole,  probation 
suspended  sentences  or  some  other  form  or 
conditional  release. 

Another  train  of  thought,  which  the  FBI 
dismisses  as  nonsense,  is  that  the  Bureau' 
flgtires  depleting  a  steep  increase  in  crinu- 
actually  show  instead  increased  efficiency  in 
gathering  statistics  from  police  agencies 
across  the  nation. 

But  even  some  who  doubt  the  absolute  vri- 
lldlty  of  the  FBI  reports  agree  there  ha^ 
been  a  clear-cut  rise  in  crime. 

The  mounting  cry  by  many  criminologists 
and  sociologists  that  criminals  should  be 
treated  rather  than  caged — coupled  with  the 
trend  of  court  rulings — largely  explains  the 
dwindling  prison  population,  most  authori- 
ties believe. 

And  they  emphasize  that  the  cost  of  main- 
taining existing  prisons  and  building  new 
ones  places  pressure  on  many  states  to  keep 
their  prisoner  population  within  strict 
bounds. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  al.sn 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  a  letter  appearing  in  the 
Palo  Alto  Times,  February  24, 1968,  under 
the  heading  "Did  Freeing  Two  Desper- 
adoes Serve  Justice'?":  an  article  entitled 
"Politicians,  High  Court  Blamed  for  U.S. 
Mess"  appearing  in  the  Miami  Herald. 
May  23,  1968:  an  article  entitled  "Serious 
Crimes  Up  27  Percent  Here  in  April- 
Robberies  Double,"  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times,  May  28,  1968;  an  article  en- 
titled "Can  High  Court  Be  Curbed?"  ap- 
pearing in  the  Miami  Herald,  May  23, 
1968:  an  article  "Judicial  Travesty," 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  June  11,  1968:  and  an  article  en- 
titled "Trials  and  Public  Safety,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
June  12,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Palo  Alto  (Calif. I   Times, 
Feb.  24,  19681 

Did    Freeing    Two    Desperadoes    Serve 
Justice? 

Editor  of  the  Times: 

The  Feb.  9  Times  carried  a  report  of  an 
assault  with  a  deadly  weapon,  theft,  con- 
spiracy, possession  of  narcotics  and  an  arrest 
Yet  a  week  later  the  people  who  perpetrated 
this  crime  were  free  ,\nd  again  on  the  streets 
of  Palo  .'^Ito. 

The  Times  headline  read,  "Youth  beaten 
by  two  men  rifling  auto,"  Briefly,  the  20- 
year-old  victim  found  two  men  trying  to  steal 
the  radio  from  his  car.  He  gave  chase.  He 
caught  them.  He  held  one  while  the  other 
attacked  and  beat  him  with  a  tire  iron. 

About  20  minutes  later  both  were  arrested 
by  the  Palo  Alto  Police  Department  on  Uni- 
versity near  Bayshore.  In  their  possession  was 
found  an  eight-lid  supply  of  marijuana  val- 
ued at  $2,000,  and  the  speaker  for  the  radio 
from  the  car. 

The  victim  identified  the  property  and  tho 
person  he  had  earlier  caught.  "Thereafter,  he 
was  transported  to  the  Palo  Alto  Hospital 
where  he   Incurred   medical   expenses   while 
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his    cuts    were    sutured,    x-rays    taken    and 
medication  prescribed. 

On  Thursday,  Feb.  15,  the  two  persons  ar- 
rested appeared  in  Municipal  Court  in  Palo 
.Mto  and  were  charged  with  assault  with  a 
deadly  weapon  and  possession  of  marijuana. 
Both  were  released. 

Though  there  was  no  question  that  marl- 
luana  was  in  their  possession,  the  police  of- 
ficer making  the  arrest  failed  to  advise  the 
prisoners  formally  that  they  were  arrested. 
Therefore,  the  officer  was  guilty  of  illegal 
search  and  seizure. 

The  victim  was  able  to  Identify  only  the 
person  he  caught  and  held,  and  because  of 
ihls  the  charge  of  assault  was  dismissed. 

There  was  no  question  that  a  crime  had 
Ijeen  committed.  Judge  Scoyen  acted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  and  had  no  choice 
other  than  to  release  these  two  hoodlums. 
Defense  counsel  (a  public  defender  paid  for 
by  the  taxpayers  of  the  County  or  Santa 
Clara  I  had  properly  pointed  out  the  tech- 
nical imperfections  of  the  charge. 

Wherein,  then,  lies  justice"'  Where  is  Justice 
for  the  victim  who  suffered  damage  to  his 
property,  injuries  to  his  person,  and  must 
pay  the  hospital  costs  tor  medical  care? 

Where  is  the  Justice  for  the  taxpayer  who 
must  pay  the  cost  of  the  trial  proceedings  and 
the  providing  of  an  expensive  counsel  for  two 
who  are  demonstrably  guilty? 

Where  is  the  Justice  for  the  police  who 
must  suffer  yet  another  frustrating  exercise 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  only  to  see 
offenders  freed  by  legal  loophole? 

Perhaps  in  the  final  analysis  the  ,solution 
for  the  problem  of  crime  in  the  street  will  be 
the  armed  private  citizen  who,  from  his  own 
home,  will  defend  him.self.  In  this  particular 
case  the  interest  of  Justice  would  have  i3een 
better  served  with  two  rounds  of  00  buck- 
shot rather  than  two  hours  of  trial  trickery. 

A.  L.   Caldwell. 
Palo  Alto. 

iProm  the  Miami  iFla  )  Herald,  May  23,  1968] 

Caldwell  Tells  Dinner:    Politicians,   High 

Court  Blamed  for  US,  Mess 

(  By  Mike  Toner ) 

Millard  Caldwell,  chief  Justice  of  the  Flor- 
ida Supreme  Court.  Wednesday  night  blamed 
political  indifference,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
and  other  national  bodies  for  "the  precarious 
position  in  which  America  finds  Itself." 

He  told  the  Dade  Grand  Jury  Association 
that  growing  indifference  has  permitted  "the 
liberal  majority  in  Congress,  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  White  House."  to  discard  the 
■"basic  principles  of  free  government." 

The  Grand  Jury  Association  presented  two 
awards  Wednesday  night  at  its  21st  annual 
dinner: 

The  Outstanding  Citizenship  Award  was 
given  to  Sheriff  E.  Wilson  Purdy  for  an  "out- 
standing job"  during  ins  sernce  here. 

Outstanding  High  School  Essay  on  Flor- 
ida's Grand  Jury  System  Award  went  to  Rob- 
ert Oaks  of  Miami  Palmetto  High  School. 

More  than  250  persons  attended  the  dinner 
meeting  at  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Shera- 
ton Four  Ambassadors. 

Caldwell,  71,  repeatedly  compared  the  trou- 
bles of  the  U.S.  with  previous  world  cu-iliza- 
tlons  which  collapsed  from  internal  division 
and  strife. 

And  the  former  governor  frequently  laid 
the  blame  for  social  and  political  problems 
on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court: 

""The  criminals  are  happy  with  the  Su- 
preme Court's  Mallory  and  Miranda  decisions 
because  they  have  gained  great  advantage 
over  law  enforcement  and  society. 

"The  Communists  are  happy  with  Supreme 
Court  decisions  which  insure  their  right  to 
Join  the  professions  of  law  and  education. 

"The  mothers  of  millions  of  illegitimate 
children  appreciate  the  generous  contribu- 
tions by  the  Congress  and  are  delighted  with 
the  pleasure  and  profit  of  repeat  perform- 
ances. 

"The  minority  is  pleased  with  the  prospect 


of  being  trained  and  paid  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  riot  and  demonstrate  and  of  be- 
ing preferred  by  the  courts  as  a  class  apart  " 
Caldwell  said  the  U  S  Supreme  Court  exer- 
cised virtually  unlimited  power  in  "cynical 
Judicial  disregard  for  the  restraints  Imposed 
by  the  US.  Constitution." 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  May  29,  1968) 

Serious    Crimes    Up    27    Percent    Here    in 

April — Robberies  Double 

The  number  of  serious  crimes  reported  to 
the  police  during  April  was  27  7  per  cent 
higher  than  during  the  same  month  in  1967, 
the  New  York  Police  Department  reported 
yesterday. 

The  largest  increase  was  in  the  number  of 
reported  robberies.  They  jumped  from  2.503 
in  April  of  1967  to  4.201  last  month,  up  58.9 
per  cent. 

The  second  largest  increase  in  the  .seven 
major  crimes  used  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  for  its  crime  index  was  reported 
auto  thefts.  They  increased  56.1  percent, 
from  3.703  to  5.782 

Murder  and  larceny  $50  and  over  increased 
at  about  the  same  rate.  A  total  of  55  mur- 
ders were  reported  in  April  of  1967  and  70 
during  last  April,  up  27.3  per  cent.  Reported 
larcenies  of  $50  and  more  increased  26  1  per 
cent,  from  8,914  to  1 1 .242. 

Reported  burglaries  showed  the  next  high- 
est increase,  from  n.;jl3  to  13,555— a  19  8  per 
cent  increase 

Citizen  reports  of  two  crimes  declined. 
Forcible  rapes  dropped  from  156  to  128,  a  de- 
cline of  18  per  cent  And  reported  assaults 
declined*  2  4  per  cent,  from  2,414  in  April  of 
U»67  to  2.357  last  month. 

Because  a  large  but  unknown  proportion 
of  many  kinds  of  crime  are  not  reported  to 
the  police,  it  is  not  known  how  accurately  the 
police  statistics  reflect  what  is  actually  oc- 
curring on  the  streets  and  subways  and  in 
the  homes  and  parks  of  New  York. 

I  From    the    Miami    (Pla.i     Herald.    May    23. 
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Congress  Has   Power:    Can   High   Court  Be 

Curbed? 

( By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington.— The  United  States  Senate 
has  been  considering  a  bill  which  would  re- 
move .some  of  the  technicalities  in  law-en- 
forcement procedures  that  have  permitted 
murders  and  other  criminals  to  escape 
punishment.  Senator  John  L.  McClellan  of 
Arkansas,  one  of  the  veteran  members  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  has  issued  a 
memorandum  explaning  the  proposal  that 
would  permit  a  trial  Judge  to  decide  whether 
a  confession  has  been  made  voluntarily.  It 
would  leave  it  to  the  Jury  to  determine  how 
much  weight  shall  be  given  to  a  confession. 

This  attempt  to  correct  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions has  been  denounced  by  other  senators 
as  an  assault  on  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary   and   on   the   Constitution   itself. 

But  many  of  the  critics  either  have  not 
read  the  Constitution  or  have  forgotten 
what  it  says  about  the  power  of  Congress  to 
limn  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
.Article  III  of  the  constitution  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in 
which  a  state  shall  be  party,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all 
the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion, bcth  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such 
exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Congress  shall  make." 

Congress  has  rarely  utilized  this  power,  but 
the  crime  crisis  in  America  has  focused  at- 
tention on  the  part  the  courts  have  un- 
wittingly played  in  giving  freedom  to  crimi- 
nals. Senator  McClellan,  in  his  latest  memo- 
randum, criticizes  particularly  three  Su- 
preme   Court    rulings— two    of    which    were 


rendered  by  a  five-to-four  decision— and  de- 
clares: 

"These  decisions  have  set  free  many  dan- 
gerous criminals  and  are  dally  preventing 
the  conviction  of  others  who  are  guilty.  How 
can  the  freeing  of  known,  admitted,  and 
confessed  murderers,  robbers,  and  rapists  by 
the  courts,  not  on  the  basis  of  innocence, 
but  rather  on  the  pretext  of  some  alleged, 
minor,  or  dubious  technicality  be  Justi- 
fied? .  .  . 

•'Gangsters,  racketeers,  and  habitual  crimi- 
nals are  Increasingly  defying  the  law  and 
flaunting  duly  constituted  authority  and 
getting  away  with  it.  As  a  consequence,  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  courts  to 
administer  Justice  is  being  destroyed.  Until 
the  courts,  and  particularly  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  become  cognizant  of  this 
damaging  trend  and  begin  to  administer 
justice  with  greater  emphasis  on  truth  and 
a  deeper  concern  for  the  protection  of  the 
public,  the  crime  rate  will  continue  its  up- 
ward spiral  and  the  quality  of  Justice  will 
further  deteriorate" 

The  most  momentous  opinion  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  handed  down  on  June  13, 
1966.  in  what  is  known  as  the  "Miranda"  de- 
cision. In  that  case,  by  a  (ive-to-four  ruling, 
the  court  said  that  no  confession,  even  If 
wholly  voluntary  in  the  traditional  sense, 
could  be  admitted  in  evidence  over  the  "b- 
jectlon  of  a  defendant  in  a  state  or  federal 
proceeding  unless  the  prosecution  could 
show  that  certain  warnings  were  given  in 
advance.  Tlie  prcseculion  also  was  required  to 
prove  that  the  suspect  had  voluntarily  and 
"Intelligently"  waived  his  rights.  In  many  in- 
stances, il  was  not  possible  to  furnish  such 
proof.  This  is  why  many  senators  are  in 
agreement  with  Justice  John  M.  Harlan,  who. 
in  a  dissenting  opinion,  said: 

"We  do  know  that  some  crimes  cannot  be 
solved  without  confessions,  that  ample  ex- 
pert testimony  attests  to  their  importance 
in  crime  control,  and  that  the  court  is  taking 
a  real  risk  with  society's  v.'elfare  in  Impos- 
ing Its  new  regime  on  the  country  The 
social  costs  of  crime  are  too  great  to  call  the 
new  rules  anything  but  a  hazardou.s  experi- 
mentation." 

Thus  many  members  of  the  Senate  are  re- 
flecting the  views  expressed  by  the  minority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  itself.  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan says: 

"The  Constitution  has  not  changed  A  mis- 
interpretation of  it  by  five  Judges  has  sought 
to  change  it," 

When  such  a  division  of  opinion  appears. 
it  IS  natural  for  Congress  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  how  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  should  be  defined  to  cover  a  certain 
type  of  case.  The  purpose,  of  course,  is  to 
have  the  judge  and  jury  decide  the  ultimate 
guilt  or  innocence  in  criminal  cases,  rather 
than  to  have  flat  rules  made  in  advsnce 
that  would  paralyze  the  prosecuting  process, 

(From  the  Washington  tDC.i   Evening  Star, 

June  11,  19681 

Judicial  Travesty 

The  Supreme  Court  has  Just  come  for- 
ward with  a  powerful  argument  in  support 
of  the  propwEltion  that  President  Johnson 
should  sign  the  newly  enacted  crime  bill. 

In  a  ruling  which  displays  an  amazing 
disregard  for  the  right  of  the  public— if  there 
IS  any  such  right— to  be  protected  against 
criminals,  a  majority  of  the  Justices  have 
voted  to  overturn  the  third  murder  convic- 
tion of  a  Washington  man,  Eddie  M  Har- 
rison 

Harrison's  first  conviction  was  reversed  by 
the  Court  of  .Appeals  because  his  lawyer  was 
not  in  fact  a  member  of  the  bar  The  sec- 
ond conviction  was  reversed  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  on  the  ground  that  a  confession 
used  as  evidence  was  obtained  in  violation 
of  the  Mallory  Rule- -the  requirement  that 
a  suspect  be  arraigned  without  unnecessary 
delay.  At  the  second  trial,  however,  Harri- 
son,  while   properly   represented   by  counsel. 
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took  the  stand  and  gave  an  explanation  of 
the  killing  which  Implicated  him  He  was 
found  guilty  by  the  Jury 

At  the  third  trial  the  confession,  of  course, 
was  not  used  But  Harrison's  own  testimony 
at  the  second  trla!  was  read  to  the  Jury,  and 
he  again  was  convicted.  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals affirmed  But  the  Supreme  Court,  with- 
out ascertaining  whether,  in  fact,  the  Mal- 
lory  Rule  had  been  violated,  reversed 

This  brought  outraged  protests  from  the 
three  dlssenteis.  Justice  Black  thought  the 
majority's  reasoning  was  wholly  illogical  and 
completely  unreasonable.  We  agreed  with 
Justice  White  that  holdings  like  this"  make 
it  far  more  ditflcult  to  protect  society 
"against  those  who  have  made  it  impossible 
to  live  today  in  safety." 

Justice  Harlan  said  "there  is  no  sugges- 
tion that  the  testimony  in  question,  given 
on  the  stand  with  the  advice  of  counsel,  was 
somehow  unreliable." 

Justice  White  said  this  decision  "has 
emanated  from  the  court's  fuzzy  Ideology 
which  is  difficult  to  relate  to  any  provision 
of  the  Constitution  and  which  excludes  from 
the  trial  evidence  of  the  highest  relevance 
and  probity  "  He  went  on  to  say  that  "crim- 
inal trials  will  simply  become  less  etfective 
In  protectfng  society."  and  he  pointed  out 
that  by  the  time  of  the  third  trial  "prosecu- 
tion witnesses  were  dead  or  unavailable."  This 
will  be  even  more  true  of  a  fourth  trial — if 
there  Is  one.  There  may  not  be  a  fourth 
trial,  however  For  the  prosecution,  dis- 
couraged by  Its  encounters  with  judge-made 
roadblxks.  may  decide  simply  to  release 
Harrison — a  chilling  prospect  for  this  com- 
munity 

What  does  all  of  this  have  to  do  with  the 
new  crime  bill?  Simply  this:  That  legislation 
modifies  the  Mallory  Rule  to  permit  ques- 
tioning of  a  criminal  suspect  for  a  period  of 
up  to  six  hours  It  also  undertakes  to  modify 
other  Supreme  Court  decisions,  to  permit 
wiretrapping  and  electronic  eavesdropping  in 
certain  types  of  cases,  restricts  the  sale  of 
hand  guns,  and  authorizes  major  financial 
assistance  to  jX)lice  departments. 

If  the  President's  repeated  calls  for  a  war 
on  crime  mean  anvthing,  he  will  sign  this 
bill. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  i  D  C  t  Daily  News, 

June  12,  19681 

Trwls  .^nd  Pt-blic  Safety 

In  some  recent  decisions,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  seems  to  have 
given  the  side  of  law  enforcement  a  measure 
of  help — as  against  the  string  of  decisions 
which  released  convicted  criminals  on  deli- 
cate technicalities.  This  week's  decision,  for 
instance,  which  restored  to  police  a  limited 
freedom  to  "stop  and  frisk"  suspicious  per- 
sons. 

But  the  court  is  still  being  sticky  about 
confessions,  and  a  decision  the  other  day 
went  so  far  in  throwing  out  a  murder  con- 
viction that  Justice  White,  in  a  bitter  dissent, 
predicted  this  result; 

"Criminal  trials  will  simply  become  less 
effective  in  protecting  society  against  those 
who  have  made  it  impossible  to  live  today 
in  safety." 

Justice  Black  specifically  joined  in  that 
ominous  forecast,  and  Justice  Harlan  joined 
in  the  dissent. 

The  case  in  point  had  to  do  with  a  shotgun 
killing  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  After  he 
was  convicted  in  1960.  the  accused  man  was 
freed  by  an  appellate  court  on  the  ground 
he  was  represented  by  an  ex-convict  posing 
as  a  lawyer  He  was  convicted  again  in  1963. 
but  again  a  higher  court  upset  the  conviction 
because  it  said  two  confessions  Introduced  as 
evidence  were  tainted 

The  confessions  were  not  presented  in  the 
third  trial — which  also  led  to  conviction — • 
but  the  defendant's  testimony  in  the  second 
trial  was  read  to  the  Jury.  Now  the  Supreme 
Court  says  that  testimony  was  inadmissible 
because  it  may  have  been  Induced  by  the 
confessions. 


Even  by  the  time  of  the  third  trial  in  1966. 
some  of  the  witnesses  were  dead  or  unavail- 
able. If  a  fourth  trial  is  held,  the  problem 
of  getting  at  the  truth  will  be  compounded 

It  is  cases  like  this  which  discourage  law 
enforcement — cases  in  which,  despite  evi- 
dence "of  the  highest  relevance  and  probity.  " 
as  Justice  White  said,  convictions  are  reversed 
for  relatively  minor  technical  reasons. 

It  makes  it  possible,  no  matter  the  gravity 
of  the  crime,  no  matter' the  clarity  of  the 
evidence,  for  a  convicted  criminal  to  escape 
punishment  simply  by  having  a  persistent 
lawyer  who  can  And  a  misplaced  comma  in 
the  prosecution. 

The  que-stion  of  guilt  beyond  doubt  is  no 
longer  the  main  issue;  the  ultimate  verdict 
depends  on  the  niceties  of  procedure. 

The  anti-crime  bill  passed  by  Congress  last 
week  attempts  to  clear  up  some  of  this  fuzzi- 
ness.  When  is  President  Johnson  going  to 
sign  the  bill? 


LET  THERE  BE  NO  MORE  VIETNAMS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr,  President, 
there  are  more  than  3  million  Viet- 
namese in  miserable  refugee  camps 
throughout  South  Vietnam.  They  have 
been  bombed  out  of  their  homes  or  driv- 
en out  of  their  villages.  Their  homes  and 
shrines  of  their  ancestors  were  destroyed 
and  their  fields  defoliated  by  our  Armed 
Forces. 

When  I  was  in  Vietnam  earlier  this 
year  I  beheld  what  is  meant  by  defolia- 
tion. Miles  and  many  .square  miles  of 
what  had  beeii  beautiful  ureen  forestland 
with  humble  homes  of  peasants  were  and 
are  being  defoliated  as  our  forces  have 
burned,  destroyed,  aiid  poisoned  the  crops 
and  foliage.  The  land  itself  has  been 
poisoned,  and  may  remain  sterile  for 
many  years  to  come.  Men.  women  and 
children  have  been  forcibly  removed 
from  their  homes  and  most  of  them  tak- 
en, against  their  will,  to  refugee  camps, 
so-called.  Some  of  our  refugee  camps 
which  I  visited,  with  thousands  of  old 
men.  women,  and  children  herded  to- 
gether, may  not  be  as  terrible  as  this 
gutted,  seared,  destroyed  land  bereft  of 
bushes  and  trees,  but  all  except  one  ref- 
ugee camp  I  saw  were  in  exceedingly  de- 
plorable condition. 

A  few  of  those  camps.  I  am  .sorry  to 
say.  were  so  terrible  that  they  caused  me 
to  think  about  what  we  denounced  in 
World  War  II  when  we  talked  about 
Dachau  and  other  of  Hitler's  concentra- 
tion camps  in  Germany. 

Also,  more  than  an  additional  million 
Vietnamese  peasants  have  fled  in  ter- 
ror from  their  hamlets  and  are  existing 
in  dire  poverty  in  Saigon  and  other  cities. 
These  Vietnamese,  mostly  children,  wom- 
en, and  old  men.  are  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition. Some  have  died  from  starva- 
tion. It  is  no  wonder  that  refugee  camps 
and  villages  throughout  South  Vietnam 
liave  been  greatly  infiltrated  by  mem- 
oers  of  the  National  Liberation  Front,  the 
political  arm  of  the  Vietcong. 

Unfortunately.  U.S.  policy  in  South 
Vietnam  is  not  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  U.S.  Public  Law  480.  This  law  requires 
that  we  ourselves  deliver  all  aid  material 
to  the  designated  recipients,  Contrai-y 
to  this  law,  our  AID  officials  deliver  rice, 
cement,  money,  not  to  the  refugees — not 
to  the  designated  recipients — but  they 
deliver  everything  to  South  Vietnamese 
officials.  As  a  result,  little,  if  any.  of  the 
assistance  meant  for  impoverished  Viet- 


namese peasants  reaches  them.  Instead, 
it  ends  up  in  the  black  market  in  Saigon 
and  other  cities,  and  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  this  material  eventually  is 
deposited  in  Hong  Kong  banks  or  m 
numbered  accounts  in  Swiss  banks  be- 
longing to  South  Vietnamese  officials 

This  unfortunate  policy  should  be  dis- 
carded immediately  to  end  the  estimated 
60  percent  of  the  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  U.S.  aid  material  now  going  into  black 
markets  or  directly  to  the  Vietcong.  in 
the  United  States,  youngsters  19  to  2t) 
subject  to  the  draft  who  are  below  stand- 
ard physically  for  combat  seiwice  should 
be  enrolled  in  anticorruption  squad.s. 
trained  and  sent  to  Vietnam  to  have  full 
charge  of  receiving  and  distributing  eco- 
nomic aid  for  the  millions  of  refugee;^. 
If  we  do  this  then  the  corrupt  generals 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  friendly  forces 
so-called,  and  many  officials  of  the  Sai- 
gon militai-y  I'egime  would  no  longer  havf 
fat  personal  accounts  in  Swiss  and  Hon  - 
Kong  banks.  More  important,  the  ill  feel- 
ing against  Americans  would  L'radually 
be  dissipated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  time  that  we  cease  our  defoliation 
operations,  napalm  bombing,  and  clustr; 
bomb  operations,  which  have  resulted  in 
mass  evictions  causing  I'efu.^ee  camp.^ 
in  South  Vietnam  to  ovcrilow.  The  onl.v 
answer  we  Americans  can  give  is  imme- 
diately to  deescalate  our  military  opera- 
tions in  South  Vietnam,  halt  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam,  and  gradually 
disengage  from  this  miserable  civil  war 
in  a  little  agrarian  country  10.000  milc;s 
distaiit  from  our  shores  definitely  of  nu 
strategic  or  economic  importance  to  the 
defeiise  of  the  United  States — never  was 
and  never  will  be. 

Again.  I  suggest  and  urgently  recom- 
mend to  our  President  that  he  immedi- 
ately order  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam to  be  stopped  with  no  conditions 
attached  to  said  order. 

This  would  be  another  step  toward  the 
peace  and  an  end  to  the  bloodshed  and 
carnage  in  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  is  not  at  war  with 
North  Vietnam.  There  has  been  no  such 
declaration  of  war  ever  su.sgested.  Sec- 
I'etary  of  State  Rusk,  with  all  his  shrewd- 
ness. Machiavellian  attitude,  and  imagi- 
nation, would  be  hard  put  to  help  write 
a  message  to  the  Congress  gi\1ng  any 
valid  reason  for  a  declaration  of  war 
against   North   Vietnam. 

Instead  of  bombing  North  Vietnam, 
destroying  that  backward  little  country 
which  is  the  potential  barrier  against 
Chinese  aggression  to  the  south,  the 
President  should  direct  our  Armed 
Forces  to  limit  all  bombing  and  military 
operations  to  South  Vietnam  until  an 
armistice  and  cease-fire  has  been  worked 
out.  Furthermore,  this  would  end  the 
destruction  of  our  valuable  airplanes  and 
the  killing  of  the  priceless  lives  of  our 
pilots  for  the  reason  that  missiles  from 
Sams  and  the  antiaircraft  fire  would  be 
practically  nonexistent.  There  would  be 
no  Mig  2rs  firing  air-to-air  missiles  such 
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as  our  airmen  encounter  constantly  in 
air  runs  over  North  Vietnam. 

Then,  at  about  the  time  details  for 
an  armistice  or  cease-fire  are  reaching 
completion,  our  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  should  suggest  that  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  ar- 
rangements be  made  for  a  referendum 
throughout  all  of  South  Vietnam,  and 
the  questions  to  be  answered  on  this  ref- 
erendum to  be  .somewhat  as  follows:  "Do 
you  favor  reunification  with  what  is  now 
North  Vietnam?  Do  you  desire  that  South 
Vietnam  remain  a  state  independent  of 
North  Vietnam?"  If  the  majority  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  vote  in  the  affiimative 
on  this  latter  question,  an  added  ques- 
tion could  be  submitted:  "If  it  is  your 
wish  that  South  Vietnam  remain  inde- 
pendent of  North  Vietnam,  do  you  wish 
that  the  United  States  withdraw  our 
Armed  Forces  entirely  from  South  Viet- 
nam or  do  you  wish  the  a.ssistance  of  the 
United  States  to  help  build  South  Viet- 
nam into  a  neutral  independent  nation?" 

The  time  has  come  to  abandon  our 
bankrupt  policy  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
only  answer  is  for  the  administration  to 
make  a  determined  effort  to  seek  peace, 
to  extricate  the  Nation  from  the  Viet- 
nam quatimire.  and  to  allow  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  to  voice  their  true 
Hopes  and  a.spirations. 

Mr,  President,  Americans  have  been 
deeply  saddened  over  the  violent  rampant 
>.i\  this  country  and  the  recent  assassina- 
tions of  Dr,  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  and 
U.S.  Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  Undoubt- 
edly, this  IS  iJart  of  the  price  all  Amer- 
icans have  been  paying  and  niust  pay  for 
the  murder,  violence,  body  counts  and 
other  terrifying  views  .shown  and  infor- 
mation issued  on  that  undeclared  war  we 
have  been  waging  in  Vietnam  thi'oughout 
the  Johnson  administration. 

Most  Americans  know  we  are  violently 
engaging  in  an  immoral,  undeclared,  un- 
popular foreign  war  without  act  of  Con- 
gress, despite  the  provision  in  our  Con- 
stitution "The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  declare  war":  and  without  authority 
from  the  United  Nations.  Has  the  vio- 
lence which  we  have  perpetrated  in  Viet- 
nam, body  count,  defoliation,  the  napalm 
bombing,  turning  over  to  the  friendly 
forces,  so-called  VC  prisoners  of  war  who 
liave  surrendered  to  our  GI's  and  then 
witnessing  the  killing  of  these  unarmed 
prisoners  of  war.  and  the  indiscriminate 
bombing,  shelling,  and  destruction  of  vil- 
lages and  city  blocks  contributed  to  the 
opening  of  the  floodgates  of  violence 
among  our  citizens?  Let  there  be  no  more 
Vietnams. 

CRIME  AND  GUN  CONTROL  LAW 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, when  the  anticrime  bill  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  I  voted  for  those 
amendments  which  would  have  given  us 
:i  stronger  gun  control  law. 

I  voted  for  the  Kennedy-Tydings 
amendment  which  prohibited  mail-order 
sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns  to  aliens  and 
juveniles  or  to  anyone  who  has  a  criminal 
record. 

I  voted  for  the  Brooke  amendment 
which  prohibited  the  sale  to  individuals 
of  bazookas,  machineguns.  and  other  im- 
plements of  mass  destruction. 


I  voted  for  the  amendment  which  pro- 
vided for  registration  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns as  well  as  registration  for  smaller 
arms. 

Likewise,  I  voted  against  tlie  Hruska 
amendment  which  was  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  gun  control  provisions  of 
the  committee  bill.  I  .supported  a  strong 
gun  control  law  then  and  w  ill  do  so  again. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  gun  control  law  which  I 
have  supported  or  in  any  which  have 
been  propo.sed  which  would  prohibit  the 
law-abiding  citizen  tiom  puichasing  and 
owning  rifles  and  shotguns  for  .sport- 
ing purpo.ses.  I  would  strongly  oppose 
such  a  step,  but  as  one  who  considers 
hunting  his  favorite  sport  I  see  no  objec- 
tion to  the  registration  of  a  shotgun  or 
I'ifle.  and  in  my  opinion  Congress  should 
enact  .such  legislation. 

However,  just  as  I  denounced  the  prop- 
aganda which  the  NRA  circulated  in  op- 
jio.sition  to  a  strong  gun  bill  as  being  an 
exaggerated  misrepresentation  of  what 
the  bill  actually  did.  I  am  today  waining 
the  American  public  not  to  fall  for  the 
equally  exaggerated  propaganda  which  is 
being  bioadcast  by  .some  of  tiie  propo- 
nents of  the  administration's  nen  gun 
bill. 

I  issue  this  warning  as  one  who  sup- 
ported a  strong  gun  bill  before  and  as 
one  who  intends  to  support  it  again,  but 
I  cannot  remain  .silent  and  let  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  gun  bill  be  sold 
to  the  American  public  as  a  cure-all  for 
the  serious  crimewave  sweeping  our 
country. 

Contrary  to  what  many  claim,  a  Fed- 
eral gun-control  law  would  not  have  i^re- 
vented  the  recent  tragedy  at  Los  Angeles 
which  cost  the  life  of  one  of  our  col- 
leagues. California  already  had  as  strong 
a  gun-control  law  as  the  one  recently 
requested  by  the  Senate  or  the  one  now 
being  proposed  by  the  administration, 
yet  it  did  not  prevent  the  crime. 

The  man  who  assas.«inated  Senator 
Kennedy  violated  ,several  provisions  of 
the  Calif ornia  law: 

First.  He  had  in  his  possession  an  un- 
registered gun  and  one  which  had  been 
stolen. 

Second.  He  violated  the  California  law 
which  prohibits  an  alien  from  having  in 
liis  iJossession  a  deadly  weapon. 

Third.  He  was  can-ying  a  concealed 
deadly  weapon  without  a  permit, 

California's  strong  gun-control  law  did 
iiot  prevent  the  murder, 

I  cite  this  example  not  as  an  argument 
against  a  bill  restrictinsr  the  .sale  of  fire- 
arms— as  I  .stated  before,  I  have  sup- 
ported and  will  continue  to  support  such 
legislation — but  merely  in  an  effort  to 
illustrate  that  while  the  enactment  of  a 
gun  registration  act  may  help,  it  will 
not  by  itself  solve  our  crime  problem. 

Far  too  often  when  a  new  crisis  de- 
velops, rather  than  admit  and  seek  to 
correct  the  causes,  as  a  diversionary  tac- 
tic it  is  proposed  that  we  enact  a  series 
of  new  laws.  They  then  attempt  to  excuse 
what  happened  on  the  premise  that  it 
was  the  result  of  inadequate  laws. 

•What  we  need  in  this  country'  as  much 
if  not  more  than  any  new  law  is  more 
rigid  enforcement  of  our  existing  laws 
plus  stlffer  penalties  imposed  on  the 
criminal  by  the  courts. 


When  our  Justice  Department  sits 
back  while  demagogues  publicly  threaten 
to  riot  unless  their  demands  are  met 
something  is  wrong  in  America.  When 
our  police  are  given  orders  to  turn  their 
heads  while  mobs  loot  and  burn  our 
cities,  something  is  wrong  with  our  public 
officials. 

When  our  courts  give  suspended  sen- 
tences to  men  convicted  of  looting  and 
arson  on  the  flimsy  excuse  that  it  was 
their  flrst  offense,  something  is  wrong 
with  our  courts.  Are  we  to  assume  that 
each  man  is  entitled  to  one  spree  of  loot- 
ing and  arson  before  being  puni.shed? 

When  drivers  opei-ating  the  night 
buses  in  our  Nation's  Capital  are  being 
robbed  and  killed,  with  the  result  that 
demands  aie  made  tor  police  protection 
on  each  bus.  it  is  time  we  pau.se,  Tliink 
of  it,  having  to  put  an  armtd  guaid  to 
ride  shotgun  on  the  buses  in  our  Nations 
Capital. 

Recently  two  marines  were  killed  and 
two  of  their  companions  woiuided  in  a 
hamburger  stand  heie  in  Washington  by 
three  who  claii-ned  to  be  a  part  of  the  .so- 
called  Poor  Peoples  March.  These  hold- 
ups, murders,  and  mysterious  fires  are 
becoming  daily  occurrences. 

Registeiing  or  locking  up  all  the  guns 
in  America  while  tuniLng  the  criminal 
loose  will  not  solve  the  crime  jjroblem. 

For  far  too  long  we  have  condoned  law 
violations  under  the  label  of  civil  dis- 
obedience. This  principle  that  any  man 
lias  the  riaht  to  determine  which  law  he 
will  or  will  not  \iolate  is  just  one  step 
away  from  anarchy.  We  arc  a  govern- 
ment of  laws;  and  if  our  laws  are  wrong 
let  us  change  them  in  the  democratic 
process,  but  in  the  meantime  they  must 
be  obeyed. 

I  respect  the  principal  that  the  ac- 
(  u.sed  should  be  presumed  innocent  until 
c->nvicted  and  that  every  man  is  en- 
titled to  counsel  and  a  fair  trial.  But  in 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  accused  are 
we  not  forgetting  the  rights  of  the  vic- 
tims of  their  crimes? 

The  property  and  jjersonal  lights  of 
the  individual  are  a  sacred  part  of  the 
American  heritage,  and  any  man  who 
violates  those  rights  should  be  punished. 

Every  American  citizen  has  a  right  to 
feel  safe  and  secure  in  his  home. 

Our  wives  and  daughters  have  a  right 
to  walk  the  streets  of  our  cities  in  safety. 

What  has  happened  to  law  enforce- 
ment in  America? 

Why  do  we  not  give  our  police  more 
support? 

Why  do  we  hear  so  much  about  police 
brutality  and  so  little  about  the  crimi- 
nals  brutality  when  a  police  officer  or 
fireman  is  killed  or  woimded  in  the  per- 
formance of   his  duty? 

What  about  the  brutality  of  the  ar- 
sonists who  start  a  fire  in  an  apartment 
house,  thus  endangering  the  lives  of  the 
iruiocent  or  the  sniper  who  threatens 
the  life  of  the  unarmed  fireman  riskins 
his  life  to  protect  our  property? 

How  do  these  policemen  and  firemen 
feel  when  they  read  that  the  convicted 
arsonist  or  looter  has  been  turned  loose 
with  a  mild  lecture  and  a  suspended 
sentence? 

Yes.  I  voted  for  and  will  continue  to 
support  a  gun  control  law.  In  my  opin- 
ion its  enactment  will  help  cut  down  on 
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the  crime  rate,  and  even  if  it  saves  but 
one  life  It  will  be  worth  it.  But  this  law 
alone  will  not  be  a  cure  for  the  lawless- 
ness we  see  developing  in  this  country. 

As  we  consider  this  new  legislation 
let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
basic  weakness  in  America  today  is  not 
the  lEick  of  adequate  laws  but  the  lack 
of  proper  enforcement  of  existing  laws. 

America  today  needs  a  moral  reawak- 
ening— a  reestablishing  of  a  greater  re- 
spect for  those  values  of  integrity  and 
responsibility. 

This  has  become  an  age  of  permis- 
siveness. It  begins  with  the  lack  of  dis- 
cipline in  the  home  and  in  the  schools. 
Par  too  often  our  ministers,  who  should 
be  counseling  their  membership  on 
moral  and  spiritual  matters,  become  too 
involved  in  questions  of  political  policy. 

There  has  been  too  much  coddling  of 
the  criminal  and  not  enough  concern  for 
the  victims  of  their  crimes. 

Too  many  people  are  trying  to  excuse 
lawlessness  on  the  basis  of  poverty  or 
denied  rights,  yet  an  analysis  of  the  ar- 
rests in  the  recent  riots  shows  that  a 
large  percentage  of  those  arrested  for 
looting  and  arson  had  full-time  Jobs  at 
respectable  salaries.  For  many  of  those 
arrested  it  was  their  first  offen.se,  and 
the  argument  ofttimes  advanced  by  their 
defenders  was  "Well  everj'body  was  loot- 
ing and  the  police  were  doing  nothing,  so 
why  not?" 

Congress  has  already  passed  a  good 
anticrime  bill  with  an  improved  gun  con- 
trol section,  and  this  bill  now  awaits  the 
President's  signature. 

I  appeal  to  the  President  to  sign  this 
anticrime  bill  promptly. 

While  not  requiring  registration  of  long 
guns  and  rifles,  that  bill  does  restrict  the 
sale  of  all  snr.all  arms.  In  addition  to  the 
section  dealing  with  gun  control,  that 
bill  contains  many  other  sections  of 
major  importance  needed  to  help  our 
police  control  crime  on  the  streets  of 
America. 

Once  that  bill  has  been  signed  Congress 
can  more  intelligently  proceed  to  enact 
a  more  comprehensive  gun  law  which 
will  extend  control  to  the  sale  and  regis- 
tration of  shotguns  and  rifles. 

As  stated  before.  I  have  supported  and 
will  continue  to  support  a  gun  control 
law.  but  what  we  really  need  in  America 
today  is  first,  an  Attorney  General  who 
will  enforce  the  laws  that  are  already  on 
our  statute  books:  second,  judges  who 
will  impose  stronger  sentences  on  the 
convicted  criminal  and  stop  turning  him 
loose  on  society  with  a  mere  lecture  or  a 
suspended  sentence:  third,  a  more  re- 
sponsible press,  one  that  will  give  more 
prominence  to  the  good  deeds  of  man, 
rather  than  operating  as  scandal  sheets 
with  headlines  to  statements  by  some 
irresponsible  demagog:  and,  fourth, 
men  in  public  office  who  will  forget 
political  considerations  long  enough  to 
remember  that  the  crime  problem  in 
America  is  an  American  problem  and  its 
solution  is  not  to  be  foimd  on  a  partisan 
basis. 

We  have  a  great  country-  and  one  of  the 
best  forms  of  government  of  any  nation 
in  the  world,  but  this  can  remain  a  great 
country  only  so  long  as  the  people  can 
have  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the 
public  officials  and  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  maintain  law  and  order. 


THE   LATE    ROBERT    FRANCIS 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  to  stand 
here  in  the  Senate  to  lament  the  ter- 
rible passing  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  late 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Robert  P.  Kennedy  was  a  man  of  drive 
and  of  determination.  In  his  short  life- 
span, he  seemed  almost  constantly  to  be 
on  the  move.  He  crowded  enormous  ac- 
tion into  few — too  few — years. 

He  was  my  friend.  I  well  remember 
when  he  first  said  so.  It  was  just  after 
he  had  been  sworn  in  as  U.S.  Senator. 
He  had  defeated  the  Republican  incum- 
bent. Kenneth  Keating — who  happens  to 
be  with  us  today — whom  I  had  supported 
and  campaigned  for,  and  with  whom  I 
had  served  here.  Bob  Kennedy  and  I 
shook  hands,  as  I  welcomed  him  to  the 
Senate.  He  said  to  me:  "I'm  glad  to  be 
here  with  you.  You  were  a  friend  of  my 
brother.  Tliat  makes  you  a  friend  of  the 
whole  Kennedy  family." 

Like  my  fellow  American  citizens,  I 
shed  tears  of  sorrow  for  the  enormous 
sacrifice  this  remarkable  family  has 
given  to  our  Nation.  And.  like  most 
Americans,  too,  my  heart  is  full  of  shame 
and  pain  at  an  America  where  wanton 
murder — lawlessness,  violence  of  any 
kind — may  suddenly  erupt  in  any  seg- 
ment of  our  society,  to  do  incalculable 
damage  to  our  entire  society,  as  they 
suddenly  bring  shock  and  grief  to  the 
faniily  of  the  victim. 

The  tragedy  of  his  death  was  not 
simply  because  of  the  high  place  in  Gov- 
ernment that  he  had  held,  nor  in  the 
enormous  number  of  people  he  then  rep- 
resented in  New  York  State,  nor  in  the 
potential  of  candidacy  of  his  political 
party  for  the  most  important  post  in 
the  world.  The  tragedy  lies  in  the  stark 
and  painful  fact  that  a  man  of  high  pur- 
pose was  robbed  of  his  life,  of  his  happi- 
ness and  of  his  chance  to  fulfill  con- 
structively that  purpose  in  some  form  on 
some  future  day.  The  tragedy  is  deep- 
ened because  the  mortal  wound  was  in- 
flicted at  a  moment  of  triumph  for 
Robert  Kennedy.  It  is  deepened  also  for 
me  because  it  happened  in  my  State  of 
California  in  Los  Angeles.  I  mourn  his 
death  and  grieve  his  loss. 

I  would  not  be  one  to  affix  a  mass 
blame  for  the  killing  of  one  man  by  an- 
other. But  there  is  some  measure  of  nat- 
ural reaction  beyond  the  grief  we  feel. 
Assassination  has  become  too  much  a 
part  of  our  public  life  in  the  1960's  not 
to  provoke  outrage.  The  outrage  can  be 
channeled  into  fitting  action,  I  beUeve.  if 
one  considers  that  all  of  the  horrible 
deeds  which  have  been  unfolding,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  homicides  in  this  Nation, 
are  gun  crimes.  I  add  my  voice,  once 
again,  to  those  who  say  that  meaningful 
gun  control  laws,  demanded  by  the  pub- 
lic for  decades  of  opinion  polling,  should 
be  enacted  immediately. 

Must  not  this  be  a  time  of  dedication 
to  the  cause  of  a  Nation  united?  The  evil 
tendencies  toward  polarizing  America 
into  separate  camps,  which  official  re- 
ports and  unofficial  observers  fear  or 
prophesy,  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rifying portents  of  tliis  century.  I  believe 
it  was  equally  frightening  to  Robert  Ken- 
nedy. One  of  the  most  urgent  tasks  of 


men  both  in  Government  and  out  of  Gov- 
ernment is  to  keep  the  fabric  of  our  .so- 
ciety whole.  It  is  a  dedication,  a  com- 
mitment, which  furely  represents  the 
best  kind  of  memorial  for  a  man  who 
kept  a  sense  of  purpose  to  the  day  he 
lost  his  life. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

Supplemental  Budget  Request  for 
Fiscal  Year  1968  iS  Doc.  N(;.  84 1 

A  communication  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  supplement,!, 
budget  request  of  $14.6  million  for  flsc.i; 
year  1968  (with  an  accompanying  paper):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Appropriations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Correction  op  Inequity  Affecting  Officers 
OF  THE  Supply  Corps  and  Crvii.  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  Navy 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navv 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
correct  an  Inequity  aflfectlng  officers  of  !he 
Supply  Corps  and  Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the 
Navy  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Payment  op  Pa.mily  Separation  Allowani  i: 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  General  Cjunsel 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  dnir 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  section 
427:  b I  of  title  37.  United  States  Cede,  •. 
provide  payment  of  a  family  separation  .il- 
lowance.  even  though  the  member  does  nc  ' 
maintain  a  residence  or  household  for  ins 
primary  dependents  i  wife  and  children)  sub- 
ject to  his  management  and  control  i  with  .ui 
accompanying  paper  i;  to  the  Committee  on 
.Armed  Services. 

Purchases    a.vd    Contracts    Made    by    CuAr,T 
Guard     Under     Clause     11     of     Sectki.n 
23041 A I    OP  Title  10.  United  States  Codf 
.\  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  TransporM- 
tlon.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  list  i  i 
purchases   and  contracts  made   by   the  U  .-^ 
Coast    Guard     under    clause     11     of    sectum 
2304ia),    title    10,    since    November    1,    1907 
(With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  op  thr 
Treasury  on  the  State  of  Finances 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.s- 
ury.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  repori 
on  the  finances  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  1967  (With  an  accompanv- 
ing   report):    to   the   Committee  on  Fin.ince. 

Proposed  Amendment  of  National  Firearms 
Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  National  Firearms  Ac 
(With  an  accomp:;nying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Proposed  Split-Tour  Arrangement  for 
Medical  Officers  and  Nurses  in  thh 
Postal  Field  Service 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  prof>osed  legislation 
to  exempt  medical  officers  and  nvirses  in  tin- 
Postal  Field  Service  from  the  provisions  ji 
sections  3571  (a)  and  ic)  of  title  39,  Unitea 
States  Code  (with  an  accompanying  papen  : 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Clv:l 
Service. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Permit  Post.al  Em- 
ployees To  Accept  Checks  or  Money 
Orders 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Genera!, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  -o 
permit  employees  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  accept  checks  or  money  orders,  to 
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provide  pyenaltles  for  the  presentment  of  bad 
checlts  to  the  Post  Offlce  Department,  and  for 
other  purposes  iwiih  .lU  accompanying 
paper),  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce 
and  Civil  Service. 

Proposed  Legislation  Providing  That  the 
Qualification  op  Municipalities  toR  City" 
Delivery  Service  Be  Expressed  in  Terms  of 
Revenue    Units 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  that  the  qualification  of  munici- 
palities for  city  delivery  .service  be  expressed 
;n  terms  of  revenue  units,  rather  than  cash 
receipts,  and  for  other  purposes  twith  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER: 
A    concurrent    resoltitlon    of    the   General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

-S.  958 
"A  concurrent  resolution  to  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  propose  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    which 
would  authorize  citizens  to  exercise  free- 
dom of  choice  in  the  .selection  of  the  public 
schools  which  they  wish  to  attend 
"Whereas,  a  recent  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  taken   away  the 
right  of  citizens  to  select  the  public  school 
which  they  may  attend;  and 

"Whereas,  this  ruling  contravenes  the  basic 
and  traditional  ideas  of  freedom  whicli  liave 
^successfully  guided  our  Nation  throughout  its 
history;  and 

"Whereas,  people  of  good  faith  of  all  races 
require  a  reasonable  principle  to  guide  them 
in  their  search  for  an  orderly  and  equitable 
resolution  of  the  difficult  problems  involved 
in  the  desegregation  of  our  schools.  Now. 
therefore, 

"Br  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  and  is  hereby  memorialized  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  will  authorize  citizens 
to  exercise  freedom  of  choice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  public  schools  they  wish  to 
attend  and  insure  thereby  an  orderly  and 
equitable  approach  to  the  difficult  problems 
involved  in  the  desegregation  of  our  schools. 
"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  member  of 
the  South  Carolina  Congressional  Delegation, 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
.ienate. 

"Sent  to  House  By  Order  of  the  Seriate. 
"L.  O.  Thomas. 

•■Clerk. 
"Concurred  in  as  amended  and  returned  to 
Senate  B.v  Order  of  the  House. 

"Inez  Watson. 

■■Clerk. 
"Concurrence  of  House  received  as  informa- 
tion. 

"L.  O.  Thomas, 

■■Clerk.'' 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  26 
"A  concurrent  resolution  to  petition  the 
United  States  Congress  and  all  Federal 
agencies  responsible  to  pardon  and  other- 
wise forgive  all  remaining  balances  due  on 
Federal  Government  sponsored  loans  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  or  less  initiated  to  assist 
victims  of  Hurricane  Betsy  and  Hurricane 
Audrey 

"Whereas,  the  state  of  Louisiana  and  its 
citizens    were    made    to    suffer    unmeasured 


property  damage,  grief  through  loss  of  loved 
ones  and  economic  C4ilamlty  from  Hurricane 
Betsy  m  the  recent  past  and  from  Hurricane 
Audrey  only  a  few  years  prior  thereto;   and 

■Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress 
thereafter  came  to  the  aid  of  many  victims 
of  this  destructive  force  of  nature  by  enact- 
ing legislation  affording  assisUance  in  the 
form  of  loans  through  Federal  agencies;  and 

'Whereas,  the  assistance  so  provided  en- 
abled many  grateful  citizens  to  recover  a 
portion  of  their  losses,  but  there  neverthless 
continues  serious  economic  obst.;icles  to  de- 
velopment in  the  stiite  caused  by  Hurricane 
Betsy  and  .ilso  irom  Hurricane  .'Audrey:  and 
"Whereas,  to  absolve  and  pardon  all  remain- 
ing balances  due  upon  all  Federal  Govern- 
ment sponsored  loans  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars or  less  initiated  to  assist  victims  of  Hur- 
ricane Betsy  and  Hurricane  Audrey  would  be 
of  Incalculable  benefit  ti^the  affected  citizens 
in  their  valiant  efforts  toward  recovery  from 
Ios.ses  sustained. 

■'Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Louisiana  Legis- 
lature, the  Senate  thereof  concurring,  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  peti- 
tioned, by  copy  of  this  Resolution,  tor  the 
pardon  of  all  amounts  remaining  due  and 
owing  on  said  loans  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
or  less,  and 

"Be  It  F\irther  Resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Concurrent  Resolution  be  transmitted  with- 
out delay  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Gmall 
Business  Administr'atlon  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Louisiana  Delegation  in  the  United 
Stales  Congress. 
•Attest: 

"John     S.     Garrett. 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representative.i. 


"Lieutenant    Gox^ernor    and   President 
of  the  Senate." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartletl.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  tiie  Senate 
that  pur.suant  to  the  provisions  of 
House  Resolution  1187.  90th  Congress. 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  as  delegates 
to  attend  the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization Conference  in  Geneva.  Switzer- 
land, t>etween  June  .5.  1968.  and  June  27. 
1968.  the  following  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor:  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey  and  Mr.  Ayres: 
and  that  the  following  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  had 
been  appointed  as  alternates  to  attend 
said  conference:  Mr.  0'H.'\r.'\  of  Michigan 
and  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 402ia'  Public  Law  90-321,  the 
Speaker  appoints  as  members  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Consumer  Fi- 
nance, the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  P.^tman,  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  and  Mrs,  Dwyer. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  'S.  2914 1  to 
authorize  the  further  amendment  of 
the  Peace  Corps  Act.  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  tlie  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  <H.R.  16363)  to 
clarify  and  otlierwise  amend  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act,  to  provide  for 
cooperation  with  appropriate  State 
agencies  with  respect  txj  State  !X)Ultry 
products  inspection  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  airixed  his  signature 
to  the  following  enrolled  bill  and  joint 
resolution : 

H.R.  15462.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lennart 
Gordon  Langhorne;  and 

H  J.  Res.  1268.  Joint  resolution  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  'H.R.  16363'  to  clarify  and 
othei-wise  amend  the  Poultry  Products 
Inspection  Act.  to  provide  for  coopera- 
tion with  appropriate  State  agencies  with 
respect  to  State  poultry  products  inspec- 
tion programs,  and  for  other  piu'po.ses, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  with  an  amend- 
ment; 

S.J.  Res  160  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  au- 
thorize an  investigation  of  the  effect  on  the 
securities  markets  of  the  operation  of  in- 
stitutional   investors    (Rept.    No.    1237). 

By  Mr  BURDICK.  from  the  Committee 
on   the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  839.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  village 
of  Orleans,  Vt.   (Rept.  No.  1238); 

S.  1164.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  RoUo  Oskey 
(Rept.    No.    1239); 

S.  2026.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yvonne 
Davis  (Rept.  No.  1240); 

S.  2036.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Alll 
Kalllo  (Rept.  No.  1241); 

H.R.  1655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clara  B 
Hyssong  (Rept.  No   1242); 

H.R.  2270.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
David  Campbell   (Rept  No.  1243); 

H.R.  2455.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dean  P. 
Bartlet  ( Rept.  No.  1 244  ) ; 

H  R.  2688.  .'Vn  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Charles  C.  Beaur>-  (Rept.  No.  1245); 

H.R.  4820.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sylvan 
H.  Miller  i  Rept   No.  1246): 

H.R.  4961.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
E.  CrlcJiton  i  Rept.  No,  1247); 

H.R.  5199.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
E.  Denman  (Rept  No.  1248); 

H.R.  5854.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
E.  Juanita  Collinson  (Rept.  No.  1249) ; 

H.R.  6305.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Claud 
Ferguson  iRept.  No.  1250); 

H.R.  6890.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lester 
W.   Hein  .md   Sadie  Heln    (Rept.  No.    1251); 

H.R.  8088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wlllard 
Herndon  Rusk  (Rept.  No.  1252); 

H.R.  9568.  .^n  act  lor  the  relief  of  Luclen 
A.  Murzyn    (Rept.  No.   1253); 

H.R.  lt>050.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Russell  T.  Randall   (Rept.  No.  1254); 

H.R.  10058.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Esther  D.  Borda  (Rept.  No.  1255); 

H.R.  10199.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd 
W   Corblsler  (Rept.  No.  1256); 

H.R.  10655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
.\nderson  iRept.  No.  1257) ; 

H.R.  11166.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earl  S. 
Haldeman.  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  1258);  and 

H.R.  12073.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Alliuiarlo   I  Rept.  No.   1259). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1274.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald  C. 
Goewty   (Rept.  No.   1260). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 
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S.  986.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Edward  L. 
Plclcren  (  Rept.  No.  1261 ) ;  and 

S.  2860.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Clyde 
Nichols   (retired)    (Rept.  No.  1262). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  -CANADA- 
UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY GROUP"  (S.  DOC.  NO. 
83) 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  submit 
the  report  of  the  Senate  delegation  to 
the  11th  meeting  of  the  Canada-United 
States  InteiTiarliamentary  Group,  of 
which  I  wa^  Chairman,  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C  .  in  March.  The  report  is 
under  50  pages,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  i 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   PROUTY  ( for  himself  and  Mr. 
Scott i  : 

S.  3649.  A  bill  to  pro\:de  private  enterprise 
with  incentives  to  employ  and  train  unem- 
ployed and  low  income  unskilled  persons  re- 
siding in  both  urban  and  rural  areas,  and 
to  provide  community  employment  and 
truiiung  by  Federal  and  local  governments 
as  the  employer  of  last  resort;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

{ See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Prouty  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.)  i 
Bv   Mr    H.\RTKE:  ' 

S.  3650.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ellas  P. 
Demetracopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv 

By  Mr    BREWSTER: 

S.  3651  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eufemia  C. 
Balandray: 

S.  3652.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lam  Mun 
Kwai.  Au  Ye  mg  Kwai  Wing.  Enoch  Shih 
also  known  as  Isaac  Shih.  and  Ylm  Ho  Shing: 
and 

S.  3653  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ruggero 
Curzi,  his  wife.  Maria  Curzi,  and  their  three 
children.  Oscar  Curzi.  Fabio  Curzi.  and  Lore- 
dana  Curzi:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr.  \LANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  AncEN )  : 

S.J.  Res.  178.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  term  of  office  of 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading,  i 

By  Mr  MANSFIELD  (for  h:mself.  Mr. 
Aiken.  Mr  Pearson.  Mr.  Proxmire. 
Mr  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  and  Mr. 
Tydings)  : 

3  J  Res  179.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  nomination  and 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when 
he  introduced  the  above  joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  TMr.  Clark  J, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  I  Mr.  FongI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
MagnusonJ.  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  I S.  3634 1  to  disarm  lawless  per- 
sons and  assist  State  and  Federal  en- 
forcement agencies  in  preventing  and 
solving  gun  crimes  by  requiring  registra- 
tion of  all  firearms  and  licenses  for  pur- 
chase and  possession  of  firearms  and 
ammunition;  and  to  encourage  respon- 
sible State  firearms  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  occasion  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  adding  lais 
name  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  important 
proposed  legislation.  I  think  the  response 
of  tile  leaders  in  the  Senate  to  the  prob- 
lem, at  least  as  a  partial  solution,  is 
gratifying.  I  hope  that  perhaps  more  of 
my  colleagues  will  liave  an  opportunity, 
in  the  days  ahead,  to  study  the  proposed 
legislation  and  render  their  assistance. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  3640  introduced  by  my- 
self and  Mr.  Ribicoff  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission To  Study  the  Organization, 
Operation,  and  Management  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  Government,  and  to 
recommend  changes  necessary  or  desir- 
able in  the  interest  of  governmental 
efliciency  and  economy,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Tower  1  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  I  Mr.  FongJ  be 
added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 76— NINTH  INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS  ON  HIGH-SPEED  PHO- 
TOGRAPHY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  a  concur- 
rent resolution,  which  the  Senate  has 
passed  on  several  occasions  in  other  Con- 
gresses, dealing  with  the  forthcoming 
Ninth  International  Congress  on  High- 
Speed  Photography  which  will  be  held  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  in  August  1970.  Tlie  con- 
gress is  sponsored  by  the  Society  of  Mo- 
tion Picture  and  Television  Engineers, 

This  congress  has  been  preceded  by 
similar  meetings  in  Washington  in  1952, 
Paris  in  1954.  London  in  1956,  Cologne 
in  1958.  Washington  in  1960.  The  Hague 
in  1962,  Zurich  in  1965.  and  Stockholm 
in  1968.  Previous  congresses  abroad 
have  been  endorsed  and  assisted  by  the 
government  of  the  country  in  which  they 
were  held  and.  in  the  United  States  in 
1960.  under  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 75  of  the  86th  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  which  I 
am  submitting  today  and  a  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record  to  explain  the 
purpose  of  this  congress,  and  the  im- 
portance of  high-speed  photography  in 
this  age  of  automation  and  space  travel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred,  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  concurrent  resolution  and 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The    concurrent    resolution    'S.    Con. 


Res.  76  >  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  as  follows: 
S.  CoN.  Res.  76 

Whereas  high  speed  photographic  tech- 
niques can  magnify  the  time  scale  of  scien- 
tific phenomena  revealing  parameters  for 
research,  engineering  and  testing  that  are 
extremely   Important   to   every   nation;    and 

Whereas  the  First  and  Plftli  International 
Congress  on  High  Speed  Photography  were 
held  in  the  U.S.A.,  as  organized  and  con- 
ducted by  the  Society  of  Motion  Picture  and 
Television  Engineers:  and 

Whereas  the  Fifth  International  Congress 
on  High  Speed  Photography  in  1960  wa.s 
supported  by  the  Federal  Government.  ;is 
expressed  in  the  S.  Con.  Res.  75  in  1959;  and 

Whereas  other  meetings  were  held  in  Pari^, 
London.  Cologne,  The  Hague.  Zurich,  and 
Stockholm,  and  in  each  instance  these  meet- 
ings have  received  the  recognition  and  the 
support  of  the  governments  of  the  respectlvp 
host  countries;  and 

Whereas  with  each  meeting  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  on  High  Speed  Photograph', 
has  grown  in  prestige  and  stature,  and  at- 
tracts more  countries  in  a  continuing  growth 
pattern;  and 

Whereas  the  importance  of  high  speed 
photography  is  reflected  in  nearly  all  of  the 
physical  sciences,  including  medical,  bio- 
logical, space  and  many  other  fields;  and 

Whereas  the  SMPTE  is  once  again  spon.sor- 
ing  the  International  Congress  on  High  Sperd 
Photography  in  Denver,  Colorado,  in  .'\ugusi 
1970.  and  is  desirous  of  representing  the 
U.S.A.  as  the  host  country  in  the  best  pos- 
sible light;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  is  fully  appreclati\r- 
of  the  importance  of  assuring  this  inteni.i- 
tional  scientific  meeting  is  conducted  in  .. 
manner  which  will  bring  credit  and  enhanced 
prestige  to  the  U.S. .A.;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  belief  of  the  Congress 
that— 

1 1 )  the  democratic  environment  of  the 
free  world  is  the  best  environment  for  the 
achievement  in  science;  and 

(2)  scientists  and  engineers  have  special 
advantages  and  opportunities  to  assist  in 
achieving  international  understanding  sinct 
the  laws  and  concepts  of  science  cross  .ii: 
national  and  ideological  boundaries;  and 

i3l  high  speed  photography  is  a  univers;:i 
tool  in  science,  important  to  nearly  all  sci- 
ences internationally,  and  the  International 
Contrress  on  High  Speed  Photography  is  .ai 
excellent  means  of  disseminating  the  ad- 
vances in  technology;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  is  interested  in  1 1  i 
promoting  international  understanding  inici 
good  will;  1 2)  enhancing  the  excellence  ■  : 
American  science,  both  basic  and  applied: 
and  (3)  furthering  international  cooperatior. 
in  science  and  technology  by  creating  thr 
necessary  climate  for  effective  interchance 
of  ideas;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  all  Interested 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  should 
participate  actively  to  the  greatest  practi- 
cable extent  in  the  Ninth  International  Con- 
gress on  High  Speed  Photography  to  be  heh. 
in  Denver,  Colorado,  in  August  1970.  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Society  of  Motio:; 
Picture  and  Television  Engineers. 

The  statement,  presented  by  Mr 
Magnuson,  is  as  follows: 

IMIORTANCE  OF  HIGH-SpEED  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Section  1.  High  speed  photography  con- 
tinuously Increases  in  complexity,  as  well  ..- 
importance  in  our  world,  since  each  year  i*? 
application  to  science  goes  forward  at  an 
accelerated  pace.  As  a  tool  in  science,  hish 
speed  photography  is  constantly  alerted  •• 
the  needs  in  the  study  of  the  whole  universe 
in  Its  infinite  space  or  Infinitesimal  objectiv- 
ity. Fundamental  data  in  many  fields  or  re- 
search throughout  the  world  require  observa- 
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tlons  and  measurements  that  would  be  im- 
possible without  the  unilateral  growth  in 
high  speed  photographic  techniques 

HISTORT      OF      THE      INTERNATIONAL      CONGRESS 
ON    HIGH-SPEED    PHOTOGRAPHY 

Section  2.  Realizing  the  importance  of 
high  speed  photography  in  the  ever  widening 
periphery  of  science  on  an  international 
basis,  the  First  International  Congress  on 
High  Speed  Photography  was  organized  and 
conducted  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Society  of  .Motion  Picture  and  Television  En- 
gineers, in  Washington.  DC,  in  1952.  Sub- 
sequent meetings  were  held  at  2-  and  3-year 
intervals  in  Paris  (1964i,  London  (1956), 
Cologne  (1958),  Washington.  D.C.  (1960), The 
Hague  (19621.  Zurich  (1965),  and  Stockholm 
1 1968).  In  each  instance,  these  meetings  have 
received  the  recognition  and  the  -support  of 
the  Government  of  the  respective  host  coun- 
tries. With  each  meeting,  the  International 
Congress  on  High  Speed  Photography  has 
grown  In  stature,  prestige,  and  is  ever  influ- 
encing additional  countries  who  are  now  real- 
izing the  significance  of  these  meetings.  In 
1952  only  4  countries  were  represented  at  the 
meeting,  whereas  more  than  20  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  latest  meeting. 

The  Society  of  Motion  Picture  and  Televi- 
.>ion  Engineers  is  once  again  sponsoring  the 
International  Congress  on  High  Speed  Pho- 
tography to  be  held  in  Denver.  Colorado. 
.August  1970.  for  the  9th  Congress  in  the 
.series.  The  SMPTE  is  fully  appreciative  of 
•.he  importance  of  a,ssurlng  that  this  inter- 
national .scientific  meeting  is  conducted  in  a 
manner  which  will  bring  credit  and  enhance 
prestige  to  the  U.S.A.  as  the  ho.st  nation. 

PURPOSE     OF    THIS     RESOLUTION 

Section  3.  The  Congress,  sincere  in  the  be- 
lief that: 

( 1 )  The  democratic  environment  of  the 
free  world  is  the  best  environment  for 
achievement  in  science. 

(2)  Scientists  and  engineers  have  special 
.'tdvantages  and  opportunities  to  assist  in 
.LChieving  international  understanding  since 
the  laws  and  concepts  of  science  cross  all  na- 
tional and  ideological  boundaries:  and  being 
Interested  in: 

la)  promoting  international  understand- 
ing and  good  will: 

lb)  enhancing  the  excellence  of  American 
.science,  both  basic  and  applied; 

(c)  furthering  international  cooperation 
in  science  and  technology  by  creating  the 
necessary  climate  for  effective  interchange  of 
ideas;  does  hereby  endorse  the  Ninth  Inter- 
national Congress  on  High  Speed  Photogra- 
phy to  be  held  in  Denver.  Colorado,  in 
.August  1970,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Society  of  Motion  Picture  and  Television 
Engineers,  and  urges  that  all  interested 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  actively 
participate  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

Peacetime  Uses  of  High-Speed  Photograph}/ 
High  Speed  Photography  Is  applied  to 
nearly  every  field  of  the  physical  sciences 
;-iermittlng  the  analysis  of  events  otherwise 
impossible  to  see  or.  in  many  cases,  to  com- 
prehend or  predict.  Investigations  by  High 
■Speed  Photographic  methods  for  study  of 
basic  phenomenon  in  the  laboratories  leads 
to  measurements  in  many  other  fields  so  that 
specialized  techniques  and  equipments  for 
rne  area  of  science  soon  become  the  working 
nol  for  other  areas.  Introduction  of  new 
optical  systems  such  as  fiber  optics,  new  light 
sources  such  as  lasers,  new  mechanical  fric- 
tion free  systems  such  as  magnetic  suspen- 
sion rotary  units,  new  high  speed  photo- 
.rraphic  color  emulsions,  new  electronic  con- 
cepts and  other  innovations  have  all  been 
';tilized  in  helping  to  advance  the  technology 
of  High  Speed  Photography  in  almost  every 
'■oncelvable  physical  science. 

The  medical  field  is  rapidly  advancing  in 
the  use  of  high  speed  photography  in  blood, 
retinal,  heart  and  brain  studies;  internal  de- 


formities, and  diseases;  bodily  defects,  cleft 
pallet,  oral  malformations,  calcification,  and 
cellular  or  tissue  conditions  in  the  medical 
research. 

In  the  fields  of  research  In  biology  and 
botany,  high  speed  photography  has  been 
instrumental  in  gaining  information  about 
single  cell  sea  animals  for  nuclear  studies; 
in  oceanography,  previous  guesswork  Is 
rapidly  becoming  replaced  by  precise  knowl- 
edge in  underwater  research;  precise  motion 
in  minute  particles  can  now  be  studied;  in- 
creasingly effectiveness  in  measurement  in 
atomic  physics,  including  photographs  of 
photons:  and  in  space  science  meters  and 
ariiftcial  meters  are  photographed  tor  study 
of  metal  disintegration  at  all  possible  speeds, 
and  the  age  old  secrets  of  the  universe  arc 
now  coming  into  sharper  focus  through  more 
sophisticated  camera  and  computer  combina- 
tions in  contemporary  research. 

Our  everyday  lives,  as  well  as  the  latest 
advancements  in  science,  lu-e  highly  influ- 
enced by  the  accurate  visual  and  precise  data 
gathering  po.ssibilities  of  high  speed  photog- 
raphy. The  automobile  we  drive  with  highly 
efficient  combustion  systems  and  with  the 
latest  innovations  in  passenger  safety  de- 
vices; the  jet  aircraft  of  today  In  its  aerody- 
namic stability,  efficient  mot<jr  burning 
characteristics,  and  vibration  free  bodies; 
alloys  of  metal  used  in  cooking  utensils  and 
cutlery  with  fracture  reducing  stainless 
steels;  tin  can,  paper  and  labric  manufacture 
and  testing;  and,  many  other  items  In  which 
time-motion  or  breakage  tests  have  become 
constantly  increased  in  effectiveness  by  util- 
izing high  speed  photography  In  Its  various 
categories. 

High  speed  photography  has  not  only  been 
a  tool  for  fault  finding  in  mechanical  mo- 
tion, but  has  been  it  most  valuable  tool  in  the 
field  of  research  in  explosive  phenomena, 
dynamic  characteristics  of  electricity  and 
light,  the  chemistry  of  condensation  and  va- 
porization in  volatile  liquids,  and  the  study 
of  outer  space.  It  seems  since  w-e  are  contin- 
uously finding  new  fields  in  which  proven 
techniques  have  become  applicable  that  every 
field  of  the  physical  sciences  in  research,  en- 
gineering and  testing  now  has  something  to 
gain  through  the  application  of  high  speed 
photography. 

In  a  simplified  terminology,  high  speed 
photography  can  be  broken  down  into  these 
major  categories:  high  speed  cinematog- 
raphy, often  referred  to  as  "time  magnifica- 
tion"; short  duration  pulsed  light  sources  of 
plasma  arcs  and  lasers  with  controlled  timing 
possibilities  down  to  one  nanosecond  dura- 
tion (the  time  that  light  travels  a  distance 
of  about  one  foot):  image  dissection  and 
image  converter  systems  and  cameras;  se- 
quence framing  cameras  that  will  take  sev- 
eral pictures  at  the  rate  of  several  million 
per  second;  continuous  writing  streak  or 
smear  cameras  that  will  give  a  signature 
characteristic  of  scientific  parameters  fre- 
quently for  self-luminous  objects;  and,  a 
multitude  of  systems  utilizing  combinations 
of  these  different  types  with  equipment  de- 
signed specifically  for  research  in  the  various 
fields  of  the  nhyslcal  sciences. 

Tl:ie  problems  of  scientific  investigation 
become  the  areas  of  advancement  in  high 
speed  photography  when  the  nature  imposed 
limitations  on  man  for  observation  in  time 
and  space  prevent  reaching  into  the  un- 
known. The  sharpening  of  our  scientific 
senses  by  the  technology  of  high  speed  pho- 
tography has  deepened  our  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  enabled  us  to  see  what  is  actually 
happening.  Man's  technical  know--how  has 
increased  more  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years 
than  ever  before.  It  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance that  the  research  worker  keep  in  touch 
v/ith  their  professional  colleagues  Interna- 
tionally. Tills  scientific  grapevine  utilizes  a 
cross-fertilization  for  the  different  sciences 
with  high  speed  photography  as  a  tool  for 
delving  into  the  unknown. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  305— RESO- 
LUTION TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE 
DOCUMENT  PROGRESS  IN  THE 
PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL  OF 
AIR  POLLUTION" 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  >  S.  Res.  305  >  ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  305 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a 
.Senate  document  the  first  report  of  the 
Secretary  ot  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, entitled  Progress  in  the  Prevention 
and  Control  of  Air  Pollution",  In  accordance 
with  Section  306,  Public  Law  90-148,  the 
.Air  Quality  .Act  of  1967,  together  with  Illus- 
trations; and  that  there  be  printed  two 
thousand  five  hundred  additional  copies  of 
such  document  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
AMENDMENT  NO.  849 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Nelson]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No,  849  to  S.  3097,  a  bill 
extending  the  Defen.se  Production  Act 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it  is  .so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  CERTAIN  CON- 
STRUCTION AT  MILITARY  IN- 
STALLATIONS—AMENDMENT 

AMEND.ME.VT    .Nfi      M.'il 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  .submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
hnn,  to  the  bill  'H.R.  16703-  to  author- 
ize certain  construction  at  military  in- 
stallations, and  for  other  purpo.ses. 
which  wa.s  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  jirintcd. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  BILLS 
RELATING  TO  ADDITION  OF  NEW 
AREAS  TO  NATIONAL  WILDER- 
NESS PRESERVATION  SYSTEM 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  would  like 
to  announce  that  open  public  hearings 
on  four  bills  to  add  several  new  areas 
to  the  National  Wilderness  P/cservation 
System  will  be  conducted  starting  at  10 
a.m..  Thursday.  June  20. 

The  hearings  v.ill  be  held  in  room  3110 
of  the  New  Senate  OfBcc  Building  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands, 
of  which  Senator  Frank  Church  is 
chairman. 

The  bills  to  be  considered  arc — 

S.  3379.  to  designate  the  Great  Sv.amp 
Wilderness  Area  in  Morris  County,  N.J.; 

S.  3343,  to  designate  the  Pelican  Island 
Wilderness  Area  in  Indian  River  County. 
Fla.; 

S.  3425,  to  designate  the  Monomoy 
Wilderness  Area  in  Barnstable  County, 
Mass.:  and 

S.  3502.  to  designate  as  wilderness  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  Seney.  Huron  Island 
and  Michigan  Islands  National  Wildlife 
Refuges  in  Michigan,  the  Gravel  Island 
and  Green  Bay  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uges in  Wisconsin,  and  the  Moosehorn 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Maine. 
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Individuals  or  organizations  interested 
in  presenting  direct  testimony  should 
call  or  write  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  room  3106,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  Washington,  DC 
Statements  submitted  for  the  record 
should  also  be  addressed  to  the  commit- 
tee. 1 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  BY 
StmCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICUL- 
TURAL RESEARCH  AND  GENERAL 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  announce  that  hear- 
ings on  poultry  inspection  have  been 
scheduled  for  July  1  and  2  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Research  and 
General  Legislation.  The  subject  bills  are 
S.  2846,  S.  2932.  H.R.  16363.  and  title  I  of 
S.  3383.  The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room 
324  Old  Senate  Office  Building  beginning 
at  10  a.m.  Anyone  wishing  to  testify 
should  contact  the  committee  clerk  as 
soon  aa  possible. 


NOTICE      OF      HEARING      ON      TAX 
COURT   BILL     S.    2041) 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery,  I  wish  to  announce  a  hearing 
for  the  consideration  of  the  relationship 
between  S.  2041  and  a  recent  Department 
of  Justice  study  of  the  desirability  of  re- 
vising the  procedure  for  litigating  tax 
disputes.  S.  2041  is  a  bill  which  would 
remove  the  Tax  Court  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  make  it 
an  article  III  court. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  at  9:30  a.m.. 
on  Wednesday,  June  26.  1968.  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  hearing  room,  6226 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306.  New  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarj'  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  i 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ^LANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  approximately 
10  minutes,  during  which  time  there 
will  be  a  colloquy  between  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Vennont 
and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ELECTORAL  REFORM 

Mi-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  of  last  week,  I  offered  to  the 


Senate  some  comments  concerning  what 
I  feel  are  the  inadequacies,  the  inequi- 
ties, in  our  electoral  system.  The  pro- 
posals I  then  made  were  neither  new,  nor 
original  with  me.  But  the  response  re- 
ceived— from  the  press  and  public 
sources  and  from  interested  citizens 
across  the  land — has  reinforced  my  own 
personal  belief  that  the  time  has  come 
to  investigate  seriously  some  of  our 
basic  electoral  procedures.  I  do  not  pro- 
FK)se  the  ultimate  solutions  but  I  do  be- 
lieve that  a  fresh  and  far-reaching  study 
of  the  electoral  system  touching  at  least 
the  areas  where  I  have  attempted  to  pre- 
cipitate discussion  is  at  the  least  neces- 
sary and  long  overdue. 

Eliminating  the  electoral  college  and 
allowing  the  people  to  elect  their  Presi- 
dent directly;  extending  the  franchise 
of  the  ballot  to  young  adults  18  and 
older:  and  replacing  our  circus-like 
party  conventions  would  be  a  consider- 
able improvement  that  I  believe  would 
withstand  the  test  of  any  objective  study. 

Today  I  shall  introduce  recommenda- 
tions for  constitutional  reform  along 
these  lines  and  joining  me.  I  am  happy 
to  say,  are  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kaiisas  [  Mr.  Pearson  1  and  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  IMr.  Aiken], 
whose  status  as  the  ranking  Republican 
in  this  body  and  whose  long  years  of  po- 
litical experience  and  public  service  add 
a  great  deal  to  this  dialog.  We  hope 
that  these  proposals,  along  with  those 
previously  introduced  by  many  of  oui- 
colleagues  will  provide  the  necessary  ve- 
hicles to  conduct  the  investigation  long 
overdue. 

First  of  all,  we  ask  that  the  Senate 
review  the  nominating  process  and  offer 
a  plan  to  replace  the  present  happen- 
stance primarj-  and  convention  system 
with  a  measure  calling  for  a  single  na- 
tional primary. 

The  presidential  primaries  under  our 
present  happenstance  system  find  the 
great  confrontation  of  candidates  in 
areas  that  often  represent  less  than  a 
valid  cross  section  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  candidates,  although  competing 
for  the  delegate  votes  which  they  may 
not  receive  even  if  victorious,  are  at- 
tempting to  demonstrate  to  the  coun- 
try their  broad  appeal  to  the  people. 
What  better  method  is  there  to  demon- 
strate broad  appeal  than  to  permit  all 
voters  to  demonstrate  their  preference? 
Under  our  present  system,  we  seem  to 
be  blindly  seeking  a  choice  of  a  nominee 
enmeshed  in  a  maze  of  conflicting  State 
law  and  dubious  custom  and  practice 
that  preclude  a  rational  popular  choice 
at  this  most  critical  point  in  our  election 
process. 

The  net  result  is  that  a  great  deal  of 
money  is  spent  to  achieve  an  apparent 
victory  in  a  few  primary  States:  the  ef- 
fect may  be  fatal  for  the  underfinanced, 
understaffed  candidate  and  the  American 
voter  is  left  bewildered  and  confused,  un- 
initiated to  the  political  ploy  and  coun- 
terploy  and  ready,  justifiably,  to  make 
the  charge:  'political  manipulation."  I 
hope  that  any  study  along  these  lines  will 
also  renew  the  effort  to  achieve  a  real- 
istic proposal  for  the  financing  of  presi- 
dential primaries  and  elections.  With  a 
national  primary  I  feel  much  could  be  ac- 
complished to  avoid  what  so  many  peo- 
ple have  characterized  as  the  "circus"  at- 
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mosphere  that  surrounds  this  frantic 
delegate  hunt  and  the  extravaganza  of  a 
convention.  A  national  primary  could  re- 
place the  convention  completely.  How- 
ever, a  national  convention  would  have 
greater  direction  if  it  were  held  after  a 
national  primary  especially  if  the  dele- 
gates thereto  were  disciplined  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  primao'  from  their  State. 

The  plan  offered  by  Senator  Aiken. 
Senator  Pearson,  and  myself  also  calls 
for  the  abolition  of  the  electoral  college. 
The  case  has  been  made  and  there  l.s 
little  to  add.  I  would  only  say  that  it  i.s 
a  measure  of  our  political  confusion  to- 
day that  we  still  face  the  prospect  of 
having  a  President  who  does  not  repre- 
sent the  people  or  even  the  election  re- 
sults of  the  States  from  which  the  elec- 
tors were  sent.  Plainly  and  simply,  this 
is  the  fallacy  of  the  electoral  college. 
Abolition  of  the  electoral  college  would 
eliminate  the  bloc  State  \'oting.  The 
changing  world  has  had  its  effects  upon 
the  structure  of  the  Presidency.  The  fact 
is  that  the  interest  of  the  constituency 
rests  directly  in  the  office  of  President  us 
the  representative  of  the  electorate  .s 
views  rather  than  the  views  of  a  region. 
To  continue  the  electoral  college  is  to 
deny  the  cohesiveness  of  the  50  States 
as  a  national  unit — to  ignore  the  evolu- 
tion of  our  Nation  technologically  and 
idealogically 

The  States  are  represented  by  two  Sen- 
ators, the  cities  and  the  districts  by 
their  elected  Congressmen.  The  people 
should  be  represented  by  the  President, 
and  he  should  be  elected  by  popular 
vote. 

The  proposal  I  am  introducing  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Vermont  iMr. 
Aiken  J  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  would  allow  just  that.  It 
is  not  a  new  proposal.  Over  the  years 
many  such  measures  have  been  intro- 
duced and  a  number  are  pending  this 
Congress.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Bayh]  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Smith]  have  advocated  such  a 
procedure  for  sometime,  as  have  the 
Senators  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers: 
and  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick].  They 
and  others  have  advocated  reforms  in 
our  electoral  college  system,  even  its 
abolition.  I  wish  to  join  these  Senators 
in  stimulating  further  study  of  these 
matters  in  hopes  of  revealing  the  short- 
comings, the  inequities,  and  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  electoral  college. 

In  my  remarks  last  Tuesday  I  also 
mentioned  extending  the  franchise  of  the 
ballot  to  young  adults,  18  years  and  over. 
The  arguments  have  been  set  forth  more 
fully  for  this  proposal  than  for  any  of 
the  others:  the  right  to  vote  simply  would 
be  given  to  those  who  are  compelled  to 
fight  our  wars  but  have  no  voice  in  select- 
ing the  officials  who  make  the  policie.' 
that  lead  to  war;  to  those  who  are  treated 
as  adults  by  our  civil  and  criminal  courts 
and  are  made  to  suffer  the  full  penalties 
of  the  law  yet  have  no  opportunity  to 
choose  the  officials  who  make  the  laws. 
I  think  it  is  about  time  we  faced  this  issue 
squarely. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  8  would  pro- 
vide the  necessary  constitutional  change. 
That  resolution  is  now  pending  before 
the  Constitutional  Amendments  Subcom- 
mittee— the  Bayh  subcommittee.  Hear- 
ings have  been  held,  and  I  would  hope 
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that  the  measure  could  be  reported  out 
by  the  subcommittee  and  by  the  full  com- 
mittee so  that  the  Senate  could  consider 
such  a  change  before  the  90th  Congress 
closes  this  year. 

I  mentioned  further  in  my  remarks  last 
Tuesday  the  suggestion  that  the  OfQce  of 
the  Presidency  be  limited  to  one  6-year 
teim.  Tliis  is  not  a  new  proposal.  I  do 
believe  that  any  investigation  of  the 
electoral  system  must  include  the  term 
of  the  Presidency  while  considering  the 
methods  of  his  election.  One  cannot  sepa- 
rate the  effects  of  partisanship  after  the 
flection  when  considering  the  issue  of 
partisanship  before  the  election.  Any 
study  should  include  the  demands  of 
ijartisan  politics  and  the  burdens  of  seek- 
ing renomination.  The  single  6-year  term 
Is  the  case  in  Mexico.  It  has  worked  well 
and  it  should  be  considered.  The  distin- 
fiuished  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken)  and  I  are  offering  a  resolution 
that  provides  for  such  a  constitutional 
change  so  that  this  aspect  may  rightly  be 
included  in  the  investigation. 

With  the  introduction  of  these  various 
proposals  to  supplement  those  that  have 
.ilready  been  introduced,  the  investiga- 
tion can  begin.  It  can  encompass  all  the 
aspects  of  Presidential  politics.  The  study 
IS  long  overdue. 

The  tragic  events  of  the  ijast  days  have 
.shocked  and  saddened  us  beyond  expres- 
sion. Robert  Kennedy  was  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  great  capacity  for  .seeking 
new  ideas  and  new  approaches  to  very 
old  problems.  Our  shock  and  sadness 
could  be  no  better  channeled  than  to  ex- 
press it  as  he  would — in  a  constructive 
.search  for  .solutions. 

I  proposed  last  Tuesday  that  a  restric- 
tion should  be  considered  on  the  open  ex- 
posure of  our  presidential  candidates.  I 
.tppreciate  the  desire  of  the  candidates  to 
meet  the  people  directly  and  of  the  peo- 
ple to  be  in  the  presence  of  these  candi- 
dates. But  the  tragedies  of  the  past  5 
vears  have  demonstrated  the  inordinate 
risk.  The  appointment  of  a  Presidential 
Commission  on  Violence  demonstrates 
'hat  there  are  questions  that  must  be 
answered  about  the  use  of  violence 
against  our  public  figures.  I  believe  also 
'hat  there  is  something  wrong  in  our  so- 
ciety that  must  be  coiTected.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  country  is  sick  beyond 
cure,  that  our  society's  illness  is  terminal. 
I  do  believe,  however,  that  a  cure  for  the 
violence  a.t-ainst  our  public  figures  is  not 
yet  available  and  to  deny  that  .something 
must  bs  done — as  an  interim  measure — 
to  utilize  the  potential  of  mass  com- 
munication and  restrict  the  risk  to  our 
national  leaders  is  to  prejudge  that  the 
status  quo  is  an  acceptable  norm  for  this 
i-ociety. 

I  hope  the  interest  in  these  proposals 
v.ill  not  dissipate  \vith  the  passage  of 
time.  For  time  is  no  longer  unlimited. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr, 
.'\iken]  and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  joint  resolution  to  change  the  term  of 
the  Presidency,  and  on  behalf  of  both 
of  us  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson]  I  send  to  the  desk 
another  joint  resolution  seeking  to  estab- 
lish a  national  primary  and  requiring  the 
direct  election  of  the  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
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resolutions  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolutions,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Mansfield,  for  himself  and  otheV 
Senators,  were  received,  i-ead  twice  by 
their  titles,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  as  follows: 

S  J.  Res.  178.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  term  of  office  of  Pres- 
ident and  V'lce  President  of  the  United 
States;  and 

S  J.  Res.  179.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
.Tjnendment  to  the  Ck)nstltutlon  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  tlie  nomination  and  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  Slates. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  various  news- 
paper editorials  and  articles  concerning 
this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  7,  19681 
A  Threat  to  the  System 

The  shooting  of  Senator  Kennedy,  some 
commentators  fear,  threatens  the  very  .sur- 
vival of  America's  political  system.  While 
that  may  overstate  the  case  somewhat,  surely 
the  worry  is  not  entirely  unfounded 

If  violence  continues  to  grow  and  spread. 
It  wtll  of  course  lead  to  stronger  efforts  to  sup- 
press it.  In  such  circumstances  it  would  be 
easy  to  envision  not  only  this  country  but 
others  drifting  closer  to  totalitarianism." 

We  naturally  prefer  to  think  that  the  re- 
cent unhappy  events  will  shock  leaders  of 
opinion  into  ceasing  the  preachments  that 
do  so  much  to  stimulate  the  violence.  The 
way  some  of  them  have  talked,  violent  acts 
have  become  little  more  than  another  form 
t)f  free  speech. 

Even  if  the  trend  is  arrested,  though,  there 
still  will  be  reason  to  reappraise  the  nation's 
methods  of  choosing  its  leaders.  It  is  possible 
to  alter  those  methods,  in  ways  that  would 
promote  both  candidate  safety  and  intelli- 
gent public  choice,  without  endangering  the 
country's  tradition  of  freedom. 

The  idea  that  candidates  should  drop  in  on 
almost  every  hamlet  and  shake  as  many 
hands  as  they  can  grasp  is.  after  all,  of  rela- 
tively recent  origin.  Campaigns  that  stretch 
over  many  months  are  something  that  ear- 
lier -Americans  never  foresaw  either.  This 
process  certainly  endangers  public  figures  ex- 
cessively; no  matter  how  careful  the  security 
measures,  a  candidate  will  still  be  at  the 
mercy  of  an  assassin  who  is  willing  to  take 
the  consequences. 

.^side  from  that,  the  present  setup  simply 
serves  •.  le  nation  poorly.  The  incessant  cam- 
paicns  tirain  the  physical  energy  of  men  who. 
if  they  attain  office,  will  need  all  the  strength 
they  can  summon.  When  governors.  Congress- 
men and  other  elected  officeholders  tramp 
the  country  interminably,  moreover,  their 
constituents  are  denied  their  services  for  far 
too  long. 

The  lengthy  campaigns  have  also  helped 
to  balloon  political  budget.s,  enlarging  the 
risk  that  the  candidates  who  attain  office  will 
be  beholden  to  their  biggest  contributors. 

It's  a  problem  that  cannot  be  completely 
solved:  no  one  wants  to  isolate  a  candidate 
somewhere  in  a  sealed  room.  But  wl.=er  use 
of  television  and  other  modern  communica- 
tions media  should  make  it  possible  to  cut 
down  on  the  hand-shaking. 

If  that  were  done,  it  should  be  possible  to 
cut  down  on  the  length  of  campaigns  as  well. 
Britain  manages  to  pick  its  governments  in 
a  matter  of  a  very  few  weeks,  and  there's  no 
evidence  that  its  political  process  suffers 
thereby. 


The  grim  e\ent  of  this  week  clearly  offers 
fresh  reason  to  dispense  with  elongated  po- 
litical circuses. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun. 

June  17,  1968) 

Time  To  Change 

Senator  Mansfield  speaks  for  many  in  and 
out  of  politics  when  he  calls  for  a  whole  new 
procedure  for  nominating  and  electing  Presi- 
dents. The  existing  system  Is  nonsensical  and 
dangerous.  The  state  primaries  are  expensive 
and  prove  not  enough.  Both  conventions  have 
become  unrepresentative  of  the  electorate. 
The  post-convention  face-to-face  campaign- 
ing style  of  the  past  decade  is  dangerous,  too 
demanding,  of  more  benefit  as  a  morale 
booster  for  party  workers  than  as  a  vote  get- 
ter, and  a  showcase  for  talents  that  are  not 
really  crucial  In  a  President.  Then  when  all 
of  that  Is  over,  there  is  the  electoral  college, 
with  Its  capacity  to  elect  the  candidate  with 
the  fewer  votes,  or  no  one  at  all. 

Senator  Mansfield  proposes  specific  reme- 
dies, such  as  a  national  primary  and  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President,  and  greater 
use  of  television  and  radio.  There  would  be 
drawbacks  involved  in  each  of  those  ap- 
proaches, but  they  may  be  the  best  of  all  the 
possibilities.  What  is  needed — we  hate  to  say 
It — is  a  top  level  commission  of  t;overnnient 
and  non-government  experts  to  study  the 
existing  political  environment  and  the  many 
Ideas  for  change  and  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress the  changes  It  believes  will  be  most 
useful. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post, 

June  15,  19681 

Mike's  Electoral  Package 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  has 
properly  read  the  mood  of  the  country  in 
calling  for  a  major  overhaul  of  the  machinery 
for  the  election  of  the  President  The  assas". 
sinatlon  of  Senater  Kennedy  has  made  us 
more  aware  of  the  extravaganza  aspects  of 
otir  quadrennial  campaigns  It  Is  unfortunate 
that  nothing  can  be  done  to  alter  the  ma- 
chinery that  is  operating  so  uncertalnlv  be- 
fore the  1968  decision  is  made. 

The  most  important  item  in  the  Majorllv 
leader's  galaxy  of  reforms  is  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President.  For- 
tunately, this  now  has  widespread  public 
support.  The  alternatives  have  been  exhaus- 
tively studied,  and  most  of  the  authorities 
who  have  been  warning  tis  for  years  about 
the  perils  in  the  outmoded  Electoral  College 
are  now  ready  to  accept  direct  election  of  the 
President  and  his  running  mate,  without  any 
wobbling  and  manlpulable  device  between 
them  and  the  people  Congress  has  been  too 
slow  in  sending  this  refr.rm.  nlreadv  embodied 
in  a  carefully  worked  out  constitutional 
amendment,  to  the  states  for  ratification. 

Much  more  dlfHcult  is  the  Mansfield  rec- 
ommendation for  Nationwide  primaries  to 
be  held  on  a  single  day  for  nomination  of 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  candidates. 
Unlike  the  direct-election  amendment,  this 
proposal  has  not  been  carefully  worked  out. 
Despite  much  talk  of  abolishing  the  nation.il 
party  conventions,  no  group  has  yet  devised 
a  system  of  uniform  primaries  that  has  won 
anything  like  a  consensus.  Additional  work 
will  have  to  be  done  on  this  reform,  and 
there  would  be  no  point  In  holding  up  en- 
actment of  the  direct-election  amendment 
until  this  more  troublesome  problem  lias 
been  solved. 

Extension  of  the  right  to  vote  to  18-year- 
olds  in  every  state,  a  reform  that  Is  spon- 
sored by  President  Johnson  and  many  others, 
is  in  a  very  different  category.  It  can  be,  and 
should  be,  promptly  approved.  The  country 
seems  to  be  readv  for  It.  No  complicated 
machinery  would  be  i^ecessary  to  put  it  into 
effect. 

As  for  Mr.  Mansfield's  other  propwasal.  a 
single   six-year    term   for    the    President.    It 
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might  better  have  been  left  in  his  secret  file. 
Having  limited  every  President  to  two  four- 
year  terms  only  a  few  years  ago,  Congress  is 
not  UHely  further  to  shorten  the  time  In 
which  an  administration  can  carry  out  its 
program.  This  controversial  item  serves  only 
to  detract  from  the  constructive  reforms  to 
which  the  Majority  Leader  has  lent  his 
support. 

Another  Item  that  may  well  be  eliminated 
from  any  action  program  is  the  Mansfield 
suggestion  that  presidential  campaigning  be 
restricted  to  television  and  radio.  This  Is  not 
a  matter  that  can  reasonably  be  regulated  by 
law.  Both  Presidents  and  candidates  for  the 
ofRce  must  have  some  contract  with  the  rank 
and  file  to  function  properly.  Congress  has 
wisely  extended  protection  to  such  candi- 
dates, but  the  nature  and  style  of  their 
appeal  to  the  people  will  have  to  be  left 
largely  to  the  individual.  We  hope  that  these 
ill-advised  items  in  the  Mansfield  package 
of  electoral  reforms  will  not  detract  from 
its  other  admirable  segments. 

[From  Newsday,  June  14.  1968] 
Election  Reform 

WKh  the  assassination  of  Sen.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy (D.  NJf.  I  still  a  fresh  memory,  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  (D:  Mont.) 
has  proposed  some  sweeping  election  reforms. 
Some  of  these  are  based  upon  the  mob-scene, 
circus-extravaganza  atmosphere  that  tends  to 
surround  all  candidates  for  nomination  and 
election  to  the  presidency.  Others  are  re- 
lated to  the  cumbersome  and  even  outmoded 
systems  which  control  our  presidential  elec- 
tions. 

The  Mansfield  program  would:  (1)  abolish 
the  quadrennial  nominating  conventions  ;;ad 
state  presidential  preferential  primaries:  (2) 
establish  a  nationwide  presidential  primary 
to  be  held  on  single  day:  i3i  abolish  the 
Electoral  College  so  the  President  and  vice- 
president  would  be  chosen  by  direct  vote,  (4) 
limit  the  presidency  to  a  single  six-year  there- 
by requiring  the  successful  candidate  to  go 
through  only  one  campaign  and  i5)  extend 
the  right  to  vote  to  18-year-olds  in  all 
st;nes  In  addition,  more  or  less  as  a  post- 
script, Mansfield  would  confine  public  ap- 
pearances by  presidential  candidates  to  TV 
and  radio,  thus  sharply  reducing  campaign- 
ing hazards. 

These  are  all  thought-provoking  ideas. 
For  each  there  is  an  ample  set  of  pros  and 
cons.  It  Is  a  serious  question,  for  example, 
whether  the  candidates  can  be  shut  off  from 
their  constituents  without  losing  the  per- 
sonal contact  that,  up  to  now.  has  been  the 
essence  of  our  political  system.  Maybe  this 
IS  necessary  m  these  turbulent  times,  maybe 
not.  All  the  Mansfield  proposals,  however, 
need  the  most  c-areful  consideration. 

Memo  to  Congress:  Why  not  appoint  a 
Joint  Senate-House  committee  to  make  a 
thorough  study  and  to  come  up  with  some 
conclusions:"  The  American  political  system 
has  served  us  well  In  the  past.  But  as  times 
change,  institutions  must  change,  too.  This 
would  be  a  good  time  for  Congress  to  make  a 
fresh  appraisal  or  the  machinery  of  Ameri- 
can politics, 

(From   the  Baltimore    iMd.)    Sun,  June   17, 

1968] 

Campaigning  by  Physical  Contact 

(By   Gerald   Griffin) 

There  has  always  been  something  demean- 
ing, and  wasteful  as  well  in  terms  of  time 
and  energy,  about  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  campaigning  in 
the  streets  like  a  candidate  for  county 
sheriff.  This  Is  something  relatively  new  In 
American  politics,  having  been  originated 
largely  by  the  late  Senator  Estes  Kefauver  of 
Tennessee,  and  it  would  be  no  great  loss  to 
our  system  now  If,  In  our  renewed  concern 
for  the  safety  and  security  of  our  public 
men.  it  is  stopped. 

But  If  because  of  this  same  concern  »i 
much  wider  restriction  must  be  placed  on  the 


appearances  of  Presidents  and  other  leaders 
at  public  gatherings — at  outdoor  meetings  or 
In  street  parades — our  national  life  will  be 
affected  and  our  political  system  will  be  sub- 
stantially changed,  probably  for  the  worse. 

Moreover,  the  matter  no  longer  is  a  sub- 
ject for  idle  speculation.  President  Johnson 
has  long  since  been  forced  to  curt:4ll  drastic- 
ally his  own  public  appearances.  Not  only  is 
he  heavily  guarded  when  he  leaves  the  White 
House.  His  travel  plans  areiiot  disclosed  until 
the  last  possible  moment.  He  has  been  mov- 
ing about  the  oountry  blanketed  In  a  secrecy 
seldom  experienced  here  except  in  a  period 
of  all-out  war. 

It  is  only  common  sense,  of  course,  to 
guard  against  the  murder  of  Presidents  and 
other  national  leaders.  But  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  device  of  keeping  a  President 
under  security  rules  which  come  close  to 
seclusion  is  an  expedient  which  points  to  a 
malady  but  does  not  get  at  its  source. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  remarks  last 
Monday  to  members  of  the  commission  he 
had  appointed  to  investigate  violence  In 
America,  touched  upon  the  political  aspects 
of  the  problem  when  he  asked  the  commis- 
sion: "Does  the  democratic  process  which 
stresses  exchanges  of  ideas  permit  less  physi- 
cal contact  with  masses  of  people — as  a 
matter  of  security  against  the  deranged  In- 
dividual and  obsessed  fanatic?" 

Our  Presidents,  as  the  record  since  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  attests,  have  all  too  often  been 
the  targets  of  assassins.  The  murder  this  year 
of  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  and  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy,  both  of  whom  were  national 
leaders  engaged  in  the  exchange  of  ideas  In 
the  democratic  process,  has  broadened  the 
subject. 

It  has  never  made  any  sense  for  a  Presi- 
dent to  mingle  with  a  crowd,  shaking  hands 
with  people  pushing  against  an  airport 
fence,  for  example,  as  President  Kennedy 
did  and  as  President  Johnson  did.  In  par- 
ticular, during  his  1964  campaign.  Reporters 
who  remember  Mr.  Johnson's  hands, 
scratched  and  bleeding  from  such  encoun- 
ters, would  bar  such  practices,  on  this  evi- 
dence alone.  Whether  the  risk  of  assassina- 
tion In  such  a  setting  was  as  great  as  It 
seemed  may  be  open  to  question;  President 
Kennedy  was  moving  in  an  automobile  when 
he  was  shot  and  Senator  Kennedy  was  in 
the  relatively  restricted  kitchen  of  a  large 
and  expensive  hotel. 

Perhaps  we  have  too  many  people  and  too 
many  obsessions — too  many  people  already 
deranged  or  on  the  fringe  of  insanity — to 
permit  a  President  or  even  a  candidate  for 
President  to  walk  In  crowds  or  even  to  ap- 
pear unsheltered  in  public  It  will  be  hard 
to  accept  this  as  anything  more  than  an 
emergency  measure,  yet  people  in  the  cities 
have  learned  not  to  walk  alone  after  dark 
and  otherwise  to  condition  themselves  to 
this  era  of  reckless  crime  and  violence. 

Raising  the  level  of  our  presidential  cam- 
paigning by  taking  it  out  of  the  streets  Is 
a  different  matter.  It  will  be  a  national  gain 
if  this  Is  done,  even  without  reference  to  the 
threat  of  volence.  I  am  not  referring  here  to 
open-air  meetings  and  motorcades  through 
city  streets,  but  to  the  street  corner  and 
store-to-store  kind  of  handshaking  cam- 
paigning which  Senator  Kefauver  perfect- 
ed in  New  Hampshire  In  1952. 

Mr.  Kefauver.  a  big  folksy  man,  shambled 
through  the  primaries  so  tirelessly  and  suc- 
cessfully that  other  candidates,  notably 
Adlal  Stevenson  in  1956,  had  to  match  him 
in  this  technique.  Often  they  went  Into  bar- 
bershops and  lunchrooms  to  grab  the  hands 
of  bemused  voters.  The  returns  never  have 
seemed  worth  the  price. 

A  certain  dignity  Is  properly  associated 
with  the  presidency.  It  Is  nice  to  shake 
hands  with  a  President  or  a  candidate  for 
that  office,  but  It  Isn't  everything.  He  should 
be  elected  on  the  basis  of  his  capacity  to  be 
President,  and  this  has  much  more  to  do 
with  the  quality  of  his  mind  than  the 
warmth  of  his  grip. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  16,  1968] 

Go  Slow.  Mike  Mansfield 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington. — Woodrow  Wilson  chose  an 
apt  moment,  his  first  message  to  Congret.^ 
in  1913,  to  propose  the  national  nomlnatliip 
primary  as  a  substitute  for  the  national 
party  convention.  After  all,  just  the  year 
before  in  the  sweltering  heat  of  Baltimore 
before  air  conditioning,  Wil.son  had  sweate<l 
out  45  ballots  before  winning  the  Democratic 
Presidential  nomination  from  Champ  Clark 
of  Missouri. 

Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  of  Mon- 
tana now  has  chosen  another  appropriate 
moment  to  revive  the  national  primary  idea, 
a  hardy  perennial  that  not  too  many  years 
ago  was  regularly  brought  forward  by  Sen- 
ator William  P  Langer  of  North  Dakota  At 
least,  this  moment  seems  appropriate  to 
many  who  believed  that  the  struggle  in  the 
state  primaries  between  Robert  P.  Kennedy 
and  Eugene  McCarthy  ought  to  have  some 
effect  on  the  Democratic  party  Presidential 
nomination,  and  who  now  fear  that  It  will 
go  to  Vice  President  Humphrey,  for  whom 
there  wa.T  no  appreciable  support  in  any 
primary  save  that  of  South  Dakota. 

Mansfield  made  his  proposal  as  part  of  a 
deceptively  attractive  package  of  political 
reforms— including  also  the  abolition  of  the 
electoral  college  in  favor  of  direct  popular 
election,  reduction  of  the  votln™  age  to  18, 
and  limitation  of  the  Presidency  to  a  single 
six-year  term. 

He  also  proposed,  in  the  residual  shock  of 
Kennedy's  murder,  that  candidates'  appear- 
ances be  limited  to  television  and  radio, 
because  "you  Just  don't  know  xho's  out  there 
In  the  crowd."  It  is,  of  course,  not  only  im- 
possible to  accomplish  this  objective  short 
of  an  obviously  unconstitutional  statute: 
it  is  also  undesirable,  since  if  In-person 
campaigning  is  Judged  too  dangerous  in  the 
United  States,  we  nee<i  no  longer  delude  our- 
selves that  we  are  a  democracy,  a  republic, 
or  any  other  lorm  of  representative  govern- 
ment. 

With  the  coming  of  one-man,  one-vote 
procedures  in  apportioning  legislative  repre- 
sentatives, the  last  good  reason  for  retaining 
the  electoral  college  is  disappearing.  The 
actlnties  of  Senator  McCarthy's  youthful 
army  have  shown  how  ready  and  eager  are 
American  18-year-olds  for  the  vote  and  the 
fuller  participation  in  society  that  it  rep- 
resents. 

But  Americans  ought  to  scrutinize  with 
extreme  care  any  proposal  either  to  lengthen 
a  Presidential  term  i  suppose  it  were  Lyndon 
Johnson's?)  or  to  limit  any  President  to  but 
one  term  i  which  would  not  only  rule  out  the 
only  men  qualified  by  experience,  but  change 
the  nature  of  the  office) . 

And  even  If,  to  the  disappointment  of  Ken- 
nedy and  McCarthy  supporters,  Humphrey 
wins  the  1968  nomination  with  a  bag  oi  non- 
primary  delegates,  there  ought  to  be  equal 
caution  about  doing  away  with  the  conven- 
tion system  in  favor  of  the  national  primary 

conventions    rSEFTL 

A  convention  does,  for  instance,  provide  ,i 
natural  party  forum  in  which  a  platform  can 
be  cooperatively  written,  and  in  w'hich  pres- 
sures exist  to  choose  candidates  who  can 
stand  on  it,  thus  loosely  framing  a  national 
party  Identity.  It  gives  room  for  maneuver 
to  party  leaders  who  want  a  broad-based 
Presidential  candidate,  and  if  no  such  man 
has  presented  himself  it  gives  the  leaders  an 
opporttmity  to  put  pressure  on  him  las  thev 
did  on  Adlal  Stevenson  in  1952).  At  its  best. 
a  convention  both  tempers  and  consolidates 
sheer  factional  strength  within  a  party. 

National  primaries  raise  many  problems. 
Where  do  the  Independents  go?  Either  they 
would  be  excluded  from  the  nominating 
process  (as  it  is  now,  Independents  at  least 
have  had  the  indirect  participation  of  having 
to  be  taken  account  of  by  the  delegates  to  a 
convention ) ,  or  forced  to  choose  a  party 
Identity.  Is  either  option  desirable? 
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What  about  multiple  entries?  Tliese  might 
well  produce  either  runoff  primaries,  which 
would  drag  out  the  length  and  cost  of  the 
process,  or  minority  nominees.  In  a  runoff, 
factional  combinations  could  and  often 
would  defeat  the  original  front-runner.  A 
minority  nominee,  even  though  he  ran  ahead 
of  liis  opponents,  might  be  far  too  narrowly 
based  to  win  a  national  election  against 
the  other  party, 

question  of  compatibility 

How  would  Presidential  and  Vice  Presi- 
dential candidates  be  matched,  either  po- 
litically (like  Kennedy  and  Johnson  in 
Hi60)  or  to  avoid  incongruous  combina- 
tions (say,  Humphrey  and  McCarthy,  men  of 
the  same  state  and  of  incompatible  views)  ? 

Both  the  conventions  and  the  electoral 
college,  moreover,  act  as  .^^afeguards  against 
pure  democracy — as  brakes  on  unbridled 
pDpular  will,  with  all  its  dangers.  Together, 
they  make  it  almost  impossible  for  some 
dpmagogue  to  vault  Into  power  by  exploit- 
ing popular  prejudice,  and  while  the  temper 
ol  the  age  Is  unquestionably  that  of  more 
■participation"  in  the  political  process,  there 
is  a  real  question  whether  botli  the  nomiiia- 
lii.n  and  the  election  of  Presidents  ought  to 
1),'  opened  at  once  to  unchecked  popular 
I  hoice. 

For  the  moment,  abolishing  the  electoral 
college  in  favor  of  direct  election  is  a  rea- 
sonable and  modest  step  toward  a  political 
process  compatible  with  modern  require- 
ments. Both  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  have  produced  satisfac- 
tory plans  for  this  reform.  No  such  qualified 
body  has  yet  developed  a  good  national  pri- 
mary plan  and  until  this  is  done,  the  nom- 
inating convention  remains  the  most  work- 
i'ble  alternative. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  hon- 
oiod  to  be  invited  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  the  two  proposed  constitutional 
amendments.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  made  it  plain  in  his  re- 
marks that  they  may  not  be  phrased  in 
exactly  the  words  to  accomplish  the 
l)urpose  which  is  intended. 

I  am  quite  sure  that,  as  written,  they 
may  not  be  a  cure-all  for  the  present 
unsavory  political  situation  which  exists 
in  this  country.  But  I  do  believe  that  we 
have  to  take  cognizance  of  the  situation 
as  it  is  now  and  undertake  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  Something  is  wrong  with 
the  working  of  our  electoral  system  as  it 
now  exists.  Something  is  wrong  with  our 
convention  system. 

I  have  attended  a  few  party  conven- 
tions in  my  lifetime  and  have  kept  In 
touch  with  others  by  telephone.  I  am 
sure  that  the  people  do  not  have  an  ade- 
Qu.^te  voice  in  the  convention  system  as 
It  is  carried  on  today. 

Something  is  definitely  wTong  with  our 
electoral  system  under  which  electors 
from  each  State  elect  the  President.  I  do 
not  think  that  they  betray  the  confi- 
dence which  is  entrusted  in  them,  I  think 
seme  of  them  think  that  being  a  presi- 
deritial  elector  is  a  great  honor  which 
will  stay  with  them  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives,  I  can  understand  why  they  feel  so, 
bu:  nevertheless  the  convention  system 
and  the  election  system  do  need  reno- 
vating. 

I  am  also  glad  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana,  as  I  be- 
lieve other  Members  of  the  Senate  have. 
in  advocating  a  vote  for  the  18-year-old 
people  today  who  are  probably  better 
qualified  to  vote  at  the  age  of  18  years 
than  most  of  us  'were. 


One  way  in  which  to  arouse  the  inter- 
est and  concern  of  the  young  people 
today  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion is  to  give  them  responsilility. 

Party  platforms  mean  very  little.  I 
do  not  know  just  what  they  do  mean.  Tlie 
public  certainly  does  not  have  an  ade- 
quate voice  in  writing  party  platforms. 

It  is  true  that  in  many  respects  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public  can  testify  before 
a  committee  for  a  day  or  two  before  the 
convention  if  they  have  the  money  to  ap- 
pear at  the  site  of  the  convention,  a 
couple  of  thousand  miles  from  home. 
But  usually  the  planks  of  the  platform 
are  written  well  in  advance  of  the  so- 
called  public  testimony. 

I  have  mentioned  the  electoral  college. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  creation  of 
a  6-year  term  for  the  President  is  a  per- 
fect solution.  But  I  do  know  that  it 
should  be  studied  by  Congress.  I  do  know 
that  so  long  as  a  President  is  eligible 
for  reelection,  under  our  present  system, 
three  out  of  tour  incumbents  would  un- 
doubtedly use  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment to  bring  about  their  own  reelection. 

They  would  not  be  liuman  if  they  did 
not.  And  I  do  not  mean  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  is  not  human,  because  he  cer- 
tainly is.  But  lie  is  the  fourth  one  to 
whom  I  have  referred.  Three  out  of  four 
would  not  do  what  he  did. 

I  am  .sure  that  that  situation  should 
be  studied,  and  I  am  also  .sure  that,  just 
as  we  try  to  keep  up  with  technology 
in  our  industrial  machinery,  we  should 
aLso  try  to  keep  up  with  desirable 
changes  in  the  political  machinery, 
which  requires  modernization  just  as 
much  as  our  industrial  plants  and  our 
agriculture  liave  to  keep  up  with  the 
changes  brought  about  by  time  and 
knowledge, 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
inviting  me  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  two 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  in  the  in- 
terest of  democracy  that  is  more  im- 
portant than  that  we  give  these  mat- 
ters the  fullest  ix)ssible  study  and  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  xMr.  President.  I  ex- 
tend my  deepest  and  most  heartfelt 
thanks  to  my  distinguished  colleague  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont.  As  I  have 
said  many  times,  anything  that  interests 
him  or  anything  to  which  he  adds  his 
name  brings  with  it  dignity,  prestige,  un- 
derstanding, and  knowledge. 

This  effort  is  an  attempt  to  at  lea,st 
make  a  start  in  the  direction  of  brinaing 
about  a  revival  of  a  political  sy.stem 
which  in  many  respects  has  become  dor- 
mant and  in  some  I'espects  irrelevant 
with  the  passage  of  time. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont indicated  that  it  is  the  delegates, 
not  the  people,  who.  unfortunately,  are 
the  ones  who  select  a  presidential  candi- 
date, and  many  times  the  people  are  not 
left  with  much  in  the  way  of  a  choice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 
that  the  name  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  IMr.  ProxmireI  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution 
dealing  with  national  primaries  and  di- 
rect election  of  the  President, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  this  proposal  is 
worth  anything,  it  .should  be  given  the 
con.sideration  which  I  believe  it  deserves. 
Tills  is  one  way  of  taking  the  power 
away  from  the  delegates,  who  may  or 
may  not  represent  the  people  of  the  State 
from  which  they  come,  and  giving  the 
jxjwer  to  the  people,  where  it  belongs — 
giving  them  more  of  a  .say  in  the  affairs 
of  Government  and  at  the  .same  time 
creating,  in  my  opinion,  a  better  democ- 
racy. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  when  lie  says  that  the  18- 
year-olds  today  are  far  smarter  than  tlie 
21 -year-olds  of  our  generation — and 
that  would  apply  to  practically  everyone 
who  serves  in  this  Chamber.  These  young 
people,  this  jcar.  have  made  the  greatest 
contribution  to  a  primary  that  I  have 
seen  in  my  political  life,  by  .getting 
actively  involved  in  politics,  picking  a 
candidate,  sticking  with  him,  and  doing 
wliat  they  could  to  advance  tlie  causes 
in  which  they  believe  and  in  following  a 
leader  in  whom  they  have  faith. 

The  votes,  to  me,  are  of  relative  iii- 
.slgnificance;  but  the  participation  of  the 
younger  generation  in  a  constructive 
channel  is  to  n.e  of  the  greatest  signifi- 
cance. 

Again.  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Wisconsin  and 
Kansas,  for  joining  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  :-rratitude  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana,  the 
majority  leader,  for  including  me  as  a 
cosponsor  of  liis  excellent  constitutional 
amendment. 

This  will  add  a  new  dimension  to 
democracy,  as  I  see  it. 

I  introduced  a  .similar  national  Presi- 
dential primary  amendment  4  years  ago. 
and  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  most 
important  vote  an  American  citizen  casts 
is  for  the  Presidency.  Now.  the  American 
citizen  only  has  a  choice  between  the  two 
men  who  haj  jjen  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Parties.  He 
does  not  have  a  real  choice. 

Tlie  Mansfield  amendment  would  give 
him  that  choice  I  believe  it  would  tre- 
mendously improve  not  only  the  citizens* 
participation  and  interest  but  also  would 
improve  the  excellence  of  our  presidents, 
the  office  which  we  all  know  is  the  most 
important  and  significant  in  our  democ- 
racy. 

Also,  I  am  delighted  to  take  part  in 
supporting  the  majority  leader  in  the 
portion  of  the  resolution  which  would 
end  the  electoral  college.  Tliis  is  a  dan- 
gerous appendix  which  should  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  body  politic  long  ago. 
The  vote  at  18.  I  believe,  also  is  long 
overdue, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  may  be  added  as  a  cospon.sor  of  the 
joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  179)  which  has 
been  introduced  by  the  majority  leader 
for  himself.  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Pearson,  and 
Mr.  Proxmire.  which  would  abolish  the 
electoral  college  and  provide  for  the  di- 
rect election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  in  a  primary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  make  the  same  request  with  re- 
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spect  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I 


TAX  PACKAGE  HITS  POOR 
HARDEST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  2  weeks  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  has  been  holding  hearings  on 
the  implications  of  the  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Civil  Disor- 
ders for  the  employment  and  manpower 
problems  of  our  Nation's  urban  and  rural 
poor.  The  testimony  of  all  of  our  large 
group  of  distinguished  witnesses  firmly 
supported  the  conclusion  presented  in  the 
Kerner  report  that  "unemployment  £ind 
underernployment  are  among  the  most 
persistent  and  serious  grievances  of  our 
disadvantaged  minorities."  There  was, 
furthermore,  virtually  unanimoiis  agree- 
ment that  perhaps  the  major  responsi- 
bility confronting  our  Nation  today  is 
that  of  redressing  this  grievance,  of  pro- 
viding this  segment  of  our  population 
with  the  opportunity  to  gain  and  retain 
respectable  employment,  in  order  to 
measure  up  to  this  traditional  test  of 
participation  in  American  society. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  Gallup  poll, 
as  reported  in  the  newspapers  yesterday, 
shows  that  whereas  a  great  majority  of 
the  American  people  opposed  the  nega- 
tive income  tax  concept  or  the  guaran- 
teed annual  income,  the  overwhelming 
majority,  in  every  income  category, 
favored  guaranteed  jobs  and  opportunity 
for  all  people  to  work,  and  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  residual  employer. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  most  significant  at  this  time:  because, 
in  view  of  these  strongly  supported  con- 
clusions. I  question  how  we  can  justify 
a  tax  increase  which  would,  according  to 
the  estimates  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  result  in  a  loss  to 
our  economy  of  many  needed  jobs. 

When  a  sizable  Federal  budget  cut  is 
added  to  the  tax  proposal,  the  effect  on 
the  job  market  is  significantly  aggra- 
vated. 

Arthur  W.  Saltzman,  manager  of  the 
education  and  training  department  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Co..  stressed  in  his  testi- 
mony that  "programs  to  create  new  jobs 
are  ultimately  dependent  upon  the  real 
growth  of  the  economy."  Of  course,  the 
tax  increase  and  the  spending  cut  are 
goir>g  to  slow  that  down. 

In  commenting  on  the  outlook  for  our 
economy  should  the  proposed  tax  and 
expenditure  package  be  implemented.  Dr. 
Lester  C.  Thurow.  professor  of  economics 
at  Harvard  University,  pointed  out: 

If  ycu  look  at  all  the  existing  econometric 
models  of  the  American  economy,  and  you 
progr.im  into  them  the  current  tax  increase, 
and  the  current  expenditure  reduction,  they 
al!  show  a  recession  in  1969. 

Dr.  Gerhard  Colm,  chief  economist  at 

the  National  Planning  Association, 
agreed  that  the  tax  conference  report 
contains  elements  of  "overkill";  our  im- 
employment  rate,  which  is  currently 
about  3.5  percent,  may  well  rise  to  4  or 
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4  5  percent,  expanding  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  by  some  500,000  to  a  million 
individuals. 

And  the  picture.  Mr.  President,  is  even 
more  bleak  than  might  initially  be  as- 
sumed from  a  glance  at  these  aggregate 
figures.  It  is  common  knowledge  among 
experts  in  the  manpower  field,  and  in- 
deed among  minority,  groups  themselves, 
that  members  of  these  nonwhite  groups 
tend  to  be  "the  last  hired  and  the  first 
fired.  "  The  tax  increase  and  spending 
cuts  would  generally  dampen  demand, 
and.  therefore,  cause  a  slackening  of 
production  and  a  decreased  demand  for 
labor.  Which  portion  of  the  labor  force 
would  be  likely  to  lose  the  most  jobs,  and 
be  in  the  worst  position  to  acquire  other 
employment? 

All  of  our  witnesses  agreed  that  the 
minority  groups  would  suffer  most  se- 
verely. Thus,  the  tax  package  would  have 
the  most  detrimental  impact  on  the  peo- 
ple we  are  especially  anxious  to  help. 

Dr.  Thurow  pointed  out  that  in  periods 
of  low  unemployment — 3  to  3.5  percent — 
black  incomes  are  appioximately  60  per- 
cent of  white  incomes.  During  recessions, 
however,  black  incomes  fall  to  only  50 
percent  of  white  incomes.  It  is  thus  quite 
clear  which  segment  of  our  population 
bears  a  disproportionately  large  measure 
of  the  burden  of  a  contraction  in  our 
economy.  Dr.  Thurow  concluded  that,  if 
we  are  to  alter  the  distribution  of  income 
in  favor  of  the  currently  disadvantaged 
groups,  "recessions  must  be  avoided. " 

There  is  further  irony.  Mr.  President, 
in  trying  to  fight  what  is  largely  a  cost- 
push  inflation  with  the  blunt  aggregate 
measures  contained  in  the  tax  confer- 
ence report.  In  an  economy  in  which  a 
2.2-percent  rise  in  producti\1ty  over  the 
years  ending  March  1968  was  vastly  out- 
paced by  an  increase  in  unit  labor  costs 
of  3.9  percent,  with  a  consequent  3.9- 
percent  rise  in  the  consumer  price  level, 
there  is  a  clear  need  for  guideposts  to 
restrain  wage  and  price  advances. 

The  aggresate  tax  and  expenditure 
measures  will  have  a  decidedly  depressing 
effect  on  the  economy,  while  both  fail- 
ing to  come  to  grips  with  the  true  causes 
of  our  current  inflation  and.  simultane- 
ously, imposing  an  unjust  biu-den  on  that 
portion  of  our  population  least  able  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  Garth  L.  Mangum,  codirector  of 
the  Center  for  Manpower  Policy  Studies, 
offered  powerful  food  for  thought  in  the 
f  ollowin-  comment  on  our  proposed  fiscal 
measures: 

I  think  we  should  recognize  that  we  have 
all  required  the  poor  to  be  our  price  stabi- 
lizers ...  If  we  are  going  to  do  It  [restrain 
inflation]  by  employment,  obvlotisly  the  peo- 
ple left  out  will  be  the  people  less  able  to 
bear  that  kind  of  burden. 


BEST  NEWS  OF  VIETNAM  WAR- 
LAND  REFORM  GETTING  ITS  BIG 
CHANCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Fred- 
erick Taylor  writes  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  Friday.  June  14,  that  it  now 
appears  possible  that  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment will  pass  a  really  big  and  mean- 
ingful land  reform  bill. 

This  bill  is  reported  to  go  much  far- 
ther than  all  past  efforts.  It  would  give 
to  each  farmer  the  land  he  Is  working 


and  would  gradually  pay  off  the  land- 
owner. 

As  I  said  last  year  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate,  land  refonn  \vill  do  more  to  pro- 
vide the  South  Vietnamese  with  the  will 
to  fight  and  win  than  anything  el.se  that 
can  possibly  be  done. 

It  will  mean  that  the  peasants  who 
constitute  such  a  larje  and  vital  part  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  population  and 
who  have  been  the  .special  target  of  tlie 
Vietcong.  and  who  have  been  vulnerable 
exactly  because  they  have  t>een  exploited 
by  absentee  Saigon  landlords  at  last  will 
have  a  real  stake  in  their  nation  and 
their  government. 

It  is  interesting  that  this  vital  reform 
was  only  adopted  when  the  South  Viet- 
namese, as  Taylor  reports,  recognized 
that  "in  the  foreseeable  future — the  pe.=;- 
simists  put  the  time  at  2  years  and  the 
optimists  .sooner,  depending  on  peace 
talk.s  in  Pari.s — the  South  Vietname'^o 
Government  will  have  to  stand  on  its  own 
feet."  The  officials  say  the  Saigon  rc- 
!,'ime  "had  better  start  taking  steps  \o 
win  as  much  popular  support  as  possiblo 
before  that  time." 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  this  Senator  has  de- 
cided to  do  all  he  can  to  encourage  our 
turning  over  to  the  South  Vietname.^e 
just  as  much  of  this  war  as  possible  as 
ifast  as  possible  for  many,  many  reason-. 
and  one  big  one  is  that  this  is  the  only 
way  viable  peace,  freedom,  and  stabilitv 
in  South  Vietnam  are  going  to  be 
achieved.  For  this  reason  this  Senator 
intends  to  oppose  any  kind  of  escalation 
on  our  part  in  Vietnam  from  here  on. 
whether  that  involves  sending  additional 
personnel,  escalating  bombing,  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  with  the  .single  exceii- 
tion  of  stepping  up  our  arming  the  South 
Vietnamese,  the  Thais  and  the  South 
Koreans  and  others  t^  do  more  of  the  job. 

We  have  done  our  share  in  this  opera- 
tion and  then  .some.  We  can  not  ,ir.d 
should  not  pull  out  suddenly.  But  .ve 
should  prepare  to  turn  more  and  more 
of  the  war  over  to  the  South  Vietname.=e 
and  we  do  not  do  that  when  we  escalate 
our  own  operations  in  Vietnam.  It  iias 
taken  a  long  time  for  us  to  realize  this. 
But  it  is  about  time  we  did  so  in  action 
as  well  as  words. 

This  means,  in  my  view,  that  we  should 
.scrutinize  appropriation  measures  aiid 
authorization  measures  to  be  sure  that 
this  Congress  is  not  continuing  to  pro- 
vide more  and  more  funds  for  Ameri- 
can escalation  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  entitled  "Vietnam  Land  Reform 
May  Get  Moving  Now  After  Years  of 
Delay,"  written  by  Frederick  Taylor,  and 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Vietnam  Land  Reform  May  Get  Moving  Now 

A»TEE  Years  of  Delay — Saigon  Assesiely 

Likely    To    Act    on    a    Pl.\n;    Granting 

Peasants  Plots  Seen  Buiuding  Loyalty 

(By  Frederick  Taylor) 
Washington. — Though  Presidential  candi- 
date Eugene  McCarthy  may  find  it  hard  to 
believe,  land  reform  In  South  Vietnam  may 
be  on  the  way. 

Sen.  McCarthy,  in  his  television  debate 
with  the  late  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  com- 
mented dourly  that  he  doubted  there  was 
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"much  pKJlnt  in  talking  about  reform  In 
Saigon  or  land  reform  because  we've  been 
asking  that  for  at  least  Ave  years  and  It 
hasn't  hapjjened." 

But  action  may  come  shortly.  South  Viet- 
namese legislators  plan  to  Introduce  In  the 
National  Assembly,  possibly  within  the  next 
week,  a  new,  simplified,  American-conceived 
land  reform  proposal  that  could  have  far 
more  effect  than  all  past  efforts.  Under  this 
plan,  the  Saigon  government  would  give  each 
tenant  farmer  the  land  he's  working  and 
would  gradually  pay  off  the  landowner. 
Proponents  estimate  three  million  to  four 
million  acres,  roughly  half  of  all  the  farm- 
land in  South  Vietnam,  would  change  hands. 
The  cost  might  total  $500  million,  to  be  paid 
over  five  to  seven  years;  the  money,  Inevi- 
tably, would  have  to  come  from  the  U.S. 

This  program  Is  given  a  good  chance  of 
passage  In  the  assembly  In  Saigon.  Phan 
Quang  Dan,  named  minister  of  state  In  the 
South  Vietnamese  cabinet  reshuflBe  on  May 
24.  has  been  telling  Americans  on  his  current 
tour  of  this  country  (he  was  In  the  U.S.  when 
appointed)  that  a  year  ago  a  land  reform 
measure  would  have  received  only  four  votes 
but  that  the  climate  of  opinion  has  changed 
.so  much  that  today  a  proposal  will  pass  the 
legislature.  U.S.  officials,  while  not  quite  so 
optimistic,  still  believe  that  land  reform  has 
a  strong  chance  of  enactment. 

winning  popxtlar  support 

The  reason  for  the  Increased  Interest  In 
land  reform,  after  years  of  talk  and  abortive 
attempts  at  action,  is  the  dawning  recogni- 
tion by  both  South  Vietnamese  and  U.S.  offl- 
c\a.ls  that  In  the  foreseeable  future  (the  pes- 
simists put  the  time  at  two  years  and  the 
optimists  sooner,  depending  on  the  peace 
talks  in  Paris),  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment will  have  to  stand  on  Its  own  feet. 
Tlie  officials  say  the  Saigon  regime  had  better 
start  taking  steps  to  win  as  much  popular 
support  as  possible  before  that  time  arrives. 

Moreover,  there's  a  growing  belief  among 
both  South  Vietnamese  and  U.S.  officials 
that  land  reform  would  help  shorten  the  war 
by  swinging  over  to  the  governinent's  side 
masses  of  Vietnamese  peasants  who  either 
.iccept  the  Vietcong  or  are  apathetic.  One 
U.S.  land  reform  advocate  argues  that  the 
only  new  step  in  this  direction  taken  since 
1961  has  been  what  he  calls  "negative  land 
reform."  which  provides  for  landlords  to  re- 
cover their  property  when  U.S.  or  South  Viet- 
namese troops  free  Communist-controlled 
are.Ts;  in  such  situations,  the  Americans  may 
seem  to  be  abetting  the  taking  of  land  from 
peasants,  and  resistance  to  U.S.  efforts  may 
harden. 

Roy  L.  Prosterman,  a  law  professor  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  did  a  special  land 
study  in  South  Vietnam  last  year.  The  study, 
financed  by  the  State  Department,  started 
out  as  a  fact-finding  mission  on  the  land- 
owning situation  in  South  Vietnam.  But  It 
ended  up  as  a  series  of  recommendations  for 
land  reform.  The  study  apparently  helped 
swing  both  the  department  and  some  doubt- 
ing members  of  the  U.S.  mission  In  Saigon 
behind  a  land  reform  program.  The  plan 
to  be  introduced  in  the  South  Vietnamese 
legislatiu-e  Is  basically  Mr.  Prosterman's, 
endorsed  by  both  South  Vietnamese  and 
U.S.  officials.  U.S.  support  Is  as  crucial  as 
South  Vietnamese  because  of  the  reliance  on 
■American  funds. 

Some  Vietnam  experts  in  and  out  of  Gov- 
frnment  have  long  argued  that  redistribu- 
tion of  land  Is  a  vital  step  toward  winning 
the  peasants'  allegiance.  As  evidence  of  the 
need,  they  point  to  statistics  on  the  owner- 
ship of  farmland  in  South  Vietnam. 

TINY  plots 

.\bout  three-fifths  of  the  country's  16 
citizens  are  farmers,  living  mainly  by  grow- 
ing rice.  About  three-fifths  of  this  rural 
population  live  south  of  Saigon  In  the  Me- 
kong Delta,  where  80^-  of  South  Vietnam's 
rice  Is  produced.  Only  257,000  of  the  1,176,000 


farm-operating  families  In  the  delta  own  all 
the  land  they  farm,  according  to  a  1961 
census,  with  an  average  size  of  4'/2  acres. 
More  than  half  a  million  delta  families  are 
only  tenants  on  their  land;  the  plots  they 
farm  average  3'i  acres.  Some  335.000  families 
own  about  one-third  of  the  land  they  work; 
they  rent  the  rest. 

In  the  central  lowlands,  the  rice  strip 
along  the  coast,  some  400,000  out  of  696,000 
families  occupy  farms  averaging  two  acres  in 
size,  generally  owning  one  licre  and  renting 
the  other;  in  that  region,  774.000  families 
live  on  rented  land  only. 

The  landlords,  many  of  them  absentees  liv- 
ing in  Saigon,  collect  rents  ranging  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  or  more  of  the  value  of  the 
crops  raised:  in  the  event  of  crop  failure,  they 
still  demand  most  of  the  rental.  Tenants  who 
can't  pay  usually  borrow  at  high  rates  of 
interest  in  order  to  remain  on  the  land 

Howard  University  Professor  Bernard  Fall, 
who  was  une  of  the  most  knowledgeable  men 
in  the  world  on  Vietnam,  wrote  not  long 
before  he  was  killed  there  in  1967:  "While  it 
is  obvious  that  the  middle  of  the  war  is  not 
the  best  place  to  start  such  reforms,  it  must 
be  realized  that  in  Vietnam  the  choice  no 
longer  exists,  for  the  reforms  are  as  essential 
to  success  as  ammunition  for  liowltzers — in 
fact,  more  so.  because  the  failures  of  land 
reform  create  an  almost  hopeless  vicious  cir- 
cle. With  only  25';  of  the  non-urban  popula- 
tion under  effective  government  contra!,  the 
large  mass  of  landles.<;  peasants  stands  to  lose 
a  great  deal  the  day  Saigon  re-establishes 
control  over  the  countryside  and  thus  re- 
.stores  the  old  tenant-landlord  relationship, 
as  invariably  happened  in  the  past  when- 
ever government  troops  reoccupied  a  given 
area." 

The  Prosterman  land-reform  proposal  as- 
sumes, to  start  with,  that  the  key  to  suc- 
cess of  any  plan  is  administrative  simplicity. 
This  would  reduce  the  corruption  that  could 
otherwise  be  expected  to  bog  down  a  land- 
reform  program  in  Vietnam,  he  suggests. 

The  proposal  also  recognizes  that  most  of 
South  Vietnam's  farmland  is  being  worked 
by  tenant  farmers  rather  than  by  the  land- 
owners and  that  property  boundaries  are 
clearly  marked  by  dikes;  the  tenants  know 
the  boundaries  of  the  land  they  rent,  and  so 
do  their  neighbors.  Under  the  plan,  the  gov- 
ernment would  simply  declare  that  the  land 
now  being  worked  by  the  farmers  is  theirs, 
that  they  no  longer  must  pay  rent  and  can't 
be  evicted.  Tliere  would  be  no  immedaite 
need  to  make  land  surveys  or  hand  out  prop- 
erty titles:  these  would  be  impractical,  any- 
way, in  areas  now  controlled  by  the  Viet- 
cong. In  Vietcong  areas,  the  peasants  could 
get  the  word  by  air-dropped  leaflets.  "The 
tenant,  or  the  squatter,  would  be  confirmed 
on  the  land  he  presently  occupies,  without 
need  for  any  administrative  capability  for 
shifting  or  resettling  families,  or  for  measur- 
ing amounts  of  land."  Mr.  Prosterman  says. 

To  give  the  Vietnamese  bureaucracy  time 
to  work  out  the  details  of  paying  off  the 
landlords  and  to  deliver  land  titles  (as  would 
eventually  be  done),  Mr.  Prosterman  pro- 
poses an  Interim  program  of  five  years  dur- 
ing which  the  government  would  pay  the 
landlords  the  rents  they  would  otherwise 
have  collected  from  their  tenants. 

U.S.  officials  hope  the  South  Vietnamese 
will  approve  a  pilot  program  in  one  or  two 
Mekong  Delta  provinces  before  the  National 
Assembly  ends  its  first  regular  session  at  the 
end  of  this  month;  the  proponents  of  land 
reform  figure  legislation  extending  the  pro- 
gram throughout  the  delta  and  then  into 
the  central  lowlands  would  be  Introduced 
when  the  legislature  returns  in  October. 


FAILURE  TO  RATIFY  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS  SPEEDS  EROSION 
OF  CONGRESSIONAL  POWERS 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,   the 
Senate  in  failing  to  ratify  the  various 


Human  Rights  Conventions  before  it  is 
contributing  to  the  ero.sion  of  the  powers 
of  Congress. 

There  is  presently  much  concern  about 
the  Congress.  Many  say  that  the  Con- 
gress is  failing  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  and  that  the  executive  branch  more 
and  more  is  assuming  policy-determining 
functions  that  con.stitutionally  belong 
only  to  Congress. 

Every  2  or  3  weeks  the  cry  goes  up  on 
the  floor  of  either  the  Hou.<;e  or  Senate 
or  both  that  the  executive  is  trespass- 
ing on  the  domains  of  Congress.  Either 
the  IRS  is  repealing  longstanding  tax 
law  by  executive  fiat  or  the  executive  is 
repealing  the  antidumping  laws  without 
so  much  as  a  by-your-leave  or  the  ex- 
ecutive is  entering  into  international 
agreements  and  then  putting  them  into 
effect  without  Senate  advice  and  con- 
.sent. 

It  has  become  such  a  concern  that  the 
Senate  created  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Separation  of  Powers  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  investigate  the  roles  of  the 
three  branche.s  of  government  in  light  of 
their  constitutional  mandates  and  the 
way  they  are  or  are  not  carnine  out  those 
mandates. 

I  .submit.  Mr.  President,  that  this  in- 
vestigation should  not  only  look. at  the 
specific  instances  where  it  appears  there 
has  been  encroachment  by  the  executive 
or  the  courts  but  at  why  this  encroach- 
ment could  take  place  in  the  fir.st  place, 

Tills  encroachment  and  its  escalation 
has  reached  tlie  point  where  Under 
Secretarj-  of  State  Katzenbach  in  effect 
could  say  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  that  the  power  to  declare 
war  has  been  removed  from  the  Con- 
gress by  the  exigencies  of  the  20th  cen- 
tuiT  and  that  if  there  are  to  be  checks 
and  balances  on  this  declaration,  they 
will  have  to  be  provided  by  different 
points  of  view  within  the  executive 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  amazing 
thing  for  a  diplomat  to  say  to  the  com- 
mittee having  juri.sdiction  over  his  de- 
partment. But  here  is  the  point,  we 
have  encouraged  this  sort  of  attitude. 
We  have  not  done  enoush  to  make  clear 
to  the  cxecuti\e  that  not  only  do  these 
.specific  powers  reside  in  Congress  they 
will  be  exercised  by  Congress. 

Thus  our  refusal  to  ratify  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions  reinforces  the  grow- 
ing and  dangerous  notion  that  Consrcss 
is  too  slow  and  cumbersome  and  di\ided 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  20th  and 
21st  centurie.s.  Our  inaction  makes  the 
argument  that  the  executive  must  take 
over  more  and  more  of  our  policymak- 
ing functions  somewhat  plausible. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  by  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Human  Rights  Conten- 
tions could  assert  not  only  its  leader- 
ship in  furthering  the  rights  of  all  men 
but  could  reassert  its  leadership  in  the 
fteld  of  foreign  relations.  This  is  our 
domain  and  we  gradually  abdicate  our 
position  of  leadership  each  time  we 
fail  to  exercise  our  powers. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  speedy  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Human  Rights  Conventions. 
Failure  to  do  so  only  compounds  the 
coitstitutlonal  impasse  that  continually 
clogs  the  relations  of  the  three  branches 
of  Government. 
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AMENDMENT      OF      PEACE      CORPS 
ACT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  2914. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  'S. 
2914)  to  authorize  the  further  amend- 
ment of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  which  was, 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

Thau  section  3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corpw  Act, 
as  amended,  which  authorizes  appropriations 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  that  Act.  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1968"  and  "S115,- 
700,000"  and  subsUtuUng  "1969"  and  "$112,- 
800,000".  respectively. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senatorfrom  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


I 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


S.    3649— INTRODUCTION    OP    JOB 
OPPORTUNITIES  ACT  OP  1968 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Scott],  I  introduce  a  bill 
entitled  Job  Opportunities  Act  of  1968. 
I  ask  that  the  bill  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  oi"  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

'See  exhibit  1,  > 

The  bill  'S.  3649'  to  provide  pri- 
vate enterprise  with  incentives  to  em- 
ploy and  train  unemployed  and  low-in- 
come unskilled  persons  residing  in  both 
urban  and  rural  areas,  and  to  provide 
community  emplo^Tnent  and  training  by 
Federal  and  local  governments  as  the 
employer  of  last  resort,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Prouty  '  for  himself  and  Mr.  Scott  > . 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

^^r.  PROUTY.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  have 
long  been  concerned  with  the  problems 
faced  by  our  children,  our  elderly,  and 
our  disadvantaged  citizens.  As  a  result  of 
my  position  on  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  and  as  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Education  and  the  Em- 
ployment, Manpower,  and  Poverty  Sub- 
committees. I  have  been  in  a  favorable 
position  to  identify  and  understand  the 
problems  involved  and  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  them. 

The  bill  which  Senator  Scott  and  I  are 
introducing  today  is  an  attempt  to  face 
up  to  our  manpower  problems  in  a  real- 
istic way  and  in  a  manner  which  we  feel 
has  a  very  good  chance  of  being  enacted 
by  this  Congress. 


We  are  convinced,  as  I  am  sure  many 
of  our  colleagues  are,  that  the  problems 
of  training,  employing,  and  upgrading 
our  disadvantaged  citizens  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  without  the  sub- 
stantial involvement  of  private  enter- 
prise. 

Accordingly,  the  primary  purpose  of 
our  bill  is  to  provide  incentives  to  private 
enterprise  not  only  to  hire  and  ti-ain  the 
hard-core  unemployed  but  also  to  up- 
.^rade  the  skills  of  underemployed  and 
low-income  employees  in  order  that  they 
may  progress  up  the  job  ladder.  This  not 
only  will  open  promotional  opportuni- 
ties for  qualified  disadvantaged  persons 
originally  trained  for  positions  at  the 
bottom  of  the  job  ladder,  but  will  also 
provide  a  more  highly  skilled  general 
work  force,  which  it  is  predicted  our  ex- 
panding economy  will  need  and  be  able 
to  fully  utilize  in  the  coming  years. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide these  incentives  to  private  business, 
by  providing  that  up  to  25  percent  of  an 
employer's  costs  under  a  training  plan 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
be  reimbursed  to  the  employer.  Its  pro- 
visions are  patterned  on  those  contained 
in  S.  812,  my  Human  Investment  Act, 
giving  tax  credits  to  employers,  which 
has  been  cosponsored  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  by  a  substantial  number  of 
Republicans. 

In  our  present  economic  situation, 
however,  I  think  it  is  fairly  obvious  that 
no  tax  credit  proposal  will  be  enacted  by 
this  session  of  Congress.  As  a  result,  this 
title  permits  financial  assistance  through 
grants  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  An 
employer  who  receives  a  maximum  grant 
of  25  percent  will  in  fact  be  able  to  re- 
cover from  just  under  50  to  75  percent 
or  more  of  his  training  costs  through 
the  combination  of  the  grant  and  savings 
from  the  deduction  of  training  expenses 
on  the  company's  Federal  tax  returns. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  memorandums  from  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Li- 
braiy  of  Congress  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject, dated  June  3  and  June  7,  1968,  re- 
spectively, be  printfd  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.} 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
sidering this  analysis,  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
provides  a  maximum  grant  of  25  percent, 
while  these  memorandums  deal  in  terms 
of  a  maximum  arant  of  10  percent. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  which  the  junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  I  are  in- 
troducing provides  for  community  em- 
ployment and  training  programs. 

It  is  obvious  that  private  business  will 
not  be  able  to  immediately  pick  up  all 
the  .slack  in  our  need  for  additional  em- 
ployment and  training  programs.  It  is 
also  clear  that  there  are  numerous  Amer- 
icans who.  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
are  not  capable  of  obtaining  or  being 
trained  for  employment  in  private  en- 
terprise. 

The  general  outline  of  om-  community 
employment  and  training  program  is 
similar  to  others  which  have  been  of- 
fered in  the  past,  including  my  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  poverty  bill  last 
fall,   cosponsored  by   my   distinguished 


friend  from  Pennsylvania,  which  lost 
here  in  the  Senate  by  a  very  narrow  mar- 
gin. 

Tlie  innovative  feature  of  our  public 
works  proposal  involves  the  creation  o; 
a  State  council  to  plan  and  fund  pro- 
grams on  a  State  basis  under  a  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretaiy  of  Labor.  Sixt\ 
percent  of  the  funds  authorized  for  thi;; 
title  are  designated  for  State  u.se  in  pro- 
grams designed  to  implement  publii;' 
service  employment  programs,  with  eacii 
States  recei\'ing  a  minimum  allotment  of 
$1  million. 

It  will  be  envisioned  that  State  council- 
will  be  existing  statewide  comprehensi\  r 
area  manpower  planning  systems — 
CAMPS — expanded  to  include  represent- 
atives of  the  general  public  such  as  from 
the  ranks  of  labor,  industry,  social  wel- 
fare, and  agriculture.  Prime  sponsor.^ 
who  may  submit  applications  to  a  Stato 
council  to  conduct  community  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  are  limited 
to  State  agencies,  local  CAMPS  orua- 
nizations,  and  local  community  actioi. 
organizations. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  provide  financial  assistance  to 
any  public  agency  or  nonprofit  private 
organization  from  the  40  percent  of  thf 
authorization  reserved  tor  his  use.  State 
councils  will  be  given  30-days'  notice  ot 
any  applications  to  the  Secretary  for 
direct  funding  in  order  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  how  the  pro- 
posal fits  into  their  over-all  training  plan 

This  title  is  also  designed  to  achieve 
equality  of  treatment  for  rural  areas.  It 
recognizes  the  impact  on  urban  areas  o: 
outmigration.  and  pro\ides  that  priority 
in  filling  positions  be  given  to  heads  of 
households.  I  trust  that  my  colleagues 
will  seriously  study  this  bill,  and  give  it 
their  support.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  country  can  afford  to  wait  until  next 
year  to  pass  this  legislation.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  our  funding  proposals  a'c 
sufficient  to  get  these  programs  off  the 
ground  and  moving,  yet  modest  enough  to 
merit  support  in  this  time  of  fiscal  in- 
stability. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  also  had  pre- 
pared by  the  Library  of  Congress  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  Prouty. 
Scott  bill,  as  compared  to  the  provisions 
in  the  other  pending  manpower  bills.  S 
3063  and  S.  3249.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  also  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  3.) 

E.XHIBlT    1 

S.  3649 
A    bin    to   provide    private    enterprise    wTth 
Incentives    to    employ    and    train    unem- 
ployed and  low-income  unskilled  persons 
residing   in    both    urban    and   rural   aren.-. 
and    to    provide    community    employme;.". 
ard   training   by   Federal   and    local   gov- 
ernments as  the  employer  of  last  resort 
Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate  avd   //o:." 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States     / 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That  thU 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Job  Opportunities 
Act  of  1968". 

Findings  and  statement  of  purpose 
Sec.  2.   (a)   The  Congress  finds  that  cer- 
tain urban  and   rural   areas   In  the  United 
States  are  severely  burdened  by  substantial 
problems   of   unemployment   and  underem- 


ployment; that  many  citizens  are  unable  to 
obtain  or  retain  productive  Jobs  in  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy  as  a  result 
of  lack  of  education,  occupational  skill  or 
work  experience,  as  a  result  of  automation 
whlcli  continues  to  render  obsolete  many 
traditional  skills,  and  as  a  result  of  arti- 
ficial b  irrier.'!  to  employment  and  occupa- 
tional advancement;  that  the  problem  of 
unemployment  and  underemployment  is 
aggrtivnted  by  a  sizable  and  continuing  mi- 
gration of  unskilled  and  uneducated  per- 
sons from  rural  areas  to  urban  communi- 
ties; that  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  Im- 
mediately develop  Job  opportunltle.s  for 
all  iiKlivlduals  residing  in  rural  areas, 
thereby  removing  a  major  cause  of  such 
migration  and  reducing  the  problems  which 
are  contributing  to  social  unrest  and  civil 
disorder  in  many  urban  localities;  that 
there  are  certain  disadvantaged  persons  who 
through  no  fruit  of  their  own  have  reached 
a  stage  in  life  where  they  can  no  longer 
be  tat'.ght  the  .skills  required  to  obtain 
productive  Jobs  in  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy:  and  that  unemployment  and  im- 
deremployment  result  in  a  tremendous  loss 
of  national  producthity  and  are  equally 
destructive  of  human  dignity. 

(b)  It  is.  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  provide  incentives  to  .•\merican  busi- 
ness to  invest  in  the  improvement  of  the 
Nation's  manpower  resources  by  hiring, 
training  and  employing  presently  unem- 
ployed person.s  lacking  needed  job  skills,  and 
by  upgrading  the  job  skill,?  of  .ind  providing 
new  job  opportunities  for  workers  presently 
employed  and  to  provide  meaningful  com- 
munity employment  and  training  m  public 
services  and  other  public  employment  posi- 
tions for  low  income,  unemployed,  and  un- 
deremployed persons. 

TITLE     I HVMAN-     INVESTMENT      JOB     TRAINING 

Statement  of  Purpose 
Sec.  101.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  pro- 
vide an  incentive  to  American  business  to 
invest  in  the  improvement  of  the  Nation's 
human  resources  by  hiring,  training,  and 
employing  presently  unemployed  workers 
lacking  needed  job  sklll.s,  and  by  upgrading 
the  job  skills  of  and  providing  new  Job  op- 
portimlties  for  workers  presently  employed 

Definitions 
Sec.  102.  For  purpose  of  this  title — 
(ai  The  term  "employer"  means  any  pri- 
vate person,  corporation,  firm,  or  business 
concern  which  employs  more  than  ten  indi- 
viduals in  a  trade  or  business,  and  any  public 
corporation  or  institution  engaged  in  a  trade 
or  business,  or  providing  health  or  educa- 
tional services. 

(b)  The  term  "employee  training  ex- 
penses" means — 

(1)  the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees 
who  are  apprentices  in  an  apprenticeship 
program  registered  with  a  State  apprentice- 
ship agency  or  the  Federal  Bureati  of  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Training; 

(2)  the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees 
who  are  enrolled  in  an  on-the-job  training 
program  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  .-^ct  of 
1962: 

(3)  the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees 
who  are  artlclpating  in  a  cooperative  edu- 
cation program  involving  alternate  and  ap- 
proximately equal  periods  of  study  and  em- 
ployment in  cooperation  with — 

(A)  a  school  or  college,  or  department  or 
division  of  a  school  or  college,  which  is  cer- 
tified by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  be  an  area  voctalonal  educa- 
tion school  as  defined  in  section  8(2)  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (Public 
Law  88-210),  or 

(B)  a  bttsiness  or  trade  school,  or  techni- 
cal institution  or  other  technical  or  voca- 
tional school,  which  is  certified  by  the 
United  States  Commlsslcier  of  Education  to 
be  an  eligible  institution  as  defined  in  sec- 


tion 17(a)  of  the  National  Vocational  Stu- 
dent Loan  In.surance  Act  of  1965  (Public 
Law  89-287 ) ; 

(4)  tuition  and  course  fees  paid  or  in- 
curred by  the  employer  to- 

(A)  a  schotl  or  college,  or  department  or 
division  of  a  .school  or  college,  which  is  cer- 
tified by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Educaiton  to  be  an  area  vocational  education 
school  as  defined  in  section  8(2)  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963  (Public  Law 
88-210),  or 

iB)  a  business  or  trade  school,  or  tech- 
nical institution  or  other  technical  or  vo- 
cational school,  which  is  certified  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
be  an  eligible  institution  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 17(a)  of  the  National  Vocational 
Student  Loaii  Insurance  Act  of  1965  (Public 
Law  89-287 ) 

for  instruction  of  an  individual  in  job  skills 
necessary  for  and  directly  related  to  his  em- 
ployment by  the  employer  or  his  continued 
employment  with  the  employer  in  a  position 
requiring  additional  Job  skills,  and  iunounts 
paid  or  Incurred  by  the  employer  to  any  such 
individual  in  reimbursement  for  such  tui- 
tion and  tees  paid  by  such  individual; 

(5)  home  study  course  fees  paid  or  In- 
curred by  the  employer  to  any  home  study 
school  accredited  by  a  national) v  recognized 
accrediting  agency  or  association  listed  by 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  instruction  of  an  individual  in  job 
skills  necessary  for  and  directly  related  to 
his  employment  by  the  employer  or  his  con- 
tinued employment  with  the  employer  in  a 
position  requiring  additional  Job  skills,  and 
amounts  paid  or  incurred  by  the  employer 
to  any  such  individual  In  reimbursement  for 
such  individual: 

(6)  expenses  of  the  employer  for  organized 
job  training  (Including  classroom  Instruc- 
tion! provided  by  him  Including  (but  not 
limited  toi  expenses  for  the  purchase  or  lease 
of  books,  testing  and  training  materials, 
classroom  equipment  and  related  items,  and 
instructors'  fees  and  salaries.  Incurred  in 
training  any  individual  in  Job  skills  neces- 
sary for  and  directly  related  to  his  employ- 
ment by  the  employer  or  his  continued  em- 
ployment with  the  employer  In  a  position 
requiring  additional  Job  skills: 

(7)  expenses  of  the  employer  for  organized 
job  training  described  in  paragraph  (6)  pro- 
vided by  another  employer,  but  only  to  the 
extent  the  expenses  of  providing  such  in- 
struction would,  if  it  were  provided  by  the 
employer,  constitute  employee  training  ex- 
penses of  the  employer  vmder  paragraph  (6) 
of  this  subsection:  and 

(8)  expenses  of  the  employer  for  orga- 
nized Job  training  described  in  paragraph 
(6)  provided  by  a  business  or  trade  asso- 
ciation. Joint  labor-management  apprentice- 
ship committee,  or  other  similar  nonprofit 
association,  group,  trust  fund,  fovindatlon. 
or  institution  for  an  employee  or  prospec- 
tive employee  of  any  employer  member  of 
such  association,  committee,  grotip.  trust 
fund,  foundation,  or  institution  in  Job  skills 
necessary  for  and  directly  related  to  his 
employment  by  such  employer  member  or 
his  continued  employment  with  such  em- 
ployer member  in  a  position  requiring  addi- 
tional job  skills. 

(c)  The  term  "organized  job  training" 
means  job  training  .according  to  a  plan 
formulated  or  approved  by  the  employer 
which  contains — 

( 1 )  the  title  and  description  of  the  job 
objectives  for  which  Individuals  are  to  be 
trained. 

12)   the  length  of  the  training  period: 

(3)  a  schedule  listing  various  operations 
for  major  kinds  of  work  or  tasks  to  be  learned 
and  showing  for  each.  Job  operations  or  work. 
tasks  to  be  performed,  and  the  approximate 
length  of  time  to  be  spent  on  each  operation 
or  task; 

(4)  the  wage  or  salary  to  be  paid  at  the 


Ijeglnning  of  the  course  of  training,  ut  each 
successive  step  in  the  course,  and  at  the 
completion  of  training: 

(5)  the  entrance  wage  or  salary  paid  to 
employees  already  trained  In  the  kind  of 
work  for  which  the  Individuals  are  to  be 
trained:  and 

(6)  the  number  of  hours  of  supplemental 
related  instruction  required. 

Grants  to  encourage  job  training 
Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  employers.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  to  pay 
not  to  e.xceed  25  per  centum  of  employee 
training  expenses  of  such  employer. 

Limitations 

Sec.  104.  (a)  No  grant  may  be  made  under 
this  title  except  upon  an  application  sub- 
mitted by  an  employer  at  such  limes.  In  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  information,  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
deems  to  be  reasonably  necessary. 

( b  I  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  title 
unless  the  employee  training  expenses  paid 
or  incurred  by  the  employer  for  which  the 
grant  is  to  be  made  is  allowable  as  a  deduc- 
tion under  section  162  (relating  to  trade  or 
business  expenses)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
C<xle  of  1954.  For  purposes  of  applying  the 
preceding  sentence,  such  expenses  which  are 
paid  or  incurred  by  the  employer  with  respect 
to  an  individual  who  Is  not  his  employee 
shall  be  treated  as  paid  or  incurred  with 
respect  to  an  individual  who  is  his  employee. 

(c)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  title 
for  any  employee  training  expense  paid  or 
incurred  In  training  any  Individual  in — 

(1)  management,  supervisory,  professional, 
or  human  reiatlon  skills; 

(2)  scientific  or  engineering  courses 
creditable  to  a  baccalaureate  degree  by  an 
Institution  of  higher  education  (as  defined 
by  the  first  sentence  of  section  l03fbi  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958); 

(3t  courses  of  a  type  determined  by  the 
Veterans'  Administrator  to  be  avocatloual  or 
recreational  in  character  tmder  the  authority 
of  section  1673  of  chapter  34  of  part  III  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code;  or 

(4)  subjects  not  contributing  specifically 
and  directly  to  such  individual's  employment 
or  prospective  employment  with  the  employer 
(or  an  employer  member  of  an  association, 
group,  trust  fund,  foundation,  or  Institution 
as  used  in  paragraph  (8)  of  section  102(bi  ). 

This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to — 

(A)  expenses  described  In  paragraphs  <4) 
and  (5)  of  section  102(b)  paid  or  Incurred  for 
courses  and  at  Institutions  certified  by  a 
State  apprenticeship  agency  <  or  where  none 
exists,  by  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  .ind 
Training)  as  eligible  for  Inclusion  In  a  regis- 
tered apprenticeship  program  In  an  appren- 
tlceable  occupation  listed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training: 

(B)  expenses  described  in  paragraphs  (4i 
and  (0)  of  section  102(b)  pad  or  incurred 
for  courses  offered  in  a  twc-year  program  in 
engineering,  mathematics,  or  the  physical  or 
biological  sciences  which  Is  tipslgned  to  pre- 
pare the  ."-tudent  to  work  as  a  technician  and 
at  a  semlprofesslonal  level  in  pnglneerlng, 
scientific,  or  other  technological  fields  which 
require  the  understanding  and  application 
of  basic  engineering,  scientific,  or  mathe- 
matical principles  or  knowledge  by  r^n  In- 
stitution which  Is  accredited  or  otherwise 
certified  by  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  under  paragraph  401(f)  (5 1  of 
the  Higher  Educat'cn  Facilities  Act  of  1963 
(  Public  Law  88-204  i :  or 

(C)  expenses  described  in  section  102(b) 
for  training  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
agency  of  a  State  that  arimlr.lst.^rs  its  State 
unemployment  compensation  law  for  indi- 
viduals receiving  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. 

(d)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
title  for  any  employee  training  expense  for 
which    the    employer   has    be?n   reimbursed 
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by  any  other  employer,  by  any  association, 
group,  trust  fund,  foundation,  or  Institution, 
or  by  any  State,  local,  or  Federal  Govern- 
ment program,  grant,  contract,  or  agreement. 

I  e  I  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
title  for  any  employee  training  expense  paid 
or  Incurred  by  the  employer  for  training  con- 
ducted on  the  territory  of  any  foreign  coun- 
try. 

(f)  A  grant  may  be  made  under  this  title 
for  employee  training  expenses  paid  or  In- 
curred with  respect  to  any  one  individual 
under  either  paragraph  i3)  or  paragraph  (4) 
of  section  102ibi.  but  may  not  be  made  for 
expenses  concurrently  paid  or  incurred  with 
respect  to  such  Individual  under  both  such 
paragraphs. 

Coordination  with  Federal  income  tax  laws 
Sec   105  (ai  For  purposes  of  applying  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
any   grant   received    by   an   employer  iinder 
this  title — 

( 1 )  shall  not  be  Included  In  the  gross  In- 
come of  such  emplover.  and 

(2)  shall  not  be  treated  as  reimbursement 
for  expenses  incurred  by  such  employer  in 
his  trade  or. business  . 

Autho-izations 

Sec.  106  la)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $450,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
S600.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970.  and  $750,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971. 

( b )  Appropriations  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Short  title 
Sec.   107   This  title  may   be  cited  as  the 
Human  Investment  Act." 

TITLE    n COMMUNITY    EMPLOYMENT    AND 

TRAINING 

Statement  of  purposes 

Sec  201  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  meaningful  employment  opportu- 
nities in  public  service  and  other  community 
activities  which  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  human  potential,  better  the  condi- 
tions under  which  people  live,  learn  and 
work,  and  aid  in  the  development  and  con- 
ser.'atlon  of  cur  Nation's  natural  resources 
thereby  relieving  severe  unemployment  in 
both  urban  and  rural  areas  while  contribut- 
ing to  the  national  Interest  by  fulfilling  un- 
met needs. 

Definitions 

Sec.  202.  As  used  in  this  title — 

( 1 1  '•Community  employment  and  training 
program  "  means  a  program  designed  to  cre- 
ate employment  opportunities,  including 
provisions  for  necessary  training  and  sup- 
portive services,  for  low-income,  unem- 
ployed, or  underemployed  persons  who  re- 
side in  eligible  areas  within  a  State,  in  pub- 
lic service  and  other  community  activities 
to  be  carried  out  by  State  and  local  public 
agencies  and  nonprofit  private  organizations. 
Such  term  Includes  establishment,  operation, 
and  strengthening  of  any  such  program; 

(2  I  "Low-income  person"  Yneans  any  such 
person  as  defined  pursuant  to  section  125  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964; 

i3)  "Heads  of  families"  shall  include  any 
person  who  contributes  more  than  one-half 
the  support  of  one  or  more  persons; 

(4)  "Urban  area"  means  any  metropolitan 
area  as  defined  by  section  208i4)  of  the  Dem- 
onstration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966; 

1 5)  "Rural  area"  means  any  area  in  any 
State  no  part  of  which  Is  within  an  area 
designated  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section  203  as  an  urban  area  and  in  which 
there  is  no  city  whose  population  exceeds 
50.000  Inhabitants: 

i6i  ■Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor; 


(7)  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

(8)  "State  Council"  means  a  State  Man- 
power Coordinating  Council,  composed  of  not 
more  than  20  persons  established  pursuant 
to  State  law  or  established  by  the  chief  exec- 
utive of  the  State  for  purposes  of  this  title, 
or  an  existing  agency  designated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  which  Council  shall  be 
broadly  representative  of  the  manpower  and 
training  resources  of  the  State,  including 
persons  representative  of — 

(A)  State  agencies  administering  man- 
power,  employment  and   training  programs; 

(B)  State  agencies  administering  appren- 
ticeship and  vocational  education  programs; 

(C)  Slate  agencies  administering  social 
welfare.  Industrial  development,  labor,  pov- 
erty and  agriculture  programs; 

(D)  the  official  within  such  State  repre- 
senting the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  of  the  US.  Department  of  Labor; 
and 

(E)  the  general  public,  including  Industry, 
labor,  social  services  and  agriculture. 

Eligible  areas 
Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  desit;nate 
urban  and  rural  areas  to  be  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  this  title.  Eligible  urban 
areas  shall  contain  a  high  concentration 
of  low-income  families  and  individuals  and 
shall  have  severe  problems  of  unemployment 
and  underemployment.  Eligible  rural  areas 
shall  contain  a  high  proportion  of  low-In- 
come families  and  individuals  and  shall  have 
severe  problems  of  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment, or  a  substantial  emigration 
of  individuals  residing  In  such  ;ueas  as  a 
result  of  the  problem  of  finding  employment. 
( bi  The  Secretary  may  define  eligible  are.is 
under  this  section  without  regard  to  politi- 
cal boundaries.  In  defining  such  boundaries. 
however,  the  Secretary  shall  give  due  con- 
sideration to  ( 1 )  boundaries  of  regional  plan- 
ning and  development  districts  established 
by  State  planning  agencies  or  by  the  chief 
executive  of  the  State,  and  (2»  to  boundaries 
of  existing  areas  to  the  extent  practicable 
established  for  the  purposes  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965,  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966,  and  other 
relevant  provisions  of  Federal   law. 

Authorization   of  appropriations   and 
distribution  of  fxinds 

Sec.  204,  (a)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  except 
the  provisions  of  section  211,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969;  the  sum  of  S400.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970:  and  the  sum 
of  $500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971. 

i2)  For  the  purpose  of  making  loans  under 
section  210  of  this  title,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969;  the  sum  of  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970;  and  the  sum  of 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,   1971. 

(3)  Appropriations  authorized  by  this 
subsection  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

( b )  From  the  suras  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  204  (a)  (1)  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  reserve  up  to  40  i>er 
centum  for  the  direct  funding  of  commu- 
nity employment  and  training  programs, 
allot  the  remainder  of  such  sums  among  the 
States  in  accordance  with  such  uniform 
standards  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 
In  arriving  at  such  standards  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  the  following:  (1)  the  propor- 
tion which  the  population  of  a  State  bears 


to  the  population  of  all  the  States,  (2)  the 
proportion  which  the  average  family  income 
of  a  State  bears  to  the  average  family  income 
In  all  States;  and  (3)  the  proportion  which 
the  unemployed  In  a  State  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  bears  to  the  number  of 
unemployed  in  all  States  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year. 

(ci  Any  portion  of  an  allotment  of  a  State 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  which  the  Secretary  determines 
will  not  be  required  for  the  period  for  which 
such  allotment  is  made,  shall  be  available 
after  the  ninth  month  in  such  year  for  grants 
pursuant  to  section  205,  but  only  after  the 
Secretary  furnishes  such  State  30  days  prior 
notice  of  his  intention  to  make  a  determina- 
tion under  this  subsection. 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
funds  available  to  a  State  council  under  iliH 
title  may  be  used  to  implement  community 
employment  and  training  programs  operated 
by  State  agencies. 

(e)  In  ajiy  State  which  has  not  submitted 
a  State  plan,  or  in  any  State  where  a  sub- 
mitted State  plan  or  modification  thereof  has 
been  disapproved  by  the  Secretary,  funds  al- 
located to  such  State  under  subsection  ibi 
?hall  be  made  available  to  qualified  appli- 
cants in  that  State  directly  by  the  Secretary 
pursupnt  to  section  205. 

(f)  Not  more  than  12>.,  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carrv 
out  the  provisions  cvf  this  title  may  be  u.sec! 
within  any  one  State. 

Financial  assistance 
Sec  205.  I  at  From  funds  reserved  pursuan' 
to  section  204  ibi  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  provide  financial  assistance  to  piibl^" 
agencies  and  nonprofit  private  cjganizations 
having  applications  approved  by  him  pur- 
suant to  section  207  to  pay  part  or  all  of  thp 
costs  of  community  employment  and  train- 
ing prc^rams. 

(b(  From  funds  allotted  to  each  State  pur- 
suant to  section  204(b)  the  .Secretary  '.<= 
authorized  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  State  councils  having  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  section  206  to  pay  part 
or  p\\  of  the  costs  of  community  employment 
and  training  programs. 

(ci  Financial  assistance  under  this  sectlc:-. 
shall  include  but  need  net  be  limited  t  . 
pub'.ic  service  and  community  activity  job 
opportunities  in  such  fields  as  health.  pi!bl:c 
s.afety,  education,  recreation,  streets,  parks 
and  municipal  maintenance,  housing  and 
neighborhood  improvement,  conservation  and 
rural  development,  beautlficatlon,  and  other 
fields  of  human  betterment  and  public  im- 
provement. Such  Jobs  shall  include  (1)  those 
which  can  be  made  available  immediately 
to  persons  who  are  otherwise  unable  to  ob- 
tain adequate  employment.  (2)  those  which 
provide  placement  resources  for  persons  com- 
pleting training  under  titles  I  and  V  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and  other 
relevant  manpow-er  training  programs,  ar.ct 
i3\  those  which  use  the  skills  of  unemployed 
persons  in  areas  with  a  chronic  labor  sur- 
plus. Priority  shall  be  given  to  projects 
which  are  labor  intensive  in  character.  To  the 
extent  possible,  such  programs  shall  be  de- 
signed to  facilitate  the  placement  of  persons 
employed  in  such  Jobs  in  private  employ- 
mert  and  training  under  title  I  of  this  Act 
and  in  regular  competitive  employment,  in- 
cluding the  encouragement  of  private  em- 
ployers to  adopt  innovative  approaches  which 
create  or  make  available  additional  jobs  and 
new  'vpes  of  careers  for  unemployed,  vmder- 
tmployed,  ;.nd  low-income  persons. 

(d)  Up  to  25  per  centum  of  the  funds 
available  to  the  Secretary  or  a  State  Council 
under  this  title,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  train- 
ing programs  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  part  B  of 
title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
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1964,  and  other  relevant  Federal  training 
progrp.ms  if  It  is  determined  by  the  Secretary 
or  the  State  Council,  as  the  case  may  be, 
that  this  is  the  most  effective  method  of  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  further  education, 
training  and  necessary  supportive  services 
for  program  p.uticipants  In  order  to  prepare 
them  to  obtain  regular  competitive  employ- 
ment in  the  future. 

State  plan^ 
Sec.  206.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  re- 
ceive payments  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  a  St:ite  plan  under  this  title  shall  es- 
tablish a  State  Council  and  through  such 
Council  shall — 

(1)  set  forth  dates  before  which  State 
agencies,  local  comprehensive  area  manpower 
planning  agencies,  and  crimmunlty  action 
agencies"  eligible  under  .section  122  of  the 
Econorr.ic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  shall  sub- 
mit applications  for  grants  to  such  State 
Council  to  carry  out  community  employment 
and  training  programs  in  eligible  areas; 

(2)  review  applications  from  such  agencies 
or  organizations; 

(31  prepare  and  submit  through  the  chief 
executive  of  such  State  the  State  plan  re- 
quired by  this  section  at  such  time  and  In 
.such  detail  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary; 

(4)  develop  and  maintain  definitive  and 
comprehensive  information  on  the  number 
and  characteristics  of  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed  in  the  State,  tip-to-date  in- 
formation on  present  and  projected  future 
employment  opportunities  in  the  State,  and 
cfTectlve  means  of  bringing  lob  seekers  and 
employment  opportunities  together  in  an 
expeditious   manner; 

lot  provide  planning  and  technical  advice 
to  grantees  i.nd  applicants  and  otherwise 
assist  them  in  coordinating  and  consolidat- 
ing community  employment  and  training 
programs:  and 

(6 1  develop  methods  of  improving  rommu- 
nications  among  manpower  agencies,  identify 
areas  not  covered  by  existing  manpower 
programs  and  unnecessary  duplications  in 
such  programs,  and  recommend  the  manner 
in  which  such  programs  may  be  combined 
or  more  efficiently  funded 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  State 
plan  or  modification  thereof  If  he  determines 
that  the  plan  submitted  for  that  fiscal  year — 

(1)  sets  forth  a  community  employment 
and  training  program; 

(2)  sets  forth  administrative  organiza- 
tion and  procedures  in  such  detail  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe; 

(3>  sets  forth  criteria  for  achieving  an 
equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under  this 
title  within  the  State,  which  criteria  shall 
be  based  on~ 

I  A 1  the  geographic  distribution  of  eligible 
areas  within  s.uch  State. 

(B)  the  concentrations  or  proportions  of 
unemployed,  and  the  estimated  concentra- 
tions cr  proportions  of  underemployed  and 
low-income  persons  in  such  areas, 

(C)  the  estimated  number  and  trends  In 
the  movement  of  Job  opportunities  In  private 
enterprise,  and 

iDi  the  estimated  movement  of  unem- 
ployed, underemployed,  and  low-income  per- 
sons to  and  from  such  areas: 

(4)  contains  satisfactory  procedures  to  be 
followed  by  such  State  Council  for  coordinat- 
ing and  consolidating  community  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  assisted  under 
this  title  with  similar  programs  assisted  under 
other  provisions  of  Federal  law.  including 
sucli  programs  assisted  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act; 

(5)  provides  for  adoption  of  effective  pro- 
cedures for  the  evaluation,  at  least  annually, 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  and  proj- 
ects, by  the  State  Council  assisted  under  the 
State  plan  In  meeting  the  purposes  of  this 
title  and  for  appropriate  dissemination  of  the 
results  of  such  evaluations  and  other  infor- 


mation   pertaining    to    such    programs    or 
projects; 

(6»  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  give  satisfactory  assurance  that  Fed- 
eral funds  made  available  under  this  title  for 
any  fiscal  year  will  be  so  tised  as  to  supple- 
ment and.  to  the  extent  practical,  increase 
the  fiscal  effort  (determined  in  accordance 
with  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  by 
regulation)  that  would,  in  the  absence  of 
such  tederal  funds,  be  made  by  the  applicant 
for  tl'.e  purposes  of  this  title; 

(7)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  iissvire  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  under  this  title: 

(8)  provides  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  information,  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  reasonably  require  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  title.  Including  reports 
of  evaluations  made  In  accordance  with  ob- 
jective measurements  under  the  State  plan 
pursuant  to  paragraph  <5)  of  this  subsection, 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  afford- 
ing such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports;  and 

(9)  provides  that  final  action  with  respect 
to  any  application  (or  modification  thereof) 
regarding  the  proposed  final  disposition 
thereof  shall  not  be  taken  without  first  af- 
fording the  applicant  submitting  such  appli- 
cation reasonable  notice  and  opportunHy  for 
a  hearing. 

I  c  I  Tlie  Secretary  shall  not  finally  dis- 
approve any  State  plan  submitted  tinder  this 
section,  or  any  modification  thereof,  without 
affording  the  State  Council  submitting  the 
proposed  plan  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing. 

Applications 

Sec.  207  lai  A  grant  under  this  title  pur- 
suant to  an  approved  State  plan  or  by  the 
Secretary  for  a  community  employment  and 
training  program  may  be  made  only  upon 
application  to  the  appropriate  State  Council 
or  to  the  Secretary,  as  the  case  may  be.  at 
stich  time  or  times,  in  such  manner,  and  con- 
taining or  accompanied  by  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  deems  nece.Tsary.  Such  appli- 
cations shall — 

(  n  provide  that  the  activities  and  services 
for  which  assistance  is  sought  under  this  title 
will  be  administered  by  or  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  applicant  and  identify  the 
agency  or  agencies  designated  to  carry  out 
-such  activities  or  services; 

1 2 1  set  forth  a  community  employment 
and  training  program,  with  adequate  proce- 
dures to  assure  priority  for  eligible  persons 
who  are  heads  of  households,  and  in  suffi- 
cient detail  to  describe — 

(A)  the  unemployed,  underemployed  and 
low  income  persons  to  be  assisted  by  such 
programs,  together  with  a  description  of  the 
methods  to  be  used  to  recruit  and  select  such 
persons: 

iB)  the  title  and  description  of  Jobs  to  be 
filled,  a  listing  of  the  major  kinds  of  work 
to  be  performed  and  skills  to  be  acquired, 
and  the  approximate  duration  for  which  par- 
ticipants would  be  assigned  to  such  Jobs; 

(C)  the  vs-ages  or  salaries  to  be  paid  par- 
ticipants and  a  comparison  with  the  prevail- 
ing wages  m  the  area  for  similar  work: 

(Di  the  education,  training,  and  sup- 
portive services  which  complement  the  work 
performed  and  which  will  prepare  partici- 
pants for  regular,  competitive  employment 
in  the  future: 

(E)  the  placement  activities  for  partici- 
pants, including  a  description  of  probable 
future  Job  opportunities; 

(F)  the  means  to  be  employed  to  asstire 
full  participation  and  maximum  cooperation 
:imong  local  public  officials,  representatives 
of  business  and  labor,  and  residents  of  eligi- 
ble areas  in  the  development  of  the  program 


and  a  description  of  their  respective  roles.  If 
any,  in  the  conduct  and  administration  of 
such  program: 

(3)  set  forth  procedures  for  coordinating 
at  the  local  level  the  program  for  which  .is- 
sistance  is  being  sought  and  other  relevant 
federally  aBsL-ited  prcgrfms,  including  pro- 
grams assisted  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962.  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  and 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966; 

(41  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  which 
assure  that  Federal  funds  made  available 
under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  will  be  so 
used  as  to  supplement  and  to  the  extent 
l)ract!cal  increase  the  level  of  funds  that 
wotUd  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds 
be  m.ide  avr.ilable  in  the  area  to  be  .served 
by  the  applicant  for  the  purposes  described 
in  section  201  and  in  no  case  supplement 
those  funds: 

(5»  provide,  in  the  case  "f  an  application 
made  directly  to  the  Secretary,  adequate 
•jirocedures  to  assure  that  such  application 
has  been  submitted  to  the  appropriate  State 
Coxincll  for  comment  at  least  30  days  prior 
to  the  Eubnilsslon  of  such  application  to  the 
Secretary: 

(6)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  the  Federal  funds  paid  to 
the  applicant  under  this  title:   and 

(7i  provide  for  making  an  anntial  report 
and  such  other  reports  In  such  form  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  reasonably  require  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  this  'irle  and  for  keep- 
ing such  records  and  affording  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to 
assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports. 

(b)  An  application,  or  modification,  or 
amendments  thereof,  for  a  grant  under  this 
title  may  be  approved  only  if  it  i.s  consistent 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  this  title 
and  meets  the  requirements  set  forth  In 
subsection   (a). 

Special  conditions 

Sec.  208.  (a)  No  financial  .assistance  .shall 
be  provided  for  any  program  under  this  title 
unless  It  is  determined  bv  the  Secretary 
or  the  appropriate  State  Council,  as  the  case 
may  be.  pursuant  to  regul.itions  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  that — 

( 1 )  no  participant  will  be  employed  on 
projects  involving  political  parties,  or  the 
construction,  operation  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  is  used  or  as  is 
to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a 
place  for  religious  worship: 

12)  the  program  will  not  result  in  dis- 
placement of  employed  workers  or  impair 
existing  contracts  for  services,  or  result  In 
the  substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds 
In  cornectlon  with  work  that  would  other- 
wise be  performed; 

(3)  wages  paid  a  participant  shall  not  be 
lower  than,  whichever  Is  the  hl(:he=t  of  (A) 
the  minimum  wage  which  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  employment  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1338  if  section  6  of 
such  Act  applied  to  the  participant  and  he 
was  not  exempt  under  section  13  thereof, 
(B)  the  State  or  local  minimum  wage  for  the 
most  nearly  comparable  covered  employment, 
or  (C)  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  in  the 
area  for  similar  work; 

(4)  the  program  will,  to  the  extent  ap- 
propriate, contribute  to  the  occupational  de- 
velopment or  upward  mobility  of  Individual 
participants. 

(b)  For  programs  assisted  tinder  this  title 
related  to  physical  improvements  preference 
shall  be  given  to  those  Improvements  which 
wall  be  substantially  used  by  low-income  per- 
sons  and   families  "in   tirban   or   rural   areas 
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having  concentrations  or  proportions  of  low- 
Income  persons  and  families, 

(c)  Programs  assisted  under  this  title  shall. 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  contribute 
to  the  elimination  of  artificial  barriers  to  em- 
ployment and  occupational  advancement,  in- 
cluding civil  service  requirements  which  re- 
strict employment  opportunities  for  the 
disadvantaged. 

Withholding 

Sec.  209.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing finds  that  there  has  been  a  failure  by  an 
applicant  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
requirement  set  forth  In  the  application  of 
such  applicant  or  the  State  Council  to  com- 
ply substantially  with  any  requirement  set 
forth  In  the  plan  of  that  State  approved  un- 
der this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
applicant  or  State  Council  that  further  pay- 
ments will  not  be  made  to  the  applicant  or 
State  Council  under  this  title  (or.  In  his  dis- 
cretion, that  the  applicant,  or  State  Coun- 
cil shall  not  make  further  payments  under 
this  title  to  agencies  and  organizations  re- 
ceiving assistance  from  It  and  affected  by 
the  failure)  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there 
Is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to  comply.  Until 
he  Is  so  satisfied,  no  further  payments  shall 
be  m«de  to  ^e  applicant  or  State  Council 
undNP  thla  title,  or  payments  by  the  appli- 
cant or  State  Council  under  this  title  shall 
be  limited  to  agencies  and  organizations  not 
affected  by  the  failure,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Loans 

Sec  210.  (a)  Trom  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  204  (a)  (2i  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  make  loans  to  public  agencies 
smd  private  organizations  for  the  purchase 
of  supplies  and  equipment  which  support 
community  employment  and  trtilning  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  title. 

(b)    Loans  authorized   under   this   section 
may   b«   made   without   interest   and   under 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe.  . 
Administration  ' 

Sec.  211.  (a)  In  administering  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
any  other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
or  Institution,  la  accordance  with  agreements 
between  the  Secretary  and  the  head  thereof. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each 
applicant  which  has  an  application  ap- 
proved by  him  pursuant  to  section  207  from 
funds  reserved  by  him.  and  to  each  State 
Council  which  has  a  State  plan  approved  by 
him  under  section  206  from  funds  allotted 
to  such  State,  the  amount  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  cost  of  the  programs  pursuant  to 
such  application  or  plan. 

(2)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be 
made  In  installments  and  In  advance  or  hy 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments.  . 

Reports  I 

Sec.  212.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  the  progress  made  in 
Implementing  this  title  together  with  such 
recommendations,  including  recommenda- 
tions for  additional  legislation,  as  he  deems 
advisable  on  or  before  May  15.  1969,  November 
15.  1969.  and  on  or  before  May  15  and  No- 
vember  15   of   each   year  thereafter. 

ExHlBrr  2  I 

(From  the  Library  of  Congress.  Washington. 

D.C  .  June  3.   19681 
To:  Hon.  Lister  Hill.  Chairman,  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Prom:  Economics  Division. 


Subject:  Comparison  of  several  employee 
training  bills 

This  memorandum  is  In  partial  reepoose 
to  your  letter  of  May  22  In  which  you  request 
Informatloo  on  several  bills.  It  Is  concerned 
with  your  question  "whether  the  10  percent 
reimbursement  allowance  under  their  pro- 
posed bill  will  reeult  In  as  much  financial 
assistance  to  a  participating  employer  as 
would  be  received  under  the  10  percent  tax 
credit  provisions  in  8  812."  The  part  dealing 
with  Senator  Javits'  amendment  will  be  for- 
warded to  you  as  soon  as  we  have  completed 
our  evaluation  of  it 

In  moet  cases  the  10  percent  tax  credit 
and  the  10  percent  reimbursement  would  be 
expected  to  provide  the  same  financial  bene- 
fit to  the  employer.  This  preeumee,  how- 
ever, that; 

1 1 )  The  same  type  of  expenses  qualify  f or 
the  tax  credit  as  for  the  reimbursement. 

(2)  The  amount  of  reimbursement  would 
be  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  at  10  per- 
cent and  not  at  a  lower  jiercentage.  The 
bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
make  grants  to  employers  up  to  10  percent 
of  employee  training  expenses. 

(3)  The  amount  and  method  of  distribu- 
tion of  the  appropriation  available  for  grants 
win  be  sufllclent  to  reimburse  eligible  em- 
ployers for  10  percent  of  the  qualifying  ex- 
penses. 

A  tax  credit,  as  distinguished  from  a  de- 
duction from  income,  provides  the  taxpayer 
a  tax  saving  equivalent  to  the  tax  credit. 
Thus.  If  an  employer  is  allowed  a  tax  credit 
equal  to  10  percent  of  his  training  expendi- 
tures, and  incurs  $1,000  training  expenses, 
the  credit  will  reduce  the  employer's  tax 
liability  by  $100.'  Similarly,  if  the  employer 
is  granted  a  10  percent  reimbursement  for 
training  expenses  he  would  receive  a  Govern- 
ment payment  equal  to  $100  - 

Under  certain  circumstances  described 
below,  the  ten  (10)  percent  tax  credit  may 
provide  less  financial  benefit  than  the  re- 
imbursement of  10  p)€rcent  of  the  training 
expenses. 

If  an  employer  has  no  taxable  income 
during  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  train- 
ing expenses  are  incurred,  he  would  have  no 
tax  liability  in  the  current  year  against 
which  to  offset  the  tax  credit.  Also,  the  em- 
ployer may  be  unable  to  take  advantage  of 
the  full  credit,  because  of  the  limitation  of 
the  amount  of  tax  credit  based  on  the  cur- 
rent year's  tax  liability.  Thus,  the  taxpayer 
may  not  be  able  to  offset  the  tax  credit  In 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  current  year's 
tax  liability.  The  reimbursement,  however, 
would  be  equal  to  the  full  10  percent  of  the 
training  expenses  regardless  of  the  profits  or 
tax  liability  of  the  employer. 

S.  312  provides,  however,  that  if  an  em- 
ployer is  entitled  to  a  tax  credit,  but  either 
has  no  tax  liability  in  the  current  year  against 
which  to  offset  the  credit,  or  cannot  use 
the  full  credit  because  of  the  limitation  to 
the  credit  based  on  the  curent  year's  tax  lia- 
bility, the  unused  amount  of  credit  may  be 
offset  against  tax  liabilities  of  other  years. 
Thus,  a  taxpayer  may  be  able  to  carry  back 


'  This  of  course  is  in  addition  to  the  tax 
saving  resulting  from  deducting  the  $1,000 
training  expenses  in  computing  taxable  In- 
come. Your  bill  does  not  disallow  any  of  this 
deduction, 

-  The  employer  will  realize  the  full  $100 
benefit  since  your  bill  does  not  require  the 
employer  to  Include  this  payment  In  his  In- 
come, nor  does  the  bill  require  the  employer 
to  reduce  the  $1,000  deduction  he  is  allowed 
for  the  training  expenses  in  computing  tax- 
able Income. 


the  full  amount  of  his  unused  credit  for  three 
years  prior  to  the  current  taxable  year."  If 
so,  he  will  obtain  a  tax  saving  equivalent 
to  the  full  10  percent  tax  credit.  If,  however, 
any  credit  is  still  unused.  It  may  be  carried 
forward  for  seven  years  subsequent  to  the 
current  taxable  year  until  fully  used.  If  the 
employer  Is  able  to  use  up  the  credit  within 
this  seven  year  period,  his  tax  saving  from 
the  credit  will  be  10  percent  of  the  expenses. 
However,  he  will  stistaln  a  financial  cost  to 
the  extent  that  he  has  lost  the  earning 
pjower  of  the  funds  for  the  period  of  1-7 
years  during  which  the  full  credit  was  used 
If  the  taxpayer  Is  unable  to  use  his  full 
credit  during  the  seven  year  carry  forward 
period,  the  unused  amount  will  be  lost.  Thus, 
the  employer  would  receive  a  tax  benefit 
in  an  amount  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
expenses,  and  also  lose  the  amount  of  Income 
that  he  would  have  earned  on  the  funds  if 
he  had  obtained  a  full  10  percent  tax  credit 
In  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  expenses 
were  Incurred. 

As  a  supplementary  comment,  we  wish  to 
note  the  bill  which  proposes  a  10  percent 
reimbursement  may  in  some  cases  grant  less 
favorable  tax  treatment  to  the  employee  than 
S.  812  allows.  Section  5  of  S.  812  specifically 
provides  for  an  exclusion  from  the  employee's 
gross  income  certain  tuition  fees  paid  by  the 
employer.  We  have  not  Identified  any  similar 
exclusion  in  the  reimbursement  bill, 

I  Prom  the  Library  of  Congress.  Washington. 

DC.!  June  7.  1968] 
To:   Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  Attention:    Mr.  Peter  C.  Bene- 
dict. 
Prom:  Economics  Division, 
Subject:    Comparison    of    several    employee 
training  bills. 

This  is  in  further  response  to  your  request 
for  a  comparison  of  several  proposals  which 
provide  a  financial  incentive  to  employers 
who  Incvir  employees'  training  expenses. 

Our  memorandum  of  June  3  compared  the 
financial  benefit  provided  in  Senator  Prouty?; 
bill,  S.  812,  with  his  proposal  to  grant  em- 
ployers a  reimbursement  for  a  percentage  of 
training  expenses.  As  our  memorandum 
pointed  out,  it  could  be  expected  that  basi- 
cally the  two  proposals  would  provide  a 
similar  benefit.  Thus,  in  comparing  these  pro- 
posals to  Senator  Javits'  Amendment  No.  679 
to  S  3249,  we  will  limit  our  comparison  of 
the  amendment  with  S.  812.  This  will  sim- 
plify our  presentation. 

Both  S.  812  and  Amendment  No.  679  allow 
an  incorporated  or  unlncorp)orated  business 
to  reduce  Its  tax  liability  by  a  tax  credit 
equal  to  a  specified  percentage  of  certain 
expenses    incurred    for    training    employees. 

S.  812  provides  that  a  tax  credit  will  be 
allowed  for  wages,  tuition  fees,  and  other 
related  expenses  connected  with  a  training 
program.  Belated  expenses  would  Include 
such  expenditures  as  books  and  materials 
Senator  Javits'  amendment  would  be  more 
restrictive  in  its  coverage  since  it  covers  only 
wages. 

S.  812  provides  a  tax  credit  equal  to  ten 
percent  of  the  qualifying  expenses.  Senator 
Javits'  amendment  to  S.  3249  provides  for  .t 
tax  credit  based  on  a  sliding  scale  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  75 T  of  the  qualifying  wages  paid  dur- 
ing the  first  6  months  of  employment; 

(2)  50 '"f  of  the  qualifying  wages  paid  dur- 
ing the  second  6  months  of  employment; 


'  There  is  a  tempwrary  limitation  on  the 
carryback  provision,  however,  because  the 
bUl  provides  that  the  unused  credit  may 
not  be  carried  back  to  any  year  prior  to 
1967. 
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(3)  26%  Of  the  qualifying  wages  paid  dur- 
ing the  second  year  of  employment. 

The  following  example  Illustrates  the  tax 
benefits  that  would  be  derived  from  the  tax 
credit  proposal  In  S.  812  and  Amendment 
No.  679.^ 

ILLUSTRATION  OF  AMOUNTS  OF  TAX  CREDITS  PROVIDED 
UNDER  S.  812  AND  UNDER  SENATOR  JAVITS'  AMENDMENT 
TO  S.  3249  FOR  EMPLOYEES  RECEIVING  WAGES  AT  AN 
ANNUAL  RATE  OF  J4.000  FOR  DIFFERENT  PERIODS  OF 
TRAINING 


Employee  Employee  Employee 
trained  for  trained  for  trained  for 
6  months         1  year  2  years 


(a)   For  the  6-month  period : 

$2,000X75  percent  =  $1,500 


( b )   For  the  1  -  year  period : 

$2,000X75  percent  =  $1.  500 
2,000X50  percent=    1,000 


2,600 


(c) 


Ti(  credit  under 
S,  812..-       ... 

T,ix  credit  under 
Senator  Javits' 
amendment  to 
3,3249 


i200 


1,500 


$400 


2,500 


$800 


3,500 


The  amounts  under  S,  812  were  computed 
simply  by  multiplying  the  wages  by  10  per- 
cent. The  total  wages  of  $8,000  for  the  two- 
year  period,  for  example,  were  multiplied  by 
10  percent  to  derive  a  tax  credit  equal  to 
$800.  The  amounts  under  Senator  Javits"  pro- 
posal were  computed  as  follows : 


■  Neither  proposal  disallows  a  deduction  for 
the  training  expenses  in  computing  taxable 
income. 


For  the  2-year  period: 

$2,000X75  percent^  $1,500 
2.000X50  percent=  1,000 
4.000X25  percent=   1.000 

3,500 

Since  the  tax  credit  proposal  provided  by 
Senator  Javits'  amendment  is  very  liberal, 
particularly  for  the  early  period  of  employ- 
ment, it  may  be  helpful  to  compare  the  over- 
all tax  benefit  provided  by  the  amendment 
and  also  by  S.  812. 

As  noted  above,  under  both  proposals,  the 
t£ix  credit  would  be  allowed  in  addition  to 
the  currently  allowed  deduction  from  Income 
for  the  amount  of  the  expenses.  (The  table 
below  compares  this  overall  tax  benefit  pro- 
vided by  the  amendment  and  S  812  )  In 
compiling  the  table,  we  assumed  training  ex- 
penses equal  to  $4,000  for  one  year  In  order 
to  compare  the  actual  tax  savings  under  both 
proposals.  The  illustration  uses  a  small  cor- 
poration and  a  large  corporation  Additional 
comparisons  could  be  made  by  including 
unincorporated  businesses. 


ILLUSTRATION  OF  FEDERAL  CORPORATE  INCOME  TAX  SAVINGS  TO  EMPLOYERS  WHO  INCUR  $4  000  EMPLOYEE  TRAINING 
EXPENSES.  AS  PROPOSED  (I)  UNDER  S,  812,  AND  (II)  UNDER  SENATOR  JAVITS'  AMENDMENT  NO    679  TO  S,  3249 

I    UNDER  S.  812 


Corporation  wrth  $50,000 
gross  income 


Corporation  with  $500,000 
gross  Income 


Incurs  no 

Incurs  J4, GOO 

Incurs  no 

Incurs  J4,000 

training 

training 

training 

training 

expenses 

expenses 

expenses 

expenses 

A,  Tax  liability  computations: 

Gross  income - 

Less  deductions  except  for  training  expenses 

Subtotal 

Less  training  expenses.. 

Taxable  income 

Tax  liability  before  tax  credit 

Less  tax  credit  for  training  expenses 

Tax  liability  after  tax  credit  for  training  expenses 

B   Tax  savings  attributable  to: 

Deduction  for  training  expenses 

Tax  credit  for  training  expenses 

Total 


$50, 000 

J50. 000 
25.000 

$500.  000 
250. 000 

$500,000 

25.000 

250.000 

25.000 

25. 000 

4.000 

250. 000 
0 

250.000 

0 

4.000 

25.000 

21.000 

250.000 

246.000 

5.500 

4.620 
400 

113.500 
0 

111.580 

0 

40Q 

5.500 

4.220 

113.500 

111.180 

0 

880 

400 

0 
0 

1.920 

0 

400 

1.280 


2.320 


II.  UNDER  SENATOR  JAVITS'  AMENDMENT  NO.  679  TO  S    3249 

A  Tax  liability  computations: 

Giossincome                  $50,000 

$50, 000 

25,000 

$500,  000 
250. 000 

$500,000 

1  pss  deductions  for  trainins  exoenses       ..   25.000 

250.000 

Subtotal                25.000 

25.000 
4.000 

250,000 
0 

250.000 

Less  training  expenses 0 

4.000 

Taxable  income                 ...... ...--- 25.000 

21.000 

250.000 

246.000 



4.620 
2.500 

113.500 
0 

111.580 

Lp^s  tax  crpclit  for  traintnff  exDenses         .  -  - - 0 

2.500 

Tax  liability  after  tax  credit  lor  training  expenses 5.500 

2.120 

113.500 

109,080 

P    Tax  savings  attributable  to: 

880 
2.500 

0 
0 

1.920 

2.500 

Total                                   0 

3.380 

0 

4.420 

From  the  preceding  table,  several  general 
observations  can  be  made: 

1 1 1  The  deducuon  for  training  expenses 
provides  a  larger  tax  benefit  for  the  larger 
corporation  than  for  the  small  corporation. 
This  is  not  due.  however,  to  any  differences 
in  the  two  propKJsals.  but  rather  results  from 
the  difference  in  the  tax  rates  applicable  un- 
der current  law  to  the  tmall  and  large 
corporations.' 

(2)  The  tax  credit  does  not  vary  according 
to  the  size  of  the  corporation.  The  table 
shows  that  under  S  812  training  expenses 
amounting  to  $4,000  will  provide  a  tax  credit 
equal  to  $400  lor  the  small  corporation  as 
well  as  the  large  corporation.  Similarly,  Sen- 
ator Javits'  .>mendment  to  S  3249  provides  a 
tax  credit  equal  to  $2,600  lor  both  the  small 
and  large  corf>orauon. 

(3)  The  tax  saving  provided  by  Senator 
Javits'  amendment  is  substantially  more 
liberal  than  that  provided  under  S.  812.  In 
fact,  the  large  company  derives  a  tax  saving 
in  excess  of  the  amount  expended  for  training 
expenses  The  large  company,  in  our  illustra- 
tion, reduces  its  tax  liability  by  $4,420  as  a 
result  of  training  expenses  equal  to  $4,000, 
It  should  be  noted  here,  however,  that  the 
tax  credit  is  diminished  considerably  (to  25 
percent  of  the  training  expenses)  In  the 
second  year  of  employment  of  the  employee; 
and  then  Is  no  longer  granted  after  two  years. 

Certain  additional  observations  that  are 
not  illustrated  in  our  table  can  also  t>e  made. 
Senator  Javits'  amendment  would  generally 
provide  a  substantially  larger  tax  credit  than 
S.  812  for  the  same  amount  of  qualifying 
expense  However,  due  to  certain  restrictions 
and  limitations,  fewer  expenses  may  qualify 
for  the  credit  under  the  amendment  than 
under  S  812,  This  could  reduce,  or  possibly 
eliminate  in  some  situations,  the  advantage 
of  the  higher  percentage  tax  credit  allowed 
under  the  amendment 

.s,  812  allows  a  tax  credit  for  wages,  tuition 
fees,  and  related  expenses,  while  Amendment 
No  679  limits  the  lax  credit  to  wages  The 
amendment  sets  forth  other  limitations 
which  are  not  included  in  S.  812.  The  amend- 
ment limits  the  credit  to  expenses  incurred 
during  the  first  two  years  of  employment  of 
the  trainee  It  also  limits  the  number  of  em- 
ployees tor  which  the  employer  may  take  a 
tax  credit  The  ceiling  varies,  depending  on 
the  total  number  of  employees  in  the  com- 
pany. The  amendment  also  disallows  the  tax 
credit  if  a  full  period  of  employment  is  not 
completed  by  the  employee  i  except  for  reason 
of  death  or  "disability ) .  If  the  employee  who 
is  receiving  the  qualifying  wages  terminates 
his  employment  during  the  first  6  months, 
the  wages  paid  during  the  period  of  less  than 
6  months  will  not  qualify  for  the  credit. 
Similar  limitations  are  provided  for  the  sec- 
ond 6- month  period  and  for  the  second  year 
of  employment. 


•For  the  same  size  deduction,  a  corpora- 
tion with  less  than  $25,000  taxable  income 
derives  a  smaller  tax  benefit  than  a  corpora- 
tion with  more  than  $25,000  income  The 
larger  corporation  (which  is  taxed  at  a  rate 
of  48  percent  on  income  over  $25,000.  derives 
a  tax  saving  equal  to  $48  for  each  additional 
$100  deduction.  The  small  corporation  i  which 
is  taxed  at  a  rate  of  22  percent)  derives  a  tax 
saving  of  only  $22  for  a  $100  deduction  Own- 
ers of  unincorporated  businesses  would  derive 
varying  tax  benefits  depending  on  their  so- 
called  "tax  brackets  '  For  example,  a  married 
taxpaver  with  taxable  income  of  $15,000  is  in 
the  25  percent  tax  bracket  (le  25'v  is  the 
highest  marginal  tax  rate  at  which  any  of  his 
Income  Is  t.ixed)  would  derive  a  tax  saving 
equal  to  $25  for  an  additional  $100  deduction. 
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Finding's 

Sec,  2.  fa)  In  certain  urban  and  rural  areas 
In  the  U.S.,  a  substantial  problem  of  un- 
employment and  underemployment  exists. 
Citizens  are  unable  to  obtain  or  retain  prod- 
uctive Jobs  due  to  their  lack  of  education, 
occupation  skills  or  work  experience  and  or 
as  a  result  of  automation  or  artificial  bar- 
riers. The  problem  Is  aggravated  by  sizable 
and  continuous  migrations  from  rural  to  ur- 
ban areas. 

Sec.  2.  (b)  Purpose  of  this  Act  would  be 
to  provide  Incentives  to  American  busine.'is 
to  train  and  employ  the  unskilled,  to  up- 
grade skills  of  the  employed,  and  to  provide 
employment  and  training  in  public  services 


TITLE   »— 'HUM.A.V    INVESTMENT   JOB   TRAINING 

Sec.  1T)1  Would  provide  Incentives  to 
American  business  to  hire  and  employ  the 
unskilled,  and  to  upgrade  employed  workers 
for  new  Job  opportunities. 

Definitions  I 

Sec,  102.  I  a)  "Employer"  would  mean  any 
private  person,  corporation.  Arm,  or  business 
concern  employing  more  than  ten  individu- 
als, or  public  corporation  or  Institution  en- 
gaged in  trade,  business  or  health  or  educa- 
tional services, 

ibi  ■■Employee  training  expenses"  would 
mean: 

( 1 )  Wages  or  salaries  of  employees  who  are 
apprentices, 

I  2  I  Wages  or  saiaries  of  employees  who  are 
enrolled  m  on-the-job  training  pursuant  to 
the  MDTA. 

( 3  )  Wage.s  or  salaries  of  employees  who  are 
in  a  cooperstive  education  program,  involv- 
ing either 

I  a)   An  area  vocational  education  school 

lb)  A  tecinlcal  Institution  or  vocational 
school 

(41  Tuition  and  course  fees  paid  or  in- 
curred by  employer  to: 

( a  I    An  area  vocational  education  school 

lb  I  A  technical  institution  or  vocational 
school 

for  instruction  necessary  and  related  to  any 
individual's  initial  employment  or  continued 
employment  In  a  position  requiring  addi- 
tional skills. 

idi  Home  study  covirse  fees  paid  or  in- 
curred by  an  employer,  necessary  and  related 
to  an  individual's  initial  employment  or  con- 
tinued employment  in  a  position  requiring 
additional  skills. 

i6i  Employers'  expenses  related  to  Job 
training,  such  as  classroom  instruction,  pur- 
chi'.se  of  books,  testing  and  training  mate- 
rials, classroom  equipment  and  instructor's 
fees 

i7i  Employers'  expenses  related  to  Job 
training  actually  provided  by  other  em- 
ployers, to  the  extent  that  such  training  ex- 
penses would  be  allowable  if  incurred  by  em- 
plovers  directly, 

i8i  Expenses  of  training  provided  by  a 
business  or  trade  association,  Joint  labor- 
m.^nagement  committee,  or  other  non-profit 
association  for  training  an  employee  or 
prospective  employee  in  job  skills  necessary 
and  related  to  his  initial  employment  or  con- 
tinued employment  in  a  position  requiring 
additional  skills. 


Exhibit  3 

S.  3063 — Emergency  Employment  and 

Training  Act  ok  1968 

Sec  2.  (a)  Similar  to  Job  Opportunities  Act 

of  1968. 


At  the  same  time,  there  Is  a  great  need  for 

additional  community  services  and  facilities. 
Where  possible  private  employers  should 
provide  the  training  and  services  necessary 
to  enable  the  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed to  fill  Jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

Sec  2.  (b)  Purpose  of  this  Act  would  be  to 
provide  public  and  private  opportunities  in 
community  service  to  relieve  unemployment 
and  underemployment  and  to  provide  incen- 
tives to  private  employers  (other  than  non- 
profit) to  hire,  train,  and  employ  low  income 
and  unemployed  persons  residing  in  areas  of 
severe  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment 


title       II- 


-PRIVATE      enterprise 
AND    THAINTNG 


EMPLOYMENT 


Definition 

Sec.  201.  "Employer"  would  mean  any  pri- 
vate person,  corporation,  firm,  or  business 
concern  employing  more  than  ten  individuals 
In  a  trade  or  business. 


S,  3249 — National  Manpower  Act  of  1968 

TITLE    I — AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    MANPOWER    DE- 
VELOPMENT AND  TRAINING  ACT  OF   1902 

Sec.  101,  Section  101  of  the  MDTA  i-- 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  101.  (a>  and  (b)  Similar  to  Sec  2'ai 
Sec,  101.  (c)  Would  establish  a  compn-- 
henslve  national  policy  to  a.ssure  all  cltizer.- 
an  opportunity  for  useful  work  and  tr.'-ti fl- 
ing This  policy  would  be  founded  on  the 
following  principles: 

(1)  Private  enterprise  has  the  basic  re- 
sponsibility and  maximum  ability  to  provide 
Job  training  and  employment. 

(2)  Government  assistance  should  en- 
courage and  complement  private  efforts 
through  education,  training.  Job  develop- 
ment, upgrading  skills  and  supportive 
assistance. 

(3)  Government's  responsibilities  shall  in- 
clude the  development  of  meaningful  em- 
ployment opportunities  In  public  service  t  ,> 
fulfill  critical  needs  and  relieve  unemploy- 
ment would  recognize  the  fact  that  numer- 
ous individuals,  because  of  age,  poor  heaU:. 
or  other  disability  cannot  be  helped  throu'4;, 
employment  or  training  programs  and  shoul-i 
be  given  some  form  of  income  maintenan.^e 
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ic)  "Organized  Job  training"  would  mean 
training  according  to  approved  plans  con- 
taining: 

il)   Title  and  description  of  Job  objectives 

(2)  Length  of  training  period 

(3)  List  of  tasks  to  be  learned,  and  ap- 
proximate length  of  time  to  be  spent  on 
each 

i4)  Wage  paid  at  beginning  of  training,  at 
each  step,  and  at  conclusion  of  training 

1 5)  Entrance  salary  paid  to  employees  al- 
ready trained  for  comparable  work 

i6)  Number  of  hours  of  supplemental  re- 
lated Instruction  required 


Grants  to  encourage  training 

Sec,  103.  Would  authorize  Secretary  of 
L.ibor  to  make  grants  to  employers  to  pay  up 
to  25 'i  of  their  training  expenses. 


Limitations 

Sec,  104.  (a)  No  grants  would  be  made 
unless  employer's  application  contains  all  in- 
formation and  is  submitted  in  time  and 
manner  deemed  necessary  by  Secretary  of 
L,ibor. 

b )  No  grant  would  be  made  except  where 
employers'  employee  training  expenses  are 
deductible  from  Federal  income  taxes  under 
section  162  of  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
as  trade  or  business  expense.  Comparable 
training  expenses  for  individuals  not  em- 
ployed by  employers  would  be  allowed  in 
determining  amount  of  grant  to  employers. 

ic)  No  grants  would  be  made  for  training 
in^ 

1 1 )  Management  supervisory,  professional 
or  human  relation  skills, 

'2)  Scientific  or  engineering  courses  cred- 
itable to  a  baccalaureate  degree, 

3i   'Vocational  or  recreational  courses  as 
cittermined  by  the  Veterans'  Administrator. 
4)   Subjects    not    related    to    individual's 
employment  or  prospective  employment. 

This  subsection  would  not  apply  to: 

a )  Apprenticeship  courses. 

b)  Courses  preparing  students  as  tech- 
nicians at  a  semiprofesslonal  level. 

c)  Training  provided  in  conjunction  with 
a  States  unemployment  compensation  law. 

d)  No  grants  would  be  made  to  an  em- 
ployer who  has  already  been  reimbursed  for 
"n-.ming  expenses. 

e)  No  grants  would  be  made  for  training 
;n  .^  loreign  country. 

i)  No  grant  would  be  made  to  cover  train- 
ing expenses  of  individuals  enrolled  in  both 
an  area  vocational  education  school  and  tech- 
nical institution,  or  vocational  school,  but 
grants  would  be  applicable  to  expenses  of 
individual  trained  in  one  of  these  programs. 

Coordination  with  Federal  income  tax  laws 
-Sec.  105.  A  grant  received  by  an  employer — 
1 1 )    Would  not  be  included  in  his  gross 

income. 


Exhibit  3 — Continued 
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Training  Plan 

Sec.  203.  No  financial  assistance  would  be 
provided  until  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  a 
plan  submitted  by  an  employer  revised  from 
time  to  time  and  Including: 

I  1 )  Description  of  eligible  areas  from 
which  participants  would  be  recruited 

i2)  Description  of  methods  used  to  recruit 
including  specific  eligibility  criteria 

|3)  Title  and  description  of  Job  objectives. 

|4)    Identical  to  sec.   102ic)i2-6). 

i5)  Identical  to  sec.  102(c)  (2-6). 

iC)  Identical  to  sec,  102lc)  (2-6). 

l7)  Identical  to  sec.  102(cl(2-6). 

iBt  Identical  to  sec.  102  lc)(2-6). 

i9l  Information  as  to  cost  of  usual  train- 
ing and  service  provided  employees  other 
than  those  eligible  under  this  Act,  to  make 
such   employees  productive 

11)  Committment  to  meet  requirements  of 
Title  III  (General  Provisions  and  Limita- 
tions) 

Financial  assi>;tancc 

Sec,  202,  Would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
provide  financial  a-sslstance  to  employers  for 
training  and  employment  costs  incurred  pur- 
suant to  an  approved  plan  under  section  203, 
including: 

il)  Cost  of  unusual  training  and  services 
during  period  of  trainees  marginal  produc- 
tivity. 

(2)  All  or  part  of  employer  costs  of  re- 
cruitment of  imemployed  or  low  income 
persons, 

(3)  Payments  to  permit  employers  to  pro- 
vide transportation  to  and  from  work  or  to 
reimburse  employees  for  costs  of  such  trans- 
portation, 

(4)  Unusual  overhead  costs  incurred  as 
result  of  employee's  lack  of  education,  train- 
ing or  experience. 

Safeguards 
Sec.  204.  Secretary  would  prescribe  regu- 
lations to  prevent  abuses  <  f  incentives,  such 
as  using  such  incentives  to  transfer  enter- 
prise to  another  area,  or  as  subsidy  for  nor- 
mal operations. 


S.   3249 — National   Manpower   Act   of    1968 
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(2)  would  not  be  treated  as  reimbursement 
for  expenses  in  his  trade  or  buslnesa  for 
Federal   income   tax  purposes. 

Authorizations  I 

Sec.  106  I  a)  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1969,  $450.000  000;  fiscal  year 
1970,  $600,000,000;  fiscal  year  1971,  $750. 
000.000. 

(b)  Appropriation  authorized  would  be 
available  until  expended. 

Sec.  107.  This  title  may  be  cited  "Human 
Investment  Act." 


TrrLX  n.  coM-viuNrrY   employment  and 

TRAINING 

Statement  of  purpose 
Sec.  201.  Would  provide   employment  op- 
portunities In  public  service   to  relieve  un- 
employment. 


Exhibit  3 — Continued 

3063 EMEKCKNCT     EMP1.0TMSNT     AND 

Trainino  Act  of  1988 


Sec.  308(b)  Authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969  and  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  employ — 

( 1 )  150,000  participants  on  or  before  June 
30. 1969. 

(2)  300.000  participants  on  or  before  June 
30.  1970, 

(3)  600,000  participants  on  or  before  June 
30,  1971. 

(4)  1.200.000  participants  on  or  before  June 
30.  1972. 

Sec.  308(c).  Identical. 

TITLE    I.    COMMUNITY    EMPLOYMENT    AND 
TRAINING 


S.   3249 — National  Manpower   Act   of    1968 


Definitions 

Sec.  202.  (1)  "Community  employment  and 
training  programs"  would  be  designed  to 
create  employment  opportunities  In  public 
service  operated  by  State  and  local  public 
agencies  and  nonprofit  private  organizations. 
Would  include  strengthening  of  already  ex- 
isting programs. 

i2i  Low-income  persons"  would  be  de- 
flend  bv  Sec.  125  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  i964 

(3 1  "Heads  of  families"  would  be  persons 
who  contribute  more  than  'i  the  support  of 
1  or  more  persons 

(4)  "Urban  area"  would  be  any  metro- 
politan area  as  defined  by  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966. 


(5t  "Rural  area"  would  mean  any  area 
within  a  State  not  denned  as  iirban  area  by 
the  Demonstration  Cities  Act.  and  in  which 
there  is  no  city  which  exceeds  50.000  In- 
habitants. 

(6i  "Secretary"  would  mean  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

1 7)  "States  '  would  mean  each  of  the  States 
and  District  of  CoKunbia. 

(8i  "State  council"  would  mean  State 
Manpower  Coordinating  Council  or  an  ex- 
isting agency  composed  of  not  more  than  20 
persons  designated  to  represent  the  man- 
power and  training  resources  of  the  State. 
Including  representatives  of  manpower  train- 
ing, vocational  education,  apprenticeship, 
welfare,  poverty  and  agriculture  programs, 
and  the  general  public. 

Eligible  areas 

Sec.  203-  I  a)  Elligible  areas  would  contain 
h:gh  concentrations  or  proportions  of  low- 
Income  families  and  individuals,  and  wotild 
have  severe  problems  of  unemployment  and 
underemployment,  or  substantial  emigra- 
tion of  individuals  from  rural  to  urban  areas. 


Sec.  302.  Similar  except  that  participants 
in  both  community  employment  and  train- 
ing, and  private  employment  and  training, 
must  be  unemployed  or  low-Income  persons 
residing  In  eligible  areas.  "Low-income" 
would  be  defined  by  Sec.  125  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 


Sec.  103.  The  Manpower  Development  an:i 
Training  Act  of  1962  is  amended  by  addiuc 
at  the  end  a  new  Title  IV — Community  Ser  - 
ice  Employment  Program. 
Purpose 

Sec.  401.  Would  provide  public  and  priv,;  — 
employment  opp)ortunltles  in  commiui;' 
service  occupations  for  unemployed  and  :  .■ 
Income  residents  of  urban  and  rural  are.  .- 
Would  prepare  persons  for  jobs  in  private 
sector.  Increase  opportunities  for  local  entrc- 
preneurshlp  by  creating  local  service  co:n- 
panies  and  meet  national  needs  for  coia- 
munlty  services. 

Definitions 

Sec.  402.  (1)  "Community  Service  empl'j,- 
ment  programs"  would  be  programs  p;o- 
vidlng  public  or  private  work  and  training 
opportunities  to  unemployed  and  low-incrirr.e 
persons  in  public  service. 

(2)  "Low-income"  Identical  to  Sec  202 
(2)|Col.  1]. 

(3)  "Local  service  company"  would  mean 
a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other  busu.css 
entity  organized  to  operate  a  commuuity 
service  employment  program  owned  in  ;  at 
by  unemployed  or  low  income  residents  :  1 
or  more  eligible  areas. 

(4)  "Secretary"  would  mean  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

(5)  "State"  would  mean  each  of  the  States 
and  D.C. 

(6)  "State  agency"  would  be  the  agency 
designated  by  the  Governor  of  each  State  or 
officer  chosen  by  him  to  develop  and  carry 
out  the  State  plan  for  these  purposes. 
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Eligible  areas 
Sec.  301.  Similar  except  provisions  apply  to 
both  community  employment  and  training 
and  private  employment  and  training. 


Eligible  areas  and  prime  sponsors 
Sec.  404.  (a)  Eligible  areas  would  be  de- 
fined as  areas  having  high  concentrations  or 
proportions  of  unemployed  or  low  income 
persons.  A  community  program  area  des- 
ignated under  Sec.  121  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  would  be  eligible.  The  Sec- 
retary would  consult  with  other  Federal 
agencies  to  establish  coterminous  or  com- 
plimentary boundaries  for  planning  pur- 
poses. 


Job  OppORTUNrriES  Act  of   1968 

(b)  In  declaring  areas  eligible,  considera- 
tion would  be  given  to  existing  boundaries 
established  by  State  regional  planning  agen- 
cies. In  the  case  of  multl-Jurlsdlctlonal  areas, 
consideration  would  be  given  to  the  views 
of  the  chief  executive  of  the  State,  and  also 
to  the  boundaries  established  by  existing 
Federal  legislation. 

AUthonzation  of  Appropriations  and  DistrU 
bution  of  Funds 

Sec.  204.  (a)  (1)  Authorization  of  Appro- 
piraiions — (excludes  Sec.  211). 

Fiscal  year  1969,  $300,000,000. 

Fiscal   year,   1970,  $400,000,000. 

Fiscal    year    1971,    $500,000,000. 

( 2 )  For  the  purpose  of  making  loans  under 
Sec.  210  there  would  be  authorized  to  be 
appropriated. 

Fiscal  year  1969,  $50,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1970,  $40,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1971,  $25,000,000. 

(3)  Appropriations  authorized  would  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

(b)  FYom  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  204(a)(1)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  would  reserve  up  to  40  7o  for  direct 
funding  of  community  employment  and 
training  programs.  He  would  allot  one  mil- 
lion dollars  to  each  State,  and  in  allotting 
the  remainder  among  the  States  would  con- 
sider the  following: 

( 1 )  The  proportion  which  the  population 
of  a  State  bears  to  the  population  of  all  the 
States 

(2)  The  proportion  which  the  average 
family  income  of  a  State  bears  to  the  aver- 
age family  income  in  all  States 

(3)  The  proportion  which  the  unemployed 
in  a  State  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year  bears  to  the  number  of  unemployed  in 
all  States  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

(c)  Beginning  as  soon  as  pxDssible,  but  no 
later  than  Jan.  1,  1969,  the  Secretary  would 
provide  funds  to  the  States  under  this  title, 
or  $1,000,000  whichever  would  be  greater  di- 
rectly to  the  State  Council  in  each  State 
having  an  approved  State  plan.  Any  portion 
of  a  State's  allotment,  for  any  fiscal  year, 
which  the  Secretary  determines  would  not 
be  required  for  the  period  for  which  the  al- 
lotment was  made,  would  be  available  alter 
the  first  nine  months  in  such  year  for  grants 
pursuant  to  sec.  205,  but  only  after  the  Sec- 
retary had  furnished  such  State  with  30  days 
prior  notice  of  his  Intent  to  make  such  a 
determination. 

(d)  Of  the  funds  available  to  a  State  Coun- 
cil, not  more  than  50%  could  be  used  to  im- 
plement community  employment  and  train- 
ing programs  conducted  by  State  agencies. 

le)  In  a  State  which  had  not  submitted. 
or  had  its  plan  approved,  funds  allocated  to 
that  State  would  be  made  available  to  -uali- 
fied  applicants  in  that  State  pursuant  to  sec. 
205. 

(f)  Not  more  than  12',2^c  of  sums  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  could  be  used 
within  any  cne  State. 


Financial  Assistance 

Sec.  205  (a)  From  funds  reserved  pursuant 
to  Sec.  204(b).  the  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  provide  assistance  to  public  agen- 
cies and  nonprofit  private  organizations  with 
approved  applications  and  (b»  State  coun- 
cils whose  plans  were  approved,  to  pay  part 
or  all  the  costs  of  community  employment 
and  training  programs. 

(c)  Financial  assistance  would  Include  but 
IS  not  limited  to  public  service  and  commu- 
nity activity  job  opportunities.  Jobs  Include: 

(1)  Those  immediately  available  to  the  un- 
employed. 
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Sec.  308.  la)  And  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1969  and  for  each 
succeeding  year  thereafter,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  employ: 

(1)  300,000  participants  on  or  before 
June  30,  1969. 

(2)  600,000  participants  on  or  before  June 
30.  1970. 

(3)  1,200,000  participants  on  or  before  June 
30,  1971. 

(4)  1,200,000  participants  on  or  before  June 
30,  1973.  ^. 

Sec.  308.  (c)  Identical. 


S.   3249 — National  Manpower   Act  or    1968 

(b)  For  each  eligible  area  the  Secretary 
would  recognize  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
organization  as  a  prime  sponsor  to  receive 
funds  under  sec.  405.  A  prime  sponsor  rec- 
ognized under  the  provisions  of  sec.  122  of 
the  Economic  Opporiunlty  Act  would  be 
deemed  to  be  the  prime  spxansor  for  its  eli- 
gible area. 

Authorization   of   Apropnations   and   Distri- 
Irution  of  Funds 

Sec.  403.   (a I    riscal  vear  1969,  $400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1970.  $600,000,000. 


Sec  403.  !b)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  would  allot 
not  less  than  40 <i  ;unong  the  States  accord- 
ing to  the  criteria  ptirsuant  to  Sec.  130  "f  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (similar 
to  Sec.  204(b).  No  State  would  receive  less 
than  $1,000,000.  Effective  fiscal  year  1970.  a 
State's  allotment  would  be  available  only  for 
use  pursuant  to  a  State  plan  under  Sec.  410. 
unless  the  responsible  State  i^gency  lias  not 
subtnltted  a  State  plan  prior  to  date  fixed  by 
Secretary,  or  the  State  plan  is  dLsappro\ed. 

(C)  Remaining  sums  appropriated  lor  any 
fiscal  year  would  be  expended  according  to 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(dl  Funds  allotted  for  use  by  a  State 
agency  and  not  expended  for  the  purp>o6es 
allotted,  would  be  made  available  lo  prime 
sponsors  within  the  State. 


uistribution  of  assistance 
Sec.  307.  The  Secretary  would  establish 
criteria  to  achieve  equitable  distribution  of 
fimds  appropriate  under  this  act  among 
States,  but  not  more  than  12V'2%  of  such 
funds  for  any  fiscal  year  would  be  used 
within  one  State. 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  provide  financial  ass'istance  In  urban  and 
rural  areas  for  part  or  all  costs  of  programs 
providing  public  services  and  employment 
opportunities  for  unemployed  or  low-income 
persons. 


Sec.  101   (a)  (1).  Identical. 


Financial  Aisistance 

Sec.  405.  (a)  Would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  financial  :isslstance  to  prime 
sponsors  and  State  agencies  whose  plans  for 
community  serrtce  employment  programs 
have  been  approved. 


(b)  Financial  assistance  would  Include,  but 

not  be  limited  to  .activities  designed: 

( 1)  To  provide  jobs. 

(21   To  provide  placement  services  and  re- 
sources for  persons  comoletlng  training  pro- 
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(2 1  Those  providing  placement  opportu- 
nities for  persons  completing  training  under 
Titles  I  &  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  and  other  training  programs. 

(3)  Those  utilizing  skills  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  areas  of  labor  surplus. 


To  the  extent  possible,  programs  would  be 
designed  to  place  persons  in  private  employ- 
ment and  to  encourage  private  employers  to 
make  such  Jobs  available. 


(d)  Up  to  25 '"o  of  available  funds  could  be 
used  for  training  under  the  M.D.T.A..  Eco. 
Oppor.  Act  4-Tltle  I.  Pt.  Bi  or  other  relevant 
prjgNims  il- these  would  be  a  more  effective 
means  of  preparing  individuals  for  employ- 
ment. 


State  Plans 

Sec.  206\a  I  A  State  desiring  to  recer.e  pay- 
ments for  any  tiscal  year  would  have  to; 

I  1 1  Set  dates  as  to  when  applications  must 
be  received  from  State  agencies,  local  Com- 
prehensive Area  Manpower  Planning  System 
agencies  i  CAMPS),  and  community  action 
agencies  eligible  under  sec.  122  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  for  grants  to  operate 
community  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams in  areas  ,is  defined  under  Sec.  203. 

i2i    Review  .ipplications 

i3i  Prep.ire  and  submit  plans  through 
the  Chief  Executive. 

i4i  Develop  and  maintain  information  on 
the  State's  unemployed  and  underemployed 
workers,  present  and  futtire  employment  op- 
portumties,  and  a  nie.ms  cf  bnn^'ing  the  two 
together. 

l5)  Provide  plannina;  .md  technical  advice 
to  applicants  aud  grantees 

(6)  Improve  communications  between 
manpower  programs  to  facilitate  coordina- 
tion, and  make  recommendations  as  to  how 
such  programs  may  be  combined  or  more  ef- 
ficiently funded 

(bi  The  Secretary  would  approve  a  State 
plan  or  a  modificition  of  an  existing  State 
plan  If  it  sets  forth: 

( 1 )  A  community  employment  and  train- 
ing program;  i 

i2i     Administrative   procedures.       I 


(3 1  Criteria  for  equitable  distribution  of 
assistance  based  on 

(A)   Geography  and  density  of  population. 

I  B  )  Proportions  of  unemployed  underem- 
ployed and  low  income  persons. 

iCi  Job  opportunities  in  private  enter- 
prise. 

(D)  Movement  of  unemployed,  underem- 
ployed or  low- income  persons  to  and  from 
such  areas 

i4i  Coordinates  and  consolidates  commu- 
nity employment  and  training  programs  with 
similar  progr.ims. 

1 5)  Provides  for  annual  review,  evalua- 
tion, and  dissemination  of  program  infor- 
mation 

(6iSets  forth  policies  and  procedures  as- 
suring that  Federal  funds  under  this  Title 
for  each  fiscal  year  would  be  used  to  sup- 
plement or  increase  the  State's  e.xpenditures. 
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Sec.  101(a)  (3)  Identical. 


Sec.  101(b)  Secretary  would  provide  tinan- 
cial  assistance  through  prime  sponsor  desig- 
nated by  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  How- 
ever, assistance  may  be  directly  provided  to 
other  public  and  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions if  determined  that  such  assistance 
would  enhance  program  effectiveness,  or 
acceptance  by  persons  served. 

Sec.  101  (a)  (2)  Funding  would  be  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  activities, 
assuring  persons  employed  in  such  Jobs,  op- 
portunities for  further  education,  training, 
and  supportive  services  to  prepare  them  for 
regular  employment.  Up  to  20 '^  of  funds 
could  be  used  to  carry  out  training  programs 
under  MDTA,  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
(Title  I,  Pt.  B(  or  other  relevant  programs 
if  cjetermined  that  these  most  effectively 
assure  the  provision  of  such  activities. 
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grams  assisted  by  Federal  funds,  particularly 
programs  under  Title  II  of  this  Act.  and  the 
Economic  Opportvinity  Act. 

(3)  To  assure  persons  employed  in  com- 
munity service  employment  programs  would 
be  provided  opportunities  for  further  edu- 
cation, iraining.  and  supportive  services,  in- 
cluding rehabilitative  and  preventive  serv- 
ices for  narcotic  and  alcoholic  addicts. 

(4)  To  promote  establishment  of  local 
service  companies. 

For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection,  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  title  could  be  used  to 
carry  out  service  programs  under  other  titles 
of  this  Act  and  under  other  provisions  of 
Federal  law.  Other  Federal  agencies  may  be 
reimbursed  If  the  use  of  such  funds  would 
be  the  most  effective  means  of  providing 
services.  Financial  assistance  under  this 
section  would  Include  loans  for  purchase  of 
supplies  and  equipment  necessary  to  carry 
out  community  and  employment  program. 

(C)  Tlie  Secretary  or  State  Agency  could 
provide  financial  assistance  to  a  public 
agency  or  private  organization  other  than  ■. 
prime  sponsor,  if  determined  that  such  as- 
sistance would  enhance  program  effective- 
ness or  acceptance. 


State  Plans 

Sec.  410.  I  a)  111  Any  State  desiring  to  re- 
ceive financial  assistance  to  carry  out  a  State 
plan  under  this  title  (Community  Service 
Emplovment  Program)  would: 

(Ai  "  Establish  a  State  manpower  policy 
council: 

(B)    Set  dates  before  which  prime  sponsors 
and  applicants  must   apply  to  State  agen- 
cy for  financial  assistance; 
'  (Ci    Submit  to  Secretary  a  State  plan. 

(2)  State  Council  would: 

(A)  Be  appointed  by  the  State  agency 
and  be  representative  of  Job  training  ana 
employment  resources  of  the  State. 

(I)  Prime  sponsors  within  State. 

(II)  State  and  local  public  agencies  fa- 
miliar with  employment  and  vocational  pro- 
grams. 

(ill)    Private  organization. 
(Iv)     Residents    of    areas    and    programs 
served. 

(V)    Other  appropriate  organizations. 

(B)  Develop  and  Implement  State  plan  In- 
cluding: Development  of  criteria  for  ap- 
proval of  applications  under  State  plan. 

iC)  Where  requested,  review  rejection  of 
application  for  applicants. 

(D)  Evaluate  program. 

(E)  Prepare  and  submit  through  State 
agency  a  report,  recommendations  and  eval- 
uation to  the  Secretary. 

(3)  Secretary  would  not  approve  State 
plan  unless  such  a  plan: 

A.  Identical  to  206(b)(3). 

B.  Assets  prime  sponsors  in  coordination 
and  consolidation  of  community  service  em- 
ployment programs. 

C.  Reflects  achievement  by  State  in  co- 
ordinating and  consolidating  community 
service  employment  programs  with  programs 
assisted  by  other  provisions  of  Federal  lav.-. 

D.  Provides  for  exchange  of  information, 
for  evaluation  and  for  communication  of  re- 
sults to  the  Secretary. 

E.  P-ovides  that  final  action  with  respect 
to  an  application  would  not  be  taken  with- 
out affording  applicant  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing. 

F.  Provides  for  maximum  of  25^-  of  funds 
to  be  received  by  State  agencies  to  carry  out 
community  service  employment  programs — 
the  remainder  distributed  to  prime  sponsors 
except  as  provided  in  Sec.  405(c). 
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which  would  be  necessary  in  the  absence  of 
these  Federal  funds. 

i7i    Provides  for  fiscal  control. 

1 8)  Provides  for  annual  report  and  rec- 
ords of  evaluation. 

(91  Before  final  action  on  an  application 
or  modification  of  an  application  each  ap- 
plicant would  have  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing. 

(C)     Secretary    could     not    disapprove    a 
State  plan  without  first  affording  the  State 
Council  on  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 
Applications 

Sec.  207.  la)  Grants,  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
proved State  plan,  could  be  made  upon  ap- 
plication by  the  prime  sponsor  to  the  St.ate 
Council  or  to  the  Sec'y.  Applications  v,-ould 
have  to  contain: 

( 1 )  Assurance  that  applicant  would  su- 
pervise activities  and  would  identify  agen- 
cies operating  program 

(2)  Priority  given  to  heads  of  hoviseholds. 
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(A)  Description  of  methods  to  be  used  for 
recruitment  and  selection  of  participants. 

(B)  Description  of  jobs,  skills,  and  dura- 
tion for  which  participants  would  be  as- 
signed. 

iCi  Wages  or  salaries  to  be  paid  to  i;)ar- 
ticipants  in  comparison  to  prevailing  wages 
for  comparable  work. 

iDi  Education,  training,  and  supportive 
.services  offered  to  prepare  participants  for 
regular  employment. 

iE)  Placement  activities  and  future  job 
opportunities  lor  participants. 

iFi    Indication    of    participation    and    co- 

peration    expected    of   local    public   officials, 

residents    of    eligible   areas    and    representa- 

-ives    of    business    and    labor    in    developing 

.nd  administering  programs. 

(3)  Procedures  for  coordination  at  local 
level  with  other  Federally  assisted  programs. 

(4)  Assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  Title  for  any  fiscal  year 
v.-ould  be  used  to  supplement  or  increase  the 
.evel  of  expenditure  which  would  be  neces- 
.-ary  in  the  absence  of  Federal  funds  in  the 
.rea  involved  and  assure  that  the  Federal 
funds  would  not  be  used  to  supplement  Fed- 
eral funds  granted  pursuant  to  sec.  201. 

(5)  Provide,  in  the  case  of  an  application 
made  directly  to  the  Secretary,  adequate  pro- 

edures  to  assure  the  application  had  been 
.  iibmltted  to  the  appropriate  State  council 
.t  least  30  days  prior  to  the  submission  of 
~uch  application   to   the   Secretary. 

(6)  Procedures  for  fiscal  control  to  as- 
sure proper  disbursement  of  funds  paid  to 
.ipplicant. 

(7)  Provision   for  annual   report. 

(b)  Modifications  in  applications  could 
'■ryi  approved  only  if  consistent  with  provi- 
sions of  this  Title  and  requirements  set  forth 
in  subsection  i  a) . 

Special  conditions 

Sec.  208.  (a)  No  financial  assistance  could 
le  provided  vinless  it  was  determined  by  the 
secretary,  or  State  Council  that : 

(1)  No  participant  would  be  employed  on 
projects  involving  poltlcal  parties,  or  faclli- 
•les  used,  or  to  be  used,  for  sectarian  con- 
struction or  religious  worship. 

1 2)  Program  would  not  result  in  displace- 
:nent  of  employed  workers  or  impair  existing 
employment  contracts  or  substitute  Federal 
tunds  for  private  expenditures  for  work 
'■vhich  would  otherwise  be  performed. 

1 3)  Wages  paid  participant  would  not  be 
lov.'er  than — 

(A)  Mlnlmtim  wage  under  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938. 


Employment,  training,  and  placement  plan 
Sec.  102.  No  financial  assistance  would  be 
provided  until  approval  by  the  Sec'y  of  a 
plan  submitted  by  the  eligible  sponsor,  con- 
taining: 


(1)  Description  of  eligible  areas,  including 
data  Indicating  number  of  potential  j^ar- 
ticipants,  their  income  and  employment 
status. 

(2)  Descriptior^  of  methods  to  be  used 
for  recruitment  and  selection  of  participants 
and  specific  eligibility  criteria. 


(3)   Identical. 

1,4)    Identical. 

(5)  Identical. 

(6)  Identical. 

(7)  SiiTillar. 


1 8)  Procedure:  for  coordination  at  local 
level  with  other  Federally  assisted  programs, 
under  MDT.^.  Equal  Opportunity  Act. 
Economic  Development  Act,  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966  and  other  relevant  Federal  legislation. 

(9)  Commitment  to  meet  requirements 
and  special  conditions  set  forth  In  Title  III 
of  this  Act. 
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G.  Conforms  lo  requirements  of  this  Title. 

(b)  If  the  secretary  should  approve  only 
part  of  a  State's  plan.  It  would  receive  an 
amount  necessary  to  carry  out  that  portion 
of  its  approved  plan.  The  remaining  amount 
which  the  State  agency  would  be  eligible  to 
receive  would  be  made  available  to  the 
prime  sponsors  or  other  applicants. 

(c),  Before  disapproving  any  State's  plan 
the  Secretary  would  first  afford  that  Slate 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing. 

Applications 

Sec  406  Secretary  could  provide  financial 
assistance  upon  application  by  a  .State  agen- 
cy, pursuant  to  an  approved  State  plan,  a 
prime  sponsor,  pursuant  to  an  approved  com- 
munity employment  iilan,  or  another  eligi- 
ble applicant  if  assurance  Is  given  that: 

(1)  Adequate  administrative  controls 
would  be  established. 


(2|   Effective  personnel  policies  would  be 
established. 


(31   Procedures  for  proper  accounting,  re- 
porting and   evaluation   be  established. 

(4)   Would  carry  out  other  established  re- 
quirements. 


Special  conditioiis 
Sec.  303.  (a)  Sec'y  would  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  Title  I 
or  II  this  act  unless  he  determined : 

I  1)  Identical. 


(2)  Identical. 


(3)  Identical. 


Special  conditions  and  limitations 
Sec.  411.   (a)   Secretary  would  not  provide 
financial  assistance  for  any  program  under 
this  title   (Community  Service  Employment 
Program)  unless  he  determines: 
(1)  Identical  to  208(a)  (1). 


(2)   Identical  to  208(a)(2). 


(3)   Identical  to  208(a)  (3). 
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(B)  State  or  local  minimum  wage  for  com- 
parable worfc. 

(C)  Prevailing  rate  of  wages  In  area  for 
similar  work. 

(4)  Program  would  contribute  to  occupa- 
tional development  or  upward  Inability  of 
participants. 

(b)  For  programs  relating  to  physical  Im- 
provements, preference  would  be  given  to 
Improvements  which  would  be  used  by  low 
Income  persons  and  families  in  eligible  areas. 

(c)  Programs  under  this  title  would  have 
to  contribute  to  the  extent  feasible  to  the 
elimination  of  artificial  barriers  to  employ- 
ment and  occupational  advancement. 


■Withholding 

Sec.  20fr.  If  the  Secretary  determines  after 
hearings  ^hat  the  applicant  or  State  Council 
has  failed  to  comply  with  any  requirement, 
he  shall  terminate  financial  assistance. 
Loans 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  make  loans  to  public  and  private  orga- 
nizations for  purchase  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment supporting  a  community  emplo>Tnent 
and   training  program. 

( b  I     Loans    under    this    section    would    be 
made  without  Interest  Bind  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  Secretary  would  prescribe. 
Administration 

Sec.  211.  (a)  In  administering  this  title, 
the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  utilize 
services  and  facilities  of  any  Government 
agency,  or  other  public  or  private  nonprofit 
Institution  in  accordance  with  agreements 
between  the  Secretary  and  heads  of  agencies. 

I  bid)  The  Secretary  would  pay  to  each 
applicant  and  State  Council  whose  applica- 
tion or  plan  has  been  approved  the  amount 
necessary  to  carry  out  cost  of  program. 

(2)   Payments  would  be  made  In  advance, 
installments,  or  by  means  of  reimbursements. 
Reports 

Sec.  212.  Secretary  would  submit  to  Con- 
gress on  or  before  May  15,  1969  and  November 
15,  1969  a  report,  including  recommendations 
for  additional  legislation  and  a  similar  re- 
port would  be  made  on  or  before  May  15,  and 
November  15  of  each  year  thereafter. 
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(4)  Identical. 


(4b)   Idertlcal. 


(4c I  Secretury  would  prescribe  regulations 
to  assure  programs  have  adequate  internal 
administrative  controls,  accounting  require- 
ments, personnel  standards,  and  evaluation 
procedures. 

l4d)    Identical. 


Supplies  and  equipment 
Sec.  103.  (ai  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance,  and  make 
loans  to  public  agencies  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations  for  purchase  of  supplies  and 
equipment  supporting  and  supplementary 
projects. 

Sec   103.  (b)  Identical. 

Evaluation 
Sec.  304.  Secretary  would  require  sponsors 
of  community  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams, and  private  employers  provided  as- 
sistance, to  evaluate  program  effectiveness. 
He  would  arrange  for  obtaining  the  opinions 
of  participants  concerning  programs  and 
may  conuact  for  Independent  evaluations. 
Results  of  evaluations  must  be  Included  in 
reports  required  by  section  306. 


Report! 

Sec.  305.  Secretary  would  submit  to  Presi- 
dent for  transmittal  to  Congrees  on  or  before 
March  1  of  each  year  a  report  of  progress 
made  In  implementation  on  all  activities 
tinder  this  Act. 


Duration  of  programs 
Sec.    306.    From    fiscal    year    1969 
fiscal  year  1972. 

No  provisions. 


through 
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(4)  Identical  to  208(a)  (4) . 


(b)  FHar  programs  of  community  service 
and  employment  related  to  physical  Improve- 
ments, preference  would  be  given  to  Improve- 
ments which  would  be  used  by  low-Income 
persons  and  families  In  areas  served  by  the 
prime  sponsor. 

(c)  Similar  to  208(c). 

(d)  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any  pro- 
gram under  this  title,  to  a  public  agency  or 
private  nonprofit  organization,  would  not  ex- 
ceed 90 ^i  of  cost  provided  that  Federal  as- 
sistance to  a  participant  under  this  title,  wh  ; 
is  employed  by  a  State  or  local  public  agenc;, , 
would  be  progressively  reduced  from  year  to 
year  to  cause  public  agency  to  assume  greater 
portion  of  necessary  financial  contrlbvition- 

Withholding 
Sec.  414.  Similar  to  Sec.  209. 


Administration 

Sec.  413.  (a)  Secretary  would  provide  fc- 
administration  of  all  community  service  em- 
ployment programs  within  a  single  oflBce  cr 
agency  within  the  Department  of  Labor. 

(b)  Similar  to  Sec.  211(a)  (b)(1)  and(2i 

(c)  Similar  to  Sec.  211  (a)   (b)(1)  and(2i. 

Reports 

Sec.  415.  (a)  and  (b)  similar  to  Sec.  304 
305  of  S.  30S3. 


TTTI-E    V.    ECONOMIC    OPPORTTJNITT    CDBPOaATION 

Sec.  501.  This  title  would  be  cited  as  th- 
Economic  Opportunltv  Corporation  .■\ct  : 
1968. 

Findings  and  purpose 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Congress  finds — 

( 1 )  The  conditions  of  urban  and  rur.^ ; 
poverty  threatening  the  welfare  and  securi: v 
of  the  Nation. 

(2)  Any  successful  effort  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty must  Involve  private  resources. 

(3)  Individuals  and  organizations  In  the 
private  sector  would  be  willing  to  contribute 
to  solutions  of   theee   problems,  but  lack 
central  sotirce  of  Information,  technical  as- 
sistance, and  seed  money. 

(4,  Federal  government  can  facilitate  in- 
volvement of  the  private  sector,  but  organi- 
zation and  control  of  the  program  should 
be  left  In  private  hands. 

(b)  F>urpose  of  this  title  would  be  to  es- 
tablish a  private,  nonprofit  corporation  to 
stimulate  greater  participation  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  In  public  and  private  manpower 
training  and  antlpoverty  programs  by: 
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(1)  providing  a  central  source  for  Infor- 
mation and  research. 

(2)  furnishing  technical  and  financial 
assistance. 

1 3)  Participating  on  a  contractual  or  other 
basis,  in  developing  and  implementing  Gov- 
ernment antlpoverty  programs  with  a  view- 
to  encouraging  the  role  of  the  private  sector 

(4)  Encoviraging  and  ccx-irdinatlng  efforts 
with  private  business  firms  to  make  available 
training  programs  and  omploviiient  opportu- 
nities for  unemployed  and  low-income  per- 
sons. 

(5)  Encouraging  development  of  busl- 
nes.ses  providing  needed  products  and  serv- 
ices, and  increasing  local  business  ownership 
in  urban  slum  areas 

(6)  Developing  methods  of  applying 
modern  business  management  techniques  w 
social  problems  and  encouraging  increased 
participation  by  private  enterprise. 

Crration  of  corporation 
Sec.  503(a)  Would  establish  a  nonprofit 
Economic  Opportunity  Corporation  which 
would  not  be  an  establishment  or  agency  of 
the  US  Government  The  Corporation  would 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corpora- 
tion Act,  The  right  to  repeal,  alter  or  amend 
this  title  would  be  expressly  reserved 
Job  vacancy  and  labor  supply  information 
Sec  102.  Sec  106  of  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  of  1962  would  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Job  vacancy  and  labor  supply  information 
Sec  106  (a)  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be 
directed  to  develop,  compile  and  make  avail- 
able Information  regarding  skill  require- 
ments, occupational  outlook,  Job  opportuni- 
ties, labor  .'supply  in  various  skills,  and  em- 
plovment  trends  on  a  national.  State  or  area 
basis  to  be  used  In  the  educational  training, 
counseling  and  placement  activities  under 
this  Act. 

( b  I  Secretary  would  develop  and  establish 
a  program  for  matching  qualifiwitions  of  un- 
employed, underemployed  and  low-Income 
persons  with  employer  requirements  and  Job 
vacancies  on  a  local,  interarea  and  nationwide 
basis.  Electronic  data  processing  and  tele- 
communications networks  would  be  estab- 
lished. 

Local  service  companies 

Sec  407.  (a)  Secretary  and  State  agencies 
would  be  given  preference  to  applications  for 
community  service  employment  programs 
from  local  service  companies.  Contracts  may 
provide  for  financial  incentives  to  be  paid  to 
such  companies  for  satisfactory  and  superior 
performance  of  programs. 

(b)  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  public  agencies 
or  private  organizations  to  act  as  service  de- 
velopment organizations  Financial  assistance 
may  incUide  cost  of  programs,  including,  but 
not  limited  to; 

( 1 )  Planning  and  research. 

(2)  Legal  and  technical  assistance 

(3)  Financial  assistance. 

A  service  development  organization  may 
acquire  a  minority  interest  In  a  local  service 
company,  and  deal  with  such  company  on  a 
proflt.makine  basis. 

(c)  Secretary  and  State  aeencles  could 
make  use  of  .■services  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies and  from  private  organizations  In  de- 
veloping local  .service  companies  and  service 
development  organizations. 

Public  safety  programs 

Sec.  408.  (a)  Secretary  would  be  author- 
ized to  provide  financial  asslRt.ance  for  com- 
munity service  employment  programs  In  pub- 
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lie  safety.  Programs  may  Include  develop- 
ment of  employment  and  training  oppor- 
tunities for  community  service  officers  who 
need  not  meet  ordinary  police  standards  for 
employment  and  who  will  be  engaged  in: 

(i)    Recruitment  of  police  personnel. 

(11)  Improvement  of  police-community 
relations. 

(ill)    Community  escort  and  patrol. 

(Iv)  Encourage  neighborhood  participa- 
tion in  crime  prevention. 

(V)  Other  activities  designed  to  improve 
public  safety. 

(b)    Secretary  and  Attorney  General  would 
prescribe  regulations  governing  program. 
Consolidation  of  community  service  employ- 
ment  programs   and   community    employ- 
ment plans 

Sec.  409.  (a)  Secretary  would  make  ar- 
rangements to  assure  prime  sponsor  in  any 
eligible  area  receives  all  Federal  funds  avail- 
able for  community  service  employment  pro- 
grams under  all  applicable  Federal  legisla- 
tion, except  as  otherwise  provided  by  Sec. 
123(C)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  In 
areas  in  which  a  comprehensive  city  demon- 
stration plan,  under  the  Demonstration  Cities 
Act  would  be  in  effect,  the  prime  sponsor  and 
City  demonstration  agency  would  consult 
and  coordinate  training  aspects  of  the  city 
demonstration    p^-ogram. 

(bi  Prime  sponsor  would  develop  and 
carry  out  a  community  employment  plan, 
which  should  be  part  of  any  comprehensive 
work  and  training  program  for  that  area  re- 
quired under  Sec  123  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  All  funds  received  by  prime 
sponsor  pursuant  to  a  community  employ- 
ment plan  would  be  subject  to  a  plan  ap- 
proved  by  the  Secretary. 

ic)  No  community  employment  plan  would 
be  approved  by  Secretarv  until  Governor  of 
that  State  had  had  a  reasonable  opportunitv 
to  submit  to  the  Secretary  his  evaluation 
of  the  plan. 

(dl  Prime  sponsor  should  provide  for  par- 
ticipation of  employers,  labor,  and  residents 
of  eligible  areas  In  planning  and  conduct  of 
community  service  employment  program. 

I  el  If  a  community  service  employment 
program  would  be  operated  by  a  prime 
sponsor  other  than  a  local  service  companv 
public  and  private  agencies  should  be  used. 
Industrial  employment  pool 
Sec.  412.  The  Secretary  would  establish 
procedures  giving  preference  to  qualified  par- 
'icipnnts  m  community  service  employment 
programs,  assisting  them  in  entering  pro- 
grams operated  bv  him.  which  offer  on-the- 
job  training  and  employment  opportunities 
in  the  private  sector. 

Sec.  503.  lb)  No  part  of  the  net  earnings 
of  the  Corporation  would  inure  to  benefit 
any  private  person.  The  Corporation  would 
qualify  as  an  organization  described  in  sec. 
50Hc)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  which  would  be  exempt  from  taxation 
under  sec.  501(a). 

Process  of  organization 
Sec.  504.  Would  establish  a  Commission 
composed  of  the  Vice  President  as  Chair- 
man, Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, Secretary  of  Labor,  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  meet  30  days  after  the  Title's 
enactment  to  appoint  incorporators,  who 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
would  seive  as  the  central  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. The  incorporators  would  organize  the 
Corporation. 

Directors  and  officers 
Sec.  505.   (a)   The  Corporation  would  have 
a  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  15  indi- 
viduals, who  would  be  citizens  of  the  U.S., 
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one  of  whom  would  be  elected  annually  by 
the  Board  to  serve  as  Chairman.  Five  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  for  terms  of  3  years. 

(1)  The  terms  of  the  directors  first  taking 
office  would  be  effective  on  the  date  on  which 
the  members  of  the  Board  were  elected  and 
would  expire  at  the  time  of  appointment,  1 
at  the  end  of  1  year,  2  at  the  end  of  2  years, 
and  2  at  the  end  of  3  years. 

(21  A  director  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
would  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  his 
predecessor's  term. 

Ten  members  of  the  Board  would  be  elected 
annually  by  members  of  the  corixiratlon. 

lb)  "The  Corporation  would  have  a  Pres- 
ident and  other  officers,  named  and  appointed 
by  the  Board,  at  rates  of  compensation  fixed 
by  the  Board.  No  officer  of  the  Corporation 
could  receive  a  salary  from  any  source  other 
than  the  Corporation  while  employed  by  the 
Corporation. 

Membership  in  the  Corporation 

Sec.  506.  (a)  Any  person  or  organization 
could  become  a  member  of  the  Corporation 
by: 

(1)  Purchasing  from  the  Corporation  one 
or  more  of  the  debentures  referred  to  Sec. 
507(a)  or; 

(2)  Donating  to  the  Corporation  money  or 
property  valued  at  least  $100. 

(b)  Each  member  would  have  one  vote  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  of  debentures  held, 
cr  amount  donated  by  him  to  the  Copora- 
tlon, 

(c)  Any  donation  to  the  Corporation  would 
qualify  as  a  charitable  contribution  within 
the  meaning  of  Sec.  170  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954. 

Financing  the  Corporation 
Sec.  507.  (a)  The  Corporation  would  issue 
bonds,  debentures,  or  other  certificates  of 
indebtedness  as  the  Board  determines  would 
be  required  for  fulfillment  of  the  purpose  of 
the  Corporation. 

lb)  The  Secretary  of  Treasury  would  be 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  the  Corpora- 
tion to  assist  it  in  meeting  its  organizational 
expenses  and  in  carrying  on  its  activities. 
There  would  be  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$20,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  providing  finan- 
cial assistance.  $10  000,000  would  be  available 
to  the  Corporation  at  Its  time  of  incorpora- 
tion, and  additional  amounts,  not  In  excess 
of  $10,000,000  would  be  made  available  to 
match  donations  or  purchases  of  debentures 
made  pursuant  to  Sec.  506(a) .  Appropriations 
authorized  under  this  subsection  would  re- 
main available  until  expended. 
Activities  and  powers  of  the  Corporation 
Sec.  508.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  the  Corporation  would  be 
authorized  to: 

(1)  Establish  an  information  and  research 
center  on  how  private  individuals  and  organi- 
zations can  participate  in  antislum  and  anti- 
poverty  projects. 

(2)  Organize  educational  programs  to  dis- 
seminate information  to  encourage  individ- 
uals and  organizations  to  participate  in  anti- 
slum  and  antlpo-erty  activities. 

(3)  Provide  technical  assistance  to  public 
and  private  agencies  in  planning  and  opera- 
tion of  programs,  including  advising  US. 
Government  representatives  as  to  how  to  ef- 
fectively encourage  the  participation  of  the 
private  sector  in  such  activities. 

(4)  Participate  and  coordinate  on  a  con- 
tractual basis  in  Government  programs  in 
support  of  purposes  of  this  title,  including 
programs  providing  Incentives  to  private  em- 
ployers to  encourage  the  training  and  em- 
ployment of  unemployed  and  low  income 
persons. 
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(5)  Stimulate  the  establishment  of.  invest 
In,  and  operate  new  and  existing  business 
enterprises  which,  by  reason  of  their  location, 
employment  effect,  or  products  or  services 
produced,  would  ameliorate  conditions  of 
poverty.  Would  Include  new  business  enter- 
prises operated  for  profit  by  the  corporation 
and  enterprises  owned  by  existing  firms,  or- 
ganizations, or  Individuals. 

(6)  Establish  one  or  more  subsidiary  cor- 
porations. Including  corporations  qualifying 
as  small  business  investment  companies  un- 
der Title  III  of  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958  to  Invest  In  or  operate  such 
new  business  enterprises. 

(7)  Provide  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  private  lending  Institutions  and 
other  private  organizations  to  stimulate  pro- 
vision of  capital  to  new  and  existing  enter- 
prises located  In  urban  areas  of  high  concen 
tratlons  of  low-income  persons  or  owned  by 
low-income  persons. 

(8)  Develop  in  conjunction  with  public 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations 
methods  for  applying  modern  business  man- 
agement techniques  to  social  problems,  and 
encouraging  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions in  providing  needed  public  services. 

(9)  Establish  and  support  new  and  exist- 
ing private  organizations  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  to  carry  out  purposes  of  this  title 
and  to  mobilize  communities  to  support  anti- 
slum  and  antipoverty  efforts. 

(10)  Carry  on  activities  furnishing  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

(b)  In  performing  the  function  set  forth 
in  subsection  (a)  Commission  would  be  au- 
thorized to: 

(1)  Enter  into  contracts,  leases,  cooper- 
ative agreements  and  other  transaction.s 
deemed  appropriate. 

(2)  Charge  fees  deemed  reasonable  and 
appropriate. 

(3)  Carry  out  activities  on  areawide.  State 
or  local  basis. 

(4)  Accept  and  use,  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement, services,  equipment  and  facili- 
ties of  Federal  agencies,  and  State  and  local 
governments  and  such  Federal  agencies 
would  be  authorized  to  provide  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement  such  services,  facilities 
and  eqiUpment  to  the  Corporation. 

(5)  Receive  grants  and  other  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  U.S.,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, foundations,  corporations,  orga- 
nizations and  Individuals. 

(6)  Exercise  powers  conferred  upon  a  non- 
profit corporation  by  District  of  Columbia 
Nonprofit  Corporation  Act, 

Reports  to  Congress 

Sec.  509.  Corporation  would  submit  an- 
nually and  at  times  It  deems  desirable,  to  the 
Congress  a  report  of  its  operations,  activities 
and  accomplishments. 

TITLE     VI — EVALUATION     AND     OVERSIGHT     STtTJY 
BY   THE  COMPTROLLER   GENERAL 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General 
would  be  authorized  to  direct  and  conduct 
a  continuing  evaluation  of  all  Job  training, 
work  experience,  and  employment  programs 
conducted  and  financially  assisted  by  the 
U.S.  and  to  assist  the  Congress  in  its  legis- 
lative oversight  functions. 

(b)   The  evaluation  would  include — 

( 1 )  Analytical  and  statistical  breakdown 
of  unemployment  and  underemployment  in 
the  Nation,  including  information  concern- 
ing age,  race,  and  geography. 

(2)  Comparison  of  relative  costs  and  ben- 
efits of  different  types  of  training  and  em- 
ployment programs,  including  a  comparison 
of— 

(A)  Institutional  and  on-the-job  train- 
ing. 

(B)  Different  types  of  institutional  raia 
on-the-job  training. 
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(Ci  Training  for  Job  entry  and  for  job 
advancement. 

(Dt  Job  development  programs  in  com- 
munity service  activities  and  in  regular  com- 
petitive employment 

(3)  Evaluation  of  Job  upgrading  programs. 

(4)  Evaluation  of  the  degree  of  coordina- 
tion between  different  job  training  and  em- 
ployment programs  at  Federal.  State,  and 
local  levels 

(5)  Evaluation  of  the  degree  of  effective 
support  provided  by  Federal-State  employ- 
ment service  system  to  job  training  and 
employment  programs  lor  unemployed  and 
low-income    persons, 

I  61  Evaluation  of  administration  and  man- 
agement of  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  job  training  and  employment  pro- 
grams. 

(C)  The  Comptroller  General  would  as- 
sist the  Congress  in  its  legislative  oversight 
function    by: 

(1)  reporting  to  Congress  annually  on  ef- 
forts and  progress  made  by  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  complying  with  and 
implementing — 

(A)  Legislation  authorizing  or  extending 
programs  enacted  within  the  2  year  period 
prior  to  the  Issuance  of  this  report 

(B)  Instructions  contained  in  reports  of 
relevant  Committees  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  such  legislation 

(2)  performing  other  oversight  functions 
as  Congress  may  require. 

Reports 
Sec  602.  The  Comptroller  General  would 
make  Interim  reports  as  he  deems  advisable, 
not  later  than  60  days  after  the  beginning  of 
each  calendar  year,  to  Congress  including  rec- 
ommendations for  additional  legislation. 
Powers  of  tlie  ComptroUrr  General 

Sec,  603.  (a)  The  Comptroller  Generr,].  or 
any  officer  of  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
authorized  by  the  Comptroller  General 
could  hold  hearings  and  take  testimony  as 
he  deems  advisable. 

(b»  Each  department  and  agency  would 
be  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  the 
Comptroller  General  information  he  deems 
necessary  to  perform  his  functions. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General  would  be 
authorized  to: 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  compensation  of  st.aff 
personnel  he  deems  necessary  without  regard 
to  provisions  of  title  V.  U.S,  Code,  and  to  '.he 
provisions  of  chapter  51,  and  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  general  schedule  of  pay  rates, 

(2)  procure  tempxjrary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  extent  authorized  by  Sec  3109 
title  V.  US,  Code,  but  at  rates  not  exceeding 
$100  a  day   for  Individuals. 

(d)  The  Comptroller  General  would  be 
authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  with  Fed- 
eral or  State  agencies,  private  firms,  institu- 
tions, or  individuals  for  research,  surveys. 
reports  and  other  necessary  activities. 

Authorization 
Sec    604    There  would  be  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  would  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  provisions  of  this  title. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  able  and  distinguished 
colleague  from  Vermont  [Mr.  PROirrY], 
who  is  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment. 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  in 
introducing  the  Job  Opportunities  Act  of 
1968. 

This  measure  consists  of  two  parts — 
first,  private  enterprise  job  training  and 


development:  and,  second,  public  service 
jobs  for  individuals  who,  through  no 
fault  of  their  owti.  simply  are  not  yet 
able  to  obtain  a  job  with  private  em- 
ployers. 

The  first  part  of  our  bill  permits  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  pay  25  percent  of 
training  costs  to  private  employers  who 
have  submitted  training  applications 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. It  is  patterned  on  S.  812,  the  Hu- 


man Investment  Act,  which  Senator 
PRorxY.  I.  and  many  other  Republican 
Senators  have  sponsored. 

We  recognize  that  job  opportunities 
with  privat*  industry  are  not  readily 
available  in  many  rural  communities  m 
the  countn^'  or  in  the  centers  of  many  of 
our  cities.  Accordingly,  the  .second  part 
of  our  bill  authorizes  financial  assist- 
ance, primarily  to  the  States,  but  to  local 
communities  as  well,  for  the  creation  of 
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community  employment  and  training 
programs  in  such  fields  as  health,  public 
safety,  education,  recreation,  streets, 
parks  and  numicipal  maintenance,  hous- 
ing and  neighborhood  improvement,  con- 
servation and  rural  development,  and 
beautiflcation. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  the  second  part  of  our  bill  would  be 
allotted  to  State  governments  In  recog- 
nition of  their  important  role  of  plan- 
ning and  coordinating  meaningful  man- 
power development  and  training  pro- 
grams in  the  many  different  fields  of 
community  service.  Forty  percent  of  the 
funds  would  be  reserved  for  direct  allo- 
cation by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  local 
commuruty  groups  for  community  serv- 
ice employment  programs. 

The  bill  which  Senator  Prouty  and  I 
introduce  today  authorizes  the  expendi- 
ture of  S3. 115.000.000  to  assist  various  job 
development  and  training  programs  over 
the  next  3  fiscal  j'ears.  The  funds  are 
divided  approximately  60  to  40  in  favor 
of  training  by  private  enterprise.  Thus, 
for  fiscal  1969  the  bill  authorizes  S450 
million  for  private  enterprise  job  train- 
ing and  development  programs  and  $300 
million  for  community  service  employ- 
ment and  training  programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  to 
which  this  bill  is  being  referred,  will  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  bill  intro- 
duced today  by  Senator  PRorxY  and  my- 
self. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  memo- 
randum summarizing  the  contents  of  our 
proposal  in  greater  detail  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Procty-Scott  Job  Opportx'nities  Act  of  1968 
title  i hum.\n  investment  job  training 

This  Title  permits  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  pay  25'  cf  training  costs  to  an  employer 
of  more  than  ten  employees  who  has  .sub- 
mitted a  training  application  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary. 

This  Title  \a  patterned  on  S.  812,  the  Re- 
publican-sponsored Human  Investment  Act. 
Accoirdlngly.  allowable  "employee  training  ex- 
penses." as  well  as  the  limitations  upon 
gr.\nts  which  the  Secretary  may  miUte.  are 
the  same  as  In  that  bill.  For  example,  a  re- 
imbursable training  expense  must  be  one 
allowable  .is  a  deduction  under  Section  162 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  relating  to 
trade  or  business  expenses. 

Grants  to  employers  are  excluded  from 
gross  income  and  are  not  to  be  treated  as 
reimbursement  for  business  expenses  under 
Chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

TITLE     n COMMUNITY     EMPLOYMENT     AND 

TRAINING 

This  Title  provides  for  the  creation  of 
public  service  and  community  employment 
and  training  by  the  government  as  an  em- 
ployer of  last  reeort  for  low  Income  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  persons  residing 
in  eligible  rural  and  urban  areas  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Priority  Is 
given  to  heads  of  families.  Rural  areas  suffer- 
ing from  substantial  problems  of  out-mlgra- 
tlon  are  eligible  for  participation  in  an  at- 
tempt to  provide  meaningful  Job  opportu- 
nities in  rural  areas  to  residents  who  other- 
wise will  move  to  bigger  cities. 

This  Title  provides  for  the  creation  of  a 
broadly-based  State  Manpower  Coordinating 
Council  which  In  most  States,  would  prob- 
ably  be   the   existing   CAMPS    (Cooperative 


Area  Manpower  Planning  System)  organiza- 
tion. The  State  Council  under  a  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  is  permitted  to 
operate  and  fund  State  programs  directly. 

Forty  percent  of  any  fiscal  year's  appro- 
priation is  reserved  to  the  Secretary  for  direct 
funding  of  similar  programs  at  the  local 
level.  The  remaining  sixty  percent  will  be  al- 
located to  the  States  by  the  Secretary  and 
will  be  made  available  to  a  State  Council 
wherever  a  State  plan  has  been  appr.ived.  .\x\ 
important  provision  stipulates  that  each 
State  will  receive  at  least  $1  million,  regard- 
less of  its  allocation. 

A  State  Council  may  u.se  up  to  fifty  per- 
cent of  its  funds  to  operate  State  programs 
and  up  to  twenty-five  percent  of  its  funds  to 
provide  supportive  services  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
or  Title  I-B  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  (Work  and  Training  for  Youth  and 
Adults).  The  State  Council  may  use  the  rest 
of  its  money  to  fund  approved  applications 
from  local  prime  sponsors  designated  under 
Section  122  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Minimum  standards  are  set  for  State  plans 
to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  and  also  for 
applications  by  sponsors  which  are  sub- 
mitted to  either  the  Secretary  or  a  State 
Council. 

This  Title  provides  the  general  and  usual 
type  of  limitations,  special  conditions  and 
reporting  requirements.  It  permits  the  Secre- 
tary to  withhold  funds  from  a  State  Council 
if  he  determines  a  State  plan  Is  not  being 
followed,  after  giving  the  Council  an  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing.  The  Secretary  may  fund 
all  programs  directly  in  States  "not  having 
approved  State  plans,  but  no  State  may  re- 
ceive more  than  12I2  percent  of  total  ap- 
propriations in  any  fiscal  year  from  the  Sec- 
retary and  a  State  Council  Jointly. 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  inter- 
est-free loans  to  public  agencies  and  private 
organizations  for  the  purchase  of  supplies 
and  equipment  necessary  for  programs  ap- 
proved under  this  Title. 

AirrHORIZATlONS 

This  bill  authorizes  a  three-year  program. 
Total  authorizations  are  S750  million  for  fis- 
cal 1969;  SI  billion  for  fiscal  1970;  and  $1.25 
billion  for  fiscal  1971. 

These  are  divided  approximately  60-40  in 
favor  of  training  by  private  enterprise.  Thus 
Title  I  provides  authorizations  of  3450  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1969;  S600  million  for  fiscal 
1970;    and  -3750  million  for  fiscal   1971. 

The  specific  authorizations  for  public  serv- 
ice Jobs  under  Title  II  are  S300  million  for 
fiscal  1969;  $400  million  for  fiscal  1970:  and 
$500  million  for  fiscal  1971. 

In  addition,  authorizations  for  making 
loans  under  Title  II  are  .350  million  for  fiscal 
1969;  $40  million  for  fiscal  1970;  and  325 
milUon  for  fiscal  1971.  The  theory  for  declin- 
ing authorizations  here  is  that  the  need  for 
loans  will  decrease  as  these  programs  get 
started. 


EXTENSION     OF     AUTHORITY     OP 
EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  make  a  few  preliminary  re- 
marks and  then  should  like  to  address 
f  unanimous-consent  request  to  the 
leadership. 

The  last  legislative  day  was  Thursday. 
June  13,  1968.  There  were  several  votes 
on  that  day.  The  last  one  came,  as  best 
I  can  recall,  a  little  after  5  o'clock. 

I  was  in  the  Chamber  most  of  the  day, 
but  when  the  final  vote  was  taken  and  I 


was  informed  that  there  would  be  no  fur- 
ther votes  that  day.  I  went  to  the  air- 
port to  take  an  airplane  to  the  far  west- 
ern part  of  my  State  of  Virginia,  a 
distance  of  some  400  miles. 

I  find  that  in  the  interim  a  time  limi- 
tation was  placed  on  consideration  of 
S.  3218.  which  is  the  pending  legislation 
now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  far-reachlne 
piece  of  legislation.  It  would  radically 
change  the  policy  which  has  been  in 
effect  for  34  years  with  regard  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

The  pending  legislation  states  that  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  Congre.ss  that  tlip 
Export-Import  Bank  should  facilitate 
loans,  guarantees,  and  insurance  on  ex- 
port ti'ansactions  which  do  not  meet 
the  test  of  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment. Such  legislation  could  cost  tlie 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  Yet.  we  will  be  called 
upon  to  debate  the  bill  today,  under  a 
time  limitation  of  30  minutes  to  each 
amendment,  which  is  15  minutes  to  a 
side,  and  2  hours  on  the  bill,  which  is  1 
hour  to  a  side. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  this  bill,  a  bill  which  would 
radically  change  a  policy  which  has  been 
in  existence  for  34  years.  And  we  pro- 
pose to  do  that  under  a  time  limitation 
of  only  15  minutes  to  a  side  on  amend- 
ments, and  1  hour  to  a  side  on  the  bill 
itself. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  very  unde- 
sirable procedure  in  a  bill  as  far-reach- 
ing in  its  consequences  as  this  one  can 
be.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  an  unwise  bill. 
But,  whether  wise  or  unwise,  it  is  far- 
reaching.  As  I  mentioned,  it  would  be  a 
radical  departure  from  the  procedures, 
policies,  and  practices  under  which  the 
Export-Import  Bank  has  operated  for  34 
years. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  in  support  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  have  com- 
mended on  the  floor  of  the  Senate— 
and  commend  again  today — the  effi- 
ciency and  good  management  under 
which  the  Bank  has  operated. 

But,  this  morning.  I  protest  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  has  been  placed  under 
a  time  restriction. 

I  realize  that,  had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  had  an  opportunity  to  object 
to  that  request.  I  did  not  leave  the  Cham- 
ber until  sometime  after  5  o'clock,  as  I 
best  recall,  on  last  Thursday,  the  last 
legislative  day. 

During  the  two  previous  sessions.  I 
have  been  on  the  floor  almost  as  much 
as  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate  with 
the  exception  of  the  leadership.  So  I  have 
no  concern  about  not  having  been  on  the 
floor  at  the  particular  time  that  the  re- 
quest for  a  time  limitation  was  made.  It 
must  have  occurred  well  after  5  o'clock 
on  Thursday. 

What  I  would  like  to  propose — I  shall 
not  make  it  at  this  moment,  but  I  would 
like  ♦^o  make  it  before  the  morning  hour 
ends — is  that  the  time  limitation  and 
the  unanimous-consent  request  which 
was  agreed  to  last  Thursday  be  rescinded 
insofar  as  S.  3218  is  concerned.  I  do  not 
make  that  as  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest at  this  time,  but  I  do  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  again  recognized 
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before  the  end  of  the  morning  hour,  so 
that  I  may  at  that  time  make  such  a 
request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho  in  the  chair  1 .  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  ByrdI. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  will- 
ing to  vacate  that  unanimous-consent 
agreement? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pre- 
vious order  that  I  be  recognized  at  this 
time  be  vacated. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  EDWARD  M. 
CURRAN  AT  MAINE  STATE  SO- 
CIETY DINNER. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
24  the  Maine  State  Society  held  its  an- 
nual lobster  dinner,  at  which  the  coveted 
Big  M  Award  is  presentea  each  year  to 
an  outstanding  son  or  daughter  of  the 
Pine  Tree  State.  At  this  years  banquet 
the  society  presented  the  Big  M  Award 
to  the  Honorable  Edward  M.  Curran,  a 
native  of  Bangor,  Maine.  Judge  Curran  is 
chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  accepting  the  award.  Judge  Cur- 
ran spoke  about  what  it  means  to  be 
an  American  today  and  what  that  citi- 
zenship demands  of  each  of  us.  He  spoke 
of  the  need  for  brotherhood  and  concili- 
ation among  all  Americans  and  all  seg- 
ments of  our  society. 

In  these  days,  when  we  hear  talk  of 
division  within  our  system.  Judge  Cur- 
ran's  remarks  are  especially  appropriate. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Brotherhood  and  Conciliation 
(Address  by  the  Honorable  Edward  M.  Cur- 
ran, Chief  Judge.  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  at  the   annual 
dinner  of  the  Maine  State  Society,  National 
Press  Club.  May  24.  196S.  Washington.  D.C.) 
Words  cannot  adequately  express  my  deep 
feeling  of  gratitude  and  appreciation  to  the 
Maine  State  Society  for  the  honor  conferred 
upon  me  this  evening. 

Having  been  born  and  reared  in  that  state 
of  silvery  lakes  and  green  forests,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  Ideals  of  the  people  of  Maine. 
Conservative  in  nature,  they  are  Imbued 
with  the  principle  that  justice  is  the  great 
interest  of  man  on  earth.  Over  a  century  ago, 
the  ideals  to  be  achieved  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  were  eloquently  expressed 
by  Lord  Brougham  as  follows: 
"It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus  .  .  .  that 


he  found  Rome  of  brick,  and  left  It  of  mar- 
ble; .  .  But  how  much  nobler  would  be  the 
Sovereign's  boast  when  he  shall  have  it  to  say 
that  he  found  law  dear,  and  left  it  cheap; 
found  it  a  sealed  book — left  It  a  living  let- 
ter; found  it  the  patrimony  of  the  rich — left 
It  the  Inheritance  of  the  poor;  found  it  the 
two-edged  sword  of  craft  and  oppression- 
left  It  the  staff  of  honesty  and  the  shield  of 
innocence.  .  .  ." 

Our  forefathers  in  America  decreed  that  It 
shall  be:  "One  nation.  Indhlslble,  with 
liberty  and  justice  for  all".  It  became  our 
task,  therefore.  Inherited  from  the  founding 
fathers,  to  create  on  the  American  continent 
a  nation  of  free  people,  strong  enough  to 
wrlthstand  tyranny  and  oppression,  wise 
enough  to  educate  their  children  In  the 
ways  of  truth,  and  broad  enough  to  accept, 
as  a  self-evident  truth,  the  right  of  every 
human  being — regardless  of  race,  creed  and 
color — to  worship  Almighty  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 

America  is  unique  In  that  It  has,  from  the 
time  of  Its  discovery,  been  the  haven  of  the 
tuifortunate.  the  oppressed,  and  the  per- 
secuted. For  years,  people  of  every  nation- 
ality, of  every  religion,  of  every  race,  have 
willingly  and  freely  come  to  our  shores  In 
search  of  shelter  and  solace  and  to  rid  them- 
selves from  the  economic,  political,  and 
rellelous  intolerances  of  other  governments 
.America  Is  truly  one  nation  with  many 
nationalities.  It  is  a  nation  dedicated  to 
inspired  principles,  for  which  people  have 
been  willing  to  sacrifice  and  suffer:  a  de- 
mocracy of  cultures,  as  well  as  a  free  and 
tolerant  association  of  indirtduals;  a  coun- 
try in  which  there  Is  present  the  values  and 
the  Ideas,  the  arts  and  the  sciences,  the  laws 
and  techniques  if  the  people  of  every  civil- 
ized tradition. 

The  late  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  ex- 
pressed this  thought:  •■•  •  •  our  unity  In 
fact  Is  not  racial  and  does  not  depend  upon 
blood  relationship,  whether  near  or  remote. 
It  is  the  unity  of  a  common  national  idea; 
it  is  the  unity  of  a  common  conception  of 
the  dignity  of  manhood:  it  Is  the  unity  of 
a  common  recognition  of  equal  civil  rights; 
It  is  the  unity  m  devotion  to  liberty  ex- 
pressed in  Institutions  designed  to  give  every 
man  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
his  talents  and  to  make  the  activities  of  each 
subordinate  to  the  welfare  of  all  .  .  .  This  is 
a  common  country.  Whatever  the  abode  of 
our  ancestors,  this  is  our  home  and  will  be 
the  home  of  our  children,  and  in  our  love 
for  our  institutions,  and  In  our  desire  to 
maintain  the  standards  of  civic  conduct 
which  are  essential  to  their  perpetuity,  we 
recognize  no  difference  In  race  or  creed  .  .  . 
we  stand  united,  a  contented  people  rejoicing 
in  the  privileges  and  determined  to  meet  the 
responsibilities  of  American  citizenship". 

The  .'\merican  people  have  always  been 
concerned  with  the  flagrant  violations  of  the 
rights  of  peaceful  little  nations;  and  of  the 
cruel  and  bitter  persecution  of  God-fearing 
men.  and  women,  and  children  because  of 
their  religion,  race,  or  political  opinions.  The 
vile  and  barbarous  deeds  which  were  in- 
flicted upon  democratic  peoples  of  the  Old 
World  represent  an  attack  against  everything 
that  -.ve  hold  dear — an  attack  against  inter- 
national good  faith,  against  religion,  political 
freedom  and  against  civilization  itself. 

We  cry  for  peace,  and  yet  we  have  no  peace. 
The  present  conflict  is  not  just  a  struggle 
of  armaments,  but  rather  is  it  the  spawn  ol 
that  atheistic  ct'lture  ;ind  philosophy  that 
stemmed  from  Mirx  and  Engels,  that  not 
only  threatens  our  peace,  but  also  our  very 
way  of  life  by  those  who  openly  avow  that 
the  altai  of "  the  omnipotent  state  Is  the 
only  shrine  before  which  every  head  must 
bow  and  every  knee  must  bend.  But  surely 
there  is  hope  when,  in  quietude,  we  realize 
that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being,  and  when.  In 
the  stress  and  strain  of  dally  life,  we  seek  the 
guidance  of  a  Divine  Providence. 

If   the    people   of    America   have    no   con- 


victions with  regard  to  the  values  In  which 
they  so  strongly  believe,  no  faith  in  the 
principles  for  which  their  fathers  and  fore- 
fathers died,  democracy  then  is  doomed.  II 
Americans  will  not  voluntarily  obey  the  dis- 
ciplines of  morality,  then  immoral  lorces 
will  discipline  us.  and  If  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  no  Ideals  which  they 
would  die  to  preserve,  then  despotism  and 
darkness  will  come  over  the  western  hemi- 
sphere. 

'Hie  great  problem  today  is  how  people  ol 
different  races  and  with  conflicting  view- 
points in  the  realms  of  religion  and  politics 
can  live  together  in  harmony.  The  solution 
of  this  problem,  perhaps.  Is  America's  des- 
tiny, and  in  that  solution  may  He  her  future 
as  a  nation.  Since  America  is  a  medley  ol 
differences,  engendered  by  the  existence, 
within  her  borders,  of  more  than  a  score 
a  nationalities  and  an  infinite  number  ol 
religions,  those  differences  must  find  one 
common  denominator — one  level- — and  that 
Is  understitndiiig  and  friendship.  It  Is  not 
so  much  tolerance  which  is  needed  as  appre- 
ciation— appreciation  of  the  rights  of  others 
which  all  humans  possess,  because  freedom 
of  thought  and  conscience  is  not  a  matter 
of  favor  granted  by  the  state  and  withheld 
by  the  state,  or  granted  by  the  majority  and 
witiidrawn  by  the  majority,  but  it  Is  a  matter 
of  right,  inalienable.  God-given,  and  self- 
evident.  The  enjoyment  of  such  rights  is  a 
common  heritage,  and  th"  free  enjoyment 
of  these  rights  necessarily  implies  the  appre- 
ciation of  one  another's  differences. 

We  must  be  highly  critical  .md  severely  dis- 
dainful of  those  in  our  midst  who  would 
spread  the  doctrine  of  class  hatred,  prejudice 
and  bigotry:  who  would  set  one  social  class 
against  another. 

Let  us  not  forget  too  quickly  the  long 
ordeal  the  Negroes  suffered  in  their  efforts  to 
be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  truism  that 
"all  men  are  created  equal":  the  trial  of  social 
ostracism  and  persecution  which  the  Mor- 
mons experienced  m  their  trek  from  New  York 
to  Utah:  the  organized  hate  of  the  1920's  by 
the  Klu  Klux  Klan  of  Jews.  Catholics  and 
Negroes;  and  the  other  national  prejudices 
being  suffered  today  by  millions  of  Americans 
born  in  the  United'  States  ol  Immigrant 
p.arcnts.  Our  only  hope  is  in  a  unity  of  effort 
between  all  people,  all  religions,  all  races,  in 
a  common  brotherhood  of  man,  under  a  com- 
mon fatherhood  of  God. 

I  need  not  remind  you.  whether  your  fore- 
bears came  to  .America  on  the  first  Mayflower, 
or  on  the  thousands  of  M.ivflowers  that  fol- 
lowed, in  the  creaking  barks  and  clippers  ol 
the  1840's.  with  their  dark  and  reeking  holes, 
or  in  the  steerrge  of  those  ships  m  the  later 
era.  of  what  we  owe  them  for  their  contribu- 
tion in  sweat,  blood  and  tears  for  the  wonder 
that  Is  America.  These  things  are  ours.  We 
have  known  their  cost,  and  so  we  should  all 
unite  as  .Americans,  resolving  that  the  hates 
and  prejudices  of  the  Old  World  cannot  abide 
in  the  New.  under  the  bright  light  of  a  new 
day  an  the  flaming  splendor  of  a  new  sun. 
We  should  lend  ourselves  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  those  fundamental  principles  that 
have  their  basis  and  roots  in  the  natural  law 
and  which  have  been  enshrined  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Remember  this — we  are  servants  of  society, 
accredited  representatives  of  a  system  which 
has  for  its  ultimate  purpose  the  ndmlnlstra- 
tlon  of  Justice  in  its  highest  sense.  Take  up 
the  line  of  advance  into  the  future  and  press 
With  earnest  purpose  toward  the  nota:est  alms 
of  America  the  great  Nation,  that  is  so 
proudly  known  as  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave. 


CENTENNIAL  OF  JAPANESE 
IMMIGRATION  TO  HAWAII 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  speak  in 
commemoration   of   a  significant  mile- 
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stone  in  Hawaiian  history — the  centen- 
nial of  Japanese  immigration  to  Hawaii. 
Appropriate  ceremonies  and  festivities 
are  being  held  in  Hawaii  and  Japan  this 
week  to  mark  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  arrival  of  the  first  group  of  Japanese 
immigrants  in  Hawaii.  The  observance 
commemorates  the  saga  of  the  struggle 
and  success  of  these  pioneers,  those  who 
followed  them,  and  their  American-born 
descendants. 

The  centennial  celebration  is  graced  by 
the  presence  and  participation  of  their 
Imperial  Highnesses  Prince  and  Princess 
Hitachi  of  Japan.  To  the  royal  couple 
and  their  party.  Mrs.  Fong  and  I  join 
Hawaii's  people  in  extending  our  warm- 
est welcome  and  aloha.  We  wish  them  a 
memorable  and  pleasant  sojourn  in  our 
50th  State. 

Although  the  earliest  Japanese  im- 
migrants are  long  gone  from  the  scene, 
their  place  in  history  is  secure.  The  1868 
group  was  the  first  ever  to  migrate  from 
their  native  land  and  to  achieve  success 
as  organized  immigrants  abroad.  Because 
of  the  Japanese  Government's  strict  pro- 
hibition against  such  emigration,  no 
other  group  of  Japanese  had  previously 
departed  to  work  overseas. 

The  pioneer  company  of  153  Japanese 
immigrants  arrived  in  Honolulu  in  June 
1868.  as  contract  laborers  for  the  Ha- 
waiian sugar  plantations.  Despite  initial 
difficulties,  they  were  followed  by  thou- 
sands of  others — aliens  all  in  a  strange 
community.  Their  language,  religion, 
customs,  traditions,  and  political,  social 
and  cultural  life  were  radically  different 
from  those  they  found  upon  their  arrival 
in  Hawaii. 

Although  they  came  under  short-term 
contracts  to  toil  in  the  sugarcane  fields 
and  mills,  many,  especially  those  with 
children,  chose  to  stay.  Life  for  the  im- 
migrants was  generally  rigorous,  but  it 
offered  opportunities  for  themselves  and 
their  American-born  children.  The  Jap- 
anese American  youths,  educated  in 
American  schools,  grew  up  imbued  with 
Western  ideas  and  ideals.  America  was 
their  future. 

In  war  and  peace,  they  demonstrated 
their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  nation 
of  their  birth.  Faced  with  many  ob- 
stacles, including  racial  discrimination, 
they  nevertheless  persevered  and  over- 
came them.  Today,  they  are  contributing 
fully  to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  and  the  United 
States.  They  have  won  their  places  in  the 
political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
life  of  our  Nation. 

They  drew  their  strength,  industr>\ 
patience,  perseverance,  and  courage  from 
their  immigrant  ancestors,  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  development  of 
Hawaii  and  who  instilled  these  sterling 
qualities  in  the  succeeding  generations 
of  Japanese  Americans.  To  these  immi- 
grants belong  a  substantial  credit  for 
the  successes  enjoyed  by  their  descend- 
ants today. 

It  is  most  fitting,  therefore,  that  during 
this  centennial  celebration,  tribute  be 
paid  to  both  the  immigrants  and  their 
descendajits,  for  all  have  given  much  of 
themselves  to  their  country  and  com- 
munity. I  extend  my  w^armest  congratu- 
lations to  those  individuals  who  are  being 


decorated  by  the  Japanese  Government 
to  commemorate  the  centennial  anni- 
versary. 

I  share  the  sentiments  of  Japan's  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States.  His  Ex- 
cellency Takeso  Shimoda,  when  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans of  Hawaii,  like  their  distinguished 
ancestors,  will  continue  to  exert  their 
best  efforts  toward  further  advancement 
of  their  social  and  economic  status  and 
toward  the  promotion  of  even  closer  re- 
lationships between  the  United  States 
and  Japan. 

On  this  eventful  occasion,  I  commend 
the  Japanese  community  for  the  progress 
it  achieved  during  its  first  century  in 
Hawaii  and  extend  my  best  wishes  for 
still  greater  progress  during  the  next 
century.  May  its  contributions  to  a 
greater  Hawaii  and  America  continue  to 
grow  ever  larger  in  the  years  ahead. 


U.S.  SPACE  INVOLVEMENT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  6,  Dr.  Ed%vard  C.  WeLsh.  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council,  addressed  the  St. 
Louis  section  of  the  American  Institute 
of  .Aeronautics  and  Astronautics.  He 
made  a  strong  defense  of  space  activity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  major 
excerpts  from  tlie  address  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Dr.  Welsh   Answers  Critics  of  tJ  S.   Space 
Involvement 

I  have  heard  It  said  that  critics  of  the  na- 
tional space  program  generally  live  In  the 
leisurely  world  of  ignorance.  I  would  add 
that  few  who  have  been  informed  and  who 
understand  what  the  program  does  for  the 
country  continue  to  oppose  it. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  are  trapped 
by  the  illogical  proposition  that  if  the  money 
involved  were  not  spent  on  space,  it  would 
automatically  flow  into  projects  in  which 
they  are  more  Interested.  They  are  the  ones 
who  refer  to  problems  of  health,  housing, 
crime,  air  and  water  pollution,  educational 
deficiencies,  and  other  ills  of  our  complex 
.society  and  suggest  it  would  be  better  if  we 
invested  our  resources  in  those  areas  Instead 
of  in  space  technology  and  space  exploration. 
I  do  not  agree.  It  is  not  an  "either  or"  situa- 
tion. In  my  judgment,  if  this  country  is 
great- — and  I  know  it  is — it  has  the  will,  the 
ability,  and  the  responsibility  to  handle  both 
a  vigorous  space  program  and  the  social  and 
economic  problems  which  confront  it. 

ISSUES    OF    CITV 

In  fact,  our  competence  to  solve  the  issues 
of  the  city  is  greater  because  of  the  space 
program.  It  is  greater  not  only  because  of  the 
improved  technology  and  management  ex- 
perience which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on 
these  problems,  but  it  is  also  greater  because 
the  United  States  Is  wealthier  as  a  result  of 
the  space  program.  When  I  said  that  the 
space  program  increases  our  gross  national 
product  and  increases  our  national  income, 
I  could  have  added  that  it  also  raises  our 
standard  of  living  and  makes  larger  our  tax 
revenues  which  can  be  devoted  to  public 
service.  We  are  indeed  wealthier,  not  poorer, 
because  of  the  national  space  program. 

At  this  point.  It  may  be  instructive  to 
note  that  not  only  does  our  space  program, 
through  Its  strong  support  of  basic  and  ap- 
plied research,  make  us  better  equipped  to 
cope  with  our  massive  socio-economic  prob- 
lems, but  history  suggests  that  this  kind  of 


expertise  Is  not  nurtured  and  developed  au- 
tomatically. There  is  no  precedent  for  the 
degree  of  support  that  the  Government  h.^s 
provided  for  research  and  development  since 
the  advent  of  the  Space  Age.  It  is  questior  - 
able  whether  this  expenditure  of  money  'i.. 
research  and  development,  in  universitle,<: 
industry,  and  government  laboratories,  with 
its  enrichment  of  our  over-all  scientific  ai,.i 
technological  competence,  would  have  oc- 
curred without  the  challenge  of  space  Ii; 
the  absence  of  such  a  challenge,  we  mie";.' 
have  drifted  fatally  into  the  unenviable  pn- 
sitlon  of  a  formerly  great  nation  .  .  . 

INTANGIBLE    VALVES 

I  am  sometimes  troubled  by  those  who  at- 
tempt to  measure  the  value  of  our  nations! 
.space  program  only  by  the  number  .ind  ;  1  •» 
importance  of  the  material  benefits  v/hic:. 
can  be  clearly  Identified.  They  count  the  in- 
ventions, the  new  products,  the  impro-.r; 
services,  the  electronic  advances,  and  'i.' 
multitude  of  related  benefits  and  say  this 
the  total,  .\ctually.  as  importiint  as  tho--- 
items  are — -and  I  consider  them  to  be 
great  importance — there  are  other  even  mo;- 
significant  benefits  flowing  from  the  sp.M  .■ 
program. 

They  may  seem  nebulous  because  thev 
cannot  be  precisely  measured  or  weighed  ■ 
packaged.  But  I  draw  to  your  attention  tl.^ 
fact  that  we  cannot  weigh  or  measure  ■  :■ 
package  or  even  put  a  dollar  sign  on  rl.' 
value  of  education,  or  better  health  for  o  .- 
population,  or  greater  national  security,  or 
healthy  competitive  enterprise  system,  .  .- 
better  conditions  of  human  welfare,  or  ;ii- 
creased  chances  for  world  peace.  Yet,  eve:, 
though  they  cannot  be  measured  precisel-. 
their  values  are  so  great  as  to  make  their. 
priceless.  And  the  point  I  want  to  emphasize: 
here  is  that  the  national  space  program  hel:  .^ 
us  progress  toward  every  one  of  these  mat:.- 
goals.  If  serious  cutbacks  to  the  program  ar- 
imposed,  our  achievement  will  be  less  an:; 
our  objectives  of  social  gain  far  more  distant 
from  attainment. 

SPACE    POLICY 

We  are  engaged  in  an  effort  to  reach  o.:t 
into  the  vast  distances  of  space.  We  want  • 
know  more  about  this  solar  system  which  .i 
our  home.  In  the  process  of  living  up  to  thes-^ 
objectives,  we  create  a  greater  ability  to  d: 
things  here  on  earth.  We  create  the  cor.  - 
petence  which  is  essential  if  this  country 
to  lead  the  world  in  human  dignity  and  r. 
human  welfare.  These  benefits  keep  us  gr- 
ing.  And.  therefore.  I  again  urge  that  all  wh:; 
have  the  ability  to  speak  do  so  in  order  th.i: 
the  program  will  continue  to  live  and  gro'w 
Such  is  the  policy  of  this  Nation:  but  a  polio- 
no  matter  how  sound,  can  only  result  r. 
major  accomplishment  if  it  is  understood 
and  supported  by  the  general  public.  We  have 
confidence  that  the  road  to  space  is  the  r\et- 
direction  to  travel.  We  .are  convinced  that  : 
detour  from  this  highway  would  give  coir.- 
petitiors  an  unearned  advantage  and  cause 
us  to  lose  some  of  the  speed  of  our  rate  ; 
national  growth. 

-■^s  an  optimist  and  a  crusader.  I  believe 
that  this  nation  will  not  neglect  the  prlontv 
of  space  for  other  important  priorities  b\i: 
rather  will  distribute  Its  resources  among  .-ill 
the  high  priority  programs.  Tills  we  will  do 
provided  that  the  people  understand  ths 
need. 


June  17,  1968 
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HUNGER  AND  MALNUTRITION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  of  the  Americ'". 
Com  Millers  Federation  and  Export  In- 
stitute before  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  statement  relates  to  th? 
whole  matter  of  hunger  and  malnutrition 
and  is,  I  think,  an  excellent  contribution 
to  the  literature  on  the  subject. 


Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  the  American  Corn  Millers 
Federation  c'c  Export  Institute  Before  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  U  S. 
House  op  Representatives,  on  H  R.   17144 
AND  Related  Bills,  May  22,   1968 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: My  name  is  Bert  Tollefson,  Jr..  and  I 
am  the  Executive  Director  of  the  American 
Corn  Millers  Federation  and  Export  Institute 
I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  to  discuss  the  problems  of 
hunger    and    malnutrition    in    the    tJnited 
States.  In  this  presentation  I  shall  focus  more 
on  opportunities  than  on  problems. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  declared 
It  as  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
literate poverty  when  it  passed  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  Actually,  we  as  a 
people,  had  taken  a  firm  stand  against 
hunger  and  starvation  for  any  American  long 
before  that.  Justice  and  freedom  are  the  cor- 
nerstones of  this  free  society  called  America 
As  a  trade  association,  we  are  dedicated  to 
the  principle  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
every  individual.  Certainly,  we  should  have 
as  a"  cherished  ideal,  the  ability  of  every 
family  to  earn  the  means  to  attain  at  least  a 
minimum  standard  of  living.  This  also  means 
the  ability  to  buy  the  family  food  require- 
ments. 

However,  until  we  reach  that  ideal.  It  is 
our  view  that  we  should  keep  making  im- 
provements in  the  food  assistance  programs 
so  that  reports  such  as  ''Hunger  USA"  are 
but  a  relic  of  a  past  era.  Tills,  of  course,  does 
not  mean  that  we  endorse  everything  in  that 
report. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  an  ideal,  a  realizable 
ideal.  Certainly  our  agricultural  productive 
capability  in  the  United  States  is  one  of  our 
greatest  a-ssets — unmatched  anywhere  in  the 
world.  This  gives  us  the  means  to  really  close 
any  nutrition  gap  that  now  exists  for  any 
Arnerlcan.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  member 
of  this  elected  ixidy  disagrees  with  the  con- 
cept that  hunger  and  malnutrition  should 
be  obliterated  in  the  United  States.  Once  we 
have  agreed  on  the  objective,  we  should  move 
toward  the  implementation. 

Morally,  this  objective  is  right,  and  eco- 
nomically it  makes  sense  Researchers  tell 
us  that  malnutrition  is  a  silent  crippler — ad- 
\ersely  atTecting  the  work  performance  of 
the  individual,  and  even  the  ability  to  learn. 
Thus,  good  nutrition  becomes  a  key  element 
in  efforts  to  lift  persons  from  a  life  of  pov- 
erty and  ignorance — and  in  many  cases  off 
the  welfare  roles.  Not  only  does  keeping  peo- 
ple in  a  hunger  status  result  in  inefficiencies. 
It  has  overtones  of  questionable  moralitv  to 
the  nation. 

This  means  that  as  a  minimum  we  should 
do  the  following: 

{ai  Make  food  available  to  mitigate  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  no  matter  in  what  part 
of  the  United  States  it  is  located; 

(b)  Use  the  food  capabilities  of  the  na- 
tion, one  of  several  feasible  means  to  help 
people  become  income  earners  and  taxpayers. 
Certainly,  USDA  should  be  commended  for 
its  fine  dedicated  personnel — men  and 
women  who  are  administering  the  several 
programs  which  are  helping  feed  millions  of 
our  fellow  Americans.  We  have  seen  their 
.work  in  the  School  Lunch  Program,  the 
School  Milk  Program,  the  Commodity  Dis- 
tribution Program,  the  Pilot  Breakfast  Pro- 
gram, the  Food  stamp  Program,  etc.  .■\s  one 
examines  the  background  and  constant 
search  for  improvements,  one  cannot  help 
but  feel  proud  of  the  achievements  and  we 
are  glad  that  milled  corn  products  are  an 
Important  part  of  these  feeding  programs. 

We  are  here  today  to  combine  our  talents 
with  yours  in  an  etTort  to  make  further  Im- 
provements in  the  program  to  eradicate 
h.unger. 


One  of  the  items  that  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss today  is  CSM.  which  the  July  1967  issue 
of  Today's  Health,  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  .■Association  characterized  as 
■one  of  the  newest  weapons  in  the  Food  for 
Peace  Program's  effort  to  combat  malnutri- 
tion. It  was  developed  lor  the  infant  (after 
weaning)  and  the  school  age  child." 

This  product  was  the  result  of  a  close  work- 
ing relationship  between  private  Industry. 
USDA  technicians  and  AID  officials.  About 
500  million  pounds  have  been  .shipped  to 
about  100  developing  countries  where  there  is 
a  desperate  need  for  proteins. 

Designed  especially  for  recently  weaned 
infants  and  preschool  children,  the  formu- 
lated food  consisting  of  processed  corn  meal 
(64%).  defatted  soybean  flour  (24%),  non- 
fat dry  milk  (5:),  and  soy  oil  (5%),  to 
which  minerals  and  vitamins  (2%  )  have  been 
added,  can  be  used  by  any  age  group. 

Blended  Food  Product -Formula  No.  2  (the 
technical  name  for  CSM)  is  a  complete  pre- 
cooked food  which  requires  only  a  minimum 
of  preparation  The  cost  has  been  going  down 
and  is  now  less  then  8  cents  per  pound 
packaged  and  delivered  to  ocean  ports— and 
the  Industry  has  been  able  to  produce  the 
formula  in  large  amounts. 

Three  and  one-half  ounces,  when  made 
into  a  gruel  or  porridge,  will  supply  a  child 
with  one-third  to  one-half  or  more  of  the 
necessary  dally  nutrients,  except  for  ascorbic 
acid  (Vitamin  C),  during  a  period  m  his  life 
when  lack  of  proper  food  can  serlotisly 
damage  both  body  and  mind.  When  children 
are  reached  in  time  they  respond  rapidly  to 
the  Improved  diet. 

Although  the  product  has  been  well  re- 
ceived, USDA  has  not  stopped  with  develop- 
ment of  the  CSM  formula.  Scientists  from 
the  Department's  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service  check  each  shipment  to  be  sure  the 
product  is  uniform  from  batch  to  batch. 
They  make  sure  the  product  meets  specifica- 
tions for  protein,  fat  content,  texture  and 
cooked  consistency. 

Of  ereat  importance  are  the  checks  for  odor 
and  flavor  the  Agricultural  Research  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  food  spe- 
cialists prepare  samples  of  soups,  beverages, 
gruels,  and  porridges  and  test  for  flavor  and 
other  characteristics  which  combine  to  make 
the  blend  acceptable.  Experience  shows  that 
even  hungry  people  will  not  eat  a  food  If  the 
taste,  appearance,  texture,  or  odor  offends 
them — and  each  country  has  Its  own  stand- 
ards. Food  habits  are  hard  to  change,  often 
reflecting  centuries-old  reUglous  and  social 
beliefs  and  superstitions. 

-Agricultural  Research  Service  scientists 
have  done  research  on  different  methods  of 
precooklng  corn  meal,  the  major  ingredient. 
This  research  has  contributed  to  increased 
production  thereby  making  the  product  more 
available  to  the  government  The  revised 
specifications  assure  uniformity  regardless 
of  the  method  by  which  the  blend  Is  pro- 
duced. All  the  while,  efforts  to  develop  new 
uses  for  CSM  continue  along  with  experi- 
ments designed  to  further  perfect  the  for- 
mula. 

After  exhaustive  tests,  LTNICEF  decided 
that  CSM  provided  a  unique,  great,  new 
economical  protein  product.  This  great,  hu- 
manitarian, world-oriented  group  made  a 
substantial  purchase  with  its  own  funds.  On 
the  distribution  end.  we  find  it  universally 
applauded  by  CARE.  Catholic  Relief.  Church 
World  Service.  Lutheran  Relief,  and  many 
other  voluntary  agencies. 

Many  members  of  this  Congressional  Com- 
mittee' at  a  recent  Milled  Corn  Products 
luncheon,  sampled  CSM  and  know  of  Its  ver- 
satility turough  use  in  various  nutritious  and 
tasty  recipesT  One  Congressman  liked  the 
CSM  soup  so  well,  he  had  three  cups. 

.\s  an  added  step,  we  would  suggest  that 
this  uniquelv,  low  cost,  hlgh-proteln  product 
be  Included  "by  USDA  in  the  Commodity  Dis- 
tribution Program,   the  School  Lunch  Pro- 


gram and  any  child  feeding  programs.  The 
cost  per  unit  of  protein  is  extremely  low — 
probably  lower  than  any  other  food  The 
potency  of  the  protein  is  fortified  by  the 
vitamins  and  minerals  which  comprise  2% 
of  the  mixture. 

The  significance  of  this  food  is  that  It  Is 
here  and  available  now,  for  use  now,  for  help- 
ing eradicate  malnutrition  now. 

This  working  together  by  the  dedicated 
people  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  War  on  Hunger  group  in  AID  with 
private  enterprise  to  utilize  knowledge  and 
technology  to  combat  the  devastating  toll 
of  child  malnutrition  is  showing  results.  Tliis 
is  a  unique  war— the  war  against  child  mal- 
nutrition— which  can  provide  only  more  and 
better  lives,  ;\s  we  wage  it  with  greater  vigor 
If  we  retire  from  this  war,  casualties  result. 
Our  successes  abroad  encourage  us  to  sug- 
gest using  it  in  programs  here  at  home.  This 
has  a  meaning  fur  today  in  the  new  emphasis 
and  energies  devoted  to  tackling  the  problem 
of  hunger. 


ENDORSEMENT  BV  NEW  YORK 
TIMES  OF  S.  3634,  NATIONAL  GUN 
CRIME  PREVENTION  ACT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  New  York  Times  endorsed 
editorially  S.  3634.  the  National  Gun 
Crinie  Prevention  Act.  I  and  all  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  are  delighted  to  have 
the  support  of  the  Times. 

I  .isk  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Why  or  Gun  Control 
There  is  mounting  evidence  that  the  killer 
who  shot  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  may 
have  also  provided  the  additional  push 
needed  to  create  the  aroused  public  opinion 
that  would  finally  force  through  effective 
national  gun  control  legislation  The  most 
spectacular  sign  is  the  partial,  but  signifi- 
cant, change  of  position  by  several  of  the 
nation's  leading  gun  manufacturers.  Legisla- 
tively more  important  is  the  apparent  shift 
on  this  issue  by  several  Senators  formerly 
opposed  to  gun  control  proposals. 

Ever  since  the  dying  days  of  November 
1963.  we  have  pointed  out  that  the  usual 
reason  given  by  advocates  of  no  controls — 
the  so-called  constitutional  right  to  bear 
arms- is  only  a  half-truth.  For  the  right  Is 
preceded  by  a  phrase — "A  well-regulated 
militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a 
free  State" — that  is  self-explanatory.  This  is 
the  1960's,  not  the  1790'e  and,  as  a  law- 
abiding  people,  we  are  not  permitted  to  take 
the  law  into  our  own  hands.  We  rely  on 
trained  police  instead  of  turning  guns  on 
each  other. 

Of  course,  even  strong  gun  control  will  not 
stop  crime;  it  will  not  prevent  all  murders. 
Granted,  but  the  statistics  In  this  country 
and  abroad  show  that  regulation  and  regis- 
tration markedly  reduce  the  risks. 

A  comparison  of  gun  homicides  In  states 
with  strong  gun  laws  and  those  with  weak 
gun  laws  establishes  the  point.  There  are 
weak  laws,  for  example  in  Mississippi.  Texas 
and  Florida;  in  these  states  gun?  were  used, 
respectively,  in  71.  69  and  66  per  cent  of  all 
murders  during  the  four  years  ending  in 
1965.  In  three  states  with  strong  laws— New 
Jersey,  Massachusetts  and  New  York— the 
comparable  rate  was  38.  35  and  32  per  cent. 
Firearms  control  In  other  nations  Is  strict. 
Britain  requires  a  certificate  from  local  po- 
lice before  a  long  gun  can  be  purchased.  In 
England  guns  account  for  10  per  cent  of  all 
homicides,  compared  to  60  per  cent  in  the 
United  States.  France  requires  police  permits 
for  handguns  and  military  rifle  purchases; 
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Canada  requires  registration  of  all  hand- 
guns; in  Sweden  a  need  must  be  proved  be- 
fore gun  ownership  Is  allowed.  In  these  and 
other  civilized  nations,  homicide  with  hand- 
guns or  long  guns  Is  minor  as  against  ratios 
In  the  United  States. 

The  gun-control  title  of  the  omnibus 
crime  bill  will  not  meet  the  country's  needs. 
The  most  complete  measure  before  Congress 
has  been  Introduced  by  Senator  Tydings. 
His  National  Gun  Crime  Prevention  Act  of 
1968  would  require  licenses  and  registration 
for  the  purchase  or  possession  of  any  fire- 
arms. The  bills  provisions  are  sound  and 
reasonable. 

"We  believe."  Senator  Tydings  says,  "that 
a  society  which  regulates  automobiles,  of 
which  death  is  only  a  by-product,  should 
regulate  guns,  of  which  death  is  a  primary 
purpose."  The  tide  of  demand  from  angry 
Americans  should  persuade  Congress  of  the 
accuracy  of  that  statement 

I 

SENATOR  TOWER  S  SPEECH  ON 
FISCAL  POLICY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tow- 
er! delivered  the  kiclcoff  speech  this 
month  at.  the  1968  management  confer- 
ence of  the  General  Acceptance  Corp.  In 
Lancaster.  Pa. 

Senator  Tower's  address  was  the  high- 
light of  the  conference,  which  brought 
together  450  representatives  of  the  bank- 
ing, investments,  and  finance  community 
for  a  5-day  session. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Towers  speech,  urging  effective  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Developments  over  the  last  seven  or  eight 
months  have  made  it  painfully  clear  that 
the  US.  dollar  and  the  global  monetary 
system  are  in  their  deepest  crisis  since  the 
early  1930s 

Since  the  British  pound  sterling  devalua- 
tion in  November.  1967.  confidence  In  the 
dollar  has  bee.i  severely  shaken.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  sterling  devaluation  would 
temporarily  upset  the  world's  exchanges,  but 
few  e.xpeoted  that  the  devaluation  would 
create  such  violent  reactions  against  the 
dollar— disrupting  the  very  foundation  of 
the  world  monetary  system. 

I  have  found  It  most  interesting  to  observe 
the  collective  reactions  of  our  country's  of- 
ficial financial  experts  to  this  crisis.  Instead 
of  casting  blame  on  a  record  of  reckless 
fiscal  and  monetary  practices,  we  find  a  grow- 
ing desire  to  doubt  the  system  Itself  I  must 
challenge  such  attempts  to  misplace  the 
responsibility 

I  believe  the  gold  standard  has  proven 
to  be  the  strongest  and  most  equitable  in- 
ternational monetary  system  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Unfortunately,  because  this 
country's  monetary  managers  have  disre- 
garded built-in  disciplines  of  the  .svstem.  we 
now  find  ourselves  in  a  critical"  financial 
situation. 

The  acceleration  cf  the  dollars  immediate 
difficulties  began  during  1964  when  the  Ad- 
ministration attempted  to  turn  a  booming 
economy  into  what  some  observers  now  term 
as  a  "super  boom."  The  1964  tax  cut,  coupled 
with  relatively  easy  credit  practices,  placed 
an  undue  strain  on  the  economy. 

Three  subsequent  moves  from  earlv  1965 
until  the  pound  devaluation  in  November  of 
1967  exerted  tremendous  pressures  on  the 
dollar  and  the  international  monetary  sys- 

Flrst:  In  1965.  with  Vietnam  war  costs 
rapidly  escalating,  the  Administration  chose 
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to  erpand  rather  than  to  curtail  Us  domestic 
spending.  Cash  outlays  Increased  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  over  45  billion  dollars— domestic 
spending  accounting  for  roughly  50  per  cent 
of  the  enormous  increases. 

Second:  Federal  deficits  contributed  20 
billion  more  dollars  to  an  already  boiling 
economy  setting  off  the  worst  round  of  price 
inflation   experienced   In   years. 

Finally:  in  1967,  the  nation  underwent  a 
credit  expansion  resulting  in  an  Increase  of 
15  per  cent  In  the  nation's  money  and  credit 
supply 

These  accelerating  Inflationary  pressures 
at  home  have  triggered  alarming  difficulties 
in  our  balance  of  payments  The  self-reln- 
forclng  wage  and  price  spiral  automatically 
discourages  exports  and  increases  Imports. 

In  the  past,  foreign  financial  experts  were 
hesitant  to  question  the  stability  of  the  dol- 
lar as  long  as  we  managed  to  maintain  a  sur- 
plus status  in  our  merchandise  trading.  How- 
ever, our  trade  surplus  declined  from  6.7 
billion  dollars  in  1964  to  less  than  4.5  billion 
dollars  In  1967.  Furthermore,  in  March  of 
this  year,  this  country  experienced  a  trade 
deficit,  not  suplus.  of  157.7  million  dollars — 
the  first  monthly  trade  deficit  in  five  years. 

Recently  Barron's,  the  hlghlv  respected 
national  business  and  financial  newspaper 
carried  an  article  projecting  a  1968  "com- 
mercial' trade  deficit  for  the  United  States 
in  excess  of  one  billion  dollars. 

Barron's  went  on  to  say.  ".  .  .  such  a  de- 
velopment would  come  as  a  considerable 
shock  to  the  international  financial  com- 
munity whose  confidence  in  the  dollar  has 
been  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  has 
consistently  shown  export  surpluses." 

By  overheating  an  already  booming  econ- 
omy, the  dollar  is  being  hurt  in  two  ways- 
Imports  are  sucked  in  at  a  tremendous  'clip 
while  higher  prices  are  causing  losses  of  mar- 
kets for  U  S.  exports. 

Devaluation  of  the  pound  acted  as  the  cat- 
alyst that  finally  set  off  an  explosive  round 
of  world-wide  monetary  speculation.  The 
events  that  followed  have  been  hectic  to  say 
the  least. 

The  United  States  and  the  various  Gold 
Pool  countries  provided  over  3  billion  dol- 
lars in  gold  to  meet  the  demands.  In  the 
process.  Congress  was  called  upon  to  pass 
legislation  to  remove  the  25  per  cent  gold 
backing  of  the  dollar— this  move,  according 
to  the  Treasury  Department,  would  prove  to 
the  world  that  the  United  States  was  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  dollar  to  its  last  ounce 
of  metal  reserves.  This  measure  did  barely 
pass  in  both  houses  of  Congress — but  within 
hours  after  passage,  the  "gold  rush"  had  be- 
come so  frantic  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  compelled  to  call  the  Brit- 
ish Prime  Minister  and  ask  him  to  suspend 
trading  in  the  London  Gold  Market  for  an 
indefinite  period  until  the  crisis  could  be 
resolved. 

That  weekend  the  Finance  Ministers  of  the 
various  European  nations  flew  into  Wash- 
ington to  discuss  the  critical  situation  with 
Treasury  Secretary  Fowler  and  the  other 
monetary  officials.  The  meeting  restated  In 
the  creation  of  the  "two-tiered"  gold  sys- 
tem whereby  the  present  gold  price  of  35 
dollars  an  ounce  would  be  maintained  by 
all  nations  in  their  official  dealings  with  each 
other;  but  with  a  free  gold  market  also 
permitted  for  all  other  transactioTis  in  gold. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  gold  reserves  have  con- 
tinued to  decline.  Since  the  establishment 
of  the  two-priced  system  In  mid  March,  we 
have  lost  another  quarter  of  a  blUlon  dollars 
worth  of  gold. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fowler  recently 
advised  us  that  the  "two-tiered"  system 
would  last  for  decades.  Under  Secretary  Fred- 
eric Deming  outdid  Fowler  by  predicting  that 
It  could  last  "till  hell  freezes  over."  I  beg 
to  differ  with  the  Secretarv  and  the  Under 
Secretary— .Veuer  has  the  world's  monetary 
system   been  so  exposed!  Never   be/ore  has 


there  been  a  barometer  of  our  actions  so 
open  to  the  public— so  reactive  to  the  forces 
of  the  market  place. 

It  seems  obvious  to  most  veteran  financial 
observers  that  as  the  free  market  price  of 
gold  rises,  dollar  convertibility  becomes  ques- 
tionable. And  as  the  price  of  free  market  ijoki 
rises,  the  confidence  in  the  dollar  as  a  unit 
falls. 

Drastic  pressure  was  placed  on  the  dollar 
as  the  free  gold  price  reached  the  40  dollar 
level— with  many  economists  believing  that 
a  45  dollar  price  would  bring  about  a  forced 
dollar  devaluation.  Negative  developments  in 
the  war,  further  rioting  in  our  cities,  un- 
favorable news  in  US.  fiscal  circles— vir- 
tually any  bad  news  could  set  off  another 
flurrj-  of  speculation  that  would  drive  the 
"free"  market  price  to  and  past  the  45  dollar 
danger  level 

Another  factor  that  threatens  to  disrupt 
the  two-priced  system  is  South  Africa'.- 
policy  of  not  selling  its  gold  production  on 
the  "free"  market.  The  South  Africans  sup- 
ply almost  80  per  cent  of  the  non-Communist 
world's  demand  for  gold.  Many  beUeve  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  iceeks  before  the  "free" 
market  will  be  unable  to  meet  both  the  In- 
dustrial and  speculative  demands  lor  gold 
I  have  been  advised  that  South  Africa  will 
be  able  to  continue  this  policy  for  at  least 
five  months  before  substnntiaUv  suffering 
in  their  balance  of  payments. 

Another  development  that  merits  careful 
attention  is  the  proposed  creation  of  a  new 
reserve  asset  called  "Special  Drawing  Rlght.s  " 
or  "'paper  gold."'  These  Special  Drawing 
Rights  received  a  new  interest  at  a  meeting 
of  financial  ministers  in  Stockholm  after  the 
March  gold  p.inic.  The  S.D.R.'s  are  proposed 
as  a  vehicle  to  increase  world  liquiditv  for 
international  trade  and  ultimately  reducin? 
the  need  for  gold  in  the  global  monetary 
system.  Thev  liow  seem  to  be  presented  at 
times  as  a  blank  check  with  which  nation? 
may  meet  their  commitments.  However,  we 
have  a  long,  tedious  period  ahead  before  the 
S.D.R.'s  even  begin  to  function  as  initially 
planned.  Already  the  United  States  has  had 
to  make  a  major  concession  to  the  Common 
Market  countries  allowing  them  a  powerful 
veto  right  over  ordinary  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  quota  increases.  As  Fortune  mag- 
azine points  out  in  its  June  issue,  this  de- 
velopment has  shifted  world  monetan-  power 
still  further  toward  Europe  and  awav  from 
the  U.S. 

Furthermore,  it  will  be  years  in  mv  opinion 
before  nations  will  become  accustomed  to 
accepting  the  so-caUed  "paper  gold"— thev 
may  never  get  used  to  it. 

First  consider  the  amount  the  S.D.R.'s  rep- 
resent. The  United  States  will  be  entitled  to 
24.6  per  cent  of  the  total  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  quota.  If.  as  expected,  one  billion 
dollars  Is  authorized  for  the  fund,  then  the 
United  States  will  have  roughly  245  million 
dollars  worth  of  "paper  gold."  If  the  decision 
were  to  activate  two  billion  doUais  in  S  D  R.'.";. 
then  the  United  States  would  have  approxi- 
mately 490  million  dollars  In  "paper  gold." 
Neither  figure  is  sufficent  when  viewed  in  the 
environment  of  a  commercial  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  of  157.7  million  dollars  which, 
as  I  said  before,  the  U.S.  experienced  during 
March  alone. 

Another  consideration  is  the  timing  for 
Introduction  of  the  Special  Drawing  Rights- 
activation  would  result  only  after  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  firmlv 
established  equilibrium  In  balance  of  pay- 
ments and /or  when  a  defacto  condition  of 
world  iniquldlty  Is  imminent.  Concerning  the 
first  qualiflcation.  we  have  already  considered 
the  U.S.  dilemma  in  this  area  of  balance  of 
payments.  Regarding  the  second  S.D.R.  con- 
dition, a  lack  of  liquidity,  I  beUeve  the  real 
problem  is  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  reserve 
currency  units,  the  pound  and  the  dollar. 
This  situation  will  not  be  altered  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Special  Drawing  Rights. 
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Our  central  concern  must  be  the  loss  of 
confidence  In  the  dollar  unit. 

Recently,  Mr.  William  McChesney  Martin. 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
warned  of  both  uncontrolled  inflation  and 
uncontrolled  deflation.  What  actually  is  un- 
controlled is  inflation.  This  is  not  the  kind  of 
inflation  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  It  is 
,1  direct  result  of  the  failure  of  the  dollar  to 
perform  its  function  in  world  trade.  The  dol- 
lar as  the  major  reserve  currency  Is  the  flat- 
bed truck  carrying  the  uade  goods.  If  it 
tails— then  trade  falls,  and  the  flight  is  from 
the  dollar  units  to  stronger,  more  stable 
currencies. 

In  world  currency  trading,  the  dollar  loses 
Its  buving  power.  If  inflation,  as  defined  by 
the  loss  of  buying  power,  occurs  in  world 
markets,  the  same  effects  will  occur  on  an 
insular  basis.  The  result  Is  uncontrolled  in- 
flation—followed by  the  upset  of  the  private 
debt  structure  and  then  ultimate  deflation. 
Mistakes,  then,  have  led  to  the  present  sit- 
uation; lack  of  understanding  has  given  It 
t;reater  proportions;  and  avoidance  of  re- 
sponsibility is  resulting  In  crisis.  The  true 
question  is  whether  or  not  responsible  men 
will  accept  their  obligations,  define  the  prob- 
lem, and  come  to  action;  or  whether  they 
will  be  forced  to  crisis  action  from  the  ex- 
posure to  undue  pressure  of  the  two-priced 
cold  system  and  Its  effects  on  confidence  In 
the  dollar  We  will  fail  If  we  do  not  have  the 
cotu-age  to  accept  responsibility.  We  will 
succeed  if  we  undersand  what  results  '"in- 
action" brings.  Propo.=als  such  as  the  Special 
Drawing  Rights  are  in  7io  zcay  a  substitute 
tor  e/fectue  monetary  and  fiscal  policies.  We 
can  no  longer  substitute  words  for  action. 
Anv  action  that  attempts  to  buy  time  must 
pay  something  for  that  time.  The  payment 
is  deterioration  of  the  system's  basic  fun- 
damentals. Will  the  problem  be  settled  in  the 
market  place  or  will  the  Administration  at- 
tempt to  accomplish  an  organized  and  under- 
stood solution? 


WILLIAM  P.  GWINN.  DEDICATED 
CITIZEN  AND  SAVINGS  BONDS 
LEADER 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  workers,  their 
families,  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  are 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  volunteer  sernce 
being  performed  by  William  P.  Gwinn. 
president.  United  Aircraft  Corp.,  and 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  Industrial  Payroll 
Savings  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department.  Exemplifying  the  tradition 
of  citizen  service  to  the  Nation.  Mr. 
Gwinn  is  the  leader  and  moving  spirit  of 
a  drive  to  enroll  at  least  2  million  em- 
ployees in  1968  as  new  payroll  savers  or 
for  increased  allotments  in  series  E  sav- 
ings bonds  and  the  new  freedom  shares. 
Tlie  drive  is  viewed  by  President  John- 
son and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Fowler  as  a  vital  force  working  for  the 
sound  management  of  the  public  debt 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  value  of  the 
dollar. 

Mr.  Gvvinn's  committee  includes  54 
other  top  executives  of  America's  major 
companies  and  Secretary  Fowler,  who  is 
ex  officio  general  chairman.  Since  its 
formation  in  January  1963,  payroll  sav- 
ings campaigns  organized  by  the  com- 
mittee have  increased  the  yearly  .■savings 
in  small  denomination  E  bonds  and 
freedom  shares  by  SI  billion.  The  com- 
mittee's efforts  have  helped  to  increase 
the  holdings  of  E  and  H  "oonds  and  free- 
dom shares  by  the  American  people  to 
their  present  level  of  S51.6  billion, 
"thus."  according  to  Secretary  Fowler, 


"providing  the  Treasury  with  a  hard- 
core of  noninfiationary  borrowing  upon 
which  our  debt  management  can  rely, 
and  also,  improve  the  maturity  structure 
of  the  debt."  Last  fall,  when  thanking 
Mr.  Gwinn  for  agreeing  to  serve  as  com- 
mittee chairman  for  1968,  Secretary 
Fowler  said: 

The  U.S.  Industrial  Payroll  Savings  Com- 
mittee lias  been  performing  a  service  which 
the  President  and  I  feel  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  Nation,  Your  work  will  be  of 
special  significance  in  this  coming  year  when 
every  effort  is  needed  to  offset  the  infla- 
tionary pressures  stimulated  by  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Gwinn  became  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Washington  on  Januaiy  9.  1968,  but  his 
work  on  the  1968  campaign  began 
months  eailier.  To  aid  the  committee 
members,  who  would  be  responsible  for 
persuading  companies  in  their  indu,stries 
or  areas  to  conduct  employee  jjayroll 
savings  drives,  Mr.  Gwinn  ijroduccd  some 
exceptionally  fine  .sales  tools.  These  in- 
cluded a  20-mlnute  sound  motion  pic- 
ture in  color  narrated  by  Bob  Considine, 
for  use  in  campaign  meetings  of  top  ex- 
ecutives. He  also  produced  the  enclosed 
brochure  which  committee  members 
have  found  helpful  in  campaign  meet- 
ings and  in  personal  calls  on  other  top 
executives. 

To  build  interest  in  the  campaign  and 
support  for  the  personal  .'^ales  work  by 
the  members  of  the  committee  and  other 
sa\ings  bonds  volunteers.  Mi  Gwinn  or- 
ganized and  conducted  a  personalized 
letter  campaign  consisting  of  a  series  of 
three  letters  addressed  to  the  presidents 
of  18,317  companies  with  100  or  more 
employees.  The  first  two  letters  were  sent 
by  Mr.  Gwinn.  The  third  was  mailed  by 
the  area  .savings  bonds  campaign  chair- 
men. To  date,  more  than  3,735  compa- 
nies— 20.3  percent  of  the  target  list — 
have  returned  commitment  forms  or 
pledges,  an  exceptionally  high  return 
for  a  mail  campaign. 

Mr.  Gwinn  delivered  his  sales  message 
in  person  to  area  meetings  of  top  execu- 
tives in  Pittsburgh.  Chicago.  Los  Angeles. 
Dallas,  New  York,  and  Hartford.  He 
stressed  the  importance  of  expanding 
employee  i^ayroll  savings  participation 
to  help  the  Government  manage  the  pub- 
lic debt.  He  also  underscored  the  value 
of  systematic  savings  in  bonds  to  the  in- 
dividual and  his  family,  and  hailed  bond 
campaigns  as  an  opportunity  for  em- 
ployer and  employee  to  cive  practical 
and  meaningful  expression  to  their 
patriotism. 

Full-page  advertisements  which  Mr. 
Gwinn  ran  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  February  13  and  March  26  again  un- 
derscored the  importance  of  the  business 
community  'ziving  active  support  to  the 
campaign. 

The  sales  aids  and  Mr.  Gwinn's  spir- 
ited leadership  of  the  campaign  have 
built  enthusiasm  among  the  members  of 
the  committee.  Their  esprit  de  corps  has 
also  been  enhanced  by  letters  and  by 
phone  calls  which  underscore  his  interest 
in  their  campaign  accomplishment.  For 
example,  when  in  Chicago  on  business 
recently,  Mr.  Gwinn  telephoned  area 
chaiiTnen  Robert  Reneker,  president. 
Swift  Co.;  petroleum  industry  chairman 
Robert  Milligan.  chairman  of  the  board. 


Pure  Oil;  retail  merchandising  chairman 
Edward  S.  Donnell,  president,  Montgom- 
ery Ward  &  Co.;  and  banking  chairman 
Da\1d  M.  Kennedy,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Continental  Illinois  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.,  to  discuss  campaign  progress  with 
them. 

The  committee  is  organized  along  both 
geographic  and  indu.stry  lines.  As  Mr. 
Gwinn  explained  to  the  meeting  of  the 
business  leaders  of  Dallas: 

The  members  not  only  organize  active  cam- 
paigns within  their  own  companies  to  enroll 
;is  many  employees  as  possible  as  Bond  buy- 
ers but  they  give  willingly  of  their  own  time 
to  sell  other  chief  executives  on  the  merits 
of  pa>Toll  savings  for  their  employees.  That 
is  what  the  U.S.  Industrial  Payroll  Savings 
Committee  is  all  about. 


Twenty-two  members  are  geographic 
chairmen,  working  with  the  businessmen 
and  State  and  local  governments  in  their 
respective  areas.  Twenty-seven  members 
are  industry  chairmen,  working  with  the 
large  employers  of  their  respective  indus- 
tries wherever  they  may  be  located. 

The  committee  also  includes  the  past 
chairmen:  Harold  S.  Geneen,  chairman 
and  president.  International  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Coi-p.,  1963  chairman:  Frank 
R.  Milliken,  president,  Kennecott  Copper 
Corp.,  1964  chairman;  Dr.  Elmer  W. 
Engstrom,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee.  Radio  Corp.  of  Amei-ica,  1965 
chairman:  Lynn  A.  Townsend,  chairman 
of  the  board,  Chrysler  Corp.,  1966  chair- 
man: and  Daniel  J.  Haughton,  chairman 
of  the  board,  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp., 
1967  chairman. 

ALso  gaining  in.spiration  from  Mr. 
Gwinn's  dedication  to  the  savings  bonds 
movement  arc  the  businessmen  who  are 
organizing  payroll  savings  campaigns  in 
145  medium-sized  cities  thi'oughout  the 
counti-y.  Mr.  Gwinn  met  with  the  chair- 
men for  these  cities  in  Washington  on 
January  10,  1968,  when  they  participated 
in  a  day-long  meeting  with  Government 
leaders  which  launched  the  1968  Share 
in  Freedom  Campaign.  He  has  also  pro- 
\ided  them  with  prints  of  the  movie,  the 
top  executive  brochui'e,  the  personalized 
letters  to  top  executives,  and  other  .sales 
aids.  He  writes  to  them  from  time  to 
time,  too,  to  report  campaign  progress 
and  to  pass  along  ideas. 

Mr.  Gwinn.  the  industry  committee 
members,  and  the  other  Share  in  Free- 
dom Campaign  chairmen  are  asking  em- 
ployers to  sign  up  at  least  one  of  every 
two  employees  not  yet  on  the  payroll 
savings  plan  and  to  obtain  increased  al- 
lotments in  E  bonds  and  freedom  shares 
from  at  least  one  of  even''  two  employees 
who  are  already  payroll  savers.  They  rec- 
ommend that  the  top  executive  display 
an  active  interest  in  the  payroll  .savings 
plan  and  organize  a  person-to-person 
campaign  in  which  every  employee  is 
canvassed  by  a  fellow  employee  or  super- 
visor and  asked  to  sign  up  or  to  increase 
his  or  her  allotment. 

The  campaign  has  the  unqualified  sup- 
port of  organized  labor.  "Tlie  Nation's 
unions,  led  Ijy  AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany,  have  long  encouraged  their  mem- 
bers to  become  payroll  savers. 

Tlie  early  campaign  results  are  highly 
encouraging.  Already,  the  automotive  in- 
dustry has  signed  up  194,500  employees 
as  new  or  increased  savers,  putting  the 
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industry  85.2  percent  over  its  goal  of 
105.000.  James  M.  Roche,  chairman  of 
the  board,  General  Motors  Corp.,  is  the 
member  of  the  U.S.  industrial  payroll 
savings  committee  who  is  the  chairman 
for  the  campaign  in  the  automotive  in- 
dustry. He  reports  additional  employee 
enrollment  can  be  expected  at  companies 
which  have  campaigns  still  in  process. 

At  General  Motors,  71  percent  of  all 
employees  are  now  payroll  savers  in  E 
bonds  and  freedom  shares.  In  the  GM 
1968  campaign.  55,512  employees  enrolled 
as  new  savers:  34,827  employees  already 
savers  enrolled  for  increased  allotments. 
A  total  of  30,874  employees  signed  up  for 
freedom  shares  as  well  as  series  E  bonds, 
Participation  at  Chrysler  was  raised  to  a 
new  company  record  of  82  percent  by  the 
enrollment  of  14,341  new  savers  to  bring 
the  number  of  participants  to  113,752, 
also  a  company  record.  Almost  half  of 
those  already  saving — 44.461 — enrolled 
for  increased  allotments  in  E  bonds  or 
freedom  shares. 

Ford  Mo.tor  participation  was  in- 
creased to. a  new  post-World  War  II 
company  high  of  60  percent  by  the  en- 
rollment of  24.557  new  savers,  and  20,- 
831  regular  savers  increased  their  allot- 
ments. In  the  campaign,  35,840  employ- 
ees signed  up  for  freedom  shares. 

The  first  member  of  Mr.  Gwinn's  com- 
mittee to  complete  the  campaign  in  his 
own  company  was  Michael  R.  McEvoy. 
president.  Sea-Land  Service.  Inc..  chair- 
man for  the  maritime  and  trucking  in- 
dustry. He  set  a  strong  example  for  the 
committee  as  well  as  his  industry  by  in- 
creasing participation  in  his  company 
from  12  to  97  percent. 

Mr.  Gwinn's  convictions  about  savings 
bonds  are  shared  by  his  associates  at 
United  Aircraft.  The  company  completed 
its  1967  campaign  with  90  percent  of  its 
78.000  employees  on  the  payroll  savings 
plan.  This  year,  with  Mr.  Gwinn  serving 
as  national  industry  chairman.  United 
Aircraft  campaigners  are  determined  to 
better  their  record.  They  begin  their 
campaign  in  mid-June. 

President  Johnson's  raising  of  the  in- 
terest rate  on  E  and  H  savings  bonds 
and  freedom  shares  effective  June  1  was 
welcomed  by  Mr.  Gwinn  and  his  team 
of  savings  bands  volunteers. 

These  incre.ises  provide  new  ammunition 
for  Payroll  Savings  campaigns  now  under 
way  .ind  for  the  companies  which  have  not 
yet  conducted  full  scale  person-to-person 
campaigns  among  their  employees  this  year. 

Mr.  Gwinn  said : 

By  taking  prompt  advantage  of  the  Presi- 
dent's action,  we  can  give  e-xtra  impetus  to 
our  campaign  to  keep  our  dollar  and  our 
Nation  strong. 

Effective  June  1.  the  interest  rate  on 
E  and  H  bonds  was  increased  do  4.25  per- 
cent compounded  semiannually  when 
held  to  maturity.  Freedom  shares,  which 
can  be  puichased  in  conjunction  with 
series  E  bonds,  will  pay  5  percent  com- 
pounded semiannually  when  held  to 
maturity. 

Mr.  Gwinn  served  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  and  the  chairman  for  the 
Hartford  area  in  the  1965  and  1967 
campaigns. 

Secretary  Fowler  declared  recently : 

The  heavy  pressures  our  fiscal  system  faces 
at  home  and  abroad  makes  the  Committee's 


work  and  the  Payroll  Savings  achievement 
of  business  and  industry  of  greater  signifi- 
cance than  ever  before.  Mr.  Gwinn  is  a  real 
inspiration  for  all  of  us. 


OPPOSITION  BY  KANSANS  TO  GUN 
CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  opposition  in  the  State 
of  Kansas  to  legislation  which  would  re- 
strict the  sale,  use,  or  possession  of  fire- 
arms. Some  is  a  subject  of  misunder- 
standing, but  other  opposition  is  modi- 
fled  by  sincerity  and  by  the  circum- 
stances which  surround  the  lives  of 
people  in  their  own  communities. 

Mr.  Cleveland  Cole,  publisher  of  the 
St.  John  News,  has  written  an  editorial 
which  I  feel  actually  expre.sses  the  con- 
cern of  many  who  oppose  antigun  legis- 
lation and  who  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  prospect  of  Congress  legislat- 
ing in  panic,  emotion,  or  under  pres- 
sure. 

Mr.  President.  I  supported  the  gun 
legislation  as  offered  in  the  crime  con- 
trol bill  recently  passed.  That  bill  does 
not  unreasonably  restrict  the  sale,  use, 
or  possession  of  firearms,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Cole's  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  because  it  ac- 
curately represents  what  many  Kansans 
feel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Government  by  Frenzy  Is  Upon  Us 

Government  by  frenzy. 

Government  by  hysteria. 

It  is  about  to  be  foisted  upon  a  naive 
American  public  which,  one  of  these  days 
will  realize  in  shock  and  shame,  what  has 
happened 

In  the  days  of  over-wrought  emotions  fol- 
lowing the  senseless  killing  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, the  anti-gun  addicts  have  been  oppor- 
tunists and  they  have  been  quick  to  seize 
upon  the  chance  to  try  to  ram  through  fur- 
ther violations  of  the  Constitution,  and  to 
move  one  step  closer  to  disarming  all  law 
abiding  citizens. 

Any  holier-than-thou  pretext  that  even- 
tual disarming  of  all  the  law  abiding  popu- 
lace is  not  the  goal  toward  which  the  anti- 
gun  nuts  are  scheming,  planning,  and  work- 
ing, is  blatant,  bald-face  lying.  St*p  by  step, 
that  is  the  goal,  and  don't  you  forget  it. 

Anti-gun  laws  would  not  have  prevented 
and  will  not  prevent  criminals  from  getting 
all  the  firearms  they  want  The  sad  and  sorry 
record  of  New  York,  of  the  infamous  Sullivan 
law,  stands  ;is  a  monument  to  the  stupid  idea 
that  by  passing  a  law  a  criminal  can  be  pre- 
vented from  getting  a  gun  (while  the  law 
abiding  citizen  by  such  a  law  can  be  ren- 
dered defenseless  against  rioters,  burglars, 
attackers,  robbers,  and  government  leaders 
who  want  to  be  dictators). 

The  great  need  is  for  a  quick  end  to  our 
senseless  near-worship  of  criminals — the  pro- 
tection of  rioters,  the  apathy  toward  such 
anarchy,  the  end  of  insane  babbling  about 
"police  brutality"  and  a  more  realistic, 
harder,  sterner,  more  emphatic  sledge-ham- 
mer treatment  of  anarchist*,  rioters,  killers, 
and  all  others  who  hold  the  law  in  such 
contempt. 

While  the  fires  of  hysteria  are  being  kept 
alive  in  behalf  of  anti-gun  clamps,  would 
it  be  unreasonable  to  ask:  What  of  those 
three  persons  (three,  mind  you)  who  were 
killed  so  senselessly  during  the  great  spec- 
tacle of  moving  Senator  Kennedy's  remains 
toward  the  burial? 

Were   their   lives  any  less  precious?  Was 


their  killing  any  less  senseless — any  less 
tragic?  Were  they  killed  by  a  gun  in  the 
hands  of  a  deranged  criminal  or  were  tliey 
victims  of  hysteria? 

Is  there  a  drive  for  a  law  against  hysteria? 

Is  there  a  drive  for  a  law  against  auto- 
mobiles (How  many  are  killed  daily  by  aut')- 
mobiIes''i  Are  persons  killed  by  automobiles 
not  important?  Are  their  lives  not  woriii 
stern  efforts  to  reduce  speed,  imprison 
drunken  drivers,  curb  the  popular  mania  for 
greater  power,  less  vision,  and  bob-sled  driv- 
ing position? 

Government   by  frenzy  borders  on  idiocy. 

The  person  who  dares  question  it  (includ- 
ing this  writer)  is  often  the  object  of  efforts 
at  vicious,  misleading  questions  of  inference 
and  double  meaiimg. 

All  the  same,  freedom  is  invariably  ihe 
price  paid  when  government  by  frenzy  is 
e  (Tec  ted. 
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VIOLENCE  ON  TELEVISION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  America 
searches  its  soul  and  looks  inward  in  the 
wake  of  the  senseless  assassination  oi 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  one  of  the  areas  re- 
quiring intense  scrutiny  is,  most  cer- 
tainly, television. 

The  impact  of  the  electronic  media  ap- 
pears to  be  incalculable — yet  it  needs  lo 
be  calculated.  All  reasonable  men  seem 
to  agree  its  effect  is  immeasiuable,  yet 
it  needs  to  be  measured. 

What  effect  does  television  have  upon 
the  child  who  now  by  the  time  he  enters 
the  first  grade  will  have  already  spent, 
more  time  in  front  of  a  TV  screen  than 
he  will  spend  in  a  college  classroom? 

What  effect  does  the  daily  bloodbath 
coverage  of  the  most  violent  incidents 
of  the  Vietnam  war  have  upon  the  moral 
ethic  of  John  Q.  Citizen? 

Does  the  bulk  of  our  society  now  react 
in  near-robot  fashion  to  the  urgings  of 
Madison  Avenue  which  are  drumbeat 
daily  into  our  conscious  and  subcon- 
scious? 

These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  we 
should  be  asking,  Mr.  President.  These 
and  many  more.  A  careful  assesBment — 
a  systematic  determination  and  analysis 
of  this  entire  phenomena — is  very  much 
in  order. 

One  of  chose  who  has  quite  clearly 
sensed  and  articulated  this  need  is  Fed- 
eral Commimications  Commissioner 
Nicholas  Johnson.  For  the  Sunday,  June 
16,  edition  of  the  Washington  Post,  Mr. 
Johnson  wrote  an  excellent  article  on 
this  subject  entitled  "An  Evil  Genie  in 
the  Tube."  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Evil  Genie  in  the  Tube 

( By  Nicholas  Johnson,  member.  Federal 
Communications  Commission) 

"Violence  on  television."  like  a  "sick  socie- 
ty." iias  been  a  common  phrase  in  the  na- 
tional soul  searching  following  Robert  Ken- 
nedy's assassination. 

Comments  about  violence  on  radio  and 
Television  have  come  often  and  from  many 
sources- -the  President  and  the  appointees  to 
his  new  Commission.  Congressmen,  experts 
on  ail  facets  of  human  and  social  behavior, 
the  citizens  who  express  their  views  in  letters 
to  the  edtlor  and  on  radio's  "open  mike"  pro- 
grams, and  the  reflective  print  and  electronic 
Journalists  themselves.  For  this  reason,  if 
no  other,  it  Is  likely  that  radio  and  television 
— still  staggering  from  charges  of  their  con- 


u-ibution  to  racial  tensions— are  in  for  quite 
an  evaluation. 

This  is  healthy.  It  is  appropriate  Tele- 
vision and  radio  station  owners  are.  in  eftect, 
elected  public  officials  They  make  private 
profit  from  public  property— the  airwaves. 
Accordingly,  every  three  years,  when  their 
FCC  license  expires,  they  are  called  to  ac- 
count for  their  trusteeship.  As  the  FCC  s 
past  performance  makes  clear,  however,  only 
through  public  inquiry  and  participation  will 
this  accounting  be  made  meaningful.  For 
this  reason,  the  broader  inquiries  now  under 
wav  can  do  great  public  service. 

But  the  inquiries  should  be  as  fair  and  as 
productive  as  possible  And  it  Just  may  be 
that  "violence  on  televi.sion"  ixith  charges 
too  much  and  asks  too  little. 

entttled  to  a  trial 

The  electronic  Journalists  did  an  extra- 
ordinary job  irom  the  time  of  Sen  Kennedy's 
6hcx>ting  through  his  funeral  They  worked 
long  hours,  with  Journalistic  professionalism 
i-nd  human  sensitivity,  to  help  a  Nation 
struggling  to  pull  itself  back  together  once 
I  ain  In  doing  so  they  were  careful,  you  will 
recall,  to  characterize  Strhan  Slrhan  (and 
later  James  Earl  Ray)  as  ''suspects"  or  "the 
-ifcused"  rather  than  "murderers"  We 
.'-liould  be  no  less  judicious  in  our  character- 
i.;.tions  of  broadcasting's  responsibility  for 
\i,,Iencc  in  America, 

The  onlv  information  I  now  have  is  that 
proof  is  sklmpv  at  best  that  violence  on  tele- 
•  ision  produces  violent  behavior  on  the  part 
i:  viewers.  Television  is.  in  short,  no  more 
W.an  a  "suspect."  its  contribution  to  a  vlo- 
Iput  societv  no  more  than  a  hypothesis  to  be 
ifsted.  I  think  it  a  hyp  thesis  very  much 
worth  testing.  But  my  point  is  that  tele- 
vi4on.  like  Sirhan  Sirhan.  has  at  this  point 
only  been  charged  by  a  grand  jury  and  that 
r  too.  lo  entitled  to  a  trial 

Moreover,  in  our  understandable  urgency 
TO  right  broadcastings  wrongs,  we  must  be 
t- Socially  cautious  to  protect  its  independ- 
tr'ce  from  governmental  control  of  content 
Ije*.  us  first  find  the  facts,  present  them  pub- 
licly, and  see  if  broadcasting  does  not  respond 
responsibly  before  urging  remedies  with  more 
.-priotis  implications. 

THE    BROADER    ROLE 

The  reason  why  the  "violence  on  television" 
ch.irge  asks  too  little,  in  my  view.  Is  that  it 
:.iils  to  address  the  broader  role  and  impact 
('  radio  and  television. 

You  are  what  vou  eat."  the  saying  goes. 
It  'he  basic  chemistry  of  the  body  is  the  end 
product  of  all  the  ingredients  we  pour  down 
,  ur  throats,  the  functioning  of  the  nerve  cells 
of  the  brain  is  just  as  surely  the  consequence 
o:  what  we  pour  in  through  our  eyes  and 
tars.  And  what  we  pour  in  through  our  eyes 
,ii.d  ears  is.  in  large  measure,  the  product 
'  f  the  broadcasting  industry. 

There  are  more  radio  receivers  in  this 
countrv  than  people— and  another  40  million 
vere  sold  last  year.  The  average  family  tele- 
Msion  set  is  running  5  hours  45  minutes  a 
(:av. 

it  is  in  that  sense  that  the  product  of  radio 
.ud  television— all  of  it— bears  a  responsi- 
1  ility  not  alone  for  Americans'  violence,  but 
tor  the  totalltv  of  their  information,  sense 
>  :  values,  powers  of  analysis,  feelings,  esthetic 
ense  and  moral  standards. 

Children  get  more  verbal  Impact  from  radio 
lid  television  than  from  parents,  teachers, 
neighbors  and  church  combined.  The  songs 
tiiey  sing  are  the  catchy  commercial  Jingles 
■^.Tltten  in  the  advertising  agencies  of  Madi- 
son Avenue,  the  heroes  they  emtUate  are  the 
creation  of  Hollywood,  the  possessions  they 
crave  are  those  of  the  sponsors  and  the  nlght- 
inares  they  dream  are  provided  hy  the  reruns 
'  :  World  War  II  feature  films  and  the 
premieres  of  Vietnam  television  news.  By  the 
f.me  he  enters  first  grade,  the  average  child 
has  spent  more  hours  In  front  of  a  television 
set  than  he  will  spend  in  a  college  classroom. 

What  is  radio  and  television  preaching  to 


us?  What  is  its  total  impact  upon  our  lives? 
Until  we  can  answer  those  questions  about 
the  entirety  of  radio  and  television  program- 
ing, our  tinderstanding  of  its  parts,  such  as 
"violence"  in  television  entertainment,  will 
be  superficial  indeed. 

JUST    ENTERTAINMENT 

We  make  a  mistake.  I  think,  in  attempting 
to  distinguish  between  "serious"  program- 
ing— news  and  documentaries,  some  specials 
and  "educational  "  television— and  "Just 
entertainment"  or  a  "commercial  Interrup- 
tion." We  sometimes  seem  to  assume  that 
only  the  former  has  "meaning"  or  "a  mes- 
sage" and  that  the  worst  that  can  be  said 
about  the  latter  is  that  It  is  "nothing,"  a 
waste  of  time. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  each  minute 
has  its  own  significance  and  impact,  alone, 
in  Juxtaposition  to  what  precedes  and  fol- 
lows and  in  the  context  of  the  events  of  the 
day.  We  are  changed,  however  slightly,  by 
each   exposure    lo    the   tube. 

Tliose  who  have  studied  the  role  of  the 
media  in  race  relations  report  that  ghetto 
Negroes  are  alienated  not  so  much  by  what 
they  see  as  by  what  they  don't  see;  the  ab- 
sence of  Negroes  and  lower  class  life  styles 
from  commercials  and  entertainment  (as  well 
as  the  failure  by  the  "white  press"  to  report 
legitimate  news  items  from  their  commu- 
nity i.  What  is  not  shown  or  said  '.s  often  as 
significant  as  what  is. 

A  commercial  in  the  midst  of  a  news  pro- 
gram tends  to  minimize  the  significance  of 
any  reported  events:  when  those  events  In- 
volve a  heart -wrenching  assassination,  ef- 
forts to  sell  mouthwash  are  absolutely  ghoul- 
ish. The  juxtaposition  of  programming  fare 
communicates  something,  too 

How  are  the  tactics  of  social  reform  af- 
fected when  "rat  bites  baby"  does  not  make 
the  evening  news,  but  "Burn  baby  burn" 
does?  Does  that  not  communicate  as  much 
about  otir  religious,  moral  and  humanistic 
judgments  as  our  "news"  judgment? 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  almost  exclusive 
tise  of  nothing  taut  current  fashion's  "beau- 
tiful people"  throughout  television's  prod- 
ViCt?  Does  this  not  conimunicate  a  sense  of 
failure,  or  .ilienation  or  at  least  make  life 
unnecessarily  le.ss  pleasant  for  those — white 
and  black — who  are  not  blessed  with  the 
hair  style,  complexion,  physical  attributes, 
and  voice  quality  deemed  acceptable  at  the 
moment? 

When  poetry  or  tears  are  the  most  appro- 
priate httman  expression,  what  does  It  do 
to  us  to  receive  the  message  in  mellow,  pear- 
shaped  tones? 

We  should  listen  more  careftiUy  to  today's 
popular  mtisic — the  sex  edticatlon  it  provides, 
the  philosophy  and  tactics  of  social  protest 
and  the  commercially  successful  singing 
jingles  for  the  blessings  of  smoking  pot  What 
other  "public  service  advertising"  is  being 
provided  by  the  Top  40? 

What  is  the  relationship  between  that  20 
to  35  per  cent  of  all  programming  that  is 
commercials  and  a  child's  materlahstic  sense 
of  values  that  tends  to  honor  conspicuous 
consumption  over  more  homely  virtues? 

ELliCTRONIC   MI.ND    MOLDERS 

These  examples  are  intended  to  be  illus- 
trative, r.ot  exhaustive.  The  point  is  simply 
that  the  FCC  majority,  and  radio  and  tele- 
vision management,  can  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  "because  it  would  be  inappro- 
priate for  government,  or  business,  to  use  the 
media  to  propagandize  .self-servmg  ends, 
therefore  no  one  should  make  the  effort  to 
discover  Us  present  effects." 

Nor  can  they  s.iy  that  radio  and  television 
merely  mirror  society  i  "the  public  interest  is 
what  mteretcs  the  public"),  for  in  this  feed- 
back of  electronic  escalation  what  they  mir- 
ror in  what  they  made  .-is  well. 

Radio  and  television  mold  minds,  200  mil- 
lion of  them,  in  numerous  ways  every  day.  It 
is  long  past  time  that  we  find  out  Just  what 
It  Is  these  potters  are  making  out  of  the  clay 


they  knead  inside  our  heads — and  through 
their  exported  nims  and  programming,  what 
they  are  doing  to  the  nUnds  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  well. 

Violence  on  television  tliere  may  be.  But 
there  is  much  more.  And  whatever  the  human 
mentality  and  emotions  of  Anieric.i  are  to- 
day, they  are  in  large  measure  the  product  of 
radio  and  television  programming.  Preci.sely 
what  Its  effect  has  been,  and  is.  is  open  to 
question.  That  its  impact  on  every  lacet  or 
our  lives  is  immense  there  appears  to  be 
little  doubt. 

We  have  long  since  passed  the  time  for  a 
"call  to  conscience"  to  American  broadcast- 
ers, urging  them,  as  well  as  the  academic 
community  and  government,  to  learn  more 
about  all  the  effects  of  this  endless  outpour- 
ing Into  the  heads  of  all  of  us.  Until  we  do  we 
shall  never  understand  the  small  part  of  this 
problem  that  is  "violence  on  television" 

If  Robert  Kennedy's  .issassination  can  pro- 
vide some  impetus  to  such  understanding  it 
win  be  but  one  example  of  the  many  useful 
ways  in  which  his  example,  his  spirit  and  his 
service  can  long  outlive  his  brief  physical 
presence  among  us 


THE   CASE    FOR   STRONG    GUN- 
CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President, 
throuchout  the  long  history  of  legendrj' 
Americana,  rarely  has  any  symbol  of  our 
historic  national  development  been  so 
romanticized  as  has  the  gun.  Across  the 
width  and  breadth  of  this  Christian 
land,  sonas  are  written,  folklore  is  per- 
petuated, and  mu.seums  are  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  Americans — hero  and  vil- 
lian  alike — who  have  lived  and  died  by 
the  uun. 

Despite  this,  pollster  George  Gallup, 
in  the  June  21  i.ssue  of  Time  magazine, 
maintains  that  in  his  first  sampling  of 
public  opinion  concerning  fivarms 
legislation,  taken  34  years  ago,  84  per- 
cent of  the  Nation  favored  strona  legis- 
lation. The  fiaure  has  consistently  re- 
mained at  or  near  that  hidh  level  ever 
since. 

Today,  as  never  before,  the  American 
people  are  \oicing  their  concern  over 
the  appalling  laxness  of  ^un-control 
laws  in  this  Nation.  Their  concern  and 
indignity  over  the  tragic  and  .sen.seless 
killings  we  have  witnessed  in  this  coun- 
try deserves  the  most  heartfelt  atten- 
tion of  every  Member  of  Congress, 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  an  editorial  publi-shed 
recently  in  the  Kansas  City  Star  elo- 
quently argues  the  ca.se  for  strona  !-'un 
legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  beina  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

WHILE  THE  United  States  Waits   for  Gvn 
Control 

Once  again  the  .'^hooting  of  a  leading 
American  who  is  an  Important  political  figure 
underlines  the  lack  of  gun-control  laws  In 
the  tJnited  States  and  the  inadequacy  of 
the  weak  firearms  measure  that  now  is  be- 
fore Congress 

Surely  the  patience  of  the  .American  peo- 
ple is  about  to  run  out  in  this  matter.  We 
wonder  how  many  distinguished  men  will 
have  to  be  killed  or  wounded  before  Con- 
gress acts.  We  wonder  whether  the  political 
processes  of  this  country  can  function  in  a 
gun-saturated  atmosphere  in  which  candi- 
dates or  ofHclals  must  fear  for  their  lives. 

Look  back  over  the  lait  few  years.  In  1963 
Medgar  W.  Evers.  a  Negro  ctvU  rights  leader. 
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was  kiUled  in  Mississippi,  apparently  shot  by 
a  30-06  Enfield  rifle  equipped  with  an  Im- 
ported  Japanese   Gold   Hawk   sight. 

In  November  of  that  year  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  was  killed  in  Dallas  by  shots 
from  a  6.5  millimeter  mail-order  Italian 
rifle 

Two  months  ago  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
was  assassinated  In  Memphis  with  the  evi- 
dence pointing  to  a  30-06  Remington  rifle 
with  telescopic  sights  as  the  mtirder  wea- 
pon 

And  Sen  Robert  F  Kennedy  was  shot  in 
Los  Angeles  The  weapon  was  a  .22-callber 
revolver. 

Others  have  been  the  victims  of  gun- 
fire, including  Malcolm  X.  James  Meredith 
and  George  Lincoln  Rockwell. 

We  are  aware  of  all  the  old  arguments 
in  opposition  to  even  modest  firearms  regu- 
lation; The  people  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  bear  arms  Guns  don't  kill  people, 
people  kill  people  Sportsmen  would  be  in- 
convenienced because  of  the  acts  of  crim- 
inals. 

But  we  are  tired  of  these  arguments  and 
perhaps  a  great  many  of  the  American  people 
.ire   tired   of   them,   too 

The  constitutional  right  to  bear  arms  is 
based  on.  the  necessity  of  a  "well-regulated 
militia, '..which  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  free  flow  of  weapons  to  anyone  who 
wants  them.  Beyond  a  doubt,  the  prolifera- 
tion of  guns  in  this  country  makes  it  easy 
for  people  to  kill  people.  .And  we  cannot 
agree  that  sportsmen  really  would  be  in- 
convenienced by  reasonable  flrearms  regu- 
lations. Some  of  the  lobbyists  who  have 
worked  sportsmen  into  a  hysteria  over  gun 
control  might  be  inconvenienced  if  this  prof- 
itable Issue  should  be  removed. 

Whatever  Congress  decides  to  do  with  the 
crime  bill  that  contains  the  gun  control 
measure,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  pro- 
posed restrictions  are  not  sufficient.  At  this 
point  In  -American  hlstorv  the  issue  has 
become  not  so  much  the  rights  of  individual 
sportsmen  or  the  legal  mechanics  of  regu- 
lating flrearms.  The  issue  is  the  permeat- 
ing presence  in  society  of  guns  that  make 
murder  the  simple  matter  of  pulling  a  trig- 
ger and  the  eas«  with  which  those  guns  can 
be   obtained 


TRIBUTE    TO    THE    LATE    SENATOR 
ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  my  ad- 
ministrative assistant.  Roy  Elson,  paid 
tribute  to  the  late  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  and  affirmed  hope  in  America 
when  he  delivered  a  speech  at  a  flag 
presentation  ceremony  in  Tempe.  Ariz., 
on  June  9,  1968. 

I  ask   unanimous  consent   that   his 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
tribute   to   the   late  Senator   Robert  F. 
Kenned:*-. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Tribute  to  L.\te  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 

It  may  be  significant  that  we  honor  our 
national  emblem  on  a  day  of  national  mourn- 
ing I  trust  it  is  not  symbolic.  For  death  is 
never  a  nation's  finest  hour. 

Our  Nation  .  .  .  which  this  flae  symbol- 
izes .  .  has  been  sharply  reminded,  once 
again,  of  the  dangers  that  surround  us  in  a 
changing  world,  we  have  seen  again  .  ,  . 
for  the  second  time  In  Ave  years  ,  .  .  A 
senseless  murder  committed  against  a  family 
symbolic  of  American  opportunity.  We  have 
watched  the  crime  almost  in  Its  commission. 
We  have  seen  the  dying  man,  and  shared  the 
grief  of  his  family,  and  those  close  by  him. 
We  have  followed  the  course  of  the  victim 
right  up  to  his  final  resting  place. 


Having  witnessed  all  of  this  .  .  .  having 
watched  every  movement  of  the  players  In 
this  bizarre  drama  ...  I  cannot  help  but 
wonder  what  we  have  learned.  We  know  that 
Robert  Kennedy  was  serving  the  cause  of  his 
ideas  and  ideals  on  the  battlefield  when  he 
was  struck  down.  We  know  that  Robert  Ken- 
nedy had  every  Intention  of  taking  his  fight 
to  change  America  to  every  doorstep  in 
America.  We  know  that  he  lost  his  life  in 
pursuit  of  that  goal. 

Ironically,  Just  moments  before  the  as- 
sassin's bullet  ended  his  career.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy had  Just  claimed  the  biggest  prize  yet 
In  the  race  to  American  leadership  .  .  .  the 
California  prlmajy.  Now  we  will  never  know 
how  the  drama  would  have  ended. 

It  is  like  an  author's  unfinished 
manuscript. 

It  is  now  up  to  us  to  fulfill  the  role  In 
Robert  Kennedy's  tragic  drama  and  pursue 
the  .American  dream  in  a  spirit  of  tranquility 
rather  than  catastrophe.  Should  any  man 
give  his  life  In  pursuit  of  a  better  America, 
and  have  it  go  unremembered  .  .  .  his  work 
unfinished?  Robert  Kennedy's  death  can 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  It  can  serve  as  a  rallying  point  for 
people  who  are  suddenly  sick  of  what  is  hap- 
pening in  this  country,  and  .sick  of  what  has 
happened  this  week.  You  don't  have  to  agree 
with  Robert  Kennedy  to  see  that  this  Nation 
needs  our  help.  You  cannot  elect  a  man  to 
the  White  House,  or  to  the  Congress,  or  to 
the  city  council  .  .  .  and  then  expect  him 
to  solve  all  of  your  problems.  Good  govern- 
ment 13  a  continuous  process,  calling  for  par- 
ticipation from  all  levels  of  the  s;Qverned. 

Furthermore,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
stand  still  in  the  process  of  governing,  legis- 
lating or  being  governed.  As  fast  as  we  find 
solutions,  new  problems  emerge  and  old  prob- 
lems enlarge.  As  fast  as  the  law-making  ma- 
chinery smootlis  out  a  rough  sp>ot  in  our 
society,  a  new  abrasion  needs  treatment  else- 
where. And.  most  frustrating  of  all,  those  of 
us  being  governed  find  ourselves  Ln  a  con- 
stant state  of  fright  that  things  are  moving 
too  fast  to  comprehend.  All  in  all.  It  would 
be  nice  if  we  could  declare  a  national  mora- 
torium on  these  matters,  but  we  oannot  .  .  . 
anymore  than  we  can  wish  away  the  problems 
and  responsibilities  ai  modern  life. 

Instead  of  a  moratorium,  maybe  it's  time 
that  the  American  people  give  their  consent 
to  solving  the  problems  of  this  country.  May- 
be It's  time  we  gave  up  sectionalism,  ciasslsm. 
racism,  and  some  of  the  other  isms  that  stand 
In  the  way  of  a  united  United  States  of 
America. 

Maybe  It's  time  that  everyone  in  this  coun- 
try examines  his  conscience.  Maybe  we 
should  attach  some  meaning  to  words  like 
.  .  .  duty  .  .  .  responsibility  .  .  .  freedom  .  ,  , 
justice  and  dignity  of  the  individual.  Maybe 
we  should  examine  our  personal  goals.  Are 
we  losing  our  freedom  in  a  frantic  race  for 
personal  success?  -Are  we  losing  our  -sense  of 
humanity  in  the  quest  of  personal  gain? 
When  we  speak  of  freedom,  do  we  ;^sk  free- 
dom for  whom?  Is  it  freedom  for  some  of  us? 
Or  freedom  for  all  of  us?  I  prefer  the  latter. 
Perhaps  these  questions  and  our  problems 
cannot  be  answered  or  solved  today  or  tomor- 
row or  next  week.  They  will  persist  long 
aft«r  the  flag  goes  back  to  the  top  oi  the 
staff.  But  the  quest  for  the  answers  will  go 
on.  For  to  abandon  the  quest  is  to  abandon 
the  -American  dream.  And  we  all  have  an 
American  dream.  The  stars  and  stripes,  at 
half  mast  or  full  mast  symbolize  It. 
Thank  vou. 


S,  1035  AND  EMPLOYEE  PRIVACY- 
ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE EMPLOYEES 

Mr,  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  at  the  last 
annual  convention  of  the  National  As- 


sociation of  Internal  Revenue  Employees. 
Geoi-ge  Autry,  the  former  chief  counsel 
of  the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee, delivered  a  keynote  address  ov\ 
privacy  and  the  rights  of  Americans  who 
work  for  the  Federal  Government, 

As  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Ser'vlce  Committee  continues  hearings  to- 
morrow on  S,  1035  and  11  companion 
House  bills,  I  knov/  the  information  ii: 
this  address  will  be  of  assistance  to  those 
working  on  the  legislation, 

Mr,  Autry  has  clearly  documented  the 
need  for  the  enactment  of  S,  1035, 

He  has  also  described  some  action 
guidelines  for  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions who  complain  of  privacy  invasion 
or  violation  of  their  rights  by  Govern- 
ment officials. 

The  subcommittee  has  found  the.«e 
rruidelines  useful  and  I  commend  them  to 
those  Members  of  Congress  and  their 
staffs  who  daily  do  battle  with  an  intran- 
sigent Federal  bureaucracy  on  behalf  of 
their  constituents. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress to  the  NAIRE  Convention  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

These  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recort 
as  follows: 

SPEECH  BY  George  B.  AtJTRY  Before  thk 
National  Association  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue Employees  Annual  Conven'Hon,  Los 
-Angeles.  Calif.,  .August  21.  1967 

Thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  attend 
the  National  Convention  on  the  first  an- 
niversary of  NAIRE's  unanimous  endorse- 
ment of  the  Ervln  bill. 

This  week,  NAIRE  is  considering  major 
changes  in  its  Constitution.  I  don't  know 
what's  in  those  changes,  so  I  couldn't  pre- 
tend to  advise  you.  But  I  wUl  say  this:  I.' 
they  will  help  you  do  an  even  better  Job  ,it 
the  local  level — If  they  give  you  the  power  t-, 
represent  the  membership  even  better  at  the 
national  level,  then  make  those  changes.  Tlio 
Federal  employee  needs  all  the  help  he  can 
get,  and  the  IRS  employee  needs  it  more  than 
anyone  else. 

-As  Senator  Ervln  has  said  "you  are  th" 
most  regulation-ridden,  questionnaire-ridden 
group  of  Federal  employees  there  has  ever 
been."  The  Senator's  bill  is  soon  going  to  put 
a  stop  to  all  that.  But  in  the  meantime,  let'.= 
look  at  why  the  IRS  forces  Its  employees  to 
submit  to  so  many  audits  and  disclosures  ■  : 
their  personal  assets  and  debts  and  to  sign 
so  many  affidavits  attesting  to  their  honesty 

Is  it  because,  as  the  Reader's  Digest  ha.=i 
.said.  Internal  Revenue  officers  and  agents 
have  "bullied,  degraded  and  crushed  in- 
nocent citizens"? 

I  can  only  say  that  when  it  comes  to  belnc 
bullied  and  degraded,  I'd  rather  be  a  tax- 
payer than  a  tax  collector  anytime. 

No — after  working  with  NAIRE  and  it-s 
representatives  for  over  a  year  on  the  Ervlr. 
bill,  and  after  meeting  all  "of  you  here.  I  ca:, 
testify  that  you  are  neither  walking  com- 
puters nor  are  you  the  sadistic  monsters  de- 
scribed m  the  magazine  article. 

You  are  unfortunately  something  like  our 
baseball  umpires.  That  is.  you  may  never  be 
beloved  by  the  .American  citizen!  But  you 
will  always  be  tolerated  as  men  and  women  of 
honesty  and  integrity  who  perform  one  of  the 
first  and  most  important  tasks  of  a  civilized 
society — that  of  collecting  the  money  to  fi- 
nance the  greatest,  most  complex  govern 
ment  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Today,  most  Americans  accept  your  hon- 
esty, integrity,  and  objectivity,  and  those 
who  don't  will  not  be  convinced  no  matter 
how  many  forms  you  are  required  to  fill  out 
and  no  matter  how  many  times  you  swear  to 
your  honesty,  Lf  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
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ice  wants  to  Improve  its  image,  lirst  and 
foremost,  it  must  stop  harassing  Its  own  em- 
ployees. 

Now,  the  average  -American  might  lind  this 
hard  to  believe,  but  it's  hi^h  time  they  lound 
out  that  you  have  exactly  those  problems — 
professionally  and  peracnally — that  Inter- 
nal Revenue  has  been  baid  to  cause  the  rest 
of  u.^.  Your  privacy,  too,  is  unreasonably  in- 
vaded, your  personal  life  is  often  monitored. 

You.  loo,  have  rights  and  privileges  to  pro- 
tect. And  like  every  Federal  employee,  you 
also  need  tlie  support  and  understanding  ol 
every  other  .American  citizen  in  order  to  pro- 
tect those  rights. 

Here  is  une  of  several  hunclrrd  complaints 
ue  have  received  from  ir?S  employees: 

"Why  should  one  segment  of  government 
employees  be  tingled  out  for  such  ireat- 
laent?  Why  should  this  stigma  be  applied 
and  forced  on  only  the  employees  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service?  The  a\erage  IRS  em- 
ployee is  no  dificrent  than  any  other  govern- 
ment employee,  regardless  of  what  the  IRS 
may  say.  In  addition,  and  what  is  more  im- 
1  ortant.  he  has  the  .same  rights  and  is  en- 
titled to  the  same  re.spect  and  consideration 
us  the  highest  or  lowest  citizen  in  this  cuun- 
iry.  insofar  as  his  honesty  and  integrity  are 
1  oncerned. 

If  you  think  this  way  and  if  you  feel  that 
all  of  us  are  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  and 
iieserve  the  same  respect  and  con.slderation. 
will  you  please  use  your  position  to  bring  a 
.-■top  to  this  infamous  practice  of  the  In- 
ternal Reventie  Service? 

"(Signed)  -A  loyal  employee  of  the  Treasury 
Depart-Tient. 

"Were  I  retired.  I  would  sign  my  name: 
init  since  I  am  not  and  desire  to  continue 
working,  retribution  would  be  swift  and 
.-tire." 

What  is  responsible  for  such  complaints? 

In  testimony  before  the  Constitutional 
I'lghts  Subcommittee,  NAIRE  President  Vln- 
1  ent  Conncry  told  us  last  October: 

"Like  too  many  Federal  agencies.  IRS  bog- 
L'les  at  the  prospect  of  being  pinned  down 
by  its  own  employees.  It  wants  no  fetters 
on  its  own  management  prerogatives  or  dis- 
cretion. It  may  grant  certain  benefits  as  a 
matter  of  grace,  but  as  a  matter  of  right. 

"This  managerial  attitude  is  one  of  the 
jirincipal  impediments  to  the  growth  of  real 
■  ollective  bargaining  under  Executive  Order 
■.0988.  It  can  be  truly  said  that  the  prin- 
'  !ple  most  opposed  by  IRS  management,  in 
.ealing  with  their  own  employees,  is  what 
is  known  in  judicial  circles  as  the  rule  of 
law.  So  long  as  managerial  discretion  is  un- 
incumbered by  any  meaningful  cr  specific 
limitations,  there  is  no  rule  of  law  to  which 
'  mployees  or  employee  groups  may  resort." 

\Ve  cannot  place  all  of  this  at  the  door 
■f  Commissioner  Cohen  or  previous  Commis- 
.=:oners.  Other  forces  are  at  work,  beyond  the 
control  or  even  the  influence  of  NATRE,  If 
'hat  is  possible:  and  it  is  time  they  -vere 
dragged  out  into  the  open  and  faced.  Your 
.^eency  is  operating  in  a  political  goldfish 
'JOwl;  probably  more  than  any  other  Federal 
.  eency,  it  is  on  the  firing  line,  and  you  deal 
•'"ith  the  public  more  than  any  agency  other 
than  the  Post  Office,  In  order  to  survive,  it 
:;as  been  forced  to  respond  to  the  President. 
ihe  Congress,  the  public,  .and  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  -And  it  is  the  fortune 
'  f  war  that  you  as  employees  iiave  liad  to 
.suffer  the  wounds.  The  personnel  practices 
of  your  agency — and  it  is  by  no  means  alone 
::i  this — have  been  dlrect'-d  to  preserving  and 
improving  the  public  image  of  the  Service. 
:  iward  producing  a  political  effect. 

I  guess  by  asking  an  employee  liow  many 

r^air  of  shoes  he  has  or  how  much  his  life 

insurance  is  worth,  they  figured  to  immtinize 

■he  -Adminnistration  in  power  and  the  agency 

self   from   the   fallout  of  any   instance  of 

lisconduct  anywhere. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  three  main 
;)roblems   as   Internal   Revenue   Service  em- 
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ployees.  And  in  this  respect  you  are  like  other 
citizens   who   work   lor  government. 

The  first  stems  irom  dellbt-'r.iie  policy  deci- 

oiis  by  admiulstralors  and  irom  bpecific  jeg- 
tuations  wluch  show  little  regard  lor  your 
rights  and  liberties  us  citizens  or  which  j^ive 
otlicial  sanction  to  violation  of  those  rlgnts 
and  liberties 

Into  this  category  you  can  place  the  politi- 
cal decision,  supposedly  under  Congressional 
pressure,  to  make  you  nil  out  these  lorms 
telling  you  to: 

"List  all  assets,  or  anything  you  and  your 
immediate  lamily  own. 

Include  your  cash  in  banks,  cash  any- 
where else,  anytJiing  due  Irom  others,  the 
cash  surrender  vnlne  of  \our  life  insurance, 
your  personal  cfl:ecis  and  houtehold  furnish- 
ings—the date  you  acquirefi  them  and  how 
much  they  cost." 

"Do  you  or  your  immediate  family  rent  or 
tise  any  safe  deposit  box — tell  the  amount  of 
c  ;isli  in  each  box" 

■  List  all  life  insurance  policies  held  by  you 
and  your  immediate  family — tell  the  type  of 
policy,  the  date  acquired,  the  annual  pre- 
mium, and  the  cash  surrender  value  " 

Another  example  is  reflected  in  the  IRS 
Manual  draft  regulations  of  last  year  telllnii 
employees  to  lobby  for  local  ordinances,  to 
paint  fences,  to  work  for  Administration  pro- 
grams in  their  spare  time,  and  to  ;uppcrt  cer- 
tain organizations. 

The  second  threat  to  your  privacy  comes 
from  personal  abuse  of  dele'^ated  autnority 
and  arbitrary  interpretation  of  regulations. 
This  is  where  value  judgments  enter  the  pic- 
ture. Constitutional  rights  are  always  at  stake 
when  the  values  applied  in  carrying  out  a 
regulation  fail  to  reflect  a  respect  for  individ- 
ual dignity  and  the  right  to  personal  privacy 
in  the  employee's  private  life,  and  in  his 
thoughts  and  beliefs.  This  is  what  produced 
the  following  complaint  from  IRS  employees: 

Please  find  attached  a  second  minority 
status  questionnaire  request  which  I  received. 

The  subject  matter  was  presented  to  me 
in  the  following  manner: 

1.  My  supervisor  walked  up  and  lianded  me 
the  material  and  stated  it  appears  your  last 
questionnaire  must  have  become  lost  or 
mutilated  and  you  should  file  another  one. 

2.  I  asked  my  Branch  Chief  how  he  knew 
that  I  had  not  completed  this  form.  He  indi- 
cated that  he  had  received  about  30  of  the 
same  lor  other  employees  in  the  Branch.  I 
mentioned  that  I  thought  our  names  were  to 
be  kept  secret.  He  stated  that  I  should  then 
send  it  back  in  blank. 

3.  I  then  called  the  Chief  of  Personnel,  who 
indicated  that  there  were  no  changes  in  the 
previous  instructions  and  that  I  could  throw 
it  away  if  I  wished.  I  a.sked  him  how  many 
more  times  thev  were  going  to  do  this  and 
he  indicated  he  did  not  know  since  this  form 
originated  at  a  higher  level, 

4.  Since  everyone  seems  to  have  a  differ- 
ent opinion  as  to  what  I  should  do  with  It,  I 
am  sending  it  to  you.  Senator. 

Now.  I  don't  wish  any  of  the  above  per- 
sons to  get  into  any  trouble  because  I  believe 
that  they  all  acted  in  sood  faith.  But  from 
the  foregoing  it  does  appear  that  the  com- 
munications in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
are  atrocious. 

But.  perhaps,  the  most  serlotis  complaints 
of  infringements  on  privacy  come  from  that 
great  unpoliced.  legal  no-man's  land  of  per- 
sonnel investigations. 

Thus  far,  the  investigators  have  been  rela- 
tively free  from  investigations  themselves. 
This,  however,  will  no  longer  be  true  On  in- 
struction from  Senator  Ervin,  the  Subcom- 
mittee ha£  now  begun  a  new  study. 

-At  the  outset,  let  nie  make  it  clear  that  as 
a  group,  personnel  investigators  are  no  better 
and  no  worse  than  other  men.  But  those  few 
who  are  unscrupulous  have  unlimited  power 
to  damage  the  careers  and  reputations  of 
others.  .And  for  the  great  majority  who  are 
conscientious — whether    they    represent    the 


IRS.  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  or  the 
State  Department — new  guidelines  are 
needed  to  produce  more  accurate  results  with 
less  damage  to  the  reputation  of  the  em- 
ployee or  applicant. 

There  is  that  lnlti:il  background  check 
when  you  are  hired.  With  lew  restrictions, 
investigators  can  run  around  to  your  friends 
and  neighbors  and  ask  about  the  most  inti- 
mate details  of  your  private  life.  Even  if  you 
don't  have  anything  to  hide,  the  Impression 
Is  left  that  you  may. 

For  instance,  the  Subcommittee  received 
this  letter— and  it  is  a  typical  complaint: 

I  am  writing  to  express  to  you  my  dissatis- 
faction with  the  Civil  Service  Commission's 
conduct  of  purportedly  routine  character  in- 
vestigations of  federal  government  employees. 

I  have  recently  been  contacted  by  Mr.  Doe 
of  the  Commission's  Investigation  stall  con- 
cerning a  friend  of  mine— a  t^ingle  woman — 
who  is  employed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. I  found  Mr.  Doe's  manner  and  tech- 
niques oilenslve  to  the  person  being  inter- 
viewed, insulting  and  possibly  discrediting 
toward  the  person  under  investigation,  and 
unsuitable  in  achieving  the  purpose  of  the 
investigation,  which  1  presume  to  be  ascer- 
taining reliable  information  irom  which  an 
evaluation  of  character  might  reasonably  be 
made 

In  f.ict,  Mr.  Doe  was  able  to  pose  one  ques- 
tion, which  encompassed  all  three  of  the  un- 
desirable elements  mentioned  above  The  par- 
ticular question  was:  Do  you  have  any  reason 
to  believe  that  the  young  lady  in  question 
has  borne  a  child  out  of  wedlock? 

I  was  disgusted  to  learn  that  Mr,  Doe  re- 
garded this  tasteless  question  as  the  natural 
way  to  determine  the  moral  character  of  un- 
married women  in  general.  The  question  has 
the  additional  vice  of  permitting  unwarrant- 
ed Inferences  to  be  drawn  by  persons  inter- 
viewed who  mav  not  have  seen  the  subject  of 
the  Interview  for  periods  of  sufficient  time 
during  which  the  subject  could  have  borne  a 
child  and  placed  it  for  adoption.  Finally,  the 
question  is  ill-conceived  and  possibly  irrele- 
vant to  the  purpose  of  the  investigation. 

The  question  unfortunately  is  illustrative 
of  the  negative  tenor  of  Mr.  Doe's  entire  in- 
vestigation. Mr.  Doe  approached  his  task  with 
obvious  delight  in  the  possibility  of  digging 
up  some  dirt  The  fact  that  the  subject  had 
lived  only  a  short  time  with  me  while  finding 
an  apartment  upon  first  coming  to  the  city 
suggested  to  Mr.  Doe  tliat  we  had  had  a  f  .fil- 
ing out  concerning  which  he  would  be  de- 
lighted to  learn  the  details. 

My  concern  goes  beyond  my  own  encounter 
with  Mr.  Doe.  During  a  recent  visit  to  the 
New  England  town  in  which  both  the  sub- 
ject and  I  were  reared.  I  was  Informed  by  my 
parents  and  others  interviewed  that  my  f.-iend 
and  the  daughter  of  their  neitthbors  w,is  be- 
ing investigated  by  the  National  Security 
-Agency  and  or  the  Federal  Bure.iu  of  Inves- 
tigation, that  she  was  obviously  taking  a 
new  job  requiring  security  clearance,  and 
that  she  was  apparently  mixed  up  in  some- 
thing Immoral,  unlawful,  or  both  My  point 
IS  that  such  misapprehensions  would  not  be 
S3  likely  to  arise  if  the  Comml.<:sion  were  care- 
ful to  see  that  its  agents  adopted  a  proper 
approach  and  employed  sensible  investiga- 
tion techniques.  However,  if  Mr.  Doe  is  typi- 
cal of  the  Commission's  investigators,  it  is 
e.isy  to  understand  why  the  persons  contact- 
ed in  such  an  investigation  are  clfner  con- 
fused or  intimidated,  or  as  in  my  case  in- 
.■^tilted,  disgusted  with  the  reflections  cast  on 
the  .subject  under  inve.stipation.  and  con- 
\inced  that  the  aims  of  the  investigation 
stand  little  chance  of  being  achieved. 

I  think  the  Commission's  investigative  pro- 
cedures could  benefit  immeasurably  from 
some  well-directed  Conprcssioml  scrutiny. 

Then  there  are  the  privacy-Invading  per- 
sonal interviews  ■wl'h  the  applicant.  For  In- 
stance, .".n  engineer  applying  for  a  job  with 
a  private  airline  company,  was  subjected  to 
an  extensive  investigation  and  interview  by 
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Air  Force  Investigators  because  the  company 
had  a  defense  contract.  They  asked  him.  a 
married  man.  such  questions  as  "Have  you 
ever  had  extramarital  relations?  Have  you 
ever  lied  about  your  golf  score?  Do  you  and 
your  wife  have  an  agreement  that  both  of 
you  can  engage  in  extra-marital  activities?" 
There  is  a  E>efense  Department  memo- 
randum setting  guidelines  for  security 
Investigations. 

But  when  he  asked  the  Investigators  what 
pcpsible  relcv.ince  such  questions  had  to  a 
securltv  determination  under  the  guidelines, 
they  flatly  refused  to  tell  him  Their  super- 
visor said  he  dldnt  know  anything  about 
that  memo  and  since  his  investigators  weren't 
lawyers,  they  couldn't  rule  on  the  relevance 
of  the  questions  they  asked. 

There  was  the  IRS  employee  being  Investi- 
gated for  a  job  with  the  Service  whose 
neighbors  were  asked  how  he  treated  his 
adopted  children  Neither  the  neighbors  nor 
the  children  knew  they  were  adopted. 

On  the  hisls  of  another  employees  con- 
tention that  he  was  a  CIA  employee,  a  clvU 
servant  in  the  Defense  Department  was  locked 
In  a  room  and  interrogated  for  hours  by  in- 
vestigators, refused  the  presence  and  advice 
of  his  superior  or  a  lawyer.  He  was  told  to 
write  and-  -sign  a  statement  describing  his 
personal  life  and  habits  m  great  detail.  Then 
he  was  pressured  to  take  a  lie  detector  test. 
When  he  demanded  to  know  the  reasons  for 
the  investigation  and  the  charges,  he  was 
told  there  were  none.  Yet.  he  was  immediately 
removed  from  his  top-secret  Job  and  assigned 
to  a  non-sensitive  personnel  job  where  he 
has  remained  (or  months,  despite  Subcom- 
mittee demands  to  the  Army  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  that  the  matter  be 
cleared  up. 

In  such  cases,  a  person  has  little  recourse 
or  remedy  His  clearance  Is  not  revoked;  it 
Is  merely  indefinitely    'suspended.  ' 

The  Irrelevancy  of  matters  drawn  Into 
these  Investigations  would  be  funny  If  It 
were  not  tragic  One  employee  was  Investi- 
gated for  pilfering  candy  machines.  Yet  he 
was  asked,  didn't  he  know  his  wife  was  rim- 
ing around  with  another  man. 

As  a  class  within  the  Federal  government 
and  as  a  group  within  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  investigators  and  inspection  officials 
have  become  a  law  unto  themselves. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  problem  in 
your  own  agency,  so  I'm  not  going  to  detail 
the  cases  of  denial  of  right  to  counsel:  the 
gestapo-Uke  surveillance  techniques:  the  in- 
vestigations leading  to  discharges  on  the 
basis  of  matters  completely  unrelated  to  the 
Individual's  job;  the  failure  of  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission  to  look  behind  the  mo- 
tives and  basis  of  the  investigation  in  the 
first  place:  their  failure  to  monitor  and  con- 
trol the  methods  and  techniques  used  to 
conduct  investigations. 

You  have  put  up  with  them  for  years, 
with  no  understanding  or  concern  from 
Congress  or  the  American  public. 

S.  1035.  the  employee  privacy  bill,  will  cor- 
rect some  of  the  more  glaring  violations  of 
privacy  by  investigators,  but  by  no  means 
does  it  cure  'hem  all. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  Subcommittee's 
new  inquiry.  Senator  Ervln  Is  in  the  process 
of  sending  questionnaires  to  the  heads  of 
various  departments  and  agencies  to  deter- 
mine exactly  what  controls  and  guidelines 
should  be  adopted  to  govern  these  investi- 
gators, and  where  political  and  administra- 
tive responsibility  for  these  functions  should 
lay. 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  the  Immediate 
problem  in  getting  something  done  about 
current  invasions  of  your  privacy.  This  Is  the 
third  problem  area.  In  the  labor-manage- 
ment negotiations  and  the  procedures  estab- 
lished under  Executive  Order  10988,  you  have 
one  channel — inadequate  as  that  may  be — 
for  resolving  Job-related  difficulties.  But  for 
threats  to  the  unique  Individual  rights  and 
liberties  which  are  yours  as  citizens.  Sena- 


tor Ervln's  bill  will  provide  two  other  re- 
courses— to  the  Board  on  Employee's  Rights 
and  to  the  Federal  District  Courts. 

In  addition,  I  would  recommend  Senator 
Ervln's  ten  commandments  for  Individual  or 
group  action  on  a  complaint  of  such  a  viola- 
tion or  threat.  These  are  based  on  the  Sub- 
committee's experience  with  many  thousands 
of  complaints  from  employees  and  other 
citizens. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  like  Moses  on  his 
return  from  Mount  Slnal.  I'll  list  them  for 
you. 

1.  Hear  both  sides  and  resolve  contradic- 
tions in  stories.  A  seemingly  minor  Instance 
of  bureaucratic  tyranny  may  hold  dire  Im- 
plications for  the  liberties  of  the  employee. 

2.  Find  out  who  is  ultimately  responsible 
for  the  act  and  for  the  policy.  Pursue  this 
through  the  agency,  the  department,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  the  White  House, 
or  even  the  Congress. 

3   Determine  the  precise  legal  basis  for  the 
action.  Don't  be  afraid  to  ask  what  authority' 
they  are  acting  under.  They  probably  don't 
have  any. 

4.  Get  a  copy  of  that  authority.  If  It's  a 
regulation,  find  out  If  It's  based  on  a  statute 
More  than  likely,  it  Isn't. 

5.  Find  out  If  this  Is  an  Isolated  incident  or 
if  It  reflects  a  general  practice.  Look  beyond 
your  own  organization.  Has  this  happened  to 
other  employees?  It  probably  has. 

6.  Test  the  administrative  practice  or  policy 
as  well  as  the  cited  legal  authority  against 
those  constitutional  values  and  .standards  of 
fairness  which  our  society  cherishes,  which 
you  yourself  have  a  right  to  expect  In  dealing 
with  }"our  Federal  government,  even  if  it  is 
your  employer.  Don't  accept  the  glib  reply 
that  no  legal  right  of  an  Individual  has  been 
violated.  For  instance,  if  you  suspect  your 
employer  of  tapping  your  phones  or  eaves- 
dropping on  you,  don't  let  him  tell  you  the 
law  Is  unclear. 

7.  If  there  is  a  contradiction  between  the 
policies  and  practices  of  your  agency  and 
these  basic  principles,  call  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  man  at  the  very  top. 

8.  Let  Congress  know.  It  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  protect,  by  general  legislation  if 
necessary,  the  constitutional  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  all  citizens,  even  Federal  servants 
and  Internal  Revenue  employees.  Employee 
complaints  are  what  produced  S.  1035.  the 
Federal  employees'  Bill  of  Rights. 

9.  Don't  settle  for  correction  or  adjust- 
ment of  your  own  personal  problem,  or  of 
the  problem  of  a  single  employee  or  of  a 
single  group  of  NAIRE  employees.  Aim  to 
change  that  policy  or  regulation.  You'll  be 
doing  yourselves,  other  Federal  employees 
and  the  Government  itself  a  favor.  You  may 
have  to  drag  the  decision-makers  into  the 
20th  Century,  but  it  will  be  worth  it.  And 
your  Association  will  be  the  winner. 

10.  Choose  your  fight.  This  is  probably  the 
most  Important  commandment  of  all  For  on 
your  individual  and  collective  Judgment  as 
to  the  merit  of  the  causes  you  champion  de- 
pend the  reputation  and  the  influence  of 
your  organization  with  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy, the  Congress,  the  press  and  the  public 
at  large. 

You  may  win  the  economic  skirmishes 
concerning  salaries,  hours,  working  condi- 
tions and  other  internal  Job-related  matters. 
But  are  you  willing  now  and  then,  as  you 
grow,  to  take  on  the  big  fights  over  questions 
of  values?  The  long  shots  on  matters  of 
principle?  Are  you  willing  to  spend  your 
time,  energy  and  resotirces  for  the  benefit  o: 
the  climate  of  the  Federal  service  as  a  whole 
and  for  the  quality  of  the  society  you  live 
in? 

Perspective  and  unselfish  contribution  in 
this  area  is  the  key  to  a  responsible  organi- 
zation In  a  democratic  society.  It  is  also.  I 
might  add,  a  characteristic  displayed  by 
NAIRE  throughout  the  study  of  employee 
rights  by  the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee. 


You  have  lent  your  active  support  to  .S 
1035,  the  bill  to  protect  rights  of  all  govern- 
ment employees  and  prohibit  unw;irrantccl 
invasion  of  their  privacy.  The  NAIRE  na- 
tional offices  and  chapters  throughout  the 
country  have  conscientiously  provided  re- 
search materials,  documented  cases  and  well- 
reasoned  arguments  illustrating  the  need  for 
such  legislation  For  this,  all  Federal  em- 
ployees thank  you:  and  for  myself.  I  ask 
you  keep  it  up  until  the  bill  is  signed  Into 
law. 


TV  INTERVIEW  ON  GUN  CONTROL 
LAWS.  PRESIDENT'S  COMMISSION- 
ON  VIOLENCE,  AND  "RESURREC- 
TION CITY.  U.S.A.  " 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre.'^- 
ident.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  transcript  oi 
que.'^tions  which  were  asked  of  me  during 
a  television  interview  which  wa.=  flhned 
on  June  12.  and  of  my  answers  thereto 

Tliere  being  no  ob.iection.  tlie  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Text  of  Senator   Byrd's  Television   Intfr- 
viEW  June   12.  1968 

Q:  Senator  Byrd.  How  do  you  view  the  need 
for  additional  gun  legislation? 

A:  Well,  there  are  a  number  of  things  I 
would  like  to  say  in  response  to  that  ques- 
tion. 40  percent  of  the  murders  that  are 
committed  in  the  United  States  are  not  com- 
mitted with  guns.  And  of  the  gun  murder- 
71  percent  are  committed  with  small  nrt- 
arms.  such  as  the  pistol  which  killed  Sen;i- 
tor  Kennedy.  Now  legislation  h.is  alreacr. 
been  passed  by  the  Congress  covering  ihp 
sale  and  purchase  of  these  small  weapor.- 
In  other  words.  71  percent  of  the  probleir. 
has  been  dealt  with  by  Congressional  legis- 
lation already. 

So  the  question  bolls  Itself  down  '.o 
whether  or  not  we  should  enact  legislatic! 
regulating  the  sale  and  purchase  of  lon^' 
guns  such  as  rifles  and  shotguns.  Now  I 
would  not  want  to  support  legislation  whirl: 
would  prevent  the  law-abiding  citizen  frcir. 
purchasing  and  owning  a  long  gtm.  But  I  ciu 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  misunderstand- 
ing with  regard  to  the  legislation  that  'ir.i^ 
been  proposed.  I  don':  think  that  it  would 
do  this.  I  also  feel  very  strongly  we  should 
do  whatever  we  effectively  can  to  prevent  thf 
possession,  by  Juveniles,  lunatics,  and  per- 
sons with  criminal  records,  of  firearms. 

But  I  think  we  must  also  remember  thai 
anything  we  pass  will  not  prevent  firearms 
from  falling  into  possession  of  the  criminals 
No  legislation  will  guarantee  this.  Just  .i- 
prohibition  did  not  guarantee  that  whlskev 
would  not  be  manufactured  and  consumed, 
no  t'un  legislation  will  prevent  the  boo:- 
legging  of  guns.  A  criminal  will  secure 
firearm  if  he  has  to  steal  it.  So  I  think  ■.'.■- 
must  keep  our  perspective  about  this  mat- 
ter. As  long  as  we  make  life  easy  for  th',- 
criminal  in  the  United  States,  crimes  are 
going  to  be  on  the  increase,  guns  or  no  gun'^. 
They  will  continue  to  commit  their  acts  <  : 
murder  and  violence.  Crimes  have  been  in- 
creasing while  punishment  has  been  de- 
creasing. The  death  penalty,  for  examplt 
has  been  repealed  m  many  states.  Probation 
and  parole  are  easier  to  get.  Trials  are  de- 
layed months  and  even  years.  Sentences  are 
becoming  shorter  and  self-confessed  crlm:- 
nals  are  allowed  to  go  scot-free  as  a  result  r : 
some  of  the  tenuotis  technicalities  that  have 
been  raised  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  sonir 
of  its  recent  decisions. 

I  believe  all  of  these  things  must  be  coiv 
sldered.  not  only  gun  control  legislation 
but  the  disregard  by  the  Federal  Courts, 
particular  the  U.S.  Suprem.e  Court,  of  •.;.£■ 
right  of  the  public  to  be  protected  again?' 
the  criminal.  So  let  us  also  fight  to  remove  the 
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roadblocks  that  have  been  placed  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  In  the  way  of 
L-onvlcllon  and  punishment  of  murderers 
whatever  the  weapon  used — be  It  gun  or  knife 
or  club. 

Q:  What  do  you  think  of  the  President's 
newly  appointed  Commission  on  Violence? 

A:'Well  I  think  It  Is  all  right,  but  I  do  feel 
that  these  commissions  are  all  loo  often 
unbalanced  and  they  come  out  with  one- 
sided reports  I  hope  this  report  will  be  a 
t'ood  one.  will  be  balanced,  and  will  take 
into  consideration  the  many  factors  that 
are  affecting  the  crime  rate. 

Q:  "Resurrection  City,  U.S.A."  has  been 
in  existence  in  Washington  several  weeks. 
How  do  you  view  its  future? 

A:  Well  I  was  against  the  issuance  of  the 
permit  to  camp  on  Federal  Property  in  the 
beeinning.  It  created  a  bad  precedent  It 
left  the  impression  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment was  unwilling  lo  stand  up  against  the 
demands  of  militant  groups  and  it  also 
created  problems  for  the  city.  In  view  of  the 
inarch,  that  Is  planned  for  June  19.  how- 
ever. 1  recognize  the  practical  problem  of 
lurclng  a  shutdown  of  the  camp  Just  three 
days  before  the  march  on  Washington.  So 
I  have  urged  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  to  extend  the 
permit,  but  not  to  extend  it  beyond  a  week 
at  most. 

Q;  Well  Senator.  Mr.  Abernaihy's  group 
has  indicated  that  they  will  stay,  permit  or 
no  permit,  how  about  that? 

.\:  Well  I  think  he  should  be  asked  to  be 
'  !l  Federal  property  by  June  23.  and  if  he 
,:nd  his  group  refuse  to  do  this.  I  believe  the 
ramp  should  be  sealed  off.  no  persons  should 
\->e  permitted  to  enter  the  camp,  and  those 
v.'ho  Insist  on  remaining  on  P'ederal  property 
.-hould  be  arrested  and  moved  out  The  camp 
.■^hculd  be  torn  down  and  the  grounds  re- 
.  tored  to  their  original  tise. 

Interviewer;  Thank  you.  Senator  Byrd 


GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr,  President,  there  is 
much  emotionalism  and  misunderstand- 
ing concerning  the  various  proposals  re- 
L'arding  gun  control;  but  out  of  this  sea 
of  confusion  occasionally  a  person  will 
v.-rite  a  letter,  take  a  position,  or  publish 
a  newspaper  column  which  is  persuasive 
by  the  force  of  its  simplicity  and  honesty 
of  mind  and  purpose. 

Such  an  article  recently  appeared  in 
the  Pittsburg,  Kans.,  Headlight.  It  was 
written  by  Roy  Miller,  a  sports  colum- 
nist of  that  newspaper.  It  is  a  sensible, 
courageous  statement.  I  ask  unanimous 
conisent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Seek  Outdoors 

(By  Po-jy  Miller) 

I'm  sorry  but  some  of  my  outdoor  wTltlne 
!)rethren  won't  like  this  piece.  Neither  will 
.some  of  the  public — as  if  outdoor  \\Titers 
'.veren't  part  of  that  public. 

Nevertheless,  count  me  In  favor  of  gun 
control  legislation. 

Unfortunately,  my  \ote  won't  do  much 
eood.  My  vast  fan  club  hasn't  been  able  to 
sei  me  elected  to  a  congressional  seat. 

Therefore,  It's  up  to  Kansas'  congressional 
delegation,  I  urge  them  to  support  reason- 
able gun  control  legislation. 

Just  what  is  "reasonable"  gun  control  leg- 
islation? I  don't  know.  I'm  not  up  th.at  well 
"H  the  subject. 

But  I  do  know  it's  time  for  outdoor  ixTit^rs 
:.nd  some  sportsmen  to  stop  blindly  attack- 
ing any  sort  of  curb  on  the  sale  or  use  of 
firearms. 

Unlike  some  folks,  I've  never  held  a  strong 
belief  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  subject. 


But  I  have  been  suspicious  of  some  news  re- 
leases crossing  my  desk  from  the  National 
Rifle  Association  and  the  National  Shooting 
Sports  Foundation,  among  other  groups. 

Admittedly,  I've  used  plenty  of  this  stuff. 
Some  of  it  I've  used  verbatim. 

But  It's  time  to  start  questioning  the  fran- 
tic lobbying  against  firearms  legislation.  I 
questioned  It  before  the  latest  series  of  na- 
tional  tragedies. 

I  don't  own  a  firearm.  Although  I'm  pretty 
wicked  in  an  unintentional  sort  of  way  when 
I  cast  with  my  ultra-light  fishing  outfit,  my 
closest  contact  to  a  firearm  has  been  ■with 
M-14  and  M-1  rifles. 

Those  times,  I  wore  a  green  uniform  that 
says  "Miller  "  on  one  pocket  and  "U.S.  Army" 
on  the  other. 

But  this  doesn't  mean  I'm  against  shot- 
guns, rifles  or  pistols.  I  enjoy  hunting. 

And  I  can't  fee  how  some  of  the  discussed 
firearms  legislation  would  hamper  the 
hunter.  So  what  If  every  firearm  had  to  be 
registered? 

How  would  this  hamper  any  basic  Ireedom? 

Listen  for  a  while  to  an  editorial  from  the 
The  Kansas  City  Star; 

■We  are  aware  of  all  the  old  arguments  i!i 
opposition  to  even  modest  firearms  regula- 
tions; The  people  have  a  constitutional  right 
to  bear  arms.  Guns  don't  kill  people,  people 
kill  people.  Sportsmen  would  b"  inconven- 
ienced because  of  the  acts  of  criminals 

"But  we  are  tired  of  these  arguments  and 
perhaps  a  great  many  of  the  American  people 
are  tired  of  them,  too 

"The  constitutional  right  to  bear  arms  Is 
based  on  the  necessity  of  a  'well-regulated 
mllltla.'  which  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  free  How  of  weapons  to  anyone  who  wants 
them.  Beyond  a  doubt,  the  proliferation  of 
guns  in  the  country  makes  It  easy  for  people 
to  kill  people  And  we  cannot  agree  that 
sportsmen  really  would  be  Inconvenienced  by 
reasonable  firearms  regulations  Some  of  the 
lobbyists  who  have  worked  sportsmen  Into  a 
hysteria  over  gun  control  might  be  Incon- 
vienced  if  this  profitable  Issue  should  be 
removed. 

"Whatever  Congress  decides  to  do  with  the 
crime  bill  that  contains  the  gun  control 
measure,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  proposed 
restrictions  are  not  'ufflcient.  At  this  point 
In  American  history  the  Is.stie  has  become  not 
so  mtich  the  rights  of  Individual  sportsmen 
or  the  legal  mechanics  of  regulating  firearms 
The  issue  is  the  permeating  presence  in 
society  of  guns  that  make  murder  the  simple 
malt.er  of  pulling  a  trigger  and  the  ease  with 
which  those  guns  can  be  obtained" 

Don't  rush  for  the  mailbox  If  you're  of- 
fended by  this  column.  Walt  a  couple  of 
days  Thayne  (  "The  Kansas  Sportsman"  i 
Smith  has  a  column  In  the  works  that  may 
turn  out  to  be  diametrically  opposed  to  my 
thinking. 

He  said  as  much  the  other  day  when  I 
'orought  up  the  subject,  mentioning  that  I 
disagreed  with  him  on  the  subject. 

"Why?"  Thayne  asked  "How  can  you 
regulate  puns  and  not  people?  " 

I  realized  I  had  given  him  a  line  for  his 
column. 

I  stammered  for  an  answer.  Maybe  I  don't 
have  the  answer 

Sure,  crimes  will  continue. 
But   If   firearms   legislation   will    make    It 
possible  to  spare  even  one  life,  to  stave  off 
even  one  murder.  I'm  for  It. 

It  doesn't  seem  too  high  a  price  to  pay. 


Iceland  and  Americans  of  Icelandic 
descent  have  given  much  to  tliis  Nation, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  pause  to 
pay  honor  to  that  Republic  today. 

The  history  of  Iceland  shows  a  vigor 
and  independence  which  the  citizens 
brought  with  them  when  they  Joined 
the  massive  immigration  to  America  in 
the  1870's.  Many  of  them  settled  in  the 
Dakota  Territory.  Today,  some  1,000  Ice- 
landic-Americans are  residents  of  North 
Dakota,  In  fact,  Mountain,  N,  Dak,,  is  one 
of  the  few  Icelandic-American  commu- 
nities in  our  Nation  today.  These  small 
communities  were  and  still  are  examples 
of  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

Early  local  governments  were  centered 
around  the  individual  and  his  life  ?n  the 
community.  Representative  forms  oi  gov- 
ernment were  established  in  the  com- 
munity as  was  the  means  of  protection 
for  the  individual.  Trial  by  jury  was  ini- 
tiated in  Iceland  and  this  cs.sential  part 
of  democracy  carried  forth  in  the  new 
communities  in  this  Nation. 

History  has  allowed  Iceland  to  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  development 
of  America.  The  Vikings  stopped  there  on 
their  way  to  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent. Early  Scandinavian  explorers  also 
stopped  at  the  island  to  replenish  supplies 
and  repair  their  vessels  before  coijlinuing 
on  their  journeys  of  exploration. 

The  Republic  of  Iceland  has  i;iven  us 
many  men  famous  in  several  fields  of  en- 
deavor. Stephan  G.  Stephansson,  who 
lived  in  North  Dakota  before  moving  Lo 
Canada,  has  been  pronounced  the  preat- 
est  poet  in  Canada  by  Prof.  Wat.son  Kirk- 
connel.  Another  great  writer  with  tre- 
mendous wit  was  the  North  Dakota  poet 
Kainn. 

North  Dakota  has  had  as  its  attorney 
general,  Sveinbjorn  Johnson,  who  later 
became  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
North  Dakota,  and  later,  lecal  counsel 
and  profes.sor  of  law  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  Another,  Gudmundur  S.  Grim- 
sson.  won  international  acclaim  for  his 
prosecution  of  the  Tabert  ca.se  in  1923. 

A  man  v.-ho  was  one  of  the  greatest 
Arctic  explorers  is  a  North  Dakotan  of 
Icelandic  descent.  V'ilhjalmur  Stefan.sson. 
writer,  scientist,  and  explorer,  has  added 
much  to  the  understanding  of  our  world. 

Thus,  Mr,  President,  becau,';e  of  the 
contributions  the  Republic  of  Iceland 
and  people  of  Iceland  have  made  to  the.'^e 
United  States,  I  join  in  today  honoring 
the  anniversary  of  Iceland's  independ- 
ence. 


ICELANDIC  INTDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
the  24th  anniversary  of  the  date  the 
Republic  of  Iceland  uainod  its  independ- 
ence. It  was  June  17.  1944,  that  this 
island  Republic  gained  its  independence 
wlien  97  percent  of  Iceland's  participat- 
iiig  voters  elected  to  end  its  union  with 
Denmark. 


A  VETERAN  WESTERN  UNION  MAN- 
AGER LEAVES  THE  SENATE  PRESS 
GALLERY 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
visitor  to  Hawaii  was  James  O.  Mathis. 
who.se  name  is  familiar  to  the  congres- 
sional press  coiTDs.  Mr.  Mathis  and  his 
wife  spent  a  relaxing  vacation  in  Hawaii 
after  his  retirement  May  1  as  manacer  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  Press  Gallery  staff  for 
Western  Union. 

During  a  quarter  century  of  handling 
news  stories,  Mr.  Mathis'  .service  in- 
cluded the  managing  of  his  company's 
news  operations  in  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, before  he  moved  to  the  Senate 
side. 

A  brief  account  of  his  interesting  career 
prior  to  his  retirement  was  published  in 
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the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  of  June  11. 
1968. 

I  ask  ur.animous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beina  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

They  RE  Seeing  Places  to  Which   He   Sent 

Stories 

(  By  Peggy  Bendet  i 

A     man    who     transmitted    news    stories 

around  the  country  for  25  years  is  paying  a 

leisurely  visit  to  some  of  the  places  where 

they  were  published. 

James  O.  Mathis.  manager  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  press  gallery  staff  for  Western  Union 
before  his  retirement  May  1.  Is  touring 
Hawaii  with  his  wife. 

Mathis  handled  the  coverage  for  such 
events  as  the  United  States  Declaration  of 
War  after  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor  and 
the  Inaugurations  of  Presidents  John  P  Ken- 
nedy and  Lyndon  B  Johnson. 

Mathis  managed  Western  Unions  news 
operations  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
before  he  took  that  job  in  the  Senate. 

"The  biggest  story  I  handled  from  my  point 
of  view'was  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy's  appear- 
ance before  the  House."  Mathis  said,  adding 
that  the  basis  for  his  view  is  the  nimiber  of 
wires  he  set  up  to  handle  the  news  flow. 

Washington  correspondents  credit  Mathis 
with  the  correction  of  hundreds  of  errors  in 
their  stcrles. 

"I  tried  to  help  them  out  when  I  could." 
Mathis  said.  "I  suppose  the  most  serious 
errors  were  when  the  correspondents  forgot 
to  put  In  a  'not'." 

■Western  Union  had  a  slogan  when  I  first 
went  to  work  for  them."  Mathis  explained. 
■■\Ve  have  nothing  to  sell  but  service." 

His   wife   smiled.    "He   took   it    seriously." 

The  Mathises  met  through  Western  Union 
in  1926.  She  was  manager  of  the  office  In 
Savannah.  Ga..  where  he  came  to  work. 

"It  was  one  of  those  lovely  'first  sight' 
things."  Mrs.  Mathis  said. 

They  married  and  moved  to  Washington. 
DC  .  the  fallowing  year.  Mrs.  Mathis  worked 
in  the  Washington  DC.  office  of  Western 
Union  unt.l  her  retirement  three  years  ago. 
Since  then  she  has  worked  for  the  federal 
"Voice  of  America"  which  is  broadcast  to  169 
countries. 

She  plans  to  leave  her  Job  soon,  so  that  she 
and  her  husband  can  do  some  traveling. 

They  arrived  in  Honolulu  May  30.  after 
driving  from  Washington  to  Los  Angeles. 
They  will  leave  the  Islands  tomorrow,  pick 
up  their  car  and  drive  back  to  the  East  Coast 
through  Canada. 

They  are  staying  at  the  Hilton  Hawaiian 
Village, 


REVISION    OF    GRAIN    STANDARDS 
ACT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Research  and  General  Legisla- 
tion held  hearings  today  on  legislation 
pertaining  to  a  revision  of  the  Grain 
Standards  Act.  I  was  pleased  to  co- 
.-.ponsor  with  the  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  Metc.alf]  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  S.  272 
which  provides  for  inspection  and  grad- 
ing of  gram  to  be  accomplished  on  the 
basis  of  submitted  samples.  The  Grain 
Standards  Act  is  essentially  the  same  as 
it  was  when  passed  over  half  a  century 
ago.  It  is  imperative  that  the  modern 
methods  of  sampling  by  automatic  ma- 
chinery be  brought  to  the  gram  market- 
ing industry. 

I  hope  that  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 


and  Forestry  will  favorably  report  to  us 
proposed  legislation  which  will  permit 
mechanical  sampling.  Any  help  we  can 
tjive  to  the  farmer  to  help  him  to  market 
his  produce  in  a  moie  efficient  manner 
will  ultimately  lesult  in  more  dollars  in 
the  farmers'  pockets.  We  all  know  that 
the  farmers'  share  of  the  market  dollar 
is  pretty  small.  We  should  trv  to  increase 
it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  my  testimony  in  behalf  of  S.  272 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .state- 
jnent  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.^tement  of  Senator  Quentin  Bi'Rdick  to 
THE  Senate  Agricultural  Research  and 
General  Legislation  Subcommittee  in 
Behalf  of  S.  272  on  June  i7.  1968 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  taank  you  for  this  op- 
portunity to  testify  in  behalf  of  272  of  which 
I  am  the  co-sponsor  together  with  Senators 
Metcalf  and  McGovern.  I  believe  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  any  regulatory  legislation,  in 
order  to  remain  pertinent,  must  be  updated 
from  time  to  time.  I  believe  that  the  time  tor 
updating  has  come  for  the  Grain  Staad.irds 
.Act  which,  as  you  know,  is  essentially  the 
.-ame  as  it  was  when  passed  a  half  century 
.igo.  That  is  not  to  say  that  many  of  the 
provisions  are  not  still  good.  They  are.  but  I 
believe  we  must  update  the  act  in  order  to 
make  it  relate  to  the  conditions  of  today. 
In  the  89th  Congress.  I  supported  legislation 
which  declared  the  railroad  boxcar  shortage 
a  national  emergency  and  I  also  supported 
other  legislation  which  would  help  alleviate 
ihe  critical  shortage  of  rolling  stock, 

I  think.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  legislation 
before  your  committee  today  will  have  the 
indirect  effect  of  increasing  the  availability 
of  rolling  stock  on  the  railroads  and  there- 
fore will  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  commerce 
of  our  nation.  .And.  needless  to  say.  I  am 
:n  favor  of  any  measure  which  will  increase 
the  income  of  the  farmer.  I  believe  this  pro- 
posed change  in  the  Grain  Standards  Act 
will  increase   the  farmers'  income. 

In  eliminating  the  requirement  for  box 
cars  of  grain  to  travel  to  designated  in- 
spection stations,  I  think  we  will  revolu- 
tionize the  marketing  process  of  grain.  What 
is  being  proposed  is  that  a  regulated  and 
licensed  system  be  set  up  whereby  mechani- 
c:aiy  extracted  samples  of  grain  can  be  sub- 
mitted for  grading  at  a  central  point  and  .ilso 
tan  be  sent  to  prospective  buyers.  Box  cars 
containing  the  grain  from  which  the  samples 
were  extracted  can  then  be  shipped  to  any 
destination  determined  by  the  seller  and  can 
be  graded  according  to  the  results  of  the 
gradation  t€st  which  would  have  taken  place 
many  miles  away.  Of  course  this  will  make 
possible  market  shopping  for  the  farmer  or 
the  grain  elevator  operator.  He  can  watt 
until  he  learns  of  a  market  opening  which  is 
attractive  and  then  ship  the  grain  to  that 
market  without  delays  of  enroute  inspection. 
We  know  that  the  agricultural  community  is 
not  getting  its  fair  share  of  the  produce  dol- 
lar. I  think  that  this  Is  one  way  of  insuring 
■hat  they  get  a  little  bigger  share  of  that 
dollar. 

The  probability  that  a  sample  of  grain  rep- 
resents the  contents  of  a  car  load  is  much 
greater  when  it  is  extracted  by  the  mechani- 
cal sampling  device  than  when  it  is  taken 
by  the  present  hand  probe  method.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  will  continue  to  have 
the  authority  and  responsibility  to  instire 
that  the  sampling  Is  done  by  approved 
methods. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  itemize 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  this  legislation. 
F^rst,  the  taxpayer  will  gain  because  there 
wUl  be  significant  savings  in  cost  from  the 
present  sampling  system.  Secondly,  the  buyer 
wai  be  galnl  ig  an  advantage  in  that  he  will 


be  assured  of  a  better  representative  sample. 
Thirdly,  the  purcha.'^e  can  be  consummated 
on  the  basis  of  submiiicd  samjjles  and  de- 
livery can  be  expedited  without  current  lay- 
over delays  for  inspection  so  that  both  buyer 
and  the  seller  are  protected  from  price  fluc- 
tuations which  can  occur  between  ihe  pur- 
chase lime  and  a  prolonged  time  of  delivery. 
Fourthly,  there  will  be  increased  equipment 
utilization  and  this  perhaps  will  encourage 
the  design  and  purchase  of  more  and  better 
grain  box  cars. 

I  understand  that  presently  the  railroad 
can  expect  to  get  only  eighteen  trips  .i  year 
out  of  a  single  jjiece  of  grain-hauling  equip- 
ment. I  believe  that  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  increase  the  car  utilization 
time.  In  other  words,  more  trips  from  the 
elevator  to  the  buyer  can  be  made  by  a  single 
box  car  if  there  does  not  have  to  be  a  l.iy- 
over  at  an  inspection  station.  Lastly,  the 
f.irmer  and  the  small  country  elevator  oper- 
ator will  gain  in  that  the  range  of  markets 
available  to  them  will  be  Increased,  For  ex- 
ample, a  farmer  in  North  Dakota  c:in  go  cast 
with  his  submitted  s.unple  to  the  prime  mar- 
kets of  Minneapolis  or  Duluth.  Or  if  the 
market  is  better  in  the  west  he  can  go  to 
the  Pacific  coast  markets.  He  does  not  have 
to  gamble  with  an  entire  carload  of  grain 
He  can  sell  on  the  basis  of  his  submitted 
sample. 

This.  I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.-ill  revolu- 
tionize the  marketing  process  for  grain.  In 
summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  all  that  we 
are  doing  if  we  pass  this  legislation  Is  adapt- 
ing the  modern  methods  of  sampling  and 
.malysis  that  are  used  in  countless  other 
industries  today  to  the  marketing  of  grain. 
Certainly  modern  techniques  are  needed  In 
this  area.  Just  as  much  as  they  are  needed 
anywhere  else. 
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COLLECTIVE   BARGAINING   FOR 
FARMWORKERS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  S.  8.  a  bill  that  I  introduced 
and  which  has  been  cosponsorcd  by  11 
other  Senators,  is  scheduled  for  execu- 
tive consideration  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  tomorrow. 
June  18.  1968. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  bring  to 
agricultural  employers  and  employees  oi 
large-scale  fai-ms  the  same  rights  and 
responsibilities  presently  applicable  to 
employers  and  employees  in  all  other  in- 
dustries. As  pointed  out  in  an  editorial 
today  in  the  New  York  Times,  the  Con- 
gress is  Hearing  "a  point  of  decision"  on 
this  legislation  "in  the  long  fight  to  ex- 
tend to  agricultural  laborers  the  freedom 
to  imionize  that  workers  in  industry  gen- 
erally have  been  guaranteed  for  more 
than  30  years.  ' 

Covei-age  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  would  permit  use  of  elec- 
tion procedures  successfully  developed 
and  tised  for  over  30  years  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  to  guar- 
antee to  employees  the  right  to  decide 
for  themselves  if  they  want  to  engage  i:: 
collective  bargaining  with  their  employ- 
ers. Over  30  years  ago,  industrial  work- 
ers were  provided  these  basic  procedure.^ 
to  bring  peace  to  labor-management  re- 
lations and  to  end  the  jimgle  warfare 
which  cost  much  but  settled  nothing. 

Labor  unrest,  evidenced  by  strikes,  no- 
lence.  boycotts,  and  other  dismptive  co:i- 
ditions  that  materially  affect  food  pio- 
duction,  farm  profits,  workers'  earnin  :.'=. 
and  the  general  flow  of  farm  products  to 
the  consumer,  now  characterizes  the  na- 


tional  farming   scene,   as  they  affected 
industry  30  years  ago. 

Meanwhile,  the  NLRB  procedures  have 
develoix^  peace  and  stability  in  the  in- 
dustrial sector. 

These  conditions  arc  due  to  the  farm- 
worker.s'  cxclu.sion  fi-om  the  law.s'  demo- 
cratic, secret-ballot  election  i)roccdures. 
Their  continued  exclusion  will  continue 
to  disrupt  vital  and  basic  human  rela- 
tions: acceptance  of  people,  negotia- 
tions, iinprovcd  communications,  dig- 
iiity  and  f airplay. 

In  America  today,  this  is  a  time  of 
testing  of  the  willingness  of  our  people 
to  work  out  problems  by  i)eaceful  nego- 
tiations, democratic  election  procedures, 
and  firm  agreements  instead  of  lelying 
on  the  law  of  the  jungle. 

We  now  have  an  op!:)ortunity  to  act  by 
enacting  legislation  that  has  relatively 
little  or  no  cost  to  our  Nation's  Trea.sury. 
As  correctly  noted  in  the  New  York 
Times  editorial,  "the  hired  farmworker 
is  the  most  deprived  section  of  the  en- 
tire work  force,"  While  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  suegesLs  Republican 
members  will  boycott  the  committee 
meeting  tomorrow,  in  hopes  of  blocking 
the  quorum  of  the  committee.  I  have 
been  assured  by  the  minority  members 
ihat  they  will  be  present  and  the  com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  take  up  this  long 
overdue  measure  that  will  bring  eco- 
nomic emancipation  to  the  ix)orest 
workers  in  the  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  pi-inted  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Pair  Deal  for  Farmworkers 
A  point  of  decision  Is  nearlng  on  Capitol 
ilill  in  the  long  fight  to  extend  to  agricul- 
tural laborers  the  freedom  to  unionize  that 
workers  in  industy  cenerally  have  been 
guaranteed  for  inore  th.an  thirty  years.  Hired 
larm  labor  is  the  most  deprived  section  of 
the  entire  work  force.  Even  now.  with  a  Fed- 
•  ral  minimum  wage  finally  in  effect,  the 
average  annual  earnings  for  farm  workers 
run  to  substantially  less  than  half  the  pov- 
iTty  level  .set  by  the  Federal  Government, 

A  hill  to  give  them  the  same  organization 
and  bargaining  rights  that  now  prev.Tll  fcr 
all  other  workers  has  been  reported  out  by 
the  House  Committee  and  is  now  bottled  up 
i:i  the  Rules  Committee,  In  the  Senate  the 
,subcommlttee  on  migrant  farm  labor  headed 
by  Senator  Harrison  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 
has  endorsed  a  similar  measure.  The  big 
fiuestion  is  whether  it  can  move  this  week 
through  the  full  Senate  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  The  Republican  members 
iiavs  indicated  that  their  strategy  will  be  to 
boycott  the  sessions  In  the  hope  of  blixrking 
a  quorum  and  thus  killing  the  bill. 

The  measure  has  twelve  Democratic  .'■pon- 
ders in  the  -Senate,  It  deserve?  the  support 
of  both  parties.  Unionism  has  won  a  small 
foothold  in  California's  vineyards,  thanks  to 
•he  insDirational  Icader'ship  of  Cesar  Chavez. 
but  oven  there  the  infant  United  Farm 
Workers  has  had  to  rely  heavily  on  .strikes 
i.nd  bovcotts, 

.\gricullure  is  becoming  bis  business.  It  is 
time  that  the  1,5  million  laborers  on  the 
;,irgest  fa'-ms  were  brought  tinder  the  um- 
brella of  industrial  democracy. 


WHAT    IS    THE    REAL    PROBLEM? 

Mr.  F.\NNIN,  Mr,  PiTsident,  in  the 
current  mood  of  our  Nation  there  hangs 
a  question,  "What  shall  we  do  to  prevent 


another  tragedy  befalling  one  of  our  pub- 
lic figui-es?"  From  this  question  then 
ari.ses  many  "solutions."  each  clamoring 
lor  public  attention. 

I  stispect  that  we  have  made  a  sig- 
nificant mistake  here.  Mr.  President.  We 
.should  be  asking.  'What  is  the  prob- 
lem?": rather  than.  'What  is  the  solu- 
tion?" Our  emphasis  at  the  moment 
seems  entirely  concentrated  on  finding 
solutions.  When  we  have  these  hastily 
fashioned  answers  in  hand  and  try  to 
put  them  into  effect,  we  may  well  find 
that  the  solution  does  not  fit  the  prob- 
lem. 

This  is  my  fear. 

I  think  it  is  shared  by  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  people  in  this  country.  I  would 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an 
editorial  and  article  appearing  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  June  12  edition  of 
the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen.  Tlie  editorial 
speaks  directly  to  this  (luestion  of  where 
the  pi-oblem  actually  i-esides:  the  arti- 
cle, by  Paul  Harvey,  touches  on  the  same 
area,  Mr,  Pi-esident.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  two  items  which  I  have 
mentioned  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Tucson  Dallv  Citizen  June  12. 
19681 
Mood.  Not  Laws,  Needs  Reshaping 
The  hysteria  that  has  gripped  the  nation 
since    the    assassination    of   Sen,    Robert   F. 
Kennedy  becomes  as  senseless  as  the  assas- 
sination Itself  if  there  Is  no  accompanying 
facing  the  facts, 

A  man  has  been  murdered  and  this  is  a 
crime.  Tills  man  was  a  man  of  great  stature 
and  public  affection.  He  also  was  a  husband 
and  father  of  10  children.  This  murder  was 
shocking  to  the  extreme 

A  promising  career  in  public  life  has  iieen 
terminated  and  this  should  be  lamented,  A 
prominent  and  respected  famllv  once  again 
has  been  cruelly  shattered  and  this  is  heart- 
breaking. 

But  to  use  Sen.  Kennedy's  death— any 
more  than  the  death  of  any  faceless  victim 
of  violence  in  the  nation  today— as  a  peg  on 
which  to  hang  new  government  restrictions 
is  to  ignore  the  mood  of  the  nation  itself. 

That  mood— for  whatever  the  rational 
cause — Is  a  mood  of  violence. 

And  it  is  the  national  mood  of  violence. 
not  the  laws  of  the  nation,  that  must  be 
changed  and  reshaped. 

The  Pri^sldent  has  requested  quick  passage 
of  gun  control  laws.  So  have  members  of 
Congress. 

Many  store,'?  have  self -righteously  said  they 
will  forego  the  sale  of  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion. And  some  gun-owning  citizens  have 
been  pictured  turning  In  their  guns  to  police. 
How  foolish  it  all  will  sound  some  day 
when  the  mavor  of  San  Francisco,  in  fact 
recalls  that  he  once  urged  citizens  to  turn  in 
their  guns  with  the  vague  promise  that  "no 
questions  would  be  asked,"  He  did  r.ot— and 
perhaps  could  rot— suggest  what  questions 
should  be  a-^ked  of  luw-abidir.g  citizens  turn- 
ing in  legally  possessed  firearms. 

Certainly  there  are  persons  who  never 
should  own  firearms.  There  also  are  persons 
who  never  should  own  knives,  throw  rocks, 
drii'e  an  automobile — or  even  wear  shoes. 

Only  a  .-hort  time  ago.  Tucson  was  shocked 
to  learn  how  a  teen-n?e  girl  had  been  st-oned 
to  death  in  the  dc.=  ert  And.  only  a  few  weeks 
ago.  two  teen-asers.  in  Phcenix.  forced  their 
way  into  a  third  teen-ager's  home  and  kicked 
lijm  to  death. 

It  Is  common  for  victims  of  violence  to  be 
stabbed  to  death.  All  too  frequently  victims 


of  sexual  assault — again  part  of  the  national 
mood  of  violence — are  choked  to  deatli.  And 
in  Tucson  alone  last  year,  three  perscjis  were 
beaten  to  death.  No  one  will  ever  know  how- 
many  times  a  motor  vehicle  has  been  used 
as  an  instrument  of  murder. 

Whatever  weapon  a  scheming  person  con- 
ditloaied  to  violence  demands  us  his  Instru- 
ment of  death,  he  can  obtain— regardless  of 
laws  In  force  to  control  that  weapon.  And 
wlien  a  person  explodes  in  violence,  that  per- 
.son  brutally  will  attack  with  any  available 
weapon^be  It  a  shoe,  a  rock,  a  knife,  a  base- 
ball bat  or  his  fists, 

.iimerica  truly  Is  gripped  in  a  mood  of  vio- 
lence and  the  assa.ssination  of  Hen,  Bobby 
Kennedy  epitomizes  this  mood  as  tlld  the 
.is.sa.ssl nations  of  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  and 
President  John  F,  Kennedy  before  hiin. 

But  could  it  not  be,  m  the  jargon  of  tflday, 
that  each  iissassin  was  only  "doing  his  thin^," 
being  true  to  his  own  twisted  .':cruplcs—  and 
only  carryin','  tr/lay's  mood  of  violence  to  Its 
Inevitable,  chaotic  conclusion? 

If  it  has  become  moral  to  resort  to  violence. 
to  defy  laws  that  the  individual  him.sclf  may 
Judge  unjust,  tiien  is  not  the  assassin  apt  to 
lind  no  moral  bar  to  the  taking  of  a  life  he 
finds  contrary  to  his  owii  contorted  percep- 
tion of  Justice? 

When  a  nation  and  Its  people  condone  trcs- 
pas.sing  though  technically  lllegRl.  and  rob- 
bery in  the  name  cS  civil  rights,  and  violence 
in  the  name  of  student  unrest,  then  doesn't 
murder  logically  follow?  When  one  :aw  can 
be  taken  into  private  hands,  cannot  all  laws? 
Three  decades  of  almost  constant  war,  two 
decades  of  unccjitrollcd  television  mayhem 
and  the  current  unrelenting  and  permis.=ive 
civil  disobedience  have  contributed  to  the 
mood  of  violence. 

No  w  action  of  Congress  by  itself  can 
change  that  mood.  Nor  can  that  mood  be 
changed  overnight  by  any  sentimental  wax- 
Inis. 

I'Tie  will  to  lead  the  nation  away  from  vio- 
lence can  come  only  from  a  people  sick  of 
lawless  .icts  that  rob  men  and  nations  rS 
their  dignity,  Tlie  change  can  come  only 
wiicn  men  decide  to  live  within  a  resi/ired 
moral  code  that  demands  respect  for  man 
and  law- 
Only  then  can  a  troubled  nation  overcome 
the  mood  that  has  America  In  its  grip. 


America  Needs  SPiarruAL  Revival 
(By  Paul  Harvey) 

"Let  us.  for  God's  sake,  learn  to  live  under 
law!" 

With  those  words  the  President  of  the 
United  States  responded  to  the  assassination 
of  Sen,  Robert  Kennedy. 

But  President  Johnson  was  talking  about 
all  manner  and  all  degrees  of  violence — on 
campuses,  in  public  buildings,  on  main 
streets — and  dark  side  .street.'?. 

The  statement  and  the  events  which  in- 
spired it  should  liave  a  sobering  effect  on  all 
rational  men.  Now  we  have  seen  so  graphi- 
cally the  inevit,tbly  ugly  results  of  disrespect 
for  law — surely  rational  men  will  ■  ober  up 
and  cease  and  desist  from  the  small  crimes 
which  lead  to  blc  ones. 

But  what  of  the  Irrational  persons  inenta- 
bly  included  in  our  conglomerate  sardine 
societv? 

Slrlian  Bishara  Sirhan  entered  our  "melt- 
ing pot"  but  didn't  melt.  He  retained  a  fanat- 
ical fllegiance  to  his  mother  country,  Jordan, 

Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  at  le.ist  for  a  while,  let 
his  responsibility  to  his  homeland  be  super- 
ceded by  a  distorted  preoccupation  with  Cas- 
tro's Cuba. 

What  I'm  saying  Is  that  a  presidenti.il  com- 
mission designated  to  determine  what  causes 
violence  is  goine  to  seek  a  rational  explana- 
tion for  the  behavior  of  IrraUonal  persons, 
and  there  is  none, 

I  recall  dui-ing  the  height  of  the  national 
controversy  over  Ser,  Joe  McCarthy  my  own 
life  was  threatened. 

Scheduled  to  speak  in  a  certain  Southwest- 
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ern  town.  I  arrived  to  discover  an  extraordi- 
nary escort  of  police  at  the  airport  and  FBI 
agents  guarding  my  liotel  corridor 

These  preciutions.  resulting  from  receipt 
of  an  unsigned  postcard.  I  found  embarrass- 
ing. 

I  telephoned  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
"Anybody  intending  to  shoot  me  is  not  going 
to  send  me  a  warning."  I  protested. 

Director  Hoover's  response  was  hrm;  "You 
cant  rationalize  what  an  irrational  person  is 
likely  to  do!" 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  if  the  protec- 
tion were  to  be  withdrawn — then  anything 
should  happen-the  bureau  would  be  in  trou- 
ble for  ignoring  the  warning.  The  guards 
remained 

I  relate  the  experience  only  lo  underscore 
the  problem  facing  the  President's  new  com- 
mission as  it  undertakes  to  explain  or  antici- 
pate what  an  Oswald  or  Sirhan  is  likely 
to  do 

When  the  investigators  h.ive  dune  their 
best,  have  piled  more  laws  on  laws  vainly 
trying  to  provide  salvation  by  legislation. 
Americans  may  then  recognize  that  the  only 
way  out  is  up:  that  the  change  must  be  made 
ui  :he  hearts  of  men. 

Our  beloved  republic.  t)orn  in  pain  out  of  a 
spirttu.il  Ood-man  wedding,  has  backslid  so 
far  that  H>  now  must  be  born  again,  one 
individual  at  a  time. 

We  don't  need  more  laws  All  we  need  is 
renewed  respect  for  the  Basic  Ten.  If  to  a 
sophisticated  generation  it  sounds  "corny"  to 
propose  spiritual  regeneration,  so  be  it. 

This  generation  will  accept  the  narrow  gate 
tj  heaven — or  live  in  hell  right  here. 


KILPATRICK  ON  RESURRECTION 
CITY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'V'irsjinia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  letter  to  the  editor, 
which  appeared  in  today's  Washington 
Evening  Star.  The  letter  was  written  by 
Gladys  L  Baker  under  the  heading 
"Kilpatrick  on   Resurrection  City." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

riip.  Bravo.  James  J  Kilpatrick!  A  vast 
amount  of  sham  indeed !  Welfare  must  be 
given,  of  course — to  those  who  are  truly 
unable  to  provide  for  their  own  necessities. 
But  for  these  thousands,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands — yes.  millions — of  able-bodied, 
healthy  men  and  women  in  their  prime  years 
to  sit  in  Idleness  while  badgering  a  working 
population  to  "give"  the  fruits  of  their  en- 
deavors to  provide  the  idlers  not  only  with 
the  necessities  of  life  but  with  the  comforts 
as  well  is  unthinkable.  Let  me  tell  you  about 
my  family. 

There  are  nine  of  us  children  ■who  grew  up 
:n  the  State  of  South  Dakota  during  the 
depression  years  where  the  economy  of  that 
state  was  sorely  hit  during  that  time  with 
the  area  ravaged  by  the  drought  and  bv  the 
dust  storms  that  devastated  the  mldwestern 
states.  We  knew  poverty  intimately.  And  yet 
during  all  those  terrible  long,  anxious,  desti- 
tute years,  my  father  accepted  for  himself 
and  his  family  not  one  cent  of  relief  from 
any  charitable  agency,  private  or  govern- 
mental. He  did  not  go  on  "WPA:"  but  he  did 
work  hard.  long,  back-breaking  hours  seven 
days  a  week. 

MY    MOTHER 

My  mother  cooked  and  scrubbed  and 
canned  produce  from  our  own  garden,  sewed 
all  the  clothing  for  her  large  active  family. 
( My  first  "store-bought"  coat  was  for  my 
twelfth  birthday.)  I  can  remember  Mother 
carefully  ripping  apart  adult  garments, 
washing  and  pressing  and  "turning"  the 
fabric  to  make  our  smaller  coats  and  dresses 
and  underclothing  on  a  treadle  sewing  ma- 
chine. She  taught  us  girls  to  sew.  and  I  still 
make  most  of  my  own  clothing. 


Each  spring  my  father  plowed  and  planted 
a  large  vegetable  garden,  after  working  from 
12  to  15  hours  at  his  job.  and  we  children 
knew  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  we  were  to 
tend  the  garden  and,  under  father's  eagle- 
eyed  supervision,  make  It  produce  the  food 
that  would  be  on  the  family  dinner  table. 
I  hated  the  weeding  and  hoeing  and  picking 
and  digging.  We  all  did — it's  hard  on  the 
back,  and  it  gets  awfully  hot  and  sultry  in 
the  summer  sun  in  Dakota — but  we  did  it. 
And  we  had  good  food  on  ovir  table  in  the 
summer  with  a  cellar  stocked  wltli  our  own 
carrots  and  turnips  and  cabbages  and  pota- 
toes for  the  long,  cold,  blizzard-driven 
winter. 

There  were  hundreds  of  Mason  jars  in 
long,  gleaming  rows  of  tomatoes  and  green 
beens  and  corn  and  peaches  and  pears  and 
strawberries  and  applesauce  and  jelly  and 
jam  and  pickles  that  we  girls  helped  Mother 
"put  up"  in  a  steaming  ktt-chen  in  those  tor- 
rid .August  days — without  benefit  of  air- 
conditioning.  .And  the  excess  garden  vege- 
tables that  would  quickly  perish,  we  children 
were  instructed  by  a  thrifty  and  watchful 
lather  to  gather  and  wash  and  neatly  tie  into 
bunches,  put  in  our  little  red  wagon,  and 
sell  from  door-to-door  to  the  housewives  on 
the  "west  side" — the  more  prosperous  section 
of  town.  And  I  loathed  doing  that! 

And  so  we  grew  up  in  a  poor  state  during 
liard  times,  and.  as  I  .^^aid  before,  with  not 
one  of  us  having  eaten  the  stale  bread  of 
charity.  Charity,  in  the  thinking  of  my  par- 
ents. IS  something  to  be  given  not  taken.  I 
can  remember  my  mother  setting  a  bountiful 
repast  before  the  tramps"  who  came  to  our 
ijack  door  in  an  endless  precession  during 
those  depression  years  from  earliest  chilly 
spring  on  througli  the  lovely,  haity  autumn 
until  snow  began  to  fly.  None  were  turned 
away.  Some  offered  to  work,  some  didn't:  all 
were  fed  and  given  sandwiches  and  such  to 
take  with  them. 

MY    FATHER 

Let  me  tell  you  about  my  father.  He  was 
born  in  a  sod  house  on  the  prairie  near 
Yankton.  South  Dakota,  where  his  parents 
haJ  staked  out  a  homestead.  Can  you  think 
of  anything  more  "under-privileged"'"  Can 
vou  visualize  living  in  a  rude  structure,  part 
c.ive.  part  wooden  shanty  in  the  howling 
blizzards  of  Dakota  winters  and  the  searing 
iieat  of  those  prairie  summers?  -And  can  you 
vis'jalize  wTestlng  your  very  sustenance  from 
that  hostile  land  with  no  corner  market  or 
drug  store  or  clothing  store  or  doctor  or  even 
neighbors?  Our  forebearers  knew  poverty  in- 
timately, but  not  welfare  or  charity.  They 
were  proud,  strong,  purposeful  people  who 
asked  for  nothing  from  any  person  and  cer- 
tainly not  from  their  government . 

My  father's  father,  while  staking  his  claim, 
also  rode  for  the  pony  express,  and  he  was 
robbed  of  his  pouch  and  killed  and  his  body 
thrown  into  the  Missouri  River  leaving  my 
grandmother  young  and  pregnant  and  alone 
on  that  vast  prairie  with  my  father,  a  little 
boy  of  three.  Later  Grandmother  made  her 
way  to  the  little  village  of  Sioux  Falls  where 
she  took  In  washing  and  Ironing  to  support- 
herself  and  her  two  children.  She  did  not 
go  on  welfare. 

My  father  went  through  only  five  grades  of 
grammar  school,  and  when  he  was  but  ten 
years  of  age,  he  was  taken  out  of  school  and 
put  to  work.  There  were  no  public  appeals 
to  "send  this  boy  to  camp."  And  yet  he  grew 
to  manhood — largely  through  his  own  efforts; 
he  became  owner  of  a  fine  butrher  shop — 
entirely  through  his  own  effort.  He  married. 
had  a  family,  lost  his  business  in  the  great 
depression,  and  became  an  employee  again 
instead  of  a  shop  owner:  but  he  fed  and 
clothed  his  family,  paid  for  his  home,  .^nd 
eventually  again  opened  his  own  business. 
Btit  how  hard  he  worked! 

TJNDERPRIVrLECED? 

This  sounds  like  an  tinder-privileged 
family?  Don't  you  believe  It!  We  grew  up  to 
be  diligent,  honest,  useful  people.  None   of 


us  has  asked  for — nor  would  accept — welfare 
or  charity  or  relief  and  would  consider  it 
'beneath  our  dignity"  to  do  .so.  We  go  to 
church,  we  vote,  we  argue  politics;  but  we 
pay  our  taxes,  we  own  our  homes,  we  p.iy 
our  bills,  we  send  our  kids  to  college  and  our 
men  to  war  when  called  to  do  so.  We  gripe  a 
lot.  but  we  don't  make  a  public  nuisance  of 
ourselves:  .ind  we're  proud  to  be  Americau.s. 
We  grew  up  knowing  that  the  people  support 
their  government:  the  government  does  not 
svipport  its  people. 

This  story  of  my  family  is  not  an  unusual 
one — it  could  be  duplicated,  matched,  or 
elaborated  upon  by  every  community  In  the 
country.  Let  our  lawmakers  now  have  the 
wisdom  not  to  emasculate  a  large  portion  df 
our  population  by  the  lavish  and  unwi-e 
distribution  of  charity  and  thus  deprue 
them  of  the  privilege  to  develop  their  char- 
acters and  the  characters  of  their  children 

Guaranteed  annual  income'' 

GiADvs  L    Baker 

Silver  Spring.  .Mo. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  theie 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


EXTENDING  AUTHORITY  OF  EX- 
PORT-IMPORT BANK  IN  ORDER  TO 
IMPROVE  THE  BALANCE  OF  PAY- 
MENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  .\ 
bill  iS.  32181  to  enable  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  the  United  States  to  ap- 
prove extension  of  certain  loans,  guaran- 
tees, and  insurance  in  connection  with 
exports  from  the  United  States  in  order 
to  improve  the  balance  of  payments  and 
foster  the  long-term  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  pi'oceed  to  it.'^ 
consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  atk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  tlic 
pending  business  take  place  at  2  o'clock 
tomorrow,  notwithstanding   rule  XII. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask 
the  majority  leader  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
how  does  that  affect  the  time  limitation 
presently  in  effect? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  affects  it  in  no 
way.  We  can,  if  the  Senator  wishes. 
vacate  that  time  limitation,  or  we  can  ex- 
tend it,  whichever  is  his  wish. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  As  I  under- 
.stand  it,  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  of  last  Thursday,  the  tinit 
limitation  on  the  bill  is  1  hour  on  each 
side. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   That   is  correct 

M".  BYRD  of  Vir.^inia.  Now,  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that  :he 
Senator  from  Montana  proposes  at  this 
time,  where  is  the  time  limitation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Just  to  keep  witlrn 
the  confines  of  the  agreement  an- 
nounced: and  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  from  1  o'clock  ur.iil 
2  o'clock  tomorrow  be  equally  divided  be- 


tween the  majority  and  minority  leaders, 
or  bv  whomever  they  may  designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  We  have  not 
uotten  to  the  other  unanimous-consent 
agreement  yet. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  That  would 
still  hold,  and  be  extended;  or,  if  th" 
Senator  insists,  it  can  be  vacated. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  No:  I  do  not 
wish  to  insKst.  Mr.  President,  as  long  as  I 
am  clear  on  how  it  is  to  operate.  Suppo.se 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  wishes  to 
speak  an  liour  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
wishes  to  speak  an  hour  in  opposition. 
How  do  we  do  that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Just  extend  the 
time :  and  I  can  assure  the  Senator  there 
will  be  no  trouble. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  tlie 
Senator  from  Montana.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  provisions  of  lule  XII  will 
be  waived,  as  requested  by  the  majority 
leader,  and  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  entered  into. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows : 

Ordered.  Tliat  on  Tuesday,  June  18,  1968 
:he  Senate  proceed  'lO  vote  not  later  than  2 
o'clock  p  m.  on  the  final  passage  of  H  R. 
16162.  to  enable  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
•he  United  States  to  approve  extension  of  cer- 
tain loans,  guarantees,  and  insurance  in  con- 
nection with  exports  from  the  United  States 
;n  order  to  improve  the  balance  of  payments 
and  foster  the  long-term  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

Provided,  That  debate  on  any  amendment, 
.notion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on 
'he  table,  shall  be  limited  not  to  exceed  one- 
half  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled bv  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MttSKlE  1 . 

Provided  further.  Tl^at  debate  between  1 
and  2  p.m.  on  June  IB  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  'ov  the  Senator  from  Maine  |Mr. 
MusKiE]  and  the  minority  leader.  Provided 
further.  That  no  amendment  that  is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  shall 
oe  received. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1214.  H.R.  16162.  and  that  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreements  that  have  been 
reached  apply  to  H.R.  16162. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  'H.R.  16162)  to  enable  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  lo  ap- 
prove extension  of  certain  loans,  guar- 
antees, and  insurance  in  connection  with 
exports  from  the  United  States  in  order 
to  improve  the  balance  of  payments  and 
foster  the  long-term  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  the  Senator  from  Maine  pro- 
poses to  .'substitute  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  Senate 
bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
This  would  make  the  House  bill  the 
pendins  business,  subject  to  amendment 
and  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  will  be  applicable  to  H.R. 
16162  instead  of  to  the  Senate  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  any  time  al- 
lotted under  the  agreement  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  be  allocated  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine  fMr.  MuskieI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  .loint  leadership,  I  assure 
the  Senate  that  if  any  exten.sions  of  time 
are  needed,  those  extensions  will  be 
forthcoming  without  objection. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
consider  H.R.    16162.   a  bill  which  is  a 
part  of  the  administration'.'?  overall  leg- 
islative and  administrative  program  to 
restore  equilibrium  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. This  legislation,  which  is  a  com- 
panion bill  to  S.  3218  recently  reported 
by   the   Senate   Banking   and   Cuircncy 
Committee,  was  pas.sed  by  the  Hou.se  last 
Wednesday    However,   several   .substan- 
tive changes  were  included  in  the  House 
bill  which  are  not  part  of  the  reported 
Senate  bill.  With  the  exception  of  one 
of  these  amendments  which  needs  clari- 
fication.  I  think  the  Hou.se  has  made 
con.structive  changes.  I  understand  that 
the  minority  leader  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment   to   clarify   the   meaning   of   that 
House    amendment.   I   plan   to   discu.ss 
briefly  the  other  changes  made  by  the 
House. 

This  legi.slation  .■■-.eeks  to  help  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  by  creating  a  .special 
fund  for  loans,  guarantees,  and  in.surance 
within  the  exi.sting  statutory  authority 
of  the  Export-ImiXirt  Bank.  The  bill 
would  stimulate  the  export  of  U.S.  goods 
to  foreign  buyers  which  do  not  meet  pres- 
ent Eximbank  .statutory  criteria  but. 
nevertheless,  should  be  financed  in  order 
to  improve  the  balance  of  payments  and 
foster  the  long-term  U.S.  commercial  in- 
terests. 

As  Senators  are  aware,  the  United 
States  has  experienced  a  deficit  in  its 
balance-of-pa^Tnents  position  for  17  of 
the  la.st  18  years.  The  administration  has 
placed  a  very  high  priority  on  measures 
which  would  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  this  .situation.  The  extended  pe- 
riod of  deficits  in  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  accounts  has  shaken  world  con- 
fidence in  our  ability  to  maintain  the 
.soundness  of  the  dollar.  Foreign  coun- 
tries iiave  begun  to  doubt  whether  the 
United  States  will  take  constructive 
steps  to  reduce  these  deficits. 

The  recent  gold  crisis  has  again  high- 
lighted the  fact  that  our  friends  abroad 
iiave  serious  missivings  about  our  inten- 
tions 10  brina  about  improvement  in  our 
accounts.  While  the  situation  in  the  gold 
markets  has  been  temporarily  eased  with 
the  establishment  of  the  two-price  sys- 
tem tor  gold.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  describe 
conditions  in  these  markets  as  remaining 
tmcertain.   And  while  we  can  take  en- 


couragement in  the  fact  that  the  world's 
major  international  bankers  only  re- 
cently agreed  to  proceed  expeditiously 
with  the  special  drawing  rights  system 
which,  hoiiefully,  eventually  would  re- 
place the  dollar  as  the  principal  reserve 
currency  of  the  world,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  still  lake  action  to  protect  the 
dollar.  Congress  has  recently  approved 
legislation  authorizing  U.S.  participation 
in  the  special  drawing  rights  plan. 

It  is  true  that  the  .strength  of  the  dol- 
lar abroad  deiiends  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent on  our  payments  system.  The  mler- 
national  monetary  system  which  rests 
so  largely  on  the  dollar  would  be  greatly 
strengthened  by  elimination  of  the  U.S. 
payments  deficit.  A  .stable  international 
moiietaiy  system  is  essential  to  assure 
expanding  world  trade  and  a  prosperous 
international  economy. 

Senators  will  recall  the  comprehensive 
balance-of-payments  program  that  was 
undertaken  by  the  President  on  Januaiy 
1  of  this  year.  Many  of  us  did  not  feel 
that  some  of  the  proposals  that  were 
recommended  would  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  For  instance, 
there  has  been  quite  a  bit  of  controversy 
surrounding  the  administrative  program 
to  cut  back  foreign  investment  by  Ameri- 
can indu.stry  and  foreign  lending  by  our 
banks.  It  has  been  argued  by  many  of  our 
major  exporters  and  bankers  that  these 
measures  will  be  comiterproductive  in 
teiTns  of  contributing  lo  our  payments 
position.  I  am  informed,  however,  by  the 
Commerce     Department     that     certain 
aspects  of  the  program  to  curtail  for- 
eign investment  are  being  reconsidered. 
Tire     administration     has     also     an- 
nounced that  it  would  cut  back  on  Gov- 
vernment  expenses  by  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  U.S.  i>er.sonnel  working  overseas 
and  trips  made  to  other  countries  by 
Government   employees.   We   have   also 
embarked  upon  a  program  to  encourage 
increased  foreign  investment  and  travel 
in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  tourist  tax  which  ap- 
pears stymied  in  the  House,  the  Presi- 
dent recommended  legislation  to  author- 
ize a  $2.4  million  supplemental  appro- 
priation to  enable  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment to  launch  a  5-year  program  to  pro- 
mote American  exports  in  trade  fairs 
and  shows.  Legislation  has  also  been 
introduced  to  extend  the  present  author- 
ity which  allows  domestic  banks  to  pay 
interest  rates  to  foreign  government  de- 
lX).sitors  without  regard  to  interest  rate 
ceilings  applicable  to  domestic  depo.si- 
tors.  The  President  also  proposed  a  more 
liberal  rediscount  program  by  Eximbank 
to  enable  banks  further  to  help  firms  in- 
crease their  exports. 

However,  the  thrust  of  the  present 
legislation  is  to  stimulate  the  export  of 
U.S.  200ds  and  services  to  foreign  buy- 
ers. It  has  been  most  disturbing  to  ob- 
serve that  our  trade  surplus  has  been 
decreasing  rather  rapidly  in  the  last 
few  years.  While  we  enjoyed  a  trade 
.surplus  of  .'56.6  billion  4  years  aeo.  the 
surplus  dropped  off  to  only  $36  billion 
last  vear.  In  1967.  we  exported  some  S30 
billion  worth  of  products— the  hiahest 
in  our  history— which  must  be  increased 
in  order  to  meet  foreign  competition  if 
we  are  to  expect  improvement  in  our 
balance  of  pa>Tnent.- 
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The  Commerce  Department  has  re- 
ported disappointing  trade  results  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1968.  when  imports 
rest  by  17  p>ercent  while  exports  in- 
creased by  only  3  percent  over  the  same 
period  of  1967.  Should  the  trend  of  the 
first  quarter  be  extended  through  the 
entuT  year,  the  trade  surplus  for  1968 
would  be  considerably  less  than  the  sur- 
plus of  S3  5  billion  for  1967.  Fi-iures  for 
March  indicate  that  imports  exceeded 
exports  by  $157.7  million,  the  first  time 
Since  1963  that  the  United  States  in  any 
month  failed  to  send  abroad  more  mer- 
chandise than  it  purchased  abroad. 
While  there  may  be  a  number  of  factors 
which  account  for  the  sharp  downswing 
in  exports,  such  as  the  longshoreman's 
strike,  the  copper  strike,  the  buying  of 
foremn  steel  2ls  a  hedee  against  a  domes- 
tic steel  strike,  and  the  inflation  of 
prices  of  U.S.  goods,  these  latest  figures 
are  cause  for  grave  concern.  As  our  trade 
surplus  diminishes,  we  will  likely  again 
have  an  unfavorable  payments  balance. 
While  the  April  figures  from  Com- 
merce show  some  improvement  in  the 
volume  of  US  exports,  our  overall  trade 
is  still  not  good. 

Clearly.  Congress  must  take  action  to 
reverse  this  undesirable  trend  by  au- 
thorizing appropriate  legislation  to  ex- 
pand trade.  The  Export-Import  Bank 
has  done  a  most  com.mendable  job  of 
helping  to  finance  the  export  of  U.S. 
goods  and  services.  During  its  over  30 
years  of  operation,  the  Bank  has  been 
involved  directly  in  billions  of  dollars 
of  loans  and  ha^  made  possible  by  par- 
ticipating in  other  loans  with  banks  and 
by  guarantees  and  insurance  a  much 
greater  amount  of  exporting. 

However,  I  do  detect  a  feeling  on  the 
pare  of  many  bankers  and  exporters  that 
Eximbank  may  have  been  a  little  too 
conservative  in  canying  out  the  intent 
for  which  th?  Bank  was  originally  cre- 
ated— that  cf  expanding  the  sale  of 
American  goods  to  other  countries.  Com- 
plaints have  been  expressed  by  exporter.'^ 
that  Eximbank  has  appeared  overly  con- 
cerned about  the  record  of  its  own  losses, 
rather  than  the  active  pursuing  of  the 
objective  of  expanding  exports.  It  may 
well  be  that  many  opportunities  for  trade 
have  been  lost  for  want  of  an  agsfressive, 
positive  stance  on  the  part  of  Eximbank. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  pro- 
vide that  within  certain  prescribed  limits, 
Eximbank  may  relax  its  present  stand- 
ards for  financing.  The  new  export  ex- 
pansion facility  would  permit  financing 
for  transactions  with  a  distinct  but  ac- 
ceptable credit  risk.  Under  present  law. 
Eximbank  may  not  become  involved  in 
financing  transactions,  unless  there  is  a 
"reasonable  assurance"  that  the  loan 
would  be  repaid.  That  phra^.  to  me.  heis 
acquired  a  very  specific  and  demonstra- 
ble meaning  in  tenns  of  the  precedents 
which  have  been  established  by  the  Bank 
and  its  Board  of  Directors — a  meaning 
which  is  binding  upon  the  Bank  in  the 
exercise  of  its  present  policy,  and  which 
we  have  taken  into  consideration  in  re- 
porting the  proposed  legislation. 

The  bill  as  introduced  would  have 
permitted  Eximbank  assistance  under  the 
new  facility  when  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors felt  that  in  their  judgment  such 
tiausactions   would   contribute   to   im- 


provement of  our  balance  of  payments. 
The  House  amended  this  part  of  the  leg- 
islation so  that  Eximbank  would  be  re- 
quired to  determine  that  any  transac- 
tions pui'suant  to  this  legislation  would 
offer  a  "'sufRcient  likelihood  of  repay- 
ment." This  amendment  would  tighten 
up  the  standard  that  Eximbank  would 
be  required  to  follow  under  the  new  pro- 
gram, and  in  my  judgment,  would  tighten 
it  up  consistent  with  the  testimony 
which  the  Bank  gave  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator indicate  what  he  means  by  "tighten 
up"?  It  would  -igaten  up  the  Senator 
says,  the  Bank's  obligation.  Does  the 
Senator  mean  tighten  it  up  beyond  what 
it  is  now? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No.  Tighten  it  up  be- 
yond what  some  fear  might  be  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  language  reported  in 
the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  B'5fRD  of  Virginia.  Would  the 
Senator  indicate  the  difference  between 
"offer  sufflcient  likelihood."  on  the  one 
hand,  and  "meet  reasonably  tests  of  as- 
surance," on  the  other  hand? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  will  undertake  to  dis- 
cuss that  feature  of  the  bill  in  my  pre- 
pared remarks,  and  will  be  happy  to  go 
into  it  further  to  any  extent  to  which  it 
may  be  desired  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Applications  would  be 
reviewed  by  Eximbank  to  determine  if  the 
transaction  could  be  supported  under  the 
regular'  direct  loan,  guarantee,  or  insur- 
ance program,  or  from  private  sources.  A 
transaction  that  did  not  meet  the  tradi- 
tional criteria  used  by  Eximbank  could 
then  be  considered  in  light  of  the  new 
authority.  Tliese  transactions  would  be 
specially  designated  on  the  books  of  the 
Bank. 

Mr  President  i  Mr.  Pell  in  the  chair  > . 
the  bill  provides  that  for  purposes  of 
calculating  charges  against  the  Bank's 
$13.5  billion  statutory  authority,  the  full 
amount  of  loans  and  25  percent  of  Exim- 
bank's  contractual  authority  under 
guarantees  and  insurance  would  be 
taken  into  account  under  the  new  au- 
thority. The  total  of  loans  would  be  lim- 
ited to  S500  million,  or,  theoretically,  the 
Bank  could  have  outstanding  S2  billion 
in  guarantees  and  insurance  if  no  loans 
were  involved.  However,  since  some  por- 
tion of  the  S500  million  would  be  used 
for  loans  which  are  chargeable  at  100 
percent,  the  portion  used  under  the  new 
program  should  not  approach  the  larger 
figure. 

Under  the  amended  House  bill,  loans 
in  default  imder  the  new  program  would 
be  char-ied  off  against  the  reserves  of 
the  Bank  up  to  SlOO  million.  The  next 
SlOO  million  of  losses  would  be  borne  by 
the  Ti-easui-y.  There  is  som.e  uncertainty 
under  the  House  bill  as  to  who  would  be 
resDonsible  for  any  losses  above  $200 
million,  if  the  losses  should  ever  reach 
that  amount.  Senator  Dirksen,  I  under- 
stand, has  .some  language  to  clear  up  any 
ambiguities  about  this  particular  House 
amendment. 


It  should  be  made  clear  that  while  the 
successful  operation  of  the  new  program 
will  undoubtedly  be  beneficial  to  the 
balance  of  payments,  we  siiould  not  ex- 
pect it  to  work  miracles  in  the  early  years 
of  its  operation.  This  pr.ogram  is  the  type 
of  long-range  farsmhted  approach  that 
over  time  should  yield  sub.'itantial  bene- 
fits to  our  payments  accounts  by  stimu- 
lating additional  trade.  Hopefully,  the 
new  authority  would  permit  our  prod- 
ucts to  become  established  in  new  mar- 
kets where  the  potential  for  follow-on 
sales  is  promising.  It  should  help  the 
United  Stales  more  effectively  to  meet 
competition  from  other  countries  that 
push  their  exports  aggressively. 

Unfortunately,  many  U.S.  companies 
are  not  now  involved  in  the  exportini; 
of  their  products.  Many  others  are  only 
involved  in  exporting  to  a  limited 
extent.  The  major  reason  for  the  lack 
of  enthusiasm  by  many  of  our  compa- 
nies concerning  the  expansion  into  for- 
eign markets  has  been  that  they  have 
been  able  to  sell  their  products  relative- 
ly easily  in  domestic  markets.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  legislation  will  provide  an  in- 
centive for  many  U.S.  busine.sses  to  be- 
come more  active  in  the  exporting  field. 

Over  the  last  decade,  Mr.  President. 
our  exports  have  averaged  about  4  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  jjroduct.  The 
level  of  imports  as  a  percentage  of  GNP 
has  been  steadily  rising  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  for  1967  it  was  3.4  percent. 

The  objective  of  this  legislation  is  to 
raise  the  level  of  U.S.  exports  perhap.« 
to  4.3  percent  or  even  higher  over  the 
next  5  years  by  penetrating  new  foreign 
markets  and  encouraging  new  export- 
ers in  the  U.S.  industrial  ranks.  We  will 
have  to  count  on  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  which  now  finances  about  10  or 
11  percent  of  all  exports  sold  on  credit, 
to  help  us  reach  that  objective. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  recognize.- 
that  it  is  only  repayment  of  principal 
and  interest,  and  not  credit  sales,  as 
such,  that  will  contribute  to  our  balancc- 
of-payments  position. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
statement  as  it  was  emphasized  over  and 
over  again  in  the  hearings  before  the 
committee.  The  Export-Import  Bank 
recognizes  that  it  is  only  repayment  of 
principal  and  interest,  and  not  credit 
sales,  as  such,  that  will  contribute  to  our 
balance-of-payments  position. 

Consequently,  the  Bank  will  by  no 
means  approve  every  loan  application 
which  it  receives.  The  Eximbank  has 
never  been  a  soft  loan  agency,  nor  do  we 
intend  that  the  new  export  facility  v.ould 
be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Is  this,  in  effect,  a 
softening  up  of  loan  requirements  of  tht 
Export-Import  Bank? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  softening  up  of  terms  with  re- 
spect *"o  payment  of  principal  or  payment 
of  interest.  It  would  permit  the  Bank  to 
consider  credit  risks,  which,  imder  its 
current  authority,  are  excluded  from 
support. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  knows 
wt  had  the  World  Bank,  vhere  we  put 
in  the  soft  loan  window  of  IDA.  Then 
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we  had  a  Bank  for  South  America,  in 
whicli  we  put  in  the  social  progress  soft 
loan  window  then  we  formed  the  Asian 
Bank.  That  one  at  least  started  out  with- 
out a  soft  loan  window,  but  now  a  major 
effort  is  going  to  get  into  it  a  .soft  loan 
window. 

The  one  international  setup  we  had 
that  was  apparently  pioceeding  on  wliat 
might  be  called  a  normal  business  basis 
under  .sound  accounting  or  and  loan 
piinciples.  like  any  otner  reputable  i-ui- 
vate  bank,  was  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
I  am  not  on  the  committee  involved, 
althougii  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  I  have  watched 
with  increa.sing  aiiprehension  all  this  de- 
.'^l;•t■'  to  install  toll  loan  windows  every- 
v.iieie,  .so  as  to.  in  effect,  "tap  the  till" 
oi  I'ae  United  States  for  the  benefit  of 
iho.se  outside  of  this  country. 

I  was  intere.sted  in  the  Asian  Bank, 
into  which  we  agreed  to  put  money  in 
December   1965. 

This  year,  when  tlie  que.stion  of  a  .soft 
loan  window  came  up,  we  asked  how 
much  of  tliat  SI  billion  in  the  Asian  Bank 
iiad  been  loaned  out:  and  found  not  one 
cent  had  been  loaned. 

I  do  not  use  the  word  in  a  derogatoiy 
.•.en.se.  but  if  we  "infect"  also  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  with  the  same  type  and 
character  of  soft  loan  tiotential  by  .say- 
ing, "You  do  not  have  to  be  rea.sonably 
sure  that  the  loanee  will  rejiay."  do  we 
not.  to  .some  extent,  destroy  the  last 
really  busine.ss-like  international  bank 
V  o  have  in  this  Gnveinment  todav? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  I  understand  the 
characteristics  of  the  .so-called  soft  loan 
'd  which  the  Senator  referred,  those 
characteristics  have  to  do  with  terms  of 
:epayment.  interest  rates,  downpayment 
.f  quired,  and  periods  of  grace  where  no 
pavment  of  jiiincipal  and  interest  v,-ould 
b?  required,  and  the  like.  There  is  noth- 
ing of  that  kind  involved  in  this  legisla- 
tion. There  was  nothing  of  that  kind  in- 
volved in  the  form  in  which  the  Senate 
committee  reported  the  legislation  to  the 
floor,  and  certainly  that  was  not  the  in- 
tent. The  amendments  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  clarified  that  intent 
even  more  than  the  Senate  version  of  the 
legislation. 

For  example,  there  is  a  House  amend- 
ment before  us,  of  which  the  committee 
approves,  to  the  effect  that  the  u-sual 
Export -Import  Bank  terms  and  inter- 
est rates  would  apply  under  the  new 
program.  There  is  no  .suggestion  or  hint 
in  any  testimony  on  the  part  of  Presi- 
dent Linder.  or  those  representing  the 
bank,  that  soft  loans  or  any  charac- 
teristics associated  with  that  phrase 
V  nuid  be  intended  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  May  I  make  a 
short  observation.  I  have  served  on  many 
bank  boards,  as  I  know  also  has  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  in  his  career. 

There  would  appear  to  be  no  real  dif- 
ference between  the  softest  of  terms  to 
somebody  capable  of  repaying,  and  harsh 
terms  to  somebody  incapable  of  paying. 
Therefore.  I  do  not  think  it  entirely 
ri?ht  to  talk  about  the  fact  that,  because 
the  terms  are  not  soft,  the  loan  is  auto- 
matically not  a  soft  loan.  The  one  thing 
any  banker  wants  to  know  about  first. 
when  he  lends,  is:  Will  the  loan  'oe 
repaid? 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
utely  right.  However,  again,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  degree  and  semantics.  We  could 
describe  the  Export-Import  Bank  in  its 
present  authority  as  involving  .soft  loans 
since  in  the  sense  it  is  intended  to  cover 
risks  which  arc  not  conventional  in  con- 
ventional banking  circles.  To  that  extent, 
one  might  say  they  are  softer  than  bank 
loans. 

In  the  same  way.  one  could  call  the 
Small  Business  Administration  a  soft 
loan  agency  in  the  .sen.se  it  is  intended 
to  provide  lending  authority  in  those  in- 
stances wliere  credit  is  not  available  from 
private  banking  circles.  Indeed,  a  condi- 
tion nf  the  SBA  law  is  that  a  showing 
mu.st  be  made  by  the  borrower  that  he 
cannot  get  the  loan  from  conventional 
banking  circles.  I  cite  this  example  not 
in  direct  response,  but  to  show  the  dif- 
ficulty in  spelling  out  semantically  the 
difference  between  the  application  of  the 
bank's  present  authority — that  inter- 
pretative job  gained  by  years  of  experi- 
ence and  the  new  philo.sophy  in  the 
House  bill  'oefore  us,  that  of  substantial 
likelihood  of  repayment. 

The  bank  meticulously  reshaped  pres- 
ent policies  and  one  has  only  to  .study 
the  description  of  that  iiolicy.  The  phrase 
"reasonable  assurance  of  repayment"  has 
not  only  an  illustrative  effect  but  it  is  a 
positive  restiictive  effect  that  may  not 
have  been  tlie  intent  when  that  legisla- 
tion was  first  adopted. 

So  the  bank  v.ill  not  breach  here  its 
expressed  authority  or  even  its  interpre- 
tation of  that  authority  because  of  its 
commitment  not  only  to  the  statute  but 
to  interpretation  of  the  statute. 

If  we  liad  the  original  language  "rea- 
sonable assurance  of  repayment"  before 
us  in  today's  world  climate  without  the 
precedent,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  bank 
could  u.se  that  authority  in  the  way  it 
intends  to  use  new  authority,  if  granted, 
but  it  is  bound  by  ijrecedents  and  now 
undertakes  to  expand  its  authority. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  make  another  observation.  No  one  is 
more  for  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration than  I.  No  one  has  greater  re- 
spect for  the  ability  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  in  this  ficlc^.  and  in  many  other 
fields.  But  when  he  describes  compara- 
bility of  this  development,  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  I  believe  he  an- 
.swers  the  point  I  was  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator should  draw  the  conclusion  the 
words  might  imply.  All  I  am  trying  to 
show  is  that  when  one  is  in  the  process 
of  applying  for  funds  of  this  kind,  case 
by  case,  the  loan  applications,  which 
vary  in  decree  and  purpose  as  to  credit 
risks,  represent  a  degree  of  subjective 
judgment  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  spell 
out  guidelines  for  in  this  legislation. 

All  I  am  trying  to  suggest,  by  com- 
parison with  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, is  that  various  administrators 
of  SBA  have  had  .similar  problems  in  un- 
dertaking to  apply  policy  to  classes  of 
risks  not  ecceptable  to  banking  author- 
ities. It  is  that  kind  of  difference  that 
the  Bank  would  be  in\olvcd  in  interpret- 
ing. It  is  a  vague,  subjective  kind  of 
thins.  I  am  not  tiyin.2  to  suggest  that 
the  SBA  is  the  precedent  for  this  legis- 
lation 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri would  forbear  for  a  moment.  Under 
the  present  language  of  the  act  which  in 
bankers'  terminology  is  hii:hly  restric- 
tive, we  cannot  adjust  to  the  Indonesia 
.situation,  where  Sukarno  collapsed  the 
entire  economy  of  the  country,  expropri- 
ated everything,  and  threw  out  the  en- 
trepreneurs from  all  over  the  world  who 
had  invested  in  his  country.  That  regime 
has  been  overturned,  and  still  the  In- 
donesian economy  is  in  a  state  of  col- 
la  p.se. 

Now  there  is  in  existence  in  Indonesia, 
under  Suharto,  a  government  which  has 
been  trying  to  get  Indonesia  back  on  its 
feet,  and  to  bring  back  foreign  invest- 
ments to  develop  the  country  which  has 
i^reat  resources  for  development.  Under 
the  present  .state  of  its  economy  and  its 
monetary  system,  the  old  provisions  of 
the  Ex-Im  law  would  serve  as  a  restric- 
tion on  any  effort  on  our  part  to  en- 
courage investment  of  American  capital 
in  Indonesia  and  to  aid  in  the  process  of 
rehabilitating  the  country  which  is 
iwtentially  a  j::ieat  ally  of  the  West. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  objection  to  lending  money  to  In- 
donesia. But  we  have  already  given  away 
over  $180  billion — more  than  half  our 
debt — to  other  countries.  I  .saw  recent 
figures  to  ihe  effect  that  the  U.S  debt  is 
S43  billion  more  than  the  total  debt  of 
all  the  other  countries  in  the  world  com- 
bined. I  have  watched  with  a  .sort  of 
fascination,  this  operation  develop. 
When  we  cannot  give  or  soft-loan  lend 
any  more  on  a  unilateral  basis,  we  begin 
to  search  around  on  a  bilateral  basis. 
That  is  v.hat  happened  to  the  World 
Bank,  to  the  Asian  Bank,  and  to  the  IDA 
Bank. 

I  wa.s  hoping  there  would  be  one  bank 
left  where  the  question  of  how  the  board 
of  directors  decided  they  would  use  the 
taxpayers'  money  would  be  comparable 
to  normal  business  practice. 

We  often  find  that  tlie  very  country 
we  are  supporting  is  the  country  which 
shortly  turns  its  political  government  in- 
to a  different  type  and  character.  In 
justification  of  that  remark.  I  would 
refer  the  able  Senator  from  Texas  to  a 
recent  article  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  which  starts  off  with  a  quotation 
from  the  head  of  the  Vietcong  express- 
ing jiis  gratitude  to  the  United  States. 
He  says  they  never  could  have  lasted  if 
it  were  not  lor  the  materiel  and  supplies 
this  country  had  been  good  enough  to 
send  them,  even  if  it  was  done  indirectly. 
Sarcastic  no  doubt,  but  effective. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  I  could  pursue  the 
point  further.  I  imderstand  what  the 
Senator  is  referring  to.  In  any  case,  the 
ix)int  that  I  wa.s  trying  to  make  is.  I 
think  there  is  a  good  potential  in  In- 
donesia for  the  United  States  to  help  de- 
velop that  country.  Under  the  pre\ ailing 
language  in  the  cun-cnt  lec;i.slation,  the 
lenders  and  their  associates  could  con- 
scientiously loan  money  to  the  extent 
that  it  could  be  regarded  as  a  pood  risk. 
Once  we  get  the  infusion  of  capital,  we 
could  go  ahead  and  orient  it  later.  In- 
donesia is  devoting  90  percent  of  its  ef- 
forts to  civic  actions  rather  than  to  mill- 
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tary.  so  that  I  think  ultimately  this  is 
a  good  risk  for  us.  another  potential  for 
us,  because  this  country  is  so  tre- 
mendously great  in  resources  that  it 
could  be  a  wealthy  country. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Is  this  legislation 
based  on  sending  money  to  Indonesia? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Not  entirely.  I  use  In- 
donesia just  as  an  illustration. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  hope  that 
just  once,  we  could  see  some  figures 
showing  why  it  is  important  for  us  not 
to  give  or  lend  money  to  some  other 
country,  what  with  all  the  gigantic  social 
and  financial  problems  we  have  here  at 
home.  plu.s  all  the  wars  and  war  prep- 
arations we  have  around  the  world. 
Maybe  we  could  withdraw  a  bit,  instead 
of  constantly  expanding,  to  the  point 
where  it  affects  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  an  economic 
collapse  would,  in  the  long  run.  be  just 
as  serious  as  a  military  defeat. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Maine  has  answered  that  question:  that 
what  we  are  doing  here  is  engaging  in  an 
exercise  in  semantics  as  to  what  is  a  risk. 
We  cannot  stick  by  the  dogmas  of  the 
past.  We  must  make  progress  and. 
therefore,  we  must  adjust  the  language 
to  the  times. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
finish  my  prepared  remarks  at  this  point. 
I  emphasize  again  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  has  never  been  a  soft  loan 
agency,  nor  is  it  intended  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank's  new  expansion  fa- 
cility would  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
The  objective  here — in  further  response 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
soui-i — is  directly  in  our  national  inter- 
est: that  is.  to  improve  our  balance-of- 
payments  position. 

In  other  words,  the  new  authority 
would  not  be  in  any  sense  a  form  of  for- 
eign aid— another  AID  program— where 
long  terms  and  low  interest  rates  are  cus- 
tomary. Eximbank's  usual  repayment 
term.s  and  standard  interest  rates  would 
apply  under  the  new  program.  "Usual 
repayment  terms "  are  understood  to 
mean  the  downpayments  and  maturities 
which  are  normally  used  in  international 
trade  for  goods  being  sold,  unless  it  is 
demonstrated  that  longer  terms  are  nec- 
essary to  match  offers  of  government- 
supported  credit  being  extended  by  our 
foreign  competitors  for  a  particular  piece 
of  business.  Standard  interest  rates  at 
the  present  time  are  6  percent  for  a  di- 
rect loan  to  a  foreign  borrower.  A  House 
amendment  would  write  into  the  law  a 
provision  that  the  usual  Eximbank  terms 
and  interest  rates  would  apply  under 
the  new  program. 

Eximbank  expects  normal  cash  pay- 
ments and  exporter  participation  in 
transactions  to  the  same  extent  as  are 
now  applicable  under  the  regular  pro- 
gram. Most  of  the  new  authorizations 
will  be  for  short  and  medium  term  trans- 
actions, usually  on  terms  providing  for 
repayment  over  a  period  not  exceeding 
5  years.  Most  of  the  new  transactions 
wouM  be  financed  by  U.S.  commercial 
banks  under  Eximbank's  guarantee,  or 
by  the  exporter  himself  under  an  insur- 
ance policy  provided  by  the  Foreign 
Credit  Insurance  Association  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Eximbank. 
The   program   would    concentrate   on 


short  and  medium  term  transactions 
since  the  sooner  the  dollars  flow  back 
into  this  coimtry,  the  more  help  will  they 
be  in  alleviating  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  crisis. 

Eximbank  does  not  plan  to  instigate 
an  international  credit  war  by  making 
its  terms  too  attractive. 

Eximbank  could,  under  the  new  au- 
thority, consider  loans  .where  the  credit 
worthiness  of  the  customer  may  not  be 
first  rate,  or  where  the  customer  is  lo- 
cated in  a  country  in  which  Eximbank 
may  be  overexposed  from  past  loans. 
Eximbank  could  give  more  consideration 
to  making  loans  in  those  countries  where 
potential  political  problems  might  other- 
wise deter  them.  It  is  also  contemplated 
that  credits  would  be  extended  to  devel- 
oped countries  as  well  as  to  the  less-de- 
veloped countries. 

The  new  program  could  be  extended 
to  countries  that  are  being  phased  out  of 
the  AID  program.  This  could  include 
those  countries  where  the  external  debt 
is  fairly  high  and  traditional  credit 
terms  are  not  available,  and  where  new 
businesses  appear  to  be  getting  under- 
way. Eximbank  might  also  contemplate 
making  additional  credit  available  to 
foreign  buyers  who  may  now  have  a 
$50,000  line  of  credit  from  our  exporters 
by  expanding  tliis  amount  to  S75.000. 

The  new  export  expansion  facility,  had 
11  been  in  effect,  could  have  been  used  in 
a  number  of  different  types  of  trans- 
actions, several  of  which  I  shall  men- 
tion : 

First.  The  special  account  could  have 
been  utilized  to  finance  the  sale  of  dlesel 
locomotives  to  a  Latin  American  coun- 
try, which  would  have  assured  substan- 
tial follow-on  sales  of  spare  parts  there- 
after and  would  have  given  American 
fii-ms  a  favored  market  position  on  fu- 
ture orders  of  locomotives. 

Second.  The  special  account  could  help 
assure  as  much  as  S500.000  annually  in 
sales  by  an  American  firm  to  an  African 
customer. 

Third.  If  available  at  the  time,  the 
special  account  might  have  assured  ap- 
proximately S20  to  325  million  in  sales 
from  the  United  States  to  Iran  In  com- 
pressor equipment  for  a  petrochemical 
plant. 

Fourth.  The  special  account  could 
have  assured  the  sale  of  an  electric 
power  generating  unit  for  Korea. 

Fifth.  The  special  account  would  per- 
mit Eximbank  to  increase  its  financing 
for  priority  exports  to  Brazil. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks  a  more 
detailed  explanation  of  these  transact- 
ions from  the  Commerce  Department. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objections,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  1.' 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the.se 
illustrations  from  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment are  intended  to  suggest  ways  in 
which  the  special  authority  might  have 
been  used  in  the  past  and  in  which  it 
might  be  used  in  the  future  if  the  Bank 
is  given  that  authority. 

In  order  to  provide  guidance  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  in  administering 
the  new  account,  the  President  an- 
nounced when  he  proposed  this  legisla- 
tion that  he  will  establish  an  Export 
Expansion  Advisory  Committee,  chaired 


by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Applica- 
tions for  loans,  guarantees,  and  insur- 
ance would  be  examined,  processed  and 
developed  by  Eximbank  personnel.  Tlic 
Advisory  Committee  would  be  available 
for  consultation  in  connection  with  those 
iransactions  which  did  not  meet  the 
standard  Eximbank  criteria.  The  panel 
would  be  made  up  of  various  experts  m 
this  field. 

The  House  amended  the  bill  to  pro- 
hibit any  Eximbank  assistance  under  the 
new  program  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  defense  articles  or  defense  services. 
Although  Chairman  Under  stated  in  un- 
equivocal terms  that  the  new  authority 
would  not  be  used  for  such  purchases.  I 
think  it  will  be  helpful  to  have  this  pro- 
hibition written  into  the  legislation. 

In  conclusion.  I  believe  the  new  pro- 
gram can  make  a  valuable  contribution 
to  our  balance  of  payments.  This  legis- 
lation was  supported  by  all  the  interested 
agencies  of  Government,  including  Elxim- 
bank.  Treasury  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ments, as  well  as  by  exporters  and  bank- 
ers active  in  this  field.  There  appears  to 
be  general  agreement  that  the  legislation 
will  be  helpful  in  expanding  our  trade. 
Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  the  Senate  act 
favorably  on  this  legislation. 
Exhibit  1 
eximbank   overexposure  in   ir.^n 

If  available  at  the  time,  the  special  ac- 
count might  have  assured  approximately  S20 
to  $25  million  in  sales  from  the  United  States 
to  Iran  in  compressor  equipment  for  a  petro- 
chemical plant. 

An  American  bidder  was  Invited  to  supply 
S20  to  $25  million  of  gas  engine  compressors 
and  auxiliary  equipment  In  which  the  Arm 
had  technical  leadership.  In  addition  to  the 
initial  order,  follow-on  orders  of  $200,000  in 
sp.ire  parts  were  expected.  Market  penetra- 
tion also  was  involved  in  this  transaction, 
since  a  successful  bid  would  nave  placed  the 
Srm  in  a  position  to  bid  on  additional  equip- 
ment for  an  Iranian  petrochemical  plant 
European  Arms  allegedly  were  able  to  offer 
favorable  credit  terms  supported  by  their 
governments. 

Eximbank  was  unable  to  respond  affirma- 
tively because  of  its  current  high  level  r,: 
commitments  in  Iran,  and  potential  U.S.  ex- 
ports were  lost  to  firms  in  Europe. 

Iran  has  substantial  promise  .is  ;i  markc 
for  U.S.  exports.  If  .American  exporters  art 
to  achieve  their  full  potential  in  this  market, 
it  will  be  necessar>-  to  make  available  more 
adequate  and  more  flexible  financing. 

MARKET  PENEXr.ATION  AND  FOLLOW-ON  SALES  IN 
L.ATIN  AMERICA 

The  special  account  could  have  been  uti- 
lized to  finance  the  sale  of  diesel  locomotives 
to  a  Latin  American  country,  which  would 
have  assured  substantial  follow-on  sales  n: 
spare  parts  thereafter  and  would  have  given 
.American  firms  a  favored  market  position  or. 
future  orders  of  locomotives. 

A  Latin  .American  railroad  asked  for  bici.- 
on  60  dlesel  locomotives  worth  approximatelv 
$10  million.  Besides  the  initial  order,  follow- 
on  sales  of  spare  parts  over  the  next  17  year- 
would  have  amounted  to  approximately  !:■ 
to  30  percent  of  the  value  of  the  initial  orrier. 
Placement  of  American  equipment  in  th:- 
marl'et  would,  moreover,  have  assured  Ameri- 
can companies  of  a  favored  position  for  future 
dlesel  orders. 

Because  of  the  foreign  exchange  difficti.- 
ties  of  the  particular  L^.tin  American  cou-;- 
trv  involved.  Eximbank  was  able  to  offer  on.v 
credit  terms  that  were  less  competitive  ;n 
Interest  and  in  maturity  than  that  offered 
by  a  European  firm.  The  export  was  lost  to 
the  United  States. 
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KEEPING  A  BUYER  IN  AFRICA 

The  special  account  could  help  assure  as 
much  as  $500,000  annually  in  sales  by  an 
.\merican  firm  to  an  African  customer. 

A  government  bus  line  in  an  African  coun- 
try has  been  buying  up  to  $500,000  of  tires  a. 
year  from  a  large  American  manufacturer 
on  a  cod.  basis.  Now  several  foreign  com- 
panies arc  seeking  to  break  into  the  market 
\)v  uflenng  1-year  credit. 

The  American  firm  countered  with  six- 
month  credit  terms  and  believed  it  could 
ji.ive  kept  the  customer  because  of  its  supe- 
rior product.  However,  for  its  own  protection 
the  American  firm  asked  Eximbank  for  credit 
insurance  against  the  possibility  of  non-pay- 
ment. 

Because  the  bus  line  does  not  operate  on 
;i  profit-making  basis  and  is  partially  de- 
pendent on  a  government  svibsidy.  Eximbank 
was  unable  to  offer  the  insurance,  unless 
jjayment  was  guaranteed  through  a  bank 
letter  of  credit.  Tills  condition  led  the  btis 
company  to  shift  its  order  to  a  Belgian  com- 
petitor, with  the  lo.ss  of  $500,000  in  sales  lor 
the  United  States  this  year. 

SELLING   TO    A    COUNTRY    WITH    HIGH    DEBT- 
SERVICING    OBLIGATIONS 

Tlie  special  account  could  have  .assured  the 
-ale  of  an  electric  power  generating  unit  for 
Korea. 

The  Korean  Government  applied  to  Exim- 
bank to  finance  one  unit  of  a  two-unit  power 
plant  on  commercial  terms.  Another  unit  was 
10  have  been  supplied  by  an  American  manu- 
i.icturer  under  AIT)  financing.  Tlie  United 
.states  is  competitive  in  this  type  of  plant, 
and  it  would  have  been  sensible  to  have  .an 
.•\merican  supplier  for  both  units  in  order 
•o  take  advantage  of  equipment  and  spare 
p.irts  compatibility  and  a  unified  staff  of 
•echnical  personnel.  Eximbank  was  unable 
-.0  finance  the  project  because  of  some  un- 
rcrtainties  regarding  Korea's  foreign  ex- 
change position  in  the  1970's  reflecting  in- 
creased foreign  debt  repayments.  .\lso.  the 
iroject  would  have  preempted  funds  for 
>ther  Korean  projects  Eximbank  was  con- 
Mdering  at  the  time.  Subsequently,  the  order 
:tll  to  a  German  firm  with  financing  on 
I  ommercial  terms. 

Present  indications  are  that  Korea  will 
continue  to  develop  rapidly  and  to  maintain 
a  high  level  of  export  earnings  and  imports. 
Whether  American  or  foreign  suppliers  meet 
Korea's  import  needs  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  availability  of  financing.  Several 
other  Korean  power  projects  have  Ijeen  sup- 
plied by  foreign  competitors  on  terms  vary- 
ing between  5  to  20  years. 

It  also  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Japanese 
i-.,tve  normalized  their  relationships  with 
Korea,  and  they  have  agreed  to  put  in  >-800 
million  of  tied  .assistance  over  10  years.  1300 
million  of  which  are  on  commercial  terms. 
The  Koreans  would  very  much  like  to  diver- 
sify their  sources  of  supply  and  have  asked 
lus  to  increase  our  commercial  presence  in 
Korea.  The  Department  of  Commerce  plans 
■ri  step  up  its  trade  promotion  activities  in 
Korea,  and  it  would  be  most  useful  if  more 
flexible  U.S.  credit  facilities  were  available. 

EXIMBANK  KXrOSURE  IN  BRAZIL 

The  special  account  would  permit  Exim- 
bank to  increase  its  financing  for  priority 
experts  to  Brazil. 

Brazil's  international  credit  standing  has 
•aken  a  turn  for  the  better  in  recent  years. 
partly  as  a  result  of  the  healthier  economic 
climate  fostered  by  our  economic  assistance 
pngrara.  Foreign  businessmen  have  taken 
advantage  cf  the  more  favorable  market 
Situation  and  have  expanded  their  exports  to 
Brazil,  in  part  through  liberalizing  their 
credit  terms  to  Brazilian  customers.  Due  to 
Kxlmbank's  considerable  exposure  in  Brazil 
i"!  over  S600  million,  it  has  been  forced  to  hold 
back  on  financial  commitments  in  this 
promising  market:  and  expsrt  sales  have  been 
lost  by  American  .suppliers. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Before  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  can  determine 
whether  to  support  or  oijpose  the  legis- 
lation, he  would  need  to  know  how  the 
criteria  to  meet  the  test  of  the  likelihood 
of  repayment  differs  from  the  current 
criteria  to  meet  the  test  of  reasonable 
a.ssurance  of  repayment.  What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  I  can  say  to  the 
Senator  only  that  the  difference  can  be 
iieihaps  .suggested  by  the  kinds  of  illus- 
trations which  I  have  put  in  the  Record. 
Let  me  say  this  to  the  Senator:  Sup- 
po.se  we  had  before  us.  not  the  jiresent 
language,  but  the  language  of  the  pre.sent 
law.  'rea.sonable  assurance  of  repay- 
ment." Suppose  we  had  that  language, 
without  any  background  in  the  context 
of  the  pre.sent  world  of  international  fi- 
nance, and  the  floor  managers  of  the  bill 
was  asked  to  explain  under  what  sit- 
uations loans  would  be  made  under  that 
kind  of  language.  I  think  the  Senator 
would  have  as  much  difficulty  in  trying  to 
describe  the  exact  application  of  that 
language  as  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
and  I  are  having  with  respect  to  the 
language  before  us. 

We  went  into  it  at  considerable  length 
with  Chaiiman  Linder.  in  the  hearings 
and  outside  the  healings,  to  try  to  get  the 
difference  .-pellcd  out  as  explicitly  as 
po.ssible.  Unfortunately,  that  is  not  po.ssi- 
ble  unless  you  have  the  applications  be- 
fore you. 

We  can  say  these  things  about  it.  First 
of  all.  the  language  as  added  by  the 
Hou.se  bill,  will  be  somewhat  more  liberal 
than  the  present  language  of  the  statute. 
We  can  .say.  .secondly,  the  pre.sent  lan- 
ixuace  is  somewhat  more  restrictive  than 
would  be  the  case  under  the  new  author- 
ity. We  ran  say.  thirdly,  that  the  direc- 
tors of  Eximbank.  in  applying  their 
pre.sent  policy,  have  undctakcn  to  do  .so 
with  great  meticulousness  and  with  an 
exercise  of  self-discipline  and  self- 
restraint  in  the  l-ght  of  their  interp:-cta- 
tion  that  the  words  of  their  pre.sent  au- 
thority have  a  clear  meaning  in  credit 
terms.  Eximbank  will  consider  the  new 
language  with  the  .same  con.servative  ap- 
proach that  they  u.se  with  respect  to  their 
pre.sent  authority. 

There  is  no  way  for  me  or  anyone  else, 
other  than  by  examples  from  the  Bank's 
i-ecord.  to  spell  out  what  kind  of  loans 
would  be  approved  and  what  kind  of 
loans  would  not  be  approved. 

We  can  say  about  this  authority,  fur- 
ther, what  i  have  already  undertaken 
to  say  in  my  prepared  iemark.<=:  that  is. 
that  the  new  langua^ie  v.-ill  net  mean 
any  relaxation  of  the  down  payment 
requirements:  that  it  will  not  mean  any 
aclaxation  with  respect  to  the  repayment 
of  loans:  that  it  will  not  mean  any  re- 
laxation with  respect  to  the  interest 
charge:  and  other  traditional  terms  will 
not  be  relaxed. 

Wc  are  lalkin-?  about  situations  with 
respect  to  foreign  countries  and  busi- 
nes.ses  purchasing  U.S.  equipment  deal- 
ing with  exportcr.s.  from  our  country,  who 
are  not  now  in  the  field,  and  the  Bank 
considers  that  there  is  a  promise  of  im- 
proving our  i^ayments  position  while  still 


retaining  sufficient  likelihood  of  repay- 
ment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  What  the  Senator  is  .say- 
ing, is  lie  not.  is  that  certainly  this  is 
not  a  soft  loan  under  the  terms  of  the 
loan.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  terms  re- 
main the  same.  They  are.  in  effect,  liard 
terms.  What  we  aie  talking  about  is  the 
fact  that  we  want  to  go  into  the  aieas 
that  could  be  considered  higher  risk 
areas  under  the  conventional  and  tradi- 
tional understanding  of  the  language  as 
it  oxi.sts  in  the  original  bill. 

What  we  arc  .saying  heic  is,  that  where 
there  is  a  potential  for  repayment,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  potential  for  develop- 
ment, wc  do  not  want  to  be  bound  by 
existing  precedent  as  established  under 
exi.sting  language,  which  precedent  might 
not  have  exi.sted  had  that  language  been 
created  in  this  ses.sion  of  the  Congre.s.s. 
Would  that  seem  to  be  a  fair  as.se.s.sment  ? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
said,  in  shorter  comment  than  I.  pre- 
cisely what  is  involved  here.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  be  prcci.se  in  detail  with  respect 
to  the  future  application  of  a  policy  such 
as  this. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Viipinia.  Mt .  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  another  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Viipinia.  I  assume  the 
purpo,se  of  the  legislation  is  to  assist  or 
encourage  the  Eximbank  to  make  moie 
risky  loans  than  it  has  made  up  to  date. 
Is  that  a  fair  appraisal"' 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr,  MUSKIE.  In  a  liteial  .--en.se.  that 
is  true:  in  the  sense  that  the  Bank  would 
be  in  a  po.sition  to  entertain  risks  that 
it  is  not  now  willing  to  undertake  in  the 
.same  way  that  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration considers  risks,  or  the  conven- 
tional banks  of  the  country:  but  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
words  of  the  Senator  imply  that  the  SBA 
is  going  off  the  deep  end  in  some  way. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  another  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  to  allow  me  to  help 
partially  answer  the  question  pro- 
pounded to  the  Senator  from  Maine?  I 
think  it  is  pertinent.  On  page  29  of  the 
hearings  there  is  a  memorandum  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Tower  I  irom 
Harold  Linder.  It  is  a  memorandum  in 
the  form  of  a  question  and  answer.  One 
of  the  questions  propounded  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  to  Mr.  Linder  was  this : 
Question:  Tlie  determination  of  "reason- 
able assurance"  of  the  repayment  is  made  by 
the  Bank  Board  under  the  basic  act  and  the 
Board  will  determine  under  this  bill  what 
transactions  do  not  carry  with  them  "rea- 
sonable assurance  of  repayment."  Isn't  it  true 
that  in  its  regular  operations  the  Biink  has 
approved  transactions  that  might  be  classed 
on  the  riskier  side  of  "reasonable  a.ssurance 
of  repayment?" 

Answer:  Yes.  we  believe  we  have  operated 
at  the  outer  limits  of  our  present  authority 
in  respect  of  .some  of  our  credits 

Question:  Isn't  it  true  that  under  the  pro- 
visions of  both  the  basic  Act  of  the  Bank  and 
S.  3218  the  judement  of  the  Board  in  deter- 
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mining  Bank  participation  in  transactions 
can  run  the  gamut  from  no  risk  to  a  riskier 
than  usual  situation? 

Answer:  Export  transactions  supported 
under  tiie  Bank's  existing  authority  do  range 
from  those  with  little  real  risk  to  those  with 
a  substantial  degree  of  risk,  even  though  the 
Board  concludes  that  reasonable  assurance  of 
repayment  exists.  However,  transactions  un- 
der the  S  3218  authority  will  by  detinition 
all  be  on  the  riskier  side,  due  to  either  com- 
mercial or  political  factors. 

So.  I  offer  this  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  because  I  think  his  question 
was  very  appropriate,  to  point  out  this 
subject  has  been  covered  by  our  col- 
leagues from  Texas  in  those  questions 
and  answers. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  make  a  comment 
on  this  point? 

Mr  MUSKIE.  May  I  say,  first  of  all, 
there  is  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  or  the  Senator  from 
Texas  or  anyone  else  to  sus^gest  that  this 
does  not  open  up  the  doer  to  supporting 
riskier  loans  than  those  now  permitted 
under  ttie  Eximbank's  present  statutoi-y 
authority,  as  interpreted  by  the  Bank 
over  a  period  extending  back  to  1934. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator say  ir  doe.s  or  does  not  do  that? 

Mr.  MUSKIE  It  does.  The  question 
was  whether  the  bill  represents  a  con- 
tinuation of  present  policy  or  more  lib- 
eral policy.  Obviously  it  is  a  more  liberal 
policy. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
says  he  does  want  to  emphasize  that  it 
does  permit  the  Bank  to  make  more  risky 
loans  than  :t  has  marte  in  tne  past? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  correct.  There 
is  no  question  about  it.  Whether  it  goes 
beyond  the  bounds  of  a  rational  policy 
for  our  country,  in  the  light  of  oiu'  pres- 
ent balance-of-paym.ents  problem,  is  a 
question  which  each  of  us  must  answer 
for  himself. 

The  Bank  has  demonstrated  over  the 
period  of  its  history  for  34  years  that  it 
could  follow  a  riskier  policy,  to  use  the 
Senator's  phrase,  than  conventional 
banks  were  prepared  to  follow,  and  still 
opora:e  within  sound  limits.  It  has  still 
not  only  shown  a  record  of  minimal 
losses,  but  in  addition,  has  been  able  to 
pay  to  the  Treasury  $535  million  as  a 
profit  on  its  transactions. 

The  Bank  is  now  saying  to  us  that  on 
tiie  basis  of  this  salutary  experience,  it  is 
possible,  in  its  judgment,  that  it  is  sound 
to  liberalize  the  risks  which  the  Bank 
would  cover. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  What  the  Sen- 
ator is  saying  is  that  the  Bank  is  a  bank 
of  last  resort  in  many  cases,  that  it  has 
taken  higher  risks,  that  that  is  one  of 
the  pui-poses  of  it,  that  the  legislation 
was  enacted  so  that  it  could  and  would 
take  risks,  and  it  has  taken  risks.  Now. 
what  this  measure  proposes  that  it  do 
is  §0  beyond  that,  and  take  even  more 
rislcs  "^ 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  commend  the  Bank.  I  think  it  has  done 
a  good  job. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  bill  reflects  the 
Bank's  recommendation. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  think  I  would 
support  this  recommendation  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  Bank's  experience 
has  been  very  good,  even  in  higher  risk 
areas. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  seems  to  me 
what  we  want  to  do  is  establish  a  for- 
ward looking  policy  that  will  .stand  for 
a  good  many  years.  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  do  that  on  a  personality  basis.  As 
I  say.  I  commend  the  Bank;  I  think  it 
has  done  a  good  job. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  We  did  not  sugge.st  that 
this  be  done  on  a  personality  basis.  Over 
34  years,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
personalities  involved.  What  we  have, 
rather,  is  a  34-year  period  of  policy- 
making that  has  not  exposed  the  coun- 
ti-y's  credit  to  unusual  or  unsafe  risks. 
and  has  returned  dividends  to  the  Treas- 
ury; and  it  is  on  the  basis  of  that  ex- 
perience over  34  years  that  the  Bank 
now  says,  "Considering  what  we  have 
done,  the  loans  we  have  approved,  and 
also  the  loans  we  have  turned  down,  we 
are  saying  that  we  believe  there  is  an 
area  of  larger  risks  into  which  the  coun- 
try could  venture  without  undue  risk. ' 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
suggest  since  the  exi^erience  has  been  so 
good  even  under  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration, it  will  be  even  better  under  the 
Repubhcan  admmistration  ihat  will  take 
over  in  January  of  next  year. 

Several  Senators  addi-e.ssed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr,  President,  may  I 
make  one  further  point  lest  it  be  lost? 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  not  the 
exposure  of  all  the  Bank's  resources,  but 
of  $500  million  in  a  separate  fund — not 
the  full  S13.5  billion  of  the  Bank's  lend- 
ing authority, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  L-\USCHE.  I  should  like  to  explore 
further  the  quotation  read  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  consisting  of  questions  by 
Mr.  Tower  and  answers  in  response 
thereto  by  Mr.  Linder.  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  to  pay  special  atten- 
tion: 

Question:  Isn't  it  true  that  under  the  pro- 
visions of  both  the  basic  Act  of  the  Bank 
and  S.  3218  the  Judgment  of  the  Board  in 
determining  Bank  participation  in  transac- 
tions can  run  the  gamut  from  no  nsk  to  a 
riskier  than  usual  situation? 

The  answer  to  that  question,  to  me,  is 
very  important,  Mr.  Linder  answered: 

Answer:  Export  transactions  supported 
under  the  Bank's  existing  authority  do  range 
from  those  with  little  real  risk  to  those  with 
a  substantial — 

I  repeat,  "substantial" — 
degree  of  risk,  even  though  the  Board  con- 
cludes  that  reasonable  :vssiirance  of  repay- 
ment exists. 

My  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  is  this:  If  under  the  present  law 
the  Bank  can  assume  substantial  risks, 
under  its  definition  of  reasonable  as- 
surance of  repayment,  how  large  will 
the  risks  be  when  they  go  beyond  "sub- 
stantial" risks? 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  the  sentence  the  Sena- 
tor has  read  from  the  Bank's  answer 
could  be  descriptive  of  the  policy  of 
many  bank.s — at  least  of  my  bank,  be- 
cause I  am  borrowing  money  there,  and 
I  would  .say  that  I  could  be  a  substantial 
risk  in  some  people's  eyes,  especially  as 
they  look  forward  to  1970,  when  I  will 
run  for  the  Senate  again. 

But  let  me  say  to  the  Senator,  ob- 
\iously  tlicre  is  a  range  of  risks,  with 
respect  not  only  to  the  Export-Im.oort 
Bank,  but  to  the  First  National  Bank 
on  Main  Street  in  any  community  of  this 
country,  if  that  bank  is  to  participate 
in  the  life  of  the  community  and  the  life 
of  the  area,  and  engage  in  making  de- 
velopmental loans. 

So  the  Bank,  m  using  this  langauge 
in  response  to  the  question  from  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  is  not  responding 
in  tiie  sense  the  Senator  interprets  the 
answer  at  all. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  interpret  it  according 
to  the  language. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  "Substantial"?  What  is 
meant  by  sub.stantial? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  suppose  it  mean.s 
risks  beyond  what  is  reasonable.  It  has 
been  making  loans  assuming  substantial 
risks,  but  now  it  says,  apparently:  "We 
want  authority  to  make  loans  that  go 
bej'ond  substantial  risks."  and  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Maine  what  is  meant  by 
taking  risks  that  are  greater  than  sub- 
stantial. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  -when  the 
Senator  equates  the  words  "substantial 
and  unreasonable,"  I  have  no  answer  for 
him.  I  can  only  say  that,  in  my  judgment, 
a  risk  can  be  substantial  and  still  reason- 
able. It  depends  on  how  the  Senator 
wants  to  react  to  those  words. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  if  it  i.'^ 
true  that  it  can  be  substantial  and  still 
reasonable,  then  we  need  no  modification 
of  the  law.  The  law  now  .says  that  the 
loan  or  the  risk  may  be  guaranteed  if 
there  is  any  assurance  of  repayment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senators  best  pro- 
tection is  exactly  in  the  fact  that  the 
Bank  will  not  breach  its  own  policy. 

I  would  agree  with  the  Senator  that  il 
we  begin  all  over  again  to  deal  with  the 
words  "reasonable  assurance  of  repay- 
ment" without  the  Bank's  precedents 
and  concept  of  the  limitation  on  the 
policies  on  vvhich  it  relies,  we  could  begin 
and  go  beyond  the  risk  which  the  Board  i.- 
now  willing  to  approve,  so  that  the  Bank  ;> 
reluctance  to  do  that  without  this  new 
kind  of  authority  is  the  best  protection 
the  Senator  could  ask  for.  short  of  deny- 
ing all  authority. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  lias  not 
yet  answered  my  question.  If  the  Bank 
now  has  the  provision  that  when  it  finds 
there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  repay- 
ment, even  though  the  risk  is  substan- 
tial, how  much  ijower  will  it  have  after 
we  modify  this  language  in  the  guaran- 
teeing of  risks  beyond  what  is  a  .substan- 
tial degree  of  nonrepayment?  If  the  Sen- 
ator can  answer  that  question.  I  would 
like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  AIUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  much  of 
the  discus.'^ion  for  the  last  hour  or  hour 
and  a  half  has  been  an  effort  to  try  to 
give  some  insight  into  what  judgment  tht 
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bank  will  apply  to  an  undefined  area  of 
risk. 

The  only  way  I  could  satisfy  the  Sen- 
ator, I  suspect,  would  be  to  anticipate  all 
applications  lor  loans  that  might  be  filed 
with  the  Bank  over  the  next  5  or  10  years 
and  tell  the  Senator  what  the  Bank 
would  do  under  tliis  authority. 

We  have  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  Bank  has  34  yeare  of  experience  in 
exercising  its  present  authority  in  a  way 
which,  I  think,  meets  with  the  approval 
of  every  Senator.  Exiinbank  has  been  a 
sound  Bank,  a  Bank  which  has  sound  re- 
serves, a  Bank  which  has  contributed 
S535  million  in  dividends  to  the  U.S. 
Ticasi'iv.  a  Bank  which  has  a  minimal 
record  of  losses. 

That  Bank,  with  that  demonstrable 
judginentmaking  record,  a  record  of  hav- 
ing some  appreciation  of  the  kind  of  loan 
that  was  considered  outside  its  present 
authority,  comes  to  us  and  says,  "Here  is 
a  risk  which  we  can  saiely  include  if  you 
want  to  give  us  the  authority." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
new  authority  would  do  would  be  not  to 
liberalize  the  basis  of  the  judgment  on 
which  loans  are  made,  but  rather  to  evi- 
dence some  relaxation  as  to  where  loans 
can  be  made. 

Let  me  repair  to  the  last  an.swer  of 
Chairman  Linder  to  my  questionnaire. 
It  states: 

As  my  answer  to  the  last  question  indi- 
cates, the  nev/  authority  will  not  affect  the 
Board's  jud'^ment  on  whether  or  not  it 
.should  ;aUhorize  a  partlcul'.r  transaction 
under  its  regular  programs,  taking  into  ac- 
count, among  other  factors,  our  existing  ex- 
posure in  the  co'.mtry.  By  the  same  token, 
,inv  decision  to  increase  the  Bank's  total 
exposure  in  a  slven  country  by  making  au- 
thorizations under  the  new  authority  but 
not  under  its  regular  authority  would  be 
made  by  the  Bank's  Board  of  Directors,  us- 
ing its  best  judgment.  In  the  latter  ca.se. 
however,  we  would  expect  to  seek  and  rely  in 
substantial  measure  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  proposed  Advisory  Committee. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  under 
the  existing  terminology,  there  is  in- 
volved in  the  construction  of  reasonable 
reassurance  of  repayment  not  only  the 
basis  of  judgment  on  the  nature  of  the 
risk  involved,  and  the  likelihood  of  re- 
iiavment.  but  also  the  amount  of  ex- 
iiosure  a  bank  has  in  a  given  country. 

Beyond  that,  take  the  case  of  a  coun- 
ti-y  v.'hose  economy  has  collapsed  and 
which  has  been  regarded  as  an  area  in 
'.vhich  no  loans  could  be  made  at  all. 
If  a  sudden  coup  d'etat  is  successful,  the 
entire  nature  of  the  problem  changes 
overnight.  We  then  have  no  existing 
credit  rating  for  that  country.  The  pre- 
vious experience  was  very  bad. 

Are  wo  to  be  bound  to  the  rule  that 
we  cannot  go  into  such  a  country  and 
make  loans  that  would  api^ear  to  have 
a  tremendous  capacity  for  repayment 
and  would  generate  further  loans  for 
the  enrichment  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  would  enhance  the  repayment 
of  the  old  loans? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
cur with  everything  the  Senator  has 
said.  However,  the  questions  propounded 
here  have  been  intended  to  ascertain 
what  new  risks  the  Export-Import  Bank 
will  be  authorized  to  undertake. 
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Certainly,  they  have  had  a  good  rec- 
ord. It  seems  to  me  that  Chairman  Lin- 
der is  saying  to  Congress,  "We  have 
operated  this  Bank  on  a  .sound  ba.sis. 
You  are  now  asking  us  to  assume  guar- 
antees on  loans  and  other  undertakings 
that  are  far  more  risky  than  the  ones 
we  have  been  inclined  to  undertake. 
Before  we  do  that  and  undertake  risks 
that  are  beyond  .'iubstantial,  we  want 
Congress  to  say  that  we  may  do  so." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
we  are  redefining  the  word  "ri.sk."  What 
would  change  is  not  the  substance  of  the 
judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  the  loan 
is  substantially  repayable.  We  are  trying 
to  break  out  of  the  shackles  of  some  con- 
ventional application  of  terms.  It  is  just 
a  matter  ol   semantics. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  terms  will  be  the 
.same. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  has  repeated 
time  and  time  at;ain  that  there  will  bi' 
no  change  in  terms,  and  the  interest 
rates  will  be  identical.  The  only  differ- 
ence will  be  in  the  risk  that  Congress 
authorizes  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
assume. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PR?:SIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr,  President,  I  should 
point  out  that  first  of  all  we  are  con.sid- 
ering  not  the  Senate  bill,  but  the  House 
bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand  that, 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  in  the  House  bill  on  page  2  they 
do  not  use  the  word  "substantial."  It 
relates  to  a  continuation  of  loans  that 
offer  .sufficient  likelihood  of  repayment  to 
justify  the  Bank's  support  in  order  to 
actively  foster  the  foreign  trade  and 
long-term  commercial  interests  of  the 
United  states. 

I  am  not  too  sure  that  the  Bank  does 
not  have  that  much  latitude  already. 
However.  I  am  .satisfied  to  see  it  in  the 
legislation. 

There  is  only  one  issue  really  involved. 
The  Bank  wanted  S500  million,  and  we 
got  the  impression  that  they  wanted  to 
make  more  liberal  loans. 

I  St n  ted  in  our  policy  committee  that 
I  thought  they  were  getting  ready  to  open 
up  a  soft  loan  window,  and  I  am  against 
that  sort  of  thing  and  for  a  reason.  I 
think  we  have  been  decently  generous  in 
the  whole  field  of  foreign  aid  for  a  long 
time,  and  that  it  is  about  time  we  call 
a  halt  and  get  these  things  down  on 
terms  that  are  reasonably  favorable  to 
the  United  States  for  a  change. 

So  that  leaves  one  i.ssue.  The  Bank  was 
going  to  pick  up  the  first  SI 00  million  of 
the  loss,  and  then  the  Treasui-y  would 
pick  up  the  other  .S400  million  if  it  went 
down  the  drain.  I  do  not  believe  in  that 
either.  This  is  an  agency  unto  itself.  It 
is  an  independent  agency,  and  let  them 
stand  on  their  own  bottom.  If  they  have 
losses,  let  us  put  it  on  them  and  not  on 
some  other  department  or  agency  of 
government.  If  they  have  commitments 
abroad  that  look  shaky,  well  and  good — 
irot  in  one  sense,  but  at  least  they  have 
a  reserve  of  Sl.l  billion. 

Why  should  the  Treasury  pick  up  their 
losses  out  of  the  people's  Treasury?  If 


you  make  the  Bank  do  it,  except  for  a 
hundred  million  dollars,  you  arc  going  to 
get  some  discipline  in  the  Bank,  for  one 
thing. 

Do  not  forget  that  they  have  to  come 
to  Congress  and  give  an  accounting  of 
their  steward.ship.  and  then  we  will  know 
whether  they  have  been  good  ser\  ants  or 
bad.  And  that  is  the  reason  foi-  this 
amendment.  Having  labored  with  it. 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  and  the  distin"uishcd  Senator 
from  Maine  and  others,  we  all  a^ree 
that  this  is  a  far  better  method. 

I  shall  read,  for  the  edification  of  Sen- 
ators, a  portion  of  the  amendment,  and 
I  .shall  read  it  .slowlv: 

Sec.  2.  In  the  event  of  any  10H."-ef .  a.s  deter- 
mined by  the  Boiird  of  Directors  of  the  Bank, 
incurred  on  loans,  guarantees,  and  insurance 
extended  under  this  Act.  the  firEt  $100.(iOO.- 
000  of  such  losses  shall  be  Iwrne  by  I  lie 
Bank: 

That  is  the  way  an  agency  .'•hould  be 
made  to  operate.  Tliat  makes  them 
strictly  and  completely  accountable  to 
Congress,  and  that  means  accountable 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  because  this  is  the  people's 
money  and  the  people's  credit  with 
which  they  are  dealing,  and  tlie  jieople 
have  a  rir.ht  to  know  and  to  get  ns  much 
of  a  safeguard  as  they  iK).ssibly  can. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  concur  with  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  offer 
the  amendment  at  this  time,  because  we 
have  generally  all  agreed  on  this. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  may  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  with  his  very  in- 
cisive mind 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  have  an  in- 
cisive mind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follov-s: 

On  page  2.  beginning  with  line  18.  strike 
out  all  through  line  13  on  p.Tgc  3.  and  insert 
in  lieti  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  In  the  event  of  any  losses,  ;is  de- 
termined by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  th>' 
B.ank.  uicurred  on  loans,  guarantees,  and 
insurance  extended  under  this  Act.  the  ilrst 
SI 00.000.000  of  sucii  losses  shall  be  borne  bv 
the  Bank;  the  second  $100,000,000  of  such 
lo.<ses  shall  be  borne  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  and  any  losses  in  excess  thereof 
shall  be  borne  by  the  Bank.  Reimbursement 
of  the  Bank  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  amount  of  losses  which  are  to  be  borne 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  aforesaid 
shall  be  from  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  section  3  of  this  Act.  All  guarantees  and 
in.sitrance  issued  by  the  Bank  shall  ije  con- 
sidered contingent  obligations  backed  bv  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

•'Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  SI 00.000,000  to 
cover  the  amoxint  of  any  losses  which  are  to 
be  Ijorne  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as 
provided  in  section  2  hereof." 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  been  waiting  to  speak. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  That  is  all  right.  I  wish 
to  address  a  question  to  the  distinguished 
manager  of  tne  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
suished  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  time  limitation  of  15  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  tiie 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  One  matter  that  con- 
cerns me.  I  say  to  the  distinguished  mai^ 
ager  of  the  bill,  is  that,  as  I  understand 
the  authority  of  the  Eximbank,  it  is 
$13 '2  billion,  and  that  was  increased,  ac- 
tually, in  March  of  this  year:  was  it  not? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  do  not  remember 
what  the  increase  was.  but  I  suppose  at 
that  time  the  increase  was  made  on  tlie 
basis  tiiat  they  needed  new  authority  to 
operateJiie  Bank  within  section  2  ■  b '  1 1  > , 
which  is  the  reasonable  assui'ance  sec- 
tion. If  that  is  so.  I  am  wondering 
whether  or  not.  under  the  authority  of 
this  bill.  $500  million  is  to  be  taken  out 
of  this  authority,  which  ordinarily  would 
have  been  used  within  the  section  from 
which  we  are  going  to  depart — which 
ordinarily  would  be  used  under  the  rea- 
sonable assui'ance  section — and  then  use 
it  here  imder  a  new  risk  section. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, in  a  statement  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee, made  reference  in  an  oblique 
way  to  the  same  matter.  His  statement 
reads : 

The  new  account  must  result  In  genuine 
additional  exports  lor  the  United  States.  We 
must  recognize  the  possibility  that  certain 
transactions  represented  to  the  E.x-Im  Bank 
might  simply  be  shifted  to  the  new  account, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  this  new  faclll'.y. 
E.\-Im  might  have  financed  in  any  case  under 
its  regular  authority. 

All  of  this  is  by  way  of  putting  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  are  re- 
moving from  the  $13.5  billion  loans  which 
ordinarily  would  have  been  made  under 
the  old  judgment  and  shifting  them 
over  and  making  them  now  under  a  new 
risk  policy. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  $500  million  au- 
thority for  this  new  program  would  come 
out  of  the  $13 '2  billion  of  existing  au- 
thority which  the  Bank  has.  Whether  or 
not  this,  as  events  unfold,  would  rep- 
resent a  transfer  from  some  of  the  as- 
surance of  repayment  loans  to  the  other, 
I  do  not  believe  I  can  answer. 

The  Bank's  authority  in  the  past  has 
never  been  geared  to  a  particular  term 
or  a  particular  period  of  business.  They 
always  come  to  us  when  they  need  new 
authority,  when  the  existing  authority 
is  used  up. 

I  believe  the  net  effect  would  be  that 
this  $500  million  might  expedite  by  some 
months  the  date  upon  which  the  $13 '2 
billion  would  otherwise  expire. 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  can  conceivably  gen- 
erate new  sources  of  importation  from 
the  United  States  or  new  opportunities 
for  export,  and  particularly  in  terms 
of  Indonesia.  I  do  not  wish  to  harp  on 


that  particular  example,  but  here  is  a 
country  with  which  we  have  had  vir- 
tually nothing  in  the  way  of  exports 
during  the  Sukarno  regime.  It  requires 
investment  of  considerable  capital. 
Everybody  knows  the  investment  of 
American  capital  abroad  lias  proved  to 
be  very  good,  because  we  have  realized 
more  in  the  way  of  dividends  than  we 
have  actually  invested.  It  has  been  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade  factor,  and 
the  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  time  and  time 
again,  has  brouglit  this  out. 

Other  countries  are  going  to  go  into 
these  higher  risk  areas.  Japan  is  going 
in.  West  Germany  is  going  in.  the  Dutch 
are  going  in.  the  French  are  going  in — 
the  French  sometimes.  Mr.  de  Gaulle 
is  a  little  uncertain  about  some  of  these 
things. 

We  are  in  the  situation  of  competing 
with  these  countries,  and  if  we  are  not 
prepared  to  go  into  some  of  these  higher 
risk  areas,  using  sound  judgment  as  to 
the  potential  for  repayment,  then  I  be- 
lieve we  might  conceivably  lose  some 
potential  markets. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Then,  would  the  Sen- 
ator say  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  this 
bill  is  to  meet  the  credit  competition  of 
the  countries  the  Senator  has  named, 
and  in  addition  to  the  special  funds  to 
the  British  and  the  Canadians? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  say  that  would 
be  a  ver>'  legitimate  pursuit.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  balance  of  payments,  and  one 
of  the  basic  designs  of  this  bill  is  to  en- 
hance our  balance  of  payments. 

I  believe  adequate  legislative  history 
has  been  made  here  to  make  it  clear  to 
the  Bank  that  this  is  what  we  purport  to 
do.  and  this  is  what  must  orient  tlieir 
judgment  as  to  the  nature  of  the  credit 
they  extend. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  point  I  was  trying 
to  develop  is  this;  There  is  an  authority 
of  S13'2  billion.  That  was  increased  this 
year.  It  was  increased  on  the  basis  tliat 
we  need  this  autiiority.  that  we  need  to 
make  loans.  We  needed  to  make  loans 
under  the  provisions  and  standards  of 
section  2  <  b  n  1  > . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  5  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Now  we  come  in  with 
3500  million.  The  point  has  been  de- 
veloped, and  expressed  very  well,  that  It 
is  not  different  terms.  It  is  the  same  in- 
terest rates,  same  down  payment,  same 
term  for  repayment.  So  there  is  no  in- 
crease in  the  risk  at  all. 

Are  we  taking  authority  from  the  Exim- 
bank that  they  can  normally  make  loans 
under  .section  2ib)ili  and  now  make 
them  under  this  special  fund  for  a 
greater  risk? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  put  it  this  way, 
without  trying  to  evade  the  question :  The 
Bank's  request  for  authority — its  request 
for  expansion  to  S13.5  billion — was  based 
upon  its  estimate  of  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness it  would  do  over  a  period  into  the 
future.  If  we  should  increase  our  export 
sales  and  our  export  sales  for  credit, 
whether  or  not  this  bill  is  passed,  ob- 
viously, that  authority  will  run  out 
sooner  than  the  bank  estimated. 


Suppose,  for  Instance,  in  1968  our  ex- 
port sales  goods  is  S30  billion,  the  highest 
figure  in  our  history.  Suppose  that  trend 
were  to  continue  wholly  independent  of 
tills  legislation.  Then,  the  credit  sales 
associated  with  that  growtli  would  grow 
and  the  Bank's  share  of  our  credit  sales 
which  has  been  10  or  11  percent  for  quite 
some  time;  so  the  Banks  share  of  that 
business  would  grow  and  the  $13.5  billion 
would  run  out  before  the  5  years,  whether 
or  not  this  bill  were  passed.  Obviously 
since  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  stimu- 
late the  growtii  of  exports,  the  result 
would  be  comparable  to  the  result  I  have 
described. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  To  get  it  out  quicker 
and  to  get  a  quicker  return  on  tlie  pay- 
ment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  To  sell  goods  and  to  get 
a  quick  return  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

xMr.  TOWER.  Let  me  reiterate  what 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  said  awhile 
ago.  There  is  congressional  oversight. 
The  amount  appropriated  for  this  year 
is  somewhat  less  than  authorized.  There 
is  that  clieck  and  an  annual  ceiling  that 
is  imposed  through  the  appropriation 
process.  Therefore,  we  will  have  con- 
gressional oversight. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  have  one  more  ques- 
tion. I  understand  the  S500  million 
comes  within  the  $13.5  billion. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  con-ect. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Within  that  the  limi- 
tation upon  loans  and  guarantees  is  $3.5 
billion. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Would  loans  and 
guarantees  out  of  the  $13  billion  come 
out  of  that  limitation? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  $13.5  billion  as  well 
as  the  $500  million  for  loans  and  guar- 
antees are  charged  to  the  extent  of  25 
percent. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  That  is  coiTect. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  So  that  if  all  of  this 
$500  million  were  used  for  loans  and 
guarantees  the  total  could  be  $2  billion. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Would  that  be  within 
$3.5  billion? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  correct. 

Did  the  Senator  from  Ohio  wish  me 
to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  has  an- 
swered the  question  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  proposal  greatly 
improves  the  legislation  which  we  are 
considering;  and  the  House  bill  is  supe- 
rior, it  seems  to  me.  to  the  Senate  version 
which  was  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that 
Congress  has  legislative  oversight  and 
that  is  correct  in  the  appropriation 
process. 

However,  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  when  we  pass  this 
legislation  we  are  declaring  it  to  be  the 
ix)llcy  of  the  Congress  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  should  be  taking  more  risk; 
then,  when  they  lose  the  money  and 
come  back  here  and  say,  "Make  it  up  out 
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of  the  Federal  Treasurj',"  we  will  be  in 
the  awkward  position  to  appropriate  the 
funds  the  Bank  has  lost,  if  they  do  lose. 
I  support  the  Export-Import  Bank.  I 
commend  tlie  management  of  the  Bank. 
They  have  had  an  excellent  iwlicy  for 
34  years.  I  am  wondering  if  we  ought 
to  change  that  policy.  They  have  made 
great  strides  and  they  have  beon  verv 
helpful  to  the  commerical  international 
transactions  of  our  Nation  and  have  done 
H  good  job. 

I  am  doubtful  of  the  wisdom.  I  do  not 
oppose  or  support  the  bill.  I  am  trying 
to  understand  the  bill.  I  still  do  not  liave 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  lanauace 
which  provides  "or  of  .sufficient  likeli- 
hood. "  but  I  am  assuming,  since  we  took 
that  language,  or  the  last  part  of  the 
language  submitted  by  the  committee: 
namely,  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  the 
Bank  to  make  loans  which  do  not  meet 
the  test  of  reassurance  of  repayment, 
that  we  do  not  want  to  go  that  far.  and 
the  language  of  the  House  bill.  I  assume, 
does  not  go  that  far. 

If  my  assumption  is  correct  this  is  a 
far  better  bill  than  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate. 

I  wi.sh  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine.  I  believe  I  heard  the  Sena- 
tor accurately  in  his  opening  statement 
when  he  stated  that  any  loans  made 
under  this  proposal  would  be  specially 
designated  on  the  books  at  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  believe  that  language  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  clarifying  that  point. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  I  indicated  in  my 
prepared  remarks,  the  Bank  would  first 
consider  eveiy  application  imder  the 
reasonable  reassurance  test  of  its  au- 
thority. If  it  does  not  meet  that  test,  it 
would  reexamine  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  would  keep 
such  loans  separate  on  its  books? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  This  would  be 
necessary  because  of  separate  authoriza- 
tions. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  explana- 
tion clarifies  that  point,  for  which  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

On  page  13  of  the  hearings  there  is 
printed  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama,  from  the  general  coim- 
sel.  Mr.  Burt  W.  Roper.  I  wish  to  read 
one  paragraph  from  the  letter: 

The  export  sales  that  would  be  eligible  for 
lo.ans.  t;uar.'intees  and  insurance  from  the 
new  account  established  under  S.  3218  would 
oe  those  which  the  U.S.  commercial  banking 
system  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  were  not 
itherwise  able  to  handle  because  further 
.ending  by  :hese  banks  would  be  considered 
imprudent  m  light  of  their  loans  already  out- 
-tanding  and  the  overall  exchange  position  of 
the  importers'  country. 

I  just  wanted  to  read  that  one  para- 
graph into  the  Record  where  this  pro- 
posed new  legislation  would  permit  the 
Bank  to  make  loans  which  are  now  con- 
.sidered  imprudent. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  say.  in  light  of  the 
Bank's  present  authority,  some  of  the 
loans  already  on  its  books  would  be  con- 
.sidered  imprudent  by  commercial  banks 
without  a  Government  guarantee  or  in- 
surance provided  by  the  bank;  imprudent 


in    the   light   of    conventional    banking 
policy. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vireinia.  I  am  aware  of 
that. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  In  the  same  way  the 
Bank  uses  the  word  'imprudent"  with 
respect  to  departing  from  application  of 
its  present  authority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  .ime 
of  the  Senator  lias  expired. 

Mr  BYRD  of  'Virginia.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Bank  is 
speaking  not  of  commercial  transactions 
when  they  u.so  the  word  " imprudent"  but 
as  I  understand  the  report  it  would  be 
imprudent  in  light  of  its  own  method  of 
doing  business— it  v.ould  be  impiudent 
to  make  them  under  the  present  policy. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Tiic  Senator  has  defined 
•imprudent"  in  light  of  the  policy  being 
applied.  If  a  loan  were  made  that  is  not 
within  the  policy  it  would  be  imprudent: 
if  the  Eximbank  were  to  approve  some 
of  the.se  loans  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
do  so  in  the  light  of  its  present  iDolicy. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  me  so  that 
I  may  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  my.self  2  minutes 
for  the  purpose  of  answering  questions. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  di.scussion  has 
been  helpful  up  to  a  point,  but  any  dis- 
cussion on  such  a  fine  line  as  we  are 
treading  here.  I  think  can  only  be  made 
meaningful  by  example.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  possible  for  the  Senator 
from  Maine  to  obtain  from  the  Export - 
Import  Bank  people  this  information  but 
I  suggest  it  would  be  most  helpful  for 
Senators  if  the  Senator  could  obtain  a 
list  of  loan  applications  which  under 
)5r?sent  discretionary  policy  they  feel  do 
not  fit  within  their  longstanding  record, 
and  which,  under  tlie  new  policy,  if  we 
legislate  this  bill,  would  fit  so  that  Sena- 
tors can  see.  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  what 
kind  of  loans  we  are  talking  about.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  done 
an  excellent  job  pointing  out  that  we  can 
have  a  substantial  risk  and  still  not  be 
imprudent :  but  I  fail  to  see.  really,  when 
I  get  down  to  the  line,  where  we  draw 
the  line  between  the  high  risk  we  are 
as.suming  under  present  policy  and  the 
high  risk  that  they  would  a.ssunie  under 
the  new  policy.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
has  attempted  to  cover  that  in  part  by 
saying  that  it  is  really  more  on  a  coun- 

trv-bv-countiT  proposition 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  expired. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  myself  1  more 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  MILLER  '  continuing  1.  Rather 
than  on  each  individual  loan,  but  if  the 
Senator  from  Maine  could  obtain  .some 
kind  of  list  between  now  and  tomorrow 
when  we  act  on  the  bill.  I  think  it  will 
be  most  helpful  to  all  of  us.  It  certainly 
would  be  helpful  to  me. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  In  connection  with  my 
prepared  remarks.  I  placed  in  the  Record 
and  referred  to  them  briefly,  in  detail, 
about  five  such  situations.  I  would  be 
happy  to  go  into  them  in  any  degree. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Are  these  actual  cases? 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  The.se  are  actual  cases 
of  loans  before  the  Bank  that  have  not 
been  approved  under  its  present  policy, 
which  it  may  or  may  not  approve  under 
the  new  policy.  The  Bank  is  not  going  to 
make  any  hard  or  fa.sl  judgments  in  ad- 
vance. The.se  are  situations  which  would 
be  appropriate  for  consideration  under 
the  new  authority. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Could  the  Senator  add  to 
that,  perhaps,  by  a  list  or  a  number,  so 
that  we  know  whether  we  are  talking 
about  50  or  100  loans,  rather  than  just 
five  illustrations? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  put  five  illustrations  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  expired. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  my.self  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  are  other  ex- 
amples of  the.se  kinds  of  transactions. 

Mr.  MILLER.  These  are  typical  ex- 
amples. If  we  could  have  an  idea  of  the 
volume,  I  think  that  would  be  very  help- 
ful. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  There  are  five. 
Mr.  MILLER.  The.se  are  just  typical 
examples,    but    if    we    could    have    an 

idea 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Tliese  are  illustrative, 
actual  cases.  In  some  cases,  the  name  of 
the  country  has  been  eliminate  from 
the  de.scription.  But  the.se  are  actual 
cases. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  w^ould  be  helpful, 
but  I  still  think  that  if  the  Senator  could 
obtain  from  the  bank  say  50.  75.  or  100 
loans  which  probably  would  fit  into  the 
new  policy  and  have  not  fitted  into  the 
old  policy,  it  would  be  helpful  to  evaluate 
the  degree  to  which  we  are  legislating. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Is  the  Senator  asking 
whether  there  are  now  applications  on 
file? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  expired 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Is  the  questionnaire  ap- 
plications on  file  now.  which  might  be 
up  for  immediate  consideration? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Not  quite.  I  should  like 
to  know  whether  in  the  last  3  or  4  years 
there  have  been,  let  us  .say.  100  applica- 
tions, or  perhaps  50.  which  would  have 
been  approved  imder  the  new  policy,  or 
even  25.  .so  that  we  will  have  an  idea  of 
the  volume  we  are  talking  about.  The 
Senator's  illustrations  will  be  most  help- 
ful, but  I  .should  like  to  know  how  many 
of  the  applications  we  are  talking  about 
occurred  over  a  2-.  3-,  or  a  4-year  period. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  be  glad  to  ex- 
plore that  again  with  the  Bank,  but  let 
me  .sav  this  to  the  Senator,  that  I  have 
already  asked  the  Bank  that  question 
several  times.  The  Bank  has  given  me 
these  illustrations  ana   then  has  made 
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the  poiiit  that  we  are  talking  about, 
that  in  many  cases  the  applications 
never  come  to  the  Bank  because  of  the 
awareness  of  the  Bank's  existing  policy; 
so  that  any  figure,  I  suspect,  may  be  a 
iluure  based  on  those  that  will  be  eligible. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  has  done 
a  Liood  jOb  and  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
he  would  try  to  get  that  information. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  will  be  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  is  necessary. 

We  have  been  debating  and  holding 
a  dialog  on  the  bill.  I  think  that  we  had 
better  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  pending  business,  on  which  we  have 
a  control  of  time,  is  the  amendment 
ofTereu  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  i  Mr. 
DiRKSEN'l,  which  would  limit  the  liabil- 
ity of  the  Treasury,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  new  authority,  to  SlOO  million. 
I  think  this  is  tightening  up  the  pro- 
visions. It  is  a  sound  amendment  which 
should  be  adopted.  I  think  that  Senators 
who  have  been  questioning  the  measure 
would  be  \n  wholehearted  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAL'SCHE.  Mr.  President,  obvi- 
ously, the  Dirksen  amendment  will  nar- 
row the  latitude  under  which  the 
directors  of  the  Bank  will  be  able  to 
assume  increased  risk  guarantees.  The 
amendment  provides  that  the  first  SlOO 
million  of  loans  shall  be  borne  by  the 
Bank,  the  second  SlOO  million  will  be 
borne  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  all  amounts  beyond  the 
second  3100  million  shall  be  borne  by  the 
Bank. 

I  believe  that  the  proposal  is  sound. 
I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  from  Ill- 
inois has  said,  that  when  the  directors 
of  the  Export -Import  Bank  know  that 
the  final  burden  will  fall  upon  the  Bank 
and  not  upon  the  taxpayers,  they  will 
exercise  greater  care  in  determining 
what  loans  they  will  guarantee. 

On  final  passage  of  the  bill,  to  me, 
there  is  only  one  issue,  under  the  present 
circiomstances  of  the  adverse  imbalance 
of  payments,  and  that  is:  Should  we 
assume  the  risk  of  guaranteeing  loans 
m  order  to  sell  goods  around  the  wo,rld 
m  excess  of  any  program  which  we  have 
thus  far  maintained? 

We  must  procure  foreign  markets.  We 
must  do  .something  about  solving  the 
imbalance  of  payments,  but  I  shall  want 
to  discuss  that  subject  a  bit  later.  I  think 
It  IS  fitting  to  see  whether  the  Govern- 
ment has  explored  to  the  fullest  possible 
degree  other  avenues  of  help  to  solve 
our  imbalance  of  payments.  We  should 
not  try  to  .^olve  them  by  allowing  the 
Bank  to  enter  into  dangerous  guarantees. 

There  are  many  other  things  that 
have  to  be  done  and  I  will  want  to  dis- 
cuss them  in  due  time  before  the  bill  is 
passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Maine  vield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  .should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  a  question  for  clarifica- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  seeks  to  limit  the 
liability  of  the  Government  but,  then,  in 
the  last  sentence  of  the  amendment,  it 
states: 

"All  guiinntees  and  insurance  issued  by 
the  bank  shall  be  considered  contingent 
obllgr.ticins  backed  by  tlie  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States  of  America." 

With  that  sentence  in  there,  is  the 
obligation,  in  fact,  limited? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  This  language  is  in  here 
because  there  is  no  way  to  avoid  the 
Bank's  relationship  to  the  credit  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  This  conclusion  was 
reached  iiy  an  interpretation  of  the 
Bank's  authority,  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  not  op- 
po.>ing  the  amendment,  or  any  part  of  it. 
I  am  wondering  whether,  with  this  sen- 
tence in  it.  the  amendment  is  accom- 
plishing what  the  earlier  part  of  the 
amendment  seeks  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  language  in  the  bill 
the  Senator  has  described  is  from  an 
opinion  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
We  are  not  undertaking  to  change  the 
current  status  of  the  Bank's  obligation. 
The  effect  of  the  amendment  is  to  throw 
the  burden  upon  the  Bank's  directors 
and  policymakers  to  recognize  the  limi- 
tation upon  their  ability  to  draw  directly 
from  the  Treasury  for  any  losses  under 
the  new  program. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  this  is  the  standard 
clause — that  all  the  guarantees,  insur- 
ance, and  so  forth,  are  backed  by  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  So  that  does 
not  restrict  the  earlier  part  of  the 
amendment  ? 

Mr.  TOWER.  No. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  back  the  rest  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
TMr.  Dirksen]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
in  the  discussion  with  the  Senator  from 
Maine  a  few  moments  ago.  he  stated 
that  the  books  of  the  Bank  will  sioecifi- 
cally  designate  these  loans  and  any  other 
loans  that  may  be  transacted  under  this 
legislation.  That  brings  to  mind  this 
point:  Would  the  Senator  from  Main? 
be  agreeable  to  an  amendment  under 
which  the  Bank  would  report  quarterly 
to  Congress  the  loans  made  under  the 
new  criteria?  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
would  be  helpful  in  considering  future 
legislation.  Also,  we  are  changing  the 
criteria  by  which  loans  should  meet  the 


test  of  rea.sonable  assurance  of  repay- 
ment. We  are  broadening  and  lessenini^ 
the  criteria.  That  being  the  ca.se,  I  am 
wondering  whether  the  Senator  will  ac- 
cept an  amendment  along  the  line  lT 
iia\ing  the  board  of  directors  report  !o 
Congress  the  loans  that  are  made  uncov 
iho  new-  .section. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident,  I  see  r  , 
difficulty  whatever  with  such  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virgi:na.  Mr.  Pri.ndei;: 
in  that  ca.se.  I  submit  the  amendmci' 
for   consideration    and    a.sk    that   it    b^' 
stated. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  see  no 
objection  to  the  iimtndment,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  it  for  the  oppx-itin:. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vir:iinia.  Mr.  President. 
I  submit  the  amendment. 

The  PP.ESIDING  OFFICER.  Ti. ' 
amendment  will  b?  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  thr 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  after  line  17.  insert  the  lollov. 
mg: 

"(C)  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  B.ii.  : 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  for  the  calen- 
dar ciuarter  ending  .September  30.  1968.  .iiui 
I'CT  each  calendar  quarter  thereafter  a  rt 
port  of  all  actions  taken  i;nder  .luthority  u: 
this  Act  duing  such  qu.irter." 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  the  rest  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  yieki 
back  the  rest  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  li- 
maining  time  on  the  amendment  ha.- 
been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  m 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  :.^ 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  TOV/ER.  Mr.  President.  I  su;:- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clei  ■: 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  icr 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withou 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendmen- 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  l.c 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  ihe  engros.^- 
ment  of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  'ue 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  thirc: 
time. 

The  bill  «H.R.  16162 >  was  read  tl.o 
third  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  , 
a  cosponsor  of  this  proposal  :  . 
the  Senate.  I  made  a  statemei.. 
vhen  the  bill  was  introduced  expressnv;: 
my  views  on  it.  Let  me  just  repeat  th.i: 
I  think  it  is  a  positive  program  which  ca:. 
contribute  to  bringing  our  halance-oi- 
payments  accounts  into  equilibrium.  Cer- 
tainly assistance  to  our  private  busine.-^ 
frrnrs  to  help  them  increase  their  export" 
is  a  much  better  approach  than  the  .sei;- 
def eating  restrictions  on  export  of  cai-- 
ital  and  foreign  investment. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
financing  assistance  on  similar  terms  •  .■- 
are  now  granted  by  the  Export-Import 
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Bank  but  on  v.hich  the  repayment  is 
.somewhat  more  risky.  It  is  not  to  set  up 
what  are  commonly  referred  to  as  soft 
loans  which  border  on  foreign  aid.  Such 
loans  would  not  contribute  to  a  .solution 
of  our  balance-of-payments  problems 
but  would  only  aggravate  the  situation. 

Following  our  committee's  approval  of 
the  proposal,  the  House  acted  on  the  same 
proposal  and  made  some  changes  in  the 
language  to  reflect  the  way  the  Bank  wit- 
nesses testified  the  program  would  op- 
erate. Tliese  included  restrictions  on  the 
.;ale  of  arms  and  the  term.s  on  which  the 
loans  under  this  r.ew  authority  would  be 
granted.  Certainly  there  is  no  jiroblem  in 
my  view  with  accepting  the  strengthened 
lan,guage  adopted  by  the  Hou.se.  It 
merely  holds  the  Bank  operations  to  the 
te.stimony  presented  in  the  hearinus. 

I  think  that  it  is  al.so  important  to 
point  out  that  all  of  the  restrictions  ap- 
plying to  Export-Import  Bank  loans  to 
Communist  countries  or  those  involved  in 
a.ssisting  North  Vietnam  at  the  present 
time,  will  apply  to  loans  made  under  this 
new  authority. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Air.  President.  I  liave 
no  desire  to  prolong  the  discu.ssion  today. 
I  think  the  subject  has  been  pretty  well 
covered  for  the  consideration  of  Senators 
who  will  study  the  Recoud  tomorrow: 
but  there  is  an  additional  piece  of  in- 
formation relative  to  the  operations  of 
the  Bank  wliich  might  be  liclpful. 

First,  the  total  loan  exposure  which 
the  Bank  nas  incurred  has  been  $25  bil- 
lion. Against  that  exposure,  the  Bank 
has  experienced  los.ses,  actually  written 
off.  of  $8  million — an  infinitesimal  frac- 
tion of  the  total.  Loans  which  are  in  de- 
fault total,  in  amount  of  principal  in  de- 
fault. $100  million. 

I  make  the  further  observation  that 
the  Bank  expects  ihe  new  program  to  be 
a  break-even  one  at  worst. 

Canada  and  Great  Britian.  which  have 
programs  comparable  to  that  .«;ought  un- 
der the  pending  legislation,  have  found 
the  programs  to  be  moneymakers. 

Tlie  Bank  is  more  conservative  in  its 
estimates  ond  suggests  that  it  would  be 
at  worst  a  break-even  program. 


DOWNED   AIRCRAFT    RESCUE 
TRANSMITTERS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  some 
days  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  v,-nlch  v.-ould 
require  the  installation  of  a  downed  air- 
craft rescue  ti'ansmitter — DART — on 
most  aircraft.  Recently,  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  certain  incidents  have  been 
reported  which  reiterate  the  tremen- 
dously beneficial  possibilities  which  could 
be  realized  from  such  legislation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  articles  imb- 
lished  in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
and  the  Skagit  Valley  Herald  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

iFrom  the  Seattle   (Wash.)   Post-IntelUgcn- 
cer.  May  18.  19681 
Pretti  Aids  in  Rescue 
Ron  Pretti.  state  aeronautics  director,  yes- 
terday helped  rescue  a  20-year-old  Bellevue 
student  pilot  who  was  lost  over  the  Faciflc 
Ocean  off  Hoquiam. 


TliC  student  pil'H,  C'-rogory  Hex  of  3122- 
98th  Ave.  NE.  Bellevue,  was  yulded  to  a  safe 
landing  at  Hoquiam  Airport.  He  was  on  his 
first  cross-country  solo  flight. 

"Our  experience  pointed  up  the  value  of 
electronic  rescue  equipment."  Pretti  said. 

He  was  flying  co-piloi  with  Jack  Christen- 
sen,  commission  chief  pilot,  when  he  picked 
up  ii  distre.ss  call  from  Hex,  The  latter  said 
he  had  become  disoriented  in  heavy  overcast 
and  asked  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion flight  service  station  at  Hoquiam  for 
aid. 

Christenson  obtained  flight  service  station 
permission  to  use  the  plane's  VHP- DP  elec- 
tronic equipment  to  locate  the  student  pilot, 
53  miles  away. 

Plnpoiiiting  the  lost  pilot's  location. 
C'hrlstensen  r.otified  the  flight  service  sta- 
tion, and  It  plotted  the  location  on  a  map. 
The  station  direct.ed  the  lost  i)i!ot.  v/ho  re- 
mained cool,  to  Hoquiam.  where  he  made  a 
good  l.inding. 

IFrom    the   Skagit   Valley    (Wash.)    Herald. 

Junes.  1968 1 

Be.^cun  Lust  i.v  Cascades.  Located  i.\  JO 

Minutes 

Expensive  and  time-consuming  grid-pat- 
tern searches  for  dowr.ed  aircraft  can  become 
the  exception,  rather  than  the  rule.  The 
method  was  dramatically  demonstr.Tted  on  a 
recent  test  officially  conducted  by  the  V/.ish- 
int'ton  Stite  .Aeronautics  Comtnls.'iion,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Civl!  Air  Pi".trol. 

In  a  simulated  uir-search  mission.  i)Ianes 
equip|)ed  with  VH-12  Dlreclioiial  Instru- 
ments located  a  Life  Pak  Rescue  Be:icfiU  hid- 
den in  the  nigged  North  Cr-scade  moimtains. 
in  just  twenty  minutes  of  flying  time. 

The  VH-12  and  Life  Pak.  manufactared  by 
Micro  Electronics,  Inc  ,  Anacortes.  showed 
dramatically  how  precious  hours,  or  even 
davs.  can  be  saved  in  locating  crashed  air- 
craft. 

The  Life  Pak  Re.scue  Beacon  is  little  larger 
than  a  package  of  king-size  cigarettes.  The 
completely  portable,  battery-operated  unit 
mounts  easily  in  any  plane.  The  beacon  op- 
erates on  impact  or  cm  be  manually  fired, 
and  transmits  on  121,5  MHz  for  as  long  as 
two  days,  Iw  range,  depending  upon  altitude 
f.f  the  search  jjlane.  is  up  to  150  miles. 

The  VH-12  instrument  couples  to  any 
St mdard  VHP  aircraft  communications  re- 
ceiver. The  signal  received  by  twin  antennas 
IS  translated  into  a  positive  direction.  ..nd  in- 
dicated by  the  instrument  needle. 

For  the  test,  a  light  plane  was  assumed  to 
Jiave  been  last  heard  Irom  over  the  Cascades 
on  ;i  flight  from  Spokane  to  Victoria,  B,C, 
Captain  Larry  Tucker  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol. 
a  \eteran  air  searcii  ;iilot.  traveled  to  the 
northwest  slope  of  Oreen  Mountain,  i-bour  1.5 
miles  northeast  of  Granite  Falls. 

The  s.tc  is  ten  miles  south  of  the  direct  air 
route  the  plane  would  have  travelled.  Tucker 
fired  off  the  Life  Pak  rescue  Beacon  at  11 
A,M,.  and  two  planes  t.Tok  off  from  Boeing 
Field  i  -J  ,start  the  electronic  se.'irch 

William  H.  Hamil: on.  Operations  Officer, 
ilew  ;.  State  Aeronautics  Commission  plane 
.•\!so  participr.ting  was  Don  KnutJien.  presi- 
dent of  Micro  Electronics.  Inc  .  in  the  com- 
pany alicraft  The  two  plants  headed  north 
and  climbed  steadily  tow.-.rd  the  usual  10. POO 
root  search  f,ltitudc. 

While  still  .south  of  Everett  and  at  about 
7  000  feet,  both  planes  picked  up  the  beacon 
signal.  By  following  the  direction  needle  on 
the  VH  12  receiver,  they  p?.s.sed  directly  over 
thp  carefully  hidden  transmitter  just  20  mln- 
\ites  after  takeolf. 

Hr.niilt-on  flew  low  t.T  identify  fluorescent 
Eicnal  p:;ne!s  laid  out  to  mark  the  sit?.  T. 
was  confirmed  ofiicially.  and  the  te.^t  pro- 
noimced  a  complete  .success,  just  37  minutes 
after  the  start  of  the  operation. 

The  test  marked  the  third  anniversary  of 
the  disappearance  of  Wing  Luke.  Seattle  City 
Councilman,   and   two   other  persons,   on   a 


flight  over  the  northern  Cascades  Despite  a 
prolonged  and  intensive  search  no  trace  has 
ever  been  found  of  their  plane. 

Senator  Warren  tJ.  Magnu.son.  long  in- 
terested in  ..ir  .-^.ueiy,  estimated  the  cost  of 
the  V/ing  Luke  searcii  to  local,  state  and  led- 
eral  agencies,  alone,  at  appr  iximately  one 
million  doll.trs.  By  v.ay  of  contrast,  the  VH- 
12  unit  sells  lor  about  15279.  i.nd  the  Life  Pak 
Beacon  lor  $219. 

Luke  .md  his  companions  were  onlv  three 
of  a  do/en  people  who  have  taken  off  from 
Wa.shington  .State  Airport;;  during  the  past 
five  years,  never  lo  be  seen  again.  The  Wash- 
ington .state  .'Verona '.itics  C(>mn-.is.=ion  i--  \  i- 
t.Uly  interested  in  any  system  that  will  ;,ave 
lives,  and  eliminate  tiie  need  lor  siicli  costly 
t,03  rches. 

So.  its  not  surprising  that  tin-  r.nnini.sslon 
requires  ii  direction-findin';  receiver  and  a 
beacon  transmitter  on  all  .st.iic-ovned  air- 
craft, .ind  on  all  planes  doing  .onlraet  work 
lor  the  jtate  .^s  proven,  economieal  .md 
readily  avail. ible  t;  |)e.>,  th"  MI'To  Electronics 
product-;  have  been  inst  •ik-d. 

Th.'.nkfully.  the  Life  P.,ks  l-.ave  not  had  to 
prove  their  value  Bui  the  VH  12  Directional 
Instruments  in  state-onerated  .lircr.^ft  have 
figured  in  two  rescue  i<penttiiii:s  in  recent 
months.  A  plane  down  near  .'-:t,.mi)ede  P.is.s 
was  located  and  its  pilot  i.nved  And  the  d.iv 
before  the  .simul.ited  test,  anctiicr  jiilot  w;.s 
located  over  the  ocean  and  guided  to  a  .^afe 
landing  dt  Hoquiam 


TIIE  AMERICAN  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Hugh  Davis,  a  dist.ingui,=hed  nvw?.  com- 
mentator in  the  eastern  jiart  of  the  State 
of  Washington  and  president  of  Colum- 
bia Empire  TV,  broadca.st  an  editorial 
on  June  6,  1968,  Becau.se  the  editorial  is 
particularly  fitting  for  the  times.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  i^rinted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Peccrd. 
as  follows: 

Editorial 

Announcer,  Hero  with  an  editorial  is  Hugh 
Davis.  President  cf  Columbia  Empire  T\': 

Mr.  Davis.  Those  of  us  v.-ho  =aw  the  portion 
of  the  NBC  coverage  cf  the  California  primary 
the  night  before  last  on  KNDO  and  KNDU 
watched  In  almost  disbelieving  liorror  as  yet 
another  chapter  of  the  American  tragedy 
unfolded  before  our  eyes.  The  story  continued 
on  these  stations  throughout  the  night  and 
is  still  going  on  as  a  full  realization  of  the 
total  revulsion  in  the  pit  nf  cur  stomachs 
that  lir>s  almost  become  an  American  way  of 
life  is  ciriven  home  time  and  time  asaln. 

Last  night  at  11:30  -he  NEC  news  team, 
of  v.hlrh  ve  are  very  nr-aid  to  be  a  part, 
headed  by  anchorman  Frink  McGee  and 
featuring  reports  and  comments  bv  Chei 
Huntley.  David  Brinkley.  Sandor  Vanocur 
and  others,  tried  to  tind  some  of  the  answers 
as  to  what  is  wriing  with  us. 

Senator  Bircli  Bnyh.  amouf-r  others,  deplored 
the  fact  that  we  are  living  in  a  state  uf 
almost  anarchy  where  a  mtnfirlty  of  our 
people — and  were  not  so  .cure  tliat  If^  a  small 
minority-  apparently  feels  that  It  has  a  cm- 
stltutional  right  to  break  the  law  under  the 
eulse  of  freedom  From  the  shooting  of 
President  John  Kennedy  four  and  a  half  vears 
ago  pnd  the  as.sassination  <  f  Reverend  Martin 
Luther  Kin?,  to  the  riotlns  and  looting  cf 
manv  major  cities,  and  even  the  take-over 
of  a  mr.tor  college  campus  bv  a  mob,  and  now 
to  the  senseless  killing  of  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy,  the  bits  and  pieces  of  .■-hameful 
actions  are  forged  into  the  face  that  we  turn 
outward  toward  tii?  world. 

Where  will  it  end?  LKiSt  night  Da\1d  Brink- 
ley  voiced  the  words  that  we  have  all  feared 
in  our  hearts  when  he  said  that  ...  "If  tlie 
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people  cannot  control  these  senseless  out- 
breaks, then  the  Government  will  be  forced 
to  do  so.  and  It  will  do  it  with  a  police  sute 
action.  Police  states  lead  to  dictatorships 
where  the  people  don't  shoot  the  officials — 
the  officials  shoot  the  people — and  we  will 
have  lost  the  freedom  under  which  banner 
these  terrible  things  repeatedly  occur." 

Sander  Vanocur  concluded  his  remarks  last 
nl^ht  by  sa>ing  that  four  and  a  half  years 
ago  we  spent  several  days  mourning  the  as- 
sassination of  President  Kennedy,  and  then 
did  nothing  more.  The  American  people  did 
the  same  fcr  the  memory  of  Reverend  Martin 
Luther  King;  and  he  wondered  if  we  would 
probably  mourn  the  memory  of  Senator  Rob- 
ert Kennedy,  and  again,  do  nothing  more 

Is  this  then  what  it  all  CDmes  down  to'!'  Will 
we  continue  to  have  so  little  regard  for  the 
life  and  property  of  our  neighbor  that  we 
continue  the  downwai-d  spiral  cS  morality 
until  the  American  dreiim  becomes  a  night- 
mare'' I  don't  know  about  you,  but  as  for 
me,  I'm  ashamed  of  it  all— ashiimed  enough 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  with  an  opinion 
In  three  areas  that  I  think  could  at  least 
help  start  us  on  the  road  back  to  respect- 
abiUtv. 

Plrsr.  while  It  Is  true  that  gun  legislation 
will  probably  not  have  an  immediate  effect 
on  our  terrible  situation,  and  certainly  many 
other  reforms  will  be  necessary,  we  are  told 
that  the  sportsman  would  resent  the  Incon- 
venience caused  by  the  simple  necessity  to 
register  their  firearms.  In  f.ict.  last  night  I 
heard  that  the  Justice  Department  mall  en 
the  question  is  currently  running  nine  to  one 
against  gun  legislation  It  occurs  to  me  that 
you  and  I  have  not  made  cur  wishes  known 
and  as  usual  have  let  the  special  interest 
groups  dominate  by  way  of  a  lobby  against 
gun  legislation.  .  .  Couldn't  it  be  time  now 
for  a  simple  question  to  the  American  sports- 
man to  the  effect  that  what  is  WTong  with  the 
simple  act  of  having  to  register  firearms  If  it 
could  in  any  way  help  ease  the  situation. 

Secondly,  the  almost  fanatical  concern  for 
the  rights' of  the  indlrtdual,  to  the  apparent 
excluslon  cf  thoee  of  the  people  as  a  whole, 
by  the  courts — Including  especially  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court— is  something 
that  I  fail  to  understand.  The  seeming  per- 
missiveness that  has  our  officials  saying  "Let 
them  not  and  loot  a  little  bit  and  maybe 
they'll  get  it  out  of  their  systems"  must  be 
stopped. 

If  it's  aealnst  the  law — it's  against  the  law. 
A  too  liberal  Interpretation  of  the  law  of  land 
has  left  us  wounded  and  bleeding.  I  think 
that  It's  time  to  do  something  about  it. 

Thirdly,  because  I  believe  in  first  things 
first.  I  believe.  I  think,  that  we  should  first 
put  our  own  house  in  order  before  we  attempt 
to  tell  the  rest  of  the  world  how  to  live.  'While 
the  needs  of  two  hundred  million  people  cry 
to  be  heard  here  at  home,  we  lost  another 
forty-three  hundred  young  Americans  killed 
or  wounded  last  week  alone  in  Viet  Nam. 
Fighting  in  a  war  that  has  no  beginning  or 
end  The  corruption  of  our  South  Vietnamese 
allies  is  appalling  and  you  can't  tell  friend 
from  enemy  without  a  daily  scorecard.  We 
are  obviously  going  nowhere  and  we're  going 
more  rapidly  all  the  time  .  .  .  therefore,  what 
are  we  really  doing  in  Viet  Nam''  I  have 
thought  long  and  hard  about  our  commit- 
ment there  and  I  know  that  I'm  just  one 
voice  in  two  hundred  million,  but  I  vote  to 
come  home  and  start  to  pick  up  the  pieces 
here  If  this  means  a  period  of  isolationism, 
then  I  guess  I  feel  that  a  little  Isolationism 
at  this  point  in  time  wouldn't  hurt  a  bit.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  perhaps  the  world  isn't 
ready  for  us  to  be  all  things  to  all  men.  Maybe 
we're  not  ready  either. 

Now.  because  I  feel  that  it  Is  time  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted.  I  am  delivering  a  copy  of 
this  editorial  to  Congresswomaa  Catherine 
May  and  Senators  Warren  Magnuson,  and 
Henry  Jackson,  with  the  prayer  that  perhaps 


together  we  can  find  that  new  beginning.  If 
you  feel  the  same  aoout  any  or  all  of  my 
thoughts,  then  I  urge  you  to  Join  me.  .  .  , 
however,  don't  you  think  that  the  real  an- 
swer lies  within  our  souls?  We've  slipped  a 
long  way,  and  the  road  back  is  not  going  to 
be  easy.  We'll  all  have  to  work  very  hard,  but 
perhaps  what  our  country  really  needs  is  a 
little  honest  toil.  As  Charles  Kingsley  said  a 
hundred  and  ten  years  ago,  'Being  forced  to 
work,  and  forced  to  do  your  best,  will  breed 
in  you  temperance,  self  control,  diligence, 
and  strength  of  will,  cheerfulness  and  con- 
tent, and  a  hundred  virtues  which  the  idle 
never  know". 

Because  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  broad- 
cast law,  I  must  now  state  chat  I  have  at- 
tempted to  find  opposing  viewpoints  to  my 
conclusions  and  herewith  additionally  offer 
public  service  time  on  KNDO  and  KNDU  for 
the  airing  of  a  reasonable  opposing  view. 

Thank  you 


NEED  FOR  AN  ADEQUATE  GUN- 
CONTROL  LAW 

Ml".  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  PresideiK,  the 
American  Advertising  Federation,  the 
largest  advertising  gi-oup  in  the  United 
States,  issued  a  special  bulletin  on  June 
14,  1968.  The  bulletin  expresses  its  deep 
concern,  as  does  the  entire  countiy, 
about  the  need  for  an  adequate  gun- 
control  law.  It  believes  that  Congress 
should  take  action  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion by  adopting  what  is  calls  a  much 
more  responsible  firearms  policy. 

The  federation  suggests  that  its  mem- 
bers support  such  a  law  by  signing  a  pe- 
tition .sponsored  by  the  National  Council 
for  a  Responsible  Fireanns  Policy,  which 
has  as  its  president  Mr.  James  V.  Ben- 
nett, formerly  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Prisons. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bul- 
letin and  the  foi-m  of  petition  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

as  follows ; 

June,  14.  1968. 

Special    Bulletin 

The  American  Advertising  Federation  is 
concerned,  as  the  entire  country  is.  about 
the  need  for  an  adequate  gun  control  law 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  states  "The  easy  acces- 
sibility of  firearms  is  a  significant  factor  in 
murders  committed  In  the  United  States 
today." 

Statistics  show  that  guns  claim  on  the 
average  of  50  lives  a  day,  or  one  every  half 
hour. 

President  Johnson  has  said  "To  pass  strict 
firearms  control  laws  at  every  level  of  gov- 
ernment is  an  act  of  simple  prtidence  and  a 
measure  of  civilized  society  F\irther  delay  Is 
unconscionable." 

The  New  York  Times  reported  in  an  edi- 
torial June  11  on  the  strict  law  enacted  two 
years  ago  in  New  Jersey  stating  Despite 
initial  opposition  from  sportsmen,  the  sale 
of  hunting  licenses  has  Increased  .  .  The 
law  is  preventing  the  sale  of  guns  to  those 
who  should  not  have  them  and  it  is  not  de- 
terring legitimate  sportsmen." 

Advertising  Age  in  an  editorial  in  its  June 
10  Issue  has  come  out  in  the  strongest  terms 
for  strict  gun  control  laws  and  has  urged  the 
advertising  community  generally  and  the  ad- 
vertising associations  and  the  AAF  spe- 
cifically to  lend  active  support  to  those  seek- 
ing enactment  of  such  laws  at  the  state  and 
federal  levels. 

The  AAF  believes  that  even  though  not  di- 


rectly bearing  on  advertising,  this  issue  is  of 
such  paramount  importance  that  exceptionnl 
action  IS  called  for.  The  AAF  recognizes  th;it 
a  -Strict  gun  control  law  is  no  p.inacea  and 
will  not  completely  eliminate  murder,  other 
violent  crimes  or  even  illegal  traffic  in  guns 
any  more  than  any  law  eliminates  all  viola- 
tions. But  it  is  a  first  and  neces.sary  pruden' 
step  and  is  indeed  a  measure  of  clvlli?'eci 
behavior. 

The  AAF  does  not  believe  that  hunters  and 
sportsmen  can  reasonably  object  to  buvlne 
their  hunting  and  sports  gun  over  the  coun- 
ter rather  than  through  the  mall  Neitlier 
do  we  believe  that  registration  of  guns  :iii  ! 
obtaining  permits  is  too  heavy  a  burden  ffi.' 
legitimate  hunters  and  sportsmen  to  tapr.r 
in  order  that  easy  accessibility  of  guns  ;  .r 
those  who  should  not  have  them  may  br 
curtailed. 

Similar  licensing  and  permit  requiremen!'- 
are  in  the  American  tradition,  for  exainplf 
with  regard  to  motor  vehicles  and  the  own- 
ership of  pets. 

For  these  reasons  the  AAF  is  urcing  all  : 
Its  members  who  support  the  following  ■>. 
write  directly  to  their  Representatives  ann 
Senators  urging  adoption  of  gun  con'rrl 
legislation  which: 

1    Sari.s  mall  order  sales  or  rifles  and  shn-. 
guns  as  well  as  hand  guns,  sales  to  indlvir 
uals  under  18.  and  out-of-state  purcha.se.s 

2,  Requires  the  registration  at  the  sta^  .- 
and  or  national  level  of  all  firearms  possessec' 
sold  or  transferred, 

3.  Provides  for  state  law  requirements  tha^ 
gun  purchases  be  made  only  through  per- 
mits calling  for  adequate  identification  and 
a  waiting  period  for  a  police  check. 

.As  an  alternative,  or  in  addition,  ."^AF 
members  svipportlng  such  a  law  may  wan* 
to  sign  the  attached  petition  sponsored  h-. 
the  National  Council  for  a  Responsible  Fire- 
arms Policy,  which  has  as  Its  President,  Jamt 
V  Bennett,  former  Director,  U  S.  Bureaii  ■  ; 
Prisons,  and  has  on  its  Board  of  Director^ 
such  nationally  known  figures  as  Mayor  Joh:. 
Lindsay,  New  York;  former  Mayor  of  Cii:- 
cinnati,  Charles  P.  Taft:  Erwin  Canham,  Edi- 
tor of  Christian  Science  Monitor;  Judge  David 
L,  Bazelon,  Chief  Judge,  US.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. District  of  Columbia;  and.  Dr.  Karl 
Mennlnger.  Chairman  of  the  Mennlneer 
Foundation. 

We  urge  each  advertising  club  to  reprodur  e 
this  Special  Bulletin  and  the  attachment 
for  mailing  to  each  member  of  the  Club.  We 
urge  each  advertiser  member  supporting  such 
legislation  to  endorse  publicly  the  enactment 
of  a  strict  gun  control  law  and  that  adver- 
tisers and  clubs  support  the  National  Coun- 
cil for  a  Responsible  Firearms  Policy  in  its 
efforts  to  obtain  10  million  signatures  ;n 
support  of  its  petition. 

Kenneth  Laikd, 

Chairman. 
Howard  H.  Bell, 

President. 

A  Petition  for  Gun  Control  Now 
To:  The  President,  Members  of  Congress,  mri 
State  government  officials. 
We.     the     undersigned,     favor     immed::::^ 
action  to  control  the  sale,  possession  and  use 
of  handguns,  rifles  and  shotguns. 

Such  federal  and  state  legislation  should 
include  the  following: 

1.  Regarding  rifles  and  shotguns,  there 
should  be  a  ban  on  mail-order  sales  to  indi- 
viduals, on  sales  to  those  under  18,  and  'ti 
out-of-state  purchases. 

2.  All  firearms  possessed,  sold  or  transferred 
should  be  registered  at  the  state  and  .- : 
national  level. 

3.  States  should  require  that  gun  purchp  es 
be  made  only  through  permits  calling  ;c'r 
adequate  identification  and  a  waiting  period 
for  a  police  check. 
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This  we  urge  in  the  name  of  President  John  Mr,  TOWER   xMr.  President,  the  Sena-  National  Science  Board 

F   Kennedy,  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  Dr.      tr>i-  finm  'rcv-oc-  v-.of  r,^  .^^..^  «■«  ..«.,  * i.,,.  t^      ,  ,. 

Martin  Luther  King,  the  0,500  others  killed  ^°'  ^'°"'  ^''^^^  ^^^^  "°  ""^'^  '°  ^^^  ^°^^^ '  ^  The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 

annuallv.  and  in  the  i-.ame  of  a  more  civilized  ^-^— ^-^—  ^T  "^  "^^  National  Science  Board,  National 

.,nd  lessviolent  United  States  society.  ADJOURNMENT  Science  Foundation,  lor  a  term  expiring  May 

Name                              AUdress  ^^,  ^^^^^  ^^_  President.  I  move,  in  tarv^vTZ^^^  1  m '"'  ^>r'°""'- 

2. ::.-.:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  accordance  with  the  order  previously  No^ma^I^CKU'a^oTTexTs"^ 

3. entered,   that   the  Senate  stand   in  ad-  Frederick  E.  smith,  of  Michigan 

4- .iournment  until  12  noon  tomorrow.  R.  H.  Bing.  of  Wisconsin. 

5. The  motion  was  agreed   to;    and    'at  wiiiiam  a.  Powler,  of  California. 

fa. 3  o'clock  and  52  minutes  )3.in.  >  the  Sen-  Grover  Murray,  of  Texas. 

g               l"_ ate  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  J^mes  G.  March,  of  California. 

9.  ....... II.II-^llI"  I June  18,  1968,  at  12  noon,  In  the  army 

10, ..  _^__^,^^___^  The   following-named   officers,    under    the 

Please  return  this  petition  immediately  to  NOMINA'nONS  s'LTtloi^aoee,'  t^'te  llsig^ne^  llfuoS^of 

the  National  Council  for  a  Responsible  Fire-  ^           ..                 .  imoortance  mri  rP^^noncThnrfv^J  f„     .lif  u 

arms    Policy,    100    Marvland    .Avenue,    N.E..  Executive  nominations  received  by  the  the  ft^went  und^^T^^^^ 

Washington.  DC,  20002-  As  soon  as  sufficient  Senate  June  17,  1968:  3066^n  LradesTfolIows                  * 

petitions  are  on  hand,  they  will  be  presented  in  the  Army 

in    a    public    ceremonv    to    the    appropriate  r-^„    r^     ,     ^.i            ,,r.      ,       ^,r-.r     .  To  be  general 

J  M      V  B  °^    "e   Ui^Ue^'' sTrtL^' r  or  '^^.''^  „,",,  f^'  .f"'-,^:^--'  ^-  ^^O^V,  Army 

president.    Nat,^::^V^,^J^J' a    Ke-  Sil !^'i::r'"''^''''j^''^T'''- 'Tl  ^--                                 ^"''"   '""''   ""•'■ 

sponsible  Firearms  PoUcy  Jnd  Former  ^^^f  °'  ^'^^'  '°'  ^^"  .-^dchtlonal  term  of  1  '         ^^  ^^  lieutenant  generah 

Director  Of  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons).  "                               In  the  Navv  MaJ.    Gen,    John    Edward    Kelly.    020156. 

^^— ^— ^^  Having   designated   Rear   Adm    Ralph    W.  "moI'^'I^^'.,    o.  v,»  ^  .-.,       .....      , 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  Cousins.  US.  Navy,  for  commands  and  other  u  ^Arm  v                              '  ^'"*^"'  *i^'°°^' 

duties  determined    by   the   President    to   be  "i.  .     X'        ,,,  , 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Reprt-  within  the  contemplation  of  title  lO.  United  c\o^al\        "'    ^''"■"    Tliomas    Kerwin.    Jr.. 

.sentatives    bv    Mr.    Bartlett.    one    of    its  states  Code,  section  5231.  I  nominate  him  for  "'^'9«''  -Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 

reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  ^^""f  ,-o^  'r^'^^L  ,r.  •      „ 

had  toassed    without  impnrimpnt    thp  hill  while  so  serving,  MaJ.  Gen,  Donald  Vivian  Bennett,  O2300I, 

«    007C  w'               i  f,      r,?T      x:  4^t,                                       ^™y  °f  ^•^^  U"^**"!  States  ( brigadier  general, 

S,  2276)  to  amend  the  Watershed  Pro-  —^-^^—^-^  u,s.  Army). 

tection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to  per-  CONFIRMATIONS  ^t.    Gen.    Robert    Howard    York     021341 

init  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  con-  Army  of  the  united  states  i  major  general 

tract  for  the  construction  of  works  of  im-  Executive   nominations  confirmed   by  u.s.  Armyi.  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list 

provement  upon  request  of  local  organ!-  the  Senate  Jime  17,  1968:  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general,  under  the 

.nations.  department  of  Health.  Education,  and  provisions   of   title    10.   United   States   Code. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Welfare  section  3962. 

House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  ^ynn  M.  Bartlett,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an  p^^  sions  oT  tmr  To    iTnu^H'^t^t"     n  h^* 

the  senate  to  the  bill  .  H.R.  6157)  to  per-  ^-'^^-^  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  ^^3066^  t^",^  l-^igneTto 'p'os^orof 

nJ    UnfrTl  ^"^^  °=  w  ^"^ l"^'^^^""^  ^^^'.^f  A>"^e  M.  Rivlin.  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  ''["Pe,'"^"^  ^'"^  ■"esponsiblllty  designated  by 

Of    Federal-    or    State-chartered    credit  to  be  an  Asslst.ant  secretary  of  Health   Edu-  the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 

unions  through  voluntary  payroll  allot-  cation,  and  Welfare.              "                   '  3066,  in  grades  m  follows: 

■rient.             Pardo  Frederick  DelliQuadrl,  of  Hawaii,  to  To  be  general 

^^— — ^—  be  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  Depart-  Lt   Gen.  Berton  Everett  Splvv   Jr    019479 

PROGRAM  ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Army  of  the  United  States   (major' general! 

Council  of  Economic  .Advisers  U..S.  Army). 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  while  the  Warren   L.   Smith,   of   Michigan,   to   be  a  To  be  lieutenant  generals 

distinguished  majority  leader  is  present  member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  MaJ.    Gen.    William    Pelham    Yarboroueh 

in  the  Chamber,  I  ask  him  concerning  office  or  Economic  Opportunity  O20362,  U.S.  Army.                                             ' 

the  agenda  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  j^j^^s  D.  Templeton.  of  Kentucky,  to  be  ^^^-  ^^n.  John  Jarvis  Tolson  III.  020826. 

—^■^^mm,^—^.^  an  .Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco-  ^-S-  Army. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  ^°^^''  Opportunity.  In  the  Marine  Corps 

•»»A-NToi-rrT-.T  T>  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  or  Review  Lt.  Gen.  Ralph  K.  Rottet.  U.S  Marine 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  George  C.  Trevorrow.  of  Marvland  to  be  a  Corps,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen-  member  of  the  Federal  Coal"  Mine  Safety  tenant  general  on  the  retired  list,  in  accord- 
ate  completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  Board  of  Review  for  a  term  expiring  Jiiiy  15.  ^"'^e  w'tb  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  19"3  "  states  Code,  section  5233.  effective  from  the 
tomorrow.  National  Library  op  Medicine  ^^^  °^  ^'s  retirement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem-  In  the  Army 

ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered.  ''^""^  °^  the  Board  of  Regents,  National  Li-  The  nominations  beginning  Thomas  Aber- 

Mr   MANSFIELD   Mr   President   I  ex-  '""'^^^  °^  Medicine.  Public  Health  Service,  for  cromble.  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  ending 

uect  that  when  the  di^tme-ui^hPri  Spnn  ^'"^^  °^  **  ■"^^''^  ^''°'"  August  3.  1968:  Alfred  J  Zlegler,  to  be  first  lieutenant  which 

pect  tnai  wnen  tne  aistmguisnea  bena-  willlam  George  Anlvan,  of  North  Carolina,  nominations  were  received  bv  the  Senate  and 

tor  from  Texas  finishes  speaking,  he  may  Max  Michael,  Jr,.  of  Florida.  appeared  in   the  Congressionm    Record   on 

want    to   move    to   adjourn    the   Senate.  George  willlam  Teuscher.  of  Illinois.  June  6,  1968. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— J/o/zrfa^,  June  17,  1968 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

His  Beatitude  Maximos  V  Hakim,  pa- 
triarch of  Antioch  and  of  all  the  East,  of 
•■Mexandria  and  of  Jemsalem,  offered  the 
lollowing  prayer: 

Blessed  be  the  kingdom  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
now  and  always,  and  forever  and  ever. 

In  peace,  let  us  pray  to  the  Lord. 


For  the  peace  from  on  hieh  and  for 
the  peace  of  the  whole  world. 

But  let  us  remember.  O  Eternal  Father, 
that  peace  is  not  only  the  absence  of 
war  but  the  tranquillity  of  order — order 
built  on  freedom  and  dignity  and  justice 
for  all  men. 

Thou,  who  art  the  lover  of  all  men. 
grant  to  these  Thy  servants,  the  Mem- 


bers of  this  honorable  assembly  upon 
whom  rests  an  awesome  responsibility  in 
these  troubled  days,  the  vision  to  see 
Tliy  way  and  the  will  to  follow  it. 

Bless  them.  O  Most  Holy  One,  and 
guide  them  and  instill  in  them  the  cour- 
age to  lead,  the  wisdom  to  perceive,  and 
the  determination  to  build  the  good  so- 
ciety for  all  men  everywhere. 
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Blessed  is  our  God  now  and  forever. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Friday.  June  14,  1968.  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of 
his  .secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  June  15,  1968.  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  the  joint  res- 
olution of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H  J  Res  1224.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  PTe.sldent  to  reappoint  as  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  an  additional 
term  of  1  year,  the  officer  .serving  in  that  posi- 
tion on  April  1.  1968. 


PAfR~r.\RCH  MAXIMOS  V  HAKIM 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    Wisconsin    [Mr. 

L.AIRD  ! . 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
m.atter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  in  order  to  give  the  Members  of  the 
House  some  of  the  background  of  His 
Beatitude  Maximos  V  Hakim  wlio  offered 
the  prayer  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  His  Beatitude  Maximos  V 
Hakim,  patriarch  of  Antioch  and  of  all 
the  east  cf  Alexandria  and  of  Jerusalem 
has  journeyed  from  the  Holy  Land  to 
bestow  his  blessings  on  the  90th  Congress. 

I  join  with  my  friends  and  colleagues  in 
welcoming  to  this  historic  legislative 
Chamber  His  Beatitude  who  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  churchmen  of  the  world  and 
a  great  leader  in  the  field  of  religion,  a 
man  who  wields  tremendous  influence 
both  in  the  religious  community  and  on 
the  world  scene. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, tmder  imanimous  consent  I  in- 
sert that  biographical  material  on  His 
Beatitude  in  the  Record  at  this  point  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  his  homily  at  the 
Washington  National  Catiiedral  on  Sim- 
day.  June  16. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
BioGR.4PHic.\L  Sketch 

His  Beatitude  Ma.ximos  V  Hakim,  Patriarch 
of  .Ajitioch  and  of  all  the  East  of  .-Mexandria 
and  of  Jerusalem  is  making  his  first  visit  to 
the  United  States  since  his  election  as 
Patriarch  last  November  22  by  the  Melkite 
Synod  of  Bishops. 

Born  George  Selim  Hakim  in  Tanta,  Egypt, 
on  May  18.  1908  of  Syrian  parents,  he  at- 
tended local  elementary  schools  before  en- 
tering the  Jesuit  College  of  Cairo.  After  com- 
pleting his  classical  education  at  the  Jesuit 
College,  he  entered  the  International  Mel- 
kite Seminary  of  St.  Ann  in  Jerusalem  which 
is  administered  by  the  White  Fathers.  Upon 
completion  of  his  theological  studies  at  St. 
Anns  he  was  ordained  in  1930  at  the  early 
age  of  22. 


After  a  year  at  the  Patr'archal  College  in 
Beirut,  he  was  sent  to  the  Patriarchal  Col- 
lege in  Cairo  where  he  became  Rector  in 
1934.  As  Rector  of  the  college,  his  many  in- 
novations included  the  founding  of  te  Lien, 
the  well-known  magazine  which  ha.s  been  so 
important  in  the  field  of  ecumenical  ac- 
tivities. 

In  1943,  George  Hakim  was  consecrated  to 
the  episcopacy  and  given  charge  of  the  sev- 
enieen-century-old  Archbishopric  of  Saint 
John  of  Acre,  located  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast  of  Israel.  (This  Archdiocese  is  com- 
prised of  the  entire  nation  of  Israel  ) 

After  surveying  the  condition  of  his  arch- 
diocese, the  new  prelate  began  making 
spiritual  and  material  reforms.  He  welcomed 
non-Orientals'  aid,  but  he  cautioned  them 
against  Latinlzatlon.  One  group  accepting 
his  invitation  was  the  Little  Sisters  of  Jesus, 
founded  by  Father  Charles  de  Foucauld. 

Besides  his  extensive  travels  during  the 
last  few  years.  Archbishop  Hakhn  has  gained 
fanie  as  a  writer.  He  founded  a  magazine 
culled  Message  of  Galilee  i  published  in 
French  and  English  editions)  and  wrote  the 
book  Reading  the  Good  Neics  in  GalUec.  pub- 
lished in  Prance,  England  and  the  United 
States. 

The  Archbishop  deplores  the  mass  exodus 
of  Christians  from  the  Holy  Laud,  and  lie  has 
encouraged  Catholics  to  support  the  natives 
of  the  Near  East. 

The  59-year-old  hlerarch  Is  no  stranger  to 
North  America.  His  latent  trip  here  was  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1967  when  lie  attended 
the  International  Theological  Conference  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  as  the  replacement  for  the 
late  Patriarch  Maximos  IV.  who  was  ill.  He 
also  represented  the  Patriarch  at  the  annual 
Melkite  Convention  in  New  England  last 
July.  He  then  visited  with  Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic  congregations  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Montreal.  The  multi-lingual  clergyman  has 
appeared  on  local  and  national  television 
botli  here  and  overseas. 

In  March  1966,  American  Meliktes  received 
their  first  permanent  bishop,  the  Most  Rev. 
Justin  A.  Najmy.  D.D..  S.EO.D.,  of  Boston. 
Previously,  the  Melkltes  were  scattered  and 
disorganized  for  lack  of  an  Ordinary  During 
that  time  Archbishop  Hakim,  who  has  been 
referred  to  as  "the  unofficial  Melkite  Bishop 
of  .America."  ordained  many  seminarians  to 
the  priesthood,  presided  over  conventions 
and  meetings  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  gently 
gtiided  his  North  American  brethren.  It  was 
altogether  fitting  that  he  was  appointed 
consecrator   of  Bishop-elect   Najmy. 

REVrVES    ANCIENT    CUSTOM 

Upon  his  election.  Archbishop  Hakim 
chose  the  name  Patriarch  M.iximos  V  in 
memory  of  his  immediate  predecessor  who 
bore  that  name.  Also,  he  cabled  the  Vatican. 
informing  the  Pope  of  his  election  and  ask- 
ing to  be  accepted  Into  communion  with  the 
Holy  See  of  Rome.  In  recent  centuries  Rome 
had  practically  controlled  the  election  of 
the  Antlochene  Patriarch.  Now.  due  to  Vati- 
can II,  the  old  and  venerable  customs  are 
being  restored  to  the  Catholic  Eastern 
Churches. 

Homily   Delivered   by   His   Beatitude   Max- 
imos   V    Hakim,    Washington     National 
Cathedral,   Sunday.  June   16.    1968 
The  Middle  East  has  often  been  called  the 
cradle  of  civilization  and  the  crossroads  of 
the  world.   But  to  every  Christian,  to  every 
Moslem,   and   to  everv   Jew.  it   is   the   Holy 
Land. 

To  the  Jews,  it  is  the  site  of  the  great 
Temple,  where  for  many  centuries  their  an- 
cestors gathered  to  worship  God. 

To  the  Moslems,  it  is  the  place  of  the 
Dome  of  the  Reck,  a  sacred  shrine  oi  Islam 
second  only  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  where  the 
prophet  Mohammed  brought  spiritual  teach- 
ings to  his  followers. 

To  us  Christians,  it  is  the  place  where 
Jesus  was  born,  was  crucified,  and  rose  from 


the  dead.  It  is  the  area  of  Bethlehem,  of 
Nazareth,  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  of  a 
hundred  other  sacred  places  where  He  taught 
and  worked. 

I  have  known  this  Middle  East  from  Th.- 
very  days  of  my  birth.  I  have  travelled  ever*, 
path  and  have  shared  every  dream  of  m. 
people.  For  I  am  a  part  of  and  have  bee:, 
enriched  by  each  of  those  lands  so  dear  ti' 
my  ancestors. 

I  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  I  am  Lebanes" 
by  nationality.  Egyptian  by  birth,  of  Syri:-!: 
origin,  and  Palestinian  and  Jordanian  b 
education  and  culture,  for  I  was  educated 
in  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  peace  and  broth- 
erhood. 

And  I  have  li\cd  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury in  the  Diocese  of  Galilee,  on  the  verv 
ground  made  holy  by  Jestis.  My  episcopal 
see  was  there,  and  for  years  I  .^'truggled  in 
difficult  fields  and  under  harsh  clrctim- 
stances  to  preserve  our  Christianitv. 

Despite  it.s  unique  spiritual  position  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  the  Middle  East  has  know;: 
little  peace  m  history,  and  even  as  a  crad'.i- 
nf  religion,  it  has  had  a  most  delicate  history. 
For  the  followers  of  the  world's  three  great 
religions— representing  half  of  the  world'.s 
population — have  all  fought  fanatically  for 
possession  of  this  vital  land. 

And  in  my  own  lifetime,  I  have  witnesFtMi 
the  turmoil  that  disrupts  the  security  and 
stability  of  the  Middle  East. 

Throughout  this  turmoil  I  was  in  Galilee. 
a  Melkite  Bishop  caring  for  his  ilock  in  Israel. 
I  v.-as  There  with  my  brothers  and  sons  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle.  .A.long  with  these  brother.- 
and  sons  of  all  communities  and  creeds,  \v>- 
remaln  there,  until  such  day,  with  Goci's  per- 
mission, when  right  and  justice  and  peiTo 
are  restored  to  these  lands. 

These  past  twenty  years  of  Middle  East 
strife  have  left  an  impact  on  our  homeland. 
In  the  ghettos  of  the  refugee  camps  languish 
over  a  million  homeless,  undernourishec! 
disease-infected  children  of  our  commo:. 
Father  in  Heaven,  waiting  patiently  for  . 
return  to  their  homes.  In  one  country  after 
another  are  the  signs  of  poverty  and  unrest 
.uid  economic  want — the  aftermath  of  cor.- 
stant  war. 

At  this  momentous  juncture  in  history,  tiie 
Almighty  has  placed  upon  our  shoulder.* 
new  and  heavy  responsibility.  It  was  His  \<V.'. 
that  I  should  be  elected  Patriarch  of  li.e 
Melkite  Greek  Catholic  community  in  suc- 
cession to  the  great  Patriarch  Maximos  IV 
Sayegh.  It  is  our  mission,  together  with  othtr 
heads  of  churches,  to  insure  that  Christian- 
ity will  survive  and  flourish  in  the  Middle 
East,  in  the  face  of  the  strife  and  danger.? 
that  still  exist.  It  is  also  our  mission  to  make 
sure  that,  in  this  age  of  spiritual  renew;'!. 
the  Melkite  form  of  worship  and  Melkite  w;-'. 
of  Christian  life  will  find  an  atmosphere  .  : 
friendship  and  growth  here  in  the  West 
among  other  Christians. 

It  is  not  .is  a  stranger  that  we  come  '  i 
your  country  and  to  its  people.  It  has  bee;. 
our  good  fortune  to  have  inr.de  several  ex- 
tended trips  to  -America  in  recent  years  .a  ci 
to  have  visited  many  parts  of  your  land  fror.i 
coast  to  coast.  Tliere  are  in  the  United  States 
about  two  dozen  Melkite  parishes,  with  whicii 
we  have  maintained  close  contacts  over  tl.e 
years.  These  parlslies  and  their  people  are. 
within  God'3  Province,  essential  elements  '  f 
our  -Melkite  Church  and  hold  a  special  plate 
In  the  aifection  of  their  Patriarch.  Thus,  we 
know  your  aspirations  and  we  feel  your  spine 
and  we  share  your  concern  for  freedom. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  arc  deepiv 
honored  by  the  invitation  extended  to  us 
by  Dean  Sayre  to  participate  in  this  ecu- 
mer.tcal  vesper  service  in  Washinstcn  Cathe- 
dral. All  of  the.se  brotherly  meetings  with 
other  Christians  encourage  us  toward  the 
road  of  sacred  itnity,  based  on  love  and  re- 
=;pect,  tinder  the  image  of  Christ.  But  ;hii 
ecumenical  spirit  is  not  restricted  to  Chri'^- 
tians  alone.  In  the  spirit  of  the  Council,  it 
cxt-ends  to  our  brethren  of  all  religious,  who 
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believe  as  we  in  one  God,  In  the  words  of 
pope  John  XXIII,  'Turn  your  eyes  to  what 
unites  and  not  to  what  divides — to  the  union 
and  not  the  disunion  of  hearts." 

It  is  in  this  broader  ecumenical  spirit — 
and  in  this  great  Cathedral  of  America — that 
I  exhort  all  of  you  to  join  together  in  a 
common  crusade  of  the  twentieth  century  to 
insure  that  Christianity  and  other  forms  uf 
spiritu.il  worship,  so  close  to  Middle  E.ist 
history,  will  survive  in  those  lands.  As  Pa- 
triarch of  the  Melkltes,  I  plead  with  my 
brothers  in  God,  wherever  they  m.iy  be,  to 
undertake  v.'ith  me  four  special  missions  to- 
wards this  goal. 

Ill  the  first  place,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  innocent  refugees,  dependent  on 
charity  alone  for  their  dally  existence,  .still 
dwell  in  sub-standard  camps  in  Lebanon. 
Jordan.  Syria,  and  Egypt.  Here  I  would  men- 
lion  the  fine  work  being  done  by  the  very 
inany  volunteer  group.^  such  as  the  etforis  ex- 
pended by  your  own  good  Angus  Campbell 
Maclnues.  the  Anglican  Archbishop  in  Jeru- 
.salem.  Without  means  of  livelihood,  with 
hitle  opportunity  for  education  and  training. 
despite  the  efforts  of  UNRRA.  they  have  been 
waiting  for  twenty  years  for  repatriation  to 
their  homes  or  compensation  lor  their  prop- 
erty. Innocent  victims,  they  cry  out  time  and 
time  again  for  the  people  of  the  world  to 
alleviate  their  plight.  Let  us  together,  those 
of  Christian  and  other  faiths,  lend  our  mate- 
rial and  spiritual  stipport  towards  the  final 
and  Just  solution  of  this  great  injustice. 

Secondly,  despite  the  antipathy  which 
.\rabs  have  to  atheistic  ideologies,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  such  forces  are  making  inroads 
into  the  Middle  East.  Particularly  in  the 
refugee  camps,  where  there  is  little  hope,  have 
these  ideologies,  with  their  falsf  hopes  of 
ireedom  and  prosperity,  found  support. 
Realizing  that  the  Arabs  are  a  deeply  re- 
ligious people,  and  that  atheism  is  i^bhorrent 
:  )  them,  we  pray  that  the  West  will  always 
keep  open  the  lines  of  communication  with 
•he  Arab  world.  We  must  rekindle  that  policy 
:ii  friendship,  mutual  respect,  and  sincere 
■ontidence  which  long  ago  was  America's 
■rademark  there.  To  fight  the  penetration  of 
hese  atheistic  Ideologies,  there  must  be  re- 
established in  the  Middle  East  and  in  rela- 
•ionships  with  that  area  iho.ne  Ideals  of  jus- 
tice and  fair  play  which  the  West  values  so 
liighly. 

Thirdly,  let  us  recall  that  our  faith,  which 
teaches  th.>.t  the  state  is  the  servant  of  man. 
■jiiginatsd  ir.  the  ?.Iidd:e  East.  All  three  mon- 
otheistic religions  were  born  there.  And  the 
City  of  Jerusalem  is  holy  to  them  all.  Jeru- 
.alem  is  the  site  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
.-^ep-.ilchre.  the  Wailing  Wall,  and  the  Dome 
■  >:  the  RLck.  It  has  deep  spiritual  significance 
to  all  who  believe  in  one  God.  It  should  not 
ijecome  a  political  pawn  nor  the  spoils  of  war. 
Though  for  centuries,  and  by  its  character 
an  Arab  city,  let  us  hope  and  pray  That  men 
everj-where  will  reason  together  to  make  of 
Jerusalem  a  place  sacred  and  apart,  a  place 
international  in  character,  a  place  where  the 
i^irines  of  ail  faiths  will  be  equally  protected. 
a  place  that  will  ever  be  freely  accessible  to 
all  who  profess  the  true  God. 

To  achieve  this  end  and  to  remove  com- 
pletely the  sacred  from  the  realm  of  politics 
and  povcr.  let  us  consider  prayerfully  a  pos- 
sible solution  which  should  appeal  to  reason- 
able mgw^verywhere.  I  speak  here  of  the  old 
Jerusalem — the  City  which  contains  the 
hallowed  shrines  of  Moslem,  Jew,  and  Chris- 
tian. What  could  be  more  agreeable,  in  this 
age  of  increasing  good  will  among  the  people 
of  God.  than  to  entrust  Jerusalem  and  its 
administration  to  the  three  great  religions 
for  whom  this  place  is  hallowed.  Not  to  any 
one  .tecular  government,  not  to  an  inter- 
national association  of  governm.ents — but  to 
those  whose  very  being  is  committed  to  the 
principles  of  Islam,  of  Judaism,  and  of  Chris- 
tianity. I  am  sure  that,  if  the  principle  Is 
accepted,  the  means  can  be  found  to  imple- 
ment this  concept  and  remove  for  all  time 


the  sacred  City  of  Jerusalem  from  the  arena 
of  humaJi  intrigue  and  power  politics. 

Finally,  let  us  remember  the  lundamental 
affinities  which  had  lor  so  long  a  time  char- 
acterized the  relationships  between  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  the  Arab  world 
American  educational  institutions  in  the 
Middle  East,  sucli  as  the  American  University 
of  Beirut  and  the  Amerlciui  U:iivcrsUy  m 
Cairo,  have  tauglit  American  history  to  the 
Arab  youth  and  liave  instilled  in  them  West- 
ern political  ideals.  American  missions  as 
well  have  brougiit  to  the  Middle  East  the  cul- 
ture and  traditions  of  the  West.  In  like  man- 
ner. Arab  immigrants  and  Arab  students  nave 
brought  to  the  West  lacets  of  their  own  cul- 
ture which  have  helped  to  shape  America's 
cosmopolitan  hi.story.  It  is  my  ier\cnt  hope 
that  such  cultural  and  spiritual  exchanges 
will  flourish  anew  so  that  the  reservoir  of 
good  will  between  our  peoples  may  someday 
soon  find  a  new  vitality. 

Throughout  the  dark  ages  of  Arab  history, 
and  even  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  of  the 
past  two  decades,  that  spark  of  Ciiristlanlty 
still  burned  in  the  Middle  East.  The  rich  tra- 
ditions of  the  Eastern  Churches,  dating  back 
to  Christ  Himself,  ..re  yours  today  because 
that  spark  has  never  been  extinguished. 

Let  the  Christians  of  the  West  now  under- 
take to  preserve  and  to  fortify  these  great 
spiritual  legacies  of  the  East.  Let  ihem  Join  ; 
with  all  other  believers  in  the  endeavors  I 
have  proposed.  Let  their  voices  be  heard  in 
the  halls  of  government  and  in  tht  pulpits 
of  the  churches.  Let  the  light  of  America 
shine  from  Jerusalem  Just  as  it  shines  from 
thi.s  noble  Capital  City. 

As  a  brother  to  all  of  you.  I  pray  v.-ith  yoti 
today  in  this  ecuniDnical  service,  asking  the 
blessing  of  the  Almighty  upon  our  endeavors. 
Let  tis  work  with  confidence  for  peace,  a 
peace  which  will  safeguard  the  rights  of  all 
and  strengthen  the  bonds  of  love  throughout 
the  world,  a  peace  which  will  make  of  the 
Middle  East  a  spiritual  home  for  all  faiths. 
Let  us  share  our  spirits,  our  hearts,  and  our 
love  with  one  .tnother,  so  that  together  we 
may  walk  in  the  Grace  of  the  Lord. 

A  HOMILV  1  OR  THE  FEAST  OF  PENTECiiST 

( By  His  Beatitude  Maximos  V  Hakim.  De- 
livered June  2,  1968,  during  baccalaureate 
services  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
South  Bend,  Ind.i 

In  the  holy  gospel  that  has  just  been  read, 
our  Lord  said :  "  'Peace'  Is  my  farewell  to 
you.  My  'peace'  is  my  gift  to  you  .  .  ."  But 
he  warns  both  his  disciples  then,  and  us 
today,  that  his  peace  Is  not  the  sort  of  peace 
the  world  can  give.  It  is,  somehow,  diftcrent: 
but  what  the  difference  is  he  does  not 
define  in  so  many  words.  As  on  so  many 
other  occasions  during  his  life,  he  refrains 
from  being  explicit,  leaving  his  hearers  down 
across  the  ages  to  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions. 

This  makes  my  task  difficult,  because  the 
conclusions  I  draw  from  his  words  may  be 
different  from  yours.  You  and  I  are.  obvious- 
ly, different  in  so  many  ways — In  backgrotind, 
language,  nationality,  and  in  our  professional 
concerns.  It  may  be  that  the  only  things  we 
share  are  oar  common  humanity  and  our 
single  faith.  More  immediately,  however,  we 
also  .share  today  in  a  certain  sense  of  ac- 
complishment verging  upon  exaltation.  We 
have  all  come  to  this  day  from  all  walks  of 
life,  and  the  day  itself  sharpens  cur  common 
humanity  and  faith — as  well  as  our  diversi- 
ties— into  a  unique  focus  that  conditions  the 
way  in  which  we  may  hear  our  Lord's  words 
about  peace. 

It  is,  then,  within  this  day  of  graduation 
that  we  must  listen,  for  it  is  within  this  day 
of  graduation  that  the  Lord  speaks  to  us: 
it  is  now  that  we  must  draw  our  own  con- 
clusions about  a  peace  the  world  cannot  give. 
And  having  drawn  them,  icc  must  make  them 
live  in  our  day;  for  peace  exists  thus,  or  It 
cannot  be  said  to  exist  at  all.  This  Is  so  be- 
cause  peace   is   not  merely   the   absence  of 


conflict:  It  is  the  control  of  conflicts  by 
people  such  as  we.  for  a  positive  rather  than 
lor  a  destructive  end.  Peace  is  not  a  thing 
or  a  product  industry  can  labrlcale:  It  Is  a 
btate  In  which  men  live  together,  a  level 
(jf  human  existence — or  It  is  nothing  but 
words.  Men  neither  live  ncr  die  by  words 
alone,  but  by  human  deeds  of  peace  or  Its 
horrible  antithesis. 

The  issue  our  Lord's  words  raise  amcvng  us 
permits  me  to  be  nothing  but  candid.  Yet 
griiduHtlon  days  are  notorious  occislons  for 
collective  fantasy.  I  hc\pe  to  spare  you  this 
conventional  but  dubious  gift— spare  you 
what  the  Lord  called  stones  and  scorpions,  in 
lavor  of  the  bread  that  Is  truth.  Graduates 
of  so  groat  a  Chrl.^tlan  university  as  this 
surely  appreciate  that  tills  bread  Is  wcji  only 
by  labor  and  suffering.  And  if  you  do  not 
kiiow  it  now.  you  will  soon  learn  that  this 
bread,  while  the  staff  of  life,  is  equally  de- 
manding in  its  preservation.  It  is  less  soft 
than  incredibly  hard,  as  a  scalpel  that  cuts 
clean  in  order  to  heal  and  quicken.  It  is  safe 
only  in  the  hands  of  the  mature  .ind  wise, 
this  sharp  bread  of  truth— bread  that  is 
grains  of  separate  facts  crushed  Into  a  single 
loaf  of  vital  reality;  bread  that  is  broken  like 
Jesus"  body  on  the  cross  so  that  life  may  flow 
and  all  things  be  made  new.  Christians  for 
twenty  centuries  have  made  this  sort  of  bread 
the  focal  point  of  their  rejoicing  In  the  Eu- 
ch.arist.  They  have  realized  that  there  is,  in 
fact,  no  other  alternative  but  the  shallow 
frenzy  of  illusion  that  ends  In  mourning — 
the  iTiotive  lor  which  is  not  truth  and  life 
and  the  way  things  arc,  but  rather  the  i^hort- 
llved  insulation  of  the  lie  told  beautifully 
and  wUh  an  excellent  lancy. 

I  beg  y&u  thus  to  regard  me,  a  Christian 
caught  in  such  a  fit  of  candor,  with  the 
patient  reverence  that  Is  jjroper  to  the  pain 
and  the  pity  of  the  human  condition  itself. 
I  ask  you  to  regard  ine  thus,  as  1  say  the 
things  I  think  one  must  say  of  tills  peace 
the  world  cannot  give. 

The  first  and.  perhaps,  the  most  obvious 
thing  to  say  is  that  there  are  sorts  of  peace 
the  world  indeed  can  give.  One  is  the  pence  of 
detente — the  peace  that  is  an  absence  of  ag- 
gression between  persons  cj-  societies  whose 
IXJwer  is  so  balanced  that  anything  but  such 
a  peace  is  unprohtablp.  Another  is  the  peace 
of  cnjiui — the  peace  that  comes  not  from  ac- 
tive ix)wer,  but  from  a  passive  1-cavlness  of 
mind  that  sees  nothing  In  man  worthy  ol 
being  defended. 

In  between  these  two  extremes  there  come 
to  be,  and  come  so  easily  to  die  as  well,  those 
fragile  human  efforts  "to  establish  a  peace 
more  true  and  lasting;  a  peace  that  is  not 
filled  with  the  terror  of  a  balance  of  power, 
not  consumed  with  the  fatalism — or  even 
cynicism — of  cnnni.  Peace  true  and  Lasting. 
not  cf  terror  nor  of  cnntn.  is  the  fotindatlon 
of  what  our  Lord  speaks  of.  But  the  peace  he 
speaks  of  its  more — more  In  this,  that  the 
peace  he  has  to  give  Is  not  a  sometime  thing; 
not  fragile  as  a  summer  flower:  not  prostrate 
before  the  gusty  will  of  men  who  are  maimed 
through  our  race's  once  and  constant  free 
choice  to  be  so;  "of  at  the  mercy  of  that 
random,  brutal  senselessness  that  stalks  the 
pages  of  recorded  human  history. 

His  peace,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  abiding 
presence — a  robust,  searing,  tangible  reality 
that  goes  so  far  beyond  what  meii  of  them- 
selves can  do  as  to  elude  being  put  into 
words.  The  Lord  himself  calls  it  simply  his 
•Spirit":  Christian  tradition  calls  it  a  loving 
relationship  maintained  between  Jesus  and 
his  Father.'a  relationship  so  Intense  that  it  Is 
yet  a  third  Person  In  the  Godhc.id. 

Venerable  though  all  these  words  may  be. 
thev  are  of  Infinitely  less  importance  than 
that  which  they  speak  of:  a  Person  who  is 
Peace;  a  Person  whom  Jesus  gives  us  in  his 
own  vlctorv  ovpr  brutal  death  and  violence; 
a  Person  who  lives  in  the  world  not  as  a 
phantom  in  the  mist,  but  as  a  love-struc- 
tured and  love-suffering  community  of  peo- 
ple such  as  you  and  I.  Look  into  the  eyes  of 
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anyone  you  love,  and  you  see  him  who  is 
Peace  looking  back  Look  Into  the  face  of 
hate  and  you  see  his  antithesis,  the  Beast, 
who  would  destroy  us  all  Look  about  you  at 
this  Eucharist,  and  you  see  him  here — If  our 
faith,  our  hope,  and  our  love  are  what  we  to- 
gether announce  them  in  this  world  to  be. 
May  God  forbid  that  faithlessness,  despair, 
and  hate  return  our  gaze  in  such  a  case,  we 
sin  by  being  here,  and  what  we  do  together 
had  better  not  be  done  at.  al! 

Like  the  Church.  I  am  old  But.  also  like 
the  Church.  I  am  still  very  much  alive  Thus 
my  candor  is  seasoned  by  the  past,  while  re- 
maining concerned  about  the  present  and  the 
future.  Being  old,  alive  and.  moreover,  for- 
eign (to  you,  at  least  I,  you  will  perhaps 
indulge  me  in  the  prerogative  of  the  old  and 
the  strange  In  giving  advice  to  others. 

My  advice  to  you  is  this  Whether  or  not 
Christianity  has  a  future  will  depend  upon 
the  ability  of  Christians  such  as  you  grad- 
uates to  be  people  of  that  peace  which  the 
world  cannot  give,  the  peace  of  which  our 
Lord  speaks  in  today's  gospel.  That  sort  of 
peace  cost  him  his  life:  that  sort  of  peace  has 
cost  the  lives  of  others  like  him;  and  it  may 
very  well  cost  you  your  lives  too.  Peace  such 
as  this  has  always  come  at  a  high  price,  be- 
cause it  is  worth  it.  Without  it,  life  is  more 
a  curse  than  a  blessing:  for  brother  is  set 
against  brother,  race  against  race,  nation 
against  nation,  and  horror  feeds  upon  the 
Uf-le  and  the  poor  In  our  own  day,  the  ab- 
sence of  peace  has  transcended  beins  merely 
unprofitable:  on  its  presence  or  absence  the 
fate  of  the  world  Itself  has  come  to  depend 
To  serve  the  cause  of  peace  is,  therefore,  to 
serve  nothing  less  than  the  survival  of  man- 
kind 

If  this  can  be  done  anywhere  in  the  world. 
I  believe  it  will  have  to  be  done  first,  and 
above  all  in  your  own  great  country.  The 
United  States  may  well  be  crucible  in  which 
a  new  world,  secular  and  religious,  will  be 
compounded  out  of  the  debris  of  what  has 
gone  before  This  is  so  not  only  because  of 
your  country's  vast  powers:  It  is  mainly  so 
because  the  United  States  is  today  what  other 
nations  will  be  only  in  the  future^that  is,  a 
technological  society  verging  on  a  degree  of 
dehumanized  masslveness  that  is  surely  the 
most  critical  challenge  to  man,  if  not  the 
virus  of  h's  ultimate  degradation.  The 
world  outside  your  borders  is  interested  in 
what  you  do:  and  to  that  world  you  have 
an  astonishing  responsibility,  for  its  fate 
may  very  well  rest  in  your  own  hands. 

Perhaps  I  am  naive,  but  I  think  that  the 
role  oj  the  Church  in  your  society  may  be 
cardinal  in  all  this.  The  dissolution  of'  the 
Church  into  dull  little  retreats  of  ineffective 
and  petulant  discontent  can  do  little  more 
than  hasten  mankinds  Armageddon.  The 
effective  and  vigorous  cohension  of  the 
Church  in  the  face  of  such  threat  is  im- 
peraT.e  But  the  sort  of  cohesion  I  mean 
is  not  an  administrative  or  even  an  economic 
one.  It  is  a  living  m  that  Peace  who  :s  a 
Person,  who  makes  us  what  we  are. 

My  conclusion  is  somber  because  our  era 
is  a  somber  one  And  it  is  this.  If  Christians 
have  no  peace  to  give  the  world  in  which  we 
live  then  one  may  question  seriously  whether 
Christianity  is  not  already  a  dead  thing — 
glorious  in  its  tomb,  perhaps,  but  dead 
none  the  less.  I  remain  convinced  that  the 
Churrhs  requiem  i which  has  been  prema- 
turely sung  by  the  world  times  without  num- 
ber) Is  not  vet  a  propcs  But  mv  conviction 
is  tempered  by  the  realization  that,  although 
God  has  promised  not  to  fail  his  People,  his 
People  have  never  promised  not  to  fail  him. 
If  we  are  to  remain  faithful  to  him  in  our 
service  to  the  world  he  created,  and  for  which 
his  only  Son  porred  out  his  blood,  then  we 
shall  have  to  do  mere  than  Just  speak  fine 
words  of  peace.  We  shatl  have  to  become 
Peace  it^telf. 

So  deeply  must  we  change  in  our  own 
hearts  and  minds  and  souls  that,  wherever 
we  are  or  wherever  we  go — as  Christian  indi- 


viduals and  as  communities  of  Christians — 
the  world  at  large  must  be  forced  to  cry  out: 
•Peace  has  passed  this  way.  Peace  is  here!" 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
Indeed  a  privilege  and  honor  to  meet  on 
last  Friday.  His  Beatitude  Maximos  V 
Hakim,  newly  elected  Melkite  Patriarch 
of  Antioch  and  all  the  East,  of  JeriKsalem 
and  Alexandria. 

His  comments  and  obsenations  re- 
garding the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East 
served  to  substantiate  in  many  ways  my 
views  regarding  the  most  effective  means 
of  bringing  peace  to  that  troubled  part 
of  the  world. 

I  have  long  held.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as 
a  first  step  in  that  sought-after  peace 
the  Arab  countries  must  seek  to  reestab- 
lish diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  other  friendly  countries.  Sec- 
ond, it  is  necessary  that  Israel  take  a 
more  conciliatoi->'  attitude  regarding  the 
overall  Arab-Israel  dispute,  particular- 
ly the  Palestine  refugee  problem  and  the 
internationalization  of  the  Holy  City  of 
Jerusalem.  Third,  if  the  United  States 
is  to  assist  in  resolving  the  Middle  East 
crisis  it  must  maintain  an  unbiased  po- 
sition of  strict  neutrality — supporting  re- 
spectively those  positions  of  both  Israel 
and  the  Arab  countries  which  are  right 
and  just  within  the  context  of  our  own 
national  interests  and  world  peace. 

My  colleague,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Laird  1 .  has  in- 
cluded in  the  Record.  His  Beatitude  Ha- 
kims  thought-provoking  remarks  on  the 
Middle  East  problem  delivered  at  the  Na- 
tional Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion. I  recommend  those  comments  to  the 
full  and  careful  reading  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  a  warm  welcome  to 
the  newly  elected  Patriarch  of  Antioch 
and  all  the  East,  of  Jerusalem  and 
Alexandria,  His  Beatitude  Maximos  V 
Hakim. 

I  number  among  my  close  friends 
faithful  members  of  St.  Ann's  Church 
in  Paterson  where  Melkite  Catholics  wor- 
ship in  the  Eastern  Rite.  Monsignor 
Cyril  Anid  and  Father  Maxun  Chalhoub 
of  this  parish  are  truly  dedicated  serv- 
ants of  God,  and  are  an  inspiration  to 
all. 

I  hope  that  the  stay  of  His  Beatitude 
Maximos  V  Hakim  in  this  country  will 
be  most  pleasant. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
happy  to  extend  my  own  personal  wel- 
come and  that  of  the  people  of  the 
14th  Congressional  District  of  New 
Jersey  to  the  newly  elected  Melkite  Patri- 
arch of  Antioch  and  all  the  East,  His 
Beatitude  Maximos  Hakim. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  hon- 
ored itself  by  inviting  His  Beatitude  to 
offer  the  opening  prayer  at  the  begin- 
ning of  today's  session.  His  inspiring 
words  reflect  the  deep  philosophical  tra- 
dition of  the  Eastern  Rite  of  the  Catho- 
lic Faith,  whose  spiritual  leader  he  is. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  lemarks  on  H's  Beatitude 
Maximos  V  Hakim.  ^ 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.icction  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BODYGUARDS  ASSIGNED  TO 
EX-GOVERNOR  STASSEN 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  foi- 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  everybody  is 
complaining  about  expenditures  these 
days,  and  I  notice  that  ex-Governor 
Stassen  has  been  a.ssigned  15  bodyguards 
on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency. 

Now,  I  have  10  delegates,  and  I  am 
sure  I  have  more  delegates  and  more 
enemies  than  he  has,  and  I  do  not  have 
any  bodyguards,  and  I  do  not  want  any 
and  I  would  not  accept  any. 

But  I  would  submit  we  might  be  able 
to  save  the  salaries  of  these  15  guards. 
If  he  has  that  many  bodyguards  around, 
that  is  the  biggest  crowd  he  has  had 
during  this  campaign. 


PELLY  OPPOSES  RETROACTIVE 
PROVISION  OF  TAX  BILL 

Mr.  PELLY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  believe  a  tax  increase  is  necesary  be- 
cause of  present  fiscal  problems.  I  very 
much  oppose  the  section  of  the  bill  mak- 
ing any  tax  increase  retroactive  to 
April  1. 

Retroactivity,  as  most  people  will  dis- 
cover to  their  dismay  next  April  15,  will 
impose  great  hardship  on  many  citizens 
of  the  Nation.  While  indecision  and 
charges  and  countercharges  have  been 
thrown  back  and  forth  between  the  lead- 
ership of  the  majority  party  in  both  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
Government,  the  people  of  this  Nation 
have  not  known  what  to  expect  or  when 
to  expect  action  on  this  bill. 

Now  it  appears  with  a  provision  whicii 
would  not  just  increase  taxes,  but  pre- 
sent each  citizens  with  an  extra  and  un- 
expected tax  bill.  This  unanticipated 
financial  burden  on  American  families  is 
not  fair. 

The  conditions  which  created  the  need 
for  this  tax  increase  are  no  fault  of  the 
people  who  now  have  to  bear  the  blow 
of  paying  their  Government  more  money. 
Some  of  us  in  both  political  parties,  but 
mostly  in  the  minority  party,  warned 
during  these  recent  years  of  where  the 
Nation  has  headed  under  programs  de- 
signed to  spend,  spend,  spend.  And.  nov.-, 
the  American  taxpayer,  already  over- 
burdened by  a  fiscally  damaging  infla- 
tion as  a  result  of  these  policies,  is  faced 
with  an  unfair  retroactive  tax  increase. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  oppose  the 
retroactive  provision  to  April  1  of  the 
President's  10 -percent  tax  surcharge.  I 
think  the  tax  should  be  effective  not 
earlier  than  next  September. 


PERMITTING  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 
TO  PURCHASE  SHARES  OF  FED- 
ERAL- OR  STATE-CHARTERED 
CREDIT  UNIONS  THROUGH  VOL- 
UNTARY PAYROLL  ALLOTMENT 

Mr.  P  ATM  AN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
.Speaker's  desk  the  bill  iH.R.  6157)  to 
permit  Federal  employees  to  purchase 
shares  of  Federal-  or  State-chartered 
credit  unions  through  voluntary  payroll 
allotment,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

strike   out    all    alter   the    enacting   clause 
nd  insert: 

■That  subsections   ibl    and   ic)    of  section 
■t')20   of   the   Revised    Statutes,   as  amended 
i\  U.S.C.  492),  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

■•'(b)  (11  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a) 
..'f  this  section  or  any  other  provision  of  law. 
i.iid  under  regtilations  to  be  prescribed  by 
ihe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  head  of  an 
asency  shall,  upon  the  written  request  of 
uii  employee  of  the-  agency  to  whom  a  pay- 
:'.ient  for  wages  or  salary  is  to  be  made,  ati- 
:horlze  a  disbursing  officer  to  make  the  pay- 
ment in  the  form  of  one.  two.  or  three  checks 
the  number  of  checks  and  the  amount  of 
rach.  if  more  than  one.  to  be  designated  by 
■uch  employee)  by  sending  to  each  financial 
rganization  designated  by  such  employee  a 
neck  that  is  drawn  in  favor  of  the  organi- 
zation .and  is  for  credit  to  the  checking  ac- 
count of  such  employee  or  is  for  the  deposit 
nf  savings  or  purchase  of  shares  for  such  em- 
ployee: Provided.  That  the  agency  shall  not 
'e  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of  sending  one 
■iieck  requested  by  such  employee  but  shall 
■je  reimbursed  for  the  additional  cost  of 
ending  any  additional  check  reqested  by 
.uch  employee  by  the  financial  organization 
'O  which  such  check  is  sent  For  the  purposes 
•  f  the  foregoing  proviso,  the  check  for  which 
•.he  a,gency  shall  not  be  reimbursed  shall 
be  the  check  in  the  largest  amount. 

"  '(2)  If  more  than  one  employee  to  whom 
vi  payment  is  to  be  made  designates  the  same 
auancial  organization,  the  head  of  an  agency 
:aay,  upon  the  written  request  of  such  em- 
:.Ioyee  ajid  under  regulations  to  be  pre- 
vii-ribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
authorize  a  disbursing  olficer  to  make  the 
;K)vment  by  sending  to  the  organization  a 
heck  that  is  drawn  in  favor  of  the  orgaiit- 
.ation  for  the  total  amount  designated  by 
"iose  employees  and  by  specifying  the 
imount  to  be  credited  to  the  accottnt  of  each 
of  those  employees. 

"'  '(3)  In  this  subsection,  the  term  "agency" 
:neans  any  department,  agency,  independent 
establishment,  board,  office,  commission,  or 
'ther  establishment  m  the  executive,  legisla- 
•ive  (except  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
-entativesi.  or  judicial  branch  of  the  Gov- 
f-rnment.  any  wholly  owned  or  controlled 
Government  corporation,  and  the  municipal 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 
the  term  "fmancial  organization"  means  a:iy 
'oank.  savings  bank,  savinzs  and  loan  associa- 
tion or  similar  institution,  or  Federal  or  State 
chartered  credit  tinion 

"•(ci  Payment  by  the  United  States  In 
the  form  of  more  than  one  check,  drawn 
:n  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  and  prop- 
Tlv  endorsed,  shall  constitute  a  full  acquit- 
tance for  the  amount  due  to  the  employee 
requesting  payment.'  " 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  surmise  from  hear- 
ing the  amendment  or  amendments  read, 
that  they  are  izermane  to  this  bill,  but 
I  want  to  iDe  absolutely  certain. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  they  certainly  are. 
I  can  tell  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  recent  days  the  other 
body  has  .served  notice  that  it  proposes 
to  take  some  bill  that  comes  from  the 
House  and  add  legislation  to  it.  specifi- 
cally conceiTiing  so-called  gun  control 
legislation,  and  I  propose  in  the  future 
to  make  certain  whether  Senate  amend- 
ments are  germane  to  all  House  approved 
bills. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  amendments  are 
very  short. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  asking  for  an 
explanation  I  only  want  to  know  whether 
these  amendments  are  germane  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  They  are  absolutely 
ge:-mane.  It  .iu.st  includes  banks,  savings 
and  loan  institutions,  and  mutual  savings 
institutions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  re.ser\'alion  of  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'!' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  6157 
is  legislation  that  v.-as  passed  unanimous- 
ly by  the  House  on  Februai->-  5.  1968.  The 
legislation  passed  by  the  House  would 
l^rovide  credit  union  payroll  deductions 
for  Federal  employees. 

The  Senate,  after  lengthy  hearines.  ex- 
tended the  same  benefits  to  banks,  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  and  mutual 
savings  institutions. 

Of  course,  all  of  ihe.se  institutions,  like 
the  credit  unions,  would  have  to  pay  the 
Government  for  the  cost  of  providing  this 
service  so  that  there  would  be  no  cost 
to  the  Government  on  this  legislation. 

The  Senate  rejected  an  extension  of 
the  payroll  deduction  to  other  groups 
since  they  do  not  feel  they  fall  under 
the  definition  of  financial  institutions. 

I  have  discussed  the  Senate  amend- 
ments with  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  NeiA-  Jersey  I  Mr.  Widn.^llI,  and  he 
is  in  agreement  with  me  that  the  Senate 
\ersion  is  acceptable.  Therefore.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  Hou.se  adopt  the 
Senate  version  of  H.R.  6157. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  Objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

I  Mr.  P.'\TMAN  I  ? 

Tl:iere  was  no  objection. 

Tlic  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Public  Roads  be  peiTnitted  to  sit  during 
general  debate  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  cleared. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TO- 
DAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  sit  during 
general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUSE  PAYS  FOR  ACLU  MAILING 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  ■was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
apparently  the  House  is  payine  lor  free 
mail  delivery  for  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union. 

I  was  surprised  to  receive  through  the 
mail  Friday  a  letter  from  the  ACLU, 
stamped  "Inside  Mail,"  asking  me  to  op- 
pose H.R.  16981— whicl-  forbids  the  In- 
terior Department  to  grant  further 
camping  permits  for  marchers  and  pro- 
testers. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  similar  legislation 
I  do  not  intend  to  take  the  advice  of  the 
ACLU.  but  beyond  that,  surely  the  House 
does  not  intend  its  mail  distribution  sys- 
tem to  be  used  by  lobbyists  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  you  investi- 
gate this  matter  and  see  that  the  ACLU 
l)ays  full  postage  due  on  this  mailing  to 
Members,  and  that  you  also  take  what- 
ever action  is  required  to  see  that  any 
other  such  free  distribution  of  lobbyist 
material  free  of  postage  in  the  House 
office  buildings  be  stopped. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  ROADS,  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS.  TO  SIT  DUR- 
ING   GENERAL    DEBATE   TODAY 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

JfNE  14.  1968 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker. 
V.S.  House  of  Rcprrsentattvcs. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  received 
In  the  Clerk's  office  at  1:18  p.m.  on  Friday. 
June  14.  1968  and  said  to  contain  a  Message 
from  the  President  wherein  he  transmits  the 
fourth  annual  report  on  the  status  of  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System, 
coverine  the  year  19C7 

Sincerely. 

W.  Pat  Jennings. 

Clerk.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
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FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE 
STATUS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  WIL- 
DERNESS PRESERVATION  SYS- 
TEM. COVERING  THE  YEAR  1967— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  'H  DOC. 
NO.  328  i 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  followiiT^  messaee  from  the  Pre.sident 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered 
to  be  printed:  i 

To  *he  CoTKjress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  fourth 
annual  report  on  the  status  of  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System, 
covering  the  year  1967. 

The  Federal  Government  continues  to 
carry  on  programs  to  preserve  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  our  land  and  make  out- 
door recreation  facilities  available  to  all 
our  citi^e>ns.  We  must  also  preserve,  for 
use  by  thi.s  and  future  generations,  some 
of  the  America  that  tempered  and  formed 
our  national  character. 

— An  America  with  undisturbed  moun- 
tains and  plains,  forests,  and  valleys. 

— An  America  with  placid  lakes  and 
lonely  shores  which  will  not  be  dom- 
inated by  man  and  his  technology. 

—An  America  where  a  man  can  be 
alone  with  all  the  glories  of  nature, 
and  can  renew  his  spirit  in  solitary 
communion  with  the  land. 

This  was  the  reason  for  the  Wilderness 
Act. 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  we  shall 
not  be  content  until  we  have  a  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  ade- 
quately symbolic  of  ooi-  great  national 
heritage. 

To  pursue  this  goal.  I  recently  trans- 
mitted to  tl  e  Congress  26  recommended 
additions  to  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System.  I  urge  that  the 
Congress  take  early  and  favorable  action 
on  them. 

Each  generation  has  its  own  rendez- 
vous with  the  land.  May  ours  be  one  that 
underst£inds  the  heritage  of  America. 
that  passes  it  on  for  the  welfare  and  en- 
joyment of  future  generations. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  June  14.  1963. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COLTMCIL  ON 
EXTENSION  AND  CONTINUING 
EDUCATION— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES     H.  DOC.  NO.  329  > 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  Second 
Annual  Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Extension  and  Continuing 
Education. 

In  the  second  year  of  community  serv- 
ice and  continuing  education  programs 


under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  314  colleges  and  universities  con- 
ducted more  than  60  programs  in  53 
states  and  territories.  Seminars,  work- 
shops, conferences,  special  courses, 
counseling,  and  consultative  services 
were  sponsored  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  help  in  meeting  the  complex 
task  of  improving  the  quality  of  life  in 
our  communities.  The  programs  were  de- 
signed to  find  new  answers  and  to  bring 
new  skills  and  energies  to  bear  on  the 
broad  spectrum  of  community  prob- 
lems—  in  government,  education,  health. 
manpower,  housing  and  other  areas. 

Nearly  half  of  the  425.000  participants 
in  continuing  education  and  community 
service  programs  were  employees  of 
State  and  local  governments  and  other 
public  bodies.  The  others  represented 
a  wide  variety  of  occupations  and  pro- 
fessions, ranging  from  workers  in  private 
social  welfare  agencies  to  owners  or  .small 
businesses.  Each  of  these  participants  has 
gained  increased  knowledge  of  the  di- 
mensions of  the  community  problems  and 
acquired  new  skills  to  cope  with  them. 

Last  year,  after  consultation  with  the 
Council,  the  Administration  developed 
and  submitted  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress to  improve  our  Continuing  Edu- 
cation programs  under  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  by: 

—Extending  the  program  for  another 
five  years. 

— Enabling  smaller  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  continue  to  participate. 

— Providing  additional  funds  for  ex- 
perimental projects. 

This  year,  the  Administration  has 
added  to  the  still-pending  legislation  a 
nimiber  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
Council  in  this  report,  including  the  vital 
recommendation  that  appropriations  be 
provided  in  advance  of  the  academic 
year  during  which  they  will  be  used. 

I  commend  this  report  to  your  atten- 
tion and  urge  prompt  action  on  the 
pending  legislation  to  improve  the  im- 
portant program. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  June  17,  1968. 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  LAW  AND 
FREEDOM.  JUSTICE  AND  ORDER 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
May-June  1968  issue  of  Case  and  Com- 
ment magazine,  the  cover  lists  the  feature 
article  on  "Improving  the  Administra- 
tion of  Criminal  Justice"  by  Senator  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy.  Among  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  Senator  in  this  article  were 
the  following  noteworthy  comments: 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  once  said  that  "free- 
dom is  willing  obedience  to  law."  One  of  the 
principal  issues  facing  our  society  today  is 
the  simple  relationship  between  law  and 
freedom,  justice  .md  order. 

The  most  elementary  freedoms  of  all — 
against  arbitrary  interference  with  one's 
bodily  security  or  property — are  in  growing 
jeopardy.  As  a  result,  a  deepening  concern 


over  law  enforcement  pervades  our  society 
This  concern  is  Justified.  Fear  and  freedom 
go  ill  together. 

The  policeman  is  the  law  enforcement  sys- 
tem's reprcFentntlve  on   the  street. 

Beyond  increased  training,  we  must  ex- 
plore a  variety  of  ways  to  in;prove  the  status 
of  police  work. 

We  should  encourage  the  recruitment  of 
many  men  who  now  do  not  consider  police 
work  at  all — for  example,  most  coHcge  grad- 
uates. About  50  percent  of  all  high  school 
gr.iditates  r.ow  go  on  to  college,  and  the  pro- 
portion is  increasing  every  year.  Tlius,  if  the 
present  pattern  of  police  recruitment  is  main- 
tained, wp  will  be  restricting  ourselves  to 
The  lower  half  of  our  popiUation  for  one  oi 
our  niost  difficult  and  vital  jobs.  In  tlie  past, 
when  education  was  more  restricted  and 
police  pensions  offered  unique  security,  there 
v,-as  far  more  competition,  among  a  wider 
r.inc;e  of  people,  for  places  on  the  force:  now 
most  yoiint;  men  do  not  consider  it. 

Improving  police  administration  is,  of 
course.  j\ist  one  aspect  of  the  task  ahead. 
.\f-er  the  arrest,  the  next  step  is  the  prosecu- 
tion, and  deflciencies  in  that  process  can  also 
contribute  to  increased  crime.  Justice  de- 
layed is.  after  all.  justice  denied — in  a  variety 
(if  ways.  The  undue  delay  of  a  prosecution 
means  that  witnesses  may  die  or  forget  or 
leave  the  jurisdiction,  and,  if  a  detendant 
escapes  conviction  on  that  .iccount.  the  re- 
sult is  inevitably  a  decreased  respect  for  the 
law,  and  an  increased  chance  that  others  will 
think  it  worth  the  risk  to  commit  a  crime. 
Moreover,  during  a  long  delay  before  trial. 
the  defendant  who  is  out  on  bail  or  on  recog- 
nizance, may  get  a  job  and  settle  down,  only 
to  be  uprooted  from  his  self-achieved  re- 
habilitation— or  he  may  commit  another 
crime.  Either  way.  respect  for  law  f:utfcrs. 

Crime  is  not  distributed  evenly  by  social 
.tnd  economic  class.  The  offender.?  themselves 
are  normally  the  poor  and  the  alienated: 
young  people  we  have  failed  to  integrate  into 
American  life.  The  possibility  that  a  boy  from 
the  poorest  area  of  a  city  will  turn  to  crime  is 
something  like  twenty  times  the  chance  that 
,1  ooy  from  wea.lthy  circumstances  will  do  so. 

We  know  that  crime  is  associated  with  lack 
of  jobs  and  lack  of  skills. 

We  know  that  crime  is  associated  with  lack 
of  education. 

Several  advantages  would  accrue  from  in- 
creasing the  use  of  probation.  For  one.  it 
woiUd  reduce  the  expense  of  dealing  with 
convicted  criminals.  The  average  cost  of 
maintaining  a  man  on  probation  is  anywhere 
from  one-third  to  one-tenth  the  cost  of  im- 
prisoning him.  It  would  also  alleviate  the 
overcrowding  of  prison  facilities  and  make  it 
possible  for  those  who  are  in  prison  to  receive 
more  adequate  care  and  treatment.  And  pro- 
bation, by  keeping  a  young  man  out  of  prison, 
can  keep  the  casual  offender  from  being 
turned  into  a  hardened  criminal.  Most  sic;- 
niftcantly.  probation,  if  properly  adminis- 
tered, can  serve  as  society's  first  step  in  re- 
claiming the  young  law  breaker.  With  stiper- 
vision.  help,  and  encouragement,  the  proba- 
tioner can  return  to  school  or  find  employ- 
ment. He  can  grow  to  understand  the  causes 
of  his  previous  behavior  and  learn  to  work 
otit  his  problems  withotit  resorting  again  to 
crime.  He  can.  in  short,  become  a  useftil 
citizen. 

Several  factors  are  vital  to  any  effort  aimed 
at  reducing  this  Nation's  high  rate  of  crime. 
And  the  salient  point  is  that  we  must  start 
now.  If  we  do  not  help  otir  police,  unclog  our 
courts,  and  reform  otir  incarceration  process. 
we  c.n  expect  even  worse  problems  than  we 
now  face. 

There  is  the  matter  of  the  spirit  as  well — of 
public  attitudes,  of  otir  values,  and  otir  sup- 
port for  law  enforcement. 

Crime  is  not  just  in  the  streets.  It  is  in  the 
suburbs  too.  It  is  in  white-collar  offices  and 
business,  .^nd  it  is  organized. 

Crime  in  the  streets  is  directly  related  to 
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these    attitude.?,    and    especially    to    public 
apathy  about  organized  crime. 

'.■\s  long  as  the  public  cares  too  little  about 
the  racketeers  v/ho  control  the  gambling  and 
the  narcotics  and  the  prostitution  that  feed 
upon  the  poor  and  the  weak,  there  will  be 
yotmgsters  who  see  the  gangster's  way  as  the 
model,  the  patli  to  follow. 

Anomalies  of  public  attitude  also  impede 
the  course  of  legislation  which  wotild  aid  in 
reducing  crime. 

For  example,  where  is  the  public  outcry 
iir  more  etfecrive  gun  laws?  Every  year,  thou- 
sands of  Americans  are  killed  by  firearms — 
,i,(;'34  in  1965  alone  During  the  last  .'ix  years, 
278  law  enforcement  nfTicers  have  ijecn  killed 
by  criminals-  and  of  these  96  percent  died 
hecatise  of  wounds  from  firearms.  Of  the 
weapons-tisers  responsible  for  these  deaths. 
i)il  percent  had  been  convicted  of  crimes  be- 
U  re  acquiring  the  murder  weapon.  Each  year 
cvor  one  million  ^expensive  mail  order  v.'eap- 
iiiis  pass  tmchecked  acro.'ss  state  lines.  Many 
of  the.se  guns  go  to  Juveniles,  individuals 
with  criminal  records,  and  emotionally  tin- 
stable  persons.  How  many  mass  murders  by 
firearms  will  the  public  need  before  it  de- 
mands stronger  national  and  local  legisla- 
t:  )n  to  control  their  sale  and  possession? 

Thus,  public  attitudes  impede  the  course 
of  law  enforcement.  The  public's  lack  of  sup- 
p.^rt  of  the  police,  and.  in  the  last  analysis, 
of  an  almost  complete  breaking  of  the  bonds 
rf  community.  In  the  end.  we  can  never  de- 
mand very  mtich  from  our  law  enforcement 
system  if  we  cannot  cooperate  with  it  and 
with  our  brothers  in  society. 

Wlicn  we  consider  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Kennedy  family,  three  of  four  sons  lie 
dead  in  our  country's  .service,  wc  may  well 
ask  what  contribution  each  of  us  can 
make  that  will  be  worthy  of  our  heritage. 

In  a  poem  written  years  auo  but  which 
mi'-iit  well  be  a  tribute  to  either  Sen- 
ator or  President  Kennedy.  Kenneth  Pat- 
thrns  wrote: 

Fr-eling  chilled  in  a  cold  country — 

.^nd  having  no  luel  at  all  to  light  a  fire. 

.\     (ieli  berate     man     availed     himself     with 

llame — 
Burning   himself   out   in    the   service   of   his 

country. 
.•\s  he  stood  there,  burning — 
Siiivering   men   passed    muttering,   'He   is   a 

great  fool.  " 
But  he  answered  them  quietly,  saying — 
■  I  am  warm  now.  and  it  shall  never  again  be 

dark." 
nvmg — he  turned  his  face  from,  death, 
.^nd  commemorative  cities  were  built — 
In  places  where  the  man  himself  had  never 

stood. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKETl.  Tliis  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


M-VKING  CERTAIN  RECLAMATION 
PROJECT  EXPENSES  NONREIM- 
BURSABLE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  12.51'  to 
make  certain  reclamation  project  ex- 
P':nses  nonreimbursable. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  1251 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
F.cpresentatircs  of  the  United  States  of 
A-rrterica  in  Congress  assembled .  That,  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented,  or    the   laws   applicable    to   Indian 


irrigation  projects,  severance  payments  to 
employees  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
resulting  from  the  transfer  to  a  non-Federal 
age.icy  of  operation  and  maintenance  re- 
sponsibilities for  any  irrigation  or  reclama- 
tion project  shall  be  nonreimbursable  and 
nonreturnable. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  the  following  language  In  lieu 
thereof: 

"That,  notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
tlie  Federal  reclamation  laws,  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  (a)  severance  payments 
iieretofore  made  to  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  resulting  from  the  trans- 
fer to  the  .'V  and  U  Irrigation  District  of 
operation  and  maintenance  responsibilities 
for  the  North  Side  pumping  division  of  the 
Minidoka  Federal  reclamation  project.  Idaho, 
and  lb)  severance  payments  which  hereafter 
may  be  made  to  employees  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  as  a  result  of  the  transfer 
to  the  Qulncy-Columbia  Basin  Irrigation 
District,  the  East  Columbia  Basin  Irrigation 
District,  and  the  South  Columbia  Basin  Irri- 
gation District,  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance responsibilities  for  the  irrigation  fa- 
cilities of  the  Columbia  Basin  Federal  recla- 
mation project,  Washington,  shall  be  non- 
reimbursable and  nonreturnable." 

Tlie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlew^oman  from 
Wa.shington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  simply, 
S.  1251.  as  amended  by  the  committee, 
will  remove  an  obstacle  to  private  irri- 
gation district  takeover  of  operation  and 
maintenance  responsibilities  on  the  Fed- 
eral Columbia  Basin  reclamation  proj- 
ect in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  will 
do  the  same  for  a  private  irrigation  dis- 
trict on  the  Federal  Minidoka  reclama- 
tion project  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 

It  is  Federal  policy,  and  a  good  one. 
to  allow  private  takeover  of  these  re- 
sponsibilities as  soon  after  the  develop- 
ment period  of  a  reclamation  project  as 
IS  feasible.  In  most  cases,  the  Federal 
employees  working  for  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  when  these  responsibilities 
are  transferred,  go  to  work  for  the  private 
irrigation  districts.  They  are  Federal 
employees  one  day.  and  private  em- 
I^loyees  the  next.  Types  of  jobs.  pay.  and 
benefits,  are  in  most  cases  quite  similar, 
although  probably  not  identical. 

Acting  to  !>rovent  this  desirable  step. 
however,  is  a  provision  in  the  Federal 
Employees  Salary  Act  of  1965,  allowing 
for  severance  pav  to  certain  employees 
whose  Federal  .iobs  arc  terminated.  Al- 
though this  provision,  according  to  its 
legi.slative  history,  was  aimed  at  em- 
ployees affected  by  military  base  clo- 
sures, who  might  not  find  alternate  Fed- 
eral employment,  this  provision  of  the 
law  also  affects  other  Federal  employees 
including  those  in  the  situation  I  have 
described. 

In  effect,  what  this  meant  in  the  ca.se 
of  irrigation  districts  to  which  Federal 
operation  and  maintenance  responsi- 
bilities are  transferred,  was  that  they 
would  have  to  pay  the  Federal  .severance 
pay   to   these   Federal   employees,   even 


though  the  employees  kept  rif;ht  on  be- 
ing employed,  at  similar  jobs,  similar  pay, 
and  similar  benefits,  beginning  in  most 
cases  the  very  next  day.  Although  the 
severance  payment  requirements  were  a 
Federal  provision  not  actually  intended 
in  circimi.stances  such  as  tliis,  it  would 
be  the  private  irrigation  districts  that 
would  have  to  pay  it. 

To  partially  solve  this  problem,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  changed  its 
regulations  late  last  year  to  provide  that 
severance  pay  would  go  to  the  Federal 
employees  whose  jobs  are  terminated  on 
reclamation  projects  only,  first,  if  they 
are  not  offered  comparable  employment 
by  the  irrigation  district;  and,  .second, 
they  do  not  accept  any  alternative  em- 
ployment with  the  district  within  90  days 
of  date  of  transfer. 

The  effect  of  this  change  in  regula- 
tions, in  terms  of  expenditure,  is  to  re- 
duce the  estimate  of  .severance  payments 
for  the  three  Columbia  Basin  districts 
from  an  estimated  8400,000  to  SIOO.OOO. 

S.  1251,  as  amended,  will  remove  from 
the  irrigation  districts  the  respon.sibility 
of  paying  this  remaining  $100,000.  It  is 
about  $50,000  in  the  ca.se  of  tlie  irriga- 
tion district  in  Idaho.  Thus,  those  Fed- 
eral employees  who  do  not  choose  to  go 
to  work  for  the  private  districts,  or  for 
whom  the  private  districts  may  not  have 
comparable  employment,  will  be  entitled 
to  severance  pay,  but  the  inequity  of  re- 
quiring the  irrigation  districts  to  make 
the  severance  payment  will  be  removed. 

Once  this  inequitable  and  unexpected 
burden  is  removed  from  the  irrigation 
districts,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  districts  can 
proceed  with  their  takeover  plans  of  both 
the  operation  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  Columbia  Ba.sin  project.  They  are 
eager  to  do  this,  the  Nation's  taxpayers 
will  benefit,  and  the  objective  of  this  Fed- 
eral policy  will  have  been  met. 

On  liehalf  of  the  three  irrisation  dis- 
tricts on  the  Columbia  Basin  project,  I 
urge  enactment  of  S.  1251  as  reported  and 
approved  by  the  Hou.sc  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ASPINALL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.s.sed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


WATERSHED  PROJECT  CONTRACT 
PROCEDURE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  2276)  to 
amend  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act  to  i^ermit  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  contract  for 
the  construction  of  works  of  improve- 
ment upon  request  of  local  oi'ganizations. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  2276 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
Amcriea  in  Congress  astrvibled.  Tliat  section 
5(2)   of  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
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Prevention    Act    Is    amended     to    read     as 
follows: 

•i2)  Except  as  to  the  Installation  of  works 
of  improvement  on  Federal  lands,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  construct  or  enter  Into  any 
contract  for  the  construction  of  any  struc- 
ture Provided.  That  if  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  local  organization,  the  Secretary  may 
enter  into  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
structures  ■' 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time.  wa.s  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


RELATING  TO  THE  PAY  OF  THE  U.S. 
CAPITOL  POLICE  FORCE  FOR 
DUTY  PERFORMED  IN  EMERGEN- 
CIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion iR.  Con.  Res.  785'  relating  to  the 
pay  of  the  U.S.  Capi'ol  Police  force  for 
duty  performed  in  emergencies. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  con- 
current resolution? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  resen'e  the 
right  to  obiect. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  Mr  Speaker,  a 
parliamentaiT  inquiry-.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment to  offer  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  785.  which  is  at  the  desk.  May 
we  not  take  it  up  before  we  have  the 
reservation  of  ob.iection? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  there  is  no  ob.iec- 
tion. the  Chair  will  recognize  the  gentle- 
man. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  concurrent  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Con  Res.  785 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
I  the  Senate  concurring).  That,  effective  on 
the  passage  of  this  resolution  and  ending 
at  the  close  of  August  31.  1968.  with  respect 
to  which  the  United  States  Capitol  Police 
Board  determines  that  emergency  conditions 
or  circumstances  exist  which  require  the 
performance  of  duty  by  officers  and  members 
of  the  United  States  Capitol  Police  force,  in 
addition  to  their  regularly  scheduled  tours 
of  duty,  in  order  more  effectively  to  discharge 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  Police  force,  each  officer  or 
member  of  such  police  force  performing  duty 
in  addition  to  the  number  of  hours  of  his 
regularly  scheduled  tour  of  duty,  shall  be 
paid  for  each  such  additional  hour  of  duty, 
in  lieu  of  compensatory  time  off  from  his 
regularly  scheduled  tour  of  duty,  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  equal  to  his  hourly  rate  of 
compensation.  The  hourly  rate  of  compensa- 
tion of  such  officer  or  member  shall  be  de- 
termined by  dividing  his  annual  rate  of 
compensation  by  2.080. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  concur- 
rent resolution. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  the  first  page,  line  2,  strike  out  "That" 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  and  in- 
cluding "force"  in  line  7.  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"That,  during  any  period  between  the  date 
of  adoption  of  this  resolution  and  September 
1,  1968.  with  respect  to  which  the  United 
States  Capitol  Police  Board  determines  that 
emergency  conditions  and  circumstances 
exist  which  require  the  performance  of  duty 
by  those  officers  and  members  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  Police   force  who  have  com- 


pleted the  training  program  approved  by 
such  Board,  and  have  qualified  to  receive 
a  certificate  for  such  training." 

On  the  first  page,  line  10,  after  "each" 
insert  "such". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

.AMENDMENT   OFTERED   BY    MR     D,^VIS   OF   GEORGIA 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  an  amendment.- 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Davis  of 
Georgia:  Page  2.  line  3,  following  the  word 
"training,"  insert:  "with  the  exception  that 
an  officer  or  member  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Capitol  Police  force  is  qualified 
to  perform  such  emergency  overtime  duty.". 

Ml-.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  this  legislation  will  expiie  on 
August  31. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  That  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  set  up  to  run  only  through 
midnight.  August  31,  of  this  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  apparently  is  be- 
cause it  is  hoped  tliat  the  situation  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  will  be  cleared 
up  by  that  time? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Certainly  we 
hope  .so.  We  hope  nothing  will  happen 
between  now  and  that  time,  but  the  com- 
mittee was  highly  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  the  provision  of  the  pending  resolu- 
tion might  set  a  precedent  and  the  com- 
mittee was  reluctant  to  allow  this  matter 
to  cover  a  longer  period  of  time  than 
from  now  to  August  31.  1968. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
the  committee  for  placing  a  limitation 
in  the  bill  and  for  the  reason  the  gentle- 
man has  just  stated,  that  otherwise  it 
would  ci'eate  a  piecedent.  I  commend  the 
committe  for  the  legislation  and  hope 
with  the  gentleman  that  the  situation 
which  so  seriously  affects  Washington. 
DC.  now  will  have  been  alleviated  by 
Septei^er  1,  so  there  will  be  no  neces- 
sity for  continuation  of  this  legislation 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
join  the  gentleman  in  that  hope. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
numbei'  of  words,  I  should  like  to  fur- 
ther interrogate  the  gentleman. 

As  I  understand  this  resolution,  it  ap- 
plies only  starting,  let  us  say.  today,  and 
it  ends  August  31.  Any  overtime  from  to- 
day until  the  31.st  of  August  would  be 
covered,  is  that  correct? 

M'-.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  That  is  correct. 

I  mieht  iK)int  out  tha^  in  framing  the 
resolution  the  committee  has  tried  to 
word  it  in  such  a  way.  for  example,  to 
cover  a  policeman  who  might  have  gone 
to  work  this  morning,  who  had  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  receive  training  not 
only  about  the  law  of  arrest  but  also 
about  the  environment  in  which  he  will 
be  working  and  about  the  duties  of  police 
ofiBcers.  We  have  tried  to  frame  the  reso- 
lution so  that  he  would  not  be  called  upon 
for  overtime  duty. 

I  might  further  point  out  that  when  a 
PDliceman  is  called  upon  for  overtime 
duty  he  is  not  paid  time  and  a  half:  he  is 
merely  paid  straight  time  for  overtime 
hours. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have 
another  question,  Mr.  Speaker. 


I  have  talked  with  some  of  the  fel- 
lows who  are  on  our  Capitol  Hill  police 
force.  Since  the  riots  in  April  quite  ,i 
number  of  them  have  put  in  a  large 
number  of  hours  of  overtime.  Do  I  cor- 
lectly  understand  there  will  be  no  recom- 
pense to  these  young  men  for  that  serv- 
ice up  to  now? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  This  bill  i- 
not  retroactive.  I  might  say.  though,  that 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  the  Chief  n: 
the  Capitol  Hill  police  force  have  both 
endeavored  to  allow  the  policemen  com- 
pensatory time  off  to  make  up  for  the 
time  they  did  serve  overtime.  That  wa> 
really  the  only  way  they  had  of  legally 
seeing  that  the  men  wei-e  treated  with 
justice. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Davis  1. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Ml-.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quoium  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  :i 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  thei:- 
names: 

(Roll  No,  1871 
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ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 

with. 


.\dalr 

Frelin^huvsen 

Pickle 

.•\ddabbo 

Friedel 

Pirnle 

.■\ncirews. 

Gardner 

Podell 

N.  Dak. 

Giaimo 

Pollock 

Ashbrook 

Gibbons 

Pool 

.\shley 

Gilbert 

Price,  ni. 

.•Wres 

Goodell 

Purcell 

Bell 

Gubser 

Randall 

Bingham 

Gvirney 

Reifel 

Blanton 

Hall 

Resnlck 

Bolaiid 

Halleck 

Riei^le 

Bolton 

Halpern 

Rivers 

Bow 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Ronar, 

Brasco 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Rooney,  N  Y 

Bray 

Horton 

Rosenthal 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hosmer 

Roudebush 

Button 

Jacobs 

Rumsfeld 

Celler 

Jones,  NO. 

St  German; 

Collier 

Kelly 

Scherle 

Convers 

Kupfcrman 

Scheuer 

Corbett 

Kyi 

Schweiker 

Gorman 

Kyros 

Smith,  N,Y, 

O.Uver 

Leggett 

Snyder 

Cunningham 

Long,  La. 

Stel!?er,  Wis 

Curtl,s 

McCarthv 

Stephens 

cie  la  Garza 

.McMillan 

Stratton 

Delaney 

Macdonald, 

Stuckey 

Dellenback 

M&s^. 

Tavior 

Dent 

MacGregor 

Teattue,  Tex 

Devme 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Dickinson 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Thompson,  '. 

Diggs 

Meeds 

Thompson.  N 

Donohue 

Minshall 

Ttmney 

Dulskl 

Morns.  N.  Mex 

Udall 

&len'oorn 

Moss 

Waggonne: 

Everett 

Murphy.  II! 

Watkins 

Evins.  Tenn, 

Murphy.  NY. 

Whallev 

Fallon 

Mvers 

White 

Foibsteln 

Nelsen 

WlUiams.  P.! 

Fmo 

Nix 

wnus 

Fisher 

ONeill.  Mass. 

Wolff 

Ford, 

Pas5man 

'Vydler 

William  D, 

Pettis 

Zlon 

Fraser 

Philbin 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  '^ 
Members  have  answered  to  their  nai.:  -■ 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,   further  :j:  '- 


THE  FOX  IN  THE  CHICKEN  COOP 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  WYMAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  an  adver- 
tisement in  yesterday's  Sunday  New  York 
Times — full  page  no  less — urged  that 
Congress  by  law  should  proceed  to  dis- 
arm all  private  citizens  in  this  land.  I 
quote  from  a  part  of  the  ad  at  page  E5: 
Disarm  A^IERIc.^■s  Private  Citizens — Our- 
selves 

The  country  needs  a  much  stiffer  gun- 
tontrol  law.  Insist  that  all  private  ownership 
[if  guns  be  outlawed:  that  the  guns  now 
. I  round  be  collected  and  destroyed.  No  private 
interests  of  gvm  lobbies  or  manufacturers 
can  be  permitted  to  perpetuate  this  danger 
to  our  whole  society. 

Responsible  restrictions  on  interstate 
sales  of  firearms  may  be  helpful  in  les- 
sening the  ease  of  acquiring  guns  for  so- 
called  "risk"  individuals.  Possibly  this 
may  be  true  of  long  guns — rifles — as  well 
as  short  L-uns — pistols. 

But  this  is  a  far  cry  from  the  objective 
of  many  extreme  gun  control  advocates 
■,vho  want  to  confiscate  all  guns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  lose  our  heads 
about  this  business  of  gun  control. 

The  Constitution  still  means  some- 
t  hing  in  America  and  our  people  have  the 
constitutional  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms.  Whether  required  for  use  in  the 
inilitia  or  not,  the  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  is  expressly  guaranteed  all  citizens 
in  this  country.  Article  II  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  specifically  sets  out  that  a  militia 
is  necessary. 

Registration  of  all  guns  is  the  first  step 
toward  Government  power  to  confiscate. 
No  dishonest  person  will  comply  with  an 
order  to  register.  The  gangsters,  the 
hoods,  the  criminal  element,  will  never 
register  their  guns.  How  silly  can  one  get 
to  expect  they  will?  Even  if  the  law 
shotild  provide  that  guns  not  registered 
are  outlawed,  what  difference  would 
this  make  to  the  criminal  who  is  inten- 
tionally engaging  in  unlawful  conduct? 
All  of  the  recent  tragic  assassinations 
were  with  unlawfully  held  firearms. 

What  will  happen  in  this  country 
>hould  such  proposals  become  law  is  that 
Euns  will  be  registered  by  and  eventually 
taken  away  from  only  the  law-abiding 
citizens  of  our  country.  These  citizens 
liave  them  for  protection  of  life  and 
iDroperty,  as  well  as  for  hunting  and 
:ecreation. 

Then  when  the  criminal  armed  ■i.vith 
his  illegal  gun  goes  to  work,  who  -will  be 
able  to  stop  him?  Who  can?  The  situa- 
tion would  be  like  putting  a  fox  in  a 
chicken  coop.  No  thinking  American 
wants  his  Congress  to  legislate  such  a 
.■situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  basic  constitu- 
tional right  of  all  citizens  in  the  United 
States,  who  may  also  at  any  time  be 
called  for  service  in  the  militia,  to  keep 


arms  with  which  to  defend  themselves, 
their  families  and  their  State  if  need  be. 
Congress  must  not  destroy  this  right  in 
the  process  of  doing  wiiat  it  can  to  reduce 
the  availability  of  fii-earms  to  the  un- 
desirable. 


RE-REFERENCE    OP    H.R.     17487    TO 
COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr,  PERKINS,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaninious  consent  that  H.R.  17487.  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
provide  school  facilities  for  the  education 
of  dependents  of  i^ensons  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  the  Dworshak  Dam  and 
Reservoir  ijroject,  and  for  other  purposes, 
be  re-ieferred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  instead  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

The  SPE.^KER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection 


DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
BUILDINGS  FINANCED  WITH  FED- 
ERAL FUNDS  TO  BE  ACCES.SIBLE 
TO  THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDI- 
CAPPED 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to  sus- 
pend the  lules  and  pass  the  bill  'H.R. 
6589)  to  insure  that  public  buildings 
financed  with  Federal  lunds  are  so  de- 
.'^igned  and  constructed  as  to  be  accessible 
to  the  physically  handicapped,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.U, 6589 
•  Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  as  used 
in  this  Act.  the  term  "building"  means  any 
building  or  facility  lother  than  lA)  a  resi- 
dential structure  containing  less  than  four 
dwelling  units  and  (Bi  any  building  or  fa- 
cility on  a  military  installation,  including 
any  fort,  camp,  post,  naval  training  station, 
airfield,  proving  ground,  military  supply 
depot,  military  school,  or  any  similar  fa- 
cility of  the  Department  of  Defense)  the  in- 
tended use  for  which  either  will  require  that 
such  building  or  facility  be  accessible  to  the 
public,  or  may  result  In  the  employmont  <  r 
residence  therein  of  physically  handicapped 
persons,  which  building  or  facility  is — 

(1)  to  be  constructed  or  altered  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States: 

(2)  to  be  leased  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
the  United  .states  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  after  construction  or  alteration 
in  accordance  with  plans  and  specifications 
of  the  United  States:  or 

(3)  to  be  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
a  grant  or  a  loan  made  by  the  United  States 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  if 
such  building  or  facility  is  subject  to  stand- 
ards for  design,  construction,  or  alteration 
issued  under  authority  of  the  law  author- 
izing such  grant  or  loan. 

Sec.  2.  Tlie  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  is  author- 
ized to  prescribe  such  standards  for  the  de- 
sign, construction,  and  alteration  of  build- 
ings (Other  than  residential  structures  .=:ub- 
ject  to  this  Act)  as  may  be  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  physically  handicapped  persons 
will  have  ready  access  to.  and  use  of.  such 
buildings. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  in  consultation  with  the 
-Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  stand- 
ards for  the  design,  construction,  and  altera- 


tion of  buildings  which  are  residential  struc- 
tures subject  to  this  Act  as  may  be  necessary 
to  insure  that  physically  handicapped  per- 
sons will  have  ready  access  to.  and  Ube  cf, 
such  buildings. 

SEC.  4,  Every  building  designed,  con- 
structed, or  altered  alter  the  effective  date  of 
.1  standard  Lssued  under  this  Act  which  Is 
iipplicable  to  .<;uch  building,  shall  l>e  de- 
.signed,  constructed,  or  altered  in  accordance 
with  such  standard. 

Sec.  5,  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, with  respect  to  standards  issued  under 
section  2  of  this  Act.  and  the  .-Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  with  re- 
spect to  standards  issued  under  section  3 
cf  this  Act.  IS  authorized — 

( 1 1  to  modify  or  waive  any  scuh  standard. 
on  a  case-by-case  basis,  upon  .ipplication 
made  by  the  head  of  the  department,  agency. 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States  cgn- 
cerned,  and  upon  a  determination  by  the 
.Administrator  or  Secretary,  as  the  case  may 
be,  that  .'^uch  modification  or  waiver  Is  clearly 
necessary,  and 

(2)  to  conduct  such  surveys  and  Investi- 
gations as  he  deems  necessary  to  Insure 
compliance  with  such  standards. 

Tlie  SPEL^KER.  Is  a  .second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  .second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6589  is  a  bill  which 
received  unanimous  support  from  Mem- 
bers on  both  hides  of  the  aisle.  This  bill 
was  first  introduced  by  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
the  Honorable  Ch.^rles  E.  Bennett.  A 
number  of  other  Members,  including  my- 
self, introduced  similar  legislation. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  6589  is  to  insure 
that  buildings  financed  with  Federal 
funds  are  so  designed  and  constructed  as 
to  be  accessible  to  the  physically  handi- 
capiJed. 

Approximately  22  million  ijeople.  or 
10  ijercent  of  the  entire  population  in 
the  United  States,  are  restricted  in  their 
ability  to  move  from  place  to  place  due 
to  some  form  of  ijhysical  handicap. 
Tliese  Ijeople  should  be  afforded  every 
opportunity  to  obtain  gainful  employ- 
ment and  otherwise  enter  into  the  main- 
stream of  American  life.  Through  unin- 
tentional neglect  or  oversight  millions  of 
its  citizens  have  been  literally  locked  out 
from  the  public  buildings  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  constructed  or 
other  wised  financed  by  not  requiring 
that  these  buildings  be  designed  and  con- 
structed so  that  people  with  physical  im- 
pairments could  readily  enter  and  use  the 
facilities  of  such  buildings,  thus  denying 
the  use  of  these  buildings  to  many  of 
the  i^eople  whose  tax  dollars  supported 
their  constioiction. 

For  years  the  need  to  rehabilitate  and 
employ  as  many  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped as  txDssible  has  been  recognized 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Tliese 
people  constitute  a  tremendous  asset  of 
our  country  which  is  not  being  fully  util- 
ized. The  President  has  appointed  a 
Special  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped,  and  there  has  been  es- 
tablished under  the  provisons  of  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act  of  1965,  the 
National  Commission  on  Architectural 
Barriers  to  Rehabilitation  of  the  Handi- 
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capped  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  study  and  as- 
sist with  this  problem.  On  June  3,  1968. 
the  President  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress the  report  of  the  National 
Commission  entitled  ■Design  for  All 
Americans."  This  legislation  before  us 
today  is  a  major  implementation  of  pro- 
posals recommended  by  the  Commission 
in  its  report. 

While  some  States  have  already  taken 
the  lead  in  passing  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate architectural  barriers  in  State  and 
local  government  buildings  and  while 
some  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, such  as  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, have  voluntarily  adopted 
helpful  architectural  and  constiuction 
standards  which  provide  for  accessibil- 
ity and  use  of  the  buildings  they  con- 
stuct  or  lease  for  Federal  govermental 
purposes,  many  others  have  no  such  pol- 
icy. Although  voluntary  standards  have 
been  helpful,  the.se  efforts  need  to  be 
supplemented  by  the  provision  of  mini- 
raiim  mandatory  standards  applied  on  a 
Government-wide  basis  to  Federal  con- 
struction programs  grant-in-land  pro- 
grams, and  leasing  arrangements. 

The  committee,  believing  that  the 
scope  of  the  legislation  should  be  ex- 
panded, amended  it  to  include  any  non- 
military,  and  nonresidential  building  or 
facility  and  any  nonmilitan-  residential 
building  of  facility  of  four  or  more  hous- 
ing units  constructed  or  altered  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Federal  Government  or  a 
building  to  be  leased  and  constructed  or 
altered  pursuant  to  plans  and  .specifica- 
tions specified  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  financed  with  funds  provided  by 
a  Federal  grant  or  loan,  if  the  recipients 
are  required  by  the  basic  legislation  gov- 
erning the  grant  or  loan  to  adhere  to 
regulations  establishing  standards  for 
design,  construction,  and  alterations,  if 
the  intended  use  for  the  building  will  re- 
quire that  ;t  be  accessible  to  the  public 
or  handicapped  persons  employed  or  resi- 
dent therein.  The  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, is  authorized  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions establishing  such  standards  for 
design,  construction,  and  alteration  of 
nonresidential  buildings  as  may  be  nec- 
essai-y  to  insure  that  they  will  be  acces- 
sible to  and  u.sable  by  physically  handi- 
capped persons.  Similarly,  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
would  determine  the  extent  to  which 
nonmil:tar>'  residential  buildings  of  four 
or  more  housing  units  should  be  acces- 
sible to  and  usable  bv  physically  handi- 
capped persons,  and  would  prescribe 
regulations  therefor.  Plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  construction  or  alteration 
of  buildings  would  have  to  comply  v.ith 
the  standards  prescribed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  The  Administrator 
and  the  Secretary  are  authorized  to 
grant  modifications  or  waivers  of  the 
prescribed  standards  where  the  stand- 
ards are  clearly  not  necessary,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Lastly,  the  Administrator,  the  Secretaiy 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
the  Secreta;-y  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare     are     authorized     to     conduct 


studies  and  investigations  to  assure  that 
there  is  compliance  with  the  standards 
and  criteria  developed  and  promulgated 
pursuant  to  this  legislation. 

The  committee  believes  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Federal  Government 
to  insure  that  all  buildings,  as  defined  in 
the  first  section  of  H.R.  6589,  as  amended, 
be  constructed  or  altered  in  such  a  way 
that  they  are  accessible  to  all  people.  It 
is  vitally  necessary  if  people  who  are 
physically  handicapped  are  to  rehabili- 
tate themselves  and  seek  gainful  em- 
ployment that  they  have  access  to  and 
are  able  to  use  buildings  in  which  they 
work,  visit,  and  reside  in  carrj-ing  on  a 
nomial  life.  The  committee  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  overwhelming  and  con- 
vincing evidence  which  was  presented 
and  indicated  need  for  expeditious  legis- 
lative action.  We  believe  that  H.R.  6589. 
as  amended,  provides  a  desirable  vehicle 
for  eliminating  architectural  barriers  in 
buildings  and  recommends  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman,  who  was 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  for 
yielding  to  me. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  before  us  today 
legislation.  H.R,  6589.  a  bill  which  I  am 
co-sponsoring  and  which  should  arouse 
little  controversy,  will  cost  the  taxpayers 
very  little  but  will  contribute  a  great 
deal  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  thousands  of  physically  handicapped 
citizens  in  our  society  w-ho  must  daily 
use  our  public  buildings. 

For  the  millions  of  us  who  take  for 
granted  the  ease  with  which  we  moimt 
a  flight  of  stairs  or  open  a  door  it  is  easy 
to  overlook  or  hard  to  comprehend  the 
difficulty  encountered  by  the  handi- 
capped in  performing  these  .seemingly 
routine  acts.  Yet  the  difficulty  is  there. 
It  is  very  real.  Often  it  can  be  physically 
painful. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  insure  that 
Federally  financed  public  buildings  are 
so  designed  and  constructed  as  to  be  ac- 
cessible to  the  physically  handicapped. 
The  need  for  our  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter is  becoming  increasingly  iircat  today 
as  buildings  rise  higher  and  higher. 

Nor  is  this  a  concern  which  is  shared 
by  the  Congress  alone.  Spokesmen  for 
the  handicapped  have  been  aware  of  its 
need  for  years. 

In  my  own  district  the  Nashville  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  has  worked 
very  diligently  in  this  field  for  some 
time.  Just  last  year  the  Federation  un- 
dertook a  survey  of  public  buildinss  in 
Metropolitan  Nashville,  Davidson  Coim- 
ty  to  determine  what  our  local  inven- 
toiT  and  needs  are.  In  addition  they  have 
undertaken  the  task  of  publishing  a  di- 
rectory of  buildings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  the  comm.ittee  has 
reported  this  bill  favorably  and  has  fur- 
ther stated: 

It  Is  the  intent  of  the  committee  that  the 
word  "building"  be  B:lven  the  bro.idest  pos- 
sible interpretation  and  include  any  struc- 


lure  which  may  be  used  by  the  general  pub- 
lic, whether  it  be  a  small  rest  station  at  .i 
public  park,  or  a  multi-inltlion-dollar  Fed- 
eral office  building. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  this  legislaticm 
their  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman,  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con.ratu- 
late  our  colleague  from  southern  Illinois 
for  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  and  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Bennett  1  for  introducina:  it.  The 
gentleman  in  the  well,  by  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor,  again  shows  the  com- 
passion that  he  has  demonstrated  time 
and  again  as  chairman  of  this  very  im- 
portant Subcommittee  on  Public  Build- 
ings of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  his  interest  in  the  problems  of  our 
people. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert'. The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GRAY,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself 
1  additional  minute.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Tliis  is  one  of  those 
sleeper  bills  that  do  not  get  a  great  deal 
of  notoriety.  The  fact  remains,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  said,  that  it  will 
open  up  a  whole  new  vista  of  opportunity 
for  some  22  million  Americans  in  ihi.- 
country  who  find  tremendous  difficulty  in 
visiting  various  Federal  buildings  and 
transacting  their  business  there  because 
they  are  confined  to  wheelchairs  or  have 
other  physical  handicaps. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
and  I  am  proud  of  the  work  he  is  doing  a.s 
chairman  of  this  committee,  because 
time  and  acain  he  ha.s  brought  before  u.s 
legislation  that  is  worthy  of  our  support. 
I  wish  to  congratulate  him  for  his  com- 
passion for  these  unfortunate  citizens, 
the  handicapped  people. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  PucinskiI,  for  his  kind  re- 
marks and  for  his  active  support  of  thi.s 
legislation. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  my  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I 
wish  to  conmiend  the  gentleman  in  th'? 
well  for  the  leadership  he  has  taken  ir. 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  th.' 
House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  At- 
FERT'.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  fro.m 
Illinois  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  6389.  a  bill  which 
woi'ld  insure  that  public  bui'dinis  fi- 
nanced v.ith  Federal  funds  are  so  de- 
siened  and  constructed  as  to  be  acces- 
sible to  the  physically  handicapped. 

Employment  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped has  been  marked  by  great  prog- 
ress since  World  War  II.  Because  of  ih^ 
shortage  of  labor  resulting  from  war- 
time conditions,  many  employers  in  this 
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Nation  were  forced  to  hire  the  physically 
liandicapped  and  discovered  that  they 
were  industrious  and  dependable 
workers.  On  their  part,  physically  handi- 
capped persons  achieved  a  certain  meas- 
ure of  self-respect  and  independence 
through  gainful  employment. 

In  the  intervening  years  since  World 
War  II,  we  have  encouraged  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  have  some  form  of 
physical  liandicap  to  earn  their  own 
livelihood.  We  have  provided  vocational 
training  programs.  We  have  devised 
helpful  orthopedic  appliances.  We  have 
fulightened  iirospective  employers.  How- 
ever, this  three-sided  emphasis  on  handi- 
capped persons,  job  training  and  willing 
employer  has  overlooked  a  very  impor- 
tant consideration — mobility. 

We  have  in  the  past  preached  voca- 
tional preparation  and  financial  inde- 
pendence to  the  handicapped  person,  but 
we  cither  gave  no  thought  to  this  free- 
dom of  movement  or  merely  assumed  that 
he  v.ouid  iit  all  times  have  .someone  to 
assist  him  in  the  numerous  trips  of  every 
nature  that  an  employed  person  finds  it 
necessary  to  make  daily.  In  this  connec- 
tion, buildings  or  facilities  designed  and 
constructed  for  the  ijcrson  without  any 
.physical  handicap  can  and  does  offer  an 
insurmoimtable  obstacle  to  another  per- 
.^on  wiio  has  one.  A  carefully  i^lanned 
■.ocational  career  for  the  i^erson  wuth  a 
.uhysical  handicap  is  meaningless  if  the 
'ob  site  and  other  usual  places  of  busi- 
ness are  inaccessible  to  him. 

As  a  former  director  of  the  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and  Adults  in  Hawaii, 
I  am  acutely  aware  of  this  problem.  It 
was  during  the  period  of  my  affiliation 
with  that  organization,  and  largely 
through  its  efforts,  that  Hawaii  enacted 
the  same  type  of  legislation  we  are  now 
considering  and  became  one  of  the  first 
States  to  adopt  such  a  law. 

The  measure  en  the  floor  would  literal- 
ly open  the  door  to  loublic  buildings  fi- 
:ianced  with  Federal  funds  and  make 
them  accessible  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped. Its  adoption  by  this  body  today 
would  complete  the  picture  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  handicapped  i>erson 
by  providing  the  means  of  ingress  and 
egress  which  w^ould  make  possible  his 
normal  use  of  such  buildings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  deserves 
uur  unanimous  support. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
-entltman  yield? 

Mr,  GRAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross], 

Mr,  GROSS,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
ioin  in  commending  the  author  of  the 
bill,  Mr.  Bennett,  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worhs  for  bringing  it  out  lor  con- 
.■ideration  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to- 
day. I  v.-ould  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: On  page  3,  paragraph  2  of  the  bill, 
may  I  assume  those  provisions  will  cover 
the  lease-purchase  post  offices  presently 
being  built  throughout  the  countiT? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  would  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Gross  1,  that  we  did  admonish  the 
people  downtown  to  go  back  and  elimi- 
nate those  barriers  v.'hich  are  necessary 
if  we  already  have  the  building  under 
lease.  And,  if  it  is  a  new  building  to  be 
leased,  we  make  it  mandatory  that  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  be  carried  out. 


I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for 
his  contribution, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  would  hope 
so,  because  I  am  sure  many  handicapped 
go  each  day  to  these  post  oifices, 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  thank  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  and  the  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  This  legislation  covers 
all  buildings  except  military  installa- 
tions, 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  i  Mr.  Bennett  1  who  spon- 
sored this  leuLslation,  but  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  question  if  this  v.ouid  apply  with 
respect  to  transit  facilities  if  they  v.-ere 
developed  .'-ubsequent  to  the  pa.s.sage  of 
this  act? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  from  Main- 
land is  absolutely  co'^-rect.  If  constructed 
with  Federal  public  fmids  such  facilities 
v.'ould  be  covered. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ^ield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Sjieaker.  I  strongly 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
concur  in  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  here  today  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Gray]  in  that  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  would  show  a 
compassion  for  these  people  who  are 
afflicted  and  v,-ho  badly  need  these 
services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  was  acted  upon 
by  the  committee  with  unanimity  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  We  had  very  com- 
prehensive hearings  on  the  bill  and  there 
was  no  one  who  appeared  in  opposition 
to  it. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  Gray]  as 
well  as  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  1  Mr.  Bennett  I  who  has  been  the 
prime  mover  indeed  for  this  very  com- 
passionate piece  of  legislation  which  I 
think  is  lone  overdue. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
distinct  jileasure  and  honor  to  yield  at 
this  time  to  the  d'stinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida,  the  author  of  the  bill.  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
committee  and  its  chairman  for  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
the  consideration  of  the  membership  of 
the  House  and  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that 
it  does  pass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  this  is  an 
important  bill.  I  individually  have  ex- 
perienced, as  many  of  you  know,  some  of 
the  handicaps  souaht  to  be  diminished  by 
this  legislation.  As  a  practical  matter  for 
about  2  years  I  have  been  in  hospitals 
and  have  experienced  extreme  difficulty 
for  many,  many  months  in  trying  to 
enter  buildings  and  rooms  which  were 
not  adequate  because  of  the  sUght  dif- 
ference in  the  size  of  the  wheelchair  and 
the  doors  of  these  buildings.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  are  many  other  facilities  which 


are  not  equippcr'  or  constructed  for  per- 
sons who  have  certain  disabilities. 

There  are  ijcrsons  who  encounter 
these  difficulties  even  though  they  have 
a  disability  which  is  not  obvious.  There 
are  many  people  w  ho  walk  the  streets  to- 
day who  look  healthy,  but  who  may  have 
a  heart  condition  or  some  ether  condi- 
tion which  keeps  them  fiom  using  stairs 
and  things  such  as  that.  Tiaditionally. 
we  have  been  lollowing  the  old  patterns 
in  architecture,  and  we  have  put  in  front 
of  many  of  our  public  buildings  large 
numbers  of  steps. 

My  own  mother,  who  is  in  her  80's, 
cannot  attend  the  cliurch  she  u.sed  to  at- 
tend becau.se  of  all  of  the  steps  there. 
This  prevents  her  from  attending  the 
church  of  her  denomination. 

Many  of  the  Members  know  about 
these  problems  that  arise  with  the  dis- 
abled. This  bill  will  assist  in  opening 
the  minds  of  the  architects  to  see  to  it 
that  in  the  future  in  designing  Federal 
buildings  that  they  will  take  these  factors 
into  consideration. 

Mr.  SfJeaker,  the  legislation  before  the 
House  today.  H.R.  G589.  is  to  in.sure  that 
buildings  financed  with  Federal  funds 
,  aie  .so  designed  and  con.structed  as  to  be 
accessible  to  the  physically  liandicapped. 
,  It  is  an  important  bill  to  millions  of  pco- 
l)le  in  the  United  States.  These  are  the 
persons  who.  because  of  their  physical 
disabilities,  are  restricted  from  moving 
into  or  inside  buildings  where  no  consid- 
eration was  given  to  handicapped  per- 
sons in  the  construction. 

I  was  proud  to  join  with  Senator  E.  L. 
B.artlett.  of  Alaska,  in  introducing  and 
supporting  a  companion  measure  to  his 
bill,  S.  222,  which  has  already  passed 
the  Senate.  My  bill.  H.  R.  6589.  has  been 
considerably  strengthened  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee.  The  leadership  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  Congressman  Ken- 
neth J.  Gray,  chairman  of  the  .subcom- 
mittee, was  very  instrumental  in  the 
final  language  of  the  bill  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  full  House  Public  Works 
Committee.  I  want  to  congratulate  our 
friend  and  dedicated  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Gray,  on  liis  resourcefulness 
and  hard  work,  which  led  to  the  favor- 
able report  on  the  bill  we  have  before 
us  today. 

The  bill  was  amended  by  the  subcom- 
mittee in  favor  of  the  22  million  Ameri- 
cans who  are  held  down  because  of  exist- 
ing architectural  barriers.  While  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  Government  for 
over  10  years  that  planning  for  the  hand- 
icapped shall  be  required  on  all  Fed- 
eral projects,  it  has  in  fact  not  been  en- 
forced. 

Congressman  Gray  and  his  subcom- 
mittee— responsible  for  so  much  import- 
ant legislation  directed  at  the  good  of  all 
Americans — ably  and  wisely  amended 
my  bill  for  the  betterment  of  the  physi- 
cally handicapped. 

The  legislation  as  amended  covers 
buildings  intended  for  public  use  or  for 
possible  employment  or  residence  therein 
of  disabled  persons  where  the  buildings 
are  nonmilitaiy  and  nonresidential  or 
normiilitary  and  residential  with  four  or 
more  housing  units  when  the  building  is, 
first,  constructed  or  altered  by  or  on  be- 
half   of    the    Federal    Government;    or 
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second,  leased  to  the  Government  after 
construction  or  alteration  pursuant  to 
plans  and  specifications  specified  by  the 
Grovemment:  or  third,  financed  with 
funds  provided  by  a  Federal  grant  or 
loan,  if  the  building  is  subject  to  regula- 
tions establishing  standards  for  design, 
construction,  and  alterations  issued  un- 
der the  law  conferring  the  grant  or  loan. 

The  amended  legislation  authorizes 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  establishing  such 
.standards  for  design,  construction,  and 
alteration  of  nonresidential  buildings. 

The  Secretary  of  Hou.sing  and  Urban 
Development  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Healtb.,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare would  prescribe  appropriate  stand- 
ard.'; for  the  nonmilitary  residential 
buildings  subject  to  this  act  to  make 
them  usable  by  physically  handicapped 
persons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  as  the  commit- 
tee rep«it  states,  "provides  a  desirable 
vehicle  for  eliminating  architectural 
barriers  in  buildings."  It  is  a  good  bill. 
It  is  much  needed,  and  it  will  not  neces- 
sarily cost  the  taxpayers  anything  and 
in  some  cases  would  save  costs  of  con- 
struction and  design  of  buildings 

I  am  hopeful  for  speedy  and  favorable 
action  on  this  bill  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate.  Senator  Bartlett,  our  col- 
league in  Congre.ss  for  14  years  as  the 
delegate  from  the  territory  of  Alaska, 
is  pleased  with  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee's  amendments  and  believes 
it  should  pass  as  amended.  I  believe  this 
legislation  is  one  of  the  most  worthwhile 
bills  to  come  before  the  Congress  this 
session.  The  beneficiaries  are  the  crippled, 
those  in  wheelchairs,  victims  of  polio, 
multiple  sclerosis  and  other  diseases  and 
conditions — the  22  million  Americans 
who  are  physically  handicapped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  want  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  to  this  committee 
for  the  work  it  has  done,  and  also  to  the 
central  department. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'^ 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  for  his  leadership  in  this  area,  and 
for  the  statemanship  which  he  has  dis- 
played for  a  long  time  in  pressing  to  get 
recognition  of  tins  matter  so  as  to  pro- 
vide such  improvements  to  all  public 
facilities. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
6589.  a  bill  to  assist  in  making  our  public 
buildings  more  accessible  to  our  handi- 
capped citizens.  I  am  proud  that  our 
Committee  on  Public  Works  has  brought 
this  long  needed  measure  to  the  floor, 
and  feel  sure  it  will  be  overwhelmingly 
approved. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  extend  my  very 
best  appreciation  to  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  who  originated  this  legislation. 
I  have  a  niece  who  has  been  a  wheel- 


chair patient  for  almost  10  years  and  who 
may  never  be  out  of  the  wheel  chair.  At 
the  University  of  Illinois  they  have  a 
department  to  assist  the  physically 
handicapped.  It  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country.  I  have  seen  what  they  have 
been  able  to  do  in  assisting  the  physi- 
cally handicapped  to  get  about  the  cam- 
pus. They  have  done  wonders  with  the 
buildings  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
so  that  these  handicapped  students  can 
go  about  with  relative  ease. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  tremen- 
dous thing  to  see  these  young  people,  who 
are  physically  handicapped,  able  to  get 
about  almost  as  the  other  students  do 
because  the  buildings  have  been  made 
available  to  them  in  such  a  way  that 
they  can  be  used  by  all  of  the  students. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  is  a  fine 
piece  of  legislation,  and  one  that  de- 
sen-es  the  support  of  every  Member  in 
the  House. 

Again  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  BennettI  for  orig- 
inating this  legislation. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  IS  deeply  and  actively  concerned 
with  opportimity  for  all  of  its  citizens,  yet 
millions  of  physically  handicapped 
Amei  leans  arc  being  denied  basic  oppor- 
tunities every  day.  These  are  victims  not 
Oi  injustice,  but  of  a  lack  of  awareness 
of  the  society  in  which  they  live. 

The.se  handicapped  include  those  in 
wheelchairs,  orthopedically  impaired 
children,  and  cardiac  cases.  Aixhitec- 
tural  barriers,  thoughtlessly  incorporated 
into  buildings  and  facilities,  have  in  ef- 
fect denied  education,  employment,  and 
recreation  to  many  of  these  citizens. 
Such  barriers  include  stairs  or  steps, 
narrow  or  revolving  doors,  inadequate 
restrooms.  and  unreachable  drinking 
fountains,  telephones,  and  elevator  but- 
tons. Their  effect  is  often  to  prevent  the 
handicapped  from  voting,  conducting 
ordinary  business,  worshiping,  and  other- 
wise moving  about  as  others  do. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Amend- 
ments of  1965  included  provisions  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Commission 
on  Architectural  Barriers  to  Rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Handicapped.  The  mandate  of 
this  Commission  was  to  determine  the 
extent  of  such  barriers,  to  see  what  is 
being  done  to  eliminate  them  from  pres- 
ent and  future  buildings,  and  to  prepare 
plans  to  make  buildings  and  facilities 
accessible  to  all  disabled  persons. 

The  Commission  made  its  report  just 
a  few  weeks  ago — June  3,  1968 — and  its 
first  recommendation  was  the  enactment 
of  a  Federal  law  to  require  that  public 
buildings  financed  with  Federal  funds  be 
so  designed  and  constructed  us  to  be  ac- 
cessible to  the  physically  handicapped. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  H.R.  6589.  the 
bill  under  consideration  at  this  time.  It  is 
my  feeling  that  this  bill  is  long  overdue 
and  I  hope  that  this  House  will  pass  it 
swiftly. 

We  should  have  done  this  a  lonu  time 
ago,  for  not  only  do  architectural  barriers 
affect  an  astoundingly  large  percent- 
age of  our  population,  estimated  at  over 
20  million  persons,  but  tht>y  frustrate  the 
goal  of  rehabilitation — that  of  restoring 
an  individual  to  his  greatest  degree  of 
physical,  psychological,  .social,  and  eco- 
nomic  independence.   No   matter   what 


amount  of  public  and  private  funds  is  al- 
located for  rehabilitation  services,  thi.s 
goal  will  be  largely  thwarted  until  archi- 
tectural barriers  are  eliminated.  The 
-struggle  to  become  independent  is  fruit- 
less if  one  cannot  enter  the  building  he 
wishes — to  work,  to  study,  to  pray. 

Let  us  take  the  step  that  will  help  the 
physically  handicapped  to  reach  their 
goal  of  independence.  Let  us  pass  H.R. 
6589  and  pass  it  resoundingly. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  original  sponsors  of  legislation  to 
make  public  buildings  financed  witli 
Federal  funds  accessible  to  the  physical- 
ly handicapped,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R 
6589.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  mod- 
est and  inexpensive.  They  would  simpl\ 
authorize  the  Administrator  ol  General 
Sei-vices  to  set  certain  standards  of  de- 
sign for  the  constiTiction  of  new  public- 
buildings.  It  would  not  require  altera- 
tion of  already  existing  buildings,  excem 
to  set  design  standards  if  alterations 
were  undertaken  anyway. 

Today,  despite  increasing  publu 
awareness  of  the  problem,  a  significant 
number  of  Federal  buildings  are  still  be- 
ing designed  and  constructed  in  a  fashior. 
that  makes  them  inaccessible  to  the 
physically  handicapped. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  form  or  discrimi- 
nation against  the  handicapped.  di.<- 
crimination  which  is  obviously  unfair. 
But  it  can  be  easily  remedied.  After  all. 
if  we  can  design  automobiles  which  can 
be  easily  handled  by  the  handicapixd. 
sure  it  is  no  great  problem  to  desiai. 
buildings  which  are  readily  accessible  to 
them. 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  that 
physically  handicapped  jiersons  lead 
normal,  productive  lives.  The  Federal 
Government  has  for  years  been  losing 
the  services  of  a  whole  sector  of  societv 
simply  because  they  have  difficulties  pet- 
ting to  and  from  their  place  of  work. 

Most  States  have  already  adopted  lec- 
islation  or  taken  official  action  to  elim- 
inate architectural  barriers  in  nev 
public  buildings.  Certainly  the  Federal 
Government,  which  has  done  so  much  to 
help  the  physically  handicapped  and  hj 
much  to  fight  discrimination  of  all  sorts. 
should  do  its  utmost  to  follow  this  com- 
mendable start. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  commend- 
able bill,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  ::r 
giving  it  their  overwhelming  support. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
berts The  question  is  on  the  motion  -: 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  fMr.  Gr.av  ^ 
that  the  Hou.se  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  6589.  as  amended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  d-  - 
mand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  303,  nays  0,  not  voting  130,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  1881 
YEAS— 303 
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Abbitr 

Asplr.all 

Blattiik 

.■Vberrethy 

B.irire 

BOffES 

-Uiams 

Barrett 

Bolllrc 

Albert 

Bates 

Brademas 

.Ar:derson.  ni. 

Battir. 

Brirkley 

.^rdersor.. 

Belcher 

Brock 

Tenn. 

Ber.rett 

Brooks 

.A'"drews.  Ala 

Berry 

Broomfield 

.Ariiur.zlo 

B»tt  = 

Brotzman 

Arerds 

Bevill 

Brown.  Call! 

Ashley 

Blester 

Browr:.  Ohio 

Airhmore 

Blackburn 

B.-oyhill,  N.C 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Harvey 

Patman 

Buchanan 

Hathaway 

Patten 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hawkinb 

Pelly 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hays 

Pepper 

Burleson 

Hubert 

Perkins 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Pike 

Burton,  Utah 

Heckler,  Mass. 

roate 

Bu.sh 

Helstoski 

Poll 

Button 

Henderson 

Price,  Tex. 

Bvrne.  Pa 

Hicks 

Pryor 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 

HoUfield 

Piicinskl 

c.ibell 

Holland 

Quia 

Cahill 

Hull 

QuUlen 

Carey 

Hun  gate 

Hailsback 

Carter 

Hunt 

Rarlck 

(.  .isey 

Hutchinson 

Rees 

<;,  derberg 

Ichord 

Rcid,  111. 

I'tiamberlaln 

Jarman 

Reid,  NY. 

r;;uicy 

Joelson 

Reu.ecke 

i."..aisen. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Reu&s 

Don  H, 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

c':.iWfon.  Del 

Jonas 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

1  ;.'veland 

Jones.  Ala. 

Roberts 

lohelan 

Jones,  Mo. 

Robison 

Culmer 

Jones.  N.C. 

Rodino 

Lonable 

Karsten 

Ropers,  Colo. 

eor.te 

Karth 

RoL-ers.  Fla. 

CiiWL'er 

Kastenmeler 

Rooney.  Pa. 

t  lamer 

K.-./en 

Rostenkowskl 

U.iddario 

Kte 

Roth 

Daniels 

Keith 

Roush 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kir.e.  Calif. 

Roybal 

Davis.  Wis. 

King,  N.Y, 

Ruppe 

Dawson 

Kirwan 

Ryan 

lie  la  Garza 

Kleppe 

St  Once 

Denney 

Kluczynskl 

Satterfield 

Derwlnskl 

Kornecay 

.Savior 

D:r:celi 

Ktiykendall 

Schadcberg 

Dorn 

Laird 

Schi:eebeU 

Dow 

Landrum 

Schweiker 

Dowdy 

Laneen 

Schwer.gel 

Downing 

Latta 

Scott 

Duncan 

Lennon 

Selden 

Dwyer 

Lipscomb 

Shipley 

Eckhardt 

Llovc 

Shriver 

Kdmondson 

Lore.  Md, 

Sikes 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Lukens 

Slsk 

Edv.-ards,  La. 

McClory 

Skubltz 

Eilberc 

McCIoskey 

Slack 

Esch 

McClure 

Smith.  Iowa 

Eshleman 

McCuUoch 

smith.  Okla. 

Evans,  Colo. 

McDade 

Springer 

Pascell 

McDonald. 

Stattord 

Feitihan 

Mich 

Staugers 

Flood 

McEwen 

Stanton 

Flynt 

McFall 

Steed 

Foley 

Machen 

SteUer,  Ariz. 

Ford,  c:-erald  R    Madden 

Stubblefield 

Fountain 

Mahon 

Sullivan 

Eraser 

MalUiard 

Talcott 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Marsh 

Taylor 

Fulton.  Tenn 

Martin 

Teague.  Calif. 

Fuqua 

Matsunaga 

Thomson,  Wis 

Oaliflanakis 

May 

Tiernan 

O.iUagher 

Mavne 

Tuck 

Gardner 

Meskill 

UUman 

Qarmatz 

Michel 

Utt 

Ciathlngs 

Miller.  Calif. 

Van  Deerlln 

(iettys 

Miller,  Ohio 

Vander  Jagt 

Gonzalez 

Mills 

Vanlk 

doodling 

Min:sh 

Vigonto 

Ciray 

Mink 

Waldie 

Green,  Oreg. 

Mize 

Walker 

Green,  Pa. 

Monagan 

Wampler 

Griffin 

Montgomei-y 

Watson 

Griffiths 

Moore 

Watts 

Gross 

Moorhead 

Whalen 

Grover 

Mor^a^ 

White 

Gude 

Morse.  Mass. 

Whitener 

Ha^an 

Mo.non 

Whitten 

Haley 

Mosher 

Wldnall 

Hatnilton 

Murphy.  111. 

Wiggins 

Hammer- 

Natcher 

Wilson,  Bob 

schmidt 

Nichols 

Wlr.n 

Han  ley 

O'Hara.  111. 

Wright 

Hanra 

O'Hara.  Mich 

Wyatt 

Hansen,  Wash.    OKonskl 

Wylie 

Hardy 

Olsen 

Wyman 

Harrison 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Yates 

Harsha 

Ottlnger 
NAYS— 0 

Zablockl 
Zwach 

NOT  VOTING 
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Adair 

Bow 

Cunningham 

Addabbo 

Brasco 

Curtis 

Andrews, 

Bray 

Deianey 

N.  Dak. 

Brown.  Mich 

DcUenback 

.\shbroolt 

Celler 

Dent 

Avres 

Clark 

Devine 

Bell 

Collier 

Dickinson 

Bingham 

Conyers 

Diggs 

Blanton 

Corbett 

Dole 

Bolard 

Corman 

Donohue 

Bolton 

Culver 

Dulskl 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Erler.  borr. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Findley 

Pino 

Fisher 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Glatmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Goodell 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hall 
Halleck 

Halpern 

Har.sen.  Idaho 

Herlong 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Ktlly 

KupJerman 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Leggett 


Long,  La. 
McCarthy 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Mathlas.  Calif. 
Matblas,  Md. 
Meeas 
Minahall 
Morris.  N.  Mex 
Moss 

Murphy,  NV. 
Mvers 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nix 

O'Neill.  Mass. 
Passman 
Pettis 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Plrnle 
Podcli 
Pollock 
Pool 

Price.  Ill 
Purcell 
Randall 
Relfel 
Resnlck 
Rleglc 
Rivers 
Ron  an 


Rooney,  NY. 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Scherle 

Schcuer 

Smith,  Calif. 

smith,  NY. 

Snyder 

Stelger,  Wis. 

.Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Tuft 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzei 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tunney 

Udall 

Wuggonner 

Watkins 

Whalley 

Williams.  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

Wolff 

Wydlei 

Young 

Zlon 


So  'two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  i^assed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  foUowing 
pairs: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr.  Cor- 
bett. 

Mr.  Deianey  with  Mr.  Bow. 
Mrs.  Kellv  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 
Mr.  Cornian  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Sand- 
man. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Pino. 
Mr.   Rooney   of  New   York  with  Mr.  Fre- 
llnghuysen. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Ayres. 
Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Bray. 
Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Collier. 
Mr.  Dulski  with  Mr.  Goodell. 
Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Reifel 

Mr.   Morris   of   New   Mexico   with   Mr.   An- 
drews of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 
Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Kyi. 
Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr  Boland  with  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 
Mr    Irwin  with  Mr.  Brow^n  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Devine. 
Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Findley 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Gubser. 
Mr.    McCarthy    with    Mr.    Smith    ol    New 
York. 

Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  Watkins. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Philbin  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr  Young  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Mathias  of 
California. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Evins  cf  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Farbstein  with  Mr.  Zlon. 

Mr.  Friedel  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  NedZi  with  Mr.  Riegie. 


Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Taf  t. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  v^-ith  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Blanton. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Stratton. 

The  result  of  the  \ote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
•  A  iDill  to  in.surc  that  certain  buildings 
financed  with  Federal  funds  arc  so  de- 
signed and  constructed  as  to  be  accessible 
to  the  physically  iiandicapped." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  222  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  uentle- 
man  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows : 

s.  222 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  as  used 
in  this  Act — 

( 1 )  Tlie  term  "public  building"  means  any 
nonresidential  building — 

I  A.)  constructed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Federal  Government  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  or 

iB)  financed  In  whole  or  in  part  with 
funds  provided  by  a  grant  or  loan  made  by 
the  Federal  Government  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  .^ct. 

if  the  use  for  which  such  building  is  intend- 
ed will  require  that  it  be  accessible  to  the 
public. 

1 2)  The  term  'Administrator"  means  the 
.\dminlstrator  oi  General  Services. 

Sec.  2.  The  .Administrator  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  authorized  to  prescribe  regtUatlons 
establishing  such  standards  for  design  and 
construction  of  public  buUdings  as  may  be 
necessary  to  insure  that  all  public  buildings 
Will  be  accessible  to  and  usable  by  persons 
who  are  physically  handicapped. 

Sec.  3.  I  a)  Plans  and  .specifications  for  the 
construction  of  public  buildings  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  be 
drawn  in  compliance  with  the  regulations 
prescribed  under  section  2.  and  shall  be  in- 
corporated in  the  construction  contract. 

lb)  All  grants  or  loans  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  purpose  of  financ- 
ing the  corLstruction  of  public  buildings  shall 
be  made  upon  the  condition  that  the  design 
and  construction  of  such  buildings  shall  com- 
ply with  the  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  2. 

Sec  4.  The  Administrator  may  grant  mod- 
ifications or  waivers  of  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  section  2  in  specific  cases  where 
such  regulations  ar?  clearly  not  necessary, 
upon  request  of  the  head  of  any  department 
or  agency  ol  the  Federal  Government. 
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AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GRAY 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gray  :  Strike 
all  after  tne  enacting  clause  of  S.  222  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
6589.  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  pas.sed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read; 
•A  bill  to  insure  that  certain  buildings 
financed  with  Federal  funds  are  so  de- 
signed and  constructed  as  to  be  acces- 
sible to  the  physically  handicapped." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  tH.R.  6589)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


I 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr:  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous ctmsent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDITION   TO    THE   NATIONAL 
GALLERY  OF  ART 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  iH.R. 
16358'  authorizing  the  trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  to  construct  a 
building  cr  buildings  on  the  site  bounded 
by  Fjurtl-  Street,  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Third  Street,  and  Madison  Drive  NW., 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  mak- 
ing provision  for  the  maintenance  there- 
of, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.   16358 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Trustees 
of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  are  authorized 
to  construct  within  the  area  reserved  as  a  site 
for  future  additions  by  the  third  sentence  ot 
the  first  section  of  the  joint  resolution  en- 
titled "Joint  Resolution  providing  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  a  National 
Gallery  cf  Art",  approved  March  24,  1937  (50 
Stat.  51;  20  U.S.C.  71  et  seq.)  one  or  more 
buildings  to  serve  as  additions  to  the  National 
Gallery  o:  Art.  The  cost  of  constructing  any 
such  building  shall  be  paid  from  trust  funds 
administered  by  such  Trustees.  The  p:ans 
and  specifications  for  any  such  building  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Conxmission  of  Fine  Arts 
and  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion. 

Sec.  2.  Any  building  constructed  under  au- 
thority of  the  fir.-4t  section  of  this  Act  shall 
upon  completion,  be  a  part  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art. 

Sec.  3  Paragraph  (2t  of  section  9  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to  the  policing 
of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  its  constituent  bu- 
reaus", approved  October  24,  1951  (65  Stat. 
634;  40  U  S  C  193n  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(A'"  immediately  after  "held  to 
extend"  and  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "(B)  to  the  line 


of  the  face  of  the  south  curb  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Northwest.  Cietween  Fourth  Street 
and  Third  Street  Northwest,  to  the  line  of 
the  face  of  the  west  curb  of  Third  Street 
Northwest,  between  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
Madison  Drive  Njrthwest,  to  the  line  of  the 
face  of  the  north  curb  of  Madison  Drive 
Northwest,  between  Third  Street  and  Fourth 
Street  Northwest,  and  to  the  line  of  the  face 
of  the  east  curb  of  Fourth  Street  Northwest, 
between  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Madison 
Drive  Northwest." 

Sec.  4.  The  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the 
United  States  such  jurisdiction  as  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  may  have  over  any  of  the 
property  within  the  area  referred  to  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  If  any  public  utility  (whether  pri- 
vately or  publicly  owned)  located  within  the 
area  referred  to  in  the  flrst  .section  of  this 
Act  is  required  to  be  relocated  or  protected 
by  reason  of  the  construction  within  such 
area  of  any  addition  to  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art,  the  cost  of  such  relocation  or  protec- 
tion shall  be  paid  from  trust  funds  admin- 
istered by  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  An. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Albert  I.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  16358  authorizes  the 
trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
to  construct  a  building  or  buildings  on 
the  site  bounded  by  Fourth  Street,  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  Third  Street,  and 
Madison  Drive  NW.,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  makes  provision  for  the 
maintenance  thereof. 

In  accepting  the  late  Andrew  Mellon's 
gift  to  the  Nation  of  his  magnificent  col- 
lection of  art  and  funds  to  construct  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art.  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  anticipated  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  gallery  would  need  ex- 
pansion room  at  some  future  time.  For 
this  purpose,  an  area  was  specifically 
reserved  in  the  joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress, which  authorized  the  acceptance 
of  the  gift;  the  area  bounded  by  Fourth 
Street,  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Third 
Street,  and  North  Mall  Drive — now 
Madison  Drive — NW. 

The  situation  foreseen  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1937  is  now  an  actuality.  The 
National  Gallery  of  Art  needs  room  to 
expand.  Funds  sufficient  to  enable  t!ie 
trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
to  construct  a  new  building  or  buildings 
for  this  purpose  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  trustees  as  the  result  of  un- 
restricted and  approximately  equal  gifts 
to  them  from  Mr.  Paul  Mellon  and  his 
sister.  Mrs.  Mellon  Bruce.  I  am  happy  to 
inform  the  House  that  the  combined 
gifts  are  valued  at  approximately  $20 
million.  The  proposed  new  building  or 
buildings  will  therefore  be  constructed 
without  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

In  the  relatively  short  period  of  its 
existence,  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  has 
grown  into,  and  is  generally  recognized 
as,  one  of  the  foremost  art  galleries  in 
the  world.  Its  collection  and  the  educa- 
tional services  offered  the  public  can  no 
longer  be  housed  adequately  in  the  pres- 


ent building  if  its  collection  and  its  .serv- 
ices are  to  i^row  and  contiibute  to  iht.> 
cultural  heritage  and  develo,jment  of  ihe 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  new 
building  will  provide  additional  exlubi- 
tion  space,  will  lacilitate  the  expan,';ion 
of  the  gallery's  extension  services  to  the 
schools  of  the  Nation  which  already 
reach  some  3.000  communities  through- 
out the  50  States,  and  room  lor  a  center 
for  advanced  study  in  the  visual  arts. 
The  trustees  hope  that  the  center  will 
serve  as  a  meeting  ground  for  teacher.^ 
and  scholars  from  all  over  the  world.  Tlie 
stipends  of  members  of  the  center  and  ol 
the  participants  in  its  feliow;siiip  pro- 
gram will  be  met  from  private  funds  ad- 
ministered by  the  trustees.  It  will  also 
free  additional  space  in  the  pre.senr 
building  for  exhibition  purposes  inas- 
much as  it  is  intended  that  certain  ad- 
ministrative functions  now  being  canied 
on  in  the  present  building  will  be  tran.-;- 
ferred  to  the  new  building. 

The  committee  made  several  amend- 
ments to  the  text  of  the  introduced  bill 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  trust  funds  ad- 
ministered by  the  trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  will  be  responsible  for  any 
costs  due  to  necessary  relocation  or  pro- 
tection of  utilities  because  of  the  con- 
struction of  any  additions  to  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art.  This  legislation  author- 
izes no  expenditure  of  public  funds  fii;- 
site  preparation  and  construction  pur- 
poses. T7he  incorporation  of  the  now 
building  on  its  completion  into  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art  will,  of  course,  re- 
quire the  appropriation  of  Federal  fund.- 
to  defray  its  operating  and  maintenai^ci- 
costs  as  is  currently  true  with  respec 
to  the  present  National  Gallery  of  An 
building. 

The  committee,  recognizing  not  only 
the  need  for  a  new  building  on  the  pan 
of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  but  alsn 
the  outstanding  generosity  on  the  par* 
of  two  of  our  citizens,  the  Mellon  family, 
which  makes  the  construction  of  the  new- 
building  possible,  without  requiring  tiic 
expenditure  of  publicly  appropriated 
fuiids.  urges  the  enactment  of  H.R.  16358. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
our  distinguished  friend  from  Iowa — and 
before  I  yield  let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  this  certainly  should  be  a  red- 
letter  day  for  him,  because  we  have 
brought  out  two  good  bills  in  succes-sion 
today  that  will  not  cost  the  taxpayer.- 
any  money. 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  wanted  to  raise  a  question  as  to  who 
presently  owns  the  property  on  which 
this  .structure  will  be  built? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  Federal  Government 
owns  the  property  now.  It  was  .set  aside 
by  Congress  in  1937  for  the  purposes 
which  this  le.aislation  provides.  However 
we  feel  that  the  legislation  was  no: 
strong  enough  at  that  time,  it  was  merely 
an  intent  that  the  Federal  Governmer.' 
would  use  this  land  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  trustees  of  the  National  Galler>'  o; 
Art  felt  they  needed  specific  legislation 
before  they  wanted  to  commit  them- 
selves to  a  $20  million  construction  pro- 
gram. 


But  in  direct  an.swer  to  the  question 
posed  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  this 
property  is  presently  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  it  is  immediately 
ad.iaceni  t.i  the  present  National  Gallery 
of  Art  building.  It  is  presently  being  used 
as  a  tennis  court,  and  for  other  recrea- 
tional use  for  Federal  employees.  We  feel 
that  this  new  beautiful  building  housing 
some  of  the  world's  finest  art  will  be  a 
much  better  use  of  property  owned  by 
the  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  to  the  extent  of 
the  value  of  the  property  upon  which  the 
building  is  to  be  constructed,  there  is  a 
i^ederal  contribution  to  this  ijroject? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
:.s  correct,  however,  since  1937  this  prop- 
erty has  been  .set  aside  for  this  purpose. 
Therefore,  it  has  had  no  other  use  to  the 
taxpayers,  and  now  it  will  be  used  for 
the  p;jrposes  originally  intended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  constructing  an  office  build- 
ing, must  purchase  land  elsewhere  be- 
cause this  site  is  unavailable  for  the  erec- 
tion 01  a  Federal  office  building,  it  would 
mean  an  out-of-pocket  cost  to  tlie  lax- 
nayers;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GRAY.  That  would  be  a  correct 
assumption.  However,  I  would  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend  that  the  visitations 
at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  now  are  in 
excess  of  a  million  visitors  a  year  and 
;:iercfore  we  believe  this  is  using  this 
^!<ace  for  a  veiy  acceptable  public  service. 

Perhaps  I  could  give  an  example,  that 
il  someone  gave  me  a  car  I  believe  I  ought 
I'.i  be  willing  to  provide  a  gaiaue  lor  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  stating 
unequivocally  that  the  proposed  struc- 
lure  itself  will  not  result  in  any  cost  to 
I he  taxpayers? 

Mr.  GRAY.  None  whatsoever,  not  even 
m  the  preparation  of  the  -site.  They  in- 
tend to  pay  lor  the  preparation  of  the 
-ite.  and  for  the  construction  of  the 
building. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes   to    the    gentleman   from   Iowa 

Mr.    SCHWENGELl. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
Walter  Pater's  "The  Renaissance"  we 
read ; 

.•\rt  coines  to  you  proposing  frankly  to 
_ive  nothing  but  the  highest  quality  to  your 
moments   as   they   pass. 

H.  L.  Menchen  said : 

The  true  function  of  art  is  to  .  .  .  edit 
iK'ture  ,:nd  s-o  make  it  coherent  and  lovely. 
The  .artist  is  a  sort  of  impassioned  proof- 
reader, blue-penciling  the  bad  spelling  of 
God. 

Aldous  Huxley  in  his  "Ends  and 
Means  XII"  reminds  us  that; 

The  finest  works  of  art  are  precious, 
.imong  other  reasons,  because  they  make  it 
P'jssible  for  us  to  know,  if  only  imperfectly 
and  for  a  little  while,  what  it  actually  feels 
like  to  think  subtly  and  nobly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  eloquently  and  quite  adequately 
fulfills  the  purpose  of  the  great  thinkers 
on  art.  It  is  the  property  of  the  United 
States  through  some  generous  givers  and 
lovers  of  art.  It  is  one  of  our  finest  living 
monuments  to  inspire  and  fulfill  enquire. 
It  stands  in  the  shadow  of  our  Capi- 
tol and  it  is  the  capital  of  the  art  of 
America.  It  is  enjoyed  by  millions  and 
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it  influences  beyond  measure  the  atti- 
tudes and  lives  of  millions  who  come 
to  America  Irom  every  State  and  every 
principality  in  America.  Its  influence  is 
uplifting  and  its  benefits  are  immeasur- 
able. We  have  it  because  there  were 
those  among  us  who  could  and  did 
underwrite  the  cost  of  its  establishment 
and  its  support  so  generously  through 
the  years.  For  this  all  of  us  .should  be 
everlastingly  thankful  and  .show,  when- 
ever we  can,  our  appreciation  for  this 
great  asset.  We  in  the  Congress  can  do 
this  by  cooperating  with  its  present 
leaders. 

The  reasons  for  its  magnificent  suc- 
cess and  there  are  many  in  number.  The 
most  important  of  all  reasons  this  insti- 
tution  has   been   so  successful   is   that 
through  the  yeai-s  it  has  had  good — in- 
deed, great — leadership.  Today  it  has  ex- 
cellent leadership  in  the  ijerson  of  Mr. 
John  Walker  who  with  many  of  his  as- 
.sociates   work   unceasingly   and   intelli- 
gently in  the  development  of  its  ))ro- 
gram.  Under  him  there  is  a  fine  staff, 
great    artists,    and    excellent    planners. 
They   have   been   forward   looking   and 
have  missed  no  chance  to  make  addi- 
tions to   the  collections,   providnig  and 
increasing  the  opijortunities  to  see  and 
benefit  from  this  incomparable  collec- 
tion. The  program,  its  various  aspects, 
will   be  noted   and   commented  on   for 
years  to  come.  Their  program  and  plans 
now  call  for  an  extension  and  expansion. 
Mr  Sneaker,  through  the  generosity  of 
Mr.    P:iul    Mellon    and    liis   .sister.   Mrs. 
Mellon  Bruce.  S20  million  has  been  do- 
nated for  a  new  building  and  to  meet 
the  great  need  for  the  expansion  of  this 
l^roaram.    Fortunate   are    we   that   this 
building  can  be  built  without  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  Congress  is  asked  only  to  au- 
thorize the  National  Gallery. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reiterate  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  National  Galleiy  of 
Art  to  expand  its  facilities.  Through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Paul  Mellon  and  his 
sister.  Mrs.  Mellon  Bruce.  S20  million  has 
been  made  available  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  building  to  meet  the  great  need 
for  expansion.  This  building,  therefore, 
will  cost  the  taxpayer  nothing.  The  Con- 
gress is  a.-^kcd  only  to  authorize  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  .so  that  it  may  utilize  the 
site  adjoining  the  pre.sent  building  to 
the  east  of  Fourth  Street.  To  justify  and 
make  clear  the  urgency  of  this  action 
now,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art.  the  uses  to 
which  the  new  building  will  be  i)ut,  the 
services  that  this  institution  has  pro- 
vided and  inovides  for  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  the  collections  that  make 
up  a  treasurchouse  of  our  common  herit- 
age of  which  every  American  can  be 
proud. 

The  \isitors  from  all  over  the  country, 
in  fact,  from  all  over  the  world,  who 
stream  onto  that  beautiful  marble  build- 
ing on  the  Mall  at  the  rate  of  many 
thousand  each  day  have  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  what  is  generally  considered 
the  greatest  collection  of  painting  and 
sculpture  from  our  Western  heritage  in 
this  hemisphere,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
art  museums  anywhere  in  the  world. 
More  about  those  collections  later.  First, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  few  of  those 
visitors  realize  that,  in  addition  to  the 


beautiful  works  of  art  on  view  at  the 

gallery,  this  institution  serves  an  even 
broader  public,  a  national  and  interna- 
tional public  through  the  activities  that 
go  on  behind  the  .scenes. 

The  Extension  Service  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art,  for  instance  now  reaches 
.some  3,000  commiunties  ranging  in  size 
from  .several  hundred  to  several  millions 
in  population.  The  Service  extends  into 
every  one  of  the  States  and  territories 
represented  in  this  Congress.  Tlie  num- 
ber of  people  reached  by  this  program 
will,  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  prob- 
ably   amount    to    about    2    million    or 
more  people  than  come  into  the  National 
Gallery    itself.    In    hmidreds    of    small 
towns  and  villages  across  the  counti-y. 
there  are  no  art  museums  or  other  suit- 
able facilities  to  receive  exhibits  of  orig- 
inal works  of  art.  To  help  fill  this  void. 
the  Extension  Service  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  offers  large  framed  color 
reproductions    for    educational    exhibi- 
tions   to    schools,    cllibs    and    libraries. 
Through  descriptive  labels  accompany- 
ing   the    pictures,    the    exhibitions    are 
transformed  from  simple  .shows  of  re- 
productions to  informative  art  lectures. 
In  addition,  the  gallery  ciiculates  mo- 
tion pictures  on  art.  illustrated  recorded 
lectures  with  accompanying  texts,  using 
original  color  islides  taken   at   the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  filmstrips.  books,  kits  of 
small   rcjjroductions.   and  other   audio- 
visual   aids    that    go    into    .schoolrooms 
across  the  coimtn'    These  are  left  free 
of    charge,    excem    for    transportation 
co.sts.  The  operating  cost  of  this  in-o- 
■rram,  which  was  developed  largely  v,-itli 
private    ftmdinc.   will   co.st    the   United 
States  in   this   fiscal   year   the   sum   of 
only   863,000. 

All  of  this  is  in  addition  to  various 
pilot  projects  that  the  gallery  has  con- 
ducted with  school  sy.stems  and  uni- 
versity art  departments,  using  materials 
funded  from  ijrivate  sources.  For  ex- 
ample, they  have  put  on  indefinite  loan 
in  university  departments  some  100.000 
original  slides  of  gallery  objects,  iiack- 
aged  in  sets,  and  distributed  to  over  200 
institutions. 

The  National  Gallery  has  in  prepara- 
tion a  Radio  Picture  of  the  Week  scheme 
by  which  people  across  the  cotmtry  will 
be  able  to  subscribe  at  minimal  cost  for 
color  reproductions  of  works  of  art  that 
will  be  discussed  over  the  air.  Listeners 
not  only  have  a  chance  to  look  at  a 
high  quality  reproduction  while  its  sig- 
nificance is  explained  to  them,  but  end 
up  with  a  collection  of  lovely  pictures 
which  can  help  decorate  their  homes. 

At  the  time  of  its  25th  anniversary 
2  years  ago.  the  National  Gallery  in- 
augurated a  medal  for  "Distineuished 
.service  to  education  in  art."  This  was 
distributed  in  a  Wliite  House  ceremony 
to  dedicated  teachers,  scholars,  and  ad- 
ministrators, representing  all  levels  of 
education  from  the  elementaiy  school  in 
a  remote  rural  district  to  the  Institute 
for  Advanced  Study  in  Princeton. 

The  educational  .services  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art  fimction,  of  course. 
in  the  building  in  Washington  as  well. 
its  educational  department  furnishes  a 
\ariety  of  services,  all  of  them  without 
charge.  Its  audieiice  is  a  remarkably 
varied  one.  being  primarily  national  in 
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composition,  as  thousands  of  families 
come  from  towns  and  cities  across  the 
country  to  see  the  Capital  and  make  what 
Is  in  some  cases  their  first  visit  to  an  art 
gallery  anywhere.  The  education  depart- 
ment mans  full-time  information  desks 
at  each  entrance,  and  in  addition  pro- 
vides some  36  guided  tours  a  week.  The 
stafT  arranges  special  tours  and  lectures 
for  groups  of  15  or  more  on  any  topic  re- 
quested without  charge.  On  Sunday  af- 
ternoons there  are  free  lectures  in  the 
auditorium  by  prominent  scholars,  crit- 
ics, and  writers. 

For  those  visitors  who  prefra:  to  set 
their  own  pace  and  make  their  own  inde- 
pendent discoveries  without  holding  to  a 
schedule,  the  gallery  pioneered  for  art 
museums  in  this  country  an  electronic 
tour-guide  system  that  provides  the 
equivalent  of  an  aural  catalog  to  the 
collection. 

Another  do-it-yourself  educational 
technique  pioneered  by  the  gallery  is  the 
use  of  a  one-page  leauet  giving  informa- 
tion on  each  week  of  art  in  a  given  room. 
The  leaflets  may  be  taken  away  by  the 
visitor  without  charge.  Remarkably  few 
have  been  found  discarded.  Over  15  mil- 
lion have  been  distributed  since  the  proj- 
ect was  started  in  1958. 

In  addition,  the  gallery  trains  docents 
who  take  planned  tours  of  school  chil- 
dren in  the  District  area  through  its  col- 
lections. The  number  of  youngsters 
benefiting  from  this  exposure  now 
amounts  to  some  90,000  a  year.  The  Edu- 
cation Department  also  prepares  radio 
talks  which  are  broadcast  in  the  inter- 
mission of  the  Sunday  night  free  con- 
certs that  are  a  Washington  institution, 
taking  place  in  the  beautiful  setting  of 
the  Galler/'s  East  Garden  Court.  The 
Education  Department  also  operates  a 
special  slide  lending  service  to  assist 
teachers  in  classroom  programs. 

Also  as  a  part  of  its  basic  educational 
responsibilities,  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  has  maintained  a  vigorous  program 
of  publication.  Using  only  the  sales  desks 
in  the  Washington  building,  and  serving 
inquirers  who  writ*  for  materials  from 
all  over  the  country,  the  siallery  has  dis- 
triouted  over  20  million  individual  items 
at  moderate  cost.  Prices  are  kept  at  a 
minimum,  and  receipts  are  plowed  back 
into  a  publications  fund  to  increase  the 
number  of  publications  offered.  Prices 
on  many  of  the  items  have  not  risen  in 
the  27  years  of  operation.  For  example. 
the  publications  service  still  sells  mono- 
tone postcards  at  three  for  5  cents,  color 
postcards  for  5  cents,  and  ll-by-14-;nch 
color  reproductions  for  25  cents. 

The  revolving  fund  principle  has  per- 
mitted the  gallery  continually  to  expand 
the  range  of  reproductions  published  as 
well  as  finance  the  publication  of  cata- 
logs and  scholarly  and  ijopular  ma- 
terial. An  example  is  the  "Ten  Schools 
of  Painting"  booklets.  Each  booklet  con- 
tains an  essay  by  a  member  of  the  staff 
on  a  period  of  painting  represented  in 
the  collection,  followed  by  16  one-page 
discussions  of  specific  pictures,  each 
facing  an  illustration  of  the  painting  in 
color  Since  their  publication  in  1959-60. 
over  a  million  copies  have  been  sold. 

The  necessary  backstop  to  the  educa- 
tional activities  of  the  National  Gallery 


is  its  scholarly  research.  In  this  area, 
too,  our  National  Gallery  has  exerted 
leadership.  In  addition  to  the  work  done 
on  its  own  collection  and  other  scholarly 
research  carried  by  its  professional  staff, 
the  gallery  has  sponsored  through  pri- 
vate funds  distinguished  series  of  publi- 
cations in  the  cultural  field.  Also,  with 
the  help  of  the  Samuel  H.  Kress  Foun- 
dation, the  bequest  of.  Chester  Dale,  the 
Avalon  Foundation,  and  the  Old  Do- 
minion Foundation,  it  has  been  able  to 
pursue  a  program  of  training  young 
people  in  the  field  by  offering  them 
fellowships  to  study  at  the  gallery  and 
elsewhere.  This  has  already  resulted  in 
graduates  of  this  program  assuming 
important  directorial  and  curatorial 
posts  in  leading  American  museiuns 
across  the  land.  One  of  the  most  serious 
threats  in  the  museum  field  in  recent 
times  has  been  the  shortage  of  qualified 
talent  entering  the  profession,  and  the 
gallery's  fellowship  program  has  been  a 
vital  factor  in  combating  this  problem. 

In  addition,  the  gallery,  again  through 
the  use  of  outside  resources,  has  spon- 
sored a  highly  successful  program  of 
scientific  research  into  problems  of  con- 
servation. The  deterioration  that  is  going 
on  in  works  of  art  everywhere  has  been 
a  primary  object  of  study,  and  new  ma- 
terials and  techniques  to  help  retard 
this  somewhat  horrifying  process  have 
resulted  from  the  National  Gallei-y's 
program. 

Another  area  that  the  Gallery's  scien- 
tific research  has  been  exploring  is  the 
detection  of  forgeries  and  the  dating  of 
questioned  pictures  through  the  applica- 
tion of  nuclear  physics.  A  program  is 
currently  being  pursued  jointly  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  which  the 
radioactivity  of  materials  used  in  certain 
pigments  may  turn  out  to  be  a  key  factor 
in  unmasking  art  frauds. 

The  basis  on  which  all  of  this  educa- 
tional and  scholarly  activity  rests,  is,  of 
course,  the  collection  of  the  National 
Gallery  itself.  In  27  short  years,  the 
growth  through  private  philanthropy  of 
the  collections  of  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art  has  probably  been  faster  than  that 
of  any  other  art  museum  in  historj*.  We 
can  all  be  grateful  that  it  started  when 
it  did;  had  the  Gallery  been  founded  just 
a  few  year:  later,  it  might  well  have  been 
impossible,  at  whatever  price,  to  gather 
togetlrer  a  collection  of  the  astounding 
quality  that  is  now  housed  liere  in 
Washington. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  Gallery's 
collection  has  grown  has  resulted  prin- 
cipally from  the  donation,  virtually  in 
their  entirety,  of  five  of  the  greatest  of 
American  private  collections. 

The  nucleus  of  the  collection  was  that 
assembled  by  Andrew  Mellon,  who  served 
this  country  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury under  three  presidents  and  subse- 
quently as  Ambassador  in  London.  His 
aim  was  to  provide  a  nucleus  collection, 
each  picture  of  which  would  set  the 
standard  for  some  aspect  of  the  history 
of  art.- It  is  one  of  the  remarkable  feats 
of  collecting  that  he  was  able  to  amass 
a  collection  of  masterpieces,  which  in 
their  sum  total  illustrate  virtually  every 
major  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
Western  art  from  the  Middle  Ages  to 
the  last  century. 


Mr.  Mellon  also  provided  the  building 
in  which  the  National  Gallery  is  now 
housed.  It  was  his  expressed  wish,  fur- 
thermore, that  the  institution  he 
founded  not  be  named  after  him,  but 
that  it  be  known  as  the  "National  Gal- 
lery of  Art."  He  foresaw  that  this  would 
increase  the  appeal  to  other  donors  of 
giving  their  treasures  to  this  Nation. 
His  gift  may  be  the  greatest  gift  ever 
given  any  government  at  any  time.  The 
modesty  and  vision  with  which  this  gift 
was  made  reflect  one  of  the  proud  mo- 
ments in  American  history. 

Joining  the  Andrew  Mellon  collection 
in  the  new  National  Gallery  of  Art  came 
four  other  collections,  any  one  of  which 
could  make  up  an  outstanding  museum 
on  its  own. 

The  Samuel  H.  Kress  collection  pro- 
vided America  with  its  most  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  great  period  of  Italian 
Renaissance  art.  As  the  gallery  grew, 
the  Samuel  H.  Kress  Foundation,  headed 
for  many  years  by  Mr.  Rush  Kress,  con- 
tinued to  donate  works  of  art.  many  oi 
them  in  other  fields,  providing  Washing- 
ton with  one  of  the  greatest  collections  oi 
French  art.  and  probably  the  greatest 
collection  of  German  art  in  the  country. 
The  Renaissance  bronzes  and  medals 
which  the  Kress  Foundation  gave  is 
equaled  only  by  the  National  Museum  in 
Florence  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  in  London. 

The  collection  formed  by  Peter  A.  B. 
•Widener  and  his  son,  Joseph  E.  Widencr. 
of  Philadelphia,  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable in  American  history.  It  was  re- 
fined over  a  period  of  50  years  with  one 
end  in  view,  that  each  painting  should 
be  of  high  enough  quality  that  the  art- 
ist's reputation  would  be  as  great  today 
if  that  one  picture  were  all  that  remained 
of  his  work.  Priceless  masterpieces  by 
Raphael,  Rembrandt,  El  Greco.  Ver- 
meer,  and  many  others  came  to  Wash- 
ington with  the  gift  of  the  Widener  col- 
lection to  the  National  Galleiy  in  1942. 

In  1962.  at  the  death  of  Chester  Dale, 
the  gallery  acquired  309  works  of  art 
that  help  give  it  one  of  the  world's  great 
representations  of  French  impressionist 
and  postimpressionist  art. 

Finally.  Lessing  J.  Rosenwaid  has  given 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  what  the 
Saturday  Review  has  called  America  .< 
greatest  galleiy  of  prints.  With  great  dis- 
cernment. Mr.  Rosenwaid  has  amassed  n 
collection  of  more  than  20.000  woodcut.-, 
engravings,  etchings,  lithographs,  prints. 
and  drawings. 

In  addition,  over  200  other  donors  have 
presented  works  of  art  or  funds  with 
which  art  could  be  acquired.  In  fact, 
every  single  object  of  art  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  National  Gallery  has  been 
provided  through  the  generosity  of  pri- 
vate citizens. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Mellon's  origins  i 
gift,  he  foresaw,  as  did  the  Congress,  thai 
the  gallery  would  one  day  need  to  ex- 
pand. Therefore,  in  Public  Resolution  14 
of  the  75th  Congress,  after  in-oviding  for 
tiie  acceptance  of  Mr.  Mellon's  gift  and 
for  the  site  on  which  the  gallerj'  wa.-; 
to  be  erected,  it  was  further  provided 
that  an  adjoining  area  bounded  by 
Fourth  Street.  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Third  Street  and  North  Mall  Drive  be 
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reserved  as  a  site  for  future  additions 
to  the  National  Gallery. 

The  spectacular  growth  of  the  collec- 
tions at  the  National  Gallery  has  brought 
with  it  an  acute  shortage  of  space.  It  is 
thus  proposed  that  a  new  building  be 
erected,  and  it  is  contemplated  that  this 
facility  house  the  following  functions: 
First.  Additional  exhibition  space 
would  be  provided.  Facilities  for  tem- 
porary exhibitions,  with  the  latest  tech- 
nology in  lighting  and  flexibility,  would 
be  available  to  the  visitors  on  the  Mall. 
In  addition,  space  would  be  provided  for 
the  expansion  of  the  collection. 

Second.  Tliere  is  to  be  founded  at  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  a  Center  for  Ad- 
vanced Study  in  the  Visual  Arts.  This 
Aould  be  an  expansion  of  the  gallery's 
current  program  of  fellowships,  so  that 
.scholars  at  all  stages  of  their  careers 
could  be  invited  to  Washington  to  pursue 
their  research,  to  benefit  from  the  in- 
teraction with  each  other,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the  great  art  collections 
and  libraries  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Third.  The  Extension  Service  and  pub- 
lications facility  will  need  new  space  to 
accommodate  the  growing  demand.  Since 
1962,  the  number  of  borrowers  of  art 
educational  materials  has  increased  by 
c\er  700  percent.  Last  year  the  increase 
was  39  percent  over  the  previous  year. 
This  vital  service  to  the  Nation  as  a 
wiiole  is  now  cramped  into  closets  and 
corridors  and  storage  areas  and  will  need 
more  room. 

The  greatness  of  this  Nation  in  the 
years  to  come  will  depend,  not  only  on 
its  material  successes,  but  on  the  quality 
of  life  that  its  citizens  lead.  With  the 
projected  increases  in  leisure  time,  the 
way  in  which  these  human  lives  are  to 
be  filled  with  more  than  meaninglessness 
IS,  I  believe,  through  a  deepened  aware- 
ness of  our  common  cultural  heritage  and 
uf  the  spiritual  values  that  that  heritage 
represents.  We  can  all,  as  Americans. 
take  pride  in  the  achievements  of  our 
National  Gallery  of  Art.  With  the  pro- 
posed new  building,  being  generously 
donated  to  us,  the  benefits  of  this  great 
National  Gallery  of  An  will  be  brought 
to  more  and  more  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  our  foreign  friends  will  more 
fully  appreciate  America  and  the  good- 
;:ess  of  its  people  as  they  are. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
tlie  Committee  on  Public  Works.  As 
the  chairman  of  the  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  Subcommittee  has  stated,  these 
are  two  verj'  fine  pieces  of  legislation  that 
'.'.e  have  brought  before  the  House 
today — and  again  in  these  times  of  fiscal 
1  estraint,  v,-e  are  proud  to  say  that  there 
will  be  no  appropriation  necessaiT  to 
complete — d')  the  building,  under  this 
particular  bill — and  it  was  not  pointed 
cut  in  the  debate  on  the  prior  bill,  but 
the  architects,  engineers,  and  those  with 
the  know-how  in  the  construction  of  Fed- 
eral buildings  have  told  us  that  in  the 
construction  of  the  facilities  for  assist- 
a'.ice  to  the  handicapped  in  future  con- 
nruction  and  reconstruction  of  Federal 
buildings  not  only  will  there  be  no  cost 
but  in  many  instances  there  will  be  less 
cost — and  I  think  the  members  of  the 
committee  are  to  be  congratulated. 


Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  certainly  want  to  com- 
mend the  very  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  who  now  has  the  floor 
and  all  of  our  colleagues  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle  for  the  bipartisan  spirit  in  which 
these  two  pieces  of  legislation  have  come 
to  the  floor. 

We  did  not  have  one  dissenting  vote  on 
either  piece  of  legislation,  and  I  want  to 
commend  the  minority  side  for  their 
tremendous  cooperation. 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  am  glad  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  pointed  out  the  unanimous 
action  of  the  committee — it  was  precisely 
what  I  was  about  to  do. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  long-time  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill.  H.R.  16358  to  authorize  its  expan- 
sion with  the  construction  of  the  new 
building.  Already  recognized  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  galleries  in  the  world, 
the  National  Gallery  continues  its 
growth  and  development  and  sets  an 
admirable  pace  for  progress  in  the  fine 
arts  in  America. 

It  should  be  well  noted  that  this  mar- 
velous expansion  of  the  National  Gallery 
is  without  cost  to  the  U.S.  taxpayers.  The 
original  National  Gallery  building  and 
the  famous  Mellon  collection  of  paint- 
ings were  the  gifts  of  our  Pittsburgh  first 
citizen,  the  Honorable  Andrew  W.  Mel- 
lon. The  funds  for  the  new  building  are 
the  generous  gift  of  his  son.  Mr.  Paul 
Mellon,  and  his  sister.  Mrs.  Ailsa  Mel- 
lon Bruce.  The  gift  has  already  been 
made  to  the  trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery  and  constitutes  a  fund  of  ap- 
proximately $20  million  in  unrestricted 
securities  and  cash.  As  a  Representative 
in  the  U.S.  Congress  from  Pittsburgh, 
and  interested  as  a  collector.  I  am 
pleased  to  express  the  gratitude  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  students 
and  schoolchildren  of  the  future,  and 
the  visitors  from  many  lands  who  will 
benefit  from  this  gift.  We  give  our  sin- 
cere and  continuing  thanks  to  Mr.  Paul 
Mellon  and  Mrs.  Ailsa  Mellon  Bruce. 

The  resolution  before  Congress  today 
provides  the  necessary  congressional  au- 
thorization for  the  construction  of  the 
building  on  the  public  or  reserved  lands 
within  the  District  of  Columbia.  When 
the  U.S.  Congress  accepted  the  gift  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in  1937.  it 
provided  for  the  future  by  expressly  re- 
serving this  site  for  a  second  building. 
Within  this  short  jjeriod  of  time,  the  fine 
services  and  the  remarkable  collections 
of  the  National  Gallery  have  so  grown 
that  the  trustees  are  petitioning:  Con- 
gress for  the  authority  to  expand  the 
already  substantial  facilities.  During  that 
time,  the  National  Gallery  has  per- 
formed a  truly  great  service  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  by  its  constant  en- 
couragement of  a  popular  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  the  fine  arts. 

With  the  new  Mellon  gift,  the  National 
Gallery  will  be  able  to  expand  its  exten- 
sion services,  which  presently  reach 
1'2  million  Americans  each  year  in  3.000 
communities  throughout  the  50  States. 
Through  the  media  of  slides,  lectures. 


and  movies,  the  National  Gallcrj-  travels 
to  those  Americans  who  cannot  come  to 
Washington  to  enjoy  and  study  its  fine 
collections.  The  extension  services  will 
reach  three  to  four  times  as  many  Amer- 
icans under  the  building  and  develop- 
ment program. 

Within  the  new  building,  the  National 
Gallerj-  will  house  an  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Study  in  Art  History  modeled 
along  the  lines  of  the  Princeton  Institutes 
for  Advanced  Studies  in  the  physical 
sciences  and  the  humanities.  It  will  be 
the  first  such  institute  in  the  United 
States. 

The  new  building  will  provide  space 
for  the  many  temporary  exhibitions  at- 
tracted to  Washington  by  the  National 
Gallery.  Recent  exhibitions  have  in- 
cluded collections  from  France.  Turkey. 
and  Iran.  The  expansion  will  also  permit 
a  more  desirable  exhibition  of  the  Na- 
tional Galler>'s  own  permanent  collec- 
tion which  continues  to  grow. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wholeheartedly  support 
the  resolution  before  us.  which  has  the 
approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  District  of  Columbia  government, 
and  most  certainly  the  American  people. 
I  congratulate  the  Mellon  family  for 
their  civic  and  patriotic  gift  to  the  United 
States,  and  commend  Director  John 
Walker,  and  the  trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  for  their  continued  good 
work  and  contribution  to  the  developing 
American  culture. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert I .  Tlie  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H  R.  16358,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  i two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  siispended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  be  discharced  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  iS.  3159' 
authorizina;  the  Trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Arts  to  construct  a  building 
or  buildings  on  the  site  bounded  by 
Fourth  Street.  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Third  Street,  and  Madison  Drive  NW  . 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  making 
provision  for  the  maintenance  thereof, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  3159 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  R^prespntatives  of  tlie  United  States  of 
Avicrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  oT  Art  are 
authorized  to  construct  on  the  area  re- 
served in  section  1  of  the  ''Jotnt  resolution 
providing  for  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  National  Gallery  of  Art",  ap- 
proved March  24.  1937  (50  Stat.  51:  20 
tj'.S.C.  71);  that  is,  the  ;irea  bounded  by 
Fourth  Street.  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Third 
Street,  and  Madlscn  Drive  Northwest,  a 
building  or  btilldings  to  serve  as  an  addition 
or  .idditions  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Art : 
Provided,  however,  Tltat  costs  of  such  con- 
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structlon  shall  be  defrayed  from  trust  funds 
administered  by  such  Trustees:  And  provided 
further.  That  the  plans  and  specifications 
for  such  building  or  buildings  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 
Sec.  2.  Upon  completion,  the  building  or 
buildings  erected  pursuant  to  section  1  here- 
of shall  be  incorporated  into  and  become  a 
part  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  and 
all  provisions  of  the  'Joint  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  a  National  Gallerv  of  Art",  approved 
March  24.  1937  (50  Stat.  51.  20  USC  71  et 
seq.  I ,  shall  apply  to  such  building  or  build- 
ings, to  the  site  referred  to  in  section  1  here- 
of, and  to  the  activities  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  carried  on  In  such  building,  or 
oulldlngs.  and  site  to  the  same  extent  as 
they  apply  to  the  original  National  Gallery 
of  Art  Building  and  its  site  and  to  activities 
carried  on  therein. 

Sec  3.  AU  provisions  of  Public  Law  206  ap- 
proved October  24,  1951  i65  Stat.  634.  as 
amended.  40  USC.  193n  et  seq.),  shall 
apply  to  the  building  or  buildings  con- 
structed pursuant  to  section  1  hereof  and 
to  the  site  referred  to  in  section  1  hereof 
wblch  sball  for  such  purpose  be  held  to 
extend  to  the  line  of  the  face  of  the  south 
curb  of  Pennsylvruila  Avenue  Northwest. 
between  Fourth  Street  and  Third  Street 
Northwe.st,  to  the  line  of  the  face  of 
the  west  curb  of  Tliird  Street  North- 
west, between  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
Madiso:i  Drive  Northwest,  to  the  line  of 
the  face  of  the  north  curb  of  Madison  Drive 
Northwest,  between  fhlrd  Street  and  Fourth 
Street  Northwest,  and  to  the  line  of  the  face 
of  the  east  curb  of  Fourth  Street  Northwest. 
Tsetween  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Madison 
Drive  Northwest. 

Sec.  4  The  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the 
United  States  such  Jurisdiction  as  the  Dis- 
trict may  have  over  any  of  the  property 
delimited  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  In  the  event  any  privately  owned 
or  publicly  owned  utility  located  In  the  area 
delimited  m  the  first  section  of  this  Act  Is 
required  to  be  relocated  or  protected  by  rea- 
son of  the  construction  on  such  area  of  any 
addition  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  such 
irelocation  or  protection  shall  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  than  the  District  of  Columbia. 

.^MEND^IE^•T    OFTERED    by    MR.    GR.\Y 

Mr.  GRAY.   Mr.  Speaker,   I  offer  an 

amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gray:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  en.icting  clause  of  3.  3159 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
the  bin  H.R.  16358,  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  'H.R.  16358'  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection.       i 


GUAM  ELECTIVE  GOVERNOR  ACT 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  'H.R. 


7329  >  to  provide  for  the  popular  election 
of  the  Governor  of  Guam,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  (64  Stat.  384, 
386;  48  use.  1422),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

•Sec.  6.  The  executive  power  of  Guam  shall 
be  vested  in  an  executive  officer  whose  of- 
flclal  title  shall  be  the  'Governor  of  Guam'. 
The  Governor  of  Guam,  together  with  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  shall  be  elected  by  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  people 
who  are  quallfled  to  vote  for  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  of  Guam.  The  Governor 
and  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  be  chosen 
jointly,  by  the  casting  by  each  voter  of  a 
single  vote  applicable  to  both  offices.  If  no 
candidates  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  in  any  election,  on  the  fourteenth  day 
thereafter  a  runoff  election  shall  be  held  be- 
tween the  candidates  for  Governor  and  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  receiving  the  highest  and 
second  highest  number  of  votes  cast.  The 
tlrst  election  for  Governor  ,ind  Lieutenant 
Governor  shall  be  held  on  November  3.  1970. 
Tliereafter.  beginning  with  the  year  1974. 
the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  shall 
be  elected  every  lour  years  at  the  general 
election.  The  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four 
years  and  until  their  successors  are  elected 
and  quallfled. 

■No  person  who  has  been  elected  Governor 
for  two  full  successive  terms  shall  again  be 
eligible  to  hold  that  office  until  one  full  term 
has  intervened. 

"The  term  of  the  elected  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  shall  commence  on  the 
iirst  Monday  of  January  following  the  date 
of  election. 

"No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  election  to 
the  office  of  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor unless  he  Is  an  eligible  voter  and  has 
been  for  five  consecutive  years  immediately 
preceding  the  election  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  a  bona  flde  resident  of  Guam  and 
will  be,  at  the  time  of  taking  office,  at  least 
thirty  years  of  age.  The  Governor  shall 
maintain  his  official  residence  in  Guam  dur- 
ing his  incumbency. 

"The  Governor  shall  have  general  super- 
vision and  control   of   all   the  departments, 
bureaus,  agencies,  and  other  instrumentali- 
ties of  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Guam.  He  may  grant  pardons  and 
reprieves  and  remit  fines  and  forfeitures  for 
offenses  against  local  laws.  He  may  veto  any 
legislation  as  provided  in  this  Act.  He  shall 
appoint,   and   may   remove,   all  officers   and 
employees  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Guam,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  or  any  other  Act  of  Congress, 
or  under  the  laws  of  Guam,  and  shall  com- 
mission all  officers  that  he  may  be  authorized 
to  appoint.  He  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  laws  of  Guam  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  applicable  in 
Guam.   Whenever   it   becomes   necessary.   In 
case   of   disaster.    Invasion,   insurrection,   or 
rebellion,  or  Imminent  danger  thereof,  or  to 
prevent  or  suppress  lawless  violence,  he  may 
summon  the  posse  commitatus  or  call  out 
the  militia  or  request  assistance  of  the  senior 
military  or  naval  commander  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  Guam,  which 
may  be  given  at  the  discretion  of  .such  com- 
mander If  not  disruptive  of,  or  Inconsistent 
with,   his   Federal   responsibilities.   He  may, 
in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  or  imminent 
danger  thereof,  when  the  public  safety  re- 
quires   it,    proclaim    the    island,    insofar    as 
it  is  under  the  Jurisidiction  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Guam,  to  be  under  mftrtlal  law.  The 
members  of  the  legislature  shall  meet  forth- 
with on  their  own  initiative  and  may,  by  a 
two-thirds  vote,  revoke  such   proclamation. 
"The  Governor  sh.ili  milce  to  the  Secretary 


of  the  Interior  an  annual  report  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  government  ol  Guam  for  Trans- 
mission to  the  Congress  and  such  other  re- 
ports at  such  other  times  as  miiy  be  required 
by  the  Congress  or  under  applicable  Pecioral 
law.  He  shall  have  the  power  to  Issue  e.xecu- 
tlve  orders  and  regulations  not  in  conflict 
with  any  applicable  law  He  may  recomniena 
bills  to  the  legislature  and  i^ive  expression  '.<j 
his  views  on  any  matter  before  that  body. 

'There  Is  hereby  established  the  office  of 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Guam.  The  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  shall  have  such  executive 
powers  and  perform  such  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Governor  or  prescribed 
by  this  Act  or  under  the  laws  of  Guam  ' 

Sec.  2  Section  7  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  .64  Stat.  384,  387;  48  USC.  1422al.  i.s 
deleted  and  replaced  by  the  following  now 
provi.sion.   also   designated   section    7; 

"Sec.  7.  Any  Governor  of  Guam  may  be  re- 
moved from  office  by  a  referendum  election  in 
which  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  number  of 
persons  voting  for  Governor  In  the  last  pre- 
ceding general  election  at  which  a  Governor 
was  elected,  vote  In  favor  of  recall  and  in 
which  those  so  voting  constitute  a  majority 
of  all  those  participating  in  the  refcrcnduni 
election.  The  referendum  election  shall  be 
initiated  by  the  legislature  of  Guam  fol- 
lowing (a)  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  membe-,"; 
(if  the  legislature  in  favor  of  a  referendum,  or 
(b)  a  petition  for  such  a  referendum  to  the 
legislature  by  registered  voters  equal  the 
number  to  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the 
whole  number  of  votes  cast  for  Governor 
at  the  last  '..'eneral  election  at  which  a  Gover- 
nor was  elected  preceding  the  tiling  of  the 
petition." 

Sec.  3.  Section  8  of  the  Organic  Act  "l 
Guam  (64  Stat.  384.  387;  48  USC  1422b) 
as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 
■'Sec.  8.  (a)  In  case  of  the  temporary  di.s- 
abiliiy  or  temporary  absence  of  the  Governor. 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  have  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Governor. 

■■  i  b)  In  ca.se  of  a  permanent  vacancy  in  the 
onice  ol  Governor,  arising  by  reason  of  the 
death,  resignation,  removal  by  recall,  or  per- 
manent disability  of  the  Governor,  or  the 
death,  resignation,  or  permanent  disability 
of  a  Governor-elect,  or  for  any  other  reasi,;n. 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor-elect shall  become  the  Governor.  '  ■ 
hold  office  for  the  unexpired  term  and  until 
he  or  his  successor  shall  have  been  duly 
elected  and  qualified  at  the  next  regular 
election  for  Governor. 

■■(C)  In  the  case  of  the  temporary  dis- 
ability or  temporary  :-.bsence  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor,  or  during  any  period  wheii  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  is  acting  .-.s  Governor, 
the  speaker  of  the  Guam  Legislature  sh;ir. 
act  as  Lieutenant  Governor. 

■•(d)  In  case  of  a  permanent  vacancy  ia 
the  office  of  Lieutenant  Governor,  arising  by 
reason  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  perma- 
nent disability  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 
ur  because  the  Lieutenant  Governor  or  Lie^.i- 
tenant  Governor-elect  has  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  Governor,  the  Governor  shall  appciiit 
a  new  Lieutenant  Governor,  with  the  adv:ce 
and  consent  of  the  legislature,  to  hold  L.ffiit- 
for  the  unexpired  term  and  until  he  or  !;is 
successor  shall  have  been  duly  elected  and 
qualified  at  the  next  regular  election  for 
Lieutenant  Governor. 

•'(e)  In  case  of  the  temporary  disabili:' 
or  temporary  absence  of  both  the  Govenij: 
and  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  powers  '.-: 
the  Governor  shall  be  exercised,  as  Actiii- 
Governor,  by  such  person  as  the  laws  i  : 
Guam  may  prescribe.  In  case  of  a  permanei.: 
vacancy  in  the  offices  of  both  the  Governor 
and  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  laws  •-•: 
Guam. 

•'(f)  No  additional  compensation  shall  be 
paid  to  any  person  acting  as  Governor  or 
Lieutenant  Governor  who  does  not  also  as- 
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sume  the  office  of  Governor  or  Lieutenant 
Governor  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 
Sec.  4.  I  a)  Effective  on  the  date  of  en- 
.ictment  of  this  Act.  the  second  and  third 
sentences  of  subsection  (ai  of  section  9  of 
the  Organic  .^ct  of  Guam  (64  Stat.  384,  387; 
-:8  U.S.C.  1422c (a)  I    are  deleted. 

(b)  The  first  .sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  9  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  (64 
Stat.  384,  387;  48  U.S.C.  1422c(b)  )  is  deleted. 
(C)  A  new  sentence  i.«;  added  at  tlie  end  of 
section  9(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam 
:nding  as  follows:  "Members  of  board.?  of 
r-lectlon  and  members  of  school  boards,  which 
entitles  of  government  have  been  duly  orga- 
nized and  psTabllshed  by  the  government  of 
Guam,  shall  be  popularly  elected.". 

Sec.  5.  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
if  this  Act.  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  is 
a:nended  by  adding;  Inunediately  after  the 
end  of  section  9  (04  Stat.  384.  387:  48  U.S.C. 
14:220    the   follov;lng   new   section   9-A: 

■■Sec.   9-A.   (ai    The    Secretary    of    the   In- 
rerior  shall   appoint   in    the   Department   of 
•he   Interior    a    sovernmcnl   comptroller    for 
(Uiam  who  shall  be  under  the  general  super- 
ision  of   the  Secretary   of   the  Interior   and 
Ii.tU  not  be  a  part  of  any  executive  depart- 
:aent  in  the  government  of  Guam,  and  whose 
ilary   and   expenses   of   office   shall   be    paid 
)v  the  United  States  from  funds  otherwise 
•0   be   covered    Into    the    treasurv   of    Guam 
mirsuant  to  section  30  of  this  Act.  Sixty  days 
prior    to    the    effective    date    of    transfer   or 
removal  of  the  government  comptroller,  the 
Secretary   shall   communicate   to   the   Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  his  intention  to  so 
Transfer   or   remove   the    government   comp- 
troller and  his  reasons  therefor. 

"(b)  Tlie  government  comptroller  shall 
.uuiit  all  accounts  and  review  and  recom- 
mend adjudication  of  claims  pertaining  to 
the  revenue  and  receipts  of  the  government 
of  Guam  and  of  funds  derived  from  lx)nd  is- 
sues; and  he  shall  audit,  In  accordance  with 
law  and  administrative  regulations,  all  ex- 
penditures of  funds  and  property  jiertaining 
to  the  government  of  Guam  Including  those 
pertaining  to  trust  funds  held  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Guam. 

■■(cl  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
■nent  comptroller  to  bring  to  the  attention 
'f  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Guam  all  failures  to  collect  amounts 
(iue  the  government,  and  expenditures  of 
iunds  or  uses  of  property  which  are  Irregu- 
lar or  not  pursuant  to  law.  The  audit  activl- 
•ies  of  the  government  comptroller  shall  be 
directed  so  as  to  (1)  improve  the  efficiency 
;ind  economy  of  programs  of  the  government 
of  Guam,  and  (2)  discharge  the  responsibil- 
ity Incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to  Insure 
that  the  substantial  Federal  revenues  which 
are  covered  into  the  treasury  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Guam  are  properly  accounted  for 
and  audited. 

■'(d)  The  decisions  of  the  government 
comptroller  shall  be  linal  except  that  appeal 
therefrom  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Governor,  be  taken  by  the  party  aggrieved  or 
the  head  of  the  department  concerned,  with- 
in one  year  from  the  date  of  the  decision,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  appeal 
shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  specifically  set 
forth  the  particular  action  of  the  govern- 
ment comptroller  to  which  exception  Is 
•:aken.  with  the  reasons  and  the  authorities 
relied  upon  for  reversing  such  decision. 

"(e)  If  the  Governor  does  not  concur  in 
the  taking  of  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary,  the 
party  aggrieved  may  seek  relief  by  suit  in 
the  District  Court  of  Guam  if  the  claim  Is 
otherwise  within  Its  jurisdiction.  No  later 
ihan  thirty  days  following  the  date  of  the 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  'he  Interior,  the 
party  aggrieved  or  the  Governor,  on  behalf 
of  the  head  of  the  department  concerned, 
may  .seek  relief  by  suit  In  the  District  Court 
of  Guam,  if  the  claim  is  otherwise  within  its 
jurisdiction. 


"(t)  The  government  comptroller  Is  au- 
thorized to  communicate  directly  with  any 
person  or  with  any  department  officer  or  i)er- 
son  having  official  relation  with  his  office. 
He  may  summon  witnesses  and  administer 
oaths. 

"(g)  As  soon  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year  as  the  acoimts  of  said  fiscal  year  may 
be  examined  and  adjusted,  the  government 
comptroller  shall  submit  to  the  Governor  of 
Guam  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  an 
annual  report  of  the  fiscal  condition  of  the 
government,  sho'wing  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  government.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  submit  such  report  along 
with  his  comments  and  recommendations  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

■■(h)  The  government  comptroller  shall 
make  such  other  reports  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Governor  of  Guam,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

"(1)  The  office  and  activities  of  the  gov- 
ernment comptroller  of  Guam  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  and  reports  thereon  shall 
be  made  by  him  to  the  Governor,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

"(j)  All  departments,  agencies,  and  estab- 
lishments shall  furnish  to  the  government 
comptroller  such  information  regarding  the 
powers,  duties,  activities,  organization,  fi- 
nancial transactions,  and  methods  of  busi- 
ness of  their  respective  offices  as  he  may  from 
time  to  time  require  of  them;  and  the  gov- 
ernment comptroller,  or  any  of  his  assistants 
or  employees,  when  duly  authorized  by  him. 
shall,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  such  in- 
formation, have  access  to  and  the  right  to 
examine  any  books,  documents,  papers,  or 
records  of  any  such  department,  iigency.  or 
establishment." 

Sec  6.  (a)  Effective  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  section  18  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam  (64  Stat.  384.  388;  48  U.S.C. 
1423h)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  18.  Regular  sessions  of  the  legislature 
shall  be  held  annually,  commencing  on  the 
second  Monday  in  January  (unless  the  legis- 
lature shall  by  law  fix  a  different  date) .  and 
shall  continue  for  such  term  as  the  legis- 
lature may  provide.  The  Governor  may  call 
special  sessions  of  the  legislature  at  any  time 
when,  in  his  opinion,  the  public  Interest  may 
require  it  No  legislation  shall  be  considered 
at  any  special  session  other  than  that  speci- 
fied In  the  call  therefor  or  In  any  special 
message  by  the  Governor  to  the  legislature 
while  in  such  session.  .Ml  sessions  of  the  leg- 
islature shall  be  open  to  the  public." 

(b)  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  section  12  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  (64  Stat.  384.  388;  48  U.S.C.  1423b)  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  last  sentence 
thereof  the  following:  "The  quorum  of  the 
legislature  shall  consist  of  eleven  of  its  m.em- 
bers.  No  bill  shall  become  a  law  unless  it 
shall  have  been  passed  at  a  meeting,  at  which 
a  quorum  was  present,  by  the  affirmative 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present 
and  voting,  which  vote  shall  be  by  yeas  and 
nays.". 

Sec.  7.  Effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  section  25(b)  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  Guam  (48  U.S.C.  1421c(b)  |  is 
repealed. 

Sec  8.  (a)  Section  19  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam  (64  Stat.  384.  389;  48  U.S.C.  1423n 
is  amended  by  deleting  Its  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  sentences 
and  by  substituting  therefor  the  following: 
■When  a  bill  is  returned  by  the  Governor  to 
the  legislature  with  his  objections,  the  leg- 
islature shall  enter  his  objections  at  large 
on  its  journal  and.  upon  motion  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature,  proceed  to  reconsider 
the  bill.  If.  after  such  reconsideration,  two- 


thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  legislature 
pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  a  law." 

(b)  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act.  section  19  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  (48  U.S.C.  14231)  Is  further  amended 
by    deleting   the   last    sentence    thereof. 

Sec.  9  (h)  Effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  subsection  (c)  of  section 
26  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  (64  Stat.  384. 
391;  48  US.C.  1421d(c))    is  repealed. 

(b)  Effective  January  4,  1971.  the  remain- 
der of  section  26  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam 
(64  Stet.  384.  391;  48  U.S.C.  I42Id).  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"Sec.  26.  Tlie  salaries  .ind  travel  allow- 
ances of  the  Governor.  Lieutenant  Governor, 
the  heads  of  the  executive  dep>artments. 
other  officers  and  employees  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Guam,  and  the  members  of  the  leg- 
islature, shall  be  paid  by  the  government  of 
Guam  at  rates  prescribed  by  the  laws  of 
Guam." 

Sec.  10.  Effective  on  tlie  date  of  enactment 
(if  the  this  Act.  section  5  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam  (64  Stat.  384.  385;  48  U.S.C.  1421b). 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection    (U)  : 

"(u)  To  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with 
the  status  of  Guam  as  an  unincorporated 
territory  of  the  United  States,  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  and  all  its  amendments  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  within  Guam  as  in 
the  United  States." 

Sec.  11.  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  chapter  15  of  the  General  Mili- 
tary Law  (70A  Stat.  15.  16;  10  U.S  C.  331-334) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section  335: 

■Sec.  335.  For  purpo.^es  of  this  chapter, 
'.State'  Includes  the  unincorporated  terri- 
tory of  Guam." 

SEC  12.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam  (64  Stat  384;  48  USC.  1421a),  .as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  d.^letlng  all 
after  the  words  "Federal  Government"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "In  all 
matters  not  the  program  responsibility  of 
another  Federal  department  or  agency  shall 
be  under  the  general  administrative  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

(b)  Section  28 (c I  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  (64  .Stat.  384.  392;  48  U.S.C.  1421f(ci  ), 
as  .imended.  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  "head  of  the  department  or  agency 
designated  by  the  President  under  section 
3  of  this  Act,"  by  deleting  from  the  proviso 
the  words  "head  of  such  department  or 
agency."  and  by  substituting  In  each  such 
instance  the  words  "Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior". 

Sec.  13.  Those  provisions  neces.sarv  to  au- 
thorize the  holding  of  an  election  for  Gov- 
ernor and  Lieutenant  Governor  on  Novem- 
ber .T.  1970.  shall  be  effective  on  January-  1. 
1970.  All  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  unless 
otherwise  expressly  provided  herein,  shall 
be  effective  January  4.  1971. 

Sec  14.  Tills  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Guam  Elective  Governor  Act  " 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  aren- 
tleman  from  New  York  Ls  recopnized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  AspinallI. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
7329.  as  amended,  is  one  of  two  signifi- 
cant pieces  of  legislation  which  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
brings  to  the  floo?  of  this  House  today. 

H.R.  7329,  as  amended,  provides  for 
the  popular  election  of  the  Governor  of 
Guam  and  for  other  purposes.  This  legis- 
lations is  significant  because  it  represents 
another  important  step  in  extending  the 
development  of  full  local-self  govern- 
ment in  the  Territory  of  Guam,  and  a 
fulfillment  of  the  political  aspirations  of 
these  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  the  people  of  Guam  have  for  the 
past  18  years  demonstrated  their  ca- 
pacity to  eovern  themselves  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  indulge  me  for  the  moment  as  I  briefly 
trace  the  development  of  Guam  over  the 
past  decade  or  more. 

Following  World  War  II.  the  island  of 
Guam  was  war  torn,  battle  scarred,  and 
completely  dependent  upon  a  military 
economy.  In  1950.  Congress  passed  the 
Organic  Act  of  Guam  which  established 
a  local  fivil  sovernment  consisting  of 
executive,  legislative  and  judicial 
branches.  The  Oiganic  Act  of  1950  was 
the  first  important  step  in  granting  loc- 
al .self-government  to  the  people  of 
Guam.  The  Organic  Act  of  1950  created 
a  unicameral  legislature,  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Governor  and 
Government  Secretary,  directed  that 
taxes  be  levied,  and  granted  American 
citizenship  to  the  Guamanians. 

The  Organic  Act  of  1950  presented  the 
people  of  Guam  the  challenge  and  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  their  willing- 
ness and  ability  to  .share  the  burdens  of 
governing  themselves.  The  Guamanian 
people  have  responded  to  this  challenge 
in  a  most  remarkable  way.  and  in  the 
responsible  manner  of  American  citizens 
eveiT^vhere .  I  must  mention  at  this 
point.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  they  have  also 
responded  to  the  challenge  and  burdens 
of  our  efTo:'t  in  Vietnam,  not  only  as  a 
naval  and  air  base  of  our  efforts  there — 
but.  too — up  to  this  time  in  the  supreme 
sacrifice  of  30  of  her  native  sons. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Guam  Organ- 
ic Act.  Congress  has  enacted  additional 
measures  which  have  extended  the  prin- 
ciple of  local  .self-government  to  Guam. 
These  enactments  have  provided  Guam 
with  tlie  economic,  political,  and  social 
base  to  continue  to  move  ahead. 

In  fiscal  1967,  Guam  experienced  a  38- 
percent  increase  in  construction  in  the 
private  sector,  while  government  and 
militaiy  construction  declined  13.9  per- 
cent. Gross  receipts  for  the  year  in- 
creased 6  8  percent  to  a  new  high  of 
3145.5  million. 

Tax  collections  from  income,  business, 
privilege  taxes  and  licenses,  showed  an 
increase  of  about  S3  million  over  the 
previous  year's  total  of  approximately 
S14  million.  Overall  sovernment  revenue 
increased  approximately  7.7  percent, 
while  government  expenditures  were  up 
only  6.2  percent. 

Guam's  public  school  enrollment 
reached  .^ome  18.000  students  with  an 
operatinsr  budget  of  SI  1.5  million.  The 
College  of  Guam  had  an  enrollment  of 
over  4.000  with  an  appropriation  of  ap- 
proximately SI  million  for  the  fiscal 
year. 

In  fiscal   1967,  Guam's  new  interna- 


tional air  terminal  was  opened  which 
replaced  an  old  quonset  hut  and  now 
handles  10  scheduled  international 
flights  weekly,  plus  14  flights  to  and  from 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
Constioiction  on  a  new  commercial  port 
was  started  at  a  total  cost  of  $10.5  million 
and  to  be  completed  in  1970. 

Tlie  Ninth  Guam  Legislature  ap- 
proved an  urban  renewal  plan  for  which 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  resened  S13.4  million. 
A  comprehensive  islandwide  master 
plan  was  approved,  and  marked  a  turn- 
ing point  in  the  history  of  planning  on 
Guam. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  the  economic,  political,  and  so- 
cial progress  in  Guam  over  the  past  de- 
cade and  8  years — is  truly  remarkable. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  single  highlight  for 
the  Guamanian  people  in  1967  was  the 
historic  visit  to  the  island  in  March  of 
our  President.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  for 
high-level  talks  on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  the  first  president  to 
visit  the  territory  and  it  became  the  cen- 
ter of  world  attention  for  several  days. 
The  President  was  visibly  moved  by  the 
warm  reception  he  received,  and  left  re- 
assured that  despite  the  many  miles  sepa- 
rating the  territory  from  the  mainland, 
Guam  is  a  strong  and  proud  part  of  these 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  points  with  pride  to 
the  accomplishments  of  the  people  of 
Guam.  Our  pride  in  these  accomplish- 
ments prompts  the  Committee  to  ask  the 
House  to  pass  H.R.  7329,  a  bill  similar  to 
H.R.  11775  passed  by  the  House  in  the 
89th  Congress,  and  which  will  permit  the 
people  of  Guam  to  assume  more  of  the 
responsibilities  of  local  self-government. 

H.R.  7329.  as  amended,  provides  for 
the  popular  election  of  the  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Guam,  jointly, 
for  a  term  of  4  years.  The  first  election 
is  to  be  held  on  November  3,  1970,  and 
ever>'  4  years  thereafter.  The  bill  defines 
the  scope  of  their  authority  and  the 
duties  and  qualifications  of  their  officers. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Governor  of 
Guam  is  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  other  body.  Since  1950. 
two  of  the  six  appointed  Governors  have 
been  native  sons.  And,  over  the  years, 
the  Office  of  Governor  of  Guam  has  be- 
come primarily  an  office  of  local  terri- 
torial importance.  The  Governor  no 
longer  is  concerned  exclusively  with  Fed- 
eral functions.  The  Governor  now  plays 
an  important  role  in  the  local  government 
and  performs  almost  all  the  functions  of 
a  Governor  of  one  of  our  50  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Guam  have 
clearly  demonstrated  their  ability  and 
political  maturity  to  assume  a  greater 
share  in  the  government  of  their  island. 
The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  recommends  that  the  Office  of 
Governor  of  Guam  be  one  whose  incum- 
bent is  in  all  respects  responsible  to  the 
electorate — the   people   of   Guam. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  7329.  as 
amended,  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Government  Comptroller  for  Guam 
presented  a  question  of  some  difficulty 


to  the  committee.  Representatives  of  the 
Guam  Legislature  appeared  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  appointment  of  a  Govern- 
ment Comptroller  for  Guam.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  Guam  has  no  federally  ap- 
pointed comptroller. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  rev- 
enues available  to  the  government  c 
Guam  either  come  directly  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  are  received  by  tho 
government  of  Guam  pursuant  to  Fed- 
eral law.  Congress  has  the  responsibilit-. 
to  see  that  these  substantial  revenue- 
are  properly  audited,  accounted  for,  and 
expended  for  the  i^urposes  provided  fo 
by  law. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  Federal  in- 
terest in  the  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Guam,  including  direct  and  indi- 
rect Federal  financial  assistance,  and 
when  the  Governor  becomes  an  elected 
official  of  the  Territorial  government  and 
functions  without  any  direct  supervi- 
sion from  the  Federal  executive  brancli 
of  Government,  there  exists  some  basi.- 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Governmeni 
Comptroller. 

H.R.  7329,  as  amended,  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Government  Comp- 
troller for  Guam  in  the  Department  ot 
the  Interior,  who  shall  be  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Secretary-  oi 
the  Interior,  with  no  responsibility  for 
the  operation  of  the  Territorial  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  in  keep- 
ing with  our  congressional  policy  that 
when  the  abilities  of  the  people  of  our 
offshore  flag  areas  are  such  as  to  permit 
them  to  assume  more  responsibilities  of 
government,  they  should  be  granted 
During  my  tenure  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, I  have  come  to  know  very  closely 
the  Guamanian  people.  I  respect  their 
judgment  and  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  responsibilities  being  trans- 
ferred to  them  by  this  legislation  will  be 
in  good  hands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  recommends  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  7329,  as  amended. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  distinguished 
statement  here  in  support  of  the  bill. 
which  I  also  support. 

As  the  gentleman  knows.  I  have  ex- 
pressed, however,  some  very  deep  res- 
ervations about  the  necessity  of  estab- 
li.shing  a  Comptroller  General.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  would  respond  to  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  this  provision  we  are 
now  considering,  which  establishes  n 
Comptroller  General,  if  passed  by  the 
House,  would  still  be  a  subject  over  which 
a  conference  committee  might  make  re- 
visions and  amendments';' 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  advise  my  very 
able  and  distinguished  colleague  from 
Hawaii,  when  we  go  to  conference  this 
will  be  a  matter  in  controversy,  because 
we  intend  to  strike  ever>-thlng  below  thr 
enacting  clause  in  the  Senate  hill  and 
place  the  House  bill  nrovis'ons  under  the 
title  of  the  Senate  bill.  This  moves  ever>-- 
thing  into  controversy. 
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May  I  advise  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  that  I,  loo,  feel  as  if  perhaps 
there  is  some  other  way  of  getting  to  the 
same  position  that  we  desire,  which  is 
to  see  that  there  is  proper  supervision 
over  these  funds.  In  going  to  conference 
I  shall  keep  this  in  mind,  and  I  hope 
members  of  the  conference  committee  do 

100. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
to  my  distinguished  chairman,  if  he  re- 
calls. I  lai.scd  that  question  in  hearings 
we  had  in  the  subcommittee  and  when 
we  were  marking  up  the  bill.  At  that  time 
I  i:)robably  was  not  aware  of  the  sub- 
stantial amount  of  Federal  contributions 
I  hat  we  make  to  Guam. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  are  spend- 
ing Federal  funds  to  the  extent  we  are 
in  Guam  certainly  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Congress  really  should 
have  some  oversieht.  Whether  we  will  be 
iving  too  much  power  to  the  Comp- 
i  roller  I  am  not  going  to  say.  but  I  do 
>ay  that  certainly  we  are  entitled,  when 
huge  sums  of  Federal  money  are  being 
expended,  to  have  some  way  of  knowing 
liow  those  funds  are  being  expended  at 
I  tie  time,  rather  than  after  they  have 
ijeen  expended,  v.hen  v.e  ask  for  an  audit. 
Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  has 
i  xpired. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
■entleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  reminding  us  of  his  posi- 
tion and  for  a  statement  of  his  present 
;>o.sition  on  this  legislation.  I  might  say 
t  hat  it  is  my  opinion  that  if  we  had  had  a 
little  closer  operation  between  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Department  of  Interior 
officials  we  would  have  known  exactly 
the  position  they  took  and  might  have 
i)cen  able  to  have  recommended  a  little 
different  position  from  that  which  we 
l^.ave. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  sentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
:nan  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  commend  the 
-entleman  and  his  committee  for  bring- 
ing this  measure  to  the  floor  today.  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  measure. 

I  am.  however,  very  much  disturbed 
in-  the  provisions  pertaining  to  the 
Comptroller  General. 

I  would  think  to  a  large  degree  the  in- 
tent and  purpose  of  giving  more  self  gov- 
rrnment  to  the  people  of  Guam  is  a 
v.orthy  one.  Because  the  bill  is  being 
considered  under  a  suspension  of  the 
rules  procedure.  I  understand  an  amend- 
ment will  not  be  in  order  to  remove  the 
;n'ovision  to  which  I  refer. 

I  pose  a  question  for  the  chairman. 
Will  the  committee  on  the  House  side 
make  some  effort  to  remove  that  provi- 
sion in  conference? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  .suggest  this: 
I  doubt  if  the  conferees  will  want  to  re- 
move the  )iro\ision  entirely,  because 
there   must   be   some  surveillance   over 


these  funds.  We  should  keep  that  in 
mind.  Whether  the  surveillance  we  place 
here  is  the  proper  way.  1  am  not  sure. 
I  thought  it  was  at  one  time,  but  since 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  taken 
the  position  it  has  taken,  I  have  ques- 
tions now  I  did  not  have  when  the  bill 
was  rcix)rted  out.  We  will  restudy  the 
matter. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CAREY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  lime  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker  I,  too.  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  7329,  as  amended,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  popular  election  of  the  Governor 
of  Guam,  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  the  outset.  I  want  to  as.sociate  my- 
.self  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  !  Mr.  Aspinalli.  I  share 
his  respect  for  the  peoiile  of  Guam.  As 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Territorial  and  In.sular  Affairs.  I.  too, 
have  come  to  know  and  witness  the  dem- 
onstrated capacity  of  these  American  cit- 
izens, .some  5.053  mies  from  the  main- 
land, to  govern  themselves  in  a  respon- 
sible manner.  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  witness  firsthand.  "The  jilace 
where  America's  day  begins."  which  also 
serves  as  our  bastion  of  freedom  and 
democracy  in  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  7329  is  similar  to 
legi-slation  pa.s.sed  by  the  House  on  May 
16.  1966,  duiing  the  89th  Congress,  pro- 
viding lor  the  poijular  election  of  the 
Governor  of  Guam.  Unfortunately,  a 
conference  on  the  differences  between 
the  bills  iDassed  by  both  Houses  during 
the  89th  Congress  did  not  meet  prior  to 
adjournment. 

The  principal  purpo.se  of  H.R.  7329.  as 
amended,  is  to  provide  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Guam.  The  bill  further 
amends  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  in 
other  respects  to  extend  the  principles 
of  local  self-government  to  the  Territory 
of  Guam  and  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Government  Comptroller  for 
Guam. 

H.R.  7329.  as  amended,  provides  that 
the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor 
shall  be  popularly  elected  for  a  term  of 
4  years,  defines  the  scope  of  their  author- 
ity, and  .sets  out  the  duties  and  qualifi- 
cations of  their  offices.  The  first  election 
is  to  be  held  on  November  3.  1970,  and 
eveiT  4  years  thereafter.  The  bill  also 
provides  that  a  i^erson  elected  Governor 
can  serve  two  full  successive  terms  but 
is  not  again  eligible  to  hold  the  office 
until  one  full  term  has  intervened. 

The  bill  sets  forth  the  procedure  for 
the  removal  of  any  Governor  by  recall  at 
a  referendum  election  and  sets  out  the 
line  of  succession  in  the  event  of  a  va- 
cancy, temporary  or  permanent,  in  the 
office  of  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
popular  election  of  members  of  school 
boards  and  boards  of  elections  if  such 
entities  are  duly  organized  and  e.stab- 
lished  by  the  government  of  Guam. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  creates  the  office 
of  Government  Comptroller  for  Guam 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  under 
the  seneral  supervision  of  the  Secretary 


of  the  Interior.  The  bill  clearly  specifies 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
offices. 

This  provision  has  presented  a  diffi- 
cult question  to  the  committee.  Some 
members  of  the  committee  have  taken 
the  position  in  support  of  the  Legislature 
for  Guam  that  the  appointment  of  a 
Government  Comptroller  for  Guam  is 
incongruous  with  the  iirovisions  provid- 
ing for  the  popular  election  of  the  Gov- 
ernor as  a  yrant  of  further  autonomy. 

The  committee  has  concluded  that  the 
paramount  consideration  is  not  the  al- 
leged inconsistency,  but  the  congres- 
sional responsibility  to  make  certain  that 
the  substantial  Federal  revenues  flowing 
10  the  government  of  Guam  are  prop- 
erly audited  and  accounted  for.  With  the 
popular  election  of  the  Governor,  who 
will  function  without  suiJervi.sion  from 
the  Federal  executive  branch,  it  becomes 
incumbent  upon  the  Congress,  because 
of  the  .substantial  direct  and  indirect 
Federal  financial  a.ssistance.  to  discharge 
its  responsibility  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  by  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Government  Comptroller 
for  Guam. 

Other  provisions  of  the  legislation 
amend  the  Orp.anic  Act  of  Guam  to  re- 
move the  limitations  imposed  on  the 
length  of  both  regular  and  special  ses- 
sions of  the  lesislature  and  to  amend 
tho.se  provisions  of  the  organic  act 
which  are  not  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  legislation.  The  bill  also 
provides  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  all  its  amendments 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  in 
Guam  as  in  the  United  States,  .so  long 
as  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  status 
of  Guam  as  an  unincorporated  territory 
of  the  United  States.  The  bill  authorizes 
the  President  to  call  upon  Federal  and 
local  forces  in  ca.ses  of  insurrection  or 
similar  emergencies  and  provides  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  exerci.se  gen- 
eral administrative  responsibility  on  all 
matters  affecting  Guam  which  are  not 
the  program  responsibility  of  .some  other 
Federal  department  or  agency. 

This  legislation  involves  no  Federal 
expenditures  and  should,  in  fact,  result 
in  a  reduction  of  Federal  costs,  because 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  require  the 
government  of  Guam  to  assume  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  costs  of  the  ter- 
ritirial  government 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  heartily  endorse  the 
enactment  cf  H.R.  7329,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
!Mr.  Carey],  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  introducer  of  H.R. 
7097,  a  bill  similar  to  the  one  now  under 
consideration.  I  rise  in  support  of  H  R. 
7329. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  provide  for 
the  long-delayed  extension  of  a  basic 
American  right  to  a  iieople  who  have 
been  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the 
la.st  18  years  pnd  who  have  been  Ameri- 
cans in  their  hearts  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  Although  denied  any  signifi- 
cant measure  of  self-government  until 
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passage  of  the  Organic  Act  of  1950.  the 
people  of  Guam  not  only  suppressed  cheir 
resentment  over  the  unwarranted  pa- 
ternalism of  the  United  States  but  also 
continually  manifested,  to  the:r  eternal 
credit,  a  deep  and  appealing  pride  in 
their  allegiance  to  a  countiT  that  re- 
turned them  less  than  a  full  measure  of 
enliglitened  interest. 

After  finally  attaining  limited  statu- 
tory autonomy,  the  Guamanians  demon- 
strated that  patrioti.-<m  was  not  their  sole 
attribute.  Their  unicameral  legislature, 
which  unde'-  the  act  of  1950  was  no 
loncser  simply  an  advisony'  body,  soon  dis- 
tinguished Itself  by  the  maturity  of  its 
deliberations  and  the  excellence  of  its 
legislation.  It  quickly  became  evident 
that  in  terms  of  ability  and  devotion  to 
the  public  weal  the  21  members  of  the 
Guam  Legislature  could  stand  compari- 
son with  their  counterparts  on  the  main- 
land United  States:  that  they  reflected 
the  worth,  as  well  as  an  instinct  for  the 
American  political  process,  that  charac- 
terized tiieir  constituents. 

As  dedicated  legislators  and  as  enthu- 
siastic voters,  the  people  of  the  Guam 
have  continued  to  demonstrate  an  im- 
pressive aptitude  for  self-government,  in 
addition  to  an  enviable  sense  of  civic  and 
social  responsibility.  Their  basic  abilities 
and  attitudes  have  now  been  .sufficiently 
enhanced  and  refined  by  training  and 
experience  to  merit  the  right  basically  in- 
herent m  ail  free  and  intelligent  men  to 
choose  their  own  leaders  in  the  executive 
branch  as  well  as  in  the  legislative. 

For  these  reasons.  I  unreservedly  sup- 
port H.R.  7329.  which  provides  for  the 
popular  election  of  the  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Guam.  Jeffer- 
son's sage  observation  that  "Govern- 
ments derive  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed"  was  valid  in 
1776  and  it  is  just  as  valid  today.  It  can- 
not be  disputed  that  that  power  of  con- 
sent can  never  be  fully  e.xercised  by  the 
governed,  tmless  it  is  vested  with  the 
right  of  election. 

There  was.  perhaps,  some  degree  of 
reason  is  not  countenancing  an  elective 
executive  before  the  Guamanians  could 
prove  an  ability  to  legislate  effectively 
for  themselves;  but  surely  any  doubt  in 
that  regard  has  been  completely  dissi- 
pated. 

H.R.  7329  not  only  provides  for  the 
populr-r  election  of  the  Governor,  but 
also  creates  the  office  of  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor with  both  officials  to  be  chosen  by 
the  people  qualified  to  vote  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  of  Guam.  Both 
would  hold  office  for  a  term  of  4  years; 
the  fr  ~t  elected  Governor  and  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  would  begin  their  term  of 
office  on  the  first  Monday  in  Januarv 
1971. 

Havinc  visited  Guam  and  knowing  its 
people.  I  know  that  they  are  prepared 
and  qualified  to  accept  the  challenge 
posed  by  this  bill. 

The  only  reservation  which  I  have 
about  this  bill  is  with  relation  to  the 
piovision  of  sectio?i  5.  on  page  18  of  the 
bill.  I  believe  the  Government  Comptrol- 
ler for  Guam  ought  ro  be  desisnated.  not 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  which 
is  the  administrative  agency,  but  by  an 
independent  agency  such  as  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  I  understand  that 
consideration  of  alternatives  will  be  un- 


dertaken by  the  conference  committee. 
In  other  respects  the  bill  would  grant  to 
the  people  of  Guam  a  long  overdue  poli- 
tical right. 

Let  us  by  positive  action  today  present 
fresh  evidence  to  the  world  that  we  who 
proudly  call  ourselves  Americans  not 
only  preach  but  practice  democracy:  that 
we  will  not  deny  the  governed  the  right 
to  choose  their  own  Governor. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  O'HaraI. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  wholehearted  support  of  tliis 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in  the  warm  climate 
of  an  enwrapping  sentiment  that  I  speak 
of  Guam,  the  proud  island  in  the  far 
Pacific,  the  most  faraway  land  over 
which  flies  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and 
the  fine  men  and  noble  women  of  Guam 
w'ho  have  lived  their  daily  lives  by  the 
loftiest  American  traditions  and  have 
brought  honor  and  glory  to  their  fellow 
Americans  on  the  mainland.  I  am  happy 
that  Guam,  as  stout  in  its  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  as  is  my  native  State  of 
Michigan  and  the  State  of  Illinois  of  the 
years  of  my  adult  life,  is  to  have  its  own 
elected  Governor.  That  is  as  it  should  be. 
I  hope  .';oon  Guam  also  will  have  its  seat 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  as  did 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  when  I  came  to  the 
Congress  and  they  were  territories. 

At  present  Guam  at  is  own  expense 
does  send  to  Washington  as  its  represent- 
ative here  the  Honorable  Won  Pat.  for- 
mer speaker  of  the  legislature  in  Guam, 
and  as  able  and  dedicated  a  statesman 
as  one  can  find  anywhere.  Speaker  Won 
Pat  has  been  a  valued  member  of  the 
Washington  community  and  has  ren- 
dered a  service  of  large  dimension  to 
Guam  and  to  the  United  States.  I  urge 
upon  my  colleagues  the  wisdom  and  the 
justice  of  giving  to  the  representative  of 
Guam,  and  a  representative  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  the  status  of  nonvoting 
Members  of  the  House,  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  are  all  Members  of 
the  Congress.  I  hope  and  pray  that  this 
will  be  the  next  step  taken  in  a  program 
of  full  recognition  of  our  unincorporated 
territories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  that  my  vote 
and  my  voice  today  are  bedded  in  the 
wells  of  sentiment.  My  youngest  son 
Howard,  his  wife  Gladys,  and  their 
daughters.  Judy  and  Susan,  passed  many 
happy  years  in  Guam.  They  loved  Guam 
and  the  people  of  Guam,  and  if  Guam 
and  its  people  are  half  what  they  say  it 
must  indeed  be  a  land  of  paradise  with  a 
population  as  near  angelic  as  is  possible 
in  a  world  of  human  frailties. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yielrJ 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  H.R.  7329.  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  the  popular  election  of  the 
Governor  of  Guam,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

H.R.  7329.  as  amended,  basically  does 


three  things.  First,  the  bill  provides  for 
the  popular  election  of  the  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Guam,  on  No- 
vember 3,  1970,  and  everj-  4  years  there- 
after. The  bill  sets  forth  the  qualifica- 
tions, authority  and  duties  of  the  offices, 
provides  for  the  removal  of  the  Gover- 
nor, and  sets  out  the  line  of  succes.sion 
in  the  event  of  a  temporaiy  or  perma- 
nent vacancy  in  the  office  of  Governor 
and  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  for  the  ap- 
ix)intment  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior of  a  Government  Comptroller  for 
Guam,  who  shall  be  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. And.  third,  the  bill  amends  the 
Organic  Act  in  several  respects  to  provide 
the  people  of  Guam  a  greater  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  government  of  their 
island  and  in  turn,  brings  these  Ameri- 
can citizens  a  step  closer  in  their  asso- 
ciation with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  before  the  Hou.se  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  rules  calendar  should  not 
minimize  its  importance.  H.R.  7329  is 
important  because  its  passage  and  en- 
actment will  mark  the  second  time,  in 
my  recollection  of  histor\-.  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  authorized 
the  poptilar  election  of  the  Governor  of 
an  unincorporated  territoiT  of  the 
United  States.  The  passage  and  enact- 
ment of  the  Guam  Elective  Governor  .-^ct 
w\\\  also  mark  an  historic  event  in  the 
lives  of  77.000  Guamanian  i^eople. 

It  is  my  hope  that  our  continued  rela- 
tionship with  the  people  of  Guam  will 
prosper  and  grow  into  a  fuller  and  closer 
relationship  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  7329  is  not  without 
its  oppostion.  The  provisions  of  H.R. 
7329.  as  amended,  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Government  Comptroller 
has  met  with  vigorous  opposition  in 
Guam.  Such  vigorous  opposition.  I 
might  add,  comes  primarily  from  the 
Democratic  Party  in  Guam.  Neverthe- 
less. I  congratulate  my  majority  party 
colleagues  on  the  committee  for  their  in- 
.sistence  that  the  provisions  calling  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Government 
Comptroller  for  Guam  be  letained  in 
this  legislation. 

I,  too.  favor  the  provisions  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Government 
Comptroller  for  Guam  The  need  for 
such  a  Comptroller  with  the  popular 
election  of  the  Governor  is  borne  out  by 
the  testimony  of  Governor  Guerrero  Ix?- 
fore  the  committee  when  he  said: 

Gurim  has  made  steady  and  slgniScai:: 
prcsress  since  passage  of  the  Organic  Act  c  f 
19.50.  .  .  While  much  remains  to  be  ;ic- 
complished.  and  irhile  the  local  governmrnr 
i^  nerhaps  ■;?!//  nvrr'y  denendent  on  Federal 
assistance  (emphasis  added)  Guam  never- 
theless has  come  of  age.  both  economically 
and  politically. 

If  the  present  chief  executive  of  Guam 
considers  Guam  to  be  overly  dependent 
on  Federal  assistance,  then  the  Gover- 
nor is  telling  me  that  a  federally  ap- 
pointed Government  Comptroller  is 
absolutely  necessary  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  utility  of  the  conduct  i)f 
appointing  a  comptroller  far  outwei'-'hs 
the  magnitude  of  the  risk  inherent  in 
not  doing  so  at  this  time. 

The  committee  report  makes  \er>' 
clear  the  committee's  position  that  the 
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federally   appointed   comptroller   is   not 

a  policymaker  and  .shall  not  in  any  way 

Interfere  with  the  executive  branch  of 

the  Goverimient  of  Guam. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  7329,  as  amended, 

i.s  .similar  to  H.R.    11775.  providing  for 

the  ix)pular  election  of  the  Governor  of 

Guam  which  pas.sed  this  House  in  the 

89th  Congress  but  failed  to  be  enacted 

into  law.  I  supported  the  passage  of  the 

legislation  in  the  89th  Congre.ss  and  I 

urge    the    passage    of    H.R.    7329,     as 

amended,  and  before  the  House  at  this 

time. 

A  Potent  Club 

The  Guam  Legi.slature  Is  holding  up  a 
pretty  potent  club  to  the  U.S.  Congress,  when 
ihev  "should  instead  be  trying  to  use  a  little 
diplomacy.  We  doubt  whether  the  American 
Congress  is  going  to  be  Intimidated  much 
by  the  Ninth  Guam  Legislature,  and  their 
r.lther  rash  action,  of  Thursday  night,  when 
they  recessed  for  one  week  in  protest  over  the 
Federal  Crmptrollershlp  provision  in  the 
elective  governor  bill.  They  also  voted  to 
nlace  an  open  letter  to  President  Johnson, 
and  to  Concress  In  fotir  mainland  dally 
newspapers,  requesting  defeat  of  the  bill  In 
its  present  form. 

It  is  just  th.at  kind  of  spending  money 
which  the  federal  government  comptroller 
would  object  to.  The  placing  of  such  adver- 
tisements will  undoubtedly  run  into  many 
thousands  of  dollars — and  that  money  could 
be  better  spent  on  a  variety  of  proerams 
on  Guam,  including  such  necessary  items 
as  garbage  pick-up,  and  education. 

We  don't  feel  that  the  elected  governor 
would  be  "hamstrung  by  the  Federal  comp- 
troller" in  practice,  as  the  plan  Is  proposed 
by  Congress.  We  do  think  that  if  the  plan 
was  unworkable,  after  a  few  years,  certainly 
we  could  get  it  changed.  We  do  feel  that 
we  have  to  take  this  autonomy  one  step  at 
a  time.  First  you  learn  to  crawl,  then  walk, 
and  finally  run.  The  government  of  Guam 
Is  In  the  "same  position.  It  has  only  been 
since  1950 — a  relatively  short  period  of 
time — since  we've  had  the  Organic  Act.  We 
have  moved  rapidly  since  then,  and  are 
raovine  more  rapidly  still  e.ich  year.  Guam 
Is  maturing.  But  we  still  need  experts,  in 
a  variety  of  fields,  and  we  still  need  con- 
•rolfi,  and  brakes  in  a  burgeoning  economy. 
Everybody  wants  as  much  independence  as 
they  can — whether  it  be  around  the  house, 
in  business,  or  in  government  But  this 
Independence  must  be  tempered  with 
responsibility. 

We're  convinced  that  we  do  want  an 
elected  governor  here,  but  we're  not  quite 
ready,  or  capable  of  rutting  off  all  our  ties 
with  the  federal  government.  We  think  that 
the  legislature  is  going  to  find  that  this  is 
a  i^ettv  form  of  blackmail — "either  slve  us 
what  we  want  or  we'll  take  our  ball  and 
go  home."  And  finally,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  won't  like  being  pushed 
Into  an  uncomfortable  corner  by  the  Guam 
Lejislature.  It  appears  that  we  are  about 
to  lose  our  governorship  bill  for  1970 — and 
we'll  know  who  to  blame. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  F:en- 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  consumed 
7  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
.such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  iMr. 
Morton  1. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also 
rise  in  support  and  urge  the  passage  of 
H  R.  7329.  as  amended,  providing  for  the 
popular  election  of  the  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Guam.  Rather 
than  discuss  the  whole  bill  which  has 
been  so  adequately  done  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  chairman 
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of  the  full  committee,  and  my  colleague 
the  jentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
SAYLonl.  I  would  like  to  .speak  to  one 
point,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Government  Comptroller 
for  Guam. 

1  believe  a  careful  review  and  study 
of  the  legislative  history  that  led  to  the 
reporting  of  this  bill  would  reveal  that 
that  concept  of  the  comptroller  as  the 
members  of  the  committee  visualized  it 
is  a  concept  of  that  of  an  auditor. 

We  felt  that  the  primary  responsibility 
of  the  comptroller  was  one  of  auditing 
the  expenditures,  revenues,  and  trans- 
actions carried  out  by  the  government  of 
Guam. 

This  I'unction  is  a  standard  function 
not  only  in  State  governments,  county 
governments,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment but  also  a  standard  function  of 
nearly  every  corporate  enterprise  doing 
business  :n  the  free  enterprise  system. 

It  was  not  felt  that  this  Government 
control  would  be  an  oversight— oversee- 
ing the  policies  that  were  being  carried 
out  by  various  echelons  of  the  Guama- 
nian government.  A  federally  appointed 
Government  Comptroller  for  Guan*  will 
simijly  provide  good  accountina  prac- 
tices that  every  government  .should  have. 
I  hope  before  emotions  rise  ana  be- 
come involved  in  this  legi-slation  either 
here  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
or  in  Guam  that  we  put  this  whole  matter 
in  its  proper  perspective,  realizing  that 
what  we  are  doing  is  simply  carrying  out 
good  management  jn-actices  in  providing 
effective  auditing  control  over  expendi- 
tures and  transactions. 

There  is  no  element  of  mistrust.  There 
is  no  element  of  suspicion.  There  is  no 
lack  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
recarding  the  competence  in  the  iieople 
of  Guam  or  the  ability  of  the  new  admin- 
istration as  it  will  be  created  in  Guam, 
bv  provisions  of  this  legislation  providing 
for  the  appointment  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  of  a  Government  Comp- 
troller for  Guam. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  will  be 
l>assed— a  Governor  will  be  elected— and 
a  Federal  comptroller  will  be  appointed 
and  that  everyone  in  the  government  in 
Guam  and  the  people  of  Guam  will  realize 
that  this  comptroller  is  a  i^erson  who  is 
there  to  serve  their  best  interests  and 
not  to  supervise  them  in  any  way. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
irentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  and  also  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  their 
statements  concerning  the  necessity  of 
someone  to  look  after  the  funds  of  the 
people  of  Guam,  which  is  what  the  com- 
mittee really  intended. 

Now  if  the  procedure  has  been  a  little 
bit  awkward  as  to  where  we  place  the 
responsibility— that  is  one  thing.  But  I 
think  all  of  us  agree  that  what  the  gentle- 
man has  just  stated  is  the  feeling  of 
every  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  chairman 
very  much. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
sentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  just  want  to  commend 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  Irom  Mary- 
land, for  the  emphasis  that  lie  lias  placed 
upon  the  functions  of  this  comptroller. 
We  do  not  expect  him  to  have  the  right 
to  veto  any  acts  of  the  legislature,  but 
both  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  i>eople  of  Guam  are  entitled  to 
have  somebody  reporting  to  them  as  to 
how  the  moneys  that  are  collected  by 
that  territory  are  spent — and  if  there  is 
any  expenditure  which  violates  any  Fed- 
eral law  or  violates  any  law  which  the 
legislature  has  pas.sed,  it  should  be  called 
to  .somebody's  attention. 

This  is  the  primary  purpose  of  having 
established  this  comptroller. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
has  rendered  a  tremendous  service  to  the 
country  on  the  record  that  he  has  just 
made. 
Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  Irom  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  loo 
wish  to  commend  the  'lentleman  now  in 
the  well,  as  well  as  the  gentleman  Ijom 
Pcnn.sylvania.  for  explaining  the  provi- 
sion with  reference  to  the  comi^trollor 
general. 

However,  it  appears  to  me,  inasmuch 
as  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  the 
administrative  agency  over  Guam  that 
perhaps  the  ombudsman — which  is  wliat 
the  compti oiler  general  amounts  to— but 
in  this  in.stance.  as  I  sec  it.  perl.ar-s  he 
should  come  from  another  agency  more 
representative  nt  the  i^eople.  nerhars. 
than  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

I  strongly  suggest  that  the  conferees 
take  this  into  consideration.  It  is  some- 
what repugnant  to  my  conce'it  oi  i.'ie 
principle  of  extending  greater  self-gov- 
ernment to  a  people  to  have  the  comp- 
trolier  general  coming  from  an  admin- 
istrative agency  to  be  over — ^or  in  a  way 
overseeing — t""!''  functions  of  a  newly 
elected  Governor. 

I  would  again  strongly  uree  that  the 
gentleman  consider  having  the  appoint- 
ing agency  perhaps  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
v?ry  much.  I  would  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  made  earlier  in  the  well  by 
the  chairman  of  tlie  full  committee  that 
if  there  is  a  way  to  get  at  this,  if  there 
is  a  way  to  i^rovide  the  necessary  man- 
agement controls,  if  there  is  a  way  to 
Ijrotect  people,  not  from  themselves,  but 
from  the  mass  of  administrative  detail 
which  sometimes  becomes  overpowering, 
then  perhaps  dilTerent  language  can  be 
used.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  try  to  do 
that.  But  I  feel  veiw  strongly  that  this 
federally  appointed  comptroller  for 
Guam  is  not  someone  who  is  there  to 
supervise  or  to  direct  but  is  there  to  be 
helpful.  He  is  there  to  provide  a  tool  of 
management  which  will  be  most  valu- 
able, not  only  to  the  new  Governor,  but 
to  the  legislature  and  to  the  people  of 
Guam.  Tliank  you  veiT  much. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
7329.  as  amendea. 
The  question  was  taken;   and   'two- 
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thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  Senate  bill  'S.  449 »  to  provide 
for  the  popular  election  of  the  Governor 
of  Guam,  and  for  other  purposes,  a  simi- 
lar bill  to  the  bill  just  passed,  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows:  I 

S.  449  I 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  section 
6  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  (64  Stat.  384. 
386:  48  tJ.S.C.  14221.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec  6.  The  executive  power  of  Guam  shall 
be  vested  In  an  executive  officer  whose  official 
title  shall  be  the  'Governor  of  Guam'.  The 
Governor  of  Guam,  together  with  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  sh.ill  be  elected  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  votes  cast  by  the  people  who  are 
qualified  to  vote  for  the  members  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  Guam.  The  Governor  and  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  shall  be  chosen  Jointly,  by 
the  casting  by  each  voter  of  a  single  vote 
applicable  to  both  offices.  If  no  candidate  re- 
ceives a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  in  any 
election,  on  the  fourteenth  day  thereafter  a 
runoff  election  shall  be  held  between  the 
candidates  for  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor receiving  the  highest  and  second  high- 
est niimber  of  votes  cast.  The  first  election  for 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  be 
held  on  November  3.  1970  Thereafter,  be- 
ginning with  the  year  1974.  the  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  shall  be  elected  every 
four  years  at  the  general  election.  The  Gov- 
ernor and  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  four  years  and  until 
their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 

"No  person  who  has  been  elected  Governor 
for  two  full  successive  terms  shall  be  again 
eligible  to  hold  that  office  until  one  full  term 
has  intervened  The  term  of  the  elected 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  shall 
commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  January 
following  the  date  of  election. 

"No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  election  to 
the  office  of  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor unless  he  Is  able  t3  read  and  write 
the  English  language.  Is  and  has  been  for  five 
consecutive  vears  immediately  preceding  the 
election  a  citizen  of  the  tJnited  States  and  a 
bona  fide  resident  of  Guam  and  will  be.  at 
the  time  of  taking  office,  at  least  thirty  vears 
of  age.  The  Governor  shall  maintain  liis  offi- 
cial residence  in  Guam  during  his  incum- 
bency. 

"The  Governor  shall  have  general  super- 
vision and  control  of  all  the  departments, 
bureaus,  agencies,  and  other  instrumentali- 
ties of  the  executive  branch  or  the  govern- 
ment of  GuAm  He  may  grant  pardons  and 
reprieves  and  remit  fines  and  forfeitures  for 
offenses  against  local  laws.  He  may  veto  any 
legislation  as  provided  in  this  Act.  He  shall 
appoint,  and  may  remove,  all  officers  and 
employees  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  of  Guam,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  or  any  other  Act  of  Con- 
gress, or  under  the  laws  of  Guam,  and  shall 
commission  all  officers  that  he  may  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint.  He  shall  be  resp>onsible 
for  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws  ot 
Guam  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
applicable  in  Guam  Whenever  It  becomes 
necessary,  in  case  of  disaster,  invasion,  in- 
surrection, or  rebellion,  or  imminent  danger 
thereof,    or   to   prevent   or   suppress   lawless 


violence,  he  may  summon  the  posse  comlta- 
tus  or  call  out  the  militia  ot  request  assist- 
ance of  the  senior  military  or  naval  com- 
mander of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  Guam,  which  may  be  given  at  the 
discretion  of  such  military  commander  if 
not  disruptive  of.  or  Inconsistent  with,  his 
Federal  responsibilities.  He  may.  In  case 
of  rebellion  or  Invasion,  or  Imminent 
danger  thereof  when  the  public  safety  re- 
quires It.  proclaim  the  Island,  insofar  as  it 
is  under  the  Jurisdlctloil  of  the  government 
of  Guam,  to  be  under  martial  law.  The 
members  of  the  legislature  shall  meet  forth- 
with on  their  own  initiative  and  may,  by  a 
two-thirds  vote,  revoke  such   proclamation. 

"The  Governor  shall  make  to  the  Secretarv 
of  the  Interior  under  section  3  of  this  Act 
an  annual  report  of  the  transactions  of  the 
government  of  Guam  for  transmission  to  the 
Congress  and  such  other  reports  at  such 
other  times  as  may  be  required  by  the  Con- 
gress or  under  applicable  Federal  law.  He 
shall  have  the  power  to  issue  executive  or- 
ders and  regulations  not  in  conflict  with  any 
applicable  law.  He  may  recommend  bills  to 
the  legislature  and  give  expression  to  his 
views  on  any  matter  before  that  body. 

"There  is  hereby  established  the  office  of 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Guam.  The  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  shall  have  such  executive 
powers  and  perform  such  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Governor  or  pre- 
scribed by  this  Act  or  under  the  laws  of 
Guam." 

Sec.  2.  Section  7  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  (64  Stat.  384.  387;  48  US  C.  1422a)  is 
deleted  and  replaced  by  the  following  new 
provision,  also  designated  section  7: 

"Sec.  7.  Any  Governor  of  Guam  may  be 
removed  from  office  by  the  people  registered 
to  vote  in  Guam  if  a  majority  of  two  thirds  of 
the  persons  registered  to  vote  shall  vote  in 
favor  of  recall  at  a  referendtim  election.  A 
referendum  election,  for  purposes  of  this 
section.  .=hall  be  Initiated  by  the  legislature 
of  Guam  following:  (1)  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  members  of  such  legislature  in  favor 
of  a  referendum:  or  (2)  a  petition  for  ref- 
erendum to  the  lepflslature  by  25  per  centum 
of  the  people  registered  to  vote  in  Guam.  " 

Sec.  3.  Section  8  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  (64  Stat.  384.  387;  48  U.S.C.  1422b) .  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  In  case  of  the  temporary  dis- 
ability or  temporary  absence  of  the  Governor, 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  have  the 
powers  of  the  Governor. 

"(b)  In  case  of  a  permanent  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  Governor,  arising  by  reason  of 
the  death,  resignation,  removal  by  recall,  or 
permanent  disability  of  the  Governor,  or  the 
death,  resignation,  or  permanent  disability  of 
a  Governor-elect,  or  for  any  other  reason,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor-elect shall  become  the  Governor  to  hold 
office  for  the  unexpired  t«rm  and  until  his 
successor  shall  have  been  duly  elected  and 
qualified  at  the  next  regular  election  for 
Governor. 

"  I  c )  In  case  of  the  temporary  disability  or 
temporary  absence  of  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor, or  during  any  period  when  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  is  acting  as  Governor,  the 
speaker  of  the  Guam  Legislature  shall  act  as 
Lieutenant  Governor. 

"(d>  In  case  of  a  permanent  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  Lieutenant  Governor,  arising  by 
reason  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  perma- 
nent disability  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
or  because  the  Lieutenant  Governor  or  Lieu- 
tenant Governor-elect  has  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  Governor,  the  Governor  shall  appoint 
a  new  Lieutenant  Governor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  legislature,  to  hold  office 
for  the  unexpired  term  and  until  his  suc- 
cessor shall  have  been  duly  elected  and  qual- 
ified at  the  next  regular  election  for  Lieuten- 
ant Governor. 

"(e)  In  case  of  the  temporary  disability  or 
temporary  absence  of  both  the  Governor  and 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  powers  of  the 


Governor  shall  be  exercised,  as  Acting  Gover- 
nor, by  such  person  as  the  laws  of  Guam  miiv 
prescribe.  In  case  of  a  permanent  vacancy  m 
the  offices  of  both  the  Governor  and  Lieuten- 
ant Governor,  the  office  of  Governor  shall  be 
filled  for  the  unexpired  term  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  laws  of  Guam. 

"(fl  No  additional  compens.itlon  shall  be 
paid  to  any  person  acting  as  Governor  or 
Lieutenant  Governor  who  does  not  also  as- 
sume the  office  of  Governor  or  Lieutenant 
Governor  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  " 

Sec.  4.  (ai  Effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  second  and  third  sen- 
tences of  subsection  la)  of  section  9  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  Guam  (64  Stat.  384.  387:  48 
use.  1422c(ai  )  are  deleted. 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  9  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  (64 
Stat.  384,  387;  48  U.S.C.  1422c(b)  )  Is  deleted. 

Sec.  5,  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactnifiit 
of  this  Act.  section  9  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  1 64  Stat.  384.  387:  48  U  S.C.  1422c)  is 
amended  by  adding  inimediately  after  the 
end  of  section  9  the  following  new  section 
9-A: 

"Sec.  9-A.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  appoint  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior a  government  comptroller  for  Guam 
who  shall  be  under  the  general  supervision  oJ 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  not  he  a 
part  of  any  executive  department  :n  the  gov- 
ernment of  Guam,  and  whose  salary  and  e.x- 
penses  of  office  sliall  be  paid  by  the  Uniterl 
States  from  funds  otherwise  to  be  covertxi 
into  the  treasury  of  Guam  ptirstiant  to  sec- 
tion 30  of  this  .\ct, 

■•(bi  The  government  comptroller  shall 
audit  and  settle  all  accounts  and  claims  per- 
taining to  the  revenues  and  receipts  from 
whatever  source  of  the  government  of  Gunm 
and  of  funds  derived  from  bond  issues;  and 
he  shall  audit  and  settle,  in  accordance  with 
law  and  administrative  regulations,  all  ex- 
penditures of  funds  and  property  pertainins 
to  the  government  of  Guam  including  those 
pertaining  to  trust  funds  held  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Guam. 

■'  I  c  I  It  shall  be  the  dtity  of  the  govern- 
ment comptroller  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Secretar"  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Governor  of  Guam  all  failures  to  collect 
amounts  due  the  government,  and  expendi- 
tures of  funds  or  uses  of  property  which  .trc 
irregular,  unnecessary,  or  not  pursuant  'n 
law.  The  audit  activities  of  the  government 
comptroller  shall  be  directed  so  as  to  1 1  i 
improve  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  pro- 
grams of  the  government  of  Guam,  and  1 2 1 
discharge  the  responsibility  incumbent  upon 
the  Congress  to  insure  that  the  substantial 
Federal  revenues  which  are  covered  into  the 
treastiry  of  the  government  <)f  Guam  .-.n 
properly  accounted  for  and  audited. 

"(d)  The  decisions  of  the  ijovernment 
comptroller  shall  be  final  except  that  appeal 
therefrom  may.  with  the  concurrence  of  tht 
Governor,  be  taken  by  the  party  aggrieved 
or  the  head  of  the  department  concerned, 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  deci- 
sion, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whicii 
appeal  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  spe- 
cifically set  forth  the  particular  action  o: 
the  government  comptroller  to  which  ex- 
ception is  taken,  with  the  reasons  and  the 
authorities  relied  upon  for  reversing  such 
decision. 

"(ei  If  the  Governor  does  not  concur  in 
the  taking  of  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary,  thf 
party  aggrieved  may  seek  relief  by  suit  in 
the  District  Court  of  Guam  if  the  claim  ;:- 
otherwise  within  its  Jurisdiction.  No  latpr 
than  thirty  days  following  the  date  of  the 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
party  aggrieved  or  the  Governor,  on  behalf  >''i 
the  head  of  the  department  concerned,  mav 
seek  relief  by  suit  in  the  District  Court  ■  : 
Guam,  if  the  claim  is  otherwise  within  its 
Jurisdiction. 

"(f)  The  government  comptmller  is  au- 
thorized to  communicate  directly  with  anv 
person  having  claims  before  him  for  settle- 
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ment,  or  with  any  department  officer  or  per- 
son having  official  relation  with  hi.s  office. 
He  may  summon  witnesses  and  administer 
oaths. 

"(g)  As  soon  alter  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year  as  the  accounts  of  said  fiscal  year  may 
be  examined  and  adjusted,  the  government 
comptroller  shall  submit  to  the  Governor  of 
Guam  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  an 
annual  report  of  the  fiscal  condition  of  the 
i;overnment.  showing  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  various  departments  and 
azencies  of  the  government.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  submit  such  report 
along  with  his  comments  and  recommenda- 
•ions,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representati\es. 

■ihl  The  government  comptroller  shall 
make  such  other  reports  us  may  be  required 
i)V  the  Governor  of  Gtiam,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  Stales,  cr  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

"(1)  The  (4fice  and  activities  of  the  govern- 
ment comptroller  of  Guam  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  reports  thereon  shall  be 
made  by  him  to  the  Governor,  the  Secretary 
iif  the  Interior,  and  to  the  Congress. 

"(J)  All  departments,  agencies,  and  estab- 
lishments shall  furnish  to  the  government 
comptroller  such  information  regarding  the 
powers,  duties,  activities,  organization,  finan- 
cial transactions,  and  methods  of  business  of 
'heir  respective  offices  as  he  may  from  time 
o  time  require  of  them;  and  the  govern- 
ment comptroller,  or  any  of  his  assistants  "r 
employees,  when  duly  authorized  by  him. 
thall.  for  the  purpose  of  securing  such  in- 
iormation.  have  access  to  and  the  right  to 
examine  any  books,  documents,  papers,  or 
records  of  nay  such  department,  agency,  or 
establishment." 

Sec.  6.  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
•his  Act.  .section  18  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  (64  Stat.  384.  388;  48  U.S.C.  1423h)  is 
iinended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  18.  Regular  sessions  of  the  legisla- 
ture shall  be  held  annually,  commencing  on 
•he  second  Monday  in  January  (unless  the 
legislature  shall  by  law  fix  a  different  date), 
.md  shall  continue  for  such  terms  as  the 
legislature  may  provide.  The  Governor  may 
'■all  special  sessions  of  the  legislature  at  any 
•ime  when  in  his  opinioii  the  public  Interest 
:iiav  require  it  No  legislation  shall  be  con- 
sidered at  any  special  session  other  than  that 
specified  in  the  call  therefor  or  in  any  special 
message  by  the  Governor  to  the  legislature 
while  in  such  session.  All  sessions  of  the 
legislature  shall  he  open  to  the  public." 

Sec.  7.  Section  19  of  the  Organic  .\ct  ot 
(Uiam  (64  Stat.  384.  389;  48  U.S  C  14231  > 
:s  amended  by  deleting  its  fifth,  sixth,  sev- 
enth, eighth,  and  ninth  sentences  and  by 
substituting  therefor  the  following:  "If. 
after  such  reconsiderr.tion.  two-thirds  of  all 
'he  members  of  the  legislature  p.oss  the  bill. 
:t  shall  be  a  law  ". 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  subsection  (O  of  section 
26  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  (64  Stat. 
:i84,  391:  48  U.S.C.  1421d(c)  )  is  repealed, 
(b)  Effective  Jnnuary  4,  1971.  section  26 
of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  (64  Stat.  384, 
•391;  48  U.S.C.  1421d).  as  amended.  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  f  oHo-a-s  : 

"Sec.  26.  The  salaries  and  travel  allowances 
of  the  Governor.  Lieutenant  Governor,  the 
heads  of  the  executive  departments,  other 
officers  and  employees  of  the  government  ol 
Guam.  ;uid  the  members  of  the  legislature, 
shall  be  paid  by  the  government  of  Guam 
.-.t  rates  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  Guam." 
Sec.  9.  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  section  5  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Gtiam  (64  Stat.  384,  385;  48  U.S.C.  1421b).  is 
'.mended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection  i  u  i  : 

"(u)  The  provisions  of  clause  1  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  article  IV  and  section  1  of  amend- 
ment XIV  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect 


within  the  unincorporated  territory  of  Guam 
as  in  the  United  States  or  In  any  State  ol 
the  United  .States" 

Sec.  10  Effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  chapter  15  of  the  General 
Military  Law  (70A  Stat  15.  16:  10  U.S.C. 
331-334)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section  335: 

"Sec.  335.  For  purposes  of  this  chapter. 
State'  Includes  the  unincorporated  territory 
of  Guam." 

Sec  11.  (ai  Section  3  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam  (64  Stat.  384;  48  U  S.C.  I421a»,  as 
.imended.  is  fvirther  amended  by  deleting  all 
after  the  words  "Federal  Government"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "in  all 
matters  not  the  program  responsibility  ol 
another  Federal  department  or  agency,  shall 
be  under  the  general  administrative  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

(b)  Section  28(c)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  (64  Stat.  384,  392;  48  U  S  C.  14211 
(O),  as  amended,  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "head  of  the  department  or  agency 
designated  by  the  President  under  section 
3  of  this  Act":  and  deleting  from  the  pro- 
viso the  words  "head  of  such  department  or 
agency"  and  by  substituting  in  each  such 
instance  the  words  "Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior". 

Sec.  12.  Those  provisions  necessary  to  ati- 
thorlze  the  holding  of  an  election  for  Gov- 
ernor and  Lieutenant  Governor  on  November 
3,  1970,  shall  be  effective  on  January  1, 
1970.  All  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  unless 
otherwise  expressly  provided  herein,  shall  be 
effective  January  4.  1971. 

Sec.  13.  Tills  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Guam  Elective  Governor  Act". 

amendment  offered  BT  MR    CARET 

Mr,  CAREY,  Mr.  Sjieakcr.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Carey:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  449 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H.R    7329.  ;«  passed. 

Tiie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  i-ead 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  7329)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mou.s  consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  inay  have  5  lepislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

Tine  SPEAKER  !?ro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  lequest  of  the  tjentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS  ELECTIVE 
GOVERNOR  ACT 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
.«;u.spend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
450  >  to  provide  for  the  popular  election 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Virpin  Islands, 
and  for  other  pui'poses.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  450 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ainerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
section  7(ai  of  the  Reused  Organic  Act  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat.  497.  500:  48  U.S.C. 
1573  I  ai  ).  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 


"(a)  Regular  sessions  of  the  legislature 
shall  be  held  annually,  commencing  on  U>e 
second  Monday  In  January  (  unless  the  legis- 
lature shall  by  law  fix  a  different  date),  i.nd 
shall  continue  for  such  term  as  the  legisla- 
ture may  provide  The  Go\ernor  may  call 
special  sessions  of  the  legi.«laturp  at  any  time 
when  in  his  opinion  the  public  interest  may 
require  It  No  legislation  sh;i!l  be  considered 
at  any  special  se-sslon  other  than  that  speci- 
fied in  the  call  therefor  or  in  any  special 
message  by  the  Governor  uj  the  legislature 
while  in  such  session.  All  sessions  of  the 
legislature  shall  be  open  to  the  public" 

Sec  2.  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  section  9.  subsection  la)  ol  tlje 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Island.s  i68 
Stat  497.  501;  48  U  S  C.  1575(a)  i  is  .imended 
by  deleting  the  lirst  sentence  and  by  .^.uli- 
stilutliig  therefor  the  following:  "The  quo- 
rum of  the  legislature  sh.all  consist  d  eight 
of  its  members" 

SEC.  3.  Section  9.  8Ub.=ection  (d),  "f  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Vlrt'ln  Islands 
(68  .Stat  497.  502;  48  U  S  C.  l')75iit»)  is 
amended  by  deleting  It-s  'ifth.  f-lxtli  Ff,e-nth. 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  sentences  and  by 
substituting  therefor  the  following:  'When  a 
bill  is  returned  by  the  Governor  to  the  leel'^- 
lature  with  his  otjjectlons.  the  legt.>-latiire 
shall  enter  his  objections  at  large  on  it«i  lour- 
iial  and.  upon  motion  of  a  member  of  the 
leelslature.  proceed  to  reconsider  the  bill  If. 
alter  such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  all 
the  members  of  the  legi.slatiire  pass  the  bill. 
It  shall   be  a   law." 

Sec.  4.  Section   11   of  the  Revised  Orranlc 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands   (68  Stat.  497    501; 
48  U..S.C.  1591 )  is  amended  to  read  as  lollows- 
"Sec.  11.  The  executive  power  of  the  VIrein 
Islands  shall  be  vested  in  an  executive  officer 
whose  official  title  shall  be  the  'Governor  of 
the  Virgin  Islands'.  The  Governor  of  the  Vir- 
gin   Islands     together   with    the    LieuTen'.nt 
Governor,  shall  be  elected  by  .'(  majorl'v  oi 
the  votes  cast  Ijy  the  people  who  are  qu.altfied 
to  vote  lor  the  members  of  the  letrlsliture 
of    the    Virgin    Islands.    The    Governor    and 
Lieutenant  Governor  shall  be  chosen  Jointly. 
by  the  casting  by  each  voter  of  a  single  '.nte 
applicable  to  both  officers.  If  no  canc'idates 
receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  in  anv 
election,  on  the  fourteenth  day  thereafter  a 
runoff   election    shall    be    held    between    the 
candidates    for    Governor    and    Lieutenant 
Governor  receiving   the   hlehest  and   second 
highest  number  of  votes  cast    The  fir.'t  elec- 
tion for  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor 
shall  be  held  on  November  3.  1970.  Tliereafter 
beginning  with  the  year  1974.  the  Governor 
and    Lieutenant    Governor    Jhall    be   eleced 
every  four  vears  at  the  general  electloi;   The 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  hfld 
office  for  a  term  of  four  years  and  until  their 
successors  are  elected  and  qualified.  No  pt-r- 
son  who  has  been  elected  Governor  for  tvo 
full  successive  terms  shall  he  again  eligible 
to   hold   that   office  tintll   one  full   term   has 
Intervened.  The  term  of  the  elected  Go>  erncr 
and  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  commence  on 
the  first  Monday  of  J.muary  following  the 
date   of   election. 

"No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  election 
to  the  office  of  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor unless  he  is  an  elisible  voter  and  has 
been  for  five  consecutive  years  immediately 
precedlne  the  election  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  will  be.  at  the  time  of  tikinu 
office,  at  least  thirty  years  of  age.  Tlie  G>^ver- 
nor  shall  malnt.'iln  his  official  resldeiioe  in 
the  Government  Hotise  on  Saint  Thomas 
during  his  incumbency,  which  house,  together 
with  land  appurtenant  thereto.  Is  hereby 
transferred  to  the  government  of  the  Vireln 
Islands.  While  in  Saint  Croix  the  Governor 
may  reside  in  Government  House  on  S:iii.t 
Croix  free  oi   "-ent. 

"The  Governoi  shall  have  general  suner- 
vlslon  and  control  of  all  the  deparunents. 
bureaus,  agencies,  and  other  instrumentali- 
ties of  the  executive  branch  of  the  covern- 
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ment  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  He  may  grant 
pardons  and  reprieves  and  remit  fines  and 
forfeitures  for  offenses  against  local  laws. 
He  may  veto  any  leglslrition  as  provided  in 
this  Act  He  shall  appoint,  and  may  remove, 
all  officers  and  employees  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
l.mds.  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  or 
any  other  Act  of  Congress,  or  under  the 
laws  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  shall  com- 
mission all  officers  that  he  may  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  He  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
applicable  in  the  Virgin  Ifl.mds  Whenever  it 
becomes  necessary,  in  case  of  disaster,  inva- 
sion. Insurrection,  or  rebellion  or  Imminent 
danger  thereof,  or  to  prevent  or  suppress  law- 
less violence,  he  may  summon  the  posse 
comltatus  or  call  out  the  militia  or  request 
a.s.<;lstance  of  the  senior  military  or  naval 
commander  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Virgin  Islands  or  Puerto 
Rico,  which  may  be  given  at  the  discretion 
of  such  commander  if  not  disruptive  of.  or 
incon.<;lstent  with,  his  Federal  responsibili- 
ties. He  may,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  inva- 
sion or  imminent  danger  thereof,  when  the 
public  safety  requires  It,  proclaim  the  is- 
lands, insofar  .is  they  are  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  government  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, to  be  under  martial  law.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  shall  meet  forthwith 
on  their  own  initiative  and  may.  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  revoke  such  proclamation. 

"The  Governor  shall  make  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  under  section  30  of  this 
Act  an  annual  report  of  the  transactions  of 
the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  for 
transmission  to  the  Congress  .md  such  other 
reports  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Congress  or  under  applicable 
Federal  law  He  shall  have  the  power  to  Issue 
executive  orders  and  regulations  not  In  con- 
flict with  any  applicable  law.  He  may  recom- 
mend bills  to  the  legislature  and  give  expres- 
sion to  his  views  on  any  matter  before  that 
body. 

"There  Is  hereby  established  the  office  of 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
The  Lieutenmt  Governor  shall  have  such 
executive  powers  and  perform  such  duties 
as  may  be  a.=slgned  to  him  by  the  Governor 
or  prescribed  by  this  Act  or  under  the  laws 
of  the  Virgin  Islands." 

Sec  5  Section  12  of  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat.  497.  503: 
48  use.  1593)  Is  deleted  and  replaced  by 
the  following  new  provision,  also  designated 
section  12: 

"Sec.  12.  Any  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands may  be  removed  from  office  by  a  ref- 
erendum election  In  which  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  number  of  persons  voting  for 
Governor  In  the  last  preceding  general  elec- 
tion at  which  a  Governor  was  elected  vote 
In  favor  of  recall  and  in  which  those  so  vot- 
ing constitute  a  majority  of  all  those  par- 
ticipating in  the  referendum  election.  The 
referendum  election  shall  be  initiated  by 
the  legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  follow- 
ing (a)  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members 
of  the  legislature  in  favor  of  a  referendum, 
or  (b)  a  petition  for  such  a  referendum  to 
the  legislature  by  reg'stered  voters  equal  in 
number  to  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the 
whole  number  of  votes  cast  for  Governor  at 
the  last  sTienl  election  a*  which  a  Governor 
was  elected  preceding  the  filing  of  the 
petition." 

Sec.  6.  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  section  13  of  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat.  497.  503: 
48  use.  1594)    is  hereby  repealed 

Sec.  7.  la)  Section  14  of  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  1 68  Stat. 
497.  504:  48  U  S  C.  1595).  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  In  case  of  the  temporary  dis- 
ability or  temporary  absence  of  the  Gover- 
nor, the  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  have 
the  powers  of  the  Governor. 


"ib(  In  case  of  a  permanent  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  Governor,  arising  by  reason  of 
the  death,  resignation,  removal  by  recall  or 
permanent  disability  of  the  Governor,  or  the 
death,  resignation,  or  permanent  disability 
of  a  Governor-elect,  or  for  any  other  reason, 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor-elect shall  become  the  Governor,  to 
hold  office  for  the  unexpired  term  and  until 
he  or  his  successor  shall  have  been  duly 
elected  and  qualified  at  the  next  regular 
election  for  Governor. 

"(c)  In  case  of  the  temporary  disability  or 
temporary  absence  of  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, or  during  any  period  when  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  Is  acting  as  Governor,  the 
president  of  the  legislature  shall  act  as  Lieu- 
tenant Governor. 

"(d)  In  case  of  a  permanent  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  Lieutenant  Governor,  arising 
by  reason  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  per- 
manent disability  of  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, or  because  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
or  Lieutenant  Governor-elect  has  succeeded 
to  the  office  of  Governor,  the  Governor  shall 
appoint  a  new  Lieutenant  Governor,  with  tlie 
advice  and  consent  of  the  legislature,  to 
hold  office  for  the  unexpired  term  and  until 
he  or  his  successor  shall  have  been  duly 
elected  and  qualified  at  the  next  regular 
election  for  Lieutenant  Governor. 

"(e)  In  case  of  the  temporary  disability 
or  temporary  absence  of  both  the  Governor 
and  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  powers  of 
the  Governor  shall  be  exercised,  as  Acting 
Governor,  by  such  person  as  the  laws  of  tlie 
Virgin  Islands  may  prescribe.  In  case  of  a 
permanent  vacancy  in  the  offices  of  ijoth  the 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor,  the 
office  of  Governor  shall  be  filled  for  the  tin- 
expired  term  In  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  laws  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"(f)  No  additional  compensation  shall  be 
paid  to  any  person  acting  as  Governor  or 
Lieutenant  Governor  who  does  not  also  as- 
sume the  office  of  Governor  or  Lieutenant 
Governor  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

(b)  Section  15  of  the  Revised  Organic  Act 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat.  497,  5(M;  48 
US.C.  1596),  is  repealed. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  16 
of  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, iis  amended  (68  Stat.  497.  504:  48 
use.  1597(a)).  is  further  amended  by  de- 
leting therefrom  the  last  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  sen- 
tence: "Members  of  school  boards,  which 
entitles  of  government  have  been  duly  or- 
ganized and  established  by  the  government 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  shall  be  popularly 
elected." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  6  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68 
Stat,  497,  499:  48  U.S.C.  1572(c)  ) ,  is  amended 
by  changing  the  period  to  a  colon  and  insert- 
ing the  following:  "Provided,  however.  That 
:nembers  of  boards  of  elections,  which  en- 
tities of  government  have  been  duly  organ- 
ized and  established  by  the  government  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  shall  be  popularly 
elected," 

Sec,  9.  Effective  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  section  17  of  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat. 
497.  504;  48  U.S.C.  1599)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  17.  iii  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  appoint  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  a  government  comptroller  for  the 
Virgin  Islands  who  shall  be  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  shall  not  be  a  part  of  any  execu- 
tive department  in  the  government  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  whose  salary  and  ex- 
penses of  office  shall  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  from  funds  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  internal  revenue  collections  appropriated 
for  the  Virgin  Islands.  Sixty  days  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  transfer  or  removal  of  the 
government  comptroller,  the  Secretary  shall 
communicate  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 


and  the  Speaker  of  tlie  House  of  Representi- 
tives  his  intention  to  so  transfer  or  remove 
the  government  comptroller  and  his  reasons 
therefor 

"(b)  The  government  comptroller  shall 
audit  all  accounts  and  review  and  recom- 
mend adjudication  of  claims  pertaining  to 
the  revenue  and  receipts  of  the  sovernment 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  of  funds  derived 
from  bond  issues,  and  he  shall  audit,  in  ac- 
cordance with  law  and  administrative  regu- 
lations, all  expenditures  of  funds  and  prop- 
ertv  pertaining  to  the  s-'overnmcnt  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  including  iho.<=e  pertaining  to 
trtist  ftinds  held  by  the  government  cf  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment comptroller  to  bring  to  the  atte-itlon  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Virgin  Islands  all  failures  to 
collect  amounts  due  the  government,  and 
expenditures  of  funds  or  use=  of  property 
which  are  irrcgtilar  or  not  pursuant  to  lav 
The  audit  activities  of  the  govcrnmpnt 
comptroller  shall  be  directed  so  as  to  i  1 
Improve  the  efficiency  and  economv  of  pro- 
grams of  the  government  of  the  Virtrtn  Is- 
land.'! and  (21  discharge  the  responslbllitv 
Incumber.t  upon  the  Congress  to  ln=ure  that 
the  substantial  Federal  revenues  which  ..rr 
covered  into  the  trea.stiry  of  the  government 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  are  properly  accounted 
for  and   audited. 

"(d)  It  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  govern- 
ment comptroller  to  certify  to  the  Secretnrv 
of  the  Interior  the  net  amount  of  govern- 
ment reventies  which  form  the  basis  for  Fed- 
eral grants  for  the  civil  government  of  tho 
Virgin  Islands. 

"(e)  The  decisions  of  the  government 
comptroller  shall  be  final  except  that  appeal 
therefrom  may.  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Governor,  be  taken  bv  the  partv  riggrlevrd 
or  the  head  of  the  department  concerned 
within  one  vear  from  the  date  nf  the  de- 
cision, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which 
appeal  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  specif- 
ically set  forth  the  particular  action  of  the 
government  comptroller  to  which  exceptio;; 
is  taken,  with  the  reasons  and  the  authori- 
ties relied  upon  for  reversing  such  decision 
"(f)  If  the  Governor  does  not  conctir  in 
the  taking  of  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary,  the 
partv  aggrieved  may  seek  relief  bv  suit  in 
the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands  f 
the  claim  is  otherwise  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
No  later  than  thirty  days  following  the  d.itp 
of  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  partv  aggrieved  or  the  Governor. 
on  behalf  of  the  head  of  the  department 
concerned,  may  seek  relief  tav  <!Uit  in  the 
District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands  if  the 
claim  is  otherwise  within  its  Jtirisdictlon. 

"(g)  The  government  comptroller  Is  ati- 
thorized  to  communicate  directlv  with  anv 
person  or  with  any  department  officer  or  per- 
son having  official  relation  with  his  office 
He  may  stimmon  witnesses  and  administer 
oaths. 

"(h)  As  soon  after  the  close  of  ^ach  fiscal 
vear  as  the  accovmts  of  said  fiscal  vear  mav 
be  examined  and  adlusted.  the  government 
comptroller  shall  submit  to  the  Governc't 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  an  annual  report  of  the  fiscal 
condition  of  the  government,  showing  the 
receipts  arid  disbursements  of  the  vnriou.= 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  govern- 
ment The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
stibmit  such  report  along  with  his  comment- 
and  recommendations  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  f 
Representatives. 

"(1)  The  government  comptroller  shall 
make  such  other  repons  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  tl.^ 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  r 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"(J)  The  office  and  activities  of  the  govern- 
ment comptroller  of  the  Virgin  Islands  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Comptroller  Gei.- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  and  reports  thereon 
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shall  be  made  by  liim  to  the  Governor,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  o: 
Representatives. 

iki  All  departments,  agenclesflind  estab- 
lishments shall  furnish  to  the  government 
comptroller  such  information  regarding  tlie 
powers,  duties,  activities,  organization,  tiiiaii- 
cial  transactions,  and  methods  of  business  of 
their  respective  olfices  as  he  may  from  time 
to  time  require  of  them;  .uid  the  government 
comptroller,  or  any  of  his  assistants  or  em- 
ployees, when  duly  authorized  by  liim.  shall, 
for  the  purpose  ol  securing  such  inforniatua. 
have  access  to  and  the  right  to  examine  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  or  records  of  any 
such  department,  agency,  or  establishment." 
Sec.  10.  Section  20  of  the  Revised  Org.inic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat.  497,  505: 
48  use.  1592,  1598,  1641),  as  amended,  Is 
.lUiended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  20.  The  salaries  and  travel  allowances 
of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  the 
heads  of  the  executive  departments,  other 
officers  and  employees  of  the  government  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  members  of  the 
legislature  shall  be  paid  by  the  government 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  at  rates  prescribed  by 
the  laws  of  the  Virgin  Islands." 

Sec.  11.  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  section  3  of  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat.  497;  48 
U.S.C.  1561 )  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  paragraph: 

"To  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with  the 
itatus  of  the  Virgin  Islands  as  an  unincorpo- 
rated territory  of  the  United  States,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  all  its  amendments 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  within 
the  Virgin  Islands  as  in  the  United  States," 
Sec.  12.  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  chapter  15  of  the  General  Mili- 
tary Law  (70  A  Stat.  15,  16;  10  U.S.C.  331- 
334)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section  336; 

"Sec.  336.  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 
■.State"  includes  the  unincorp>orated  terri- 
tory of  the  Virgin  Inlands." 

Sec.  13.  Section  2  of  the  Revised  Organic 
.•\ct  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat.  497;  48 
U.S.C.  1541)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection 
(c): 

"(c)  Tlie  relations  between  such  govern- 
ment and  the  Federal  Government  in  all 
matters  not  the  program  responsibility  of 
.aiother  Federal  department  or  agency  shall 
ije  under  the  general  administrative  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior," 

Sec.  14.  Eflective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  section  19  of  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat.  505;  48 
U.S.C.  1632)   is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  15.  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  section  8(b)(1)  of  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat. 
497,  500;  48  U.S.C.  1574(b)).  as  amended.  ;s 
:urther  amended  by  (a)  deleting  the  third 
:;nd  fourth  sentences  thereof,  and  (b)  by  de- 
leting the  eighth  and  ninth  sentences  thereof 
.-.nd  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
.-entence:  "The  bonds  so  issued  shall  bear  in- 
terest at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  that  specified 
by  the  legislature,  payable  semiannually." 
Sec.  16.  Those  provisions  of  this  Act  neces- 
>ary  to  authorize  ttie  liolding  of  an  election 
for  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  on 
>fovember  3,  1970.  shall  be  effective  on  Janu- 
.iry  1.  1970.  AU  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 
unless  otherwise  expressly  provided  herein, 
.shall  be  effective  January  4.  1971. 

Sec.  17.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vir- 
gin Islands  Elective  Governor  Act". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 


There  was  no  ob.iection. 
Mr.    CAREY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    yield 
8  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of   the   lull   committee,   the   gentleman 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  AspinallI  . 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  S.  450. 
as  amended,  which  provides  for  the 
popular  election  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  for  other  purposes, 
is  the  :iecond  of  two  significant  pieces  of 
legislation  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  today  by  the  Committee  on  Iiill- 
rior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

This  legislation  is  significant  because 
it  represents  the  latest  in  a  series  of  steps 
taken  to  (  stablish  full  local  sell-'riovern- 
ment  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  a  fulfill- 
ment of  the  political  aspirations  of  these 
American  citizens. 

The  principal  purpose  of  S.  4.S0,  as 
amended,  is  to  provide  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  S.  450,  as 
amended,  also  revises  the  present  law 
relating  to  the  appointment,  tenure,  and 
duties  of  the  Government  Comptroller 
for  the  Virgin  Islands  and  removes  the 
present  restrictions  and  limitations  on 
the  issuance  of  revenue  bonds  and  notes 
to  provide  more  fiexibility  in  iht  financ- 
ing of  public  improvements  in  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Mr.  Speaker.  March  31,  1967.  marked 
the  semicentennial  of  the  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  The  contc;nporar>-  efforts  of  this 
administration  and  that  of  others  since 
1917.  when  viewed  and  evaluated  within 
the  context  ol  these  50  years,  presents  a 
remarkable  record  of  progress  in  terms 
of  the  economic,  social,  and  political  de- 
velopment of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Today, 
the  Virgin  Islands  stand  forth  as  the 
showcase  of  democracy  in  the  Caribbean 
and  represent  a  model  of  advancement 
for  all  the  world  to  see. 

Since  June  22.  1936.  when  Congress 
passed  the  Vircin  Islands  Organic  Act. 
which  c.^taolished  the  executive,  legisla- 
tive, and  judicial  branches  of  govern- 
ment, the  people  of  the  Vircin  Islands 
havi-  demonstrated  their  capacity  to  gov- 
ern themselves  in  a  responsible  manner. 
Congress  has.  since  then,  provided  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  with  more  of 
the  responsibility  for  local  .self-govern- 
ment by  a  number  of  other  enactments. 
These  measures  have  provided  the  path 
of  in-ogress  which  the  Virgin  Islanders 
have  willingly  and  rcsponsively  accepted 
in  the  course  of  a  50-year  association 
with  the  United  States. 

In  fiscal  1967.  the  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  diversify 
their  economy  sav.-  steady  results.  Defi- 
nite inroads  were  realized  in  the  govern- 
ment's efforts  to  provide  more  and  better 
housing,  expanded  health  .'-ervices,  in- 
creased classroom  .space,  educational  fa- 
cilities and  services,  and  additional  pow- 
er and  water  supplies. 

Fiscal  1967  continued  to  show  upward 
growth  in  the  Virgin  Islands  with  em- 
ployment opportunities  expanding,  gov- 
ernment revenues  increasing,  and  per 
capita  income  at  a  healthy  level.  Tourist- 
derived  dollars  set  an  all-time  high  with 
649.652  visitors  showing  an  expenditure 
of  S75  million  as  compared  with  S59  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1966. 

During  the  past  6  years,   the  Virgin 


Islands  have  enjoyed  a  period  of  unin- 
terrupted and  unprecedented  economic 
^;rowth.  Economic  progress,  as  we  all 
know,  requires  good  local  government 
and  administration.  The  economic  prog- 
ress and  political  maturity  which  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  \'irgin  Islands 
over  the  j^ast  few  years  offers  substantial 
proof  that  the  iieople  of  tlie  Virgin 
Islands  are  capable  of  assuming  addi- 
tional burdens  of  full  local  self-govern- 
ment. 

\;r.  Speaker.  S.  450.  as  amended,  pro- 
vides additional  measures  of  local  self- 
government.  The  bill  provides  for  the 
Ijopular  election  of  the  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  to  be  held  on  No- 
vember 3,  1970.  and  every  4  years  there- 
after. Tlie  bill  defines  the  scope  of  their 
authority  and  sets  out  the  duties  and 
qualifications  of  their  offices. 

The  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands  is 
at  the  present  time  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  con.sent  of 
the  other  lx)dy.  L.ke  one  of  his  predeces- 
sors, the  present  Governor  is  a  native 
Virgin  Islander.  Over  the  years,  the 
Office  of  Governor  has  become  primarily 
an  office  of  local  territorial  importance. 
The  Governor  of  the  Viruin  Islands,  like 
State  Governors,  is  responsible  for  the 
execution  of  the  Federal  and  local  laws, 
the  administration  of  all  activities  of  thf 
executive  branch,  and  he  leports  an- 
nually to  the  local  legislature  on  the  state 
ol  the  territory  and  rccommend.s  ne<^- 
legislation  to  cany  out  the  jirograms  of 
local  L'ovcrnment. 

Tlie  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  recommends  tliat  the  office 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands  be 
made  fully  responsible  and  respon.si\e  to 
the  local  needs  and  the  local  electorate. 
Tlie  record  of  the  past  few  years  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  clearly  warrants  this 
progressive  step  toward  full  local  self- 
government  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

S.  450.  as  amended,  contains  two  other 
important  features.  The  bill  revises  the 
present  law  relating  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Government  Comptroller  for  the 
Virgin  Islands.  The  bill  removes  the 
semiautonomous  character  of  the  pres- 
ent office,  specifies  the  duties  of  the  office, 
and  eliminates  the  jjresent  10-year  term. 
Tlie  bill  i^rovides  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Government  Comptroller  for  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  no 
responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the 
territorial  government. 

Because  of  the  continuing  direct  and 
indirect  Federal  financial  assistance  i^ro- 
\-ided  the  government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  committee  takes  the  position 
that  continuance  of  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Comptroller  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands is  desirable,  and  representatives  of 
the  people  of  the  Vircin  Islands  have  ex^ 
pressed  no  opposition  to  the  continuance 
of  this  office. 

The  other  important  feature  of  S.  450. 
as  amended,  is  the  removal  of  present 
restrictions  and  limitations  on  the  issu- 
ance of  revenue  bonds  and  notes  for  the 
financing  of  needed  public  improve- 
ments. The  present  restriction  of  S30 
million  on  the  issuance  of  revenue  bonds 
of  which  not  more  than  SIO  million  may 
be  outstanding  at  any  one  time,  and  the 
limitation   that   such   bonds   shall   bear 
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interest,  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than  5  per- 
cent per  annum  are  unrealistic  in  light 
of  current  bond  market  requirements 
and  conditions.  It  is  the  committee's 
position  that  continued  prostress  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  requires  the  removal  of 
such  limitations. 

Mr  Speaker,  again  I  must  say  that 
during  my  tenure  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  en  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. I  have  come  to  know  the  people  of 
the  Virttin  Islands  ver>-  well.  I  respect 
their  judgment,  and  I  know  they  are 
ready,  anxious,  and  capable  of  exercising 
the  privilege  to  elect  their  own  chief 
executive  and  assume  a  greater  respon- 
sibility in  the  government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  recommends 
the  enactment  of  S.  450.  as  amended. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  a.s  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ;  ise  in  supF>ort  of  S.  450. 
a.s  amended,  the  Virgin  Islands  Elective 
Governor  Act. 

As  the  chaimian  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Territorial  and  Insular  Affairs.  I.  too. 
have  come  to  know  and  respect  the  abili- 
ties and  judgment  of  the  people  of  the 
Virgin  Islands.  I  would,  again,  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,   the   gentleman   from   Colorado 

i  Mr.    ASPINALL  1 . 

Mr.  Speaker.  S.  450  is  similar  to  H.R. 
11777.  passed  by  the  House  on  May  16, 
1968.  providing  for  the  popular  election 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Unfortunately,  a  conference  on  the 
differences  between  the  bills  passed  by 
both  Houses  was  not  agreed  upon  prior 
to  the  adjournment  of  the  89th  Congress. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Territorial  and 
Insular  Affairs  conducted  field  hearings 
on  S  450  and  H.R.  7330  in  June  1967. 
Additional  hearings  were  conducted  here 
in  VVa;5hingt3n.  DC.  These  hearings  con- 
clusively established  the  desire  of  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  assume  a 
greater  responsibility  in  the  government 
of  the  islands  by  electing  their  own  chief 
executive.  The  capacity  of  these  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  participate  in  the  proc- 
esses of  local  self-government  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner  is  borne  out  by  the 
record  of  their  progress  under  the  nu- 
merous enactments  of  the  Congress  which 
have  provided  greater  self-government 
for  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Especially  I  wish  to  commend  my  col- 
league on  the  minority  side,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Maryland,  who 
was  with  us.  always  with  a  significant 
number  in  attendance  at  all  times  in  the 
subcommittee,  at  the  field  hearings  con- 
ducted in  the  Virgin  Islands.  All  who  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  this  legislation 
were  heard,  and  the  overwhelming  judg- 
ment of  those  who  were  heard  was  that 
the  time  had  come  to  provide  for  the 
popular  election  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

I  might  add,  while  there  has  been  no 
reference  made  t^^all  the  additional  views 
expressed  on  this  legislation  and  on  the 
previous  bill,  covering  Guam,  I  believe 
one  set  of  individual  views  deserves  some 
comment. 

As  a  New  Yorker.  I  want  to  call  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House  to  the 


additional  views  expressed  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  the  Honorable  Theodore  R. 
KupFERMAN,  as  .set  forth  on  page  41  of 
the  report. 

Members  will  see  that  while  he  has 
worked  vigorously  and  effectively  for  the 
production  of  this  legislation  we  have 
in  a  sense  the  "Swan  Song"  of  a  fine 
member  of  our  subcommittee,  for  Con- 
gressman KuPFERM.AN  indicates  he  will 
not  be  with  us  when  this  bill  is  to  be 
signed,  as  hopefully  it  will  be  signed,  and 
although  he  will  have  very  many  de- 
manding duties  he  indicates  he  will  be 
pleased  to  be  present  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands to  attend  the  inauguration  in  1971. 

Those  are  very  important  additional 
views,  which  indicate  how  it  is  always  a 
pleasure  for  an  American  to  visit  with 
his  countrymen  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 
It  there  should  be  any  doubt  whatsoever 
about  whether  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  are  ready  to  govern  themselves, 
that  doubt  will  be  dissipated  by  travel  to 
that  area. 

The  provisions  of  S.  450.  as  amended, 
extend  the  principles  of  full  local  .self- 
government  to  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  in  accordance  with  their  ex- 
pressed desires  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Sections  1.  2.  and  3  of  the  bill  amend 
the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  remove  the  limitations  on  both 
regular  and  special  sessions  of  the  legis- 
lature: revise  the  number  of  members 
required  for  a  quorum  of  the  legislature; 
and  eliminates  the  Presidential  veto  over 
territorial  legislation. 

Section  4  contains  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  which  provides  for  the 
popular  election  of  the  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands for  a  term  of  4  years.  This  .section 
IJrovides  that  the  first  election  shall  be 
lield  on  November  3.  1970.  and  every  4 
years  thereafter.  The  bill  defines  the 
scope  of  their  authority  and  sets  out  the 
duties  and  qualifications  of  their  offices. 
The  bill  also  provides  that  an  elected 
Governor  may  serve  two  full  successive 
terms  but  is  not  again  eligible  to  hold 
the  office  until  one  full  term  has  inter- 
vened. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
removal  of  a  Governor  by  the  process  of 
recall  at  a  referendum  election,  and  sec- 
tion 6  repeals  the  positions  of  adminis- 
trative assistants  in  St.  John  and  St. 
Croix. 

The  bill  in  section  7  sets  forth  the  line 
of  succession  in  the  event  of  a  temporary 
or  permanent  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Governor  or  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  deletes  the  require- 
ment of  Secretarial  approval  on  the  es- 
tablisliment  of  a  new  department  or 
agency  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

In  addition,  section  8  provides  for  the 
popular  election  of  members  of  school 
boards  and  boards  of  elections  if  such 
entities  have  been  duly  organized  by  the 
government  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  continues  the 
office  of  the  Government  Comptroller  for 
the  Virgin  Islands,  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  who  shall  be  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  tlie  Interior.  This  section  sets  forth 


the   duties   and    responsibilities   of   the 
officer' 

Section  10  of  the  bill  requires  that  sal- 
aries and  allowances  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  shall  be  paid  by  the 
government  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Section  11  provides  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  amend- 
ments there  to  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  in  the  Virgin  Islands  to  the 
extent  not  inconsistent  with  the  status 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  as  an  unincorpo- 
rated territory  of  tlie  United  States. 

Section  12  of  the  bill  provides  the  Pres- 
ident with  authority  to  call  upon  local 
and  Federal  forces  in  cfi.ses  of  insurrec- 
tion or  similar  emergency. 

Section  13  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  .shall  have  ','eneral  admin- 
istrative supervision  of  all  matters  af- 
fecting the  Virgin  Islands  which  are  not 
the  program  responsibility  of  other  Fed- 
eral departments  or  agencies. 

Section  14  repeals  a  provision  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands concerning  the  annual  report  ot 
the  Comptroller  General  which  is  re- 
tained in  section  9(j)  of  the  bill. 

Section  15  contains  another  principal 
feature  of  the  bill.  This  section  deletes 
the  debt  restrictions  and  interest  rate 
limitations  on  the  issuance  of  revenue 
bonds  and  notes  for  needed  public  im- 
provements. 

S.  450.  as  amended,  involves  no  addi- 
tional Federal  expenditures  and  should 
in  fact  result  in  a  i-eduction  of  Federal 
costs,  because  the  bill  requires  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  assume 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  costs  of  the 
territorial  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily  endorse 'the 
legislation  and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  450. 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  Governor  of  the  Virpir. 
Islands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  450,  as  amended,  basically  does  three 
things.  The  bill  provides  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  on  November  3,  1970.  and  ever.\ 
4  years  thereafter.  S.  450,  as  amended, 
sets  forth  the  qualifications  for  office,  the 
authority  and  duties  of  the  offices,  pro- 
vides for  the  removal  of  the  Governor  by 
the  recall  process  and  sets  out  the  line 
of  succession  in  the  event  of  a  temporaiT 
or  permanent  vacancy  in  the  office  o: 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior of  a  Government  Comptroller  for 
the  Virgin  Islands,  who  shall  be  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  This  provision  of  the  bill 
revises  the  law  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment, tenure,  and  duties  of  the  present 
position  of  Government  Comptroller. 

The  third  thing  S.  450.  as  amended, 
does,  is  to  remove  the  present  restrictions 
of  the  law  regarding  the  issuance  of  rev- 
enue bonds  and  notes  for  the  purpose  c.i 
financing  public  improvements  in  th: 
Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  equal 
in  importanfce  to  the  legislation  provid- 
ing for  the  popular  election  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Guam.  It  is  important  because 
the  Congress  of   the   United  States  is 
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taking  action  which  has  not  been  the 
usual  course  of  action  by  the  Congress, 
throughout  our  history-,  as  it  relates  to 
the  unincorporated  territories  of  the 
United  Stales.  In  the  past,  except  for 
Puerto  Rico,  Congress  has  always  re- 
quired that  a  territory  of  the  United 
States  achieve  the  status  of  Statehood 
before  providing  for  the  popular  election 
of  the  Governor. 

Today,  the  House  is  asked  to  depart 
from  its  usual  course  of  action  and  pass 
S.  450.  as  amended,  providing  for  the 
popular  election  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Tiie  passage  and  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  will  mark  a 
liistoric  occasion  for  56.000  Virgin  Is- 
landers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  v.ith 
the  pa.ssage  of  this  legislation  our  con- 
tinued relationship  u-ith  the  people  of 
the  Virgin  Lslands  will  bring  us  into  a 
luUer  and  closer  relationship  in  the  years 
ahead. 

S.  450.  as  amended,  is  similar  to  legis- 
lation ijassed  by  the  House  in  the  89th 
Congress  providing  for  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. I  supported  the  jjassage  of  that 
legislation  and  I  urge  the  Hou.se  to  pass 
-S.  450.  as  amended. 

Before  we  close  the  record  with  the 
passage  of  this  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation. I  would  like  to  express  my  com- 
mendation for  the  dedicated  .service  ren- 
dered to  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
by  one  who  is  not  a  public  official  but  as 
•he  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Virgin 
I.slands  Daily  News,  Mr.  Ariel  Melchior. 
;s  nevertheless  a  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant. 

His  newspaper  was  of  great  assistance  , 
in  focusing  attention  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on 
this  bill  and  enabling  us  to  improve  it  in 
many  respects.  I  have  specific  reference 
to  the  original  terms  of  the  bill  that  was 
introduced  in  the  89th  Congress,  which 
would  have  provided  that  the  Governor 
•K  elected  in  this  year,  1968.  If  elected  in 
this  year,  liis  election  would  have  coin- 
cided with  the  Presidential  election.  It 
.lust  so  happens  that  the  present  Gover- 
nor of  the  Virgin  Islands  has  been  in 
that  office  for  almost  8  years.  I  think  we 
liave  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  election 
iiad  been  held  this  year,  he  would  have 
ueen  elected  as  the  first  elected  Governor, 
making  a  total  of  12  years.  This  is  4  years 
more  than  we  allow  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Moreover,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
Virgin  Islands  Daily  News  has  been  effec- 
iive  in  .seeing  to  it  that  some  changes 
'.vere  brought  about  which  I  believe  were 
to  the  benefit  not  only  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  but  to  any  country,  particularly 
ciur  own.  interested  in  the  democratic 
processes.  The  paper  did  this  by  calling 
attention  to  the  liousecleaning  that  needs 
to  be  done  when  people  begin  to  think 
they  are  above  the  laws  of  the  land.  It 
■.'as  as  a  result  of  the  charges  by  the  edi- 
tor of  this  newspaper  that  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  made  an  investiga- 
tion and  found  violations  of  the  Hatch 
.•\ct  during  the  last  municipal  election  in 
1966.  This  involved  a  number  of  Govern- 
ment officials  and  one  a  member  of  the 
Governor's  cabinet.  This  newspaper  took 
the  position  that  all  the  officials  who  are 


subject  to  the  Hatch  Act  had  been  duly 
notified  and  warned  as  to  what  might 
happen  if  they  participated  in  elections. 
I  can  only  say  that  I  am  a  little  dis- 
appointed in  the  U.S.  Attorney  General 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  when  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  determined  after  a 
full  investigation  that  several  persons 
had  violated  the  law.  there  was  no  pros- 
ecution of  those  alleged  to  be  guilty. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  some  of  the 
things  that  the  Virgin  Islands  Daily 
News  called  to  our  attention  caused  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  take  a  look  at 
the  claims  of  irregularities  in  the  elec- 
tion, I  have  no  objection  to  any  political 
body  in  the  Virgin  Islands  or  in  this 
couati-y  waeing  a  campaign  for  the  elec- 
tion of  their  officials.  I  do  believe  that 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  people  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  or  anywhere  else  to 
conduct  their  elections  in  the  proper 
manner.  Tliis  paper  wa'.:ed  a  compaign 
against  the  common  practice  of  building 
a  machine  through  the  wholesale  ap- 
pointment of  uncla.ssified  workers  just 
before  an  election.  They  di.scovnred  and 
charged  that  more  than  800  p.-^rsons  were 
on  the  government  payrolls  through  po- 
litical appointments.  But  as  a  result  of 
the  action  on  the  part  of  this  paper  the 
Governor  corrected  a  lot  of  the  practices 
which  had  been  in  effect  for  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time.  As  a  result,  the  islands  be- 
came an  object  of  .study  by  a  personnel 
.study  team,  and  the  number  of  persons 
owing  their  careers  and  livelihood  to  ex- 
ecutive whim  was  drastically  reduced. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  battles 
wased  by  the  Virgin  Island  Daily  News 
was  against  a  legislative  act  which  would 
have  required  i:)olitical  aspirants  to  take 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  specific  politi- 
cal party.  Allied  with  the  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  the  Daily  News  assisted  in  bring- 
ing a  test  case  in  the  district  court.  This 
act  passed  by  a  majority  in  the  legisla- 
ture and  opposed  by  the  minority,  was 
declared  imconstitutional  and  the  deci- 
sion was  upheld  by  the  third  circuit  court 
of  appeals. 

I  think  this  is  a  tremendous  credit  to 
a  newspaper  which  has  served  the  people 
in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  pub- 
lic press. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  hope  that  if 
this  legislation  is  passed  that  the  editor 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  Daily  News  will  con- 
tinue his  strong  editorial  stand  on  mat- 
ters which  he  feels  are  informative  to 
the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  because 
they.  too.  are  American  citizens  and  are 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  good  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  this  bill  will  pass 
not  only  in  this  body  but  will  pass  by  a 
convincing  vote  in  the  other  body  and 
that  we  can  look  forward  toward  the 
inauguration  of  a  duly  elected  Governor 
and  other  public  officials  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  in  1970. 

Tlius  will  dawn  a  new  day  and  a  new 
era  in  the  Virgin  Islands  for  all  of  its 
people.  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  Vircin 
Islands  Daily  News  has  contributed  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  political  maturity 
of  the  Virgin  I.slands.  And  I  hope  that 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Melchior.  its 
publisher-founder,  that  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands Daily  News  will  continue  to  main- 
tain that  vigilance,  characteristic  of  the 


free  press  of  our  land,  to  insure  good, 
clean,  efficient,  and  democratic  govern- 
ment in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
now  before  us  provides  lor  the  elective 
Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  As  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  note,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs made  a  concentrated  effort  to  make 
S.  450  conform  to  the  fullest  extent  j^rac- 
ticable  with  the  Guam  elective  Governor 
bill.  While  we  recognized  the  phy.sical 
and  cultural  differences  between  the  two 
island  territories,  we  also  realized  the 
importance  of  establishing  a  uniform 
jiolicy  with  respect  to  each  of  them. 

Under  the  terms  of  S.  450.  as  amended 
:;nd  recommended  by  the  committee,  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  will  be  per- 
mitted to  elect  their  own  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  beginning  in  1970. 
Since  1954.  when  the  Organic  Act  author- 
ized the  establishment  ot  the  legislature, 
the  people  have  been  electing  their  own 
legislature  and  a  healthy  political  en- 
vironment has  emerged.  In  the  .vears 
ahead,  it  seems  apparent  that,  by  en- 
abling the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to 
elect  their  own  Governor,  we  can  expect 
to  see  highly  competitive  elections  for 
the  highest  public  office  in  the  territory. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  chief  executives  ap- 
Ijointed  by  the  President  in  recent  years 
have  been  selected  Irom  the  jieople  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  they  have  .served 
effectively.  We  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  in  the  years  ahead  the  i>eople 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  will  a.ssurne  this 
serious  responsibility  and  elect  the  most 
capable  of  their  ijolitical  leaders  as  their 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Another  important  provision  of  this 
legislation  removes  the  present  unreal- 
istic restrictions  with  respect  to  revenue 
obligations.  At  the  present  time,  there  is 
a  limitation  of  .S30  million  on  the  issu- 
ance of  revenue  obligations  sold  to  the 
public.  Not  more  than  $10  million-inay  be 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  for  public 
improvements  other  than  water  and 
jjower  projects.  This,  of  cour.se.  severely 
limits  the  ability  of  the  government  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  to  finance  its  needed 
public  improvements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  and  we  should 
not  compare  these  territorial  areas  of 
the  United  States  with  the  States,  They 
are  a  unique  element  in  our  .system,  but 
we  cannot  expect  them  to  exist  in  a  void 
or  to  be  insulated  from  some  of  the  same 
problems  which  beset  our  States.  The 
second  major  element  in  S.  450.  as 
amended,  will  enable  the  government  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  to  issue  revenue  bonds 
at  competitive  interest  rates.  It  will.  aLso. 
enable  the  territoiy  to  is.sue  bonds  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  limitations  imposed  by 
the  public  need  for  the  facilities  to  be 
financed  and  by  the  sufficiency  of  the 
revenues  to  secure  the  obligations. 

I  am  i^leased  to  join  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee  in  support  of  S.  450.  as 
amended,  and  I  urge  its  approval  by  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  question  is  on  thp  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  TMr. 
Carey]  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  S.  450,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof*  the 
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rules   were   suspended   and   the   bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  de- 
sirinc  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  -^xtend  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tiie  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There   was   no   objection. 


FARM     REAL     ESTATE     LOANS     ON 
LEASED    LAND.S    IN    HAWAII 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  I  H.R.  .15562  >  to  extend  the  ex- 
piration date  of  the  act  of  September 
19,  1966. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:     I 

H.R.  15562 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  ajid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ajnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entUled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated F.irmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1361  to  authorize  loans  by  the  Secretary  of 
.■\siriculture  on  le.isehold  interest  In  Hawaii. 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  September 
19.  1966  1 80  Stat.  809  i ,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "June  30.  1968"  .md  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "June  30.  1970. '" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond dem.anded? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  happy  to  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consimie  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  [Mr.  M.msunaga]. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  15562,  a  bill  which  I 
introduced  to  continue  for  2  years, 
through  June  30.  1970,  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  89-586  which  make  lessee- 
operators  of  farmland  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii  eligible  for  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  loan  program.  Before  I 
speak  about  the  bill,  however.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Speaker,  the  chairman  of  the 
Comnrittee  on  Agriculture  Mr.  PoageI. 
and  the  mem'oers  of  that  committee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  making  the 
immediate  consideration  of  my  bill  pos- 
sible. 

The  need  for  the  legislation  is  stated 
in  the  committee  report,  and  I  quote: 

Bec.iuse  of  a  land-tenure  system  peculiar 
to  Hawaii,  there  is  virtually  no  farmland  in 
the  State  avail.ible  for  purchase  In  fee  simple. 
For  generations,  most  erf  the  farmland  in 
Hawaii  has  been  held  under  an  entailed 
status  which  permits  its  transfer  only  on  a 
lease  basis.  Many  of  these  leases  run  for  99 
or  55  years.  The  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961  authorizes  real 
estate  loans  only  to  owners  or  prospective 
owners  of  farmlands  in  fee.  Therefore,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  Hawaii  is  barred  from 
participation  in  the  real  estate  loan  provision 
of  this  law. 

The  success  of  the  farm  loan  progr?Jii 
under  Public  Law  89-586  is  evidenced  by 


figures  which  were  furnished  my  office 
recently  by  the  Fanners  Home  Admin- 
istration. In  fiscal  year  1967.  actually 
over  a  period  of  a  little  more  than  9 
months,  five  loans  were  approved  and  a 
total  amount  of  3125,000  was  disbursed 
under  this  statutory  authority.  In  fiscal 
year  19C8,  10  loans  totaling  $294,790 
have  already  been  approved  and  dis- 
bursed. However,  seven  other  loan  appli- 
cations have  been  received  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  and  are  still 
in  piocess.  These  seven  applications,  in- 
volving the  sum  of  S232.380,  arc  from 
farmers  who  were  displaced  in  recent 
years  by  the  rapid  urbanization  of  the 
area  which  once  constituted  the  easterly 
fringe  of  the  city  of  Honolulu.  I'hcir  loan 
applications  have  been  completely  devel- 
oped and  revanved  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  but  because  the  tarmer 
applicants  do  not  yet  hold  the  requisite 
leases  in  a  new  agricultural  tract  the 
loans  cannot  be  consummated. 

The  delay  in  the  issuance  of  individual 
leases  to  these  farmers,  who  belong  to  an 
association  called  Kamilcnui  Farmers 
Coopfrative,  named  after  Kamllonui 
Valley  where  the  new  a:,'ricuUural  tract 
is  located,  has  been  the  result  of  pro- 
longed negotiations  involving  at  least 
four  different  parties.  The  farmland  is 
held  in  fee  by  the  Bernice  P.  Bishop 
Estate.  The  trustees  of  the  Bishop  Estate 
have  been  negotiating  with  the  developer, 
the  Kaiser  Hawaii-Kai  Development  Co., 
winch  in  turn  has  been  negotiating  with 
the  farmers  cooperative.  Some  80  acres 
have  been  .set  aside  for  this  agricultural 
tract  and  it  is  planned  to  create  approxi- 
mately 27  2'j-acre  minimum  larm  lots. 
City  and  coimty  regulations  require  that 
the  agricultural  tract  must  receive  the 
approval  of  the  city  and  county  planning 
department,  and  either  tract  improve- 
ments completed  or  bonds  posted  guar- 
anteeing such  completion  before  leases 
can  be  issued  by  tiie  Bishop  Estate  to  the 
individual  farmers. 

In  spite  of  every  effort  now  being  made 
by  all  parties  concerned  to  expedite  the 
negotiations  in  order  that  individual 
leases  could  be  issued,  it  appears  unlikely 
that  the  farmer-applicants  will  have 
their  individual  leases  before  June  30, 
1968,  when  Public  Law  89-586  expires. 

I  have  also  been  informed  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  seven  farmers  whose  loan 
applications  are  pending  under  existing 
law.  other  lessee-operators  of  farmlands 
in  Hawaii  would  probably  submit  appli- 
cations for  loans  if  this  law  is  extended. 

These  displaced  farmers  formerly  sup- 
plied much  of  the  fresh  vegetable  re- 
quirements of  the  military  as  well  as  the 
civilian  population  on  the  Island  of 
Oahu.  Because  of  Hawaii's  insularity,  the 
production  of  vegetables  at  former  levels 
is  necessaiy  to  avoid  the  disastrous  con- 
seqeunces  which  could  flow  during  an 
emergency  as  the  result  of  total  reliance 
on  west  coast  sources  of  supply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  emergency 
confronting  this  important  .segment  of 
our  farmer  population,  I  earnestly  re- 
quest unanimous  support  for  the  bill  now 
on  the  floor. 

I  might  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
2  years  ago  this  bill  was  passed  on  the 
Consent  Calendar  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  15562  and  join  in  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Hawaii.  This  bill  is  urgently  needed 
by  the  farmers  of  my  State  who  are  not 
privileged  to  own  their  farming  lands 
in  lee  simple.  If  this  bill  is  not  enacted, 
many  will  be  unable  to  benefit  Irom  the 
loan  provisions  ol  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1961  which  is  hmited 
to  loans  on  tarms  owned  ni  lee. 

This  bill  will  extend  the  present  pro- 
visions of  the  lav.-,  Public  Law  89-586. 
for  2  additional  years  through  June  30. 
1970.  These  loans  will  be  limited  to  farm- 
ers who  cannot  acquire  lee  .simple  title 
to  tiieir  lands,  who  pro\ide  adequate 
security  lor  the  loans,  and  give  adequate 
assurances  of  repayment  of  the  loan. 

A  small  group  of  farmers  known  as 
the  Kamilonui  Farmers  Cooperative  are 
especially  affected  by  this  legislation. 
These  farmers  were  displaced  from  their 
farms  by  residential  development,  but 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  .secure  ad- 
joining lands  specially  zoned  for  farm- 
ing purposes. 

Negotiations  of  the  lea.se  terms  have 
been  progressing  for  the  past  2  years,  and 
are  presently  in  final  .stages  of  agreement 
However,  it  appears  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  the  loans  to  be  granted  by 
the  present  deadline  of  June  30,  lOoS'f^as 
currently  provided  in  Public  Law  89-586. 
Therefore,  specifically  for  these  groups 
of  farmers,  this  legislation  is  urgently 
needed.  I  am  certain  that  there  are  also 
others  affected  by  this  cutoff  date.  An  ex- 
tension to  June  30.  1970.  is  necessary  and 
I  believe  will  greatly  promote  tne  grant- 
ing of  be:iefits  of  this  program  to  farm- 
ers in  my  State  of  Hawaii. 

.*\s  the  committee  report  of  H.R.  15562 
so  well  states,  the  land  tenure  sv.stcm  in 
Hawaii  is  unique  in  this  countr>',  and 
based  on  that.  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
proper  for  this  Congress  to  take  .special 
cognizance  of  this  and  pass  this  lesis- 
lation  in  order  to  assure  that  the  benefits 
of  the  Farm  Home  Administration  Act 
will  be  available  to  all  farmers  in  thi.s 
country,  including  the  State  of  Hawaii 

I  urge  this  House  to  pass  this  bill,  and 
ask  that  every  effort  be  expended  to  as^- 
sure  its  final  enactment  prior  to  June  30. 
1968. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman for  her  contribution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
^u-^entleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  siladly  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  is  able 
to  make  an  estimate,  when  does  he  think 
it  will  be  pos.sible  to  end  the  land  tenur? 
.system  in  Hawaii? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  there  have 
been  many  attempts  made  to  break  up 
the  .so-called  land  tenure  system  of 
Hawaii,  without  too  much  success.  The 
attempts  have  been  without  success  be- 
cause the  farmers  themselves  have  not 
been  too  much  in  favor  of  breaking  up 
the  system,  the  reason  being  that  under 
a  long  lease  .system,  under  which  they 
now  operate,  they  can  spend  the  money 
for  the  capitalization  of  improvements 
rather  than  on  the  purchase  of  land 
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Because  the  leases  run  up  to  1)9  years. 
they  feel  that  it  is  a  better  system. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  would  not 
advocate  this  .system  for  Iowa  or  Okla- 
homa or  Georuia,  would  he? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  will  definitely  not 
advocate  such  a  tenure  system  for  other 
States  of  the  Union. 

But.  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  prepared 
.statement,  we  have  inherited  this  pecu- 
liar .system  which  you  find  only  in  the 
youngest  State  in  the  Union.  Hawaii. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  that  many  ten- 
ant farmers  in  the  State  of  Iowa  would 
like  to  be  able  to  avail  them.selves  of 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loans,  but 
iliev  cannot  do  .so. 

Mr.    MATSUNAGA.   I    appreciate   the 
.suggestion  of  the  '-cntleman  Itom  Iowa. 
Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  con.sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  2  years  aso  I  supported 
this  legislation  both  in  the  committee 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  think 
It  has  been  su?ce.ssful. 
I  am  in  support  of  the  leui.slation  today. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
"entleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  has  been  the  ex- 
perience on  the  repayment  ot  Farm  .Ad- 
ministration loans  in  Hawaii? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  think  it  has  been  just 
as  good  as  it  has  been  anywhere  else.  On 
the  repayment  of  loans  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  ever  since  its  in- 
i  :n:tion  the  repayment  of  loans  has  been 
t  xcpptionally  good  and  I  think  in  Hawaii 
It  has  been  ju.st  as  good  as  anywhere  else. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert ) .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  15562? 

The  question  was   taken:    and    'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in   favcr  thereof*. 
ib.e  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Air.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
imssed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
•bjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


potatoes  and  iwtato  products  that  are 
made  available  to  the  consumer. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  TONIGHT  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.   15030 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
'inanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
nn  Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight 
lonight  to  file  a  report  on  H.R.  15030, 
to  enable  potato  growers  to  finance  a 
nationally  coordinated  research  and  pro- 
motion program  to  improve  their  com- 
petitive position  and  expand  their  mar- 
kets for  potatoes  by  increasing  consumer 
acceptance  of  such  potatoes  and  potato 
products  and  by  improving  the  quality  of 


WHOLESOME  MEAT  ACT  PROVIDING 
PROTECTION   TO   CONSUMERS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  lliere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  .SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  27  NUC  nev.s  commentator  Chet 
Huntlev  broadcast  an  editorial  against 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967  in 
which  he  stated,  among  other  things, 
that  the  new  law  is  a  farce.  I  objected 
to  Huntley's  editorial  because  it  was 
completely  biased  and  included  errone- 
ous statements  and  al.so  because  Hunt- 
ley failed  to  reveal  to  his  listeners  that 
he  has  a  close  corporate  relationship 
with  persons  who  were  affected  oy  pas- 
.sage  of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  on 
April  1. 

NBC  has  provided  me  with  network 
time  to  respond,  and  my  reply  to  Hunt- 
ley will  be  carried  this  afternoon  on 
NJBC  radio's  ragular  -Perspective  on  the 
News"  program.  In  my  reply,  which  was 
taped  early  Friday  afternoon.  I  stated 
that  Federal  and  State  ofticials  already 
have  closed  21  meal  plants  as  a  result 
of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act,  I  knew  at 
that  time  that  the  figure  was  a  conserva- 
tive estimate,  but  it  now  turns  out  that 
it  was  even  more  conservative  than  I 
had  thought. 

While  complete  information  is  still  not 
available,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  now  reported  that  at  least 
49  slaughtering  and  processing  plants 
have  been  closed  down  since  December 
15.  1967.  when  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
became  law.  These  include  plants  closed 
by  State  officials  who  were  spurred  into 
action  because  Federal  officials,  under 
an  emergency  provision  of  the  law.  had 
desicnated  them  as  potentially  .so  bad  as 
to  clearly  endanger  public  health.  Stale 
officials  agreed  that  the  conditions  were 
so  bad  that  these  49  plants  should  be 
closed  and  this  should  completely  refute 
those  who  have  been  claiming  there  was 
nothing  wrong  and  that  the  law  was  not 
needed. 

The  plants  which  were  shut  down  were 
doing  business  only  within  one  State 
and,  without  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act. 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  they 
would  still  be  in  operation.  Under  the 
new  law.  the  States  arc  given  a  minimum 
of  2  years  to  bring  their  inspection  pro- 
grams for  intrastate  plants  up  to  Federal 
standards.  During  this  interim  period, 
however,  intrastate  plants  are  required 
to  meet  certain  minimum  requirements 
with  regard  to  .sanitation,  adequate  in- 
spection procedures  and  control  of  harm- 
ful additives  in  order  to  avoid  endanger- 
ing the  public  health.  It  is  this  emer- 
gency provision  in  the  new  law  which  has 
provided    the    authority    and    incentive 


needed   to   shut  down   these  hazardous 
plants. 

The  finding  of  such  conditions  as  to 
require  the  closing  of  these  plants  should 
be  enough  to  refute  critics  who  claim  that 
the  new  law  is  not  needed.  In  Connecti- 
cut, according  to  USDA  reports,  a 
slaughtering  plant  was  closed  because  of 
failure  to  control  condemned,  diseased 
carcasses  v.hich  had  been  marked  in- 
spected and  passed  and  becau.se  spoiled 
meat  byproducts  were  present  in  the 
cooler.  In  Delaware,  a  .-lau^ihtering  and 
processing  plant  was  clo.sed  becau.se  con- 
tan-iinated  water  wa.s  beintr  used  iii  pro- 
ducing products  for  human  consumption. 
In  addition  to  action  taken  asainst  such 
plants  as  these,  the  information  now 
available  indicates  that  many  intrastate 
plants  are  correctin-g  improper  conditions 
that  existed  prior  to  the  pas.sage  of  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act. 

The  latest  USDA  reports  also  revfal 
that  more  than  300  cutting  and  boning 
plants,  which  come  under  the  immediate 
provisions  of  the  new  law-,  have  failed  to 
meet  Federal  .standards.  Prior  to  pa.ssage 
of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act.  lhe.se  plants 
could  do  business  in  interstate  commerce 
without  being  federally  m.spccted.  Now. 
however,  they  are  required  to  have  Fed- 
eral inspection  before  .shipping  meal 
across  State  lines.  According  to  informa- 
tion from  USDA.  516  cuttina  and  boning 
plants  have  been  granted  Federal  in.spec- 
tion  and  applications  from  o04  were  re- 
jected or  canceled. 

The  Wholesome  Meat  Act  has  been  law 
for  only  6  months,  but  already  it  i.s  pro- 
viding valuable  protection  to  the  Amer- 
ican con.sumer.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
critics  who  are  trying  to  di.scredit  it  and 
other  consumer  protection  legislation.  As 
I  said  in  my  reply  to  Mr.  Huntley,  the 
fight  for  clean  meat  is  not  over  and 
American  con.sumers  dare  not  relax. 


THE  LUNATICS  GO  FREE 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FOLTNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  events 
of  the  past  few  weeks  have  served  to 
crystallize  for  many  of  us  what  we  have 
feared  for  a  much  longer  time.  By  this  I 
mean  the  altitude  of  permissiveness 
abroad  in  our  country  that  threatens  to 
bring  it  crashing  down  upon  our  heads 
unless  a  change  in  direction  is  made  and 
made  swiftly. 

I  am  speaking  not  only  of  the  criminal 
who  goes  unpunished,  not  because  he  is 
unapprehended  but  because  his  rights 
are  valued  above  his  victim's.  I  am 
speaking  also  of  the  attitude  that  pre- 
vails among  all  levels  and  all  segments 
of  American  society. 

This  attitude  seems  to  say:  "Get 
modern.  This  is  the  20th  century.  You 
cannot  expect  us  to  accept  values  of 
another  day." 

In  short,  this  attitude  says:  "Anything 
goes." 
Well,  we  have  seen  ihe  results  of  this 
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peculiar  form  of  thinking.  We  have  seen 
it  in  the  cruel  deaths  of  Senator  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  and  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
We  have  seen  it  also  in  the  daily  record 
of  the  violent  crimes  in  which  lesser 
known  but  no  less  human  individuals 
are  the  victims. 

The  entire  problem  is  discussed 
briefly  but  lucidly  in  a  column  by,  of  all 
people,  a  sports  columnist  for  the  Los 
Ansreles  Times.  He  is  Jim  Murray,  who 
needs  no  introduction  to  readers  of  the 
sports  pages. 

In  order  that  all  my  colleagues  mie;ht 
have  a  chance  to  read  his  pointed  and 
poignant  observations,  under  unanimous 
consent  I  insert  in  the  Record  his 
column  of  June  6.  1968: 
The  Violent  St.ates  op  America  :    A  Nation 

IN"    Sl'RGERY 

I  By  Jim  Murray »        I 
Lake  Tahoe — I  was  going  to  write  to  you 
.ibout  fun  and  games  today — a  golf  match 
on  .1  sylvan  lake,  a  track  meet  in  a  municipal 
amphitheater. 

But  OBce  again  America  the  Beautiful  has 
taken  a -bullet  to  the  groin  The  country  is 
in  surgery.  The  Violent  States  of  America. 
One  bullet  is  mightier  than  one  million 
votes. 

It's  not  a  Democracy.  It's  a  Lunacy  A  coun- 
try that  shrinks  from  punishing  its  criminals, 
disciplining  its  children,  locking  up  its  mad. 
Its  like  ,»n  .animal  that  disregards  its  senses. 
It's  a  lamb  defending  the  lion's  right  to  eat  it. 
Democracy  is  in  the  cross-hairs.  The  Assas- 
sination Party  wins  elections  without  going 
In  a  primary  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  chosen  in  a  hardware  store,  a  mail 
order  catalogue.  We  blame  Dallas,  but  it's  no 
good.  It  happens  everywhere  Memphis.  Los 
Angeles.  The  United  States. 

We  quarantine  the  good,  the  reliable,  the 
honest.  We  keep  a  24-hour  watch  on  the 
trustworthy,  but  get  a  habeas  corpus  to  let 
anarchy  loose. 

Freedom  In  being  gunned  down.  The  "right" 
to  murder  is  the  ultimate  right  in  this  coun- 
try Sloth  is  a  virtue.  Patriotism  Is  a  sin.  Con- 
serv,itlon  is  an  anachronism.  God  is  over  30 
years  old.  Tc  be  young  Is  the  only  religion — 
as  if  it  were  .i  hard-won  virtue.  "Decency"  is 
dirty  feet,  a  scorn  for  work.  "Love"  is  some- 
thing you  need  penicillin  for.  "Love""  Is 
handing  a  flower  to  a  naked  young  man  with 
vermin  In  his  hair  while  your  mother  sits 
home  with  a  broken  heart.  You  "love" 
strangers,  not  parents. 

I  will  be  severely  criticized,  even  ridi- 
culed for  crying  out.  -"Lousy  sportswriter. 
what  does  he  knoW"  I  can  hear  It  said  "Who 
does  he  think  he  is,  Paul  HarveV"  "Pulton 
J.  Murray."'  still  others  will  sneer"  This  is  the 
20th  Century,  they  will  say.  not  Disneyland 
Well.  Its  getting  to  look  more  like  the  Cave 
Man  Era  every  day  from  this  seat.  Americans 
who  have  a  podium  should  use  it. 

I  like  people  with  curtains  on  the  window, 
not  people  with  ""pads."  The  next  guy  that 
calls  money  "bread"  should  be  paid  off  In 
whole  wheat.  I'm  sick  of  being  told  I  should 
try  to  "understand"  evil.  Should  a  canary 
"understand"'   a   cat? 

These  are  some  of  the  things,  it  seems  to 
me.  that  has  put  blood  on  the  walls  of 
America.  The  next  funeral  procession  will 
be  for  the  Republic  Itself.  The  American 
Dream  will  be  rolling  up  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
behind  the  roll  of  drums.  It  will  "be  burled  in 
Arlington.  The  Constitution  was  never  con- 
ceived as  a  shield  for  degeneracy  You  start 
out  burning  the  flag  and  you  end  up  burning 
Detroit.  You  do  away  with  the  death  penalty 
for  everyone  but  presidential  candidates — 
and  Presidents.  The  national  symbol  is  not 
the  eagle,  lt"s  the  catafalque. 

The  point  of  the  countrv  Is  Fear.  The  re- 
bellion is  against  good.  Men  of  God  become 
men  of   the  Mob.   The  National   -Anthem   is 


a  scream  In  the  night.  Americans  can't  walk 
in  their  own  parks,  get  on  their  own  buses. 
They  have  to  cage  themselves. 

"Get  off  your  knees,  America!"'  people  cry, 
but  it  is  Ignored.  Bare  your  teeth,  they  say. 
Threaten  to  flght  back"  The  lion  bares  his 
teeth  and  the  jackals  slink  away  A  cowering 
animal  invites  attack.  But  Ainerlca  is  not 
listening. 

These  are  the  things,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
put  a  young  senator,  a  servant  of  his  people 
into  the  shadow  of  death.  A  young,  vigorous 
country  is  immobilized  by  bumper  stickers, 
slogans,  neurotic  students  with  their  feet 
on  desks  they  couldn't  make,  pulling  down 
universities  they  wouldn't  know  how  to  re- 
build. 

It  all  begins  with  that,  the  deification  of 
drifters,  wastrels,  poltroons — insolent  i^uests 
at  the  gracious  table  of  democracy  overturn- 
ing it  on  their  dismayed  hosts. 

What  have  the  Kennedys  ever  done  to  de- 
serve ambuscades  every  five  years  at  the 
hands  of  people  they  ask  only  to  serve"?  What 
apology  can  we  offer  to  a  noble  famllv  except 
to  resolve  to  stop  being  ruled  by  our  refuse. 
our  human  refuse  that  is?  How  many  good 
men  have  to  die  before  we  wrest  weapons 
from  the  terrible  hands  of  our  barbarians. 
demand  respect  for  our  Institutions,  stop 
glorifying  hate? 

Pray  God  our  healers  can  repair  Bobby 
Kennedy.  Who  is  going   to  repair  America? 


ALVIN  LEE  MORSE 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month.  Alvin  Lee  Mor.se.  counsel  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency announced  his  resignation  to  en- 
ter private  law  practice  with  offices  at 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  He  will  also  open  on  office 
in  Atlanta.  Ga. 

While,  of  course,  we  wish  him  well  in 
this  new  undertaking.  Lee  w"ill  be  missed 
by  many  of  us  who  have  known  and 
worked  with  him  over  the  last  4  years. 

I  have  known  Lee  all  of  his  life.  He  was 
born  m  my  hometown,  Griffin,  Ga.,  and 
grew  up  in  Manchester,  a  few  miles  away. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  observe  Lee 
as  he  has  grown  to  manhood,  and  I  have 
follow^ed  his  many  accomplishments  with 
interest  and  pride. 

After  graduating  from  college,  he  ob- 
tained degrees  in  master  of  business  ad- 
ministration and  bachelor  of  laws  from 
Emory  University  in  Atlanta.  He  is  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Korean  w"ar  and  has  held 
major  staff  positions  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Coupled  with  .soimd  mature  judgment, 
his  education  and  experience  in  banking 
and  finance  will  be  invaluable  in  his 
chosen  practice  of  business,  corporate, 
and  banking  law.  He  is  well  qualified  and 
will  perform  a  distinct  service  to  his  fu- 
ture clients.  I  wish  him  w"ell  as  I  know- 
do  many  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
known  and  w^orked  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include 
an  article  from  the  Jime  6,  1968,  edition 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal : 


Washington — Georgian  Lee  Morse,  chief 
counsel  for  the  House  B.-^nking  and  Currency 
Cv^mnilltee.  said  Thursday  that  he  is  resign- 
ing tD  open  law  offices  in  Washington  and 
Atl.inta. 

Mr.  Morse,  37,  has  served  as  counsel  li  t 
the  committee  for  the  past  four  vears.  He 
has  also  worked  with  the  Securities"  and  Ex- 
change Commission  and  the  comptroller  of 
currency. 

There  is  speculation  that  the  move  by  Mr 
Morse  will  make  him  available  for  work  i;. 
the  1968  Democratic  party  campaign. 

"I  expect  to  be  active  in  the  campaign  " 
he  said,  but  added  that  he  had  no  statement 
')ii  presidential  politics  for  the  present. 

A  n:.t;ve  Georgian.  Mr.  Morse  was  born  1:. 
GrifBn  and  grew  up  in  Manchester.  He  re- 
ceived a  ma-.ter's  degree  in  business  and  . 
law  degree  from  Emorv  University  in  Ai- 
I inta. 

Mr.  Mc>rre  said  that  his  piactice  would  ':■.- 
in  -h°  n?lc|  of  business,  corporation,  anci 
banking  law.  "I  plan  to  open  :.n  office  in  At- 
lanta as  well  as  Wa.shlngton."  he  said. 

Tenth  District  US,  Rep.  Robert  G.  Stephp;.- 
Jr.,  D-Ga..  of  Athen.s.  a  member  of  the  Hou^r- 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  praispct 
the  young  Georgian's  work  on  the  committee 

"He  has  dene  a  good  job  during  his  year.- 
with  the  banking  committee  and  we  will  mi.?s 
his  services.""  Rep.  Stephens  said. 

Mr.  Mor.-e  held  one  of  the  highest  star' 
positions  on  Capitol  Hill  occupied  by  a  Geor- 
gian. He  said  his  resignation  would  be  effec- 
tive this  week. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Georf^ia  Bar  .\ssoc:,-- 
tion.  the  federal  bar,  the  American  Bar,  ar.ri 
•he  District  of  Columbia  Bar.  Mr.  Morse  i- 
.il.'o  president  of  the  Automobile  Club  o: 
America.  Inc..  at  Savannah. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  POLICY 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.s.? 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  it  was  my  privilcii'e  to  testify  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  .■: 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  on  the  sub- 
.1ect  of  our  foreign  trade  policy.  My  go-j ; 
friend.  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills,  and  the 
members  of  his  committee  were  most 
cordial  in  their  reception  and  most  gra- 
cious in  permitting  me  to  be  the  first  con- 
gressional witness  to  testify  in  behalf  o: 
a  sound  trade  policy  for  the  people  in  the 
textile  industry. 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
in  America  who  are  directly  or  indirectlv 
dependent  upon  the  American  textile  in- 
dustry for  jobs  have  a  great  stake  in  tlv? 
pending  legislation  relating  to  our  for- 
eign trade  programs,  .vs  a  matter  of  fac. 
the  total  American  economy  is  involve:: 
in  what  this  Congress  will  do  in  legislat- 
ing an  amended  trade  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  my  testimony  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a 
part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point: 
St.atement    of     Hon.     Basil    L.    Whitenep. 
Member  op  Congress,  Before  the  Commit- 
tee  ON   Ways   and   Means   of   the   Hor.sr 
OP  Representatives  o.v  the  Tr.ade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1968  on  June  17.  1968 
Mr.  Whitener.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  graie- 
ful  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
Ways   and   Means   Committee   this   mornir.iz 
As  the  Representative  of  a  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  has  more  textile  manufacturing 
plants  than  any  other  section  of  the  coun- 


try. I  have  a  particular  interest  In  the  prob- 
lems of  the  industry  and  the  nation's  export- 
import  policy. 

I  want  to  commend  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
[or  the  great  Interest  that  you  have  shown 
and  the  Invaltiablp  assistance  that  you  have 
rendered  to  the  American  people  in  the  field 
of  international  trade.  I  am  likewise  grate- 
ful to  the  members  of  your  Committee,  who, 
n.'t  always  agreeing  with  my  views  and  rec- 
ommendations on  import-export  policy,  have 
nevertheless  conscientiously  worked  for  an 
pqiiitable  solution  to  the  many  highly  com- 
plex factors  involved  in  our  international 
trade  relations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  all  know,  the  great 
nirning  point  in  American  trade  policy  took 
place  with  the  adoption  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1934.  The  legislation  was  con- 
ceived and  enacted  at  a  time  of  economic 
distress  throughout  the  world.  The  great 
("Lirdell  Hull  thotight  of  ttie  legislation  :.s 
a  means  of  reviving  a  stagnant  and  de- 
moralized international  triide.  He  believed 
That  by  a  system  of  reciprocity  in  interna- 
tional trade  commerce  cuuld  lie  revived 
.iinong  the  nations. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1934  was  a  great  step  forward  lor  the  United 
States,  and  as  Cordell  Hull  had  predicted, 
•he  legislation  .set  the  wheels  of  industry  and 
.ommerce  turning  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  social,  political,  and  cco- 
i;r>mic  lorces  in  the  world  are  in  a  constant 
.-.tate  of  evolution  and  change.  With  the 
drastic  revolution  that  has  occurred  in  in- 
dustry and  *echnology  .'^Ince  1934  and  under 
the  many  amendments  whicli  have  been 
made  to  the  original  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments .\ct  the  basic  principle  of  reciprocity 
enunciated  by  Cordell  Hull  has  become 
eroded  and  practically  non-existent  in  many 
in.'itances. 

The  President  has  well  staled  the  case  for 
:i  reexamination  of  our  international  trade 
relations.  In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on 
May  28.  1968.  the  President  said:  "Trade  is 
,.  two-way  street.  A  successful  trade  policy 
nnist  be  built  upon  reciprocity.  Our  own 
'rade  initiatives  will  founder  unless  our 
trading  partners  join  with  us  in  these  ef- 
lorts." 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  of 
>is  in  the  Congress  will  bear  in  mind  these 
words  of  the  President  as  v."e  fashion  the 
;  reposed   Trade   Expansion   .^ct  of    1968. 

Mo  one  can  deny  that  many  industries 
'lasic  to  the  economic  well-ljeing  of  the 
.\;nerican  people  and  the  very  survival  of 
iiir  nation  are  being  seriously  damaged  by 
ciur  present  trade  policy.  Instead  of  a  two- 
way  street  to  which  the  President  refers,  our 
tr.nde  relations  at  the  present  time,  in  far 
foo  many  Instances,  are  a  one-way  avenue  to 
'blivion  for  certain  of  our  great  industries. 

In  our  humane  desire  to  better  the  stand- 
ard of  livme  for  overseas  countries  we  have 
made  too  many  concessions  In  foreign  trade. 
We  have  made  a  mockery  of  reciprocity. 

Tlie  great  textile  indu.stry.  which  is  so 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  I  represent 
r.iid  to  millions  of  other  .Americans,  has 
been  particularly  the  victim  of  well -intended 
concessions  .and   agreements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  recent  statistics 
■A  the  Biu-eau  of  the  Census  indicate  that 
":e  have  over  574.000  persons  employed  in 
'ill  types  of  manufacturing  in  North  Caro- 
l.ria.  We  gain  some  idea  of  the  tremendous 
importance  of  the  textile  industry  to  the 
rconomy  of  North  Carolina  when  we  realize 
"hat  over  234,000  North  Carolinians  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacturing  of  textile  mill 
i^roducts.  Another  55,000  North  Carolinians 
ain  their  living  in  the  apparel  :xnd  related 
products  industry,  which  as  we  know,  is 
closely  associated  with  the  textile  industry. 
It  will  be  readily  seen,  therefore,  that  any 
factor  that  affects,  even  in  the  slightest 
riegree,  the  economic  health  of  the  textile 
ir.dustry  has  an  immediate  impact  upon 
liundreds  of  thousands  of  North  Carolinians. 


Over  70,000  people  in  my  Congressional  Dis- 
trict earn  their  living  in  textile  plants. 

The  Congress  has  expressed  a  genuine  de- 
sire to  alleviate  some  of  the  pressing  eco- 
nomic problems  of  our  less  fortunate  fellow 
citizens  residing  in  the  beautiful  Appala- 
chian areas  of  the  Southeast.  Few  people 
realize  the  tremendous  impact  that  textiles 
have  on  Appalachia.  26':  of  manufacturing 
employment  in  Appalachia  is  in  textiles.  453,- 
000  persons  in  Appalachia  cum  their  living 
in  textile  i)lants. 

In  those  counties  adjacent  to  Appalachia 
236.000.  or  31':  of  the  laboring  force,  is  em- 
ployed in  textiles.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  any  dislocation  of  textile  employment 
opportunities  will  be  felt  more  severely 
in  ,in  luea  of  the  nation  already  plagued 
by  the  lack  of  Job  opportunities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  phenomenal  Increase 
in  t-extile  imports  during  the  last  several 
years  staggers  the  imagination.  In  spite  of 
the  best  efforts  of  our  country  to  convince 
our  textile  importing  friends  that  they  must 
honor  their  agreemetits  with  the  United 
States,  textiles  continue  to  flood  the  nation 
in  ever-increasing  amounts. 

In  1961.  720.2  million  square  yards  of  cot- 
ton textiles  were  exported  to  the  United 
States.  In  1967.  the  figure  had  nearly  dou- 
bled. Last  year  1  billion  485.4  million  square 
yards  of  cotton  textiles  reached  the  United 
States.  Tlie  dollar  value  of  these  imports 
have  increased  from  5198.8  million  'n  1961 
to  $416.7  million   in    1967. 

In  man-made  fibers  we  have  witnessed  the 
fame  tremendous  increase  in  imports.  In 
1961.  164.3  million  square  yards  of  nian-m.ade 
textile  imports  reached  the  United  States. 
In  1967.  these  imports  had  reached  the  as- 
tounding figure  of  033.5  million  square  yards 
of  man-made  fiber  textile  imports.  In  dollar 
value  man-made  liber  textile  imports  liave 
increased  from  S59.7  million  in  1961  to 
$311.8  million   in    1967. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  combine  cotton, 
wool,  and  nia-ni-.de  liber  imports  we  find 
that  the  total  of  such  imports  for  1981  was 
985.2  million  square  yards.  In  1967  the  figure 
had  more  than  doubled  for  in  that  year 
2  billion  571.8  million  square  yards  of  these 
textile  fiber  imports  were  received  in  the 
United  States.  In  dollar  value  the  total  for 
these  imports  .more  than  doubled.  In  1961 
the  figure  was  ■^458.7  million;  by  1967  it  had 
reached  S-1  billion  55.8  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  credit  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  textile  industry  that  the  industry 
has  been  able  to  withstand  the  economic 
shock  of  such  an  alarming  increase  la 
imports. 

The  industry  has  been  accused  of  poor 
m.anagement  and  the  lack  of  dynamic  new 
iipproaches  to  manufacturing  and  marketing. 
The  experience  that  the  textile  industry  has 
iiad  in  meeting  the  unprecedented  challenge 
of  textile  imports  certainly  belies  these  un- 
■•varranted  accusations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  textile  import  picture 
for  1968  reflects  the  accelerated  trend  in  im- 
ports. Textile  exports  to  the  United  States 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1968  were  a  record 
780.7  million  square  yards.  This  was  the  high- 
est first  quarter  import  level  on  record.  The 
.first  quarter  total  for  1968  was  77.8  miUion 
square  yards,  or  12-12'  higher  than  the  first 
quarter  of  1967.  All  major  categories — cotton, 
wool,  and  m.an-made  fibers — were  substan- 
tially higher  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
than  they  were  the  first  quarter  of  1967. 

There  are  those  in  the  United  States  who 
labor  under  the  erroneous  impression  that 
the  textile  industry  is  amassing  tremendous 
profits.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
fiscal  condition  of  the  industry  know  that 
this  is  not  a  fact.  During  the  period  1961 
through  1966.  for  Instance,  the  comparable 
rate  of  return  for  the  producers  of  textile 
mill  products  was  below  that  of  all 
manufacturing. 

In  July-September.  1967.  for  example,  the 
net  profit  of  the  textile  industry  was  5.3  Tr. 


or  about  one-third  lower  than  that  of  all 
manufacturing  corporatloiis  which  was  7.8'",.. 
There  Is  a  school  of  thought  in  the  nation 
that  the  textile  industry  is  expendable  and 
that  our  textile  plants  could  be  converted 
to  other  types  of  employment.  Tliose  who 
advance  these  radical  Ideas  are  also  Ignorant 
of  the  facts  concerning  textile  manufactur- 
ing. 

They  fail  to  realize  that  the  [ihyslcal  re- 
sources of  the  textile  Indstry  more  nearly 
than  any  other  industry  are  .-jO  pecuLar  to 
the  industry  that  it  would  lie  nearly  Im- 
possible to  shift  plant  and  management  to 
other  industrial  uses.  Extensive  studies  of 
the  feasibility  of  converting  mills  to  non- 
textile  production  have  In  nearly  every  case 
provided  a  uniformly  negative  answer. 

In  order  to  survive  textile  mlUs  must 
have  their  production  facilities  and  distribu- 
tion so  highly  engineered  and  balanced  that 
even  to  convert  to  another  line  of  textile 
manufacturing  would  result  in  a  subst.intial 
restructuring  of  plants  and  tremendous  ad- 
ditional investment. 

These  facts  are  not  peculiar  to  the  United 
States.  They  apply  to  textile  Docrntions  .n 
nearly  every  other  country  of  the  world.  It 
has  been  said  that  no  industry  operates  more 
uniformly  as  to  manufacturing  methods 
and  distribution  than  does  the  textile  In- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that  In  the  considera- 
tion of  our  international  trade  relations  we 
should  also  give  serious  thought  to  the  im- 
pact that  textile  imports  are  having  upon 
the  domestic  production  and  sale  of  cotton 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Ten  years  ago  textile  imports  represented 
.approximately  200.000  bales  of  cotton.  In 
1966  textile  imports  comprised  more  than 
1.000.000  bales  of  cotton.  This  tremendous  In- 
crease in  imported  cotton  in  the  form  of 
textile  products  takes  on  an  ominous  mean- 
ing when  we  realize  that  the  six  nations 
which  furnish  84  "■  of  cotton  yarn  imports 
to  the  United  States  buy  almost  no  United 
States  cotton. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31.  1967, 
these  six  countries  purchased  only  3,858  bales 
of  United  States  cotton,  or  less  than  O.r 
of  total  United  States  exports  of  4.668.847 
bales.  Those  who  are  interested  in  promot- 
ing an  expanded  market  abroad  for  United 
States  cotton  would  do  well  to  heed  this 
dangerous  trend. 

The  ease  with  which  overseas  nations  can 
sell  their  textile  products  in  the  United 
States  has  tremendously  accelerated  the  con- 
struction of  textile  plants  abroad  The  gov- 
ernments of  textile-exporting  nations  have 
adopted  various  methods  of  subsidizing  tex- 
tile manufacturing. 

The  Japanese,  for  instance,  employ  special 
aids  for  their  textile  Industry,  consisting  of 
export  insurance  .arrangements,  special  for- 
eign exchange  tJolicles.  ."special  tax  measures 
such  as  a  favorable  depreciation  rate  appli- 
cable to  exports,  low-cost  export  financing, 
the  subsidization  of  overseas  trade  promo- 
tion, and  subsidies  to  protect  the  consolida- 
tion and  modernization  of  the  industry. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  May  28. 
1968.  the  President  also  said:  "Other  nations 
must  join  with  us  to  put  an  end  to  non- 
tariff  barriers."  The  example  I  have  Just 
cited  with  respect  to  Japan  is  a  classic  case 
of  an  effective  non-tariff  barrier  to  United 
States  textile  competition. 

The  barriers  erected  by  overseas  nations 
to  the  sale  of  American  textile  products  take 
many  ingenious  forms,  involving,  among 
other  things,  taxation,  financing,  advertis- 
ing, quota  arrangements,  distribution, 
product  content.  While  the  Congress  has 
no  voice  In  the  internal  policies  of  our  trad- 
ing partners  the  Executive  Departments 
should  nevertheless  exert  maximum  effort 
along  the  line  Indicated  by  the  President  to 
Induce  foreign  export  nations  to  receive 
American  products  on  an  equitable  and  re- 
ciprocal basis. 
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I  am  hopeful,  as  this  Committee  approaches 
the  drafting  of  legUUUion  to  regulate  our 
international  trade,  that  serious  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  conditions  prevail- 
ing iti  the  t»-xt;le  industry  and  other  basic 
Industries  forming  the  bedrock  of  otir  Indus- 
trial capacity. 

I  hope  that  the  sound  trade  principles 
embodied  in  the  Mill  Bill  may  :ind  expres- 
sion in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1968. 
Let  us  muke  international  trade  truly  re- 
ciprocal. Let  us  abolish  the  one-way  street 
to  which  tlie  President  has  referred. 

At  a  time  when  the  nation  has  been 
forced  to  make  drastic  changes  in  our  tra- 
ditional international  monetary  policy  It  is 
all  the  more  mandatory  that  the  Congress 
take  a  realisfie  lock  at  some  oi  the  import 
conditions  that  have  jeopardized  the  Job 
opportunities  of  thousands  of  oUr  people 
and  which  hive  been  a  contributing  factor 
in  diminishing  our  gold  reserves. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  Congress 
provide  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1968 
more  etfective  methods  of  security  relief  for 
American  industry  seriously  threatened  by 
imports. 

The  biatory  that  Industry  has  had  with 
tlie  Tariff  Commls-sion  under  existing  law 
offers  little  hope  for  effective  relief  in  the 
future.  The  law  should  be  explicit.  There 
should  be  no  authorit/,  implied  c.r  otherwise. 
in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1968  that  will 
^Ive  the  Tariff  Commission,  or  ajiy  executive 
departme:U  of  the  government  or  inde- 
pendent agency,  the  power  to  bargain  away 
the  Jobs  of  the  American  people  on  the 
grounds  of  international  political  expedi- 
ency. 

•Reciprocity  and  fair  play  are  the  essen- 
tial standards  for  international  trade."  said 
President  Johnson  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  on  May  28.  1968.  I  hope  this  great 
Committee  will  report  a  bill  which  embodies 
the  spirit  of  the  Presidents  declaration. 


TELEPHONES  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaniir.ous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  10  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob,jection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Pennsylvania '  | 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  C.  &  P. 
Telephone  Co.  of  Maryland  recently  sent 
to  subscnbers  a  pamphlet  describing  a 
number  of  services  that  have  been  de- 
veloped to  help  individuals  with  certain 
handicaps  to  overcome  communication 
pi-oblems.  While  the  innovations  may  not 
yet  be  available  in  all  areas  of  the  Bell 
System,  the  .services  should  be  publicized 
as  widely  as  possible  to  enable  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  handicapped  persons  to 
take  advantage  immediately  and  to  en- 
courage others  by  letting  them  know  of 
the  developments  which  will  be  of  use  at 
a  later  date. 

Through  a  2-year  research  program 
sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Rehabihta- 
tion  Medicine  of  New  York  University 
and  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.,  there  have  evolved  a  number 
of  new  methods  that  will  make  communi- 
cation easier  for  the  deaf  and  the  hard 
of  hearing,  the  blind  and  those  who  can- 
not speak.  Various  devices  also  are  ready 
for  persons  confined  to  bed,  for  those 
with  physical  defects  that  make  dialing 
difficult  or  impossible,  and  'or  the  con- 
venience of  those  with  other  types  of 
disability. 

The  telephone  company  is  to  be  com- 


mended for  bringing  help  to  the  handi- 
capped. As  the  services  are  broadened 
throughout  the  system,  it  is  important  to 
get  the  word  to  all  who  may  benefit  from 
them. 

Telephone  Services  for  Special  Needs 

For  the  physically  handicapped,  methods 
for  communicating  are  vital. 

The  ability  to  communicate  can  substitute 
for  lost  mobility.  It  can  mean  the  chance 
to  maintain  contacts  with  friends  and  rela- 
tives and  to  reach  outside  the  home  and 
participate  in  community  affairs  It  can  mean 
.m  added  degree  of  safety  for  those  who  live 
alone.  And  It  can  mean  an  opportunity  for  a 
job. 

To  make  telephone  communication  easier— 
and  in  some  instances  to  make  it  possible  at 
all.  we  are  trying  to  provide  equipment  and 
service  that  meet  special  needs. 

As  the  result  of  a  two-year  research  program 
sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Rehabilitation 
Medicine  of  New  York  University  and  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
■,ve  have  learned  more  about  what  type  of 
telephone  equipment  suits  each  situation. 

.\  number  of  services  have  been  specially 
developed  to  help  the  person  with  a  handl- 
CLip — whether  the  problem  has  to  do  with 
hearing,  speech,  vision,  or  movement.  And 
in  many  instances  ihe  solution  can  be  fovind 
in  our  standard  telephone  line  cr  through 
minor  modifications  of  equipment. 

Here  are  some  of  the  services  now  available. 

IP  YOTT  have  trouble  HEARING  OR  BEING  HEARD 

Vohi/ne  control  liandsrts 
These  phone  sets  come  in  dl.^erent  versions 
to  meet  different  needs.  A  person  who  has 
trouble  hearing  can  adjxist  the  small  wheel 
on  the  handset  to  amplify  the  volume  i<f 
the  voice  he's  listening  to.  One  who  has 
difficulty  being  heard  can  make  a  similar 
adjustment  to  increase  the  volume  of  his 
voice.  Other  members  of  the  family  can  turn 
the  volume  down  when  they're  using  the 
phone. 

Bone  conduction  receiver 

Designed  for  use  with  a  regular  phone, 
the  bone  conduction  receiver  can  aid  some- 
one who  has  a  conductive  hearing  loss.  This 
special  receiver,  placed  on  the  bone  structure 
behind  the  ear.  by-passes  a  defective  middle 
ear  and  sends  sound  vibrations  directly  to 
the  inner  ear. 

Headset  amplifier 

An  aid  for  switchboard  attendants  with 
impaired  hearing,  the  headset  amplifier  does 
not  require  complicated  installation.  The 
headset  is  simply  plugged  into  the  amplifier. 
which  is  plugged  into  the  switchboard.  A 
volume  control  knob  allows  the  operator  to 
adjust  the  degree  of  amplification  to  her 
needs. 

PHONE  CALLS  FOR  THE   DE.-^F 

Watchcase  receiver 
By  "listening  with  his  eyes,"  a  deaf  person 
who  can  talk  can  carry  on  a  phone  conversa- 
tion. The  watchcase  receiver,  an  auxiliary 
earpiece  attached  to  the  phone,  lets  a  helper 
listen  t-o  the  incoming  voice.  As  he  repeats 
the  words,  the  deaf  person  reads  his  lips. 
Then,  to  answer  the  caller,  the  deaf  person 
simply  speaks  into  the  regular  handset. 

Teletypervriter  exchange  service 
By  operating  a  TWX  machine,  which  works 
muc'n  the  same  as  a  standard  typewriter,  a 
deaf  person  can  easily  receive  a  message.  Or 
he  can  send  one  across  the  street  or  across 
the  nation  to  any  of  the  50.000  subscribers 
to  teletypewriter  exchange  service. 

For  business  purposes,  he  can  also  use 
Data-Phone?  service,  which  provides  a  link 
between  customer-owned  teletypewriters,  fac- 
simile machines,  and  telewriting  equipment. 

TELEPHONE  .MDS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Card  dialer 
For   the  blind,  punched-for-diallng  cards 
can  have  names  in  braille  at  the  top.  Pressing 


the  card  into  the  slot  on  a  card  dialer  phone 
and  pushing  the  start  button  automatically 
dials  the  number  of  the  person  identified  cm 
the  card. 

Seeing  aid  ^witcliboard 

This  equipment  enables  a  blind  person  lo 
be  an  attendant  for  a  business  telephone  sys- 
tem. A  phot  i-electrlc  device  converts  a 
switchboard's  light  signals  to  sound  so  ih.it 
the  attendant  can  answer  and  route  calls. 

'  FOR  THE   DEAF,  THE  DEAF  AND  BLIND,  AND  THOSE 
WHO  CANNOT    SPEAK 

The  tactile-vlsii.il  telephone  set  convert.5 
sound  signals  into  sight  signals  (via  a  flash- 
ing light)  and  Into  touch  signals  (via  vibn;- 
tions  of  a  half-dollar-size  di.^c. ) 

If  the  signals  are  coded  in  some  pre.tr- 
ranged  way — such  .is  the  dots  and  dashe.'-.  o; 
the  Morse  code,  t!ie  deal  person  can  read 
them  by  watching  the  light  or  by  feeling  ;!,.■ 
disc  with  his  flngertlps.  A  per.'ion  without 
speech  cm  send  code  signals  out  by  pushing 
the  sending  button. 

THE    VOICE     YOU    CARKV     WIIH     YOr 

The  electronic  Larynx  v.-as  developed  by  tl.e 
Bell  System  to  help  those  who  have  lost  tl.' 
use  of  the  h.rynx  irom  surgery  or  paralyses. 
When  pressed  against  the  throat,  this  devu-' 
substitutes  electronic  vibrations  for  the  nat- 
ural  vibrations  of  the  voice. 

Forming  v/ords  by  moving  his  tongue,  lii  .- 
and  teeth  in  the  usual  way,  a  person  using  tlir 
electronic  larynx  can  tpeak  conversation- 
ally— even  with  inflections.  This  battery- 
operated  device  i.^  available  in  a  low  piich 
range  for  men  and  a  higher  range  for  women, 

IF     YOU    HAVE    TROiBLE     HOLDING    OR    REACHINO, 
A     PHONE 

Speakcrplione 
A  person  confined  to  bed  can  use  a  speakcr- 
phone  as  easily  as  he  can  hold  ,i  conversati..;. 
with  someone  nearby.  The  table-top  micro- 
phone picks  up  his  voice,  ^-.nd  the  speaker 
amplifies  the  voice  on  the  other  end  of  il!'; 
telephone  line.  And  rather  than  having  to  hi: 
the  receiver,  lie  just  presses  a  button  on  t!:e 
microphone. 

Headsets 

\  headset  plugged  into  a  jack-equippi'  ^ 
phone  can  be  useful  to  someone  unable  •  • 
hold  the  regular  handset.  After  removing  i\.i- 
handset  from  the  cradle,  he  cm  enjoy  liana.  • 
free  phoning.  Several  types  are  available 
even  a  one-ounce  model  that  can  be  attachca 
to  eyeglass  frames. 

Home  interphone 
When  someone  who  is  confined  to  bed  i : 
to  one  tloor  picks  up  the  phone,  his  voice  can 
be  gently  broadcast  throughout  the  house 
from  speakers  mounted  near  each  extensic:: 
phone.  A  member  of  the  family  can  answer 
without  picking  up  the  phone,  because  -i 
microphone  in  the  base  of  each  instrumer.t 
picks  up  the  replies  from  anywhere  in  thf 
room.  The  front  door  has  a  microphone  ra-a 
,1  speaker,  too,  so  that  one  can  answer  "iie 
door  from  any  phone. 

IF   YOU    HAVE   TROUBLE   DIALING 

Trimline'?'  phone 
Using  a  Trlmline   phone,   a   bedridden   i  r 
hospitalized  person  can  dial  while  lying  down 
and  can  "hang  up"  simply  by  pressing  the 
button  below  the  dial. 

Touch-ToneSi  service 

Buttons   for   dialing   take   a   minimum 
effort.  Even  when  there  is  paralysis  in  t:.'' 
hands,  a  pencil  or  similar  aid  held  in  a  uten- 
sil r older   (on  a  cuff  or  splint)    can  depre.'> 
the  buttons  on  a  Touch-Tone  phone. 

SIGNALS  TH.AT   LET   YOU   KNOW   SOMEONE    IS 
CALLING 

For  those  who  hear  better  at  a  frequencv 
other  than  that  of  the  regular  telephone  be:: 
signals  are  available  In  several  differeiit 
ranges. 

There  are  special  bells,  gongs,  and  chimes 
as  well  as  a  buzzer  which  acts  as  a  sounding 
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board  when  attached  to  a  panel  of  wood  such 
as  the  headboard  of  a  bed. 

.\  beehive  lamp,  wliich  visually  indicates 
that  the  phone  is  ringing,  can  be  used  by 
someone  with  an  acute  hearing  loss  or  in  a 
lix'atlon    where   a    loud   bell    is   not    feasible. 

.Another  device  is  the  signal  control  When 
the  phone  rings,  the  control  lurns  on  what- 
ever is  plugged  Into  it — a  flashing  flix)dlight 
which  a  deaf  person  can  see  or  an  electric 
f.in  that  blows  air  toward  a  blind  person. 

A   PRESCRIPTION   TO  FIT   YOUR  NEEDS 

If  you  have  a  physical  disability  that  inter- 
feres with  your  use  of  the  telephone,  v.e 
should  be  able  to  work  out  a  prescription 
lor  service  to  fit  your  needs.  Let  us  try. 

Or  if  you  have  a  handicapped  friend  who 
can't  get  in  touch  with  us  himself,  we'd 
appreciate  your  contacting  us  for  him. 

Just  call  or  WTite  our  Business  Office, 
which  is  listed  in  the  front  pages  of  your 
phone  book. 

We  want  to  help  if  we  can. 


LOWER  POSTAL  RATES  FOR  LOCAL 
SHOPPING    GUIDES 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
H'lnarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years  in  the  fixing  of  postal  rates.  Con- 
press  very  wisely  has  rccocnized  a  wide 
variety  of  factors.  Second-cla.ss  rates,  to 
.vome  extent  have  been  based  on  the  news 
\alue  of  this  cla.ss  of  mail.  Local  and  in- 
county  rates  for  newspapers  have  been 
minimal  for  this  rea.son  and  the  further 
fact  that  they  do  not  travel  a  long  dis- 
tance through  the  mail  stream. 

Classroom  publications  benefit  from  a 
reduced  rate  because  of  the  educational 
value  of  the  material  involved.  Publi- 
cations of  certain  fraternal,  charitable, 
and  other  like  organizations  enjoy  a 
greatly  reduced  rate  because  of  their 
mission  in  our  national  .'ociety. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  many  other 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  applicable 
to  each  of  the  several  cla.sses  of  mail, 
there  is  one  small  but  extremely  impor- 
tant industry  whose  plight  has  not  been 
recognized.  This  inequity  cries  out  for 
attention  and  should  not  be  permitted 
to  continue.  I  refer  to  the  free-circu- 
lation newspapers  often  referred  to  as 
shopping  guides  locally  owned  and 
locally  circulated  in  almost  every  com- 
munity of  the  Nation. 

Under  existing  postal  law.  these  pub- 
lications, strictly  for  local  distribution, 
are  required  to  go  at  the  regular  third- 
class  rates,  applicable  to  mail  that  travels 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  mail 
stream. 

A  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  in  which 
I  am  joined  'oy  the  ranking  muiority 
member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Corbett],  would  fix 
the  rate  for  these  publications  at  85 
percent  of  the  regular  mail  rate.  This  is 
justified  in  recognition  of  the  community 
service  value  of  these  particular  jDubli- 
cations  and  on  the  basis  of  reduced 
handling  and  transportation  costs  on  the 
part  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  I 
hope  my  bill  will  receive  early  and  fa- 
vorable consideration. 


RESTORE     CONGRESSIONAL     CON- 
TROL OF  U.S.  TRADE  POLICY 

Mr.   MONAGAN    Mr.   Speaker,  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    MONAGAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
House  Ways  and   Means  Committee  is 
presently    conducting    extensive    hear- 
ings on  the  broad  subject  of  U.S.  trade 
and  tariff  policy. 

As  the  Representative  of  a  district 
which  includes  industrial,  suburban, 
and  farm  areas.  I  have  .seen  the  impact 
of  imports  on  many  segments  of  our 
economy  and  I  have  realized  the  im- 
portance which  these  shifting  trends 
have  for  our  country  and  their  .siflrnifi- 
cance  to  the  welfare  of  our  industries 
and  their  employees.  In  my  appearance 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
I  offered  my  comments  on  the  trade  bill 
now  before  Conaress  <H.R.  175511  and 
also  review  .some  of  the  conflicts  and 
problems  which  our  policy  now  creates. 
I  have  also  made  a  recommendation 
which  I  believe  will  lead  to  the  solution 
of  much  of  the  confusion  which  now 
characterizes  our  trade  policy.  I  submit 
this  statement  for  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagues: 

Statement  of  Hon.  John  S.  Monacan  Be- 
fore THE  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
House  of  Representatives,  on  the  T^ade 
Expansion  Act  of  1968.  H.R.  17551.  June 
12,   1968 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore your  Committee  this  morning,  and  com- 
mend your  efforts  to  examine  In  detail  the 
vitally  Important  and  complex  topic  of  U.S. 
trade  and  tariff  policy. 

In  my  statement  I  will  quickly  review  some 
of  the  possibilities  which  the  proposed  trade 
bill  offers,  present  my  own  ideas  on  their 
potential  merit,  and  then  recommend  a 
course  of  action  which  seems  to  me  a  prom- 
ising remedy  for  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems which  v,-e  face  In  this  field. 

Adjustment  Assistance:  A  provision  of  the 
Administration's  bill  now  before  us  would 
liberalize  the  terms  of  the  Government's 
adjustment  arsistance  program  to  aid 
industries  and  workers  adversely  af- 
fected by  imports.  Since  1962  this  program 
could  not  have  been  other  than-exlstent. 
and  as  we  know,  of  25  requests  for  relief 
made  in  the  last  six  years  all  have  neces- 
sarily been  denied.  As  early  as  1963,  In  a 
statement  in  the  House.  I  pointed  out  that 
It  could  not  be  otherwise  because  of  the 
impcsslble  burden  of  proof  required  by  the 
law.  I  am  not  one  who  desires  to  substitute 
damages  for  jobs,  but  if  this  law  is  to  be 
ccntinued.  clearly  this  section  must  be 
changed  to  have  any  real  meaning.  Even 
altering  the  laneuage  of  the  1962  Act  from 
"major  cause"  to  ■'substantial  factor,"  as 
my  bill  (H.R.  8490)  proposed  in  1963.  and  in 
succeeding  Congresses  ( currently  H.R.  9310 
which  is  now  before  the  Committee)  Is 
really  not  enough  to  make  the  present  pro- 
^Isions  realistic.  The  Administration's  pro- 
posal in  H.R.  17551  to  liberalize  the  terms 
of  the  Af-t  is  an  obviously  necessary  one. 
But  under  the  current  proposal  the  onus  of 
decision  is  shifted  from  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  the  President.  Although  It  may  lead 
to  a  streamlining  of  an  inconvenient  proce- 
dure. It  places  yet  another  responsibility  on 
an  office  which  Is  already  overburdened.  The 
proposed  method  calls  for  all  research  and 
investigation  to  be  conducted  by  the  Tariff 
Commission,  but  places  the  burden  of  deci- 


sion squarely  with  the  President.  We  com- 
plain of  the  Impossibility  of  the  Chief  Exe- 
cutive's duties,  and  yet  here  would  create 
even  more  respouslbiUty  for  him.  Also,  this 
means  In  fact  further  delegation  and  deci- 
sions by  second  echelon  officials  whose  lu:- 
tlvlties  cannot  easily  be  scrutinized  and  fol- 
lowed. 

Beyond  the  question  of  who  should  make 
the  necessary  adjustments  of  trade  agree- 
ments, there  Is  the  vital  question  of  passing 
on  basic  policy  matters  of  industrial  life  and 
death.  Wh»t  Is  the  point  beyond  which  an 
Industry  cfln  no  longer  survive?  Is  there  a 
•'peril  point"  at  which  remedial  action  should 
be  considered,  or  must  we  wait  until  It  is 
perhaps  too  late  before  exercising  the  au- 
thority to  compensate  for  loss  from  foreign 
competition? 

Extension  of  Presidential  Powers  .—Another 
purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  extend  Ui  1970  the 
President's  authority  to  conduct  tariff  nego- 
tiations. I  originally  opposed  the  granting  of 
this  authority  under  the  Trade  F^xpanslon 
Act  of  1962,  and  1  see  little  in  the  proposed 
bill  to  cau,se  me  to  change  my  opinion  The 
Act  of  1962  greatly  surrendered  legi,'<lntlve 
ixjwer  to  rule  on  such  matters,  and  also  re- 
moved the  various  pre-exlstinK  metliods  of 
appeal.  No  real,  effective  relief  is  currently 
available  to  Injured  producers,  nor  i.s  any 
adequate  system  proposed.  Nevertheless,  re- 
sponsibility lies  with  the  Congress,  and  It 
behooves  us  to  exercise  that  responsibility 
in  a  creative  and  realistic  manner  rather 
than  to  delegate  it  to  the  Executive  every 
few  years  and  then  attempt,  by  second-hand 
methods,  to  adju.st  the  results  of  Executive 
decisions  which  run  counter  to  legislative 
policy. 

yon-tarifj  Barrier.5.— Beyond  the  task  of 
authorizing  the  power  to  set  tariffs,  we  must 
also  meet  the  problems  posed  by  non-tariff 
barriers.  Here  we  enter  the  realm  where  lew 
hard  facts  and  much  emotion  surround  the 
problem.  Although  most  observers  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  are  able  to  compile 
lists  of  such  barriers,  there  seems  to  be  a 
lack  of  machinery  to  deal  with  them  on  a 
multilateral  basis.  To  date  much  criticism 
and  not  enough  constructive  cooperation  has 
existed  among  the  leading  trading  nations 
of  the  world.  I  suggest  that  in  preparing  a 
policy  for  future  U.S.  trade,  the  challenge  of 
non-tariff  barriers  is  just  as  relevant  as  otu' 
present  concern  with  equitable  tariff  reduc- 
tion. 

American  Selling  Price— The  difficulty 
with  the  American  Selling  Price  h.as  stemmed 
from  the  exercise  of  authority  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  through  the  Customs  Bu- 
reau, to  select  the  American  Selling  Price 
for  any  particular  article  covered  by  the  sys- 
tem and  tax  comparable  Imports  on  the  basis 
of  that  price.  With  respect  to  rubljer  foot- 
wear—a field  with  which  I  liave  been  par- 
ticularly concerned — the  recent  manipula- 
tion of  prices  was  broad  nnd  all  downwtird. 
In  Febntary  1966.  the  Customs  Bureau 
changed  its  policy  to  use  the  lou-cst  priced 
comparable  article,  rather  than  the  highest- 
priced,  as  the  basis  for  establishing  the  ASP 
and  consequent  duty,  and  therefore  a  very 
.substantial  tariff  reduction  resulted.  The 
February  1966  guidelines  for  rubber  foot- 
wear which  the  Treasury  established  by  ad- 
ministrative regulation  represented  a  tar- 
iff cut  of  about  35 r.  below  the  previous 
level.  Ambassador  Roth,  as  Administrative 
spokesman,  acknowledged  that  this  action 
amounted  to  a  -utiilateral  tariff  reduction." 
In  mv  view,  the  change  was  quite  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Kennedy  Round  which 
was  supposedly  predicated  upon  mutual  tar- 
iff and  trade-barrier  reductions.  It  was  also 
a  devious  and  ex  parte  executive  action  con- 
trary to  Congressional  intent.  It  is  this  sort 
of  behind-the-scenes  manipulation  which 
destroys  confidence  In  Executive  custody 
over  tariff  authority. 

It  seems  to  me  that  beyond  a  reappraisal 

of  our  role  in  world  trade  and  the  relation- 
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ship  of  our  domestic  economy  to  Interna- 
tional conditions,  we  must  try  to  create  a 
new  system  or  framework  which  will  give 
us  a  more  orderly  control  of  this  complex 
field.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  should 
make  provisions  which  will  assure  a  means 
of  practical  redress  for  those  elements  of  our 
economy  which  fall  outside  the  agreed 
framework  We  have  not  been  realistic  In 
the  International  marketplace;  It  Is  time 
that  we  recognized  the  new  economic 
strength  of  our  trading  partners  and  acted 
with  a  sense  of  determination  and  self-in- 
terest more  In  keeping  with  our  world  role 
and  their  reinvigorated  economies.  Other 
nations  may  not  love  us  for  friendly  con- 
cessions, but  they  will  respect  us  for  fair- 
minded  conduct. 

For  example,  the  record  clearly  shows 
that  several  of  our  industries  have  declined 
or  disappeared  as  a  result  of  foreign  compe- 
tition. Others,  whether  covered  by  existing 
legislation  or  not,  fear  the  spectacular  in- 
crease of  expanded  competition  as  a  result 
of  the  Kennedy  Round  and  low  wages  and 
increased  efficiency  in  competing  coun- 
tries. We  might  conclude  that  some  have 
been  overly  protected  ajid  by  the  severe 
laws  of  economics  ought  to  decline,  while 
others  have  not  been  protected  enough  and 
should  never  have  been  permitted  to  suffer. 
But  the  basic  question  which  we  should 
ask  in  either  case  is  whether  the  present 
means  available  are  the  best  to  assure  suable 
conditions  in  our  markets  and  sound  de- 
velopment In  our  Industries.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  answer  is  "no". 

To  permit  the  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion of  basic  data  on  US.  trade,  and  to  fa- 
cilitate the  conduct  of  studies  and  research 
to  aid  in  future  policy  decisions.  I  recom- 
mend that  we  create  a  new  body,  as  an 
arm  of  the  Congress,  to  provide  us  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  shape  and  administer 
a  coordinated  and  creative  trade  policy  in 
the  future. 

This  new  body  would  be  similar  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  which  was  origi- 
nally created  to  serve  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee.  It  ctuild  sene  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Coinmitree  by  providing  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  with  the  range  of  information 
and  facilities  necessary  to  create  trade  policy 
which  will  be  truly  commensurate  with  our 
responsibilltv.  At  present  Congress  must  rely 
to  a  larse  extent  on  the  various  departments 
of  the  Executive  Branch,  or  on  the  statistics 
prepared  by  Its  staffs  or  the  particular  in- 
terest groups  affected  by  policy  decisions.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  data  necessary  to  write 
laws  The  efforts  of  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittees, and  the  work  of  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service,  are  all  useful— but  not 
extensive  enough  to  permit  us  the  creative 
research  and  fact-finding  needed  to  provide 
accurate  and  timely  Information. 

Now  faced  wtih  hundreds  of  bills  which 
would  adjust  our  trade  position  on  products 
of  Just  about  every  description,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  claims  made,  and  the  con- 
sideration and  deliberation  which  they  de- 
serve, cannot  be  conducted  as  effectively  as 
we  would  wish  Under  the  present  arrange- 
ment this  monumental  task  will  either  con- 
tinue to  choke  the  committees  concerned,  or 
will  result  in  further  delegation  of  authoritv 
to  the  Executive  Both  pcsslbilitles  are 
fraught  with  difficulties. 

The  new  trade  policy  body  which  I  propose 
would  be  empowered  to  do  more  than  merely 
provide  ad'.nce.  It  should  actually  prepare 
policy  positions  for  negotiations,  review  the 
claims  of  particular  Industries  for  relief, 
and  also  formulate  proposals  for  legislative 
action  In  short,  we  should  attempt  to  com- 
bine the  manv  loose  ends  which  have  for 
decades  formed  our  "trade  policv."  Onlv  with 
such  an  arrangement  will  we  be  able  to 
coordinate  effectively  the  diverse  demands  of 
particular   and    general   Interest    which    the 


shaping  of  an  effective  and  equitable  trade 
policy  requires. 

I  have  not  covered  all  asi>ects  of  the  trade 
bin  now  before  the  Committee,  nor  have  I 
attempted  to  present  a  thesis  on  trade  policy 
and  Its  broader  Implications  But  I  hope  that 
this  presentation  has  permitted  us  to  focus 
on  some  of  the  basic  conflicts  which  now 
exist  in  our  pursuit  of  a  policy  on  inter- 
national trade,  and  to  suggest  some  area 
where  we  may  take  remedial  action. 

The  present  bill  continues  the  1962  Act 
which  has  raised  violent  opposition  in  some 
quarters  and  dissatisfaction  In  many  others. 
We  must  consider  the  return  to  Congress  of 
the  exercise  of  the  power  which  It  is  granted 
under  the  Constitution  unless  the  Executive 
agencies  show  a  more  realistic  attitude  We 
have  delegated  authority  to  the  Executive 
because  of  a  lack  of  capacity  under  the  exist- 
ing legislative  framework  to  deal  with  these 
multifarious  problems,  and  in  the  process  we 
have  permitted  an  unwieldy  and  unrespon- 
sive system  to  evolve  in  the  Executive 
Branch.  I  offer  this  proposal  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  be  a  step  toward  the  retrieval  of  that 
power  by  Congress,  and  its  efficient  exercise 
in  the  future 
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Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mi".  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
m.y  I'emarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml-.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  offer  what  I  consider  to  be  the  best 
foi'mula  to  comply  with  the  proposed 
spendins  ceilin.5  set  by  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  15414. 

Accordinp  to  reliable  figures,  foreign 
a^d  and  i-elated  expenditui-es  amounted 
to  over  $9  billion  diu-ing  fiscal  1967.  Why 
not  specify  that  the  S6  billion  reduction, 
or  such  part  of  that  amount  as  remains 
necessary,  be  made  in  this  lowest  pi1or- 
ity  area?  Would  we  not  thus  be  acting 
with  wisdom  while  lesei'ving  this  pre- 
rogative and  responsibility  of  where  to 
cut  to  the  proper  authority — the  le.gis- 
lative  bi-anch  of  Government'!' 

If  we  should  vest  this  authority  in  the 
executive  branch,  cuts  could  be  reason- 
ably expected  in  places  felt  to  be  best 
by  the  administration:  but  the  feelings 
of  this  Congress  might  not  be  in  accord, 
and  I  would  prefer  to  cast  my  vote  in 
favor  of  or  against  a  definite  circum- 
stance depending  on  whether  it  appears 
right  to  me.  or  wrong  to  me  For  ex- 
ample, if  we  delegate  our  lesponsibility 
to  the  executive  branch,  might  we  not 
expect  Great  Society  programs  to  be 
fuily  funded  to  the  detriment  of  other 
programs? — and  is  it  the  feeling  of  this 
Congiess  that  these  programs  should 
enjoy  such  priority  status? 

Under  the  rules,  the  conference  i-e- 
port  cannot  be  amended.  But  it  can  be 
sent  back  to  conference  with  instruc- 
tions. At  the  proper  time  a  motion 
should  be  made  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  'H.R.  15414 1 
to  the  committee  of  conference  with  in- 
structions to  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  insist  on  language  pro- 
viding that  the  required  reductions  in 
exijenditures  and  in  obligational  au- 
thority will  come  first  from  foreign  aid. 
to  the  extent  of  such  aid. 


I  wish  I  could  offer  this  motion.  But 
imder  the  niles,  the  prerogative  of  of- 
fering such  a  motion  falls  to  the  Re- 
publican side.  If  it  is  offered  I  shall  cei- 
tainly  give  it  the  support  it  deserves. 
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WASHINGTON  STAR  JOINS  FIGHT 
FOR  STIFF  GUN  CRIME  PENAL- 
TIES 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  :ny 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  I'equest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  growir.- 
number  of  I'esponsible.  thinking  Amer- 
icans are  joining  in  my  long  fight  to 
enact  sensible,  responsible  firearms  leg- 
islation which  strikes  at  the  criminal  u.-e 
of  guns. 

Sunday,  the  Washington  Star  nev,s- 
paper.  in  an  excellent  editorial,  cm 
through  the  maze  of  hysteria  and  panic 
and  misinformation  sweeping  tlie  land 
and  advocated  a  'get  tough"  policy  on 
criminals  who  use  firearms  in  a  careei 
of  crime. 

With  this.  I  agi-ee. 

And  with  this,  the  Pi-esident  agrees, 
for  in  March  he  urged  this  Congress  'o 
enact  legislation  to  provide  for  a  10-ycar 
additional  prison  .sentence  for  those  whi 
use  firearms  to  rob  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

I  go  even  further,  Mr.  Speaker.  No- 
only  do  I  have  legislation  pending  to 
make  use  or  possession  of  a  firearm  dur- 
ing commission  of  crimes  of  violence  :n 
the  District  subject  to  a  mandatory  10- 
year  prison  sentence — I  also  have  legrs- 
lation  [lending  to  make  such  a  penaltv 
mandatory  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

This  is  the  answer.  Strike  at  those 
115,000  iiardened,  mostly  repeat  offend- 
ers who  use  firearms  in  a  continuin- 
career  of  crime.  Strike  at  the  lax  pro.^e- 
cution,  the  soft  sentencing,  the  loo  ■ 
parole  boards  who  i-epeatedly  turn  loo^c 
these  thugs  to  continue  preying  on  .-o- 
ciety — not  at  the  millions  of  decent,  law- 
abiding  citizens  who  buy,  own,  or  use 
firearms  in  accord  with  all  laws  and  reg- 
ulations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  Star  on 
this  fine  editorial,  and  because  the  ma.'-.s 
media — particularly  television — ha.s 

made  this  issue  of   firearms  control 
"cause  celebre" — I  want  to  bring  it  to  tlv 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

I  also  want  to  bring  to  their  attentioii 
the  Star  editorial  of  Saturday,  June  1^: 
on  televised  violence,  which  I  think  !in 
colleagues  will  find  of  interest,  Tlit 
•'moguls  of  Madison  Avenue  "  who  use  tli- 
unregulated  television  networks  to  flo'.id 
our  homes  with  crime  and  violence  bear 
more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  conditions  which  exist  ;n 
this  country  today.  And  I  can  assure  tli«- 
American  people  that  if  they  do  not  mo\i 
swiftly  to  clean  their  own  house,  aii'. 
bring  into  our  society  clean,  wholesoi;.-: 
programs  of  high  educational,  cultui^l 
and  entertainment  value,  this  Congr(>.'^ 
will  do  it  for  them. 

The  editorials  follow: 


Televised  'Violence 

Both  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
and  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  have 
issued  statements  pledging  cooperation  with 
the  'Violence  Commission  In  exploring  the 
link  between  itlevi.sed  and  real  life  violence. 
CBS  President  FYank  Stanton,  moreover,  has 
in.structed  prr.grainming  executives  to  "im- 
mediately undertake  individual  conferences 
with  producers  and  writers  to  discuss  specific 
measures  to  de-emphaslze  violence  in  pro- 
grams now  in  production."  This  initial  dis- 
play of  public  mlndedness  by  the  two  net- 
works is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Unfortunately,  parts  of  both  statements 
r.mt  that  the  networks  are  hedging  on  a  full- 
fledged  commitment  to  reform.   Dr.  Stanton 

bserves  that  "it  may  take  a  considerable 
It-ngth  of  time  to  determine  whether  there  is 
a  causal  relationship  between  the  fictional 
portrayal  of  violence  in  the  mass  media  and 
.iny  increase  of  actual  violence  in  American 
life."  He  pledges  cooperation  In  "whatever 
improvements  can  be  brought  about."  NBC 
:akes  the  surprising  line  that  it  already  has 

■  stablished  policies  and  procedures  to  guard 

■  iialnst  the  depiction  of  violence  fcr  its  own 
ake"  and   promises   to   "continue   pursuing 

these      policies      with      responsibility      and 

•,  igllance." 

It  seems  to  us  undeniable  that  television's 

intertalnment"  shows  contain  a  great  deal 

:  violence,  and  that  this  Is  bound  to  affect 

the  dangerous  climate  of  thought  which  is 

L.nly  too  obviously  developing  in  the  country. 

The  networks  should  lose  no  time  in  putting 

I  heir  houses  in  order  in  this  regard — before 

pressure  starts  building  up  to  have  someone 

else  do  the  job  for  them. 

Gi'N  Controls 

Despite  all  that  has  been  written  and  said 
•'-■  the  contrary,  the  crime  bill  recently  ap- 
proved by  Congress  really  does  contain  ef- 
fective provisions  to  prevent  the  sale  of  hand 
uuns  through  the  mails  or  over  the  counter. 
If  anyone  doubts  this,  let  him  read  the  biU. 

It  does  not  impose  comparable  restraints 
<  11  the  sale  of  shotguns  and  rifles,  and  the 
President  has  grounded  his  complaint  on 
•-his  omission.  As  a  guess,  we  would  say  that 
[Iff  percent  of  the  crime  in  which  guns  are 
used  Involves  hand  guns — not  rifles  or  shot- 
guns. Nevertheless,  there  is  no  good  reason 
'.vhy  the  .sale  of  the  latter  should  not  be  .as 
tightly  controlled  as  the  sale  of  the  former. 

Another  notion  being  kicked  around  is  that 
rime  would  be  curbed  if  persons  who  already 
'.vr.  guns  were  required  to  come  forward  and 
register  them  with  the  authorities.  This 
-Tikes  us  as  being  close  to  the  ultimate  in 
nonsense.  And  for  this  reason:  If  such  a 
requirement  were  in  force  people  who  obey 
:he  laws  presumably  would  comply.  But  the 
'  nminals,  those  who  use  their  guns  to  kill, 
rob  and  commit  other  crimes  of  violence, 
most  assuredly  would  not.  And  if  registration 
••'•ere  to  be  followed  by  a  requirement  (this 
:;ctually  has  been  advocated)  that  people  sur- 
render their  weapons,  the  net  effect  would 

■  e  to  deprive  the  law-abiding  citizen  of  such 
p.-otectlon  as  he  may  enjoy  from  keeping  a 
zwn.  in  his  home  or  place  of  business,  while 
making  things  easier  and  safer  for  the  crlmi- 
i.al  types  who  are  not  about  to  turn  in  their 
•■eapons. 

There  Is  one  thing,  however,  which  rould 
be  done  and  which  might  be  effective.  This 
is  to  enforce,  and  If  necessary  toughen  the 
aws  which  make  It  Illegal  to  carry  a  concealed 
•'■eapon  without  a  permit. 

This  may  come  as  a  surprise,  but  under 
•xistlng  law  it  is  a  mere  misdemeanor  for 
•he  first  offense  of  carrying  a  concealed  gun 
on  the  street  without  a  permit.  The  maxi- 
mum penalty  Is  a  $1,000  fine  and  a  year  in 
'all.  Needless  to  say,  the  maximum  penalty 
is  rarely  if  ever  imposed.  Why  not  make  the 
maximum  mandatory,   or   even   increase   It? 


In  other  circumstances,  being  convicted, 
for  example,  of  possessing  a  gun  while  com- 
mitting a  lelony,  such  as  robbery,  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  can  be  15  years  or  more.  But 
the  maximum  is  never  imposed. 

It  is  our  view  that  the  gun  toters  would 
think  twice  and  maybe  three  times  before 
exposing  themselves  to  a  really  tough  sen- 
tence-—if  they  knew  that  the  tough  sentence 
surely  would  be  imposed.  Why  not  try  It? 
And  If  the  judges,  for  whatever  reason,  won't 
be  tough  about  It.  then  Congress  can  make 
the  severe  sentences  mandatory. 

Instead  of  wringing  their  hands  and  ad- 
vancing more  or  less  futile  proposals,  the 
anti-gun  people  should  get  behind  some  such 
project  as  this. 


GUN  CONTROL  PREVENTION  ACT 
OF  1968 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  re\'ise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
a.s.sassination  of  Senator  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy, the  tragic  assassination  of  the  Rev- 
erand  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr,,  the 
tragic  assassination  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy,  certainly  should  compel  all 
of  us  to  reexamine  the  question  of  gun 
control  and  recognize  that  it  is  lime  for 
an  effective  system  for  licensing  firearms 
in  this  countiy.  Therefore.  I  introduced 
last  week  the  Gun  Crime  Prevention 
Control  Act  of  1968  'H.R.  17879*.  which 
was  introduced  by  Senator  Tydincs  in 
the  Senate,  to  requii^e  the  registration  of 
all  firearms  and  the  licensing  of  all  users. 

I  urge  iximpt  action  on  that. 

It  is  appalling  that  thei-e  should  be 
such  resistance  to  effective  legislation. 

In  addition  to  legislation,  there  are 
administrative  actions  which  can  be 
taken. 

Last  week  the  Postmaster  General 
took  constructive  action  toward  counter- 
ing the  danger  of  firearms.  Foithwith. 
mailed  packages  containing  firearms 
must  be  clearly  labeled  "Firearms."  and 
such  packages  will  not  be  delivered  until 
the  name  and  address  of  the  recipient 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  local  law  en- 
forcement agency. 

However,  only  a  ix»rtion  of  the  fire- 
arms purchased  by  mail  order  are  ac- 
tually delivered  through  the  mail.  The 
remainder  are  shipped  by  carriers  such 
as  Railway  Express.  United  Parcel  Post, 
and  other  private  delivery  sen-ices. 
These  domestic  land  carriers  fall  under 
the  jurisdiction  not  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  but  of  the  Intertate  Com- 
merce Commission.  The  Postmaster 
General's  action  will  not  be  verj-  effective 
if  it  can  be  circumvented  by  other  deliv- 
ery  .services. 

Therefore,  on  June  13,  I  telegraphed 
Paul  A.  Tierney,  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  urging  the 
Commi.ssion  to  adopt  the  Postmaster 
General's  position  and  to  issue  regula- 
tions directing  that  no  packaee  contain- 
ing firearms  be  .«ent  via  any  land  carrier 
in  the  United  States  unless  the  package 
is  cleaxly  labeled  •'Firearms,  "  and  that 


no  such  package  be  delivered  until  the 
name  and  address  of  the  recipient  is 
provided  to  the  local  jxilice. 

Firearms  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible 
and  criminal  elements  present  a  threat 
to  each  citizen  of  our  Nation  which  this 
Government  can  no  longea-  ignore. 

The  statistics  concerning  shootings  in 
the  United  States  ai-e  shocking;  Attor- 
ney General  Ramsey  Clark,  testifying 
before  the  Senate  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  on  July  18, 
1967,  estimated  that  between  1.800  and 
1,900  Americans — about  50  a  day — were 
shot  to  death  in  1966,  At  that  rate,  as 
we  sit  here  this  afternoon.  10  Americans 
will  die  from  wounds  inflicted  by  fire- 
arms. In  1966,  the  latest  year  for  which 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  figures 
arc  available,  6.552  Americans  were  mur- 
dered with  gims,  more  than  died  in  Viet- 
nam that  year.  As  we  sit  here  this  after- 
noon four  Americans  wiU  be  shot  to 
death. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  laige 
propoition  of  these  murder  weapons  were 
pui-chased  by  mail  order,  a  system  which 
allows  anonymity  for  anyone  who  wishes 
to  purchase  a  gun  under  a  false  name. 
Studies  of  Washington.  D.C..  and  Chi- 
cago by  the  Senate's  Special  Committee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency  revealed  that 
25  percent  of  those  receiving  mail-order 
firearms   had   criminal   iccords. 

Every  step  must  be  taken  to  control 
this  traffic  in  lethal  weapoixs.  It  would 
be  unconscionable  to  allow  the  tragic 
sacrifice  of  human  life  to  continue. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHT  TO  BEAR 
ARMS  NOT  INFRINGED  BY  RE- 
QUIREMENT  FOR   REGISTRATION 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  i  e\ise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  listened 
with  consid3rable  interest  to  the  state- 
ment made  earlier  by  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr. 
WvMA.Nl,  regarding  the  constitutional 
right  of  people  to  bear  arms  in  this 
country.  In  the  present  debate  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  shotild  have  stricter 
laws  controlling  firearms  in  America,  this 
constitutional  argument  is  raised  more 
and  more  often  and  many  opponents  of 
stricter  cun  control  laws  say  we  cannot 
have  them  because  the  Constitution  bars 
such  limitations. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  proposal  before 
any  body  that  would  bar  citizens  from 
their  constitutional  risht  to  bear  arms. 
What  we  are  talking  about  is — more  ef- 
fective control  over  these  arms  in  terms 
of  registration,  in  terms  of  limiting  how 
IJeople  may  gain  access  to  sucli  weapons, 
and  in  tiroposing  that  they  be  denied 
an  opportunity  to  buy  weapons  through 
the  mails. 

There  are  many  constitutional  rights 
that  prescribe  certain  duties  to  go  with 
these  rights  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  highest  rights  in  America 
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is  the  ria;ht  of  a  free  press.  Yet  news- 
papers in  this  counti-y  have  to  follow 
local  zoning  laws,  newspapers  in  this 
country  have  to  abide  by  libel  laws,  and 
newspapers  in  this  counti->'  have  to  sub- 
mit their  books  and  records  for  the  pur- 
pcses  of  taxation.  No  newspaper  that  I 
know  has  ever  said  it  will  not  abide  by 
these  provisions  because  it  has  a  con- 
sjtutional  right  to  a  free  press. 

There  are  other  limitations. 

We  also  have  a  limitation  on  free 
speech. 

The  Constitution  provides  the  highest 
freedom  to  every  American,  of  the  right 
to  free  speech.  Yet,  the  courts  have  held 
that  shouting  "fire"  in  a  crowded  theater 
when  there  is  no  Are  is  not  a  constitu- 
tional exercise  of  free  speech. 

So  those  who  argue  that  somehow  or 
other,  because  the  Constitution  provides 
a  guarantee  of  a  right  to  bear  arms,  we 
shall  not  in  any  way  abridge  the  bearing 
of  such  arms,  are  mistaken.  I  submit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Congress  has  eveiT  right  to  pre- 
seribe  adequate  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  orderly  control  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion in  an  organi;'.ed  society  and  I  be- 
lieve those  who  raise  objections  to  pro- 
posals for  stricter  control  of  firearms  in 
the  country  on  constitutional  grounds 
are  torturing  the  real  meaning  of  our 
Constitution. 


GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.-^peaker,  with  refer- 
ence to  what  has  just  been  said  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  TMr.  Pucinski] 
respecting  'he  constitutional  right  to  bear 
arms,  these  who  advocate  such  a  con- 
stitutional right  conveniently  omit  citing 
the  entire  provision  of  the  second  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution. 

The  entire  provision  reads  as  follows: 

A  well  regulated  mlUtla,  being  neces- 
sary to  the  .=ecur:ty  of  a  free  State,  tiie  right 
of  the  people  to  keep  and  hear  arms,  .shall  not 
be  Infringed. 

The  right  to  bear  arms  is  not  absolute. 
It  relates  to  organization  of  a  militia. 
There  is  no  constitutional  right  any^vhere 
in  the  basic  document  of  the  United 
States  which  gives  a  separate  right  to 
bear  such  arms. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. Nothing  has  been  more  distorted 
in  this  country  by  those  who  object  to 
any  further  legislation  dealing  with  efTec- 
tive  Government  control  tlian  this  whole 
business  of  the  constitutional  guarantee 
of  a  right  to  bear  arms.  I  believe  it  has 
been  totally  out  of  proportion  to  reality. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Would  not  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  further  that  reasonable 
restraints  are  called  for  in  the  registra- 
tion of  and  in  the  transportation  and 
sale  of  such  weapons? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

The  statement  made  here  earlier  to- 
day  I   believe  is  inconsistent.   What  is 


wrong  with  asking  people  to  register  a 
firearm  when  they  buy  it,  when  the 
legitimate  gun  dealers  now  do  that?  If 
a  per.son  walks  into  a  legitimate  gun 
dealer  now  he  has  to  fill  out  a  lo!ig  ques- 
tionnaire. What  is  wrong  with  saying  a 
person  shall  personally  present  himself 
to  buy  a  gun.  instead  of  permitting  mail 
order  traffic? 

Mr.  YATES.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  such  procedure. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI,  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  YATES.  Nor  is  there  anything 
wiong  with  required  registration  of  such 
weapons.  Registration  of  firearms  is  cer- 
tainly as  important  as  the  registration 
of  automobiles. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  with  me  that  Victor 
Hugo  said  there  is  no  force  stronger  than 
an  idea  whose  time  has  come.  I  believe 
we  can  agree  the  idea  for  effective  gun 
control  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 


URBAN  EDUCATION— PRIORITY 

CONGRESSIONAL    RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  on  urban  edu- 
cation financial  needs  were  developed  for 
priority  congressional  consideration  dur- 
ing a  special  meeting  of  NSBA  s  Council 
of  Big  City  Boards  of  Education  in 
Washington.  D.C..  on  June  17,  1968.  The 
Council  of  Big  City  Boards  of  Education 
is  a  division  of  the  National  School 
Boards  Association.  Membership  of  this 
council  is  comprised  of  local  school  board 
members  who  serve  on  one  of  the  school 
boards  from  the  43  U.S.  cities,  each  of 
which  has  a  core  city  population  of  300,- 
000  or  more  persons. 

The  recommendations  follow: 

1.      FEDERAL      FUNDING      FOR      ELEMENT.^RY      .^ND 
SECONDARY    EDUCATION 

We  recommend  that  the  funds  allocated 
for  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  which  primarily  focuses  on 
the  needs  of  disadvantaged  children,  be 
fully  funded  at  82  9  billion  by  nscal  year 
1970.  in  accordance  with  the  total  authoriza- 
tion for  this  program.  We  see  this  as  mini- 
mum Federal  funding  and  express  the  hope 
that  the  ceiling  will  be  substantially  raised 
In  future  authorizations  and  appropriations. 
To  achieve  this  critical  national  objective, 
the  Council  of  Big  City  Boards  of  Education 
stands  ready  to  support,  with  the  National 
School  Boards  Association,  an  adequate  level 
of  Federal  taxation — as  it  may  be  necessary 
to  Insure  an  adequate  level  of  financial  sup- 
port that  win  allow  local  school  districts  to 
provide  comparable  programs  within  their 
schools  which  will  more  realistically  meet  the 
total  educational  needs  of  our  nation's  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  children. 

In  addition,  we  further  recommend  that 
the  Congress  assign  a  higher  priority  to  edu- 
cation by  providing  for  the  exclusion  of  edu- 
cational programs  from  the  mandated  S6  bil- 
lion cut  in  Federal  expenditures. 


Rationale 

We  are  very  seriously  concerned  that  at  a 
time  when  our  nation's  central  cltle.s  are  in 
the  throes  of  an  extremely  severe  flnanci.U 
crisis,  that  the  projected  fiscal  year  1969  and 
1970  Federal  expenditures  for  education  will 
result  In  a  very  substantial  reduction  in  the 
total  dollars  that  will  be  allocated  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  This  municipal  financial 
crisis  IS  being  caused  by  the  twin  pressures 
of  rapidly  rising  luunbers  o:  "high  cost" 
citizens  who  are  concentrating  within  ilie 
boundaries  of  America's  cities  and  quicklv 
diminishing  tax  resources  which  reflect  -he 
exodus  of  middle  and  high  Income  families. 
as  well  as  business  firms,  from  the  central 
cities  to  the  suburbs.  We  are  especially  con- 
cerned that  the  educationally  dlsadvantaued 
children — wherever  they  may  be  located  and 
whose  present  needs  are  the  greatest — have 
been  most  drastically  alfected  by  our  natlon'.s 
failure  to  make  them  the  object  of  our  iir,=t 
.aid  highest  priority. 

2.  nsba'.s  proposed  PT'BLIC  HorsiNG 

.^MENDME.VT 

We  recommend  that  the  Fcdcrally-Affectcci 
Areas  Program  be  .tmended  to  ))rovlde  lU 
annual  in  lieu  of  local  property  tax  payment 
of  SI, 000  per  low-rent  ptibllc  housing  uni! 
to  t!ie  local  school  districts  which  have  these 
dwelling  units  within  their  taotmdaries.  Those 
payments  are  to  be  in  addition  to  the  existing 
level.-,  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  flnancl.il 
support. 

Rationale 

.\  highly  significant  factor  in  the  financi..! 
crisis  confronting  the  inner  city  school  ^vf- 
tems.  which  are  for  the  large  part  dependent 
for  local  tax  funds  upon  property  tax  rr-. c- 
nues.  IS  the  disparity  among  school  di£tri:T  = 
In  t':ielr  financial  ability  and  in  the  edu ra- 
tional costs  necessary  to  provide  compar:ib;e 
pro.Trams  for  the  children  from  more  tir.n 
G50..'iOO  Federally-supported  public  liousing 
dwelling  units  throughout  the  United  States. 
Though  the  per-child  cost  of  educating  n 
economically  deprived  public  housing  child  j  = 
quite  significantly  higher  than  the  cost  f 
educating  the  more  affluent  suburban  child 
who  Is  located  within  another  local  school 
taxing  jurisdiction,  the  full  local  tax  cost  :-  r 
public  housing  children  Is  being  borne  •.'•.■ 
property-taxpaving  iieighbors  who  themse;  os 
constitute  a  rapidly  diminishing  tax  b.i.'c. 
The  net  result  within  the  more  than  2-(,'00 
local  communities  that  have  public  housm; 
units  Is  that  children  who  need  education  :)ie 
most  are  receiving  the  least.  This  is  not  o.x- 
clusivelv  a  large  city  problem  since  about 
three-fourths  of  the  public  housing  ur.lts 
are  located  outside  of  the  fourteen  largest 
U.S.  cities. 

3.  ADVANCE   FfNDINC   FOR   ESEA  TITLE   I 

We  recommend  that  the  llnlted  .States  .Sen- 
ate restore  to  the  Second  Supplemental  Ay- 
propriation  bill  (H.R.  17734)  the  "advance 
funding"  request  of  the  President  for  ESE.\  ? 
Title  I  program.  We  further  request  that  tl.e 
Senate  insist,  during  the  House-Senate  Con- 
ference on  this  bill,  that  this  ESEA  Title  T 
"advance  funding"  be  retained. 
RatioTuile 

We  feel  that  It  is  a  wasteful  expenditure 
of  Federal  tax  dollars  when  local  school  dis- 
tricts cannot  plan  in  advance  of  their  budg- 
etary process  for  the  expenditure  of  rheje 
funds,  A  highly  significant  step  toward  re- 
solving the  serious  problem,  caused  by  ■'■■'■f- 
Incompatibility  of  the  local  school  budgetuv- 
process  with  the  Congressional  approprlaticiis 
cycie,  was  taken  with  the  enactment  of  Pu'oli: 
Law  90-247  which  authorizes  "advance  fund- 
ing" for  educational  programs.  To  implement 
this  "advance  funding"  concept,  the  Presi- 
dent requested  this  year,  in  his  Second  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  request  (HP. 
17734) .  SI. 2  billion  for  ESEA's  Title  I  program 
for  expenditure  during  fiscal  year  1969.  He 
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also  requested  a  similar  amount  for  fiscal 
year  1970  in  his  regular  Budget  request.  We 
view  with  serious  alarm  the  regressive  action 
last  week  (June  U.  1968)  by  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  in  deleting  the  "advance 
fimdlng"  provision  when  It  passed  the  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriations  bill  i  H  R. 
17734) .  Senate  consideration  of  this  bill  Is 
expected  during  the  week  of  June  17.   1968. 


GUN  CONTROL  LAWS 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  present  fren- 
zied efforts  to  enact  additional  gun  con- 
trol laws  should  lead  to  careful  inquiry 
into  the  real  basis  for  those  efforts.  It  is 
notable  that  they  are  spearheaded  by  the 
leftist  press  which  never  seems  to  have 
a  hostile  word  for  Communists  or  com- 
munistic activities  in  the  United  States. 
Regretfully,  there  are  public  officials  who 
join  in  the  chorus  each  time  this  clement 
renews  its  demands  for  sun  registration 
and  other  limitations  on  gun  ownership. 

Somehow  in  the  minds  of  many  well- 
meaning  persons,  the  ownership  and  use 
of  firearms  has  obscured  the  true  causes 
of  crime  and  has  resulted  in  a  national 
wave  of  intense  effort  to  enact  severe 
firearms  controls  both  against  the  crim- 
inal and  law-abiding  citizen  without 
differentiation. 

Yet,  all  of  this  may  be  a  prelude  to 
denying  law-abiding  citizens  the  right  to 
own  weapons  in  the  United  States. 

Obviously  crime  has  reached  frighten- 
ing proportions  in  the  United  States.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  gun  con- 
trols will  cure  the  problem.  A  recent  fea- 
ture article  in  a  major  U.S.  newspaper 
was  entitled  "By  Night  Nation's  Capital 
Is  a  Fear-Haunted  Ghost  Town."  The 
opening  paragraph  states: 

The  nation's  capital  still  bustles  with  peo- 
ple by  day.  But  by  night  It  turns  into  a  fear- 
haunted  ghost  town.  Few  people  dare  to  ven- 
ture afoot  on  the  streets  after  darkness  falls. 
Downtown  business  outside  the  ghetto  Is 
stagnating.  Once  plentiful  tourists  are 
sparse. 

All  of  this  somehow  the  antigun  bills 
are  supposed  to  change.  It  should  be 
very  obvious  that  the  problem  is  not  gtms 
but  crime.  Antigun  laws  are  not  the  an- 
.swer.  Taking  gims  away  from  law-abid- 
ing citizens,  or  restricting  their  right  to 
own  weapons,  will  not  stop  crime.  Only 
vigorous  law  enforcement  will  do  this. 

It  is  notable  that  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  voided  eveiy  law  passed  by  Congress 
to  curb  Commimist  activities,  no  hyster- 
ical outcry  is  raised  against  communism. 
No  drives  have  been  mounted  for  legis- 
lation to  replace  these  voided  laws,  to 
register  Communists,  and  to  show  com- 
munism in  its  true  light  as  the  enemy  of 
the  American  way  of  life  and  of  world 
freedom.  The  FBI  files  are  replete  with 
information  which  shows  that  America's 
domestic  problems  are  being  provoked  by 
Communist  agitators.  At  the  bottom  of 


every  campus  outburst,  every  city  riot, 
and  ever>'  antiwar  demonstration  can  be 
found  communism  and  communistic 
sympathizers.  I  endorse  the  proposal 
that  it  is  time  to  register  Communists— 
not  guns. 

This  Congressman  feels  that  weapons 
in  the  hands  of  law-abiding  citizens  help 
to  provide  a  guarantee  against  a  take- 
over of  America  by  Mie  elements  now 
seeking  to  tear  down  our  democratic 
structure.  Certainly  these  weapons  help 
to  meet  the  obvious  need  for  protection 
against  the  lawless  elements  who  seem 
to  operate  almost  at  will  in  so  many  of 
the  Nation's  cities.  These  lawless  ele- 
ments are  armed  and  v.ill  continue  to 
be  armed  whetlier  or  not  weapons  are 
taken  away  from  the  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. New  York,  which  lias  the  most 
stringent  antigun  laws  in  the  Nation, 
also  has  one  of  the  highest  crime  rates. 
Strangely,  no  one  attempts  to  explain 
this  discrepancy  which  offsets  the  cur- 
rent rca.soninp  thai  curbing  guns  will 
curb  crime. 

I  do  not  object  to  reasonable  and  effec- 
tive fireaim.';  control,  and  I  have  .sup- 
ported effoits  to  keep  firearms  out  of 
the  hands  of  criminals,  the  mentally  in- 
competent, and  unsupervised  juveniles. 
I  do  object,  however,  to  efforts  to  unduly 
restrict  the  right  of  law-abidinp  citizens 
to  own  firearms  in  America,  and  I  oppose 
legislation  v.hich  appears  to  be  designed 
for  that  purpose. 


THE  338TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
FOUNDING  OF  DORCHESTER, 
MASS. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  fMr.  McCorm.ack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
first  settlement  founded  in  1630  by  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  and  by  the 
Puritan  colonists  was  Dorchester.  Mass.. 
now  a  part  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

A  few  days  ago  the  city  of  Dorchester 
celebrated  the  338th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  Dorchester.  The  people 
of  Dorchester  ha\'e  always  contributed 
to  the  progi-ess  of  our  country  both  in 
colonial  days  and  under  constitutional 
government. 

In  my  remarks.  I  include  an  excellent 
article,  entitled  "A  Salute  to  Dorches- 
ter—338  Years  Young:  The  Story  of  Dor- 
chester." appearing  in  the  Dorchester 
Argus-Citizen  of  June  6,  1968: 
\  Salute  to  Dorchester — J38  "V'ears  'VorNG: 
The  Story  of  Dorchester 

Dorchester,  the  first  settlement  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  Colony  was  founded  by  Puri- 
tan Colonists  in  1630. 

There  were  fourteen  vessels  in  a  fleet  that 
sailed  under  the  command  of  Governor  John 
Wlnthrop.  from  Plymouth,  England  en  March 
20.  1630,  and  on  June  6.  its  company  of  set- 
tlers landed  at  a  place  called  "Mattapannock" 
bv  the  Indi.\ns.  a  most  favorable  site  for  their 


new  home.  This  group  of  140  men  and  women, 
most  of  whom  were  Dorsetshire  people,  had 
been  selected  to  include  the  nucleus  of  lead- 
ership for  a  strong  community.  In  which  they 
would  endeavor  to  perpetuate  the  Ideals  of 
religion  and  education  of  the  man  in  whose 
honor  Dorchester  was  named. 

In  1633  the  town  of  Dorchester  called  the 
first  town  meeting  on  October  8  "to  settle  and 
set  down  such  orders  as  may  tend  to  the  gen- 
eral good  "  and  chose  twelve  "Selectmen"  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  community. 

In  1639  the  first  school  was  btiilt  In  Dor- 
chester. Because  all  boys,  poor  and  rich  alike, 
could  attend  it  became  the  first  "free"  school 
in  America.  However,  it  was  not  until  1784 
that  girls  were  admitted  to  public  schools. 
The  first  free  high  school  was  opened  in  1852. 

The  original  settlement  of  Dorchester  was 
located  Inland  from  Savin  Hill  on  a  level 
stretch  later  known  as  Allen's  Plain,  to  the 
east  of  Edward  Everett  Square.  Tlie  town's 
earliest  streets  (Boston  Street.  Stoughton 
Street,  Pond  Street.  Hancock  Street.  Pleasant 
Street.  Crescent  Avenue  and  Savin  Hill  Ave- 
nue) were  btiilt  through  the  di.strlct  north  of 
Meeting  House  Hill.  Probably  the  oldest  ro.ids 
in  Dorchester  are  Ad.ams  Street  .md  Norfolk 
Street,  both  of  which  follow  the  route  of 
Indian  Trails. 

From  a  mere  handful  of  140  pcrsor.s  in 
1630,  the  population  increased  by  2.000  in 
1800  and  again  by  G.OOO  durina  the  next  fifty 
years.  The  8.000  residents  in  1850  grew  to  a 
staggering  150,000  by  1900,  an  incredible  uain 
of  142,000  people  within  a  ,'pan  of  fifty  years. 
From  1900  It  h.as  Increased  almost  dally  and 
in  1950  there  were  200.000  residents  listed  in 
Dorchester.  In  1960  another  high  of  over  250.- 
000  "Dorchestcrltes"  was  listed  as  being  in  the 
district. 

Today,  in  the  year  1967,  Dorchester  and  its 
residents  can  well  be  proud  of  its  accomplish- 
ments, both  in  education  and  religion.  There 
are  now  over  fifty  schools  located  In  the  com- 
munity, and  the  educational  attainment  of 
its  residents  is  well  .above  the  City  average. 
Its  many  churches  continue  to  .serve  a  uni- 
versal need  and  represent  the  community 
center  In  most  of  the  district  neighborhoods. 
The  people,  predominately  working  class,  per- 
petuate some  of  the  elements  of  the  early 
tradition.  Dorchester  today  is  still  a  com- 
munity of  stable.  God  fearing  families  and 
pleasant  homes. 


GUN  CONTROL 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  an 
article  written  on  the  day  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  was  shot.  Tlie  author  is  a 
sportswriter  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
(  By  Jim  Murray  i 

Lake  Tahoe.  Calif. — I  was  coing  to  write 
to  you  about  fun  and  games  today — a  golf 
match  on  a  sylvan  lake,  a  track  meet  in  a 
municipal  amphitheater. 

But  once  again  America  the  Beautiful  has 
taken  a  bullet  to  the  groin.  The  country  Is 
in  surgery.  The  Violent  States  of  America. 
One  bullet  Is  mightier  than  one  million 
votes. 

It's  not  a  democracy,  it's  a  lunacy.  A  coun- 
try that  shrinks  from  punishing  its  criminals, 
disciplining  Its  children,  locking  up  Its  mad. 
is  like  an  animal  that  disregards  its  senses. 
It's  a  lamb  defending  the  lion's  right  to  eat 
it." 
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We  quarantine  the  good,  the  reliable,  the 
honest.  We  keep  a  24-hour  watch  on  the 
trustworthy  but  get  a  habeas  corpus  to  let 
anarchy  loose 

Freedom  Is  being  gunned  down.  The  ■Tight" 
to  murder  Is  the  ultimate  right  In  this  coun- 
try. Sloth  Is  a  virtue.  Patriotism  is  a  sin. 
Conservation  Is  an  anachronism.  God  is  over 
30  years  old.  To  be  young  Is  the  only  reli- 
gion— as  if  it  were  a  hard-won  virtue.  'De- 
cency is  dirty  feet,  a  scorn  for  work.  "Love" 
is  something  you  need  penicillin  for.  "Love" 
is  handing  a  flower  to  a  naked  young  man 
with  vermin  In  his  hair  while  your  mother 
s:ts  home  with  a  broken  heart.  You  "love" 
strangers,  not  parents. 

I  will  be  severely  criticized,  even  ridiculed ■- 
for  crying  out,  'Lousy  sports  UTiter,  what 
does  lie  know?"  I  can  hear.  "Who  does  he 
think  he  Is  Paul  Harvey?"  "Fulton  J  Mur- 
ray," still  others  will  sneer.  This  Is  the  20th 
century,  they  will  say,  not  Disneyland.  Well, 
it's  getting  to  look  more  like  the  caveman 
era  every  day  from  this  seat.  Americans  who 
have  a  podium  should  use  it  today. 

I  like  people  with  curtains  on  the  window, 
not  people  with  "pads."  The  next  g\iy  that 
calls  n^LHiey  "bread"  should  be  paid  off  in 
whole  wU«at.  I'm  sick  of  being  told  I  should 
try  to  "understand"  evil.  Should  a  canary 
"understand"  a  ca:? 

These  are  some  of  the  things.  It  seems  to 
me,  that  have  put  blood  on  the  walls  of 
America  The  next  funeral  procession  w^iU  be 
for  the  Republic  itself.  The  American  dream 
will  be  rolling  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  be- 
hind the  roll  of  drums,  ft  will  be  burled  in 
Arlington  The  Constitution  was  never  con- 
ceived as  a  shield  for  degeneracy.  You  start 
out  burning  the  flag  and  you  end  up  burning 
Detroit.  You  do  away  with  the  death  penalty 
for  everyone  but  presidential  candidates — 
and  presidents  The  national  sjTnbol  is  not 
the  eagle,  it's  the  catafalque. 

The  point  of  the  country  is  fear.  The  re- 
bell. on  is  against  good.  Men  of  God  become 
men  of  the  mob.  The  national  anthem  is  a 
scream  in  the  night.  Americans  can't  walk 
in  their  own  parks,  get  on  their  own  buses. 
They  have  to  cage  themselves. 

Get  off  your  knees.  America:  people  cry, 
but  it  is  igrored  Bare  your  teeth,  they  say. 
Threaten  to  fight  back.  The  lion  bares  his 
teeth  and  the  jackals  slink  away.  A  cowering 
animal  invites  attack.  But  America  Is  not 
listening. 

These  are  the  things,  it  seems  to  me.  that 
put  a  young  Senator,  a  servant  of  his  people. 
into  the  shadow  of  death.  A  young,  ^agorous 
country  is  immobilized  by  bumper  stickers, 
slogans,  neurotic  students  with  their  feet 
on  desks  they  couldn't  make,  pulling  down 
tmiverslties  they  wouldn't  know  how  to  re- 
build. 

It  all  begins  with  that — the  deification  of 
drifters,  wastrels,  poltroons — insolent  guests 
at  the  gracious  table  of  democracy  over- 
turning it  on  their  dismayed  hosts. 

What  have  the  Kennedy's  ever  done  to  de- 
serve ambuscades  every  five  years  .  .  .''  What 
apology  can  we  offer  to  a  family  except  to 
resolve  to  stop  being  ruled  by  our  reftise, 
our  human  refuse,  that  is?  How  many  good 
men  have  to  die  before  we  wrest  weapons 
from  the  terrible  hands  of  our  barbarians, 
demand  respect  for  our  institutions,  stop 
elorilving  hate'' 

I 

THE  ROYAL  WHEEL  OF  FORTUNE- 
MACBETH  AMD  KING  LEAR,  A 
THESIS  BY  MRS.  SARAH  PEPPER 
WILLIS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
e.xtraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  know 
all  of  us  are  proud  of  our  family  and 
like  to  commend  any  member  who  does 
anything  creditable.  My  sister.  Mrs. 
Sarah  Pepper  Willis,  who  has  been  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Florida 
for  many  years  recently  wrote  a  the.sis  as 
a  part  of  her  graduate  work  entitled, 
"The  Royal  Wheel  of  Fortune — Macbeth 
and  King  Lear."  Since  I  am  proud  of  my 
sister,  who  received  an  A-^  on  this  thesis, 
IJliought  her  thesis  on  the  lives  of  these 
two  kings  might  afford  some  lessons  of 
interest  to  us  all.  I  place  the  thesis  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

The    Rotal    Wheel    op   Fortune — Macbeth 
AND  King  Lear 

(By  Sarah  Willis) 

INTRODUCTION 

If  there  is  any  "remorseless  process"  in 
King  Lear,  it  is  one  that  begs  us  to  seek  the 
meaning  of  our  human  fate,  not  In  what  be- 
comes of  us,  but  what  we  become.  It  is  life 
whose  quality  may  be  made  noble  and  dis- 
tinctive. We  all  recoil  from  suffering,  but  we 
know  it  is  a  greiUer  thing  to  suffer  than  to 
lack  the  feelings  and  virtues  that  make  it 
possible  to  suffer. 

From  honor  and  happiness  to  degradation 
and  ruin.  King  Lear  and  Macbeth  fell  King 
Lear  fell  through  blind  stupidity  and  sudden 
impulse,  and  Macbeth  fell  through  supersti- 
tion and  the  lust  for  power  and  position.  In 
the  end  they  are  both  destroyed  because  they 
have  betrayed  themselves.  These  two  truly 
tragic  figures  moved  in  a  world  which  was 
rich  and  complex.  Evil  mankind  is  self- 
slaughterous,  but  even  they  know  love  .md 
die  in  its  cause. 

"If  evil  is  stronger  than  good,  it  does  not 
conceal  the  fact  that  there  exists  m  the  same 
world  with  evil,  nobility  that  it  seeks  to  cor- 
rupt, truth  that  it  denies,  and  the  beauty 
that  it  destroys."  '• 

Macbeth  became  possessed  and  was  de- 
stroyed by  evil.  He  had  an  eminently  prac- 
tical nature,  but  his  practical  power  develops 
as  capacity  for  crime  He  undertook  his  first 
crime  only  after  a  terrible  struggle:  however, 
this  capacity  for  murder  seemed  to  gro*,- 
until  slaughter  became  an  end  unto  Itself. 

"Some  say  he's  mad;  others  that  lesser  hate 

him 
Do  call  It  valient  fury."  ( Act  V.  Scene  1 1 

Macbeth  was  not  only  a  practical  man. 
but  he  was  a  man  of  action,  of  highest  ex- 
perience, power,  and  energy  in  military  and 
political  command  On  the  other  hand,  he  Is 
poorly  disciplined  In  thought  and  goodness. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  follow  Macbeth 's  history 
far  without  evidence  that  real  love  of  good- 
ness for  its  own  sake,  founded  on  intelligent 
choice  or  deep,  lasting  affection,  has  failed 
to  root  a  single  fibre  In  his  nature.  Macbeth 
Is  willing  to  take  his  chance  in  the  next 
world  if  only  he  can  be  guaranteed  against 
penalties  In  this  life.  He  seems  to  regret  that 
he  cannot  find  more  Incentive  to  his  villainy. 

"I  have  no  spur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  overleaps  itself 
And  falls  on  the  other."  ( Act  I,  Scene  VII) 

There  are  two  flaws  In  Macbeth's  complete- 
ness: His  lack  of  training  In  thought  has 
left  him  without  protection  against  the  su- 
perstition of  his  age,  and  he  is  a  prey  to 
supernatural  imaglngs.  The  practical  cannot 
reach  Its  perfection  without  the  assistance 


'  Babette    Deutsch.    The    Reader's    Shake- 
speare (New  York.  1946).  p.  332. 


of  the  inner  life,  and,  therefore,  his  practifni 
nature  afforded  him  little.  In  suspense  he  had 
no  power  of  self-restraint,  and  these  two 
things  alone  were  the  real  source  of  his  self- 
betrayal. 

Consequently:  as  Macbeth  continued  :,i 
spread  destruction  wherever  he  went,  addint; 
crime  to  crime,  he  became  more  and  more 
callous,  cold,  and  empty — not  even  shriehb 
and  cries  upset  him. 

"I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears; 
The  time  has  come,  my  senses  would  hau' 

cooled 
To  hear  a  nlght-shrlek. 
Dlreness,  familiar  to  my  slaughterous 

thoughts. 
Cannot  once  start  me."  (Act  V.  Scene  V) 

I  think  Macbeth  was  ultimately  aware  ■,! 
ai!  he  might  have  been.  Truly  he  proved  to  di- 
a  desperately  wicked  man,  but  he  was,  i 
think,  more  than  a  "butcher"  Malcolm  callc:i 
him.  The  tragedy  of  his  life  Is  .summed  i;i) 
in  the  tragic  words  to  Seyton  when  told  :; 
lieloved  wife's  death: 

"Tomorrow,  and  tomorrow,  and  tomorrow. 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day. 
Out,  out.  brief  candle! 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 
That   struts   and    frets   his   hour   upon   t'u- 

stage 
And  then  is  heard  no  more:  It  Is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  Idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  nothing."  i  Act  V,  Scene  V ) 

The  final  bravado  with  which  Macbet:; 
dies  fighting  is  conventional  enough;  but 
he  dies  .as  a  man  free  of  illusion,  and  iii: 
courage  Dr.  Johnson  says  "preserves  sonii- 
esteem."  In  his  last  moments,  there  is  some- 
thing in  him  of  an  Everyman  without  Goch! 
Deeds,  who  before  God  'hath  no  helpe  ;n 
all." 

King  Lear  is  an  old  man  who  is  brought 
to  grief  by  the  vicious  selfishness  of  the  un- 
grateful daughters  to  whom  he  has  dele- 
gated his  power,  authority,  and  possessions — 
and  by  his  own  complacent  blindness.  It  is, 
in  a  sense,  a  conflict  between  the  genera- 
tions, the  miseries  of  old  age  and  retirement, 
and  the  tension  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren, 

"To  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our 

age; 
Conferring    them    on    younger    strengths  ' 

(Act  I.  Scene  I) 

Lear  is  an  anointed  monarch,  and  the 
hostile  acts  against  his  person  are  blasphe- 
mous treason.  The  daughters,  their  men.  anu 
their  servants  are  guilty  of  a  double  offense, 
for  Lear  is  not  only  an  abused  father,  he  is 
a  King.  He  is  the  victim  of  an  ungovern- 
able pride,  self -centered,  and  complete  lac^i 
of  understanding  of  his  daughters'  be- 
havior. 

"Filial  ingratitude' 
Is  it  not  as  this  mouth  shall  tear  this  hand 
For  lifting  food  to't?"    (Act  III,  Scene  IV 

Only  too  late  did  Lear  realize  that  he  had 
committed  his  all  to  his  two  daughters,  ani 
that  they  had  all  united  to  beat  him  dow:i 
He  appealed  to  the  Heavens  against  the 
Injustice: 

"You   heavens,    give   me   that    patience,   pi- 

tlence  X  need! 
You  see  me  here,  you  gods,  a  poor  old  man. 
As  full  of  grief  as  age;   WTetched  in  both  ' 
If  it  be  you  that  stirs  these  daughters'  hear'.-; 
Against  their  father,  fool  me  not  so  much. 
To    bear    It   tamely;    touch    me    with    noble 

anger. 
And  let  not  women's  weapons,  water-drop? 
Stain  my  man's  cheeks!"  i  Act  II,  Scene  IV 

After  Lear's  madness,  his  acute  mania  gave 
place  to  the  pitiful  spectacle  of  a  shattered 
intellect.  There  is  no  longer  sharp  sufferins, 
but  the  whole  mind  is  wrecked.  As  King  Le.-.r 
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leaned  over  the  dead  body  of  his  beloved 
daughter  Cordelia,  whom  he  had  rejected,  he 
said  pleadingly: 

■Why  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat  have  life. 
And  thou  no  breath  at  all,"  (Act  V,  Scene  III) 

Lear  represents  the  human  soul,  and  Cor- 
delia represents  the  human  spirit.  When  Lear 
banished  Cordelia,  he  threw  away  "the  pearl." 
He  is  not  banished  from  Paradise,  but  he 
himself  banishes  P:iradlse. 

David  Garrlck  once  expressed  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  "Lear  is  certainly  a  weak  man. 
It  IS  a  part  of  ills  character — violent,  old.  and 
iceakly  fond   of  his  daughters." 

nie  old  man  actually  died  of  a  broken 
heart;  however.  I  feel  that  Lear's  suffering 
brought  him  some  compassion  in  the  end. 
If  everyone  living  today  could  learn  a  lesson 
of  sympathy  brought  out  in  Ki'ig  Lear,  hu- 
man misery  could  well  be  reduced — and  if 
there  is  any  remorseless  process  in  King  Lear, 
it  is  one  tiiat  begs  us  to  .seek  the  meaning 
of  our  human  fate;  not  in  what  becomes  of 
us,  but  in  what  we  become.  Suffering  we 
.ill  recoil  from;  but  we  know  it  is  greater 
to  suffer  than  to  lack  i,iie  feelings  and  virtues 
that   make   it  possible   to  suffer. 
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MR.  LEONARD  USINA— A  GREAT 
HUMANITARLAN 

Mr.  PEPPER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Irom  Florida? 

There  was  no  ob,iection, 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
outstandin.s  citizens  of  Florida,  distin- 
^,'uished  banker,  civic  and  church  lead- 
cv.  and  dedicated  American,  is  Leonard 
Usina  who  comes  from  a  distinguished 
family  long  eminent  in  the  life  of  St. 
Augustine,  Fla,  Mr.  Usina  is  a  man  who 
has  immeasurably  contributed  toward  a 
better  Floi'ida  and  a  greater  America. 
His  compassionate  heart  makes  the 
IMoblems  of  every  handicapped  or  un- 
derprivileged person  his  owii  problem 
.ind  he  has  not  only  extended  his  sym- 
pathy innumerably  but  he  has  given 
invaluable  help  toward  eliminating  con- 
ditions which  deny  to  any  American 
what  is  in  essence  the  American  way 
nf  life. 

The  Miamian,  published  by  the  Miami- 
Dade  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
the  issue  of  May  1968,  cariied  an  excel- 
lent article  by  this  banker  statesman  of 


Miami,  Mr.  Usina,  entitled  'Future  Un- 
limited for  Miami — Usina." 

Mr.  Usina  speaks  out  of  great  experi- 
ence, deep  understanding,  and  percep- 
tive vision.  I  commend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues  and  fellow  citizens  and  place 
it  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Ft'Ti'RE  Unlimited  tdr  Mi.'.mi — Usina 

Leonard  Usina  views  Miami  and  all  of  its 
problems  with  the  same  objectivity  that  a 
philosopher  views  his  society. 

In  many  ways,  his  77  active  years  rate  him 
almost  the  same  privileges.  A  native  of  St. 
Augustine.  U.sina  has  worked  with  banks  in 
Jacksonville  ;md  .St.  Petersburg  before  com- 
ing to  Miami  where  lie  was  president  of  the 
Florida  !>Jatlonal  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  at 
Miami  for  several  years. 

Since  1950,  Mr.  Usina  has  organized  six 
banks,  each  of  which  he  now  heads  as  chair- 
man of  the  board:  the  Peoples  First  National 
Bank  of  Miami  Shores,  the  Peoples  American 
N:iilonal  Bank  of  North  Miami,  the  Peoples 
National  Bank  of  North  Miami  Beacli,  the 
Peoples  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  the  Peo- 
ples Liberty  National  Bank  of  North  Miami 
and  the  Peoples  National  Bank  of  Bay  Harbor 
Islands. 

Between  organizing  all  of  these  banks, 
Leonard  Usina  has  found  the  time  to  serve  his 
community  in  many  areas,  and  to  draw  cer- 
tain conclusions  that  only  one  who  has  come 
to  know  an  area  can  do. 

"Miami  has  an  unlimited  future  lor  over- 
all growth,  well-balanced,  over.all  growth  in 
hospitals,  schools,  churches,  recreational 
areas,  plus  the  population  that  is  necessary 
to  have  these   things,"  Usina  said. 

This  population  growth,  which  everyone 
connected  with  the  area  realizes  Is  coming, 
may  not  necessarily  be  of  the  nature  many 
people  expect,  according  to  Usina. 

■We  don't  have  to  have  jobs  available  In 
order  to  attract  the  people  to  this  area," 
U.sina  commented. 

"The  population  which  we  will  be  attract- 
ing will  be  such  that  the  jobs  necessary  for 
their  service  will  follow  as  did  with  the 
Cuban  influx, 

"All  concerns  of  importance,  and  even  the 
smaller  ones,  are  offering  pensions  to  their 
employees  now.  This  plus  social  security  and 
other  benefits  will  bring  a  large  ntunber  of 
persons  over  age  65  to  Miami  In  the  future. 
These  will  be  people  who  will  not  need  a  job 
tn  survive:  however,  they  will  need  .services, 
and  this  means  they  will  create  jobs. 

As  one  of  the  original  charter  signers  for 
the  Metro  form  of  government.  Usina  believes 
that  an  improvement  on  the  system  would 
be  to  divide  the  county  into  boroughs,  rather 
than  the  present  system  of  several  municipal 
governments. 

"Too  centralized  government  is  not  good 
for  the  little  people.  However,  I  am  basically 
an  advocate  of  the  central  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

"I  would  prefer  to  .see  .seven  boroughs  with- 
in Dade  County,  each  of  which  would  elect 
perhaps  five  representatives  to  govern  that 
particular  section.  The  one  representative 
elected  out  of  each  of  the  seven  would  repre- 
sent that  area  to  the  central  government," 
Usina  explained, 

"Some  people  tell  me  this  sounds  like  the 
old  ward  pulltics,  and  that's  bad,  I  don't 
think  it's  that  bad.  It  built  Chicago  and  New 
York.  Our  present  form  of  government 
doesn't  give  the  little  guy  a  chance." 

U.sina  is  all  for  giving  the  little  guy  a 
chance  whenever  possible.  As  .t  banker,  he 
believes  that  a  small  percentage  of  the  low 
income  people  who  are  entitled  to  credit  have 
not  been  able  to  get  it,  and  he  hopes  to  be 
able  to  accommodate  those  who  are  deserv- 
ing. 

"The  best  -.vay  to  build  up  these  low  In- 
come neighborhoods  Is  to  finance  the  estab- 


lishment of  their  own  businesses.  Tliese  peo- 
ple can  be  taught  to  be  merchants  and  service 
their  own  people,"  he  said. 

Building  up  all  areas  of  the  economy  is 
only  part  of  the  future  for  South  Florida. 
Usina  thinks  In  terms  of  Miami  becoming  a 
banking  center,  soon  to  surpass  Atlanta. 

"Miami  may  soon  become  a  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  city."  Usina  believes.  "It  Is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time,  and  we  are  reaching  the  point 
when  this  will  become  a  reality  very  rapidly 
It  takes  growth.  Thai's  all." 

Usina  recently  completed  a  three-year 
term  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  he 
believes  that  Miami  will  soon  outdistance  At- 
lanta, not  only  witlUn  its  own  growth  and 
banking  needs,  hut  also  .is  a  banking  center 
for  all  of  South  and  Central  America.  He 
has  been  appointed  to  a  new  post  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Regional  Advisory  Committee  on 
Banking  Policies  and  Practices  of  the  Sixth 
National  Bank  Region  of  the  US.  Comp- 
troller's Office. 

Among  his  other  activities  are:  member  of 
the  advisory  committee  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  member  of  the  Plonda 
and  the  .American  Bankers  Associations,  and 
lie  has  been  appointed  to  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  Florida  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. 

Within  the  community,  he  has  been  hon- 
ored by  the  Credit  Women  International  of 
Florida  as  the  "State  Boss  oi  the  Year"  for 
1967.  iind  was  chosen  'Citizen  of  the  Year"  by 
the  Miami  Shores  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

These  honors  reflect  his  wide  Interest  in 
the  development  of  the  total  community. 

In  the  past,  he  has  been  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Klwanls  International  Youth 
Foundation,  a  past  president  of  the  Miami 
Klwanls  Club  and  also  past  district  governor 
for  the  SUte  of  Florida.  Usina  is  a  past  dep- 
uty of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  a  member 
of  the  Serra  Club  of  Miami,  on  the  Advisory- 
Board  of  the  Florida  Memorial  College,  a  di- 
rector of  the  Miami  Shores  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  a  member  of  the  Mlaml-Dade 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

His  efforts  toward  the  improvement  of 
health  services  and  facilities  include  work- 
ing closely  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Marion  Center  for  Retarded  Children,  as  a 
member  of  the  ad\-lsory  committee  of  Mi- 
ami's Mercy  Hospital  and  as  a  member  of 
the  MentalHealth  Society  of  Greater  Miami. 

To  add  to  all  of  his  other  honors  and  dis- 
tinctions, Usina  this  month  had  a  building 
dedicated  in  his  honor  at  the  South  Campus 
of  the  Mlaml-Dade  Junior  College,  the  Leon- 
ard A.  Usina  Hall  of  Science. 

It's  enough  to  make  a  philosopher  out  of  a 
bank  executive. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr,  Friedel  lat  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business, 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  Monday  and  Tuesday. 
Jtme  17  and  18,  1968.  on  accoimt  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Wolff  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today  and  tomorrow,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  HosMER  (at  the  i-equest  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  > .  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
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lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Smith  of  Oklahoma  i  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Winn  > .  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter, 
for  1  hour,  on  Monday.  June  24. 


EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Z.^BLOcKi  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Madden  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial. 

Mr.  Saylor  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter in  his  remarks  made  today  on  H.R. 
7329  and  S.  450. 

Mr.  Yates  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks made  under  the  1 -minute  rule. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  W'NNi  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter- 1 

Mr.  Byrn-es  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  QriLLEN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Fl-lton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
instances. 

Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virunnia  in  two  in- 
stance?. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr  Biester. 

Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyatt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matsunaga  '  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Fr.\ser  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Friedel. 

Mr.  MoRGA.v. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mrs.  SuLLrv'.\.N  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Machen  in  six  in.stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Roybal  in  .six  instances. 

Mr.  GiAiMo. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Gathings  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Whitener  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  two  iiastances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.i.  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, June  18,  1968.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrv,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

1939.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  tr.ansmltting  the  annual  report  of 
the  Secretary  on  the  state  of  the  fin:uice.s 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967  iH.  Doc.  No.  213);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  Illustrations. 

1940.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  .'Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  notification  of  a  prn- 
posed  Interchange  of  jurisdiction  of  civil 
works  .and  national  forest  lands  iKlnzua 
Dam  and  .Allegheny  Reservoir.  NY  and  Pa  ) 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  16  U.S.C.  505a,  505b:  to  the 
Committee  on  .•\grlculture. 

1941.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  correct  an  inequity  affecting  officers 
of  the  Supply  Corps  and  Civil  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  Navy  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1942.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  to  provide  for  the 
pay.  allowances,  and  benefits  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  National  Guard  performing 
mlUtla  duty  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Ser\-ices. 

1943  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  .Administration.  Department  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  list  of  the 
purchases  and  contracts  made  by  the  US. 
Coast  Guard  since  November  1.  1967.  under 
the  authority  contained  in  10  U.S.C.  2304 
(a)  (11).  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10 
use.  2304(61;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Ser^'icps. 

1944.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel.  Department  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
section  427(b)  of  title  37.  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  that  a  family  separation  allow- 
ance shall  be  paid  to  a  member  of  a  tml- 
formed  service  even  though  the  member 
does  not  maintain  a  residence  or  household 
for  his  dependents,  subject  to  his  manage- 
ment and  control:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1945.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on  foreign 
credits  by  the  U.S.  Government,  pursuant  to 
section  634(f)  of  tlie  Foreign  .Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  .Affairs. 

1946.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  that  the  qualification  of 
municipalities  for  city  delivery  service  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  revenue  units,  rather 
than  cash  receipts,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  omce  and  Civil 
Service. 

1947.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  exempt  medical  officers  and  nurses 
in  the  postal  field  service  from  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  3571  (a)  and  (o  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Senlce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  ot 
committees  wevc  deliver':>d  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  11782.  A  bill  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ac- 
cent allotment  relinquishments,  approve  a 
lieu  allotment  selection,  and  issue  appropri- 
ate patents  therefor  to  the  heirs  of  Dolly 
McCovey;  with  amendment  i  Rept.  No.  1550). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN;  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  14654.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Olga  Concepclon  Perez  de  Lanlo;  with  amend- 


Mr  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H  R  13780  .A  bill  to  provide 
for  sale  or  exchange  of  Isolated  tracts  of 
tribal  lands  on  the  Flathead  Reservation, 
Mont.:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1552). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  14205.  A  bill  to  provirir 
for  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pay  a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Creek  Nation 
of  Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  No.  21,  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1553).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H  R.  16211.  A  bill  to  provide  j 
for  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pa;,'  a  judgment  in  favor  cf  the  Creek  Nation 
of  Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  No.  27G.  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  'Rent.  No.  1554)  .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  H.ALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  .Affairs.  H  R.  16402.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  dispo.^itlon  of  funds  appropriated  to 
pay  a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Delawfin 
Nation  of  Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission docket  No.  337.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: with  amendment  iRept,  No.  1555 1. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  t!ie  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  H  R.  17524.  A  bill  tn 
amend  sec' ion  502  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
.Act.  1936.  relating  to  ccinstnictlon-difforential 
subsidies  (Rept.  No.  1556)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  H.ALEY';  Committee  on  Interior  ;'.nd 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  203.  An  act  to  amend  sec- 
tions 13(b)  of  the  acts  of  October  3.  1962 
(76  Stat,  698.  704'.  and  lor  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1557)  .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  H.ALEY.  Committee  on  Interior  ar.d 
Insular  .Affairs  S.J.  Res.  157.  Joint  resolution 
to  supplement  Public  Law  87-734  and  Public 
Law  87  735  which  took  title  to  certain  land- 
in  the  Lower  Brule  and  Crow  Creek  Indian 
Reservations:  with  amendment  i  Rept.  No, 
1558).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  15030.  .A  bill  to  enable  potato  throwers 
to  finance  a  natlonallv  coordinated  research 
and  promotion  program  to  improve  their 
competitive  position  and  expand  their  mar- 
kets for  potatoes  by  Increasing  consumer  ac- 
ceptance of  such  potatoes  and  potato  prod- 
ucts and  by  improving  the  quality  of  potatoes 
and  potato  products  that  are  made  available 
to  the  consumer;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1559).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


ment  (Rept.  No.  1551 ) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  Hou.se  of  June  13, 
1968,  the  following  bill  was  introduced  on 
June  14,  1968: 

By  Mr,  KIRWAN: 

H.R  17903.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
lor  public  works  for  water  and  power  re- 
sources development,  including  certain  civil 
; unctions  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Delense.  the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agencies 
of  the  Departinent  of  the  Interior,  the  .At- 
lantic-Pacific Interoce.iuic  Canal  Study  Com- 
mission, the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commis- 
sion, Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac 
River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
the  Water  Resources  Council,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30,  1969.  and  for  other  purposes. 
[Submitted  June  17,  1968] 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
lulls  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   DELLENBACK : 
H.R.  17904.  .A  bill  to  establish  the  Oregon 
Dunes  National  Recreation  .Area  in  the  Strae 
I'f   Oregon,   and   for   other   purposes:    to  the 
Committee  on  Int-erior  and  Insular  .Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
H  R.  17905.   A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  use  in  commis- 
sion of  certain  crimes  of  firearms  transported 
in  Interstate  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  17906.   A  l3ill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of 
the  Interstate  traffic  in  firearms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    HICKS:" 
H.R.  17907.  A  bill  to  provide  for  ;in  exten- 
-lon  of  Interstate  Highway  82  and  Inter.=  tate 
Highway  5  in  tiie  States  of  Washington  and 
(Oregon;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.R.  17908.    .A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
.Act  of  1933  to  exempt  therefrom  certain  .secu- 
rities isstied  by  public  bodies:    to  the  Com- 
inittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  .SAY'LOR  : 
H.R.  17909.  .A  bill  to  amend  the  definition 
'I  ■metal  bearing  ores"  in  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
oil  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
H.R.  17910.  .A  bill  to  amend  the  Service 
Contract  -Act  of  1965  to  exempt  ntirsing  home 
c.ire  contracts  with  the  Veterans'  .Adminis- 
tration from  the  operntion  of  such  act:  to 
■he  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

H.R.  17911.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
contracts  for  nursing  home  care  under  such 
section;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  .ASPINALL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Brotzman)  ; 
H.R.  17912.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility 
investigations  of  certain  water  resource  de- 
velopments; to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  .Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Corbett)  ; 
H  R.  17913.  -A  bill  to  adjust  third-class  bulk 
mall    rates   for   community   service   publica- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.H.  17914.  .A  bill  to  disarm  lawless  persons 
and    .usslst    State    and    Federal    enforcement 
agencies  in  preventing  and  solving  gun  crimes 
by  requiring  registration  of  all  firearms  and 
licenses  for  purchase  and  possession  of  fire- 
arms and  ammunition,  and  to  encourage  re- 
sponsible State  firearms  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROTH : 
H.R.  17915.  A    bin    to   create   a    catalog   of 
Federal  a.sslstmce  programs,  and   for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By   Mrs.    SULLIVAN    (for   herself.   Mr. 
PoDELL.  Mr.  Nedzi.  Mr.  Tho.mpson  of 
New   Jersey,   Mr.    Burke   of   Massa- 
chtisetts.     Mr.     Ashley.     Mr.     Z.\- 
BLocKi.  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Mr.  Holland)  : 
H.R.  17916.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  for  the  purpose  of 
authorizing  a.pproprlations  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1969,  June  30.  1970.  June  30, 
1971.  and  June  30,  1972.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  .Agriculture. 
By  Mr  HALPERN: 
H.J.  Res.  1333.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee   To   Investigate   Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules, 
Bv  Mr.  HAMILTON; 
H.J.  Res.  1331.  Joint   resolution  creating  a 
Joint   Committee   To   Investigate  Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Jacobs)  : 

HJ.  Res   1335.  Joint   resolution   to  provide 

for  the  revision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  C(xle 

of    1954;    to   the   Committee   on    Ways   and 

Means. 

Bv  Mrs.  KELLY; 
H  J.  Res.  1336.  Joint   resolution   creating   a 
Joint    Committee  To  Investigate   Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MILIER  of  California; 
H  J.  Res.  1337.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee   To   Investigate   Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

352.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 

of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  tn  establishment  of  an  in.surance 
fund  for  protection  of  shorelines  from  off- 
shore oil  development,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Alfa  Irs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  re.solutions  were  introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H  R.  17917.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenl- 
CO    DlChiefalo;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BR  ASCO : 
HR  17918.  -A  bill  lor  the  n  licf  of  P.iuline 
Hollingsworth;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Jiidiclarv. 

H.R.  17919  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Graziano 
Bandazzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

Bv  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  17920.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Agostlno 
Llcata:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
Bv  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  17921   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Erol 
Gursel.    his    wife,    Scvgl    Gursel,    and    their 
daughter,  Sumru  Gursel;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclarv. 

Bv  Mr.  GALLAGHER : 
H  R.  17922.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Caterlna 
EUsabetta  Polera;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

Bv  Mr.  KLUCZY'NSKI : 
H  R.   17923.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Karamltos,  Sophie  Karamltos,  George  Kara- 
mltos,  and  Aggelo  Karamltos;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  17^24.  A  IMll  for  the  relief  of  George 
Xvdls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY"  of  New  Y'ork ; 
H.R.  17925.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  nego- 
tiated sale  of  not  to  exceed  five  \essels  from 
the  reserve  fleet  to  the  Calabrlan  Co  .  Inc., 
New  Y'ork.  N.Y'.:  to  tlie  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Flrsherle.";. 

Bv  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  17926.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demetre 
Splilakopoulos;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PODELL; 
H  R.  17927.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
La  Bella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
BvMr.  ROY'BAL: 
H.R     17928.   A   bill    for   the   relief   of   .All 
Samlml;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  17929.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chrlsta- 
line  A.  Y'sagulrre;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


PHASER'S     STATEMENT     ON     ANTI- 
PROLIFERATION  TREATY 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

ClF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17.  1968 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  call  attention  to  the  vote  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  expressing 
overwhelming  support  of  the  treaty  for 
tlie  nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  great  majority  of  countries  have 


voiced  their  strong  aetermination  to  band 
t02;ether  to  halt  the  .<ipread  of  these 
weapons.  Due  largely  to  the  farsighted- 
ness of  President  Johnson  and  the  per- 
severance of  chief  negotiator  William  C. 
Foster,  tlie  role  of  the  United  States  has 
been  a  prominent  one. 

Many  governments  participated  dur- 
ing the  4 '  2  years  since  this  treaty  was  in- 
troduceu  in  the  Disarmament  Conference 
at  Geneva.  We  should  extend  our  grati- 
tude to  all  those  who  worked  to  make 
this  historic  step  possible.  The  success 
of  this  treaty  is  also  an  encouraging  dem- 


onstration of  the  promise  as  ■^^'ell  as  the 
reality  of  Soviet-American  cooperation. 
With  the  Soviet  people  apparently  shar- 
ing our  desire  to  halt  the  arms  race,  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  can.  hopefully,  be 
strengthened  in  the  months  to  come. 

Finally.  I  need  hardly  point  out  that 
the  treaty  will  not  take  effect  until  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate.  Prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  will  insure  that  the  United 
States  remain  in  the  forefront,  as  an  ex- 
ample to  any  country  having  lingering 
doubts  about  the  sincerity  of  our  com- 
mitment. 


17464 


WHAT  KIND  OF  COUNTRY? 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  17,  1968 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
always  a  special  occasion  when  one  has 
the  opportunity  to  return  to  the  commu- 
nity where  he  grew  up  to  give  the  com- 
mencement address. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  an  address  which  I  delivered  recently 
on  such  an  occasion  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wh.^t  Kind  of  Country? 
(Address  by  U.S.  Senator  Robert  P.  Griffin. 

Garden  City.  Mich..  High  School.  June  13. 

19681 

Dr.  Siiader.  distinguished  officials,  mem- 
bers of  tUe  faculty,  proud  parents,  graduates 
of  this  1968  class,  and  friends: 

Because  I  return  as  an  alumnus  of  the 
Garden  City  school  system.  I  feel  that  this 
occasion  has  very  special  meaning  for  me — 
Just  as  I  know  it  does  for  each  of  you  who 
will  receive  your  diploma  this  evening. 

Back  in  1941.  when  I  worked  in  Wolfs 
Drug  Store  at  the  corner  of  Ford  and  Middle- 
belt,  and  looked  forward — as  you  do  to- 
night-— to  receiving  my  high  school  diploma. 
I  had  no  idea  that  I  would  have  the  honor 
to  return  some  day  as  a  US.  Senator  to  de- 
liver the  commencement  address  In  such  a 
beautiful  school,  before  such  a  large,  and. 
I'm  sure,  such  a  distinguished  graduating 
class. 

To  the  many  who  must  be  concerned,  let 
me  say  that,  although  the  tug  of  nostalgia 
is  strong  and  although  Senators  are  notori- 
ously long-v.-inded.  I  pledge  that  I  shall  be 
reasonably  brief.  I  realize  that  I  now  stand 
as  a  last  major  obstacle  between  you  and 
youi  dlplormi,  and  I  want  to  assure  you  there 
will  be  no  filibuster. 

The  story  goes  that  a  father  tip-toed  into 
the  bedroom  of  his  sleeping  son  to  borrow 
a  map  of  the  United  States  on  the  boy's  desk. 
.\s  the  father  picked  up  the  map  and  started 
toward  the  door,  the  boy  awoke  and  sat  up 
in  bed. 

Dad."  he  said.  "What  are  you  doing  with 
my  country?" 

A  week  ago  yesterday,  in  the  early  morn- 
ins;  hours  of  that  fateful  day  when  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  was  shot,  our  family  hud- 
dled around  the  television  set.  hanging  onto 
every  word  of  news  which  followed  that  hor- 
rible act  of  madness.  At  ojie  point,  our  oldest 
son.  Paul — who  will  graduate  from  high 
school  tomorrow — turned  to  me  and  said — 

"Dad.  what  kind  of  country  have  we  got?" 

Since  then,  I've  been  thinking  a  good  deal 
about  that  question.  I  thought  about  It  as 
I  sat  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New  York 
City  last  Saturday  morning. 

I  thought  about  it  last  Saturday  night  as 
I  watched  the  casket  move  slowly  toward  Its 
final  resting  place  in  Arlington  Cemetery — 
a  casket  with  the  remains  of  a  colleague  who 
sat  next  to  me.  and  worked  next  to  me.  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Needless  to  say.  there  is  no  simple,  ready- 
made  and  completely  satisfactory  answer  to 
that  scorching  question — a  question  that  Is 
deeply  troubling  all  America  today — and  par- 
ticularly young  Americans. 

But  this  evening  I  should  like  to  share  with 
vou  some  observations,  some  reflections,  some 
thoughts  of  one  father  who  has  pondered  the 
question  of  his  son: 
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"What  kind  of  country  hava  we  got?" 

There  are  those  who  say  that  a  mood  of 
violence  has  spread  across  our  land — a  mood 
of  violence  that  is  peculiar  to  America.  There 
is  fear  that  a  kind  of  madness  Is  loose  which 
threatens  our  very  existence  as  a  Nation. 

In  this  season  of  tragedy  and  turmoil  there 
has  been  a  rush  to  Indict  the  whole  popula- 
tion for  the  act  of  one  fanatic. 

Let  me  suggest  that  this  is  a  time  to  keep 
your  cool — to  hang  onto  your  head,  even 
when  those  about  you  seem  to  be  losing 
theirs.  This  is  a  time  to  reach  for  solid 
ground — to  maintain  some  perspective. 

To  be  sure,  our  society  has  many  faults 
and  is  not  blameless.  But  it  also  happens  to 
be  a  fact  that  the  accused  assassin  of  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  is  not  a  product  of  our  so- 
ciety; his  apparent  motives  were  not  related 
to  any  of  the  domestic  problems  which  so 
deeply  trouble  us;  he  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States;  he  is  a  product  of  division  and 
violence   in  the   Middle   East — not  America. 

As  we  survey  with  deep  concern  the  vio- 
lence that  has  disrupted  our  society,  it  is  no 
consolation  to  note — biit  still  it  is  a  fact — 
that  violence  is  not  peculiar  to  our  nation 
or  to  our  times. 

Back  in  1741  more  than  30  years  before 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  Boston  tea 
party  there  was  a  terrible  riot.  When  it  was 
over.  13  Negroes  had  been  burned  alive,  more 
than  100  Negroes  and  whit«s  were  convicted 
of  arson,  and  22  people  were  hanged. 

In  1863  during  the  Civil  War  some  poor 
Irish  immigrants  started  a  riot  in  New  York 
City.  They  complained  bitterly  that  the  bur- 
den of  the  draft  fell  inequitably  upon  them, 
and  they  feared  the  loss  of  their  Jobs  to 
newly-freed  Negroes. 

When  the  riot  was  over,  1,000  people  had 
been  killed,  more  than  8.000  were  injured. 
and  vast  areas  of  New  York  City  had  been 
put  to  the  torch. 

Of  course,  our  times  are  new.  our  circum- 
stances are  different,  and  our  problems  are 
complex.  But  it  may  be  important — though 
not  necessarily  comforting — to  realize  that 
even  such  violence  as  we  have  known  Is 
nothing  new. 

When  your  generation  poses  the  question. 
"What  kind  of  a  country  have  we  got?"  I 
sense  an  implication — even  an  accusation  di- 
rected at  the  older  generation — which  says: 

"You  have  failed  us." 

Today,  in  many  different  ways,  young 
Americans  are  saying  to  their  elders :  "You 
have  failed  us." 

And  in  a  sense,  the  new  generation  is  right. 

But  let  me  register  the  point  that 
throughout  human  history,  no  matter  how 
great  the  progress,  each  generation  has  al- 
ways fallen  short  of  its  own  hopes — as  well 
as  the  expectations  of  the  new  generation. 

Today,  we  hear  a  lot  about  a  generation 
gap.  There  is.  and  there  always  has  been,  a 
generation  gap.  Incidentally,  i  parents,  please 
take  note)  every  reliable  study  and  survey 
reveals  that  the  new  generation  of  today — 
represented  by  this  fine  group  of  graduates — 
is  not  only  more  "hip"  than  "hippie."  they 
are  more  intelligent,  they  are  better  edu- 
cated, they  are  more  Interested  in  politics 
and  government,  and  they  have  greater 
potential  than  any  generation  in  the  history 
of  our  nation. 

Each  new  generation  feels  deeply  about 
the  failure  of  the  old. 

And.  each  new  generation  is  impatient  and 
dissatisfied. 

But  this  is  a  condition  which  kindles  the 
determination  that  drives  the  wheels  of 
progress.  It  should  be  that  way — and  our 
dynamic  Republic  will  continue  to  thrive 
and  be  dynamic  so  long  as  it  is  that  way. 

Let  me  be  clear.  To  say  that  we  should 
maintain  perspective  against  the  backdrop 
of  history  is  not  to  suggest  that  we  can  afford 
to  Ignore  the  problems  and  divisions  which 
tear  at  the  fabric  of  our  society. 
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The  riots,  the  assassinations,  the  rise  ;n 
crime  (9  times  faster  than  the  population, 
all  point  to  the  assessment  that  something 
is  basically  wrong. 

Racial  injustice  is  not  the  only  thint; 
wrong,  but  it  is  part  of  our  problem  todnv. 

I  am  convinced  that  most  Americans,  deep 
down  in  their  hearts,  have  long  had  a  dream- 
the  dream  of  a  Nation  where  men  really  do 
have  equal  opportunities  and  are  not  Judged 
by  the  color  of  their  skins. 

Although  we  can  point  to  important  prot;. 
ress  that  has  been  made,  still  my  generation 
thus  far  has  failed — and  you  must  face  tlip 
fact  that  America's  dream  is  still  a  long  way 
from  fulfillment. 

It  will  be  up  to  you  to  complete  the  un- 
finished work — to  bring  about  the  changes 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people  that  csn 
make  this  dream  a  reality. 

Poverty  is  not  the  only  thing  wrong  witli 
our  society — but  it  is  part  of  our  problem 
today. 

Some  people  say  that  the  way  to  cur.' 
poverty  is  for  government  to  provide  every- 
one with  a  guaranteed  annual  income, 
whether  he  wants  to  work  or  not. 

The  other  day.  a  group  from  Michigan  - 
people  living  in  Resurrection  City  as  p.ir: 
of  the  "Poor  People's  Campaign" — were  in 
my  office.  One  person  in  the  group  wa.s  ,i 
university  student,  a  white  girl,  who  argued 
vehemently  that  no  one  shotild  be  expected 
to  work  if  he  doesn't  want  to.  and  that  ihc 
government  should  support,  at  a  comfortabli" 
income  level,  all  who  choose  not  work — lor 
whatever  reason. 

It  was  interesting  to  me  that  none  of  the 
Negroes  in  that  particular  group  spoke  up  in 
support  of  this  {X)int  of  view  expressed  by 
a  girl,  who  left  me  with  the  impression  th.it 
she  had  probably  grown  up  in  Grosse  Polnte 

Of  course,  no  one  denies  that  governmen: 
must  take  care  of  those  who  are  unable  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

But  I  sharply  and  strongly  disagree  wnii 
those  who  wotild  destroy  the  dignity  of  work 
and  the  incentive  to  work.  These  people 
simply  do  not  understand  what  makes  ou.- 
system  operate — and  operate  so  successfullv 

Throughout  our  history,  the  United  State- 
has  distinguished  itself  among  the  nation^ 
because  our  people  have  worked  hard  ar.'.i 
they  have  produced.  Occupying  only  6'-  ,: 
the  world's  land  area,  and  with  less  than 
6';  of  the  world's  population,  think  of  v. 
our  people  account  for  more  than  '-^  of  thi 
gross  national  product  of  the  world. 

To  be  sure,  charity  is  a  virtue  that  v.i 
should  admire  and  cultivate.  And  yet,  huma;; 
experience  has  demonstrated  over  the  yearr 
that  giving  a  man  something  is  just  abotr. 
the  least  you  can  do  for  him. 

.An  old  Chinese  proverb  goes  like  this:  Ii' 
you  give  a  man  a  fish,  he  can  live  anotht: 
day.  But  if  you  teach  a  man  to  fish,  he  cai: 
live  a  lifetime. 

In  a  sense,  it  must  be  said  that  my  genera. - 
tion  has  failed  because  we  have  been  un- 
able to  eliminate  all  poverty.  Perhaps  your 
generation  can  succeed  where  we  have  failed. 
if  you  realize  that  poverty  will  never  be  cureci 
■ATth  government  hand-outs — that  it  can 
only  be  eliminated  by  making  sure  that 
every  man  is  taught — how  to  fish,  and  how 
and  why  our  system  works. 

Crime  is  not  the  only  thing  wrong  with 
our  society — but  surely  it  Is  a  large  part  "'. 
our  problem  today. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Senator  Kermedy- 
assassination.  Washington  is  being  floodec, 
with  letters  demanding  enactment  of  a  stronc 
gun  control  bill.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  favor  such  legislation. 

But  even  though  a  gun  control  bill  could 

be  helpful  to  law  enforcement  officials,  make 

no  mistake   about  It — such   legislation  will 

not  eliminate  crime. 

What    we    desperately    need    today — and 
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seem  to  have  lost — Is  plain,  ordinary  respect 
for  law  and  order. 

That  respect  can  only  be  restored  when 
and  If— 

.  .  .  our  laws  are  strictly  and  promptly 
enforced,  with  one  standard  of  Justice  for 

all; 

.  .  ,  when  people  realize  once  again  that 
ours  must  be  a  government  of  laws,  not  of 
men;  that  each  person  cannot  choose  to 
obey  some  laws  and  ignore  others. 

Today,  some  are  proceeding  on  the  theory 
that  crime  will  fade  away  If  somehow  we 
could  Just  eliminate  all  poverty.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  not  that  simple.  Morality  and 
affluence  are  not  synonyms — any  more  than 
crime  and  poverty  are  synonymous. 

In  fact,  there  are  frightening  statistics  to 
prove  that  the  richer  we  have  become  ma- 
terially as  a  nation,  and  the  more  benefits 
our  government  has  heaped  upon  us,  the 
poorer  we  have  become  morally  and  spirit- 
ually. 

During  the  depression  of  the  30's,  when  I 
was  growing  up  in  the  Garden  City,  there  was 
widespread  poverty  right  here  in  this  com- 
munity. The  father  of  almost  every  boy  and 
i;irl  I  knew — and  my  own  father — was  out 
of  work  for  long  periods  of  time. 

People  were  hungry  and  welfare  payments 
were  meager.  Some  were  able  to  dig  ditches 
for  a  dollar  a  day. 

Now,  I  am  quite  sure  that  Garden  City 
was  not  the  perfect  model  of  morality  then, 
any  more  than  it  is  today.  But  I  am  willing 
•o  wager  anyone  (based  on  relative  popula- 
•ioni,  that  the  crime  rate  in  the  community 
then  was  no  higher — and  probably  much 
;ower — than  the  crime  rate  In  Garden  City 
'oday. 

Your  generation  may  be  able  to  succeed 
v.here  mine  has  failed,  in  the  war  against 
ifime — if  you  will  rediscover  some  old  les- 
-ions  that  we  once  knew  as  a  nation — but 
seem  to  have  forgotten. 

Benjamin  Rush,  a  close  friend  of  Tliomas 
ktferson,  often  said:  There  is  only  one  way 
10  prevent  crime;  that  is  by  disseminating 
the  seeds  of  virtue — to  teach  morality. 

The  word  "discipline"  derives  froni  "dls- 
f  iple" — one  who  is  taught. 

Of  course,  the  concept  of  character  build- 
uig— individual  by  individual— in  poor  fam- 
ilies and  In  rich  families — Is  as  old  as  the 
Bible  itself.  But.  unfortunately,  the  Bible 
now  is  considered  pretty  old-fashioned.  And 
it's  even  illeeal  in  the  public  schools. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  heard  many  refer- 
ences to  a  "great  Society" — that  somewhat 
Illusive,  undefined  status  toward  which  we 
are  supposed  to  be  striving  as  a  nation. 

M  the  same  time,  from  many  quarters,  we 
have  been  hearing  talk  that  this  is  a  "sick 
>ociety." 

As  you  ponder  your  future  role,  let  me 
emphasize  the  point  that  true  greatness  is 
never  a  gift.  A  "Great  Society"  will  not.  and 
c.uinot  be,  the  gift  of  government — or  of  any 
politician.  Rather,  it  can  only  be  the 
achievement  of  people;  people  who  individ- 
ually possess  the  characteristics  of  great- 
ness; qualities  such  as;  devotion  to  God. 
strength  of  character,  humility,  integrity, 
dedication,  self-discipline  and  the  desire  to 
work  hard  with  a  purpose. 

Throughout  history,  great  men  and 
v.-omen — whether  they  have  been  statesmen, 
scientists,  musicians,  authors,  athletes  or 
others— have  achieved  greatness  because  they 
possessed — not  only  ability — but,  more  im- 
portantly, the  strength  of  character  to  dis- 
cipline themselves  and  to  work  hard  with  a 
purpose. 

"What  kind  of  a  cotintry  have  we  gof^" 
To  be  sure,  our  country  Is  far  from  perfect. 
But  with  all  the  inequities  and  short<:omings 
that  cry  out  for  reform  still  it  Is  the  marvel 
of  the  ages  that  our  forefathers  were  able  to 
create,  and  thus  far  we  have  been  able  to 
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preserve,  a  society  which  has  afforded  more 
opportunity  and  more  material  blessings  for 
more  people  than  any  ever  previously 
recorded. 

Perhaps  the  best  proof  is  the  fact  that 
throughout  our  history,  as  well  as  today.  It 
seems  that  everyone  wants  to  come  into  our 
country — very  few  want  to  leave.  Certainly 
we  build  no  walls  on  our  borders  to  keep 
them  in. 

As  you  and  your  generation  now  step  out — 
to  gradually  take  over  and  provide  the  lead- 
ership for  our  Nation,  let  me  caution  you  in 
advance  that  you  will  often  be  di.scouraged- 
and  you  will  sometimes  ask  yourselves: 
"What  kind  of  country  have  we  got'" 
At  .such   a  moment,  you  might  remember 
this    thought    once    expressed    by    Winston 
Churchill; 

"  .  .  democracy  Is  the  worst  form  of  gov- 
ernment— except  all  those  other  forms  that 
have  been  tried  from  time  to  time." 

You  graduate  at  a  time  when  our  Nation 
does  face  an  awesome  array  of  dancers  and 
problems.  But  I  am  very  optimistic  about 
the  future — particularly  so  long  as  our  sys- 
tem and  our  institutions  produce  in  the 
ranks  of  our  young  people,  the  potential  for 
greatness  that  we  see  in  evidence  here  this 
evening.  So.  I'm  delighted  to  be  here  and 
to  congratulate  each  and  every  one  of  you 
on  this  very  important  occasion  in  your  life. 

Shortly  before  he  died.  General  Douglas 
MacArthur  spoke  to  a  class  at  West  Point — 
the  school  from  which  he  had  graduated 
many  years  before. 

He  said  (with  a  paraphrase  or  two)  : 

"I  hope  your  educational  exixrlence  has 
been  more  than  the  mere  acctimulatlon  of 
some  facts  and  knowledge. 

"I    hope   your   education   .   .  . 

.  .  .  has  molded  you  for  your  roles  as  cus- 
todians of  the  Republic; 

that  It  has  taught  you  to  be  strong  enough 
to  know  when  you  are  weak,  and  brave 
enough  to  face  yourself  when  you  are  afraid; 

that  it  has  taught  you  to  be  proud  and 
unbending  in  honest  failure,  but  humble 
and  gentle  in  success; 

to  learn  to  stand  up  in  a  storm  but  to  feel 
compassion  for  those  who  fall; 

to  have  a  heart  that  Is  clear  and  a  goal 
that  is  high; 

to  master  yourself  before  you  seek  to 
master  others: 

to  learn  to  laugh,  yet  never  forget  how  to 
weep; 

to  reach  into  the  future,  yet  never  neglect 
the  past; 

to  be  serious,  yet  never  to  take  yourself 
too  seriously; 

and.  finally — in  all  these  ways — that  it 
has  taught  you  to  be  a  good  citizen  of  your 
country  and  the  world." 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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The  Future  and  You 
Governor  Pollard.  Mr.  Ladson.  Students  of 
the  Class  of  1968.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

My  remarks  today  will  be  brief.  I  do  not 
wish  to  duplicate  an  experience  that  re- 
cently befell  a  long-winded  speaker.  After 
talking  for  over  an  hour  be  brought  his  fist 
down  and  inquired  of  his  listeners:  "Did  you 
ever  stop  to  think?"  To  which  came  the  re- 
ply. "Did  you  ever  think  to  stop?" 

As  a  class  we  repeat  a  ritual  today  that  our 
predecessors  have  experienced.  We  begin  the 
ceremony  of  our  High  School  Graduation.  In 
ii  few  hours  we  will  clip  those  strands  which 
have  bound  us  together  ;is  high  school  stu- 
dents and  make  a  timid  but  irrevocable  en- 
trance into  a  new  day.  a  new  responsibility 
and  into  new  associations.  For  the  first  lime 
In  our  lives  we  will  become  members  of  a 
society  not  under  the  dally  supervision  of 
our  parents. 

Tlie  oceans  and  tides,  the  sky  and  rains. 
the  mountains  and  fields,  the  marvels  of 
technology,  the  stars  and  space  confront  us. 
We  are  able  to  vlsviallze  the  vastness  and 
complex  nature  of  the  society  In  which  we 
live.  Our  purpose  should  be  to  make  some 
positive  contribution  to  the  world  and  that 
society. 

What  can  we  (us  industrious  young  men 
and  women)  do  in  the  dajTs  ahead? 

We  can  become  involved  In  the  construc- 
tive purposes  of  our  Republic  and  not  In  Its 
destruction  As  students  we  can  strengthen 
our  educational  Institutions  and  not  merely 
seize  them. 

We  can  work  for  the  honorable  and  the  up- 
right. 

We  can  learn  that  exercising  our  free- 
doms does  not  involve  trampling  on  our 
neighbors. 

We  can  understand  that  the  problems  of 
our  neighbors  are  also  our  own. 

We  can  kindle  in  our  hearts  Imagination 
and  spirit. 

We  can  work  together. 

We  can  seek  to  understand  others  and  lu 
so  doing,  understand  ourselves. 

As  young  people,  we  can  strive  to  be  ijet- 
ter  human  beings,  and  lend  a  helping  hand. 

In  all  of  this  we,  as  the  Class  of  1968,  can 
learn,  teach  and  ultimately  lead. 

This  learning  can  be  done  in  the  work- 
shops, classrooms  and  libraries  of  our  cities, 
far  better  than  in  the  streets  with  placards 
and  slogans. 

We  can  seek  to  become  mature  adults,  and 
in  maturing  gain  the  Insight  necessary  to 
govern  ourselves. 

All  of  this  we  can  do  in  the  months  be- 
fore us.  Our  pursuit  should  be  that  of  im- 
proving upon  what  has  already  been  given  us. 

Each  one  of  us  can  strive  towards  this 
end.  Each  one  of  us  should. 


THE  FUTURE  AND  YOU 


BALTIC  GENOCIDE  DAY 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondav.  June  17.  1968 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  9.  a  youns  man  deliv- 
ered an  unusually  fine  commencement 
address  at  Woodson  High  Sch(X)l  in  Fair- 
fax. Va..  in  my  coneres.sional  district.  I 
believe  his  remarks  deserve  the  attention 
of  all  who  read  this  Record. 

The  a(jdress  entitled  "The  Future  and 
You."  by  HaiTis  Whitton  Hollis.  Jr,.  reads 
as  follows : 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  17.  1968 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
.ioin  my  many  friends  of  Estonian.  Lat- 
vian, and  Lithuanian  descent  in  com- 
memorating  Baltic  Genocide  Day.  which 
was  observed  on  June  14. 

Twenty-eipht  years  ago  the  free  and 
independent  Baltic  States  of  E.slonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  were  forcibly  oc- 
cupied by  the  Soviet  Union  in  violation  of 
peace  and  nonae-cression  pacts  it  had 
.sianed  v.-ith  those  nations. 

For  more  than  ?  quarter  of  a  century 
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now  the  proud  people  of  those  areas  have 

suffered  under  Soviet  annexation  of 
their  countries.  Since  1941.  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Lithuanians.  Latvians,  and 
Estonians  have  been  deported  by  the  So- 
viet Union  to  Siberia  and  other  remote 
areas  of  the  Russian  hinterland. 

The  Soviet  Union,  by  its  program  of 
deportation,  and  other  acts  aimed  at 
suppressing  the  national  heritage  of  the 
Baltic  peoples,  was  cited  by  the  US. 
Congress  in  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 416 — 89th  Concress — as  having  en- 
gaged in  cultural  genocide. 

It  is  a  cruel  irony  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  for  28  years  has  held  these 
three  nation.?  in  bondage,  should  claim 
to  be  a  champion  of  the  cause  of  human 
rights  and  an  opponent  of  colonialism. 

It  is  appropriate  that  those  of  us  who 
enjoy  freedom's  blessings  take  time  to 
honor  the  spirit  and  determination  of 
those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  who  con- 
tinue to  pursue  the  goal  of  liberty. 


THE  PASSING  OP  MRS.  CLYDE 
BROWN 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

OF    PENNSYLV.XNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17.  1968 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a 
great  deal  these  days  about  the  problems 
older  Americans  have  in  adjusting  to 
their  retirement  years  and  finding  things 
to  do  to  fill  their  lonely  moments.  In 
Bucks  County,  however,  senior  citi- 
zens have  been  active  and  ener- 
getic. In  n3  small  way.  the  fullness  of 
their  lives  has  been  the  result  of  tiie  un- 
selfish devotion  of  Mrs.  Clyde  Brown. 
Mlmi  to  her  friends,  who  served  as  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Bucks  County  Asso- 
ciation for  Retired  and  Senior  Citizens 
in  Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Brown,  active  in 
civic  and  charitable  organizations  for 
most  of  her  life,  has  served  as  executive 
director  since  June  1963. 

Mimi  was  a  member  of  St.  Joseph  the 
Worker  Catholic  Church  in  Fallsington, 
Pa.,  and  was  afSliated  with  the  American 
Red  Cross  for  over  50  years.  She  became 
active  in  the  senior  citizens  program 
after  she  was  employed  by  the  county  as 
director  of  adult  welfare.  During  her 
years  in  Bucks  County,  Mrs  Brown  had 
been  associated  with  Lower  Bucks  Hos- 
pital as  campaign  director  for  the  hos- 
pital's building  fund  drive  and  for  2 
years  served  as  field  director  for  the 
Heart  Association  of  Southeast  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Those  who  were  privileged  to  know 
Miml  Brown  will  always  remember  her 
smiling  face  and  helpful  manner.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  she  was  proud 
of  her  heritage  because  she  was  proud  of 
her  country.  Last  summer,  I  worked  very 
closely  with  Mimi  in  staging  a  senior  citi- 
zens fonmi  attended  by  over  400  resi- 
dents of  the  county.  The  success  of  this 
event,  as  so  many  of  the  events  of  its 
kind  in  Bucks  County,  could  never  have 
been    achieved    without    Mrs,    Brown's 
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leadership.  With  the  passing  of  Mrs. 
Brown.  I  feel  the  loss  of  a  very  close 
friend  and  all  of  the  senior  citizens  of 
Bucks  County,  Pa.,  share  in  that  loss. 


June  17,  19(18 


HANOI  FOLLOWS  FIGHT-AND-TALK 
TACTICS  IN  PARIS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  17,  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  'V^irginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  article 
entitled  "Hanoi  Follows  Fight-and-Talk 
Tactics  in  Paris."  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  14,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hanoi  Follows  F^ght-and-Talk  Tactics  in 
Paris 

(By  Hedrlck  Smith) 

Paris,  June  13. — -More  than  two  years 
ago  In  the  Jungles  northwest  of  Saigon,  a 
Ntrth  Vietnamese  general  is  reported  to 
have  salci  at  a  meeting  of  Vletcong  leaders: 
"In  fighting  while  negotiating,  the  side  that 
tights  more  strongly  will  compel  the  adver- 
sary to  accept  its  conditions." 

These  words,  in  the  view  of  .American  ne- 
gotiators, catch  the  essence  of  Hanoi's  pres- 
ent maneuvers  at  the  negotiations  here  and 
on  the  battlefield  in  South  Vietnam, 

This  is  what  Hanoi  terms  Its  flght-and- 
talk  strategy.  It  helps  explain  why  the  talks. 
s''hich  began  on  May  13.  have  made  so  little 
visible  progress  and  why  It  may  be  several 
more  weeks  before  there  is  a  signincant  dip- 
lomatic breakthrough. 

For  the  battle  now  raging  around  Saigon 
is  regarded  by  Western  analysts  as  a  text- 
bool-:  example  of  the  flght-and-talk  strategy. 
It  Involves  very  high  stakes.  It  is  a  critical 
test  of  .strength,  which  must  probably  rtm 
its  course  before  either  WaEhlngton  or  Hanoi 
will  signal  any  Important  shift  In  Us  bar- 
gaining position. 

FOE'S    OBJECTIVES    ANALYZED 

Tlie  enemy's  objectives  around  Saigon,  as 
seen  through  American  eyes,  are  to  intimi- 
date the  civilian  population  and  to  erode 
public  confidence  in  the  Sotith  Vietnamese 
Government  in  its  own  capital.  If  they  were 
achieved,  these  objectives  wotild  give  Hanoi 
significant  leverage  in  the  negotiations  here. 

For  that  reason  and  because  June  is  re- 
garded as  a  favorable  time  for  guerrilla  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam,  it  seems  unlikely  to  Western 
diplomats  here  that  Hanoi  will  break  off 
the  attacks  around  Saigon  despite  the  men- 
acing words  yesterday  of  Ambassador  at  large 
W.  .-^verell  Harriman.  He  warned  that  the 
attacks  on  Saigon  could  jeopardize  the  talks. 
However,  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  threaten 
an  .American  walkout. 

Despite  its  complaints  about  the  enemy 
attacks  on  Saigon,  the  United  States  com- 
mand can  be  expected  to  press  its  counter- 
attacks against  the  enemy,  hoping  to  force 
Hanoi   to  a  political   compromise. 

NEW    RISKS    ACCEPTED 

For  months  Washington  shied  away  from 
the  idea  of  entering  prolonged  negotiations 
with  Hanoi  while  heavy  combat  continued, 
recalling  the  experience  in  Korea,  where  casu- 
alties mounted  while  the  tallcs  dragged  on. 

But  Just  as  the  United  States  slid  piece- 
meal into  another  major  ground  war,  so 
Washington  also  finds  Itself  accepting  the 
risks  of  Hanoi's  flght-and-talk  strategy. 

Accordingly,    with    talks   under   way,    the 


allies  hope  not  only  to  blunt  the  enemy  at- 
tacks around  Saigon  but  also  to  inflict  dis- 
abling casualties  on  enemy  units  They  hope 
to  turn  world  opinion  against  the  North  Viet- 
namese by  accusing  the  enemy  of  indiscrimi- 
nate attacks  on  civilians. 

On  the  ground.  Hanoi's  actions  fellow 
closely  the  strategy  outlined  in  -April,  1966 
by  Gen.  Nguyen  Van  Vinh,  Deputy  Chief  oi 
.Staff  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army,  at  the 
Vletcong  meeting  in  the  Jungle.  Allied  troops 
sweeping  through  the  Vietcong-held  area  ui 
January,  1967,  captured  numerous  documents 
and  notebooks  on  the  meeting,  including  ■:'2 
pages  of  notes  on  General  Vlnh's  speech. 

NEGOTIATORS    MARK    TIME 

Even  then.  Western  analysis  recall,  a  Hanoi 
spokesman  explained  that  when  the  war 
reached  the  stage  'where  both  sides  are 
fighting  indecisively"  there  would  be  negotia- 
tions— but  not  the  end  of  combat  and  not 
an  automatic  acceptance  of  compromise. 

"While  negotiations."  General  Vinh  said 
"we  will  continue  fighting  the  enemy  more 
vigorously.  It  is  possible  that  the  North  con- 
ducts negotiations  while  the  South  continues 
fighting,  and  that  the  .south  al.so  participate 
in  the  negotiations  '.vliile  continuing  to 
light." 

He  put  special  stre=s  (>n  stepping  up  "mili- 
tary attacks,  the  political  struggle  and  mili- 
tary proselytizing"  in  the  cities. 

The  concentration  vn  the  loattlefield  has 
left  .American  and  North  Vietnamese  nego- 
tiators here  marking  time  on  major  issues, 
though  their  eight  meetings  in  the  last 
month  have  brought  v.-hat  one  diplomat 
termed  some  "gains  by  ntiance." 

North  Vietnam  has  overcome  the  handicaps 
of  American  size  and  prestige  to  establish  a 
diplomatic  parity. 

By  merely  continuing  to  talk.  Hanoi  has 
also  managed  to  perpetuate  the  partial 
suspension  of  bombing  against  most  of  its 
population  while  its  infiltration  into  the 
South  contlnties  at  a  hea^•v  r?.te. 


WELFARE'S  DILIGENT  DISCIPLE 
OF  WORK 


HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  17.  1968 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  is  fortu- 
nate in  having  many  highly  motivated 
and  deeply  committed  personnel  in  its 
top  echelon.  Among  these,  I  am  very 
happy  to  include  my  close  personal 
friend,  Mary  Switzer,  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowin- 
and  working  with  Mary  Switzer  for  man*.- 
years  when  she  was  the  director  1 1 
HEW's  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration and  I  was  particularly 
pleased  when  she  was  appointed  as  the 
head  of  the  new  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service  of  HEW.  Her  new  area  of 
responsibility  encompasses  the  whole 
range  of  social  services  provided  by  the 
Government. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  of  Thursday,  June  13, 
1968,  which  outlines  the  duties  of  the 
Director  of  the  Social  and  Rehabilit.i- 
tion  Service  and  discusses  how  Mary 
Switzer  is  eminently  qualified  to  fill  this 
new  and  demanding  post: 
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Welpare's  Diligent  Disciple  or  Work 
(By  Jonathan  Spivak) 

Washington. — ''My  life  with  rehabilitation 
has  been  a  continuing  renewal  of  acts  of  faith 
by  myself  and  thousands  of  others  who  have 
Joined  in  writing  the  rehabilitation  story." 
Mary  Switzer  likes  to  tell  her  audiences 

For  17  years,  this  doughty,  determined  New 
Englander  managed  and  merchandised  the 
most  politically  popular  social  welfare  pro- 
gram in  Washington — the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation .Administration.  Each  year.  VR.A 
statistics  show  a  mounting  number  of  the 
nientally  and  physically  disabled  i  175.000  in 
19671  turned  into  self-supporting,  tax-paying 
Citizens.  During  Miss  Switzer's  sway,  VRA's 
annua:  appropriations  increased  fifteenfold 
to  $315  million  and  Its  domain  steadily  ex- 
panded to  encompass  not  only  the  medically 
disabled  but  those  with  educational  and  emo- 
tional difficulties. 

.Now.  at  iige  68,  Miss  Switzer  has  assumed 
a  far  larger  and  more  frustrating  assignment, 
as  head  of  the  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
Department's  newly  organized  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Service.  She  is  seeking  to  stem 
the  inexorable  expansion  of  the  relief  rolls, 
now  at  8.3  million,  and  make  the  much  casti- 
gated public  welfare  system  palatable  to  the 
politicians  who  appropriate  the  money  and 
to  the  t.ixpayers  who  ultimately  pay  the  bill. 

Of  course,  Miss  Switzer  is  not  alone  In  her 
efforts  to  recast  relief  into  a  fruitful  social 
force,  unifying  families,  diminishing  depend- 
ency and  enabling  the  unemployed  to  gain 
and  hold  jobs.  She  was  picked  for  her  present 
Job  by  former  HEW  Secretary  John  Gardner, 
who  was  sold  on  spreading  the  rehabilitation 
philosophy  throughout  HEW's  welfare  activ- 
ities: the  department's  current  chief.  Wilbur 
Co'.ien.  is  also  an  enthusiastic  supporter. 
moral  crusader 

More  moral  crusader  than  welfare  bureau- 
crit.  Miss  Switzer  conceives  of  work  as  the 
salvation  of  the  public  assistance  systems 
Eventually,  she  would  like  to  transfer  aged, 
blind  ."tnd  disabled  public  welfare  recipients, 
who  are  largely  luiable  to  work,  to  the  Social 
Security  rolls.  Those  remaining,  imemployed 
fathers  and  mothers  and  their  families,  would 
be  expected  to  take  jobs,  receiving  welfare 
only  as  a  suoplement. 

•  I've  done  and  my  family  has  done  house- 
work, the  lowest  kind  of  labor."  she  declares. 
"Somehow  we've  gotten  away  from  the  idea 
that  people  ought  to  try."  Indeed,  her  great- 
est thrill  in  nearly  half  a  century  of  Federal 
service  was  attaining  civil  service  grade  6  as 
a  voung  Treasury  Department  aide  and  earn- 
ing the  munificent  sum  of  .$2,300  a  year  (she 
now  makes  more  than  that  a  month).  The 
conclusion,  of  course,  is  clear — others,  by 
dint  of  dedication  and  hard  work,  should 
similarly  elevate  themselves.  "When  I  look 
at  the  people  in  VRA  we've  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  remold  their  lives.  I  Just  think  we 
have  to  take  the  position  that  a  human  being 
living  in  America  today  wants  to  be  a  part 
of  the  mainstream  of  life." 

Unquestionably  public  welfare  can  benefit 
from  an  injection  of  Miss  Switzer's  inspira- 
tion The  system  is  bogged  down  in  dreary  de- 
tails, endless  record  keeping,  useless  eligibil- 
ity in\estigatlons  and  immensely  complex  fi- 
nancial formulas.  But  the  belief  that  VRA 
knnwhow  alone  can  solve  public  welfare's 
woe.',  seems  wishful  thinking.  The  differences 
are  too  drastic. 

The  plight  of  VRA's  afflicted  clientele 
catrhes  at  the  heartstrings:  its  success  sto- 
nes supply  stirring  human  interest  yarns.  A 
polin-stricken  mother,  paralyzed  in  arms  and 
lees,  raises  two  daughters,  cares  for  her  hus- 
band and  becomes  a  local  church  leader:  an 
aspiring  young  commercial  artist,  injured  in 
an  automobile  accident  and  bedridden  for  two 
years,  successfully  resumes  his  career  and 
then  repays  VRA  for  the  cost  of  his  care 

In  contrast,  public  welfare's  constituency, 
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increasingly  the  Negro  slum  dwellers,  has  no 
appeal  to  the  affluent  Its  problems  are  \\r\- 
pleasant — Illegitimacy,  unemployment  and 
other  social  Ills—  and  politicians  gain  no  votes 
by  pushing  the  program  Welfare  recipients 
are  usually  publicized  only  when  they  are  ar- 
rested lor  iraud  or  other  law  violations 

VRA  is  able  to  pick  the  people  It  succors, 
concenlrallng  on  those  who  are  easiest  to  re- 
l.abllitate.  so  the  statistics  are  bound  to  look 
good  Public  welfare  must  accept  all  appli- 
cants meeting  eligibility  standards,  and  the 
relief  rolls  are  clogged  with  individuals  who 
can't  qualify  for  other,  more  exclusive  Fed- 
eral aid  Lack  of  education  and  motivation 
make  their  rehabilitation  a  formidable  task 

VRA  is  liberally  financed.  75'.;  of  the  cost 
Is  paid  by  Congress,  and  states  often  over- 
match the  rest  because  of  its  popularity.  Pub- 
lic welfare  Is  in  constant  linanclal  straits:  re- 
lief grants  Invariably  fall  short  of  recipient 
needs,  and  local  legislators  quarrel  over  cost 
increases  to  meet  its  less  liberal  matching  re- 
quirements 

VRA  counselors,  unfettered  by  legislative 
restrictions,  can  do  almost  anything  that 
promises  to  help  their  clients,  from  buying 
them  hearing  aids  and  orthopedic  appliances 
to  enrolling  them  in  college  courses  Welfare 
case-workers,  deeply  involved  In  eligibility 
determinations,  seldom  have  much  time  left 
to  do  something  positive  for  their  "lients. 

INNOVATIONS    VERSUS    STATUS    QUO 

Veteran  welfare  officials  look  on  Miss 
Switzer  as  an  intruder  who  naively  under- 
estimates the  problems  of  making  relief  re- 
cipients self-supporting.  Her  emphasis  on 
work  offends  them,  because  their  main  goal 
is  raising  grants.  Her  disdain  for  bureau- 
cratic details  bothers  them,  because  they 
want  to  be  told  precisely  what  to  do.  She 
seeks  to  poptUarlze  public  assistance  pro- 
grams, while  they  accept  attack  as  inevitable. 
She  eagerly  envisions  innovation,  while  they 
rigorously  resist  change 

Indeed,  so  far  Miss  Switzer  and  her  new 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  i  an  amal- 
gam of  existing  HEW  welfare  agencies)  have 
been  unable  to  alter  the  grim  public  assist- 
ance picture.  The  number  of  families  receiv- 
ing aid  continues  to  rise  at  a  rate  of  about 
20,000  a  month  and  total  welfare  grants  creep 
upward  toward  a  record  S5.5  billion  a  year. 
Her  problems  will  probably  pyramid. 

Antipoverty  and  welfare  rights  organiza- 
tions are  arotislng  a  new  militancy  among 
the  impoverished.  Many  experts  believe  the 
rolls  are  increasingly  largely  because  more 
eligible  poor  are  claiming  public  assistance 
benefits,  not  because  there  is  more  poverty. 
Some  activists  even  seek  to  destroy  the  exist- 
ing public  assistance  system,  which  they  view 
as  demeaning  and  destructive,  by  loading  up 
the  rolls  until  taxpayers  revolt.  Others  are 
attempting  to  organize  relief  clients  into 
militant  political  action  groups  determining 
their  own  destinies. 

State  welfare  officials,  busy  battling  Con- 
gressional restrictions  on  Federal  aid  to  un- 
employed fathers  and  children  in  broken 
homes,  have  had  little  time  to  absorb  Miss 
Switzer's  rehabilitation  philosophy,  and  are 
worried  that  "dministrative  changes  will 
suddenly  be  made  without  their  concurrence. 

Furthermore,  many  of  the  nation's  3.000 
local  welfare  agencies  are  unwilling  to  em- 
phasize rehabilitation  because  it  costs  more 
money,  at  least  at  the  outset.  No  amount  of 
Federal  reorganization  can  compel  them,  nor 
compensate  for  their  shortages  of  skilled  wel- 
fare workers. 

Many  of  the  measures  Miss  Switzer  would 
institute  could  even  accelerate  welfare's  cost 
climb.  She  wants  to  decentralize  welfare  of- 
fices into  local  neighborhoods  to  furnish 
more  convenient  services,  and  contract  with 
nongovernmental  agencies  to  meet  relief 
clients'  needs.  She  seeks  to  simplify  pro- 
cedures for  obtaining  assistance,  and  estab- 
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Ush   safeguards    to   assure   that   aid    in   not 
arbitrarily  terminated. 

DELAYED    PROGRAMS 

Another  drawtmck:  Not  for  years  will  the 
results  be  seen  of  the  work  training  program 
adopted  last  year  by  Congress  as  the  major 
means  of  reducing  the  welfare  rolls.  The  en- 
deavor was  to  have  started  in  April,  but  Con- 
gress refused  to  appropriate  the  siipplemen- 
tary  funds  required.  Referral  arrangements 
must  still  be  worked  out  between  local  wel- 
fare agencies  and  the  Labor  Department's 
Manpower  .Administration,  which  will  fur- 
nish the  training.  Existing  work  programs  for 
welfare  recipients,  particularly  in  Kentucky 
and  West  Virginia,  may  be  cut  back  before 
the  new  one  (called  WIN.  for  Work  Incen- 
tive) gets  under  way,  leaving  many  of  the 
poor  in  the  lurch. 

Day  care  facilities  for  the  children  of  wel- 
fare mothers  who  want  to  work  are  In  short 
supply,  and  Federal  financial  aid  Is  InsufH- 
clent  to  stir  much  action  by  the  states.  Even 
if  the  money  were  available,  lack  of  space 
and  of  trained  personnel  would  be  Immense 
obstacles. 

One  might  think  Miss  Switzer.  confronted 
with  such  difficulties,  would  Join  the  growing 
chorus  of  critics  who  want  to  abandon  the 
welfare  program  entirely.  Their  solution  is  a 
simpler  system  that  would  satisfy  the  eco- 
nomic needs  of  the  poor  without  red  tape  and 
without  rehabilitation — namely,  a  guaran- 
teed annual  income.  The  exact  method 
doesn't  matter,  whether  negative  income  tax. 
family  allowance  or  some  other  means;  It's 
the  principle  that's  important — automatic 
payments  to  the  poor. 

But  Miss  Switzer's  puritan  principles  pre- 
vail. "I'm  absolutely  personally  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  guaranteed  annual  income.  I 
Just  don't  see  In  .America  that  we  ought  to 
accept  the  fact  that  we  have  to  supjjort  a 
large  number  of  the  younger  population." 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  In  decades,  the  na- 
tion's public  assistance  program  Is  headed  by 
a  diligent  disciple  of  work.  Yet  if  ultimately 
Miss  Switzer  falls,  the  stage  v^lU  probably  be 
set  for  the  development  she  most  detests — 
.adoption  of  a  guarant^'ed  annual  income. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  CONDEMNS 
RISING  CRIME  TREND— CITES 
STATEMENT  BY  FBI  DIRECTOR  J, 
EDGAR  HOOVEJR 


HON,  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  17,  1968 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
continually  rismy  crime  rate,  the  acts 
of  violence  and  hate,  the  alarming 
crime-prone  young  ape  aroup,  and  the 
apparent  tendency  not  to  punish  sub- 
stantially the  guilty  criminal,  brine 
stark  warnings  from  J.  Edi^ar  Hoover. 
Director.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. 

Our  national  crime  rate  has  ri.sen  by 
a  fantastic  88  percent  in  the  period  be- 
tween 1960  and  1967.  while  during  the 
same  period  our  population  has  risen 
only  10  percent.  This  extremely  danger- 
ous trend  must  be  halted.  Citizens  must 
be  protected  from  those  individuals  in 
our  society  who  break  our  laws  and  who 
commit  violent  crimes.  The  crime  rate 
must  be  leduccd  and  our  people  must 
once  again  be  able  to  walk  the  streets  of 
our  cities  and  towns  at  nighttime. 

I  have  commented  on  several   occa- 
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sions  that  I  believe  that  much  of  our 
crime  by  young  people  is  brought  about 
by  permissive  parents  and  by  the  lack 
of  understanding  and  discipline  In  the 
home.  We  must  realize  that  rules  which 
are  broken  during  childhood  become 
laws  that,  m  many  cases,  are  broken  in 
adulthood.  Small  offenses  uncorrected 
in  the  home  often  lead  to  much  larger 
offenses,  and  ultimately,  to  the  commis- 
sion of  serious  crimes  later  in  life. 

FBI  Director  Hoover  has  set  down 
some  very  cogent  observations  in  the 
June  issue  of  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement 
Bulletin.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  Mr.  Hoover's  comments  inserted 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  Mr.  Hoover's 
remarks  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mess.\ce  Fro.m  the  Doctor 

The  story  Is  told  of  a  mythical  young 
knight  who  rode  out  to  encounter  his  first 
flre-breathlng  dragon.  When  he  spott«d  the 
beast,  he  froze  with  fear.  He  closed  his  eyes 
and  hoped  that  the  monster  would  go  away. 
He  was  wron?.  of  course,  and  the  dragon  de- 
voured him 

We  have  on  the  loose  In  our  country  today 
a  predatory  monster  called  crime.  It  Is  grow- 
ing in  size  and  violence.  Its  lar-reachlng  for- 
ages threaten  every  city  and  hamlet  in  the 
Nation,  and  it  strllies  fear  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  law  abiding  public.  It  is  ripping 
away  the  very  fiber  of  our  society  and  our 
system  of  government. 

The  .-.tory  of  alarming  crime  Increase  each 
year  Is  not  a  new  story.  Its  old  and  It  Is  true. 
One  appalling  aspect  is  the  fact  that  many 
people  in  positions  of  responsibility  continue 
10  deny  this  truth.  They  prefer  to  close  their 
eyes  and  hope  that  crime,  if  ignored,  will  go 
away.  Here,  as  with  the  mythical  young 
knight,  this  wistful  approach  Is  doomed  to 
failure. 

Concerted  efforts  have  been  made  to  min- 
imize the  seriousness  of  the  crime  problem 
and  to  explain  away  the  shocking  truths  be- 
hind crime  statistics.  It  Is  suggested  that  our 
population  increase  is  responsible  for  a  cor- 
respondir.g  rise  -.n  the  rate  nf  crime,  and  that 
extensive  population  growth  of  the  crime- 
prone  young  age  group  has  not  been  taken 
Into  account  in  crime  figures.  Under  close 
examination,  as  has  been  .=hown  before,  these 
arguments  do  not  measure  up. 

For  instance,  our  population  increased  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  from  1960  through 
1967  During  that  period,  the  volume  of  seri- 
ous crimes  rose  88  percent.  Thus,  crime  out- 
paced the  population  growth  by  almost  9  to 
1.  The  voung  age  group  population.  10  to  17 
vears.  climbed  22  percent  from  1960  through 
1967.  Arrests  of  persons  in  this  category  for 
all  criminal  acts  increased  72  percent  during 
the  same  period. 

We  hear  the  claim  that  Improved  police 
reporting  methods  account  for  some  of  the 
rise  in  crime  and  that  now  citizens  are  more 
willing  to  report  to  police.  These  supposi- 
tions are  weak  Actually,  agencies  which 
update  their  reporting  systems  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  national  trend  totals  until  they 
have  established  at  least  two  comparable 
years  under  their  revised  operations  This 
is  done  purposely  to  avoid  any  paper  in- 
crease which  might  result  from  the  change. 
As  to  more  crime  being  reported  to  police. 
most  per.sons  concur  that  armed  robbery 
and  murder,  with  Isolated  exceptions,  are 
consistently  reported  year  after  year.  Con- 
sequently, with  minor  fluctuations,  the  an- 
nual totals  for  these  two  crimes  should  re- 
main fairly  constant.  Yet,  In  1967.  armed  rob- 
bery Increased  30  percent  above  the  1966 
figtire.  and  murder  rose  12  percent. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  crime  statistics  are 
based  on  violations  known  to  police.  We  know 
that  there  are  unlawful  acts  which  are  not 
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reported  by  citizens  to  police  agencies.  This 
will  always  be  true  This  factor  was  known 
to  and  recognized  by  the  police  administra- 
tors, social  scientists,  and  experts  on  law 
and  public  administration  who  authored  the 
Uniform  Crime  Reporting  program  in  the 
late  1920's.  The  concept  is  not  new.  and  the 
fact  remains  that  the  criminal  Justice  agen- 
cies can  only  work  with  those  offenses  re- 
ported to  them  or  detected  by  them. 

The  answer  to  our.  Nation's  crime  problem 
will  be  found  in  direct,  positive  action—  not 
by  waiting  and  hoping  the  problem  will  go 
away.  A  good  beginning  would  be  to  let  the 
guilty  criminal  know  that  when  he  is  ar- 
rested, he  will  be  promptly  prosecuted  and 
substantially  punished  for  his  misdeeds.  A 
good  time  to  begin  would  be  NOW. 

John  Edgar  Hoover. 

Director. 
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GALLANT    YOUNG    LADY    REACHES 
GOALr-A    HOLLY    HILL    GRADUATE 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLIN.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17.  1968 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  share  \nth  my  colleagues  a  most 
inspirational  story  of  faith  and  courage. 
In  .spite  of  an  almost  insunnountable 
handicap,  Jennifer  Martin,  of  Vance, 
S.C.,  has  uiven  a  .?ood  account  of  her- 
self, not  only  by  her  tenacity  in  secur- 
ing her  high  .school  diploma,  but  by  her 
outstanding  academic  record.  We  can  all 
profit  by  reading  the  story  of  her  dedi- 
cation and  braveiTt  as  it  appeared  in 
the  Times  and  Democrat.  Orangeburg. 
S.C.  on  Sunday.  June  2.  1968.  by  Joyce 
W.  Milkie. 

The  article  follows: 

Gallant  Young  Lady  Reaches  Goal — A 

Holly   Hill    GRAotTATE 

(By  Joyce  W.  Milkie) 

Like  every  other  girl  graduate,  Jennifer 
Martin  looked  forward  to  her  graduation, 
to  the  excitement,  the  emotion,  surrounding 
it.  But  Jennifer  is  not  exactly  like  every 
other  girl  In  Just  one  way  .  .  .  she  has  never 
attended  the  school  from  which  she  grad- 
uated on  FYiday  night.  May  31. 

Jennifer,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Percy  Martin  of  Vance,  South  Carolina,  is 
21  years  old.  When  she  was  Just  beginning 
her  fifth  year  in  school,  active  and  happy  as 
are  other  children  that  age.  polio  struck,  and 
for  a  while  it  looked  as  though  Jennifer's 
school  years  were  done. 

The  attendance  officer  for  the  County,  Mrs. 
Jeanette  Ashely,  took  up  the  cudgels  for 
Jennifer.  She  and  other  county  officials  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  including  the  super- 
intendent. Miss  Ellen  Chaplin,  felt  that  Jen- 
nifer had  too  good  a  mind  to  just  allow  her 
to  stagnate. 

With  tutors,  dedicated  teachers,  over  the 
years,  ending  with  Mrs.  Agnes  Baker  who 
has  taught  Jennifer  in  her  final  year  of  high 
school.  Jennifer  has  come  to  her  goal  .  .  . 
graduation  from  Holly  Hill  High  School.  On 
Friday  night,  together  with  all  her  class- 
mates, Jennifer  roiled  down  in  her  wheel 
chair  to  receive  her  diploma. 

Not  only  has  she  graduated,  but  she  grad- 
uated with  all  A's  .  .  .  except  for  one  B  In 
shorthand,  •'/hich  Mrs.  Baker  worried  that 
she  should  not  have  given  her 

"After  all."  said  Mrs.  Baker  earnestly,  "she 
CAN  read  the  symbols  and  knows  the  out- 
lines of  every  one.  It  really  isn't  her  fault 
if  she  can't  write  them  rapidly" 

Jennifer  smiltd  lovingly  at  Mrs.  Baker. 
She  didn't  seem  to  mind  that  B  at  all. 


When  I  talked  with  Jennifer,  she  was  an- 
ticipating her  graduation,  and  spoke  glo-.v. 
ingly  of  having  attended  the  Baccalaureate 
Service  for  the  graduating  class  of  Holly  Hill 
High  School,  and  of  how  kind  her  clas.-- 
mates  had  been  to  her. 

Mrs.  Baker  said  that  Jennifer  has  taken  .i 
straight  Commercial  course,  but  that  s!;e 
felt  English  has  been  her  be.=!t  subject.  'In 
fact."  said  Mrs.  Baker  a  little  ruefully,  "biie 
has  taught  me  English  this  year!" 

Jennifer  discussed  her  handicap  with  liie 
poise  and  assurance  of  a  much  older  perso'. 
She  said  that  she  is  accustomed  to  do  mm  .t 
of  her  work  in  bed.  where  lier  arms  are  bf'- 
ter  supported.  She  types  on  an  electric  tvfr- 
writer  which  was  the  gift  of  her  classmates, 
and  uses  only  her  left  hand. 

"She  types  a  perfect  letter."  said  Mi- 
Baker. 

Jennifer  said  that  she  has  had  no  troub> 
keeping  up  and  has  learned  to  work  by  h>  t- 
self  over  the  years  and  to  accomplish  a  gre  t 
deal  In  the  one  hour  twice  a  week  time  ;n 
which  she  has  formal  teaching  by  her  tut  r 
Mrs.  Baker  admitted  that  she  may  have  gum 
Just  a  little  more  time  than  that,  once  .n 
awhile. 

Three  to  four  hours  a  day  are  spent  on  It 
lessons,  but  it  isn't  all  work  and  no  play  ■  ,- 
Jennifer.  She  loves  to  fish,  and  her  dad  ta;-:ff 
her  out  frequently.  He  even  took  her  cif^r 
hunting  this  year.  Of  cour.se,  she  admit  -.j 
that  about  all  she  could  do  was  sit  and  .-- 
ten  to  the  dogs,  but  that  was  "wonder; ii; 
she  smiled  widely. 

She  also  collects  horses,  miniature  brn;..e 
and  ceramic  ones,  that  is.  But  dos--- 
those  she  collects  in  the  all-too-solld  fle  !i! 
She  has  a  small  and  rather  ancient  Manchf-- 
ter  Terrier  plus  five  other  dogs  of  her  o'<t.n. 
and  she  lays  a  pretty  solid  claim  to  her  ta'\i- 
er's  two  hunting  dogs,  too. 

The  Martin's  tiny  home  allows  Jenn;:?: 
only  a  small  room,  taut  this  she  has  ni.i-'> 
home  like  and  inviting  with,  of  all  thiiip-  . 
leopard  print  bedspread  on  the  high  iiarr.-j- 
bed  and  a  matching  pillow  sham.  There  ,i:f- 
pictures  and  snapshots  stuck  around  'i'.e 
edge  of  her  mirror  and  shelves  filled  wi'li 
books  that  Jennifer  said  .^he  loves  to  Tr  i 
She  also  sews,  knits  and  embroiders.  ;• 
when  she  types,  she  can  use  only  one  ha:.c; 
the  left  one.  However,  when  she  does  the  r.'-y. 
and  precise  bookkeeping  that  Mrs.  B.iKer 
showed,  .'^he  uses  her  right  hand 

Mostly  Jennifer  said,  she  does  everyt:i.:.f 
for  herself.  She  sometimes  needs  help  In  .=  -t-.p 
of  her  dressing  and  In  getting  out  of  bed.  r 
she  hopes  to  become  self-sufficient  In  t}i  it. 
too,  and  Is  looking  forward  to  going  to  school 
In  Warm  Springs.  Georgia,  for  this  coming 
year. 

She  has  been  at  Warm  Springs  before,  .itid 
now  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  pen-,.? 
are  going  to  send  her  there  to  find  out  j  '>t 
what  her  capabilities  are.  and  what  she  v  ill 
be  best  fitted  to  do.  She.  herself,  hopc=  f 
become  a  "receptionist  somewhere  mayi  -  ' 
Two  of  her  greatest  loves  are  her  =!r:''.l! 
niece  and  nephew,  children  of  her  ol-'tr 
sister,  Mrs.  Henry  Jones  of  Elloree.  "If  I  h.ive 
any  money."  she  confided,  "I  love  to  buy 
things  for  them." 

Many  of  Jennifer's  classmates,  and  iv..\nx 
of  the  townspeople  have  visited  her  durine 
this  past  week  or  so,  bringing  gifts  -ind 
offering  congratulations.  She  has  a  table  ir. 
her  bedroom  loaded  with  soft  slippers.  unciT- 
wear.  nighties,  a  dress,  and  her  class  pre- 
sented her  with  her  class  ring,  and  an  annttil. 
A  neighbor.  Mrs.  G.  T.  Dukes  Jr.  of  Vince 
.■"lade  a  handsome  cake  for  her.  frosted  '.n 
yellow  with  chocolate  leaves  suroundins  it 
and  topped  with  a  "mortar  board"  cap  ntid 
a  tiny  rolled  diploma.  With  this.  Mrs.  Du'Kes 
gave  her  attractive  favors  in  black  and  ■white 
shaped  like  caps  and  filled  with  salted  mixed 
nuts,  so  that  she  might  offer  refreshments 
to  her  guests.  It  was  delicious  cake  .  .  I 
had  some! 
Her  teachers,  friends  and  family  said  that 
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Jennifer  Is  always  smiling.  One  remarked 
that  people  often  drop  by  to  have  Jennifer 
cheer  them  up.  Jennifer  chuckled,  her  deep 
throaty  chuckle  and  ducked  her  head. 

Is  she  ever  discouraged  by  the  number  of 
things  she  can't  do? 

"Not  really  discouraged."  she  said  firmly. 
"I  always  try  to  look  on  the  bright  side. 
There  are  many  compensations  and  I  have  to 
keep  faith." 

Faith  was  a  word  repeated  often,  by  Jen- 
nifer and  her  mother.  Mrs.  Martin  said  that 
she  and  Mr,  Martin  had  always  had  faith 
that  Jennifer  would  graduate  That  they 
are  very  proud  of  her  Is  evident. 

"I  think  I'm  pretty  Independent,"  Jennifer 
said,  and  admitted  that  her  w^orst  falling 
was.  "I  get  upset  too  easily!" 

Does  she  have  a  temper? 

"Oh,  yes!  I  have  one  once  in  awhile  I 
'.vouldn't  be  a  Martin  if  I  didn't" 

If  she  were  going  to  apply  for  a  Job,  what 
would  she  tell  her  future  employer? 

"Well  I'd  tell  him  that  I'd  work  hard  and 
try  to  do  a  good  Job." 

Mrs  Baker  said  that  she,  and  she  was 
.cure  any  of  the  other  teachers,  would  recom- 
mend Jennifer  highly. 

What  would  Jennifer  most  like  to  do.  If 
.'he  had  her  choice  .   .   . 

I'd  love  to  go  to  Florida  .  .  Just  any- 
[lace  in  Florida  I  have  met  many  people 
irom    there    and    they    have    been    so    nice" 

She  is.  however,  pretty  satisfied  that  she 
'.viU  be  going  to  Warm  Springs.  "I  love  it 
there!" 

Like  all  girls.  Jennifer  loves  pretty  things, 
fspecially  clothes.  She  loves  mu.sic  and 
i.iiighter.  and  lias  deep  and  warm  feelings 
about  l;er  family  and  friends.  She  enjoys 
meeting  people,  learning,  and  everything  Is 
an  adventvire.  She  may  not  be  able  to  do 
everything,  but  what  she  can.  she  enjoys 
i  )  the  ftillest. 

Probably  most  people  would  call  Jennifer 

iiandicapped."  but  I  believe  that  Jennifer 

Martin,   girl   graduate,   is   a  most   un-handi- 

c.tpped  person  in  all  the  ways  that  matter 

most. 


RESOLUTION  CONCERNING  EXPAN- 
SION OF  NATIONAL  AIRPORT 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  17,  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  uanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  a  resolu- 
tion concerning  the  expansion  of  Na- 
tional Airport,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Arlington  County  Board 
at  its  meeting  on  May  20.  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  National  Airport  Is  presently 
boing  utilized  to  a  point  which  could  be 
dangerous,  and 

V.'hereas.  proposals  are  being  suggested  to 
c-p.!,-irge  the  runways  to  accommodate  larger 
P'.::nes  for  greater  passenger  and  freight  serv- 
ice and 

v.hereas,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  runways  it 
would  require  further  usurpation  of  the 
Potomac  River  which  in  turn  would  tend  to 
cau.se  greater  flooding  potential  to  all  the 
nrca  below  the  National  Airport,  and 

"'hereas.  the  National  Airport  does  con- 
*ri';ute  economically  to  the  immediate  sur- 
r  v.nding  area,  provided  It  Is  properly  regu- 
la'cd.and 

Whereas,  we  do  have  within  a  short 
traveling  distance  the  Dulles  Airport,  which 
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was  constructed  at  great  cost,  to  take  care  of 

the  mammoth  planes  which  are  being  con- 
structed and  which  are  now  being  proposed 
for  flights  In  and  out  of  National  Airport, 
and 

Whereas,  the  enlarged  airport.  larger  planes, 
the  increased  air  pollution,  the  increased 
area  of  the  filght  patterns,  would  so  com- 
pound tlie  problem  now  existing  at  the  Na- 
tional Airport  and  in  the  area  surrounding 
this  Airport. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved 

That  the  County  Board  of  Arlington 
County,    Virginia,    feels    thati 

( 1 )  That  National  Airport  must  not  be 
enlarged:  but  its  present  use  reasonably 
restricted. 

(21  That  If  planes  are  being  constructed 
of  .cuch  capacities  that  National  Is  unable  to 
.iccommodate  them,  these  planes  should  be 
routed  to  Dulles  Airport,  which  Airport  was 
built  for  this  purpose. 

(3i  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  for- 
warded to  Governor  Mills  Godwin,  to  our 
United  States  Senators  and  Congressmen,  the 
Alexandria  City  Council,  the  Fairfax  Board 
of  Supervisors. "to  the  CAB,,  the  FA  A,,  and 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  with  the  re- 
quest tiiat  every  proper  effort  be  utilized  by 
them  in  preventing  this  potentially  horren- 
dous situation  in  our  immediate  area. 


GUINEA  PIG  CITY.   U.S.A. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOin.SI.'\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  re- 
cent announcements  in  the  local  papers 
would  indicate  that  the  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington. DC.  have  and  will  continue  to 
be  used  as  guinea  pies  in  the  new  revolu- 
tion to  justify  violence  and  mental  tor- 
ture against  the  unwary  citizen  to  pro- 
mote untried  and  unproven  laboratory 
theories. 

Since  many  Members  may  want  to  be 
informed  on  the  test  tube  violence  me- 
chanics In  preparation  of  their  promo- 
tion into  other  areas.  I  include  that  sev- 
eral rlippinsis  from  the  Evenine  Star  and 
Sunday  .Star  foi  June  1.5  and  16.  as  fol- 
lows : 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.i  Evening  Star, 
June  15.  1968) 

Police  Pro.tect:    Meet  the   ArtHOR   of 
Precinct  Plan 
(By  John  Fialka) 

The  author  of  a  plan  to  begin  an  experi- 
mental police  precinct  In  Washington  is  a 
38-old  social  psychologist  who  spends  much 
of  his  time  cruising  the  city  in  squad  cars. 

Dr.  Robert  Sliellow  has  spent  the  last  four 
months  exploring  the  operations  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  Department  and  working 
with  Public  Safety  Director  Patrick  V.  Mur- 
phy on  advanced  police  techniques  to  use 
in  a  "pilot  precinct." 

If  a  request  for  a  $1.5  million  grant  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, Murphy  will  select  one  of  Washington's 
inner-city  precincts  for  the  project,  which 
will  be  the  first  of  Us  type  in  the  country. 

Shellow,  who  would  become  project  direc- 
tor under  the  proposal  submitted  to  the  OEO 
by  Murphy,  said  he  will  be  ready  by  early 
fall  to  begin  such  tactics  as  team  police 
patrols,  the  use  of  storefront  neighborhood 
centers,  a  "family  crisis  unit"  and  a  vouth 
patrol. 

STARTED    WITH    CALL 

It  all  started  when  Shellow.  who  Is  chief 
of  the  Special  Projects  Section  of  the  Na- 
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tlonal  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  phoned 
Murphy  in  December  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  appointment  as  the  District's  safety  di- 
rector. 

Murphy,  who  had  worked  with  Shellow 
on  various  projects  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Legal  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance, replied.  "Do  you  have  any  ideas?" 

Two  months  later  Shellow.  who  also  served 
as  assistant  deputy  director  of  the  President's 
Riot  Commission,  was  on  an  indefinite  loan 
from    NIMH   to   the   District   government. 

The  proposal  was  approved  this  week  by 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  United  Planning 
Organization,  the  local  antipoverty  agency, 
which  would  help  the  project  establish  a 
police-conununlty  council  to  act  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  on  policy  matters  and  staffing. 

Both  UPO  and  OEO  sources  say  the  plan 
almost  certainly  will  be  approved  by  OEO 
executives. 

TWOFOLD    COAL 

The  pilot  precinct,  according  to  Murphy 
has  a  twofold  goal:  "To  curb  crime  and  to 
give  the  citizen  an  increased  stake  In  the 
safety  of  his  community." 

Shellow  says  in  the  proposal  to  OEO  that 
police  in  Washington  as  in  other  major  cities, 
"have  come  to  occupy  the  role  of  a  coercive, 
adversary  force,  especially  in  Negro  Inner- 
city  areas," 

"The  one,  single  most  difficult  task  In  start- 
ing this  thing  will  be  to  make  people  realize 
that  this  is  their  s^ervice,"  Shellow  .--uld  In 
an  interview.  "We  are  starting  with  an  in- 
credible amount  of  diffidence." 

The  focal  point  for  most  attempts  to 
overcome  the  gulf  between  police  luid  the 
community  of  the  selected  precinct  would  be 
five  "neighborhood  centers" — probably 
rented  storefronts — open  24  hours  a  day. 

The  renters  would  be  manned  by  iiolico 
and  representatives  from  a  number  of  Dis- 
trict agencies  that  supply  services  needed 
in  ghetto  areas,  such  as  the  health  and  wel- 
fare department. 

GETTING    TO    KNOW    AREA 

The  centers  also  would  be  the  base  tor 
team  patrols,  a  technique  suggested  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice.  Tlie 
patrols  would  be  composed  of  officers  from 
different  divisions,  such  as  the  Youth  and 
Criminal  InvestlgaOon  divisions. 

According  to  the  proposal,  the  team  would 
patrol  a  limited  area  around  the  center. 

"Instead  of  being  spread  thin,  they 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  get  to  know 
families,  youth  on  the  street  and  proprietors 
of  businesses  much  more  intlmatelv."  the 
proposal  states. 

Other  specialized  teams,  part  of  the 
"Family  Crisis  Unit."  would  patrol  the  pre- 
cinct at  large.  The  unit  would  be  composed 
of  officers  who  would  receive  special  irain- 
ina  in  such  courses  as  "family  dynamics."  and 
civilian  psychiatrists  or  social  workers,  work- 
ing pairs. 

Such  a  unit,  already  In  operation  in  New 
York  City.  Is  designed  to  take  the  burden 
of  responding  to  family  quarrels  away  from 
patrol  officers,  many  of  whom  complain  that 
pat<;hlng  up  squalDbles  between  husbands 
and  wives  or  other  relatives,  seems  to  be 
their  whole  Job. 

Another  unit  that  would  oper.it?  out  of 
the  storefronts  Is  the  youth  patrol.  Shellow 
states  that  one  way  "to  create  a  bond  of 
trust  between  youth  and  police  is  to  em- 
ploy "those  with  natural  leadership  quali- 
ties" to  patrol  their  neighborhood  on  foot. 

SEVENTT-TWO    YOrTHS    IN    PROJECT 

A  total  Of  72  youths  would  be  selected  for 
the  project,  he  said.  They  would  patrol  in 
teams  with  walkie-talkies  'We'll  let  them 
choose  their  own  uniforms.  It  may  well 
turn  out  to  be  a  bla^T  with  a  special  patch 
on  It."  he  said. 

Tlie  youths  would  be  trained  to  give  emer- 
gency   services,    such    as    first    aid.    and    be 
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given  tips  on  "how  to  cool  situations  in  the 
street."  They  would  be  responsible  to  an 
officer  of  the  precinct  and  would  be  watched 
by  youth  patrol  '•sup>er\'lsor8"  touring  the 
precinct  In  cars. 

By  showing  they  could  handle  a  variety 
of  emergency  problems.  Shellow  said,  the 
neighborhood  centers  would  develop  good 
contacts  with  the  community  and  be- 
come "two  way  streets"  of  information  to  the 
p>ollce  and  "conduits  of  aid  to  stop  the  many 
different  tyjjes  of  hvunan  misery." 

IProm  the  Washington  (DC  ),  Sunday  Star, 

June  16.  19681 
Johnson     N.\me.s     District     of     Co'  umbi.\ 

Planner.  National  Capital  Plans  Chief 

President  Johnson  yesterday  named  a 
Washington  city  planner.  Philip  G.  Hammer, 
to  head  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission, succeeding  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rowe, 
whose  term  expired  in  April.  1967. 

He  also  named  James  O.  Gibson,  a  social 
scientist,  .is  the  new  citizen  member  of  the 
12-member  planning  group.  He  replaces  Wal- 
ter C  Louchhelm,  whose  six-year  term  ex- 
pired last  .^prll. 

Both  aaen  are  members  of  the  Potomac  In- 
stitute, lac.,  a  nonprofit  organization  that 
works  for  civil  rights  Hammer  is  on  the  board 
of  directors  and  Gibson  is  a  staff  associate. 
Hammer  also  Is  president  of  Hammer.  Greene. 
Slier  .Associates,  a  planning  Arm. 

Mrs.  Rowe.  who  learned  of  the  appoint- 
ments last  week,  said  yesterday  she  knows 
both  men  .ind  "thinks  they're  ereat." 

She  said  she  expects  Hammer  and  Gibson 
to  carry  on  with  what  she  con.slders  the 
greatest  accomplishment  of  the  NCPC  dur- 
ins;  her  seven-year  chairmanship — an  em- 
phasis on  planning  for  people. 

Mrs  Rowe's  husband,  James,  is  a  promi- 
nent Washington  attorney  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  President  Johnson.  Before  the 
President's  decision  not  to  run  for  office 
again.  Rowe  had  been  tapped  to  run  John- 
sons 1968  presidential  campaign.  He  now  Is 
active  in  the  campaign  of  Vice  President 
Humpiirey 

Hammer.  o4.  who  assumes  his  new  duties 
Julv  I.  has  an  economics  education  and  pro- 
fessional background  and  has  been  heavily 
involved  in  planning  since  1950. 

Prom  1950  to  1953,  after  directing  a  com- 
mittee that  reorganized  the  governments  of 
.\tlanta  and  Fulton  County  in  Georgia,  he 
served  as  director  of  the  Metropolitan 
Planning  Commission  in  .Atlanta. 

The  nrm  of  Hammer.  Greene.  Siler  .Associ- 
ates, a:  1140  Connecticut  Ave.  NW,  was 
opened  here  m  1954.  It  had  done  studies  for 
more  than  140  cities  and  metropolitan  areas 
on  such  subjects  as  housing  markets,  retail 
and  commercial  locations,  land  development, 
urban  renewal  and  bond  issues. 

Hammer  is  a  native  of  Philadelphia  and 
w.-is  graduated  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  m  political  science  and  economics  in 
1936.  He  earned  his  master's  degree  In  eco- 
nomics at  Harvard. 

From  1939  to  1943  he  worked  as  an  agri- 
cultural economist  for  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  and  from  1943  to  1946  was 
staff  assistant  to  former  New  York  Governor 
Herbert  H.  Lehman  when  Lehman  directed 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Operations. 

He  served  as  executive  director  for  a  na- 
tional planning  organization.  Urban  Amer- 
ica, and  is  a  vice  president  of  the  .American 
Society  of  Planning  Officials. 

He  Is  married  to  the  former  Jane  Ross  of 
Charlotte,  N.C.  She  is  a  national  director  of 
the  Inner-City  project  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  educational  fund 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 

The  Hammers  have  three  sons  and  live  at 
5152  Manning  PI.  NW. 

Gibson,  34,  Is  a  native  of  Atlanta  and  came 
to  Washington  In  1964  to  direct  the  Neigh- 
borhood Development  Center  No.  2.  a  Federal 
Juvenile  delinquency-prevention  project. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

He  joined  the  Potomac  Institute  staff  In 
1966.  working  mainly  In  equal  opportunity 
and  civil  rights. 

Gibson,  a  Negro,  worked  recently  with 
Mayor  Richard  G.  Hatcher  of  Gary.  Ind.,  as  a 
consultant  on  problems  in  the  city  ghettoes 
and  was  a  member  of  President  Johnson's  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Rural  Poverty. 

He  is  active  In  Washington  organizations 
concerned  with  low-cost  housing.  He  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Washington  Planning  and 
Housing  Association,  of  Mayor  Walter  E. 
Washington's  ad  hoc  citizens  committee  on 
model  cities  and  is  director  of  the  Northwest 
Washington  Pair  Housing  group.  He  also  is 
director  of  New  Thing,  a  citizens  group  that 
works  to  bring  cultural  events  to  the  Adams- 
Morgan  area. 

-As  a  staff  associate  of  the  Potomac  Insti- 
tute. Gibson  helped  design  equal  opportunity 
programs  for  most  federal  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  Defense  Department  and  the  armed 
services,  and  helped  set  up  the  administrative 
structure  for  the  federal  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  and  the  Commu- 
nity Relations  Service  at  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

Gibson  was  graduated  from  Duquesne  Uni- 
versity in  Pittsburgh.  He  did  graduate  work 
at  Atlanta  University  In  Georgia  and  Temple 
University  in  Philadelphia. 

FORMER   NAACP   OFFICIAL 

After  service  in  the  U.S.  Army.  Gibson  re- 
turned to  Atlanta  as  co-chairman  of  the  Stu- 
dent Movement,  an  early  civil  rights  organl- 
'/Wtion  He  also  served  .is  executive  secretary 
of  the  NAACP  in  Atlanta 

In  December.  1962.  Gibson  moved  to  In- 
dianapolis to  become  program  director  of 
Planner  House,  a  settlement  house,  a  job  he 
held   until  coming   to  Washington. 

Gibson  and  his  wife,  the  former  Kathryn 
DePrantz  of  Indianapolis,  an  art  student  at 
-American  University,  live  at  3409  Ordway 
St.  NW. 

One  of  the  largest  tasks  facing  the  plan- 
ning commission  is  the  completion  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  1985.  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  detailed  blueprint  for  housing 
and  location  of  federal  and  private  employ- 
ment centers  in  the  District. 

Since  1962,  the  planning  commission  has 
been  trying  to  decide  on  the  1985  plan,  but 
has  been  delayed  by  disputes  over  freeway  lo- 
cation and  housing  policies. 

During  Mrs.  Rowe's  period  of  leadership, 
the  planning  commission  worked  on  several 
major  projects.  It  played  a  major  role  In  help- 
ing the  Pennsylvania  .Avenue  Commission 
undertake  its  planning  work  to  try  to  rebuild 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  between  the  Capitol 
and  the  White  House. 

supported    KENNEDY    CENTER 

Mrs.  Rowe  also  helped  get  Congressional 
support  and  authorization  for  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  in 
Foggy  Bottom 

Several  major  tirban  renewal  projects  now 
in  the  planning  stage  were  approved  by  Mrs. 
Rowe.  These  Include  the  Shaw  urban  renewal 
area,  the  Anacostia-BoUlng  area,  and  a  down- 
town urban  renewal  study. 

Louchhelm.  a  lawyer,  has  been  active  In 
planning  commission  activities.  His  advice 
was  taken  when  he  warned  that  the  planning 
commission  should  avoid  voting  approval  of 
freeway  projects  while  a  group  of  citizens 
were  fighting  the  freeways  in  the  court  ac- 
tion. 

A  decision  by  the  appeals  court  supported 
that  advice. 

Louchhelm  also  was  the  key  commission 
member  who  fought  against  moves  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office  to  take  over  the 
National  Training  School  site  for  a  sprawling 
one-story  printing  plant.  Louchhelm  argued 
that  the  site  should  be  reserved  to  provide  low 
and  middle  income  housing  for  the  people  of 
Washington. 

The  planning  commission  at  first  voted  to 
approve  the  training  school  site  for  the  print- 
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Ing  office,  but  after  fierce  public  criticism,  re- 
versed itself. 

As  a  result,  the  training  school  site  was 
saved  and  last  year  President  Johnson  said 
it  would  be  used  to  provide  the  type  of  hous- 
ing program  Louchhelm  had  advocated. 

(From  the  Wiishlngton  (DC.)   Evening  Star, 
June  13,  1968] 

U.S.   Official   Appointed   Model    Cities 
Director 

John  G.  Gloster,  a  State  Department  of- 
ficial with  a  wide-ranging  background,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the  District's 
Model  Cities  program  by  Mayor  Walter  E. 
Washington. 

Gloster,  40.  will  take  over  the  p)o6t  next 
Monday  and  will  work  under  Sherrill  D. 
Luke,  city  director  of  program  development, 
who  will  double  as  Model  Cities  administra- 
tor. 

Gloster  will  direct  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tions of  the  program.  The  new  Job  pays 
more  than  $18,000  a  year. 

Luke  is  taking  over  the  administrator's 
job  from  Thomas  Appleby,  director  of  the 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency,  who  now  will 
concentrate  on  rebuilding  of  riot-damaged 
areas  of  the  city. 

In  a  prepared  statement.  Mayor  Wash- 
ington said:  "This  realignment  gives  greater 
clarity  to  the  organization  and  structure 
of  our  model  cities  program." 

Gloster  is  a  1955  graduate  of  the  Harvard 
Business  School  with  a  master's  degree  In 
business  administration.  He  is  a  former  fi- 
nance instructor  at  -Atlanta  University. 

He  has  been  with  the  State  Department 
since  1962,  currently  serving  as  offlcer-in- 
charge  of  Ethiopian  affairs  and  alternate 
country  director  for  Northeast  Africa. 

While  in  .Atlanta,  Gloster  was  an  executive 
of  the  Negro-owned  Citizens  Trust  Co.,  was 
treasurer  of  that  city's  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional -Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  and  helped  organize  the  -At- 
lanta Committee  for  Cooperative  Action. 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  where  he  now  lives. 
Gloster  formerly  was  business  manager  at 
Morgan  State  College. 

The  son  of  a  dentist  and  a  school  prin- 
cipal. Gloster  was  graduated  with  honor." 
from  Amherst  College  In  1948  and  recelvpci 
a  master's  degree  from  Columbia  University 
In  1951  before  attending  Harvard. 

He  will  head  a  staff  of  28  persons  who  will 
work  under  a  $346,000  federal  grant  to  plan 
a  model  neighborhood  In  the  area  of  tho 
city  bounded  by  15th  Street.  Florida  Avenue. 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  New  Jersey  Avenue. 
M  Street,  13th  Street  and  N  Street,  all  I'.i 
Northwest,  and  Florida  Avenue,  West  Vir- 
ginia Avenue,  Mount  Olivet  Road.  Bladen.';- 
burg  Road,  Maryland  Avenue  and  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NE. 

Gloster,  who  said  he  would  move  to  the 
District  soon,  said  he  was  concerned  about 
the  frustration  of  central-city  Negroes  and 
hoped  that  residents  of  the  Model  City  are;: 
would  accept  a  challenge  to  work  togethr.'-. 
subordinating  parochial  and  selfish  Interests 
to  create  a  model  neighborhood. 


AMERICAN  FLAG  DAY  SALUTE 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Monday,  June  17.  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  How- 
ard C.  Van  Arsdale,  president  of  the 
Holland  Society  of  America,  has  pre- 
pared an  excellent  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican flag  in  a  speech  which  he  has  given 
on  several  occasions  to  chapters  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
in  my  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 


As  one  of  its  citizens,  Mr,  Van  Arsdale 
is  understandably  proud  that  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  es- 
pecially, are  so  prominently  identified 
with  the  development  of  our  national 
banner. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  just  observed 
Flag  Day,  At  a  time  when  our  national 
values  and  purposes  are  sometimes  ques- 
tioned, it  is  proper  that  we  should  remind 
ourselves  that  the  stars  and  stripes, 
wherever  they  may  fly,  are  for  all  Amer- 
icans a  symbol  of  the  best  that  we  could 
want  this  country  to  be. 

Mr.  Van  Arsdale's  speech  underscores 
this  point.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  so  that  all 
of  us  may  recall,  once  again,  the  brave 
deeds  and  action  which  are  so  much  a 
part  of  the  American  flag. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Salute  to  the  Flag 

(By  Howard  C.  Van  Arsdale,  Holland  Society 

of  America) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen:  I  should  like  to 
preface  my  talk  with  a  quotation  from  one 
of  America's  great  educators — the  late  Nich- 
olas Murray  Butler,  a  former  president  of 
Columbia  University: 

"On  all  the  earth  there  are  no  peoples  who 
ought  to  be  more  familiar  with  Dutch  history 
than  those  who  speak  the  English  language. 
Of  all  the  nations,  none  ought  to  be  more 
grateful  than  the  United  States,  since  from 
the  Netherlands  they  have  In  blood,  speech, 
law.  Industry,  Inventions,  art,  and  Ideas  bor- 
rowed so  much.  Even  our  Declaration  of 
Independence." 

Tonight  my  talk  will  be  on  the  American 
tl.ag.  The  colors  of  our  flag  were  taken  from 
the  Dutch  flag  and  "Long  may  It  wave."  Back 
in  1956  when  the  Italian  liner  Andrla  Doria 
sank  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  it  re- 
minded me  of  the  other  Andria  Doria  that 
was  to  receive  the  first  official  recognition  of 
our  Independence — by  a  foreign  government. 

The  Andrla  Dorla  was  a  brig  of  fourteen 
four-pounders  and  fifteen  swivel  guns,  with 
1  crew  of  one  hundred  men,  and  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  Joslah  Robinson  of  Phila- 
delphia. She  was  one  of  a  fleet  of  five  ships 
'■ompr.'sing  our  Infant  Navy  that  was  officially 
luthorlzed  by  act  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress on  December  22,  1775 — they  were  the 
Columbus,  Cabot,  Alfred,  Providence  and  the 
Andrla  Dorla. 

On  the  last  day  of  January  1776,  the  little 
ileet  started  off  amid  the  firing  of  cannon  and 
-heerlng  thousands  of  spectators  on  the 
wharves  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  bound  for 
rhe  Dutch  port  of  St.  Eustatius  in  the  West 
Indies  to  obtain  clothing,  cannon,  gunpwwder 
and  other  war  supplies.  Her  symbol  was  the 
flag  of  thirteen  stripes,  alternatelv  red  and 
white. 

The  flag  officially  adopted  by  Congress  was 
Intended  to  signify  the  Union  of  the  thirteen 
colonies,  and  their  adoption  of  sovereignty 
as  a  state  among  nations  of  the  world  Ex- 
cept in  the  number  of  stripes  it  was  exactly 
the  same  as  that  adopted  by  the  seven  states 
of  the  Netherlands  when  they  formed  a 
union  in  1579  and  made  their  declaration 
of  lndef>endence.  The  usual  military  flag 
of  the  United  Netherlands  adopted  in  1582 
was  orange,  white  and  blue,  in  three  per- 
•jendicular  bands:  but  in  1650.  the  orange 
was  changed  to  red.  The  naval  flags  were 
from  the  start,  and  all  through  Holland's 
career  as  a  republic,  alternate  stripes  of  red 
and  white — seven  in  number — in  token  of 
a  federal  republic.  Whatever  the  origin  of 
our  stars  and  stripes  the  act  of  Congress 
ordaining  the  flag  with  which  we  are  now 
lamlllar.  was  not  passed  tintll  June  14.  1777. 

When  the  Colonies  declared  war  July  7, 
1776,  the  desire  was  for  friendly  allies  from 
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whom  they  could  obtain  supplies  for  Wa.sh- 
ington's  troope.  They  knew  they  could  de- 
pend upon  the  friendship  of  France  and 
Holland,  but  while  she  was  symjiathetic  to 
the  American  cau-se.  the  latter  endeavored 
to  maintain  her  neutrality.  This  well  known 
and  understood  feeling  of  the  little  mother- 
country  of  the  Netherlands  was  also  felt 
In  her  Dutch  colonies,  especially  where  the 
opportunity  for  attempting  a  lucrative  trade 
afforded,  as  at  St.  Eustatius  in  the  West 
Indies. 

The  little  Island,  first  discovered  and  col- 
onized by  Pierre  Nicholas  Escart  with  one- 
hundred  and  fifty  men  and  one  armed  ship, 
was  made  a  French   colony   in    1629. 

In  1631  it  was  captured  by  the  Spanish 
with  a  fleet  of  forty  ships.  Later  the  Dutch 
look  the  island.  It  is  one  of  the  leeward 
islands  between  the  Islands  of  Saba  and  St. 
Christopher,  the  latter  belonging  to  Eng- 
land, thus  the  Dutch  Colony  was  under  sur- 
veillance of  the  strongly  fortified  British. 

In  1776  St.  Eustatius  Island  boasted  of 
several  hundred  homes.  A  windmill,  a  fort 
and  a  Dutch  reformed  church,  with  a  splen- 
did beach  on  which  imports  and  exports 
could  easily  be  handled  The  governor  of  the 
island  at  the  time  was  Johannes  de  Graeff. 
and  the  commander  of  the  fort  and  mlUta 
was  Abraham  Ravene,  who  were  responsible 
to  the  Netherland  Government. 

The  Andria  Dorla,  bearing  a  copy  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  July  \.  1775, 
and  her  comml.ssion  from  the  Continental 
Congrese.  signed  by  John  Hancock,  with 
copies  in  blank  signed  by  the  same,  for  the 
equipment  of  privateers,  and  with  a  thlr- 
teen-striped  flag  flying  at  her  mast-head, 
sailed  Into  the  roadstead  of  St  Eustatius 
on  the  16th  of  November,  1776.  She  dropped 
anchor  before  Orangetown  and  in  front  of 
Port  Orange  Not  many  yards  away  were 
the  ships  of  Captain  John  bean  and  Captain 
John  Spicer.  The  latter,  on  seeing  the  Con- 
tinental Brigantine.  with  floating  flag  and 
Pennon  said : 

"There  comes  a  tender  of  a  man  of  war". 

"No",  answered  Captain  Dean.  "By  God. 
it  is  an  American  privateer — don't  you  see 
the  flag  of  the  Continental  Congress  with 
thirteen  stripes'" 

Wat^'hing  the  vessel  until  its  anchor  had 
been  dropped,  these  Englishmen  noticed 
that  the  red,  white  and  blue  flag  over  Fort 
Orange  was  lowered  in  welcome  to,  and  In 
recognition  of  the  American  ship.  Just  as 
soon  its  the  Andria  Dorla  had  heaved  to  and 
lowered  her  sails,  she  fired  eleven  guns.  'ITiose 
aboard  the  ships  In  the  roadstead,  especially 
those  on  shore  who  had  been  waiting  the 
advent  of  the  new  flag,  watched  from  the 
docks,  or  came  out  of  their  houses  to  wit- 
ness the  salute. 

The  commander  of  the  fort,  Ravene — on 
seeing  the  character  of  the  vessel,  and  rec- 
ognizing the  flag  of  the  American  Congress, 
was  in  a  quandary.  What  should  he  do? 
Should  he  salute  it  with  the  full  number  of 
"honor  shots"  which  were  usually  accorded 
to  men-of-war  of  a  recognized  nation^and 
thus  officially  recognize  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  of  America? 

Not  desiring  to  take  the  responsibility  upon 
himself,  he  waited  before  giving  orders  to 
return  the  salute  and  sought  the  advice  of 
Governor  De  Graeff.  He  was  ordered  to  return 
the  salute  with  two  gvms  less,  as  if  the 
Andrla  Doria  were  a  merchantman.  Upon  the 
commander's  return  to  the  fort,  the  Dutch 
garrison  belched  forth  a  salute  of  eleven 
guns. 

Following  this  event  were  serious  reper- 
cussions. Governor  De  Graeff  was  subse- 
quently recalled  to  Holland.  The  English 
protested  in  no  uncertain  terms  to  The 
Netherlands  government  and  accused  it  of 
violating  its  neutrality  In  recognizing  an 
enemy ! 

During  the  entire  Revolutionary  War.  St. 
Eustatius  was  the  headquarters  of  supplies 
for  the  American  army.  It  Is  said  that  no 
other  port  supplied  so  largely  the  needs  of 
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the  American  troops.  In  addition  to  war 
materials,  supplies  of  a  civil  nature  were 
liberally  furnished.  Even  the  paper  upon 
which  Thomas  Paine  wrote  some  of  those 
spirit-stirring  papers,  on  the  time  that  tried 
men's  souls,  came  from  this  Dutch  port  uf 
St.   Eustatius. 

Following  Is  the  text  of  the  plaque  given 
St.  Eustatius  by  President  Franklin  D  Roose- 
velt after  his  visit  to  Oranjestad.  In  this  the 
President  officially  acknowledges  that  the 
American  flag  was  first  raised  on  St.  Eustatius, 
and  that  there  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  was  first  recognized: 

In  commemoration  of  the  salute  to  the 
flag  of  the  United  States,  fired  in  this  lort 
on  November  16,  1776,  by  order  of  Johannes 
de  Graaf,  Governor  of  St.  Eustatius.  In  reply 
to  a  national  gun-salute  fired  by  the  United 
States  brlg-of-war.  Andreu'  Doria,  under  Cap- 
tain Isaiah  Robinson,  of  the  Continental 
Navy. 

Here  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
of  America  was  first  "formally  acknowledged 
to  a  national  vessel  by  a  foreign  official:  pre- 
sented by  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Cooper,  commenting  upon  the  event  In  his 
"Naval  History  of  the  United  St.:ites."  says: 

"The  first  salut.e  ever  paid  to  the  Amencan 
flag  was  fired  in  return  for  the  salute  of  the 
Andria  Doria  when  she  went  to  the  Island." 

It  was  once  said  that  the  first  salute  ever 
given  to  our  flag  by  a  foreign  government 
was  to  the  American  ship  Ranger,  at  Brest, 
France,  by  the  French  Government,  to  the 
great  indignation  of  the  English  residents 
of  that  place.  The  event  is  described  by  Dr. 
Ezra  Green,  surgeon  of  the  Ranger,  who 
wrot«  home- 

"This  Is  the  first  salute  ever  payed  to  the 
American  flag."  This  was  on  Friday.  Febru- 
ary 13,  1778 — but  Dr.  Green  eridently  was 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  this  incident  ■oc- 
curred long  after  the  salute  to  the  Avtir.a 
Dona  at  St.  Eustatius. 


LAUNDROMADDENING 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OK'    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17,  1968 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr  Art 
Buchwald.  whose  column  appears  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  other  newspapei-.-; 
throushout  the  Nation,  recently  com- 
mented on  the  various  .synthetic  mate- 
rials with  his  usual  wit  and  humor. 

With  rapier  .'iharpne.ss.  Mr.  Buchwald 
makes  the  point  that  those  who  use  cot- 
ton and  wool  need  not  suffer  the  prob- 
lem of  special  in.structions  for  rinsing, 
washing,  or  maintaining.  For,  as  he  has 
had  his  wife  admonish  him: 

If  you  bought  suits  made  of  woo!  and 
shirts  made  of  cotton  you'd  have  something 
to  wear  tonight. 

Mr.  Buchwald's  comment  on  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  miracle  fabrics  is 
commended  for  enjoyable  and  enlight- 
ening reading,  as  follows: 

LAfNDROMADDENINC THE    MiRAOLE     Is    WHEN 

You  Manage  To  Cleanse  the  New  Fibers 
(By  Art  Buchwald! 

There  are  so  many  different  kinds  of  cluthe<: 
made  of  miracle  fibers  that  one  is  hard  put 
to  remember  the  Instructions  on  how  to 
launder  and  clean  them.  Each  new  piece  of 
clothing  now  comes  with  a  long  list  of  in- 
."^tructlons  explaining  how  the  garment  must 
be  treated,  plus  many  warnings  about  what 
will  happen  If  the  Instructions  aren't  adhered 
to. 

The  other  day  I  came  home  to  find  my  wife 
washing  my  45  per  cent  alphazate.  25  per 
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cent  prymnon,  30  per  cent  cotton  turtleneck 
sweater  I  was  horrltied  to  discover  that  she 
was  washing  It  the  wrong  way. 

"You're  supposed  to  wash  that  sweater  In 
cold  lambs  milk  and  you're  washing  It  In 
warm  lamb's  milk  " 

"No."  she  said.  "I  read  the  instructions 
quite  clearly.  You  wash  in  it  warm  lamb's 
milk  and  then  you  rinse  it  In  cold." 

"You're  thinking  about  my  100  per  cent 
all-kozel  undershirts.  My  turtleneck  sweater 
is  Just  the  Dpj>oslte." 

I  was  right,  because  as  we  were  talking 
the  turtleneck  started  to  disintegrate  before 
my  eyes. 

"That  sweater  cost  me  812."  I  cried. 

"I  cant  keep  all  of  these  washing  instruc- 
tions  straight."   she   said   angrily. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  now?" 

"I'm  going  to  wash  your  89 '3  per  cent  rogi- 
flex  wash  'n'  dry  shirt" 

"Tou  have  to  use  fresh  essence  of  lime 
mixed  with  distilled  underground  spring 
water."  I  reminded  her 

"Are  you  sure?  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
was  a  warning;  attached  to  the  shirt  that  if 
you  use  distilled  underground  spring  water 
the  colors  w.iuld  run  " 

"That -only  applies  to  shirts  with  French 
Cliffs. "  I  told  her. 

"Of  course,"  she  said  "What  an  idiot  I  am 
for  not  keeping  it  straight." 

I  started  to  put  on  a  clean  pair  of  socks. 
My  large  toe  went  right  through  the  sock. 

"What  the  blazes  did  you  do  with  my 
socks?" 

"Nothing  I  put  them  In  the  washing  ma- 
chine, added  virgin  calf  detergent  and  fol- 
lowed the  instructions  sewn  in  the  sock." 

I  read  the  instructions.  "Did  you  set  the 
washing  machine  at  7.5  revolutions  per  min- 
ute?" 

"I  tried  to.  but  I  had  to  hold  it  manually 
and  my  arm  got  tired."  she  confessed.  "I 
guess  at  the  end  the  machine  was  going  9 
revolutions  per  minute,  but  I  figured  it  didn't 
matter." 

I  threw  down  the  socks  in  disgust  If  It 
didn't  matter,  why  would  they  sew  the  in- 
structions into  the  sock?" 

She  started  to  sob.  I  felt  bad  and  said,  "It's 
all  right.  I'll  buy  another  pair  at  socks  that 
can  be  washed  at  9  revolutions  per  minute. 
Well.  I  think  X'U  put  on  my  100  per  cent  stay- 
pressed-forever  seersucker  suit." 

I  put  on  the  pants.  As  I  was  inserting  the 
belt,  the  legs.  Just  below  my  hips,  collapsed 
and  fell  to  my  ankles. 

"What  did  you  do  to  my  suit?"  I  yelled. 

"I  had  it  dry  cleaned  " 

"You're  not  supposed  to  dry  clean  a  stay- 
pressed-forever  material."  I  screamed  "Look, 
It  says  right  here  In  the  coat  that  the  only 
way  "to  clean  it  is  to  place  it  over  an  air 
conditioning  unit  for  24  hours.'' 

"I  put  your  Nehru  suit  over  the  air  con- 
ditioning unit." 

"The  Nehru  suit  has  to  be  dipped  In  naph- 
tha and  airline  hydraulic  fuel." 

"It  didn't  say  so  in  the  coat." 

"The  instructions  were  printed  on  the 
beads  that  came  with  the  suit  '■ 

"Don't  yell  at  me."  my  wife  yelled.  "If  you 
bought  suits  made  of  wool  and  shirts  made 
of  cotton,  you'd  have  something  to  wear 
tonight." 

"Yeah,  but  then  look  at  the  laundry  and 
cleaning  bills  we'd  have" 
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entitled  "Boosting  Bad  Debts,"  published 
in  the  Birmingham,  Ala.  News,  of 
June  4,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Boosting  Bad  Debts 

Senate  Bill  3218,  sponsored  by  Senator 
John  Sparkman  of  Alabama  and  others,  de- 
clares its  purpose  as  being  "to  enable  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  to 
approve  extension  of  certain  loans,  guar- 
antees and  insurance  in  connection  with  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  In  order  to 
improve  the  balance  of  payments  and  foster 
the  long-term  commercial  interest  of  the 
United  States." 

Pine  and  good.  We  do  need  to  improve 
our  balance  of  payments.  We  also  need  to 
improve  the  general  fiscal  position  of  the 
federal  government.  The  President  and  his 
economic  advisors,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
cliairman.  many  members  of  Congress  and 
responsible  business  leaders  agree  that  a 
tightening  up  and  a  more  realistic  approach 
to  spending  versus  income  is  critically 
imperative. 

But  what  does  S,  3218  suggest? 

It  would  authorize  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  employ  up  to  8500  million  of  its 
lending  authority  for  "loans,  guarantees  and 
Insurance  .  .  .  those  export  transactions 
which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  board  of 
directors,  do  not  meet  the  test  of  reasonable 
assurance  of  repayment.  .  .   ." 

Beyond  that,  S.  3218  would  hold  the  U.S. 
Treasury  liable  for  losses  in  excess  of  SlOO 
million  on  loans  that  might  turn  sour  on 
the  Export-Import  Bank. 

This  IS  a  sound  approach  toward  fiscal 
responsibility?  T^ie  News  doubts  it.  The 
country  can  no  more  assure  Itself  of  a 
stronger  financial  position  through  obligat- 
ing Its  general  faith  and  credit  to  back  up 
questionable  loans  than  it  can  continue  to 
spend  its  way  from  under  mounting  deficits. 

We  agree  with  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr. 
iD-Va.i.  Commenting  on  S,  3218.  he  de- 
clared, "The  proposed  drastic  liberalization 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  is  done  in 
the  name  of  improving  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments position  of  our  government.  This  is 
a  worthy  objective.  But  the  best  way  to 
tackle  the  balance  of  payments  problem  is 
by  controlling  Inflation,  in  which  govern- 
ment spending  is  the  major  factor. 

"I  support  the  Export-Bank.  Through  the 
years  it  has  be^  well  managed.  But  I  think 
it  is  a  mistake  to  change  the  basic  require- 
ment ,  .  ,  namely  that  the  bank's  export 
assistance  should  be  limited  to  those  trans- 
actions which  offer  "reasonable  assurance  of 
repayment,'  " 

The  risk  Involved  in  such  a  chancy  pro- 
posal hardly  appears  worth  the  possible  good 
that  might  accrue.  Surely  there  are  much 
better  ways  to  promote  exports  without  fur- 
ther Jarring  the  nation's  already  shaky  fiscal 
foundation. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  THIRTY  HOUSE 
MEMBERS  SPONSOR  FOOD  STAMP 
BILL 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  17.  1968 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  editorial 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OP    MISSOUEl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1968 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  bill  No,  7  in  a  series 
of  identical  bills  to  permit  the  food 
stamp  program  to  be  expanded  into  ad- 
ditional areas  of  ihe  Nation.  This  bill  is 
cosponsored  by  Mr.  Podell;  Mr.  Nedzi; 
Mr.  THOMP.SON  of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Burke 


of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Ashley;  Mr.  Zab- 
LOCKi;  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
Mr.  Holland. 

With  the  introduction  of  this  latest  bill 
in  the  series,  there  are  now  130  Members 
of  the  House  who  have  lent  their  names 
to  this  legislation,  including  10  chairmen 
of  standing  committees  and  four  ranking 
minority  members  of  standing  commit- 
tees. Thirty-one  States  are  represented, 

Mr,  Speaker,  as  I  have  already  said  on 
several  occasions  since  introducing  my 
first  bill  on  this  subject  back  in  March, 
all  of  the  talk  about  combating  hunger 
or  malnutrition  in  this  country — and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  such  talk  here — 
is  nothing  but  words  unless  we  pass  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  basic  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  to  permit  increased  appro- 
priations for  this  program.  Under  pres- 
ent law,  only  $225,000,000  can  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  1969  for  food 
stamps,  and  even  though  every  cent  of 
that  amount  has  been  included  in  the 
appropriation  bill  passed  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate,  it  will  not  permit  any 
significant  expansion  of  the  program. 
This  amount  will  barely  cover  the  1,027 
food  stamp  projects  now  in  operation. 

Following,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  list  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  by  States,  who 
have  joined  me  so  far  in  cosponsoring 
the  legislation  to  remove  the  ceiling  on 
food  stamp  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1969,  and  also  for  the  three  subsequent 
fiscal  years,  so  that  Congress  can  then 
legally  appropriate  whatever  amount  it 
considers  justified  for  this  purpose: 

Alaska:  Mr.  Pollock, 

Arizona:  Mr,  Udall, 

California;  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr,  Moss.  Mr 
Leggett.  Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  Cohelan,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler. Mr.  Edwards.  Mr.  Sisk.  Mr.  Holifield. 
Mr.  CoRMAN.  Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Roy- 
BAL,  Mr.  Charles  H,  Wilson,  Mr,  Van  Deer- 
LiN,  Mr,  Tdnney,  Mr,  Waldie,  Mr,  Hawkins. 
and  Mr,  McFall, 

Colorado:  Mr,  Rogers.  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr, 

ASPINALL, 

Connecticut:  Mr,  Daddario,  Mr.  St.  Onge. 
and  Mr.  Irwin. 

Florida:  Mr.  Pepper. 

Hawaii:  Mr.  Matsxjnaga  and  Mrs,  MiNk. 

Illinois:  Mr,  Dawson.  Mr.  O'Hara.  Mr 
Kluczynski.  Mr,  Ronan,  Mr,  Annunzio.  Mr. 
Yates.  Mr,  Pucinski,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr,  Shipley. 
and  Mr.  Price. 

Indiana:  Mr,  Brademas  and  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Iowa:  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Culver, 

Kentucky :  Mr,  Perkins, 

Maine:  Mr.  Kyros  and  Mr.  Hathaway, 

Maryland:  Mr.  Garmatz, 

Massachusetts:  Mr.  BolaNd.  Mr,  Philbin 
Mr.  DoNOHUE,  Mr.  O'Neill.  Mrs,  Heckler,  and 
Mr.  Burke, 

Michigan:  Mr.  Ruppe,  Mr,  O'Hara.  Mr 
DiGGs,  Mr.  Williams  D.  Ford,  Mr,  Dingell, 
Mrs.  Griffiths.  Mr,  Conyers.  and  Mr,  Nedzi, 

Minnesota:  Mr,  Karth,  Mr,  Fraser  and 
Mr,  Blatnik, 

Montana:  Mr,  Olsen, 

New  Jersey:  Mr,  Helstoski.  Mr,  Rodino.  Mr. 
MiNisH,  Mrs.  DwYER,  Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr. 
Daniels,  Mr.  Widnall,  and  Mr.  Thompson. 

New  Mexico;  Mr.  Walker. 

New  York:  Mr.  Wolff.  Mr,  Tenzer,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern.  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr,  Rosenthal,  Mr,  Carey. 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr,  Ryan,  Mr,  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr,  Reid,  Mr,  Resnick,  Mr.  Button. 
Mr,  Hanley,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr,  Dulski.  Mr, 
Horton,   and  Mr.   Podell, 

Ohio:  Mr,  Peighan,  Mr,  Vanik,  and  Mr. 
Ashley. 

Pennsylvania:  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
Byrne,  Mr,  Rhodes,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr 
Moorhead,  Mr.  Rodney,  Mr.  Saylor,  Mr.  Mob- 
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CAN,  Mr.  Fulton,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Schwei- 
KER,  Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Holland, 
Rhode  Island:   Mr.   St  Germain   and  Mr. 

TIERNAN. 

Snuih  Carolina:  Mr,  McMillan. 

South  Dakota:  Mr,  Reifel, 

Tennessee:  Mr.  Ftlton  and  Mr  Ander- 
son. 

Texas:  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Eckhardt,  Mr, 
Wright,  and  Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Washington:  Mr.  Adams.  Mrs,  Hansen, 
and  Mr,  Hicks, 

West  Virginia:  Mr,  Slack,  Mr  Hechler, 
anrl  Mr  Kef, 

Wisconsin :  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Reuss, 
and  Mr.  Zablocki. 


THAILAND'S  VIEW  OF  VIETNAM 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IK  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  17.  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  May  10, 
the  distinguished  Minister  of  Foi-eign 
Affairs  of  Thailand,  His  Excellency 
Thanat  Khoman,  addressed  a  luncheon 
meeting  of  staff  assistants  to  Senators. 
Minister  Khoman,  who  is  an  able  and 
experienced  diplomat,  eloquently  and 
articulately  presented  his  Government's 
view  concerning  the  outlines  of  a  settle- 
ment of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  transcript  of 
Minister  Khoman's  address  and  the 
Q'uestions  and  answers  that  followed 
d-aring  the  discussion  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
wf  re  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  His  Excellency  Thanat  Kho- 
:.i,\N.  Minister  of  Foreign  .■\ffairs  of  Thai- 
;  AND.  at  the  Senate  Staffers"  Foreign 
i'olicy  discl-ssion  luncheon,  u.s.  senate, 
N'ew  Senate  Office  Butlding,  May  10.  1968 
•.Ir.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I 
co:.,sider  it  a  real  privilege  to  tjo  here  today 
not  to  make  a  speech  but,  rather,  to  talk  to 
yo\i  ns  from  one  man  to  another:  therefore, 
i  hope  you  will  forgive  me  If  I  am  frank, 
direct  and  occasionally  blunt,  because  it  Is 
niv  belief  that  in  this  age  of  ours,  interna- 
tional affairs  or  diplomacy  is  not  something 
in  -.vhich  you  can  Indulge  by  turning  .irour.d 
the  pot  or  going  around  the  bush  but  by 
goir.e;  directly  to  the  core  of  the  problems.  I 
realise  that  you.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  rep- 
resent what  i  might  call,  I  hope  you  will  riot 
take  it  as  an  offense,  the  gray  eminence,  the 
real  sources  of  power  in  this  monumental 
b'aildlng,  I  know  also  that  the  power  that 
yo'.;  wield  will  not  be  tainted  v.-ith  arrogance 
but  it  is  a  power  marked  by  discipline  and. 
I  hope,  by  reason,  because  all  of  tis  are  living 
In  :;  difficult  time,  and  here  in  the  United 
Stores  I  understand  you  have  been  going 
•h'ough  a  rather  difficult  debate,  some  called 
It  .eonlzing.  For  us  In  our  part  of  the  world, 
in  -southeast  Asia,  which  is  threatened  by  an 
appetite  for  conquest  and  expansion.  It  Is 
an  Tven  more  difficult  and  agonizing  debate. 
It  .3  a  dilemma  of  whether  we  shall  survive 
;is  ,i  free  nation,  as  free  men  and  women,  or 
whether  we  shall  become  another  province 
of  either  North  Vietnam  or  Communist 
China.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  dilemma 
for  -'.s  in  Southeast  Asia,  That  Is  the  reason 
v:h\  niy  county  which  is  a  small  country  has 
come  to  a  decision  after  scrutinizing  the 
various  developments  which  have  taken 
place  In  our  part  of  the  world.  There  is  not 
much  choice,  we  can  neither  submit  our- 
selves nor  wait  for  the  doomsday  for  the  con- 
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queror  to  come  and  take  us  over,  taking  the 
fruits  of  our  labours  and  dominating  and 
changing  us.  We  shall  have  to  do  something 
to  safeguard  our  heritage  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  our  forefathers.  And 
that  is  why  the  western  press  in  general 
would  brand  us  now  as  a  committed  nation. 

Recalling  that  in  the  past  'Hialland,  or 
Slam  as  it  was  known  then,  was  a  country 
which  knew  how  to  preserve  neutrality  and 
non-alignment,  well,  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is 
not  out  of  our  desire  to  be  committed  Of 
course  it  is  suggested  that  we  are  committed 
to  the  western  nations,  to  the  United  States 
in  particular.  But  for  us  it  is  not  a  commit- 
ment to  any  one  nation.  It  is  a  commitment 
to  our  freedom  and  our  Independence.  We 
have  seen  all  around  us  in  Asia  one  coun- 
try after  another  which  have  strenuously 
sought  to  accommodate  with  another  larger 
power  or  other  regime  different  from  their 
own.  This  attempt  to  find  accommodation 
with  these  expansionist  powers  has  shown 
to  be  of  no  avail, 

India  was  attacked  by  none  other  than  "the 
country  for  which  It  has  spoken  so  many 
times  in  the  United  Nations  and  other  forums 
of  the  world.  How  many  times  have  we  lis- 
tened to  the  Indian  delegates  supporting  the 
admission  of  China,  casting  vote  for  China 
to  be  taken  into  the  United  Nations.  How 
many  times  have  the  Indian  representatives 
tausht  us  that  a  great  nation,  a  large  nation 
if  it  is  not  great,  a  large  nation  can't  be  left 
out-slde  the  United  Nations.  In  spite  of  these 
friendly  thoughts  from  India  to"ward  China. 
India  was  the  first  Asian  nation  to  be  at- 
tacked by  China. 

-■^nd  just  look  at  Indonesia  which  has 
strenuously  also  sought  to  win  favours  from 
China,  How  many  times  has  it  spoken  In 
favour  of  mainland  China,  how  many  times 
my  former  colleague,  Dr,  Subandrlo.  had 
travelled  to  Peking  with  a  plan  to  set  up 
new  terms  of  agreement.  And  yet.  China 
wanted  to  take  over  Indonesia,  It  could  have 
succeeded  were  it  not  for  the  small  circum- 
stances of  two  generals  being  away  from 
their  homes  and  because  a  yo'.uig  alrl  sacri- 
ficed her  life  so  that  her  father  could  jump 
over  the  wall  and  escaped  the  bullets  of  the 
communist  agents.  I  am  referring,  of  course. 
to  the  daughter  of  General  Nasution  who 
helped  her  father  and  gave  her  father  time 
to  escape  while  she  was  felled  by  the  bullets 
of  the  communist  agents.  General  Suharto, 
who  is  now  the  leader  of  the  government  of 
Indonesia,  escaped  the  fate  of  being  shot 
down  and  thro-R'h  into  the  ditch  because  he 
had  to  t;o  to  the  hospital  to  visit  a  relative. 
So  you  see  how  the  trend  of  a  country  can 
be   changed    by   the   small   circumstances. 

.\nd  look  .at  Cambodia  which,  in  spite 
of  Its  anti-.Amerlcanlsm,  is  complaining  very 
bitterly  about  the  activities  of  the  Chinese 
communist  agents.  Cambodia  cannot  be 
termed  as  an  enemy  of  the  communists.  Cam- 
bodia has  broken  off  relations  with  the 
United  States  because  it  wants  to  please 
communist  China,  And  yet,  Cambodia  is  now 
under  the  thimibs  of  the  communists, 

.A,nd  Bumia,  whose  leader  Is  now  vilifled 
everv  day  and  every  night  by  the  propa- 
g.indists  of  Communist  China, 

These  examples  have  taught  us  that  per- 
haps our  -salvation  lies  not  in  hiding  our 
head  and  not  In  seeking  accommodation  with 
the  expansionist  powers  .although  there  is 
nothing  better  than.  I  would  like  to  add,  an 
accommodation  But  accommodation  would 
not  be  available  or  iiiovld  not  be  relevant. 
That  is  why  "^'e  have  come  to  cooperate  and 
to  work  with  other  powers  ■^"hlch  are  In  the 
position  to  i-esist  these  expansionist  schemes. 
One  of  them,  certainly  a  great  po"»-er.  Is  the 
United  States, 

But  mind  you,  and  I  -would  like  to  stress 
this  particular  point  because  the  press  has 
been  susgestlng  on  many  occasions  that 
Thailand  has.  or  Thailand  and  others  have 
soujht  to  involve  the  United  States  in  South- 
east Asia  and  particularly  m  Vietnam.  I  do 
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not  think  there  Is  a  grain  of  truth  In  such  a 
statement  because  the  United  States  is  a  big 
power,  a  great  power.  How  can  a  great  pwwer 
be  induced  by  smaller  nations,  like  Thailand, 
to  get  Involved  in  anywhere,  in  any  place. 
against  Its  own  will.  It  does  not  hold  water  to 
say  that  Thailand  has  involved  the  Unit-ed 
States  in  Vietnam  or  in  Southeast  Asia 
Rather  the  contrary  is  true  that  if  we  are 
now  involved  in  South  Vietnam,  it  Is  certainly 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  United  States  al- 
though I  would  certainly  not  blame  you  for 
that  nor  would  I  say  it  is  because  of  invita- 
tion or  inducement  or  suggestion  of  the 
United  States  that  we  should  be  Involved  in 
Vietnam,  We  get  Involved  In  Vietnam  because 
we  see  that  it  is  our  interests  to  be  involved 
in  Vietnam  or  otherwise  we  would  later  be 
involved  much  more  deeply  and  much  more 
costly  than  we  are  now.  That  Is  why  I  suggest 
that  It  is  Idle  talk  to  say  that  either  'fh.ii- 
land  has  dragged  the  United  States  into  Viet- 
nam or  vice  versa — that  the  United  States 
has  dragged  Thailand  into  Vietnam  It  is 
rather  a  manifestation  of  our  realization  of 
our  national  Interests 

What  are  those  interests?  If  I  may  suggest 
you  to  look  at  the  geographical  map.  eco- 
nomic map  of  Southeast  Asia,  just  to  pause 
upon  it  for  one  moment  and  imagine  how 
much  more  strengthened  the  communist 
powers  in  Asia  would  be  if  they  were  to  be 
granted  the  resources  of  Southeast  Asia 
which  are  abundant  in  many  respects,  in 
minerals,  in  petroleum  products — I  mean  in 
oil.  in  foodstuffs  and  in  many  other  re- 
sources, and  in  terms  of  manpower.  If  South- 
east ."^sia  would  be  lost  to  communist  powers. 
It  would  mean  more  than  200  million  jjeople 
added  to  the  already  large  population  of 
mainland  China  which.  I  understand,  is  in 
the  proximity  of  650  or  more  million  souls  So 
this  is  the  reason  why  we  in  Thailand  believe 
that  it  is  in  our  national  interests  to  defend 
ourselves  and  to  Join  with  others  to  bring 
about  an  effective  resistance  to  the  expan- 
sionist schemes  of  other  communist  po-wers 
Therefore,  It  is  a  matter  of  our  common  In- 
terests that  we  have  to  be  there.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  Ideology,  And  we  are  disappointed 
to  see  that  certain  quarters  in  America  or  in 
Europe  have  traced  this  matter  on  rather 
emotional  and  not  very  realistic  basis. 

They  have  been  saying  that  it  is.  to  them, 
unjust  to  wage  war  In  Vietnam  against  com- 
munist expansion  For  them,  morality  would 
mean  to  close  our  eye=  and  to  let  the  expan- 
sionist power  take  over  South  Vietnam  so 
that  at  least  Jor  a  short  time  we  shall  not 
hear  about  the  human  suffering  and  certainly 
you  will  not  hear  about  the  noise  of  the  cun. 
That  would  be  a  very  short-lived  peace  That 
is  why  we  have  no  belief  in  this  kind  of  mo- 
rality, morality  which,  in  my  opinion.  Is  based 
on  double  st,indard  judsment  of  vahie  That 
It  Is  all  right  for  people  or  power  that  is  filled 
■with  lUBt  or  expansionist  desire  to  take  over 
another  smaller  country,  smaller  nation 

We  in  Thailand,  we  have  .liwavs  been  free 
and  independent  We  cannot  indulge  m  ;uch 
a  morality  nor  such  a  liberalism  because  we 
do  not  like  to  be  liberal  with  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  our  country.  It  is  al- 
ready hard  to  delend  our  cwn  liberty;  there- 
fore, we  will  do  everything  we  can  to  ensure 
that  our  freedom  and  other  people's  free- 
dom wTll  be  maintained  and  preserved  Lib- 
eralism of  the  kind  that  .^acriSces  other  peo- 
ple's liberty  and  freedom  is  not  our  brand 
and  certainly  those  who  would  be  wilUng  and 
eager  and  ready  n  sacrifice  other  people's 
liberty  will  not  appear  to  the  eyes  of  the 
world  as  liberals. 

Now,  after  a  long  struggle  which  lias  cost 
many  lives  both  ircm  the  United  states  and 
from  our  country  and  other  nations  m  South- 
east .\sia.  we  begin  to  see  a  little  difference. 
That  kind  of  di^erence  in  the  terms  of 
events  should  have  tiken  place  sometime 
ago.  perhaps  six  months  or  perhaps  a  year. 
If  it  did  not  lake  place.  I  believe  it  is  be- 
cause  of    the   enccuragement    thai    the   eji- 
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pansionlst  powers  have  been  getting  from 
many  quarters  In  Europe  and  in  America. 
Now  at  laat,  I  think  they  have  come  to  the 
realization  that  the  poMlblllty  of  their  win- 
ning a  military  victory,  of  atuinlng  their 
objectives  militarily,  has  gone  And  that  is 
why  they  have  come  to  the  realization  that 
perhaps  at  the  conference  table  they  might 
use  their  various  resources,  especially  prop- 
aganda resources,  playing  on  the  emotion 
and  the  dissension  In  various  quarters  In 
the  world,  to  snatch  a  political  victory  or  a 
diplomatic  victory  at  the  conference  table 
and  that  Is  why  we  begin  to  hear  about  the 
agreement  of  the  other  side.  North  Vietnam. 
going  to  Join,  to  have  a  talk  with  the  United 
States.  The  first  meeting  has  been  held  as 
you  know  but  how  many  more  meetings  will 
be  required.  No  one  knows.  And  certainly 
I  would  not  attempt  to  give  you  the  number 
of  future  meeUngs  before  any  concrete  resulM 
will  be  obtained.  And  now  that  we  are  en- 
gaged In  a  difficult  time,  perhape  we  might 
try  to  look  at  our  diplomacy — what.  In  our 
opinion,  should  be  done  and  should  not  be 
done. 

In  our   modest   and   humble   opinion,   we 
belle^^•■that  It  would  not  be  In  our  Inter- 
•st*.  iB   the   United   States'    interests   or   in 
Thailand's    interests,    to   get    what   I   might 
politely    call    an    agreement    which    would 
camouflage  a  surrender  I  do  not  believe  that 
by  agreeing  to  a  makeshift  solution  we  are 
serving  the  Interests  of  our  nations.   Why'' 
Because  if  we  were  to  agree  to  such  a  patch- 
work, peace  will  come  and  stay  only  for  a 
short   time,   maybe    a    few   months   or   may 
be  a  year  at  the  most    And  then  the  whole 
thing  will  begin  again.  You  may  know  that 
it  Is  the  axiom  of  the  communist  side  that 
they   move  perhaps   two  steps  forward   and 
one  step  backward  and  so  on  so  forth.  There- 
fore, they  would  be  willing  to  get  even  half 
a  step  backward  with  a  possibility  of  getting 
fwo  steps  forward.  If  we  were  to  agree  to  a 
solution  that  does  not  bring  a  lasting  solu- 
tion, your  country  and  mine  and  others  will 
have  to  resimie  our  struggle  again.  This  is 
the  meaning  of  what  then  would  appear  to 
UB  to  be  camouflage  solution  to  a  surrender. 
I  have  in  mind  particularly  a  solution  that 
has  been  Jirown  around  in  this  country  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  that  a  coalition 
government  Is  a  necessity  for  the  other  side 
to  agree  I  cannot  agree  with  this  in  the  sense 
that  we,  which  means  the  United  States  and 
Thailand    and    others,    should    Join    in    Im- 
posing on   South  Vietnam  such   a  kind  of 
solution.  Some  fifteen  or  sixteen   years  ago 
when  we  settled  the  Korean  war.  no  mention 
was  ever  made  that  South  Korea  should  be 
Imposed  a  coalition  government.  War  came 
to    an   end   because    North   Korea   had    had 
enough  with  the  war  and  could  not  pursue 
any   further  aggression   towards   the  South. 
Now^,  after  the  attempt  in  Laos  to  set  up  a 
troika  coalition  government,  such  a  solution 
has  become  or  has  appeared  to  be  a  panacea 
for    the    Vietnam   situation.    But    if   anyone 
were  to  be  reasonable  enough  to  look  at  the 
situation  prevailing  in  Laos,  one  would   be 
convinced  that  coalition  is  certainly  not  a 
remedy  for  curing  the  ills  in  neither  Laos  nor 
Vietnam.    Laos   was   imposed   a   solution   by 
other  powers  to  adopt  a  troika  coalition  gov- 
ernment   It  did  not  work  from  the  start.  It 
was  a  still-born  baby  right  from  the  begin- 
ning   because    the   communist    faction,    the 
communist   element   of  the   three  elements, 
refused  to  observe  Its  part  of  the  bargain. 
The   communist    faction   never   allowed    the 
Prime  Minister  of  Laos,  Prince  Souvanaphou- 
ma.  to  inspect  the  territory  held  by  the  com- 
munist side.  They  have  not  withdrawn  their 
forces  and  they  have  kept  on  maintaining 
considerable  obstacles  against  the  legitimate 
government  of  Prince  Souvanaphouma. 

If  a  coalition  government  did  not  work  in 
Laos,  what  makes  them  think  that  a  coali- 
tion government  would  work  In  Vietnam,  un- 
less we  have  at  the  back  of  our  mind  the 
idea  that  by  suggesting  a  coalition  govern- 
ment we  want  to  get  over  with  Vietnam  and 
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agree  to  a  moratorium  for  the  communists 
to  take  over  South  Vietnam.  If  that  Is  the 
real  intention  behind  the  solution  of  coali- 
tion government,  then  of  course  there  is 
some  reason  for  putting  forward  such  a  solu- 
tion But  I  can  tell  you  that  in  my  part  of 
the  world  no  one  will  accept  that  solution 
imposed  from  outside.  If  a  coalition  govern- 
ment were  to  emerge  in  South  Vietnam,  it 
should  come  as  a  result  of  a  free  expression, 
expression  of  free  will  or  free  wishes,  of  the 
population  of  South  Vietnam  and  not 
through  a  directive  from  a  group  of  powers 
outside  of  Vietnam.  If  It  is  the  wishes  of 
the  people  in  the  South  to  have  a  coalition 
government  with  the  Vletcong  or  the  so- 
called  National  Liberation  Front  taking  part 
m  it.  then  it  is  all  right.  But  X  do  not  think 
that  anyone,  any  free  nation  in  Southeast 
Asia,  will  agree  to  the  solution  of  a  coalition 
gfovernment  being  imposed  by  outside  pow- 
ers. This  is  the  f)oint  which.  I  think,  should 
be  made  clear.  "The  other  point  which  Is  very 
Important  is  that  we  have  agreed  for  the 
time  being  to  give  the  mandate  to  the  United 
States  to  talk  for  us.  to  talk  for  those  na- 
tions which  have  taken  part  In  resisting  ag- 
gression in  Vietnam.  It  is  a  limited  subject 
of  preparing  for  future  substantive  talks. 
But  no  one.  I  say  this  with  due  respect  to 
the  United  States,  no  nation  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  that  comprises  Australia.  New  Zea- 
land will  agree  to  give  the  mandate  to  the 
United  States  to  settle  the  Vietnam  problem 
on  our  behalf  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  United  States  to  exact  that 
kind  of  mandate  from  us.  nations  of  South- 
east Asia.  The  question  does  not  arise  that 
we  should  give  mandate  to  the  United  States 
to  bring  about  a  lasting,  a  flnal  solution  on 
the  Vietnam  question. 

The  United  States.  In  my  opinion,  has  an 
option  of  continuing  the  efforts  with  other 
nations  in  Southeast  Asia  to  bring  about 
peace  and  stability  in  Vietnam  or  If  it  Is  felt 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people 
that  It  is  not  any  longer  In  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  to  remain  In  Vietnam  and  to 
take  the  sacrifices,  it  has  the  right  to  with- 
draw in  the  same  way  that  it  went  into  Viet- 
nam, not  because  It  has  been  compelled  by 
anyone  to  go  into  Vietnam  but  because  It 
was  thought  by  three  Presidents  and  many 
people  in  the  United  States  to  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States  to  be 
there  Therefore  If  it  is  now  the  consensus 
of  the  opinion  in  the  United  States  that  it  is 
no  longer  in  the  national  interests  of  this 
country  to  be  in  Vietnam,  It  can  withdraw 
but  not  to  act  on  behalf  of  other  free  nations 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  to  Impose  a  solution 
which  we  believe,  will  not  be  just  and  lasting. 
This  Is  the  point  which  we  have  made  very 
clear  and  with  deference  to  and  with  the 
high  esteem  and  respect  that  we  have  for 
your  coutnry.  We  say  this  not  out  of  animosi- 
ty against  the  United  States  government  or 
American  people  but  because  in  this  Instance, 
In  this  case  of  our  surviving,  of  remaining 
free  and  Independent.  It  Is  our  duty  to  safe- 
guard our  own  interests.  And  that  Is,  In  the 
flnal  analysis,  the  basis  on  which  the  United 
States  can  and  will  cooperate  with  other  na- 
tions not  only  In  Southeast  Asia  but  In  the 
world.  But  particularly  since  the  problem* 
are  now  located  In  Southeast  Asia,  I  believe 
that  we  can  And  an  area  of  common  interests 
with  the  United  States  and  work  together 
for  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

This.  I  submit.  Is  the  principal  guidance 
for  your  country  and  for  mine.  And  for  this 
purpose  my  Prime  Minister  has  Just  come  to 
Washington.  He  has  been  received  very  warm- 
ly by  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
America  and  we  Intend  to  carry  on  our  co- 
operation, our  close  cooperation  with  the 
United  States,  with  the  American  people,  for 
our  common  interests. 

QUESTIONS    AND    ANSWERS 

1.   Question:    Mr    Minister,  will  you  tell   us 
what  Is  your  government's  assessment  of  the 
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current  state  of  the  communist  insurgency 
m  Thailand? 

Answer:  Well,  sometime  about  a  year  ir 
so  ago  the  communist  danger  was  quite  ten- 
ous,  but  our  government  has  put  in  so  much 
resources,  energy  and  time,  men  and  money 
and  much  of  our  energy  to  meet  the  d.mctr 
and  we  have  to  some  extent,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, succeeded.  Now,  the  situation  u  wf  i 
under  control.  It  does  not  mean  that  it  .= 
the  end  of  the  danger.  But  contrary  to  cer- 
tain press  reports,  the  situation  is  under  cot  - 
trol  and  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  do  :: 
with  our  own  resources,  namely  man  powc- 
resources.  We  have  never  asked  our  friend.-. 
the  United  States  or  other  countries  to  .vetjci 
soldiers  or  to  send  men  to  help  us  to  tight 
communist  danger.  And  I  want  to  emphasi/  ■ 
and  to  stress  very  strongly  that  the  46,000 
or  47.000  American  soldiers  who  are  stationfi 
in  Thailand  have  not  been  asked  nor  ha\ e 
they  taken  part  in  any  combat  oper.r.ii  :-i 
against  communist  agents  in  Thailand  Amer- 
ican soldiers  In  Thailand  are  there  for  •!  e 
sole  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  war  il.e 
Vietnam  war.  not  for  assisting  in  any  \v;iy 
in  combat  operations  against  the  commu- 
nists guerrillas  in  Thailand. 

2.  Question:  Mr.  Minister.  I  would  reqr.f=t 
you  to  explain  further,  you  may  certainlv 
have  remarked  which  I  am  not  quite  si:re 
but  it  Is  good.  I  think  you  said  that  if  'li^ 
United  States — nobody  knows  what  :':.(■ 
United  States  will  do^but  if  the  United 
States  agrees  to  setting  tip  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment and  to  withdraw  American  forf^e?  - 
and  that  the  other  surrounding  Asian  lui- 
tlons  will  choose  to — if  not  agree  to  this-  > 
carry  on  the  war  What  do  you  me.ir.  v 
that — to  continue  the  war  or  what  altprr.  - 
tlve  will  be? 

.\nswer:  Well,  what  I  meant  was — in  1961 
when  we  had  the  Geneva  Conference  on  L..r  -. 
many  nations  In  Southeast  Asia  were  thtre 
to  take  part  In  that  conference,  and  then  n 
agreement  was  reached  with  the  commiir..=t 
side,  communist  China,  North  Vietnam  iid 
so  on  so  forth,  that  a  troika  governn.>'.t 
should  be  set  up  in  Laos  as  a  meas'..;re  :fc- 
ommended.  suggested  md  perhaps  impo-ed 
by  the  outside  on  Laos.  I'hat  kind  of  solution 
will  not  get  our  agreement.  In  other  w.  rcij. 
we  will  not  sign  the  agreement.  If  the  Unr'-d 
States  wants  to  do  that,  and  I  do  not  'A.  -.'k 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  United  State?  'o 
do  that,  but  in  the  eventuality  of  a  repeti- 
tion of  such  an  occurrence — I  think  -l.e 
United  States  will  meet  with  rather  ^tr- :.e 
opposition  from  other  nations  in  Soiithe,;-c 
Asia — meaning  that  we  and  many  other  i.:i- 
tions  in  Southeast  Asia  will  not  be  parties 
to  such  an  agreement. 

3.  Question:  Mr.  Minister,  you  discussed 
earlier  about  Chinese  expansion  In  South- 
east Asia  but  many  have  said  that  North 
Vietnam  Is  quite  Indejjendent  from  Com- 
munist China  and  some  even  compared 
North  Vietnam  with  Yugoslavia,  will  •  cu 
please  comment  on  that. 

Answer:  Yes,  I  heard  about  that  thecry. 
That  theory  has  as  much  currency  as  the 
so-called  Domino  Theory.  I  do  no>t  know 
exactly  what  It  means  but  I  have  heard 
from  my  very  close  friend  who  suggested  no: 
longer  than  three  or  four  days  ago  nat 
North  Vietnam  could  be  really  Independent 
from  communist  China. 

It  was  told  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  my- 
self in  all  seriousness.  As  the  conversation 
went  on  about  the  selection  of  site  fcr  he 
meeting,  first  contact,  first  meeting,  'be- 
tween North  Vietnam  and  the  UiUted  St  I'es, 
and  we  had  been  talking  about  the  state- 
ment from  North  Vietnam  that  it  would 
prefer  to  have  the  site  of  the  meeting  located 
in  Asia.  Then  we  drew  the  attention  of  oui 
interlocutor  that  among  the  places  sug- 
geeted  by  the  United  States — there  were  at 
least  three  or  four  places  In  Asia:  New  Delhi. 
Djakarta.  Rangoon  and  perhaps  some  ;::".ers. 
All  of  them  were  rejected  by  North  Vieti'.r.m. 
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So  we  asked — why — then,  what  reasons  had 
North  Vietnam  In  rejecting  thoee  placee  in 
Asia.  The  reply  we  got  and  waa  very  suavely 
said  that  thoee  places  were  rejected  by  North 
Vietnam  out  of  deference  to  communist 
China's  dislike  for  the  governmente  in  thoee 
countries.  So  I  think  the  reply  came  by 
showing  the  Tneasure  of  independence  North 
y-.rtnain  had  or  was  supposed  to  have  in  re- 
pard  to  conamunlst  China.  As  regards  the 
comparison  between  North  Vietnam  and 
Yugoslavia,  I  think  thoee  who  made  such  a 
suggestion  must  have  forgotten  to  look  at 
the  map.  Yugoslavia  la  separated  by  many 
countries  from  Moscow,  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  while  North  Vletnsun  has  long  com- 
mon border  with  communist  China.  How 
can  a  country  which  has  long  common  bor- 
der and  which  has  long  been  under  the 
shadow  of  communist  China  can  become 
:,  Yugoslavia.  It  is  beyond  my  comprehen- 
slon. 

4  Question:  Mr.  Minister,  you  said  that 
vou  do  not  subscribe  to  the  Domino  Theory, 
will  you  please  explain  on  that? 

Answer:  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  It 
means,  if  it  means  that  the  communists  have 
a  comprehensive  scheme  of  expanding  their 
control  over  other  parts  of  Southeast  Asia 
n.imely  that,  after  they  succeeded  In  taking 
over  South  Vietnam,  they  would  intensify 
their  efforts  towards  taking  over  Cambodia, 
Liios,  Burma,  Thailand,  then  of  course,  I 
tt-ould  agree.  But  I  do  not  believe  and  this 
may  contradict  some  of  the  statements  or 
some  of  the  repwrts  which  have  been  made 
regarding  Thailand.  That  is  if  South  Viet- 
nam were  to  fall  and  of  course  now  we  have 
hope  that  It  will  not  fall  under  communist 
control,  but  if  it  were  to  fall  under  com- 
munist control — I  do  not  believe  that  it 
would  automatically  bring  other  nations  like 
Thailand  under  communist  control.  We 
would  do  everything  we  can  to  avoid  that. 
Tills  Is  the  implication  of  the  so-called 
Domino  Theory  with  which  I  would  not  be 
ir.  agreement. 

5.  Question:  Mr.  Minister,  former  Ambas- 
sador to  Thailand,  Mr.  Kenneth  T.  Young, 
was  giving  a  lecture  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  he  discussed  peace  In  South- 
east Asia  in  terms  of  a  family  of  nations 
comprising  Thailand,  Laos,  Burma,  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  India  and  the  Philippines  which 
could  possibly  form  a  group  getting  together 
for  peace,  have  you  heard  of  that  view? 

Answer:  No.  What  I  have  been  saying  to 
a  number  of  friends  and  especially  in  New 
York  when  I  spoke  at  the  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations  that  It  Is  my  humble  view- 
point that  out  of  a  situation  which.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  Americans,  looks  like  a  bad 
situation— I  mean  I  am  talking  about  Viet- 
nam war  and  the  participation  of  the  United 
St.Ttes — I  think  It  Is  my  personal  opinion, 
modest  opinion,  that  the  United  States  has 
a  real  chance  to  turn  the  so-called,  the  al- 
leged, bad  situation  of  Vietnam  Into  a  his- 
toric situation,  historic  attempt,  to  settle 
not  only  the  war  In  Vietnam  but  to  bring 
about  a  general  settlement  for  the  whole  of 
Asia  It  may  be  a  long  range  and  of  course 
it  will  come  after  the  question  of  Vietnam 
lias  been  settled.  But  it  Is  my  contention  that 
certainly  the  United  States  has  a  real  chance 
to  turn  this  possibility  Into  bringing  about 
a  eeneral  settlement  in  the  whole  of  Asia, 
by  orlnglng  possibly  such  powers  as  the  So- 
viet Union,  communist  China —  if  it  Is 
willing  to  take  p)art — and  all  the  nations  of 
Asia  to  establish  a  durable  and  meaningful 
peace  We  in  our  part  of  the  world,  in  our 
sm.ill  portion  of  Asia  namely  in  Southeast 
Asia,  we  have  been  doing  everything  we  can 
to  start  this  kind  of  a  nucleus  of  general 
settlement  In  Asia  by  banding  together  in  the 
so-called  Asia  and  Pacific  Council  or  in  a 
more  limited  group  of  the  Association  of 
So'itheast  Asian  Nations.  We  are  sowing  the 
seeds,  we  are  planting  the  seeds  of  future 
settlement  In  Asia  and  certainly  we  keep  In 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

mind  the  possibility  of  having— say— North 
Vietnam  or  perhaps  communist  China  or 
North  Korea— I  mean  all  of  the  communist 
regimes  In  Asia  If  they  are  willing  to  re- 
nounce their  policy  of  forceful  expansion. 
We  are  willing  to  consider  working  with 
them  for  a  general  settlement  In  Asia.  We 
have  not  lost  sight  at  all  of  the  future  and 
ultimate  solution,  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  only 
a  first  step.  If  we  can  settle  that  satisfactorily 
not  by  a  camouflaged  surrender  to  the  com- 
munists and  not  by  a  madeshlft  solution, 
then  we  have  a  real  chance  to  bring  about 
a  long  lasting  and  general  comprehensive 
settlement  In  Asia. 

6.  Question:  Mr.  Minister,  I  would  like  to 
ask  you  two  questions  In  relation  to  China: 

1.  You  referred  to  North  Vietnam's  defer- 
ence to  China  In  selecting  the  site  for  talk, 
do  you  believe  that  when  North  Vietnam 
agrees  to  hold  talks  with  the  United  States, 
IS  It  out  of  deference  to  China  or  against 
the  wishes  of  China? 

2.  In  the  next  four  years,  what  policy 
would  you  like  to  say  the  United  States 
should  have  towards  communist  China:  the 
United  States  should  continue  the  present 
policy  or  you  prefer  a  change  from  one  direc- 
tion to  another? 

Answer:  Well,  in  reply  to  the  first  part  of 
your  question.  I  do  not  think  North  Vietnam 
h£ifi  agreed  to  go  to  meet  with  the  United 
States'  representatives  In  Paris  against  the 
wishes  of  Communist  China.  I  think  North 
Vietnam  has  accepted  to  meet  with  the  Amer- 
ican representatives  because  it  has  come  to 
realize  that  a  military  victory  is  not  possible 
and  that  it  has  reached.  North  Vietnam  has 
reached,  a  point  of  no  return — I  mean  a  point 
of  Inadequate  returns — for  the  sacrifices  and 
the  efforts  it  has  waged  in  pursuing  the  war. 
That  is  why  they  believe  that  to  pursue  fur- 
ther military  efforts — I  mean  in  the  large 
scale  and  without  seeing  the  end  of  it — 
wovild  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  North 
Vietnam  at  the  present  time.  Therefore.  I 
think,  they  would  like  to  try  something  else 
and  of  course  the  fightings  are  still  going  on 
but  with  less  intensity  than  t>efore  I  think 
if  I  were  the  North  Vietnamese.  I  would  want 
to  try  something  else  if  the  direct  fightings 
are  not  going  to  j^eld  the  benefits  that  they 
had  expected.  They  would  like  to  try  some- 
thing else,  perhaps  the  struggle  at  the  con- 
ference table  in  the  diplomatic  field  may 
yield  better  results,  or  perhaps  by  continu- 
ing the  two.  they  might  have  better  chance 
or  better  hope  of  attaining  their  objectives 
I  think  this  is  perhaps  the  motive  or  the 
motivation  behind  the  North  Vietnamese  de- 
cision to  meet  with  the  United  States  In 
Paris. 

Now.  the  second  part  of  your  question.  I 
wovild  like  to  say  in  this  connection  that  if 
in  the  future  Communist  China  and  North 
Vietnam  and  North  Korea  were  to  indicate 
some  kind  of  a  changed  policy  and  renounce 
a  ijollcy  of  expansion  and  willing  to  work 
with  other  non-communist  nations  In  Asia, 
I  would  certainly  recommend  to  the  United 
States  to  pive  its  support  to  Communist 
China  and  other  communist  regimes  In  Asia 
But  as  long  as  these  regimes  continue  their 
policy  of  forceful  expansion,  we  would  not  be 
In  favour  of  seeing  the  United  States  sup- 
porting the  communist  regimes, 

7.  Question:  Mr.  Minister,  what  In  your 
view  is  a  wise  policy  that  this  country  should 
follow  in  partlctilar  In  Southeast  Asia  which 
in  the  next  five  years  could  be  calculated  to 
bring  a  lasting  peace  other  than  military 
efforts? 

.Answer:  Well,  as  I  have  begun  to  make 
reference  to  our  efforts  to  forge  a  Southeast 
Asian  solHarlty  by  creating,  by  setting  up, 
organization  like  the  Asia  and  Pacific  Coun- 
cil and  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian 
Nations,  we  would  like  to  relieve  the  United 
States  of  the  burdens  of  defending  other  na- 
tions because  we  understand  that  American 
people  In  general  do  not  relish  the  tasks  of 
fighting  and  killing.  We  understand  that  and 
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that  Is  why  we  In  Thailand  have  always  said 
that  the  primary  task  of  defending  our  In- 
dependence, our  freedom,  lies  with  us  and 
that  Is  why  we  have  never  asked  the  United 
States,  the  American  soldiers  in  Thailand, 
to  go  into  fighting  to  help  us.  I  think  the 
future  lies  with  our  cooperation,  coopera- 
tion between  small  nations  of  Southeast  Asia 
and  perhaps  the  entire  continent  of  Asia,  If 
there  Is  sufficient  cohesion  among  the  South- 
east Asian  nations,  the  danger  uf  conquest 
and  and  expansion  will  be  greatly  mini- 
mized and  the  United  States  will  not  have 
to  shoulder  such  a  heavy  responsibility.  This 
Is  what  we  have  In  mind.  The  United  States 
can  cooperate  with  other  nations  especially 
the  nations  of  Asia  for  much  more  con- 
structive tasks  and  1  think  In  this  kind  of 
tasks  the  United  States  excels.  Your  crea- 
tlveness  has  been  admired  and  perhaps  en- 
vied by  the  whole  world  and  we  certainly 
would  hope  to  see  the  creative  genius  of  the 
American  nation  come  to  Join  with  us  and  to 
help  us  or  to  assist  us  In  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  life  for  our  millions  of  people.  I 
think  this  form  of  cooperation  will  be  much 
more  to  the  taste  of  ihe  American  people  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  American  people  can  do 
a  very  good  Job  because  they  have  shown 
how  creative  they  have  been,  how  they  have 
brought  their  undeveloped  nation  Into  the 
most  advanced  nation  of  the  world  In  the 
field  of  Industry,  technology  and  so  on  so 
forth.  So  I  think  this  is  the  form  of  coopera- 
tion we  certainly  would  like  to  see  the  United 
States  engage  In  relation  with  us — the  na- 
tions of  Southeast  Asia. 

8.  Question:  Mr.  Minister,  In  view  of  the 
direct  or  Indirect  Interests  of  Thailand  and 
other  nations  and  groups  of  Southeast  Asia 
in  the  Vietnam  settlement,  do  you  feel  that 
in  the  talk  we  should  Include  other  nations 
and  groups  and  not  Just  bilateral  between 
the  United  States  and  North  Vietnam? 

Answer:  We  do  not  know  yet.  The  whole 
thing  Is  very  hazy  and  very  misty.  We  do 
not  know  at  all  at  present  time. 

I  have  been  talking  to  many  people  here 
not  only  official  but  members  of  the  press 
and  try  to  ask  them  to  give  me  what  im- 
pression they  have  and  what  guesses  or 
estimates  they  may  have  about  the  future 
development  of  the  talk  in  Paris.  Of  course 
there  are  a  variety  of  opinions  and  I  am  sure, 
your  opinions  and  guesses  are  as  good  as 
mine.  I  think  It  is  somewhat  too  early  for 
anyone  to  try  to  venture  to  predict  what 
result  will  come  Tlie  only  thing  that  I  know, 
that  I  expect,  that  I  anticipate,  is  that  the 
talk  is  going  to  be  a  long  one.  If  it  took  the 
negotiators  at  Panmunjom  some  two  years  to 
reach  a  result,  in  a  much  more  charming, 
a  much  more  attractive  place  as  Paris  I  think 
they  might  want  to  remain  there  for  a  much 
longer  time. 

9.  Question:  Mr.  Minister,  you  said  earlier 
that  Thailand  would  be  opposed  to  a  Laos- 
type  coalition  government  being  Imposed  on 
South  Vietnam  but  you  will  not  be  opposed 
to  a  self-determination  by  which  such  a  gov- 
ernment may  be  created,  is  it  In  your  view 
you  are  looking  to  election  throughout  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam  into  one  general 
country  or  one  unified  country  under  in- 
ternational control  and  what  type  of  elec- 
tion you  are  thinking  of? 

Answer:  I  do  not  know  either  but  one 
thing  that  I  know  Is  that  North  Vietnam  will 
resist  most  strongly  an  internationally- 
supervised  election— that  we  know  for  sure. 
They  irant  an  election  in  the  South  but  not 
in  the  North .  I  think  It  will  take  a  lot  of  con- 
vincing to  make  them  accept  election  in  the 
North.  If  they  were  to  accept  such  a  measure 
I  think  we  should  support  that  If  North 
and  South  Vietnam  were  to  agree  to  Impar- 
tial election  well  observed  and  well  con- 
ducted. I  think  that  will  be  a  boon  to  all  of 
us. 

10.  Question:  Mr.  Minister,  how  do  you 
view  the  much  publicized  and  so-called  split 
between  Russia  and  China? 
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Answer:  From  Asia  we  look  at  the  split 
as  a  rivalry  between  the  two  nations  which, 
In  spite  of  their  communist  doctrines  and 
ideologies,  are  perhaps  more  nationalistic 
than  the  United  States  or  Thailand.  Both 
Communist  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
certainly  nationalistic  and  occasionally — I 
do  not  hide  from  you  that — I  try  to  play 
that  nationalistic  guidance,  not  with  Com- 
munist China  because  I  have  no  opportunity 
except  very  rare  ones  of  toasting  with 
Marshal  Chen-Yl  who  incidentally  declared 
guerrilla  warfare  on  Thailand  two  years  ago. 
but  with  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Bangkok. 
I  have  tried  to  talk  with  him  on  that  na- 
tionalistic basis  and  tried  to  convince  him 
that  even  though  the  Soviet  Union  claims  to 
be  the  leader  of  the  communist  world,  we, 
non-communist  n.ittons,  would  like  to  pay 
our  respect  and  to  give  our  respectful  re- 
gards to  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  great  power 
If  only  the  Soviet  Union  can  give  precedence 
to  the  Interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
great  power  and  bring  down  the  interests  of 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  communist  power  to 
a  secondary  rank  The  prestige  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  much  higher  than  It  is  now 
with  us  or  perh.ips  with  the  other  com- 
munist nations.  Well,  by  requesting  the 
old  method.  It  begins  to  work  a  little  bit 
and  our  relation  with  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  not  so  bad.  They  understand  us.  Of 
course,  they  look  upon  us  as  a  stooge 
of  the  United  States  but  who  can  say  any- 
thing about  that,  we  know  that  we  are  not. 
The  split  has  stemmed  from  rivalry  of  na- 
tional interests.  The  Chinese — as  you  may 
know — are  very  nationalistic  people,  com- 
munist or  non-communist,  mind  you.  Com- 
munist China  feels  that  Asia  or  perhaps  be- 
yond that,  especially  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions, should  be  under  the  leadership  of 
Communist  China  and  not  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Soviet  Union.  That  is  why  they 
have  come  out  with  the  theory  which  is 
consistent  with  this  line  of  p>olicy — name- 
ly— the  Lin  Plao  theory-rof  rural  areas  Join- 
ing together  In  fighting  the  urban  areas 
which  comprises  not  only  the  United  States 
but  also  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  complete- 
ly consistent  with  the  Chinese  thinking  that 
Communist  China  should  be  the  leadership 
of  the  developing  part  of  rhe  world. 

11.  Question:  Mr.  Minister,  what  is  your 
account  for  the  failure  in  some  quarters  of 
the  United  States  to  understand  your  coun- 
try which  Is  the  United  States'  ally  in  South- 
east Asia? 

Answer:  Yes,  this  Is  one  of  the  things  that 
our  people  cannot  understand  well.  We  may 
be  backward  or  outmoded  people.  We  believe 
that  when  we  are  good  to  some  people  or 
when  we  are  friendly  to  some  people,  we 
expect  to  see  reciprocity  of  friendliness.  But 
we  were  shocked  to  see  that  the  reactions  is 
not  entirely  what  we  expected.  Some  quarters 
would  consider  us  more  as  the  enemy  of  the 
United  States  than  friends.  They  prefer  to 
look  upon — say — Hanoi  as  friends  of  the 
United  States.  May  be  the  Influence  of  the 
book  called  'The  Enemy  Within"  or  what- 
ever theory  may  come  from  that.  You  may 
know  that  we  did  not  ask  the  United  States 
to  send  forces  or  American  soldiers  Into 
Thailand  We  have  accepted  them  and  ex- 
tended to  them  our  hospitality.  We  have 
admitted  them  and  have  been  working  with 
them.  Once  in  a  while  I  received  a  postcard 
from  certain  people  who  may  have  a  vision 
very  clear,  a  postcard  said  "Shame  on  you 
for  cooperation  with  the  United  States  and 
for  allowing  American  troops  Into  Thailand 
and  to  use  the  Installations  in  Thailand." 
If  you  ask  an  explanation  from  me,  I  can 
reply  to  you  as  an  Asian.  You  may  have 
heard  of  an  Indian  mythology  called  the 
Trilogy  meaning  that  the  World,  the  Nation, 
and  the  Individual  are  composed  of  three 
elements.  As  the  Indians  are  very  religious 
people,  the  elements  are  represented  by  Gods. 
One  element  Is  the  destructive  element  rep- 
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re.sented  by  God  Vishnu  who  is  the  God 
Destroyer.  "The  second  element  is  the  preser- 
vation element  represented  by  God  Shiva. 
And  the  third  element  is  the  creative  element 
represented  by  Bhrama.  I  think  this  rep- 
resented tho  three  elements  of  life  according 
to  the  Hindu  mythology.  Three  elements 
of  life  mean  that,  in  the  life  of  any  indi- 
vidual or  any  nation,  there  are  always 
three  elements  but  one  against  another.  The 
destructive  side  would  occasionally  tike 
precedence  over  the  preservation  side  or  the 
creative  side.  Of  course  we  know  that  at  some 
stage  of  our  life  the  destructive  side  would 
take  over,  but  I  hope  it  will  be  for  a  short 
period  of  time  and  It  should  give  precedence 
to  the  preservation  side  or  the  creative  side. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  you  that  In  spite 
of  misunderstanding  shown  to  Thailand  or 
to  our  nation  and.  !n  some  cases  abuses  and 
Insults  which  may  come  our  way  or  come  in 
our  direction,  we  have  not  lost  faith  in  the 
general  spirit  of  America.  I  can  assure  you — 
and  I  am  not  usually  saying  things  I  do  not 
believe — that  there  is  greater  faith  than 
you  would  believe  in  the  spirit  of  America 
from  the  far-away  country  in  Asia. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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CONGRESSMAN  BARRATT  O'HARA,  A 
PIONEER  STATESMAN 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  17,  1968 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's Sunday  Chicago  Tribune  contained 
a  five-column  story  with  photographs 
concerning  our  colleague,  Congressman 
Barratt  O'Hara  of  Illinois. 

It  is  indeed  an  interesting  resume  of 
some  outstanding  events  in  his  long  ca- 
reer as  a  soldier.  Spanish-American  War 
veteran,  newspaper  correspondent,  law- 
yer. Lieutenant  Governor  of  Illinois,  and 
a  Member  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

One  omission  in  the  article  was  when 
Congressman  Barratt  O'Hara  was  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Illinois  in  1913.  he 
appointed  a  commission  of  which  he  was 
chairman  and  investigated  through  pub- 
lic hearings  in  Chicago  and  other  com- 
munities the  deplorable  "sweat  shop" 
child  labor  practices  of  some  of  the  fac- 
tories in  that  pioneer  period.  It  was  the 
first  time  a  public  official  in  the  Nation 
had  the  daring  ability  to  subpena  Into 
a  hearing  officials  of  the  so-called  child 
labor  practices  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century. 

Among  the  witnesses  subpenaed  was 
the  head  of  Sears.  Roebuck  Co..  who,  at 
that  time,  was  one  of  the  leading  em- 
ployers when  the  labor  of  minors  was  a 
general  practice  throughout  the  Nation. 

During  the  early  days.  Barratt  was 
associated  as  a  partner  with  the  cele- 
brated nationally  known  lawyer.  Clar- 
ence Darrow.  and  they  jointly  partici- 
pated in  many  criminal  and  civic  cases 
ascocounsel. 

The  Tribune  story  follows: 
Barratt    O'Hara 's    Eyes    Mist    Easily    Now 
(By  Aldo  Beckman) 

Washington.  June  15. — Tears  come  easily 
these  day  to  Rep.  Barratt  O'Hara  [D..  111.], 
the  oldest  member  of  the  House. 

O'Hara,  at  86.  Insists  he  Is  not  bitter  about 


his  defeat  by  Abner  Mlkva  in  last  Tuesday  s 
primary,  which  spelled  an  end  to  his  18-year 
career  in  Congress.  He's  proud  of  the  morr 
than  11.000  votes  he  received,  following  whht 
he  describes  as  his  "poverty-stricken  cam- 
paign." But  the  moisture  that  creeps  into  -he 
corners  of  his  eyes  seem  to  belie  his  ln.?lst- 
ence  that  the  defeat  was  "a  real  relief." 

When  the  Democratic  organization  refu.«p  ; 
to  reslate  O'Hara,  his  friends  warned  !:ii,, 
he  could  not  successfully  buck  the  D.Tle-, 
machine,  but,  during  an  Interview  short!,- 
after  the  returns  were  In.  the  veteran  Ip-i  . 
lator  persisted  in  his  belief  that  he  couki 
have  won  if  the  voters  hadn't,  for  some  re;;- 
son,  stayed  at  home. 

ABOUT    41,000    VOTES    CAST 

Only  about  41,000  votes  were  cast,  he  ex- 
plained, comparer!  with  60,000  two  years  ;.'jo 
The  organization  always  gets  out  its  v.itc.v- 
so  all  those  who  stayed  at  home  would  surelv 
have  voted  for  him,  O'Hara  reasoned.  Hi 
ijelieves  the  assassination  of  Sen.  Robert  f 
Kennedy,  a  week  before  the  primary  ml.'h- 
have  been  a  factor,  but  he  can't  iogicallv 
connect  the  shooting  with  the  light  vote. 

Whatever  the  reason.  O'Hara's  career  ..s 
ended,  although  he  officially  remains  in  offi,-[ 
until  next  January. 

Tuesday's  vote  changed   a  lot  for  O'H^r 
He's  the  same  proud  man.  who  will  s^o  all- .m 
for  a  constituent,  but  some  things  don't  seem 
quite  so  important  now. 

RECORD    ONE    OF    BEST 

He's  always  pointed  with  pride  to  his  at- 
tendance record,  one  of  the  best  In  ^h^- 
history  of  Congress.  Except  for  two  monih' 
when  he  was  sening  as  a  special  Uni-frj 
States  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  fv- 
eral  years  ago.  O'Hara  had  missed  only  :.e 
roll  call  In  the  House  since  he  was  eitr:(cl 
in  1948. 

That  one  came  while  he  was  campaU-:.- 
ing  in  Chicago,  on  a  day  when  he  had  hc-r. 
promised  there  would  be  no  roll  calls. 

Thursday,  a  few  hours  after  O'Hara  re- 
turned from  Chicago,  three  bells  rane  m 
his  office,  signaling  a  roll  call  vote.  B:t 
instead  of  dropping  what  he  was  doing  lui 
heading  for  the  floor,  as  he  has  been  cloiru 
for  nearly  18  years,  the  veteran  leglsl;  t^r 
smiled  at  an  aid  and  said  "Thank  Goci  I 
don't  have  to  worry  about  those  an\'morf^ 

Several  hours  later,  the  three  bells  aea:n 
sounded,  signaling  another  vote.  O'Har.T 
shrugged  shoulders,  smiled,  and  went  b.-.c;-: 
to  his  correspondence. 

"I  knew  they  weren't  key  votes,"  he  ■  >:- 
plained  later,  "or  I'd  have  gone  over." 

HEADED    AFRICAN    COMMITTEE 

O'Hara  spent  most  of  his  career  in  i!.? 
House  on  the  foreign  affairs  committee.  aiKi 
headed  the  African  subcommittee  since  •; 
conception  in  1959. 

He  sees  a  great  future  for  the  Afric.n 
continent,  comparing  circumstances  the'e 
now  with  the  way  America  was  growir.e 
70  years  ago. 

His  outlook  for  .America  Isn't  quite  o 
rosy.  He  fears  that  America  may  be  gettiiu 
soft  during  Its  prosperity.  He  is  frightenrd 
by  the  growing  nuclear  arsenals  thruout  'h'.' 
world. 

"You  can't  serve  on  the  foreign  affr.l'E 
committee  as  long  as  I  have  without  fee):i;; 
deep  concern."  O'Hara  said.  "World  War  ^11 
is  inevitable,  I  fear,  and  I'm  not  sure  '  v.r 
civilization  will  survive  the  next  half  dcztp. 
years." 

His  greatest  fear  Is  Red  China,  which  '  ? 
bt'ieves  will  have  the  potential  to  deirir 
a  nuclear  bomb  within  the  next  two  ye-?. 

RECALLS    "PUEBLO"    INCIDENT 

"The  night  a  group  of  us  was  called  'o 
the  White  House  to  be  told  about  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Pueblo,  we  all  knew  how  cl'^e 
we   could    be   to   World   War    III."    he   s.iid 

O'Hara  has  made  many  trips  to  the  \Vh;te 
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House,  at  the  behest  of  both  President 
Johnson    and   the    late   President   Kennedy. 

"I  served  In  the  House  with  Jack  Ken- 
nedy." he  recalled.  "And  I  told  him  oine  day 
that  he  got  his  sweetness  from  his  mothers 
father,  who  was  the  mayor  of  Boston  at  one 
time. 

"We  were  always  friendly  and  about  two 
weeks  before  he  was  killed,  he  served  as  a 
guide  when  I  took  several  constituents 
thru  the  White  House,"  O'Hara  contin- 
\ied.  "When  we  left,  he  said  'Barratt  knew  my 
grandfather.'  Those  were  the  last  words  I 
heard  him  say." 

VOLUNTEERS   FOR  THE   INFANTRY 

O'Hara,  the  only  Spajilsh -American  war 
veteran  In  the  House,  first  saw  the  nation's 
capital  during  that  war.  He  volunteered  in 
his  native  St.  Joseph,  Mich  ,  for  the  33d  Mich- 
igan volunteer  infantry,  at  the  age  of  15,  and 
was  sent  to  Camp  Alger,  which  was  at  what 
now  is  suburban  Falls  Church,  Va. 

"I  was  Just  a  kid  at  the  time,"  O'Hara 
reminisced,  "and  went  out  one  day  in  search 
yf  a  quart  of  fresh  milk. 

"I  found  a  farmhouse  and  told  the  woman 
of  the  house  that  I  didn't  have  a  nickel  at 
the  time,  but  would  come  back  and  pay  her 
the  next  day,"  he  said.  "She  gave  me  the 
milk  and  then  we  were  shipped  out  that  very 
night  for  Cuba,  landing  there  three  days 
after  Teddy  Roosevelt  and  his  Rough  Riders. 

"When  I  first  came  to  Congress,  I  went 
out  to  Palls  Church  several  times,  trying  to 
find  that  woman  and  give  her  that  nickel  I 
owed  her,"  O'Hara  chuckled,  "But  I  could 
never  find  that  farmhouse." 

O'Hara  said  he  plans  to  write  a  book  in 
Ills  retirement  from  Congress.  No  author  oi 
fiction  would  dare  create  a  character  who  has 
lived  O'Hara's  life,  because  It  would  be  too 
unbelievable. 

EXPLORED    THE    JTTNCLES 

Even  before  his  early  enlistment  which 
led  to  his  trip  to  Cuba,  O'Hara  had  explored 
the  jungles  of  Nicaragua,  seeking  a  route 
tor  the  Panama  canal.  Later  he  was  a  news- 
paper man  [which  he  looks  back  on  as  his 
iiapplest  days],  a  criminal  lawyer,  a  radio 
announcer,  and  the  youngest  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor In  the  history  of  Illinois. 

His  plans  for  the  future  are  uncertain. 


INTERNATIONAL  TAX  LOBBY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  17,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
l^resident  of  the  International  Monetary' 
Fund  lobbying  to  raise  taxes,  little  won- 
der our  people  are  frustrated  'with  the 
one-worlders. 

Who  are  Congressmen  to  perform  for — 
their  constituents  or  the  international 
bankers?  I  wonder  if  the  IMF  also  called 
on  our  leaders  to  cut  wasteful  spending 
and  foreign  giveaways? 

I  include  the  United  Press  Interna- 
tional release  of  June  13: 
iProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

June  13,  19681 

.Schweitzer  Urges   United  States  To  Trim 

Growth  Rate 

New  York. — If  the  United  States  fails  to 
take  action  to  reduce  inflationary  pressure 
for  goods  and  service,  its  economic  competi- 
tive position  in  the  world  may  be  gravely 
undermined.  Pierre  Paul  Schweitzer,  manag- 
ing director  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  said  last  night. 

Schweitzer  told  the  annual  spring  dinner 
of  the  New  York  Financial  Writers  Assocla- 
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tlon  that  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  expansion 
of  the  U.S.  economy  "is  not  the  same  thing 
as  a  downturn."  Therefore,  he  said  Americans 
should  face  up  to  the  necessity  for  such  a 
reduction.  In  particular.  Schweitzer  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  Congress  soon  will  en- 
act the  10  percent  tax  surcharge  asked  by 
President  Johnson. 

Considering  the  world  econom'c  picture 
as  a  whole,  Schweitzer  said,  "it  would  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  world  economy.  If  Conti- 
nental Europe  took  up  the  role  of  pacemaker 
from  the  United  States"  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances and  that  this  would  considerably 
facilitate  "he  process  of  international  balance 
of  payments  adjustments. 


THE  SCIENCE  ATTACHE  PROGRAM 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17.  1968 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  recently  returned  from  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Europe  in 
Strasbourg,  France,  where  I  was  invited 
to  .speak  to  the  Consultative  As.<;embly 
on  the  subject  of  science  policy.  On  this 
trip,  I  was  once  again  impressed  by  the 
great  benefits  of  the  State  Department's 
science  attache  program. 

In  Paris,  Dr.  Edgar  I.  Piret  is  Coun.selor 
for  Scientific  Affairs  at  our  Embassy,  and 
Dr.  Philip  W.  Hemily  is  science  advisor  in 
the  U.S.  mission  to  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development. 
The  briefings  and  assistance  given  to  me 
by  these  outstanding  men  and  their  staffs 
contributed  significantly  to  the  success  of 
the  Strasbourg  meeting.  In  London.  Dr. 
Alan  G.  Mencher  is  our  .science  attache. 
In  the  course  of  a  brief  stopover  there,  he 
was  able  to  arrange  a  verj'  useful  meeting 
with  Members  of  Parliament  represent- 
ing their  Select  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

The  expert  service  and  creative  coun- 
seling available  from  our  embassy  science 
persormel  has  multiplied  the  effective- 
ness of  U.S.  visitors  many  times.  I  liave 
heard  laudatory  comments  from  private 
businessmen,  executive  branch  officials, 
and  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress.  The 
science  attaches  are  up  to  date  on  their 
local  country's  research  and  develop- 
ment. They  are  able  to  pinpoint  the 
proper  contacts  in  foreign  governments 
and  industries  for  our  officials.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  ambassadors  and  in- 
terpreters for  American  science  and 
technology. 

Recently,  the  effectiveness  of  science 
attaches  as  an  adjunct  to  diplomacy  has 
been  recognized  by  other  nations.  For 
example,  France  has  appointed  Dr. 
Maurice  Le\T  to  the  post  of  .science  coun- 
selor at  its  embassy  in  Washington.  I  met 
Dr.  Levy  in  Paris  and  look  forward  to  a 
pleasant  association  with  him  in  his 
work  here. 

As  this  interchange  of  attaches  goes 
forward  it  demonstrates  anew  the  inter- 
national nature  of  science,  a  meeting 
groimd  w-hich  transcends  politics  and 
ideologies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  magazine  Scientific 
Research  published  an  article  on  May  13, 
1968.  entitled  "Science  Makes  the  Em- 
bassy Scene."  It  describes  the  gro'wlng 
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importance  of  science  attache  posts  in 
foreign  services.  I  include  the  article  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

Science  Makes  the  Embassy  Scene 
(By  Peter  Kllbom) 

Paris — In  recognition  of  the  national  and 
international  Importance  of  science,  both 
Prance  and  the  United  States  have  created 
new  post.<i  In  their  foreign  services  that  raise 
science  to  levels  of  diplomatic  prominence 
heretofore  reserved  for  commerce  and  the 
military. 

The  new  post  of  scientific  counselor  has 
been  established  at  the  French  Embassy  in 
Washington,  and  Maurice  Levy,  a  45-year-old 
theoretical  phj-slclst,  has  been  assigned  to  It. 

Almost  simultaneously.  Washington  has 
promoted  Edgar  I.  Plret.  sclentlflc  attach^ 
at  the  US.  Embassy  In  Paris,  to  the  new  ofBce 
of  counselor  for  scientific  affairs.  Plret,  57  and 
a  chemical  engineer.  Is  the  first  and  only 
U.S.  science  emissary  ever  to  hold  so  high  a 
diplomatic  rank, 

Plret  has  single-handedly  made  his  Paris 
science  post  a  major  new  tool  in  US.  diplo- 
macy, according  to  his  embassy  colleagues. 
When  he  left  private  Industry  In  1959.  Wash- 
ington was  concentrating  its  diplomatic  en- 
ergies on  political,  military  and  commercial 
relations  "Even  three  or  four  years  ago  we 
were  looking  around  for  what  we  should  be 
doing,"  Plret  himself  recalls.  'Now  we're 
being  overwhelmed  from  all  parts  of  the 
embassy  from  Washington,  and  also  by  the 
French  We  can  barely  keep  up." 

With  tlie  entree  to  the  highest  French  gov- 
ernment circles  that  his  new  rank  affords. 
Piret  hopes  to  make  the  ofHce  even  more 
effective. 

Levy's  assignment  Is  an  outgrowth  of 
FYench  concern  over  the  so-called  technol- 
ogy gap,  the  brain  drain  and  other  phenom- 
ena that  have  enabled  the  United  States  to 
surpass  the  European  nations  in  sclentlflc 
imd  technological  progress. 

European  science  managers  seem  agreed 
that  the  higher  U.S.  efficiency  cannot  be  ex- 
plained solely  by  the  greater  national  re- 
sources it  can  commit  to  science.  The  French 
want  to  learn  what  the  explanation  Is  and 
at  the  same  time  to  monitor  the  U.S.'  con- 
tinuing achievements  for  possible  home 
application, 

It  was  these  factors,  rather  than  any  at- 
tempt to  reverse  a  cooling  political  climate, 
that  moved  the  French  government  to  bol- 
ster Its  Washington  science  office.  Levy  says 

Levy's  assignment  marks  a  radical  de- 
parture for  French  science  policy,  especially 
as  it  concerns  the  U.S.  His  operation  In 
Washington  will  be  the  only  one  of  its  struc- 
ture or  size  supported  by  the  French  Foreign 
Affairs  Ministry. 

For  the  first  time.  French  supervision  of 
nearly  all  the  U.S. -French  scientific  programs 
■win  be  concentrated  in  one  office.  To  make 
the  undertaking  effective,  branch  offices  will 
be  opened  at  the  French  consulates  in  Bos- 
ton and  San  Francisco. 

At  the  outset.  Levy  will  have  a  staff  of  five 
project  research  assistants,  and.  In  addition, 
three  attaches  will  report  to  him — one  In 
Washington,  the  other  two  from  Boston  and 
San  Francisco.  He  hopes  to  open  more  branch 
offices  and  recruit  more  assistants  once  he 
gets  under  way. 

Levy,  who  arrived  in  Washington  in  Feb- 
ruary, says  he  will  focus  on  three  broad 
areas:  facilitating  the  exchange  of  people 
and  information,  arranging  specific  Joint  re- 
search projects,  and  Investigating  American 
researcli  policies. 

There  is  nothing  especially  new  in  these 
objectives.  Levy  notes.  What's  new  is  their 
scale.  "We  have  some  cooperation  of  this  kind 
already  with  The  U.S..  and  also  with  Britain. 
West  Germany  .ind  the  Soviet  Union."  he 
says.  "But  none  is  as  big  as  what  we  are  now 
trying  to  do  In  the  United  States  " 

Levy  thinks  France  will  try  hardest  to 
promote    cooperation    where    the    nation    Is 
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strongest — In  high-energy  physics,  oceanog- 
raphy, microbiology,  and  medicine.  He  ex- 
pects also  to  try  to  widen  collaboration  in 
areas  such  as  space  research  and  computer 
technology,  where  Prance  is  well-placed  In 
Europe  but  less  advanced  than  the  US. 

He  puts  special  emphasis  on  the  part  of 
his  asslgmnent  dealing  with  the  promotion 
of  exchange  prog^rams.  Before  leaving  for 
Washington,  Levy  spent  five  months  setting 
up  correspondents  in  those  French  research 
institutes,  universities  and  Industries  that 
wished  to  broaden  their  contacts  with  the 
U.S.  "It's  Important  to  have  that  relation- 
ship with  the  people  who  use  our  work." 
Levy  says.  "They  help  us  considerably  by 
formulating  the  right  questions  so  that  we 
can  give  the  right  answers." 

Plret,  the  newly  promoted  American  sci- 
ence counselor.  Is  above  all  a  scientist.  He 
holds  a  PhD  in  chemical  engineering  from 
the  Univ.  of  Minnesota  and  a  second  doc- 
torate in  bacteriology  and  biochemistry  from 
the  Univ.  of  Lyons  in  Prance.  He  has  taught 
at  the  Universities  of  Minnesota.  Paris,  and 
Nancy.  France:  more  than  50  of  his  gr.id- 
uate  students  won  their  doctoral  degrees. 
Plret  has  lectured  at  universities  throughout 
Western  Europe,  and  a  year  ago  he  took  a 
year  of!  from  the  embassy  to  serve  as  visit- 
ing professor  of  chemical  engineering  at 
MIT. 

In  addition.  Plret  has  held  three  Ful- 
brlghts.  published  60  scientific  papers,  and 
edited  a  book  on  the  world  wide  practice  of 
chemical  engineering.  He  holds  several 
patents.  Including  one  on  K-ratlon  compo- 
nents, and  was  instrumentai  In  the  develop- 
ment of  Scotchllte  while  working  for  Min- 
nesota Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

Levy,  although  younger,  also  bears  im- 
pressive credentials,  many  of  which  were 
earned  in  the  U.S.  He  came  here  first  in  1950 
for  two  years  to  work  at  -he  Institute  lor 
Advanced  Study  at  Princeton,  and  returned 
to  the  Institute  in  1955  and  again  in  1962. 
each  time  for  one  semester  to  work  on  ele- 
mentary particles  and  high-energy  physics. 

He  has  taught  in  the  U.S.  as  visiting  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Rochester.  Stan- 
ford University.  Caltech.  and.  most  recently. 
Columbia,  and  has  written  some  70  scien- 
tific papers.  He  received  his  doctorate  In 
molecular  optics  from  the  Paculte  des  Sci- 
ences, Paris,  after  doing  part  of  his  research 
at  the  Univ.  of  Leyden.  the  Netherlands.  He 
then  switched  to  theory,  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Manchester  for  two  years  to  study 
particle  physics.  Since  1954  Levy  has  been 
professor  of  theoretical  physics  at  the  Fa- 
culte  des  Sciences  in  Paris. 

Exchanges  among  scientists — those  mak- 
ing long-term  visits  as  well  as  those  passing 
through  for  a  conference  or  to  witness  an 
experiment — can  be  Increased,  Levy  feels. 
"Exchanges  take  place  quite  often  now.  of 
course,  but  not  systematically."  he  says. 
"Most  of  them  are  initiated  by  individuals 
on  the  basis  of  whom  they  know."  Levy 
wants  to  preserve  individual  initiative, 
rather  than  route  these  exchanges  through 
Washington  and  Paris,  but  wants  to  keep 
closer  tabs  on  them  so  he  can  encourage 
more  exchange  in  areas  now  neglected. 

Plret  also  stresses  the  importance  of  sci- 
entific exchanges.  While  other  embassy  offi- 
cials may  resent  the  time  required  to  ex- 
pedite the  trips  of  Americans  to  France, 
Plret  considers  that  an  essential  diplomatic 
function  "It's  extremely  Important  [because] 
It's  fairly  well  established  that  constantly 
evolving  research  and  development  informa- 
tion Is  most  effectively  transferred  by  word 
of  mouth."  Plret  says,  "regardless  of  what 
has  been  published  " 

Thanks  to  his  years  In  Paris  cultivating 
contacts  In  the  French  science  community. 
Plret  thinks  he  can  nearly  always  manage  to 
make  a  visiting  scientist's  trip  worth  while. 
'And.'  he  adds,  "we  are  very  careful  about 
whom  we  match  with  whom,  so  that  we  can 
remain  effective. " 
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One  far-reaching  consequence  of  closer 
liaison  between  the  science  establlshmenta  of 
the  two  nations  could  be  the  evolution  of  a 
totally  new  French  educational  structure 
patterned  to  some  degree  on  that  of  the 
U  S  Many  French  scientists,  and  even  a  num- 
ber of  top-level  public  officials,  have  proposed 
such  a  move. 

Both  scientific  counselors  suspect  that  the 
French  school  system  may  be  a  factor  in 
Prance's  lower  productivity  per  capita  In  sci- 
ence and  technology.  Says  Plret:  "A  principal 
problem  for  France  is  whether  It  will  be  able 
to  advance  and  restructure  its  science-edu- 
cation system  rapidly  enough."  Levy  also 
thinks  that  the  model  for  a  new  educational 
structure  may  be  found  in  the  U.S. 

Whatever  the  obstacles  at  the  university 
level.  Plret  feels  that  French  science  has  made 
notable  program.  "Ten  or  20  years  ago, 
French  science  was  largely  an  academic  mat- 
ter." he  says.  "There's  been  a  most  impres- 
sive advancement  in  the  level  and  quality  of 
the  effort,  which  is  reflected  in  the  man- 
power, laboratories,  organization  and  fund- 
ing. 

"Science  is  being  used  as  a  powerful  in- 
strument of  national  and  international 
policy — political,  economic  and  military,"  he 
says  "It  is  being  u.sed  as  an  important  tool, 
to  strengthen  both  Prance  and  Prance"s  re- 
lations with  its  neighbors." 

Plret  hopes  to  see  both  countries  employ 
science  and  technology  to  help  In  the  solu- 
tion of  their  respective  social  problems. 


June  17,  1968 


INDIANAPOLIS    PAYS    TRIBUTE    TO 

SENATOR  KENNEDY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13.  1968 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  report  of  tribute 
to  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  by  my 
colleague.  Congressman  Andrew  Jacobs, 
Jr.,  and  by  the  mayor  of  Indianapolis, 
Richard  Lugar. 

The  newspaper  account  tells  us  that 
some  300  Indianapolis  residents  re- 
mained for  an  hour  and  one-half  in 
92-degree  temperatures  for  an  outdoor 
memorial  program. 

The  words  and  the  reactions  described 
in  the  article  typify  the  reaction  across 
the  country  to  this  tragedy  The  news- 
paper account  of  the  memorial  program 
reads  as  follows: 

Lugar  Leads  Mourners  of  City  in  Memorial 
TO  Fallen  Kennedy 

Mayor  Richard  G.  Lugar  said  yesterday  that 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  must  not  let 
the  deed  of  an  assassin  overshadow  the  life 
and  accomplishments  of  Robert  F  Kennedy, 
nor  can  we  allow  oursehes  to  be  swept  away 
in  a  tide  of  violence. 

Lugar  addressed  an  estimated  300  mourn- 
ers of  the  slain  senator  here  at  a  memorial 
service  at  the  Washington  Street  Plaza  of  the 
City-County  Building. 

Speaking  in  92-degree  temperature,  the  36- 
year-old  mayor  eulogized  Senator  Kennedy 
for  his  determination  to  always  be  present, 
"in  neighborhoods  where  men  and  women 
cry  out  for  understanding." 

The  crowd,  both  young  and  old.  white  and 
Negro,  sat  silently  in  the  stifling  heat  more 
than  90  minutes,  in  memory  of  the  42-year- 
old  Democratic  presidential  candidate  who 
was  fatally  shot  after  his  victory  In  the  Cali- 
fornia primary  last  Tuesday. 

United  States  Representative  .Vndrew 
Jacobs  Jr.  iD-Ind.),  a  strong  Kennedy  sup- 


porter, said  the  nation  partially  must  be  to 
blame  for  the  killing. 

"No  man  Is  an  Island,"  Jacobs  said. 
"The  shot  was  fired  by  one  who  lived  among 
us.  What  each  person  says  and  does  is  in- 
fluenced In  some  measure  by  what  Is  said 
and  done  around  him." 

Jacobs  criticized  American  tastes  in  movies 
and  television  which,  he  said,  "reveal  a  taste 
for  violence  which  cannot  be  separated"  from 
reality. 

"If  one  lives  In  a  life  surrounded  by  gentle- 
ness and  love  his  ability  to  control  himself 
from  acts  of  violence  is  greater,"  he  said,  "and 
if  he  Is  surrounded  by  hostility  and  hate  he 
is  likely  to  consider  violence." 

Mayor  Lugar.  a  Republican,  said  although 
It  is  difficult  to  accept  that  the  assassinations 
of  recent  years  were  senseless  and  absurd  acts 
by  individuals,  society  must  discount  the  Idea 
they  were  the  products  of  conspiracies  by 
either  Communism  or  those  who  oppose  civil 
rights. 

"I  am  deeply  weary  of  the  drone  of  voices 
who  wish  to  chastise  the  United  States  of 
America."  the  mayor  said.  "Or  those  who  use 
our  grief  to  further  a  political  or  theological 
premise." 

Lugar  said  even  the  senator's  political  op- 
ponents must  admire  Kennedy  for  "coming  to 
the  people." 

"He  could  be  gentle  with  children  and 
youth  but  curt  with  adults  who  were  loyal 
only  when  the  sun  shone  and  turned  tall  so 
very  quickly  when  clouds  appeared,"  Lugar 
said. 

One  of  the  young  admirers  of  the  New  York 
.senator  explained  why  she  attended  the  serv- 
ices yesterday : 

"I  loved  him.  He  knew  what  we  wanted 
and  what  we  needed."  said  Brenda  Gregory. 
17  years  old,  2217  South  Meridian  Street. 

Another  man.  79-year-old  Henry  A.  Sleets. 
2030  North  Capitol  Avenue,  leaned  on  Ills 
cane  and  said : 

"It  was  no  more  my  duty  than  all  the  rest 
of  America  to  be  here  for  a  good  man." 

Another  man,  who  brought  his  "wife  and 
young  daughter  to  the  services,  said:  "I  had 
great  respect  for  the  senator- — and  for  what 
he  stood.  I  was  moved  by  the  ser'vlces  on 
television." 


June  17,  1968 


LEGALIZE  THE  COURTS 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATI'VES 
Monday.  June  17.  1968 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Bill 
Courtney,  the  editor  of  the  Wynne,  Ark.. 
Progress,  in  the  Thursday,  June  6,  1968, 
Issue  of  that  fine  newspaper,  files  a 
.strong  complaint  against  those  who 
would  change  this  Nation  by  judicial  fiat. 

With  penetrating  logic,  Mr.  Courtney 
points  out  that  the  Supreme  Court, 
through  its  decisions,  has  actually  been 
legislating  and  that  such  legislation  cer- 
tainly has  not  been  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation  nor  in  the 
preservation  of  our  constitutional 
democracy. 

Mr.  Courtney's  editorial  is  commended 
to  the  Members,  as  follows: 

Legalize  the  Courts 

Communism  has  never  taken  over  an  or- 
derly, productive  society.  It  never  will. 

To  subvert  a  nation,  communism  must 
either  create  chaos  and  then  take  over,  or 
it  must  seize  the  Initiative  In  a  situation  of 
chaos  brought  on  from  outside  causes,  such 
as  war. 

The  United  States  has  not  been  deva- 
stated by  war;  therefore  conamunism,  or  any 
other  despKJtIsm,  must  create  chaos  in  order 
to  subvert  and  conquer. 


One  method  of  creating  chaos  would  be 
to  cause  a  breakdown  in  law  enforcement.  If 
crime  proliferates  unchecked,  a  rich  seedbed 
lor  despotism  is  created. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  destroy  law  and 
order  by  massive  criminality  under  orderly 
laws  of  society.  The  laws  and  law  enforce- 
ment would  simply  overwhelm  any  concerted 
increase  In  crime. 

The  only  way  It  could  be  done  is  from  the 
top.  where  the  law  could  be  changed  to  favor 
the  criminal  and  to  hamstring  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  have  done 
this.  It  Is  virtually  impossible  now  for  police 
to  make  an  arrest  and  obtain  conviction  of 
certain  types  of  criminals.  Certain  types  of 
evidence  which  were  once  conclusive  are  not 
no'w  even  admissible  in  court.  Any  petty 
criminal,  who  is  backed  by  money  enough 
to  appeal  his  case  up  through  the  higher 
courts,  can  be  assured  of  exoneration.  The 
■ippeal  courts  no  longer  support  law  and 
order  with   any   semblance   of   effectiveness. 

Police,  therefore,  cannot  enforce  the  law 
against  communist-backed  criminals.  They 
cannot  enforce  the  law  against  those  who 
say  they  do  not  tmderstand  the  law  (and 
what  guilty  person  would  admit  It?) . 

During  the  past  seven  years,  our  popula- 
tion has  increased  by  10  percent;  our  crime 
rate  has  increased  by  88  percent.  The  spiral 
'Aflll  continue  unless  the  shackles  are  re- 
moved from  law  enforcement,  unless  the 
public  demands  prosecution  and  conviction 
of  criminals,  unless  the  appeal  courts  sup- 
port the  law  rather  than  the  criminal. 

Congress  has  taken  steps  to  change  the 
trend  by  passing  new  laws  relating  to  arrests 
and  evidence.  There  is  still  far  to  travel  be- 
fore we  stop  the  tide  unleashed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

We  "little  people",  therefore,  should  seek 
more  legislation  to  favor  law  and  order  over 
the  criminal.  We  should  condemn  by  all 
means  at  our  dlsjxisal,  any  Administration 
which  favors  a  law-making  Supreme  Court 
such  as  we  now  have. 

We  must  not  allow  a  criminal  minority 
to  control  our  nation,  whether  that  minority 
is  In  the  streets  or  in  high  places  of 
government. 
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flowing  Into  the  United  States  at  a  steadily 
accelerating  rate;  and 

Whereas,  The  volume  of  such  Imports  in 
1967  approximated  the  output  of  85,000 
American  steelworkers;  and 

Whereas,  These  imports  created  a  deficit  In 
the  US.  balance  of  payments  of  more  than 
$1  billion;  and 

Whereas.  Increasing  dependence  on  for- 
eign sources  of  steel  is  a  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  Pitts- 
burgh Steel  Company  is  in  full  support  of  the 
American  steel  industry's  recommendation 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  enact  a  bill  which 
would  set  up  a  system  of  quotas  limiting  the 
quantities  of  pig  iron  and  steel  that  can  be 
brought  into  this  country. 

I,  R.  McL.  Hillman,  Secretary  of  Pitts- 
burgh Steel  Company,  a  Pennsylvania  corpo- 
ration, do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing 
Is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors duly  called  and  held  on  May  27.  1968, 
and  at  which  a  quorum  was  present  and 
voted,  and  that  the  foregoing  resolution  has 
not  been  amended  or  modified  and  remains  in 
full  force  and  effect  on  the  date  hereof. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  said  Com- 
pany this  29th  day  of  May,   1968, 

R  McL  Hillman.  Secretary,  J.  K.  Beeson, 
C.  A  Breuer,  H  B  Collamore,  Charles 
Denby,  D  C.  Duvall,  A.  D.  Hannah, 
R.  McL.  Hillman,  G.  M.  Lothrop,  R. 
M.  Marshall,  A.  R.  Maxwell.  Jr.,  H  S. 
Krusen,  D.  G.  Slsterson. 


RESOLUTION     ADOPTED     BY     THE 
PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO. 


HON.  THOMAS  E.  MORGAN 

OF    PENNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  17,  1968 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
.ioined  other  Members  of  Congress  in  in- 
troducing legislation  which  would  place 
a  ceiling  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
steel  into  this  country.  The  domestic 
steel  industry,  including  an  important 
segment  in  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict, is  being  seriously  hurt  because  of 
the  great  increase  in  foreign  .steel  per- 
mitted to  enter  this  country.  It  is  having 
a  serious  effect  on  American  industry 
and  American  jobs. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
which  was  adopted  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Steel  Co.,  which  indicates  that  in  1967 
the  volume  of  imports  of  steel  approxi- 
mated the  output  of  85,000  American 
.-teelworkers: 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Co. 

(Certified  copy  of  preambles  and  resolu- 
Tion  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors held  May  27,  1968.) 

Whereas,  A  flood  of  foreign  produced 
steel— 11.5    mllUon    tons    In    1967    alone — Is 


GLASSBORO:  THERE  IS  STILL  HOPE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17,  1968 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  a  year  ago.  President  Johnson  met 
with  Soviet  Premier  Kosygin  in  Glass- 
boro,  N.J.  A  .spirit  of  hope  was  generated 
at  that  meeting — hope  that  world  peace 
could  be  attained  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  two  major  world  powers. 
Although  there  has  been  progress  since 
then  in  some  specific  areas  of  mutual 
interest,  the  world  is  still  far  from  the 
peaceful  state  people  dreamed  about  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  Glassboro  Confer- 
ence. 

The  President  recently  returned  to 
Glassboro,  alone  this  time,  and  he  re- 
affirmed America',s  willingness  to  join 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  reviving  the 
spirit  of  which  means  so  much  to  all 
people.  His  remarks  have  been  com- 
mented on  favorably  in  newspapers 
across  the  country.  I  should  like  to  quote 
briefly  from  Lwo  editorials. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer — 

It  was  a  message  full  of  hope  and  longing 
for  closer  American-Soviet  cooperation  to 
■"move  from  war  to  peace,  from  hostility  to 
reconciliation,  from  stalemate  to  progress". 

The  Denver  Post — 

The  President  used  the  commencement 
at  Glassboro  State  College  to  issue  a  st.ites- 
manlike  appeal  for  closer  American-Soviet 
cooperation  on  problems  of  war  and  peace. 

I  think   all  of   us  can  join   in  these 
sentiments,  and  I  in.sert  the  texts  of  the 
two  editorials  in  the  Record: 
[Prom  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post.  June  5.  1968] 
Reviving  the  "Spirit  of  Glassboro" 

President  Johnson  appropriately  returned 
to  Glassboro,  N.J.,  the  site  for  dramatic  sum- 
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mit  talks  last  year  with  Soviet  Premier  Alexel 
Koeygin.  to  deliver  a  major  foreign  policy 
address  T\iesday. 

rhe  President  used  the  commencement  at 
Glassboro  State  College  to  Issue  a  statesman- 
like appeal  lor  closer  American-Soviet  coop- 
eration on  problems  of  war  and  peace 

Specifically,  Johnson  called  lor  a  new 
initiative  in"  the  direction  of  a  disarmament 
treaty  between  the  two  great  jwwers.  Even 
more  important,  he  expressed  willingness  for 
the  United  States  to  open  serious  negotlfl- 
tions  immediately  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
disarmament. 

P.-itt  experience  on  other  treaties — from 
one  banning  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere 
to  one  on  establishment  of  consular  ofEces^ — 
shows  clearly  that  accord  on  disarmament  Is 
IX)sslble  if  mutually  advantageous  terms  can 
be  worked  out 

The  President's  E^ast-West  bridge  building 
■was  aimed  at  improving  the  climate  for 
peace  talks  in  Vietnam  Johnson  openly— 
and  correctly-  iisked  for  Moscow's  assistance 
in  breaking  the  stalemate  with  Hanoi  over 
the  preliminary  peace  talks  in  Paris. 

Until  now  the  Russians  have  shown  little 
inclination  for  action  on  this  matter,  and 
North  Vietnam  has  continued  Its  propaganda 
barnige  in  Paris  without  offering  any  con- 
structive response  to  U.S.  propoeals 

But  perhaps  Moscow  will  tire  of  Hanoi's 
theatrics  and  will  advise  its  ally  to  get  down 
to  the  business  at  hand.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  Washington  has  no  choice  but  'o 
stand  fast  and  wait  until  Hanoi  has  ex- 
hausted its  bellicose  vocabulary. 

Fortunately,  disagreement  over  Vietnam 
has  not  prevented  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  from  working  together — par- 
ticularly in  the  United  Nations — on  other 
matters.  Both  countries  are  cooperating  to 
■win  U.N.  approval  for  a  treaty  to  stop  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  both  coun- 
tries have  acted  in  concert  at  times  to  find  a 
U.N.  solution  for  the  Middle  East  conflict. 

Tlie  President's  Glassboro  address  empha- 
sized the  positive  aspects  of  American-Soviet 
relations  in  the  hope  that  further  progress 
can  be  achieved  by  Joint  efforts. 

His  attempt  to  revive  the  cordial  "Spirit  of 
Glassboro"  deserves  supfxirt. 

[Prom   the   Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer. 

June  5,   1968) 

One   Year   Atter   Glassboro 

While  he  used  the  Glassboro  rostrum  for  a 
clear  warning  to  Hanoi  that  there  would  be 
no  further  -American  bombing  concessions. 
President  Johnson  left  little  doubt  that  his 
hopes  for  a  durable  world  peace  are  riding 
on  the  progress  of  understanding  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia. 

He  admitted  there  was  not  much  to  report 
since  he  and  Soviet  Premier  Alexel  Kosygin 
met  In  Glassboro  a  year  ago  but  It  ■was  ob- 
vious that  his  determination  to  press  the 
peace-bulldlng  process  'brick  by  brick  and 
agreement  by  agreement"  is  undeterred. 

His  goals  for  Sovlet-.Amerlcan  cooperation 
are  practical  and  in  some  Instances  exciting. 

He  emphasized  the  need  to  agree  on  steps 
toward  peace  In  the  Middle  East  and  to  avoid 
an  antlballistlc  missile  race  between  the  two 
big  powers. 

But  he  also  called  for  Joint  studies  of  the 
human  environment  by  Russian  and  -Ameri- 
can scientists  and  for  combined  explorations 
of  world  .sources  from  ocean  floors  to  tropi- 
cal rain  forests. 

He  mentioned  a  global  satellite  communi- 
cations system  In  which  Russia  and  East- 
ern Europe  might  Join. 

By  such  small  threads,  he  predicted,  'we 
win  weave  a  strong  fabric  of  peace  In  the 
world." 

It  was  a  message  full  of  hope  and  long- 
ing for  closer  American-Soviet  cooperation  to 
"move  from  war  to  peace,  from  hostility  to 
reconciliation,  from  stalemate  to  progress." 

The  challenge  the  President  Issued  to  his 
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1967  conferee  at  Glassboro  Is  a  dramatic  one. 
With  any  reciprocal  determination,  tbe  possl- 
bUltles  of  a  saner  world  appear  limitless. 


TV'S  ASSASSINATION  ORGY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  17,  1968 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
watching  some  of  the  television  coverage 
of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy's  funeral,  a 
rather  disturbing  thought  occurred  to 
me.  The  discomforting  thought  that  per- 
haps the  television  networks  in  provid- 
ing saturation  coverage  of  the  funeral 
and  events  related  to  the  funeral  might 
be  unwittingly  providing  to  the  sick  mind 
of  a  potential  assassin  still  another  ra- 
tionalization for  taking  the  life  of  some 
other  prominent  public  official  and  tiiu3 
be  catapulted  into  the  public  spotlight  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  news  and 
events. 

An  editorial  from  the  June  12.  1968, 
edition  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  dis- 
cusses this  point  in  some  detail  and  if 
they  have  not  already  done  so,  I  would 
hope  that  leaders  of  the  television  in- 
dustry would  ponder  this  point  and  per- 
haps make  some  public  comment  about 
It. 

I  include  the  editorial  ai  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

TV's  Ass.'vssiNATiON  Orgy 

A  dan.;erou3  phenomenon  has  taken  place 
In  American  mass  media  in  relation  to  the 
practice  of  assassination. 

Out  of  resp?ct  for  the  dead,  entertainment 
programs  are  cancelled  on  our  TV. 

As  a  result  of  the  canceliation,  there  Is 
an  Immense  Emouct  of  progrsim  time  to  fiJl 
e.xtemporaneously.  without  real  preparation. 

The  result  1.3  a  marshalling  of  all  kinds  of 
people  in  the  news  departments.  In  show 
business,  and  in  politics  to  talk  off  the  top 
of  their  heads  about  past  events  and  the 
deceased,  and  the  •'situation  in  the  country." 

This  produces  a  great  many  Irresponsible 
statements  widely  publicized  to  the  mass 
audience,  including  errors  In  fact  concern- 
ing history,  and  vmconsclously  Inflammatory 
material  i  considering  the  variety  of  audience 
on  whom  it  is  inflicted )  plus  the  hazards  of 
compromising  the  trial  process  Involved  In 
the  criminal  act.  Itself. 

Nor  Is  It  an  atmosphere  that  breeds  re- 
spK)nsJble  conversation.  It  is  an  Intensely 
emotional  climate  into  which  Intensely  emo- 
tional people  are  brought  to  speak  from  the 
depths  of  that  emotion. 

Nor  can  show  business  people  In  a  show 
business  medium  seem  to  help  but  exploit 
drama  In  whatever  situation  presents  it  to 
the  fullest  possible  emotional  pang. 

Even  several  people  who  have  previously 
appeared  on  TV  to  ridicule  the  whole  funer- 
ary process  in  America  as  overdone,  unwhole- 
some. Imposing  brutal  demands  on  the  be- 
reaved, and  establishing  a  social  necessity 
for  processes  beyond  the  financial  ability 
of  most — lest  they  seem  disrespectful — sud- 
denly became  a  sympathetic  part  of  a  fu- 
nerary process  that  is  naturally  much 
grander  than  those  they  previously  con- 
demned— and  much  more  Influential  In  es- 
tablishing social  requirements  as  to  how- 
one  should  show  love  and  respect  for  their 
own  loved  dead. 

The  mere  fact  that  their  feelings  were  so 
reversed  in  this  case  reflects  the  extent  of 
emotion  that  dominated  the  scene,  and  dom- 
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mated  the  decisions  made  a^ut  the  maas 
audience. 

As  an  unwitting  by-product  of  the  need  to 
(1)  cancel  other  programs,  and  (2)  flU  the 
time  hastily,  we  end  up  making  death  by 
assassination  the  most  grandiose  spectacle 
with  the  most  complete  coverage  into  every 
detail  pyossible,  past  and  present,  than  any 
other  event  on  earth. 

It  has  the  physical  appearance  of  being 
more  significant  than  the 'selection  of  a  presi- 
dential candidate  and  his  total  personal  his- 
tory, more  important  than  the  elections,  more 
importajit  than  the  political  conventions, 
more  Important  than  peace  talks,  more  im- 
portant than  our  first  man  in  space  flight, 
more  important  than  an  inauguration,  more 
Important  than  a  war,  even. 

And  to  whom  are  we  giving  such  a  power- 
ful impression? 

Among  200.000,000  Americans,  how  many 
are  emotionally  unstable? 

How  many  youths  the  age  of  Sirhan  Slrhaii. 
If  burning  with  whatever  kind  of  emotional 
fire,  can  think  of  any  event  In  their  lives 
that  had  as  much  attention  and  as  much 
apparent  impact  on  the  whole  world  as  an 
assassination? 

To  how  many  border-line  people  among 
our  hundreds  of  millions  have  we  been  say- 
ing that  this  is  one  act  by  which  you,  un- 
known and  insignificant,  can  wipe  out  every- 
thing else  and  create  the  biggest  event  m 
the  world  by  one  explosive  act  of  destruction! 

This  beats  standing  on  a  ledge  and  threat- 
ening to  Jump  while  a  crowd  forms  below 
hundreds  of  times  over. 

It  is  not  easy  to  point  this  out  In  the 
midst  of  such  a  climate  of  emotion  .md  emo- 
tional reactions  to  whatever  one  may  say, 
but  surely.  It  needs  to  be  said. 

This  kind  of  emotional  orgy  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous indulgence  for  our  society.  It  does 
not  stabilize  it.  It  drastically  increases  the 
risks  of  suggestlvity  and  imitation. 

And  for  years  to  come,  people  whose  nerves 
have  come  to  the  i>oint  of  explosion,  are 
apt  to  have  well  up  in  them  as  the  most  dra- 
matic, all-encompassing  "event"  of  their 
lives,  and  the  loudest  way  they  can  cry  out 
to  the  whole  world — the  memory  of  those 
days  when  the  world  seemed  to  stop  to  watch 
day  alter  day  and  night  after  night,  nothing 
except  the  circumstances  around  a  single 
event — assassination. 

It  is  hard  to  know  what  we  should  do  at 
such  a  time. 

But  some  very  sober  thought  by  compe- 
tent people  ought  to  be  given  to  that  ques- 
tion, separate  from  and  Independent  of  the 
emotions  of  these  past  days,  for  some  guid- 
ance as  to  what  is  healthy  and  responsible 
as  a  mass  media  action  under  like  circum- 
stances. 

The  assassination  Is  tragic  enough  without 
It  being  an  Influence  toward  further  tragedy 
of  the  same  kind,  or  further,  spieciflcally, 
marking  that  family  for  a  greater  focus  of 
danger  than  would  already  be  Inescapably 
true. 

Neither  the  surviving  brother,  nor  those 
remarkable  children  ought  to  be  so  marked 
as  the  chief  target  of  the  thinking  of  every 
"nut"  In  the  country! 

That  is  too  much. 
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THE  FLAG 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

OF    WI.SCO.N.SIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1968 

Mr,  THOMSON  of  'Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  young  constituent,  Jackie 
Schindler,  652  North  Jefferson  Street, 
Lancaster,  'Wis.,  is  a  student  in  the 
fourth  grade  of  St.  Clement  School,  and 


the  author  of  the  following  poem  which 
was  awarded  first  prize. 

In  this  verse  I  believe  that  Jackie  has 
captured  the  hopes  of  all  Americans  and 
the  pride  of  our  country's  patriots. 

The  poem  follows : 

The  Flag 

I  watch  the  flag  flying  so  high. 
As  It  twists  and  turns  reaching  for  the  sky, 
I  think  what  a  picture  the  flag  should  be. 
And  I  know  that  it  hangs  there  as  a  protec- 
tion for  me, 
The  red  and  white  stripes  and  silvery  stars. 
Tell  me  how  many  states  there  are. 
It  means  all  the  states  are  one  and  strong, 
To  form  a  nation  to  protect  us  from  wrong. 


ONE  V^^AR  UNITED  STATES  IS  WIN- 
NING—BIGGER CROPS  FOR  HUN- 
GRY WORLD 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1968 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in 
our  world  are  slowly  being  overcome.  An 
article  in  the  June  10  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  tells  of  the  breakthrough 
which  has  taken  place  around  the  world 
in  increasing  food  production. 

The  long  and  often  tedious  research 
has  begun  to  pay  big  di\'idends.  Cer- 
tainly, this  is  no  time  to  cut  back  on  our 
research  activities  in  this  area. 

1  From  U.S.  News  6c  World  Report, 

June  10.  1968] 

One  War  United  States  Is  Winning — Bigger 

Crops  for  Hungry  World 

(Note. — There  is  more  food  in  the  bowls  of 
hungry  people  around  the  world.  Years  of 
US.  research  have  begun  to  pay  off  in  the 
fields  of  "have  not"  nations.  It  is  another 
kind  of  "Marshall  Plan"  that  is  bringing  hope 
to  hundreds  of  millions.) 

Mexico  City. — One  war  in  which  the  U.S.  Is 
heavily  Involved  has  taken  a  turn  for  the 
better.  There  Is  hope  that  the  worldwide  bat- 
tle against  hunger  may  be  won,  after  all. 

This  new-found  optimism  is  buoyed  by  a 
revolution  in  food-crop  production  that  is 
taking  place  in  the  hungry  countries  faster 
than  most  experts  had  thought  possible.  It 
Is  a  development  brought  about  In  large  part 
by  U.S.  know-how  and  research  dollars. 

Here  In  Mexico,  for  example,  25  years  of 
painstaking  research  by  agricultural  scien- 
tists at  the  International  Maize  and  Wheat 
Improvement  Center  is  paying  handsome  re- 
turns. At  this  center,  sponsored  by  the  Rocke- 
feller and  Ford  foundations,  a  vast  "bank"  of 
seed  varieties  has  been  created  for  use  by 
countries  all  around  the  world. 

Says  Dr.  J.  George  Harrar.  president  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation : 

"When  an  tinderdeveloped  country  come? 
to  the  center  for  help  now,  a  scientist  can 
match  germ  plasm  from  the  bank  to  the 
ecology  of  any  part  of  the  world  and  produce 
a  plant  with  the  genetic  potential  for  doing 
well  'n  that  region." 

new  hope 
These  special  seeds,  coupled  with  fertilizer, 
irrigation  water  and  improved  farming  prac- 
tices, are  making  possible  a  tremendous  in- 
crease In  food  output  by  India,  Pakistan  and 
other  have-not  nations.  What's  more,  this 
center  in  Mexico  has  set  the  pattern  for  sim- 
ilar research  stations  now  springing  up  In 
other  parts  of  the  world. 
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Mexico,  not  many  years  ago,  was  a  food- 
cielicit  nation  with  an  exploding  population. 
U  now  meets  Its  own  needs  for  wheat  and 
corn  and  has  enough  of  both  grains  left  to 
export  sub.stantlal  quantities. 

Pakistan  is  expected  to  become  self-suffi- 
cient in  wiie.it  production,  passlbly  next  year. 
but  no  later  than  1970,  Iran  already  is  meet- 
ing lis  wlie.it  needs  from  Us  own  production. 
Tlie  Philippines  iiave  become  self-sufficient 
in  rice  production,  ending  the  tremendous 
dram  formerly  caused  by  heavy  spending  for 
nee  imports. 

Even  in  Ir.dia.  where  recent  drought  years 
h:td  compounded  tne  problems  of  age-old 
larmmg  ways,  tins  year's  wheat  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  exceed  tne  previous  record  by  one 
liiird. 

"ENGINE   OF  CHANCE  " 

In  Washington.  DC.  Lester  R.  Brown,  head 

oi  tlie  International  .Agricultural  Develop- 
ment Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  -Agrl- 
c'.-.iture,  say.=;: 

The  dramatic  new.  high-yielding  varieties 
of  f(HXl  grains  are  being  disseminated  more 
raputly  among  farmers  in  some  countries 
h  11  had  either  been  planned  or  anticipated, 
F  irther.  the  :,ield  of  these  varieties  is  prov- 
ing: much  more  tran.sferable  from  experl- 
:nint.al  plots  to  field  growing  conditions  than 
',v,.s  thought  possible. 

The  impact  of  the  new  varieties  is  .such 
il.  .t  they  are  becoming  an  'engine  of  change.' 
bringing  numerous  other  changes  in  ihelr 
\v:^l--.e.  They  also  provide  a  means  lor  tapping 
.serine  of  the  .  .  .  potential  of  tropical  agrl- 
c-iilture.  heretofore  largely  unexplolted." 

Mr.  Brown  sees  this  heartening  turn  of 
e\  cuts  as  opening  up  a  whole  new  era  in  the 
wiir  against  hunger,  making  it  possible  to 
ciiiuige  the  empha.'is  in  U.S.  foreign  aid  from 
civeaway  food  .shipments  to  self-help  farm 
programs. 

TOOLS   TO   BE   NEEDED 

.Mr.  Brov.'ii  also  sees  opportunities  for  U.S. 
inu-iness  to  .supply  tools  that  will  be  much 
m  demand  as  the  new  seeds  and  farming 
practices  spread.  There  will  be  needs  for  fer- 
tilizer factories,  farm  equipment  of  all  kinds, 
irrigation  pumps  and  pesticides.  The  Agri- 
culture Department  expert  predicts: 

■The  present  dynamic  agricultural  climate 
makes  Asia  today  far  more  receptive  to  U.S. 
assistance  policies  and  to  sound  private- 
business  Investments  than  was  the  Asia  of 
two  years  ago." 

Two  years  ago.  U.S,  foreign-aid  officials 
were  thoroughly  pessimistic  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  ever  bridging  the  world's  food  gap. 
In  many  poor  countries,  population  was 
.^pin.ling  upward  while  food  production  failed 
to  increase. 

U.S.  grain  was  being  poured  into  drought- 
hit  India  by  one  of  the  largest  peacetime 
fleets  ever  assembled.  America's  grain  bins 
were  being  emptied  at  an  alarming  rate.  The 
years  of  American  generosity  through  the 
Food  for  Peace  plan  appeared  to  have  accom- 
plished little  or  nothing. 

CHANGE    or    policy 

Late  in  1966.  President  Johnson  announced 
a  revision  of  U.S.  plans  for  food  aid  to  the 
less  developed  countries.  Word  went  out 
th.it  priority  would  go  to  those  nations  will- 
ing to  help  themselves  by  building  fertiU7.er 
plants,  making  modern  farm  equipment 
available,  and  guaranteeing  their  farmers  a 
decent  price. 

Fortunately,  at  the  time  of  the  President's 
decision,  the  decades  of  research  on  new 
seeds  and  techniques  for  vise  in  the  less 
developed  countries  were  beginning  to  pay 
off. 

The  International  Maize  and  Wheat  Im- 
pro.ement  Center,  with  headquarters  in 
Mexico  City,  has  been  a  Joint  operation  of  the 
Rockfeller  and  Ford  foundations  since  1966. 
Its  beginning  goes  back  to  1943,  when  the 
Mexican  Government  turned  to  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  for  help  in  improving 
food  output  through  research  and  training. 
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At  that  time,  Mexico's  population  growth 
was  racing  ahead  of  food  production.  In  1943, 
the  country  was  forced  to  Import  10  million 
bushels  of  wheat  and   160,U00   tons  of  corn. 

victory    from    DEFEAT 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, a  small  group  of  Rockfelier  F'oundation 
scientists  was  recruited  to  work  side  by  side 
with  young  Mexicans  to  reverse  Mexico's 
food-population  trend.  They,  and  the 
scientists  who  have  followed  them,  have 
won  an  epic  victory  by  their  skill,  hard  work 
and  devotion.  Not  only  did  the  U.S  special- 
ists succeed  in  overcoming  Mexico's  food  def- 
icits, they  played  a  major  role  in  laying  the 
base  for  today's  world-wide  revolution  in 
crop  production. 

These  scientists  visualized  agricultural  im- 
provement as  a  package  that  included  better 
seed  varieties,  the  control  of  insects  and 
plant  diseases,  irrigation  and  drainage  where 
needed,  and  proper  fertilization  to  increase 
output. 

Teams  of  specialists  set  up  experimental 
stations  in  different  parts  of  Mexico  to  de- 
velop and  test  new  varieties  and  cultural 
practices.  Sites  ranged  from  high  altitudes, 
with  short,  cool  growing  seasons,  to  the  heat 
of  the  tropics. 

"We  sort  of  moved  up  and  down  the  moun- 
tains," is  the  way  Dr.  Harrar,  who  was  In 
charge  of  the  group,  puts  it. 

THE    WHEAT    STORY 

An  early  problem  was  to  conquer  the  stem 
rust  then  attacking  Mexican  wheat.  This  was 
accomplished  by  crossing  the  l>est  Mexican 
varieties  with  rust-resistant  wheat  from 
many  other  countries.  The  most  promising 
of  these  crosses  were  then  bred  with  a  dwarf 
wheal  from  Japan.  Tlie  result  was  u  hlgh- 
yieldlng  wlieat  that  is  resistant  to  stem  rust 
and  can  take  heavy  doses  of  nitrogen  fertili- 
zer without  falling  over. 

There  have  been  almost  unbelievable 
changes  in  Mexico's  agriculture.  Average  pro- 
duction of  wheat  per  acre  has  increased  al- 
most fourfold  since  1D43.  Average  yield  of 
corn  lias  almost  doubled  since  the  1930-34 
period.  New  bean  ^arietles.  resistant  to  dis- 
ease, have  increased  output  of  this  crop  from 
1 50.000  to  600.000  tons  a  year.  Potatoes  that 
resist  blight  now  yield  a  harvest  five  times 
that  of  1943. 

.'is  word  of  Mexico's  success  spread  around 
the  world,  agricultural  students  from  other 
nations  beat  a  path  to  the  International 
Maize  and  Wlieat  Improvement  Center.  They 
were  taught  the  new  methods  and  returned 
to  put  new  seeds  and  new  knowledge  to  work 
in  their  home  countries. 

Today,  Mexican  dwarf  wheat  varieties  are 
improving  the  diet  of  millions  of  people  in 
more  than  a  dozen  countries.  And  in  each 
country  these  varieties  are  being  crossed  with 
the  best  local  wheat  for  further  improve- 
ment. 

THE    RICE    STORY 

In  1962,  the  Rockefeller  and  Ford  Founda- 
tions established  the  International  Rice  Re- 
search Institute  in  the  Philippines.  Dr,  Har- 
rar tells  about  that  venture  in  these  words: 

"Having  had  success  with  wheat  and  corn, 
we  felt  ready  to  do  something  about  rice, 
the  world's  most  important  food  crop.  Rice 
is  the  staple  food  for  almost  60  per  cent  of 
humanity.  With  20  years  of  research  work  be- 
hind us  in  Mexico,  we  felt  we  had  the  experi- 
ence  to   begin   with   an   ambitious   program. 

"We  assembled  a  professional  staff  from  all 
over  the  world.  Most  of  our  International 
Rice  Rese-^rch  Institute's  scientists  are 
Asians,  and  at  any  one  time  the  center  has 
75  trainees  from  Asian  covmtries. 

"In  less  than  five  years,  by  1966.  the  Insti- 
tute had  developed  a  new  rice  now  called 
IR8 — a  short,  stlff-strawed  plant  responsive 
to  high  levels  of  fertilization  and  insensitive 
to  the  length  of  day.  This  means  it  can  be 
grown  successfully  in  parts  of  the  world 
differing  greatly  In  climate  and  geography. 
IB8  has  been  so  successful  that  it  has  be- 
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come  known  as  a  'miracle  rice.'  I  have  been 
told  by  Philippine  officials  that  IRS  has  al- 
ready added  300  million  dollars  to  Southeast 
.\sla's  annual  Income.  And  the  Instltul*  has 
two  new  varieties — 1R5  and  IR12,  coming 
right  along  behind  it." 

IR8  already  has  transformed  the  Philip- 
pines from  a  rice-importing  country  to  a 
rlce-cxportlng  country.  It  outylelds  tradi- 
tional varieties  by  as  much  as  two  times, 
when  properly  cultivated. 

TAPPING    THE    TROPICS 

As  for  realizing  the  potential  of  tropical 
farmlands — where  the  great  bulk  of  the 
world's  hungry  people  live— Dr.  Harrar  says: 

"It  is  from  the  tropics  and  subtroplcs, 
where  crops  could  be  grown  365  days  a  year, 
that  much  of  the  food  must  come  to  feed 
future  populations. 

■In  some  parts  of  the  Philippines,  for 
example,  one  acre  can  yield  several  harvests 
leach  year  I  through  multiple  cropping.  At 
the  International  Rice  Research  Institute 
they  do  not  let  the  land  stand  Idle.  As  fast 
as  one  crop  Is  harvested,  they  get  another 
m  the  ground. 

■'One  acre  has  produced  as  much  as  20 
tons  of  food  m  a  year  by  being  planted  to 
rice,  sorghums  and  vegetables — one  after 
another." 

As  for  the  future,  Dr.  Harrar  says: 

"It  has  now  been  demonstrated  that  it  is 
possible  for  underdeveloped  nations  to  begin 
to  close  their  food  gap  by  taking  up  these 
new  seeds  and  methods.  An  increase  of  2 
million  tons  In  the  output  of  wheat  in  just 
one  section  of  India  Is  part  of  the  evidence. 
"Farmers  everywhere  arc  visually  oriented. 
They  may  not  even  be  able  to  read,  but  they 
can  see.  When  you  show  them  a  way  of 
growing  50  to  100  per  cent  more  on  the  same 
acre  of  ground,  they  understand  perfectly. 
In  Mexico,  when  we  started,  farmers  were 
getting  around  700  pounds  of  grain  per  acre. 
When  they  got  It  up  to  1,500  pounds,  we 
thought  we  were  doing  pretty  well.  But  now. 
yields  are  up  around  4,200  pounds  ol  grain 
per  acre." 

ROLE   OF    GOVERNMENT 

The  major  problem  now.  says  Dr.  Harrar. 
is  to  get  governments  of  developing  coun- 
tries to  give  high  prlortiy  to  agricultural 
programs,  because: 

"Farmers  cannot  manufacture  tools  or  fer- 
tilizers. They  cannot  print  their  own  money. 
They  must  have  credit.  They  must  have 
organized  markets  and  Incentive  prices. 
Otherwise,  it  does  not  pay  them  to  raise 
more  food.  I  am  not  saying  that  government 
must  do  it  all,  b\it  if  it  doesn't  do  its  part. 
all  the  improved  seeds  In  the  world  will  not 
close  the  food  gap." 

Government  in  many  less  developed  coun- 
tries IS  responding  to  needs  of  modern  agri- 
culture, according  to  Mr.  Brown.  He  reports: 
"Ai  the  top,  one  senses  a  new  political 
commitment  by  Asian  governments  to  re- 
spond to  the  demands  by  farmers  for  in- 
centive prices  and  the  range  of  inputs  needed 
to  modernisse  agriculture." 

India,  for  example,  .says  Mr.  Brown,  now 
Is  spending  the  equivalent  of  one  fifth  of  its 
total  export  earnings  to  buy  fertilizer. 

ROLE    OF    BUSINESS 

As  for  the  opportunities  opening  up  for 
U.S.  firms  in  the  less  developed  countries. 
Mr.  Brown  says: 

"If  I  were  a  nee  president  for  interna- 
tional operations  of  an  American  agri- 
business rirm,  I  would  have  some  of  my  staff 
out  in  the  wheat  fields  and  rice  paddles  of 
Asia  attempting  to  assess  the  marketing  and 
Investment  implications  of  the  new.  high- 
yielding  varieties  of  grain. 

"There  is  going  to  be  an  accelerating  de- 
mand for  irrigation  pumps,  engines  and 
tubewells  as  the  new  varieties  spread  over 
more  land  and  farmers  discover  how  respon- 
sive they  are  to  supplemental  irrigation, 

"Crop-dnMng  eqtilpment  will  be  In  grow- 
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Ing  demand  to  condition  wheat  and  rice  after 
harvest.  Grain-storage  faclUtlee  also  are 
needed." 

BETTES    NUTUlllON 

Along  with  the  revolution  in  crop  {jroduc- 
tlon  In  underdeveloped  countries  Is  going  an 
Improvement  In  the  quality  of  the  food  pro- 
duced from  thoee  crops,  often  by  adding 
protein  to  cereal  foods.  By  this  tactic,  US, 
food  manufacturers  have  developed  Imita- 
tion or  subetltute  meats  and  also  hlgh-pro- 
teln  beverages,  gruels  and  breakfast  foods. 

One  striking  example  is  that  the  addition 
of  a  few  pounds  of  lysine,  an  amino  acid,  to 
a  ton  of  wheat  raises  the  quality  of  protein 
in  the  wheat  to  a  level  approaching  that  of 
casein,  the  basic  protein  In  milk.  Now,  In- 
dian Government  bakeries  in  Madras  and 
Bombay  are  marketing  a  lyslne-fortlfled 
bread  called  ■Modem  Bread." 

Mr.  Brown  warns  that  the  war  against 
hunger  in  less-developed  countries  cannot 
be  completely  won  untU  population  growth 
Is  slowed. 

However,  of  the  sudden  and  dramatic 
progress  now  reported,  he  says: 

■The  agricultural  revolution  In  Asia  could 
ftecomrthe  most  significant  worldwide  eco- 
nomic development  since  the  reconstruction 
of  Western  Europe  following  World  War  II." 


THE  FORGOTTEN  MAN 


HON.  JAMES  V.  SMITH 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17,  1968 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  President  Johnson's  Economic  Report 
to  the  Congress  in  1967,  the  administra- 
tion devoted  only  one  sentence  to  agri- 
culture. In  that  single  reference,  the 
President  pointed  out  that  the  net  in- 
come of  farm  proprietors  "had  dipped 
during  1967."  This  should  have  received 
an  award  for  being  the  understatement 
of  the  year. 

What  the  President  failed  to  explain 
was  that  the  dip  amoxmted  to  almost 
$2  billion  in  realized  net  income.  Mean- 
while, farm  debt  had  increased  by  more 
than  $4  billion.  Also  during  1967,  the 
number  of  farms  declined  by  92,100, 
while  the  farm  population  declined  by 
595.000. 

The  farmer  in  America  is  rapidly  be- 
coming the  forgotten  msm  of  this  gen- 
eration. He  is  not  going  to  be  able  to 
remedy  the  situation  if  certain  trends 
continue  in  the  Congress. 

In  1920,  the  farmers'  interests  were 
protected  by  a  majority  of  the  Members 
in  the  Congress.  In  that  year,  Members 
who  represented  farm  districts  recon- 
stituted 57  percent,  cr  a  clear  majority 
of  the  435  Members  then  in  the  Congress. 
By  1960,  farm  Congressmen  represented 
only  12  percent  of  the  total  membership. 
And,  the  1970  census  estimates  are  ex- 
pected to  show  this  figure  has  dropped 
to  approximately  9  percent  of  the  total 
membership  of  Congress. 

The  farmer  in  this  country  has  tried 
to  stop  this  erosion  of  strength  in  the 
lawmaking  body  of  his  country.  As  well, 
he  is  attempting  to  pool  his  resources  and 
speak  with  one  voice  on  farm  problems. 

However,  the  American  farmer,  partic- 
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ularly  the  dairy  farmer.  Is  being  clouted 
immercifully  by  the  rising  cost  of  every- 
thing he  has  to  buy.  The  result  for  the 
farmer — unlike  the  rest  of  our  economy 
whose  incomes  have  managed  to  keep 
pace  with  rising  costs — is  that  net  farm 
incomes  in  the  past  20  years  from  1947 
to  1967  is  down  5  percent,  and  that  in- 
cludes Government  payments  during 
that  period  of  time. 

The  combination  of  low  market  prices 
and  ever- increasing  costs  of  production, 
which  have  occurred  because  of  faulty 
policies  designed  in  Washington,  have 
put  our  farmers  in  a  cost-price  squeeze 
that  is  creating  a  profitless  enterprise. 

In  the  90th  Congress,  many  of  us  in- 
troduced dairy  import  legislation,  and 
the  whole  dairy  import  industry  got  be- 
hind the  measure.  Since  then,  over  200 
other  Members  of  this  body,  and  59 
Members  of  the  other  body  have  joined 
in  sponsoring  the  bill.  The  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation  has  played  a  key 
role  in  organizing  support  for  the  legisla- 
tion and  in  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  President  and  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  act  under  existing  authority. 
The  action  taken  in  July  1967  was  bene- 
ficial to  the  industrj',  but  not  enough. 

Even  now.  additional  commodities  are 
entering  the  United  States  through  the 
mechanism  of  modifications  in  container 
sizes  and  types.  Experience  in  controlling 
imports  under  .section  22  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  proves  conclusively 
that  new  legislation  is  badly  needed. 

Unless  this  legislation  is  passed,  the 
dairj-  industry  of  this  country  will  con- 
tinue to  be  severely  affected. 

Dairy  products  imports  are  increasing 
at  an  alarming  rate,  with  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  estimating  that 
in  1967  more  than  3.5  billion  pounds  of 
milk  equivalent  was  imported. 

The  quotas  presently  in  effect  are  not 
working.  For  example,  the  U.S.  quota  on 
butterfat-sugar  mixture  used  in  ice  cream 
applies  only  to  imports  containing  45 
percent  or  more  butterfat  and  25  percent 
or  more  .sugar.  Importers  have  only  to 
cut  these  ingredients  1  percent  below  the 
minimimis.  and  ship  in  unlimited  quanti- 
tie.s — which  they  are  doing. 

It  is  time  that  the  Congress  begins  to 
remember  the  forgotten  man  in  our 
economy.  Rural  fxjverty  is  equally  as 
great  as  urban  poverty,  but  it  is  not 
brought  about  in  the  rural  areas  from  a 
failure  to  work.  The  farmers  and  dairy- 
men of  this  coimtry  are  looking  to  this 
Congress  not  for  a  guaranteed  annual 
wage,  but  for  a  living  wage  for  the  fruits 
of  their  labors.  We  must  insure  no  less. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  a  dairyman,  but 
as  one  who  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
gaining  a  livelihood  from  the  soil  of  my 
own  land,  I  believe  that  I  bring  these 
thoughts  from  personal  experience.  We 
must  begin  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  farm- 
ers in  our  Nation,  if  we  are  to  remain  a 
nation  able  to  feed  ourselves  and  the 
starving  of  the  world.  To  ignore  these 
problems,  to  allow  our  farmers  to  be 
driven  off  the  land,  and  to  fail  to  act,  will 
result  in  this  great  country's  eventual 
downfall. 

Tliis  we  will  not,  and  cannot,  allow  to 
happen. 


June  17,  19r,H 

GUNS 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CAiJi>oainA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVE.^ 

Monday,  June  17,  1968 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  physi- 
cal assassins  and  character  assassin.^, 
and  the  latter  outnumbers  the  former  by 
a  high  mathematical  figure.  Mass  hy.<- 
teria  is  rampant  regarding  physical  a.s- 
sassins,  but  I  see  no  indignation  agatn.^t 
the  character  assassins,  whose  irresponsi- 
ble and  ignorant  reporting  is  a  proper 
subject  of  condemnation.  A  case  in  point 
is  Mr.  Paul  Coates.  columnist  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  who  engages  in  char- 
acter assassination  against  all  whom  ic 
dislikes,  and  his  hates  are  varied  and  nu- 
merous. I  think  I  should  put  the  record 
straight.  My  office  issued  a  release  to  the 
effect  that  I  was  flying  back  to  Wash- 
ington to  vote  on  the  omnibus  crime 
bill,  which  was  to  be  on  the  floor  the 
next  day.  I  felt  that  the  urgency  of  pa.ss- 
ing  the  anticrlme  bill  was  of  such  im- 
portance that  I  should  return  to  Wa.sl .  - 
ington  ahead  of  my  planned  schedule 

Some  rewrite  artist  gratuitously  added 
to  that  release  that  I  was  returning  to 
Washington  to  vote  against  the  gun  con- 
trol bill.  This  erroneous  rewrite  wa.s 
picked  up  by  Paul  Coates,  who  mali- 
ciously included  in  his  column  of  June 
12  the  following : 

Among  those  voting  against  the  Kennedy 
amendment  were  California's  Sen.  Decree 
Murphy,  and  Congressman  James  Utt  from 
Orange  County  who  said  of  gun  control  lec- 
islatlon:  "Such  a  scapegoat  will  not  solvp 
our  society's  breakdown."  Perhaps  you  might 
have  expected  such  a  remarkable  statement 
from  Utt. 

Now.  a  high  school  graduate  should 
know  that  the  Kennedy  amendment  was 
offered  in  the  Senate,  and  that  I,  a  Rep- 
resentative, have  no  vote  in  the  Senate. 
It  was  not  offered  in  the  House.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  column,  I  have  received  more 
hate  mail  than  at  any  time  during  rr.y 
tenure  of  office.  Coates  did  his  work  well. 
by  his  standards.  He  went  on  further  to 
misquote  me  on  some  other  matters 
which  are  of  little  consequence.  I  suggest 
that  the  President's  new  Crime  Commis- 
sion also  examine  the  modus  operandi  <  f 
character  assassination,  as  well  as  other 
crimes. 

The  anticrlme  bill  was  passed  in  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  368  to  17,  and  in  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  72  to  4. 1  voted  for  the 
bill,  as  was  the  purpose  of  my  early  re- 
turn to  Washington. 

This  anticrlme  bill  had  a  complete  tu!e 
on  State  firearms-control  assistance 
dealing  with  handguns,  and  penalties 
for  violations.  Some  20  pages  were  de- 
voted to  this  subject.  As  of  this  writing, 
the  omnibus  crime  bill  has  been  on  the 
President's  desk  for  a  week,  unsigned. 
Why  is  this  criticism  directed  at  me  in- 
stead of  the  President?  With  crime  run- 
ning rampant  in  the  streets,  this  legis- 
lation should,  and  could,  have  been  work- 
ing immediately  after  passing  the  House. 
but  the  President  has  been  so  busy  criti- 
cizing Congress  for  not  including  rifles 
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and  shotguns,  that  he  has  not  had  the 
inclination  to  sign  the  bill  into  law. 
According  to  Attorney  General  Clark : 
Each  year  6.500  murders,  43,000  aggravated 
assaults  and  60,000  robberies  are  committed 
with  firearms.  Each  day.  50  lives — more  than 
one  every  half-hour — are  destroyed  by  fire- 
arms. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  these  cases  the 
firearm  was  a  handgun.  And  the  gim- 
control  provision  of  the  omnibus  crime 
bill  passed  by  the  Congress  imposes  re- 
strictions on  the  shipment  of  handguns 
in  interstate  commerce.  I  believe  gun 
laws  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
individual  States  as  provided  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

California  has  one  of  the  strictest  gun 
laws  in  the  Nation — far  stricter  than 
the  Federal  law  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, as  far  as  handguns  are  concerned. 
Senator  Kennedy's  assassin  violated  sev- 
eral sections  of  our  California  law:  sec- 
tion 12021  prohibits  aliens  from  owning 
or  possessing  any  concealable  firearm. 
The  penalty  for  violation  is  up  to  15 
years  of  imprisonment.  Section  12022 
makes  it  a  crime,  punishable  by  5  to  10 
years  internment,  to  commit  a  felony 
while  armed  with  a  firearm  capable  of 
being  concealed.  Section  12025  makes  it 
a  misdemeanor  to  carry  a  concealed 
weapon  without  a  license.  Section  12031 
makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  carry  a 
loaded  firearm  in  a  public  place.  Section 
12072  prohibits  the  transfer  of  any  fire- 
arm that  might  be  concealed  to  any 
alien.  Furthermore,  the  licensing  provi- 
sions in  California  are  stringent.  In  or- 
der to  carry  a  concealed  firearm,  a  per- 
son must  have  a  permit,  .nd  this  can 
only  be  obtained  after  an  affirmative 
determination  by  the  local  law-enforce- 
ment officials  that  the  applicant  is  of 
good  moral  character,  and  after  the 
State  bureau  of  criminal  identification 
and  investigation  has  notified  the  local 
law-enforcement  officials  of  any  infor- 
mation it  has  in  its  possession  with  re- 
gard to  the  applicant. 

So  you  see,  this  strict  law  did  not  pre- 
vent a  heinous  crime. 

I  received  letters  that  say  that  the  ar- 
gument that  criminals  will  get  guns  re- 
gardless of  any  laws  is  a  spurious  one. 
Sirhan  Sirhan  got  one.  Pennsylvania's 
State  police  commander,  Lt.  Col.  Paul 
Rittelman,  says: 

The  criminal  will  get  hold  of  a  gun,  re- 
gardless of  any  laws  passed. 

Former  Washington.  B.C.,  Police  Chief 
Robert  Murray  says: 

A  criminal  who  wants  to  use  a  gun  will 
get  a  gun,  law  or  no  law. 

In  New  York  City,  which  also  has  one 
of  the  strictest  gun  control  laws  in  our 
Nation,  requiring  a  police  permit  to  pos- 
sess a  handgun  even  in  your  own  home, 
in  1966  not  one  of  that  city's  gun- 
involved  homicides  was  committed  by  a 
licensed  firearm.  The  criminals  still 
get  all  the  guns  they  need;  the  gun  laws 
disarm  only  their  potential  victims  and 
leave  a  fertile  field  for  gun  bootlegging. 

The  recent  crimes,  which  have  ter- 
rified our  citizenry  and  panicked  Con- 
gress, did  not  involve  guns.  They  in- 
volved gasoline-molotov  cocktails.  In 
1966,  there  were  3,243,370  serious  crimes 
committed  in  the  United  States;  fire- 
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arms  of  all  types  were  involved  in  only 
3.4  percent  of  these  crimes.  What  this 
means  is  that,  if  we  were  able  to  disarm 
everyone,  and  totally  eliminated  all 
firearms  from  our  society,  we  still  would 
have  96.6  percent  of  our  serious  crimes, 
not  including  the  massacre  on  the  high- 
ways by  drunken  drivers. 

It  is  a  false  notion  that  gim  laws  would 
significantly  reduce  crime.  They  never 
have.  Historically,  gun  laws  have  been 
misused  by  despots.  They  begin  with 
registration,  then  taxation,  then  con- 
fiscation. Then  a  disarmed  citizenry 
is  at  the  mercy  of  men  who  may  lack 
mercy.  Incidentally,  that  is  the  process 
that  was  followed  by  Castro. 

These  are  ♦he  reasons  that  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  of  our  country  wrote  into 
the  Bill  of  Rights: 

A  well  regulated  Militia,  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms  shall  not 
be  infringed. 

It  is  this  type  of  legislation,  which 
could  lead  to  confiscation  of  guns  and 
to  the  overthrow  of  our  Government, 
that  I  will  oppose. 


CAMPUS  AGITATORS 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  17.  1968 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation  have  been  shocked 
to  find  that  the  red  fiag  of  communism 
and  the  black  flag  of  anarchy  has  been 
raised  over  many  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  States  by 
students  dominated  by  an  organization 
calling  itself  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society.  Totally  alien  to  all  concepts  of 
American  principles  and  ideals  these 
student  demonstrations  have  been  paral- 
leled in  other  nations  where  radical  stu- 
dents and  nonstudent  mercenaries  have 
disrupted  educational  institutions  and 
have  sought  to  destroy  what  they  cannot 
re-create. 

Mr.  Richard  Starnes.  who  has  investi- 
gated this  threat  to  educational  institu- 
tions, has  written  two  articles  in  depth 
which  have  been  printed  in  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. The  articles  are  so  important  that  I 
am  bringing  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  by  making  them  a  part  of  these 
extensions  of  remarks.  Also  included  is 
the  editorial  comment  on  the  articles 
carried  in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
June  12,  1968: 

Campus  Agitators 

m  two  urtlcles  isee  Page  7)  Richard 
Starnes,  staff  reporter  for  The  Dally  News 
and  other  Scrlpps-Howard  newspapers,  has 
outlined  the  activities  and  the  objectives  of 
the  .so-called  "Student.s  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety." SDS  Is.  as  the  expre.sslon  goes,  way  out 
m  left  field.  To  say  the  least. 

The  ■^ctlvltles  are  cleiir.  This  small  but 
noisy  bunch  of  college  students,  ex-students 
and  non-students  has  stirred  up  or  had  .i 
hand  in  most  of  the  campus  riots  and  other 
turmoil  of  recent  years.  SDS  was  conspicuous 
m  the  Columbl.a  University  disturbances, 
which  were  among  the  worst. 

SDS  objectives  are  less  clear.  They  are.  In 
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fact,  deliberately  fuzzy,  if  indeed  there  are 
any  in  a  political  or  idealistic  sense.  But 
whatever  they  may  hope  to  accomplish,  they 
propose  to  do  it  by  destruction. 

There  Is  nothing  enlightening  or  construc- 
tive about  what  they  do.  They  seize  on  any 
convenient  gripe  to  start  a  ruckus.  They 
make  impossible  demands  of  university  iio- 
mlnlstrators.  Some  things  they  ask  may  be 
legitimate,  or  have  a  grain  of  validity.  But 
their  purpose  Is  not  to  gain  these  ends,  but 
to  disrupt,  to  tear  down.  And  they  are  skill- 
ful about  It. 

Moreover,  on  many  campuses,  they  get  some 
of  their  muscle  from  witless  faculty  members 
who  Join  their  fracases.  Professors  and  uni- 
versity Instructors  ought  to  be  leaders,  net 
followers.  They  ought  to  understiind  and  be 
able  to  help  adjust  legitimate  student  prob- 
lems. Instead  they  merely  go  mushtng  along 
with  the  mob. 

The  result  is  that  higher  education  now 
has  a  real  problem.  And  it  will  require  some 
stern  and  realistic  academic  leadership  to 
meet  It.  Read  Mr.  Starnes'  articles  and  see  for 
yourself. 

K  Product  of  Careful  Planning:  The  US. 

Campus  Riots  Didn't  Bloom  Overnight 
(By  Richard  Starnes) 

New  York.  June  12.— The  riotous  disorders 
that  swept  U.S.  college  campuses  this  spring 
did  not  come  Into  tumultuous  full  bloom 
overnight.  To  a  large  extent  they  were  the 
product  of  careful  planning  and  preparation 
by  a  hard-core  organization  of  young  radi- 
cals who  call  themselves  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society. 

The  quest  for  the  true  meaning  and  nature 
of  SDS  is  not  easy,  and  the  findings  are  not 
conclusive.  But  one  starting  place  is  a  double 
door,  unmarked,  the  glass  painted  over  In  a 
baleful  shade  of  waiting  room  green.  The 
door  Is  at  the  end  of  a  skein  of  side  street 
entrances,  jerky  elevators,  peeling  and  Ill-lit 
corridors  high  In  a  Federal  warehouse  build- 
ing In  Lower  Manhattan. 

Behind  the  door.  In  a  dusty,  book-Uttered 
loft,  Is  one  of  the  Government's  top  experts 
on  the  restive,  rebellious  student  new  left. 
He  knows  a  great  deal  about  the  new  left 
and  particularly  about  SDS.  Its  revolutionary 
spearhead.  But  what  neither  he  nor  any 
other  left-watcher  in  or  out  of  Government 
knows  with  any  degree  of  certainty  is  what 
SDS  really  stands  for.  how  big  It  Is!  what  Its 
goals  really  are,  who  Its  real  leaders  are,  where 
it  gets  Its  money  and  w^hether  U  is  seriously 
dedicated  to  overthrow  of  the  Government. 
"I  think  the  collapse  of  the  power  struc- 
ture Is  the  goal  of  SDS,"  the  expert,  who  must 
remain  anonymous,  says  uncertiilnly. 

"You  know.  In  the  Newark  riots  SDS  was 
there  They  had  been  working  In  the  Newark 
ghetto,  whipping  things  up.  When  the  riot 
started  one  of  them  (he  mentions  a  name, 
but  the  charge  remains  unproven)  was  right 
In  the  middle  of  it,  passing  out  something 
from  his  Volkswagen.  Later  In  that  same 
area,  there  were  firebomblngs." 

The  word  "something"  hangs  In  the  life- 
less air  of  the  room  leaving  one  to  wonder  if 
It  means  SDS  was  distributing  Molotov  cock- 
tails to  the  Newark  rioters. 

LUNATIC    JUKEBOX 

Some  distance  away  from  the  hidden  loft, 
in  a  bar  on  upper  Broadway,  not  far  from  the 
main  gate  of  beleaguered  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, a  member  of  the  SDS  national  leader- 
ship shouts  to  make  himself  heard  over  the 
din  of  200  students  accompanied  by  a  dirge 
out  of  a  lunatic  Jukebox 

Steve  Halllwell  (24,  graduate  student  in 
Russian  history,  from  Paterson.  N.J.)  grins 
and  wipes  droplets  of  beer  from  a  down- 
turned  red  moustache.  He  is  a  member  cf 
the  national  interim  committee  of  SDS. 
which  is  a  powerful  policy  making  organism 
in  the  deliberately  fuzzy  structure  of  the 
student  organization. 
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"We  have  a  great  deal  of  Idealism."  he  says, 
trying  to  explain  himself  to  a  reporter,  "but 
also  a  great  deal  of  fundamental  pesslml.sm 
about  changing  society.  But  It  is  intolerable 
to  live  the  way  we  are  being  asked  to  live." 

Intolerable  in  what  way? 

These  students  don't  wafiHe  like  minor  of- 
fice holders  when  they're  confronted  with 
specific  questions.  Steve  takes  a  sip  of  beer 
and  replies : 

"It's  intolerable  on  a  lot  of  levels.  The  ele- 
ments that  rule  this  country  have  created  a 
great  deal  of  surterlng  around  the  world.  For 
example,  as  a  clear  cut  consequence  of  Inter- 
national capitalism.  300  000  children  will  die 
of  starvation   this  year  in  Brazil." 

Ho-w.  the  reporter  persists,  is  American 
capitalism  or  the  .\merlcan  Establishment 
(to  use  a  term  much  esteemed  by  SDS  types) 
to  blame? 

Steve  patiently  explains:  "Control  of  their 
economy  means  control  of  their  social  insti- 
tutions. The  Iniernauonal  Monetary  Fund 
dictates  how  these  countries  can  run  them- 
selves. 

"Capitalism."  Steve  concludes  with  final- 
ity,   ■will  have  to  be  destroyed." 

Steve  and  his  colleagues  in  SDS  are  not 
numerous  rlewed  against  the  background  of 
six  million  American  college  students,  but 
their  powder  is  explosive  They  have  disrupted 
dozens  of  universities,  struck  and  closed 
Colianbia.  They  have  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  swirling  maelstrom  of  violence  that 
has  cut  like  a  knife  thru  the  fabric  of  Ameri- 
can society.  The  nation  s  bitter  division  that 
prompted  President  Johnson  to  announce 
his  retirement  is.  in  part,  their  handiwork. 

COMMUNIST    P.ARTY 

Like  the  Student  Non-violent  Co-ordinat- 
ing Committee  and  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBols 
Clubs  I  most  directly  dominated  by  the  Com- 
munity Party  of  the  student  action  groups) . 
SDS  has  shown  time  and  again  that  it  can 
make  some  of  Its  demands  stick.  It  will,  for 
example,  get  much  of  what  it  is  demanding 
from  the  shaken  administration  at  Colum- 
bia, Just  as  it  helped  win  the  ouster  of  Uni- 
versity of  California  President  Clark  Ken- 
in  the  Berkeley  riots  of  four  years  ago. 

Whether  or  not  SDS  has  (as  it  claims) 
30.000  students  "who  consider  themselves 
members."  the  organization  burns  like  a 
white  hot  coal  m  the  kindling  of  discontent 
that  exists  in  the  ranks  of  America's  embit- 
tered, alienated  young. 

In  the  United  SUtes,  as  In  France  and 
Germany,  student  political  action  can  no 
longer  be  brushed  aside  .as  the  vaporings  of 
an  aberrant  handful.  UndersUndlng  the 
students,  and  if  possible  reaching  an  accom- 
modation with  them,  is  one  of  the  most 
pressing  domestic  concerns  facing  the  nation 
today. 

Steve,  to  the  echoed  assent  of  three  other 
SDSers  at  the  table,  isn't  optimistic  that 
any  reapproachment  can  be  worked  out. 

"I  think  when  corporate  liberalism  real- 
izes that  the  student  and  black  rebellion  is 
a  real  threat,  then  there  is  going  to  be  a 
Fascist  government  In  the  United  States. 
They  know  the  only  way  they  can  preserve 
the  "existing  social  fabric  Is  by  military  or 
parliamentary  solutions." 

"Is  SDS  Marxist''"  3t«ve  shrugs  and  gives 
an  answer  that  Is  often  heard.  "The  question 
really  is  irrelevant.  Mar.xism  emerged  in  a 
wholly  different  set  of  circumstances  in  the 
mid- 19th  Century.  Everything  is  substan- 
tially different  now." 

"Will  we  assimilate  the  way  your  genera- 
tion dld^  Oh,  we  may  lose  a  few  along  the 
way.  but  we're  kind  of  like  the  '^Met  Cong — 
take  out  one  wave  and  another  one  springs 
up  right  behind.  They  try  to  make  us  ap- 
pear as  an  isolated  minority,  but  we're  not. 
Again  Uke  the  'Viet  Cong." 

SDSers  are  extravagant  In  their  admiration 
of  the  Viet  Cong.  "All  their  (the  govern- 
ment's) political  options  have  been  sealed 
off  by  Viet  Cong  successes,"  Steve  remarks 
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with  apparent  satisfaction.  "The  President 
has  no  more  control  over  the  military  than 
Mayor  (John  V.)  Lindsay  has  over  the  New 
York  Police." 

The  symbolic  heroes  of  the  New  Left  are 
Che  Guevara.  Fidel  Castro.  Mao  T^e-tung 
and  Ho  Chi  Minh.  In  the  SDS  Mornlngslde 
Heights  strike  headquarters,  posters  of  the 
slain  guerrilla  leader  proudly  proclaim;  "Che 
lives!" 

Of  the  targets  in  the  SDS  lexicon  of  vil- 
lainy— and  the  roster  includes  the  Estab 
Ushment,  the  power  structure,  the  military- 
industrial  complex,  the  CIA,  the  Pentagon, 
the  press — none  now  commands  quite  the 
level  of  SDS  vituperation  as  the  New  York 
City  Police  Force.  The  reason  is  the  heavy- 
handed  efficiency  ( or  brutality,  depending  on 
which  side  of  the  Establishment  you're  on) 
with  which  the  police  cleared  students  from 
the  buildings  they  occupied  at  Columbia 
during  a  seven  day  strike  last  month. 

SUBTLE,    ELUSIVE 

Like  everything  else  about  the  New  Left 
the  Columbia  strike  Is  subtle,  elusive  and 
difficult  to  underst.and.  The  bright  and  dl- 
alectlcally  nimble  members  of  SDS  custo- 
marily resort  to  such  ellptlcal  terms  as 
"participatory  democracy"  when  the  out- 
lander  asks  them  what  they  want  from  Co- 
lumbia. Reduced  to  such  terms  as  ordinary 
mortals  can  understand,  however,  this  really 
means  they  want  a  major  i  and  perhaps  deci- 
sive) voice  In  running  the  university. 

At  Columbia,  the  student  left  has  bitterly 
opposed  the  university's  links  with  the  In- 
stitute for  Defense  Analysis,  a  university- 
Government  orgatnsm  concerned  chiefly  with 
weapons  research.  ( Last  week  IDA  restruc- 
tured itself  so  that  its  members,  including 
Columbia  President  Grayson  Kirk,  hence- 
forth will  serve  IDA  as  individuals  rather 
than  as  representatives  of  their  schools. ) 

The  proximate  cause  of  the  Columbia 
strike,  however,  was  the  university's  at- 
tempt to  build  a  gymnasium  in  an  area  it 
owned  but  was  regarded  by  Negroes  as  their 
own  recreation  area.  The  gym  issue  crystal- 
Ized  student-community  opposition  to  Co- 
lumbia's expansion  program  in  Mornlngslde 
Heights.  Like  the  student  strike  that  led 
France  to  the  brink  of  civil  war,  the  riots  at 
Columbia  may  have  lasting  consequences 
reaching  far  beyond  the  academic  world. 


MOTION  TO   DELETE   FUNDS  FOR 
DICKEY -LINCOLN 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17,  1968 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
two  Congresses,  in  the  past  3  years,  the 
House  has  cast  four  rollcall  votes  against 
the  proposed  Dickey-Lincoln  power  proj- 
ect.   

Last  year  we  deleted  all  funds  for  its 
construction  planning  from  the  public 
works  appropriations  bill.  By  our  votes 
we  directed  that  all  planning  on  this  ob- 
solete powerplant  be  terminated. 

Notwithstanding,  a  request  for  funds 
needed  to  bring  this  discarded  project 
back  to  life  has  been  included  in  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill  for  1969 — 
scheduled  to  come  before  the  House  Wed- 
nesday. June  19. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  when 
that  bill  is  before  the  House,  I  will  move 
to  delete  the  entire  appropriation  of 
S67 1.000  requested  to  resume  construc- 
tion planning  of  Dickey-Lincoln. 
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I  believe  the  membership  is  familiar 
with  the  infirmities  of  Dickey-Lincoln.  It 
was  bad  in  the  past,  it  is  worse  today.  Its 
staggering  cost  has  gone  up  to  a  level  we 
now  know  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $500 
million. 

Dickey-Lincoln  is  rejected  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  New  England 
delegation  because  it  could  only  provide 
us  with  high-cost   power. 

I  trust  it  will  again  be  rejected  by  the 
House. 


THE  VULNERABLE  RUSSIANS  AND 
COLD  WAR  VICTORY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  17,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  Americans,  intellectuals  a.^; 
well  as  others,  seem  to  believe  that  the 
cold  war  is  nearing  an  end  or  has  already 
ended.  The  facts  of  Moscow's  operations 
in  Asia,  its  consistent  anti-American 
broadcasts,  its  subversive  activities  in  the 
Middle  East,  Western  Europe.  Latin 
America,  and  on  our  own  terrain  do  not 
seem  to  impress  them.  There  can  be  no 
better  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of 
Moscow's  deceptive  peaceful  coexistence 
policy  than  this.  They  represent  the  in- 
tended product  of  this  strategic  policy. 

That  the  cold  war  is  far  from  over — in- 
deed, it  has  assumed  a  more  subtle  and 
dangerous  character  than  ever  before — 
is  one  of  the  chief  theses  in  the  current 
work,  "The  Vulnerable  Russians."  Au- 
thored by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of 
Georgetown  University,  the  book  provides 
the  necessai-y  background  to  the  present, 
winning  strategy  of  the  Soviet  Russian 
totalitarians. 

The  work  is  now  available  at  the 
GeorgetowTi  University  Bookstore,  White 
Gravenor,  Georgetown  University.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  However,  some  excerpts  from 
the  book  will  give  the  reader  an  indica- 
tion of  the  novel  nature  of  the  work. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

A  Policy  of  Cold  War  Victory 

"A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand. 

— -Aer.^ham  Lincoln. 

Properly  applied  in  our  time  to  the  world 
at  large,  these  words  of  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator have  more  profound  and  extensive 
meaning  for  humanity  than  they  did  in  his 
time.  And  where  a  house  divided  against  it- 
self "cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave 
and  half  free,"  the  present  division  of  the 
world  between  the  Red  Empire  and  the  In- 
dependent Nations  points  to  an  inevitable 
resolution  that  may  be  cast  either  in  arm.ed 
conflict  or  psychopolitical  action.  The  theme 
developed  throughout  this  book  stresses  the 
latter,  points  out  just  some  of  the  oppor- 
tunities we  can  realistically  avail  ourselves 
of,  and  Indicates  how  fixed  and  ground- 
less preconceptions,  rooted  in  antiquated 
thought,  blind  us  to  these  and  numerous 
other  opportunities  for  successful  psycho- 
political  action  and  thus  Cold  War  victory. 
«  •  *  •  • 

Time  favors  the  Soviet  Russian  and  Red 
Chinese  Imperlo-colonlallsts,  not  the  world's 
exponents  of  democratic  freedom.  Time  for 
economic  acceleration,  also  time  for  further 
nuclear    development,    perhaps    a    scientific 
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breakthrough,  and  anti-missile  defense,  and 
certainly  time  for  methodical  subversion  and 
psycho-polltlcal  preparations — all  these  de- 
velopments require  time  and  In  time  will 
produce  further  Red  takeovers.  On  our  side 
it,  is  well  to  recall  that  cultural  exchange, 
trade,  diplomatic  acquiescence,  self-imposed 
restraints  on  military,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal power,  and  other  measures  of  peace- 
building  were  applied  m  even  greater  degree 
to  the  German,  Italian,  uiid  Japanese  totali- 
tarians, uiid  they  failed. 

»  •  •  •  • 

In  a  politically  contrived  address  on  im- 
proving relations  with  Eastern  Europe.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  placed  favorable  emphasis  on 
a  number  of  factors  which  will  ine\itably  in- 
tensify this  disadvantage  and  thus  repeat 
tlie  grave  errors  of  only  thirty  years  ago. 
The  first  and  most  significant  is  the  conti- 
nuity of  U.S.  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 
•  Under  the  last  lour  Presidents  our  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  !ias  been  the  same," 
he  said  approvingly.  Rel.ile  this  policy  to 
demonstrative  facts,  particularly  the  grossly 
disproportionate  growth  in  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  USSR,  and  there  is  every  em- 
pirical reason'  to  demand  a  necessary  change 
in  this  misleading  policy. 

•  *  •  •  • 
Most  noteworthy  was  Senator  Pulbrlght's 

endorsement  of  this  presidential  address. 
The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, who  also  is  under  the  illusion  that 
the  USSR  is  a  "nation."  could  hardly  re- 
strain his  delight  in  blessing  the  address 
and  m  quoting  from  the  President's  previous 
Idaho  Falls  speech  where  Johnson  under- 
scored the  neci  for  "cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
ilie  benefits  of  such  cooperation,  the  whole 
world  would  share  and  so.  I  think,  would 
both  nations."  Could  you  have  visualized 
The  United  States  "cooperating"  with  Nazi 
Germany  or  Imperial  Japan,  powers  that 
were  not  as  dangerous  and  Insidiotis  as  the 
Russian  apparatus  is?  Then,  too.  what  are  we 
to  "cooperate"  in'.^  There  is  little  or  nothing 
for  us  to  gain  from  the  Russian  copvists,  but 
there  are  immensities  of  knowledge,  skills, 
and  technology  they  stand  to  gain  from  us. 

•  •  «  *  « 

It  is  startling,  indeed,  how  little  perspec- 
tive has  been  sho-wn  regarding  this  virtually 
pro-Russian  policy,  whose  roots  really  extend 
back  to  President  Woodrow  Wilson.  One 
should  Judge  any  policy,  whether  it's  based 
on  false  assumptions  and  loose  principles  or 
laot,  by  Its  concrete  results.  This  Is  the  only 
final  and  rational  approach  to  a  critical 
evaluation  of  any  policy.  To  laud  the  con- 
tinuity of  a  policy  that  has  already  led  to 
heavy  losses  for  freedom  borders  on  the  ir- 
rational. By  the  record  we  have  nothing  to 
t.ike  pride  In  our  insular  policy  toward  the 
USSR. 

Just  consider  a  few  highlights  of  this  rec- 
ord. The  spectacular  expansion  of  the  Soviet 
Russian  Empire — from  the  Russian  Soviet 
Federative  Socialist  Republic  to  the  USSR  to 
the  Danube,  the  Pacific,  and  Cuba — within 
the  brief  span  of  50  years  and  with  patently 
inferior  resources,  is  a  hallmark  of  political 
art  and  genius,  regardless  of  its  immoral 
qualities.  Fifty  years  are  but  a  second  In  his- 
torical time;  quite  objectively,  the  empire- 
ii;:lldlng  achievements  of  the  Russian  total- 
itarians must  be  given  due  and  full  credit, 
.igaln  despite  their  brutal  and  unethical 
aspects. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  this  broad  perspective,  the  original  Wll- 
.-onian  error  was  compounded  and  added  to 
by  the  U.S.  economic  contributions  to  the 
•rowth  of  the  Soviet  Russian  Empire  (now  In 
the  form  of  the  USSR,  1920's-40's) ,  America's 
fliplomatlc  recognition  of  this  empire-state, 
Roosevelt's  unconditional  support  of  the  ty- 
rannical empire  during  World  War  II,  and 
his  naive  trust  In  Russian  words  at  Yalta  and 
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Teheran.  Few  Americans  appreciate  the  In- 
calculable assistance  provided  by  American 
capital,  skill,  and  technology  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  industrial  foundations  of  the  pres- 
ent chief  enemy.  Today,  self-seeking  inter- 
ests are  once  again  clamoring  for  liberal  trade 
with  "Russia"  and  the  Red  Empire,  which  in 
the  nature  of  things  can  only  mean  more 
efficient  technology  for  the  totalitarians  to 
pursue  more  effectively  their  Cold  War  ag- 
gressions on  all  continents  of  the  Free  World 
•  •  •  •  • 

Those  who  argue  for  the  recognition  of 
the  Red  totalitarians  in  Pelplng  and  else- 
where in  the  empire,  might  do  well  to  re- 
view the  deception  and  adverse  results  of 
our  earlier  diplomatic  recognition  of  the 
Russian  totalitarians.  Progrecsive  humanlz.i- 
tlon  and  genuine  peaceful  relations,  not 
to  speak  of  opportunities  for  expanded  free- 
dom, were  the  lost  objectives  of  that  ven- 
ture. The  1933  step  broadened  the  field  for 
Moscow's  Cold  War  operations  against  the 
U.S.  Moreover,  the  cruel  inspects  of  humani- 
tarian America  recognizing  the  USSR  while 
millions  of  Ukrainians,  Cossacks,  North 
Caucasians  and  others  were  starving  and  dy- 
ing in  a  massive  Russian  man-made  famine 
was  uf  no  ct)ncern  to  those  bent  on  honoring 
the  world's  outstanding  genoclsts.  How  fool- 
ishly we  sqiiander  the  vises  and  pov;er  of 
diplomatic  recognition  was  again  demon- 
strated in  October.  1956.  when  the  occasion 
of  the  Hungarian  Revolution  called  for  a 
strategic  withdrawal  of  such  recogiutlon 
from  the  USSR. 

•  •  •  .  • 

Clearly.  Roosevelt's  errors  formed  the 
second  colossal,  political  blunder  in  this 
century.  They  opened  up  the  dikes  for  the 
third  wave  of  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo-colo- 
nialism.  the  two  preceding  ones  being  the 
1918-'22  and  1939-40  periods.  The  conquest  of 
Central  Europe,  mainland  China.  North 
Korea  and  others  are  traceable  to  this 
egregious  blunder.  You  will  recall  from  an 
earlier  chapter,  as  Anthony  Eden  plainly 
shows  in  his  memoirs,  the  very  first  thing 
that  troubled  Stalin  was  the  allied  attitude 
toward  the  captive  non-Russian  nations  in 
the  USSR!  In  the  chapter  appropriately 
titled  "The  Bear."  Stalin  is  quoted  as  saying, 
"If  you  say  that,  you  might  well  say  tomor- 
row that  you  do  not  recognize  the  Ukraine 
as  forming  part  of  the  U.S.SR."  To  which 
Eden  replied.  "That  is  a  complete  misunder- 
standing of  the  position.  It  Is  only  changes 
from  the  pre-war  frontiers  that  we  do  not 
recognize." 

•  «  •  •  * 

Almost  in  the  nature  of  a  political  cycle 
repeating  itself  after  a  generation,  measures 
being  considered  today  are  once  again  plac- 
ing us  on  the  brink  of  re-commlttlng  past 
errors.  The  whole  Illusory  concept  of  "de- 
tente with  Russia."  the  U.S. -USSR  Consular 
Convention,  increased  trade  with  the  em- 
pire-state, and  notions  of  an  alliance  with 
"Russia"  against  Red  China  are  based  on  the 
false  assumptions  and  preconceptions  under- 
lying the  continuity  of  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
tJSSR.  Tliese  and  other  facets  of  the  mld- 
60's  Grand  Illusion  are  argued  for  on  the 
basis  of  "changes  sweeping  Eastern  Europe." 
but  few  bother  to  distinguish  logically  be- 
tween .substantial  and  accidental  changes, 
between  those  leading  to  the  elimination  of 
Communist  Party  monopolies,  which  are  not 
at  all  evident,  and  those  actually  strengthen- 
ing the  Red  states  under  these  political  mo- 
nopolies, which  are  quite  abundant.  The  pres- 
ence of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  current  pic- 
ture is  extraneous  to  the  issue  at  hand  and 
cannot  logically  be  introduced  as  a  basis 
of  rationalization  for  perpetuating  old  myths. 

•  •  •  *  • 

Simple  as  it  may  seem,  the  chief  key  to 
peace,  victory  and  freedom  is  a  principled 
and  rational  policy  toward  the  USSR  The 
major  source  of  trouble  and  threat  to  the 
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peace  of  the  world  is  not  Pelplng.  Havana, 
Hanoi.  Cairo  and  what  have  you,  but  solely 
and  exclusively  Moscow.  A  bit  of  reflection 
will  show  that  the  prime  and  determining 
power  base  of  the  Red  Empire  is  Moscow's 
inner  empire,  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  In  ulti- 
mate terms  of  distributed  power  the  rest  of 
the  empire,  including  mainland  China,  de- 
pends for  its  survival  upon  this  base.  The 
USSR  stands  In  the  same  relation  to  the 
entire  Red  Empire  as  the  United  Stntes  does 
to  the  Independent  Nations;  the  collapse  of 
either  would  mean  the  collapse  of  its  respec- 
tive field.  Nevertheless,  this  power  center  is 
so  profoundly  fraught  with  vulnerabilities 
that  a  sane  policy  toward  the  USSR  could 
insure  an  essential  surcease  in  Russian  Cold 
War  aggression  in  the  Free  World,  a  drastic 
weakening  of  the  total  empire  Itself,  and 
paramount  strides  in  the  direction  of  world 
peace  and  freedom. 

•  •  •  »  • 

For  the  past  two  decades  comedy  and 
tragedy  have  marked  the  discussions,  for- 
mulation, and  effects  surrounding  general 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  tragedy  has  been  In 
its  effects,  as  seen  in  Korea,  scandalously 
in  Viet  Nam,  and  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, where  unnecessary  exi>enditure  of  Amer- 
ican lives  took  place  in  situations  that  could 
have  been  prevented  In  this  respect,  there 
will  be  more  Koreas,  Viet  Nams,  and  Do- 
minican Republics  if  we  fall  to  change  owr 
policy.  Curious,  Isn't  it,  that  Russian  lives 
are  not  as  freely  spent  in  diverse  parts  of 
the  world?  Nor  will  they  be,  so  long  us  the 
old  Russian  borderlands  policy  in  its  modern 
Red  version  of  Communist  Party  transmis- 
sion belts  continues  to  succeed. 

«  •  •  •  • 

The  verbal  parade  has  Included  "contain- 
ment." "liberation."'  "peaceful  liberation," 
•"containment  without  isolation.  "  "massive 
retaliation.  "  peaceful  coexistence,"  "the 
Geneva  spirit."  "competitive  coexistence." 
'"mutual  deterrence."  "evolution,"  "escala- 
tion," "dl.sengagement."  "bridges  of  under- 
standing," "competitive  engagement,"  'co- 
engagemeiit"  and  many  other  scintillating 
terms.  What  the  semantic  mill  will  disgorge 
tomorrow  is  anyone's  guess  Similar  to  the 
annual  dress  fashion  or  auto  shows,  old  ideas 
evidently  require  new  verbal  dresses  and 
bodies.  But  whatever  the  dress  or  body  the 
basic  structure  of  ideas  has  remained  the 
same.  Tills  has  been  so  true  for  our  "chang- 
ing world."  our  "nuclear  age,"  our  'new  hori- 
zons"; as  though  all  of  the  past  has  been 
static. 

•  •  •  •  • 

■What  are  the  prospects  for  liberating  the 
captive  nations  not  only  In  Eastern  Europe 
but  also  in  the  Red  Empire  as  a  whole — 
and  without  precipitating  a  global  holo- 
caust? Tliough  time  is  steadily  running  out, 
the  prospects  nevertheless  are  still  bright. 
There  can  be  numerotis  opportunities  for  us 
if  we  exert  the  knowledge,  understanding, 
win,  and  courageous  determination  to  plan 
for  them  and  to  Implement  accordingly.  The 
situation  calls  for  a  different  ty{>e  of  lead- 
ership than  what  we  have  been  getting.  Be- 
cause of  our  unpreparedness  to  .seize  upon 
fortuitous  opportunities,  we  missed  the  boat. 
for  example,  during  the  spectacular  Hungar- 
ian Re.Dlution.  The  agent  of  freedom.  Oleg 
Penkovsky,  who  largely  penned  the  now 
famous  volume.  The  Penkovsky  Papers,  was 
not  wrong  in  .^ayine  that  the  Russian  Gen- 
eral Staff  had  opposed  the  "Khrushchev  .id- 
venture"  In  Hungary  and  that  If  "the  West 
had  slapped  Khrushchev  do"wn  hard  then, 
he  would  not  be  in  power  today  and  all  of 
Eastern  Europe  could  be  free."  From  the 
viewpoint  of  Ideological  considerations.  It  Is 
Interesting  that  the  former  Russian  leader, 
aided  by  the  West's  ineptitude,  rationalized 
his  delayed  action  on  the  basis  of  Tsar 
Nicholas  I'B  intervention  in  the  Hungarian 
Revolution  of  1848. 
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Ab  we  saw  earlier.  Russian  eoW  war  ac- 
tivity la  not  new;  It  waa  an  essential  In- 
stitution of  the  White  Tsars  as  It  ha«  been 
and  Is  now  of  the  Red  Tsars,  The  fact  that 
the  Bear  on  strategic  occaalons  crlee  "peace" 
doesn't  mean  Its  forthcoming.  It  would  do 
mo«t  of  us  well  to  re-road  Rudyard  Kipling's 
poem  about  the  bear  that  walks  like  a  man: 

"When  he  stands  up  as  If  pleading,  in  waver- 
ing, man-brute  guise; 

When  he  veils  the  hate  and  cunning  In  his 
little  swinish  eyes; 

When  he  shows  as  seeking  quarters,  with 
paws  like  hands  In  prayer, 

That  Is  the  time  of  peril — the  time  of  the 
Truce  of  the  Bear!" 

•  •  •  •  • 
The   very   nature   of   the   Soviet   Russian 

menace  predetermines  the  choice  of  either 
victory  or  defeat.  Its  victims  amply  attest  to 
this  truth,  and  its  own  oft-repeated  deter- 
mination to  win  is  enough  to  pre-judge  our 
resolution  to  do  likewise.  By  the  third  prop- 
osition it  follows  that  for  survival  as  a 
nation  we  must  logically  seek  positive  victory 
In  the  Cold  War.  i  e.,  net  balance  gain.  or. 
barring  last-minute  recourse  to  military 
arms  and  the  likelihood  of  a  hot  global  war. 
be  ready  in  time  to  surrender  even  in  a 
state  of  Ignoble  compromise  to  the  enemy. 
To  read  the  words  of  the  Secretary  of  State— 
"Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  some  of 
thoee  who  talk  about  a  'no  win'  policy  want 
to  participate  in  a  hydrogen  war"— one  can- 
not but  wonder  about  the  deep  impression 
created  by  Moscow's  propaganda  machine 
and  Its  coexistence  or  co-destruction  myth 
on  minds  in  this  country.  The  posibillty  of 
such  a  war  scarcely  inhibits  Red  Cold  War 
strategy  and  tactics  throughout  the  world. 

•  •  «  «  • 

Knowing  that  this  is  a  war.  albeit  a  Cold 
War  with  the  main  adversary.  If  we  are  not 
dedicated  to  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  then 
It  obviously  follows  that  we  are  prone  to 
compromise  ourselves  morally  and  politically. 
Logically,  there  is  no  middle  ground.  We  are 
fooling  ourselves  to  believe  otherwise,  and 
the  Maglnot  Wall  of  patched-up  contain- 
ment won't  protect  otir  fooleries.  We  have 
already  developed  a  sense  of  compromise  in 
our  willingness  by  omission  of  deed  to  accept 
the  status  quo  of  slavery  in  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world,  praying  that  "evolution" 
(selective  or  random^,  no  one  knows)  will 
somehow  set  things  aright.  By  this  we  wish- 
fully look  for  peace  where  there  can  be  no 
peace.  And  as  this  inclination  deepens,  we 
shall  continue  to  compromise  more  and  more 
vmtll  the  only  alternative  will  be  "I'd  rather 
be  dead  than  Red"  or  "I'd  rather  be  Red 
than  dead."  depending  on  one's  patriotic  or 
cowardly  proclivities.  The  policy  of  un- 
finished liberation  offers  the  choice  of  being 
both  alive  and  free. 

•  •  «  •  • 

At  the  beginning  of  the  50's  we  hid  behind 
the  fact  that  we  had  a  distinct  superiority 
In  arms.  We  spoke  effusively  of  physical  de- 
terrence, the  great  deterrence  against  the 
Soviet  Russian  wave  of  the  future.  It  was 
a  plain  fact  that  we  had  overwhelming  ma- 
terial superiority:  It  was  also  plain  that  we 
squandered  its  uses  in  the  Cold  War  because 
of  a  lack  of  understanding,  timidity,  and 
short  vision.  Since  the  sputniks.  ICBM's  and 
so  forth  the  deterrence  has  become  "mutual." 
Regardless  of  a  3:1  ICBM  ratio  in  our  favor 
now — through  a  more  accurate,  a  far  lower 
ratio  embraces  also  total  megatonnage, 
IRBM's,  SLM's,  space  weapons,  and  strategic 
bombers — there  has  been  a  relative  decline 
in  our  power  of  overall  physical  deterrence 
which  has  shifted  the  power  play  to  other 
elements  in  the  psycho-political  warfare  ar- 
senal. Unquestionably,  the  arms  raie  will 
continue  with  Inevitable  Soviet  Russian  su- 
periority in  some  lines  of  weaponry,  particu- 
larly antl-mlssUe  mlssllry  and  all  its  obvious 
Implications. 

•  •  •  •  • 
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An  Integral  part  of  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo- 
colonlallsm  is  its  International  conspiracy 
under  the  guise  of  Communism  and  the 
Communist  Parties  network.  We  mustn't 
overlook  nor  depreciate  this  fact  despite  Mos- 
cow's "peaceful  coexistence"  pretensions. 
The  undercurrent  of  international  conspiracy 
continues  unremittingly,  for  investment  pur- 
poses if  nothing  else.  Multl-bllllons  of  rubles 
haven't  been  spent  for  fun  to  train  profes- 
sional revolutionaries  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  prepare  "sleepers"  and  potential 
assassins  on  every  continent,  and  provide  un- 
limited facilities  for  the  Day  as  determined 
by  conditions  and  chance.  Moscow  persist- 
ently plans  for  political  and  violent  sabotage 
at  the  appropriate  moment.  Spawning  a  net- 
work of  subversion,  conspiracy,  disloyalty, 
espionage,  and  sabotage  has  been  a  tradi- 
tional Russian  stock  in  trade  both  in  times 
of  so-called  peace  and  a  hot  war.  Based  on 
the  old  dlvlde-and-conquer  principle,  opera- 
tives in  the  network  are  the  cadres  forming 
the  enemy  from  within,  and  within  the 
United  States  they  are  operating  as  already 
shown  in  several  dress  rehearsals  featuring 
civil  rights  and  Viet  Nam  war  dissent. 
«  «  •  «  • 

Briefly,  then,  when  one  reflects  on  these 
five  factors  pinned  to  our  present  policy  of 
patched-up  containment,  one  cannot  but  ar- 
rive at  the  conclusion  that  two  real  frighten- 
ing pwssibllities  will  face  us  in  time.  One  is 
for  the  United  States  to  suffer  military  defeat, 
given  a  peculiar  complex  of  events  and  situa- 
tions. But  this  will  be  unlikely  as  long  as  we 
maintain  our  uninhibited  progress  in  military 
technology,  and  the  passage  of  the  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty  does  not  eventuate  into  a 
fatal  mistake.  The  other  possibility,  the  much 
more  likely,  is  a  progressive,  psycho-political 
Isolation  resulting  from  successful  Red  take- 
overs, and  this.  too.  would  spell  disastrous 
defeat.  The  Common  Market  in  Europe,  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  in  Latin  America  and 
several  other  similar  developments  in  the 
Free  World  are  no  guarantees  against  this 
possible  outcome.  In  fact,  they  engender  ten- 
dencies of  euphoria,  apathy,  indifference,  and 
eroded  vigilance  that  could  accelerate  It. 

•  •  •  •  « 

Background  of  Thought 
Despite  Mr.  Rusk's  mistaken  belief,  there  is 
a  rich  background  of  thought  on  the  policy 
of  unfinished  liberation.  What  it  is,  what  It 
calls  for.  and  how  to  do  it  are  incorporated 
in  this  literature.  There  is  no  excuse  for  not 
knowing  it.  There  is  every  reason  to  become 
familiar  with  it  now  because  once  the  present 
phase  of  appeasing  the  Russians  is  over,  with 
of  course  a  price  to  pay  for  our  lack  of  real 
leadership,  the  liberation  policy  will  be  our 
only  alternative.  Those  responsible  for  our 
present  errors  of  both  commission  and  omis- 
sion will  be  written  off.  and  self-legitimations 
In  the  name  of  having  pursued  "peace"  will 
be  found  groundless.  Lost  time,  repeated  er- 
rors and  blunderous  assists  to  the  Red  Em- 
pire cannot  be  whitewashed  by  mere  "peace" 
utterances. 

*  •  <  •  • 

In  the  period  of  1952-54  much  was  written 
and  discussed  about  the  policy  of  liberation. 
Months  before  John  Foster  Dulles'  article  on 
liberation  appeared  In  Life  magazine  In  May, 
1952.  this  writer  had  prepared  for  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  tracts  on 
liberation  which  were  later  distributed  at 
the  Republican  Convention  in  Chicago  and 
during  the  subsequent  campaign.  Although 
much  utterance  was  given  to  the  new  policy, 
it  became  apparent  that  very  few.  even  at 
the  highest  echelon,  grasped  Its  essence  and 
ramifications.  General  Elsenhower  spoke  In 
terms  which  are  applicable  to  our  present 
deteriorated  situation.  "Our  determination." 
he  said,  "must  go  beyond  the  negative  con- 
cept of  containment  to  the  positive  concept 
of  expanding  by  peaceful  means  the  areas  of 
freedom.  If  ♦his  is  not  done,  we  will  once 
again  find  ourselves  at  war.  It  must  be  done. 
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It  can  be  done."  Because  of  what  had  not 
been  done,  we  were  already  in  a  war  when 
these  words  were  uttered.  For  the  same  rea- 
son a  little  over  a  decade  later  we  found  our- 
selves In  another  war.  And  there  still  will  be 
additional  hot  wars  If  we  fearfully  cling  to 
simple  but  negative  containment. 

•  •  «  «  • 

Before  it  will  be  too  late,  by  then  most  win 
have  learned  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  .i 
hot  global  war  Is  to  win  the  Cold  War.  Con- 
trary to  the  notions  of  some  writers,  thev 
win  have  understood  that  the  liberation  pol- 
icy never  theoretically  rejected  the  concept 
of  containment.  It  is  necessarily  founded 
on  containment,  though  its  advocates  have 
consistently  pointed  out  the  Inherent  in- 
sufficiency of  containment  and  the  need  for 
Its  reinforcement  through  liberation.  Events 
have  proven  them  right  as  we  witness  tlip 
Red  totalltarlans  leaping  over  the  Magino* 
containment  wall  into  the  Middle  East.  Cuba. 
Latin  America.  Africa  and  elsewhere.  Simpl. 
containment  now  Is  a  badly  patched-up  af- 
fair, and  the  coarse  and  unsophisticated 
last-minute  resort  to  U.S.  military  assistance 
as  in  Viet  Nam.  will  inevitably  and  rightlv 
tax  the  good  patience  of  the  American  public 
Itself.  And  lastly.  In  sharp  contrast  to  our 
present  policy  of  "building  bridges  of  under- 
standing," in  itself  a  desperate  variant  of 
crumbled  containment,  the  liberation  policy 
is  firmly  oriented  toward  the  revolutionary 
aspirations  of  the  captive  nations  and  hit 
the  further  strengthening  and  entrenchment 
of  totalitarian  Red  regimes  which,  in  effect 
the  hopeless  Johnsonian  policy  sponsors. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Some  flexible  lii^es  of  implementation 

It  is  always  a  source  of  amusement  in  .mv 
discussion  of  this  subject  to  be  asked  "Yr-:. 
what  can  be  done  about  liberating  the  cap- 
tive peoples?"  As  a  pharmacist  preparinir 
pills  in  a  drug  store  for  the  remedy  of  . 
lingering  condition,  you're  supposed  to  otlor 
quickie  formulae  and  solutions.  There  are 
none,  no  more  than  can  be  found  in  anv 
process  of  human  action.  As  there  are  no 
short  cuts  to  learning  and  living,  so  thcrp 
are  no  short  cuts  in  liberating  and  enlarg- 
ing the  environment  of  world  freedom.  In 
both,  expressed  principles,  definite  goals. 
methodical  planning,  and  resolute  action  are 
the  Interrelated  ingredients  of  success.  The 
policy  of  unfinished  liberation  demand 
these  ingredients  and  at  the  same  time.  :ii 
contrast  to  mere  containment,  offers  the 
widest  latitude  for  flexibility.  Initiative,  and 
creative  imagination,  traits  which  are  in 
keeping  with  our  American  tradition. 
»  •  ■  •  • 

In  outline  form  here,  the  policy  of  un- 
finished liberation  is  structured  by  all  o: 
these  elements.  Its  firm  principles  are  those 
enshrined  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence itself:  national  self-determination  and 
independence,  religious  freedom,  personal 
liberty  under  Just  law,  and  individual  free- 
dom of  speech,  economic  Investment,  asso- 
ciation, and  representation.  Moral  and  po- 
litical responsibility  grafted  in  Justice  is  ..t 
the  base  of  each  principle.  Almost  prede- 
termined by  these  principles  are  the  follow- 
ing fixed  goals:  the  universalizatlon  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  liberatio;: 
of  the  captive  nations,  national  independen" 
states,  the  encouragement  of  regional  coop- 
eration in  whatever  suitable  form,  and  . 
genuine  United  Nations  of  free  nations.  Th" 
realization  of  these  goals  would  mean  tlie 
end  of  all  imperlo-colonialist  systems  and 
with  this,  probably  the  end  of  any  major 
threat  to  world  peace.  Certainly  the  free- 
dom and  security  of  the  United  States  would 
be  guaranteed  for  the  long  future. 
*  •  «  •  • 

Finally,  In  the  Implementation  of  the  pol- 
icy a  whole  spectrum  of  operational  devices 
already  exists  and,  as  pointed  out  abc  e. 
would  be  used  prudently  but  with  a  dedi- 
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cated  commitment  to  win.  The  usual  super- 
ilclal  arguments  about  precipitating  "pre- 
mature revolutions."  escalating  into  a  hot 
global  war.  and  being  unable  to  help  Hun- 
gary are  well  taken  account  of.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  rebut  each  of  these.  The  first  two 
point  up  the  contradictions  inherent  in  the 
narrow  policy  of  patched-up  containment, 
which  really  has  not  contained  the  aggres- 
sive influences  of  imperialist  Russia,  The 
general  c,ounterargument  to  all  of  them  is 
that  without  careful  cold  war  planning  and 
execution  over  the  years  you  can  scarcely 
expect  A  minimization  of  risks  in  a  contin- 
gent world  which  is  becoming  Increasingly 
fr.iiight  with  risks,  the  greatest  being  the 
risk  of  losing  our  independence. 

•  •  »  •  • 
Insurance  against  a  hot  global  war 

Now,  would  this  course  of  psycho-pwlltlcal 
.-iction  lead  to  thermonuclear  war?  No.  In- 
deed, it  Is  the  best  insurance  against  a  hot 
global  war.  In  the  50's.  when  we  enjoyed 
clear-cut  atomic  monopoly  and  air  suprem- 
acy, opponents  said  such  action  would  lead 
tip  war:  mind  you.  while  the  Korean  War 
was  in  vogue.  Now  in  the  60's.  with  the 
enemy  a  member  of  the  nuclear  club  and 
it.s  empire  more  extended,  the  same  short- 
siiiited  opponents  say  the  same  thing.  They 
ii:fer  nothing  new  and  urge  us  to  sit  tight 
on  the  self-oontradlctlons  of  patched-up 
containment. 

•  •  ♦  " 

It  must  take  some  "blinders"  and  lack  of 
realism  to  recreate  an  empire  and  extend  It 
with  relatively  Inferior  resources  within  the 
short  span  of  50  years,  and  in  the  process  rob 
atomic  secrets  from  an  "ally,"  bamboozle  it 
With  nuclearistlc  fear,  contest  the  most  pow- 
erful nation  in  space  and  power  gaining,  as  In 
Caba.  Eind  threaten  its  whole  security  with 
increasing  success  in  Asia,  the  Middle  East, 
.Africa,  and  Latin  America.  What  all  this  has 
to  do  with  "Marxist-Leninist  Ideology."  only 
the  Senator  can  tell,  and  perhaps  also  acad- 
emicians who  like  to  read  Lenin's  Imperial- 
ism into  these  real  developments:  they  have 
everything  to  do  with  500  years  of  Russian 
empire-buUdlng  experience  and  wisdom  in 
psycho-poUtlcal  warfare.  By  all  essential  evi- 
dence the  "blinders"  rest  on  the  eyes  of 
those  lauding  the  continuity  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  the  USSR,  naively  seeking  bridges  of 
understanding  studded  with  Red  toll  gates 
and.  like  Innocent  sheep,  prone  to  be  sucked 
into  another  Russo-Amerlcan  alliance  to 
guard  the  Soviet  Russian  Empire,  I.e.  the 
USSR,  against  "the  yellow  peril." 

«  •  «  •  • 

The  fact  Is  that  we  are  guided  by  no  well 
thought-out  policy  and.  as  a  consequence, 
are  resorting  to  old  errors  and  approaches 
that  will  make  a  hot  global  war  inevitable. 
Our  state  of  "mutual  deterrence."  as  long  as 
it  exists,  necessitates  more  than  ever  before 
the  policy  of  unfinished  liberation.  To  avert 
hot  wars,  whether  hydrogen,  conventional  or 
guerrilla,  we  must  decide  to  enter  the  ring 
where  the  totalitarian  Russians  are  at  their 
best — the  ring  of  methodical,  psycho-polltlcal 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

GETTING  A  GHETTO  BACK  IN  SHAPE 


THE  "PUEBLO":   HO"W  LONG,  MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'i;S 

Monday,  June  17.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
14Tth  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew- 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17.  1968 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
next  several  weeks  the  House  will  be 
asked  to  consider  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant pieces  of  domestic  legislation — 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968. 

The  thrust  of  this  new  legislation  is 
to  emphasize  the  production  of  new  and 
rehabilitated  housing  for  families  of  low 
and  moderate  income. 

More  and  more  we  are  learning  that 
rehabilitation  is  a  feasible  approach  to 
help  meet  the  housing  problem  of  the 
poor.  I  think  the  President  is  right  in 
emphasizing  this  approach  along  with 
new  construction,  because  together  this 
will  help  increase  the  supply  of  housing 
directly  available  to  low-income  families 
and  broaden  their  choice. 

In  Business  Week  of  Maich  23,  there 
was  a  very  interesting  article.  'Getting  a 
Ghetto  Back  in  Shape,"  which  deser\'es 
the  careful  attention  of  every  Member 
of  the  House. 

I  insert  the  text  of  the  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Getting  a  Ghetto  Back  in  Shape 
(  Note. — In  Boston's  heavily  Negro  Roxbury 
section,  five  developers  are  carrying  out  the 
Nation's  largest  moderate-Income  housing 
rehabilitation  project — and  learning  that  the 
Negro  voice  counts.) 

The  growing  Negro  demand  for  a  role  in 
deciding  matters  that  affect  the  Negro  com- 
munity is  reaching  more  and  more  business- 
men. This  is  particularly  true  In  housing: 
Where  large-scale  building  projects  go  into 
Negro  neighborhoods,  builders  and  planners 
are  finding  they  must  take  Negro  attitudes 
into  account.  When  they  don't,  they  can  find 
themselves  in  expensive  trouble. 

In  Boston,  businessmen  are  finding  that 
social  consciousness  can  not  only  help  pro- 
duce decent  housing  for  ghetto  residents, 
but  can  also  do  wonders  for  the  ledger.  In 
the  city's  predominantly  Negro  Roxbury  sec- 
tion— the  scene  of  rioting  last  summer — 
a  total  of  five  developers  are  carrying 
out  the  nation's  most  ambitious  low  and 
moderate-income  housing  rehabilitation 
project — thanks  to  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration's 221  d3  program,  and  partici- 
pating Negro  investors. 

The  undertaking  consists  of  two  separate 
ventures:  the  Boston  Rehabilitation  Project 
(referred  to  as  Burp),  and  a  smaller  project 
under  FHA's  rent  supplement  program.  The 
totals  for  the  two  ventures  are  impressive: 
2.800  apartment  units  refurbished  at  a  cost 
of  S32-mllllon. 

Depreciation  value.  Apart  from  cash  re- 
turns on  their  Investments,  the  developers 
stand  to  profit — as  Is  the  case  with  most  gov- 
ernment-backed projects  like  these — from 
depreciation  credits,  which  can  be  applied 
against  other  activities.  And  a  private  Bos- 
ton utility.  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  .'Vssociates. 
is  showing  how  a  non-builder  can  participate 
in  renovating  housing,  and — at  least  in  this 
Instance — acquire  a  welcome  new  heating 
market. 

For  Secretary  Robert  Weaver  of  the  Dept. 
of  Housing  &  Urban  Development,  the  Burp 
project  represents  a  key  test  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  quick,  large-scale  rehabilitation  in 
a  racially  sensitive  area.  Apart  from  ma- 
terially improving  the  lives  of  large  numbers 
of  people,  success  could  provide  an  increase 
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in  ghetto  morale,  an  alternative  to  rioting, 
and  the  impetus  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
other  urban  slum  neighborhoods.  Failure, 
conversely,  could  mean  all  the  grim  opposltes. 

Coping.  And.  for  a  time,  it  seemed  as  If 
Negro  hostility — stemming  in  part  from  un- 
avoidable business  demands,  in  part  from 
the  clumsiness  of  the  developers — would 
doom  the  program.  But  after  a  rocky  start, 
the  while  businessmen  and  government  of- 
ficials involved  have  reached  a  point  where 
they  seem  to  be  coping  successfully  with 
Negro  objections. 

For  one  thing,  they  are  helping  four  Negro 
investors  form  a  Joint  venture  that  will  per- 
mit them  to  share  in  rehabilitation  work  in 
Roxbury  The  group.  Sanders  Associates — so 
named  for  partner  Tom  ("Satch")  Sanders, 
the  Boston  Celtics  basketball  star — is  getting 
extensive  iinancial  and  technical  help  from 
private  developers  and  FHA  officials,  plus  the 
largest  mortgage  commitment  FHA  has  made 
so  far  to  an  all-Negro  group. 

The  formation  of  this  group  has  helped 
convince  many  local  leaders  that  their  com- 
munity is  not  simply  being  milked  by 
Whitey — a  suspicion  that  had  lieen  a  real 
barrier  to  progress  in  Negro-housing  reha- 
bilitation. In  fact,  the  hope  is  that  Sanders 
Associates  will  be  able  to  handle  future  re- 
habilitation projects  on  its  own  and  perhaps 
be  the  prototype  for  other  rehabilitative  work 
affecting  the  Negro  community. 

TESTING    CROU.VD 

For  now.  the  principal  rehabilltator  Is  Burp, 
a  project  that  stemmed  from  various  smaller 
projects  in  Roxbury  last  summer.  While  In 
Boston  for  business  reasons  during  Septem- 
t>er  of  last  year.  FHA  .'Vsst.  Commissioner  Ed- 
win Callahan  was  Impressed  by  the  caliber 
of  some  of  the  projects  he  saw.  One  was 
the  731-unit  rent-supplement  rehabilitation 
work  started  by  builder  Maurice  Simon  sev- 
eral months  before.  After  talking  with  Simon 
and  other  contractors.  Callahan  got  the  Idea 
for  a  major  rehabilitation  effort. 

Roxbury.  he  reasoned,  would  provide  an 
excellent  demonstration  area:  Acquisition 
costs,  for  one  thing,  would  be  low  enough 
to  place  the  rents  of  renovated  apartments 
within  the  spending  capacities  of  poor  fami- 
lies. FHA  claims  the  Burp  units  will  average 
something  between  $5  and  $7  additional  rent 
per  month  including  utilities.  Too  many  gov- 
ernment-backed ventures,  critics  charge, 
have  displaced  low-income  families  only  to 
put  up  housing  that  low-income  families 
cannot  afford 

Past  In  addition.  Callahan  knew  that 
Boston  had  contractors  with  relevant  experi- 
ence and  that  it  had  a  local  FHA  office — un- 
like some  of  its  type — capable  of  responding 
to  demands  for  fast  action 

Within  a  few  weeks.  Callahan  had  a  com- 
mitment for  S25-million  m  mortgages.  He 
promptly  called  in  a  dozen  contractors  and 
set  stiff  terms :  Units  should  be  bought  at  an 
average  of  S4.000  each,  and  improvements — 
new  kitchens  riiid  bathrooms,  wnring.  plumb- 
ing, and  re-painting — should  amount  to  no 
more  than  $8,000.  The  $12,000  per  unit  cost 
represented  not  only  a  financial  saving— per 
unit  cost  in  new  construction  ranges  from 
$14,000  to  S18.000 — but  also  a  saving  in  time. 
New  buildings  take  24  to  36  months.  Callahan 
wanted  the  Roxbury  rehabilitation  finished 
by  June  of  this  year 

Record  low  In  return,  he  promised.  FHA 
would  slash  the  red  tape,  and  it  did.  The 
agency  took  a  record  low  of  60  days — 6  to  18 
months  is  a  more  typical  time — to  approve 
the  plans  of  the  five  contractors  who  accepted 
the  work.  Simon  added  another  1.050  units 
to  his  rent  supplement  projects  and  thereby 
became  the  largest  developer  .\nd  Eli  Gold- 
ston,  president  of  Eastern  Gas  <\-  Fuel,  saw  an 
opportunity  to  beat  out  oil  in  the  com- 
petition to  be  fuel  .>;upplier  for  the  new  units. 
Through  a  real  estate  subsldiarj'.  Eastern 
-Associated   Properties   Corp..   he   bought   an 
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Interest  In  Simons  units  for  $300,000.  He 
has  since  won  contracts  for  supplying  1.750 
units  with  gas  heat  and  is  angling  for  the 
whole  2.800.  If  he  succeeds,  his  Boston  gas 
company  will  gross  .$400,000  a  year  in  new 
revenues 

THE    TROUBLE 

By  e.-irly  October,  developers  were  buying 
up  property — for  the  most  part  40-year-olcl 
brick  buildings  containing  about  a  half- 
dozen  apartments  each — and  on  Dec  4. 
Weaver  went  to  Roxbury  to  unveil  the  plans. 
But  the  course  of  true  rehabilitation,  until 
this  point  running  remarkably  smoothly, 
suddenly   r.in    into    trouble 

In  any  real  estate  venture,  a  key  to  acquir- 
ing property  at  a  reasonable  price  is  secrecy. 
The  Roxbury  developers  were  no  exception, 
but  their  .secrecy  mfant  That  the  project 
was  sprung  full-blown  without  any  consulta- 
tion with  Negro  groups,  and  there  was  an  im- 
mediate uproar. 

As  Callahan  puts  It:  "There  are  the  plain 
facts  of  Ufa.  We  know  the  price  goes  up 
whenever  the  word  gets  out.  without  a  low 
purchase  price  the  arithmetic  Just  won't  pro- 
duce low  rents."  Boston's  Urban  League,  how- 
ever, at  once  called  a  meeting  to  protest 
what  its  leaders  construed  as  white  oppor- 
tunism' in  charging  in  to  make  money  out 
of  Negroes  without  offering   to  share. 

Minority  developers  One  response  from  the 
developers  and  the  FHA  was  to  canvass  the 
area  for  Ukely-Negro  investors  They  found 
Sanders,  who  had  S5.000  to  invest,  two  prop- 
erty owners  who  were  In  a  position  to  put 
up  buildings  as  security,  and  a  contractor 
who  could  add  his  fee.  With  Goldstons  help, 
the  developers  arranged  Interim  bank  financ- 
ing for  the  group,  which  made  possible  re- 
habillt:;tlng  83  units  nt  a  cost  of  $l-mllllon. 

The  developers  also  held  lengthy  sessions 
to  initiate  the  Negro  investors  In  the  myster- 
ies of  applying  for  FHA  commitments  and 
showed  them  how  to  turn  modest  cash  in- 
vestments into  large  tax  depreciations.  As 
Sanders  savs:  "This  has  been  i  business 
education  for  me.  After  we  do  this  job.  I'd 
like  to  feel  we  can  move  In  r.ud  get  a  bigger 
piece  of  tne  business." 

Problems  Apart  from  Negro  demands  for 
a  piece  of  the  action,  the  projects  faced  prob- 
lems growing  out  of  FHA's  insistence  on 
speed.  One  consequence  was  an  overzealous 
h.iste  in  forcing  tenants  out  of  their  apart- 
ments— which  led  to  the  image  of  the  white 
man  turning  helpless  Negro  families  out 
into  the  cold. 

Over  the  past  decade,  relocation  has  been 
the  dark  underside  of  numerous  urban  re- 
newal and  construction  projects.  Because 
Negroes  are  often  bulldozed  out  of  their 
homes  with  little  thought  to  locating  them 
m  new  ones.  Negroes  have  come  to  refer  to 
urban  renewal  as  "Negro  removal."  And  con- 
sequently, they  are  acutely  sensitive  to 
abuses,  real  and   threatened. 

Because  of  the  need  for  haste,  the  devel- 
opers took  on  the  job  of  relocation  them- 
selves. During  the  cold  weather  of  Decem- 
ber and  January,  many  Negro  families  re- 
ceived eviction  notices  (the  legal  require- 
ment is  30  days  advance  notice),  and  some 
families  got  1 4-day  notices  for  nonpayment 
of  rent.  Still  others  had  their  utilities  turned 
oft. 

Quite  understandably,  there  was  an  up- 
roar. Martin  Gopen  of  Boston's  Urban  League 
comments:  •Relocation  was  mishandled 
from  the  beginning  This  is  the  form  of  ex- 
ploitation that  leads  to  riots." 

The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
hacked  up  Negro  protests  with  a  letter  to 
HUD  protesting  that  2.000  families  were 
about  to  be  kicked  out  Into  the  snow.  Mat- 
ters came  to  a  head  at  a  mass  meeting  In 
early  February.  Community  leaders,  govern- 
ment officials,  and  the  developers  then 
agreed  to  turn  relocation  work  over  to  the 
Redevelopment  Authority,  and  HUD  agreed 
to  kick  in  S200.000  to  pay  for  it. 
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While  Callahan  admits  we  would  have  en- 
countered far  fewer  problems  If  we  had  not 
tried  to  speed  up  the  progress."  he  adds: 
■'But  we  wouldn't  have  been  doing  our  Job 
of  trying  to  provide  quick  massive  rehabili- 
tation in  one  area." 

But  Walter  Smart,  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  relocation  director,  thinks  the  up- 
roar could  have  been  avoided  if  the  develop- 
ers had  not  tried  to  do  th  -  Job  them.selves.  "I 
knew  exactly  how  the  developers  would  take 
care  of  it."  says  Smart,  a  Negro.  " — by  giving 
30-day  notices  and  then  shutting  off  gas, 
electricity,  and  heat.  I  knew  that  a  orogram 
of  that  size  carried  out  on  that  large  a  scale 
would  tear  the  city  apart  " 

Coordinating.  Smart  thinks  he  has  the 
problem  under  control  His  major  plan  is  to 
coordinate  the  beginning  of  refurbishing 
work  with  the  completion  of  apartments  to 
house  the  displaced  family.  And  several  of 
the  developers  are  carrying  out  the  work 
v.-hile  the  family  remains  in  the  apartment. 

The  delay  has  meant  hard  times  for  both 
parties.  Thomas  Atkins,  a  Negro  city  coun- 
cilman and  Boston's  first,  talks  about  the 
"social  cost"  of  the  dispute.  Simon  talks 
about  another  cost — losses  of  some  $200,000 
in  extra  labor  and  other  delay-caused  ex- 
penses. 

Learning.  But  everyone  has  learned  from 
the  experience.  The  FHA  has  learned  that 
speed  has  its  drawbacks.  The  developers  have 
learned  that  community  feelings  mean  a 
great  deal.  The  Negro  investors  have  learned 
that  Negroes  are  capable  of  doing  their  own 
rehabilitation   work — given   the   knowhow. 

"If  business  has  the  knowhow."  says  San- 
ders, "who  else  can  we  go  to  for  this  kind 
of  help?  Working  hand  In  hand  with  the 
white  businessman  Is  one  key  to  the  Negro 
problem— as  long  as  it  Is  not  all  take  on  the 
part  of  the  white  man."  End 
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LIKE  IT  IS,  BABY— VII 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF     MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17.  1968 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  following  article,  •w'hich 
appeared  in  a  Minneapolis  Star  series  en- 
titled. 'Poverty  in  Minneapolis:  Like  It 
Is,  Baby": 

The  Children  :  An  Uncertain  Futxtre 
( By  Maurice  Hobbs) 

Mrs  Sally  Smith  and  Marie,  her  11 -year- 
old  daughter,  sat  in  kitchen  chairs  In  their 
darkened  living  room,  watching  the  mourners 
arrive  at  the  Atlanta.  Ga..  funeral  for  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

The  shapes  could  barely  be  seen  on  the 
ailing  portable  television  set  resting  on  a  big 
set  which  doesn't  work  at  all 

Marie,  impressed  at  the  names  of  the  peo- 
ple attending,  commented  occasionally  as 
thev  arrived 

"Where  is  Johnson  burled?"  she  asked  her 
mother.  Mrs.  Smith  explained  It  was  former 
President  Kennedy  who  was  dead,  not  Lyndon 
Johnson 

The  announcer  said  the  King  family  had 
arrived  and  Marie  thought  for  a  moment  It 
was  the  blond  singing  family  Instead  of  the 
relatives  of  the  slain  civil  rights  leader 

Marie  looked  more  like  a  plump  teen-ager 
than  the  child  she  still  was.  She  already  re- 
quired a  brassiere. 

"She  did  mature  fast."  said  Mrs.  Smith,  as 
we  continued  our  talks  about  what  It's  like 
to  be  poor  in  Minneapolis. 

Marie,  a  Negro  growing  tip  In  North  Min- 
neapolis near  Plymouth  Av..  attends  Hay 
School,  a  63-year-cld  building  at  1014  Penn 


Av.,  N..  with  a  43-year-old  addition — one  ^f 
the  city's  older  schools,  but  not  the  oldest  by 
some  30  years.  It  has  one  of  the  highest  rates 
of  children  with  reading  problems  and  disci- 
plinary problems  In  the  city's  60  primary 
schools. 

Marie  said  she  liked  it  and  the  teachers. 
however,  and  so  did  her  mother. 

Mrs,  Smith  said  getting  along  with  the 
other  children  Is  Marie's  major  problem  in 
school. 

READY    TO    FIGHT 

"She  talks,  they  talks  back  and  she  be 
ready  to  fight  them,"  said  Mrs.  Smith. 

She  doesn't  mind  if  the  teachers  hit  the 
students  to  enforce  discipline,  "long  as  they 
don't  leave  no  scars." 

She  said  she  liked  the  schools  better  in 
Texas,  where  her  family  came  from  in  195<', 
and  wotild  take  Marie  and  Allen.  Marle'- 
baby  brother,  back  there  to  school  if  she  hart 
her  choice. 

"Down  there.  If  they  don't  learn,  they 
whup  'em,"  she  said. 

Marie  usually  gets  up  about  7  a.m.,  said 
Mrs.  Smith,  and  has  plenty  of  time  to  get  xi 
Hay.  about  a  half-mile  away,  by  8:30. 

"But  she  slow."  said  Mrs.  Smith.  She  like.s 
to  watch  "Clancy  and  Carmen,"  "Clancy  an^l 
Willie,"  and  "Captain  Kangaroo,"  children  > 
television  shows  which  begin  at  7  and  run  ;  . 
9  a.m. 

LATE    GETTING    UP 

Sometimes,  if  she's  late  getting  up.  she 
doesn't  get  breakfast.  When  she's  up  in  time, 
however,  she  gets  bacon  and  eggs  and  corn- 
flakes. 

"She  eats  pretty  near  as  much  as  I  do," 
said  Mrs.  Snnith,  who  weighs  215  pounds. 

While  we  were  talking,  three  of  Marie? 
cousins — 4-year-old  Johnny  Lee,  5-year-olfl 
Marvin  and  12-year-old  Elizabeth — came  int  :i 
the  house  while  their  mother  ran  an  errand 

Marie  went  into  the  kitchen  to  get  a  turtl.' 
she  had  brought  home  from  Mitchell  Lake  at 
Camp  Wells,  a  settlement  house  camp  near 
Big  Lake.  Minn.,  about  35  miles  northwest 
of  Minneapolis.  She  carried  it  to  the  table  in 
the  dining  room. 

The  children  clustered  around  as  the  turtle 
wandered  from  hand  to  hand.  They  shrieked 
with  laughter  as  Mrs.  Smith  shouted,  "Keep 
it  away  from  me!  Put  it  back  in  the  kitchen  I  " 

Then  she  laughed  with  the  children  ,i.<; 
Allen,  sitting  on  the  table,  bent  over  for  : 
nose-to-nose  inspection  of  the  animal. 

"You  afraid  of  that  thing?"  she  laughei 
at  Johnny  Lee  as  he  jerked  his  hand  back 
to  escape  the  turtle  when  it  went  his  way 

Marie  put  the  turtle  back  in  the  kitchen, 
and  Elizabeth  held  Allen,  while  the  other 
children  went  out  to  play  by  the  grassles.'^ 
curb  in  front  of  the  house. 

marie    AT    CAMP 

Marie  said  she  went  to  the  camp  with  i 
busload  of  other  children  who  attend  func- 
tions of  the  Wells  branch  of  Northstde  Set- 
tlement Services. 

Boys  went!  "  she  smiled.  "We  had  a  picnic 
and  we  walked  in  the  water  and  we  caught 
frogs  and  turtles." 

Mrs.  Smith's  family  also  uses  another  com- 
munity center.  The  Way,  at  1913  Plymoutn 
Av.  N.  The  Way,  which  has  sometimes  been 
controversial,  doesn't  worry  her. 

She  told  about  a  part  of  its  program  that 
hasn't  received  previous  publicity:  The  Way 
provided  her  with  a  10-pound.  10-ounce  tur- 
key and  other  food  for  Thanksgiving,  and 
Christmas  presents  for  the  children  last  year 

On  Easter,  Mrs.  Smith  and  her  sister,  Deb- 
orah, went  to  The  Way  with  Mrs.  Smiths: 
two  children  and  Deborah's  six  for  an  Easter 
egg  hunt  and  an  afternoon  of  games  and  con- 
test.s. 

"It's  a  nice  place."  said  Mrs.  Smith,  "be- 
cause they  u'ot  activities  there.  The  kids  can 
do  anything  they  want.  They're  teachinc 
them  in  from  the  streets. 

They  ain't  going  to  turn  nobody  down. 
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Mrs.  Smith  also  goes  to  Phyllis  Wheatley 
Community  Center,  Inc..  809  Aldrlch  Av.  N., 
and  likes  it,  but  goes  more  often  to  The  Way 
because  it  is  closer, 

Johnny  Lee,  Deborah's  4-year-old.  was  in 
a  bubble  gum  contest  at  The  Way  at  Easter 

"He  couldn't  blow  a  bubble  for  nothing.  ' 
said  Mrs.  Smith. 

Johnny  will  enter  Hay  School  next  fall,  and 
if  the  city  has  a  Head  Start  program  thi,^ 
summer  would  probably  attend.  But  his 
mother  Isn't  enthusiastic  aboiit  it. 

Head  Start,  an  antipoverty  program  oper- 
ated by  the  Minneapolis  public  schools,  has 
operated  summer  classes  m  the  last  three 
years  for  about  1,000  prekindergarten  chil- 
dren a  year. 

Deborah's  5-year-old.  Marvin,  was  in  Head 
Start  last  year. 

"They  had  'em  color,  learn  to  fix  blocks 
and  play  together."  said  Deborah.  "He 
learned  some  stories,  and  to  be  quiet  and 
listen." 

But  Johnny  Lee,  she  said,  Is  a  little  quieter 
than  Marvin  and  can  sit  and  be  quiet  al- 
ready. 

"I  don't  think  he  needs  It,"  said  Deborah. 

hope    for    A    BETTER    LIFE 

Mrs.  Smith  hopes  both  her  children  can 
go  to  college  and  lead  a  better  life  than  she 
has. 

"I'm  trying  to  keep  Marie  away  from 
drinking  and  smoking."  she  said.  "My  opin- 
ion is.  she's  going  to  be  a  nice  girl." 

Her  eyes  glistened,  and  she  seemed  for  a 
moment  near  tears. 

"I  want  my  kids  to  have  a  job."  she  .=  aid.  "a 
place  of  their  own  and  to  raise  their  famllv 
right." 


YEAR   1968  CHARITY  PROJECT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  would  like  to  commend  ihi.s  fine, 
civic-minded  group  on  it,";  endeavor  and 
thank  each  of  its  members  for  his 
splendid  contribution  to  the  Baltimore 
area. 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17,  1968 

Mr,  LONG  of  ^Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  recently  received  a  letter  from  the  Bal- 
timore chapted  of  the  Paintinf-  &  Deco- 
rating Contractors  of  America  inf  jrminc 
me  of  a  project  they  are  undertaking.  I 
should  like  to  .'^hare  part  of  this  letter 
with  my  colleagues: 

Dear  Congressman  Long:  As  you  may 
know,  the  Baltimore  Chapter  Painting  and 
Decorating  Contractors  of  America  h:is  volun- 
teered to  clean  the  Washington  Monument  in 
Mount  Vernon  Place.  Baltimore,  as  its  1968 
Charity  Project. 

We.  of  course,  think  this  is  a  monumental 
endeavor,  outstripping  last  year's  which  re- 
sulted in  our  winning  first  place  In  the  Na- 
tional PDCA  Charity  Week  Contest  We  esti- 
mate that  this  clca-iing  of  the  monument 
will  represent  a  .$10,000  value  to  the  City  of 
Baltimore. 

But  we  are  not  .=atisfied  to  let  our  ch.irily 
endeavors  stop  there.  With  the  firm  belief 
that  our  clean  up  efforts  may  do  much  to 
encourage  citizens  to  clean  up  their  own 
houses  or  places  of  business  this  summer,  we 
have  also  volunteered  to  do  the  following; 

1.  Paint  the  exterior  of  the  Peale  Museum. 

2.  Paint  the  exterior  of  the  Maryland  His- 
torical Society  Building. 

3.  Paint  the  exterior  of  the  Druid  Hill  Ave- 
nue Y.M.C.A. 

4.  Paint  the  exterior  of  the  Mental  Health 
.\ssociation. 

We  will  begin  the  t.tsk  of  cleaning  the 
Washington  Monument  and  the  painting  of 
the  other  buildings  on  Monday  June  17.  All 
of  the  jobs,  with  the  exception  of  tlic  Wash- 
ington Monument,  will  be  completed  that 
same  day.  The  Washington  Monument  Job 
will  take  longer — until  Friday.  June  21. 


CONGRESSMAN  MACHEN'S  QUES- 
TIONNAIRE RESULTS  SHOW 
CRIME  AND  CIVIL  DISORDERS  ARE 
THE  MAJOR  ISSUE 


HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17,  1968 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
circulated  in  my  congressional  district 
of  Prince  Georges  and  Charles  Counties, 
Md..  a  comprehensive  questionnaire  on 
a  number  of  vital  issues.  The  more  than 
12.000  replies  have  been  tabulated.  I  also 
received  more  than  a  thousand  notes 
and  letters  accompanying  the  returns 
and  I  only  wish  I  had  the  time  and  staff 
to  answer  each  one.  I  sincerely  appre- 
ciate the  time  and  effort  that  each  re- 
spondent put  into  each  questionnaire  and 
into  the  notes  and  letters  I  i'<='ceived. 
Many  respondents  expressed  their  ap- 
preciation for  being  asked  their  opinions 
on  these  vital  is.'iues  and  a  ?reat  number 
lauded  the  objectivity  of  the  que.stion- 
naire. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  as  far 
as  I  know  my  sampling  is  the  first  taken 
in  a  suburban  area  of  Wa.shington  since 
the  civil  disorders,  lootin;^,  and  arson 
here  in  April.  Thus,  the  results  can  be 
construed  as  the  iudprnent  of  many 
residents  of  the  Washington  suburbs  in 
Maryland  of  the  handling  of  the  civil 
disorders.  I  would  hope  and  urge  that 
Federal  and  District  authorities  take 
into  serious  consideration  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  my  constituents  as  I  always 
have  and  will  continue  to.  It  is  important 
for  Federal  and  District  authorities  to 
give  consideration  to  those  of  us  who,  al- 
though v.e  live  'ii  the  .<:uburb.'^.  vork.  shop, 
or  own  small  businesses  in  Washington 
and  who.  like  my  staff  and  myself,  must 
necessarily  go  into  Washington  daily  to 
serve  the  public.  The  following  is  my 
report  on  the  questionnaire  results: 
Results  of  Congressma.n  Machen's 
Question  N.MRE.   1968 

(By  Hervey  G.  Machen  ) 

Perhaps  the  foremost  question  was  "How 
would  you  assess  the  action  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia offici.ils  in  restoring  law  and  order  In 
Washington  during  the  recent  disturbances?'' 

In  general  terms.  60'  replied  that  it  was 
poor  or  bad.  and  35':  replied  that  it  was 
average,  good  or  excellent  The  specific  re- 
sults are  Poor — 30'  :  Bad — 27:,;  Good — 
15'~r:    Average — 14'";.  and  Excellent — 6^  . 

After  asking  my  constituents  how  they 
rated  the  handling  of  the  disturbances,  I 
asked  them  to  select  the  reasons  for  their 
ratine.  They  chose  among  eight  alternatives. 
The  results: 

■  TTie  actions  taken  will  not  discourage  fu- 
ture disorder" — 63  "Police  v.ere  too  lenient 
and  did  not  do  all  they  could  have  to  prevent 
looting,  etc.  because  they  were  restricted  by 
orders  from  higher  authorities" — 60'"  .  "Fed- 
eral troops  should  have  been  brought  In 
much  earlier" — 53'^  .  "Prompt  and  efficient 
measures  should  have  been  taken  to  restore 
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law  and  order  as  soon  as  possible" — 52":!. 
"Federal  troops  were  too  lenient  and  did  not 
do  all  they  could  have  to  prevent  lCK)tlng, 
etc  ,  because  they  were  restricted  by  orders 
from  higher  authorities" — 48'";  .  'Prompt  and 
firm  action  would  have  been  more  deslruble 
but  police  were  handicapped  because  of  lack 
of  sufficient  personnel" — 29'';.  "Combined 
positive  action  with  sound  Judgement  and 
restraint" — 15';  .  "Police  were  too  brutal" — 
0.33'^;  or  40  replies  out  of  more  than  ]2.00(.t 
A  third  question  on  the  same  s-ubject  asked 
"What  action  do  you  feel  should  I)e  taken  to 
prevent  riots  and  violence  in  the  future?" 
The  results: 

"Strict  enforcement  of  state  and  local  laws 
and  upon  conviction  severe  fines  or  Jail  sen- 
tences for  persons  who  participate  In  rioting, 
looting  and  arson" — 73''  .  "Local  law  en- 
forcement officials  should  be  permitted  to 
use  such  force,  as  necessary,  to  stop  viola- 
tions of  the  law" — 69';  .  "Immediate  deploy- 
ment of  Federal  troops  upon  request  to  areas 
where  rioting  and  looting  Is  taking  place" — 
56';  .  "Other" — 21';  .  "Local  government  offi- 
cials should  restrict  arrest  of  lawbreakers  and 
looters  to  minimize  loss  of  life" — 4''  .  "Fed- 
eral troops  should  be  restricted  from  using 
force  to  prevent  breaches  of  peace  and  viola- 
tions of  the  law  In  order  to  minimize  loss  of 
life"— 4';  . 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  Maryland  subvirban 
residents  of  this  metropolitan  area  take  a 
'.  ery  hard-nosed  attitude  toward  law  enforce- 
ment, particularly  during  civil  disorders.  The 
que.stlonnalre  results  also  buttress  my  feeling 
that  our  law  enforcement  officers  have  to  be 
backed  up  by  the  Community,  by  the  Courts 
and  by  their  superiors  In  order  to  fulfill  their 
responsibilities  to  enforce  law  and  order  The 
majority  replying  feels  that  future  disorders 
will  not  be  prevented  by  the  method  of 
handling  the  April  problems,  but  It  wants 
strict  enforcement  of  the  law. 

The  majority  also  feels  police  should  be 
unfettered  to  enforce  the  law  against  viola- 
tors. As  trained  policemen  they  must  have 
the  right  to  use  their  best  judgment  as  the 
situations  dictate  to  enforce  the  law. 

There  is  obviously  strong  and  clear  dis- 
satisfaction among  suburban  residents  with 
the  handling  of  the  April  disorders.  All  of 
the  major  responses  to  the  questions  I  asked 
are  related  to  firm  and  quick  action  by  law 
enforcement  officials  and  government  author- 
ities. The  majority  rejected  the  policy  of 
restraint  that  characterized  the  handling  of 
the  civil  disorders  here.  The  returns  were  not 
close  and  I  know  from  reading  the  large 
number  of  letters  and  notes  accompanying 
the  rettirns  that  my  constituents  feel  very 
strongly  about  this  matter. 

Another  follow-up  question  dealt  with 
crime:  "How  do  you  feel  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  best  combat  the  high  in- 
cidence of  crime  and  civil  disorders?"  Appar- 
ently the  three  selections  provided  were  not 
really  what  people  were  looking  for.  Many 
people  filled  in  their  own  comments  In  reply 
to  the  question  and  they  stressed  strict  law 
enforcement  as  the  key  to  the  crime  problem. 
They  also  noted  their  feelings  that  the  coiu-ts 
(especially  the  Supreme  Court  i  have  handi- 
capped law  enforcement  officials. 
The  returns  to  the  question : 
"Additional  Federal  aid  to  the  State  to 
combat  crime" — 47=^^.  "Increasing  Federal 
and  State  expenditures  on  pwverty  pro- 
grams— jobs,  housing,  welfare,  slum  clear- 
ance, etc." — 33'v.  "Direct  Federal  involve- 
ment in  law  enforcement  by  creation  of  a 
Federal  Police  Force  "—17 ''; . 

I  was  pleased  that  only  17"^,  selected  the 
Federal  Police  Force.  I  do  not  believe  It  is 
the  answer.  Crime  control  is  basically  a  st.ate 
and  local  problem  and  this  Is  where  the  em- 
phasis should  properly  be  to  combat  crime 
We  In  Congress  provide  the  laws  and  some 
Federal  financial  support  to  the  localities  to 
combat  crime.  We.  as  Congressmen,  cannot  go 
out  and  arrest  lawbreakers   and   hoodUims 
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ThoM  few  who  cry  for  Congressmen  to  en- 
force the  law  are  misleading  the  public  and 
It  Is  obvious  to  me  that  meet  people  do  under- 
stand that  law  enforcement  begins  at  home. 
Certainly  this  was  demonstrated  by  only  17% 
who  advocated  direct  Federal  Involvement  In 
crime  control  and  the  80%  who  recommended 
more  Federal  financial  aid  to  states  to  fight 
crime  and  more  aid  In  attacking  the  roots. 
This  response  bears  out  my  position  that  aid 
to  the  States  and  localities  to  combat  crime 
is  the  best  and  most  effective  approach. 

Also  related  to  the  crime  problem  was  a 
question  asking.  "Do  you  favor  or  oppose 
stricter  Federal  control  m  the  sale  and  ship- 
ment of  firearms?"  Gun  control  advocate.s 
won  a  clear  victory  In  this  question.  The 
replies  were  Favor — 64'"  ;  Oppose — 24^":  : 
Other — 12%.  and  No  Opinion — 4%.  Those 
who  selected  Other  generally  stated  that 
controls  should  be  made  more  restrictive 
with  regard  to  sales  but  not  so  with  regard 
to  possession  of  firearms  i  The  questionnaire 
returns  were  tabulated  before  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  was  tragically  assassinated  In  Los 
Angeles.) 

On  the  question  on  drug  control — "Do  you 
favor  or  oppose  stricter  penalties  for  posses- 
sion, production,  and  or  sale  of  LSD,  STP. 
and  similar  drugs?"— 79%  replying  favored 
stricter  control.  Only  11%  opposed  and  4% 
had  no  opinion. 

The  next  series  of  questions  and  replies 
concern  a  wide  range  of  Issues.  The  first  two 
deal  with  Viet  Nam. 

On  the  question — "Should  the  President's 
bombing  moratorium  over  North  Viet  Nam 
prove  to  be  unsuccessful  In  securing  peace 
negotiations,  which  course  of  action  would 
you  suggest  that  the  United  States  pur- 
sue''"— there  was  no  majority  resp>onse  for 
any  alternative  answer.  TTie  results: 

"Continue  bombing  North  Viet  Nam  and 
take  necessary  steps  to  achieve  a  military 
victory  without  a  major  escalation,  while 
continuing  to  seek  peace  through  negotia- 
tions"—301  ;  'Declaration  of  war  by  the 
United  States  Congress,  with  the  expressed 
purpose  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  successful 
conclusion  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  provide 
for  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  If  neces- 
sary"—28'"  :  "Escalate  bombing  North  Viet 
Nam  to  Include  cities,  using  conventional 
bombs,  and  our  armed  forces  In  Viet  Nam, 
and  to  continue  to  increase  our  commitment 
slowly  with  as  many  armed  forces  personnel 
and  as  much  material  as  the  President  deems 
necessary" — 17%:  "Immediate  withdrawal 
from  Viet  Nam.  without  regard  to  effect  on 
South  Viet  Nam  or  other  nations  of  South- 
east Asia" — 15<"r.  and  "Continue  limited  war- 
fare in  South  Viet  Nam  without  bombing 
North  Viet  Nam  while  seeking  peace  through 
negotiations" — 12  "^ . 

These  returns  Indicate  that  the  President's 
peace  offer  and  partial  bombing  halt  have 
enhanced  his  position  and  gained  more  sup- 
port for  our  commitment.  -Approximately 
75 <v-  of  the  respondents  have  Indicated  a 
continuation  of  the  war  effort  or  escalation 
If  F>eace  negotiations  fall.  Only  IS'"-  recom- 
mend immediate  withdrawal  on  the  other 
hand. 

Related  to  Viet  Nam  is  the  draft  question — 
"Draft  deferments  for  graduate  students 
were  recently  discontinued  by  executive  or- 
der In  which  of  the  following  categories 
do  you  believe  deferments  should  be  con- 
tinued, if  any?" 

Of  the  replies.  45"  selected  "Universal 
government  ser^'lce  under  which  all  young 
men  would  serve  the  Federal  government 
either  in  a  military  or  civilian  capacity  for 
two  years  and  have  the  benefits  of  the  G.I. 
Bill  sfter  service."  This  was  by  far  the  most 
popular  alternative.  The  second-favored  re- 
ply— "Continuation  of  deferments  for  all 
undergraduate  students''  —  received  22'^. 
Next  were  "No  student  deferments  at  all 
(undergraduate  or  graduate)"  with  19%; 
"Graduate  students  in  the  field  of  medicine 
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and  dentistry  only"  with  18%.  and  "No  de- 
ferments for  graduate  stvidents"  with  9%. 

Another  critical  issue  deals  with  oiu  econ- 
omy and  national  expenditures.  My  ques- 
tionnaire had  two  questions  on  this  matter. 
The  first  was  "In  an  effort  to  curb  infiatlon 
and  reduce  the  budget  deficit,  which  of  the 
following  steps  would  you  prefer?"  The 
results: 

"A  lO'';,.  surtax  on  individual  Incomes 
combined  with  a  substaiitlal  reduction  In 
government  spending" — 32%.  "No  surtax  at 
all  with  sharp  reduction  In  overall  govern- 
ment spending" — 28^:  .  "A  lesser  surtax  on 
Individual  Incomes  combined  with  a  reduc- 
tion in  overall  government  spending" — 23%. 
"K  10 '"'^  surtax  on  Individual  incomes,  while 
maintaining  present  level  of  government 
spending" — 11''-.  And,  "No  surtax  and  no 
reduction  in  government  spending" — 2%. 

Assuming  that  there  would  be  a  mandate 
for  a  reduction  In  goverment  spending  in 
the  responses.  I  provided  a  follow-up  ques- 
tion: "in  which  of  the  following  areas  would 
you  favor  reducing  government  programs  and 
expenditures  to  avoid  a  tax  increase  to  reduce 
the  budget  deficit?"  The  replies: 

Foreign  aid  was  selected  by  73%;  space 
programs  by  38%;  anti-poverty  programs  by 
37%;  agriculture  programs  by  27%;  aid  to 
cities  by  ig'"-;  defense  programs  by  18%;: 
other  programs  by  14'"ci,  and  aid  to  education 
by  7'i. 

On  an  issue  critical  to  metropolitan  areas, 

I  asked:  "Trafflc  congestion  and  lack  of  park- 
ing are  becoming  an  increasingly  significant 
problem  in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area.  Which  measure  do  you  feel  should  be 
Instituted  to  alleviate  this  problem?" 

The  responses  Indicate  a  victory  for  those 
of  us  who  favor  a  balanced  transportation 
system.  Of  the  six  alternative  answers.  42% 
selected  "Balanced  system  of  rapid  rail 
transit  and  more  freeways."  Second  was 
"Construction  of  a  rapid  rail  transit  system 
from  inner  city  to  suburbs  with  decreased 
emphasis  on  freeway  construction"  with  36'^/'. 
Following  were  "Other"  at  13%;  "Increasing 
service  of  present  public  transportation  fa- 
cilities would  be  sufficient  at  this  time  to 
handle  the  traffic  problem"  at  6%;  "Con- 
struction of  more  freeways  through  the  inner 
city  instead  of  construction  of  a  rapid  rail 
transit  system"  at  5%.  and  "No  serious  prob- 
lem; no  action  should  be  taken  at  this  time." 
at  2%.  Many  pyersons  wrote  in  the  great  need 
for  more  parking  facilities  for  Federal  em- 
ployees in  Washington  and  in  the  suburbs. 

"furnlng  to  consumer  affairs.  78%  of  the 
respondents  favor  my  legislation  to  provide 
short-term  aid  to  establish  and  strengthen 
State  Offices  of  Consumer  Protection.  Only 

II  %  opposed  the  bill  and  4%  had  no  opinion. 
The   last   questions   were   optional,   but   a 

picture  of  the  respondents  can  be  gained 
from  those  who  answered  the  optional  ques- 
tions. Of  those  replying  69'".^  were  men  and 
29%  women;  81%  were  from  26-64  in  age. 
11%  were  25  years  or  younger,  and  5""-^  age 
65  or  over;  65%  were  registered  voters — 
Democrats.  53%;  Republicans.  23''.,  and  In- 
dependents. 16%. 

Saving  the  first  questionnaire  question  for 
last.  I  want  to  explain  that  It  was  very 
difficult  to  tabulate  the  replies  to  the  ques- 
tion, "What  do  you  feel  are  the  five  most 
important  Issues  facing  the  people  of  the 
United  States  today?" 

Because  there  were  many  ways  of  wording 
each  Issue  I  some  persons  used  a  single  word 
and  others  used  a  complete  sentence  or  para- 
graph) we  had  to  combine  the  five  most 
important  issues  into  single  categories.  The 
first  selection  as  the  most  major  issue  was 
crime  and  civil  disorders.  Second  was  Viet 
Nam  and  foreign  policy,  and  this  includes 
both  proponents  and  opponents  of  Viet  Nam. 
Third  was  fiscal  policy  which  includes  infla- 
tion, budget  deficit,  balance  of  payments 
deficit  and  other  similar  issues.  Fourth  was 
civil   rights   and   raclsn\   and   this   includes 
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those  for  more  legUlatlon  on  civil  rights  to 
those  who  feel  there  has  been  too  much 
legislation  on  civil  rights  to  those  who  ob- 
ject to  black  power  or  black  racism.  The  last 
selection  was  poverty  and  this  includes  a 
broad  range  from  hunger  to  slum  housing. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  go  Into  lengthy 
explanations  or  interpretations  of  the  results 
because  I  feel  they  are  self-explanatory. 
Again,  I  wish  to  reiterate  my  heart-felt 
gratitude  to  every  person  who  read  and  re- 
plied to  my  questionnaire. 


CALIFORNIA  FINANCIAL  INSTITU- 
TION IN  80TH  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 
TO  RESIDENTS  OF  GOLDEN  STATE 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALlrORinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1968 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
a  special  note  of  commendation  is  due 
the  State  Mutual  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation of  Los  Angeles  as  it  approaches 
the  start  of  its  80th  year  of  continuous 
sen'ice  to  southern  Californians. 

Headquartered  in  my  own  30th  Con- 
gressional District,  this  outstanding  fi- 
nancial institution  was  founded  on  June 
20,  1889,  with  a  twofold  purpose:  first, 
to  encourage  thrift  on  the  part  of  the 
citizenry,  and,  second,  to  provide  increas- 
ed opportunities  for  homeownership. 

In  1889,  there  were  fewer  than  50,000 
inhabitants  In  the  city  of  Los  Angeles: 
today,  there  are  more  than  7  million 
residents  of  the  Greater  Los  Angeles 
area — one  of  the  fastest  growing  metro- 
politan centers  in  America. 

As  State  Mutual  Savings  begins  its 
80th  year  of  service  to  residents  of  Cali- 
fornia's southland  community,  it  can  re- 
flect on  some  of  the  momentous  events 
that  have  occurred  during  the  past 
eight  decades. 

The  addition  of  16  States  to  the  Union. 
Participation  of  this  country  in  five  ma- 
jor wars,  together  with  the  occurrence 
of  numerous  economic  recessions  and  de- 
pressions. Such  things  have  neither 
dimmed  SMS's  optimism,  nor  prevented 
this  Los  Angeles-based  firm  from  meet- 
ing all  its  commitments. 

A  fine  example  of  the  successful  op- 
eration of  the  private  enterprise  system 
in  the  United  States,  and  with  current 
assets  totaling  over  $300  million.  SMS 
stands  as  a  symbol  of  southern  California 
progress,  linked  with  years  of  experience 
and  know-how. 

California  is  a  growing  State,  and 
State  Mutual  has  grown  with  it.  The 
people  at  State  Mutual  are  rightfully 
proud  of  the  significant  contribution 
they  have  made,  and  the  leadership 
role  they  have  played,  in  helping  form 
today's  dynamic  California. 

With  over  60,000  savers  and  more 
than  15,000  home  loans,  SMS  continues 
to  honor  its  founding  precepts  to  en- 
courage thrift  and  provide  homeowner- 
ship. 

So  it  gives  me  great  pleasure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  offer  my  heartiest  congratu- 
lations and  personal  best  wishes  for  con- 
tinued success  in  the  future  to  the  men 
and  women  at  State  Mutual  Savings  t 
Loan  Association. 
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RETURN  TO  ORDER 


HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF    NORTH    CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1968 


Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent serious  outbreaks  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  our 
increasing  rate  of  crime  in  the  District 
has  shocked  the  Nation.  The  citizens  are 
relucant  to  visit  their  Capital  and  as  a 
result  the  economic  well-being  of  Wash- 
ington is  seriously  threatened. 

In  that  connection,  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  a  very 
excellent  article  by  Donald  B.  Hadley 
which  appeared  in  the  June  13  edition 
of  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  Mr. 
Hadley  is  the  financial  editor  of  the  Star. 
His  article  should  be  of  great  interest 
to  everyone  who  is  concerned  over  the 
future  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  insert 
the  article  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
of  the  Record  : 

RETURN  TO  Order  Is  Vital  to  City, 

KOONTZ  Tells  DBA 

(By  Donald  B.  Hadley) 

Hot  Springs,  Va.— The  short-term  outlook 

for  the  city  of  Washington  is  "bleak"  and 

the  first  order  of  business  must  be  a  return 

to  law  and  order,  and  equal  protection  under 

the  law,  Robert  K.  Koontz.  Jr.,  president  of 

the  District  Bankers  Association  warned  here 

today. 

Addressing  the  opening  session  of  the  as- 
sociation's 60th  annual  convention  at  the 
Homestead.  Koontz  cited  $24  million  of  losses 
In  the  April  riots  and  burning,  a  drop  in 
assessed  property  values,  the  continued  loss 
of  business  In  deserted  downtown  sections  at 
night,  serious  decreases  in  retail  and  tourist 
business  and  an  expected  drop  In  tax  coUec- 
tlons. 

He  urged  the  convention  to  draft  a  resolu- 
tion "that  puts  this  association  strongly  In 
the  forefront  of  those  who  demand  a  return 
to  law  and  order,  and  to  the  proper  concern 
for  property  rights  as  well  as  civil  rights. 
Joining  m  Koontz'  plea,  Sen,  Alan  Bible. 
D-Nev.,  told  the  bankers  "We  have  reached 
the  point  where  strong  corrective  action  Is 
not  merelv  a  preferred  course  of  action — It  is 
now  the  only  course  of  action,  unless  we  are 
willing  to  abandon  our  streets  to  those  who 
are  contemptuous  of  our  Institutions  and 
laws.  He  added: 

"We  cannot  be  permissive  about  violence. 
We  cannot  accept  excuses  for  looting  and 
killing.  Let  us  remember  that  among  all 
civil  rights  there  are  none  more  funda- 
mental than  the  right  of  an  honest  man 
to  his  life,  the  right  of  a  child  to  walk  the 
streets  without  peril,  and  the  right  of  all 
citizens  to  live  w^lthout  fear. 

"I  am  fully  aware  of  the  pressures  within 
our  social  order  which  can  nurture  the  seeds 
of  violence.  But  as  long  as  we  are  capable 
of  reason,  our  first  obligation  must  be  to 
the  lawabldlng  citizen.  If  we  refuse  to  pun- 
ish a  criminal  for  reasons  of  compassion, 
are  we  not  denying  compassion  to  the  past 
and  future  victims  of  crime? 

Sen.  Bible  Is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict Committee. 

Tlie  spread  of  crime  in  larger  cities 
threatens  to  reach  epidemic  proportions  and 
Washington's  record  is  sorry  Indeed,  he 
said. 

RANKS    NEAR    TOP 

Among  16  cities  of  comparable  size,  the 
nation's  capital  is  first  in  robbery,  second  In 
aggravated  assault,  third  in  murder,  fourth 
in  housebreaking  and  larceny,  fifth  In  auto 
theft  and  eighth  in  rape,  he  reported. 


In  Washington  there  were  2,000  more 
robberies  in  1967  than  the  year  before.  There 
were  4.000  more  burglaries.  2,000  more  lar- 
cenies and  2.000  more  car  thefts,  he  said. 

Koontz  noted  that  "a  serious  attack"  was 
made  on  Washington  banks  by  the  Commis- 
sioners' Council  after  the  April  riots. 

"It  accused  us  of  applying  a  double  stand- 
ard In  considering  requests  for  credit  ten- 
dered bv  Negroes,"  he  said. 

"We  most  emphatically  deny  the  charge, 
but  hasten  to  point  out  that  to  qualify  for 
a  loan  from  our  members,  the  applicant 
must  meet  high  standards— high  standards 
that    are   applied    equally    to   all. 

"The  Council  also  seeks  compensatory 
loans  to  Negroes  and  the  funds  for  redevel- 
oping and  rebuilding  the  damaged  areas." 
he  added. 

"Certalnlv  as  bankers  we  are  intensely  in- 
terested in  the  well-being  of  our  city.  To  be 
otherwise  would  be  foolish.  A  viable  business 
community  in  a  climate  of  harmony  will  pro- 
vide the  lifeblood  of  mir  banks. 

"If  I  were  to  have  an  audience  with  Mayor 
Washington  or  Mr.  Hechinger  (chairman  of 
the  council  1.  not  as  president  of  the  District 
bankers,  but  as  a  concerned,  individual 
banker.  I  would  say  that  you  can  count  on 
my  bank  doing  its  part  in  the  future,  as 
it  has  In  the  past, 

rules  ot't  pressure 
"But.  it  shall  not  be  pressured  by  those 
in  high  places  to  participate  in  plans  pro- 
duced only  for  political  expediency,  nor  shall 
it  be  a  party  to  plans  produced  only  to 
placate  a  majority,  a  minority  or  ethnic 
group.  We  shall  act  only,  in  our  judgment, 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  entire  city.  But. 
the  first  order  of  business  must  be  a  return 
to  law  and  order,  and  equal  protection  under 
the  law." 

In  common  with  the  community,  the 
bankers  deplored  the  assa.sslnatlon  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  "but  what  was  permitted  to 
follow  in  our  city  was  a  disgrace  to  ever>- 
decent  man,  white,  black,  yellow,  or  red," 
Koontz  declared. 

"Near  anarchy  reigned  for  several  days, 
with  arson,  looting  and  extortion  continuing 
in  its  aftermath." 

■■.'Vfter  the  assassination,  Insurance  com- 
panies writing  casualty  coverage  were  pre- 
sented with  2.300  claims  totaling  upwards  to 
$24  million.  It  naturally  follows  that  the 
assessed  value  of  real  property  In  the  riot 
areas  will  be  reduced  on  both  damaged  and 
undamaged  properties. 

FEARS    SLOW    RECOVERY 

■Real  estate  assessments  in  the  Watts  dis- 
trict of  Los  Angeles  were  reduced  23  percent 
on  the  average  after  trouble  there.  How- 
many  years  will  it  take  values  to  return  to 
the  pre-Aprll  level?"  he  asked. 

"Tourism  is  the  second  most  Important 
segment  of  our  economy.  In  1967,  tourists 
and  conventioneers  generated  $531  million 
dollars.  This  year,  during  April  and  May, 
which  usually  "account  for  30  percent  of  the 
total,  our  businessmen  suffered  a  reduction 
of  $40  million. 

"Restaurants,  theaters  and  others  whose 
business  is  conducted  principally  during  eve- 
ning and  night  hours  are  experiencing  drastic 
reductions  in  volume.  One  can  anticipate  a 
loss  of  taxes  from  all  sources.  With  these 
problems  and  occupation  of  the  city  by  the 
poor,  the  prospects  for  the  short-ierm  are 
bleak." 

The  banks  are  moving  ahead  with  a  stu- 
dent loan  program  that  will  produce  $4  mil- 
lion of  loans  If  continued  at  the  same  rate 
in  the  next  four  years  before  the  first  dollar 
of  principal  is  repaid,  Koontz  reported. 

They  have  disbursed  $310,700  to  350  ap- 
proved applicants 

Banks  also  are  working  with  teachers  and 
counsellors  of  District  schools  and  devise 
courses  that  will  better  prepare  students  for 
Jobs  and  are   giving   financial  assistance  to 
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various  organizations,  especially  the  Oppor- 
tunities Industrial  Council,  which  provide* 
training  in  the  trades  for  drop-outs  and 
others,  he  said. 

Enrollment  for  courses  of  Washington 
Chapter,  American  Institute  of  Banking, 
totaled  1,240  in  the  last  year  and  a  faculty 
of  33  members  conducted  a  broadened  edu- 
cational program  for  career  employees  nf 
area  banks,  reported  James  T  Seltztnger.  vice 
president  of  Alexandria  National  Bank,  who 
has  Just  completed  his  t*rm  as  chapter 
president. 

The  educational  program  of  21  courses  was 
presented  in  some  49  classes  over  two  semes- 
ters, he  said  Membership  rose  to  1.419  Spe- 
cial seminars  and  the  annual  forum  on  bank 
management  were  well  received. 


PROMISES  OF  REFORM  IN  FRANCE 
BY  DE  GAULLE  CALLED  INADE- 
QUATE 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17.  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Capt 
John  M.  Jones,  Jr.,  who  is  in  Paris. 
France,  lias  written  of  the  .student  revolt 
in  France  and  of  De  Gaulle's  May  24 
speech.  Hi.s  article  appeared  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Greeneville  Sim  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  June  1,  1968. 

Captain  Jones  i.s  the  .son  of  John  M. 
Jones,  editor  and  general  manager  of 
the  Greeneville  Sun.  Both  lather  and  son 
write  with  authority  and  are  well  known 
in  newspaper  circles. 

I  con.slder  it  an  honor  to  make  the  ar- 
ticle by  Capt.  John  M.  Jones.  Jr..  avail- 
able to  the  readers  of  the  Record; 
Promises  or  Reform  in  France  by  De  Gal-lle 
Called  Inadequate 

(Editor's  Note. — Capt.  John  M  Jones  Jr.. 
who  is  In  Paris.  Prance,  wTltes  of  the  student 
revolt  in  France  and  De  Gaulle's  May  24 
speech  in  today's  story  from  him,  datellned 
May  26.) 

(By  John  M.  Jones  Jr.) 
Paris,  May  26  — For  some  reason.  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle  did  not  make  a  realistic 
attempt  to  reach  rebellious  French  students 
in  his  address  to  the  nation  Friday  night 

The  vague  promises  he  made  to  reform  the 
university  and  French  social  and  economic 
life  so  as  to  "open  the  way  more  widely  to 
the  new  blood  of  France"  might  have  had  an 
effect  If  he  had  made  them  two  or  three 
weeks  ago.  But  in  the  context  of  the  situa- 
tion on  the  night  of  May  24.  the  time  of  the 
address,  they  were  very  inadequate. 

The  President's  speech  was  only  about  10 
minutes  long.  He  spoke  seriously  and.  I  felt, 
sternly,  as  a  father  might  fpeak  to  older 
children;  he  seemed  as  though  worried,  grow- 
ing short  on  patience,  yet  not  sure  that  his 
authority  wotild  be  respected. 

There  were  numerous  general  references  to 
the  need  for  reform  and  reappraisal.  He  also 
said  that  the  government  had  a  duty  to 
make  "the  contacts"  which  could  facilitate  a 
return  to  order  The  government,  he  said,  is 
ready." 

He  announced  that  there  would  be  a  ref- 
erendum in  which  the  French  people  would 
be  asked  to  give  him  and  his  government  'a 
mandate  for  renewal."  The  actual  subject 
matter  of  the  referendum  would  be  a  draft 
law.  presumably  to  make  needed  reforms. 

Then  he  became  more  specific  about  what 
he  had  in  mind.  One  paragraph  -vas  devoted 
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to  the  students,  the  next  to  the  workers  and 

the  farmers. 

He  dealt  with  student  grievances  In  31 
words:  ■Rebuild  the  university,  not  by  fol- 
lowing Its  centuries-old  traditions  but  ac- 
cording to  the  real  needs  of  the  country's 
evolution  and  the  effective  outlets  In  a  mod- 
ern society  for  young  students," 

The  President's  statement  to  the  workers 
and  the  farmers  weis  more  than  twice  as  long 
and  contained  several  more  specific  refer- 
ences to  the  sort  of  reforms  envisioned:  ■'Im- 
proving the  living  nnd  working  conditions  of 
the  staff  of  public  services  and  private  busi- 
ness," 'organizing  their  participation  In  pro- 
fessional responsibilities,"  developing  the 
training  of  the  young,"  "ensuring  their  em- 
ployment," "putting  into  action  industrial 
and  agricultural  activities  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  regions." 

Undeniably,  these  proposals  to  the  workers 
and  the  farmers  were  themselves  pretty  gen- 
eral, too  They  were,  however,  more  specific 
than  anything  the  students  heard  In  the  way 
of  reforms. 

Moreover,  the  proposals  to  labor  doubtless 
carried  much  greater  Impact  in  the  light  of 
an  announcement  by  Prime  Minister  Georges 
Pompldo\>  earlier  in  the  day  that  he  was 
ready  to  meet  at  3  p.m.  on  May  25  with  lead- 
ers of  the  major  unions  and  of  the  Patronat, 
the  national  organization  of  big  French  bxisi- 
ness.  No  corresponding  gesture  was  made  to 
the  students,  possibly  because  previous  con- 
versations with  student  leaders  had  been  in- 
conclusive 

Perhaps  it  was  unwillingness  to  have  his 
hand  forced  that  kept  President  de  Gaulle 
from  coming  forward  with  concrete.  Signifi- 
cant reform  proposals. 

Perhaps  there  was  a  strong  dose  of  politics 
Involved-  some  Idea  worked  rut  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  political  profe.sslonals  around 
him  for  trying  to  win  over  the  striking  work- 
ers and  the  dissatisfied  farmers  with  con- 
crete concessions  and  thereby  Isolate  the 
students. 

Or  perhaps  It  was  Just  that  he  did  not. 
could  not.  or  would  not  understand  that  the 
students,  prof5ssors.  and  others  who  com- 
prise the  Intellectual  side  of  this  revolt  are 
not  much  impressed  with  Charles  de  Gaulle 
and  are  especially  disillusioned  with  Gaul- 
Ust-style  politics. 

Why  should  this  be  so  when  the  general 
has  without  doubt  done  much  for  France  in 
many  ways^ 

.■\s  far  as  the  students  themselves  are  con- 
cerned— and  they  are  certainly  the  most  im- 
portant component  of  the  intellectual  side 
of  the  revolt — they  probably  do  not  have 
very  clear  recollections  of  the  political  and 
economic  chaos  of  the  years  between  the  end 
of  World  War  II  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Fifth  Republic  \inder  de  Gaulle's  leadership. 

When  the  general  came  to  po^wer  in  1958, 
most  of  stvidents  who  today  debate  French 
p>roblems  for  hours  in  the  Sorbonne  or  risk 
fractured  skulls  behind  the  barricades  were 
not  yet  teenaged.  Many  have  no  doubt  read 
about  conditions  in  those  dlfiBcult  years  and 
many  more  have  been  told  a'oout  the  prob- 
lems, but  that  Is  not  the  same  as  having 
wrestled  with  the  difficulties  as  .idults. 

President  de  Gaulle,  his  personality  and 
policies.  ha\e  dominated  French  political  life 
for  the  10  years  since  1958.  Thus,  what  these 
students  know  of  politics  as  adults  is 
Gaullism.  and  the  things  they  associate  with 
Gaulllsm  are  authoritarianism,  paternalism, 
and  grand  promises  the  complaining  farmers, 
workers,  or  educators,  often  with  very  little 
follow-through. 

Older  supporters  and  sympathizers  on  the 
student  side  can  remember  pre-GaulHst  dis- 
orders, but  they.  too.  are  tired  of  the  paterna- 
listic Gua:ii.<:t  political  style,  of  the  casual 
disreg.ird  of  conventional  legislative  proce- 
esses.  and  of  a  situation  in  which,  they  feel, 
the  Internal  problems  of  Prance  have  been 
Ignored  in  favor  of  a  grandiose  foreign  policy. 
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One  point  often  made  by  critics  of  de  Gaulle, 
both  m  the  present  crisis  and  before,  is  that 
the  President's  determination  to  make  Prance 
a  nuclear  power  has  taker  billions  of  francs 
that  could  have  been  better  spent  on  Internal 
needs,  such  as  more  universities. 

No  one  can  say  that  the  students  are  easy 
people  to  reach  or  to  work  with,  especially 
at  the  present.  So  great  Is  their  faith  In 
direct  democracy — Itself  a  reaction  against 
President  de  Gaulle's  authoritarianism — 
that  their  leaders  have  very  uncertain  con- 
trol over  the  masses  of  the  led. 

Moreover,  there  is  still  much  disagreement 
and  confusion  among  the  students  over  just 
what  they  themselves  want.  In  some,  fairly 
Isolated  cases,  progress  has  been  made  toward 
coming  up  with  specific  programs  of  reform 
for  specific  branches  of  the  university. 

And  UNEP.  the  national  union  of  French 
students,  which  has  been  one  of  the  less 
extreme  spokesmen  for  the  students  almost 
from  the  beginning,  published  about  a  week 
ago  a  4-polnt  program  Intended  to  give  more 
direction  to  the  debates  and  to  the  move- 
ment In  general.  The  four  points  were,  in 
summary:  Immediate  increase  of  student 
power  in  university  affairs.  Including  the 
right  of  veto  over  all  decisions;  autonomy  of 
the  universities  from  the  government;  exten- 
sion of  the  movement  to  the  press;  better 
liaison  with  the  workers. 

All  p)olnts-of-view  are  represented  within 
the  student  camp,  however,  and  many  stu- 
dents simply  have  no  clear  polnt-of-vlew.  Ask 
10  different  students  what  they  are  fighting 
for.  and  you  may  get  10  somewhat  different 
answers.  The  frank  comments,  "We  don't 
really  know  yet  what  we  want"  or  "We're 
not  sure  what  we  want,  but  we  know  what 
we  dont  want,"  are  very  often  heard. 

Still,  from  the  reform  propvosals  which  have 
been  drawn  up.  from  the  statements  of  stu- 
dent leaders,  from  the  hundreds  of  news- 
paper and  magazine  analyses  that  have  been 
■written,  and  from  the  government's  own 
thorough  knowledge  of  conditions  in  French 
education,  there  was  ample  material  for 
President  de  Gaulle  to  have  come  up  ■with 
specific  proposals  for  reform  which  might  at 
least  have  become  the  basis  for  talks. 

Any  proposals  he  made  would  have  had  to 
have  been  accompanied  by  clear  verbal  con- 
cessions that  the  government  had,  in  the  fact 
of  many  other  pressing  concerns  allowed  the 
state  of  French  education  to  deteriorate — 
something  to  indicate  to  very  mistrustful 
students,  profeesors,  and  others  that  the  re- 
form proposals  were  not  just  a  government 
tactics  to  get  the  students  out  of  the  streets 
but  that,  instead,  the  government  accepted 
the  necessity  of  fundamental  change. 

Suppose  President  de  Gaulle  had  laid  out 
sucn  a  group  of  reforms  and  had  summoned 
student  spokesmen  to  a  conference  similar 
to  that  to  which  the  government  invited 
labor  and  management.  Who  could  have 
talked  for  the  students? 

The  President  might  perhaps  have  called 
for  a  representative  from  each  faculty 
(physics,  philosophy,  mathematics,  etc. I  as 
well  as  for  representatives  from  the  major 
organizations,  such  as  VNEF,  which  have 
taken  part  in  the  movement. 

Nothing  but  a  dramatic  gesture  would 
have  had  any  chance  of  success.  I  feel,  for 
the  students  were  expecting  just  the  sort  of 
general  promises,  appeal  for  order,  and  Gaul- 
list  melodramatics  icall  for  a  mandate)  that 
the  President  delivered  in  his  address. 

Even  a  dramatic  app)eal  might  not  have 
drawn  a  response  Its  only  effect  might  have 
been  to  damp  down  the  counter-appeal  of 
the  extremely  militant  elements  among  the 
students. 

Surely  President  de  Gaulle  must  have 
realized  the  mood  of  the  students  and  the 
general  situation  as  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned. One  can  only  assume  1 )  that  he  is 
already  doing  something  behind  the  scenes 
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about  solving  the  student  end  of  the  crisis 
and  for  some  reason  wanted  to  say  nothing 
or  2)  that  he  did  not  want  to  try  to  make 
peace  with  the  students  yet,  despite  renewed 
violence. 

There  Is  no  evidence  known  to  me  to  sup- 
port the  first  of  these  poeslblUties,  and  I  am 
left  with  the  conclusion  that  every  govern- 
ment move  is  well  planned 

If  the  President's  strategy  Is  to  end  the 
strike,  isolate  the  students,  and  deal  with 
them  alone.  It  Is  quite  possible  that  somehow 
he  win  succeed. 

The  workers'  demands  have  always  been 
chlefiy  economic,  and  they  would  probably 
settle  for  substantial  concessions  on  wages, 
hours,  and  other  economic  Issues.  They 
might  also  get  some  sort  of  political  conces- 
sion, and  It  is  not  Impossible  that  they  would 
insist  on  a  settlement  with  the  students  as 
their  final  condition  for  returning  to  ■work. 

What  Is  much  less  likely  than  a  settlement 
with  the  students  is  a  settlement  which  will 
not  leave  behind  It  a  residue  of  bitterness 
and  even  deeper  disillusionment  with  the 
political  process  than  exists  already. 

President  de  Gaulle  might  have  had  Friday 
night,  and  might  still  have,  a  chance  to 
demonstrate  to  the  students  that  politicians 
can  be  depended  on  to  deal  with  problems 
straightforwardly  and  seriously. 

If  he  could  accept  the  street  violence  as  a 
tragedy  for  which  both  sides  bear  responsi- 
bility, concede  the  obvious  need  for  major 
educational  reforms,  and  bring  the  whole 
problem  Into  a  context  of  peaceful  problem- 
solving,  he  would  achieve  a  real  victory  for 
the  nation. 

If  he  cannot  or  will  not  find  a  way  to  do 
this,  he  may  find  a  way  even  so  to  make  the 
students  accept  peace.  But  he  will  run  a 
grave  risk  of  driving  still  further  from  politi- 
cal life,  and  especially  from  conventional 
representative  democracy,  thousands  of 
young  people  just  at  the  beginning  of  their 
adult  citizenship. 


TWO  FROM  MARYLAND  SLAIN  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Pfc.  James  L.  Harris  and  Sp4c.  Ronald  S. 
Gilliam,  two  fine  vounE  men  from  Mar>'- 
land.  were  killed  recently  in  Vietnam.  I 
wish  to  commend  their  bravery  and  to 
honor  their  memory  by  including  the  fol- 
lowing article  in  the  Record: 
Two  From  State  Slain  in  'Vietnam — Pfc. 
James  L.  Harris  and  Sp4c.  R.  S.  Ghxiam  Dee 

Two  Maryland  servicemen,  one  of  them  a 
draftee  from  Baltimore,  have  been  killed  in 
action  in  South  Vietnam,  the  Defense  De- 
partment announced  yesterday. 

The  city  youth  was  Identified  as  Pfc.  James 
L,  Harris.  24.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hazel  Harris, 
of  126  Kossuth  street. 

The  other  Vietnam  casualty  was  listed  as 
Spec.  4  Ronald  S.  Gilliam,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Patricia  A.  Gilliam,  of  the  2200  block  Phelps 
road.  .Adelphia.  Md. 

drafted    in     OCTOBER 

Pri\<,te  Harris  died  May  25  of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  a  mortar  and  rocket  attack.  His 
mother  said  that  her  son's  last  reported  as- 
signment as  an  Infantrj-man  ■was  at  Hill  824. 
near  Pleiku,  in  the  Central  Highlands  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Born  in  Baltimore,  Private  Harris  attended 
C.irter  Woodson  Elementary  School  and 
Cherry  Hill  Junior  High  School. 
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He  '*-as  emploved  as  a  shipping  clerk  by 
the  Roger's  Printing  and  Carton  Company  for 
about  five  years  before  being  drafted  into  the 
Army  in  October,  1967. 

said  it  was  "hot" 

p>rlvate  Harris  underwent  basic  training 
at  Port  Bragg,  N.C. 

The  soldier,  who  planned  to  go  to  work  for 
the  Post  Office  Department  when  he  finished 
his  military  obligation,  told  his  family  in  a 
recent  letter  that  It  was  "hot"  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Also,  in  a  recent  letter,  he  paraphrased 
scripture  for  his  family,  writing:  "And  who- 
soever wishes  to  be  first  among  you  shall  be 
<;laves  of  all;  for  even  the  son  of  man  did  not 
come  to  be  served  but  to  serve  and  to  give 
his  life  as  ransom  for  many." 

Besides  his  parents.  Private  Harris  lb  sur- 

ived  by  two  brothers,  Reginald  and  John 
Harris  both  of  Baltimore:  five  sisters,  Mrs. 
Linda  Primeaux;  Mrs,  Betty  Hazel,  and  the 
Misses  Janle,  Eva  and  Gloria  Harris,  of 
Baltimore,  and  a  maternal  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Anna  Mclver,  of  Sanford,  N.C. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ordered  a  Tariff  Commission  Investigation  to 
determine  the  need  for  quotas  on  other  dairy 
products,  including  milk  crumb  and  Ital- 
ian-type cheese  not  in  whole  loaves.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  called  the  action  a 
••realistic  move  which  is  urgently  needed  to 
meet  a  threat  which  is  widespread." 

LiBR.ARY.-  I  recently  designated  the  library 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Green  Bay  as 
a  Government  Depository  library.  This  means 
the  Ubrarv  will  automatically  receive  copies 
of  U.S.  Government  publications,  providing 
a  new  service  to  residents  of  the  area  when 
the  library  becomes  fully  operative.  The 
southern  part  of  the  district  is  already  serv- 
iced in  this  regard  by  the  library  of  Law- 
rence University,  one  of  the  oldest  govern- 
ment depositories  in   the  nation. 

Appointments.— In  addition  to  my  regular 
appointments  to  the  military  service  acad- 
emies, two  more  district  competitors  will 
attend  academies  after  receiving  direct  ap- 
pointments. Richard  J.  Bjorklund.  024  N.  6th 
St  Manitowoc,  will  enter  the  Air  Force 
Academv,  and  Larrv  V.  Hill.  620  N.  Michigan 
St.,  DePere.  will  attend  West  Point,  Con- 
gratulations! 
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REPORT  TO  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17,1968 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
liiarks,  I  include  the  following  report  to 
!p.y  constituents: 

Memo 
Dairy  Imports,— Low-priced  foreign  dairy 
;,roducts.  often  produced  under  unsanitary 
I  ondltions,  constantly  seek  to  enter  the  U.S. 
through  loopholes  in  import  quotas.  Those 
quotas  are  absolutelv  necessary.  The  price  of 
milk  is  supported  in  the  U,S,  in  order  xo 
nsure  an  adequate  supply  (I.e.,  in  order  to 
make  it  ■worthwhile  for  the  farmer  to  devote 
his  energy  and  resources  to  milk  produc- 
tion). Unlimited  dairy  imports  would  make 
the  price  support  program  Impossible.  I  have 
been  concerned  with  three  particular  im- 
port situations: 

Canned  Milk,— I  recently  protested  a  Food 
:ind  Drug  Administration  decision  that 
canned  milk  imports  were  no  longer  subject 
to  the  sanitary  requirements  of  the  Import 
Milk  Act  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  re- 
versal of  this  decision  as  regards  sweetened 
condensed  milk  and  a  promise  of  rigid  in- 
spection of  evaporated  milk  imports.  At  the 
same  time,  in  view  of  the  threat  of  vastly 
increased  low-priced  canned  milk  imports. 
I  ursed  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
•ake  quota  action  to  stop  them, 

chocolate  Milk  Crttmb.— Milk  crumb  is 
a  dairy  product  used  in  candy  manufacture 
and  imports  have  recently  shot  up  because 
there  Is  no  quota  on  the  product.  I  have 
iieen  urging  the  Department  of  AgrlciUture 
to  close  this  loophole. 

Italian  Cheese.— There  Is  a  quota  on  Ital- 
i.-in-type  cheese  imports,  but  It  has  been 
easily  circumvented.  The  quota  is  on  cheese 
•in  original  loaves".  Importers  merely  had 
the  loaves  cut  in  half  or  grated  and  imports 
of  these  products,  outside  the  quota,  have 
shot  up  1470 •"^  in  two  years.  I  introduced 
legislation  two  weeks  ago  to  include  such 
cheese  in  the  quota. 

.'^.CTioN.— Because  of  my  concern  in  these 
reas  and  my  efforts  to  obtain  action  by  the 
■\dministration,  I  was  pleased  last  week  to 
.^ee  that  the  President  and  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture have  now  recognized  the  seriousness 
.{  the  situation.  By  presidential  proclama- 
tion the  President  (1)  Imposed  temporary 
import  quotas  on  all  condensed  and  evap- 
orated milk  and  cream  pending  an  Investi- 
gation by  the   Tariff   Commission,   and    (2) 


OLD   SHAWNEE   TOWN 
CELEBRATION 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 


OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17.  1968 
Mr.  WINN.  Mr,  Speaker,  men  of  great 
courage  and  diverse  orieins  opened  the 
Amei-ican  West,  Across  a  thousand  miles 
of  waving  prairie  they  blazed  the  Santa 
Fe  Trail  and  later  spanned  the  continent 
with  a  railroad.  As  they  journeyed  west- 
ward, frontier  towns  sprang  to  life. 
Many  of  these  towns  would  live  only  as 
reminders  of  the  greatness  of  another 
era  while  othei-s.  as  familiar  as  Kansas 
City,  Santa  Fc.  and  San  Franci-sco.  were 
destined  to  grow  to  great  prominence. 

One  such  town  was  Shawnee.  Kans.. 
actuallv  a  part  of  greater  Kansas  City. 
Shawnee  was  discovered  by  M.  De- 
Boui-gemont  in  1724.  and  officially  be- 
came a  part  of  the  United  States,  Octo- 
ber 31,  1803,  It  was  the  first  settlement 
in  Kansas  located  on  the  Santa  Fc  Trail. 
In  the  1820's  the  Kansas  Indians  were 
the  sole  owners  of  what  would  later  be- 
come the  State  of  Kan.sas,  and  in  1828 
Shawnee  became  the  official  headquar- 
tei-s  of  the  Shawnee  Indians, 

Shawnee  was  chosen  by  Joseph  Smith, 
the  founder  of  Mormonism,  as  the  site 
lor  the  Mormon  headquarters  in  1831, 
but  because  the  Indians  had  title  to  the 
land  they  returned  to  Missouri  before 
pushinc  further  west 

Rich  in  history  that  is  now  part  of 
the  folkloi-e  and  tradition  of  the  Ameri- 
can West.  Shawnee  has  many  claims  to 
fame  It  was  the  first  capital  of  the  Kan- 
sas Territory.  The  f.i'st  r.ewspaper  pub- 
lished in  Kansas  was  located  at  Shaw- 
nee, as  was  the  fii'st  erist  and  sawmill 
west  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Todav.  one  may  still  enjoy  the  I'o- 
mance  of  the  early  West  throuuh  a  nos- 
talgic visit  to  "Old  Shawnee  Town." 
thanks  to  the  Shawnee  Historical  So- 
cietv.  I  made  such  a  visit  when  I  re- 
cently attended  the  third  annual  Old 
Shawnee  Towni  celebration,  and  I  in\1te 
you  to  Shawnee  when  you  come  to 
Kansas. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17.  1968 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Alfred 
Friendly  told,  with  a  deft  touch,  the  stoi-y 
of  the  continued  stifling  of  organized  op- 
position to  and  public  criticism  of  the 
Greek  militarj-  regime  in  the  following 
column  from  the  June  15  Washington 
Post: 

RELATIVELY     GENTLE    CURBS    STIFLE    CRITICISM 

OF  Regime  in  Greece 
ATHENS —As  its  defenders  diligently  point 
out.  the  Greek  military  dictatorship  is,  as 
dictatorships  go,  not  brutal.  No  one  is  known 
to  have  been  killed,  there  are  only  about  1200 
political  prisoners  and  there  is  no  brooding 
fear  of  a  3  a,m,  knock  on  the  door. 

Torture  and  bashing  about  have  been  ap- 
plied selectively,  almost  entirely  to  Commu- 
nists and  their  suspected  associates,  while 
treatment  of  political  detainees  from  the  so- 
ciety's upper  levels  has  been,  as  the  Germans 
would  sav.  "correct." 

It  is  something  of  a  triumph,  therefore, 
that  the  colonels'  government  has  succeeded 
by  such  relatively  gentle  measures  in  totally 
qiienchlng  anv  potentially  effective  organized 
upposltlon  and  all  public  criticism.  The 
Greeks  being  what  they  are- the  most  Ir- 
represslbly  voluble  political  conversational- 
ists on  earth— the  regime  cannot  stop  them 
talking  politics  in  private  anymore  than  It 
can  stop  crickets  from  chirping. 

But  it  has  stopped  dead  all  talking  for 
publication  by  Greeks  still  Inside  the  country. 
A  reporter's  10-day  inquiry  discloses  only 
two  resident  Greeks  who  have  done  so  and 
have  remained  free. 

One  Is  Yankos  Pesmazoglou,  former  deputy 
chairman  of  the  Bank  of  Greece,  In  Brussels 
two  months  ago,  answering  questions  at  a 
university  forum,  he  said  he  was  "vigorously 
opposed  to  the  regime"  and  favored  "the 
immediate  return  to  legality  and  democratic 
processes," 

Back  In  Athens,  he  will  reaffirm  those  senti- 
ments on  being  asked.  They  are  scarcely 
radical,  but  a  proceeding  has  already  begun 
that  may  end  In  his  removal  from  his  profes- 
sorial post  at  the  University  of  Athens, 

The  other  exception  is  34-year-old  press 
tycoon  Chrvstos  Lambrakls.  controversial  and 
colorful  man  who  wrote  a  blast  against  the 
goverimient,  later  published  in  The  London 
Observer  while  he  was  serving  an  eight-month 
stint  in  jail.  The  British  reporter  who  got  the 
statement,  Leslie  Finer,  was  expelled  from 
Greece,  but  Lambakls  continues  to  live  in 
Athens,  subjected  to  further  punishment 

The  explanation  may  be  that  the  dictator- 
ship wants  his  cooperation;  but  he  refuses  to 
go  along. 

He  was  hauled  into  the  presence  of  Premier 
Georges  Papadopoulos  by  the  governments 
famous  chief  of  secret  police.  Inspector  Lam- 
brou,  Papadopoulos  asked  Lambrakls  to  be- 
have like  a  good  fellow  and  to  stop  snubbing 
the  government's  meetings  with  publishers. 
Lambrakls  replied  that  he  would  be  ple^i.sed 
to  do  so  once  martial  law  was  ended,  censor- 
ship lifted  and  appeals  permitted  In  civil 
courts. 

Then,  he  added,  he  would  fall  to  In  attack- 
ing the  regime  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
Nothing  further  has  been  heard  of  the  mat- 
ter. 

Supporters  of  the  government,  such  as 
Savvas  Constandopoulos.  a  press  lord  of  ex- 
treme right-wing  views,  argue  that  full  free- 
dom was  granted  for  argument  and  criticism 
of  a  proposed  new  constitution  submitted 
for  consideration  six  months  ago.  Such  a  dis- 
cussion, he  asserts,  •would  have  meant  a  com- 
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plete  airing  of  all  current  poUUcal  issues, 
yet  no  political  figure  accepted  the  offer. 

This  l8  not  quite  true:  three  leading  fig- 
ures of  former  Premier  Georges  Papandieou's 
Center  Union  Party  acted  on  the  promise  of 
immunity  and  issued  statements  (all  refused 
for  press  publication  by  the  censor).  Tech- 
nically, they  violated  the  rules.  In  not  being 
comments  on  individual  sections  of  the  draft 
but  attacks  on  the  entire  procedure  and  dec- 
larations that  no  acceptable  constitution 
could  emerge  from  Its  present  sponsorship. 
The  three  gentlemen  have  been  detained  In 
police  headquarters  since  April. 

The  only  right-wing  politician  to  speak  up 
was  George  Ralls,  who  called  for  the  return 
of  the  conservative  former  Premier  Constan- 
tlne  Karamanlis.  Ralls  was  thereupon  jailed! 

Papandreou  Is  effectively  silenced  by  house 
arrest.  Eu:id  lest  he  smuggle  out  a  statement 
or  otherwise  conspire,  a  security  officer  Is  at 
all  times  present,  even  when  the  old  man's 
doctor  makes  a  periodic  check-up. 

Also  under  house  arrest  is  former  Premier 
Panaylotls  Canellopouloe.  Ten  days  ago  he 
sought  to  send  a  telegram  of  condolence  to 
the  Kennedy  family.  Its  dispatch  was  for- 
bidden. 


GUN   CONTROL 


I 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALUGHER 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17.  1968 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
r>opular  cry  for  strong  gun-control  leg- 
islation continues.  Hundreds  of  letters 
have  been  pouring  into  my  office  and  the 
offices  of  my  colleagues  since  the  tragic 
assassination  of  Senator  Kennedy;  these 
letters  carry  the  same  messa.se:  Con- 
gress must  pass  stringent  gun-control 
measures. 

The  House  Judiciai-y  Committee  meets 
again  this  week  to  vote  on  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York.  Mr. 
Celler's  proposed  gun  legislation.  More 
days  of  waiting.  According  to  statistics 
compiled  for  this  past  year,  we  can  ex- 
pect 17  murders  each  day  between  now 
and  the  committee  meeting  this  Thurs- 
day, a  total  of  68  Americans  murdered 
with  guns  before  the  committee  con- 
venes on  Thursday.  How  much  longer 
will  we  permit  this  appalling  figure  to 
gi-ow:* 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bayonne  Times  cf 
Bayonne,  N.J.  has  been  a  consistent  sup- 
porter and  leader  in  the  struggle  to  ob- 
tain firm  Government  regulations  on  the 
sale  of  firearms.  The  editors  of  the  Bay- 
onne Times  has  long  argued,  as  have  I, 
that  while  gun  control  is  not  the  final 
solution  to  the  problem  of  violence  in 
this  Nation,  the  control  of  guns  "would 
decrease  the  number  of  murders  by  in- 
suring that  guns  do  not  get  into  the 
wrong  hands." 

I  think  that  all  Members  of  this  body 
would  benefit  by  reading  an  editorial  re- 
cently published  in  the  Bayonne  Times. 
I  am  pleased  to  insert  the  editorial  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Gun  Control   '      ' 
President  Johnson   has  asked  Congress  to 
pass  a  stncc  gun  control  law  which  would 
require  registration  of  all  weapons  and  w^ould 
outlaw  the  sale  of  all  guns  by  mall  order. 

A  bill  based  on  the  President's  plea  was 
Introduced   Monday   in   the   Senate   by   Sen. 
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Thomas  Dodd  of  Connect'.cut  and  in  the 
House  by  Rep    Emanuel  Celler  of  New  York. 

Two  influential  senators.  Everett  Dlrksen 
and  Mike  Mansfield,  have  already  spoken  out 
against  the  proposal,  giving  It  little  chance 
for  passage  in  the  upper  chamber.  In  the 
House,  a  move  to  report  the  bill  out  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  yesterday  failed  as  the 
committee  deadlocked  in  a  16^16  tie. 

The  committee  has  scheduled  another  vote 
on  the  measure  June  2D.  and  Rep.  Celler  has 
said  he  hopes  a  compromise  version  of  the 
bill  will  be  accepted  by  the  committee  then. 

June  20  is  next  Thursday,  a  little  more 
than  a  week  away.  A  week  doesn't  seem  to  be 
a  long  time  That  is.  It  doesn't  seem  long 
until  the  number  of  deaths  Involving  guns 
is  tallied  up. 

Two  national  leaders  have  been  shot  down 
In  public  within  months  of  each  other  this 
year.  These  are  the  shockers,  the  violent 
deaths  that  cause  national  sorrow. 

But  in  addition  to  these  well-publicized 
murders,  there  have  been  more  than  2.000 
accidental  deaths  involving  firearms  every 
year  since  1960.  And.  an  even  more  horrible 
statistic,  some  6.500  murders  are  committed 
each  year  with  guns. 

That  adds  up  to  an  average  of  some  8.500 
deaths  each  year  involving  firearms.  Now 
consider  the  week  that  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  Is  waiting  to  vote  again  on  the 
gun  control  proposal;  more  than  160  deaths 
related  to  firearms  are  likely  to  occur  dur- 
ing this  time. 

.^nd  after  the  week  is  over,  the  committee 
will  probably  consider  a  compromise  version. 
Is  it  right  to  compromise  over  the  deaths  of 
two  national  leaders  In  the  past  three 
months,  the  slaying  of  more  than  6,000  peo- 
ple and  t^e  accidental  deaths  of  another  2.000 
in  the  past  year'' 

The  answer  to  that  question  seems  obvious 
to  most  people.  It  apparently  is  not  obrtous 
to  the  United  States  Congress,  nor  to  the 
powerful  gun  lobby  which  has  stifled  every 
attempt  at  reasonable  firearms  control  legis- 
lation. 

Some  congressmen  and  the  lobbyists  would 
argue  that  control  of  guns  would  not  stop 
murder  There  is  no  doubt  about  this.  But  it 
would  decrease  the  number  of  murders  by 
Insuring  that  guns  do  not  get  Into  the  wrong 
hands.  As  Congressman  Cornelius  E.  Gal- 
lagher of  Bayonne  has  noted,  gun  control 
would  be  the  beginning  of  halting  the  "virus 
of  violence"  in  this  nation 

The  lobbyists  and  congressmen  would  also 
argue  that  gun  control  would  be  an  in- 
fringement on  the  rights  of  hunt«rs  and  col- 
lectors If  the  hunter  or  gun  lover  were  a 
reputable  man  with  a  reason  to  own  a  gun. 
there  would  be  nothing  In  the  proposed  leg- 
islation to  stop  him  from  buying  one 

What  the  legislation  would  do  is  to  pre- 
vent those  not  capable  of  handling  guns  re- 
sponsibly from  buying  them.  It  would  help  to 
dry  up  the  Illegal  traffic  in  guns.  And  it 
would  provide  identification  of  the  owners  of 
all  guns  through  registration. 

Although  these  are  troubled  times  and 
deeper  cures  than  firearms  measures  must 
be  found  to  cure  them,  a  law  to  place  reason- 
able limitations  on  gun  ownership  would  be  a 
help  In  halting  the  violence  In  our  nation. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  to 
protect  the  public  by  adopting  a  strict  gun 
control  law  as  soon  as  possible. 


FLY  THE  FLAG 


June  17,  1968 

commemorated  Flag  Day  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Throughout  the  country 
this  day  was  commemorated  in  a  .spirit 
that  demonstrated  the  great  depth  of 
legitimate  patriotism  in  the  United 
States. 

A  very  thoughtful  editorial  stimulating 
interest  in  Flag  Day  was  carried  in  the 
Wednesday,  June  12,  Suburbanite-Econ- 
omist which  I  feel  merits  reflection : 

Fi.v  THE  Flag 

Old  Glory,  The  Star-Spangled  Banner.  Th.- 
Stars  and  Stripes — your  country's  flag. 

Fly  It  every  day.  if  you  wish,  but  be  sur-^ 
to  fly  It  Friday,  June  14.  That's  Flag  Day. 

It  was  on  June  14.  1777.  that  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  passed  tills  resolution: 

•'Resolved,  that  the  fl.ig  of  the  thirteci, 
United  States  be  thirteen  stripes  alternatr 
red  and  white:  that  the  union  be  thirteen 
stars,  white  In  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new 
constellation." 

No  one  knows  who  designed  this  Hag,  or 
who  made  the  first  one  William  J.  Cinb'- 
said  in  1870  that  his  grandmother,  Bet^y 
Ross,  made  the  first  one.  but  histcrLins  douhn 
it 

The  Continental  Co.igrefs  le.'t  .no  record  ;.■ 
show  why  it  chose  red.  white  and  blue  for  thp 
flag,  but  in  1782  the  Congress  of  the  Feder.;- 
tlon  chose  these  same  colors  for  the  newiv 
designed  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States 

The  resolution  on  the  seal  said  red  is  fo- 
hardlness  and  courage,  white  is  for  puritv 
and  innocence,  and  blue  is  for  vigilance,  per- 
serverance  and  Justice. 

And  the  flag  itself?  World  Book  Encyclo- 
pedia says: 

"The  Stars  and  Stripes  stands  for  the  land, 
the  people,  the  government,  and  the  idenls 
of  the  United  States,  no  matter  when  or  where 
it  is  displayed  "' 

Fly  it  proudly. 


NEED  FOR  STRONG  FIREARMS 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday,  with  very  proper  ceremony,  we 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.-^ 

Monday.  June  17,  1968 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  need  for  strong  firearms  legisla- 
tion is  well  docimiented;  the  mail  from 
my  constituents  is  strongly  in  support  of 
such  legislation,  and  a  similar  national 
trend  has  been  shown  by  recent  polls. 

For  6  years,  since  first  coming  to  the 
Congress  in  1963. 1  have  introduced  legis- 
lation which  would  restrict  the  mail  order 
sale  of  all  firearms,  and  which  would 
prohibit  the  sale  of  firearms  to  juvenile.':, 
convicted  felons,  and  mental  incompe- 
tents. 

After  much  discussion,  a  limited  ver- 
sion of  this  bill  was  incorporated  in  tlie 
omnibus  crime  bill  this  year,  and  has  been 
passed  by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
.^s  passed,  only  the  sale  of  handgun.- 
would  be  restricted:  rifles  and  shotgun.? 
are  omitted  entirely.  President  Johnson 
has  recently  recommended  additional 
legislation  to  the  Congress  to  extend  cov- 
erage to  long  guns,  and  hopefully  thi.s 
will  receive  favorable  consideration. 

Even  with  this  additional  legislation  to 
include  long  guns,  however,  I  feel  that  a 
further  step  is  needed — the  licensing  of 
the  gun  user.  This  would  be  comparable 
to  a  driver's  license,  and  would  be  han- 
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died  by  the  individual  States.  I  am  draft- 
ing a  resolution  which  will  ask  the  Con- 
yre.ss  to  express  its  support  of  a  "model 
bill  ■  for  all  States  to  consider  for  adop- 
tion. This  "model  bill'  will  set  forth  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  basic  ingredients  of 
a  "-ood  program  for  licensing  gun  users; 
the  final  decision,  of  course,  would  be  the 
States. 

I  think  that  such  a  licensing  pi-ocedure, 
uluch  would  be  similar  to  New  York's 
pie.sent  policy  regarding  handgun  per- 
mits, would  provide  an  important  means 
of  reducing  the  criminal  use  of  firearms. 
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mittlng  a  felony,  such  as  robbery,  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  can  be  15  years  or  more.  But 
the  maximum   is  never  Imposed. 

It  Is  our  view  that  the  gun  toters  would 
think  twice  and  maybe  three  times  before 
exposing  themselves  to  a  really  tough  sen- 
tence-if  they  knew  that  the  tough  sen- 
tence surely  would  be  imposed.  Why  not  try 
It?  And  if  "the  Judges.  lor  whatever  reason, 
won't  be  tough  about  It,  then  Congress  can 
make  the  severe  sentences  mandatory. 

Instead  of  wringing  their  hands  and  ad- 
vancing more  or  less  futile  proposals,  the 
•inti-gun  people  should  get  behind  some 
such  project  as  this. 
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GUN  CONTROLS 


HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17.  1968 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Sunday  Star  of  June  16,  1968,  carried 
an  excellent  editorial  entitled  "Gun 
Controls." 

I  feel  sure  that  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  effective  firearms  control  will 
find  the  editorial  to  be  most  interesting. 
I  insert  it  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
111  the  Record: 

GcN  Controls 
Despite  all  that  has  been  written  and  said 
to  the  contrary,  the  crime  bill  recently  .ip- 
proved  by  Congress  really  does  contain  ef- 
fective provisions  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
hand  guns  through  the  mails  or  over  tlie 
counter.  If  anyone  doubts  this,  let  him  read 
the  bill. 

It  does  not  Impose  comparable  restraints 
on  the  sale  of  shotguns  ai.d  rifles,  and  the 
('resident  has  grounded  his  complaint  on 
ihls  on-.lssion.  .'Vs  a  guess,  we  would  say 
that  99  percent  of  the  crime  in  which  guns 
..re  used  Involves  hand  guns — not  rifles 
tjr  .-jhotguns.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  good 
roason  why  the  sale  of  the  latter  should  not 
iie  as  tightly  controlled  as  the  sale  of  the 
:.;rmer. 

.\nother  notion  being  kicked  around  is 
that  crime  would  be  curbed  if  persons  who 
.  ".ready  own  guns  were  required  to  come 
;  -rward  and  register  them  with  the  au- 
:horitles.  This  strikes  us  as  being  close  to 
the  ultimate  in  nonsense.  And  for  this  rea- 
.~on:  If  such  a  requirement  were  in  force 
people  who  obey  the  laws  presumably  would 
lomplT.  But  the  criminals,  those  who  use 
their  guns  to  kill,  rob  and  commit  other 
:  rimes  of  violence,  most  assuredly  would 
not.  .\nd  if  registration  were  to  be  followed 
by  a  requirement  (this  actually  has  been  ad- 
locatedi  that  people  surrender  their  weap- 
ons, the  net  effect  would  be  to  deprive  the 
;,iw-abiding  citizen  of  such  protection  as  he 
may  enjoy  from  keeping  a  gun  in  his  home 
'.r  place  of  business,  while  making  things 
I'asler  and  safer  for  the  criminal  types  who 
re  not  about  to  turn  in  their  weapons. 
There  Is  one  thing,  however,  which  could 
jc  done  and  which  might  be  effective.  This 
13  to  enforce,  and  if  necessary  toughen,  the 
Uws  which  make  it  illegal  to  carry  a  con- 
cealed weapon  -without  a  permit. 

This  may  come  as  a  surprise,  but  under 
existing  law  it  is  a  mere  misdemeanor  for 
the  first  offense  of  carrying  a  concealed  gun 
"li  the  street  without  a  permit.  The  maxi- 
mum penalty  Is  a  $1,000  fine  and  a  year  in 
j.iil.  Needless  to  say,  the  maximum  penalty 
IS  rarely  if  ever  Imposed.  Why  not  make  the 
maximum  mandatory,  or  even  increase  it? 
In  other  circumstances,  being  convicted, 
for  example,  of  pnTssessing  a  gun  while  com- 


THE  FDA  AND  DMSO:   A  CASE 
HISTORY 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  IT.  1968 


Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  pre- 
viously inserted  a  considerable  volume  of 
material  into  the  Congressional  Record 
concernin.a  ilie  plight  of  DMSO,  the  per- 
secuted drug. 

I  have  introduced  leRislation  with 
other  Members  of  both  Houses  and  both 
political  parties  to  counteract  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  mishandling  of  this 
drug  and.  indeed,  all  new  drug  applica- 
tions. 

This  legislation— H.R.  16562  and  S. 
3310— would  remove  the  evaluation  of 
new  druas  from  the  FDA  and  place  it 
under  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  Academy  is  a  corporation,  chartered 
by  Congress,  dc-.sicned  to  crive  just  this 
sort  of  scientific  advice.  Its  active  arm  is 
the  National  Research  Council,  an  or- 
uani/ation  eminently  qualified  to  develop 
a  -standing  committee  for  evaluation  of 
new  dru;is. 

Tluoudh  the  transfer  of  new  drug 
evaluations  the  power  of  evaluation  and 
the  power  of  enforcement  are  separated, 
the  power  of  judse  is  separated  from  the 
duty  of  the  policeman.  Not  only  would 
such  a  transfer  expedite  efficient  evalua- 
tion of  new  drug  applications,  but  the 
.separation  of  powers,  as  in  the  other 
major  sections  of  our  Govei-nment.  would 
provide  for  a  much  fairer  treatment  of 
these  applications. 

An  eloquent  plea  for  this  approach, 
coupled  with  an  accurate  and  detailed 
backgrouiid  of  FDA  handling  of  DMSO 
;s  contained  in  a  letter  I  recently  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Stanley  W.  Jacob  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  Medical  School.  The 

letter  follows: 

June  11.  1968. 

Dear  REPRESENrAtrvE  Wyatt:  I  am  writing 
in  reference  to  H.R  16562.  My  Interest  in  this 
bill  originally  stemmed  from  FDA  actions 
against  the  therapeutic  agent  DMSO.  I  have 
subsequently  studied  other  facets  of  the  total 
FD.\  problem. 

If  the  FDA  had  not  made  any  other  mis- 
take but  the  one  regarding  DMSO,  this  would 
be  sufficient  to  call  for  prompt  Congressional 
hearings.  Unfortunately  for  the  American 
public,  the  FDA  has  performed  unsatisfac- 
torily In  other  areas  deeply  affecting  the 
health  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

In  1962.  the  Kefauver-Harris  amendments 
were  passed.  These  In  essence  gave  the  FDA 
the  responsibility  to  determine  efficacy  in 
addition  to  safety  of  a  drug.  The  intent  of 


Congress  was  admirable.  This  would  have 
been  a  difficult  task  lor  highly  qualified 
scientists.  It  should  not  have  been  entrusted 
to  a  regulatory  group. 

The  amendments  of  1962  Instructed  the 
FDA  to  establish  regulations  to  implement 
enforcement  of  this  law.  In  essence  llie 
amendments  intensified  a  situation  in  whicli 
a  police  agency  was  also  judge  and  Jury.  In 
actual  practice  the  FDA  found  it  was  more 
and  more  difficult  to  act  scientifically.  No 
scientific  check  and  balance  was  provided. 
Legalistic  considerations  took  priority  over 
scientific  ones.  It  would  be  the  same  if  we 
permitted  the  police  department  to  serve  as 
Judge  and  Jury  in  trials  against  individuals 
taking  pan  in  riots.  What  would  be  the 
result? 

I  would  like  to  give  you  some  background 
on  safety  and  efficacy  of  drugs.  It  should  be 
recognized  liiat  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
absolute  drug  safety.  Safety  is  at  best  a 
relative  matter.  As  simple  a  drug  as  aspirin 
sold  over  the  counter  every  day  by  the  mil- 
lions of  pounds  has  produced  death  unrelated 
to  dosage.  As  therapeutic  efficacy  increases, 
the  danger  and  toxicity  of  drugs  Increase  .ind 
the  physician  has  to  measure  the  danger  of 
the  drug  he  Is  using  against  the  goal  he  is 
attempting  to  attain.  "Vou  might  be  inter- 
ested m  looking  at  the  Physicians  Desk  Ref- 
erence, a  book  many  doctors  have  on  their 
desks  at  all  times  describing  various  drug 
toxicities.  As  a  layman  you  would  be  appalled 
at  the  toxicity  recorded  for  even  the  most 
simple  of  drugs. 

The  question  of  efficacy  is  always  open  to 
debate  There  has  never  been  a  major  ad- 
vance in  medicine  or  science  which  has  not 
been  challenged.  Pasteur.  Freud  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  polio  vaccine  have  been  severely 
criticized  by  many  other  scientists.  There  are 
some  physicians  today  who  even  challenge 
the  use  of  the  smallpox  vaccination  (Which 
by  the  way  still  causes  occasional  deaths.! 

Since  toxicity  Is  at  best  relative  and  ef- 
flcacv  can  always  be  challenged,  what  we  did 
in  effect  with  the  Kefauver-Harris  .Amend- 
ments was  to  allow  the  FDA,  a  non-scientific 
regulatory  agency,  to  impose  scientific  cen- 
sorship. We  had  never  before  permitted  such 
censorship. 

It  might  be  well  to  examine  what  has  hap- 
l)ened  in  the  5'j  years  since  the  Kefauver- 
Harris   law   went  Into   effect 

It  can  be  statistically  demonstrated   that 
since    1962   fewer   new  drugs  per  year  have 
"oeen   released   than  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  law.  This  is  an  amazing  phenomenon  in 
view  of  the  scientific  explosion  in  other  areas 
and  considering  the  large  sums  being  spent 
by  the  federal  government  for  basic  research. 
It  can  be  documented  that  It  takes  a  longer 
period  of  time  to  put  an  effective  and  rela- 
tively safe  drug  on  the  market  today  than 
was  the  situation  existing  before  1962.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  time  lapse,  the  actual  cost  of 
placing  a  drug  on  the  market  today  is  larger, 
resulting  in  higher  drug  costs  to  the  public. 
It  can  be  shown  that  the  amount  of  paper 
work  demanded  by  the  FDA  to  place  a  drug 
on  the  market  today  has  reached  unreason- 
able proportions.  To  argue  that  this  paper 
work  can  be  digested  by  a  computer  attrib- 
utes  powers   of  reasoning   to  the  computer 
which  really  do  not  exist.  It  Is  apparent  that 
in  new  drug  development  we  are  beginning 
to   lag   behind   Europe.    In   many    Instances 
since  1962  relatively  safe  and  effective  drugs 
which  have  come  to  the  market  m  the  U.S. 
have  been  on  the  market  months  or  years  in 
European  countries  prior  to  approval  in  this 
country. 

I  am  told  by  knowledgeable  individuals 
who  have  dealt  with  drug  development  that 
the  center  for  drug  development  has  moved 
primarily  into  Western  Europe  and  to  .<;ome 
extent  into  Japan  since  1962.  This  movement 
is  In  part  related  to  the  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  FDA  pioport«dly  to  implement 
the  Intent  of  the  1962  "law. 
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Another  area  In  which  progress  has  been 
slow  in  the  U  S.  since  1962  Is  In  the  field  of 
drugs  which  are  effective  for  relatively  re- 
stricted types  of  diseases.  Pharmaceutical 
companies  are  discouraged  from  putting  time 
and  energies  Into  a  drug  which  has  a  rela- 
tlvelv  restricted  use  An  Inst.tnce  of  this  type 
Is  a  drug  effective  against  iron  poisoning  In 
children"  developed  by  Clba.  Obviously  the 
market  Is  small,  but  nevertheless  this  drug 
Is  of  life  saving  import  to  some  children.  The 
company  cannot  possibly  break  even  on  this 
agent  no  matter  what  happens,  yet  the  FDA 
has  held  Clba  to  needless  and  time-consum- 
ing studies  before  permitting  the  drug  to  be 
marketed.  I  doubt  that  they  have  yet  per- 
mitted this  drug  to  go  on  to  the  market.  This 
would  be  an  mterestlng  case  history  for  any 
Congressional  committee 

An  Important  point  about  delays  caused 
by  the  US  PDA  Is  that  these  delays  have  ire- 
qiiently  been  detrimental  to  the  health  of 
the  American  public.  It  is  a  known  fact  that 
drug  toxicity  sometimes  does  not  occur  for 
long  periods  of  time  or  until  drugs  have  been 
used  on  large  number?  of  patients.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  the  FDA  has  taken  the  position 
that  the  loncer  we  delay  in  releasing  a  drug, 
the  less -chance  there  is  of  maklne  a  mistake. 
TWs  philosophy  may  at  times  be  detrimental 
to  the  health  of  the  American  public. 

If  a  new  drug  were  discovered  for  cancer 
today  and  it  takes  7  years  for  that  drug 
to  be  released  as  Is  the  case  for  many  new 
drugs  belne  developed,  how  manv  people 
would  needlessly  die  of  cancer  while  the  drug 
was  going  through  FDA  red  tape?  The  FDA 
answers  it  would  promptly  release  any  drug 
for  the  treatment  of  cancer,  but  I  must  point 
out  that  the  value  of  a  drug  Is  always  open 
to  argument  and  even  great  discoveries  such 
as  Pasteurization  and  polio  vaccination  are 
not  immediately  recognized  by  outside 
critics 

A  recent  case  in  which  PDA  action  has  been 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  a  segment  of 
the  American  public  is  the  case  of  Zyloprim. 
It  was  easy  to  prove  efBcacy  of  Zyloprim  be- 
cause it  required  simple  objective  chemical 
determinatlcns.  Zyloprim  is  one  of  the  newest 
drugs  used  in  the  treatment  of  gout.  It  has 
altered  the  course  of  chronic  gouty  arthritis. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  see  many  patients 
walking  agal.T  due  to  Zyloprim.  Yet  the  FDA 
took  more  than  5  years  to  release  this  sub- 
stance. How  would  you  feel  if  someone  close 
to  you  had  been  crippled  with  chronic  gouty 
arthritis  5  years  ago.  You  now  discover  there 
Is  a  drug  that  would  allow  him  to  get  out 
of  bed  or  his  wheel  chair  Maybe  Ifs  too  late 
because  there  has  already  been  too  much 
joint  destruction.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this 
patient  had  had  that  drug  5  years  ago  he 
might   be  walking  today. 

Another  case  in  point  refers  to  the  therapy 
of  tic  douloureux.  The  FDA  has  released 
tegrltol  for  the  relief  of  pain  of  tic  doulou- 
reux. It  has  taken  them  5  years.  Tic  doulou- 
reux is  an  excruciating  pain.  It  feels  as  If  a 
dentist  Is  constantly  drilling  your  tooth 
without  blocking  the  nerve.  Patients  with 
this  affliction  are  often  addicted  to  narcotics 
and  frequently  undereo  surgery  which  leaves 
them  with  .i  numbed  side  of  the  face  just 
as  if  they  had  a  permanent  dental  block. 
How  would  you  feel  If  during  the  last  6  years 
a  member  of  your  family  had  to  undergo 
surgery  for  tic  doulotireux  while  all  the  time 
a  drug  existed  which  might  have  helped  but 
which  was  not  released  because  of  FDA 
procrastination. 

Another  area  in  which  FDA  action  has  been 
dertimental  to  public  interest  Is  its  effort 
to  actually  restrict  medical  writing.  The 
agency  has  publicly  taken  a  stand  that  only 
PDA  can  determine  drug  dosage  and  drug 
tisage.  FDA  has  attempted  to  censor  a  chap- 
ter in  a  medical  textbook  because  the  dosage 
of  a  drug  advocated  differed  from  the  official 
FDA  opinion.  When  penicillin  first  appeared 
the  usual   accepted  dose  was  600,000  unlta 
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once  or  twice  a  day.  If  the  FDA  were  func- 
tioning in  1942  as  they  are  now,  that  would 
have  been  the  approved  dosage.  Any  physi- 
cian who  exceeded  such  a  dosage  would  been 
guilty  of  violating  FDA  regulations  and  pos- 
sibly be  subject  to  suit.  Yet  we  know  that 
some  diseases  respond  only  to  10,000,000 
units   of   penicillin   per   day. 

The  FDA  has  made  It  ciear  that  when  a 
drug  is  released  it  Is  only  to  be  used  for  the 
treatment  of  diseases  it  itself  has  approved. 
Every  day  some  of  the  most  competent  physi- 
cians In  America  violate  this  regulation  in 
the  interests  of  their  patients  by  using  drugs 
for  diseases  other  than  those  approved  by 
the  FDA  Few  of  these  physicians  realize  that 
in  so  doing  they  are  p)Osslbly  violating  the 
law  and  subjecting  themselves  to  prosecu- 
tion. Few  realize  that  the  FDA  would  prose- 
cute them  if  It  would  serve  FDA's  purpose 
Next  I  would  like  to  discusss  the  DMSO 
matter.  I  have  had  persona!  experience  with 
the  treatment  of  2.000  patient*  with  D.MSO 
at  the  University  of  Oregon  Medical  School 
and  have  studied  all  the  written  reports  I 
could  find  on  this  subject.  I  believe  we  have 
compiled  as  complete  a  bibliography  on  the 
pharmacologic  aspects  of  DMSO  (over  600 
references)  as  can  be  found  and  am  pres- 
ently completing  for  publication,  together 
with  Drs.  Don  C.  Wood  and  Edward  E.  Ros- 
enbaum.  a  comprehensive  textbook  on  the 
biologic  applications  of  dimethyl  sulfoxide. 

I  am  willing  to  make  the  statement  that 
there  is  no  question  concerning  the  efficacy 
of  DMSO,  It  Is  one  of  the  few  drugs  in  which 
efficacy  can  be  demonstrated  before  the  eyes 
of  observers.  For  instance,  if  we  had  patients 
with  swollen,  sprained  ankles  the  application 
of  DMSO  would  be  followed  by  objective  dim- 
inution of  swelling  within  an  hour.  What 
other  drug  will  do  this?  If  we  had  a  pa- 
tient with  acute  bursitis  unable  to  move  his 
shoulder  in  any  direction  the  application  of 
DMSO  would  be  followed  by  a  dramatic  in- 
crease in  range  of  motion  at  the  end  of  a 
h.Uf  an  hour.  If  we  had  patients  appear  v^ith 
chronic  bursitis  the  appUcatlon  of  DMSO 
would  usually  be  followed  by  a  notable  in- 
crease In  the  range  of  motion  within  an 
hour. 

DMSO  is  as  safe  as  any  drug  I  have  ever 
used  or  seen  used  in  medicine  I  recently  com- 
pleted a  review  article  on  the  status  of  DMSO 
published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sur- 
gery for  September,  1967.  In  my  opinion. 
there  are  more  data  on  animal  toxicology 
regarding  DMSO  than  have  ever  before  ex- 
isted for  an  experimental  drug.  In  my  opinion 
there  are  more  data  on  human  toxicology 
of  DMSO  than  ever  before  has  been  obtained 
for  an  experimental  drug.  A  critical  review 
of  published  data  reveal  that  DMSO  is  a 
substance  of  remarkably  low  toxicity. 

DMSO  has  been  shown  to  be  of  value  in  a 
ntunber  of  illnesses  for  which  no  other  ef- 
fective or  low  risk  treatment  is  known,  such 
as  the  skin  manifestations  of  scleroderma  In 
which  the  skin  becomes  tight  and  the  joints 
are  prevented  from  moving.  Microscopic  sec- 
tions of  the  skin  of  patients  with  scleroderma 
have  been  studied  before  and  after  treat- 
ment with  DMSO.  These  studies  demon- 
strated definite  improvement  with  DMSO. 
They  were  carried  out  under  the  supervision 
of  Dr.  Arthiu'  Scherbel,  Chairman  of  the 
Division  of  Rheumatology  at  the  Cleveland 
CUnic.  In  Dr.  Scherbel's  summary  of  his  re- 
sults appearing  on  page  628.  volume  141.  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences  Symposium  on 
DMSO  he  stated,  "'The  healing  of  ischemic 
ulcers  of  fingertips  has  been  consistently  ob- 
served. The  relief  of  pain,  stiffness  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  weakness  in  these  patients  who 
have  been  treated  with  DMSO  is  impressive. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  results 
seen  in  treating  patients  icith  scleroderma 
with  DMSO  have  never  been  observed  u-ith 
any  other  method  of  therapy. 

The  value  of  DMSO  in  other  illnesses  for 
which  effective  treatjnent  does  nor  exist  in- 
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elude:  Dupuytren's  Contracture,  carpal  tun- 
nel syndrome,  subcutaneous  fibrosis  from 
cobalt  irradiation,  keloids  and  Peyronies 
Disease  A  broader  spectrum  of  benefit  has 
been  described  in  the  scientific  literature  for 
DMSO  than  for  most  other  substances  with 
which  I  am  familiar.  No  attempt  will  be 
made  at  this  point  to  record  the  long  list 
of  entities  for  which  benefit  from  DMSO  has 
already  been  reported  in  solentiflc  artlcle.= 
In  my  opinion  DMSO  is  the  treatment  rr 
choice  for  severe  acute  musculo-skelet  i! 
trauma,  acute  and  chronic  bur.';itis.  and  in- 
tractable pain  problems  such  a.s  post  her- 
petic neuralgia.  Potential  value  of  DMSO 
has  been  reported  for  cancer,  stroke  n?jrf 
heart  di.«('a,sT.  Publications  on  the  potential 
value  of  DMSO  in  cancer,  stroke  and  he.irt 
disease  can  be  found  in  Volume  1,  articie 
141  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences, 
The  authors  are  Ayres.  Paul  and  Finney. 

There  are  many  diseases  in  which  DMSO 
has  brought  about  pain  relief.  Int^rstitin' 
cystitis  is  one.  This  is  an  entity  in  whic: 
the  patient  is  constantly  subjected  to  pain- 
ful, frequent  urinations  day  and  night.  Thf 
uroloey  group  at  the  Cleveland  Clinic  ii> 
Cleveland.  Ohio  has  demonstrated  that 
DMSO  Instilled  into  the  urinary  bladder  will 
offer  such  patients  relief.  There  is  no  other 
non-suralcal  treatment.  It  is  now  5  year.s 
since  the  therapeutic  action  of  DMSO  wa- 
discovered.  Consider  the  anguish  that  mi!ihr 
have  been  spared  had  the  FDA  been  more 
expedient  in  making  DMSO  .ivailable  in 
such  cases. 

In  no  other  area  of  ender.vor  do  we  permit 
one  atrency  to  legislate.  Judge,  enforce  and 
prosecute.  We  do  not  permit  any  other 
asjency  to  impose  censorship  or  restriction 
of  thought  as  this  agency  has  attempted  '.n 
do  in  the  last  few  years, 

I  hope  that  the  Con!:re,'=.«  w  ill  see  fit  i  i 
hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  legislation 
If  I  were  to  show  you  only  a  fraction  of  tiu- 
thousands  of  letters  I  have  received  from  ai' 
over  the  U.S, — letters  from  people  v.ho  i:i 
many  instances  are  suffering  needlessly  be- 
cause DMSO  Is  not  available  to  them,  you 
might  feel  as  deeply  about  this  matter  .-> 
I  do. 

Sincerely, 

Stanley  W,  .Jacob.  M,D, 
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BEACHWOOD,  OHIO.  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SUPPORTS  PEACE,  CORPS  AND 
PHILIPPINE  SCHOOL 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17.  1968 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  the  students  anci 
faculty  of  the  Beachwood,  Ohio.  Hiph 
School  have  recently  sent  the  Peace 
Corps  a  check  to  help  fund  and  support 
an  overseas  school  under  the  school 
partnership  program.  The  students  at 
Beachwood  raised  and  contributed 
51.176.54  for  a  school  in  Barrio  Herrera 
southern  Luzon  Island,  the  Philippines 

The  school  partnership  program  was 
originally  started  in  1964  and  has  been 
a  phenomenal  success.  To  date,  264 
school  projects  have  been  completed  and 
395  are  presently  under  construction,  for 
a  total  of  659  projects  in  41  countrie.'^ 
around  the  world.  The  program  is  a 
method  by  which  schools  in  the  United 
States  may  help  build  schools  in  devel- 
oping countries  through  personal  con- 
tributions. The  contribution  of  the  stu- 


dents of  Beachwood  High  School  will  be 
used  toward  the  purchase  of  construc- 
tion materials.  The  school  is  then  con- 
structed in  the  developing  country  by 
the  residents  of  the  foreign  community 
with  the  technical  assistance  of  a  Peace 
Corps  volunteer. 

When  individual  citizens,  like  the  stu- 
dents of  Beachwood  High  School,  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  the  social 
and  educational  life  of  another  com- 
munity, more  than  a  school  is  built. 
Bonds  of  friendship  and  understanding 
are  developed  which  have  the  potential 
of  improving  relations  between  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

The  entire  Greater  Cleveland  com- 
munity is  i)i-oud  of  the  spiiit  which 
proinpted  this  gift  by  the  students  of 
Beachwood  High  School, 


U.S.  FOOD  POLICIES  CAUSE  HIGHER 
PRICES,  TIME  FOR  A  CHANGE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  17.  1968 

Mr,    FULTON    of    Penn.sylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  previously  granted, 
I  insert  the  following  article  from  the 
June  17. 1968.  edition  of  Barron's: 
U.S,  Food  Policies:    Time  for  a  Change — 

Farm  PoLirits  Have  Grown  Cosilier  and 

More  Wasteful  Than  Ever 

"St.  Louis— DJ — McDonnell  Automation 
Co,,  a  division  of  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp., 
is  conducting  a  computer  study  of  the  po- 
tential agricultur.'.l  production  of  the  entire 
Mis.sourl  River  basin  for  the  Department  of 
.'\grlcultiire.  the  company  announred.  The 
study,  which  will  be  for  the  years  1930,  2000 
and  2020,  will  evaluate  costs  and  benefits  of 
future  irrigation,  drainage  rmd  flood  protec- 
tion projects  in  the  28,5-minion  acre  basin  as 
they  relate  to  agricultural  production — it  will 
also  be  possible  to  compare  costs  of  prodtic- 
ing  f.irm  products  on  existing  lands  to  esti- 
mated costs  on  land  developed  by  water  re- 
source projects,  the  announremenl  noted, 

"By  applying  the  Missouri  River  basin 
linear  pro.iram  tJ  other  major  river  basins. 
McDonnell  claims  that  an  improved  under- 
standing of  the  nation's  future  agricultural 
potential  can  be  obtained.  Calculations  are 
based  on  data  developed  by  the  Agriculture 
Department," 

In  farming  out  its  long-range  projections 
to  private  enterprise  las  the  newswlre  re- 
ported last  Wednesday)  USDA  may  have  been 
seeking  to  advance  the  growing  partnership 
between  business  and  government.  Or  it  may 
simply  have  acted  with  a  belated  weather  eye 
on  its  own  shortcomings  in  the  tricky  realm 
of  forecasting.  Barely  a  half  decade  ago,  after 
all.  Secretary  Orville  L.  Freeman,  hardy 
perennial  of  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations, made  a  famous  tour  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  then  in  the  grip  of  one  of  the 
worst  crop  failures  on  record,  without 
noticing  anything  amiss.  The  Department's 
own  yearly  predictions  of  sugar  supply  and 
demand  long  since  have  become  a  sour  Joke 
on  producers  and  consumers  alike.  As  to  Its 
skill  in  other  fields,  here  is  what  an  old  hand 
like  Charles  B.  Shuman,  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  recently 
told  the  Senate:  "The  Administration  had 
three  chances  to  prove  the  value  of  central- 
ized planning  in  1967  (in  cotton,  wheat  and 
feed  grains),  but  it  struck  out  all  three 
times." 
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Secretary  Freeman's  lifetime  batting  aver- 
age— with  some  office-holders,  seven  years 
can  seem  like  a  lifetime — looks  equally 
bleak  During  his  stewardship,  the  annual 
expenditures  of  USDA  Increased  from  $5  bil- 
lion to  nearly  $8  billion  (adjusted  for  some 
fancy  bookkeeping),  to  the  point  where 
virtiially  half  of  the  farmer's  net  income 
today  comes  from  cultivating  Washington, 
Lavish  federal  outlays  have  Inflated  land 
values  beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  the  rich- 
est or  most  efficient  operators,  thereby  ac- 
celerating the  relentless  decline  In  the  num- 
ber of  family  farms  and  farm  families. 
.Acreage  restrictions  and  other  forms  of  offi- 
cial market  manipulation  have  caused  un- 
settling cycles  of  scarcity  and  glut  In  such 
key  raw  materials  as  cotton,  while  helping 
to  push  food  prices  ahead  of  the  rise  in  the 
overall  cost  of  living.  Finally  Food  for  Peace 
and  Freedom—  which  Secretary  Freeman  has 
ctilogized  in  a  new  book.  "World  Without 
Hunger" — has  subsidized  socialist  folly  and 
communist  aggression  from  the  Red  Sea  to 
the  Indian  Ocean.  US,  farm  policy  (like  the 
Augean  stables)  was  a  stench  In  the  nostrils 
of  iionest  men  long  before  the  current  Secre- 
t:iry  of  Agriculture  set  foot  in  Washington, 
Unlike  Hercules,  however,  Orville  Freeman 
has  done  nothing  to  clean  up  the  mess. 

On  the  contrary,  a  compelling  weight  of 
evidence  suggests,  he  has  helped  make  mat- 
ters measurably  worse.  That's  certainly  true 
of  the  load  on  the  taxpayer.  Thus,  the  federal 
budget  for  the  12  months  ended  lune  30, 
1962  I  the  last  one  readied  by  the  Elseiihowcr 
.Administration)  called  for  USDA  to  spend 
approxim.nely  £5,2  billion.  For  fiscal  '69.  in 
sharp  contrast,  the  budget  projects  outlays 
of  over  S7  billion,  to  which  one  must  add 
perhaps  SI  billion  more  for  the  levy  on  wheat 
channeled  via  flour  mills  into  domestic  con- 
.sumptlon  (the  nation's  first  "bread  tax"), 
which  goes  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corp. 
and  for  probable  large  overages  in  the  cost 
of  propping  up  the  prices  of  record  sovbean 
and  wheat  crops.  Sirce  the  number  of  farms 
has  declined  in  the  past  seven  years  by  over 
20'  ( wliile  U.S.  farm  population  has  plunged 
by  nearly  30'"  ),  government  cash  payments 
per  farm  have  soared  from  S175  to  S978  Ac- 
cording to  the  redoubtable  Sen.  John  J  Wil- 
liams (R..  Del.)  6.579  farm  operators  each 
snatched  ¥25.000  or  more  from  the  federal 
trough  last  year.  Fifteen  were  paid  from 
S500  000  to  .«.l  million  apiece,  while  five  cor- 
porate .sod -busters  made  off  with  over  SI 
million  in  subsidy  payments. 

What's  good  for  the  J.  G  Boswell  Co.. 
Rancho  San  Antonio.  South  Lake  Farms, 
Hawaiian  Commercial  and  US.  Sugar  Corp. 
(the  fortunate  five)  may  not  be  so  good  for 
the  rest  of  the  country  In  any  case  that's 
plainlv  the  view  of  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  and  Its  eloquent  spokesman. 
who  recently  testified  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  "Ex- 
periences Under  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965,"  The  latter.  Mr  Shuman  ventured  to 
suggest,  has  left  much  to  be  desired.  In  par- 
ticular, he  a.ssalled  both  the  precept  and 
practice  of  centralized  planning,  through 
which  USDA  seeks  to  strike  a  balance  between 
supply  c.nd  demand  In  key  commodities.  Com- 
menting on  the  aforementioned  three  "strike- 
outs," Mr.  Shumnn  observed:  "A  sharp  acre- 
age cut  was  ordered  In  cotton  to  reduce  the 
surplus,  but  an  unfavorable  season  brought 
the  crop  down  to  less  than  eight-mllUon 
bales,  and  a  serious  shortage  of  the  better 
grades  developed  As  a  consequence,  cotton  is 
sufferlne  a  further  loss  of  markets  which 
producers  can  ill  afford  Opposite  results  were 
experienced  with  wheat  and  feed  grains.  The 
.Administration  over-reacted  to  hysterical 
evaluations  of  the  world  food  sittiatlon  and 
encouraged  farmers  to  expand  grain  produc- 
tion In  advance  of  effective  demand,  ,  ,  ,  The 
inevitable  result  was  lower  grain  prices," 
At  the  wholesale  level  US.  farm  policy  thus 
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has  had  Its  tips  and  downs.  However,  over  the 
retail  counter,  where  the  public  must  deal, 
the  effect  has  been  all  one  way  Since  1960 
the  cost  of  living  has  advanced  from  103  1 
(1957-59  equals  100)  to  119  9.  or  by  roughly 
13';.  Pood  prices  in  the  same  period  have 
jumped  by  16.7- ,  .  nearly  one-third  ugaln  as 
much,  while  certain  staples  In  the  nation's 
market  basket,  notably  bread  and  delivered 
milk,  have  risen  even  more.  Secretary  Free- 
man may  have  a  justiflable  complaint  "against 
the  CBS  television  network,  which.  In  a  re- 
cent broadcast  on  "Hunger  in  America." 
placed  too  much  blame  on  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  USDA  makes  nobody  starve. 
All  It  does  through  Its  price  support  pro- 
grams, marketing  a':treements  and  acreage 
curbs  is  to  put  a  merlcless  squeeze  on  the 
American  family  food  budget. 

Under  catchy  new  labels  Fupply-manage- 
ment.  Food  for  Freedom  and  the  Ilke—Wash- 
Ington  continues  to  pursue  the  f?.mc  old 
dreary,  depression-spawned  and  discredited 
techniques,  'V'et  left  to  Its  own  devices  agri- 
culture is  an  exciting  economic  and  techno- 
logical realm  \\here  the  watchword  Is  change. 
In  "What's  Ahead  in  Farming.  Spring-Sum- 
mer 1968."  the  editors  of  Farm  Journal  have 
caught  some  of  the  excitement.  In  once  un- 
productive areas  like  the  frinres  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Louisiana  Delta,  as  well  as  the 
sagebrush  coiuitry  of  southern  Idaho,  wholey 
new  farming  frontiers  h."^^  begun  to  emerc 
Science  has  developed  a  strain  of  hybrid  corn 
that  ripens  in  only  70  days,  thus  openlnerup 
the  prospect  of  harvesting  Iwo  crops  Inetead 
of  one.  In  contrast.  Secretary  Freeman  and 
his  party  remain  yoked  to  policies  that  long 
ago  outlived  their  u.^efulnps.^  It's  time  to 
start  breaking  fresh  and  far  more  liopefu! 
ground. 


MOUNT  JEFFERSON  WILDERNESS 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Monday.  June  17.  1968 

Mr,  WYATT,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal 
to  establish  a  new  wilderness  area  in  the 
Mount  JefTerson  region  of  Oregon's 
Cascades  is  now  undergoing  scrutiny  by 
the  Hou.se  Interior  Committee, 

The  new.spaper  the  Oregon  State.sman 
recently  published  an  ediU^rial  concern- 
ing the  Mount  JefTerson  Wilderness  pro- 
posal. I  insert  that  editorial  at  this 
point: 

I  From  the  Salem  (Oreg.)  Statesman.  June  7, 

1968] 

MovNT    Jefferson  Wilderness 

Hearings  are  In  progress  before  the  House 
Interior  Committee  on  Rep.  Ullman's  bill  to 
establish  the  Mt.  JefTerson  WlldemesE.  Some 
conser\'atlon  groups  want  to  add  consider- 
able more  acreage,  A  lumber  organization 
wants  to  eliminate  some  acreage  Included  by 
the  Forest  Service  In  Its  plan. 

The  Statesman  thinks  the  Forest  Service 
had  prepared  a  satisfactory  program  for  this 
Wilderness,  now  mostly  in  a  Primitive  Area 
One  might  wish  for  more,  but  what  is  in- 
cluded is  most  Important. 

We  don't  agree  with  the  conservationists 
wiio  call  for  "buffer  zones"  of  timber  at  the 
boundary  of  a  Wilderness,  The  boundary  line 
should  be  drawn  to  include  what  is  needed  for 
Wilderness,  leaving  the  outside  for  other 
uses. 

The  area  for  Mt.  JefTerson  Wilderness  was 
quite  thoroughly  discussed  In  public  hear- 
ings in  the  region.  Its  boundaries  should  be 
determined  and  the  Wilderness  created  at 
this  session  of  Congress, 
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CONSTITUENTS  LETTER 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  17.  1968 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  we 
considered  the  budget  request  for  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission and  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will 
recall  the  flurr>'  of  telegrams,  letters,  and 
telephone  calls  we  all  received  from  folks 
who  were  urging  approval  of  a  rather 
substantial  increase  in  the  appropria- 
tion for  that  agency. 

A  letter  from  a  constituent  of  mine  in 
the  contracting  business  reminded  me  of 
that  debate  and  his  letter  brings  out 
some  rather  interesting  aspects  of  this 
whole  problem  area  that  may  not  have 
occurred  to  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  individuals  who  are  not  required  to 
operate  a  business  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment looking  over  their  shoulder. 

I  have  removed  the  letterhead  and  sig- 
nature from  the  letter  and  place  the  main 
body  of  the  letter  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel.  . 

House  Office  Building, 
WashiTigton.  DC. 

Dear  Bob.  I  am  writing  you  with  reference 
to  Equal  Opportunity  as  interpreted  by  tlie 
Equai  Opportunity  Officer  of  Honiewood,  Illi- 
nois whom  I  believe  covers  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

Recently,  we  were  called  to  Springfield  to 
b?  brought  up-to-date  on  what  Is  to  be 
required  on  contracts  in  which  any  Govern- 
ment money  Is  Involved.  .\t  this  time  we 
were  informed  that  it  was  up  to  ihe  employer 
to  see  that  the  minorities  were  to  be  given 
work  in  all  crafts.  T!ils  places  a  terrific  bur- 
den on  the  employer  who  cannot  possibly  ful- 
riU  this  requirement  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Operators  .  Carpenters'  and  Iron  Workers' 
Locals  have  all  informed  me  that  they  will 
not  lower  their  standards  for  anyone. 

The  reason  tor  this  difficulty  is  that  la  this 
area  employers  have  labor  agreements  which 
include  the  hiring  hall  and  the  referral  sys- 
tem which  means  that  we  must  look  to  the 
•mions  for  our  labor  needs.  We  will  not  have 
.iny  difficulty  with  the  Laborers'.  Teamsters' 
and  FHnishers"  Unions  because  their  require- 
ments .are  rather  lenient  .md  negroes  have 
no  difficulty  in  getting  membership  cards. 
However,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Iron 
Workers'.  Carpenters'  and  Operators'  Unions 
who  require  that  an  Individual  must  have  a 
high  school  education  or  equal,  as  a  conse- 
quence, we  do  no:  get  any  negroes  because 
so  few  have  the  required  education. 

Last  Tuesday  I  spent  the  morning  with  a 
committee  representing  the  State  Highway 
Department  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Roads  and  informed  them  that  any  individ- 
ual employer  which  inchuied  myself,  could 
not  possibly  break  down  the  Unions'  stand- 
ards and  e.xplained  to  them  my  e.Torts  in  this 
matter  We  were  informed  that  unless  we 
had  minorities  in  the  Unions  above  men- 
tioned, the  State  Highway  Department  would 
be  penalized  and  they  in  turn  would  pass 
on  that  penalty  to  us  either  by  .stopping  the 
work  or  nonpayment  of  the  work  completed 
I  stated  that  the  only  one  that  would  get 
hurt,  was  the  contractor  because  stopping 
one  Job  in  one  small  area  of  the  state  would 
not  disturb  the  Unions.  There  is  so  much 
to  be  done  and  so  many  jobs  open  that  they 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  going  up  to  Hen- 
nepin for  instance  or  across  the  river  from 
here.  To  have  any  effect  at  all  one  would 
have  to  close  down  all  the  construction 
where  Government  money  is  Involved  in  the 
state  as   I   luiderstand  is   the  case  in   Ohio 
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where  the  Operator's  Union  is  Involved.  To 
think  that  one  small  employ  er  can  get  a 
Union  to  change  its  ways  is  ridiculous 
Frankly,  the  "monkey"  is  on  the  wrong  par- 
ty's back 

It  is  Congress  that  has  made  it  possible 
for  the  Unions  to  be  so  strong  and  to  control 
so  much  of  the  economy  It  Is  also  Congress 
who  has  made  it  possible  for  the  Equal  Op- 
portunity people  or  other  similar  organiza- 
tions to  throw  their  weight  around  by  harass- 
ing employers  for  reasons  which  are  far  be- 
yond their  control.  In  view  of  this,  I  think 
that  Congress  should  look  into  this  matter 
and  straighten  It  out  before  a  good  many 
contractors  are  badly  hurt  financially.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  was  the  Intent  of  Congress 
to  give  the  Equal  Opportunity  people  author- 
ity to  make  statements  or  attempt  to  enforce 
them  such  as  they  have.  The  only  way  that 
the  Unions  will  change  their  ways  is  to  have 
Congress  or  someone  in  high  authority  to 
put  the  pressure  on  them  This  is  a  very  seri- 
ous problem  for  us  contractors  In  this  area 
or  any  area  where  any  number  of  negroes 
live. 

I  think  Congress  should  forget  about  the 
election  and  votes  and  try  to  do  .something 
for  the  people  who  already  are  loaded  down 
with  so  many  problems  who  have  to  meet 
the  payrolls.  I  am  referring  to  the  small  busi- 
nessman, tlie  Vanishing  American. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Jime  17,  1908 


CIVIC    ENDEAVORS    OF   PAINTING 
AND  DECORATING  CONTRACTORS 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OT    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17.  1968 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  business  and  industiy  are  exhibit- 
ing an  ever  greater  degree  of  ci\'ic  con- 
sciousness and  an  awareness  of  the  im- 
portant part  they  play  in  our  society. 
Hence,  they  properly  feel  that  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  operate  are 
worthy  not  only  of  their  consideration, 
but  also  of  the  material  benefit  they  can 
contribute  to  a  better  .America. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  report  to 
the  Congress  that  the  Baltimore  Chapter, 
Paintins:  and  Decoratina;  Contractors 
of  America,  an  organization  of  43  pro- 
fessional cleaning  and  painting  busi- 
nesses, is  an  industry  -.vhose  progressive 
members  want  their  city  to  be  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live  The  chapter  presi- 
dent is  Mr.  James  C.  Hamilos  and  this 
organization  has  decided  to  voluntarily 
undertake  five  different  projects  in  Balti- 
more as  part  of  its  1968  charity  endeav- 
ors. For  this  effort  they  are  deserving 
of  our  highest  commendation. 

The  first  of  these  projects  is  the  clean- 
ing of  the  famous  Washington  monu- 
ment with  water  under  iiigh  pressure. 
It  may  be  of  intei'est  to  my  colleagues 
to  know  that  this  is  the  first  major  monu- 
ment in  the  Nation  erected  to  the  Father 
of  our  Country. 

The  Washington  monument,  whose 
cornerstone  was  laid  in  1815.  is  a  grace- 
ful, luifluted,  Doric  column  surmounted 
by  a  16-foot  marble  statue  of  George 
Washington  surrendering  his  military 
commission.  The  column  is  160  feet  high, 
and  with  base  and  statue  towers  188  feet 
above  the  street.  It  was  designed  by  Rob- 
ert Mills,  and  the  statue  was  executed 
by  an  Italian  sculptor,  Henrico  Causici. 


It  was  completed  in  1829  at  a  cost  of 
$190,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  clean- 
ing of  this  monument  represents  a  $10.- 
000  value  to  the  city. 

The  Baltimore  Chapter,  Painting  and 
Decorating  Contractors  of  America,  in 
their  firm  belief  that  their  cleanup  ef- 
forts may  do  much  to  encourage  citizens 
to  clean  up  their  own  homes  and  places 
of  business  have  al.so  volunteered  to  paint 
the  exterior  of  the  following  four  im- 
portant buildings:  First,  Peale  Museum: 
second,  Maryland  Historical  Society 
Building;  third,  Druid  Hill  Avenue 
YMCA,  and,  fourth.  Mental  Health  As- 
sociation Building. 

The  Peale  Museum  was  erected  by 
Rembrandt  Peale,  the  famous  portrait 
artist,  in  1913,  and  opened  as  Peale's 
Baltimore  Museum  and  Gallery  of  the 
Fine  Arts  in  1814.  Here  the  practical  use 
of  illuminating  gas  was  first  demon- 
stiated  in  1816.  This  building  was  pur- 
chased by  the  city  in  1830  and  served  a-s 
the  first  city  hall  until  1875.  It  was  re- 
stored and  reopened  in  1931  as  a  museum 
devoted  to  the  life,  history,  and  tradi- 
tions of  Baltimore,  the  largest  city  south 
of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  The  paint- 
ing of  its  exterior  will  do  very  much  to 
preserve  this  fine  and  historic  structure. 

The  building  of  the  Maryland  Histori- 
cal Society  is  of  special  importance  be- 
cause it  contains  Francis  Scott  Key's 
original  manuscript  of  "The  Star  Span- 
gled Banner"  and  other  Key  associated 
objects.  Its  library  of  books,  pamphlets, 
maps  and  hundred  of  thousands  of  man- 
uscripts is  devoted  to  American  history, 
with  emphasis  on  Maryland.  The  re- 
painting of  the  society's  home,  which 
was  built  in  1847.  is  a  civic  enterprise 
that  merits  special  notice. 

In  like  manner,  the  fact  that  the  Balti- 
more Chapter.  Painting  and  Decorating 
Contractors  of  America  will  also  paint 
the  exterior  of  the  Druid  Hill  Avenue 
YMCA,  and  the  building  of  the  Mental 
Health  Association  only  serves  to  empha- 
size the  magnitude  of  that  business  orga- 
nization's interest  in  making  Baltimore  a 
more  attractive  place  to  live  and  work. 

Here.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  concrete  evi- 
dence of  solid  accomplishment  in  the 
community's  behalf  by  business  and  in- 
dustry. The  Baltimore  Chapter,  Paint- 
ing and  Decorating  Contractors  of 
America  is  to  be  warmly  congratulated 
upon  this  fine  charitable  work  as  well  as 
their  civic  interest.  These  projects  began 
today  and  will  be  completed  in  about  a 
week.  Last  year  this  organization  won  the 
National  Painting  and  Decorating  Con- 
tractors charity  week  contest  and  I  am 
confident  their  extra  efforts  this  year 
will  also  receive  well  deserved  recog- 
nition. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  from  Balti- 
more I  extend  to  the  members  of  this 
organization  and  their  employees  the 
heartfelt  thanks  of  all  our  citizens. 


THE  DIGNITY  OF  MAN 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17.  1968 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  pleased  to 
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place  in  the  Congression.^l  Record  an 
eloquent  eulogy  ou  the  life  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  These  remarks  were  writ- 
ten by  my  good  friend  Bill  McDonough. 
Mr.  McDor.ou3h  i.s  the  as.sociate  editor  of 
the  Bay  State  Fed.  the  official  publica- 
tion lor  ilie  Massachusett.>  Federation  of 
Po.stal  Clerks.  The  remarks  are  o.uoted 
uom  a  recent  issue  ol  tht  publication: 
The  Dignity  of  Man 

With  his  gofpel  i-f  compassion  he  lit  a 
Mwering  candle  in  the  jungles  of  racl.il  in- 
•olerance  that  transformed  and  exalted  the 
ideal  of  civil  rights. 

An  inspired  and  inspiring  leader  selflessly 
(iedlcated  to  human  rights,  -Aho  by  precept 
..nd  example  nobly  advanced,  the  cause  of 
:reedom  and  the  dignity  of  man.  .  .  . 

Assas.'^lii.ition  has  .silenced  the  eloquence 
.  f  his  message,  but  the  conscience  of  Amer- 
ica will  not  be  stilled.  And  the  validity  and 
xltality  of  Dr.  King's  message  uill  endure  as 
long  as  there  is  a  shred  of  conscience  and 
1  particle  of  decency  in  the  American  dream. 
The  dream  for  which  he  so  valiantly  labored, 
even   unto  death. 


ONE-WAY  TICKETS  FOR  83  MEN 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17.  1968 

Mr,  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
'lagic  comment  on  the  administration 
.md  its  diplomats  when  Americans  must 
:idvertise  through  automobile  bumper 
>tickers  that  83  Americans,  one  of  them 
dead,  have  been  abandoned  in  North 
Korea.  It  is  tragic  and  nearly  incredible. 
but  I  heartily  endorse  the  efforts  of  the 
•.vife  of  the  Piieblo's  .skipper  and  other 
.Americans  who  care  enough  to  remind 
■  ithers. 

All  Americans  and  especially  those  of 
us  here  in  Congress  should  consider  the 
effect  this  lack  of  action  has  had  on  each 
.md  every  American  fighting  man  who 
might  someday  lace  capture. 

As  Mrs.  Lloyd  Bucher  said  recently  in 
a  Chicago  Tribune  article: 

They  (the  crew)  took  an  oath  as  military 
men— to  protect  and  die  for  their  country, 
but  it  is  one-way  ticket.  The  country  does 
not  do  the  same  thing. 

I  submit  this  article  from  the  June  17 
Chicago  Tribuns  at  this  point. 

iiEMEMBER  THE  •■pfEBLO."  AsKS  MRS.  BUCHF.R, 

Wife  of  Skh^per 
(By  Patricia  Krizmisi 

"I  am  just  an  ordinary  housewife,  but  I 
■m  asking  the  American  people  for  help. 
I  am  asking  them  to  remember  the  Pueblo." 

These  are  the  words  of  Mrs.  Lloyd  M. 
Bucher.  the  '.vlfe  of  the  captain  cf  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo,  the  intelligence  ship  .=;eized  Jan.  23 
hv  the  North  Koreans. 

Until  that  date.  Rose  Bucher  was  an  ordi- 
.lary  nousevlfe — the  wife  of  a  naval  officer 
■  nd  the  mother  of  two  sons. 

HEADS    national    DRIVE 

Rose  Bucher  is  now  the  head  of  r.  national 
campaign  to  remind  Americans  that  her  hus- 
band and  his  82-man  crew  remain  prisoners 
of  the  North  Koreans. 

"I  waited  a  month.  I  thought  .something 
would  be  done.  I  realized  then  I  couldn't  be 
content  to  sit  and  wait,"  Mrs.  Bucher  told 
The  Tribune  during  a  telephone  interview 
ut  her  San  Diego.  Cal.,  home. 
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A  few  months  ago,  Mrs.  Bucher  traveled 
to  Pueblo.  Colo.,  as  guest  of  the  city's  cham- 
ber of  commerce.  She  discovered  that  bumper 
.stickers  reading  'Remember  the  Pueblo" 
were  being  distributed  throughout  the  city. 
prints  more  stickers 

Mrs.  Bucher  liad  more  stickers  printed  and 
began  sending  them  to  persons  throughout 
the  country  who  had  written  to  her  offering 
their  condolences. 

She  appeared  on  television  shows  and  was 
intsrviewed  by  newspapers — each  time  urg- 
ing the  public  to  remember  the  Pueblo. 

It  was  impossible  lor  Mrs.  Bucher  to  an- 
swer each  letter  she  received.  A  group  of 
women  in  San  Diego  formed  a  committee  to 
help  her. 

"The  leaders  |of  this  country!  are  trying 
to  lull  people  into  a  deep  sleep."  Mrs.  Bucher 
said.  "ThP  -American  people  have  not  forgot- 
ten the  Pueblo.  They  want  to  do  something." 

Mrs.  Bucher  in  reply  to  letters  urges  the 
public  to  writ.e  uj  their  congressmen  de- 
manding action  on  the  ship  and  its  crew. 

"I  have  received  .seven  letters  from  the 
sUite  department  and  each  one  says  the  same 
thing:  be  patient,  no  progress  has  been  made, 
we  are  doing  everything  we  can." 

SHE     INQUIRES     FIRST 

The  first  letter  from  the  sute  department 
wiis  dated  March  30.  Mrs.  Bucher  .ilso  has  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  President  .lohnson. 

"But  like  the  state  department,"  she  said. 
"I  had  to  initiate  the  communlcaiion." 

Tho  she  was  refused  a  list  of  the  lamlUes 
of  the  Pueblo's  crew,  Mrs.  Bucher  has  heard 
from  most  of  them,  Tliese  families  also  are 
distributing  the  bumper  stickers. 

Mrs.  Bucher  has  set  a  goal  to  place  one 
million  bumper  .■,tickers  thruout  the  coun- 
try. Tlie  bumper  stickers  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  her  in  care  of  box  9796,  San  Diego. 
Cal.,  92109.  A  donation  of  25  cents  is  asked 
to  defray  the  cost  of  the  stickers 

CLAIMS     U.S.     RESPONSIBILITY 

"They  [the  crew)  took  an  oath  as  military 
men — to  protect  and  die  for  their  country." 
Mrs.  Bucher  said.  "But  it  is  a  one-way  ticket. 
The  country  does  not  do  the  same  thing." 

One  of  the  persons  who  has  been  helping 
Mrs  Bucher  with  her  campaign  is  Carelron 
W.  'Voltz,  31.  of  Hawthorne  Woods,  who  wat 
held  prisoner  by  the  North  Koreans  from 
Mav  17.  1963.  to  May  16.  1964. 

Volt7,.  a  pilot  for  American  Airlines,  was 
an  armv  Instructor  pilot  when  his  helicopter 
v.-as  shot  down  by  North  Koreans  while  on  a 
routine  survev  ml.ssion. 

"My  wife.  Suzanne,  contacted  Mrs.  Bucher 
after  the  ship  was  seized  to  offer  any  help 
we  might  give."  Voltz  said.  '"We  hoped  ta  give 
her  some  encouragement." 

CONTACT    FOR    HELP 

Mrs.  Bucher  visited  the  Voltzes  and  "we 
spoke  at  length  about  my  treatment  as  a 
prisoner."  Voltz  said.  Voltz  said  that  he  and 
Capt.  Ben  Stutts,  the  pilot  of  the  helicopter 
who  also  was  captured,  were  tortured  while 
they  were  prisoners. 

"The  North  Koreans  staged  pictures — they 
sat  me  in  front  of  a  table  loaded  with  food — 
they  had  to  beat  me  to  sit  there.  They  took 
the  picture  and  the  food  disappeared. 

MISINFORMATION    SENT 

■Yet.  while  I  was  getting  this  type  treat- 
ment, the  state  department  sent  my  wife 
word  that  I  was  in  good  health,  well  treated. 
They  did  not  know  any  different." 

Voltz  and  Stutts.  who  is  new  deceased, 
were  released  after  the  senior  United  Nations 
commander  signed  a  statement  saying  the 
men  had  been  spies 

•In  our  case.  It  took  that  signature."  Voltz 
said.  "We  were  not  spies." 

Voltz  said  that  by  making  speeches  to 
various  organizations  and  circulating  the 
sticker,  lie  hopes  to  "keep  the  Pueblo  in 
peoples  minds  and  put  pressure  on  govern- 
ment officials." 
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As  I  liave  said  before,  the  lives  of  these 
men  are  certainly  imixirtant  but  other 
questions  have  t)een  raised  by  the  Pueblo 
fiasco.  We  must  ask  what  has  hapi^ened 
to  our  defense  and  re.sponse  systems? 
Wliat  caused  the  delays  in  communica- 
tions? What  iwlicies  caused  the  inability 
to  resix)nd?  What  iescr\c  forces  do  we 
have  and  are  they  deployable.^  These 
questions,  occasioned  by  the  Fuehlo  cap- 
ture, should  be  answered  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all. 


TREAT\'  FOR  THE  NONPROLIFERA- 
TION  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NFW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17,  1968 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  ever 
there  was  a  liuht  m  the  darkness,  the 
Treaty  for  tho  Nonproliferation  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons  is  truly  that  light.  It  ap- 
pears at  a  time  when  the  v%'orld  is  torn 
by  passion  and  strife,  and  human  folly 
is  armed  with  a  power  for  catastrophe 
unknown  since  the  beginning  of  time. 

If  a  signal  of  hope  has  now  gone  up.  no 
small  part  of  the  credit  goes  to  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson,  v.ho,  four  and  a  half 
years  ago  instructed  our  chief  negotiator 
at  Geneva,  W.  C.  Foster,  to  .seek  a  treaty 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 
The  President's  faith,  the  .skill  of  our 
negotiators,  the  good  will  of  the  18  Na- 
tion Disarmament  Committee,  and  the 
wi.sdom  of  the  General  A,ss^-mbly  of  the 
United  Nations  have  brousht  forth  an  in- 
strument which  may  indeed  Liive  the 
world  time  to  protect  itself  against 
Armageddon. 

Few  agreements  in  history  have  re- 
quired so  much  time,  so  much  skill,  so 
much  patience,  and  so  much  good  will. 
That  two  great  power.": — the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union — could  find 
a  common  ground  of  understanding  de- 
spite the  gravity  of  their  differences  is 
by  itself  a  signal  achievement.  That  the 
overwhelmina  majority  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  could  renounce  the  manu- 
facture or  ]X)ssession  of  a  v.eapon  that 
is  not  without  its  fascination  is  an  af- 
firmation of  man's  basic  nobility. 

The  give  and  take  represented  by  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  is  perhaps  the 
most  promising  social  and  political  de- 
velopment of  our  times. 

It  goes  far  to  jjievent  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  But  it  also  commits  the 
nuclear  powers  to  redouble  their  efforts 
to  end  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  arrive 
at  nuclear  disarmament.  And  it  ensures 
an  equiuble  sharing  of  the  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  energy,  with  a  special  regard 
for  the  developing  nations  of  the  world 

The  system  of  safeguards  envisioned 
has  one  simple  objective:  to  prevent 
the  diversion  of  nuclear  materials  to  the 
production  of  nuclear  v.eapons.  And  we 
must  not  overlook  the  significant  contri- 
bution of  the  treaty  to  the  promotion  of 
the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  on  the  threat  or  use  of  force  in 
international  relations. 

The  Treaty  for  the  Nonproliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  truly  sets  forth  what 
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President  Johnson  has  described  as  an 
Instrument  of  international  peace  and 
sanity,  a  testament  to  peace,  and  the  will 
of  our  species  to  endure. 

It  is  a  beginning.  It  Is  hope. 

We  have  a  solemn  duty  to  our  Nation 
and  to  mankind  to  strengthen  the  be- 
ginning and  nourish  the  hope  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  for  ratification  of  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty. 

The  text  of  President  Johnson's  ad- 
dress to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  on  June  12,  1968,  follows: 
Address  to  the  General  Assembly  by  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  June  12.  1968 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secretary  General,  Your 
Excellencies,  Delegates  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly: 

I  have  asked  for  the  privilege  of  addressing 
you  this  afternoon  to  acknowledge  this  mo- 
mentous event  In  the  history  of  nations;  and 
to  pledge,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  our 
determination  to  make  this  but  a  first  step 
toward  ending  the  peril  of  nuclear  war. 

Pour  and  a  half  years  ago — shortly  after 
the  awesome  responsibility  of  leadership  was 
thrust  Into  my  hands — I  Instructed  our  nego- 
tiators at  Geneva  to  seek  a  treaty  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

I  recalled  the  modest  and  mutual  reduc- 
tions In  arms  spending  that  had  been 
achieved  by  the  tJnlted  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  I  said  then, 

"Let  us  pray  that  the  tide  has  turned — 
that  further  and  more  far-reaching  agree- 
ments Ue  ahead — and  that  future  generations 
will  mark  1964  as  the  year  the  world  turned 
for  all  time  away  from  the  horrors  of  war  and 
constructed  new  bulwarks  for  peace." 

Four  and  a  half  years  of  patient  and 
painstaking  negotiations  at  Geneva — and  of 
further  debate  and  refinement  here  in  the 
United  Nations — were  to  follow.  Now.  at 
last,  the  work  of  many  governments  has  be- 
come one  instrument  of  international  peace 
and  sanity  The  hands  of  many  peoples  have 
written  a  testament  to  reason — and  to  the 
will  of  mankind  to  endure. 

The  resolution  that  you  have  Just  approved 
commends  to  the  governments  of  the  world — 
for  their  speedy  ratification — the  treaty  for 
the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

It  is  the  most  Important  International 
agreement  In  the  field  of  disarmament  since 
the  nuclear  age  began. 

It  goes  far  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons 

It  commits  the  nuclear  powers  to  re- 
double their  efforts  to  end  the  nuclear  arms 
race,  and  to  achieve  nuclear  disarmament. 

It  will  insure  equitable  sharing  of  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy — under  effec- 
tive safeguards — for  the  benefit  of  all  na- 
tions. 

On  behalf  of  the  government  and  the  f>eo- 
ple  of  the  United  States,  let  me  congratulate 
all  who  have  contributed  to  tlus  historic 
event. 

But  we  should  not  linger  long  in  mutual 
congratulation.  The  quest — and  the  need — 
for  disarmament  is  too  urgent  ;or  that. 

Many  further  steps  are  needed  If  this 
treaty  is  to  fulfill  its  great  purposes,  and  if 
we  are  to  move  beyond  it  toward  the  ulti- 
mate goal  that  we  all  seek,  peace  in  the 
world. 

As  regards  the  treaty  itself,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  bringing  it  Into  force.  I 
pledge  you  this  afternoon  that  we  of  the 
United  States  will  --ove  rapidly  to  open  the 
treaty  for  signature;  to  sign  it  on  behalf  of 
our  own  government;  and  to  seek  its  prompt 
ratification  in  accordance  with  our  Consti- 
tution. 

We  shall  urge  other  nations  to  complete 
their  ratification  speedily,  so  that  the  treaty 
can  enter  into  force  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 
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I  further  pledge  that — as  soon  as  the  treaty 
has  entered  into  force — we  of  the  United 
States  will  carry  out  our  responsibilities 
under  it  in  full  measure 

First,  we  shall  fully  and  scrupulously  dis- 
charge our  obligations  as  a  nuclear  weapon 
party;  not  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons,  or 
control  over  them,  to  any  recipient  whatso- 
ever; 

— and  not  to  help  any  non-nuclear  state 
acquire  such  weapons. 

Second,  we  shall  cooperate  fully  in  bringing 
the  treaty's  safeguards  into  being — safe- 
guards that  will  prevent  the  diversion  of 
nuclear  energy  from  peaceful  uses  to 
weapons. 

Third,  we  shall,  as  the  treaty  requires, 
facilitate  the  fullest  possible  exchange  of 
equipment,  materials,  scientific  and  tech- 
nical information  for  the  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy.  We  shall  give  particular  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  developing  nations. 

We  shall  share  our  technical  knowledge  and 
experience  in  peaceful  nuclear  research — 
fully,  and  we  shall  share  it  without  reserva- 
tion. This  win  Include  very  important  new 
developments  in  electrical  power  generation, 
in  agriculture,  in  medicine,  industry  and  the 
de-salting  of  sea  water. 

Fourth,  we  shall  continue  our  research  and 
development  into  the  use  of  nuclear  explo- 
sions for  peaceful  purposes.  We  shall  make 
available  to  the  non-nuclear  treaty  parties — 
without  delay  and  under  the  treaty's  provi- 
sions— the  benefits  of  such  explosions. 

Finally — In  keeping  with  our  obligations 
under  the  treaty — we  shall,  as  a  major  nuclear 
fjower,  promptly  and  vigorously  pursue  nego- 
tiations on  effective  measures  to  halt  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  to  reduce  existing 
nuclear  arsenals. 

It  is  right  that  we  should  be  so  obligated. 
The  non-nuclear  states — who  vmdertake  with 
this  treaty  to  forego  nuclear  weapons — are 
entitled  to  the  assurance  that  powers  possess- 
ing them,  particularly  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  will  lose  no  time  In  finding 
the  way  to  scale  down  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

We  desire — yes.  we  urgently  desire — to 
begin  early  discussions  on  the  limitation  of 
strategic  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear 
weapons  systems. 

We  shall  search  for  an  agreement  that  will 
not  only  avoid  another  costly  and  futile 
escalation  of  the  arms  race,  but  will  de- 
escalate  It. 

I  believe  that  this  treaty  can  lead  to  f  lu-ther 
measures  that  will  Inhibit  the  senseless  con- 
tinuation of  the  arms  race.  I  believe  that  it 
can  give  the  world  time — very  precious 
time — to  protect  itself  against  Armageddon. 
And  If  my  faith  is  well-founded,  as  I  believe 
that  it  is,  then  this  Treaty  will  truly  deserve 
to  be  recorded  as  the  most  important  step 
toward  peace  since  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Further,  the  non-proliferation  treaty  will 
serve  not  only  as  a  deterrent  to  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons,  but  also  as  a  powerful 
stimulus  for  the  peaceful  use  of  the  atom. 

And,  when  this  treaty  comes  into  force, 
the  growing  number  of  nuclear  power  re- 
actors around  the  world— with  their  inevi- 
table by-product  of  plutonium — need  no 
longer  cause  anxiety  as  potential  sources  of 
nuclear  weapons  material.  Under  the  safe- 
guards of  the  treaty,  those  reactors  will  be 
pledged  and  will  be  guaranteed  as  peaceful 
sources  of  energy— as  \ital  Instruments  of 
growth  and  development. 

My  fellow  citizens  of  the  world,  what  we 
have  achieved  here  today  few  men  would 
have  dared  to  even  hope  for  a  decide  ago. 

Nations  that  were  long  beset  by  differences 
In  this  great  treaty — found  common  ground 
In  their  need  to  use  the  Incredible  force  of 
the  atom  for  peace,  and  not  for  war. 

Prom  this  ground  that  we  have  won  here 
together,  then  let  us  press  forward  to  halt 
and  to  reverse  the  buildup  of  nuclear  arse- 
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nals;  to  find  new  ways  to  eliminate  the  threat 
of  conventional  conflicts  that  might  grow 
Into  nuclear  disaster. 

And  in  the  name  of  our  common  humanity, 
let  us  Insure  our  survival — so  that  we  may 
achieve  our  high  destiny  on  earth.  Let  us 
work  for  the  ultimate  self-interest  of  man- 
kind :  for  that  peace  In  which  future  genera- 
tions may  build  a  world  without  fear  and 
without  want — a  world  that  is  fit  for  the  sons 
of  man 

In  closing,  Mr  President,  permit  me  to  pay 
my  cordial  respects  to  you  In  your  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  this  Assembly,  Mr.  President. 
you  have  won  new  honors  for  your  country 
and  for  yourself. 

Mr.  Secretary  General,  we  of  the  United 
States  are  very  grateful  for  your  contribu- 
-llons  to  the  United  Nations  and  to  its  uni- 
versal goals  of  peace. 

And  to  all  of  the  delegates  that  are  here 
assembled,  to  all  of  you  who  liave  labored 
hard  and  fruitfully  throughout  this  historic 
session,  we  extend  our  sincere  good  wishes; 
and  to  those  who  are  about  to  leave  our 
shores,  we  bid  each  of  you  Godspeed  and  a 
safe  and  pleasant  Journey  home. 


THE  SOLUTION  OP  OUR  PROBLEMS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  17.  1968 

Mr.  DE21WINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
thoughtful  and  timely  commentary  on 
the  problems  that  beset  us  appeared  in 
the  Tri-City  Advertiser,  a  publication 
serving  the  Dolton,  Riverdale,  and  South 
Holland,  El.  areas,  in  its  Thursday, 
June  13  edition.  This  editorial  appeals 
to  reason: 

The  Solution  op  Oini  P>roblems 

In  the  midst  of  the  disturbing  forces  seem- 
ingly hard  at  work  in  the  world,  we  some- 
times forget  that  forces  for  good  are  also 
busy. 

The  success  of  these  forces  for  good  de- 
pends upon,  in  our  opinion,  the  impetus  that 
all  citizens  of  the  country  give  to  them. 

Looking  about  the  community  we  note. 
With  a  deep  measure  of  gratitude,  the  many 
fine  young  people  graduating  from  our 
schools  and  universities.  We  observe  the 
many  young  people  who  were  confirmed  in 
the  many  churches  of  our  community. 

We  note  further,  the  interest  of  many  of 
our  police  and  firemen  who  take  time  to  study 
to  further  their  measure  of  protection  to 
the  public.  Men  from  the  Dolton  and  River- 
dale  fire  departments  attended  the  Annual 
Fire  college  for  several  days.  Two  Dolton 
police  officers  attended  a  basic  police  training 
course  m  one  of  our  universities.  One  finished 
second  and  the  other  fifth  in  the  class  of  32. 
We  feel  you  will  agree  that  what  we  have 
Just  written  about  assures  you  that  we  do 
have  fine  girls  and  boys,  men  and  women 
who  are  enthusiastic  about  their  place  in  life 
and  take  the  time  to  make  it  known. 

Because  the  forces  of  anger  and  hate  and 
revenge  now  seem  to  be  in  the  ascendancy. 
Is  not  a  sign  they  will  achieve  the  zenith  of 
success.  There  are  many  obstructions  in  their 
courses  and  we  feel  that,  ultimately,  they 
will  be  defeated. 

Coming  out  of  the  maze  of  opinions  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  recent  tragic  event  was  one 
by  the  Senator  of  one  of  our  Western  states. 

Commenting  on  the  fact  that  commissions 
are  now  being  appointed,  laws  are  being 
studied  and  passed,  he  said  that,  in  his 
opinion,  we  could  pass  all  the  laws  and  ap- 
point all  the  commissions  we  wanted  to  and 
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that  these  would  help.  But,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  concur  in  his  \-lews,  he  added 
that,  until  we  marshall  the  spiritual  forces 
of  the  world,  we  will  fall  in  our  efforts  to 
bring  good  to  the  surface. 

To  assess  blame  for  the  many  varied  omis- 
sions of  careful  thinking,  does  not  accom- 
plish much.  The  easiest  think  for  any  one 
to  do  is  to  see  the  bad.  People  gloat  on  the 
misfortunes. 

We  submit  we  had  soon  better  turn  our 
gaze  on  the  forces  for  good  and  seek  to  de- 
velop them. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Linda  Horn,  of 
Wiley  Ford.  W.  Va.;  a  sister,  Mrs.  Pattl  Beyer, 
of  Morgantowm.  W.  Va.,  and  his  grandmoth- 
er, Mrs.  May  Horn,  of  Cumberland. 


TWO  MARYLANDERS  DIE  IN 

VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
S.  Sgt.  Thomas  N.  Blades  and  Cpl. 
Michael  L.  Horn,  two  fine  young  men 
from  Maryland,  were  killed  recently  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  their  brav- 
ery and  honor  their  memories  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the 
Record: 

Two     MARYLANDERS    DiE     IN     VIETNAM ASMY, 

Marine  Noncoms  Are  Killed  in  Combat 

Two  more  Maryland  servicemen  have  died 
in  South  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Department 
announced  yesterday. 

They  were: 

Army  Sfc.  Thomas  N.  Blades,  25.  husband 
cf  Mrs.  Mary  Agnes  Blades,  of  600  Talbot 
ttreet,  St.  Michaels. 

Marine  Cpl.  Michael  L.  Horn,  22.  origi- 
nally of  Cumberland,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  E.  Horn,  of  Route  1,  Furnace  Acres, 
Ridgely,  W.  Va. 

also    served    in    GERMANY 

Sergeant  Blades  was  killed  In  action  at 
10:30  A.M.  June  3  by  mortar  shells  on  a  hill 
somewhere  in  South  Vietnam,  according  to 
Information  received  by  Mrs.  Blades  from  the 
.■Vrmy. 

A  native  of  Easton,  Md..  Sergeant  Blades 
uttended  St.  Michaels  High  School.  He  en- 
;..sted  in  the  Army  in  November,  1960. 

Taking  his  basic  training  at  Fort  Jackson. 
.S.C..  and  further  training  at  Fort  Gordon, 
Ga.,  he  left  the  States  for  Germany  with  the 
18th  Infantry  Regiment  of  the  8th  Division. 

While  stationed  at  Mannheim  he  received 
,i  citation  for  "the  iiistorical  move"  from 
Mannheim  to  the  area  of  the  wall  in  BerUn 
with  a  1.500-man  battle  group  in  August, 
1961. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  and  left 
•.•,e  regular  Army  In  1963  but  maintained  his 
reserve  status.  He  reenlisted  and  left  for 
\'ietnam  from  Port  Lewis.  Seattle,  January 
:;3. 

Besides  his  wife,  who  he  married  in 
.VhTiI,  1963.  at  the  Easton  Methodist  Church, 
he  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Shelley  Marie. 
4.  and  Thomas  EUwood  Blades,  an  infant  and 
■lis  stepparents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  P. 
.S'ewart,  of  Royal  Oak,  Md. 

Also  surviving  are  four  brothers.  Elwood 
:  I  .  Edward  B.  and  Roy  Eugene  Blades,  of 
S:.  Michaels  and  Hubert  C.  Blades,  a  service- 
:;-.an  stationed  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

Corporal  Horn,  a  rifieman  with  the  4th 
'.larines  Regiment  died  May  29  in  the  Quang 
Tri  area.  His  death  weis  attributed  to  sniper 
:ire.  according  to  James  R.  Horn,  his  brother. 

-A.  native  of  Cumberland,  he  attended 
.«chool  there  and  was  a  June,  1965,  graduate 
rf  the  Ridgely  iW.  Va.)  High  School. 

Besides  his  parents  and  his  brother  James, 
of  the  1600  block  DooUttle  road,  Essex,  he  Is 


NATIONAL     GUN     CRIME     PREVEN- 
TION  ACT  OF  1968 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17.  1968 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
liave  introduced  a  strong  firearms  con- 
trol bill.  It  is  entitled  the  National  Gun 
Crime  Prevention  Act  of  1968.  It  is,  with 
a  few  modifications,  iwtterned  aft^r  S. 
3634,  the  bill  intioduced  in  the  Senate 
last  Wednesday  by  Senator  Tydincs  of 
Maryland. 

The  principal  featui-es  of  the  bill 
would : 

Flequire  the  registration  of  all  firearms 
in  the  United  States — rifles  and  shot- 
siuns  as  well  as  handguns. 

Require  the  licensing  of  per.-ons  desir- 
insf  to  buy  a  firearm  or  ammunition. 

Pi'ohibit  .sale  of  firearms  to  ininoi-s 
under  18,  aliens  who  have  declared  their 
intention  to  become  American  citizens, 
persons  convicted  of  a  felony  or  misde- 
meanor involving  violence,  any  persons 
who  have  been  institutionalized  as  alco- 
holics, narcotics  addicts,  mentally  ill  or 
mentally  incompetent.  Parenthetically. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  express  some 
doubts  about  tying  disqualification  for 
gun  ownership  to  institutionalization.  I 
am  not  sure  that  this  is  the  fairest  and 
most  effective  way  of  getting  at  the  prob- 
lem. And  I  hope  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary  will  take  a  close  look  at  this 
.section  before  reporting  the  bill  out. 

Require  the  reporting  of  the  loss  or 
theft  of  a  firearm. 

In  States  with  firearms'  laws  at  least 
as  strong:  as  the  Federal  law,  State  laws 
would  preempt  Federal  action. 

The  new  law  would  be  admini.-tered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Violators 
would  be  subject  to  heavy  penalties. 

Last  week,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  introduced 
a  gun  control  bill  identical  to  the  ad- 
ministration-spon.sored  measure  intro- 
duced in  February  1967.  A  few  days  ago 
the  President  in-opo.sed  an  amended  ver- 
sion which  v.'ould  extend  controls  to 
rifles,  shotguns,  and  ammunition.  I  ap- 
prove of  these  bills.  Both  bills  are  con- 
siderably stricter  than  the  weak  fire- 
arms' provisions  in  title  IV  of  the  crime 
bill  passed  by  the  House  last  week. 

Yet.  neither  poes  lar  enough.  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  a  sound,  enforceable  registration 
law  is  an  essential  step  toward  curbing 
the  frightening  growth  of  violence  and 
murder  in  the  United  States. 

The  bill  I  am  sponsoring  is  a  solid, 
moderate  bill.  Its  purpose  is  to  save  lives 
by  keeping  guns  out  of  the  wrong  hands. 
It  would  m  no  way  infringe  upon  or  in- 
terfere with  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  law-abiding  majority  of  America's 
hunters,  sportsmen,  and  gun  collectors. 
One  difference  between  my  bill  and  S. 
3634  is  this:  My  bill  would  allow  issuance 
of    a    firearms    license    to    16-year-old 
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youths  who  have  a  State-issued  certLfl- 
cate  of  satisfactory  completion  of  a  safe- 
ty course  in  hunting  and  in  handling 
common  hunting  firearms. 

During  the  days  following  the  shoot- 
ing of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  hun- 
dreds of  letters,  cards,  and  telegrams 
have  flooded  my  office,  pleading  for  strin- 
gent gun-control  legislation.  The  same 
kind  of  appeals  are,  I  know,  being  heard 
by  every  Member.  They  should  not  be 
ignored.  Among  the  communications  I 
have  received,  only  a  few  have  opposed 
gun  controls. 

Public  opinion  polls  also  reflect  the 
same  desii'es  expicssed  in  the  cards, 
letters  and  telegrams. 

The  statistical  arguments  for  strict 
firearms  control  are  compelling.  Alone 
among  the  world's  civilized  nations,  the 
United  States  allows  the  nrtually  un- 
checked sale  and  use  of  firearms.  And 
we  have  paid  the  price  in  death.  Injury 
and  misery.  Look  at  these  appalling 
figures : 

In  three  categories  of  gun  fatalities 
in  16  liations — in  homicides,  .suicides, 
and  accidental  shootings — the  United 
States  .suriJassed  all  the  others,  usually 
many  times  over. 

The  gun  murder  rate  in  the  United 
States  in  1963  was  five  times  the  rate  of 
Australia,  10  limes  the  rate  of  Belgium, 
five  times  the  late  of  Canada.  20  times 
the  rate  of  Denmark.  54  times  the  rate  of 
Great  Britain.  23  limes  the  late  of  West 
Germany,  67  rimes  the  rate  of  Japan 
and  90  times  the  rate  of  the  Nether- 
lands 

In  1966.  more  than  6.500  persons  died 
in  gun  murders  in  this  country — a  figure 
that  climbs  almost  every  year. 

Fifty-five  of  the  57  police  officers  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty  that  year  were  killed 
with  firearms. 

Gun  as.saults  increased  36  jjercent  in 
the  United  States  between  1964  and  1966. 

Gun  homicide  rates  in  States  with 
weak  firearms  laws  are  consistently  lower 
than  the  rates  in  States  with  strong  laws. 

We  are  all  to  familiar  with  the  names 
of  the  famous  men  who  have  died  by  the 
gun,  necdle.ssly  and  brutally,  in  the  past 
few  years.  But  we  pay  less  attention  to 
the  short  articles  on  the  back  pages  of 
the  newsijapers  that  tell  the  repetitive 
story  of  ordinary  peoi>le  who  are  mur- 
dered, who  are  wounded,  who  commit 
suicide.  We  have  become  immune  to  the 
shocklniT  bloodbath  that  is  a  way  of  life 
in  our  violence-hardened  society. 

Our  lack  of  .sound  gun  laws  is  unfor- 
givable, Mr.  Speaker.  Let  us  bring  sanity 
to  our  country  by  quickly  passing  an 
effective  gun-control  law. 


HIGH     SCHOOL     GRADUATES 
SALUTED  BY  CONGRESSMAN 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

fjr    MICHIGAN 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17,  1968 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  traditional  lime  of  high  school 
graduation  I  am  saluting  the  young  peo- 
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pie  of  my  district  by  sending  each  one 
of  them  awarded  a  diploma  with  a  copy 
of  -The  American's  Creed,"  by  William 
Taylor  Paae. 

At  this  lime  I  wish  to  enter  "The 
American's  Cieed"  in  the  Record  as  a 
reminder  of  the  great  accomphjhments 
of  young  people  completing  high-  school 
education: 

The   American's   Creed 
(By  William  Taylor  Pagei 

I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people;  whose  just  powers  are  denved 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed:  a  democ- 
racy in  a  Republic:  a  sovereign  Nation  of 
many  sovereign  States:  a  perfect  Union,  one 
and  inseparable:  established  upon  those 
principles  of  freedom,  equality.  Justice  and 
humanity  for  which  American  patriots  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  and  fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
Country  to  love  it:  to  support  its  Constitu- 
tion: to  obey  its  laws;  to  respect  Its  flag:  and 
to  defend  it  against  all  enemies. 

Presented  to with  congratu- 
lations- itpon  graduation  from  High  School. 
-May  th&.  highest  ideals  of  American  cltlzen- 
snip  guide  you  in  a  life  of  success,  happiness, 
and  achievement. 

Guy  Vander  Jact. 
Member  of  Congress, 
Ninth  District  of  Micliigari. 


WHAT  DO  THE  STUDENTS  WANT? 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHiNGS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 
Monday.  June  17.  1968 

Mr.  G.ATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
articles  written  by  Mr.  Richard  Starnes 
concernin;.,'  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  pointed  out  how  nonstu- 
dent  leaders  planned  the  recent  campus 
riots  and  the  efforts  to  destroy  American 
education.  His  second  and  concluding 
article  illustrates  the  inability  of  these 
SDS  students  and  nonsludent^s  to  fore- 
see the  evil  that  they  have  so  cunningly 
worked  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
The  article  emphasizes  that  this  leftist 
movement  pholisophy  "is  not  one  for  the 
support  of  America  and  its  traditions.  .  .  . 
It  is  one  of  dc'fiance.  hostility,  and  oppo- 
sition to  our  free  society." 

As  Mr  Starnes  so  aptly  reports: 

The  past  of  SDS  is  reasonably  clear.  What 
is  not  clear  is  its  future. 

For  the  sake  of  the  Nation's  well-be- 
ing and  education,  let  us  hope  that  the 
students  awake  to  the  anarchy  planned 
by  SDS  and  that  the  campus  be  cleared 
of  chaos  and  disorders  as  well  as  those 
who  perpetrate  this  violence. 

What  Do  the  Stvdents  Want?  "We'll 

T.\KE  Control  of  Your  World  ' 

I  By  Richard  Starnes  i 

New  York,  June  13.^The  political  gene- 
alogists who  man  the  U.S.  anti-subversive 
apparatus  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
money  looking  for  rotten  apples  in  the  Stu- 
dents for  A  Democratic  Society  family  tree. 

They  are  rarely  disappointed.  While  SDS 
is  not  communist-directed  in  the  manner 
of  the  W.E.B.  Dubois  clubs,  there  is  enough 
Red  roguery  in  its  collateral  lines  of  descent 
to  freeze  any  old-time  commie  hunter  into 
a  classical  point. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  people  of  the  SDS  themselves  shrug  off 
questions  regarding  Marxist  influence,  gener- 
ally with  the  observation  that  the  whole  issue 
is  "irrelevant." 

Campus  activists  of  SDS  and  the  new-left 
today  are  far  too  sophisticated  for  any  such 
simplistic  answers.  Their  fever  chart  of  politi- 
cal persuasion  starts  in  the  old-shoe  socialism 
of  such  venerable  organizations  as  the  League 
for  Industrial  Democracy,  which  was  the  im- 
mediate forebear  of  SDS.  and  continues 
thru  at  least  three  gradations  of  communism 
(of  which  Maoism  Is  the  most  virulent!  and 
goes  on  to  such  negative,  destructive  philoso- 
phies as  nihilism  and  anarchy. 

"structured" 

"The  Communist  Party  is  too  structured." 
one  furry  activist  explains  to  a  reporter  in  an 
uptown  Manhattan  bar  that  serves  as  com- 
mand post  to  the  more  radical  of  Columbia 
University's  restive  students.  "Structured"  is 
an  in-ierm  of  opprobrium,  and  is  used  in  the 
same  way  that  "establishment"  is. 

But  the  rejection  of  SDS  of  the  "structure" 
of  the  communist  apparatus  isn't  really  so 
important  when  It  Is  understood  that  some  of 
the  influences  In  SDS  actually  are  much 
further  out  In  left  fleld  than  communism. 

In  his  book  "The  New  Left."  which  is  one 
of  the  few  coherent  investigations  of  student 
radicalism,  Phillip  Abbott  Luce  describes 
SDS  as  "the  last  outpost  of  non-communist 
youth  on  the  new  left."  but  he  goes  on  to 
write: 

"While  SDS  is  non-communist  and  has 
published  documents  antagonistic  to  various 
precepts  of  communism,  this  organization  is 
finding  it  more  and  more  appealing  .md  po- 
litically expedient  to  align  itself  m  demon- 
strations with  the  young  communists  who 
have  come  to  dominate  the  new  left." 

A    CATALYST 

SDS  Is  important  chiefly  becatise  It  has  had 
a  dominant  (although  by  no  means  solo)  role 
in  directing  the  epidemic  of  protest  that  lias 
swept  campuses  in  this  country  since, 
roughly,  four  years  ago.  SDS  also  has  been  a 
catalyst  in  the  accumulating  drumfire  of  pro- 
test against  the  war  in  'Vietnam  and  has  been 
a  force  in  the  civil  rights  movement. 

Whether  SDS's  membership  is  6000  or 
30,000  it  is  the  diamond-hard  point  of  the 
phalanx  of  university  students  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  wTeaking  revolutionary  changes  in 
Americaii  society. 

The  demonologists  of  the  new  left  custom- 
arily date  the  "real"  SDS  from  1962,  when  a 
convention  was  held  in  Port  Huron,  Mich  . 
and  drafted  a  program  of  goals  and  methods 
which  welcomed  "liberals  and  radicals,  ac- 
tivists and  scholars,  students  and  faculty" 
into  SDS  ranks,  and  became  the  Bible  of 
campus  radical  organizations. 

The  Port  Huron  statement  runs  the  gamut 
of  civil  libertarian  causes,  including  peace, 
poverty  and  civil  rights.  Altho  it  runs  to  60 
pages  and  is  often  foggy  and  obfuscatory.  the 
following  brief  excerpts  offer  a  clue  to  the 
sort  of  thinking  that  launched  SDS: 

'The  American  political  system  is  not  the 
democratic  model  of  which  its  glorifiers 
speak.  In  actuality  it  frustrates  democracy 
by  confusing  the  individual  citizen,  para- 
lyzing policy  discussions,  and  consolidating 
the  irresponsible  power  of  military  and 
business  interests." 

Or— 

"We  are  subject  to  a  remote  control  econ- 
omy, which  excludes  the  mass  of  individual 
'units' — the  people — from  basic  decisions  af- 
fecting the  nature  and  organization  of  work. 
rewards,  and  opportunities." 

PARTICIPATION 

Again  and  again  the  same  theme  occurs 
in  SDS  dialectics — the  demand  for  individual 
participation  in  the  decisions  of  business 
and  government — "participatory  democracy  ' 
in  the  customary  SDS  usage. 
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It  is  difficult  to  weigh  the  influence  that 
national  officers  have  in  SDS,  particularly 
since  their  function  with  respect  to  larger 
chapters  such  as  Columbia's  seems  at  best 
sketchily   advisory. 

Tom  Hayden.  a  former  editor  of  the  Mich- 
igan Daily,  was  one  of  the  principal  archi- 
tects of  the  Port  Huron  statement.  A  some- 
time visitor  to  Hanoi  and  Havana,  he 
continues  to  wield  Influence. 

Michael  Spiegel,  a  21-year-old  one-time 
Harvard  student,  is  SDS  national  .secretary. 
He  .ind  two  other  national  .secretaries.  Carl 
Davidson.  24.  (Penn  State)  and  Robert  Par- 
dun.  26,  (University  of  Texas),  operate  out 
of  a  sleazy  headquarters  over  a  chicken 
carry-out  joint  on  West  Madlson-st.  in 
Chicago. 

But  the  national  leaders  are  seldom  at 
home  In  its  Chicago  headquarters.  By  design 
or  accident  they  are  elusive  and  refuse  to  be 
interviewed  by  reporters  for  the  "establish- 
ment" press. 

The  past  of  SDS  is  reasonably  clear.  Wh:n 
is  not  clear  is  its  future.  One  clue  was  of- 
fered recently  by  Grayson  Kirk,  beleaguered 
president  of  Columbia  University,  who  con- 
ceded that  the  police  repression  of  the  SDS- 
dlrected  Columbia  student's  strike  had 
brought  more  recruits  into  the  ranks  of  the 
new  left.  This  proves  the  validity  of  one  of 
the  new  left's  basic  strategic  concepts:  vio- 
lence provokes  harsh  police  repression,  which 
in  turn  swells  the  ranks  of  student  revolu- 
tionary groups. 

OPEN    LETTER 

Another  clue,  which  must  be  tempered  by 
the  general  agreement  that  its  author  is  an 
floquent  spokesman  for — but  apparently  not 
a  policy  maker  in — SDS.  was  an  open  letter 
to  President  Kirk  that  appeared  in  the  Co- 
lumbia Spectator,  the  university's  90-year- 
old  campus  daily.  Mark  Rudd,  head  of  the 
SDS  Columbia  chapter,  wrote: 

"If  we  win,  we  will  take  control  of  your 
world,  your  corporation,  your  tmiversity  anc. 
attempt  to  mold  a  world  in  which  we  and 
other  people  can  live  as  luiman  beings. 
Your  power  is  directly  threatened,  since  we 
will  have  to  destroy  that  power  before  we 
take  over." 

One  of  the  :iation's  oldest  hands  at  ap- 
praising left  wing  causes  had  this  to  say 
about  the  new  left: 

"The  new  left's  mood — and  philosophy  of 
life — is  iiot  one  of  support  for  America  and 
its  traditions,  of  upholding  moral  and  dem- 
ocratic values.  Rather  it  is  one  of  defiance. 
hostilitv,  and  opposition  to  our  free  society. 
It  .seeks  to  destroy,  not  to  build.  Its  whole 
approach  is  one  of  negativism — to  criticize, 
belittle,  denigrate  the  principles  on  whicl; 
this  nation  was  built.  Cynicism,  pessimism 
and  callousness  are  its  mottoes.  At  its  heart, 
the  new  left  is  nihilistic  and  anarchistic." 

WARNING 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  author  o: 
the  foregoing  appraisal,  concluded  with  thi.- 
warning: 

"Hence  to  dismiss  the  new  left,  as  some 
do,  as  a  collection  of  simpletons,  eccentric?. 
:md  jocular  fools  is  to  commit  a  grave  mis- 
take. Its  adherents  should  not.  as  so  often 
happens,  be  Judged  strictly  by  their  beat- 
nik dress  and  ways  (repugnant  as  they  mav 
be  to  most  Americans).  New  leftism  poses 
today  challenging  and  provocative  ques- 
tions for  the  nation — questions  that  each 
thoughtful  citizen  should  carefully  analyze, 
study,  and  understand.  Who  are  the=e  youn<; 
people?  Why  have  they  chosen  to  disparage 
the  society  and  institutions  that  gave  them 
birth?  Why  is  their  gospel  one  of  nihilism.- 
Why  have  they  rejected  the  values  of  our 
Judaic-Christian  civilization?" 

Good  questions  all.  but  perhaps  unan- 
swerable until  distance  in  time  lends  his- 
torical perspective  to  the  tumultuous  days 
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in  which  we  live.  All  anyone  can  say  for 
oertaln  today  is  that  the  student  new  left — 
.iiid  its  activist  groups  like  SDS — do  these 
things,  and  do  them  with  irlghtenlng  skill. 


COMMISSAR  COHEN  I 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vast 
power  given  Wilbur  Cohen  over  the  Na- 
tion's health  can  but  raise  serious  ques- 
tions as  to  what  is  "unhealthy. " 

Cohen  becomes  the  first  Commissar  of 
Health  which,  by  the  way,  includes  "En- 
vironmental Health."  Dr.  Chisholm  can 
ttU  you  what  this  include.^  Dr.  Pavlov 
can  tell  you  how  it  will  affect  you. 

I  include  the  Associated  Press  release 
of  June  16  covering  the  announcement  of 
a  full-scale  socialization  of  all  medical 
fields  is  like  other  countries : 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star, 

June  16,  19681 

U.S.  Health  Services  Are  Merged:  Cohen 

Given  Vast  Power  by  Johnson 

Austin,  Tex. — President  Johnson  an- 
nounced yesterday  a  shakeup  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  named  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Wilbur  J. 
Cohen  as  his  chief  adviser  to  coordinate  the 
S15.6  billion  federal  health  program. 

The  plan  was  embodied  in  a  report  Cohen 
laid  before  the  President  on  Friday  at  the 
LBJ  Ranch.  Johnson  approved  it  immedi- 
ately. 

Effective  July  1.  there  will  be  a  new  Con- 
,'umer  Protection  and  Environmental  Health 
Service  in  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
Mon.  and  Welfare. 

It  will  consolidate  In  one  branch  of  the 


Public  Health  Service  all  departmental  ac- 
tivities relating  to  the  safety  of  food  and 
drugs,  pollution  control,  radiological  health 
problems,  urban  and  industrial  health  and 
elements  of  communicable  disease  control. 

COHF.N    STATES    PURPOSE 

"It  Will  be  my  purpose."  Cohen  said  at  u 
news  conference,  "not  only  to  make  a  very 
important  thrust  forward  in  environmental 
health,  but  also  in  the  whole  fleld  of  con- 
sumer protection — fcxxi.  drugs,  cosmetics, 
quackery  that  affects  older  people  and  a 
whole  seizes  of  problems  that  we  will  be 
working  on." 

Also  on  July  1.  the  PHS  division  of  regional 
medical  programs,  dealing  with  the  three 
major  killer  diseases — heart  trouble,  cancer 
and  stroke — will  be  .shifted  from  National 
Institutes  of  Health  to  the  Health  Services 
and  Medical  Health  .^ministration. 

Congress  will  be  asked  .so^in  to  establish 
by  law  a  new  position  of  HEW  undersecre- 
tary for  health  and  .science. 

By  executive  order.  Cohen  will  be  made 
Johnson's  chief  adviser  on  federal  health 
policies  and  program^s.  assisted  by  a  new 
Interdepartmental  Health  Policy  Council. 

The  secretary  said  he  had  prooiised  this 
action  "with  a  little  hesitancy."  but  that  he 
is  convinced  "we  need  a  much  more  coordi- 
nated attack  on  health  problenis"  than  the 
efforts  now  spread  out  over  a  iiumber  of 
agencies. 

three  appoi.ntfd 

Cohen  announced  three  appointees  to 
what  he  described  :us  "a  dynamic  team"  to 
tackle  these  i)robIems. 

Charles  C.  John.son  Jr..  46.  assistant  com- 
missioner of  health  for  environmental  health 
in  New  York  City,  will  be  iidminlstrator  of  the 
new  Consumer  Protection  .ind  En\1ronmen- 
tal  Health  Service  For  20  ye.ars  he  was.  Coheia 
said,  "a  very  distinguished  officer  in  the 
Public  Health  Service." 

The  present  director  of  the  regional  med- 
ical programs.  Robert  Q.  Marston,  will  be 
moved  up  to  adrrunisirator  ui  the  Health 
Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration. 

Dr.  Stanley  W.  Olson,  54.  will  succeed 
Marston  in  charge  of  the  regional  programs. 
Olson   now    is   director   of   reslonal   medical 


programs  in  the  Nashville,  Tenn.,  area  and 
a  profes.sor  at  Vanderbilt  University. 

CALLS     FOR     stronger     ROLL 

Arguing  for  a  stronger  role  for  his  depart- 
ment in  guilding  federal  health  efforts.  Cohen 
took  particular  aim  In  his  report  at  the 
Defense  Department.  He  said  there  is  no  ef- 
fective way  now  for  the  secretary  of  HEW 
to  offer  guidance  on  such  things  as  the  draft- 
ing of  physicians  to  care  for  civilian  depend- 
ents of  servicemen  In  the  United  States. 

Cohen  told  newsmen  that  not  much  can 
be  done  to  solve  the  health  manpower  prob- 
lem before  1975  because  it  takes  so  long  to 
produce  doctors  i^nd  nurses. 

To  be  sure  "we  are  getting  the  best  use 
out  of  every  physician."  iie  said,  "the  way 
doctors  are  drafted  and  used  by  the  Defense 
Department  must  be  re-examined." 

"We've  discovered,"  Cohen  tald,  "that  a 
guy  trained  16  weeks  as  a  corpsman  In  some 
cases  can  do  better  than  a  man  who  has 
just  come  out  of  medical  school." 

And.  the  secretary  contended,  better  use 
can  be  made  of  nonprofessionals,  techni- 
cians, and  nurses'  assistants. 

"I  make  the  categorical  statement  that  we 
are  wasting  much  of  the  skilled  maiipower 
we  have  today,"  Cohen  said. 

A    S50    BILLION    INDfSTRV 

Cohen  said  the  protection  of  health  Is  a 
$50  billion  industry  affecting  the  lives  of  all 
the  people,  yet  the  public-private  system 
falls  to  meet  their  needs.  TTie  system,  his  re- 
port said,  has  proven  strengths  but  also 
limitations. 

"It  is  weakened  by  a  chronic  shortage  of 
trained  physicians  and  allied  health  work- 
ers." he  said.  "It  has  been  characterized  by 
persistent  and  substantial  rises  In  costs  and 
wide  variations  in  the  quality  of  care  pro- 
vided. 

"It  has  failed  to  recognize  and  respond 
fully  to  the  growing  hazard.?  to  health  in  our 
environmeiit." 

Cohen  said  many  people  in  the  country 
don't  have  a  private  physician  or  prompt 
access  to  medical  care.  In  some  njeas,  par- 
ticularly infant  mortality  and  certain  dis- 
eases, he  added,  "we  are  far  behind  other 
countries." 
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The  House  mtt  at  12  o'clock  n(X)n. 
Th3  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer; 

As  foT  me.  I  nnll  walk  in  mine  integ- 
rity: redeem  me  and  he  merciful  unto 
me. — P-^alm  26:   11. 

We  thank  Thee,  our  Father,  for  this 
moment  when  we  unite  our  hearts  in 
prayer  and  when  in  all  reverence  we 
wait  upon  Thee,  seeking'  light  upon  our 
v.'ay  and  life  for  our  day. 

While  we  are  mindful  of  our  material 
resources  may  ".t  never  forget  our 
moral  resources  'ivithout  which  we  can- 
not truly  lead  our  Nation  in  the  path 
of  justice  and  !^:ood  will. 

Bless  these  representatives  of  our  peo- 
ple with  sood  health.  Give  to  them  the 
-■■ood  .sense  to  maintain  it  and  to  stop 
'>vearing  themseh'es  out  by  overv>-ork  and 
ovenvorrj-.  In  their  activities  'iccep  them 
:rom  anxiety,  in  their  devotion  to  our 
countrj-  keep  them  from  destroying 
themselves.  As  they  plan  wisely  for  the 
iuture  may  they  also  pray  worthily  for 
the  present.  Help  them  to  care  for  them- 
.- elves  as  much  as  some  of  them  care  for 
■iheir  golf  clubs  and  their  automobiles. 

This  day  may  we  not  walk  with  leaden 
feet,  but  with  the  wings  of  the  morning 


may  we  soar  to  the  heights  in  our  en- 
deavor to  do  our  best  for  Thee  and  for 
our  Nation. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  always  walked 
in  integrity  we  ]jray.  .^men 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  ob.iection 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Hou.se  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 

S.  2914 — An  act  to  authorize  the  further 
amendment  'if  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 


PERAHESION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  sit  during  general 
debate  this  afternoon. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE  19.  TO  11  A.M.  THURSDAY. 
JUNE  20 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  con.sent  that  when  the  House 
ad.!ourns  on  Wednesday.  June  19,  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  11  ct.m.  on  Thursday. 
June  20. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  eentleman  from 
Oklahoma'? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  have 
made  inquiry  of  .several  of  on:-  Members, 
and  a  question  was  rpised  whether  this 
would  preclude  the  Com.mittee  on  Appro- 
priations from  continuing  any  markup 
process  on  sceral  appropriation  bills 
I  have  indicated  to  tho.se  who  raised 
the  question  that  in  my  judgment  it 
would  not. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 
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Mr  ALBERT.  Certainly  it  need  not. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  meet 
regularly  while  the  House  is  in  session. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  is  my  recol- 
lection that  at  the  outset  of  the  session 
we  gave  permission  for  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  all  during  the  session 
to  meet  during  general  debate. 

Mr.  ALBERT  It  always  has  that  per- 
mission. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  As  I  under- 
stand the  request,  we  would  meet  at  11 
o'clock  on  Thursday.  Has  it  been  con- 
sidered that  the  Judiciary  Committee  is 
supposed  to  meet  that  day  on  the  gun  bill. 
at  10  0  clock'' 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  have  not  advised  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  on  this 
matter,  because  he  is  not  in  Washington, 
DC.  tt)day  He  will  be  back  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAXIMUM  SECURITY  MEASURES 
SHOLTJD  BE  TAKEN  WITH  REF- 
ERENCE TO  THE  SOLIDARITY 
MARCH 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama?  . 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

Mr  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
wired  President  Johnson  and  Mayor 
Washington  urging  that  maximum  secu- 
rity measures  be  taken  immediately  in 
order  to  guard  against,  and.  if  possible, 
preclude  any  possible  militant  action  be- 
fore, during,  or  following  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Solidarity  March  tomorrow. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  red,  yellow,  black,  and 
white,  are  in  overwhelming  majority  law- 
abiding  and  responsible  citizens  whose 
rights  and  liberties  are  more  gravely 
threatened  by  unrestricted  lawlessness 
and  civil  disturbances  than  by  anything 
else  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  citizens  deserve  the 
protection  of  life  and  property  from  the 
criminal  actions  of  a  lawless  minority. 
And  I  say  that  this  must  be  done  with 
whatever  concentration  of  military  and 
police  force  is  needed  in  the  metropolitan 
area,  now  and  at  any  future  time  of  like 
potential  dangei  and  unrest. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
urge  that  this  be  done  for  our  citizens 
who  live  in  our  Capital  City.       | 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill 
on  the  Private  Calendar. 


VISITACION  ENRIQUEZ  MAYPA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  4386) 
for  the  relief  of  "Visitacion  Enriquez 
Maypa. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is.  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARTHUR  JEROME  OLINGER, 
A  MINOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  155)  for 
the  relief  of  Arthur  Jerome  Olinger,  a 
minor,  by  his  next  friend,  his  father, 
George  Henry  Olinger.  and  George  Henry 
Olinger,  individually. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DWAYNE   C.    COX   AND  WILLIAM   D. 

MARTIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  2281) 
for  the  relief  of  Dwayne  C.  Cox  and  Wil- 
liam D.  Martin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  2281 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  Dwayne  C. 
Cox  and  William  D  Martin,  employees  of  the 
Umatilla  Army  Depot,  Department  of  the 
Army.  Hermlston.  Oregon,  are  hereby  relieved 
of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  sums  of  $1,216.80  and  Sl.810.40 
representing  gross  salary  overpayments  to  the 
said  Dwayne  C  Cox  and  William  D.  Martin, 
respectively,  for  the  respective  periods  Octo- 
ber 21.  1962,  through  June  11,  1966.  and  Octo- 
ber 21.  1962.  through  July  9.  1966,  as  a  result 
of  administrative  errors  without  fault  or 
knowledge  on  their  part.s.  in  adjusting  their 
salary  rates  under  section  504  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962  (76  Stat  84.  5 
use.  1173,  1964  ed.)  and  the  regulations 
promulgated  thereunder.  In  the  audit  and 
.settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  full 
credit  shall  be  allowed  for  the  amounts  for 
which  liability  is  relieved  by  this  section. 

Sec.  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury-  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Dwayne  C.  Cox  and  Wil- 
liam D.  Martin,  respectively,  the  sum  of  any 
amounts  received  or  withheld  from  them  by 
the  United  States  from  amounts  otherwise 
due  either  of  them  from  the  United  States,  on 
accoimt  of  the  liabilities  referred  to  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act.  No  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  these  claims,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  persons  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  gtiilty 
ofl  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing SI, 000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 
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On  Page  2.  lines  15  and  16,  strike  "in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  '• 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


E.  L.  TOWNLEY 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11381) 
for  the  relief  of  E.  L.  Townley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   11381 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  E.  L.  Town- 
ley  of  Grand  Prairie,  Texas,  Is  relieved  of 
liability  to  the  United  States  in  the  amount 
of  $1,658,40,  representing  overpayments  of 
basic  and  firefighter  premium  pay  received, 
Li£  a  result  of  administrative  error,  by  the 
said  E.  L.  Townley  during  the  period  January 
1,  1963,  through  March  25,  1967,  while  em- 
ployed at  the  United  States  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, Dallas,  Texas.  In  the  audit  and  settle- 
ment of  the  ac«5unts  of  any  certifying  or  dis- 
biu^lng  officer  of  the  United  States,  credit 
shall  be  given  for  amounts  for  which  liabil- 
ity is  relieved  by  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  (al  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;.s 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  E.  L.  Townley  an  amount 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid 
by  him,  or  withheld  from  stuns  otherwise  due 
him.  with  respect  to  the  indebtedness  to  the 
United  States  specified  in  the  first  section  ol 
this  Act. 

(bi  No  part  ot  the  amount  appropriated  m 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  ser\'ices  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  .and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwlt"h- 
standlng.  Any  person  \iolating  the  provision.^ 
of  this  sutjsectlon  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  ujxvn  con\ictlon  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceedlns 
•Sl.OOO. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  In- 
sert the  following: 

"That  each  individual  named  in  section  2 
of  this  Act  is  relieved  of  liability  to  pay  to  the 
United  States  the  amount  specified  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act.  which  amount  represents 
the  overpayment,  through  administrative 
error,  of  compensation  to  that  individual 
while  an  employee  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  at  the  United  States  Naval  Air  Station 
Dallas,  Texas,  which  is  specified  in  section  2 
of  this  Act.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of 
the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  dlsbursin? 
officer  of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be 
"riven  for  amotmts  for  which  liability  is  re- 
lieved by  this  section. 

"Sec.  2.  The  individuals  referred  to  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act,  the  period  durlnz 
wiiich  each  of  them  erroneously  received 
overpaj-ments,  and  the  amotmt  of  overpay- 
ment to  each  individual,  are  as  follows: 
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"Name 


Period  of  overpayment 


Amount 


E  L.  Townley Jan.  1,  1963.  to  Mar  ?5,  1967...  $1,658. -SO 

Otis  T,  Hawkins...  Jan.  1,  !963.  to  Mar  25,1957...    1,598.72 
LeoT.  Matous...  May  10,  1964.  to  July  16,  1966...        487.:j 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  each  individual  named 


in  section  2  of  this  Act  an  amount  equal 
to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  by 
him,  or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due 
him.  with  respect  to  the  indebtedness  to 
tlie  United  SUites  specified  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act. 

"(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the 
same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in 
;iny  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000," 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  E.  L.  Townley, 
Otis  T.  Hawkins  and  Leo  T.  Matous." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


JOSEPH  W.  HARRIS— REFERRAL  OP 
H,R.  14109  TO  CHIEF  COMMISSION- 
ER, COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  'H. 
Res.  991)  to  refer  the  bill  (H.R.  14109) 
(>ntitled  "a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
\V.  Harris,"  to  the  chief  commissioner  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  sections 
1492  and  2509  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  NA- 
VAL WEAPONS  CENTER,  CONCORD, 
CALIF. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2282) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  employees  of  the 
Naval  Weapons  Center,  Concord.  Calif. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  2282 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
'f  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  each 
of  the  following  named  persons  is  relieved 
of  liability  to  the  United  States  in  the 
."Hmount  which  appears  beside  his  name : 

Pablo  C,  Gtiillion $89  10 

Ralph  W.  White 80.08 

Aubrey  R.  Brock 108.  80 

Frank   Cattolica 336.00 

cniarles  R.  Clover 96.00 

Billy  H.   Bible 133.21 

Vernon  E.  Flegge 171.20 

Ohren  J.  Garber 740.00 

■Toseph  I.  Gromacki 581.60 

Victor  M.  Guerisoli 906.40 

Rrt\-mond   P.   Harz 855.20 

'.Viiliam  A.  Mayer 881,76 

Robert   E    Mead 462.28 

Robert  E    Mertens 854.40 

William  K.  Nystrom 850.94 

Rot>ert  L.  Onstott,  Jr.. 1.072.80 

.■fames  Richards.  Jr 581.60 

Matthew  W.  Riley 16.00 

Clarence   Roberts 691.20 

Kenneth  P.  Wildeson 1.017.60 

■Tames  L.  Carrier 6.  40 

William  E.  Petersen 1,  138.  96 

Donald  A.  Weaver 400.80 


Such  amounts  represent  overpayments  of 
premium  pay  made,  as  a  result  of  adminis- 
trative error,  to  the  above-named  employees 
of  the  Naval  Weapons  Center.  Concord. 
California,  during  the  years  1956  through 
1966.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  tlie 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing 
officer  of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be 
given  for  amounts  for  which  liability  is 
relieved  by  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  each  person  named  in  the  first 
section  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of 
the  amounts  (if  any)  paid  by  him,  or  with- 
held from  sums  otherwise  due  him,  with 
respect  to  his  indebtedness  to  the  United 
States  specified  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  the 
payment  of  any  one  claim  in  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  .'services  rendered  in  connection 
with  such  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be 
unlawful,  any  contract  to  tlie  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  after  line  5,  in  the  list  of  names: 

After  ■  .Aubrey  R,  Brock"  strike  "$108.80" 
and  insert  "70.40". 

After  "Charles  R.  Clover"  strike  "96.00" 
and  insert  "48.00". 

After  "Billy  H.  Bible"  strike  "133.21"  and 
insert  "95  21". 

.After  "Raymond  F  Harz"  strike  "855.20" 
and  insert  "228.80". 

After  "Robert  E.  Mead"  strike  "$46228" 
and  insert  "$463  28". 

After  "William  K.  Nystrom"  strike  "850.94" 
and  insert  "208.00". 

After  "Robert  L  Onstott,  Jr."  strike 
"1,072.80"  and  insert  "844  00". 

.After  "William  E.  Petersen"  strike  "1.- 
138.96"  and  insert  "1,097.60". 

After  "Donald  A.  Weaver"  strike  "400  80" 
and  insert  "369.60". 

On  page  2.  line  2,  before  "made."  insert 
"and  errors  in  salary  pa>Tnents". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


INDIVIDUALS  EMPLOYED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY  AT 
FORT  SAM  HOUSTON.  TEX. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  10327' 
for  the  relief  of  Louis  J.  Falardeau,  Irva 
G.  Franger,  Betty  Klemcke,  Wineta  L. 
Welburn.  and  Emma  L.  McNeil,  all  indi- 
viduals employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  AiTny  at  Fort  Sam  Houston.   Tex. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  10327 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  C07igrcss  assembled.  That  each 
individual  named  in  sections  3  and  4  of  this 
Act  is  relieved  of  liabilitv  to  pay  to  the 
United  States  the  amount  set  forth  opposite 
Ills  or  her  name,  which  amount  represents 
an  overpayment  of  compensation,  due  to  ad- 
ministrative error,   received  bv  him  or  her 


within  the  period  beginning  August  1955 
and  ending  January  1966,  its  a  civilian  em- 
ployee al  Port  Sam  Houston,  Texas.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  lor 
which   liability    is   relieved   by    this    section. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secreu»ry  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otlierwtse  appro- 
priated, to  each  individual  named  in  sec- 
tions 3  and  4  of  this  Act  an  amount  equal 
to  tlie  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  by 
him  or  her,  or  wltliheld  from  sums  other- 
wise due  him  or  her.  with  respect  to  tlie 
liability  to  the  United  States  which  is  re- 
lieved by  ilie  first  section  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Pour  of  the  individuals  referred 
to  in  the  first  section  of  tills  .Act,  and  the 
iunount  of  the  liability  of  each  of  them, 
within  the  period  beginning  November  1962 
and  ending  January  1966,  are  as  follows: 

Ainount  of 
Name:  overpayment 

Louis  J.   Falardeau $859.70 

Irva  G,  Franger 668.  90 

Betty  Klemcke 492.10 

Wineta  L.  Welburn 560.27 

Sec.  4.  The  remaining  individual  referred 
to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  and  the 
amount  of  her  liability,  within  the  period 
beginning  August  1955  and  ending  August 
1960,  is  as  follows: 

Amount  of 
Name:  overpayment 

Emma  L.   McNeil. $304  25 

Sec.  5.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  section  2  of  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  3.  line  2,  strike  "In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  jiassed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LAURENCE  BLOOM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1608) 
for  the  relief  of  Laurence  Bloom. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
-souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HORACE  H.  EASTERDAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2758) 
for  the  relief  of  Horace  H.  Easterday. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri ? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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JOSEPH  H.  BONDUKI 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4939) 
for  the  relief  of  Joseph  H.  Bonduki. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl,  as  follows :  . 

H.R.  4939  ' 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  ReTsresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treafiury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Jo- 
seph H.  Bonduki.  the  amount  certified  by 
the  Director  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  as  the  amount  which  would 
have  been  paid  to  the  said  Joeeph  H.  Bon- 
duki In  the  period  from  February  14.  1953. 
to  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act,  less 
amounts  earned  by  htm  through  other  em- 
ployment during  such  period,  in  full  settle- 
ment of  the  clamis  of  the  said  Joseph  H. 
Bonduki.  who  was  employed  In  certain 
broadcasting  duties  for  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  from  January  1951  until 
February  14.  1953.  when  he  was  removed 
from  sueh  position. 

No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
Act  m  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  ajiy 
agency  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conrtctlon  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

"That,  notwithstanding  laches  of  any  other 
statute  of  limitations,  jurisdiction  is  hereby 
conferred  on  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims  to  lear.  determine,  and  render  judg- 
ment on  the  claim  of  Joseph  H,  Bonduki 
baaed  upon  his  allegedly  wrongful  separation 
from  employment  with  the  International  In- 
formation Admimstration  of  the  Department 
of  State  or,  February  14.  1953.  Any  action 
filed  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  must  be 
filed  within  one  year  of  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  wa^  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thii-d 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WASSON  COAL  MINING  CORP 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  12539 1 
to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  US.  Court 
of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
judgment  on  the  claim  of  the  Wasson 
Coal  Mining  Corp.  against  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  RUTH  BRUNNER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR.  12894  i 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs,  Ruth  Brunner, 

Mr,  HALL,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 


ROBERT  J,  BEAS 

The  Clerk  called  tiie  bill  'H.R.  15633; 
for  the  rehef  of  Robert  J.  Beas. 

Mr,  GROSS,  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CUBAN  TRUCK  &  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR,  6321' 
for  the  relief  of  the  Cuban  Truck  & 
Equipment  Co,,  its  heirs  and  assigns. 

Mr,  HALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mi.*^- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RACHEL  STIMPSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1527 1 
for  the  relief  of  Rachel  Stimpson. 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HUBERT  ASHE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H,R.  4404^ 
for  the  relief  of  Hubert  Ashe. 

Mr.  HALL,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMCO   INDUSTRIES,   INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  10417 
for  the  relief  of  Remco  Industries,  Inc 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  lu 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,' 

There  was  no  objection. 


REFERENCE  OF  H,R.  1761— MR.  AND 
MRS,  RALPH  J,  MESSINA.  SR..  AND 
JOHN  H.  FITZGERALD— TO  CHIEF 
COMMISSIONER,  COURT  OF 
CL,\IMS  * 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  'H. 
Res.  nil'  to  refer  the  bill  'H.R.  1761) 
entitled  "a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ralph  J,  Messina,  Sr.,  and  John  H. 
FitzGerald."  to  the  chief  commissioner 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 1492  and  2509  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 
H,  Res.  1111 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  (H.R.  1761)  en- 
titled "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  J,  Messina,  Senior,  and  John  H.  Fitz- 
Gerald". together  with  all  accompanying 
papers.  Is  hereby  referred  to  the  chief  com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant 
to  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  for  further  proceedings  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  law. 


ENRICO  DeMONTE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2046' 
for  the  relief  of  Enrico  DeMonte. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H,R,  2046 
Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Aincr- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  right  of  Enrico  DeMonte, 
of  Niagara  Palls.  New  York,  to  widower's  in- 
surance benefits  under  section  202(f)  (1)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C, 
402  { f )  ( 1 ) .  as  amended ) .  the  said  Enrico  De- 
Monte shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  receiving  at  least  one-half  of  his  sup- 
port from  his  late  wife.  Rose  DeMonte,  at  the 
time  of  her  death  on  October  15.  1962. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMALIA  P.  MONTERO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  5959' 
for  the  relief  of  Amalia  P.  Montero. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  BERNSTEIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  321)  for 
the  relief  of  Charles  Bernstein. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FRANK  KLEINERMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2654^ 
for  the  relief  of  Frank  Kleinennan. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passe'i 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa ,' 

There  was  no  objection. 


MUTUAL  BENEFIT    FOUNDATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2976 1 
for  the  relief  of  the  Mutual  Benefit 
Foundation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
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H  R.  2976 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
nepresentatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwi.se  appropriated,  to  the 
Mutual  Benefit  Foundation,  a  charitable 
corporation,  the  sum  of  $49,912  in  full  settle- 
ment of  Its  claims  against  the  United  St.ites 
for  the  value  of  the  private  yacht  Southern 
Breeze  which  was  requisitioned  by  ihe  United 
States  in  1941  and  delivered  to  the  District 
.Manager.  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, New  Orleans,  Loulsiajia.  on  December  17, 
1941.  at  Galveston.  Texas,  which  claim  was 
assigned  bv  the  owner  of  the  vessel.  Leslie  A, 
Layne,  to  the  said  .Mutual  Benefit  Founda- 
tion: Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  Act  in  exce<^s  of  10  per 
.entum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
nr  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  en  ac- 
1  ount  of  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
.,iiy  contract  to  the  contrary  notw.lthstand- 
ing.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  :iny  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000, 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  6.  strike  "$49,912"  and 
insert  ".$7,500", 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
md  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
.^ider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  1 .  lines  4  and  5.  strike  "funds  avail- 
able for  the  payment  of  policies  of  national 
service  life  insurance"  and  insert  "the  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  appropriation". 

On  page  2.  lines  10  and  11.  strike  "In  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.sed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  CLAUDETTE  C.  DONAHUE 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  'H.R.  10321' 
tor  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Claudette  C,  Dona- 
nue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  10321 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  C07igrcss  assembled,  Tliat  la)  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  author- 
.zed  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  funds  avall- 
,.ble  for  the  payment  of  policies  of  national 
ervice  life  insurance,  to  Mrs.  Claudette 
c.  Donahue  of  Bristol.  Connecticut,  the 
-um  of  $5,000.  less  any  amounts  repaid  to  her 
:>y  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  .■\ffairs  as 
■verpayments  of  premiums  on  the  policy  of 
national  service  life  insurance  on  her  hus- 
band, the  late  Sergeant  Daniel  F.  Donahue, 
United  States  .'^Ir  Force.  The  payment  of 
such  sum  shall  be  In  full  settlement  of  all 
claims  of  the  said  Mrs.  Claudette  C,  Donaliue 
against  the  United  States  for  the  difference 
between  $10,000,  the  ;imount  of  the  policy  of 
national  service  life  insurance  which  the  late 
.Sergeant  Daniel  F  Donahue  was  led  to  be- 
lieve was  in  effect  on  his  life  and  for  which 
premiums  were  deducted  from  his  pay  and 
the  amount  of  $5,000  which  was  actually  paid 
to  the  said  Claudette  C.  Donahue  .is  being 
'  he  amount  of  the  policy  of  national  service 
:ife  Insitrance  which  was  in  effect  on  the  life 
of  the  said  Sergeant  Daniel  F,  Donahue, 

(ta)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  Act  m  excess  of  10  per  centtun  there- 
of shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim, 
.xnd  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contact 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  .\ny  per.<:on 
'.iolatlng  the  provisions  of  this  .\ct  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a   misdemeanor  and  upon 
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DR. 


JOSE   RAMON   FERNANDEZ- 
GONZALEZ 


FAITH    M.    LEWIS    KOCHENDORFER 
AND  OTHERS 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  resolution  iH. 
Res.  1177'  for  tlie  relief  of  Faith  M. 
Lewis  Kochendorfer  and  others. 

There  beint:  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

H,  RE.S.  1177 
Resolved.  That  H.R.  4815.  entitlPd  "A  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Faith  M  Lewis  Kochendorfer 
and  others",  together  with  all  accompanying 
napers  is  hereby  referred  to  the  Chief  Com- 
inissloner  of  the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to 
sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  for  further  proceedings  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  law. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

DR.  JORGE  RICARDO  DAVALOS- 
REYLING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R,  10854) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge  Ricardo  Da- 
valos-Reyling. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R,   10854 

Be  it  cnacteh  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ainerica  in  Congress  assembled,  lliat,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionalitv  Act.  Doctor  Jorge  Ricardo  Davalos- 
Revling"  shall  be  held  ;uid  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  Sep- 
tember 20,  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR, 


REYNALDO   A.  GEERKEN- 
SALADRIGAS 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  10859) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Reynaldo  A.  Geer- 
kcn-Saladrigas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  10859 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  Of 
Ainerica  m  Congress  as'^embled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Doctor  Reynaldo  A.  Geerken- 
Saladrlgas  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  July  8. 
1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  road  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR 


ROLANDO  GUZMAN- 
RODRIGUEZ 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10861  > 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rolando  Guzman- 
Rodriguez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R  10861 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Natlon- 
alitv  Act.  Doctor  Rolando  Guzman-Rodriguez 
shail  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  July  11,  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.sed,  and  a  moton  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  10857) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  Ramon  Fer- 
nandez-Gonzalez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  10857 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
.■\7nerica  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
Tionality  .Act,  Doctor  Jose  Ramon  Fernandez- 
Gonzalez  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  July  1, 
1961. 


DR,  ESTHER  MARTHA  ESPINOSA 
BAEZ  DE  GUZMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR.  10862) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Esther  Martha  Espi- 
nosa  Baez  de  Guzman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HR.   10862 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcnise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality -Act.  Doctor  Esther  Martha  Esplnosa 
Baez  de  Guzman  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
July  11,  1961, 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  OSCAR  F.  CARTAYA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10863 > 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oscar  F.  Cartaya. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  fellows: 
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HR.   10883 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  "mat,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Doctor  Oscar  P.  Cartaya  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  September  19,  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  JORGE  MANACH-BANOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  13159> 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge  Manach-Banos. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  13159 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Jorge  Manach-Banos  shall  be 
held  and  consider  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  January  21.  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  ARTURO  BRITO  SANTOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  13380) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Arturo  Brito  Santos. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
called  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.  13380 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Doctor  Arturo  Brlto  Santos 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  August  4,  1981. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  VICTOR  LUIS  BIENES  JIMENEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  13381» 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Victor  Luis  Bienes 
Jimenez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  R. 13381 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Victor  Luis  Bienes 
Jimenez  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  Stales 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  June  3,  1960. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  6,  strike  out  the  date  "June 
3,  1960  •'  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the 
date  "June  2,  i960.". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


DR.  ORLANDO  DE  VARONA  DE 
ZAYAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  13382) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Orlando  De  Varona 
De  Zayas. 

There  being   no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  13382 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Director  Francisco  Loza  Diaz  shall  be 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  September  10, 
1962. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tliird  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  FRANCISCO  LOZA  DLAZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  14658) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Francisco  Loza  Diaz. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  14658 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
piu-poses  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Director  Francisco  Loza  Dias  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  December  8,  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.   LEOPOLDO   PEREZ  PEREZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R  14660 > 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Leopoldo  Perez  Perez. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  14660 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Leopoldo  Perez  Perez  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  December  27,  1962. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CON\^YANCE  BY 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  AND  INTER- 
ESTS IN  LANDS  IN  GRAND  AND 
CLEAR    CREEK    COLT^TIES,    COLO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  16429), 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  of  certain  lands 
and  interests  in  lands  in  Grand  and 
Clear  Creek  Counties,  Colo.,  in  exchange 
for  certain  lands  within  the  national 
forests  of  Colorado,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


H.R.  16429 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  upon 
acceptance  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of 
title  to  not  less  than  an  equal  value  of  land 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  any  one  or 
more  of  the  Arapaho,  Gunnison,  Pike,  Rio 
Grande,  Roosevelt,  Routt,  San  Isabel,  San 
Juan,  Uncompahgre,  or  White  River  Na- 
tional Forests  In  Colorado  to  be  conveyed 
by  American  Metal  Climax,  Incorporated,  ;» 
New  York  Corporation,  In  accordance  with 
procedures  set  forth  in  the  Act  of  March  20. 
1922  (42  Stat.  465),  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall,  in  exchange  therefor.  Issue  patents  to 
American  Metal  Climax,  Incorporated,  for  the 
following: 

First. — A  tract  of  land  In  the  Arapaho 
National  Forest  and  In  Clear  Creek  and 
Grand  Counties,  Colorado,  not  to  exceed 
150  feet  in  horizontal  width,  within  which 
tract  shall  be  located  a  timnel  to  be  ex- 
cavated by  American  Metal  Climax,  Incor- 
porated, from  the  portal  thereof  fT  a  point 
In  Grand  County,  Colorado,  in  Vhat  will 
probably  be,  when  surveyed,  township  3 
south,  range  77  west  of  the  sixth  principal 
meridian,  to  the  mining  prop>erty  belonging 
to  said  company  In  Clear  Creek  County, 
Colorado,  said  tract  to  be  described  by  metes 
and  bounds  sur%-ey  which  shall  be  com- 
pleted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with- 
in six  months  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  excepting  and  reserving,  however,  unto 
the  United  States  the  surface  thereof  and 
lull  rights  to  the  soil,  vegetation,  f\r\r\  other 
surface  resources. 

Second. — A  tract  or  tracts  of  land  in  the 
Arapaho  National  Forest  and  in  Grand 
County.  Colorado,  which,  when  consolidated 
with  lands  already  owned  by  American  Metal 
Climax.  Incorporated,  will  comprise  a  con- 
solidated tract  not  to  exceed  eight  hundred 
feet  in  horizontal  width,  within  which  con- 
solidated tract  shall  be  located  .i  railroad  to 
be  constructed  by  American  Metal  Climax. 
Incorporated,  from  the  portil  oi  the  tunnel 
referred  to  in  the  first  subparigraph  of  this 
section  to  lands  said  company  has  applied  for 
in  exchange  pursuant  t-o  the  Act  of  March 
20.  1922  (42  Stat.  465).  as  amended,  said  tract 
or  tracts  to  be  described  by  metes  and  bounds 
svirvey  which  shall  be  completed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  within  six  months  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  .Act.  excepting  and 
reserving,  however,  unto  the  United  States  an 
easement  of  access  by  authorized  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States,  for  forest 
management  and  protection,  through  and 
across  the  tract  or  tracts  in  the  performance 
of  their  official  duties,  together  with  the  right 
at  such  time  or  times  and  at  such  place  or 
places  on  the  tract  or  tracts  as  is  deemed 
necessary  or  desirable  by  the  United  States, 
at  its  own  expense,  to  construct  and  main- 
tain means  of  access  or  game  crossings  in. 
across  and  through  the  tract  or  tracts,  in 
addition  to  those  constructed  at  the  time 
said  railroad  is  constructed:  Provided,  That 
the  construction,  maintenance  and  use  of 
said  additional  means  of  access  or  game 
crossings  shall  not  obstruct,  interfere  with 
or  otherwise  hinder,  impede  or  delay  the  op- 
eration of  the  mine.  mill,  railroad,  or  related 
facilities  belonging  to  American  Metal  Cli- 
max. Incorporated,  its  successors  and  assigns 
Title  to  the  tract  or  tracts  patented  pursuant 
to  this  subparagraph  of  this  section  shall, 
however,  be  conveyed  to  and  held  by  Ameri- 
can Metal  Climax.  Incorporated,  its  succes- 
sors and  assigns,  subject  to  the  following 
conditions:  Whenever  said  company,  its  suc- 
cessors and  assigns,  shall  no  longer  require 
the  use  and  possession  of  the  said  consoli- 
dated tract,  the  then  owner  thereof  shall 
tender  to  the  United  States  its  deed  convey- 
ing said  consolidated  tract  to  the  United 
States  in  such  form  and  under  such  condi- 
tions as  may  then  be  prescribed  by  the 
.TTnited    States,    The    then    owner    shall    be 
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deemed  to  no  longer  require  the  use  and  pos- 
session of  the  said  consolidated  tract  only 
(A)  when  the  flxtures.  structures,  and  im- 
provements constructed  or  maintained 
thereon  have  been  removed,  without  being 
replaced,  within  a  period  of  five  years  from 
the  time  of  such  removal,  with  flxtures, 
structures,  and  improvements  constructed 
for  uses  substantially  similar  to  or  associated 
with  the  uses  to  which  the  fixtures,  struc- 
tures, and  improvements  so  removed  were 
put.  or  (B)  wiien  the  use  and  p>osseE.sion  of 
said  consolidated  tract  shall  have  been 
permanently  abandoned. 

SEC.  2.  The  value  of  the  tracts  hereby  di- 
rected to  be  patented  to  American  Metal  Cli- 
max. Incorporated,  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  shall  not 
exceed  the  value  of  the  lands  to  be  accepted 
by  the  United  States  in  exchange  therefor  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  .'Agriculture. 
The  patent  ls.sued  for  lands  granted  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  express  the  conditions  and 
contain  the  reservations  provided  for  m  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  .'\ct  with  respect  to  the  separate 
titles  thereby  granted. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

on  page  2.  line  4,  strike  out  "patents" 
and  insert  "patent" 

On  page  3.  lines  9,  10,  11  and  12.  strike 
out  "by  authorized  officers  and  employees 
of  the "  United  States,  for  forest  manage- 
ment and  protection,  through  and  across 
the  tract  or  tracts  in  the  performance  of 
their  official  duties,"  and  insert  "through 
and  across   the   tract  or   tracts." 

On  page  3.  line  18,  after  "constructed"  in- 
sert "by  and  at  the  expense  of  .'American 
Metal   Climax,   Incorporated," 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enRrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconside'-  was  laid  on  the  table. 


thorlzed  improvements  thereon  upon  the 
payment  of  adequat-  compensation  there- 
for. 

Sec.  2.  All  or  any  part  of  such  easement 
may  be  annulled  or  forfeited  by  declaration 
of  the  Secretary  for  failure  to  comply  wiOi 
the  terms  of  tlie  grant  or  for  nonvise  for  a 
period  of  two  consecutive  years  or  abandon- 
ment of  rights  granted  under  authority 
hereof. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  lead  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
rccon.sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


^J^X 


EASEMENT  TO  ST.  LOUIS-SAN 
FRANCISCO  RAILWAY  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R. 
17320)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  grant  an  easement  over 
certain  lands  to  the  St.  Louis-San  Fran- 
cisco Railway  Co. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follow.^: 

H.R,  17320 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized,  upon 
such  terms  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  to 
grant,  and  to  convey  by  proper  instrument 
a  perpetual  easement  to  the  Saint  Louis- 
San  Francisco  Railway  Company,  its  suc- 
cessors and  assigns,  in.  upon,  across,  and 
over  national  forest  lands  and  other  lands 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  a  railway  line  be- 
tween a  point  approximately  one  and 
seventy-five  one-hundredths  miles  north  of 
KeysviUe,  Crawford  County,  Missouri,  to  a 
point  at  or  near  Buick.  Iron  County,  Mis- 
souri, and  for  any  related  purpose  deemed 
appropriate  by  the  Secretary,  Such  ease- 
ment ( 1 )  shall  be  granted  only  upon  a  finding 
by  the  Secretary  that  It  will  not  be  Incom- 
patible with  the  public  interest.  (2)  shall  not 
include  any  more  land  than  is  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  purpose  for  which 
eranted,  (3)  shall  include  provisions  for 
payment  of  adequate  compensation,  and 
(4)  may  Include  a  right  to  use  from  the 
subject  lands  materials  and  products  for 
the   construction   and   maintenance   of   au- 


The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  i>assed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for  rein- 
t.tatement  of  oil  and  fias  leases  '  BLM-A- 
068348  and  BLM-A-068348«C)  < ." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DR.  ANTONIO  F.  FREXES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  10415) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Antonio  F.  Frexes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HR.   10415 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
purposes  of  i,he  Immigration  and  Nationality 
.Act.  Doctor  .Antonio  F.  Frexes  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  ;ar  permanent 
residence  as  of  January  9.  1963. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enr',rossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  tlie  table. 


DEL- 
ANO 


PHILLIPS  PETROLEUM   CO.,  A 
AWARE         CORPORATION, 
DAVID    MILLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  H.R.  16880) 
for  the  relief  of  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.. 
a  Delaware  corporation,  and  David 
Miller. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR,  1C880 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  section  31  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  February  25.  1920  i30  U.S.C. 
188).  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  receive,  consider, 
and  act  upon  any  petition  of  Phillips  Pe- 
troleum Company,  a  Delaware  corporation, 
and  David  Miller,  filed  within  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  alter  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  "for  reinstatement  of  United 
States  oil  and  gas  lease  "BLM  A  068348"  and 
United  States  oil  and  gas  lease  "BLM  A 
068348(0  )".  as  If  such  petition  had  been 
filed  within  the  time  provided  in  such  sec- 
tion and  such  section  had  been  applicable 
thereto. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Strike  out  .all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following  language: 

"Tliat  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
receive,  consider,  and  act  upon  any  petition 
of  Phillips  Petroleum  Company,  a  Delaware 
Corporation,  and  David  Miller,  filed  within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  for  reinstatement 
of  United  States  oil  and  gas  leases  (BLM-A- 
068348  and  BLM-A-068348i  C) ) ,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  required  rental,  including 
back  rental,  accruing  from  the  date  of  ter- 
mination, and  may  reinstate  such  leases  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
31 1  c)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920.  as 
amended  i30  US.C.  188(c)  i  :  Provided.  That 
it  Is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  failure  to  pay  timely  was  either 
justifiable  or  not  due  to  lack  of  reasonable 
diligence." 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY  OP 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  CONSIDER  A 
PETITION  FOR  REINSTATEMENT 
OF  AN  OIL  .AND  GAS  LE.ASE  'WY- 
OMING 03100901 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  102  >  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  consider  a  petition  for  reinstatement 
of  an  oil  and  gas  lease  'Wyoming 
0310090). 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  102 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Thai  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  receive,  con- 
sider, and  act  upon  any  petition  of  Paul  T. 
Walton.  Thomas  F.  Kearns.  and  Jerome  B. 
Guin.ind  hied  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  for  reinstatement  of  United  States 
oil  and  gas  lease  (Wyoming  03100901.  and 
may  reinstate  such  lease  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  31(c)  of  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as  amended  (30 
U.S.C.  188ICI):  Provided.  That  it  Is  .'-hown 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  the 
failure  to  pay  timely  was  either  justifiable 
or  not  due  to  lack  of  reasonable  diligence. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  page  1,  lines  7  and  8.  after  "(Wyoming 
0310090),"  Insert  "and  accompanied  by  the 
required  rental,  including  back  rental,  ac- 
cruing from  the  date  of  termination. '. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  icconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  CONSIDER  A 
PETITION  FOR  REINSTATEMENT 
OF  AN  OIL  AND  GAS  LEASE  '  WYO- 
MING 0280122) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  443)  to 
authorize  the  Sccrctaiy  of  the  Interior  to 
consider  a  petition  for  reinstatement  of 
an  oil  and  lias  lea.se  'Wyoming  0280122). 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows  : 

S.  443 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica m  Congress  assembled .  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  receive,  consider,  and 
act  upon  any  petition  of  Mountain  Fuel  Sup- 
ply Company,  a  Utah  corporation,  filed  within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  for  reinstatement  of 
United  States  oil  and  fas  lease  (Wyoming 
0280122),  and  may  reinstate  such  lease  in 
accordance  with  '•he  provisions  of  section 
31 IC)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920.  as 
amended  (30  U.S.C.  188(ci  I  :  Provided.  That 
It  Is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  failure  to  pay  timely  was  either 
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Justifiable  or  not  due  to  lack  of  reasonable 
diligence. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  7,  after  "(Wyoming 
0280122 1."  insert  "and  accompanied  by  the 
required  rental,  mcludlng  baclc  renUvl,  ac- 
cruing from  the  date  of  termination," 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.  . 

AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  REINSTATE  OIL 
AND  GAS  LEASE  'LAS  CRUCES 
063610' 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  323)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  reinstate  oil  and  gas  lease  'Las  Cruces 
063610'. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  Bill,  as  follows: 
s    823 

Bf  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  £/!<  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  receive,  con- 
sider, and  act  upon  a  petition  of  Elwyn  C. 
Hale,  lessee  oi  ihe  terminated  oil  and  gas 
lease  (Las  Cruces  063610 1.  for  reinstatement 
of  said  lease  u  tiled  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  e:fective  date  of  this 
Act.  together  with  ihe  required  rental,  in- 
cluding back  rental,  accruing  from  the  date 
of  termination  of  the  lease.  The  Secretary 
may  reinstate  said  lease  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  31(C)  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920.  as  amended  i30  U.S.C 
188(Ci  1  :  Provided.  That  It  is  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  the  failure 
to  pay  timely  was  either  justifiable  or  not 
due  to  lack  cf  reasonable  diligence.  If  the 
Secretary  grants  a  reinstatement  of  the  ter- 
minated lease  and  finds  that  sucli  rein- 
statement will  not  afford  the  lessee  a  reason- 
able opportuni-y  to  continue  operations  un- 
der the  lease,  he  may  extend  the  term  of  the 
lease  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two  years 
from  the  date  the  Secretary  grants  the  peti- 
tion. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  11.  and  page  2.  line  1.  strike 
out  "(30  U.S.C.  188(6)):"  and  insert  "(30 
use  1881C)  :". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordeied  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  further  call  of 
the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mass- 
achusetts'" I 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


I  am  today  introducing  legislation  which 
will  place  in  proper  perspective  the  de- 
cennial census  of  population  in  these 
United  States. 

This  bill  would  limit  to  seven  the  cate- 
gories in  such  a  census  which  must  be 
answered  under  penalty  of  law. 

Those  seven  would  be:  name  and  ad- 
dress: relationship  to  head  of  the  house- 
hold; sex:  date  of  birth:  race  or  color: 
marital  status:  and  visitors  in  one's  home 
at  the  time  of  census. 

The  1970  census  will  contain  over  120 
questions,  many  of  which  are  tantamount 
to  an  invasion  of  personal  privacy. 

There  is  one  question  which  asks  the 
income,  dollar  by  dollar,  from  all  sources 
including  public  assistance,  alimony,  un- 
employment and  disability  insurance, 
pensions  and  investments. 

Another  asks  with  whom  bathroom 
and  kitchen  facilities  are  shared. 

A  simplified  census  form  will  permit 
more  Americans  to  respond,  the  objec- 
tive of  the  census,  to  count  people,  will 
be  realized,  and  a  person's  privacy  will 
remain  inviolate. 

There  will  aLso  be  a  savings  to  the  tax- 
payers because  less  manpower  and  time 
wiil  be  required  in  the  preparation  and 
tabulation  of  the  census. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  legislation 
by  the  Congress. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LIMITATION  TO  SEVEN  CATEGORIES 
FOR  THE   1970  CENSUS 

'Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  mmute  ?.nd  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  • 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

I  Roll  No.  1891 

Addabbo  Evms.  Tenn.  Murphy.  N.Y. 

Ash  brook  Farbstein  Myers 

Ashley  Pino  Passman 

Avres  Fiynt  Podell 

Bingham  Gilbert  Purcell 

Blackbvirn  Green.  Pa.  Relfel 

Blanton  Gurney  Resnick 

Bolton  Halleck  Rooiiey.  NY. 

Bow  Hansen.  Wash.  Rosenthal 

Brasco  Holland  Roudebush 

Bray  Horton  Ryan 

Celler  Howard  Scheuer 

Collier  Jacobs  Stephens 

Conyers  Karsten  Stratton 

Corman  Kellv  Sullivan 

CunninKhnm      Kupferman  Tenzer 

Dawson  Kyi  Tho.ntipson.  N.J. 

de  !a  Garza  Lukeos  Tuck 

Delaney  McMillan  Williams.  Pa. 

Dickinson  Mlnshall  Wolff 

Diges  Moore  Wydler 

Dulski  Morris.  N.  Mex. 

Ellberg  Murphy.  111. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Mr. 
Albert  > .  On  this  roUcall  365  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
lananimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS  TO 
THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS 
AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R. 
15856'  to  authoiize  appropriations  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  ad- 
ministrative operations,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  cuiicur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert : 

"That  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
■ind  Space  .Administration: 

"(a)  For  'Research  and  development,'  for 
the  following  programs: 

•(  1 )  Apollo.  82,025.000.000; 

"  (  2 )  Apollo  applications,  $253,200,000; 

"(31  Advanced  missions.  $2,500,000: 

"(4)  Physics  and  astronomy,  $136,900,000: 

"(5)  Lunar  and  planetary  exploration,  $92,- 
300,000; 

"(6»  Blosclence.  $33,000,000; 

"(7)  Space  applications.  $98,700,000; 

"(8)  Launch  vehicle  procurement,  $115,- 
700.000; 

"(9)  Sustaining  university  program.  $9.- 
000.000; 

"(101   Space   vehicle   systems.   $31,800,000; 

"1 11 )  Electronics  systems.  $35,500,000; 

"(12)    Human  factor  systems.  $19,700,000: 

"(13)   Basic  research.  $21,000,000; 

"(14)  Space  power  and  electric  propulsion 
svstems.  $42,300,000; 

"(15)  Nuclear  rockets.  $55,000,000; 

"(16)  Chemical  propulsion.  $30,200,000; 

"(17)     Aeronautical    vehicles.    $74,900,000; 

"(18)  Tracking  and  data  acquisition.  $289.- 
800.000; 

"(19)  Technology  utilization.  $3,800,000. 

"(b)  For  Construction  of  facilities.'  in- 
cluding  land   acquisitions,   as   follows; 

"  ( 1  )  Ames  Research  Center.  Moffett  Field, 
California.  5386.000; 

"(2)  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center, 
NASA,  Kennedy  Space  Center.  Florida.  $12.- 
109.000; 

"(3)  Manned  Spacecraft  Center.  Houston. 
Texas.  $1,500,000; 

"(4)  Mlchoud  Assembly  Facility.  New  Or- 
leans and  Slldell.  Louisiana,  $400,000; 

"(5)  Wallops  Station.  Wallops  Island,  Vir- 
ginia. $500,000; 

"(6)  Various  locations.  $23,705,000; 

"(7)  Facility  planning  and  design  not  oth- 
erwise   provided    for,    Sl.000.000. 

"(c)  For  'Administrative  operations."  $603.- 
173.000. 

'•(d)  Appropriations  for  'Research  and 
development'  may  be  used  (1)  for  any  Items 
of  ,1  capital  nature  ( other  than  acquisition 
of  land)  which  may  be  required  for  the  per- 
formancs  of  research  and  development  con- 
tracts, and  (2)  for  grants  to  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  or  to  non- 
profit organizations  whose  primary  purpose 
is  the  conduct  of  scientific  research,  for  pur- 
chase or  construction  of  additional  research 
lacillties;  and  title  to  such  facilities  shall 
be  vested  in  the  United  States  unless  the 
Administrator  determines  that  the  national 
program  of  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
will  be  best  served  by  vestlnz  title  in  anv 
such    grantee    institution    or    organization. 
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Each  such  grant  shall  be  made  under  such 

conditions  <vs  the  .Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  required  to  insure  that  the  United 
States  will  receive  therefrom  benefit  adequate 
to  Justify  the  making  of  that  grant.  None 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  Research  and 
development'  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be 
used  for  construction  of  any  major  facility, 
the  estimated  cost  of  which,  including  col- 
lateral equipment,  exceeds  f250.000.  unless 
the  Administrator  or  his  designee  has  notified 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  (.if  Rfpresentatlves 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  Representati\es  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  .Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
of  the  Senate  of  the  nature,  location,  and 
estimated  cost  of  such  facility. 

"(e)  When  so  specified  in  an  appropria- 
tion Act.  (1)  any  amount  appropriated  for 
■Research  and  development'  or  for  'Construc- 
tion of  facilities'  may  remain  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  and  (2)  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  facilities,  and  sup- 
port services  contracts  may  be  entered  Into 
under  the  'Administrative  operations'  ap- 
propriation for  periods  not  in  excess  of 
twelve  months  beginning  at  any  time  during 
the  fiscal  year. 

"(f)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
subsection  1(c)  may  be  used,  but  not  to 
exceed  $35,000.  for  scientific  consultations 
or  extraordinary  expenses  upon  the  approval 
or  authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his 
determination  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  oflBcers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"(g)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  1(c)  for  mainte- 
nance, repairs,  alterations,  and  minor  con- 
struction shall  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  any  new  facility  the  estimated  cost  of 
which,  including  collateral  equipment,  ex- 
ceeds $100,000. 

"(h)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  be  used  for  grant  to  any  nonprofit  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  Ills  designee  determines  at  the 
time  of  the  grant  that  recruiting  personnel  of 
any  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
are  not  being  barred  from  the  premises  or 
property  of  such  institution  except  that  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  if  the  Administra- 
tor or  his  designee  determines  that  the  grant 
is  a  continuation  or  renewal  of  a  previous 
grant  to  such  institution  which  is  likely  to 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  aero- 
nautical and  space  activities  of  the  United 
.States  Th '  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  each  January  30  and 
June  30  thereafter  the  names  of  any  non- 
profit institutions  of  higher  learning  which 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  on  the 
date  of  each  such  report  are  barring  such 
recruiting  personnel  from  premises  or  prop- 
erty of  any  such  institution. 

"Sec.  2.  Authorization  is  hereby  grranted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  in 
p.aragraphs  "(1).  (2).  (3).  (4).  (5),  and  (6)  of 
subsection  Kb)  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  be  varied  upward 
5  per  centum  to  meet  unusual  cost  variations, 
but  the  total  cost  of  all  work  authorized  un- 
der such  paragraphs  shall  not  exceed  the 
total  of  the  amounts  specified  in  such  para- 
graphs. 

"Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  Ka)  hereof  may  be  transferred 
to  the  "Construction  of  facilities"  appropria- 
tion, and.  when  so  transferred,  together  with 
$10,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  ptir- 
suant  to  subsection  Kb)  hereof  (other  than 
funds  appropriated  pttrsuant  to  paragraph 
(7)  of  such  subsection)  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  to  construct,  expand,  or  modify 


laboratories  and  other  Installations  at  any  lo- 
cation (Including  locations  specified  In  sub- 
section 1(b)),  if  (1)  the  Administrator  de- 
termines such  action  to  be  iiecessary  because 
of  changes  in  the  national  program  of  aero- 
nautical and  space  activities  or  new  scien- 
tific or  engineering  developments,  and  (2) 
he  determines  that  deferral  of  such  action 
until  the  enactment  of  the  next  authoriza- 
tion Act  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  in- 
terest of  the  Nation  in  aeronautical  and 
space  activities.  The  funds  so  made  available 
may  be  ex)iended  to  acquire,  construct,  con- 
vert, rehabilitate,  or  install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works,  including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment.  No  portion  of  such 
sums  may  be  obligated  for  expenditure  or 
expended  to  construct,  expand,  or  modify 
laboratories  and  other  installations  unless 
(A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed  after 
the  Administrator  or  his  designee  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  .Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
.Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  a  written  re- 
port containing  a  full  and  complete  state- 
ment concerning  (1)  the  nature  of  such  con- 
struction, expansion,  or  modifiatlon,  (2)  the 
cost  thereof  including  the  cost  of  any  real 
estate  action  pertaining  thereto  and  (3) 
the  reason  why  such  construction,  exp.Tnslon. 
or  modification  is  necessary  In  the  national 
interest,  or  (B)  each  such  committee  before 
the  expiration  of  such  period  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Administrator  written  notice 
to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has  no 
objection  to  the  proposed  action, 

".Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act — 

"(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  de- 
leted by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  orig- 
inally made  to  either  the  House  Committee 
on  .Science  and  Astronatitlcs  or  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

"(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  .Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in 
excess  of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  by  sections  1  (a)  and 
Kc) ,  and 

"(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee, 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  .Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
.Senate  and  each  stich  committee  of  notice 
given  by  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement  of 
the  action  proposed  to  be  takei  and  the 
facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon  in  .sup- 
port of  such  proposed  action,  or  (Bi  each 
such  committee  before  the  "xpiratlon  of  such 
period  has  transmitted  to  the  .Administrator 
written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action. 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  No  part  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  .Act  shall  be  a'vall- 
able  for  the  payment  of  any  salary  cf  an 
indlvldvial  convicted  by  any  Federal.  State. 
or  local  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  of — 

"(1)   inciting  a  riot  or  civil  disorder; 

"(2)  organizing,  promoting,  encouraging, 
or   participating  in  a  riot  or  civil  disorder; 

"(3)  aiding  or  abetting  any  per.>^on  in  com- 
mitting any  offense  specified  in  clause  ( 1 ) 
or  ( 2 1 :  or 

"(4)  any  offense  determined  by  the  .Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  .Aeronautics  and 
.Space  -Administration  to  have  been  com- 
mitted in  furtherance  of.  or  while  partici- 
pating in.  a  riot  or  civil  disorder; 
if  the  offense  for  which  he  is  convicted  is  a 
felony.  Any  such  Individual  holding  a  posi- 


tion in  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  on  the  date  his  conviction 
becomes  final  shall  be  removed  from  such 
position. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
'felony'  means  any  offense  for  which  im- 
prisonment is  authorized  for  a  term  exceed- 
ing one  year. 

"(C)  Tlie  provisions  of  subisectlon  (a)  shall 
apply  only  with  re.spect  to  acts  referred  to 
In  clauses  (l)-(4)  which  are  committed 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

"Sec.  6.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
it  Is  in  the  national  Interest  t'lat  considera- 
tion be  given  to  geograpfilcal  distribution 
of  Federal  research  funds  whenever  feasible, 
and  that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  should  explore  ways  and 
means  of  distributing  its  research  and  devel- 
opment funds  whenever  feasible. 

"Sec.  7.  This  .Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Authorization  Act.  1969'." 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  temi^ore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  thf-re  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  i-'cntleman  from  California? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  would  like  to  address  a  question  to  the 
chairman  of  our  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics Committee. 

The  Senate  amendments  reduce  the 
total  amount  in  the  authorization  bill 
for  NASA  and  space  for  the  coming  year, 
1969.  by  approximately  S18  million.  The 
authorization  of  S4.013.373  which  we 
propose  to  accept  is  S18.0.S0,000  less  than 
the  Hou.se  flsure:  Is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
authorization  provides  for  a  different 
empha.sis  among  the  various  line  items 
within  the  space  program  proposed  by 
the  administration.  It  contains  no  pro- 
grams that  have  not  been  proposed  by 
the  administration  and  passed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget:  is  That  correct? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pcnn.sylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  GrcssI. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  California,  in  view  of 
the  word  from  the  other  body  that  cer- 
tain Members  of  the  other  body  intend 
to  hang  certain  legislation  on  bills  com- 
ing from  the  Hou.^e — am  I  correct  in 
a.ssuming  that  all  of  the  amendments  to 
this  bill  are  germane  t.o  the  bill? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Tliey  are 
germane  to  the  bill.  Tlicy  are  for  the 
most  part  reductions  in  several  items, 
and  adjustments  on  otl;cr  items. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  th.-'.nk  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  his  re-^ponse. 

Mr.  FTJLTON  of  P;-nn.sylvania.  The 
total  overnll  amornt  re;:rcNents  SIS  mil- 
lion less  than  the  House  figure:  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  S3  million  is  a  very  small 
amount  in  an  authorization  bill  totalling 
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over  S4  billion.  In  fact,  it  is  less  than 
one-tentii  of  1  percent.  However.  I  wish 
there  were  some  way  under  this  parlia- 
mentary siiuation  that  the  House  could 
insist  on  its  figure  for  aeronautical  re- 
searcir.  which  the  Senate  has  cut  by  $3 
million. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Advanced  Re- 
search and  Technology,  which  I  chair, 
held  extensive  hearings  on  the  neces- 
sity for  sreater  emphasis  on  aeronau- 
tical research.  We  voted  SI  million 
beyond  what  had  been  requested  in  the 
budget  for  this  vital  area,  and  this  rec- 
ommendation was  sustained  by  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
and  the  entire  House.  We  felt  that  in 
the  hii-'hlv  important  fields  of  aircraft 
noise  control,  vertical  and  short  takeoff 
and  landing  planes,  and  collision  avoid- 
ance, it  was  a  s*:und  investment  to  sup- 
port basic  research  to  the  fullest  pos- 
sible extent. 

NASA  requested  S76.9  million  for 
aeronautical  research,  and  the  House 
voted  $17.9  million.  Along  comes  the 
other  bodv  and  rather  arbitrarUy  lops 
S3  million  off  this  figure.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  a  party  to  agreeing  to  such  a  cut. 
My  colleagues  point  out  that  S3  million 
is  only  a  small  amount,  but  my  answer 
to  this  is  that  at  a  tune  when  the  budget 
is  verv  titJht.  we  ought  to  be  thankful 
for  small  favors  and  stand  up  and  cheer 
that  only  S3  mUlion  is  involved  here. 
What  this  means,  however,  is  a  symbol 
of  progress  in  a  field  where  we  could  be 
pressing  fonvard  to  achieve  new  break- 
throughs. 

There  are  times  in  this  Congress  wnen 
you  have  to  go  along,  or  else  be  branded 
as  a  screwball  I  re^-ret  that  in  a  mDment 
of  spineless,  weak-kneed,  utterly  unprin- 
cipled desire  to  get  this  bill  through  and 
not  insult  our  senior  colleagues  too  much 
I  agreed  not  to  object  when  the  question 
of  yielding  to  the  Senate  figure  was 
brought  up  today. 

I  am  alreadv-  ashamed  that  I  did  not 
have  the  guts  to  stand  up  to  my  col- 
leagues an"d  fight  for  aeronautics.  We 
are  authorizing  funds  for  an  agency 
whose  name  is  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  and  we  have 
allowed  the  space  tail  to  wag  the  areo- 
nautics  dog.  We  must  appreciate  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  reached  the  farthest 
horizons  :n  our  developmental  work,  our 
basic  research,  and  m  our  potential  for 
pushing  f.v/ward  great  new  frontiers. 

Therefore.  I  serve  notice  that  in  the 
future  I  am  not  going  to  prove  to  be  the 
same  kind  of  soft  touch  on  an  issue  of 
this  nature.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
who  have  forced  this  decision  on  the 
Congress  will  wake  up  and  appreciate 
that  to  keep  the  American  eagle  flying 
high  we  are  going  to  have  to  place  more 
emphasis  on  aeronautics. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Calif oniia'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  3306.  AMENDING  SECTION 
4  OF  THE  ACT  OF  MAY  31.  1933  i  48 
STAT.   1081 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1213  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  con.sideration. 

The    clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.   1213 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Staw  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3306)  to  amend  section  4  of  the  Act  of  May 
31,  1933  (48  Stat.  108).  and  all  points  of  or- 
der are  waived  against  that  language  in  the 
bill  beginning  on  page  6.  line  23  to  page  7. 
line  4.  inclusive.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  .ind 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  sh.iil 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-min- 
ut-e  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  .^mendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
sliall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recomjnit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia).  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
iMr.  MatsunagaI  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
L.mta]  30  minutes,  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1213 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
3306  to  amend  section  4  of  the  act  of 
May  31.  1933 — 48  Stat.  108.  The  resolu- 
tion also  provides  for  a  waiver  of  points 
of  order  against  that  language  in  the  bill 
beginning  on  page  6.  line  23  to  page  7. 
line  4.  inclusive.  The  waiver  of  points  of 
order  was  granted  because  that  part  of 
the  bill  is  in  effect  an  appropriation  and 
would  normally  come  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  3306  is  to  grant  to 
the  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  in  New 
Mexico  trust  title  to  48.000  acres  of  fed- 
erally owned  land  which  the  United 
States  took  from  the  Indians  without  the 
payment  of  any  compen.sation. 

The  48.000  acres  are  part  of  a  larger 
area  to  which  the  Taos  Pueblo  had 
aboriginal  Indian  title.  In  1965,  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  determined  that 
the  Pueblo  had  established  its  Indian  title 
to  the  larger  area,  and  that  the  United 
States  had  extinguished  the  Indian  title 
in  1906  without  payment  of  compensa- 
tion. The  Commission  ordered  that  the 
value  of  the  land  be  determined  in  order 
that  a  monetary  award  could  be  made; 
however,  the  value  has  not  yet  been 
determined. 

The  Pueblo  attaches  great  significance 
to  the  ownership  of  these  particular 
48.000  acres  and  urges  the  Government 
to  return  the  title  to  the  land,  rather  than 
give  the  Pueblo  money  as  compensation. 


The  importance  of  the  area  to  the 
Pueblo  has  long  been  recognized  and  they 
have  made  repeated  but  unsuccessful  ef- 
forts to  obtain  .itle  to  the  land.  A  statute 
enacted  in  1933  authorized  the  Secretai-y 
of  Agriculture  to  issue  to  the  Pueblo  a 
50-year  special  use  permit  covering  part 
of  the  area,  and  the  permit  was  issued  in 
1940,  but  a  controversy  has  continued 
over  the  terms  of  the  permit.  The  con- 
troversy centers  around  the  desire  of  the 
Pueblo  to  preserve  the  area  in  its  natural 
state,  and  to  limit  access  to,  and  use  of, 
the  area  by  non-Indians. 

Preservation  of  the  area  in  its  natural 
condition  and  limitation  on  non- Indian 
use  is  said  to  be  essential  to  protection 
of  the  Indian  religion  of  the  Pueblo.  The 
religion  is  secret  and.  therefore,  not 
easily  explained,  but  it  is  based  on  nature 
and  is  said  to  regard  this  area  as  sacred. 
Complete  privacy  is  regarded  as  essen- 
tial to  maintenance  of  the  integrity  and 
efficacy  of  the  Indian  religion. 

The  issue,  therefore,   is  whether  the 

Pueblo   should   be   paid   for   the   48.000 

acres,  as  ordered  by  the  Indian  Claims 

Commission,  and  the  land  retained  in 

the  national  forest  for  the  benefit  of  the 

^public   generally,   or   whether   the   land 

/should  be  restored  to  the  Pueblo.  Equities 

(seem  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Indians. 

Xhey  have  a  greater  need  for  the  land 

tftan  does  tlie  public. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1213  in  order  that  H.R. 
3306  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with 
the  statement  just  made  by  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  grant  title  to  48.000  acres  of  Forest 
Sei-vice  land  to  the  Pueblo  Indians  of 
New  Mexica  This  land  is  part  of  a  larger 
tract  which  the  Pueblo  have  owned  since 
before  the  coming  of  the  white  man. 
The  United  States  took  approximately 
130.000  acres  from  the  Pueblo  without 
compensation  in  1906.  In  1965  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  decided  that 
the  Indians  had  established  their  title 
to  the  acreage  in  question  and  ordered 
the  land  evaluated  prior  to  orderin?  a 
lump-sum  payment  by  the  Government 
to  the  Indians. 

The  Indians  do  not  want  the  money: 
they  want  the  land.  They  attach  great 
significance  to  this  land  because  it  has 
a  special  place  in  their  religious  cere- 
monies stretching  back  many,  many 
years.  It  is  significant  that  the  Federal 
Government  has.  since  its  appropriation 
of  the  land  from  the  Indians,  recognized 
the  special  significance  of  this  particu- 
lar parcel  to  the  Pueblo  Indians.  The 
land  is  now  administered  by  the  Park 
Service  as  a  wilderness  area  and  recrea- 
tional location. 

The  bill  resolves  the  issue  in  favor  of 
the  Indians  by  transferring  title  to  the 
48.000  acres  in  question  to  the  Pueblo 
de  Taos  Indians  rather  than  confirming 
the  cash  payment.  The  committee  be- 
lieves the  Indians  have  a  greater  need 
and  use  for  the  land  than  does  the  gen- 
eral public,  particularly  since  this  is  only 
a  small  part  of  the  almost  1'2  million 
acres  contained  in  the  National  Forest 
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of  which  they  are  now  a  part.  The  com- 
mittee also  points  out  that  it  does  not 
consider  this  legislation  a  precedent  for 
bypassing  future  decisions  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission.  The  report  indicates 
that  the  committee  knows  of  no  other 
Indian  tribe  whose  situation  is  com- 
parable to  this  particular  one. 

No  additional  cost  is  anticipated 
through  pas.sage  of  this  bill. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior.  Bu- 
leau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  all  submitted 
favorable  reports  and  tliere  are  no  mi- 
nority views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  S.  1028.  FEDERAL  EMPLOY- 
MENT CONDITIONS  FOR  FORMER 
EMPLOYEES  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
COUNTY  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Re.solution  1182  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  1182 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  .shall  be  in  order  to  move  tlira 
the  House  resolve  itsell  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1028) 
to  amend  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  ex- 
tend certain  taei:efits  to  former  employees  of 
county  committees  established  pursuant  to 
section  8ib)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  .-Mlotment  Act.  and  for  othfr  pur- 
poses. After  geiieral  debate,  v.-hich  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  eqtially  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  inember  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  service,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
.\t  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  lor  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  iaeen  adopted, 
and  the  previous  qaiestion  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  LattaI 
30  minutes,  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1182 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
oral  debate  for  consideration  of  S.  1028 
to  extend  certain  benefits  to  former  em- 
ployees of  CDunty  committees  established 
pursuant  to  section  8i  ta  >  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act. 

S.  1028  would  provide  for  desirable 
changes  in  the  conditions  under  wiiich 
ASCS  personnel  may  enter  into  Federal 
employment  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  as  follows: 

First.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 


will  be  enabled  to  place  the  employee  in 
a  civil  service  position  at  a  salaiy  step 
which  is  comparable  to,  but  does  not  ex- 
ceed, his  prior  county  salary  rate. 

Second.  The  employee's  annual  and 
sick  leave  will  be  transferred  to  the  new 
position  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Third.  The  employee's  former  county 
committee  employment  service  will  be 
creditable  for  leave-earning  purposes  and 
roduction-in -force  purposes  in  the  new 
position  in  tiie  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  l)ill  does  not  in  any  way  change 
the  continuing  principle  of  the  merit  sys- 
tem required  of  a  county  employee  going 
10  work  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1182  in  order  that  S. 
1028  may  l>e  considered. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with 
much  of  what  the  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii has  .said  about  the  bill  and  partic- 
ularly with  the  matter  dealing  with  the 
transfer  of  these  employees.  Whether 
such  a  practice  will  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  .i  question. 

We  could  have  whole.sale  t;-an.sfers 
into  the  Federal  .seiwice  from  the.se  coun- 
ty committees.  This  could  destroy  the 
present  committee  .system.  I  just  wonder 
whether  or  not  these  employees,  even 
though  they  are  paid  out  of  Federal 
funds,  .should  become  a  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral civil  .service  system.  Tlie  adminis- 
tration has  already  loaded  down  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  with  a  good 
many  new  employees  in  the  last  several 
years.  Many  Members  of  the  House  will 
recall  when.  Senator  Griffin,  of  Michi- 
gan, was  a  Member  of  this  House,  he  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  was  passed 
for  a  few  moments,  which  would  have 
provided  that  at  no  time  shall  the  num- 
ber of  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  exceed  the  number  of  farm- 
ers in  this  Nation.  If  the  administration 
keeps  loading  down  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  new  employees  and 
coming  up  with  bills  .such  as  this.  I  can 
see  the  time  when  there  will  be  real  need 
for  Senator  Griffin's  amendment. 

I  hope  some  attention  to  the  number  of 
.'Agricultural  employees  will  be  given  by 
the  House  before  this  legislation  i)asses. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  remove  for 
employees  of  coimty  agricultural  com- 
mittees certain  impediments  which  make 
them  reluctant  to  transfer  to  the  Fed- 
eral civil  .service  and  become  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

While  these  employees  of  county  com- 
mittees are  paid  from  Federal  funds  and 
administer  Federal  programs,  they  are 
hired  by  local  committees  and  are  not  a 
part  of  the  Federal  cinl  service.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  often  would  like 
to  hire  some  of  these  people  but  is  some- 
times precluded  because  of  the  financial 
loss  which  such  an  employee  would  suf- 
fer by  transferring  his  emplo%-ment.  He 
now  gets  no  credit  for  his  accumulated 
.sick  leave  or  annual  leave,  and  he  some- 
times must  take  a  pay  cut. 

The  bill  would  remove  these  two  im- 
pediments. An  employee  will  have  his 


accumulated  leaves  credited  to  his  new 
job  with  Agriculture,  and  he  will  come 
into  the  department  at  a  comparable  sal- 
ai-y  level. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  sup- 
ports the  bill.  Tliey  want  to  be  able  to 
recruit  successfully  from  among  this 
group  of  skilled,  professional  personnel. 
The  Civil  Service  does  not  support  the 
bill,  nor  does  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Minority  views  h&\e  been  filed  by  three 
Members  opposing  the  bill.  They  point 
out  that  it  gives  special  privileges  to  one 
class  of  non-Federal  employees  who  are 
administering  a  federally  funded  pro- 
gram. Where  would  it  stop?  They  al.so 
note  that  all  Federal  employees  ho  not 
have  the  advantages  granted  in  the  bill 
when  they  decide  to  transfer  from  one 
Federal  agency  to  another. 

They  note  the  opposition  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  believe  its  .solu- 
tion— by  making  all  tliese  employees 
Federal  employees — is  preferable  to  the 
solution  offered  in  the  bill. 

The  bill  iias  been  before  the  committee 
before.  As  H  R.  2452.  a  rule  was  denied 
by  a  .show-of-hands  vote  of  6  to  8.  with 
one  abstaining,  on  August  25,  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  on  this  side,  and  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  hav- 
ing no  further  requests  for  time.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  SECTION  4  OF  THE  ACT 
OF  MAY  31.   1933    '48  STAT.   108) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
'H.R.  3306*  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
act  of  May  31.  1933  '48  Stat.  108 ». 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
:ientleman  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  re.solved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
.sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  3306.  with  Mr. 
Fulton  of  Tennessee  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  nile.  the 
'-'entleman  from  Florida  TMr.  Haley]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr, 
Saylor]  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mi".  Chairman.  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 

iMr.  ASPlNALLl. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  right  a  wrong 
that  wajs  done  to  the  Taos  Indians  in 
1906  when  48,000  acres  in  the  Blue  Lake 
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area,  in  addition  to  «reher  lands,  were 
taken  from  them  by/the  United  States. 

The  Taos  Indian^have  lived  in  their 
present  pueblo  sincte  the  year  1400.  They 
are  a  sedentary /people,  and  have  con- 
tinually used  and  occupied  a  well-de- 
fined area  surrounding  the  pueblo  for 
farming,  grazing,  hunting,  gathering, 
and  other  purposes.  Because  of  the  7,000- 
foot  elevation  and  a  100-day  growing 
season,  the  Indians  have  relied  less  on 
farming  than  on  hunting  and  gathering. 
They  are  a  conservative  people  and  are 
resistant  to  change.  They  value  their  In- 
dian culture,  their  Indian  religion,  and 
their  traditional  way  of  life.  They  insist 
on  preserving  them. 

When  the  Spaniards  came  to  this  con- 
tinent in  the  16th  century,  they  en- 
croached on  some  of  the  lowlands  of  the 
Taos  Indians  along  the  Rio  Grande,  but 
the  Spaniards  left  the  Taos  Indians  rel- 
atively undisturbed  in  their  aboriginal 
use  and  occupancy  area.  When  the 
United  States  acquired  sovereignty  over 
New  Me'xico  by  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  on  Februao'  2,  1848.  the  Taos 
Indians  were  the  owners  of  all  of  the 
lands  which  they  then  used  and  occupied 
exclusively. 

In  1906  the  United  SUtes  took  130.000 
acres  of  the  Taos  Indians  lands  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Carson  National  Forest. 
The  taking  was  by  Executive  order  of 
the  President.  The  Indians  were  not  con- 
sulted, they  were  not  paid,  and  they  did 
not  agree  to  the  talcing.  These  130,000 
acres  include  48.000  acres  in  the  Blue 
Lake  area  which  are  most  important  to 
the  Indians,  particularly  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  religion.  It  is  these  48,000 
acres  which  the  Indians  want  back. 

The  Indians  have  been  persistent  and 
imrelenting  in  their  efforts  to  recover 
their  land.  In  the  early  days  of  the  na- 
tional fore.it,  ^he  Indians  were  given  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  Blue  Lake  area  when 
the  forest  service  set  it  aside  for  grazing 
by  the  Indians.  The  Indians  were  dis- 
satisfied with  this  arrangement,  and  in 
1912.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pro- 
posed to  include  the  area  in  an  Executive 
order  reservation  for  the  Indians.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  objected 
pointing  out  that  the  Indians  already 
had  exclusive  use  of  the  area. 

Under  a  1924  statute,  a  Pueblo  Lands 
Board  was  established  to  confirm  the 
titles  of  non-Indians  to  certain  land.*^. 
which  are  not  involved  here,  which  had 
been  occupied  in  good  faith  by  non-Indi- 
ans. The  Pueblo  Lands  Board  extin- 
guished the  Indian  title  to  land  ap- 
praised at  $458,520.  but  awarded  the 
Indians  only  $76,128.  The  Indians  offered 
to  waive  payment  of  S297.000  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  they  would  be  given 
title  to  the  Blue  Lake  area,  which  they 
so  greatly  desired.  A  bill  providing  for 
the  issuance  of  a  patent  to  the  Indians 
was  introduced  in  the  72d  Congress,  but 
did  not  pass. 

The  Indians  then  sought  from  the  For- 
est Service  a  cooperative  agreement  giv- 
ing them  exclusive  use  of  the  area.  An 
agreement  was  signed  in  1927,  but  it  did 
not  give  exclusive  use. 

The  Indians  were  not  satisfied,  and  in 
1928  the  matter  came  before  Congress. 


The  Forest  Service  opposed  a  grant-of- 
title  to  the  Indians  but  recognized  the 
special  interest  of  the  Indians  in  the 
Blue  Lake  area.  The  acting  chief  forester 
pointed  out  that  the  Indians  have  a  pe- 
culiar interest,  and,  to  some  degree, 
equity  in  the  area. 

In  1932  another  bill  was  introduced  in 
Congress  to  patent  the  lands  to  the 
Pueblo,  but  it  also  was  opposed  by  the 
Forest  Service.  This  time  there  was  a 
compromise  and  the  act  of  May  31,  1933, 
was  enacted.  It  provided  for  issuance  to 
the  Indians  of  a  50-year  special-use  per- 
mit. The  special-use  permit  was  intended 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Indians 
by  giving  them  the  right  to  occupy  and 
use  the  land  and  resources  for  their  per- 
sonal use  and  benefit.  The  Indians 
thought  their  use  rights  would  be  ex- 
clusive, but  the  Forest  Service  thought 
differently. 

Although  this  act  was  approved  in 
1933,  a  special-use  permit  was  not  is- 
sued until  1940  because  of  continuing 
controversy  between  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Indians  over  its  terms,  particu- 
larly the  desire  of  the  Indians  for  ex- 
clusive use.  The  Indians  have  never  been 
satisfied  with  the  permit,  and  friction 
between  them  and  the  Forest  Service 
has  continued. 

The  controversy  centers  around  the 
need  of  the  Indians  to  have  exclusive 
use  of  the  area  in  order  to  protect  their 
Indian  religion.  Their  religion  is  based 
on  nature,  is  secret,  and  demands  com- 
plete privacy.  For  that  reason  the  In- 
dians have  insisted  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice issue  no  permit  to  enter  the  area  un- 
less the  permit  is  countersigned  by  the 
Pueblo  chief.  The  Forest  Service  ob- 
jected and  has  insisted  on  permitting 
recreational  use  of  the  area  by  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  this  recreational  use  of  the  area 
by  the  public  that  threatens  the  interest 
of  the  Indians. 

Bills  with  respect  to  this  area  were 
introduced  in  1955,  1957,  1959.  1965, 
and  1967. 

In  1965  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
determined  that  the  Indiaits  had  been 
deprived  of  their  title  to  this  land  with- 
out compensation  and  were  entitled  to 
be  paid  for  its  value,  less  the  value  of  the 
special-use  permit.  The  amount  has  not 
yet  been  determined.  The  Indians  do  not 
want  money,  but  want  their  land  back. 

The  issue  before  us  is  simple:  Do  the 
Indians  or  the  Forest  Service  have  the 
greater  need  for  this  land?  The  Indian 
needs  have  not  been  met  adequately  by 
the  special-use  permit  from  the  Forest 
Service.  We  have  had  60  years  of  confiict 
and  of  dissatisfaction.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  identified  no  Federal  need  that 
would  be  prejudiced  by  the  enactment  of 
the  bill.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  public  interest,  the  con- 
servation values  of  the  area  can  be  fully 
protected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior under  Indian  ownership,  and  the 
bill  requires  such  protection  to  be  main- 
tained. The  Forest  Service  may.  in  fact, 
continue  to  provide  conservation  serv- 
ices in  the  form  of  disease,  insect,  and 
fire  control. 

Two  arguments  have  been  made  which 
in  my  judgment  are  without  merit  and 


should  be  rejected.  The  first  is  the  con- 
tention that  when  lands  are  included  in 
the  national  forest  system,  they  are 
dedicated  to  the  system  in  perpetuity 
and  can  never  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose,  no  matter  how  great  the  need. 
The  mere  statement  of  the  contention  is 
enough  to  discredit  it.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice itself  disposes  of  national  forest  lands 
by  exchange  whenever  the  disposition  is 
desirable  in  order  to  acquire  other  lands 
which  it  prefers  to  have.  These  disposi- 
tions are  made  every  year.  But  more  im- 
portantly, no  program  should  be  re- 
garded as  immune  from  change,  and  if 
the  United  States  unjustly  took  land 
from  the  Indians,  it  should  not  say  that 
it  will  keep  its  ill-gotten  gains  solely  be- 
cause the  lands  are  now  in  a  national 
forest.  This  contention  ignores  the  real 
question,  which  is:  Is  the  Indian  need 
for  the  land  greater  than  the  need  of 
the  Forest  Service,  particularly  when 
conservation  of  the  land  and  protection 
of  the  watershed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  assured?  It  is  significant  that 
the  Forest  Service  has  not  claimed  that 
the  land  resource  will  be  protected  in- 
adequately by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  if  the  land  is  conveyed  to  the 
Indians  as  proposed. 

The  second  argument  is  that  convey- 
ance of  the  land  to  the  Indians,  rather 
than  payment  of  money  under  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  award,  would  estab- 
lish an  undesirable  precedent  of  givins 
Indians  national  forest  lands  instead  of 
money.  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  not 
establish  any  precedent.  The  report  ol 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, at  the  top  of  page  4,  specifically 
states  that  the  enactment  of  the  bill  will 
not  be  considered  as  a  precedent  and 
gives  the  reasons  for  that  conclusion 
The  land  is  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
existing  Pueblo.  The  Indians  have  con- 
tinuously used  the  land  since  the  year 
1400.  despite  the  Government  taking  in 
1906.  The  land  is  vital  to  the  continued 
welfare  of  the  Indians,  particularly  the 
protection  of  their  religion.  After  care- 
ful search,  our  committee  staff  has  found 
no  other  case  like  this  one.  The  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  will  be  a  recognition  ni 
the  unique  interests  of  this  one  India:) 
group,  and  would  in  no  way  be  a  recogni- 
tion of  any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  return  land  to  other  In- 
dian tribes  who  have  claims  which  blan- 
ket the  entire  United  States. 

The  bill  should  be  enacted  solely  on 
its  merits.  The  Indians  once  owned  th:.- 
land.  The  land  was  taken  from  them 
unjustly.  The  Indians  have  continued  to 
use  the  land  under  special-use  permit 
from  the  Forest  Sen'ice,  but  there  have 
been  continuing  administrative  conflict- 
with  the  Forest  Service  and  return  of  the 
land  to  the  Indians  would  not  prejudice 
any  interest  of  the  United  States.  Ad- 
ministration of  the  land  for  purposes  o: 
watershed  protection  and  conservatioi. 
will  be  continued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  instead  of  by  the  Secretary  oi 
Agriculture.  The  bill  expressly  so  pro- 
vides. In  fact,  the  bill  provides  even 
greater  protection  of  natural  values  tha-: 
is  required  under  present  law  by  requir- 
ing the  lands  to  be  administered  as  .i 
wilderness. 
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Simple  justice  requires  that  the  In- 
dians be  given  title  to  the  land  when 
their  need  is  great,  when  no  public  pur- 
pose other  than  conservation  of  the  re- 
sources involved,  and  when  the  resource 
can  be  protected  and  conserved  as  effec- 
tively by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  Committee,  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
us,  48,000  acres  of  land  is  quite  an  area 
of  land,  but,  let  me  tell  you  what  kind  of 
land  this  is.  This  is  land  which  is  located 
7.000  feet  and  over  above  sea  level  and 
it  is  essentially  forest-covered  land. 
Tliere  is  contained  therein  very  little 
agricultural  land.  The  Forest  Service 
lands  involved  in  the  Carson  National 
Forest  consist  of  1.5  million  acres.  The 
48.000  acres  involved  in  the  legislation  is 
a  very  small  part  of  the  1.5  million  acres. 
The  48.000  acres  of  land  are  presently 
controlled  by  the  Forest  Service— now 
subject  to  the  special-use  permit  to  the 
Taos  Indians.  They  still  have  his  amount 
of  land  to  be  used,  until  about  1980.  for 
their  own  uses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  involved?  We 
have  involved  in  dollar  value  at  the 
present  time  returns  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  S340  a  year.  This  is  all  that 
the  Federal  Government  gets  out  of 
these  lands  for  the  administration  of  the 
present  expenses  to  the  reservation.  Also, 
the  Forest  Service  does  issue  without 
charge  some  permits  for  recreational  use. 
There  are  no  buildings,  nor  facilities  of 
any  kind  involved.  The  recreational  per- 
mits issued  to  non-Indians  to  go  on  to 
the  Forest  Service  lands  involved  have 
ranged  from  none  to  90  per  year. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  the  question  of  equity  is  on 
the  side  of  the  Indian  in  this  matter 
Representatives  of  the  Forest  Service  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  and  we 
listened  to  them  and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  they  received  a  fair  hearing  thereon. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  3306  as  a  matter  of  simple 
justice.  The  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  need 
this  land  more  than  the  Forest  Service 
needs  it.  A  conveyance  in  trust  to  the 
Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  will  not  prejudice 
.>ound  conservation  management  of  the 
land. 

The  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  owned  the 
land  from  about  1400  to  1906— a  period 
of  about  500  years.  They  were  in  con- 
tinuous possession.  They  have  been  a 
sedentary  group,  rather  than  nomadic; 
they  live  in  a  central  village,  or  pueblo; 
and  use  the  surrounding  land  for  farm- 
ing, grazing,  hunting,  gathering,  and 
other  purposes.  The  Spaniards  recog- 
nized this  Indian  use.  The  Mexicans  rec- 
ognized this  Indian  use.  When  the  United 
States  acquired  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico  in  1848  by  Treaty,  it  agreed  to 
respect  and  protect  all  property  rights 
in  the  ceded  area,  but  we  have  failed  to 
do  so. 

In  1906  the  President  took  the  land 
from  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  by  in- 
cluding it  in  the  Carson  National  Forest. 
Strancely  enough,  one  of  the  purposes 
was  to  protect  the  Indian  use  of  the  land 


by  including  it  in  a  forest  reservation. 
The  record  shows  that  care  was  taken  to 
draw    the   boundaries   of    the    national 
forest  in  a  manner  that  left  no  gap  be- 
tween the  forest  and  the  purblo  where 
the  white  man  or  the  Mexican  might  get 
a  foothold.  The  purpose  of  putting  the 
land  in  the  national  forest  was,  of  course, 
to  conserve  the  resource,  but  the  Indian 
reliance  on  the  resource  was  recognized. 
Tlie  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  have  con- 
tinued to  use  the  land.  Tlieir  use  has  been 
consistent  with  national  forest  adminis- 
tration. They  have  been  repeatedly  as- 
sured by  the  Forest  Service  that  their 
interest   would   be    respected   and    pro- 
tected.  Nevertheless,   the   Indians   have 
been  dissatisfied  and  during  the  past  60 
years  they  have  made  continuing  efforts 
to  have  the  land  made  a  part  of  their 
Pueblo  reservation.  Tlie  Forest  Service 
has    adamantly    resisted    these    efforts, 
claiming  that  the  national  forest  must 
remain  inviolate,  and  that  only  they  can 
be   trusted   to   protect   the   natural   re- 
source. 

Tlie  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indian  use  of  the 
area  is  completely  consistent  with  water- 
shed protection  and  conservation  of  the 
resource.  The  use  consists  of  grazing, 
hunting,  gathering  of  wood  and  timber 
for  per.sonal  use.  but  not  for  commercial 
sale.  and.  above  all,  protection  of  the  land 
as  the  center  of  their  religious  life.  Their 
religion  is  secret  and  demands  complete 
privacy.  It  is  based  on  nature,  and  many 
-shrines  in  the  Blue  Lake  area  are  re- 
garded as  sacred.  The  Pueblo  de  Taos 
Indian  religious  use  of  the  area  is  not 
confined  to  a  few  days  of  the  year  but  is 
continuous.  This  religion  requires  the 
land  to  be  kept  in  its  natural  state. 

Tlie  need  for  privacy  to  practice  their 
religion  is  at  the  center  of  the  conflict 
between  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  and 
the  Forest   Service.   In   the   early   days 
when  the  Forest  Service  emphasis  was 
on  preservation  of  the  resource,  the  con- 
flicts were  few.  In  recent  years,  however, 
when  greater  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  multiple  use  and  on  recreational  use. 
the  Indian  use  and  the  Indian  values 
have  been  placed  in  jeopardy.  It  is  the 
intrusion  into  the  area  by  non-Indians. 
principally   intere.^ted   in   camping   and 
recreation,  that  causes  the  trouble.  The 
presence  of  the  non-Indians  threatens 
destruction  of  the  Indian  religious  Ufe. 
The  number  of  non-Indians  who  have 
been  allowed  to  enter  the  area  for  camp- 
ing and  recreatioiial  iDurposes  has  varied 
from  none  to  90  per  year.  The  Forest 
Service  tends  to  encourage  recreational 
use  by  the  public.  The  Pueblo  de  Taos 
Indians  resist  such  use.  The  timber,  wood, 
and  forage  of  the  statutory  permit  area — 
32.000   acres — are   reserved   for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  Indians,  recreational 
use  is  not. 

This  is  a  case  where  bureaucratic  de- 
sires have  been  allowed  to  interfere  with 
equitable  values.  Continued  inclusion  of 
the  Blue  Lake  area  in  the  national  for- 
est is  rot  neces.=ary  for  the  protection  of 
the  watershed  and  the  natural  resources 
of  the  area.  The  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians 
want  to  preserve  thes2  values  more  than 
the  Forest  Sei-vice  does.  PreseiTation  of 
the  land  in  its  natural  state  is  essential 
to  the  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indian  religion. 


The  bill  before  us  requires  such  preserva- 
tion. Conveyance  of  the  land  in  trust  to 
the  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  and  admin- 
istration as  a  part  of  the  Indian  reserva- 
tion would  further  the  cau.se  of  conserva- 
tion. If  the  bureaucratic  issue  is  removed, 
the  equities  are  all  on  the  side  of  the 
Indians.  A  limitation  on  recreational  use 
of  the  area  by  90  non-Indians  a  year  is 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  protection 
of  the  religious  life  of  an  entire  Pueblo 
Indian  community. 

I  want  to  subscribe  to  the  statement  of 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  frcm  Colorado  IMr.  Aspin- 
ALLl,  that  the  enactment  of  this  bill  will 
not  set  a  precedent  for  compensating  the 
Indians  with  land  instead  of  money  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  cases. 

There  is  no  other  claims  case  like  the 
Taos-Blue  Lake  case.  The.se  Indians  have 
never  wanted  to  be  compensated  for  these 
lands.  They  have  been  trying  to  regain 
title  to  this  particular  portion  of  their 
land,  which  has  great  rehgious  signif- 
icance to  them,  long  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Act  was  enacted. 
They  filed  a  claim  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  reluctantly  and  only 
as  a  precautionary  mea.sure  to  .safeguard 
their  interest.  This  was  only  prudent. 
The  significant  facts  in  this  case  are  that 
the  lands  are  adjacent  to  the  Pueblo, 
that  the  Indians  have  been  using  them 
for  500  years  and  are  still  using  them, 
that  the  Indian  use  is  compatible  with 
good  conservation  management,  and 
that  no  other  Indian  tribe  is  in  a  similar 
position. 

I  also  want  to  reject  the  idea  that  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  would  in 
some  way  be  regarded  as  a  threat  to  the 
integrity  of  the  national  forest  system. 
National  forest  lands  are  disposed  of 
every  year  when  the  disposition  is  in 
furtherance  of  the  conservation  pro- 
gram. A  transfer  of  the  Blue  Lake  area 
from  a  national  forest  reserve  to  an  In- 
dian reserve,  with  explicit  provisions  for 
conservation  management,  is  in  further- 
ance of  the  conservation  program  and 
at  the  same  time  a  belated  amends  for 

a  wrong  committed  60  years  ago.       

In  essence,  then,  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  will  protect  a  religious  need  of  the 
Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians,  and  it  will  not 
impair  the  conservation  program  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
ficntleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  hapijy  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  ;;entleman  has  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  the  Taos  Tribe  ha.s 
suggested  48.000  acres  would  be  sufficient. 
This  means  therefore  that  the  judgment, 
referring  to  130,000  acres,  would  be  re- 
duced by  these  48,000  acres,  and  they 
would  still  have  the  value  of  the  other 
82.000  acres;  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct. 
The  Indians  Claims  Commis.sion  found 
that  the  Government  took  all  of  the  land 
without  making  any  compen.sation  to  the 
tribe. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Is  it  not  true  that  if 
we  can  settle  this  by  a  friendly  method 
such  as  this,  it  ic  more  than  likely  they 
are  going  to  be  willing  to  take  a  lesser 
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figure,  so  far  as  Che  remainiiig  acreage 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  representatives  who  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  felt  that  the 
judgment  which  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission rendered  may  be  reduced  ma- 
terially as  to  the  amounts  that  we  will 
have  to  pay. 

I  urge  that  this  bill  be  enacted  to 
preserve  the  religious  needs  of  a  small 
minority  group  in  this  country  whose 
rights  have  been  so  violently  violated. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  this  committee,  and 
indeed  to  the  chairman,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  I  appreciate 
their  detailed  explanation  of  this  bill. 

I  have  been  associated  with  and  known 
the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians  for  a  long  time 
because  their  reservation,  or  that  which 
they  have  been  permitted  to  use  under 
the  Forest  Service  permit,  has  adjoined 
the  Pawnee  Reservation  and  the  Phil- 
monte  Boy  Scout  Ranch  reservations  in 
the  'high  country"  of  the  Sangre  del 
Cresto  Motmram  range,  in  which  I  have 
been  interested  throughout  the  years  and 
which  I  have  visited  on  many  occasions. 
I  have  met  the  chiefs  of  the  Pueblo  in 
company  of  the  camp  director.  I  have 
met  them  on  various  orcaslons.  It  is  a 
unique  arrangement  that  they  have 
worked  out  between  the  pri\ate  reserva- 
tion, between  tiie  U.S.  Federal  reserva- 
tion and  their  rights  on  their  own  pueblo 
and  lands.  They  have  been  an  in- 
spiration. They  have  foraged,  found  their 
meat,  their  forest  woods,  and  followed 
their  religion:  and  as  was  said  so  suc- 
cinctly and  clearly  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  we  must  be  equitable  and 
just.  I  am  impressed  by  these  statements. 
I  intend  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  yield 
m.vself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  restores  to  the 
Taos  Pueblo  in  New  Mexico  the  trust  title 
to  48.000  acres  of  land  that  were  taken 
from  them  in  1906  by  an  Executive  order 
which  put  the  lands  in  a  national  forest. 
The  Indians  did  not  agree  to  the  taking, 
they  weie  not  paid  for  the  land,  and  they 
want  their  land  back.  It  is  only  fair  that 
they  get  it. 

Restoration  of  the  land  to  the  Indians 
will  right  a  wrong  in  the  only  manner 
that  is  acceptable  to  the  Indians,  and  it 
will  not  affect  adversely  the  conservation 
program  of  the  United  States.  Ordinary 
principles  of  fairness  and  equity  require 
this  action. 

The  governor  of  the  Taos  Pueblo,  a 
secretary  of  the  Pueblo,  and  two  senior 
cotmcil  members  appeared  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill.  They  are  proud  de- 
scendants of  a  proud  people.  The  Taos 
Indians  have  maintained  their  pueblo 
life  in  the  original  Taos  Pueblo  since  the 
year  1400,  long  before  the  white  man 
arrived.  All  of  us  who  heard  the  four 


leaders  were  impressed  with  their  dig- 
nity, their  sincerity,  and  the  fairness  of 
their  request.  They  are  asking  only  for 
something  which  was  theirs  and  which 
they  continue  to  believe  is  theirs. 

The  Pueblo  Indians  are  noted  for  their 
peaceful  ways.  They  are  friendly.  They 
do  not  bother  others,  but  in  turn  they 
expect  others  to  leave  them  alone.  They 
value  their  Pueblo  society  and  they  want 
to  preserve  it. 

They  do  not  have  much  in  the  way  of 
worldly  goods.  They  live  frugally.  They 
have  little  ca.sh  income. 

The  Taos  Indians  are  a  closely  knit 
group,  and  religion  permeates  their  com- 
munal life.  The  Blue  Lake  area  is  the 
most  holy  symbol  of  their  ancient  reli- 
gion, and  the  symbolism  attaches  to  the 
entire  watershed.  The  watershed  is  the 
source  of  their  life.  Although  the  nature 
of  their  religion  is  secret,  it  is  clear  that 
if  the  area  were  extensively  used  for 
recreation  by  the  public,  it  would  be  de- 
secrated in   the  eyes  of  the  Indians. 

In  1933  Congress  authorized  the  Sec- 
retaiT  of  Agriculture  to  Ls.sue  to  the  Taos 
Pueblo  a  special-use  permit  for  ap- 
proximately 32.000  acres  in  the  Blue 
Lake  area.  The  Indians  thought  the  spe- 
cial-use permit  gave  them  an  exclusive 
use.  and  it  did  insofar  as  timber  and 
forage  were  concerned.  The  admission 
of  non-Indians  for  recreational  use, 
however,  has  been  a  constant  .source  of 
conflict  between  the  Indians  and  the 
Forest  Service.  The  Forest  Service  ad- 
ministration of  the  Blue  Lake  area  has 
exerted  a  continuing  prf.ssure  on  the 
religious  use  of  the  land  of  the  Pueblo. 
Religious  privacy  has  been  constantly 
jeopardized. 

This  bill  amends  the  1933  act  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  special-use  permit  on 
32.000  acres  a  trust  title  to  48.000  acres 
of  land.  In  other  words,  the  Indiana  will 
^;et  a  trust  title  to  the  land,  and  the  land 
will  become  a  part  of  their  reservation. 
The  enlargement  of  the  area  from  32.000 
acres  to  48.000  acres  describes  more  ac- 
curately the  land  the  Indians  actually 
use  and  need. 

The  transfer  of  the  lands  from  a  na- 
tional forest  reservation  to  an  Indian 
reservation  will  not  affect  the  manage- 
ment of  the  land  for  conservation  pur- 
poses. The  Indians  want  the  land  to  be 
retained  in  its  natural  condition,  and  the 
bill  so  requires.  Except  for  traditional 
Indian  uses  such  as  religious  cere- 
monials, hunting,  fishing,  forage,  and 
wood  for  personal  use,  the  land  must  be 
maintained  as  a  wilderness.  This  is  a 
limitation  which  the  Indians  sought  be- 
cause it  reflects  their  intended  use  and 
because  it  should  dispel  any  idea  that 
they  want  to  exploit  the  natural  re- 
sources for  purposes  of  private  gain. 
Moreover,  the  bill  requires  the  land  to 
be  administered  in  accordance  with 
sound  conservation  practices,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  providing  for  the  .services  of 
the  Forest  Service  in  this  respect.  The 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  con- 
servation of  the  resource  is  therefore 
fully  protected. 


Seven  grazing  permits  are  now  out- 
standing on  portions  of  the  land.  The 
annual  fees  paid  for  the  permits  are 
about  S340.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
permittees  may  renew  their  permit.< 
under  i^gulations  of  the  Forest  Service  to 
tae  sr^me  extent  they  could  have  been 
renewed  prior  to  enactment  of  the  bill 
The  Pueblo,  iiowever,  may  purcha.^n 
relinquishments  of  the  grazing  permit.s 
This  provision  is  not  intended  to  recog- 
nize the  permits  as  a  property  interest 
Tney  are  not  property  rights.  The  In- 
dians desire,  however,  to  liquidate  the 
permits  in  an  orderly  way,  and  this  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  authorizes  the  use  o; 
tribal  funds  for  this  purpo.'^e. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  will  determine  the- 
extent  to  which  the  \  alue  of  the  intere.'^t 
in  the  land  conveyed  should  be  set  off 
against  the  claim  of  the  Taos  Indian.^ 
whi;.'h  is  still  pending.  This  is  a  standard 
set-off  provision  that  is  carried  in  all 
similar  bills.  Incidentally,  this  provision 
of  the  bill  will  result  in  reducing  the 
financial  liability  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Indians  in  the  claims  litigation.  This 
!.■>  not,  however,  a  rea.son  for  enacting  the 
bill.  The  bill  is  fully  justifled  on  it.s 
.nerits. 

I  urge  that  the  bill  be  enacted. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
iuither  requests  for  fme. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  3306 

Be  H  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  The  United  States  of 
Amer:ca  m  Cong<-ess  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  01  May  31.  1933  (48  Stat. 
108 1,  providing  lor  the  protection  of  the 
WLiterihed  within  the  Carson  National  For- 
est lor  the  Pueblo  ue  Taos  Indians  in  New- 
Mexico,  be  and  hereby  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■'Sec.  4.  I  a)  Th.U,  for  the  purpose  of  safe- 
truardlng  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the 
tribe  of  Indians  known  .as  the  Pueblo  ue 
Taos  of  New  Mexico,  the  following  described 
lands  and  improvements  thereon,  upon  which 
said  Indians  depend  and  have  depended  since 
time  immemori.il  for  water  .'^upply.  forage 
for  their  domestic  livestock,  wood  arid  timber 
for  their  personal  use,  and  :is  the  scene  (•: 
certain  religious  ceremonials,  are  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  held  by  the  United  .states  ir. 
'rust  for  the  Pueblo  de  Taos: 

••Beginning  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
Tenorio  tract  on  the  north  boundary  of  the 
Taos  Pueblo  grant  in  section  22.  township 
26.  north,  range  13  east: 

'thence  northwesterly  and  northeasterly 
.'.lone  the  east  boundary  of  the  Tenorio  tract 
to  the  point  where  it  intersects  the  boundarv 
of  the  .Antonio  Martinez  grant; 

•■thence  following  the  boundary  of  the  An- 
tonio Martinez  grant  easterly  and  northerlv 
and  northwesterly  to  .i  point  on  Vallecito 
Mountain  in  section  33.  township  27  north, 
range  14  east; 

thence  northeasterly  through  sections  33 
and  28  to  Lake  Fork  Peak  in  section  28.  town- 
ship 27  north,  range  14  east; 

"thence  easterly  through  sections  28,  27. 
and  26  to  Simpson  Peak  In  section  26,  town- 
ship 27  north,  range  14  east; 

"thence  along  the  watershed  divide  In  :•. 
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southeasterly    direction    to    Old    Mike    Peak 
in  section  25,   township  27  north,  range  14 

east; 

•thence  along  the  divide  between  Rio 
Pueblo  de  Taos  and  Red  River  in  an  easterly 
direction  to  a  point  a  half  mile  east  of  Rio 
Pueblo  de  Taos,  located  on  the  west  boundary 
of  the  Maxwell  grant  in  unsurveyed  section 
;iO.  township  27  north,  range  15  east; 

■'thence  southeasterly,  southwesterly,  and 
southerly  along  the  west  boundary  of  the 
Maxwell  grant  to  the  north  line  of  unsur- 
\eyed  section  33,  township  26  north,  range 
15  east; 

■  thence  southerly  to  the  north  boundary  of 
tractional  township  25  north,  range  15  east; 

■  thence  southerly  and  southwesterly 
•hrough  sections  4.  9,  8,  and  7.  township  25 
north,  range  15  east  to  the  southwest  corner 
■  I  iaid  section  7; 

'thence  westerly  along  the  divide  between 
the  Rio  Pueblo  de  Taos  and  Rio  Fernandez  de 
Taos  to  the  east  boundary  of  the  Taos  Pueblo 
_rant; 

"thence  north  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  Taos  Pueblo  grant; 

•'thence  west  to  the  point  of  beginning; 
containing  approximately  48,000  acres,  more 
iT  less. 

'(bi  The  lands  held  for  the  Pueblo  de  Taos 
':nder  this  section  shall  be  a  part  of  the 
Pueblo  de  Taos  Reservation  and  adminis- 
■ered  the  same  as  other  trust  or  restricted 
Indian  lands  I'.nd  shall  be  subject  to  the  ex- 
clusive use  and  benefit  of  the  Pueblo  de  Taos, 
:  rovided  that  the  .Secretary  of  Agriculture 
hall  supervise  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  conservation  measures  for  these 
hinds. 

"(c)   Those  lands  described  In  subsection 
.;  I   which  are  not  included  in  the  lands  de- 

ribed  in  the  Act  of  May  31,  1933,  shall  be 
held  under  this  section  subject  to  existing 
lights  owned  or  held  by  non-Indians  by  lease 
or  other-wise.  Lessees  or  permittees  in  said 
l.tnd  shall  have  the  right  to  renew  such  leases 
(  r  permits  under  the  rules  and  regulations 
I  the  Forest  Service  to  the  same  extent  and 
.n  the  same  manner  as  they  had  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  th:s  Act;  but  the  Pueblo  de 
Taos  snail  have  the  right  to  obtain  the  relin- 
q'.iishmeiit  of  any  and  all  such  lease  or  per- 
::ti:  interests  from  the  lessees  or  permittees 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
-  sreed  between  said  Pueblo  and  said  lessees 

r  permittees.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
-.  hereby  ..uthorized  to  disburse,  from  t'ae 
tribal  funds  in  the  Treasury'  of  the  United 
.States  to  the  credit  of  said  tribe,  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  for  the 
;)urchase  of  any  rights  or  improvetnent.s 
■  wned  by  non-Indians  on  said  lands,  and  for 
'he  acquisition  or  relinquishment  of  any 
.eases  or  permits  held  by  non-Indians  on  any 

I  said  lands." 

Mr.  SAYLOR  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE    AMENUMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  8,  strike  out  everything 
tarough  page  3.  line  4,  and  insert: 

"thence  northwesterly  and  r.ortheasterly 
clong  the  east  boundary  of  the  Tenorio  tract 
to  the  point  where  it  intersects  the  boundary 
of  the  Lucero  de  Godoi  or  .\ntonio  Martinez 
Grant; 

"thence  following  the  boundary  of  the  Lu- 
cero de   Godoi   Grant  northeasterly,   south- 


easterly and  northerly  to  Station  76  on  the 
e.ist  boundary  of  the  survey  of  the  Lucero  de 
Godoi  Grant  according  to  the  March  1894 
survey  by  US.  Deputy  Surveyor  John  H. 
Walker  as  approved  by  the  U.S.  Surveyor's 
Office.  Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico,  on  November 
23.  1894; 

'thence  east  .85  mile  along  the  south 
ooundary  of  the  Wheeler  Peak  Wilderness, 
according  to  the  description  dated  July  1, 
1965,  and  reported  to  Congress  pursuant  to 
section  3iaM  1 )  of  the  Wilderness  Act  (Public 
Law  88-577); 

"thence  northeast  approximately  .25  mile 
to  the  top  of  .in  unnamed  peak  (which  Is 
approximately  .38  mile  southeasterly  from 
Lew  Wallace  Peak); 

'  tlienco  northwesterly  1.C3  miles  along  the 
rldgetop  through  Lew  Wallace  Peak  to  Old 
Mike  Peak; 

"thence  easterly  and  northeasterly  along 
the  ridgetop  of  the  divide  between  the  Red 
River  and  the  Rio  Pueblo  de  Taos  to  Station 
No  109  of  said  1894  survey,  at  the  Juncture 
of  the  divide  with  the  west  boundary  of  the 
Beaublen  and  Miranda  Grant.  New  Mexico 
(commonly  known  as  the  Maxwell  Grant) 
according  to  the  official  resurvey  of  said  grant 
fxecuted  during  July  and  August.  1923.  by 
U.S.  Surveyor  Glen  Haste  and  approved  by 
the  General  Land  Offlce,  Washington.  D.C.,  on 
April  28,  1926;." 

Mr.  ASPINALL  'during  the  reading). 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  purely  a  typo- 
uraphical  or  clerical  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  conmiittee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  line  2.  strike  out  "50.000"  and 
insert  "48,000" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  5.  line  3.  strike  out  all  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  Insert  a  new  subsection  (bl  as 

follows : 

"(b)  The  lands  held  in  trust  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  a  part  of  the  Pueblo  de 
Taos  Reservation,  and  shall  be  administered 
under  the  laws  and  regulations  applicable  to 
other  trust  Indian  lands:  Provided.  That  the 
Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians  shall  use  the  lands  for 
traditional  purposes  only,  such  as  religious 
ceremonials,  hunting  and  fishing,  a  source  of 
water,  forage  for  their  domestic  livestock, 
and  wood,  timber,  and  other  natural  re- 
sources for  their  personal  use.  all  subject  to 
cuch  regulations  for  conservation  purposes  as 
The  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  may  prescribe. 
Except  for  such  uses,  the  lands  shall  remain 
forever  wild  and  shall  be  maintained  as  a 
wilderness  as  defined  in  section  2(c)  of  the 
Act  of  September  3,  1964  (  78  Stat  890) .  With 
the  consent  of  the  tribe,  but  not  otherwise, 
non-members  of  the  tribe  may  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  lands  for  purposes  compatible 
with  their  preservation  as  a  ■wilderness.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
conservation  measures  for  these  lands.  In- 
cluding without  limitation,  protection  of  for- 
ests from  fire,  disease,  insects  or  trespass,  pre- 
vention or  elimination  of  erosion,  damaging 
land  tise.  or  stream  pollution,  and  mainte- 
nance  of  stream   flow  and   sanitary   condi- 


tions, and  is  authorized  to  contract  with  the 
Secretary  of  .Agriculture  for  any  services  or 
materials  deemed  necessary  to  Institute  or 
carry  out  any  such  measures." 

Mr.  ASPINALL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  provides 
for  the  conservation  i)racticcs  to  be  used 
in  this  area.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  7.  line  4.  strike  out  "lands."  "  and 
insert  "lands." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  7.  after  line  4.  Insert: 

•■(d)  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13.  1946  (60  Stat.  1049.  1050),  the  extent  to 
which  the  value  of  the  Interest  In  land  con- 
veyed by  this  Act  should  be  credited  to  the 
United  States  or  should  be  set  off  against 
any  claim  of  the  Taos  Indians  against  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment,  as 
explained  in  the  colloquy  between  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  and 
myself,  is  to  allow  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  to  offset  the  value  of  the 
48,000  acres  of  land  against  the  claim 
which  this  tribe  has  against  the  United 
•States. 

The  committee  amendm.ent  was  agreed 
to. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  having  had  tmder  con- 
sideration the  bill  'H.R.  3306t  to  amend 
.section  4  of  the  act  of  May  31.  1933  '48 
Stat.  108),  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
1213,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  ■with  simdry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection.         | 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT  CONDI- 
TIONS FOR  FORMER  EMPLOYEES 
OF  AGRICULTURAL  COUNTY  COM- 
MITTEES 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  'S.  1028'  to  amend  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  certain 
benefits  to  former  employees  of  county 
committees  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8'bi  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  1028.  with  Mr. 
Fulton  of  Tennessee  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  IMr. 
Henderson  1  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  CoRBETTl  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
1028.  an  act  to  facilitate  the  hiring  of 
qualified  personnel  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  by  removing  certain  .mpedi- 
ments  to  the  recruitment  of  experienced 
county  employees  of  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 
S.  1028  passed  the  Senate  on  June  28, 

1967.  and  the  Past  Office  and  Civil  Sen- 
ice  Committee  voted  it  out  on  April  4. 

1968.  with  four  minor  technical  amend- 
ments. 

S.  1028  IS  a  sound  bill  that  will  help 
promote  greater  etfectiveness  in  impor- 
tant agricultural  programs.  It  will  im- 
prove the  conditions  under  which  county 
committee  employees  may  enter  into 
employment  with  the  Depaitment  of 
Agriculture.  The  changes  are  needed 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  order  to  obtain  the  sen-ices  of 
these  employees.  The  legislation  w.ll: 

Fir.-t.  Permit  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  place  the  former  county  com- 
mittee employee  in  a  civil  service  posi- 
tion at  a  salary  step  which  is  comparable 
but  does  not  exceed  the  prior  county  sal- 
ary rate: 

Second.  Transfer  the  former  coimty 


committee  employee's  annual  and  sick 
leave  to  the  new  position  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Astriculture:  and 

Third.  Credit  his  former  county  com- 
mittee employment  service  for  leave 
earning  purposes  and  reduction-in-force 
purposes  to  the  new  position  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

There  are  now  approximately  14.600 
county  employees  with  the  ASCS  pro- 
gram. These  employees  are  hired  by  the 
county  committeemen  and  work  under 
the  direction  of  a  county  manager  with 
personnel  administration  regulations 
developed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  These  regulations  are  na- 
tionwide in  scope. 

During  fiscal  year  1967.  82  county 
committee  employees  resigned  their 
county  positions  to  go  to  work  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  In  moving 
from  their  committee  jobs  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  many  had  to 
sacrifice  pay  and  accumulated  sick  and 
annual  leave.  For  examples — one  county 
committee  employee  went  to  work  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Wash- 
ington and  by  so  doing  lost  over  Sl.OOO  in 
annual  salary  and  800  hours  of  sick 
leave.  In  another  instance,  a  coimty 
committee  manager  took  a  job  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  by  so 
doing  took  a  cut  in  pay  of  S3 15  a  year  and 
lost  175  hours  of  sick  leave. 

Were  this  legislation  to  become  law. 
Department  of  Agriculture  officials  esti- 
mate that  probably  as  many  as  130  coun- 
ty committee  employees  would  agree 
each  year  to  go  to  work  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  assuming,  of  course, 
there  were  such  vacancies. 

The  proposed  legislation  does  not  in 
any  way  change  the  continuing  principle 
of  the  merit  system  required  of  a  county 
employee  going  to  work  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  A  committee  em- 
ployee is  employed  imder  the  very  same 
merit  principles  as  any  other  employee. 
All  benefits  proposed  in  S.  1028  are  con- 
ditional. They  have  no  application  to  a 
committee  employee  so  long  as  that  em- 
ployee works  in  his  or  her  present  posi- 
tion as  a  county  committee  employee. 

The  bill  applies  only  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  It  is  limited  to  ap- 
pointments of  experienced  county  com- 
mittee employees  who  are  needed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  place- 
ment ir.  existing  positions.  It  will  have 
no  effect  on  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government. 

The  committee  believes  that  any  ad- 
ditional cost  resulting  from  the  benefits 
granted  by  this  legislation  will  be  mini- 
mal, and  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
better  manpower  utilization  and  greater 
efficiency  realized  through  the  appoint- 
ment of  trained  and  able  men  in  respon- 
sible positions  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  support  of 
the  Members  for  the  passage  of  S.  1028. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Derwinski]. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
my  colleagues  know,  I  have  always  tried 
to  be  helpful  to  our  Great  Society  ad- 


ministration in  extricating  it  from  diffi- 
cult spots. 

However,  the  bill  we  are  considering, 
S.  1028,  presents  a  particular  problem 
because  the  administration  itself  doe.s 
not  seem  to  know  which  side  it  is  on. 

This  legislation  establishes  special 
conditions  for  the  treatment  of  former 
county  ASC  employees  who  accept  po.'^i- 
tions  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. First,  these  persons  would  enter 
Federal  .service  with  the  USD  A  at  a  sal- 
ary step  comparable  to  their  prior  county 
salary.  Second,  they  would  transfer  to 
the  Federal  position  the  sick  and  annual 
leave  which  they  accumulated  as  count' 
employees.  And  third,  they  would  be  ablo 
to  credit  their  prior  county  service  for 
leave  and  retention  in  force  purposes  in 
the  Federal  position. 

On  one  hand  we  have  the  Bureau  nf 
the  Budget,  which  is  directly  responsible 
to  the  President  for  the  coordination  and 
clearance  of  legislative  programs  "op- 
posed to  the  grant  of  special  benefits  to 
any  group  of  employees  based  on  prior 
service  rendered  another  employer." 

And  on  the  other,  we  have  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  who  I  assume  also  i^ 
responsible  to  the  President,  strongly 
recommending  that  the  bill  be  passed. 

To  further  complicate  matters,  v.e 
have  the  Civil  Service  Commission  de- 
nouncing the  bill  on  the  ground  that  i' 
is  imdesirable  in  that  it  "would  accord 
preferential  treatment  not  available  to 
other  groups." 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  agree  that 
this  assortment  of  executive  agency 
views  is  a  confusing  pattern  against 
which  to  consider  any  legislation.  Under 
the  circumstances,  I  suggest  that  one 
guidehne  for  judging  this  legislation  i- 
the  history  of  similar  legislative  pro- 
posals. 

As  is  pointed  out  in  the  minority  views 
accompanying  the  report  on  S.  1028.  thi< 
is  the  third  time  in  as  many  Con£rres.ses 
that  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  has  favorably  considered  the 
legislation  embodied  in  this  bill.  Neither 
of  the  two  previous  bills  were  ever  en- 
acted, and  S.  1028  should  be  similarlv 
rejected. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  Bureau  ol 
the  Budget  takes  a  dim  view  of  this  legis- 
lation, I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  Budget  Bureau's  comments 
which  appear  on  pages  4  and  5  of  Hou.se 
Report  1371,  accompanying  this  bill.  In 
part,  the  bureau  says: 

-Although  concededly  not  Federal  e;r.- 
ployees.  the  ASC  county  committee  emp'.oyep.-- 
have  been  allowed  to  participate  m  prac- 
tically all  of  the  fringe  benefits  incident  •  • 
Federal  employment.  No  corresponding  in- 
crease in  Federal  supervision,  direction,  r- 
responsiveness  of  their  activities  has  accom- 
panied the  grant  of  benefits. 

If  the  Congress  is  disposed  to  act  fa- 
vorably on  legislation  of  the  nature  ci 
S.  1028.  the  Budget  Bureau  offers  an 
alternative  which  I  can  fully  support  and 
which  would  offer  me  the  opportunity  to 
again  be  of  assistance  to  the  present 
administration. 

The  Budget  Bureau  recommendation 
is  as  follows : 
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In  the  absence  of  other  considerations  we 
believe  the  best  solution  in  the  existing 
situation  would  be  to  federalize  employees 
at  the  county  committee  level,  as  is  already 
true  of  employees  of  State  ASC  offices. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  rein- 
forces this  alternative  suggestion.  On 
page  7  of  the  committee  report.  Chair- 
man John  W,  Macy.  Jr.  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  says: 

There  is  another  approach  which  the  Cnm- 
niission  has  felt  would  provide  a  better  way 
of  accomplishing  the  objectives  of  this  leg- 
islation. It  would  be  to  enact  legislation 
m;iklng  county  office  employees  lull-fledged 
Federal  employees  of  the  Department  of 
.\criculttire.  subject  not  only  to  the  benefits 
I :  Federal  employment  but  to  all  the  obll- 
e.itions  and  protections  as  well 

I  am  impressed  with  the  logic  and 
.soundness  of  the  suggestion  of  the  Civil 
.'Service  Commission  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  recommend  this  alter- 
native to  the  special  benefits  bill  which 
V  e  have  before  us. 

I  would  also  like  to  draw  attention  to 
a  comment  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion which  appears  in  the  Senate  Report 
of  S.  1028  and  which  may  have  some 
bearing  on  the  action  we  take  today. 
Says  Chairman  Macy: 

The  Commission  also  wishes  to  emphasize 
that  if  this  legislation  is  enacted,  the  Com- 
mission wof.ld  continue  to  work  toward  the 
objective  of  making  these  employees  Fed- 
eral, subject  r.ot  only  to  the  benefits  of  Fed- 
er.tl  employment  but  to  the  rights  and  ob- 
ligations ;is  well. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
iictive  today  and  at  the  appropriate  time 
I  shall  move  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must 
confess  I  am  not  well  informed  about  the 
content  of  the  proposal,  and  therefore 
welcome  this  opportunity  for  clarifica- 
tion. 

Would  this  be  to  make  permanent  the 
positions  occupied  by  the  full-time  em- 
lloyees  cf  the  ASC  committees  through- 
out thecoimtry? 

Mr,  DERWINSKI.  It  is  my  under- 
.-tanding  that  they  would  be  granted  per- 
mar.ency  under  the  civil  .service  laws. 

Mr.  FINDLEY,  The  problem  I  see  in 
mat  is  that  most  of  what  the.se  employees 
deal  with  relates  to  commodity  programs. 
Now,  maybe  I  live  in  faint  hope,  but  I 
still  hope  for  the  day  when  we  are  going 
t'  net  rid  of  the.se  ineffective  commodity 
rrograms.  and  that  we  would  be  able  to 
eliminate  these  feed  grain  and  cotton 
programs  and  other  programs,  and  I  am 
wondering  what  these  ASC  people  would 
do. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  do 
not  have  control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CORBETT  I  might  say  to  the 
centleman  from  Illinois  that  this  bill 
does  not  confer  pern^anencv  on  the  com- 
mittee employees.  There  is  always  the 
possibility  that  they  will  not  do  their 
political  job,  and  hence  someone  would 
like  to  fire  them  and  replace  them  with 


somebody  that  would.  They  would  be 
given  civil  service  protection  only  in  the 
event  they  transferred  over  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  FINDLEY  In  that  event  they 
would  no  longer  continue  their  duties 
they  are  now  lierforming,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  That  is  ab.solutely 
correct,  because  they  would  be  taking  on 
a  new  job. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  This  would  affect  only 
employees  who  cease  to  be  effective  in 
the  ASC  organization,  and  they  were 
given  assignments  within  the  other  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Yes:  that  is  absolutely 
correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  the  additional  time. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
;;entleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  still 
puzzled  as  to  the  n9cd  for  this  legislation. 

All  county  ASC  employees  were  hired 
for  assienments  in  connection  witii  the 
commodity  jjrograms,  and  they  knew 
exactly  what  the  nature  of  their  job 
was.  I  do  not  see.  at  lea,':t.  on  the  face 
of  it,  why  the  Congre,ss  feels  it  has  any 
ybliration  to  tho.se  employees  to  confer 
on  them  the  frinae  benefits  that  would 
apply  if  they  had  a  different  job  than 
the  one  in  which  they  have  served  these 
past  few-  years. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  FindleyI  touches  a 
point  that  I  referred  to  when  I  quoted 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  stating  that 
it  was  opposed  to  granting  si>ecial  bene- 
fits to  any  group  of  employees  ba-^ed  on 
ijrior  service  rendered  to  another  em- 
IJloyei-  That  was  the  position  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  makes 
the  statement  that  tliis  bill  provides 
preferential  treatment. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
FiNDLEYl  has  raised  a  point  that  I  do 
not  recall  having  arisen  in  our  commit- 
tee deliberations,  the  po.ssibility  of  the 
specific  work  that  these  men  now  do 
being  eliminated  by  virtue  of  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  programs — on  which, 
incidentally.  I  v.ould  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  that  this  Is  a  long- 
uverdue  step. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  great  disadvantage  I 
.see  in  this  to  the  pubLc  interest  is  that 
it  would  give  the  advantages  of  Federal 
employment  to  personnel  who  have  been 
in  positions  that  are  very  much  political. 
They  have  been  cheerleaders  for  the  ad- 
ministration fann  programs  through  the 
years,  and  that  i^  what  they  were  essen- 
tially hired  to  take  care  of,  and  the 
political  character  of  the  ASC  organiza- 
tion is  well  known,  and  this  would,  I  be- 
lieve, be  an  unfortunate  step  to  take,  at 
least,  based  on  the  information  now 
before  me. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  May  I  jxiirt  out  to 
the  gentleman  and  to  the  Members  again 
my  great  concern  is  the  obvious  incon- 
sistency between  official  positions — and, 
of  course,  it  is  quite  disturbing  to  find 


the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  at  odds  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  realize  it 
must  embarrass  and  pain  Members  of 
the  majority  party  when  they  find  such 
disarray  in  the  administrative  branch  of 
the  Government — but  not  being  respon- 
sible for  that  disarray  in  the  administra- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  I  can 
only  call  this  to  your  attention  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  ASC  employees  are 
not  under  the  Hatch  Act;  am  I  correct 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  That  is  my  under- 
standing— they  are  not  under  the  Hatch 
Act. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  they  are  not  under 
the  Hatch  Act.  certainly  they  are  in  a 
different  category  than  the  ordinary 
Federal  employee  and  they  should  not 
have  these  benefits. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
present  time  county  office  employees  of 
ASCS  are  not  included  under  civil  serv- 
ice. They  receive  most  of  the  fringe  bene- 
fits such  as  annual  leave,  sick  leave, 
health  insurance,  life  insurance,  and 
Federal  retirement  that  regular  civil 
service  employees  receive,  yet  they  do  not 
have  the  job  protection  that  civil  service 
employees  enjoy. 

County  office  ASCS  employees  are  hired 
by  the  office  manager,  the  office  manager 
is  hired  by  the  county  committee,  the 
county  committee  is  elected  by  a  conven- 
tion of  community  committeemen.  The 
community  committeemen,  in  turn,  are 
elected  by  the  farmers  in  their  respec- 
tive communities  by  eligible  farmers  who 
vote  in  a  small  mail  election. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  State  office 
ASCS  employees  are  under  civil  service 
and  are  directed  by  a  State  executive  di- 
rector and  a  three-man  State  ASCS  com- 
mittee who  are  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  As  employees  in 
State  offices  over  the  Nation  reach  re- 
tirement age,  the  logical  place  to  re- 
cruit replacements  is  from  the  ranks  in 
the  county  offices.  Many  of  these  county 
office  employees  have  had  10  to  20  years' 
experience  in  administering  all  types  of 
farm  programs. 

The  problem  is  this — county  office  em- 
ployees not  being  covered  under  civil 
service  cannot  transfer  any  of  their  ac- 
cumulated sick  leave,  annual  leave,  leave- 
eaming  rights,  salary  grades,  et  cetera. 
if  they  accept  a  State  office  or  Washing- 
ton office  po.sition  which  is  covered  un- 
der civil  senice.  They  lose  all  of  their 
benefits  and  must  start  at  the  bottom 
because  the  only  time  these  benefits  can 
be  transferred  is  from  one  county  office 
to  another.  For  this  reason  no  county 
office  employee  can  be  enticed  to  move 
into  State  office  positions  or  into  other 
USDA  agencies  covered  by  civil  senice. 
This  problem  can  be  solved  by  passage 
of  S.  1028  which  wotild  allow  county  of- 
fice ASCS  employees  to  transfer  to  civil 
service  positions  and  letain  all  of  the 
benefits  that  they  enjoy  while  working 
as  coimty  office  employees.  For  this  rea- 
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son,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
wholeheartedly  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza  1. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
representative  of  the  15th  District  of 
Texas,  a  district  largely  concerned  with 
agricultural  matters,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
I  would  appreciate  the  opportunity  of 
commentin.4  in  support  of  S.  1028. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  this  bill  is  to  eliminate 
the  severe  hardship  and  inequity  which 
ASC  county  committee  employees  now 
suffer  if  they  accept  civil  service  em- 
ployment in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  Agriculture  Department  sup- 
ports this  proposal  and  interested 
employees  in  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict have  expressed  to  me  their  strong 
support  for  the  following  reasons,  which 
would: 

First:'  Permit  the  Department  to  ap- 
point ASC  county  committee  employees 
to  civil  service  positions  at  a  salary  step 
which  does  not  exceed  his  prior  county 
salary  rate. 

Second.  Transfer  the  county  commit- 
tee employee's  annual  and  sick  leave 
when  he  moves  to  a  civil  service  position 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Third.  Credit  his  county  committee 
employee  service  for  leave-earning  and 
reduction-in-force   pui'poses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  many  of  this  dedicated 
group  I  can  testify  to  the  service  ren- 
dered by  ASC  county  committee  em- 
ployees. They  are  a  group  which  I  am 
proud  to  oe  associated  with  in  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  House  A'lriculture 
Committee  from  a  largely  rural  district. 

Many  experienced  county  committee 
employees  are  and  will,  in  the  future,  be 
needed  to  fill  more  responsible  position.s 
within  ASCS  and  the  Department.  A  few 
county  committee  employees  have  ac- 
cepted assignment's  in  civil  service  posi- 
tions They  were  required  to  take  salary 
cuts  and  they  lost  their  accumulated  sick 
leave.  Salar\-  cuts  can  amount  to  over 
$2,000  for  an  employee  moving  to  a  com- 
parable level  position.  Such  a  cut  in 
salary  would  occur,  for  example,  if  a 
county  office  manager  at  step  10  of  CO- 
9  is  appointed  to  a  comparable  level 
civil  service  position  which  is  GS-9.  A 
county  employee  advancing  to  a  higher 
level  position  may  be  required  to  take  a 
salarv-  cut  of  over  $800.  A  county  em- 
ployee with  10  to  15  years  of  service 
probably  has  over  1.000  hours  of  sick 
leave.  The  less  of  this  leave  is  a  serious 
loss  of  financial  protection  against  fu- 
ture illness. 

ASC  coimty  committee  employees  are 
a  primary  source  of  qualified  candidates 
to  fill  key  positions  in  ASCS  State  of- 
fices. This  source  of  talented  personnel 
with  years  of  invaluable  experience  in 
the  Department's  programs  at  the  arrass 
roots  level  also  provides  the  source  for 
filling  many  other  positions  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Without  this 
legislation,  we  well  could  be  deprived  of 
the  services  of  persons  seriously  needed. 

I  believe  these  employees  have  earned. 


through  their  services,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
privileges  provided  under  S.  1028  and  I 
hope  a  sufiQcient  number  of  my  honored 
colleagues  will  see  eye  to  eye  with  me 
on  this  proposal  that  it  may  become  the 
law.  Thank  you. 

Mr,  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  !Mr.  SiskI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  :• 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1028.  a  bill  designed  to  facil- 
itate the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
the  hiring  of  qualified  personnel  now 
employed  as  coiuity  employees  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service. 

There  are  now  some  14.000  of  these 
county  employees  administering  various 
programs  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. However,  these  employees  often  take 
a  loss  in  pay  and  sick  leave  to  take  a  job 
with  the  Department.  The  bill  before  us, 
S.  1028.  merely  makes  it  possible  for 
county  employees  who  qualify  to  leave 
their  county  jobs  and  join  the  Agriculture 
Department  where  they  are  needed,  with- 
out a  personal  loss. 

Mr  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  i  Mr.  UdallI. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
this  legislation. 

In  response  to  the  questions  raised  by 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  FindleyI.  let  me  say 
that  you  can  look  at  this  legislation  in 
two  ways.  If  you  look  at  it — and  I  am 
one  who  hopes  too  that  we  will  end  some 
of  the.se  commodity  programs  one  of 
these  days — if  you  look  at  this  solely 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  employee — 
we  are  conferring  a  windfall  of  unearned 
benefits,  and  there  is  really  no  justifica- 
tion for  the  bill. 

But  if  you  look  at  the  bill  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Government — how  can 
we  best  carry  out  these  programs — as 
long  as  we  have  them,  and  how  can  we 
most  efficiently  carry  out  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  program,  then  there  is 
considerable  justification  for  the  bill. 

This  is  a  very  limited  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. What  it  says  is  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  its  search  for  good  men. 
good  employees,  and  in  rtjruiting  those 
men.  can  go  out  to  the  States  where  these 
county  employees  who  ha^■e  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  Government  programs  in 
handling  their  duties,  can  offer  them 
equivalent  kinds  of  jobs  in  the  Federal 
service.  Thus  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  get  tiiese  good  men  for  t'ne  Federal 
service. 

If  you  were  trying  to  rim  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  enforce 
their  regulatory  procedures  out  on  the 
highways,  and  if  you  wanted  to  hire  in- 
vestigators, the  place  that  you  would 
want  to  go  for  investigators  would  be 
to  some  of  the  people  in  the  States  who 
have  been  doing  this  kind  of  work,  and 
who  had  experience  with  similar  State 
regulations  and  the  Federal  regulations. 

This  is  not  a  transfer  of  any  employees 


to  the  Federal  Establishment.  It  simply 
says  that  if  we  hire  these  people  with 
experience  in  this  kind  of  work  and  they 
go  into  the  Department  of  Agricultuit- 
on  a  regular  employee  basis,  then  we  will 
give  them  the  benefit  of  the  accumu- 
lated leave  and  the  other  fringe  benefits 
they  have  acciunulated. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Would  it  not  be  .iusi 
as  logical  to  give  credit  for  .service  to  the 
fulltime  employees  of  the  Illinois  Agii- 
cultural  Association  and  the  Illinois 
Farm  Bureau  personnel  who  are  likewi.sn 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  farmer.- 
problems  and  the  farm  commodity  \no- 
grams? 

I  think  it  would  make  just  as  much 
.sense  to  grant  them  the  same  privilege 
for  their  service  that  they  have  had  with 
this  private  organization  as  to  grant  it 
to  the  ASC  organization. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  makes  , 
shrewd  argument,  but  I  do  not  think  ht 
can  .show  nearly  as  much  justificatioi- 
for  men  who  have  worked  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Federal  programs  not  to 
go  under  the  bill,  or  those  who  have 
been  working  on  the  county  commit- 
tees— as  he  could  with  -.eference  to  the 
kind  of  men  he  mentioned. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  : 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr 
Pickle  1. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support  for  S.  1028. 
a  bill  to  allow  former  employees  of  tht 
Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Conser'.a- 
tion  Ser\ice  to  be  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  without  loss  ot 
sick  leave,  seniority  or  accumulated  va- 
cation time. 

This  legislation  has  long  been  sup- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture since  it  will  help  tremendously  in 
securing  trained  employees  in  the 
USDA.  Coming  from  Texas,  the  State 
with  more  ASCS  employees  than  anv 
other.  I  have  also  had  sizable  corres- 
pondence from  individuals  in  support  oi 
the  principles  of  the  bill. 

I  think  the  mutual  advantages  flow- 
ing from  this  bill  are  well  worth  tht 
effort,  and  in  light  of  the  fact  that  no 
.significant  expenditures  are  involved,  it 
is  ,'^urprisina  that  a  similar  measure  ha.'- 
not  been  considered  earlier. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  I 
support  this  bill  and  its  purposes,  and 
I  am  t-iad  it  is  coming  before  the  House 
for  vote. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr,  Chairman,  in  good  conscience  I  an: 
forced  to  oppose  this  bill  and  to  urge  thai 
it  be  defeatea. 

This  legislation  is  strongly  opposed  by 
both  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  th'' 
Civil  Service  Commission.  It  is  the  latest 
in  L.  long  histoiT — too  long  in  my  opin- 
ion— of  proposals  that  .seek  to  PMtend  ail 
the  benefits  and  all  the  privileges  of 
Federal  employment  to  a  select  group  of 
non-Federal  employees  who  work  in  tin 
county  committee  offices  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service. 
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If  this  latest  proposal  is  adopted  there 
will  be  no  significant  Federal  employee 
benefit  that  these  non-Federal  county 
committee  employees  will  not  have. 
Tliey  are  under  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act.  the  Federal  employees'  health 
and  life  insurance  progi-ams,  sick  and 
annual  leave,  injury  compensation,  un- 
employment compensation,  reimburse- 
ment for  relocation  and  transfer  ex- 
penses, the  incentive  awards  program, 
and  they  have  been  .specifically  included 
in  every  Federal  employee  pay  bill  for 
over  10  years. 

In  all  this  time,  not  one  pro!X)sal  has 
ever  come  before  us  which  even  remotely 
suggests  that  this  select  group  assume 
one  obligation  of  Federal  employment. 
Tliey  are  hired  without  regard  to  civil 
.service  procedures  at  the  sole  discretion 
of  the  coimty  office  manager.  They  are 
completely  exempt  from  the  Federal 
service  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  and 
they  work  with  complete  immunity  to  the 
invriad  laws  and  regulations  that  govern 
the  employment  of  Federal  emplo.vees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  S.  1028  is  most  unfair 
tn  our  thousands  of  dedicated  and  loyal 
Federal  workers.  The  bill  would  give 
away  important  Federal  employee  bene- 
fits to  non-Federal  personnel.  And.  ju.st 
as  important,  S.  1028  is  highly  discrim- 
inatorj-  in  that  it  singles  out  one  select, 
favored  group  of  non-Federal  employees 
for  these  benefits  to  the  exclusion  of 
many  other  thousands  around  the  coun- 
tn.-  who  could  lay  claim  to  us  for  similar 
.'special  advantages. 

I  would  like  to  elaborate  on  this  latter 
point  since  it  is  so  important.  If  we  enact 
th.is  bill  we  will  be  establishing  a  com- 
pletely undesirable  precedent.  We  will  be 
opening  the  way  for  all  other  non-Fed- 
eral personnel  employed  in  federally 
sponsored,  or  federally  assisted,  programs 
to  come  to  the  Congress  and  lay  claim  to 
special  advantages.  If  we  enact  this  bill 
v.e  could  establish  a  precedent  that  any 
work  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
Federal  Government,  or  carried  on  in 
close  cooperation  with  it.  is  an  adequate 
basis  for  granting  all  those  who  do  the 
work  any  and  all  of  the  benefits  of  Fed- 
eral employment.  And,  I  might  point  out 
that  there  are  many  thousands  of  such 
people,  examples  of  which  are  the  em- 
ployees of  our  post  exchanges  and  com- 
missaries: thousands  of  State  employ- 
ment service  personnel:  the  employees 
and  members  of  all  the  regional  develop- 
ment committees  or  commissions,  and  lit- 
erally many  thousands  of  people  in 
everj-  State  of  the  Union  who  are  work- 
ing in  a  multitude  of  Federal-State  co- 
operative programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  much  better 
and  much  easier  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem, and  it  is  one  I  think  would  satisfy 
all  concerned.  It  is  the  approach  recom- 
mended by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
that  we  make  these  county  office  em- 
ployees full-fledged  Federal  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  subject 
not  only  to  the  benefits  of  Federal  em- 
ployment, but  to  all  the  obligations  and 
protections  as  well.  Such  legislation,  ac- 
cording to  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
would  end  the  'in  between"  status  of 
county  office  personnel  and  would  place 
them  directly   in   the  main  stream  of 


career  progression  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

In  fact,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  notified  the  Senate  Committee  that 
even  if  this  bill  is  enacted  the  Commis- 
.sion  will  continue  to  work  toward  the 
final  objective  of  making  county  com- 
mittee employees  Federal  employees. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  Der- 
wiNSKil,  a  ranking  member  of  our  com- 
mittee, will  offer  a  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  to  report  the  amend- 
ment sponsored  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mis.sion,  I  intend  to  support  this  motion 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

If  the  motion  to  recommit  is  not 
adopted,  then  this  entire  bill  should  be 
rejected  in  the  interest  of  justice  and 
lairplay. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  Broyhill]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr, 
Chairman.  I  rise  to  express  my  support 
of  the  measure  before  us,  S.  1028,  ana  to 
urge  Its  approval. 

Although  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
have  been  explained.  I  wish  to  reiterate 
them  so  that  the  scope  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  made  absolutely  clear. 

First,  this  legislation  deals  only  with 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture who  have  had  prior  service  with 
county  Agriculture  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  committees.  The 
legislation  is  limited  in  its  application, 
and  rightfully  so.  for  it  is  intended  to 
deal  with  specific  placement  problems  of 
the  Agriculture  Department. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  be  able  to  place  a 
former  county  employee  in  a  position  un- 
der the  'general  schedule  for  which  he 
qualifies  at  a  .salary  step  which  is  com- 
parable to  his  prior  county  ASC  salary 
rate.  Presently,  such  a  {oerson  who  ac- 
cepts a  position  with  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment must  be  placed  in  the  first  step 
of  liis  salary  level,  a  requirement  which 
frequently  results  in  a  loss  of  ijay.  This 
is  so  because  county  ASC  employees  are 
technically  not  Federal  employees  and 
when  they  do  accept  Federal  employ- 
ment with  the  Agriculture  Department 
they  must  be  treated  as  persons  begin- 
ninu  Federal  .service. 

The  role  of  this  county  employee  in 
relation  to  the  Federal  Government  is 
clearly  defined  in  the  following  excerpt 
of  the  statement  before  our  subcommit- 
tee by  Mr.  Ray  Fitzgerald.  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  State  and  County  Opera- 
tion, ASCS,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: 

They  perform  all  of  the  functions  which 
are  delegated  to  the  county  ASC  committees 
by  the  Congress  and  the  Secretary,  which 
means  they  serve  the  farmer  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  helping  him  to  make  application  for 
each  and  every  program  which  we  administer 
in  the  various  states.  .  .  ,  All  of  the  way 
from  that  to  Issuing  to  the  farmer  his  allot- 
ment, telling  him  how  he  mlcrht  participate 
in  the  program  and  what  benefits  will  accrue 
to  him  If  he  does  participate — signing  him 


up  and  seeing  to  it  that  his  farm  Is  in  com- 
pliance during  the  season,  and  transmitting 
to  him  his  loan  receipts,  diversion  payments 
and  certificates. 

It  should  be  apparent  that  these  county 
employees  must  have  a  complete  compre- 
hension of  the  operation  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  at  the  same  time  remain 
responsive  to  local  conditions  and  juris- 
diction. It  is  just  this  sort  of  experience 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
values  in  examining  applicants  for  cer- 
tain positions  in  the  Department. 

In  addition  to  permitting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  place  a  former 
county  employee  in  Federal  .service  at  no 
loss  of  pay,  this  legislation  would  also; 

Transfer  to  the  new  position  the  employee's 
annual  and  sick  leave  earned  as  a  county 
ASC  employee,  and.  permit  him  to  credit  his 
prior  ASC  service  for  leave  earning  purposes 
and  for  retention  In  force  purposes,  as  an 
employee  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

It  is  estimated  that  with  the  provisions 
of  this  legislation,  as  many  as  130  county 
committee  employees  would  agree  each 
year  to  accept  positions  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  This  estimate  em- 
phasizes, I  believe,  the  limited  but  im- 
portant .scope  of  this  legislation. 

County  ASC  employment  provides  a 
valuable  source  of  well-trained  personnel 
for  responsible  positions  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  This  legislation  of- 
fers the  method  by  which  the  Federal 
Government  can  utilize  this  source  of 
skilled  employees  and  I  therefore 
strongly  urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

In  closing  the  debate  on  this  bill,  two 
things  should  be  pointed  out: 

First,  the  Hatch  Act  very  definitely  will 
apply  if  any  of  these  employees  receive 
the  benefits,  because  they  will  become 
fulltime  Federal  employees.  Tliere  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  The  record  is  clear. 

Second,  the  argument  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  made  that  these  county 
committeemen  should  not  be  locked  in 
is  the  best  answer  I  know  to  the  motion 
to  recommit,  about  which  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  spoken.  I  do  not 
think  I  could  make  the  argument  any 
better  except  to  add  one  thing,  that 
rather  than  vote  for  the  motion  to 
recommit,  which  would  bring  this  group 
in.  it  is  the  position  of  the  Department 
of  Aericulture  and  the  speaker  that  you 
should  vote  the  legislation  down.  We  are 
trying  to  help  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  motion  to  recommit  very 
definitely  would  not  do  that,  but  it  would 
do  just  what  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
said  ought  not  to  be  done,  and  I  could 
not  agree  with  him  more.  , 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  As  the  gentleman  has 
said,  if  the  employees  about  which  we 
are  speaking  should  come  in  as  Federal 
employees,  they  would  be  under  the 
Hatch  Act  and  civil  service.  Of  course, 
they  would.  But  all  of  the  other  thou- 
sands that  arc  not  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  would  continue 
to  receive  all  the  benefits  they  now  re- 
ceive and  would  not  have  any  duty  to 
obey  the  Hatch  Act. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  a  matter 
ter  of  getting  too  rough  with  the  ques- 
tion or  not,  but  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying  is  that  these  Agriculture  workers 
ought  to  be  out  there  available  for  the 
use  of  the  majority  party  to  help  carry  on 
the  farm  program  and  help  in  any  other 
political  manner  that  they  please.  It  is 
a  good  thing.  If  I  were  on  the  majority 
side,  I  would  be  against  this  recommittal 
motion. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  rise  in  support 
of  this  bill.  After  studying  it.  I  realize 
that  this  bill  is  essential  to  grant  relief 
from  the  inequities  that  ASCS  employees 
face  in  the  transfer  of  benefits.  Enact- 
ment of  this  bill  would  also  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  its  lecruitment  of  experienced, 
qualified  persons  now  serving  in  the 
ASCS  county  offices. 

Although  they  share  an  extremely  close 
relationship  to  the  Federal  Government, 
employees  in  the  county  offices  of  the 
ASCS  are  not  technically  Federal  em- 
ployees. Their  salaries  are  paid  entirely 
out  of  Federal  funds,  and  in  recent  years 
Congress  has  extended  to  these  employ- 
ees the  benefits  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act.  the  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act.  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  and  the 
Severance  Pay  Act. 

Under  present  law.  when  an  employee 
of  a  county  committee  is  appointed  to  a 
position  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, he  begins  his  Federal  service  at  the 
minimum  rate  of  the  appropriate  grade 
of  the  general  schedule,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  years  he  may  have  .served  in 
a  county  office  or  the  degree  of  experi- 
ence he  has  attained.  He  accumulates 
annual  leave  on  the  basis  of  a  beginning 
employee  and  for  the  purposes  of  deter- 
mining seniority  for  a  reduction  in  force, 
his  ASCS  service  is  not  considered.  There 
is.  therefore,  little  incentive  at  the  pres- 
ent time  for  this  employee  to  accept  a 
position  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture when  he  knows  that  the  only  differ- 
ence insofar  as  employee  benefits  are 
concerned  is  that  his  salary  may  be  re- 
duced and  his  seniority  abolished. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  like  to  em- 
phasize that  the  committee  has  indicated 
that  any  additional  cost  resulting  from 
the  benefits  granted  by  this  legislation 
will  be  minimal.  They  have  also  said  that 
any  cost  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
better  manpower  utilities  and  greater 
efficiency  realized  through  the  appoint- 
ment of  trained  and  able  men  in  respon- 
sible positions  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

S.  1028 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as'^embled  That  section 
5534  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  An  employee  of  a  county  committee 
established  pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotmert 
Act  1 16  use.  590h(b)  )  may  upon  appoint- 


ment to  a  position  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  subject  to  this  subch.'pt^r.  have 
his  initial  rate  of  basic  pay  {i:<eti  at  the 
minimum  rate  of  the  appropriate  yjrade.  or 
at  any  step  of  such  grade  that  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  highest  previous  rate  of  basic  pay 
received  by  him  during  service  with  such 
county  committee." 

3ec.  2(a)  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  63  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

•Sec  6312.  Service  rendered  as  an  emplo\eo 
of  a  county  committee  established  pursuant 
to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  imd 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590(b)), 
or  of  a  committee  or  an  association  of  pro- 
ducers described  in  section  lOib)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  May  12.  1933 
i48  Stat.  37).  shall  be  included  in  determin- 
ing years  of  service  for  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 6303) a)  of  this  title  in  the  case  of  any 
officer  or  employee  in  or  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6308  of  this  title  for  transfer  of  annual 
and  sick  leave  between  leave  systems  shall 
apply  to  the  leave  system  established  for 
such  employees." 

lb)  The  analysis  of  chapter  63  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  item  immediately  after 
item  6311; 

■9312.  Accrual  and  accumulation  for  former 
ASCS  county  office  employees." 

Sec.  3.  The  .second  sentence  of  section 
3502(a)   Is  amended — 

(1 )  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (B)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  who  Is  an  employee  In  or  under  the 
Depyartmgnt  of  Agriculture  is  entitled  to 
credit  for  service  rendered  as  an  employee 
of  a  county  committee  established  pursuant 
to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h(b)  ), 
or  of  a  committee  or  an  association  of  pro- 
ducers described  in  section  10(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  May  12. 
1933  (48  Stat   37)." 

Mr.  HENi:>ERSON  idui-ing  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  poiiit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Cai-olina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  consid- 
ered en  bloc.  All  the  amendments  ai-e 
technical  in  nature. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendments  are  as 
follows : 

On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "section 
5534"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
5334". 

On  page  2,  line  8.  strike  out  "Sec.  6312. 
Service  rendered  as  an  employee  of  a"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof: 

"I  6312.  Accrual  and  accumulation   for  for- 
mer ASCS  county  ofllce  employees. 

"Service   rendered    as   an   employee   of    a' 

On  page  2,  line  11.  strike  out  "590(b)" 
and   insert   in   lieu   thereof   "590h(b)". 


On  page  3.  line  1.  insert  "of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,"  Immediately  following  "section 
3502(a)". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

.fMENDMEN'T    OFFERED    BY    MR.    UDALL 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Udall:  add  ;i 
new  section   to  S.    1028   to  read   as   follows 

"SEC.  4.  Effective  as  of  the  beginning  ol 
the  first  applicable  pay  period  which  be- 
gan on  or  after  October  1,  1967.  the  per  an- 
num (gross)  rate  of  compensation  of  the 
position  of  Superintendent  of  Garages 
(House  Office  Biilldings)  under  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  Is  $12,540  Such  position  i.s 
subject  to  the  provisions,  pertaining  to  the 
OtHce  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  in  sec- 
tion 212  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967 
(81  Stat.  634:  Public  Law  90-206).  relating 
to  the  implementation  of  salary  comparabil- 
ity policy." 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  thi.s 
amendment  would  cure  a  technical  over- 
sight in  the  1967  salarj'  legislation.  The 
committee  added  an  identical  provision 
to  another  bill,  which  passed  here  and 
is  now  pending  in  the  other  body,  and 
has  been  now  for  several  months.  That 
bill  has  been  involved  in  some  contro- 
versy. I  do  not  know  if  it  will  ever  come 
back  to  the  House.  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  offer  this  amendment  because 
this  is  a  bill  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
our  committee.  The  amendment  is  to 
correct  an  oversight.  One  individual  was 
overlooked.  There  may  be  some  argu- 
ment about  whether  we  should  have  had 
a  salary  raise  for  the  Federal  employees 
or  in  what  amount,  but  this  man  should 
receive  the  raise  if  everyone  else  is  going 
to  receive  it.  I  think  the  amendment  will 
cure  that  inequity,  and  it  should  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  properly 
stated  the  case.  This  is  to  correct  an 
oversight.  All  members  of  our  full  com- 
mittee supported  this  particular  amend- 
ment and  I  think  it  should  be  included 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  who  today  is  apparently 
the  administration's  floor  leader  on  the 
legislation  we  are  considering.  I  thank 
him  for  his  support  of  my  amendment 
and  I  also  commend  him  for  his  vigor 
here  in  representing  the  family  farmers 
of  Cook  County,  as  he  sees  their 
interests. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  IMr.  Udall]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  .aid 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  Mr.  Holi- 
FiELD  having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
Fulton  of  Tennessee,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (S.  1028)  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  certain 
benefits  to  former  employees  of  county 
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committees  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion S'bi  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act.  and  for  other 
pui-poses,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
1182,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
Hou.se  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
bv  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
"  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
tiiem  en  yros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

MOTION      TO      RECOMMIT      OFFERED      BV      MR. 
DERWINSKI 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
cntleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
.vill  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  moves  to  recommit  the  bill. 

s.  1028.  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfHce  and 

Civil  Service  with  instructions  to  report  the 

-anie    back    forthwith    with    the    following 

inendment: 

Strike  out  sections  1.  2.  and  3;  renumber 
-ection  4  as  section  6;  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

'That  (a)  notwithstanding  any  law.  rule, 
regulation,  or  decision  to  the  contrary,  the 
positions  of  the  employees  of  county  com- 
■nittees  established  pursuant  to  section  8(ta) 
i>r  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h(b)  (.  existing  on 
ir  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  and  the 
■mployees  holding  such  positions,  shall  be 
.leld  i'nd  considered  to  be  positions  and  em- 
ployees in  and  under  the  Department  of 
.\griculture  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
.-States  to  the  same  extent  as  other  positions 
.ind  employees  in  and  under  such  Depart- 
ment with  all  of  the  rights  and  benefits  inci- 
dent to  employment  by  such  Government. 

"(b)  Each  of  such  positions  and  employees 
existing  on  or  alter  the  eCfective  date  of  this 
.■\ct  shall  be  in  and  under  the  competitive 
■ivll  service  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  On  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
.Act,  new  appointments  to  such  positions  shall 
ijs  made  by  Uie  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire  in 
iccordance  with  the  civil  sernce  laws,  rules 
.aid  regulations. 

"(d)  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
nx  the  rate  of  basic  compensation  of  each 
if  such  positions  in  accordance  with  the 
General  Schedule  contained  in  section  5332 
a)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  or  under 
the  appropriate  prevailing  rate  schedule  es- 
labllshed  in  accordance  with  section  5341 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  as  applicable. 

"Sec  la)  In  the  Initial  adjustment  oi  the 
rates  of  basic  compensation  of  employees 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  to  whom 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  applies,  the  fol- 
:owing  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
govern : 

"  ( 1 )  If  the  employee  is  receiving  a  rate 
of  basic  compensation  which  Is  less  than  the 
minimum  rate  of  the  appropriate  grade  of 
•he  General  Schedule,  or  which  is  less  than 
the  minimum  rate  of  the  appropriate  pre- 
vailing rate  schedule,  as  applicable,  in  which 
his  position  Is  placed,  his  basic  compensa- 
•ion  shall  be  increased  to  such  minimum 
rate. 

"(2)  If  the  employee  is  receiving  a  rate 
of  basic  compensation  which  Is  equal  to  a 
rate  of  the  appropriate  <.rade  of  the  General 
Schedule,  or  which  Is  equal  to  a  rate  of  the 


appropriate  grade  or  compen.sation  level  un- 
der the  appropriate  prevailing  rate  sched- 
ule, as  applicable,  in  which  his  position  Is 
placed,  he  shall  receive  basic  compensallon 
ut  ^uch  rale  of  such  General  Schedule,  or  at 
Euch  rale  under  such  prevailing  rate  sched- 
ul°,  as  applicable 

"(3)  If  the  employee  Is  receiving  a  rate 
of  basic  compensation  which  is  between  two 
rates  of  the  appropriate  grade  of  ihe  Gen- 
eral Schedule,  or  which  is  between  two  rates 
of  the  appropriate  grade  or  compensation 
level  under  the  appropriate  prevailing  rate 
schedule,  as  applicable,  in  which  his  posl- 
tk.n  IS  placed,  he  shall  receive  basic  com- 
pensation at  the  higher  of  such  two  rates 
under  such  General  Schedule  or  appropriate 
prevailing  rate  schedule,  as  applicable 

"i4i  If  the  employee  is  receiving  a  rate 
of  basic  compensation  which  is  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  rate  ol  the  appropriate 
grade  of  the  General  Schedule,  or  which  is  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  rate  of  the  appro- 
priate grade  or  compensation  level  of  the 
appropriate  prevailing  rate  schedule,  as  ap- 
plicable, in  which  his  position  is  placed, 
he  shall  continue  to  receive  basic  compensa- 
tion without  change  in  the  rate  until — 
"(A)  he  leaves  such  position,  or 
"(B)  he  is  entitled  to  receive  basic  com- 
pensation at  a  higher  rate, 
but.  when  any  such  position  becomes  vacant, 
the  rate  of  basic  compensation  of  aiiv  sub- 
sequent appointee  thereto  shall  be  fixed  in 
the  manner  provided  by  applicable  law  and 
regulations 

"(ta)  The  conversion  of  positions  and  em- 
ployees to  appropriate  tirades  cvf  the  General 
Sciiedule  and  the  initial  adjustment  of  rat«s 
of  basic  compensation  of  such  positions  and 
employees,  provided  for  by  this  Act.  shall  not 
lie  held  of  considered  to  be  transfers  or  pro- 
motions within  the  meaning  of  section 
5334(b)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  and 
the  regulations  issued  i hereunder. 

"(C)  Each  omployee  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  whose  position  is  converted  to  the 
General  SchediUe  ;is  amended,  or  to  the  ap- 
propriate prcv.iiling  rate  schedule,  as  .appli- 
cable, who,  prior  to  the  initial  adjustment  of 
his  rate  of  basic  compensation  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  has  earned,  but 
has  not  been  credited  with,  an  increase  in 
such  rate,  shall  be  granted  credit  for  such  in- 
crease before  his  rate  of  basic  compensation 
Is  initially  .adjusted  under  such  subsection. 

•(d)  Each  employee  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  whose  position  is  so  converted 
shall  be  granted  credit,  for  purposes  of  his 
first  step  increase  under  such  General  Sched- 
ule or  prevailing  rate  schedule,  for  all  satis- 
factory service  i)erformed  by  him  since  his 
last  increase  in  compensation  prior  to  the 
initial  adjustment  of  his  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation tmder  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(e)  An  increase  in  rate  of  basic  compen- 
sation bv  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  held  or  considered  to  be 
an  equivalent  increase  with  respect  to  step 
increases  for  employees  whose  positions  are 
cc»nverted  to  the  General  Schedule  or  the  ap- 
propriate prevailing  rate  schedule  under  au- 
thority of  this  section. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  In  the  determination  of  length 
of  service  for  the  purposes  of  leave,  retire- 
ment, veterans'  preference,  group  life  and 
health  Insurance,  seniority,  tenure,  training. 
status,  and  all  other  rights  and  )>enefits  of 
emplc>vees  of  the  (3rovernment  of  the  United 
States,  all  satisfactory  sers^ice  as  an  employee 
of  a  conntv  committee  established  pursuant 
to  .section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h  (b)  ) 
and  of  a  committee  or  an  association  of  pro- 
ducers described  in  section  lOib)  of  the  Agri- 
culture Adjustment  Act  (7  U.S.C.  610(b)  ) 
shall  be  included  and  credited. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his 
designee  shall  certify  to  the  appropriate  Gov- 
ernment authority  concerned  the  amount  of 
satisfactory    service     to     be     included    and 


credited  f&r  the  purposes  of  employment 
rights  and  benefits  as  provided  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.  Such  appropriate  Gov- 
ernment authority  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  accept  such  certification. 

"Sec.  4.  The  following  provisions  cvf  law  are 
hereby  repealed : 

"(1)  Section  8331(1)  (f)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment; 

••(2)  Section  8701(a)(8)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act:  and 

••(3)  Sectlrsn  8901(1)  (h)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  ot  Federal  Employees' 
Health  Benefits. 

"Sec.  5.  Sections  1  Uirough  5  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  which  begins  more  than  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  CORBETT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  there  has  been 
an  adequate  explanation  ol  this  motion. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  motion 
to  recommit  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  thi*  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  \no  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tin  request  ot  the  gentleman 
iiom  Pennsylvania? 

There  v^as  no  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  wa,s  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  |)ro  tempore.  Tiie  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Coreett)  there 
were — ayes  24.  noes  25. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkecp.^r  will  clo.se  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  136.  nays  228.  not  voting  69. 
as  follows: 

IRollNo.  190) 
YEAS— 136 


Adair 

Anderson,  111. 
Arer.ds 
Bates 
Battlr 
Belcher 
Bell 
Betts 
Blester 
Broomfteld 
Brotrmar. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Bush 

Bvrr.es,  Wis. 
Cahin 
Cederberc- 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clauser.. 
DonH. 
C^lawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cowper 
Cramer 
Curtis 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dellenbacli 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dole 
Duncan 
Dw\^er 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenborn 


Esch 

Esbleman 

Fii.dley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Futton.  Pa. 

Gardner 

Gathlnps 

Goodell 

Goodling 

Gross 

G  rover 

Gude 

Hall 

Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hai.ser..  Idaho 
Harrison 
HarsJia 
Harvey 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Hosmer 
Hunt 

Hutchlr.son 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Keith 
Ki::p.  NY. 
Klcpp? 
Kuvkendall 
Laird 
Lsreer, 
Lattn 
Lipscomb 
Luker.s 
McClorv 
McC'.oskey 
Mcculloch 
McDade 
McDonald. 

Mich 


Ma.cGregX)r 

Mallliard 

Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathias.  Md 

May  re 

Meskill 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlze 

Morse.  Mass 

Morton 

Mosher 

Nelsen 

O'Konskl 

Pelly 

riri.ie 

roff 

Pollock 

'^rlre.  Tex. 

Quie 

Rail'^back 

Rpld.IlI. 

Relrtcke 

Rhodes.  Ariz 

Rieule 

Roblsor. 

P.o-ers.  Colo. 

Roth 

Rum.^feld 

Sardman 

Savior 

Schadebers 

Srherle 

Schreebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengrel 

Scott 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 
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Smith,  Calif. 
Smith,  OkJa. 
Snyder 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Taft 
Talcott 
Teague,  Calif. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
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Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adams 

Albert 

Arderson, 

Tenn. 
Ar.drews,  Ala. 
Ardrews, 

N   Dale 
Anr.utizlo 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Afpi.'-iUI 
Barlr.g 
Barrett 
Ber.r.ett 
Berry 
Bevill 
Blar.ton 
Blatnlit 
Hoggs 
Bolar.d  " 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Bri.ikley 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Bvrne,  Pa 
Cabell 
Carter 
Casey 
Clark 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Conable 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Denney 
Dent 
Dlngell 
Dorohue 
Dorn 
Etow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Evans.  Colo. 
Everett 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Feuhan 
F'.sher 
Flood 
Folev 
Ford. 

William  D 
Four.tain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Friedei 

Fvi'.ton.  Tenn. 
Fiiqua 
Galiflanakls 
Galhigher 
Garmatz 


Utt 

Var  der  Jagt 

V;irllC 

Wampler 

Watltlna 

Whalen 

Wh.illey 

WidnaU 

NAYS— 228 

Gettys 

Gl.iimo 

G;bbons 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Greg. 

Griffln 

Gr-.fflths 

Gubser 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Hathaway 

H.iwkins 

Hivs 

Hebert 

Hechler.  W  Va. 

Helstoskl 

HenderEon 

Hicks 

HoUHeld 

Hull 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Irwln 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo 

Jones,  N  C 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Klrwan 

Kluczynsltl 

Kornegay 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Lo::g,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClure 

McEwen 

McFall 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
MursJi 
Matsunaga 
May 
Meeds 

Miller,  Calif. 
Mills 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morsan 
Morris.  N.  Mex 
Moss 

Murphy,  m. 
Natcher 
N-.chols 
Nix 

O'Hara,  Mich. 
Olsen 
O  Neal.  Ga. 


Wlggrlna 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wmn 

Wylte 

Wyman 

Zlon 


O'Neill.  Mass 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pool 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

QuUlen 

Randall 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reld.  N.Y 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodmo 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sattarfleld 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Cdall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Watts 

White 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wyutt 
Yates 
Young 
Zablocki 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 69 


Addabbo 

Ashbrook 

Ayres 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Bolton 

Bow 

Br.isco 

Bray 

Brock 

Carey 

Celler 

Collier 

Conyers 

Corman 


Cunningham 

Delaney 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dulskl 

Edwards,  La. 

Euberg 

Evirs.  Tenn. 

Farbstein 

Fto 

Flyrt 

Gilbert 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Ourney 


Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Harna 

Herlong 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Jacobs 

Karsten 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

Kupferman 

Kyi 

McMillan 

Michel 


Ml  n  shall 
Moore 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Nedzl 

O'Hara,  HI. 
Passman 
Podell 


Purcell 

Relfel 

Resnick 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Ryan 

Scheuer 


Stratton 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Walker 

Watson 

Williams, 

Wolff 

Wydler 


Pa. 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  .\shbrook. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Ayres, 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr  Delaney  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr  Stratton  with  Mr  Pino. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mrs,  Bolton. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr  Kyi 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr  Herlong  with  Mr  Gurney. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr   Brock. 

Mr  Gray  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Walker  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr  Gilbert  with  Mr,  Halpern. 

Mr  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Williams  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Michel. 

Mr  Podell  with  Mr  Flynt. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr  Conyers  with  Mr  Scheuer. 

Mr  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr    Dlsgs  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Nedzl. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Howard. 

Messrs.  O'HARA  of  Michigan, 
BROOKS,  and  SMITH  of  New  York 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  LANGEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  353,  nays  14.  not  voting  66.  as 
follows : 

(Roll  No.  191] 

YEAS— 353 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Albert 

Anderson.  Hi. 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N  Dak 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Barlns 
Barrett 
Bates 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevill 


Blester 

Blanton 
Blatnlk 

BO'ggS 

Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Brovhill,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 


,  Del 


Bvrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahill 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson, 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 
Curtl? 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 


de  la  Garza 

Denney 

Dent 

Devine 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Esoh 

Eshleman 

Evane,  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Pelghan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D 
Fountain 
Fracer 

Prellnghuysen 
Prledel 
Ptilton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn, 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gatliings 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Grffln 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Havs 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holifield 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwln 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Joiies.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jon«s,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 


Corbett 
Dellenback 
Derwlnskl 
Erler.born 

Findley 


Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

King,  NY. 

Kirwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynski 

Kornegay 

Kuykendall 

Kvros 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Legsctt 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long  .La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McCloiy 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Meskill 
Miller.  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 

Morris.  N.  Mex. 
Morse.  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy,  m. 

Natcher 
Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass, 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Railfback 

Randall 

Rai-ick 

Rees 

Reld.  III. 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Reinccke 

NAYS— 14 

Hosmer 

Mailliard 

Pike 

Pollock 
Puclnskl 


Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo, 

Rogers,  Fla, 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Ro.'itenkow&kl 

Roth 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  .Ariz. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

'Wh  alley 

White 

■Whltener 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Winn 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylie 

Wyrnan 

Young 

Zablocki 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Roblson 

Vanik 
Yates 
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NOT  VOTING— 66 


Addabbo 
Ashbrook 

Ayres 

Battln 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Bolton 

Bow 

Urasco 

Bray 

Brock 

Carey 

Celler 

Collier 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cunningham 

Davis.  Wis. 

Delaney 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dulskl 

Eilberg 


Evins.  Tenn. 

Farbsteln 

Flno 

Flynt 

Gilbert 

Green.  Pa. 

Gurnev 

HiUlcck 

Halpern 

Hanna 

Herlong 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Jacobs 

Karsten 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

Kupferman 

Kvl 

McMillan 

.Miihel 

Miisliall 


Moore 

Murphy,  NY, 

Mvers 

Nedzl 

OHara,  111. 

Passman 

Podell 

Purcell 

Relfel 

Resnick 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Ryan 

Schetier 

Stratton 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Williams,  Pa, 

Wolff 

Wvdler 


in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  connection  with  the  Senate 
amendments  to  the  bill  H.R.  15856,  the 
NASA  authorization  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California'.^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  annomiced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  King  of  Calfornla  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr,  Halleck. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Fine. 

Mr.  Purcell  v,1th  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mrs,  Bolton. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Kvl. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Giu-ney. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr,  Collier. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Diggs  ■with  Mr.  Nedzl. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Corman. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 
"  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Eilberg  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  O^Hara  of  Illinois  ■with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Battin. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Holifield  ).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEA\TE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 


TIME  FOR  CONGRESS  TO  ESTAB- 
LISH A  NATIONAL  POLICY  RE- 
GARDING SALE  AND  OWNERSHIP 
OF  FIREARMS 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 
Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  for  this  Congress  to  establish 
a  national  policy  regarding  the  .sale  and 
ownership  of  firearms.  Up  to  this  point, 
the  public,  one  of  the  most  important 
forces  shaping  national  i^olicy.  h?s  been 
.silent,  by  and  large,  on  the  matter  of 
gun  control.  At  last,  that  silence  has 
been  broken  in  a  resounding  flood  of 
communication.  Citizens  arc  speaking 
their  minds.  They  are  expressing  their 
\'iews.  They  want  .strict  Federal  law  leg- 
ulaiing  the  sale  of  all  guns. 

Prior  to  June  of  1968.  the  lion's  share 
of  debate  on  gun  control  was  taken  up 
with  attempting  to  dispel  all  of  the 
doubts  and  misunderstandings  which 
liave  formed  an  unbreachable  barricade 
against  firearms  legislation  here  in  the 
Congress.  Let  us  make  no  mistake  about 
it.  Congress  has  been  remiss  in  its  re- 
sponsibility, but  so  have  the  citizens  been 
remiss. 

The  field  of  debate  on  the  entire  ques- 
tion was  virtually  abandoned  and  was 
occupied  almost  exclusively  by  those  who 
saw  in  gun  control  laws  some  vague 
threat  to  their  continued  ownership  and 
use  of  firearms.  Gun  control  proposals 
have  never  threatened  legitimate  owner- 
ship and  use  of  such  weapons.  Never. 
Those  who  have  opposed  .such  legislation 
have  been  misled,  they  have  been  misin- 
formed, but  they  have  never  been  chal- 
lenged, except  by  a  few. 

The  tables  have  turned  now,  and  the 
American  people  have  finally  awakened 
to  the  realization  that  they  have  an 
overriding  interest  in  this  question  of 
gun  control,  and  they  are  beginning  to 
express  their  views.  And  this  includes 
those  Americans,  millions  of  them,  whose 
recreational  activities  involve  firearms: 
the  hunters,  the  target  shooters,  and  the 
collectors.  It  also  includes  those  Ameri- 
cans who  choose  to  own  firearms  as 
means  of  liome  or  business  protection. 
The  vast  ma.jority  of  Americans  have  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  fear  because  of  strict 
controls  on  the  sale  of  guns.  Only  those 
who  ought  not  to  have  guns  in  the  first 
place  have  reason  to  be  apprehensive. 

Suddenly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  statistics 
on  the  role  which  firearms  play  in  crim- 
inal activities  in  this  country,  are  mak- 


ing an  impi-ession.  In  1966.  6.552  Ameri- 
cans   were    shot    to    death,    and    this 
amounted  to  60  percent  of  our  total  num- 
ber of   homicides.  About  30  percent  of 
tho.se  who  weie  shot  were  .shot  with  rifles 
or   shotguns.   Our   statistics   also   show 
that  in  Ma.ssachusetts,  a  State  with  a 
strong  gun  control  law,  35.3  percent  of 
all  the  murders  over  a  4-year  period  re- 
sulted from  gunshot  wounds.  In  Missis- 
.sippi.  a  State  with  a  weak  gun  cnnlrol 
law,  70.9  percent  of  all  murders  during 
the  -same  period  resulted  from  gunshot 
wounds.  The  Piesident's  Crime  Commis- 
sion also  comments  on  a  study  by  the 
Massachusetts  State  Police  which  showed 
that  87  percent  of  concealable  firearms 
used  in  the  commission  of  crimes  in  that 
State  were  obtained  from  outside  .sources. 
On  June  6  of  this  year,  the  House  of 
Representatives    agreed    to    accept    the 
Senate  version  of   the  Omnibus  Ciime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act.  including 
its  title  VI.  which  has  been  called  the 
"concealable  weapons"   amendment.   In 
essence,  this  was  part  of  the  gun  control 
provisions   recommended  by   the  Presi- 
dent. Title  IV  is  not  enough,  but  it  does 
represent  major  progress.  It  does  not  re- 
lieve us  of  the  respon.sibility  to  do  more. 
Title  IV  prohibits  all  mail-order  .sales 
of  handguns  to  non-State  residents.  It 
l^rohibits  over-the-counter  .sale  of  hand- 
gims    to    non-State    residents    and    to 
minors.  It  requires  that  all  purchasers  of 
firearms  from  federally  licensed  dealers 
be   required   to   identify   themselves   by 
name,    address,    and   age.   The   Federal 
licensing  of  dealers,  manufacturers,  and 
importers   of   firearms   will   involve   the 
meeting  of  certain  minimum  standards  in 
order  to  eliminate  fraudulent  and  fly-by- 
night  dealers.  Title  IV  also  prohibits  the 
import  into  the  United  States  of  all  mili- 
tary handguns,  destructive  devices,  and 
other  nonsporting  guns,  including  non- 
spoiting  rifles. 

As  I  said  before.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
not  enough,  but  it  certainly  is  an  im- 
portant accomplishment.  Already,  the 
House  JudiciaiT  Committee  is  working 
on  the  President's  proposal  to  bring  with- 
in the  provisions  of  title  IV  the  sale  of 
rifles  and  shotguns.  The  House  must 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  this 
measure  soon,  and  I  intend  to  vote  in 
favor  of  brinuing  rifles  and  .shotguns 
within  the  .same  strict  .sale  i^rovisions 
contained  in  title  IV  of  the  Crime  Con- 
trol Act. 

Clearly,  this  legislation  will  help  to 
make  State  and  local  gun  control  laws 
more  effective  and  more  meaningful.  It 
will  be  difficult  for  an  individual  to  ob- 
tain a  weapon  in  violation  of  the  law  of 
his  State.  Needless  to  say.  it  will  not 
completely  prevent  someone  intent  on 
obtaining  a  gun  from  finding  one.  He 
may  be  able  to  steal  one  or  make  a  pur- 
chase through  a  clandestine  operation. 
The  law  will  not  prevent  the  pri- 
vate citizen  who  is  eligible  to  purchase 
a  weapon  in  his  State  from  purchasing 
it  cither  in  his  State  or  through  a  li- 
censed dealer,  but  the  law  will  indeed 
seriously  inconvenience  and  hinder  an 
individual  who  has  no  right  to  own  a 
weapon  under  ihp  laws  of  his  State. 
Regulating  the  sale  of  firearms  to  in- 
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dlviduals  through  interstate  commerce 
Is  the  principal  purpose  of  these  gun 
control  measures.  Certainly,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  strong  gun  control  law  in 
a  given  State  depends  on  the  degree  to 
which  the  citizens  of  that  State  are 
prevented  from  obtaining  firearms  else- 
where. The  problem  is  reflected  in  the 
Massachusetts  study  referred  to  earlier. 
A  gun  control  law  in  one  State  can  easily 
be  rendered  ineffective  if  the  citizens  of 
that  State  have  open  and  unregulated 
access  to  firearms  m  nearby  States. 

A  number  of  proposals  have  already 
been  introduced  for  consideration  by 
Congress.  Some  call  for  compulsory  Fed- 
eral registration  of  all  firearms.  Others 
call  for  the  issuance  of  a  license  which 
would  be  necessary  for  ownership  of  a 
firearm  and  for  the  purchase  of  am- 
munition. All  of  these  proposals  recog- 
nize the  primacy  of  the  States  and  local 
jurisdictions  in  demanding  registration 
and  licensing  of  firearms,  and  the  bills 
would  make  the  Federal  program  not 
applicable  in  areas  where  a  similar  State 
program  has  been  enacted.  The  principal 
purpose  of  these  bills  is  to  force  all  of 
the  States  to  adopt  strong  gun  control 
laws,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  easy 
availability  of  firearms  for  those  who 
ought  not  to  have  firearms  in  jurisdic- 
tions with  weak  laws. 

Today,  we  are  all  greatly  concerned 
about  what  we  can  do  to  assist  our  local 
law-enforcement  agencies,  our  polic  \  in 
the  task  of  fighting  crime.  We  can  do  a 
substantial  service  to  the  police  by  enact- 
ing the  kind  of  strong  firearms  law  they 
have  been  requesting.  In  1967.  the  Pres- 
ident's Commi.s.sion  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice  rec- 
ommended the  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms, stating  that  a  record  of  ownership 
would  aid  the  police  in  tracing  and  locat- 
ing those  'vho  have  committed  or  who 
threaten  tc  commit  violent  crime.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Commission,  law-enforce- 
ment officers  should  know  where  each 
gun  is  and  who  owns  it.  The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  particularly 
its  Director.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  supports 
this  idea.  So  also  does  the  International 
Association  of  Police  Chiefs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  it  is  time 
now  to  move  reasonably  but  vigorously 
into  this  task  of  building  the  kind  of  law 
we  need  to  make  the  best  effort  we  can  to 
keep  firearms  out  of  the  hands  of  those 
who  should  not  h?.ve  them.  We  do  not  in- 
tend, and  certainly  do  not  propose,  that 
private  ownership  of  firearms  be  abol- 
ished. Nor  do  I  suggest  that  enactment  of 
sun  legislation  will  provide  a  cure-all  for 
existent  social  ills,  such  as  the  tragedy  of 
assassination:  but  certainly,  in  view  of 
the  awesome  statistics  associated  with 
the  criminal  and  negligent  use  of  guns, 
restrictions  are  definitely  a  mandate. 


OPENING  USIA  MATERIALS  DIS- 
TRIBUTED ABROAD  TO  PUBLIC 
INSPECTION 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  new  bill  which  is  di- 
rected at  improving  the  performance  of 
the  U.S.  Infoi-mation  Agency  by  remov- 
ing outmoded  restrictions  on  the  flow  of 
information  about  that  Agency. 

More  specifically,  my  bill  would  open 
to  the  inspection  of  private  individuals — 
particularly  scholars  and  students — the 
materials  distributed  abroad  by  the  USIA 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

At  present  the  statutes  under  which 
the  Agency  operates  are  restrictive  and 
discriminatory  as  to  access  to  such  ma- 
terials. The  U.S.  Information  and  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  provides 
for  examination  only  by  •representatives 
of  U.S.  pre-ss  associations,  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio  systems,  and  stations." 
It  also  allows  its  materials  to  be  made 
available  to  Members  of  Congress,  on 
request. 

Because  of  the  explicit  wording  of  the 
statute.  Agency  officials  have  tended  to 
exclude  all  nonjournalists  from  examina- 
tions of  Agency  materials.  This  restric- 
tion has  fallen  heaviest  on  scholars,  stu- 
dents, and  communications  experts  who 
have  sought  to  do  research  on  the  USIA 
and  its  impact  abroad. 

Either  these  researchers  are  forced  to 
abandon  their  projects  or  must  resort  to 
the  subterfu,ge  of  having  their  Senator 
or  Congressman  obtain  the  material 
needed  and  then  pass  it  on. 

This  is  indeed  an  unfortunate  .situa- 
tion and  one  which  robs  the  USIA  of 
much  benefit  which  might  be  derived 
from  the  recommendations  and  criti- 
cisms of  outside  experts.  The  USIA  is 
being  deprived  of  invaluable  advice 
which  could  be  obtained  at  little  or  no 
cost. 

In  essence,  my  bill  would  change  the 
existing  statutes  in  three  ways: 

First,  it  would  expand  the  right  of 
inspection  to  all  people  with  a  legitimate 
interest. 

Second,  it  would  require  the  Agency 
to  keep  a  file  for  inspection  somewhat 
more  extensive  than  it  now  must  have. 
Under  the  1948  law  only  press  releases 
and  radio  scripts  are  to  be  made  avail- 
able. Equally  important  today  in  the 
output  of  the  Agency  are  films,  TV 
tgpes,  books,  and  other  items.  These  too. 
I  believe,  should  now  be  open  for  exami- 
nation by  interested  parties. 

Third,  the  1948  law  is  very  ambii^nious 
and  vague  about  the  length  of  time 
which  USIA  must  keep  materials  avail- 
able for  inspection.  My  bill  ends  the  am- 
biguity by  providing  no  time  limit  and 
giving  the  Director  of  the  Agency  a 
continuing  re,«;ponsibility.  He  may.  of 
course,  make  arrangements  with  other 
in.stitutions.  such  as  the  National  Ar- 
chives, to  administer  materials  of  largely 
historical  interest. 

This  bill,  to  a  great  extent,  meets  the 
recommendation  of  the  U.S.  Advisorj' 
Commission  on  Information,  a  group  of 
distinguished  American  citizens  who 
annually  examine  and  make  observa- 
tions on  the  performance  of  the  USIA. 
The  Commission,  in  both  its  1967  and 
1968  reports,  recommended  that  Congress 
give  legislative  .sanction  to  appropriate 
inspection  of  USIA  materials  on  specific 
request  by  parties  with  a  legitimate  in- 
terest— their  own  or  the  public's. 


The  Commission  expressed  the  belief 
that  "the  American  people  have  a  ripht 
to  know — and  their  Government  an  ob- 
ligation to  tell  them — how  the  USIA  ;.s 
posturiniT  America  before  the  rest  of  the 
worid." 

My  bill  would  have  that  desired  effect. 
while  at  the  same  time  fostering  greaiev 
access  to  materials  by  those  who  can 
make  a  positive  practical  contribution 
to  the  operation  of  the  Agency. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  hear- 
ings ca:i  speedily  be  initiated  on  tlu.^ 
legislation  in  order  than  an  outmoded, 
restrictive  statute  may  be  suitably 
amended  in  the  interest  of  the  public'- 
right  to  know  and  the  USIAs  own  need 
for  expert  advice  and  counsel. 
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M-16  PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  iin 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  M-16 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed  Serv 
ices  Committee  has  today  received  a  re- 
!X)rt  from  the  General  Accounting  Ol- 
fice  to  the  effect  that  the  recent  letter 
contracts  awarded  to  Hydramatic  Divi- 
sion of  General  Motors  and  Harringto:: 
&  Richardson  for  the  production  of  240- 
000  M-16  rifles  each  was  not  rendered 
illegal  by  reason  of  the  contracting  of- 
ficers failure  to  obtain  price  propcsal.- 
from  the  two  unsuccessful  competitor.-^, 
even  though  the  proposal  of  one  com- 
petitor would  have  been  $20  million  lui- 
der  the  highest  successftil  contractor. 

Although  the  decision  is  not  a  blanke' 
finding  that  section  2304  of  title  10  m 
the  United  States  Code  i^ermits  the  con- 
tracting officer  to  completely  disregard 
price  as  a  factor  in  all  cases  of  negotiated 
contracts.  I  can  only  inten^ret  the  deci- 
sion to  authorize  a  procedure  whereby 
price  can,  in  effect,  be  completely  disre- 
garded. 

Regardless  of  legality.  I  believe  it  u- 
obvious  to  all  that  the  contracting  offi- 
cials in  this  case  have  exercised  outra- 
geously bad  judgment  in  callous  disre- 
gard of  the  already  overburdened  tax- 
pavers  of  the  United  States. 

Therefore.  I  intend  to  introduce  legis- 
lation as  scon  as  it  can  be  readied  fo: 
mtroduction  to  correct  this  obvious  de- 
fect. The  decision.  I  believe,  establishes 
a  dangerous  precedent  and  this  Congre.ss 
should  take  steps  before  adjournment  t.' 
remedy  this  very  serious  defect. 

I  include  at  this  p-oint  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Robert  F.  Keller  before  the  com- 
mittee this  morning: 

ST.^TEMENT     OF     ROBERT     F      KELLER.     GENERAI 

CirNSEL.  Before  the  Special  SrBcoM^:IT- 

TEE  ON  THE  M-16  RiFIE  PROGRAM,  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  Armed  Services.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. ON  THE  Legality  of  Contra(  ts 

."VWARDED  TO  TWO  ADDITIONAL  SOURCES  FOR 
THE    PRODUCTION    OF    THE    M-IG    RiFLE 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, In  accordance  with  the  reqiie'=t 
made  in  letter  from  the  Chairman  dated 
June  13.  1968.  we  are  appearing  before  you 
today  to  give  you  our  opinion  on  the  legalitv 
of  contracts  awarded  to  General  Motors  and 


Harrington  &  Richardson  by  the  United 
Stales  .'^rmy  Weapons  Command  for  the  pro- 
duction of  M-  16  rifles. 

A  report  duttd  June  11,  1968,  on  this  pro- 
c'.irement  signed   by   Robert   A.   Brooks.   As- 
.mstant  Secretary  of  the  Army,  was  received 
bv  us  on  June   12.  A  request  for  proposals 
vv.«  issued  on  October  3,  1967,  for  the  stated 
purpose  of  establishing  a  "strong,  responsible- 
second  source  for  the  M-16  Weapons  System 
Family    and    thus    broaden    the    production 
base."   The   procurement   was    initiated   as   a 
two   step   negotiated   procurement   pursuant 
to  the   authority   of   section   2,^04(a)(16)    of 
litle    10   of   the   tJnlted   States   Code,   which 
provides  that  where  formal  advertising  is  not 
:eas!ble    and    practicable,    the    bead    of    an 
..gency  mav  negotiate  a  purchase  when:  "(16) 
he  determines  that  (A)   it  is  in  the  interest 
■A  national  defcnre  to  have  a  plant,  mine. 
.-.r  other  facilitv.  or  a  producer,  manufacturer, 
or   other   supplier,    available    for    furnishing 
property   or  services   in   case   of   a    national 
emergency;  or  iB)   the  interest  of  industrial 
mobilization  in  case  of  such  an  emfre;ency. 
r.r  the  interest  of  national  defense  in  main- 
:  lining  active  engineering,  research,  and  de- 
•  elopment.    would    otherwise   be   subserved." 
The    material    furnished    by    the   Depart- 
ment   of    the    Army    includes    a    copy    of    a 
Determination  and  Findings  dated  Septem- 
ber 27.    1967.   signed   by   Assistant   Secretary 
nf   the   Army   Robert   A.   Brooks,   to   justify 
use  of  the  authority  to  negotiate  us  required 
by  10  U.S.C.  2310(a). 

In  response  to  the  request  for  proposals 
■echnlcal  proposals  were  submitted  by  Gen- 
t-ral  Motors,  Harrington  &  Richardson.  Mare- 
mont  Corporation,  and  Cadillac  Ga^e  Com- 
pany, and  all  four  firms  submitted  .accept- 
■ble  technical  proposals  under  the  procure- 
ment contemplated  at  that  time:  that  Is. 
:or  the  number  of  rifles  and  the  delivery 
dates  called  for  in  the  October  1967  request 
for  proposals.  However,  before  the  price  pro- 
posals required  vmder  the  second  step  of  the 
procurement  were  due  to  be  submitted,  a 
:;ew  Determination  and  Findings  was  issued 
(lU  March  28.  1968.  This  new  Determination 
■-nd  Findings  v.-as  issued  its  the  result  of  a 
review  of  the  M-16  requirements  In  Janu- 
ijy  and  February  1968.  which  concluded 
That  both  the  immediate  and  long  range 
requirements  for  the  weapons  were  substan- 
-ially  in  excess  of  previously  progr.immed 
:  cquirements.  The  D  &  F  of  March  28.  1968. 
Ijrovlded  that : 

"The  purpose  of  this  procurement  is  to 
establish  two  additional  producers  who  will 
-apply  a  quality  product  ;n  an  economical 
manner  and  act  as  additional  mobilization 
producers.  This  will  necessitate  preaward 
discussion  and  negotiations  to  ensure  selec- 
tion of  the  best  overall  prospective  con- 
;ractors." 

As  a  result  of  the  new  D  &  F.  Amendment 
No.  10  to  the  RFP  w^as  issued  on  March  29, 
ancelling  the   second   step   of  the   original 
procurement  action  and  ;ulvising  that: 

"As  a  restUt  of  increased  turgency  to  supply 

the  maximum  number  of  rifles  at  the  earliest 

■    passible  date  with   minimum  risks   of   jjro- 

ductlon  interruption,  the  object  of  thU  pro- 

urement    is    changed    to    select    those    two 

ources   which    will    afford    to   the    Govern- 

:nent   the   highest   degree   of    confidence    in 

•heir   ability    in   meeting    or    exceeding   the 

Lccelerated   schedule   set  forth  below  while 

:r.aintaining   good   quality   and   provide   the 

Government      the     strongest     mobilization 

base." 

The  amendment  Included  the  new  dellv- 
■  ry  schedule  and  the  increased  quantities  of 
■::les  required.  Tlie  amendment  stated  that 
he  Army  proposed  to  enter  into  letter  con- 
■racts  based  on  reasonable  ceiling  prices  with 
he  two  selected  sources.  Tlie  amendment 
■  Iso  advised  the  offerors  that  final  discus- 
.-lons  on  the  technical  aspect  of  tlielr  pro- 
;  -jsals  would  be  held  on  April  4  and  5. 

In  another  telegram  of  March  29  the  four 
offerors  were  Informed  of  the  exact  time  dis- 


cussions would  be  held  with  them.  This 
telegram  included  Instructions  to  prepare 
budgetary  estimates  of  their  celling  prices 
and  to  have  such  estimates  available  on 
April  13.  The  telegram  also  included  a  warn- 
i.ig  that  the  budgetary  estimates  were  not  to 
be  provided  \mtil  speciHcally  requested. 

We  understand  that  discussions  with  the 
four  offerors  were  hid  on  AprU  4  and  5.  The 
technical    proposals    which    had    previously 
been  evaluated  were  reevaluated  on  the  basis 
of    modlcatlons    made    during    the    dlsc\is- 
sions  :;nd  In  light  of  the  changes  in  the  RFP 
The    Armv    reports    that    on    April    15    the 
Source  Selection   Authority,   the  Command- 
ing General  of  the  Army  Materiel  Command, 
selected  General   Motors  and   Harrington  & 
Richardson  for  award  because  it  was  believed 
that  the  two  companies  afforded  to  the  Gov- 
ernment   a    higher   degree    of   contidence    In 
their  ability  to  meet  the  accelerated  schef"Ue 
while   providing   the  strongest  mobilization 
base.  Thereafter,  the  two  successful  offerors 
were  requested  to  submit  their  celling  pric- 
es to  be  incorporated  in  letter  contracts  with 
the   understanding  that   negotiations   would 
continue   to  establish   a   definitive   contract 
price.  It  is  reported  that  the  ceiling  prices  for 
General  Motors  and  Harrington  *c  Richard- 
son arc  upprpximately  $.o6.2  million  and  $41. 6 
million,    respectively.    Price    propo.sals    were 
not  requested  from  the  two  unsuccessful  of- 
ferors. We  understand  from  earlier  hearings 
held  by  your  Subcommittee  that  Mrrcmont 
liad   established   a   celling   price  of  approxi- 
m.'iiely  $36  5  million  and  that  Cadillac  Gage 
had   established   a  celling  price  of   approxi- 
mately $36.8  million.  Letter  contracts  with 
General  Motors  and  Harrineton  A:  Rlchard- 
.son  were  executed  on  Aj^ril  19.  1968. 

On  the  question  of  the  legaUty  of  the  con- 
tracts awarded  to  General  Motors  and  Har- 
rington &  Richardson  we  think  the  basic 
question  is  whether  the  Army  was  required 
to  obtain  price  proposals  from  Maremont  and 
Cadillac  Gage  before  deciding  to  make  awards 
to  General  Motors  and  Harrington  &  Rich- 
ardson. 

10  U.3.C.  2304(g)  provides,  in  pertinent 
part,  as  follows: 

•ig)  In  all  negotiated  procurements  in 
excess  of  $2,500  in  which  rates  or  prices  are 
not  lixed  by  law  or  regulation  and  in  which 
time  of  delivery  will  permit,  proposals  shall 
be  solicited  from  the  maximum  number  of 
qualilied  sources  consistent  with  the  nature 
and  requirements  of  the  supplies  or  services 
to  be  procured,  and  written  or  oral  discus- 
sions shall  be  conducted  with  all  responsible 
offerors  who  submit  proposals  within  a  com- 
petitive range,  price,  and  other  factors 
considered   *   •   *." 

In  the  usual  case  the  contracting  agency 
has  both  price  and  other  factors,  such  as 
technical  know-how.  delivery  capability,  and 
the  like,  before  it  when  it  determines  which 
Ijroposals  are  within  a  competitive  range. 
And.  there  are  situations  in  which  factors 
other  than  price  are  determinative  in  decid- 
ing whether  a  particular  proposal  is  within 
a  competitive  range.  For  example,  if  the 
product  or  delivery  offered  falls  short  of  the 
iieeds  of  the  Government  and  it  seems  Im- 
probable that  the  proposal  can  be  satisfac- 
torily upgraded,  the  price  offered  by  that 
particular    bidder    becomes    immaterial. 

Ordinarily,  of  course,  price  should  be  con- 
sidered. We"  understand  the  Army  position  as 
agreeing  with  this.  In  the  .\rmy's  report  of 
June  11.  1968.  it  is  stated  that  the  .'Vrmy  did 
not  disregard  price:  that  It  had.  prior  to  the 
r.nal  selection,  made  its  own  estimate  of  the 
probable  prices  of  all  four  proposers.  On  this 
point,  wc  do  not  believe  Congress  is  enact- 
ing 10  U.S.C.  2304(g)  contemplated  the  sub- 
stitution of  Government  estimates  for  prices 
from  competing  bidders  in  determining  those 
within  a  competitive  range. 

We  are  informed  that  there  was  a  substan- 
tial difference  in  the  .-^.rmy  cost  estimates  as 
between  General  Motors  and  Maremont.  In 
other  words,   the   Army's   decision  to  select 


General  Motors  as  a  contractor  was  made 
with  knowledge  thjt  the  course  of  action 
followed  would  probably  be  most  costly  to 
the  Ciiivernment.  While  we  belle\e  there 
would  have  been  a  sounder  basis  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  judgment  if  prices  had  been  ob- 
tained from  both  companies,  we  think  there 
is  some  suijport  for  the  Army's  position  that 
cost  to  tlie  Government  was  not  ignored  In 
the  selection  pnx-o.ss. 

Secretary  Brooks'  report  to  tis  states  the 
Army  Is  convinced  that  prices  were  solicited 
from  the  maximum  number  of  qualified 
sources  consistent  with  requirements  of  the 
Government.  We  Interpret  this  statement  to 
mean  that  the  Army  had  determined,  prior 
to  requesting  ceiling  jjrlccs  from  General 
Motors  and  Harrington  &  Richardson,  that 
Maremont  and  Cadillac  Gage  were  not  con- 
.sidered  within  a  competitive  range  .ifter 
evaluation  of  the  four  technical  proposals 
In  the  light  of  the  revised  requirements  in 
that  General  Motors  and  Harrington  Ai  Rich- 
ardson afforded  to  the  Government  a  higher 
degree  of  coi^ldence  in  their  ability  to  meet 
the  revised  requirements. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  substitute  our 
Judgment  for  that  of  the  Army  in  evaluating 
the  technical  ability  .ind  qualifications  of  the 
lour  companies  who  made  technical  pro- 
posals. However,  Amendment  No.  10  to  the 
solicitation  made  It  quite  clear  that  selec- 
tion would  be  made  on  the  basis  of  sources 
which  would  afford  to  the  Government  the 
highest  degree  of  confidence  in  their  ability 
in  meeting  or  exceeding  the  accelerated 
schedule  while  maintaining  good  quality  and 
providing  the  strongest  mobilization  base. 
and  we  think  that  bidders  were  on  notice 
throughout  the  jirocurement  process  that 
awards  would  not  be  made  primarily  on 
the  basis  of  price. 

As  stated  the  Army  determined.  :ifter 
technical  evaluations  of  all  four  proposals, 
that  General  Motors  and  Harrington  At  Rich- 
ardson were  the  most  qualified.  Since 
award  was  to  be  made  to  only  two  sources. 
Maremont  and  C;vdlllac  Gage,  having  been 
rated  lower  technically,  were.  In  effect,  de- 
termined as  not  within  a  competitive  range 
at  that  point  in  time.  Consequently,  the 
failure  of  the  Army  to  obtain  prices  from 
them  did  not  contravene  10  U.S.C.  2304ig). 
Under  the  circumstances,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve the  contracts  awarded  to  General 
Motors  and  Harrington  &  Richardson  can  be 
questioned  from  a  legal  standpoint. 


RETIREMENT  OF  LT.  COL.  WILLIAM 
R.  CORSON 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temoore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  wa.s  no  objection. 
Mr.  'WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  very 
much  disturbed  to  learn  that  the  Marine 
Corps  is  considering  the  cancellation  of 
retirement  orders  for  Lt,  Col,  William  R. 
Corson,   the   author   of   a   forthcoming 
book  on  "Vietnam  entitled  "The  Betrayal." 
According  to  information  I  have.  Col- 
onel Corson  was  scheduled  to  retire  on 
June    30.    On    February    28,    1968.    the 
Secretary  of  the  NavT  approved  Colonel 
Corson's  request  of  February   13,   1968, 
for  voluntary  retirement. 

Colonel  Corson's  book  will  be  pub- 
lished on  July  1,  1968.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  he  will  he  publishing  the  book 
as  a  civilian  since  it  v.ill  not  appear  un- 
til the  day  after  he  retires. 
Allegations  now  are  being  made  that 
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Colonel  Corson  may  have  broken  Ma- 
rine Corps  regiilattons  in  publishing  the 
book.  This  appears  to  be  the  basis  for  the 
Corps"  attempt  to  cancel  his  June  30  re- 
tirement date.  It  seems  quite  clear,  how- 
ever, that  Colonel  Corson  was  fully  aware 
not  only  of  the  military  regulations  but 
of  the  basic  law  itself  in  arranging  for 
publication  at  a  time  when  he  no  longer 
would  be  a  member  of  the  military  serv- 
ice. He  perhaps  went  further  than  he 
really  had  to  in  providing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  with  a  full  text  of  the  final 
version  of  the  book  on  June  1  for  file  pur- 
poses in  accordance  with  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

In  my  view,  Colonel  Corson  has  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  avoid  violating  either 
the  law  or  military  regulations.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  Marine  Corps,  although  de- 
nials already  have  been  made,  suggests 
that  retaliatory  action  is  being  taken 
against  him  simply  because  he  has  writ- 
ten a  book  critical  of  certain  U.S.  pol- 
icies in  Vietnam.  If  this  is  indeed  the 
case,  the  "Marine  Corps  has  made  a  very 
grave  mistake. 

This  action  is  heavyhanded  and  lui- 
worthy  of  the  Marine  Corps.  It  suggests 
that  the  corps  is  being  used  by  certain 
interests  or  individuals  of  influence 
within  the  administration  which  are  de- 
termined to  go  to  any  length  to  sup- 
press this  book  because  it  criticizes  as- 
pects of  our  Vietnam  policy. 

Unfortunately,  there  already  have 
been  too  many  atttempts  to  obscure  cir- 
cimistances  surrounding  the  war  as  the 
public  and  the  press  so  well  know. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Marine  Corps  to 
drop  this  matter  and  allow  Colonel  Cor- 
son to  retire  as  originally  scheduled  on 
July  1.  1968. 

I  might  add  that  I  only  learned  of  the 
impending  publication  of  the  book  1 
week  ago  and  obtained  a  prepublication 
copy  from  "he  publisher  on  Tuesday.  I 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  do  more 
than  scan  it.  Thus,  I  have  no  idea  what 
my  reaction  to  its  thesis  will  be.  I  will 
let  the  author's  arguments  and  man- 
ner of  presentation  decide  that. 


REAL  POVERTY  ON  INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  hearing  a  great  deal  about  tomor- 
row's demonstration  to  point  out  the 
problem  of  poverty.  We  do  not  need  any 
such  demonstration.  If  anyone  would  like 
to  see  real  poverty  that  far  exceeds  any- 
thing these  people  here  have  seen.  I 
would  invite  them  to  any  American  In- 
dian reservation  where  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  over  60  percent  and  the  an- 
nual family  income  is  only  $1,500. 

For  10  years  I  have  tried  to  attack  this 
problem  through  legislation  which  would 
provide  a  tax  incentive  to  induce  private 
industry  to  locate  on  remote  reservation 
areas.  The  Treeisury  Department  and  the 
Bureau   of   Indian   Affairs   opposed    the 


plan  because  they  were  not  certain  how 

much  it  would  cost,  so  the  plan  was 
changed  and  last  year  we  introduced  leg- 
islation which  would  serve  as  a  pilot 
project.  This  pilot  project  would  apply 
to  only  South  Dakota  and  Arizona. 

This  bill,  which  was  introduced  by 
Congressman  Udall  and  myself,  would 
provide  a  10-year  Federal  tax  exemption 
to  any  industry  wliich. would  locate  on  a 
reservation  in  Arizona  or  South  Dakota, 
providing  jobs  and  opportunity  for  the 
Indian  people. 

Now.  the  interesting  thing  is  that  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  opposing  this 
bill  and  they  are  using  the  excuse  that 
such  legislation  is  not  necessai-y  because 
they  say  they  are  contacting  industries 
and  getting  them  to  move  on  to  reserva- 
tion areas,  and,  this  is  true  to  a  certain 
extent.  They  are  getting  a  few  industries, 
employing  a  few  Indians,  and  they  have 
quite  a  staff  working  on  it,  but,  this  is  a 
mere  pittance.  The  plants  are  small  and 
few  and  far  between.  Many  of  them  are 
being  closed  down  after  6  months  or  a 
year  of  operation  because  they  find  they 
cannot  compete  because  of  transporta- 
tion costs. 

Our  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  give  an 
industry  an  opportunity  to  compete  in 
transportation  costs  because  it  would  give 
them  this  tax  break. 

Our  bill  is  H.R.  10218  and  is  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I 
hoi^e  the  Department  of  Interior  will  re- 
lent and  support  this  legislation. 


WIND  RIVER'S  HUNDREDTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY: A  RECORD  OF  ACCOM- 
PLISHMENT 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  July  3, 
1968.  marks  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  treaty  with  the  Eastern  Band  of 
Shoshone  and  Bannock  at  Fort  Bridger, 
Utah  Territory,  authorizing  the  setting 
aside  of  land  for  the  Wind  River  Indian 
Reservation  in  Wyoming.  A  centennial 
celebration  is  planned  at  Wind  River 
Agency.  Wyo.,  June  30  to  July  3,  and  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  signif- 
icance of  this  celebration,  both  to  our 
Nation  and  to  the  citizens  of  my  own 
State,  Wyoming. 

On  May  8,  I  introduced  a  House  reso- 
lution calling  on  the  President  to  pro- 
claim June  30  National  Original  Ameri- 
cans Day.  As  a  Wyomingite  I  was  pleased 
to  point  out  in  my  resolution  that— 

The  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  is 
central  to  the  rich  and  colorful  history 
of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  West,  and  the  great  westward 
migration  of  the  late  1800's. 

The  2-million-acre  Wind  River  Indian 
Reservation  is  one  of  America's  oldest 
and  largest  reservations. 

The  members  of  the  Arapahoe  and 
Shoshone  Tribes  residing  on  the  Wind 
River  Indian  Reservation  are  respected 
and  progressive  members  of  the  com- 
munity of  Wyoming  citizens. 


The  American  Indian  has  too  long  been 
the  forgotten  member  of  the  great 
American  Nation,  being  too  few  in  num- 
ber to  demonstrate  for  civil  rights,  too 
respectful  of  his  history  to  wish  to  sever 
himself  from  it,  and  too  proud  personally 
to  disintegrate  his  respected  position  as 
the  original  American  by  displays  of 
force,  venom,  and  violence,  which  widen, 
not  bridge,  the  gap  between  our  races. 

Looking  at  things  in  the  world  per- 
spective of  1968,  we  see  a  great  differ- 
ence from  1868.  Now,  we  are  able  to 
travel  in  great  jet  airliners  across  both 
oceans  and  continents  in  a  matter  of  a 
few  hours  in  journeys  which  a  himdred 
years  ago  would  have  required  months 
for  their  completion.  The  treaty  whose 
centennial  we  celebrate  made  possible 
the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  through  Wyoming,  thus  en- 
abling the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coasts 
to  be  linked  by  rail  for  the  first  time  on 
May  10,  1869. 

The  Indian  whose  name  heads  the  list 
of  treaty  signers  in  the  treaty  of  July  3, 
1868,  was  Washakie,  chief  of  the  East- 
ern Shoshones.  Born  in  Montana,  ac- 
cording to  varying  accounts  either  in 
1798  or  1804,  Chief  Washakie  early  be- 
came, through  his  prowess  and  leader- 
ship, the  chief  of  the  Eastern  Band  of 
Shoshones.  He  has  been  described  as 
light  complexioned,  tall,  powerfully  built, 
of  dignified  carriage  and  endowed  with 
great  endurance.  It  was  the  commanding 
figure  of  Chief  Washakie  which  domi- 
nated the  Oregon  Trail  northwestward 
during  the  critical  years  of  western  set- 
tlement in  the  19th  centui-y- 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  friendship  of 
Chief  Washakie  for  the  white  settlers,  it 
is  entirely  possible  that  the  settlement  of 
the  Oregon  Territory  would  have  been 
delayed  considerably.  When,  in  the  1850'k 
emigrants  in  great  numbers  passed 
through  the  Shoshone  countrj-  in  what  is 
now  the  State  of  Wyoming,  Chief 
Washakie  and  his  people  exercised  great 
forbearance.  They  followed  the  injunc- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  to  aid 
overland  travelers  in  recovering  strayed 
stock,  helped  the  emigrants  cross  dan- 
gerous fords,  and  refrained  from  all  acts 
of  reprisal  when  animals  of  the  white 
men  destroyed  the  Indian  roots  and 
hunting  groimds. 

So  friendly  and  helpful  were  Chief 
Washakie  and  his  people  that  9,000  emi- 
grants signed  a  paper  commending  the 
kind  treatment  which  they  had  received. 
Chief  Washakie  was  for  many  years  the 
valued  companion  of  white  himters  and 
trappers.  Yet,  throughout  his  life  he 
maintained  the  dignity  proper  to  a  great 
chief.  He  realized  the  importance  of  his 
position  and  was  fond  of  form  and  cere- 
money  in  his  dealings  with  the  white 
people. 

Chief  Washakie's  role  in  histoi-y  rests 
primarily  on  his  signing  of  the  treaty  ol 
July  3,  1868.  This  treaty  provided  a  per- 
manent home  for  the  Shoshones  in  the 
Wind  River  Valley,  and,  although  the 
land  was  not  immediately  occupied,  made 
it  possible  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
to  find  a  right-of-way  across  Wyoming, 
the  roof  of  North  America,  to  the  south 
of  Wind  River,  thus  spanning  the  con- 
tinent for  the  first  time  by  rail. 

Among    his    own    people    Washakie 
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owed  his  great  popularity  to  his  exploits 
on  the  warpath.  He  brooked  no  opposi- 
tion within  the  tribe  and  allowed  no  asy- 
lum to  a  horse  thief  or  a  criminal.  Before 
the  Battle  of  Bear  River  in  1863  during 
which  General  Connor  defeated  the  hos- 
tile Bannock  and  those  Shoshones  who 
refused  to  heed  Chief  Washakie's  wain- 
ing,  he  led  the  greater  portion  of  his 
tribe  to  Fort  Bridger,  Wyo..  thus  saving 
many  of  his  people  from  destruction. 

Chief  Washakie  died  in  1900,  a  devout 
member  of  t  he  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  and  a  great  friend  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. He  was  buried  with  militaiy 
honors  in  the  cemetery  at  Fort  Washakie, 
Wyoming,  where  a  monument  has  been 
erected  over  his  grave.  A  photograph  of 
him  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
shows  him  in  his  chiefly  regalia  and 
holding  a  i)eace  pipe  in  his  hand. 

Through  the  years.  Wind  River  Reser- 
vation has  progressed  significantly  in  ed- 
ucation, in  its  economy,  and  in  commu- 
nity relations.  Since  1878  two  tribes  have 
shared  the  reserv-ation ;  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment placed  the  Arapahoe  Indians 
there  with  the  reluctant  consent  of 
Chief  Washakie.  Even  today,  however, 
the  tribes  live  apart,  the  Shoshones  in 
the  western  part  at  Fort  Washakie, 
Wind  River,  and  Crowheart,  and  the 
Arapahoes  at  Ethete,  Arapahoe,  and  St. 
Stevens  in  the  eastern  part. 

The  Wind  River  is  the  third-largest 
Indian  reservation  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  total  area  of  1,887,761.99  acres. 
It  compares  equally  in  age  with  Navajo, 
the  largest,  and  is  much  older  than  Pa- 
pago,  the  second  largest,  which  was  au- 
thorized in  1917. 

In  educational  matters  the  progress  of 
Wind  River  has  been  marked.  Since  the 
closing  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
School  in  1955  the  Indian  students  at 
Wind  River  have  attended  public  schools. 
Moreover,  the  tribes  themselves  have  be- 
come active  in  educational  matters.  At 
tile  present  time  they  sponsor  two  educa- 
tional programs:  an  adult  education  pro- 
Liam  and  a  scholarship  grant  program. 
Tlie  aim  of  the  Irst  is  to  provide  aca- 
demic and  practical  instruction  which 
\v;ll  help  the  tribal  .nembers  cope  with 
today's  changing  world.  The  scholarship 
program  is  designed  to  provide  supple- 
mentaiT  assistance  to  the  various  Fed- 
eral educational  programs,  at  jimior  and 
senior  college  levels,  and  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  vocational  education  and 
school  dropouts.  Also,  the  tribes  are  cur- 
rently engaged  in  the  task  of  developing 
bookmobile  services  for  communities 
without  libraries. 

The  economic  progress  of  Wind  River 
would  make  Chief  Washakie  proud  of 
h'.s  reservation  if  he  came  back  to  see 
it  today.  Approximately  85  percent  of 
tile  homes  on  the  Wind  River  Reserva- 
tion have  electricity  and  the  same  per- 
ccntaee  have  radio  or  television.  Train- 
in::  in  trades  is  currently  offered  in 
plumbing,  electrical  work,  carpentry, 
welding,  masonry,  and  .sheet  metal  work. 
The  tribes  constructed — and  maintain — 
the  Chief  Washakie  Hot  Springs  Rec- 
reation Center  between  Fort  Washakie 
and  Ethete. 

Social  advance  at  Wind  River  is  man- 
ifested in  several  ways.  Numerous  4-H 
Clubs  have  been  organized  on  Wind  River 


Reservation  through  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Extension 
Service  and  the  tribal  business  coimcils. 
During  1965-66  a  Boy  Scout  troop  was 
organized  at  Fort  Washakie.  An  orga- 
nization known  as  the  Jimior  Mounted 
Patrol  has  been  initiated  by  the  Federal 
juvenile  officer  and  the  members  study 
law  enforcement,  citizenship,  first  aid, 
and  teamwork.  A  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program  has  been  in  operation 
since  1966  and  includes  both  in-school 
and  out-of-school  activities.  Also  active 
on  the  reservation  are  a  VISTA  program 
and  an  Upward  Bound  program.  VISTA 
provides  volunteers  for  specific  assign- 
ments to  live  and  work  with  Indians. 
Upward  Boimd.  a  precollege  program, 
seeks  to  motivate  secondary  school  stu- 
dents handicapped  by  economic,  cultural, 
and  educational  deficiencies. 

There  is  reason  to  be  optimistic  about 
the  future  of  the  Wind  River  Reser%'ation. 
During  the  last  several  years  a  great 
expansion  of  horizons  has  occurred  for 
Wind  River  Indians.  The  tribes  now  have 
a  dirt  strip  airport  with  two  rimways, 
located  2  miles  from  Fort  Washakie.  In 
a  sense,  the  present  Wind  River  Reser- 
vation is  the  lengthened  shadow  nf  the 
Chief  Washakie,  the  single  individual 
whose  example  has  affected  the  entire 
Wind  River  Indian  community.  Hence 
we  honor  in  this  centennial  not  only  the 
great  leader  whose  name  survives  in  so 
many  ways  at  the  reservation  today,  but 
also  the  living  Indians  of  Wind  River 
who  have  demonstrated  through  their 
civic  ambition  that  they  share  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

We  invite  you,  then,  to  come  to  the 
Wind  River  centennial  on  Jime  30.  and 
relive  the  days  of  Chief  Washakie  and 
the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road. You  will  come  away  with  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  faith  and  the  strength  of 
character  which  built  this  Nation  and 
which  maintains  it  today. 


MINIMUM  WAGE  FOR  VA  NURSING 
HOMES 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced two  bills  to  resolve  a  problem 
which  has  been  slowly  brewing  for  the 
jiast  lew  months,  and  which  now  ap- 
pears to  be  coming  to  a  head.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  i  Mr.  Th.-^cue  I  yester- 
day introduced  similar  bills— H.R.  17910 
and  H.R.   17911. 

Due  to  a  preliminary  interpretation 
of  the  Service  Contract  Act.  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  community  nursing 
home  program  stands  in  severe  jeopardy. 
The  interpretation,  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  holds  that  any  nursing 
home  under  contract  to  care  for  a  VA 
patient  is  subject  to  the  full  Federal 
minimum  v.-age  provisions. 

The  retroactive  application  of  this  rul- 
ing presents  hardships  on  those  nursing 
home  owners  who  have  already  served 
veterans  under   this  program,   and   the 


future  application  of  the  rule  threatens 
numerous  contract  cancellations,  as  well 
as  difficulty  in  finding  new  nursing  home 
participants. 

By  June  3,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  reported  that 
there  have  been  30  nursing  homes  in 
Oklahoma  alone  which  have  canceled 
their  contracts  with  the  VA.  I  have  also 
been  informed  that  the  scope  of  this 
problem  has  already  had  its  effects  in 
Texas,  Mississippi,  and  Colorado. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  understand  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  is  now  taking  a 
.second  look  at  the  ruling  in  question, 
and  I  would  certainly  hope  that  the  is- 
sue could  be  resolved  completely  at  that 
level.  The  Secrctai-y  of  Labor  has  the 
authority  under  section  4»b)  of  the 
Service  Contract  Act  to  make  exemp- 
tions when  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  otherwise  be  impaired.  But 
in  spite  of  this  administrative  develop- 
ment, the  nursing  home  operators  are 
most  apprehensive,  and  I  feel  it  is  im- 
portant to  show  that  the  legislative 
processes  stand  ready.  It  would  be  most 
unfortunate  that  the  Secretary'  of  Labor 
would  invoke  his  authority  to  exempt 
these  nursing  homes,  only  to  find  that 
the  VA  community  nursing  home  pro- 
gram had  already  become  a  skeleton. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  legisla- 
tion and  the  deliberations  on  it  will  dis- 
suade any  additional  owners  from  taking 
action  which  w^ould  do  irreparable  harm 
to  the  community  nursing  home  pro- 
gram, and  impress  on  all  the  need  for 
getting  this  problem  settled  quickly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  nursing  homes 
presently  pay  the  same  minimum  wage 
as  hospitals.  Tliey  take  patients  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration  program  at 
the  request  of  the  VA.  Usually  a  nursing 
home  has  no  more  than  5  percent  or 
less  of  VA  patients.  It  is  a  great  service 
to  the  veterans  of  this  countn,'.  Unless 
we  give  these  nursins  homes  relief, 
this  pending  luling  could  wreck  the  VA 
nursing  home  program.  It  is  a  wonderful 
program  and  we  must  find  an  equitable 
solution  immediately. 


SCHOLARSHIP  WINNERS  INSPIRE 
CONFIDENCE  IN  FUTURE  OF 
AMERICA 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  express  for  the  Record  my  con- 
fidence in  the  yoimc:  people  of  America. 
In  my  opinion,  they  arc  just  threat.  This 
is  evidenced  in  the  outstanding  group  I 
have  with  me  this  week.  They  are  in 
Washington  as  .scholarship  winners  from 
my  congressional  district.  They  exemplify 
America  at  her  best,  not  only  for  this 
hour,  but  for  what  we  can  anticipate 
in  the  future  by  way  of  good  citizenship 
and  leadership. 

The  Indiana  Fifth  District  scholar- 
ship trip  is  an  innovation  which  has 
proven  to  be  most  successful.  One  rea- 
son  for  its  success  is   that  it   involves 
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many  people  and  many  groups.  It  focuses 
on  one  student  from  each  high  school 
in  the  Fifth  District  of  Indiana.  This  stu- 
dent is  sponsored  by  a  local  organiza- 
tion after  selection  by  the  high  school. 
My  congressional  office  handles  the  trip 
which  is  awarded  to  each  student  as  rec- 
ognition of  their  outstanding  ability,  per- 
sonality, and  scholarship. 

Good  sovernment.  particularly  in  a 
democracy,  stems  from  active  participa- 
tion in  government.  Although  we  permit 
voting  only  after  one  becomes  21  years 
of  age.  age  is  no  barrier  to  an  expression 
of  interest  in  government.  With  this  in 
mind.  I  initiated  the  "Fifth  District 
scholarship  trip  to  Washington." 

On  Sunday.  June  16.  the  second  of 
three  groups  arrived  at  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  to  begin  a  3'j-day  intro- 
duction to  "What  goes  on  in  Washing- 
ton." Their  schedule  is  so  planned  that 
the  .students  will  have  the  opportunity 
Co  actively  learn  about  the  executive,  leg- 
islati'i».  judicial,  and  administrative 
processee  of  our  Government.  They  will 
meet  with  Representatives  and  Senators 
of  both  political  parties,  view  sessions 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  speak  with  a 
Peace  Corps  representative,  attend  a  De- 
partment of  State  foreign  policy  briefing, 
visit  the  Supreme  Court,  and  hear  the 
proceedings  of  a  congressional  hearing. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  this  will  be  a 
rare  opportunity  to  get  firsthand  an- 
swers to  questions  raised  in  their  high 
school  government  classes.  We  hope  they 
will  return  not  only  with  some  answers, 
but  with  a  continued  interest  in  these 
processes  of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  point 
to  include  the  names  of  these  specially 
selected,  capable  students  who  are  par- 
ticipating in  this  program  which  prom- 
ises to  offer  an  unusual  and  educational 
"ins'ide"  look  at  how  our  Government 
works : 

Arden  Absher.  Alexandria-Monroe 
Township  Joint  High  School,  Alexandria, 

Ind. 

Jane  Ann  Butler,  Dunkirk  High  School. 

Dunkirk.  Ind. 

Sharon  Lynn  Strain,  Bellmont  High 
School.  Decatur.  Ind. 

Debbie  Van  Briggle.  Frankton  High 
School.  Frankton.  Ind. 

Pamela  Sue  Fisher.  Lapel  High  School, 
Lapel,  Ind. 

Marilyn  Knox,  Montpelier  High  School, 
Montpelier.  Ind. 

Robert  Hingst,  Kokomo  High  School, 
Kokomo,  Ind. 

Rick  Maples.  Huntington  High  School. 
Huntington.  Ind. 

Danny  Gordon.  Lancaster  Central  High 
School,  Wells  County.  Ind. 

Pat  Schreiner,  Eastern  High  School, 
Greentown.  Ind. 

Jim  Pace.  Southern  Wells  High  School, 
Wells  County.  Ind. 

Tom  Horton,  Portland  High  School, 
Portland,  Ind.  | 


FINANCL\L  POSITION  WE  FACE 
TODAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 


a  member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  since  I  first  came  to  Congress 
m  1958.  and  have  maintained  a  particu- 
lar interest  in  the  economic  and  finan- 
cial well-being  of  our  Nation. 

A  combination  of  events  has  brought 
us  today  to  a  critically  dangerous  finan- 
cial position  and  unless  action  is  taken 
to  deal  with  this  crisis.  We  face  drastic 
consequences. 

It  is  clear  what  has  basically  thrown 
our  financial  picture  out  of  order— the 
costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  combined 
with  our  failure  to  take  significant  steps 
to  adjust  our  economic  conditions  to 
these  costs.  For  the  period  running  from 
Julv  1.  1965  to  July  1.  1968.  we  will  have 
spent  well  over  S50  billion  on  the  cost.s  of 
this  war  alone — an  additional  S26  billion 
is  budgeted  for  fiscal  1969— without 
meaningful  fiscal  adjustments  to  meet 
this  increased  burden. 

As  the  budget  now  stands  prior  to  any 
action  on  pending  matters  we  are  facing 
back-to-back  budget  deficits  of  close  to 
S25  billion  each  year  for  fiscal  1968  and 
fiscal  1969. 

The  gross  national  product  grew  by  a 
record  S20  billion  from  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1967  to  the  first  quarter  of  1968— 
a  10-percent  annual  rate  of  growth. 

We  are  experiencing  significant  infla- 
tion today  with  prices  rising  at  a  rate  of 
some  4  percent  a  year. 

We  are  in  an  extremely  difBcult 
balance-of-payments  situation  which 
threatens  to  get  far  worse  as  increased 
prices  reduce  our  trade  surplus. 

The  cost  of  credit  is  sky  high  with  in- 
terest rates  in  some  cases  reaching  the 
highest  in  a  century. 

The  strength  of  the  dollar  is  being 
questioned  all  over  the  world  with  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  dollar  exuressing 
itself  in  the  buying  of  gold  by  foreigners 
and  with  potential  danger  of  further 
heavy  attacks  on  our  diminished  gold 
reserves. 

Under  these  circumstances,  corrective 
action  is  not  just  important — it  is  abso- 
lutely vital. 

The  question  of  nutting  onr  financial 
house  in  order  has  been  a  matier  of  con- 
cern for  rome  time  now.  The  administra- 
tion, however,  was  quite  .-^low.  I  believe 
in  facing  up  to  the  fact  that  we  could 
not  maintain  a  pol'cy  of  gv.ns  and  butter, 
and  for  an  extended  period  of  time  in- 
sisted on  conducting  business  at  home  as 
usual  almost  disregarding  the  etTect  of 
the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  in  expendi- 
tures beng  made  in  Vietnam. 

This  !:ind  of  attitude  carried  over  to 
the  general  public  and  even  today.  I  be- 
lieve, a  great  mamber  of  our  ciii^ens  are 
just  not  aware  of  how  really  dangerous 
our  financial  situation  's.  One  reason  for 
this  -s  because  a  good  deal  of  the  danger 
involvod  cannot  be  felt  or  setn  yet — it 
resembles  that  part,  of  an  iceberg  which 
rests  under  the  ocean's  surface  not  vis- 
ible to  the  naked  eye  but  massive  and 
extremely  powerful. 

Most  people's  lives  have  not  suffered 
that  much  to  date. 

Although  inflation  has  caused  in- 
creased prices,  we  have  had  a  low  unem- 
!>loyment  v^ite  and  the  average  individual 
has  experienced  in  general  stable  or  im- 
proved conditions  in  his  daily  life. 

This  cannot,  however,  be  allowed  to 
belie  the  truth  of  the  matter— the  fact 


that  we-  stand  dangerously  close  to  a  fiscal 
brcaicdo'\n — on  the  nal  onai  and  on  tlie 
world  sc-iu — the  results  of  which  would 
be  sevei'ciy  felt  by  cver.\one  across  the 
board. 

L.t  me  give  some  examples  of  wnere. 
in  my  belief,  spending  cuts  can  and 
should  be  made.  These  cuts  would,  in 
eif.ct.  conitit'Jte  v.n  ordering  of  our 
priorit  es  during  tins  time  of  emergency, 
sometanig  wh;ch  is  greatly  needed. 

Before  going  into  ihfse  cuts,  however. 
I  would  like  to  talk  for  just  a  moment 
about  the  general  ciuestion  of  ordering 
OU''  p  lenities  and  conti oiling  our  expend- 
;tu;es.  The  Koase-Senate  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  after  examining  tlic^ 
proposed  fi.scal  1969  budget  stated  luiani- 
mously  that. 

An  iirr;;;it  nc:'d  exi.t?  ioT  cracerted  co;.- 
^refslon  :'.  ar.d  executive  drpartment  action 
to  tighten  control  of  Government  expendi- 
tures and  Increaied  e?oi;oniy  and  efficiency  m 
spending  h.tsed  on  an  ob'ectlve  comparison 
of  goals,  alternatives,  benetlts  and  casts.  .As- 
sessment of  priorities  among  public  expendi- 
tures remain.?  an  urgent  task  for  tlie  admin- 
istr.^tlon  and  tiie  Congress. 

It  is  the  job  of  the  Appropriation.s 
Committee  on  which  I  sit  to  examine  cacii 
year  the  budget  requests  of  the  President 
and  in  so  doing  it  is  only  natural  that  we 
continually  carry  out  a  review  of  what 
has  been  going  on  in  the  past  concernini; 
the  money  we  have  already  given  fo: 
ihe.se  var:ous  programs. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  assist  the 
House  in  achieving  the  most  economical 
expenditures  of  Federal  money  that  v.e 
can  achieve' — this  docs  not  mean  at  ran- 
d:.m  reductions  or  cuts — it  means  usint 
our  funds  to  their  best  possible  manner. 
Despite  our  substantial  efforts  in  over- 
seeing the  programs  of  the  Government. 
Coneress  is  just  not  presently  equippea 
to  do  the  job  that  should  be  done  in  thi.^ 
vital  area  of  legi-slative  oversight. 

This  is  why  earlier  this  year  I  joined 
with  a  substantial  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  a  resolution  to 
creat?  a  joint  select  committee  on  Gov- 
o:-nment  program  analysis  and  evalua- 
tion. 

The  resolution  calls  for  a  thorough 
.--tudy  to  be  made  immediately  by  a  joint 
select  committee  of  Congress  to  deter- 
mine the  best  methods  through  which 
Congress  can  provide  itself  with  the 
m:ans  of  objectivitv  and  scientifically 
evaluating  Federal  programs  and  activ- 
ities. 

It  is  critical  that  Congress  begin  actior. 
immediately  to  deal  with  this  problem  mI' 
modernizing  and  expanding  its  own 
governmental  techniques. 

Getting  back  to  cuts  in  Government 
spending  one  example  of  potential  sav- 
inss  is  in  our  public  works  program.  In 
this  time  of  economic  trouble,  there  are 
many  public  works  programs  that  can 
be  deferred  until  such  time  as  the  econ- 
omy unurnves.  We  are  talking  h-:;. 
futtherroore,  of  amounts  in  the  billions, 
not  millions.  But  we  are  also  talking 
about  programs  which  have  heavy  po- 
litical backing  because  of  the  local  in- 
terest involved  in  each  one  of  them. 
This  .situation  reqtiires  a  true  apprecia- 
tion by  the  public  and  by  Government 
officials  of  the  crisis  we  face  and  of  fhe 
need  to  think  first  and  foremost  in  terms 
of  the  national  interest. 
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Tlie  space  program  is  another  area 
where  substantial  reductions  and  post- 
ponements should  be  made.  We  have 
been  spending  over  $5  billion  each  year 
m  this  program;  and.  considering  the 
priority  of  today's  needs,  we  simply  can- 
not afford  this.  Substantial  reductions 
can  and  should  be  made  below  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  recommendations  for  fiscal 
1969. 

A  third  area  where  substantial  savings 
can  be  made  and  which  would  signifi- 
cantly help  our  balance  of  payments  Is 
the  reduction  of  the  ntmiber  of  troops 
that  we  have  stationed  in  Europe.  I  am 
not  talking  about  completely  withdraw- 
ing om-  presence  in  Europe,  but  six  divi- 
sions— 300,000  or  400.000  Americans, 
counting  dependents — is  certainly  more 
than  we  need  in  Europe  today.  We  could 
save  substantial  stuns  by  withdrawing 
three  or  four  divisions. 

We  have  a  defense  budget  of  $80  bil- 
lion. That  is  S80  billion  out  of  a  total 
Government  program  of  some  $185  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1969.  Now.  we  all  know 
that  in  an  S80  billion  budget,  you  are 
certainly  going  to  have  some  room  for 
cuts — that  there  are  certainly  some  ex- 
cesses and  extras  which  could  be  cur- 
tailed. But  if  you  even  talk  about  cutting 
the  defense  budget,  you  are  just  about 
licensed  of  being  a  traitor  to  your  coim- 
ivy. 

Well.  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  have  this 
defen-e  budget  treated  as  a  sacred  cow. 
I  think  v.-e  can  find  substantial  amounts 
which  can  'oe  saved  in  this  area  \rithout 
in  any  way  injuring  or  endangering  the 
.-ecurity  of  this  Nation  and  I  hope  that 
.iction  will  be  taken  to  achieve  this. 

Research  and  development  is  another 
.irea.  Some  S17  billion  is  projected  for 
research  projects  .sponsored  by  both 
civilian  agencies  and  the  military.  Sub- 
stantial reductions  and  postponements 
can  be  made  iiere. 

Then,  there  is  the  SST  airplane  pro- 
rrram  for  de\eloping  a  supersomc 
plane — we  cannot  afford  this  program 
today  and  it  should  be  postponed. 

Our  agriculture  programs  are  still 
.mother  area.  It  is  absurd  that  we  have 
individual  farmers  and  farms  in  this 
country-  receiung  Government  subsidies 
m  the  millions  of  dollars  each.  There  is 
lUSt  no  excuse  or  justification  for  this. 
Foreign  aid  is  yet  another  area  where 
reductions  will  have  to  come  during  this 
time  of  financial  crisis  and  dom5stic 
need. 

These  arc  some  areas  where  reduc- 
tions can  be  made.  Such  cutbacks  are 
"oing  to  cause  problems:  they  are  going 
to  cause  difficulties  and  they  are  going 
to  require  sacrifice. 

The  point  is.  however,  that  if  we  do  not 
face  the  realities  of  the  problems  which 
exist  today,  the  adverse  consequences 
which  we  as  a  nation  stand  to  sutTer  in 
the  future  will  far  outweigh  any  diffi- 
culties which  may  arise  from  taking 
action  now. 

But  expenditure  reductions  by  them- 
selves will  not  do  the  job.  We  need,  and 
our  economy  needs  a  tax  increase — it 
needs  it  from  the  standpoint  of  con- 
trolling inflation  and  it  needs  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  reducing  the  Federal 
deficit. 


Now,  nobody  likes  a  tax  increase:  no- 
body likes  to  pay  more  taxes.  But  it  is 
encumbent  upon  all  of  tis  to  realize  that 
at  certain  times  such  action  is  absolutely 
necessary  and  is  to  the  benefit  of  all  of 
us  in  the  long  run. 

Now  is  such  a  time — this  Nation  must 
have  a  tax  increiise. 

The  fi.scal  crisis  that  we  are  presently 
experiencing  is  matched  in  intensity  and 
in  demand  for  action  by  another  crisis 
in  this  country — a  domestic  crisis.  We 
have  a  number  of  critical  domestic  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation  today — problems 
which  require  the  concerted  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Government,  local  govern- 
ments, and  private  enterprise. 

This  situation  requires  us  to  minimize 
our  reductions  in  the  important  ongoing 
.social  programs  presently  being  carried 
out  by  this  Government.  We  have  many 
excellent  programs. 

We  must  continue  these  programs,  we 
must  meet  the  challenges  of  poverty  and 
starvation,  of  the  need  for  urban  revital- 
ization.  of  the  need  to  improve  our  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  our  health  fa- 
cilities, of  the  need  to  sec  every  able- 
bodied  man  in  this  country  employable 
and  employed. 

These  two  critical  situations — our  fi- 
nancial disorder  and  our  domestic  dis- 
order— must  both  be  dealt  with 

We  cannot,  as  a  nation,  afford  to 
isnore  eitlier  of  them  at  this  pivotal  time. 
The  economic  and  the  social  health 
and  well-being  of  this  country  requires 
and  demands  an  immediate  enactment  of 
the  tax  increase — expenditure  cuts  and 
a  continuation  of  our  important  .social 
programs. 

These  are  not  easy  times — they  arc 
very  difficult  times  requiring  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  all  of  us.  We.  as  a  nation, 
have  always  risen  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  our  times.  I  am  confident,  I  am  sure 
we  will  do  so  again. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  four  editorials  from  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Washington  Post, 
the  .Sprinefleld  Daily  News,  and  the 
North  Adams  Transcript  urging  the  en- 
actment of  a  tax  bill.  Tliese  are  just  ex- 
amples of  the  many  editorials  which 
have  appeared  across  the  Nation  calling 
for  the  passage  of  a  tax  bill. 
The  editorials  follow: 

IFYom  the  New  York  Times] 
The  Cost  of  Taxes 
President  Johnson's  announcement  that  he 
is  prepared  to  accept  $6  billion  in  spending 
reductions  for  fiscal  1969  removes  the  last 
roadblock  in  the  way  of  speedy  passage  of 
his  tax  surcharge  proposal. 

Since  action  on  taxes  is  essential,  domes- 
tically as  \'-ell  as  internationally,  the  Presi- 
dent lias  had  no  choice  but  to  give  in  to 
Congress  and  go  along  with  the  -$6  billion 
reduction  it  wanted  rather  than  the  S4  bil- 
lion he  preferred.  The  long  deadlock  on  fiscal 
policy  has  already  produced  inflation  at  home 
and  cut  deeply  into  the  trade  surplus  that 
the  nation  has  enjoyed  in  transactions 
abroad.  Mr.  Johnson  has  recognized  that  he 
could  not  risk  further  harm  to  the  dollar 
or  a  fresh  speeding  up  of  the  inflationary 
.'ipiral  by  liolding  out  against  an  extra  $2 
billion  in  spending  reductions. 

Thus  fiscal  policy  is  at  long  last  coming 
to  the  rescue.  It  is  coming  very  late  in  the 
day  and  Its  composition  may  be  questionable, 
but  clearly  it  is  better  than  a  continuation 


of  the  frustrating  paralysis  that  has  hereto- 
fore prevented  any  positive  action  at  all 

Paralysis  could  have  been  avoided  If  the 
Administration  and  CongreES  had  not  been 
.so  Intent  on  blaming  each  other  for  the  loss 
of  control  over  policy.  In  capitulating,  Mr 
Johnson  noted  that  he  had  been  seeking  a 
tax  Increase  for  the  past  two  years.  Yet  dur- 
ing these  same  two  years  Federal  spending 
for  both  civilian  and  military  programs  was 
soaring,  serving  to  fuel  the  inflation  that  Is 
now  so  apparent.  The  President  could  have 
obtained  earlier  approval  of  a  tax  Increase 
by  simply  holding  down  spending,  which 
would  have  been  easier  to  accomplish  last 
year  or  the  year  before  than  it  is  now. 

It  will  be  far  from  easy,  m  fact,  to  cm  $6 
billion  out  of  the  budget  for  the  coming 
liscal  year  without  harm  to  needed  social 
services.  Of  the  S186  billion  estimated  to  be 
spent  starting  in  July,  close  to  $160  billion  is 
in  defense  and  mandatory  civilian  programs. 
Tliat  leaves  less  than  $40  billion  in  discre- 
tionary programs,  many  of  them  devoted  to 
vital  efforts  in  education,  health  and  the  war 
on  poverty. 

If  the  nation  Is  to  avoid  serious  social  un- 
rest, it  cannot  cut  back  on  spending  in  these 
areas.  Instead,  it  will  have  to  recognize  that, 
with  the  slums  festering  and  the  Vietnam 
war  still  raging,  reductions  must  come  solely 
from  other  areas  The  non-Vietnam  defense 
inidget,  which  is  close  to  S50  billion,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  sacrosanct  Neither  can  spend- 
ing on  highways,  rivers  and  harbors,  the 
space  race,  the  supersonic  transport  plane  or 
many  other  programs  currently  favored  by 
the  Administration  and  by  Congress 

The  .Administration  has.  in  fact,  done  some 
trimming  on  its  space  outlays,  but  it  surely 
should  be  able  to  make  additional  cuts  in  a 
space  budget  that  is  still  estimated  at  $4.4 
billion.  Similarly,  the  $351  million  allotted  to 
the  development  of  the  supersonic  transport 
can  be  postponed,  while  the  S4  4  billion  slated 
for  highways — an  increase  over  this  year's 
total — can  certainly  be  substantially  reduced. 
There  are  other  programs — notably  in  agri- 
culture and  in  the  Government  Itself — that 
can  safely  be  pared  without  harm  to  the 
welfare  or  strength  of  the  economy. 

It  would  have  been  wjser.  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic stability  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the 
poor,  to  have  lield  the  reductions  to  $4  bil- 
lion as  the  price  of  tax  action.  But  now  that 
the  President  has  agreed  that  a  tax  increase 
was  needed  even  at  the  price  of  S6  billion,  he 
and  Congress  must  demonstrate  the  will  to 
see  to  it  that  the  poor  are  not  made  to  pay 
that  price. 

jProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  May  11. 
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The   Tax   Bill   Advances 

Tlie  10  per  cent  surtax  passed  an  important 
hurdle  w-hen  the  House-Senate  conference 
reported  out  a  bill.  Its  most  controversial 
provision,  that  the  President  must  reduce 
Government  spending  in  fiscal  1969  by  S6 
billion,  win  doubtless  draw  fire  from  Con- 
gressmen who  are  fearful  of  Impairing  pro- 
grams to  assist  the  urban  poor.  But  much 
of  the  danger  can  be  averted  through  skUlful 
budget  trimming  by  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion and  its  successor.  If  that  point  is  borne 
clearlv  in  mind,  little  time  should  be  lost 
in  a  fight  over  spending  cuts  that  may  later 
be  restored. 

What  matters  now  is  that  the  surtax  be 
passed. 

To  the  extent  that  the  budget  reductions 
are  actually  effected,  the  exercise  may  in  the 
end  prove  salutary.  Federal  expenditures  have 
been  out  of  control  in  recent  years,  .ind  the 
more  rapid  growth  of  non-military  programs 
cuts  the  ground  from  under  those  who  would 
pin  all  the  blame  on  the  Vietnam  war.  With 
a  mandate  to  trim  expenditures,  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  wlU  be  compelled  to 
reconsider  program  priorities,  cutting  back 
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those  which  seek  to  achieve  less  urgent  ob- 
jectives and  chose  which  are  ineffectual,  ir- 
respective of  the  objective.  With  a  serious 
reshuffling  of  priorities,  it  should  be  possible 
to  protect  programs  that  assist  the  poor.  Con- 
gress might  not  nice  the  President*  decisions, 
but  under  the  mandate  to  cut  the  budget  by 
a  specified  sum,  he  will  have  what  amounts 
to  line  veto  power  over  budget  cuts  that 
they  may  seek  to  restore.  If  such  power  were 
used  wisely,  it  could  enhance  efficiency  in 
Government  spending. 

The  tax  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  was 
accurately  described  as  an  'Easter  Basket" 
of  special  interest  legislation.  Happily,  the 
conference  saved  the  Senate  from  its  folly. 
The  rejection  of  import  quotas  on  man-made 
textiles  was  a  stunning  defeat  for  the  pro- 
tectionists. The  enactment  of  another  textile 
quota  would  doom  the  efforts  to  obtain  an 
agreement  under  which  other  countries 
would  accelerate  their  Kennedy  Round  tariff 
reductions.  The  conference  is  also  to  be  com- 
mended for  delaying  the  freeze  on  the  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  pro- 
gram, upholding  the  Treasury's  decision  to 
tax  the  advertising  revenues  of  non-profit 
organizations  and  partially  lifting  the  tax 
exempUon  on  the  industrial  revenue  bonds 
tliat  are-ksued  by  local  governments  on  be- 
half of  private  enterprise. 

None  of  the  extravagant  claims  made  on 
behalf  of  the  surtax  are  likely  to  be  realized. 
Interest  rates  .ire  not  likelv  to  decline  in  the 
linmedi:ite  future  and  the  course  of  infla- 
tion will  not  be  significantly  altered.  But 
the  passage  of  a  tax  increase  will  place  Fed- 
eral finances  on  a  more  orderly  basis  by  mak- 
ing the  public  fully  aware  of  the  costs  of 
Government  services,  a  goal  that  should  be 
achieved  with  a  minimum  of  delay. 

I  From  the  Springfield  (Mass  »  Dally  News, 

May  8.  19681 

Progress  Tow.\rd  \  T.\x  Bill 

The  executive-legislative  impasse  that  has 
surrounded  the  Johnson  admini.stratlon's 
long-needed  tax  surcharge  may  have  been  re- 
solved with  the  proposal's  endorsement  by 
Chairman  Wilbur  D.  Mills'  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

The  committees  17  to  6  vote  in  favor  of 
raising  rax  revenues  by  SIO  billion  next  year 
presumably  came  as  the  result  of  its  desire 
to  get  back  into  the  act.  Both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  in  recent  months  have  passed  tax 
bills  in  their  own,  bills  that  differ  from  the 
administration's  proposed  program  in  the 
means  by  which  revenues  'A-ould  be  raised  as 
well  as  in  the  extent  of  administration 
budget  cutting  demanded  in  the  legislation. 

But  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee's 
affirmative  vote  on  what  is  basiK^Uy  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  proposal  by  no  means  en- 
sures quick  passage  In  fact,  lieightened  con- 
troversy is  likely  before  a  tax  is  enacted. 

Crucial  to  the  Mills'  committee's  proposal 
is  the  stipulation  that  in  addition  to  an 
Immediate  34  billon  budget  cut.  present  and 
future  approprations  of  818  billion  must  be 
cut  from  the  administrations  budget  In  fol- 
lowing years. 

The  responsibility  of  wielding  the  economy 
ax  is  never  an  easy  one  to  assume,  especially 
In  an  election  year.  But  the  need  for  in- 
creased tax  revenues  as  well  as  decreased 
spending  is  clear  if  the  balance  of  payments 
deficit  IS  to  be  reduced  while  vital  foreign 
and  domestic  programs  are  continued. 

Thougii  President  Jolinson  must  have  been 
reluctant  to  accept  budget  cuts  of  such  di- 
mension, the  responsibility  for  passage  of  a 
tax  bill  now.  Ironically,  falls  on  his  shoulders. 
Just  as  it  ;s  the  requirement  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  originate  all  tax  legisla- 
tion, so  is  it  the  resjxjnsibility  of  the  execu- 
tive to  suggest  the  areas  in  which  spending 
can  best  be  cut. 

The  best  way  to  curb  the  outflow  of  funds, 
of  course,  would  be  to  continue  the  pursuit 
of  a  negotiated  end  to  the  Vietnam  war  tintil 
a  settlement  is  achieved.  But  until  that  hap- 


pens, low  priority  government  programs  will 
have  to  suffer. 

One  thing  is  certain:  Executive  procrasti- 
nation in  suggesting  fiscal  cuts  will  be  Just 
as  disastrous  as  continued  procrastination  by 
Congress  In  enacting  this  necessary  .legisla- 
tion. 

;Prom  the  North  Adams  (Mass.)  Trajiscript. 

Apr.  22,   19681 

Time  To  Cut  Out  the  Candy 

Now  that  Congress  is  back  from  it.s  Easter 
recess,  perhaps  it  will  finally  take  steps  to 
cool  off  an  overheated  economy  which  Is 
reflected  in  ever-mounting  inflation  and  in- 
creasing tightness  of  money. 

Although  the  Johnson  .Administration 
must  share  some  of  the  blame  lor  the  present 
dangerous  situation — it  was  extremely  late 
in  proposing  a  tax  increase,  has  never  been 
really  convincing  alxjut  its  intentions  to  re- 
duce federal  spending,  and  has  until  recently 
failed  to  put  any  real  pressure  on  Congress  to 
.ict — only  Congre.'is  can  now  do  what  has  to 
be  done. 

That  the  time  for  action  is  overdue  was 
indicated  last  week  by  several  developments. 
.V  .startling  gain  in  the  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct 'A'as  reported- — 40  per  cent  of  which  was 
attributable  to  price  inflation.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  tried  to  stick  another  finger 
111  the  dike  by  again  increasing  its  discount 
rate  to  o't  per  cent.  And  Arthur  M.  Okun, 
ihairman  of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nnmic  -Advisors  likened  the  nation  to  a  fat 
wom  ui  munching  candy. 

■'Nobody  can  promise  her  a  lovely  figure 
overnight  ;f  siie  stops  nibbling."  Mr.  Okun 
said.  "Nobody  can  legitimately  warn  her  that 
one  more  piece  would  do  incalculable  dam- 
age. .And  foregoing  the  candy  means  sacri- 
ficing a  lot  of  fun  in  the  short  run.  But  the 
more  she  Indulges,  the  more  serious  the  risks 
become.  The  time  to  stop  our  economic  In- 
dulgence IS  now." 

Federal  Reserve  Chairman  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin  Jr.  gave  a  blunter  descrip- 
tion of  the  booming  economy:  "The  nation 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  worst  financial  crisis 
since  1931." 

Both  men  again  pleaded  for  responsible 
action  by  Congress  in  the  form  of  higher 
taxes  and  reduced  government  spending. 

It  may  be  hard  to  accept  such  warnings  in 
the  midst  of  an  imprecedented  boom.  And 
Congress  has  always  been  particularly  allergic 
lO  higher  taxes  in  an  election  year. 

But  it  is  becoming  clear  that  the  present 
boom  Is  the  type  which  has  in  past  years 
ended  in  a  bust.  The  arguments  for  cooling 
down  the  economy  throtigh  fiscal  policies 
which  have  been  found  in  the  past  to  be  ef- 
fective   are    becoming    overwhelming. 

To  its  credit,  the  Administration  has  done 
about  all  It  can  do  without  congressional 
action  by  utilizing  monetary  controls.  Most 
important  of  these  is  increasing  the  cost 
of  borrowing,  which  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
done  three  times  in  the  past  year.  The  trotible 
with  this  approach,  while  it  does  serve  to 
check  the  overheated  boom,  is  that,  if  car- 
ried to  the  extreme.  It  can  throttle  real 
growth  and  create  large-scale  unemployment. 
Even  now  the  increase  in  interest  costs  will 
inevitably  bring  a  slowdown  in  home  build- 
ind  and  will  cause  business  to  think  twice 
before  It  embarks  on  even  needed  growth 
and  development. 

So  It  becomes  clear  that  the  really  effective 
weapon  In  the  battle  to  maintain  the  value 
of  the  dollar,  fight  inflation,  and  retain  the 
confidence  in  the  financial  world  in  the  U.S. 
dollar.  Is  a  combination  of  higher  taxes  and 
lower  government  spending.  It  already  is 
clear  that  hopes  for  the  latter  have  been 
pretty  well  dissipated — although  efforts  to 
redtice  federal  expenditures  must  continue. 
Military  si>endlng  shot  up  again  in  the  first 
quarter,  creating  new  inflationary  pressures — 
and  the  obvious  needs  of  our  crisis-ridden 
cities  precludes  much  hope  that  spending 
ctus  of  any  real  significance  can  be  achieved 


in  the  near  future.  This  leaves  higher  taxes 
as  the  single  most  important  weapon  in  the 
effort   to   avoid   economic   catastrophe. 

Congress  and  the  Administration  have  been 
wrangling  about  this  step  long  enougn.  A« 
we  said,  the  Administration  until  recently 
did  not  seem  to  have  Its  heart  In  uemancis 
for  a  tax  b^iost.  but  It  has  recently  become 
frightened  of  what  is  happening  and  liip 
question  now  i.s  whether  the  10  per  cent  .sir- 
charge  it  lias  proposed  will  be  enough. 

The  country  cannot  afford  to  wait  any 
longer.  Action  by  Congress  is  long  overdue. 
It  Is  time  to  take  the  candy  box  away  from 
a  dangerously  overweight  nation. 


IMPORTS  .^ND  THE  NATIONAL 
SECURITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SaylorI 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
American  lives  are  being  sacrificed  in 
combat,  it  is  unthinkable  to  permit  de- 
bilitation of  our  mobilization  base. 

When  unbalance  of  payments  threat- 
ens the  Nation's  monetary  structure,  it 
is  folly  to  encourage  an  increase  in  the 
outflow  of  dollars. 

When  the  administration  insists  upon 
an  oversized  budget  for  relief  of  the  un- 
employed, it  is  ridiculous  to  adopt  poli- 
cies that  destroy  jobs  in  the  United 
States. 

Either  we  are  or  we  are  not. 

If  we  are  fighting  in  Vietnam  to  pro- 
tect nations  from  falling  like  domlnoe.< 
to  Communist  intrigue  and  encroach- 
ment, then  we  must  concede  that  com- 
munism is  a  mortal  enemy  and  that  th-: 
United  States  must  remain  at  maximuiii 
strength  militarily  for  as  long  as  t he- 
Red  menace  threatens  world  tranquillity 

If  it  is  necessaiy  to  apply  a  doublc 
standard  to  gold  and  at  the  same  time 
attempt  to  Impede  the  free  movement  o: 
our  citizens  in  order  to  retain  enough  ■  i 
a  stake  in  our  larder  to  prevent  inso!',  - 
ency.  th^n  we  must  not  foster  unneces- 
sary exportation  of  legal  tender  alread:. 
suffering  from  overexposure  abroad. 

If  there  is  a  lack  of  employment  op- 
portunity in  this  countiy,  then  we  muse 
project  a  remedy  as  a  first  order  of 
business. 

Today  it  is  the  distressing  responsi- 
bility of  Congress  to  challenge  an  at- 
tempt to  undo  whatever  progress  we 
might  have  hoped  is  being  made  toward 
securing  the  national  defense,  checkins 
the  decline  in  gold  supply,  and  improvir. : 
the  lot  of  our  people.  You  have  seen  thc- 
Interior  Department  plan  to  encourage 
increase  of  foreign  oil  into  this  country. 
It  is  an  incredible  and  defiant  proposal 
in  light  of  the  many  problems  that  face 
the  Nation.  Who  indeed  would  believe 
that  it  has  come  from  the  same  admin- 
istration that  even  now  asks  for  accept- 
ance of  a  series  of  programs  with  whicii 
this  scheme  is  in  direct  conflict? 

For  years  the  domestic  coal  and  oil 
industries  have  been  subjected  to  the 
unfair  competition  of  a  surging  sea  ol 
foreign  oil  entering  America's  fuel  mar- 
kets. Railroads,  which  depend  upon  a 
going  coal  business  for  a  large  propor- 
tion of  total  freight  revenue,  have  suf- 
fered in  kind.  Suppliers  and  equipment 
manufacturers  serving  the  coal  and  oil 
industries  have  been  similarly  victimized 
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by  the  excessive  shipments  from  the 
shiekdoms  of  Africa  and  the  dictator- 
ships of  South  America.  While  autarchs 
and  tyrants  were  made  rich,  American 
people  were  kept  poor. 

Despite  conditions  in  mining  regions 
during  the  decade  and  more  following 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  oil  imports 
climbed  incessantly.  Nor  lias  there  been 
any  abatement  in  recent  years  despite 
the  new  hostilities  in  which  American 
servicemen  were  to  become  involved. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  concern  for 
domestic  industry  and  labor  among  tho.se 
who  seek  to  satisfy  the  greedy  demands 
of  international  shippers,  one  might  as- 
i,ume  that  even  the  mcst  fervent  sup- 
poi'ter  of  free  trade  would  recognize  the 
danger  that  lies  in  I'eliance  upon  foreign 
jources  for  materials  and  supplies  vital 
to  national  defense.  If  Russian  ship- 
ments of  war  supplies  to  North  Vietnam 
are  not  sufficient  notice  of  Soviet  inten- 
tii'Hs  with  iTspect  to  the  United  States, 
.■^uiely  the  photograph  of  a  U.S.S.R.  war- 
plane  buzzing  an  American  ship  ought 
to  cause  some  alarm  among  the  most 
credulous  of  our  people. 

We  cannot  afford  to  take  a  chance  on 
fiiel  that  is  .^hipped  oi'er  ocean  lines  that 
could  easily  be  closed  by  modern  aircraft, 
.s'iibmannes.  and  rockets.  We  cannot  af- 
ioid  to  stunt  the  growtli  of  American  in- 
dusti'ies  that  would  have  to  produce  and 
carry  energy  for  an  all-out  war  effoi't. 
Wf  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  ac- 
cede to  another  boost  in  oil  imports. 

The  potential  of  the  plan  is  frighten- 
::.j.  The  I'eason  for  it  is  fallacious. 

.-\ccordin°  to  its  ov.'n  admission,  the 
Ir;terior  Department  would  step  up  oil 
imports  to  promote  production  of  low- 
.-ulfur  oil  that  would  meet  requirements 
ct  new  and  proposed  Federal  and  State 
an  pollution  reGulation.s.  Though  the  ef- 
fects on  human  health  of  pollutants  from 
:hi?  burning  of  coal  and  oil  have  not  yet 
been  determined,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment is  apparently  succumbing  to  un- 
documented alarms  lirst  sounded  in  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  echoed  lecklessly  by  bu- 
reaucrats of  lower  rank  in  a  number  of 
State   and   local   governments. 

To  States  and  communities  which  have 
adopted  unrealistic  air  pollution  legula- 
tions  and  have  come  to  the  realization 
'hat  technology  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  reduce  contamination  from  available 
fuels  to  the  extent  desired.  I  suggest  that 
those  regulations  be  amended  as  re- 
QUiied.  In  no  case  should  Federal  Gov- 
emnient  betray  its  own  citizenry  by  sub- 
ordinating the  general  welfare  to  the 
convenience  of  selected  segments  of  the 
populace. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  in  adamant 
rejection  of  the  plan  for  more  foreign 
oil.  for  how  can  we  possibly  permit  the 
national  security  to  be  compromised  and 
jeopardized?  How  can  we  allow  further 
"•'.eakening  of  the  dollar?  How.  when 
there  is  poverty  at  home,  can  we  give 
preference  to  foreign  commodities?  How, 
m  fact,  do  you  tell  a  teacher  who  has 
been  saving  for  a  trip  abroad  that  people 
mu,st  stay  home  so  that  more  dollars  may 
be  paid  out  to  potentates  who  will  share 
in  the  profits  that  come  at  the  expense 
of  American  industrj'  and  labor? 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
I  would  like  to  include  a  letter  which  I 


directed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
on  May  10,  1968: 

May  10,  1968. 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Since  you  are  familiar 
with  the  sharp  Increases  in  imports  of  resid- 
ual oil  into  District  1,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  cite  statistics. 

What  it  amounts  to  is  that  the  oil  import 
control  program  seems  to  be  yetting  com- 
pletely out  of  hand  and  needs  a  complete 
reevaluation.  It  is  certainly  not  achieving  the 
purposes  intended. 

Tliat  foreign  fuel  is  cutting  more  sharply 
Into  domestic  markets  at  the  expense  of  our 
own  suppliers,  should  be  of  general  concern, 
particularly  m  view  of  our  discouraging  bal- 
•mce-of-payments  position  Equally  disturb- 
ing is  the  ever-increasing  dependence  upon 
-sources  of  energy  that  may  very  well  not  be 
available  in  an  emergency.  Under  prevailing 
conditions.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  afford 
to  Ignore  this  danger. 

Please  give  these  factors  your  close  con- 
.slderation  Perhaps  It  would  be  advisable  to 
arrange  for  a  discussion  of  the  subject  with 
responsible  officials  in  your  Department  and 
other  intere.=ted  parties  who  can  help  decide 
whether  the  jjroblem  is  as  threatening  as  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  My  office  is  open  to 
such  a  mcetiiift.  which  at  the  moment  .vould 
seem  urgently  needed  to  determine  just  l.ow 
•lie  national  interest  is  affected 

With  every  good  wisli. 
Sincerely, 

John  P,  Saylob, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Wednesday,  I  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  presented  testi- 
mony which  I  would  like  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Testimony  of  Representative  John  P.  Say- 

i.oR,  Before  the  Hoi'se  Ways  and  Means 

Committee.   Jcne   12,   1968 

.^s  representative  of  a  district  with  a  vari- 
ety of  mining,  manufacturing,  and  process- 
ing industries.  I  could  confine  this  appeal 
exclusively  to  the  problems  of  my  constitu- 
ency. 

I  could  recite  chapter  and  verse  of  the 
lost  job  opportunities,  in  and  around  Johns- 
town and  Western  Pennsylvania.  Alone,  in- 
cident to  the  unrestrained  heaping  of  foreign 
steel  on  American  markets. 

I  could  repeat  the  statistics  that  I  have 
time  and  again  presented  to  Congress  in  il- 
lustration of  the  perennial  harm  suffered  by 
Pennsylvania's  coal  and  railroad  industries 
as  a  consequence  of  the  relentless  waves  of 
foreign  oil  inundating  the  East  Coast  of  our 
country. 

I  could  give  you  a  detailed  accounting  of 
the  deleterious  economic  impact  persisting 
through  the  years  in  many  districts  because 
of  too  much  foreign  glass,  pottery,  dairy  and 
machine  products,  electrical  equipment, 
.=hoes,  mushrooms,  mink  pelts,  and  other 
items  that  couid  be  built  or  made  or  grown 
in  one  or  all  of  the  five  counties  which  I  rep- 
resent In  the  past  I  have  submitted  a  mis- 
cellany of  tables  showing  job  losses,  dollar 
losses,  and  other  aspects — including  national 
security  implications  of  the  continual  stream 
of  foreign  goods  that  move  onto  our  shores. 

Today  I  am  not  going  to  offer  tabulations 
of  any  kind.  Before  these  hearings  are  con- 
cluded, the  committee  will  no  doubt  have 
received  complete  figures  from  the  various 
affected  Industries. 

I  will  not.  in  fact,  confine  my  remarks  to 
the  exclusive  Interests  of  Pennsylvania's  22nd 
Congressional  District.  I  would  like,  instead, 
to  go  on  record  as  a  friend  in  court  of  every 
industry,  every  business,  every  community, 
every  union,  and  every  individual  exposed  to 
the  hardships  of  foreign  competition. 
Whether  hardship  Is  experienced  in  the  east, 
the  w^est.  the  north,  or  the  south,  I  feel  that 


the  onus  is  on  Congress  and  It  is  our  resijun- 
slbllity  to  effect  the  recommendations  needed. 

For  more  'han  a  quarter  of  a  centviry  Con- 
gress has,  in  disregard  of  the  Constitution, 
surrendered  more  and  more  authority  not 
only  to  tlie  Executive  Branch  of  our  govern- 
ment, but  the  Judicial  as  well  In  a  recent 
case  the  Supreme  Court  openly  admitted  that 
it.  not  the  Congress,  legislated  the  matter 
before  1 1 . 

The  State  Department,  their  and  or  pre- 
tender to  Congress'  power  to  legislate  in 
matters  concerning  international  commerce, 
has  used  the  power  not  to  influence  the 
economic  and  social  improvement  of  our 
country,  but  rather  solely  for  diplomatic  pint- 
poses.  In  effect,  it  has  traded  American  jobs, 
fiscal  stability,  and  national  defense  for  what 
Department  officials  alleged  or  assumed  would 
be  to  their  advantage  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations  ratlier  than  the  well  being 
of  the  citizens  of  their  own  country. 

That  the  State  Department  has  failed  In 
these  objectives  Is  a  matter  of  obvious  record. 
Even  had  the  strategy  succeeded,  however, 
there  would  have  been  no  justification  in  ex- 
changing economic  sacrifice  for  so-called  in- 
ternational friendship 

Prom  the  military  point  of  view,  (he  State 
Department  philosophy  Is  equally  horren- 
dous. Now  more  than  any  other  time  In  the 
history  of  this  nation  it  is  Incumbent  upon 
the  Federal  government  to  do  everything 
possible  to  bring  .America's  industrial"  capa- 
bility to  maximum  strength.  I  say  this  ad- 
visedly, Mr.  Chairman,  because — for  the  first 
time  since  the  United  States  came  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  world  power  after  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  marking  the  final  encounter  In 
the  War  of  1812— Uncle  Sam's  military  su- 
premacy  is  no  longer  unchallenged  Tlirough 
miscalculations  and  misdirected  affection, 
the  State  Department,  for  a  quarter  century, 
nourished  the  growth  of  Soviet  economic  and 
military  prowess.  Even  today,  while  Soviet 
weapons  hammer  at  the  \ery  innards  of  Sla- 
gon,  the  Suite  Department  stubbornly  re- 
fuses to  recommend  a  program  designed  to 
curtail  o^f  commercial  association  with  the 
USSR,  it  even  fosters  imports  of  commodi- 
ties produced  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  It 
falls  to  recognize  that  Communist  Russl.i  is 
our  enemy  and  that  we  must  make  every 
possible  move  in  the  direction  of  relnforce- 
Ing  our  defense  posture  in  anticipation  of 
an  eventual  :<howdown  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  do  not  improve  our  military  and  in- 
dustrial strength  by  irrational  trade  policies 
that  tend  to  destroy  or  Impede  domestic 
steel  and  other  production.  Is  it  not  obvious. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  not  going  to  be 
ready  in  an  ail-out  emergency  if  we  do  not 
in  the  interim  encourage  Industrial  expan- 
sion? Our  policy  should  lie  to  offer  every  en- 
couragement to  industry  and  to  make  certain 
that  as  many  as  possible  of  our  labor  force 
are  put  to  work  ,aid  kept  on  the  job 

We  pray  that  international  hostilities  will 
cease  and  the  fantastic  productive  capacity 
that  is  possible  in  this  country  will  be  re- 
stored to  peacetime  activities.  In  anv  case 
our  present  course  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional trade  I.s  impractical  and  unrealistic. 
Regardless  of  the  world  situation — todav  and 
tomorrow — our  responsibility  is  to  keep  our 
mills  and  our  plants  and  our  mines  going 
strong.  We  must  do  so  not  only  for  the  safety 
of  the  nation  but  also  for  tlie  general  wel- 
fare of  our  people. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  in  which  form 
protection  for  .American  industry  ■■•nd  labor 
may  come.  Foreign  beneficiaries  of  our  lib- 
eral trade  policy  employ  a  variety  of  devices 
to  make  certain  that  goods  produced  in  the 
United  States  will  not  enter  markets  in  those 
countries  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  own 
producers  Their  objective  Is  accomplished 
through  subsidies,  subventions,  licenses,  quo- 
tas, and  manipulates  of  currency  exchange, 
or  through  monopolies  and  consortiums. 

I  do  not  believe  it  necessary  that  the  United 
States  resort  to  deception  or  circumvention 
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in  the  formation  of  policies  to  prevent  for- 
eign products  from  engulfing  our  markets.  1 
loolc  to  this  Committee  only  for  conclusive 
legislation  that  will  give  Congrese  an  oppor- 
tunity to  create  some  kind  of  barrier  against 
economic  destruction  from  abroad.  I  would 
prefer  that  the  Committee  work  up  a  blue- 
print for  a  single  piece  of  legislation  that 
will  safeguard  every  industry  on  the  list  of 
victims  of  excessive  imports  While  I  would 
also  support  legislation  accomplishing  the 
same  purpose  on  an  industry-by-industry 
basis,  r  would  prefer  the  bill  containing  gen- 
eral coverage,  so  that  we  can  avoid  contro- 
versies that  might  arise  because  of  seg- 
mented and  parochial  interests. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  point  out  tbat  there 
is  no  question  about  the  need— the  immedi- 
ate need — for  a  law  to  cut  back  on  the  record 
volumes  of  ore  and  steel  now  being  unloaded 
at  American  ports.  As  sponsor  of  the  'Buy 
American"  amendment  that  was  of  con- 
siderable benefit  to  affected  industries  be- 
fore it  was  repealed  at  the  insistence  of  the 
SUte  Department  and  the  White  House.  I 
have  continually  warned  that  protection  of 
basic  industry  is  vital  to  national  security 
and  ecxaiomic  welfare  I  reiterate  that  the 
American  steel  industry  is  urgently  in  need 
of  relief  from  the  battering  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected  by  the  products  of  countries 
whose  wages  and  standards  of  living  are  far 
below  our  own.  I  believe  that  I  speak  for  all 
the  people  in  my  district,  yes.  and  for  all 
the  people  m  the  country,  when  I  tell  you 
that  we  are  willing  to  have  the  standard  of 
living  and  the  wages  of  all  other  countries 
raised  to  our  standards.  But  we  will  never 
permit  our  wages  and  standards  to  be  low- 
ered to  theirs. 

We  need  a  bill  for  steel,  but  we  cannot 
stop  there  There's  too  much  at  stake  in  other 
Industries  large  and  small.  American  indus- 
try and  labor  look  to  this  committee  for  the 
answer  to  a  problem  that  becomes  more  criti- 
cal bv  the  day. 


SENSE  ABOUT  THE  CENSUS 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  ,Mr.  Olsen]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes; 

Mr.  OLSEN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has 
come,  in  fact  it  is  overdue,  for  someone 
to  speak  up  and  set  forth  the  facts  about 
the  1970  Censuses  of  Population  and 
Housing.  For  some  time  now.  we  have 
been  hearing  and  reading  too  much  mis- 
information, distortion,  and  exaggeration 
about  these  censuses,  and  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  let  these  distortions 
stand. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Census  and  Statistics  for  8  years,  I  have 
had  a   unique  opportunity  to  study   at 
firsthand  the  work  of  the  Census  Bureau, 
so  I  feel  I  can  speak  with  knowledgeable 
authority.  It  is  a  professional  agency  of 
the  US.  Government  that  is  recognized 
throughout  the  world  as  having  the  most 
advanced  statistical  techniques.  In  fact. 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  has,  in 
part,  become  an  international  university 
for  training  in  the  techniques  of  census 
and  survey  taking,  with  1.300  nationals 
from  90  foreign  countries  having  been 
trained  by  the  Bureau  in  the  last  22  years. 
Supplementing   this  effort,   the   Census 
Bureau,  at  the  request  of  the  govern- 
ments concerned,  has  sent  300  of  its  tech- 
nicians to  70  foreign  countries  to  assist 
them  in  the  development  of  their  statis- 
tical programs.  In  addition,  himdreds  of 
nationals  from  practically  every  country 
in  the  world  have  visited  the  Bureau  for 
consultations,  conferences,  and  seminars. 


I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  this 
great  legislative  body  which  has  given 
bipartisan  support  to  the  censuses 
throughout  the  history  of  our  Nation, 
making  it  possible  for  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census  to  develop  the  most  ad- 
vanced statistical  programs  in  the  world. 
But  all  of  their  scientific  competence 
would  be  of  questionable  practical  appli- 
cation were  it  not  matched  with  equal 
concern  in  dealing  with  people.  Census 
employees  \isit  homes,  businesses,  and 
industries  and  it  is  because  of  the  con- 
fidence the  Census  Bureau  enjoys  among 
our  peoples,  as  much  as  its  expertise  in 
statistical  and  computer  science,  that  the 
Ceiisus  Bureau  is  able  to  collect  and 
pi-ocess  quickly  the  facts  we  need  to  have 
about  our.selves :  our  social  and  economic 
charactei-istics.  the  houses  we  live  in.  the 
State  and  local  t<ovemments  that  pro- 
tect us.  the  industiles  that  employ  us, 
the  businesses  that  serve  us — facts  that 
make  possible  intelligent  decisions  not 
only  by  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration, but  by  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, our  businesses,  and  our  in- 
dustiies. 

So  it  is  with  amazement  that  I  hear 
voices  raised  objecting  to  vital  aspects 
of  the  1970  Decennial  Census  as  it  is  pro- 
posed to  be  conducted  by  the  Bureau. 
These  voices  are  crying  out  that  the  cen- 
sus is  unduly  coercive,  an  invasion  of 
pi'ivacy,  burdened  with  nonessential 
que.stions,  and  that  results  will  be 
chaotic  if  the  census  bureaucrats  are  al- 
lowed to  continue  their  nefarious  schem- 
ing. 

What,  specifically,  is  it  that  is 
worrying  these  people?  For  one  thing, 
they  say  that  many  of  the  questions  have 
no  relation  to  the  constitutional  pui-pose 
of  the  census,  and  that  the  niunber  and 
personal  nature  of  such  inquiries  have 
increased  almost  unnoticed  and  unob- 
structed. 

CONGRESS  BROADENED  SCOPE  OF  CENStJS 

Let  us  review  a  little  history  here. 
From  the  very  beginning,  the  census  was 
not  confined  to  mei'ely  a  count  of  the 
number  of  persons.  The  very  First  Con- 
gress decided  not  to  limit  the  1790  cen- 
sus to  the  bare  essentials  needed  for 
apportionment  stipulated  in  the  Consti- 
tution. Here  is  what  the  U.S.  marshals 
were  instructed  by  the  Congress  to  do: 

".  .  .  to  cause  the  number  of  inhabitants 
within  their  respective  districts  to  be  taken; 
omitting  in  such  enumeration  Indians  not 
taxed,  and  distinguishing  free  persons,  in- 
cluding those  bound  to  service  for  a  term 
of  years,  from  all  others:  distinguishing  also 
the  sexes  and  colours  of  persons,  and  the  free 
males  sixteen  years  and  upward  from  those 
under  that  age    .  ." 

The  additional  infonnation  was  de- 
sired for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
military  strength  of  the  country. 

So  it  was  the  value  of  the  census  ma- 
chiiiery  as  a  means  of  obtaining  essen- 
tial and  accurate  information  about  the 
Nation  beyond  the  purpose  .set  forth  in 
the  Constitution  was  recognized  by  the 
First  Congress.  And  it  was  the  subse- 
quent Congresses,  working  with  distin- 
guished leaders  of  the  various  admin- 
istrations, that  further  expanded  and 
modified  the  scope  of  the  census  to  meet 
the  growing  and  changing  needs  of  the 
Nation.  James  Madison,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, John  Quincy  Adams,  and  Martin 
Van  Buren  were  among  those  instru- 


mental in  expanding   the  scope  of   the 
early  censuses. 

The  Congress  enacted  a  separate  au- 
thorization for  each  census  up  to  1930, 
before  turning  the  authority  for  deter- 
mining questions  and  procedures  over  to 
the  Census  Bureau.  The  Census  Bureau 
has  not,  since  that  time.  .i,'one  beyond  the 
precedents  established  by  the  Congie,-;.-; : 
on  the  contrary,  in  .spite  of  the  greater 
needs  of  modern  .society  for  statistical 
data,  they  have  succeeded,  by  judiciou 
pruning  and  the  use  of  sampling,  in  mak- 
ing the  census  ti-immer,  easier,  and 
bett«r. 

In  looking  over  the  lists  of  questions 
a.sked  in  early  censuses.  I  find  in  the  cen- 
sus of  1820  the  first  indication  of  the 
need  to  know  characteristics  of  the  popu- 
lation other  than  age.  sex.  free  or  slave 
In  that  cen.sus  Congress  asked  whether 
each  !>er.«on  was  engaged  in  agriculture 
commerce,  or  manufactures,  and,  it 
foreign  born,  whether  natui-alized. 

A  decade  later  came  the  first  recogni- 
tion of  health  and  social  problems.  A' 
every  household,  the  census  taker  a.skcri 
if  there  were  persons  who  were  deal, 
dumb,  or  blind.  Tlien  in  1840.  Congre.- 
became  concerned  with  mental  illness, 
and  the  crude  question:  Ts  there  any- 
one living  here  who  is  insane  or  idiotic':  ' 
was  asked  of  every  household.  Tliat  ques- 
tion remained  in  the  census  question- 
naire each  decade  through  1890.  by  spe- 
cific direction  of  the  Congress. 

It  was  in  1840  that  the  first  questions 
about  education  were  asked.  How  many 
people  over  20  could  read  or  write?  Ho.'- 
many  .schools  were  there,  and  how  many 
scholars? 

In  1850.  the  first  attempt  was  made 
to  gather  information  about  wealtli 
Each  free  r)erson  was  asked  the  value 
of  his  real  estate.  In  1860,  he  was  asked 
the  same  question  and  also  the  value 
of  all  other  wealth. 

By  1880,  the  number  of  questions  had 
not  only  skyrocketed,  but  pried  into  the 
individual's  history  and  condition  to  an 
unprecedented  degree.  Here  are  some  of 
the  questions  asked  in  that  census  of 
1880:  of  the  insane,  "Is  this  person  kept 
in  a  cell  or  other  apart:ment  under  lock 
and  key?",  "Is  this  person  restrained  by 
a  strap,  strait  jacket,  etc.?":  of  idiots. 
"Is  this  person  self-supporting?".  "What 
is  the  size  of  his  head  (large,  small,  or 
natural)?":  of  homeless  children.  'Is 
this  child  illegitimate?".  "Has  origin  ot 
this  child  been  respectable?":  of  pris- 
oners, "Alleged  offense?",  "Awaitiia: 
trial,  execution,  etc.?":  of  paupers,  "Abie 
bodied,  intemperate,  epileptic?" 

By  1890,  a  further  increase  in  such 
questions  made  the  census  schedule  of 
that  year  the  longest  and  most  search- 
ing of  all  time.  These  census  question- 
naires. I  repeat,  were  devised  by  the 
Congress. 

CONGRESS    ESTABLISHED    CENSUS    OFFICE 

By  the  beginning  of  the  20th  centurj- 
our  population  had  increased  to  76  mil- 
lion and  we  had  grown  into  a  highly  in- 
dustrialized Nation.  Our  railroads 
stretched  from  coast  to  coast.  Our  for- 
eign commerce  encircled  the  globe.  We 
had  extended  our  protective  arm  acrcss 
the  oceans  to  the  Philippines  and  to 
Cuba.  We  were  a  leading  world  power 
with  all  the  complex  problems  such  a 
role  entailed. 
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The  need  for  the  Congress  to  legislate 
wisely  for  such  a  large,  sprawling,  and 
complex  Nation  had  become  increasing- 
ly demanding,  Also,  the  collection,  proc- 
essing, and  analysis  of  statistical  data 
was  beginning  to  evolve  into  a  specialized 
science.  So  it  was  that  in  1902,  the  Con- 
gress set  up  a  permanent  ofBce  which 
became  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and 
which  later  was  made  a  part  of  the  De- 
paitment  of  Commerce. 

In  the  1929  act  authorizing  the  fif- 
teenth and  subsequent  decennial  cen- 
suses, the  Congress  gave  final  responsi- 
bility for  initiating  census  plans  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  acting  for  him.  The  Con- 
L'ress  recognized  the  necessity  of  plac- 
ing the  planning  of  census  work  in  the 
hands  of  professional  statisticians  be- 
cause of  the  increasing  size  and  com- 
plexity of  the  demand  for  statistical  in- 
formation and  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological nature  of  the  developments 
that  provided  means  to  cope  with  the  de- 
mand. But  the  Congress  has  continued 
to  play  an  important  role  in  reviewing, 
authorizing,  and  funding  the  programs 
presented  to  it.  Since  1959.  legislative 
and  general  review  responsibility  in  the 
House  has  been  assigned  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Census  and  Statistics  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. In  addition  to  legi-slative  commit- 
tee review,  the  Census  Bureau  mtist  justi- 
fy its  proposed  plans  for  a  census  to 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees before  funds  are  made  available 
to  take  it. 

I  should  like  to  say  right  here  that  I 
wish  every  one  of  my  colleagues  could 
serve  a  term  on  the  Census  Subcommittee 
to  become  enlightened  about  the  work  of 
the  Census  Bureau.  They  would  soon  see 
how  unwarranted  and  ill-conceived  are 
the  attacks  against  this  vital  agency  of 
Government.  There  is  no  basis  whatso- 
ever for  the  allegation  that  the  number 
and  personal  nature  of  questions  have 
increased  unnoticed  and  unobstructed, 
or  for  the  implication  that  questions 
other  than  those  for  a  simple  head  count 
have  been  newly  and  improperly  added. 

The  First  Congress  established  the 
;jrecedent  for  using  the  decennial  census 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  facts  about  the 
people  in  order  to  legislate  intelligently. 
The  Congress  itself  determined  the  scope 
of  each  of  the  first  15  decennial  censuses, 
and  the  Congress  reviewed  the  plans  for 
the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  censuses  and 
found  them  to  be  in  accord  with  its  own 
( stablished  precedents. 

Every  question  that  finally  winds  up 
on  the  census  schedule  has  competed 
with  many  others  that  did  not  survive 
the  intensive  and  extensive  scrutiny  all 
underwent.  Even  the  questions  that  were 
in  the  previous  census  are  reexamined 
tor  their  usefulness  and  some  dropped. 
c:ensus  questions  are  based  on  established 
a:.d  proved  official  needs.  Only  these 
vhich  would  supply  information  most 
•■  rgently  needed  survive  the  sifting  proc- 
ess and  appear  on  the  census. 

MANDATORY    RESPONSE    OLD    AS    CENSUS 

Let  "US  take  up  another  misconception: 
namely,  that  voluntar\-  response  to  ques- 
tions would  bring  as  good,  if  not  better, 
cooperation  from  the  public  than  man- 
datory response  and  that  m.andatory  in- 


quiries are  a  new  invention  of  the  bureau- 
cratic mischiefmakers. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  census 
law  require  individuals  to  answer  only  a 
few  specified  questions:  name,  age,  sex, 
race,  or  color,  relationship  to  head  of 
household,  and  marital  status.  Any  other 
questions  could  be  answered  or  not.  as 
the  individual  wished. 

Could  anyone  be  so  naive  as  to  actually 
believe  that  if  people  were  merely  in- 
vited to  answer  every  question,  rather 
than  informed  they  must,  that  evei-yone 
would  do  so?  If  anyone  really  does  believe 
this,  I  can  only  shake  my  head  in  won- 
der at  his  ignorance  of  human  nature. 
I  could  envision  a  census  in  which  only 
partisans  of  the  then-current  admin- 
istration would  fully  cooperate  and 
others  would  not. 

The  First  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  de- 
cided that  response  to  the  census  ques- 
tions should  be  a  public  duty.  On  March 
1.  1790,  the  Congress  adopted  an  act 
providing  for  the  enumeration  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  Section 
6  of  that  act  reads: 

And  be  It  further  enacted,  That  ?ach  and 
every  persoii  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age. 
whether  heads  of  families  or  not,  belonging 
to  any  family  within  ;iny  division  of  a  dis- 
trict made  or  established  within  the  United 
Stiites,  shall  be  and  hereby  is,  obliged  to  ren- 
der to  such  assistant  of  the  division,  a  true 
account,  if  required,  to  the  best  of  his  or  her 
knowledge,  of  all  and  every  person  belonging 
to  stich  family  respectively,  according  to  the 
several  descriptions  aforesaid,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiting twenty  dollars,  to  be  .sued  for  and 
recovered  by  .such  aslstant,  the  one-half  for 
his  own  use,  and  other  half  for  the  use  of 
the  United  States. 

In  1850,  and  again  in  1880.  the  orig- 
inal law  was  strengthened,  and  penalties 
have  been  included  in  every  subsequent 
repassage  and  codification  of  census 
law. 

The  requirement  that  all  census 
questions  must  be  an.swered  croes  back 
to  the  first  census.  It  has  been  incorpo- 
rated into  everj'  census  act  which  has 
been  pas.sed  since  that  time,  and  applies 
not  only  to  the  censuses  of  population 
and  housins,  but  al.so  to  the  censuses 
of  business,  manufacturers,  mineral  in- 
dutries,  transportation,  and  agriculture, 
and  to  many  major  surveys  as  well. 

The  record  of  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress that  mandatory-  reporting  on  all 
questions  is  required  for  the  Nation's 
basic  .statistical  jarograms  is  repeated 
and  clear.  All  other  nations  of  the 
world  recognize  the  same  necessity  and 
require  mandatory  reporting  by  their 
inhabitants  in  their  national  censuses. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  the  success  of 
such  a  basic  and  necessary  operation 
should  be  jeopardized  by  ignoring  the 
plain  facts  of  life. 

The  Census  Bureau  has  never  been 
interested  in  punishment  of  noin-e- 
spondents.  In  connection  with  the  most 
recent  Decennial  Census  only  two  per- 
sons— out  of  180  million — were  cited  for 
willfully  tailing  to  comply  with  the  -aw. 
They  were  subjected  to  a  fine,  and  both 
verdicts  were  upheld  on  appeal. 

The  mandatory  provision  in  the  cen- 
sus law  underscores  the  importance  of 
the  census.  It  is  a  key  ingredient  in 
enabling  the  Census  Bureau  to  conduct 
a  successful  census  as  long  experience 
shows,  because,  although  resort  to  ac- 


tual penalties  has  been  extremely  rare, 
the  existence  of  the  provision  has 
opened  many  doors  which  would  other- 
wise remain  closed.  There  arc  always 
.some  respondents  who  liave  made  their 
respon.se  conditional  on  the  existence 
of  the  mandatory  requirement  or  have 
been  reluctant  to  provide  answers  until 
assured  that  they  were  required  by  law 
to  do  .so. 

In  addition,  to  the  millions  of  citizens 
who  are  not  adverse  to  an.swcring  but 
who  simply  v,'ould  not  get  around  to  it, 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  lecal  requirement 
to  report  has  effectively  proclaimed  the 
official  and  es.sential  status  of  the  cen.sus 
and  the  need  for  their  cooperation. 

Each  individual  is  assured  by  means 
of  this  mandatory  provision  that  he  is 
important  to  the  census,  that  it  would 
not  be  a  success  without  his  help. 

Before  I  leave  this  subject,  I  feel  I 
must  mention  briefly  a  .survey  taken  of 
private  market  research  organizations  by 
an  advocate  of  voluntary  response  to 
cen.sus  questions.  In  itself  it  was  a  poor 
example  of  a  statistical  survey  designed 
to  gather  objective  data.  The  two  ques- 
tions asked  were  so  worded  as  to  solicit 
affirmative  replies  and  to  make  necative 
leplies  a  confession  of  inadequacy. 

The  gist  of  the  first  question  was 
whether  or  not  voluntaiw  response  works 
in  private  market  research,  whether  'a 
high  response  is  received  yielding  mean- 
ingful I'esults  based  on  the  willingness  of 
respondents  to  cooperate?" 

The  replies  reported  from  this  question, 
afRrminc  the  principle  of  volunteerism, 
are  meaningless.  Of  course,  private  re- 
search firms  are  reluctant  to  criticize  the 
volunteer  method.  It  is  the  only  method 
they  can  use.  Further,  the  replies  them- 
.selves  are  subject  to  a  wide  range  of 
interpretation.  "A  high  response  yield- 
ing meaningful  results"  in  a  .survey,  say 
of  brand  preferences,  could  be  construed 
to  Ije  a  level  of  respon.se  that  would  be 
totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  official 
needs  of  a  census. 

Could  we  rely  on  a  50-percent  response 
for  our  major  census?  That  is  the  per- 
centage of  response  this  voluntary  survey 
pulled  even  thouah  it  had  the  authority 
of  a  congressional  inquiry  behind  it. 

The  second  question  of  the  survey 
asked  whether  private  researcli  firms 
could  successfully  contract  some  of  the 
surveys  now  conducted  by  the  Census 
Bureau.  No  answers  have  been  made  pub- 
lic. The  conclu.sion  is  obvious. 

I  might  add  here  that  without  the 
benchmarks  from  the  complete  census, 
most  private  research  surveys  would  be 
of  questionable  value,  if  not  u.seless. 

Tliere  is  no  com.petent  evidence  to 
demonstrate  that  voluntary  surveys  can 
obtain  the  completeness  and  accuiacy  of 
data  needed  for  the  cen.sus.  On  the  con- 
trary, th2  experience  of  many  seasoned 
and  reputable  survey  firms  and  the 
Census  Bureau  itself  shows  that  volun- 
tary surveys  at  their  best  fall  short  of 
the  census  and  are  useful  primarily  for 
showing  broad  indications,  not  detailed 
area-by-area  measures.  Even  the  Census 
Bin'eau's  current  population  survey, 
probably  the  best  designed  and  most 
carefullv  administered  voluntary  popu- 
lation survey  in  the  world,  with  the  pro- 
fessional reputation  of  the  Bureau  be- 
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hind  it,  falls  short  of  the  census  in  re- 
sponse rates. 

NUMBERS    GAME 

A  third  allegation  by  those  who  op- 
pose the  planned  1970  census  is  that 
filling  out  the  questionnaire  would  be  an 
onerous  burden  on  the  public  because  of 
the  great  number  of  questions. 

It  must  be  that  these  people  have 
diflflculty  in  counting  because  all  kinds 
of  totals  are  being  bandied  about  as  to 
the  number  of  questions  included.  I  have 
read  in  various  statements  the  figures  50. 
67,  94.  100.  120,  and  so  on. 

I  do  not  know  what  they  are  counting. 
maybe  the  checkboxes  and  circles  pro- 
viding alternative  answers  to  questions. 
However,  a  question  that  is  answerable 
by  marking  one  of  five  circles  is  one 
question,  not  five. 

The  impression  given  by  this  numbers 
game  is  that  every  question  must  be 
answered  for  every  person.  This  is  not 
the  case.  For  individuals  in  three  out  of 
every  four  households  only  five  ques- 
tions ather  than  name  wOl  be  asked,  all 
easy  to  answer:  relationship  to  head  of 
household,  sex,  color  or  race,  date  of 
birth,  and  marital  status. 

For  individuals  in  the  sample — the 
fourth  household  in  every  four — there 
will  be  about  two  dozen  additional  ques- 
tions, many  of  which  apply  only  to  cer- 
tain groups  of  persons  such  a^  adults, 
job  holders,  and  so  forth,  and  can  be 
skipped  by  the  others. 

The  housing  census  questions  are  an- 
swered only  once  for  each  housing  unit, 
not  for  each  person,  and  many  questions 
do  not  apply  to  every  housing  unit,  and 
need  to  be  answered  only  when  appli- 
cable. 

No  one  person  could  have  such  a  unique 
combination  of  characteristics  that  an 
answer  to  every  question  would  be  re- 
quired: he  is  either  a  child  or  an  adult, 
m.ale  or  female,  employed  or  unemployed, 
and  so  forth.  For  the  average  per.son — 
including  those  who  received  the  longer 
sample  questionnaire — only  11  popula- 
tion census  questions  would  have  to  be 
answered.  This  is  about  the  same  as  the 
corresponding  average  for  1960.  less  than 
the  averages  for  1950  or  1940.  and  far  less 
than  for  some  of  the  earlier  censuses. 

As  for  the  1970  census  of  housing,  the 
average  number  of  questions  to  be  an- 
swered per  housing  unit  is  15.  again  rep- 
resenting no  bureaucratic  inflation  over 
the  level  of  previous  censuses  of  housing. 
For  the  average  family,  there  will  be 
about  the  same  number  of  housing  items 
to  be  filled  as  in  1960  and  1950.  and  con- 
siderably less  than  there  was  in  1940. 
Questions  on  home  equipment  and  appli- 
ances have  been  included  in  every  census 
of  housing  by  law  of  Congress. 

According  to  field  tests,  it  will  take 
about  15  minutes  for  a  typical  family  to 
answer  the  population  and  housing  cen- 
sus questions  asked  of  all  households,  and 
about  another  30  minutes  tor  a  typical 
family  in  the  sample  to  answer  the  ad- 
ditional sample  questions.  Is  this  an  un- 
reasonable request  for  the  Government 
to  make  of  its  citizens  once  every  10 
years? 

The  1970  census  questionnaires  are  not 
more  burdensome  or  searching  than  those 
for  1960.  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  would  produce  a  less  complete  cen- 
sus than  in   1960.  unless   the  public   is 


deliberately  influenced  to  be  uncoopera- 
tive. 

The  propaganda  directed  at  the  ques- 
tion on  bathroom  facilities  in  an  effort 
to  point  up  the  impertinence  of  some 
census  questions  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
fun  that  reporters  and  cartoonists  have 
had  with  this  question  just  goes  to  show 
what  can  happen  when  the  facts  are  not 
checked  Taking  on  faith  that  the  ques- 
tion is  worded:  "Do  you  share  your 
shower?",  they  have  concluded,  and 
rightly,  it  is  no  business  of  anyone's  that 
you  do  or  do  not  shower  with  another. 

If  they  had  seen  tlie  census  schedule, 
they  would  have  learned  that  the  ques- 
tion was  misstated  and  misrepresented 
to  them.  The  exact  wording  is: 

Do  you  have  a  bathtub  or  shower? 

D  Yes,  for  this  household  only. 

Z!  Yes.  but  shared  with  another  household. 

n  No  bathtub  or  shower. 

The  purpose  is  not  to  satisfy  bureau- 
cratic curiosity  but  to  provide  one  of  the 
best  available  indexes  of  housing  quality. 
It  is  almost  identical  to  the  correspond- 
ing question  included  in  the  1940,  1950, 
and  1960  censuses,  and  it  yields  verj'  use- 
ful statistics  for  government  housing 
programs. 

.ALL    QUESTIONS    .ARE    IMPORTANT 

Critics  of  the  1970  census  plans  have 
supplied  a  wide  choice  of  "improve- 
ments": almost  as  many  and  as  varied 
recommendations  have  been  offered  up 
as  there  are  critics. 

They  would  eliminate  many  of  the 
questions;  as  many  as  one-half  of  the 
questions  on  population,  and  as  many  as 
three-fourths  of  the  questions  on  hous- 
ing. The  critics  would  allow  only  a 
minimal  number  of  questions,  something 
under  ten.  on  a  100-percent  mandatory- 
basis,  and  rule  out  many  of  the  rest.  For 
the  few  remaining,  they  would  reduce 
the  sample  size  below  the  limit  of  statisti- 
cal usefulness,  and  complete  the  destnic- 
tion  by  placing  them  on  a  voluntary-, 
throw-away  basis. 

Omitting  what  the  critics  term  nones- 
sential questions,  or  relegating  them  to 
inadequately  small  samples,  would  re- 
sult in  chaos  for  the  administration  of 
many  Federal  programs.  As  an  example 
of  the  dependence  on  census  statistics  by 
administrative  agencies,  here  is  what  the 
SecretaiT  of  Agriculture  says: 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  deter- 
mines the  eligibility  of  rural  areas  to  receive 
loans,,  grants,  and  other  benefits  made  avail- 
able by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  which 
provides  that  areas  be  made  eligible  which 
"are  among  ihe  highest  in  numbers  and  per- 
centages oi  low-income  families,  and  in 
which  there  exists  a  condition  of  substantial 
aiid  persistent  unemployment  or  underem- 
ployment." It  also  specifies  that  the  'number 
of  low-income  farm  families  be  considered. 
as  well  as  the  extent  of  migration  out  of  the 
area." 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962  has  specific  provisions  for  un- 
employed and  underemployed  workers  in 
low-income  farm  families.  Basic  figures  on 
the  occupational  and  educational  character- 
istics of  farm  population  are  important  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  this  act. 

And  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  has  this  to  say 
about  that  Department's  use  of  census 
statistics: 


There  is  at  present  no  other  source  fi^r 
the  detailed  information  on  housing  charac- 
teristics and  the  correlation  of  these  clitr- 
acterlstics  with  population  dat^i  outside  ihe 
Bureau  of  Census.  Hence  the  Federal  Hr  ;;- 
ing  agencies  draw  heavily  from  census  dati 
and  require  applicants  for  Federal  hou5;nj 
and  community  development  aid  to  cl"  . 
ment  their  cases  with  census  data. 

The  most  urgent  statistical  need  for  in  ;.s. 
ing  and  community  development  planner.; 
and  administrators  is  for  data  for  .small  ar-  ,15 
including  census  tracts  and  blocks.  It  \vu  ;:a 
be  undesirable  to  conduct  a  census  of  h..  -- 
Ing  tliat  failed  to  yield  the  information  m  st 
needed  by  its  major  users. 

Some  critics  of  the  1970  plans,  in  ihe 
interest  of  reducing  costs  and  burde-i 
would  defer  some  of  the  questions  to  a 
series  of  voluntary  intercensal  sample 
surveys  and  other  questions  to  sur\c:.s 
conducted  by  State  or  local  govern- 
ments. 

As  for  intercensal  sample  surveys,  it 
is  well  known  that  they  can  serve  useful 
pui-poses,  but  they  cannot  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  a  census  because  they  c.ai 
provide  only  limited  data  for  large  uen- 
graphic  areas.  Thus  they  would  fail  .n 
their  prime  purpose — to  meet  the  stati>- 
tical  needs  of  Federal  and  local  govern- 
ments for  such  areas  as  cities,  countif  s. 
congressional  districts,  census  tracts,  city 
blocks.  Nor  would  they  provide  the  detail 
required  for  the  Nation.  States,  and  lartre 
metropolitan  areas  that  the  much  larger 
25-percent  sample  within  the  census  can 
provide. 

The  tiaith  is  that  when  questions  aie 
di-opped.  or  sample  .size  reduced,  in  tlie 
national  census  and  then  covered  in  seiJ- 
arate  surveys  or  censuses,  the  usefulness 
of  the  data  is  severely  reduced  because 
there  is  no  standardization  and  the  dattf- 
from  the  different  surveys  or  censuses 
cannot  be  interrelated.  Nor  is  there  anv 
•savings  of  millions  of  dollars."  The  real 
situation  is  that  a  series  of  sample  su:- 
veys.  of  any  adequacy  at  all.  carried  out 
separately  from  the  census  would  co.-t 
considerably  more  than  the  all-in-one 
census  and  would,  in  addition,  be  far 
more  burdensome  to  the  public. 

The  census  director  of  the  State  if 
Massachusetts,  which  is  one  of  the  tvn 
States  that  take  a  limited  mid-decaue 
population  census,  said  in  his  testimonv 
before  the  subcommittee  during  hearin-< 
on  the  Federal  Mid-Decade  Census: 

The  method  we  use  to  take  a  censu.=  .v. 
Massachusetts,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  con> 
pare  with  the  method  which  the  Feder..; 
Government  uses.  The  Federal  Governmc:.: 
is  better  equipped  to  conduct  a  census. 

At  the  same  hearings,  the  mayor  of 
Durham.  N.C..  made  this  statement: 

The  Federal  Government  has  already  rer- 
ognized  the  national  cliaracter  of  many  : 
the  problems  whicii  lace  local  governmeii's 
and  the  stake  of  the  Nation  in  preservuii 
vital  municipal  centers.  Congress  has  wise-;. 
we  think,  enacted  hotising  legislation  3 
stimulate  new  home  constrtiction,  urban  ip- 
ntwal.  slum  clearance,  public  housing.  ,  :;d 
residential  conservation  and  rehabilitaM  ■:. 
Feder.il  laws  now  aid  municipal  governnie.  - 
in  the  fields  of  airport  construction.  ':•■■-  - 
pital  construction,  community  facili;;'s 
planning  and  construction,  sewage  treatmei... 
and  other  programs. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  prudent  in- 
vestments of  vast  sums  of  public  money 
should  be  made  with  the  best  possible  data 
in  mind.  Simple  economics  requires  that  ■■'•e 
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build  i.,cllit'es  which  will  serve  their  in- 
tended purpose  for  the  maximum  time.  Ade- 
quite  census  data  is  the  cornerstone  of  this 
c:f  ort 

CENSUS    IS    CONFIDENTI.AL 

'Vnd  now  I  want  to  scotch  the  worry 
\<e  have  heard  the  loudest  cries  about — 
invasion  of  privacy. 

It  may  not  flatter  you  to  know  that 
the  Census  Bureau  is  not  interested  in 
y.ou  a.<;  an  individual,  but  .such  is  the  case. 
Your  name,  address,  and  phone  number 
ai e  on  tlie  census  form  for  your  use  and 
1 1  enable  the  census  taker  to  call  back 
if  nece.ssary  tj  complete  the  cen.sus. 
When  the  census  form  is  returned  to  the 
Buieau.  the  infcmation  is  put  on  com- 
puter tf.pe.  bat  your  name,  address,  and 
lihone  number  arc  omitted:  thus,  the 
dPta  iTiCiuded  in  the  files  are  wholly  im- 
iier.sonal  and  unidentifiable. 

Eveiy  emjjl^yee  of  the  Census  Bureau, 
Including  temporary  woikeis.  must  take 
the  oat'.i  of  confidentiality,  and  is  subject 
!o  imprisonmr'iu  and  fine  ior  violation 
v-i  the  oath.  Penalties  for  disclosure  are 
.■-incre.  There  is  no  known  ca.se  of  any 
ccn-sus  employee  violating  his  oath  of 
confidentiality. 

Your  cen.=us  report  cannot  be  used  for 
inirposes  of  taxation,  investigation,  or 
:egulation.  The  information  may  not  be 
released  to  otiier  Government  agencies  or 
to  anyone  else  for  any  purpose  wliatso- 
evcr. 

The  copies  of  the  cen.sus  forms  are 
kept  under  lock  and  key.  Tlie  only  person 
v.'ho  can  obtain  the  information  about 
you  is  your.self  or  your  designated  legal 
rcpreseritative.  This  census  service  has 
proved  a  lifesaver  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  had  lacked  necessary  vital  doc- 
uments. In  the  last  2  years  about  I'a 
million  persons  turned  to  the  Census  Bu- 
reau, asking  that  a  .search  be  made  in 
past  census  recoi'ds  to  prove  their  age 
for  social  security  or  medicare  benefits, 
their  place  of  birth  for  citizenship,  their 
family  relationship  for  a  rightful  in- 
lieritanc?.  and  lor  other  purposes. 

I  do  not  want  anyone  to  misunder- 
.-tand  me.  I  am  confident  that  the  critics 
it  the  census  are  sincere  in  their  concern 
about  invasion  of  pri\'acy.  I  am  worried 
about  it.  too.  It  is  something  we  should 
be  concerned  about.  But  the  critics  of 
the  Census  Bureau  have  the  saddle  on 
The  wrong  horse.  Its  reputation  for  the 
preser.-ation  of  confidentiality,  both  in 
the  letter  and  the  spirit,  is  a  byword. 

The  Congress  has  already  '..'xpressed  its 
concern  in  this  area  as  regards  the  real 
\iolators  of  privacy:  the  credit  bureaus, 
-financial  houses,  employment  agencies, 
lie  detector  operators,  private  investiga- 
tors, psychological  testers,  who  not  only 
obtain  the  most  personal  information. 
but  exchange  it  with  other  firms.  Th's 
is  where  our  efforts  to  protect  the  indi- 
vidual's privacy  .should  be  directed,  not 
toward  the  Census  Bureau,  wiiich  main- 
tains inviolate  the  privacy  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

MML    METHOD 

With  the  mail-out  mail-back  method 
to  be  used  to  eniunerate  most  of  the 
;  jpulation  in  1970,  the  cer.sus  gives  eve;i 
fuither  protection  to  private  infoima- 
tion  as  most  hoaseholds  will  receive  liieir 
census  forms  by  mail  to  fill  out  in  tlie 
.niivacy  of  their  homes,  and  mail  back  to 
tile  Census  Bureau. 


This  mail  method  is  a  logical  cxten.sion 
of  Census  Bureau  technology.  It  has  been 
used  for  years  to  take  the  economic  cen- 
suses and  many  other  surveys.  It  was 
used  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  1950  popu- 
lation and  housing  census  and  more 
widely  in  the  1960  census.  But  it  has 
never  been  used  on  the  scale  planned  for 
1970  simply  because  complete,  reliable 
resident  address  lists  were  not  previously 
available. 

Some  critics  say,  however,  that  this 
mail  method  spells  nothing  but  trouble, 
and  is  just  another  reason  why  results 
of  the  census  could  be  chaotic.  They  evi- 
dently have  not  licaid  about  the  testing 
that  has  taken  place.  The  Census  Bureau 
lias  been  testing  mail  methods  for  the 
past  7  years.  A  series  of  iJopulation  and 
liousing  censuses  trying  out  questions, 
techniques,  method.s — in  fact,  every  as- 
pect of  census  taking — has  been  con- 
ducted in  various  kinds  of  areas  ranging 
from  small  tov.ns  to  large  metropolises 

Experience  lias  been  gained  and  tech- 
niques poli.shed  in  the  .succos.sive  tests, 
until  now  plans  for  the  Ninete<'nth  De- 
cennial Census  are  in  the  final  .stuge  and 
are  being  tested  in  three  'dress  rehearsal" 
censu.ses  i^lanned  this  year:  Sumter  and 
Chesterfield  Counties,  S.C:  Dane 
Countv — Madison  metropolitan  area — 
Wis. :  and  Trenton.  N.J. 

As  for  respondent  cooperation  in  the 
previous  seven  test  censuses,  results 
.speak  well  for  public  acceptance.  Alto- 
gether, upwards  of  70  percent  of  the 
hou.seholds  returned  their  question- 
naires. In  the  two  lareest  areas  the  re- 
sponse rate  was  \ery  high:  88  percent  for 
the  Loui.sville.  Ky.  metropolitan  area — 
covering  three  counties:  and  81  percent 
for  the  city  of  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Th.=  Bureau  knows  there  will  always 
be  some  people  who  will  be  laggard,  or 
whose  educational  level  precludes  their 
ability  to  answer  tire  questions,  or  v.-ho 
are  physically  handicapped,  such  as  the 
blind  or  the  aged.  Enumeiators  will  call 
on  those  who  do  not  return  their  ques- 
tionnaires or  who  return  incomplete  ones. 
Experience  has  shown  that  often  a  tele- 
phone call  will  provide  the  missing  in- 
formation and  save  the  cost  of  a  per- 
sonal visit. 

The  mail  method  will  not  be  used  in 
most  rural  areas  and  small  urban  com- 
munities in  1970  because  address  lists 
suitable  for  census  purposes  are  unob- 
tainable. Personal  house-to-house  enu- 
meration \nll  be  used  in  these  areas  as 
in  1960. 

TESTING  THE  METHOD 

Critics  also  noted  that  there  was  a  .sig- 
nificant undercount  of  some  ;.:  roups  in 
the  1960  census,  and  say  that,  after  their 
perusal  of  the  content  and  methodologj- 
l^lanned  for  1970.  they  can  only  conclude 
that  there  will  be  an  even  greater  un- 
dercount. 

But  it  was  the  Census  Bureau  itself 
that  iJOinted  out  the  problem  and  re- 
ported on  the  1960  undercomit  and 
much  of  the  Bureau's  effort  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  1970  cen.sus  has  been  directed 
toward  finding  means  of  enumerating 
these  "lost  Americans." 

In  several  test  censuses,  particularly 
in  that  part  of  North  Philadelphia, 
which  is  known  locally  as  "The  Jungle," 


much  valuable  experience  was  gained. 
Also,  the  Cen.sus  Bureau  has  had  the  ad- 
vice and  suggestions  of  sociologists,  wel- 
fare workers,  minority  group  leaders, 
and  others.  Some  of  their  suggestions 
have  been  tried  and  found  helpful. 

Now,  if  these  critics  who  seem  to  be 
bubbling  over  with  new  ideas  for  taking 
censuses,  would  come  up  with  some  ef- 
fective ways  to  gain  the  trust  of  persons 
who  fear  being  counted  because  they 
are  wanted  by  the  law,  or  because  they 
are  living  in  a  household  where  the  wel- 
fare agency  believes  no  man  is  present, 
or  who  are  militantly  antaeonlstic  to- 
ward the  Government,  they  would  make 
a  constructive  rather  than  a  destructive 
contribution  to  the  census. 

The  Bureau  knows  there  is  no  simple 
way  to  reach  these  jieople.  But  through 
trial  and  error,  and  through  the  help  of 
public-.-^piriled  residents  in  these  hard- 
to-enumerate  areas,  the  Bureau  is  mak- 
ing  progress  in  finding  ways  to  obtain 
their  cooperation. 

The  Census  Bureau  is  oontinuou.sly 
searching  for  the  best,  most  lucid  word- 
ing of  questions  so  that  they  ran  be 
readily  understood  by  persons  of  limited 
education.  Efforts  are  being  made  also  to 
provide  special  assistance  to  the  inner- 
city  residents.  However,  in  the.se  areas, 
the  final  completeness  and  accuracy  of 
the  cen.sus  does  not  depend  upon  the 
initial  mail  respon.se,  but  upon  th.^  inten- 
sive followup  made  by  trained  field 
workers.  Savings  in  personnel  require- 
ments through  the  use  of  the  mail  in 
easy-to-enumerate  areas  v.ill  enable  the 
Bureau  to  concentrate  canvassing  activ- 
ities in  difficult  areas  to  an  even  greater 
extent  than  ever  before. 

The  questions,  techniques,  and  proce- 
dures planned  for  the  1970  cen.sus  have 
gone  through  a  long  and  romprchensive 
period  of  testinc  and  review.  No  question 
is  on  the  schedule  unless  the  informa- 
tion it  will  supply  is  needed  and  requested 
by  the  Government.  The  fact  that  the 
information  is  also  useful  to  the  private 
sector  is  an  added  benefit,  and  since  it  is 
taxpayers'  money  that  pays  for  the  col- 
lecting and  processing,  the  Government 
should  make  the  information  available  to 
anyone  who  can  make  use  of  it.  But  no 
question  appears  on  the  srhedule  simply 
because  it  serves  the  interests  of  non- 
Government  users  alone. 

This  is  .something  I  want  to  under- 
score. Through  the  years,  the  Census 
Bureau  has  sironely  and  ifTectively  re- 
sisted the  addition  of  questions  v.here 
the  needs  and  uses — nalionvide  not 
local  or  special — have  not  been  amply 
demonstrated  and  proved. 

COO:>ERATI0.N-    IS    GOOD    CITI7Er:-HIP 

A  Presidential  proclamation  issued  at 
the  time  of  the  1960  census  sets  forth  the 
purpose  of  the  census  and  the  uses  to 
be  made  of  the  information.  It  said,  in 
part : 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  Cen.-us  is  to  secure 
general  statistical  information  recardlng  the 
population,  its  characteristic;  and  its  homes 
Replies  are  required  from  individuals  only 
to  enable  the  compilation  of  such  general 
statistics.  No  person  can  be  harmed  in  any 
way  by  furnishing  the  information  required. 

Life  and  liberty  in  a  free  country  entail 
a  variety  of  cooperative  actions  for  the  com- 
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mon  good.  The  prompt,  complete,  and  accu- 
rate answering  of  all  official  inquiries  made 
by  Census  officials  should  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  requirements  of  good  citizenship. 

This  statement  applies  equally  to  the 
1970  census.  I  am  appending  a  list  of 
the  questions  planned  for  inclusion  in 
the  1970  census.  With  each  question  is 
an  explanation  of  the  need  for  the  data 
which  answers  to  that  question  will 
provide. 

The  1970  census  will  count  as  many 
as  210  million  persons  and  70  million 
housing  units,  the  biggest  decennial 
census  of  all  time.  It  is  the  Nation's 
basic  statistical  program  from  which 
most  of  our  knowledge  about  the  popu- 
lation and  their  housing  must  come.  The 
Census  Bureau  needs  the  confidence  and 
the  support  of  all  of  us  in  order  to  make 
it  a  success,  and  all  valid  evidence  indi- 
cates that  it  will  be  a  success.  It  would  be 
catastrophic  if  misguided  anticensus  and 
antistattstics  propaganda  reduces  the 
fine  cooperation  this  Nation  has  his- 
torically given  its  census  takers. 

I  know  only  too  well  how  little  time 
we  in  the  Congress  have  to  give  to  re- 
search; with  so  many  demands  made 
upon  us,  it  is  impossible  for  us  personally 
or  our  staffs  to  dig  out  all  the  facts  about 
ever>-  cause  before  committing  ourselves 
to  it.  As  a  result,  we  are  vulnerable  to 
bein^  misled  by  misinformation,  no  mat- 
ter how  well  meant. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
searched  out  the  facts  about  the  census 
and  made  an  effort  here  to  answer  those 
who  appear  to  find  so  much  wrong  with 
it.  I  hope  my  words  will  be  taken  in  the 
light  in  which  they  were  offered — a  sin- 
cere and  honest  attempt  to  look  objec- 
tively and  with  a  broad  view  at  the  1970 
census  plans. 

As  useful  as  census  statistics  have 
been  in  the  past,  all  indications  are  that 
they  will  become  even  more  \-ital  in  the 
future.  America's  social  and  economic 
problems  are  going  to  confront  us  with 
more  and  more  urgency  in  the  years 
ahead.  We  dare  not  create  havoc  in  our 
planned  census  programs.  America  would 
lose  in  the  end. 

We  have  a  simple  choice:  knowledge 
or  ignorance.  Experience  has  long  since 
shown  that  it  costs  too  much  to  know  too 
little. 

The  material  mentioned  above  fol- 
lows : 

Need   for    Items   on   the   Census   Schedule 
populatioji   items 

Relationship  to  head  of  household  (100 
percent) 

Collected  In  each  census  since  1880.  This 
informAtion  provides  the  basis  for  classifying 
the  population  into  families  and  other  resi- 
dential groupings,  and  for  characterizing 
families  in  terms  of  their  structure  and  com- 
position. It  is  fundamental  to  all  statistics 
showing  characteristics  of  the  family  and 
basic  to  ".he  conolderatlon  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  which  affect  the  lamily  as  a 
group.  Much  of  the  recent  discussion  about 
the  association  between  the  "broken'  home 
and  poverty  is  based  on  the  information 
about  family  structure  collected  In  the 
census. 

Color  or  race  (100  percent) 

Collected  in  each  census  since  1790.  In- 
formation about  the  racial  composition  of 
the  population  is  of  fundamental  importance 
In  analyzing  the  data  on  families,  school  en- 
rollment, fertility,  and  economic  activity.  All 


of  these  data  become  much  more  meaning- 
ful for  the  planning,  administration  and  eval- 
uation of  programs  and  for  demographic,  eco- 
nomic, and  sociological  analyses  when  they 
are  classified  by  race.  Objective  information 
on  the  numbers,  location,  and  character- 
istics of  persons  identified  with  the  several 
racial  groups  is  essential  to  the  Government, 
as  well  as  to  agencies  which  are  concerned 
with  ameliorating  the  conditions  of  Negroes, 
Indians  and  other  ethnic  groups. 

Age  and  sex  {100  percent) 
Collected  in  each  census  since  1790  Most 
social  and  economic  characteristics  of  the 
population — family  relationship,  school  at- 
tendance, labor  force  participation,  occupa- 
tion and  Income  are  closely  related  to  age 
and  sex.  Thus,  in  any  comparison  of  relative 
social  and  economic  status  among  various 
segments  of  the  population,  a  knowledge  of 
the  age  and  sex  composition  is  essential.  For 
some  subjects  such  as  labor  force,  unemploy- 
ment and  school  enrollment,  the  figures  are 
meaningful  only  for  persons  in  selected  age 
groups.  The  age  data  are  also  directly  used 
for  planning  major  government  programs  m 
health,  education,  and  social  security. 

Marital  status  tlOO  percent) 
Collected  in  each  census  since  1880  This 
question  shows  whether  an  adult  has  mar- 
ried and.  if  so.  whether  he  is  still  married 
or  has  become  separated,  divorced,  or  wid- 
owed. The  data  are  used  by  research  workers 
in  Federal  agencies  and  elsewhere  to  analyze 
such  subjects  as  the  ntunber  of  single  men 
subject  to  military  draft,  dependency  in- 
volving widowhood  and  orphanhood,  employ- 
ment of  wives  and  mothers,  and  the  level 
of  fertility. 

State  or  country  of  birth  (25  percent) 
Collected  in  each  census  since  1850.  The 
information  on  State  of  birth  is  useful  in 
measuring  the  streams  of  internal  migration 
from  certain  regions  of  the  coimtry  to  other 
regions,  for  example.  Negroes  from  the  South 
to  the  big  cities  of  the  North  and  West. 

The  Government  finds  information  on 
country  of  birth  essential  in  formulating 
immigration  policy  and  in  considering  im- 
migration laws.  The  information  is  also  used 
by  organizations  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  various  ethnic  groups  and  provides  a 
measure  of  assimilation  when  the  popula- 
tion, classified  by  nativity  and  countrv  of 
origin,  is  tabulated  by  such  characteristics 
as  fertility,  education  or  occupation, 

years  of  school  completed  (25  percent) 
Collected  In  each  census  since  1940.  The 
educational  level  of  the  population  is  an 
important  measure  of  the  quality  of  the 
manpower  pool.  Federal,  State  and  locfU 
agencies  concerned  with  manpower  training 
and  development  need  this  information  as 
the  starting  point  in  all  program  planning. 
Education  exerts  a  major  influence  in  the 
social  and  economic  condition  of  the  indi- 
vidual. It  also  indicates  the  output  of  the 
educational  system.  Statistics  on  almost 
every  item  in  the  census  are  tabulated  by  ed- 
ucation (as  well  as  age,  color  and  sexi  because 
of  the  light  these  cross-classiftcatlons  throw 
on  the  relationship  between  successful  com- 
pletion of  various  levels  of  schooling  and 
eventual  success  in  other  t\'pes  of  life 
adjustment. 

yumber  of  children  ever  born  (25  percent) 
Collected  in  each  census  since  1890  i  except 
1920  md  1930).  This  Item  Is  the  only  source 
of  census  data  on  the  entire  number  of  chil- 
dren a  family  has  had,  including  any  who 
may  have  already  left  home  or  died.  Sta- 
tlBtics  on  children  ever  born  are  unique  in 
providing  significant  Information  on  the 
current  and  future  trends  of  population 
growth  through  births  and  how  the  compo- 
sition of  the  population  Is  changing  through 
differences  In  fertility  of  various  popula- 
tion groups.  Such  data  are  needed  for  pro- 
jecting the  age  of  the  future  population.  In 


turn,  these  projections  are  needed  by  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  and  pri- 
vate Industry  for  the  planning  of  various 
short  and  long  range  projects. 

Activity  5  years  ago  (25  percent) 

This  is  a  new  item  In  the  census  Re.~- 
pondents  will  be  asked  what  they  were  doiiiu 
5  years  ago — were  they  In  the  Armed  Forces, 
working  at  a  civilian  Job.  going  to  college 
keeping  house,  or  performing  some  other  ac- 
tivity. A  sample  of  those  who  report,  that 
they  were  working  5  years  ago  will  be  asked 
to  state  the  occupation  and  industry  m 
which  they  were  employed.  This  informa- 
tion is  needed  to  aid  in  developing  progiani- 
for  manpower  development  and  will  be  ■>! 
considerable   value   to  guidance  counsellors 

One  major  purpose  of  these  questions  :,= 
to  measure  employment  and  Job  mobility  m 
somewhat  the  same  fashion  .is  geographic 
mobility  (I.e..  place  of  residence  5  years  prior 
to  the  census).  The  aim  is  to  obtain  infor- 
m:!tlo.n  on  individual  (or  gro.ssi  changes,  in 
contrast  to  the  standard  dativ  which  pro- 
vide measures  of  net  changes  between  tv,-o 
censuses.  The  question  would  also  be  highly 
useful  in  dlstingulsliing  streams  of  migr.-t- 
tion  ba'sed  on  movement  into  and  out  of  tlie 
.^rmed  Force.s.  to  and  from  college,  and  in'o 
and  out  of  the  labor  force. 

Employment    status    and     hours    -worked— 

Wcrk<i     worked     last    year — Last    year    in 

uhich  u-orkcd  (25  percent) 

-Although  elements  of  this  subject  were 
collected  as  earlv  as  1820  in  the  census,  the 
forerunner  of  the  group  of  questions  as  thev 
appear  today  began  with  the  1880  Censu.- 
The  census  is  the  only  source  that  provicips 
data  on  employment,  unemployment,  hour= 
worked,  weeks  worked.  ;ind  other  work  .ic- 
tlvity  cliaracteri?tics  for  States,  cities,  and 
counties.  These  data  are  exten.=  ively  used  in 
devploplne  and  administering  manpower 
training,  welfare,  education,  and  other  gov- 
ernment programs  both  on  a  national  and  lo- 
cal level.  The  data  are  widely  used  in  St.-it-- 
and  local  market  analyses  in  determlnin,.- 
the  manpower  resources  and  skills  available 
In  an  area.  The  census  data  provide  a  much 
more  detailed  and  comprehensive  descrip- 
tion of  the  Nation's  work  force  and  Its  labor 
reserve  than  is  possible  in  the  monthly  data 
on  the  labor  force. 

Occupation,  industry  and  class  of  -worker 
(25  percent) 

Information  on  tvpe  of  work  has  been  col- 
lected in  each  census  since  1840,  The  censu.s 
Is  the  only  source  providing  data  that  in- 
cludes all  economically  active  per.=;ons.  In- 
cluding such  groups  as  self-emploved.  unp.iid 
familv  workers,  and  prlvrte  household  work- 
"rs.  For  States  and  local  are.as.  tabulation.; 
by  detailed  occupation  provides  the  only  in- 
formation we  have  on  the  occupational  skills 
of  the  labor  force.  These  data  are  used  to 
formul.ite  economic  development  program.s 
to  provide  data  to  government  .md  privr.^'^ 
firms  in  locating  facilities  and  new  plan'--, 
as  v.-ell  .IS  for  the  various  manpower  pr'- 
grams.  The  detailed  listings  of  industrv  a:.". 
occupation  tabulated  by  other  demographic 
and  economic  characteristics  such  as  educa- 
tion and  income  are  used  in  planning  man- 
po'.ver  training  and  utilization  programs. 

Incorie  (25  percent) 
Collected  in  each  census  since  1940,  Sev- 
eral Federal  programs  are  now  based  direc'.Iv 
on  the  income  levels  of  speci'^.c  areas  .is 
meafured  in  the  census.  For  examole.  un(ier 
th'^  S^oncm:"  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  ?v.(i 
the  Element.iry  -.nd  Secondary  Edtication  Ac: 
of  1965.  Federal  funds  are  distributed  •  j 
States  and  counties  in  accordance  wj-h 
formulae  that  include  census  income  as  .■ 
basic  element.  Census  income  informatlo:i 
(earnings  .ind  Income  other  than  earnings i 
is  the  only  !^curce  which  provides  income 
size  distribution  data  for  small  areas  and  the 
only  source  which  relates  such  data  to  social 
and   cconomi:   r!i?racteri=tics  such   as  rc=!- 
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dence.  sex.  color,  education,  f.inilly  type,  em- 
ployment status,  industry,  occupation,  type 
of  income  received  and  others.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  Indicators  of  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  population.  This  information  is  vised 
widelv  by  businessmen  to  conduct  marketing 
studies,  city  planners  to  formulate  urban  de- 
velopment and  transportation  plans,  govern- 
n.ent  officials  to  develop  rocial  programs  for 
low  Income  families,  and  economists  to  con- 
struct State  .ind  regional  development  plans. 
The  expf-iifion  in  income  detail  for  the  1970 
Censu.s  is  designed  to  provide  new  informa- 
tion on,  for  example.  levels  and  patterns  of 
income  of  farmers  and  the  composition  and 
( haracterlst'CR  of  families  receiving  public 
.i=sist'.nce  p'.">yments. 

Cc'.:".try  o/  birth  of  parents  (  20  percent) 

Collected  in  each  cennis  since  1870.  This 
provides  the  basis  for  identifving  the  national 
origins  of  second  generation  .Americans.  1  e., 
persons  who  were  born  in  the  United  States, 
but  whose  parents  were  born  abroad.  Bv  com- 
paring the  iocial  and  economic  characteris- 
tics of  first  and  £econc(  generation  Americans 
within  each  national  origin  art  up  we  can 
measure  the  progr'?ss  that  i=:  being  made  by 
each  eroup.  This  information  was  publis'ned 
lor  cer.!^iis  tracts  in  1960  and  has  been  widely 
used  to  identify  areas  which  are  !oo=ely  called 
Irish,  Polish.  German,  etc  The  progress  which 
.^econd  generation  immigrants  make  in  ad- 
justing to  American  life  is  a  matter  of  direct 
concern  to  many  governmental  agencies 
.Some  proups  have  been  more  .successful  than 
others  in  making  .such  adjustments.  Com- 
munities with  large  numbers  of  first  and  sec- 
ond generation  immigrants  may  have  special 
problems  in  relation  to  schools,  welfare  nro- 
erams.  and  the  provision  of  other  public  serv- 
ices to  these  groups. 

Mother  tongue  (20  percent) 

Collected  in  each  census  since  1910  i  except 
1950).  The  primary  use  of  these  data  will  be 
to  identify  the  Mexican-.'^merican.  Puerto 
Rican.  and  other  Spanish  rpeaking  groups  in 
the  population.  Such  information  is  espe- 
cially needed  in  relation  to  education  pro- 
eratns.  includir.s  adult  and  other  special 
fducatlonal  activities. 

Data  on  mother  ton;ue  will  also  make 
possible  the  identification  of  .such  bllingtial 
sroups  as  the  French-speaking  in  New 
England  and  Louisiana,  the  Gennan-speak- 
ing  in  the  midwest,  the  Czech  in  Texas,  etc. 

The  mother  tongue  data  will  also  provide 
.1  rough  approximation  of  the  national  origin 
of  the  population. 

Yrar  moved  irito  this  house — Place  of 
residence  C  years  ago  (  20  percent) 
Data  on  year  moved  into  house  were  col- 
lected for  the  first  time  in  1960.  Data  nn  past 
.-esidence  were  collected  in  eacli  census  since 
;:'40.  Differences  in  growth  rates  of  various 
sections  of  the  country  are  in  large  part  a 
function  of  migration.  This  is  not  only  a 
matter  of  numbers,  but  primarily  a  matter 
of  changing  characteristics:  witness  the 
present  concern  with  the  effects  cf  migra- 
tion from  rural  to  urban  areas.  Data  on  mi- 
gration serve  to  explain  differential  rates  of 
growth,  and  their  social  and  economic  Im- 
pact in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
I'leures  are  particularly  useful  in  projecting 
the  future  geographic  distribution  of  the 
Nation's  population  by  age,  color  and  other 
characteristics.  The  ilgurcs  for  .''hort-dis- 
tance  movers  are  used  to  study  the  rapid 
suburbanization  In  our  metropolitan  areas 
and  to  identify  high  turnover  areas  in  the 
big  cities.  A  knowledge  of  the  number  and 
characteristics  cf  migrants,  especially  those 
into  our  large  cities.  Is  essential  to  programs 
for  the  Improvement  of  large  cities.  The  re- 
cently announced  programs  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  life  in  rural  areas  and  the  reduction 
of  migration  from  such  areas  require  infor- 
mation on  the  areas  of  outmigration  and  the 


number  and  characteristics  of  the  otitml- 
grants 
School  or  college  enrollment  (20  percent) 
Collected  in  each  census  since  1850.  Educa- 
tion has  become  a  vast  enterprise,  iiivolving 
about  30  percent  of  the  population  as  stu- 
dents and  accounting  for  40  percent  of  State 
and  local  government  expenditures.  Further- 
more, education  is  a  major  ingredient  in 
many  plans  to  improve  the  skills  and  per- 
formance of  members  of  our  society.  The 
census  question  provides  enrollment  rates 
and  a  basis  for  analyzing  the  characteristics 
of  dropouts.  These  items  of  informatl'-n  are 
essential  for  planning  educational  programs 
and  assessing  educational  conditions  in  spe- 
cific geographic  areas  and  amon^  dhferent 
groups  of  people.  Nursery  scliool  enrollment 
is  now  included  because  tf  the  Federal  sup- 
port given  this  level  in  the  He.adstart  pro- 
gram. 

Veteran  status  i  20  percent) 

Collected  in  1840.  1890.  and  1910.  and  each 
census  since  1930.  Tlie  Veterans  .'Administra- 
tion has  information  about  the  veterans  with 
whom  it  is  in  touch,  but  it  needs  the  infor- 
mation from  the  census  ijecause  it  has  no 
direct  contact  with  many  veterans.  The  num- 
ber of  veterans  of  various  wars,  and  their  age, 
provides  information  which  that  administra- 
tion needs  to  plan  its  program  Moreover,  in- 
formation about  the  educational,  occupa- 
tional, and  economic  level  of  \Pterans  In  re- 
lation to  other  persons  Is  used  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  and  by  other  govern- 
mental agencies  and  the  Congress  in  evalu- 
ating programs  for  the  benefit  of  veterans. 
Place  of  tcork — Means  of  transportation  to 
work    [20    percent) 

Questions  on  these  subjects  were  asked  for 
the  first  time  in  the  censvis  of  1960.  In  that 
census  the  classification  of  work  place  was 
limited  to  cities  of  50.000  cr  more,  the  balance 
of  counties  containing  cities  of  50,000  or 
more,  and  the  counties  in  which  there  was  no 
such  place.  At  present,  the  Bureau  is  examin- 
ing the  possibility  of  expanding  this  classi- 
fication so  that  information  on  work  place 
can  be  obtained  by  traffic  zones,  census  tracts, 
and  the  like  in  metropolitan  areas.  This  in- 
formation would  be  extremely  useful  to  per- 
sons planning  highway  construction  and  to 
urban  planners  genei-ally.  This  information 
will  aid  in  developing  estimates  of  the  day- 
time population  of  various  areas  which  are 
particularly  needed  by  the  Office  of  Civil  De- 
fense. The  information  on  extent  of  com- 
muting between  various  areas  is  also  used 
to  define  the  very  widely  used  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas. 
Occupation — Industry  5  years  ago  (5  percent) 

This  is  a  new  item.  Addition  of  ihis  item 
would  allow  us  to  gain  an  understanding  of 
the  dynamics  of  manpower  allocation  and 
eco-.omic  opportunity.  For  the  first  time 
analysts  could  compute  meaningful  outmi- 
gration rates  by  socioeconomic  status  and 
function  in  the  labor  force.  For  depressed 
areas,  such  information  would  be  invaluable 
In  delineating  the  "push"  in  migration;  for 
growing  areas,  in  measuring  the  "ptill"  and 
identifving  the  sources  of  recruitment.  Acrcss 
the  board,  this  kind  of  data  would  give  im- 
portant :n';l2ht  into  the  actual  efficiency  cf 
migration  as  a  means  of  facilitating  occupa- 
tional mobility.  This  item  would  al.?o  perm.it 
analysis  of  gross  as  well  as  net  changes  in 
the  emplcyment  situation  of  specified  popu- 
lation groups  such  as  Negroes,  older  persons, 
women,  etc.  Manpower  programs  need  Infor- 
mation on  the  extent  to  which  workers  have 
moved  from  lower-paying  to  better-paying 
Jobs,  or  vice  versa,  and  also  what  is  happen- 
ing to  persons  who  isave  slow-growing  or 
declining  industries. 

Citizenship  (5  percent) 
A  Question  on  citizenship  was  incl-..;ded  in 
1820.  1830.  and  1870,  and  erch  census  from 


1890  to  1950.  Since  over  5  m.lllon  immigrants 
have  come  to  the  United  States  in  a  20-year 
interval,  there  is  need  for  basic  data  on  citi- 
zenship and  the  characteristic  of  aliens. 

Inform.nion  on  citizens  Is  useful  in  iiie 
measurement  of  the  extent  which  people  en- 
titled to  vote  actually  do  so  and  of  the  as- 
similation of  various  categories  of  the  foreign 
born  by  nattirnlizatlon 

Yrar  of  immigration  (5  percent) 
A  question  on  year  of  immigration  was  in- 
cluded in  each  census  !rom  1890  to  1930.  It 
permits  the  classification  of  the  loreign  born 
as  long-term  residents  i.ir  recent  arrivals. 
Those  concerned  with  immigration  legisla- 
tion may  evaluate  the  effect  of  previous  leg- 
l.slatlon  bv  comparing  the  characteristics  of 
immigration  before  and  i.fter  the  law  became 
effective.  There  is  now  particular  interest  in 
the  effect  of  the  labor  force  provision  in  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1965. 

Maritnl  history  (  5  percent) 
Data  on  whether  married  more  than  once 
have  been  (-jllected  in  each  censtis  since 
1.140.  data  on  duration  of  marriage  have  been 
collec'vcd  in  each  census  since  1900  (except 
1920).  These  data  are  used  In  studying  per- 
manence of  marriage  and  in  inensuring  the 
effect  that  the  changing  marriage  age  has 
on  household  formation  and  on  the  binh 
rate.  Statistics  derived  from  these  questions 
are  used  to  measure  the  reinion  betv.'een 
early  marriage  and  the  eventual  .lisruptlon 
of  marriage  and  to  measure  the  exunt  to 
which  changes  in  the  fertility  of  women  may 
he  ascribed" to  changes  In  age  at  marriage 
nd  permanence  of  marriage.  Tlie  newly- 
added  question  on  how  the  first  marriage  of 
remarried  persons  was  terminated  will  pro- 
vide information  on  persons  \ho  have  ever 
been  widowed  or  ever  divorced,  orphans,  chil- 
dren of  divorce,  and  frequency  cf  remarriage 
of  widowed  and  divorced  persons. 
Vocational  training  completed  (5  percent) 
This  Is  a  new  item  in  the  cen.su.s.  This  in- 
formation is  needed  to  as.=ist  the  Federal. 
State  and  local  government  agencies  in  lo- 
cating new  vocational  training  lacllitles  and 
assessing  the  potential  murket  for  various 
training  programs.  A  comp.xrlson  of  the  in- 
comes and  work  experience  of  persons  with 
and  wltliout  vocational  training,  for  sp.?clfic 
occupations,  will  provide  a  roueh  measure  of 
the  financial  return  from  an  jmesiment  in 
vocational  training. 

Presence  and  duration  of  lUsabilitti 
(5  percent) 
Some  questions  on  disability  were  asked 
in  each  census  from  1830-18<>0  rnd  one  on 
cUiratlon  of  disability  was  "skeri  in  1890. 
Questions  nn  this  subject  will  sh^w  whet';er 
the  person  has  a  serious  iealth  condition 
which  limits  the  amount  or  kind  of  work  he 
can  do,  and  how  long  it  ha<  lasted.  The  c'ata 
will  meet  an  urgent  need  by  govcrnm<»nt  and 
volunteer  agencies  for  a  ff.ct'.:!>l  baris  nn 
which  to  make  an  efficient  allocation  cf  bil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  fcr  l.e  ur..slstance 
of  disabled  persons. 

HOrSINC    ITrMS 

Telephone  (100  ;jercrrH 
First  collected  in  1960.  Tli!s  item  is  collect- 
ed as  an  aid  *o  intimoratlon.  so  -hat  In  in:>nv 
cases  the  followup  Intervlfws  lan  c'nain  in- 
formation needed  for  con-.vrletlnp  a  tchefiu> 
resolving  Inconsistencies,  err.  i"-  a  •elerhr.-.e 
rail  rather  than  a  personal  cnll.  !ts  tabvl-'tl'-n 
as  a  statistic  is  therefore  i  "o--prcduct.  ""he 
item  Is  used  as  an  indica-  t  of  'he  livel  ■  f 
living. 

Accr-s  to  vnit  II'-''  ■•.■■'■■-••nt) 

First  collected  In  1960.  V,h-ther  a  p.irti"u- 
lar  living  quarters  con5t:tu--s  n  separate 
housing  unit,  depends,  fcr  the  most  uart.  en 
whether  it  ha-!  separate  and  independent 
fcccss  and  complete  kltcr.en  f3ciliT'?.<^  Ic'en- 
tificaticn  of  the  mode  tf  access  thcrefcre  is 
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of  fundamental  Importance  In  determining 
how  many  housing  units  there  are  In  the 
United  States. 

Complete  kitchen  facilities  (100  percent) 
New  Item  in  1970  Complete  kitchen  facili- 
ties are  defined  as  Including  a  range  or  stove, 
a  mechanical  refrigerator  and  a  sink  con- 
nected to  piped  water.  This  qviestlon  is  used 
as  a  component,  together  with  mode  of  ac- 
cess. In  defining  a  separate  housing  unit  The 
availability  of  complete  kitchen  facilities  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  occupants  is  also  one 
of  the  six  items  which  will  be  used  to  evalu- 
ate the  quality  of  the  housing  inventory.' 
Rooms  (100  percent) 

Collected  In  each  census  since  1940  The 
number  of  rooms  in  the  unit  provides  the 
only  basis  for  estimating  the  amount  of  avail- 
able living  space  In  the  housing  unit.  This 
Item,  together  with  number  of  persons,  pro- 
vides a  persons  per  roorn  ratio  which  Is  used 
as  a  measure  of  crowding. 

Water  supply — flush  toilet — bathtub  or 
shoicer  1 100  percent) 

Collected  In  each  census  since  1940.  The 
presence-  of  these  basic  plumbing  needs  '  Is 
the  moet  significant  Indicator  of  housing 
qxialltv.  The  Items  are  used  in  combination 
with  heating  equipment,  complete  kitchen 
facilities  and  rent  or  value  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive measure  of  quality. 

Basement  1 100  percent) 

First  collected  in  1960.  The  Item  is  used 
for  emergency  planning  by  the  Office  of  Civil 
Defense,  which  uses  the  data  In  developing 
shelter  programs. 

Heating  equipment  (100  percent) 

Collected  In  each  census  since   1940    This 
Item  Is  one  of  the  six  criteria  to  be  used  in 
evaluating  the  quality  of  a  housing  unit.' 
Tenure  (100  percent) 

First  collected  In  1890.  Information  on 
tenure  gives  a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  goal  of  widespread  homeownershlp  Is 
achieved.  Agencies  concerned  with  housing 
need  to  know  also  the  characteristics  of 
households  which  own  their  homes  and  those 
which  rent  Data  on  owners  and  renters  are 
used  by  bu.lders.  mortgage  lenders,  and  na- 
tional and  local  agencies  In  the  planning  of 
long-range  housing  programs. 

Commercial  establishment  of  property 
(100  percent) 

Collected  in  each  census  since  1940  The 
question  Is  used  to  exclude  properties  with 
a  business  establishment  from  the  value  data 
on  single-family  homes. 

Value  (100  percent) 
Collected  In  each  census  since  1930.  Value 
is  not  only  a  measure  of  the  level  of  living. 
but  over  a  period  of  time  Is  a  measure  of 
the  appreciation  (or  depreciation i  of  the 
homeowner  Inventory.  In  the  aggregate,  value 
of  homes  Is  an  important  component  of  na- 
tional wealth.  The  census  is  the  only  source 
of  data  with  respect  to  current  market  value. 
as  distinguished  from  construction  cost  or 
purchase  price.  "Value"  is  one  of  the  six 
criteria  to  be  used  in  evaluating  the  quality 
of  a  housing  unit.' 

Contract  rent   [100  percent) 

Collected  in  each  census  since  1930.  Rent. 

like  value.  Is  a  measure  of  the  level  of  living 

and  changes  in  the  price  of  housing  over  the 

decades.  It  is  an  Important  characteristic  of 


'  Information  about  the  quality  of  the  Na- 
tion's housing  for  areas  as  small  as  city 
blocks  is  \ised  by  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  'HUD)  and  by 
local  planning  and  urban  renewal  officials  to 
delineate  areas  for  their  housing  programs. 
The  six  items  are:  water  supply,  toilet,  and 
bathtub  or  shower  complete  kitchen  facili- 
ties, heating  equipment,  and  rent  or  value. 


the  rental  housing  Inventory,  particularly 
to  those  who  analyze  the  rental  housing 
market  and  predict  demand  for  such  housing. 

Contract  rent  is  one  of  the  six  criteria  to 
be  used  In  evaluating  the  quality  of  a  hous- 
ing unit.' 

Vacancy  status  (100  percent) 

Collected  In  each  census  since  1940.  Va- 
cancy status  provides  a  count  of  the  vacant 
housing  Inventory  and  the  tj-pe  of  vacan- 
cies— the  amount  of  vacancies  that  are 
on  the  market  for  rent  or  for  sale,  those 
that  are  for  seasonal  use  and  those  that  are 
not  on  the  market.  Tlie  information  on  the 
supply  of  vacancies  is  used  by  the  Nation's 
builders,  lenders  and  Federal  and  local 
agencies  for  analyzing  the  supply  and  de- 
mand for  housing. 

Months  vacant  1 100  percent) 

First  collected  in  1960.  The  data  are  used 
by  national  and  local  builders,  mortgage 
lenders,  and  housing  agencies  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  activity  in  the  housing  market, 
and  to  measure  how  quickly  the  vacant  in- 
ventory Is  being  utilized.  This  Item,  when 
cross-tabulated  by  selected  characteristics 
of  vacant  units,  is  particularly  useful  in 
interpreting  patterns  and  changes  In  local 
housing  markets  by  Indicating  which  tvijes 
of  units  remain  vacant  longer,  such  as  units 
with  high  or  low  values  and  rents,  the  older 
or  newer  units,  etc. 

Components  of  gross  rent  i  25  percent) 

Collected  In  each  census  since  1940.  Gross 
rent  Is  the  sum  of  contract  rent  plus  the 
additional  cost.  If  any.  to  the  renter  for 
electricity,  gas.  water,  and  fuels.  Gross  rent 
or  total  shelter  cost,  therefore,  makes  all 
rents  comparable  Gross  rent  as  a  percent 
of  income  shows  the  relationship  between 
housing  costs  and  income  for  various  Income 
groups  within  our  population. 

Year  structure  built  (25  percent) 
Collected  in  each  census  since  1940.  Cross- 
classlflcatlons  of  this  item  with  other  hous- 
ing characteristics  show  the  difference  be- 
tween housing  built  In  recent  decades  as 
compared  with  that  built  earlier.  Informa- 
tion about  the  age  of  our  housing  is  also 
useful  In  assessing  replacement  needs.  By 
comparing  the  age  distributions  of  housing 
units  in  successive  censuses,  it  Is  possible  to 
measure  the  Impact  of  new  units  and  the 
disappearance  of  old  units  on  the  inven- 
tory. With  the  growing  concern  of  Federal 
and  municipal  governments  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  available  housing,  Infor- 
mation on  the  age  of  existing  housing,  and 
the  proportion  of  relatively  new  housing  In 
the  total  inventory  is  of  prime  Importance. 

Number  of  units  in  structure  and  whether 
a  trailer  (25  percent) 

Number  of  units  in  structure  was  collected 
In  each  census  since  1940.  This  Item  tells 
how  many  households  live  in  one-family 
homes,  or  In  two-family  or  other  various 
sizes  of  apartment  structures.  It  helps  in 
planning  the  extension  of  utility  lines,  esti- 
mating automobile  parking  and  traffic  flow 
requirements,  school,  and  playground  and 
shopping  center  needs.  This  item,  when  cross- 
tabulated  with  other  items  such  as  income. 
household  composition,  rent,  etc.  describes 
the  differences  in  the  social  and  economic 
character  of  the  people  who  live  in  one- 
family  homes  or  in  large  or  small  apartment 
houses  in  various  parts  of  a  city. 

Trailers  were  Included  in  each  census  since 
1950.  Mobile  homes  have  comprised  a  steadily 
increasing  proportion  of  new  one-family 
housing  unit  structures  over  the  past  few 
years.  In  1966  they  accounted  for  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  such  units.  Information 
about  the  numbers  of  trailers  (and  mobile 
homes),  their  location,  and  about  the  people 
who  live  in  them  is  important  in  estimating 
housing  needs,  and  space  and  facilities  re- 
quirements,   and    In    assessing    school    and 


other    public    service    requirements    in    a 
community. 

Fairm  residence  (25  percent) 
Collected  In  each  census  since  1890.  Infor- 
mation on  acreage  and  sales  of  farm  prod- 
ucts is  used  to  classify  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion and  Its  housing  inventory  by  farm- 
nonfarm  residence  In  rural  territory.  Data 
provided  by  the  farm-nonfarm  classification 
are  widely  used  by  many  private  and  go\  - 
ernment  agencies.  They  are  used  particular'.y 
by  the  Agriculture,  and  Housing  and  Urb.-iii 
Development  Departments  for  the  planniiu' 
and  implementation  of  their  programs. 

Source  of  water- — Sewage  disposal 
(20  percent) 

First  collected  In  1960.  Both  of  these  item- 
were  included  at  the  request  of  public  health 
officials,  for  their  bearing  on  problems  of 
water-borne  disease  and  of  pollution.  The-. 
are  also  useful  to  State  and  local  public  work- 
offlclals  in  estimating  prospective  need  {i  :• 
greater  facilities  (purification,  treatmen- 
distribution,  etc.)  and  for  new  construction 
.such  as  extension  of  sewers.  Tliey  are  al-o 
important  when  cross-tabulated  with  oihpr 
items  such  as  washing  machine  or  dlsii- 
washer  to  show  the  potential  overloading  (■: 
facilities. 

Bathrooms  i  20  percent ) 

First  collected  in  1960.  This  Item  provide^ 
a  measure  of  the  number  of  complete  and 
partial  bathroom.^.  It  is  important  to  botli 
the  Federal  Government  and  private  orga- 
nizations in  measuring  the  quality  of  thi- 
housing  units  which  have  the  minimum 
essentials. 

Air  conditioning   (20  percent) 

First  collected  In  1960.  Air  condltlonlii 
has  become  a  fairly  common  feature  of  hou.-- 
Ing.  so  that  It  is  an  Indicator  of  the  le- p; 
of  living  and  power  consumption.  The  dis- 
tribution of  water-cooled  systems  is  Im- 
portant to  studies  of  water  usage. 
Automobiles   (20  percent) 

First  collected  in  1960.  This  Item  wa.^ 
adopted  for  the  1960  Census  of  Housing  it 
the  urgent  request  of  numerous  plannini 
groups  for  use  In  highway  planning,  thri;- 
way  planning,  other  traffic  planning,  park- 
ing planning,  and  related  uses.  Increased 
congestion  makes  this  Item  even  more  im- 
portant for  1970. 
Stories,  elevator  in  structure   (5  percent) 

First  collected  In  1960.  This  Item  measures 
the  extent  to  which  the  housing  Inventory 
Includes  walk-up  apartments  and  also  makes 
It  possible  to  distinguish  between  multi- 
unit  structures  which  are  of  the  high-rise 
type  and  those  that  are  of  the  garden - 
apartment  type.  This  item  is  used  by  local 
agencies  in  the  establishment  of  modifica- 
tion of  zoning  codes  and  regulations. 

Fuel — heating,    cooking,    xcater    heating 
( 5  percent) 

Data  on  fuel  used  for  heating  and  cooklHL- 
have  been  collected  In  each  census  since 
1940:  data  on  fuel  used  for  heating  water 
were  first  collected  in  1960.  Data  about  dc- 
mestlc  fuels  are  important  for  air  pollution 
control  activities.  In  public  and  industry 
studies  of  additional  facilities  needed  'such 
as  for  natural  gas  transmission  or  long-dis- 
tance electricity  transmission  i .  and  are  a 
measure  of  the  level  of  living.  The  exteiT 
to  which  electricity  is  used  for  high-load 
purposes  such  as  heating  is  distinctly  im- 
portant in  planning  for  the  availability  o! 
an  adequate  supply  of  power 
Bedrooms  (5  percent) 

First  collected  in  1960.  Data  on  iiumber  of 
bedrooms  are  used  to  measure  the  adeqviacv 
of  sleeping  space.  Data  on  bedrooms  cross- 
classified  with  figures  on  rent  and  value 
provide  a  standardized  basis  for  evaluating 
the  cost  of  shelter.  The  Item  Is  also  used  to 
provide  an  alternative  indicator  of  crowdine. 
and,  hence,  of  the  level  of  living.  For  some 
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purpoees  the  number  of  bedrooms  provides  a 
more  useful  measure  of  the  adequacy  of 
housing  than  Is  given  by  number  of  rooms, 
especially  in  structures  where  living,  dining, 
and  kitchen  space  may  not  be  clearly  sep- 
arated Into  rooms.  The  number  of  bedrooms 
In  relation  to  family  size  gives  local  housing 
authorities  Important  Information  on  the 
adequacy  of  the  local  housing  supply. 

Second  home  (5  percent) 
New  item  In  1970.  "Second"  or  "vacation" 
homes  are  becoming  an  increasingly  large 
part  of  the  housing  Inventory.  Second  homes 
are  of  a  great  variety  ranging  from  rustic 
cabins  to  high-rise  condominiums.  The  data 
are  needed  by  Federal  agencies,  the  Nation's 
home  builders,  and  financial  institutions  to 
determine  the  effect  of  this  incremental 
housing  demand  on  planning  and  program 
requirements. 
Clothes  washing  machine  - — Clothes  dryer  - — 

Dishicasher'-^  (5  percent) 

These  appliances  indicate  levels  of  living. 
In  addition,  information  on  these  Items 
shows  the  need  for  water  and  sewerage  fa- 
cilities and  provides  the  data  needed  for 
the  efficient  planning  of  new  utility  lines 
and  the  modernization  of  existing  facilities. 

Home  food  frpezcr  (5  percent) 
First  collected  in  1960.  This  is  descriptive 
of  the  level  of  living.  Urban  food  freezers  are 
related  to  the  frequency  and  size  of  food 
purchases,  and  to  the  types  of  dealers  from 
which  the  purchases  are  made,  and  thus  are 
related  to  distribution  channels  and  dis- 
Tlbution  costs  for  farm  products  and  other 
foods.  Data  on  food  freezers  are  used  In  food 
production  studies  by  agricultural  agencies, 
home  economists,  and  the  food  processing 
industry. 

Television  * — Radio  •'  ( 5  percent ) 
The  question  on  the  availability  of  a  bat- 
cry-operated  radio  provides  information  on 
•he  extent  to  which  households  can  receive 
radio  signals,  particularly  in  disaster  situa- 
tions and  during  power  failures.  The  Inquiry 
jn  television  sets  is  of  particular  concern  to 
the  FCC. 


GUN  CONTROL 

The  SPEAKER  p)o  tempoie.  Untaer 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  HalpernJ  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
trreatly  distressed  by.  and  strongly  de- 
plore, the  failure  of  Congress  to  date  to 
enact  effective  gun-control  legislation.  I 
appeal  to  those  colleagues  who  have  ap- 
I)rehensions  about  rigid  regulatory  legis- 
lation to  reconsider — to  reassess  their 
position — and  to  agree  to  a  broad,  strong 
firearms  control  act  as  a  potential  vital 
tool  for  cracking  down  on  crime,  dis- 
orders, and  violence. 

I  find  it  most  regrettable  that  the  bill 
proposed  by  the  administration  on  June 
10.  which  I  joined  in  introducing  in  the 
House,  was  bottled  up  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  This  bill  would  have  broad- 
ened the  weak  gun  provision  in  the  anti- 
c:ime  bill  passed  by  Congress  and  now 
awaiting  Presidential  action.  Tragically, 
the  bill  is  now  re!X)sing  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  where  a  tie  vote  last  Wednes- 
day of  16  to  16  .stymied  action  on  it.  This 
bill  was  far  superior  to  the  limited  pro- 


-  First  collected  in  1960. 
'  New  item  In  1970. 
'  Collected  In  each  census  since  1950. 
Collected  in  each  census  since  1930. 


visions  of  title  IV  of  H.R.  5037,  the  anti- 
crime  bill. 

I  am  heartened  that  the  committee  is 
rescheduling  action  on  the  bill  for  Thurs- 
day and  I  fervently  urge  and  plea  with 
Members  to  not  only  report  the  bill,  H.R. 
17735.  but  to  go  even  further.  For.  even 
this  broadened  administiation  bill  does 
not  go  far  enough.  I  feel  the  gut  of  any 
firearm  legislation  is  the  registration  and 
licensing  of  weapons,  and  this  .should  be 
an  integral  component  of  the  legislation. 
And.  I  urge  the  committee  to  accept  the 
provision.*  of  the  bill  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  the  junior  Senator  finm  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Tydincs.  which  I  have  spon- 
sored in  the  Hou.se  Tliis  bill  provides  for 
mandatory  legistiation  of  all  flreaims 
and  would  lequire  a  licen.se  for  the  pur- 
chase of  firearms  or  ammunition. 

Licenses  would  be  denied  to  persons 
convicted  of  a  felony,  or  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence, and  to  aliens,  alcoholics,  narcotics 
addicts,  incompetents,  and  juveniles.  The 
bill  preempts  State  law.  except  in  those 
cases  where  the  State  law  is  as  stiong  as. 
or  stronger  than.  Federal  law. 

While  the  administration  bill  bars  the 
wanton  mail-order  trade  in  fireai-ms  and 
excludes  the  .sale  of  weapons  to  juveniles 
and  out-of-state  lesidents:  it  does  not 
meet  the  need  for  registration  and  licens- 
ing of  weapons.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  the 
gut  of  any  effective  firearm  legislation.  It 
is  an  essential  concomitant  to  any  mean- 
ingful crackdown  and  regulation  of  traf- 
fic in  firearms. 

I  think  we  should  recognize  the  ad- 
vantages that  a  register  of  weapons 
would  bring  about.  Firearms  would  no 
longer  be  as  easily  lent  or  borrowed,  and 
the  ownership  of  weapons  could  be  traced 
quickly  and  efficiently  in  cases  where  a 
weapon  is  the  instrument  for  commission 
of  a  crime.  To  the  wouid-be  perpetrator 
of  an  act  of  violence,  the  knowledge  that 
his  weapon  and  his  name  are  on  record, 
that  his  firearm  cannot  ea.sily  be  used 
criminally  without  implicating  him-self. 
would  serve  as  .something  of  a  deterrent. 

Why  there  .should  be  any  resistance  to 
Federal  registration  on  the  part  of  re- 
-sponsible  .sportsmen  and  persons  with  a 
legitimate  need  for  firearms  is.  indeed, 
beyond  me.  I  find  it  impossible  to  com- 
prehend the  opposition  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  and  its  friends  to  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  Federal 
registration.  I  .'^hould  think  they  would 
welcome  responsible  registration,  and 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  their  mem- 
bers are  of  such  character  to  qualify  for 
gun  possession.  Certainly  the  process  of 
annual  renewal  should  not  greatly  dis- 
turb legitimate  possessors  of  firearms,  for 
the  process  would  be  very  simple.  In  fact. 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  any 
more  difficult  than  auto  registration  and 
renewal.  There  is  a  simile  here,  for  the 
auto  has  long  been  recognized  as  jxi- 
tentially  dangerous,  and  i^esponsible  citi- 
zens and  government  have  taken  meas- 
ures to  increase  the  .safety  of  the  vehicle 
and  insure  its  proper  usage  by  those 
properly  qualified  to  use  it. 

There  is  no  way  to  make  a  gun  .safe; 
its  purpose,  indeed,  is  quite  different.  But 
we  can  take  this  ahvays  dangerous,  often 
lethal  instrument  out  of  the  hands  of 
irresponsible   persons,   and   we   can   at- 


tempt to  decrease  the  facility  with  which 
the  violent  impulses  that  would  wreak 
havoc  in  our  society  find  vent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urgently  commend  to 
the  conscience  of  this  Congress  the  en- 
actment of  firearms  legislation  that 
covers  all  fireaims,  whether  it  be  hand- 
guns, long  guns,  or  ammunition  and  that 
there  be  a  Federal  and  a  State  system  of 
registration.  Let  us  face  realities,  this  is 
the  only  .solution  to  the  problem  of  vio- 
lence in  our  .society. 


THE  LOST   AMENDMENT— TO   HAVE 
AND   BEAR   ARMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  White- 
NERl  is  recosiii/cd  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Congress  considers  legislation  relating  to 
the  right  of  the  citizen  to  have  and  bear 
arms  it  is  incumbent  upon  each  of  us  to 
undertake  to  understand  the  historical 
significance  of  the  .second  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  Two  articles  have  come 
to  my  attention  in  recent  days  which  dis- 
cuss the  origin  and  meaning  of  that 
amendment. 

Robert  A.  Sprecher.  a  member  of  the 
Chicago,  111.,  bar  won  the  1965  Samuel 
Pool  Weaver  Constitutional  Law  Es.say 
comi^etition  for  his  essay  entitled  "The 
Lost  Amendment."  Subsequently  his  e.s- 
say  was  printed  in  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal  in  June  and  July, 
1965. 

I  make  Mr.  Sprecher's  essay  a  part  of 
my  remarks  at  this  point: 

The  Lost   .'Vmekdmf.nt 

(Note. — What  does  the  Second  .\mend- 
ment.  guaranteeing  "the  right  of  the  people 
to  keep  and  ijenr  arms",  mean?  Does  the 
guarantee  extend  to  the  keeping  and  bearing 
of  arms  for  private  purposes  not  connected 
with  a  mlUtia?  These  perplexing  questions 
were  posed  as  the  subject  matter  for  the  1965 
Samuel  Pool  Weaver  Constitutional  Law  Els- 
say  Competition,  which  is  sponsored  annual- 
ly by  the  American  Bar  Foundation  Mr. 
Sprecher's  essay  was  the  winner,  and  the 
Journal  Is  publishing  It  in  two  installments— 
the  first  herewith  and  the  second  next 
month.) 

(By  Robert  A.  Sprecher  of  the 
Chicago,  111.,  bar) 

The  wisdom  of  the  Founding  Fathers  has 
proved  to  have  been  "Infinite"  enough  to 
enable  the  United  States  for  almost  the  first 
two  hundred  years  r.f  its  history  to  exist  and 
prosper  under  its  1789  Constitution  with  re- 
markably few  amendments.  Insofar  as  the 
tremendous  scientific  and  technoloeical  ad- 
vances during  this  time  have  resulted  in  a 
constantly  shifting  economy  .md  in  vastly 
changed  political  and  social  environments, 
the  framework  of  the  orlalnal  document  has 
proved  durable  enough  to  encompa.ss  great 
flexibility  through  the  device  of  judicial  in- 
terpretation 

Even  befcre,  btr.  especially  since,  the  ad- 
vent of  ever-potential  atomic  warfare,  can 
any  continxuns  meaning  be  derived  from  the 
Second  Amendment?  It  provides  that:  "A 
well  regulated  Militia,  being  nccessar\-  to  the 
securitv  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  keep  and  bear  Arms  sliall  not  be  in- 
fringed " 

Does  the  Second  Amendment  guarantee  ex- 
tend to  t  he  keeping  and  bearing  of  arms  for 
purely  private  purposes  not  connected  with 
the  maintenance  of  a  militia?  Do  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  now  need,  or  will  they 
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ever  need,  the  •right"  (as  opposed  to  any 
possible  duty)  to  hear  arms  either  for  private 
purposes   or   for   malntnlnlni?  a   mlUtia? 

Except  for  the  Third  Amendment,  prohibit- 
ing the  quartering  of  soldiers  In  private 
houses,  no  amendment  h.^s  received  less  Ju- 
dicl.il  .attention  ihan  the  second.  However. 
courts  have  been  confronted  with  none  or 
few  Third  Amendment  cases  because  there  is 
universal  agreement  as  to  Its  meaning  and 
desirability. '  whereas  the  Second  Amendment 
Is  not  at  all  clear  in  its  meaning  and  reason- 
able minds  have  differed  widely  as  to  the  de- 
sirablUtv  of  any  assigned  interpretation. 
Lacking  the  thorough  judicial  treatment  ac- 
corded most  of  the  guarantees  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  history  of  both  the  right  i  or 
duty)  to  bear  arms  and  of  the  militia  be- 
comes Important. 

I 

Plato,  observing  in  about  340  b  c.  that  "no 
man  can  be  perfectly  secure  against  WTong  .  .  . 
and  cities  are  like  individuals  In  this",  coun- 
seled that — 

-.  .  .  Wherefore  rhe  citizens  ought  to  prac- 
tise w.ir — not  in  time  of  war.  but  rather  while 
thev  a))*--at  peace.  And  every  city  which  has 
anv  Jesse,  should  take  the  field  at  least  one 
d.iv  in  every  month,  and  for  more  if  the 
magistrates  think  fit.  having  no  regard  to 
winter  cold  or  summer  heat:  and  they  should 
go  our  "u  masse,  including  their  wives  and 
their  children  .  .  .  and  they  should  have 
tournaments,  imitating  in  as  lively  a  manner 
as  they  can  real  battles."  - 

About  the  same  time  Aristotle  noted  that 
oligarchies  prevailed  where  the  land  was 
ada.pted  for  cavalry  or  heavy  infantry  since 
oniv  the  rich  could  afford  horses  or  cannon, 
while  democracies  existed  in  countries  suit- 
able for  the  light  arms  owned  by  most  citi- 
zens '  'Citizen  soldiers  '  early  became  identi- 
fied with  democratic  government. 

Rousseau  looked  back  in  history  and  found 
that — 

••.  .  .  all  the  victories  of  the  early  Romans, 
like  those  of  Alexander,  had  been  won  by 
brave  cltizi'ns.  who  were  ready,  at  need,  to 
give  their  tlood  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
trv  but  wDuld  never  sell  it.  Only  at  the 
siege  of  Ve:i  did  the  practice  of  paying  the 
Roman  infantry  begin.  .  .  .  (The  mercanar- 
les'I  swords  were  always  at  the  throats  of 
their  fellow-Citizens,  and  they  were  prepared 
for  general  butchery  at  the  tirst  sign.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  this  was 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the 
Romian  Empire."  ' 

Machiavelli  detected  a  similar  pattern  in 
Italy 

'■  I  Mercenaries]  are  useless  and  dangerous 
.  .  .  disunited,  ambitious  and  without  disci- 
pline, unfaithful,  valiant  before  friends,  cow- 
ardly before  enemies;  they  have  neither  the 
fear  of  God  nor  fidelity  to  men.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  the  ruin  of  Italy  has  been  caused  by 
nothing  else  than  by  resting  all  her  hopes  for 
manv  vears  on  mercenaries.  .  .  ."  ^ 

Adam  Smith  concluded  in  The  Wealth  of 
Nations  that: 

■Men  of  republican  principles  have  been 
jealous  of  a  standing  army  as  dangerous  to 
liberty.  .  .  .  The  standing  army  of  Caesar  de- 
stroyed the  Roman  republic.  The  standing 
armv  of  Cromwell  turned  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment out  of  doors." " 

Mercenaries  and  standing  armies  began  to 
be  identified  v(,-lth  imperialism,  suppression 
of  individual  liberty  and.  eventually,  moral 
and  economic  decay.  Toynbee  ascribed  as  one 
cause  of  the  breakdown  and  disintegration  of 


civilizations    the    "sulcldalness    of    militar- 
ism'." 

As  in  the  history  of  Greece,  Rome.  Italy 
and  other  European  countries.  English  his- 
tory traces  a  similar  parallel  development  of 
the  concept  of  a  "militia"  in  place  of  mer- 
cenaries or  standing  armies,  and  the  right  (or 
duty)  of  individual  citizens  to  keep  and  bear 
arms. 

Blackstone  recorded  that  King  Alfred  (871- 
899)  first  organized  a  national  mlUtia  in  An- 
glo-Saxon England  and  "by  his  prudent  dis- 
cipline made  all  the  subjects  of  his  domin- 
ion soldiers".'  Throughout  feudal  England, 
and  indeed  from  1066  to  1660.  "knight  serv- 
ice" required  a  lord  to  do  milltiiry  service  in 
the  King's  host  accompanied  by  the  number 
of  knights  required  by  his  tenure,  a  duty 
which  was  in  the  late  stages  fulfilled  by  the 
payment  of  money  Instead  of  service.  Thus 
arose  a  concept  of   'duty  to  bear  arms"." 

For  a  long  time  after  the  Norm.in  con- 
quest in  1066,  the  authority  of  the  monarch 
was  almost  unlimited.  "Inroads  were  gradu- 
ally made  upon  the  prerogative,  in  favor  of 
liberty,  first  by  the  barons,  and  afterwards 
by  the  people,  till  the  greatest  part  of  its 
niost  formidable  pretensions  became  ex- 
tinct." "  Among  the  other  rights  and  prom- 
ises extracted  from  King  John  by  the  twpnty- 
five  barons  at  Runnymede  on  June  15.  r215. 
was  that  "And  immediately  after  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace  we  will  remove  from 
the  kingdom  all  foreign-born  soldiers,  cross- 
bow men,  servants,  and  mercenaries  who  have 
come  with  horses  and  arms  for  the  injury  of 
the  realm."  " 

After  Magna  Charta  the  monarchy  was 
held  reasonably  in  restraint  until  Charles  I 
(1625-1649)  tried  to  govern  through  the 
army  and  without  Parliament,  a  reign  fol- 
lowed bv  the  rigorous  military  rule  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.-  Charles  II  (1660-1685)  main- 
tained a  peacetime  standing  army  of  5.000 
and  James  11  (1685-1688)  increased  this 
number  to  30.000  in  his  fight  against  Parlia- 
ment and  the  people.'" 

The  English  Bill  of  Rights,  presented  to 
William  and  Mary  in  1688  its  a  protest  against 
grievances  committed  by  James  II,  com- 
plained that  he  had  endeavored  to  "subvert 
and  extirpate  the  protestant  religion,  and 
the  laws  and  liberties  of  this  kingdom.  .  .  . 
6.  By  causing  several  good  subjects,  being 
Protestants,  to  be  disarmed,  at  the  same 
time  when  papists  were  botii  armed  and 
employed,  contrary  to  law,"  whereupon  it 
was  declared: 

■6.  That  the  raising  or  keeping  a  standing 
army  within  the  kingdom  in  time  of  peace, 
unless  it  be  with  consent  of  parliament,  is 
against  law. 

"7.  That  the  subjects  which  are  protes- 
tants.  may  have  arms  for  their  defence  suita- 
ble to  their  conditions,  and  as  allowed  by 
law."  •< 

Not  only  was  the  English  Bill  of  Rights. 
largely  declarative  of  rights  which  were  con- 
ceived to  have  existed  theretofore,  '=  but  those 
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rights  persisted  in  England  long  beyond  their 
religious  significance,  so  that  in  1765  wher. 
Blackstone  catalogued  the  methods  by  whlcii 
the  absolute  rights  of  man  (personal  sec:- 
rlty,  personal  liberty  and  private  propertv  i 
were  secured,  he  listed: 

1.  The  constitution,  powers  and  privileges 
of  parliament; 

2.  The  limitation  of  the  king's  prerogative, 
by  well-defined  bounds,  which  cannot  be 
legally  exceeded,  except  by  the  consent  of 
the  people; 

3.  The  right  of  everyone  to  apply  to  courts 
of  Justice  for  the  redress  of  injuries; 

4.  By  petition  for  redress;  and 

5.  By  bearing  arms  lor  defense  and  thf^p 
must  be  'suitable  to  |thel  condition  and  cto- 
gree  |of  the  subject],  and  such  as  are  allowed 
by  law."  ' 

Blackstone  epitomized  the  common  lav- 
view  of  militias  and  standing  armies  us 
existing  immediately  prior  to  the  Amerlcai 
Revolution : 

•■In  a  land  of  liberty.  It  is  extremely  d.^n- 
serous  to  make  .i  distinct  order  of  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  ...  no  man  should  take  '.ir 
arms,  but  with  .i  view  to  defend  his  countrv 
and  its  laws:  he  puts  not  off  the  citizen  v;hen 
jip  f.nters  the  camp.  The  laws  ...  (of  En-- 
land]  know  no  such  state  as  that  of  a  per- 
petual standing  .soldier,  bred  up  to  no  other 
profession  than  that  of  war.  .  .  . 

■'Nothing  then  .  .  .  ought  to  be  more  guard- 
ed :tgainst  in  a  free  state  than  making  tho 
milltarv  power  ...  a  body  too  distinct  irom 
the  people.  .  .  .  (Ijt  should  wholly  be  corr.- 
Dcsed  of  natural  subjects;  it  ought  only  • 
iie  enlisted  for  a  short  and  limited  time;  the 
soldiers  also  should  live  intermixed  with  the 
people.   .  .  ."   ' 

By  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution 
the  term  "militia"  had  a  well-defined  mean- 
ing. In  1776  .\dam  Smith  wTote  that  "In 
militia,  the  character  of  the  labourer,  artif- 
icer, or  tradesman,  predominates  over  that 
of  the  .soldier;  in  .i  standing  army,  that  c: 
the  soldier  predominates  over  every  other 
character:  and  in  this  distinction  seems  •- 
consist  the  essential  difference  between  tho.se 
iw.-)  different  .species  of  military  force."  -  It 
was  that  portion  of  the  manpower  of  a  soci- 
etv  which  is  enrolled  on  military  rosters  ana 
is  at  least  partiallv  trained  for  local  defen.=e 
in  short  terms  of  service.''  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  said  that  "the 
militia  comprised  nil  males  physically  capa- 
ble of  acting  in  concert  for  the  common  de- 
fense" and  "ordinarily  when  called  for  serv- 
ice these  men  were  expected  to  appear 
bearing  arms  supplied  by  themselves  and  i-: 
the  kind  in  common  use  at  the  time."  to- 
ijether  '.vith  a  supply  of  ammunition  therefor, 
a  blanket,  knapsack  and  canteen.™ 

Also  by  the  time  of  the  Revolution  it  •v;-'.^ 
apparent  that  free  citizens  h?d  some  kinri 
of  a  right  to  bear  arms,  but  it  was  not  as  tm- 
.assailable  a  rijht  as.  for  example,  the  right 
to  a  Jury  trial.  It  has  been  said  that  "Weapoi^. 
bearing  v.-as  never  treated  as  anything  likf 
an  absolute  right  ■r)y  the  common  law,"  - 
Such  statements   are  based  primarily  upon 


"  1  Toynbee,  A  Sxroy  of  History  336  (2 
vol.  ed.) . 

-  1  Bl.\ckstone.  Commentaries  *4D9. 

•Plucknett.  a  Concise  History  of  the 
Common  Law  333   (1929). 

"The  Feder.alist  No.  26.  ai  160  (Modern 
Llbrarv  ed.  1937)    (Hamilton). 

■  Sources  of  Our  Liberties  19  (Perry  ed. 
1959) .  hereafter  cited  as  Sottrces.  The  quota- 
tion Is  Chapter  51  of  the  original  Magna 
Charta.  but  it  was  omitted  from  subsequent 
reissues,  together  with  several  other  chap- 
ters deemed  unnecessary  after  King  Johns 
death  in  1216.  Id.  at  4-5. 

■Reid  V.  Covert,  354  U.S.  1,  24-26   (1957). 

■•'The  Federalist  No.  26.  at  161  (Modern 
Library  ed.  1937)    (Hamilton). 

■'Sources  '245-246 

"3  Macaulay,  The  History  of  England 
1311   (Firth  ed.  1913-1915). 


'"1    Blackstone,   Commentaries    •143-144 

•'  Id.  at  "403,  -414. 

■'Tite  Wealth  of  Nations.  Book  V,  Chap- 
ter  1,   Part   1    1 39  Great  Books,  304). 

■■'15   Encyc.   Brit.   484    (1961). 

-"United  States  v.  ^liller.  307  U.S  174.  179 
180-182  (1939>.  The  Court  also  noted  at  178- 
179  that  -The  Militia  which  the  States  ver^ 
(^xpectctl  to  m.unta^n  and  train  is  set  in  cor.- 
trast  with  Troops  which  they  were  forbidden 
to  keep  without  the  cinsent  of  C  )n?ress.  T!".^ 
sentiment  of  the  time  strongly  disfavored 
standing  armies;  the  common  view  was  that 
adequate  defense  of  country  and  laws  co-a:  i 
'be  secured  through  the  Militia — civilians 
nrimarilv.  soldiers  on  occasion." 

-1  United  States  v.  Tot.  131  F.  2d  261,  266 
(3rd  Cir.  1942),  rev'd  on  other  grounds,  319 
US.  463. 


the  Statute  of  Northampton  of  1328  which 
declared  ih.it  no  man  should  'go  ncr  ride 
armed  by  night  or  by  day  in  fairs,  markets. 
nor  in  the  presence  of  the  justices  or  other 
ministers,  nor  in  no  part  elsewhere".--  Black- 
stone commented:  The  offense  of  riding  or 
go.ng  armed  with  dangerous  or  unusual 
weapcn.s  i.s  a  crime  against  the  public  peace, 
by  terrifying  the  good  people  of  the  land,  and 
is  particularly  prohibited  by  ilatute.  .  .  , 
By  the  laws  of  Solon,  every  Atlienian  was 
liiiable  who  walked  about  ihe  city  in 
armor."  -■'  This  was  part  of  the  common  law 
which   was  adopted   by   the   various   states.-' 

British  troops  were  quartered  at  Boston 
from  1768  until  the  Revolutionary  War  to 
harass  and  Intimidate  the  i>eople.  The  Battle 
of  Lexington  vn  April  19.  1775,  occurred 
v,-aile  the  British  were  marching  to  Concord 
to  seize  the  colonists'  arms.-'  "Tlie  Declara- 
tion of  the  Causes  and  Necessity  of  Taking 
Up  .'^rms  of  July  G.  1775.  cit«d  .is  one  cause 
of  war:  ■•The  inhabitants  of  Boston  .  .  .  ac- 
cordingly delivered  up  their  arms,  but  in 
..l>en  violation  of  honour,  m  defiance  of  the 
'ibligatlon  of  treaties,  wliich  even  savage  na- 
tions esteemed  sacred    .  .".=" 

Even  the  Englishman  Tom  Paine,  who  had 
wat^'hed  the  first  motley  citizen  army  line 
up  in  Philadelphia  Commons  in  1775,  some 
with  only  sticks  as  weapons,  less  than  a 
year  lat<T  wrote  that  "The  Continent  hath 
at  this  time  the  largest  body  of  armed  and 
■  lisciplined  men  of  any  ))ower  under  Heaven. 
.'.nd  is  just  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  strength. 
m  which  no  single  colony  is  able  to  stipport 
.tielf.  and  the  whole,  when  united,  is  able 
to  do  anything."  '•'" 

A  year  later  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
encej-irotestPd  that  George  III  had  •'affected 
•o  render  the  military  independent  of,  and 
.■uperior  to  the  civil  power."  ■' 

The  right  to  bear  arms  was  secured  in  the 
early  constitutions  of  Virginia  ( 1776) ,  »  North 


-2  Edw.3.c.3. 

-  4   Black.stone,   Commentaries    '149, 

■'  See  State  v,  Work77W7i,  35  W.  Va.  367.  372. 
14  S.  E,  9.  11  ( 1891) .  For  example.  Illinois  has 
a  statute  providing  "That  the  common  law  of 
England  .  .  .  and  all  statutes  or  acts  of  the 
British  Parliament  made  in  aid  of.  and  to 
>upply  the  defects  of  the  common  law"  prior 
to  the  1607  "shall  be  the  rule  of  decision  and 
shall  be  considered  as  of  full  force  until  re- 
pealed by  legislative  authority."  Iix.  Rev. 
Stat.  ch.  28.  S  1. 

■■"■Commander.  Docvments  of  American 
History  89-90   (3d  cd.  1943). 

■<^  Sovrces  298. 

-'Common  Sense.  The  .Selected  Works  of 
Tom  Paine  31  (Modern  Library  ed.  1937). 
-\dam  Smith  may  have  explained  the  reason 
for  the  success  of  the  American  Revolution- 
ary W'ar  militia  when  he  wrote  in  The 
Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  V.  Chapter  1,  Part 
"i  (39  Great  Books  305)  :  "A  militia,  however, 
m  whatever  manner  i:  may  be  either  dis. 
rlplined  or  exercised,  must  always  be  mucli 
.nferlor  to  a  well-disciplined  and  well-ex- 
ercised standing  army,  .  .  .  A  militia  of  any 
riind.  it  must  be  observed,  however,  which 
iias  served  for  several  successive  campaigns 
:n  the  field,  becomes  in  every  respect  a  stand- 
;ng  army.  '  George  Washington  often  became 
:rtistrated  with  the  militia;  ".  .  .  (They] 
ome  in.  you  cannot  tell  how;  go,  you  can- 
.ot  tell  when,  and  act,  you  cannot  tell  where, 
-onsume  your  provisions,  exhaust  your  stores. 
nd  leave  you  at  last  at  a  critical  moment." 
Nevertheless,  without  them  ithey  constituted 
165.000  of  his  396,000  troops),  victory  would 
have  been  Impossible.  15  Encyc,  Brit,  485 
and  16  Encyc.  Brit.  146  (1961). 

■"^  Reid  v.  Covert,  supra  note  12.  at  27  and 
29. 

-'  Va.  Const.  (June  12,  1776)  :  ■■Sec.  13.  That 
a  well-regulated  militia,  composed  of  the 
body  of  the  people,  trained  to  arms,  is  the 
proper,  natural,  and  safe  defence  of  a  free 
state  .  .  .". 


Carolina  (1776),^  New  York  (1777)='  and 
Massachusetts  (1780)  ■-  in  the  context  of  the 
militia,  but  the  constitutions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (1776)  and  Vermont  (1777)  conUined 
identical  provisions  which  secured  an  abso- 
lute right  to  bear  arms:  "That  the  people 
have  a  right  to  bear  arms  for  the  defense  of 
themselves  and  the  State  .  .  ,",'^ 

Some  of  the  states  did  not  adopt  a  con- 
stitutional provision  regarding  the  right  to 
keep  and  bear  arms,  but  of  those  which  did, 
many  granted  that  right  to  the  individual 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  "himself  and 
the  state."  thereby  apparently  intending 
that  the  individual  might  l>ear  arms  in  his 
own  private  defense  .^t  the  same  lime  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  approved  in  1781, 
provided  that  "every  State  shall  always  keep 
up  a  well  regulat.ed  and  disciplined  militia, 
sufficiently  arnied  and  accoutred",''"' 

■There  was  a  protracted  controversy  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  over  wheth- 
er there  should  be  a  standing  army  or 
whether  the  militia  of  the  various  states 
should  be  the  .-ources  of  military  power."  "' 
The  Constitution  as  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
vention on  September  17.  1787.  contained 
provisions  designed  to  keep  military  power 
under  the  civilian  control  of  Congress,  the 
President  and  the  people,  and  under  the 
dual  control  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  states: 

■The  Congress  shall  have  Power  .  .  . 
"To  raise  and  support  Armies,  but  no  .Ap- 
propriation (jf  money  to  that  Use  shall  be 
for  a  longer  Term  than  two  'Years:  .  .  ."  '■■■ 
"To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Militia  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  In- 
surrections   and    repel    invasions;   .  .  ."  •'" 

■'To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and 
disciplining,  the  Militia,  and  for  governing 
such  Part  of  them  as  may  he  employed  in  the 
Service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the 
States  respectively,  the  Appointment  of  the 
Officers,  and  the  Authority  of  training  the 
Militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed 
by  Congress;    ..." 

"The  President  shall  be  Commander  in 
Chief  ...  of  the  Militia  of  the  .several  States, 
when  called  into  the  actual  Service  of  the 
United  States  .  .  ."*" 

During  the  struggle  over  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  by  the  States,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton considered  how  the  provisions  for  the 
mllltla  might  best  be  implemented.  After  dis- 
missing as  impracticable  the  arming  and 
training  of  every  citizen,  he  conclud'Jd: 

"The  attention  of  the  government  ought 
particularly  to  be  directed  to  the  formation 
of  a  select  corps  of  moderate  extent,  upon 
such  principles  as  will  really  fit  them  for 
service  in  case  of  need.  By  thus  circumscrib- 
ing the  plan,  it  will  be  possible  to  have  an 
excellent  body  of  well-trained  mllltla,  ready 
to  take  the  field  whenever  the  defence  of 
the  State  shall  require  it.  Tills  will  not  only 
lessen  the  call  for  military  establishments, 
but    if    circumstances    should    at    anv    time 


oblige  ihe  government  to  form  an  army  of 
any  magnitude  that  army  can  never  be  for- 
midable to  the  liberties  of  the  people  while 
there  is  a  large  body  of  ctlzens.  little,  if  at 
all.  inferior  to  them  in  discipline  and  the 
use  of  arms,  who  stand  ready  to  defend  their 
own  rights  and  those  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
This  appears  to  me  the  only  substitute  that 
can  be  devised  lor  a  standing  army,  and  the 
best  possible  security  against  it.  if  it  should 
exist   "  " 

On  June  8,  1789,  James  Madison  introduced 
his  proposed  amendments,  which  included: 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  shall  not  be  infringed;  a  well  armed  and 
well  regulated  militia  being  the  best  secu- 
rity of  a  free  country;  but  no  person  reli- 
giously scrupulous  of  bearing  arms  shall  be 
( ompelled  to  render  military  service  in 
person."  '-' 

In  view  of  the  parallel  history  of  tlie  mili- 
tia and  the  right  ( or  duty)  to  bear  arms,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  Second  Amendment 
as  adopted  coupled  the  two  ideas  in  a  single 
sentence.  But  history  does  not  warrant  con- 
cluding that  it  nocessarlly  follows  from  the 
pairing  of  the  concepts  that  a  person  has  a 
right  to  bear  arms  solely  in  his  function  as 
a  member  of  the  militia. 

(Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  first  oj  two  in- 
stallments of  Mr.  Sprrcher's  icinning  essay  on 
the  Second  Amendment  and  the  right  to  hear 
arms.  The  sccof.d  instullmrnt  uill  appear  lu 
the  July  1965  is.fue.) 

The  Lost  .'Amendment 
(Note  — This  Is  the  concluding  installment 
of  the  paper  which  won  the  1954  Samuel  Pool 
Weaver  Constitutional  Law  Essay  Competi- 
tion. The  first  was  published  in  our  June 
issue,  page  554.  In  this  portion  Mr  Sprecher 
examines  the  few  decisions  that  liave  con- 
sidered the  meaning  (jf  the  lost  amendment — 
the  Second  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution — and  he  concludes  that  we 
should  rediscover  the  amendment  and 
broaden  the  scope  of  its  guarantee  of  the 
right  of  "the  people  to  keep  and  tjear  arms") 

(Bv  Robert  A.  Sprecher  of  the  Chicago.  III., 

Bar) 

II 

In  1833  Justice  Story  wrote : 

■The  militia  is  the  natural  defence  of  a 
free  country  against  sudden  foreign  invasions, 
domestic  Insurrections,  and  domestic  usur- 
pations of  power  by  rulers.  It  is  agairust  sound 
policy  for  a  free  people  to  keep  up  large  mili- 
tary establishments  and  standing  armies  in 
time  of  peace,  both  from  the  enormous  ex- 
penses, with  which  they  are  attended,  and  the 
facile  means,  which  they  afford  to  ambitious 
and  unprincipled  rulers,  to  subvert  the  gov- 
ernment, or  trample  upon  the  rights  of  the 
people.  The  riglit  of  the  citizen  to  keep  and 
bear  arms  has  justly  been  considered,  as  the 
palladium-'  of  the  liberties  of  a  republic: 
since  it  offers  a  strong  moral  check  against 
the  usurpation  and  arbitrary  power  of  rulers; 


'  N.  C.  Const.  (December  4,  1776) :  "XVII. 
That  the  people  have  a  right  to  bear  arms, 
for  the  defence  of  the  State  .  .  ,". 

N.  Y.  Const.  (1777).  A  militia  was  to  be 
kept  in  readiness  for  service  in  time  of  peace, 
as  well  as  m  war.  Sources  309-310. 

-Mass.  Const.  (October  25.  1780):  "XVII. 
The  people  have  a  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  for  the  common  defence  .  .  .". 

-'Pa.  Const,  art  XIII  (August  16.  1776); 
Vt.  Const,  art   XV  (July  8.  1777). 

■■'  For  a  catalogue  of  state  constitutional 
provLsions.  see  McKenna.  The  Right  To  Keep 
and  Bear  Arms,  12  M.arij.  L.  Rev.  138,  138-141 
(1928). 

'•^  Alt.  6.  para.  4. 

■"  Kinsella  v.  United  States  ex  rel.  Singleton, 
361  U.S.  234.  268  (1960)   dissenting  opinion). 

■■^  Art.  I.  §  8,  cl,  12. 

-■Art.  I,  §  8.  cl.  15. 

"Art.  I,  §8,  cl.  16. 

"  Art.  II,  §  2. 


"The  Federalist  No.  29,  at  179  (Modern 
Library  ed.  1937)  (Hamilton). 

'-  Sources  421-422. 

'■"The  Palladliun  was  a  statue  of  Pall.is 
.Athena  which  stood  on  the  citadel  of  Troy, 
on  which  the  safety  of  the  city  was  fcupjxjsed 
to  depend.  Hence,  the  word  came  to  mean 
anything  believed  to  afford  effectual  protec- 
tion or  safety.  The  American  Collegiate 
Dictionary  (1954).  The  word  palladium  was 
frequently  used  in  Colonial  times.  Hamilton, 
for  example,  said  that  "the  friends  and  ad- 
versaries of  the  plan  of  the  convention,  if 
they  agree  in  nothing  else,  concur  at  least  in 
the  value  they  set  upon  the  trial  by  jury;  or 
If  there  is  any  difference  between  them  it 
consists  in  this:  the  former  regard  it  as  a 
valuable  safeguard  to  liberty;  the  latter  rep- 
resent it  as  the  very  palladium  of  free  gov- 
ernment." The  Federalist  No.  83,  at  542-543 
(Modern  Library  ed,  1937)    (Hamilton). 
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and  will  generally,  even  If  these  are  successful 
In  the  first  instance,  enable  the  people  to 
resist  and  triumph   over  them 

And  yet.  though  this  truth  would  seem  so 
clear,  and  the  importance  of  a  well  regulated 
mUltla  would  -eem  so  undeniable.  It  cannot 
be  disguised,  that  among  the  American  people 
there  is  growing  indifference  to  any  system 
of  miUtla  discipline,  and  a  strong  disposition, 
from  a  sense  of  Its  burthens.  :o  be  rid  of 
all  regulations.  How  is  it  practicable  to  keep 
the  people  duly  armed  without  some  orga- 
nization. It  Is  difficult  to  see.  There  Is  cer- 
tainly no  small  danger,  that  indifference  may 
lead  to  disgust,  and  disgust  to  contempt;  and 
thus  gradually  undermine  all  the  protection 
Intended  by  this  clause  of  our  national  bill  of 
rights."  " 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Second  Amend- 
ment, the  Supreme  Court  has  had  only  four 
direct  occasions  to  construe  It  In  1876  in 
United  States  v.  Cniikshank.  92  U.S.  542,  the 
C!ourt.  in  holding  defective  an  indictment 
under  the  Enforcement  Act  of  1870  charging 
a  conspiracy  to  prevent  Negroes  from  bearing 
arms  for  lawful  purposes,  said  thut  the  right 
of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  "Is  not  a 
right  granted  by  the  Constitution"  and 

".  .  .  Xhe  second  amendment  declares 
that  it  shall  not  be  ininnged;  but  this,  as 
has  been  seen,  means  no  more  than  that  it 
shall  not  be  infringed  by  Congress.  This  is 
one  of  the  amendments  chat  has  no  other 
effect  than  to  restrict  the  powers  of  the  na- 
tional government,  leaving  the  people  to  look 
for  their  protection  against  any  violation  by 
their  fellow-citizens  of  the  rights  it  recog- 
nizes to  I  the  State  power  of]  ...  internal 
police    .  .  ." "» 

In  1886  the  Supreme  Court  In  Presser  v. 
UUnois.  116  U.S.  252.  held  that  an  Illinois 
statute  which  forbade  bodies  of  men  to  as- 
sociate together  as  military  organizations,  or 
to  drill  or  parade  with  arms  In  cities  and 
towns  unless  authorized  by  law,  did  not  in- 
fringe the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arms  Although  the  Court  quoted  the 
above  language  from  the  Cruikshank  case, 
It  then  pr  -ceeded  to  cast  some  doubt  on 
whether  the  Second  Amendment  restricts 
only  the  Federal  Government,  saying: 

-it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  all  citizens 
capable  of  bearing  arms  constitute  the  re- 
served military  force  or  reserve  militia  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  of  the  States, 
and.  in  view  of  this  prerogative  of  the  gen- 
eral government,  as  well  i«  of  Its  general 
powers,  the  States  cannot,  even  laying  the 
constitutional  provision  in  question  out  of 
view,  prohibit  the  people  from  keeping  and 
bearing  arms,  so  as  to  deprive  the  United 
States  of  their  rightful  resource  for  main- 
taining the  public  security,  and  disable  the 
people  from  performing  their  duty  to  the 
general  government."  " 

In  1894  m  Miller  v.  Texas,  153  U.S.  535.  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  a  Texas  statute 
prohibiting  the  carrying  of  dangerous  weap- 
ons on  the  person  did  not  violate  the  Second 
Amendment  since  "the  restrictions  of  these 
amendments  [the  Second  and  Fourth 
Amendments]  operate  only  upon  the  Federal 
power,  and  have  no  reference  whatever  to 
proceedings  in  state  courts,  ' ''  In  a  dictimi 
In  Robertson  v.  Baldwin,  165  U.S.  275,  281 
( 1897) ,  the  Court  observed  that  "the  right  ol 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  lart.  2t  is 
not  infringed  by  laws  prohibiting  the  carry- 
ing of  concealed  weapons.  .  .  .". 

In  1939  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  In 
United  States  v.  yfiller,  307  US.  174.  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  .-^ct  of  1934  Insofar  as  It  im- 


"  3     COMMENT.'\RIES     ON     THE    CONSTITUTION 

OP  THE  United  States  S  1890,  pages  74&-747 
(1833). 

•»  92  U.S.  at  553. 

"116  U.S.  at  265. 

«■  153  U.S.  at  538. 


posed  the  limitations  upon  the  use  of  a 
sawed-off  shotgun.  The  Court  for  the  first 
time  in  150  years  had  the  opportunity  to 
pass  squarely  on  the  nature  of  the  right 
to  keep  and  bear  arms  and  it  said: 

"In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  tending 
to  show  that  possession  or  use  of  a  'shotgun 
having  a  barrel  of  lees  than  eighteen  Inches 
In  length.'  at  this  time  has  .some  reasonable 
relationship  to  the  preservation  or  efficiency 
of  a  well  regulated  m-tUtia.  we  cannot  say 
that  the  Second  Amendment  guarantees  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  such  an  instrument. 
Certainly  It  Is  not  within  Judicial  notice  that 
this  weapon  is  any  part  of  the  ordinary  mili- 
tary equipment  or  that  its  use  could  con- 
tribute to  the  common  defense."  ** 

Mr.  Justice  Black  has  recently  written 
that  "Although  the  Supreme  Cotirt  has  held 
this  amendment  to  Include  only  arms  neces- 
sary to  a  well-regulated  militia, ^s  so  con- 
structed, its  prohibition  is  absocute  [italic 
addedl ."  "• 

The  course  taken  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  recent  years  in  Its  attitude  toward  the  Bill 
of  Rights  foreshadows  a  possible  enlargement 
of  the  scope  of  the  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  If  the  Court  should  become  convinced 
that  an  enlargement  serves  some  sound  pub- 
lic purpose. 

The  Supreme  Court  had  held  in  1833  In  an 
opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  that  the 
BUI  of  Rights  restrained  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment only  and  not  the  states.  '  The  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  in  1868 
raised  the  question  whether  it  did  not  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  state,  as  well  iis  fed- 
eral, invasion  of  the  rights  enumerated  in 
the  first  eight  amendments.  Until  recently, 
the  answer  was  in  the  negative.'' 

Beginning  as  early  as  1925.  however,  the 
Supreme  Court  itself  has  cast  considerable 
doubt  about  that  answer.  In  that  year  Gitlow 
V.  Neiv  York,  268  U.S.  652,  overruled  Pruden- 
tial Insurance  Company  v.  Cheek.  259  U.S. 
530  (1922).  and  began  a  long  series  of  deci- 
sions, which  hold  that  each  First  Amend- 
ment protection — the  freedom  of  speech. 
press,  religion,  assembly,  association  and 
petition — the  freedoms  of  speech,  press,  reli- 
gion, assembly,  association  and  petition  for 
redress  of  grievances — is  Immune  from  state 
Invasion  through  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment.'- 

In  1961  Mapp  v.  Ohio.  367  U.S.  643,  over- 
ruled Palko  V.  Connecticut,  302  U.S.  319 
(1937).  and  the  Fourth  Amendment's  right 


'^  307  U.S.  at  178. 

-Black.  The  Bill  of  Rights,  35  N.Y.U.L. 
Rev.  865,873  (1960). 

■*  Barron  v.  Mayor  of  Baltimore.  7  Pet.  243. 

■•'  Decisions  that  guarantees  provided  by 
the  first  eight  amendments  were  not  safe- 
guarded against  state  action  by  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment: 

First  ."Vmendment:  United  States  v.  Cruik- 
shank. 92  U.S.  542.  551  (1876):  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  v.  Cheek.  259  U.S.  530. 
543  (19221. 

Second  Amendment:  Presser  v.  Illinois,  116 
U.S.  252,  265  (1886). 

Fourth  Amendment:  Weeks  v.  United 
States.  232  U.S.  383.  398  (1914). 

Fifth  Amendment:  Hurtado  v.  California, 
110  U.S.  516.  538  (1884)  (requirement  of 
grand  jury  indictments):  Palko  v.  Connec- 
ticut. 302  U.S.  319,  328  (1938)  (double  jeo- 
pardy ) . 

Sixth  Amendment:  Maxwell  v.  Dow,  176 
U.S.  581.595  (1900)   (jury  trial). 

Seventh  Amendment:  Walker  v.  Sauvinet. 
92  U.S.  90,  92  (1876)   (jury  trial). 

Eighth  Amendment  (prohibition  against 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment)  :  In  re 
Kemmler,  136  US.  436,  448-449  (1890);  Mc- 
Elvaine  v.  Brush.  142  US.  155.  158-159  (192); 
O'Neil  V.  Vermont,  144  US  323.  332  (1892) . 

"  See  New  York  Times  Company  v.  Sulli- 
van, 376  U.S.  254  (1964). 


of  privacy  against  search  and  seizure  has  been 
declared  enforceable  agaiuFt  the  states 
through  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

In  1963  Gideon  v.  Wainwright,  372  U.S.  335, 
overruled  Betts  v.  Brady,  316  U.S.  455  (1942i. 
and  the  right  to  counsel  in  all  criminal  cases 
was  made  obligatory  on  the  states  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment. 

In  1964  Malloy  v.  Hogan,  378  U.S.  1.  over- 
ruled Turning  v.  New  Jersey,  211  US.  78 
(1908).  and  Adamson  v  California,  332  U  .'^ 
46  (  1947  I .  the  Court  stitlng:  "We  hold  today 
that  the  Fifth  Amendment's  exception  from 
compulsory  self-incrimination  is  also  pro- 
tected by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  against 
abridgment  by   the  States." " 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan's  dissent  in  .Malloy  \. 
Hogan  stated: 

".  .  .  While  it  is  true  that  the  Court  deals 
today  with  only  one  aspect  of  state  criminal 
procedure,  and  rejects  the  wholesale  "incor- 
poration' of  such  federal  constitutional  re- 
quirements, the  logical  gap  between  the 
Court's  premises  and  Us  novel  constitutional 
conclusion  can.  I  submit,  be  bridged  only  bv 
the  additional  premise  that  the  Due  Proces- 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  is  : 
shorthand  directive  to  this  Court  to  pick  and 
choose  among  the  provisions  of  the  first  eight 
Amendments  and  apply  those  chosen 
freighted  in  the  States  '    ' 

There  exists,  then,  the  possibility  that  tho 
Supreme  Court  could  determine  that  the 
second  Amendment  declares  a  right  which 
may  not  be  infringed  by  either  the  Federal 
Government  or  by  the  states.  Furthermore,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  for  the  Court.  In  view 
of  the  kinds  of  arms  which  now  exist,  to  con- 
vert the  Second  Amendment  into  an  absolute 
right  to  bear  arms,  unhampered  by  any  con- 
cept of  arms  for  militia  use  only. 

In  Cases  v.  United  States,  131  F.  2  916 
(1942),  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First 
Circuit.  In  upholding  the  constitutionality  i  f 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938,  stated: 

Apparently,  then,  under  the  Second  Amend- 
ment, the  federal  government  can  limit  thp 
keeping  and  bearing  of  arms  by  a  single  in- 
dividual as  well  as  by  a  group  of  individual.'; 
but  it  cannot  prohibit  the  possession  or  use 
of  any  weapon  which  has  any  reasonable  re- 
lationship to  the  preservation  or  efficiency  of 
a  well  regulated  mlUtla." 

The  court  found  that  the  rule  of  the 
Miller  case  ■■"  was  outdated  "because  of  the 
well  known  fact  that  In  the  so  called  Com- 
mando Units'  some  sort  of  military  use  seems 
to  have  been  found  for  almost  any  modern 
lethal  weapon".  The  court  also  speculated 
that  under  the  Miller  rule  Congress  could  not 
regulate  "the  possession  or  use  by  private 
persons  not  present  or  prospective  members 
of  any  military  unit,  of  distinctly  mllitarv 
arms,  such  as  machine  guns,  trench  mortars, 
anti-tank  or  anti-aircraft  guns,  even  though 
under  the  circumstances  surrounding  such 
possession  or  use  it  would  be  Inconceivable 
that  a  private  person  could  have  any  legiti- 
mate reason  for  having  such  a  weapon". 
Ill 

The  rights  of  the  Individual  citizen  -vouid 
be  little  different  today  if  the  Second  Amend- 
ment did  not  exist.  It  has  become  lost  for 
several  reasons:  the  word  "mllltla  "  long  ago 
passed  from  common  language:  citizens  rely 
almost  wholly  upon  the  processes  of  govern- 
ment— courts  and  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies— to  protect  their  rights:  and  the  rlgh:.= 
of  the  other  first  eight  amendments  have 
been  given  so  much  Judicial  and  popular  at- 
tention that  the  Second  Amendment  has 
lieen  all  but  overlooked. 
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■'-'  378  U.S.  at  6. 

■"  378  U.S.  at  15. 

"  131  F.  2d  at  922;  cert,  denied  319  U.S.  770 
(1943)  sub  nom.  Velazquez  v.  United  States. 

"United  States  v.  Miller.  307  U.S.  174 
(1938). 


Perhaps  the  people  have  lost  a  valuable 
right  and  privilege  which  should  be  cher- 
ished rather  than  forgotten.  Perhaps  the 
Fotinding  Fathers,  as  they  so  often  seem  to 
iiave  done,  gave  the  people  an  enduring 
right  which  changing  history  does  not  out- 
mixle  but  merely  places  in  a  new  context — 
often  more  compelling  than  the  old. 

What  considerations  could  lead  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  determine  that  the  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Second  Amendment  are 
protected  against  state  as  well  ;us  federal 
infringement,  and  that  those  rights  are 
dual— to  guarantee  a  "well  regulated  Mllltla" 
iiid  to  guarantee  an  Individual  right  to  keep 
.ind  bear  arms,  separate  and  apart  from  the 
needs  of  the  mllltla? 

1.  The  United  States  maintains  a  large 
peacetime  standing  army  and  what  once 
were  called  stat.e  militias  are  now  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  that  army.  For  more  than  one 
hundred  years  acts  of  Congress  had  prohib- 
ited a  national  militia,  nor  could  the  Federal 
government  use  stat-e  militias  unless  per- 
mitted by  .state  authorities.  State  militias 
provided  significance  forces  for  the  1812, 
Mexican.  Civil  and  Spanish-American  Wars. 
Bv  1896  most  states  had  renamed  the  mllltla 

■  the  national  guard".  In  1903.  Secretary  of 
War  Ellhu  Root  procured  the  enactment  of 
liws  whereby  the  Federal  Government  as- 
sisted the  states  In  organizing,  training  and 
equipping  state  national  guards.  In  1916  the 
iKitlonal  guard  became  a  component  part 
tl  the  national  peace  establishment  subject 
1  .  rail  Into  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 
In  1933  the  "National  Guard  of  the  United 
S-  it«s  "  was  created  and  became  a  part  of 
t!ie  Army  of  the  United  States  at  all  times.'" 

Almost  each  peacetime  year  finds  an  In- 
creased National  Guard  enrollment  and.  while 
tiiese  forces  are  available  to  "repeal  Inva- 
•Mons",   particularly  in   the   important  work 

■  !  maintaining  and  operating  antimissile 
.-lie."  In  time  of  war  outside  of  the  United 
.States  these  former  state  militias  are  called 
into  active  service  Therefore,  the  states 
must  provide  for  civil  defense  and  many  of 
i:iem  have  formed  stand-by  home  guard 
i;nlts  for  activation  when  the  National 
Ciuard  Is  in  active  service."  Thus  militias 
ibv  whatever  name)  are  as  important  as 
ever,  and  perhaps  more  so  in  the  atom-and- 
missile  age  to  "repel  Invasions". 

With  the  urgent  need  for  civil  defense  and 
particularly  If  the  "stand-by  home  guard"  Is 
tver  incori>orated  into  the  national  army.  Is 
r  not  important  that  as  wide  a  base  of  the 
I'vizenry  as  possible  be  armed  and  somewhat 
•.-ained?  Armed  and  trained  citizens  may  not 
pievent  an  atomic  attack  but  they  can  pre- 
.-erve  internal  order  after  one.** 

2.  Chief  Justice  Warren  has  written  that 
the  "subordination  of  the  military  to  the 
civil  ...  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  our  na- 
tional experience  that  it  must  be  regarded  as 
:,u  essential  constituent  of  the  fabric  of  our 
political  life."  He  has  also  noted  that  "mill- 
iirv  men  throughout  our  history  have  not 

■  n:y  recognized  and  accepted  this  relatlon- 
'Mp  in  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  but 
ihey  have  also  cheerfully  co-operated  in  pre- 
,-erving  it"." 


15  Encyc.  Brft.  484;  16  Encyc.  Brft.  145 
■1561). 

See.  for  example,  Encyc.  Brft,  yearbooks 
:or  1962,  1963  and  1964  under  "National 
Guard". 

1964  ENCYC.  BRIT.  Yearbook  786. 

No  one  yet  has  challenged  the  consti- 
tutionality under  the  Second  Amendment  of 
Section  92  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
making  it  unlawful  "for  any  person  to  trans- 
fer or  receive  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, manufacture,  produce,  transfer,  ac- 
quire, possess,  import,  or  export  any  atomic 
v.eapon",  42  U.S.C.  §  2122. 

Warren.  The  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Mili- 
tary. 37  N.T.U.L.  Rev.  181.  186  (1962).  See 
also.  Reid  v.  Coiert.  354  US.  1.  23:  "The  tra- 
dition of  keeping  the  military  subordinate 


If  history  and  forecast  both  indicate  that 
the  future  holds  continuously  larger  stand- 
ing armies  and  the  continuous  swallowing  up 
of  state  militias  by  the  federal  army,  can  we 
always  passively  rely  up>on  "cheerful"  mili- 
tary leaders  who  will  eschew  the  vast  powers 
placed  In  their  hands? 

3.  Up  to  this  time  neither  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment nor  the  states  have  shown  any  par- 
ticular ability  or  effectiveness  in  suppressing 
or  controlling  organized  crime  A  great  cry 
of  despair  lias  arisen  because  it  has  suddenly 
become  apparent  that  the  "average  citizen" 
win  either  retreat  or  quietly  stand  by  while 
his  fellow-citizen  is  attacked,  maimed,  raped 
or  murdered  Before  decrying  this  national 
apathy,  it  might  be  well  to  consider  what 
happens  to  the  person  who  intervenes  If  the 
criminal  is  "organized"  in  the  sense  that  he 
Is  acting  as  part  of  a  group  ( most  criminals 
are  and  the  bystander  has  no  way  of  distin- 
guishing those  who  are  not),  his  interefer- 
ence  can  not  only  lead  to  his  own  murder  on 
the  spot,  but  his  interference  or  witnessing 
or  testifying  or  even  co-operating  with  the 
police  can  lead  to  his  own  murder  or  that  of 
members  of  his  family,  or  to  constant  liarass- 
ment  and  threats,  which  can  be  equally  ter- 
rifying and  disastrous.  The  efforts  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  "protect"  a  witness 
are  not  only  ineffective  but.  even  when  effec- 
tive, are  as  debilitating  as  exposure  to  the 
criminal— the  witness  and  his  family  (Im- 
mediate and  sometimes  remote)  are  spirited 
away,  often  to  another  state,  where  they 
spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  mortal  fear 
and  hiding.'-  This  Is  the  current  reward  for 
courage  and  for  compassion  toward  one's 
fellow-man 

Perhaps  the  odds  in  favor  of  the  Individual 
citizen  should  be  Improved.  Perhaps  the 
spirit  of  the  Second  Amendment  should  be 
revived.  We  have  come  to  rely  so  heavily  on 
the  law  that  often  we  are  helpless  in  the 
face  of  those  who  operate  outside  the  law. 
Do  we  need  the  fact  and  spirit  of  a  well- 
armed  citizenry,  .i  little  self-help  and  some 
of  the  bravado  of  the  Old  West  where,  when 
two  individuals  stood  face  to  face,  each  one 
had  at  least  a  chance  for  survival?  Actually, 
we  are  traveling  in  the  opposite  direction; 
today  many  states  makes  It  a  crime  for  a 
citizen  to  defend  himself  or  his  home  with 
a  deadly  weapon  against  the  attacker  or  in- 
vader. The  concern  for  the  rights  of  the 
criminal  lias  brought  us  to  the  rather  hor- 
rifying situation  that  If  organized  crime  de- 
crees one's  death,  neither  the  law  nor  the 
victim  can  do  much  about  it,  Hamilton 
argued  for  the  guarantees  of  the  Second 
Amendment  to  protect,  among  other  things, 
against  "the  ravages  and  depredations  of  the 
Indians".  ''- 

ShotUd  we  protect  ourselves  against  the 
ravages  and  depredations  of  organized  crime 
through  the  Second  Amendment  and  perhaps 
at  the  same  time  halt  the  decaying  moral  ef- 
fect of  national  apathy? 

4.  Does  danger  lurk  in  any  consideration 
to  broaden  the  concept  of  Individual  arms 
bearing?  The  federal  and  state  restrictions 
on  the  right  are  substantial. 

The  National  Firearms  Act  of  1934  levies 
a  heavy  tax  on  all  transfers  of  machine  guns, 
rifles,  sawed-off  shotguns  and  silencers,  .and 
requires  the  registration  of  all  weapons  not 
transferred  In  conformity  "ft-ith  the  act.  "'  The 
Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938  regulates  the 
movement  in  interstate  commerce  of  all  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  larger  than  .22  caliber, 
licenses  all  dealers  and  prohibits  shipment 
to  or  receipt  by  ciiminals  or  the  movement 


to  civilian  authority  may  not  be  so  strong  In 
the  minds  of  this  generation  as  It  was  In  the 
minds  of  those  who  wrote  the  Constitution." 
•  See.  for  example.  Arnbrlster.  The  Price  of 
Getting  Involved,  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
September  26.  1964.  page  81. 

"The  Federalist  No.  24,  at  151  (Modern 
Llbrarv  ed.  1937)   (Hamilton). 

»'  26"U.S,C.  Chapter  53. 


of  stolen  weapons."^  Every  state  has  some 
form  of  statute  regulating  either  the  pwsses- 
slon,  carrying,  purchase,  sale  or  pledging  of 
of  firearms  *  Criminal  law  doctrines  militate 
heavily  against  the  wrongful  use  of  weapons. 
For  example,  the  deadly  weapons  doctrine 
presumes  that  the  commission  of  an  unlaw- 
ful act  with  a  deadly  weapon  Is  performed 
with  malice  aforethought.  •■''■ 

Furthermore,  it  is  the  opinion  of  police 
experts  that  criminals  obtain  firearms  regard- 
less of  regulation.  The  assassination  of  a 
President  with  a  mall-order  rifle  and  the  sub- 
sequent killing  of  a  police  officer  with  a  mail- 
order pistol  may  cast  doubt  upon  the  ad- 
visability of  expanding  the  right  to  keep 
arms,  but  a  person  such  as  an  ussassin 
would  probably  obtain  a  firearm  regardless 
of  statutory  restrictions,  since  he  would  not 
be  concerned  about  the  violation  of  stat- 
utes.»»  On  the  other  hand,  the  security  of  the 
President  In  motorcades  through  large  cities 
may  best  be  assured  by  the  deputizing  of 
armed  citizens  along  the  entire  route.  It 
Is  conceivable  that  an  armed  witness  in 
Dallas  might  have  been  alert  enough  after 
the  first  shot  to  have  prevented  the  fatal 
shot 

5  The  few  modern  writers  on  the  .subject 
of  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  are 
sharply  divided  as  to  whether  the  right  Is 
personal  or  relates  solely  to  the  mllltla.  Some 
conclude  that  the  right  runs  only  "to  the 
people  collectively  for  the  common  defense 
against  the  common  enemy,  foreign  or 
domestic"  ■«■  and  "has  reference  only  to  mat- 
ters of  common  defense  and  relates  to  mili- 
tary affairs  and  not  to  private  brawls".""  One 
commentator  questions  whether  any  such 
right  exists  and  whether  "the  Constitution 
would  protect  the  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms,  if  there  were  such  a  right,  but  that  It 
does  not  exist"  ■' 

On  the  other  hand,  one  writer  finds  that 
"the  affirmative  side  of  the  use  of  firearms  by 
the  private  citizen  is  substantial  Hunt- 

ing and  target-shooting  are  popular  and 
wholesome    recreations  There    Is    stlU 

much  need  for  self-help,  especially  against 
robbery  and  burglary.  ...  A  valuable  military 
asset  lies  In  the  reservoir  of  persons  trained 
to  use  small  arms."  ~  And  he  concludes  that 
the  "Supreme  Court  has  admitted  there  are 
I'iceptions  to  the  right  to  bear  arms"  |  italics 
addedl.  thus  Impliedly  recognizing  the  right 
and  that  "the  logical  result  Is  that  the  terms 
mllltla  and  people  were  thought  to  be  sep- 
arate In  nature  and  preserving  two  dlstioet 
rights", "3 

6.  The  key  seems  to  He  In  the  fact  that 
the  Second  Amendment  differs  irom  the 
other  first  eight  amendments  in  that  It  is 
not  a  right  which  people  enjoy  per  se — that 
is,  the  average  person  does  liot  derive  any 
inherent  satisfaction  from  the  mere  keeping 
of  a  firearm  and  perhaps  most  people  would 


1.5  use.  s;  901-909. 

"■'  For  a  catalogue  of  all  state  laws  regu- 
lating the  possession  and  use  of  firearms,  see 
Note,  Restriction<i  on  the  Right  To  Bear 
Arms.-  State  and  Federal  Firearm^t  Legisla- 
tion. 98  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  905  (1950). 

■■"  Oberer,  The  Deadly  Weapon  Doctnne — 
Common  Law  Origin,  75  Harv.  L.  Rev  1565 
1 1962 1. 

'"The  Warren  Commission  apparently  made 
no  recommendation  regarding  the  restric- 
tion of  the  availability  of  firearms 

■  Emery.  The  Constitutional  Right  To  Keep 
and  Bear  Arms.  28  Harv.  L.  Rev.  473.  477 
(19151. 

•  Halght.  The  Right  To  Keep  and  Bea^ 
.Arms.  2  Bill  of  Rights  Rev   31.  42  1 1941 ) . 

'  McKenna.  The  Right  To  Keep  and  Bear 
Arms.  12  Marq.  L.  Rev.  138.  149   (1928). 

■-Note,  Restrictions  on  the  Right  To  Bear 
Arms:  State  and  Federal  Firearms  Legisla- 
tion. 98  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  005,  905-906  (1950). 

Hay^  The  Right  To  Bear  Arms.  A  Study 
in  Judicial  Misinterpretation .  2  Wm.  &  Mary 
L.  Rev.  381,405-406  (1960). 
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rather  not  keep  one — but  it  Is  a  right  which 
tends  to  insure,  protect  and  guarantee  the 
other  and  fundamental  rights  to  life,  liberty 
and  property  If  we  can  always  be  certain 
that  the  law  will  enforce  the  fundamental 
rights,  the  Second  Amendment  becomes 
superfluous  Hamilton  was  not  convinced 
that  we  could  always  r^ly  upon  the  law  land 
this  means  the  law  among  nations  as  well 
as  within  the  United  States:.  He  wrote  that 
•The  Idea  of  governing  at  all  times  by  the 
simple  force  of  law  i  which  we  have  been 
told  is  the  only  admissible  principle  of  re- 
publican government  I.  has  no  place  but  in 
the  reveries  of  those  political  doctors  whose 
sagacity  disdains  the  admonitions  of  experi- 
mental instruction."  ■• 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rl?ht3  of  the  United  Nations,  adopted  in 
1948.  does  not  refer  to  any  "right  to  bear 
arms',  yet  It  declares,  among  other  things 
that: 

Article  3 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and 
security  of  person. 

Article  4 
No  one  shall  be  Held  in  slavery  or  servi- 
tude;  .  „ .  I 
Article  12  \ 

No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  In- 
terference with  his  private  family,  home  or 
correspondence,  nor  to  attacks  upon  his 
honor  and  reputation.   .  .  . 

Article  13 

1.  Everyone  has  the  freedom  oi  movement 
and  residence.  .  .  . 

Article  17 

2.  No  one  shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived  ol 
his  property. 

These  rights  are  protected  by  law.  .\rtlcle 
12  concludes,  "Everyone  has  the  right  to  the 
protection  of  the  law  against  such  interfer- 
ence or  attacks",  and  Article  8  provides  that 
"Everyone  has  the  right  to  an  effective  rem- 
edy by  the  competent  national  tribunals  for 
acts  violating  the  fundamental  rights  grante<l 
him  by  the  Constitution  or  by  I.iw.  ' 

If  we  car.  ever  be  certain  that  we  have  for 
a:i  time  reached  the  ideal  of  universal  exist- 
ence based  upon  law.  world  dlsarmiiment 
would  folic  w  and  the  Second  Amendment 
would  be  without  .my  meaning.  Until  that 
happens,  the  Second  Amendment  may  prove 
to  have  been  another  remarkable  Insight  by 
the  Pounding  Fathers  Into  our  needs  for  a 
long  period  of  history.  We  should  find  the 
lost  Second  Amendment,  broaden  its  scope 
and  determine  th^t  it  affords  the  right  to 
arm  a  state  militia  and  also  the  right  of  the 
Individual  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 

Another  treatment  of  the  subject  is 

found  in  the  article  entitled  "To  Have 

and    Bear    Arms"    by    Judge    Bartlett 

Rmnmel    which    was    printed    in    the 

American  Rifleman  in  June  1964.  I  make 

Judge  Rummels   article  a   part   of  my 

remarks  at  this  point : 

[Prom  the  American  Rifleman.  June  1964] 

To  Havf:  .\nd  Bear  Abiis 

(By  Judge  Bartlett  Rummel) 

A  D;.SCUS^10N•  OF  LEG.\L  DECISIONS  AND  INTER- 
PRETATIONS OF  THE  2D  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
CONSTITUTION 

Constantly,  over  the  years,  people  who  like 
to  own  guns  and  use  them  for  competitive 
shooting,  hunting,  collecting,  and  as  a  pro- 
tection in  their  homes  or  places  of  business, 
have  asked  this  question:  How  can  anti-fire- 
arms laws  be  passed  when  we  are  guaran- 
teed the  right  to  have  and  bear  arms  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States?  After  all 
is  there  anything  so  comp!e.x  about  the  lan- 
guage of  the  2nd  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution? This  amendment  reads  as  follows: 


"A  well  regulated  MlUtla,  being  i:iecessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms,  shall  not 
be  Infringed." 

The  citizen  ponders  the  why  of  the  con- 
tinual battle  against  the  inroads  of  legis- 
lation proposed  by  those  who  would  take 
our  guns  away.  Why  can  laws  be  passed 
which  require  me  to  have  a  license  in  order 
to  have  a  firearm,  or  which  cause  my  right 
to  have  a  gun  depend  on  the  whim  of  some 
public  officer,  or  which  require  me  to  register 
my  firearm,  or  pay  a  discriminatory  tax  on 
it,  or  which  go  to  the  extent  of  prohibiting 
me  entirely  from  possessing  a  gun? 

The  2nd  Amendment  is  one  of  the  first 
10  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  are  referred  to  as  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  These  amendments  were 
added  to  the  original  Constitution  in  order 
to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  the  13  Amer- 
ican colonies  to  ratify  the  Constitution. 
These  were  the  basic  rights  incorpc  rated  into 
the  Constitution  to  allay  the  fear,  our  fore- 
fathers had  toward  a  central  government 
which  might  become  tyrannical 

JUSTICE    DOUGLAS'    STATEMENT 

William  O.  Douglas.  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  in  a  lec- 
ture at  the  New  York  University  Law  Center 
in  January  1963,  on  the  subject  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  stated; 

"A  BUI  of  Rights  sets  the  ideal  to  which  on 
occasion  the  people  can  be  summoned.  It  is 
a  reminder  to  officials  that  aU  power  is  a 
heady  thing  and  that  there  are  limits  beyond 
which  it  is  not  safe  to  go. 

"A  few  provisions  of  our  Bill  of  Rights, 
notably  the  Third  Amendment  and  its  pro- 
hibition against  quartering  of  soldiers  in 
private  homes,  have  no  Immediate  relation 
to  any  modern  problem.  Most  of  the  other 
guarantees  against  government  are.  however 
as  important  today  as  they  were  when  first 
adopted.  Many  of  them  are  even  more  im- 
portant." ' 

Justice  Douglas  spoke  of  the  whittling 
away  of  the  Constitution  by  the  courts.  He 
said: 

"The  default  of  the  judiciary,  as  respects 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  has  not  been  purposeful 
and  it  is  not  of  recent  origin.  Its  beginnings 
are  distant  from  the  contemporary  scene.  The 
retreat  has  had  two  manifestr.tions.  First, 
the  courts  have  diluted  the  specific  com- 
mands of  the  Constitution,"  He  continues 
by  pointing  out  the  different  degrees  of  re- 
straint set  up  by  the  Constitution.  "Parts 
of  the  Constitution  are  generalised,  such  as 
the  provisions  of  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  that  no  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  life,  liberty,  or  property  "without 
due  process  of  law."  Parts  contain  partial 
prohibitions,  such  as  those  against  unrea- 
sonable" searches  and  seizures  in  the  Fourth 
Amendment  and  'excessive'  ball  in  the 
Eighth.  Others  are  in  the  form  of  Commands. 
such  as  Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  . 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech'  in  the  First 
Amendment. 

""The  guarantees  that  the  Pramers  phrased 
in  terms  of  commands  with  no  qualifications 
would  seem  therefore  to  be  In  a  'preferred' 
category.  Yet  even  those  guarantees  that  are 
seemingly  preferred"  have  by  judicial  con- 
struction been  taken  as  only  admonitions  to 
moderation.  The  words  'Congress  shall  make 
no  law  .  .  .  abridging  freedom  of  speech' 
have  been  read  to  mean  Congress  may  make 
some  laws  that  abridge  freedom  of  speech.'  "  ' 
(Emphasis  added.) 

Justice  Douglas  speaks  of  the  2nd  Amend- 
ment In  the  following  connection; 

"So  far  as  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  concerned 
the  individual  is  on  his  own  when  it  comes  to 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The  right  to  work, 
the  right  to  education,  the  right  to  marry  as 
one  chooses,  the  right  to  medical  care — these 
and  all  like  guarantees  are  significantly  ab- 


sent. The  closest  the  Framers  came  to  the 
affirmative  side  of  liberty  was  in  'the  right  of 
the  people  to  bear  arms.'  Yet  this  too  has 
been  greatly  modified  by  judicial  construc- 
tion." ' 

A  serious  limitation  on  the  application  ot 
tiie  Bill  oi  Rit'lits  began  wiih  ;i  .seiic.^  .': 
United  St^iies  Supreme  Court  decisions  com- 
mencing in  1875  '  The  decision  de.iling  sp.^- 
cifically  with  the  2nd  Amendment  and  its 
application  to  the  States  is  Prcsser  v.  Illinois 
in  1886.5 

Pressor  was  charged  in  Illinois  with  violat- 
ing .'.n  Illinois  statvite  w'nich  made  it  unlaw- 
ful to  a?sooiate  together  as  a  military  com- 
pany ind  parade  with  arms  without  a  license 
from  the  iiovernor  .\rnied  with  a  ^avalrv 
sword  he  marched  in  the  streets  of  ChlcTgo 
at  the  head  of  some  400  men  .trmed  wIt'.i 
r.lles.  These  men  were  associated  together  in 
an  organization  with  a  German  name,  .ui 
organization  -.ve  would  probably  think  of  '-- 
day  as  being  Nazi.  On  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  from  .i  conWctlon.  Presser  contencle<i 
that  the  State  of  Illinois  liad  no  right  'o 
prosecute  him  because  of  various  provisit  n^ 
of  the  US.  Constitution,  including  the  2nd 
Amendment.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  ansv.er 
to  the  ar;^ument  regarding  the  2nd  Amend- 
ment, said; 

"But  a  conclusive  answer  to  tlie  rontentinn 
that  this  amendment  prohibits  the  legisl;!- 
tion  in  question  lies  in  the  fact  that  tlie- 
amendment  Is  a  limitation  only  upon  tht 
power  of  Concress  and  the  National  Govern- 
ment, and  not  upon  that  of  the  States." 

COMMENT   OFTEN   OVERLOOKED 

Despite  the  limits  of  application  of  the  2na 
.Amendment  a«;  recognized  in  the  Presser  cn-f-. 
this  United  States  Supreme  Court  decii;.i;i 
did  contain  a  very  cogent  comment  relativ. 
to  the  power  of  the  States.  This  comment  1;..- 
been  too  often  overlooked,  but.  strane^l' 
en,;v.igh.  it  was  quoted  in  a  decision  in  Nev. 
York  State  which  sustained  the  Sullivan  Lav.- 
The  Presser  case  contains  this  statement : 

"It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  all  citizen; 
capable  of  'oearing  arms  constitute  the  re- 
served military  force  or  reserve  miUtia  of  the 
United  States  ns  well  as  the  States;  and.  :;i 
view  of  this  prerogative  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  of  its  general  powers,  "hf 
States  cannot,  even  laying  the  constitution  : 
provision  in  question  out  of  view,  prohibit 
the  people  from  keeping  and  'oearing  arms.  .-" 
as  to  deprive  the  United  States  of  their  right- 
ful resource  for  maintaining  the  ptiijlic  secu- 
rity, and  disable  the  people  from  performiii: 
their  duty  to  the  General  Government." 

A  number  of  decisions  before  and  after  the 
Presser  case  have  held  that  the  first  JO 
amendmeiits  did  not  restrict  the  States,  but 
were  only  a  restraint  upon  Congress. 

Manv  states  have  incorporated  the  pre  i- 
sion  relative  to  arms  in  their  own  constittt- 
tions.  These  have  varied  in  type,  some  beliii; 
similar  to  the  2nd  Amendment,  while  others 
empower  the  legislature  to  regulate  the  ci-r- 
rying  of  concealed  weapons  or  the  wearing  ■'>'. 
arms,  or  to  prohibit  armed  bands  of  people, 
and  like  restraints.  Some  15  states,  or  ncarlv 
one-third,  'nave  no  provision  whatever  ;n 
their  constitutions.  It  is  obviotis  that,  witli- 
out  the  Federal  Constitutional  restriction, 
the  court  decisions  in  the  various  states,  de- 
pendent on  their  owni  constitutional  pro',  i- 
sions,  have  not  been  unitorm.  New  York,  the 
home  of  the  infamou-.-  Sullivan  Law,  has  no 
constitutional  provision,  but  their  Civil 
Rights  Law  incorporates  a  provision  which  :? 
substantially  in  the  language  of  the  2nii 
Amendment.  However,  this  being  merely  3. 
statute,  it  can  be  superseded  by  a  later  stat- 
ute passed  by  the  legislature. 


•The  Federalist  No.  28,  at  171    (Modern 
Library  ed.  1937 1  (Hamilton). 


NYU  Law  Rev  Vol  38,  pg  211. 
NYU  Law  Rev  Vol  38.  pg  216. 


NYU  Law  Rev  Vol  38.  pg  233 

'NYU  Law  Rev  Vol  36,  pg  761  (Article  'ov 
Wm.  J.  Brennan,  Asso.  Justice  Supreme  Courr 
of  US). 

■   116  US  252.  29  Led  615. 
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NEW   VORK   COfRT   DECISION 

The  New  York  court  decision."  heretofore 
mentioned  as  quoting  an  excerpt  from  the 
Presser  case,  upheld  the  right  of  the  State 
of  New  York  to  prohibit  the  possession  of  a 
pistol,  revolver,  or  other  conceaUtble  firearm 
in  a  home.  In  discussing  the  fact  that  the 
Bill  of  Rights  in  the  State  of  New  York  is 
embodied  in  its  Civil  Rights  l^aw  and  not  in 
Its  oonstltvition,  the  court  said: 

"Nevertheless  we  fully  recognize  the  prop- 
osition that  tlie  rights  enumerated  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights  were  not  created  by  such  decl.oxa- 
tlon.  Tliey  are  of  such  character  as  necessar- 
ily pertain  to  tree  men  in  a  free  state.  .  .  ." 

''The  riglit  to  bear  arms  Is  coupled  with 
the  statement  why  the  right  is  preserved 
and  protected,  viz..  that  a  well-regulated 
militia  IS  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free 
state.'  If  the  Legislature  had  prohibited  the 
keeping  of  arms,  it  would  liave  been  clearly 
beyond  Its  power," 

Before  a  further  discussion  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  this  doctrine  of  non-application  to 
the  States,  and  its  status  today,  let  us  di- 
h'ress  and  disctiss  the  nature  of  the  right  to 
bear  arms.  Arguments  have  been  made  in 
recent  hearings  before  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Senate  that.  (1)  the  right 
to  bear  arms  is  not  a  basic  right,  and  (2)  the 
right  to  bear  arms  is  not  a  personal  right 
accorded  to  the  individual,  but  is  only  a 
collective  right  preserved  to  the  militia  as  an 
organization.  First,  we  shall  examine  whether 
the  right  to  bear  arms  is  a  basic  right.  It  Is 
important  that  we  keep  this  idea  of  a  basic 
right  in  mind,  because  this  concept  of  a 
right  as  being  a  natural  or  basic  right  has 
had  considerable  influence  on  the  recent 
thinking  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

ENGLISH    COMMON   LAW 

As  you  know  the  common  law."  of  En  aland 
Is  the  sourre  of  legal  precedent  in  .ill  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Louisiana,  where  the  law  has  de- 
pended on  the  authority  of  the  cr. il  lav.'  of 
the  Coatln-iil.-  The  "bible"  of  the  law  of 
Entjland  was  Blackstone's  Commentaries.  In 
Jones'  Blackstone,-  Book  the  First,  entitled, 
"Of  the  Rights  of  Persons",  and  Chapter 
First,  entitled.  "Of  the  Absolute  Rights  of 
Individual;"'  we  find: 

"Right  To  Bear  Arms,  the  fifth  and  last 
auxiliary  right  of  the  subject,  that  I  shall  at 
present  mention,  is  that  of  having  arms  for 
their  defense,  suitable  to  their  condition 
and  degree,  and  such  .is  are  allowed  hy  law. 
Which  is  also  declared  by  the  same  statute  ,  .  , 
and  it  is  indeed  a  puijlic  allowance,  under 
clue  restrictions,  of  the  natur.'^il  right  of  re- 
sistance and  self  preservation,  ".vhen  the 
sanctions  of  society  and  laws  are  found  In- 
sufficient to  restrain  the  violence  of 
oppression. " 

In  summarizing  this  chapter  en  the  rights, 
Blackstone  says ; 

"In  these  5.e\eial  articles  consist  the  rights, 
or,  as  they  are  frequently  termed,  the  liber- 
ties 01  Englislimen:  liberties,  more  generally 
talked  of  than  thorotighly  understood:  and 
yet  hij^hly  necessary  to  be  perfectly  known 
and  considered  by  every  man  of  rank  or  prop- 
erty, lest  his  ignorance  of  the  points  whc-reon 
they  are  founded  should  hurry  liim  into  fac- 
tion and  licentiousness  on  the  one  hand,  or 
a  pusillanim.ous  inditrercnce  and  criminal 
stibmission  on  the  other.  And  we  have  seen 
that  these  rights  consist,  primarily,  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  personal  security,  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  of  private  property.  So  long 
.iS  these  remain  inviolate,  the  subject  Is 
perfectly  free;  lor  every  species  of  compulsive 
tyranny  and  oppression  must  act  in  opp>osl- 
tlon  to  one  or  other  of  these  rights,  having 
no  other  object  upon  which  it  can  possibly 
be  employed.  To  preserve  these  from  viola- 


tion, it  is  necessary  that  the  constitution  of 
parliament  be  supported  In  its  full  vigor; 
and  limits,  certainly  known,  be  .set  to  the 
royal  prerogative.  And,  lastly,  to  vindicate 
these  rights,  when  actually  violated  or  at- 
tacked, the  subjects  of  England  are  entitled, 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  regular  administra- 
tion and  free  course  of  Justice  in  the  courts 
of  law;  next,  to  the  right  of  petitioning  the 
King  and  parliament  for  redress  of  grievances; 
and  lastly,  to  the  riglit  of  having  and  using 
arms  for  ^clf-prc.'-ervation  and  defense." 
(Emphasis  added) 

Going  back  to  as  early  a."?  1215  and  Magna 
Carta,  after  the  battle  cf  Runnymede,  it  Is 
found  that  Section  61  provided  that  If  the 
King  did  not  follow  the  provisions  of  the 
charter,  the  Barons  should  have  the  right  to 
correct  the  King  by  force  until  the  King 
should  begin  to  follow  the  articles  if  the 
charter." 

Shifting  to  a  most  recent  event,  as  meas- 
ured by  time,  we  find  that  Article  51  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  Includes  this 
statement; 

"Nothing  in  the  present  Charter  shall  im- 
pair the  inherent  right  of  individual  or  col- 
lective self-defense  if  an  armed  attack  occurs 
against  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations,  until 
the  Security  Council  has  taken  the  measures 
necessary  to  maintain  international  peace 
and  security.'" 

Tr,E.^TIES    RECOGNIZE    HICKTS 

Tlie  real  import  of  the  fact  that  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  recognizes  "the  inher- 
ent right  of  individual  or  collective  self- 
defense'"  is  that  the  United  States  is  one  of 
the  signatory  nations  to  this  charter.  Thus 
the  charter  has  all  the  force  and  effect  cf  a 
treaty.  It  is  well-established  law  that  treaties 
are  superior  to  and  supersede  any  of  the  Con- 
stitutional provisions  of  any  oif  the  States. 
For  example,  the  early  laws  protecting  migra- 
tory birds  were  heW  unconstitutional,  but 
after  we  entered  into  a  migratory  bird  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  a  statute  passed  to  im- 
plement the  treaty  was  upheld  as  a  valid 
exercise  r.f  the  power  to  regulate.  If  the 
United  States  has  by  treaty  recognized  the 
Inherent  rlpht  of  self-defense,  presumably  it 
has  recognized  the  right  to  possess  the  usual 
and  ordinary  weapons  used  for  self-defense. 

More  of  the  history  of  the  Right  to  Bear 
Arms  Is  found  in  the  old  1840  Tennessee  case 
of  Avmettp  v.  The  .State."  where  it  is  said: 

"Tlie  evil  that  v.'as  produced  by  disarming 
the  people  in  the  time  cf  James  il.  -ras  that 
tlie  king,  by  means  of  a  standing  army  quar- 
tered among  the  people,  was  able  to  overawe 
them,  and  compel  them  to  submit  to  the 
most  arbitrr.ry,  cruel,  and  illegal  measures. 
Whereas,  if  the  people  had  retained  their 
arms,  they  would  have  been  able,  by  a  just 
and  proper  resistance  to  those  oppressive 
measures,  either  to  have  caused  the  king  to 
respect  their  rights,  cr  surrender  (as  he  was 
eventually  compelled  to  do)  the  government 
into  other  l-.ands.  No  private  defence  was  con- 
templated, or  would  have  availed  anything.  If 
the  subjects  had  been  armed,  they  could  have 
resisted  the  payment  of  excessive  fines,  or 
the  infliction  of  illegal  and  cruel  punish- 
ments. When,  therefore.  Parliament  says  that 
subjects  which  are  Protestants  may  have 
arms  tcr  their  defence,  suitable  to  their  con- 
ditions, as  allowed  by  law."  it  does  not  mean 
for  private  defence,  but  being  armed,  they 
may  as  a  body  rise  up  to  defend  their  Just 
rights,  and  compel  their  rules  to  respect  the 
laws.  This  declaration  of  right  is  made  In 
reference  to  the  fact  before  complained  of. 
that  the  people  had  been  disarmed,  and 
soldiers  had  been  quartered  among  them  ''on- 
trary  to  law.  The  complaint  was  against  the 
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goi^ernment.  The  grievances  to  which  they 
were  thus  forced  to  submit  were  for  the  most 
part  of  a  public  character,  and  could  have 
been  redressed  only  by  the  people  rising  up 
for  their  common  defence,  to  vindicate  their 
rights." 

OTHER    CONTENTION 

Now  to  pass  on  to  the  other  contention 
mentioned  as  having  been  asserted  before  the 
Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate,  i.e..  that 
the  right  to  bear  arms  Is  not  a  right  accorded 
to  the  individual  but  only  to  the  mlUtla. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  our 
highest  legal  authority,  handed  down  a  deci- 
sion In  1939,  in  the  case  of  US.  v.  Miller.-' 
Miller  was  charged  with  transporting  a 
sawed-off  shotgun  In  violation  of  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act.  Tills  is  the  case  uphold- 
ing the  validity  of  this  act.  In  .-^ peaking  of 
the  2nd  Amendment  the  court  said : 

"The  signification  attributed  to  the  term 
MlUtla  appears  from  the  debates  in  the  Con- 
vention, the  history  and  legislation  of 
Colonies  and  States,  and  the  writings  of  ap- 
proved commentators.  These  show  plainly 
enough  that  the  MlUtla  comprised  all  males 
physically  capable  of  acting  in  concert  for 
the  common  defense.  'A  body  of  citizens  en- 
rolled for  military  discipline  '  And  further, 
that  ordinarily  when  called  for  service  these 
men  were  expected  to  appear  bearing  arms 
.supplied  by  themselves  and  of  tlic  kind  in 
common  use  at  the  time." 

The  Supreme  Court  went  on  t.-.  quote  from 
a  book  on  the  history  of  the  times  bv  Csgood 
This  stated: 

"  'In  all  the  colonies,  as  In  England,  the 
mllltia  system  was  based  on  the  principle  of 
the  assize  of  arms  This  implied  the  general 
obligation  of  all  adult  male  inhabitants  to 
possess  arms.  and.  with  certain  exceptions, 
to  cotperate  in  the  work  of  defence. ' 

"  'The  possession  of  arms  al.so  implied  the 
possession  of  ammunition,  and  the  author- 
ities paid  quite  as  much  attention  to  the  lat- 
ter as  to  the  former."  'A  year  later  |1632|  It 
was  ordered  that  any  single  man  -.vho  h.id 
not  furnished  himself  with  arms  might  be 
put  out  to  service,  and  this  became  .i  perma- 
nent part  of  the  lepislatlon  of  the  colony 
|Ma.=3achusetts|.' 

"Also  Clauses  intended  to  Insure  the  pos- 
session of  arms  ii:d  ammunition  by  all  who 
were  subject  to  military  service  appear  in  all 
the  Imporuint  enactments  concerning  mili- 
tary alfalrs.'  " 

The  court  cited  provisions  of  the  laws  from 
not  only  Mas.sachiisetts.  but  from  Nev  York 
and  Virginia,  all  dated  In  Colonial  times. 
These  reveal  that  not  only  must  the  indi- 
vidual have  had  a  musket  or  a  rifle  and  the 
necessary  ammunition  and  other  equip- 
ment in  his  possession,  but  he  must  h:ive 
purchased  them  at  his  own  expense.  He  had 
to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  produce  these 
arms,  and  cotUd  be  punished  for  hb.  failure 
to  do  so.  This  case  demonstrates  that  the 
right  to  be.Tr  arms  was  a  right  accorded  to 
the  individual  person. 

Those  who  contend  that  the  right  to  have 
and  bear  arms  is  not  an  individual  right  but 
only  a  collective  right  accorded  to  the  militia 
as  a  body,  frequently  point  to  the  case  ot 
Salina  v.  Blackslev.  decided  in  1905  by  'he 
Supreme  Court  of  Kansas.'"  This  is  the  only 
case  research  has  turned  up  which  une- 
quivocally holds  that  the  right  to  bear  arms 
applies  only  to  the  right  to  bear  them  as  a 
member  of  the  militia.  As  authority  for  this 
bland  statement,  it  cites  a  Massachusetts 
case"  as  strongly  supporting  this  position, 
but  an  examination  of  the  Massachusetts  de- 
cision reveals  it  old  not  discuss  this  propo- 
sition at  all.  but  only  sustained  the  right  of 
the  State  to  prohibit  parades  of  privately 
armed  organizations  which  were  not  a  part 
of  the  state  mlUtla.  .\s  legal  precedent,  the 
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Kansas  decision  appears   to  be  of  doubtful 
value. 

What  Is  all  this  discussion  leading  to,  and 
why  Is  It  so  Important?  It  is  important  be- 
cause the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  Is  gradually  getting  around  to  holding 
that  all  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  applied  to  the  States,  by  the  en- 
actment of  the  14th  Amendment. 

JUSTICE  BBENN.^N  SPEAKS 

In  1962.  William  J  Brennan,  Jr..  another 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  also  appeared  in  lectures 
at  the  New  York  University  School  of  Law, 
His  subject  was  exactly  what  we  have  been 
referring  to.  le.  "The  Bill  of  Rights  and 
the  States  "  '^  It  Is  revealing  to  read  some 
of  his  statements.  As  to  natural  or  basic 
rights  he  says. 

•The  constitutions  of  the  original  states 
anticipated  the  national  Constitution  in  de- 
claring the  doctrine  that  there  are  human 
liberties  which  are  inalienable.  This  doctrine 
has  ever  since  been  the  center  and  core  of 
the  American  idea  of  limited  government. 
The  government  of  each  state  wsis  the  crea- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  state;  the  source 
of  powef  -was  the  people  of  that  state.  The 
only  end  and  aim  of  government  was  to  se- 
cure the  people  in  their  natural  and  civil 
rights." 

Justice  -Brennan  traces  the  history  of  the 
cases  which  have  marked  the  steady  progress 
of  the  court  toward  applying  the  provisions 
of  the  BUI  of  Rights  to  the  States. 

In  Adamson  v  California,  in  1947.  an  ap- 
peal was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  Ad- 
miral Dewey  Adamson  while  California  was 
waiting  to  execute  him  for  murder '"  He  con- 
tended that  the  adoption  of  the  14th  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  resulted  m  mak- 
ing the  Bill  of  Rights  applicable  to  the  States 
and  that  certain  rights  accorded  him  by  the 
BU!  of  Rights  had  been  violated,  fhe  14tn 
Amendment.  Sec   1  is  in  these  words: 

"No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  im- 
munities of  citl2ens  of  the  United  States; 
nor  shall  any  state  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law:  nor  denv  any  person  within  its  juris- 
diction the  ecual  protection  of  the  laws,'' 

Nevertheless,  the  majority  of  the  court  still 
clung  to  the  doctrine  of  the  old  decisions 
and  held  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  not  ac- 
tivated as  to  the  States  by  the  14th  Amend- 
ment Justice  Black,  however,  wrote  a  famous 
dissent  in  which  he  contended  that  the 
Framers  intended  by  the  14th  .Amendment. 
to  apply  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  the  States 

MOHE    RECENT    DECISIONS 

Justice  Brennan  points  out  that,  although 
the  Supreme  Court  has  not  accepted  the  In- 
corporation of  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  a  whole. 
It  has  proceeded  piecemeal  to  hold  that 
certain  of  the  10  Amendments  restrict  the 
States,  The  Court  has  extended  the  1st 
Amendment's  protection  as  regards  freedom 
of  religion,  speech,  press,  assembly,  and  pe- 
tition. The  requirements  of  the  5th  as  to 
Just  compensation  being  paid  for  private 
property  taken  for  public  use  have  long  been 
upheld.  Due  process  has  required  counsel 
for  an  accused  In  criminal  cases  as  stated  in 
the  6th.  Due  process  applies  against  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures  secured  under 
the  4th.  The  rights  granted  under  the  5th  as 
to  confessions  have  been  applied. 

When  we  ask  ourselves  the  question,  "Is 
the  right  to  bear  arms  a  natural  and  basic 
right?"  we  are  supported  in  the  affirmative  by 
the  following  quote  from  Justice  Brennan's 
lecture: 
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"The  Bill  of  Rights  la  the  primary  source 
of  expressed  Information  as  to  what  is  meant 
by  constitutional  liberty.  The  safeguards 
enshrined  In  It  are  deeply  etched  in  the 
foundations  of  America's  freedoms." 

Does  not  this  quote  strengthen  our  right 
to  assert  that  the  2nd  Amendment  expresses 
a  basic  right?  Our  founding  fathers  thought 
the  right  to  bear  arms  so  important  that  it 
was  incorporated  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  di- 
rectly after  the  1st  Amendment  protecting 
freedom  of  speech  and  religion. 

Mr,  Norman  Redllch,  Professor  of  Law  at 
New  York  University  School  of  Law  in  an 
article  concerning  this  same  subject,  the 
Bin  of  Rights,'"  also  reviews  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  which  extend  many  of  the 
restrictions  to  the  States,  In  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned,  he  includes  the  8th 
Amendment.  He  predicts  the  future  in  these 
words : 

"As  already  indicated,  however,  most  of 
the  major  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
have  either  been  Incorporated  Into  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  or  are  likely  to  be  in  the 
near  future." 

In  reviewing  what  these  authorities  have 
said  we  are  really  trying  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion; What  would  the  Supreme  Court  rule 
if  It  was  confronted  today  with  the  specific 
problem  of  the  right  to  bear  arms  contained 
in  the  2nd  Amendment?  Prom  what  I  have 
said  I  believe  it  Is  a  fair  statement  to  con- 
clude that  we  have  much  more  than  a  feeble 
hope.  Based  on  substantial  probability,  we 
have  a  reasonable  expectation  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  extend  the  restrictions 
of  the  2nd  Amendment  to  all  of  the  States, 
Certainly  if  the  right  to  bear  arms  is  a  basic, 
natural  right,  the  court  logically  can  hardly 
do  otherwise. 

Should  this  happen,  do  not  conclude  that 
suddenly  Utopia  has  arrived  for  the  gun 
owner.  Despite  all  constitutional  provisions, 
under  the  police  power  of  the  States  the 
courts  generally  have  upheld  what  they  have 
considered  the  reasonable  regulation,  of  con- 
cealed weapons,  the  possession  of  weapons 
not  ordinarily  used  for  defense  or  warfare, 
the  firing  of  guns  in  populous  areas,  and 
many  other  like  regulations.  Although  the 
Federal  government  has  no  police  power  and 
can  impose  controls,  over  firearms  only 
through  its  right  to  regulate  commerce,  its 
right  to  tax,  and  its  jurisdiction  over  the 
malls,  all  the  States  do  have  what  is  known 
as  police  power.  Police  power  Is  the  right  to 
regulate  the  conduct  of  persons  in  further- 
ance of  the  health,  the  safety,  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  citizens.  Such  powers  may 
be  extended  by  a  state  to  its  governmental 
subdivisions,  such  as  cities  and  counties, 
which  is  one  reasons  why  the  surveillance  of 
anti-gun  legislation  is  so  difficult.  However, 
extension  of  the  2nd  Amendment  to  the 
States  would  mean  that  the  amendment 
would  apply  to  those  states  having  no  con- 
stitutional restriction,  and  it  could  lead  to 
more  uniformity  and  a  more  sensible  type  of 
legislation. 

Because  the  15  States  which  have  no  con- 
stitutional provision  regarding  the  right  to 
have  and  bear  arms  include  New  York,  Illi- 
nois, and  California,  the  number  of  persons 
who  would  be  affected.  If  the  provisions  of 
the  2nd  Amendment  were  extended  to  the 
States,  would  be  40'%  of  the  population. 

In  conclusion,  we  should  note  that  Justice 
Douglas,  speaking  In  January  1963.  eleven 
months  before  the  brutal  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy,  said  these  prophetic 
words ; 

"Pear  of  assassination  often  produces  re- 
straints compatible  with  dictatorship,  not 
democracy."  " 


It  is  Important,  in  these  most  difficult 
times,  that  we  stoutly  stand  up  for  our  con- 
stitutional rights,  those  liberties  which  are 
rightfully  ours. 

The  Importance  of  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation and  our  affiliated  state  associations 
and  clubs  In  Informing  our  members  and 
the  public  about  detrimental  legislation,  can 
be  characterized  by  this  further  quote  from 
Justice  Douglas : 

"We  have  a  BUI  of  nights  designed  to  keep 
government  out  of  private  domains.  But  the 
fences  have  been  broken  down;  and  machin- 
ery to  restore  them  has  been  denied  The 
Bill  of  Rights— with  the  Judicial  gloss  It  has 
acquired — plainly  Is  not  adequate  to  protect 
the  individual  against  the  growing  bureauc- 
racy. He  faces  a  formidable  opponent  In 
government,  even  when  he  is  endowed  with 
funds  and  with  courage.  The  Individual  is 
almost  certain  to  be  plowed  under,  unless  he 
has  a  well-organized  active  political  group 
to  speak  for  him.  The  church  Is  one.  The 
press  Is  another.  The  union  is  a  third.  But 
If  a  powerful  sponsor  Is  lacking,  Individual 
liberty  withers — In  spite  of  glowing  opinions 
and  resounding  constitutional  phrases." 

Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  all  of 
our  colleagues  will  give  careful  study  to 
the  content  of  the  above  referred  to  arti- 
cles as  they  determine  the  course  that 
we  shall  follow  in  meeting  our  respon- 
sibility as  legislators. 
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THE  200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SHELBURNE,  MASS. 

Mr.  CONTE,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  that 
I  and  my  colleagues  all  had  the  time  to 
enjoy  a  leisurely  trip  alohg  the  beautiful 
and  historic  Mohawk  Trail.  Our  journey 
would  lead  us  beside  the  winding  Deer- 
fleld  River  through  Franklin  County  in 
my  own  congressional  district  to  the 
picturesque  town  of  Shelburne.  Mass. 
Shelburne  is  a  small  town  in  population 
but  its  dynamic  citizens  have  from  the 
beginning  portrayed  that  rugged  char- 
acter and  fortitude  that  typified  the  pio- 
neer and  revolutionarj'  spirit.  This 
month,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  good  people  of 
Shelburne  will  be  celebrating  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  their 
town  and  since  we  all  will  not  be  present 
to  share  in  the  festivities.  I  would  like  to 
briefly  review  here  the  highlights  of  its 
long  and  most  interesting  historj'  which 
give  it  just  cause  for  celebration. 

The  territorj'  now  occupied  by  the  town 
of  Shelburne  was  at  first  part  of  a  tract 
granted  to  Deei-fieid  in  1712  and  was 
called  Deerfield  Northwest  or  Deerfield 
Pasture.  The  area  was  inhabited  and 
tamed  only  by  the  most  determined  and 
repeated  eflforts  of  the  early  settlers. 
Some  time  between  1752  and  1756  Jona- 
than Cathin  and  James  Ryder  moved 
from  Deerfield  and  established  the  first 
settlement  at  Shelburne  Falls,  Cathin 
and  Ryder,  with  their  families  bravely 
faced  the  difficulties  and  fears  caused  by 
the  Indians  but  were  driven  at  last  to  re- 
tire to  Deei-field  in  1756.  It  was  not  long 
before  others  from  Deerfield  and  nearbv 
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Coleraine  returned  to  the  Shelburne 
settlements  so  that  by  1760  the  families 
there  numbered  five  and  by  1761,  14. 

These  settlers  still  experienced  fearful 
apprehensions  of  attacks  by  wild  beasts 
and  Indians  and  frequently  fled  to  the 
Coleraine  fort  for  safety.  But  they  were 
always  quick  to  return  even  when  others 
less  hardy  were  afraid  to  venture  into 
the  territory.  The  stor>'  is  told  that  when 
Archibald  Lawson  an  early  settler  bar- 
gained for  50  acres  of  land  in  Deerfield 
Northwest  with  the  land  agent  in  Deer- 
field, the  agent  said  that  he  "would  not 
^'o  to  Northwest  for  all  the  land  there, 
Lawson  took  his  50  acres  where  he  foimd 
a  place  to  suit  him." 

Despite  the  hardship  and  tiials  which 
they  faced,  the  inhabitants  of  Deerfield 
Northwest  were  there  to  stay  and  by  1768 
were  ready  to  petition  to  be  set  off  as  a 
.separate  district.  On  May  9  of  that  year, 
the  petition  was  granted  and  on  the  21st 
of  the  following  June,  the  Great  Court  of 
Massachusetts  incorporated  the  district 
of  Shelburne.  The  name  was  chosen  in 
honor  of  William  Fitz-Maurice,  of  Eng- 
land, .second  Earl  of  Shelburne,  Lord 
Shelburne,  responding  in  the  usual  tra- 
dition, sent  the  town  a  bell  which,  as 
was  also  usual,  disappeared  after  it  ar- 
rived in  Boston.  Town  and  church  meet- 
ings for  a  quarter  of  a  century  there- 
after were  "called  together  by  the  blow- 
ing of  a  conch  shell." 

These  early  citizens,  hardened  by  the 
trials  which  they  endured  and  made  con- 
fident by  the  successes  they  achieved, 
were  an  independent  and  self-ieliant  lot. 
Consequently,  in  the  conflict  with  Great 
Britain  beginning  in  the  1770's,  the  town 
was  quick  to  join  forces  with  those  who 
wanted  the  colonies  to  determine  their 
own  fate.  In  1775,  the  district  chose  a 
town  father,  Samuel  Fellows,  to  attend 
'he  Continental  Congress  at  Watertown. 
Evidently,  he  returned  with  a  favorable 
report  of  the  proceedings  for  the  town 
voted  in  1776  that: 

This  town  will  stand  by  the  Honorable 
Continental  Congress  with  their  lives  and 
;ortunes.  if  their  Honor  think  it  expedient 
:o  declare  us  independent  of  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain,  for  the  safety  of  our  rights 
.aid  privileges. 

The  last  district  meeting  called  in  His 
Majesty's  name  was  held  in  Februai-y 
1776.  In  1779,  the  district  resolved  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and,  as  evidence  of  its 
determination  to  be  perseveringly  patri- 
otic, recorded  a  majority  vote  that: 

This  town  will  agree  as  a  town  in  raising 
-oldiers  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
•he  war. 

Fifteen  men  of  the  town  served  in  the 
War  of  Revolution. 

The  citizen's  concern  for  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  was  expressed  in  other 
decisions  that  were  not  in  full  accord 
with  the  popular  opinion  of  the  times. 
Early  in  1777  when  the  district  was  hir- 
mg  soldiers  for  the  Continental  Army,  a 
Negro  man  named  Charles  was  one  of 
the  recruits  and  it  was  agreed  by  the 
town  that  he  must  be  paid  and  treated 
as  all  the  others.  At  a  later  date,  when 
•slaveiT  was  still  legal  in  the  Common- 


wealth of  Massachusetts  and  a  few  fam- 
ilies still  held  slaves,  a  fugitive  slave 
from  the  State  of  New  York  took  up 
residence  in  Shelburne.  He  was,  however, 
kidnapped  by  those  in  search  of  him 
and  carried  off  toward  New  York.  The 
people  of  the  town  the  record  shows 
■were  aroused  to  resentment,  and  a  party 
started  in  pursuit  of  captors  and  cap- 
tured, rescued  the  Negro  and  restored 
him  to  Shelburne,  where  he  was  allowed 
to  remain  unmolested  until  his  death." 

The  people  of  Shelburne  early  real- 
ized the  value  of  education  for  their  sons 
and  daughters  and  the  first  attempts 
to  provide  schools  were  made  already 
in  1770.  The  town  was  divided  into  four 
parts.  Each  was  to  have  a  school  and 
financial  appropriations  were  made  to 
that  end.  In  1793,  the  town  proposed  to 
found  an  academy  which  was  chartered 
as  the  Shelburne  Falls  Academy,  an  m- 
.stitution  of  quality  learning  that  was 
held  in  high  respect  through  the  next 
century.  The  report  of  the  .school  com- 
mittee in  1878  stated  that  there  were  11 
schools  in  the  town  of  all  types,  for  which 
the  expenditure  for  a  school  vear  was 
$3,700, 

Nor  were  the  citizens  of  Shelburne  lax 
in  the  emphasis  they  placed  upon  a  .-ound 
religious  basis  to  their  community.  In 
1769.  it  was  first  resolved  "to  git  us  a 
minister  to  preach  and  to  build  a  round- 
loK  meeting  house."  The  outlay  on  church 
and  minister  made  up  the  trreatest  part 
of  the  iJublic  expenditures.  Shelburne 
Falls  was  alway.s  open  to  a  broad  lange 
of  religious  convictions  and  at  .some  time 
or  other  in  its  liistory  Congregationalists, 
Baptists,  Unitaiians.  Methodists.  Uni- 
versalists,  and  a  Society  of  Shakers 
among  others  have  erected  churches 
upon  the  town's  soil, 

Shelburne  had  always  been  a  town  of 
agriculture  but  in  the  final  decades  of 
the  last  century,  it  also  turned  to  indus- 
try so  that  its  prosperity  derived  about 
equally  from  each.  The  first  major  indus- 
trial enterprises  were  the  factory  of  j,  w. 
Gardner  whose  works  were  devoted  to 
the  production  of  pocket  cutlery,  and  the 
company  of  Streeter  &  Mayhem  which 
manufactured  ".silk  twist,'  Shelburne 
Palls  has  also  been  the  home  of  the  Ger- 
man Harmonica  Co,,  organized  in  1877— 
the  "only  one  in  the  world  that  manufac- 
tured harmonicas  by  other  than  hand 
power."  Agriculturally.  Shelburne  was 
always  "noted  for  the  production  of  fat 
cattle,  butter,  and  maple  .sugar." 

The  ijeople  of  Shelburne  Palls  have  a 
nsht  to  be  proud  of  their  200  years  of 
history  in  which  they  have  shown  the 
true  American  .spirit  and  character  of 
independence  and  respect  for  the  rights 
of  others,  Shelburne  Falls  has  main- 
tained the  beauty  and  atmosphere  of  a 
New  England  town.  The  record  reads: 

One  hundred  years  after  the  incorporation 
of  Shelburne.  the  town  celebrated  its  cen- 
tennial anniversary  with  public  rejoicings, 
.speeches,  feasting,  and  musical  exercise. 

From  June  21  to  30  the  town  of  Shel- 
burne. Mass.,  will  celebrate  its  .second 
htmdred  years  with  .similar  enthusiasms, 
I  am  sure,  and  I  look  forw-ard'to  rejoicing 
with  them  at  least  in  .spirit  if  not  in 
presence. 


US,  TRADE  POLICY 


Mr,  BROYHILL  of  North  Caiolina,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  a  speech. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Irom  North  Carolina'.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  hearings  by  the  Wavs  and 
Means  Committee  on  questions  of  trade 
policy  aie  among  the  most  important 
legislative  considerations  m  the  Congress 
at  the  present  time.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
turbing elements  in  this  problem  has  been 
tlie  degree  to  which  the  Congress  has 
delegated  control  over  matters  of  inter- 
national trade  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  The  present  hearings 
■seem  to  me  to  be  a  reassertion  of  respon- 
sibilities by  the  Congress. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
serious  economic  problem  which  imports 
are  causing  for  some  of  our  major  indus- 
tries. There  is  an  increasingly  ominous 
threat  to  the  American  textile  indu,stiv 
as  well  as  to  other  segments  of  American 
liroductive  enterprise. 

Yesterday,  I  offered  testimony  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  concerning 
the  .severity  of  these  problems,  and  I 
would  like  to  enter  my  comments  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  The  Wavs 
and  Means  Committee.  I  verv  much  appre- 
rlale  the  opportunity  to  offer  Testimony  this 
morning  on  the  question  of  United  States 
trade  policy.  In  my  opinion.  The  delibera- 
tions Of  this  Committee  will  have  far-reach- 
ing consequences  lor  the  economic  welfare 
ol  The  nation 

I  should  like  to  say  -.a  the  beginning  of 
these  remarks  that  There  is  a  regrettable 
tendency  in  discussing  International  trade 
policies  to  overslmpllfv  the  verv  complex 
arguments  and  to  categorize  those  participat- 
ing in  the  discussion  as  "free  traders"  or 
■protectionists"  Oversimplification  or  name 
railing,  however,  only  damages  a  sincere  and 
reasonable  consideration  of  i.he  issues  In- 
volved here 

There  Is  no  question  that  international 
trade  is  essential  to  the  American  pconomv 
The  exchange  of  goods  among  the  nations  of 
!he  world  Is  equally  essential  for  stable  and 
harmonious  relations.  These  are  basic  facts 
which  any  consideration  of  trade  policy  must 
accept  at  The  outset  of  the  dlscu.sslon  Our 
problem  is  to  assure  that  we  formulate  trade 
policies  which  will  stimulate  International 
commerce  in  an  orderlv  and  equitable  way 
There  is  ample  evidence,  I  believe,  that  we 
have  failed  to  develop  such  policies  and  we 
are  beginning  to  .see  the  serious  consequences 
of  this  failure. 

For  twenty  years,  we  have  assisted  both 
the  reconstruction  of  the  war-destroyed  econ- 
omies of  other  nations  and  have'  assisted 
scores  of  countries,  old  and  new.  in  building 
stronger  economic  bases.  In  this  process,  we 
have  opened  our  domestic  market  to  encour- 
age Imports  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  At 
the  same  time,  we  have  not  reacted  to  the 
barriers  to  trade  other  nations  have  erected. 
Certainly,  the  emergencv  conditions  which 
brought  about  the  uncritical  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  no  longer  exist 
and  it  is  time  that  we  develop  a  more  realis- 
tic posture.  We  can  no  longer  aSord  to  say, 
as  I  believe  we  have  Indicated  in  effect,  that 
we  will  be  willing  to  lower  our  tariffs  onlv 
on  the  promise  th<it  other  nations  will  not 
raise  their  barriers  against  our  products. 
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In  North  Carolina,  we  have  several  major 
Industries  which  are  In  various  stages  of 
difBculty  because  of  present  trade  policies. 
Certainly,  the  textile  Industry  is  a  major 
factor  in  our  State  and  it  Is  obvious  now 
that  serious  problems  are  ahead  for  that  in- 
dustry if  present  trends  continue.  We  need 
only  to  look  at  what  is  happening  in  our 
own  marketplace. 

In  1967.  Imports  of  cotton,  wool,  and  man- 
made  fiber  textile  products  amounted  to 
about  2  6  billion  square  yards  or  10  1'/-  of 
the  US.  market.  This  compares  with  an  Im- 
port penetration  of  6.2"  in  1961.  indicating 
the  very  large  increases  in  textile  Imports 
today. 

A3  the  Committee  is  aware,  there  is  in  ex- 
istence an  International  Cotton  Textile 
Trade  Arrangement,  which  is  supposed  to 
provide  some  measure  of  control  over  Im- 
ports. Negotiated  in  1961.  it  was  extended 
during  the  Kennedy  Round  negotiations  to 
1970.  The  arrangement  does  not  provide  for 
absolute  Import  quotas.  As  it  has  developed. 
cotton  textile  imports  have  risen  from  720 
million  square  yards  In  1961  to  1.5  billion 
square  yards  in  1967. 

No  restraints  of  any  sort  exist  on  man- 
made  fiber  or  wool  textiles.  Wool  textile  Im- 
ports noy  account  for  over  22'"^  of  the  U.S. 
market,  while  man-made  fiber  textile  Im- 
ports rose  from  151  million  square  yards  in 
1961  lo  933  million  In  1967. 

For  the  fljst  four  months  of  1968.  total 
textile  imports  were  1.055.600.000  equivalent 
square  yards- — a  record  for  any  :'our-month 
period.  Should  they  continue  at  this  rate, 
textile  Imports  in  1968  would  reach  almost 
3  2  billion  square  yards.  The  previous  import 
record,  set  in  1966.  was  2.8  billion  square 
yards. 

All  Indications,  therefore,  are  that  with- 
out government  action  to  restrain  the 
growth  of  texltle  imports,  they  will  continue 
to  increase,  undermining  a  basic  U.S. 
industry. 

The  textile  industry  has  plants  in  42 
states,  employing  950.000  people  on  a  pay- 
roll of  $4.5  billion.  The  apparel  Industry 
emplovs  1.4  million  people  In  every  state 
at  more  than  $5  billion  annually.  Man-made 
fiber  produi?ing  involves  some  90.000  em- 
plovees  who  are  paid  almost  S650  million. 

Textile,  apparel  and  man-made  fiber  em- 
ployment aci:ount  for  one  out  of  nine  U.S. 
manufacturing  jobs.  This  complex  supplies 
27^  of  all  manufacturing  Jobs  in  the  Ap- 
palachian region  where  the  government  is 
trying  to  encourage  Industrial  development. 

In  the  Stat*  of  North  Carolina,  the  textile 
Industry  is  the  leading  manufacturing  em- 
ployer. Textiles  alone,  employing  almost 
265.000  people,  account  for  43""  of  industrial 
employment  in  North  Carolina,  with  an  an- 
nual payroll  of  almost  S1.2  billion.  The 
State's  more  than  1000  textile  plants  pro- 
duce almost  one-fourth  of  all  broad  woven 
cotton  goods  in  .America:  more  than  one- 
third  of  all  man-made  flbed  fabric;  almost 
\0%  of  the  woolen  and  worsted  goods;  and 
nearly  one-half  of  all   cotton   sales   yarn. 

The  textile  industry  is  unusually  vulner- 
able to  imports.  The  industry,  worldwide,  is 
largely  labor  intensive;  textile  fibers  are 
abundantly  available  throughout  the  world 
and  at  a  cost  no  higher,  but  often  lower,  than 
in  the  United  States:  per  unit  transporta- 
tion costs  are  low  and  promise  to  decline 
further:  textile  technology  is  so  widely 
known  that  no  offsetting  productivity  ad- 
vantage accrues  to  the  U.S.;  equipment  can 
be  used  to  produce  textiles  of  various  fibers, 
constructions  and  styles:  relatively  low  capi- 
tal requirements  mean  that  the  industry  is 
marked  by  ease  of  entry  and  geographic  dis- 
persion: Intense  price  competition  charac- 
terizes the  U.S.  textile  market  and  changes  in 
the  price  of  one  product  or  construction  fre- 
quently affect  the  prices  of  others:  textile 
products  are  standard  and  Interchangeable; 
and  the  physical  resources  of  the  industry 


cannot  easily  be  shifted  to  other  industrial 
uses. 

These  characteristics  have  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  quantitative  restraints  on  imports  by 
many  industrialized  countries  as  the  only 
answer  to  the  Import  problem  Because  of  the 
all-nber  limitations  applied  by  other  coun- 
tries, cartelization  of  foreign  textile  indus- 
tries, and  subsidization  by  many  foreign  gov- 
ernments of  their  textile  exports,  the  U.S. 
market  has  received  a  disproportionate  share 
of  Imports  from  low-wage  countries.  The 
U.S..  of  all  developed  countries,  perhaps  has 
the  most  liberal  textile  trade  policy.  How- 
ever, government  action  is  required  on  a 
multi-fiber  bEisis  if  we  are  to  meet  this 
problem. 

The  volume,  trend,  and  diversity  of  textile 
imports,  if  continued,  will  drastically  alter 
the  future  shape  and  structure  of  the  US. 
textile  industry.  If  present  p.olicles  continue, 
the  management  of  the  industry  will  be  faced 
with  the  decision  of  whether  to  participate 
in  the  import  business  or  face  continuing 
erosion.  Either  would  have  devastating  effects 
upon  employment,  wages,  and  the  economy 
of  the  areas  affected,  as  well  as  our  national 
economy. 

The  industry  does  want  to  move  abroad, 
either  through  the  establishment  of  overseas 
facilities  or  by  Importing  yarn  and  cloth.  But 
unless  there  are  reasonable  restraints  on  the 
growth  of  imports,  competition  may  force 
such  considerations.  Already,  several  major 
apparel  manufacturers  are  exploring  the 
feasibility  of  moving  their  produrtive  opera- 
tions abroad. 

The  solution  to  the  import  problem  is  to 
be  foimd  in  the  legislation  pending  in  the 
Congress  and  sponsored  by  mure  than  250 
members  of  the  House  and  .Senate.  The^e 
bills  contemplate  international  agreements 
which  would  give  foreign  producers  a  share 
of  the  U.S.  market  based  on  the  highest 
levels  of  imports  whicli  tliey  have  enjoyed 
so  far.  plus  participation  in  market  growth. 
This  kind  of  development  of  our  domestic 
market  would  provide  an  orderly  process 
which  would  deal  fairly  with  all  producers, 
domestic  and  foreign. 

Although  the  textile  industry  is  of  para- 
mount concern  in  North  Carolina,  we  also 
see  problems  involving  steel  imports  and 
huge  increases  in  shoes.  In  our  State,  we  have 
shoe  producers  in  a  number  of  communities 
where  great  economic  hardship  would  result 
if  these  factories  curtailed  their  production 
further.  The  import  threat  has  reached  seri- 
ous proportions.  Imported  footwear,  for  in- 
stance, accounted  for  14.9 '7-  of  the  market  in 
the  United  States  in  1966.  However,  this  fig- 
ure had  grown  to  21.4^"^  of  the  market  during 
1967  and  the  rate  is  known  to  be  increasing 
in  the  current  year. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  go  on  sacrificing  in- 
dustries and  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
nation  in  the  name  of  expediency  to  foreign 
policy.  Also,  the  mechanism  in  the  present 
Trade  Agreements  Act  whereby  an  industry 
can  seek  relief  from  damages  is  cumbersome 
and  Ineffective.  We  need  a  more  flexible  pro- 
cedure for  the  satisfactory  proof  of  damage 
than  we  now  have  available  to  American  in- 
dustry. And  most  of  all.  we  need  to  recognize 
the  Immense  advantages  foreign  products 
receive  as  a  result  of  tlie  encouragement  of 
exports  by  their  governments.  This  fact,  plus 
the  imposition  of  border  taxes  and  other 
levies  against  U.S.  products  by  many  coun- 
tries abroad,  must  not  be  ignored  any  longer. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Committee 
will  favorably  consider  import  quota  legis- 
lation which  I  and  many  other  members  of 
the  House  have  offered.  I  wish  to  recommend, 
also,  that  methods  be  explored  to  change  our 
tax  structure  so  that  exports  will  be  en- 
couraged and  U.S.  products  can  be  more 
com{>etitive  abroad. 

It  is  urgent  that  these  questions  be  given 
attention  in  depth  if  we  are  to  deal  fairly 
with  our  domestic   industries   and   increase 


the  exportation  of  American  products.  Both 
are  essential  for  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  nation. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  GRADUATING 
CLASS  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 
HIGH  SCHOOL,  CARBONDALE,  PA. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a!5k 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remark.'; 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  inchidc 
extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Penn.sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  was  sin- 
gularly privileged  la>t  week  to  address 
the  graduating  class  of  Benjamin 
Fi-anklin  Higii  School,  in  Carbondale. 
Pa.  This  was  a  class  of  splendid  youns; 
men  and  women  who  v.ere  obviously  well 
prepared  to  step  out  of  the  classroom 
into  the  world  of  adults.  I  could  not  help 
but  think  that  the  generation  which 
will  one  day  be  responsible  for  the  great 
traditions  of  America  is  a  fine  one.  if  all 
over  this  Nation  the  graduating  classes 
were  like  the  one  at  Benjamin  Franl:lin 
High  School. 

Present  on  that  occasion  were  not 
only  the  parents  of  these  fine  graduates, 
but  also  the  very  distinguished  educa- 
tional leaders  oi  the  community:  James 
D.  Curran.  superintendent  of  schools: 
William  A.  McDonough,  principal  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  High;  James  A. 
Moore,  president  of  the  school  directors; 
Frank  T.  Mancuso.  first  vice  president; 
John  J.  Gilhooley.  .secretary;  Joseph  P, 
McDonald,  treasurer:  and  the  other  dis- 
tinguished school  directors.  Frank  T, 
Lee.  Gordon  W.  Postlethwaite;  and  one 
to  whom  I  must  pay  particular  thanks 
for  his  courtesy  and  kindness,  Mr,  Mat- 
thew A.  Lynch. 

However  notable  the  evening  would 
have  been  as  merely  a  graduation,  it  was 
made  even  more  notable  by  the  leaders 
of  the  class  of  1968.  I  believe  all  of  my 
colleagues  will  be  impressed,  as  I  have 
been  impressed,  by  the  sentiments  of 
these  yoimg  men  and  women  who 
achieved  first  honors  in  their  many 
courses.  With  your  permission,  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  include  their  remarks  at  this 
point: 

Worlds  to  Sh.^re  in  Home  Economics 
(  By  Marv  .-^nn  Grebausky  i 

Home  economists  have  many  -vorlds  to 
-share.  There  is  the  world  of  youth  .  .  .  the 
oncoming  generations  to  whom  as  teachers 
and  advisor.s  Home  Economists  are  transmit- 
ting knowledge  and  professional  understand- 
ings. There  is  the  world  of  scientific  research, 
in  which  Home  Economists  are  cooperating 
to  advance  the  knowledge  of  man  and  his 
needs.  There  is  the  world  of  the  disadvan- 
taged in  America  .  .  .  the  poor,  the  physi- 
cally handicapped,  the  aged  .  .  .  for  whom 
service  oriented  professional  Home  Econo- 
mists are  taking  increasing  responsibility. 
.^nd  there  is  the  world  of  the  developing  na- 
tions, where  families  are  still  seeking  the 
ijasic  Information  that  Home  Economists 
have  to  share. 

People  from  different  backgrounds  view 
their  worlds  in  specialized  ways.  The  expecta- 
tions that  they  have  for  the  future  are  com- 
pletely different.  Those  in  Home  Economics 
are  among  the  many  professional  groups 
forced  with  a  heightened  awareness  of  their 
failure  to  reach  the  families  whose  need  for 
help  is  the  greatest. 
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These  families  must  be  helped  to  recognize 
their  citizenship  in  the  v;orld  .md  to  develop 
a  willingness  to  .assume  the  responsibilities 
involved.  .\n  understanding  of  international 
implications  has  relevance  to  the  education 
of  our  .students  in  assuming  their  places  in 
the  world  and  is  absolutely  essential  if  those 
In  Home  Economics  are  to  meet  the  needs  of 
people  and  families  in  other  countries. 

They  can  be  forgiven  for  not  meeting  these 
necd,s  in  the  past  because  many  other  groups 
were  limited  in  their  outreach  and  did  not 
understand  the  needs  of  these  people. 

But  in  the  future  the  eyes  of  tlie  world 
will  be  upon  them  to  see  if  they  are  develop- 
ing new  appro.iches  ba.sed  on  .study,  research, 
and  the  desire  to  understand.  Somehow  they 
must  create  v.'ithln  themselves  the  attitudes. 
values,  and  experiences  which  will  enable 
them  to  reach  across  the  -^ap  of  the  different 
.styles  of  life  to  the  central  core  of  human- 
ity ,  .  .  sharing  their  own  worlds.  It  is  only 
then  that  the  helping  hand  can  be  both  ex- 
tended and  accepted. 

Eduction  Bigotry 

I  By  Rita  Daniels) 

Pcr.haps  even  greater  than  the  threat  of 
the  atom  bomb  is  the  presence  of  racial  strife 
throughout  *he  world.  Pick  up  any  news- 
paper: riots  in  Tennessee,  demonstrations  in 
England,  violence  in  .Africa.  Why?  The  roots 
of  discrimination  are  embedded  deep  within 
history.  For  years  they  iiave  penetrated  far 
into  the  heart  of  man  and  left  him  with  a 
cold  and  tangled  world  of  unwarranted 
bigotry,  prejudice,  and  hatred. 

Prom  the  b^innln^s  of  time,  one  race  or 
anotlier  has  b^en  placed  atop  the  throne  of 
scorn:  The  Israelites,  the  Indians,  the 
Chinese.  Today,  society  and  education  face 
perhaps  the  most  crucial  and  most  violent 
of  all  social  problems  in  iiistory — the  white 
man  vs.  the  black  man. 

Though  lie  has  declared  the  races  to  be 
equal,  the  white  man  has  continued  for  a 
century  to  play  the  role  of  the  superior  be- 
ing. His  actions — segregating  schools  and 
comn. unities  and  creating  Negro  ithettos — 
have  continued  to  deny  the  Negro  an  equal 
place  in  society. 

The  Negro  of  the  twentieth  century  can  no 
longer  remain  dormant  under  the  con- 
descending hand  of  his  one-time  masters. 
Throush  the  t  ducat  ion  of  his  race,  he  can 
.;ain  respect  and  prestige.  Eventually,  he  will 
lorget  the  thousands  of  years  of  ignorance 
and  prejudice  that  bound  him  outside  of  so- 
ciety. 

Through  education,  the  white  man  can 
come  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  culture 
of  the  Negro,  the  nature  of  his  customs,  and 
the  biological  reasons  for  his  darkened  skin. 

Education  can  place  the  white  child  in 
the  same  classroom  with  the  dark  child  and 
accomplish  the  age  old  miracle  of  everlast- 
ing friendship. 

Education  can  take  the  heart  of  a  dying 
Negro  and  place  it  inside  a  white,  thereby 
giving  that  man  new  life  and  re-establishing 
the  fact  that  color  means  nothing. 

We.  as  Americans,  have  nearly  two- 
hundred  ye.Trs  of  education  and  experience 
to  share  with  the  less  fortunate  peoples  of 
our  world. 

Through  foreign  exchange  of  our  students 
and  teachers,  w-e  can  bring  our  world  of 
prosperity  into  their  world  of  poverty,  Igno- 
rance  :\nd  hunger. 

Pfrhaps  the  greatest  of  our  educational- 
exchange  media  is  the  Peace  Corps.  The  Peace 
Corps  is  an  organization  where  Negro  and 
white  work  hr.nd-in-iiand  to  build  a  school- 
house  for  the  chiklren  of  Nigeria,  or  to  sow 
the  cotton  fields  of  Tanianyika. 

In  short,  education  can  unite  our  world 
by  uniting  its  peoples.  Education  can  ac- 
complish its  part;  but  more  vital  and  press- 
ing are  the  questions:  Can  society?  Can  you? 


Worlds  To  Share  in  Business 
(By  Waller  Parks i 

I  had  chosen  the  Commercial  Course  in 
high  school  in  order  to  prepare  myself  for 
the  vast  field  of  business  with  its  many  diver- 
fifled  areas.  With  my  four  years  of  prepara- 
tion in  high  ;,,chool,  I  hope  to  have  the  start 
to  fulhll  my  personal  goals  in  the  field  of 
business. 

Business  has  a  place  for  everyone  with  a 
will  to  work  and  learn  and  patience  to  en- 
dure the  many  setbacks  that  will  occur  In 
his  own  personal  aims  and  ambitions. 

Individual  Initiative  can  payoff  in  our  free 
enterprise  system,  but  one  needs  an  educa- 
tion also,  for  without  it  there's  no  place  for 
the  uneducated  worker  in  today's  computer- 
ized bociety.  Fifty  years  ago  jobs  were  easier 
to  get  for  requirements  were  lower  but 
chances  for  promotions  were  very  few.  To- 
day a  high  school  diploma  is  one  of  the  first 
leciuirements  for  jobs  in  ilie  business  world. 
They  are  getting  increasingly  harder  to  get 
because  uj  the  computer.  Even  though  it  lias 
taken  up  many  jobs  previously  done  by  man, 
it  has  also  created  a  vast  field  of  new  and 
complex  jobs  which  arc  open  to  bright  young 
high  school  and  college  graduates. 

Technical  computer  work  is  not  the  only 
area  open  up  to  a  graduate  Business  has  need 
for  m.iny  trained  and  willing  workers.  Typ- 
ists, secretaries,  and  accountants  .ire  in  great 
need.  Every  day  in  the  newspapers  one  finds 
many  advertisements  for  tliese  spyec'allzed 
jobs.  Even  the  Armed  Forces  are  looking  for 
.skilled  workers  in  the  field  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. Tiiere  are  hundreds  of  openings 
for  executive  positions,  in  industry,  for  peo- 
jjle  who  can  start  from  the  bottom  and 
work  up. 

Today  is  the  era  of  big  business,  of  the 
!  uper  shopping  center,  of  mergers,  utilities, 
{.■iant  corporations  and  world  cartels.  It  Is 
the  day  of  fantastic  technology,  of  the  com- 
puter and  the  I.B.M.  machines,  of  lightning 
communication,  and  of  automation  In  all 
phases  of  commerce  and  Industry — in  pro- 
duction, manufacturing,  and  transportation. 

We  are  In  the  age  of  the  automobile,  of  the 
textile  industry  with  its  countless  new  fab- 
rics, of  the  great  scientific  strides  in  farming 
and  agriculture,  and  of  the  ever-present 
television. 

It  is  an  age  of  gigantic  banking,  of  an  oc- 
topus known  .as  the  stockmarkct.  of  sprawl- 
ing insurance  companies,  of  electronics,  the 
super  super-jets,  intercontinental  missiles, 
and  of  the  atomic  and  nuclear  world. 

We're  living  in  a  generation  of  unlimited 
opportunities. 

The  field  of  Business  has  many  worlds  to 
share.  Fellow  Classmates,  Business  has  a 
future  for  vou. 


Worlds  To  Sh.^re  in  Science 
(By  George  Graham i 

As  we  read  the  daily  newspapers,  we  in- 
variably find,  conspicuously  placed,  in  large 
letters,  on  the  front  page,  an  example  of 
hostility  between  nations.  It  happens  every 
day,  whether  it  be  in  the  Middle  East.  In 
Southeast  Asia,  or  wholly  within  the  Com- 
munist bloc;  nations  are  continually,  perpet- 
ually exhibiting  their  animosity  toward  each 
other.  Xs  long  as  there  has  been  mankind, 
groups  of  men  fought  other  groups  of  the 
same  species.  The  origin  of  this  type  of  con- 
flict is  lost  in  antiquity,  possibly  originating 
In  the  form  of  tribal  warfare  over  territory 
for  hunting,  or  as  a  result  of  provocation. 

Now.  turning  to  the  last  page  of  the  paper, 
we  will  possibly  find,  much  less  blatantly 
displayea.  an  example  of  International  coop- 
eration. And  the  odds  are  that  this  act  of 
brotherhood  was  performed  In  the  name  of 
science.  For  instance,  many  Internationally 
sponsored  research  programs  have  taken 
place  during  the  last  few  years.  And.  indeed, 
the  cold  war  may  yet  be  extinguished  as  a 
result  of  efforts  In  the  cause  of  science. 


The  men  of  this  discipline  have  a  passion- 
ate curiosity  that  may  lead  them  Into  years 
of  tedious  experimentation  and  re-experl- 
mentatlon,  which  may  yield  frustrailiigly  In- 
consLitent  results.  This  untiring  devotion  to 
the  exploration  and  explanation  of  the  vari- 
ous phenomena  of  our  world  and  the  uni- 
verse ultimately  j-lelds  results  whose  benefits 
can  lie  reaped  by  all  of  mankind.  The  new 
■"miracle"  drugs,  our  incredible  electronic 
satellite  communications  systems,  heart 
transplant  operations,  vicarious  exploration 
of  the  moon  .ind  the  planets  via  robot  space 
probes;  all  of  these  :ire  the  result  of  long 
years  of  hard  work  by  these  men. 

Ill  their  qr.est  for  new  knowledge,  scien- 
tists must  cope  not  only  with  the  lack  of 
understanding  on  the  frontiers  of  knowledge, 
but  also  with  the  lack  of  understanding  on 
political  frontiers,  which  may  make  It  im- 
possible for  a  researcher  to  consult  with  a 
colleague  conducting  a  similar  investigation 
in  another  country.  For  this  reason,  scien- 
tists have  clamored  for  years  for  an  open  ex- 
change among  scientists  from  all  countries. 

During  our  four  years  of  high  school,  we. 
as  students,  have  been  exposed  to  varying 
amounts  of  study  In  the  diverse  fields  of 
science.  We  have  learned  of  the  attitudes  of 
the  scientist  when  lie  conducts  an  investi- 
gation. We  can  realize  the  great  benefits 
which  mankind  can  gain  from  a  united  scien- 
tific world  to  share.  Such  benefits  might  in- 
clude a  solution  to  the  world-wide  problem 
of  starvation,  or  a  united  effort  to  unlock 
the  secrets  of  the  atom. 

Some  of  us  here  in  this  Class  of  1968  will 
go  on  to  be  the  .scientists  of  tomorrow,  some, 
the  political  leaders  of  the  future.  Together 
It  Is  possible  that  we  will  create  worlds  to 
share  In  science. 

FAREWEI.I. 

Tonight  truly  represents  a  turning  point 
in  our  lives,  a  time  to  sever  old  connections 
and  create  new  ones  The  past  four  years  of 
our  lives  have,  Indeed,  been  trulv  memorable, 
and  we  can  look  back  upon  them  with  great 
affection.  These  fondest  memories  are  the 
rcsi;!t  of  the  tireless  effort  of  many  devoted 
individuals.  The  compassion  and  understand- 
ing, the  advice  and  counsel,  and  the  some- 
times seemingly  endless  supplv  of  patience 
that  these  people  showed  us  v.'ere  more  than 
adequate  to  pull  us  through  the  minor 
trials  of  these  vital  and  formative  years 
unscathed. 

As  we  stand  on  this  threshold  in  our  lives, 
we  are  moved  to  express  the  deepest,  warmest, 
and  most  heartfelt  gratitude  to  these  in- 
dividuals. 

To  Mr.  Curran,  and  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, who  have  tried  to  make  Ben  Franklin 
High  School  a  better  place  for  us.  we  express 
our  .sincere  thanks. 

To  Mr.  McDonough  and  our  faculty,  who 
have  been  the  source  of  advice,  counsel, 
friendship,  and  the  wealth  of  knowledge 
which  makes  up  a  high  school  education,  we 
are  deeply  indebted. 

.\v.6  to  'jur  p.Trents.  who  li.Tve  lived  these 
years  with  us.  shared  with  us  our  triumphs 
and  our  setbacks,  and  who  h.-ive  been  the 
."^ource  of  a  deep  and  Immutable  love  which 
makes  this  occasion  as  significant  a  ml!e- 
Ftone  In  their  lives  as  it  Is  In  ours,  making 
them,  perhaps,  the  happiest  people  in  the 
audience:  to  them,  we  express  a  gratitude 
equal  to  the  deptli  and  strength  of  their 
love  for  tis 

And  r.ow.  cliSFmates:  Tills  evening.  In 
addition  to  being  one  of  the  most  Important, 
should  be  one  of  the  happiest  of  our  lives; 
but  we  cannot  help  feeling  a  little  reeret. 
This  is.  perhaps,  the  last  time  we  shall  be 
assembled  as  a  class.  During  th-;  last  four 
years,  we  have  all  been  together,  working 
together,  making  strong  and  lastlns  friend- 
ships. After  tonight  we  ?:hall  go  our  sep- 
arate ways;  friends  always  feel  a  little  sorrow 
at  parting,  but  we  must  go  on.  and  make 
the  most  of  our  lives.  Although  we  all  may 
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not  perform  great  deeds,  we  have  been  given 
the  training  that  will  enable  us  to  be  In- 
telligent and  useful  citizens,  and  with  Ini- 
tiative and  courage  we  can  be  successful  In 
our  quests 

Tomorrow,  when  we  go  out  Into  the  world, 
though  we  may  go  our  separate  ways,  we  can 
all  loolc  back  on  the  one  great  thing  that 
bonds  us.  the  one  thing  we  all  share:  we 
are  the  Class  of  1968  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
High  School.  Classmates,  farewell! 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE   FREEDOM  OF 
CHOICE  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  with  some  of  my 
colleagues  in  introducing  a  bill  known 
as  the  Federal  Employee  Freedom  of 
Choice  Act  of  1968.  Let  me  state  at  the 
outset  that  this  legislation  is  not  In- 
tended in  any  way  to  curtail  regular 
union  activity  and  organization.  I  am 
sure  that  we  all  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  recognized,  legal  union  move- 
ment played  an  important  role  in  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  our  Nation  as 
well  as  in  the  betterment  of  our  work- 
ing citizens.  I  certainly  do  not  oppose. 
and  in  fact  uphold  the  right  of  an  em- 
ployee to  join  a  union  whether  he  is  in 
the  private  sector  of  our  economy  or  in 
the  Federal  service,  as  long  as  the  in- 
dividual right  of  choice  is  proiected.  It 
is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  possibility  that  compulsory  unionism 
could  be  forced  upon  Federal  employees 
at  some  future  date  by  Executive  order. 

The  Federal  Employee  Freedom  of 
Choice  Act  of  1968  is  in  keeping  with 
our  traditional  constitutional  concept 
of  the  individual's  "right  to  refrain."  I 
quote  from  the  Executive  order  issued 
by  the  late  President  Kennedy  in  1962: 

Employees  of  the  Federal  government  have, 
and  shall  be  protected  In  the  exercise  of,  the 
right,  free  and  without  fear  of  penalty  or 
reprisal,  to  form.  Join  and  assist  any  em- 
ployee organization  or  to  refrain  from  any 
such  activity. 

In  this  instance  I  agree  with  the  late 
President  and  believe  that  this  concept 
should  be  permanently  established  by 
congressional  action. 

I  have  opposed  compulsoiy  arbitra- 
tion, except  where  our  national  defense 
might  dictate  and  I  therefore  must  op- 
pose compulsory  unionism.  To  me.  the 
chief  objective  of  our  Government,  of 
our  businesses,  and  of  our  organized 
unions,  must  be  service  to  our  people. 
Whenever  either  loses  sight  of  this  fun- 
damental purpose,  then  we,  the  Con- 
gress, as  representatives  of  the  people, 
have  the  right  and  duty  to  legislate  for 
the  best  interests  of  all  concerned.  Thus, 
when  management  puts  profit  above  the 
service  to  the  people:  or  when  labor  puts 
wages  above  service  to  the  people:  or 
when  the  Government  grants  favorable 
consideration  to  one  above  the  other 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  votes,  then 
we  put  our  Republic  in  peril  and  make 


ourselves  prey  to  outside  agitators,  as 
well  as  those  who  lay  wait  within  for 
the  opportunity  to  destroy  our  Nation. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  must  by  law 
establish  once  and  for  all  the  right  of 
Federal  employees  to  join  a  union  or  not 
to  join  a  union.  I  believe  that  these  basic 
rights,  which  are  embodied  in  this  bill, 
will  find  support  among  all  Americans 
who  believe  in  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 


INTRODUCnON  OF  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION CREATING  A  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE TO  INVESTIGATE  CRIME 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
joining  with  other  Members  of  the  House 
in  sponsoring  legislation  to  set  up  a  Joint 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  to  make  a 
study  of  all  aspects  of  crime  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  respective 
Houses  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
any  remedial  legislation  which  would 
contribute  to  protecting  the  lives  and 
property  of  our  people. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  that 
our  current  methods  of  dealing  with 
crime  are  inadequate  and  that  we  are 
facing  a  crime  crisis  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions in  the  United  States.  If  the  media's 
daily  news  reports  do  not  give  us  the 
picture,  a  look  at  the  crime  reports  com- 
piled by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation will  make  it  abundantly  clear. 

The  statistics  for  1967  as  compiled  by 
the  FBI  under  the  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports will  not  be  available  until  July  of 
this  year  but  a  look  at  the  figures  in  the 
1966  crime  report  gives  unmistakable 
evidence  of  the  appalling  growth  rate  of 
serious  crime  in  this  country. 

Just  a  brief  look  at  the  summai-y  of 
the  1966  report  .shows  that  there  were 
approximately  3''.  million  serious  crimes 
reported  during  1966:  an  11-percent  rise 
over  1965.  The  risk  of  becoming  a  victim 
of  serious  crime  increased  10  percent  in 
1966  with  almost  2  victims  per  each  100 
inhabitants.  Firearms  were  used  to  com- 
mit more  than  6,500  murders  and  43,500 
aggravated  assaults.  Tlie  summary  goes 
on  to  show  the  increase  in  all  types  of 
crime  and  I  highly  recommend  the  read- 
ing of  this  document  to  every  Member  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  trend  must  be  re- 
versed immediately.  Although  Congress 
has  enacted  several  measures  to  combat 
the  increase  in  crime  and  provide  assist- 
ance to  law-enforcement  agencies  in  re- 
cent years,  the  plain  fact  is  that  we  have 
a  national  crisis  on  our  hands.  Acting  in 
unity  and  with  calm  determination  we 
can  overcome  this  crisis.  The  prompt  es- 
tablishment of  a  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  To  Evaluate  and  Act  on  the 
Findings  of  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission report  is  the  first  step  we  must 
take  together  and  we  should  take  it  now. 

I  believe  that  the  majority  of  Members 
in  the  House  share  my  sense  of  urgency 
in  this  matter  and  I  invite  others  to  join 


in  sponsorship  of  this  legislation.  Con- 
gress can  and  must  lead  the  way  in  the 
all-out  fight  to  prevent  the  further  spread 
of  the  crime  epidemic  which  is  invading 
every  area  of  our  country. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE 
CAUSES  AND  PREVENTION  OF 
VIOLENCE 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence  had  its  first  work- 
ing meeting  today.  At  the  end  of  the 
meeting  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower.  Chair- 
man of  the  Commis.sion.  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement. 

I  commend  its  reading  to  all  Members 
of  the  Congress : 

Statement  by  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Commission 
on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Vio- 
lence 

Today  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  held  it.s 
first  working  meeting.  In  which  we  mapped 
our  plan  for  carrying  out  the  mandate  the 
President  has  given  us.  In  establishing  this 
Commission,  the  President  charged  us  to 
search  for  the  causes  of  violence  and  the 
means  of  containing  or  preventing  it.  and 
to  report  nn  the  results  of  that  search.  Our 
studies  will  take  tts  into  our  past  as  well 
as  our  present,  our  traditions  as  well  as  oi;r 
institutions,  our  ctistoms  and  culture  as 
well  as  our  laws.  We  shall  try  first  to  measure 
the  extent  of  violence  and  to  understand 
its  causes,  and  next  to  develop  concrete  rec- 
ommendations to  control  and  reduce  the  do- 
mestic violence  which  now  seems  to  be 
scourging  this  Nation. 

We  start  work  with  open  minds.  But  we 
do  not  begin  our  effort  at  dead-center;  In- 
stead, we  can  build  on  the  important  work 
that  has  already  been  done  by  the  Congress 
and  its  Committees,  by  previous  National 
Commissions,  and  by  the  social  scientists 
who  have  been  doing  productive  work  in 
these  fields  at  our  leading  universities  and 
centers  of  research. 

Specifically,  we  shall  investigate  three  ma- 
jor types  of  violence: 

Assassination  and  other  physical  .ittack.? 
on  and  threats  :igalnst  public  officials  and 
others  in  positions  of  authority  or  prom- 
inence; 

Violence  associated  with  the  activities  of 
formal  and  informal  groups,  prartlcularly  Il- 
legal  mass  action  of  various  kinds;   and 

Violent  crimes  against  private  persons  com- 
mitted by  individuals  or  small  groups. 

As  part  of  our  investigations  of  these  three 
major  types  of  violence,  we  shall  focus  par- 
tlctilar  attention  on  prominent  features  nf 
contemporary  .■American  life  which  may  have 
a  special  bearing  on  problems  of  violence. 
These  incUide: 

Guns  and  controls  over  their  sale  and  use; 
the  structure  of  law  and  law  enforcement: 
the  influence  oi  mass  media;  the  historical. 
cultural,  sociological,  psychological.  re- 
llgiotis.  and  other  factors  that  relate  to  an 
understanding  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
major  tvpes  of  violence. 

On  behalf  of  the  Commission,  I  have  asked 
the  Executive  Director  to  assemble  and  or- 
ganize the  staff  necessary  to  produce  for  the 
Commission's  consideration  a  series  of  staff 
reports  on  these  topics.  Based  on  these  staff 
reports  and  on  such  other  evidence  as  we 
develop,    the   Commission   will   prepare   and 
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publish  one  or  more  reports  in  response  to 
Its  mandate.  The  President  has  requested  us 
to  refxsrt  to  him  by  December  If  possible, 
and  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  put  out  at 
least  an  Interim  Report  by  that  time. 

We  win  be  a  working  Commission  We 
anticipate  some  public  hearings  later  in  the 
summer.  We  will  carefully  study  published 
and  unpublished  materials  from  many 
sources.  We  will  confer  with  scholars  and 
people  In  other  walks  of  life  who  liave  con- 
cerned themselves  with  the  subject  of  vio- 
lence. Most  of  all.  we  will  try  to  make  an 
informed  application  of  our  collective  com- 
mon sense  and  Judgment  in  an  effort  to  un- 
derstand, to  explain,  and  to  suggest  solutions 
for  the  great  problems  which  the  President 
has  laid  before  us. 

At  the  outset  of  our  work,  we  express  our 
confidence  that  liberty,  progress  and  order 
are  not  irreconcilable.  We  are  today  a  free, 
open  and  progressive  society.  We  shall  remain 
so  by  finding  ways  to  ax;hieve  our  goals  with- 
out violence.  We  hope  our  Commission  can 
help  to  Illumine  the  i>ath. 


LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Flynt  <at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Albert  ' .  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  death  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL     ORDERS     GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoNTE.  for  15  minutes,  today:  to 
revise  and  extend  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  15  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Olsen,  for  1  hour,  today;  to  re- 
\ise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  ^at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Georgia),  for  10  minutes 
today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Whitener  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Matsunaga).  for  30  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Feighan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Matsunaga),  for  30  minutes,  on  June  19; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


Mr.  Curtis  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.   ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  LuKENS. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

I  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matsunaga)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Dincell  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  McFall. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Daniels  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama 

Mr.  Willis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  Ullman  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Patten  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Clark. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dorn  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hathaway  in  two  instances. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Edmondson  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter, 

Mr.  Hall  in  two  instances  and  to  In- f 
elude  extraneous  matter. 

I  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thompson-  of  Georgia »  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr,  Gardner. 

Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Wyatt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Konski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Scherle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  King  of  New  York  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Keith. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles : 

S.  2276.  An  act  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  contract 
for  the  construction  of  works  of  improve- 
ment upon  request  of  local  organizations: 
and 

S.2914.  .An  act  to  authorize  the  further 
amendment  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  Hou.se  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
siened  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R  6157  An  act  to  amend  section  3620 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  pay- 
roll  deductions   for   Federal   employees. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  a.tjrced  to:  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  June  19,  1968.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 


1948.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Program  and  Policy,  Agency  for 
International  Development,  Dep>artment  of 
State,  the  report  on  offshore  procurement  in 
bulk  in  excess  of  $100,000.  for  the  period  of 
July  to  December  1967.  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  108.  Foreign  .Assistance  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act  of  1966; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1949.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  pro{X)sed  legislation 
to  empower  postal  Inspectors  to  serve  war- 
rants and  subpenas  and  to  make  arrests 
without  warrant  for  certain  offenses  against 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1950.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  .Service,  US. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
the  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  preference 
classification,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  .^s  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  judiciary. 

1951.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946  to  provide  an  exemption  from  the  re- 
strictions of  the  trademark  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HENDERSON:  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  H.R  13844.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide time  off  irom  duty  without  loss  of  pay 
or  reduction  In  leave  for  employees  of  execu- 
tive agencies  to  attend  and  make  necessary 
arrangements  in  connection  with  the  funerals 
of  their  sons  or  daughters  In  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  overseas  who  died  in  or  us  a  result  of 
armed  conflict  with  a  hostile  foreign  force  or 
forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1560).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  15714.  A  bill  to 
extend  until  June  30,  1970.  the  period  for 
compliance  with  certain  safety  standards  in 
the  case  of  passenger  vessels  operating  on  the 
inland  rivers  and  waterways;  with  amend- 
ment I  Rept  No.  ;561 ) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1217.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HR.  15651.  a  bill  to  amena 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
facilitate  the  entry  of  foreign  tourists  into 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Rept.  No.  1562).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1218.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  17126.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  (Rept. 
No.  15631.  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  1219.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  S.  322.  an 
act  to  restrict  the  disposition  of  lands  ac- 
quired as  part  of  the  national  wildlife  refuge 
system  >  Rept  No.  1564).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1220.  Resolution  prortding  for  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  15414,  an  act  to  continue  the  existing 
excise  tax  rates  on  communication  services 
and  on  automobiles,  .^nd  to  apply  more  gen- 
erally the  provisions  relating  to  payments  of 
estimated  tax  by  corporations  iRept.  No. 
1565).  Referred  to  the  House  C.ilendar. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr  BURKE  of  Florida : 

H.R.  17930  A  bin  to  protect  the  freedom 
of  c'noice  of  Federal  employees  In  employee- 
m^inagement  relations;  to  ttie  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service.  i 

Bv  Mr  PARBSTEIN:  I 

K  R.  17931.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
S-ates  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of 
the  Interstate  traffic  In  firearms;  to  the  Com- 
ni;:tee  en  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  17932.  A  bill  to  disarm  lawless  persons 
and  assist  State  and  Federal  enforcement 
agencies  in  preventing  and  solving  gun 
crimes  by  requiring  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms and  licenses  for  purchase  and  posses- 
sion of  fire:irms  and  animunitlon.  and  to 
encourage  responsible  State  firearms  laws, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  GUDE: 

H  R.  17933.  A  bill  to  disarm  lawless  persons 
and  as£is-  State  and  Federal  enforcement 
agencies.,  in  preventing  and  solving  gun 
ccinies  h^  rec,iiirlng  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms and  licenses  for  purchase  and  posses- 
sion of  firearms  and  ammunition,  and  to 
encourago  responsible  State  firearms  laws, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  17934  A  oil!  to  disarm  lawless  persons 
and  assist  State  and  Federal  enforcement 
agencies  m  preventing  and  solving  gun 
crimes  by  requiring  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms and  licnses  lor  purchase  and  posses- 
sion of  firearms  and  ammunition,  and  to 
encourage  responsible  State  firearms  laws. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HANLEY: 

H.R.  17935  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
He.ilrh  Senice  Act  to  provide  special  assist- 
ance for  the  Improvement  of  laboratory  ani- 
mal research  f.icillties;  to  establish  standards 
for  the  humane  care,  handling,  and  treat- 
ment of  laboratory  animals  in  departments, 
agencies,  ar.i  ;nstrument.alities  oi  the  United 
States  and  by  recipients  of  grants,  awards, 
and  contracts  from  the  United  States,  to  en- 
courage the  study  and  improvement  of  the 
care,  handling,  and  treatment,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  methods  for  minimizing  pain 
and  discomfort  of  laboratory  animals  used 
In  biomedical  activities,  and  to  otherwise  as- 
sure humane  care,  handling,  and  treatment 
of  laboratory  animals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana: 

H.R.  17936.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948.  TO  provide  XiiM  deficits  in  the 
Puerto  Rican  sugar  quota  shall  be  prorated 
to  domestic  areas,  and  for  other  purpwses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Aarrlculture 
Bv  Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  : 

H  R.  17937  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of 
questions  required  to  oe  answered  under 
penalty  of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of 
population,  unemployment,  and  housing, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OiSce  and  Civil  .-^^ervico 
By  Mr  RONAN: 

H.R.  17938.  A  bill  to  disarm  lawless  per- 
sons and  assist  State  and  Federal  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  preventing  and  solving 
gun  crimes  by  requiring  registration  of  all 
firearms  and  licenses  for  purchase  and  tx)s- 
session  of  firearms  and  ammunition,  and  to 
encourage  responsible  State  firearms  laws, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 

H  R.  17939.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  relation- 
ship of  interests  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  States  In  the  use  of  the  waters  of  cer- 


tain streams;   to  the  ConunUtee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Aff.alrs. 

By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.R.  17940.  A  bill  to  disarm  lawless  per- 
sons and  assist  State  and  Federal  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  preventing  and  solving 
gun  crimes  by  requiring  registration  of  all 
firearms  and  licenses  for  purchase  and  pos- 
session of  firearms  and  ammunition,  and  to 
encourage  responsible  State  firearms  laws, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

3y  Mr  ZABLOCKI: 
H.R.  17941.  A   bill   to  open   US.    Informa- 
tion Agency  materials  dlstributsd  ibroad  to 
public    inspection;     to    the    Committee    on 
Foreign  .Affairs. 

By    Mr.    ASPINALL   (lor    himself,    Mr. 
Saylor,   Mr.   C.*REV,   and   Mr.    Mor- 
ton) : 
HR.   17942.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Organic 
Act  of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  17943.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands;  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

BvMr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  17944.  A  bill  to  modify  the  project  for 
improvement  o!   Miami  H.irbor,  Fla.;    to  tlie 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

ByMr.  FRIEDEL: 
H  R.  17945   A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of 
the  interstate  tratflc  in  firearms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciarv, 

ByMr.  KIRWAN: 
H  R.  17946.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
-August  22.  1949  (63  Stat.  623).  so  as  to  au- 
thorize the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  plan 
and  construct  museum  support  and  deposi- 
tory facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  KYROS; 
H.R.  17947.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Natlonal  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
llshment  of  a  National  Eye  Institute  in  th" 
mlttee  on  Interstate  axid  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
HR.  17948.  A  bill  to  amend  section  34i  bi  of 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  to  e.xtend 
the  time  within  which  certain  depositor 
creditors  of  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  Ltd., 
may  file  claims  with  the  Attorney  General;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  NLX: 
H.R.  17949.   A   bill    to   extend   the  scope  of 
nonmailable   matter   to  all   firearms;   to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Bv  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  17950.  .\  bill  to  amend  the  Service 
Contract  Act  of  1965  to  exempt  nursing  home 
care  contracts  with  Veterans'  Administration 
from  the  operation  of  such  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  17951.  .\  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
contracts  for  nur.=.ing  home  care  imder  such 
section;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia; 
H.R.  17952.  A  bill  to  require  that  persons 
displaced  from  their  dwellings  by  real  prop- 
erty condemnations  in  Federal  or  federally 
assisted  programs  be  provided  equivalent  re- 
placement housing;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works, 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ud.«j,)  : 
H.R.  17953.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Quechan  Tribe  of  the  Fort 
Yuma  Reservation,  Calif.,  in  Indian  Claims 
Conunission  docket  No.  319,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UDALL ; 
H.R.  17954.  A  bill  to  correct  certain  inequi- 
ties and  relieve  certain  liabilities  arising  out 
of  overpayments  of  compensation  to  Govern- 
ment employees  as  a  result  of  administrative 


error  in  the  application  of  certain  provisions 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  the  Federal 
Employees  Salary  .Act  of  1964,  and  other  pro- 
visions of  law,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.J.  Re.s  1338.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Ma.«isachusetts: 

H.J.  Res.  1339.  Joint   resolution   creating  .i 
Joint    Committee   To   Investigate   Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr  DENNEY: 

H.J.  Res.  1340.  Joint    resolution   crentin?  .■. 
Joint   Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 

H.J.  Res.  1341.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H, J.  Res.  1342.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severallv  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr  ANNUNZIO: 

H.R.  17955.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
Panothiocas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

By  Mr,  BELL: 

H.R.  17956.  .A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jamie 
Caro  Gregorlo  and  Helen  Han  Gregorlo;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  17957.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yerk-Fel 
Sze:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R,  17958.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  .Antoine 
Samuel  Taimana.  Toimata  Toraiefa  Taimana, 
and  Gilbert  Taimana;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Jvidiclary. 

Bv  Mr.  BUCHANAN : 

H.R,  17959.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Her- 
mann Josef  Lohmann;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  BURLESON : 

H.R.  17960.  .A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Niranjan 
K.  Sharma;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  DOLE : 

H.R.  17961.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alton  J. 
Fairchild;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 

H.R.  17962.  -A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paulino 
Guim  Lopez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  17963   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Zuma;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL; 

HR.  17964.  -A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chong 
Choon  Han,  his  wife.  Soon  Hwa  Han  (nee 
Lee ) .  and  their  minor  children,  Soo  Man  Han. 
Kyung  Sunn  Han.  Kyung  Ml  Han,  and  Kyung 
Eun  Han;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jtidiclary. 

H.R.  17965.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Poh- 
Yuan  Tseng  and  his  wife,  Chi  Hui  Tseng;  to 
the  Committee  nn  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  GIAIMO: 

H.R.  17966.  -A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pabrlzio 
Mariano  Tazzloli;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAGAN: 

H.R.  17967.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ArchiUeos 
Buterakos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr,  QUIE: 

HR.  17968.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georglos 
Mangaritsldes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  17969.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Llcla 
Marchl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  17970.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
E.  Marti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HR.  17971.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Juan  G.  Roederer;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SISK; 

H  R.  17972.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Ricchuiti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.R.  17973.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Deme- 
trios  Souvatzls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

348.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Rich- 
ard L.  Walker,  St.  Matthews,  Ky.,  relative  to 
Rhodesia;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

349.  Also,  petition  of  the  Chairman,  Dis- 


trict Government  Council,  Guam,  relative  to 
opposition  to  a  federally  appointed  comp- 
troller in  the  elective  governor  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflalrs. 

350.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council,  Eliza- 
beth, N.J.,  relative  to  the  sale  and  use  of 
firearms;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

351.  Also,  petition  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors. El  Dorado  County,  Calif.,  relative  to 
Federal  welfare  assistance  to  noru-esldents; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


SENATE— ruesrfaz/,  June  18,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harri.s,  D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  the  reality  behind  all 
earth's  shadows:  Seeing  that  we  spend 
our  days  as  a  tale  that  is  told  and  that 
we  pass  this  way  but  once,  keep  us  from 
unkind  words  and  from  unkind  silences, 
yet  sure  and  strong  in  the  faith  that  is 
in  us. 

Enrich  us  with  those  durable  satisfac- 
tions of  life  .so  that  the  multiplyin::  years 
may  not  find  us  bankrupt  in  these  things 
that  matter  most— the  .uolden  currency 
of  faith,  and  hope,  and  love. 

May  we  follow  the  gleam  of  the  high- 
est and  best  we  know,  as  it  leads  o'er 
moor  and  fen  and  crag  and  torrent  till 
the  evening  comeo  and  the  fever  of  life 
is  over,  and  our  work  is  done. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. June  ft.  1968.  be  dispensed  with. 

"The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


the  House  had  passed  a  bill  <H.R.  15562) 

to  extend  the  expiration  date  of  the  act 
of  September  19.  1966,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution <H.  Con.  Res.  785 1  relating  to  the 
liay  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police  force  for 
duty  performed  in  emergencies,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  iiad  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President : 

S.  2276.  An  act  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  .Act  to  p>er- 
mlt  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  contract 
for  the  construction  of  works  of  improve- 
ment upon  request  of  local  organization.^; 

S.  2914.  .An  act  to  authorize  the  further 
amendment  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act;  and 

H.R.  6157.  An  act  to  amend  section  3620 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  pay- 
roll deductions  for  Federal  employees. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  severally  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

S.  449.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  Governor  of  Guam,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  450.  .An  act  to  provide  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1251.  An  act  to  make  certain  reciania- 
tlon  project  expenses  nonreimbursable;   and 

S,  3159.  -An  act  authorizing  the  Trustees  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  .Art  to  construct  a 
building  cr  buildings  on  the  site  bounded  by 
Fourth  Street,  Pennsylvania  .Avenue,  Third 
Street,  and  Madison  Drive  Northwest.  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  making  provision 
lor  the  maintenance  thereof. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  <S.  222)  to  in- 
sure that  public  buildings  financed  with 
Federal  funds  are  so  designed  and  con- 
structed as  to  be  accessible  to  the  physi- 
cally handicapped,  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate, 

The  message  further  announced  that 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  1212  and  1215. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  iH.R.  15562)  to  extend  the  ex- 
piration date  of  the  act  of  September  19. 
1966,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  iH.  Con. 
Res.  785)  relating  to  the  pay  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Police  force  for  duty  performed 
in  emergencies,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


COMMITTEE   MEETING   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  th.it  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  .'■ession  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .^o  oidered. 


OBJECTION  TO  COMMITTEE 

MEETING 

Mr.  M  .\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  cf  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President.  I  am 
compelled  to  object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heaid. 


AMENDMENT    OF   THE    WATER    RE- 
SOURCES   PLANNING    ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  3058  >  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  revise  tlie  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  admin- 
istering the  provisions  of  the  act,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  an  amendment: 
on  page  1,  after  line  7,  .strike  out: 

(a)  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  administer  the  provisions  of  titles  X.  II. 
Ill,  and  rv:  Prm-ided.  That  not  to  exceed 
S400.000  annually  shall  be  available  to  ad- 
minister the  provisions  of  title  III;  and 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

(a)  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 

the  administration  of  the  .Act:  Provided. 
That  not  to  exceed  Si. 500.000  annually  shall 
be  available  until  the  expiration  of  the  pro- 
pram  established  by  title  III,  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed .$1,100,000  annually  shall  be  available 
thereafter;  and 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 
S.  3058 

Be  it  enacted  bii  the  Sfiiate  and  House  of 
Rcprcsentatiiex  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  CoiigriSf  ussernbled .  That  section 
401  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 
(Public  Law  89-80;  79  Stat,  244)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  401.  There  are  authorized  »o  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
.Act— 

"(a)  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  administration  of  the  Act:  Provided,  That 
not  to  exceed  SI. 500.000  annually  shall  be 
available  until  the  expiration  of  the  program 
established  by  title  III.  and  not  to  exceed 
SI. 100.000  annually  shall  be  available  there- 
after; and 

"(b)  not  to  exceed  S6.000.000  annually  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  II:  Pro- 
vided. That  not  more  than  $750,000  annually 
shall  be  available  for  any  single  river  basin 
commission." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  bill  Vv-as  ordered  to  he  cncrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1234),  explaining  the  i^urposes  of 
the  bill. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE   MEASURE 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation,  which  was 
proposed  oy  the  administration.  Is  to  revise 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
administrative  expenses  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  (79  Stat.  244).  The  act  Is  amended  to 
Increase  from  $700,000  to  81.500,000.  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  an- 
nually for  the  administrative  functions  of 
the  Water  Resources  Council  under  all  tttles 
of  the  act.  . 

B.^CKGROUND  I 

The  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1965 
est>iblished  the  Water  Resources  Council  and 
assigned  to  it  a  number  of  functions  relating 
to  the  coordination  of  planning  for  the  con- 
serv.itlon.  development,  and  utilization  of 
the  water  and  related  land  resources  of  the 
United  States.  Title  I  of  the  act  sets  forth 
the  Councirs  functions  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Section  401 
of  the  act  authorizes to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $300,000  annuallv.  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  I  •   •   •"•'. 

Section  401  further  authorizes  ■■•  •  •  not  to 
exceed  $400,000  iinnuallT  for  the  administra- 
tion of  title  III".  Title  III  establislies  a  pro- 
gram of'grants  to  the  States  lor  comprehen- 
sive water  and  related  land  resources 
planning. 

The  Water  Resources  Council  is  now  estab- 
lished and  operating.  Its  estimated  expendi- 
tures under  title  I  ,ve  S290.000  for  fiscal  vear 
1968.  The  fiscal  year  1969  budget  includes 
$31 1.000  for  these  activities,  which  is  In  ex- 
cess of  the  appropriation  limitation  of  the 
act.  Because  of  passage  of  the  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967  and  other  factors,  programs  ex- 
ceeding $300,000  are  anticipated  m  future 
years. 

Estimated  expenditures  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  title  III  are  $220,000  for  Sscal  year 
1968  and  $235,000  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

PRESENT    LEGISLATION 

On  February  24.  1968.  the  Water  Resources 
Council  submitted  to  the  Congress  oroposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  A.'t  The  legislation,  bv  substituting 
new  language  for  section  401  of  the  act, 
would  entirely  remove  the  limitation  on  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
title  I.  The  other  provisions  of  section  401 
would  not  be  changed  bv  the  proposed 
amendment. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power 
Resources  held  an  open  hearing  on  April  22. 
1968  to  take  testimony  on  the  bill.  S.  3058! 
submitted  by  the  Water  Resources  Council. 


tlvltles  m  which  the  Coun-Jll  Is  engaged  The 
administration  has  recommended  the  elimi- 
nation of  any  limltaUon  so  that  such  in- 
creases may  be  requested,  m  necessary,  in 
the  appropriation  process. 

The  committee  has  decided  to  retain  a 
limitation  and  has  set  it  at  $1,500,000  to  cov- 
er foreseeable  increases  in  the  cost  of  the 
Council's  administrative  functions  including 
the  future  funding  of  economic  studies  which 
are  presently  being  funded  bv  transfers  from 
several  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 
The  new  limitation  is  based  upon  estimates 
of  future  requirements  which  were  provided 
by  the  Water  Resources  Council  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  committee.  The  derivation  of 
the  UmlUtlon  Is  as  follows; 

Present  limitations: 

Title  I S300.  000 

Title   III 400.000 


COMMITTEE   RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Atfalrs  Committee 
recommends   that   S    3058,   as  amended,   be 

enacted 


Subtotal    700,000 

Future  costs  of  economic  studies 

now  funded  by  other  agencies. .  250.  000 
Increased  costs  of  administration 

anticipated 550.000 


Total   new  limitation 1.500.000 


COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  committee  amended  the  bill  bv  de- 
leting language  which  would  retain  the 
limttaUon  of  $400,000  annually  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  title  III.  but  which  would 
completely  remove  the  limitation  on  author- 
izations for  other  administrative  functions 
of  the  Council,  and  substituting  instead  lan- 
guage which  would  provide  a  new  limitation 
of  SI. 500. 000  for  all  administrative  functions 
of  the  Council  under  the  act.  The  amend- 
ment further  provides  that  when  -he  pro- 
gram established  by  title  III  expires,  the 
limitation  will  be  reduced  to  31.100.000  an- 
nually to  reflect  the  reduced  responslbllitv. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  authority  for  the  Council 
to  obtain  adequate  appropriations  to  effec- 
tively carry  cut  its  responsibilities  under  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act.  The  commit- 
tee recognizes  that  increasing  costs  for  per- 
.sonnel  services  and  operating  experience 
gained  by  the  Council  m.iy  indicate  the  de- 
sirability of  providing  additional  funds  In 
future  years. 

A  small  increase  in  the  limitation  is  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  Council's  appropriation  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1969.  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power 
Resources,  administration  witnesses  indi- 
cated that  further  increases  will  be  necessary 
to  provide  adequate  staff  for  the  various  ac- 


The  anticipated  increase  In  administra- 
tive costs  of  $550,000  includes  $200,000  which 
would  not  be  required  annuallv  but  only  in 
those  years  in  which  national  assessment  re- 
ports are  being  finalized. 

The  committee  has  substituted  a  single 
limitation  for  the  two  limitations  provided 
in  the  act.  The  separation  of  the  authoriza- 
tion for  administering  title  III  from  that  for 
administering  the  remainder  of  the  act  im- 
poses unwarranted  accounting  problems,  be- 
cause the  Council  is  a  small  organization  in 
which  particular  individuals  often  perform 
duties  in  connection  with  title  III  as  well  as 
other  provisions  of  the  act.  It  is  .Tnticlpated. 
however,  that  the  costs  of  administering  the 
title  III  program  will  not  exceed  S400.000  and 
the  total  limitation  will  be  reduced  by  that 
amount  at   the   expiration   of   the   program. 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  and  Power  Resources,  administration 
witnesses  discussed  the  Council's  activities 
regarding  the  establishment  of  principles. 
standards,  and  procedures  for  the  formula- 
tion and  evaluation  of  Federal  water  and  re- 
lated land  resources  projects.  Specific  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  Council's  current  con- 
sideration of  revision  of  the  discount  rate 
formula  set  forth  In  the  present  principles, 
standards,  and  procedures,  approved  by  the 
President  on  May  15.  1962.  and  primed  as 
Senate  Document  97,  87th  Congress,  .second 
session. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  Council 
should  give  attention  to  all  of  the  criteria 
utilized  in  the  economic  analysis  of  water 
resource  projects,  of  which  the  discount  rate 
is  only  one  part. 

Of  particular  concern  is  the  impact  of 
water  resource  development  upon  other  eco- 
nomic and  social  objectives  of  the  Nation. 
The  committee  feels  that  the  present  inter- 
pretation of  Senate  Document  97  results  in 
benefit  analyses  which  place  little  or  no  em- 
phasis upon  the  indirect  and  secondary  ef- 
fects of  projects.  As  a  result,  projects  are 
being  formulated  and  proposed  whicn  opti- 
mize the  value  to  the  direct  beneficiaries  and 
neglect  the  impact,  both  'oeneficial  and  detri- 
mental, upon  other  sectors  of  the  economy 
and  society.  To  facilitate  more  valid  consid- 
eration of  Investments  in  water  resource  de- 
velopment in  relation  to  other  Federal  pro- 
grams, the  economic  analyses  of  projects 
siiould  reflect  the  broadest  scope  of  potential 
benefits  and  costs  which  will  result  from  the 
implementation  of  proposals. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  promul- 
gation of  new  discount  formula  should  ap- 
propriately be  made  a  part  of  a  reconsidera- 
tion and  restatement  of  principles,  standards, 
and  procedures  for  economic  analyses  of  Fed- 
eral water  and  related  land  resource  projects. 


SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY  ON  ELEC- 
TRODES USED  IN  PRODUCING 
ALUMINUM 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iH.R.  17104 »  to  extend  until  July  15. 
1969.  the  .suspension  of  duty  on  elec- 
trodes for  use  in  producing  aluminum 
which  had  heen  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  an  amendment, 
on  page  1,  after  line  10.  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

SEC.  3.  Title  XI  of  the  Social  .Security  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"AUTHORITY    OF     SECRETARY     TO     MAKE    CFRTAI.V 
PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE    PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  1122.  Tlie  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make,  af  te;-  March  31  of  any  fiscal  year  i  be- 
ginning with  the  fiscal  year  ending" June  30. 
19681.  payments  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appro-iriated,  to 
States  under  titles  I.  IV  (except  ...h  respect 
to  activities  included  under  part  C).  V.  X. 
XIV,  XVI.  and  XIX.  for  months  of  the  last 
quarter  of  such  fiscal  year  and  for  months 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  next  fiscal  vear. 
The  obligations  Incurred  and  the  expendi- 
tures made  under  the  preceding  sentence  for 
payments  under  each  of  such  titles  for 
months  of  the  last  quarter  of  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  charged  to  the  appropriations'  for 
such  fiscal  year  or  the  next  fiscal  year,  and 
the  obligations  incurred  and  the  "expendl- 
ttires  made  under  the  preceding  sentence  for 
payments  under  each  of  such  titles  for 
months  of  the  first  quarter  of  any  fiscal  vear 
shall  be  charged  to  the  appropriations"  for 
such  fiscal  year  or  the  preceding  fiscal  year." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  tiie 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  'No. 
1235),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  committee  amendment,  which  adds 
a  new  section  to  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
designed  to  insure  the  orderly  funding  o: 
the  medicaid  and  other  public  assistance 
programs  during  the  final  quarter  of  each 
fiscal  year. 

SUSPENSION   OF   DVTIES  ON    ELECTRODES   FOR    tSE 
IN     PRODUCING     ALUMINUM 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  17104.  as  it  pas.sed  the 
House,  is  to  continue  until  the  close  of  July 
15,  1969,  the  suspension  of  duties  on  elec- 
trodes imported  for  use  in  producing 
aluminum. 

Under  the  permanent  provisions  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States,  elec- 
trodes of  the  kind  covered  by  the  bill  are 
currtntly  dutiable  under  lt*in  517.61  at  11 
percent  ad  valorem,  the  first  stage  of  a  rate 
reduction  to  6  j>ercent  as  a  result  of  the 
tariff  concessions  agreed  to  In  the  Kennedy 
round.  However,  the  duty  on  electrodes  im- 
ported for  use  In  producing  aluminum  w:is 
suspended  from  October  7.  1965.  under  Pub- 
lic Law  89-241,  until  July  15.  1966.  and 
was  further  suspended  by  Public  Law  89- 
434  until  July  15,  1968. 
The  committee  Is  Informed  that  the  elec- 
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trodes  of  the  type  covered  by  the  bill  usually 
are  mai.uf.ictured  by  aluminum  companies 
themselves  at  the  site  where  they  are  to  be 
used  in  the  electrolysis  of  alumina  Into 
aluminum.  These* electrodes,  generally  of 
carbon  or  graphite,  are  consumed  in  great 
quantities -in  the  electrolysis  process.  The 
committee  Is  informed  that  the  .small  alumi- 
num plant  which  has  been  importing  elec- 
trodes due  to  an  insufficient  \olume  of 
aluminum  production  to  permit  efficient 
manufacture  of  electrodes  at  its  plant  is  now 
planning  to  produce  its  own  electrodes  and 
should  be  doing  so  within  1  year.  In  view 
of  this,  the  committee  believes  that  an  ex- 
tension of  the  suspension  of  duty  on  elec- 
trodes imported  for  use  in  processing  alumi- 
num for  a  1-year  period,  as  provided  in  H.R. 
17104.  is  warranted. 

AMENDMENT    TO    THE    SOCI>iL    SECURITY    ACT 

For  some  years,  the  Dep.irtment  of  Health. 
Education,  und  Welfare  .\pproprl.ition  Acts 
have  each  year  authorized  that  Department 
to  make  public  assistance  payments  to  States 
during  the  last  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
even  though  the  regul.ir  appropriation  has 
been  obligated  and  supplemental  appropria- 
tions have  not  yet  been  made  available.  Tills 
is  done  through  the  device  of  "borrowing" 
funds  from,  the  following  fiscal  year's  ap- 
propriation until  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion is  enacted.  The  1968  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act  permits  this 
"borrowing"  to  begin  on  May  1. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  May  1 
date  proved  too  late.  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  began  to  run  out  of  funds  during 
April  because  of  unanticipated  increases  in 
public  assistance  costs.  To  assure  that  re- 
cipients received  their  cash  payments  during 
April.  Health,  Edvication.  and  Welfare  de- 
cided to  defer  all  medicaid  i  title  XIX)  pay- 
ments, and  instead  to  use  tlie  limited  funds 
available  only  for  cash  payments  Because  of 
this,  many  nursing  homes  and  other  pro- 
viders of  medicaid  services  will  not  receive 
payment  for  .A.pril  until  .':upp.emental  appro- 
priations become  available. 

The  committee  amendment  is  aimed  at 
presenting  this  kind  of  problem  by  adding 
permament  authority  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  permitting  the  Secretary  'if  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  during  ;he  last  quarter 
of  a  fiscal  year  to  "borrow"  funds  from  the 
follo\>"ing  year's  appropriation  for  public  as- 
sistance. This  would  permit  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  con- 
tinue to  advance  funds  to  States  so  that  they 
could  make  payments  to  recipients  and  med- 
ical vendors  during  the  last  3  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  (instead  of  only  the  last  2  months. 
as  the  1968  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Appropriation  Act  provides  i. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 

•An  act  to  extend  until  July   15.   1969. 

the  .suspension  of  duty  on  electrodes  for 

use  in  producing  aluminum,  and  for  other 

mirposes." 

LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  statements  in 
I'plation  to  the  tran:5action  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tenr.pore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  oraered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
RiBicoFF  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  .so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  minutes. 


CORRUPTION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  a 
newly  published  book  by  William  J. 
Lederer  .sets  forth  in  shocking  detail 
some  of  the  corruption  and  massive 
stealing  and  costly  mi.smanagement  in 
the  war  zone  of  South  Vietnam. 

Excerpts  of  this  book.  "Our  Own  Wonst 
Enemy."  were  publi.shed  in  the  June  1 
edition  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  It 
has  been  widely  read  and  discus.sed.  I 
have  leceived  many,  many  letters  about 
it. 

I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to 
lead  the  book  in  its  entirety.  But  based 
upon  the  magazine  article.  I  shudder  to 
think  of  what  further  icvelations  are 
unfolded  for  the  American  taxpayers  on 
how  their  dollai  .s — millions  upon  millions 
of  them  and  perhaps  even  billions — are 
.squandered  or  stolen  in  South  Vietnam. 
I  suspect  that  this  book  -svill  have  a  tre- 
mendous impact  on  the  American  public. 
I  hope  that  the  impact  on  Congress  will 
be  just  as  great. 

Reports  of  governmental  graft  and  cor- 
ruption, .stealing"  and  black  marketeering 
in  South  Vietnam  liave  become  so  numer- 
ous and  alarmins  that  they  cannot  be 
ignored  or  brushed  aside.  Congress  must 
take  notice.  The  administration  must 
take  notice. 

These  reports  should  be  fully  inves- 
tigated. The  American  people  are  fi- 
nancing this  war.  They  are  sending  their 
sons  and  husbands  over  there  to  fight 
and  die.  They  have  a  right  to  the  facts. 
The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  if  the  war  effort  in  Vietnam  is  be- 
ing undermined  by  official  graft  and 
thievery.  The  taxpayers  have  a  right  to 
know  if  there  is  in  fact  corruption  and 
.stealing  in  Vietnam  and.  if  so,  how  ex- 
tensive it  is,  how  long  it  has  been  going 
on.  and  how  many  millions  or  billions 
of  dollars  have  gone  down  the  drain. 

And  equally  important,  the  people  have 
a  right  to  know  what  is  being  done  to 
stop  it.  We  have  a  right  to  demand — 
not  just  to  request  on  bended  knee,  but 
to  demand — the  full  ;uid  unqualified  co- 
operation of  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
oniment  in  protecting  the  investment  of 
American  lives  and  money. 

We  are  over  there  at  a  cost  of  S2'2- 
billion  a  month  and  are  .sacrificing  Amer- 
ican men  on  the  battlefield  in  a  v.-ar  that 
is  not  our  war.  but  theirs.  The  American 
jjeople  are  entitled  to  the  truth  about 
how  their  dollars  are  being  spent  and 
under  what  conditions  our  men  are  fight- 
ing. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  De- 
partment of  D:>fcnse  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  are  in  the 
process  of  preparing  an  answer  to  the 
Lederer  article  and  other  similar  reports 
of  corruption  that  have  come  out  of 
Vietnam. 

I  do  not  believe  this  will  be  enough. 
Their  report  can  hardlv  be  e:<pected  to 
be  objective.  Certainly,  they  are  going  to 
be  concerned  primarily  with  protecting 
their  own  bureaucratic  spheres  of  in- 
fluence. They  are  not  likely  to  report 


that  any  of  their  minions  in  the  far- 
flung  world  of  foreign  aid  have  been 
guilty  of  gross  inefBciency.  negligence,  or 
multi-billion-dollar  wasteful  spending. 

Moreover,  I  do  not  believe  they  can  ex- 
plain 10  the  satisfaction  of  the  American 
people  how  it  is  that  the  United  States 
could  commit  a  half  million  soldiers  to 
the  battlefield  in  defense  of  a  country, 
and  then  allow  that  country  to  .steal  us 
blind — if  this  has  been  the  case,  as  re- 
ported from  numerous  sources  over  at 
least  the  past  2  years. 

For  example,  on  May  12  there  ap- 
l^eared  on  the  iront  page  of  almost  every 
major  daily  newspaper  in  the  country  an 
Associated  Press  story  on  a  Senate  re- 
Ijort  pi-epared  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. Senator  Ribicoff.  the  present 
occupant  of  the  chair,  in  which  it  is 
charged  that  millions  of  dollars  are  being 
squandered  in  Vietnam  because  of  "in- 
ethciency.  dishonesty,  corruption,  and 
foolishness." 

According  to  the  Associated  Press,  this 
repKjrt  claims  that  the  Vietnamese  so- 
ciety is  riddled  with  corruption  and 
racketeering,  and  contributes  substan- 
tially to  mounting  evidence  that  this  is 
true. 

Referring  again  to  the  Lederer  article, 
I  noted  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks  that 
it  cited  "some"  of  the  corruption  and 
graft  taking  place  in  South  Vietnam.  If 
Mr.  Lederer  was  able  to  rciwrt  this  much, 
and  assuming  that  his  data  is  correct, 
how  much  more  wror.gdoing  is  there  that 
he  did  not  discover? 

And  how  many  more  millions  or  bil- 
lions of  dollars  are  being  stolen  or  wasted 
in  other  American  military  or  foreign 
aid  operations  in  other  parts  of  Asia  or 
elsewhere  in  the  world? 

We  can  only  speculate.  But  I  believe  we 
can  agree  that  this  is  a  question  v.orthy 
of  our  attention. 

I  recently  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
to  Chairman  Mills  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  from  an  Army 
man  stationed  at  Fort  Gordon.  Ga.  He 
recently  returned  from  Taipei.  Taiwan, 
and  his  letter  specifies  seriou.s  cases  of 
waste  and  crookedness  there  similar  to 
what  Mr.  Lederer  reported  from  Saiecn. 
The  writer  of  this  letter  reflected  the 
view  of  most  American  citizens.  I  be- 
lieve, who  are  opposed  to  the  income 
surtax.  He  commented  that  if  the  Amer- 
ican Government  would  eliminate  the 
waste  in  its  foreign  operations,  in  so 
doing,  we  could  reduce  our  deficit  and 
eliminate  the  need  for  more  taxes. 

I  v.-holeheartedly  agree.  In  fact.  I  sub- 
mit that  many  of  the  economic  woes 
that  face  this  country  today  are  directly 
attributable  to  excessive  and  wasteful 
foreicn  spending.  Judging  from  the  way 
the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  at  long 
last  has  been  tightened  and  somewhat 
restricted  in  recent  years.  I  think  other 
Members  of  the  Congress  are  also  getting 
the  woid. 

It  is  argued  that  we  arc  guests  in  South 
Vietnam.  In  a  sense,  that  is  correct.  It 
is  not  our  country,  and  we  have  no  desire 
to  run  its  government.  We  are  there  only 
because  of  a  commitment  to  help  South 
Vietnam  resist  Communist  aggression. 
And  even  though  we  are  there  in  large 
numbers,  fighting  harder,  longer,  with 
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great  determination,  and  spending  a 
greater  proportionate  cost  than  the 
South  Vietnamese  themselves,  we  are 
nonetheless  only  a  guest  in  that  country. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  have 
to  acquiesce  to  Vietnamese  corruption. 
It  does  not  mean  that  the  Vietnamese 
Government  or  the  people  have  a  license 
to  steal,  lie.  or  make  a  sucker  out  of 
Uncle  Sam.  It  certainly  does  not  mean 
that  the  United  States  is  compelled  to 
remain  a  guest  in  a  house  where  it  be- 
comes increasingly  apparent  we  are  not 
wanted. 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  obliged  to  put 
up  with  shoddy  treatment — not  when  we 
have  Americans  over  there  fighting  and 
dying  every  day.  and  not  when  the 
American  ta.xpayers  are  shelling  out  $30 
billion  a  year  to  support  this  war. 

I  am  aware  of  our  commitment  in 
Vietnam.  I  know  full  well  of  the  threat 
of  Communist  agaression  in  Southeast 
Asia.  But  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  put 
American,  boys  on  the  line  in  a  war  that 
is  being  sabotaged  by  the  very  people  we 
are  trying  to  protect. 

There  should  be  a  full-scale  congres- 
sional investigation  into  this  matter.  The 
facts  -should  be  laid  bare. 

If  there  is  in  fact  widespread  govern- 
ment ','raf  t  and  corruption  in  South  Viet- 
nam at  the  expense  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, It  must  be  halted. 

If  we  are  unable  to  secure  the 
assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  Saigon 
Government,  and  if  it  cannot  be  halted, 
then  we  ought  to  get  out  of  the  fighting. 

I  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  the 
Lederer  article,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
GREssioN.AL  Record,  along  with  the  letter 
concerning  the  situation  in  Taipei, 
Taiwan,  and  the  May  12  Associated  Press 
stor>',  as  published  in  the  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

"Our   Own   Worst   Enemy", 
(By  William  J.  Lederer  M 

M.ij.  Pham  Van-liah.  logistics  officer  for 
the  National  Liberation  Front  (Viet  Congi  — 
m  an  interview  in  Saigon,  June  1967:  "With- 
out American  money,  guns,  food,  medicine 
and  supplies,  we  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  would  have  a  hard  time  surviving.  .  .  ." 

Every  government  we  have  helped  into 
power  in  Vietnam  has  been  inadequate:  and 
all  of  them  have  been  rejected  by  the  Viet- 
namese people  First  it  was  the  French:  next 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem:  and  then,  after  a  period  of 
coups  and  counter-coups,  the  military  junta 
headed  by  General  Thleu  and  Marshal  Ky. 

One  of  the  measures  of  inadequacy  is  the 


■William  J  Lederer:  "Not  long  ago  I  re- 
turned from  my  thirty-fourth  trip  to  Asia, 
and  my  ninth  tcur  of  Vietnam  What  I  saw 
in  Vietnam  violated  almost  everything  I  had 
learned  during  my  twenty-eight-year  career 
in  the  US  Navy,  almost  everytiiing  I  had 
learned  as  a  professional  observer  of  Asian 
affairs.  I  beheld  the  United  States  being 
beaten — not  by  the  strength  of  the  enemy, 
but  by  its  own  mistakes  and  incompetence. 
We  have  botched  up  almost  e'.  erything  we 
have  attempted  in  Vietnam." 

Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Lederer,  In  collaboration 
with  Eugene  Burdick,  startled  the  nation 
with  the  controversial  best-seller,  "The  Ugly 
American."  -.vhicli  made  Irs  first  appearance 
in  this  magazine.  The  following  article  Is 
taken  from  his  latest  book.  "Our  Own  Worst 
Enemy.'' 


degree  of  governmental  corvuptlon.  I  am 
speaking  of  excessive  corruption,  not  the  ac- 
cepted Asian  practice  of  reasonable  "cum- 
shaw"  for  services  rendered,  which  grew  from 
a  tradition  of  low  salaries  for  government  offi- 
cials. Vietnam  corruption  has  gone  far  be- 
yond the  traditional.  It  has.  for  example,  be- 
come the  usual  method  of  acquiring  govern- 
ment positions  and  the  usual  reason  for 
wanting  them — from  top  to  bottom,  from  cop 
to  high-ranking  general  or  province  chief. 

My  first  experience  with  the  Vietnamese 
black  market  occurred  In  Saigon.  I  told  the 
Army  public-relations  officer  at  JUSPAO 
(Joint  United  States  Public  Affairs  Office) 
that  I  planned  to  go  out  with  the  troops,  and 
asked  where  I  could  buy  Jungle  i.itigues  and 
Jungle  boots. 

"We  have  lots  of  goodies  for  reporters  if 
they  have  the  right  papers,"  he  said,  hand- 
ing me  an  authorization  to  buy  Army  uni- 
forms. 

A  friend  took  me.  on  the  back  of  his 
scooter,  to  the  big  PX  in  the  Cholon  dis- 
trict. Outside  the  compound,  with  its  sand- 
bags and  U.S.  armed  guards,  was  a  place  lor 
customers  to  park  their  vehicles.  As  the  ve- 
hicles were  parked,  small  Vietnamese  boys 
ran  up.  their  hands  outstretched,  demand- 
ing "watch-your-Jeep  [or  scooter]  money." 
They  wanted  money  to  stop  "someone"  from 
cutting  ignition  wires  or  letting  air  from 
tires. 

I  angrily  told  a  PX  officer  about  the  sit- 
uation. He  replied.  "The  street  Is  Vietnamese 
territory.  We  are  guests  In  this  country.  We 
have  no  Jurisdiction  over  anything  that  hap- 
pens in  the  street.  Those  kids  can  sell  stolen 
PX  merchandise  out  there,  and  we  can't 
touch  them  Only  the  Vietnamese  police  can 
do  anything  We  are  guests  In  this  country— 
and  that's  the  way  General  Westmoreland 
has  ordered  it." 

I  made  the  obvious  remark  that  it  was  a 
strange  way  to  treat  guests  who  were  dying 
by  the  thousands  to  protect  their  hosts. 

The  major  shrugged  and  said.  "This  is  their 
country.  We  are  fighting  and  dying  In  com- 
bat because  we  have  permission  from  the 
Vietnamese  to  be  on  those  battlefields.  Park- 
ing scooters  on  their  streets  Is  something 
else." 

A  sergeant  took  me  to  the  uniform  shop, 
but  when  I  gave  the  clerk  my  authoriza- 
tion, he  shook  his  head.  "We  haven't  had 
fatigues  or  jungle  boots  for  months." 

"When  are  you  expecting  them.'" 

He  held  up  his  hands  and  shrugged. 

My  friend  and  I  returned  to  the  street. 
mended  the  cut  Ignition  wire  on  the  scooter, 
and  returned  to  JUSPAO.  There  I  told  the 
public-relations  officer  that  the  store  did 
not  have  Jungle  uniforms.  He  laughed  and 
said  that  I  would  have  to  find  them  where 
he  and  his  men  did — on  the  black  market. 
"They  may  charge  you  a  couple  of  bucks 
more,  but  the  gear  Is  always  available  and 
in  all  the  sizes  anybody  could  want." 

I  walked  down  the  street  past  the  USO 
and  the  Rower  markets  and  the  sidewalk 
restaurants.  It  took  about  five  minutes.  And 
there  was  the  "Little  Black  Market"  (the 
name  Implying  that  there  wer?  bigger  places 
elsewhere) . 

Stalls  crowded  and  leaned  against  each 
other,  as  In  any  Oriental  bazaar.  Hundreds 
of  customers  milled  about,  pushing  and  in- 
specting the  merchandise.  Among  them  were 
four  U.S.  Army  noncommissioned  officers,  one 
Army  captain,  and  a  U.S.  Navy  yeoman.  Four 
Vietnamese  policemen  stood  about,  keeping 
order. 

In  the  stalls  were  all  the  most  desirable 
items  from  the  PX. 

I  noted  transistor  radios,  blankets,  toasters, 
electric  blenders,  watches,  clocks,  pens,  cig- 
arettes, tobacco,  shirts,  television  sets,  cam- 
eras, film,  toilet  articles,  patent  medicines, 
shirts,  lingerie,  socks,  and  a  variety  of  the 
best-advertised  American  liquors,  as  well  as 
cans  of  Just  about  every  kind  of  food  avail- 
able In  the  Army  commissary. 

I  asked  a  Vietnamese  official  if  it  were  not 


against  the  law  to  sell  merchandise  stolen 
from  the  PX  He  replied  that  it  was.  but  that 
there  was  no  proof  this  merchandise  was 
stolen.  I  pointed  out  that  almost  every  item 
stUl  carried  the  PX  label,  and  that  the  PX 
was  most  certainly  the  only  local  importer 
of  them. 

"That  is  true,"  he  said,  "but  in  this  coun- 
try, for  goods  to  be  declared  stolen,  we  must 
catch  someone  in  the  act  of  stealing  them. 
One  must  be  very  careful  In  making  charges. 
Perhaps  the  'PX'  stamped  on  that  bottle  of 
brandy  Is  a  brand  name,  Is  that  not  so?" 

I  continued  up  and  down  the  stalls  looking 
for  uniforms  and  Jungle  boots.  Tliere  were 
none  visible.  Then  one  of  the  black-market 
operators  came  up  and,  speaking  in  English, 
asked  me  what  I  wanted.  When  I  told  her, 
she  said,  "All  complete  uniform.  Everj-thlng. 
Helmet.  Pants.  Boot-s.  Shirt.  Everything. 
Forty-eight  hundred  piasters  or  thirty  dol- 
lars. You  want?" 

"I  want  to  see  them." 

"You  buy  them  If  they  all  new  and  right 
size?" 

"Yes.  of  course  I  will.  Do  I  p.iy  you  now?" 

The  woman  turned  to  a  boy,  spoke  to  him 
in  Vietnamese  and  gave  him  a  piece  of  paper. 
'Go  with  boy.  Pay  when  you  get  clothes." 

The  boy  took  me  several  blocks  along  the 
street  and  Into  a  store  that  liad  copper  pots 
in  the  window.  The  boy  went  to  an  old  man 
who  was  clacking  r.n  .abacus.  Without  speak- 
ing, the  old  man  led  me  out  the  back  of  the 
store,  acrass  a  yard,  into  an  alley  which  stank 
of  rotten  vegetables,  and  then  np  two  flights 
of  equally  smelly  dark  stairs  into  the  '.oft  of 
another  building. 

The  place  looked  like  .i  US  Army  ammu- 
nition depot.  Everything  ?eemed  to  be 
painted  brown  and  to  smell  of  oil  or  fresh 
paint.  Equipment  was  arr,inged  In  orderlv 
rows,  and  printed  price  cues  hung  from  every- 
thing. Automatic  rifles  were  $250.  A  heavy 
mortar  was  priced  .-a  S400,  Tliere  were  about 
1,000  American  rifles  of  different  kinds  st.^na- 
ing  neatly  in  racks.  M-16's  cost  $80.  On  one 
side  of  the  loft  were  uniforms  of  all  services. 
Including  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Tliere  was  even 
U.S.  Navy  diving  equipment. 

The  old  man  Inquired  .is  to  my  size,  and 
then  brought  me  the  uniform  and  the  boots 
I  wanted. 

Later  that  evening  I  talked  about  the  black 
market  to  an  old  friend  whom  I  shall  call 
Tran  Trong  Hoc  (and  of  whom  I'll  .speak 
more  later  i .  He  said,  "What  you  saw  is  noth- 
ing. Go  down  to  the  waterfront  some  day 
and  see  how  the  big  operators  work.  Tlie 
whole  South  Vietnamese  Government  is  in- 
volved." 

"Any  Americans?" 

"Plenty  are  becoming  millionaires — ex- 
actly as  happened  when  the  U.S.  Army  oc- 
cupied Japan  and  Germany.  You  can  be 
sure  of  this,  because  illicit  dealings  in  Viet- 
nam total  about  ten  billion  dollars  a  year- 
all  in  American  goods  .uid  moneys.  This 
could  not  exist  without  American  collusion. 
It  would  be  impossible." 

I  did  not  answer. 

"We'll  go  to  the  waterfront  in  a  fe-v  (iays." 
said  Tran  Trong  Hoc.  "and  watch  the  big 
operations.  We  have  to  plan  it  well.  If  we 
are  not  careful,  neither  of  us  will  be  alive 
to  tell  what  we  saw." 

The  Little  Black  Market,  'vhich  does  busi- 
ness openly  near  ilie  U.S.  Embassy  and 
JUSPAO  in  Saigon,  is  smull  stuff.  It  is  only 
one  bit  of  crookedness  in  the  vast  cesspool 
of  cupidity.  It  is  so  small — by  contrast  to 
others— that  both  the  South  Vietnamese  .ind 
United  States  Governments  tacitly  consider 
It  seml-legltlmate.  The  Little  Black  Market 
is  one  of  the  sliowplRces  of  Saigon.  Visitors 
on  official  tours  are  .shown  the  Little  Black 
Market  as  they  are  shown  the  U.S.  Embassy, 
the  railway  station.  .T.nd  the  public  market. 
Americans,  as  well  as  Vietnamese,  buy  thing.« 
at  the  Little  Blacl:  Market  because  some- 
times it  has  a  better  selection  than  the 
legitimate  U.S.  Government  stores  from  wiiich 
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the  merchandise  has  been  stolen.  There  is 
nothing  disguised  about  the  Little  Black 
Market.  Everyone-  even  the  officials  In 
charge — knows  hov.  its  goods  are  sneaked  out 
of  the  PX  and  the  U.S.  commissary  and  by 
whom,  and  who  gets  paid  off.  If  either  the 
U.S.  Government  or  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  wished,  the  retail  black  market 
in  Saigon  could  almost  certainly  be  elimi- 
nated within  a  week. 

"We  aren't  too  strict  about  it,"  said  a  U.S. 
police  instructor  in  Saigon,  "because  we  don't 
want  to  antagonize  the  K..rcans  or  the 
Filipinos  I  both  deeply  involved  in  black-mar- 
ket operations,  both  allies  of  the  U.S.],  and 
because  the  black  market  helps  stop  infla- 
tion. I  don't  know  how.  taut  that's  what  our 
economists  say." 

A  Vietnamese  National  Police  lievi tenant 
said.  The  Little  Black  Market  Is  permitted 
to  continue  because  it  is  r.selul  to  everyone. 
When  the  American  press-  ur  perhaps  a  \islt- 
ing  senator — complains  about  corruption,  we 
close  the  Little  Black  Market  :cr  a  few  days. 
A  few  people  are  arrested.  The  Americans 
are  satisfied.  Action  against  corruption  has 
ix-en  taken.  It  takes  pressure  off  the  US. 
Embassy.  It  takes  pressure  off  my  govern- 
ment. Do  you  see  how  useful  the  Little  Mar- 
ket is?" 

I  wanted  to  learn  how  the  black  market 
got  its  luxury  items,  so  I  went  to  its  main 
Saigon  -upplier— the  PX.  When  I  arrived  at 
the  big  PX  in  Cholon.  the  store  had  not  yet 
iipened.  and  a  line  of  people  had  formed.  At 
the  end  of  the  line  were  two  GI's  who  ap- 
peared to  have  come  from  the  combat  area. 
Their  jungle  clothes  were  mud-splattered, 
and  Their  helmets  were  covered  with 
camouflage  netting.  I  was  curious  to  know 
what  two  combat  soldiers  would  buy  in  the 
PX,  so  I  got  behind  them  in  line.  The  two 
GI's  v.ere  from  an  isolated  Signal  Corps  sta- 
tion beyond  Pleiku.  and  they  were  at  the  PX 
to  buy  a  refrigerator.  Within  the  last  few 
days  their  electrical  supply  had  been  con- 
\erted  from  battery  to  generator;  the  men 
had  chipped  In  to  get  a  refrigerator  so  that 
they  could  have  cold  drinks,  sandwiches,  and 
so  forth. 

The  GI's  told  me  how  they  had  made 
special  arrangements  to  get  the  refrigerator 
on  an  airplane,  and  how  the  Special  Serv- 
ices officer  ai  Pleiku  had  found  out  that  the 
refrigerators  had  arrived  m  Saigon  the  day 
before. 

When  the  doors  of  the  PX  opened  and  the 
GI's  got  to  the  counter,  they  learned  that 
there  were  no  more  refrigerators.  The  ship- 
ment had  arrived  at  noon  the  day  before, 
and  all  the  refrigerators  had  been  sold  by 
closing  time. 

I  learned  that  of  the  entire  shipment  of 
16  refrigerators,  12  had  been  sold  to  Filipino 
and  Korean  soldiers.  How  did  the  Filipinos 
and  Koreans  know  about  the  refrigerators 
in  order  to  btiy  them  so  quickly?  Here  again 
the  answer  was  simple. 

The  U.S.  Army,  which  runs  the  PX  in 
Saigon,  has  brought  Filipinos  and  Koreans 
into  the  store  at  a  managerial  level.  When 
there  is  a  shipment  of  some  desirable  article, 
these  men  call  up  their  Korean  and  Filipino 
friends. 

As  the  unhappy  GI's  walked  out  of  the 
PX,  one  said,  "You  remember  the  Viet  Cong 
supply  dump  we  raided  last  month?" 

"Yeah,  I  know.  It  had  a  refrigerator  in 
It — with  the  PX  tag  on  the  back,  and  with 
U.S.  antibiotics  Inside  the  damn  thing." 

The  PX  In  Vietnam  is  a  $300-milllon-a- 
year  business,  according  to  the  officer  in 
"charge,  and  it  demonstrates  In  miniature 
why  the  United  States  is  in  deep  trouble 
In  Vietnam— and  m  foreign  affairs  In  general. 
The  clerks  in  the  PX's  are  Vietnamese 
women,  over  5.000  of  them.  They  do  not 
know  the  merchandise,  and  on  the  average, 
they  are  uninterested  and  discourteous.  And 
these  women  clerks  steal  from  the  PX's.  In 
the   month  of   Mav.    1967,  the  small  head- 


quarters PX  in  Saigon  lost  $65,000  in  petty 
pilferage  alone.  This  is  the  small  PX.  At  one 
time  the  PX  management  had  the  Viet- 
namese salesgirls  searched  as  they  left  the 
store.  The  clerks  objected  to  the  search  pro- 
cedure and  said  they  would  go  on  strike 
unless  the  searching  was  stopped.  Tlie 
searching  was  stopped.  The  Americans  who 
operate  the  PX  ithe  U.S.  Army)  would 
rather  have  things  stolen  than  "not  look 
good  "  to  the  Vietnamese. 

I  personally  have  seen  clerks  standing  on 
the  main  highway  outside  u  PX,  removing 
PX  merchandise  from  their  bodies.  They 
dropped  the  items  into  a  basket  while  a 
Vietnamese  man  made  notes  of  the  amount 
and  type  of  merchandise  each  girl  had  taken. 
Much  of  the  merchandise  In  the  PX's 
couldn't  possibly  have  oeen  chosen  with  the 
welfare  of  the  GI's  in  mind.  In  the  Saigon 
PX.  for  example,  there  were  no  alarm  clocks. 
They  hadn't  had  any  lor  two  months.  There 
were  no  pipes.  There  was  a  shortage  of  film. 
The  PX  was  "temporarily  out"  of  good  razor 
blades  and  pipe  tobacco.  There  was  no  mos- 
quito repellent.  (Later  I  lound  the  "tempo- 
rarily out"  Items  for  sale  on  the  black 
market — at  three  times  the  PX  price.) 
Nevertheless,  the  whole  rear  of  the  store  was 
used  for  selling  diamonds. 

Merchandise  headed  for  the  PX — and  also 
for  the  commissary — is  stolen  before  it  gets 
to  either  place,  as  well  as  after  it  Is  on  the 
shelves.  But  the  corruption  involves  more 
than  the  black  market.  For  example  some 
time  ago  a  PX  purchasing  agent,  an  Amer- 
ican civilian,  shared  an  apartment  in  Saigon 
with  another  .•American,  the  representative  of 
a  company  that  sold  a  famous  brand  of 
whiskey.  "The  PX  purchasing  agent  had  his 
rent  paid  for.  he  had  his  food  paid  lor  and 
his  home  entertainment"  paid  for.  The 
PX  purchasing  agent  overbought  the  sales- 
man'.s  product,  and  six  months  later  the 
PX  in  Vietnam  was  still  overstocked  with  it. 
The  purchasing  agent  involved  was  caught 
at  his  unethical  activities.  At  this  writing  he 
is  working  for  the  PX  m  another  country 
and  at  a  higher  position  than  he  held  In 
Vietnam.  This  entire  story  was  given  me  by 
a  senior  PX  officer. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  PX  and  the  com- 
missary are  supplying  just  abou'  everybody 
in  South  Vietnam  (who  has  the  money)  with 
lu.xury  items  via  the  black  market.  An  Im- 
porter told  me  he  has  stopped  dealing  In 
legitimately  Imported  refrigerators  and  tape 
recorders — they  could  be  had  cheaper  and 
(lUicker  from  the  PX.  via  the  black  market. 
Foreign-fixid  Importers  are  In  the  same  fix. 
I  myself  have  seen  an  Army  truck  with  Fili- 
pinos and  South  Koreans,  in  vniform,  stop  In 
front  of  the  Continental  Hotel  at  6  a.m.  and 
unload  a  truckful  of  Spam  and  fruit  juices. 
The  menu  at  the  Continental  Hotel  adver- 
tises -.American  Spam."  When  one  orders 
tomato  juice  for  breakfast,  the  waiter  brings 
a  small  can  with  the  U.S.  commissary  stamp 
•stlil  on  It — 10  cents.  At  four  different  times 
during  my  stay  in  Saigon.  I  saw  this  truck 
deliver  PX  and  commissary  edibles  to  the 
Continental  Hotel.  Once  a  large  package  of 
meat  with  General  Westmoreland's  name  on 
It  ivas  delivered  to  the  Continental  along  with 
the  tomato  juice.  There  Is  hardly  a  bar  In 
Saigon  that  does  not  have  liquor  that  comes 
from  the  U.S.  supplies. 

In  investigating  PX  practices.  I  requested 
an  interview  with  a  responsible  officer.  The 
interview  was  granted  with  a  colonel  on 
the  condition  that  I  would  not  quote  him 
direct Iv. 

I  was  ushered  into  the  colonel's  presence, 
and  I  described  to  him  the  malpractices  I 
had  discovered.  What  follows  is  his  explana- 
tion. 

The  PX.  he  said,  employs  over  5,000  Viet- 
namese women  because  it  Is  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  train  these  women  in  mer- 
chandising practices.  After  the  war  is  over, 
the  wom.en  will  know  how  to  be  skilled  clerks 


in  the  stores  of  Vietnajn  and  will  therefore 
be  able  to  aid  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
This  seemed  crazy  to  nie.  .\ny  store  that 
was  run  like  the  PX  would  soon  go  bankrupt. 
Tlie   colonel   said   that   the   PX    was   using 
V'ielnamese    women    as   clerks,    and    Koreans 
and   Filipinos   as  merchandising  executives, 
because  it  was  fur  cheaper  than  using  Amer- 
icans, and  because  the  Filipinos  and  Koreans 
have  had  PX  experience  in  Seoul  and  Manila. 
I  pointed  out  to  the  colonel  that  the  serv- 
ice was  bad.  and  that  perhaps  $75  million  a 
ye:u-  in  merchandise  was  stolen  or  diverted  to 
the  black  market  largely  because  of  employ- 
ment of  lorelgners,  including  clerks,  execu- 
tives, truckers,  longshoremen,  and  so  forth. 
Tlie  colonel  denied   that   the  service  was 
bad.  He  denied  that  there  was  any  sizable 
black-market  leak  from  his  stores   He  denied 
that  there  was  »65.000  worth  of  pilferage  in 
one   month    irom   the  small   Saigon  PX.    (1 
myself  had  seen  the  Saigon  I'X's  own  esti- 
mates of  pilferage.  Either  the  colonel  did  not 
know  what  was  happening  in  ins  own  .stores, 
or  he  was  lying.) 

The  colonel  said  that  another  reason  lor 
employing  over  5.000  foreigners  In  the  PX's 
was  to  give  work  to  worthy  Vietnamese  of 
good  character,  which  helped  the  war  econ- 
omy. I  asked  him  if  he  knew  how  the  em- 
ployment racket  worked.  Tlie  facts  are  that 
each  clerk  employed  has  to  get  a  recom- 
mendation from  someone  In  the  Vietnamese 
Government.  This  recommendation  has  to  be 
paid  for— and  the  standard  payment  Is  .ip- 
proxlmately  a  month's  wages. 

The  colonel  said  he  had  never  heard  of  any 
such  thing.  He  then  told  me  what  a  wonder- 
ful thing  the  PX  was.  It  was  being  operated 
so  that  there  could  be  i)rofits  made  to  sup- 
ply the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  with  money 
to  pay  lor  motion  pictures  and  other  recrea- 
tional activities  for  the  troops.  He  also  said 
that  the  PX  was  a  place  where  restless  Amer- 
icans could  spend  their  dollars — Instead  of 
unloading  their  money  on  the  Vietnamese 
economy  and  thus  causing  inflation. 

I  asked  him.   'Isn't  the  primary  mission  of 
the  PX's  to  give  the  troops  u  service?" 
He  said  It  was. 

But  the  troops  come  last  as  far  as  the  big 
Saigon  PX  Is  concerned.  Training  Vietnamese 
conies  hrst.  Tlien  comes  making  money  lor 
recreational  services.  Then  comes  improving 
the  economy  of  Vietnam.  Then  comes  "look- 
ing good."  Last  and  least  is  the  GI. 

And  It  Is  not  the  small  percentage  of  men 
actually  In  combat  who  makes  the  most  ol 
the  Post  Exchange.  It  Is  the  lat  boys  in  the 
cities  and  headquarters,  and  thousands  of 
civilians— construction  workers,  newspaper- 
men. AID  employees  and  members  of  the 
embassy  staff. 

The  luxury  items  in  the  Post  Exchange  are 
botight  by  Americans — and  also  by  the  Viet- 
namese elite,  via  the  black  market  or  Ameri- 
can friends.  The  garish  way  In  which  Amer- 
ican and  Vietnamese  officials  exhibit  these 
things  can  do  nothing  but  widen  the  gap 
that  separates  the  masses  from  the  local  rich 
and  the  Americans.  And  the  wider  the  gap 
the  less  the  people  identify  themselves  with 
us — and  the  more  they  identify  themselves 
with  the  Viet  Cong. 

Tlie  PX  as  it  is  run  now  makes  the  United 
States  a  collaborator  in  the  worst  kind  of 
corruption.  Everyone — including  the  Amerl- 
cans^knows  that  some  Americans  are  In- 
volved. Everyone  knows  that  many  Vietnam- 
ese clerks  are  corrupt,  that  Filipino  and  Ko- 
rean PX  assistants  often  are  In  calioots  with 
their  friends.  Therefore,  because  of  the  PX 
and  the  commissary,  the  average  Vietnamese 
believes  the  Americans  to  be  corrupt. 

The  PX  foul-ups  and  the  sale  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  PX  products  m  the  black  market 
seemed  almost  petty  compared  to  what 
turned  up  later. 

I  was  walking  along  the  Saigon  River  with 
my  old  friend  Tran  Trong  Hoc.  A  former  po- 
lice  official    in   Hanoi,   when   it    was   under 
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French  rule.  Tran  Is  sort  of  a  retired  man- 
darin who  sits  back,  observes  everything,  lis- 
tens to  the  rumors  and  gossip,  reads  the 
papers,  and  watches  the  ever-present  power 
struggle  In  Vietnamese  politics.  He  has  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  all  over  Southeast 
Asia.  Some  are  employed  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government,  some  by  the  American 
Government,  and  some  by  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front.  Several  are  in  business.  Tran 
Trong  Hoc  Is  a  miniature  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  This  for  him  Is  only  a  pastime,  a 
hobby  And  yet  when  I  remarked  on  the  dan- 
ger implicit  in  his  hobby,  he  smiled  and  said 
slowly.  "What  else  can  an  old  man  do  to  help 
his  country?" 

During  the  1950s  Tran  spent  18  months 
in  Los  Angeles,  studying  American  police 
techniques  While  there  he  learned  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life,  and  he  takes  delight  in 
using  American  slang  as  much  as  possible 
when  he  is  with  his  friends 

We  walked  north,  past  the  German  hospital 
ship  which  is  West  Germany's  humanitarian 
contribution  to  Vietnam.  Tran  told  me  that 
the  hard-working  German  doctors  and  nurses 
unwittingly  are  contributing  to  a  crooked 
racket.  All  charity  patients  must  have  a  "per- 
mit" to  visit  the  foreign  ship  For  this  they 
must  pay'  a  "tax"  to  a  police  organization. 
Actually,  no  Vietnamese  gets  on  board  unless 
he  is  a  friend  or  relative  of  an  Important 
official,  or  has  the  money  to  bribe  his  way 
by  paying  the  tax."  The  same  racket  was 
applied  ui  the  American  hospital  ship  the  33 
Hope,  wlien  it  was  In  Saigon.  The  visiting 
foreign  physicians  think  they  are  doing  good 
by  helping  the  'people  "  In  reality  they  are 
either  treating  or  enriching  the  Vietnamese 
elite. 

We  saw  several  American  freighters  moored 
in  the  river  The  nearest  was  a  big  gray  cargo 
vessel  Her  booms  were  swnging  back  and 
forth,  and  she  was  discharging  cargo  to  barges 
alongside. 

"That  is  the  one  we  will  watch."  said  Tran. 
"But  it  will  be  safer  if  we  watch  from  my  car. 
After  all.  we  are  spying.  We  are  gathering  in- 
telligence. We  are  spooks.  We  want  to  see 
who  cops  tY.e  American  military  supplies. 
Standing  here  In  the  street,  using  binocu- 
lars, is  asking  for  .  -  ."  He  drew  his  forefinger 
across  his  tliroat.  We  turned  and  walked 
back  until  we  reached  Tran's  car — an  old 
and  beat-up  Citroen,  the  front  s«at  covered 
by  an  imitation  leopard  skin.  The  Citroen 
started  quickly,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were 
back  by  the  river,  parked  about  500  feet  from 
the  wharf  toward  which  the  barges  from  the 
American  freighter  were  headed. 

"Those  barges,"  said  Tran,  pointing,  "belong 
to  a  Vietnamese  company  owned  by  a  couple 
of  Vietnamese  generals.  You  Americans  pay 
for  the  use  of  those  barges.  You  Americans 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  sending  ammunition 
and  food  and  war  supplies  to  this  countrv." 

The  barges  approached  the  wharf.  Stand- 
ing on  the  dock  were  eight  5-ton  trucks.  Once 
they  had  been  US.  Army  trucks,  but  now 
they  were  painted  a  slightly  different  shade 
of  brown.  The  barges  tied  up  at  the  wharf. 
and  Vietnamese  longshoremen  began  to  carry 
the  cargo  off,  loading  it  directly  into  the 
brown  trucks. 

"The  United  States  pays  the  wages  of  those 
Vietnamese  longshoremen."  said  Tran. 

There  were  no  American  soldiers  or  civilian 
officials  about,  supervising  and  checking.  I 
asked  about  this. 

"The  South  Vietnamese  Government  has 
told  the  American  Government  to  keep  its 
nose  out  of  something  which  Is  an  Internal 
affair." 

I  said  angrily.  "That  cargo  is  American  war 
materiel.  The  wooden  crates  are  marked.  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Electronics,  this  side 
up.  They  come  from  the  United  States,  and 
are  paid  fo-  by  U.S.  citizens." 

"Bill,"  said  Tran,  "the  United  States  has  no 
customs  rights  in  Vietnam.  You  must  under- 
stand that  you  are  only  guests  here.  That  Is 


your  country's  official  attitude.  Perhaps  that's 
why  there  is  no  one  here  checking  on  these 
w.tr  supplies.  Guests,  you  know,  do  not  check 
up  on  the  dishonesty  of  their  hosts." 

"But  this  is  American  equipment  for  Amer- 
ican troops." 

"Yes." 

We  continued  to  watch.  It  took  about  an 
hour  to  load  the  eight  trucks  with  their  40 
tons  of  American  cargo. 

The  truck  drivers  clearly  were  restless.  They 
kept  looking  at  their  watches  and  talking 
agitatedly  among  themselves. 

Tran  said.  "Ordinarily  time  means  very 
little  to  us.  Therefore  when  Vietnamese  driv- 
ers are  nervous  about  a  schedule,  it  means 
only  one  thing.  They  are  about  to  go  through 
V.C.  territory.  The  V.C.  are  paid  off  to  let  a 
convoy  come  through  at  a  specified  time.  If 
the  convoy  is  early  or  late,  the  trucks  might 
be  blown  up." 

A  Vietnamese  Army  Jeep,  with  a  small 
Vietnamese  flag  flying  on  the  left  front 
fender,  drove  up  to  the  wharf  and  stopped. 
A  stout  Vietnamese,  about  35,  dressed  in 
khaki  (but  wearing  no  insignia),  got  out  He 
carried  a  new  black  leather  briefcase,  which 
he  opened  on  the  hood  of  the  Jeep.  The  truck 
drivers  clustered  about  him.  To  each  of  them 
the  fat  man  gave  a  piece  of  paper.  He  talked 
Intensely  to  the  drivers,  looking  almost  like 
a  football  coach  instructing  his  team.  Finally 
he  nodded,  and  the  drivers  fanned  out.  moved 
quickly  into  the  cabs  of  their  big  trucks,  and 
started  their  motors.  Each  driver  put  his  piece 
of  paper  into  a  plastic  envelope  which  he  then 
attached  to  the  sunshade  of  his  truck. 

The  fat  Vietnamese  in  khaki  nodded  again. 
The  flrst  truck  started  off.  and  the  others 
fell  in  behind.  The  convoy  left  the  river  area 
and  headed  inland,  moving  slowly  through 
town.  We  lost  sight  of  them  then,  but  Tran 
knows  their  route  as  well  as  their  routine. 
Among  his  hundreds  of  friends  and  in- 
formants is  one  who  rides  regularly  along 
this  convoy  route. 

When  the  eight  trucks  carrying  40  tons  of 
U.S.  electronic  equipment  reach  the  Saigon- 
Bienhoa  Highway,  they  are  stopped  by  a 
Vietnamese  guard  accompanied  by  .m  Amer- 
ican soldier.  The  drivers  show  their  pieces  of 
paper.  The  Vietnamese  guard  walks  down  the 
line,  looking  at  each  paper  for  a  moment.  He 
says  something  to  the  American  soldier,  who, 
after  all.  neither  speaks  nor  reads  Vietnamese 
and  is  dependent  on  his  Vietnamese  opposite 
number.  The  American  says,  "OK."  and  re- 
turns to  the  side  of  the  road.  The  Vietnamese 
guard   waves   the  convoy  on. 

The  convoy  moves  on  to  Old  Route  1,  the 
highway  that  leads  to  Phnom  Penh.  Cam- 
bodia, It  is  only  50  miles  to  the  border.  The 
convoy  keeps  moving  straight  for  Cambodia. 
Near  Trang-Bang  there  are  holes  in  the  road 
where  a  military  convoy  was  blown  up  by 
Viet  Cong  mines.  Despites  the  presence  of 
South  Vietnamese  and  American  troops,  tlie 
Viet  Cong  are  in  absolute  control  of  this 
stretch  of  land. 

The  drivers  look  at  their  watches.  They 
steer  around  the  holes  in  the  road  and  speed 
up.  Four  times  on  the  way  the  trucks  are 
stopped  by  armed  guards:  four  times  they 
have  their  papers  examined.  Twice  the  armed 
guards  are  in  South  Vietnamese  Army  uni- 
forms, and  twice  they  are  in  the  black  pa- 
Jamas  of  the  peasants.  The  trucks  finally 
reach  their  destination.  Go  Dau  Ha.  a  village 
almost  on  the  Cambodian-Vietnamese  bor- 
der. 50  miles  and  about  two  hours  and  20 
minutes  from  metropolitan  Saigon. 

The  trucks  pull  up  at  a  dirt  road  called 
Tu  Xuong.  At  the  intersection  of  this  and 
an  even  smaller  road  called  Van  Lang  is  a 
rather  large  wooden  house  with  a  thatched 
roof.  Armed  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  come 
from  the  house.  One  of  them  collects  the 
pieces  of  paper  from  the  drivers.  He  gives 
each  a  receipt  in  return.  One  of  the  soldiers 
bellows  something.  The  drivers  get  out  of 
the  trucks.  They  go  to  a  table  by  the  side 


of  tlie  thatched  house.  Two  women  in  black 
pajamas  bring  some  lunch.  It  comes  in  a 
large  blue  bowl,  and  it  smells  like  fish  and 
garlic. 

While  the  drivers  are  eating,  a  convoy  ot 
black-painted  trucks  arrives  from  the  other 
direction—  from  Cambodia.  The  Cambodian 
trucks  stop,  and  immedlatelv  a  crew  of  lalxir- 
ers  swarms  from  the  rear  of  the  thatched 
house.  Tlie  cargoes  of  the  two  convoys  are 
swapped  T!ie  American  electronics  gear  goes 
to  Cambodia,  the  carton."!  from  Cambodia 
go  into  the  Vietnamese  tiuck.=  .  Within  half 
an  hour  the  Vietnamese  convoy  Is  returning 
to  Saigon,  leaded  with  tons  of  Red  Chinese 
merchandise.  There  is  no  attempt  to  dl.-gulse 
anvt'iing.  E\ervthlng  is  marked  clearly  on 
the  large  cardboard  cartons.  The  boxes  con- 
tain toothbrushes,  tooth  powder,  vitamin.';. 
Imitation  Parker  fountain  pens,  and  Ther- 
mos bottles,  among  other  things. 

Now  it  is  three  hours  later.  The  trucks 
have  reached  Cholon.  on  the  outskirts  of 
Saigon.  They  park  outside  a  block-squ.ire 
warehouse.  The  Cliiiiese  Communist  prr>d- 
ucts  are  carried  inside.  Several  National  Po- 
licemen stand  by.  watching.  Inside  the  ware- 
house are  big  stacks  of  tires  for  Jeeps  and 
other  U.S.  military  vehicles.  Piled  up  in  the 
rear  are  hundreds  of  bags  of  US.  cement 
(With  the  USAID  markings  on  themi  and 
hundreds  of  bags  of  U.S.  rice  The  warehouse 
belongs  to  a  Chlne.=:e  named  Hop  Tan. 

That    was    what    happened    to    the    trucks 
with  the  40  tons  of  U.S.  military  supplies 
The  story  needs  no  further  detail!  but  there 
is   further  detail,  and  It  Is  of  considerable 
im{x>rtance. 

The  fat  man  in  khaki  who  met  the  trucks 
at  the  Saigon  wharf  is  from  the  office  nf  the 
province  police  for  Tay  Ninh  Prorince  ,  wlilch 
is  on  the  Cambodian  border).  Every  day  he 
arrives  at  the  wharf  at  least  once  to  cive 
pieces  of  paper  to  truck  drivers.  The  papers 
are  official  documents  which  say  that  the 
materials  in  the  trucks  are  being  delivered 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  Intelligence  Forces 
and  that  they  are  for  the  use  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Forces. 

Of  course  these  materials  are  not  going  to 
the  Vietnamese  Intelligence  Forces.  They  are 
going  up  the  Old  Route  1  to  Go  Dau  Hn.  or 
perhaps  Ta  Loc.  or  Nan  P! — all  of  which  are 
gateways  to  Cambodia.  Once  there,  the  con- 
tents of  the  trucks  are  turned  over  to  a  Na- 
tionalist Chinese  from  Taipei,  who  repre- 
sents  an    international    blackmarket    cartel. 

Involved  in  the  pavoffs  that  m:ike  all  this 
possible  are  higli-ranking  officials  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Intelligence  Forces,  the 
Tav  Ninh  Province  police,  and  of  the  diplo- 
matic and  -idministralive  services  in  Saigon. 

The  entire  operation  is  beautifully  coordi- 
nated among  the  various  South  Vietnamese 
Government  ,igenc:es. 

Certain  officials  of  the  port  of  Saigon  know 
which  American  ships  and  what  American 
cargoes  will  be  coming  to  Saigon.  These  offi- 
cials control  the  unloadingr  Perhaps  two 
weeks  before  an  .American  freighter  arnves 
in  Saigon,  the  contents  of  the  American  ves- 
sels have  been  broadcast  among  various  pos- 
sible customers.  There  are  many— the  Viet 
Cong,  the  North  Vietnamese,  sometimes  Red 
China,  perhaps  a  middleman  in  Hong  Kong, 
or  any  nation  in  the  world  that  needs  the 
cargo  and  is  willing  to  pay  a  high-enough 
price. 

.According  to  a  Filipino  source.  Israel  was 
one  of  the  black-market  customers  In  the 
summer  of  1967.  She  desperately  needed  the 
175-mm.  howitzer  shells  that  only  the  United 
States  was  making  in  considerable  numbers. 
They  cost  about  S400  each.  The  howitzer 
shells,  designated  for  the  U.S.  Army  In  Viet- 
nam, were  diverted  via  Manila.  And  from 
Manila  the  shells  were  transported,  by  a 
different  ship,  to  Israel. 

Who  handles  these  deals? 

There  are  many  people.  After  all.  the  cor- 
ruption  under  discussion   here   is   a   multl- 
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billion-dollar  operation.  But  in  order  of  profit 
and  numbers,  the  following  are  involved: 

1.  South  Vietnamese  generals  and  officials. 

2.  South  Vietnamese  businessmen  who  are 
friends  of  the  Vietnamese  in  official  power. 

3.  The  National  Liberation  Front  (Viet 
Cong). 

4.  American  black-market  operators. 

5.  North  Vietnamese  agents. 

6.  Nationalist  Chinese  businessmen,  both 
in  Vietnam  and  in  Taiwan. 

7.  Korean  troops,  businessmen  and  officials. 

8.  Filipino  troops,  businessmen  and 
officials. 

In  other  words,  just  about  everyone 
plunders  the  United  States  war  effort  in 
Vietnam. 

Professor  Vo  Van  Kim  after  a  few  glasses 
of  rice  wine  on  the  occasion  of  his  70tii 
birthday: 

"Yoii  ore  an  old  friend,  and  we  are  here  at 
a  family  celebration,  .so  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  tliink  IS  the  trutli.  We  professors  call  your 
diplomats  and  generals  'Tlie  Groveling  Ameri- 
can.' They  ivould  kiss  the  backside  of  a  North 
Vietnamese  carpetbagger  like  General  Ky — at 
noontime  xn  front  of  the  Parliament  Build- 
ing— rather  than  take  a  chance  of  offending 
the  Vietnamese.  .  .  ." 

Tragically.  American  officials  are  afflicted 
with  a  paralysis  which  has  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  force  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  to  eliminate  corruption  They 
are  afraid  of  offending  the  Vietnamese  Be- 
cause of  this  helplessness,  the  Vietnamese 
treat  us  with  scorn  and  contempt.  They 
humiliate  us  at  every  opportunity — of  which 
there  are  many.  Thus  American  self-esteem 
IS  diminished,  and  'doormat  diplomacy"  de- 
velops Efficlencv  is  wrecked. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  the  kind  of 
humiliation  heaped  upon  the  United  States 
by  her  ally,  and  some  examples  of  just  how 
these  humiliatians  have  contributed  to  our 
disgraceful  performance  In  Vietnam. 

There  is  a  large  U.S.  air  base  in  South 
Vietnam  which,  to  protect  one  of  its  offi- 
(ers.  I  will  not  Identify.  At  this  base,  one 
not  Monday  morning,  the  medical  officers  of 
all  services  met  for  a  special  conference  Two 
subjects  were  on  the  agenda:  il)  the  short- 
age of  broad-spectrum  antibiotics,  and  .2) 
a  mysterious  disease. 

A  serious  skin  infection  had  appeared 
among  an  increasing  number  of  patients  of 
a  young  Air  Force  doctor.  It  had  immobilized 
Its  victims,  and  he  hoped  that  his  seniors 
could  give  him  some  help.  None  could,  but 
all  reported  similar  outbreaks  in  their  tmits. 

As  a  result  of  the  meeting,  a  public- 
iiealth  team  was  liown  in  and  an  exhaustive 
;nvestlgatlon  undertaken.  Laboratory  techiil- 
rians  found,  on  the  men's  clothing,  several 
ilifferent  types  of  fungi  and  bacteria  hostile 
TO  the  human  skin.  The  dermatitis  was  traced 
to  the  home  laundries  run  by  a  local  Viet- 
namese company.  The  clothes  were  being 
washed  by  hand  by  Vietnamese  women.  The 
cold  water  these  laundrywomen  used  was 
rontamlnated  by  human  sewage,  some  of 
•vhich  carried  intestinal  parasites. 

The  military  doctors  and  the  public-health 
liersonnel  ordered  the  Vietnamese  laundry- 
'vomen  to  boll  their  water,  gave  them  a 
■vater  purifier  and  demonstrated  how  to  use 
it.  The  managers  of  the  laundries  said  their 
employees  understood  and  would  comply. 
Nevertheless,  the  washerwomen  continued 
■.o  wash  clothes  in  cold,  rontaminated  water, 
r;nd  the  troops  continued  having  skin  ail- 
ments. 

One  of  the  service  officers  on  the  base — 
Col.  John  Adams.  I'll  call  him — found  a  solu- 
•lon  to  the  problem.  Adams  negotiated  with 
:.  non-Vietnamese  commercial  firm  to  come 
•o  the  base  and  set  tip  a  modern  laundry. 
In  about  six  weeks  the  laundry  was  operating. 
The  skln-allment  epidemic  stopped.  The 
troops  now  were  getting  two-day  (instead  of 
five-day)  laundry  service,  ■with  the  clothes 
not  only  sterilized  but  pressed. 


Everyone  was  grateful  for  Colonel  Adams's 
Initiative.  Everyone,  that  is.  except  the  Viet- 
namese laundry  people,  the  Vietnamese  .Army 
officer  and  the  Vietnamese  prostitutes — a 
combination  strange  to  the  Americans  btit 
reasonable  by  local  custom. 

The  South  Vietnamese  military  Junta  con- 
trols or  has  a  finger  in  almost  every  form  of 
business  in  Vietnam  The  laundering,  dry- 
cleaning  and  clothes-mending  for  U.S.  troops 
is  about  a  $120-milllon-a-year  business.  Viet- 
namese officials  get  a  kickback  from  every 
washerwoman,  laundry  operator  and  tailor 
who  serves  foreign  troops  Thus,  when  Colonel 
Adams  established  a  modern  laundry  run  by 
outsiders,  he  automatically  stripped  the 
South  Vietnamese  leaders  of  their  very  con- 
siderable profits 

The  prostitutes  got  Into  the  act  by  a  less 
direct  route.  As  soon  as  the  new  laundry  be- 
gan operating,  there  was  a  sharp  drop  in  the 
sale  of  laundry  powder  at  the  PX.  The  Viet- 
namese laimdry  managers  had  been  getting 
their  laundry  jjowder  from  the  PX  via  the 
troops.  For  every  10  boxes  uf  soap  powder  de- 
livered from  the  PX  to  the  Vietnamese  laun- 
dry, the  men  received  a  coupon  usable  at 
some  of  the  better  brothels  With  the  coming 
of  the   modern   laimdry.   business   fell  off. 

.A  few  weeks  after  the  new  laundry  began 
operating  Col.  John  .Adams  received  an  order 
from  his  superiors  T'ne  Vietnamese  corps 
commander  in  .Adams's  area  i^aa  complained 
about  the  establishment  of  the  new  laundry 
because  it  had  put  Vietnamese  wom°n  out 
of  work.  Therefore,  said  the  order  to  Colonel 
Adams,  if  he  could  not  lind  equal  sources  of 
revenue  for  the  Vietnamese  women,  he  would 
have  to  shut  dowm  the  new  laundry  and 
give  the  laundry  contracts  back  lo  the  local 
Vietnamese 

Colonel  Adams  was  not  happy  at  the  idea 
of  becoming  an  employment  agent  for  wash- 
erwomen and  a  middleman  for  Vietnamese 
racketeers  He  went  into  a  r.ige  over  the  fact 
that  the  welfare  of  perhaps  100  Vietnamese 
washerwomen  and  perhaps  200  Vietnamese 
prostitutes  was  considered  more  important 
than  the  health  of  thousands  of  American 
servicemen  assigned  to  combat  duty  on  l)e- 
half  of  the  Vietnamese  But  Colonel  Adams  is 
intellieent  and  practical.  He  realized  that  he 
had  no  choice  The  ex-washerwomen  were 
employed  as  messengers:  they  picked  up  the 
soiled  clothes  at  the  barracks,  took  them  to 
the  new  laundrv.  and  later  delivered  the 
claan  clothes.  Their  service  was  not  needed: 
in  fact  they  slowed  deliveries  and  increased 
laundry  prices.  But  it  was  now  possible  to 
continue  the  new  laundry  and  to  keep  the 
men  healthy. 

.And  it  was  now  possible  for  the  prostitutes 
near  the  U.S.  ba.se  to  keep  up  their  business. 
Even  though  the  Vietnamese  laundries  were 
not  operating,  the  troops  still  had  someone 
to  wliom  they  could  give  the  laundry  soap 
from  the  PX.  They  gave  it  to  the  ex-washer- 
v.'omen.  who.  in  return,  produced  the  coupons 
for  the  brothels.  Instead  of  being  used  for 
local  laundry,  the  soap  is  now  sold  on  the 
black  market. 

"Everything  worked  out  OK  in  the  end — at 
least  our  troops  didn't  pet  dermatitis  any 
more,  "  says  Colonel  Adams.  "But  It  does  make 
one  realize  that.  If  we  are  ever  to  win  this 
war,  the  United  States  must  defeat  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government's  racketeers.  After 
that  it  will  be  a  cinch  to  lick  the  Viet  Cong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese.  Man,  then  it 
would  be  a  cinch!'" 

Only  a  .small  percentage  of  the  more  than 
half  a  million  -Americans  in  Vietnam  are  in 
combat.  Therefore  only  a  small  percentage 
of  them  live  in  the  field.  The  great  majority, 
both  military  and  civilian,  are  located  In 
urban  communities. 

Tliousands  of  Americans  sleep  in  houses 
rented  from  the  Vietnamese.  Officially  there 
is  rent  control.  But  rent  control  for  American 
tenants  is  not  enforced.  Tills  may  not  appear 
important.  We  have  rent-control  problems  at 


home.  But  the  way  it  happens  in  Vietnam 
illustrates  the  contempt  the  Vietnamese  elite 
have  for  Americans,  and  it  illustrates  the 
self-humiliation — the  "doormat  dlplomacv,' 
the  groveling — that  so  conspicuously  marks 
the  behavior  of  the  Americans  in  Vietnam 

I  inspected  some  of  the  liouses  rented  from 
Vietnamese  for  tlie  use  of  American  person- 
nel. The  first  was  listed  as  a  "two-bedroom 
villa."  Upon  entering  It.  I  thought  I  must  be 
in  the  wrong  place.  It  smelled  like  a  cesspool. 
The  stench  came  from  the  sewage  which 
backs  up  through  the  toilet  every  time  there 
Is  rain.  The  sewage  flows  all  over  the  floor, 
which  Is  rotten,  and  remains  between  and 
under  the  boards.  Tliere  were  holes  In  the 
roof,  each  with  a  bucket  underneath  to 
catch  the  rain.  One  of  the  bedrooms  was  10 
feet  by  12  feet.  The  other  one  was  8  feet  by 
8  feet.  The  kitchen  had  no  stove.  The  re- 
frigerator was  an  old-fashioned  Icebox  that 
had  no  drain    It  had  to  be  balled  out 

The  lease  stated  that  any  furnlttire  or 
equipment  brought  In  became  the  property 
of  the  owner  of  the  house  when  the  tenants 
moved  out.  Tlie  U.S.  Government  was  pay- 
ing $200-a-month  rent  for  this  pigpen — 
roughly  three  times  the  rent-control  celling. 
The  two-bedroom  dump  was  occupied  by 
eight  American  enlisted  men.  The  landlord 
is  a  major  in  the  South  Vietnamese  Army. 
The  American  officer  wlio.se  men  lived  here 
complained  about  the  house.  Hts  .American 
superiors  told  him.  "Keep  quiet  Tlie  major 
;s  doing  us  a  favor.  He  could  raise  the  rent 
if  he  wanted  to  " 

Three  blocks  away  a  South  Vietnamese 
lieutenant  colonel  was  building  an  apart- 
ment house.  It  was  his  personal,  private 
venture  The  cement,  hardware  .md  lumber 
had  lieen  stolen  from  the  U  S.  Government 
The  material,  plainly  marked,  was  in  an 
open  lot  near  the  USAID  building.  American 
officers  pissed   there  dally. 

Many  of  the  new.  large  apartment  houses 
in  Saigon  are  owned  by  senior  'Vietnamese 
mil.tary  officers.  Tlie  building  material  used 
m  them- -much  of  it — is  USAID  poods  in- 
tended for  refugees.  Some  of  the  cnnstru''- 
tion  labor  is  done  by  South  Vietnamese 
Army  personnel.  The  US  Government  does 
not  complain.  One  USAID  official  told  me. 
"At  least  it  relieves  the  housing  shortage 
TTiat's  how  I  got  my  apartment." 

The  second  rented  house  I  looked  at  had 
four  miniature  bedrooms.  It  had  one  room 
that  might  be  called  a  bath.  It  contained 
onlv  a  toilet  bowl  and  a  sho'wer:  the  shower 
had  only  cold  water.  Two  of  the  bedrooms 
each  had  .i  basin  with  cold  water,  so  the 
house  -.vas  designated  by  the  Vietnamese  as 
a  three-bathroom  house."  By  Vietnamese 
zoning  la^a-.  if  a  house  has  three  bathrooms 
it  can  be  designated  as  a  hotel.  If  It  Is  a 
hotel,  the  rent  can  be  raised.  This  miserable 
shack  was  listed  as  a  three-bathroom  hotel, 
and  the  US.  Government  was  paying  S400 
a  month  for  it. 

In  Saigon  I  was  invited  to  a  pleasant  three- 
bedroom  home  in  a  respectable  residential 
area.  It  had  a  garden  around  it.  an  airy 
porch  on  two  sides,  and  It  "was  "well  furnished 
with  tropical  furniture.  It  was  occupied  by 
three  embassy  officials.  The  rent  was  ^2.000 
a  month 

Tlie  rent-control  law  In  Vietnam  is  a  farce 
The  majority  of  rental  contracts  involve  the 
U.S.  Government:  therefore,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  a  party  to  violating  the  law— 
and  a  party  to  harming  the  .Americans  who 
reside  in  the  overpriced  units. 

Everywhere  in  Vietnam  the  Americans  per- 
mit themselves  to  be  gouged  and  siickered. 
For  example,  the  Vietnamese  military  estab- 
lishment receives  equipment  ■w.-hlch  is  denied 
to  the  .American  fighting  forces. 

"On  this  base.  If  we  don't  give  the  Vict- 
nemese  what  they  want."  a  supply  officer 
told  me.  "they  complain  to  Westmoreland 
that  we  are  Insultli-.^  them  or  wrecking  the 
war  effort    If  I  get  a  couple  of  such  com- 
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plaints  against  me,  I'll  get  transferred  and 
get  a  lousy  ntness  report." 

He  took  me  on  a  tour  of  the  Vietnamese 
base  •See."  he  said,  'the  Vietnamese  have 
plenty  of  fire  extinguishers,  lumber.  Jeeps, 
forkllfts  and  cement.  But  on  our  own  base 
we  dont  even  have  fire  extinguishers  If  even 
a  small  fire  started,  wed  go  up  in  flames. 
I  am  forced  to  give  first  crack  at  everything 
to  the  Vietnamese.  Our  boys  come  next^ll 
there's  anything  left." 

So  many  Jeeps  and  trucks  are  stolen  from 
the  U3  military  that  there  Is  a  shortage  ot 
transport  for  our  troops.  Tf.e  shortage  is  so 
acute  fhat  for  some  time  now  the  American 
military  has  been  renting  Its  own  stolen 
Jeeps  from  black-market  operators  at  $2o0 

a  month  '  j    .„ 

I  In  Da-iage.  one  of  the  Vietnamese  admin- 
istrative officials  very  popular  with  Amer- 
icans is  an  officer  in  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  He  speaks  fluent  English.  He  gives 
parties  and  flatters  the  American  officers,  ar- 
ranges ■  entertainment"  for  them.  In  return 
ror  this  he  expects  no  interference  from 
Americans  in  the  local  black-market  opera- 
tion This  official  requested  that  the  U.fe. 
miUtarv  pave  many  of  the  streets  of  Danage 
He  reduested  that  the  whole  shoreline  along 
the  rive'r  be  strengthened  and  shored  up.  The 
U  S  military  did  this  for  him.  But  of  course 
this  Vietnamese  official  allows  Vietnamese 
land'ords  to  violate  the  laws  and  overcharge 
the  military  for  its  housing.  The  landlords 
give  him  a  cut. 

Several  years  ago.  when  there  was  a  terrible 
ri.-e  shortage  In  Vietnam,  the  United  States 
sent  shiploads  of  rice  to  Saigon— on  a  high- 
prioritv  basis  But  the  unloading  of  the  ships 
w'ts  so  slow  that  sometimes  they  stayed  at 
anchor  as  long  as  40  days.  One  of  them  had 
taken  In  water  in  a  storm.  The  rice  was  spoil- 
ing because  of  the  dampness.  The  captain 
said  ^f  his  cargo  wasn't  unloaded  quickly  his 
rice  would  go  bad.  The  American  Govern- 
ment requested  that  the  ship  be  unloaded. 
(The  priority  of  cargoes  that  come  ashore  In 
Vietnam  Is  the  prerogative  of  the  Viet- 
namese )  Even  though  the  ships  are  Ameri- 
can and  the  cargoes  are  donated  by  the 
United  States,  the  ships'  cargoes  are  brought 
ashore  on  Vietnamese  lighters  (for  which 
America  mast  pay  a  charge)  and  there  they 
are  unloaded  by  Vietnamese  longshoremen. 

The  Department  of  Supplies  for  Vietnam 
turned  down  the  request  from  the  American 
Government  to  unload  the  rice  ship— even 
though  the  countrv  w.is  close  to  famine  in 
some  areas.  Instead,  it  gave  orders  that  ships 
carrying  Honda  motor  scooters  be  given  first 
prioritv  for  unloading. 

A  high  official  in  the  Department  of  Sup- 
plies received  a  five-percent  kickback  on 
everv  Honda  landed  in  Vietnam.  The  U.S 
Embassv  and  the  US  military  knew  about 
this  I  asked  an  Army  colonel  why  we  didn't 
do"  something  He  looked  at  me  with  puzzle- 
ment How  could  we  do  anything?  It's  their 
country.  Isn't  it?" 

American  economists  have  spent  much 
time  advising  the  Vietnamese  on  how  to  stay 
economically  healthy.  They  recommend  all 
kinds  of  measures  to  prevent  inflation,  to 
keep  the  piaster  stable  and  to  safeguard  gov- 
ernment funds  Despite  all  this  counsel  and 
American  supervision,  the  Government  V  ink 
of  Vietnam  does  as  it  pleases.  It  usually  dis- 
regards American  advice 

At  one  time  the  Vietnamese  Govertunent 
funds  were  deposited  In  many  banks 
throughout  the  world.  This  was  to  safeguard 
the  security  of  the  funds.  But  now  much 
of  the  money  has  been  withdrawn  and  placed 
in  Just  a  few  banks 

I  asked  the  Vietnamese  economist  who 
told  me  about  this  why  the  Government 
bank  had  done  such  a  thing.  He  replied,  "It 
wasn't  so  silly  for  certain  officials  who  re- 
ceived kickbacks,  or  shall  I  say  favors.'  from 
people  connected  with  the  'preferred'  banks. 
It  Is  no  accident  that  these  officials  are  rich 
men." 


The  many  thousands  of  Vietnamese  who 
are  employed  by  the  United  States  are  paid 
in  piasters.  The  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars paid  by  the  United  States  to  Vietnam  for 
the  rent  of  land  and  buildings  and  other 
services  are  paid  in  piasters.  To  get  these 
piasters  the  United  States  gives  dollars  to 
the  Vietnamese  Government,  which  converts 
them  to  plasters — which  the  United  States 
will  pay  out.  But  the  rate  of  exchange  which 
the  United  States  gets  is  artificial — about  80 
piasters  to  the  dollar'  instead  of  the  free- 
market  rate  of  160  plasters  to  the  dollar.  In 
short,  Uncle  Sucker  is  paying  twice  as  much 
as  he  should  for  everything. 

In  South  Vietnam  there  are  more  than 
four  million  refugees  and  displaced  persons. 
A  great  number  of  them  are  refugees  be- 
cause their  villages  have  been  destroyed  by 
U.S.  bombs  or  artillery  fire,  and  the  United 
States  p>ays  compensation  for  their  homes 
and  property.  Assistance  to  the  unfortunate 
villagers  Is  sent  frequently  by  CARE  and 
AID. 

Such  money  and  supplies  are  supposed,  of 
course,  to  go  to  the  Vietnamese  whose  prop- 
erty has  been  damaged  or  destroyed.  But  in 
quesUoning  approximately  100  Vietnamese  In 
two  widely  separated  sections  of  South  Viet- 
nam. I  was  unable  to  And  a  single  instance 
in  which  a  Vietnamese  family  had  received 
the  money.  The  consensus  was  that  the 
money  went  into  the  pockets  of  Vietnamese 
offlciais. 

Personal-Injury  money  Is  a  compensation 
paid  bv  the  United  States  if  an  lndl\-ldual 
is  wounded  or  killed  by  accident.  The  money 
goes  to  the  individual  or  to  his  family,  and 
Is  known  as  solatium  money. 

"Oh.  everyone  knows."  said  a  Vietnamese 
woman,  "that  the  Americans  give  the  money 
to  the  offlciais,  but  It  never  reaches  the 
people. 

"My  brother  is  a  clerk  in  the  Army.  He 
said  that  whenever  his  officers  need  money 
they  go  to  the  Americans  with  a  solatium 
claim  which  they  make  up.  It  Is  easy — they 
mentioned  the  name  of  a  town  where  a  big 
shell  or  bomb  has  dropped,  and  hand  In  a 
list  of  names  of  people  killed  or  hurt.  Some- 
times the  Americans  send  an  interpreter  to 
check  on  the  accident.  But  the  Interpreter 
gets  money  from  the  Vietnamese  officials.  So 
he  says  the  claim  Is  true.  It  is  only  the  Ma- 
rines who  sometimes  insist  on  personally  in- 
specting the  bodies  and  the  damages.  That  is 
why  the  Army  interpreters  hate  the  Marines." 

I  asked  for  ertdence  of  cheating  for  sola- 
tium money,  and  was  told  about  a  district 
chief  In  Quang  Nam  Province.  I  investigated, 
and  got  this  story  firsthand  from  the  Marine 
officer  involved. 

One  day  the  district  chief,  Major  Hao,  came 
into  the  field-command  office  of  a  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps  lieutenant  colonel. 

"Colonel,"  he  said,  "I've  come  to  collect 
solatium  money  for  the  five  villagers  who 
were  accidentally  killed  the  other  day  over 
by  the  river." 

"How  were  they  killed,  and  by  whom?" 
asked  the  Marine. 

The  Vietnamese  officer  unrolled  a  map  and 
put  his  finger  on  it.  "Your  Marines  were 
dropping  mortars  in  here,  and  some  of  them 
fell  on  the  outskirts  of  the  hamlet,  killing 
three  men  and  two  women.  This  is  In  my 
district,  and  I  have  come  to  collect  the  money 
for  the  families." 

"Three  men  and  two  women?  When  did  It 
happen?" 

The  Vietnamese  major  told  the  Marine, 
who  knew  that  at  approximately  the  date 
and  time  given  the  Marines  had  been  firing 
in  that  general  direction  at  what  they 
thought  was  a  guerrilla  concentration. 

The  Marine  said,  "Let  me  see  the  bodies." 

"They  are  outside  in  my  Jeep." 

They  walked  outside.  In  the  back  of  the 
Jeep  were  five  bodies,  well  wrapped  in  sack- 
ing. 

The  Marine  .said.  "Major,  put  the  bodies 
on  the  ground  and  cut  open  the  cloth." 


"Oh  no,"  said  the  Vietnamese  major. 
"They're  all  bloodied  and^iflbltilated  by  the 
shrapnel." 

•  Put  them  on  the  ground  and  cut  open 
the  cloth.  I  want  to  look  at  them." 

"Colonel.  I  assure  you,  you  don't  want 
to  look  at  them.  They  are  mangled  and 
mutilated,  with  stomachs  and  chests  blown 
open,  and  with  heads  smashed.  And  putre- 
faction has  set  in. " 

The  Marine  unloaded  the  bodies  from  the 
Jeep  and  laid  them  on  the  ground.  Taking 
out  his  pocketknife,  he  cut  the  wrappings 
away. 

They  were  the  bodies  of  five  men.  There 
were  no  women.  None  of  the  bodies  was 
mutilated  or  bloodied.  In  each  of  the  men 
was  one  bullet  hole.  Obviously  the.^e  indi- 
viduals had  been  killed  by  rifle  fire. 

Without  saying  a  word,  the  Marine  lifted 
the  bodies  and  put  them  back  Into  the 
Jeep.  He  took  the  Vietnamese  major's  elbow 
and   pushed   him   into  the  front  seat. 

"Major,"  said  the  Marine,  "If  you  wish 
to  collect  solatium  money  for  dead  Viet 
Cong,  I  suggest  you  go  and  collect  it  fmm 
the  headquarters  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  not  from  the  U.S.  Marines.  Now  get 
the  hell  out  of  here." 

Major  Hao  drove  away. 

My  old  shipmate.  Chief  Photographer'^ 
Mate  O'Leary — a  fictitious  name — was  _'o- 
ing  to  take  me  on  a  tour  of  Saigon  night  life 
But  when  O'Leary  showed  up  at  7:30  p  m 
he  was  in  uniform  and  carried  cameras.  I 
got  a  duty  assignment  this  evening,"  he  said. 
"but  I  don't  have  to  leave  for  a  few  minutes 
yet." 

"Chief."  I  said.  a,s  we  walked  about.  "I've 
noticed  that  the  South  Vietnamese  seem 
to  t)e  making  a  good  thing  out  of  kicking 
us  around.  What's  the  story?" 

"It's  humiliating, "  he  said.  "They  lead 
tis  around  like  cattle.  And  we're  so  ashamed 
of  our  own  groveling  that  everyone  lies 
about  It.  All  the  brass — civilian  and  mili- 
tary— are  scared  of  the  South  Vietnamese, 
.scared  of  stepping  on  their  toes.  If  by  chance 
any  of  us  complain  about  it,  the  brass  is 
quick  to  remind  us  that  we  are  guests 
here."  O'Leary  added,  "We're  guests,  all 
right.  Paying  guests." 

He  pyointed  at  a  big  generator  on  the  side- 
walk. "That  generator  provides  electricity  for 
this  building,  which  has  quarters  and  offices 
used  by  our  armed  forces.  It's  otir  building, 
on  lease  from  the  Vietnamese.  We  pay  rent 
for  it.  Well,  we  make  our  own  electricity, 
because  the  power  supplied  by  the  Viet- 
namese Is  unreliable.  But  we  run  our  cables 
through  their  meter,  and  we  have  to  pay 
the  South  Vietnamese  what  the  meter  reads 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  We  have  to  pay 
them  for  the  electricity  ice  generate." 

"How  come?" 

"The  Vietnamese  say  they'll  throw  the 
United  States  out  of  the  building  If  we  don't 
comply.  What's  more,  if  we  pay  without  a 
squawk  and  everything  goes  smoothly  all-up 
and  down  the  line,  some  colonel  or  general 
gets  a  commendation  for  'unselfish  devotion 
to  duty  and  cooperation'  when  his  tour  In 
Vietnam  is  up." 

O'Leary  pointed  to  a  U.S.  .\rmy  truck.  'See 
that  license  plate?  Well,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment pays  the  Vietnamese  the  fee  for  that 
plate — on  the  truck  we  send  out  here  to 
fight  their  war  with.  The  Vietnamese  will 
hold  up  the  delivery  of  the  truck  until  the 
license  fee  Is  paid."  O'Leary  went  on.  "Go 
look  for  yourself.  We  invite  the  Vietnamese 
to  kick  us  around.  We  almost  have  big  signs 
tattooed  on  our  foreheads,  saying,  'I  am  an 
American.  Please  kick  me  around.'  Well, 
damn  it  all,  I've  got  to  go  on  duty  now." 

"I  thought  you  had  the  day  shift."        % 

The  chief  spat  In  the  street.  "The  Viet- 
namese Officers'  Club  is  having  a  party.  One 
of  them  Is  getting  married.  They've  got 
plenty  of  photographers  of  their  own,  but 
they  put  in  a  request  for  an  American 
photographer.  And  I'm  the  guy  who  got 
stuck." 
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"Do  you  make  pictures  of  the  parties  for 
.-American  officers?" 

■Hell  no."  said  O'Leary.  'That's  Illegal  It's 
supposed  to  be  illegal  to  do  it  for  the  Viet- 
namese Officers'  Club  also  But  you  know 
how  It  is  in  Vietnam.  When  a  Vietnamese  says 
jump — then,  baby,  the  Americans  Jump." 

MaJ.  Tom  Smoot.  USAP.  (not  his  real 
uAmei,  calls  himself  "an  honest  cop  who 
happens  to  be  in  the  Air  Force."  He  is 
heavyset,  almost  stout.  He  speaks  slowly, 
walks  quickly,  and  has  a  reputation  among 
the  men  as  a  square  .shooter.  In  civilian  life 
he  v,as  the  police  chief  of  an  American  city 
1)1  about  20,000.  At  Danang  he  was  one  of 
ihe  provost  marshals. 

At  the  Air  Ba.<ie  in  Danang  where  Major 
.Smoot  was  stationed,  the  US.  Air  Force  has 
many  out-of-doors  storage  depots — areas  of 
land  jammed  with  supplies  and  surrounded 
by  high  fences.  The  gates  are  always  locked 
except  when  supplies  go  In  or  out.  Tliere  Is 
;ilways  a  guard;  In  most  instances  he  is  not 
,n  American,  In  the  following  Incident,  the 
.niard  was  Chinese. 

This  particular  outdoor  storage  depot  con- 
•;iined  thousands  of  cases  of  supplies.  Over 
.1  period  of  two  weeks  it  was  observed  that 
.stacks  of  cases  were  disappearing.  Tlie  thefts 
were  mentioned  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  provost 
marshal.  Maj.  Tom  Smoot. 

The  next  evening  Major  Smoot  hid  his  men 

aitslde  the  depot.  Shortly  after  midnight,  a 

;arge  South  Vietnamese  Air  Force  truck  drove 

111).   The  Chinese   guard   unlocked  the  gate. 

rhe  truck  drove  in    The  Vietnamese  crews 

loaded   the   truck   with   goods   belonging   to 

he  United  States  Air  Force   When  the  truck 

.vas  full,  the  Vietnamese  lieutenant  in  charge 

f  the  working  party  handed  an  envelope  to 

he  Chinese  depot  guard. 

When    the    South    Vietnamese    Air   Force 
rtick    had    moved    outside    the    compound. 
Major  Smoot  gave  a  signal.  Floodlights  illu- 
minated the  truck,  and  U.S.  Air  Force  police- 
.nen  surrounded  It.  The  truck  and  its  con- 
ents  were  confiscated.  Pictures  were  made  of 
he  truck  and  the  Vietnamese  with  it.  The 
'.'ietnamese  were  taken  to  jail.  The  Chinese 
.'uard,    who    had    an    envelope    with    10,000 
liasters  in  it,  was  jailed. 

Within  the  hour.  Major  Smoot  received  a 

:iIione  call  from  the  South  Vietnamese   alr- 

•.ase  deputy  commander  demanding  that  his 

':ien  be  released  immediately.  Major  Smoot 

ipfused.  By  morning  the  South  Vietnamese 

.lir-hase  commander  had  received  a  report  of 

v.-hat    had    happened — along    with    pictures. 

The  next  afternoon  the  South  Vietnamese 

ir-base  commander  made  an  official  protest 

o  the  U.S.  Air  Force  commander:  "You  have 

j;ain  exceeded  your  authority.  Your  provost 

marshal    arrested    innocent    men    who    were 

ransporting  food  to  Vietnamese  soldiers — on 

uty. 

"■Your  provost  marshal  does  not  know  that 

!;e  is  forbidden  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of 

my  command.  I  could  get  along  with  your 

iormer    provost    marshal,    who    understood 

botu    these   things.    I    trust   you   will   take 

ppropriate  corrective  action." 

The  Sotnh  Vietnamese  commander  sum- 

:;:oned  the  U.S,  Air  Force  commander,  and  in 

liorsonal    conversation    made    it    plain    that 

ihe   U.S.   Air   Force   should   get   rid    of    the 

;  rovost  marshal  who  had  arrested  the  South 

Vietnamese  airmen.   After   all,   the  U.S.   Air 

F:jrce  was  on  the  base  only  as  a  guest. 

The  U.S.  commander  explained  that  the 
itrovost  marshal  had  only  two  months  to  go 
:  efore  retvirning  to  the  United  States.  This 
atisSed  the  South  Vietnamese  commander. 
ijut  he  said  he  would  put  in  a  claim  for  com- 
:.ensatlon  for  the  inconvenience  and  Insult 
.is  men  had  suffered  by  being  arrested  on 
:alse  charges. 

Several  miles  outside  Danang  there  is  a 
T'.'.otintain.  On  this  mountain  is  perhaps  $15 
:nilU&n  worth  of  U.S.  Air  Force  equipment — 
•quipment  that  Is  secret  In  nature. 


But  the  United  States  of  America  does  not 
own  or  lease  this  mountain  It  had  to  get 
permission  from  the  Vietnamese  to  build 
Its  installation  there.  Tiie  mountain  is  con- 
trolled by  a  Vietnamese  Army  officer,  a  major. 
Tliere  is  nothing  the  U.S.  Air  Force  can  do 
on  this  mountain  without  getting  this 
major's  permission  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 
And  wliatever  the  major  wants,  even  if  it  is 
contrary  to  U.S.  war  Interests,  the  major 
usually  gets. 

Ill  early  1967  the  Air  Force  was  building  a 
lran.smitter  near  the  top  of  this  mountiim. 
A  l.irge  concrete  base  was  laid  on  which  to 
erect  a  tower.  But  as  sotn  as  the  concrete 
foundation  was  completed,  the  Vietnamese 
major  called  on  the  U.S.  Air  Force  com- 
mander. The  major  said  that  he  had  always 
wanted  a  summer  home  on  the  mountain. 
In  lacl.  he  wanted  it  exactly  where  the  new 
concrete  foundation  had  been  poured,  and 
he  wanted  a  home  almost  precisely  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  new  foundation. 

Tlie  US.  Air  Force  commander  objected 

Tlie  major  said  lie  wanted  that  concrete 
base  for  his  .summer  home:  unless  this  was 
arranged,  he  would  not  give  permission  for 
the  Air  Force  to  continue  erecting  its  elec- 
tronic units  on  the  mountf.in.  Tlie  Air  Force 
commander  held  consultations  with  his 
superiors,  both  in  Danang  and  Saigon  It 
was  .suggested  to  him  by  American  head- 
quarters in  Saigon  that  "for  political  reasons 
It  Is  expedient  to  cooperate." 

Tlie  U.S.  Mr  Force  built  the  major  a  home 
on  the  concrete  base  and  furnished  it-  and 
It  supplies  the  labor  to  maintain  the  house 
and  the  grounds. 

Tlie  major  has  decreed  that  all  personal 
.services  for  Am.erlcan  airmen  on  the  moun- 
tain will  be  done  by  Vietnamese.  The  charges 
of  these  cooks,  servants,  tailors  and  barbers 
to  the  personnel  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  are 
about  twice  those  for  similar  services  on 
other  bases  around  Danang.  When  queried 
about  this,  the  barbers  said  frankly,  "We 
have  to  give  half  the  gross  to  the  major. 
Tliat's  why  the  prices  are  double." 

Tliere  is  nothing  the  U.S  .^ir  Force  can  do 
about,  it.  They  have  instructions  to  knuckle 
under.  Whatever  the  Vietn.imese  want  from 
the  United  States,  the  United  States  will  give 
them.  After  all.  "We  are  guests  here." 

AtrcusTA.  Ga., 

May  31,  1968. 
Hon  ■V^'iLBi'R  D.  Mills, 

Chairman.  House  Ways  and  .Means  Commit- 
tee. Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  in  ob- 
jection to  the  ten  percent  surtax  bill,  now  in 
consideration  by  the  Congress  I  am  opposed 
to  any  tax  Increase  until  our  sovernment 
starts  practicing  fiscal  responsibility  and  su- 
pervising the  unloading  and  distribution  of 
material  the  U.S.  ships  into  foreign  ports  and 
the  handling  of  foreign  aid  funds  distributed 
through  the  Assistance  for  International  De- 
velopment Agency. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  Taipei.  Tai- 
wan, and  witnessed  many  incidents  of  waste 
in  that  country.  For  instance,  approximately 
one-third  of  tlie  Navy  Exchange  items  (one- 
tliird  is  a  conservative  estimate)  disappears 
between  the  dock  at  Keelung  and  the  Navy 
Exchange  at  Taipei.  Prices  in  the  Taipei  Ex- 
change are  raised  approximately  twenty  per 
cent  above  normal  to  compensate  for  the  pil- 
ferage An  Air  Force  Major  and  I  witnessed 
a  Chinese  dock  worker  deliberately  drop  and 
break  open  a  crate  he  was  unloading  from  a 
ship  to  see  what  was  Inside.  He  rifled  through 
the  crate,  removed  some  undistlnguishable 
item  and  nld  it  behind  some  other  crates.  We 
called  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Navy  Chief 
nearby.  He  said  "everyone"  knew  ttiis  was 
soing  on.  but  there  was  nothing  they  could 
do  about  it.  The  local  authorities  won't  co- 
operate, and  if  anyone  said  anything  to  the 
worker,  all  of  the  dock  workers  would  walk 
off.  Then  the  Admiral  and  the  Ambassador 


would  be  "on  his  neck"  tor  creating  an  inter- 
national incident,  so  ihey  just  let  them  steal. 
I  don't  mind  aiding  and  cooperating  with 
our  allies,  but  I  do  object  to  allowing  iliem  to 
steal  us  Dlind,  particularly  when  we  are  lully 
aware  of  it. 

The  highway  between  Taipei  and  Keelung. 
built  with  A.  I.  D.  funds,  and  supposedly 
under  A.  I.  D  .supervision,  has  never  been 
fully  open.  A  portion  of  it  has  been  under 
repair  since  before  it  was  completed.  Al- 
though A.  I  D.  personnel  were  sent  to  raipel 
for  the  purpo.se  of  supervising  the  con- 
struction and  work  on  the  highway,  not  one 
A.  I.  D  official  was  known  to  be  present  on 
the  site  during  the  construction,  regardless 
of  what  has  been  reported.  Tiiat  is  why  the 
highway  is  of  such  poor  quality. 

Tliese  are  only  a  few  of  the  incidents 
where  our  "allies"  and  "friends"  are  ■•taking 
us  lor  a  ride".  As  I  stated  previously,  these 
are  commonly  known  incidents.  There  are 
many  other  areas  I  could  relate  in  which  we 
are  being  taken,  but  lime  and  space  do  not 
permit.  Can  we  begin  to  Imagine  what  this 
;  dds  up  to  when  we  multiply  this  by  all  the 
other  port.s  Uie  United  States  has  around  the 
world? 

In  Saigon  Harbor  It  is  a  commonly  known 
fact  that  seventy -five  percent  of  all  Ameri- 
can goods,  materials,  and  equipment  that 
arrive  disappear  at  the  docks  Only  twenty- 
five  percent  of  the  military  equipment 
reaches  the  military!  At  one  million  dol- 
lars a  day,  this  means  that  $750,000  per  day 
IS  being  stolen  irom  us!  Are  we  to  sit  idly  by 
and  not  only  tolerate,  but  condone  this 
thievery  by  our  allies? 

The  .Saturday  Evening  Post,  dated  1  June 
1968.  ran  a  story  by  William  J.  Lederer  titled 
■Our  Own  Worst  Enemy".  In  it  he  relates  in 
detail  how  the  thievery  is  being  perpetrated 
and  about  the  appalling  collusion  of  Ameri- 
can officials.  I  (eel  very  strongly  that  this 
should  be  investigated  and  the  responsible 
people  brought  to  task. 

All  of  this  could  be  rectified.  We  could 
have  our  own  soldiers  unload  the  ships  and 
our  own  drivers  drive  our  trucks.  After  all. 
it  is  our  materials  we  rire  .shipping  and  we 
have  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  to  in- 
.sure  that  they  arrive  at  the  destination  for 
which  they  are  Intended.  Some  will  claim  It 
win  be  too  expensive  to  have  Americans  do 
this,  but  I  say  it  could  not  possibly  be  iiny 
more  expensive  than  it  already  is.  I  teel  that 
by  making  responsible  people  responsible,  and 
initiating  supervision  by  American  person- 
nel from  the  ship  to  the  user,  this  waste 
could  lie  eliminated,  .ind  we  could  save  more 
than  the  ten  billion  dollars  the  President  is 
asking  for  In  the  tax  increase. 

We  must  start  being  firm  with  our  allies 
and  insist  that  they  be  honest  with  us.  I 
don't  think  It  is  too  much  to  ask  a  "friend" 
to  be  honest  with  us. 

I  am  not  writing  this  with  the  intention 
of  perpetrating  an  "exposd"  or  being  disloyal 
to  my  superiors.  I  am  writing  this  in  the 
spirit  of  a  concerned  American  citizen  who 
has  a  deep  love  and  devotion  to  American 
tradition  and  the  American  way  of  life.  1 
certainly  hope  this  letter  Is  accepted  in  that 
spirit. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  T.  Osteen. 

[From  the  Atlanta  (Oa.)  Journal  and 

Atlanta  Constitution.  May  12.  1968] 

Viet  Report  Charges  Millions  Squandered — 

constrcction-  kickbacks  are  clted 

(By  Gaylord  Shaw) 
Washington. — A  secret  Senate  report 
charges  there  are  definite  indications  of  kick- 
backs in  a  U.S.  construction  project  in  South 
Vietnam — a  couiitry  where  it  says  millions  of 
dollars  are  being  "squandered  because  of  in- 
efficiency, dishonesty,  corruption  and  foolish- 
ness." 
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The  75-pKige  document,  prepared  by  Sen. 
Abraham  Rlblcoff,  D-Conn  .  after  a  tour  of 
Southeast  Asia  last  December,  urges  a  broad 
congressional  Investigation  of  U  S  operations 
and  programs  In  the  war  zone 

RlblcofT's  report  has  been  filed  ^^ith  the 
Senate  permanent  Investigations  subcom- 
mittee chaired  by  Sen  John  L.  McClellan.  D- 
Ark.  The  document,  only  recently  completed, 
has  not  yet  been  made  public  but  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  obtained  a  copy  of  It. 

Rlblcoff  describes  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  mission  in  Saigon  as 
"one  of  the  most  overblown  bureaucracies  I 
have  ever  seen."  Hf  claims  Vietnamese  so- 
ciety is  riddled  with  corruption,  and  said 
there  is  "collusion  between  Vietnamese  rack- 
ateers.  military  and  civilian  personnel." 

■It  is  obvious,"  Rlblcoff  writes,  "that  a 
thorough  investigation  In  depth  would  swift- 
ly bring  about  corrective  measures  which 
would  save  many  millions  of  dollars  in  fed- 
eral funds  which  are  now  being  squandered 
because  of  Inefficiency,  dishonesty,  corrup- 
tion and  foolishness  " 

In  reporting  on  U  S  -financed  construction 
projects  in  Vietnam,  he  says  the  General  Ac- 
counting. Office  should  examine  contracts 
held  by  Pacific  Architects  &  Engineers  Inc  . 
a  Los  Angeles  nrn..  and  RMK-BRJ.  a  Joint 
venture  that  Includes  Raymond  Internation- 
al of  Delaware  Inc  .  Morris-Knudsen  of  Asia 
Inc.  Brown  &  Root  Inc  ,  and  J.  A.  Jones 
Construction  Co 

Pacific  Architects  &  Engineers  received 
$133  million  last  year  to  operate  and  main- 
tain physical  facilities  and  utilities  at  Army 
installations  throughout  South  Vietnam. 
Rlblcoff  says,  and  Is  second  only  to  RMK- 
BRJ  in  funds  received  for  Vietnam  projects. 
RMK-BRJ's  contract,  when  phased  out  late 
this  year  or  early  In  1969.  "will  total  approxi- 
mately $14  billion."  Rlblcoff  reports. 

In  mid- 1965,  the  report  says,  the  Armv 
contracted  with  PAE  to  renovate  the  Grand 
Hotel  in  Nha  Trang  for  use  as  a  headquar- 
ters. The  Imtlal  Army  estimate  was  $208,423 
but  the  final  cost  was  S996.226.  the  report 
says. 

"PAE  personnel  and  the  Army  contracting 
officer  went  to  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  to 
purchase  m.iterlal  and  supplies  for  the  Grand 
Hotel  pro]e<-t."  Rlblcoff  says  ■Some  $125,000 
was  spent  in  Singapore.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  asslstaiice-ln-kind  funds  i  used  to  pay 
the  firm)  are  provided  by  the  government 
of  Vietnam  to  U.S.  forces  for  use  only  in 
Vietnam 

".  .  .  There  were  also  definite  indications 
that  some  of  the  PAE  employes  were  receiv- 
ing kickbacks  for  giving  the  business  to  cer- 
tain Singapore  firms.  There  are  further  Indi- 
cations that  the  contracting  officer,  if  not 
directly  Involved,  waa  purchasing  inferior 
commodities  at  higher  prices." 

Rlblcoff  reports  using  asslstance-ln-klnd 
funds  circumvented  a  statute  and  violated 
a  military  regulation.  He  adds:  "We  under- 
stand the  Army  contracting  officer  did  not 
necessarily  agree  with  this  arrangement,  but 
indicated  that  this  was  the  only  way  he 
could  get  the  funds  and  that  he  was  going  to 
burn  all  of  the  records  shortly  after  comple- 
tion of  the  project." 

The  senator  writes  the  "matter  of  kick- 
backs Involving  a  PAE  civilian  employee" 
was  referred  to  the  Justice  Department 
which  declined  prosecOtion  "apparently  be- 
cause witnesses  were  scattered  around  the 
world  " 

The  Army  relied  on  a  "worthless  engineer- 
ing survey  to  show  that  the  costs  v^'ere  justi- 
fied." the  report  says,  although  GAO  investi- 
gators found  "some  $165,000  in  materials 
were  unaccounted  for. 

The  RMK-BRJ  venture  receives  a  1.7  per 
cent  fixed  fee  on  Its  contract,  the  report 
says,  plus  a  maximum  incentive  of  .76  per 
cent. 

It  says  General  Accounting  Office  auditors 
found   last  spring   that   the  firm  could  not 


account  for  $120  million  worth  of  govern- 
ment-reimbursable material  shipped  from 
the  United  States  to  Vietnam 

"Now.  however,  we  are  told  by  both  RMK- 
BRJ  officials  and  Navy  officers  that  the  $120 
million  of  materials  reported  unaccounted 
for  has  dwindled  to  a  mere  $5  million  carried 
In  the  'In  transit'  account,"  Rlblcoff  writes. 

He  terms  such  a  reduction  Incredible  and 
adds:  "It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Navy 
would  acquiesce  In  what  appears  to  be  some 
form  of  coverup  or  subterfuge. 

Turning  to  other  areas,  the  Rlblcoff  report 
says  hundreds  of  dedicated  employes  work 
in  the  U.S.  aid  program,  "but  I  was  dismayed 
to  find  the  Saigon  .^ID  mission  one  of  the 
most  overblown  bureaucracies  I  have  ever 
seen." 

"A  vast  complex  of  over  4.700  American 
and  Vietnamese  employes,  the  Saigon  head- 
quarters outnumbers  the  AID  personnel  in 
the  field  by  nearly  two  to  one." 

The  report  says  also  "it  is  clear  that  the 
whole  Vietnamese  Infrastructure.  In  the 
civilian  government  and  the  military  and 
other  aspects  of  the  society,  is  riddled  with 
corruption  " 

Rlblcoff  tells  of  meeting  a  high  Vietnamese 
official  who  "lost  his  police  post  because  he 
was  too  honest."  This  official  "spoke  of  cor- 
ruption everywhere,"  the  senator  says.  "He 
cited  a  Vietnamese  Army  captain  who  owns 
a  bar  at  Long  Blenh  and  has  a  half-dozen  or 
so  of  his  soldiers  serving  as  bartenders  and 
otherwise  running  the  bar  for  him  on  a  full 
time  basis." 

Corruption  Is  difficult  to  prove  and  'a  Viet- 
namese witness  who  testified  about  It  could 
do  so  only  at  the  risk  of  personal  danger." 
Rlblcoff  writes. 


EXAMPLES  OF  FAILURE  OF  FHA  TO 
PROTECT  HOME  BUYERS  IN  NEW- 
PORT. KY..  AREA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  call  attention  to  some 
outrageous  examples  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration's  failure  to  pro- 
tect the  home  buyers  in  Newport,  Ky., 
area.  Not  only  did  the  FHA  fail  to  pro- 
tect the  home  buyers,  but  the  home  buy- 
ers were  actually  victimized  as  the  result 
of  excessive  appraisals  by  the  FHA's  owti 
inspectors. 

The  details  of  these  cases  were  out- 
lined in  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Carl 
West  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Kentucky  Post. 

Some  of  the  more  glarins;  ca.ses  are 
outlined  as  follows: 

Case  1 :  The  Ardmore  Realty  Co..  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio,  purchased  a  two-story 
brick  house  at  403  Forest  Avenue  on 
Newport's  east  side  for  S8,600.  At  the 
time  of  the  purchase  this  property  was 
assessed  on  the  county  tax  rolls  at  S7.095. 

Without  any  improvements  having 
been  made,  the  FHA  inspector  examined 
this  property  and  appraised  it  for  S13.800. 

Ardmore  then  sold  the  property  to  Mr. 
Henry  Reece,  a  33-year-oId  odd  jobs  man 
for  S13,350,  and  the  FHA,  based  upon 
its  own  appraisal,  insured  this  mortgage 
for  that  full  amount. 

This  gave  the  realty  company  an  im- 
mediate profit  of  S4.750. 

Case  2;  The  Ardmore  Realty  Co. 
bou.ght  this  property  from  Harry  and 
Lillian  Rinck  for  SIO.IOO. 

Without  making  any  improvements 
thereon  Ardmore  asked  for  an  FHA  ap- 
praisal. The  FHA  appraised  this  property 
at  S15.900  and  agreed  to  ^'uarantee  the 
mortgage  for  $15,400.  At  the  same  time 


this  property  was  assessed  on  the  county 
tax  rolls  at  511,385. 

Ardmore  then  sold  the  property  to 
Mr.  Thurman  Miller  for  $15,400,  the 
amount  of  the  FHA-guaranteed  mort- 
gage, thereby  giving  Ardmore  an  imme- 
diate profit  of  S5.30O. 

Mr.  Miller,  to  whom  the  property  was 
sold,  was  described  as  a  mountainee; 
who  wanted  to  own  his  own  home.  He  is 
married,  has  three  children,  and  works 
as  a  brakeman  for  the  C.  &  O.  Railroad 
Mr.  Miller  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
house  was  in  a  poor  state  of  repair,  but 
he  was  told  that  since  he  had  ser\-ed  an 
apprenticeship  as  a  cai-penter  he  him- 
self should  be  able  to  make  such  repairs, 
including  fixing  a  leaky  roof,  sagging 
floors,  and  so  forth. 

Case  3:  On  April  17,  Ardmore  Realty 
Co.  purchased  property  at  14  Chesapeake. 
Newport,  from  James  and  Helen  Cald- 
well for  S9.000. 

The  property  was  assessed  on  thr 
county  tax  rolls  for  S5.610. 

Ardmore    sold    this    property    tc    Mi 
Carlos  Fornash.  age  21.  for  $15,100,  rep- 
resenting a  S6.100  overnight  profit. 

The  FHA  after  appraising  the  prop- 
erty, insured  the  full  amount  of  thi.^ 
mortgage  with  a  30-year  loan  at  6  per- 
cent. 

FHA  records  in  Washington  show  that 
no  improvements  were  made  prior  to  the 
sale. 

Mr.  Fornash  is  quoted  as  having  told 
the  Kentucky  Post  when  asked  about 
the  recent  visit  of  the  FHA's  chief  ap- 
praiser: 

He  told  us  he's  sorry  It  happ>ened.  He  said 
we'll  Just  have  to  suffer  with  it. 

Case  4:  Ardmore  purchased  this  prop- 
erty at  523  Columbia  Street,  Newport,  for 
$8,025  from  Mr.  Matt  Neace.  The  coimty 
assessment  in  1967  was  87.000. 

Upon  Ardmore's  request  the  FHA  ap- 
praised this  property  and  agreed  to  guar- 
antee a  mortgage  for  $13,650. 

Ardmore  then  sold  this  house  to  M: 
Arch  Mcintosh  for  $13,650.  Mr.  Mcin- 
tosh is  an  employee  of  the  Anchor  Paper 
Co.  in  Cincinnati. 

No  improvements  were  made,  but  Ard- 
more did  agree  to  throw  in  a  new  gas 
furnace  as  a  part  of  this  deal. 

This  gave  Ardmore  a  profit  of  approxi- 
mately 85.000  on  the  transaction. 

Case  5:  Ardmore  bought  an  old  hous: 
located  at  2  Summer  Hill,  Newport,  fror.: 
Harold  and  Agnes  Pfeffer  for  810. OOn 
The  cotmty  assessment  was  89.750. 

After  its  purchase  Ardmore  requestcu 
the  FHA  appraisal,  and  the  Governmei.' 
appraiser  agreed  to  guarantee  an  FHA 
loan  for  $15,400. 

Apparently  no  improvements  \ve;t 
made  between  the  time  of  the  purcha:-c 
and  the  sale.  Ardmore  sold  this  propertv 
to  Mrs.  Nancy  Kaufman  for  $15,400.  fi- 
nanced by  an  FHA-guaranteed  mo:i- 
gage,  thereby  giving  the  company  a  54.- 
500  profit  on  this  deal. 

When   interviewed   by  the  Kentuckv 
Post    concerning    these    transactions 
representative  of  the  company  is  quoteci 
as  having  said : 

Those  who  accuse  me  of  profiteering  aren  i 
getting  all  the  facts.  First.  I  don't  set  tl.p 
value  of  these  houses.  And  second,  I  don  ; 
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care  what  the  profits  are.  I  dont  think  they're 
anybody's  business. 

One  FHA  official  responsible  for  some 
{if  these  high  appraisals  is  quoted  as  hav- 
ing said: 

you've  paid  too  much  for  your  home.  All 
we  can  do  is  ajxilogize. 

Mr.  President,  the  FHA  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  and  is  financed 
by  the  American  taxpayers  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  It  will  aid  and  protect 
ihe  average  American  family  in  fi- 
nancing the  purchase  of  his  own  home. 
The  No.  1  objective  of  this  agency  should 
always  be  to  protect  the  home  buyer,  but 
in  far  too  many  instances  we  find  that 
the  interest  of  the  individual  home  buyer 
Jias  been  neglected. 

In  the  cases  outlined  here  today  not 
only  were  the  interests  of  the  home  buy- 
ers neglected,  but  the  FHA  was  appar- 
ently a  party  to  this  scheme  wherein 
these  prospective  home  buyers  were  vic- 
timized. 

A  mere  apology  is  not  enough.  Tho.se 
Government  officials  responsible  for  al- 
lowing these  home  buyers  to  be  victim- 
ized should  be  fired.  Then  a  thorough 
investigation  should  be  conducted  to  de- 
termine whether  these  overappraisals  re- 
sulted from  shear  incompetence;  or  was 
tliere  a  conspiracy  between  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Government  agency  and 
the  real  estate  company?  Those  ques- 
tions must  be  answered. 

I  compliment  the  writer  Mr.  Carl  West 
and  the  Kentucky  Post  for  the  public 
service  they  have  rendered  in  exposing 
this  racket.  At  the  same  time  I  am  asking 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  for 
a  full  and  complete  report  of  all  Govern- 
ment transactions  in  the  past  5  years 
involving  guaranteed  mortgages  on 
homes  sold  by  the  Ardmore  Realty  Co. 
along  with  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  ap- 
praisers and  the  appraisals  in  each  case. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
series  of  articles  outlining  these  ques- 
tionable transactions  as  appearing  in  the 
Kentucky  Post  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
"ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
I  From   the  Kentuckv   Post   and   Times   Star, 

May  29.  19681 

Newport  Buyers  Are  Pawns:    $5,000  Profit 

ON  FHA's  Quickie  Old  House  Deals 

(By  Carl  •West) 

Newport  home-buyers  have  become  pawns 
In  a  FHA  scheme  that  is  letting  one  realtor 
make  a  nearly  $5000  profit  on  each  quickie 
sale  of  old  houses. 

A  typical  victim  is  Henry  Reece,  33-year-old 
unemployed  odd  jobs  man. 

Reece  iDought  a  two-story  brick  last  March 
7  at  403  Forrest  avenue  on  Newport's  east 
^tde.  It  Is  the  first  house  he's  owned. 

The  house  cost  Reece  $13,350.  He  bought  ir 
f-om  Ardmore  Realty  Co..  Cincinnati.  Ard- 
more had  bought  the  same  house  for  $8600 
just  before  they  sold  It  to  Reece. 

The  FHA.  a  government  agency,  not  only 
encouraged  the  deal  that  gave  Ardmore  a 
ir.per  profit  of  $4750  on  the  transaction — 
'hey  guaranteed  the  loan. 

\  series  of  such  strange  transactions  have 
bfen  brought  to  light  by  a  10-day  investiga- 
tion by  The  Kentucky  Post. 

The  scheme  involves  several  recent  house 
s.iles  in  Newport.  It  may  be  operating  else- 
where In  this  area. 


The  FHA  appraised  the  house  for  813.800 
although  it  is  on  the  county  tax  rolls  for 
$7095 — and  no  improvements  were  made 
after  it  was  bought  for  $8600. 

The  overnight  sky-high  jvmip  In  the  value 
of  the  house  was  engineered  under  a  billion- 
dollar  VHA  program  originated  last  fall  to 
get  dilapidated  "inner  city"  houses  renovated 
as  an  antlrlot  measure. 

The  way  it  has  worked  In  Newport  is  merely 
to  turn  over  some  older  houses — with  Ard- 
more Realty  Co.  making  about  a  $5000  profit. 

In  some  cases  this  represents  a  profit  of 
33  to  50  per  cent. 

The  Kentucky  Post  began  looking  into  the 
transactions  because  the  strange  souped  up 
old  house  sales  mystified  Newport  realty  and 
building   and   loan   officials. 

The  house  in  the  Reece  deal  was  formerly 
owned  by  Norman  Llnkugel.  He  is  35  and 
works  lor  Kirk  Blum  Mfg.  Co.  Cincinnati 
He  decided  about  a  year  ago  to  get  out  of 
Newport. 

His  house  went  up  for  sale.  But  there  was 
little  Interest  He  was  asking  around  $9000. 
He  didn't  know  anything  about  the  new 
FHA  national  program  that  would  up  the 
L'overnment  loan  value  on   his  property. 

The  Ardmore  Co.  did,  however.  They 
came  along  in  January  or  February  and 
agreed   to    take   it    off   his   hands   for    $8600. 

They  conditioned  this,  Llnkugel  told 
The  Kentucky  Post,  on  getting  a  "satis- 
factory FHA  commitment  for  a  guaranteed 
mortgage  " 

They    not    one — for    $13.3501 

Ardmore  arranged  the  financing  through 
the  Klssell  Co  ,  in  Cincinnati.  And  Reece 
had   his   lirst   home. 

All  this  took  place  under  new  relaxed  and 
revised   FHA   home   mortgage   requirements. 

The  new  program  went  into  effect  In 
Kentucky    last   fall. 

It  allows  investors  to  buy  homes  in  dilapi- 
dated or  "inner  core"  areas  of  a  city,  fix 
them  up,  then  resell  to  low  income  families. 

The  FHA  "inflates"  the  appraisal  of  homes 
under  the  program.  Their  value  Is  based  on 
what  the  home's  actual  worth  Is,  plus  cer- 
tain improvements  that  are  to  be  made  by 
the  investor. 

The  FHA  spells  out  what  these  improve- 
ments are  and  estimates  the  cost  of  doing 
them. 

If  there  were  any  improvements  to  be 
made  on  the  house  Reece  bought  from  Ard- 
more. he  said  he  knew  nothing  about  them. 

"The  only  thing  they  told  me  was  how 
much  the  house  cost  and  what  the  payments 
were,"  Reece  said. 

FHA  records  of  the  transaction  in  Wash- 
ington show  that  certain  Improvements  had 
been  made  to  the  house  before  It  was  ap- 
praised. 

They  Included  a  new  furnace,  hot  water 
lieater.  plaster  and  wallpaper,  floors  re- 
linished  and  exterior  painted. 

Ex-owner  Llnkugel  agreed  that  he  had 
done  a  lot  of  work  to  the  house  in  the  four 
years  he  lived  there. 

He  had  put  in  a  new  furnace  the  first 
year  he  lived  there  for  $990,  .ind  later  in- 
stalled a  hot  water  heater  for  ?45. 

He  said  he  had  also  painted  the  outside 
and  remodeled  and  enlarged  the  kitchen. 

But  he  said  he  wallpapered  only  one  room 
and  he  had  not  refinished  the  floors  nor  had 
he  done  any  plastering. 

A  directive  from  FHA's  office  in  Louisville 
,=;upervlsed  by  Raymond  G.  Fleming  says  the 
program  is  designed  to  make  profits  for  pri- 
vate Investors. 

"And  our  office  Is  committed  to  make  it 
work,"  reads  the  release  from  Fleming's 
office. 

Fleming  said  that  insurance  companies  of 
America  have  pledged  a  billion  dollars  to  gel 
the  program  moving. 

He  says  no  location  In  a  city  is  Ineligible 
unless  the  highest  and  best  use  of  the  land 
is  for  other  than  residential. 

A  house  may  be  eligible  even  though  it  is 


surrounded    by   slums.    "Shotgun"    cottages^ 
will  qualify  even  if  the  bathroom'npstigjjtto 
the  kitchen. 

Fleming  has  the  program  set-up  so  fami- 
lies with  regular  monthly  incomes  as  low 
as  $200  per  month  may  be  able  to  qualify. 

All  they  need  is  a  good  record  of  paying 
rent.  The  FHA  will  overlook  "minor  credit 
blemishes"— even  garnishments  and  lawsuits 
against  bad  debts. 

Before  Reece  moved  into  his  new  home,  he 
lived  with  his  wife  Ruby  and  three  children 
in  Peter  Noll  Homes,  Newport. 

He  Is  a  former  nlghtwatchman  for  the 
Beverly  Hills  Country  Club.  He  says  he  "Just 
piddles"  around  now  scraping  together 
enough  at  Jobs  to  meet  the  mortgage  pay- 
ments. 

Those  are  $80  10  a  month  The  loan  on  the 
$13,350  runs  for  30  years  at  6  per  cent. 

"Look."  Reece  admitted.  "I'm  not  going 
to  lie  to  anyone  I  know  it's  going  to  be 
tough." 

The  Kentucky  Post  unraveled  the  curious 
workings  of  the  government  deal  by  first 
checking  with  Fleming's  office  in  Louisville. 

Otiiclals  there  said  all  the  records  on 
Reece's  case—  and  others — had  been  for- 
warded to  their  Washington,  DC,  files  and 
records  department. 

A  check  by  The  Kentucky  Post's  Washing- 
ton Bureau  revealed  the  flies  were  there,  but 
it  would  take  a  while  to  dig  them  out 

Further  checks  were  made  in  the  deed  and 
mortgage  records  in  the  Campbell  County 
Courthouse. 

This  investigation  revealed  that,  in  some 
cases.  Ardmore  recorded  their  buying  and 
selling  transactions  all  in  the  same  day. 

(From  the  Kentucky  Post  and  Times  Star, 

May  30,  1968] 

Fi.ND   Two    More   $5,000   Housing    Scheme 

Victims 

( By  Carl  West  i 

Two  more  Newport  home  buyers  have  been 
caught  in  a  FHA  scheme  that  allowed  a  Cin- 
cinnati realtor  nearly  a  $5000  profit  on  each 
sale  of  old  homes. 

Both  owners  bought  their  homes  from 
Ardmore  Realty  Co.  after  FHA  gave  its  bless- 
ing to  the  deals  under  a  new  guaranteed 
mortgage  plan. 

The  unusual  real  estate  transactions  were 
uncovered  by  The  Kentucky  Post  during  an 
11-day  Investigation. 

One  swept  Into  the  deal  Is  Thurman  Miller. 
29.  He's  married  with  three  children  and 
works  as  brakeman  in  Silver  Grove  for  the 
C  <S:0  Railroad. 

Miller,  an  easy-going,  mountaineer,  wanted 
to  own  his  own  home.  He  was  renting  for  $80 
a  month  in  a  brick  house  at  1007  Central 
avenue.  Newport 

He  noticed  a  house  on  Grand  for  rent  with 
an  option  to  buy. 

Miller  bought  the  house  from  Ardmore  for 
$15,400  on  a  30-year  FHA  mortgage  at 
per  cent.  The  deal  was  recorded  May  1  at 
the  courthouse. 

"They  wanted  $16,500  for  It,"  Miller  re- 
called. "When  they  came  down  to  $15,400  I 
wondered  why  and  asked  them. 

'They  said  that's  all  the  FHA  would  ap- 
prove on  the  house." 

In  the  Miller  deal.  Ardmore  bought  the 
same  house  from  Harrv  and  Lillian  Rinck 
for  $10,100. 

Then  Ardmore  asked  for  an  FHA  appraisal 
on  the  property  located  in  a  well-shaded  sec- 
tion of  Grand  at  1051 

The  FHA  value  came  back  at  a  whopping 
$15,900.  And  they  agreed  to  back  a  loan  for 
$15,400. 

The  same  property  is  assessed  on  the  coun- 
iy  tax  rolls  at  $11,385  There  have  been  no 
improvements. 

But  Miller  says  the  house  needs  several. 
And  he  figures  he's  going  to  have  to  pay  for 
them  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
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The  floors  tags  a  lutle."  he  said.  "And  the 
doors  <i:>n't  fit  and  the  right  side  of  the 
house  Is  sinking  a  little." 

Miller  served  an  apprenticeship  as  a  car- 
penter and  figures  he  can  do  all  the  work 
hinv^lf  for  $500. 

But  under  the  guidance  of  new  FHA  mort- 
gage policies,  any  impro%'ements  have  to  be 
made  by  the  seller — in  this  case  Ardmore. 

The  new  program — backed  by  a  billion  dol- 
lars from  17  S  Insurance  companies — is  de- 
signed to  rehabilitate  homes  In  "Inner  core" 
city  areas  and  give  homes  to  low  income 
f.Lniilies. 

Kentucky's  version  of  tlie  deal  allows  in- 
vestors to  buy  old  homes,  fix  em  up  then 
resell  with  a  FHA  backed  loan.  The  federal 
guarantee  is  based  on  what  the  house  is 
worth  after  a  specified   improvements. 

"They  never  mentioned  any  new  program." 
MiUrrsiiid  with  surprise. 

"I  understand  from  Mrs.  Rinck  they  ;u-e 
supposed  to  .s;pend  the  money  on  it.  But  they 
never   said   anything   to   me."    Milffer   said. 

He  said  the  roof  on  the  house  leaked  and 
he  called  Ardmore  abotit  it. 

"They  sent  a  man  over  and  he  dabbed  a 
little  taj:  on  it."  he  continued  "But  the  roof 
still  leaks  " 

Another  pawn  in  the  FHA  scheme  is  Nancy 
Kaufman.  She  bought  a  home  from  Ardmore 
at  2  Summer  HiU  in  Newport  for  S15.400. 

.Ardmore  got  the  same  house  from  Harold 
and   .Agnes   Pierfer   for  an  even   $10,000. 

The  county  appraised  the  home  for  taxes 
at  $9750.  But  a  government  appraiser  said 
It  was  worth  $15,400  and  guaranteed  the 
loan. 

A  check  with  FHA  records  in  Washington. 
DC,  shows  that  no  improvements  were  re- 
quired by  Ardmore  to  increase  the  value  of 
the  house  from  SIO.OOO  to  $15,400. 

One  of  the  central  figures  in  these  and 
similar  Ardmore  homes  sales  in  Newport  is 
Leon  Steinberg,  41. 

He's  president  of  Ardmore  Realty  Co.,  witli 
offices  in  a  quiet  residential  section  of  Wal- 
nut Hills  at  2345  Kemper  Lane. 

Steinberg,  an  aggressive  and  hard-working 
realtor  and  dealer,  also  has  set  up  an  office 
in  Covington  at  106  E.  Eighth  street. 

It's  managed  by  Paul  Phillips,  one  of  sev- 
eral who  wirk  for  Steinberg. 

"Tliose  who  accuse  me  of  profiteering 
aren't  gett.ng  all  the  facts,"  he  opened  an 
interview  with  The  Kentucky  Post. 

He  clicked  off  three  reasons  for  this: 

"First."  he  announced.  "I  don't  set  the 
value  of  these  houses.  And  second,  I  don't 
care  what  the  profits  are.  I  don't  think  they're 
anybody's  business. 

And  third."  he  continued,  "those  who 
accuse  me  don't  know  what  the  costs  involved 
are.  " 

He  said  another  factor  in  his  profit  picture 
was  Che  risks  involved. 

"If  I  don't  sell  one  of  these  hotises  after 
I  get  an  FHA  commitment  I  have  to  eat  it." 

Steinberg  claimed  that  on  a  transaction 
where  he  buys  a  house  for  510.000  and  re- 
.sells  it  for  S15,000  his  actual  net  profit  is  jtist 
over  SIOOO. 

He  said  this  is  after  he  figures  in  his  costs 
of  doing  biisiness,  including  office  expenses, 
advertising,  any  improvements  to  the  prop- 
erties and  other  expenses. 

"But  look,"  he  questioned,  "is  It  wrong  for 
me  to  make  i  profit?  Why  should  I  be  put 
under  a  microscope  on  the  profits  I  make?" 

Steinberg,  clean-cut  and  handsomely 
dressed,  became  active  as  a  realty  dealer  in 
northern  Kentucky  last  fall. 

He  said  he  was  attracted  to  the  area  be- 
cause "there's  a  strong  market  there." 

"There's  a  lot  of  money  to  be  made  in 
northern  Kentucky."  he  said:  "Sure,  a  lot 
of  brokers  are  mad  at  us  because  we  can 
sell  in  30  days  what  they've  been  sitting  on 
for  months." 

"And,"  he  pointed  out  with  reference  to 
the   new  FHA  scheme,   "we're   reaching  the 


poor  people.  And  that's  Jusc  what  Uncle  Sam 
wants." 

(From   the  Kentucky   Post   and   Times   Star, 

May  30,    1968 1 

Assails  FHA   for  False   Appraisals 

John  L.  Day.  president  of  Kenton-Boone 
Board  of  Realtors,  Inc..  today  commended 
The  Kentucky  Post  for  its  disclosure  yester- 
day of  quickie  sales  of  Newport  liouses  at 
high  profit. 

Day  assailed  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration for  what  lie  called  "conspiring  with 
certain  real  estate  brokers  and  mortgage 
companies  in  rendering  false  appraisals  on 
houses  In  order  to  make  large  profits  for  pri- 
vate Investors  at  the  expense  of  minority 
groups  and  the  poor. 

"It  is  criminal  and  inexcusable  for  a 
branch  of  the  federal  government  to  partici- 
pate and  encourage  this  robbery  of  the  poor 
and  uneducated. 

"FHA  was  designed  to  help  the  working 
man  obtain  a  home  through  long-term,  fed- 
erally insured  mortgages. 

"However,  under  current  directives  from 
Washington,  it  is  being  used  to  swindle  the 
poor  and  uninformed  home  buyer  who  is  re- 
lying on  the  FHA  appraisal  as  his  guide  to 
value." 

Day  placed  the  blame  directly  on  Wash- 
ington and  said  the  Kentucky  office  of  FHA 
and  local  FHA  appraisers  are  "Just  follow- 
ing the  directives  as  they  receive  them  from 
Washington." 

He  called  for  a  congressional  investiga- 
tion of  FHA  practices  and  offerett  the  aid  of 
Kenton-Boone  Board  of  Realtors  and  its 
members  in  gathering  data. 

(From  the  Kentucky  Post  and  Times  Star, 

May  31,  1968 1 

FHA  Says  Home  Buyer  "Victimized  by  S5,000 

Profit 

(By  Carl  West) 

"You've  paid  too  much  for  your  home. 
All  we  can  do  is  apologize." 

That  is  what  Kentucky's  chief  FHA  ap- 
praiser told  a  Newport  home  buyer  after  re- 
exanilning  a  sky-high  FHA  appraisal  of  his 
home  at  403  Forrest  avenue. 

The  homeowner,  Henry  Reece,  33.  bought 
it  with  an  FHA  guaranteed  loan  for  $13,350. 
This  is  nearly  S5,000  more  than  the  realty 
company  he  got  it  from  paid  for  the  property. 

Kentucky's  chief  FTIA  appraiser  is  balding, 
bow-tied  Charles  Card.  He  works  out  of  FHA 
state  headquarters  in  Louisville. 

"I  apologized  to  Reece  because  lie'd  been 
victimized,"  Card  told  The  Kentucky  Post, 
adding  he  could  not  comment  further. 

CHECKING    LOCAL    .^PPRAISALS 

Card  was  in  Newport  this  week  checking 
appraisals  on  at  least  four  other  homes. 

Early  in  the  week  he  said  that  "some  of 
the  values  seem  high."  He  said  anything  fur- 
ther on  the  matter  would  have  to  come  from 
FHA  offices  in  Washington,  DC. 

FHA's  Washington  public  relations  director 
Gerald  Poston  released  this  terse  statement: 

"Some  of  the  FHA  values  placed  on  laomes 
in  Newport  are  questionable.  We're  going  to 
liave  a  full  investigation." 

The  appraisal  on  Reece's  home  was  made 
by  Wendell  Cooper,  624  Hallam  avenue,  Er- 
langer.  He's  area  appraiser  in  northern  Ken- 
tucky for  the  FHA. 

Cooper  had  "no  comment"  on  the  Reece 
appraisal,  which  placed  the  home  at  $6000 
more  than  county  appraisal  of  S7095. 

The  FTIA  investigation  of  the  Reece  pur- 
chase— and  others — is  a  result  of  The  Ken- 
tucky Post's  probe  of  several  unusual  real 
estate  transactions  recorded  recently. 

The  Kentucky  Post  Inquiry  began  because 
realty  and  loan  officials  were  puzsiled  over 
some  high  profit  sales  that  popped  up  on 
old  houses  in  the  city. 

All    of   the   transactions   unfolded    under 


a  new  billion-dollar,  home  loan  policy  spon- 
sored by  the  FHA 

FHA  drew  up  the  scheme  to  rehabilitate 
homes  in  blighted  and  slum  areas.  And  it's 
supposed  to  put  homes  within  reach  of  low 
Income  families. 

EXPLAINS  AIM  OF  SCHEME 

In  Kentucky,  the  FHA  interpreted  tlie 
.•iiheme  as  one  to  allow  private  investors  to 
buy  dilapidated  homes,  make  improvements, 
then  resell  at  a  profit  under  an  FHA-guar- 
aiiteed  miTtgage. 

Reece's  home  was  one  of  the  first  that 
appraiser  Card  re-checked  Monday  when  he 
began  his  investigation. 

Reece.  unemployed  and  putting  bread  on 
the  family  table  by  odd-Jobbing,  bought  the 
house  from  Ardmore  Realty  Co.,  Cincinnati 

"He  wanted  to  know  how  much  Ardmore 
spent  to  improve  the  place,'"  Reece  recalled 
after  Card  looked  the  home  over  Inside  unci 
out. 

"I  told  him  as  far  as  I  knew  not  a  damn 
penny!" 

FINDS    TERMITES 

Reece  said  Card  not  only  told  him  he  had 
paid  too  much  for  the  home — he  found  ter- 
mites in  a  beam  and  a  leaky  basement  flo(>r 

After  Reece  learned  his  $13,350  mortgage 
on  the  home  was  too  liigh.  he  announced  he 
was  going  to  file  bankruptcy. 

"That's  the  only  way  I  can  see  out  of  it,"" 
he  mumbled. 

In  at  least  three  other  of  the  propertle.'; 
Card  checked,  the  appraisal  was  made  by 
the  FHA  for  Ardmore  Realty  Co. 

The  paper  profit  to  Ardmore  on  each  of 
the  sales  Indicated  by  deeds  in  the  Camp- 
bell County  Courthouse  was  about  $5000. 


(From   the  Kentucky   Po.=  t    and   Times   St.ir 
Junel.   19681 

Now  It'.s  $6,000  Profit  in  FHA  Deal 

(By  Carl  West) 

Husky  Carlos  Fornash  is  only  21  and  he".' 
strapped  with  a  $15,100  mortgage  on  a  New- 
part  liome  that"s  probably  worth  only  $900ri 

-And  the  Cincinnati  realty  company  he  gc* 
It  from  pocketed  a  $6000  profit  on  the  de:<'. 
that    closed    under    the    new    FHA    housing 
scheme. 

Fornash  and  another  Newport  family  are 
two  more  victims  of  the  FTIA  scheme  uncov- 
ered by  M  Kentucky  Post  investigation  int 
quick   sales   of    old    homes    that    turn    high 
profits. 

Fornash.  married  with  one  child,  is  an 
apprentice  book  binder  for  American  Book 
Co..  Cincinnati. 

He  bought  the  house  on  14  Chesapeake 
irom  Ardmore  Realty  Co. 

The  story  he  tells  is  similar  to  others  to'.ii 
The  Kentucky  Post. 

"We  were  renting."  he  .said.  "We  wanted  ■■- 
home.  Ardmore  showed  us  three.  We  t^oi: 
'his  one."" 

He  took  it  for  S15.100  on  a  30-year  loan  .: 
6  per  cent.  The  Kissell  Co.,  Cincinnati,  fi- 
nanced it.  And  the  FHA  is  standing  behind 
KisselTs  loan. 

Ardmore  got  the  same  piece  of  propertv 
from  James  and  Helen  Caldwell  for  $9000 
Both  Ardmore's  deeds  and  the  mortgage  were 
recorded  .April   17. 

The  county  carries  the  property  on  the  t\.x 
duplicates  for  $5610. 

"What  would  happen,"  Fornash  asked,  '  :." 
I  Just  walked  out  of  the  house  and  left  if"" 

He  said  he  was  thinking  of  skipping  h:.- 
first  mortgage  installment  of  SI  12  due  today, 

""I  just  don"t  feel  like  staying.  If  I  sold  :: 
I  just  wouldn"t  get  near  my  money  back.'" 

Fornash  said  the  foundation  is  cracked, 
the  basement  leaks,  doors  don't  fit.  and  tr.o 
floors  aren't  level. 

"No!  Ardmore  didn't  do  anything  to  im- 
prove the  place.  They  didn't  do  anything 

Under    the   new   FTIA   deal,    the   appraiser 
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inflates  value  of  a  house  ijased  on  what  it's 
worth  after  specified  impr.jvement.<;. 

P'HA  records  from  W.ushington,  DC,  show 
no  improvements  were  required  on  the  For- 
nash deal. 

.Another  of  the  FHA  scheme  victims  Is 
Arch  Mcintosh,  a  47-year-old  Owsley  County 
native  working  as  a  cutter  for  Anchor  Paper 
Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Mclntohh  and  his  wife,  Patricia,  were  liv- 
ing in  Newport's  Peter  Nnll  Home  project. 
They  wanted  their  own  home  and  spied  oi\e 
l(  r  sale  at  .')23  Columbia  street. 

The  price  uig  was  $13,650,  And  Ardmore 
said  it  would  throw  in  a  new  gas  furnace  as 
part  of  the  deal. 

•"There  didn"t  seem  to  be  anything  wrong 
with  it,""  Mrs,  Mcintosh  told  The  Kentucky 
Post.  ""We  like  the  house  real  well." 

She  said  neither  she  nor  her  husband  knew 
f  any  other  improvements  planned  for  their 
home,  a  three-story  run-down  brick  struc- 
ture. 

"We  want  to  put  in  a  Iront  porch,"  she 
added.  "And  were  going  to  try  to  do  some 
work  on  the  inside." 

Before  Ardmore  sealed  the  deal  with  the 
Mclntoshes  for  a  nearly  $5000  profit,  the  com- 
pany bought  the  home  from  Matt  Neace  for 
$8025. 

That  price  was  more  ;n  line  with  what 
the  county  assessed  the  property  tor  taxes 
in  1967— an  even  $7000. 

But  when  the  FHA  looked  the  properly 
over,  they  said  they  would  guarantee  a  mort- 
cage  on  it  for  $13,650, 

The  same  property  sold  in  1967  to  Neace 
for  $6500.  .according  to  stamps  affixed  the 
;ieed  in  Campbell  County  Courthouse, 

Since  the  Kentucky  Post  has  revealed  the 
hip«d  up  FHA  home  appraisals  on  Newport 
nouses.  FHAs  chief  appr.iiser  from  Louisville 
.las  been  re-examining  them. 

He's  Charles  Card.  He  visited  the  Mcin- 
tosh home  at  523  Columbia  this  week, 

"He  did  more  writing  than  he  did  asking,"" 
Mrs,  Mcintosh  said,  "'He  went  nil  through  the 
iiouse  taking  notes,"" 

But  Card  did  more  talking  when  he  visited 
the  Fornash  home, 

"He  told  us  he"s  sorry  it  happened,"  For- 
!i:ish  said,  "He  said  we'll  Just  iiave  to  suffer 
with  it." 


OMNIBUS     CRIME     CONTROL     AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT    OF  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  appeal 
to  the  President  to  .sign  the  anticrime 
bill.  The  American  people  justly  wonder 
why  there  has  been  all  the  foot  draErginc. 
They  wonder  what  relation.ship  there  is 
between  the  overt  efforts  to  distract  and 
cry  hysteria  on  other  matters,  and  the 
fact  that  this  bill  has  not  been  signed. 

As  I  recall,  when  the  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  there  were  only  four  or 
:lve  negative  votes.  The  individuals  who 
worked  out  the  crime  bill  spent  months 
and  months  on  it.  The  bill  deals  with 
a  number  of  important  matters.  It  places 
.'^ome  balance  in  our  .system.  It  provides 
-uidelines  in  meeting  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions so  our  police  will  not  be  ham- 
pered by  extreme,  unreasonable,  and  un- 
ustifiable  considerations  toward  the  ac- 
cused. 

After  all.  one  of  the  prices  that  we 
all  must  pay  for  living  in  a  peaceful  so- 
ciety is  cooperation  with  the  police.  If 
that  embarrasses  us,  delays  us.  or  in- 
conveniences us,  that  is  a  .iust  price  we 
all  must  pay.  The  bill  deals  with  that. 
It  provides  for  wiretapping  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts. 

Mr.  President,  when  our  forefathers 
knew  of  the  wrongs  being  done  them 


by  searches  and  seizures,  they  did  not 
outlaw  searches  and  seizures,  but  de- 
clared that  it  must  be  done  by  a  writ 
of  the  court. 

That  is  the  answer  Congress  placed 
on  the  question  of  wiretapping,  because 
the  big  leaders  of  organized  crime  are 
back  in  bu-siness.  It  is  the  "small  fry"'  out 
on  the  .streets  who  arc  being 'caught 
without  wiretapping.  The  leaders  of  or- 
ganized crime,  of  violence,  and  pushing 
drugs  cannot  be  caught.  Yet  that  bill  re- 
mains on  the  President's  desk, 

Theie  are  some  in  the  country  who  are 
attempting  to  ci'cate  hysteria  by  advo- 
cating new  legislation, 

Tlie  bill  on  the  President's  desk  is  a 
^ood  bill.  It  meets  the  needs  we  face.  It 
coiitains  some  very  good  provisions  relat- 
ing to  the  control  of  guns.  I  refer  partic- 
ularly to  the  amendnient  offei'ed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Long  I.  making  it  unlawful  for  ex- 
convicts,  the  mentally  disturbed,  and 
other  disqualified  lii^ople.  to  have  or  ov.-n 
a  gun.  Yet  that  bill  remains  unsigned. 

Why? 

What  forces  in  the  country  ai'f  opiw.sed 
to  that  bill? 

Who  is  It  that  will  be  disturbed  if 
wiretapping  is  judiciously  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  the  courts? 

Who  is  it  ihat  will  be  handicapped  if 
we  return  to  the  procedure  where  the 
court  will  decide  whether  a  confes.'=;ion  i:s 
voluntary? 

Mr,  President,  it  is  time  that  the  law"- 
abiding  citizen,  those  who  work  for  a  liv- 
ing, those  who  pay  their  taxes  and  who 
cari"y  the  burdens  of  the  country,  receive 
a  little  attention. 

They  are  asking  for  this  crime  bill.  It 
.should  be  signed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  on  the  ci"ime  bill  made  by  the 
Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

Thei'e  bem;;  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

statement  by  hon,  richard  m.  nlxon  on  the 
Crime  Bill 

President  Johnscji  should  cease  dragging 
his  feet  on  the  omnibus  anticrime  bill  and 
to  sign  that  measure  into  law  now.  70,000 
serious  crimes  are  committed  in  this  country 
every  week:  the  nation  needs  action  on  the 
crime-control  front:  and  the  President's  pro- 
crastination on  the  issue  is  wholly  unjustl- 
•.;able. 

The  President"s  demand  for  stronger  gun 
control  legislation  should  not  prevent  pas- 
.s.ige  of  an  anticrime  measure  which  not  only 
has  QQ'"r  gtin  control  featiu'es.  the  Pre.-^ident 
iisked,  but  also  provides  new  authority  and 
new  resources  for  the  statves  and  communi- 
ties of  this  country  to  deal  with  the  growing 
(Time  menace.  If  the  President  is  interested 
in  vigorous  national  action  against  this  crime, 
he  wHl  .sign  this  bill. 

It  is  apparent  today  that  the  country  and 
the  Congress  are  ready  to  take  up  debate  on 
the  issue  of  added  measures  for  more  effective 
gun  control.  There  is  no  call  for  the  President 
to  threaten  to  veto  the  anticrime  bill,  v.-hlch 
includes  a  ban  on  interst-at-e  shipment  of 
hand  guns,  to  get  that  debate  underway.  In 
my  view,  the  interstate  mail  order  shipment 
of  guns  and  rifles  should  be  controlled  so 
as  to: 

(1)  prevent  their  falling  into  hands  of 
mincers,  convicted  criminals,  those  with  a 
history  of  mental  illness  and  others  not  qual- 
ified to  have  a  gun  in  their  possession; 


(2)  prevent  the  mall  order  circimivenilon 
of  state  and  local  gun  control  laws. 

Such  legislation  can  be  drnlled  by  the  Con- 
gress so  as  not  to  Interfere  with  the  legiti- 
mate right  of  sportsmen  and  hunters  lo  buy 
and  own  weapons  they  are  legally  able  to 
buy  and  own  in  their  own  .-,t  ites.  Such  legis- 
lation in  my  view  can  be  drawn  and  it  will 
enjoy  the  support  of  the  vast  majority  ol 
llie  Congress  i.nd  the  Country  as  well. 

But  let  us  keep  this  in  mind,  there  Is  no 
gun  legislation  at  the  federal,  state,  and  local 
level  that  will  bring  us  the  solution  to  the 
crime  cri.sis  that  the  word  spawned  in  Amer- 
ica in  recent   years. 

T)ie  EOlutlon  to  that  crisis  will  depend  on 
wholesale  judicial  reform,  penal  reform  and 
the  restoration  of  the  balance  between  the 
peace  lorces  and  the  criminal  forces  within 
society  which  iias  been  upset  partially  by 
some  of  the  decisions  of  some  of  the  courts 
In  this  country.  It  will  require  great  new  in- 
vestment of  resources  in  crime  researcli.  It 
will  entail  a.  dramatic  increase  In  the  number 
and  quality  of  our  police;  It  will  require  a 
new  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public  and 
on  the  part  of  the  national  Administration 
about  crime  and  criminals  In  .\merica.  The 
necessary  attitude  h.is  not  been  evident 
throughout  the  history  of  this  Administra- 
tion— It  is  not  evident  today  a.s  the  Admin- 
istration drags  its  feet  on  the  only  significant 
national  crime  measure  It  has  considered 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  by  tomorrow  evening 
the  time  will  have  expired  for  the  sign- 
ing of  the  bill  by  tlie  President. 

My  question  is:  What  forces  are  op- 
posing it? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  interest  lo  what  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  just  stated. 
What  he  said  at  the  last,  he  should  have 
stated  at  the  beginning,  because  what 
he  is  trying  to  do  is  to  put  the  burden  on 
the  President,  so  far  as  the  safe  streets 
and  omnibus  crime  control  bill  is  con- 
cerned. He  knows  that  the  President,  un- 
der his  right,  has  until  midnight  tomor- 
low  either  to  sign  or  not  to  sign  the  bill 
liassed  by  the  Senate  and  concurred  in 
by  the  House. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  Senator  would 
be  willing  to  withhold  judgment  as  to 
the  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Piesident 
during  the  period  of  consideration  which 
is  his  under  the  law. 

There  is  no  question  about  my  sui^port 
of  the  bill  and  my  desire  that  the  Presi- 
dent sign  it:  but  I  certainly  think  the 
President  should  be  given  the  privilege  of 
as  much  time  as  he  needs  to  look  into 
the  various  titles  which  compi'ise  the  bill. 
It  is  a  far-reaching  bill.  It  is  a  good  bill. 
I  hope  that  he  will  sign  it.  But  I  certainly 
would  not  deny  this  President  or  any 
other  President  the  right  to  determine 
within  the  time  limit  what  his  final  deci- 
sion shall  be. 

I  would  assume  that  what  President 
Johnson  is  doing  now  v-  discussing  the 
whys  and  the  wherefores,  the  ins  and 
the  outs,  and  all  the  details  of  this  far- 
reaching  bill  with  those  having  the  most 
expertise  in  the  area :  namely,  the  At- 
toi'ney  General.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  and 
others,  those  who  will  be  able  to  advi.se 
him  concerning  of  their  opinions  and  who 
will  be  able  to  make  iccommendations 
as  to  what  they  think  should  be  done. 

But  the  final  decision  will  be  made  by 
the  President.  He  will  face  up  to  it,  and 
when  he  does,  then,  I  think,  in  line  with 
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our  own  feelings,  we  should  consider  the 
possibility  of  criticizing  the  President 


S.  3654— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  A  GUARANTEED  AN- 
NUAL INCOME  FOR  OLDER  AMER- 
ICANS 

Mr  PROUTY  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriat?  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  a  guaranteed  annual  income  for 
older  Americans.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord inunediat«ly  followinE;  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  iippropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clu.sion  of  the  Senator's  remarks. 

I  See  exhibit  I.' 

The  bill  S.  3654 1  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  add  thereto  a  new 
title  XX  under  which  aged  individuals 
will  be  Guaranteed  a  minimiun  annual 
income  of  SI. 200.  in  the  case  of  single 
indi\1dual.';.  and  S1.800.  in  the  case  of 
married  couples,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Prouty.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  proposing  a  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come for  citizens  age  65  or  over  because 
I  believe  it  represents  the  best  way  to 
meet  the  pressing  economic  needs  fac- 
ing millions  of  Americans. 

The  proposal  itself  is  simple.  It  guar- 
antees an  income  to  all  citizens  ace  65 
or  over  to  be  paid  out  of  general  reve- 
nues. The  Social  Security  Administration 
would  make  the  appropriate  monthly 
payments-  ba.sed  on  both  earned  and  un- 
earned income. 

Tentatively  I  have  set  the  income  level 
to  be  guaranteed  at  SI. 200  per  year  for 
an  individual  and  SI. 800  for  an  aged 
couple.  These  flcures  were  .selected  be- 
cause they  roushly  approximate  the  low- 
est poverty  threshold. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  table  illustrating  the  me- 
chanics of  my  proposal  be  printed  im- 
mediatelv  following  mv  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,      i 

•See  exhibit  2.'  ' 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  unlike 
many  proposals  for  guaranteed  annual 
income,  my  proposal  is  directed  to  a  spe- 
cific group  of  individuals  whose  greatest 
need  is  money.  These  are  the  Nation's 
elderly. 

Many  suggest  that  if  a  guaranteed 
annual  income  were  given  to  all  citizens 
we  could  eliminate  all  poverty  overnight. 
Unfortunately  there  are  few,  if  any, 
facts  to  support  such  a  conclusion. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  if  such 
facts  were  available,  I  for  one  would  have 
acted  differently  last  September  when 
we  considered  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  as  a  vehicle  for  the  war  on  poverty. 
At  that  time  it  was  crystal  clear  that  we 
had  no  meaningful  facts  for  determining 
how  to  best  eliminate  poverty  among 
children,  young  adults,  and  the  middle 
aged.  For  that  reason  I  sponsored  an 
amendment  authorizing  an  in-depth  in- 
vestigation and  analysis  of  the  war  on 
poverty    by    the    Comptroller    General. 


Hopefully,  next  Januar>'  we  will  have 
some  of  the  facts  necessary  for  a  prag- 
matic and  effective  attack  against  all 
poverty. 

In  the  meantime,  we  already  have 
comprehensive  data  concerning  the 
largest  single  group  trapped  by  poverty — 
those  Americans  age  65  or  over. 

Not  only  do  oldei"  Americans  consti- 
tute the  largest  single  group  trapped  by 
poverty,  but  also  that  group  is  growing 
at  an  alarming  rate.  The  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  reports  that  the 
number  of  poor  persons  dropped  between 
1965  and  1966  from  32.669.000  to  29,- 
657.000.  Overall  the  percentage  of  indi- 
\-iduals  living  in  poverty  decreased  from 
17.1  to  15.3  percent. 

This  was  an  improvement,  but  where 
did  it  come  from?  Getting  behind  the 
statistics,  who  actually  moved  out  of 
poverty? 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  the  im- 
provement in  the  poverty  statistics  was 
totally  in  the  under-age-65  population. 
The  shocking  truth  is  that  the  number  of 
poor  over  age  65  actually  increased  by 
over  100,000  between  1965  and  1966. 
Nearly  20  percent  of  those  now  living  in 
poverty  are  age  65  or  over. 

I  .say  this  is  shocking,  because  here  is  a 
group  of  Americans  living  in  poverty  and 
the  shadow  of  death  while  we  know  the 
solution  to  their  plight. 

The  solution  is  not  education. 

The  .solution  is  not  job  training. 

The  solution  is  not  make- work. 

The  solution.  Mr.  President,  is  simply 
cash  income. 

In  testimony  before  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  Ambassador 
R.  Sargent  Shriver.  then  head  of  OEO, 
clearly  stated  the  rea.son  for  this  when 
he  testified  that — 

.Many  of  those  over  age  65  are  not  able  to 
work  and  indeed  should  not  be  expected  to 
work.  They  have  completed  a  lifetime  of 
productive  activity  and  in  an  affluent  society 
such  as  ours  they  have  a  right  to  expect  to 
live  out  their  years  without  having  to  con- 
tinue to  work. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Social  Security  .\ct  in  1935 
we  have  created  an  illusion  of  old  age 
protection  in  this  country.  I  .say  "illu- 
sion" because,  for  too  many  Americans, 
there  is  no  old  age  protection. 

It  is  an  illusion  because  many  Amer- 
icans were  excluded  from  social  security 
coverage  during  their  working  years. 

It  is  an  illusion  because  many  Ameri- 
cans, who  were  covered  by  social  security, 
earned  such  low  wages  they  find  them- 
selves eligible  for  a  grossly  inadequate 
minimum  payment  when  they  retire. 

It  is  an  illusion,  because  inflation  con- 
tinues to  outdistance  social  security 
increases. 

In  1966,  my  amendment  to  the  Tax 
Adjustment  Act  was  adopted.  That 
amendment  provided  the  modest  sum  of 
$35  a  month  to  individuals  over  age  72 
who  had  never  been  covered  imder  social 
security. 

When  I  first  introduced  the  amend- 
ment I  expected  that  from  300.000  to 
350,000  individuals  would  be  eligible  for 
benefits.  In  fact,  Mr.  President,  nearly 
a  million  Americans  have  received  the 
benefit. 


Thousands  have  written  to  me  in 
gratitude  explaining  that  this  paltrj- 
amount  of  money  had  made  a  significant 
difference  to  them. 

Some  were  able  to  buy  meat  once  a 
week  rather  than  once  a  month. 

Some  were  able  to  buy  all  of  the  medi- 
cine they  needed  rather  than  only  a 
portion  of  it. 

Some  were  able  to  regain  dignity  by 
getting  off  welfare. 

That  $35  monthly  payment  has  been 
increased  to  $40,  Mr.  President,  but  I  feel 
we  can  do  better  for  those  Americans 
existing  in  poverty  and  the  shadow  of 
death.  Equally  important.  Mr.  President, 
are  those  older  Americans  only  eligible 
for  minimum  social  security. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  President,  that  over- 
1  million  .social  security  recipients  are 
forced  to  supplement  their  meager 
social  .security  benefit  with  welfare 
payments? 

What  disillusionment  must  plague 
these  good  i^eople?  Think  about  it.  For  a 
lifetime  they  have  worked  and  paid  the 
social  security  payroll  tax,  but  then  re- 
tire only  to  receive  a  benefit  unable  to 
sustain  them. 

Since  1964,  I  have  sought  to  have  the 
minimiun  social  security  benefit  in- 
creased to  S70  a  month.  Finally,  last 
year.  President  Johnson  supported  this 
position.  Nevertheless,  the  best  we  could 
do  in  Congress  was  to  raise  the  minimum 
payment  to  $55  a  month. 

This  then  is  the  problem.  Between  5'j 
and  6  million  Americans  aged  65  or  over 
live  in  abject  poverty.  Another  5  million 
live  in  near  poverty.  Over  2  million 
Americans,  one-half  of  whom  receive 
social  security,  are  forced  to  abandon 
dignity  and  receive  a  welfare  dole  in 
order  to  exist 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  we  in  this 
wealthy  Nation  can  and  must  do  much 
better. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today 
would  help  those,  who  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  were  never  covered  by 
social  security  during  their  working 
years.  It  would  also  help  those  Ameri- 
cans who  receive  low  social  security  pay- 
ments either  because  they  were  covered 
late  by  social  security  or  always  had  a 
low-paying  job. 

In  addition,  this  bill  would  strengthen 
the  social  security  system  by  retaining 
the  insurance  principles  without  de- 
priving older  Americans  of  an  adequate 
income.  As  originally  intended  the  social 
security  system  was  designed  to  main- 
tain a  relationship  between  earnings 
and  benefits  for  all  who  paid  the  special 
tax.  Over  the  years  we  have  moved 
toward  a  welfare  benefit  concept  by  pay- 
ing lower  wage  earners  a  progressively 
higher  benefit. 

Certainly,  this  can  be  justified  by 
compassion  and  need.  However,  in  the 
process  we  are  illogically  shifting  a  wel- 
fare burden  to  employees  and  employers 
subject  to  the  social  security  payroll  tax. 
In  my  mind,  an  adequate  income  for 
older  Americans  is  vitally  needed  but 
it  should  be  paid  for  by  all  taxpayers— 
not  just  those  subject  to  social  security. 
My  bill  represents  the  first  step  to- 
ward removing  welfare  from  the  social 
insurance    concept.    In    the    future    we 
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rould  have  a  two-tier  system.  One  tier 
would  be  social  security.  The  other  tier 
would  be  a  supplement  to  social  security 
financed  by  a  broadly  based  tax  in  the 
form  of  a  federally  guaranteed  annual 
income. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  welfare 
burden  now  facing  almost  all  the  States 
would  be  relieved  to  the  extent  they 
might  want  to  discontinue  old-age  as- 
sistance. In  the  proce.ss  much  of  the  de- 
iirading  stigma  now  attached  to  welfare 
would  be  ended. 

In  1966.  we  in  Congress  took  a  step 
foi^ward  when  the  Prouty  amendment 
was  adopted.  It  provided  help  to  those 
most  in  need  using  general  revenue 
financing. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  year  1968 
linds  us  taking  the  next  important  step 
by  providing  a  guaranteed  income  for 
older  Americans. 

The  facts  are  too  revealing. 

The  need  is  too  great. 

The  answer  is  too  clear. 
Exhibit  1 
S.  3654 

.\  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  so 
as  to  add  thereto  a  new  title  XX  under 
which  aged  individuals  will  be  puaran- 
leed  a  minimum  annual  income  of  .SI, 200. 
in  the  case  of  sin'jle  individuals,  and  $1,800, 
In  the  case  of  married  couples 
Be   it   enacted    by    the   Senate   arid   House 

rtf   Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 

Ainerica  ui  Congress  assembled   That  the  So- 
lal  Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  after 

title  XIX  thereof  a  new  title  XX  as  follows: 

"TITLE   XX^UUARANTEED    MINIMUM    .ANNUAL 
INCOME  BENEFITS  FOR  THE  AGED 

"Eligibilitu  for  benefits 

"Sec.  2001    Every  individual  who — 

"(1)    has  attained  ase  65. 

"(2)  is  a  resident  of  the  United  States  (as 
(lefine.i  in  section  2009 ) . 

■'(3)  has  an  annual  income  (as  determined 
pursuant  to  section  2004)  of  less  than  $1,800, 
in  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  is  married 
.aid  living  with  his  spouse,  or  Si. 200.  m  the 
c.^se  of  any  other  individual. 

"(4)  has  filed  application  for  benefits  un- 
der this  title,  shall  (subject  to  the  succeed- 
ing provisions  of  this  title)  be  entitled  to 
guaranteed  minimum  annual  Income  beneflts 
for  the  aged. 

"Payment  of  Benefits 

"Sec.  2002.  (a)  Benefits  under  this  title 
shall  be  paid  on  a  monthly  basis,  except 
that.  If  the  benefit  payable  to  an  Individual 
for  any  month  is  less  than  $5.  such  benefit 
may  be  paid  on  such  other  basis  (but  not  less 
often  than  semi-annually)  as  the  Secretary 
-hall  by  regulations  provide. 

"(b)  Benefits  under  this  title  shall  be  pay- 
.ible  to  any  individual  only  for  months  (1) 
after  the  month  In  which  his  entitlement 
thereto  is  established  pursuant  to  an  appli- 
cation therefor  filed  under  section  2001.  and 
(11)  prior  to  the  month  in  which  such  Indi- 
vidual dies. 

"(c)  No  married  Individual  who  Is  living 
with  his  spouse  for  any  month  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  payment  under  this  title  for  such 
month  if  the  spouse  of  such  IndUidual  re- 
ceives such  a  payment  for  such  month. 

"Amount  of  Benefits 
"Sec.  2003.  The  amount  of  the  monthly 
benefit  of  any  individual  under  this  title 
.shall  be  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the  amount 
by  which  $1,800  (in  the  case  of  a  married 
individual  lU-lng  with  his  spouse),  or  $1,200 
(in  the  case  of  any  other  Individual) ,  exceeds 
the  amount  of  such  Individual's  annual  In- 
come (as  determined  under  section  2004)  for 
such  vear. 


■Determination  of  anmial  income 

"Sec.  2004  la)  For  the  ptirposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  'annual  income'  means,  in  the 
case  of  any  indlvidvial.  the  total  amount  of 
income  (other  than  income  derived  by  reason 
of  benefit  payments  under  this  title)  from  all 
sources  received  in  the  calendar  year  with 
respect  to  which  a  determination  of  annual 
income  Is  made,  except  that,  in  determining 
the  annua!  income  of  any  individual  who. 
during  the  calendar  year,  engaged  In  any 
trade  or  business,  there  shall  be  deducted 
any  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  on  such 
trade  or  business,  and  except  that,  income 
derived  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  prop- 
erty shall  be  taken  into  account  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  pain  derived  therefrom. 

"(b)  In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
annual  income,  lor  purposes  of  this  title,  of 
any  individual  who  l.s  married  and  living  with 
his  spouse,  the  annual  income  of  such  Indi- 
vidual shall  be  regarded  as  the  sum  of  the 
annual  income  of  such  individual  and  of 
the  spouse  of  such  Individual. 

"Report  of  income  to  Secretary 

"Sec.  2005,  (a)  Any  individual  applying  for 
benefits  under  this  title  shall  submit  with 
his  application  for  such  benefit.?  and  there- 
after reports  to  the  Secretary  of  his  Income 
and  of  any  other  matter  which  Is  relevant  to 
his  entitlement  to  receive,  or  the  amount  of, 
any  benefit  payable  under  this  title  Such 
reports  shall  be  liled  at  such  lime,  in  such 
form,  and  shall  contain  ."^uch  information  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(b)  Benefits  otherwise  payable  to  an  In- 
dividual for  any  month  shall  be  suspended 
until  such  time  as  any  report  required  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  to  be  filed  prior  to 
such  month  shall  have  been  received  and 
evaluated  by  the  Secretary. 
"Suspension  of  benefits  for  months  when 
individual  is  absent  from  the  United  States 

"Sec.  2006.  Any  benefit  otherwise  payable 
to  an  individual  under  this  title  for  any 
month  shall  not  be  paid  if  such  Individual 
is  physically  absent  from  the  United  States 
(as  defined"  in  section  2009)  during  all  of 
such  month,  or  if  such  individual  is  not  dur- 
ing all  of  such  month,  a  resident  of  the 
United  States  (as  so  defined). 

"Overpayments  and  underpayments 

"Sec.  2007.  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds 
that  more  or  less  than  the  correct  amount  of 
payment  has  been  made  to  any  individual 
under  this  title,  proper  adjustment  or  re- 
covery shall  be  made  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary  patterned  so  as  to 
conform,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
to  the  provisions  of  section  204  (relating  to 
overpayments  and  underpayments  of  bene- 
fits under  title  II). 

"Administration 

"Sec.  2008.  This  title  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretfiry  by  and  through  (to  the  ex- 
tent feasible)  the  organization  and  person- 
nel engaged  In  the  administration  of  title  II. 
"Definition  of  United  States 
"Sec.  2009  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  'United  States'  means  the  50  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Appropriation 

"Sec.  2010.  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title." 

EXHTBIT    2 

How  the  Prouty  Guaranteed  Annual  In- 
come FOR  Older  Americans  Works 

1.  Mary  Jones,  who  Is  unmarried,  receives 
a  minimum  Social  Security  benefit  of  S55  a 
month.  She  also  gets  interest  on  a  savings 
account  of  $12  a  year.  That  is  her  only  In- 
come. 

Under  the  Prouty  bill  she  would  also  re- 


ceive S44  a  month  bringing  her  total  annual 
income  up  to  $1200  a  year. 

2.  John  Smith  and  his  w^lle,  Mary,  have  a 
combined  income  of  $100  a  month  from  a 
private  pension.  That  is  their  only  income 
but  they  own  their  own  home. 

Under"  the  Prouty  blU  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith's 
home  would  not  count  as  income,  since  It 
Is  a  non-income  producing  ;isset.  However, 
they  would  be  entitled  to  $50  a  month  bring- 
ing their  combined  Income  up  to  $1800  a 
year. 

3.  Sam  O'Neale,  who  Is  unmarried,  has  a 
pension  of  $25  a  month.  He  also  earns  $380 
a  year  at  odd  Jobs  and  receives  $40  u  year 
Interest  on  money  in  the  bank.  His  total 
Income,  therefore,  is  $720. 

Under  the  Prouty  bill  he  would  receive 
S40  a  month  bringing  his  annual  Income  up 
to  $1200  a  year. 

4.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  (In  example  =2) 
sell  their  house  in   1970  for  $10,000 

Under  the  Prouty  bill  they  would  be  In- 
eligible for  benefits  In  1970.  The  next  year 
they  could  receive  benefits  If  their  com- 
bined income  aealn  fell  below  $1800. 


MARY  F.  THOMAS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  321.  H.R.  4566. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  H.R.  4566.  for 
the  relief  of  Marv  F.  Thomas, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
•was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  priiited  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  337) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  pay  to  Mary 
F.  TTiomas  of  Yonkers  N.Y  .  the  amount  of 
compensation  benefits  she  would  have  re- 
ceived for  the  period  from  October  17,  1942. 
through  December  3.  1961.  based  on  the 
death  of  her  son.  Curtis  S.  Thomas,  while 
on  active  duty  with  the  Navy  in  World  War 
II.  If  she  had  filed  a  claim  for  such  benefits 
on  November  24.  1943. 

STATEMEfJT 

The  Congress  also  has  before  It  a  similar 
Senate  bill,  S.   1020. 

In  its  favorable  report  on  the  House  ap- 
proved bill.  H.R.  4566.  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
said : 

"Mrs.  Mary  F  Thomas'  .-ion,  Curtis  S. 
Thomas,  was  reported  missing  In  action  as 
of  October  17,  1942.  and  was  presumed  by 
the  Navy  to  have  died  on  October  18.  1943 
In  its  report  to  the  committee  on  the  bill, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  stated  that  In  a 
letter,  dated  November  24.  1943.  Mrs.  Thomas 
was  advised  of  her  potential  entitlement  to 
death  compensation  as  the  dependent  mother 
of  a  Navy  man  who  died  In  the  service.  At 
approximately  the  same  time,  on  December 
16.  1943,  the  Veterans'  Administration  sent 
the  mother  a  letter  advising  her  of  entitle- 
ment to  proceeds  of  a  policy  of  national  serv- 
ice life  insurarice.  She  submitted  a  claim 
for  the  proceeds  of  the  Insurance  In  Janu- 
ary of  1944  and  on  February  12  of  that  year 
the  Veterans'  Administration  notified  her 
that  she  would  receive  $22.41  per  month  for 
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the  balance  of  her  life  However,  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  does  not  have  a  record 
of  a  reply  or  application  for  dependency 
benefits  at  that  time.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration report  further  notes  that  an 
inquiry  In  Mrs.  Thomas'  behalf  In  1946  by 
the  Municipal  Housing  Authority  in  Yonkers, 
N.Y  ,  concerning  any  other  benefits  that 
might  be  available  to  Mrs.  Thomas  resulted 
In  the  factual  reply  that  she  was  being  paid 
Insurance  benefits,  but  not  dependency  bene- 
fits. Finally,  on  December  4,  1961.  Mrs. 
Thomas  filed  an  application  for  death  com- 
pens.ition  as  a  dependent  mother.  On  De- 
cember 12  of  that  year,  she  was  advised 
of  an  award  in  the  amount  of  S75  per  month, 
effective  December  4.  1961  She  has  received 
payments  on  this  basis  from  that  time 

"In  1963.  Mrs.  Thomas  made  Inquiries  con- 
cerning her  entitlement  for  payment  of  the 
dependency  allowance  prior  to  December 
1961.  At  the  time,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion replied  that  It  had  no  authority  to  pay 
death  compensation  for  any  period  prior  to 
the  date  of  her  application.  In  essence,  this 
bill  would  waive  this  obstacle  to  considera- 
tion of  her  claim  for  retroactive  payment  of 
that  compensation. 

"The,  report  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Indicates  that  Mrs.  Thomas  has  asserted 
that  she  did  file  an  application  for  death 
compensation  in  response  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  letter  of  November  24.  1943. 
but  received  no  reply  The  facts  available  to 
the  committee  indicate  that  when  Mrs. 
Thomas'  son  was  declared  dead  after  his  ship 
was  lost  in  action,  she  was  required  to  com- 
plete a  large  number  of  forms  and  applica- 
tions. Her  son's  dependency  allotment  from 
the  Navy  was  stopped  upon  his  death  and 
she  began  receiving  payments  based  upon 
his  Government  Insurance.  The  insurance 
payment  was  a  few  dollars  more  than  his 
dependency  allotment  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances Mrs.  Thomas  assumed  that  this 
was  all  the  Government  payment  she  was 
entitled  to  receive.  The  reply  to  an  Inquiry 
made  in  her  behalf  after  the  war  may  have 
reinforced  this  belief,  since  it  merely  stated 
that  she  was  receiving  Insurance  benefits, 
but  nothing  more.  The  committee  does  not 
dispute  the  fact  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  report,  but  only  the 
interpret;ition  placed  upon  that  report  by  a 
private  person  in  Mrs.  Thomas'  circtim- 
stances. 

"In  view  of  all  the  facts  of  this  case,  the 
committee  feels  that  the  bill  should  be  fa- 
vorably considered.  The  terms  of  the  bill  are 
such  that  the  Veterans'  .Administration  is 
empowered  to  certify  the  amount  Mrs. 
Thomas  would  have  received  under  appli- 
cable law.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
questions  the  entitlement  for  certain  periods 
but  the  committee  observes  that  the  bill 
would  authorize  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  determine  that  entitlement  In  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  law  and  regula- 
tions. Accordingly,  It  is  recommended  that 
the  bill  be  considered  favorably." 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill,  as 
approved  by  the  House,  is  meritorious  and 
recommends  it  favorably. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
PROPERTY  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES  ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1207.  S.  1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  S.  1974,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill  ■' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.   1974 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  203(J)(1)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Under  such  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe,  the  Administrator  Is  au- 
thorized In  his  discretion  to  donate  without 
cost  ( except  for  costs  of  care  and  handling 
and.  with  respect  to  excess  property  described 
herein,  costs  of  transportation  and  repair) 
for  tise  in  any  State  for  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, public  health,  or  civil  defense,  or  for 
research  for  any  such  purpose,  any  equip- 
ment, materials,  books,  or  other  supplies  (In- 
cluding those  capitalized  in  a  working  capital 
or  similar  fund)  under  the  control  of  any 
executive  agency  which — 

"(1)  shall  have  been  determined  to  be  sur- 
plus property;  or 

"(11)  shall  have  been  determined  to  be 
excess  property  and  is  being  held  under 
section  608  of  Public  Law  87-195  (75  Stat. 
424).  approved  September  4.  1961.  as 
amended,  which  property  shall  be  offered  to 
designated  State  agencies,  as  herein  defined, 
before  being  offered  to  any  other  eligible 
donee;  and 

"(111)  shall  have  been  determined  under 
paragraph  (2).  (3).  or  (4)  of  this  subsection 
to  be  usable  and  necessary  for  such  purpose." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excei-pt  from  the  report 
I  No.  12291.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 

PURPOSES 

S.  1974  would  amend  section  203(i)(ll  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  State  agencies  for  surplus 
profjerty  first  choice  on  Federal  excess  per- 
sonal property  acquired  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  held  by  that 
Agency  pursuant  to  section  608  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  foreign  assistance  programs. 

Section  608  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  provides  for  an  advance 
acquisition  program  under  which  AID  ob- 
tains the  transfer  of  items  of  excess  prop- 
erty in  advance  of  known  requirements.  The 
amount  of  personal  property  held  by  AID 
pursuant  to  section  608  (iannot  exceed  at 
any  one  time  $15  million  in  total  original 
acquisition  cost.  Under  section  608,  when  the 
amount  of  domestic  excess  transferred  for 
AID  programs  in  any  fiscal  year  without  prior 
offering  for  donation  under  section  203 (])  of 
the  Federal  Property  Act  reaches  $45  million 
in  total  original  acquisition  cost,  no  addi- 
tional domestic  excess  property  may  be  trans- 
ferred unless  It  has  been  determined  that  the 
propierty  Is  not  required  for  donation. 

BACKGROUND 

During  April  and  May  of  1967,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  MA  Expenditures  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
undertook  an  Investigation  of  the  excess 
property  program  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development.  The  investigation  was 
part  of  a  broad  and  continuing  Inquiry  into 
the  surplus  and  excess  property  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  visited 
E\irope  immediately  prior  to  the  withdrawal 
of  0.S.  forces  from  Prance  and  received  ex- 


tensive briefings  from  our  top  military  and 
diplomatic  officials  on  the  movement  of  bases 
and  supplies  and  on  property  disposal  opera- 
tions necessitated  by  the  withdrawal.  The 
visit  Included  inspection  of  United  States  and 
French  military  bases  and  military  organiza- 
tions responsible  for  the  disposal  of  turpUi.s 
property  Subsequently,  two  of  the  subcora- 
mlttee  staff  members  visited  additional  mili- 
tary bases  in  Germany,  where  much  of  AID'S 
acquisition  of  excess  property  is  made,  and 
the  facilities  of  a  major  AID  contractor  m 
Antwerp.  Belgium,  where  the  excess  property 
acquired  by  AID  from  military  disposals  is 
overhauled  before  being  shipped  to  recipient 
countries.  The  subcommittee  staff  member^ 
also  visited  Turkey.  Thailand.  South  Vietnam 
Korea,  and  Japan  to  study  the  adequacy  of 
.AID'S  controls  over  the  programing  of  exce?,~ 
property  and  the  utilization  of  such  proper: ;. 
by  recipient  countries.  The  visit  to  Japan  in- 
volved an  Investigation  Into  the  administra- 
tion of  the  AID  contract  with  a  private  re- 
pair c()ntractor. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  AID'S  EXCESS  PROPERTY  PROGRAM 

AID'S  excess  property  program  comprise- 
three  separate  and  distinct  segments  al- 
though the  final  objective  of  each  Is  the 
same.  I  e..  to  put  excess  equipment  and  s\ip- 
pUes  to  use  In  foreign  countries.  These  set- 
ments  consist  of  the  advance  ;wqulslii(.:i 
program,  the  direct  acquisition  program  an.i 
the  non-.'VID-flnanced  program.  AID's  avi- 
thorlty  for  carrying  out  each  segment  of  tl;e 
program  Is  contained  in  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  and 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  a^ 
a.nended. 

Advance  acquisition  program 

Section  608  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Ac. 
of  1961.  as  amended,  established  a  revohnng 
fund  of  $5  million  for  AID'S  use  in  repair- 
ing and  overhauling  the  property  it  obtains 
at  no  cost  from  excess  stocks  of  other  Peder;  ! 
agencies.  In  order  to  facilitate  AID's  use  o! 
excess  property,  the  legislation  permitted  AID 
to  acquire  excess  property  in  advance  of 
known  requirements,  to  utilize  the  $5  million 
in  accomplishing  needed  repairs  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  to  store  the  property  until  fucJi 
time  as  a  need  develops  for  It  in  forelg:i 
countries  receiving  economic  assistance  froin 
the  United  States.  Catalogs  listing  the  excess 
property  held  in  inventory  are  periodicall-. 
circulated  to  overseas  missions  of  AID  aii  ^ 
shipments  of  property  are  made  tipon  receipt 
of  an  order  from  the  missions  reimbursing- 
the  revolving  fund.  The  reimbursement.  :■■ 
a  flat  15  percent  of  the  ordinal  acquisitic:: 
cost  of  the  property,  has  been  establishec: 
by  AID'S  administrative  policy  and  is  maci 
from  funds  allocated  to  the  AID  missior.. 
for  the  operation  of  the  economic  assistanc! 
program  in  each  of  the  foreign  countries 
involved. 

In  order  to  limit  the  adverse  effect  of  .^D' 
acquisition  of  excess  property  on  the  avai'.- 
ability  of  stich  property  to  eligible  State  an  ; 
local  agencies,  section  608  of  the  Foreie:. 
Assistant  Act  specified  that  AID  could  ac- 
quire no  more  than  $45  million  in  exces- 
property  in  any  one  year  and  could  hold  :: 
more  than  S15  million  in  its  inventory  at  ai:v 
one  time.  However  these  restrictions  applieti 
only  to  excess  property  acquired  from  dome=- 
tic  sotu-ces  and  no  limits  whatsoever  we:  ■ 
placed  on  AID'S  acquisitions  or  holdings  : 
excess  property  overseas. 

AID  established  five  excess  property  re- 
gional offices  (EPRO's) — three  in  the  Unltcc 
States:  one  in  Tokyo.  Japan;  and  one  :; 
Frankfurt.  Germany — to  acquire  excess  prop- 
erty from  other  Federal  agencies,  to  unde:- 
take  needed  repair  and  overhaul,  and  to  ar- 
range for  shipment  to  recipient  cotmtric? 
In  both  the  United  States  and  overseas.  AID 
uses  a  mix  of  facilities  to  accomplish  repa;r 
and  overhaul.  In  some  instances  repairs  are 
performed  at  U.S  military  installations;  in 
other    cases,    private    contractors    are    used 
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under  direct  contract  with  AID;  in  still  other 
instances,  .\ID  has  tied  ;ts  repair  require- 
ment into  exi.stlng  contracts  between  the 
military  services  and  private  firms.  The 
lirscest  overseas  contractors  are  the  Japan 
Aircraft  Manufacturing  Co.  in  Yokohama, 
Japan,  and  the  J  &  M  Adrlanssens  N.V.  In 
Antwerp.  Belgium — both  are  under  direct 
contract  with  AID. 

Direct  acquisition  program 
Where  specific  requirements  exist  for  items 
of  excess  projjerty,  AID  missions  can  submit 
requests  directly  to  the  GSA  region  where  the 
property  is  located.  If  the  transfer  is  author- 
ized, stich  property  is  acquired  directly  from 
the  Federal  agency  holding  the  excess  prop- 
crtv  with  the  -MD  mission  paying  the  acces- 
.-iorial  and  transportation  costs  AID  missions 
iiave  found  an  additional  source  of  large 
quantities  of  excess  property  overseas,  mainly 
from  excess  stocks  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  AID  missions  In  Korea  and  Tur- 
key, taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  sizable 
U.S.  military  forces  are  located  in  those 
countries  and  are  constantly  generating  ex- 
cess property,  have  acquired  large  quantities 
of  excess  equipment  directly  from  military 
disposal  operations. 

Non-AlD-financed  program 
Under  this  program,  friendly  countries,  In- 
Ternatlonal  organizations,  the  American  Red 
Cro.ss.  and  volimtary  nonprofit  relief  agen- 
cies registered  with  AID  are  eligible  recipi- 
ents of  excess  property  for  approved  pro- 
L-rams  outside  the  United  States.  These  ell- 
i-ibles  submit  their  requests  directly  to  the 
r,SA  region  in  which  the  property  Is  physl- 
.  nlly  located  and  if  the  transfer  is  approved 
•he  propertv  is  acquired  directly  from  the 
Federal  agency  holding  the  excess.  Accesso- 
rial and  transportation  costs  are  paid  by  the 
recipient  agency.  Considerable  quantities  of 
■xcess  property  have  been  obtained  abroad  by 
ihese  countries  and  organizations  with  the 
assistance  of  the  AID  mi.sslons.  with  acqui- 
sitions made  directly  from  the  military  .serv- 
ice disposing  of  the  excess  property. 
:!agnitude  of  AID's  excess  property  program 
Since  the  inception  of  the  program  in 
1960.  AID  has  acquired  about  $400  million  In 
f'xcess  property  as  shown  In  the  following 
table: 

rXCESS  PROPERTY  UTILIZED  BY  AID  FROM  1960  THROUGH 
1967,  BY  TYPE  OF  PROGRAM 

I'n  millions  of  dollars) 


Aciuired  from— 

OoTiestic     ForeiRH 
sources      sources 


Total 


Advinc?  aciuisilion. 
Direct  acqii'.ition  _. 
iion-AID  fmanc^i-.- 

Total 


19.2 
63.8 

84.5 


S7.4 

122  4 

22.1 


106.6 
186.2 
106.6 


197.5 


201.9 


399.4 


Significant  changes  that  have  shifted  pro- 
.--ram  emphasis  and  administration  have  oc- 

'iirred  in  the  program  in  recent  years.  The 
most  noteworthy  change  has  been  in  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  advance  acquisition  pro- 
k'ram.  This  program  started  in  1963  when 
rbout    $1    million    in     excess    property    was 

icqulred.  As  AID  threw  the  weight  of  Its 
resources  into  this  newly  found  source  of  ex- 
ce.ss  propertv.  the  program  grew  $4  2  million 
in  1964:  $18.8  million  in  1965:  $35  million  in 

1966  and  $42.6  million  In  1967.  The  aggressive 
acquisition  by  AID  of  property  excess  to  the 
needs  of  the  military  services  resulting  from 
:tie  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  Prance  in 

1967  became  the  major  factor  in  the  Increase 
of  the  excess  property  Inventory  which  rose 
to  a  peak  of  $85  million  as  of  July  1.  1967.  as 
compared  to  the  $40  million  a  year  earlier. 

AID  has  also  taken  full  advantage  of  the 
.ibsence  of  statutory  limitations  on  excess 
property  acquisitions  overseas.  While  Its  ac- 
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qulsltions  from  domestic  sources  in  1967  were 
at  about  the  s.ime  level  ;xs  they  were  in  1960, 
ioreign  acquisitions  grew  from  $3.6  million 
111  1960  to  $66.7  miHion  in  1967.  Of  the  $85 
million  inventory  being  held  by  AID  or  on 
order,  over  $67  million  represents  stocks  be- 
ing held  abroad. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  HAVE  A  PRIORITY  OVER  OUR 
OWN  COMMUNITIES  IN  OBTAINING  EXCESS 
EQUIPMENT    AND    SUPPLIES 

AID  contends  that  its  acquisition  of  excess 
property  is  a  small  part  of  the  total  amount 
of  excess  generated  each  year  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  that  its  program  makes 
little  appreciable  inroad  on  the  excess  and 
suriilus  property  available  to  State  and  local 
agencies  The  subcommittee  does  not  con- 
cur in  this  view.  Agency  testimony  at  the 
subcommittee  hearings  disclosed  that  the 
priority  AID  has  been  awarded  In  obtaining 
excess  property  has  resulted  in  the  agency 
acquiring  the  most  useful  kind  of  equipment 
and  supplies.  It  has,  in  effect,  been  able  to 
"skim  the  cream  of  the  crop."  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  large  quantities  of  ex- 
cess property  acquired  by  AID  would  repre- 
sent a  subst.intial  and  much  needed  accre- 
tion hi  property  to  State  and  local  agencies  If 
.1  means  could  be  found  for  making  such 
property  available  to  them  before  it  is  shipped 
to  foreign  governments. 

Testimony  from  a  n'amber  ol  officials  of 
local  jxiverty  programs,  particularly  those  in 
rural  areas,  indicated  that  the  most  impor- 
tant obstacle  to  the  betterment  of  the  rural 
iX>or  was  the  lack  of  transportation  in  rural 
areas  The  need  for  excess  property  was  force- 
fully expressed  by  Mr.  James  Scott,  executive 
director  of  the  Fairfax  community  action 
program : 

'In  a  county  like  Fairfax  (Virginia),  with 
a  median  family  income  of  considerably 
over  $12,000  per  year,  there  are  over  8.000 
families  with  incomes  under  $4,000.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  survey  there  is  an  average 
of  seven  persons  in  each  of  these  households. 
Thirteen  percent  of  the  fathers  interviewed 
were  unemployed  during  a  portion  of  the 
previous  12  months, 

"Over  one-third  of  these  families  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  rural  [jortlons  of  the 
suburban  county  with  an  area  of  over  400 
square  miles. 

"Throughout  Fairfax  County,  but  particu- 
larly in  rural  areas,  the  inaccessibility  of 
jobs  and  the  inadequacy  of  public  facilities 
perpetuate  the  cycle  of  poverty, 

"To  serve  such  a  large  territory,  there  are 
three  health  department  clinics,  two  State 
employment  commission  offices,  one  county 
hospital,  one  welfare  depiutment  office — all 
at  considerable  distances  from  the  rural  parts 
of  the  county. 

"Rural  children  travel  miles  to  school. 
Recreation  facilities  and  community  centers 
range  from  poor  to  nonexistent  except  for 
what  is  provided  through  such  agencies  as 
ours. 

"Centers  of  employment  in  Fairfax  County 
are  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  reach  via 
public  transportation  It  is  apparent  that  a 
major  problem  for  the  rural  as  well  as  the 
urban  low  income  residents  is  a  lack  of 
public  transportation  facilities.  Unless  one 
lives  near  a  major  thoroughfare  and  works 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  one  of  the 
shopping  centers  on  the  bus  route  to  the 
District,  he  is  likely  to  have  great  difficulty 
in  getting  to  the  job." 

.'.ID'S     MISMANAGEMENT     OF     THE     EXCESS     PROP- 
ERTY   PROGRAM 

The  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  .'\ld  Ex- 
penditures of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  held  hearings  with  re- 
spect to  the  manner  in  which  AID  has  man- 
aged its  portion  of  the  excess  property  pro- 
gram. 

The  subcommittee's  findings  are  embodied 
in  Senate  Report  1089.  90th  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  filed  April  10.  1968. 

Highlights  of  that  report  are  as  follows: 


•  The  subcommittee's  Investigation  of  the 
program  has  disclosed  gross  waste  and  mis- 
management resulilng  irom  the  failure  of 
AID  to  apply  effective  controls  over  contractor 
operations  and  over  the  programing  and  util- 
ization of  excess  property  In  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

"Overcharges  on  repair  ccmtracts 

"The  subcommittee  uncovered  the  fact  that 
AID  contractors  had  overcharged  the  Oov- 
ernment  by  submitting  bills  lor  repair  work 
not  actually  performed  as  well  as  for  ex- 
cessive labor  hours  The  full  amount  of  such 
overcharges  is  difficult  to  determine  because 
AID  did  not  make  sure  that  the  repair  con- 
tractors maintained  adequate  records,  but 
partial  audits  have  resulted  In  claims  of  over 
$600,000  for  1966  and  1967  alone.  The  sub- 
committee Is  of  the  opinion  that  overpay- 
ments to  repair  contractors  since  the  start  of 
the  program  far  exceed  $1  million. 

"Delivery  of  defective  equipment 
"In  addition,  the  subcommittee  investi- 
gation disclosed  that  substantial  quantities 
of  equipment  have  been  delivered  to  recip- 
ient countries  in  defective  condition  The 
equipment,  which  consisted  of  trucks,  trac- 
tors, cranes,  bulldozers,  electric  generators, 
and  other  major  items,  was  not  operative  on 
arrival  in  foreign  countries  or  broke  down 
shortly  after  being  put  into  use.  For  example, 
500  major  pieces  of  defective  and  broken- 
down  equipment  were  found  In  Saigon  that 
had  been  brought  there  to  relieve  the  conges- 
tion at  the  port.  Port  congestion  has  cost 
the  United  States  millions  of  dollars  In  de- 
murrage and  other  costs.  AID  had  to  contract 
with  a  private  firm  to  repair  the  equipment 
in  Saigon  at  substantial  additional  cost  even 
though  the  Items  were  supposed  to  have  been 
overhauled  liefore  being  sent  to  Vietnam 

"Numerous  cases  of  defective  equipment 
were  al.so  found  In  Turkey,  Thailand,  and 
other  countries. 

'AID  officials  ignored  known  program 
deficiencies 
"These  conditions  were  known  to  many 
middle-echelon  personnel  of  AID  and  were 
also  disclosed  in  a  number  of  independent 
and  Agency  studies  However,  they  were 
ignored  by  top  Agency  officials  and  no  action 
was  taken  to  correct  the  situation  until  the 
subcommittee  Initiated  its  Investigation  of 
the  program,  and  brought  Its  findings  to  the 
Agency's  attention. 

"Department  of  Defense  subsidized  AID 
excess  property  shipments 
"The  subcommittee's  review  of  the  ar- 
rangements AID  had  worked  out  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  excess  property  from  repair  shops 
to  foreign  countries,  most  of  which  was  done 
in  vessels  operated  by  the  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service,  disclosed  that  AID 
had  been  paying  the  Department  of  Defense 
far  less  than  the  cost  of  such  services.  After 
this  matter  was  brought  to  DOD's  attention. 
It  admitted  that  there  was  no  authority  or 
justification  for  any  transportation  subsidy 
and  Initiated  a  claim  against  AID  for  over 
$400,000. 

•AID  missions  have  overprogramed  excess 
property  for  delivery  to  foreign  countries 
"The  absence  of  any  meaningful  legislative 
restraints  on  AID'S  acquisition  and  utiliza- 
tion of  excess  property  afforded  the  Agency 
the  opportunity  of  supplementing  existing 
economic  assistance  programs  at  little  extra 
cost.  With  the  enactment  of  section  608  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amend- 
ed AID  embarked  on  an  aggressive  effort  to 
acquire  excess  property  in  advance  of  known 
requirements.  To  rid  itself  of  the  property 
thus  acquired.  AID.  of  necessity,  had  to  em- 
bark on  an  equally  aggressive  campaign  and 
persuade  recipient  countries  through  Its  AID 
missions,  to  accept  increasing  quantities  of 
excess  property  As  the  program  grew  from 
about  $1  million  in  1963  to  over  $40  million 
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In  1967  and  as  the  Agency's  excess  property 
management  was  given  free  rein  to  acquire 
and  ship  ever-Increasing  quantities  of  equip- 
ment abroad,  the  evident  need  for  additional 
controls  was  Ignored  and  even  the  established 
controls  broke  down  As  a  result  large  quan- 
tities or  equipment  and  supplies  were  deliv- 
ered to  foreign  countries  without  establish- 
ing the  need  for  the  equipment  or  the  In- 
country  capability  to  maintain  and  utilize 
the  equipment  after  receipt 

"AID  agrees  with  utibcommittee  findings 
"Top  Agency  officials  testifying  before  the 
subcommittee  admitted  that  these  serious 
shortcomings  existed  in  the  management  of 
the  excess  property  program.  They  stated 
that  the  fault  lies  with  the  Agency's  pwUcy 
to  acquire  the  maximum  amount  of  prop- 
erty, to  make  minimum  repairs  before  ship- 
ping the  Items  to  foreign  countries,  and  In 
the  Agency's  failure  to  employ  a  sufficient 
number  of  trained  Inspectors  to  check  on 
contractor's  performance.  Agency  officials 
outlined  the  actions  now  being  taken  to  cor- 
rect each  of  these  deflclencles  which.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  subcommittee,  should  result 
In  a  much  improved  program  in  the  future 
IX  the^e  corrective  actions  are  properlv  car- 
ried out, 

"The  General  Services  Administration  has  not 
carried  out  its  statutory  responsibility  by 
checking  into  AIDs  misuse  of  excess 
property 

"The  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  vests  In 
OSA  the  regulatory  responsibility  for  assur- 
ing maximum  utilization  of  excess  property. 
However,  all  responsibility  for  the  redistribu- 
tion of  excess  property  and  the  disposal  of 
surplus  property  overseas  has  been  delegated 
to  the  agencies  holding  such  property  With 
regard  to  domestic  excesses,  tlie  Agency's 
regulations  require  that  all  property  excess 
to  the  needs  of  any  Federal  agency  above  a 
specified  value  and  in  usable  condition  must 
be  reported  to  GSA  for  screening  bv  other 
agencies.  The  regional  offices  of  the  GSA  un- 
dertake this  screening  activity  and  approve 
transfers  -m  other  Federal  agencies.  It  Is 
through  this  process  that  AID  acquires  all 
of  the  property  it  does  in  the  United  States 
for  its  excess  property  program. 

"In  testimony  before  the  subcommittee. 
officials  of  GSA  expressed  unequivocal  sup- 
port of  AID'S  excess  property  program  not- 
withstanding the  serious  deficiencies  in  that 
Agency's  administration  of  the  program  as 
disclosed  in  the  hearings  •  •  •  It  Is  evident 
that  GSA  does  not  fully  understand  the  way 
In  which  AID  uses  excess  property.  GSA 
makes  available  excess  property  to  AID  on  the 
assumption  that  such  property  will  substi- 
tute for  new  procurement.  AID  operates  on 
the  basis  that  the  use  of  excess  property  as  a 
supplement  to  its  normal  procurement  is 
perfectly  proper." 

On  the  basis  of  its  findings,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  recom- 
mended, among  other  things,  in  Senate  Re- 
port 1089: 

"Under  existing  legislation.  AID  can  obtain 
unlimited  quantities  of  excess  property  over- 
seas from  other  Federal  agencies.  Domestic 
acquisitions  of  excess  property  is  limited  to 
$45  million  per  year,  of  which  only  $15  mil- 
lion can  be  held  in  inventorj-  at  any  time. 
The  limitation  on  domestic  excess  property 
is  designed  to  keep  AID  from  making  too 
heavy  an  inroad  on  the  amount  of  Federal 
excess  property  available  to  State  and  local 
health,  education,  and  civil  defense  agencies. 

"The  subcommittee  asked  the  Governors 
of  the  50  States  for  their  comments  on  the 
desirability  of  making  AID's  overseas  excess 
property  acquisitions  available  to  State  and 
local  agencies  before  it  could  be  sent  to  for- 
eign countries.  The  overwhelming  number  of 
replies  indicated  support  for  such  proposal. 
Most  of  the  Governors  complained  that  in 


recent  years  there  had  been  a  decreasing 
amount  of  Federal  surplus  property  available 
to  the  States  at  a  lime  when  there  was 
increasing  need  for  such  property.  Some  of 
the  replies  indicated  concern  that  under  ex- 
isting legislation  foreign  communities  were 
given  a  higher  priority  in  obtaining  excess 
property  than  our  own  communities. 

"The  subcommittee  believes  that  a  reor- 
dering of  priorities  Is  now  required.  There 
can  be  little  Justification  of  furnishing  use- 
ful equipment  and  supplies  to  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  local  agencies  in  foreign  countries 
when  such  material  Is  desperately  needed  by 
local  commimltles  and  agencies  In  our  own 
country.  This  situation  can  be  corrected  only 
by  legislative  action  since  testimony  re- 
ceived from  the  executive  .xgencies  indicated 
that  they  were  split  on  this  matter.  Such 
legislation  should  be  given  prompt  consider- 
ation by  the  Congress." 

S.  1974  would  carry  out  the  subcommit- 
tee's recommendation  and  would  permit  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  offer  excess  property  to 
States  for  "purposes  of  education,  public 
health,  or  civil  defense,  or  for  research  for 
any  such  purjxxse  '  where  such  property  Is 
being  held  under  section  608  of  Public  Law 
87-195.  This  property  would  t>e  offered  to 
such  eligible  State  agencies  before  being  of- 
fered  by   AID   to   foreign   countries. 


EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY  OF  THE 
EXPORT- IMPORT  BANK  IN  ORDER 
TO  IMPROVE  THE  BALANCE  OF 
PAYMENTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr,  President, 
the  Senate  did  a  good  job  yesterday. 

It  greatly  improved  the  committee- 
recommended  bill  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act, 

The  legislation  reported  by  the  Senate 
committee  was,  I  felt,  totally  unaccept- 
able. 

It  declared  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Export-Import  Bank 
make  loans  that  did  not  meet  the  criteria 
of  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment. 

The  Senate  was  wise  in  refusing  to  re- 
vise the  lending  criteria  as  recommend- 
ed by  the  Senate  committee.  The  new 
language,  "ofifer  sufficient  likelihood"  of 
repayment,  is  not  much  different  than 
the  present  lequirement  that  there  be 
reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  be- 
fore loans  are  made. 

The  Senate  also  voted  to  limit  the 
liability  of  the  Federal  Treasurj'  and  re- 
fused to  go  along  with  the  blank  check 
request  contained  in  the  committee  bill, 

I  think  it  desirable,  too,  that  the  Sen- 
ate approved  my  amendment  which  re- 
quires the  Bank  to  report  to  Congress 
every  3  months  apprising  it  of  how  this 
money  is  being  used  and  what  countries 
are  benefiting  from  it.  This  should  be 
helpful  both  in  protecting  the  taxpayer 
and  in  considering  future  legislation. 

So.  all-in-all.  S.  3218  is  a  much  better 
bill  today  than  it  was  yesterday  morning. 

I  still  have  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
this  legislation,  or  the  need  for  it,  but 
what  we  will  be  called  on  to  vote  upon 
this  afternoon  will  be  substantially  bet- 
ter than  when  debate  began  yesterday. 

I  support  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
Through  the  years  it  has  had  good  man- 
agement. We  want  to  keep  it  that  way. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  measure  that  will  be  before 
the  Senate  at  2  o'clock.  I  listened  to  the 


debates  yesterday  and  participated  in 
them.  I  concur  in  the  statement  just 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr 
Byrd]  that  the  amendments  adopted 
yesterday  improved  the  bill  In  a  very 
high  degree. 

The  amendment  making  the  Bank 
liable  for  the  first  $100  million  of  possible 
loss,  then  the  Federal  Treasury'  liable  for 
the  second  $100  million,  and  then  the 
balance  falling  again  upon  the  Bank  it- 
self, will  cause  the  directors  to  exercise 
considerable  care  in  making  certain  that 
the  loans  which  it  makes  and  the  loans 
which  it  guarantees  shall  not  be  over- 
loaded with  peril,  risk,  and  hazard. 

The  reporting  that  is  to  be  made  every 
3  months  will  give  Congress  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  how  the  directors  are  exer- 
cising the  new  authority  given  to  them. 

Our  imbalance  of  payments  has  been 
a  pain  and  a  threat  to  us  for  a  decade. 
Much  talk  was  had  about  it,  but  little 
was  done.  It  is  obvious  now  that  both 
Congress  and  the  administration  are 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  great  danger 
hangs  over  the  dollar  of  the  United  State.s 
unless  action  is  taken  to  reduce  the  Im- 
balance that  has  plagued  us,  since  1958 
especially. 

Many  things  have  been  done  to 
strengthen  the  soundness  of  the  dollar. 
The  administration  has  not  tackled  the 
problem  with  great  vigor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  speak  for  3  or  4  more  minute.';. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  I  may  digress  for  a 
moment,  when  I  speak  of  the  soundness 
of  the  dollar.  I  am  talking  about  the 
danger  that  faces  every  holder  of  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  every  recipient  of  a  pen- 
sion or  annuity,  ever^'  individual  who  ha.« 
put  dollars  away,  upon  which  he  Intends 
to  draw  in  hours  of  distress,  every  thrifty 
individual  who  has  tried  to  take  care  of 
himself. 

If  the  soundness  of  the  dollar  is  not 
protected,  every  one  of  this  group  will 
eventually  be  robbed  of  a  part  of  what 
he  has  saved. 

A  disintegration  of  the  dollar  results  in 
a  reduction  of  the  buying  power  of  the 
dollar.  When  that  buying  power  is  re- 
duced, the  class  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioned is  the  one  that  pays  the  price, 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  identify  the 
courses  taken.  First,  dissuasion  of  banks 
making  loans  to  foreign  enterprise  and 
foreign  nations.  Second,  the  adoption  of 
the  interest  equalization  tax.  Third,  the 
dissuasion  and  the  prohibition  of  any  of 
our  foreign  aid  or  AID  moneys  which  go 
to  foreign  countries  being  used  to  buy 
foreign  goods.  Fourth,  the  insistence  that 
the  European  nations  which  profit  from 
the  dollars  our  soldiers  are  taking  into 
Europe  use  those  profits  to  buy  Amer- 
ican goods.  Fifth,  the  program  to  invite 
foreign  tourists  to  the  United  States. 
Sixth,  the  program  begging  U.S.  citizens 
to  visit  America,  and  not  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  thus  help  the  improvement  of 
the  problem  confronting  us. 

There  is  one  field  in  which  we  have  not 
succeeded,  and  that  is  in  keeping  our 
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prices  in  a  competitive  position  with  for- 
eign nations.  This  la.st  year,  wages  have 
aone  up  10  percent.  With  wages  going  up 
10  percent,  the  price  of  our  goods  to  be 
.sold  in  the  world  market  will  go  up  sub- 
.stantially.  That  field  has  not  adequately 
been  taken  care  of.  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  administration  will  do  something 
about  it. 

I  read  the  report  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment about  maintaining  the  sound- 
ness of  the  dollar.  In  one  paragraph  the 
Treasury  Department  pointed  out  that 
the  copper  .strike  caused  the  loss  of  $300 
million.  In  another  paragraph  the  Treas- 
ury Department  pointed  out  that  the 
.steel  strike  of  a  few  years  ago  caused  a 
loss  in  a  .substantial  amount. 

On  the  basis  of  what  I  said,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  vote  for  this  measure,  be- 
lieving that  we  are  finally  attacking  this 
problem  as  it  should  be  attacked.  Great 
tiedit  goes  to  the  House  and  Senate, 
especially  if  they  pass  the  10-percent  sur- 
tax and  the  $6  billion  reduction  in  spend- 
ing, which  will  insure  the  stability  of  our 
dollar  at  home  and  in  the  world  market. 

I  vield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President.  I  .-u.t;- 
L;est  the  ab.'-ence  of  a  quoi-um. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .'^  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  a-sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  be  permitted 
to  meet  dui-ing  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today.  This  request  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
'.:est  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
v.-ill  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  armounced 
that  on  today,  June  18,  1968,  the  Vice 
President  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bill  and  joint  resolution,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

H.R.  15462.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lennart 
Gordon  Langhorne:  and 

H.J.  Res.  1268.  Joint  resolution  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 
Joint  ORDrR  Interchanging  Administrative 
JtmiSDicTioN  OF  Df.partmknt  of  the  Armt 
Lands  and  National  Forest  Lands 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,   pursuant  to  law,  a  notice  of 
intention   of   the  Department  of   the   Army 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  inter- 
changj  jurisdiction  of  civil   works   and   Na- 
tional   F\3rest    lands     (with     accompanying 
papers);    to  the   Committee   on   Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Pay  and  Au.owANfF.  Benefits  of  District  of 
Columbia     National     Giard     Performing 
Militia  Di'ty  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  araft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation  to   amend   title  39  of   the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  to  provide  for  the  pay.  allow- 
ances and  benefits  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia National  Guard  performing  militia  duty 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes  (With  an  accompanying  pa  pen;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Adjustment  of  Immigration  Status 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Iinmlgra- 
ilon  and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursviant  to  law  a 
copy  of  an  order  entered  on  adjustment  of 
immigration  status  relating  to  Jimrelvat. 
V.aewmanee.  A17-731-869  and  Mlmrelvat. 
Tahwawn.  A17-731-873  iwlth  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Annual  Report  of  Railroad  Retirement 
Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Bo.ird,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1967  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) :  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare, 

Propo.sed   Legislation    Clarifying   the    Au- 
thority  OF  Postal  Inspectors  To   Serve 
Warrants    and    Subpoenas   and    To    Make 
ARRE.STS  With  a  Warrant 
A    letter    irom    the    Postmaster    General. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
empower  postal  Inspectors  to  serve  warrants 
and  subpenas  and  to  make  arrests  without 
warrant    for    certain    offenses    against    the 
United  States   i  with  accompanying  papers); 
to   the  Committee  on  Post  OfSce  and  Civil 
Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER: 
.\  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State   of   California;    to   the    Committee   on 
Commerce : 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  15 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  transportation 
monopolies 

"Whereas.  There  is  an  increasing  danger  of 
a  monopoly  situation  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  California  with  respect  to  air-com- 
muter transportation  and  connecting  land 
transportation  systems;  and 

•Whereas.  This  unhealthy  situation  has 
been  aggravated  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  through  the  granting  of  exclusive  air- 
commuter  franchises  within  California's 
iTietropoUtan  areas  pursuant  to  Its  Economic 
Reeulatlons.  14  C.F.R.  298.21  (b)  and  (d); 
and 


"Whereas.  If  this  system  of  preferential 
franchises  is  ended  by  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board  it  will  allow  nonlntegrnted  air-com- 
muter companies  to  compete  for  the  cam- 
muter  market  in  the  metropolitan  areas  of 
California  and  thus  provide  a  healthy  com- 
petitive atmosphere;  and 

"Whereas,  The  California  Legislature 
wishes  to  be  put  on  record  as  opposing  any 
such  monopolistic  practices  as  may  now 
exist;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  Tliat  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorializes  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  direct  the  Civil  Aero- 
navitlcs  Board  and  the  Justice  Department  to 
investigate  this  situation  and  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  prevent  these  monopolistic 
practices;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  members  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
.sentatlves  from  California  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  tlie 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and   Insular   Affairs: 

"Senate  Joint  Resoli  tion  4 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  establishment 
of  Insurance  fund  for  protection  of  shore- 
lines from  offshore  oil  development 

"Joliit  resolutiiin 

"Whereas.  The  government  of  the  United 
States,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Is  letting  oil  leases  outside  of  the  three-mUe 
limit  offshore  of  the  coastline  of  the  State  of 
California;  and 

"Wliereas.  The  California  shoreline  is  of 
unique  scenic  beauty  and  is  highly  developed 
for  residential,  commercial,  and  tourism  uses.; 
and 

"Whereas,  Any  leakage,  contamination, 
subsidence,  or  beach  pollution  emanating 
from  such  oil  operations,  whether  caused  by 
negligence  of  man  or  forces  of  nature,  or  any 
other  cause,  could  cause  Kreat  d.image  to 
the  valuable  California  shoreline  areas;  and 

"Whereas.  Recent  events  have  demon- 
strated that  there  is  a  potential  danger  to 
shore  properties  resulting  from  shipwrecks 
occurring  beyond  the  three-mile  limit;   and 

"Whereas.  It  is  in  the  public  Interest  that 
an  insurance  fund  be  established  to  protect 
the  shoreline  against  such  eventualities;  and 

"Whereas,  There  exists  a  precedent  lor  es- 
tablishing such  a  fund  In  tliat  the  State  of 
California  has  required  that  a  reserve  fund 
for  subsidence  contingencies,  in  an  annual 
amount  of  two  million  dollars  i  $2.000.000 1. 
be  provided  for  in  contracts  between  the  City 
of  Long  Beach  and  oil  developers  with  re- 
spect to  oil  and  gas  extraction  from  ildelands 
granted  in  trust  to  the  City  of  Long  Beach. 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  und  Aa^i'mbl:/ 
of  the  State  of  California,  -jointlu,  Tliat  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  an  insurance  fund 
irom  moneys  derived  from  the  offshore  ull 
leasing  and  oil  production,  and  require  that 
In  instances  when  the  person  repponsible 
for  debris,  contamination,  pollution,  or  sub- 
sidence cannot  be  determined,  such  fund  be 
available  to  remove  and  clean  up  any  debris, 
contamination,  or  pollution,  and  mitigate 
the  effects  of  subsidence,  which  may  occur 
by  reason  of  oil  leasing,  oil  operations,  ur 
shipwreck  and  to  compcn.<;,Tte  landowners. 
including  public  agencies,  for  any  '.oss  or 
damage  occasioned  thereby  to  private  or  pub- 
lic property;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  .Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
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resentatlves.  to  each  Senator  and  Represen- 
tative from  California  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  " 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  El  Dorado  County,  Calif.,  pray- 
ing for  the  enactment  of  legislation  relat- 
ing to  length  of  residence  requirements 
under  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors of  Solano  County,  Calif.,  praying 
for  the  enactment  of  legislation  relating  to 
length  of  residence  requirements  under  the 
Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance 

Memorial.s  from  sundry  foreign  govern- 
ments, expressing  condolences  on  the  death 
of  the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
cf  Elizabeth,  N  J.,  praying  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  relating  to  the  sale  and  use 
of  firearms;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Arizona  State 
Council.  Knights  of  Columbus,  Glendale. 
Ariz.,  expressing  disappointment  at  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  forbidding  prayer  in  the 
public  'schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

REPORTS  OF  COiMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
en  Banking  and  Currency,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H.R.  15345.  An  act  to  provide  secvirlty 
n-.easures  for  banks  and  other  flnanclal  In- 
i-titutions    iRept.  No.    1263  i . 

By  Mr.  WILU.^MS  of  New  Jersey,  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  with 
.imendments : 

S.  1299.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  permit  regulations 
of  the  amount  of  credit  that  may  be  ex- 
tended and  maintained  with  respect  to 
securities  that  are  not  registered  on  a  na- 
tional securities  exchange   i  Rept.  No.  1264). 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Committee 
en  Banking  and  Currency,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H  R  14907.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  ( Rept.  No.  1265 1 . 

By  Mr  MONRONEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S  2499  A  bill  to  extend  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 7,  1957.  relating  to  aircraft  loan  guar- 
antees (Rept.  No.  1267). 


placed  on  the  calendar,  and  the  report 
will  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORT   OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session, 
The    following    favorable    report    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

Two  hundred  thirty-seven  postmaster 
nominations. 


ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  PARCEL 
DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES — RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE  '  S.  REPT. 
NO.  1266' 

Mr.  MONTIONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
port, from  the  Committee  on  Post  OflBce 
and  Civil  Service,  an  original  bill  (S. 
36561  which  would  extend  the  life  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Parcel  Dis- 
tribution Services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  I  submit  a  report  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 


BILI^  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,   and,  by  unanimous  consent,   the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  PROUTY: 

S.  3654.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  so  as  to  add  thereto  a  new  title  XX 
under  which  aged  individuals  will  be 
guaranteed  a  minimum  annual  Income  of 
SI. 200,  in  the  case  of  single  Individuals,  and 
$1,800.  in  the  case  of  married  couples;  to 
the  Committee  on      Finance. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Prouty  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  MILLER: 

S.    3655.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Abbas 
Bekhrad  and  his  wife,  Haydeh  Bekhrad:   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONRONEY : 

S.  3656.  A  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Parcel  Distribution 
Services,  and  for  other  purposes;  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monronet  when 
he  reported  the  above  bill,  which  appears 
under  the  heading  'Reportii  of  Commit- 
tees.") 

By  Mr   BROOKE: 

S.  3657.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Agnese 
Modano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 

S.  3658.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chang  Chen 
Yeh,  and  Wong  Tin  Tai;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclarj-. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  3659.  A  bill  to  give  a  preference  for  the 
location  of  Federal  buildings  in  poverty  areas 
and  for  the  use  of  certain  companies  in  the 
design,  construction,  and  operation  of  such 
buildings;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  J.'^vrrs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading,  i 

By  Mr    BYRD   of  West  Virginia    (for 
Mr.  Bartlett)  : 

S.  3660.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Harry  Urch;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


S.  3659— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  FEDERAL  BUILD- 
INGS IN  THE  GHETTO 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  give  a  preference  for  the  location  of 
Federal  buildings  in  poverty  areas  and 
for  the  use  of  resources  in  those  areas 
in  the  design,  construction,  and  opera- 
tion of  such  buildings. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, which  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
antipoverty  program  and  a  number  of 
related  Federal  activities,  I  have  been 
most  interested  in  trying  to  increase  gov- 
ernmental effort  to  rid  this  Nation  of 
poverty  and  urban  blight.  A  rearrange- 
ment of  expenditures  to  provide  greater 
Federal  spending  on  the  problems  of  the 
areas  heavily  impacted  with  poverty  is 
eminently  desirable  and  possible  yet,  in 
these  times  of  budgetary  restraint  we 
must  be  particularly  attentive  to  ways  in 
which  we  might  increase  our  antipoverty 
efforts  without  greatly  increasing  spend- 
ing. One  of  these  ways  is  through  the  use 
of  the  Federal  procurement  dollar.  In 
th's  manner,  by  selective  and  directed 


use  of  Federal  contracts  for  the  procure- 
ment of  products  and  services,  we  can 
encourage  the  employment  of  disadvan- 
taged people  in  such  areas  and  the  de- 
velopment and  strengthening  of  busi- 
nesses owned  and  operated  by  poverty 
area  residents.  I  have,  myself,  within  the 
last  year  offered  a  variety  of  steps  to 
tie  in  Federal  procurement  to  this  type 
of  activity. 

In  amendments  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  in  1967 — to  the  special 
impact  program,  and  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Development  program  under  title 
rv — a  requirement  was  included  that 
Federal  procurement  and  bank  deposit 
activities  be  utilized  in  support  of  the 
purposes  of  that  act.  Since  then,  in  an 
amendment  to  the  militar>'  procurement 
authorization  bill,  which  was  accepted 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  is  now 
pending  before  the  House,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  was  required  to  take  into  ac- 
count as  a  favorable  factor  in  awarding 
defense  procurement  contracts  the  un- 
dertaking by  an  employer  to  hire  a  sub- 
.stantial  number  of  unemployed  and  low- 
income  persons  in  carrying  out  the  con- 
tract. In  addition,  I  have,  together  wuli 
Senator  Montoya,  been  a  party  to  hear- 
ings in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Small 
Business  in  which  this  whole  area  oi 
procm-ement  as  a  means  of  inducing 
slum  economic  development  and  employ- 
ment of  such  disadvantaged  persons  was 
thoroughly  explored. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  the 
fourth  step  in  this  series  of  specific  ac- 
tions seeking  to  mobilize  the  available 
leverage  of  the  Federal  procurement  ef- 
fort, at  little  or  no  added  cost  to  the 
Government,  in  support  of  slum  and 
poverty  aid  and  economic  development 
and  employment.  This  bill  provides  that 
the  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  is  to  give  a  prefer- 
ence, insofar  as  feasible,  to  the  location 
of  Federal  buildings  in  urban  or  rural 
poverty  areas,  which  are  to  be  identified 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  as  those  areas  having  high 
concentrations  or  proportions  of  unem- 
ployed or  low-income  persons.  The  bill 
specifically  states  that  greater  immediate 
costs,  if  any.  associated  with  the  location 
of  a  Federal  building  in  such  a  poverty 
area  shall  not,  by  themselves,  be  neces- 
sarily a  bar  to  such  location. 

This  is  designed  to  be  a  flexible  pref- 
erence, and  in  no  way  mandates  that  a 
particular  Federal  building  be  located  in 
a  poverty  area.  The  legislative  language 
is  specifically  qualified,  stating  that  the 
policy  shall  be  implemented  only  'inso- 
far as  feasible,"  and  it  specificallj  states 
that  the  Administrator  shall  consider 
questions  of  cost,  accessibility  to  trans- 
portation and  other  needed  public  facili- 
ties, and  other  relevant  factors  in  mak- 
ing his  determination  of  where  to  locate 
such  buildings. 

I  hope  that  this  policy  favoring  the  lo- 
cation of  important  new  Federal  struc- 
tures in  urban  and  rural  poverty  areas 
will  have  a  very  direct  impact  in  terms 
of  providing  accessible  employment  op- 
portunities for  poverty  area  residents 
and  in  terms  of  opening  up  new  satellite 
"^  business  opportunities  in  such  areas. 
Any  major  structure  like  a  Federal 
building   automatically   increases  com- 
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mercial  traffic  in  an  area,  generates  a 
need  for  new  service  businesses  of  all 
kinds — from  restaurants  and  laundries, 
to  office  supply  and  building  mainte- 
nance organizations.  Moreover,  a  new 
construction  effort  of  this  type,  when 
linked  with  other  rehabilitation  projects, 
can  be  the  basis  for  a  regeneration  of 
an  entire  slum  area.  In  addition,  no  val- 
uable commercial  property  needs  to  be 
preempted  by  any  such  Federal  struc- 
ture, and  the  area  can  be  left  free  to  de- 
velop fully  its  own  commeicial  potential. 

My  bill  takes  special  care  to  take  into 
account  the  views  of  residents  and  estab- 
lished business  to  any  proposed  new  Fed- 
eral building.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
Administrator  must  consult  with  persons 
representative  of  various  groups  in  a  pov- 
erty area  whose  interests  would  be  af- 
iected,  and  that  he  should  hold  a  public 
hearing  to  give  such  persons  and  resi- 
dents an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

I  am  hopeful  that  a  large  amount  of 
new  economic  development  activity  can 
be  generated  by  a  simple  and  flexible 
preference  policy  such  as  this.  The  Gov- 
ornment  is  going  to  spend  the  money 
anyway,  so  why  not  spend  where  it  will 
do  the  most  good,  all  other  factors  being 
equal?  About  S80  million  was  appropri- 
ated in  this  fiscal  year  to  the  GSA  for 
new  construction  of  Federal  buildings, 
not  including  post  office  construction  for 
which  some  $88  million  has  been  re- 
ciuested  for  fiscal  year  1969.  In  some 
cases,  such  as  post  office  buildings,  rather 
than  new  construction  the  government 
might  undertake  to  lease  space  in  a  pro- 
posed new  building — hopefully  ownership 
01  which  could  be  shared  in  part  by  slum 
area  residents — and  thereby  provide  a 
rental  guarantee  sufficient  to  get  such  a 
development  project  going. 

And  we  can  do  even  more  than  to  give 
a  preference  for  the  location  of  a  Federal 
building  in  an  urban  or  rural  slum  area. 
.My  bill  provides  also  for  a  similar  flexible 
preference  to  any  design,  construction,  or 
building  service  company  "owned  or 
managed  in  substantial  part  by  residents 
oi  eligible  poverty  areas"  in  the  award 
of  contracts  and  subcontracts  for  the 
design,  construction,  or  provision  of  ser\'- 
ices  to  such  Federal  buildings.  In  this 
manner,  Federal  construction  and  build- 
ing operation  funds  can  sen'e  to  provide 
a  special  market  and  customer  relation- 
ship for  minority  group  companies  and 
can  help  tremendously  to  produce  the 
laige-scale  economic  development  we  are 
after.  These  are  not  business  opportuni- 
ties for  "mom-and-pop  stores."  but  for 
substantial  enterprises  which  can  give  us 
n  real  multiplier  effect.  The  required 
contracting  preference  would  provide  a 
needed  market  for  the  development  of 
slum-based  design  and  architecutral 
companies,  for  major  building  contrac- 
tors and  smaller  subcontractors,  for 
building  ser\'ice  companies  of  all  kinds, 
including  maintenance,  laundiy  supply, 
olfice  supply  and  similar  firms,  and  even 
lor  real  estate  management  firms  which 
might  operate  such  a  building.  This  is  the 
kind  of  "black  capitalism"  about  which 
we  have  been  hearing  so  much  lately,  and 
to  which  the  private  sector  is  making  im- 
portant contributions.  There  are  many 
examples  around  the  country,  including 
the  Watts  Manufacturing  Co.  in  Los  An- 


geles, several  newly  announced  com- 
panies in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  at  least 
one  company  in  Bo.ston,  where  estab- 
lished private  corporations  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  purchasing  the 
products  of  a  .slum-based  fiim.  thereby 
providing  that  firm  with  a  stable  market 
sufficient  to  get  it  going. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Federal 
Government  should  not,  in  its  own  con- 
tracting policy,  duplicate  this  kind  of 
private  sector  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  inviting  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  the  Postmaster 
General  specifically  to  make  evciy  ef- 
fort to  place  a  new  Federal  building  in 
the  Harlem  area  of  New  York.  Harlem 
has  already  had  a  precedent  in  this  re- 
gard in  the  farsighted  initiative  of 
Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  to  place  a 
State  office  building  on  Harlem's  125th 
Street.  If  we  could  coordinate  a  major 
Federal  installation  with  this  State  proj- 
ect, or  at  least  not  far  from  it.  we  might 
provide  the  basis  for  a  really  major  eco- 
nomic renaissance  for  the  community. 

I  have  also  suggested  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  GSA  and  to  the  Po.-^tmas- 
ter  General  that  any  such  Federal  build- 
ing or  center  might  well  be  named  after 
my  colleague,  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, who  made  the  problems  of  the 
slums  his  major  legislative  concern.  This 
would  be  an  eminently  fitting  tribute  to 
him.  and  I  hope  only  the  first  of  many, 
and  I  feel  that  the  people  of  New  York 
would  support  wholeheartedly  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
Center  in  Harlem. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  move  to  early  consideration  of  this 
bill,  and  will  agree  with  me  that  it  of- 
fers one  way  in  which  at  verj*  low  or  no 
co.st  to  the  Government  we  can  provide 
major  new  impetus  to  our  rural  and 
urban  antipoverty  efforts. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  i)rinted  at  this  point  in 
the  Recoru. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  3659)  to  .give  a  preference 
for  the  location  of  Federal  buildings  in 
poverty  areas  and  for  the  use  of  certain 
companies  in  the  design,  construction, 
and  operation  of  such  buildings,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  3659 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  as  used 
in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Federal  building"  means 
any  building  constructed,  purchased  or 
leased  by  the  Federal  Government,  or  any 
department  or  agency  thereof,  alter  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  intended  to  be 
used  in  substantial  part  by  a  department  or 
a<;ency  of  the  Federal  Government; 

(2)  The  term  "qualified  design,  construc- 
tion, or  building  service  company"  means  a 
company  eugaeed.  by  contract  or  subcon- 
tract, in  the  design,  architectural  planning. 
construction,  rehabilitation,  or  improvement 
of  physical  facilities,  or  in  the  provision  of 
services  needed  in  the  operation  of  physical 


facilities,  and  certified  by  the  Secretary  ol 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  under 
regulations  issued  by  him.  as  being  owned  or 
man.iged  in  substuniial  part  by  residents  of 
eligible  poverty  areas; 

(3)  The  term  "eligible  poverty  urea" 
me.ms  ,in  urban  or  rural  urea,  deiined  with- 
out regard  to  political  or  other  subdivisions 
or  boundaries,  and  identltied  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  as 
having  high  concentrations  or  prop.ortions 
of    unemployed   or   low-income   individuals; 

(4)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services. 

LOCATION    PREFERENCE 

Sec.  2.  Nolwltlistanding  any  other  i)rovl- 
.slon  of  law,  the  Administrator,  and,  in  the 
case  ot  post  office  buildings,  the  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States,  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  establish  procedures  and  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  give  a  preference,  inso- 
far .'is  feasible,  t/O  the  location  of  Federal 
buildings  in  eligible  poverty  areas.  In  con- 
bidering  wiiether  to  so  locate  such  a  building, 
the  Administrator  shall  consider,  among 
other  l.ictors,  the  relative  costs  of  acquist- 
tlon.  lease  or  construction  in  such  a  location 
14S  compared  to  other  locations,  accessibility 
to  transportation  and  other  needed  public 
facilities,  and  the  impact  of  the  project  on 
improving  opportunities  for  businesses  in 
the  area.  Greater  iminedi.ite  co.<;ts  associated 
with  the  location  of  Federal  buildings  in 
poverty  areas  shall  not,  by  themselves,  be  a 
necessary  bar  to  such  location.  Before  linally 
approving  a  .site  and  design  plans  for  such 
a  building  in  an  eligible  poverty  area,  the 
Administrator  shall  consult  with  persons 
representative  of  various  groups  in  the  jxiv- 
erty  areas  whose  Interests  would  be  affected; 
and  shall  before  offering  such  a  site  hold  a 
public  hearing,  alter  reasonable  notice,  to 
!^ve  such  persons  and  residents  of  the  pov- 
erty area  an  opportunity  to  be  lieaid. 

LOCAL    COMPANY    PREFERENCE 

Sec.  3.  The  Administrator,  and.  in  the  case 
of  post  office  buildings,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  is  authonzed  and 
directed  to  establish  procedures  and  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  give  a  preference,  inso- 
far as  feasible,  in  the  award  of  contracts  and 
subcontracts  for  the  design,  construction, 
rehabilitation,  or  improvement  of  Federal 
buildings,  or  for  the  provision  of  services 
needed  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
such  buildings,  to  qualified  design,  construc- 
tion, or  building  service  companies. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  4.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  .tiiJ 
twenty  days  alter  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Director  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  a  full  and 
complete  report  on  activities  and  achieve- 
ments under  this  .^ct,  including  any  recom- 
mendations for  further  legislation. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  MagnusonI  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Williams] 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  iS. 
3637*  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  national  firearms  registr^•. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  CaseI.  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  fMr.  Ribicoffi.  the  Senator 
from  Washington  'Mr.  Magntjson].  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams]  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  the  bill  'S.  3643)   to  amend  title  18, 
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United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  sale 

and  deliverj'  of  destructive  devices. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Griffin  I  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  oi  the  bill  -  S.  3212  >  relating  to 
the  authority  of  the  States  to  coiitrol. 
regulate,  and  manage  fish  and  wildlife 
within  their  territorial  boundaries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  ;t  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  IMr.  RibicoffI  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania i  Mr.  Cl.\rk1  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  'Mr.  Inouye]  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  <S.  3640  >  to  estab- 
lish a  commission  to  study  the  organiza- 
tion. oiJeraticn.  and  manai^ement  of  the 
executtve  branch  of  the  Govermnent. 
and  to  recommend  changes  necessary  or 
desirable  in  the  interest  of  governmental 
efficiencv  and  economy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TAX  ON  TRANSPOR- 
TATION OF  PERSONS  BY  AIR- 
AMENDMENT  I 

AMENDMENT   NO     S32 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  which  indicates  my 
serious  objection  to  one  provision  in  H.R. 
16241.  which  extends  the  travel  tax.  The 
basic  provisions  of  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  an  exten- 
sion of  the  5-percent  ticket  tax  on  do- 
mestic flights  to  international  flights 
and  changes  in  the  customs  rules  relat- 
ing to  tourist  exemptions  and  noncom- 
mercial importations.  While  these  may 
be  warranted  in  light  of  our  balance  of 
payments  difficulties,  there  is  another 
provision  which  is  wholly  foreign  to  the 
primary  intent  of  the  bill.  This  is  sec- 
tion 101  b'  which  would  terminate  the 
existing  exemptions  from  the  5-percent 
tax  on  air  travel  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental bodies  and  for  nonprofit  edu- 
cational organizations.  In  my  judgment 
the  enactment  of  these  would  be  a  seri- 
ous mistake. 

Provisions  for  eliminating  the  long- 
established  exemptions  from  the  tax  on 
domestic  travel  of  persons  related  to 
:zovernmental  units  and  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions will  not  serve  to  reduce  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit.  Fui-ther- 
more.  State  and  local  governments  are 
in  a  financial  .squeeze  as  never  before. 
They  are  confronted  with  common  prob- 
lems that  transcend  State  and  local 
boundaries,  and  we  should  not  now  take 
steps  to  slow  down  the  frequency  of  in- 
tergovernmental meetings  and  exchanges 
of  information,  by  placing  added  finan- 
cial burdens  on  our  State  and  local 
governments. 

A  telegram  from  Casper  Weinberger, 
director  of  finance  in  California,  esti- 
mates the  cost  to  the  California  State 
government,  exclusive  of  the  expense  to 
local  governments,  would  reach  5200,000 


a  year  and  I  am  sure  that  other  States 
will  be  similarly  affected. 

By  the  same  token,  our  nonprofit  edu- 
cational organizations  are  finding  them- 
selves confronted  with  steeply  rising 
costs.  Income  in  terms  of  tuition  and 
endowments  simply  do  not  keep  pace. 
Travel  to  meetings,  to  conventions,  and 
to  sister  institutions  is  essential  and 
should  remain  unrestricted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  if  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  to  continue  to  make  admin- 
istrative and  educational  improvements. 

From  the  fact  that  the  cost  to  the  nine 
branches  of  the  University  of  California 
will  approximate  S40.000  per  year,  and 
that  the  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia will  be  required  to  spend  an  addi- 
tional S25,000  per  annum,  the  effect  of 
the  removal  of  this  exemption  on  large 
universities,  both  private  or  State  sup- 
ported, becomes  evident. 

Such  a  provision,  however,  will  also 
impede  improvements  by  the  small  col- 
lege. As  Samson  B.  Knoll,  chancellor  of 
the  Monterey  Institute  of  Foreign  Stud- 
ies, states: 

It  will  restrict  severely  the  availability  of 
the  travel  funds  for  both  administrative  and 
teaching  personnel,  thus  hampering  the 
constant  maintenance  of  relations  with  foun- 
dations and  corporations  throughout  the 
country,  which  are  vital  to  the  continued 
existence  of  the  private  liberal  arts  college. 

I  am  told  that  the  expense  to  the 
Claremont  Colleges  "would  pay  nearly 
half  of  a  young  professor's  salary.  ' 
Loyola  University  of  Los  Angeles,  by  ne- 
cessity, would  spend  an  additional  S5,000 
to  S6.000  annually  for  faculty  and  admin- 
istrators to  attend  meetings  and  confer- 
ences. 

For  the  Congress  to  finance  and  en- 
courage improvements  in  education  on 
the  one  hand  while  taxing  the  universi- 
ties and  colleges  who  receive  these  funds 
on  the  other  hand  seems  to  be  complete- 
ly inconsistent.  Surely  it  is  wiser  to  per- 
mit the  exemption  than  it  would  be  to 
collect  the  tax  and  make  subsequent  sup- 
plemental grants  to  help  the  colleges  and 
universities  meet  their  expenses. 

Every  college  and  university  in  our  Na- 
tion that  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  continu- 
ing excellence  of  our  higher  educational 
system  will  be  affected.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  preserve  the  dynamic  and  pro- 
gressive work  of  these  institutions  by  re- 
fusing to  place  additional  financial  strain 
on  them  at  this  time. 

Serious  consideration  should  also  be 
.given  to  the  advisability  of  the  Federal 
Government  taxing  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental functions.  To  allow  this  would 
be  at  variance  with  the  traditional  im- 
munity of  State  and  local  governments 
from  direct  Federal  taxation  and  might 
presage  taxation  on  other  activities  of 
State  and  local  governments. 

Furthermore.  I  believe  the  constitu- 
tionality of  such  a  tax  is  questionable  at 
best.  In  1939,  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion in  Graves  v.  New  York  ex  rel. 
O'Keefe  (306  U.S.  466.  1939)  made  State 
employees  subject  to  the  Federal  income 
tax.  This,  of  course,  was  not  a  direct  tax 
on  a  State  or  locality.  While  it  might 
have  led  to  the  necessity  for  a  State  to 
pay  its  employees  higher  wages,  this 
would  have  been  an  indirect  effect  and 


could  certainly  be  differentiated  from  the 
imposition  of  a  .sales  tax  on  tickets  pur- 
chased by  States  and  localities  for  travel 
by  employees  in  the  performance  of  then 
official  duties. 

Nor  does  the  Court's  decision  in  Ncid 
York  v.  Umted  States  « 326  U.S.  572,  1947  - 
justify  the  type  of  tax  contained  in  sec- 
tion 101  lb).  In  that  case,  the  Court 
held  that  the  United  States  could  tax  the 
sale  of  mineral  waters  taken  from  State- 
owned  property.  To  prohibit  this  reach 
of  the  Government's  taxing  power  most 
likely  would  have  led  a  State  to  extend 
its  business  activity  in  every  direction  .^o 
as  to  remove  subjects  at  will  from  the  na- 
tional taxing  power.  We  are  not  con- 
fronted, however,  with  this  problem  in 
the  instant  case.  The  States  and  locali- 
ties have  never  utilized  the  previously 
held  travel  exemption  to  withdraw  then 
citizens  from  Federal  taxes. 

While  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  un- 
able to  agree  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
State's  immunity  from  Federal  taxation 
existed,  an  important  principal,  rele- 
vant to  the  ticket  tax  being  considered, 
was  amioimced  bv  the  Court  in  Helvervia 
v.  Gerhardt  304  U.S.  405  '  1938)  ; 

.  .  .  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the 
function  being  performed  by  the  state  or  in 
its  behalf,  i  the  law)  excludes  from  the  im- 
munity activities  thought  not  to  be  essenil;il 
to  the  preserv.ation  of  State  governments  even 
though  the  tax  be  collected  from  the  State 
treasury. 

It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  recite  a  listing 
of  all  the  reasons  why  air  travel  is  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  fimctioning  of  a  State 
or  local  government  in  an  age  in  which 
States  and  cities  operating  complex  ad- 
ministrative machinery  must  work  with 
each  other  in  order  to  utilize  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  the  limited  knowledge 
possessed  by  each. 

If  we  are  to  assume,  however,  that  the 
tax  would  be  constitutional,  its  intended 
effect  of  providing  Federal  income  might 
be  negatived  by  State  retaliation.  I  would 
imagine  that  it  may  simply  open  the 
flood  gates,  as  I  have  said,  to  subsequent 
direct  taxation  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, by  a  similar  rationalization 
and  this,  in  turn,  might  incite  retaliatory 
action  by  the  States  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  seems  valid  to  ask:  If  the 
Federal  Government  can  move  in  this 
direction,  why  can't  and  why  won't  the 
States  and  localities  respond?  The  Fed- 
eral Government's  immunity  from  State 
ta.xation  was  originally  recognized  by 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  in  McCul- 
loch  against  Maryland  with  the  words: 

The  States  have  no  power,  by  taxation  c 
otherwise,  to  return.  Impede,  burden,  '  r  m 
any  matter  control,  the  operations  of  the 
Constitutional  laws  enacted  by  Congress  to 
carrj'  into  execution,  the  power  vested  in  the 
federal  government. 

Since  then  the  immimity  doctrine  has 
been  extended  and  expanded  in  many 
areas  and  for  many  forms  of  taxation 
There  are  areas,  however,  I  am  sure,  in 
which  States  have  not  as  yet,  tested  the 
constitutionality  of  their  taxing  power 
and  the  imposition  of  a  Federal  ticket 
tax  might  well  initiate  in  them  a  sense  o: 
adventure  to  see  exactly  how  far  they 
can  go. 

In  this  regard,  it  might  be  well  to  look 
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at  the  words  of  Mr.  Justices  Douglas  and 
Black  in  dissent  to  New  York  against 
United  States: 

If  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
lo  tax  the  states  is  conceded,  the  reserved 
power  of  the  states  guaranteed  by  the  Tenth 
.Amendment  does  not  give  them  the  Inde- 
pendence which  they  have  always  been  as- 
sumed to  have. 

In  short,  there  are  many  unfavorable 
consequences  that  the  acceptance  of  this 
provision  of  H.R.  16241  would  have.  It 
would  be  injurious  to  the  State  and  local 
u'overnments — whose  help  in  solving  the 
problems  of  this  Nation  we  sorely  need. 
It  would  be  damaging  to  our  educational 
institutions — who  need  our  help  to  con- 
tinue their  excellent  job  of  turning  out 
the  quality  leadership  this  Nation  must 
have.  It  would  be  dangerous  in  its  legal 
implications.  And  I,  for  one,  do  not  think 
the  Senate  can  ignore  these  important 
considerations  and  I  would  respectfully 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  will  be  appropriately  referred. 

T^ie  amendment  <  No.  852  >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


homa  !Mr  Harris!,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  IMr.  Inouye  1.  and  the  Senator 
f.om  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pell  I  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  850  to 
S.  3098.  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968,  an  amendment  lo  the 
Higher  Education  Act  lo  expand  the 
Ttachr  Corps  by  enabling  college  grad- 
uates to  serve  for  a  year  or  two  as  volun- 
tarv  leaching  assistants  in  local  .schools. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REV- 
ENUE CODE  OF  19.S4.  RELATING  TO 
LIMIT  ON  LOSSES  ALLOWABLE 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  FARMING  OP- 
ERATIONS—AMENDMENT 

AMEXriME.NT     NO.     8.5,3 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  liim,  to  the 
bill  <  S.  3443  '  lo  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  losses  al- 
lowable with  respect  lo  faiTning  opera- 
tions which  are  incurred  by  taxpayers 
whose  principal  business  activity  is  nnt 
farming,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committc-e  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


piovements  in  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  CERTAIN  CON- 
STRUCTION AT  MILITARY  INSTAL- 
LATIONS—AMENDMENT 

.AMENDMENT  NO,  854 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit, on  behalf  of  my.self.  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  IMr.  HartI.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jensey  IMr.  Case],  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  bv 
us  jointly  to  H.R.  16703,  lo  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  militarj-  installa- 
tions and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Cooper  proposed  the 
above  amendment. 

'See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  proposed  by  Mr.  Cooper, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing. ) 

ADDITIONAL         COSPONSORS         OF 
AMENDMENT  NO.  850  TO  S.  3098 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, ai  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  NelsonI.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 


ENROLLED   BILLS    PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  18,  1968,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

.S.  2276.  /Xn  act  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  contract 
lor  the  construction  of  works  improvement 
upon  request  of  local  organizations:  and 

S.  2914.  An  act  to  authorize  the  further 
amendment  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 


NOTICE   OF   HEARING   ON   TAX 
COURT  BILL   'S.  2041' 

Mr.     TYDINGS.     Mr.     President,     as 

chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery  of  the 
Conimitlee  on  the  Judiciaiy.  I  wish  to 
announce  a  change  of  date  of  the  hear- 
ings for  the  consideration  of  the  rela- 
tion.ship  between  S.  2041  and  a  recent 
Department  of  Justice  .study  of  the  de- 
sirauility  of  revising  the  procedure  for 
litigating  tax  disputes.  S.  2041  is  a  bill 
which  would  remove  the  Tax  Court  from 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
and  make  it  an  article  III  court. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  July  9 
and  10.  1968,  at  9:30  a.m..  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  hearing  room,  6226  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  lo  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  AIR- 
CRAFT CRASH  LITIGATION,  S.  3305 
AND  S.  3306 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  Pre.^ident,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
in  Judicial  Machinery',  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce the  continuation  of  hearings  for 
the  consideration  of  S.  3305  and  S.  3306. 
These  bills  would  improve  the  judicial 
machinerj-  by  providing  for  Federal 
jurisdiction  and  a  body  of  uniform  Fed- 
eral law  for  cases  arising  out  of  certain 
operations  of  aircraft. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  June  19, 
1968,  at  9:30  a.m..  in  room  6226,  New 
Senate  Office  Building:  and  on  Jime  20, 
1968,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room  2228,  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  THE  SEN- 
ATE SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  EXPORT  EXPANSION  AND 
THE  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday and  today,  the  Senate  has  been 
considering  a  bill  to  augment  the  author- 
ity of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  I  believe 
it  is  thus  particularly  appropriate  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  has  invited  the  Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  all  of  the  major 
programs  of  assistance  lo  American  ex- 
porters to  appear  at  public  hearings  at 
9:30  a.m..  'ihursday.  June  20,  1968,  in 
room  1318  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

This  Washington  session  culminates  a 
3-year  study  by  the  committee,  which  has 
been  pursued  in  a  series  of  five  regional 
hearings  across  the  countrj'  and  on  every 
seacoast. 

These  field  hearings  liave  been  de- 
signed to  make  it  convenient  lor  the 
bu-siness  and  export  commimities  of  our 
gateway  cities  lo  present  their  \iews  lo 
a  congressional  panel.  For  this  purpose, 
the  committee  met  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  on 
May  19  and  20,  1967:  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  on 
November  10,  1967:  in  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
on  December  1  and  2.  1967:  in  Miami, 
Fla.,  on  March  15  to  18,  1968:  and  in  the 
Ports  of  Newark  and  New  York  on  May 
3  and  6,  1968.  These  9  days  of  testimony 
produced  an  impressive  number  of  sug- 
gestions and  criticisms  reflecting  the 
practical  experience  of  those  actually  en- 
gaged in  international  trade. 

The  Jtme  20  hearing  will  allow  the 
principal  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  respond  to  these  witnesses  and 
also  to  the  urgencies  which  our  balance- 
of-payments  situation  have  raised. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  this 
country  has  incurred  a  deficit  in  its  inter- 
national accoimts  in  17  of  the  last  18 
years,  the  exlraordinaiy  year  of  the  Suez 
crisis  being  the  only  exception.  During 
the  period  of  the  committee's  inquiry,  the 
situation  has  become  progressively  worse, 
as  we  have  seen  our  trade  surplus  decline 
from  S7  billion  in  1964  to  less  than  one- 
half  that  figure  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1968,  with  an  actual  deficit  in  March  on 
the  commercial  accoimt. 

Imports  have  grown  2  to  2 '2  times  as 
fast  as  exports  during  this  period.  We 
know  that  there  have  been  inflationary 
trends  related  to  Vietnam  and  the  lack 
of  action  on  the  surtax  legislation,  and 
this  has  stimulated  imports.  But  to  halt 
our  analysis  at  this  point  does  not  get 
to  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  imports 
have  risen  faster  than  exports  for  a  long 
time.  Further,  the  U.S.  share  of  world 
markets  in  manufactured  goods  in  prac- 
tically ever^•  major  category  has  consist- 
ently declined.  While  the  share  of  our 
GNP  exported  has  remained  constant  at 
about  4  percent,  Italy,  for  instance,  has 
increased  its  GNP-export  share  from  10.8 
to  13.1  percent:  Germany  from  15  4  to 
16.9  percent;  and  Japan  from  9.6  to  10.1 
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percent.'  And,  as  the  committee  has  been 
pointing  out  for  some  years  now,  the 
GNP  export  percentages  of  other  West- 
em  industrialized  countries  have  ranged 
from  about  14  percent  for  Prance  and 
21  percent  for  Canada  to  24  percent  for 
the  United  Kingdom  and  36 '/2  percent 
for  Belgium.' 

One  consequence  of  this  lack  of  suc- 
cess m  matching  export  growth  with  im- 
port growth  in  this  country  has  been  to 
touch  off  widespread  calls  for  protection- 
ist import  quota  legislatioi.  at  home. 
Another  has  been  to  distort  the  busi- 
ness patterns  of  American  corpora- 
tions abroad.  Even  allowing  that  the 
large  wave  of  U.S.  investment  resulting 
from  the  formation  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket had  begun  to  subside,  the  controls 
on  loans,  investments,  and  profits  have 
restrained  highly  profitable  uses  of  U.S. 
capital  abroad,  and  have  directly  in- 
hibited exports  to  U.S.  affiliates  over- 
seas, which  normally  accounts  for  about 
a  quarter  of  all  merchandise  exports. 
This  further  reduces  the  competitiveness 
of  American  companies  overseas  and  in- 
creases the  immediate  as  well  as  ulti- 
mate pressures  on  the  dollar.' 

As  a  result  of  the  persistent  deficits  on 
our  international  accounts,  foreign  na- 
tions have  been  acquiring  more  dollars 
than  they  literally  know  what  to  do  with. 
They  have  been  under  increasing  eco- 
nomic and  political  pressure  to  change 
these  dollars  into  gold  in  order  to  have 
their  reserves  of  national  wealtii  in  a 
form  that  appears  to  be  more  stable  than 
the  dollar.  Thus,  the  U.S.  gold  supply 
has  dwindled  from  about  half  the  world's 
supply  after  World  War  II  to  about  one- 
quarter  at  the  beginning  of  this  year. 

It  has  seemed  to  many  of  us  in  the 
Congress  :hat  the  efforts  to  reverse  these 
trends  have  largely  taken  the  form  of 
restrictions:  limitations  on  investment, 
regulations  on  lending,  constraints  on  the 
use  of  earnings,  and  further  proposed  en- 
cumbrances on  travel  and  freedom  of 
corporations  and  banks  to  operate 
abroad. 

Events  such  as  the  devaluation  of  the 
pound  and  the  subsequent  gold  rush 
demonstrate  conclusively  that  the  econ- 
omies of  Western  nations  are  increas- 
ingly interdependent,  and  that  our  efforts 
to  balance  our  accounts  cannot  be  under- 
taken in  isolation.' 

Since  the  announcement  of  our  hear- 
ings on  February  1,  1967,  the  committee 
has  been  suggesting  that  an  expansion- 
ary policy,  concentrating  on  the  libera- 
tion of  the  energies  of  our  businessmen 
to  expand  trade,  investment  and  travel. 


'  "Regioniil  Export  Expansion — Part  V. 
Port  of  New  York"  hearings  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business.  U.S.  Senate. 
May  6.  1968.  Transcript  page  961.  Testimony 
of  Howard  D.  McPherson,  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner, New  York  State  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

^  See.  for  example,  S.  Rept.  345.  Seventeenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Select  Comjnittee  on 
Small  Business,  June  14,  1967.  page  27. 

'  ".American  Investments  and  the  Balance 
of  Payments  Program."  excerpts  from  re- 
marks by  Otto  Schoeppler.  Commerce  in  Ger- 
many magazine,  May  1,  1968,  p.  5  et  seq. 

'  See  "The  Community  and  the  U  S.  Pay- 
ments Delicit,"  by  Anthony  Thomas,  Euro- 
pean Community  magazine,  May  1968,  p.  4. 


is  the  only  sound  alternative  in  the  trade 
field. 

We  have  been  given  the  impression, 
however,  that  the  emphasis  placed  on 
export  expansion  by  the  cognizant  fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  is  rela- 
tively minor,  has  not  been  sustained,  and 
is  not  lodged  at  a  sufficiently  senior  level 
to  achieve  results. 

For  instance,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment appears  to  have  no  statistics  on 
how  many  small  businesses  are  export- 
ing, or  how  many  have  entered  the  ex- 
port market  in  past  years.  Despite  the 
existence  of  promotion  programs  such  as 
trade  centers,  fairs,  and  missions,  the 
Department  sometimes  seems  to  be  ad- 
ministering these  programs  in  the  ab- 
sence of  objective  standards  for  assessing 
their  cost-effectiveness.  How  can  the  effi- 
ciency ot  various  programs  then  be  com- 
pared, and  how  can  Congress  decide 
where  additional  appropriations  might 
be  productive?  Business  groups  have  in 
the  past  called  attention  to  the  desir- 
ability of  applying  more  definite  stand- 
ards to  Commerce  Department  activities. 

An  examination  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  budget  reveals  that  only  S4.- 
800,000,  or  less  than  four-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent of  its  money,  is  devoted  to  its  42 
field  office  operations,  which  bear  the 
major  bui'den  of  acquainting  and  assist- 
ing exporters  and  potential  exporters 
with  respect  to  possible  avenues  of  as- 
sistance. We  are  finding  that  although 
the  level  of  inquiries  to  field  offices  has 
risen  threefold  and  fourfold  since  1958. 
staffs  of  these  offices  have  not  increased 
proportionately,  and  have  in  some  cases 
actually  been  reduced. 

In  fiscal  year  1968,  the  Department 
spent  more  money  on  limiting  exports 
through  the  Export  Control  Office  than 
it  did  on  exiwrt  promotion  through  field 
offices.  The  Census  Bureau  spent  twice 
the  field  office  total  for  collecting  figures 
for  the  single  year  of  1967.  The  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  spent  $6,970,000  in 
1967  on  the  construction  of  one  facility. 

The  committee  wonders  how  the  sev- 
eral Federal  export  programs  can  ade- 
quately be  coordinated  with  each  other, 
let  alone  regional.  State,  and  local  activi- 
ties under  these  conditions. 

In  another  area,  the  questions  of 
whether  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
the  Federal  Credit  Insurance  Associa- 
tion are  competitive  with  counterpart 
export  financing  institutions  abroad,  and 
wliether  they  are  fulfilling  the  needs  of 
the  American  business  community  and 
whether  more  can  be  done  remain  verj' 
much  open  to  discussion. 

These  agencies  should  be  exercising 
the  leadership  the  Nation  requires  in 
order  to  respond  to  our  international 
financial  pioblems.  They  should  at  least 
be  able  to  advise  the  Congress  what  can 
now  be  done  about  them. 

However,  the  indications  are  that  some 
of  the  most  deep-seated  obstacles  to 
trade  expansion  may  be  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government  itself,  and  that  the 
shortcomings  of  our  export  expansion 
efforts  may  be  undermining  the  entire 


commitment  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
structive foreign  economic  policies. 

Accordingly,  at  our  hearing  the  burden 
of  proof  will  be  on  the  Federal  agencies 
to  explain  why  the  programs  of  the  past 
decade  have  not  measured  up  to  the  ob- 
jective tests  of  the  world  marketplace 
and  what  concrete  steps  are  being  taken 
to  reverse  the  adverse  trade  and  balance 
of  payments  trends. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  the  financial 
soundness  of  this  country  and  the  integ- 
rity of  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem on  which  all  exchanges  of  ser\'ices 
and  goods  between  people  depend,  we 
must  have  performance  rather  than 
prose  from  these  agencies  over  the  next 
10  years. 

Mr.  President,  following  the  hearings 
our  committee  hopes  to  submit  an  early 
interim  report  making  its  findings  and 
recommendations  available  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  public  in  an  effort 
to  do  all  we  can  to  assist  all  American 
exporters  and  potential  exporters  of  all 
sizes,  but  particularly  the  95  percent 
which  are  small  businesses  and  which 
hold  such  an  enormous  potential  for  par- 
ticipating in  the  world  market,  improv- 
ing their  profit  pictures,  and  at  the  same 
time  benefiting  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 
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'  Most  recently  In  "Export  Promotion,"  re- 
port of  Action  Committee  of  the  National 
Export  Expansion  Council,  as  revised  April  3, 
1967,  page  10. 


THIS  WEEK  COMMENTS  ON  CON- 
SERVATION YEARBOOK  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasiu'e  to  note  happily  the  continuing 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  public  is  re- 
ceiving certain  Government  publications. 
The  message  contained  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  conservation  year- 
books is  of  critical  importance  in  the  on- 
going shaping  of  our  environment.  For- 
tunately for  the  Nation,  the  message  has 
been  so  well  presented  that  the  yearbook.s 
have  become  consistent  "bestsellers"  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  of  the 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  The 
continuing  story  of  our  land  and  air  and 
water  and  our  entire  natural  resource^ 
inventory  is  one  that  should  be  followed 
intently  by  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  The  interactions  between  people 
and  their  land  are  faithfully  reported  in 
these  yearbooks,  but  I  think  that  the 
books  have  done  even  more  than  mercl\- 
report — they  have  helped  to  shape  us. 
as  readers,  into  a  sharper  awareness  o: 
how  our  actions  affect  our  surroundings 
In  this  sense,  the  books  have  been  a  tool 
for  environmental  betterment  as  well  a.- 
a  record  of  progress.  I  should  like  to  in- 
sert in  the  record  the  comments  of  Thi.- 
Week  magazine  on  Jtme  9,  1968,  com- 
mending Secretary-  of  the  Interior  Stew- 
art L.  Udall  for  his  departmental  stand 
and  recommending  the  book  for  those 
who  want  to  know  "what  is  being  done 
and  what  can  be  done  to  turn  back  the 
tide  of  danger."  This  Week  quotes  the 
book  as  maintaining  that  hope  lies  chief- 
ly m  "understanding  the  totality  of  the 
problem  of  survival."  Such  document.- 
as  this  Interior  yearbook,  that  help  u^ 
all  to  imderstand  the  nature  of  our  sur- 
vival problems,  are  a  tremendous  force 
for  good  in  the  struggle  to  stave  off  hu- 
man extinction. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    Problem    of    Survival:    In    Terms    ot 

Human  LifE.  "Bigger  Is  Not  Better,  Slow- 
er May  Be  Faster" 

Washington,  DC— Will  man  wipe  himself 
out? 

According  to  a  new  book,  "Man — An  En- 
dangered Species?"'  (compiled  by  the  In- 
terior Department,  with  a  foreword  by  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall ) ,  man's 
survival  is  threatened  by  (1)  Pollution  of  the 
air  he  breathes,  (2)  Drying  up  and  poisoning 
of  our  water  supply,  (3)  Overcrowding  our 
earth  with  people,  (4)  Plundering  our  nat- 
ural resources. 

Ironically,  Secretary  Udall.  while  he  was 
working  on  the  book,  visited  Indians  on  loca- 
tion at  Arizona  National  Park  Land,  where 
Columbia  Pictures  is  iilmlng  "Mackenna's 
Gold"  and  where  our  cover  picture  was  taken, 
and  said: 

"Less  than  a  century  ago  the  Indian — - 
alone  of  all  Americans — faced  a  very  real 
threat  of  extinction.  Today,  the  Indian  pop- 
ulation is  growing  at  a  rate  twice  the  na- 
tional average." 

But  now  ihe  new  threat,  the  book  points 
out,  hangs  over  the  heads  of  all  people, 
equally.  It's  as  if  we  were  standing  at  a  fork 
in  our  environmental  road  to  the  future,  one 
•signpost  marked.  "Man — Master  of  Himself" 
and  the  other  labelled,  "Man — An  Extinct 
Species,"  but  it  is  increasingly  apparent  that 
the  direction  he  takes  now  will  move  him 
rapidly  toward  one  or  the  other  destination. 

But  "Man — An  Endangered  Species?"  is  not 
entirely  a  scare  book.  Far  from  it.  It  is  a  book 
about  what  is  iselng  done  and  what  can  be 
done  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  danger.  Our 
main  hope.  '  It  says,  "is  that  we  are  beginning 
to  understand  the  totality  of  the  problem 
of  survival  " 

The  book  points  out  that  Congress  has 
made  a  great  beginning  by  appropriating 
amounts  adding  up  to  $1,500,000,000  for  "na- 
tionwide natural  resource  programs  '  Biggest 
single  Item  Is  a  $57,200,000  authorization  to 
build  the  "world's  largest  desalting  plant"  in 
Southern  California,  using  nuclear  reactors. 
The  plant,  designed  to  produce  150.000,000 
gallons  of  fresh  water  per  day  will  more  than 
double  the  capacity  of  ali  the  desalting 
plants  presently  operating  on  earth. 

"We  have  enhanced  the  future  of  every- 
thing— except  the  human  race,"  Udall  says. 
"We  need  to  realize  that  bigger  is  not  better; 
slewer  may  be  faster:  less  may  well  mean 
more." 


I  WANT  TO  VOTE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  never 
before  have  young  people  played  such 
an  instrumental  and  vital  role  in  poli- 
tics as  they  do  today.  Never  before  have 
the  young  channeled  so  directly  their 
interest  and  enthusiasm  into  civic  af- 
fairs. Yet.  we  do  not  allow  them  until 
the  age  of  21  to  really  participate  in 
representative  government — we  with- 
hold from  them  the  right  to  vote. 

A  young  constituent  of  mine,  Dennis 
A.  Headlee,  recently  spoke  in  his  fresh- 
man .'ipeech  class  at  Purdue  University, 
calling  upon  Congress  to  lower  the  vot- 
ing age  to  18  years  of  age  by  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  young  man's  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  speech 


'Copies  available  for  Sl.tO  apiece  through 
the  Superintendent  of  Doctimcnts,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printine  Office,  Washington.  DC. 
20402. 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Want  To  Vote 
iBy  Dennis  A.  Headlee) 

On  December  16.  several  prominent  resi- 
dents of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  boarded  a 
ship  in  Boston  Harbor.  Tliese  men  then  pro- 
ceeded to  commit  one  of  the  most  startling 
acts  of  opposition  to  a  new  law  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  Tliis  Act  in  1773  was  the 
Boston  Tea  Party.  These  men  were  opposing 
"Taxation   Without   Representation." 

Today  you  and  I,  those  of  us  who  are  too 
young  to  vote,  are  subjected  to  taxation 
without  representation.  Also  our  national 
leaders  ask  us  to  light  and  die  for  our  nation, 
yet  we  can't  help  pick  our  leader.  In  light  of 
these  facts,  I  feel  the  voting  age  should  be 
lowered  to  18. 

There  are  three  main  reasons  for  lowering 
the  voting  age  to  18: 

1.  If  we  are  old  enotigh  to  fight  and  die, 
we  are  old  enough  to  vote. 

2.  We  are  the  best  Informed  electorates 
the   world   has   ever   produced. 

3.  Granting  18  year  olds  the  right  to  vote 
would  tend  to  decrease  voter  apathy. 

Let  us  examine  these  more  ftilly.  You  have 
all  heard  "If  I'm  old  enough  to  fight  and 
die,  I'm  old  enotigh  to  vote."  Tills  whole 
controversy  started  in  1942  whtn  the  draft 
age  was  lowered  to  18.  At  this  time  during 
a  Senate  Debate,  the  late  Senator  Arthur 
■Vandenburc  .said,  "Mr.  President,  If  young 
men  are  to  be  drafted  at  18  years  of  age  to 
fight  for  their  Government,  they  ought  to  be 
entitled  to  vote  at  18  years  of  age  for  the 
kind  of  Government  for  which  they  are  best 
satisfied  to  fight."  President  Elsenhower  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  Message,  January  7, 
1954,  urged  Congress  "to  propose  to  the  State 
a  Constitutional  Amendment  permitting 
citizens  to  vote  when  they  reach  the  age 
of  18. ■■ 

As  you  can  see  prominent  men  have  felt 
that  if  a  man  is  old  enough  to  fight  and  die, 
he  is  old  enough  to  vote. 

People  who  are  against  lowering  the  vot- 
ing age  say  that  18  year  olds  don't  know 
enough  or  aren't  well  enough  informed  to 
cast  an  intelligent  ijallot.  Abraham  Lincoln's 
father  could  vote  yet  Thomas  Lincoln  could 
read  or  write  little  more  than  his  own  name! 
Hubert  Humphrey,  when  he  was  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  made  the  following  state- 
ment ."Vpril  1,  1953  during  a  Senate  Debate: 
"The  young  people  of  this  generation  are 
better  prepared  educationally  for  political 
responsibility  at  the  age  of  18  than  were 
the  Americans  ot  previous  generations.  We 
do  not  have  very  complete  figures  on  the 
education  of  our  population  prior  to  the 
1940  census,  but  even  comparison  with  the 
year  1940  tend  to  highlight  our  progress 
toward  the  preparation  of  our  youth  for 
civic  responsibility.  In  1940,  14. u;  of  Amer- 
icans completed  high  school,  4.6';.  completed 
college.  In  1950,  20.2 'i  of  Americans  com- 
pleted liigh  school.  G'i  completed  college." 

Today  these  figures  are  even  higher.  As 
you  can  see  we  are  informed. 

Much  is  said  today  about  voter  apathy. 
What  causes  apathy?  Is  it  lack  of  Interest? 
Is  it  lack  of  ability  to  do  anything?  The 
answer  Is  yes 

This  situation  can  lie  combated  by  grant- 
ing 18  year  olds  the  right  to  vote.  All  high 
school  graduates  :n  Indiana  have  to  take  a 
course  in  US.  Government.  Fresh  from  high 
school  these  young  voters  would  be  informed 
in  the  operation  of  government.  They  would 
be  interested  in  politics  and  they  would 
have  the  ability  to  take  action !  These  voting 
voters  would  be  an  enthusiastic  active  force 
in  politics  before  the  humdrum  of  everyday 
life  caused  them  to  loose  interest. 

We  have  seen  th.nt  the  voting  age  should 
be  lowered  to  18.  The  next  question  Is 
"How?"  There  are  two  ways:  Individually, 
state  by  state,  and  collectively,  by  amending 
the  Federal  Constitution. 


Since  the  establishment  of  voting  regula- 
tions Is  a  state  function,  some  people  feel 
that  each  .state  should  lower  its  own  voting 
age.  I  feel  this  would  take  too  long. 

I  feel  that  this  issue  requires  a  Constitu- 
tional Amendment.  Since  an  amendment 
must  be  ratified  by  -3  of  the  lull  body  of 
Congress  and  ^4  of  the  individual  states, 
the  ultimate  decision  to  lower  the  voting  age 
still  rests  with  the  stales. 

Since  the  only  way  citizens  can  secure 
Congressional  action  is  to  \^Tlte  to  their  Con- 
gressmen, this  is  what  I've  done. 
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WITCH-HUNTING  VIGILANTES 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Piesident, 
while  Russian  militaiy  and  economic 
power  is  at  an  alltime  high,  the  influ- 
ence of  Kremlin  leaders  on  other  Com- 
munist governments  is  at  an  alltime 
low.  They  recently  called  a  meeting  of 
world  Communist  paities  in  Hungai-y, 
proposing  to  eject  China  from  the  Com- 
munist movement.  Five  Communi&t  gov- 
ernments— China,  Albania,  North  Viet- 
nam, North  Korea,  and  Cuba — sent  no 
representatives  whatever.  Yugoslavia 
was  not  invited.  The  Japanese  Commu- 
nist Party  was  invited,  but  refused  the 
invitation. 

It  is  evident,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Communist  world  is  in  a  state  of  di.sunity. 
Recently,  some  top  members  of  the 
Cuban  Communi.<;t  Party  were  arrested 
and  tried  because  they  were  "too  i)io- 
Russian,"  and  Castro  did  not  like  that 
The  Communist  Party  in  Czechoslovakia 
has  undergone  an  internal  jwlitical  con- 
vulsion, and  Czechoslovakia  is  now  inde- 
liendent — no  longer  a  Soviet  satellite. 

Of  cour.se,  for  years  Yugoslavia  has 
been,  as  it  is  now,  a  nationalist  Com- 
munist counti-y.  Yugoslavia  is  definitely 
not  a  Soviet  satellite.  Romania  is  in- 
creasingly independent  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Its  delegates  walked  out  of  the 
Budapest  conclave. 

Of  the  Eastern  Euroi^ean  Communist 
countries,  only  Ea.st  Germany,  still  oc- 
cupied by  some  Russian  troops,  remain.-, 
a  Soviet  .satellite.  All  the  others  aie  na- 
tional Communist  countries,  independ- 
ent of  the  Soviet  Union.  Ver>'  definitely, 
they  are  not  Soviet  satellites.  The 
Budapest  meeting  of  the  Communists 
further  revealed  the  bitter  schism  be- 
tween the  two  great  Communist  ;kiw- 
ers — the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China. 

There  is  a  long  common  border,  over 
6,500  miles  long,  separating  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China.  Soviet 
troops  are  stationed  alons  that  border, 
particularly  around  Mongolia.  There 
have  been  some  border  clashes,  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  its  power  and  its 
troops  along  the  border,  is  threatening 
some  of  the  bordei  tcrritoi-y  disputed 
with  China.  Yet.  rieht-wing  extremists 
in  the  United  States  talked  of  a  mono- 
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Uthic  world  Communist  conspiracy. 
Their  hysterical  ravings  unfortunately 
influence  our  foreign  fwlicy  and  work 
to  the  detriment  of  the  United  States. 

This  brings  to  mind  that  couplet:  "Last 
night  I  saw  upon  the  stair  a  little  man 
who  wasn't  there.  He  wasn't  there  again 
today.  Oh,  how  I  wish  he  would  go 
away." 

These  right-wing  extremists  groups 
such  as  the  Liberty  Lobby  and  the  John 
Birch  Society — those  Birch  saps — rave 
about  a  monolithic  international  Com- 
munist conspiracy.  They  do  not  know 
what  they  are  talking  about. 


TAXPAYERS'  MONEY  THROWN 
DOWN  WALNUT  CREEK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  prob- 
ably there  would  be  an  extensive  number 
of  names  in  a  pot  to  select  the  winner  of 
the  most  intransigent  group  or  organiza- 
tion, rknow  at  least  one  of  my  nomina- 
tions would  have  to  be  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers.  At  issue  at  present  is  the 
corps'  project  for  the  damming  of  the 
Big  Walnut  Creek  in  Indiana. 

The  main  support  of  this  project  cen- 
ters on  three  issues.  The  corps  contends 
that  more  water  is  needed  for  Indian- 
apolis residents.  Yet  the  Indianapolis 
Water  Co.  announced  plans  for  a  new 
reservoir  which  could  be  adequate  for  all 
current  water  needs.  Second  is  the  pitch 
for  more  recreation  for  Indianapolis 
residents.  Presently  there  are  at  least  six 
or  seven  reservoirs  built  or  in  process  in 
this  area.  I  certainly  feel  that  for  rec- 
reational purposes  a  natural  area  such  as 
the  Big  Walnut  Creek  is  preferable  to  a 
manimade  reservoir.  The  third  point  of 
sewage  control  advantages  is  also 
debatable. 

As  long  IS  there  is  a  question  regard- 
ing the  advisability  and  necessity  of  this 
project,  a  decision  by  the  corps  should  be 
postponed.  The  conservation  groups  'nave 
offered  compromises  which  have  been 
refused.  I  believe  that  only  where  there 
is  a  clear-cut  necessity  for  a  public  works 
project  and  no  reasonable  alternative  is 
available,  then — and  only  then — should 
practicality  override  conservation  and 
recreational  interests. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  insert  m  the  Record  two  editorials 
from  the  News-Sentinel  and  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  which  very  cogently 
state  the  case  against  this  Big  Walnut 
Creek  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  Lhe  For:  Wivne  dnd.i  News-Sentinel, 

Feb.  26.  19681 

The  Dibe  F.\tes  That  Don't  Exist 

Death  by  dehydration  is  an  awlul  thing. 
If  Hoosiers  were  faced  with  a  clean-cut  de- 
cision of  permuiing  people  :o  die  of  thirst  or 
destroying  some  of  their  most  valuable 
natural  assets  and  heritages,  they  probably 
would  vote  unhesitatingly  in  favor  of  the 
second  alternative. 

Bodily  uncleaniiness  i.'  a  slightly  less  hor- 
rible outlook,  but  if  the  regular  baching 
habits  of  Indianapolis  residents  depended 
upon  it,  Hoosiers  might  be  willing  to  compro- 
mise to  some  moderate  destruction  of  its 
biological  and  geological  treasures  as  the 
price  of  preserving  a  pure  atmosphere. 


As  it  is.  we  cannot  see  chat  either  dread 
alternative  Is  posed  in  the  plans  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  build  a  reservoir  on  Big  Wal- 
nut Creek  in  Putnam  County,  flooding  a  val- 
ley which,  in  the  almost  unanimous  view  of 
Hoosier  conservationists,  includes  some  of 
the  States  most  Unpressive  stands  of  native 
timber,  specimen  trees  of  record  proportions, 
geological  remnants  which  are  irreplaceable, 
and  unparalleled  natur,al  beauty. 

For  its  Big  Walnut  Creek  project,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  offered  the  customary  for- 
mal arguments  of  flood  control,  recreational 
values,  water  supply,  erosion  reduction  and 
so  forth.  The  flood  control  matter  can  be  dis- 
posed of  quickly.  The  Big  Walnut  simply  isn't 
'hat  much  of  a  stream. 

But  the  real  "selling  points"  for  the  Big 
Walnut  Creek  project,  we  believe,  have  been 
three: 

1.  Water  for  Indianapolis  residents. 

2.  Recreation  for  Indianapolis  residents. 

3.  Water  to  dilute  the  sewage  of  the  City 
of  Greencastle. 

On  the  first  score,  it  shcu'.d  be  noted  that 
'he  project  was  mapped  before  the  Indian- 
apolis Water  Company  announced  plans  for  a 
new  "Mud  Creek  Reservoir"  northeast  of 
Indianapolis,  which,  we  are  told,  is  adequate 
for  all  current  water  needs  of  the  capital. 
Impoundments  such  as  that  contemplated 
for  the  Big  Walnut  are  short-lived  because 
of  extremely  rapid  effects  of  siltatlon.  If  the 
impoundment  were  in  fact  needed  for  water 
supply  for  Indianapolis,  now  would  be  a 
wasteful  and  unreasonable  time  to  build  it 
and  It  might  be  little  more  than  a  mud  flat 
bv  the  time  its  waters  were  required.  To 
build  a  water  reservoir  for  uncertain  future 
needs  is  a  magnificent  exercise  in  poor  judg- 
ment. 

As  for  recreation,  it  can  only  be  said  that 
there  are  many  kinds  of  recreation,  some 
involving  land  and  some  involving  water. 
Presently  there  are  at  least  six  or  seven  major 
reservoirs  built  or  a-building  within  the  ap- 
proximate recreational  radius  about  Indian- 
apolis represented  by  the  Big  Walnut  Creek 
project.  Including  the  huge  Monroe  Reservoir. 
How  many  reservoirs  does  it  take? 

.^s  for  Greencastle's  sewage  problems,  it 
must  be  said  that  "dilution"  is  a  pretty  in- 
adequate approach  to  pollution  control,  and 
it  consists  mainly  of  flushing  one's  wastes 
onto  another  person's  property.  Lake  Erie, 
and  increasingly  Lake  Michigan,  are  splendid 
examples  of  what  sewage  "dilution"  can  ac- 
complish. 

Indiana  Conservation  groups  repeatedly 
have  urged  a  compromise  plan  for  Big  Wal- 
nut Creek  which  would  keep  flood  waters  of 
the  project  out  of  the  creek's  valley  above 
US.  Highway  36 — the  most  treasured  sector 
of  the  stream  from  the  conservationist's  view- 
point. 

Just  as  often,  the  sponsors  of  the  project 
have  refused  to  compromise,  and  they  have 
increasingly  tended  to  cloak  their  plans, 
meetings,  and  discussions  in  secrecy. 

Presently  something  like  260  Water  Con- 
servancy District  programs,  not  to  mention 
the  Corps  of  Engineers'  designs,  are  consid- 
ered for  the  State  of  Indiana,  If  all  of  the 
damming  and  dredging  projects  contem- 
plated In  these  designs  were  carried  out, 
there  would  be  scarcely  a  free-flowing  river 
or  stream  of  any  proportions  in  the  state. 

It  is,  we  feel,  an  unnecssary  sacrifice  to 
the  juggernaut  of  Federal  bureaucracy. 

[Prom  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)    Star,  Apr.  7, 

19681 

Battle  of  Big  Walnut 

Big  Walnut  Valley  Is  a  tract  of  rare  wil- 
derness more  than  1,000  acres  in  expanse 
west  of  Greencastle. 

It  contains  Canadian  Yew  and  Eastern 
Hemlock  unique  to  Indiana  and  giant  sugar 
maple  and  sassafras  trees  that  are  irreplace- 
able. It  is  rich  in  other  plantlife.  Biologists 
have  called  it  a  "living  library  of  nature." 


The  valley  contains  deep  gorges  and  can- 
yons cut  over  the  time  of  many  centuries  b'. 
waters  that  began  flowing  mlllenia  ago  when 
the  great  ice  sheet  that  once  covered  part  oi 
what  is  now  Indiana  began  to  retreat  at  the 
end  of  the  Glacial  Era. 

Big  Walnut  Valley  is  threatened  with  dr- 
struction.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  plan> 
to  dam  the  stream  and  turn  the  valley  into  a 
big  reservoir.  The  purpose  would  be  dual 
flood  control  in  the  Wabash  Basin  and  a  iu- 
ture  water  supply  for  Indianapolis. 

Flood  control  and  an  adequate  future  wa- 
ter supply  for  Indianapolis  are  both  neces.si- 
ties.  No  one  is  going  to  argue  against  ihe:r 
desirability.  But  the  huge  Mud  Creek  Re.^- 
ervolr  planned  by  the  Indianapolis  Water 
Company  plus  Gelst  and  Morse  reservoii 
should  supply  all  the  water  Indianapolis  will 
need  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

As  for  flood  control,  there  are  alternati\t  .-^ 
which  would  make  the  dooming  of  Big  Wal- 
nut Valley  unnecessary. 

Tlie  crucial  point  in  the  Big  Walnnt  pro- 
posal IS  the  nater  level.  I)  the  level  is  kept  •  > 
a  specific  maximum  the  unique  features  or 
the  valley  can  be  spared.  If  it  is  not.  they  will 
not. 

Tlie  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  not  or- 
fered  any  compromise  on  the  issue  of  the 
water  level. 

A  campaign  to  save  the  valley  is  beini; 
waged  by  the  Indiana  Division  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  with  about  5.500  member? 
the  Indiana  Conservation  Council  with  12.00ii 
members,  the  Indiana  Audubon  Society,  the 
Indiana  Covered  Bridge  Society  and  other 
conservation  and  nature  groups. 

Leaders  of  these  organizations  seek  to  have 
the  valley  designated  a  natural  landmark  hv 
the  National  Registry  of  National  Land- 
marks. A  report  on  the  issue  will  be  made  tn 
the  Registry's  advisory  committee,  under  In- 
terior Secretary  Stewart  Udall,  during  it.~ 
three-day  meeting  which  starts  April  16. 

A  decision  by  the  board  recommending  tlie 
valley's  inclusion  as  a  national  landmark 
wotUd  not  affect  directly  construction  of  the 
reservoir,  or  ownership  of  the  land  Owner.'= 
would  be  invited  to  register  their  holdiiie.= 
voluntarily  and  a  bronze  plaque  would  be 
erected  in  the  area  pointing  out  its  signiii- 
cance. 

This  would  help  the  campaign  to  save  the 
valley.  We  urge  the  board  to  make  a  favor- 
able decision. 

Congressmen  E.  Ross  Adair,  J.  Edward 
Roush  and  Ray  Madden  already  are  support- 
ing the  drive.  We  ask  the  other  members  o: 
the  Indiana  congressional  delegation  to  do 
what  they  can  to  help. 

This  generation  of  Hoosiers  should  pre- 
serve what  nature  lias  taken  thousands  o: 
vears  to  create  and  leave  it  unspoiled  for  gen- 
erations yet  to  come. 


A  FAIR  DRAFT  POLICY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  two  younu 
Wyoming  people.  Tom  Long  of  Casper, 
and  Janet  Crawford  of  Cheyenne,  have 
returned  home  after  spending  a  week  in 
my  office.  They  came  to  Washington. 
D.C.,  as  winners  of  the  sixth  annual  Mc- 
Gee  Senate  Internship  Contest,  having; 
been  selected  by  a  panel  of  impartial 
judges  for  the  honor  on  the  basis  of 
their  scholarship,  extracurricular  par- 
ticipation, interest  in  civic  affairs,  and 
essays  on  the  question:  "What  is  a  Pair 
Draft  Policy?" 

Mr.  Long  and  Miss  Crawford.  Mr. 
President,  are  both  high  school  jimiors — 
a  year  away  from  graduation.  They  have 
enviable  records  which  impressed  the 
judges.  I,  too,  was  impressed  as  they 
proved  in  person  to  be  fully  as  out- 
standing as  their  records  and  as  their 
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essays  had  indicated.  It  is  encouraging  to 
me  to  have  such  contact  with  young 
l^eople  whose  outlook  on  life  is  refresh- 
ing and  sensible. 

Since  the  topic  for  this  year's  contest 
was  chosen,  the  same  topic  has  been 
picked  as  the  subject  lor  next  year's 
national  hish  school  debates.  Thus, 
young  people  all  acro.ss  the  country  will 
.shortly  be  turning  their  attention  to 
this  subject — which  is  one  of  vital 
concern  to  their  age  group,  as  it  is  to  all 
of  us.  Both  the  boy  and  the  .u'irl  winners 
in  this  year's  McGee  int-ernship  contest 
affirmed  their  belief  in  .service  to  our 
country.  Mr.  President.  Both,  in  fact,  es- 
pou.sed  a  .system  of  universal  .service,  with 
Mi.ss  Crawford  favoring  the  inclusion  of 
young  women  m  the  draft.  And  both 
favored  a  broadened  .scope  for  the  draft 
so  that  it  would  encompass  more  than 
military  duty  alone. 

These  attitude.s  aie  best  expre.s.sed  in 
tlieir  own  words,  so  I  would  ask.  Mr. 
President,  for  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  essays  wi-itten  by  Tom  Long  and 
Janet  Crawford  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Pair  Draft  Policy 
(By  Tom  Long) 

I.  The  problem: 

.\.  Rhetoric  vs.  action. 

B  Tlie  search  for  .solution. 

II  Draft  by  lottery: 

A.  The  need. 

B.  The  advantages, 

C.  The  unheeded  cry. 

III  Draft  into  non-military  service: 

A.  The  reason. 

B.  Benefits. 

rv.  Drafting  of  women : 

.\  Rights  vs.  duties 

B  Improvement  of  programs. 

V.  Deferments. 

VI.  The  goal  of  universal  national  service. 

WHAT  IS  A  FAIR  DRAFT  POLICY? 

A  healthy  nation  is  one  in  which  there  Is 
more  than  just  a  single  side  of  an  Issue  to 
be  heard.  Debate  over  such  Issues  inevitably 
leads  to  improvement.  But  debate  must  not 
continue  in  an  endless  chatter  of  misguided 
orators.  Tlie  draft  problem  of  today  has 
become  caught  in  the  snare  of  elocution.  We 
must  reject  such  tactics  of  Congress;  the 
irrelevancy,  the  cliches,  the  hullabaloo  of 
^ophistry.  Similarly,  we  must  neither  be- 
come answerable  to  the  violence  of  the  mob 
and  Its  dissension  over  the  draft.  This  dis- 
sension, were  it  not  merely  chants  of  "It 
ain't  fair,"  but  a  workable  solution,  might 
arouse  Congress  to  action. 

The  action  that  should  be  taken  until 
recently  was  not  totally  necessary.  But  ac- 
tion must  be  taken,  not  just  to  appease  the 
.American  youth,  but  to  satisfy  certain  de- 
mands within  the  Constitution,  The  end  of 
discrimination  seems  the  best  way  to  elim- 
inate the  protest  chants. 

The  loudest  cry  heard  in  Washington  is 
for  a  system  of  draft  by  lottery.  Many  local 
draft  boards  somehow  manage  to  select  the 
more  indigent  men  or  those  with  a  different 
skin  color  in  a  proportion  greater  than  their 
number.  Accordingly,  Vietnam  has  been 
called  "the  poor  boy's  war."  Draft  by  lot- 
tery would  take  this  ammunition  from  the 
verbiage  barrage  of  the  dissenters.  The  an- 
swer given  to  that  cry  was  not  the  much 
needed  change  in  the  draft,  but  a  slap  In 
the  face  by  General  Hershey.  However  the 
cry  of  dissent  will  not  relinquish  in  the  face 
of  punishment.  That  is  not  the  solution.  The 
solution  sought  for  has  not  gone  completely 
unheeded  though.  Those  in  Congress  should 


be  fully  aware  of  Us  possibilities.  Why,  then, 
is  it  not  being  taken  care  of?  A  system  of 
draft  by  lottery  has  no  such  discrimination 
as  does  the  present  answer  of  General  Her- 
shey Perhaps  in  the  past  there  was  little 
preissure  to  change.  However,  now  the  dis- 
sension cotUd  hardly  be  greater  Now  is  the 
time  for  Congress  to  change  the  voice  of  dis- 
sent to  service  for  the  government. 

A  bigger  step  toward  a  fair  draft  policy  is 
one  with  other  advantages  also.  As  many  peo- 
ple have  commented,  we  need  a  [X)llcy  which 
will  allow  a  person  to  .serve  his  country  in- 
stead of  "serve  his  term."  Out  of  the  draft 
debate  has  risen  the  old  trul.sm  that  war  is 
hell.  Pacifists,  cowards  and  conscientious  ob- 
jectors have  joined  together  under  this  as  a 
license  to  evade  the  draft  They  feel  that  if 
they  must  kill,  or  train  to  kill  for  their  gov- 
ernment, then  they  will  merely  burn  their 
card  iir  move  to  Canada.  Many  of  these  men 
would  serve  their  country  if  they  did  not  have 
10  violate  their  beliefs.  Killing  may  be  too 
difficult  a  task  for  some  to  do  as  a  show  of 
patriotism.  But  war  Is  not  the  only  function 
of  our  government  The  domestic  and  for- 
eign programs  such  as  VISTA.  Peace  Corps, 
Project  Headstart.  Job  Corps,  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Organization  and  others  are 
severely  handicapped  by  inadequate  per- 
sonnel If  Congress  killed  t!>e  proverbial  two 
birds  with  one  stone,  the.se  programs  would 
become  practical  in  effect  and  the  draft  would 
gain  in  stature  The  draft  would  be  more 
equitable:  by  being  drafted  into  non-millt.iry 
programs  no  longer  would  a  man  feel  cheated 
of  his  freedom,  but  would  truly  be  serving 
his  country.  Men  will  not  be  rejected  from 
military  service  because  of  beliefs  or  minor 
physical  ailments,  they  will  be  rechanneled 
into  non-military  service.  Discrimination 
would  be  set  at  a  minimum  in  this  respect 
also. 

But  who  is  to  talk  of  discrimination.  One 
half  of  all  tJnited  States  citizens  are  not  even 
considered  in  the  draft  In  the  draft  debate 
women  are  also  declaring  themselves.  These 
are  the  women  who  served  with  men  in  the 
Peace  Corps  or  helped  In  the  War  on  Poverty. 
Women  are  assuming  more  and  more  rights 
and  privileges  In  this  nation:  they  are  the 
equals  of  men.  Should  not  they  also  assume 
the  .same  duties  to  their  country?  Margaret 
Mead,  whose  editorials  voice  a  multitude  of 
pointed  opinions  In  Rcdbook,  summed  up  the 
question  as  "whether  it  Is  fair  to  ask  only  a 
portion  c  f  a  generation  to  give  involuntary 
service  to  their  country,  whether  it  is  equi- 
table to  exclude  .  .  .  all  the  girls  .  .  .".  The 
general  public  has  not  taken  up  this  point  as 
extensively  as  other  Ideas,  but  it  is  best  to 
remember  that  all  discrimination  should  be 
dealt  with.  Women  should  be  drafted,  not  to 
shoot  or  to  bomb  the  Demilitarized  Zone,  but 
to  serve  in  an  administrative  (  r  non-mlUtary 
capacity.  Women  make  much  better  nurses 
and  equally  good  teachers,  why  should  the 
draft  neglect  one  half  of  the  population  then? 
Drafting  women  will  in  effect  unite  the 
generation  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
They  can  learn  skills  of  great  \alue  in  their 
home  life.  Why  has  Congress  done  nothing 
then?  Perhaps  the  voice  was  not  loud  enough 
to  hf  heard  in  Washington. 

Deferments  must  also  enter  into  the  con- 
sideration of  a  non-discriminate  draft.  No 
deferments  at  all  would  be  the  least  dis- 
crimination possible,  but  no  deferments  at 
all  is  not  possible.  Who  should  receive  a  de- 
terment? All  those  who  work  in  government 
ixisltions  should  be  exempt  because  they 
are  doing  a  service  to  the  nation  already. 
That  is  the  clue.  Tliose  who  are  doing  a 
service  to  their  government  should  be  de- 
ferred .Ml  those  who  are  In  a  valuable  po- 
sition, such  as  doctors  and  professional  men, 
are  exempt.  But  what  of  the  graduate  stu- 
dent who  so  recently  lost  his  deferment? 
During  the  revolution  we  valued  the  brain 
trust  which  we  drained  from  England.  Are 
we  so  far  ahead  of  everv  other  nation  that 


the  student,  and  graduate  student,  are  not 
doing  a  service  to  their  country? 

Tlie  most  fiUr  dnift  policy  is  one  In  which 
everyone  possible  Is  working  toward  the  goal 
of  universal  national  service.  It  is  one  in 
which  there  is  the  least  discrimination;  the 
one  that  will  do  the  most  The  housewife 
or  the  draft  dodger  In  Canada  .ire  doing 
little  for  their  nation.  Universal  service  to 
the  government  could  not  only  ease  the 
plight  within  the  non-military  programs, 
but  also  end  the  violent  dKsenslon  over 
the  draft.  With  no  discrimination  In  the 
choosing  or  deferring,  and  a  legal  way  for 
the  pacifists  not  to  fight,  what  can  there  be 
dissension  about? 

Peaslblllty  and  practically  are  not  synony- 
mous however.  It  Is  time  for  the  Congress 
to  heed  the  voice  of  dls,=ent  and  to  do  some- 
thing about  It,  It  Is  time  for  responsible 
action,  not  rhetoric. 
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WH,^T•s    A    Pair    Draft    Policy"' 
(By  Janet  Crawford i 

"Every  person  who  enjoys  the  protection 
of  free  government  owes  .  .  .  his  personal 
services  to  the  defence  of  it,"  ■  said  George 
Washington  The  key  word  is  "everybody" 
Every  citizen;  male,  female.  Negro,  Mexican. 
Dane;  all  have  marbllzed  into  what  Is 
America,  and  each  owes  his  individual  talents 
to  it.  Our  country  should  not  limit  itself  to 
drafting  only  the  male  citizens.  As  Wyoming's 
Secretary  of  State.  Thyra  Thomson,  told 
Casper  students.  "Can  we.  through  fear  of  re- 
linquishing our  prejudices,  deny  our  nation 
the  use  of  half  Its  productivity,  talent,  initia- 
tive, and  intelligence?  I  think  not.  Our  na- 
tion needs  the  brilliant  minds  of  both  men 
and  women."  -  Although  she  was  not  talking 
about  drafting  women.  Mrs  Thomson  hit  the 
nail  right  on  the  head.  Our  country  needs  all 
its  potential  strength,  both  men  and  women. 
The  United  States  needs  a  universal  draft. 

Everyone  agrees  that  our  present  draft 
policy  Is  unfair.  Life  magazine  lias  edi- 
torialized. "At  a  moment  when  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  in  so  discouraging  a  state,  and 
many  more  troops  are  being  talked  of.  it  is 
tragic  for  the  nation  to  be  saddled  with  an 
unfair  draft  law"  ''  Regardless  of  possible  re- 
form, any  selective  service  is  going  to  be  un- 
satisfactory because  some  will  be  chosen  and 
some  rejected.  I  have  lived  my  life  in  the 
Equality  State  during  a  time  when  equality 
has  been  continually  stressed.  All  right,  let's 
see  .some  equality  In  our  draft  policy. 

My  brotlier  and  I  were  born  in  the  same 
hospital,  attended  the  same  schools,  and  had 
generally  the  same  opportunities.  Yet.  he 
has  a  responsibility  to  his  country  which  I 
do  not  face.  He  knows  that  someday  he  will 
probably  be  drafted.  When  he  is  drafted,  he 
may  be  required  to  do  a  Job  for  which  I  am 
better  qualified.  It  is  unfair  to  him  and  me, 
both,  that  just  because  he  has  one  "y"  chro- 
mosome which  I  lack,  he  is  forced  into  serv- 
ice and  I  am  not.  Women  hold  Jobs.  vote, 
run  for  and  are  elected  to  office — are  citizens 
In  every  sense  of  the  word  but  one:  they  are 
not  drafted.  This  is  a  remnant  of  the  feudal 
age  w^hen  women  were  considered  second 
class  decorations.  It  is  an  out-moded  policy 
that  has  no  place  In  the  space  age.  If  women 
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were  drafted  to  do  women's  work,  then  men 
would  be  free  to  do  more  m;«cuUne  Job6. 

Under  my  plan,  every  American  citizen  who 
is  physically  and  mentally  useful  will,  upon 
graduation  from  high  school,  be  called  into 
the  service  of  the  United  Stiites  for  a  period 
of  two  years.  Any  person  who  does  not  gradu- 
ate from  high  school  will  be  drafted  on  his 
or  her  eighteenth  birthday.  Deferments  will 
be  granted  only  for  severe  mental  or  physi- 
cal handicaps  and  pregnancy.  These  will  be 
granted  by  panel  of  three  federally  appoint- 
ed Judges  and  are  liable  for  review  at  any 
time.  Husbands  and  wives  will  serve  together 
whenever  possible,  except  when  the  husband 
Is  stationed  In  a  combat  zone  where  no 
women  are  allowed.  There  will  be  two  main 
divisions  of  service;  civic  and  military.  The 
draftee  will  be  allowed  to  choose  the  division 
he  prefers. 

Civic  service  will  Include  the  Peace  Corps. 
Vista,  the  Job  Corps,  auxiliary  police  work, 
such  as  riot  control,  and  some  staff  jobs  now 
held  by  civil  service  personnel.  The  duties 
would  range  from  typist-stenographer,  work 
on  Indian  reservations,  to  big  city  slums  and 
centers  of  rural  poverty.  These  draftees  will 
receive  wages  corresponding  to  their  counter- 
parts in  military  service  All  women  draftees 
win  go  into  civic  service,  although  some  will 
be  assigned  to  Jobs  on  military  bases  like 
those  presently  held  by  servicewomen. 

Draftees  choosing  to  go  into  military  serv- 
ice would  again  be  divided  into  two  groups^ 
combatant  and  non-combatant.  Combatant 
troops  would  be  trained  and  sent  to  war 
zones,  such  as  Vietnam,  while  non-combatant 
troops  will  fill  the  country's  other  obligations, 
such  as  NATO,  SEATO,  European  troops,  and 
standby  forces  in  this  country.  This  means 
our  soldier  who  is  going  to  war  will  be  a  dou- 
ble volunteer  Hanson  W  Baldwin,  military 
historian  and  military  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  concurred  with  this  idea  when  he  said. 
"Todays  technological  revolution  and  nu- 
clear age  have  reduced  the  demand  for 
bodies'  and  the  'big  battalions'  and  have 
accentuated  instead,  the  need  for  'brains' 
and  the  'ready  battalion.'  "  '  Our  man  going 
into  battle  would  want  to  be  there;  he  would 
be  trained.  v.ilUng.  and  ready  to  defend  him- 
self and  his  country.  Those  who  object  to  a 
certain  war  or  war  in  general  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  serve  in  other  areas  of  en- 
deavor 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  United 
States  cannot  fight  a  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
at  the  same  time  as  a  war  on  poverty  at 
home.  But.  backed  up  by  100  percent  of  the 
nation's  youth,  instead  of  approximately  15 
percent,  our  country  could  progress  on  both 
fronts.  The  biggest  problem  our  poverty  pro- 
grams face  now  Is  that  they  are  dreadfully 
understaffed.  Vista  is  attempting  to  relieve 
poverty  with  a  smattering  of  8.000  workers. 
Draftees  would  be  like  a  shot  in  the  arm  to 
this  service.  Also,  by  taking  13-year-old  slum 
dwellers  out  of  their  environment  and  expos- 
ing them  to  legitimate  modern  life,  possibly 
the  hard-core  of  poverty  will  be  broken. 
"Education  can  get  a  man  out  of  the  ghetto, 
bvit  learning  requires  some  peace  of  mind. 
There  is  none."  ''  Service  away  from  the  ghet- 
to would  provide  a  golden  opportunity  for 
both  formal  and  practical  education  for  the 
ghetto  dweller. 

Most  graduating  high  school  students,  I 
know,  are  uncertain  about  what  they  want  to 
do  with  their  lives.  Many  boys  find  mediocre 
jobs  and  wait  to  be  drafted.  They  are  afraid 
to  make  definite  plans  because  they  don't 
know  when  or  if  those  plans  could  be  inter- 
rupted by  military  service.  Girls,  too.  are 
often  not  ready  to  settle  down.  If  this  plan 
Is  enacted,  each  person  will  know  that  for 
two  years,  he  will  serve  his  country.  Tliis  will 
give  each  an  opportunity  to  get  away  from 
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home  and  the  rut  he  is  in;  to  think,  to  ma- 
ture, and  to  decide  what  he  wants  to  do. 

When  I  mentioned  the  idea  of  a  universal 
draft  with  two  areas  of  service  to  some  of 
my  friends,  one  of  the  reactions  was,  "I  don't 
agree  with  the  philosophy  behind  the  Peace 
Corps  and  Vista."  Pine,  for  this  person  there 
will  be  other  areas  of  service.  "Two  years  is 
a  long  time  to  waste."  To  this  person  I  say 
that  people  have  given  lifetimes  and  lives  to 
their  country,  which  has  given  each  of  us 
unaccountable  blessings.  Surely  we  can  each 
give  a  little  of  our  time  to  it.  One's  service 
to  America  would  not  be  charity,  each  would 
gain  along  with  the  land.  With  our  con- 
stantly lengthening  life  expectancies,  Amer- 
ican youth  can  afford  to  spend  more  time 
being  young.  We  are  going  to  be  grown-up 
for  about  sixty  years.  let's  be  youth  for  a 
little  longer.  Those  who  objected  to  having 
girls  fight  misunderstood  my  point.  Girls 
would  not  fight,  only  perform  jobs  like  those 
they  perform  in  the  outside  world,  to  free 
men  for  the  duties  men  should  have. 

To  those  who  will  call  this  idea  radical, 
I  say  that  what  Is  radical  today  will  be  con- 
servative tomorrow.  Something  must  be  done 
about  our  draft  policy.  The  universal  draft 
may  not  be  the  only  answer,  but  it  Is  an 
answer.  And  America  needs  answers. 
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LAW   AND   ORDER 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  an  international  .symposium  was 
conducted  at  the  Rotarj'  Int€rnational 
Convention  in  Mexico  City.  The  topic  of 
discussion  was  law  and  order,  a  subject 
which  has  recently  come  to  dominate  the 
attention  of  our  entire  Nation. 

The  moderator  of  the  presentation  was 
Edwin  D.  Canham,  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  Other  partici- 
pants were  Chief  Leonard  G.  Lawrence, 
of  Hamilton.  Ontario,  president  of  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police:  Chief  Gerhard  Littmann,  of 
Frankfurt,  president  of  the  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  in  West  Germany; 
Kurt  Lindroth,  deputy  head  of  the  Swed- 
ish State  Police;  and  Judge  Yorihiro 
Naito.  of  the  Tokyo  Family  Court. 

During  the  discussion,  the  ever-in- 
creasing problem  of  law  enforcement  was 
brought  into  perspective  when  Mr.  Law- 
rence pointed  out  that  almost  50  percent 
of  the  world's  serious  crimes  were  com- 
mitted by  5  percent  of  the  world's  juve- 
nile population.  The  panel  went  on  to 
touch  upon  such  subjects  as  Japan's 
changing  family  structui-e  and  the  causes 
of  demonstrations  and  riots  in  European 
universities. 

So  that  this  frank  discussion  might  re- 
ceive the  attention  it  deserves,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  time  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  discussions  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

International  Symposium  on  Law  and 
Order.  Rotary  Convention,  Mexico  City, 
\Uy  15,  1968 — Erwin  D.  Canham's  Intro- 
duction OF  Panel  AIembers 

I  will,  of  course,  have  more  to  say  about 
each  of  these  gentlemen  as  we  proceed  with 


our  discussion,  so  for  the  moment  I  will  Just 
briefly  identify  them  for  you.  Tlie  order  is 
without  protocol,  and  simply  signifies  their 
sealing  order 

On  my  left  Is  the  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Chief 
Leonard  G.  Lawrence,  of  Hamilton,  Ontario. 

On  his  left  is  Dr,  Gerhard  Littman,  presi- 
dent of  the  police  in  Frankfurt,  and  also 
president  of  the  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  In  West  Germany. 

On  Dr.  Littman's  left  is  Judge  Yorihiro 
Naito  of  Tokyo's  Family  Court. 

Your  program  lists  Carl  G.  Persson,  Na- 
tional Director  of  Police  in  Sweden,  but  Mr. 
Persson  cabled  this  week  that  unforseen 
events  (which  of  course  do  arise  in  police 
work)  hold  him  in  Stockholm,  and  so  he  has 
sent  to  us  his  associate  and  deputy,  Mr.  Kurt 
Lindroth.  We  welcome  him. 

To  start  things  off.  I  would  like  to  ask 
Chief  Lawrence  a  question  : 

Canham,  Is  it  true  that  the  world  now 
seems  to  be  experiencing  a  world-wide  erup- 
tion of  lawlessness  that  is  unprecedented  In 
history? 

Lawrence.  The  short  answer  is  yes  ...  Of 
course  the  world  has  never  been  free  of 
crime.  The  very  presence  of  crime  has  served 
to  prod  man  further  along  the  path  toward 
development  of  a  society  less  apt  to  produce 
criminals.  In  spite  of  this,  there  are  in  this 
year,  1968.  pertinent  indications  that  crime 
is  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate  through- 
out the  world 

For  nearly  forty  years,  J  Edgar  Hoover 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the 
United  States  has  been  collecting  world 
crime  statistics.  While  direct  comparisons 
are  impossible,  because  there  is  really  no 
uniform  system  of  reporting  among  coun- 
tries, the  FBI  does  its  best  to  make  adjust- 
ments. The  figures  naturally  focus  on  the 
most  serious  crime — -forcible  rape,  robbery, 
aggravated  assault,  burglary,  .serious  lar- 
ceny, and  so  on  .  .  .  Without  attempting  a 
country-by-country  comparison.  I  would 
Judge  from  the  FBI  figures,  and  my  own  ob- 
servations for  the  International  Chiefs,  that 
we  have  seen  about  a  40  per  cent  increase 
in  major  crimes  in  the  world  In  the  past 
half-dozen  years. 

Canham.  We  are  told  on  every  side  that  the 
crime  problem  is  really  a  youth  problem. 
Chief  Lawrence,  do  yoxir  figures  and  your  ex- 
perience confirm  this? 

Lawrence.  Yes.  The  FBI  reports  that  at 
this  time  49  per  cent,  half  of  those  arrested 
for  serious  crime,  and  I  underline  fferiom;. 
are  under  18  years  of  age.  However,  Mr.  Can- 
ham, a  very  Important  additional  point  needs 
to  be  made. 

Canham.  What  Is  that? 

Lawrence.  It  is  that  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  our  Juveniles  are  involved.  When  we 
measure  arrest  activity,  we  find  that  only  five 
per  cent  of  the  juvenile  population  is  respon- 
sible for  nearly  half  of  all  serious  crimes! 

Canham.  That  does  pinpoint  the  problem. 
I  wonder  if  this  view  coincides  with  the  ex- 
perience of  you  other  gentlemen.  .  Mr. 
Lindroth,  I  believe  that  in  Sweden  you  have 
carried  forward  some  studies  of  this  prob- 
lem. 

Lindroth.  We  have  Indeed.  As  Chief  Law- 
rence iias  said,  figures  are  difficult  to  com- 
pare, but  I  do  think  that  our  studies  may 
contribute  a  side  to  this  that  has  not  yet 
been  brought  out,  that  is  the  extreme  youth 
of  the  youth  problem.  For  we  have  found 
that  usually  the  die  Is  cast  on  the  side  of 
criminality  before  the  age  of  14. 

Canham.  That  is  terribly  young — 14!  I  had 
no  idea  of  the  "critical  age.'  so  to  speak.  Dr. 
Littmann? 

Littmann.  We  find  in  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic that  the  number  of  offenders  in  the  18  to 
21  year  group  has  declined  from  9.9  per  cent 
to  9.3  per  cent.  The  age  group  14  to  18  shows 
a  one  per  cent  rise.  But  in  the  age  group 
under  14  years,  the  situation  Is  unfavorable. 
Here  the  percentage  of  male  perpetrators  has 
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grown  from  4.1  per  cent  to  5.7  per  cent.  J 
might  say  that  we  find  at  least  seven  times 
as  many  males  arc  affected  .as  females.  It  is 
a  boy  problem  .     .  a  young  lx)y  problem. 

Canham.  Judge  Naito,  does  this  view  of 
things  agree  with  your  experience  In  Japan? 

Naito.  As  to  the  ages  of  those  who  get 
in  trouble,  and  as  to  the  relatively  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  population  who  serious- 
ly go  astray,  I  believe  our  Japanese  experi- 
ence is  roughly  the  same.  However,  we  are 
making  improvements  In  the  past  two  years 
there  has  been  a  notable  decline 

Canham.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this 
decline'' 

Naito.  We  believe  we  have  found  better 
ways  of  handling  our  young  problem  people 
before  they  become  old  problem  jjeople. 

Canham.  Well,  that  brings  us  neatly  to 
;he  next  central  question  .  .  namely,  what 
do  we  do  about  youngster.';  before,  or  even 
after,  they  start  down  the  wrong  path?  What 
do  you  find  is  the  most  important  single 
remedy  in  Japan.  Judge  Naito? 

Naito.  The  most  indispensable  thing  is  a 
feeling  of  affection;  a  warm  and  pleasant 
liome  atmosphere;  a  disciplined  training  and 
education. 

Canham.  Mr.  Lindroth.  do  you  agree? 

Lindroth.  I  fully  agree. 

Lawrence.  ...  So  do  I. 

Canham.  Dr.  Littmann,  I  see  you  have  more 
to  say  .  ,  , 

Littmann.  Looking  for  solutions  to  stop  a 
further  growth  of  juvenile  delinquency,  one 
should  drop  from  the  beginning  the  idea 
of  more  severe  punishment.  Nothing  would 
be  improved  by  this. 

Canham.  Yes.  Mr.  Lindroth? 

Lindroth.  In  Sweden  we  consider  heredi- 
tary factors,  aboiit  which  we  can  of  course 
do  nothing  .  .  .  But  we  find  often  that  many 
choose  crime  as  a  short-cut  to  the  attaln- 
■iient  of  material  ends.  To  them,  crime  is  a 
-peculation  In  the  chance  of  eluding  dlB- 
fovery.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  our 
;arger  cities — and  the  world  Is  tending  to- 
wards urbanization — the  chances  of  not  be- 
;ng  caught  are  statistically  better  than  when 
communities  were  smaller.  It  is  accepted  In 
the  police  world  that  It  Is  not  fear  of  pun- 
ishment that  deters  the  criminal,  but  fear 
nf  being  found  out.  This  Is  the  nub  of  our 
liroblem:  How  do  you  convince  a  young  lad 
who  Is  crazy  about  automobiles  and  wants 
to  steal  one.  and  who  is  willing  to  break  into 
1  hotise  and  steal  so  he  can  btiy  petrol  (and 
this  Is  not  too  far  from  being  a  picture  of 
today's  "criminar')  .  .  .  how  do  you  con- 
vince him  that  It  won't  pay:  that  It  won't 
make  him  happy?  One  way  of  course  Is  to 
'"onvince  him  of  the  shame  that  being  found 
-ait  will  bring  upon  his  family, 

Canham.  Dr.  Littman? 

Littmann.  But  what  if  he  doesn't  have  a 
•amily? 

Canham.  Yes.  Judge  Naito? 

Naito.  There  you  have  a  key  question.  For 
I  am  sure  all  yotir  statistics  Indicate  that 
the  number  of  offenders  who  come  from 
broken  homes  is  far  greater  than  the  others. 
This  Is  a  known  fact.  So  in  Japan  we  try  to 
inswer  that  need.  Our  family  court  has  as 
its  most  important  task  the  prevention  of 
broken  homes.  Many  of  our  traditional  family 
'  ustoms  were  liquidated  by  the  new  Con- 
stitution of  1947.  and  the  new  Family  Law 
was  enforced  in  1949.  The  old  family  based 
on  the  father  as  head  of  the  house  disap- 
peared. The  position  of  the  wife,  or  the 
mother,  was  raised  considerably.  These 
changes  must  be  considered  as  a  great  ad- 
vance In  the  social  progress  of  Japan  But  it 
has  been  unavoidable  for  us  to  meet  some 
(iifficultles,  due  to  these  traditional  changes, 

Canham.  I  presume  these  difficulties  have 
fallen  hardest  on  Juveniles? 

Naito.  We  have  generally  considered  the 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  to  be  con- 
Jined  to  families  in  trouble.  We  approach 
it  as  a  "family  In  trouble"   matter,  rather 


than  Just  as  a  "boy-or-glrl-ln-trouble"  af- 
fair. Our  effort  is  aimed  at  healing  the 
family,  which  we  feel  will  incidentally  in- 
clude the  youngster. 

Canham.  What  do  you  do? 

Naito.  We  rely  most  heavily  on  the  help  of 
volunteer  citizens  For  example.  In  Japan, 
the  Family  Court  appoints  some  18,000 
volunteers  annually,  30  per  cent  of  them 
women,  to  assist  the  court  in  conciliating 
families.  About  55,000  cases  are  handled  each 
year. 

In  addition,  we  have  in  the  Tokyo  area  a 
•Juvenile  Friend  .Society,"  composed  of  ladles 
who  understand  the  gravity  of  the  problems 
(3f  young  people.  They  work  closely  with  the 
individual  boys  and  girls,  trying  to  show 
loving  Interest  and  concern,  which  we  feel 
"heals,"  rather  than  "wounds". 

Canham,  Mr.  Lindroth,  how  does  this  com- 
pare with  .Sweden? 

Lindroth,  You  know,  .Sweden  is  half  a 
world  away  from  Jap;in,  and  I  don't  think 
we  have  communicated  much  on  this,  but  I 
must  say  our  findings  and  our  approaches 
are  very  similar.  Japan  Is  not  the  only  coun- 
try where  traditional  social  and  moral  values 
have  been  relinquished  to  a  large  extent. 
The  school  discipline  of  old  has  been  .aban- 
doned. Parents  and  other  adults  do  not  hold 
the  same  authoritative  position  as  before. 
Young  i>eople  are  more  indeijendent  and 
more  open  to  the  currents  of  life  '■han  they 
were  in  past  times,  I  think  we  all  agree  that 
this  liberation  of  youth  has  been  good  for 
the  .stable  young  jieople  who  form  the  great 
majority.  It  has  given  them  better  possibili- 
ties than  before  to  develop  into  frank  and 
independent  persons. 

Canham.  No  turning  back  the  clock? 

Lindroth.  Certainly  not.  Now,  in  ap- 
proaching the  problem  of  those  children 
who  are  not  stable  and  who  get  into  trouble, 
or  who  even  threaten  to  get  into  trouble 
our  Swedish  police  turn  for  help,  and  in 
large  measure  get  such  help,  from  the  child 
welfare  committees  that  now  exist  by  law  in 
every  community. 

These  committees  work  in  various  ways, 
bvit  one  of  their  responsibilities  is  to  see  to 
it  that  there  are  leisure-time  institutions, 
such  as  youth  centers,  or  cafes,  and  ample 
sports  facilities.  They  arrange  educational 
.■,nd  liobby  activities  and  they  run  child-care 
:icencles,  play  schools,  day  camps,  and.  im- 
portly.  they  arrange  courses  and  lectures  for 
parents  and  others  charged  with  caring  for 
young  children. 

Canham.  You  try  to  'nip  the  problem  in 
the  bud,"  in  other  words? 

Lindroth.  Precisely.  .   .   . 

Canham.  I  see  both  Chief  Lawrence  and 
Dr.  Littmann  nodding  rather  energetically. 
We  have  an  agreement,  I  ta'Ke  It.  ...  So  I 
would  like  to  change  rather  abruptly  the  di- 
rections. Thus  far,  it  seems  to  me.  we  have 
been  talking  about  the  problems  of  young 
people.  14  years  and  yovinger.  But  I  am  curi- 
ous .atwut  your  views  concerning  those  of  an 
older  age  ,  .  ,  let  us  say.  of  college  student 
age.  We  have  been  reading  and  seeing  quite 
a  bit  about  this  lately.  pver\-where  from  New 
York,  Chicago,  Paris,  even  Berlin.  I  believe. 

Dr.  Littmann. 

Littmann.  Right!  While  Juvenile  delin- 
quency end.ingers  the  life,  health,  and  prop- 
erty of  the  respectable  citizen,  the  unrest 
among  youth  is  directed  against  public  order. 
"the  establishment" —the  present  form  of 
society — and  in  some  countries,  even  against 
parliamentary  democracy.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances it  may  become  even  more  dan- 
gerous than  Juvenile  delinquency, 

Canham.  Do  you  see  any  connection,  or 
parallel,  in  this  student  eruption? 

Littmann.  The  forms  of  protest  show  strong 
parallels,  but  this  should  not  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  causes  are  the  same.  Be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  youth  is  protesting 
ixgalnst  the  lack  of  intellectual  freedom  al- 
lowed by  the  political  regime.  The  protest  of 


the  youth  of  the  Free  World  has  mostly 
quite  different  causes,  although  the  condi- 
tions in  the  universities  and  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam  certainly  appear  in  country  after  coun- 
try in  Europe.  Looking  into  the  situation  ob- 
jectively, one  has  to  agree  that  the  demand 
for  university  reform  in  European  countries 
IS  to  a  great  degree  justified,  riie  universi- 
ties are  hopelessly  overcrowded:  the  leaclung 
system  shows  severe  denciencles  The  author- 
ity of  the  professors  and  the  lack  of  student 
participation  in  forming  university  life  are 
additional  serious  deficiencies.  For  a  long 
lime,  all  this  has  been  known. 

Canham  Fhen  the  students  have  some 
right  to  erupt  ' 

Littmann.  Without  this  loud  protest  there 
w.juld  not  be  a  l>eglnnlnc  even  tcxlay. 

Canham  What  relationship  does  Viet  Nam 
have  to  the  student  situation? 

Littmann.  It  is  remarkable  that  protest 
concerning  Viet  Nam  is  loudest  in  countries 
which  were  Immediate  participants  in  World 
War  II.  and  have  suffered  from  it  most. 
There  is.  by  the  way.  no  doubt  that  the 
United  States  has  failed  sufficiently  to  in- 
form the  general  public  and  especially  the 
youth  of  I  he  world  right  from  the  beginning, 
and  with  continuous  repetition,  about  the 
reas(jns  for  United  States  intervention.  The 
consequence  is  that  this  war  is  called  'Im- 
perialistic." 

Canham.  What  do  the  knowledgeable 
people  of  Europe  see  it  as? 

Littmann.  A  form  of  attempted  Communist 
expansion. 

Canham.  Is  this  what  you  see  beneath  the 
propaganda  in  Germany? 

Littmann  In  Germany  there  are  some  ad- 
ditional causes  which  contribute  to  the  un- 
rest of  youth.  One  is  the  Grand  Coalition  of 
the  Federal  Government,  which  has  existed 
since  the  end  of  1966,  and  the  lack  of  a  strons 
opposition.  Instead,  a  radical  leftist  extra- 
parliamentary  opposition  has  been, formed 
Certain  student  groups  are  a  part  of  this 
opposition.  Under  the  pretext  of  protesting 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  situation 
In  the  universities  they  try  to  replace  the 
parliamentarv  democracy  by  a  system  similar 
to  the  Soviet  Republic  in  1917-1918.  They  are 
clever  enough  to  Involve,  on  certain  occa- 
sions, other  groups  who  ideologically  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them  Certain  communist 
tendencies  cannot  be  overlooked  within 
those  groups.  Tlie  disturbance  of  public  order 
caused  by  them  has  reached  considerable 
prornrtlons.  ^ 

Canham.  It  was  generally  accepted  that 
the  student  uprisings  in  Belgium  last  winter 
forced  a  change  in  the  Government  And.  as 
we  all  know  from  today's  headlines,  the  stu- 
dents in  Paris  are  causing  considerable  dis- 
turbance. Incidentally,  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  reports  a  situation  there  not  unlike 
that  which  Dr.  Littmann  Just  described  in 
Germany,  which  is  to  say.  I  quote:  "Students 
join  m  demonstrations  against  the  Vietnam 
war,  but  these  have  their  origins  in  many 
non-student  groups.  You  have  had  student 
problems  in  Sweden. 

Lindroth.  When  one  speaks  of  protests, 
naturally  "the  march  of  the  poor  !)eople  on 
Washington"  comes  Into  the  conversation. 

Canham.  It  certainly  does.  However,  here 
we  have  not  necessarily  rebellious  students, 
but  protests  of  those  who  feel  by-passed  by 
the  surge  of  progress.  This  must  certainly 
give  the  police  special  problems.  For  example. 
Mr.  Lawrence,  how  can  the  police  distin- 
guish the  right  to  "peaceable  assembly."  as 
guaranteed  for  example  in  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  point  where  riots  erupt? 

Lawrence.  Regardless  of  aee  or  the  causes. 
it  is  true  that  special  problems  are  imposed 
on  the  police.  Police  must  be  at  once  very 
careful  to  protect  rights  to  peaceful  protest 
and  at  the  sam?  time  protect  the  persons  and 
property  from  those  who  are  not  really 
legitimate  protesters  ur  peaceful. 

Canham.  May  1  ask  Dr.  Littmann  for  his 
views? 
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LlTTMANN.  Many  citizens  have  gained 
the  Impression  that  the  constitutional  In- 
stitutions are  not  in  a  position  to  maintain 
'aw  and  order  as  expected  by  the  majority 
of  the  population  This  Is  a  danger,  but  It 
also  offers  opportunity  for  political  and  com- 
munity leaders  to  do  something  more  than 
Issue  platitudinous  statements  Youth  to- 
day Is  critical,  and  not  willing  to  accept  the 
existing  social  structure  as  unchangeable. 
Youth  wants  to  be  Informed  and  convinced. 
It  wants  means  of  education  adapted  to  the 
modem  world  Youth  asks  to  be  acknowl- 
edged— at   home,   In    profession,   in   politics. 

Naito.  And  are  we  doing  this? 

Canham.  Obviously  Dr.  Uttmann  has 
more  to  say  on  this. 

LrrTMANN.  Being  honest,  we  must  admit 
that  we  have  not  done  Justice  to  these 
wishes,  neither  at  home,  at  schools  and  uni- 
versities, nor  in  politics.  We  should  neither 
overestimate  nor  underestimate  the  unrest 
of  youth.  We  should  give  It  the  meaning 
that  it  deserves 

Canham.  Up  to  this  point  I  think  we  have 
seen  two  sides  to  the  world's  youth  prob- 
lem 

First,  we  have  been  told  that  there  is  a 
gioesly  serious  rise  in  the  volume  of  crime 
and  that  It  has  been  ascending  more  r.-ip- 
idly  in  just  the  last  few  years  We  have  been 
shown  that  a  criminal  tendency  starts  very 
early  In  life;  14  and  under  were  mentioned 
as  the  most  critical  ages.  We  have  in  some 
measure  been  reassured,  however,  that  the 
p>ercentage  of  young  p>eople  who  do  fall  into 
criminal  pursuits  Is  small,  about  five  per- 
cent,  of  the   total  of  world   youth. 

Second,  we  have  learned  that  there  Is 
another  youth  problem,  not  necessarily 
criminal  in  motivation,  but  posing  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  law  and  order  because  of  its 
violence,  which  Is  such  that  it  can  at  times 
bring  down  governments.  We  have  been 
warned  that  this  unrest  Is  sometimes  for- 
mented  and  often  channeled  into  the  use 
of  those  opposed  to  the  democratic  processes. 

Both  of  these  clearly  are  problems  on 
which  the  future  literally  hinges.  Unchecked 
crime  and  unrestrained  protest  can  both  de- 
stroy the  foundations  of  civilization. 

What  do   ve  do?  Chief  Lawrence? 

Lawrence  I  was  just  thinking  of  that 
American  president,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who 
put  it  rather  succinctly:  "If  you  are  going 
to  do  anything  for  humanity,  the  chances  of 
success  He  not  in  working  with  the  man,  but 
with  the  boy.  The  Boy  of  today  1b  the  citi- 
zen of  tomorrow." 

Canham.  Mr.  Lindroth  .  .  . 

LiNDROTH.  That  is  what  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  say.  but  perhaps  not  so  pointedly. 

Canham.  Please  continue.  Chief  Law- 
rence. .  .  . 

Lawrence.  Crime  prevention  is  a  complex 
and  costly  process,  involving  proper  homes, 
proper  parental  care  and  guidance;  adequate 
education  and  employment  opfxjrtunities. 
However,  there  is  another  point  which  I  wish 
to  make,  quoting  the  reply  of  Judge  Lester 
H.  Loble  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Helena. 
Montana,  when  he  was  asked  abou:  organi- 
zations for  youngsters.  He  said:  "I  have  never 
had  before  me  an  active  Boy  Scout,  Campflre 
Girl,  4-H  member,  or  member  of  a  similar 
group,  or  a  youngster  who  is  a  regular  at- 
tendant of  Sunday  School  or  Church.  These 
organizations  are  real  character-builders,  and 
the  adults  who  so  unselfishly  give  of  their 
time  and  energy  in  these  worthwhile  groups 
are  entitled  to  everlasting  praise. " 

Canham.  I  see  Mr.  Lindroth  has  something 
to  add.  .  .  . 

Lindroth.  The  organizations  around  the 
world  may  in  some  measure  be  different; 
some  are  privately  supported,  and  others 
have  state  money,  but  the  objectives  are  con- 
structive. Here  all  of  us  have  a  great  task  to 
fulfill — the  task  to  do  our  share  In  bringing 
about  a  secure  existence  and  a  good  up- 
bringing of  children  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to- 
wards society. 


Canham.  Dr.  Littman.  do  you  agree? 

Lfttman.  Our  youth  is  not  worse,  but  at 
least  as  good  as.  if  not  better  than,  in  former 
times.  We  mtist  only  find  a  way  to  lead  them 
In  the  right  direction.  Rehabilitation  of 
criminals  is  not  nearly  so  successful  or  re- 
warding and  effective  as  crime  prevention. 
Work  such  as  the  Police  Athletic  League,  Big 
Brother,  and  all  the  other  organizations  and 
personal  efforts  offer  a  good  answer. 

Canham.  I  do  hope  the  Rotarians  will 
rouse  the  people  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
rehabilitate  and  to  prevent  Juvenile  delin- 
quency within  their  own  communities  and 
also  to  help  volunteer  or  official  workers  In 
the  rehabilitation  and  prevention  work. 

Canham.  Chief  Lawrence,  you  are  a  Rota- 
rian.  are  you  not? 

Lawrence.  Yes,  for  17  years.  I  believe  that 
Rotary  is  the  greatest  international  service 
organization  in  the  world  today.  Under  dedi- 
cated ofHcers,  with  the  twin  objective  of  serv- 
ice to  mankind  and  World  Peace,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Rotary  through  Its  various  pro- 
grams, is  making  a  massive  contribution  to 
the  prevention  of  crime,  the  maintenance  of 
Law  and  Order  throughout  the  world. 

Canham.  I,  too,  have  observed  the  work 
of  Rotary  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  It 
seems  to  me  that  with  the  Insights  we  have 
been  given  this  morning  that  every  Rotary 
Club  should  be  better  able  to  understand  the 
problem  laid  out  for  us  so  well  by  our  par- 
ticipants. I  will  now  turn  the  meeting  back 
to  President  Hodges. 

Hodges.  As  parents,  as  Rotarians.  I  believe 
we  have  been  given  a  great  deal  to  ponder 
this  morning.  It  is  true  that  there  is  nothing 
more  precious  and  more  vital  to  the  march 
of  man  than  our  children.  To  learn,  as  we 
have  this  morning,  something  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  tragedy  threatening  this  funda- 
mental asset  of  our  civilization  is  deeply 
moving. 

Yet.  the  answer  has  been  rather  plainly 
stated:  Love  our  children  more.  Love  them 
better. 

Rotary  has  done  and  Is  doing  much.  I  have 
a  suggestion.  Why  wouldn't  It  be  a  good  pro- 
gram idea  for  every  Rotary  club  in  the  world 
to  have  a  symposium  of  its  own.  modelled 
somewhat  after  this  one  this  morning?  Sup- 
pose every  club  Invited  in  its  local  chief  of 
police,  perhaps  a  sociologist,  an  educator, 
one  or  more  from  the  churches,  to  explore 
your  local  problem.  You  could  then  con- 
sider what  further  community  leadership 
could  be  exerted  to  help  conciliate  threat- 
ened homes;  to  provide  wholesome  outlets 
for  the  normal  exuberance  of  youth;  to  look 
with  compassionate  eyes  into  the  things  in 
our  schools  that  our  young  people  complain 
about.  Rotarians  have  Influence;  they  have 
ways  of  getting  things  done.  Best  of  all, 
Rotarians  have  hearts,  and  this  Is  the  time 
to  use  them. 


SECRETARY  GENERAL  OF  U.N. 
URGES  ALL  MEMBER  STATES  TO 
RATIFY  THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Assembly  for  Human  Rights  met  in 
Montreal  on  March  22  through  March 
27  of  this  year.  The  assembly  felt  that 
such  a  convocation  of  citizens  of  the 
world  was  a  fitting  means  of  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  1968  is  Human 
Rights  Year.  The  assembly  also  reviewed 
progress  in  the  field  of  human  rights 
and  delineated  those  areas  in  which 
greater  efforts  must  be  expended  if  all 
men  are  to  enjoy  those  rights  which 
are  inalienably  ours  simply  because  of 
our  humanity. 

In  subsequent  statements  to  the  Sen- 
ate I  shall  discuss  the  various  points 
mside  by  the  assembly  and  shall  discuss 


in  detail  the  various  recommendations 
made  to  further  the  cause  of  universal 
human  rights.  At  this  point,  however,  I 
should  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  words  of  a  message  filmed  by  U 
Thant  for  presentation  to  the  assembly. 

The  Secretary  General  makes  the 
point  of  preeminent  importance  when 
he  states: 

Indeed,  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the 
achievement  of  economic  development  and 
social  Justice  must  surely  rest  on  commonly 
accepted  standards  of  fair  treatment  for  all 
individuals  and  groups. 

Mr.  President.  I  wholeheartedly  as- 
sociate myself  with  U  Thants  'Declara- 
tion of  Peace."  I  also  urge  the  commit- 
ment of  each  Senator  to  the  cause  of 
human  rights  through  swift  ratification 
of  the  human  rights  conventions  now 
pending  in  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  U  Thant's  me.ssage  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob,iection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  following  message  from  United  Na- 
tions Secretary-General  U  Thant  was  re- 
corded on  film  at  the  United  Nations  and 
projected  during  the  opening  session  of  the 
Assembly  for  Human  Rights. 

"I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  my  greetings  to  the  World 
Assembly  for  Human  Rights,  which  has  been 
convened  in  Montreal  as  a  contribution  to 
the  International  Year  for  Human  Rights. 
Your  Assembly  also  meets  in  response  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly's  invita- 
tion to  all  concerned  to  devote  the  year  1968 
to  intensified  efforts  and  undertakings  in  the 
field  of  human  rights  as  an  appropriate  way 
of  celebrating  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Right.s. 

"The  International  Year  for  Human  Rights 
offers  a  unique  opportunity  to  review  and  re- 
assess activities  in  the  Held  of  human  rights 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion and  to  propose  objectives  lor  future  ef- 
forts. Over  the  years,  .substantial  progress  has 
been  achieved  through  the  United  Nations  in 
setting  international  standards  and  objec- 
tives in  the  area  of  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms — an  area  which  the  United 
Nations  Charter  firmly  established  as  being  a 
matter  of  international  concern  and  respon- 
sibility. The  proclamation  of  the  Declara- 
tion 'as  a  standard  of  achievement  for  all 
nations  and  peoples'  was  a  first  step  in  this 
process. 

"Since  then,  many  international  conven- 
tions have  been  adopted,  culminating  in 
these  International  Covenants  on  Human 
Rights.  In  this  manner,  the  moral  Impera- 
tives of  the  Declaration  are  being  progres- 
sively recognized  as  binding  obligations 
through  ratification  of  existing  conventions 
by  Member  States  in  accordance  with  their 
constitutional  processes  and  by  their  incor- 
poration in  the  national  constitutions  and 
laws  of  numerous  States. 

"It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  active 
participation  of  Member  States  in  this  United 
Nations  long-term  effort  to  secure  a  system 
of  law.  legally  binding  on  the  national  and 
international  level,  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  efforts  to  attain  the  Charter  objectives 
of  peace,  economic  and  social  well-being  and 
the  harmonization  of  the  action  of  nations. 
Indeed,  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the 
achievement  of  economic  development  and 
social  Justice  must  surely  rest  on  commonly 
accepted  standards  of  fair  treatment  for  all 
individuals  and  groups. 

"In  your  meetings,  you  will  be  examining, 
in  the  light  of  technological  changes,  the 
means  of  preserving  the  concepts  expressed 
in    the    Universal    Declaration    of    Human 
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Rights.  In  addition  to  evaluating  existing 
and  new  methods  and  techniques  for  the  pro- 
tection of  human  rights,  you  will  be  dis- 
cussing new  areas  of  concern  and  new  dan- 
gers which  accompany  rapid  technological 
advances.  These  important  subjects  are  a 
challenge  to  the  distinguished  participants 
In  your  Assembly,  and  the  results  of  your 
deliberations  will.  I  am  sure,  merit  attention 
at  all  levels. 

"The  efforts  of  the  non-governmental  sec- 
tor of  world  public  opinion  have  contributed 
much  to  the  progress  made  over  the  last 
twenty  years  In  the  promotion  and  protec- 
tion of  human  rights.  While  Governments 
must  take  final  and  effective  responsibility. 
it  is  well  known  that  activities  on  the  private 
level  have  often  paved  the  way  and  stimu- 
lated governmental  action.  These  activities 
can  also  contribute  to  the  search  for  ideas 
as  to  the  future  course  of  the  International 
community's  concern  for  the  activities  In  the 
field  of  human  rights,  which,  I  hope,  will  be 
charted  during  this  International  Year  for 
Human  Rights. 

"May  I,  In  conclusion,  express  to  you  my 
best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  delibera- 
tions." 

U  Thant, 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations. 


NEW  CONCEPTS  IN  RECREATION, 
CONSERVATION,  AND  RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENTS  —  ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  KUCHEL 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Sierra  Club  on  May  4,  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  KuchelI 
delivered  an  outstanding  address  on  the 
subject  of  new  concepts  in  recreation, 
conservation,  and  resource  developments. 

A  national  leader  for  more  than  two 
decades  in  the  field  of  wise  use  and 
orderl:,  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, the  Senator  from  California  has 
delivered  a  significant  statement  that 
merits  the  attention  of  ever>'  Senator. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  partial 
text  of  his  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  partial 
text  of  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  Search  for  New  Horizons 
'  Partial    text    of    rem.arks    by   U  S.    Senator 

Thomas  H.  Kvchel  before  the  Sierra  Club. 

Santa  Monica.  Calif.  May  4,  1968) 

On  a  morning  In  March  over  four  years 
ago  near  Los  Banos.  California,  a  giant  bull- 
dozer was  engaged  In  carving  out  of  the 
ground  the  monumental  walls  that  are  today 
San  Luis  Dam.  Suddenly,  in  the  dirt  that 
churned  before  Its  large  blade,  there  appeared 
several  long  white  objects  Upon  closer  ex- 
amination. It  was  discovered  that  the  objects 
were  bones — later  determined  ;o  be  those  of 
prehistoric  animals  that  roamed  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  tens  of  thousands  cf  years  ago. 
Indeed,  one  geologist  estimated  the  age  of 
the  bones  at  400.000  years — about  the  middle 
of  the  Pleistocene  era.  Later,  during  the  same 
excavation,  the  petrified  remains  of  a  large 
ar.d  primeval  forest  were  uncovered  along 
with  the  artifacts  that  marked  the  existence 
of  an  ancient  civilization  of  man  that  lived 
in  the  hills  and  valleys  of  our  state. 

In  the  summer  of  1965.  near  the  town  of 
Washtucna  In  the  State  of  Washington. 
another  bulldozer  carving  out  another  (iam 
brought  forth  from  the  earth  the  story  of  yet 
r>nother  ancient  civilization  of  western  man. 
It  was  less  than  a  week  ago  that,  at  this  very 
?tte,  fragments  of  a  skeleton  were  found 
which  scientists  believe  to  be  the  oldest  hu- 
man remains  found  In  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere, somewhere  between  11.000  and  13.000 


years  old  These  are  but  the  last  remnants  of 
what  one  professor  termed  "a  nomadic,  hunt- 
ing society  "  that  may  well  have  turned  on 
each  other  lor  food 

Imagine  lor  a  moment,  if  you  will,  a  scene 
some  10.000  years  from  today,  possibly  near 
what  was  once  known  as  the  City  of  Santa 
Monica:  a  high  speed  monster  of  machinery 
is  rapidly  excavating  a  site  for  another  ther- 
monuclear desalting  plant  when,  suddenly, 
the  bones  of  our  present  civilization  are  un- 
covered. Will  scientists  then  say  "these  are 
but  the  remains  of  a  hunting  society  that 
turned  on  each  other?"  Will  they  file  our 
remains  in  the  Nuclear  Era  and  charge  us 
with  failing  lo  preserve  our  fellow  man;  or 
will  they  credit  our  civilization  with  having 
fought  successfully  for  the  survival  of  man 
on   earth? 

This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  ch.illenge 
that  faces  all  men  in  this  era  of  crisis,  the 
challenge  of  dealing  with  the  b:isic  problems 
of  the  spirital.  emotional  and  physical  sur- 
vival of  humanity  in  our  time  It  is  not  a 
task  that  belongs  to  simply  one  segment  of 
our  society  but  to  every  man,  whatever  his 
call  in  life,  whatever  his  personal  goals  may 
be. 

I  want  to  read  a  portion  of  a  letter  recently 
received  from  an  authority  on  wilderness,  a 
pre-eminent  conservationist  and  a  great 
human  being,  .'\nsel  Adams  wrote: 

"For  quite  a  few  years  I  have  had  a  grow- 
ing doubt  about  the  logic  and  efficacy  of  gen- 
eral Conservation  approaches  and  practices 
The  Wilderness  is  extremely  important  and  I 
feel  more  strongly  than  ever  that  we  must 
not  relax  our  efforts  to  save  what  we  can 
and  protect  what  we  have 

"But  the  total  picture  of  man's  survival 
on  earth — to  say  nothing  of  his  assuring  him- 
self some  reasonable  and  healthful  exist- 
ence— Is  of  far  greater  Importance  than  any 
particular  segment  of  his  conservation  effort 
"The  alarming  air  and  water  pollution,  the 
despoiling  of  land,  the  poor  planning  for 
urban  and  suburban  areas,  and  the  gross 
spirit  of  exploitation  of  our  natural  resources. 
all  lead  to  dlsast«r^ — and  this  must  be  appar- 
ent to  all  thinking  men." 

We  must  all.  you  and  I  together,  heed  the 
prophetic  words  of  Ansel  Adams.  We  no 
longer  live  in  the  kind  of  world  that  gave 
birth  to  your  organization.  When  John  Mulr 
formed  a  handful  of  men  into  the  .Sierra 
Club  some  seventy-five  years  ago.  California 
had  but  a  population  of  1.2  million  and  only 
50.000  people  lived  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
There  was  no  smog  to  obscure  the  sun 
Lakes  and  rivers  had  not  yet  fallen  victim  to 
water  pollution.  The  word  suburbs  was  not 
yet  in  the  dictionary,  and  the  ghettos  that 
stifle  life  for  so  many  Americans  had  not 
attained  reality. 

But.  alas,  our  world  has  changed.  Today, 
your  organization  is  over  60,000  strong, 
bound  together  in  the  common  concern  for 
the  preservation  of  nature  and  respect  for 
the  land  God  gave  us.  Today,  California 
has  a  population  of  over  20  million  people — 
the  largest  In  the  Nation — with  over  2  and 
a  quarter  million  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 
alone.  DaUy,  some  1500  new  citizens  pour 
Into  the  communities  of  our  Golden  State, 
and  we  expect  a  population  of  50  million  by 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

Within  less  than  an  hour,  we  can  drive 
from  the  luxury  of  this  room  to  the  poverty 
of  Watts,  or  from  the  confusion  of  down- 
town Los  Angeles  to  the  quiet  beauty  of  the 
mountainous  San  Gabriel  Wilderness.  But 
both  ghetto  and  park  are  a  part  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live  todav.  .And  if  conservation- 
ists are  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  man's 
environment,  both  must  be  treated  as  part 
of  the  same  world. 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Diamond,  Vice-president  of 

the  American  Conservation  Association,  has 

aptly    described    the    political    problems    of 

mobilizing  conservation  forces; 

".  .  .  Some  people  are  nuts   abovit  birds. 


some  about  flowers.  Some  want  plenty  of 
ducks,  others  want  plenty  of  trout.  Some 
people  hate  billboards,  some  hate  noise  and 
same  hate  ragweed. 

"Some  want  100.000  acres  to  get  lost  In; 
some  want  a  half  acre  where  their  kids 
can  play  in  the  city;  some  want  a  place  to 
play  squash;  some  a  place  In  the  open  to 
eat  It. 

"Our  problem  is  to  tie  all  these  diverse 
desires  together  Into  a  working  coalition  for 
a  better  environment." 

There  is  much  that  citizens  devoted  to 
conservation  can  do.  Indeed,  because  of  your 
efforts,  you  have  opened  the  eyes  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  need  to  preserve  our  rich  natural 
resources.  An  Outdoor  Recreation  Review 
Commission  and  the  Bureail  of  Outdour 
Recreation  have  been  established.  The 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964  has  been  passed 
largely  because  of  your  work.  We  are  now  in 
the  flnal  stages  of  congressional  action  on  a 
National  Trails  bill  and  Wild  Rivers  legisla- 
tion. 

During  the  past  few  years.  Congress  has 
approved,  and  sent  to  the  White  House,  near- 
ly fifty  additions  to  the  national  park  system 
We  have  national  seashores  at  Cape  Cod. 
Gap>e  Hatteras  and  Assateague.  Legislation  to 
preserve  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  and  the 
Indiana  Dunes  has  been  enacted. 

In  California.  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
sponsor  legislation  for  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore,  the  Tule  Lake  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  the  Whlskeytown  National  Rec- 
reation Area,  and  the  San  Rafael  Wilderness 
With  your  assistance,  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  bill  and  my  San  Gabriel  Wilder- 
ness bill  have  both  passed  the  Senate,  and  are 
pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
And  with  youx  continued  help,  I  look  forward 
to  passing  five  more  .additions  to  the  wilder- 
ness system  which  I  have  introduced  in  the 
Senate — Ventiina.  Desolation.  Pinnacles.  Lava 
Beds,  and  Lassen  wilderness  areas. 

Although  the  battle  to  save  wilderness  is 
not  yet  over,  we  have.  In  my  view,  resolved 
the  basic  policy  questions.  Tlie  minds  of 
the  legislators  .ire  open  to  conservation 
needs.  Each  endeavor  will  require  vigilance, 
but  the  sympathy  of  the  American  people  Is 
on  our  side. 

The  primary  task  today  Is  to  open  the  eyes 
of  America  to  the  other  world,  the  world  m 
which  most  of  life  is  lived  Make  .Americans 
aware  of  the  poverty,  the  blight,  the  drab 
surroundings,  and  the  di.smal  conformity  in 
which  too  many  live.  And  bring  your  vision 
of  the  wilderness  to  those  who  may  go 
through  life  not  realizing  that  there  Is  a  rich 
and  beautiful  world  outside  the  confines  of 
our  inner  cities. 

We  must  educate  people  to  question.  Amer- 
icans must  ask  themselves  whether  urban 
blight  and  ugliness  is  sm  essential  way  of  life 
Is  it  really  necessary  to  have  smng-fiUed  air? 
Must  our  lakes  and  rivers  be  clogged  with 
algae  and  debris?  Are  Jet  noise  and  thermal 
pollution  Inescapable  facts  of  life'  Must 
highways  and  parking  lots  continue  to  swal- 
low up  our  surroundings? 

Con.servatlon  should  mean  fighting  for 
more  neighborhood  parks  It  should  mean  an 
end  to  bad  local  zoning,  and  more  and  better 
open  space  legislation  It  should  mean  guard- 
ing against  threats  to  the  air  and  water  in 
oxir  cities,  and  more  attention  to  the  aesthet- 
ic aspects  of  housing.  An  effort  must  be 
made  to  understand  what  the  ever  stronger 
detergents  and  excessive  carbon  dioxide 
emission  are  doing  to  our  environment. 

There  Is  a  crying  need  for  action.  You  have 
the  vehicle  to  move  into  this  void  without 
forsaking  your  basic  commitment  to  wilder- 
ness preservation  You  have  an  organization 
with  the  people,  the  momentum,  the  public 
confidence  and  the  brain  power  and  energy 
to  face  this  challenge 

At  the  local  level  we  recognize  that  the 
problems  of  urban  Amtrlca,  partigularly  the 
problems    of    environment,    transcend     the 
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traditional  political  boundaries  which  Jumble 
and  splinter  our  major  population  centers. 

There  Is  no  way  for  Pasadena  to  put  up  ft 
smog  barner  to  keep  out  Los  Angeles  smog. 
There  Is  no  way  for  Palo  .'Mto  alone  to  keep 
San  Francisco  Bay  from  being  filled  and 
polluted. 

Man's  urban  environment  requires  basic 
services:  fire  protection,  garbage  and  waste 
disposal,  water,  police  protection,  smog  abate- 
ment, schools,  zoning  and  land  use  control. 
Too  often  there  is  no  rational  distribution 
of  responsibility  for  these  functions,  and  the 
political  subdivisions  we  have  were  formed 
largely  by  chance,  not  because  they  are  the 
best  way  to  provide  basic  services. 

Reform  will  not  come  overnight  Efforts 
to  achieve  reform  of  local  institutions  will 
meet  continuous  resistance  In  Southern 
California  a  beginning  has  been  made  with 
the  formation  of  an  organization  called  the 
Southern  California  Associated  Governments. 
In  Northern  California,  a  similar  organiza- 
tion, the  Assoclaied  Bay  Area  Governments, 
is  now  attempting  to  survive  its  recent  finan- 
cial misfortunes.  The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
has  attempted  a  regional  solution  of  trans- 
portation- problems  through  the  formation  of 
Bay  Ares  Rapid  Transit,  and  there  even  are 
recent  hints  of  a  trend  toward  consolidation 
of  major  taxing  entities  in  the  Bay  Area. 

Reform  is  essential  wherever  population 
sprawl  has  outrun  the  boundaries  of  the 
original  core  city  If  the  challenge  of  this 
reform  is  not  met.  I  fear  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  step  into  the  void  and  force  fed- 
eral solutions  to  what  are  essentially  local 
problems. 

At  the  Federal  level,  reforms  are  also 
necessary.  The  first  order  of  business  is  a 
thorough  look  at  the  federal  effort  to  under- 
st,^nd  and  cope  with  man's  environment. 
The  ad  hoc  creation  of  federal  environmen- 
tal programs  has  resulted  In  a  crazy  patch- 
work quilt,  full  of  duplication  and  full  of 
holes. 

I  count  at  least  eighteen  federal  agencies 
having  responsibility  in  the  area  of  man's 
environment.  There  are  seven  agencies  deal- 
in?  with  air  pollution  problems  alone.  In 
water  pollution,  the  federal  agencies  abound. 
Thirteen    have    responsibility    in    the    area. 

.^n  executive  reorganization  to  bring  ra- 
:i.>nallty  and  order  to  these  duplicating  and 
sometimes  competitive  efforts  should  be 
given  top  priority.  Both  pxilitical  parties 
ought  to  make  a  pledge  that  it  will  be  done. 

We  will  pay  dearly  if  we  do  not  face  the 
need  for  fundamental  reorzanlzatlon  of  the 
federal  effort  in  environmental  control.  The 
price  we  pay  will  be  the  continued  degrada- 
tion of  man's  surroundings. 

To  meet  that  challenge,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  and  I.  .^s  ranking  Repub- 
lican, have  Joined  in  introducing  a  bill  to 
establish  a  national  program  on  environ- 
mental quality  control. 

Title  I  of  our  bill,  S.  2805.  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Int«rlor  to  conduct  investi- 
gations relating  to  the  Nation's  environ- 
mental quality,  and  Title  II  would  establish 
a  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  to 
study  and  analyze  environmental  trends  and 
how  they  relate  to  the  conservation,  social, 
economic  and  health  goals  of  the  Nation. 
We  contemplate  that  the  Council  would 
study  the  federal  effort  in  environmental 
quality  and  recommend  the  needed  Institu- 
tional reform  I  believe  that  a  convincing 
case  can  be  made  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  American  people  for  immediate  and 
forceful  action. 

But  the  real  t-ask  does  not  lie  solely  in 
the  hand  of  government.  It  lies  in  the  un- 
derstanding and  will  of  all  the  people  to  act. 
This  Is  where  the  Sierra  Club  Is  uniquely 
well-suited  to  move  into  the  fight  for  man's 
immediate  and  dally  environment. 

Your  Club  and  its  membership,  and  tiie 
high  goals  towards  which  you  have  success- 
fully struggled,  can  play  an  enormous  role 
In    the    preservation    of    the    resources    of 


Mother  Nature,  including  the  human  race. 
Perhaps  more  than  any  group  In  our  society, 
activists  In  conservation,  especially  the 
members  of  this  excellent  organization,  can 
awaken  the  American  people  to  the  whole 
spectrum  of  our  modern  day  challenge. 

All  of  us  need  to  realize  that  decent  hous- 
ing Is  as  Important  to  humanity  as  is  the 
majesty  of  a  public  park,  that  clear  air  and 
water  are  as  Important  to  mankind  as  is 
the  beauty  of  a  protected  waterfall,  and  that 
adequate  transportation  Is  as  Important  to 
our  well-being  as  Is  a  primitive  trail  in  a 
wilderness  area. 

I  urge  you  to  help  me  awaken  concern 
wherever  our  voices  reach,  to  see  that  our 
surroundings  are  vastly  Improved,  And  I  in- 
vite you  to  work  with  the  strengths  you 
have  to  achieve  that  end. 

What  Is  at  stake.  In  Ansel  Adam's  words.  Is 
the  spiritual  emotional  and  physical  sur- 
vival of  humanity  Itself.  Let  us  not  Ignore 
the  challenge  nor  disappoint  the  chroniclers 
of  our  civilization  which  we  Int-end  shall 
continue  and  improve  for  the  good  of  all 
men. 


is  to  review  the  total  profit  derived  by  a  con- 
tractor, during  the  ye.ir,  from  all  of  his  re- 
neigotiable  contracts  and  subcontracts  in 
order  to  determine  whether  or  not  this  profit 
is  excessive  Each  year  the  Board  reports  the 
total  sales  contained  in  the  fllinss  it  receives, 
and  the  total  profit  on  these  sales.  The  tab- 
ulation below,  from  the  Renegotiation  Board 
reports  for  1956-1967,  shows  sales  and  pre- 
tax profits,  and  the  over-all  percent  oi  pre- 
tax profit  on  sales. 

(Dollar  amounts  In  billionsl 
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PROFITS  ON  DEFENSE  CONTRACTS 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  Mr,  Pre.sident,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  has  addi'essed  a  letter 
to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  the  subject  of  profits 
on  Defense  contracts. 

Because  this  is  a  subject  of  continuing 
interest  and  concern,  and  in  order  that 
the  views  of  tiie  Department  of  Defense 
be  made  available  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  public,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  letter  that  is  dated 
June  13.  1968,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  SECRET.^RY  op  Defense, 
Washington.  DC.  June  13.  1968. 
Hon.  Richard  B.  Russell. 
Chairman.    Committee    on    Armed    Serx'ices. 
U.S.   Seiiate,   Washington.  DC. 

De,\r  Mr  Chairman  •  During  recent  weeks 
there  have  been  several  Congressional  and 
press  comments  implying  that  there  has 
been  a  sharp  Increase  in  profits  on  Defense 
contracts — or  expressing  concern  that  the  in- 
creased volume  of  Vietnam  procurement  has 
given  rise  to  "war  profiteering". 

I  have  examined  the  best  available  data 
on  this  matter  and  do  not  find  a  basis  for 
such  conclusions,  I  would  like  to  repKsrt  to 
you  on  the  data  which  this  Department  has 
available. 

We  continue  to  strive  for  maximum  effec- 
tive competition  in  procurement,  at  mini- 
mum costs  possible,  I  acknowledge  that  some 
mistakes  are  inevitable,  but  the  facts  tell  a 
story  of  significant  progress  in  military  pro- 
curement. 

The  Defense  Department  Is  now  processing 
approximately  15  million  purchase  transac- 
tions annually.  While  most  of  these  are  small, 
we  entered  into  more  than  229,000  transac- 
tions last  year  with  a  face  value  of  SIO.OOO 
or  greater.  In  such  numerous  transactions, 
spanning  purchases  ranging  from  simple 
parts  and  services  to  the  most  complex  weap- 
on systems,  there  will  always  be  a  range  of 
profit  results — from  occasional  substantial 
losses  to  occasional  Instances  of  relatively 
high  profits.  To  protect  the  public  against 
any  abnormal  trend  to  high  profits.  Congress 
has  established  the  Renegotiation  Board.  We 
support  the  continuation  of  the  Board. 

Permit  me  now  to  relate  to  you  the  fac- 
tual data  which  are  available. 

PUBLISHED     reports     OF    THE    RENEGOTIATION 
BOARD 

As  you  know,  the  Renegotiation  Act  of 
1951  provides  that  the  Renegotiation  Board 


Year  ending 
June  30 

Renegotiable 
sales 

Renegotiable 
profits 

Profit  on  sales 

(percent) 

1956. 
1957.... 

1958 

1959 

1960      

J28.2 
27.7 
26.6 
26.3 
28.5 
25.1 
29,3 
31.2 
39,3 
34.8 
31.8 
33.1 

J1.8 

1.6 

1.3 

1.1 

1.1 

.9 

,9 

.9 

1.1 

1.0 

I.O 

1.2 

6.5 
5.8 
4.9 
4.2 
4.0 

1961 

1962 

3.6 

3.1 

1963 

1964...     

2.9 
2.9 

1965 

1966 

1967.... 

3,0 

3.0 
3.5 

It  is  reported  that,  due  to  Vietnam,  the 
number  of  filings  with  the  Renegotiation 
Board  has  begun  to  show  an  increase  Thl.s, 
of  course.  Is  to  be  expected.  The  number  of 
contract  awards  with  a  face  value  of  $10,000 
or  greater  has  Increased  from  149,700  In  1963 
to  229,400  in  1967,  During  the  same  period, 
the  net  value  of  Defense  awards  Increased 
from  $29.4   billion  to  $44.6  billion. 

Based  on  the  above  data,  I  find  no  grounds 
for  concluding  that  a  sharp  increase  in 
Defense  profits  has  occurred.  To  the  con- 
trary. Department  of  Defense  officials  fre- 
quently have  expressed  concern  with  the 
steady  decline  In  profit  rates  between  1956- 
1963.  Tills  was  one  of  the  factors  that  led 
us  to  conduct  a — 

SPECIAL    STUDY     OF    PROFITS    EARNED     BY    FORTY 
DEFENSE     HARDWARE     CONTRACTORS 

Two  years  ago,  the  Defense  Department 
determined  that  more  detailed  information 
was  required  on  profit  trends  related  to  sales, 
capital  Invested,  and  type  of  contract — espe- 
cially among  companies  engaged  in  the  de- 
velopment and  production  of  military  hard- 
ware. We  obtained  the  assistance  of  a  re- 
search organizations  (the  Logistics  Manage- 
ment Institute)  to  gather  such  detailed  in- 
formation on  a  confidential  basis  from  a 
number  of  medium  volume  ($25-$200  million 
annually)  and  high  volume  (over  $200  mil- 
lion annually)  Defense  contractors.  The  sur- 
vey covered  40  companies  ( 23  high  volumes 
and  17  medium  volume).  This  group  rep- 
resents a  significant  sample,  since  its  ag- 
gregate Defense  sales  have  ranged  between 
$13-$15  billion  annually  since  1958,  Thus 
far,  sales  and  profit  data  have  been  obtained 
and  analyzed  for  the  calendar  years  1958 
through  1966.  We  are  currently  in  the  process 
of  obtaining  data  covering  earnings  through 
Calendar  Year  1967, 

The  following  summary  shows  the  profit 
performance,  before  taxes,  for  this  group  of 
Defense  companies,  compared  with  3,500  dur- 
able goods  companies  reporting  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission, 

|ln  percent! 


40  defense 

companies 

3,500  FTC 'SEC  companies 

Yeo' 

Profit  to 

Profit  to 

Profit  to 

Profit  to 

sales 

total  capital 
invested 

sales 

total  capital 
invested 

1958.... 

5.4 

20.4 

7.1 

14,1 

1959.... 

5,1 

19.1 

8,9 

18.8 

I960.-.. 

4.5 

17.0 

7,8 

15,9 

1961.... 

4.3 

14,6 

7.7 

15,1 

1962.... 

4.2 

14,3 

8.9 

18.5 

1963.... 

3.9 

12.5 

9.1 

19.2 

1964.... 

4.0 

12.2 

9,5 

20.  "i 

1965... 

4.8 

14.3 

10.4 

23.! 

1966... 

4.5 

13.0 

10,0 

22.6 

As  the  above  data  show,  the  trend  in 
Defense  companies'  earnings  has  been  down- 
ward, while  that  of  the  commercial  com- 
panies has  steadily  increased.  The  Logistics 
Management  Institute  has  also  obtained  data 
on  Defense  company  profit  trends  by  type 
of  contract.  These  show  that  the  lowest  pront 
rates  since  1963  have  been  earned  on  firm- 
flxed-prlce  contracts,  and  on  those  awarded 
under  competitive  conditions. 

A  copy  of  the  study  contuliiing  tlie  above 
data  is  "enclosed.  When  this  report  is  sup- 
plemented to  show  1967  data,  we  will  be 
pleased  to  furnish  you  a  copy  if  you  wish. 

TRENDS  IN  ■GOING-IN"  PROFIT  RATES  ON 
NEGorlAlED    CONTRACTS 

A  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted  profit 
statistic  which  has  been  discussed  recently 
is  the  negotiated  "golng-in"  profit  on  non- 
competitive contracts.  Some  people  appar- 
ently assume  that  this  profit  is  a  guarantee 
of  what  the  contractor  will  actually  earn 
when  the  contract  is  completed.  This  is  not 
the  case.  It  simply  means  that  if  the  con- 
tractor's actual  costs  are  the  same  as  the 
estimated,  allowable  costs  established  by 
negotiation — then  he  can  expect  to  earn  the 
profit  percentage  which  is  negotiated.  How- 
ever, costs  incurred  above  the  negotiated 
estimate,  d)  either  do  not  change  the 
amount  of  profit  negotiated,  or  (2)  decrease 
the  amount  earned— depending  on  the  type 
of  contract.  Hence,  the  contractor's  profit 
percentage  can  be  expected  to  decrease  to  the 
extent  that  his  actual  costs  are  higher  than 
negotiated  at  the  outset — a  very  frequent 
occurrence  on  development  and  initial  pro- 
duction of  complex  military  items. 

Furthermore,  by  law  and  regulation  there 
aro  many  contractor  costs  which  are  not 
allowed  on  Government  work  and  which  thus 
must  be  paid  by  the  contractor  out  of  his 
profits.  These  unallowable  costs  include  in- 
terest on  borrowed  capital,  donations  and 
contributions,  advertising,  and  others:  in  the 
aggregate  such  unallowables  average  in  ex- 
cess of  1.5",  of  the  contractor's  actual  costs 
The  statement  has  been  made  that  since 
1964  "going-in"  negotiated  profits  have  in- 
creased 25':  over  the  1959-1963  period.  The 
actual  increase  from  January  1.  1964  through 
December  31,  1967  has  been  22  ^c  A  principal 
reason  for  this  increase  in  "golng-ln"  profit 
rates  is  the  fact  that  we  have  consistently 
Increased  the  use  of  flrm-flxed-prlce  and  in- 
centive tvpe  contracts,  while  reducing  the 
u?e  of  cost-plus-fixed-fee  (CPFFl  contracts. 
This  shifts  responsibility  and  risk  from  the 
Government  to  the  contractor,  and  provides 
an  incentive  for  better  management.  Our 
experience  shows  that  the  total  cost  to  the 
Government  is  thereby  reduced.  Hence,  it  Is 
.'^ound  practice  to  share  the  cost  savings  with 
the  contractor. 

Since  1961  the  percent  of  awards  based  on 
flrm-flxed-prlce  contracts  has  increased  from 
31,5'"^  to  56.3 ''^  of  all  awards:  Incentive  con- 
tracts have  Increased  from  14  4'~'r>  to  26.1%: 
while  the  percent  of  CPFF  awards  has 
dropped  from  36.6%  to  10.4%.  We  would 
indeed  be  exacting  unreasonable  penalties  if 
svich  dramatic  shifts  in  risk  were  not  accom- 
panied by  Improved  profit  opportunities.  As 
a  consequence,  the  average  negotiated  "go- 
lng-ln" profit  has  increased  from  7.7"^^,  on 
estimated  cost,  to  9.4%  since  January  1964 — 
a,  22",   Increase. 

Despite  this  apparent  improvement  In 
profit  opportunities,  the  limited  data  a\'all- 
able  to  us  thus  far  on  completed  contracts 
show  no  improvement  in  realized  profits — 
that  is.  they  are  remaining  at  the  1959-1963 
level.  We  are  currently  examining  why  the 
anticipated  improvement  has  not  occurred, 
because  we  cannot  properly  expect  industry 
to  accept  greater  risks,  and  to  apply  an  ever 
larger  share  of  their  own  financial  resources 
to  the  performance  of  complex  military  un- 
dertakings, without  a  valid  opportunity  to 
obtain  profit  results  commensurate  with  the 
lower  cost  to  the  Government,  Unless  such 


improvements  do  occur  In  the  future,  we  can 
only  expect  strong  pressures  to  revert  to 
much  greater  use  of  CPFF  type  contracts. 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree,  as  I  find  in- 
dustry leaders  do,  tliat  this  would  be  a  retro- 
gressive step. 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  light  of  the  above  evidence,  I  can 
only  conclude  that  those  who  express  alarm 
about  ■profiteering"  are  making  assumptions 
as  to  the  future  without  a  factual  basis.  Of 
course,  no  one  can  predict  future  results  in 
each  individual  contract  or  company.  It  is 
possible  that  the  high  volume,  long  produc- 
tion runs,  which  characterize  some  Vietnam 
procurement  programs:  may  produce  differ- 
ent patterns  of  profits  from  those  of  the 
past  seven  years.  Again,  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Renegotiation  Board  has  been  estab- 
lished to  protect  the  taxpayer  against  any 
individual  instances  of  excessive  profits. 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  will  continue  to 
keep  Defense  costs  and  profits  under  the 
closest  scrutiny,  that  we  will  continue  to 
pursue  the  olDjectlve  of  wisely  using  the 
profit  motive  and  competition  to  attract  the 
best  industrial  capabilities  to  Defense  work, 
and  reward  contractors  appropriately  for 
their  performance  ;is  measured  by  on-time 
performance,  technical  achievements,  and 
cost. 

Sincerely, 

Clark  M.  Clifford, 


under  way  to  find  qualified  civil  service  per- 
sonnel for  the  remaining  250  positions.  Debs 
concluded. 

PROPOSED  CI\1L  AGREEMENTS  FOR 
COOPERATION  WITH  DENMARK 
AND  IRELAND 

Mr,  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  execu- 
tive branch  recently  .submitted  to  the 
Joint  Commiti^e  on  Atomic  Energy  pro- 
ix)sed  amendments  to  this  country's  civil- 
ian agreements  for  cooperation  with 
Denmark  and  Ireland  that  would  extend 
the  teim  of  the.se  arrangements  and  per- 
mit additional  cooperation  in  the  peace- 
ful ases  of  atomic  energy.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  requires  that  the  pro- 
posed amendments  lie  before  the  Joint 
Committee  for  a  period  of  30  days  while 
Congress  is  in  sesoion  before  becoming 
effective. 

In  order  that  Congress  may  be  ap- 
prised of  these  new  agreements,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  and  the 
necessary  supporting  documents  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
us 


NEED  FOR  BILINGUAL  ABILITY 


Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  Mr,  President,  as 
a  further  indication  of  the  need  for  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act  which  became 
law  in  January,  I  point  to  recent  action 
taken  by  Supervisor  Ernest  E.  Debs,  of 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Super- 
\isors,  to  encourage  bilingual  abilities  of 
county  employees.  As  Supervisor  Deb's 
action  makes  clear,  the  need  for  person- 
nel with  bilingual  ability  is  manifest.  We 
.'ihould  get  on  with  the  job  of  providing 
full  funding  for  this  vitally  needed  pro- 
L'ram. 

Congress  has  authorized  S30  million 
for  fiscal  1969 — a  conservative  request  in 
lieht  of  the  more  than  3  million  children 
who  should  be  assisted  under  this  legis- 
lation. In  response,  however,  the  admin- 
istration in  its  budget  has  requested  only 
S5  million,  a  gesture  of  patent  tokenism 
which  does  dishonor  to  the  law  Congress 
has  passed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  press  release  of  the  Los  Anseles 
County  Boad  of  Supervisors,  dated  June 
11, 1968,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  OlBce  of  Supervisor  Ernest  E.  Debs. 
Third  District,  Los  Angeles  County  Board 
of  Supervisors.  Hall  of  .Administration.  Los 
Angeles.  June  11,   19681 
Employee  Bilingual  EDl■c.^TI0N  Supported 
In  a  move  to  encourage  bilingual  abilities 
of   County   employees.   Supervisor   Ernest   E, 
Debs   moved   today   for   establishment   of   a 
tuition  reimbursement  progrnm. 

Commenting  that  Spar.lsh-ppeaking  per- 
sonnel are  in  demand  particularly  in  the 
East  Los  Angeles  area.  Debs  proposed  that  the 
Count;-  cover  tuition  costs  for  employees  who 
may  be  regularly  assigned  to  public  contact 
job's  calling  for  extra  language  skills. 

The  Supervisor  pointed  to  a  recent  report 
by  the  Director  of  Personnel  which  identified 
922  positions  where  Spanish  language  skills 
are  desirable  for  proper  public  service  to  the 
Spanish-speaking  community.  Seventy-three 
per  cent  are  presently  filled,  with  efforts  now 


ATOMIC  Enejicy  Commission, 
WaslUngton,  DC.  June  3. 1968. 
Hon  John  O  Pastore, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atom.ic  En- 
ergy, Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Dear  Senator  Pa.store:  Pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  there  are  submitted  with  this 
letter: 

a,  A  proposed  amendment  to  the  "Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Den- 
mark Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  En- 
ergy"; 

b,  A  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Commission 
to  the  President  recommending  approval  of 
the  amendment;  and, 

c,  A  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  President  to 
the  Commission  containing  his  determina- 
tion that  its  performance  will  promote  and 
will  not  constlttite  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
the  common  defense  and  sectirlty,  and  ap- 
proving the  amendment  and  authorizing  its 
execution. 

The  proposed  amendment  has  been  nego- 
tiated by  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Oommlssion  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  It 
will  revise  and  extend  the  Agreement  for 
Cooperation  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  which 
was  signed  at  Washinaton  on  July  25.  1955,  as 
amended  by  the  a^eements  signed  on  June 
27.  1956,  and  on  June  26,  1958,  and  which  Is 
scheduled  to  expire  on  September  7,  1968 

The  main  purposes  of  the  amendment 
are  to  extend  the  present  a-ereemcnt  through 
July  24.  1973.  and  to  increase  the  ceiling 
quantity  of  U-235  in  enriched  uranium 
which  mav  be  transferred  to  Denmark  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  aereement.  The  ceiUni: 
on  U-235  is  raised  from  the  current  limit  of 
50  kilograms  to  200  kilograms,  this  larger 
quantity  being  needed  to  accommodate  fuel- 
ing requirements  of  the  three  Danish  re- 
search reactors  and  also  to  accommodate 
fabrication  and  conversion  serrtces  Den- 
mark plans  to  })erform  for  "third"  countries 
In  order  to  permit  this  latter  intended  u.=ie 
of  the  enriched  material,  the  necessary  au- 
thority for  "third  country"  fabrication  and 
conversion  services  has  been  Incorporated  :n 
the  agreement  by  Article  II  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Safeguards  on  materials  and  facilities 
transferred  to  Denmark  under  the  current 
agreement  will  be  administered  by  the  Inter- 
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national  Atomic  Energy  Agency  In  accord- 
ance with  the  trilateral  agreement  signed 
on  February  29,  1968  Pursuant  to  Article 
vn  of  the  amendment,  the  United  States' 
bilateral  safeguards  rights  would  continue 
to  be  suspended  to  the  extent  and  during 
the  time  Agency  safeguards  are  In  effect. 

Article  V  of  the  amendment  reflects  the 
•Private  Ownership"'  legislation  of  1964  re- 
specting privately-arranged  transfers  of 
.special  nuclear  material.  Arrangements  for 
Che  transfer  of  special  nuclear  material  and 
performance  of  services  with  respect  thereto 
may  be  made  between  either  Party  or  au- 
thorized persons  under  Its  Jurisdiction  and 
authorized  persons  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  other  Party  Such  arrangements  would  be 
in  addition  to  those  between  the  Govern- 
ments allowed  under  the  current  agreement 
and  would  be  subject  to  the  policies  of  Den- 
mark and  the  United  SUtes  concerning  such 
transactions,  as  well  as  applicable  laws, 
regulations,    and    license   requirements. 

In  developing  the  amendment,  the  oppor- 
tunity was  taken  to  bring  other  articles  of 
the  present  agreement  into  conformity  with 
those  of  more  recent  agreements.  For 
e.xample: 

a.  Article  I  updates  and  expands  the  for- 
mulation of  language  specifying  areas  of  in- 
formation which  may  be  exchanged.  Infor- 
mation may  be  exchanged  on  health  and 
safety  aspects  related  to  all  the  areas  of  in- 
formation :n  paragraph  A  of  Article  I  of  the 
agreement  rather  than  Just  to  research  re- 
actors, as  is  presently  the  case.  Article  I  of  the 
-imendment  .also  updates  paragraph  B  of  the 
same  article  of  the  agreement  to  provide  that 
the  disclaimer  respecting  use  and  suitability 
of  information  transferred  to  Denmark  also 
be  extended  to  materials,  equipment  and 
devices. 

b  Article  II  provides  for  the  transfer  of 
uranium  enriched  to  more  than  20 '"r  in  U-235 
for  use  as  fuel  when  there  Is  a  technical  or 
economic  Justification  for  such  a  transfer. 
The  current  limitation  on  fuel  enrichment  In 
the  present  agreement  is  90^  In  U-235. 

c.  Provisions  of  the  agreement  respecting 
transfers  of  various  materials.  Including  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  other  than  that  used 
as  fuel,  are  consolidated  into  Article  III  of 
the  amendment. 

d.  Definitions  for  terms  which  are  listed  In 
the  agreement  but  are  currently  defined  only 
by  cross-reference  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  have  been  Incorporated 
in  the  agreement  ptirsuant  to  Article  XII  of 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  will  enter  Into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Government 
written  notification  that  it  has  complied  with 
all  statutory  and  constitutional  requirements 
for  entry  into  force. 
Cordially, 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 

Chairman. 


May  21.  1968. 

The  Preshjent. 
The  White  House 

Dear  Mr.  P^resident;  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommends  that  you  approve 
the  enclosed  proposed  amendment  to  the 
"Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
.ind  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Den- 
mark Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy",  determine  that  its  performance  will 
promote  and  will  not  constitute  an  unre.ison- 
able  risk  to  the  common  defense  and  se- 
curity, and  authorize  its  execution  The  De- 
partment of  State  supports  the  Commission  s 
recommendation. 

The  proposed  amendment,  which  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  pursuant  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
would  revise  and  extend  the  Agreement  for 
Cooperation   between    the  United   States  of 


America  and  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  which 
was  signed  at  Washington  on  July  25,  1955, 
as  amended  by  the  agreements  signed  on 
June  27,   1956.  and  on  June  26.   1958 

The  proposed  amendment  would  extend  the 
present  agreement  through  July  24.  1973. 
Safeguards  on  materials  and  facilities  trans- 
ferred to  Denmark  under  the  current  agree- 
ment would  be  administered  by  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  In  accordance 
with  the  trilateral  agreement  signed  on  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1968.  Pursuant  to  Article  VII  of  the 
proposed  amendment,  the  United  States'  bi- 
lateral safeguards  rights  would  contlntie  to 
be  suspended  to  the  extent  and  during  the 
time  Agency  safeguards  are  in  effect. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  agreement,  the 
proposed  amendment  would  Increase  the  cell- 
ing quantity  of  U-235  In  enriched  uranium 
which  may  be  transferred  to  Denmark  from 
fifty  kilograms  to  two  hundred  kilograms. 
This  larger  quantity  would  accommodate 
fueling  reqtiirements  of  three  Danish  research 
reactors:  It  wotUd  also  be  available  to  ac- 
commodate fabrication  and  conversion  serv- 
ices which  Denmark  may  provide  to  third 
countries.  In  order  to  permit  this  latter  In- 
tended use  of  the  enriched  material.  Denmark 
requested  that  the  necessary  authority  for 
"third  country"  fabrication  and  conversion 
services  be  added  to  the  agreement.  This  Is 
accomplished  in  proposed  Article  II,  para- 
graph C. 

In  developing  the  amendment  for  these 
purposes,  the  opportunity  was  taken  to  bring 
other  articles  of  the  present  agreement  Into 
conformity  with  those  of  more  recent  agree- 
ments. The  more  significant  of  these  changes 
are  as  follows: 

I  at  Proposed  Article  I  updates  and  expands 
the  formulation  of  language  specifying  types 
of  information  which  may  be  exchanged.  In- 
formation could  be  exchanged  on  health  and 
safety  related  to  all  the  areas  of  information 
specified  In  Article  I.  paragraph  A.  of  the 
agreement  rather  than  Just  to  research  reac- 
tors, as  Is  presently  the  case. 

(b)  The  disclaimer  in  paragraph  B  of  Ar- 
ticle I  of  the  agreement  concerning  accuracy, 
suitability,  and  completeness  of  information 
transferred,  would  be  extended  to  materials, 
equipment  and  devices. 

(c)  As  has  been  done  in  recent  amend- 
ments and  agreements,  proposed  Article  II 
provides  for  the  transfer  of  uranium  en- 
riched to  more  than  20^-  In  U-235  for  use 
.as  fuel  when  the  Commission  finds  there  is 
a  technical  or  economic  Justification  for  such 
a  transfer.  This  will  permit  the  transfer  of 
fuel  enriched  above  the  current  limitation 
of  90%  In  the  present  agreement. 

( d )  Provisions  of  the  agreement  respecting 
transfers  of  various  materials,  including  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  other  than  that  used 
as  fuel,  would  be  consolidated  Into  proposed 
Article  III.  which  is  similar  to  the  corre- 
sponding article  In  recent  agreements,  such 
as  those  with  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way. 

(6)  Article  XII  of  the  amendment  would 
incorporate  definitions  for  terms  listed  In 
Article  X  of  the  agreement,  but  currently 
defined  only  by  cross-reference  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 

As  is  regularly  included  in  our  new  agree- 
ments and  recent  amendments,  proposed 
Article  V  would  reflect  the  "Private  Owner- 
ship" legislation  of  1964  permitting  arrange- 
ments for  the  transfer  of  special  nuclear 
material  and  performance  of  services  to  be 
made  between  either  Party  or  authorized 
persons  under  its  Jurisdiction  and  author- 
ized persons  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
other  Party,  Such  arrangements  would  be 
in  addition  to  those  between  the  Govern- 
ments allowed  under  the  current  agreement 
and  would  be  subject  to  the  policies  of  Den- 
mark and  the  United  States  concerning  such 
transactions,  as  well  as  applicable  laws,  regu- 
lations, and  license  requirements. 

Following    your    approval,    determination, 


and  authorization,  the  proposed  amendment 
will  bo  formally  executed  by  appropriate  au- 
thorities of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  In  compliance  with 
Section  123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  the  amendment  will  then 
be  placed  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
.Atomic  Energy. 

Respectfully  yours. 

W.  E.  Johnson, 
Acting  Chairman. 

The  Whtte  House, 
Washington.  June  1.  1968. 
Hon.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg. 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington. 

Dear  Mr.  Seaborg:  In  accordance  with 
Section  123a  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  submitted  to  me  by  letter  dated 
May  21,  1968,  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
"Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Denmark  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy"  and  has  recommended  that  I  ap- 
prove the  proposed  amendment,  determine 
that  Its  performance  will  promote  and  will 
not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the 
common  defense  and  security,  and  authorize 
Its  execution. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  123b 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amend- 
ed, and  upwn  the  recommendation  of  the 
Atomic    Energy    Commission.    X    hereby: 

(a)  approve  the  proF»osed  amendment  and 
determine  that  Its  performance  will  promote 
and  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
the  common  defense  and  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

(b)  authorize  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  by 
appropriate  authorities  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Amendment  To  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
Between  the  Government  of  the  Untted 
States  of  America  and  the  Government 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  Concerning 
Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  King- 
dom of  Denmark, 

Desiring  to  amend  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  Concern- 
ing Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,  signed  at 
Washington  on  July  25,  1955,  as  amended  by 
the  Agreements  signed  on  June  27.  1956,  and 
on  June  26,  1958, 
Agree  as  follows: 

article  I 

Article  I  of  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation, 
as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"A.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  V, 
the  Parties  shall  exchange  unclassified  Infor- 
mation with  respect  to  the  application  of 
atomic  energy  to  peaceful  uses  and  the  prob- 
lems of  health  and  safety  connected  there- 
with. The  exchange  of  Information  provided 
for  In  this  Article  shall  be  accomplished 
through  various  means,  including  reports, 
conferences,  and  visits  to  facilities,  and  shall 
Include  Information  In  the  following  fields: 

"(1)  Design,  construction,  operation  and 
use  of  research  reactors,  materials  testing 
reactors,  and  reactor  exjierlments; 

"(2)  The  use  of  radioactive  Isotopes  and 
source  material,  special  nuclear  material,  and 
byproduct  material  In  physical  and  biologi- 
cal research,  medicine,  agriculture,  and  In- 
dustry; and 

"(3)  Health  and  safety  problems  related  to 
the  foregoing. 
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"B.  The  application  or  u.se  of  any  informa- 
tion (including  design  drawings  and  specifi- 
cations), and  any  material,  equipment  and 
devices,  exchanged  or  transferred  between 
the  Parties  under  this  Agreement  shall  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Party  receiving  it, 
and  the  other  Party  does  not  warrant  the 
accuracv  or  completeness  of  such  informa- 
tion and  does  not  warrant  the  sulUbllity  of 
such  Information,  material,  equipment  and 
devices  for  any  particular  use  or  application." 

ARTICLE    II 

Article  11  of  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation, 
as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows ■ 

"A.  As  may  be  agreed  the  Commission  will 
transfer  to  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Denmark  or  authorized  persons  tinder  its 
Jurisdiction,  uranium  enriched  in  the  Isotope 
U-235  for  tise  a?  fuel  in  defined  research  ap- 
plications, including  research  reactors,  ma- 
terials testing  reactors  and  reactor  experi- 
ments, which  the  Government  of  the  King- 
dom of  Denmark  decides  to  construct  <  r  op^-r- 
ate  or  authorize.'^  private  persons  to  construct 
or  operate  in  Denmark  Contracts  .setting 
forth  the  terms,  conditions,  and  delivery 
schedule  of  each  transfer  shall  be  agreed 
upon  In  advance 

"B  The  net  amount  of  U-235  in  enriched 
uranium  transferred  under  this  Article  dur- 
ing the  period  of  this  Agreement  shall  not 
at  any  time  exceed  two  hundred  (200)  kilo- 
grams This  net  amount  shall  be  the  gross 
quantitv  of  such  contained  U-235  In  uranium 
transferred  to  the  Government  of  the  King- 
dom of  Denmark  during  the  period  of  this 
Agreement  less  the  quantity  of  such  con- 
tained U-235  in  recoverable  uranium  which 
has  been  resold  or  otherwise  returned  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
during  the  period  of  this  Agreement  or  trans- 
ferred to  anv  other  nation  or  group  of  nations 
with  the  approval  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America 

"C  The  Commis.'ion  may  also  transfer  to 
the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark 
or  to  authorized  persons  under  its  Jurisdic- 
tion, under  such  terms  and  conditions  with 
respect  to  each  transfer  as  mav  be  agreed, 
special  nuclear  material  for  the  performance 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  of  conversion  or 
fabrication  services,  or  both,  and  for  sub- 
sequent transfer  to  another  nation  or  group 
of  nations  with  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  has  an  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  within  the  scope  of 
which  such  subsequent  transfer  fulls. 

"D.  Within  the  limit.ations  contained  in 
paragraph  B  of  this  Article,  the  quantity  of 
uranium  enriched  in  the  isotope  U-235 
tran.sferred  under  this  Article  and  under  the 
lunsdictlon  of  fae  Government  of  the  King- 
dom of  Denmark  for  the  fueling  of  reactors 
or  reactor  experiments  shall  not  at  anv  time 
be  in  excess  of  the  quantity  thereof  nec- 
essary for  the  loading  of  such  reactors  or 
reactor  experiments,  plus  such  additional 
quantitv  as.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mission" is  necessary  t:i  permit  the  efficient 
and  continuous  operation  of  such  reactors  or 
reactor  experiments. 

"E.  The  enriched  uranium  supplied  here- 
under may  contain  up  to  twenty  percent 
(20^-)  in 'the  isotope  U-235  All  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  foregoing  special  nuclear  material 
may  be  made  available  as  uranium  enriched 
to  'more  than  twenty  percent  (20  1  by 
weight  in  the  isotope  U-235  when  the  Com- 
mission finds  there  is  a  technical  or  economic 
jiLstificatlon  for  such  a  transfer  for  use  In 
research  reactors,  materials  testing  reactors, 
and  reactor  experiments,  each  capable  of 
operating  with  a  fuel  load  not  to  exceed 
eight  (81  kilograms  of  the  isotope  U-235 
contained  in  such  uranium 

"P.  When  anv  source  or  special  nuclear 
material  received  from  the  United  States  of 
America  requires  reprocessing,  such  reproc- 
essing shall  be  performed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Commission  In  either  Commission  fa- 


cilities or  facilities  acceptable  to  the  Com- 
mission, on  terms  and  conditions  to  be  l-.ler 
agreed-  and  it  Is  understood,  except  as  m:iy 
be  otherwise  agreed,  that  the  form  and  con- 
tent of  anv  Irradiated  fuel  elements  shall  not 
be  altered"  after  removal  from  a  reactor  and 
prior  to  delivery  to  the  Commission  or  the 
facilities  acceptable  to  the  Commission  for 
reprocessing, 

"G.  Special  nuclear  material  produced  as  a 
result  of  irradiation  processes  in  any  part  of 
fuel  leased  hereunder  shall  be  for  the  ac- 
count of  the  lessee  and,  after  reprocessing  as 
provided  in  paragraph  E  of  this  Article,  shall 
be  returned  to  the  lessee,  at  which  time  title 
to  sucli  material  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
lessee  unless  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  exercise  the  option, 
which  is  hereby  granted,  to  retain,  with  a 
credit  to  the  lessee  based  on  the  prices  In  the 
United  States  of  America  referred  to  In 
paragraph  H  of  this  Article,  any  such  special 
nuclear  mat.erial  which  Is  in  excess  of  the 
needs  of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  for  such 
material  In  its  program  for  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy. 

•H  With  respect  to  any  special  nuclear 
material  not  owned  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  produced  In 
reactors  while  fueled  with  materials  ob- 
tained from  the  United  States  of  America  by 
means  other  than  lease  which  i"  in  excess  of 
the  needs  of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  for 
such  material  in  Denmark's  program  for 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  have  and  Is  hereby  granted  (ai  a  first 
option  to  purchase  such  material  at  prices 
than  prevailing  In  the  United  States  of 
America  for  special  nuclear  material  pro- 
duced In  reactors  which  are  fueled  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  an  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  ol  America,  and  ib)  the  right  to  ap- 
prove the  transfer  of  such  material  to  any 
other  nation  or  group  of  nations  In  the  event 
the  option  to  purchase  Is  not  exercised. 

"I.    Some    [Uomic   energy   materials   which 
the  Commission  may  be  requested  to  provide 
in  accordance  with  this  Agreement  are  harm- 
ful to  persons  and  property  unless  handled 
and    used   carefully.   After  delivery   of  such 
materials,  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Denmark  shall  bear  all  responsibility,  in- 
sofar as  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  is  concerned,  for  the  safe  handling 
and  use  of  such  materials.  With  respect  to 
anv  source  or  special  nuclear  material  or  re- 
actor materials  which  the  Commission  may, 
pursuant    to   this    Agreement,    lease    to    the 
Government  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  or 
to  anv  private  Individtial  or  private  organiza- 
tion under  its  Jurisdiction,  the  Government 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  shall  indemnify 
and  save  harmless   the  Government  of  the 
United  States  ot  America  against  any  and  all 
llabilitv  (including  third  party  liability)  for 
any  cause  what-soever  arising  out  of  the  pro- 
duction   or    fabrication,    the    ownership,    the 
lease,   and   the   possession   and   use  of  such 
source  or  special  nuclear  material  or  reactor 
materials  after  delivery  bv  the  Commission 
to  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Den- 
mark or  to  any  private  individual  or  private 
organization  under  Its  Jurisdiction." 
ARTICLE  rn 
Article  III  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"A.  Materials  of  interest  In  connection  with 
the  subjects  of  agreed  exchange  of  informa- 
tion as  provided  in  Article  I  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  Article  V,  including  source 
material,  heavy  water,  byproduct  material, 
other  radioisotopes,  st:tble  Isotopes,  and 
special  nuclear  material  for  purposes  other 
than  fueling  reactors  and  reactor  experi- 
ments, may  be  transferred  between  the 
Parties  for  defined  applications  in  such  quan- 
tities and  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  agreed  when  such  materials  are 
not  commercially  available. 


B  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  V 
and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  agreed,  specialized  research  facilities  and 
reactor  materials  testing  facilities  of  the 
Parlies  shall  be  made  available  for  mutual 
use  consistent  with  the  limits  of  space, 
facilities  and  personnel  conveniently  avail- 
able when  such  facilities  are  not  com- 
mercially available. 

"C  With  respect  to  the  subjects  of  agreed 
exchange  of  Information  as  provided  in  Arti- 
cle I  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article 
V  equipment  and  devices  may  be  transferred 
from  one  Party  to  the  other  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  such  transfers  will  be  subject  to 
limitations  which  m.iy  arise  from  shorl.iges 
of  supplies  or  other  circumstances  existing 
at  the  time" 


ARTICLE    IV 

Article  III  bis  of  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation, as  amended,  is  deleted  in  its  en- 
fret  v 

ARTICLE    V 

Article  IV  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion is  amended  to  read  us  follows 

"A.  With  respect  to  the  application  of 
atomic  cncrgv  to  peaceful  uses,  it  Is  un- 
derstood that  arrangements  may  be  made 
between  either  Party  or  authorized  per- 
sons under  Its  Jurisdiction  and  authorized 
persons  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  other 
Partv  for  the  transfer  of  equipment  and  de- 
vices' and  materials  other  than  special  nu- 
clear material  and  for  the  performance  of 
services. 

B  With  respect  to  the  application  of 
atomic  energy  to  peaceful  uses.  It  Is  under- 
stood that  arrangements  may  be  made  be- 
tween either  Partv  or  authorized  persons 
under  Its  jurisdiction  and  authorized  per- 
sons under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  other 
Partv  for  the  transfer  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial and  for  the  performance  of  services 
with  respect  thereto  tor  the  uses  specified 
in  Articles  II  and  III  and  subject  to  the  lim- 
itations of  Article  II.  paragraph  B. 

"C  The  Parties  agree  that  the  activities 
r-ferred  to  in  paragraphs  A  and  B  of  this 
Article  shall  be  subject  to  the  limitations 
in  Article  V  and  to  the  policies  of  the  Parties 
with  regard  to  transactions  Involving  the 
authorized  persons  referred  to  In  paragraphs 
A  and  B." 

ARTICLE    VI 

Article  V  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"A  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Agree- 
ment the  availabilitv  of  personnel  and  ma- 
terial, and  the  applicable  laws,  regulations, 
and  license  requirements  in  force  in  their 
respective  countries,  the  Parties  shall  co- 
operate with  each  other  in  the  achievement 
of  the  uses  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes.  ,  __ 

■B  Restricted  Data  shall  not  be  com- 
municated under  this  Agreement,  and  no 
materials  or  equipment  and  devices  shall  be 
transferred,  and  no  services  shall  be  lur- 
nlshed.  under  this  Agreement,  if  the  transfer 
of  any  such  materials  or  equipment  and 
devices  or  the  furnishing  of  any  such  serv- 
ices involves  the  communication  of  Re- 
stricted Data. 

"C  This  Agreement  shall  not  require  the 
exchange  of  anv  Information  which  the  Par- 
ties are  not  permitted  to  communicate. 

ARTICLE   vn 

Article  V  bis  of  the  Agreement  for  Cooper- 
ation, as  amended,   is  amended   to  read   as 

°-A  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  King- 
dom of  Denmark  note  that,  by  an  Agreement 
gned  bv  them  and  the  International  Atom- 
ic Energ'y  Aeencv  on  February  29.  1968.  the 
Agencv  lias  betn  applying  safeguards  to  ma- 
terials equipment  and  facilities  subject  to 
safeguards  under  this  Agreement.  The  Parties 
agree  that  Agency  safeguards  shall  continue 
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to  apply  to  such  materials,  equipment  and 
facilities  as  provided  In  the  trilateral  Agree- 
ment, as  it  may  be  amended  from  time  to 
time  or  supplanted  by  a  new  trilateral,  rec- 
ognizing that  the  safeguards  rights  accorded 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  by  Article  VI  of  this  Agreement  are 
suspended  during  the  time  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  Agency  safeguards  apply  to  such 
materials,   equipment  and   facilities. 

"B  In  the  event  that  the  trilateral  Agree- 
ment referred  to  in  paragraph  A  of  this 
Article  should  be  terminated  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  this  Agreement  and  the  Parties 
should  fall  to  agree  promptly  upon  a  re- 
sumption of  Agency  safeguards,  either  Party 
may,  by  notification,  terminate  this  Agree- 
ment. In  the  event  of  termination  by  either 
Party,  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Denmark  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America, 
return  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  .ill  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial received  pursuant  to  this  Agreement 
and  still  in  Its  possession  or  in  the  possession 
of  persons  under  Its  Jurisdiction.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
wUl  cor^ensate  the  Government  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Denmark  or  the  persons  under 
Its  Jurisdiction  for  their  Interest  in  such 
material  so  returned  at  the  Commission's 
schedule  of  prices  then  In  effect  In  the 
United  States  of  America." 

ARTICLf    Vm 

Article  VI  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion, as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"A.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Goverment  of  the  King- 
dom of  Denmark  emphasizes  their  corrunon 
interest  in  assuring  that  any  material,  equip- 
ment or  devices  made  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  or  any 
person  under  its  jurisdiction  piu'suant  to 
this  Agreement  shall  be  used  solely  for  civil 
purposes. 

■B.  Except  to  the  extent  that  the  safe- 
guards rights  provided  for  in  this  Agreement 
are  suspended  by  virtue  of  the  application 
of  safeguards  oi  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Age.icy.  as  provided  by  Article  V 
bis.  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Agreement,  shall  have  the  fol- 
lowing rights:  * 

"(1)  With  the  objective  of  assuring  de- 
sign and  operation  for  civil  piuposes  and 
permitting  effective  application  of  safe- 
guards, to  review  the  design  of  any 

"(a)    reactor  and 

•'(b)  other  equipment  and  devices  the  de- 
sign of  which  the  Commission  determines  to 
be  relevant  to  the  effective  application  of 
safeguards. 

which  are  to  be  made  available  under  this 
Agreement  to  tiie  Government  of  the  King- 
dom of  Denmark  or  to  any  person  imder 
Its  Juristiiction  by  the  Goverment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  or  any  person  un- 
der Its  Jurisdiction,  or  which  are  to  use.  fab- 
ricate, or  process  any  of  the  following 
materials  so  made  available:  source  material, 
special  nuclear  material,  moderator  mate- 
rial, or  other  material  designated  by  the 
Commission: 

"i2)  With  respect  to  any  source  or  special 
nuclear  material  made  available  under  this 
Agreement  to  the  Government  of  the  King- 
dom of  Denmark  or  to  any  person  tinder 
its  Jurisdiction  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  or  any  person 
under  its  jurisdiction  and  any  source  or  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  utilized  in,  recovered 
from,  or  produced  as  a  result  of  the  use  of 
any  of  the  following  materials,  equipment  or 
devices  so  made  available: 

"(a)   source  material,  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial, moderator  material,  or  other  material 
designated  by  the  Commission, 
"(b)  reactors,  and 

"(c)   any  other  equipment  or  devices  des- 


ignated by  the  Commission  as  an  item  to  be 
made  available  on  the  condition  that  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  B  (2)  will 
apply. 

"(1)  to  require  the  maintenance  and  pro- 
duction of  operating  records  and  to  request 
and  receive  reports  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing In  ensuring  accountability  for  such  ma- 
terials, and 

"(11)  to  require  that  any  such  materials  in 
the  custody  of  the  Government  of  the  King- 
dom of  Denmark  or  any  person  under  its 
jurisdiction  be  subject  to  all  of  the  safe- 
guards provided  for  In  this  Article  and  the 
guarantees  set  forth  in  Article  VII: 

'■(3i  To  require  the  deposit  in  storage 
facilities  designated  by  the  Commission  of 
any  of  the  special  nuclear  material  referred 
to  in  paragraph  B  1 2 1  of  this  Article  which 
is  not  currently  utilized  for  civil  purposes 
in  Denmark  and  which  is  not  retained  or 
purchased  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  pursuant  to  Article  II, 
transferred  pursuant  to  Article  II,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  pursuant  to  an  arrangement 
mutvially  acceptable  to  the  Parties: 

■■i4i  To  designate,  after  consultation  with 
the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark, 
personnel  who,  accompanied,  if  either  Party 
so  requests,  by  personnel  designated  by  the 
Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Dermiark, 
shall  have  access  in  Denmark  to  all  places  and 
data  necessary  to  account  for  the  source  and 
special  nuclear  material  which  are  subject  to 
paragraph  B  (2)  of  this  Article  to  determine 
whether  there  is  compliance  with  this  Agree- 
ment and  to  make  such  independent 
measurements  as  may  be  deemed  necessary: 

"(5)  In  the  event  of  non-compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Article  or  the  guaran- 
tees set  forth  in  Article  VII  and  the  failure 
of  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Den- 
mark to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Article  within  a  reasonable  time,  to  suspend 
or  terminate  this  .■\greement  and  to  require 
the  return  of  any  materials,  equipment  and 
devices  referred  to  in  paragraph  B  (2)  of  this 
Article: 

"(6(  To  consult  with  the  Government  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  In  the  matter  of 
health  and  safety. 

C.  The  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Denmark  undertakes  to  facilitate  the  appli- 
cation of  the  safeguards  provided  for  in  this 
Article." 

.ARTICLE   IX 

.\rticle  VII  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•The  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Den- 
mark guarantees  that: 

■•(1)  Safeguards  provided  in  Article  VI 
shall  be  maintained. 

■•(2)  No  material,  including  equipment 
and  devices,  transferred  to  the  Government 
OI  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  or  authorized 
persons  inider  its  Jurisdiction  by  purchase  or 
otherwise  pursuant  to  this  Agreement  and 
no  special  nuclear  material  produced  through 
the  use  of  such  material,  equipment  or  de- 
vices, will  be  used  for  atomic  weapons,  or  for 
research  on  or  development  of  atomic  weap- 
ons, or  for  any  other  military  purposes 

"(3)  No  material,  including  equipment  and 
devices,  transferred  to  the  Government  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Denmark  or  authorized  persons 
under  its  jurisdiction  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
ment will  be  transferred  to  unauthorized  per- 
sons or  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark,  except 
as  the  Commission  may  agree  to  such  a 
transfer  to  another  nation  or  group  of  na- 
tions, and  then  only  if.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission,  the  transfer  of  t.he  material  is 
within  the  scope  of  an  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  other  na- 
tion or  group  of  nations." 

ARTICLE     X 

.\rtlcle  VIII  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion, as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


••This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on 
July  25,  1955  and  remain  in  force  until 
July  24,  1973,  inclusively,  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  renewal  as  may  be  mutually  agreed." 

ARTICLE    XI 

Article  IX  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'The  Parties  reaffirm  their  hope  and  ex- 
pectation that  this  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion will  lead  to  consideration  of  further 
cooperation  extending  to  the  design,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  power-producing 
reactors.  Accordingly,  the  Parties  will  con- 
sult with  each  other  from  time  to  time  con- 
cerning additional  cooperation  with  respect 
to  the  production  of  power  from  atomic  en- 
ergy in  Denmark.  ' 

ARTICLE    XII 

Article  X  of  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
13  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement: 

"(1)  'Atomic  weapon'  means  any  device 
utilizing  atomic  energy,  exclusive  of  the 
means  for  transporting  or  propelling  the 
device  (where  such  means  is  a  separable  and 
divisible  part  of  the  device),  the  princip.il 
purpose  of  which  is  for  use  as,  or  for  devel- 
opment of.  a  weapon,  a  weapon  prototype,  or 
a  weapon  test  device. 

■•(2)  'B\-product  material'  means  any  ra- 
dioactive material  (except  special  nuclear 
material)  \-ielded  in  or  made  radioactive  by 
exposure  to  the  radiation  incident  to  the 
process  of  producing  or  utilizing  special  nu- 
clear materip.l. 

••(3)  •Commission"  means  the  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

•"(4)  "Equipment  and  devices'  and  'equip- 
ment or  devices"  means  any  instrument,  ap- 
paratus, or  facility,  and  Includes  any  facility, 
except  an  atomic  weapon,  capable  of  mak- 
ing use  of  or  producing  special  nuclear  m.i- 
terial.  and  component  parts  thereof. 

"(5)  "Parties'  means  the  Government  I 
the  United  States  of  America,  including  th" 
Commission  on  behalf  of  the  Government  ..il 
the  United  States  of  .America,  and  the  Go.- 
ernment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark.  'Party' 
means  one  of  the  above  'Parties'. 

••(6)  •Person^  means  any  individual,  cor- 
poration, partnership,  firm,  association, 
trust,  estate,  public  or  private  institution. 
group,  government  agency,  or  government 
corporation  but  does  not  incKide  the  Par- 
ties to  this  Agreement. 

"(7)  'Research  reactor'  means  a  reactor 
■A-hich  is  designed  for  the  production  of  neu- 
trons and  other  radiations  tor  general  re- 
search ;ind  development  purposes,  medical 
therapy  and  diagnosis,  or  training  in  nu- 
clear science  and  engineering.  The  term 
does  not  cover  power  reactors,  power  demon- 
stration reactors,  or  reactors  designed  pri- 
marily for  the  production  of  special  nu- 
clear material. 

"(8)  'Restricted  Data'  means  all  data  con- 
cerning il)  design,  manufacture,  or  utili- 
zation of  atomic  weapons,  (2)  the  produc- 
tion of  special  nuclear  material,  or  (3)  the 
use  of  special  nuclear  material  in  the  pro- 
duction of  energy,  but  shall  not  include  data 
declassified  or  removed  from  the  category  of 
Restricted  Data  by  the  appropriate  authority. 

""(9)  "Safeguards"  means  a  system  of  con- 
trols designed  to  assure  that  any  material, 
equipment  and  devices  committed  to  'he 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  are  not  used 
to  further  any  military  purpose. 

"(10)  'Source  material'  means  (1)  ura- 
nium, thorium,  or  any  other  material  which 
is  determined  bv  the  Commission  or  the 
Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  to 
be  source  material,  or  (2)  ores  containing 
one  or  more  of  the  foregoing  materials,  in 
such  concentration  as  the  Commission  or  the 
Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmaric 
may  determine  from  time  to  time. 

"(11)  'Special  nuclear  material'  means  'D 
Plutonium,  uranium  enriched  in  the  isotope 
233  or  in  the  isotope  235.  and  any  other  ma- 
Lerlal  which  the  Commission  or  the  Govern- 


ment of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  deter- 
mines to  be  special  nuclear  material,  or  (2) 
.my  material  artificially  enriched  by  any  of 
the  foregoing." 

ARTICLE    XIII 

This  Amendment  shall  enter  into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Government 
written  notification  that  it  has  complied 
with  all  statutory  and  constitutional  re- 
quirements for  the  entry  into  force  of  such 
Amendment  and  shall  remain  in  force  for 
the  period  of  the  .■\grrement  for  Cooperation, 
as  herebv  amended. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Amendment. 
Done    at    Washington,    in    duplicate,    this 

day  of  .  1968. 

For  the  Government  nf  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Donovan  Q.  Zook. 
Director.  Office  of  Atomir  Energy  Affairs. 
International  Scientific  and    Techno- 
logical Affairs.  Department  of  State. 
William    L.   "i'EOMANs. 
Afisistant    Director   for   Agreements   and 
Lnuson.  Division  of  International  Af- 
fairs. U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis.non. 
For   the   Government    of   the   Kingdom   of 
Denmark: 

Anker  K.  A.  Hansen, 

Scientific  Counselor, 
Embassy  of  Denmark. 
Initialed  May  21,  1968. 


Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Washington .  DC.  June  6,  1968. 
Hon  John  O.  Pa.store 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Dear  Senator  Pastore:  Pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 123c  of  the  Atomic  Enerey  .\ct  of  1954. 
as  amended,  there  are  submitted  with  this 
letter: 

a.  A  proposed  amendment  to  the  "Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Ireland  Concerning  Civil 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy"; 

b.  .\  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Commission 
to  the  President  recommending  approval  of 
the  amendment:  and 

c.  ."V  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  President  to 
the  Commission  containing  his  determina- 
tion that  its  performance  will  promote  and 
will  not  constitute  .-m  unreasonable  risk  to 
the  common  defense  and  security,  and  ap- 
proving the  amendment  and  authorizing  its 
execution. 

The  proposed  amendment  has  been  nego- 
tiated by  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
.•atomic  Energv  Commission  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy-  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  It 
will  revise  and  extend  the  Agreement  for 
Cooperation  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Ireland  which  was  sisned  at 
Washington  on  March  16.  1956.  as  amended 
by  the  agreements  signed  on  February  13. 
1961.  and  on  August  7.  1963.  and  which  i-. 
scheduled  to  expire  on  July  8,  1968. 

The  main  objective  of  the  amendment  is 
to  extend  the  present  research-type  agree- 
ment and  the  amended  term  will  be  for  an 
:idditional  10  years  The  celling  quantity  of 
U-235  in  enriched  uranium  '.vhich  may  be 
transferred  to  Ireland  is  raised  from  the  cur- 
rent level  of  6  kilograms  to  25  kilograms  in 
order  to  provide  flexibility  in  meeting  future 
needs  for  enriched  material  over  the  life  of 
the  agreement,  particularly,  in  the  event  Ire- 
land acquires  a  research  reactor,  with  re- 
spect to  management  of  the  fuel  cycle.  Arti- 
cle IV  of  the  amendment  further  provides 
that  (a)  uranium  fuel  transferred  to  Ire- 
land mav  be  enriched  to  more  than  20 '"  in 
U-235  when  the  Commission  finds  there  is  a 
technical  or  economic  justification  for  such 
a  transfer  and  (b)  fuel  transfers  will  no 
longer  be  confined  to  lease  arrangements. 

Since  provision  is  made  for  the  transfer  of 
highly-enriched  fuel,  the  sUndard  United 
States'  comprehensive  safeguards  rights  have 


Ijeen  incorporated  in  the  .igreement  by  Art- 
icle VII  of  the  amendment.  The  Parlies  have 
agreed  that,  prior  to  the  transfer  to  Ireland 
of  materials  .uid  facilities  subject  to  bilateral 
safeguards,  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  will  be  requested  to  ;issume  safe- 
guards responsibilities  respecting  such  ma- 
terials and  facilities. 

Article  VJ  of  the  amendment  reflects  the 
Private  Ownership"  legislation  of  1964  re- 
specting privately-arranged  transfers  of  spe- 
cial nuclear  material.  Arrangements  for  the 
transfer  of  special  nuclear  material  and  per- 
formance of  services  with  respect  thereto 
may  be  made  between  i  ither  Party  or  au- 
thorized persons  under  its  Jurisdiction  and 
authorized  persons  under  the  Jvirlsdiction  of 
the  other  Party.  Such  arrangementss  would 
be  in  addition  to  those  between  the  Govern- 
ments allowed  under  the  current  agreement, 
and  would  be  subject  to  the  policies  of  Ire- 
land and  the  United  States  concerning  such 
transactions,  as  well  as  upplicable  laws,  regu- 
lations, and  license  requirements. 

In  developing  the  amendment,  the  oppor- 
tunity was  taken  to  bring  other  articles  of  the 
present  .igreement  into  conformity  with 
those  of  more  recent  agreements.  For  exam- 
ple: 

a.  Definitions  for  terms  which  are  listed  in 
the  agreement  but  are  currently  defined  only 
by  cross-reference  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  agreement  pursuant  to  Article  I  of  the 
amendment. 

b.  Article  III  of  the  amendment  updates 
and  expands  the  formulation  of  language 
specifying  areas  of  information  which  may  be 
exchanged.  Information  may  be  exchanged 
on  health  and  safety  .'."pects  related  to  all 
ihe  areas  of  information  in  paragraph  1  of 
Article  III  of  the  agreement  rather  than  Just 
to  research  reactors,  as  is  presently  the  case. 
Article  III  also  updates  paragraph  2  of  the 
same  article  of  the  agreement  to  provide  that 
the  disclaimer  respecting  use  and  suitability 
of  information  transferred  to  Ireland  be  ex- 
tended also  to  materials,  equipment  and  de- 
vices. 

c.  Provisions  of  the  agreement  respecting 
transfers  of  various  materials,  including  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  other  than  that  used 
as  fuel,  .ire  consolidated  into  Article  V  of  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  will  enter  into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Government 
written  notification  that  it  has  complied 
with  all  statutory  and  constitutional  require- 
ments for  entry  Into  force. 
Cordially, 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg. 

Chairman. 


May  31,1968. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Atomic  Energy 
Conimission  recommends  that  you  approve 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  "Agreement 
for  Cooperation  Between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ireland  Concerning  Civil  Uses 
of  Atomic  Energy",  determine  that  its  per- 
formance will  promote  and  will  not  con- 
stitute an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common 
defense  and  securitv.  and  authorize  its  ex- 
ecution. The  Department  of  State  supports 
the  Commission's  recommendation. 

Tlie  proposed  rmiendment.  which  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  -Atomic  Energy  Commission  pursuant  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
would  extend  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
between  the  United  SUtes  of  .'America  and 
Ireland  which  was  signed  in  Washington  on 
March  16.  1956.  as  amended  by  the  agree- 
ments signed  on  February  13,  1961,  and  on 
August  7^  1963. 

The  present  agreement  Is  scheduled  to  ex- 
pire on  July  8.  1968.  and  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would   extend  the  agreement  for  ten 


years.  The  ceiling  quantity  of  U-235  in  en- 
riched uranium  which  may  be  transferred 
to  Ireland  would  be  raised  from  the  current 
level  of  six  kilograms  to  twenty-five  kilo- 
grams in  order  to  provide  flexibility  in  meet- 
ing future  needs  over  the  life  of  the  agree- 
ment, particularly  In  programming  fuel  cycle 
operations  of  research  reactors.  Such  trans- 
fers would  not  be  confined  to  lease  arrange- 
ments as  is  now  provided.  Further,  the  pres- 
ent agreement  limits  fuel  enrichment  to 
20';   In  U-235. 

Article  IV  of  the  proposed  amendment. 
however,  provides  for  the  transfer  of  uranium 
enriched  to  more  than  20')  in  U-235  for  use 
•is  fuel  when  the  Commission  finds  there  is 
a  technical  or  economic  Justification  for  such 
a  transfer. 

As  a  con.sequence  of  the  provision  for  the 
transfer  of  hlghly-enrlched  fuel.  Article  VII 
of  the  amendment  would  incorporate  In  the 
agreement  the  standard,  comprehensive 
United  States'  safeguards  rights.  Pursuant 
to  Article  VIII  of  the  propased  amendment, 
prior  to  the  transfer  to  Ireland  of  materials 
or  facilities  subject  to  bilateral  safeguards, 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  will 
be  requested  to  assume  safeguards  responsi- 
bilities respecting  such  materials  and  facili- 
ties. This  formulation,  rather  than  the  usual 
requirement  of  a  prompt  request  to  the 
Agency,  has  been  used  because  Ireland  Is 
not  now  a  member  of  the  Agency. 

Proposed  Article  VI  would  reflect  the  "Pri- 
vate Ownership"  legislation  of  1964  permit- 
ting arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  special 
nuclear  material  and  performance  of  serv- 
ices with  respect  thereto  to  be  made  between 
either  Party  or  authorized  persons  under  Its 
jurisdiction  and  authorized  persons  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  other  Party.  Such 
arrangements  would  be  in  addition  to  those 
between  the  Governments  allowed  under  the 
current  agreement  and  wovild  be  subject  to 
the  policies  of  Ireland  and  the  United  States 
concerning  such  transactions,  as  well  as 
applicable  laws,  regulations,  and  license 
requirements. 

As  is  normally  done  in  extending  the 
Agreements  for  Cooperation,  the  opportunity 
has  been  utilized  to  bring  other  provisions  of 
the  current  agreement  with  Ireland  Into  con- 
formity with  those  of  recent  agreements  and 
amendments.  For  example,  proposed  Article 
I  of  the  amendment  would  incorporate  def- 
initions for  terms  which  are  listed  In  the 
same  article  of  the  agreement  but  are  cur- 
rently defined  only  by  cross-reference  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 
Proposed  Article  ill  would  update  and  ex- 
pand the  formulation  of  language  specifying 
types  of  information  which  may  be  ex- 
changed; and  it  would  also  extend  to  mate- 
rials, equipment  and  devices  the  disclaimer  In 
Article  III  of  the  current  ;igreement  con- 
cerning accuracy,  suitability,  and  complete- 
ness of  information  transferred.  Proposed 
Article  V  would  consolidate  provisions  of 
the  agreement  respecting  transfers  of  vari- 
ous materials,  including  special  nuclear  nia- 
teral  other  than  that  used  in  fueling. 

Following  your  approval,  determination, 
and  authorization,  the  proposed  amendment 
will  be  formally  executed  by  appropriate  au- 
thorities of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Ireland.  In  compliance  with  Section  123c  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
the  amendment  will  then  be  placed  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg. 

Chairman. 


The  White  House. 
Washington,  June  5,  1968. 
Hon.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg. 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Dr.  Seaborg:  In  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 123a  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
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has  submitted  to  me  by  letter  dated  May  31. 
1968,  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  "Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Ireland  Concerning  ClvU 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy"  and  has  recom- 
mended that  I  approve  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, determine  that  Its  performance  will 
promote  and  will  not  constitute  an  unrea- 
sonable risk  to  the  common  defense  and 
security,  and  authorize  its  execution. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  123b 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  upwn  the  recommendation  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I  hereby: 

(a)  approve  the  proposed  amendment  and 
determine  that  its  performance  will  promote 
and  will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  rlslc 
to  the  common  defense  and  security  of  the 
Umted  States  of  America: 

(bi  authorize  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  by  ap- 
propriate authorities  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Amendment  to  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government 
OP  Ireland  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Ireland. 

Desiring  to  amend  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy,  signed  at  Washington  on 
March  18.  1956.  as  amended  by  the  Agree- 
ments signed  on  February  13.  1961.  and  on 
August  7.  1963. 
Agree  as  follows  ■ 

ARTICLE   I  I 

Article  I  of  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
is  amended  -o  read  as  follows: 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement: 

"(a)  'Atomic  weapon'  means  any  device 
utilizing  atomic  energy,  exclusive  of  the 
means  for  transporting  or  propelling  the  de- 
vice t  where  such  means  is  a  separable  and 
divisible  par:  of  the  device),  the  principal 
purpose  of  which  Is  for  use  as,  or  for  devel- 
opment of,  a  weapon,  a  weapon  prototype, 
or  a  weapon  test  device. 

"(bi  'Bvproduct  material'  means  any 
radioactive' material  (except  special  nuclear 
material)  yielded  in  or  made  radioactive 
by  exposure  to  the  radiation  incident  to  the 
process  of  producing  or  utilizing  special  nu- 
clear materuil. 

■(CI  Commission'  means  the  United  Stales 
Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

"idi  Equlpiiient  and  devices'  and  equip- 
ment or  devices'  means  any  instrument,  ap- 
paratus, or  facility,  and  Includes  any  facility, 
except  an  atomic  weapon,  capable  of  making 
use  of  or  producing  special  nuclear  material, 
and  component  parts  thereof. 

"lei  'Parties'  means  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  including  the 
Commission  on  beha"H  of  the  Government 
oi  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the 
Government  of  Ireland  'Party'  means  one  of 
the  above    Parties' 

"(fl  'Person'  means  any  individual,  cor- 
poration, partnership,  firm,  association,  trust, 
estate,  public  or  private  Institution,  group, 
government  agency,  or  government  corpora- 
tion but  does  not  include  the  Parties  to  this 
Agreement. 

"(gl  'Research  reactor'  means  a  reactor 
which  is  designed  for  the  production  of  neu- 
trons and  uther  radiations  for  general  re- 
search and  development  purposes,  medical 
therapy  and  diagnosis,  or  training  In  nuclear 
science  and  engineering.  The  term  does  not 
cover  power  reactors,  power  demonstration 
reactors,  or  reactors  designed  primarily  for 
the  prodtiction  of  special  nuclear  material. 


"(h)  'Restricted  Data"  means  all  data  con- 
cerning (1)  design,  manufacture,  or  utiliza- 
tion of  atomic  weapons.  (2)  the  production 
of  special  nuclear  material,  or  (3i  the  use 
of  special  nuclear  material  In  the  production 
of  energy,  but  shall  not  Include  data  de- 
classified or  removed  from  the  category  of 
Restricted  Data  by  the  appropriate  authority. 

"ll)  'Safeguards'  means  a  system  of  con- 
trols designed  to  assure  that  any  material, 
equipment  and  devices  committed  to  the 
{jeaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  are  not  used 
to  further  any  military  purpose. 

"(J)  'Source  material'  means  il)  uranium, 
thorium,  or  any  other  material  which  Is  de- 
termined by  the  Commission  or  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  to  be  source  material,  or 
(2)  ores  containing  one  or  more  of  the  fore- 
going materials,  in  such  concentration  as  the 
Commission  or  the  Government  of  Ireland 
may  determine  from  time  to  lime. 

"(k)  'Special  nuclear  material'  means  il) 
Plutonium,  uranium  enriched  in  the  isotope 
233  or  in  the  isotope  235,  and  any  other  ma- 
terial which  the  Commission  or  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  determines  to  be  special  nu- 
clear material,  or  (2)  any  material  artificially 
enriched  by  any  of  the  foregoing." 

ARTICLE     n 

Article  II  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"1.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Agree- 
ment, the  availability  of  personnel  and  ma- 
terial, and  the  applicable  laws,  regulations, 
and  license  requirements  in  force  in  their  re- 
spective countries,  the  Parties  shall  cooper- 
ate with  each  other  in  the  achievement  of 
the  uses  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. 

"2.  Restricted  Data  shall  not  be  communi- 
cated under  this  Agreement,  and  no  ma- 
terials or  equipment  and  devices  shall  be 
transferred,  and  no  seri'lces  shall  be  furn- 
ished, under  this  Agreement,  If  the  transfer 
of  any  such  materials  or  equipment  ajid  de- 
vices or  the  furnishing  of  any  such  services 
Involves  the  communication  of  Restricted 
Data, 

"3.  This  Agreement  shall  not  require  the 
exchange  of  any  information  which  the  Par- 
ties are  not  permitted  to  communicate." 

.\RTICLE    in 

Article  III  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"1.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  II. 
the  Parties  shall  exchange  unclassified  Infor- 
mailon  with  respect  to  the  application  of 
atomic  energy  to  peaceful  uses  and  the  prob- 
lems of  health  and  safety  connected  there- 
with. The  exchange  of  information  provided 
for  In  this  Article  shall  be  accomplished 
through  various  means,  including  reports, 
conferences,  and  visits  to  facilities,  and  shall 
include  information  in  the  following  fields: 

"(a)  Design,  construction,  operation  and 
use  of  research  reactors,  materials  testing  re- 
actors, and  reactor  experiments; 

"(b)  The  use  of  radioactive  Isotopes  and 
source  material,  special  nuclear  material, 
and  byproduct  material  in  physical  and 
biological  research,  medicine,  agriculture, 
and  industry;  and 

"(C)  Health  and  safety  problems  related 
to  the  foregoing. 

"2.  The  application  or  use  of  any  Infor- 
mation (Including  design  drawings  and  spe- 
cifications), and  any  material,  equipment 
and  devices,  exchanged  or  transferred  be- 
tween the  Parlies  under  this  Agreement 
shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Party  re- 
ceiving It.  and  the  other  Party  does  not  war- 
rant the  accuracy  or  completeness  of  such 
Information  and  does  not  warrant  the  suit- 
ability of  such  Information,  material,  equip- 
ment and  devices  for  any  particular  use  or 
application." 

ARTICLE    IV 

Article  IV  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"1.  As  may  be  agreed,  the  Commission  will 


transfer  to  the  Government  of  Ireland  or 
authorized  persons  under  Its  Jurisdiction, 
uranium  enriched  in  the  Isotope  U-235  for 
use  as  fuel  in  defined  research  applications, 
including  research  reactors,  materials  test- 
ing reactors,  and  reactor  experiments,  which 
the  Government  of  Ireland  decides  to  con- 
struct or  operate,  or  authorizes  private  per- 
sons to  construct  or  operate  In  Ireland.  Con- 
tracts setting  forth  the  terms,  conditions, 
and  delivery  schedule  of  each  transfer  shall 
be  agreed  upon  In  advance. 

"2.  The  net  amount  of  U-235  In  enriched 
uranium  transferred  under  this  Article  dur- 
ing the  period  of  this  Agreement  shall  not 
at  any  time  exceed  twenty-five  (25)  kilo- 
grams. This  net  amount  shall  be  the  gross 
quantity  of  such  contained  U-235  In  ura- 
nium transferred  to  the  Government  of  Ire- 
land during  the  period  of  this  Agreement 
less  the  quantity  of  such  contained  U-235  in 
recoverable  uranium  which  has  been  resold 
or  otherwise  returned  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  Slates  of  America  during  the 
period  of  this  Agreement  or  transferred  to 
any  other  nation  or  group  of  nations  with 
the  approval  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  Slates  of  America. 

"3.  Within  the  limitations  contained  in 
paragraph  2  of  this  Article,  the  quantity  of 
uranium  enriched  In  the  isotope  U-235 
transferred  under  this  Article  and  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Government  of  Ireland 
for  the  fueling  of  reactors  or  reactor  experi- 
ments shall  not  at  any  lime  be  In  excess  of 
the  quantity  thereof  necessary  for  the  load- 
ing of  such  reactors  or  reactor  experiments, 
plus  such  additional  quantity  as,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission,  is  necessary  to 
permit  the  efficient  and  continuous  opera- 
tion of  such  reactors  or  reactor  experiments, 

"4.  The  enriched  uranium  .supplied  here- 
under may  contain  up  to  twenty  percent 
(20-  )  m  the  isotope  U-235.  All  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  foregoing  special  nuclear  material 
may  be  made  available  as  uranium  enriched 
to  more  than  twenty  percent  (20';)  by 
weight  in  the  isotope  U-235  when  the  Com- 
mission finds  there  is  a  technical  or  eco- 
nomic Justification  for  such  a  transfer  for 
use  In  research  reactors,  materials  testing 
reactors,  and  reactor  experiments,  each  capa- 
ble of  operating  with  a  fuel  load  not  to  exceed 
eight  (8)  kilograms  of  the  Isotope  U-235  con- 
tained In  such  uranium. 

"5.  When  any  source  or  special  nuclear 
material  received  from  the  United  States  of 
America  requires  reprocessing,  such  reproc- 
essing shall  be  performed  at  The  discretion 
of  the  Commission  in  either  Commission 
lacilllles  or  facilities  acceptable  to  the  Com- 
mission, on  terms  and  conditions  to  be  later 
agreed;  and  It  Is  understood,  except  as  may 
be  otherwise  agreed,  that  the  form  and  con- 
tent of  any  irradiated  fuel  elements  shall  not 
be  altered  after  removal  from  a  reactor  and 
prior  to  delivery  to  the  Commission  or  the 
facilities  acceptable  to  the  Commission  for 
reprocessing. 

6.  Special  nuclear  material  produced  as  a 
result  of  Irradiation  processes  In  any  part 
of  fuel  leased  hereunder  shall  be  for  the  ac- 
count of  the  leasee  and,  after  reprocessing  as 
provided  in  paragraph  5  of  this  Article,  shall 
be  returned  to  the  lessee,  at  which  time  title 
lo  such  material  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
lessee,  unless  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  exercise  the  option, 
which  is  hereby  granted,  to  retain,  with  a 
credit  to  the  lessee  based  on  the  prices  In  the 
Unr«d  States  of  America  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 7  of  this  Article,  any  such  .special  nu- 
clear material  which  Is  in  excess  of  the  needs 
of  Ireland  for  such  material  in  its  program 
for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energv. 

"7.  With  respect  to  any  special  nuclear 
material  not  owned  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  produced  in 
reactors  while  fueled  with  materials  ob- 
tained from  the  United  States  of  America  by 
means  other  than  lease  which  is  in  excess 
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of  the  needs  of  Ireland  for  such  material  in 
Ireland's  program  for  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  have  and  is 
hereby  granted  (a)  a  first  option  lo  pur- 
chase such  material  at  prices  then  prevail- 
ing In  the  United  States  of  America  for  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  produced  In  reactors 
which  are  fueled  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
an  Agreement  for  Cooperation  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  (b)  the  right  to  approve  the  trans- 
fer of  such  material  to  any  other  nation  or 
group  of  nations  in  the  event  the  option  to 
purchase  Is  not  exercised. 

"8.  Some  atomic  energy  materials  which 
the  Commlsslor  may  be  requested  to  pro- 
vide in  accordance  with  this  Agreement  are 
harmful  to  persons  and  property  unless 
handled  and  used  carefully.  After  delivery 
of  such  materials,  the  Government  of  Ire- 
land shall  bear  all  responsibility,  Insofar  as 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  Is  concerned,  for  the  safe  handling 
and  use  of  such  materials.  With  respect  to 
any  source  or  special  nuclear  material  or 
reactor  materials  which  the  Commission 
may.  pursuant  to  this  Agreement,  lease  to 
the  Government  of  Ireland  or  to  any  pri- 
vate Individual  or  private  organization  un- 
der Its  jurisdiction,  the  Government  of  Ire- 
land shall  Indemnify  and  save  harmless  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica against  any  and  all  liability  (including 
third  party  liability)  for  any  cause  whatso- 
ever arising  out  of  the  production  or  fabri- 
cation, the  ownership,  the  lease,  and  the 
Ix>ssession  and  use  of  such  source  or  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  or  reactor  materials 
after  delivery  by  the  Commission  to  the 
Government  of  Ireland  or  to  any  private 
individual  or  private  organization  under  Its 
jurisdiction." 

ARTICLE    V 

Article  V  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion, as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows ; 

"1.  Materials  of  interest  in  connection  with 
the  subjects  of  agreed  exchange  of  informa- 
tion as  provided  in  Article  III  and  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  Article  II,  including 
source  material,  heavy  water,  byproduct  ma- 
terial, other  radioisotopes,  stable  isotopes, 
and  special  nuclear  material  for  purposes 
other  than  fueling  reactors  and  reactor  ex- 
periments, may  be  transferred  between  the 
Parties  for  defined  applications  In  such 
quantities  and  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  agreed  when  such  ma- 
terials  are    not   commercially   available, 

"2,  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  II 
.ind  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
he  agreed,  specialized  research  facilities  and 
reactor  materuils  testing  facilities  of  the 
Parties  shall  be  made  available  for  mutual 
use  consistent  with  the  limits  of  space,  facil- 
ities, and  personnel  conveniently  available 
when  such  facilities  are  not  commercially 
available. 

"3,  With  respect  to  the  subjects  of  agreed 
exchange  of  information  as  provided  In 
.^.riicle  III  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
.Article  II,  equipment  and  devices  mav  be 
transferred  from  one  Party  lo  the  other  under 
.■^uch  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed. 
It  is  recognized  that  such  transfers  '.vill  be 
subject  to  limitations  which  may  arise  from 
shortages  of  supplies  or  other  circumstances 
existing  at  the  lime." 

ARTICLE    VI 

Article  VII  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
•ion  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"1.  With  respect  to  the  application  of 
.atomic  energy  to  peaceful  uses,  it  is  under- 
stood that  arrangements  may  be  made  be- 
'  ween  either  Party  or  authorized  persons 
under  its  Jurisdiction  and  authorized  persons 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  other  Party  for 
"he  transfer  of  equipment  and  devices  and 
materials  other  than  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial und  for  the  performance  of  services. 


"2.  'With  respect  to  the  application  of 
atomic  energy  to  peaceful  uses.  It  is  under- 
stood that  arrangements  may  be  made  be- 
tween either  Party  or  authorized  persons 
under  its  Jurisdiction  and  authorized  per- 
sons under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  other 
Party  for  the  transfer  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial and  for  the  performance  of  services 
with  respect  thereto  for  the  uses  specified  In 
Articles  IV  and  V  of  this  Agreement  and 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  Article  IV, 
paragraph  2,  of  this  Agreement. 

"3,  The  Parties  agree  that  the  activities 
referred  to  in  paragraphs  1  and  2  of  this 
Article  shall  be  subject  to  the  limitations  in 
Article  II  and  to  the  policies  of  the  Parties 
with  regard  to  transactions  involving  the 
authorized  persons  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
1  and  2." 

ARTICLE    Vn 

Article  VIII  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  Ireland 
emphiislze  their  common  Interest  in  assur- 
ing that  any  material,  equipment  or  devices 
made  available  to  the  Government  of  Ireland 
or  any  person  imder  Its  Jurisdiction  pursu- 
ant to  this  Agreement  shall  be  used  solely 
for  civil  purposes. 

"2.  Except  to  the  extent  that  the  safeguards 
rights  provided  for  in  this  Agreement  are 
suspended  by  virtue  of  the  appliciition  of 
safeguards  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  as  provided  in  Article  VIII 
bis,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Agreement,  shall  have  the  fol- 
lowing rights: 

"(A)  With  the  objective  of  assuring  design 
-  and  operation  for  civil  purposes  and  permit- 
ting effective   application  of  safeguards,  to 
review  the  design  of  any 

"( 1 )  reactor  and 

"(2)  other  equipment  and  devices  the  de- 
sign of  which  the  Commission  determines  to 
be  relevant  to  the  effective  application  of 
safeguards. 

which  are  to  be  made  available  under  this 
Agreement  to  the  Government  of  Ireland  or 
any  person  under  its  Jurisdiction  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
or  any  person  under  Its  jurisdiction,  or  which 
are  to  use,  fabricate,  or  process  any  of  the 
following  materials  so  made  available:  source 
material,  special  nuclear  material,  moderator 
material,  or  other  material  designated  by  the 
Commission: 

"(B)  With  respect  to  any  source  or  special 
nuclear  material  made  available  under  this 
Agreement  to  the  Government  of  Ireland  or 
any  person  under  Its  JurLsdlctlon  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
or  any  person  under  Its  Jurisdiction  and  any 
source  or  special  nuclear  material  utilized 
In.  recovered  from,  or  produced  as  a  result 
of  the  use  of  any  of  the  following  materials, 
equipment  or  devices  so  made  available: 

"( 1 )  source  material,  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial, moderator  material,  or  other  material 
designated  by  the  Commission, 

"(2)  reactors,  and 

"(3)  any  other  equipment  or  devices  desig- 
nated by  the  Commission  as  an  Item  to  be 
made  available  on  the  condition  that  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  2  (B)  will  ap- 
ply. 

"(li  to  require  the  maintenance  and  pro- 
duction of  operating  records  and  lo  request 
and  receive  reports  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing In  ensuring  accountability  for  such  mate- 
rials, and 

"(11)  to  require  that  any  such  materials 
In  the  custody  of  the  Government  of  Ireland 
or  any  person  under  Its  Jurisdiction  be  sub- 
ject to  all  of  the  safeguards  provided  for  in 
this  Article  and  the  guarantees  set  forth  In 
Article  IX: 

"(Ci  To  require  the  deposit  in  storage 
facilities  designated  by  the  Commission  of 
any  of  the  special  nuclear  material  referred 
to  m  paragraph  2   iBi   of  this  Article  which 


is  not  currently  utilized  for  civil  purposes  In 
Ireland  and  which  Is  not  retained  or  pur- 
chased by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  pursuant  to  Article  IV, 
transferred  pursuant  to  Article  IV,  paragraph 
7  (b),  or  otherwise  disposed  of  pursuant  to 
an  arrangement  mutually  acceptable  to  the 
Parties; 

"(D)  To  designate,  after  consultation  with 
the  Government  of  Ireland,  personnel  who, 
accompanied,  If  either  Party  so  requests,  by 
personnel  designated  by  the  Government  of 
Ireland,  shall  have  access  in  Ireland  to  all 
places  iind  data  necessary  to  account  for  the 
source  and  special  nuclear  materials  which 
are  subject  lo  paragraph  2  (B)  of  ihls  Ar- 
ticle, to  determine  whether  there  Is  com- 
pliance with  this  Agreement  and  to  make 
such  Independent  measurements  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary; 

"(E)  In  the  event  of  non-compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Article  or  the  guar- 
antees set  forth  in  Article  IX  and  the  failure 
of  the  Government  of  Ireland  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Article  within  a  reason- 
able lime,  to  suspend  or  terminate  this  Agree- 
ment and  to  require  the  return  of  any  ma- 
terials, equipment  and  devices  referred  to 
in  paragraph  2  (B)  of  this  Article; 

'"(F)  To  consult  with  the  Government  of 
Ireland  in  the  matter  of  health  and  safety. 

"3  The  Government  of  Ireland  undertakes 
to  facilitate  ihe  application  of  the  safe- 
guards provided  lor  in  this  Article." 

ARTICLE    VUI 

The  following  new  article  Is  added  directly 
after  Article  VIII  of  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation : 

"ARTICLE  VIII  BIS 

"l.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  Ire- 
land, recognizing  the  desirability  of  making 
use  of  the  facilities  and  services  of  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency,  agree  that 
prior  to  the  transfer  to  Ireland  of  any  mate- 
rials or  facilities  subject  to  safeguards  un- 
der this  Agreement  the  Agency  will  be  re- 
quested to  assume  responsibility  for  apply- 
ing safeguards  to  such  materials  and  facili- 
ties. It  is  contemplated  that  the  necess.iry 
arangements  will  be  effected  without  modi- 
fication of  this  Agreement  through  an  agree- 
ment to  be  negotiated  among  the  Parties  and 
the  Agency  which  may  Include  provisions  lor 
suspension  of  the  safeguards  rights  accorded 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  by  Article  VIII  of  this  Agreement. 
during  the  time  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
Agency's  safeguards  apply  to  such  materials 
and  facilities 

"2.  In  the  event  the  Parties  do  not  reach 
a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement  on  the 
terms  of  the  irllateral  arrangement  en- 
visaged In  paragraph  1  of  this  Article,  either 
Party  may,  by  notification,  terminate  this 
Agreement.  In  the  event  of  termination  by 
either  Party,  the  Government  of  Ireland 
shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  return  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica all  special  nuclear  material  received  pur- 
suant to  this  Agreement  and  still  in  Its  pos- 
session or  In  the  possession  of  persons  under 
Its  Jurisdiction.  The  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  will  compen.sate  the 
Government  of  Ireland  or  the  persons  under 
Its  Jurisdiction  for  their  Interest  In  such 
material  so  returned  at  the  Conmiission's 
schedule  of  prices  then  in  effect  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America." 

Article  IX  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Government  of  Ireland  guarantees 
that: 

"(a)  Safeguards  provided  in  Article  VIII 
shall  be  maintained. 

"(b)  No  materlsl.  Including  equipment 
and  devices,  transferred  to  the  Government 
of  Ireland  or  authorized  persons  under  its 
Jurisdiction  by  purchase  or  otherwise  pur- 
suant to  this  Agreement  and  no  special  nu- 
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clear  material  produced  through  the  use  of 
such  material,  equipment  or  devices,  will  be 
used  for  atomic  weapons,  or  for  research  on 
or  development  of  atomic  weapons,  or  for 
any  other  military  purpose. 

••ici  No  material,  including  equipment 
and  devices,  transferred  to  the  Government 
of  Ireland  or  authorized  persons  under  its 
Jurisdiction  pursuant  to  this  Agreement  will 
be  transferred  to  unauthorized  persons  or 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government 
of  Ireland,  except  as  the  Commission  may 
agree  to  such  a  transfer  to  another  nation 
or  group  of  nations,  and  then  only  if.  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  the  trans- 
fer of  the  material  Is  within  the  scope  of 
an  Agreement  for  Cooperation  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  other  nation  or  group  of  na- 
tions." 

ARTICLE    X 

Paragraph  1  of  Article  XI  of  the  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation,  as  amended.  Is 
.imended  by  deleting  the  word  -ten"  and 
substituting     in     lieu     thereof     the     word 

•twenty". 

ARTICLE    XI 

This  Amendment  shall  enter  into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Government 
written  notification  that  it  has  complied 
with  all  statutory  and  constitutional  re- 
quirements for  the  entry  into  force  of  such 
Amendment  and  shall  remain  in  force  for 
the  period  if  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation, 
IS  herebv  amended. 

la  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
.luthonzed.  have  signed  this  .Amendment. 
Done    at    W;v6hington.    in    duplicate,    this 

day  of  .  1968. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
o:  America: 

Donovan  Q.  Zook. 
Director.  Office  of  Atomic  Eneregy  Af- 
fairs.   International    Scientific    and 
Technological    Affairs.    Department 
of  State. 

William  A.  BtmKE, 
Chief,   European   Branch.   Division  of 
International    Affairs,    U.S.    Atomic 
Ener;]y  Commission. 
For  the  Government  of  Ireland: 

Noel  Dorr, 
First  Secretary.  Embassy  of  Ireland. 
Initialed    at    Washington.    D.C..    May    31, 
1968. 


GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
supported  the  need  for  improved  fire- 
arms legislation  for  a  number  of  years. 
I  worked  hard  for  Senate  approval  of  S. 
1853  and  S.  1854,  the  amendments  which 
I  introduced  to  the  National  Firearms 
Act  of  1934  and  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act.  The  fact  that  21  other  Senators  and 
I  had  our  own  solution  to  the  firearms 
problem  did  not  and  does  not  mean  that 
we  oppose  all  others.  After  the  Senate, 
in  its  wisdom,  saw  fit  to  reject  the  con- 
tent of  S.  1853  and  S.  1854,  I  voted  in 
favor  of  the  control  provisions  of  title 
rv  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill. 

Times  change,  and  sometimes  they 
change  rapidly.  The  changing  force  can 
be  an  event  which  transpires  in  a  split 
second.  A  few  weeks  ago.  gim  control 
legislation  was  passed  which  satisfied  a 
majority  of  Members  of  Congress.  Now 
additional  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced. We  are  faced  with  a  call  for  more 
gun  controls. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  feels  it  is  necessary  to  pass  gun 
control  legislation  such  as  the  President 
suggests.  I  will  not  object.  Indeed.  I  will 
support  it.  On  the  question  of  Federal 


licensing  or  registration,  I  will  keep  an 
open  mind. 

When  the  Senate  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  a  mail-order  ban  on  long  guns, 
it  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  53  to  29. 
Clearly,  in  the  considered  judgment  of 
the  Senate,  after  extensive  debate,  this 
was  the  best  way  to  handle  the  problem. 
Now  the  Senate  must  consider  whether 
chat  judgment  is  still  valid. 

Because  of  our  efforts  to  find  effective 
legislation,  it  has  been  charged  that  some 
Senators,  including  me,  supported  groups 
and  organizations  other  than  our  con- 
stituents. Such  charges  need  no  answer. 
It  is  well  known  that  I  have  consistently 
sought  to  represent  not  only  my  State, 
but  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  In 
my  efforts.  I  have  had  wide  support  from 
all  over  the  Nation  and  from  persons  in 
all  walks  of  life. 

In  the  past  week,  public  opinion  has 
crystalized.  It  is  reasonable  for  Congress 
to  review  its  work  in  the  light  of  chang- 
ing circumstances.  Tliis  is  a  natural  and 
vital  part  of  the  democratic  process. 

The  new  proposals  on  licensing  and 
registration,  however,  i-aise  a  number  of 
constitutional,  substantive,  and  adminis- 
trative questions.  I  hope  that  these  ques- 
tions will  be  answered  in  the  light  of 
calm  reason.  Hearings  will  be  necessary 
to  give  them  adequate  consideration.  If 
there  is  a  need  for  such  a  regulatory  sys- 
tem, it  must  be  shown  by  facts  and  rea- 
soning, rather  than  by  emotion  and 
forensics. 

One  fact  is  immediately  obvious.  The 
first  step  in  improving  control  over  fire- 
arms .should  be  the  immediate  signing 
of  the  Omnibus  Ci-ime  Control  Act.  Con- 
gress has  proved  its  support  for  the  bill's 
provisions,  now  the  President  must  do 
likewise. 

Let  me  emphasize  a  point  that  I  made 
earlier  this  year  on  the  Senate  fioor.  Gun 
legislation  will  not  eliminate  murder, 
i-ape.  or  assault.  The  purpose  of  the  leg- 
islation is  to  deny  to  those  who  would 
misuse  firearms  the  use  of  legal  chan- 
nels of  commerce. 

Congress,  several  weeks  ago.  passed 
stiict  legislation  designed  to  do  this.  The 
key  to  the  effectiveness  of  that  act  is  ef- 
fective law  enforcement.  The  President 
has  asked,  in  addition,  that  Congress  ex- 
tend the  ban  on  mail-order  sales  to  in- 
clude long  guns.  Since  he  is  responsible 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  and  he 
feels  this  addition  is  necessary.  I  will  not 
object. 

The  President  made  a  wise  gesture  last 
week  when  he  called  on  the  Governors  of 
the  50  States  to  review  and  improve  their 
own  gun  control  laws.  I  heartily  concur 
in  this  action.  In  the  final  analysis  it  is 
on  the  States  that  the  responsibility  for 
enforcement  of  these  laws  must  rest. 

The  President  also  called  on  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence  to  study  uniform  State  laws  on 
the  subject.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission. I  welcome  his  comments.  This 
is  a  proper  and  constructive  area  of  in- 
quir>'.  one  in  which  I  hope  the  Commis- 
sion will  act. 


and  received  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  resolutions  of  var- 
ious local  growing  bodies  located  in  the 
valley  of  Texas  concerning  the  Rio 
Grande  River  fioodway  improvement 
plan  as  proposed  by  Commissioner  Frid- 
kin  of  the  International  BoundaiT  and 
Water  Commission.  The  plan  was  pro- 
posed by  the  IBWC  as  a  result  of  the 
flooding  last  September  caused  by  Hur- 
ricane Beulah. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Hidalgo  and  Cameron 
County  Water  Control  and  Improvement 
District  No.  9  in  support  of  the  IBWC 
plan  for  fioodway  improvement,  dated 
February  17.  1968,  and  signed  by  Harold 
V.  Hansen  as  president  and  director: 
Tom  Solether,  director:  Hannis  Tuber- 
ville,  director:  William  R.  Powell,  direc- 
tor: Garland  F.  Smith,  general  attorney: 
W.  D.  Parish,  general  manager:  W.  A. 
Heller,  assessor  and  collector;  and  at- 
tested by  Tom  Solether  as  assistant  sec- 
retary, together  with  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal dated  February  27,  and  signed  by 
W.  D.  Parish,  general  manager,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Hidalgo  and  Cameron  Counties 
Water  Control  and  Improve- 
ment District. 

Mercedes,  Tex.,  February  27.  1968. 
Hon    Ralph  Yarborough. 
U.S.  Senator. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa.'ihington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough:  I  am  forward- 
ing herew-ith  a  Resolution  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  this  District  endorsing  the  plan 
for  modifying  and  improving  the  Rio  Grande 
fioodway  below  Mission.  Texas,  as  proposed 
by  the  "international  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission. 

I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  the  dam- 
ages that  occurred  all  alon^  the  Rio  Grande 
below  Falcon  Reservoir.  McAllen  and  Har- 
linsen  were  especially  hard  hit.  with  losses 
running  into  the  millions  of  dollars. 

I  feel  that  the  plan  of  fioodway  improve- 
ment as  proposed  by  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission  is  a  good 
plan  and"  construction  should  be  commenced 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Harlingen  is 
quite  vulnerable  at  this  time  with  the  con- 
trol weir  in  the  fioodway  at  Mercedes  knocked 
out.  There  is  a  very  good  possibility  that 
flows  below  Falcon  Reservoir  will  exceed  the 
river  channel  capacity  and  require  the  use  of 
the  floodway  system  during  the  next  few 
months. 

I  know  that  you  are  very  much  Interested 
in  the  problems  in  this  area  and  that  you 
are  kept  well  informed  on  those  problems  by 
our  mutual  friend.  Garland  Smith,  at  Wes- 
laco.  We  will  certainly  appreciate  anjrthing 
you  can  do  to  keep  this  project  moving  along. 
Very  truly  yours. 

W.  D.  Parish, 
General  Manager. 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  RIO  GRANDE 
RR'ER  FLOODWAY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  on  two  previous  occasions  asked  for 


Resolution  of  Hidalgo  and  Cameron  Corx- 

TiES    Water    Control    and    Improvement 

District  No.  9 

Whereas.  Hurricane  Beulah.  which  struck 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas  in  Septem- 
ber of  1967.  caused  extensive  flooding  and 
pointed  up  the  inadequacies  and  defects  in 
the  existing  drainage  and  floodway  systems 
in  the  area:  and 

Whereas,  the  IBWC  has.  since  Hurricane 
Beulah.  made  an  extensive  study  of  the 
problems  involved  in  altering  and  improving 
the  existing  drainage  and  floodway  system: 
and 

Whereas,  said  organization  did  during  the 


month  of  January.  1968.  at  B.iyview.  Texas. 
present  its  proposed  plan  for  alteration  and 
improvement  of  the  existing  floodway  sys- 
tem, which  proposal  has  been  studied  by  the 
iifficers  of  Hidalgo  and  Cameron  Counties 
Water  Control  and  Improvement  District  No. 
9,  insofar  as  it  ailects  the  lands  lying  within 
said  District,  and  .said  officers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  said  proposed  plans  are  practi- 
cal and  .should  be  put  into  effect; 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Hidalgo  and  Cameron 
Counties  Water  Control  and  Improvement 
District  No.  9  go  on  record  us  approving  the 
proposed  plan  presented  by  the  IBWC  for 
alteration  and  Improvement  of  the  existing 
floodway  svstem  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Vallev  of  Texas,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
District  is  herc-by  tequested  to  forward  a  copy 
of  this  Resolution  to  the  Governor  of  the 
.state  of  Texas,  a  copy  to  the  Interested 
legisl.Ttors  rcpresentin'j  this  .rea  in  Con- 
gress, a  copy  to  the  IBWC.  and  to  place  a 
copy  of  said  Re.solutlon  on  the  records  of 
the  District. 


SIGN  THE  ANTICRIME  BILL 

Mr,  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
deadline  draws  nearer  and  nearer,  it  is 
tjecomins  more  and  more  clear  that  the 
President  is  c<5nsidering  vetoing  the 
anticrime  bill  which  cleared  Congress 
earlier  this  month 

I  speak  today  in  support  of  that  bill 
and  urge  the  President  to  sign  it  as 
quickly  as  pos.sible  so  that  it  can  soon 
begin  to  reduce  the  ever-increasing 
crime  rate  that  seems  to  be  sweeping  the 
land. 

As  former  Vice  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  said  the  other  day : 

Seventy  thousand  serious  crimes  are  com- 
mitted in  this  country  every  week:  the  na- 
tion needs  action  on  the  crime-control  front: 
and  the  President's  procrastination  on  the 
issue  Is  wholly  unjustifiable. 

Mr.  Nixon  continued; 

If  the  President  Is  interested  in  vigorous 
national  action  against  crime,  he  will  sign 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  concur  in  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Nixon,  and  I.  too,  join  many  other 
Senators  in  urging  the  President  to  act 
quickly  on  the  bill. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  probably 
the  most  significant  anticrime  measure 
to  come  before  Congress  in  a  good  many 
vears.  It  cleared  the  Senate  after  some 
3  weeks  of  debate  and.  discussion.  Like 
all  legislation  and  other  things,  it  is  not 
i>erfect,  but  it  is  a  beginning  for  our  po- 
lice officers  and  for  Americans  as  they 
attempt  to  bring  to  an  end  the  tremen- 
dously costly  crime  wave  in  this  country. 


POOD  FORTIFICATION 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
development  in  the  field  of  nutrition 
promises  to  aid  significantly  the  efforts 
to  solve  the  pressing  problem  of  hunger 
throughout  the  world.  By  increasing  the 
quality  of  food  through  the  fortification 
of  cereal  products,  it  is  possible  to  im- 
prove nourishment  levels  substantially 
without  increasing  the  agricultural  out- 
put. Thus,  hunger  problems  can  be  par- 
tially alleviated  before  major  agricultural 
improvements  can  be  made. 

Mr.  Chester  Bowles,  Ambassador  to  In- 
dia, wrote  in  the  American  Reporter  of 
May  6,  1968,  of  the  possibilities  of  such 
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fortification,  and  Mr.  James  Iwan,  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  de- 
.scribed  its  use  in  India  in  the  May  issue  of 
Cereal  Science  Today.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  two  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  .\merican  Reporter,  May  6,  19681 
The  Critical  Importance  of  a  Balanced 
Diet 
I  By    Chester   Bowles) 
Nineteen  ::ixiy-eight  will  be  remembered  as 
the  year  of  the  "Great  Agricultural  Break- 
through". 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  and  particu- 
larly in  India,  an  awakened  peasantry  Is  ea- 
gerly turning  to  new  hybrid  seeds,  fertilizers, 
pesticides  and  more  efficient  use  of  irriga- 
tion water.  The  result  is  a  dramatic  increase 
in  foodgrain  production. 

In  1953  the  average  Indian  consumed  about 
1.500  calories  a  day.  This  year  the  amount 
will  rise  to  2.100  calories. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake,  however,  to 
a.ssume  from  this  comparison  that  India's 
food  problems  have  been  solved.  As  employ- 
ment opportunities  increase,  additional  cr!- 
orles  will  be  required  to  provide  more  en- 
ergy for  daily  tasks.  Moreover,  as  Incomes  rise 
there  will  be"  increased  demand  for  the  better 
grades  of  rice,  wheat  and  other  foodgrains. 

Another  factor  in  the  food  situation  which 
has  not  received  adequate  attention  is  the 
importance  of  a  "balanced  diet".  In  addition 
to  foodgrains.  a  healthy  person  requires  pro- 
teins from  foods  .such  as  soybeans,  eggs,  fish, 
poultry;  also  fats  from  milk  products  and 
nuts;  and  other  minerals  and  vitamins  found 
in  iresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

This  means  that  even  if  an  individual  eats 
enough  foodgrains  to  provide  a  high  level  of 
caloric  Intake,  he  may  still  be  subject  to  mal- 
nutrition if  the  essential  elements  in  his  diet 
are  not  available. 

Mortality  statistics  point  to  such  relatively 
minor  diseases  such  as  measles,  chicken  pox 
and  whooping  cough  for  the  tragically  large 
nvunber  of  Indian  children  who  die  before 
they  are  six.  But  these  statistics  obscure  the 
fundament:.l  fact  that  most  of  these  chil- 
dren lacked  a  balanced  diet  which  rendered 
them  highly  vulnerable  to  what  would  other- 
wise not  have  been  a  severe  illness. 

For  those  malnourished  youngsters  who 
survive  the  hazards  of  early  childhood,  the 
problem  is  no  less  grave.  Undernourished 
children  do  not  grow  as  strong  or  as  tall  as 
they  should. 

.An  even  more  serious  result  Is  the  deblh- 
tat'ng  mental  effect  which  is  often  irrepara- 
ble. The  consequent  loss  of  a  most  Important 
economic  asset — a  nation's  human  ^re- 
sotirces — is  Irreplaceable. 

A  promising  new  means  of  preventing  mal- 
nutrition is  the  "fortification"  of  foods.  This 
involves  the  scientific  enrichment  of  com- 
monlv  consumed  foods  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary "fats,  vitamins,  proteins,  and  carbohy- 
drates. This  can  be  achieved  without  affect- 
ing the  taste,  colour  or  odour  of  the  original 
food,  and  without  significantly  Increasing 
its  cost. 

India  has  taken  dramatic  steps  forward  In 
this  field.  Among  these  is  the  fortification 
of  bread  produced  by  nine  new  modern  bak- 
eries. Already  more  than  one  million  loaves 
per  vear  of  "this  highly  nutritious  bread  Is 
available  In  many  cities  and  towns.  This  is 
the  largest  effort  of  the  kind  any  place  in 
the  world. 

This  bread  is  fortified  with  six  nutrients, 
including  lysine,  a  protein  component  which 
signlflcantfv  increases  the  protein  value  of 
bread.  I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  the  In- 
dian Government  Is  now  exploring  possi- 
bilities of  fortifying  a  wide  range  of  other 
foods  including  rice,  wheat,  salt  and  tea. 


A  second  Important  means  of  combating 
malnutrition  is  through  the  development  of 
low-cost  protein  foods.  India  Is  already 
:imong  the  world's  leading  producers  of  pro- 
teln-rlch  oilseeds  such  us  groundnut  and 
cottonseed.  After  extracting  the  oil,  the  meal 
can  be  processed  Into  edible-grade  protein 
concentrates.  This  in  turn  can  be  incorpo- 
rated into  a  wide  variety  of  high  protein 
products:  biscuits,  sweets,  soups,  beverages 
and  baby  foods. 

The  Indian  Government  Is  also  producing 
thousands  of  tons  of  a  new  groundnut-based 
children's  food  called  Bal  Ahar,  which  Is  be- 
ing distributed  by  CARE  through  school- 
feeding  programmes  which  now  reach  several 
million  children  daily. 

Thus  India  has  taken  the  lead  In  the  de- 
velopment of  nutrition  programmes  that 
provide  not  only  adequate  calories  but  also 
the  balanced  Intake  of  proteins,  fats,  min- 
erals and  vitamins.  This  effort  will  not  only 
help  make  many  crores  of  Indian  people 
healthy  and  strong,  it  will  provide  the  tech- 
niques which  can  benefit  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  men,  women  and  children  all  over 
the  world. 

India  is  proving  that  malnutrition,  so  long 
a  critical  obstacle  to  rapid  economic  develop- 
ment, is  an  evil  that  can  be  met  and  over- 
come. 

I  From  Cereal  Science  Today.  May  19681 
Fortified  Bread  Takes  Hold  in  India — Mod- 
ern Bakeries.  India,  Ltd.,  Starts  Up 
World's  Largest  Lysi.ne  Fortification 
Program 
(By  James  L.  Iwan.  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Development  Service,  Washing- 
ton. DC.) 

The  concept  of  fortification  of  cereal  foods 
Is  being  introduced  to  the  Indian  diet  through 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  Governments  of 
India,  Canada  and  Australia  and  the  techni- 
cal assistance  of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Int?r- 
national  Development.  The  people  of  India 
can  now  buy  bread  fortifljd  with  vitamins, 
minerals  and  the  essential  amino  acid  lysine 
at  no  appreciable  increase  In  price  for  a 
standard  loaf. 

Modern  Bakeries  (India)  Ltd..  a  Govern- 
ment of  India  enterprise,  inaugurated  it.s  first 
bakery  unit  in  Bombay  on  January  2.  1968. 
St.irtup  of  Its  production  of  enriched  loaves 
marked  the  creation  of  the  largest  lysine 
fortification  program  in  the  world. 

The  Governments  of  Canada  and  Australia 
cooperated  under  the  Colombo  Plan  to  pro- 
vide India  with  automatic  baking  equipment 
and  the  tminine  of  personnel  In  Its  vise  Suf- 
ficient equipment  w.is  donated  to  establish 
ten  public-sector  bakery  lines  Besides  the 
unit  m  Bombay,  with  a  72.000  400-g.-lO3ves- 
per-dav  capacity,  bakeries  will  also  open  this 
year  in  Madras,  Ahmtnabad.  Cochin  and 
Delhi,  each  having  a  36.000  400-g.-loaves-per- 
dav  capacity.  India  will  soon  be  producing  80 
million  loaves  of  fortified  bread  yearly. 

This  new  "Modern"  Bread  Is  probably  the 
most  nutritious  bread  available  in  .Southeast 
Asia,  of  such  qilality  that  it  Is  es.sent!ally 
converted  into  a  new  commodity  particularly 
beneficial  to  Infants  and  pregnant  and  Uc- 
tatlng  women. 

The  entire  output  of  bread  from  the  Mod- 
ern Bakeries  is  being  fortified  with  Vitamin 
A.  Vitamin  B  complex  (riboflavin,  thiamine, 
nlaclnt,  iron,  and  lysine.  Fortification  is  at 
U.S.  levels  for  thi.amine.  riboflavin,  niacin 
and  iron  (ferrous  sulfate),  plus  8,000  I.U. 
Vitamin  A  per  kg.  of  flour  and  0.10' ;  lysine 
based  on  flour. 

mere  Is  no  attempt  at  self-deception  In 
the  Modern  Bakeries  project,  and  It  Is  recog- 
nized that  only  1-2  percent  of  the  population 
will  be  able  to  buy  and  benefit  from  lyslne- 
fortlfied  bread  at  'this  stage.  However,  there 
are  already  renorts  from  India  of  the  great 
demand  for  the  new  product.  Shelves  are 
emptv  before  noon  tach  day  in  the  govern- 
ment milk  booths  where  bread  Is  sold.  Small 
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bakery  competition  Is  keen  and  rival  bakers 
have  been  known  to  take  the  wax  wrappers 
from  Modem  Bread,  insert  their  own  stand- 
ard unfortified  loaf  and  sell  it  for  the  "real 
thing."  Speculators  have  even  been  buying 
up  loaves  of  the  enriched  bread  and  reselling 
It  at  higher  prices.  Such  fierce  competition 
as  IB  now  raging  should  cause  other  bakeries 
to  fortify  their  bread,  increasing  the  supply 
of  the  high-quality  cereal   product. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  hlgh- 
proteln  quality  bread  were  Immediately  re- 
cognized by  the  Indian  Government,  and  the 
output  from  the  trial  runs  during  December 
was  sent  to  the  Koyna  Region  which  had 
been  hit  by  an  earthquake.  It  has  also  been 
reported  recently  that  Modern  Bread  Is  being 
suppUed  to  hospitals  in  Bombay  and  is  In- 
cluded In  school  lunch  programs. 

Leaders  in  India  have  long  realized  the 
need,  not  only  for  more  food,  but  for  higher 
quality  food,  permitting  better  utUlzaUon  of 
the  existing  supply.  In  the  words  of  Jawa- 
harlal  Nehru,  "It  Is  of  vital  importance  to 
enrich  low-grade  foods:  develop  new  types  of 
protective  foods  from  indigenous  food  re- 
sources in  conformity  with  time-honored 
tastes  and  dietary  patterns;  apply  traditional 
methods  scientifically  and  adapt  them  to  get 
foods  of  better  nutritional  value.  .  .  ."  This 
Is  what  must  happen  in  "developing"  coun- 
tries, and  "developing"  areas  of  "developed" 
nations. 

Although  Modem  Bread  Is  being  sold  in 
urban  areas  only,  reports  from  India  state 
that  commercial  bread  is  found  in  even  the 
poorest  sections  of  Indian  cities,  sometimes 
being  sold  by  the  slice  rather  than  by  the 
loaf.  American  observers  are  encouraged  by 
Modern  Bakery  surveys  which  indicate  an 
apparently  rapid  change  in  Indian  eating 
habits,  with  a  real  demand  for  wheat  prod- 
ucts developing. 

Modem  Bakeries  proposes  to  continue  its 
experimentation,  and  is  now  conducting  re- 
search on  the  possibilities  of  manufacturing 
a  less  expensive,  but  no  less  wholesome  and 
nutritious  bread,  by  blending  flours  made 
from  millet,  corn,  groundnuts,  soybeans, 
tapioca  and  any  other  feasible  sources. 


WHERE  FUN  IN  HUNTING  ENDS  AND 
SENSELESS  ELILLINGS  BEGIN 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  in 
an  article  published  on  Sunday,  May  21. 
1968.  the  Dallas  Morning  News  presented 
evidence  which,  in  my  opinion,  indicates 
the  importance  of  the  bill  S.  2984  which 
I  introduced  on  Februarj'  16.  S.  2984 
would  provide  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Importation  of  endangered  species  or 
parts  thereof. 

The  article,  written  by  Roger  Caras. 
points  out  the  pressing  nature  of  the 
problem  of  the  importation  of  these 
species.  It  deals  specifically  with  the 
threatening  extinction  of  the  rare  species 
of  big  cats  from  the  wilds  of  the  world 
due  to  the  demand  for  furs.  Mr.  Caras 
points  out  that  in  supplying  these  furs 
to  the  fashion  world  we  are  also  depriv- 
ing the  natural  world  of  wild  cats  which 
should  be  allowed  to  exist  for  study, 
pleasure,  and  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
nature. 

The  article  presents  noteworthy  and 
important  statistics  taken  from  the  In- 
ternational Union  for  the  Conservation 
of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources  in 
Switzerland. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


[FYom    the    Dallas    Morning    News    Sunday 
magazine.  May  21.  1968] 
The  True  Price  of  Pun  Fvrb 
(By  Roger  Caras) 
There  is  a  grave  on  Cape  Sable  in  Florida, 
where  the  body  of  a  young  man  lies  buried. 
The  date  on  the  marker  is  1905,  the  name  in- 
scribed is  Guy  Bradley.  Three  years  later  an- 
other grave  was  dug  In  Florida's  sandy  soil — 
this  time  to  receive  the  body  of  Columbus 
McLeod.   Both   young  men  were  game  war- 
dens   murdered    by   poachers   seeking   egret 
feathers — then  Ln  demand  as  adornments  for 
women's  hats  and  dresses. 

Is  it  hard  to  believe  that  a  feather  for 
Grandma's  hat  was  so  important  to  her  that 
men  had  to  be  murdered  to  assure  her  of  a 
supply?  It  really  shouldn't  seem  extraordi- 
nary, because  the  whole  thing  has  started  up 
again. 

Just  last  year,  a  game  warden  in  East 
Africa — father  of  six  children —  was  speared 
to  death  In  a  dry  riverbed  by  a  poacher  hunt- 
ing leopards. 

In  a  very  real  way,  this  murderer  was  in 
the  "employ"  of  every  woman  who  wears  a 
"fun  fur"  today.  During  the  month  of  the 
murder  a  fashion  column  proclaimed.  "The 
rage  for  spotted  furs  continues."  Another 
paper  noted.  "Not  an  animal  can  call  his  skin 
his  own  this  season  .  .  ."  The  rarer  and  more 
expensive  a  fur  is,  the  more  frantic  the  de- 
mand. 

What  is  the  result  of  all  this  going  to  be? 
The  International  Union  for  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources  in 
Switzerland  is  the  clearing  house  for  data 
on  endangered  species  collected  all  over  the 
world.  Here's  what   they  have  to  say: 

Spanish  lynx;  "Rare  and  decreasing — pop- 
ulation unknown  but  there  may  be  150- 
200  .  .  .  suffers  constant  persecution." 

Caspian  tiger:  "No  longer  exists  in  Central 
Asia  .  .  .  estimates  between  50  and  80  .  .  . 
perhaps  15-20  in  Iran." 

Amur  tiger:  "In  the  wild  state  already 
quite  rare  and  continuing  to  decline.  Unless 
measures  are  taken  will  soon  become 
extinct." 

Javan  tiger:  "A  possible  20-25  In  all  Java." 
Chinese  tiger:    "Has  become  very  rare  in 
recent  years." 

Ball  tiger:  "Estimated  at  three  or  four  at 
most." 

Barbary  leopard:  "Difficult  to  evaluate; 
around  50-100  in  Morocco." 

Asiatic  cheetah:  'The  last  definite  report 
of  cheetah  in  India  was  1951 — probably  now 
extinct  in  Jordan — not  seen  in  Israel  In  100 
years." 

In  another  50  years,  the  wild  cats  of  the 
world  will  almost  be  exterminated  unless  the 
pressure  is  taken  off  them  immediately.  The 
jaguar  and  ocelot,  will  vanish  from  Central 
and  South  America,  the  cheetah  from  Africa, 
the  tiger  from  Asia  and  the  leopard  from  al- 
most all  the  world. 

Ten  thousand  leopards  are  taken  out  of 
Africa  each  year — on  license.  The  wildlife  ex- 
perts have  determined  this  to  be  the  abso- 
lute maximum  amount  of  attrition  the  spe- 
cies can  bear  and  still  maintain  itself.  How- 
ever, another  60,000  (!) — 30.000  of  them  fe- 
males— are  taken  by  poachers,  leaving  thou- 
sands of  unweaned  cubs  to  die  of  starvation. 
It  is  fatuous  to  argue  that  buying  a  coat 
harms  no  one.  since  the  animals  are  already 
dead.  As  soon  as  a  fiu"  coat  goes  off  the  rack 
the  retailer  orders  another  from  the  whole- 
saler— and  the  whole  ugly  trail  goes  right 
back  down  to  the  trader  and  poacher.  When 
you  buy  one  leopard  coat  you  are  ordering 
the  death  of  six  leopards. 
Fun  fur?  Fun  for  whom? 

WHERE  FUN   ENDS  AND   MURDER   BEGINS 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  it  is  wrong  to 
wear  fvu^.  If  you  want  to  wear  a  fun  fur 
made  from  rabbit  or  lamb,  or  a  mink  coat 
or  a  mutation  fox,  you  are  not  doing  harm 
to  anyone  except  a  farm-raised  animal.  I  eat 


meat  and  I  wear  leather  shoes,  both  prod- 
ucts derived  from  animals  Intended  for 
slaughter  from  the  moment  of  birth.  I  do 
most  heartily  protest,  however,  when  a  per- 
son's need  for  self-adornment  impinges  upon 
my  rights  and  the  rights  of  my  children 
to  live  in  a  world  where  wild  animals  can 
still  exist  for  study  and  for  pleasure. 

The  wild  cat  furs  are  not  even  practical 
They  are  not  warm  (almost  all  come  from 
animals  with  coats  suited  to  tropical  en- 
vironments) and  they  are  not  durable. 

Not  only  the  great  cats — approximately 
1,000  other  species  of  animals  are  In  danger 
of  extinction  at  this  moment.  Between  1851 
and  1900,  at  least  31  mammals  were  extermi- 
nated by  man — a  species  every  1.6  years.  Be- 
tween 1901  and  1944,  40  more  were  extermi- 
nated— nearly  a  species  a  year.  In  another 
100  years  there  may  not  be  a  single  major 
species  left! 

We  are  destroying  the  critical  balance  o; 
nature  for  all  time,  to  satisfy  the  egos  of  a 
small  group  of  affluent  people. 

No  furrier  can  know  whether  the  skin  in 
your  cat  is  legal  or  has  been  poached.  A 
government  tag  means  nothing.  Throughout 
most  of  Africa  and  Asia  today  bribery  Is 
rampant,  as  It  always  is  in  underdevelopea 
areas.  It  takes  a  small  bribe  to  get  an  official 
tag  put  on  a  skin  marked  for  export. 

So.  the  next  time  you  examine  a  $15,000- 
or-so  leopard,  cheetah  or  Jaguar  coat — add,  to 
the  price,  "plus  death  and  destruction  to 
man  and  animal  alike."  For  that,  truly,  is  the 
price  of  a  "fun  fur." 
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-A  COMMENCE- 
BY     SENATOR 


"STUDENT  POWER"- 
MENT     ADDRESS 
SYMINGTON 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  June  8, 
1968,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  gave 
one  of  the  best  received  and  most  excel- 
lent graduation  speeches  at  the  Madeira 
School  commencement  that  it  has  been 
the  good  fortune  of  young  people  any- 
where to  hear. 

We  are  often  told  we  are  old  "fogies" — 
or  even  worse,  young  "fogies" — and  that 
we  are  out  of  communication  with  the 
youth  of  our  Nation.  But.  I  can  assure 
Senators  that  when  Senator  Symington 
gave  this  speech,  he  was  in  complete 
communication  with  the  young  people  at 
the  ceremony.  In  fact,  I  was  told,  that 
never  had  they  been  moved  more  by  a 
speaker  than  they  were  by  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Student  Poweh 

(Address    by    Senator    Stuart    Symington 

Democrat,  of  Missouri,  commencement,  the 

Madeira   School.    Greenway,   Va.,   June   8. 

1968) 

It  is  a  privilege  to  be  here  at  Madeira  with 
you  today,  and  to  have  this  opportunity 
along  with  your  faculty,  your  family,  and 
your  friends,  to  extend  congratulations  upon 
reaching  "another  rung"  in  the  ladder  o: 
^•our  education;  and  to  wish  you  all  success 
in  vour  next  endeavor. 

Most  of  you  will  be  entering  college  next 
fail. 

In  so  doing  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  an  ever-increasing  phe- 
nomenon— "student  power;"  and  It  is  about 
that  new  power,  along  with  Its  connota- 
tions, that  I  would  speak  briefly  this  after- 
noon. 

Students  at  Columbia  University  riot,  take 
over  the  administration  building,  and  set  up 
headquarters  In  the  President's  office. 


Students  at  Berkeley  demonstrate  In  pro- 
test against  the  Vietnam  war;  and  also  for 
more  voice  In  college  affairs. 

Students  in  Paris  are  involved  in  "violent 
clashes"  with  police,  resentful  of  the  fact 
that,  in  effort  to  establish  Prance  as  the 
leader  of  a  "Third  Power."  General  de  Gaulle 
lost  touch  with  the  problems  of  his  own 
[people. 

Students  in  Tokyo,  after  their  sad  recent 
experience  rightly  apprehensive  about  mili- 
tarism, resent  United  States  policy  in  South- 
east Asia,  and  protest  bitterly  against  the 
presence  of  American  military  bases  on 
Japanese  soil. 

Students  in  Czechoslovakia  lead  protests  In 
effort  to  achieve  that  individual  freedom,  for 
their  parents  and  for  themselves,  which  we 
"take  for  granted"  In  this  country. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  scores 
of  student-led  protests  that  have  occurred  in 
recent  months,  all  around  the  globe. 
What  do  these  protests  mean? 
For  one  thing,  they  mean  that  "student 
power"  is  a  strong  and  vibrant  force,  to  be 
acknowledged  and  reckoned  with  in  all  so- 
cieties, but  probably  most  in  the  United 
States,  because  in  numbers  alone,  students 
constitute  an  ever-increasing  factor  in  our 
society. 

In  1940,  1,500.000  were  enrolled  in  the  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  mid-1950's  there  were  2,600,000.  To- 
dav  that  figure  has  Jumped  to  7,000.000. 

With  this  Increase  In  numbers  has  come  an 
Increase  in  power,  primarily  vocal  power.  The 
so-called  "silent  generation"  has  indeed  come 
to  life.  Perhaps  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  old 
axiom  "children  should  be  seen  and  not 
heard"  has  been  replaced  with  "out  of  the 
mouth  of  babes  .  .  ." 

Secondly,  yours  should  be  the  generation 
of  more  affluence,  more  economic  security 
than  any  other  In  history.  As  a  result,  higher 
education  Is  no  longer  a  goal  beyond  the 
grasp  of  most  youth.  It  is  exp>ected. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  not  all  students 
are  able  to  attend  the  college  or  university 
of  their  first  choice.  But  through  an  expand- 
ed system  of  higher  education,  university 
branches,  additional  small  colleges  and  pri- 
vate institutions,  accompanied  by  an  in- 
creasing number  of  grants  and  scholarships 
to  ease  the  financial  burden,  more  than  ever 
before  they  can  look  forward  to  some  meas- 
ure of  advance  education. 

There  are  still  many  who  work  their  way 
through  college;  but  their  number  is  pro- 
portionally decreasing;  and  it  is  a  fact  that, 
despite  the  increased  competition  both  on 
entering,  and  during  college,  today  oppor- 
tunities for  gaining  more  education  are 
greater  and  more  easily  attained. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  Because  your  grand- 
father and  grandmother  may  have  had  to 
walk  five  miles  to  school  in  sun.  rain  or  snow, 
is  no  reason  you  should  do  the  same. 

Improvement  in  higher  education,  along 
v.ith  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  that 
improvement,  should  continue  as  the  other 
facets  of  our  society  advance — industry. 
-=^cience,  agriculture,  the  arts  and  professions. 
Those  students  who  have  been  exposed  to 
diverse  points  of  view  not  previously  taught 
in  the  classroom  now  find  themselves  with 
both  the  time,  and  the  beginning  knowledge, 
to  question  the  very  institutions  of  which 
they  find  themselves  a  part— the  world  or- 
canlzation.  their  own  society  and  its  govern- 
ment, their  school,  their  community,  even 
their  family. 

Such  questioning  often  leads  to  demands 
:'or  change — and  these  demands  have  re- 
cently exhibited  themselves  In  the  term  of 
These  protests. 

It  Is  Important  to  recognize  the  power  of 
lawful  protest  designed  to  stir  the  conscience 
o{  society.  In  effort  to  make  the  dream  of 
America  a  reality;  and  to  ensure  that  words 
and  promises  do  not  paste  over  the  existence 
of  poverty,  of  Inequality  of  opportunity,  of 


substantial  dissatisfaction  with  specific  gov- 
ernment policies. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  law  which  pro- 
tects that  right  for  all,  the  right  of  dissent 
is  basic  to  the  workings  of  our  democracy. 
As  Madison  noted  in  "Tlie  Federalist  Papers." 
there  are  many  factions  within  our  society; 
but  the  goal  of  a  democracy  is  not  to  elimi- 
nate them,  rather  to  provide  the  framework 
within  which  the  members  of  those  factions 
can  present  their  opinions,  and  arrive  at  un- 
derstanding for  the  good  of  all  concerned. 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  know  that 
student  protests  can  be  constructive.  We 
know  also  that  student  riots  and  violence 
are  destructive. 

As  students,  you  all  realize,  I  am  sure,  that 
if  you  are  to  be  a  conscience  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, you  can  do  so  more  effectively 
within  the  structure  of  ovir  democracy;  tje- 
cause  no  nation  is  more  tolerant  of  the  pro- 
test or  the  mass  demonstration  than  Is  the 
United  States. 

The  function  of  a  mass  demonstration  is 
to  make  a  f)oint,  to  arouse  enthusiasm  for 
a  cause,  to  encourage  others  to  Join  that 
cause,  and  to  demonstrate  a  collective  opin- 
ion of  the  need  for  change. 

A  mass  student  demonstration,  however, 
accompanied  by  terror,  injury  to  others,  loot- 
ing and  vandalism,  does  not  accomplish  any 
of  the  above.  Actually  it  causes  i  backlash 
reaction  on  the  party  of  the  very  Kstablish- 
ment  which  previously  might  have  been  in 
sympathy  with  the  particular  cause. 

There  is  no  student  President  of  the 
United  States.  Students  do  not  serve  in  the 
Cabinet  or  the  Congress.  Members  of  the  so- 
called  Establishment  serve  m  these  posi- 
tions; and  it  is  they  whom  the  student  power 
leaders  should  seek  to  influence,  through 
sincere  forms  of  protest  conducted  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  democratic  system; 
not  by  acts  of  violence. 

As  but  one  example,  many  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  along  with  many  leaders  of 
this  country,  identify  with,  and  support,  the 
peaceful  and  thoughtful  protestors  against 
our  present  policy  in  Vietnam.  But  those 
who  burn  draft  cards,  who  attempt  to  storm 
the  Pentagon,  who  desecrate  the  American 
flag,  should  not  be  tolerated.  They  do  ir- 
reparable harm  t-o  the  very  cause  for  which 
they  demonstrate. 

Not  only  do  such  acts  of  violence  harm  the 
cause  Itself;  they  also  harm  the  Innocent 
victims  of  the  civil  disobedience. 

Do  those  who  burn,  and  loot,  consider  the 
poor  whom  they  have  made  homeless  and 
without  food? 

Do  those  who  succeed  In  shutting  down 
colleges  and  universities,  or  otherwise  dis- 
rupt the  academic  life,  consider  the  rights  of 
the  students  who  want  to  complete  their 
education? 

It  would  seem  that  many  of  the  holders 
of  student  power  have  not  effectively  utilized 
all  the  avenues  within  the  law  to  effect  the 
changes  they  desire,  in  our  foreign  policy  as 
well  as  our  domestic  structure.  With  the  ac- 
ceptance of  power — in  your  case  student  pow- 
er, comes  nece.ssary  acceptance  of  respon- 
sibility; responsibility  to  wield  that  power 
not  only  in  criticism  of  the  existing  struc- 
ture, but  also  to  encourage  positive  steps,  so 
as  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  policies 
being  criticized 

Student  power  seeks  greater  liberty  in  de- 
termining college  curricula  and  campus  reg- 
ulations, more  liberty  for  those  of  their  gen- 
eration who  have  not  gained  the  opportuni- 
ties promised,  more  freedom  to  Influence  the 
decisions  of  our  Government. 

But  liberty,  in  iuself,  is  not  possible  with- 
out some  degree  of  restraint. 

Liberty  for  all  would  be  liberty  for  none; 
in  other  words,  chaos  for  all.  That  would  be 
the  system  represented  by  the  black  flag  of 
anarchy,  which  recently  appeared  ever  more 
frequently  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 
As  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  recent- 


ly observed:  "Tlie  rule  of  law  Is  the  essential 
condition  of  individual  liberty,  as  it  is  of  the 
existence  of  the  state." 

American  society  is  unique,  in  that  it  has 
so  many  institutions  for  registering  dissent, 
and  demands  for  change.  And  we  a-e  glad  to 
possess  these  alternatives  to  vlo'ence.  the 
channels  which  should  be  u.sed  b?  all  citi- 
zens. Including  our  campus  cltlzen.s 

It  Is  relatively  simple  to  find  fault  with 
some  of  the  standards  and  conditions  which 
exist  in  our  nation  today.  It  is  easy  to  paint 
signs,  wear  buttons,  march  in  parades,  or  for 
that  matter  to  withdraw  completely,  as  do 
the  hippies  and  the  flower  children. 

Nevertheless  these  activities,  alone,  will  not 
result  in  any  lasting  change  In  the  faults  of 
the  system  against  which  the  protestors 
demonstrate. 

Being  against  something  Is  only  .»  begin- 
ning. Being  for  something  to  take  it.>  place  is 
essential  to  any  constructive  change. 

Student  power  can  indeed  make  a  meaning- 
ful contribution  to  our  society:  and  with 
that  premise,  may  I  urge  you  students  to 
work  for  such  nower  being  translated  into 
constructive  action. 

Before  you  support  the  easy,  flash-tn-the- 
pan  method  of  violence  and  "antl"  demon- 
strations, consider  the  avenues  open  for  put- 
ting your  ideas  to  work  within  the  flexible 
borders  of  our  democratic  society. 

How  many  of  you  have  worked,  or  plan  to 
work,  actively  for  the  candidates  you  believe 
would  best  express  your  views? 

How  many  of  you  plan,  or  have  volun- 
teered, to  work  in  community  action,  or  sim- 
ilar programs,  in  an  attempt  to  tackle  the 
problems  of  our  urban  areas? 

How  many  have  volunteered  to  tutor  those 
students  in  our  ghettoes  who  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  keep  pace  with  others  of 
their  same  age  and  grade? 

How  many  of  you  can  say  you  have  made 
an  effort  to  gain  a  friend  of  another  race? 

How  many  of  you  have  taken  the  time  to 
let  yovir  representatives  at  the  local,  state 
and  national  level  know  of  your  views  on 
particular  issues? 

How  many  of  you  have  welcomed  foreign 
students  into  your  home,  or  on  your  campus, 
or  in  your  communities  In  effort  to  further 
the  world  peace  for  which  so  many  demon- 
strate? 

How  many  of  you  plan  to  take  an  active 
part  in  campus  activities;  and  thus  help 
achieve  the  right  to  increased  student  par- 
ticipation in  matters  affecting  curricula  and 
regulations? 

How  many  of  you  have  taken  the  time 
to  acquaint  yourselves  with  all  sides  of 
major  issues  before  taking  a  stand? 

As  we  have  noted,  peaceful  mass  demon- 
strations and  protests  have  their  place  in  a 
democratic  society.  But  they  are  only  a  small 
part  of  any  exercise  of  student  power;  a 
power  can  be  only  as  strong,  and  effective, 
as  the  individuals  who  are  willing  to  work 
to  correct  the  policies  and  the  Inequities 
which  they  criticize. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  Is  the  Individual 
himself  or  herself,  who  can  better  our  society, 
and  lay  the  foundation  for  needed  change. 
not  the  masses  who  demonstrate  and  carry 
placards. 

Our  nation  Is  now  faced  with  serious  and 
growing  problems,  many  brought  on  by  the 
telescoping  of  time  and  space  along  with  the 
electronic  tubes  of  this  nuclear  age;  and  the 
platform  of  our  nation's  security  und  well- 
being,  as  I  see  it.  is  supported  by  three  legs — 
one  political,  one  military,  the  third  eco- 
nomic. 

And  if  we  are  honest  with  ourselves,  we 
know  what  the  strength  of  all  these  three 
legs  has  been  seriously  reduced  In  recent 
years.  That  fact,  In  itself.  Is  food  for  your 
serious  thought,  because  the  world  to  come 
is  your  world. 

In  closing,  may  I  quote  one  paragraph 
from  an  extraordinary  address  of  last  Satur- 
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day  by  Mr.  George  Kennan,  diplomat,  histo- 
rian, educator.  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  de- 
livered at  Williamsburg  in  this  SUte  of 
Virginia. 

"In  the  case  ol  the  radical  students  It  is 
plain  what  we  have  to  do.  here,  not  really 
with  those  rapidly-changing  complaints  and 
demands— some  Justifiable,  some  silly— with 
which  they  come  at  us  but  with  some  deep 
emotional  discomfort,  approaching  at  times 
a  mass  hysteria,  the  roots  of  which  reach 
far  back  irito  the  environment  of  home  and 
school:  into  the  disintegrated  family,  the 
bored  over  affluent  parents,  the  timid  secular- 
ism of  parental  and  school  authority,  the 
television  set.  the  over-crowded  school  room, 
and  the  false  freedom  of  the  automobile.  To 
correct  these  conditions  will  Indeed  require 
a  revolution — a  revolution  in  the  social  and 
intellectual  and  spirtual  environment  of 
American  childhood  and  early  youth — but  a 
thoughtful  and  orderly  and  constructive  sort 
of  a  revolution — not  the  kind  they  picture." 

That  is  how  Mr.  Kennan  sees  It. 

American  society  needs  your  criticisms, 
and  your  lawful  protests.  But  even  more  Im- 
port.int,  it  needs  your  creativity,  your  con- 
»trucU««  energies,  in  order  not  only  to  Im- 
prove the  educational  system  of  which  you 
are  the  products,  but  also  the  day-to-day  so- 
ciety which  you  will  soon  enter. 

As  contributing  student  citizens,  therefore, 
and  later  as  adult  citizens,  taking  your  place 
In  the  stream  of  American  life,  may  I  again 
urge  that  you  consider  not  only  what  you 
are  against,  but  also  what  you  ar-e  for. 

Then,  hopefully,  let  us  all  work  together  to 
achieve  the  results  we  know  in  our  minds  and 
hearts  are  wise  and  right  for  the  future  of  our 
countrv. 

Perhaps  these  thoughts  are  a  bit  serious, 
especially  in  that  this  is  such  a  Joyous  day 
for  you. 

But  these  are  serious  times.  And  today  a 
very  sad  day  for  those  who  admire  coiirage. 
and  capacity,  and  compassion— and  patriotic 
urge. 

Nevertheless.  I  would  hope  that  what  I 
have  Dresented  in  no  way  suggests  that  you 
should  avcld  your  special  avocations  in  such 
flelds  of  p.eas'ure  as  the  humanities  and  the 
arts.  And  above  all.  and  no  matter  what,  do 
be  optimistic,  about  yourself,  and  your  coun- 
trv. 

There  are  problenos  enough  for  all  of  us. 
Let  us  not  be  downhearted,  however.  Perhaps. 
in  effort  to  cherish  a  sense  of  humor  as  well 
as  a  sense  of  balance,  we  would  do  well  to 
remember  the  last  two  lines  of  a  poem  by 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson: 

"The  sh.ame  I  win  for  singing  is  all  mine: 
The  gold  I  miss  for  dreaming  Is  all  yours." 

Thank  you  and  the  best  of  luck. 


FIFTY-SEX  HAWAn  RESIDENTS 
HONORED  AT  CENTENNTAL  CELE- 
BRATION 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  a  signal 
honor  has  been  confened  by  Japan  on 
56  residents  of  Japanese  ancestr>-  in 
Hawaii  in  conjunction  with  the  current 
centeniiial  celebration  of  Japanese  immi- 
gration to  Hawaii. 

The  coveted  Order  of  Merit— a  dec- 
oration from  Emperor  Hirohito — was 
awarded  to  these  outstanding  members 
of  the  Japanese  compiunity  in  recogni- 
tion of  their  special  contributions  to  their 
adopted  country  and  their  role  in  im- 
proving relations  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States. 

The  ceremony  at  which  the  awards 
were  made  by  Consul  Greneral  Yoshio 
Yamamoto  last  Pi'iday.  June  14.  was  the 
initial  event  in  an  elaborate  centennial 
program  which  was  ofiBclally  opened  the 


foliowins  day  when  Their  Imperial  High- 
nes.ses  Prince  and  Princess  Hitachi 
arrived  from  Japan  to  participate  in  the 
observance. 

I  extend  to  each  recipient  of  the  award 
my  warmest  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  on  the  well-deserved  honor  be- 
stowed by  a  grateful  government. 

Seven  pei'sons  rec^ved  the  Fifth  Order 
of  Meiit  with  the  Order  of  the  Sacred 
Treasure,  the  most  important  of  the  four 
orders  to  be  awarded  on  that  occasion. 

The  recipients  were: 

Rev.  Kikujlro  Kondo.  2457  Llliha  St.,  retired 
minister. 

Tet.suQ  Toyama,  2513  Stream  Drive,  maga- 
zine editor. 

Rev.  Kashu  Higa,  1441  Lakona  Walk,  min- 
ister. 

Kaoru  Ota,  982  Prospect  St..  former  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Japanese  Society,  soda 
factory  owner. 

Tokuyoshi  Awamura.  247  N.  King  St .  fac- 
tory owner. 

Kumajl  Furuya,  1429  Lalamilo  St..  retired 
retail  store  executive. 

The  late  Yoshio  Koike,  principal  of  Japa- 
nese language  school. 

SIXTH     ORDER     OF     MERrT 

The  next  highest  award,  that  of  the  Sixth 
Order  of  Merit  with  the  Order  of  the  Sacred 
Treasure,  w.as  presented  to  39  Islanders. 

They  are: 

Teilchi  Sugimoto.  1965  Dillingham  Blvd., 
painting  contractor. 

Mrs.  Sae  Tachikawa,  1203  Rycroft  St., 
prlncipiU,  Tachikawa  Girls'  School. 

Mrs.  Sel  Soga,  720  Uth  Ave.,  widow  of  the 
president  of  HawaU  Times  newspaper. 

Putoshl  Ohama,  1389  Alewa  Drive,  retired 
prlncip)al,  Palama  Japanese  Language  School. 

Katsulchl  Waklmoto,  1636  Olona  Lane,  re- 
tired, Hawaiian  Memorial  Park  salesman. 

Rev.  Yoshio  Hino,  524  Kalihl  St.,  retired 
minister.  Honpa  Hongwanji  Mission. 

Bishop  Tenran  Mori,  1641  Palolo  Ave., 
Paolo  Hlgashi  Hongwanji. 

Sadasuke  Terasaki,  3319-A  Maunaloa  Ave., 
retired  Hawaii  Hochi  editor. 

Seiichi  Tsuchiya.  12  N.  School  St.,  Com- 
mercial Times  owner. 

Aklra  Furukawa,  734  10th  Ave.,  Hawaii 
Times  reporter. 

Rev.  Kunio  Ota,  2330  Palolo  Ave.,  retired 
minister,  Jodo  Mission. 

Ichiro  Sato,  419  N.  King  St.,  owner  of 
Komatsuya  Travel  Agency. 

Dr.  Ryuichi  Ipponsugl,  3750  Pahoa  Ave.. 
dentist. 

Dr.  Zensuke  Kanashlro,  1322  Matlock  Ave., 
dentist. 

Masai  Honda.  2555  Rooke  Ave.,  retired  man- 
aging editor.  Hawaii  Hochi. 

Klnzo  Sayegusa.  1077  Klnau  St.,  retired 
importer. 

Ryuichi  Moribe,  1812  Nuuanu  Ave., 
impwrter. 

Dr.  Yokichi  Uyehara,  3080  Kahaloa  Ave., 
physician. 

Bishop  Mitsumyo  Tottori,  1710  LUlha  St., 
Shingon  Buddhist  Mission. 

Tsurumatsu  Haida,  3623  Kumu  Place,  ofB- 
cer.  Yual  Junjl  Kal. 

tehikazo  Hayashi,  3928  Pili  Place,  retired 
businessman. 

Mrs.  Sunao  Tamura,  3944  Gall  St.,  widow 
of  the  Rev.  Paul  Tamura. 

Sawajiro  Ozaki,  2415  Pauoa  Road,  retired 
businessman. 

Saiizo  Okumura,  2985  Koall  Road,  landlord. 
Mrs.  Haru  Tanaka.  63-A  Illma  St.,  teacher, 
Wahlawa  Japanese  Language  School. 

Mrs.  Klnu  Miyasaka,  1733-A  Hull  St., 
teacher.  Fort  Gakuen. 

Mrs.  Shinayo  Mizukaml,  414  Ehako  Place, 
teacher.  Palama  Cakuen. 

Usaku  Morihara.  Honaunau.  Hawaii,  own- 
er. Kona  store. 


Yoshio  Shinoda.  23  Kanoa  St.,  Hllo,  Ha- 
waii. Japanese  Language  School  principal, 
father  of  Dr.  Mlnoru  Shino,  vice  chancellor 
of  the  East-West  Center. 

Dr.  Zenko  Matayoshi,  59  Hoku  St.,  Hllo, 
founder  of  a  Hllo  hospital. 

Minezo  Nakahara,  Paauilo,  Hawaii,  store 
owner. 

Koichl  Tanlguchl.  1062  Kinoole  St.,  Hiln. 
founder,  supermarket  chain. 

Dr.  Seiihcl  Ohata,  Lower  Pala,  Maui,  re- 
tired physician. 

Yaklchi  Watanabe.  440  Kea  St..  Kahului, 
Mauri,  retired  teacher. 

Hikoji  Koljima.  Paia.  Maui,  teacher,  Japa- 
nese language  school. 

Toshio  ^ior^uaga,  Kaunakakal,  Molokai, 
retired  pineapple  company  worker. 

Junoklchi  Senda,  4450  Hardy  St.,  Lihue 
Kauai,  retired  photo  studio  owner. 

Masaji  Toyofuku.  Hanapeep.  Kauai,  retirot! 
bakery  owner. 

Torao  Iseri,  3126  Okahl  St.,  Lihue,  Kauai, 
Hawaii  Times  representative. 

RISING    StIN    ORDER 

The  Seventh  Order  of  Merit  with  the  Order 
of  the  Rising  Sun,  was  presented  to  seven 
persons: 

Yosaku  Pukumoto,  2424  Kaplolanl  Blvd.. 
retired  businessman. 

Noriyasu  Kagesa.  2945  Kalei  Road,  retired 
owner.  Rainbow  Garden  Teahouse. 

Giichi  Wakamoto,  Kaneohe,  Hawaii  Times 
reporter. 

Shujl  Mlkami.  3223-B  Herbert  St.,  retired 
businessman. 

Kiyoichi  Kimura,  715-A  Birch  St.,  owner. 
New  Orleans  Cafe. 

Ichiro  Teshima,  2148  Aigaroba  St,,  former 
Kona  resident,  retired. 

Kazuso  Miyake.  Waimea,  Kauai,  retired 
foreman.  .Amfac  lumber  department,  Ha- 
napepe. 

SEVENTH    ORDER    OF    MERIT 

The  Seventh  Order  of  Merit  with  the  Or- 
der of  the  Sacred  Treasure  was  presented 
three  residents: 

Mrs.  Toku  Pukushlma,  1707-A  Nuuanu 
Ave.,  retired  dancing  school  teacher. 

Mrs.  Mitsu  Namikl,  1424  Kohou  St.,  inusu 
teacher. 

Mrs.  Matsu  Hayashi.  Holualoa,  Kona,  H;i- 
wail,  language  school  teacher,  widow  of  Dr 
H.  S.  Havashi. 
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HAWAU  ACTS  TO  AID  INNOCENT 
VICTIMS  OF  CRIME 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  1967  general  session  of  the  State 
Legislature  of  Hawaii  passed  an  ac! 
which  provided  for  "compensation  to  vic- 
tims of  crime  and  indemnifying  citizen.^: 
in  connection  with  crime  prevention." 

All  of  us  know  that  crime  is  the  No.  1 
issue  we  face.  Thirty  percent  of  all  Amer- 
icans are  afraid  to  go  out  alone  at  nigh' 
in  their  own  neighborhoods.  Amoni: 
women,  the  figure  rises  to  40  percent. 

It  is  imfortimate  enough  that  citizen.s 
are  scared  off  of  the  streets  of  American 
cities,  but  it  is  even  worse  that  victim;- 
of  crime  may  be  dealt  an  economic  blow 
that  will  set  them  back  for  life.  Inno- 
cent victims  of  violent  crimes  suffer 
painful  injury,  loss  of  money,  medical 
ei-penses,  and  lost  wages  through  missed 
days  of  work. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  S.  646.  which 
provides  for  a  system  of  compensation. 
Since  I  introduced  the  first  bill  to  com- 
pensate the  innocent  victims  of  crime 
the  States  of  California,  New  York,  and 
Hawaii  have  now  taken  action.  It  is  time 
to  enact  this  bill  so  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  take  the  leadership  among 


all  States  in  a  truly  total  attack  on  the 
problems  of  ci'ime  by  helping  to  compen- 
.sate  the  innocent  victims  for  their  loss. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Act  No. 
226  of  the  1967  General  Session  of  the 
State  Legislatuie  of  Hawaii  be  printed  in 
the  Recorti. 

There  being  no  ob.iPCtion.  the  act  was 
oi'dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
(Prom     the     1967     General     Sessslon.     State 

Legislature  of  Hawaii.  Act  No.  226] 
compensation    to    victims    of    cnlme    .\nd 

Indemnifying     Citizens     in     Connection 

With  Crime  Prevention 

Provides  for  compensating  victims  of  cer- 
:ain  crimes  and  indemnifying  citizens  for 
personal  injuries  and  property  damages  suf- 
lered  in  preventing  crime  cr  apprehending 
criminals.  Establishes,  within  the  department 
of  social  services,  a  eriniinal  injuries  commis- 
sion composed  of  3  members.  1  of  whom  shall 
be  an  attorney,  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  compensated  at  the  rate  of  $55  per  day  of 
service  but  not  more  than  $7,200  annually  In 
the  case  of  the  chairman,  and  $50  per  day  of 
service  but  not  more  than  $6,600  annually  for 
the  other  members.  Designates  the  attorney 
general  as  legal  advisor  to  the  commission. 
."Authorizes  the  commission  to  receive  applica- 
tions for  compensation;  hold  hearings;  take 
testimony;  administer  oaths  or  affirmations: 
exercise  powers  of  subpoena,  compulsion  of 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  production  of 
documents,  and  examination  of  witnesses  as 
are  conferred  upon  circuit  courts;  receive 
evidence,  whether  or  not  admissible  in  a 
court  of  law:  appoint  physicians  to  examine 
applicants  for  compensation;  allow  reason- 
able attorney's  fees  to  be  paid  ovit  of  an  award 
of  compensation  to  applicants'  attorneys;  and 
order  payment  of  compensation  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  SIO.OOO.  Orders  and  decisions  of 
•he  commission  are  conclusive,  except  for  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  on  the 
tiround  that  an  order  or  decision  exceeded 
the  commission's  authority  or  Jurisdiction. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  a  person  is 
deemed  to  have  intentionally  committed  an 
act  or  omission  even  if  legally  incapable  of 
forming  a  criminal  intent  because  of  age, 
insanity,  drunkenness,  or  otherwise. 

Compensation  to  Victims  or  Dependents: 
Payment  of  compensation  for  injuries  or 
death  to  victims  of  specified  violent  crimes 
may  be  payable  to  the  victim,  any  person 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  victim 
if  the  injury  causes  pecuniary  loss  or  ex- 
penses to  the  person,  or  for  dependents  of  a 
deceased  victim.  Compensation  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  extent  the  commission  finds 
that  a  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  crime 
causing  the  Injury  or  death  is  attributable  to 
the  victim,  because  of  provocation  or  other- 
'vise.  No  order  for  compensation  shall  be 
made:  (1)  except  after  an  arrest  or  report  to 
the  police,  whether  or  not  any  person  is 
prosecuted  or  convicted  of  a  crime;  and  (2) 
if  the  victim  is  a  relative  of  the  offender  or 
a  spouse  living  with  the  offender  or  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  offender's  household,  except  for 
■ictual  and  reasonable  expenses  incurred  as 
.1  result  of  the  injury  or  death.  The  items  for 
■-vhlch  the  commission  may  order  payment  of 
compensation  are:  (1)  actual  and  reasonable 
expenses;  (2)  loss  of  earning  power;  i3) 
pecuniary  loss  to  surviving  dependents;  (4) 
pain  and  suffering;  and  (5)  other  directly 
■aused  pecuniary  loss.  If  a  person  is  convicted 
jf  an  offense  that  ■was  the  basis  of  an  order  or 
payment  of  compensation,  the  commission 
may  institute  a  derivative  action  against  the 
person  for  damages,  the  amount  rcccovered  to 
'oelong  to  the  State  to  the  extent  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  under  the  order. 

Compensation  to  Phi-ate  Citizens:  Pay- 
ment of  compensation  for  injuries  or  prop- 
erty damage  to  private  citizens  In  the  course 
)f  preventing  commission  of  a  crime,  appre- 
hending a  person  who  has  committed  a  crime 


or  materially  assisting  a  peace  officer  engaged 
in  prevention  or  attempted  prevention  of  a 
crime  or  apprehension  or  attempted  appre- 
hension of  a  person  who  has  committed  a 
crime  may  be  payable  to  tlie  private  citizen 
or  to  any  person  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  private  citizens  If  the  Injury 
causes  pecuniary  lo.ss  or  expenses  to  the 
person.  The  Items  for  which  the  commission 
may  order  payment  of  compensation  are: 
(1)  actual  and  reasonable  expenses;  (2)  loss 
of  earning  power;  (3)  pain  and  suffering; 
and  (4)  pecuniary  loss  to  the  private  citi- 
zen directly  resulting  from  damage  to  his 
property. 

The  method  of  payment  of  compensation 
awarded  Is  to  require  the  commission  to 
report  annually  to  the  Governor  and  the  di- 
rector of  finance,  require  tlic  director  of 
tinance  to  transmit  the  report,  within  3  days 
of  each  legislative  session,  and  .i  tabulation 
of  compensation  awarded  to  the  committee 
on  ways  and  means  of  the  Senate  and  the 
committee  on  appropriations  of  tlie  House 
of  Represent  atlves.  and  provide  for  appro- 
priation of  funds  to  pay  the  compensation 
award  in  the  same  manner  as  payment  of 
other  claims  for  legislative  relief.  Effective 
July  1,  1967.   (SSCR  58,  315,  744;  HSCR  900) 


VOICES  FOR  RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  last  w-eek 
I  aridre.ssf'H  the  Senate  on  the  need  for 
calmness  and  I'csponsibility  in  these  par- 
ticulai'ly  ti-oublou.s  times. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  some  voices  of 
responsibility  are  being  raised  across 
America.  One  of  the  most  encouraging 
came  to  my  attention  this  week  from  the 
pages  of  tlie  Phoenix  Gazette. 

Miss  Barbara  Mitchell,  a  high  school 
senior  from  Chandler,  Ariz.,  makes  some 
i-esponsible  observations  to  those  in  her 
age  group,  and  those  of  her  race,  which 
I  think  de.'^ei've  wide  attention.  She  calls 
for  i-espon.sibility  and  letting  the  crimi- 
nal know  that  he  will  be  punished. 

The  same  sentiments  came  last  week 
from  the  court  of  general  sessions  in 
Washington.  B.C..  about  the  same  time 
Miss  Mitchell's  letter  appeared.  Judge 
Alfred  Burka  put  his  finger  .squarely  on 
the  problem  when  he  noted  that  the  April 
rioting  in  Washington  "apparently  re- 
.sultcd  from  a  breakdown,  lack  of  respect, 
or  lack  of  fear  of  officers  of  the  law." 

He  said : 

It  seems  that  the  public  has  come  to  be- 
lieve that  what  Is  done  in  a  group  is  all  right. 
although  the  same  act  committed  by  an  in- 
dividual would  be  punished. 

Whom  do  we  have  to  thank  for  this  at- 
titude but  those  within  our  society  today 
who  pieach  that  an  individual  is  almost 
solely  the  product  of  his  environment 
and  that  society  must  bear  the  blame  for 
his  environment. 

I  think  that  America  is  fed  up  with  this 
kind  of  reasoning,  or  what  passes  for 
reasonin.tr.  paid  will  demand  that  law-en- 
forcement officials  enforce  the  law.  The 
people  will  demand  that  thei'e  be  no 
jjrivileged  class  that  regards  itself  above 
the  law.  They  are  saying  it  is  time  that 
we  return  our  Nation  to  its  foundation 
built  upon  respect  for  law  and  order. 

In  this  connection,  still  anot'ner  article, 
published  last  week  in  the  National  Ob- 
server, does  a  much-needed  job  of  put- 
ting into  perspective  the  i-elationship  be- 
tween violence  and  i-espect  for  law  and 
justice  in  this  land. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette. 
June  10,  1968] 
Letters  to  the  Editor:   They're  Not  Riot- 
ers— Their  Acts  Are  Listed  Under  Crime 
Headings 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Gazette: 

I  am  a  senior  In  high  school.  I  am  aUso  a 
Negro.  For  the  past  few  years,  Negroes  my  age 
have  been  rioting.  I  think  it's  time  for  some- 
one my  age  to  speak  out  against  it  and  show 
that  not  all  Negro  teen-agers  are  for  vio- 
lence in  order  to  get  something.  Lots  of  peo- 
ple, both  black  and  white,  feel  this  wav,  only 
they  don't  put  their  feelings  Into  words.  Weli. 
I've  put  my  leellngs  into  words  and  I  liope 
you  can  use  them.  If  only  to  show  people  .ill 
Negro  teen-agers  aren't  for  violence. 

I'm  tired  of  this  rioting  bit  and  I  think  it's 
time  for  someone  to  do  -something  aljout  It. 
I  only  hope  other  teeuragers  feel  the  same 
way. 

It's  now  the  early  part  of  June  and  iii  a 
little  while  summer  will  officially  be  here. 
Most  people  are  looking  forward  to  summer 
as  a  time  when  children  are  out  of  school 
and  they  can  leave  their  Jobs  and  go  on  vaca- 
tion. Biit  people  In  some  cities  .aren't  think- 
ing of  summer  as  a  time  for  vacationing. 
They  win  think  of  it  as  a  time  when  the 
world  will  take  notice  and  the  United  States 
will  do  something  about  the  conditions  un- 
der which  they  exist.  These  people  are  Ne- 
groes and  they  live  in  such  cities  as  Chicago, 
Detroit  and  Newark.  Tliey  can  live  in  any 
city,  for  that  matter. 

How  win  the  world  take  notice?  By  their 
rioting.  Or  doing  what  they  call  rioting. 
Frankly.  I  can't  see  burning  down  ynur 
neighbor's  house  as  riotlnf.  Or.  for  that  mat- 
ter, stealing  from  a  fnend'.s  store  or  shooting 
and  injuring  a  friend  or  kllUnfr  a  friend.  But 
some  people  can  see  It  as  rioting  and  iliev  do 
it.  I  don't  think  much  of  Negroes  rlotin^.  As 
a  matter  of  laci  I  >ion't  :  ec  what  they  stand 
to  gam  by  doing  it.  From  my  viewpoint,  I 
don't  think  Negroes  will  stand  to  ^aln  any- 
thing by  rioting.  But  they  will  gnln  one 
thing — disrespect  from  the  people  they  Unnk 
they  iire  rioting  against. 

I  .ask  you:  What  can  a  Negro  gain  from 
stealing,  biunln'T.  shooting  and  inning  but 
disrespect?  The  Negroes  who  riot  think  Lhty 
will  gain  better  housing,  better  Jobs,  better 
llvlnf?  conditions,  fairer  trcatmeni  and  equal 
rights  if  they  riot.  They  don't  think  .ibjut 
all  the  property  they  destroy  by  ourning  or 
all  the  people  they  Injiu-e  and  kill  by  ;:!ioot- 
ing.  Thev  don't  think  of  the  people  who  are 
homeless  with  no  food  to  eat.  no  clothes  to 
wear  :uid  no  place  to  stav  becaure  they 
burned  a  house.  They  don't  think  uf  tlie  peo- 
ple they  put  out  of  businei^s  becauio  they 
looted  and  then  burned  a  store.  They  only 
think  that  thev.  the  rioters,  have  gained  an 
inch  when  In  reality  they  have  lost  two. 

The  law  calls  someone  who  destroy.^:  prop- 
erty by  burning  an  arsonist:  some,jne  who 
gets  things  by  !-tealing  a  thief;  someone  v.-ho 
.■-its  upon  a  rooftop  and  starts  shooting,  a 
sniper;  and  someone  who  kills,  a  murderer. 
The  law  puts  these  names  under  one  head- 
ing: criminal.  Well.  I  think  it's  time  lor  the 
law  to  do  something  about  these  people  who 
destroy  things.  And  If  they  don't  do  It  soon 
before  it  ;:ef-  worse  than  it  has  been,  to  these 
people  there  soon  won't  be  any  law. 


Miss  B.^RE.^RA  MTTrnri.i.. 


Chandler. 


IFrom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  June 
11.  1968] 

Riot  Cases  Appraisal:  Judge  Cites  Lack  of 
Pear 

(By  Donald  Hlrzel) 
A  Judge  m  the  Court  of  General  Sessions 
said  yesterday  the  April  rioting  here  resulted 
from  an  "apparent  breakdown,  lack  of   re- 
spect, or  lack  of  fear  of  oflicers  of  the  law." 
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Judge  Alfred  Burka  also  said  individuals 
tend  to  obey  that  law  but  the  public  ap- 
parently has  come  to  accept  group  violation 
of  the  law. 

In  spealtln?  of  the  lack  of  fear  on  the  part 
of  rioters.  Burka  said:  "It  seems  that  the 
public  has  come  to  believe  that  what  is  done 
In  a  group  Is  all  right,  although  the  same 
act  committed  by  an  individual  would  be 
punished." 

He  made  the  conunents  while  conducting 
the  second  group  sentencing  of  persons  ar- 
rested during  the  riot.  The  first  was  con- 
ducted last  week. 

Yesterday,  one  man  was  sentenced  to  a 
straight  jail  t.erm  with  work  release  and 
eight  others  were  given  suspended  sentences. 

didn't  expect  arrest 

As  m  the  group  sentencing  last  week, 
most  of  the  defendants  said  they  had  no 
thought  of  being  arrested,  and  the  few  who 
did  were  willing  to  take  their  chances  t>e- 
cause  everybody  else  was  looting. 

Burka  asked  each  of  the  defendants  if  he 
would  have  gone  on  the  street  If  he  thought 
he  might  be  arrested  or  shot,  and  all  said 
that  under  those  circumstances  they  would 
have  stayed  home.  Yesterday's  responses  were 
the  same  .!s  those  expressed  last  week. 

Also,  as  in  last  week's  cases  the  defendants 
held  Jobs  i  one  was  a  student)  and  lacked 
serious  arrest  records. 

The  man  receiving  a  36-day  Jail  term  with 
work  release,  which  means  he  will  work  dur- 
ing the  day  and  spend  ills  nights  In  Jail 
was  Edgar  Winston.  36.  of  the  700  block  of 
Somerset  Street  NW.  He  pleaded  guilty  to 
attempted  burglary  2  { looting  i  and  petty 
larcency. 

He  was  arrested  on  April  4.  the  first  night 
of  noting,  released  the  next  day  and  tlien 
rearrested  for  a  curfew  violation. 

OTHERS    GIVEN    SENTENCES 

Others  sentenced  were:  Phillip  S.  Miller. 
25.  of  the  5000  block  of  10th  Street  NE.  who 
received  a  suspended  360-day  sentence  for 
unlawful  entry  and  petit  larceny.  He  was 
placed  on  probation  for  two  years. 

Stanley  B.  Roberts,  21  of  the  200  block  of 
Oakwood  Street  SE  received  a  suspended 
360-day  term  for  receiving  stolen  property 
and  was  placed  on  probation  for  two  years. 

Richard  O'Neal,  36  of  the  1100  block  of  G 
Street  NE,  received  a  suspended  720-day 
sentence  for  unlawful  entry  and  attempted 
petit  larceny,  placed  on  probation  for  two 
years. 

William  B.  Thomas,  19  of  the  1100  block  of 
K  Street  NE  received  a  suspended  720-day 
sentence  for  unlawful  entry  and  attempted 
petit  larceny.  He  was  placed  on  probation 
for  two  years. 

George  Daniel.  27.  of  the  4100  block  of 
New  Hampshire  .\ve  NW.  received  a  suspend- 
ed 360-day  te^m  for  attempted  burglary  2 
and  petit  larceny  and  was  fined  8100  to  be 
paid  within  a  year  He  was  placed  on  unsu- 
pervised probation  for  one  year. 

Reginald  Pitt.  18  of  the  5500  block  of  8th 
Street  NW,  a  high  school  student,  was  given 
a  suspended  360-day  jail  term  and  placed 
on  probation  for  two  years  for  attemped 
burglary  2  and  petit  larceny. 

Robert  Spearman.  50,  of  the  1200  block  of 
Holbrook  Terrace  NE,  received  a  suspended 
180-day  sentence  and  placed  on  unsupervised 
probation  for  unlawful  entry.  An  earlier 
charge  of  burglary  2  was  dismissed. 

Charles  M.  Little  Jr.,  32,  of  the  1900  block 
of  T  Street  SE,  was  given  a  stispended  180- 
day  Jail  term  and  placed  on  probation  for 
one  year  after  pleading  guilty  to  petit 
larceny. 


(From  the  National  Observer,  June  10,  1968] 
The  SicK-SoctETY  Cliche:  'Violence  Rooted 

Deep    in    the    United    States — But   So    Is 

Reverence  for  the  Law 

■Violence,  one  commentator  observed,  has 
become  '-a  political  norm,  an  everyday  oc- 
currence, a  real  American  way  of  life."  It  Is 


becoming  commonplace  "to  kill  political 
figures  in  broad  daylight  in  sight  of  their 
relatives,  before  the  television  cameras,  and 
in  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  people." 
It  was  not  surprising  to  hear  that  commen- 
tary last  week  from  the  New  York  corre- 
spondent of  Izvestia,  the  Soviet  government 
newspaper.  What  was  new  was  that  millions 
of  Americans — sadly,  reluctantly,  numbed  by 
grief — were  echoing  it. 

In  the  wake  of  the  assassination  of  Sen. 
Robert  P  Kennedy,  people  were  asking  once 
again.  Why?  Why  In  America?  When  an  as- 
sassin's bullet  felled  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy 4' 2  years  ago,  the  same  questions  were 
asked.  But  it  was  easier  then  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  answer:  Every  society  has  its  sick. 
Lee   Harvey   Oswald   was  one  of   ours. 

Now  such  an  answer  no  longer  satisfies 
great  niunt>ers  of  Americans.  For  what  other 
society  that  claims  to  be  civilized  could 
match  this  known  death  roll  among  its  pub- 
lic figures  in  five  years? 

Medgar  Evers,  June  12,  1963;  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, Nov.  22,  1963:  Malcolm  X,  Feb  21,  1965: 
George  Lincoln  Rockwell.  Aug.  25.  1967;  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  April  4,  1968:  Robert  F  Ken- 
nedy, June  6,  1968. 

Accordingly.  Americans  began  to  look  in- 
ward,   at    tliemselves    and    their    society,    in 
their   search   for   answers   to   the   questions 
Why?  Why  in  America?  And  many  of  them 
concluded   the  country  Is  "permeated   with 
violence."   "filled  with  hatred,"   "striken   by 
fear,"  or  guilt,  or  hypocrisy.  There's  a  sick- 
ness in  the  land,  it  was  stated,  a  malignancy 
that  threatens  to  destroy  the  nation. 
the  explanations  heard 
The  explanations  for  this  turn  of  events — 
if  indeed,  a  turn  it  is — were  many: 

"A  turning  away  from  religion"  (Rabbi  Dr. 
Abraham  Heschel,  a  noted  Biblical  scholar); 
a  glorification  of  violence  in  the  mass  media 
(psychiatrist  Predrlc  Wertham);  an  atmos- 
phere of  permissiveness  i  the  Rev.  Robert  Mc- 
Namara,  a  Fordham  University  sociologist); 
the  growing  complexity  of  life  and  helpless- 
ness of  the  individual  i  the  Rev.  Avery  Dulles 
of  the  Jesuits'  Woodstock  College):  the  war 
in  Vietnam  (Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy);  a  con- 
spiracy against  champions  of  the  poor  (the 
Rev.  Ralph  Abernathy,  leader  of  the  Poor 
People's  campaign  in  Washington) ;  criminal- 
coddling  court  decisions  (Georgia  Gov.  Lester 
Maddox ) . 

It  was  duly  noted  that  six  of  the  last  20 
Presidents  have  been  targets  of  assassins: 
Bullets  claimed  the  lives  of  Lincoln  In  1865, 
Garfield  in  1881,  McKinley  in  1901.  and  Ken- 
nedy in  1963;  In  addition  attempts  were  made 
on  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1933  and  Harry 
S.  Truman  In  1950.  In  1912.  former  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  was  shot  as  he  cam- 
paigned for  election. 

the     big     QtTESTION 

Is  something  Indeed  wrong  with  .America 
that  assassins  can  rise  in  its  midst  and  strike 
down  its  leaders? 

In  attempting  to  answer  that  question.  It 
Is  necessary  to  establish  some  relevant  facts. 
First,  the  United  States  !s  the  only  major 
civilized  nation  where  arms  can  be  pur- 
chased openly  by  almost  anyone.  An  April 
1968  Harris  poll  found  that  slightly  more 
than  half  the  households  in  the  nation  own 
one  or  more  guns. 

Second,  its  leaders  expose  themselves  to 
the  public — and  potential  assassins — far 
more  than  in  most  nations.  It's  a  tradition  of 
an  "open"  society. 

Third,  the  United  Nations  demographic 
yearbook  pegs  the  United  States  homicide 
rate  slightly  higher  than  the  all-country 
average.  This  country  is  far  surpassed  by 
Mexico  and  most  Latin  American  nations, 
plus  Ceylon  and  many  countries  in  Asia. 
Even  so,  the  murder  rate  here  exceeds  that  of 
all  Western  European  countries  and  Japan. 

DISTINCTIONS    TO     BE     MADE 

Here  a  distinction  has  to  be  made  be- 
tween crimes  against  public  figures  and  hom- 


icide In  general.  Other  types  of  violent  acts 
might  also  be  noted— vigilantism,  for  ex- 
ample, in  which  the  United  States  has  some- 
thing of  a  tradition,  and  mass  rioting  and 
mass  murder  of  racial  and  class  dissidents. 
In  which  the  nation  has  never  competed  with 
many  European  and  other  countries. 

These  distinctions  are  important  because 
discussions  of  violence  in  America  all  too 
often  are  resolved  with  a  Imowlng  reference 
to  "our  lawless  tradition,"  by  which  it  Is 
implied  that  Americans  always  have  regarded 
taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands  as 
legitimate  means  of  resolving  disputes.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  of  courFe.  that  guns  won 
freedom  from  Britain,  tamed  the  frontier, 
and  cowed  the  Indians;  nor  that  the  slave 
revolts.  Civil  War,  labor  strife,  gangsterism, 
and  the  chain  of  Negro  murders  and  lynch- 
Ings  in  the  South  even  into  the  1960s  reflect 
significant  strains  in  American  history. 

But  political  assassination  goes  back  little 
more  than  100  years  in  the  United  States;  it 
can  hardly  be  attrib^ited  to  a  legacy  of 
frontier  days.  Similarly,  it  is  hard  to  trace  to- 
day's purse-snatchlngs  or  dnig-indiiced  hold- 
ups to  the  fact  that  outlaw  cowboys  used 
to  snare  stage  coaches  in  the  wild  West. 

Indeed,  it  is  possible  to  argue  that  Amer- 
icans are  among  the  most  law-abiding  citi- 
zens in  the  world.  Tliey  pay  their  taxes,  obey 
traffic  rules,  keep  contracts,  return  lost  prop- 
erty, and  support  statutes  with  a  fidelity  that 
is  hard  to  match. 

honoring  ELECTION  RESULTS 

similarly.  .Americans  honor  election  re- 
sults; political  transitions  are  smooth,  am- 
icable. Americans  have  no  tolerance  for  poli- 
ticians who  would  stuff  b.illot  boxes  or  buy 
votes.  Following  the  counting  of  votes  come 
handshakes  and  pledges  of  support,  not 
recriminations  and  firing  squads. 

Moreover,  assassination  attempts  in  the 
United  States,  unique  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  bespeak  wild  irrationality  more 
often  than  political  conspiracy,  Charles 
Julius  Guiteau,  who  slew  James  A.  Garfield, 
was  a  disappointed  office  seeker,  not  an 
ideolog.  Leon  Czolgosz,  assassin  of  William 
McKinley,  v.'as  an  anarchist,  probably  Insane. 
President  Kennedy,  who  alarmed  the  right 
wing,  was  silenced  by  a  fanatic  of  the  left. 
George  Lincoln  Rockwell,  hated  by  the  left, 
was  killed  by  a  rightist.  Both  he  and  Malcolm 
X  were  killed  not  by  their  enemies  but  by 
their  former  friends. 

These  acts  were  essentially  apolitical,  di- 
vorced from  the  central  issues  that  divided 
Americans  and  gave  rise  to  rancor  in  pub"..; 
debate.  There  are  exceptions,  to  be  sure: 
John  Wilkes  Booth.  Lincoln's  assassin,  and 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  nationalists  who  stormed 
Blair  House  in  hopes  of  killing  President 
Truman  had  essentially  political  grievances. 
Booth  sought  to  avenge  the  South,  the  Puerto 
Rlcans.  to  obtain  independence  from  U.S. 
rule.  And  it  may,  indeed,  have  been  Rob- 
ert Kennedy's  sympathy  for  Israel  that 
turned  against  him  the  young  Arab  Immi- 
grant   now    charged    with    the    murder. 

THE  RISING  RATE  OF  HOMICIDE 

This  is  not  to  say  that  violence  in  Amer- 
ica is  rare.  The  point  is  made  only  to  sug- 
gest that  it  Is  treacherous  and  frequently 
misleading  to  seek  a  reflection  of  historical 
forces  in  the  acts  of  deranged  individuals. 
Demonstrably,  there  is  violence  in  the  coun- 
try. The  Justice  Department  reports  that 
12,200  Americans  came  to  violent  deaths  last 
year  at  the  hands  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
and  the  rate  Is  increjising  twice  as  fast  as 
the  papulation. 

The  homicide  rate  is  driven  upward  by  a 
disproportionate  murder  rate  among  urban 
Negroes.  Today,  according  to  sociologist  Lee 
N.  Robins,  writing  in  the  current  issue  of 
Trans-action,  homicide  is  the  second  leading 
cause  of  death  among  Negro  males,  15  to  25 
years  of  age. 

Consider  this,  too:  Many,  perhaps  most. 
Americans  experienced  shock,  horror,  and 
dismay   upon   hearing   that   Martin  Luther 
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King  had  been  murdered.  In  fact,  however, 
hadn't  people  been  speculating  for  years 
that  he  would  die  a  violent  death? 

Americans  sense  something  has  happened 
to  the  social  climate  in  the  country.  It's  not 
that  they  are  more  apt  to  condone,  much 
less  commit,  violent  acts.  It's  partly  that 
!hey  recognize  there  are  fewer  restraints 
.igalnst  their  commission.  Psychiatrist  Leon- 
:ird  Duhl,  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary 
>f  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  is  an  authority  on  the  effects 
)f  urban  life  on  mental  health.  He  argues: 

"A  society  that  has  leadership  and  runs 
:)y  a  set  of  rules  that  everybody  accepts  can 
contain  the  sickest  people.  What's  happening 
in  our  society  is  that  the  old  rules  are  break- 
.ng  down,  people  don't  accept  them  any  more, 
tnd  we  lack  not  only  new  rules  to  replace 
:hem  but,  in  its  absence,  the  leadership  to 
:eep  us  going  until  we  develop  new  rules. 

"The  Kennedys  and  the  Dr.  Kings  en- 
.;ender  bitterness  and  become  objects  of 
Hostility  in  the  same  way  that  you  sometimes 
:ind  psychiatrists  are  resented  for  the  ad- 
verse diagnoses  they  give  their  patients, 
.^eople  become  defensive,  they  attack  those 
who  diagnose." 

In  France,  It  might  be  said,  the  old  rules 
•  Iso  are  breaking  down,  as  evidenced  by 
•he  recent  general  strike  that  brought  na- 
' tonal  economic  life  to  a  standstill.  Then, 
not  only  in  America  are  old  rules  disinte- 
grating. 

Here,  however,  it  is  happening  faster  than 
.tnywhere  else.  Technology,  mobility,  and  a 
.  ivll-rlghts  revolution  are  creatine  problems 
■  nly  dimlv  understood.  To  cite  but  one  prob- 
em:  Since  1940  some  3,000,000  Negroes  have 
algrated  from  the  rural  South  to  the  urban 
.Vorth.  Is  it  surprising  that  sociologists  now 
-peak  of  "social  dislocation"? 

There  are  other  factors  that  must  also  be 
LTiken  into  account.  One  is  the  mass  media. 
The  immediacy  of  television  not  only  creates 
:iew  wants  in  the  viewer  (a  process  that,  no 
loubt,  has  accelerated  the  Negro  revolution) , 
;t  evokes  strong  emotions  of  all  sorts  in  the 
public  at  large. 

People  recognize  today's  public  figures  In- 
;  tantly — and  personally:    their  voices,  their 
ccents,  their  expressions,  their  words. 

What's  more,  in  an  open  political  system 
ake  ours,  where  candidates  can  cross  the  con- 
inent  in  under  six  hours,  almost  any  Amer- 
ican can  come  within  shooting  range  of  a 
candidate  for  national  office  in  the  course  of 
.in  election  campaign. 

SOPPING  rp  THE  VIOLENCE 

Experts  have  long  differed  on  whether  the 
glorification  of  violence  in  the  mass  media 
inspires  acts  of  violence  that  wouldn't  other- 
vise  be  committed.  (Indeed,  they  are  even  at 
dds  on  the  question  of  whether  aggression 
IS  instinctive  or  environmentally  induced. i 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  most  Amer- 
icans can  sop  up  the  violence  of  the  media 
11  their  lives  without  being  driven  to  crime. 
Perhaps  what  distinguishes  the  lunatic 
iringe  is  not  its  exposure  to  toy  pistols  at  an 
c-arly  age  but  Its  access,  when  older,  to  real 
pistols — and  to  the  public  figures  they  hold 
responsible  for  their  frustrations,  as  well  as  a 
luck  of  a  climate  of  restraint. 

Surely  there  is  hate  in  American  society. 

In  which  society  has  it  been  banished?  But 

it  is  probable  that  divlslveness  in  America 

.as  been  greater  in  other  recent  times,  the 

930s.  for  example.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who 

.•as  called  names  far  more  Intemperate,  was 

hot  at  but  once,  shortly  before  his  Inaugura- 

non,   when   he   was   comparatively   noncon- 

iroversial.  His  assailant.  Joseph  Zangnra,  'vvas 

in  anarchist.  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  man  who 

arouses  the  most  passionate  emotions  in  the 

land,  has  not  been  targeted  by  an  assassin. 

It  is  not  collective  hate  that  kills  Amer- 
ica's leaders;  it  is  fringe  elements  acting 
for  a  variety  of  strange  reasons.  That  may 
seem  small  comfort  Indeed  at  a  moment  of 
national  grief,  but  it  does  make  a  difference 


in  the  way  people  regard  society.  The  mantle 
of  coUective  guilt  ill-fits  Americans.  And 
they  deceive  not  only  themselves  but  the 
world  when  they  assign  to  society  or  "the 
system"  the  responsibility  for  acts  against 
which  the  great  mass  of  citizens  recoil  in 
horror  and  shame. 

"Tonight,"  a  choked  President  Johnson 
told  a  nationwide  television  audience  last 
week  OS  Robert  Kennedy  lay  in  coma,  "this 
nation  faces  once  again  the  consequences  of 
lawlessness,  hatred,  and  unreason  in  its 
midst.  It  would  be  wrong.  It  would  be  self- 
deceptive,  to  ignore  the  connection  between 
lawlessness  and  hatred  and  this  act  of  vio- 
lence. 

"It  would  be  just  as  ■wrong  and  just  as 
self-deceptive  to  conclude  from  this  act  that 
our  country  Itself  is  sick,  that  It  has  lost  its 
balance,  that  it  has  lost  Its  sense  of  direction, 
even  its  common  decency. 

"Two  hundred  million  .Americans  did  not 
strike  down  Robert  Kennedy  Last  night  any 
more  than  they  struck  down  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  In  1963  or  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  in  AprU  of  this  year.  But  those  awful 
events  give  us  ample  warning  that  in  a  cli- 
mate of  extremism,  of  disrespect  for  law,  of 
contempt  for  the  rights  of  others,  violence 
may  bring  down  the  very  best  among  us." 
— Mark  R  Arnold. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Ml-.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  .subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  recess  will  not  extend  beyond  1 
p.m.  todav. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  -Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  <at  12  o'clock  and  42  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  12:46  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  I  Mr.  Case  in  the  chair) . 


THE   OMNIBUS   CRIME   CONTROL 
BILL 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  made  some  remarks  regarding 
the  omnibus  crime  control  bill,  including 
.some  suggestions  about  tlie  inadvisability 
of  the  President  vetoing  the  measure.  In 
support  of  my  position,  I  a.sked  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  number  of  edito- 
rials and  other  supporting  data. 

Today,  by  way  of  addition  to  the  ma- 
terial that  i  placed  in  the  Record  yester- 
day, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Crime  Bill  Is  Okay."  published  in 
the  Arkansas  Democrat  of  Monday,  June 
10,  1968,  and  a  letter  dated  June  7,  1968, 
addressed  to  me  as  subcommittee  chair- 
man, from  Hon.  Homer  L.  Kreider.  pres- 
ident judge.  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
Dauphin  County,  Pa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
requested  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Crime  Bill  Is  Okay 
The  crime  bill  that  was  approved  368  to  17 
In  the  House  last  week  in  the  momentum  of 
emotionalism  following  the  assassination  of 
Sen.  Kennedy  is  an  acceptable  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Many  objections  being  raised  to  it  are  un- 
realistic and  unwarranted.  President  John- 
son, for  instance,  is  mad  because  the  gun- 
control  provision  Is  not  more  strict.  The  bUl 


prohibits  the  sale  by  mall-order  of  hand- 
guns and  the  over-the-counter  sale  of  hand- 
guns to  persons  under  21  and  to  non-resi- 
dents of  the  state  in  which  the  store  is  situ- 
ated. This  is  a  limited  kind  of  bill  but  the 
wonder  of  it  is  that  any  kind  of  gun-control 
bill  was  passed,  considering  the  fact  that  the 
last  time  that  even  a  committee  of  Congress 
acted  favorably  on  gun-control  legislation 
was  1938.  Actually,  whatever  control  of  the 
ownership  of  guns  Is  needed  beyond  this  bill 
probably  should  be  worked  out  by  the  states. 

There's  a  lot  of  groaning  and  moaning 
going  on  about  the  way  that  the  bill  over- 
rules the  precedents  established  In  the  Su- 
preme Court's  Mallory  and  Miranda  deci- 
sions The  Mallory  decision  involved  a  con- 
fessed rapist  who  was  freed  because  he  had 
been  held  in  jail  overniKht  without  being 
arraigned.  Since  then,  the  idea  of  speedy 
arraignment  has  been  carried  to  stich  ex- 
tremes that  one  man  accvised  of  manslaugh- 
ter was  freed  by  a  court  because  detectives 
questioned  him  for  five  minutes  before  he 
was  arraigned.  Tlie  bill  would  permit  sus- 
pects to  be  detained  as  long  as  six  hours 
before  being  arraigned. 

Tlie  Miranda  decision  is  more  widely 
known.  In  this  case,  a  precedent  was  estab- 
lished that  voluntary  confessions  could  not 
be  accepted  unless  the  person  who  made 
them  was  apprised  of  all  of  his  rights  and 
furnished  a  lawyer.  Among  the  hundreds  of 
people  freed  because  of  this  technicality  are 
a  mother  who  killed  her  4-year-old  son,  an 
arsonist  who  burned  up  YT;  persons,  a  14- 
year-old  boy  who  shot  his  mother  10  times, 
.and  a  factory  worker  who  killed  his  wife  and 
five  children.  All  voluntarily  confessed  their 
guilt;  all  went  free. 

The  bin  wotiUl  not  change  the  require- 
ments to  determine  if  a  confession  were  vol- 
untary but  only  leaves  it  up  to  the  trial 
judge  to  make  the  decision;  If  the  trial 
judge  says  it's  okay,  then  the  appeal  court 
couldn't  overrule  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court  on  this  single  point. 

What  has  been  charged  is  that  In  overturn- 
ing the  precedents  set  In  these  two  contro- 
versial decisions,  (the  Miranda  case  was  de- 
cided, 5  to  4),  the  legislative  branch  of  gov- 
ernment is  tampering  with  the  judicial 
branch  and  tearing  away  at  the  constitution. 
This  hardly  seems  correct,  however,  when  you 
consider  what  Article  III.  Section  2  of  the 
constitution  says:  "The  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law 
and  fact,  with  such  exceptions  and  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make," 

The  most  serious  objection  we  think  any- 
one could  take  to  the  bill  is  the  provision 
that  permits  the  tapping  of  telephones  in 
certain  instances  for  48  hours  without  a  court 
order.  Our  hope  was  that  wiretapping  would 
have  been  permitted  only  on  court  orders  and 
then  only  for  such  crimes  as  treason  and 
murder. 

But  the  bill's  accomplishments  outweigh 
its  imperfections.  Sen.  John  L.  McClellan. 
who  was  Instrumental  In  passing  It,  will  be 
praised  for  his  work  by  the  public,  which  in 
a  recent  Gallup  Poll  (before  the  assassina- 
tion) showed  that  it  considered  lawlessness 
the  third  most  important  problem  in  the 
nation  following  the  Vietnam  war  and  race 
relations.  We  hope  that  President  Johnson 
will  sign  the  bill.  It  will  give  the  public  a 
sense  of  accomplishment  it  can  use  In  these 
mournful  days.  Improvements  In  the  law- 
can  be  made  later. 

Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Dal  phin 
County,  Pa.,     1~» 

June  7,  1968. 

Hon.  John  J.  McClellan, 

Chairman.    U.S.    Senate   Judiciary   Subcom- 
mittee. Senate  Office  Building.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:   I  congratulate 

you    on    the    magnificent    battle    you    have 

waged  through  the  years  for  the  protection 
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of  the  decent  law-abiding  citizens  of  this 
country  and  the  successful  culmination  of 
your  campaign  in  the  passage  by  the  Senate 
of  Titles  II  and  III  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  This  was  a 
monumental  achievement  and  you  deserve 
the  heart-felt  thanlcs  of  the  long-suffering 
citizens  of  this  Nation  I  am  sure  they  deeply 
appreciate  this  ouistandlng  accomplishment 
m  the  face  of  what  appeared  at  first  to  be 
Insurmountable  obstacles. 

My  contact  with  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons m  all  walks  of  life,  including  some  too 
timid  to  write  letters  to  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  convinces  me  that  the 
common-sense  of  the  American  people  will 
ultimately  prevail  and  that  meanwhile  they 
will  continue  to  insist  that  they  receive  the 
protection  In  law  to  which  they  and  their 
children  are  Justly  entitled. 

The  overwhelming  majority  by  which  the 
House  voted  last  Wednesday  (317-to-60)  to 
concur  In  the  Seni.te  Amendments  and  send 
the  BUI  to  the  President,  should  be  clear 
notice  that  the  American  people  want 
affirmative  and  remedial  action  now 
SJUicerely. 

Homer  L.  Kreiber. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OP 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
again  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  recess  not  extend  beyond  1  p.m. 
today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  lat  12  o'clock  and  49  min- 
utes p.m. '  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  I  Mr.  Ribicoff  in  the  chair* . 


EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY  OF  EX- 
PORT-IMPORT BANK  IN  ORDER 
TO  IMPROVE  THE  BALANCE  OF 
PAYMENTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  of  yesterday,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  iH.R.  16162'  to  enable  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  to 
approve  extension  of  certain  loans,  guar- 
antees, and  insurance  in  connection 
with  exports  from  the  United  States  in 
order  to  improve  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  foster  the  long-term  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
this  legislation  was  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ace  by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  It  was,  I  thought,  a  very  far- 


reaching  piece  of  legislation.  It  radically 
changed  the  method  of  doing  business 
for  the  Export-Import  Bank.  As  reported 
to  the  Senate,  S.  3218  provided  that  it 
shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Export-Import  Bank  make  loans  or 
guarantees  of  loans  to  the  extent  of  $500 
million,  which  in  certain  cases  could  run 
up  to  $2  billion,  even  though  there  was 
no  reasonable  assui-ance  that  this  money 
would  be  repaid. 

The  form  in  which  this  legislation 
reached  the  Senate,  to  me.  was  complete- 
ly and  totally  unacceptable.  I  could  not 
imagine  the  Senate  passing  legislation 
providing  that  it  is  the  policy  of  Con<,ness 
that  the  Export-Import  Bank  should 
make  loans  and  guarantees  and  insur- 
ance of  export-import  transactions 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Bank,  do 
not  meet  the  test  of  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  repayment.  Yet,  that  is  what  the 
Senate  was  called  upon  to  adopt. 

I  first  protested  this  bill  about  3  weeks 
ago.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  proposed  legislation  in  a  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  pointing  out 
that  it  would  radically  change  the  policy 
regarding  the  Export-Import  transac- 
tions, and  also  pointing  out  that  it  is  an 
open-ended  proposal  which  provides  that 
all  losses  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  be- 
yond SlOO  million  would  be  borne  by  the 
general  treasury. 

I  could  not  accept  and  I  could  not  vote 
for  S.  3218  in  the  foi-m  in  which  it  came 
to  the  Senate. 

Then,  last  week  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives made  substantial  changes  in 
this  proposal.  During  the  consideration 
of  this  matter  in  the  Senate  yesterday, 
and  after  I  had  talked  with  both  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  lead- 
er, the  managers  of  the  bill  recom- 
mended, and  the  Senate  agreed,  to  sub- 
stitute H.R.  16162,  the  House  bill,  for  S. 
3218,  the  Senate  bill. 

This  was  saying,  in  a  way.  that  the 
Senate  and  the  managers  of  the  bill 
voted  to  scrap  S.  3218  as  reported  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  upon  the  change  worked 
in  the  bill,  largely  as  a  result  of  his 
efforts. 

I  wonder  what  justification  was  ad- 
vanced for  the  declaration  of  a  policy 
that  a  loan  be  made  even  though  the 
evidence  of  repajTnent  was  absent. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  for 
his  kind  comments. 

In  regard  to  his  question,  the  commit- 
tee report  indicates  that  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank,  in  the  belief  of  .some,  has  not 
been  liberal  enough  in  its  policies  and  in 
regard  to  making  loans. 

The  Bank  has  had  a  very  tiood  loan 
record.  I  think  the  managers  of  the 
Bank  should  be  congratulated  on  the 
management  that  has  given  these  funds. 
After  all.  the  funds  are  the  taxpayers' 
funds  and  the  Bank  has  been  proceeding 
on  the  basis,  in  making  loans,  that  the 
test  of  reasonable  reassurance  of  repay- 
ment must  be  met. 
Then,   it   was  felt  that  in   order  to 


change  that  policy,  it  was  necessary  for 
Congress  to  enact  legislation.  It  was 
proposed  that  it  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Export-Import  Bank 
make  these  loans  and  other  guarantee.^ 
even  though  the  test  of  reasonable  re- 
assurance of  repayment  is  not  met.  the 
pui-pose  being  to  liberalize  the  credit 
policies  of  the  Bank. 

However,  as  the  able  Senator  from 
Tennessee  knows,  the  Bank  is  already 
the  bank  of  last  resort  for  so  many  of 
the  borrowers.  The  proposed  bill  would 
have  the  'Bank  involved  in  even  riskier 
loans  than  the  Bank  has  been  involved 
in  in  the  past.  It  seemed  to  mc  that  it 
went  too  far.  As  a  Member  of  Congre.'-s. 
it  .seemed  to  me  that  none  of  us  would 
want  to  be  in  the  position  of  directing 
the  Bank  to  make  these  loans  even 
though  there  was  no  reasonable  a.'^sur- 
ance  of  repayment.  The  Bank  v.ould 
com.e  back  to  Congress  in  perhaps  5  years 
or  2  years  and  say.  "We  have  lost  $500 
million  of  the  taxpayers'  money."  or 
whatever  the  amount  might  be,  "and  we 
want  you  to  make  it  up." 

Congress  could  hardly  refuse  to  make 
it  up  because  Congress  itself,  were  it  to 
approve  the  original  bill,  would  have  di-  . 
rected  the  Bank  to  make  these  loans, 
even  though  there  is  no  rea.sonablc  as- 
surance of  repayment.  Thus.  I  th'n'K  it 
is  a  very  undesirable  piece  of  leeislatioM 
The  bill  nov.-  before  the  Senate  ;^ 
greatly  improved,  and  was  further  im- 
proved yesterday.  It  specifies  that  bef oi  e 
a  loan  can  be  made,  it  must  offer  .suffici- 
ent likelihood  of  repayment. 

In  querying  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill  yesterday,  to  differonti.ite  be- 
tween "offer  sufficient  likelihood  nf  re- 
payment" and  the  present  term  of  "test 
of  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment, ' 
as  to  where  the  difference  lies.  I  frankly 
could  not  get  clear  in  my  mind  how  those 
two  terms  differed.  In  iny  judgm.ent.  they 
do  not  differ  substantially,  if  at  all. 

So,  for  that  reason.  I  am  inclined  to 
go  along  with  the  legislation  as  it  has 
been  amended  by  the  Senate,  not  only  in 
adoption  of  the  House  bill,  but  also  in 
adoption  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI. 
which  places  a  limit  on  the  amount  of 
money  the  Federal  Treasury  will  bear  of 
any  losses  the  Export-Import  Bank  might 
incur.  It  places  a  limit  of  SlOO  million  as 
the  part  the  Federal  Treasury  would 
bear. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
expand  export  transactions,  in  the  hope 
that  our  balance-of-payments  position 
will  be  improved.  This  is  a  worthy  objec- 
tive. 

But,  I  submit,  if  we  are  going  into  verj' 
high-risk  loans  where  the  chance  of  re- 
payment is  small,  then  that  cannot  pos- 
sibly help  our  balance  of  paj-ments,  be- 
cause the  money  is  going  out,  it  is  not 
coming  in. 

All  in  all,  I  think  that  the  Senate  did 
a  good  day's  work  yesterday  in  scrapping 
Senate  bill  3218,  substituting  H.R.  16162. 
and  adopting  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  which  I  was 
pleased  to  support. 

I  was  also  pleased  that  the  Senate 
adopted  the  amendment  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  which  specifies 
that  the  Export-Import  Bank  shall  sub- 
mit quarterly  to  the  Congress  details  of 
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all  loans  that  it  makes  under  the  par- 
ticular section  that  the  Senate  will  be 
called  upon  to  vote  shortly. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  important  for  Con- 
gress to  have  this  information,  so  that 
it  will  know  how  properly  to  legislate  in 
the  future.  It  should  also  be  helpful  in 
protecting  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, in  the  discussion  of  the  pending 
measure,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller  1  put  a  question  to  me 
in  these  words.  He  said: 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  in  the  last 
three  or  four  years  there  have  been,  let  us 
say,  100  applications,  or  perhaps  50.  which 
would  have  been  approved  under  the  new 
policy,  or  even  25.  so  that  we  will  imve  an 
idea  of  the  volume  we  are  talking  abo\it. 
The  Senator's  illustrations  will  be  most  help- 
ful, but  I  should  like  to  know  how  many  of 
the  applications  we  are  talking  about  oc- 
curred over  a  2-,  3-,  or  a  4-year  period. 

I  suggested  to  the  Senator  yesterday 
that  I  doubted  very  much  that  there  was 
that  kind  of  specific  information  avail- 
able, especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
I  had  asked  for  similar  information. 
Nevertheless,  I  asked  the  agency  to  un- 
dertake to  respond  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion, and  I  have  here  a  five-page  memo- 
randum which  I  think  might  be  helpful 
not  only  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  but  to  Senators  as  a  whole  as 
they  read  the  Record. 

So  I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  memorandum  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Export-Import  Bank  op 

THE  United  States. 
Washington.  DC.  June  18,  1B68. 
Memorandum  to  Senator  Muskie. 
Prom:  B.  Jenkins  Middleton.  Vice  President. 

Program  Planning  and  Inform.itlon. 
Subject:    Response    to    question    of    Senntor 
Miller  during  floor  debate  on  S.  3218  (see 
page  17417  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
June  17.  1968.) 

During  the  floor  debate  on  S.  3218  Senator 
Miller  made  the  following  request: 

"I  should  like  to  know  whether  in  the  last 
three  or  four  years  there  have  been,  Ist  us 
say.  ICO  .nppUcations.  or  perhaps  50.  which 
would  have  been  approved  under  the  new 
policv,  or  even  25.  so  that  we  will  have  an 
idea  of  the  volume  we  are  talking  about.  The 
Senator's  illustrations  will  be  most  helpful, 
but  I  should  like  to  know  how  many  of  the 
applicatlcns  we  are  talking  about  occurred 
over  a  2-,  3-.  or  a  4-year  period." 

During  the  colloquy  on  this  subject.  Sen- 
ator Muskie  indicated"  that  such  a  list  might 
be  difficult  to  obtain  for  two  principal  rea- 
sons: F^rst,  the  submission  by  Eximbank  of 
a  list  of  transactions  which  it  has  not  fully 
considered  but  which  it  believes  might  be 
approved  under  the  new  program  mi?ht  be 
considered  as  an  advance  approval  of  these 
transactions;  and  second,  any  such  list  which 
might  be  compiled  would  not  present  a  true 
picture  s:nco  "in  many  cases  the  applications 
never  come  to  the  Bank  because  of  the 
awareness  of  the  Bank's  existing  policy". 
Exlmbank  concurs  in  these  statements  by 
Senator  Muskie. 

Moreover,  a  mere  statement  of  the  number 
of  "applications"  received  by  the  Bank  over 
the  past  2  to  4  years  which  might  have  been 
approved  had  the  export  expansion  facility 
under  consideration  been  in  existence  would 
not  be  meaningful.  "Applications"  run  the 
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gamut  from  requests  for  so-called  "special 
buver  credit  limits"  under  short-term  export 
credit  insurance  policies  which  have  been 
as  small  as  $5,000  to  applications  for  direct 
credits  to  foreign  purchasers  in  amounts 
which,  \mder  Exlmbank's  normal  programs, 
mav  range  as  high  as  SlOO  million  or  more. 
Moreover,  an  "application"  which  Is  turned 
down  may  take  the  form  of  a  telephone  call. 
Earlier  in  the  debate,  prior  to  Senator 
Miller's  request.  Senator  Muskie  submitted 
for  the  record  a  series  of  examples  of  trans- 
actions which  might  have  been  assisted  un- 
der the  proposed  export  expansion  facility 
(see  Congressional  Record,  page  17412).  We 
believe  that  this  type  of  illustrative  example 
Is  more  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the 
potential  nature  and  volume  of  business 
which  could  be  done  under  the  new  program 
than  would  be  a  listing  of  the  number  of  ap- 
plications which  might  be  Involved.  Perhaps 
the  following  .-.ddltlonal  examples  will  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  substance  of  Senator  Miller's 
request. 

The  proposed  export  expansion  facility  will 
permit  assistance  to  export  transactions  In- 
volving a  number  of  countries  where  poll';lcal 
and  economic  risk  factors  now  preclude 
Exlmbank  from  offering  medium-term  guar- 
antees or  insurance  utider  its  regular  opera- 
tions. Perhaps  the  outstanding  example  in 
this  category  Is  Indonesia,  which  is  poten- 
tially an  important  market  for  U.S.  products. 
It  is  the  fifth  largest  country  In  the  world, 
with  a  population  of  over  100  mllllun.  Indo- 
nesia has  been  going  through  a  period  of 
debt  readjustment.  Exlmbank  has  an  expo- 
.sure  in  that  country  of  .some  S80  million.  The 
Bank  has  not  been  receiving  payments  under 
these  credits  for  some  time,  but  it  has 
worked  out  an  arrangement  with  the  Indo- 
nesians for  the  resumption  of  payments  and 
lengthening  of  repayment  periods.  Tills  has 
been  done  in  cooperation  with  other  West- 
ern creditors  of  Indonesia,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  worked  out  a  parallel  arrange- 
ment. 

There  is  growing  confidence  in  the  chances 
for  Indonesian  recovery.  Nevertheless  Exlm- 
bank does  not  feel  that  under  Its  "reason- 
able assurance  of  rep.iyment"  standard  It 
can  resume  the  extension  of  loans,  guaran- 
tees, and  insurance  for  exports  to  that  coun- 
try imtll  further  progress  is  evident  and  It 
becomes  clear  that  payments  on  existing 
debts  will  be  restimed.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  both  the  Japanese  and  some  of  our 
Western  competitors  have  resumed  their  ex- 
port credit,  guarantee,  and  Insurance  opera- 
tions for  exports  to  Indonesia.  Exlmbank  does 
not  wish  to  be  left  behind  in  this  resumption 
of  normal  commercial  activity,  but  feels  that 
the  new  authority  is  necessary  for  early  re- 
sumption of  its  activity  there. 

Nlserla.  like  Indonesia,  is  a  country  for 
which  the  Bank  is  not  currently  able  to  pro- 
vide export  credit  support.  With  the  new  au- 
thority a  resumption  of  Exlmbank  activity 
involving  exports  to  that  country  may  be- 
come possible. 

There  are  also  instances  in  which  Exlm- 
bank's existing  commitments  are  so  large  in 
relation  to  the  foreign  exchange  position 
and  prospects  of  the  borrowing  country  that 
the  Bank's  Board  has  deemed  it  prudent  to 
limit  new  undertakings  in  support  of  export 
sales.  Brazil,  for  example,  is  a  country  in 
which  the  readjustment  process  has  been 
under  way  for  a  considerably  longer  period 
than  is  the  case  with  Indonesia,  but  which 
also  has  a  large  external  debt  which  requires 
iervicing.  Exlmbank's  exposure  in  Brazil 
has  been  around  $700  million  for  some  time. 
While  the  Bank  has  been  willing  to  make  new 
commitments  in  Brazil  in  the  amount  of  re- 
payments being  received  on  its  outstanding 
commitments,  up  to  the  present  time  Exlm- 
bank has  not  been  willing  to  increase  this  ex- 
posui-e.  Other  exporting  countries,  however, 
have  a  far  smaller  exposure  in  Brazil,  and 
with  the  improving  prospects  for  the  country 


they  have  been  vigorous  In  their  support  of 
exports  destined  lor  the  Brazilian  market. 
With  the  new  authority,  Exlmbank  will  be  In 
a  far  better  position  to  offer  our  own  ex- 
porters the  same  kind  of  support  which  Is 
being  extended  to  our  foreign  competitors. 

Other  countries  where  Exlmbank  feels  it  is 
near  the  limit  of  the  exposure  It  .should  take 
on  under  its  existing  authority  are  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  Turkey,  and  Bollvta. 

The  new  facility  can  also  serve  to  assist 
transactions  involving  a  number  of  foreign 
airlines,  some  of  which  are  owned  by  coun- 
tries which  are  financially  weak  and  others 
of  which  are  privately  owned  and  <;'nly  mar- 
ginally profitable.  Potential  sales  opportuni- 
ties in  this  category  exist  in  Bolivia,  Chile. 
Honduras.  Guatemala,  and  Brazil. 

On  occasion  the  proposed  fund  could  be 
used  lor  direct  loans  to  foreign  borrowers  in 
order  to  assist  in  financing  projects  where  It 
is  important  for  the  U.S.  to  be  the  initial 
supplier  so  as  to  affect  the  future  develop- 
ment of  an  important  market  abroad,  ThLs 
is  p.artlcularly  true  of  projects  involving  so- 
phisticated technologies.  Possibilities  of  this 
tj^)*  are  projects  involving  the  construction 
of  facilities  for  nuclear  jxjwer  plants  and  sat- 
ellite communications  ground  stations  in 
countries  where  the  amount  of  credit  re- 
quired Is  large  in  relation  to  the  country's 
foreign  exchange  resources,  the  borrowing 
entity  is  not  a  first-cl.ass  credit  risk,  or  the 
level  of  Exlmbank's  outstanding  commit- 
ments Is  already  high. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  rapidly  devel- 
oping countries— Korea.  Taiwan,  Israel,  and 
Iran  come  immediately  to  mind— which  are 
no  longer  heavily  dependent  on  coiicesslon- 
ary  aid-type  assistance  but  whose  current  im- 
port requirements  for  capital  equipment  on 
normal  commercial  trrms  are  greater  than 
the  Bank  can  meet  under  its  normal  stand- 
ards. It  mav  nevertheless  be  desirable  to  pre- 
serve for  the  United  States  the  benefits  of 
trade  relationships  which  have  been  estab- 
lished with  these  countries  as  a  result  of 
previous  AID  and  Export-Import  Bank  fi- 
nancing. There  exists  today  a  considerable 
volume  of  medium-term  business  in  such 
areas,  involving  railroad  rolling  stock  and 
other  transportation  equipment,  highway 
construction  equipment,  and  a  variety  of  in- 
dustrial m.achinery.  which  might  be  lost  to 
the  U.S.  without  the  proposed  facility. 

Most  of  the  examples  cited  thtis  far  have 
Involved  "country  problems" — that  Is.  prob- 
lems with  the  debt  capacity  and  foreign  ex- 
change capability  of  the  country  itself  which 
are    relevant   whether   the   aftu.il    borrower 
within  the  country  is  public  or  private.  But 
even  where  there  is  no  "country  problem" 
there  may  be  problems  Involving  the  credit- 
worthiness of   the  individual   buyer.   As  an 
example,  for  several  years  Exlmbank  has  had 
guarantees  outstanding  to  several  US.  com- 
mercial banks  covering  repetitive  shipments 
of    automobile    components    and    knocked- 
down  automobiles  to  a  company  In  a  middle 
eastern  country.  The  guarantees  have  been 
Issued  at  the  request  of  two  American  auto- 
mobile   manufacturers.    The    foreign    buyer 
assembles  the  automobiles  and  sells  them. 
The  aggregate  liability  of   the   Bank  under 
these  guarantees  has  been  about  ?2  million 
The  guarantees  protect  the  U.S.  commercial 
banks  against  defaults  on  account  of  both 
the  commercial  risks— such  as  the  possible 
bankruptcy  of  the  buyer — and  the  political 
risks  which  are  inherent  In  credit  transac- 
tions with  foreign  countries.  The  risk  of  in- 
convertibility is  probably  the  most  Important 
potential  cause  of  loss  of  a  political  nature. 
In  this  particuUar  case  the  foreign  buyer 
has  a  good  reputation  and  a  good  record  of 
servicing  his  debts.   However,   the  assets  of 
the  companv  consist  primarily  nf  plant  and 
equipment,  and  the  assets  of  the  principal 
owner,  who  iios  guaranteed  the  debt  obliga- 
tions of  the  company,  are  largely  tied  up  in 
the  company   .and   in  real   estate — in  other 
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words,  In  assets  which  cannot  be  readily 
liquidated.  As  Is  so  often  the  case  with  com- 
panies abroad,  the  balance  sheets  and  income 
statements  of  the  buyer  are  not  readily 
understandable  to  American  financial  ana- 
lysts. Exlmbanlc  therefore  considers  Its  pres- 
ent exposure  of  some  $2  million  to  be 
marginal  even  under  the  present  statutory 
standard,  which  requires  that  transactions 
supp>orted  by  the  Banlc  offer  "reasonable  as- 
surance of  repayment  " 

Now,  however,  the  two  American  automo- 
bile manufacturers,  who  rely  heavily  upon 
export  salee  to  support  their  manufacturing 
facilities  In  this  country,  are  seeking  to  In- 
crease their  sales  to  and  through  this  par- 
ticular foreign  buyer.  They  have  accordingly 
asked  Exlmbank  to  Increase  Its  liability  un- 
der its  guarantees  of  these  transactions  to 
an  aggregrate  of  some  312  million.  The  Bank 
does  not  believe  It  can  do  this  under  Its 
present  authority.  However.  In  view  of  the 
buyer's  reputation  and  other  favorable  fac- 
tors the  Bank  Is  Inclined  to  the  view  that 
there  may  be  a  "sufficient  likelihood  of  re- 
payment to  justify  the  Bank's  support  In  or- 
der to  actively  foster  the  foreign  trade  and 
long-term  commercial  interest  of  the  United 
States"— the  standard  proposed  by  the  bill. 
as  amended.  This,  then,  is  another  concrete 
example  of  a  case  in  which  the  proposed  au- 
thority may  make  a  very  real  contribution 
to  our  exports,  our  commercial  Interests,  and 
our  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  one  who  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in 
the  pending  legislation  for  more  than  3 
weeks.  I  wish  to  speak  a  few  concluding 
words. 

In  the  form  that  the  bill  was  submitted 
to  the  Senate  by  the  committee,  it  was 
to  my  mind  completely  unacceptable.  I 
could  not  support  the  committee's 
recommendation. 

Yesterday,  however,  the  Senate  took  a 
series  of  actions  which  greatly  improve 
the  legislation,  which  eliminate  the  more 
objectionable  features,  which  would  give 
protection  to  the  taxpayers  which  the 
original  version  did  not  give,  and  which, 
in  addition,  knock  out  of  the  bill  a  con- 
gressional policy  statement  which  to  my 
mind  it  would  have  been  unthinkable  for 
Congress  to  have  adopted. 

So,  Mr.  President,  with  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  by  the  Senate,  I  feel 
that  this  is  now  a  proposal  I  can  support. 
I  still  have  some  doubt  as  to  its  wisdom, 
and  I  have  doubt  as  to  the  need  for  it; 
but  I  think  the  new  phraseology  with  re- 
spect to  policy  and  the  safeguards  that 
have  been  written  into  the  measure  inso- 
far as  the  handling  of  moneys  from  the 
general  Treasury  is  concerned  makes  the 
proposal  acceptable. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  16162,  companion  bill 
to  S.  3218,  designed  to  improve  the  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  situation  through 
facilities  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Under  this  bill,  $500  million  of  the 
Bank's  present  authorization  would  be 
set  aside  as  a  separate  fund,  or  category, 


for  loans  to  which  the  present  law's  limi- 
tation of  "reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment" would  not  apply.  The  new 
criteria  under  H.R.  16162  would  be  "suffi- 
cient likelihood  of  repayment." 

It  was  my  intention  to  oflfer  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill  language  similar  to  that  appearing 
in  H.R.  16162  relating  to  sufficient  likeli- 
hood of  repayment.'  Since  we  have  now 
substituted  H.R.  16162  for  the  Senate  bill, 
the  substance  of  my  amendment  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  final  version  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments has  been  running  a  deficit  for  17 
of  the  last  18  years.  After  World  War 
II,  these  deficits  began  and,  until  the 
mid-1950's.  have  run  about  $1  billion  a 
year.  Many  have  felt  that  a  modest 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments  was 
both  a  necessary  and  a  desirable  means 
of  providing  the  dollars  needed  for  Eu- 
ropean economic  recovery,  but.  by  1959. 
our  payments  deficit  had  risen  to  more 
than  $3.5  billion  annually. 

By  1961.  there  was  no  longer  a  short- 
age of  dollars  abroad.  Foreign  monetary 
authorities  became  reluctant  to  hold  in- 
creasingly large  amounts  of  their  inter- 
national reserve  assets  in  dollars.  Such 
a  situation  posed  a  real  and  continuing 
threat  to  the  strength  of  the  dollar,  and, 
as  a  result,  the  U.S.  Government  began 
taking  action  to  improve  our  balance-of- 
payments  situation. 

More  specifically,  since  1965,  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  witnessed  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  this  deficit.  This  situation  has 
been  brought  about  primarily  because  of 
a  sharp  increase  in  our  imports,  our  in- 
creased militarj-  expenditures  abroad  in 
support  of  the  Vietnam  war,  outflows  of 
capital  for  private  investment,  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  because  of  a  widening  gap 
in  the  travel  account.  During  the  fourth 
quarter  of  last  year  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  increased  sharply  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  British  devaluation  of  the 
pound  in  November  of  1967.  As  confi- 
dence in  the  pound  and  the  dollar  de- 
clined, foreign  deposits  were  withdrawn 
from  the  United  States,  followed  by  a 
burst  of  speculative  buying  of  gold.  Meas- 
ures were  immediately  taken  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  free  our  gold  stock.  In  or- 
der to  sustain  international  confidence 
in  the  dollar,  the  United  States  must  take 
additional  steps  which  are  necessary  to 
reduce  our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
A  major  factor  in  the  total  balance  of 
payments  picture  is  U.S.  exports  to  for- 
eign governments.  Last  year  the  United 
States  exported  some  330  billion  worth 
of  products,  the  highest  in  our  country's 
historj'.  The  trade  surplus  from  that 
commerce  contributed  about  $3.5  billion 
to  our  payments  balance.  However,  there 
are  indications  that  if  our  foreign  trade 
is  not  further  .stimulated,  the  trade  sur- 
plus this  year  will  be  sharply  reduced 
rather  than  raised. 

Mr.  President,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  been  a  powerful  force  in  fur- 
thering American  exports  over  the  years. 
I  believe  that  our  present  trade  situation 
and  balance-of-payments  position  justify 
an  aggressive  posture  by  the  Bank  in  its 
operations  under  existing  statutory  au- 
thority. It  should  be  possible  to  adopt 
such  a  posture  without  jeopardizing  in 


any  way  the  well-deserved  reputation  of 
the  Bank  as  a  basically  sound  lending 
institution.  I  am  convinced  that  such  a 
reputation  can  be  preserved  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Eximbank  continues  to 
offer  adequate  support  to  our  exporters 
Under  present  statutory  authority,  tln' 
Export-Import  Bank  is  limited  to  credit- 
offering  "reasonable  assurance  of  repay- 
ment." 

This  special  fund  called  for  by  H.R. 
16162  would  be  created  in  the  belief  that 
loans  issued  will  improve  our  balance  oi 
payments  and  will  foster  the  long-tenn 
commercial  interest  of  the  United  States 
The  Senate  is  mindful,  I  am  sure,  oi 
the  extraordinarily  important  role  tliat 
the  Export-Import  Bank  has  played  i^r 
many  years  in  financing  the  exports  of 
the  United  States  into  areas  where  credi: 
risks  were  somewhat  higher.  Time  and 
again,  the  Bank  has  inaugurated  new- 
techniques  and  introduced  new  principles 
of  international  finance.  Such  new  ideas 
techniques,  and  innovations  have  been 
followed,  for  the  most  part,  by  all  the 
great  exporting  nations  of  the  free  world 
Japan  has  even  given  the  name  "Export- 
Import  Bank"  to  its  financing  facility. 
Testimony  before  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  was  implicit  in 
its  praise  and  appreciation  for  the  fiscal 
responsibility  of  the  Bank.  Also  evident 
was  the  notion  that  the  time  has  conn 
when  the  Exlmbank  could  do  much  more 
to  promote  U.S.  exports  if  a  very  rea.son- 
able  modification  could  be  made  in  the 
statutory-  authorizations  of  the  Bank, 

Mr.  President,  our  trade  surplus  last 
year  fell  to  less  than  $3.6  billon,  a 
decrease  from  the  $6.6  billion  In  1963. 
Inherent,  of  course,  in  all  business  trans- 
actions is  financing;  the  strong  arm  ot 
financial  encouragement  is  sorely  needed 
to  aid  the  efforts  to  increase  our  exports. 
Private  financing  still  continues  to  carry 
the  major  burden  of  financing  the  ex- 
ports of  the  United  States,  however, 
domestic  pressures  on  our  private  finan- 
cial institutions  are  so  severe  today  that 
they  cannot  respond  in  the  international 
field  to  the  degree  necessary.  Private 
banks  likewise  are  unable  to  respond  in 
those  areas  where  credit  risks  are  some- 
what greater — yet  these  are  precisely  the 
areas  where  the  United  States  can  in- 
crease its  exports. 

Mr.  President,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
continues  to  operate  as  one  of  the  old- 
est of  our  Government's  international 
credit  facilities  in  existence.  Though  the 
Elxtmbank  has  built  up  substantial  re- 
serves, the  Bank  is  heavily  committed  in 
many  underdeveloped  and  developing 
countries.  And  naturally,  as  the  Bank's 
credit  commitments  increase  in  a  par- 
ticular nation,  its  risks  of  taking  large 
and  sudden  losses  as  the  result  of  general 
political  or  economic  developments  in 
that  country  also  increase. 

Therefore,  a  certain  private  credit  risk 
in  a  given  country  may  be  quite  pood,  but. 
because  of  the  large  credit  commitments 
the  Bank  has  in  that  coimtr>'.  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Bank  may  have  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  determining  that  in 
that  particular  case  there  is  a  "reason- 
able assurance  of  repayment."  The  bor- 
rower who  may  be  a  private  concern  may 
have  a  most  adequate  credit  responsibil- 
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ity,  and  yet  the  Bank  could  not  make  a 
favorable  determination  as  to  his  loan. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  also  be  pointed 
out  that  a  foreign  government  credit  fa- 
cility or  central  bank  which  is  not  so 
heavily  committed  as  the  Eximbank  in 
a  particular  importing  country  is  often 
willing  and  able  to  guarantee  credits  of 
a  much  lower  quality  for  the  sole  reason 
that  it  has  a  small  extension  of  risk  at 
that  particular  time.  The  situation  now 
faced  by  ihe  Export-Import  Baiik  is 
usually  just  the  opposite,  and  it  is  unable 
to  embark  upon  such  an  arrangement. 

Even  if  the  Unit-ed  States  were  not 
faced  with  serious  balance-of-payment 
ijroblems.  competition  in  tht  world  mar- 
ketplace alone  would.  I  believe,  warrant 
our  support  of  H.R.  161 C2.  The  passage 
of  this  legislation  will  encourage  accept- 
ance of  our  exports  in  difficult  markets; 
it  will  aid  in  establishing  our  products  in 
now  markets  and  expanding  markets 
where  the  jx)tential  lor  repeat  sales  is 
high:  and  it  will  assist  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  existing  export  markets. 

The  basic  for  expanded  authority  for 
the  Eximbank  has  been  under  considera- 
tion for  years.  H.R.  16162  is  an  out- 
growth of  recommendations  of  the  Ac- 
tion Committee  on  Export  Financing  of 
the  National  Export  Expansion  Council 
as  well  as  the  Export  Expansion  Act 
Introduced  in  the  Senate  in   1965. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  desired  results  of  this  legisla- 
tion can  very  well  be  accomplished  with- 
out turning  the  Bank  into  a  soft  loan 
agency.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  days 
ahead,  there  is  more  need  for  the  Bank 
to  act  as  an  accelerator  rather  than  as  a 
brake.  If  H.R.  16162  is  administered  by 
the  Bank  as  intended  by  the  legislative 
history  thus  far  existing,  this  new  facility 
of  the  Eximbank  can  quickly  become  a 
forceful  and  useful  addition.  Because  I 
believe  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  solve  our  balance-of-payments 
problem  and  to  foster  the  long-term 
commercial  interests  of  the  United 
States,  I  feel  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  in  the  past  warrants  confidence  in 
a  new  and  challenging  future  role  for 
the  Export-Import  Barik  of  the  United 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  hour  of  2  p.m.  having  arrived,  the 


Senate,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  yester- 
day, will  now  proceed  to  vote  on  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  16162. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD,  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iNOUYEl  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr.  MoRSEl  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  BartlettI  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightI,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  GrueningI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachu.'^etts  [Mr.  Kennedy!, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Mc- 
Carthy], and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  MontoyaI  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr. 
GrueningI,  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachu- 
setts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Mimiesota  IMr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Montova),  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse! 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annomice  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield!  is 
nece.ssarily  absent,  and  if  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  88, 
nays*,  as  follows: 


1082,  S.  3218,  be  taken  from  the  calendar 

and  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  no  objection,  and  it  i.^  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  commend  the  di^tinsuished  Senator 
from  Maine  IMr.  MrsKiEl  for  the  ex- 
emplary manner  in  which  he  managed 
the  Export-Import  Bank  measure  ,iust 
adopted  unanimoasly  by  the  Senate.  His 
abilities  as  a  legislator,  his  clear  and 
convincing  arguments  for  the  measure 
comix'lled  its  overwhelming  success.  But, 
even  more,  its  passage  repre.senls  an- 
other outstandin.n;  achievement  in  the 
abundant  record  already  compiled  by 
Senator  Muskie.  The  Senate  is  deeply  in 
his  debt. 

Joining  Senator  MrsKiE  to  assure  this 
overwhelming  success  v.as  the  Senator 
from  Texas  IMr.  Tower  1.  During  his 
years  in  the  Senate  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
he  has  contributed  immensely.  His  co- 
operation on  this,  as  on  so  many  pro- 
posals, has  been  greatly  appreciated. 

Other  Senators  also  joined  to  assure 
swnft  and  efficient  action.  Notable  were 
the  efforts  of  the  distin'unshed  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  Irom  Illinois  IMr. 
DiRKSENl,  and  the  Senator  from  Vii-feinia 
IMr  Byrd!.  And  we  all  may  be  proud  of 
another  fine  achievement. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rei)re- 
sentatives  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  aareed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  15856 <  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  administrative  op- 
erations, and  for  other  purposes. 


So  the  bill  'H.R.  16162)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
acreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  con.sideration  of  Calendar  No  1216, 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  calendar  be  con- 
sidered in  sequence. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE  "'JT  pro  lem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
The  clerk  will  proceed  to  state  the  items 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  1216.       

AMENDMENT    OF    THE   SECURITIES 
EXCHANGE  ACT  OF   1934 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  'SJ.  Res.  160'  to  amend 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to 
authorize  an  investipation  of  the  effect  on 
the  securities  markpts  of  the  operation 
of  institutional  investors  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  with  an  amendment, 
strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clau.se 
and  insert: 

That  section  19  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  (1)  The  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  mako  a  study  and  investigation 
of  the  purchase,  sale  and  holding  rf  securi- 
ties by  Institutional  Investors  of  all  types  In- 
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eluding,  but  no  limited  to,  banks,  insurance 
companies,  mutual  funds,  employee  pension 
and  welfare  funds,  and  foundation  and  col- 
lege endowments.  !n  order  to  determine  the 
effect  of  such  purchases,  sales,  and  holdings 
upon  (A)  the  maintenance  of  fair  and  or- 
derly securities  markets.  (B)  the  stability  of 
such  markets,  both  in  general  and  for  indi- 
vidual securities.  (C)  the  interests  of  the  is- 
suers of  such  securities,  and  (D)  the  interests 
of  the  public.  In  order  that  the  Congress  may 
determine  what  measures.  If  any.  may  be 
necessary  and  appropriate  In  the  public  in- 
terest and  for  the  protection  of  Investors. 
The  Commission  shall  report  to  the  Congress, 
on  or  before  December  31.  1969.  the  results 
of  Its  study  and  mvestig.-.tion.  together  with 
Its  reconvmendatlons.  including  such  recom- 
mendations fur  legislation  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable. 

••i2)  For  the  purposes  of  the  study  and 
Investigation  authorized  by  this  subsection, 
the  Commission  shall  have  all  the  power  and 
authority  which  it  would  have  if  such  inves- 
tigation were  being  conducted  purstiant  to 
section  21  of  this  Act.  The  Commission  is 
authorized  to  appoint,  without  reg<ird  to  the 
provisipn.s  of  title  5.  United  St.-ites  Code, 
goverruiig  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  to  pay.  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  rel.iting  to  clas- 
sification and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
such  personnel  as  the  Commission  deems  ad- 
visable to  carry  out  the  study  and  investiga- 
tion authorized  by  this  subsection,  but  no 
such  rate  shall  exceed  the  per  annum  nite 
In  effect  for  a  GS-18. 

"(31  In  connection  with  the  study  author- 
ized by  this  subsection,  the  Commission  shall 
consult  with  representatives  of  various 
classes  of  instltution.^1  investors,  members  of 
the  securities  Industry,  representatives  of 
other  government  agencies,  and  other  Inter- 
ested persons.  Tlie  Commission  shall  also 
consult  with  an  advisory  committee  which 
It  shall  establish  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
and  consulting  with  the  Commission  on  a 
regular  basis  on  matters  coming  within  the 
purview  of  such  study 

"1 4)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $875,000  for  the  study  and 
investigaticn  authorized  by  this  subsection." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  as  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  very  slgniflcant 
Increase  in  the  amount  of  securities  held  and 
traded  by  institutional  investors  both  In 
absolute  terms  and  in  relation  to  other  types 
of  investors:  and 

Whereas  such  an  increase  may  have  an  Im- 
pact upon  the  maintenance  of  fair  and  order- 
ly securities  markets,  upon  the  issuers  of 
securities  traded  in  such  markets,  and  upon 
the  interests  of  investors  and  the  public 
Interest:  Now.  therefore,  be  It. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  S.  839'  for  the  relief  of  the 
village  of  Orleans.  Vt.,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  \L\NSFIELD.  Over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


ROLLO  OSKEY 


The  bill  '  S.  1164  >  for  the  relief  of  Rollo 
Oskey  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  statute  of  limitations  or 
lapse  of  time,  jurisdiction  is  hereby  con- 
ferred upon  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Minnesota  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  judgment  upon  any  claims 
of  Rollo  Oskey,  of  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota*, 
against  the  United  States  arising  out  of  an 
.accident  which  occurred  on  March  7,  1958, 
when  a  United  States  vehicle  operated  by  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  col- 
lided with  a  vehicle  owned  and  operated  by 
the  said  Rollo  Oskey. 

Sec.  2.  Suit  upon  any  such  claims  may  be 
Instituted  at  any  time  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Pro- 
ceedings for  the  determination  of  such 
claims  and  review  thereof,  and  payment  of 
any  jtidgment  thereon,  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  ci  law  applicible  to 
cases  over  which  the  court  has  jurisdiction 
under  section  1346(b)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Nothing  in  this  .Act  shall 
be  construed  as  an  inference  of  liability  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  prisited 
in  the  Rfcord  an  excerpt  from  tlie  report 
I  No.  12391,  explaining  the  purixi.ses  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wa.1  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUBPOSB 

The  piirpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  waive  the  2- 
year  statute  of  limitations  and  confer  juris- 
diction on  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Minnesota  to  consider  the  claim 
of  Rollo  Oskey  for  damages  against  the 
United  States  as  the  result  of  a  motor  vehicle 
accident  on  March  7.  1958.  Suit  must  be 
brought  within  1  year  from  the  date  of 
enactment. 

STATEMENT 

Identical  bills.  S.  724  of  the  88th  Congress, 
and  S.  1987  of  the  89th  Congress,  were  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  committee. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  contained  in 
Senate  Report  1196  of  the  88th  Congress  on 
S.  724.  and  are  as  follows: 

"The  accident  giving  rise  to  the  claim  is 
described  as  follows  in  the  Department  of 
the  .Air  Force  repjort  on  a  similar  bill.  S.  2510. 
of  the  87th  Congress:  On  March  7.  1958.  M. 
Sgt.  Franklin  O.  McCombs.  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  assigned  to  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  unit  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  was  operating  a 
General  Sen-ices  Administration  truck  on 
assigned  mission  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Ser- 
geant McCombs  testified  that  he  approached 
a  certain  intersection  and  seeing  that  the 
traffic  light  was  green  proceeded  to  cross  the 
intersection.  About  the  same  time  an  auto- 
mobile owned  and  operated  by  the  claimant, 
Mr.  Oskey.  entered  the  same  Intersection 
from  the  right  of  the  Government  truck  and 
collided  Into  the  right  side  and  right  fender 
of  the  truck.  The  collision  resulted  in  both 
property  damage  and  personal  injury.  Mr. 
Oskey  required  hospital  care  for  8  days  and 
physiotherapy  treatment  for  7  months.  The 
report  also  states  that  there  is  no  substan- 
tiation of  Sergeant  McCombs'  version  of  the 
accident,  nor  could  Mr.  Oskey  support  his 
contention  that  he  entered  the  Intersection 
on  a  green  light. 

"On  March  31,  1959,  Mr.  Oskey  and  his 
insurer  filed  a  joint  administrative  claim  for 
S4.ol7.95.  of  which  S786  was  for  property 
damage  and  the  remainder  for  pain  and 
suffering  .and  miscellaneous  expenses.  It  is 
further  stated  in  the  Air  Force  report  that 
certain  documents  to  support  the  amount  of 
the  claim  were  not  submitted  as  requested 
and  that  'therefore,  the  case  was  held  in 
abeyance  for  several  months  before  it  was 
finally  concluded  that  no  such  evidence 
would  be  forthcoming.' 

"The  claim  was  finally  returned   without 


adjudication  on  February  1,  1960,  with  the 
statement  that  authority  to  settle  claims  ad- 
ministratively under  the  Tort  Claims  Act  was 
limited  to  $2,500.  It  is  observed  in  the  De- 
partment's report  tliat — 'Piecisely  why  such 
d.sp)osition  was  not  made  earlier  is  not  clear.' 
'It  is  app.irent  that  upon  receipt  of  the 
claim  there  was  an  inadvertent  failure  to 
recognize  that  the  amount  of  Mr.  Oskey's 
claim  precluded  lis  being  handled  admin- 
istratively. Hiid  the  claimant  been  advL-ed 
promptly  of  that  fp.ct  and  of  the  further 
fact  that  his  remedy  ir.y  in  filing  ?ult  under 
the  Tort  Chilms  Act.  he  would  have  had  an 
additional  10  months  m  which  to  seek  advice 
of  counsel.  That  was  the  period  from  March 
31.  1959.  when  the  claim  was  filed,  to  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1960.  when  the  claim  was  returned 
without  adjudication,  .^s  it  was.  Mr.  Oskey,  in 
all  good  f:iit':i,  spsnt  the  time  In  exchanging 
correspondence  with  various  claims  officers 
regarding  certain  deluils  of  this  claim.  He 
d:d  not  know  either  that  the  Department 
actually  had  no  administrative  jurisdiction 
over  a  claim  in  t'ae  ot.ited  amount  or  that  the 
statute  of  liinitLUijns  was  running  against 
him.  In  a  communic?.non  in  the  committee 
flies,  the  claimaiu'i  iittorney  characterizes 
the  claimant  and  his  Elluation  as  follows; 

•  Mr.  0.=key  had  a  matter  of  only  20  and 
some  days  m  wliich  to  iile  a  suit,  and  not 
being  a  sophisticated  Individual  and  being  an 
elderly  man.  and  also  not  being  a  lawyer  and 
trained  m  claims  work  as  the  gentlemen 
from  the  Air  Force  were,  and  being  In  con- 
tinuous negotiation  with  Government  agen- 
cies including  the  A\v  Force  for  nearly  2  ' 
years,  he  was  not  aware  that  ills  claim  was 
being  extinguished  by  a  statute  of  limita- 
tions.' 

"Since  it  would  have  been  both  possible 
and  proper  to  have  returned  Mr.  Oskey's 
claim  to  him  immediately  upon  its  receipt, 
it  does  not  seem  fair  to  penalize  him  for  the 
Department's  mistake  In  retaining  a  claim 
it  could  not  settle  tinder  administrative  pro- 
cedures. Tlie  proposed  legislation  would  give 
Mr.  Oskey  an  additional  12  months  in  which 
to  file  his  suit,  and  that  seems  to  be  no 
more  than  a  fair  exchange,  in  a  .sense,  for  the 
10  months  of  his  statutory  period  that  he 
lost  because  It  was  not  determined  promptly 
that  the  amount  of  the  claim  exceeded  the 
Department's  stattitory  authority. 

"The  Department  suggests  the  probability 
that  even  if  Mr.  Oskey  had  filed  a  timely  suit 
he  would  not  have  prevailed  because  the 
position  of  the  cars  at  the  time  of  the  colli- 
sion 'clearly  shows  that  the  Government 
vehicle  entered  the  Intersection  first.'  In  this 
connection,  there  is  in  the  committee  files 
a  photocopy  of  the  official  police  accident 
Investigation  report  wliich  states  that  the 
Government  vehicle  entered  the  Intersection 
against  a  red  light.  Hence,  granting  permis- 
sion to  the  claimant  to  file  suit  would  not 
necessarily  be  an  empty  gesture. 

"Records  available  to  the  committee  Indi- 
cate that  Mr.  Oskey  was  diligent  to  the  best 
of  his  abilities  In  pursuing  his  claim.  Under 
all  the  clrctimstances.  the  conunlttee  feels 
that  the  claimant  shotild  have  Ills  day  in 
cotirt  and,  therefore,  recommends  favorable 
consideration  of  the  bill." 

In  agreement  with  the  committee's  action 
of  the  88th  and  89th  Congresses,  it  is  re- 
commended that  the  bill,  S.  1164,  be  con- 
sidered favorably. 
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YVONNE   DAVIS 


The  bill  'S.  2025 1  for  the  relief  ot 
Yvonne  Davis  \vas  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  i^assed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aasernbled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed   to  pay,   out   of   any   funds   in   the 


Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Yvonne  Davis  of  Old  Town,  Maine,  the  stim 
of  $561.05.  Such  sum  represents  the  amount 
of  hospital  and  medical  expenses  incurred  by 
the  said  Yvonne  Davis  in  connection  with  an 
ear  operation  performed  on  her  in  a  civilian 
hospital  in  Bangor,  Maine,  after  having  been 
erroneously  advised  by  medical  personnel  at 
Dow  Air  Force  Base,  Maine,  that  she  was.  as 
a  dependent  parent  of  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  entitled  to  hospital  and  medical  care 
In  civilian  facilities  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1240),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
the  sum  of  $561.05  to  Y\onne  Davis,  of  Old 
Town,  Maine,  representing  the  amount  of 
hospital  and  medical  expenses  Incurred  by 
the  claimant  in  connection  with  an  ear  oper- 
ation performed  on  her  In  a  civilian  hospital 
in  Bangor,  Maine,  after  having  been  errone- 
ously advised  by  medical  personnel  at  Dow 
Air  Force  Base,  Maine,  that  she  was  entitled 
to  hospital  and  medical  care  In  civilian  facil- 
ities at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

STATEMENT 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  the  Air  FV>rce. 
and  are  as  follows: 

"Mrs.  Davis  is  the  dei>endent  mother  of  a 
member  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps  (WAC), 
Specialist.  Fourth  Class  Deborah  F.  Davis, 
WA8120775,  Headquarters  Company,  WAC, 
Fort  Myer,  Va.  As  such  a  dependent  parent 
(residing  in  a  dwelling  place  provided  by 
the  member),  she  was  entitled  to  hospital- 
ization and  medical  care  in  facilities  of  the 
uniformed  services,  subject  to  the  availability 
of  space  and  facilities  and  capabilities  of  the 
medical  staff.  At  the  time  Involved,  the  Dow 
.Air  Force  Base  Hospital  did  not  have  an 
otolaryngologist  on  Its  staff,  and,  therefore, 
lacked  the  surgical  c.apablllty  required  to 
perform  an  operation  of  the  type  needed  by 
Mrs.  Davis,  the  operation  being  a  stapedec- 
tomy. As  a  parent,  she  was  not  entitled  to 
any  care  from  civilian  sources  under  either 
the  original  Dependent's  Medical  Care  Act  or 
under  the  1966  amendments.  However,  in  an 
outpatient  visit  to  the  Air  Force  Hospital. 
Dow  Air  Force  Base.  November  28.  1966.  Mrs. 
Davis  was  advised  by  an  Air  Force  medical 
officer  that  she  was  entitled  to  obtain  hos- 
pitalization and  medical  care  from  civilian 
sources  at  U.S.  expense.  Thereafter,  her  civil- 
ian physician  had  her  admitted  to  the  East- 
ern Maine  General  Hospital.  Bangor.  Maine, 
and  she  underwent  a  stapedectomy  opera- 
tion at  that  hospital  December  12,  i966. 

"Whether  the  circumstances  related  would 
Justify  a  private  law  to  reimburse  Mrs.  Davis 
is.  of  course,  a  matter  of  legislative  discre- 
tion. The  stapedectomy,  v.'hlle  necessary  to 
prevent  a  further  loss  of  hearing,  may  not 
have  been  desired  by  Mrs.  Davis  If  she  had 
been  properly  advised  that  she  was  not  en- 
titled to  medical  care  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government.  However,  since  she  had  been  ad- 
•  ised  to  have  the  operation  by  her  civilian 
physician  and  since  It  could  not  be  performed 
..t  the  Dow  hospital,  it  can  be  argued  that 
there  was  no  reasonable  alternative  to  ob- 
taining the  operation,  if  at  all,  from  civilian 
sources.  On  the  other  hand,  she  might  weU 
i.ave  decided  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
peratlon  where  she  could  have  been  accom- 
i.iodated  on  a  space-available  basis. 

"In  view  of  her  clear  reliance  on  the  er- 
roneous Information  given  to  her  by  an  Air 
Force  medical  officer,  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  believes  that  the  uncertainty  In  the 


case  should  be  resolved  In  favor  of  Mrs.  Davis 
and  the  Department  would,  therefore,  have 
no  objection  to  an  award  to  her  in  the 
amoiuit  of  $536.05.  This  award  reflects  the 
$561.05  in  medical  and  hospital  costs  incurred 
by  Mrs.  Davis  reduced  by  $25  represent- 
ing the  contribution  she  would  have  been 
required  to  make  to  such  costs  by  law  had 
she,  in  fact,  been  a  dependent  of  a  member 
of  the  uniformed  services  ehglble  for  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  In  civilian  facilities  at 
Government  expense." 

Inasmuch  as  Mrs.  Davis  was  erroneously 
informed  by  an  Air  Force  medical  officer  as  to 
her  eligibility  for  medical  and  hospital  care 
in  civilian  facilities  at  Government  expense, 
the  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  she 
shotild  be  reimbursed  for  her  expenses  In- 
volved. 

The  committee  Is  in  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  that  In  view  of 
Mrs.  Davis'  reliance  on  the  erroneous  infor- 
mation given  her  by  an  Air  Force  medical 
officer,  the  case  should  be  resolved  In  her 
favor,  and  accordingly,  the  conunlttee  recom- 
mends that  the  bill.  S.  2026.  be  considered 
favorably. 


AILI  KALLIO 


The  bill  (S.  2036J  for  tlie  relief  of 
Mrs.  Aili  Kallio  was  considerea,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay  to  Mrs.  Aill  Kallio.  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  a  sum  of  money  to  be  deter- 
mined as  provided  In  section  2  of  this  Act, 
In  full  .settlement  of  any  claim  she  may 
have  against  the  United  States  because  of 
failure  to  receive  merchantable  title  to  a 
tract  of  land  containing  24  acres  more  or  less, 
located  within  the  southeast  quarter  south- 
west quarter,  section  19,  township  51  north, 
range  32  west,  Michigan  Meridian.  Baraga 
County,  Michigan,  by  deed  recorded  on  the 
land  records  of  Baraea  County,  Michigan: 
Provided,  That  prior  to  such  payment  Mrs. 
Kallio  shall  convey  by  deed  in  form  accept- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  all  her 
right,  title,  and  Interest  in  the  above  de- 
scribed property  to  the  heirs  of  William 
Owen. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after 
taking  into  consideration  such  appraisals 
as  he  deems  necessary  or  appropriate,  shall 
determine  the  fair  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erty described  in  section  1,  as  of  the  elfective 
date  of  this  Act.  and  shall  notify  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  said  sum  which  shall 
be  paid  as  provided  in  the  first  section  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  t>e  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  an  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
.'^ny  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  exceiT>t  from  the  report 
'No.  1241),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
The  property  described  in  the  bill  Is  part  ot 


the  original  allotment  of  one  William  Owen, 
deceased  allottee  No.  262  of  the  L'Anse  Reser- 
vation. Mich.  William  Owen  died  testate  July 
10.  1918.  and  his  will  was  approved  by  the 
President  on  September  20.  1921.  Mr.  Owen 
willed  his  entire  estate  to  his  surviving  wife, 
Emellne  Owen,  who  subsequently  died  Febru- 
ary 27.  1919.  When  the  will  of  William  Owen 
was  approved,  the  Assistant  CommLssloner  of 
Indian  Affairs  notified  the  special  agent  In 
charge  of  the  Mackinac  Agency  mow  L'Anse  i 
that  approval  of  the  will  by  the  President 
removed  the  restrictions  on  the  lands  and 
that  they  were  no  longer  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Indian  Office. 

In  1923,  Margaret  Duggan,  as  administra- 
trix of  the  estate  of  Emeline  Owen,  conveyed 
the  land  described  in  the  bill,  together  with 
other  lands,  to  Edward  Slcotte  for  a  con- 
sideration of  $1,100.  This  transaction  was 
approved  by  the  Baraga  County  Court.  Tliis 
action  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Duggan  after  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  had  advised  the 
special  agent  In  charge  that  approval  of 
William  Owen's  will  by  the  President  removed 
the  restrictions  on  the  lands.  However,  the 
Solicitor  subsequently  held  that  approval  of 
a  will  by  the  President  of  an  Indian  who 
died  after  February  13.  1914.  did  not  effect 
the  removal  of  restrictions  on  Indian  lands 
(Solicitor's  opinion  of  February  11.  1944.  M- 
33441).  Mrs.  KaUlo.  in  1934.  prior  to  the 
Solicitor's  opinion,  purchased  the  land  de- 
scribed in  the  bill  from  Mrs.  Slcotte  for 
a  consideration  of  $850.  Mrs.  Kallio  has  stated 
that  she  first  became  aware  of  the  default 
in  the  title  when  she  attempted  to  sell  the 
land  In  1965. 

There  are  14  heirs  to  this  parcel  of  land. 
The  majority  of  the  heirs  refuse  to  convey 
their  Interests  In  this  land  In  order  to  assist 
in  clearing  the  title.  At  the  same  time,  since 
the  original  conveyance  was  made  in  good 
faith  tipon  advice  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  that  the  property  was  no  longer 
restricted,  the  present  record  titleholder 
should  not,  after  having  paid  consideration 
and  having  acted  In  good  faith,  be  penalized 
by  being  required  to  forfeit  her  right  to  the 
land  without  reimbursement. 

The  property  in  question  Is  located  approx- 
imately 2I2  miles  north  and  east  of  L'Anse, 
Mich.  It  fronts  a  paved,  all-weather  county 
road.  There  are  no  Improvemeiits  on  the 
land;  however,  there  are  10  acres  of  cleared. 
Idle  cropland  and  13.5  acres  of  tlmberland. 
Government  appraisers,  as  of  July  1967,  have 
estimated  the  fair  market  value  of  the  land 
to  be  $2,000.  Mrs.  Kallio.  m  a  written  state- 
ment, has  acknowledged  her  willingness  to 
accept  this  amount. 

After  a  review  of  the  facts  of  the  case  as 
set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  in  a  report  directed  to  the 
Honorable  Philip  A.  Hart,  the  sponsor  of 
this  legislation,  from  the  Minneapolis  area 
office  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  bill 
should  be  approved.  Accordingly,  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  the  bill,  S.  2036.  be  con- 
sidered favorably  and  so  reported  to  the 
Senate. 


CLARA  B.  HYSSONG 

Tlie  bill  (H.R.  1655)  for  the  relief 
of  Clara  B.  Hyssons  was  consideied,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port 'No.  12421,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  relieve  Clara  B.  Hyssong  of  liability  to 
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the  United  States  in  the  amount  of  $1,448.40 
representing  a  portion  of  the  amount  of 
sums  paid  to  her  In  the  period  January 
1957  through  November  1962  as  widow's 
benefits  under  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code,  which  were  held  to  have  been  In 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  that  title  re- 
lating to  income  limitation  for  income  in 
addition  to  the  pension  payments.  The  bill 
further  provides  for  a  refund  of  any  amounts 
paid  in  connection  with  the  liability  re- 
ferred to  above. 

ST.\TEMENT 

The  facts  concerning  this  claim  are  set 
forth  in  the  House  report  of  H  R.  1655  and 
are  as  follows : 

■On  August  13.  1953.  Mrs.  Hyssong  was 
awarded  death  pension  at  the  then  statutory 
rate  o:  S48  per  month  on  the  basis  of  a 
reported  annual  income  not  in  excess  of 
51.400.  the  Income  limitation  luider  the 
pension  law  pertaining  to  a  widow  without 
.1  child.  On  September  29,  1953,  she  was 
notified  of  the  award,  informed  that  pen- 
sion w.-us  not  payable  if  the  annual  Income 
limitation  of  $1,400  was  exceeded,  and  ad- 
vised to.  notify  the  Veterans'  Administration 
if  her  -income  increased  to  the  extent  of 
exceeding   the   stated   limitation. 

"In  a  letter  of  October  3.  1953,  the  widow 
advised  the  Veterans'  Administration  that  she 
was  'somewhat  confused'  as  to  how  much  she 
could  earn  and  still  receive  pension.  By  letter 
of  October  7.  1953.  Mrs.  Hyssong  was  again 
informed  of  the  statutory  $1,400  Income  lim- 
itation, and  of  the  Importance  of  advising 
the  Veterans'  .Administration  of  any  Increase 
In  income  which  would  exceed  the  stated 
amount. 

"This  bill  was  the  subject  of  a  subcommit- 
tee hearing  on  April  13,  1967.  At  that  hear- 
ing the  testimony  established  that  the  In- 
come which  is  referred  to  in  this  bill  was 
earned  by  Mrs.  Hyssong  as  an  employee  of 
the  Handley  Library.  'Winchester,  Va.  When 
she  was  employed  by  the  library,  she  sought 
to  determine  how  much  she  could  earn  and 
still  be  en'.itled  to  her  widow's  pension.  The 
fact  that  she  contacted  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration has  been  referred  to  above  and  has 
been  noted  In  tlie  Veterans'  Administration 
report  on  the  bill.  Ultimately,  she  consulted 
with  an  Individual  who  was  a  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs adviser  and  was  advised  that  she  could 
only  earn  $120  a  month  and  that  If  she  lim- 
ited her  income  to  this  amount,  she  would 
not  exceed  the  limitations  set  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

"In  her  Initial  employment  with  the  li- 
brary, she  had  been  compensated  at  the  rate 
of  $150  a  month.  Upwn  receiving  this  ad- 
vice, she  contacted  the  officials  of  the  library 
board  and  requested  that  her  salary  be  ad- 
Jtxsted  so  that  she  would  receive  only  $120 
a  month.  The  Individual  who  gave  her  the 
advice  concerning  her  salary  was  assumed  to 
be  a  representative  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration but  subsequent  investigation  estab- 
lished that  he  was  an  employee  of  the  State 
of  Virginia  and  not  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. However  this  may  be,  she  clearly 
relied  on  this  advice  to  her  detriment,  with 
the  result  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  ruled  that  she  was  erroneously  f>ald  the 
widow  s  benefits  referred  to  in  this  bill  with 
the  consequence  that  she  has  been  held  to  be 
obligated  to  tlie  United  States  to  refund  t^e 
amount  she  received  over  the  5-year,  11- 
month  period  and  this  amount  is  $3,578.40. 

"The  committee  feels  that  Mrs.  Hyssong 
sought  in  good  faith  to  comply  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  further  sought  to  adjust  her  Income  In 
reliance  on  advice  of  an  individual  whom 
she  felt  spoke  with  knowledge  and  authority 
concerning  these  regulations.  However,  when 
it  Is  considered  that  the  library  board  bene- 
flted  to  the  extent  of  $30  a  month  by  reason 
of  the  reduction  of  income  received  by  Mrs. 
Hyssong  as  her  monthly  salary,  the  commit- 


tee feels  that  since  the  reduction  did  not 
benefit  Mrs.  Hyssong.  she  in  equity  should 
receive  this  amount.  This  Is  beyond  the 
power  of  Congress  to  adjust  but  It  can  be  re- 
flected by  providing  for  a  reduction  In  the 
amount  received  In  the  bill  equal  to  the  ag- 
gregate of  that  amount.  Accordingly,  It  is 
recorruiiended  that  the  amount  relieved  by 
the  bill  be  reduced  to  $1,448.40  and,  with 
this  amendment,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
bill  be  considered  favorably." 

The  committee  has  considered  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  recommends  that  the  bill,  H  R.  1655,  be 
considered  favorably. 


CAPT.  DAVID  CAMPBELL 

The  bill  <H.R.  2270)  for  the  relief  of 
Capt.  David  Campbell  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1243 >.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  David  Campbell,  captain,  U.S.  Air 
Force  (72056A)  of  liability  to  the  United 
States  In  the  amount  of  $3,292.36.  the  amount 
of  an  overpayment  of  his  pay  and  allowances 
as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  the 
period  beginning  April  5.  1961,  and  ending 
August  31.  1964,  because  of  an  administrative 
error.  The  bill  would  authorize  the  refund 
of  any  amounts  paid  or  withheld  by  reason 
of  the  liability. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  In  re- 
porting to  the  committee,  states  that  it  has 
no  objection  to  favorable  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  contained  In  House 
Report  No.  965,  as  follows: 

"Lieutenant  Campbell  was  a  midshipman 
in  the  Naval  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps. 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  from  September  16.  1957, 
•antll  his  honorable  discharge  on  June  1, 
1959.  He  enlisted  In  the  US.  Air  Force  as  an 
aviation  cadet  on  May  19.  1960.  On  April  5, 
1961.  he  was  commissioned  as  a  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Air  Force  He  has  been  on  con- 
tinuous active  duty  with  the  Air  ToTce  since 
May  19,  1960.  While  an  Air  Force  cadet,  he 
was  properly  paid  50  percent  of  the  basic  pay 
of  an  officer  In  pay  grade  O-l  with  2  or  less 
years'  service  as  prescribed  in  37  U.S.C.  201(e) . 
HJl.  2270  states  the  overpayments  WMn- 
menced  on  April  5,  1960.  Air  Force  records 
show  they  commenced  April  5,  1961,  the  date 
he  was  commissioned  as  a  second  lieutenant. 
At  that  time,  his  pay  date  was  erroneously  es- 
tablished as  September  16,  1957.  Thus  he  was 
given  credit  for  pay  purposes  for  continuous 
military  service  from  the  date  he  entered 
naval  service.  Lieutenant  Campbell  states  the 
midshipman  service  credit  was  originally 
.started  at  Harllngen  Air  Force  Base  when  he 
went  from  cadet  to  officer  status.  Upon  his 
transfer  to  McGulre  Air  Force  Base  in  May 
1961.  the  finance  officer  checked  on  this  serv- 
ice and  found  It  to  be  proper.  In  Decem- 
ber 1961.  upon  his  arrival  at  Chateauroux  Air 
Force  Base,  the  finance  officer  disagreed  with 
the  findings  of  the  previous  finance  officer. 
Lieutenant  Campbell  states  he  then  volun- 
tarily took  a  reduction  In  pay.  This  com- 
mittee feels  that  It  Is  significant  to  note 
that  the  officer  stated  that  in  mid- 1962  the 
.Inance  officer  at  Chateauroux  told  bim  he 
had  received  confirmation  from  Washington 
that  he  was  entitled  to  the  credit.  He  then 
was  given  a  check  for  the  backpay.  From  then 


until  he  left  Chateauroux  Air  Force  Base  In 
1964  he  received  credit  for  the  midshipman 
service.  This  review  and  the  resulting  assur- 
ance by  finance  personnel  that  he  was  en- 
titled to  the  credit  served  to  compo\ind  the 
error  and  misled  Lieutenant  Campbell.  Nor- 
mally an  officer  would  be  entitled  to  rely  upon 
a  determination  of  this  type.  However,  fol- 
lowing his  arrival  at  James  Connally  Air 
Force  Base  (in  July  1964).  the  finance  officer 
there  disagreed  with  second  Chateauroux  de- 
termination. After  contacting  the  Air  Force 
Accounting  and  Finance  Center  at  Denver, 
Connally  Air  Force  disallowed  the  credit. 

"In  Its  report  the  Air  Force  stated  that 
the  sequence  of  events  related  by  Lieutenant 
Campbell  Is  similar  to  that  revealed  by  Air 
Force  records.  Commencing  on  April  5,  1961, 
he  was  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  September 
16,  1957.  pay  date.  His  pay  record  for  the 
period  January  1,  1962,  through  June  30. 
1962,  shows  that  an  adjustment  In  pay 
was  made.  During  that  period  he  was  first 
paid  on  the  basis  of  his  proper  pay  date  (May 
19,  1960).  However,  these  entries  were 
lined  out  and  entries  made  to  show 
payment  for  the  entire  period  based 
on  the  erroneous  September  16,  1957.  pay 
date.  The  record  also  shows  a  $676.06  pay- 
ment for  the  last  pay  date  In  June.  This  ap- 
parently represents  basic  pay.  flight  pay,  and 
allowances  for  the  last  half  of  June,  plus 
a  limip-sum  payment  of  back  pay  due  to  ret- 
roactive reestatallshment  of  the  erroneous 
September  16.  1957,  pay  date.  Thereafter, 
he  was  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  September 
16.  1957.  pny  date.  Air  Force  records  con- 
tain no  explanation  for  the  adjustments 
made  during  this  period;  however,  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  these  facts  serve  to  corrob- 
orate the  statements  of  Lieutenant  Camp- 
bell concerning  the  assurances  that  he  was 
entitled  to  pay  on  the  basis  of  the  pay  date 
which  was  subsequently  ruled  to  have  been 
erroneous. 

"Lieutenant  Campbell  was  assigned  to 
James  Connally  Air  Force  Base  In  July  1964. 
That  base  obtained  a  verified  statement  of 
service  from  Headquarters,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
which  shows  a  pay  date  of  May  19.  1960. 
Effective  September  1,  1964,  his  basic  pay  and 
flight  pay  were  reduced  to  reflect  the  correct 
pay  date.  At  the  request  of  James  Connally 
Air  Force  Base,  the  Air  Force  Accounting 
and  Finance  Center  (AFAFC)  audited  Lieu- 
tenant Campbell's  pay  records.  The  audit 
showed  overpayments  totaling  $3,168.36  were 
made  from  April  5,  1961,  through  March  31, 
1964  (the  latest  pay  record  available  at 
AFAFC).  The  base  later  determined  addi- 
tional overpayments  totaling  $124  were  made 
from  April  1,  1964,  through  Augtist  31.  1964. 
Therefore,  erroneous  payments  totaling 
$3,292.36  were  made  from  April  5,  1961. 
through  August  31.  1964. 

"In  view  of  all  of  the  facts  outlined  above 
and  In  the  departmental  report,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  stated  that  it  would 
have  no  objection  to  favorable  consideration 
of  the  bill.  It  further  noted  that  It  had  found 
no  evidence  of  lack  of  good  faith  on  Lieu- 
tenant Campbell's  part.  In  this  connection, 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  stated  as 
follows : 

"  "The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  does 
not  have  authority  to  w-aive  Lieutenant 
Campbell's  Indebtedness.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  lack  of  good  faith  on  his  part.  The  over- 
payments were  the  result  of  administrative 
error  on  the  part  of  Air  Force  personnel. 

"  'Based  upon  a  review  of  the  circumstances 
of  this  case  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
interposes  no  objection  to  favorable  consid- 
eration of  the  bill.'  " 

After  a  review  of  the  circumstances  of  this 
case,  the  committee  concurs  in  the  views  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  that 
this  is  a  proper  subject  for  legislative  relief, 
and  accordingly  recommends  that  the  bill, 
H.R.  2270,  be  considered  favorably. 
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DEAN  P.   BARTELT 


The  bill  (H.R.  2455)  for  the  relief  of 
Dean  P.  Bartelt  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  i-ead  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  iNo. 
1244) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
vvas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  puri>ose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
:,-)  relieve  De.iu  P.  Bartelt.  of  Madison.  Wis.. 
.f  liability  in  the  amount  of  $102  36  based 
ipon  an  overpayment  of  travel  allow.tnee 
while  he  was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  uf  the  Army  in  its  report 

0  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  on  the 
lill   outlined    the   h.irdship   involved   in   this 

t-ase  ar.d  indicrtted  that  it  would  have  no 
)bJection  to  legislative  relief. 

On  November  13.  1962.  Dean  P  Bartelt. 
hen  an  .■\rmy  enlisted  man.  received  perma- 
nent chani^je  of  station  orders  from  Fort 
Walnwrlght.  Alaska,  to  Fort  Eustls.  Va.  The 
■rders  authorized  his  travel  .md  dependents' 
•ravel  by  privately  owned  vehicle  via  the 
\laskan  High-way. 'He  complied  with  the.=e 
■rders  and  was  reimbursed  for  his  travel  of 

.255  miles  to  Fort  Eustis.  Va.  (Via  Seattle. 
.Vash.)  and  for  his  dependents'  travel  of 
Vli26  miles  to  Williamsburg.  Va.  (also  via 
-eattle.  Wash.) .  He  was  honorably  discharged 

s  a  sergeant  from  the  Army  on  July  8,  1965. 
m  Januarv  13.  1965,  the  Army  Finance  Cen- 

er  informed  him  that  the  U.S.  General  Ac- 

ounting  Office  had  determined  that  the 
iiaxinium  mileage  .illowable  was  4.398  miles 

\la  Edmonton  Alberta,  Canada)  for  him  and 
;.377  miles  (via  Edmonton,  Alberta.  Can.ida) 

-.r  his  dependents.  These  limitations  on  al- 

owable  mileage  resulted  in  an  Indebtedness 

1  the  United  States  of  $102.36,  the  amount  of 
ills  bill. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  outlined  the 
asis  for  the  erroneous  pmyment  and  the 
.ardshlp  In  the  case  and  on  the  basis  of 
■hese  circumstances  and  equities  indicated 
hat  it  had  no  objection  to  the  bill.  In  its 
report,  to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
:ae  Army  stated : 

"The  Department  of  the  Army  generally 
oes  not  oppose  a  bill  of  this  nature  when  a 
.  jrmer  serviceman  has  received  In  good  faith 
n  erroneous  payment  made  through  admln- 
itratlve   error.   The   payments  for  excessive 
ravel    performed    pursuant    to    permanent 
hange   of   station  orders   from  Fort  Waln- 
rlght,  Alaska,  to  Fort  Eustls,  Va.,  resulted 
rom  the  failure  of  administrative  personnel 
f  the  Department  to  compute  correctly  the 
■iilleage    for   such    travel.    Sergeant    Bartelt 
ccepted   the   erroneous    payments   in   good 
ilth    and    apparently    had    no    reason    to 
uspect  any  irregularity  until  notified  of  the 
..idebtedness   on  January   13.   1965,   2    years 
ifter  the  travel  was  performed.  In  a  letter 
ubmitted   to  this  Department,  Mr.  Bartelt 
xplalned  that  when  he  reported  for  duty  at 
r-ort   Eustis.   Va..   on    January   20.    1963.   he 
larned  that  his  household  goods  had  been 
destroyed    'oy    a    warehouse    fire   In    Seattle, 
".''ash."  Although  he  received  S2.497.61   from 
he  United  States  in  March  1964,  in  settle- 
'.aent  of  the  loss,  he  and  his  family  expe- 
rienced personal  and  financial  hardship  in  the 
intervening  months.  In  1963  he  also  Incurred 
liospltal  and  doctor  bills  of  almost  $1,000  be- 
ause  of  the  birth  of  a  child  In  the  summer, 
•allowed  by  a  hysterectomy  performed  on  his 
ife  in  October.  He  has  a  monthly  net  In- 
ome  of  only  $391.78  to  support  his  wife  and 
two  young  children,  with  average  monthly 
xpenditures   of   $416.68.    In    view    of   these 
equitable  considerations,  the  Department  of 
the  Army  has  no  objection  to  the  bill." 


The  committee  has  carefully  weighed  this 
matter  and  agrees  that  this  is  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  legislative  relief.  The  man  actually 
performed  the  travel  for  which  he  was  paid 
and  the  lictlon  by  Government  personnel  led 
him  to  believe  that  he  had  been  paid  cor- 
rectly The  delay  in  uncovering  the  error  and 
asserting  the  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
enmient  has  served  to  accentuate  the  hard- 
ship experienced  by  this  former  Army  mem- 
ber. In  view  of  this  demonstrated  hardship. 
it  is  recommended  that  the  bill  be  considered 
favorably. 

CHARLES  C.  BEAURY 
The  bill  'H.R.  2688)   for  the  relief  of 
the   estate   of    Charles   C.   Beaui-y   was 
considered,  ordered  lo  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  pa.sscd. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1245),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  the  estate  of  Charles  C.  Beaury  of 
Indebtedness  to  the  United  States  in  the. 
amount  of  $288,  representing  the  unpaid 
balance  of  a  claim  by  the  Government 
against  the  decedent  based  upon  the  loss  of 
a  piece  of  registered  mall. 

STATEMENT 

The  bill,  as  originally  introduced  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  authorized  the 
payment  of  $508  to  Mr.  Charles  C.  Beaury.  a 
sum  representing  the  amount  of  his  liability 
to  the  Government  as  the  result  of  the  loss 
of  money  contained  in  a  registered  letter 
wiilch  apparently  was  stolen  from  his  mall 
vehicle. 

The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  was 
amended,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
relieve  Mr.  Beaury's  estate  or  widow  of  any 
further  liability  to  the  United  States  arising 
out  of  the  loss  of  $508.  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment advised  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee that  they  would  have  no  objection 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  this  pro- 
posal in  the  lesser  amount  due  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Beaury  died  on  April  13,  1967.  Of 
the  original  claim  to  the  Government,  Mr. 
Beaury.  before  his  death,  had  repaid  $220 
leaving  outstanding  an  Indebtedness  to  the 
Government  of  $288.  The  bill,  as  passed  by 
the  House,  would  relieve  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Beaury  of  repaying  this  amount  to  the  Gov- 
ernment growing  out  of  the  loss  of  the  regis- 
tered letter  which  contained  a  remittance  of 
$508  in  currency  from  a  contract  station. 

In  a  supplemental  report  submitted  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  the  Post  Office 
Department  advised  that  Mr.  Beaun'  died 
after  an  extended  Illness  and  left  little  by 
way  of  estate:  that  his  widow  Is  working  In 
a  clerical  capacity  In  order  to  support  two 
surviving  dependent  children;  that  in  view 
of  this  It  would  Invoke  an  extreme  hardship 
on  the  estate  to  repay  the  amount  owed  to 
the  Goverimient.  and  for  that  reason  the  De- 
partment -would  not  oppose  the  enactment  of 
the  bill  m  the  reduced  amount. 

The  committee  is  in  agreement  with  the 
action  of  the  House  in  amending  the  bill  so 
a';  to  relieve  the  estate  of  the  repayment  of 
the  $288  and.  accordingly,  recommends 
favorable  consideration  of  H.R.  2688.  without 
amendment. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Over. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  'H.R.  4820)  for  the  relief  of 
Sylvan  H.  Miller  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 


DONALD  E.  CRICHTON 

The  bill  (H.R.  4961)  for  the  rehef  of 
Donald  E.  Crichton  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  tliird  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1247),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PTTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  relieve  Donald  E.  Crichton.  U.S.  Air  Force, 
retired  (AP  17179390).  of  liability  to  the 
United  States  in  the  amount  of  $1,650.12. 
representing  overpayments  resulting  from  an 
administrative  error  in  fixing  a  pay  date  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  longevity 
pay  as  a  member  of  the  Air  Force.  Tlie  bill 
provides  for  a  refund  of  any  amounts  repaid 
or  withheld  by  reason  of  the  liability. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  in  its 
report  to  the  committee,  states  that  it  is  not 
opposed  to  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  contained  In 
House  Report  No.  957  as  follows: 

"M.  Sgt.  Donald  E.  Crichton  (AF  17179390) 
served  as  an  enlisted  member  in  the  Navy 
from  January  12.  1943.  through  December  6, 
1945.  and  in  the  Navy  Reserve  from  April  12 
through  October  16.  1947.  From  October  17. 
1947,  through  October  26,  1949,  he  served  as 
an  enlisted  member  In  the  Army.  He  enlisted 
In  the  Air  Force  on  October  27,  1949.  and 
served  on  continuous  active  duty  until  his 
retirement  January  31,  1966  On  February  1, 
1966,  he  became  entitled  to  retired  pay  at  the 
rate  of  $223.97  a  month.  On  December  1,  1966, 
this  was  Increased  to  $232.26. 

"When  he  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force.  Ser- 
geant Crichton's  pay  and  allowances  were 
based  on  a  pay  date  of  January  12,  1943. 
This  pay  date  gave  him  credit  for  continu- 
ous military  service  from  the  date  of  his  first 
enlistment  in  the  Navy.  In  1964,  prior  to  his 
pending  retirement,  the  Air  Force  reviewed 
.Sergeant  Crichton's  military  records.  This 
review  showed  that  during  his  first  Navy 
enlistment.  Sergeant  Crichton  had  69  days' 
lost  time  which  was  not  creditable  for  pay 
purposes.  The  review  also  showed  that  from 
December  7,  1945,  through  April  11,  1947,  he 
had  no  military  service.  Based  on  the  review 
of  his  records,  a  statement  of  service  was 
issued  showing  his  correct  pay  date  as  July 
26,  1944.  The  pay  date  on  which  his  pay  was 
then  computed  (Jan.  12.  1943)  was  deter- 
mined to  be  erroneous.  It  gave  him  credit  for 
1  year,  6  months,  and  15  days  more  service 
than  the  pay  date  listed  on  the  statement 
of  service. 

"The  Air  Force  Accounting  and  Finance 
Center  (AFAFC)  made  a  complete  audit  of 
Sergeant  Crichton's  pay  account.  The  audit 
established  that  from  the  date  he  enlisted  in 
the  Air  Force  his  pay  had  been  based  on  the 
erroneous  pay  date.  As  a  result,  he  received 
overpayments  of  base  pay.  fly  pay.  reenllst- 
ment  bonus,  and  accrued  leave  totaling  Sl.- 
560.46.  The  overpayments  were  made  from 
October  27.  1949.  through  January  31.  1966. 
The  audit  also  shows  that  he  was  underpaid 
$10.34  on  his  reenllstment  bonus  on  July  16. 
1960.  Applying  the  underpayment  against 
the  overpayments  "-educed  lUs  total  indebt- 
edness to  $i,550.12. 

"Early  In  December.  AFAFC  asked  the  ac- 
counting and  finance  officer  at  his  duty  sta- 
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Uon  to  collect  the  overpayments  from  Ser- 
geant Crlchtons  actUe  duty  pay.  However, 
he  retired  before  collection  could  be  initi- 
ated. Following  his  retirement.  AFAFC  noti- 
fied Sergeant  Crichton  directly  of  the  in- 
debtedness. He  was  advised  that  unless  he 
voluntarily  made  restitution,  the  Indebted- 
ness would  be  collected  by  monthly  deduc- 
tions from  his  retired  pay.  Deducatlons  at 
the  rate  of  $55.99  were  Initiated  from  his  re- 
tired pay  beginning  November  1,  1966.  How- 
ever, this  collection  action  was  suspended 
March  20,  1967.  at  the  request  of  the  sponsor 
of  this  legislation,  pending  consideration  of 
H.R.  4961  by  the  90th  Congress. 

"The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  In  its 
report  to  the  committee  noted  that  the  over- 
paj-ments  which  are  the  subject  of  this  bill 
occurred  over  a  16-year  period.  The  Air  Force 
investigation  disclosed  no  evidence  of  lacic 
of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  this  retired  ser- 
geant. As  a  retired  enlisted  man.  It  appears 
that  repayment  of  this  substantial  amount 
which  accrued  over  a  period  of  16  years 
would  Impose  an  unfair  hardship  upon  him. 
Under  the  particular  circumstances  of  this 
case,  t^e  committee  feels  that  the  legislative 
relief  ia  merited  and  recommends  that  the 
bill  be  considered  favorably  " 

The  ComnUttee  on  the  Judiciary  concurs 
In  the  views  of  the  House  committee  and 
recommends  that  the  bill.  HJi.  4961,  be  con- 
sidered favorably. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  <H.R.  5199  >  for  the  relief  of 
James  E.  Denman  was  announced  as 
next  In  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


MRS.  E.  JU ANITA  COLLINSON 

The  bill  (H.R.  5854)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  E.  Juanita  CoUinson  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Recx)RD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
cNo.  1249*.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  Mrs.  E.  Juanita  CoUinson,  of  Rods 
Island,  r.l .  or  liability  to  pay  the  United 
States  the  amount  of  $579.13.  representing, 
overpayments  oi  compensation  which  she 
received  through  administrative  error  in  the 
period  from  November  4.  1962,  and  ending 
May  2.  1964.  while  an  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  at  the  Rock  Island 
Arsenal.  El. 

STATEMENT 

Records  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
disclosed  that  on  January  15.  1961,  Mrs.  E. 
Juanita  ColUnson.  who  previously  was  em- 
ployed at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  as  a  GS-6. 
supervisory  stock  control  clerk,  had  her  grade 
changed  to  GS-5.  supervisory  stock  control 
clerk.  Under  applicable  regulations,  her 
salary  was  to  continue  unchanged  until  Jan- 
uary 15.  1963.  The  change  in  grade  was  due 
to  reevaluation  of  her  Job  using  a  new  evalua- 
tion guide.  Effective  November  4.  1962.  Mrs. 
CoUinson  was  promoted  to  CiS-6  and  her 
yearly  salary  Increased  to  $6,225  ( GS-6.  step 
8  rate).  It  should  have  remained  at  $5,8fi5 
( the  salary  for  GS-6.  step  6.  and  GS-5.  step 
9) ,  the  rate  of  her  earlier  GS-6  position.  This 
error  occurred  because  her  salary  as  a  GS-6 
was  used  as  the  base  instead  of  her  salary  as 


a  GS-5  Because  of  the  erroneous  November 
4,  1962.  mcrease.  Mrs.  ColUnson  received  ad- 
ditional erroneous  salary  Increases  on  Jan- 
uary 12.  1964.  and  July  12,  1964.  The  January 
12.  1964.  increase  should  have  been  to  $6,110 
per  year  (GS-6,  step  6  rate)  under  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962  (Public  Law 
87-793,  76  Stat.  841),  but  was  recorded  as 
$6,460  (GS-6,  step  8  rate).  The  July  12.  1964, 
Increase  should  have  been  to  $6,430  per  year 
(GS-€.  step  6  rate)  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Salary  Act  of  1964  (Public  Law  88- 
426,  78  Stat.  400) .  but  was  recorded  as  $6,800 
(GS-6,  step  8  rate).  These  errors  were  dis- 
covered in  October  1964  and  correct  entries 
we.-e  made  on  October  23,  1964.  Overpayment 
collection  action  was  Initiated  in  December 
1964  by  Informing  Mrs.  ColUnson  to  make 
arrangements  for  repayment.  Mrs.  ColUnson 
was  erroneously  informed  that  the  amount  of 
the  overpayments  to  be  collected  was  $208  96 
for  the  period  May  3,  1964,  to  October  23, 
1964.  whereas  the  true  amount  was  $788.09 
I  base  pay  and  overtime)  for  the  period  No- 
vember 4,  1962.  to  October  23,  1964.  Mrs. 
ColUnson  has  repaid  the  amount  originally 
stated  to  be  due;  i.e..  $208  96  for  the  period 
May  3,  1964.  to  October  23.  1964.  The  out- 
standing balance  due  is  $579  13  for  the  period 
November  4.  1962,  to  May  2,  1964. 

The  committee  Is  Impressed  by  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  ColUnson  endeavored  In  good  faith 
to  repay  the  amount  she  had  been  advised 
was  the  amount  of  the  overpayment;  that 
is,  $208  96.  However,  it  now  appears  that  she 
owes  an  additional  amount  of  $579  13.  The 
assertion  of  this  additional  Indebtedness,  as 
Is  noted  In  the  departmental  report.  Is  a 
financial  hardship  to  Mrs.  ColUnson.  Mrs. 
ColUnson  Is  a  widow  and  is  now  more  than 
60  years  of  age.  In  the  past  she  supported 
her  father  and  furnished  financial  assistance 
to  her  sister  who  was  in  a  nursing  home  and 
to  the  sister's  two  minor  children.  As  a  result, 
her  ability  to  save  money  was  severely 
limited.  The  imposition  of  this  UabiUty  at 
this  point  In  time  as  she  approaches  retire- 
ment is  a  clear  hardship  for  this  widow. 

The  Department  of  the  Army,  In  its  report 
to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, emphasizes  that  the  overpayment  re- 
sulted from  errors  by  Department  of  the 
Army  personnel  and  through  no  fault  of  Mrs. 
ColUnson.  and  the  payments  were  received 
by  Mrs.  ColUnson  In  good  faith.  Accordingly, 
the  Department  of  the  Army  has  no  objection 
to  favorable  consideration  of  this  proposed 
legislation. 

The  committee  is  In  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  the  Army  that  this  legislation 
should  be  favorably  considered.  Inasmuch  as 
the  committee  has  on  a  number  of  occasions 
favorably  reported  legislation,  such  as  the 
Instant  case,  wherein  the  overpayments  re- 
sulted from  governmental  error,  there  was 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  claimant,  and 
repayment  would  Impose  an  undue  financial 
hardship  upon  the  claimant.  Inasmuch  as 
all  these  elements  are  present,  the  commit- 
tee recoinmeuds  favorable  consideration  of 
H.R.  5854,  without  amendment. 

The  committee  has  been  advised  that  an 
attorney  has  rendered  services  in  connection 
with  this  matter,  and  therefore  the  bill  car- 
ries the  customary  limitation  upon  attorneys 
fees. 


CLAUD  FERGUSON 

The  bill  iH.R.  6305'  for  the  relief  of 
Claud  Ferguson  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passpd. 


LESTER  W.  HEIN  AND  SADIE  HEIN 

The  bill  (H.R.  6890'  for  the  relief  of 
Lester  W.  Hein  and  Sadie  Hein  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ionanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
1251  >,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  pay  Lester  W.  and  Sadie  Hein,  of  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.,  $4,510.39  in  settlement  of 
their  claims  against  the  United  States  for 
compensation  for  damages  sustained  on  Au- 
ijust  7.  1960.  when  a  National  Guard  5-ton 
wrecker  assigned  to  the  Missouri  National 
Guard  crashed  into  their  drive-in  restaurant. 

STATEMENT 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee.  In  its  re- 
port No.  851,  states  the  facts  of  the  case  as 
follows: 

"The  collision  which  gave  rise  to  the  claim 
embodied  in  this  bill  occurred  during  the 
time  that  the  110th  Engineer  Battalion  of 
the  Missouri  National  Guard  was  returning 
to  Its  home  station  In  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  from 
Camp  Ripley,  Minn.,  by  motor  convoy  on 
August  7,  1960.  At  approximately  10:30  In  the 
morning,  the  brakes  of  the  5-ton  wrecker 
operated  by  a  member  of  the  Missouri  Na- 
tional Guard  failed  as  the  vehicle  approached 
an  Intersection  on  bypass  Route  71  and  23d 
Street  In  Independence,  Mo.  There  were  a 
number  of  civilian  cars  stopped  at  a  stop- 
light at  the  intersection  and  the  driver  of 
the  wrecker  quickly  decided  to  turn  off  the 
highway  and  onto  the  property  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hein.  The  Helns  operated  a  drlve-m 
restaurant  at  that  location  known  as  Tasty 
Delight.  The  driver  was  unable  to  stop  the 
wrecker  and  it  hit  the  building  and  did  se- 
rious property  damage. 

"In  the  89th  Congress,  the  Senate  passed 
a  bill,  S.  574,  providing  relief  in  a  manner 
similar  to  this  bill.  In  the  report  accompany- 
ing that  bill.  Senate  Report  92,  89th  Con- 
gress, first  session,  the  Senate  committee 
stated  that  a  Ma].  C.  D.  VanKirk.  of  the 
headquarters  of  the  110th  Engineer  Bat- 
talion, made  an  investigation  of  the  accident 
and  found  that  the  driver  was  experienced 
and  used  good  Judgment  under  the  difficult 
circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself. 
This  committee  agrees  with  the  conclusions 
of  the  Senate  committee  in  connection  with 
the  other  bill  when  It  stated  that  the  damage 
suffered  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hein  was  caused  by 
personnel  of  the  National  Guard  actlne 
within  the  scope  of  their  employment.  In 
this  connection,  it  Is  pertinent  :o  note  that 
the  accident  occurred  in  1960  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  amendments  to  section  715  of 
title  32,  Unit«d  States  Code.  These  amend- 
ments in  effect  made  It  possible  to  apply  the 
standards  and  procedures  of  the  Military 
Claims  Act  to  claims  based  on  National 
Guard  activities  and  from  the  facts  before 
the  committee.  It  appears  that  the  claim  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hein  would  have  been  cogniza- 
l^le  under  the  amended  section.  The  amend- 
ments were  added  by  Public  Law  86-740,  ap- 
proved September  13,   1960. 

"The  Senate  report  in  1965  indlc:ited  the 
orit'iiial  claim  !n  this  c^se  was  for  a  loss  of 
$16,113.56,  This  included  the  loss  of  business 
suffered  by  the  Heins  in  the  period  from 
August  7,  "i960,  to  December  11,  1960,  when 
they  were  unable  to  operate  the  drive-in  res- 
taurant due  to  the  damage  caused  by  the 
wrr-cker.  A  firm  of  certified  public  account- 
ants determined  the  loss  of  business  in  the 
period  to  be  $5,887.81.  The  damage  buffered 
by  the  claimants  was  compensated  in  part  by 
insurance  carried  by  them  which  resulted  in 
a  payment  of  $7,092.78. 

"The  committee  has  Inquired  into  the 
basis  of  the  uncompensated  loss,  in  addition 
to  the  loss  of  business,  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  bUl.  The  equipment  of  the  Tasty 
Delight  Restaurant  damaged  In  the  coUislon 
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could  not  be  duplicated  by  the  Hetns.  In- 
stead a  larger  fountain  nad  to  be  purchased. 
The  original  equipment  was  custom  made, 
and  their  original  supplier  was  out  of  busi- 
ness. Furthermore,  custom-built  equipment 
would  have  cost  more.  This  necessitated  an 
enlargement  of  the  building.  Secondly,  the 
bottles  broken  in  the  accident  released  ice 
cream  topping  and  other  substances  Into  the 
septic  system  which  ultimately  caused  a 
clogging  of  the  system  which,  some  time 
after  the  accident,  required  work  on  the 
septic  tank.  Initially,  it  was  felt  that  a  clean- 
ing of  the  septic  tank  would  correct  the  situ- 
ation, but  this  was  not  possible,  and  the  con- 
sequent work  and  excavation  caused  addi- 
tional expense.  Among  the  papers  submitted 
to  the  committee  Is  an  Itemization  of  the 
work  associated  with  the  septic  tank,  and 
this  totaled  $1,687.80. 

"In  addition  to  the  itemized  material  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee,  the  committee  rec- 
ognizes that  there  are  other  elements  of 
damage  which  are  perhaps  best  recognized 
m  the  figure  computed  by  the  firm  of  ac- 
countants and  summarized  as  loss  of  busi- 
ness over  the  period  that  the  restaurant 
could  not  operate.  However,  after  much 
study  of  this  case,  it  was  concluded  that  the 
damage  suffered  would  not  be  capable  of 
complete  computation  but  rather  would  have 
to  be  approximated.  The  figure  originally 
stated  m  the  bill  was  $9,020.78  and  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  the  loss  should  be  compen- 
sated at  an  amount  approximately  half  that 
amount.  Accordingly,  the  figure  recom- 
mended bv  the  committee  is  $4,510.39  which, 
in  the  light  of  all  the  factors,  the  committee 
has  concluded  would  provide  full  compensa- 
tion for  the  uncompensated  loss  occasioned 
by  the  accident  Involving  the  National  Guard 
wrecker.  Accordingly.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  bin  amended  to  provide  for  payment  of 
$4,510.39,  be  favorably  considered." 

The  committee,  after  a  review  of  all  of  the 
foregoing,  concurs  In  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  recommends  that  the 
bill,  H.R.  6890,  be  considered  favorably. 


WILLARD  HERNDON  RUSK 

The  bill  H.R.  8088)  for  the  relief  of 
Willard  Herndon  Rusk  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
thiid  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar  for 
the  time  being. 


CONSTRUCTION  AT  MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi".  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1210.  H.R.  16703.  I  do  this  .so  that 
the  bill  may  be  the  pending  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legisl.\tive  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R. 
16703)  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  installations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  bein-'  no  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment. 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

TITLE   I 
Sec.  101.    The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish    or    develop    military    installations 


and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works,  includ- 
ing site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities, 
and  equipment  for  the  loUowlng  projects: 

Inside   the   United   States 

UNITED    states    CONTINENTAI.    ARMY     COMMAND 

(First  Army) 
Port    Belvoir.    Virginia:     Operational    and 
training  facilities,  research,  development,  and 
test    facilities,    and    medical    fiicUitles,    $2,- 
175.000. 

Port  Dlx  New  Jersey:  Training  facilities, 
and  utUltles,  32.449,006. 

Port  Eustls.  Virginia:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  and  troop  housing,  $3,- 
312,000. 

Fort  Hamilton,  New  York:  Utilities. 
$160,000. 

A.  P.  Hill  Military  Reservation.  Virginia; 
Troop  housing.  $501,000. 

Port  Knox.  Kentucky:  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  facilities,  and  medical  facil- 
ities, $727,000. 

Port  Lee.  Virginia:  Training  facilities,  and 
troop  housing.  $2,021,000. 

(Third  Army) 
Port  Bennlng,  Georgia:  Training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  test  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
utUitles,  $4,126,000. 

Port  Bragg,  North  Carolina:  Maintenance 
faculties,  and  medical  facilities  $618,000. 

Fort  Gordon.  Georgia:  Hospital  facilities. 
$21,362,000. 

Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina:  OperaUonal 
faculties,   and   medical  facilities,   $1,661,000. 
Port  McPherson,  Georgia;   Operational  fa- 
cilities, $596,000. 

Fort  Rucker,  Alabama:  Operational  facili- 
ties, $2,298,000. 

(Pounh   Army) 
Fort     Bliss.     Texas:     Training     facilities. 
$465,000. 

Fort  Hood.  Texas:  Maintenance  facilities, 
$877,000. 

Port  Sam  Houston,  Texas:  Operational  fa- 
cilities. $1,226,000. 

Fort  Polk,  Louisiana:  Training  facilities, 
$1,690,000. 

Fort  Sill.  Oklahoma:  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  faculties,  and  medical  facili- 
ties. $581,000. 

Port   Wolters.  Texas:    Maintenance  facili- 
ties, and  troop  housing,  $1,021,000. 
(Fifth   Army) 
Fort    Carson.    Colorado:    Troop    housing, 
$270,000. 

Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana:  Hospital 
faclUties.  $4,320,000, 

Port  Riley.  Kansas:  Troop  housing,  S245,- 
000. 

Port  Sheridan,  Illinois:  Troop  housing, 
$1,111,000. 

Fort  Leonard  Wood.  Mlssotiri:  Training 
facilities,  $462,000. 

(Sixth    Army) 
Hunter-Llggett  Military  Reservation,  Cali- 
fornia:   Maintenance    facilities,    and    troop 
housing,  and  utlUtles,  $2,975,000. 

Port  Irwin,  California;  Utilities,  $52,000. 
Fort  Lewis.  Washington:  Training  facilities, 
and  utUtles,  $1,871,000. 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  CaUfornla: 
Troop  housing,  $1,666,000. 

(MiUtary   District   of  Washington) 
Port  McNalr,  District  of  Columbia:  Troop 
hotislrg,  $167,000. 

UNITED       STATES       ARMY       MATERIEL       COMMAND 

Aeronautical  Maintenance  Center,  Texas: 
Maintenance  facilities,  $3,656,000. 

Atlanta  Army  Depot.  Georgia:  Operational 
facilities,  $107,000. 

Burlington  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  New 
Jersey:  UtlUtles,  $164,000. 


Port  E»etrlck,  Maryland;  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  facilities,  $6,433,000. 

Dugway    Proving    Ground    Utah:    Opera- 
tional faciUtles,  $1,787,000. 

JoUet  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Illinois: 
UtlUtles.  $2,188,000. 

Lake  City  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Mis- 
souri; Utnitles.  $472,000. 

Lexington  Army  Depot,  Kentucky:  Main- 
tenance facilities,  $75,000. 

Port  Monmouth,  New  Jersey:  Operational 
facilities,  and  troop  housing,  $1,307,000. 

New   Cumberland    Army    Depot,    Pennsyl- 
vania:   Operational   faculties.   $638,000. 

Plcatlnny  Arsenal.  New  Jersey:  Research. 
development,  and  test  facilities,  $337,000 

Pine  Bluff  Arsenal,  Arkansas:  Utilities. 
$169,000. 

Pueblo  Army  Depot.  Colorado:  Mainte- 
nance facilities,  $846,000. 

Red  River  Army  Depot,  Texas:  Mainte- 
nance facilities,  $372,000. 

Redstone  Arsenal.  Alabama:  Research,  de- 
velopment, and  test  facilities.  $3,255,000. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Illinois:  Production 
facilities,  $432,000. 

Sacramento  Army  Depot.  California: 
Maintenance  facilities,  $855,000 

Savanna  Army  Depot.  Illinois:  Mainte- 
nance facilities,  $464,000. 

Sierra  Army  Depot,  California;  Training 
facilities   and"  troop   housing,   $170,000. 

Sunflower  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Kan- 
sas:   Utilities,   .$460,000. 

Tooele  Army  Depot,  Utah:  Operational 
facilities,  and  maintenance  faculties,  $2,- 
283,000. 

Volunteer  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Ten- 
nessee: Utilities,  $1,028,000. 

WWte  Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mexico: 
ReseaWi.  development,  and  test  facilities, 
$1,435,000. 

Port  Wlngate  Army  Depot,  New  Mexico: 
Utilities.  $162,000. 

Yuma  Test  Station.  Arizona:  Maintenance 
facUlUes,  $736,000. 

UNITED     STATES     ARMT     AIR     DEFENSE     COMMAND 

CONUS,  various  locations:  Operational 
and  training  facilities,  maintenance  facili- 
ties, supply  facilities,  medical  facilities,  ad- 
ministrative faculties,  troop  housing,  com- 
munity facilities,  utilities,  and  real  estate. 
$227,460,000. 

tTNrrED    STATES    ARMY    STRATEGIC 
COMMUNICATIONS    COMMAND 

FVsrt  Huachuca,  Arizona:  Maintenance  fa- 
cilities, research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
cilities, troop  hotislng,  and  utilities,  $8,948,- 
000. 

Fort  Rltclile,  Maryland:  Utilities,  $167,000. 

UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

United  States  MiUtary  Academy,  West 
Point.  New  York:  Cadet  housing,  $16,000,000. 

ARMY    MEDICAL    SERVICE 

William  Beaumont  General  Hospital, 
Texas:   Hospital  facilities.  $17,545,000. 

Walter  Reed  Army  Me<lical  Center.  District 
of  Columbia:  Research,  development,  and 
test  facilities.  S2.856.000. 

MILITARY    TRAFFIC    MANAGEMENT    AND 
TERMINAL    ECilVICE 

Bayonne  Navr.l  Supply  Center.  New  Jersey: 
Supply  faculties,  and  utilities.  $812,000. 

Oakland  Army  Terminal.  California:  Sup- 
ply facilities,  $312,000. 

UNITED  STATES    ARMY.   ALASKA 

Fort  Richardson,  Alaska:  UtUltles,  $112,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY.   HAWAII 

Port  Shaffer,  Hawaii;  Administrative  fa- 
cilities, $312,000. 

Trlpler  Army  Hospital.  Hawaii:  UtUltles. 
$621,000. 

Outside  the  United  States 
united  sl.'.tes  army,  pacific 
Japan,  varlotis:  Maintenance  facilities,  and 
utilities.  $909,000. 
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Korea,  various:  Maintenance  facilities, 
$377,000 

Okinawa,  various:  Utilities,  $129,000. 

CNrrED   STATES   ARMY    FORCES,    SOUTHERN 
COMMAND 

Canal  Zone,  various:  Training  fdclUtles, 
troop  housing,  and  utilities.  $300,000. 

CNFTED    STATES    ARMY     MATERIEL    COMMAND 

Kwajaleln  Atoll:  Research,  development, 
and  test  facilities,  and  housing.  $3,925,000 

UNITED  ST.\TES  ARMY  SECURITY  ACE.VCY 

Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
troop  housing,  and, utilities,  $5,386,000. 

UNITED   STATES   ARMY.    EUROPE 

Germany,  various:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  and  supply  facilities, 
$17,384,000 

Various  locations:  For  the  United  States 
share  of  the  cost  of  multilateral  programs 
for  the  acquisition  or  construction  of  mili- 
tary facilities  and  installations,  Including 
International  military  heLidquart«rs.  for  the 
collective  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Area,  $55,000,000:  Provided.  That 
wlthJn  thirty  days  after  the  end  of  each 
quarter,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  fur- 
nish to  tfie  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  description  of 
obligations  incurred  as  the  United  States 
share  of  such  multilateral  programs. 

UNITED     STATES     .ARMY     STRATEGIC     COMMUNICA- 
TIONS   COMMAND 

Various  locations:  Utilities.  S2.200.000. 

Sec.  102  The  Secretary  of  the  .Army  may 
establish  or  develop  Army  Installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  Army  missions 
and  responsibilities  which  have  been  oc- 
casioned by:  (a)  unforeseen  security  con- 
siderations, (b)  new  weapons  developments. 
(ci  new  and  unforeseen  research  and  devel- 
opment requirements,  or  (di  improved  pro- 
duction schedules.  If  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  that  deferral  of  such  con- 
struction foi  inclusion  In  the  next  Military 
Construction  Authorization  .■\ct  would  be 
inconsistent  with  Interests  of  national  se- 
curity, and  in  connection  therewith  to  ac- 
quire, construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or  in- 
stall permanent  or  temporary  public  works, 
including  land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment.  In 
the  total  amount  of  SIO.000,000:  Provided. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  his  desig- 
nee, shall  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, immediately  upon  reaching  a  final 
decision  to  implement,  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  any  public  work  undertaken 
under  this  section,  including  those  real  es- 
tate actions  pertaining  thereto.  This  author- 
ization will  expire  as  of  Septemt>€r  30.  1969. 
except  for  those  public  works  projects  con- 
cerning which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  notiiied  pursuant  to  this 
section  prior  to  that  date. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Public  Law  89-188.  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading 
"Inside  the  United  States  ".  In  section  101. 
as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "continental 
UNITED  STATES.  Less  Army  Materiel  Command 
(First  Army  I"  with  respect  to  "Fort  Devens. 
Massachusetts",  strike  out  "511.964,000"  and 
insert  in  place  thereof  "$13,258,000". 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "continental 
tJNiTED  STATES.  Less  Army  Materiel  Conxm.ixid 
(First  Army)"  with  respect  to  United  States 
Military  Academy.  West  Point,  New  York", 
strike  out  "S18.089.000"  and  Insert  in  place 
thereof  "$20,635.000 '. 

( 3 )  Under  the  subheading  "continental 
united  states.  Less  Army  Materiel  Command 
(Second  Army  i  "  with  respect  to  "Port  Knox. 
Kentucky",  strike  out  "$15,422,000"  and  In- 
sert In  place  thereof  "$15,511,000". 


(4)  Under  the  subheading  'continental 
united  states.  Less  Army  Materiel  Command 
(Third  Army)"  with  respect  to  Fort  Camp- 
bell, Kentucky",  strike  out  "$1,992,000"  and 
Insert  In  place  thereof  "$2,092,000". 

(5)  Under  the  subheading  "continental 
united  states.  Less  Army  Materiel  Command 
(Third  Army) "  with  respect  to  "Port  Stewart. 
Georgia",  strike  out  "$2,317,000"  and  insert 
In  pli\ce   thereof  "$2,872,000" 

(6)  Under  the  subheading,  "continental 
united  states.  Less  Army  Materiel  Command 
(Fifth  Army)"  with  respect  to  "Fort  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  Indiana",  strike  out  "34,- 
017.000"  and  insert  In  place  thereof  "$4,513,- 
000". 

(7)  Under  the  subheading,  "continental 
united  states.  Less  Army  Materiel  Command 
(Fifth  Army)  •  with  respect  to  "Fort  Leonard 
Wood,  Missouri",  strike  out  "SI 6,536.000"  and 
Insert  in  place  thereof  "«!6.848.000" 

(8)  Under  the  subheading,  "continental 
united  states.  Less  Army  Materiel  Command 
(Sixth  Army)"  with  respect  to  "Presidio  of 
Monterey.  California",  strike  out  "$3,046,000" 
and  insert  in  place  thereof  "S3. 249. 000". 

(9)  Under  the  subheading,  "continental 
united  states.  Less  Army  Materiel  Command 
(Military  District  of  Washington)"  with  re- 
spect to  "Fort  Myer,  Virginia",  strike  out 
"$5,409,000",  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
$5,631,000". 

( 10)  Under  the  subheading,  "united  states 
ARMY,  hawau"  with  Tcspect  to  "Schofield  Bar- 
racks, Hawaii",  strike  out  "$3.175  000"  and 
insert  in  place  thereof  "$3,884,000" 

(bi  Public  Law  89-188.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  ( 1 )  of  .sec- 
tion 602  "$254,399,000"  and  "$311,260,000". 
and  "$260,925,000"  and  "$317,786,000".  re- 
spectively. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Public  Law  39  568.  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading 
"I.NsiDE  the  United  States",  in  section  101 
as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading,  "united  states 
continental  army  COMMAND  ( Flrst  Army)" 
with  respect  to  "Port  Eustls,  Virginia",  strike 
out  "S957.000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
"$1,110,000". 

i2i    Under  the  subheading,  "united  states 

CONTINENTAL   ARMY    COMMAND    (Third    Army)" 

with  respect  to  "Fort  Jackson.  South  Caro- 
lina", strike  out  "$4,072,000"  and  Insert  in 
place  thereof  "$5.565.(X)0". 

(3)   Under  the  subheading  "united  states 

ARMY     materiel     COMMAND"     With     respCCt     tO 

"Atlanta  Army  Depot.  Georgia",  strike  out 
"$237,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof 
"S470.000" 

(b)  Public  Law  89-568.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  ( 1 )  of 
section  602 '"$57,473,000"  and  "$132,188,000" 
and  inserting  "$59,352,000"  and  "$134,067,- 
000",  respectively. 

Sec  105.  (a)  Public  Law  90-110  is  amended 
under  the  heading  "Inside  the  United 
States"  In  section  101.  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Under  the  heading  "Inside  the  United 
St.ates"  and  under  the  subheading,  "united 

ST.ATES  army    AIR   DEFENSE   COMMAND"   With   re- 

spect  to  "CONUS  various  locations,"  strike  out 
the  words  "Operational  facilities  and  utilities, 
$64,846,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "Op- 
erational facilities,  utilities  and  real  estate, 
$64,846,000". 

(2)  Subsection  106(a)(2),  Public  Law  90- 
110,  amending  Public  Law  88-390,  as 
amended,  in  section  101  under  the  subhead- 
ing   "CONTINENTAL    ARMY    COMMAND    (Military 

District  of  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia)" with  respect  to  "Port  Myer,  Virginia," 
having  inserted  erroneous  figures,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$4,052,000"  and  "$4,330,000" 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  "$4,524,000" 
and  "$4,802,000",  respectively, 

(3)  Under  the  subheading  "Outside  the 
United  States  ( United  States  Army.  Pacific) " 
with  respect  to  "Korea",  strike  out  "$2,810,- 
000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$2,850,000". 

(b)   Public  Law  90-110  Is  amended  by  strik- 


ing out  in  clause  (1)  of  section  802  "$100,- 
480,000"  and  "$385,712,000"  and  inserting  in 
place  thereof  "$100,520,000"  and  "$385,752,- 
000". 

TITLE  II 
Sec  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations  and 
lacilitles  by  acquiring,  constructing,  convert- 
ing, rehabilitating,  or  installing  permanent 
or  temporary  public  works,  including  site 
preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment  for  the  ioUowlng  projects: 

Inside  the  United  States 

FIRST    naval    district 

Naval  Air  Station,  Brunswick,  Maine: 
Ground  improvements,  $75,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Boston,  Massachusetts: 
MiUntenance  facilities,  and  utilities,  $2,645,- 
000. 

Naval  Schools  Command.  Newport,  Rhode 
Island:  Troop  housing,  $1,151,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Newport,  Rhode 
Island:   Utilities.  $2,874,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Quonset  Point,  Rhode 
Island:  Operational  facilities,  and  mainte- 
nance facilities.  $1.152, 000. 

third  naval  district 
Naval  Submarine  Base.  New  London,  Con- 
necticut: Operational  facilities,  $1,225,000. 

foi'rth  naval  district 

Naval  Air  Station,  Lakehurst,  New  Jersey: 
Ofjerational  facilities,  and  troop  housing. 
$1,284,000. 

Naval  Air  Test  Facility,  Lakehurst,  New 
Jersey:  Operational  facilities,  $770,000. 

Naval  Air  Propulsion  Test  Center,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey:  Utilities,  $152,000. 

Navy  Ships  Parts  Control  Center,  Mechan- 
icsburg,  Pennsylvania:  Administrative  facili- 
ties, $645,000. 

Naval  Supply  Depot,  Mechanlcsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania: Administrative  facilities,  and 
utilities,  $802,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  and  utilities,  $6,030,000. 

Naval  Station.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania: 
Troop  housing,  $2,581,000. 

Naval  Supply  Depot.  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania: Utilities,  $327,000. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland: 
Groimd  improvements.  $2,000,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Station,  Indian  Head. 
Maryland:  Research,  development,  and  test 
lacUities.  $1,376,000. 

Naval  School.  Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal, 
Indian  Head.  Maryland:  Training  facilities. 
S134.000. 

Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patuxent  River, 
Maryland:  Operational  facilities,  research. 
development,  and  test  facilities,  and  adminis- 
trative facilities,  $4,822,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Laboratory,  Dahlgren,  Vir- 
ginia: Research,  development,  and  test 
facilities,  $468,000. 

FIFTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Training  Center.  Bainbridge,  Mary- 
land: Utilities,  $50,000. 

Fleet  Anti-Air  Warfare  Training  Center, 
Dam  Neck,  Virginia:  Troop  housing,  and 
utilities,  $1,213,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Little  Creek,  Vir- 
ginia: Troop  housing,  and  utilities.  $1.- 
582.000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Mainte- 
nance  facilities,   and   utilities,   $4,869,000. 

Fleet  Operations  Control  Center,  Norfolk, 
Virginia:    Operational    faculties.    $888,000. 

Naval  Station,  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Troop 
housing,  $1,959,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Oper- 
ational facilities,  and  maintenance  facili- 
ties. $7,441,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Norfolk,  Virginia: 
Operational  facilities,  $601,000. 

Atlantic    Fleet    Antl-Submarlne    Warfare 
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Tactical  School.  Norfolk.  Virginia:  Training 
facilities.  $205,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia: Utilities  and  ground  improvements, 
$1,950,000. 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Northwest,  Virginia: 
Administrative  faculties,  and  medical  facili- 
ties, $175,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Oceana.  Virginia:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utilities, 
$3,020,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Yorktown,  Vir- 
ginia: Maintenance  facilities,  $156,000. 

SIXTH  NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Naval  Air  Station,  Cecil  Field,  Florida: 
Maintenance  lacilitles,  $3,379,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville,  Florida: 
Maintenance  facilities.  $1,085,000. 

Naval  Station.  Mayport,  Florida:  Commu- 
nitv  lacllnies.  ,$55;). 000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Key  West,  Florida:  Oper- 
ational facilities,  $97,000. 

Naval  School.  Underwater  Swimmers.  Key 
West.  Florida:  Training  faculties,  $100,000. 

Naval  llo.'^pltal.  Key  West,  Florida:  UtUl- 
tles.  $140,000. 

Naval  Training  Center.  Orlando.  Florida: 
Training  lacilitles,  $2,416,000. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station.  Ellyson  Field, 
Florida:  Supply  facilities,  $79,000. 

Navy  Mine  Defense  Laboratory,  Panama 
City,  Florida:  Research,  development,  and 
test  fBcllitles.  $7,411,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Florida:  Op- 
erational and  training  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  troop  housing,  and  real  estate, 
$8,041,000. 

Naval    Communications   Training    Center, 
Pensacola.  Florida:  Troop  housing,  $866,000. 
Navv  Public  Works  Center,  Pensacola,  Flor- 
ida:  Utilities,  $3,100,000. 

Naval  Au.xlllary  Air  Station.  Saufley  Field, 
Florida:  Operational  and  training  faculties, 
and  maintenance  facilities,  $700,000. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Whiting  Field. 
Florida:  Operational  and  training  faculties, 
maintenance  facilities,  and  utilities.  $626.- 
000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Albany,  Georgia:  Opera- 
tional facilities.  $181,000. 

Naval  Supply  Corps  School.  Athens,  Geor- 
gia: Troop  housing,  $1,372,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Glynco,  Georgia:  Train- 
ing facilities,  $141,000. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station.  Meridian,  Mis- 
sissippi: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
utilities.  SI. 204.000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina: Training  facilities,  maintenance  facili- 
ties, and  utilities.  $4,160,000. 

Naval  Station.  Charleston,  South  Carolina: 
Administrative  facilities,  and  troop  housing, 
$1,487,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Charleston.  South 
Carolina:  Maintenance  facilities,  supply  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities  and  ground  Improve- 
ments. $4,734,000. 

Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  Submarine  Training 
Center,  Charleston.  South  Carolina:  Train- 
ing facilities,  $2,540,000. 

Fleet  Training  Center.  Charleston.  South 
Carolina:  Training  facilities,  $180,000. 

Naval  Schools.  Mine  Warfare.  Charleston. 
South  Carohna:  Training  facilities,  $1,639.- 
000. 

Naval  Hospital.  Charleston.  South  Caro- 
lina: Hospital  and  medical  faculties,  $13,- 
356.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Memphis,  Tennessee: 
Troop  housing,  $2,366,000. 

Navy  Training  Publications  Center,  Mem- 
phis, "Tennessee:  Administrative  facilities, 
$289,000. 

EIGHTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  .Support  Activity,  New  Orleans,  Lou- 
isiana:  Troop  housing,  $400,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  MissUe  Test  Facility, 
White  Sands,  New  Mexico:  Research,  devel- 
opment, and  test  faculties,  $698,000. 


Naval  Auxiliary  Air  St.Uion.  Chase  Field, 
Texas:  Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
utilities,  $5,106,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Texas: 
Hospital  and  medical  facilities,  $8,000,000. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  KlngsviUe, 
Texas:  Operational  and  training  faculties. 
$721,000. 

NINTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Training  Center,  Great  Lakes,  Illi- 
nois: Training  facilities.  $1,199,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Great  Lakes, 
Illinois:  Utilities,  $667,000. 

Naval  Ammunition  Depotr Crane.  Indiana: 
Operational  facilities,  and  production  facili- 
ties, $150,000. 


eleventh    naval    DISTRICT 

Naval  Air  Facility.  El  Centro,  California: 
Maintenance  facilities,  $2,223,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Long  Bench.  California: 
OiJerational  facilities,  and  maintenance  fa- 
culties, $10,398,000. 

Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Center.  Pasadena. 
California  (San  Clemente  Annex)  :  Research, 
development,  and  test  facilities,  troop  hous- 
ing, and  utilities,  $2,119,000. 

Pacific  Mls.sile  Range.  Point  Mugu,  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  and  training  facilities. 
at  Naval  Missile  Center;  and  utilities  on  San 
Nicolas  Island,  $159,000. 

Naval  Construction  BattaUon  Center.  Port 
Hueneme,  California:  Training  facilities. 
$94,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Seal  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia:  Supply  facilities,  $465,000. 

Naval  Ampiiibious  Base,  Coronado.  Cali- 
fornia: Training  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utilities 
$5,798,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Imperial  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance  faculties,  troop  hous- 
ing, utilities,  and  real  estate,  $5,674,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Miramar,  California: 
Maintenance  facilities,  $390,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  North  Island,  Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance  faculties,  and  utUltles, 
$17,630,000. 

Naval  Station,  San  Diego,  California: 
Operational  facilities,  and  troop  housing. 
$3,313,000. 

Fleet  Antl-Submarlne  Warfare  School.  San 
Diego.  California:  UtUltles,  $90,000. 

Fleet  Training  Center,  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia: Utilities,  $1,200,000. 

Naval  Training  Center.  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia: Troop  housing,  $2,569,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  San  Diego,  California: 
Ground   Improvements,   $123,000 

TWELFTH  naval  DISTRICT 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Concord.  Cali- 
fornia: Troop  housing,  and  utilities.  $771,000. 

Naval  Schools  Command,  Mare  Island, 
California:   Training  facilnles,  $183,000, 

Naval  Air  Station,  Moffett  Field,  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  and  training  faculties, 
troop  housing,  and  utUltles.  $1,871,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Oakland,  California: 
UtUltles.  $123,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Moffett  Field,  Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance  facilities,  and  utilities 
;it  Hunters  Point  Division:  and  maintenance 
facilities,  research,  development,  and  test 
facilities,  and  utUltles  at  Mare  Island  Division, 
$8,595,000. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Fallon,  Nevada: 
Operational  and  training  faculties,  $120,000. 

THIRTEENTH  XAVAL  DISTRICT 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot.  Bangor,  Wash- 
ington: Utilities,  $63,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Washington: 
Maintenance  '  facilities,  and  utUities,  $1,- 
640.000. 

Naval  Torpedo  Station,  Keyport,  Washing- 
ton: Maintenance  facilities,  and  utilities, 
$918,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Whldbey  Island,  Wash- 
ington: Operational  faculties,  $2,430,000. 


FOURTEENTH  NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Naval  Shipyard.  Pearl  Harbor.  Oahu, 
Hawaii:  Maintenance  facilities,  and  utilities, 
$2,330,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Barbers  Point,  Oahu. 
Hawaii:  Ground  improvements,  $30,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station,  Wahlawa, 
Oahu,  Hawaii:  Medical  facilities;  and,  at 
Naval  Radio  Station,  Lualualel,  troop  hous- 
ing, $817,000. 

Pacific  MIssUe  Range  Facility,  Barking 
Sands,  Kauai,  Hawaii;  Operational  facilities, 
$854,000. 

SEVENTEENTH    NAVAL   DISTRICT 

Naval  Arctic  Research  Laboratory,  Barrow, 
Alaska:  Operational  facilities,  $285,000. 

VARIOUS    LOCATIONS 

Various  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Air  Ac- 
tivities: Operational  facilities,  $1,337,000. 

MARINE    CORPS    FACILITIES 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Activity,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania:  Administrative  facilities, 
$200,000. 

Marine  Corps  Development  and  Education 
Command,  Quantlco,  Virginia:  Training  fa- 
cilities, $466,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina:  Operational  and  training  facilities, 
$213,000.  * 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina:  Maintenance  facilities  and 
UtUltles,  $3,413,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Facility,  New  River.  North 
Carolina:  Operational  facilities,  supply  fa- 
cUitles,  administrative  facilities,  troop  hous- 
ing, and  utilities,  $1,966,000. 

Headquarters  Fleet  Marine  Force.  Atlantic. 
Norfolk.  Virginia:  Administrative  facilities. 
$70,000, 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Center,  Albany,  Geor- 
gia:   Maintenance    facilities,    $188,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Yuma,  Arizona: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  administrative  facilities,  and 
troop  housing,  $3,565,000. 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Center,  Barstow.  Cali- 
fornia: UtUltles,  $60,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Facility,  Santa  Ana,  Cali- 
fornia:   Maintenance   facilities    $2,220,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
medical  facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
and  UtUltles,  »1, 838.000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot.  San  Diego, 
California:  Troop  housing,  $2,788,000. 

Marine  Barracks,  Bremerton,  Washington: 
Troop  housing,  $764,000. 


Outside  the  United  States 

MARINE    CORPS    facilities 

Camp  Smedley  D.  Butler,  Okinawa:  Utili- 
ties, $38,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Iwakunl,  Japan: 
Maintenance  faculties,  $501,000. 

TENTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Station,  Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto 
Rico:  Supply  faculties,  and  utilities, 
$1,568,000. 

ATLANTIC    OCEAN    AREA 

Naval  Station,  Keflavlk,  Iceland:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  $138,000. 

EUROPEAN    AREA 

Naval  Acti\'ltles,  United  Kingdom  Detach- 
ment, Greenock,  Scotland:  Community  facil- 
ities, $440,000. 

pacific    OCEAN    AREA 

Naval  Communication  Station,  North  West 
Cape,  AustraUa:  Administrative  facilities, 
and  supply  faclUtles,  81,544,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Aeana,  Guam,  Mariana 
Islands:  Utilities.  $55,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Atsugl,  Japan:  Mainte- 
nance faclUtles,  and  administrative  facilities, 
$995,000. 

Fleet  Activities,  Sasebo,  Japan:  Operational 
faculties,  $137,000. 
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Fleet  Activities,  Yokosuka,  Japan:  Admin- 
istrative facilities.  J63.000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Facility,  Yokosuka,  Japan: 
Maintenance  facilities.  $29,000. 

Naval  Air  Facility,  Naha,  Okinawa;  Main- 
tenance facilities.  $251,000. 

Naval  Station,  Sangley  Point.  Republic  of 
the  PhlUpplnee :  Operational  facilities, 
•92.000. 

Naval  Magazine,  Sublc  Bay,  Republic  of 
the  Philippines:  Community  facilities, 
969.000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Subic  Bay, 
Republic  of  the  Philippines:  Utilities, 
S138.000. 

VARIOUS    LOCATIONS 

Various  Naval  Air  Activities:  Operational 
facilities.  $293,000. 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
eetablish  or  develop  classified  Navy  installa- 
tion and  facilities  by  acquiring,  converting, 
rehabilitating,  or  Installing  p>ermanent  or 
temporary  public  works,  including  land 
acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment  in  the  total  amount 
of  $1,509,000 

Sec.  203  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
e6tablls"h  or  develop  Navy  irLstallatlons  and 
facilities'  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  In  Navy  missions 
and  responsibilities  which  have  been  oc- 
casioned by:  lai  unforeseen  security  con- 
siderations, lb)  new  weapons  developments, 
(c)  new  and  unforeseen  research  and  de- 
velopment requirements,  or  id)  improved 
production  schedules,  if  the  Secretary  of 
■defense  determines  that  deferral  of  such 
construction  for  inclusion  In  the  next  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  Act  would 
be  inconsistent  with  Interests  of  national 
security,  and  in  connection  therewith  to 
acquire,  construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or 
Install  permanent  or  temporary  public  works. 
Including  land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment.  In 
the  total  amount  of  $10,000,000:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  his  de- 
signee, shall  notify  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, immediately  upon  reaching  a 
decision  to  Implement,  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction or  any  public  work  undertaken 
under  this  section,  including  those  real 
estate  actions  pertaining  thereto.  This  au- 
thorization will  expire  as  of  September  30. 
1969.  except  for  those  public  works  projects 
concerning  which  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  notified  pursuant  to 
this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

Sec.  204.  la)  Public  Law  89-188.  as 
amended,  is  amended  in  section  201  under 
the  heading  "Inside  the  United  States"  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  Under  the  subheading  "bureau  of 
SHIPS  FACILITIES  ( Naval  Shipyards)"  with 
respect  to  Naval  Shipyard.  Bremerton,  Wash- 
ington, strike  out  "$1,692,000'  ;ind  insert 
in  place  thereof  "$2,211,000". 

i2i  Under  the  subheading  "naval  we.ap- 
ONS  FACILITIES  I  Field  Support  Stations)" 
with  respect  to  Naval  Station,  Adak,  Alaska, 
strike  out  "35.000.000"  and  Insert  in  place 
thereof  "S5.931.000". 

i3)  Under  the  subheading  "naval  weap- 
ons FACILITIES  I  Fleet  Readiness  Stations)" 
with  respect  to  Naval  Ammunition  Depot. 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  strike  out  "81,- 
355.000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof  "Si, 
489.000". 

(4)  Under  the  subheading  "medicvl  f.\cili- 
TiEs "  with  respect  to  Naval  Hospital  Corps 
School.  Great  Lakes,  Illinois,  strike  out  "Sl- 
696.000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "S2,- 
431.000". 

ibi  Public  Law  89-188.  as  amended,  Is 
amended  in  section  201  under  the  heading 
"Outside  the  U.nited  States"  and  subhead- 
ing   "MARINE    CORPS    FACILITIES"    With    respCCt 

to  Camp  Smedley  D.  Butler.  Okinawa,  by 
striking  out  "*841.00O"  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  "SI. 125,000". 


(C)  Public  Law  89-188.  as  amended,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (2)  of 
section  602  "$236,590,000",  "$34,607,000"  and 
"$322,296,000"  and  inserting  respectively  In 
place  thereof  "$238,909,000",  ■$34,891,000", 
and  "$324,899,000". 

Sec  205.  (a)  I>ubllc  Law  89-568  Is  amended 
in  section  201  under  the  lieadlng  "Inside  the 
United  States"  as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  "naval  ship 
SYSTEM  COMMAND  (Naval  Shipyards)''  with 
respect  to  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Wash- 
ington, and  Naval  Shipyard.  San  Francisco 
Bay,  California,  strike  out  "$1,928,000"  and 
"$2,782,000",  respectively,  and  insert  re- 
spectively In  place  thereof  "$3,126,000"  and 
"$3,412,000". 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "naval  aib  sys- 
tems COMMAND  (Field  Support  Stations)" 
with  respect  to  Naval  Air  Station,  Cecil 
Field.  Florida,  and  Naval  Air  Station,  Le- 
moore,  California,  strike  out  "$619,000"  and 
"$251,000",  respectively,  and  Insert  respec- 
tively in  place  thereof  ■$876,000"  and 
••$502,000". 

(3)  Under  the  subheading  "naval  air 
SYSTEMS  COMMAND  (Research.  Development, 
Test,  and  Evaluation  Stations)"  with  respect 
to  Naval  Air  Test  Center.  Patuxent  River, 
Maryland,  strike  out  •$283,000"  and  Insert 
in  place  thereof  '$432,000". 

(4)  Under  the  subheading  "medical  fa- 
cilities" with  respect  to  Naval  Hospital, 
Chelsea.  Massachusetts,  strike  out  "$9,300,- 
000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof  "$10,300,- 
000";  and  with  respect  to  Naval  Submarine 
Medical  Center.  New  London,  Connecticut, 
strike  out  "$4,957,000"  and  Insert  in  place 
thereof  •,$6,101,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  89-568  is  amended  In 
section  201  under  the  heading  "Outside  the 
United  States"  and  subheading  "naval  ship 
SYSTEMS  COMMAND"  With  respect  to  Atlantic 
Undersea  Test  and  Evaluation  Center,  West 
Indies,  by  striking  out  "$1,371,000"  and  In- 
serting in  place  thereof  "$1,798,000". 

(c)  Public  Law  89-568  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  clause  (2)  of  section  602 
•■$114,138,000".  "$9.948.000"  and  "$137,874,- 
000"  and  inserting  respectively  in  place 
thereof  "$1 18,769,000",  $10,375,000",  and 
"$142,932,000". 

Sec  206.  lai  Public  Law  90-110  Is  amend- 
ed In  section  201  under  the  heading  "In- 
side the  United  States"  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Under  the  subheading  "fifth  naval 
district"  with  respect  to  Naval  Amphibious 
Base.  Little  Creek,  Virginia,  strike  out  "$6,- 
072.000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
"$6,220,000". 

(2)  Under  the  subheading  "sixth  naval 
district"  with  respect  to  Naval  Hospital. 
Key  West.  Florida,  strike  out  $243,000"  and 
Insert  in  place  thereof  "$370,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  90-110  is  amended  in 
clause  (2)  of  section  802  by  striking  out 
"$414,833,000"  and  "$461,132,000"  and  in- 
serting respectively  In  place  thereof  "$415.- 
108,000"  and  "$461 .407.000' '. 
TITLE  III 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  military  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment,  for  the  following 
projects: 

Inside  the  United  States 
aerospace  defense  command 

Duluth  Municipal  Airport.  Duluth,  Minne- 
sota:   Operational   facilities,   $494,000. 

Logan  Field,  Billings,  Montana:  Utilities, 
$46,000. 

McChord  Air  Force  Base,  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington: Utilities,  $695,000. 

NORAD  Headquarters.  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado;   Utilities,  S300.000. 

Perrin  Air  Force  Base.  Sherman,  Texas: 
Tnx)p  housing.  SI. 136. 000. 


Peterson  Field,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  $369,000. 

Phelps-CoUins  Airport,  Alpena,  Michigan: 
Operational  facilities,  $51,000. 

Richards-Gebaur  Air  Force  Base,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri:  Utilities,  $146,000. 

Stewart  Air  Force  Base,  Newburgh,  New 
York:   Operational  facilities,  $50,000. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Panama  City, 
Florida:  Operational  facilities  and  troop 
housing,  $954,000. 

AIR    FORCE    LOGISTICS    COMMAND 

Grlffiss  Air  Force  Base,  Rome,  New  York: 
Utilities.  $196,000. 

Hill  Air  Force  Base.  Ogden,  Utah:  Opera- 
tional and  training  facilities,  administrative 
facilities,  and  utilities,  $1,058,000. 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio,  Texas: 
Maintenance  facilities,  administrative  facili- 
ties, and  utilities,  $999,000. 

Lynn  Haven  POL  Annex.  Panama  City. 
Florida:   Operational  facilities.  $71,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base.  Sacramento. 
California:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  and  utilities,  $1,397,000. 

Newark  Air  Force  Station,  Newark,  Ohio: 
Operational  facilities,  administrative  facili- 
ties.   $665,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base.  Macon.  Georgia: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  and  administrative  facili- 
ties, $924,000. 

Tampa  Air  Force  POL,  Tampa,  Florida: 
Operational  facilities.  $53,000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma:  Operational  facilities  and  main- 
tenance facilities,  and  administrative  fa- 
cilities. $3,445,000, 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Dayton. 
Ohio:  Research,  development  and  test  facili- 
ties. $2,454,000. 

AIR  FORCE  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center, 
TuUahoma.  Tennessee:  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  facilities,  $4,089,000. 

Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio,  Texas : 
Research,  development  and  test  facilities. 
S350.000. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Muroc,  California: 
Maintenance  facilities  and  utilities,  $656,000. 

Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Valparaiso,  Florida: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  research, 
development,  and  test  facilities,  and  supply 
facilities,  S3.681.000. 

HoUoman  Air  Force  Base,  Alamogordo,  New 
Mexico:  Operational  facilities,  research,  de- 
velopment, and  test  facilities,  troop  housing 
and  utilities.  $2,808,000. 

Kirtland  Air  Force  Base,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico:  Utilities,  $360,000. 

Laurence  G.  Hanscom  Field,  Bedford,  Mas- 
sachusetts: Research,  development,  and  test 
facilities  and  real  estate,  $2,184,000. 

Patrick  Air  Force  Base.  Cocoa,  Florida: 
Maintenance  facilities.  $476,000. 

Eastern  Test  Range.  Cocoa,  Florida:  Re- 
search, development,  and  test  facilities  and 
utilities.  $560,000. 

Western  Test  Range.  Lompoc.  California: 
Research,  development,  and  test  facilities. 
$1,766,000. 

Satellite  Tracking  Facilities:  Research,  de- 
velopment, and  test  facilities,  $1,773,000. 

AIR  TP.AININC  COMMAND 

Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  Rantoul.  Illinois: 
Medical  facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
troop  housing,  and  utilities.  $1,478,000. 

Craig  Air  Force  Base.  Selma.  Alabama: 
Training  facilities,  $415,000. 

Ktesler  Air  Force  Base.  Biloxl,  Mississippi: 
Troop  housing.  $919,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio, 
Texas :  Operational  facilities,  troop  housing 
and  community  facilities,  and  utilities,  $1,- 
615.000. 

Laredo  Air  Force  Base,  Laredo,  Texas:  Op- 
erational facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
troop  housing,  and  utilities.  $1,157,000. 

Laugh lin  Air  Force  Base.  Del  Rio.  Texas: 
UtiUties,  $107,000, 
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La  wry  Air  Force  Base.  Denver,   Colorado: 
Utilities.  $281,000. 

Mather  Air  Force  Base.  Sacramento,  Call- 
ft-rnia;  Training  facilities,  $900,000. 

Mocrty  Air  Force  Base.  Valdosta,  Georgia: 
Training  {..cilities.  S513.OO0. 

Uaiidolpti  Air  Force  Bi^se,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.'is:  Operational  facilities  and  real  estate. 
$1,074,000. 

Reese  Air  Force  Base.  Lubbock.  Texas: 
Training  facilities,  ,$101,000. 

Shpppard  Air  For(  e  Base,  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas:  Ho^^pital  facilities  and  troop  housing, 
$3,708,000. 

Vance  Air  Force  B;ise.  Enid,  Oklahoma: 
Op^>ration.il  facilities.  $165,000. 

Webb  Air  Force  Base,  Big  Spring,  Texas: 
Opera tion.U  and  training  facilities,  $2,796,000. 

Williams  Air  Force  Base,  Chandler.  An- 
zon.i:     Operational    facilities    and    utilities. 

$545,000.' 

AIR   UNIVERSITY 

Gunter  Air  Force  B.\.se.  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama: Utilities.  $87,000, 

Maxwell  Air  Force  Base.  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama: Operational  facilities  and  mainte- 
nance facilities,  $652,000. 

AERONAUTICAL  CHART  AND  INFORMATION  CENTER 

Aeronautical  Chart  and  Information  Cen- 
ter, saint  Louis.  Missouri:  Administrative 
facilities,  $456,000. 

ALASKAN   AIR  COMMAND 

Elmendcrf  Air  Force  Base.  .Anchorage, 
Alaska:  Operational  and  training  facilities 
and  maiiuenance  facilities.  $2,940,000. 

Various  locations:  Maintenance  facilities, 
troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $2,068,000. 

HEADQUARTERS  COMMAND 

Andrews  Air  Force  B.-ise.  Camp  Springs, 
Maryland:    Opera tion.al    facilities,   $35,000. 

MILIT.-.RY   AIRLIFT   COMMAND 

Altus  Air  Force  B,ise.  Altus.  Oklahoma:  Op- 
erational I'acilities  and  maintenance  facil- 
ities. >1. 672,000. 

Dover  Air  Force  Base.  Dover,  Delaware: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  and 
mainten,.r.ce   facilities.  $7,671,000. 

McGuire  Air  Force  B.ise.  Wrightstown.  New 
Jersey:  Operational  facilities  una  utilities, 
$1,172,000. 

Norton  Air  Force  Base.  San  Bernardino, 
California:  Operational  facilities,  m,ainte- 
nance   lacilUies.   ,ind   real   estate.   $1,403,000. 

Travis  Mr  Force  Base.  Fairheld.  California: 
Maintenaiace  facilities,  and  utiUties.  $1,067.- 
000. 

PACIIIC   .MR  FORCES 

Hlckam  Air  Force  Base.  Honolulu.  Hawaii: 
Operational  fr.cilities.  administrative  facil- 
ities, and  utilities.  $278,000. 


STRATEGIC    MR   COMMAND 

Barkidale  Air  Force  Base.  Shreveport.  Lou- 
isiana: Training  faciUties.  $291,000. 

Beale  Air  Force  Base.  Marysville,  Califor- 
nia: Operational  facilities  and  utilities. 
$498,000. 

Columbus  Air  Force  Base.  Columbus.  Mis- 
sissippi: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  and  troop  housing. 
$5,791,000. 

Davls-Monthan  Air  Force  Base.  Tucson, 
Arizona:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  troop  housing, 
and  utilities,  $5,456,000. 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  Rapid  City.  South 
Dakota:  Operational  facilities  and  mainte- 
nance facilities,  $1,151,000. 

Francis  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Chey- 
enne.   Wyoming :     Administrative    facilities. 

S53.000. 

Pairchild  Air  Force  Base,  Spokane.  Wash- 
ington: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities.  ,,nd  .administrative  facilities.  $210,- 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base,  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota:  Maintenance  facilities,  $400,- 
000. 

Grissom    Air   Force    Base.   Peru.    Indiana: 

Utilities,  $70,000. 


K.  I.  Sawyer  Municipal  Airport.  Marquette. 
Michigan:  Maintenance  facilities,  $560,000. 

Lorint;  Air  Force  Base.  Limestone.  Maine: 
Operational  facilities,  $59,000. 

Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Great  Falls. 
Montana:  Troop  housing,  $560,000. 

Matagorda  Air  Force  Range,  MJitagorda  Is- 
land. Texas:  Real  estate.  $607,000. 

Minot  Air  Force  B,ise,  Minot,  North  Da- 
kota: Administrative  facilities  and  utilities, 
$639,000.  ^,  ^      , 

OfTutt  Air  Force  Base.  Omaha.  Nebraska. 
Operational  facilities,  administrative  facili- 
ties and  utilities.  $2,369,000. 

Pease  Air  Force  Base.  Portsmouth.  New 
Hampshire:  Utilities,  $194,000. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  B.ase,  Lompoc,  Cali- 
fornia: Utilities,  $404,000. 

Westover  Air  Force  Base,  Chlcopee  Falls, 
Massachusetts:   Operational  facilities,  $150,- 

000-  ^      ,..  ,  ■ 

Wurtsmith  Air  Force  Base,  Oscoda,  Michi- 
gan: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  troop 
housing,  and  utilities,  $2,731,000. 

TACTICAL    AIR    COMMAND 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Austin.  Texaa: 
Operational  faciUties  and  administrative  fa- 
cilities. $354,000. 

Blytheville    Air    Force    Base.    BlythevlUe. 
\rkansas:    Operational   facilities,   $1,641,000. 
Cannon  Air  Force  Biise,  Clo^-ls,  New  Mex- 
ico:   Training   facilities,   maintenmce   facil- 
ities, and  utilities.  $479,000. 

England  Air  Force  Base.  Alexandria.  Loui- 
siana: Operation.ll  facilities  and  hospital  fa- 
cilities. $3,949,000. 

Forbes  Air  Force  Base.  Topeka,  Kansas: 
Operational  facilities.  $702,000. 

George  .'Ur  Force  Bafe.  VictorvlUe.  Califor- 
nia: Operational  facilities,  administrative  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities.  $1,152,000. 

Homestead  Air  Force  Base.  Homestead. 
Florida:   Operational  facilities.  $75,000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base.  Hampton.  Vir- 
ginia: Training  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
ciUties, and  utilities,  $.537,000. 

Lockbourne  Air  Force  Base,  Columbus. 
Ohio-  Operational  facilities,  m.aintenance  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities.  $1,090,000. 

Luke  Air  Force  Ba.se.  Phoenix.  Arizona: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
mnce  facilities,  administrative  facilities, 
troop  housing,  and  utilities.  $2,006,000. 

MacDill  Air  Force  Base.  Tampa,  Horlda: 
Operational  facilities.  $542,000. 

McConnell  Air  Force  Base.  Wichita.  Kansas: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  faciUties, 
and  utilities.  $1,116,000. 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base.  Mountain 
Home.  Idaho:  Operational  facilities  mainte- 
nance facilities,  and  troop  housing  $2,710,000. 
Mvrtle  Beach  Air  Force  B.ase.  Myrtle  Beach. 
South  Carolina:  Operational  facilities  and 
maintenance  facilities.  $254,000. 

Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  Las  Veeas,  Nevada: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  supply  faciUties,  hospital  fa- 
cilities, administrative  facilities,  and  troop 
housing,  $9,668,000 

Pope  Air  Force  Base.  Fayettevllle.  North 
Carolina:  Operational  facilities.  $257,000. 

Sevmour-Johnson  Air  Force  Base.  Golds- 
boro!  North  Carolina:  Operational  facilities. 
$99,000. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base.  Sumter.  South  Caro- 
lina: Operational  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
ciUties, and  UtiUties.  $614,000. 

UNTTED    STATES    AIR    FORCE    ACADEMY 

United  .States  Mr  Force  Academy,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado:  Training  facilities,  and  ad- 
ministrative facilities.  $530,000. 


AIR     FORCE     SYSTEMS     COMMAND 

Eastern  Test  Range:  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  faclllUes,  and  utilities,  $647,- 

000. 

Western  Test  Range:  Utilities,  $118,000. 

Satellite  Tracking  Facilities:  Research,  de- 
velopment, and  test  f.acillties.  $558,000. 

PACIFIC     AIR    FORCES 

Okinawa:  Operational  and  training  facili- 
ties, mainten.^nce  facilities,  supply  facillOee. 
community   faciUties.   and   utilities.   $2,170.- 

000. 

Various  locations:  Operational  and  irnin- 
ing  faciUties.  maintenance  facilities,  supply 
facilities,  administrative  facilities,  and  util- 
ities, $4,180,000, 

STRATEGIC     AIR     COMMAND 

Goose  Air  Base.  Canada:  Utilities,  $84,000. 


AIRCRAFT    CONTROL     AND     WARNING 

Various    locations:    Operational    faciUties. 
maintenance  f,acilities.  and  utilities.  $777,000. 

OtrrSlDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AEROSPACE     DEFENSE     COMMAND 

Various  locations:    Maintenance  facilities, 
$278,000. 


UNITED     STATES     AIR    FORCE     IN     i;UROPE 

Germ,any:  Operational  facilities.  m.-Unte- 
nance  facilities,  and  utilities.  $522,000. 

United  Kingdom:  Operational  faclUUes, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  ad- 
ministrative facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
utilities,  $6,326,000. 

Various  locations:  Operational  faclliues 
and  maintenance  facilities.  $1,121,000. 

UNITED    STATES    AIR    FORCES    SOUTHERN 
COMMAND 

Albrook  Air  Force  Base.  Cmal  Zone:  Op- 
erational faciUties  and  administrative  lacUl- 
tles,  $326,000. 

Howard  Air  Force  Base,  Canal  Zone:  Op- 
erational facilities,  $140,000. 

UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE  SECURITY  SERVICE 

Various  locations:  Operational  faciUties 
and  UtiUties.  SI. 184.000. 

Sec  302.  The  Secretarv  of  the  Air  Force 
may  esubllsh  or  develop  clas.sified  military 
installations  and  faciUties  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabilitating  or  in- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
work?  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment in  the  total  amount  of  $54,001,000. 

Sec    303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  Air  Force  Installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  proceeding  with  con- 
struction made  necessary  by  changes  in  Air 
Force    missions    and    responsibilities    which 
have    been    occasioned   by:    (a)    unforeseen 
securltv  considerations,  ib)  new  weapons  de- 
velopments, (c)  new  and  unforeseen  research 
and  development  requirements,  or   (d)    im- 
proved production  schedules.  If  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  determines  that  deferral  of  such 
construction  for  inclusion  in  the  next  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act  would 
be  "inconsistent   with   Interests   of   national 
security   and  in  connection  therewith  to  ac- 
quire, construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or  in- 
stall permanent  or  temporary  public  works, 
including  land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,   utilities,   and   equipment  in 
the   total    amount  of    $10,000,000:    Prov,drd. 
That  the  Secretarv  of  the  Air  Force,  or  his 
de-^lgnee.    shall    notify    the    Committees    on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  immediately  upon  reach- 
ing a  final  decision  to  implement,  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  any  pubUc  work  under- 
taken   under   this   section,   including   those 
real  estate  actions  pertaining  thereto.  This 
authorization  will  expire  as  of  September  30. 
1969    except  for  those  public  work  projects 
concerning  which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  notified  pursuant  to  this 
section  prior  to  that  date. 

Sec  304,  Section  9  of  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emv  Act  as  amended  (68  St.at  49).  is  fur- 
ther amended  bv  striking  out  in  the  first  sen- 
tence the  figure  "$141,797,000"  and  Inserting 
in  place  thereof  the  figure  "$141. 978.000". 

Sec  305  (a)  Public  Law  89-183.  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  \n  section  301  under  tbe  head- 
ing "INSTOE  the  United  States"  and  sub- 
heading   "STRATEGIC    AIR    COMMAND",    With    re- 

spect  to  Barksdale  Air  Force  Base.  Shreveport. 
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Louisiana,  strike  out  "$3,015,000"  and  Insert 
In  place  thereof  "}3, 744, 000". 

(bi  Public  Law  89-188.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  i3)  of 
section  602  the  amounts  "$215,631,000"  and 
"$339,377,000"  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof 
"$216,360,000  ■  and  $340.106,000 '.  respective- 
ly. 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Public  Law  89-568.  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  under  the  heading  "Inside 
THE  Unfted  States"  In  section  301.  as  follows: 

1 1  >  Under  the  subheading  "Air  Force  Log- 
istics Command",  with  re?pect  to  Robins  Air 
Force  Base.  Macon.  Georgia,  strike  out 
"$154,000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
"$210,000  • 

ibi  Public  Law  89-568.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  l)y  striking  out  In  clause  |3)  of  sec- 
tion 602  the  amounts  "5109,786.000"  and 
"S200.702.000"  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
"$109,842,000"  and  "$200,758,000",  respec- 
tively. 

TITLE  IV 

Sec  40!  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructlns,  con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  installing  perma- 
nent (T  temporan,-  public  works,  including 
site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities  and 
equiprrrent.  for  defense  agencies  for  the  fol- 
lowing projects: 

Inside  the  United  States 

DEFENSE  atomic  SUPPORT  AGENCY 

Sandla  Base,  New  Mexico:  Utilities.  $35,000. 

Manzaiio  Base,  New  Mexico:  Utilities, 
328,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory,  White  Oak, 
Maryland:  Reeearch,  development,  and  test 
facilities,  $1,697,000. 

DEFENSE  COMMUNICATIONS  AGENCY 

Headquarters,  Etefense  CommunlcaUons 
Agency,  Building  12.  Navy  Department  Serv- 
ice Center.  Arlington.  Virginia:  Operational 
and  administrative   facilities.  $575,000. 

DEFENSE  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 

Headquarters.  Defense  Intelligence  Agency, 
Arlington  Hall  StaUon,  Virginia:  Utilities' 
$290,000. 

DEFENSE  SUPPLY  AGENCY 

Defense  Depot.  Memphis,  Tennessee:  Sup- 
ply facilities,  $120,000. 

Defense  General  Supply  Center,  Richmond. 
Vlreiiua:  Supply  facilities,  $415,000. 

Defense  Depot,  Tracy.  California:  Supply 
facilities  and  administrative  faculties 
$2,937,000. 

Defense  Depot.  Ogden.  Utah:  Utilities 
$195,000. 

Defense  Electronics  Supply  Center,  Dayton. 
Ohio:   Supply  facilities,  $134,000. 

Defense  Logistics  Services  Center.  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan:  Administrative  faculties 
$2,500,000. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 

Fort  Meade.  Maryland:  Training  faclUtlee 
and  troop  housing.  $2,121,000. 

Outside  the  United  States 

DEFENSE  atomic  SUPPORT  AGENCY 

Johnston  Island:  Operational  faculties 
$649,000. 

Sec  402.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  Installations  and  facul- 
ties which  he  determines  to  be  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  and  in  connec- 
tion therewith  to  acquire,  construct,  convert 
rehabilitate,  or  install  permanent  or  tem- 
porary pubUc  works,  including  land  acquisi- 
tion, site  prep;tration.  appurtenances,  utili- 
ties, and  equipment  in  the  total  amount  of 
$70,000,000:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  immedi- 
ately upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to  imple- 
ment, of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any  pub- 
lic work  undertaken  under  this  section  in- 
cluding real  estate  actions  pertaining  thereto 


TITLE  V 

Sec.  501.  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  establish  or  develop  military 
installations  and  facUltiee  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  In- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prepa- 
ration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment, which  are  necessary  outside  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  military  activities 
in  Southeast  Asia,  or  in  support  of  such  ac- 
tivities. In  the  total  amount  as  follows: 

Department  of  tlie  Army.  $142,808,000. 

Department  of  the  Navy.  $54,700,000. 

Department  of  the  Air  Force,  $17,617,000. 

Sec.  502.  The  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  con- 
nection with  construction  projects  under- 
taken in  South  Vietnam  pursuant  to  section 
501  above,  shall  furnish  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  such  repxarts  as  were  hereto- 
fore furnished  pursuant  to  section  401(c) 
of  Public  Law  89-367  (80  Stat.  36,  37) . 

TITLE  VI 

MILITARY     FAMILY     HOUSING 

Sec.  601.  Tlie  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee.  Is  authorized  to  construct,  at  the 
locations  hereinafter  named,  family  housing 
units  and  trailer  court  facilities  In  the  num- 
bers hereinafter  listed,  but  no  family  hous- 
ing construction  shall  be  commenced  at  any 
such  locations  In  the  United  States,  until  the 
Secretary  shall  have  consulted  with  the 
Secretary,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  as  to  the  availability  of  ade- 
quate private  housing  at  such  locations.  If 
agreement  cannot  be  reached  with  respect  to 
the  availability  of  adequate  private  housing 
at  any  location,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
immediately  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  House  cf  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  In  writing,  of  such  difference  of 
opinion,  and  no  contract  for  construction  at 
such  location  shall  be  entered  into  for  a 
period  of  thirty  days  after  such  notification 
has  been  given.  This  authority  shall  Include 
the  authority  to  .acquire  land,  and  Interests 
in  land,  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned land,  or  otherwise. 

Family  housing  units — 

(a)  The  Department  of  the  Army,  five  hun- 
dred  units.   $9,750,000: 

Fort  Gordon.  Georgia,  two  hundred  units. 
Fort   Leavenworth.   Kansas,   one   hundred 
units. 

Fort  Hood,  Texas,  two  hundred  units, 

(b)  The  Department  of  the  Navy,  seven 
hundred   and  fifty  units,   $15,725,000: 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Yuma.  Arizona, 
one  hundred  units. 

Naval  Complex.  Oahu,  HawaU,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  units. 

Pacific  Missile  Range  Facllitv,  Kauai, 
Hawaii,  fifty-six  units. 

Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patuxent  River, 
Maryland,  one  hundred  units. 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Fallon.  Nevada, 
forty-four  units. 

Naval  Complex.  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
one  hundred  units. 

Naval  AuxUlary  Air  Station,  Chase  Field, 
Texas,  one  hundred  units. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Whidbey  Island.  Wash- 
ington, one  hundred  units. 

(c)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  units,  $17,375,000: 

George  Air  Force  Base,  California,  two  hun- 
dreds units. 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base,  Idaho,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  units. 

HoUoman  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico, 
three  hundred  units. 

Sec.  602.  Authorization  for  the  construc- 
tion of  famUy  housing  provided  in  this  Act 
shall  be  subject,  under  such  regiUations  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe,  to 
the  following  limitations  on  cost,  which  shall 
Include  shades,  screen,  ranges,  refrigerators, 
and  all  other  InsTAlled  equipment  and  fix- 
tures: 


(a)  The  average  vinlt  cost  for  each  mili- 
tary department  for  all  units  of  family  hous- 
ing constructed  In  the  United  States  (other 
than  HawaU  and  Alaska)  and  Puerto  Rico 
shall  not  exceed  $19,500,  Including  the  cost 
of  the  family  unit  and  the  proportionate 
costs  of  land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
and  installation  of  utilities. 

(b)  No  family  housing  unit  In  the  areas 
listed  In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  constructed 
at  a  total  cost  exceeding  $35,000,  Including 
the  cost  of  the  family  unit  and  the  propor- 
tionate costs  of  land  acquisition,  site  prepa- 
ration, and  Installation  of  utilltes. 

(c)  When  family  housing  units  are  con- 
structed in  areas  other  than  those  listed  In 
subsection  (a)  the  average  cost  of  all  such 
units  shall  not  exceed  $32,000.  and  In  no 
event  shall  the  cost  of  any  unit  exceed  $40.- 
000.  The  cost  limitations  of  this  subsection 
shall  include  the  cost  of  the  family  unit  and 
the  proportionate  costs  of  land  acqiUsltlon. 
site  preparation,  and  installation  of  utilities. 

(d)  Units  constructed  at  George  Air  Force 
Base,  California,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  section,  but  the  average  cost  of  such 
units  shall  not  exceed  $30,000,  Including  the 
cost  of  the  family  unit  and  the  proportionate 
costs  of  land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
and  Installation  of  utilities. 

Sec.  603.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
and  nothing  contained  In  section  603  of 
Public  Law  90-110  (81  Stat.  279,  304)  shall 
be  deemed  to  affect  the  cost  limitations  pro- 
vided In  section  502(f)  of  Public  Law  89-188 
(79  Stat.  793.  813)  with  respect  to  construc- 
tion of  family  housing  units  at  the  United 
States  MUltary  Academy,  West  Point. 

Sec.  604.  Except  as  provided  in  section  603 
of  this  Act.  and  notwithstanding  the  limita- 
tions contained  In  prior  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Acts  on  costs  of  construc- 
tion of  family  housing,  the  limitations  on 
such  cost  contained  In  section  602  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  all  prior  authorizations  for 
construction  of  family  housing  not  hereto- 
fore repealed  and  for  which  construction 
contracts  have  not  been  executed  by  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

.SEC.  605.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee.  Is  authorized  to  construct,  or  other- 
^>  ise  acquire,  in  foreign  countries,  fourteen 
family  housing  units.  This  authority  shall 
include  the  authority  to  acquire  land  and 
interests  in  land,  and  shall  be  limited  to 
such  projects  as  may  be  funded  by  use  of 
excess  foreign  currencies  when  so  provided 
in  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Acts.  The  authorization  contained  in  this 
.'section  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  cost  limita- 
tions set  forth  in  secton  602  of  this  Act: 
Provided.  That  no  family  houslne  imlt  con- 
structed or  acquired  pursuant  to  this  au- 
thorization shall  cost  in  excess  of  $50,000.  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  the  family  unit  and  the 
proportionate  costs  of  land  acquisition,  site 
preparation,  and  Installation  of  utHitles. 

Sec.  606.  The  first  sentence  of  section  515 
of  PubUc  Law  84-161  (69  Stat.  324.  352)  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1968 
and  1969"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "1969 
and  1970".  and  by  adding  the  following  sen- 
tence at  the  end  thereof:  "As  to  any  such 
housing  facilities  to  be  leased  at  or  near  Fort 
Leavenworth.  Kansas,  the  numbered  condi- 
tions set  forth  hereinabove  shall  not  applv  " 

Pec.  607.  Section  507  of  Public  Law  88-174 
(77  Stat.  307.  326)  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1968  and  1969"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "1969  and  1970". 

Sec.  608.  Subsection  610(a)  of  Public  Law 
90-110  (81  Stat.  279,  305)  Is  amended  to  read 
ns  follows: 

"Sec.  610.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  exjiended 
for  projects  for  the  Improvement  of  any 
single  family  housing  unit,  or  for  the  im- 
provement of  two  or  more  housing  units  when 
such  units  are  to  be  converted  into  or  used 
as  a  single  family  housing  unit,  the  costs  of 
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which  exceed  $10,000  per  unit  including  costs 
of  repairs  undertaken  in  connection  there- 
with, and  including  any  costs  in  connection 
with  (1)  the  furnishing  of  electricity,  gas 
water,  and  sewage  disposal;  (2)  roads  and 
walks:  and  ( 3 )  grading  and  dralnixge.  unless 
such  Improvement  m  connection  with  such 
unit  or  units  is  specifically  authorized  by  law. 
As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'improve- 
ment' Includes  alteration,  expansion,  exten- 
sion, or  rehabilitation  of  any  housing  unit 
or  units,  including  that  m:iintenance  and  re- 
pair which  is  to  be  accomplished  concur- 
rently with  an  improvement  project.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  proj- 
ects authorized  fur  restoration  or  replace- 
ment of  housing  unit-s  damaged  or  destroyed." 

Sec.  609.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
designee  is  authorized  to  rel(x:ate  one  hun- 
dred units  of  relocatable  housing  to  Fort  Polk. 
Louisiana,  from  other  military  installations 
where  the  requirement  for  such  housing  shall 
have  been  terminated:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  notify  the  commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  .Senate,  not  less  than 
thirty  days  prior  thereto,  of  the  proposed 
relocations  and  estimated  costs. 

Sec.  610.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
or  his  designee,  for  mUitary  family  housing  as 
authorized  by  law  for  the  following  purposes : 

(a)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
family  housing,  including  improvements  to 
adequate  quarters,  improvements  to  inade- 
quate quarters,  minor  construction,  rental 
guarantee  payments,  construction  and  ac- 
quisition of  trailer  court  facilities,  and  plan- 
ning, an  amount  not  to  exceed  $48,740,000. 
and 

(b)  for  support  of  military  family  housing. 
Including  operating  expenses,  leasing,  main- 
tenance of  real  property,  pav-ments  of  princi- 
pal and  Interest  on  morteage  debts  incurred, 
payments  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, and  mortgage  insurance  premiums  au- 
thorized under  section  222  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1715m). 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  S537.960.000. 

TITLE  VII 

HOMEOWNERS    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  701.  In  accordance  with  subsection 
1013 (i)  of  Public  Law  89-754  (80  Stat.  1255. 
1292)  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the 
purposes  of  section  1013  of  Public  Law  89- 
754,  Including  acquisition  of  properties,  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $11,800,000. 
TITLE  Vin 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  801.  The  SecreUiry  of  each  mUitary  de- 
partment may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop Installations  and  facilities  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  US  C.  529) 
and  sections  4774(d)  .ind  9774(d)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  The  authority  to  place 
permanent  or  temporary  improvements  on 
land  includes  authority  for  surveys,  adminis- 
tration, overhead,  planning,  and  supervision 
incident  to  construction.  That  authority  may 
be  exercised  before  title  to  the  land  is  ap- 
proved under  section  355  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  255).  and 
even  though  the  'and  is  held  temporarily. 
The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate  or  land 
includes  authority  to  m.nke  surveys  and  to 
acquire  land,  and  interests  in  land  (including 
temporary  use),  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange 
of  Government-owned  land,  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  802.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  appropriations 
for  public  w-orks  projects  authorized  by  titles 
I,  II,  in,  IV,  V,  VI.  and  VII  shall  not  exceed— 
'  (1)  for  title  I:  Inside  the  United  States, 
8365.981.000;  outside  the  United  States.  $85.- 
610.000:  or  a  total  of  $451,591,000, 

(2)    for  title  11:   Inside  the  United  States. 
$226,165,000;  outside  the  United  States.  $6,- 


351.000;  section  202.  $1,509,000;  or  a  total  of 
$234,025,000. 

(3)  for  title  III:  Inside  the  United  States. 
$120,820,000;  outside  the  United  States, 
$17,654,000;  section  302.  $54,001,000;  or  a 
total  of  $192,481,000. 

^4)   for  title  IV:   A  total  of  $81,696,000. 

(5)  for  title  V:  Southeast  Asia  support — 
Department  of  the  Army,  $142,808,000;  De- 
partment of  the  Navv.  $54,700,000;  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force.  $17,617,000. 

(6)  for  title  VI:  MUitary  lanvlly  housing, 
586,700,000. 

(7)  for  title  vn:  Homeowners  assistance. 
$11,800,000. 

Sec.  803.  .'Vny  of  the  amounts  named  In 
titles  I.  n,  in,  and  IV  of  this  Act,  may,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  concerned,  be 
increased  by  5  per  centum  for  projects  Inside 
the  United  States  (other  than  Alaska)  and 
by  10  per  centum  for  projects  outside  the 
United  States  or  In  Alaska,  if  he  determines 
in  the  case  of  any  particular  project  that 
such  increase  ( 1 )  is  required  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  meeting  unusual  variations  In  cost 
arising  in  connection  with  that  project,  and 
(2)  coul^  not  have  been  reasonably  antici- 
pated at  the  time  such  project  was  submitted 
to  the  Congress.  However,  the  total  costs  of 
all  projects  In  each  such  title  may  not  be 
more  than  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  projects  in  that  title. 

Sec.  804.  Contracts  for  construction  made 
by  the  United  States  for  performance  within 
tiie  United  States  and  its  possessions  under 
this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  Juris- 
diction   and    supervision    of    the    Corps    of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  or  the 
Naval  Facilltie.-  Engineering  Command,  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  or  his  designee  determines  that 
because  such  jurisdiction  and  supervision  Is 
wholly  Impracticable  such  contracts  should 
be    executed    under    the    jurisdiction    and 
supervision  of  another  department  or  Gov- 
ernment agency,  and  shall  be  awarded,  inso- 
far as  practicable,  on  a  competitive  basis  to 
the    lowest    responsible    bidder,    if    the    na- 
tional security  will  not  be  Impaired  and  the 
award  Is  consistent  with  chapter  137  of  title 
10,   United  States  Code.  Regulations  i:;sued 
by   the   Secretary   of   Defense   implementing 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  provide 
the   department    or    agency   requiring   such 
construction  with  the  right  to  select  either 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Department  of  tlie 
Army,    or   the   Naval    Facilities   Engineering 
Command.  Department  of  the  Navy,  as  Its 
construction  agent  providing  that  under  the 
facts   and   circumstances   that   exist   at   the 
time   of    the   selection   of   the   construction 
agent,  such  selection  will  not  result  in  any 
increased  cost  to  the  United  States.  The  Sec- 
retaries  of   the   mlUUiry   departments   shall 
report  semiannually  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   with    respect    to    all    contracts 
awarded  on  other  than  a  competitive  basis  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 

Sec  805.  (a)  As  of  October  1.  1969.  all  au- 
thorizations for  military  public  works  (other 
than  family  housing)  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  Secretr.ry  of  a  military  department  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  or  devel- 
opment of  military  In.stallations  and  fa- 
cilities, and  all  authorizations  for  appropria- 
tions therefor,  that  are  contained  In  titles  I, 
II.  III.  IV.  and  V  of  the  Act  of  October  21, 
1967,  Public  Law  90-110  (81  Stat.  279),  and 
all  such  authorizations  contained  In  Acts 
approved  before  October  22.  1967.  and  not 
superseded  or  otherwise  modified  by  a  later 
authorization  are  repeated  except — 

1 1 )  authorizations  for  public  works  and 
for  appropriations  therefor  that  are  set  forth 
In  those  Acts  in  the  titles  that  contain  the 
general  provisions; 

(2)  authorizations  for  public  works  proj- 
ects as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracts  or 
land  acquisitions  in  whole  or  In  part  before 


October  1,  1969.  and  authorizations  for  ap- 
propriations therefor;  and 

(3)  notwithstanding  the  repeal  provisions 
of  section  606(a)  of  the  Act  of  September  12. 
1966  (80  Stat.  739,  755)  or  of  section  805(a) 
of  the  Act  of  October  21.  1967  (81  Stat  279. 
308).  authorizations  for  the  following  Items 
which  shall  remain  In  effect  until  October  1. 
1970: 

(a)  utilities  m  the  amovint  of  $843,000  at 
Fort  Oreelv.  Alaska,  that  Is  contained  In  title 

I.  section 'l02  of  the  Act  of  September   16, 

1965  (79  Stat.  796). 

(b)  maintenance  facilities  In  the  amount 
of  $7,393,000  for  Naval  Shipyard.  Boston.  Mas- 
sachusetts, that  Is  contained  in  title  II,  sec- 
tion 201,  under  the  heading  "BtjREAtj  of  ships 
F.AciLiTiES  (Naval  Shipyard)"  of  the  Act  of 
September  16.  1965  (78  Stat  797)  and  amend- 
ed in  section  205  of  the  Act  of  September  12. 

1966  (80  Stat.  747). 

(c)  hospital  and  medical  facilities  in  the 
amount  of  $4,736,000  for  Naval  Hospital.  New- 
port. Rhode  Island,  that  is  contained  In  title 

II.  section  201,  under  the  heading  "medical 
FACiLrriES'"  of  the  Act  of  September  16,  1965 
(79  Stat.  801). 

(d)  maintenance  facilities  In  the  amount 
of  $412,000  for  Naval  Air  Station.  Oceana.  Vir- 
ginia, that  Is  contained  In  title  II.  section  201, 
under  the  heading  "naval  air  systems  com- 
mand (Field  Support  Stations)"  of  the  Act 
of  September  12.  1966  (80  Stat.  744). 

(e)  administrative  facilities  In  the  amount 
of  $236,000  for  Naval  Oceanographic  Distribu- 
tion Office.  Ogden.  Utah,  that  Is  contained  In 
title  II.  section  201,  under  the  heading  "naval 

SUPPLY      SYSTEMS     COMMAND"     Of     the     Act     Of 

September  12,  1966  (80  Stat  745 1 

(f )  medical  facilities  In  the  amount  of  $2- 
442  000  for  Naval  Training  Center,  loca- 
tion to  be  determined  (Orlando,  Florida). 
that  Is  contained  In  title  II  section  201.  un- 
der the  heading  "service  school  FACiLrriES" 
of  the  Act  of  September  12,  1966   (80  Stat. 

745 ) . 

(b)  Effective  fifteen  months  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  all  authoriza- 
tions for  construction  of  family  housing,  in- 
cluding trailer  court  facilities,  all  authoriza- 
tions to  accomplish  alterations,  additions, 
expansions,  or  extensions  to  existing  family 
housing,  and  all  authorizations  for  related 
facilities  projects,  which  are  contained  in 
this  or  any  previous  Act.  are  hereby  repealed. 

except^ — 

1 1)  authorizations  for  family  housing  proj- 
ects as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracts  or 
land  acquisitions  or  manufactured  struc- 
tural component  contracts  in  whole  or  In 
part  before  such  date; 

(2)  notwithstanding  the  repeal  provision 
of  section  606(b)  of  the  Act  of  September  12. 
1966  (80  Stat.  739.  755)  or  of  section  805(b) 
of  the  Act  of  October  21.  1967  (81  Stat  279, 
308)  the  authorization  for  two  hundred  fam- 
ily housing  units  at  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy.  West  Point.  New  York,  that  is 
contained  in"  the  Act  of  September  16.  1965 
(79  Stat.  793.  811);  and 

(3)  authorizations  to  accomplish  alter- 
ations, additions,  expansions,  or  extensions  to 
existing  family  housing,  and  authorizations 
for  related  facilities  projects,  as  to  which  ap- 
propriated funds  have  been  obligated  for 
construction  contracts  before  such  date. 

Sec  806.  None  of  the  authority  contained 
in  titles  I.  n.  Ill,  rV.  and  V  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  authorize  any  building  con- 
struction projects  Inside  the  United  States 
(other  than  Alaska)  at  a  unit  cost  in  excess 

of— 

(1)  $36  per  square  foot  for  cold-storage 
warehousing; 

(2)  $9  per  square  foot  for  regular  ware- 
housing; 

(3)  $2,500  per  man  for  permanent  bar- 
r.acks: 

(4)  $9,200  per  man  for  bachelor  officer 
quarters;  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
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his  designee  determines  that,  befause  of 
Bp>eclal  circumstances,  application  to  such 
project  of  the  limitations  on  unit  costs  con- 
tained In  this  section  Is  impractical:  Pro- 
vided. That  notwithstanding  the  limitations 
contained  in  prior  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Acts  on  unit  costs,  the  limita- 
tions on  such  costs  contained  In  this  section 
shall  apply  to  all  prior  authorizations  for 
Ruch  construction  not  heretofore  repealed 
and  for  which  construction  contracts  have 
not  been  awarded  by  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  807.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  Act  or  by  any  military  construction 
authorization  Act  hereafter  enacted  shall 
be  expended  for  the  construction  of  any 
waste  treatment  or  waste  dIspKJsal  system 
at  or  In  connection  with  any  military  In- 
stallation until  after  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  his  designee  has  consulted  with  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  determined  that  the  degree  and  type 
of  waste  disposal  and  treatment  required  in 
the  area  in  which  such  military  installation 
is  located  are  consistent  with  applicable  Fed- 
eral or  State  water  quality  standards  or 
other  requirements  and  that  the  planned 
system  will  be  coordinated  in  timing  with  a 
State,  county,  or  municipal  program  which 
requires  communities  to  take  such  related 
abatement  measures  as  are  necessary  to 
achieve  areawlde  water  pollution  cleanup. 

Sec.  808.  Titles  I.  11.  III.  IV.  V.  VI,  VII.  and 
Vin  of  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act.  1969". 

TITLE  IX 

RESERVE  FORCES  F.^CILI■^E3 

Sec.  901.  Subject  to  chapter  133  of  tlUe 
10,  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  establish  or  develop  additional 
facilities  for  the  Reserve  Forces.  Including 
the  acquisition  of  land  therefor,  but  the  cost 
of  such  facilities  shall  not  exceed — 

(1)  For  Department  of  the  Navy:  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserves,  $4,600,000. 

(2)  For  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

(a)  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  $7,700,000. 

(b)  Air  Force  Reser\-e.  $4,000,000. 

Sec.  902.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  installations  and  facili- 
ties under  this  title  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  US  C.  529),  and  sections 
4774(d)  and  9774(d)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  The  authority  to  place  perma- 
nent or  temporary  Improvements  on  land 
Includes  authority  for  surveys,  administra- 
tion, overhead,  planning,  and  supervision  In- 
cident to  construction.  That  authority  may 
be  exercised  before  title  to  the  land  Is  ap- 
proved under  .section  355  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (40  U  S.C.  255).  and 
even  though  the  land  Is  held  temporarily. 
The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate  or  land 
Includes  authority  to  make  surveys  and  to 
acquire  land,  and  interests  In  land  (Includ- 
ing temporary  use),  by  gift,  purchase,  ex- 
change of  Government-owned  land,  or  other- 
wise. 

Sec.  903.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Reserve  Forces  Facilities  Authorization  Act. 
1969". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  by  way  of  formality.  The  debate  on  the 
bill  will  start  tomorrow  and  probably 
will  continue  through  most  of  the  week. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 


THE    LAND    AND    WATER 
CONSERVATION  FUND 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
land  and  water  consen-ation  fund,  which 
was  set  up  in  1964,  has  been  a  respon- 
sible, effective  first  step  in  the  vital  pres- 
ervation of  our  land  resources.  Every 
citizen  will  benefit  from  it.  The  debates 
in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives this  year  has  reflected  the 
awareness  that  land  must  be  preserved 
for  the  benefit  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations. It  has  not,  however,  reflected 
agreement  on  how  best  to  achieve  this 
important  end. 

We  have  been  gratified  at  the  tremen- 
dous response  of  the  individual  States  to 
the  Land  and  Water  Consen'ation  Fund 
Act  of  1965.  The  program  got  off  to  a 
good  start. 

Then,  during  these  first  4 ''2  years  of 
the  fund's  existence.  Congress  author- 
ized acquisition  of  lands  worth  $450  to 
S500  million,  while  income  from  the 
fund's  three  main  sources  of  revenue — 
the  sale  of  surplus  real  property,  the 
motorboat  fuel  tax,  and  admission  and 
user  fees — came  to  only  about  $278  mil- 
lion, about  63  percent  of  the  predicted 
Income.  A  crippling  backlog  of  unfunded 
programs  was  the  result. 

Obviously,  the  commitments  we  have 
made  have  to  be  met.  And  future  de- 
mands will  have  to  be  answered.  But  they 
will  not  be  answered  until  we  find  new 
sources  of  revenue.  In  the  meantime, 
land  costs  spiral  upward  at  a  rate  of 
approximately  10  percent  a  year;  poten- 
tially valuable  sites  are  consumed  by 
urban  spread  or  highway  sprawl:  and 
local  and  State  conservation  programs 
suffer  for  lack  of  means  to  implement 
them. 

By  approving  S.  1401  we  have  the 
unique  opportunity  to  lighten  the  fi- 
nancial burden  of  the  public  as  well  as 
preserve  some  of  our  most  beautiful 
natural  resources  from  irresponsible  de- 
velopment. 

In  my  owti  State  of  Connecticut,  for 
example,  projects  totaling  over  half  a 
million  dollars  are  pending  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation  for  lack  of 
funds.  And  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior warns  that  over  the  next  10  years, 
without  even  computing  the  meteoric 
rise  of  land  costs,  we  can  expect  to  be 
short  $2.7  billion.  Add  to  that  an  addi- 
tional $1  billion  increase  in  land  value, 
and  the  old  adage  "time  is  money"  takes 
on  new  meaning. 

We  should  not  ignore  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  House  and 
Senate  committees  shepherding  the  bill. 
We  cannot  ignore  the  interests  of  each 
of  our  constituents  throughout  this 
growing  Nation. 

We  need  a  stable  fund  with  resources 
wiiich  are  consistent  with  our  promises. 
And  the  most  sensible  way  of  achieving 
this  end  is  through  the  supplemental  use 
of  earmarked  revenue  from  a  predict- 
able soui'ce.  This  .source  is  available  in 
the  lease  receipts  which  come  to  the 
Ti'easui-y  under  the  authority  of  the 
Outer     Continental     Shelf     Land     Act. 


These  receipts  have  been  averaging  ap- 
proximately $300  million  a  year,  and 
projected  revenue  goes  as  high  as  $500 
million  annually  for  the  next  5  years. 
Only  a  moderate  ix)rtion  of  this  amount 
need  be  used  to  maintain  the  fund  at  a 
steady  $200  million  a  year — probably 
around  $100  million. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  these  sum.<; 
are  available  only  upon  appropriation  by 
the  Congress,  and  if  any  portion  should 
remain  unused  for  2  years,  it  will  revert 
back  to  the  general  Treasury  fund,  thus 
obviating  the  danger  of  a  buildup  o' 
large  sums  earmarked  for  one  purix).se 
alone.  At  no  point,  then,  is  the  legisla- 
tive process  circumvented. 

We  can  put  these  earmarked  funds  to 
excellent  use  now  in  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund,  for  this  is  one  pro- 
gram that  cannot  be  fully  effective 
under  the  stop-and-go  conditions  of  the 
regular  appropriations  process.  In  5 
years,  the  whole  issue  will  come  back  to 
us  and  we  can  evaluate  our  experiment 
and  revise  it  should  we  think  it  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  President,  now  is  the  time  for 
strong  action.  Halfhearted  improve- 
ments will  serve  only  to  make  a  farce  of 
our  good  intentions. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  I  OF  LAND 
AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
FUND  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  1401. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  bill  (S.  1401)  to  amend  title  I  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965.  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was,  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause,  and  insert: 

That  (a)  section  2.  subsection  (a),  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  (78  Stat.  897:  16  U.S.C.  460  1-5),  except 
the  fourth  paragraph  thereof.  Is  repealed: 
said  fourth  paragraph  is  redesignated  sec- 
tion 9  of  said  Act;  and  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  said  section  2  are  redesignated  (a) 
and  ( b ) ,  respectively. 

(b)  It  Is  not  the  intent  of  the  Congress  by 
this  repealer  to  Indicate  that  Federal  agen- 
cies which  have  under  their  administrative 
Jurisdiction  areas  or  facilities  used  or  useful 
for  outdoor  recreation  or  which  furnish  serv- 
ices related  to  outdoor  recreation  shall  not 
exercise  any  authority  they  may  have,  In- 
cluding authority  under  section  501  of  the 
Act  of  August  31,  1951  (65  Stat.  290;  31 
U.S.C.  483a) ,  or  any  authority  they  may  here- 
after be  given,  to  make  reasonable  charges 
for  admission  to  such  areas,  for  the  use  of 
such  facilities,  or  for  the  furnishing  of  such 
services.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law 
or  as  may  be  required  by  lawful  contracts  en- 
tered into  prior  to  May  28,  1963.  providing 
that  revenues  collected  at  particular  Federal 
areas  shall  be  credited  to  specific  purposes, 
all  fees  so  charged  shall  be  covered  into  a 
special  account  under  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  and  .shall  be  available 
for  appropriation,  without  prejudice  to  ap- 
propriations from  otlier  sources  for  the  same 
purposes,  for  any  authorized  outdoor  recrea- 
tion function  of  the  agency  by  which  the 
fees  were  collected 

(C)  Section  6,  subsection  (a),  of  said  Act 
is  amended  by  .striking  out  the  words  "in 
substantially    the    same    proportion    as    the 


number  of  visitor-days  in  areas  and  projects 
hereinafter  described  for  which  admission 
fees  are  charged  under  section  2  of  this  Act", 
(d)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(c)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  March 
31,  1969.  ^    ^       , 

Sec.  2.  Tlie  aforesaid  .section  2  of  the  Land 
md  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  cud 
thereof  the  following  new   .sub.scction: 

•(c)  Other  Rlventes. — All  revenues  re- 
ceived on  and  .ifter  July  1.  1968.  and  prior 
to  July  1,  1973.  to  the  extent  such  revenues 
otherwise  would  be  deposited  in  miscellane- 
ous receipts  of  the  United  St<.tes  Treasury, 
under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
of  1953  (67  Stat.  462;  43  U.S.C.  1331  et  seq.), 
as  amended  (Including  the  funds  held  ia 
escrow  under  an  interim  agreement  of  '  cto- 
ber  12.  1956,  between  the  United  States  and 
Louisiana,  to  the  extent  the  United  States  is 
determined  to  be  entitled  to  such  escrow 
funds),  but  no  iiiOre  annually  than  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference,  to  be  deter- 
mined bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be- 
tween $200,000,000  and  the  total  revenues 
and  collections  estimated  to  be  covered  into 
the  fund  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section,  as  amended." 

Sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section  4.  sub- 
section (b).  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing "for  a  total  of  eight  years"  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "until  the  end  of  fiscal 
vear  1969". 

■  SEC.  4.  The  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing thereto  the  following  new  section: 

•Sec.  8.  Not  to  exceed  $30,000,000  of  the 
money  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from 
the  fund  bv  section  3  of  this  Act  may  be 
obligated  bv  contract  during  each  of  fiscal 
vears  1969  and  1970  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands,  waters,  or  interests  :hereln  within 
areas  specified  in  section  6(a)(1)  of  this 
Act.  Any  such  contract  may  be  executed  by 
the  head  of  the  department  concerned,  with- 
in limitations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Anv  such  contract  so  entered 
Into  shall  be  deemed  a  contractual  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  liqui- 
dated with  money  appropriated  from  the 
fund  specifically  for  liquidation  of  such  con- 
tract obligation.  No  contract  may  be  entered 
into  for  the  acquisition  of  property  pursuant 
to  this  section  \mless  such  .icqulsitlon  Is 
otherwise  authorized  by  Federal  law." 

Sec.  5.  (a)   With  respect  to  any  property 
acquired  bv   the   Secretary  of   the   Interior 
■w'lthln  a  unit  of  the  national  park  system 
or    miscellaneous    area,    the    Secretary    may 
convey  a  freehold  or  leasehold  Interest  there- 
in, subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
will   assure   the   use    of    the    property   In   a 
manner  which  is.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary,  consistent  with  the  purpose  for 
which  the  area  was  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. In  any  case  In  which  the  Secretary 
exercises  his  discretion  to  convey  such  In- 
terest, he  shall  do  so  to  the  highest  bidder. 
In  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  but  such  convey- 
ance shall  be  at  not  less  than  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  Interest,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary;  except  that  if  any  such  con- 
veyance is  proposed  within  two  years  after 
the  propertv  to  be  conveyed  Is  acquired  by 
the  Secretarv,  he  shall  allow  the  last  owner  or 
owners    of    record    of    such    property    thirty 
davs  following  the  date  on  which  they  are 
notified   bv   the   Secretary   in   writing   that 
such  propertv  is  to  be  conveyed  within  which 
to   notify   the   Secretary   that   such   owners 
wish  to  acquire  such  Interest.  Upon  receiving 
such  tlmelv  request,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
vey  such   interest   to   such   person   or   per- 
sons,  m   accordance  with   such   regulations 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  upon  pay- 
ment by  him  of,  cr  agreement  by  him  to  pay, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  highest  bid  price, 
(b)    Within  a  unit  of  the  national  park 
system  or  miscellaneous  area  In  which  ex- 
change Is  authorized  by  law  as  a  method 


for  property  acquisition,  the  Secretary  may 
accept  title  to  any  non-Federal  property  or 
interest  therein  within  such  unit  or  area 
and  in  exchange  therefor  he  may  convey  to 
the  grantor  of  such  property  or  interest  any 
federally  owned  property  or  interest  therein 
under  his  Jurisdiction  within  any  such  unit 
or  area,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  deems  necessary.  The  values  of  the 
properties  .so  exchanged  either  shall  be  ap- 
proxlmatelv  equal,  or  If  they  are  not  approxi- 
mately equal,  the  values  shall  be  equalized 
by  the  pavment  of  cash  to  the  grantor  from 
funds  appropriated  for  the  acquisition  of 
land  lor  the  area,  or' to  the  Secretary  as  the 
circvimstances  require. 

(c)  The  proceeds  received  from  any  con- 
veyance under  this  section  shall  be  credited 
to" the  land  and  water  conservation  fund  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  on  S.  1401  and  ask  for 
a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senat?. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Wa.shington. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  motion  be  divided. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  motion  is  subject  to  division. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pi-esident, 
I  ask  that  w^e  vote  first  on  disagreeing  to 
the  House  amendments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. And  asking  for  a  conference? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poie.  Is  it  clear  that  the  question  is  on 
the  first  part  of  the  motion  to  disagree 
and  ask  for  a  conference? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.   KUCHEL.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  will  be  no  further  proceedings 
until  the  Senate  is  in  order. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long  1  was  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  might  say  that  Senators  would  be  well 
advised  to  be  present  in  the  Chamber 
because  we  hope  to  set  a  very  important 
procedural  precedent  here  this  after- 
noon. I  do  think  that  Senators  would  be 
well  advised  to  be  here  and  understand 
the  issues  we  will  vote  on. 

The  Senator  moved,  in  the  usual  pro- 
cedure, that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
St-nate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  S.  1401.  Then,  he 
stated: 

I  move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  on  S.  1401  and  ask 
for  a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon — 


I  asked  for  a  division  on  that  part. 

Then  the  last  part  of  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  was: 

That  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate — 

And  proceeded  to  designate  five  con- 
ferees. 


On  that  part.  I  propose  to  make  a  sub- 
stitute motion.  Therefore.  I  ask  that  we 
first  agree  to  the  first  part  of  the  Sen- 
ator's motion  which  is  that  we  disagree 
to  the  Hou.se  amendments  and  ask  for  a 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
first  part  of  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  (Putting  ihe  ques- 
tion.! 

The  first  part  of  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr.  JacksonI 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.   LONG   of   Louisiana.   Mr.  Presi- 
dent, lam  prepared  to  make  a  .substitute 
motion  with  regard  to  the  second  part 
of  the  Senator's  motion:   The  Senator 
propo.sos   that   there   be   five   conferees 
named,  none  of  whom,  I  believe,  repre- 
sent the  real  controversial  and  important 
part  of  this  measure  which  is  in  con- 
ference between  the  two  Houses.  That 
controversy  between  the  two  Hou.ses  was 
a  hot  controversy  that  was  waged  on  the 
noor  of  the  Senate  for  2  weeks,  as  to 
whether  certain  funds,  wiiich  most  of  us 
regard  as  being  totally  irrelevant  to  the 
land     and    water     conservrtion     fund, 
should   be   dedicated    to   tliat   purpo.se. 
After  con.siderable   debate,   we   adopted 
two  amendments,   one  by   the   Senator 
from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams!,  and  the 
other  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  1  Mr. 
EllenderI.    The    Williams    amendment 
limited  the  amount  of  funds  available. 
The  EUender  amendment  stated  that  cer- 
tain funds  would  not  be  dedicated  to  this 
purpo.se. 

The  five  conferees  suggested  by  the 
Senator,  while  senior  members  of  the 
committee,  did  not  vote  the  Senate  posi- 
tion on  what  is  the  controversial  part  of 
the  bill. 

Usually,  when  somethina  of  this  r,ort 
happens,  there  would  be  some  Member 
of  the  Senate  on  the  committee  who  had 
votf^d  the  Senate  position.  Traditionally, 
a  con.siderable  number  of  conferees,  usu- 
allv  a  maiority.  would  be  named  from 
the  committee  among  committee  mem- 
bers who  had  voted  the  majority  posi- 
tion on  what  was  in  conference  between 
the  Sen  ate  and  the  House . 

It  has  been  my  practice,  as  a  commit- 
tee chairman,  usually  to  name  a  majority 
of  the  conferees,  even  if  I  had  to  reach 
down  and  pick  the  most  junior  member 
of  the  committee  wiio  voted  the  major- 
itv  position  of  the  Senate  on  a  bill  m 
conference.  In  some  instances,  when  that 
was  not  the  case,  I.  as  chairman  of  the 
conferees,  would  name  enouah  Senators 
who  voted  the  Senate  position  so  that 
together,  on  a  vote,  they  would  constitute 
a  maioritv.  with  the  firm  intention  to 
<;tand  with  the  conferees  named,  in  order 
to  give  the  majority  en  the  conference 
their  support  on  wiiat  was  the  position 
of  the  Senate. 

I  followed  that  position  when  I  named 
the  conferees  on  medicare,  wiien  the 
Gore  amendment  carried  tome  years  ago. 
and  the  bill  died  in  conference.  As  one 
who  had  votsd  against  the  amendment.  I 
insisted  on  Members  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed and  who  had  supported  the  Gore 
amendment,  to  see  that  that  amounted  to 
a  majoiitv  of  the  Senate  in  conference, 
even  though  we  had  not  voted  that  way 
prior  to  it. 
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In  this  instance,  we  have  a  situation 
where  the  committee  was  unanimous  and 
was  strongly  in  opposition  to  the  Senate 
position  and  took  the  attitude  tfciat  the 
Senate  amendment  would,  in  effect,  de- 
stroy the  purposes  of  the  bill  and  that 
the  Senate  amendment  should  be  dis- 
agreed to  overwhelmingly. 

Now  when  the  vote  occurred,  the  com- 
mittee was  unanimous  in  its  position  con- 
trary to  the  Senate.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
precedents  make  it  clear  that  the  con- 
ferees are  appointed  to  represent  the 
Senate.  When  appointed  to  a  committee, 
they  are  appointed  to  represent  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  looking  at  page  212  of  Senate 
Procedures  where  it  will  be  noted  that 
while  conferees  can  be  appointed  by  the 
Presiding  Officer,  they  should  represent 
the  Senate,  and  that  if  it  is  desired  by 
the  Senate,  the  Senate  will  elect  its  con- 
ferees. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  in  the  precedents 
that  while  ordinarily  one  would  pick 
from  the  committee  and  one  would  ap- 
point those  members  of  the  committee 
who  met  the  proper  specifications,  that 
the  conference  should  represent  the  ma- 
jority will  of  the  Senate  as  well  as  a  pro- 
per proportion  ii  the  party  representa- 
tion in  the  Senate,  if  that  is  possible.  I 
also  point  out  that  the  precedents  further 
spell  out  that  one  may  go  beyond  the 
membership  of  a  committee  if  that  is 
necessary  to  represent  the  will  of  the 
Senate. 

In  this  particular  case,  this  Senator 
well  knows  that  the  Interior  Department, 
which  has  strongly  opposed  the  Ellender 
and  Williams  amendments — the  Ellender 
amendment  in  particular — have  not 
given  up  for  one  moment  in  their  desire 
to  prevail  in  this  matter.  They  have  been 
making  great  efforts  to  have  various  peo- 
ple associated  with  their  position  bring 
pressure  to  bear  upon  Senators,  by  mail, 
in  editorials,  and  otherwise,  to  try  to 
compel  a  change  in  the  position  voted  on 
the  Senate  floor;  after  the  bill  was  con- 
sidered over  a  period  of  2  weeks. 

In  other  words,  the  administration  and 
the  executive  branch  have  not  given  up 
on  this  issue. 

That  being  the  case,  this  is  a  situation 
where  we  have  a  right  to  ask  that  the 
conferees  represent  the  majority  position 
of  the  Senate.  The  five  conferees  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, can  speak  for  their  committee 
amendments  in  conference. 

I  would  urge  those  whom  I  would  sug- 
gest as  conferees,  to  abide  by  the  com- 
mittee's and  the  Senate's  position  on  the 
relatively  noncontroversial  committee 
amendments  in  disagreement  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  that  those 
conferees  representing  the  committee 
should  go  along  by  the  conferees  who  I 
would  suggest  in  representing  the  Sen- 
ate majority  position  on  the  contro- 
versial part  which  is  in  the  conference. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  move  as  a  substitute  that  tlie 
Senate  elect  the  following  conferees: 

Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Ellen- 
der, Mr.  Sm.-\thers.  and  Mr.  Tower. 

By  doing  that,  we  would  then  have  two 
senior  members  on  the  committee  and 
woiild  have  a  majority  of  conferees  who 
voted  the  Senate  position. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. Will  the  Senator  irom  Louisiana 
please  send  the  names  to  the  desk  so 
that  they  may  be  reported. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  send  forward 
the  five  names  I  mentioned,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  move,  as  a  substitute,  that 
the  Senate  elect  the  just-mentioned  five 
conferees  to  I'epresent  the  Senate  on  this 
measure. 

Permit  me  to  say  further  that,  as  a 
chairman  of  a  Senate  committee,  I  am 
perfectly  prepared  to  abide  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Senate.  As  a  committee  chair- 
man, I  have  been  urged  time  and  again 
to  appoint  conferees  who  would  be  more 
in  agreement  with  the  views  of  thp  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  than  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Senate  itself.  I  have  found 
it  tempting  to  do  such  a  thing,  but  have 
resisted  that  temptation,  feeling  that 
while  it  was  a  verj'  tempting  thing  to  do, 
it  was  not  appropriate  to  fail  to  provide 
adequate  representation  for  the  major- 
ity position  of  the  Senate  in  conference. 
The  Senate  can  decide  whether  a  com- 
mittee chairman,  wlio  prefers  to  name 
his  conferees,  not  one  of  whom  voted  the 
Senate  position  in  conference  when  the 
matter  is  challenged  by  those  in  the 
majority  representing  the  will  of  the 
Senate,  is  entitled  to  have  a  majority  of 
conferees. 

I  per.sonally  have  been  willing  to  nego- 
tiate about  this  matter,  to  consider  some 
sort  of  compromise.  I  suggested  that  the 
conferees  should  be  evenly  divided  be- 
tween those  Irflembers  who  voted  for  the 
Senate  position  and  those  who  did  not. 
No  suggestion  was  forthcoming. 

This  is  nothing  new  to  me,  to  contest 
a  matter  of  this  sort.  Many  years  ago, 
when  we  debated  the  tidelands  issue, 
when  Senator  O'Mahoney  of  Wyoming 
was  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  Senate  having  voted  contrary  to  the 
position  taken  by  the  chairman,  the 
chairman  proposed  to  name  a  majority 
of  conferees,  contrary  to  the  Senate 
position.  After  it  was  objected  to,  and 
there  was  some  consultation  between 
those  representing  the  contending  sides, 
it  was  felt  that  those  who  had  prevailed 
were  entitled  to  have  a  majority  repre- 
sentation. One  of  the  senior  members  of 
the  committee,  at  that  time  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  Mr.  McFarland,  who  sub- 
sequently became  majority  leader,  sug- 
gested that  he  should  not  serve  on  the 
committee  on  conference  in  order  that 
one  of  the  other  members  could  serve 
who  would  then  make  the  committee 
representative  of  the  majority  position 
of  the  Senat€. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  the  position 
the  Senate  should  take.  In  some  respects 
it  might  conflict  with  the  power  a  Senate 
committee  chairman  might  have,  and 
perhaps  should  have,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  this  Senator  that 
if  we  are  to  be  a  body  that  represents 
the  views  of  the  Senate  and  the  demo- 
cratic principles  as  the  Senate  is  theo- 
retically founded,  and  as  set  forth  in 
the  Senate  rules  and  Senate  procedure, 
then  I  think  the  Senate  should  select 
conferees  the  majority  of  whom  will 
represent  the  will  of  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  lieu  of  the 
conferees  to  be  appointed  by  the  Chair, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long] 
proposes  that  the  Presiding  Officer  ap- 
point the  following  conferees:  Senators 
Jackson,  Kuchel,  Ellender,  Smathers, 
and  Tower. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentai-y  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  the  motion  pre- 
viously made  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Washington  pending  at  the  desk? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  first  part  has  been  adopted 
and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  first  part  of  the 
motion  has  been  adopted  and  agreed 
to? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. To  disagree  and  send  to  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  second  part  of 
the  motion  is  pending.  The  first  part  was 
agreed  to? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Yes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  second  part  of  the 
motion  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Washington  is  pending,  but,  in  effect,  a 
substitute  has  been  offered? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
offered  a  substitute. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  First,  for  the  benefit 
of  Members  of  the  Senate,  I  think  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  more  than 
just  the  dedication  of  a  portion  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  receipts  is 
involved  in  the  disagreement  between 
the  two  Houses  on  S.  1401.  The  Senate 
disagrees  to  five  other  amendments.  I 
will  just  name  the  amendments  that  are 
involved:  I  realize  that  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  the  Ellender  amend- 
ment is  the  most  important  one,  but  the 
facts  are  as  follows: 

For  example,  the  House  deleted  from 
the  act  the  admission  and  user  fee  sys- 
tem we  established  in  1964  in  Public  Law 
88-578,  known  as  the  Golden  Eagle 
program.  The  House  version  deletes  this 
provision  of  the  law,  while  in  the  Senate 
version  it  is  retained.  This  is  an  im- 
portant difference  between  the  two  bills 
which  must  be  resolved  in  conference. 

Next  we  come  to  the  amendment  which 
concerns  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
This  is  the  one  on  new  sources  of  reve- 
nue. The  House  provides  a  5 -year,  rather 
than  a  3-year  program  as  adopted  on  the 
Senate  floor.  Enough  of  the  receipts  from 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  operations 
are  made  available  for  appropriation 
under  the  House  version  to  bring  the 
income  of  the  fund  to  a  total  of  S200 
million  a  year  for  this  5-year  program, 
while  the  Senate  voted  a  3 -year  program 
with  no  source  for  the  funds  provided 
except  general  appropriations. 

Third,  with  respect  to  the  option 
authority,  the  House  version  does  not 
contain  the  new  section  9  the  Senate 
added  to  the  act.  This  would  authorize 
$500,000  a  year  for  the  purchase  of  op- 
tions of  not  less  than  2  years  for  acquisi- 
tion of  property  in  any  authorized  area 
of  the  national  park  system. 
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Fourth,  on  the  lease-back,  sell-back 
provision,  the  House  version  does  not 
have  the  protective  language  exempting 
our  national  parks  and  those  national 
monuments  of  scientific  significance 
from  this  authority  as  does  the  Senate 

bill. 

Fifth,  on  exchanges,  the  House  version 
restricts  exchanges  to  units  within  the 
authorized  outdoor  recreation  area  itself 
and  to  areas  where  exchange  is  already 
authorized.  The  Senate  version  author- 
izes exchanges  of  lands  within  the  same 
State,  or  States,  for  such  in-holdings 
and  extends  this  authority  to  include 
areas  where  it  is  not  now  available.  Also, 
the  House  does  not  require  public  hear- 
ings in  the  area,  as  does  the  Senate 
version:  nor  does  the  House  version  con- 
tain the  Morse  amendment  forbidding 
exchange  of  sustained-yield  timber- 
lands. 

CONFEREES     HISTORICALLY     APPOINTED     FROM 
LEGISLATIVE    COMMITTEES 
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Mr.  President.  I  think  everyone  in  this 
body  knows  what  the  i-ules,  and  especially 
the  traditioiis,  are  with  reference  to  the 
ap{X)intment  of  conferees.  We  do  draw 
them   from    the   legislative   committees 
which  processed  the  legislation  which  is 
the  subject   of  the  conference.  But,  as 
long  as  my  good  friend  from  Louisiana 
has  raised   this  question   and  makes  a 
point  of  this  .specific  issue,  I  think  the 
Senate  should  know  what  the  Senate  did 
when  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  bill 
was  up  in  the  Senate,  in  the  83d  Congress, 
in  1953.  The  Hill  amendment  had  been 
adopted  bv  the  Senate  and  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  House.  The  Hill  amend- 
ment, it   will  be  recalled,   provided  for 
the  earmarking — and  this  is  very  im- 
portant— of  all  receipts  from  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  for  educational  pur- 
poses. What  did  the  Senate  do?  The  Sen- 
ate appointed  a  majority  of  conferees 
who  had  been  vigorously  opposed  to  the 
Hill  amendment.  The  conferees  at  that 
time — and  this  is  on  all  fours  with  tne 
issue  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana—were Senators  Butler  of  Nebraska, 
Millikin,  Cordon— all  three  opposed  the 
Hill  amendment — and  Senators  Mun-ay 
and  Anderson  for  the  then  minority. 

So  we  find  a  situation  in  which  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana — and  he  was  on 
the  Interior  Committee  in  1953— did  not 
insist  that  there  be  a  majority  of  con- 
ferees that  went  along  with  the  Senate  s 
view  on  this  one  particular  issue. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point ■:> 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to 

yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  true 
that  two  out  of  five  of  those  conferees 
had  voted  for  the  Kill  amendment,  and 
that  no  one  raised  the  point  about  the 
Hill  amendment  with  regard  to  tliat  bill? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  pointing  out  that 
in  1953.  on  the  ve-y  substantive  issue  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  raising  on  the 
floor  now.  a  majority  of  the  conferees 
were  opposed  to  a  major  amendment  in 
issue— a  maiority  of  them  had  fought 
against  what  became  the  Senate  version. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  40  per- 
cent of  them  were  for  the  Hill  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  However,  in  the  pres- 


ent bill  as  I  pointed  out,  earmarking  is 
only  one  of  the  issues  involved.  I  have 
discussed  five  other  issues  of  substance 
that  are  in  disagreement. 

If  we  are  going  to  depart  from  the 
established  system  by  selecting  conferees 
from  outside  of  the  legi.slative  committees 
that  consider  measures,  we  are  going  to 
be  in  a  very  .sorry  situatio-.  in  the  Sen- 
ate. But  if  the  Senate  wants  to  establish 
such  a  precedent,  this  is  an  opportunity 
to  do  it. 

I  want  to  point  out  again  that  in 
1953— and  Senator  Anderson  is  on  the 
floor  at  this  time— a  majority  of  the  con- 
ferees—that is.  Senators  Butler,  Milli- 
ken.  and  Cordon,  who  had  been  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  were  opposed  to  the 
amendment  the  Senate  had  adopted,  the 
Hill  amendment.  Nevertheless,  they  were 
appointed  and  comprised  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  conferees. 

In  my  judgment,  procedures  in  the 
Senate  are  going  to  Ije  in  a  sorry  state  if 
every  time  we  have  a  difl^eience  of  opin- 
ion over  one  item  in  a  major  bill  we  are 
going  outside  the  legislative  committee  to 
select  conferees.  If  Senators  want  to  es- 
tablish such  a  precedent,  they  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  doing  it  here  on  this 
particular  motion  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

I  must  say  again  that  the  earmark- 
ing of  fluids  is  not  by  any  means  the 
only  issue  at  stake  here.  There  are  at 
least  5  other  points,  which  I  have  just 
specified,  over  which  there  are  substan- 
tial differences  between  the  House  ver- 
sion and  the  Senate  ver.sion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  With  regard 
to  the  1953  precedent  the  Senator  men- 
tions, I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  aware,  is 
he  not,  that  there  was  no  argument  about 
the  conferees?  No  point  was  raised.  Tlius, 
so  far  as  establishing  precedent  is  con- 
cerned, there  was  no  argument  one  way 
or  the  other:  but  even  assuming  that 
this  would  be  regarded  as  a  precedent 
and  that  a  precedent  had  been  estab- 
lished, 5  members  v.ere  senior  members 
of  the  committee,  and  40  percent  were  in 
favor  of  the  majority  po,=;ition  which  took 
a  view  with  regard  to  eaiTnarking,  con- 
trary to  the  view  of  the  majority  of  the 
conferees. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  precisely  what 
mv  motion  would  do.  It  would  bring  about 
the  appointment  of  the  senior  members 
of  the  committee  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  Tlie  Senator  from  Louisiana  did 
not  object  to  this  procedure  at  the  time 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  bill  went  to 
conference.  We  do  not  think  he  should 
object  to  the  same  procedure  at  this  time. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Not  one  of 
them  voted  for  the  Ellender  amendment 
or  the  Williams  amendment,  nor  could 
he  name  a  member  of  the  committee  who 
did. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  should  point  out  that 
although  he  was  not  here  for  the  vote 
on  the  fioor,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  AllottI  has  announced  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  earmarking?  amendment  in 
the  bill  and  so  advised  me  that  he  in- 
tends to  support  the  Ellender  amend- 
ment in  conference. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  long 
as  my  thoughts  are  being  voiced  by  oth- 
ers, I  think  I  should  make  them  clear 
for  myself. 

In  the  con.sideration  of  this  bill,  there 
were  several  of  us  on  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  who  voiced 
our  doubts  as  to  the  advi.sability  of  ear- 
marking of  funds.  The  rea.sons  for  that 
feeling  are  many,  but  I  will  say  that  from 
my  own  experience  with  earmarking  in 
my  State  of  Colorado,  it  has  led  us  into 
great  financial  binds  over  the  years. 

We  discussed  the  matter  in  committee, 
and  as  I  recall,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  AndersonI  was  generally 
in  .svmuathy  v.-ith  that  point  of  view.  At 
least  he  had  .some  doubts  as  to  the  ad- 
vi.sability of  earmarking  such  suta.stantial 
amounts  out  of  what  has  .suddenly  be- 
come a  very  large  fund  available  to  the 
Federal  Govemment.  As  I  recall  it,  in  a 
little  more  than  a  year,  this  fund  has 
grown  to  the  neighborhood  of  $18  bil- 
lion. clo.se  to  S2  billion. 

Of  cour.se,  that  is  a  luscious  and  at- 
tractive— I  was  going  to  .say  peach  tree, 
but  in  deference  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  I  shall  make  it  an  apple  tree- 
for  people  who  want  money  to  spend. 

We  di-scussed  the  matter  at  some 
length.  The  Senator  from  Washington  is 
correct.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any 
member  of  the  committee  who  had  any 
doubt  about  how  I  personally  felt  as  to 
the  ad\'isability  of  doing  this.  I  had 
raised  this  question  repeatedly  in  con- 
nection with  the  original  consideration 
of  the  bill  when  we  were  considering  the 
methods  of  flnancinEr  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund.  There  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  present  who  will 
not  agree  with  that. 

What  happened  sub.sequently  was 
this-  Seeing  that  the  committee  was 
completely  or  almost  completely  of  an- 
other mind— with  the  exception  of  pos- 
siblv  two  or  three  member.s— I  did  not 
move  the  matter  to  a  vote.  I,  however, 
did  trv  to  make  the  bill  as  palatable  as 
possible  and  moved  to  cut  down  the 
amomits  committed  to  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund.  After  these  cuts 
were  agreed  to,  the  bill  was  reported  to 
the  floor. 

The  day  that  the  Ellender  amendment 
came  up  for  consideration  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  having  committed  myself 
.several  months  previously  to  an  engage- 
ment out  of  the  city.  I  was  absent.  So  I 
did  not  vote  on  the  Ellender  amendment. 
If  I  had  been  here.  I  would  have  voted 
for  the  amendment,  not  for  the  reason, 
perhaps,  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr   LONG]  wants  the  Ellender  amend- 
ment agreed  to,  but  for  the  general  reason 
and  proposition  that  I  am  simply  opposed 
to  earmarking  funds,  particularly  m  a 
national  situation,  as  at  present,  where 
we  need  money  so  badly.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  earmarking  funds  at  any  time:  how- 
ever I  wanted  to  make  the  Record  per- 
fectly clear  that  I  would  have  voted  for 
the  Ellender  ^imendment. 

As  it  now  stands,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  if  I  am  on  the  con- 
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ference  committee.  I  will  uphold  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senate.  I  regard  that  as  my 
obligation:  but  I  am  le.ss  than  en- 
thusia.stic  about  the  proposition  of  ear- 
marking funds  out  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  moneys. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Washington  whether 
the  method  for  selecting  the  conferees 
for  which  he  has  moved  is  not  the 
customary  way  that  the  Senate  has  ap- 
pointed conferees  for  the  many  bills  that 
are  considered  in  conference  eacli  year? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cer- 
tainly correct:  and,  as  I  pointed  out,  in 
the  83d  Congress  in  an  identical  situa- 
tion when  we  were  talking  about  the 
earmarking  of  funds  from  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  revenues  for  educational 
purposes,  we  followed  the  same  rule  tliat 
I  now  propose.  At  tliat  time  we  followed 
the  seniority  rule  in  the  committee,  al- 
though a  majority  of  the  conferees  were 
opposed  to  the  Hill  amendment  that  the 
Senate  had  adopted.  We  have  followed 
the  same  precedent  here.  My  motion  is 
to  appoint  conferees  according  to  senior- 
ity on  the  committee,  because  this  bill 
was  taken  up  in  the  full  committee,  as 
the  Senator  knows.  In  addition,  as  I  have 
pointed  out.  there  are  five  other  items 
in  disagreement. 

Recently  when  we  had  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  crime  bill,  there  were  disagree- 
ments on  various  matters,  including  gun 
control  legislation.  A  majority  of  the 
Senators  who  were  appointed  as  con- 
ferees, as  I  recall  the  situation,  were  op- 
posed to  gun  control.  But  no  objection 
was  heard  to  the  appointment  of  those 
conferees. 

If  the  only  is.^ue  was  the  earmarking 
of  the  oil  receipts,  the  situation  might  be 
different:  but  there  are  other  items  of 
substi^ntial  nature  in  dispute. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louis^r.na.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton that  he  had  no  oppsition  on  liis  com- 
mittee amendments.  They  were  all  agreed 
to,  without  exception,  is  the  point  I  am 
raising  here. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  know  the  Senate 
agrerd  w.th  the  comm.ittce,  but  it  is  what 
the  IIo  ;..'^e  did  o.i  these  other  questions  as 
well  as  the  oil  receipts  issue  which  must 
be  resolved  in  conference.  What  is  the 
differ';  nc? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui.siana.  As  a  practical 
matter,  v,ah  regard  to  the  committee 
amendment,  does  the  Senator  have  any 
doubt  ii"!  his  mind  that  he  would  have 
any  difficulty  in  reaching  agreement  with 
those  of  us  who  support  the  Ellender 
amendment,  or  that  he  would  be  fully 
supported  with  regard  to  hi.s  committee 
amendments,  v.-hlch  weie  not  controver- 
sial? Did  we  even  have  a  rollcall  vote 
on  any  of  them? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No,  we  did  not ;  but  we 
did  have  a  rollcall  on  the  Ellender 
amendment.  However,  the  Ellender 
amendment  is  only  one  of  the  very  sub- 
stantial issues  in  disagreement.  My  mo- 
tion for  appointment  of  conferees  follows 


the  established  precincts  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  pro- 
pose to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
that  he  had  a  unanimous  position  for  his 
committee  amendments,  which  were  not 
controversial,  here  in  the  Senate,  and  I 
would  be  happy  to  work  out  any  arrange- 
ment to  assure  him.  of  100-percent  unani- 
mous support  for  his  position.  With  re- 
gard to  that  part  of  the  bill  which  is  the 
controversial  part  of  wliat  is  in  confer- 
ence, from  the  Senate  point  of  view.  I 
would  urge  that  tlie  conferees  represent 
the  majority  position  of  the  Senate. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this.  Ju'^t 
this  year,  we  had  a  major  bill  where  the 
jurisdiction,  in  veterans'  matters,  fell 
both  in  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  in  the  Committee  on 
France. 

Here  is  how  we  worked  that  one  out: 
The  Committee  on  Finance  had  the  bill, 
but  we  appointed  conferees 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator's  point  is  not  on  all  fours  with 
what  we  are  talking  about  nov,-.  This  is 
not  a  question  of  overlapping,  concur- 
rent, or  conflicting  committee  jurisdic- 
tion. The  Interior  Committee  has  sole 
jurisdiction  over  the  legislation  before 
us.  And  because  he  is  concerned  with 
only  one  issue  of  difference  between  the 
Senate  and  House  versions  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  attempting  to 
take  control  of  our  committee  altogether 
with  respect  to  this  proposed  conference. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Just  a  mo- 
ment. We  appointed  half  the  conferees 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
half  from  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  We  agreed  that  on  the 
points  the  Committee  on  Finance  rec- 
ommended, the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  would  .support  the  mem- 
bers from  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  on  the  points  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  recommended, 
the  Committee  on  Finance  would  sup- 
port the  judgment  of  the  members  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. There  was  never  a  moment  of 
controversy. 

As  far  as  what  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  in  conference  from  his 
committee,  there  will  be  no  problem 
about  his  getting  100-percent  unanimous 
support  for  his  position  in  conference. 
All  I  am  asking  is  that  on  the  point 
which  is  extremely  vital  from  the  point 
of  view  of  those  of  us  who  do  not  agree 
with  his  minority  position,  and  what  is 
really  controversial,  our  views  be  re- 
spected and  upheld  in  conference  by  all 
the  Senate  conferees.  I  believe  we  have 
a  right  to  make  such  a  request. 

In  my  e.xperience.  whenever  a  con- 
troversy about  a  conference  has  come 
before  the  Senate,  or  there  was  some 
dispute  about  a  matter,  and  those  who 
had  prevailed  wanted  to  be  sure  their 
position  was  adequately  supported  in 
conference,  it  has  always  been  arranged 
that  they  had  supporters. 

If  it  does  not  work  out  that  way.  I 
think  we  will  be  setting  a  precedent  to 
favor  committee  chairmen.  I  would  cer- 
tainly like  to  reserve  the  right  to  have 
the  full  benefit  of  that  precedent. 

But  on  occasions  when  that  point  has 


been  raised,  it  has  been  my  experience, 
during  20  years  in  the  Senate — and  the 
precedents  are  in  accord — that  those 
who  were  in  the  majority,  such  as  in 
this  instance,  when  we  had  debated  the 
bill  for  2  weeks  in  the  Senate,  fully  un- 
derstood that  they  would  be  entitled  to 
have  sufficient  strength  in  conference 
so  that  their  position  could  be  .sustained. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  again  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Under  the  customaiT 
procedures  of  the  Senate,  when  conferees 
are  chosen  from  the  committee  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  bill,  is  it  not  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  conferees  to  do  all  possible 
to  uphold  the  position  of  the  entire  Sen- 
ate rather  than  the  position  that  might 
have  been  previously  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  correct.  They 
are  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
not  conferees  on  the  part  of  a  committee. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Would  not  that  obliga- 
tion be  binding  on  the  conferees  named 
by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  correct.  The 
conferees  must  exercise  their  judgment 
while  being  dutybound  to  uphold  the 
position  of  the  Senate.  We  are  dealing,  in 
this  instance,  with  several  different  items 
in  disagreement.  We  must  use  our  best 
judgment  in  resolving  these  differences. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Would  not  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  be  to  take  the  matter 
away  from  the  committee  liaving  juris- 
diction of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Washington  remember  any  instance  dur- 
ing his  seri'ice  in  the  Senate  when  a  com- 
mittee was  denied  jurisdiction  by  reason 
of  the  appointment  of  other  Senators  to 
be  the  majority  in  the  conference? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  The  last  time,  ac- 
cording to  Senate  Procedure,  in  the  nota- 
tion I  have  found  on  page  213.  was  in 
1896.  But  I  know  of  no  instance  at  all 
where  a  committee  was  denied  its  control 
of  a  conference  situation  such  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  has  just  read  a  foot- 
note. Would  he  mind  reading  the  lan- 
guage of  Senate  Procedure  itself?  Do 
not  read  the  footnote. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  talking  about  the 
precedent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  a 
precedent. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  the  precedent. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  can  speak 
on  his  own  time.  I  shall  read  the  first 
paragraph  on  page  211 : 

It  Is  the  universal  practice  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  conferees  for  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
name  the  Senators  suggested  to  him  by  the 
Member  in  charge  of  the  partlctUar  bill,  the 
Senate  already  having  agreed  to  an  order  in 
each  Instance,  as  follows: 

Then  the  form  is  provided.  This  is  the 
tradition  as  everyone  is  well  aware.  Of 
course  the  Senate  can  appoint  any  Sen- 
ators it  chooses. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
seems  to  be  reading  from  a  different  vol- 
imie.  I  am  sure,  though,  that  he  must  be 
reading  from  Senate  Procedure. 
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Would  the  Senator  permit  me  to  read 
the  same  paragraph  he  read  in  part? 

It  reads : 

It  is  also  almost  the  invariable  practice  to 
select  managers  from  the  Members  of  the 
committee  which  considered  the  bill  •  •  • 
But  sometimes  in  order  to  give  representa- 
tion to  a  strong  or  prevailing  sentiment  in 
the  House  the  Speaker  goes  outside  the  ranks 
of  the  committee  •   •   • 

The  last  sentence  reads: 

Senators  not  members  of  the  committee 
which  leported  a  bill  have  been  appointed  as 
conferees  thereon. 


on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaii-s  that  had 
jurisdiction  over  the  legislation  in  the 
fir.st  place. 

I    asked    the    distinguished    Senator 


It  is  very  clear  in  that  one  precedent. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  What  is  that  dale? 
Mr.   LONG  of  Louisiana.   The  prece- 
dent goes  back  to  1896.  but  we  have  had 
precedents  since  then,  as  well.  That  pre- 
cedent has  been  ioUowed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  it  lias  been  followed  quite  regular- 
ly? In  addition,  it  does  not  say  thai 
Senators  not  members  of  the  commit- 
tee actually  controlled  the  conference. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  very  sel- 
dom that  it  needs  to  be  followed.  I  believe 
that  I  can  provide  the  Stnator  with  oth- 
er occasions  v.hen  that  precedent  has 
been  followed.  But  it  is  very  seldom  that 
it  occurs.  The  Senator  raises  the  point. 
It  is  very  .seldom  that  a  controversial  bill 
which  is  in  conference  involves  a  mat- 
ter which  the  committee  voted  unani- 
mously against  the  Senate  bill. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  the  dis- 
linguislied  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
AllottJ  would  have  voted  for  the  Ellen- 
der amendment.  That  comes  as  news  to 
me. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  include  the  Sen- 
ator's name  on  my  list  of  suggested  con- 
ferees in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  would 
have  voted  for  the  Senate  position  all 
the  way.  If  that  would  make  the  Sena- 
tor feel  belter,  I  would  add  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  AllottI 
to  the  list  of  conferees  I  have  selected. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  does 
that  mean  that  thei-e  is  now  the  sugges- 
tion of  six  Senate  conferees  under  the 
Long  substitute? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  !)ro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  is  in  doubt.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  wish  to  .substi- 
tute the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  .Allott]  for  one  of  the  other 
conferees? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  suggest  that 
his  name  be  added  to  the  list. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. So  that  there  would  be  six  con- 
ferees. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry-. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
not  a  new  precedent? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  nothing  new  about  this  at  all.  I 
have  .seen  it  happen  before. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
further  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it 
has  been  established  by  the  colloquy  had 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  that  the  effect  of  the  motion 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
would  be  to  take  this  bill  and  the  con- 
ference on  it  away  from  the  Committee 


from  Washington  if  there  were  any 
precedents  for  doing  this.  He  replied  that 
the  only  precedent  was  in  1896.  in  the 
last  century,  and  as  I  understand  it.  that 
only  applied  to  naming  other  Senators 
to  the  conference  committee. 

What  we  are  now  bein.g  asked  to  do  is 
to  abandon  a  customary  and  universal 
practice  of  the  Senate  that  has  been  ad- 
lierpd  to  faithfully  throughout  the  whole 
coui.se  of  the  20 ih  century. 

I  do  not  know  whether  oil  has  that 
much  influence,  taut  I  would  hope  that  it 
does  not  again.st  .such  well-established, 
customary  rules  of  ;)roceclure  as  are  fol- 
lowed Ijy  this  dLstiii.t;uished  body. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
detain  the  Senate  but  a  moment.  I  well 
remember  the  deliberations  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
on  the  problems  invohed  in  this  matter. 
My  able  friend,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, is  correct.  He  did  help  guide  tlie 
members  of  that  committee  in  its  con- 
sideration of  S.  1401,  and  he  Helped  bring 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  far  better 
bill  than  that  which  had  been  introduced. 
If  we  are  now  going  to  adopt  tiie  .sub- 
stitute proposal  of  my  able  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  we  might  as  well 
take  the  rulebook  and  the  book  on  Sen- 
ate Procedure  and  throw  them  in  the 
ashcan. 

There  were  divergent  points  of  view 
among  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  most 
of  the  matters  of  substance  in  the  legis- 
lation now  sought  to  be  sent  to  a  confer- 
ence committee. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
vote  down  the  substitute  with  its  rec- 
ommendation for  a  new  list  of  six  Senate 
conferees  and  to  approve  the  motion 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  is  precisely 
in  line  with  the  way  the  Senate  has  con- 
sistently acted  over  many  years. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  consulted  with  the  Parliamentarian 
while  the  debate  was  going  on.  and  he 
advised  me  that  many  times  while  he  has 
been  a  servant  of  the  Senate  in  one  ca- 
pacity or  another,  we  had  gone  beyond 
the  committee  membership  to  name  a 
conferee  or  conferees  on  a  conference 
committee,  members  who  were  interested 
in  the  matter  in  controversy  and  who 
were  supporting  the  prevailing  position 
of  the  Senate. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  it.  While 
we  have  been  discussing  the  matter  on 
the  floor,  I  have  had  senior  Members  of 
the  Senate  tell  me  that  they  have  .seen 
it  happen  while  they  have  been  Members. 
We  did  it  on  a  supplemental  bill  this 
year.  There  is  nothing  new  about  it.  It 
is  just  that  when  we  have  a  controversy 
where  there  is  some  difBculty  in  naming 
a  majority  of  the  conferees  to  represent 
a  majority  position  of  the  Senate,  we 
go  beyond  the  committee  if  need  be  to 
find  the  conferees  we  want.  Usually  we 
work  those  things  out.  I  have  helped  to 
work  them  out  many  times. 
No  one  has  protested  more  than  the 


Senator  from  Louisiana  in  years  gone 
by  when  some  of  us.  who  were  then  jun- 
ior members  of  the  committee,  would 
fight  to  make  our  position  prevail  on  the 
Senate  floor  only  to  .see  the  amendment 
or  amendments  thrown  out  in  confe¥eQce. 
I  remember  on  one  of  our  very  contro- 
versial social  security  bills,  I  fought  as 
diligently  as  I  knew  how,  along  with 
other  Senators.  The  matter  went  to  con- 
ference, and  I  saw  it  disagreed  to  on  the 
motion  of  a  Senate  conferee  before  we 
had  been  there  for  5  minutes  and  before 
the  House  conferees  had  been  officially 
appointed  by  the  House. 

I  was  ver>'  much  upset  because  one  of 
the  amendments  was  mine. 

I  came  back  and  I  said  then  that  the 
Senate  conferees  virtually  threw  the 
Senate  amendments  in  the  trash  can 
before  they  got  to  the  House  side  of  the 
rotunda.  The  Senate  amendments  were 
not  considered  at  all. 

When  one  is  on  the  prevailing  side,  he 
has  a  right  to  ask  that  his  .side  be  ade- 
quately represented  in  order  to  be  .sure 
that  if  the  House  can  be  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  his  position,  his  position  will 
be  agreed  to. 

Tlie  conferees  I  have  suggested  are 
Senators  who  have  .served  and  who  pres- 
ently .serve  on  the  committee. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr 
SmathersI,  whom  I  have  suggested, 
served  with  distinction  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for 
a  number  of  years  and  is  highly  regarded 
by  members  of  that  committee.  I  have 
.served  with  him  and  have  the  highest  re- 
gard for  him.  If  if  would  make  the  Sen- 
ator feel  any  better.  I  would  be  glad  to 
serve  as  a  conferee,  but  it  is  not  my 
amendment  that  is  in  controversy:  it  is 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
Ellender]. 

May  I  say  that  as  a  senior  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  has 
every  rig-ht  to  be  considered  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  conferees  with  regard  to 
his  amendment,  because,  as  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  he  ha.s 
an  even  more  compelling  need  to  think 
about  the  earmarking  of  Federal  reve- 
nues than  does  one  who  does  not  ser\-e 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

.-^side  from  the  fact  that  this  happens 
TO  be  money  that  passes  through  the 
Interior  Department  to  reach  the  Tieas- 
ury.  there  would  be  no  jurisdiction  in  the 
committee  even  to  talk  about  what  hap- 
pens to  this  .source  of  revenue.  It  would 
be  a  matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  say  wheth- 
er Federal  revenues  are  going  to  be  ear- 
marked for  one  purpose  or  another.  It 
would  be  appropriate  for  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  w^ho  offered  the  amend- 
m.ent,  and  who  the  Senate  agreed  should 
be  on  the  committee. 

The  Senator  can  dispose  of  this  matter 
as  he  wishes.  I  suppose  that  as  a  com- 
mittee chairman.  I  should  be  tempted, 
and  other  committee  chairmen  and 
.senior  members  should  be  tempted,  to 
vote  for  a  position  to  let  them  represent 
the  Senate,  even  though  they  voted  for 
everything  that  was  in  conference  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  House.  In 
this  instance,  all  that  is  really  in  confer- 
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ence  Is  the  Williams  and  EUender  amend- 
ments. There  would  be  no  problem  what- 
ever. 

Let  me  make  this  suggestion  to  the 
Senator:  I  believe  I  could  persuade  the 
three  conferees  I  have  suggested  to  vote 
with  the  Senator  on  everything  that  is  in 
conference  other  than  the  EUender 
amendment  and  the  Williams  amend- 
ment, which  happen  to  be  the  will  of 
the  Senate,  and  contrary  to  those  the 
Senator  has  suggested.  If  he  wanted  to 
work  on  that  btisis.  I  would  suggest 
someone  else.  The  Senator  knows  what 
he  wants  to  do.  He  wants  to  kill  those  two 
amendments,  the  EUender  amendment  in 
particular.  The  matter  was  debated  for 
approximately  2  weeks.  The  Senator 
went  in  with  a  majority  of  votes,  and 
after  it  was  debated  a  couple  of  weeks, 
he  did  not  have  that  majority. 

I  urge  the  Senator  to  let  us  have  con- 
ferees at  least  half  of  whom  could  be 
relied  upon  to  take  a  position  in  support 
of  the  EUender  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  AIKEN.   Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  state  the  question? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
as  a  substitute  for  the  second  part  of 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  names  of  the 
conferees  now  suggested  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  Mr. 

Jackson,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Ellender.  Mr. 

Smathers,  Mr.  Allott,  and  Mr.  Tower. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  has  debate 

been  closed? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. No. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
recognition. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Ellender  amend- 
ment, and  I  supported  wholeheartedly 
the  position  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  in  connection  with  this  bUl. 
Over  the  years  that  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate,  I  have  been  insistent  on  many 
occasions  that  the  precedents  set  forth 
in  the  manual  prepared  by  our  late  dear 
friend  Charles  Watkins  and  our  present 
eminent  Parliamentarian,  Floyd  Rid- 
dick,  should  be  applied. 

It  is  only  sound  sense  that  the  con- 
ferees for  the  Senate  should,  as  a  major- 
ity, represent  the  view  of  the  Senate  on 
matters  in  disagreement  with  the  House. 
The  conferees  represent  the  Senate.  They 
do  not  represent  the  committee.  This  has 
been  established  by  precedent  after  pre- 
cedent. 

Approximately  a  month  or  6  weeks  ago 
the  same  question  arose,  when  I  spoke  on 
the  floor  and  suggested  to  my  able  and 
dear  friend,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  HiLLl,  that  he  had  appointed  con- 
ferees whose  views  were  not  in  conform- 
ity with  those  of  the  Senate.  He  is  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions, where  the  matter  In  dispute  was 
Involved.  They  went  to  conference.  The 


Senate  conferees  yielded.  They  took  the 
position  of  the  House  conferees. 

The  biU  came  back  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  we  defeated  the  conference 
report.  At  that  point  it  was  suggested 
that  the  same  conferees  go  back  again. 
I  raised  what  I  hoped  was  more  or  less 
diplomatic  parliamentary  language  and 
the  suggestion  that  the  gentlemen  should 
think  several  times  before  they  go  to 
conference  and  support  a  matter  in  dis- 
pute with  the  House,  in  which  they  are 
on  the  House  side  and  not  on  the  Sen- 
ate side. 

At  that  point  the  conferees,  I  thought 
with  great  graciousness,  resigned.  Other 
conferees  were  appointed.  I  believe  this 
was  salutary  and  wise  and  was  done  in  a 
very  gentlemanly  and  orderly  way. 

I  cannot  reverse  my  position,  which  I 
beUeve  to  be  one  of  principle,  and  now 
vote  not  to  put  on  this  conference  com- 
mittee enough  Members  of  the  Senate  as 
conferees  who  supported  the  EUender 
amendment.  Even  though  I  strongly  dis- 
agree with  the  Ellender  amendment,  I 
shall  support  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  as 
a  substitute  for  the  second  part  of  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
for  the  Senate  to  elect  the  conferees.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field]. If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permit- 
ted to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Fulbright]  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long!,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Montoya],  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ers] are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inodye].  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett]  .  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  is  detained  on  ofBcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  would  vote 
"nay." 


The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  has  been  previously  an- 
noiuiced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  13. 
nays  69,  as  foUows: 

[No.  188  Leg.) 
YEAS— 13 
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Bartlett 

Inouye 

Mondale 

Case 

Javits 

Montoya 

Fulbright 

Kennedy 

Morse 

Gruening 

Lausche 

Smathera 

Harris 

Long,  Mo. 

Hatfield 

McCarthy 

So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana, to  the  second  part  of  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  was  re- 
jected. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Now  the  question  recurs  on  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  the  conferees. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  was 
agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  appoints  the  foUowing 
conferees:  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Kuchel,  and  Mr.  Allott. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
pending  business. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  HANOI 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  speak  as  soberly  and  carefully  as 
I  can  about  the  current  situation  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  negotiations  in  Paris.  In 
doing  so  I  am  well  aware  that  I  am  break- 
ing the  sUence  which  most  of  us  in  this 
body  have  adopted  in  recent  weeks,  a 
silence  reflecting  a  responsible  concern 
not  to  jeopardize  the  vital  effort  to  sub- 
stitute diplomacy  for  warfare  in  South- 
east Asia.  We  have  prayed  that  by  with- 
holding comment  on  the  war  during  this 
crucial  period  we  might  facilitate  the 
progress  of  the  peace  discussions. 


Clark 

Hartke 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Holland 

TaJmadge 

Eastland 

Holllngs 

Williams,  Del. 

Ellender 

Long.  La. 

Hart 

Sparkman 
NAYS— 69 

Aiken 

Fong 

Mundt 

Allott 

Gore 

Murphy 

Anderson 

Griffin 

Muskle 

Baker 

Hansen 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Pas  to  re 

Bennett 

Hickeraooper 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hill 

PeU 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Percy 

Brewter 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Brooke 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kuchel 

RlblcoS 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

MagnusoD 

Russell 

Cannon 

Mansfield 

Scott 

Carlson 

McClellan 

Smith 

Church 

McGee 

Spong 

Cooper 

McGovern 

Symington 

Cotton 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Metcalf 

Tj-dlngs 

Dodd 

Miller 

WUUams,  N.J. 

Domlnlck 

Monxoney 

Yar  borough 

Ervln 

Morton 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fannin 

Moss 

Young,  Ohio 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  LIVE  PAIR,  AS              1 

PRETVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1                        | 

Mr.  Tower,  for. 

Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  misconstrued  our 
sUence,  just  as  they  seem  to  have  mis- 
judged the  earnest  overtures  for  a  peace- 
ful settlement  made  by  our  President. 
They  have  responded  to  America's  uni- 
lateral deescalation  of  the  war  by  rapid- 
ly increasing  their  own  military  efforts. 
They  have  punctuated  the  Ulks  in  Paris 
with  intensified  terror  attacks  in  Saigon. 
Apparently  they  have  come  to  the  con- 
ference table  with  little  disposition  to 
conduct  serious  negotiations  at  this  time 
and  with  an  intent  to  use  the  diplomatic 
forum  for  propaganda. 

In  an  outrageous  denial  of  fact,  the 
North  Vietnamese  even  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge the  presence  of  their  forces  in 
South  Vietnam.  What  is  worse,  Hanoi 
continues  to  operate  under  the  illusion 
that  its  bargaining  position  can  be  im- 
proved by  calculated  acts  of  the  utmost 
brutality  against  the  civilian  population 
of  the  South.  In  hopes  of  undermining 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  and 
of  disrupting  its  relations  with  its  prin- 
cipal ally,  the  North  Vietnamese  regime 
is  following  its  established  doctrine  of 
escalating  the  war  while  talking. 

This  policy  was  enunciated  by  Hanoi's 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Vlnh,  in  a 
speech  to  the  fourth  congress  of  the  Viet- 
cong: 

We  will  take  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nities offered  by  the  negotiations  to  step  up 
further  our  military  attacks.  The  decisive 
factor  lies  on  the  battlefield.  In  fighting  while 
negotiating,  the  side  which  fights  more 
strongly  will  compel  the  adversary  to  accept 
his  conditions. 

The  North  Vietnamese  are  compound- 
ing the  tragedy  of  the  war  by  a  funda- 
mental misunderstanding  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  terrorism  which  they 
are  instigating  in  South  Vietnam  and  the 
willingness  of  the  aUles  to  seek  a  nego- 
tiated settlement.  Contrary  to  the  dogma 
which  prevails  in  Hanoi,  a  hundred 
nights  of  a  himdred  rockets  in  Saigon 
will  not  bring  concessions.  Nothing  could 
be  more  certain  to  harden  the  wiU  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  and  Its 
allies,  for  there  could  be  no  more  discour- 
aging evidence  of  the  character  of  their 
adversaries. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  we 
disabuse  the  North  Vietnamese  of  their 
misguided  notion  that  increased  terror 
attacks  wUl  compel  us  to  accept  their 
conditions  for  peace.  As  the  Citizens 
Conmiittee  for  Peace  With  Freedom  in 
Vietnam  has  stated : 

One  of  the  greatest  threats  to  successful 
negotiations  is  that  Hanoi  may  under-estl- 
mate  America's  resolve. 

I  fear  that  this  is  exactly  what  is  hap- 
pening. 

If  the  just  peace  for  which  we  all  yearn 
is  to  come,  Hanoi's  misperception  of  our 
determination  must  give  way  to  an  ac- 
curate appreciation  of  American  purpose 
and  will.  That  purpose  remains  to  assist 
the  South  Vietnamese  in  defending  their 
right  to  determine  their  own  political  or- 
der. Tliat  will  remains  sufficient  to  the 
task. 

Beneath  the  long  and  noisy  debate  in 
this  country,  there  is  a  bedrock  solidarity 
to  American  opinion  on  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. It  is  essential  for  Hanoi  to  recognize 


that  Americans  want  a  fair  peace  and 
that  they  wUl  accept  nothing  less. 

The  American  public  wUl  not  give  way 
before  the  horrors  being  perpetrated  by 
the  People's  Army  of  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Vietcong.  Precisely  the  opposite  wiU 
occur.  For  example,  in  the  wake  of  the 
Tet  offensive  on  the  cities,  Louis  Harris 
reported  that  support  for  the  U.S.  war 
effort  had  soared  from  61  percent  to  74 
percent.  A  simUar  tendency  is  fully  pre- 
dictable if  the  PAVIN  and  Vietcong  per- 
sist in  their  current  tactics.  This  is  the 
habitual  response  of  the  American  people 
in  time  of  trial.  Tliey  wUl  do  what  has  to 
be  done. 

Hanoi  should  not  infer  from  the  grow- 
ing concern  over  our  needs  at  home  that 
we  wiU  withdraw  from  neces.sar>-  commit- 
ments abroad.  Another  recent  Harris  poll 
indicates  that  a  solid  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans favor  spending  what  is  required  in 
Vietnam. 

Tills  rockbottom  sturdiness  in  Ameri- 
can opinion  is  the  political  reality  with 
which  Hanoi  must  reckon.  Should  Ho  Chi 
Minh  stni  doubt  that  the  United  States 
has  the  wUl  to  bear  its  burdens,  he  should 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  tax  in- 
crease which  Congress  has  already  ap- 
proved. 

Hanoi  should  not  delude  itself  into 
thinking  that  the  start  of  negotiations 
has  created  expectations  in  this  country 
of  an  early  settlement  or  that  the  United 
States  has  no  choice  but  to  continue  the 
talks,  however  fruitless  they  may  prove. 
Quite  the  contrary  is  true.  The  American 
people  have  adopted  a  highly  skeptical 
attitude  toward  the  Paris  discussions  and 
are  prepared  for  the  contingency  of  their 
failure.  In  fact,  polls  reveal  that  most 
Americans  doubt  that  the  talks  will  end 
the  war,  and  a  substantial  majority  ex- 
pect them  to  drag  on  for  a  long  time. 
Moreover,  while  88  percent  of  those  sur- 
veyed by  Harris  are  strongly  in  favor  of 
a  negotiated  settlement  and  68  percent 
are  prepared  to  see  a  neutralist  solution 
to  the  war,  a  firm  majority  are  opposed 
to  the  imposition  of  any  coalition  regime 
on  South  Vietnam. 

What  this  means  to  me,  and  what  I 
think  it  should  mean  to  Hanoi,  is  that 
the  American  public  is  fully  prepared  to 
seek  a  compromise  settlement  in  which 
all  South  Vietnamese,  including  those 
presently  members  of  the  NLF,  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  take  i^art  in  the  politi- 
cal life  of  their  country.  But  there  is  no 
inclination  to  reward  force  by  guaran- 
teeing the  National  Liberation  Fi-ont  a 
political  role  which  it  has  not  won 
through  political  processes. 

The  new  Cabinet  in  Saigon  gives  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  its  wid- 
est popular  base  to  date,  collectively  rep- 
resenting more  than  half  the  total  votes 
in  the  recent  national  elections.  Premier 
Tran  Van  Huong  has  displayed  his  own 
enlightened  \'iew  of  the  need  to  end  the 
war  by  discouraging  talk  of  reprisals 
against  Hanoi  for  the  bloody  assaults  on 
Saigon.  He  haus  noted,  .'dimply  and  com- 
passionately, that  the  innocent  people 
who  die  in  any  such  retaliatory  attacks 
are  also  Vietnamese.  The  question  is 
"Where  is  the  leader  in  Hanoi  who  wUl 
voice  the  same  humane  attitude  toward 
the  innocent  ci\ilians  under  attack  in 
Saigon?" 


If  the  North  Vietnamese  are  actuaUy 
intent  upon  peace  m  the  region,  they 
should  be  looking  toward  direct  discus- 
sions with  Saigon.  The  fundamental 
question,  ob\1ously,  will  liavc  to  be  the 
role  of  the  National  Liberation  Front  in 
the  future  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam. For  my  part,  I  believe  there  is  a 
reasonable  basis  for  including  the  mem- 
bers and  adJierents  of  the  Front  in  the 
political  processes  of  llie  South.  That 
basis  is  the  principle  of  one  man,  one 
vote,  a  principle  which  can  be  imple- 
mented through  the  constitutional  pro- 
cedures already  established  in  South 
Vietneun.  This  is  the  view  of  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  Peace  With  Freedom  in 
Vietnam,  a  distinguished  group  of  Amer- 
icans founded  by  our  respected  former 
colleague.  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  and 
numbering  among  it-s  members  both 
President  Eisenhower  and  President 
Ti-uman. 

The  committee  has  spoken  for  most 
Americans  in  its  declaration  that — 

Any  representation  of  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  In  the  political  structure  of  South 
Vietnam  should  occur  as  a  result  of  a  free 
political  choice  expressed  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese themselves. 

The  electoral  procedure.'^  of  South 
Vietnam  provide  for  all  imrties  to  be  rep- 
resented on  the  boards  which  process  the 
ballots,  adequate  arrangements  exist,  or 
can  be  designed,  to  insure  fair  access  to 
the  voters  for  any  candidates  sponsored 
by  the  Front  or  its  sympathizers. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that, 
once  the  North  Vietnamese  and  their 
associates  in  the  NLF  give  convincing 
evidence  of  their  willingness  to  move 
toward  serious  negotiations,  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  should  make 
clear  that  it  is  prepared  to  accept  the 
NLF  or  a  successor  organization  into  the 
political  life  of  the  country.  The  exact 
terms  of  their  participation  may  well  be 
the  subject  of  protracted  discussions,  but 
those  are  the  discussions  which  should 
be  imdertaken  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and 
of  most  other  countries  have  taken  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  imilateral  deescalation 
and  peace  initiative  as  a  genuine  and 
far-reaching  step  toward  political  settle- 
ment of  the  war.  In  return  it  is  assumed 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  will  them- 
selves demonstrate  a  sincere  willingness 
to  reach  an  agreement.  So  far,  in  more 
than  a  month  of  talks,  they  have  failed 
to  do  so.  Should  they  continue  in  their 
present  course,  the  consequences  could 
be  extremely  grave. 

Neither  we  nor  our  adversaries  should 
lightly  countenance  a  collapse  of  the 
negotiations.  If  this  occurs,  the  invalu- 
able channels  of  diplomacy  could  be  dis- 
credited for  years  to  come  and  both  the 
allies  and  the  North  Vietnamese  could 
face  a  longer  and  more  horrible  war. 
Given  present  moods  and  trends,  such  a 
development  could  only  confirm  the 
suspicions  that  Hanoi  is  seeking  to  ex- 
ploit negotiations  for  propaganda  ad- 
vantage rather  than  for  an  honest  peace. 
It  WiU  reinforce  the  painful  experience 
of  the  Laos  accord  of  1962,  an  accord 
which  the  North  Vietnamese  have  vio- 
lated from  the  beginning.  Indeed,  as 
Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  has  recently 
disclosed,  Hanoi  already  had  troops  in 
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Laos  at  the  time  of  the  1962  agreement, 
and  assured  the  Prince  that  they  would 
be  removed  if  he  did  not  make  an  issue 
of  their  presence  at  Geneva.  Yet  large 
numbers  of  North  Vietnamese  are  still  in 
Laos  today.  The  knowledge  that  North 
Vietnam  has  reneged  on  its  private  bar- 
gains as  well  as  its  public  ones  is  not 
designed  to  enhance  mutual  trust.  It  is 
bound  to  make  the  Paris  discussions 
more  difflculc,  and  if  they  are  terminated 
because  of  North  Vietnam's  total  disre- 
gard for  their  serious  purpose,  to  make 
their  resumption  less  likely. 

An  outcome  of  this  sort  in  Pans  is 
bound  to  weaken  the  influence  of  those 
of  us  in  the  United  States  who  have  long 
favored  a  negotiated  end  to  hostilities. 
James  Reston  is  certainly  right  in  noting 
that  the  callous  beiiavior  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  date  is  "not  only  breaking 
the  spine  of  accommodation  and  adding 
greatly  to  the  bloodshed,  but  hardening 
the  American  negotiating  position,  which 
Is  precisely  the  opposite  of  what  Hanoi 
intentlPd."  It  threatens  to  discredit  fu- 
ture arguments  that  America  should  take 
the  first  steps  to  moderate  the  war,  in 
the  expectation  that  North  Vietnam 
would  reciprocate. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  sad  conviction 
that  we  are  in  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
and  precarious  periods  of  the  entire  war. 
Should  the  negotiations  fail,  I  fear  that 
there  will  be  tremendous  pressure  on  the 
U.S.  Government,  both  from  its  elec- 
torate and  its  allies,  to  resume  escala- 
tion. There  are  likely  to  be  not  only  calls 
for  the  bombing  limitations  to  end,  but 
also  overwhelming  demands  for  an  all- 
out  assault  to  close  Haiphong.  Under 
some  circumstances,  a  frustrated  and  im- 
patient public  might  even  insist  on  such 
harsh  measures  as  strikes  against  the 
dikes  in  North  Vietnam,  an  action  which 
would  be  a  radical  and  lamentable  de- 
parture from  America's  consistent  effort 
to  limit  the  conflict.  Already  I  am  hear- 
ing from  colleagues  and  constituents 
vehement  arguments  that  evei-y  rocket 
that  falls  on  Saigon  should  be  matched 
by  a  bomb  on  Hanoi. 

Of  even  greater  danger  to  world  peace 
would  be  the  possibility  of  a  wider,  as 
well  as  a  more  intense,  war.  In  some 
quarters  there  may  arise  new  proposals 
for  interdicting  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail 
by  sending  ground  troops  into  Laos.  The 
occupation  of  the  demilitarized  zone 
might  become  a  real  issue.  And  I  am 
deeply  apprehensive  that  the  scare 
stories  one  has  iieard  so  often  about  an 
impending  invasion  of  the  North  might 
cease  to  be  mere  fantasy.  'With  the  grow- 
ing capacity  of  the  Army  of  South  Viet- 
nam, there  may  even  be  those  who  will 
urge  Saigon  to  establish  a  beachhead 
above  the  DMZ  with  U.S.  naval  and  air 
support. 

Should  these  contingencies  develop  in 
the  aftermath  of  a  debacle  in  Paris,  both 
the  Allies  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
would  be  dealing  with  a  vastly  altered 
military  and  political  situation.  Hanoi 
must  know  that,  having  sent  100,000  of 
its  best  troops  south,  North  Vietnam  is 
in  several  respects  more  vulnerable  to  a 
renewed  war  above  the  17th  parallel. 
Moreover,  it  now  has  at  stake  in  the 
South  a  greater  investment  of  men  and 


materiel  than  ever  before.  Northern 
troops  now  comprise  the  bulk  of  tlie  main 
force  units  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
Northerners  are  sen'ing  as  ■fillers"  for 
badly  depleted  Vietcong  units  which  can- 
not sustain  their  former  rate  of  re- 
cruitment in  the  South.  Thus,  resump- 
tion of  even  fiercer  warfare  in  the  North 
and  South  must  be  judged,  by  any  ra- 
tional assessment,  a  costly  prospect  for 
all  parties. 

If  Hanoi  is  to  make  a  balanced  ap- 
praisal of  the  negotiations  in  Par's,  it 
must  understand  some  central  truths 
about  the  domestic  political  tiends  in 
the  United  States.  The  present  admin- 
istration is  ready  and  willing  to  get  on 
with  the  hard  business  of  negotiating  an 
equitable  peace  in  Vietnam.  In  this  ef- 
fort it  has  the  general  support  of  the 
American  people.  It  has  the  ^icneral  sup- 
port of  Congress.  No  successor  admiin- 
istration  will  be  prepared  to  accept  an 
inequitable  peace,  and  with  a  fresh  man- 
date it  will  be  capable  of  prolonged  ne- 
gotiations, if  necessary.  In  short  there  is 
nothing  for  North  Vietnam  to  gain  by 
procrastination,  and  mucli  for  it  to  lose. 

By  making  the  personal  and  political 
sacrifice  announced  in  his  speech  of 
March  31,  President  Johnson  has  eifec- 
tively  neutralized  the  political  con- 
straints under  which  American  leaders 
normally  function.  He  has  gr.ined  un- 
precedented freedom  of  maneuver  and 
has  sought  lo  use  it  in  the  interests  of 
peace.  But  make  no  mistake  about  it,  the 
President's  options  do  not  lead  only  to 
the  conference  table.  He  is  still  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States. 

No  President  could  have  a  stronger  in- 
centive than  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  to 
conclude  the  war  in  Vietnam.  No  mo- 
ment will  be  more  opportune  for  Hanoi 
to  negotiate  than  now. 

Mr.  President,  Hanoi's  present  strategy 
can  prolong  the  war.  It  cannot  bring 
peace.  'Without  a  reasonable  measure  of 
reciprocity  by  North  Vietnam,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  further  concessions 
by  the  allies. 

The  people  of  Vietnam,  the  people  of 
America,  and,  indeed,  the  people  of  all 
the  world,  want  peace.  They  need  peace. 
They  deserve  peace.  The  decision  rests 
with  Hanoi. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Just  as  a  matter  of 
classification,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
National  Liberation  Front  is  in  actualitv 
the  hard-core  Communist  element  in 
South  Vietnam  which  is  directly  con- 
nected with  the  Communist  element  in 
Hanoi? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  There  is  no  question 
that  there  is  a  relationship  between  the 
National  Liberation  Front  and  the  Hanoi 
government. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  interrupted  to  ask 
the  question  because  quite  often,  in  deal- 
ing with  terms,  I  am  afraid  that  every- 
one does  not  always  understand  every 
implication. 

I  congratulate  my  distinguished  col- 
league for  the  objective,  enlightening, 
and  noteworthy  remarks  he  is  making. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  permitting  the 
interruption. 


Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  dirt 
not  hear  the  beginning  of  the  Senator'.-, 
speech,  but  I  have  listened  with  great 
interest  to  the  last  10  or  15  minutes  of  hi.s 
remarks.  I  think  his  speech  uas  well 
worthwhile,  not  only  worthwhile  makint, 
but  worthv.  hile  publicizing. 

It  is  important.  I  believe,  to  try  to 
impress  on  the  North  Vietnamese  that 
this  country  wants  peace,  but  is  not 
going  to  stay  its  hand  forever,  partic- 
ularly in  the  face  of  the  renewed  at- 
tacks which  the  North  Vietnamese  arc 
making  in  South  Vietnam  at  the  present 
time. 

I  congratulate  my  distinnuished  col- 
league. I  am  happy  that  he  made  the 
speech. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado.  I  am 
glad  that  he  emphasized  the  position  of 
the  .American  people.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  not  only  Hanoi  but  the 
world  understand  the  American  posi- 
tion at  this  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
on  his  speech,  which  contains,  I  think, 
some  very  valuable  new  thoughts.  The 
primary  one.  of  course,  is  that  Hanoi  will 
never  be  in  a  more  advantageous  posi- 
tion to  wage  a  peace  at  the  conference 
table  than  it  will  be  in  the  few  months 
before  the  end  of  this  year. 

Another  thought  which  strikes  me  is 
that,  as  I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  and 
have  stated  many  times,  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  would  ever  negotiate  a  peace 
which  did  not  reflect  the  status  of  the 
battlefield.  'With  that  the  Senator  may 
not  entirely  agree,  but  at  the  beginning  of 
his  speech,  before  I  was  called  from  the 
floor  for  a  few  minutes,  the  Senator 
quoted  a  dispatch  from  Hanoi  which 
.said  that  this  was  their  belief,  and  said  it 
in  almost  exactly  these  words,  that  they 
intend  to  continue  and  even  escalate  the 
war  as  long  as  they  are  negotiating,  and 
that  to  them  negotiation  is  only  another 
instrument  in  the  prolongation  and  the 
waging  of  the  war.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
agrees  that  that  is  their  position,  as 
matters  now  stand. 

The  Senator's  very  brilliant  speech 
brought  to  my  mind  the  fact  that  during 
the  course  of  the  last  2  or  3  years  I  have 
talked  with  many  people  who  were  bit- 
terly and  emotionally  opposed  to  the  Vi- 
etnam war.  Of  course,  that  is  their  right 
and  privilege.  Many  of  us  have  had  sec- 
ond thoughts  about  the  means  and  the 
mechanisms  by  which  we  became  involv- 
ed in  that  war  to  the  extent  which  we 
have. 

But  in  the  emotional  reactions  of  the 
people  who  are  so  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  war  there  constantly  i-ecurs  the 
theme  of  the  cruelty  and  suffering  that 
has  come  upon  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  because  of  the  war.  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator, has  he  ever  seen  a  better  example 
of  a  scorched-earth  policy  than  the  war- 
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fare  the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  waged  against  Saigon  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  My  answer  is  "No." 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  was  sure  the  Senator 
would  agree.  I  make  this  statement  sim- 
ply to  call  the  attention  of  the  American 
people,  and  partictilarly  those  wiio  some- 
how have  got  stars  in  their  eyes  with  re- 
gard to  who  the  Vietcong  are,  whom  they 
represent,  and  what  they  are  trying  to 
do:  That  here  is  one  of  the  most  brutal. 
inhuman,  continuing  policies  of  scorched 
earth  and  brutality  against  ijeople  that 
we  have  seen,  perhaps,  in  our  lifetime. 

■When  we  think  about  where  we  are 
going  and  with  whom  we  are  negotiat- 
ing and  what  we  ought  to  do  in  the  fu- 
ture, I  think  we  must  constantly  remem- 
ber those  days  beginning  with  the  Tet 
offensive,  and  the  days  up  to  the  present 
liour.  during  which  the  Vietcong  have 
brutally  .sought  the  destruction  of  Saigon 
and  its  terrified  citizenry.  The  Vietcong 
know  that  this  destruction  has  to  be 
ultimate  and  final  if  they  arc  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  their  efforts  to  dominate  this 
war- ravaged  country. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator,  and  I  appreciate  his  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado.  He  certainly  has  pin- 
pointed what  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vietcong  have  been  doing  in  South 
Vietnam  .since  the  negotiations  have 
commenced.  Obviously,  they  are  of  the 
erroneous  opinion  that  they  will  compel 
the  negotiations  to  go  their  way  by  an  es- 
calated waging  of  the  war  and  by  ter- 
rorism and  acts  of  brutality,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  pointed  out,  against  the  South 
Vietnamese  people. 

I  think  this  is  a  misconception  and  a 
misinterpretation  of  our  purpose  and 
our  will.  And  I  think  that  imquestion- 
ably  they  must  realize — and  I  hope 
soon — that  our  Nation  intends  to  stand 
up  to  its  commitment  in  Vietnam  and 
that  we  will  not  be  compelled  to  negoti- 
ate any  unfair  or  imjust  i^eace. 

I  think  that  the  statement  to  which  the 
Senator  refers  is  a  clear  indication  of 
their  intent  and  their  doctrine  that  the 
battlefield  is  the  important  place  from 
which  to  win  at  the  negotiating  table. 
And  this  is  unfortunate,  for  certainly  the 
time  for  them  to  negotiate  is  now.  The 
conditions  and  the  climate  for  negotia- 
tions are  better  now  than  perhaps  they 
will  be  at  any  other  time  in  the  foresee- 
able future.  And  as  I  have  tried  to  point 
out  in  the  speech— and  I  think  it  is  ac- 
curate— President  Johnson's  position  is 
unique  in  American  history  and  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  He  does  have  free- 
dom at  this  time  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
he  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection. 
So  I  am  very  hopeful  that  Hanoi  will 
harken  to  this  appeal  and  get  on  with 
serious  negotiations  in  Paris.  I  hope  that 
Hanoi  will  undertake  deescalation  rather 
than  an  escalation  of  the  war.  and  will 
not  threaten  us  with  their  present  course 
of   action,   including   acts   of   brutality 
agajnst  their  own  people. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Sena;tor  from 
Colorado  for  his  contribution. 

CXIV 1110 — Part  13 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachusetts.  President  Johnson  has 
performed  in  a  manner  the  like  of  which 
has  not  existed  in  history. 

On  several  occasions  he  has  done  more 
than  some  people  iiave  thought  was  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  order  that  we  achieve  peace.  I  think 
that  in  the  minds  of  all  honest  and 
serious-minded  people  there  can  be  no 
question  of  that.  However,  the  entire 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  been 
that  of  contrived  confusion. 

At  this  present  juncture,  although  a 
ce.s.sation  of  bombing  in  the  North  was 
l.iermitted  as  part  of  our  invitation  and 
hopeful  aspiration  to  achieve  a  complete 
cessation  of  the  fighting  .so  that  v.-e 
might  talk  in  a  i^eaceful  atmosphere,  we 
find  once  again  that,  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  us. 

Now  wc  find  that  becaase  of  the  cessa- 
tion of  bombing  the  area  north  of  the 
19th  parallel,  there  has  been  n  .m-eat  con- 
centration of  aircraft  in  this  area  and 
that  our  airmen  are  forced  to  ily  mis- 
sions today  under  extremely  hazardous 
condition.s — conditions  unparalled  in 
history. 

It  is  also  known  now  that  there  were 
three,  and  possibly  four,  enemy  airfields 
which  were  continually  kept  out  of  com- 
mission by  our  airstrikes. 

I  am  told  now  that  with  the  cessation 
of  the  bombing,  these  airfields  are  being 
rebuilt  and  are  being  manned  and  .staffed 
by  the  very  latest  Russian  fighting 
planes  and  Russian  medium  bombers.  It 
may  be  that  the  great  destruction  and. 
in  my  judgment,  the  needless  destruction 
taking  place  today  may  be  the  result  of 
the  gracious  action  on  the  part  of  our 
President  to  seek  the  peace. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
feels  as  I  do,  that  maybe  the  time  has 
come  in  these  negotiations  that  we 
should  begin  to  negotiate  on  the  same 
basis  that  we  have  negotiated  success- 
fully with  Communist  nations  in  the 
past.  Maybe  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
show  our  strength. 

It  w^orked  for  President  Truman  in 
Greece.  It  worked  for  President  Eisen- 
hower in  Lebanon.  It  has  worked  in  two 
or  three  other  areas  of  the  world.  It 
.seems,  how-ever.  that  every  time  we 
choose  to  negotiate  from  the  standpoint 
of  friendship,  which  is  in  keeping  with 
the  American  character,  we  are  mis- 
understood. 

Maybe  the  time  has  come  when  the 
President  should  take  a  firmer  position 
and  say:  'Gentlemen.  I  have  come  with 
clean  liands  and  with  an  absolutely  hon- 
est intent.  You  have  taken  advantage  of 
it.  You  have  used  it  to  wa^te  time  and  to 
create  world  propaganda  against  the 
United  States,  and  to  create  needlessly  a 
situation  in  which  American  boys  are 
being  killed.  So.  as  of  a  given  date,  the 
bombing  will  resume." 

If  it  is  the  choice  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government  in  Hanoi  to  fight 
while  they  talk,  then  they  must  accept 
our  actions  on  those  same  terms.  I  am 
afraid  that  at  one  point  we  either  have 


to  accede  to  what  they  are  proposing, 
which  is  unthinkable,  or  say:  '•Now  the 
game  is  over.  We  are  now  going  lo  go 
back  to  conducting  the  war  in  a  warlike 
manner." 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
.sponse  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California,  it  is  not  my  purpose  at  this 
time  to  advocate  a  resumption  of  the 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam.  I  shudder  to 
think  that  that  should  ever  have  to  be 
done  again. 

Tlie  purpose  of  my  remarks  on  the 
Senate  floor  today  is  to  attempt  to  avoid 
a  resumption  of  the  bombing  in  Viet- 
nam, a  resumption  of  our  escalation  in 
the  war. 

Hopefully,  we  would  be  able  to  get  on 
with  serious  negotiations.  But  I  think 
that  the  Senator  very  clearly  iwints  out 
the  danger  of  the  present  course  of  ac- 
tion of  the  Hanoi  novernment;  that,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  suggested, 
there  may  very  well  be  a  call  for  a  re- 
sumption of  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. There  may  be  a  call  for  the  mining 
of  the  Haiphong  harbor.  There  may  be 
a  call  for  an  interdiction  of  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail,  and  so  on.  Tlie  conflict  could 
lirow  and  grow. 

As  I  tried  to  point  out.  it  could  grow 
into  a  much  wider  and  broader  war.  The 
character  of  the  war  would  be  changed 
from  that  which  we  have  steadfastly  ad- 
hered to. 

This  is  the  danger  that  Hanoi  faces  by 
its  present  course  of  action. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  current  sayings  in  Saigon  at  this 
time  is:  "The  bombs  are  falling  on  Sai- 
gon. "Why  aren't  they  falling  on  Hai- 
phong?" 

The  people  have  been  saying  this  for 
a  long  time.  Also,  having  listened  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator,  I  point  out  that 
the  last  time  I  was  in  Vietnam,  during 
the  election,  the  terrorists,  in  order  to 
scare  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and 
keep  them  from  going  to  the  jwlls.  killed 
more  people  than  have  been  killed  by  the 
terrorists'  bombing  of  Saigon  in  this 
present  effort. 

In  1  week  before  the  election,  terror- 
ists killed  nearly  1.000  people.  I  believe 
now  that  the  number  is  still  under  a 
thousand.  'While  the  casualties  may 
number  a  thousand,  not  that  many  have 
been  killed  so  far. 

It  is  a  strange,  unfortunate  situation, 
and  I  believe  much  of  it  has  not  been 
discussed  in  public.  That  is  why  I  am 
plea.sed  that  the  Senator  has  made  his 
remarks  today,  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact,  once  again,  that  we  in  the  United 
States  carry  out  the  stated  policy  of  the 
people  and  the  last  four  administrations 
of  the  United  States,  to  guarantee  the 
self-determination  of  small  nations.  I 
do  not  know  what  is  wrong  with  that. 
It  is  an  ideal  that  all  nations  should 
adopt.  Yet.  in  carrying  out  this  policy,  we 
have  been  painted  as  imperialists. 

I  listened  one  day  to  the  Ru.ssian  am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations.  For  an 
hour  and  a  half,  he  blamed  the  United 
States  for  every  problem  that  existed  in 
the  world  for  the  last  30  years.  Obvi- 
ously, he  was  not  telling  the  truth,  and 
he  knew  that.  Bui  those  of  us  who  have 
watched   the   developments   know   that 
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being  truthful  has  no  relationship  to 
accomplishing  the  ends  of  the  Com- 
munist basic  ideology.  This  one  aspect 
of  the  situation  makes  it  very  difficult 
for  us  to  perform  successfully  while  be- 
ing truthful. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  has 
made  his  remarks,  because  it  will  attract 
a  great  deal  of  light  and  understanding 
as  to  exactly  what  is  happening  in  Paris 
today. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Again.  I  believe  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  has 
made  a  very  rich  contribution  in  this 
colloquy.  All  the  actions  that  he  has  men- 
tioned, have  resulted  from  a  misreading 
of  the  American  position  by  the  Hanoi 
Crovernment. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  discussion  which 
we  have  begun  will  continue,  and  that 
Hanoi  will  get  a  correct  reading  of  the 
American  position. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  We  must  bear  in  mind, 
also,  that  the  people  of  Hanoi  are  not  as 
well  informed  as  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Whije  I  was  in  Vietnam,  for  instajice, 
I  saw  Communist  propaganda  tracts 
taken  from  prisoners — some  of  who  were 
14  years  of  age — in  which  some  of  our 
colleagues  were  quoted  out  of  context. 
The  point  was  to  prove  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  were  !?oing  to  call 
off  the  war  and  that  the  United  States 
was  just  as  divided  as  tlie  people  of  Paris 
were  when  they  called  off  the  war.  This 
was  not  so,  but  this  was  what  was  being 
said. 

The  North  Vietnamese  government  in- 
sists that  they  are  winning  militarily, 
when  we  have  it  on  the  best  authority 
that  they  cannot  possibly  win  militarily. 
They  know  this,  but  they  do  not  think 
their  people  know  it.  Evei-y  time  we  stop 
bombing  jr  make  a  gesture,  they  use  this 
as  proof  that  the  Hanoi  goverrmient  is 
doing  the  right  thing  and  that  they  are 
going  to  win. 

Again,  I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  bringing 
light  to  the  matter.  I  hope  that  more  of 
our  colleagues,  as  time  goes  on,  will  con- 
sider this  matter  in  the  calm,  thoughtful, 
and  well-considered  atmosphere  in  which 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  pre- 
pared his  remarks. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

This  statement  today  is  an  appeal  to 
Hanoi,  and  I  hope  and  believe  they  will 
hear  the  message.  We  cannot  e.xpect  that 
all  the  North  Vietnamese  will  be  in- 
formed. Certainly,  they  ai-e  not  as  well 
informed  as  the  American  people,  with 
our  system  of  government  and  with  our 
media  of  communication.  But  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Hanoi  government  and  the  ne- 
gotiators who  will  reconvene  tomorrow 
in  Paris  certainly  will  know  of  this  ap- 
peal and  will  get  the  message  and,  hope- 
fully, will  give  it  due  consideration. 

My  remarks  are  not  intended,  as  I 
have  said  in  response  to  a  question  of 
the  Senator  from  California,  to  advocate 
any  stepped-up  or  escalated  maneuvers 
of  the  war.  I  believe  we  went  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table  in  all  earnestness,  in  all 
sincerity,  and  in  all  good  faith.  I  believe 
we  have  lived  up  to  the  agreement  under 
which  we  went  to  the  negotiating  table. 
Certainly,    there   have   been   no   claims 
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that  we  have  not.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  it  is  Hanoi  that  has  not  lived 
up  to  the  agreement. 

If  this  is  their  intent  and  their  strat- 
egy, based  upon  a  misconception  of  the 
American  will,  then  they  should  reread 
the  American  will  and  understand  it.  If 
they  do,  then,  hopefully,  negotiations 
can  begin  in  earnest,  and  this  war  can 
be  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOICE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.   Mr.  President,  I  note 

that  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  speech 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  he  said: 

I  rise  today  to  speak  .is  soberly  and  care- 
fully as  I  can  about  the  current  situation 
In  Vietnam  and  the  negotiations  in  Paris. 

In  his  characteristic  way  and  with  his 
good  judgment,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  spoken  soberly  and  care- 
fully about  the  matter.  I  believe  that  a 
speech  of  this  type  at  this  time  requires 
such  an  approach  and  the  deep  concern 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
.shown. 

For  a  long  time  I  had  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  a  step  which,  hopefully, 
would  lead  to  negotiations,  and  I  was 
glad  when  he  took  that  magnificent  step. 
Of  course,  like  evciyone  else.  I  had  hoped 
that  the  negotiations  would  proceed  ex- 
peditiously and  that  some  progress  would 
be  made.  It  is  obvious  that  little  progress 
has  been  made  thus  far,  but  I  believe 
this  was  to  be  expected  in  the  earlv  days 
of  talks. 

I  believe  it  is  correct  that  we  must  view 
the  situation  in  the  context  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  and  the  response  leceived 
after  a  few  days  from  Hanoi,  when  Hanoi 
suggested  that  negotiations  would  take 
place  in  two  phases.  In  the  first  phase 
the  question  of  whether  there  should  be 
a  complete  cessation  of  bombing,  and  in 
the  second,  an  agenda  for  negotiations. 

President  Johnson  has  taken  the  first 
step.  Perhaps  North  Vietnam  believes  it 
might  negotiate  under  better  conditions 
with  the  election  of  a  new  President.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts that  a  new  President  would  have 
to  make  a  decision  which  might  be  ex- 
ceedingly difBcult,  to  take  a  step  beyond 
that  which  President  Johnson  already 
has  taken. 

One  step  which  I  hope  may  occur  after 
the  negotiators  reconvene  tomorrow 
would  be  to  enter  into  private  talks.  The 
public  talks  have  been  accompanied  by 
propaganda,  as  expected.  It  seems  to  me 
ver\-  difficult  to  make  any  progress  in 
public  talks. 

It  is  difBcult  to  be  optimistic  in  these 
circumstances,  but  I  believe  that  it  is 
most  important  to  pursue  negotiations 
and  to  maintain  our  efforts  to  reach  a 
poUtical  settlement. 

I  would  hope  that  Hanoi  would  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, as  he  has  spoken  today;  that 
when  the  negotiators  reconvene,  they 
will  enter  into  private  negotiations;  and 
that  we  will  give  more  time  to  determin- 
ing whether  a  way  can  be  found  to  talk 
purposefully  and  to  reach  the  negotia- 


tions rather  than  to  make  a  choice  to  re- 
sume the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  It 
may  not  be  a  very  popular  approach  for 
some,  but  our  country  must  make  the  ef- 
fort to  look  at  the  issue  as  a  whole,  to 
stick  with  our  objectives,  to  act  justly  and 
properly,  as  I  believe  we  have,  to  see  if 
the  North  Vietnamese  will  actually  enter 
into  fruitful  negotiations.  I  believe  we 
have  to  continue  the  effort. 

Again  I  wish  to  say  that  I  appreciate 
vei-y  much  the  Senator's  measured,  sober, 
and  careful  approach  which  was  indi- 
cated in  his  first  sentence,  and  which  he 
followed  throughout  the  speech. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  very  distinguished  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  am 
very  much  encouraged  by  his  contribu- 
tion and  what  he  has  said.  I  certainly 
share  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  his  opinion.  I  think  the 
American  people  are  patient,  and  I  think 
they  have  faith.  I  think  patience  lias  its 
own  limitations,  to  be  sure. 

Five  weeks  is  a  long  time,  and  yet  we 
did  not  expect,  perhaps,  that  negotia- 
tions would  have  been  concluded  in  5 
weeks;  but  we  could  reasonably  expect 
they  would  have  started  within  5  weeks. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  impatient  to  call  out 
at  this  time  for  some  act  of  serious 
negotiation  on  the  part  of  the  Hanoi 
government. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  would  think  that  the 
Hanoi  government,  if  they  came  to  the 
conference  table  in  good  faith,  could 
quickly  ask  for  and  establish  conditions 
for  a  ceasefire.  This  is  our  first  hope.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  will 
agree  with  that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Of  course.  I  do. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  We  must  not  forget 
the  situation  in  Korea,  which  still  goes 
on.  We  have  a  treaty  there  and  it  is 
going  into  the  eighth  year.  Now,  we  must 
stop  deluding  ourselves  at  some  point 
about  the  good  faith,  the  good  desire, 
and  the  promises  of  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment. 

The  only  thing  that  disturbs  me,  and 
I  know  it  disturbs  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  and  many  other  colleagues,  is. 
How  do  we  explain  the  casualty  list 
when  it  is  said,  "All  right,  we  tried  and 
we  tried  as  hard  as  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States  would  permit?" 

Mr.  President,  you  come  to  the  point 
where  it  must  be  said,  "I  believe  we  can 
try  a  little  further,  but  I  must  finally 
make  the  hard  decision,"  and  as  the 
President  said  the  other  day,  bite  the 
bullet  and  face  reality. 

I  think  this  is  a  time  that  is  approach- 
ing. I  am  not  so  sure  it  would  not  be 
effective. 

I  look  back  at  the  years  when  we  had 
great  military  superiority,  not  to  make 
war  in  the  world,  but  to  guarantee  the 
peace.  We  enjoyed  many  peaceful  years 
because  the  troublemakers  were  afraid 
to  move  against  us.  Now,  this  is  begin- 
ning to  change.  The  more  we  permit  it  to 
erode  and  the  more  vacuums  we  permit 
to  come  into  being,  the  more  trouble 
there  will  be  for  the  future,  not  only  for 
our  country  but  for  the  entire  free  world 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  think  it  is  unreason- 
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able  for  Hanoi  to  expect  that  we  can 
stay  at  the  conference  table  for  an  un- 
limited iieriod  of  time  during  which  more 
and  more  military  and  civilian  casual- 
ties are  sustained.  We  have  had  some  of 
our  highest  casualty  rates  in  the  period 
since  negotiations  started.  Something  is 
ba.sically  wrong  when  the  casualty  rates 
increase  after  negotiations  commence. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  think  the  American 
people  are  patient,  and  that  they  have 
faitli  and  confidence.  However,  all  of 
these  virtues  have  their  limitation.s.  I 
think  it  is  time  now  for  Hanoi  to  show 
good  faith  on  its  part  by  some  serious 
act  of  negotiation.  I  am  hopeful  that 
they  will  proceed  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  words  of  commendation 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for 
the  very  excellent  woid.s  of  advice  and 
warning;  he  has  given  those  in  this  coun- 
try and  other  nations  in  the  world  today. 
I  think  he  is  to  be  complimented  on  liis 
understanding  of  the  situation  in  South- 
east Asia. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  as  I  recall,  the 
Senator  made  a  rather  extended  visit 
to  that  faraway  part  of  the  world  in  order 
to  gain  a  fir.st-hand  understanding  of  the 
situation  over  there. 

We  have  all  been  benefited  verj'  greatly 
by  his  observations.  I  hope  Hanoi  will 
ponder  well  his  words  in  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  because  I  think  he  has  spelled 
out  clearly  and  unmistakably  something 
of  the  determination  of  this  country  and 
something  of  the  patience  of  this  coun- 
try, which  is  not  beyond  limit,  and  that 
we  are  all  trj-ing  to  exercise  in  this  diffi- 
cult period  of  time.  His  words  will  serve 
to  guide  us  as  we  work  toward  achieving 
a  settlement  that  can  result  in  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  struggle  and  a  minimizing  of 
the  loss  of  life. 

We  will  be  misunderstood  if  Hanoi 
should  make  any  other  conclusion  re- 
garding our  participation  at  this  time. 

I  just  wanted  to  add  my  words  to  those 
already  expressed  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  the  very  important  contribu- 
tion he  is  making  toward  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  position  of  America  to- 
day. 

Mr,  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  kind  and  gener- 
ous remarks  and  for  stating  his  position 
on  this  most  important  matter. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  in  order  that  I 
may  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
But  first  I  had  told  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  I  would  yield  to 
him. 


CONSTRUCTION    AT    MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  16703 »  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  militarj'  instal- 
lations, and  for  other  purposes. 

.\MENDMENT     NO.     854 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
the  amendment  I  submitted  earlier  to- 
day to  H.R.  16703. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proc.eeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  m  the 
Record  at  this  ixiint. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  135.  between  lines  12  and  13,  In- 
sert a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  808.  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  construction,  pro- 
curement, or  deployment  of  any  antlballistlc 
missile  system,  or  for  the  acquisition  of  any 
real  estate  for  any  such  system,  prior  to  the 
liscal   year  beginning  July   I,   1969." 

On  page  135,  line  13,  strike  out  'Sec.  808" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  809". 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  i  Mr.  Cooper  I  and  I 
prepared  the  amendment  to  H.R.  16703. 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

Briefly,  the  amendment  would  post- 
pone for  1  year  the  authorization  for 
real  estate  acquisition  and  construction 
of  the  first  Sentinel  tactical  site  facilities, 
thus  reducing  the  authorization  by  $227.3 
million. 

In  offering  this  amendment,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  and  I  are  mindful  of 
the  many  other  Senators  who.  over  the 
pa.st  months,  have  repeatedly  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  proceeding  with  this  sys- 
tem at  this  time.  I  pay  tribute  to  the  ef- 
fective work  of— among  other-s— the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  IMr.  McGov- 
ERNl,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Cl.arkI.  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[  Mr.  Nelson  ] .  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey I  Mr.  Case  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gri]t:ning].  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  fMr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois IMr.  Percy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  YotTNCl. 

Senator  Cooper  and  I  would  welcome 
their  cosponsorship  of  this  amendment 
as  we  would  welcome  the  support  of 
others  of  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  President.  the  Hart-Cooper 
amendment  provides,  in  effect,  that  no 
funds  authorized  for  construction  of  the 
Sentinel  antiballistic  missile  system  de- 
ployment shall  be  obligated  or  expended 
in  fiscal  year  1969.  We  desperately  need 
a  last  clear  chance  to  evaluate  the  pros 
and  cons  of  beginning  nuclear  missile  de- 
fenses deployment.  The  additional  year 
will  give  us  that  last  clear  chance. 


What  makes  this  postiwnement  par- 
ticularly timely  is  that  the  Chinese  mis- 
sile program  is  at  least  1  year  behind  the 
schedule  which  we  anticipated  last  fall, 
when  Secietary  McNamara  announced 
the  commencement  of  thin  defense  de- 
ployment. But  that  is  only  one  of  tlie  five 
principal  reasons  for  supporting  the 
amendment  and  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  at  this  point  to  tliose  five  per- 
suasive considerations : 

First,  we  can  afford  to  wait.  The 
grounds  presented  for  deployment  last 
September  depended  on  the  timing  of  a 
potential  future  Chinese  missile  threat — 
a  liming  which  has  been  reevaluated 
repeatedly  since  then.  It  now  appears 
from  a  Defen.se  Department  communica- 
tion of  June  11  that  there  has  been  "at 
least  a  1-year  shp  in  the  Chinese  ICBM 
program  beyond  what  we  expected  when 
wc  made  the  deployment  decision." 

Second.  Sentinel  is  not  ready  for  de- 
ployment. Imixirtant  components  have 
not  been  adequately  tested.  Deployment 
will  tend  to  divert  resources  from  needed 
additional  research;  a  delay  may  there- 
fore result  in  a  more  effective  system.  In 
sum,  by  i)ostix»ning  the  deployment,  the 
ABM  program  will  benefit  if  it  ultimately 
develops  that  deployment  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

Third,  Sentinel  would  hamper  pros- 
pects for  United  States-Soviet  Arms  Con- 
trol Agreement.  Sentinel  deployment  will 
clearly  cause  the  U.S.S.R.  to  react  to 
.some  desree  by  developing  countermeas- 
ures.  At  the  very  least  it  will  make  more 
remote  the  ixDssibilities  of  serious  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviets  over  strategic 
armaments.  A  worse  ixjssibility  is  that 
a  U.S.  ABM  deployment  will  open  a  Pan- 
dora's box  of  dangerous  new  armament 
programs  which  will  decrease  U.S.  secu- 
rity rather  than  enhance  it,  at  enormous 
added  cost  to  both  sides. 

Fourth,  important  dollar  savings  may 
be  reahzed.  The  cost  of  the  system  as 
presently  plarmed  is  likely  to  soar  beyond 
the  present  official  figure  of  S5.5  billion. 
In  addition,  in  the  time  .saved  alterna- 
tive and  less  costly  means  of  providing 
security  may  be  developed,  whether  in 
the  arms  control  area  or  by  such  means 
as  providing  protection  for  Minuteman 
ICBM's  with  increased  site  hardening. 
Thus  a  decision  to  spend  $1  billion  now 
could  mean  wasting  not  only  that  amount 
but  in  the  long  run  S5.5  billion  and  prob- 
ably much  more. 

Fifth.  Sentinels  effectiveness  is  in 
grave  doubt.  Few  Senators  would  argue 
against  the  acquisition  of  a  missile  de- 
fense .system  if  they  could  be  assured  it 
would  perform  the  tasks  for  which  it  was 
intended.  If  a  defense  system  could  be 
built  which  would  save  lives  in  the  event 
of  nuclear  attack  the  expenditure  of 
many  times  the  funds  now  requested 
might  be  well  justified.  But  the  testimony 
of  many  military  and  technical  experts 
provides  more  than  adequate  justifica- 
tion for  the  belief  that  such  a  system  does 
not  now  exist,  nor  is  it  likely  to  exist  in 
the  future.  The  best  that  can  now  be 
offered  is  a  "thin"  defense  system — the 
proposed  Sentinel— which  would  have  no 
capability  against  a  large  Soviet  attack, 
only  a  "marginal'  capability  for  a  very 
short  period  of  time  against  a  possible 
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Chinese  ICBM  attack,  and  none  against 
a  Chinese  attacls  using  nuclear  weapons 
other  than  ballistic  missiles  or  concen- 
trating even  a  small  ICBM  force  on  one 
or  two  of  our  major  urban  centers. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  moet  seri- 
ous questions  about  the  effectiveness  of 
a  thin  defense  deployment,  the  costs  of 
such  a  system  at  a  time  when  we  cannot 
afford  to  waste  millions  and  billions,  and 
the  probable  adverse  effect  of  deploy- 
ing Sentinel  now  upon  the  prospects  for 
achieving  important  arms  control  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviets,  there  is  surely 
ground  for  a  last  look  before  we  leap. 
And  delay  is  doubly  wisdom  when  we 
consider  that  there  is  really  no  need 
for  us  to  rush  ahead  now  to  meet  any 
Chinese  threat.  Our  original  timetable 
last  fall  was  actually  in  anticipation  of  a 
Chinese  intercontinental  mi.ssile  capa- 
bility— only  projected  for  the  1970s — 
and  it  now  appears  that  there  has  been 
at  least  a  1-year  slippage  in  the  orisi- 
nally  expected  timetable  for  Chinese 
jnissi^e.development. 

I  will  not  further  belabor  the  im- 
portance of  a  postponement  in  a  pro- 
gram which  may  entail  such  great  waste 
of  our  assets  and  add  new  burdens  to 
the  progress  of  indispensable  nuclear 
arms  control  measures.  I  would  conclude 
my  remarks  only  by  noting  that  the 
whole  question  of  missile  defense  deploy- 
ment requires  an  agonizing  last  apprais- 
al by  the  Congre.ss  and  the  administra- 
tion to  be  elected  to  office  this  NovemlDcr, 
for  the  ominous  importance  of  this  ques- 
tion has  been  underlined  by  our  most  re- 
spected leaders  since  the  question  of 
ABM  deployment  was  raised  last  year. 
Thus,  the  distiniruished  minority  leader 
warned  us  in  January  of  1967  against 
commencing  any  antiballistic  missile 
race  with  the  Sonet  Union.  As  Sena- 
tor DiRKSEN  stated  on  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram: 

When  I  think  In  terms  of  antimissiles  and 
then,  of  course,  they  are  defensive  weapons. 
But  If  they  have  enough  to  annihilate  us 
and  we  have  enough  to  annihilate  them, 
then  what  real  difference  does  It  make  how 
many  we  have  and  how  many  they  have? 
Because  you  are  looking  at  coannihilation. 
That  only  mearis  that  more  work  had  to  be 
done  in  the  general  disarmament  field  and 
in  controls,  in  the  hope  that  this  thing  can 
be  kept  from  escalating  to  a  point  where 
no  country  can  afford  that  kind  of  an  ex- 
penditure 

The  next  major  waniing  came  from 
Secretary  McNamara  himself.  In  the 
historic  speech  in  which  he  announced  in 
1967  that  there  are  marginal  reasons  for 
believing  that  a  thin  defense  deployment 
may  be  prudent,  he  warned  in  the  most 
dramatic  terms  aganst  the  continuance 
of  a  mad  nuclear  race  whose  ultimate 
result  can  only  be  bankruptcy  or  anni- 
hilation for  the  nuclbar  nations  of  the 
world.  _^  ', 

Soon  after  that  announcement  it  was 
ex-President  Eisenhower,  speaking  in 
the  magazine  of  the  United  Nations  As- 
sociation—VISTA.  January  1968— who 
warned  us  of  the  dangers  implicit  in  any 
commencement  of  "thin"  missile  de- 
fense deployment.  As  he  stated  it: 

I  wouldn't  call  it  a  form  of  exceesive  arms, 
1/  I  though  it  would  be  effective.  But  I  tend 
to  agree  with  McNamara  when  he  minimized 
the  need  for  the  thing.  If  it's  a  "thin"  de- 
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fense,  as  they  now  describe  it.  it  won't  ap- 
preciably Improve  our  defensive  posture. 
And.  an>-way,  it's  still  axiomatic  that  the 
best  defense  Is  a  perfect  offense.  We've  got 
that. 

And  it  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that 
President  Johnson  once  more  expressed 
our  great  hopes  for  substituting  firm 
nuclear  arms  control  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  present  reckless 
pace  of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  His  most 
recent  comments  bring  to  mind  the  Pres- 
ident's statement  on  Febnjary  17.  1967, 
on  transmitting  to  us  the  report  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency; 
there  he  spoke  of  the  limited  antibal- 
listic missile  system  around  Moscow  and 
warned  that  our  hard-won  accomplish- 
ments in  aiTTis  control  "can  be  swept 
away  overnight  by  still  another  costly 
and  futile  escalation  of  the  arms  race", 
since  "decisions  may  be  made  on  both 
sides  which  will  trigger  another  upward 
spiral." 

These  are  sobering  warnings.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, from  men  as  knowledgeable  and 
wise  as  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
Secretary  McNamara,  former  President 
Eisenhower,  and  President  Johnson. 
When  it  comes  to  commencing  another 
upward  sweep  in  the  nuclear  aiTOs  race, 
it  is  surely  national  wisdom  to  exhaust 
every  last  avenue  first.  If,  as  I  hope,  the 
pending  amendment  is  adopted  by  the 
Congress,  we  must  use  the  coming  year 
for  a  last  vital  attempt  to  defuse  the 
nuclear  arms  race  with  .sober  measures  of 
nuclear  arms  control  and  restraint.  We 
here,  our  children,  and  all  mankind  will 
be  the  gainers  if  by  postponing  the  evil 
day  we  can  make  progress  which  will 
substitute  the  security  of  anns  limitation 
and  peace  for  the  relentless  perils  of 
nuclear  escalation. 

UN.VNIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discussed  the  unanimous-consent 
request  which  I  am  about  to  propound 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen], 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia Mr.  Russell  I ,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  handling  the  pending  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Jack- 
son 1,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  I  Mrs.  Smith  1.  as 
well  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Cooper  ! ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Symington  1,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Hart],  and  others. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  begin- 
ning at  1  o'clock  on  Monday  next  there 
be  a  time  limitation  of  30  minutes  on  the 
pending  amendment,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, tile  Senator  from  Washington 
1  Mr.  Jackson]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  on  other  amendments  there 
be  a  1-hour  limitation  of  time,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  proposer  of 
t'ae  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  and  that  there  be  a  2-hour  limita- 
tion on  the  bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
make  an  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  rna- 
jority  leader? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Has  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  any  idea  at  this  partic- 
ular time  as  to  how  many  amendments 
there  will  be  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  only  one.  There  may  be  other.s. 
but  at  this  time  I  am  not  aware  of  any. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Do  I  un- 
derstand there  will  be  a  limitation  of  30 
minutes  to  each  side  on  anv  otiier 
amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate — and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  will  be  interested  in 
this  fact,  as  well  as  other  Senator.s— that 
if  the  House  passes  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  tax  bill  on  Thursday,  it  is 
the  hope,  the  desire,  and  the  wish  of  the 
joint  leadership  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  take  up  that  conference  report  in  the 
Senate  on  Friday. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
completely  with  the  majority  leader  on 
that  plan  and  think  that  the  earlier  we 
act  on  the  tax  bill  the  better  it  will  be.  I 
see  no  reason  why  we  cannot  act  on 
Friday  next. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  our  hope. 
The  joint  leadership  is  very  desirous  that 
if  at  all  possible  the  conference  report 
can  be  considered  at  that  time.  I  thank 
the      Senator      from      Colorado      I  Mr. 

DOMINICKl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  inquires  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana whether  he  wishes  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  in  the  usual  form? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  the  usual  form: 
yes.  indeed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
later  reduced  to  writing,  is  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That  effective  at  1  o'clock  p  m 
Monday.  June  24.  1968.  during  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R.  16703).  to  au- 
thorize certain  construction  at  military  in- 
stallations, and  for  other  purposes,  debate  on 
any  amendment  i  except  pending;  amendment 
No.  854  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
fMr.  Cooper]  on  which  debate  shall  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
StennisI,  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI: 
Provided,  That  In  the  event  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  In  favor  of  any  such  amend- 
ment or  motion,  the  time  In  opposition 
thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority 
leader  or  some  Senator  designated  bv  hlni 
Provided  further.  That  no  amendment  that 
is  i.ot  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided.  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
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Senator    during    the    consideration    of    any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  other  Senators 
who  wish  to  cosponsor  my  amendment 
mav  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
tlie  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Nel- 
son! be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  took  the  floor  at  a  strategic  mo- 
ment because  although  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  was  not 
reported  in  full.  I  believe  I  know  what  he 
was  talking  about,  and  that  it  dealt  with 
the  ABM  sy.stem  and  the  question  of 
whether  there  should  be  deployment  or 
whether  we  should  reserve  the  money  for 
further  development. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  address  my- 
s?\i  to  this  subject  for  a  short  time  this 
afternoon.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  have  attended 
most  of  the  briefings,  particularly  those 
in  connection  with  the  ABM  .system.  In 
addition,  I  have  had  several  private 
briefings  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  other  intelligence  sources.  The 
material  I  am  going  to  di.scu.ss  today  ob- 
viously cannot  come  from  any  classi- 
fied source  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  in 
as  much  detail  as  I  .should  like  to  give. 

Along  with  a  number  of  others  in  the 
Senate,  in  our  committee,  in  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
and,  I  believe,  in  the  country  at  large, 
we  are  somewhat  concerned  over  the 
defense  posture  which  the  United  States 
exhibits  at  this  time  with  respect  to  our 
two  principal  sources  of  danger:  namely. 
Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  very  date.  1  year 
ago.  Red  China  detonated  its  first  hy- 
drogen bomb.  This  was  only  2'2  years 
after  they  had  detonated  their  first  nu- 
clear device  in  late  1964.  I  might  add. 
parenthetically,  that  they  detonated 
that  device  far  more  rapidly  than  any 
of  our  experts  had  forecast  and  that  they 
are.  at  this  point,  in  terms  of  hydrogen 
development,  apparently  ahead  of 
France  which  has  been  working  in  the 
area  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
We  also  know  that  Red  China  has  been 
devoting  a  substantial  part  of  its  re- 
sources to  the  development  of  a  missile 
delivery  system.  Our  experts  calculate 
that  they  will  have  an  initial  ICBM  ca- 
pability in  the  early  1970's. 

We  do  not  know  why  the  Red  Chinese 
are  seeking  to  develop  an  ICBM  system. 
We  do  not  know,  because  we  are  imable 
to  get  in  there  or  to  get  the  proper  in- 
telligence sources,  to  be  able  to  talk  and 
communicate  with  their  leaders  on  this 
very  important  item. 

Perhaps  Red  China  is  to  attain  the  in- 
ternational prestige  of  being  a  nuclear 
power.  Of  greater  concern,  however,  is 
the  alternate  possibility  that  Red  China 
seeks  the  power  to  blackmail  her  neigh- 
bors into  submission  to  Chinese  Commu- 
nist influence.  I  hope  not.  But  I  can  find 
little  comfort  in  the  actions  of  Commu- 
nist China  against  its  neighbors  in  re- 
cent years,  or  in  the  utterances  of  its 
leaders  against  the  United  States 


One  of  this  countiy's  most  distin- 
guished China  scholars.  Prof.  Richard  L. 
Walker,  director  of  the  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Relations  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  has  said: 

It  is  doubtful  whether  ever  in  history  a 
group  of  leaders  has  carried  on  as  protracted 
and  intense  a  campaign  of  international 
hatred  as  Mao  Tse  Tung  and  his  colleagues 
have   carried   on   against    the  United   States. 

One  of  the  many  examples  which  Pro- 
fe.ssor  Walker  offered  was  this  quote 
from  Chou  En-lai  in  his  report  to  the 
National  Peoples'  Congress: 

U.S.  imperialism  hr.s  done  all  the  evil 
things  it  possibly  can.  It  is  the  most  arrogant 
agrrpsKor  ever  known  to  history,  the  most 
lerocious  enemy  tif  world  peace  and  the  main 
prop  of  the  forces  of  reaction  in  ihe  world 
Peoples  and  nations  all  over  the  world  who 
want  to  make  revolutions  and  liberate  them- 
selves, all  countries  and  people  that  want 
to  win  their  Independence  and  safeguard 
their  sovereignty  and  all  countries  that  want 
to  defend  world  peace,  must  direct  the  sharp 
edge  of  their  struggle  against  US.  imperial- 
ism. 

That  is  patently  ridiculous  but  it  indi- 
cates the  vocal  and  articulate  utterances 
of  the  leaders  of  Red  China  and  tlieir 
attitude  both  toward  international  law 
and  toward  the  United  States. 

The  Maoist  regime,  like  the  Nazi  re- 
gime in  prc-World  War  II  Germany, 
seeks  to  uproot  and  destroy  religion.  Like 
the  Nazi  regime,  it  seeks  to  wipe  out  the 
humanizing  traditions  and  culture  of  the 
past.  Like  the  Nazi  regime,  it  carries  its 
excesses  io  the  !)Oint  of  lunacy.  Like  the 
Nazi  reuime.  it  gloiilies  the  role  of  force 
through  countless  preachments  such  as 
Mao's  famous  statement  that  "power 
grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gim.  " 

The  list  of  aggressive  acts  against  lier 
neighbors  by  Communist  China  .■•ince 
Mao  Tse-tung  came  to  power  is  long  and 
deplorable.  It  includes  Rtd  China's  inter- 
venti.-)n  in  Korea,  licr  fienocidal  annexa- 
tion of  Tibet,  her  two  attacks  on  India, 
her  attempted  coun  in  Indonesia,  her 
support  for  the  'Vietcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  'Vietnam,  lier  support  for 
the  Pathet  Lao  movement  in  Laos,  sup- 
port for  the  Thailand  independence 
movement,  support  for  the  Malayan  Na- 
tional Liberation  Army,  support  for  the 
Hukbalahap  movement  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  her  support  for  the  communist 
insurgents  in  Bui-ma. 

These  do  not  seem  to  be  the  actions  of 
a  peace-loving  nation  who  deserves  the 
respect  and  friendship  of  the  other 
peaceful  nations  of  the  world. 

Red  China's  acts  of  aggression  have 
not  been  restricted  to  her  neighbors. 
Peking's  subversive  activities  have  ex- 
tended to  Africa.  Such  activities  have 
succeeded  in  installing  pro-Peking  re- 
gimes in  the  island  of  Zanzibar  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa  and  in  the  Brazzaville 
Congo  on  the  west  coast.  Such  activities 
have  been  the  subject  of  protests  and 
denunciations  and  warnings  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  at  least  a  dozen  African 
countiies.  These  protests  and  denuncia- 
tions have  come  from  the  Governments 
of  Burundi.  Niger,  the  Ivory  Coast.  Da- 
homey, Upper  Volta.  Malawai.  the  Cen- 
tral African  Republic,  Kenya,  and 
Ghana.  Several  protests  have  charged 
Peking  with  organizing  insurgent  armies 
against  them.  I  think  there  is  a  direct 
relationship  between  the  torry  record  of 


Red  China  and  the  problem  that  con- 
fronts us  today  in  Vietnam.  If  there  is 
one  point  on  which  F'ar  Eastern  experts, 
both  doves  and  hawks,  agiee  it  is  that 
Red  China  has  been  using  all  its  influ- 
ence with  Hanoi  to  keep  the  Vietnam  war 
going.  There  is  rea.son  to  believe  that  if 
Hanoi  ever  doe.s  agree  to  a  lea.sonable 
•settlement,  it  will  be  despite  Peking'.s  ad- 
vice and  against  Peking's  pressure. 

The  fanatical  doctrinal  commitment  to 
the  destruction  oi  America  which  chai- 
actciize.5  all  the  speeches  and  .statements 
of  the  Communist  Chinese  leaders  is 
.something  tliat  bears  no  lelation.ship  to 
traditional  politics  or  normal  liuman 
p.sycholje:y.  One  can  L>nly  comprehend  it 
by  entering  into  the  lealin  ol  jjolitical 
p.sychepatholog.v — the  realm  inhabited 
by  Adolf  Hitler  and  Jo.seph  Stalin  and  the 
other  tyiannical  madmen  wlio  have 
bloodied  the  paies  of  history.  For  tliis 
rea.son.  I  do  not  belitve  that  ihi.s  Nation 
can  afford  to  depend  on  the  assumption 
that  the  actions  of  such  madmen  will  be 
rational.  I  believe  that  we  owe  it  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  people  ol  this  Nation 
to  provide  reasonable  defen.se  against 
irrationality. 

Tlie  thin  ABM  system  now  being  cre- 
ated would  iMOvide  .such  a  defense 
against  the  possibility  of  attack  by  the 
Red  Chinese  in  the  next  decade. 

There  are  many  experts  who  feel  that 
the  thin  system  does  not  go  far  enough 
and  there  is  strong  support  for  a  system 
having  greater  mobility.  One  .such  sys- 
tem is  the  U.S.  Navy's  .•^eabome  anti- 
ballistic  missile  intercept  system — 
SABMIS. 

Advoca'cs  of  the  SABMIS  intercept 
system  contend  that  by  i.ilacing  this  ABM 
in  ships  off  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  coasts. 
enemy  missiles  could  be  intercepted 
shortly  after  they  are  fired  and  before 
they  have  lime  to  break  into  a  .shotTun 
.scatter  of  real  and  decoy  hydrogen  bombs. 
Thus,  enemy  mi-ssiles  would  be  destroyed 
before  they  could  get  anywhere  near  the 
United  States  and  relea.se  their  multiple 
warheads  which  would  have  been  aimed 
at  individual  targets. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  our  future 
security  will  demand  the  employment  of 
.such  a  system,  but  certainly  this  is.sue 
is  not  now  before  us. 

In  addition  our  experience  with  the 
Soviet  Union  provide  no  more  comfort 
than  have  our  experiences  with  the  Red 
Chinese.  In  1961.  we  had  a  rude  awak- 
ening when  the  Soviet  Union  broke  the 
1958  moratorium,  on  nuclear  testing  and 
began  a  massive  .series  of  300  atmos- 
pheric nuclear  tests.  It  is  now  apparent 
that  the  purpose  of  those  tests  was  to 
explore  in  depth  the  development  of 
antiballi.stic  missiles.  It  has  recently  been 
revealed  that  during  the  1961-62  tests, 
the  Russians  detonated  nuclear  devices 
in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  two  incom- 
ing mi.s.siles.  Unclassified  information 
which  has  now  come  to  light  reveals 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  iiroceeded  at 
a  steady  pace  to  continually  build  its 
nuclear  capability.  The  strategic  military 
balance  in  terms  of  nuclear  capability 
between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  has  been  almost  completely 
rever.sed  duiing  the  past  8  years.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1962.  the  United  States  had  a 
delivery  capability  ranging  between  25.- 
000  and  50.000  megatons.  At  that  time. 
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the  corresponding  figures  for  the  Soviet 
Union  ranged  between  6.000  and  12.000 
megatons — ;n  other  words,  we  had  a 
more  than  2-to-l  superiority.  Last  year, 
we  reached  the  point  at  which  the  high 
estimate  of  Soviet  capability  surpassed 
our  own.  It  is  now  estimated  that  we  have 
a  total  mecaton  delivery  capability  of  be- 
tween 8,000  and  29.000  megatons. 

That  is  considerably  less  than  in  1962, 
I  should  add.  At  the  same  time,  the  So- 
viet's delivery  capability  Is  estimated  at 
between  16,000  and  37,000  megatons. 
This  is  almost  three  times  what  they 
had  in  1962. 

While  building  its  offensive  delivery 
capability,  the  Soviet  Union  has  also 
proceeded  in  the  development  of  an  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system  in  depth.  The 
Soviets  have  deployed  the  long-range 
Galosh  antiballistic  missile  and  also  the 
Griffon,  the  latter  being  a  short-range 
antiballistic  missile.  These  systems  are 
in  the  process  of  construction  and  they 
comprise  regional  defense  against  a  mis- 
sile attack  a<s  well  as  spot  defenses 
arourrdsome  of  their  cities. 

Fortl'me  magazine  of  June  of  last  year 
reported  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  rapidly 
deploying  new  ICBM's  in  hardened,  dis- 
persed sites,  and  that  the  extensive  antl- 
ballistic-missile  defense  system  being  in- 
stalled east  of  the  Urals  and  in  the  south- 
western area  is  designed  to  afford  pro- 
tection, not  only  against  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missiles  but  also  against  our 
Polaris  submarine  missile  and  our  high- 
flying B-52s. 

While  improving  their  defensive  and 
offensive  strategy,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
also  produced  more  sophisticated  offen- 
sive weapons.  In  addition  to  the  normal 
ICBM.  the  Soviets  have  developed  a  frac- 
tional orbital  bomb  and  also  a  multiple 
independently  targeted  reentry  vehicle 
to  operate  from  outer  space.  Their  sys- 
tem for  employing  all  three  of  these 
systems  hfis  been  t;iven  the  name  Scrag. 
According  to  presently  available  unclas- 
sified information.  Scrag  can  be  con- 
figured as  an  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  carrying  a  50  megaton  warhead. 
It  can  also  be  configured  as  a  suborbital 
missile  carrying  a  40  megaton  warhead. 
And  in  its  third  configuration  as  an  or- 
bital weapon,  it  can  carry  multiple  war- 
heads with  a  combined  yield  of  about  30 
million  tons  of  TNT.  By  comparison,  one 
ICBM-Scrag— I  am  talking  about  the 
Soviet  system — equals  more  than  five  of 
our  Titan  II's  or  50  of  our  Minuteman 
missiles.  One  orbital  Scrag  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  20  to  30  of  our  Minutemen 
missiles. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  gone  forward 
also  in  the  development  of  strategic  air- 
craft. Last  July,  they  exhibited  six  new 
tactical  fighter  aircraft  and  six  addi- 
tional improved  versions  of  existing 
fighters.  Heretofore,  the  Russian  tactical 
fighters  had  been  short  legged  and  de- 
signed to  operate  within  a  very  limited 
range.  Now.  however,  the  newer  aircraft 
have  had  their  range  considerably  ex- 
tended, indicating  the  Soviet  Union's  aim 
to  expand  their  strategic  operational 
range. 

With  the  increase  in  the  Soviet's  nu- 
clear capability,  and  their  delivery  capa- 
bility, it  is  essential  that  we  look  at  our 
own  position.  Our  deterrent  strategy,  in 


order  to  be  realistic,  must  insure  the 
ability  of  our  own  ICBM's  to  launch  a 
second  strike.  In  order  to  have  this  in- 
surance, we  must  provide  some  defense 
against  offensive  weapons.  The  thin  an- 
tiballistic system  will  at  least  provide 
some  insurance — and  I  emphasize  the 
word  "some" — that  our  .second  strike 
capability  will  exist,  will  survive  an  at- 
tack, and  will  be  a  deterrent  in  the  event 
the  Soviet  militarists  should  gain  con- 
trol over  Soviet  policy. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  change  in  po- 
sition for  me.  In  1963,  when  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
called  a  secret  session  of  the  Senate  to 
urge  at  that  time  the  deployment  of  an 
antiballistic  mi.ssile  system,  I  listened 
with  great  care  to  the  information  which 
he  gave,  and  I  listened  with  great  care 
to  coimter  arguments.  I  also  had  done  a 
considerable  amount  of  work  from  in- 
telligence sources  in  connection  with  the 
Soviet  threat,  the  capability  of  our  own 
system  to  defend  against  it.  and  whether 
or  not  this  would  be  the  time  to  deploy  it. 

At  that  time  it  did  not  seem  to  me  we 
were  sufficiently  advanced,  nor  did  it 
seem  to  me  that  we  had  lost  our  strategic 
superiority  in  the  process  of  trying  to  say 
we  had  a  realistic  deterrent.  Since  1963, 
however,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  situation 
has  drastically  changed.  I  pointed  out 
some  of  the  figures  that  led  me  to  that 
conclusion.  As  we  know,  we  also  have  an 
improved  capability  for  a  proposed  sys- 
tem to  be  deployed  under  our  military 
construction  bill. 

Taking  those  things  together,  I  think 
we  should  examine  the  realism  of  our 
theory  of  preventing  a  first  strike  by 
the  Soviets  through  a  deterrent 
philosophy. 

If  we  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the 
Soviets  and  if  we  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  they  really  do  have  an 
intent  to  dominate  this  world,  through 
one  fonn  or  another,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  our  present  defense  situation  is  not 
nearly  as  strong  as  the  American  people 
would  like  if  they  really  knew  the  facts 
about  it.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
Soviets  were  looking  at  it.  they  would  feel 
our  deterrent  capability  was  not  as  strong 
as  has  been  portrayed,  particularly  by 
Secretai-y  McNamara  in  some  of  the 
speeches  he  has  made  in  the  past.  We  do 
not  now  have  a  fractional  orbital  bomb. 
We  do  not  now  have  a  capability  of  inter- 
cepting such  a  bomb.  The  Russians  now 
have  a  fractional  orbital  bomb,  and  they 
now  have  at  least  a  viable  antiballistic 
missiles  system  which  has  worked  on  tests 
and  which  is  now  currently  deployed. 

Under  those  situations,  it  would  seem 
to  me  it  is  in  the  interest  of  our  people 
and  our  country  to  try  to  maintain  our 
deterrent  capability  by  insuring  that  we 
would  still  have  the  opportunity  of  at 
least  launching  a  second  strike  in  the 
event  the  militarists  gained  control  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  made  a  second 
strike  in  order  to  incapacitate  our  coun- 
try and  its  military  defenses. 

It  is  for  those  reasons  that  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  today.  I  realize  there 
may  be  some  room  for  disagreement,  but 
I  think  the  room  for  disagreement  lies 
in  the  overall  intent  of  tiie  Soviets  and 
the  possibility  of  the  militarists  gaining 
control,  as  opposed  to  whether  or  not  we 
should  move  forward  at  this  time  in  or- 


der to  make  some  improvement  in  our 
defense  structure  and  in  order  to  rein- 
force the  credibility  of  our  deterrent 
philosophy. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  compliment  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
the  splendid  address  he  has  just  deliv- 
ered on  the  Sentinel  antiballistic  missile 
system.  This  is  a  matter  in  w^hich  I  have 
long  been  interested,  having  begun  work 
on  it  as  far  back  as  1957. 

General  Taylor,  the  former  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army,  was  vitally  interested 
in  this  subject  at  that  time,  and  a  section 
of  his  book.  I  believe,  was  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  this  system. 

There  has  been  some  controversy 
about  it,  and  there  still  is.  Some  people 
take  the  ix)sition  that  massive  retalia- 
tion— that  is,  the  ability  to  bring  the  en- 
emy to  his  knees  with  a  strong  offense — 
is  all  that  is  needed.  But  it  has  been  my 
position  all  along  that  we  ought  to  have 
the  best  defense  available  also,  in  order 
to  save  as  many  American  lives  as  pos- 
sible in  the  event  of  an  all-out  attack. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  competent 
officials  that  if  we  should  have  an  all-out 
attack,  if  we  had  an  adequate  antiballis- 
tic missile  system,  it  would  .save  .some  80 
to  100  million  lives.  I  have  felt  that  we 
could  not  take  a  chance  if  that  condi- 
tion existed,  and  this  is  what  the  experts 
say. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  I  might  interrupt 
at  that  point,  without  intending  to  dis- 
turb the  Senator's  train  of  thought,  it 
is  interesting  to  me  that  when  .someone 
comes  out  in  favor  of  a  defen.t;e  missile 
of  this  kind,  his  position  is  turned  around 
by  .some  of  its  opponents,  who  say  we  are 
militarists  because  we  aie  tiying  to 
achieve  a  defense  capability  in  the 
United  States.  That,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, is  a  most  ridiculous  argument,  but 
I  have  seen  it  over  and  over  again  in 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and  have 
heard  it  advanced  by  people  who  are 
fundamentally  opposed  to  an  antiballis- 
tic missile  system,  for  reasons  that  I  do 
not  clearly  understand. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. One  might  understand,  perhaps, 
why  some  people  oppose  offensive  weap- 
ons but  might  not  oppose  defensive 
weapons,  but  it  .seems  that  the  same  peo- 
ple oppose  both. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  comment  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  For  a  number  of  years 
before  I  came  to  the  Senate.  I  was  very 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  a  double 
standard  of  judgment  seems  to  apply  in 
these  matters.  I  wish,  through  means 
such  as  this  dialog,  that  fact  could  be 
brought  home  not  only  to  the  American 
people  but  to  the  peoples  around  the 
world,  in  both  the  free  and  the  totali- 
tarian nations.  Only  in  this  way  can  the 
people  gain  an  honest,  true  concept  of 
the  conditions  and  the  problems  which 
we  face,  and  the  reasons  for  the  prob- 
lems. A  great  deal  of  our  difficulty,  I  be- 
lieve, has  to  do  with  the  double  standard 
which  has  just  been  pointed  out  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado.  It 
seems  to  arise  all  too  often. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

There  are  some  today  who  say  they  do 
not  favor  the  system  being  presently  ad- 
vocated, called  the  thin  system,  designed 
for  use  again.^t  Red  China.  Tliey  think 
the  Soviet  Union  is  the  chief  enemy  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  free  world. 
I  thoroughly  agree  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  chief  enemy  of  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world,  but  this  thin 
system  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. It  would  be  progress  toward  a 
fuller  system  which  we  hope  will  be  de- 
veloped later,  that  would  help  protect  us 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  That  is  really 
no  excuse  for  voting  against  this  sys- 
tem. 

I  recall  one  Senator  who  says  he  in- 
tends to  vole  against  it  liecause  it  ought 
to  be  directed  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  if  that  Senator  would  reflect  on 
the  matter,  he  would  see  that  this  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  would 
help  us  to  accomplish  sooner  the  com- 
plete system  which  will  be  needed  against 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  event  that  they 
should  ever  direct  their  missiles  toward 
us  here  in  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  afford  to 
jeopardize  the  lives  of  American  people 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  billion  dollars.  Some 
people  say  the  .system  costs  too  much.  It 
has  been  estimated  by  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  that  the  system  would 
cost  about  $5  billion. 

Suppo.se  it  does  cost  S5  billion  or  SIO 
billion.  If  it  will  save  millions  of  lives  of 
American  citizens,  it  will  certainly  be 
worth  the  co.st.  Even  the  value  of  prop- 
erty that  would  be  destroyed  would  many 
times  exceed  its  cost.  However,  the  most 
important  consideration  would  be  that  it 
would  .save  lives. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado.  At  a  later  date  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  on  this  subject,  but  I 
am  very  pleased  to  hear  that  he  supports 
this  antiballistic  missile  system  which  I 
feel  is  so  vital  to  the  security  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina.  I 
know-  how  hard  and  how  long  he  has 
worked  in  this  field,  and  what  an  able 
job  he  has  done.  Again  I  emphasize  that 
every  Cabinet  member  and  indeed  every 
knowledgeable  person  of  whom  I  have 
heard  emphasizes  that  our  defense 
theory  is  one  of  deterrent — to  try  to  have 
available  weaponry'  with  which  we  can 
prevent  an  attack  upon  us. 

Unless  we  deploy  some  kind  of  a  sys- 
tem of  this  nature,  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing power  that  the  Soviet  Union  has, 
conceivably  it  could  knock  out  our  ICBM 
system  so  that  we  could  not  have  a  credi- 
ble deterrent  at  all,  because  we  could  not 
retaliate. 

With  their  fractional  orbiting  bombs 
and  the  new  bombers  and  new  fighters 
which  they  have  developed,  and  with 
their  nuclear  capability  in  ICBM's,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  must  go  forward  if 
we  want  to  be  reasonable  in  the  defense 
of  our  people  and  our  country. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  On  that  point  I 
think  the  Senator  is  entirely  correct. 
Some  lake  the  position  that  to  deploy 
an  antiballistic  missile  system  would  be 
provocative.  In  my  judgment  it  would 
not  be  provocative,  but,  as  the  able  Sen- 
ator has  said,  it  would  be  a  deterrent,  be- 
cause if  the  enemy  knows  we  can  knock 
down  their  missiles,  then  they  will  be 
deterred  from  making  an  attack  against 

us.  . 

Why  is  the  Soviet  Union  so  against 
our  building  and  deploying  an  antibal- 
listic missile  .system,  if  its  leaders  do  not 
feel  it  is  highly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
United  States?  The  goal  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  to  take  over  the  United  States, 
becau.se  if  the  United  States  falls,  the 
rest  of  the  free  countries  of  the  world 
will  fall  like  ripe  apples  into  a  basket. 
We  are  the  only  Nation  that  can  .stop 
the  Soviets  from  communizing  the 
world,  and  they  do  not  want  us  to  build 
an  antiballistic  missile  system.  I  think 
this  in  itself  .signifies  the  great  impor- 
tance that  they  place  upon  this  weapon. 
Thev  are  attempting,  in  every  way  pos- 
.sible.  to  try  to  crystallize  sentiment  to 
prevent  the  United  States  from  building 
and  deploying  an   ABM  ?vstem. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Once  asain.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  our  attention. 
I  do  not  think  we  would  necessarily 
want  to  follow  along  the  path  of  the 
Soviet  Union  all  the  time,  but  since 
1963— and,  in  fact,  since  long  before 
that— they  have  been  deploying  their 
own  antiballistic  mi.ssile  system  across 
Russia:  and  as  I  said  in  my  prepared  re- 
marks, it  is  not  only  a  spot  .system  de- 
.signed  to  take  care  of  certain  cities,  but 
a  regional  system  which  has  the  ability 
of  hitting  any  mi.ssile  that  we  or  any 
other  countiT  might  send  in  their  di- 
rection, and  destroyin-?  that  missile 
prior  to  its  hitting  its  target. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  been  present  m  the 
Chamber  today  during  the  last  two 
speeches  and  the  discussions  which  fol- 
lowed. Strangely,  they  are  related,  each 
in  a  different  way,  to  the  remarks  that 
I  intend  to  make. 

In  the  address  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  fr6m  Massachusetts,  he  loointed 
out  the  good  faith  on  the  part  of  our 
countrv  and  the  bad  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  government  of  Hanoi  that  has  been 
exhibited  in  the  alleged  negotiations  in 
Paris. 

We  now  come  down  to  the  hard  mate- 
rial concerning  military  posture  and 
capabilitv.  During  the  last  few  years  our 
posture  has  changed  completely.  There 
was  a  time  when  peace  in  the  world  was 
guaranteed  and  absolute  because  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command. 

Its  strength  was  proved  when  the  late 
President  Kennedj-  demanded  that  the 
Russians  get  their  missiles  out  of  Cuba 
and  in  a  hurrj'  and  they  did.  Tlie  fact 
that  we  had  that  capabUity,  I  am  certam, 
was  not  the  only  deciding  factor  in  the 
decision  to  take  the  missiles  out,  but 
it  is  true  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  overbid 
his  hand.  He  had  played  poker  a  little 
too  close  to  the  chest.  If  he  had  made  a 
mistake,  he  might  have  brought  serious 
trouble  to  his  countrj'. 


As  long  as  this  condition  continued, 
we  had  some  duty  to  perform  in  guaran- 
teeing peace  and  .safety  to  the  world.  But, 
as  my  colleague,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado,  has  pointed  out,  as  the 
capability,  the  power,  and  strength 
changes,  our  safety  in  this  countiy  also 
changes.  And  as  the  troublemakers  be- 
come more  powerful,  the  safety  of  the 
free  world  diminishes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Gcisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL  ON  ECONOMIC  OPPOR- 
TUNITY—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

To  Vie  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

America's  War  on  Poverty  is  fought 
on  many  fronts,  with  many  weapons. 
Dozens  of  programs  span  the  entire 
spectrum  of  human  need.  They  range 
from  increa,sed  .social  security  benefits 
to  financial  aid  for  slum  schools:  from 
medical  care  for  the  poor  and  aged  to  a 
higher  minimum  wage  for  the  Nation's 
workers. 

In  their  var\ing  ways,  all  these  pro- 
crams  have  helped  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  life  for  millions  of  Americans 
in  the  past  five  years. 

With  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964.  the  Nation  mapped  a  concen- 
trated poverty-fighting  strategy  around 
two  basic  concepts. 

The  first  was  that  assistance  to  the 
poor  would  be  most  meaningful  in  the 
form     of     expanded     opportunities — in 
jobs,     education     and     training.     Con- 
sequently, the  programs  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  are  designed  to 
help  a  man  increase  his  skill  and  earn- 
ing power,  and  broaden  his  opportunity 
to   participate   in   the    mainstream   of 
the  countr>-'s  economic  and  .social  life. 
Tlie  second  concept  was  that  poverty 
can  ultimately  be  defeated  only  by  action 
at   the  local   level— in   the  cities  and 
towns  and  raral  areas  where  it  holds  a 
paralyzing  grip  on  people's  lives.  Pro- 
grams and  guidelines  can  be  drawn  up 
and   administered   in   Washington   and 
in  regional  and  State  headquarters.  But 
their  effectiveness  depends  on  how  they 
turn    to    action    in    the    neighborhoods 
where  the  poor  live. 

This  is  the  concept  of  Community 
Action.  In  principle,  it  means  that  the 
citizens  of  a  community — government 
officials,  welfare  and  other  agency 
representatives,  and  members  of  the 
poor  themselves  plan  and  carr\-  out 
comprehensive  attacks  on  the  causes 
and  conditions  of  poverty  in  their  area, 
tailoring  a  wide  variety  of  special  pro- 
grams to  the  particular  needs  of  that 
community. 
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The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  which  the  Congress 
established  to  review  the  operation  of 
programs  under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act,  focused  its  attention  in  its  first 
year  primarily  on  Community  Action  as 
an  instrument  to  combat  poverty.  In  its 
first  report,  which  I  am  transmitting  to 
the  Congress  today,  the  Council  docu- 
ments the  effect  of  Community  Action  in 
practice. 

The  report  tells  what  the  anti-poverty 
program  has  meant  to  a  Mexican  Ameri- 
can migrant  worker  who  lived  with  his 
wife  and  eight  children  in  a  shack  in 
Visalia.  Cahfornia.  When  he  could  find 
work,  he  earned  less  than  $2,200  a  year. 
When  he  could  not,  his  family  existed 
on  welfare. 

He  had  never  gone  beyond  grade 
school.  But  when  an  adult  education 
course  was  made  available — through  a 
Community  Action  Program — he  en- 
rolled, and  earned  the  equivalent  of  a 
high  school  diploma. 

He  then  signed  up  for  another  pro- 
gram, and  received  on-the-job  training 
as  a  butcher.  Through  still  other  pro- 
grams he  was  able  to  get  a  low-interest 
loan  for  a  decent  home — and  learn 
enough  construction  skills  to  help  build 
the  house  himself  and  thus  provide  his 
equity  with  his  own  labor. 

Locally  organized  counselling  services 
gave  him  his  first  guidance  in  how  to 
budget  his  newly-earned  income,  pay  his 
debts,  and  start  a  savings  account. 

The  effect  on  that  man's  life  is  noth- 
ing less  than  a  shattering  of  the  pattern 
of  poverty  and  failure  in  which  he  and 
his  children  were  born. 

Not  all  the  stories  of  success  through 
these  programs  are  as  complete.  For  the 
great  work  we  h.ave  undertaken  to  ban- 
ish poverty  from  America  must  proceed 
against  stubborn  problems  of  long  en- 
trenchment. 

But  the  great  story  of  our  day  is  that 
we  are  moving.  The  heartening  success 
which  has  transformed  the  life  of  a 
migrant  worker  in  Visalia  is  quietly  re- 
flected— at  least  in  part — in  the  lives  of 
millions  of  men  and  women  and  young- 
sters across  this  land. 

Today  there  are  about  1.000  Commu- 
nity Action  Agencies  operating  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States. 

City  and  county  government  ofiBcials, 
school  oflScers,  health  and  welfare  coun- 
cils, and  federally  financed  agencies  are 
working  with  the  poor  for  the  first  time 
to  attack  the  roots  of  poverty.  Neighbor- 
hood centers  are  being  established  and 
strengthened  to  provide  greater  access 
to  social,  health,  welfare  and  other  pub- 
lic services  for  those  who  need  them 
most. 

However  difficult  these  accomplish- 
ments are  to  measure  statistically,  they 
have  had  great  impact  in  terms  of  new 
hope,  an  increased  sense  of  citizenship, 
and  better  days  in  the  minds  and  the 
lives  of  many  poor  citizens. 

I  think  it  is  vitally  important  that  the 
American  public  understand  what  these 
programs  have  done  and  can  yet  do  to 
break  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

This  report  will  contribute  to  that  im- 
derstanding.  I  am  pleased  to  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  June  18.  1968. 
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NEGATIVE     FAULT-FINDING     WTTH 
EVERYTHING  AMERICAN 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks today  have  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  some 
Americans  which  I  have  watched  with  a 
great  deal  of  disturbance  and  discour- 
agement over  the  last  few  years.  It  seems 
that  a  strangely  defensive,  almost  defeat- 
ist attitude  seems  to  be  developing  in  our 
country.  Negative  faultfinding  with 
everything  American  i.s  becoming  the 
order  of  the  day.  Here  in  the  freest,  most 
progressive  and  productive  society  ever 
created.  I  am  astonished  to  find  that  our 
schools  and  universities,  our  culture,  our 
Armed  Forces,  our  laws  and  civic  leaders, 
our  free  enterprise  system,  and  our  so- 
cial structure  in  general  are  routinely 
downgraded  and  often  subjected  to  open 
attack. 

The  rules  of  the  game  played  by  Amer- 
ica's detractors  seem  to  require  that  they 
seek  out  and  expose  what  are  often  minor 
imperfections,  while  they  carefully  avoid 
any  mention  of  the  positive,  creative,  and 
productive  aspects  of  our  society.  More- 
over, at  the  same  time  that  America's 
difficulties  are  being  magnified  out  of  all 
proper  proportion,  many  more  basic 
faults  in  the  social  and  economic  struc- 
ture of  countries  opposed  to  us  are  dis- 
missed as  transient  and  unimportant. 

I  am  distressed  to  find  that  it  is  be- 
coming fashionable  in  some  circles,  in 
fact  in  far  too  many  circles,  to  speak  of 
America  as  a  "sick  society."  Certain 
political  leaders  and  highly  publicized 
opinionmakers  seem  to  enjoy  promoting 
the  idea  of  a  "mass  guiit"  for  recent 
tragic  events.  A  Presidential  Commission 
has  even  suggested  that  this  type  of 
general  condemnation  is  the  main  source 
of  many  of  our  problems. 

I  personally  have  never  subscribed  to 
the  theory  that  200  million  Americans 
are  responsible  for  the  violence,  law- 
lessness, and  general  breakdown  of  our 
legal,  moral,  and  social  system.  On  the 
contrary.  I  think  such  activities  are  com- 
pletely unrepresentative  and  un-Ameri- 
can. In  fact,  I  have  always  had  the  feel- 
ing that  a  small  group  of  troublemakers 
are  seeking  to  use  America's  problems  as 
an  excuse  for  violent,  undemocratic  ac- 
tions— actions  which  are  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  potential  solutions  to  our 
problems. 

Rather  than  accept  the  "mass  guilt" 
theory  as  a  basis  for  increasing  violence, 
I  am  strongly  incUned  toward  the  think- 
ing of  Eric  Hoffer.  the  San  Francisco 
longshoreman  and  philosopher.  Mr. 
Hoffer  has  said  that  if  in  fact  any  mass 
guilt  exists,  it  arises  out  of  our  cimiula- 
tive  failure  to  react  violently  enough  to 
the  growing  violence  around  us.  Mr 
President,  I  am  delighted  that  this 
prominent  Californian  has  been  named 
to  President  Johnson's  new  Commis- 
sion on  Violence. 

I  am  sorry,  however,  to  point  out  that 
the  negative,  fault-finding  game  con- 
tinues— America's  detractors  are  re- 
doubling their  efforts.  Just  a  few  days 
ago.  Prof.  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  a  for- 
mer adviser  to  President  Kennedy,  de- 
clared on  nationwide  TV  that  the  new 
Presidential  Commission  on  Violence 
was  not  constituted  in  a  serious  manner, 
apparently  because  he  disagreed  with 
the  political  philosophies  of  some  of  the 


people  named  to  the  Commission,  He  de- 
manded that  our  colleague.  Senator 
Hruska,  and  Mr.  Hoffer  resign  from  the 
Commission,  because,  in  his  opinion, 
these  two  distinguished  Americans  had 
closed  their  minds  to  the  matter  which 
the  Commission  will  investigate.  Frank- 
ly, in  this  Senator's  view,  Mr.  Schles- 
inger appears  t«  be  the  one  who  is  suiilty 
of  prejudgment  and  narrowmindedness. 
In.stead  of  talking  .so  extensively  and 
morbidly  about  "mass  guilt"  and  a  ".sick 
society,  '  I  would  suggest  that  attention 
be  given  to  some  of  the  real  causes  of 
our  problems.  Let  us  start,  for  instance, 
with  the  character  and  the  background 
of  .some  of  the  individuals  charged  with 
the  horrible  crime  of  political  as^as.sina- 
tion.  Lee  Harvey  Oswald's  record  shows 
he  was  discharged  from  the  M.inne 
Corps  under  highly  questionable  circim- 
stances,  which  clearly  sets  him  apart 
from  that  great  body  of  fine,  and  T  thmk 
representative,  young  Americans.  By  his 
own  choice  Oswald  then  went  to  live  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  a  country  whose  ide- 
ologies are  violently  opno.sed  to  thosf^  of 
America,  and  this  obviously  .sets  h'ni 
further  apart  from  the  great  major- 
ity of  ordinary.  God-fearing,  law-abid- 
ing American  citizens.  When  he  came 
back  to  the  United  States— and  there 
were  those  who  counseled  against  allow- 
ing him  to  return — he  exhibited  many 
antisocial  attitudes  and  if  I  recall  cor- 
rectly, he  actively  attempted  to  drum  up 
support  for  Castro's  renressive  i-egime  in 
Cuba.  I  see  no  reason  whv  200  million 
Americ.ins  should  be  blamed  for  the  ac- 
tions of  this  imfortunate  youn.j  man. 

To  date  wc  know  very  little  about 
what  motivated  the  accused  killer  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  But  this  much 
s?ems  to  be  true,  and  this  much  lias  been 
alleged  in  the  press:  He  is  a  habUual 
lawbreaker,  an  e.scaped  convict,  whose 
record  clearly  indicates  he  is  an  outcast, 
rather  than  a  representative  member  of 
American  society.  Howe\-er.  .something 
more  is  known  of  the  man  alleged  to 
have  taken  our  beloved  colleague  Sena- 
tor Robert  F.  Kennedy  from  us.  As  it 
turns  out.  he  is  not  an  American  at  all. 
In  fact,  he  has  lived  here  only  part  of 
his  life.  His  formative  years  were  spent 
in  the  Middle  East,  where  he  was  most 
likely  exposed  to  intrigue  and  alien  ide- 
ologies. 

Although  I  do  not  wish  to  say  any- 
thing which  might  prejudice  the  case 
being  developed  against  Sirhan  Sirhan, 
I  think  it  appropriate  to  note  that  most 
Palestinian  refugees  are  steeped  in  the 
politics  of  hate  from  early  childhood. 
Schools  for  Palestinian  refugees  in  par- 
ticular, and  for  Arabs  in  general,  I  am 
afraid,  emphasize  hate  for  Israel  and  the 
West  in  the  most  undisguised  and  offen- 
sive manner.  For  instance,  a  typical 
math  problem  describes  one  Arab  meet- 
ing 10  Israelis.  The  refugee  child  is  told 
that  the  brave  Arab  kills  eight  Israelis 
and  is  asked  how  many  Israelis  are  left. 
This  sounds  like  an  exaggeration.  I  am 
sure,  but  it  is  an  accurate,  although 
brief,  description  of  a  situation  that  has 
obtained  in  that  part  of  the  world  for 
too  many  years. 

Moreover,  it  is  worth  noting  that  we, 
the  200  million  allegedly  guilty  people  of 
America,  provide  much  of  the  money  to 
pay  for  such  textbooks.  Until  the  Jime 
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Arab-Israeli  war  of  last  year,  the  United 
States  provided  two-thirds  of  the  budget 
for  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency— UNRWA— which  supports  ref- 
ugee programs,  including  refugee  educa- 
tional programs— and  including  the  type 
of  textbooks  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred. Although  as  of  last  June  we  had 
contributed  $425  million  out  of  UN 
RWAs  budget  of  $625  million,  to  my 
knowledge  we  have  never  seriously  tried 
to  stop  the  hate  propaganda  generated 
in  the  .schools  and  in  other  ways  among 
the  unfortunate  refugees. 

I  regret  to  say  Americans  may  have 
indirectly,  and  certainly  unknowingly, 
sub-sidized  the  politics  of  hate  in  the 
Middle  East.  Yet,  having  lived  in  the 
United  States  for  well  over  .SO  years.  I 
must  note  that  hatred  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  normal  characteristic  of  the  indi- 
vidual American  citizen.  Certainly,  we 
.should  insist  that  tho.se  who  preach  hate 
should  pay  their  own  bills.  And  from  now 
on,  we  would  vigorously  oppose  any  of 
the  distortions  and  lies  which  are  told 
about  us.  Let  us.  for  a  change,  insist  that 
the  truth  be  told  about  the  200  million 
people  who  live  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  high  time  that  the 
practitioners  of  ijolitical  hatred  abroad 
and  the  prophets  of  gloom  in  the  United 
States  be  put  in  their  proper  place.  We 
are  most  fortunate  that  two  alleged  as- 
sassins, James  Earl  Ray  and  Sirhan  Sir- 
han, will  be  brought  to  trial.  Hopefully, 
this  will  happen  in  the  not-loo-distant 
future,  and  it  will  afford  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  Icam  exactly  what  hatred  or 
sickness  motivated  these  two  men — ex- 
actly what,  if  any.  additional  individuals 
or  groups  prompted  or  supported  their 
unthinkable  crimes.  Once  the  evidence 
is  presented  and  once  the  jury  has 
reached  its  verdict,  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  he  will  have  conclusive  proof  that 
200  million  Americans  do  not  have  to 
share  any  pan  of  the  guilt  of  these  al- 
leged assassins. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
that  we  owe  a  tremendous  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  often  maligned  and  fre- 
quently impeded  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies— local.  State.  Federal,  and  even 
international — which  have  done  such  a 
masterful  job  in  apprehending  these 
suspects.  Operating  in  a  calm,  profes- 
sional manner  despite  the  atmosphere 
of  unrest,  distrust  and  confusion,  which 
I  regret  to  say  is  created  at  times  by 
the  actions  of  certain  public  figures, 
these  men  have  performed  in  a  mag- 
nificent manner. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
will  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  my 
long-time  friends.  Chief  Thomas  Reddin 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department. 
Sheriff  Peter  Pitchess  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  and  District  Attorney  Evelle 
Younger,  for  the  careful,  proficient,  and 
yet  swift  manner  in  which  they  and  their 
men  have  handled  the  Sirhan  case.  I  fur- 
ther would  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  expressing  our  appreciation  for  the 
magnificent  work  done  by  the  men  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  di- 
rected by  that  great  American.  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover. 

We  Americans  also  owe  a  debt  of  grat- 
itude to  law  enforcement  officers  in  other 
countries  who  were  involved  in  this  fine 
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example  of  advanced  police  work  and 
international  cooperation.  We  must  par- 
ticularly .single  out  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police,  who  untiringly  screened 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  pa.ssport 
photos,  and  the  men  of  the  famed  Scot- 
land Yard,  who  patiently  waited  for  an 
opportunity  to  apprehend  the  suspect. 

Finally.  I  mge  all  Americans  to  sup- 
Ijort  our  law  enforcement  agencies  at 
the  local.  State,  and  Federal  levels.  We 
mu.'t  all  realize  and  understand  the  com- 
plex problems  involved  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  law  and  order.  As  I  noted  re- 
centlv  on  the  Senate  floor,  the  effective- 
ness of  our  laws  depends  most  upon  good 
enforcement.  Due  process  of  the  law  is 
also  a  function  of  timely  and  just  en- 
forcement. Reestablishment  of  respect 
for  the  existing  laws  of  the  land,  com- 
Ijined  with  public  support  for  our  police 
officials,  may  well  be  the  most  vital  im- 
perative of  our  time. 

To  .sum  up.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
is  time  that  we  all  stop  acting  like  the 
character  in  my  good  friend  Al  Capp's 
Little  Abncr  cartoon  who  is  always  walk- 
ing around  with  a  big  black  cloud  over 
his  head  labeled  "uloom."  It  is  time  to 
reemphasize  tho.se  attributes  of  individ- 
ual character— the  i)ride,  the  charity, 
the  kindness — for  which  om-  .society  has 
been  renowned  throughout  the  world. 
There  is  nothing  in  all  of  liistory  to  com- 
l)are  with  the  assistance  and  .support 
America  has  extended  to  other  nations. 
Never  have  a  people  been  more  chari- 
table or  well  disposed  toward  others  than 
have  the  people  of  our  great  country. 
This  is  the  American  tradition  as  it 
really  is — not  as  t'ne  troublemakers  and 
the  prophets  of  turmoil  would  have  us 
believe 

In  the  past,  Americans  have  many 
times  faced  great  challenges  and  .seem- 
ingly insurmountable  problems.  In  the 
past.  Americans  have  always  risen  in 
imison  and  with  determination  to  con- 
front those  challenges.  They  have  at- 
tacked their  problems  with  common- 
.sense,  inventiveness,  faith,  self-confi- 
dence, and  have  been  very  successful  in 
finding  solutions. 

Today,  our  leaders  must  once  again 
inspire  our  people  to  face  adversity  with 
the  optimism,  the  creativeness.  and  the 
determination  which  are  basic  in  the 
character  and  in  the  soul  of  everj'  Amer- 
ican citizen. 

Today,  we.  the  people  of  America,  must 
vow  to  emphasize  what  is  right,  what  is 
decent,  what  is  good  about  our  great 
country.  Certainly,  we  face  many  com- 
plex problems  today — but,  to  borrow 
some  words  from  an  old  song,  it  is  time 
to  "accentuate  the  positive  and  eliminate 
the  negative." 

So  let  us  try  to  convince  America's 
detractors  to  concentrate  their  efforts  in 
other  areas  of  the  globe  more  worthy  of 
their  attention  and  questionable  talents. 
Above  all,  let  us  agree  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth  about  this  great  country  of  ours 
and  its  200  miUion  citizens.  I  believe  we 
have  more  to  be  proud  of  than  we  have 
to  be  ashamed  of. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.   FANNIN.  Mr,   President,   I  wish 


to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
fiom  California  for  his  excellent  pres- 
entation of  the  ijroblems  facing  this 
Nation  today.  Not  only  has  he  jilaced  this 
matter  in  proper  perspective  but  he  has 
also  related  his  own  personal  experiences 
in  connection  with  the  establishment  of 
law  and  order  in  this  great  Nation  of 
ours.  The  Senator  has  certainly  reem- 
phasized  that  it  is  a  small  minority 
causing  the  trouble. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  cour- 
age and  determination  in  going  to  places 
of  violence  and  trouble  and  investigating 
jjersonally  .so  that  he  could  bring  back 
a  report  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arizona  for  his  kind  remarks.  I 
have  been  conscious  of  this  problem  of 
downgrading  America  for  a  long  time. 
I  .saw  it  start  some  years  ago  in  the  mo- 
tion picture  industry.  I  saw  the  general 
overall  plan  to  ijoke  fun  at  anybody  in 
a  place  of  authority,  as  it  began  to  lead 
into  what  has  now  become  civil  disobe- 
dience. It  has  brought  us  to  the  most 
unbelievable  state  where  we  find  all 
.sorts  of  alleged  leading  thinkers  e.spous- 
ing  an  entirely  new  idea  that,  "If  you 
do  not  like  the  law,  you  do  not  have  to 
obey  it." 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  this  is  the 
most  generous  invitation  to  anarchy  that 
could  possibly  \ye  issued.  I  do  not  believe 
this  country  is  quite  ready  for  anarchy. 

To  the  contraiT.  I  believe  our  people 
have  come  to  the  realization  that  we 
must  restore  much  that  has  been  eroded 
away,  that  we  must  rebuild  re.spect  for 
law  and  order  and  get  back  to  the  sound 
foundations  of  the  American  tradition 
that  made  it  possible  for  this  great 
Nation  to  become  the  most  dynamic,  the 
freest,  and  most  productive  nation  in 
the  history  of  mankind. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  President.  I  .'suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESPONSE  TO  PEARSON  AND  AN- 
DERSON'S COLUMN  OF  JUNT:  18, 
1968 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing Pearson  and  Anderson  continued 
their  vendetta  of  hate  and  their  cam- 
paign to  destroy  me.  It  was  the  124th 
column  which  they  have  written  attack- 
ing me 

This  morning's  column  is  as  false  and 
as  baseless  as  the  previous  123  were. 
Anyone  who  has  studied  the  constant 
lying  of  Pearson  and  Anderson,  as  I 
have,  is  aware  that  there  is  a  fascinating 
pattern  to  their  lies. 

Occasionally  they  get  "caught  up  in 
their  lies,"  as  they  did  in  their  column 
about  me  last  week  when  they  contra- 
dicted two  coliunns  which  Pearson  had 
written  back  in  1964  which  he  had 
obviously  completely  forgotten. 
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This  morning's  Pearson  and  Anderson 
article  clearly  demonstrates  the  under- 
handed tactics  they  employ  when 
charges  which  they  have  made  are 
proven  to  be  false. 

Last  Thursday  they  charged  that  I 
suppressed  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee  studies  of  sex  and  violence 
on  television. 

Later  that  day  I  proved  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  beyond  any  question  that 
Pearson  and  Anderson  were  liars.  I  dis- 
played the  voluminous  hearing  records 
of  my  investigation  into  violence  and  sex 
on  television,  and  I  displayed  a  copy  of 
the  subcommittee  report  on  this  problem 
which  was  issued  in  10,000  conies  on 
October  27.  1964. 

Now  to  be  proven  wrong.  Pearson  and 
Anderson  this  morning  reluctantly  con- 
ceded that  the  report  was  issued,  but 
now  insist  that  the  real  point  is  that  I 
omitted  the  hardhitting  material  which 
was  critical  of  the  networks  on  TV  vio- 
lence. 

In  my  further  remarks.  I  .shall  con- 
clusiveJy-  demonstrate  that  this  "fall- 
back" charge  is  equally  as  false  as  Pear- 
son's first  charge  against  me. 

Once  Pearson  sees  that  I  have  caught 
him  again  he  will  undoubtedly  make  a 
further  attempt  to  justify  himself,  and 
he  will  issue  a  third  "fall-back"  charge. 
I  do  not  believe  any  other  public  of- 
ficial in  the  United  States  could  afford 
the  risk  of  doing  what  I  am  doing  in 
calling  Pearson's  bluff  and  demonstrat- 
ing his  lying  schemes  to  the  American 
public. 

Pearson  has  made  the  mistake  of  at- 
tacking me  so  often  and  to  such  a  degree 
that  I  am  virtually  immime  to  further 
attack  and  hence  I  am  in  a  position 
where  I  can  fight  back,  and  fight  back 
I  will. 

The  point  of  Pearson  and  Anderson's 
column  this  morning  Is  that  I  received 
a  $2,000  or  S3. 000  contribution  from 
NBC  and  then  suppressed  all  derogatory 
information  about  NBC  from  the  sub- 
committee report. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

First,  was  there  ever  a  contribution 
from  NBC  to  me  at  any  time? 

The  answer  is  unequivocally  "No." 

This  morning  NBC  issued  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

Ttie  statements  In  Drew  Pearson's  column 
are  untrue.  NBC  has  made  no  such  contribu- 
tions, directly  or  Indirectly,  to  Senator  Dodd 
or  any  other  candidate. 

This  morning  Peter  Kenney.  vice  presi- 
dent of  NBC,  also  issued  the  following 
statement  here  in  Washington: 

The  statements  in  Drew  Pearson's  column 
about  NBC  contributions  to  Senator  Dodd  are 
untrue. 

When  I  worked  and  voted  in  Connecticut, 
I  made  small  personal  contributions  to  Sen- 
ator Dodd  as  one  of  his  constituents.  I  made 
no  contribution  In  1964.  I  have  never  offered 
any  contribution  on  behalf  of  NBC,  and  I 
Icnow  of  no  NBC  contribution  ever  made  to 
Senator  Dodd. 

Second,  did  I  omit  or  suppress  any 
critical  material  about  NBC? 

The  answer  here  is  a  second  unequiv- 
ocal "No." 

The  hearing  record  is  replete  with  my 
sharp  and  serious  criticisms  of  NBC, 


I  wish  that  all  of  my  colleagues  would 
read  this  report  which  was  printed  in  the 
Record  last  Thursday,  and  see  for  them- 
selves that  I  did  not  "go  light"  on  NBC,  or 
any  other  network. 

NBC  was  not  the  sole  object  of  my 
critici-sms.  I  was  highly  critical  of  the 
content  of  the  programs  of  all  of  the 
networks. 

Pearson  and  Anderson  also  charged 
this  morning  that  I  made  no  "stiff  legis- 
lative recommendations." 

It  was  my  intention,  and  I  believe  it 
was  the  correct  approach,  to  thoroughly 
publicize  the  results  of  our  investigation 
and  let  the  American  public  know  the  ex- 
tent to  which  violence  and  sex  are  spread 
before  their  children  during  prime  view- 
ing time. 

Once  this  point  had  been  driven  home 
it  was  up  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  take  appropriate  action. 
They  have  it  within  their  power  to  re- 
voke the  license  of  any  station  in  this 
country.  They  have  it  within  their  power 
to  refuse  to  renew  a  license  to  any  station 
in  America.  They  have  it  within  their 
power  to  set  up  guidelines  to  which  the 
stations  should  adhere  or  suffer  the 
consequences. 

There  was  clearly  no  reason  for  any 
further  legislative  action. 

Finally,  Pearson  and  Anderson  charged 
that  when  I  was  facing  censure  charges 
by  the  Senate,  NBC's  law  firm  came  to 
my  defense.  They  insist  that  first,  the 
Cahill  firm  offered  to  represent  me  free 
of  charge,  but  that  after  Pearson  had 
exposed  the  NBC  connection,  the  firm 
submitted  me  a  bill  for  their  legal 
services. 

First,  the  only  reason  I  turned  to  the 
Caiull  firm  to  defend  me  before  the 
Senate  was  that  it  was  recommended  to 
me  by  a  friend  as  being  an  extraordi- 
narily capable  firm.  I  was  not  even  aware 
at  the  time  that  this  firm  represented 
NBC. 

Second,  the  Cahill  firm  did  offer  to 
represent  me  without  charge,  as  a  public 
service.  But  from  the  very  beginning  they 
made  it  clear  that  I  would  be  responsible 
for  any  expenses  which  they  incurred.  I 
willingly  agreed  and  the  firm  has  billed 
me  for  all  their  expenses.  They  have 
never  billed  me  for  their  legal  services. 

In  each  article  that  Pearson  and  An- 
derson write,  they  weave  a  web  of  lies  so 
numerous  and  so  tight  that  it  almost  de- 
fies a  response. 

This  is  the  technique  of  the  "multiple 
untruth," 

Not  long  ago  a  certain  newspaper  made 
the  point  that  the  greatest  contribution 
to  demagoguerj'  in  recent  years  is  the 
technique  of  the  "multiple  untruth." 
The  Multiple  Untruth- 
Said  the  newspaper  article — 
places  an  unbearable  burden  of  disproof  on 
the   challenger.   The   work   of   refutation   Is 
always    inconclusive,    confusing,    and,    most 
important  of  all,  boring  to  the  public. 

This  article  explains,  better  than  any- 
thing TTiave  seen,  what  I  have  been  up 
against  in  this  unparalleled  attack  by 
Pearson  and  Anderson. 

Pearson  and  Anderson  are  the  most 
notorious  character  assassins  and  liars 
ever  to  creep  into  the  American  press. 


The  American  press  is  aware  of  this 
fact,  as  is  every  Member  of  this  body. 

When  will  the  600-odd  newspapers  who 
regularly  carry  Pearson  and  Anderson's 
column  wake  up,  realize  what  they  are 
doing,  and  refuse  to  publicize  this  daily 
filth  to  their  faithful  readers? 

Lastly,  Mr.  President,  let  me  repeat 
that  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  these 
two  during  the  rest  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  particularly  reminded  of  the 
evil  that  they  have  perpetrated  on  our 
country  with  their  vicious  articles 
against  our  late,  lamented  colleague, 
Robert  F.  Kennedy.  They  should  be 
ashamed  of  themselves.  They  should  be 
kicked  out  of  the  Press  Gallery  into  the 
sewer  where  they  belong. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SINEWS  WITHOUT  HEART 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
BartlettI  is  absent  from  the  Chamber, 
and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  statement  by  him  entitled  "Sinews 
Without  Heart."  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  statement  of  Senator  Bartlett, 
is  as  follows: 

Sinews  Without  Heart 

I  think  in  light  of  the  events  of  recent 
years,  months,  and  even  days.  It  is  entirely 
proper  that  we  ask  ourselves  if  our  nation 
Is  "In  grave  danger  of  cutting  out  Its  heart 
and  mind  to  strengthen  its  sinews." 

I  wish  I  could  claim  the  eloquence  of  those 
words,  but  I  cannot,  for  they  belong  to  Dr. 
Bamaby  Keeney,  chairman  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 

Dr.  Keeney  spoke  those  words  when  he 
made  a  very  persuasive  case  for  appropriat- 
ing the  full  authorization  for  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 

Dr.  Keeney  said : 

"The  nature  and  development  of  human 
aspiration  must  be  far  better  understood 
than  it  is  now  by  all  of  i;is  who  make  de- 
cisions for  the  Nation.  We  are  a  people  which 
prides  Itself  on  material  accomplishment, 
and  we  have  reason  for  pride:  We  took  and 
settled  the  wilderness.  We  have  exploited 
the  reaources  of  the  earth  and  of  sea.  We 
have  explored  the  atmosphere,  and  now  we 
venture  Into  space. 

"Yet  we  cannot  sufficiently  understand  the 
people  of  our  own  country  so  that  we  can 
keep  peace  within  It." 

I  strongly  endorse  those  thoughts,  for  In 
builOing  the  strongest  economy  and  military 
force  in  history,  we  have  yet  to  solve  the 
problem  of  finding  peaceful  ways  for  all 
our  citizens  to  achieve  their  aspirations,  or 
even  a  realistic  portion  of  those  aspirations. 

As  Dr.  Keeney  observed : 

"We  can  assemble  military  power  to  de- 
stroy the  captured  citadel  of  Hue,  but  we 
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still  cannot  understand  the  character,  the 
aspirations,  and  the  needs  of  the  simple 
peasants  of  Vietnam  sufficiently  to  tind  a  way 
to  gain  their  enduring  support  against  the 
Vietcong." 

However,  we  should  not  be  surprised  that 
our  scientific  and  military  development  has 
outstripped  our  knowledge  of  the  humani- 
ties, for  it  is  in  the  former  areas  where  we 
have  spent  our  money  and  exerted  our  na- 
tional energy. 

I  have  read  figures  that  show  in  1966  the 
federal  government  and  private  foundations 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

spent  30  limes  as  much  on  the  sciences  as 
on  the  lumianitles.  The  figures  for  funds 
for  research  were  even  more  onesided,  as  the 
federal  government  spent  205  times  as  much 
on  the  sciences  as  on  the  humanities 

While  man  always  neglects  the  humanities 
at  the  risk  of  losing  his  heart,  the  risk  Is 
probably  greater  today  than  at  any  time  in 
our  history.  Congress  can  take  a  small  but 
important  step  to  redre.ss  this  precarious 
imbalance  by  appropriating  adequate  funds 
lor  the  National  Foundation  for  the  Arts 
und  the  Humanities. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  .stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  aereed  to;  and  lat  5 
o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
June  19. 1968,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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SENATOR  KENNEDY  SPEAKS  TO  A 
NATION  IN  MOURNING 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1968 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  8,  1968.  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy paid  tribute  to  his  fallen  brother, 
the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  at 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  where  the  fu- 
neral was  held. 

I  believe  that  these  remarks  by  Sena- 
tor Edward  Kennedy  made  to  a  nation 
stricken  with  grief  will  long  stand  and 
be  cherished  by  America  and  the  world. 
They  are  more  than  a  beautiful  eulog>'. 
They  are  words  that  capture  the  spirit 
of  idealism  and  courage,  and  I  believe 
that  they  will  remain  a  source  of 
strength  and  inspiration  for  all  who  seek 
to  reaffirm  and  rededicate  them.selves  to 
those  labors  that  must  find  strength  in 
the  qualities  of  idealism  and  courage. 

The  complete  text  of  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy's  remarks  follow: 
Edward  Speaks  for  Family,  Tells  "What  We 
Feel" 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Robert  Kennedy,  her 
children  and  the  parents  and  sisters  of  Rob- 
ert Kennedy,  I  want  to  express  what  we  feel 
to  those  who  mourn  with  us  today  in  this 
cathedral  and  around  the  world. 

We  loved  him  as  a  brother  and  father  and 
son.  From  his  parents,  and  from  his  older 
brothers  and  sisters — Joe.  Kathleen  and 
Jack — he  received  inspiration  which  he 
passed  on  to  all  of  us.  He  gave  us  strength 
In  time  of  trouble,  wisdom  in  time  of  un- 
certainty, and  sharing  In  time  of  happiness. 
He  was  always  by  our  side. 

Love  is  not  an  easy  feeling  to  put  into 
words.  Nor  is  loyalty,  or  trust  or  joy.  But  he 
was  all  of  these.  He  loved  life  completely, 
and  lived  it  intensely. 

A  few  years  back,  Robert  Kennedy  wrote 
some  words  about  his  own  father  and  they 
expressed  the  way  we  in  his  family  feel 
about  him.  He  said  of  what  his  father  meant 
to  him : 

"What  it  really  all  adds  up  to  is  love — not 
love  as  it  is  described  with  much  facility 
in  popular  magazines,  but  the  kind  of  love 
that  is  affection  and  respect,  order,  encour- 
agement, and  support.  Our  awareness  of  this 
was  an  Incalculable  source  of  strength,  and 
because  real  love  is  something  unselfish  and 
involves  sacrifices  and  giving,  we  could  not 
help  but  profit  from  It." 

"Beneath  it  all,  he  has  tried  to  engender  a 
social  conscience.  There  were  wrongs  which 
needed  attention.  There  were  people  who 
were  poor  and  who  needed  help.  And  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  them  and  to  this  country. 


Through  no  virtues  and  accomplishments  of 
our  own,  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
be  born  in  the  United  States  under  the  most 
comfortable  conditions.  We.  therefore,  have  a 
responsibility    to    others    who    are    less    well 

off." 

This  is  what  Robert  Kennedy  was  given. 
What  he  leaves  us  is  what  he  said,  what  he 
did  and  what  he  stood  for  A  speech  he  made 
to  the  young  people  of  South  Africa  on  their 
Day  of  Affirmation  In  1966  sums  it  up  the 
best,   and   I   would   read  It   now: 

"There  is  a  discrimination  m  this  world 
and  slavery  and  slaughter  and  starvation. 
Governments  repress  their  people;  and  mil- 
lions are  trapped  m  jwverty  while  the  na- 
tion grows  rich;  and  wealth  is  lavished  on 
armaments  everywhere. 

'These  are  differing  evil.=.  but  they  are  the 
common  works  of  man.  They  reflect  the  im- 
perfection of  human  justice,  the  inadequacy 
of  human  compassion,  our  lack  of  sensibil- 
ity toward  the  sufferings  of  our  fellows. 

•But  we  can  perhaps  remember — even  if 
only  lor  a  time — that  those  who  live  with  us 
are  our  brothers,  that  they  share  with  us  the 
same  short  moment  of  life;  that  they  seek — 
as  we  do — nothing  but  the  chance  to  live  out 
their  lives  In  purpose  and  happiness,  winning 
what  satisfaction  and   fulfillment  they  can. 

•Surely  this  bond  of  common  faith,  this 
bond  of  common  goal,  can  begin  to  teach  us 
something.  Surely  we  can  learn,  at  least,  to 
look  at  those  around  us  as  fellow  men.  And 
surely  we  can  begin  to  work  a  little  harder 
to  bind  up  the  wounds  among  us  and  to  be- 
come in  our  own  hearts  brothers  and  coun- 
trymen once  again. 

"Our  answer  is  to  rely  on  youth — not  a 
time  of  life  but  a  state  of  mind,  a  temper  of 
the  will,  a  quality  of  Imagination,  a  pre- 
dominance of  courage  over  timidity,  of  the 
appetite  for  adventure  over  the  love  of  ease. 
The  cruelties  and  obstacles  of  this  swiftly 
changing  planet  will  not  yield  to  obsolete 
dogmas  and  outworn  slogans.  They  cannot 
be  moved  by  those  who  cling  to  a  present 
that  is  already  dying,  who  prefer  the  illusion 
of  security  to  the  excitement  and  danger  that 
comes  with  even  the  most  peaceful  progress. 
It  is  a  revolutionary  world  we  live  in;  and 
this  generation  at  home  and  around  the 
world,  has  had  thrust  upon  it  a  greater  bur- 
den of  responsibility  than  any  generation 
that  has  ever  lived. 

"Some  believe  there  is  nothing  one  man  or 
one  woman  can  do  against  the  enormous  ar- 
ray of  the  world's  ills.  Yet  many  of  the 
world's  great  movements,  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion, have  flowed  from  the  work  of  a  single 
man.  A  young  monk  began  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  a  young  general  extended  an 
empire  from  Macedonia  to  the  borders  of  the 
earth,  and  a  young  woman  reclaimed  the 
territory  of  France.  It  was  a  young  Italian 
explorer  who  discovered  the  New  World,  and 
the  32-year-old  Thomas  Jefferson  who  pro- 
claimed that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

"These  men  moved  the  ■world,  and  so  can 
we  all.  Few  will  have  the  greatness  to  bend 
history  itself,  but  each  of  us  can  work  to 
change  a  small  portion  of  the  events,  and 
in  the  total  of  all  those  acts  will  be  written 


the  history  of  this  generation.  It  Is  from 
numberless  diverse  acts  of  courage  and  be- 
lief that  human  history  is  shaped.  Each 
time  a  man  stands  up  for  an  Ideal,  or  acts 
to  Improve  the  lot  of  others,  or  strikes  out 
against  injustice,  he  sends  forth  a  tiny  rip- 
ple of  hope,  and  crossing  each  other  from  a 
million  different  centers  of  energy  and  daring 
those  ripples  build  a  current  that  can  sweep 
down  the  mightiest  walls  of  oppression  and 
resistance. 

Few  are  willing  to  brave  the  disapproval  of 
their  fellows,  the  censure  of  their  coUeagues, 
the  wrath  of  their  society.  Moral  courage  Is 
a  rarer  commodity  than  bravery  In  battle 
or  great  Intelligence.  Yet  it  is  the  one  essen- 
tial, vital  quality  for  those  who  seek  to 
change  a  world  that  yields  most  painfully 
to  change.  And  I  believe  that  in  this  genera- 
tion those  with  the  courage  to  enter  the 
moral  conflict  will  find  themselves  with 
companions  In  every  corner  of  the  globe. 

For  the  fortunate  among  us,  there  is  the 
temptation  to  follow  the  easy  and  familiar 
paths  of  personal  ambition  and  financial 
success  so  grandly  spread  before  those  who 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  education.  But  that  Is 
not  the  road  history  has  marked  out  for  us. 
Like  it  or  not,  we  live  In  times  of  danger 
and  uncertainty.  But  there  are  also  more 
open  to  the  creative  energy  of  men  than 
any  other  time  in  history.  All  of  us  will  ulti- 
mately be  judged  and  as  the  years  pass  we 
will  surely  judge  ourselves,  on  the  effort  we 
have  contributed  to  building  a  new  world 
society  and  the  extent  to  whicli  our  ideals 
and  goals  have  shaped  that  effort. 

"The  future  does  not  belong  to  those  who 
are  content  with  today,  apathetic  toward 
common  problems  and  their  fellow  man 
alike,  timid  and  fearful  in  the  face  of  new 
Ideas  and  bold  projects.  Rather  it  will  belong 
to  those  who  can  blend  vision,  reason  and 
courage  in  a  f>ersonal  commitment  to  the 
Ideals  and  great  enterprises  of  American 
society. 

"Our  future  may  be  beyond  our  vision, 
but  is  not  completely  beyond  our  control.  It 
Is  the  shaping  impluse  of  America  that 
neither  fate  nor  nature  nor  the  Irresistible 
tides  of  history,  but  the  work  of  our  own 
hands,  matched  to  reason  and  principle,  that 
will  determine  our  destiny.  There  Is  pride 
In  that,  even  arrogance,  but  where  is  also 
experience  and  truth.  In  any  event,  it  is  the 
only   way  we  can  live." 

■This  is  the  way  he  lived.  My  brother  need 
not  be  idealized,  or  enlarged  in  death  beyond 
what  he  was  in  life,  to  be  remembered  simply 
as  a  good  and  decent  man.  who  saw  ^Tong 
and  tried  to  right  it,  saw  suffering  and  tried 
to  heal  It,  saw  war  and  tried  to  stop  it. 

Those  of  us  who  loved  him  and  who  take 
him  to  his  rest  today,  pray  that  what  he  was 
to  us  rtnd  what  he  wished  for  others  will 
some  day  come  to  pass  for  all  the  world. 

As  he  said  many  times,  in  many  parts  of 
this  nation,  to  those  he  touched  and  who 
sought  to  touch  him. 

'Some  men  see  things  as  they  are  and 
say  why. 

"I  dream  things  that  never  were  and  say 
why  not." 
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RETIREMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEN. 
ROBERT  H.  CURTIN 


HON.  JOHN  STENNIS 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  18.  1968 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  last 
month.  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  H.  Curtin  re- 
tired from  Ills  position  as  Director  of 
Civil  Engineering.  OfBce  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff.  Programs  and  Resources, 
Headquarters.  USAF. 

For  .several  of  the  past  years  it  was 
my  privilege  to  sen-e  as  chairman  of  the 
Military-  Construction  Subcommittee  of 
both  the  Armed  Services  and  Appropria- 
tions Committees.  Beginning  in  1960  and 
continuing  through  this  year.  General 
Curtin  was  the  principal  Air  Force  wit- 
ness for  the  militai-y  construction  pro- 
gram. In  this  capacity,  he  has  earned 
high  admiration  and  respect.  His  rep- 
resentations to  the  committees  before 
which  h»  testified  were  marked  witli  ex- 
ceptional sincerity  and  admirable  can- 
dor. He  has  tnily  served  with  distinc- 
tion, and  has  been  an  effective,  knowl- 
edgeable witness. 

General  Curtin  is  a  native  of  Winchen- 
don.  Mass.  His  military  career  spanned 
a  period  of  almost  30  years.  After  grad- 
uating from  the  US.  Military  Academy 
in  1939.  he  was  com.missloned  a  .second 
lieutenant.  He  held  a  wide  varietv  of  civil 
engineering  positions.  During  World  War 
II  he  was  assigned  to  the  Engineering 
Division  of  Supreme  Headquarters  Allied 
Expeditionary  Forces  and  later  served 
as  area  engineer.  US.  .Air  Forces  in  En- 
rope.  He  occupied  .several  imrortnnt  posi- 
tions in  US  Air  Force  Headquarters  cul- 
minated by  his  a.ssignment  as  the  Direc- 
tor of  Civil  Engineering  for  the  Air  Force 
in  1963  In  addition  to  the  degree  he 
received  at  West  Point.  General  Curtin 
obtained  a  masters  degree  'n  civil  en- 
gineering at  Harvard  University  and  at- 
tended both  the  Air  War  College  and  the 
Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
His  decorations  include  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal,  the  Legion  of  Merit,  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal  with  Oak  Leaf  Clus- 
ter, the  Air  Force  Commendation  Medal, 
and  numerous  other  awards  including 
two  foreign  decorations. 

In  his  position  as  Director  of  Ci\-il  En- 
gineering for  the  Air  Force,  he  concerned 
himself  with  considerably  more  than  just 
the  day-to-day  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Air  Force's  base  facilities 
and  real  property.  Through  his  personal 
efforts  several  of  the  most  important 
civil  engineering  programs  in  the  Air 
Force  were  devised.  One  of  his  most  out- 
standing innovations  was  the  Prime  Beef 
and  Red  Horse  programs.  Prime  Beef 
consi.sts  of  highly  skilled  engineering 
groups  located  strategically  throughout 
the  world  and  capable  of  being  dis- 
patched on  extremely  short  notice  to  re- 
spond to  short-term  combat  operations, 
emergencies,  civil  disasters,  and  other 
linusual  contingencies.  Their  operations 
have  extended  from  performing  urgently 
required  specialized  engineering  services 
in  Vietnam  to  recover>'  operations  during 
the  1967  floods  in  Alaska.  Red  Horse  was 
also  conceived  and  organized  by  General 
Curtin  to  respond  to  longer  term  civil 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

engineering  requirements  for  heavy  re- 
pair and  construction  requirements 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  base  civil  en- 
gineers. The  Red  Horse  accomplishments 
in  Southeast  Asia  have  received  the 
highest  praise. 

General  Curtin  has  now  taken  over  as 
Director  of  Facilities,  OfBce  of  Adminis- 
tration. NASA.  The  country  is  indebted 
to  General  Curtin  for.  his  service  during 
a  distinguished  career. 

I  know  that  he  will  meet  his  new  duties 
with  the  same  devotion,  energy,  and  in- 
genuity that  have  been  his  trademark. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  practice  to 
make  remarks  such  as  I  have  made  about 
General  Curtin.  However.  I  have  been  so 
impressed  with  this  gentleman  over  a 
period  of  years  that  I  desired  to  express 
the  sense  of  loss  and  sense  of  apprecia- 
tion for  his  extraordinarj',  able,  and  ef- 
fective service.  I  regret  that  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Government  are  losing  the  serv- 
ices of  such  an  outstanding  man  at  such 
an  early  age. 


Juiw   IS,   1968 


RESPECT  FOR  LAW  AND 
INDIVIDUAL  RIGHTS 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18,  1968 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  Bill  D.  Hemp- 
hill, sheriff  of  Barry  County.  Cassville, 
Mo.,  has  written  an  article  in  the  May- 
June  issue  of  the  National  Sheriff.  Sher- 
iff Hemphill  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
.sheriffs  in  our  Nation  and  is  so  recog- 
nir^ed  as  president  of  the  National  Sher- 
iffs Associntion  for  1967-68.  His  article 
is  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  mankind's 
effo'ts  to  maintain  respect  for  law,  while 
at  the  .same  time  maintaining  respect 
for  individual  rights. 

I  insert  the  article  at  this  p>oint  in 
the  Record: 

"Though  liberty  is  established  by  law.  we 
must  be  vigilant,  for  liberty  to  enslave  us 
is   nlw-ays   present   under   that   very   liberty." 

That  admonition  could  well  liave  been 
uttered  by  any  American  political  scientist 
today.  It  uT.s  not  however  the  oratory  of 
any  American.  It  was  not  even  said  In  our 
lifetime. 

These  words  of  warning  were  first  heard 
more  than  2000  years  ago  as  a  young  attor- 
ney named  Marcus  Tuiuus  Cicero  was  ad- 
dressing the  Roman  Forum. 

Cicero  was  concerned  because  of  certain 
trends  which  he  noted  in  Roman  govern- 
ment. He  had  otoserved  that  the  people  no 
longer  cared  to  interest  themselves  in  affairs 
pertaining  to  government  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  There  were  some  complaints  that 
too  much  authority  was  being  centralized  In 
the  hands  of  ambition.?  politicians  of  that 
day.  Those  who  made  this  charere  were  gen- 
erally belittled  and  those  elected  offiiials  in 
Rome's  government  openly  showed  their  con- 
tempt for  citizens  who  dared  criticize  their 
actions. 

The  Roman  patriot  and  orator  observed 
this  centralization  of  authority  with  dismay. 
He  also  noted  a  breakdown  in  family  rela- 
tionships, a  disrespect  for  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances of  Rome,  and  a  general  disregard  for 
the  Constitution  of  Rome.  He  publicly  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  unless  this  tide  were 
reversed,  his  country  was  in  danger  of 
collapse. 

He  eloquently  warned  that  more  ar.d  more, 
custom  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Repub- 


lic meant  less  and  less.  He  spoke  against 
complacency  and  apathy,  saying:  "He  who 
Is  not  for  Rome  and  Roman  law  Is  against 
Rome." 

Cicero's  dehortations  were  largely  un- 
heeded by  Roman  citizens.  They  were  too 
busy  enjoying  their  version  of  la  dolce  vita 
to  concern  themselves  with  the  activities  at 
the  Capitol. 

Tliere  were  those  however  who  heard  this 
young  attorney.  There  were  those  politicians 
who  feared  that  unless  Cicero  were  silenced, 
he  might  Influence  enough  Romans  to  tjvcr- 
tum  the  ambitious  legislators  and  thereby 
effect  a  diminution  In  their  quasi-oligarchic 
plans  for  the  future  of  Rome. 

Cicero's  last  appearance  before  the  Roman 
Forum  was  to  defend  himself  and  to  try  to 
prevent  his  banishment  from  Rome.  There 
were  other  familiar  faces  there  that  day. 
Caesar  was  there  as  were  Pompey  and 
BriUus.  They  spoke  however  no  words  in 
defense  of  Cicero. 

The  triumvirate  of  Brutus.  Caesar,  and 
Pompey,  literally  shrugged  their  collective 
shoulders  and  said,  "It  can't  happen  here." 
Cicero  was  banished  from  the  Forum.  The 
morality  of  Rome  continued  to  degenerate. 
The  spending  went  on  unabated  while  the 
populace  enjoyed  free  food,  circuses,  and  de- 
bauchery. The  government  meant  little:  the 
gods  of  Romj  meant  even  less. 

Even  the  mighty  Caesar  finally  realized 
that  conquest  from  without  or  collap.=e  from 
within  was  Inevitable.  Brutus  sought  out 
the  no  longer  young  attorney  and  asked  his 
advice.  Cicero  replied  that  it  was  already  too 
late  to  save  Rome,  that  the  very  foundations 
of  the  constitutional  Republic  had  been  so 
weakened  as  to  make  salvation  impossible. 
Ut  sementem  feceris,  ita  metes:  As  you  sow, 
so  shall  you  reap. 
Rome  fell. 

Many  year.s  wore  to  pa.ss  before  another 
great  Republic  was  to  be  born.  Its  founders 
took  heed  of  Cicero's  comments,  motivated 
with  the  desire  lo  succeed  where  others  had 
failed,  and  hoping  to  benefit  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  that  which  bad  gone  before. 

While  considering  a  constitution  for  the 
new  government,  another  young  man 
warned : 

"Be  extremely  cautious,  watchful,  jealous 
of  your  liberty.  Instead  of  securing  your 
rights,  you  may  lose  them  forever."  Patrick 
Henry  had  .spoken  much  ;is  Marcus  Tulius 
Cicero   had   done   so   many   years   before. 

It  w.as  reported  that  when  the  delegates 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention  had  com- 
pleted their  work  and  emerged  from  their 
final  meeting.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  .asked, 
perhaps  facetiously,  by  a  woman  st.andlng 
without.   "What  have  you  given  us?" 

The  same  Franklin,  who  shortly  before  had 
warned  that  our  government  would  flotirish 
for  a  time  but  that  It  can  ■only  end  In 
despotism."  replied  to  his  questioner. 
"Madame.  We  have  given  you  a  Republic, 
if  you  can  but  keep  it," 

George  Mason,  author  of  the  Virginia  Bill 
of  Rights  had  refused  to  sign  the  Constitu- 
tion, saying  that  a  centralized,  consolidated 
government  "is  totally  subversive  of  every 
principle  which  has  hitherto  governed  us," 
Time  passes  quickly  and  it  is  now  some 
nine  score  years  later.  The  founders  of  the 
Republic  have  long  since  returned  to  the 
dust  from  which  they  sprang,  I'he  nation 
has  grown  and  has  prospered.  But  there  are 
changes- — many  changes — to  be  noted. 

Let  us  think  of  Rome  and  of  the  U.S.A. 
for  a  moment  as  we  prepare  to  enter  a  new 
NSA  year,  as  we  prepare  for  another  Annual 
Informative  Conference,  and  as  we  later  this 
year  make  our  thoughts  ilf  any)  known  at 
polling  places  around  the  nation. 

One  seldom  hears  the  word  Republic  any- 
more. To  be  sure,  it  is  found  in  the  Pledge  of 
.Allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the  United  States. 
But,  who  wastes  his  time  with  such  nonsense 
as  pledging  allegiance  to  the  Flag?  One  can't 
be  forced  to  say  it,  you  know,  anymore  than 
one  can  be  forced  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
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United  States  of  America  before  being  hired 
by  that  same  government. 

Salute  the  flag?  If  you  wish.  Burn  the  flag 
or  crush  It  Into  the  dust?  CerUlnly,  If  you 
wish.  To  prohibit  this  would  be  depriving  you 
of  your  right  to  free  expression.  It  Is  after 
all  difficult  to  conceive  any  right  more  pre- 
cious and  hallowed  than  the  right  to  vulU- 
fy,  curse,  and  profane  the  nation  which  gave 
us  birth  and  which  has  nurtured  us. 

My  country  tis  of  thee?  Outdated!  Re- 
placed by  Burn.  baby.  burn. 

Dissent?  Debate?  You  bet.  But  maybe  this 
Isn't  enough  to  maintain  this  right.  It's  bet- 
ter to  throw  In  enough  profanitv  and  ob- 
scenity to  make  sure  that  the  right  to  free 
speech  Is  really  there.  (One  must  not  be 
confused  though.  Tlie  right  to  free  speech 
is  not  absolute  While  one  may  curse  freely 
Just  about  anywhere,  he  must  remember 
that  It's  unlawful  to  pray  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances or  in  certain  places  Free  speech 
can't  be  carried  to  extremes.) 

The  Republic?  Let's  call  it  a  Democracy. 
Although  those  astute  thinkers  whose  politi- 
cal and  literary  midwifery  brought  forth  the 
new  nation  did  not  see  lit  to  use  the  word 
democracy  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, in  the  U.S.  Constitution,  or  in  any 
other  of  their  major  writings,  we  are  assured 
that  this  was  merely  an  oversight.  The  draft- 
ers of  these  documents  obviously  believed 
that  equality  was  more  Important  than  mere 
quality. 

This  is  America  In  1968. 
Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  The  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  an  historical 
analysis  of  what  went  wrong  In  ancient 
Rome.  Edward  Gibbon  wrote  In  1788  that 
there  were  five  principal  causes  for  the  death 
of  the  republic  that  was  Rome.  Gibbon's 
five  causes  were: 

1.  The  undermining  of  the  dignity  and 
sanctity  of  the  home,  which  is  the  basis  for 
human  society, 

2.  Higher  and  higher  taxes;  the  spending  of 
public  money  for  free  bread  and  circuses  for 
the    population, 

3.  Tiie  mad  craze  for  pleasure:  sports  be- 
coming every  year  more  exciting,  more  brutal, 
more  Immoral. 

4.  The  building  of  great  armaments  when 
the  enemy  was  within— the  decay  of  individ- 
ual responsibility. 

5.  Ttxe  decay  of  religion;  faith  fading  into 
mere  form,  losing  touch  with  life,  losing 
[X)wer  to  regulate  people. 

All  right,  we've  thought  for  a  few  minutes 
now.  Let's  return  to  ovir  fun  and  to  our 
games  and  leave  the  problems  of  spending 
of  government,  of  subversion,  up  to  some- 
body else. 

History  repeats  itself?  Don't  be  foolish. 
It  can't  happen  here! 


WHERE  NEGRO  BUSINESS  GETS 
CREDIT 


HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  18.  1968 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  impact 
of  what  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
calls  "creative  federalism"  is  visibly  seen 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  harmonious  partnership  of  citizens 
and  Government  working  together 
through  financial  and  management  as- 
sistance programs  has  capitalized  on  in- 
dividual initiative  and  t>old  imagination 
of  the  struggling  small  businessman. 

President  Johnson  has  spearheaded 
the  drive  to  bring  more  Negroes  into  the 
mainstream  of  our  American  economic 
system  and  to  encourage  the  entrepre- 
neurship  of  our  minority  groups.  A  good 
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example  of  the  success  of  these  efforts  is 
the  cooperative  ventures  of  the  Small 
Busine.ss  Administration  and  the  First 
Pennsylvania  Banking  of  Pliiladelphia. 
Tlie  success  of  lining  up  Negroes  as  busi- 
ness borrowers  is  graphically  presented 
in  an  article  entitled  "Where  Negro  Busi- 
ness Gets  Credit,"  published  in  Business 
Week  for  June  8.  1968. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  ijeing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  lollows: 

Whfrk  Negro  Business  Gets  Credit 
First  Pennsylvania  Banking  of  Philadel- 
phia is  aggressively  trying  to  line  up  Negroes 
as  business  borrowers.  So  far.  defaults  are 
less  than  I'l  ,  half  the  loss  rate  on  its  other 
business  loans. 

Tv^'o  Negro  sisters  who  run  a  psychedelic 
dress  shop  In  West  Philadelphia  recently 
borrowed  S15.000  from  First  Pennsylvania 
Banking  &  Trust  Co.,  the  city's  largest  bank. 
The  sisters  rang  up  sales  of  $45,000  last  year 
and  are  planning  now  to  open  their  second 
store. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  bank  probably  would 
not  have  made  the  loan — and  the  sisters 
probably  would  not  have  applied.  But  over 
the  past  two  years,  it  has  lent  some  S1.2- 
mlllion  to  encourage  Negro-ov.-ned  and  man- 
aged enterprises. 

The  amount  is  small,  but  It  Is  Elgnlflcant. 
Recentlv.  the  Small  Business  Administration 
cited  First  Pennsylvania  lor  "leading  the  way 
In  the  formation  of  new  attitudes  for  the 
entire  banking  community  In  this  nation." 

DOOR-OPENER 

Developing  Negro  businesses,  especially  in 
Negro  neighborhoods,  is  worthwhile,  both 
militant  blacks  and  conservative  business- 
men agree.  And  it  Is  getting  attention  in 
Phlladelnhia. 

First  Pennsylvania's  program  was  spear- 
headed by  John  R.  Bunting.  Jr..  former 
executive  vice-president  Just  named  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer.  He  puts  his 
long-range  goals  this  way:  "About  50' n  of 
the  market  in  Philadelphia  is  non-white.  If 
we  were  going  to  do  business  properly  and 
profitably,  we  had  to  face  up  to  that  fact," 

The  brink  says  its  Negro  lending  program 
has  made  money,  that  the  rate  of  default  is 
less  than  1':  — half  the  loss  rate  of  the  bank's 
normal  business  loans.  When  the  bank 
started  its  special  "soft  loan"  program  In 
1966.  most  of  the  lending  was  lied  to  SBA 
guarantees.  Today,  only  about  half  the  loans 
have  that  security.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
loan  rejection  rate  runs  about  50% — 
"roughly  comparable  to  other  businesses  of 
the  same  size,"  says  Bunting.  However,  he 
adds,  rejections  would  be  much  higher  if 
the  bank  were  not  leaning  over  backwards 
to  make  these  loans. 

FACT-TO-FACE 

Mainly  the  bank  believes  it  Is  gain- 
ing experience  to  meet  a  standard  Ne- 
gro complaint  that  white-owned  banks  do 
not  understand  how  to  evaluate  loan  ap- 
plications from  Negroes.  Another  part  of  the 
lesson,  though,  is  that  in  today's  social  cli- 
mate, wliite  efforts  can  easily  stir  contro- 
versy. 

First  Pennsylvania's  Negro  loan  program  is 
handled  out  of  a  single  branch  ut  49th  St 
and  Baltimore  Ave,  in  an  integrated  section 
of  West  Philadelphia.  Both  Negroes  and 
whites  criticize  the  general  procedure.  Ne- 
groes want  to  know  why  they  can't  get  equal 
consideration  in  all  66  branches,  while  some 
white  businessmen  grumble  about  discrim- 
ination In  reverse. 

Bunting  concedes  both  points.  "If  a  Negro 
businessman  wants  to  be  treated  like  any 
other  borrower."  he  says,  "he  can  go  to  any 
of  our  branches.  If  he  wants  favored  treat- 
ment, he  mvist  go  to  West  Philadelphia,  We 
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needed  a  concentrated  program."  As  for 
white  complaints,  he  says  simply  that  the 
program  is  specially  aimed  at  Negro  busi- 
nessmen. 

Directly  Jn  charge  of  the  program  Is  31- 
year-old  Gordon  MrDaniel.  aided  by  Charles 
b.  Blgelow.  42.  Bunting  did  not  want  the 
program  involving  hidebound  bank  officers. 

COOPERATION 

Essential  to  the  program's  success, 
bank  officials  agree.  Is  the  working  rela- 
tionship F\T-^r  Pennsylvania  has  estab- 
lished with  the  Negro-owned  Business  De- 
velopment Corp.  Run  by  John  H.  Clay,  BDC 
Is  owned  by  3,000  Negro  stockholders  who 
put  up  $2  a  share. 

Clay  explains  the  approach:  "When  a 
Negro  .sees  a  white  man  in  business,  he  auto- 
matically assumes  the  while  man  is  rimning 
the  show.  Tlie  Negro  has  to  have  an  image  of 
guys  on  his  own  level  who  have  made  it  by 
hard  work." 

BDC,  v.'hlch  has  a  35-man  boird  consist- 
ing uf  succes.iful  local  Neero  businessmen, 
acts  as  the  bank's  chief  liaison  with  the 
Negro  community.  It  channels  Negro  busi- 
nessmen to  the  bank,  helps  in  preparing  the 
needed  loan  papers,  and  provides  .iccoiint- 
ing  and  management  consulting  to  bor- 
rowers. 

Clay  also  thinks  that  BDC's  profitmnklng 
approach  makes  it  more  effective  than  fed- 
erally financed  and  nonprofit  business  de- 
velopment group.s.  Describing  BDC  as  a  "prof- 
Itmaklng  company  used  as  an  education 
forum,"  he  :;dds  that  "the  more  you  do  some- 
thing for  nothing  for  .someone,  the  less  he 
learns," 

STORECARD 

So  far.  BDC  has  helped  arrange  over  140 
loans  and  more  than  100  have  come  through 
P'lrst  Pennsylvania,  SBA  has  taken  on  the 
rest. 

Under  terms  of  an  informal  agreement  be- 
tween the  bank  and  BDC.  Bunting  promised 
to  review  any  loan  promoted  by  BDC  bvit 
rejected  by  the  bank.  While  Clay  has  gone 
to  Bunting  a  few  times  to  question  why  a 
loan  was  turned  down,  he  has  not  complained 
publicly  about  it.  By  the  same  token.  Bunt- 
ing, who  has  final  say  on  loans,  has  yet  to 
overturn  a  decision  by  loan  officers. 

Almost  all  the  loans  average  between  $6,000 
and  .58.000  for  seven  to  eight  years  at  a  rate 
comparable  to  other  business  loans.  While  the 
bulk  has  gone  into  Mom-and-Pop  type  enter- 
prises, a  few  have  been  large, 

Claudas  Bey.  30.  received  a  $100,000  loan. 
partially  secured  by  SBA,  to  buy  a  warehouse 
for  wholesaling  candy,  tobacco,  patent  medi- 
cines, cookies,  and  school  supplies  His  busi- 
ness has  grown  In  three  years  from  a  base- 
ment operation  to  a  $750,000  enterprise.  This 
year,  he  projects  sale  of  $l-mllllon, 

.Another  star  Is  Jack  Baylor,  40,  an  ex-RCA 
and  Unlvac  engineer,  who  operates  Data 
Preparation  Corp,,  a  key-punching  business. 
Baylor  put  up  $7,600  and  First  Pennsylvania 
came  across  with  $35,000.  partially  secured 
by  SBA.  In  1967.  his  first  full  year  of  oper- 
ation, he  grossed  $275,000. 


More  typical  Is  the  $9,500  loan  made  to  a 
woman  operating  a  daytime  baby-sitting  cen- 
ter. About  half  the  money  went  to  pay  delin- 
quent debts,  the  rest  to  remodel  her  home  so 
she  could  take  on  more  children.  Another 
soft  loan,  for  $15,000,  went  to  an  automotive 
repair  shop  with  an  estimated  net  worth  of 
$3,000:  the  owner.  In  addition  to  a  history 
of  debt  delinquencies  and  income  tax  woes, 
needed  money  for  a  new  shop.  His  roof  had 
collapsed. 

On  most  loans,  McDanlel  and  Rodgers  play 
it  by  ear.  They  base  their  decisions  mostly  on 
intuition  and  on-the-spot  checks  of  the 
prospective  borrower's  business  operation 
They  often  overlook  a  background  of  debt 
deUnquency  if  they  feel  a  loan  will  put  the 
borrower's  business  back  on  its  feet  In  some 
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cases,  they  ignore  a  criminal  record  If  It  Is 
rooted  In  social  pressures. 

One  reason  for  this  approach  iB  that  nor- 
mal credit  channels  do  not  work  for  check- 
ing out  loan  applicants.  Even  Negro  business- 
men who  would  easily  meet  borrowing  re- 
quirements hesitate  to  seek  bank  loans.  Often 
they  have  been  snubbed  in  earlier  attempts 
to  borrow,  or  they  assume  without  trying 
that  the  gesture  would  be  useless.  Many  try 
to  capitalize  their  businesses  out  of  profits, 
or  they  turn  to  high-cost  tinance  companies. 

GRIPES 

BDC's  Clay  maintains  that  banks  unwit- 
tingly apply  to  Negroes  traditional  business 
standards,  which  he  says  cannot  be  applied. 
However.  First  Pennsylvania's  and  BDC's 
actions  are  working  to  improve  rapport  be- 
tween Negro  businessmen  and  the  white 
banking  world. 

Pollow-up  counseling  of  borrowers  has 
been  the  weakest  part  of  BDC's  operation 
Because  its  35  board  members  are  business- 
men with  their  own  problems,  it  has  been 
difficult  getting  a  consistent  program  going. 
Then,  too,  BDC  has  had  sparse  results  In 
getting  Negroes  who  put  In  12  to  16  hours 
dally  at  their  own  businesses  to  go  to  school 
at  night. 

SPREADING 

One  outgrowth  of  the  First  Pennsylvania- 
BDC  program  has  been  establishment  of  a 
S2-mlllion  pool  by  eight  Philadelphia  banks 
to  make  loans  to  businesses  in  depressed 
areas.  Called  Job  Loan  Corp  .  it  parallels  the 
program  of  First  Pennsylvania,  which  has  a 
piece  of  that  action,  too. 

Job  Loan  Corp,  is  off  to  a  shaky  start. 
A  premature  announcement  by  Mayor  James 
H.  J.  Tate  brought  a  flood  of  telephone  calls 
while  the  program  was  still  being  organized. 
The  callers  had  to  be  stalled,  and  some  Negro 
leaders  view  it  as  little  more  than  a  public 
relations  sham.  They  also  think  it  laugha- 
ble that  the  eight  banks  could  come  up  with 
only  a  .S2-milllon  commitment. 


STATEMENTS  BY  THE  REPUBLICAN 
TASK  FORCE  ON  CRIME 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICI^IG.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1968 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FXDRD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude three  recent  statements  by  the  Re- 
publican Task  Force  on  Crime.  The  first 
issued  May  17.  1968  is  entitled,  "GOP 
Crime  Group  Endorses  LSD  Curbs."  The 
second  entitled.  "GOP  Crime  Group  Dis- 
putes Clark's  Crime  Figures"  'ft-as  re- 
leased on  May  21.  1968.  In  the  third 
statement  issued  on  June  14.  1968.  the 
"GOP  Crime  Group  Calls  for  Federal 
"Stop  and  Frisk'  law — Terms  It  a  'Power- 
ful Deterrent'  To  Carrying  Handguns." 

The  statements  follow: 

CrOP  Crime  Group  Endorses  LSD  Curbs 

Noting  the  report  of  the  House  Health  Sub- 
committee, unanimously  endorsing  legisla- 
tion to  make  criminal  the  possession  .is  well 
as  the  distribution  of  LSD  and  related  drugs, 
the  House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Crime 
today  asked  that  the  enactment  of  such  leg- 
islation be  assigned  top  priority  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Rep.  Richard  H.  PofT  (R-'Va.),  Chairman 
of  the  T.^sk  Force  said,  "As  more  and  more 
Information  becomes  available  demonstrating 
the  effect  of  LSD  on  the  human  body,  it  is 
apparent  that  this  family  of  drugs  sho-jld  be 
prohibited  in  America.  'We  urgently  recom- 
mend favorable  action  upon  legislation  out- 
lawing the  posseeelon  and  use  of  LSD  in  the 
United  States."  , 
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GOP  Crime  Group  Disputes  Clark's  Crime 
Figures 

Washington,  D.C. — The  House  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Crime  declared  today  that: 
"It  is  reported  that  during  a  nationally  tele- 
vised panel  discussion  recently,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsay  Clark  defended  the  dismal 
performance  of  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
Administrations  In  the  field  of  crime  control. 

"According  to  a  news  story  by  George 
Lardner.  Jr,,  'Clark  said  that  In  the  eight 
years  |  Richard  M.]  Nlxpn  was  Vice  President 
during  the  1950's.  the  crime  rate  had  gone 
up  98  percent,  or  a  greater  figure  than  the  88 
percent  Nixon  said  it  had  risen  during  the 
Kennedy- Johnon  Administration.' 

"We  have  grown  accustomed  to  spokes- 
men for  the  Administration  playing  'fast  and 
loose'  with  the  facts,  but  the  blatant  man- 
ner in  which  they  attempt  to  carry  it  off 
never  ceases  to  amaze  tis. 

"In  the  first  place.  Mr.  Nixon  didn't  say 
there  was  an  88'.  increase.  Mr.  Clark's  De- 
partinent  of  Jxistice  said  it.  In  a  well  pub- 
licized press  release  earlier  this  year. 

"Next,  crime  In  the  eight  Elsenhower  years 
between  1953  and  1960  did  not  increase  by 
98' r.  That    charge  Is  simply  inaccurate. 

"Crime  reported  in  1960,  the  last  year  of 
the  Elsenhower  Administration,  was  63' c 
greater  than  in  1952,  the  last  year  of  the 
Truman  .'Administration. 

"This,  of  course,  covers  8  years.  If  the  ex- 
perience of  1967  holds  true  this  year,  the 
8  year  Kennedy-Johnson  record  will  show  a 
whopping  218''r  increase  for  the  comparable 
period,  or  almost  double  the  rate  under  a 
Republican  Administration.  Paranthetlcally, 
If  only  a  7  year  frame  of  reference  is  used, 
they  fare  even  worse.  During  the  first  7  years 
of  the  Elsenhower  Administration  the  crime 
increase  uas  43"",  .  less  than  half  of  the  88': 
recorded  during  the  seven  years  thus  far 
under  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

"All  of  this  would  be  'much  ado  about 
nothing",  of  course,  were  it  not  for  Mr.  Clark's 
blitheness  In  attempting  to  foist  an  Inac- 
curacy off  on  the  American  public.  Any  crime 
increase  is  bad  and  this  Is  1968.  not  1960 
or  1952. 

""It  is  fundamental  that  most  Americans 
today  view  crime  In  the  streets  ;is  our  num- 
ber one  domestic  problem,  and  rightly  so. 
In  1960  there  was  no  such  concern.  Crime  has 
been  steadily  increasing  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  and  while  no  Administration 
is  wholly  to  blame  for  this,  the  present  Demo- 
crat policies  of  non-enforcement  and  permis- 
siveness cannot  be  defended  in  the  face  of 
this.  The  plain  truth  is  that  we  were  a  whole 
lot  safer  in  1960  than  we  are  today.  When 
General  Elsenhower  left  office  he  did  not 
leave  behind  a  legacy  of  rampaging  lawless- 
ness that  is  most  cerUln  to  face  the  new 
President  in  1969." 

GOP  Crime  Group  Calls  for  Federal  Stop 

AND    Frisk    Law— Terms    it    a    Powertti, 

Deterrent  to  Carrying  Handguns 

The  House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Crime 

today  endorsed  again  the  concept  of  a  "stop 

and  frisk"  law  for  Federal  agents  and  police 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  called  for 

"prompt   hearings   by    the   House   Judiciary 

Committee  on  three  bills  proposing  such  a 

law  which  have  already  been  introduced  this 

year  by  GOP  Congressmen." 

The  renewed  call  for  action  came  in  the 
wake  of  last  Monday's  ruling  by  the  Supreme 
Court  upholding  State  laws  which  permit 
police  to  stop  suspicious  persons  on  the 
street  and  to  "frisk"  them  for  weapons  if 
they  reasonably  fear  danger. 

"Action  on  the  pending  proposals,  some 
of  which  were  introduced  six  weeks  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Court  decisions — which  include 
the  McCulloch-Poff  bill  (H.R.  16908),  the 
Wyman  bill  (H.R.  17773),  and  the  RaUsback 
bill  iHR.  17875)— has  understandably  been 
delayed  until  the  Court  ruled.  '  the  GOP 
Group  said.  "But  the  way  Is  open  now — 
there  is  no  longer  any  bsj  to  hearings  on 
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the  bills  nor  to  ultimate  enactment  of  some 
law  In  the  area. 

"In  view  of  the  concern  over  firearms  con- 
trol at  this  time,"  they  continued,  "a  'stop 
and  frisk'  law  for  Federal  agents  and  police 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  will  really  put 
teeth  Into  handgun  laws.  Properly  utilized, 
'stop  and  frisk'  laws  can  be  powerful  deter- 
rents to  the  Illegal  carrying  of  weapons  in 
addition  to  being  effective  enforcement  tools 
where  handgun   laws   are   violated. 

"Sixteen  States  have  approved  'stop  and 
frisk'  procedures  which,  by  one  means  or 
another,  permit  police  to  stop  suspicious  per- 
sons, detain  them  for  a  short  period  of  time, 
ask  them  questions  and  frisk'  them  for 
weapons,  if  necessary,  all  without  effecting 
a  formal  arrest,  as  long  as  the  police  have 
reasonable  cause  to  do  so, 

"Over  the  years  such  laws  have  proven  de- 
cidedly useful."  the  Task  Force  continued, 
"for  the  prevention  and  detection  of  crime, 
for  the  obtaining  of  evidence  and.  most  im- 
portant, for  the  protection  of  police  officers. 
"At  this  time  no  federal  statute  exists 
which  extends  this  protection  and  this  very 
valuable  investigative  tool  to  either  Federal 
agents  throughout  the  country  or  to  police 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Each  of  these 
bills  is  designed  to  fill  this  gap, 

"We  do  not  endorse  any  one  bill  over  any 
of  the  others."  the  Task  Force  said  "Each 
adopts  a  somewhat  different  approach  but  to 
the  same  overall  objective. 

"'Careful  consideration  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  doubtless  resolve  the  differ- 
ences and  the  best  law  will  emerge.  The 
important  thing  Is  to  begin  hearings  at  once," 
thev  concluded. 


THE   ROAD   TO    OBLIVION— SPEECH 
BY  SENATOR  THURMOND 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 


OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1968 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
recently  reread  a  speech  first  delivered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  in  the  spring 
of  1965.  Because  his  thoughts  then  are 
applicable  today  and  because  they  -were 
quite  prophetic,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  his  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

I  call  especially  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  and  other  Americans  Senator 
Thurmond's  thoughts  about  the  "prov- 
ocation" of  demonstrations  and  his  lucid 
explanation  of  the  equation  between 
"disobedience"  and  "lawlessness." 

It  is  imfortunate  for  our  Nation  that 
we  did  not  have  the  wisdom  to  lieed  Sen- 
ator Thurmond's  words  3  years  ago.  I 
hope  we  have  learned  something  since 
then. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Road  to  Obliviox 
I  Address  of  Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  Re- 
publican, of  South  Carolina,  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  Christian  Freedom  Founda- 
tion at  the  Wellington  Hotel,  New  York 
Ci'^y,  April  29,  1965) 

In  the  comparatively  short  history  of  our 
Republic,  society  in  the  United  States  has 
advanced  to  the  pinnacle  of  civilized  achieve- 
ments. Our  people  have  advantages  exceed- 
ing the  fondest  dreams  of  contemporary  and 
past  civilizations. 

These  magnificent  benefits  and  accom- 
plishments have  been  possible  because  of  a 
unique  political  structure  which  is  based  on 
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and  revolves  around  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  governmental  structure  based  on  the 
Constitution  Imposes  a  rule  of  law  and  ex- 
cludes a  rvile  of  men. 

It  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  order 
and  .stability  while  permitting  not  only  the 
basic  individual  freedoms — such  as  of  reli- 
gion, speech  and  as.sembly — but  also  per- 
mitting the  operation  of  a  free  economic 
system  from  which  our  material  bounty  has 
flowed. 

The  inherent  concept  of  federalism  in  the 
Constitution  accommodates  diversity  "with- 
out stimulating  division,  and  from  diversity 
stems  the  initiative  which  gives  birth  to 
true  progress. 

Recent  years,  unfortunately,  have  wit- 
nessed increasing  erosion  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  form  of  evasions,  usurpations 
and  circumventions,  which  In  turn  has  con- 
stricted individual  freedoms,  inhibited  di- 
versity, diluted  stability,  and  invited  dis- 
orders. 

Realistically,  these  departures  from  and 
"weakening  of  the  Constitution  portend  an 
early  end  to  our  society's  Isenefits  and 
achievements.  The  demise  of  the  Constitu- 
tion can  convert  a  noble  experiment  in  gov- 
ernment to  a  flash  in  the  pan — a  brief, 
brilliant  meteoric  ascent  to  the  lielghts, 
snuffed  out  and  merged  with  the  darkness 
by  an  attempt  to  change  course  In  mid- 
trajectory. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  the  point  ol 
no  return  in  our  departure  from  a  Consti- 
tutional course,  if,  indeed,  we  have  not  al- 
ready passed  it. 

As  you  all  are  aware,  there  is  now  pending 
before  the  Congress  a  proposed  "Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965."  This  bill  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  abysmal  and  chasmic  de- 
parture from  and  contradiction  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  has  confronted  the  Congress 
and  the  iiation  in  a  century,  if  not  in  all 
time. 

This  proposal  to  pervert  the  Con.stltution 
is  particularly  profane,  for  it  masquerades 
as  an  attempt  to  enforce  a  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  itself. 

The  15th  .Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
provides: 

"1.  The  right  of  the  cltizeiis  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  .^hall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
covmt  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude." 

"2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force thl.s  article  by  appropriate  legislation." 
The  .sole  power  ;;iven  to  Congress  by  that 
amendment,  and  the  only  appropriate  legis- 
lation which  can  be  enacted  pursuant  to  it, 
is  to  prevent  the  United  States  or  any  State 
from  denying  certain  people  the  right  to 
vote  on  account  of  their  race  or  color. 

The  15th  Amendment  does  not  confer  the 
right  to  vote  on  anyone,  nor  does  it  vest 
power  in  the  Congress  to  confer  the  right 
to  vote  on  anyone. 

The  Constitution  clearly  provides  that 
the  several  States  shall  have  the  power  and 
the  authority  to  establish  qualifications  for 
voters.  Section  2  of  Article  1  of  the  Consti- 
tution provides  that,  in  choosing  Representa- 
tives for  Congress,  "The  Electors  in  each 
State  shall  have  the  qualifications  prerequi- 
site for  Electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  Legislature.""  There  can 
be  no  argument  that  this  provision  was  not 
modified  by  the  adoption  of  the  15th  Amend- 
ment Years  after  the  adoption  of  the  15th 
Amendment,  the  17th  Amendment  was 
adopted;  and  it  contains,  with  respect  to 
the  election  of  Senators,  the  identical  lan- 
guage of  Section  2.  Article  1.  to  wit:  "The 
Electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications prerequisite  for  Electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature." 
The  proposed  "Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965." 
however,  would  Invalidate  a  whole  spectrum 
of  voter  qualifications  currently  imposed  by 
a  number  of  States,  particularly  the  require- 
ment for  proof  of  literacy.  Such  qualifications 
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would  be  Invalidated  in  certain  States,  re- 
gardless of  the  impartiality  as  to  race  or  color 
of  such  qualifications  and  their  application. 
For  instance,  in  South  Carolina  there  has 
been  no  allegation  that  the  voter  qualifica- 
tion requirement  of  ability  to  read  and  WTlte 
is  used  to  deny  or  abridge  the  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  race  or  color.  Yet,  under  the 
proposed  "Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965."  the 
literacy  requirement  for  voters  in  South 
Carolina  would  be  invalidated. 

The  proposed  "Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965" 
is  also  in  conflict  with  Article  4.  Section  2.  of 
the  Constitution,  which  provides:  "The  citi- 
zens of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
privileges  and  Immunities  of  citizens  in  the 
several  States," 

The  invalidation  of  voter  qualifications 
would  apply  not  to  all  States  requiring  such 
qualifications,  nor  even  to  tho.se  In  which 
there  is  use  of  such  requirements  to  deny 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color 
On  the  contrary,  the  invalidation  would  ap- 
plv  onlv  in  States  or  political  subdivisions 
which  fall  within  the  confines  of  an  arbitrary 
statistical  formula  having  no  rational  rela- 
tionship to  Incidents  of  voting  denials. 

The  determination  of  those  States  and 
Subdivisions  in  which  existing  qualifications 
for  voters  would  be  invalidated  would  hinge 
on  the  percentage  of  voting  age  population 
registered  and  participating  in  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  1964, 

The  statistical  lormula  proposed  reflects  no 
consideration  of  the  numbers  of  people  who 
have  applied  to  register  or  vote,  nor  of 
whether  any  person  has  been  Illegally  denied 
the  right  to  vote. 

The  statistical  formula  in  no  way  reflects 
any  number  and  variety  of  circumstances 
which  influence,  in  fact,  the  numbers  of  per- 
sons who  apply  to  register  and  vote.  For  in- 
stance, until  very  recently,  the  Southern 
states— to  which  this  bill,  incldently,  would 
principally  apply— were  dominated  by  a  one- 
political-party  system.  It  has  ijeen  only  a 
little  more  than  a  decade  that  any  substantial 
number  of  persons  voted  in  general  elections 
in  those  States,  because  nomination  in  the 
Democratic  Primary  was  tantamount  to  elec- 
tion. No"w  the  Republican  Party  is  becoming 
established  in  the  Southern  States,  but  by  no 
means  has  the  prevailing  apathy  toward  gen- 
eral elections  been  overcome.  Yet.  it  is  the 
percentage  of  voting  age  population  par- 
ticipating in  the  general  election  which  pro- 
vides the  basis  of  this  arbitrary  statistical 
formula. 

There  is  another  rather  paradoxical  factor 
concerning  the  choice  of  the  Presidential 
election  from  which  to  draw  statistics  by 
which  to  determine  the  applicability  of  the 
proposed  "Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965."  There 
is  no  constitutional  requirement  that  any  of 
the  electorate  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
participate  directly  in  the  selection  of  Presi- 
dential electors.  Article  II.  Section  1.  Para- 
graph 2.  of  the  Constitution,  which  deter- 
mines the  mode  of  choosing  electors  for 
Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents  provides: 
"Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner 
as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  num- 
ber of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
.Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress."  It  is 
within  the  Constitutional  power  of  a  State 
Legislature,  therefore,  to,  itself  appoint 
Presidential  electors  and.  thereby,  legally  to 
have  a  zero  percentage  of  the  voting  age 
population  registered  or  voting  in  a  par- 
ticular Presidential  election. 

It  Is  a  basic  and  fundamental  constitu- 
tional tenet,  never  to  my  knowledge  overtly 
disputed,  that  the  status  of  statehood  is  an 
invariable  entity,  with  each  State  having  the 
same  powers  and  authority  as  every  other 
State. 

The  proposed  "Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965" 
would  flout  that  constitutional  tenet,  by  de- 
nying to  selected  States  while  leaving  to 
other  States  the  power  to  fix  voter  qualifica- 
tions which  would  not  discriminate  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color. 
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The  bill  would  constitute  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder or  an  rx  post  facto  law  In  violation 
of  specific  constitutional  provisions.  This  re- 
sult would  follow  from  the  fact  that  a  State 
would  be  adjudged  guilty  of  voting  discrimi- 
nation prohibited  by  the  15th  Amendment 
and  penalized  accordingly  on  the  basis  of 
past  actions — too  small  a  percentage  of  vot- 
ing age  population  voting  in  the  1964  Presi- 
dential election — which  action  did  not  con- 
stitute an  offense  at  the  time  it  was  com- 
mitted. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  would  violate 
the  due  process  of  law  provisions  of  the  5th 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  virtue  of 
any  number  of  its  provisions.  For  example, 
the  bin  would  establish  a  conclusive  pre- 
sumption that  a  State  was  guilty  of  den\-lng 
jjersons  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race 
or  color,  if  too  few  people  voted  In  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  1964,  and  provide  no  op- 
portunity to  the  State  to  rebut  the  presump- 
tion. 

Probably  the  most  constitutionally  Incom- 
patible provision  In  the  bill  is  that  which 
would  prohibit,  in  States  affected  by  the  bill, 
the  enforcement  of  any  act  of  a  State  Legis- 
lature which  changed  voting  qualifications  or 
procedures  from  those  in  effect  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1964.  without  specific  prior  approval 
of  either  the  United  States  District  Court 
lor  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  It  is  diflicult  to 
conceive  of  any  provision  more  antagonistic 
to  the  constitutional  concept  of  federalism 
than  Is  this  provision. 

It  would.  I  assure  you.  take  more  time 
than  we  have  here  today  just  for  me  to  list 
the  .specific  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  conflict 
with  them.  I  have  mentioned  but  a  few 
examples. 

From  at  least  one  standpoint,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  any  legislation  proposed  to 
the  Congress  for  enforcement  of  rights  un- 
der the  15th  Amendment  sharply  conflicts 
with  the  Constitution.  You  will  recall  the 
Congress  enacted  laws  in  this  field  In  1957. 
in  1960,  and  again  In  1964.  Almost  every 
conceivable  protection  of  the  right  to  vote 
consistent  with  the  Constitution,  and  some 
not  consistent  with  the  Constitution,  were 
incorporated  in  these  or  previously  enacted 
stitutes.  As  a  consequence,  there  Is  little,  if 
any.  room  within  the  constitutional  frame- 
work to  enact  other  than  repetitive  imple- 
mentations of  the  15th  Amendment  Afte;; 
all.  It  Is  not  a  broad  field,  for  the  15th  Amend- 
ment Is,  in  fact,  self-executing— that  Is.  t^e 
Courts  can  enforce  it  upon  application 
any  offended  person  without  resort  to  an? 
legislation  passed  by  the  Congress. 

The  question  logically  arises  then,  liow 
and  why  did  the  proposed  "Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965"  come  into  being  and  possess  such 
a  bright  prospect  for  early  enactment? 

Rarely,  if  ever,  has  the  genesis  of  a  legls; 
latlve  proposal  been  of  more  pertinence^jCo 
realistic  evaluation  of  this  bill's  ><fadth. 
Its  scope,  its  operation,  or  its  coH^equences 
is  possible  In  the  absence  of  an  tlnderstand- 
ing  of  its  origin  and  the  environment  from 
which  it  sprang. 

The  proposed  "Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965" 
is  before  the  Congress  today  as  a  consequence 
of  what  has  been  generally  described  as  "mass 
demonstrations."  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
pinpoint  the  precise  point  in  time  when  the 
so-called  civil  rights  movement  took  to  the 
streets,  isut  several  years  have  passed  now 
since  It  gained  the  focus  of  public  attention. 
Although  we  have  all  been  witness  through 
the  media  of  television  and  the  printed  word 
to  these  mass  activities,  and  although  each 
of  us  have  been  influenced  to  some  degree  and 
in  some  direction  by  such  activities,  there 
apparently  remains  little  understanding  of 
either  the  precise  nature,  pattern,  or  actual 
purpose  and  effect  of  such  an  activist 
movement. 

For  all  the  familiarity  with  the  Incidents, 
the  places,  the  organizations,  the  people — 
there  is  obviously  precious  little  comprehen- 
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slon  of  what  Is  occurring.  It  Is  almost  as 
though  the  nation  has  viewed  these  occur- 
rences through  the  mind's  window  of  emo- 
tion, never  daring  to  crack  that  shutter  of 
the  mind  which  might  subject  these  activi- 
ties to  the  perceptlveness  of  reason. 

For  the  most  part,  the  so-called  demon- 
strations are  well  organized.  The  leaders 
have  largely  succeeded  In  exercising  the 
slight  degree  of  control  which  Is  possible 
over  large  masses  of  aroused  people  They 
have  been  diligent  In  training  those  activists 
who  participate  regularly  In  techniques  long 
since  perfected  for  this  type  of  activity.  Only 
to  the  untrained  and  only  to  the  careless 
observer,  do  the  so-called  demonstrations  ap- 
pear either  spontaneous  or  unmanlpulated. 
They  comprise  one  of  the  most  successful, 
calculated  propaganda  operations  ever  un- 
dertaken. 

The  so-called  demonstrations,  themselves, 
constitute  the  professional  application  of 
the  art  of  civil  disobedience  Part  and  parcel 
of  the  operation  is  a  massive  verbal  barrage, 
professing  and  acclaiming  such  activities  to 
be  the  essence  of  non-violence.  Indeed,  the 
term  "non-violence"  has  become  almost  an 
automatically  accepted  adjective  for  such 
activity,  so  successful  has  been  the  campaign 
of  oral  and  written  propaganda.  The  demon- 
strations have,  in  fact,  actually  been  sur- 
prisingly non-violent,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  violent  tendencies  inherent  In  mob 
psychology 

But  non-violence  is  only  one  of  the  two 
major  elements  which  composes  the  suc- 
cessful civil  disobedience  operation.  For  civil 
disobedience  success,  non-violent  a  demon- 
stration should  be.  but  provocative  It  must 
be;  for  prevocatlve  is  the  other  adjective, 
rarely  enunciated,  never  advertised,  which  Is 
the  key  to  the  success  of  the  civil  disobe- 
dience operation  which  we  are  witnessing  and 
have  witnessed  for  several  years. 

A  careful  study  oi'  the  so-called  civil  rights 
demon.'trations  proves  clearly  that  nothing 
is  more  unsuccessful  than  a  demonstration 
which  provokes  no  resistance.  Such  Is  the 
nature  of  these  non-violent  provocative  op- 
erations, however,  that  those  activities  which 
have  failed  to  elicit  some  type  of  resistance 
merely  evlc.ence  poor  planning  by  the  leaders 
or  poor  execution  by  the  trained  partici- 
pants. 

It  is  almost  invariably  possible  to  mount 
an  essentially  non-violent  activity,  which  Is 
at  the  same  time  so  provocative  that  it  will 
require  even  the  most  benevolent  authority 
to  respond  with  resistance,  which  resistance 
usually  requires  the  use  of  force. 

If  massive  demonstrations  at  noon  In  the 
city,  square  are  Ignored  and  provoke  no 
responses,  demonstrations  are  re-scheduled 
from  noon  to  11  p.m..  and  to  residential 
neighborhoods  rather  than  the  city  square. 
Such  was  the  case,  for  Instance,  in  St.  Augus- 
tine. Florida. 

Thus,  are  non-violence  and  provocation 
the  two  ingredients  which  constitute  the 
essence  of  the  civil  disobedience  operations 
commonly  referred  to  as  civil  rights  demon- 
strations. The  careful  cloak  of  non-violence 
provides  shelter  from  the  potential  disap- 
proval of  a  fair-minded  public  which  takes 
note  of  the  operation  from  afar^not  being 
direotly  affected  by  the  particular  demon- 
stration. The  element  of  provocation  insures 
application  of  resisting  force,  which  can  be 
used  to  effectively  gain  the  sympathy  of  that 
same  public  witnessing  from  afar.  The  more 
brutal  and  e.xcessive  the  resisting  force  which 
can  be  provoked,  the  more  successful  be- 
comes the  particular  civil  disobedience  op- 
eration. 

I  have  described  the  so-called  mass  dem- 
onstrations as  operations  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence. This  is  no  chance  choice  of  terms.  I 
use  'civil  disobedience"  deliberately  and  ac- 
curately. The  term  "civil  embraces  the  non- 
violent appearance  and  ostensible  character 
of  the  demonstrations,  and  distinguishes 
such  activities  from  those  of  a  similar  na- 
ture and   purpose  which   utilize  "military". 
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as  contrasted  to  "civil"  means.  The  term  "dis- 
obedience" embraces  the  provocatlveness  of 
such  activities,  but  It  also  includes  and  de- 
scribes another  aspect  of  the  demonstra- 
tions. Disobedience  embraces  lawlessness,  and 
the  term  is  accurately  applied  to  the  so- 
called  civil  rights  demonstrations,  because 
they  are  Inherently  lawless.  The  disobedi- 
ence is  disobedience  to  duly  enacted  and  pre- 
vailing law.  Those  laws  to  be  disobeyed  are 
selected  at  the  discretion,  usually,  of  the 
directors  of  the  civil  disobedience  operation, 
but  occasionally  the  pnrticlpants  expand  the 
scope  of  the  laws  chosen  by  the  leaders  to  be 
disobeyed. 

A  distinction  should  be  made  at  this  point 
between  the  grievances  to  which  the  massive 
civil  disobedience  is  ostensibly  directed  at 
correcting,  and  the  laws  which  are  disobeyed 
in  the  process  of  the  activity,  for  rarely  are 
the  object  of  the  ostensible  grievance  ana 
the  laws  which  are  disobeyed  either  identical 
or  related. 

It  is  the  provocative  disobedience  of  laws, 
unrelated  to  the  ostensible  grievance,  which 
distinguishes  this  as  an  insurrection,  rather 
than  a  reform  movement.  Because  the  cam- 
paign of  civil  disobedience  seeks  to  under- 
mine, through  defiance,  a  whole  spectrum 
of  the  rules  of  society,  the  movement  denies 
and  seeks  to  undermine  the  rxile  of  law,  it- 
self. Necessarily,  it  also  undermines  the  po- 
litical order  which  the  society  has  instituted 
for  its  own  government. 

The  movement,  therefore,  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  war  against  society  and  the 
existing  political  order — In  short,  and  insur- 
rection. 

Insurrections  are  wars  against  society  and 
undermine  the  entire  political  structure — 
the  good  elements  as  well  as  the  bad.  By  its 
very  nature,  a  revolution  strikes  at  the  whole 
political  structure  through  which  all  the  laws 
are  instituted,  those  with  which  we  agree,  as 
well  as  those  with  which  we  disagree.  When 
one  chooses  individually  to  openly  defy  a 
law.  he  becomes  a  criminal.  When  one  con- 
spires or  joins  an  organised  effort  to  defy  a 
whole  spectrum  of  laws,  he  becomes  an  in- 
surrectionist; and  his  participation  consti- 
tutes a  declaration  of  war  on  the  society  in 
which  he  lives. 

In  a  number  of  ways,  almost  any  society 
contains  vulnerabilities  to  this  type  of  ac- 
tivity. The  ingrained  antipathy  for  violence 
and  the  sympathetic  inclination  in  each  of 
us  for  the  under-dog  and  victim  of  violence 
tends  to  align  us  emotionally  with  the  par- 
ticipants of  the  insurrection.  At  the  same 
time,  they  obscure  an  objective  evaluation 
of  the  movement.  In  many  instances,  the 
grievances  against  which  the  activity  Is  os- 
tensibly directed  are  In  fact  legitimate  griev- 
ances. The  existence  of  unused  remedies 
escapes  our  notice,  and  as  a  consequence  all 
too  many  of  us  fall  to  evaluate  the  goals  and 
proposed  remedies  of  the  insurrectionist 
movement,  and  to  test  their  suitability  for 
correction  of  the  ostensible  grievances.  The 
Innate  desire  for  domestic  tranquility  pro- 
motes a  willingness  to  make  concessions 
against  the  best  interest  of  society  in  an 
effort  to  regain  the  blessings  of  tranquility. 
Nor  is  the  alternative  to  concessions  pleas- 
ant to  contemplate.  The  alternative  would 
require  strict  law  enforcement,  and  this  in 
turn  would  almost  surely  mean  violence  and 
the  disruption  of  peace  and  order,  not  to 
mention  unfavorable  political  consequences. 
It  was  a  prolonged  camralgn  of  insurrec- 
tion in  Alabama  which  gave  the  immediate 
impetus  to  the  "Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965." 
In  the  early  weeks  of  this  year,  a  campaign 
of  civil  disobedience  was  launched  in  Selma, 
Alabama,  under  the  leadership  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  a  resident  of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
The  campaign  of  civil  disobedience  took  the 
form  of  mass  demonstrations  in  the  usual 
pattern — for  the  most  part,  non-violent,  but 
always  provocative  The  grievance  ostensibly 
protested  was  the  denial  of  voting  rights.  As 
time  went  by,  the  crowds  participating 
grew — made  up   not  only  of  applicants  for 
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voting  registration,  but  also  of  non-residents 
of  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  to  a  major  ex- 
tent, of  Juveniles  drawn  from  the  schools  of 
Selma. 

Even  when  the  campaign  of  Civil  Dis- 
obedience began  in  Selma,  a  suit  Wiis  pending 
in  Federal  Court  for  relief  of  those  denied 
the  right  to  register  and  vote.  The  court  ac- 
tion was  brought  under  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1960  and  1964.  On  Feb- 
ruary 4.  1965.  almost  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign  of  civil  disobedience,  tlie  Federal 
Court  found  Negroes  w?re  being  denied  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

From  the  order  of  the  Court.  It  is  obvious 
tliat  the  remedy  to  voting  denials  was  pro- 
vided through  Uie  orderly  pre.scrlbed  process 
of  law.  The  order  insured  that  all  eligible 
persons  in  Dallas  County.  Alabama,  would  be 
registered  to  vote  long  before  the  next  elec- 
tion, and  even  made  provisio'i  lor  regit tra- 
tioiis  by  lUe  Court-appointe<l  referee,  should 
the  Registration  Board  not  comply  with  the 
Court's  order.  The  order  even  provided  that 
a  minimum  of  100  applicants  be  registered 
on  each  registration  day. 

The  fact  that  the  Court  remedied  the 
ostensible  grievances  of  the  insurrectionists 
was  Ignored  by  the  insurrectionists  and  went 
unknown  to,  or  unnoticed  by  most  of  the 
people  III  the  nation. 

The  insmrectionist  campaign  continued 
until  finally  the  persistent  provocations  got 
results — results  in  the  form  of  violence,  and 
martyrdom. 

Tlie  President  annotmced  that  he  would 
send  to  the  Congress  a  bill  on  voting,  and  on 
March  15,  1965,  the  President  addressed  the 
people  of  the  nation  in  the  context  of  an 
appearance  before  a  Joint  Session  of  Con- 
gress. It  was  an  emotion-packed  address,  even 
more  so  than  his  usual. 

The  Congress  reacted  to  the  President's 
cliarge  with  a  responsive  emoticaial  obedience. 
Since  the  presentation  to  Congre.ss  of  the 
proposed  "Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,"  speed 
has  been  the  watchword.  Every  effort,  from 
drafting  through  hearings,  has  been  bent  to 
keeping  ahead  of  the  demonstrations.  Con- 
gress seems  to  have  adopted  the  motto  of  Mr. 
Satchel  Paige;  "Don't  ever  look  back,  some- 
thing may  be  gaining  ooi  you."  Underlying  it 
all  Is  obviously  the  fear  that  a  slow  or  meas- 
ured pace  might  permit  the  demands  of  the 
leaders  of  the  civil  disobedience  campaign  to 
overtake  and  surpass  even  this  radical  ap- 
peasement at  the  cost  of  the  rule  of  law. 

And  down  deep,  we  all  know  that  the  de- 
mands will  continue  to  grow,  and  will  never 
be  satisfied  with  less  than  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  any  structure  of  society  based  on  the 
rule  of  law. 

The  "Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965"  is  not,  of 
course,  just  an  isolated  incident  or  diver- 
gence from  constitutional  government,  and 
neither  can  the  so-called  civil  rights  move- 
ment be  separated  from  the  total  insurrec- 
tion with  which  we  are  faced;  which  includes 
the  campaigns  and  activities  of  the  professed 
pacifists  protesting  our  Vietnam  policies  and 
those  loosely  referred  to  as  "students"  who 
are  engaged  in  the  so-called  "campus  revolt." 
The  "Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965"  is  but  one 
milestone — albeit  a  crucial  one — on  the  road 
to  oblivion  for  our  Constitutional  Republic. 
It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  seemingly  In- 
evitable, rapidly  accelerating  journey  of  our 
society  into  the  dark  realm  of  destroyed 
civilizations. 

I  do  not  know  what  you.  Individually,  or  as 
a  Board  of  Directors,  can  or  will  do  about 
either  the  "Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965"  or, 
even  more  important,  the  Insurrection  which 
has  brought  this  voting  rights  bill  so  near  to 
fruition.  Your  presence  here  this  morning, 
however,  attests  to  your  leadership  capabili- 
ties, and  I  Implore  you  to  use  your  abilities 
with  renewed  dedication  In  an  attempt  to 
save  our  Republic. 

Even  though  the  chances  of  success  may 
be  slight,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  make 
the  effort 

Our  Republic  Is  too  young,  and  Its  poten- 
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tlal  too  great,  for  It  to  be  propelled  down  the 
road  to  oblivion  \\'ithout  someone  at  least 
trying  to  ptiU  the  brake. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN   CRIAHNAL 
JUSTICE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1968 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker- 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  British 
criminal  justicri  is  still  based  on  the  philos- 
ophy under  which  It  was  founded — that  it's 
mam  purpose  is  the  prevention  of  crime. 

This  quotation  is  taken  from  a  leview 
by  Charles  L.  Dancey,  editor  ol  the 
Peoria  Journal-Star,  of  a  book  entitled, 
•Anglo-American  Criminal  Justice."  The 
book,  written  by  two  American  and  one 
Australian  pi'oftssors  of  law,  provided  an 
interesting  item-by-item  study  of  British 
and  American  practice  from  police  to 
prisons  and,  not  surprisingly,  its  major 
finding;  is  tliat  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
and  U.S.  legal  i:liilosophies  have  crippled 
crime  pievent.on  in  America. 

Tlie  book  review  appeared  in  the 
June  15.  1968,  edition  of  the  Peoria 
Journal-Star  and  I  include  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  together  with  an 
editorial  from  the  same  edition,  entitled 
•Tainted  Evidence."  Tliose  of  oui"  col- 
leagues in  the  lethal  profession  may  find 
this  book  to  be  of  great  interest. 

The  material  follows: 
SrtiDV   Finds   Flaw.s   in    U.S.   Criminal   Law 
(Review  by  C.  L.  Dancey i 

(Note. — Followlns,'  Is  a  review  of  the  ix)ok 
"Anglo-American  Criminal  Justice,"  by  Del- 
mar  Karlen  with  Geoffrey  .Sawer  and  Edward 
M.  Wise  I  Oxford  Univ.  Press.  S6).l 

A  serious  rese.irch  study  has  found  that  the 
US.  Supreme  Court  and  U.S.  legal  philos- 
ophies have  crippled  crime  prevention  in 
America. 

Two  American  and  one  Australian  profes- 
sors of  law,  operating  under  a  research  grant, 
have  produced  an  interesting  item  by  item 
study  of  British  and  .American  practice  from 
police  to  prisons  published  under  the  title, 
"Anglo-American  Criminal  Justice". 

The  differences  revealed  are  dramatic. 

To  an  American,  it  comes  as  something  of 
a  shock  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  prac- 
tices and  attitudes  so  "sacred"  and  "tradi- 
tional" and  "basic"  to  our  legal  .system  are. 
in  fact,  unique — and  not  accepted  or  regarded 
as  practical  methods  elsewhere. 

For  example;  In  English  law  the  profes- 
sional bail  bondsmen  is  forbidden,  and  to 
make  a  bond  for  remuneration  is,  itself,  a 
criminal  offense. 

There,  courts  commonly  use  a  "summons" 
instead  of  an  arrest  where  it  is  deemed  ap- 
propriate, and  by-pass  the  whole  bond  busi- 
ness, and  hence  "lock  up"  fewer  people  than 
we  do. 

At  the  same  time,  they  also  often  lock  up 
an  accused  without  bond  because  of  grounds 
to  fear  that  he  may  otherwise  commit  other 
crimes  while  out  on  bond — or  tamper  with 
witnesses.  In  America,  such  considerations 
are  downright  unlawful,  and  gi\1ng  bond  is 
required  unless  there  are  grounds  to  fear  the 
accused  will  "Jump"  bond. 

In  England,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
U.S.  district  attorney  or  state's  attorney. 
Eighty  eight  per  cent  of  all  prosecutions  are 
either  carried  forward  by  the  complainant  as 
a  private  citizen  or  by  police  in  the  same 
capacity,  hiring  a  prosecutor. 

Thus,  the  "discretion"  of  the  state's  at- 
torney, by  which  he  has  more  effective  powers 
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over  basic  decisions  than  the  judges  con- 
cerning prosecution,  does  not  exist,  nor  do 
the  political  involvement  or  considerations 
relating  to  prosecution. 

Tlie  British  police  are  organized  and  inter- 
related on  a  national  basis,  and  a  police  of- 
ficer can  act  as  such  anywhere.  Also,  stand- 
ards and  training  are  thus  reasonably  uni- 
form. 

While  British  courts  exclude  Illegal  evi- 
dence, they  do  not  throw  out  whole  cases  or 
reverse  them  because  of  such  a  "taint" — they 
first  look  to  see  if.  Independently  of  such, 
there  is  decisive  evidence  of  guilt. 

Tliroughout,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  British  criminal  Justice  is  still  based  on 
;he  philosophy  under  which  It  was  founded — 
that  it's  main  purpose  is  the  prevention  of 
crime. 

There  Is  also  abundant  evidence  that  the 
U.S.  system  has  become  esoterlcally  preoc- 
cupied in  a  large  measure  with  internal  com- 
plex "philosophies  "  concerning  one  phase  of 
that  overall  task. 

The  author.s  find  U.S.  court  decisions  often 
based  m  part  on  "an  exaggerated  notion  of 
the  feasibility  of  police  detection  by  other 
means  than  interrogation"  and  seems  uncon- 
t-erned  about  the  i allure  to  solve  crimes  thus 
imposed  on  police  agencies  .  .  .  much  less 
the  failures  oi  prevention  resulting  from 
heavy  emphasis  on  "search  and  seizure"  and 
arrests  without  prior  legal  procedures  and 
papers  ol  authorization. 


Tainted  Evidence 

The  British  jurists  and  legal  philosophers, 
and  indeed,  the  British  in  general  regard  a 
number  of  American  legal  principles  as 
"far  letchcd"  theories. 
That  is  typical  British  understatement. 
On  the  Book  Review  pajre  of  the  Weekender 
today  is  a  review  of  a  research  work  in  which 
tliree  Anglo-.^^merican  lawyers  laid  out  an 
item  by  item  comparison  of  British  and 
American  procedures  and  organizations  and 
rules  in  ""criminal  justice."' 

In  the  light  of  so  much  controversy  these 
days  over  police  practices.  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  and  law  enforcement  doctrines, 
not  to  exclude  the  nev/  "Comml-ssion  on 
Violence.""  it  seems  a  good  idea  to  nnd  out 
liow  much  of  what  we  have  been  doing  is 
■"normal"  and  commonplace  and  how  much 
of  it  is  peculiarly  and  uniquely  American. 

The  review  to  some  extent,  and  the  book's 
research  to  a  very  large  extent,  will  shock 
many  .Americans  to  discover  that  the  disputed 
"oddities"  in  modern  American  law  are  odd, 
indeed. 

Par  from  being  commonly  accepted  ijrincl- 
ples.  half  a  dozen  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Judges 
have  cooked  up  entirely  new  concepts  and 
inflicted  them  upon  this  society,  exclusively. 

The  most  far-reaching  of  these  is  the  policy 
of  no  longer  considering  the  validity  or  non- 
valldlty  of  evidence  if  it  is  in  any  way 
"tainted"  by  police  or  trial  procedure. 

In  other  words,  whether  the  procedural 
fault  actually  puts  the  evidence  in  question 
or  not  is  regarded  as  beside  the  point  in  the 
U.S.  court  doctrine,  now. 

For  example,  suppose  police  have  reason 
to  suspect  .something  criminal  is  happening 
in  a  house  or  apartment  and  also  that  there 
isn't  time  to  go  through  the  search  warrant 
process  if  they  are  to  affect  what  is  hap- 
pening. So  they  then  break  down  the  door 
and  catch  a  criminal  red-handed  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  crime. 

If  the  court  decides  that  the  reason  for 
breaking  in  wasn't  good  enough,  and  the 
catching  the  criminal  was  Just  a  lucky  cir- 
cumstance, they  decide  that  the  police  action 
was  illegal — ergo,  they  say.  the  evidence 
against  the  crook  is  "'fruit  from  a  tainted 
tree"  and.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  Is 
no  doubt  the  criminal  committed  an  illegal 
act.  he  is  set  free. 

This  doctrine,  whereby  the  court  second- 
guesses  the  motives  and  Judgment  of  the 
pouce — and  ignores  whether  results  proved 
them  right,   even— and  regards  the  perfec- 
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tlon  of  police  procedure  as  more  imporuuit 
than  proven  criminal  activity  is  considered 
"far  fetched"  and  completely  impractical 
everywhere  but  here. 

The  British  regard  it  as  absurd  to  "skip 
over"  on  such  a  basis  the  central  question 
of   whether   the   accused   before   the   bar  is. 
In  fact,  guilty  or  not  guilty. 
And  It  really  is  absurd! 
What  tlie  U.S.  lilgh  coiut  has  done  is  to 
become    so    preoccupied    witli    the    internal 
procedural  theories  of  a  Utopian  nature  that 
they  are  blind  to  the   fact  that   "Inlormal" 
and  "luiofflcial"  attacks  upon  tlie  rights,  the 
life,  the  liberty,  and  the  property  of  citizens 
are   tyrannies   quite   as   real   a.s   official   acts. 
They    have   become   so    "'Institutionalized'" 
and  formal  in  their  outlook,  tli.it  they  re- 
gard It  as  belter  that  1000  citizens  lose  their 
rights  iuid  be  treated  with  brutal  injustice 
by  unofficial  iind  uncontrolled  criminul  acts, 
tiian  the  one  person  lose  his  rights  by  an 
official  mistake. 

Tills  is  making  a  wholly  imaginary  dis- 
tinction, in  their  pride  of  profession,  between 
getting  killed  "'formally  "  or  "inlormally" 
Ignoring  the  cold  fact  that  the  victim 
is  equally  dead  in  both  c.ises. 

They  arc  more  concerned  about  police  in- 
terrogation than  about  murder,  liecaiise  they 
have  freed  murderers  against  wliom  the  evi- 
dence was  unimpaired  as  a  means  ol  "pun- 
ishing" police  lor  not  having  u  delen.se  law- 
yer present  during  an  interrogation! 

Thus  the  absence  of  a  lawyer  they  regarded 
as  a  worse  crime  than  the  murder. 

This  is  carrung  prolessiomaism  to  u  rather 
fanatic  degree. 

There  are  legal  remedies  against  Illegal  po- 
lice actions. 
There  certainly  should  be. 
The  police  can  and  should  be  restrained 
from  capricious  action. 

They  should  ha\e  good  reason  to  act  on 
an  emergency  basis  in  search,  etc..  and  they 
had  better  be  right  when  they  take  extra- 
ordinary action. 

But  when  they  do  .so,  and  are  proven 
right,  and  decisive  evidence  without  cavil 
Is  produced  of  u  heinous  crime  such  as  mur- 
der, the  evidence  should  not  be  discarded 
and  the  murderer  set  free. 

And  nobody  in  the  wide  world  but  half  a 
dozen  Supreme  Court  Justices  has  made  that 
"far-fetched"  decision  at  law. 

It  is  not  "the  law"  anywhere  but  here, 
and  was  not  "the  law"  here  until  recently 
Invented. 

Only  we  have  judges  who  apparently  don't 
give  a  damn  what  happens  in  society  l^  a 
whole,  but  only  care  about  what  happens  m 
their  courtroom.  And  there  they  care  only 
for  philosophic  perfection,  not  human 
Justice. 


THE  DECLINE  IN  LAW  AND  ORDER— 
RESOLUTION  BY  THE  CAROLINAS 
BRANCH  OF  POSTAL  SUPERVISORS 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOirTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND,  Mr.  President,  the 
Carolinas  branch  of  postal  supervisors 
recently  met  in  Grecnsboio,  N.C..  and 
adopted  a  resolution  of  notable  signifi- 
cance 

The  resolution  urges  Congress  to  be 
cognizant  of  the  obstacle  impeding  strong 
law  enforcement  and  to  give  full  support 
to  State  and  local  law-enforcement  per- 
sonnel. This  resolution  was  prompted  by 
the  obvious  decline  m  law  and  order 
which  our  Nation  is  experiencing.  It  is  a 
strong,  clear  call  for  a  reversal  of  the 
permissive  attitudes  which  have  en- 
couraged anarchy  in  our  Nation. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
'tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  following  Is  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  CaroUnas  Branch  of  Postal  Supervisors 
(composed  of  833  members  In  North  and 
South  Carolina!  In  convention  In  Greens- 
boro. N  C.  June  6-8.  1968: 

"Whereas:  The  moral  state  of  our  Great 
Nation  seems  to  be  steadily  deteriorating. 
the  process  of  law  and  order  appears  to  be 
observed  in  the  breach,  rather  than  In  the 
letter  of  the  written  law,  and; 

"Whereas-  Certain  Individuals,  groups  and 
Ideologies  axe  interpretatlng  the  law  to  their 
own  usage,  all  to  the  detriment  of  our  Na- 
tion, and; 

"Whereas:  These  conditions  are  resulting 
In  assassinations,  murders,  rape  and  other 
crimes,  too  numerous  and  heinous  to  men- 
tion, further  resulting  In  chaotic  condi- 
tions, which  can  only  lead  to  the  downfall 
of  the  Coxxntry  which  we  all  so  dearly  love, 
and; 

"Whereas;  When  and  If  the  perpetrators 
of  these  crimes  are  taken  into  custody,  the 
cry  of  "Police  Brutality"  is  shouted  to  the 
highest  heavens  and  If  taken  to  the  courts, 
cases  are  often  thrown  out  by  reason  of 
devioxjs  rulings,  technicalities  or  further 
interpretations  of  the  Law,  not  consistent 
with  our  Constitution  as  originally  written; 
Therefore  be  it    • 

"Resolved:  That  the  Caxolinas  Branch  of 
the  National  Association  of  Postal  Supervi- 
sors strongly  urge  all  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators to  use  every  effort  In  their  power  to 
see  that  present  laws  are  observed,  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved-  That  Police  Officers  and  mem- 
bers of  Municipal  Governments  be  backed 
In  their  efforts  to  quell  any  outbreak  of 
crime,  insurgency  or  other  illegal  acts,  which 
would  lessen  the  respect  of  other  nations 
and  individuals  for  our  Great  Country. 

"W.^LTER  L.  E.^KES. 

"Secretary -Treasurer." 


QUESTIONNAIRE    RESULTS    ALONG 
WITH    WASHINGTON   NEWSLETTER 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OP    MICHIG.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  18.  1968 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  now 
customary-.  I  would  like  to  insert  my 
Washington  Newsletter,  dated  June  17, 
1968,  which  will  be  distributed  to  Michi- 
gan Eighth  District  residents  this  week. 

Highlighting  this  monthly  report  are 
the  results  of  the  eighth  annual  con- 
gressional questionnaire  which  was  dis- 
tributed early  last  month. 

The  answers  are  based  on  a  tabulation 
of  10,244  of  the  nearly  12,500  returns. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  few  returns  ."^till 
are  being  received  daily. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers  in  our  dis- 
trict who  also  published  our  question- 
naire as  a  public  service. 

The  newsletter  follows: 

Washington  Newsletter 

1963.  8,500  Americans;  1964,  9.250  Ameri- 
cans; 1965,  9.850  Americans;  1966.  10.920 
Americans:     1967.    12,230    Americans;     1968. 

These  are  grim  statistics.  They  represent 
the  number   of   Americans   who   have   been 
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murdered  In  the  United  States  In  recent 
years.  The  fact  that  It  Is  now  estimated  that 
a  murder  takes  place  every  48  minutes 
would  be  sufficient  reason  alone  for  the 
creation  of  the  new  National  Commission 
on   the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence. 

The  tragic  death  of  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  has  awakened  this  nation  to  the 
violence  and  crime  that  are  taking  place 
as  nothing  else  has  in  the  past.  It's  a  shame- 
ful and  frightening  review 

Many  weeks  ago.  I  stated  that  ".  .  .  Our 
country  will  be  a  Jungle — a  battleground 
for  survival — unless  this  disturbing  criminal 
and  civil  disobedience  wave  of  terror  is 
slapped  down.  Sordid,  appalling  disrespect 
of  law  and  order  cannot  be  Ignored  any 
longer." 

In  announcing  the  new  Commission, 
President  Johnson  stated  in  part,  ".  .  .  let 
this  be  remembered,  too;  that  out  of 
anguish  came  a  national  resolve  to  search 
for  the  causes  and  to  And  the  cures  for 
the  outbursts  of  violence  which  have 
brought  so  much  heartbreak  to  our  Nation." 

Legislation  cannot  and  will  not  provide 
the  total  answer.  Perhaps  additional  gun 
legislation  will  be  helpful.  Undoubtedly, 
better  Judgment  by  the  television  media  In 
the  showing  of  Alms  during  the  prime  chil- 
dren hours  is  in  order.  Certainly,  a  better 
means  of  classifying  films  suitable  for  young 
people  is  a  must  by  the  movie  industry.  All 
of  these  will  be  reviewed  by  the  President's 
Commission. 

The  real  answer  though  lies  with  each 
citizen.  Law  and  order  must  be  respected 
and  observed.  Crime  breeds  m(ire  crime. 
Anarchy  will  bring  ruin.  I  believe  200  mil- 
lion Americans  have  had  enough  of  both 
and  will  act.  individually  but  as  one  voice, 
to  restore  the  true  principles  of  this  coun- 
try. 

QUESTIONNAIRE    RESULTS 

On  the  reverse  side  are  the  results  of  our 
annual  Congressional  Questionnaire.  Over 
10.000  returns  were  tabulated  by  a  Wash- 
ington computer  service.  Of  particular  cur- 
rent Interest  was  the  strong  support  given  to 
prohibiting  mail  order  sales  of  guns,  and 
the  sentiment  that  government  at  all  levels 
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must  take  additional   steps   to   enforce  law 
and   order. 

ACTION    AT    LAST 

The  Administration,  just  in  recent  days, 
.umounced  temporary  Import  quotas  on  con- 
densed and  evaporated  milk  and  cream.  As 
one  who  introduced  legislation.  H.R.  6361. 
last  year  to  better  regulate  the  Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  I  was  delighted  to 
support  this  action.  The  importance  of  thl^ 
move  to  our  Eighth  District's  2,300  dairy 
farmers — the  biggest  concentration  In  Mich- 
igan—may well  mean  their  survival  again.st 
cheap  dairy  products  from  other  nations 

I  recognize  both  the  value  and  fairness 
of  a  balanced  export-import  program  for 
our  country.  But  Just  consider  that  in  April 
alone,  for  example.  12  million  pounds  of 
evaporated  milk  entered  this  country,  an 
amount  nearly  equal  to  the  13  million 
pounds  imported  during  all  of  1967.  Further 
chocolate  milk  crumb  import  volume  soared 
to  35  million  pounds  in  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year,  up  42''  from  a  year  ago,  Thl; 
certainly  doesn't  indicate  much  of  a  balance 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  is  i.(j 
investigate  present  dairy  quota  problem.^ 
and  make  recommendations.  I  trust  It  will 
move  swiftly. 

STOP    AND    FRISK 

In  recent  years.  I  can't  say  that  I  have 
generally  supported  decisions  of  the  Unlte<i 
States  Supreme  Court  on  a  number  of  Issue.s. 
particularly  those  dealing  with  the  appre- 
hension of  criminals,  as  well  as  obscene 
literature.  Nonetheless.  I  have  respected 
those  judgments  and  the  integrity  of  the 
Court. 

I  believe,  however,  the  Supreme  Court  Ju.;t 
last  week  showed  that  it  is  becoming  more 
attuned  to  the  times  when  it  ruled  8-1  in 
favor  of  the  so-called  "stop  and  frisk"  laws. 
I  applaud  this  action. 

Many  can  argue,  with  a  degree  of  merit, 
that  this  is  a  gross  infringement  on  persona! 
liberty  to  be  stopped  and  searched  on  the 
street.  But  our  nation's  crime  situation  is 
so  bad — with  crime  up  88':  in  Just  the  last 
seven  years — that  this  ruling  Is  absolutelv 
necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  law  ana 
order. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  1968  MICHIGAN  Sth  DISTRICT  CONGRESSIONAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 
IBased  on  tabulation  of  10.244  returns;  in  percent] 


Yes 


No 


1.  Would  you  support  a  negotiated  selllement  m  Vietnam  which  provided  oarticipation  by  the  National 

Liberation  F-onl  (Vietcong)  in  a  coalition  government?. ; 

2.  When  a  satisfactory  solution  ot  the  Vietnam  conflict  is  found,  would  youVupport  continue'i'Ll  S  militarv 

commitments  in  southeast  Asia? 

3.  Do  you  support  a  general  reduction  of  Federal  spending  as  a  precondition  to  the  administralion's  pro- 

posed income  tax  increase? 

4.  Do  you  lavor  Federal  Government  tax  incentives  to  private  business  to  hire  and  irain  unskilled  workers' 
b.  Do  you  feel  government  at  all  levels  must  take  additional  steps  to  enforce  law  and  order' 

6.  Do  you  favor  legislation  prohibiting  mail-order  sales  of  guns? 

7.  Do  you  support  a  guaranteed  minimum  income  lor  each  householder  as  an  alternative  to  public  Welfare 

programs?. . 

8.  Do  you  believe  the  Government  provides  sufficient  and  complete  Iniormation  on  vitalloreign  and  domestic 

issues? 

9.  Do  yoj  favor  ending  Federal  subsidies  and  controls?..   ''l]l].ll[ll"[]l] 

10   Do  you  favor  eliminating  political  appointments  of  postmasters?!J"'^."I"^"."J'.  J 
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BOB  GRIFFIN  OF  MICHIGAN 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  18.  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  one  of 
his  colleagues,  I  can  testify  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  Bob  Griffin, 
has  been  making  his  presence  felt  in  the 
Senate  during  the  short  time  in  which 
he  has  served  in  this  body.  I  am  glad 
that  the  Pontiac  Press,  in  its  lead  edito- 
rial of  June  10,  has  taken  note  of  Sen- 


ator Griffin's  increasingly  influential 
role  in  the  Senate.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Freshman  Given  High  Marks  in  Exacting 
Senatorial  Test 

As  time  passes,  we  hear  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  favorable  reports  on  Michigan's  new 
Senator — Robert  GrlfBn. 

Senator  Qrlffin  Is  slowly  working  himself 
Into  the  role  of  one  of  the  Important  figures 
In  the  world's  greatest  legislative  body.  He 
has  to  serve  a  freshman  apprenticeship  of 


sorts.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  that. 
Brother  Senators  make  absolutely  certain  no 
one  escapes  the  traditions  of  this  distin- 
guished and  powerful  body. 

But  during  the  period  of  servility  and  sub- 
servience, they  are  shrewdly  appraised  and 
graded  by  cautious  brethren  and  by  their 
constituents  back  home.  Senator  GrlfRn  is 
passing  both  tests  admirably.  When  a  line  of 
action  arises  with  which  he  is  in  accord,  the 
Wolverine  digs  In  solidly  and  helps  make 
things  move  in  the  direction  he  favors.  His 
Washington  experience  helps  mightily.  He 
will  never  bog  down  or  descend  to  the  "me, 
too"  level.  Senator  Griffin  is  also  rightly  self 
assertive. 

As  time  passes,  I  believe  this  fledgling  in 
the  Senate  will  move  onward  into  the  most 
influential  and  powerful  circles.  Apparently 
he  Is  destined  to  emerge  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ers and  motivating  influences  in  shaping  and 
formulating  party,  national  and  international 
policies, 

Michigan  did  well  when  she  sent  this  ca- 
pable, energetic  and  Ktout-hearted  man  to 
represent  the  Wolverine  Commonwealth  in 
Washington  in  this  capacity.  He  brings  back 
pleasant  memories  of  Senator  Arthur  Van- 
denberg  who  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  most 
influential  men  in  all  Congress  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time. 

The  Press  breaks  into  applause  for  this 
new  Senator. 


A  DIALOG  ON  THE  ACCURACY  OF 
THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINIS- 
TRATION'S OFFICIAL  COST  ESTI- 
MATES OF  GOVERNMENTAL 
HEALTH  CARE  PROGRAMS 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOI'RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
25,  1968,  I  in.serted  in  the  Congression-al 
Record,  pages  7553-7557,  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter of  March  '21,  1968,  which  I  received 
from  Dr.  Barkev  S.  Sanders  which  was 
highly  critical  of  the  official  cost  esti- 
mates of  Government  health  care  pro- 
grams made  and  publicized  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  over  a  period  of 
several  years.  It  was  upon  such  estimates 
that  the  Congress  has  based  its  judgment 
in  regard  to  health  care  legislation  in 
the  past  decade  and  plans  for  improve- 
ment in  the  future.  I  placed  Dr.  Sanders' 
letter  in  the  Record  because  the  accuracy 
of  these  estimates  is  extremely  critical 
for  sound  health  care  legislation  and 
therefore  they  ought  to  be  carefully  and 
publicly  scrutinized. 

Dr.  Sanders'  March  21  letter  chal- 
lenged the  assumptions  gaining  currency 
in  certain  segments  of  the  news  media 
that  the  present  increase  in  costs  of 
health  care  programs,  such  as  medicare, 
are  "unexpected"  and  due  primarily  to 
the  "increase  in  physicians'  fees."  On 
the  basis  of  his  many  years  experience 
both  inside  and  outside  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  Dr.  Sanders  at- 
tempted to  document  in  his  letter  that 
these  increases  in  costs  should  never  have 
been  called  "unexpected"  and  that  it  was 
erroneous  to  attribute  them  to  the  medi- 
cal profession.  He  warned  that  they 
should  have  been  fully  anticipated,  and 
to  give  the  impression  that  they  are  due 
primarily  to  increases  in  doctors'  fees  is 
an  error  which  covers  over  the  more 
basic  underlying  actuarial  errors  per- 
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meating  other  aspects  of  the  social  se- 
curity's official  estimates. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Myers,  Chief  Actuary 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration,  re- 
sponded in  a  letter  to  me  of  April  12, 
1968,  challenging  many  of  the  points 
raised  by  Dr.  Sanders.  Mr.  Myers  re- 
quested that  I  give  his  letter  equal  pub- 
licity in  the  Congressional  Record.  I  as- 
sured him  I  would,  and  am  placing  his 
letter  in  the  Congressional  Record  to- 
day, as  I  am  deeply  interested  in  getting 
a  dialog  moving  on  the  .specific  health 
care  estimates  used  by  social  secuiity, 
and  also  on  the  broader  i.ssue  of  the 
soundne.ss  of  the  actuarial  assumptions 
underlying  the  social  security  system 
itself. 

In  fact  it  is  appropriate  to  point  out 
here  that  a  dialog  on  the  larger  issue  ol 
the  soundne.ss  of  .social  security  was  be- 
gun last  fall,  but  aborted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shortly  ihereafler.  The  dialog  was 
in.stigated  by  a  very  piovocalive  article 
in  the  Reader's  Digest.  October  1967.  en- 
titled "How  Secure  Is  Your  Social  Se- 
curity. "  The  iDiesent  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  prepared  a  re- 
buttal to  the  Digest  article  which  my  col- 
league. Chairman  Wilbur  Mills,  ulaced 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
113,  part  20.  pages  27026-27029— notably 
along  with  a  copy  of  the  Reader's  Digest 
article  the  Secretary  was  attempting  to 
rebut.  However,  when  the  Secretary  cir- 
culated his  rebuttal  in  the  Social  Security 
Administration's  Bulletin,  just  as  no- 
tably, he  failed  to  circulate  with  it  the 
Digest  article. 

As  I  felt  SecretaiT  Cohen  missed  some 
of  the  essential  points  brought  out  in 
the  Reader's  Digest  article,  I  preijarcd 
a  rebuttal  to  his  position  which  is  found 
in  the  Congression.^l  Record,  volume 
113,  part  22,  pages  28461-28466.  Secretary 
Cohen  has  since  verbally  ijromised  to 
supply  further  comments  clarifying  the 
Ijosition  he  sought  to  advance,  and  I 
again  invited  him  to  do  so  in  a  letter  I 
sent  him  on  April  22  commenting  on  the 
dialog  between  Mr.  Myers  and  Dr. 
Sanders. 

What  is  fundamentally  involved,  along 
with  the  health  care  issue  is  the  func- 
tional effectiveness  of  the  congressional 
process.  Issues  of  vital  importance,  such 
as  the  health  of  our  people,  can  be  deter- 
mined outside  the  congressional  process 
and  therefore  apart  from  the  under- 
standing and  participation  of  the  people 
only  .so  long  as  Congress  is  lax  in  de- 
inanding  accurate  accounting  from  the 
Executive.  This  is  a  matter  of  substance 
as  well  as  of  procedure,  as  better  pro- 
grams result  when  Congress  broadens  the 
iDase  to  include  the  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge which  exists  elsewhere  in  our  .so- 
ciety outside  the  Federal  governmental 
bureaucracy. 

Of  course  there  are  better  means  of 
debate  and  discussion  than  dialog  by 
written  correspondence.  Nevertheless, 
this  is  a  start,  and  I  am  inserting  Mr. 
Robert  Myers'  letter  of  April  12.  and  Dr. 
Sanders'  reply  of  June  10,  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  the  hope  that  fuller  dis- 
cussion will  result  from  this  beginning. 
Mr.  Myers  may  have  further  rebuttal  and. 
if  so.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  place  it  in  the 
Record. 
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Following  this  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence, I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  June  issue 
of  Nation's  Business  which  presents  their 
views  on  this  dialog: 

Department  op  Health,  Educa- 
tion. AND  Welfare,  Social  Se- 
curity Administration. 

Washington.  DC.  April  12,  1968. 
Hon.  Thomas  B    Curtis. 
Houae  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Curtis;  In  the  Congressional 
Record  for  March  25.  you  Inserted  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Barkev  S.  Sanders  that  criticized 
the  cost  estimates  which  I  have  made  over 
the  years  for  the  legislation  leading  to  the 
Hospital  Insurance  program  that  was  en- 
acted In  1965.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  ol 
writing  to  you  to  discuss  some  of  the  points 
raised  by  Dr.  Sanders,  since  I  know  that  you 
arc  interested  in  hearing  about  all  sides  ol 
important  matter  such  as  this.  I  hope  that 
you  will  consider  inserting  this  letter  in  tlie 
Congressional  Record  so  that  all  viewpoints 
will  be  available  to  the  general  public. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  studied  comments 
on  the  actuarial  cost  estimates  that  were 
made  by  various  persons  (including  Dr. 
Sanders)  and  have  taken  them  into  con- 
sideration in  the  periodic  revisions  of  the 
cost  estimates.  Dr.  Sanders  always  held  the 
view  that  the  costs  would  be  much  higher 
than  I  had  estimated— and  his  estimates 
have  been  far  higher  than  the  actual 
experience. 

Dr.    Sanders    comments   on    my    actuarial 
cost  estimates  are  based  upon   lor  Include) 
several  factual  errors.  In  the  first  place,  the 
legislation   that    was   enacted    included    the 
provision  of  benefits  for  uninsured  persons, 
whereas   the   early   legislation    did    not,    Dr 
Sanders  did  not   take  this  element  into  ac- 
count in  comparing  the  experience  for  calen- 
dar year  1967  with  the  estimates  for  Public 
Law  89-97,  even  though  I  liave  pointed  out 
to  him  that  the  necessary  data  for  making 
tills    ;idjustment    and    correction    are    con- 
tained in  the  same  documents  from  which  he 
derived   his   figures.   Specifically,   for   Public 
Law   89-97,   Dr.   Sanders   compares   the   esti- 
mate of  $2,777  million  that  I  made  during 
1967   with    his   March    1968   estimate   of   the 
1967  actual  experience  of  $3,360  million  (the 
actual     figure     being     $3,430     million).     He 
should    have    Increased    the    $2,777    million 
figure  by  the  published  figure  of  $439  mil- 
lion  for   the   uninsured   group    i which    was 
contained   in   the  same  source   from   which 
he  obtained  the  $2,777  million  figure).  This 
would  have  made  my   1967  estimate  of  the 
experience  for  that  year  $3,216   million— .as 
compared   with   the  actual   figure  of   $3,430 
million    In  passing.  It  should  be  noted   that 
the  actual  experience  of  the  hospital  insur- 
ance  program   as    to   the   benefit    pavments 
with  respect  to  both  insured  and  nonl'nsured 
persons  for  the  first  year  of  operation  (July 
1966  through  June  1967)   was  only  "•■-   above 
the  actuarial  cost  estimate  made  at  the  time 
the  legislation  was  enacted  in  1965. 

Dr.  Sanders  states  repeatedly  that  the  cur- 
rent experience  is  biased  downward  because 
of  the  lag  in  making  payments  to  hospitals. 
Tills  is  not  correct,  since  such  payments  are 
now  being  made  on  a  current  "basis— and 
have  been  since  the  first  few  months  of  op- 
eration of  the  program— so  that  1967  cash 
disbursements  were  virtually  on  an  accrual 
basis. 

Dr.  Sanders  is  not  correct  when  he  states 
that  the  enacted  program  is  narro-^-er  than 
the  early  proposals  such  as  H  R.  3920.  1963. 
That  bill  had  somewhat  broader  coverage  for 
the  auxiliary  benefits  (although  neither  it 
nor  earlier  bills  provided  "unvarnished  nurs- 
ing home  care."  as  Dr  Sanders  asserts),  but 
this  was  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  narro-w,er  hospital  benefits  i namely.  90 
days  of  benefits  with  a  deductible  of  $10 
per  day  for  the  first  9  days — or  two  alter- 
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native  equivalent  options — as  against  the 
deductible  of  only  $40  under  the  legisla- 
tion that  was  enacted,  again  with  a  90-day 
maximum) 

Dr.  Sanders  states  without  explanation. 
that  the  existence  of  the  Supplementary  Med- 
ical Insurance  program  has  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  the  Hospital  Insurance 
program  by  about  one-third.  In  other  words, 
he  is  saying  that  the  cost  of  the  HI  pro- 
gram would  be  50''.  higher  than  It  actually 
Is  If  It  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  SMI 
program  had  been  enacted.  This  seems  to  be 
an  impossibility  because  this  would  mean 
that  if  there  were  no  SMI  program,  then  HI 
would  have  cost  S5  1  billion  in  1967:  yet,  HI 
and  SMI  together  had  a  cost  of  only  84.7  bil- 
lion in  1967  (for  far  more  benefit  protection 
than  HI  alone) .  In  my  opinion.  If  there  Is  any 
cost  effect  for  the  HI  program  due  to  the 
existence  of  the  SMI  program.  It  would  be  a 
small  increase  in  cost  because  persons  can 
more  readily  afford  elective  surgery  which 
might  be  performed  in  a  hospital. 

Dr  Sanders  gives  data  for  Hospitals  for 
February  1968  that  purport  to  show  that  the 
increase  in  hospital  utilization  by  the  aged 
estimated  by  me  is  a  5-fold  error.  This 
analysis  is  based  on  the  proportion  of  beds 
occupied  by  the  aged,  which  is  not  a  com- 
pletetT  valid  basis  for  analysis. 

However,  even  If  it  were  assumed  that  this 
is  a  valid  basis  for  analysis,  the  conclusions 
that  he  has  drawn  are  wrong  for  several  rea- 
sons First,  the  published  figure  of  35.6'";. 
for  November  1967  was  in  error  and  has  now 
been  corrected  to  32  7  :  .  Dr.  Sanders  should 
have  seen  that  this  figure  was  out  of  line 
If  he  had  considered  the  data  for  the  earlier 
months  of  1967,  wlilch  ranged  from  a  low  of 
30.4  to  a  high  of  32.4  .  and  he  should  not 
have  used  the  highest  figure  that  he  saw  The 
average  for  the  first  11  months  of  1967  was 
31.8  ,  and  this  is  only  14  ^  above  the  28' o 
level  prevailing  when  Medicare  went  into  op- 
eration iDr  Sanders  states,  without  proof. 
that  this  figure  was  25';  ) — well  within  our 
stated  20  "^^  range. 

Dr  Sanders  purports  to  make  comparisons 
of  the  various  past  cost  estimates  for  selected 
future  years.  As  I  have  pointed  out  to  him 
several  times,  the  comparison  that  he  makes 
is  not  vaid,  for  several  reasons.  The  long- 
range  estimates  for  H  R.  1.  1965  and  earlier 
bills  are  it.  terms  of  level  wages,  whereas  the 
later  estimates  assume  continuously  rising 
wages  Into  the  future  land  hospitalization 
costs  rising  even  more  rapidly).  Thus,  an  es- 
timate of  benefit  costs  for  a  future  year — 
particularly  a  long-distant  one — that  Is  based 
on  constant-wage  assumptions  ( which  also 
Involve  essentially  constant-hospitallzatlon- 
cost  assumptions)  is  not  properly  to  be  com- 
pared with  an  estimate  that  Is  based  on  dy- 
namic-wage assumptions.  As  you  know,  con- 
sideration of  dollar  costs  of  benefits  alone  is 
not  the  basis  for  the  financing  of  the  pro- 
gram but  rather  there  must  be  considered 
the  percentages  that  benefit  costs  are  of  tax- 
able payroll  iThe  taxable  payroll  too  dlfifers 
significantly  for  any  particular  future  year, 
depending  upon  whether  level  earnings  are 
assumed  or  whether  increasing  earnings  are 
assumed,  just  as  Is  the  case  with  the  cost  of 
hospital  services. ) 

In  presenting  my  cost  estimates  that  were 
made  in  several  previous  years.  Dr.  Sanders 
ignores  published  short-range  figures  which 
are  properly  comparable  with  the  actual  1967 
experience  Thus,  for  example,  for  H  R  3920, 
1963-64,  he  gives  a  figure  of  $1,230  million  for 
the  estimate  for  1967.  That  flgiire  is  from  the 
long-r.mge  level-earnings  estimate,  and  he 
should  instead  have  used  the  short-range  es- 
timate of  81,720  million  that  was  contained 
in  the  same  document  from  which  he  ob- 
tained his  figure  i  Actuarial  Study  No.  57. 
pages  22  and  23 ) .  If  he  had  applied  his  stated 
"more  probable  multiplier"  of  4  to  the  latter 
figure,  his  estimate  would  have  been  $6.9 
billion — as  against  the  comparable  actual  fig- 
ure of  $2.9  bllliOD   (the  toui  of  $3.4  bUUon 
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minus   the   $0.5   billion   attributable   to   the 
uninsured  persons). 

In  discussing  the  significantly  higher  actu- 
al benefit  cost  than  had  been  estimated  Ini- 
tially. Dr.  Sanders  neglects  to  look  at  the 
other  side  of  the  coin — the  contribution  In- 
come. Considering  the  cost  estimate  made 
when  the  law  was  enacted,  the  cost  for  bene- 
fits and  administrative  expenses  for  both  In- 
sured and  uninsured  persons  was  $2,554  mil- 
lion for  calendar  year  1967  las  contained  In 
the  Actuarial  Cost  Report  of  July  30,  1965); 
the  actual  experience  (83,430  million  i  was 
8876  million  higher.  But  the  estimated  con- 
tribution Income  was  $2,756  million,  and  the 
actual  experience  i $3,207  million)  was  $451 
million  higher  Tlius,  more  than  half  of  the 
"excess"  disbursements  was  met  by  "excess  " 
income.  It  is  always  necessary  to  look  at  the 
effect  of  economic  conditions  on  both  the 
income  and  outgo  of  the  system.  The  sizable 
Increases  in  wages  and  in  the  general  price 
level  since  1965  have  been  reflected  in  both 
the  taxable  payroll  and  the  benefit  costs 
(thereby  the  increase  In  the  former  partially 
offsetting  the  Increase  In  the  latter) ;  these 
Increases  were  not  predictable  In  1964  and 
earlier. 

Finally,  Dr.  Sanders  states  that  the  figures 
which  he  quotes  have  not  been  authenticated 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration  be- 
cause of  our  refusal  to  do  so.  Tliis  is  not  cor- 
rect, because  we  have  never  been  asked  to 
check  the  type  of  figures  that  Dr.  Sanders 
presents  In  his  letter  (which  we  could  readily 
do,  and  would  be  glad  to  do) .  Actually,  I  have 
pointed  out  to  Dr.  Sanders  several  times  that 
the  figures  in  his  Table  A  ;'.re  not  consistent 
and  comparable.  As  you  will  recall,  you  had 
earlier  requested  very  detailed  data  on  the 
Hospital  Insurance  progrrim.  and  we  had  been 
unable  to  supply  all  of  them  to  you  because 
they  were  not  available,  but  these  were  not 
the  summary  data  used  by  Dr.  Sanders  in 
his  letter. 

In  this  letter  I  have  dealt  with  the  most 
important  points  In  Dr.  Sanders'  letter,  and 
not  with  numerous  other  errors  of  commis- 
sion or  omission  that  I  believe  he  has  made. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  J.  Myers. 
F.S.A.  Chief  Actuary. 

June  10.  1968. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Ctmris, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Ctnins:  I  am  very  ap- 
preciative of  your  invitation  to  provide  fur- 
ther comments  on  the  official  estimates  of 
governmental  health  care  programs,  and 
specifically  to  respond  to  the  comments  on 
my  letter  to  you  of  March  25.  1968,  by  Mr. 
Robert  J.  Myers,  Chief  Actuary  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

Before  getting  Into  the  substantive  Issues, 
I  would  like  to  make  some  observations  gen- 
erally regarding  our  dialogue.  First.  I  think 
that  It  is  excellent  that  such  a  dialogue  is 
taking  place,  and  you  are  to  be  commended 
for  fostering  it. 

Secondly.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  respond  to 
you  with  as  much  speed  and  diligence  as  Mr. 
Myers.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that 
I  do  not  have  the  personnel  and  facilities 
available  as  Mr.  Myers  and  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  have.  The  statements  I 
prepare  are  based  u{X)n  my  Independent 
study  after  the  regular  working  day.  and  are 
taken  from  my  research  and  experience  both 
within  and  outside  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  If  I  am  occasionally  In  error, 
I  regret  this,  and  I  hope  will  be  quick  to  ad- 
mit it.  I  am  also  hopeful  that  this  attitude 
will  be  reciprocated  by  Mr.  Myers  as  neither 
of  us  should  have  any  interest  higher  than 
the  search  for  truth  and  the  development 
of  the  best  health  care  programs  possible. 

Turning  now  to  Mr.  Myers'  letter  to  you  of 
April  12.  1968.  I  would  observe  generally  that 
Mr.  Myers  raises  valid  points.  However,  they 
are  essentially  technicalities,  and  taken  to- 
gether do  not  overcome  the  main  thrust  of 
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my  analysis  which  you  placed  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  March  25.  1968  (7553- 
7556).  What  Mr.  Myers  has  not  addressed 
himself  to  Is  the  fact  that,  using  HEW's  own 
figures  given  In  Mr.  Myers'  letter  (without 
any  adjustments),  the  cost  of  Medicare 
(Part  A)  In  1967  Is  about  2'2  times  as  high 
as  HEW  only  three  years  before  had  told  the 
American  people  it  would  be.  (Actual  $3.ij 
billion,  for  the  Insured  only,  compared  to 
$1.2  billion  estimated  in  H.R.  3920.) 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  costs  in  future 
years  will  continue  to  escalate  as  already 
Illustrated  by  the  repeated  upward  revisions 
which  Mr.  Myers  has  had  to  issue  almost  each 
year. 

In  this  connection  It  should  be  noted  that 
Mr.  Myers'  1967  estimate  for  1990  is  811  2 
billion  for  only  Part  A  ol  PL.  89-97.  as  con- 
trasted with  his  earlier  estimate  of  $2  5  bil- 
lion under  H  R.  3920.  This  change  in 
estimated  cost  occurred  within  3  or  4  years, 
and  for  a  program  less  co.^tly  than  H  R.  3920 
would  have  been  had  it  become  law  (these  are 
of  course  exclusive  of  Part  B  costs  and 
Medicaid )  Such  contrasts  can  not  be  wiped 
off  by  petty  alleged  differences.  However,  thi.' 
is  not  all.  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
(and  in  this  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen  sup- 
ports my  :issertion)  that  the  actual  costs  bv 
1990  would  be  much  greater  than  $11.2  billion 
for  Part  .\  alone,  even  if  the  program  were 
not  to  be  extended. 

According  to  the  Evening  Star.  May  11 
1968: 

"Forecasts  of  the  probable  rost  of  medi- 
care In  1972  made  Just  last  December  have 
been  described  by  Wilbur  J.  Cohen.  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  as  too  low 
by  at  least  50  percent. 

"  'Nobody  could  have  anticipated  the  way 
medical  costs  have  gone  up,'  Cohen  said  yes- 
terday In  a  statement  responding  to  questions 
posed  by  Sen.  Carl  T.  Curtis." 

The  facts  are.  as  indicated  in  my  writings 
and  my  recent  letter  to  you  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  present  dialogue,  I  did  antici- 
pate the  effects  that  medicare  would  have  on 
medical  costs,  and  I  r.dvised  Mr.  Myers  and 
his  superiors  of  this  long  before  my  article 
appeared  for  the  Nation'<;  Business,  in  which 
I  again  emphasized  this  effect  which  Mr 
Cohen  says  "no  one  could  liave  anticipated." 

I  shall  now  rebut  Mr.  Myers'  criticism  of 
my  letter  to  you  paragraph  by  paragraph. 

PARAGRAPH     1 

This  paragraph  needs  little  additional  com- 
ment except  to  reiterate  iny  endorsement  o! 
Mr.  Myers'  desire  to  get  all  viewpoints  out  to 
the  public.  Had  this  been  allowed  by  the 
Social  Security  Admlni?tration  the  charges 
of  passing  a  law  (PL.  89-97)  on  false  premise.'; 
would  have  been  averted,  and  public  confi- 
dence in  the  credibility  of  their  government 
better  preserved. 

PARAGRAPH    2 

I  am  not  sure  what  Mr.  Myers  Is  driving 
at  by  his  statement  that  he  has  studied 
actuarial  cost  estimates  of  others  including 
mine  taking  these  Into  consideration  in  his 
successive  estimates.  But  whatever  his  motive 
there  Is  no  objective  evidence  of  this  whatso- 
ever. The  successive  estimates  published  by 
the  administration  prior  to  my  public  criti- 
cism of  these  cost  estimates  can  be  explained 
in  terms  of  the  findings  of  the  1957  OASDI 
household  survey,  showing  a  higher  hospital 
utilization  than  had  been  used  for  the  1958 
estimates  and  the  failure  In  each  Instance  to 
take  into  consideration  the  sharper  increase 
in  per  dlem  hospitalization  costs.  After  my 
publication  It  is  something  else  as  I  would 
Indicate.   More   specifically: 

(1)1  have  prepared  no  cost  estimates  for 
the  various  hospitalization  bills  from  the 
time  that  I  left  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration In  1956.  When  HEW  Secretary  Plem- 
mlng's  Report  to  Congress,  giving  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  Hit.  4700  was  published.  In 
1959,  I  did  criticize  the  estimates  and  Indi- 
cated my  willingness  to  prepare  more  real- 
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Istlc  estimates  if  given  time  and  a'uthorlzed 
to  do  so.  There  were  no  takers.  In  fact,  in 
1962.  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  approached  me  to  prepare  inde- 
pendent cost  estimates  for  H  R.  4222.  I  re- 
quested the  Department's  permission  ta  ac- 
cept the  offer  to  do  the  work  on  my  own  time 
but  no  permission  was  given. 

Moreover,  in  my  reply  to  Mr.  Myers'  criti- 
cism of  my  article  "What  Would  'Medicare' 
Cost'?"  (J.  of  Risk  and  Insurance.  Dec.  1965) 
I  stressed  to  Mr.  Myers  that  I  had  made  no 
estimates  of  my  own.  In  my  reply  I  wrote: 

"I  have  refrained  from  labeling  what  I 
have  done  as  an  estimate:  when  I  did  prepare 
estimates  for  SSA  and  I  spent  montlis  and 
sometimes  years  studying  analogous  on-going 
programs.  I  cannot  afford  to  prepare  free 
estimates  for  SSA,  but  Mr.  Myers"  estimates 
are  so  far  off  the  course  that  anyone  who 
knows  this  field  must  wonder  whether  they 
may  have  resulted  from  political  pressure  for 
low  estimates."  (J.  of  Risk  and  Insurance. 
March   1967,  p.  163.) 

1 2)  Prior  to  my  preparation  of  the  article 
for  the  Nation's  I3u^jnc><s  (U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce)  after  I  had  left  the  government 
service  in  1964.  there  is  no  indication  what- 
soever that  Mr.  Myers  was  in  the  least  rc- 
.sponsive  to  ray  criticisms  of  the  deficiencies 
m  his  estimates  for  successive  bills.  I  had 
adMsed  him.  for  instance,  that  the  nursing 
home  benefits  wotild  be  at  least  10  times 
what  he  was  allo-w,'ing  for.  Recent  confession 
of  10  fold  error  has  borne  me  out.  I  advised 
him  that  the  sharper  increase  in  hospitaliza- 
tion cost  as  against  wage  levels  will  not  only 
not  disappear,  as  he  had  o.'^siimed  they  would 
in  all  his  estimates  prior  to  1965.  taut  will  l)e 
accentuated  (contrary  to  Mr.  Cohen's  asser- 
tion "nobody  could  have  anticipat«d")  as  it 
has  been,  by  the  enactment  of  medicare.  I 
also  advised  Mr.  Myers  that  hospital  utiliza- 
tion rates  which  he  used  were  unrealistic. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  score  of  specific 
criticisms  I  had  of  his  estimates,  taut  at  least 
prior  to  1965  none  of  these  provisions  were 
modified.  To  be  sure,  after  iny  public  criti- 
cism radical  changes  in  the  estimates  did 
occur,  and  it  is  quite  passible  that  my  public 
criticism  had  something  to  do  with  these.  If 
so.  It  was  through  pressures  of  others  who 
were  made  knowledgeable  to  the  deficiencies 
in  Mr.  Myers'  estimates.  In  this  connection 
it  is  pertinent  to  quote  some  of  the  remarks 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Ccngres.'=man  Wilbtir 
Mills : 

"We  were  aware  also  that  the  administra- 
tion's estimates  had  been  revised  substan- 
tially iipicard  over  the  years,  primarily  as  a 
result  of  our  prodding.  After  our  review  and 
after  the  benefit  of  testimony  from  experts 
in  the  hospital  and  health  insurance  fields, 
the  Committee  adopted  new  and  more  con- 
servative financing  assumptions.  For  example, 
we  increased  the  administration's  utilization 
rate  a.<;sumption  by  20  percent  .  .  . 

■  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
earlier  this  year  received  testimony  that  hos- 
pital costs  have  gone  up  and  will  continue 
to  go  up  even  faster  than  was  anticipated  by 
ouj  governmental  and  private  sector  ad- 
visers m  1965.  The  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation gave  us  testimony  this  year  which 
indicated  that  hospital  costs  will  have  gone 
up  30.2  percent  in  the  2-year  period  ending 
October  1967 — well  above  the  increase  as- 
sumed m  the  estimates."  (Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Medical  Costs.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  June  27.  28.  1967,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  pp. 
52-53).  I  Emphasis  added ) 

Referring  to  1965  hearings,  some  Congress- 
men who  had  seen  my  WTiting  urged  me  to 
testify  but  I  declined  to  appear  as  a  partisan 
witness,  though  I  would  have  been  happy 
to  have  been  called  as  expert  witness.  The 
paper  which  I  prepared  for  the  Nation's  Busi- 
ness was  reproduced  In  the  Senate  hearing, 
Committee   on  Finance.   89th   Congress.    1st 
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session.  Part  2.  1965.  pp.  1140-1147.  It  was 
submitted  by  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Asso- 
ciation without  my  knowledge  This  and 
other  papers  on  medicare  costs  which  I  have 
published  have  been  made  available  to  Inter- 
ested members  of  the  Congress.  Therefore, 
Indirectly  my  writings  on  costs  could  have 
influenced  Mr  Myers"  estimates  In  late  1964 
and  after,  but  not  before  they  were  made 
public  .'^nd  any  such  influence  must  have 
come  through  outside  pressure,  such  as 
Chairman  Mills  has  referred  to,  and  not 
spontaneously. 

Thus,  if  there  is  any  truth  In  what  Mr. 
Myers  .says  it  is  an  influence  In  this  indirect 
sense  only.  This  is  not  only  true  with  respect 
to  my  criticisms  of  administration's  cost  esti- 
mates, but  the  criticisms  of  others  as  well. 
For  instance: 

(3)  In  the  House  hearings  on  HR.  9467. 
in  19c8.  Mr.  E.  J.  Faulkner,  President  of  the 
Woodmen  Accident  and  Life  Instirnnce  Co.. 
representing  the  Health  Insurance  Associa- 
tion of  Amerlc.i.  presented  a  well  reasoned 
estimate  of  H  R.  9467  to  the  Hou.se  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Me.ins  Hardly  any  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  Mr.  Paukner's  estimates  by 
the  administration.  In  fact.  In  the  Report  of 
Secretary  Flemming  in  1959  Faukner's  esti- 
mates were  criticized  and  discarded.  Future 
events  have  proved  Faulkner's  estimates  to 
be  far  more  realistic  than  those  advanced  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare.  There  is  no  indication  that  In  the 
1959  or  subsequent  estimates  made  by  Mr. 
Myers  these  estimates  by  Mr.  Faulkner  were 
taken  into  consideration.  One  distinctive  fea- 
ture of  these  estimates  was  the  progressive 
rise  in  hospital  utilization  once  the  program 
was  introduced.  As  late  as  1965  Hovise  hear- 
ings Mr.  Myers  was  adhering  rigidly  to  the 
hospital  utilization  figures  used  in  the  1959 
Secretary  Plemming's  Report.  2.37  days  of 
hospitalization  per  insured  person  per  year. 
until,  as  Chairman  Mills  has  said  he  was 
forced  to  iricrense  this  by  20  percent,  making 
it  2.8  days. 

As  far  as  I  know  the  administration  has 
issued  no  official  figures  of  the  days  of  hos- 
pital care  per  insured  eligible  for  benefits 
at  the  beginning  of  1967  (this  is  the  meth>-)d 
used  bv  the  administration  in  getting  its 
ci^st  estimates).  If  we  take  the  number  of 
a?ed  hospitalized  in  1967  (Social  Security 
Bulletin.  May  1968.  Table  M-17  (p.  41)  ) ,  and 
multiply  this  by  13.2  i  number  of  days  per 
admission  in  1967)  and  relate  the  product 
to  19  million,  we  get  3.5  days  per  person  per 
year.  This  is  on  the  low  side,  since  not  all  the 
hospitalization  occurring  in  1967  had  been 
reported.  Furthermore,  this  is  only  the  be- 
ginning. Hospitals,  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Assixlation  observes: 

"Average  length  of  stay  for  patients  65  and 
over,  generally  on  the  rise  since  July  1966. 
reached  13.7  days  per  admission  this  month, 
a  new  high.  (Hospitals.  Vol.  42.  No.  10. 
May  16.  1968.  p.  27|." 

Thus  Mr.  Myers  in  estlmtaing  the  costs  of 
hospitalization  initially  was  about  50  per- 
cent too  low.  and  eventually  100':  which  he 
could  have  remedied  had  he  profited  from 
the  estimates  of  Mr.  Faulkner. 

(4)  As  my  letter  of  March  20th  to  you. 
Congressman  Curtis,  documents.  Mr.  Myers' 
estimates  have  always  been  too  low.  This  ap- 
plies even  to  the  estimate  for  1967  made  at 
the  end  of  1967  With  such  a  record  Mr.  Myers 
has  no  basis  whatsoever  to  write  "and  his 
estimates  have  been  far  higher  than  the 
actual  experience"  Mr.  Myers  seems  to  have 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  these  estimates  .ire 
not  just  for  1967  but  for  the  next  24  years, 
1990. 

PARAGRAPH     3 

I  find  many  points  of  disagreement  In 
this  paragraph.  In  this  first  place  the  1967 
experience  was  based  on  Public  Law  89-97. 
and  there  was  no  legislation  prior  to  that, 
although  there  were  legislative  nrouosals.  Tf 
what  Mr.  Mvers  meant  to  sav  is  that  PX.. 
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89-97  Includes  non-lnsurcd  aged  not  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  3920,  (a  legislative  proposal  In 
1963-64)  the  payment  for  these  non-Insured 
comes  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  is  not  a 
part  of  the  health  Insurance  trust  fund.  As 
far  as  I  am  aware  these  costs  are  not  Included 
In  the  estimates  shown  In  the  table  Included 
In  my  letter  to  you.  I  have  limited  my  dis- 
cussion to  the  Insured.  In  any  event  ui  com- 
plex legislative  proposals  there  may  be  rcores 
of  minor  variations  some  of  them  with  plus 
signs  and  some  with  minus  These  generally 
make  little  difference.  If  Mr.  Myers  thinks 
this  difference  Is  significant  he  should  in- 
dicate how  much  this  alleged  oversight  re- 
duces his  three  to  four  fold  error  In  estima- 
tion  nils  is  the  critical  question. 

In  this  ?ame  paragraph,  the  language  tised 
by  Mr.  Myers,  "even  though  I  liave  pointed 
out  to  him  .  .  ."■  implies  that  he  and  I  have 
been  In  close  association  I  ha\e  not  met  with 
Mr.  Myers  face  to  face  since  1961.  anrl  tliere- 
fore  I  am  uncertain  what  is  the  adjustment 
that  he  13  talking  about 

The  $2,777  million  comes  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  Report  (Dec  11. 
1967).  The  $3,360  million  is  not  my  estimate. 
It  Is  a  derivation  which  I  explained  was  ob- 
tained from  Feb.  ("68)  Hospitals,  p  144.  The 
Hospitals  article  lias  no  icff^rence  to  $439. 
though  I  surmised  that  the  higher  figure 
which  I  got  for  the  12  month  period  did 
probably  Include  the  cxpendltvire  for  the 
non-Insured  and  Indicated  as  much. 

I  notice  Mr.  Myers  l.^.bels  his  $2,777  million 
figure  published  in  December  1967  as  an 
estimate  Surely  it  is  not  cu-^tomary  f  r  jjrof- 
itable  to  make  estimates  after  the  f.  ct  But 
evcia  tils  latest  estimate,  made  after  the 
fact  I  December  1967)  is  in  error,  as  ad- 
mitted by  Mr  Myers:  the  correct  figure  for 
1967  according  1o  him  Is  $2,991  million.  The 
S2.991  million  may  not  be  the  complete  In- 
curred costs  for  1967.  since  in  his  letter  to 
you  Mr.  Robert  M.  Ball,  th?  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security,  indlcatea  'hr.t  it  was  not 
ixisslble  to  obt:iln  inf-iirrcd  costs.  But  ,ic- 
ceptlng  this  totaV  i;t  least  pmvisionallv  and 
comparing  it  with  the  erst  estimate  i^tT 
HP..  3920  (1963-64).  -.vhich  I  first  criticized 
publicly  one  finds  a  difference  of  243'  (with- 
out any  adjustment):  compared  with  the 
estimate  for  H.R  11865  i]964)  the  differ- 
ence Is  166'  ;  compared  with  Ihs  estimate 
for  H.R  6675  (1965)  the  difference  's  132':. 
this  was  the  bill  Ihat  was  r'^..'cted  into  la"*': 
finally,  compared  with  the  estimate  for  1967 
after  PL.  89-97  -.vas  passed  the  difference 
is  131':  .  Tlie  percentages  i.bove  reflect  'he 
minimal  error  for  the  first  full  year  of  opera- 
tion. With  this  kind  of  estimating  perform- 
ance on  a  program  on  which  Mr.  Myers  h.is 
been  preparing  estimates  for  nearly  30  years, 
what  slgnficance  can  the  reader  attach  to 
the  estimates  that  Mr.  Myers  has  prepared 
for  1968  to  1990?  Question  arises,  why  pub- 
lish these  estimates  at  i.ixpayers'  expense 
to  mislead  the  public? 

PARAGRAPH     4 

With  respect  to  the  incompleteness  of  1967 
experience,  .as  you  well  know  yoti  tried  to 
get  from  the  Social  Security  .Administration 
the  incurred  costs  for  the  different  benefits 
and  the  extent  of  utilization  of  each  You 
were  not  successful  and  the  reasons  given  to 
you  were: 

"Tlie  reported  cla'ms  data  do  not  pro- 
vide the  information  you  requested  on  in- 
curred cost.  To  obtain  an  accurate  picture  of 
incurred  costs  by  type  of  service,  we  must 
wail  until  all  the  claims  incurred  for  the 
period  in  question  are  filed  and  recorded  in 
our  system  Because  there  is  no  cut-off  period 
for  the  submission  of  bills,  we  are  still  re- 
ceiving bills  for  services  incurred  m  the 
early  months  of  the  program.  Our  records 
sho^w  that  one  percent  of  the  July  1966  m 
patient  hospital  Mils  recorded  in  our  fines 
.after  one  year  ol  operation  were  received 
.and   recorded   in   June    1967."    >  From   letter 
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signed  by  Robert  M  Ball,  Commissioner  oT 
Social  Security  to  Congressman  Curtis,  Nov  1. 
1967). 

Since  our  discussion  has  been  with  re- 
spect to  1967,  the  preceding  documentation 
which  should  be  well  known  to  Mr    Myers, 
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establishes  my  assertion  as  to  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  information  from  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration.  It  also  means  that 
the  5,060,968  hospitalization  and  $2,991  mil- 
lion costs  which  has  materialized  for  1967 
(calendar)    are  incomplete  and  partial. 
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The  capsulized  benefit  provisions  with 
their  main  limitations  on  H  R.  3920  and 
Public  Law  89-97,  Part  A,  Title  XVIII  were  as 
follows: 


HJt.  3920  p  J,    89-97 

Hospitalization 
Three  different  options  said  to  be  equivalent  (without  proof)  one  A  maximum  of  90  days  hospitalization  In  a  spell  of  illness  with 

J!^       .w'^°''  ^^°  "^^^^  °^  hospital  care  in  a  benefit  period  after  $40  deductible  (deemed  equivalent  to  ist  day  average  charges)  for 

a  deductible  of  $92  50   (deemed  equivalent  to  2.5  days  of  average         the  flrst  60  days  In  a  spell,  then  co-payment  of   .4   hospital  cie- 
hospltal  charges,.  No  co-payment.  ductlble  for  each  of  the  additional  30  days  eligible  for  benefits. 

Nursing  Home  Care 
180  days  of  skllled-nurslng  facility  within  a  benefit  period  when 


such  services  are  furnished  following  transfer  from  hospital  and 
are  necessary  for  continued  treatment  of  a  condition  for  which  the 
Individual  was  hospitalized. 


100  days  post-hospital  extended  services  in  any  spell  of  illness 
with  a  co-payment  beginning  with  the  2l6t  day  and  continuing  for 
each  day  up  to  a  total  of  80.  Co-payment  each  day  would  equal  '3 
of  the  in-patient  hospital  deductible  ($5.00).  Only  those  eligible 
who  have  been  in  hospital  at  least  3  days  and  need  nursing  care 
on  a  continuing  basis  for  any  of  the  conditions  with  respect  to 
which  the  indUidual  was  receiving  Inpatient  hospital  care  prior  to 
transfer  to  the  extended  care  facility. 
'  Home-Health  Service  Visits 

240  days  home-health  services  during  a  calendar  year.  100  post-hospital  home  health  service  visits  during  one  year  after 

the  beginning  of  a  spell  of  Illness  and  before  the  beginning  of  the 
next  while  the  patient  was  under  the  care  of  a  physician.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  same  Individual  Is  entitled  to  100  home-health 
sen-Ice  visits  In  a  year,  without  any  of  these  limitations  under  Part 
B.  which  would  mean  minimal  use  of  these  benefits  under  Part  A. 
Outpatient-Hospital  Diagnostic  Services 

Outpatient-hospital   diagnostic  services   in  excess  of  a  $20  de-  Outpatient-hospital  diagnostic  services  with  a  deductible  equal 

to  one-half  of  the  sum  of  In-hospltal  deductible  ($20)  for  a  20  day 
period  and  a  20  percent  co-payment  for  the  remainder  of  the  cost. 


ductlble  during  30  days  period. 


The  preceding  capsulized  statements  faU 
to  reflect  the  general  tone  of  far  more  exact- 
ing and  restrictive  requirements  of  P.L.  89-97 
for  each  of  these  benefits  as  compared  with 
the  parallel  provisions  of  H  R.  3920.  One 
must  read  the  respective  documents  to  ap- 
preciate the  full  difference.  But  even  the 
capsulized  provisions  I  believe  support  my 
Judgment  that  P.L.  89-97  provisions  were 
more  restrictive  than  the  comparable  ones 
in  H  R   3920. 

It  should  bs  observed  also  that  as  late  as 
In  1963-64  the  term  used  in  legislative  pro- 
posals is  ■skilled-nursing  facility"  and  not 
"post-hospital  extended  care  services"  as 
used  in  PL  89-97,  Sec.  1812  la)  (2),  p.  7. 
It  Is  also  of  interest  that  in  his  criticism  of 
my  paper.  "What  Would  'Medicare'  Cost?". 
Mr  Myers  was  willing  to  settle  this  difference 
in  our  respective  judgments  by  saying  the 
provisions  were  about  the  same  differences 
balancing  each  other.  He  wrote: 

"Most  important,  he  ( Sanders  [  states  that 
the  scale  of  the  benefits  is  reduced  from  1963 
proposal.  This  Is  not  the  case,  because  the 
various  changes  broadening  the  scope  ap- 
proximately counterbalance  those  narrowing 
It.  On  the  broadening  side  are  the  inclusion 
of  mental  and  tuberculosis  hospitals  and  the 
more  costly  hospitalization  benefits  (60  days 
with  1  day  deductible)  .  .  ."  (J.  of  Risk  and 
Ins.  March  1967.  p.  146) 

In  the  abo.e  quotation  from  Mr.  Myers  It 
should  be  noticed: 

1 1 )  He  IS  willing  to  assume  that  the  hos- 
pitalization and  related  benefits  were  about 
the  same  for  H  R  3920  and  for  P.L.  89-97.  In 
paragraph  3  of  h;s  letter  he  mentions  a  dif- 
ference in  coverage  which  he  accuses  me  of 
overlooking  in  comparing  costs  under  PL. 
89-97  with  estimates  of  H  R.  3920.  In  the 
quotation  enumerating  the  pluses  and 
minuses  no  such  difference  In  coverage  is 
claimed. 

(2)  In  paragraph  5  of  his  present  letter. 
Mr  Myers  leaves  the  reader  with  the  Impres- 
sion that  the  plus  adjustments  In  PL.  89-97 
more  than  outbalance  the  minus  adjust- 
ments In  PL.  89-97  more  than  outbalance 
the  minus  adjustments  when  compared  with 
H.R.  3920. 

(3)  In  his  earlier  criticism  (quoted  partly) 
Mr.  Myers  takes  lightly  the  auxiliary  bene- 


fits, with  respect  to  which  as  I  have  shown, 
and  the  experience  bears  me  out,  he  has  been 
prlevously  wrong — a  ten  fold  error  In  the 
first  year  with  respect  to  nursing  home 
benefits. 

In  concluding,  I  disagree  that  plus  Items 
in  PL.  89-97  (Part  A)  come  anywhere  near 
counterbalancing  the  minus  items  when 
compared  with  the  provisions  of  H.R.  3920. 
especially  when  the  entire  tone  of  the  two 
proposals  are  considered. 
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Contrary  to  Mr  Myers'  .tssertlon.  I  did  not 
attribute  the  higher  cost  of  H.R,  3920  solely 
to  the  presence  of  the  Supplementary  Medi- 
cal Insurance  in  PL.  89-97.  but  to  the  com- 
bined effect  of  that  and  other  differences 
touched  upon  in  my  discussion  of  paragraph 
5.  Though  admittedly  I  would  sav  the  major 
single  factor  is  the  SMI  in  PL.  89-97  which 
was  not  a  part  of  H  R.  3920. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Mvers.  I  see  no 
impossibility  at  all  that  under  certain 
circumstances  hospital  benefits  alone  can 
considerably  exceed  hospital  and  SMI  bene- 
fits provided  by  P  L.  89-97  We  know  that 
prepaid  group  practice  plans,  such  as  Kaiser 
Foundation  Health  Plan  on  the  West  Coast 
which  provide  all  health  care  services  in  ad- 
dition to  hospitalization  have  lower  aggre- 
gate cost  per  patient  than  some  Blue  Cross 
plans  providing  hospitalization  only.  This  In 
all  probability  results  from  the  concern  of 
the  doctors.  Under  H.R.  3920  there  was  no 
provision  whatsoever  to  remunerate  for  doc- 
tor's services.  Commitment  to  a  hospital 
would  have  facilitated  for  the  doctor  to  be 
charitable  to  a  patient  who  could  not  pay 
for  services.  Furthermore,  the  bill  provided 
that  the  interns  and  residents  working  in 
the  hospital  could  give  medical  attention  to 
hospitalized  patients.  This  situation  would 
have  led  to  many  hospitals  staffing  themselves 
with  trainees  so  as  to  attract  more  of  the 
patients  whose  hospitalization  would  be  as- 
sured by  the  federal  government.  This  would 
have  meant  more  and  more  of  the  patients 
would  have  gravitated  toward  the  hospitals 
with  large  trainee  staffs,  and  with  consequent 
very  high  "reasonable  charges.  "  It  should  be 
apparent  that  this  type  of  hospitalization 
program,  which  mtde  no  provision  for  out  of 
hospital  medical  care  costs  would  have  in- 


creased  hospitalization   very   markedly,    re- 
gardless what  Mr.  Myers  says. 
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In  this  paragraph  Mr.  Myers  is  critical  of 
certain  figures  taken  from  Ho.'ipitals.  I  took 
it  for  granted  that  the  editors  of  Hospitals 
could  be  relied  upon  when  they  wrote  that 
35  6  per  cent  of  the  beds  were  occupied  by 
patients  age  65  and  over.  If  this  figure  was 
in  error.  I  am  sorry,  I  used  it  in  good  faith. 
But  even  if  we  take  the  32  7  per  cent  figure, 
which  according  to  Mr.  Myers  would  have 
been  the  appropriate  figure  to  use.  it  would 
still  be  far  above  the  level  which  Mr.  Robert 
M.  Ball  said  he  would  expect.  (See  the  quota- 
tion In  my  March  25th  letter.) 

The  25  per  cent  which  Mr.  Myers  says  I 
used  "without  proof."  comes  from  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Robert  M.  Ball.  Commissioner 
of  Social  Security.  In  the  1965  House  hearing 
Mr.  Ball  said: 

".  .  .  about  20  to  25  per  cent  of  hospital- 
ization Is  in  this  age  group  (65  and  over)." 
(Hearings  1965,  p.  122.)  It  was  also  Mr.  Ball 
who  said  "perhaps  a  10  per  cent  Increase  in 
utilization  by  the  aged  which  would  make 
about  a  2 1/2  per  cent  Increase  in  the  total 
use  of  beds."  (p.  128) 

Since  the  above  statements  were  being 
made  In  defense  of  the  costs  for  estimates 
extended  over  25  years.  It  would  be  natural 
to  assume  that  these  observations  were  not 
made  for  the  first  full  year  but  as  an  average 
for  the  entire  period.  'This  should  be  kept  in 
mind.  Now,  if  we  subtract  (20  +  2'/2)  from 
32.7,  the  difference  would  be  10.2,  which 
when  divided  by  2';  still  indicates  at  least 
a  four-fold  understatement.  Even  if  we  took 
the  upper  limit  of  the  range  given  by  Mr. 
Ball,  subtracting  (25-^2''^)  from  32.7  leaves 
5.2,  divided  by  2'2  shows  a  difference  at  least 
twice  as  large  as  that  prognosticated  by  Mr. 
Ball.  Finally,  If  we  use  the  mid  point  as  the 
more  probable,  and  therefore  subtract  from 
32.7  (22'/2-^2i'2),  we  get  a  difference  of  7.7. 
which  Is  three  times  as  large  as  the  differ- 
ence Indicated  by  Mr.  Ball.  As  I  have  said 
In  the  context  in  which  Mr.  Ball  was  speak- 
ing the  2'i,  f^^  increase  was  to  be  the  average 
increase  over  the  25  years.  However,  we  find 
in  the  flrst  full  year  of  operation  this  prog- 
nostication is  only  one-third  of  the  actual 
increase.  Therefore,  Mr.  Myers'  criticism  even 
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though  literally  merltorlus  Is  Irrelevant  with 
respect  to  the  real  issues  Involved. 

I  assume  what  Mr.  Myers  has  In  mind  In 
saying  "well  within  our  stated  20^^  range" 
Is  the  20%  Increase  In  utilization  which 
Chairman  Mills  said  his  Committee  was  In- 
fluential in  getting  adopted  by  the  adminis- 
tration. Applied  to  2ii  per  cent  increase  this 
would  make  a  3  per  cent  increase,  which  Is 
still  less  than  half  of  the  T.T'h  Increase  In 
the  flrst  full  vear  of  operation.  There  Is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  difference  will  in- 
crease year  after  year,  and  the  5-fold  In- 
crease which  Mr.  Myers  disputes  may  prove 
to  be  ultra  conservative. 

I  notice  that  Mr.  Myers  feels  I  should  use 
31.8'^,  the  average  for  1967;  I  must  again 
remind  him  that  his  estimates  were  for  25 
vears  and  not  for  1967.  If  anything,  I  should 
use  ,1  projection  of  what  the  percentage 
would  be  bv  1978.  which  in  all  probability 
would  be  substantially  higher  than  32.T^r. 
As  Hospitals  has  indicated  the  percentage  of 
beds  occupied  by  the  aged  has  been  creeping 
up  month  after  month  since  7  1  66,  and 
there  is  no  indication  when  this  upward 
trend  will  flatten   out. 

In  this  p.iragraph  there  is  another  observa- 
tion that  is  of  interest.  According  to  Mr. 
Myers  the  percentage  of  beds  occupied  by  the 
iiged  was  28  on  7  1  66.  If  so.  then  on  what 
basis  was  Mr.  Ball  telling  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  In  1965  that  it  was  20  to  25 '1-. 
How  could  ;t  be  that  having  worked  on  these 
estimates  for  decades  the  Commissioner  of 
.Social  Securitv  was  using  figures  which  were 
not  true,  and  which  could  have  been  estab- 
lished with  relative  ease?  It  seems  the  gov- 
ernment spends  billions  for  research,  and  yet 
It  never  has  the  appropriate  information 
which  it  needs  to  come  up  with  sensible 
estimates,  as  in  this  instance.  Again  let  me 
stress  that  the  figures  I  have  used  are  those 
used  bv  Commls.sioner  Ball  in  the  1965  Hear- 
ings before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
01    the   House. 
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If  the  prior  dollar  cost  estimates  were 
meaningless  and  Inappropriate  for  future 
year.s  why  were  thev  made  and  published 
for  evervone  to  see.  As  I  mentioned  earlier. 
back  in  "the  1958  hearings  on  H.R.  9546  Mr. 
Faulkner  presented  a  relatively  much  more 
realistic  cost  estimate  of  what  then  proposed 
hospital  beneflts  would  cost,  but  In  Sec- 
retary Flemmlng's  Report  this  estimate  was 
regarded  as  unreallstlcally  too  high  and  was 
rejected.  This  early  estimate  for  the  future 
Is  actually  lower  than  the  revised  estimates 
for  the  program  for  1968  and  subsequent 
years,  prepared  by  Mr.  Myers  at  the  end  of 
1967.  This  repudiates  the  argument  that  the 
dollar  values  of  earlier  estimates  should  not 
be  compared  with  the  dollar  values  in  more 
recent  estimates  for  identical  calendar  years. 
Part  of  the  criticism  from  HEW  Secretary 
Flemmlng's  1959  report  of  Mr.  Faulkner's 
estimate  reads: 

".  .  .  the  HIAA  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
a  60-day  hospital  benefit  for  aged  and  mother 
and  child  ellglbles  In  1959  would  be  $1,370.0 
million  or  0.67  per  cent  of  taxable  payrolls 
( table  3) .  The  SSA  estimate  of  the  1960  bene- 
fit cost  for  these  two  groups — $861.8  million — 
increased  bv  5  per  cent  for  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration, is  $904.9,  or  0.43  per  cent  of 
taxable  payroll."  (pp.  86-87) 

"The  1979  utilization  and  cost  figures  de- 
veloped by  the  HIAA  when  used  In  combina- 
tion with  Intermediate  long-range  cost  esti- 
mates of  the  Division  of  the  Actuary  of  the 
SSA.  assuming  a  2.6  per  cent  interest  rate  and 
a  $4,200  taxable  wage  limit  (the  applicable 
amount  In  1958),  resulted  in  an  estimated 
level-premium  cost  for  a  60-day  hospital 
benefit  for  aged  and  young  survivors  eligible 
groups  of  1.655  per  cent  of  taxable  payroll, 
if  adusted  to  the  present  $4,800  taxable 
"^y  roll  base  and  a  3  per  cent  Interest  rate, 
the  level-premium  cost  would  be  1.50  per 
cent  of  pay  roll.  The  comparable  SSA  esti- 
mate  (for  aged  and  mothers  and  children. 
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Intermediate  hospital  cost  factors,  5  per  cent 
administrative  costs)  Is  0.66  per  cent  of  tax- 
able pay  roll."  (Flemmlng's  1959  report,  p. 
87) 

These  observations,  which  should  be  well 
known  to  Mr.  Myers,  indicate  beyond  the 
shadow  of  any  doubt  that  HEW  has  multi- 
plied Us  early  cost  estimates  by  a  factor  of 
at  least  three  and  this  multiplier  of  the  early 
estimates  to  equal  actual  costs  Is  bound  to 
become  larger  still  with  passage  of  time 
even  if  the  present  restrictions  in  the  pro- 
gram were  retained,  which  I  would  say  is  far 
from  the  intent  of  the  strategists  of  the  De- 
partment. 

The  estimate  of  0.66  per  cent  of  the  pay- 
roll with  a  maximum  of  $4,800  for  hospitali- 
zation benefits  for  60  days  for  all  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  OASDI  might  be  compared  with 
1.8  per  cent  ultimate  tax  rate  on  a  taxable 
pavroll  of  $7,800  for  90  day  hospitalization 
and  auxiliary  benefits  for  the  aged— keep- 
ing in  mind  that  according  to  Mr.  Myers 
hospitalization  constitutes  more  than  85  per 
cent  of  Part  A  benefits.  Part  A  now  includes 
in  addition  to  hospitalization  only  post- 
hospital  extended  care,  and  post-hospital 
home  health  services,  which  according  to  Mr. 
Myers  would  cost  .08  per  cent  of  taxable  pay- 
roll (Actuarial  Study  No.  57,  p.  2n.  As  a 
matter  of  fac  t.  by  the  time  1979  comes  around 
the  costs  of  the  program  in  all  probability 
would  far  exceed  the  latest  estimates  as  Sec- 
retarv  Cohen  has  Indicated.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  according  to  Mr.  Myer.:  raising 
the  maximum  duration  of  hospital  benefits 
per  period  from  60  days  to  90  days  will  add 
9':  to  the  cost.  (Actuarial  Study  No.  57,  July 
1965,  p.  9.) 

This  statement  about  static  level  wage 
assumption  In  prior  estimates  Is  of  little 
moment  since  even  If  we  limit  the  comparl- 
.=on  of  the  latest  estimate  to  that  made  for 
H  R  6675.  for  which  these  so  called  dynamic 
assvimptlons  were  used  for  1970  we  find  a 
deficit  of  67' 'f  in  the  estimate  ($4,127/2465). 
If  .Secretarv  Wilbur  J.  Cohen  Is  right  in  his 
hiuiches.  as  I  believe  he  Is.  by  the  time  1970 
comes  aroimd  the  excess  in  actual  expendi- 
ture can  be  twice  as  large  as  the  estimate. 

Undoubtedly,  there  has  been  depreciation 
of  the  dollar  and  there  Is  some  merit  in  what 
Mr.  Mvers  is  saying,  but  this  could  not  ac- 
count remotely  for  the  3  or  4  fold  increase 
already  experienced  between  1963-64  cost 
estimates  and  1967-68  incurred  costs. 

Not  only  is  the  Increase  demonstrated  In 
terms  of  dollars,  but  also  in  estimates  in 
terms  of  the  j>ercentage  of  taxable  payToll. 
As  I  mdlcated  in  my  letter,  the  estimate  of 
cost  for  the  earlier  bills  which  were  more 
liberal  in  their  provisions,  back  in  1958  was 
0.5  per  cent  of  the  taxable  payroll,  which  at 
that  time  had  a  maximum  taxable  wage  of 
$4,200.  Compare  this  w^th  1.8';  ,  the  eventual 
tax  on  the  pay  roll,  with  a  present  maximum 
taxable  wage"  of  $7,800.  which  in  all  prob- 
abilitv  will  be  raised  further  as  tjme  goes  on. 
Or  for  that  matter  consider  the  official  esti- 
mate for  H.R.  3920  in  1963-64.  0.68  per  cent 
of  taxable  wa^es  with  a  maximum  of  $5,200. 
(Actuarial  Study  No.  57.  p.  21.)  In  making 
these  comparisons  do  not  fcreet  the  greater 
restrictions  of  PL.  89-97  and  the  latest  re- 
\-lsion.  PL.  90-248,  and  the  effects  of  Supple- 
mentary Medical  Insurance  on  lower  hospital 
utilization,  and  the  reduction  or  actual  re- 
moval of  auxiliary  benefits  from  Part  A  to 
Part  B  in  the  ige'?  amendments. 

PARAGRAPH    9 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  my  article  on  "What 
Would  'Medicare'  Cost?"  I  used  the  short 
term  estimates.  It  seems  anomalous,  since  the 
1970  long  range  estimate  is  considerably  lower 
than  that  for  1967  on  short  range  basis.  It 
was  reallv  through  an  oversight  that  I  used 
the  long  range  estimate.  But,  since  both  of 
these  are  labeled  as  official  estimates,  and  my 
purpose  was  to  show  the  long  range  effect, 
I  see  no  reason  why  I  was  not  justified  to 
use  the  long  range  estimate.  In  this  as  in 
other  paragraphs  Mr.  Myers  makes  It  sound 
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that  the  whole  Impact  of  his  deficient  esti- 
mates Is  already  apparent,  which  Is  far  from 
the  facts  His  estimates  were  for  the  period 
1966  through  1990,  and  not  for  1967  only. 

PARAGRAPH    10 

First  of  all,  the  non-insured  had  no  con- 
tribution,  the   US.  Treasury   Is   to  pay   the 
amount  that  their  benefits  come  to   There- 
fore, even  if  the  argument  here  has  any  merit, 
these    two    components    must    be    .separated. 
Secondly,  the  estimates  were  in  terms  of  In- 
curred costs  Disbursements  for  1967  were  less 
than   Incurred   costs  as  emphasized    by  the 
quotation  from  the  letter  of  CommLssloner 
Ball  to  you.  Third,  and  the  most  important 
point  to  remember  is  that  these  estimates 
were  made  lor  the  25  years  starting  on  July  1. 
1966,  and  yet  here  in  1967,  the  very  first  full 
year  of  operation  of  this  program  we  find  a 
dl-sparlty  of  $876  million  (34':  )  between  the 
estimate  and   the  .admitted  dlsbiir.sement  of 
$3,430  million   (which  we  hnve  reason  to  be- 
lieve  is   appreciably   less    than    the   incurred 
costs  which   the  estimate  $2,554   represent) 
Is  this  something  to  be  proud  of-    especially 
when  one  considers  that  HEW  had  been  work- 
ing on  these  estimates  since  1939?  Tlierefore 
it  would  seem  the  Department  had  had  ample 
time  to  get  sound  basic  information  for  its 
estimates  so  that  they  would  have  been  closer 
to  experience  than  these  estlm.^tes.  in  spite 
of  their  frequent  highjacking,  have  turned 
out  to  be. 

Still  another  logical  fallacy  Is  present  In 
this  paragraph,  Mr.  Myers  Is  suggesting  that 
two  wrongs  make  a  right.  He  erred  by  $451 
million  to  estimate  the  correct  income  of  the 
program  for  1967,  he  wants  to  reduce  his  er- 
ror in  benefit  disbursements  by  his  error  to 
predict  correctly  the  Income.  Since  when  do 
two  wrongs  make  a  right? 

PARAGRAPH    11 

The  statement  In  my  letter  reads: 
"Again  the  above  estimates  referring  to 
various  prior  cost  estimates  for  hospitaliza- 
tion and  related  benefits  for  the  :vged  are 
pieced  together  from  various  offlcl.il  sources 
since  SSA  refused  to  give  official  figures." 

There  is  no  implication  in  the  above  that 
I  submitted  the  figures  which  I  tised  for 
authentication.  They  were  all  taken  from 
official  publications.  You  had  previously  re- 
quested officlallv  approved  estimates  for  the 
different  bills  preceding  P.L.  89-97  in  terms 
of  specific  benefits  both  on  utilization  and 
costs  in  terms  consistent  with  the  assump- 
tions on  which  the  earlier  official  estimates 
were  based.  HEW  declined  to  provide  such 
information,  saying  it  would  not  be  practical, 
and  that  if  you  wished  any  Information  Mr. 
Myers  can  be  helpful  to  you.  Sir.  I  need  not 
say  more  on  this  since  the  facts  are  well 
known  to  you. 

In  concluding,  it  would  see  to  me  even  if 
we  granted  all  the  premises  claimed  by  Mr. 
Myers,  even  for  the  first  full  year  of  operat- 
ing experience  compared  with  the  1958  esti- 
mates, the  error  would  still  be  three  to  four 
fold.  In  terms  of  the  1963-64  estimates,  H  R. 
3920.  the  error  would  be  two  to  three  fold. 
But  many  of  Mr.  Myer.^  premises  are  unwar- 
ranted or  irrelevant,  as  I  have  tried  to  point 
out.  Therefore  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
appraise  the  quality  of  25  year  estimates  ex- 
clusivelv  in  terms  of  the  first  full  year's  expe- 
rience, in  Mr.  Myers'  entire  letter  the  only 
valid  point  of  criticism  derives  from  the  fig- 
ures I  used  unknowingly  from  Hospitals,  and 
even  then,  mv  adjustments  for  these  figures 
do  not  Invalidate  my  criticism  of  HEW's  esti- 
mate as  I  have  indicated. 

I  must  assert  again  that  the  evidence 
stronslv  suggests  that  Mr.  Myers'  estimates 
were  falsified  with  the  thought  that  only 
thus  the  passage  of  the  law  in  which  the 
Department  was  Interested  would  be  possible. 
In  mv  opinion,  this  was  a  gross  disservice  to 
this  "Nation,  and  It  has  contributed  with 
other  acts  of  the  administration  to  the 
widening  credibility  gap  and  to  the  many 
disturbances  which  have  beset  our  Nation. 
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Thank  you  again  for  allowing  me  this  op- 
portunity to  respond. 
Sincerely, 

Barkev  S.  Sanders. 

Why  Costi-y  Government 

Federal  officials  now  feign  surprise  at  the 
high  costs  of  medicare. 

As  far  back  as  1964,  Nation's  Business 
warned  that  officials'  estimates  were  at  least 
300  per  cent  too  low.  Dr  Barkev  Sanders, 
nationally  respected  authority  on  health  and 
welfare  statistics,  made  the'  true  estimates 
for  Nations  Business.  He  retired  from  gov- 
ernment service  because  he  couldn't  per- 
suade his  superiors  to  use  realistic  cost 
figures. 

To  help  get  the  bill  passed,  federal  health 
and  welfare  officials  told  Congress  the  medi- 
care law  would  cost  only  Si. 3  billion  by  1970. 
Even  though  the  benefits  were  subsequently 
restricted  to  make  it  less  costly,  the  govern- 
ment now  admits  they  will  cost  $4.1  billion. 

When  Nation's  Business  warned  of  the 
future  high  costs.  Social  Security's  chief  ac- 
tuary wrote  an  irate  letter  to"  the  editor 
denying  that  the  government's  estimates 
were  wrong  or  that  they  were  used  to  in- 
fluence passage  of  the  law. 

Those  phony  estimates  typify  how  poten- 
tlallj  trttra-expensive  welfare  programs  can 
be  slipped  through  Congress.  And  the  public 
shouldn't  be  fooled  by  wrathful  denials  of 
federal  officials  either 

Wrath  doesn't  make  right. 
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BALTIMORE   TUTORIAL   PROJECT 
GRADUATION  ADDRESS 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF    MARYLAND 

Df  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  IS.  1968 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day. May  23.  1968.  the  Baltimore  tutorial 
project  hold  its  seventh  annual  gradua- 
tion ceremonies.  In  past  years,  the  tu- 
torial project's  guest  speakers  have  in- 
cluded Baltimore  City  Mayor  Theodore 
R.  McKeldin,  U.S.  Senator  Daniel  B. 
Brewster.  Representative  Clarenxe  B. 
Long,  and  my.self. 

The  totally  privately  funded  and  spon- 
sored project  has  never  had  any  large 
sums  of  money  to  spend.  In  fact,  its  larg- 
est single  budget  in  any  one  year  was 
only  some  S6.000.  Yet  because  of  the  ded- 
icated nature  of  its  hundreds  of  volun- 
teers, it  has.  year  in  and  year  out.  been 
able  to  tutor  .some  250  children  in  each 
of  its  three  .semesters. 

This  year,  rather  than  turn  to  the  com- 
mimity  in  General  for  a  speaker  at  grad- 
uation, the  Baltimore  tutorial  project 
chose  to  look  inward  and  invited  instead 
a  young  man  who  is  a  product  of  the 
tutorial  project.  Mr.  Samuel  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Lloyd  grew  up  in  the  Somerset 
public  housing  projects  around  the  cor- 
ner from  the  main  office  of  the  tutorial 
project.  Even  though  he  was  a  good  stu- 
dent at  Dunbar  High  School,  he  took 
advantage  of  the  tutorial  project  to  bol- 
ster himself  in  subjects  in  which  he  was 
weak. 

Today  Mr.  Lloyd  is  president  of  the 
student  government  at  Morgan  College, 
Baltimore,  and  is  also  the  secretary  of 
the  Mount  Royal  Democratic  Club.  I  am 
proud  to  have  Mr.  Lloyd  as  a  part-time 
caseworker  on  the  staff  of  my  Baltimore 
office. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Lloyd's  graduation  ceremony 
speech  tells  a  remarkable  story.  It  is  my 
hope  that  its  message  will  help  people 
understand  the  importance  of  personal 
involvement  in  and  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  human  dignity.  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  supporter  of  the  Baltimore  tutorial 
project  because  it  implements  the  noblest 
strengths  of  our  society.  It  is.  indeed,  a 
daily  testimonial  to  what  excellence  of 
spirit  can  achieve.' 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Samuel  Lloyd's  addre.ss  to  friends  and 
graduates  of  the  Baltimore  tutorial 
project  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Graduation  Address  by  Samuel  Li.oyd 
This  is  a  happy  season  for  young  people 
all  over  the  country.  Tliousaiids  of  voung 
people  much  like  yourselves  will  be  graduated 
or  promoted  to  another  level  of  .<^choollng. 
Still  others  will  pause  during  this  season  to 
have  their  achievement  in  various  areas  rec- 
ognized. This  is  why  we  are  here  tonight, 
and  I  am  happy  to  Join  your  many  well- 
wishers  in  expressing  congratulations' to  vou 
upon  your  participation  in  a  verv  worth- 
while venture  in  learning.  You  have  kept 
the  faith  and  tonight  is  very  properly  your 
very  own.  Congratulations  to  all  of  yoii. 

I  feel  especially  happy  about  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  with  you  tonight,  for  as  it  has 
already  been  pointed  out.  I  am  more  or  less 
an  alumnus  of  this  flne  tutorial  project,  and 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  whatever  measure  of 
success  I  may  have  achieved  up  to  now.  par- 
tial credit  for  that  success  Is  no  doubt  due 
to  the  discipline  and  confidence   that   this 
project  helped  to  encourage  in  me.  And  so. 
as   an   alumnus   of   the   Baltimore   Tutorial 
Project.  I  want  to  pause  and  express  a  word 
of  thanks  to  the  dedicated  young  men  and 
women  who  have  stuck  by  us  here  In  the 
ghetto  because   they  really  cared.   The  offi- 
cials and  the  tutors  well"  know   that  there 
is  much  work  yet  unfinished.  Further,  they 
know  that   they  must   depend  on   you   and 
young  people  like  you  to  continue  their  work, 
to  carry  the  torch,  to  really  care  for  others. 
I  want  to  say  to  you  tonight  that  I  have 
not  given  up  on  America.  While  I  will  make 
no  attempt  to  argue  the  merits  of  various  ap- 
proaches to  forcing  the  American  dream  into 
reality.  I  do  want  to  impress  upon  you  what 
is  to  me  a  cold  but  Inescapable  f act-^ .4  merica 
owes  you  nothing  but  the  chance  and  the 
opportunity   to   develop   into  complete   per- 
sonal greatness.  This  is  what  America  Is  all 
about  and  this  in  very  simple  terms  is  what 
the  fury  of  the  I960's  is  all  about. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  tell  you  of  the  advantages  of"  staying 
in  high  school  until  you  have  graduated 
and  that  If  your  interest  and  ability  are 
equal  to  the  task  of  attending  college,  I 
wholeheartedly  endorse  it  also,  "i'ou  know. 
for  example,  that  the  more  education  one 
has  in  American  society,  the  more  money 
he  will  be  able  to  earn  during  the  course  of 
his  life  time.  Money  is  important,  very  im- 
portant, but  far  more  important  than  money 
is  that  you  will  emerge  from  vour  school- 
ing with  a  refreshing  kind  of  wh'at  I  call  "ex- 
cellence of  spirit".  I  say  "excellence  of  spirit" 
because  mere  excellence  in  academic  activi- 
ties is  not  enough,  and  if  I  had  to  choose 
between  scholastic  excellence  and  "excellence 
of  spirit".  I  would  choose  "excellence  of 
spirit.". 

As  you  move  on  and  on  to  obvious  levels 
of  schooling  and  finally  complete  vour  for- 
mal education,  taking  upon  vourselves  Jobs 
and  the  responsibilities  of  family  living,  you 
simply  must  not  forget  the  fact  that  what- 
ever you  are  and  whatever  vou  become,  such 
success  is  due  directly  to  the  fact  that  some- 
where down  the  line  somebody  cared  about 
you.  This  flne  tutorial  project  in  which  you 
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have  participated  is  the  result  of  somebody 
caring.  Your  gratitude  for  the  efforts  of  your 
tutors  will  be  reflected  in  your  going  on  to 
continue  improving  yourselves  toward  the 
end  of  taking  over  this  project,  thereby  mak- 
ing available  to  other  girls  and  boys  the 
same  kind  of  patience  and  understanding  and 
help  that  has  been  given  to  you.  Excellence 
of  spirit  demands  that  you  will  give  to  others 
more  than  you  have  received. 

You  will  never  be  able  to  achieve  complete 
excellence  of  spirit  until  you.  first  of  all. 
solve  all  of  the  personal  conflicts  which  you 
have  regarding  yourself  and  others  like  vou. 
You  simply  cannot  believe  yourselves  or  al- 
low anyone  to  convince  yoti  that  you  .ire 
not  an  important  and  worthwhile  indi\idual. 
As  the  late  and  esteemed  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  often  reminded  us.  the  only  legitimate 
basis  for  Judging  you  or  any  person  is  not 
the  color  of  your  skin  but  the  content  of 
your  character.  It  is  no  disgrace  to  be  bl.ack. 
and  the  single  most  important  message  that 
you  must  give  and  impress  upon  America 
is  people  are  people  ;ind  there  will  be  little 
comfort  and  peace  until  this  message  is  ac- 
cepted and  translated  into  reality. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  teaches  "at  Morgan 
State  College  told  me  that  a  few  days  ago 
he  spoke   to   a   small  group   of  students   at 
Dunbar  High  School.  He  said   that   he  left 
Dunbar  with   an   uncomfortable  feeling   be- 
cause he  .'tensed  a  strong  feeling  of  dejection 
among  the  students.  In  his  words,  the  Dun- 
bar kids  really  think  they  are  out  of  it.  I  say 
to  you  that  Dunbar  students  are  not  out  of 
it.  and  they  simply  must  come  to  feel  that 
they  can   find   lives   as  full   and  as  rich   as 
students  at  other  schools.  Sure,  Dunbar  is  in 
the  ghetto,  but  look  at  the  history  of  .splen- 
did achievement  of  Dunbar  graduates.  You 
know  the  story  as  well  as  I  do.  You  know, 
for  example,  that  it  was  a  Dunbar  graduate 
who  broke  down  the  racial  barriers  at  the 
Nursing  School  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land  It  was  an  East  Baltimore  Dunbar  grad- 
uate. Martin  Dyer,  who  broke  down  the  racial 
barriers  at  Saint  John's  College  in  Annapolis. 
Calvin  LaCompte.  a  Caroline  Street  Dunbar 
graduate  teaches  in  the  English  Department 
of  Catholic  University  of  America.  Elton  Fax. 
a  Dunbar  graduate  is  an  illustrator  for  one 
of   the   lending   textbook   publishers   in   the 
country.   The   beautiful   voice   of   Jeannette 
Walters   continues   to   charm    concert   audi- 
ences throughout  the  country.  The  chairman 
of  the  Art  Department  at  Morgan  State  is 
a  distinguished  sculptor  and  a  Dunbar  grad- 
uate. The  Dean  at  Coppin  State  College  is  a 
Dunbar  graduate. 

A  member  of  the  Baltimore  City  Council 
is  a  Dunbar  graduate.  These  are  people  who 
walked  the  same  streets  of  East  Baltimore 
the  way  you  now  walk.  These  are  some  of  the 
very  successful  people  who  attended  Dunbar 
High  School.  These  are  some  of  the  people 
who  refused  to  allow  anyone  to  tell  them 
they  did  not  count.  These  are  some  of  the 
people  who  know  the  meaning  of  excellence 
of  spirit.  You  do  count! 

"Excellence  of  spirit"  does  not  come  about 
automatically.  Once  you  have  developed  a 
wholesome  view  of  yourself  as  a  worthwhile 
individual,  you  must  use  this  self-respect 
and  self-confidence  as  the  springboard  from 
which  you  will  give  direction  to  your  lives. 
"Excellence  of  spirit."  therefore,  requires  that 
you  will  dream  better  and  higher  dreams  and 
that  you  will  work  hard  to  move  any  obstacle 
to  the  full  realization  of  those  dreams. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  more  familiar 
songs  of  recent  years  has  in  it  the  real  mean- 
ing of  "excellence  of  spirit"  as  it  relates  to 
dreaming  good  dreams: 

"To  dream  the  impossible  dream. 
To  fight  the  unbeatable  foe. 
To  bear  with  unbearable  sorrow. 
To  run  where  the  brave  dare  not  go; 

"To  right  the  unrightable  wrong. 
To  love.  pure,  and  chaste,  from  afar. 
To  try.  when  your  arms  are  too  weary. 
To  reach  the  unreachable  star; 
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"This  is  my  quest,  to  follow  that  star. 
No  matter  how  hopeless,  no  matter  how  far. 
To  fight  for  the  right  without  question  or 

pause. 
To    be    willing    to    march    into    hell    for   a 

heavenly  cause. 

"And  I  know  that  if  I'll  only  be  true  to  this 
gloiious  quest. 
That  my  heart  will  He  peaceful  and  calm 
When  I'm  laid  to  my  rest. 

"And  the  world  will  be  better  for  this. 
That  one  man.  scorned   and   covered   with 

scars. 
Still  strove  with  the  last  ounce  of  courage, 
To  reach  the  unreachable  stars." 

I  say  again,  young  people,  if  you  wish  to 
achieve  "excellence  of  spirit,"  you  simply 
must  reach  for  the  stars,  dream  better 
dreams. 

But  what  good  Is  served  if  a  man  writes 
a  book,  composes  a  :ine  symphony,  paints  a 
beautiful  picture,  cr  invents  a  wonderful 
Invention  ...  of  what  good  are  all  these 
things  if  they  fail  to  improve  the  lot  of 
mankind.  Indeed,  my  friends,  ■excellence 
of  spirit"  carries  with  It  another  dimension. 
You  m.ust  resolve  now  that  yotir  life  will  be 
a  useful  one,  one  that  Is  designed  to  help 
make  life  and  living  more  pleasant  for  others. 
If  you  complete  high  school  or  college  or 
any  school  of  your  choice  and  sit  back  re- 
laxed and  comfortable  while  others  about 
you  are  suffering  and  without,  it  would  be 
better  if  you  had  never  lived.  Horace  Mann 
put  it  simply  by  warning  that  we  should 
"be  ashamed  to  die  until  we  have  done  some 
good  for  humanity".  The  slums  are  bad  as 
everyone  must  admit,  but  I  ask  you  to  see  in 
the  ghetto  a  challenge.  Thus,  excellence  of 
spirit  depends  on  your  leading  an  active  life 
of  doing  .  .  .  serving,  if  you  please,  your 
brothers  and  sisters.  To  me.  it  is  criminal 
to  aspire  to  go  to  Africa  or  .Asia  to  do  mis- 
sionary work,  when  the  job  here  at  home 
is  so  fireat.  I  want  you  to  begin  now  develop- 
ing those  skills  necessarv  to  Ijecome  respon- 
ible  agents  of  change  in  our  community. 
Equipped  with  a  now  sense  of  self-worth  ;.nd 
a  determination  to  reach  the  unreachable 
stars,  you  can  be  powerful  forces  for  mean- 
ingful cliange  in  our  community.  To  do  less. 
meaiis  that  this  Tutorial  Project,  your  school 
will  have  failed  you  and  you  will  have  failed 
them. 

But  "excellence  of  spirit"  means  even 
something  else.  It  means  that  you  will  have 
to  ask  the  right  questions  and  once  assured 
that  you  have  asked  the  right  questions,  you 
will  move  on  towards  finding  the  answers  to 
those  questions.  Are  there  really  fifty  million 
poor  people  in  America?  What  can  I  do  about 
it?  Is  this  country  really  wealthy  enough  to 
afford  everyone  a  decent  living?  What  is  my 
role  in  helping  to  move  my  brothers  and 
sisters  from  the  mere  subsistence  level  of 
living?  Are  public  officials  really  corrupt? 
What  can  I  do  al>out  this?  Are  the  people 
in  my  community  getting  their  fair 
share  of  community  and  government  serv- 
ices? What  is  my  role  here?  Is  there  any  such 
thing  as  a  Just  war?  Must  we  live  in  constant 
fear  of  having  the  lives  of  our  loved  ones 
needlessly  snuffed  out  by  war.  How  may  I  be 
heard    on   this   score? 

Questions  like  these,  and  many  others 
must  be  raised  by  young  people  like  you. 
Answers  to  questions  like  these  must  also 
be  found  by  young  people  like  you.  It  Is 
important  that  you  continue  developing 
your  capacity  for  clear  thinking,  not  allow- 
ing yourselves  to  be  swayed  by  opinions  of 
others  unless  you  are  sure  that  their  views 
are  consistent  with  your  own.  The  country, 
our  State  and  our  City  have  many  problems. 

We  have  at  last  come  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  a  person  does  not  have  to  be  sixty 
years  old  to  be  a  leader  and  to  behave  respon- 
sibly. History  is  on  your  side,  for  as  you  will 
recall.  Mozart  had  written  his  symphonies  at 
the  age  of  eighteen;  Napoleon  had  conquered 
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half  of  Europe  before  he  was  thirty  years 
old;  William  Pitt  became  Prime  Minister  of 
England  at  the  age  of  twenty-three;  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  had  completely  revolutionized 
the  world  by  the  lime  he  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three;  and  Martin  Luther  King  died 
at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  and  will  go  down 
in  history  as  the  central  figure  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Young  people  are  on  the 
move,  in  quest  of  excellence  of  spirit. 

I  want  to  congratulate  all  of  you  tonight 
for  Jobs  well  done.  You  remember  how  al- 
most everyday  one  of  your  friends  dares  you 
to  do  something?  In  closing  this  brief  talk 
with  yoti,  I  would  like  to  pose  for  you  a 
series  of  dares: 

I  dare  you  to  remain  In  school  until  you 
have  completed  the  highest  level  your  abili- 
ties will  allow  you  to  complete. 

I  d.ire  you  lo  resolve  tonight  to  chart  for 
yourselves  a  life  that  is  dedicated  to  helping 
others  find  better  lives. 

I  dare  you  to  participate  in  the  life  of  your 
community  as  an  agent  of  meaningful 
change. 

I  dare  you  to  hold  your  head  up  high  and 
defy  any  man  who  would  suggest  to  you  that 
you  are  anything  less  than  a  human  being 
with  dignity  and  w'orth. 

I  dare  you  to  translate  all  the  knowledge, 
abllitie':.  and  skills  which  you  may  develop 
into  a  rich  depository  from  which  human  be- 
ings may  draw  freely. 

I  dare  you  to  begin  now  searching  for  ex- 
cellence of  spirit. 

I  dare  you  to  dream  the  impossible  dream. 

And  so,  in  conclusion,  I  ask  the  question 
of  each  of  you  here  tonight,  will  you  accept 
my  dares?  I  dare  vou! 
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PUBLIC  EMPLOYEE  UNIONISM 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OK    MI.S.SOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18.  1968 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month  a 
score  of  my  colleagues  and  I  introduced 
a  bill  that  has  come  to  be  called  "the  free- 
dom of  choice  act."  It  in  essence  would 
grant  Federal  employees  the  right  to  re- 
frain from  union  membership.  It  Is  prin- 
cipled on  the  basis  of  and  duties  of  those 
in  the  public  trust.  This  proposed  legisla- 
tion has  generated  much  favorable  edi- 
torial comment  throughout  the  country. 
Among  this  editorial  comment  is  one 
from  the  Columbia  Daily  Tribune,  of 
Columbia.  Mo.  The  editorial  is  entitled 
"public  employee  unionism,"  and  reads  as 
follows: 

PtTBLic  Employee  Unionism 

Faced  with  static  membership  rolls,  the 
nation's  labor  unions  have  turned  their  at- 
tentions to  new  and  hopefully  greener  pas- 
tures in  the  persons  of  public  employes. 

There  are  three  million  people  working  for 
the  federal  government  and  another  nine  mil- 
lion on  the  payrolls  of  cities,  counties  and  the 
50  states.  The  recent  efforts  of  unions  to  or- 
ganize groups  of  these  workers  Is  well  known 
and  openly  acknowledged  by  labor  leaders 

One  of  the  most  troubling  points  In  these 
negotiations  is  invariably  the  issue  of  the 
agency  shop. 

Under  this  provision  the  employer  agrees  to 
withhold  union  dues  (cr  their  equivalent) 
from  workers'  paychecks  and  send  the  money 
directly  to  the  labor  organization.  From  the 
union  standpoint  this  provision  has  obvious 
advantages  It  provides  a  tremendous  power 
base  because  the  union  is  relieved  of  having 
to  depend  on  its  members  to  voluntarily  pay 
their  dues — the  public  employer  takes  care  of 


that,  and  the  resxilt  Is  a  locked  In  union  mem- 
bership and  a  loss  of  Independence  for  the 
worker. 

A  bin  has  been  Introduced  in  Congress 
which  guarantees  a  federal  employe  the  right 
to  refrain  Irom  Joining  a  union  Rep.  lien 
Blackburn  (R.  Ga.)  has  put  in  statutory 
form  the  provision  that  Is  now  only  guar- 
anteed by  an  Executive  Order  Issued  by  John 
P.  Kennedy  when  he  was  President.  An  iden- 
tical bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Sen.  Wallace  F.  Bennett  (R.  Ut.\hi. 

The  protection  of  an  individual's  right  not 
to  Join  a  union  is  even  more  important  for 
public  employes  than  those  working  for  pri- 
vate concerns.  If  It  becomes  a  condition  of 
employment  that  all  federal,  sUnc  and  local 
public  employes  must  beloi^g  to  a  union — 
and,  of  course,  pay  dues — a  situation  with 
frightening  consequences  will  have  devel- 
oped. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  problem  of  strikes — 
an  Issue  which  has  two  sides  to  it — the  finan- 
cial lmi)llciitions  are  enough  to  cause  con- 
cern all  by  themselves. 

Suppo.-^e  Just  the  three  million  federal 
workers  became  involved  in  an  i.^ency  shop 
condition.  Regular  Jvies  .ilnne  v^uld  total  a 
staggering  amount  of  money  over  which  the 
employes  would  have  no  control  B'lt  ti'ppose 
In  addition  the  AFL-CIO's  COPE  or  some 
other  union  political  organization  made  a 
special  election  year  assessment  of  Just  50 
cents  per  member  per  month.  This  would 
create  a  war  chest  of  some  S18  million.  To  go 
on.  Imagine  a  like  amount  extracted  from 
each  of  the  other  nine  million  public  workers, 
and  the  union  inflvience  would  be  Irresistible. 
An  organization  with  $72  million  to  dump 
into  a  Presidential  campaign — well,  the  im- 
plications are  Just  too  much.  This  example 
of  the  accumulation  of  power  may  be  a  trifle 
oversimplified,  but  the  message  Is  clear. 

Trade  unionism  is  a  viable  force  in  the 
socio  economic  fabric  of  this  country.  Just 
like  big  business,  big  labor  has  il.5  place  But 
unconscionable  power  in  the  hands  of  one 
cohesive  influence  group  is  bad.  and  the 
monolithic  nature  of  big  lab'ir  le.idership 
makes  the  possibility  of  unilateral  action 
likely  indeed. 

We  do  not  like  compulsory  unionism  any 
more  than  we  would  like  compulsory  cus- 
tomer allegiance  in  behalf  of  an  industry.  It 
would  be  wrong  for  a  rule  to  be  passed  and 
enforced  which  would  require  that  every  citi- 
zen of  Columbia  subscribe  to  the  Tribune. 
When  business  or  industry  loses  the  need  to 
compete  for  its  means  of  bustenance  It  be- 
comes unresponsive  and  corrupt. 

This  is  the  scourge  of  monopoly. 


DEFENSE  CUTS  PLANNED 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  18.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
June  11  edition  of  the  State  newspaper, 
Columbia.  .S.C..  contains  an  excellent  col- 
umn entitled  "Report:  Defense  Cuts 
Planned."  written  by  Mr.  Paul  Scott. 
Mr.  Scott  points  out.  that  while  there 
has  been  no  public  announcement,  that 
the  President  has  made  a  ver>'  contro- 
versial decision  to  carry  out  the  congres- 
sional mandate  for  cutting  S6  billion 
from  the  Federal  budget.  This  is  the 
well-known  tradeoff  in  return  for  the 
10-pcrcent  surtax,  which  the  administra- 
tion has  .sought  for  some  time. 

The  controversial  decision.  Mr.  Scott 
reports,  is  to  slash  the  militarj-  budget  by 
an  estimated  $3  billion,  without  affecting 
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any  reduction  on  the  $30  billion  now  al- 
located to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

As  I  stated  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
June  13,  the  most  likely  items  to  be  cut 
from  the  militan,-  budget  are  expensive 
items  of  hardware  such  as  the  maimed 
orbiting  laboratory  and  the  ABM— the 
Sentinel  missile  system. 

While  I  realize  the  importance  of  na- 
tional military  strength.  I  also  know 
that  there  are  reasonable  limits  and  con- 
straints which  must  be  taken  from  a 
financial  point  of  view.  In  this  regard,  I 
hope  that  the  administration  will  avoid 
the  mistake  of  casting  these  Issues  in  an 
adversar>'  aspect  of  civilian  versus  mili- 
tary. This  is  not  the  issue.  Both  the  civil- 
ians and  the  military  have  necessary  and 
proper  places  in  these  decisions.  In  my 
opinion,  the  issue  is  what  is  best  for  the 
countrv-  and  what  will  best  insure  its 
security  and  survival,  and  this  is  the  hard 
decision  that  we  must  make. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  Senators  to  think 
of  these  defense  cuts  in  this  regard  and 
invite  their  attention  to  this  excellent 
article.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Defense  Ctts  Planned:  L.  B    J.  U\r  Slash 

Military  Budget  by  S3  Billion 

I  By  Pnul  Scott> 

Washington. — Although  there  has  been  no 
public  announcement.  President  Johnson  has 
made  a  very  controversial  decision  on  how 
he  will  carry  out  a  proposed  congressional 
mandate  to  cut  $6  billion  from  the  huge 
federal  budeet. 

After  grimly  agreeing  to  bow  to  Congress 
In  order  to  obtain  a  $10  billion  t^x  boost. 
the  President  has  decided  to  rut  at  least  -$3 
billion — or  half— from  the  ?79.8  billion  now 
being  spent  for  national  defense. 

The  encrmous  defense  request  is  the  big- 
gest; .=in°le  item  in  the  Administration's  ,$186 
billion  budeet  for  the  year  beginning  July  1. 
The  S79  8  -jllUon  figure  represents  a  cut  from 
the  $101.4  billion  orlginallv  requested  by  the 
Joint  ChieJs  of  Staif. 

While  President  Johnson  has  ruled  out 
any  reduction  in  the  $30  billion  being  spent 
for  the  Vietnam  war.  military  expert.'?  here 
say  the  huge  defense  cutback  will  cripple  a 
number  of  programs  directly  related  to  that 
conflict. 

Most  critical  of  the  war-related  projects 
to  be  affected  will  be  the  training  and  equip- 
ping of  a  new  Army  division  needed  to 
replace  one  being  withdrawn  from  the  Stra- 
tegic Reserve  in  the  U.S.  for  duty  In  Viet- 
nam. 

If  the  $3  billion  Is  cut  out  of  the  coming 
year's  military  spending,  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  claim,  plans  to  activate 
the  division  will  have  to  be  dropped. 

Other  military  spending  cuts  will  force  the 
Army  to  withdraw  an  additional  50.000 
troops  from  Europe,  including  part  of  the 
small  garrison  which  is  now  in  strife-torn 
West  Berlin, 

The  Presidents  controversial  decision  to 
take  half  of  the  proposed  reductions  out  of 
defense  was  made  known  to  Democratic  con- 
gressional leaders 

Stressing  his  populist-liberal  background, 
the  President  told  the  legislators  that  he 
was  desperately  trying  to  ease  the  spending 
cuts  on  domestic  programs  by  using  the 
meat  ax  approach  on  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

The  other  $3  billion  in  cutbacks,  he 
pointed  out.  will  be  made  in  the  domestic 
programs,  with  the  main  reductions  coming 
In    space,    agriculture,    and    public    works 
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projects.  An  estimated  $400  million  would 
also  have  to  be  slashed  from  the  govern- 
ment's  anti-poverty   prot,ram. 

In  making  his  reduction  plans,  the  Presi- 
dent stressed.  $71.8  billion  of  the  budget  rep- 
resented what  he  described  as  'uncontroll- 
able civilian  items"  which  could  not  be  cut, 
including: 

Social  Security,  medicare,  and  other  .-iocial 
insurance,  trust  funds  ($38.5  billion);  in- 
terest ($14  4  billion  I ;  veterans  ($5.2  billion); 
public  assistance  grants  ($5  7  billion):  farm 
price  support  commitments  ($2  9  billion), 
and  other  government  fixed  payments  i  $4  4 
billion). 

For  all  his  pretended  alarm  over  the 
"chaos"  to  be  produced  domestically  If  his 
"Great  Society"  programs  are  cut  back,  the 
President  so  far  hasn't  included  foreign  aid 
on  his  reduction  list. 

Rep.  Thomas  B  Curtis,  R-Mo  .  and  Sen. 
John  J.  Williams,  R-Del ,  two  authorities  on 
federal  waste,  have  proposed  $3  5  billion  be 
cut  out  of  foreign  aid. 

Curtis  also  has  warned  members  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  that  the  President  could 
blandly  ignore  any  congressional  mandate 
on  spending  cuts. 

According  to  Curtis,  President  Johnson  can 
if  he  wishes  leave  most  of  the  budeet  cutting 
to  his  successor  next  January  20.  He  points 
out  that  Congress  is  giving  the  President  a 
blank  check  on  how  the  reductions  are  to 
be  carried  out. 

Also,  he  claims,  there  is  no  way  that  the 
President  can  be  forced  to  carry  out  the  re- 
ductions during  the  remaining  seven  months 
of  his  Administration. 

The  House,  which  on  May  29  rejected  an 
amendment  to  limit  the  cut  to  $4  billion  by 
a  259  to  137  vote,  is  expected  to  approve  the 
$6  billion  cut  next  week.  The  Senate  already 
has  voted  the  larger  reduction. 

The  once-untouchable  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  now  seems  to 
be  everyone's  candidate  for  economy 

Less  than  a  year  ago.  NASA  had  420.000 
persons  working  on  space  programs,  com- 
pared with  240.000  as  of  June  1.  Most  of  the 
180.000  cut  was  made  in  contractor  jobs 
and  relatively  few  among  civil  service  per- 
sonnel. 

Now.  President  Johnson  has  directed  Ad- 
ministrator James  Webb  to  eliminate  at  least 
5.000  of  NASA's  33.000  civil  service  jobs  dur- 
ing the  next  three  months. 
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STUDY  OF  ALL  ASPECTS  OF  CRIME 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  June  18,  1968 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1340  to  set  up  a  joint  select  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  to  make  a  study  of  all  aspects 
of  crime.  This  committee  would  then 
make  recommendations  to  the  respective 
Houses  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
any  remedial  legislation  which  would 
contribute  to  protecting  the  lives  and 
property  of  our  people. 

The  tragic  events  of  the  past  weeks 
and  months  make  it  imperative  that 
the  Congress  exhibit  to  the  citizens  of 
this  great  Nation  its  determination  to 
meet  the  challenge  and  eliminate  crime 
and  violence  in  every  way  within  its 
power. 

During  times  such  as  these,  the  citi- 
zens rightfully  turn  to  their  elected 
Representatives    for    leadership,    guid- 


ance, and  action.  However,  we  must  not 
allow  the  state  of  emotional  shock  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  to  allow  us  to 
hastily  legislate. 

We  must  determine  the  reason  for  law- 
lessness and  violence.  When  we  find  the 
cause,  we  will  be  better  able  to  restore  to 
our  people  a  sense  of  security  against  the 
assault  of  the  criminal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens join  with  us  in  our  desire  and  de- 
tei-mination  to  find  a  solution  to  this 
problem.  Their  assistance  and  support 
will  be  the  deciding  factor  in  our  return 
to  the  respect  for  God,  coimtry,  and 
fellow  man  that  made  this  Nation  the 
greatest  nation  the  world  has  ever 
known — a  nation  where  every  citizen, 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin  is  entitled  to  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  are  secure  in  their 
homes,  and  on  the  streets,  wherever  thev 
may  go. 


THE  ELECTORAL  COLLEGE:  RETEN- 
TION OR  ABOLITION 


HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIX'ES 

Tuesday,  June  18. 1968 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  sum- 
mer, I  had  the  pleasure  of  having  Russell 
O.  Ayo,  Jr.,  as  one  of  my  summer  interns. 
Mr.  Ayo  is  a  native  of  my  congressional 
district.  At  the  time  of  his  internship,  he 
was  the  immediate  past  president  of  the 
student  body  of  Nicholls  State  College  lo- 
cated in  Thibodaux,  La.  He  is  presently  a 
law  student  at  Louisiana  State 
University. 

During  the  course  of  his  service  in  my 
office.  Mr.  Ayo  conducted  a  rather 
lengthy  study  into  the  electoral  college. 
He  carefully  and  studiously  reviewed  the 
histoi-y  of  the  electoral  college,  the  argu- 
ments for  its  retention  or  abolition,  and 
alternate  plans  that  have  been  offered  as 
a  replacement  for  it. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  studies.  Mr. 
Ayo  prepared  a  rather  lengthy  paper  for 
me.  This  paper,  entitled  "The  Electoral 
College:  Retention  or  Abolition,"  offers  a 
significant  contribution  toward  a  better 
understanding  of  the  issues  that  are 
involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last  several 
decades,  our  coimtry  has  been  faced  with 
many  substantial  constitutional  issues. 
Not  the  least  of  these  is  one  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  presidential  elec- 
tions are  conducted.  Therefore,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  extend  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  Mr.  Ayo's  paper,  so  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  can  share  in  the  result  of  his 
herculean  endeavor: 

The  Electoral  College:  Retention  or 

ABOLrnoN 

(Prepared  by  Russell  O.  Ayo,  Jr.,  for  Hon. 

Edwin  E.  Willis,  member  of  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary) 

introductory  remarks 
Never  in  the  history  of  our  Nation  has  a 
problem  been  so  evident,  so  controversial, 
and  yet  remained  so  unresolved.  The  90tli 
Congress,  as  many  of  Its  predecessor  Con- 
gresses, is  trying  to  solve  it.  It  is  deliberating, 
analyzing,  and  investigating  both  the  old 
and  the  new  methods  of  possible  constltu- 
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ttonal  change  to  our  present  system  of  elect- 
ing the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  general  accord 
either  In  Congress  or  throughout  the  States 
on  any  one  of  four  proposed  plans  of  chang- 
ing our  present  system — the  direct  election 
plan,  the  district  plan,  the  proportional  plan, 
and  the  President's  automatic  system — or 
even  on  the  preservation  of  our  present  sys- 
tem, the  Electoral  College.  Congressmen  and 
their  constituents,  however,  are  realizing 
that  some  action  must  be  taken  to  calm  this 
recurring  period  of  tension  and  uncertainty 
about  the  electoral  system  that  transpires 
when  election  year  approaches. 

The  American  public,  through  agencies, 
organizations,  and  especially  through  their 
representatives  in  Congress  must  promote 
a  workable,  acceptable  ."solution.  Whether 
this  solution  will  be  one  of  permanence  or  of 
brevity  remains  to  be  resolved.  President 
Johnson,  in  regard  to  this  fact,  has  stated: 

"The  potential  of  paralysis  implicit  in 
these  conditions  constitutes  an  indefensible 
folly  for  otir  responsible  society  In  these 
times.  Common  sense  impels,  duty  requires 
us  to  act — and  to  act  now.  without  delay."  > 

Our  problem  is  one  of  urgency,  and  it 
cannot  be  taken  lightly.  Because  of  its 
gravity,  it  must  be  handled  swiftly  but 
assiduously  and  carefully.  The  burden  of  de- 
cision rests  heavily  upon  the  broad  shoulders 
of  Congress  and  this  is  as  it  should  be:  yet 
they  are  far  from  being  alone.  I  am  confident 
that  their  solution  will  be  for  the  best — 
their  decree  will  be  made  for  you  and  I — 
the  American  people. 

The  90th  Congress  must  not  and  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  merely  attempting  to  create 
a  solution:  the  attempt  has  been  made  many 
times  in  the  past— today  not  tomorrow  is 
the  time  for  action.  James  J.  Kilpatrick  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  wrote: 

"Congress  has  been  trying  to  repair  the 
Electoral  College  since  it  lirst  backfired 
in  the  Presidential  Election  of  1800.  Now  the 
debate  seems  to  be  reaching  a  i^eak  for  two 
reasons:  -  One  Is  the  proposal  submitted  by 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  the  other 
is  a  growing  belief  that  George  Wallace  will 
run  for  President  next  year  on  a  third  party 
ticket.  It's  probably  impossible  to  amend 
the  constitution  in  time  for  direct  voting  in 
the  1968  election,  but  the  Wallace  candidacy 
is  reminding  alert  politicians  in  both  major 
parties  of  the  present  system's  potential  for 
chaos:  A  capture  of  just  enough  Southern 
States  to  deny  anyone  a  majority  of  elec- 
toral votes  and  thus  require  the  House  to 
pick  the  President,  or  a  'spoiler'  effect  in 
pivotal  Northern  States  that  could  tip  the 
balance  between  the  two  major  candidates. 

■■  'It  took  an  assassination  to  get  us  the 
25th  Amendment'  for  filling  a  Vice  Presi- 
dential vacancy,  says  a  Capitol  Hill  sup- 
porter of  direct  voting.  'It  may  take  a 
Wallace   to    give   tis   the   26th.'"' 

Whatever  the  reasons  that  guide  Con- 
gress either  to  continue  or  to  abolish  our 
present  system  is  important,  but  of  more 
importance  is  that  they  do  take  proper 
action  vlthout  further  delay.  Over  one 
hundrra  sixty-seven  years  have  proven  that 
the  longer  they  delay  the  more  difficult  It 
becomes  to  achieve  something  positive. 

historical    BACKGROfND 

At  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787, 
the  "founding  fathers"  were  in  agreement 
that  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
our  Nation  should  be  elected  officials,  but 
the  method  of  election  presented  serious 
problems  for  the  young  country.  These  dif- 
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ficulties    were    resolved    only    aiter    Intense 
discussion  and  heated  debate. 

"FToposed  methods  included  direct  popu- 
lar election,  clecilcn  by  the  Congress,  elec- 
tion by  the  .-tate  kglElatures,  and  election 
by   intermediate   ele.'tors." ' 

Each  cf  these  methods  was  widely  op- 
posed by  numerous  members  of  the  con- 
\entlon  for  various  refJsons. 

The  direct  popular  election  proposal 
tailed  because  the  members  seemed  to  feel 
that  the  people,  in  general,  were  not  capa- 
ble of  determining  the  character  integrity, 
and  qualifications  cf  the  Presidential  and 
Vice  Presidential  candidates.  Communica- 
tion during  those  days  was  slow,  inadeqt'ate, 
and  unreliable— making  direct  election  im- 
practical; papular  election  was  thus  des- 
tined   for   failure. 

Election  of  candidates  by  Congress  was 
a  very  controversial  Issue.  Desiring  to  main- 
tain an  independent  executive,  the  "found- 
ing fathers"  l>elieved  that  this  proposal  was 
unacceptable.  Their  rejection  of  tliis  plan 
relieved  the  exectitive  offices  from  contin- 
gency and  dependence  upon  tlie  wants  and 
desires    of    Congress. 

Election  by  the  state  legislature  was  not 
approbated  because  of  reasons  similar  to 
those  of  election  by  Congress.  The  two  top 
executives,  if  elected  in  this  manner,  would 
have  been  unable  to  avoid  undue  pressures 
exerted   ijy  tlie  state  legislatures. 

Deadlock  occurred.  Which  .method  was 
best?  An  eleven  man  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  study  the  problem  and  hopefully 
develop  an  answer.  After  tiring  efforts,  the 
committee  on  September  4,  1787.  issued  its 
plan,  and  it  was  accepted  by  the  convention 
with  only  a  few  minor  changes.  This  report 
served  .as  the  foundation  for  Article  II  of 
ilie   Constitution. 

The  following  points  were  recommended 
in  the  report  and  adopted  by  the  convention. 

Each  state  legislature  was  to  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  the  electors  were  to  be 
chosen.  A  state  was  entitled  to  have  the 
same  number  of  electors  as  it  had  representa- 
tives and  senators,  and  these  electors  would 
cast  their  own  votes  in  their  state  for  two 
persons  for  President,  at  least  one  of  whom 
was  not  an  inhabitant  of  their  state. 

"And  they  shall  make  a  List  of  all  Persons 
voted  for.  and  of  the  Niimber  of  Votes  for 
each:  which  List  they  shall  sign  and  certify, 
and  transmit  sealed  to  the  Seat  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  ,  ,  ."'  where 
they  will  be  tallied. 

After  the  results  were  compiled,  the  candi- 
date that  received  a  majority  of  the  votes 
was  President  and  the  individual  with  the 
second  highest  number  was  Vice  President. 
The  House  of  Representatives  would  elect  the 
President  in  the  event  that  no  candidate  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  votes.  Each  state. 
regardle!5s  of  its  number  of  representatives, 
was  allowed  only  one  vote  when  the  election 
devolved  upon  the  House:  a  majority  vote 
with  a  quorum  or  two-thirds  of  the  states 
voting  was  a  necessary  condition  to  elect  a 
candidate.  If  two  or  more  candidates  received 
an  equal  number  of  votes  with  a  majority  of 
the  vote,  then  one  of  them  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent: however,  if  a  majority  of  electoral  votes 
was  not  received  by  any  candidate,  then  the 
House  would  select  the  President  from  the  top 
five  candidates  and  the  candidates  with  the 
second  highest  electoral  votes  was  the  Vice 
President.  The  Senate  would  choose  the  Vice 
President  If  there  were  a  tie  between  candi- 
dates for  the  second  highest  number  of  vot.eE. 
( These  provisions  were  later  superseded  by 
the  12th  and  20th  amendments.) 


>  Message  from  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  89th  Congress,  1st  Session,  House  of 
Representatives  (February  1,  1965),  p.  2. 

=  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  "Alternatives  to  the 
Electoral  College,  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
(Junes,  1967),  p.  18, 

'Ibid.,  p.  IB, 
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The  original  method  of  election  lasted  only 
four  elections  after  its  ratification  by  the 
States;  its  alteration  was  caused  by  the  Jef- 
ferson-Burr incident  in  the  election  of  1800. 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr  were  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident, respectively.  But  when  the  electoral 
votes  were  counted,  it  was  discovered  that 
both  Jefferson  and  Burr  had  received  an  equal 
number.  The  cause  for  this  unfortunate  oc- 
currence rested  in  the  provision  that  the 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent were  voted  for  Jointly  and  not  by 
separate,  distinct  ballots 

Conpre.ss  proposed  in  the  r2th  Amend- 
ment a  method  that  would  alleviate  such 
incidents.  This  amendment  included  such 
provisions  as  the  electors  who  "...  shall  name 
in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Presi- 
dent, and  In  distinct  ballots  the  penson  voted 
for  as  Vice  President.  .  .  .;  and  if  no  person 
have  such  majority,  then  from  the  per.'jons 
having  the  highest  numbers  not  exceeding 
three  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  Presi- 
dent, the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
chrr.se  immediately,  by  ballot  the  President. 
And  if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not 
choose  a  President  whenever  the  right  of 
choice  shall  devolve  \ipon  them,  before  the 
fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  then  the 
Vice  President  shall  act  a.s  President.  .  ."." 
(This  last  part  from  "and  If  .  .  shall  act  as 
President"  has  been  superseded  by  section  3 
of  the  twentieth  amendment  ) 

Similar  provisions  were  included  in  the 
12th  amendment  for  the  election  of  the  Vice 
President  in  case  of  a  tie  vote. 

The  election  of  1800  had  another  major 
effect  upon  the  electoral  system.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  Intended  that  the 
electors  were  to  be  Independent  and  vote  as 
individuals  when  choosing  the  President  and 
Vice  President.  Political  parlies  were  the 
downfall  of  the  independent  electors;  they 
were  making  their  debut  and  becoming  more 
popular  and  intense  By  the  fourth  Presiden- 
tial election,  they  had  reached  a  summit 
and  were  destined  to  become  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  notable  traditions.  The  Independ- 
ent attitude  of  the  electors  had  virtually  dis- 
appeared with  the  evolution  of  political  par- 
ties and  each  elector  was  expected  to  vote 
along  party  lines. 

There  were  other  changes  developing  in 
the  early  1800's.  .M  first,  state  legislatures 
chose  electors  as  they  were  empowered  to 
do  by  Congress:  however,  most  of  the  elec- 
tors were  elected  by  direct  popular  vote  in 
1804.  One  of  the  most  favorable  early  plans 
of  choosing  the  electors  w.^s  the  district 
plan. 

".  .  .  one  elector  was  chosen  by  the  voters 
of  each  Congressional  district,  and  two  were 
elected  by  those  of  the  state  at  large  .  .  .  The 
district  plan  of  choosing  electors  was  sup- 
pKjrted  by  leading  statesmen  of  both  parties, 
Including  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Madison,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  and 
Webster."  ■ 

Eventually  the  district  system  was  ab.an- 
doned  for  the  unit  vote  system  whereby  the 
state  delivered  its  entire  electoral  vot«  to 
the  Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential  candi- 
date that  carried  the  state.  This  eliminated 
the  splitting  of  the  State's  electoral  vote  be- 
tween two  or  more  candidates. 

"States  which  employed  a  unit  vote  or  gen- 
eral ticket  system  were  able  to  assign  all  their 
electoral  votes  to  the  candidate  receiving  the 
highest  popular  vote,  with  the  result  that 
these  states  were  able  to  exert  greater  influ- 
ence in  presidential  elections." » 


*  "Electoral  College  Reform".  Public  Affairs 
Department.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  (Washington,  September  1963) , 
pi. 

=  The  United  States  Constitution,  89th  Con- 
gress, 2nd  Session,  House  Document  No.  470 
(Washington.  1966),  Article  II.  p.  5.  (Later 
superseded  by  Article  XII) 


f  Ibid..  Article  XII.  p.  13. 

■  "Referendum  No.  98:  Electoral  College 
Reform".  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  America  (Washington.  De- 
cember 1965) ,  p.  4 

'"Electing  the  President:  A  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Electoral  College  Reform", 
the  American  Bar  Association  (Chicago, 
January  1967),  p.  22. 
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In  order  to  maintain  an  equal  footing  with 
states  using  the  "en  bloc"  system,  the  remain- 
ing states  were  Impelled  to  convert  to  the 
unit  vcte  system  Every  state  since  1892  has 
used  this,  our  present  system. 

ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  SYSTEM 

The  provisions  of  Article  II.  section  1.  and 
the  23rd  Amendment  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment cr  election  of  electors.  Usually  it 
is  by  direct,  popular  vote  of  the  people,  but 
it  may  be  In  any  manner  that  the  state  legis- 
lature directs  These  ek^ctors  in  turn  elect  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  At  the  present  time,  the  American 
people  directly  choose  their  electors  but  they 
only  have  an  indirect  voice  In  the  election 
of  the  President  .ird  Vice  President.  Each 
State's  electors  are  the  actual  voice  of  the 
people  :n  choosing  the  Nation's  two  most  im- 
portant elected  officials. 

These  electors  are  known  as  ■'colleges" 
within  each  State  and  collectively  they  are 
called  the  Electoral  College".  The  electors 
convene  and  vote  within  their  own  State  on 
the  date  prescribed  by  Congress:  their  vote 
is  cast  as  a  single  and  distinct  ballot  for  both 
the  President  and  Vice  President.  I.e..  one 
ballot  for  President  and  a  separate  ballot  for 
Vies  President  The  results  of  the  vote  in 
■-■*ach -State  are  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses, 
he  opens  all  the  certificates  and  the  votes  are 
counted,  state  by  state,  and  the  results  are 
compiled  and  announced.  The  candidates 
who  receive  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes 
are  declared  to  be  the  President  and  Vice 
President  elect. 

If  no  Presidential  candidate  receives  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electoral  votes,  then  the  election 
of  the  President  shall  devolve  upon  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives.  The 
House  shall  choose  the  President  from  the 
candidates  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
electoral  votes,  but  not  from  more  than  three 
such  candidates.  In  the  voting,  each  State 
regardless  of  its  size  or  population  is  al- 
lowed only  one  vote.  Two-thirds  of  the  States 
shall  con.stitute  a  quorum  for  this  purpose 
and  a  majority  of  the  States'  representations 
shall  be  necessary  for  a  choice. 

Each  States  one  -.ote  is  determined  by 
polling  the  members  of  its  delegation. 

"If  the  State's  votes  in  Its  poll  are  evenly 
divided,  (T  if  no  candidate  receives  a  major- 
ity In  the  poll,  the  State  will  lose  its  one 
vote," " 

Should  this  occur,  the  State  has  two  alter- 
natives from  which  it  can  choose:  either  sub- 
mit a  blank  ballot,  or  decline  to  vote.  This 
could  easily  result  In  the  House  taking  a 
number  of  ballots  until  one  candidate  has 
received  the  majority  vote  necessary  to  a 
choice. 

If  no  Vice  Presidential  candidate  receives 
a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege, the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon 
the  United  States  Senate.  The  Senate  shall 
choose  the  Vice  President  from  the  two  can- 
didates with  the  highest  number  of  votes. 
Two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  and  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  for  a 
choice. 

Whenever  the  right  of  choice  of  the  Presi- 
dent has  devolved  upon  the  House  and  such 
body  has  failed  to  choose  the  President  by 
the  beginning  of  his  term,  then  the  follow- 
ing provisions  are  put  into  effect: 

"If  a  President  shall  not  have  been  chosen 
before  the  time  fi.xed  for  the  beginning  of  his 
term,  or  If  the  President  elect  shall  have 
failed  to  qualify,  then  the  Vice  President 
elect  shall  act  as  President  until  a  President 
shall  have  qualified:  and  the  Congress  may  by 
law  provide  for  the  case  wherein  neither  a 
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President  elect  nor  a  Vice  President  elect 
shall  have  qualified,  declr.rlng  who  shall  then 
act  as  President,  or  the  manner  in  which  one 
who  is  to  act  shall  be  selected,  and  such 
person  shall  act  accordingly  until  a  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President  shall  have  quali- 
fied." =  " 

The  present  system,  as  now  used,  has  three 
methods  of  electing  the  Presidential  and 
Vice  Presidential  electors.  The  first  is  the 
Presidential  short  ballot  where  the  names  of 
only  the  Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential 
candidates  are  printed  on  the  ballot  in  the 
general  election.  This  method  Implies  that 
the  electors  who  are  chosen  will  be  expected 
to  vote  for  his  party's  Presidential  and  Vice 
Presidential  candidate.  It  means  that  a  vote 
cast  for  these  candidates  Is  a  vote  cast  for 
that  party's  electors  whom  the  Presidential 
and   Vice   Presidential   candidates   represent. 

Another  method  has  both  the  names  of 
the  Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential  candi- 
dates and  the  names  of  the  electors  printed 
on  the  same  ballot.  This  also  implies  that  a 
pledge  exists  because  the  ballot  contains  the 
names  of  the  electors  who  are  preceded  by 
the  names  of  the  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  F*resldent, 

The  last  method  has  only  the  names  of 
the  electors  on  the  ballote.  These  electors  are 
unpledged  and  If  elected  in  the  general  elec- 
tion, they  are  not  obligated  or  even  expected 
to  vote  for  any  particular  candidate.  They 
vote  as  Individuals  for  the  candidate  of  their 
choice:  this  closely  resembles  the  manner 
that  was  established  in  1789  when  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  wanted  the  elec- 
tors to  be  Independent,  conscientious  selec- 
tors of  the  President  and  Vice  President.  All 
three  methods  are  used  within  the  United 
States  In  choosing  the  two  chief  executive 
officers  and  the  electors.  They  are  presented 
in  the  order  of  most  popular  use,  ranging 
from  thirty-five  states  using  the  short  ballot 
to  only  two  states  having  only  the  names  of 
the  electors  on  the  ballots.  Each  functions 
with  a  degree  of  success  that  is  mainly  de- 
pendent on  what  the  individual  stata  hopes 
to  accomplish. 

Arguments   in   favor'- 

Those  proponents  in  favor  of  retaining  our 
present  "en  bloc"  unit  vote  system  have  their 
basic  philosophy  well  expressed  in  a  state- 
ment made  by  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  in 
1956: 

"It  Is  not  only  the  unit  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dency we  are  talking  about,  but  a  whole  solar 
system  of  Governmental  power.  If  it  is  pro- 
posed to  change  the  balance  of  power  of  one 
of  the  elements  of  the  solar  system,  it  Is 
necessary  to  consider  the  others." 

Senator  Kennedy's  "solar  system"  refers  to 
the  elements  in  the  American  governmental 
structure — the  Presidency,  the  Senate,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  state  and  local  governments.  The 
proponents  of  this  philosophy  and  of  retain- 
ing our  electoral  system  present  the  follow- 
ing arguments: 

(1)  Our  existing  system  has  successfully 
endured  the  test  of  time  since  it  came  Into 
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existence  in  1789.  with  only  minor  amend- 
ments adjusting  it. 

(2i  The  electoral  system  has  given  us  only 
three  minority  Presidents:  that  Is,  Presi- 
dents who  had  less  popular  votes  in  the  gen- 
eral election  than  their  chief  opponent. 

(3)  The  riLj'ht  of  cjioice  of  I'ne  President 
has  devolved  upon  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  only  twice  under  the  elec- 
toral system — once  In  isoo.  and  again  in  1824. 

(4)  Our  present  system  gi\'es  .imple  repre- 
sentation to  both  the  small  and  the  large 
states  without  infringing  upon  the  rights  of 
either  one. 

(5)  No  other  method  has  found  general 
.icceptance  by  the  people:  therefore,  we 
should  not  abandon  a  system  th:(t  has  proven 
Its  dependability. 

(6)  The  electoral  vote  exaggeration  of  the 
winner's  inartiin  serves  as  apparent  national 
approval  and  acceptance  of  the  newly  electc^d 
candidates  by  the  people. 

(7t  The  Electoral  College  has  had  very  few 
problems  In  dealing  with  "splinter"  parties, 
thus  strengthening  our  age  old  two  partv 
system. 

(8)  The  present  system  affords  organized 
minority  groups  attention  that  they  might 
not  necessarily  receive. 

(9)  Both  parties  must  and  do  have  similar 
public  appeal,  thus  limiting  extremism  in 
our  government. 

(10)  The  electoral  system  provides  ade- 
quate expression  of  the  metropolitan  vote  In 
Presidential  elections  to  counterbalance  the 
rural  Influence  allegedly  evident  in  Congress. 

Comments  on  pros 

The  proponents  argue  that  our  present 
system  has  operated  effectively  for  almost 
two  centuries,  nevertheless,  we  have  had 
candidates  who  received  less  votes  than  their 
opponents  as  President.  Whether  or  not  such 
incidents  o^curr^d  only  three  time;s  is  ir- 
relevant, what  is  Important  is  that  we  have 
h.id  minority  presidents.  Is  this  the  manner 
in  which  our  democratic  system  should  func- 
tion? Or  should  it  be  designed  so  that  this 
could  never  occur? 

Why  have  candidates  In  modern  times  con- 
c:^ntrated  their  campaigns  In  the  lar:Te.  "plv- 
i.-tal"  states,  if  both  the  large  and  the  small 
states  have  .idequate  representation?  The 
answer  is  clear.  These  men  want  to  win:  they 
want  to  be  elected,  and  they  can  only  accom- 
plish this  by  channeling  their  eiforts  in  those 
states  that  have  the  largest  number  of  elec- 
toral votes.  It  is  possible — maybe  not  prob- 
able— for  a  candidate  to  be  elected  President 
and  have  carried  only  twelve  of  our  fifty 
states.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  twelve 
states  and  the  number  of  electoral  votes  to 
v.'hich  each  is  entitled  i  this  is  the  present 
distribution  of  electoral  votes  for  these 
states )  : 

Electoral 
State  votes 

New  York 43 

California 40 

Pennsylvania   29 

Ohio 26 

Illinois 26 

Texas   25 

Michigan 21 

New  Jersey 17 

Florida 14 

M.'.ssachusetcs   14 

Indiana    ]3 

Delaware 3 

Total 271 

These  twelve  states  possess  the  270  electoral 
votes  necessary  to  elect  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  (There 
are  538  electoral  votes:  a  candidate  needs 
only  one  more  than  half  to  he  elected ) . 
This  simply  means  that  a  candidate  can 
carry  these  12  states,  lose  the  remaining 
thirty-eight,  and  still  become  President.  Is 
this  the  workings  of  our  democratic  govern- 
ment? Should  twelve  states  be  the  voice  of 
fifty? 
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The  e.xaggeratlon  in  the  electoral  vote  gives 
the  appearance  that  the  newly  elected  Presi- 
dent is  approved,  accepted,  and  backed  by 
the  entire  nation  This  can  be  advantageous 
to  our  recentlv  elected  President.  Gerald  W. 
Johnson  of  The  Neu'  Rrpublic  has  this  to  say 
about  the  exaggerated  margin: 

"The  electoral  college  Is  a  device  that  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  one  man  has  been 
elected  President,  he  Is  President  of  all  Amer- 
icans, Republicans,  Democrats,  and  even 
those  who  vote  for  Byrd.  It's  our  right  to  cuss 
him.  but  we  have  no  right  to  challenge  his 
authorltv."  • 

If  the  Electoral  College  does  nothing  else, 
it  does  strengthen  the  solidarity  that  the 
world's  greatest  nation  must  possess  in  order 
10  maintain  its  position  of  leadership. 

Do  the  American  people  have  an  actual 
choice  or  are  thev  choosing  between  "the 
lesser  of  two  evils",  if  both  political  parties 
concentrate  on  similar  appeals  to  attract 
the  public's  attention?  This  similarity  of  par- 
ly appeal  mav  limit  radicalism  and  t  xtrein- 
ism.  but  what  does  it  otTer  the  American 
people?  Does  it  give  you  and  I  as  individuals 
the  tvps  of  choice  th:^  our  American  govern- 
ment claims  to  offer  its  citizens?  To  remain 
unbiased,  it  must  be  determined  if  there  is 
a  better  method  than  our  two  party  Evstem. 
If  there  is,  no  one  seems  ready  to  advocate 
it  Furthermore,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 
if  v.e  changed  cur  present  system  of  electing 
the  President  it  in  turn  would  alter  the 
method  bv  which  our  two  party  system  oper- 
ates Most  probably  It  would  function  in  the 
same  manner  under  any  of  the  proposed 
plans  of  constitutional  change. 

Organized  minorities  under  our  present 
svstem  receive  atltntion  that  ihey  might 
not  t.rdinarilv  receive  under  another  meth- 
od Should  candidates  be  dictated  by  the 
whimsical  ilesires  of  minority  groups  in  the 
populous,  key  states  only  because  their  bloc 
vote  might  be  the  deciding  factor  of  the  elec- 
tion results  in  that  state?  A  Texas  Cr^ngress- 
man  was  ciuoted  by  Prof,  James  M.  Burns 
of  Williams  College  regarding  this  matter: 

"Is  it  lair,  is  it  honest,  is  it  democratic. 
Is  it  to  the  best  Interest  of  anyone,  in  fact. 
to  place  such  a  premium  on  a  few  thousand 
labor  votes,  or  Italian  votes,  or  Irish  votes,  or 
Negro  votes,  or  Jewish  votes,  or  Polish  votes, 
or  Communist  votes,  or  blg-city-machlne 
votes,  simply  because  they  happen  to  be  lo- 
cated In  two  or  three  large,  industrial,  pivotal 
states?"  " 

But  is  there  any  other  way  in  which 
minoritv  groups  can  express  themselves  and 
make  their  voices  heard?  Would  the  Presi- 
dential candidates  listen  to  their  want;  and 
needs  if  the  vote  of  minorities  was  not  a 
determining  factor  In  some  states? 

Arguments  have  been  propounded  that 
this  system  affords  the  metropolitan  and 
mdastrlal  areas  with  an  advantage  m  elect- 
ing the  President  and  Vice  President  that 
is  similar  to  the  advantage  formerly  pos- 
sessed by  the  rural  areas  in  electing  the 
members  of  Congress. 

•Despite  the  undemocratic  aspects  of  the 
Electoral  College,  the  quadrennial  drive  for 
^pKnstitutional  amendment  has  little  chance 
of  success.  The  large  industrial  states  in 
particular  are  unwilling  to  compromise  their 
determinative  impact  on  National  elections 
by  splitting  the  solid  block  of  electoral  votes 
which  thev  presently  deliver."  '* 

Likewise,    the   smaller   states   are   hesitant 
to  accept  any  proposal  that  would  presently 
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eliminate  their  two  vote  advantage  m  elect- 
ing the  President.  Each  state  however  large 
or  small  receives  two  electoral  votes  for  its 
two  senatorial  seats,  and  the  remaining 
number  of  electors  is  determined  by  the 
state's  population.  This  is  a  definite  benefit 
to  the  smaller,  less  populous  states. 

If  a  new  proposal  is  to  be  adopted,  it  must 
be  one  that  will  be  acceptable  not  only  to 
the  large,  industrial  states  but  also  to  the 
small,  rural  ones.  This  is  the  problem— to 
develop  and  adopt  a  plan  that  has  the  gen- 
eral accord  of  the  citizens  of  all  fifty  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  The  Electoral 
College  will  remain  in  existence  as  long  as 
this  is  not  accomplished. 

Arguments  against  "■ 
"The  evils  and  weaknesses  of  the  present 
system  are  well  known  and  have  been  stated 
many  times,"  '■'' 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  advisable  to  re- 
state and  clarlfv  t'lese  "evils"  and  .".ttempt 
tJ  determine  whether  they  are  alleged  or 
v.ilid  weakenesses. 

I  1 1  There  is  no  uniform  method  of  choos- 
ing Presidential  electors;  each  state  elects 
us  electors  as  it  sees  fit, 

i2)  There  exists  in  the  electoral  system 
"independent"  or  "unpledged"  electors  who 
are  not  legally  bound  to  cast  their  vote  in 
the  manner  directed  by  the  people. 

( 3 )  Tlie  Electoral  College  system  tends  to 
restrict  National  campaigns  to  a  dozen  or 
to  kev  pivotal  states. 

(4)"  The  "founding  fathers"  never  In- 
tended the  unit  vote  system  to  evolve  into 
a  svstem  whereby  a  candidate  receives  all 
the'  electoral  votes  of  a  stJite  regardless  of 
his  margin  of  victory. 

(01  Each  state,  regardless  of  its  size,  is 
allowed  to  cast  only  one  vote  for  President 
when  the  election  of  the  President  devolves 
upon  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(6)  A  po.'^sibllity  exists  that  the  President 
and  Vice  President  may  not  be  of  the  same 
party  if  neither  candidate  qualifies  in  the 
general  election. 

(7)  The  Electoral  Ccllege  system  has  per- 
mitted the  election  of  fourteen  "minority" 
Presidents:  that  Is,  Presidents  who  did  not 
receive  at  least  SO-^;  of  the  popular  vote  cast 
In  the  general  election  and  three  of  whom 
had  less  votes  than  their  majcj  opponent. 

(8)  The  Electoral  College  permits  and  In- 
vites control  and  domination  by  organized 
minoritv  groups  within  the  key  states,  and 
encotu-ages  the  development  and  solidarity  of 
religious,  economic,  and  racial  blocs  within 
these  states, 

( 9 )  A  candidate  receives  credit  for  his  op- 
Donents  votes  in  the  states  he  carries  but 
does  not  receive  any  credit  for  his  own  votes 
in  the  states  his  opponent  carries, 

(10)  'When  the  choice  of  a  President  de- 
volves upon  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
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elected  candidate  may  not  be  the  choice  of 
the  Majority  of  American  people, 

(11)  The  final  count  of  the  electoral  vote 
does  not  always  accurately  reflect  the  popular 
vote  of  the  people 

(12)  The  "winner-takes-all"  systerrf  tends 
to  restrict  the  choice  of  Presidential  candi- 
dates to  men  who  are  from  the  large  pivotal 
states  that  possess  a  large  bloc  of  electoral 
votes, 

(13)  If  the  President  elect  dies  between 
election  day  and  the  counting  of  the  elec- 
toral votes  in  December,  no  provision  is  made 
for  a  successor  to  be  chosen — except  that  the 
electors  would  have  to  exercise  their  author- 
ity and  choose  a  President, 

Co"imenf."i  on  cons 
"roday  we  begin  a  difficult  task — n  task 
that  has  been  a  troublesome  one  ever  since 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  It  Is  the  task 
of  trying  to  find  a  better  means  to  elect  our 
President  and  our  Vice  President  "  '■ 

Tills  statement  was  made  by  Senator  Birch 
Bayh.  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  en 
Constitutional  Amendments  on  February  28. 
1966.  As  Senator  Bayh  has  stated,  this  is  a 
"troublesome"  task,  troublesome  iiecnuse 
many  people  wish  to  preserve  a  system  that 
i.s  "archaic,  undemocratic,  complex,  ambig- 
uous. Indirect,  and  dangerous."  " 

There  Is  a  conflicting  trend  of  thought  in 
many  ar^iments  for  and  against  the  present 
system.  In  one  instance,  we  hear  i)eople  say 
that  our  system  today  does  not  function  as 
it  was  designed  to  by  the  founding  fathers. 
According  to  the  Founding  Fathers  as  stated 
in  the  Federalist  Papers:  No  68.  the  electors 
were  to  operate  In  the  following  fashion: 

"Thus  without  corrupting  the  b(Xly  of  the 
people,  the  Immediate  agents  In  the  election 
will  at  least  enter  upon  the  task  free  from 
any  sinister  bias  Their  transient  existence, 
and  their  detached  situation,  already  taken 
notice  of,  afford  a  satisfactory  prospect  of 
their  continuing  so.  to  the  conclusion  of  It" 
In  another  breath,  someone  will  argue 
about  the  "independence"  or  "unpledged" 
attitude  of  some  electors  in  a  few  of  uur 
states:  but  is  not  this  how  our  sy.stem  was 
supposed  to  function?  When  one  hears  con- 
tradlLtorv  arguments  such  as  these,  it  can 
only  be  said  that  the  present  system  Is  out- 
moded, and  vinable  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
workings  01  modern  times 

It  was  stated  earlier  and  because  of  neces- 
sity it  will  be  repeated  again,  there  are  three 
methods  of  choosing  Presidential  electors— 
the  Presidential  short  ballot,  ballots  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  Presidential  candi- 
dates and  the  electors  and  ballots  with  only 
the  names  of  the  electors.  This  lack  of  uni- 
formity of  choosing  Presidential  electors  has 
caused  Intense  clamor  among  the  states  and 
has  raised  the  question  that  fraudulent 
practices  mav  exist  in  some  states  In  ap- 
pointing Presidential  electors.  However,  each 
state  Is  legally  authorized  by  Article  II  Sec- 
tion 1.  of  the' United  States  Constitution  to 
appoint  its  electors  In  a  manner  determined 
by  the  legislatures  of  each  state  Therefore.  It 
Is  evident  that  as  long  as  Congress  does  not 
feel  that  such  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution is  both  necessary  and  Imminent,  the 
states  will  be  authorized  to  operate  In  this 
manner. 

The  "Winner-takes-all"  system  tends  to 
limit  campaign  efforts  to  the  large  pivotal 
states  that  possess  a  great  portion  of  the 
electoral  votes.  What  consolation  Is  it  to  a 


■•"Reform  the  Electoral  College".  Virginia 
Commission  on  Constitutional  Government, 
p,  21,  (Statement  by  Senator  Birch  Bayh  at 
the  Opening  of  Hearings  Before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Proposed  Changes  in  the  Electoral 
College.  February  28,  1966) 

•-  "Electing  the  President:  A  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Electoral  College  Reform", 
The  American  Bar  Association  (Chicago,  Jan- 
uary 1967).  p    3, 
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candidate  to  have  carried  thlrty-et^ht  small 
and  medium  sized  states  and  yet  have  lost 
the  election  to  his  opponent  who  carried  the 
twelve  populous  key  states  This  Is  how  the 
system  works  under  the  unit  vote  method 
and  It  will  continue  to  do  so  unless  It  is 
changed.  The  unit  vote,  or  "en  bloc"  system 
as  It  Is  sometimes  called,  has  another  major 
disadvantage — It  credits  all  the  electoral 
votes  to  the  candidate  that  carries  the  state 
regardless  of  hla  margin  of  victory.  The 
pairphlet.  Statistics  of  the  {'residential  and 
Congressional  Election  of  November  8.  1960, 
which  Is  compiled  under  the  direction  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
showed  that  In  Illinois  2.377,846  votes  were 
cast  for  John  P.  Kennedy  and  2,368.988  votes 
for  Richard  M  Nixon.  Kennedy  received  Illi- 
nois'   twenty-seven   electoral    votes,    but   he 
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only  had  8,858  more  votes  than  Ntxon.  This 
system  does  not  clearly  reflect  the  results  of 
the  popular  vote  and  the  preceding  example 
proves  this  to  be  true  Not  only  does  it  cast 
an  untrue  picture  of  the  vote  of  the  people, 
but  It  may  also,  as  it  has  previously  done, 
result  in  the  election  of  a  minority  President 
This  fact  is  not  new  to  the  American  peo- 
ple; It  has  occurred  fourteen  times  since  this 
system's  inception.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  fourteen  minority  Presidents  ithat  is. 
Presidents  who  did'  not  have  at  least  fifty 
percent  of  the  popular  vote— three  of  whom 
had  less  votes  than  their  chief  opponent  The 
chart  below  shows  the  candidates  and  the 
percentage  of  the  popular  vote  each  received. 
(This  Information  wa.s  taken  from  the 
American  Bar  -Association '.s  pamphlet,  "Elect- 
ing  the   President,"  January.   1967.) 
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RESULTS  OF  1960  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  a 


Year 


Elecled 


Opponents 


Name 


Percent 


Name 


Percent 


Name 


Percent 


Name 


Percent 


1824 )   Q.  Adams. 30.54 

1844 Polk.. 49.56 

1848 Taylor 47.35 

1856      Buchanan 45.63 

1360 Lincoln. 39.79 

1376.,..-....  Hayes 48.04 

1880 Garfield 48.32 

1884    Cleveland 48.53 

1888  Harrison        . .     . .  47. 86 

1892 Cleveland 46.04 

1912  Wilson 41.85 

1916  do 49.26 

1948 Truman 49.51 

1960" Kennedy.... 49.71 


Jackson 43.13 

Clay 48.13 

Cass 42.52 

Fremont 33.27 

Douglas 29.40 

Ti'den 50.99 

H»ncock 48.21 

Blaine 48.24 

Cleveland 48.66 

Harrison 43.01 

T.Roosevelt 27.42 

Hughes 46.12 

D«v»ey 45.13 

Nhon 49.55 


Clay   ..    13.24 

Birney 2.30 

Van  Buren 10,13 

Fillmore 21.08 

Breckenridge 18.20 

Cooper 97 

Weaver 3.35 

Butler 1.74 

Fisk 2.19 

Weaver 8.53 

Tatt 23.15 

Benson 3.16 

Thurmond 2.40 

Unpledged 92 


Crawford 13.09 

Smith!^!]!!!""! .01 

Bell 12.60 

Others.'.' .'.'I".''JI .12 

St.  John 1.49 

Streeter 1.29 

Others 2.42 

.-..do 7.58 

-...do 1.46 

Wallace 2,38 

Others 27 


<  1%0  percentages  total  more  than  100  percent  because  of  double-counted  Alabama  votes  both  under  Kennedy  and  unpledged 
columns. 


When  neither  the  President  nor  Vice  Presi- 
dent or  both  fall  to  qualify  in  the  general 
election,  that  is.  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
electoral  votes  to  be  elected,  the  election  of 
such  candidates  devolves  upon  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  respec- 
tively. The  House  starts  its  undemocratic 
wheels  rolling  and  the  machinery  necessai-y 
to  elect  a  President  goes  into  effect.  Each 
state,  regardless  of  its  size  or  population,  may 
cast  only  one  vote  for  President  when  the 
election  goes  to  the  House.  Both  Delaware 
and  New  York  cast  the  same  number  of 
votes^ — only  one — and  they  are  at  opposite 
extremes,  not  only  in  population  but  also  in 
size. 

This  is  not  the  only  unfavorable  aspect  of 
an  election  by  the  House.  Another  of  equal 
Importance  is  that  the  candidate  elected 
might  not  be  the  choice  of  the  people.  The 
election  devolving  upon  the  House  may  cau.'ie 
undue  pressure  and  fraudulent  practices  to 
be  exerted,  resulting  in  a  "compromise"  Presi- 
dent that  could  be  contrary  to  the  will  of 
the  people. 

"The  big  States  tend  to  have  healthy  and 
strong  two-party  systems — and  I  think  we  all 
can  agree  on  the  virtues  of  this  political  com- 
petition which  assures  us  public  ofBcials  who 
are  responsive  to  the  people."  " 

The  large  states  are  not  only  conducive  to 
strong  two-party  systems  but  also  to  the  un- 
due pressures  of  organized  minorities.  In  a 
well-balanced  two-party  state  where  the  re- 
sult of  an  election  is  never  decided  until  the 
last  vote  is  cast,  the  large  minority  groups 
that  cast  their  votes  as  a  bloc  can  and  do 
exert  an  enormous  degree  of  Influence,  and 
they  may  often  turn  the  result  of  an  election 
end  for  end.  even  in  the  closing  minutes  of 
the  campaign. 

The  25th  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  has  established  a  line  of  suc- 


'» "Reform  the  Electoral  College",  Virginia 
Commiseion  on  Constitutional  Government, 
p.  29.  ( Statement  By  Senator  Birch  Bayh  at 
the  Opening  of  Hearings  Before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Proposed  Changes  In  the  Elec- 
toral College,  February  28,  1966). 


cession  and  a  method  of  choosing  a  new  Vice 
President  when  this  office  becomes  vacant. 
But  no  provision  has  been  established  to  pro- 
vide for  the  death  of  the  President-elect 
if  he  should  die  between  election  day  ard 
the  official  count  of  the  electoral  vote  which 
legally  determines   who  shall   be   President. 

What  can  a  democratic  people  of  a  demo- 
cratic nation  that  believes  in  democratic  gov- 
ernment do  about  "the  evils  and  weaknesses" 
of  our  present  system  of  electing  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States? 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  in  his  Message 
from  the  President  of  1965  gives  us  his 
answer: 

"I  believe  it  is  the  strong  and  overriding 
will  of  the  people  today  that  we  should  act 
now  to  eliminate  these  unhappy  possibilities 
inherent  in  our  system  as  it  now  exists.  Like- 
wise, I  believe  It  Is  the  consensus  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Congress — without 
thought  of  partisanship — that  effective  ac- 
tion be  taken  promptly,  I  am,  accordingly, 
addressing  this  communication  to  both 
Houses  to  ask  that  this  prevailing  will  be 
translated  into  action  which  would  permit 
the  people,  through  the  process  of  constitu- 
tional amendment,  to  overcome  these  omis- 
sions so  clearly  evident  in  our  system." 

Our  President  is  calling  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  lawmakers  of  this  great  Nation 
to  act  without  delay  We  must  not  be  afraid 
to  accept  this  undertaking;  in  fact,  we  should 
accept  it  willingly  and  without  hesltance. 
We  are  not  embarking  on  a  new  horizon,  a 
new  dimension,  when  we  speak  of  a  constitu- 
tional change  This  path  has  been  trod  upon 
many  times  by  our  forefathers. 

"Since  January  6,  1797,  when  Rep.  William 
L.  Smith  of  South  Carolina  offered  In  Con- 
gress the  flrst  Constitutional  Amendment 
proposing  reform  of  our  procedure  for  elect- 
ing a  President,  hardly  a  session  of  Congress 
has  passed  without  the  Introduction  of  one 
or  more  resolutions  of  this  character,"  "' 


States 

Current  electoral  system 
Kennedy       Nixon      Unpledged 

Alabama... 

5  . 

3-                ' 

Alaska 

Arizona..  .   . 

4  :::::::::: 

Arkansas 

8  . 

California . 

32         

Colorado  

6 

Connecticut 

8  . 
3  . 

Delaware 

Florida 

io      

Georgia 

12  - 
3  . 

Hav»3ii 

IJaho 

4 

Illi'iois     

lndi.ina 

Iowa     

27  . 

is"?::;:::;; 

10 

Kansas 

g    

Kentucky „_ 

Louisiana     I 

10". 

10  :;:::::::: 

Maine       ...=..:„ 

5 " 

Maryland 

9  - 
16. 
20  . 
11  . 

i3": 

Massachusetts 

Michisan 

Minnesota   

Mississippi 

Missouri 

8 

Montana... 

Nebraska     

4 

6 

Nevada.. 

3  . 

New  Hampshire 

4 

New  Jersey 

16.. 
4    . 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

45  .. 
14.. 

North  Cirolina 

North  Dakota 

4 

Ohio   ... 

25    ' 

Oklahoma 

7 i 

Oregon..       

6 

Pennsylvania 

32  .. 
4  .. 
8  .. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

4 

Tennessee 

11 

Texas    _        ...  .  .. 

24  .. 

Utah 

4 

Vermont. 

3 

Virginia 

12 

Washington  .     . 

9 

West  Virginia 

8  .. 

Wisconsin 

12 

Wyoming 

3 

Total 

303 

219               15 

DniECT     ELECTION     PLAN 

The  direct  election  plan  Is  exactly  what  It 
claims  to  be — a  proposal  that  would  elect  the 
President  and  Vice  President  by  nationwide, 
popular  vote  of  the  people.  It  would  abolish 
the  Electoral  College,  the  electoral  vote,  and 
the  unit  vote  system;  it  would  eliminate  the 
election  of  a  President  and  or  Vice  President 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate, 
respectively;  and  it  w^ould  provide  for  the 
election  of  the  chief  executive  by  a  majority 
of  the  total  popular  vote  of  the  people.  The 
plan  would  provide  for  a  runoff  election  be- 
tween the  two  persons  who  received  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  cast  for  President 
but  did  not  receive  a  majority  of  the  total 
votes  cast. 

Tliere  seems  to  be  a  concerted  effort  on  the 
part  of  some  United  States  Senators  and 
Representatives  and  certain  organizations 
such  as  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  the  Federal  Bar  .'Association  to  In- 
augurate the  direct  election  plan  as  the  new 
method  of  electing  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  They  have 
spent  many  laborious  hours  of  hard  work 
and  study  in  developing  proposals  and  sta- 
tistical reports  to  support  their  views.  Sen- 
ator Quentln  N.  Burdlck  of  North  Dakota 
conducted  a  nation-wide  poll  Involving  all 
tht  Nation's  state  legislators.  Of  the  Nation's 
8,000  state  legislators  contacted,  he  received 


="  Robert  L.  Tlenken,  "Proposals  to  Reform 
Our  Electoral  System",  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress Legislative  Reference  Service  (Wash- 
ington, January  1960),  p.  20. 


=1  "Statistics  of  the  Presidential  and  Con- 
gressional Election  of  November  8.  1960",  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  (Washington, 
1961),  pp.  50-51. 
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approximately   2,500    responses.   The   results 
showed:  -- 

( 1 )  58.8  percent  were  in  favor  of  complete 
abolition  of  the  electoral  college  and  substi- 
tution of  a  direct  election  plan. 

(2)  21.2  percent  favored  the  proportional 
plan  as  a  modification  of  the  present  system. 

(3)  10.2  percent  favored  the  district  plan 
for  electing  the  President  and  Vice  President. 

(4)  9.7  percent  were  for  retaining  our 
present  system  as  it  is  today. 

However,  we  must  realize  that  this  ttudy  Is 
not  determinative  proof.  It  is  a  fairly  good 
Indication,  but  not  conclusive,  that  all  state 
legislators  or  even  a  majority  of  them  are  In 
favnr  of  either  retaining  or  abolishing  our 
present  system.  Of  the  8,000  legislators 
polled,  only  2,500  replied— 31  25  percent  of 
the  total  legislators  of  all  the  states. 

The  American  Bar  Association  established 
Tlie  Commission  on  Electoral  College  Re- 
form. Robert  G.  Storey,  President  of  the 
Southern  Methodist  School  of  Law,  and 
former  President  of  the  ABA  was  Chairman. 
The  commission  arrived  ut  the  consensus 
that  a  Constitutional  Amendment  should  be 
adopted.  This  amendment  should:  - 

1 1 )  Provide  for  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  by  direct,  nation- 
wide popular  vote. 

(2  I  Require  a  candidate  to  obtain  at  least 
forty  percent  of  the  popular  vote  in  order  to 
be  elected  President  and  Vice  President. 

(3 1  Provide  for  a  national  runoff  election 
between  the  two  top  candidates  in  the  event 
no  candidate  receives  at  least  forty  percent 
of  the  popular  vote. 

I  4)  Require  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  be  voted  for  jointly. 

(5)  Empower  Congre.ss  to  determine  the 
davs  on  which  the  original  election  .md  the 
runoff  election  ure  to  be  held,  which  days 
shall  be  uniform  through  the  United  States. 
(6i  Provide  that  the  places  and  manner  of 
holding  the  presidential  election  and  the  in- 
clusion of  the  names  of  candidates  on  the 
ballot  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  state  by 
the  legislature  thereof,  with  the  provision 
that  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make 
or  alter  such  resrulations. 

(7)  Require  that  the  voters  for  President 
and  Vicfe  President  in  each  .'■tiite  shall  have 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  persons  vot- 
ing therein  for  Members  of  Congress,  with 
the  provision  that  e<wh  state  may  adopt  a 
less  restrictive  residence  requirement  for 
voting  for  President  and  Vice  President  pro- 
vided that  Congress  may  adopt  uniform  age 
and  residence  requirements:   and 

I  8)  Certain  appropriate  provisions  in  case 
of  the  death  of  a  candidate. 

These  recommendations  were  the  result 
of  the  industrious  efforts  of  the  members  of 
the  commission,  and  they  closely  coincide 
with  those  proposals  introduced  la  Congress, 
thereby  giving  the  appearance  that  some 
kind  of  harmony  exists  between  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  and  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  has  composed  a  booklet  entitled. 
"Electoral  College  Reform?".  This  booklet 
gives  a  historical  background  and  an  analy- 
sis of  the  present  system  and  the  major  re- 
form proposals.  A  proposed  policy  declara- 
tion was  submitted  to  each  chamber  or  as- 
sociation for  their  approval  or  rejection.  The 
prop>osed  declaration  as  stated  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce's  Referendum  No.  98,  on 
Electoral  College  Reform,  reads  as  follows: 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  supports  the  adoption  of  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  that  would: 


=»  "State  Legislators  Favor  Direct  Vote  For 
President",  Congressional  Quarterly,  (Wash- 
ington, December  16,  1966),  p.  3030. 

^"Electing  the  President:  A  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Electoral  College  Reform", 
The  American  Bar  Association  (Chicago,  Jan- 
uary 1967),  p.  3. 


U)    Abolish  the  Electoral  College. 

(2)  Provide  for  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
on  one  of  the  lollowlng  bases: 

A.  Nationwide  Popular  Vote,  i.e  ,  a  pUirality 
of  the  popular  votes  cast  in  the  nation  at 
large. 

B.  The  District  Method,  i.e.,  one  electoral 
vote  for  each  congressloiial  district  and  two 
electoral  votes  at  large  within  each  state 
with  a  majority  of  electoral  votes  in  the 
nation    required    for    election. 

In  order  lor  the  votes  of  each  chamber  or 
association  to  be  recorded,  they  had  to  be 
received  on  or  before  January  31,  1966,  at  the 
National  Cliamber  Headquarters. 

■In  the  reffrenUum — completed  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1966 — member  organizations  In  49 
states  cast  ballots. 

"Over  ninety  percent  of  the  ballots  re- 
ceived favored  the  proposed  policy  statement. 
The  result  was  3,881  votes  in  favor  and  369 
against " 

This  excerpt  was  taken  from  the  testimony 
uf  Donald  H  Scott  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  AmcndmenUs,  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  on  March  9,  1966. 

A  re.soIution  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  Citv  of  New  York  through  Its  Com- 
mittee of  Federal  Legislation  was  submitted 
by  Ciiairman  Eastman  Blrkctt  in  behalf  of 
the  committee: 

•The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at 
ihe  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  held 
an  Mav  16,  1967: 

■•  'Resolved,  that  this  A.ssoclatlon  favors  the 
proposal  and  adoption  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President  which  would  abolish  the  electoral 
college  and  provide  for  the  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President.'  " 

The  Federal  Bar  Association  has  recently 
joined  its  cohorts  and  taken  a  stand  against 
our  present  svstem.  An  article  in  the  Au- 
gust 1,  1967  issue  of  the  Wafihington  Post  en- 
titled "Federal  Bar  Joins  Electoral  College 
Foes"  gives  the  Association's  stand  on  this 
issue: 

■'A  proposal  to  eliminate  the  electoral  col- 
lege and  choose  the  President  by  popular  vote 
has  won  the  support  of  the  13,000-member 
Federal  Bar  Association. 

■■The  FBA  took  action  on  the  proposal 
through  a  vote  of  its  1,000-member  House  of 
Delegates  Saturday  at  the  closing  session  of 
iLs  national  convention.  The  Association  thus 
joined  the  American  Bar  Association,  which 
earlier  took  the  same  position." 

These  organizations  seem  to  be  in  agree- 
ment on  abolishing  the  Electoral  College  and 
substituting  the  direct  election  plan. 

Senator  Quentin  Burdlck  says  why  we 
should  favor  abolition: 

■The  President  is  the  President  of  all  the 
people.  It  follows  then  that  all  the  people 
should  elect  the  President.  We  should  re- 
move forever  the  possibility  of  electing  a 
President  by  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
people  National  popular  election  of  the 
Preslent?  Why  not?"  »* 

Senate  and  House  resolution  (joint) 
There  have  been  numerous  proposals  to 
amend  our  Constitution  and  substitute  the 
direct  election  plan  in  Its  place.  The  most 
recent  proposals  are  those  that  have  been 
introduced  during  the  90th  Congress  by 
members  of  both  Houses.  These  resolutions 
were  summarized  and  translated  from  their 
legal  terms  into  laymen's  language  in  order 
that  a  clearer  picture  might  be  presented. 
(Note:  Each  translation  was  taken  directly 
from  the  Senate  or  House  Joint  Resolution 
Introduced  by  that  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive.) 
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SJ.    Res.    2— Introduced    by   Senator   Birch 

Bayh  iD.-Ind  ) 
Proposes  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
substitute  the  direct  election  plan  for  our 
present  system.  The  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident shall  be  voted  for  by  a  single  ballot  and 
within  45  days  after  the  election,  the  results 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  votes  shall  be  counted.  The 
Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential  candidates 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  if  such 
number  Is  a  plurality  of  at  least  40 "o  of  the 
certified  votes,  shall  be  President  and  Vice 
President.  If  a  40';  plurality  is  not  secured, 
the  two  pairs  of  Presidential  and  Vice  Pres- 
idential candidates  that  have  joined  their 
names  together  will  participate  in  a  runoff 
election.  If  the  candidate  who  would  have 
been  entitled  to  election  as  President  dies, 
the  Vice  President-elect  shall  be  declared 
President. 

S.J.  Res.  6 — Introduced  by  Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith   iR.-Maine) 
The  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident shall  Ije  nominated  by  direct  popular 
vote  in  a  primary  election.  The  time  of  the 
Primary  election  shall  be  uniform  through- 
out the  states  and  each  voter  is  ellelble  to 
vote  in  the  primary  election  of  the  party  of 
his  registered  affiliation.  The  electoral  college 
is  abolished,  and  in  its  place,  is  substituted 
a  general  election  by  the  people  for  President 
and   Vice   President.    The   voters   shall    cast 
separate,  distinct  ballots  for  President  and 
Vice  President.  If  no  person  receives  a  major- 
ity of  votes  for  President  or  Vice  President, 
a  "runoff  election  .'^hall  be  held  The  person  re- 
ceiving a  majority   of  popular  votes  in   the 
runoff  election  for  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident shall  be  the  Pr*dent  or  Vice  President. 
If  a  person  receives  a  majority  of  votes  in 
the  general  election  for  both  President  and 
Vice  President  due  to  %Tite-in  votes,  he  shall 
accept  one  of  the  offices  and  a  runoff  election 
shall  be  held  between  the  candidates  of  the 
vacant  office. 


=*  Senator  Quentln  N.  Biu^lck.  "Direct 
Popular  Vote  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stetes".  Congressional 
Record— Senate,  vol.  12,  pt.  5,  p.  5928. 


S.J.  Res.  15— Introduced  by  Senator  Quentin 
N.  Burdlck   (D.-N.  Dak  I 
The  President  and  Vice  President  shall  be 
elected  by  direct  popular  vote;   the  time  of 
such  election  .'hall  be  set  by  Congress  and 
shall    be    uniform    throughout    the    United 
States.  Any  person  who  has  not  attained  the 
age  of  18  years  will  not  be  permitted  to  vote, 
otherwise  qualiflcaUons  for  \oting  shall   be 
those  requisite  for  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  that  States  legislature.  Congress  shall  es- 
tablish voting  qualifications  for  the  EMstrlct 
of  Columbia.  The  voters  shall  cast  a  single 
ballot  for  President  and  Vice  President.  Tlie 
results  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  seat  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  SUtes.  The  can- 
didates for  the  office  of  President  and  Vice 
President  with  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
totaling  at  least  40'^;   of  the  total  votes  cast 
shall   be   the   President  and  Vice  President, 
respectively.    If    no   candidate    has   at   least 
40""^ ,  a  runoff  election  will  be  held.  In  case  of 
the   death  of   the   President-elect,   the  Vice 
President-elect  shall  become  President. 
HJ    Res.   447— Introduced   by   Rep.   Charles 
E.  Bennett  iD.-Fla.);  H.J.  Res.  463— Intro- 
duced by  Rep.  J.  Edward  Roush  (D-Ind.) 
The  President  and  Vice  President  shall  be 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  several  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  by  a  single  bal- 
lot for  President  and  Vice  President   Both  of 
whom  shall  have  consented  to  have  his  name 
on  the  same  ballot  with  the  other.  The  two 
persons  on  the  same  ballot  are  referred  to  as 
a  "presidential  candidacy." 

If  a  presidential  candidacy  receives  a 
plurality  of  at  least  40c;  of  the  votes  cast. 
they  shall  become  the  President-elect  and 
the"  Vice  President-elect.  If  no  candidacy  re- 
ceives the  required  40%,  then  a  runoff  elec- 
tion shall  be  held  between  the  two  candida- 
cies receiving  the  highest  iiumber  of  votes. 
The  election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
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Ident  shall  be  held  on  the  same  d.iy  through- 
out the  several  states  and  such  day  sh:^ll  be 
determined  by  Congress. 

The  qualifications  for  voters  In  any  elec- 
tion under  this  article  shall  be  the  same 
as  apply  to  voters  in  such  state  election  of 
Senators  Congress  may  provide  uniform 
qualific.itlons  for  age  and  residence  by  law; 
if  Congress  does  not  prescribe  uniform  resi- 
dence qualifications,  the  state  may  prescribe 
less  restrictive  residence  qualifications. 

Congress  shall  by  law  establish  procedures 
to  provide  for  the  death  or  withdrawal  of  a 
candidate  on  or  before  the  date  of  election. 
This  article  shall  not  apply  to  any  election 
for  the  term  of  office  beginning  two  years 
after  ratification  date  by  a  sufficient  number 
of  states. 

H  J     Res     545— Introduced    by    Rep.    Charles 
S.  Gubser   iR. -Calif.) 

Every  fourth  year  on  a  uniform  date 
throughout  the  several  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  an  election  shall  be  held 
In  which  the  people  .'Jhall  vote  for  President 
and  Vice  President  The  vote  will  be  cast  as 
a  Joint  vote  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, hereafter  referred  to  as  a  "presidential 
candidacy"  Both  of  whom  shall  have  con- 
sen  teft  to  have  his  name  on  the  same  ballot 
with  she  other  The  state  leglslatvire  shall 
prescribe  regulations  relating  to  places  and 
the  manner  of  holding  such  election,  but 
Congress  may  by  law  alter  such  regulations. 
The  voters  in  such  election  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  persons  voti:ig 
therein  for  Senator:  however,  uniform  age 
and  residence  requirements  may  be  adopted 
by  Congress  for  voting  in  such  election.  If 
Congress  does  not  take  action  regarding  uni- 
form residence  requirements,  a  state  may 
adopt  le.-s  restrictive  requirements.  Congress 
shall  prescribe  all  matters  dealing  with  vot- 
ing In  the  District. 

If  a  presidential  candidacv  receives  a 
plurality  of  at  least  45';  of  the  popular  votes, 
the  persons  comprising  such  candidacy  shall 
be  the  President-elect  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent-elect If  no  candidacy  receives  a  45  '- 
plurality,  then  a  runorT  election  shall  be  held 
between  the  two  candidacies  receiving  the 
largest  number  of  votes. 

Congres*.  may  provide  by  law  for  the  death 
or  withdrawal  of  a  candidate.  This  article 
shall  not  apply  to  any  presidential  term  of 
office  beginning  earlier  than  one  year  after 
its  ratification. 

H  J.  Res.  461 — Introduced  by  Rep.  John  Jar- 
man  (D.-Olcla.l 

The  electoral  college  system  is  hereby 
abolished  and  the  President  and  Vice 
President  shall  be  elected  by  the  people. 
Qualiflcations  for  electors  shall  be  those 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  state  legislature  Congress  may 
determine  the  time  of  election  which  shall 
be  uniform  throughout  the  states. 

The  official  custodian  of  the  stat-e  election 
returns  shall  transmit  to  the  seat  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  distinct 
lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President  and 
Vice  President.  Each  list  shall  Include  the 
number  of  votes  cast  for  each  person  and  the 
total  number  of  votes  cast  for  all  such 
persons. 

The  votes  shall  be  counted  and  the  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for 
President  and  the  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  for  Vice  President  shall  be 
the  President  and  Vice  President,  respec- 
tively. Congress  may  provide  for  the  death 
of  any  person  who,  except  for  his  death, 
would  have  been  entitled  to  a  plurality  of 
the  votes  for  President  or  for  Vice  President. 

HJ.  Rec.  470 — Introduced  bv  Rep.  Emanuel 
Celler  (D-NY  i 
The  i>eople  of  the  several  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  elect  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  The  electors  In  each 
state  shall  have  qualifications  for  electors  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  ex- 
cept that  lesser  qualifications  may  be  estab- 
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Ushed  by  the  stale  legislature  in  regards  to 
residence.  Congress  may  establish  unifomi 
residence  and  age  qualifications.  The  persons 
having  the  largest  number  of  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  shall  be  elected,  if 
such  number  is  at  least  40';  of  the  popular 
vote  cast.  If  no  person  has  such  a  majority. 
a  runoff  election  shall  be  held  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  will  be  chosen  from 
the  persons  who  received  the  two  highest 
numbers  of  votes  for  each  office.  The  state 
legislatures  shall  have  control  over  election 
proceedings  and  regulations  but  shall  be 
subject  to  alterations  by  Congress. 

Each  elector  shall  cast  a  single  vote  for 
both  President  and  Vice  President.  Both  of 
whom  shall  have  consented  to  having  his 
name  on  the  same  ballot  with  tlie  other. 
Congress  shall  determine  the  time  of  elec- 
tion, and  it  shall  be  uniform  through  the 
states.  Congress  may  provide  by  law  for  the 
case  of  the  death  of  any  candidate  and  for 
the  case  of  a  tie  in  any  election 

H.J     Res.    490 — Introduced    by    Rep.    James 
Harvey  (R.-Mich.) 

The  people  of  the  several  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  choose  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  They  will  be  elecit'd 
by  a  Joint  vote  on  the  one  ballot,  hereafter 
referred  to  as  a  •presidential  candidacy." 
Both  of  whom  shall  have  consented  to  be  on 
the  same  ballot  with  the  other. 

If  a  presidential  candidacy  receiving  a 
plurality  of  at  least  40'"r-  of  the  popular  vot€ 
cast,  then  these  persons  shall  become  the 
President  and  Vice  President  elect.  If  no 
presidential  candidacy  receives  such  plural- 
ity, then  a  runoflf  election  will  ue  held  be- 
tween the  two  candidacies  receiving  the 
largest  number  of  votes. 

Congress  shall  determine  a  uniform  elec- 
tion date  held  pursuant  to  this  article. 
The  state  legislatures  shall  have  control 
over  election  regulations  as  long  as  they  are 
consistent  with  the  Acts  of  Congress.  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  power  to  provide  by 
law  control  over  election  proceedings. 

Voter  qualifications  shall  be  the  same  as 
those  requisite  in  the  state,  in  elections  of 
Senators.  Congress  may  prescribe  uniform 
age  and  residence  requirements;  however. 
the  state  may  require  lesser  requirements 
than  in  election  of  Senators  if  Congress  has 
not  acted  on  such  matters.  Congress  may 
provide  by  law  for  the  death  or  withdrawal 
of  a  candidate  on  or  before  election  date. 
Arguments  in  favor  ■^ 

Those  who  favor  the  direct  election  plan 
as  an  adequate  substitute  for  our  present 
system  give  the  following  reasons: 

( 1 1  The  direct  election  plan  would  abolish 
the  unit  vote  system  and  substitute  direct 
election  which  would  give  a  more  accurate 
picture  of  the  election. 

(2)  The  American  people  would  actually 
elect  the  President  and  Vice  President  In- 
stead of  merely  "appointing''  electors  to  ex- 
press their  views. 

13)  Direct  election  would  have  more  ap- 
peal to  the  people  thus  encouraging  more 
voter  participation. 

(4)  The  "one-man.  one-vote"  ruling  would 
apply  to  the  election  of  the  President  as 
it  now  applies  to  Congress  and  the  state 
legislatures. 

(5)  The   possibility   of  an  individual  be- 
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^Robert  L.  Tlenken.  "Proposals  to  Reform 
Our  Electoral  System".  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress Legislative  Reference  Service  (Wash- 
ington, January  1966).  pp.  39-53.  "Electoral 
College  Reform".  Public  Affairs  Department, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
(Washington,  September  1963).  pp.  14-15. 
"Referendum  No.  98  On:  Electoral  College 
Reform ',  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  America  (Washington,  De- 
cember 1965),  pp.  6-7.  "Electing  the  Presi- 
dent: A  Report  or  the  Commission  on  Elec- 
toral College  Reform",  The  American  Bar 
Association  (Chicago,  January  1967),  p.  3-13. 


coming  President  who  had  fewer  votes  than 
his  opponent  would  be  eliminated  because 
under  direct  election  the  candidate  with  the 
greatest  number  of  popular  votes  would  be 
President. 

(61  Direct  election  would  abolish  the 
complex  ballots  which  contain  the  names  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  and  or  the 
electors,  since  only  the  names  of  the  Presi- 
dential and  Vice  Presidential  candidates 
would  be  on  the  ballots. 

(7i  Because  the  unit  vote  system  would 
not  be  in  effect,  the  two-party  system  would 
be  strengthened  especially  in  one  party 
states. 

(8)  Direct  election  would  not  necessarily 
encourage  the  formation  and  participation 
of  splinter  parties. 

(9)  Minority  groups  would  be  unable  to 
exert  undue  pressure  on  the  major  candi- 
dates and/or  their  parties  for  excessive  con- 
cessions: these  groiip.s  would  have  political 
power  equal    to   their   actual   numbers. 

(10)  Party  campaigns  would  be  more 
evenly  spread  throughout  the  Nation  and 
Presidential  candidates  would  have  a  greater 
passibility  of  coming  from  a  state  that  was 
not  considered  one  of  the  "key",  pivotal 
states. 

1 11 1  Direct  election  would  provide  that 
the  day  the  people  cast  their  vote  would  be 
the  day  the  President  and  Vice  President 
were  officially  elected:  thus  eliminating  the 
no  delay  between  election  day  and  the  day 
the  electors  u.nially  cast  their  vote. 

1 12)  The  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  would  never  devolve  upon 
the  House  or  Senate,  respectively,  because 
a  runoff  election  would  be  held  if  a  candi- 
date failed  to  receive  i  sufficient  number  of 
popular  votes  to  be  elected. 

(I3i  Fraudulent  practices  and  weather 
conditions  would  h-ive  little  or  no  effect  on 
the  outcome  of  the  election. 

Cormnents  on  pros 

It  is  always  difficult  to  make  comments — 
favorable  or  unfavorable — en  an  issue  that 
is  not  yet  in  effect.  We  all  know  how  our 
Electoral  College  System  has  worked,  where 
It  hai  succeeded,  and  where  it  has  failed, 
what  it  has  accomplished  and  what  we  can 
oxpect  from  it  in  the  future.  But  for  any 
other  propo,5al.  inchuiing  direct  election,  we 
can  only  assume  how  they  would  actually 
function  and  our  comments  and  criticism's 
must  be  confined,  therefore,  to  the  theo- 
retical existence  of  the  plan.  Our  arguments, 
therefore,  are  ba.sed  on  what  we  believe  would 
happen  if  this  or  any  other  pl.-in  became 
a  reality.  People  are  unique.  At  times  pre- 
dictable and  other  times  entirely  unpre- 
dictable, their  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds 
of  today  may  be  incongruent  with  their 
feelings   tomorrow. 

The  direct  election  plan  would  give  a  clear 
picture  of  the  results  of  the  Presidential 
election.  Every  vote  would  be  credited  as 
cast  whether  it  came  from  a  large  or  a  small 
state.  There  would  no  longer  be  the  ex- 
aggerated margin  of  electoral  votes  that  our 
present  system  often  times  affords  the  win- 
ning candidate.  A  candidate  would  receive 
credit  for  the  votes  cast  for  him  in  every 
state,  thus  eliminating  the  defect  In  our 
present  system  that  gives  a  candidate  credit 
for  the  votes  cast  in  his  favor  only  in  those 
states  that  he  carries.  However, 

"TTie  fear  is  expressed  that  if  we  operate 
under  a  system  of  electing  the  President 
which  permits  all  votes  to  be  credited  as 
cast,  there  is  a  possibility  that  a  minority 
paity  might  become  the  prevailing  party  in 
the  Nation.  Our  present  system  gives  the 
plurality  candidate  in  each  state  credit  for 
the  whole  vote  of  that  state  and  gives  no 
credit  to  any  other  candidate  in  that 
state."  * 


-"  Bowers  Aly,  "Selecting  the  President", 
The  NUEA  Discussion  and  Debate  ( 1953-54) , 
Vol.  2,  (September  1,  1953),  9€.  (Edited  by.) 
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If  this  plan  were  adopted,  the  "one-man, 
one-vote"  ruling  that  now  api)lies  to  legis- 
lative apportionment  within  the  States  as 
a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Baker  is.  Carr,  369  US.  186  (1962),  and  to 
Congressional  districts  as  a  result  of  Wes- 
berry  vs.  Sanders.  376  US.  1  (1964),  would 
also  be  applicable  to  the  election  o:  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  As  It  IS  now,  the  situation  in  re- 
gard to  Presidential  elections  Is  Just  the 
reverse  and  this  should  be  corrected.  As  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  has  said: 

"To  the  extent  that  a  citizens  right  to 
vote  is  debased,  he  is  that  much  less  a  citizen. 
The  fact  that  an  individual  lives  here  or 
there  is  not  legitimate  reason  tor  overweight- 
ing or  diluting  the  efficacy  of  his  vote.  Tlie 
complexions  of  societies  and  civilizations 
change,  often  with  amazing  rapidity.  A  na- 
tion once  primarily  rural  in  character  be- 
comes predominantly  urban.  Representation 
schemes  once  fair  and  equitable  become 
archaic  and  outdated.  But  the  basic  prin- 
ciple for  representative  government  remains, 
and  must  remain,  unchanged — the  weight  of 
a  citizen's  vote  cannot  be  made  to  depend 
on   where   he   lives." 

There  remains  the  possibility  that  if  this 
plan  Wire  substituted  for  the  present  system 
that  minority  or  "splinter"  parties  would  not 
necessarily  inultiply  The  people  want  a 
.strong.  '  iable  two-party  .'system,  and  in  the 
long  run.  it  seems  tliat  the  present  two-party 
system  would  be  strengthened  by  this  plan. 
It  is  also  reasonable,  however,  to  assume  that 
if  a  new  plan  is  adopted  that  numerous  mi- 
nority parties  will  make  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish themselves  as  official  parties  This  can  be 
remedied  by  the  continuous  efforts  of  our 
party  leaders  to  unite  and  solidify  their  mem- 
bers and  by  a  Constitutional  Amendment  or 
state  laws,  some  of  which  are  now  in  exist- 
ence, recjulring  parties  to  have  a  required 
number  of  members  before  it  can  become  an 
official  party. 

Senator  Quentin  B;irdlck.  in  a  statement 
made  on  March  15.  1966.  comments  on  the 
meaningfulness  of  direct  vote,  the  weight  of 
the  individuals  vote,  the  possibility  of  fraud, 
and  minority  groups: 

"It  has  been  fairly  well  established  that 
a  direct  vote  would  encourage  larger  turn- 
out at  the  polls,  because  each  person  would 
know  that  his  vote  is  meaningful  in  the  final 
outcome  of  the  election. 

"The  possibility  of  accident  or  fravid  de- 
ciding a  national  election  would  be  great- 
ly reduced 

"It  would  eliminate  the  possibilities  of 
electors  disobeying  instructions. 

■With  a  direct  popular  vote,  every  citi- 
zen's vote  would  count.  Minorities  would 
have  influence  in  direct  relationship  to  their 
numbers.  Today  the  voters  choose  officials 
at  every  successive  leevl  of  the  U  S.  system 
by  a  popular  vote.  It.  therefore,  should  fol- 
low that  the  Chief  Executive  be  chosen  on  a 
one  man.  one  vote  basis."  -' 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  or  not 
direct  election  would  cause  campaigns  to  be 
on  a  more  nationwide  basis  or  If  they  would 
still  be  concentrated  in  the  large  states  be- 
cause this  is  where  the  votes  are  and  where 
a  candidate  has  to  "politlk''  in  order  to  win. 
This  is  one  of  the  theoretical  aspects  that  we 
must  cope  with  in  a  plan  that  is  not  in  prac- 
tice. The  closing  remarks  of  Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  of  Maine  in  her  statement  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments on  March  2,  1966,  adequately  conveys 
her  feelings,  the  feelings  of  some  of  her  peers, 
of  some  American  organizations,  and  of  some 
of  the  American  people  on  the  outcome  of  the 
direct  election  proposal : 
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".  .  I  am  confident  that  ultimately  it 
will  be  adopted  because  I  think  it  is  inevita- 
ble that  the  will  of  the  majority  cannot  be 
forever  denied.  It  Is  only  a  matter  of  time 
until  that  will  of  the  majority  Is  made  suffi- 
ciently articulate  and  sufficiently  brought  to 
bear  on  Congress  and  the  states  to  so  amend 
the  Constitution. 

"The  public  will  and  the  power  are  there. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  how  soon  the  liberal 
and  moderate  supporters  of  not  only  direct 
election  but  direct  nomination  will  be  able 
to  organize  and  crystallize  this  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  the  American  people." 
Argu7nent   against-'' 

(1)  Direct  Election  would  deprive  the  small 
or  sparsely  p^spulated  states  of  the  competi- 
tive advantage  of  having  two  electoral  votes 
for  their  two  United  States  Senators. 

(2)  Direct  election  could  possibly  lead  to 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  "splinter" 
parties. 

I  3)  Direct  Election  would  be  the  most  dras- 
tic change  of  all  the  proposals  to  revise  the 
electoral  system. 

1 4)  It  is  highly  improbable  that  such  a 
revolutionary  change  to  our  present  system 
would  be  approved  by  two-thirds  of  Congress 
and  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

(5)  This  proposal,  in  due  time,  could  bring 
Into  existence  national  laws  governing  vot- 
ing qualifications. 

1 6)  Direct  election  could  easilv  result  in 
regulatory  control  over  political  parties  by 
the  Federal  Government  instead  of  tht  states. 

(7)  This  proposal,  if  adopted,  could  seri- 
ously impair  our  principle  of  Federalism  upon 
wliich  this  Nation  was  established. 

i8»  Because  of  direct  election,  campaign 
expendittires  would  increase;  Presidential 
campaigns  would  have  to  cover  a  larger  ter- 
ritory and  on  a  wider  scope, 

(9t  Campaigning  would  still  be  predom- 
inantly in  the  populace  states  and  in  the 
metropolitan  areas  and  cities;  this  would  re- 
main a  serious  disadvantage  to  rural  commu- 
nities and  small  states. 

ilO»  The  political  power  of  our  two  major 
parties  might  be  unduly  upset  in  some  areas 
and  party  pride  in  'carrying  the  state"  for 
its  candidate  would  be  reduced. 

(11)  The  exaggerated  results  that  are  pro- 
duced under  the  electoral  system  may  be 
desirable. 

(12)  The  importance  and  relative  weight 
of  each  state's  vote  would  no  longer  depend 
upon  population  but  upon  the  number  of 
votes  cast. 

Comments  on  cons 

The  smaller  states  do  have  an  advantage 
in  the  provision  that  all  statee  receive  two 
electoral  votes  for  their  two  Senatorial  seats. 
The  industrial  states  have  a  similar  advan- 
tage which  they,  too,  are  hesitant  to  relin- 
quish— their  impact  on  national  elections  be- 
cause of  the  large  bloc  of  electoral  votes  they 
are  able  to  deliver.  Direct  election  of  the  Pres- 
ident would  eliminate  both  of  these  advan- 
tages. Both  the  small  and  the  large  states 
would  have  to  be  willing  to  compromise  in 
order  to  accept  this  plan;  each  would  have 
to  give  up  their  most  precious  advantage. 
Senator  Burdlck  had  this  to  say  about  the 
feasibility  of  the  states  ratifying  a  direct 
election  amendment  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  Marcli  15.  1966: 

"A   study   of    past   considerations   of   this 


"Senator  Quentin  N.  Burdlck,  "Direct 
Popular  Vote  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States",  Congressional 
Record— Senate,  (March  15,  1966)  p.  5677- 
5678. 
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subject  shows  that  nationwide  popular  vote 
has  never  fully  and  fairly  been  considered  by 
the  Congress  It  is  dismissed  by  some  on  the 
assumption  that  it  has  no  chance  of  ratifica- 
tion because  it  is  alleged  the  smaller  states 
would  lose  a  disproportionate  voice  in  presi- 
dential elections  if  the  electoral  vote  alloca- 
tion were  abolished.  Just  the  contrary  is  true. 
"As  a  Senator  Irom  one  of  these  smaller 
states,  I  believe  that  my  constituents  and 
most  other  Americans  will  be  attracted  to  the 
inherent  fairness  and  Justice  of  national  pop- 
ular election. 

"To  those  who  say  that  such  an  amend- 
ment Is  impossible  of  ratification.  I  say:  Give 
the  people  a  chance.  The  proposal,  which 
makes  so  much  sense  and  which  Is  so  In- 
herent in  our  democratic  principles  should 
be  no  longer  dismissed  in  congressional  coni- 
mittees  without  giving  the  people  a  chance 
to  decide  for  themselves." 

It  has-  been  said,  and  possibly  Justly  so. 
that  if  this  plan  were  adopted  and  ratified, 
national  standards  and^egulatlons  would 
eventuallv  be  establta^p  governing  voting 
qualifications.  The  fflistbllity  of  this  occur- 
ring in  the  long-run  is  both  highly  probable 
and  possible.  This  woxild  destroy  one  of  the 
basic  principles  upon  which  our  governmen- 
tal system  was  founded— federalism.  Such  a 
blow  might  affect  our  doctrines  of  democ- 
racy on  both  the  national  and  state  level. 
Yet,  is  It  right,  is  it  logical,  is  it  just  to  pre- 
serve our  electoral  system  when  it  Is  archaic 
and  undemocratic,  solely  because  we  hope  to 
retain  every  aspect,  every  detail,  every  ex- 
pression of  federalism.  Senate  Majority 
Leader.  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana,  issued  a 
statement  during  the  87th  Congress  referring 
to  this  principle: 

"To  the  only  significant  argument  which 
still  serves  to  underwrite  the  electoral  college 
system— that  is.  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  fed- 
eral system  and  as  such  must  be  preserved— 
I  can  only  reply  that  ip  my  opinion,  the  fed- 
eral system  Is  not  strengthened  through  an 
antiquated  device  which  has  not  worked  as 
it  was  intended  to  work  when  it  was  In- 
cluded m  the  Constitution  and  which,  if 
anything,  has  become  a  divisive  force  in  :he 
federal  .system  by  pitting  groups  of  slates 
against  groups  of  states. 

"As  I  see  the  federal  system  In  contempo- 
rary practice,  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  the  key  to  the  protection  of  district  Inter- 
ests as  district  interests.  Just  as  the  Senate 
is  the  key  to  the  protection  of  state  interests 
as  state  interests  These  Instrumentalities, 
and  particularly  the  Senate,  are  the  princi- 
pal constitutional  safeguards  of  the  federal 
system,  but  the  presidency  has  evolved,  out 
of  necessity,  into  the  principal  political  office 
.for  safeguarding  the  Interests  of  all  the 
people  In  all  the  States.  And  since  such  Is 
the  case.  In  my  opinion,  the  presidency 
should  be  subject  to  the  direct  and  equal 
control  of  all  the  people" 

If  presidential  campaigns  did  cover  a  wider 
scope  and  greater  territory,  they  would  be 
accompanied  by  a  soaring  Increase  In  presi- 
dential campaign  expenditures  to  meet  the 
necessity  of  having  nationwide  coverage  and 
to  strengthen  the  power  and  enhance  the 
image  of  each  candidate's  political  party. 
This  would  lead  to  a  "centrally-directed,  tele- 
vision-oriented presidential  campaign." 

Tliere  are  many  well-founded  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  direct,  popular  elec- 
tion, some  of  which  are  known  and  under- 
stood, while  others  remain  unknown  and 
much  less  understood  The  Nation  does  face 
a  serious  crisis— a  very  grave  domestic  crisis. 
Maybe  direct  election  is  the  solution;  maybe 
it  is  not  We  must,  nevertheless,  recall  the 
underlying  principle  upon  which  our  Elec- 
toral College  system  was  founded : 

"The  choice  rf  several,  to  form  an  Inter- 
mediate body  of  electors,  will  be  much  less 
apt  to  convulse  th"  community  with  any  ex- 
traordinary or  violent  movements,  than  the 
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choice  of  one  who  was  himself  to  be  the  final 
object  of  the  public  wishes."  ^ 

If  the  national  election  plan  is  adopted,  we 
will  eliminate  this  principle  which  was  es- 
tablished to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
American  people  However,  If  the  substance 
of  this  principle  Is  antiquated  and  no  longer 
serves  to  safeguard  the  Interests  of  Ameri- 
cans, then  It  must  be  rectified  and  there  Is 
no  better  time  than  now  to  do  It. 


RESULTS  OF  1960  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  >« 

States 

Direct  election  plan 

Kennedy             NUon 

Alabama    324.050  237,981 

Alaska... 29,809  30,953 

Arizona    ...     176,781  221,241 

Arkansas 215.049  184,  i08 

Cahtornia 3,224,099  3,259,722 

Colorado  330,629  402.242 

Connecticut 657.055  565.813 

Delaware 99.590  %  373 

Florida 748.700  795.476 

GeoiBia 458,638  274,472 

Hawaii ..  92.110  92.295 

ldal)c ....  138.853  161.597 

lllinoi! 2.377.848  2,368.988 

Indiana... 952.358  1.175.120 

Inwa 550,565  722,381 

Kansat..-. „  363,213  561,474 

Kentucky 521.855  602.607 

Louisiana     407.339  230,980 

Maine  .     181.159  240.508 

Maryland   565,808  489.538 

Massachusetts 1.487.174  976.750 

Michigan 1,687.269  1.520.428 

Minnesota 779.933  757.915 

Mississippi.. 108.362  73.561 

Missouri 972.201  962.221 

Montana 134,891  141,841 

Nebraska 232,542  380,553 

Nevada 54,880  52.387 

New  Hampshire 137,772  157,989 

New  Jersey 1,385,415  1,363,324 

New  Mexico 156,027  153,733 

New  York "3.830,085  3,446.419 

North  Carolina 713.136  655,420 

North  Dakota 123,963  154,310 

Ohio.. 1.944.248  2.317.611 

Oklahoma 370,111  533.039 

Oregon.... 367.402  408.060 

Pennsylvania 2.556.282  2.439.956 

Rhode  Island 258.032  147.502 

South  Carolina 198,129  188.558 

South  Dakota 128.070  178.417 

Tennessee 481,453  556,577 

Texas 1.167,932  1.121,699 

Utah 169,248  205,361 

Vermont 69.186  98.131 

Virginia 362.327  404.521 

Washington 599.298  629.273 

West  Virginia 441.786  395.995 

Wisconsin 830.805  895.175 

Wyoming 63.331  75.551 

Total 34,227.096  34,107,664 

•Includes  406.176  votes  lor  Liberal  Party. 

DISTRICT    ELECTION    PLAN 

The  District  Plan  would  preserve  the  per- 
son and  the  office  of  the  elector.  The  Elec- 
toral College  would  be  kept  Intact.  It  would 
eliminate  the  unit  vote  system  of  giving  a 
state's  entire  electoral  vote  to  one  candidate 
A  number  of  electors,  equivalent  to  each 
state's  number  of  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress would  be  chosen  by  the  voters — one  for 
each  Congressional  or  similar  district  and 
two  for  the  state  at  large  equivalent  to  the 
two  Senators  of  each  state.  The  geographical 
lines  of  these  districts  would  be  set  by  the 
state  legislatures,  and  they  would  not  have 
to  be  identical  to  their  present  Congressional 
districts.  In  each  electoral  district,  the  Pres- 
idential candidate  receiving  a  plurality  of 
the  popular  vote  would  win  that  district's 
electoral  vote  and  the  Presidential  candidate 
receiving  a  plurality  of  the  state's  total  pop- 


-■•' Sherman  F.  Mittell.  "Federalist  Papers: 
No,  68 ',  The  Federalist.  National  Home  Li- 
brary Foundation  (Washington.  D.C.),  p.  442 
(Editor! 

'  "Statistics  of  the  Presidential  and  v.on- 
gressional  Election  of  November  8.  1960". 
United  States  Government  Printing  Office. 
1  Washington,  1961)  pp.  50-51. 
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ular  vote  would  win  the  two  electoral  votes 
of  the  state.  The  Presldrntlal  candidate  re- 
ceiving a  majority  of  all  the  electoral  votes 
would  be  elected  President.  If  no  candidate 
received  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote,  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  voting 
as  a  single  body  would  choose  the  President 
from  the  persons  having  the  three  highest 
numbers  of  electoral  votes.  If  no  person  for 
Vice  President  had  a  majority  of  electoral 
votes,  the  Vice  President  would  be  chosen  In 
like  manner.  A  quorum  shall  be  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  and  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  shall  be  necessary  to  elect. 

In  the  84th  Congress,  the  district  plan  be- 
came known  as  the  Mundt-Coudert  Plan. 
Named  after  Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt  of  South 
Dakota  and  former  Representative  from  New 
York.  PYederlc  R.  Coudert,  Jr. 

Senate  and  House  resolution  {joint) 
The  following  are  Senate  and  House  Joint 
Resolutions  that  were  introduced  during  the 
90th  Congress.  They  would  substitute  the 
district  plan  for  our  present  system,  the 
Electoral  College.  (Note:  Each  translation 
was  taken  directly  from  the  Senate  or  House 
Joint  Resolution  introduced  by  that  Senator 
or  Representative.) 

S.J.    Res.    12 — Introduced    by    Sen.    Karl    E. 
Mundt  (R. — S.  Dak.) 

Each  State  will  choose  a  number  of  elec- 
tors equal  to  its  total  number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress.  The  two 
electors  representing  the  Senators  will  be 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  state  at  large. 
The  electors  representing  the  Representa- 
tives win  be  elected  by  the  people  within 
single  elector  districts.  Before  being  chosen 
elector,  the  candidate  shall  officially  pledge 
his  vote  for  President  and  Vice  President. 
Such  pledge  shall  be  binding  on  any  suc- 
cessor. The  electors  shall  cast  distinct  ballots 
within  their  State  for  President  and  for  Vice 
President  and  make  distinct  lists  of  all  per- 
sons voted  for  as  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, These  results  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  seat  of  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  counted  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
In  the  presence  of  the  members  of  both 
houses. 

The  person  having  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  for  President  and  the  person  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  Vice 
President  shall  be  the  President  and  Vice 
President  respectively,  if  such  number  is  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  votes.  If  no  person 
voted  for  as  President  has  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes,  the  members  of  both  houses 
voting  as  a  single  body  will  choose  a  Presi- 
dent from  the  persons  with  the  three  highest 
numbers  of  votes.  If  no  person  voted  for  as 
Vice  President  has  a  majority  of  electoral 
votes  the  members  of  both  houses  voting  as 
a  single  body  will  choose  a  Vice  President 
from  the  persons  with  the  three  highest 
numbers  of  votes. 

Congress  may  provide  by  law  for  the  death 
of  any  person  for  President  or  Vice  President 
that  they  may  have  the  authority  to  choose 
when  the  right  of  choice  has  devolved  upon 
them. 

H.J.  Res.  7— Introduced  by  Rep.  Thomas  G, 
Abernethy  (D.-Mlss,):  H.J.  Res.  388 — In- 
troduced by  Rep.  Albert  H.  Quie  (R.- 
Minn.) 

Each  State  shall  choose  a  number  of  elec- 
tors equal  to  its  total  number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress.  Two  elec- 
tors shall  be  chosen  by  the  people  of  the 
state  at  large  and  the  remaining  electors 
by  the  people  In  single  elector  districts 
established  by  the  State  legislature.  A  candi- 
date for  the  position  of  elector  must  pledge 
his  vote  for  President  and  Vice  President  and 
this  pledge  shall  be  binding  upon  any  suc- 
cessor. The  candidate  for  the  position  of 
elector  must  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
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legislature  except  for  possible  lesser  qualifica- 
tions pertaining  to  residence. 

The  electors  shall  meet  and  vote  within 
their  State  by  signed,  district  ballots  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  one  who  shall 
not  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State.  Distinct 
lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  President  and 
Vice  President  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
United  States  seat  of  the  Government  and 
shall  be  opened  and  counted  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  in  the  presence  of  the 
members  of  both  houses.  The  person  with 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President 
shall  be  President  and  the  person  with  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  for  Vice  President 
shall  be  Vice  President,  if  such  number  is  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  votes. 

If  no  person  has  a  majority  for  President, 
the  President  shall  be  chosen  by  both  houses 
voting  as  a  single  body  from  the  persons 
with  the  three  highest  numbers  of  votes  for 
President.  A  quorum  shall  be  three-fourths 
of  the  total  number  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives and  a  majority  of  the  whole  num- 
ber shall  be  necessary  to  elect.  If  additional 
ballots  are  necessary,  the  choice  on  the  fifth 
ballot  shall  be  between  the  two  persons  who 
have  the  highest  number  of  votes  on  the 
fourth  ballot.  The  Vice  President  shall  be 
chosen  in  a  similar  manner,  if  no  candidate 
has  a  majority.  No  person  constitutionally 
Ineligible  to  hold  the  office  of  President  shall 
be  eligible  to  hold  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent. The  Congress  may  provide  by  law  for 
the  death  of  any  person  President  or  Vice 
President  that  tliey  may  have  the  authority 
to  choose  when  the  right  of  choice  has  de- 
volved upon  them.  The  electors  from  the 
District  shall  be  chosen  In  such  a  manner 
as  Congress  may  direct. 

H.J.  Res.  8 — Introduced  by  Rep.  Thomas  G. 
Abernethy  (D.-Mlss.) 
Each  State  shall  choose  a  number  of  elec- 
tors equal  to  the  total  number  of  its  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  in  Congress.  Two 
electors  shall  be  chosen  by  the  people  of 
the  State  at  large  and  the  remaining  elec- 
tors by  the  people  In  single-elector  districts 
established  by  the  State  legislature.  The 
electors  shall  have  the  qualifications  requi- 
site for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  legislature.  The  electors  shall  meet 
and  vote  within  their  State  by  district,  sep- 
arate ballots  for  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident, one  of  whom  shall  not  be  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  same  State.  Distinct  lists  of  all 
persons  voted  for  as  President  and  for  all 
persons  voted  for  as  Vice  President  shall  be 
made  and  transmitted  to  the  seat  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  In  the  presence  of  the 
members  of  both  houses  shall  open  all  cer- 
tificates and  count  the  votes.  The  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for 
President  shall  be  President  and  the  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  Vice 
President  shall  be  Vice  President,  if  such 
nimiber  is  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  electoral  votes. 

If  no  person  voted  for  as  President  has  a 
majority  then  both  houses  voting  as  a  single 
body  shall  choose  a  President  from  the  per- 
sons having  the  three  highest  numbers  on 
the  list  voted  for  as  President.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  shall  be  a  quorum  and  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be 
necessary  to  a  choice.  If  additional  ballots 
are  necessary-,  the  choice  on  the  fifth  ballot 
shall  be  between  the  two  persons  having  the 
highest  number  of  votes  on  the  fourth  bal- 
lot. The  Vice  President  shall  be  chosen  in  a 
like  manner  If  no  person  has  a  majority. 
No  person  constitutionally  Ineligible  to  hold 
the  office  of  President  shall  be  eligible  for 
the  office  of  Vice  President.  Congress  may 
provide  by  law  for  the  death  of  any  person 
from  whom  it  may  choose  a  President  or 
Vice  President  whenever  the  right  of  choice 
has  devolved  upon  them. 
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H  J.  Res.  143 — Introduced  by  Rep.  Jamie  L. 
Whitten    (D.-Mlss.) 

Two  of  each  State's  electors  shall  be 
elected  by  the  people  thereof:  and  the  re- 
maining electors  by  the  people  In  single- 
elector  districts  established  by  the  State 
legislature.  Such  districts  shall  contain,  as 
near  as  possible,  the  number  of  persons 
which  entitles  the  State  to  one  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  and  these  districts  shall  not 
be  altered  until  after  the  next  census.  One- 
fifth  of  the  State  legislature  may  fjetltlon 
Congress  to  establish  such  districts  if  the 
State  legislature  fails  to  do  so.  The  electors 
shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
lature. 

If  no  person  voted  for  as  President  or  Vice 
President  has  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes,  then  from  the  persons  having  the 
highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on 
the  lists  voted  for  as  President  and  Vice 
President  both  houses  voting  as  one  body 
shall  choose  the  President  or  Vice  President 
or  both  whatever  the  case  may  be,  A  quortim 
shall  consist  of  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  and 
a  majority  of  those  present  and  voting  shall 
be  necessary  for  a  choice.  If  additional  roll- 
calls  are  necessary,  the  choice  shall  be  made 
from  the  two  persons  having  the  highest 
number  of  votes  on  the  first  rollcall.  No  per- 
son Ineligible  for  the  office  of  President  shall 
be  eligible  for  the  office  of  Vice  President. 

Congress  may  provide  for  the  death  or 
inability  of  any  of  the  persons  from  whom 
it  may  choose  a  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  have 
devolved  upon  them. 

Arguments   in  favor'' 

(1)  Under  the  district  system,  popular 
votes  would  tend  to  be  reflected  more  clearly 
and  accurately  than  under  our  present 
system. 

(2)  The  district  method  would  apply  the 
same  principles  of  representation  that  apply 
In  the  election  of  Congress  to  Presidential 
elections. 

(3)  Tills  method  would  eliminate  the  "un- 
pledged" elector  by  having  each  elector 
pledge  his  support  to  a  candidate  beforehand. 

(4)  The  fXJiltlcal  impwrtance  of  large  states 
would  be  diminished  because  the  unit  vote 
system  would  be  abolished  and  this  would 
cause  the  major  parties  to  seek  more  elec- 
toral votes  from  all  states — large  and  small. 

(5)  This  plan  would  be  more  favorable 
for  and  offer  encouragement  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  well-orga- 
nized two  party  system. 

(6)  Minority  parties  or  "splinter"  groups 
would  not  necessarily  increase  because  they 
could  only  divert  a  few  electoral  votes  from 
the  major  candidates. 

(7)  The  influence  of  organized  minorities 
in  metropolitan  areas  would  be  reduced  to 
their  actual  numbers  in  the  population  ot 
those  areas. 

1 8)  By  preserving  the  electors,  the  district 
method  would  not  evolve  any  threat  to  the 
role  of  the  States  In  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion; our  basic  principle  of  the  federal  sys- 
tem would  be  preserved. 

(9)  Gerrymandering  could  be  avoided  by 
the  creation  of  electoral  districts  that  are  of 
"compact  and  contiguous  territory,  contain- 
ing as  nearly  as  practicable  the  number  of 
persons    which    entitled    the    State    to    one 


"  Robert  L.  Tlenken,  "Proposals  to  Reform 
Our  Electoral  System".  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress Legislative  Reference  Seri'lce  (Wash- 
ington. January  1966).  pp.  73-80.  "Electoral 
College  Reform".  Public  .'\ffairs  Department. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
(Washington.  December,  1965'),  p.  11-12. 
"Referendum  No.  98  on:  Electoral  College 
Reform".  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  (Washington.  Decem- 
ber 1965),  p,  8-9, 
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Representative  in  the  Congress",  And  pro- 
viding that  such  districts  could  not  be 
changed    until    another    census    had    been 

taken. 

(10)  Each  voter,  regardless  of  where  he 
lived,  would  vote  for  two  Slate  electors  and 
one  district  elector,  thus  giving  equal  weight, 
based  on  population  to  both  rural  and 
urban  districts. 

(11)  The  district  system  would  attempt  to 
equate  the  political  pressures  on  the  Presi- 
dent with  those  felt  by  the  Members  of 
Congress. 

(12)  This  system  would  establish  a  uni- 
form method  of  choosing  Presidential 
electors. 

Comments  on  pros 

There  are  certain  inequities  that  exist 
under  the  present  system,  the  most  notable 
of  these  being  the  unit  vote  system,  which 
is  an  inaccurate  reflection  of  the  popular 
vote  and  causes  uncertainty  because  of  the 
unpledged  electors.  Karl  Mundt,  (R-S.D.) 
believes  the  district  method  eliminates  these 
inadequacies: 

"SJ.  Res.  12.  in  my  estimation,  is  the 
only  plan  proposed  which  would  correct  the 
inequities  without  making  basic  changes  In 
our  constitutional  system.  It  would  correct 
the  unfairness  by  eliminating  the  general 
ticket  system.  It  would  correct  the  uncer- 
tainty because  It  would  bind  the  presiden- 
tial electors  to  the  winning  candidate.  It 
would  correct  the  undemocratic  factors  be- 
cause it  provides  for  a  greater  voice  for  the 
larger  States  should  (Congress  be  forced  to 
name  the  President  in  the  event  no  candi- 
date wins  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
college."  "- 

The  District  system  would  cause  the  Presi- 
dent to  rely  very  heavily  upon  the  members 
of  Congress  to  pass  necessary  measures  be- 
cause the  same  principles  of  representation 
would  be  applicable  not  only  to  Congres- 
sional but  also  to  the  Presidential  elections. 
The  President  could  be  forced  into  giving 
support  to  one  of  his  party's  candidates  in 
Congressional  elections  in  order  that  his 
views,  beliefs,  and  measures  would  be  sup- 
ported by  that  district  in  Congress,  This 
would  diminish  the  independence  of  our 
executive  and  legislative  branches  and  would 
be  a  clear  violation  of  our  "checks  and 
balances"  doctrine. 

The  candidates  for  electors  would  have 
to  "pledge"  their  support  to  their  party's 
choice  of  President  and  Vice  President.  This 
pledge  would  supposedly  eliminate  the  in- 
dependence of  electors  and  the  unpledged 
elector.  According  to  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  Rap  vs.  Blair.  343  U.S.  214  (1952), 
upholding  the  policy  that  it  Is  constitu- 
tional for  a  party  to  have  Its  candidate  for 
elector  pledge  his  support  to  his  party's 
Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential  candidate. 
The  ieaslbllity  of  enforcing  such  a  pledge 
will  be  discussed  later. 

The  district  method  would  preserve  the 
electors,  thus  keeping  our  principle  of  fed- 
eralism intact,  but  we  would  destroy  one 
aspect  of  our  federal  doctrine  by  establish- 
ing a  uniform  system  of  choosing  Presidential 
electors.  This  method  would  select  one  from 
each  electoral  district  and  two  from  the  State 
at  large.  Which  factor  outweighs  the  other 
is  something  that  must  be  resolved  and  the 
solution  can  only  be  one  of  compromise. 

The  Influence  of  minority  groups  may  pos- 
sibly be  reduced  to  their  actual  numbers  In 
The  population  thus  eliminating  their  over- 
all impact  of  casting  a  state  wide  bloc  vote. 
Splinter  groups  would  only  have  influence 
within  their  electoral  districts  and  their 
degree  of  influence  would  depend  upon  how 
well  they  were  organized  and  the  amount 
of  pressure  they  were  able  to  exert  as  a  con- 
centrated body  of  districts.  The  voices  of  ml- 
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noritles  would  seldom  be  heard  In  Presi- 
dential elections  unless  they  could  find  a 
method  to  adequately  express  themselves 
and  let  their  views  be  known  Could  and 
would  they  be  heard  In  their  single  elec- 
toral districts?  If  not.  how  would  they  be 
sufficiently  represented?  Both  the  rural' and 
the  urban  districts  would  vote  for  only  three 
electors  as  previously  explained.  This  would 
give  equal  weight  to  each  vote  In  all  areas 
and  would  be  In  accord  with  the  "one-man, 
one-vote"  principle  established  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  Dally  News  In  New  York 
in  Its  January.  1967,  issue  asked: 

"If  It's  good  enough  for  Congress  and  the 
state  legislatures,  why  isn't  'one-man,  one- 
vote'  good  enough  for  the  President?" 

Arguments  again'^t    ' 

(1)  Election  of  the  President  under  the 
district  plan  would  not  necessarily  reflect 
more  clearly  or  accurately  the  results  of  the 
popular  vote. 

(2)  The  district  system  would  not  auto- 
matically convert  ilie  election  of  an  elec- 
tor Into  an  electoral  vote  for  a  particular 
c;tndldate. 

(3)  The  adoption  of  this  plan  could  re- 
sult In  the  existence  of  two  separate,  dis- 
tinct districts  within  a  State,  one  Con- 
gressional and  one  electoral. 

i4)  The  district  method  would  lead  to 
gerrymandering  of  electoral  districts. 

(5)  The  system  might  tend  to  overwelgh 
and  unduly  favor  the  political  power  of  the 
rural  and  small-town  areas. 

(6)  Minority  group  Influence  would  be  In- 
tentionally reduced   under  this  method. 

1 7)  "Splinter"  parties  would  concentrate 
their  efforts  In  a  few  districts  in  every  State 
in  order  to  shift  the  balance  of  power  In 
close  national  elections  with  hope  of  throw- 
ing the  election  into  Congress  where  their 
voice  would  have  more  weight. 

1 8)  Presidential  campaigns  would  be  con- 
centrated in  marginal  districts  as  they  were 
centered  In  pivotal  States  greatly  Increas- 
ing the  cost  of  Presidential  campaigns 

(9)  The  district  plan  would  not  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  having  a  minority  Presi- 
dent. 

Comments  on  co7is 

Why  would  the  district  plan  reflect  a  more 
accurate  picture  of  the  people's  vote?  Is  It 
not  the  same  as  the  state's  unit  vote  system 
but  only  on  a  smaller  scale?  The  present  unit 
vote  system  gives  the  plurality  candidate  of 
the  state,  all  of  its  electoral  vctes  and  no 
credit  is  given  to  the  other  candidates  re- 
gardless of  how  slim  or  how  wide  the  margin 
of  victory.  The  district  plan  would  function 
In  the  same  manner  except  on  a  district  in- 
stead of  state  basis.  It  would  give  the  dis- 
trict's electoral  vote  to  the  plurality  can- 
didate. This  could  result  In  a  minority 
F*resldent  being  elected.  It  does  not  seem  that 
we  liave  eliminated  this  defect.  It  has  been 
made  more  difficult  for  It  to  occur — and  more 
complicated  for  us  to  resolve. 

Tliere  is  no  reason  why  the  state  legisla- 
tures could  not  create  electoral  districts  that 
would  be  entirely  separate  from  the  Congres- 
sional districts  of  each  state.  The  legislatures 
could  gerrymander  the  electoral  districts 
even  though  such  districts  were  "compact 
and  contiguous"  territories.  This  would  not 


■  Senator  Karl  E  Mundt.  "Electoral  Col- 
lege-Reform or  Retreat?",  dally  Congressional 
Record-Senate,  (February  28,  19661,  p.  4082, 


"Robert  L.  Tlenken,  "Proposals  to  Reform 
Our  Electoral  System",  Tlie  Library  of  Con- 
gress Legislative  Reference  Service  (Wash- 
ington, January  1966),  pp.  81-86  Nicholas 
deB.  Katzenbach,  "Statement  on  Electoral 
College  Reform",  Department  of  Justice 
(Washington.  March  8.  1966),  p  6-7.  "Elec- 
toral College  Reform",  Public  .Affairs  Deport- 
ment. Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  (Washington.  September  1963).  p.  13. 
"Referendum  No.  98  On:  Electoral  College 
Reform".  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  (Washington,  Decem- 
ber 1965),  p.  9 
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be  too  difficult  a  task  In  states  where  one- 
party  was  predominant  even  though  the 
"one-man.  one-vote"  ruling  was  In  effect. 
Electoral  districts  could  ■still  be  drawn  for 
political  advantage"  even  with  the  compact 
and  contiguous  requirement.  And  even 
though  'neither  political  party  has  a  monop- 
oly on  this  sort  of  thing."  the  metropolitan 
areas  which  are  heavily  populated  "are  ob- 
viously more  vulnerable  to  this  divide  and 
conquer  partitioning  "  This  could  result,  ac- 
cording to  the  late  Senator  Estes  Kefauver  in 
The  Electoral  College:  Old  Reforms  Take  on 
a  Neiv  Look.  Law  and  Contemporary  Prob- 
lems. Spring  1962.  Vol,  27,  188,  199. 

Even  though  the  Raii  vs.  Blair  decision  said 
it  was  constitutional  for  political  parties  to 
require  electors  to  pledge  their  suppKirt  to  a 
candidate,  there  are  no  legal  grounds  to  en- 
force such  a  pledge  or  to  correct  the  results 
when  the  pledge  has  been  violated. 

"The  obligation  of  presidential  electors  to 
cast  their  electoral  votes  for  the  presidential 
and  vice-presidential  nominees  to  whom  they 
have  been  pledged  has  remained  largely  un- 
defined throughout  the  hlstca-y  of  American 
presidential  elections."  J' 

It  would  be  feasible  to  accomplish  this  re- 
sult iiy  a  Constitutional  Amendment  and 
soraft  authors  of  the  district  plan  have  In- 
cluded this  type  of  provi.=lon  in  their 
resolutions 

By  concentrating  their  efforts  in  a  few  dls- 
trlct.e,  "splinter"  parties  might  receive  credit 
for  electoral  votes  that  they  would  not  re- 
ceive under  another  plan.  If  an  organized 
splinter  party  carried  an  average  of  only  one 
electoral  district  :n  each  state,  this  would  be 
sufficient,  in  some  instances,  to  throw  the 
Presidential  election  into  Congress  In  Con- 
gress this  minority  party  would  have  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  to  bargain  and  to  express  its 
views  and  these  views  would  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  Representatives  of  the  dis- 
trict that  party  carried.  If  the  minority 
party  was  strong  enough  to  carry  the  district 
in  a  Presidential  election  then  it  could  also 
determine  the  results  of  a  Congressional 
election  We  are  assuming,  in  this  example, 
that  the  Congressional  and  electoral  districts 
are  identical.  Even  if  this  were  not  the  case, 
the  minority  party  would  still  be  exerting 
pressure  on  some  Congressmen  within  that 
State. 

Presidential  candidates  would  be  forced  to 
campaign  In  marginal  districts  as  they  are 
now  forced  to  campaign  In  the  marginal  or 
pivotal  states.  This  localizing  cf  national 
elections  would  Increase  campaign  expendi- 
tures, shift  the  emphasis  from  national  to 
local  problems,  and  expand  rural  Influence. 
The  following  excerpt  from  former  Attorney 
General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach's  state'- 
ment  on  "Electoral  College  Reform"  ade- 
quately brings  these  points  to  light. 

"To  some  extent,  the  district  plan'  would 
move  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  'na- 
tional election'  and  'proportional'  plans. 
■Whereas  the  latter  would  enlarge  the  unit  In 
which  popular  elections  are  held  from  the 
State  to  the  nation.  S.J  Res.  12  would  narrow 
it  from  the  State  to  the  Congressional  dis- 
tricts. Instead  of  focusing  on  national  prob- 
lems in  a  national  campaign,  the  emphasis 
would  to  a  considerable  degree  be  shifted  to 
matters  of  local  concern  within  a  particular 
district.  I  see  no  point  to  localizing  a  na- 
tional election.  The  principal  effect  of  S.J. 
Res.  12  would  be.  I  judge,  to  expand  the  in- 
fluence of  rural  areas  at  the  expense  of  the 
cities.  To  some  of  course,  that  is  its  virtue, 
but  to  others,  it  is  a  vice.  Certainly,  however, 
there  Is  not  now  a  consensus  in  the  country 
that  the  rural  areas  are  underrepresented  in 
the  government  at  either  the  State  or  na- 
tional level' "  , 


"  State  Power  to  Bind  Presidential  Elec- 
tors", Columbia  Law  Review.  Vol  65.  No.  4 
(April  19651,  696. 

"  Nicholas  deB  Katzenbach,  "Statement 
on  Electoral  College  Reform  ".  Department 
of  Justice  (Washington,  March  8,  1966),  p.  7. 


Senator  Mundt's  concluding  remarks  in  the  the  sanie-the  electoral  vote  would  be  equiv- 
Congresslonal  Record   of  Pebrunry   28,    1966,  alent   to  the   number  of  Senators   and  Rep- 
tell  us  what  S.J.  Res.  12  and  the  other  dls-  resentatives  each  state  has  in  Congress, 
trlct  plans  hope  to  achieve:  Each  Presidential  candidate  would  receive 

"If  you  accept  the  thesis,  which  I  do  not.  the  same  proportion  of  the  state's  electoral 

that  two  wrongs  make  a  right,  m  1961,  the  vote  ;\s  his  share  of  the  popular  vote  of  that 

argument  could  be  made  that  although  large  state    Fractional  votes  would  be  carried  out 

urban  areas  possessed  a  disproportionate  in-  three  decimal  places  and  fractional  numbers 

nuence  in  the  selection  of  the  President  this  of  less  than  one-thousandth  will   be  dlsre- 

was  offset  by  a  certain  disproportionate  rep-  garded     unless    such     computations     would 

resentatlon  in  Congress  on  the  part  of  the  change  the  result  of  the  election 

rural    areas.    In    effect,    then,    there    was    a  The   candicii.te   with    tlie   greatest    number 

counter-balance    of   interests.    As    has    been  of    electoral    voles    throughout    the    nation 

previously  pointed  out,  this  is  no  longer  true,  would  be  elected  President  provided  he  re- 

We   have   reformed  and   equalized   the  elec-  celved  a  certain  percentage,  usuallv  40  per- 

tion  process  for  the  legislative  branch.  Now  cent,  of  the  electoral  vote.  In  case  no  candl- 

we  must  do  likewise  for  the  executive  date  received  a  sufficient  number  of  electoral 

"Simply  put,  in  the  past  a  wrong  existed  votes  to  be  elected,  the  election  would  cie- 
and  logic  demanded  that  it  be  rectified.  To-  volve  on  Congress  Both  Hou.ses  sitting  joint- 
day  that  same  wrong  exists  and  both  logic  ly  and  voting  as  individuals  would  rhoose 
and  justice  demand  that  It  be  rectified."  the  President  from  the  candidates  with  the 

RESULTS  OF  1%0  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  ^  ,';^°  f'tl^"'  'l^'^rj^Lf  « '"'    A,'"^-'"'-"^  "^ 

the  total  votes  of  both  Houses  is  necessary 

to  elect.  The  Vice  President  of  the  United 

States  shall  be  elected  at  the  same  time  and 

In  the  same  manner.  The  proportional  plan 

Is  sometimes  called  the  "Lodge-Gossett"  plan 

after  the  two  most  ardent  advocates — former 

Senator    from    Massachusetts,    Henry   Cabot 

Lodge.  Jr  ,  and  former  Representative  from 

Texas,  Ed  Lee  Gossett, 

Senate  and  House  resolution!;  i  joint) 
The  following  resolutions  were  Introduced 
during  the  90th  Congress.  They  would  abol- 
ish the  Electoral  College  systein  and  substi- 
tute the  proportional  plan  in  its  place 
(Note:  Each  translation  was  taken  directly 
from  the  Senate  or  House  Joint  Resolution 
Introduced  bv  that  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive ) 

S.J.  Res.   3 — Introduced   by   Sen.   George   A 

Smathers  (D,-Fla.) 
Each  nominee  of  a  political  party  shall  be 
determined  by  a  primary  election.  Tlie  re- 
sults of  the  primary  election  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  seat  of  the  Government  ot 
the  United  States  and  counted  in  the  pres- 
ence of  both  houses  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  Each  political  party  within  the  state 
Is  entitled  to  a  number  of  nominating  votes 
equal  to  the  total  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  of  that  State  In  Congress. 
Each  person  who  received  votes  for  President 
or  Vice  President  shall  receive  such  a  por- 
tion of  his  party's  nominating  votes  as  he 
receives  of  the  total  popular  vote  of  his  party. 
Fractional  numbers  of  less  than  one-thou- 
sandth shall  be  disregarded  when  making 
computations  unless  such  calculations 
would  change  the  results.  Party  candidates 
must  receive  a  majority  of  the  nominating 
votes  to  be  that  party's  nominee  for  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President.  If  no  candidate  of  a 
political  party  has  a  majority  of  the  nomi- 
nating votes  then  a  second  primary  ,-hall  bp 
held  for  the  two  persons  with  the  highest 
number  of  votes  in  the  first  primary.  The 
person  with  the  highest  number  of  votes  in 
the  second  primary  Is  that  party's  nominee 
•Calculated  under  terms  of  Mundt  plan  (S.J.  Res.  12).  Based  for  President  and  Vice  President.  Tlie  party 
in  part  on  figures  '"'"'shed  by  the  American  Good  Government     national  committee  shall  provide  for  choos- 

"-Aliba^el^Vrtolalsunder  district  plan  are  computed  j"?    ^    successor   In    event    of    the    death    of 

by  creditmg  eacfi  district's  electoral  vote  to  the  highest  polling  '•*  candidate  for  President  or  Vice  President, 

single  elector.  At-large  elector  candidates  are  arbitrarily  divided,  A  general  election  will   be  held  on  i  date 

I  for  Kennedy,  and  1  unpledged  prescribed     by     Congress     that     is     uniform 

PROPORTIONAL  ELECTION  PLAN  throughout  the  States.  The  person  having  the 
PROPORTIONAL  ELECTION  PLAN  greatest  number  of  electoral  votes  shall  be 
The  proportional  plan  would  abolish  the  President  or  Vice   President,  providing  it  is 
Electoral  College  and  the  ofiHce  of  the  elec-  at  least  40^;    of  the  total  electoral  votes.  If 
tor    but    the    electoral    vote    of    each    state  no  candidate  for  President  or  Vice  President 
would    be    preserved.    Each    state's    number  ^^s  a  majority  of  electoral  votes,  then  both 
of   electoral   votes   would   be  determined  In  hovtses  voting  as  a  single  body  shall  choose 
from  the  persons  with  the  two  highest  num- 
bers.  Congress  may  provide  bv  law  for  the 
""A    State   and    District    Analysis    of    the  case  of   the  death   of  any  persons   who  are 
1960  Vote  for  President.  Governor,  Senator,  candidates   for   President   or   Vice  President 
and  Representative  ",  Congressional  Quarterly  that  they  may  have  the  authority  to  choose 
Special    Report:    Complete   Returns    of    the  when  the  right  of  choice  has  devolved  upon 
1960  Election  by  Congressional  Districts.  Part  them. 

II  of  C  Q  Weekly.  Report  No.  10  (March  10.  When  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Presi- 
l^^l  *  dent  shall  devolve  upon  the  Vice  President 


District  election  plan* 

Stales 

Kennedy 

Nixon        Unpledged 

Alabama 

••1 

1                  "S 

Alaska 

0 

3 

Anjona 

0 

*  

Arkansas 

7 

1  

Calilornia 

13 

19  ... 

Colorado    . 

1 

5 

Connecticut. 

7 

1    .  .    . 

Delaware 

3 

0      

Florida 

4 

6 

Georgia 

12 

0 

Hawaii 

3 

1 

0      

Idaho  .. 

3 

Illinois 

12 

15 

Indiana      

1 

12  ..^ 

Iowa        

0 

10 

Kansas 

0 

8 

Kentucky 

2 

8 

Louisiana.-.. 

8 

2  

Maine 

0 

5 

Maryland 

6 

3      .... 

Massachusetts 

16 

0  

Michigan 

10 

10 

Minnesota 

7 
3 

4 

Mississippi 

0                     5 

Missouri 

6 

7  

Montana 

1 
0 

3 

Nebraska 

6  

Nevada  , 

3 

0 

New  Hampshire 

0 

4 

New  Jersey 

10 

6 

New  Mexico 

4 

0 

New  York 

25 

20 

North  Carolina 

7 

7 

North  Dakota 

0 

4 

Ohio 

5 

20  

Oklahoma 

1 

7 

Oregon 

0 

6    

Pennyslvania 

17 

15 

Rhode  Island 

4 

0 

South  Carolina 

6 

2 

South  Dakota.  ,  . 

0 
4 

4 

Tennessee 

7  

Texas 

17 

7 

Utah 

0 

4 

Vermont 

0 

3 

Virginia 

3 

9 

Washington 

4 

5 

West  Virginia 

6 

2 

Wisconsin 

3 

0 

9 

Wyoming 

3 

Total 

244 

279                    14 
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or  another  person  designated  by  Congress  In 
the  :ibsence  of  a  Vice  President,  a  special 
election  shall  be  held  for  choosing  a  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  providing  certain 
conditions  are  present. 

H  J  Res.  9— Introduced  by  Rep.  Thomas  G. 
Abernethy  i  D -Miss,  i ;  HJ  Res.  255— In- 
troduced by  Rep.  A.  S.  Herlong.  Jr.  (D.- 
Fla  1 :  H.J.  Res  390 — Introduced  by  Rep. 
O.  C.  Fisher  iD -Texas) 

The  electoral  college  system  is  liereby  abol- 
ished. The  President  and  Vice  President  shall 
be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  several  States. 
The  electors  in  each  .State  shall  have  the 
qualiticalions  reqtiisite  for  electors  of  the 
nio.st  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legl.sla- 
ture  Each  State  shall  have  a  number  of  elec- 
tors equal  to  its  whole  number  of  Senators 
and  Repre.<;entatives  in  Congress.  Congress 
shall  determine  .i  uniform  time  for  the  elec- 
tion throughout  the  States. 

nie  official  custodian  of  ihe  State  shall 
transmit  to  the  seat  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  the  result  of  such  election 
within  the  State.  The  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  presence  of  both  houses  shall 
count  the  votes.  Each  person  who  received 
votes  for  President  in  e.'ch  .State  shall  re- 
ceive such  proportion  of  the  electoral  votes 
of  that  .State  as  lie  received  of  the  total  \ote 
of  the  electors  therein  for  President.  Frac- 
tional numbers  of  less  than  one  one-thou- 
sandth shall  be  disregarded.  The  person  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  electoral  votes 
for  President  shall  be  President  if  such  figure 
Is  at  least  40':  of  the  whole  number  of  elec- 
toral votes.  If  no  person  has  :tt  least  40'";:, 
then  both  iiouses  sitting  in  joint  session 
.shall  choose  the  President.  .'\  majority  of  the 
wliole  number  of  both  houses  is  necessary  for 
a  choice.  The  Vice  President  shall  be  chosen 
in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time. 
Congress  may  provide  by  law  for  the  death 
of  any  persons  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent that  they  may  have  the  authority  to 
choose  when  the  right  of  choice  has  devolved 
upon  them. 

H.J.  Res.  16 — Introduced  by  Rep,  Charles  E. 
Bennett    iD.-Fla.i 

The  electoral  college  sy.stem  is  liereby  abol- 
ished. The  President  and  the  Vice  President 
shall  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  several 
.States.  Qualifications  requisite  for  electors 
shall  be  the  same  as  those  for  the  electors 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature.  Each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
number  of  electors  equal  to  its  total  num- 
ber of  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress. Congress  shall  determine  a  uniform 
time  for  the  election.  The  State's  offlclal  cus- 
todian shall  transmit  to  the  seat  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  the  election  re- 
sults of  his  State.  The  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  presence  of  both  houses  shall  count 
the  votes.  Each  person  who  received  votes  for 
President  in  each  State  shall  receive  such 
proportion  of  the  electoral  votes  thereof  as 
he  received  of  the  total  vote  of  the  electors 
therein  for  President.  The  person  having  the 
greatest  number  of  electoral  votes  for  Presi- 
dent shall  be  President  if  such  number  Is  a 
majority  of  the  total  number  of  electoral 
votes.  If  no  person  has  a  majority  then  from 
the  persons  having  the  two  highest  numbers 
of  electoral  votes  for  President,  the  members 
of  both  houses  in  a  joint  session  shall  choose 
the  President  by  ballot.  .\  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  total  number  of  both  houses  Is 
necessary  for  a  choice.  Tlie  Vice  President 
shall  be  elected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  manner. 

Congress  may  provide  by  l.iw  for  the  death 
of  any  person  for  President  or  Vice  President 
that  they  may  have  the  authority  to  choose 
v.hen  the  right  of  choice  has  devolved  upon 
them. 

H  J.  Res.  40 — Introduced  by  Rep.  Glenn  R. 

Davis   fR.-Wls.) 
The  electoral  college  system  is  hereby  abol- 
ished. The  President  and  Vice  President  shall 
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be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  several  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  'Die  electors 
shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
the  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  legl.slature.  Congress  shall  de- 
termine by  law  the  time  of  such  election 
which  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the 
States.  Each  State  shall  have  a  number  of 
electoral  votes  equal  to  Its  total  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress. 
The  District  shall  be  entitled  to  a  number  of 
electoral  votes  equal  to  the  number  it  would 
receive  If  it  were  a  state  but  in  no  Instance 
may  it  be  greater  than  that  of  the  least 
populous  state. 

The  official  custodian  of  each  State  <ind  the 
District  shall  transmit  the  lists  of  all  persons 
voted  for  as  President  and  the  number  of 
votes  each  receive  to  the  .seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  tlie  United  States.  The  President  of 
the  Senate  in  the  presence  of  both  houses 
shall  count  the  votes  Each  person  who  re- 
ceived votes  as  President  in  each  State  and 
the  District  .shall  be  credited  with  such  pro- 
portion thereof  as  he  received  of  the  total 
vote  of  the  electors  therein  for  President. 
Fractional  numbers  less  than  one  one- 
thous.aulth  .shall  be  disregarded  in  making 
computations  unle.ss  a  more  detailed  calcu- 
lation would  change  the  outcome  Tlie  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  electoral  votes 
for  President  shall  be  President.  If  two  or 
more  persons  have  an  equal  ana  highest  num- 
ber of  electoral  votes  then  the  one  with  the 
greatest  number  of  popular  votes  shall  be 
President  The  Vice  President  shall  be  elected 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner. 

H  J  Res.  101 — Introduced  by  Rep.  Clin  E. 
Teague  iD  -Texas) 

Tile  electoral  college  system  uf  electing  the 
President  and  Vice  President  is  hereby  abol- 
ished They  shall  be  elected  by  the  people 
of  the  several  .States  The  electors  shall  have 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. Congress  shall  determine  a  uniform 
time  for  the  election  throughovit  the  States. 
Each  .State  shall  be  entitled  to  a  number  of 
electoral  votes  equal  to  its  whole  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  such 
.State  is  entitled   to  In  Congress. 

The  official  custodian  of  each  State  .shall 
make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  who  re- 
ceived votes  for  President  and  the  number  of 
votes  and  he  shall  transmit  them  to  the  seat 
of  Government  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  in  the  presence  of 
both  houses  shall  count  the  votes.  Each  per- 
son in  each  State  who  received  votes  for 
President  shall  be  credited  with  such  propor- 
tion of  the  electoral  votes  thereof  :\s  he  re- 
ceived of  the  total  vote  of  the  electors  therein 
for  President  Fractional  numbers  of  less  than 
one  one-thousandth  shall  be  disregarded  In 
the  calculations.  The  person  having  the  larg- 
est number  of  votes  shall  be  President.  If  such 
number  is  at  least  40':  of  the  whole  number 
of  electoral  votes.  If  two  persons  have  an 
equal  and  highest  number  of  votes,  or  if  no 
person  has  at  least  40':  .  then  from  the  per- 
sons having  the  two  highest  numbers  of 
electoral  \otes  both  houses  sitting  in  Joint 
session  and  voting  as  a  single  body  shall 
choose  the  President  by  ballot.  A  majority 
of  the  votes  of  the  total  number  of  both 
houses  is  necessary  for  choice.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  be  elected  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  manner. 

Congress  may  provide  by  law  for  the  death 
of  anv  person  for  President  or  Vice  President 
that  they  may  have  the  authority  to  choose 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  has  devolved 
upon  them 

H.J.    Res.    157— Introduced    by    Rep,    John 
Dowdy   (D.-Texas) 

Tlie  office  of  elector  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  is  hereby  abolished.  Tlie  Presi- 
dent and  'Vice  President  shall  be  elected  by 
the  people  of  the  several  States  and  the 
District    of    Columbia.    The    electors    shall 
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have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature,  except  for  any  lesser  restric- 
tions concerning  residence  requirements  pre- 
scribed by  the  State.  Each  State  shall  deter- 
mine the  place  and  manner  of  such  election; 
Congress  shall  determine  It  for  the  District. 

Congress  shall  also  determine  the  time  of 
such  election  and  It  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  States.  Each  State  Is  en- 
titled to  a  number  of  electoral  votes  equal  to 
its  total  number  of  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives In  Congress.  The  District  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  number  of  electoral  votes  equal 
to  the  total  numer  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  to  which  it  would  re- 
ceive if  it  were  a  State,  but  In  no  case  more 
than  the  least  populous  State. 

Tlie  official  custodian  shall  make  distinct 
lists  of  all  persons  receiving  votes  for  Pres- 
ident and  their  number  and  transmit  them 
to  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  of  the  Senate  in  the 
presence  of  both  houses  shall  count  the 
votes.  Each  person  who  received  votes  for 
President  shall  be  credited  with  such  propor- 
tion of  the  electoral  votes  thereof  as  he  re- 
ceived of  the  total  vote  of  the  electors 
therein.  Fractional  numbers  less  than  one 
one-thousandth  shall  be  disregarded  in  mak- 
ing computations.  Tlie  [lerson  receiving  the 
greatest  number  of  electoral  votes  for  Pres- 
ident shall  be  President,  if  such  number  is 
at  least  40  ■;  of  the  total  number  of  electoral 
votes.  If  no  person  has  the  required  40^^, 
then  from  the  persons  having  the  three  high- 
est numbers  of  votes,  both  houses  in  Joint 
session  shall  choose  the  President  by  bal- 
lot. A  majority  of  the  total  number  of  both 
houses  is  necessary  for  choice  Tlie  V'ice  Pres- 
ident shall  be  elected  at  the  same  time  and 
ill  the  same  manner. 

Congress  may  provide  by  I.iw  for  the  death 
of  any  person  for  President  or  Vice  President 
that  they  may  have  the  authority  to  choose 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  has  devolved 
upon  them. 

H  J.  Res.  347 — Introduced  by  Rep.  Eliglo  de 
la  Garza  iD -Texas  i 

The  electoral  college  system  of  electing  the 
President  and  Vice  President  is  hereby  abol- 
ished; they  shall  be  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  several  States.  The  electors  m  each  State 
shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  bmich  of  the 
State  legislature.  Congress  shall  determine 
the  time  of  the  election  and  it  will  be  uni- 
form throughout  the  States  Each  State  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  number  of  electoral  votes 
equal  to  Its  total  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  In  Congress 

The  official  custodian  shall  make  distinct 
lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President 
and  the  number  of  votes  each  received;  these 
lists  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  seat  of 
Government  of  the  United  States.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  in  the  presence  of  both 
houses  shall  count  the  votes.  Each  person 
who  was  voted  for  as  President  shall  be 
credited  with  such  proportion  of  the  elec- 
toral votes  thereof  as  he  received  of  the  total 
vote  it  the  electors  therein  for  President. 
PractlSj^l  numbers  of  less  than  one  one- 
thousrthath  shall  be  disregarded  when 
making  computations.  The  person  having 
the  greatest  number  of  electoral  votes  for 
President  shall  be  President,  if  such  number 
Is  at  least  40^  of  the  total  number  of  elec- 
toral votes.  If  no  person  has  the  required 
40 'T  .  then  from  the  persons  having  the  two 
highest  numbers  of  electoral  votes  both 
houses  sitting  in  Joint  session  shall  choose 
the  President.  A  majority  of  the  votes  of  the 
total  membership  of  both  houses  is  neces- 
sary for  choice.  The  Vice  President  shall  be 
elected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner. 

Congress  may  p^-ovlde  by  law  for  the  death 
of  any  person  for  President  or  Vice  President 
that  they  may  have  the  authority  to  choose 
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whenever  the  right  of  choice  has  devolved 
upon  them. 

Arguments  in  favor'"  ♦ 

1 1 )  Proportionate  distribution  Is  the  near- 
est approach  to  electing  a  President  by  di- 
rect popular  vote  while  retaining  and  pre- 
serving the  present  strength  of  each  state 
In  the  election  of  the  President. 

(2)  For  all  practical  purposes  It  would  be 
virtually  Impossible  to  have  a  President  that 
received  less  votes  than  his  chief  opponent. 

(3)  Voter  participation  would  be  encour- 
aged because  the  proportional  plan  would 
tend  to  equ.ite  the  power  and  Importance  of 
individual  votes  In  large  and  small  states. 

(4)  The  voters  would  have  a  more  direct 
voice  In  the  election  of  the  President  since 
only  the  electoral  votes  of  the  states  and 
not  the  electors  would  be  used. 

(5)  Proportional  distribution  of  each 
state's  electoral  votes  would  tend  to  reflect 
the  pxjpular  strength  of  tJie  candidates  and 
conform  more  closely  to  the  results  of  the 
popular  vote  within  the  State. 

(6i  There  would  be  a  more  equal  balance 
of  power  among  the  states  because  the  unit- 
vote  system  would  be  abolished. 

(7i  The  proportional  plan  would 
strengthen  the  two-party  system:  the  op- 
poelU«n  party  would  be  encouraged  In  one- 
party  states  because  every  vote  would  have 
some  effect  In  the  national  election. 

(8)  The  Influence  of  organized  minority 
groups  would  be  diminished  because  their 
Influence  would  be  measured  by  their  num- 
bers rather  than  their  bargaining  power. 

i9i  Unfavorable  weather  conditions, 
fraudulent  voting  practices,  and  accidental 
clrctimstancee  would  be  unlikely  to  defeat 
the  choice  of  the  people  under  the  propor- 
tional system. 

(10)  The  proportional  plan  would  not  In- 
fringe upon  each  state's  right  to  establish 
voter  qualifications  and  regulations. 

(Ui  The  abolition  of  the  office  of  elector 
would  no  longer  permit  the  state  legisla- 
tures to  determine  how  electors  were 
appointed. 

1 12)  Minority  party  votes  would  no  longer 
go  uncounted  but  they  would  not  be  encour- 
aged to  multiply  and  attempt  to  capture 
electoral  votes  because  of  the  forty  percent 
requirement  that  is  necessary  to  elect. 

( 13 1  The  election  of  the  President  would 
no  longer  devolve  upon  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives but  on  both  Houses  If  a  candi- 
date failed  to  receive  a  sufficient  percent- 
age of  electoral  votes.  Even  with  the  election 
In  Congress,  the  large  and  small  states  would 
retain  the  same  relative  strength  that  they 
possess  in  electoral  votes. 

i\A\  Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential 
candid.ites  could  be  selected  from  a  broader 
base  because  the  necessity  of  a  candidate 
coming  from  a  large  state  would  be  dimin- 
ished. 

Comments  on  pros 

"The  fact  that  so  little  progress  has  been 
made  over  a  period  of  so  many  vears  has 
not  diminished  the  need  for  legislation  one 
whit.  This  year,  however,  there  are  hopeful 
indications  that  indifference  has  been  over- 
come and  that  a  concentrated  effort  will  be 
made  to  rectify  the  inequities  and  short- 
comings of  our  present  system."  ™ 


•^  Robert  L.  Tlenken,  "Proposals  to  Reform 
Our  Electoral  System",  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress Legislative  Reference  Service  (Washing- 
ton. January  1966),  pp.  101-110,  "Electoral 
College  Reform",  Public  Affairs  Department, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
(Washington,  September  1963),  pp,  17-18. 
"Referendum  No.  98  On:  Electoral  College 
Reform".  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  America  ( Washmgton.  De- 
cember 1965).  p.  10. 

'"•  Senator  George  A.  Smathers,  "Proposed 
Amendment  of  Constitution  Relating  to  the 
Election  of  President  and  Vice  President". 
Congressional  Record,  vol    113,  pt.  1,  p.  263. 
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Senator  George  A.  Smathers  (D.-Fla. )  be- 
lieves this  Indifference  •A'ill  be  surmounted 
and  that  some  resolution,  hopefully  the  pro- 
portional plan,  will  be  adopted.  We  have  seen 
resolutions  initiated  and  heard  about  the 
heated  committee  hearings  on  this  subject, 
but  this  Is  the  only  action  that  has  been 
taken  to  correct  the  system.  This  is  the 
first  step  to  resolving  our  problem,  but  will 
Congress  ever  take  the  second — that  of  Con- 
stitutional Amendment? 

Many  advocates  feel  that  the  proportional 
plan  is  a  compromise  between  the  most  dras- 
tic change — direct  election  and  the  most 
conservative  change — the  automatic  system, 
or  no  change  at  all.  Representative  Glenn 
R.  Davis  of  Wisconsin  feels  this  way  about 
his   "compromise"  plan: 

""I  consider  this  to  be  the  most  practical 
compromise  solution  between  those  who 
wish  to  keep  the  Electoral  College  as  it  is 
and  those  who  wish  direct  national  election 
for  the  Presidency. 

"I  oppose  the  direct  national  election  sug- 
gestion because  I  fear  it  would  result  In 
competition  among  the  states  for  the  lower- 
ing of  voting  qualifications  and  would  re- 
quire   federal   supervision   of    elections."" 

It  would  be  virtually  impossible  for  a 
minority  candidate  to  be  elected  President 
if  this  plan  were  adopted.  A  candidate  with 
a  large  majority  of  the  popular  votes  could 
not  lose  the  Presidential  election  because  he 
won  his  electoral  votes  by  large  majorities 
while  his  opfKjnent  won  most  of  his  electoral 
votes  by  slim  majorities  or  even  pluralities. 

"Had  there  been  proportionate  distribu- 
tion In  1876  and  1888.  Hayes  would  have 
been  defeated  by  Tilden,  and  Harrison  by 
Cleveland."  ^' 

Both  Hayes  and  Harrison  were  minority 
Presidents,  that  is.  Presidents  who  not  only 
had  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  popular  vote 
than  their  chief  opponent  but  also  had  less 
than  fifty  percent  of  the  popular  vote.  ( Refer 
to  chart  on  minority  Presidents  in  the  section 
on  the  Direct  Election  Plan  for  figures.)  The 
general  rule  would  be  that  a  minority  Presi- 
dent would  not  be  elected  but  there  are  ex- 
ceptions that  we  shall  see  later. 

Because  the  unit  vote  system  would  be 
abolished,  there  would  be  a  more  equal  bal- 
ance of  power  among  the  states.  A  candidate 
would  not  receive  the  entire  electoral  vote  of 
a  large  state  simply  because  he  carried  that 
state.  Each  candidate  would  receive  a  num- 
ber of  electoral  votes  that  was  proportionate 
to  his  share  oi  ihe  popular  vote  of  the  state. 
However,  the  proportional  method  would  pre- 
serve the  relative  strength  of  each  state  in 
Presidential  elections  because  each  state 
would  retain  its  respective  number  of  elec- 
toral votes.  The  large  .stales  would  retain 
their  large  number  of  electoral  votes  while 
the  small  states  would  have  their  small  num- 
ber but  would  still  possess  their  two  electoral 
vote  advantage  for  United  States  Senators. 

The  electoral  vote  would  be  retained  but 
the  office  of  Presidential  elector  would  be 
abolished,  thus  giving  the  individual  voter  a 
greater  voice  in  electing  the  President.  This 
fact  and  the  fact  that  the  importance  and 
power  of  individual  votes  In  large  and  small 
states  would  be  more  nearly  equated,  would 
tend  to  encourage  better  voter  participation. 
The  American  voter"s  voice  through  his  vote 
would  be  heard  and  would  have  a  direct 
effect  on  the  total  national  result  of  the  Presi- 
dential election. 

The  proportional  plan  would  conform  more 
closely  and  reflect  more  accurately  the  results 
of  the  popular  vote  than  any  other  plan  ex- 
cept direct  national  election.  It  would  credit 
each  candidate  with  a  number  of  electoral 
votes  that  was  proportionate  to  his  share  of 
the  total  popular  vote.  The  exaggerated  re- 
sults produced  under  the  present  system  by 
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the  electoral  vote  would  no  longer  exist  In  the 
election  of  a  President. 

The  two-party  system  would  be  strength- 
ened in  states  where  the  dominant  party  was 
so  strong  that  no  other  party  could  ever 
envisage  victory.  Now  the  second  or  opposi- 
tion party  in  these  one-party  states  would 
receive  credit  for  electoral  votes  won  under 
the  proportional  method.  Just  because  credit 
is  given  for  the  votes  of  opposition  parties,  it 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  minority  or 
"splinter"  parties  would  multiply  in  number 
and  Increase  in  power.  Minority  parties  could 
collect  electoral  votes  without  ever  carrying  a 
state,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  these  parties 
would  rapidly  develop  so  long  as  a  candidate 
had  to  have  more  electoral  votes  than  any 
other  candidate  to  be  elected.  The  forty  per- 
cent requirement  included  in  most  propor- 
tional plans  would  serve  as  a  check  to  elimi- 
nate the  weakening  of  the  two-party  system 
and  the  splintering  of  parties. 

Under  the  unit  vote  system,  a  shift  of  a 
few  thousand  votes  because  of  fraudulent 
voting  practices  or  unfavorable  weather  con- 
ditions in  a  state  could  change  the  results  of 
the  election  by  swinging  the  entire  elec- 
toral vote  of  the  state  from  one  candidate 
to  another.  The  proportional  plan  would  not 
permit  this  to  happen.  A  shift  of  a  few  thou- 
sand votes  would  only  re.sult  in  a  slight 
change  in  the  percentage  of  the  electoral 
votes  that  a  candidate  received. 

"Furthermore,  the  current  electoral  sys- 
tem gives  the  legislatures  the  power  to  di- 
rect any  method  they  wish  of  selecting  Pres- 
idential electors,  and  the  possibility  of  gross 
abuse  of  power  by  state  legislatures  Is  always 
evident,"' 

This  is  the  feeling  of  Olln  E.  Teague  of 
Texas  in  his  statement,  "In  Favor  of  Abroga- 
tion of  Present  Electoral  College  System," 
Mr,  Teague  has  Introduced  H.J.  Res.  101 
In  the  90th  Congress  to  express  Ills  views. 
The  plan  would  eliminate  the  office  of  elec- 
tor and  substitute  the  proportional  plan  for 
our  present  system. 

Each  state  would  still  be  able  to  establish 
voter  qualifications  and  regulations  within 
its  own  sUte.  Only  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  that  effect  could  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  alter  or  modify  a  state's 
voting  standards.  It  is  not  probable  that 
such  an  amendment  would  be  introduced 
because  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the 
several  states  would  be  willing  to  give  the 
Federal  Government  this  authority. 

"Whatever  the  virtues  or  disadvantages  of 
leaving  the  control  of  voter  qualifications 
to  the  states,  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
no  amendment  opening  the  door  to  national 
control  would  be  acceptable  to  the  necessary 
two-thirds  of  the  Congress  and  three-fourths 
of  the  State  legislatures.  Division  of  elec- 
toral votes  In  proportion  to  regular  votes 
would  not  threaten  the  power  of  the  States 
to  regulate  suffrage  requirements.  It  would 
not  alter  existing  State  authority  to  deter- 
mine who  may  vote." «" 

The  proponents  of  the  proportional  plan 
recognize  the  need  for  a  constitutional 
change  and  hope  to  correct  the  archaic  and 
antiquated  Electoral  College  system.  Senator 
George  A.  Smathers  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  11,  1967,  says  that: 

"If  we  are  to  assure  that  the  results  of  a 
Presidential  election  truly  reflects  the  will 
of  the  people  we  must  eliminate  the  present 
winner-take-all  system.  It  is  In  this  spirit, 
In  keeping  with  our  democratic  principles 
that  I  propose  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment."  *' 


June  18,  1968 


»  Robert  L.  Tlenken,  "Proposals  to  Reform 

Our  Electoral  System".  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress Legislative  Reference  Service  (Wash- 
ington. January  1966).  p.  103. 


"Congressman  Eligio  de  la  Garza.  "Legis- 
lation to  Abolish  Electoral  College  System", 
daily  Congressional  Record  (February  22 
1967).  p.  A814. 

<i  Robert  L.  Tlenken,  "Proposals  to  Reform 
Our  Electoral  System".  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress Legislative  Reference  Service  (Wash- 
ington, January  1966),  pp.  110-120.  "Electoral 


Arguments  against 

( 1 )  F>roportlonate  distribution  of  the  elec- 
toral vote  would  weaken  the  power  of  the 
major  parties  because  it  would  be  easier  for 
minority  parties  to  win  a  number  of  the 
electoral  votes. 

(2)  The  proportional  plan  would  encoiu- 
age  the  splintering  of  political  parties  In  the 
United  States. 

(3)  The  proportional  plan  would  provide 
no  positive  ;issurance  that  the  popular  will 
of  the  people  would  prevail  in  every  Presi- 
dential election. 

(4)  This  plan  would  retain  the  advantage 
that  the  small  states  presently  possess  by 
the  allocation  of  two  electoral  votes  to  each 
state  for  its  two  United  States  Senators,  re- 
gardless of  its  population. 

(5)  Some  proportional  plans  would  per- 
mit a  plurality  candidate  to  be  elected  Presi- 
dent, i.e.,  one  who  received  only  a  plurality 
of  the  electoral  vote:  the  present  system 
requires  a  candidate  to  receive  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  vote  to  become  President, 

(6)  The  abolition  of  the  Presidential  elec- 
tors may  create  some  problem  by  eliminating 
the  flexibility  that  exists  in  our  present 
system. 

(7)  States  would  no  longer  have  impor- 
tance as  single  units  in  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion if  the  proportional  plan  were  adopted, 

(8)  Undue  political  importance  might  be 
given  to  states  having  the  least  population 
relative  to  electoral  votes, 

(9)  Proportional  division  of  electoral  votes 
might  lead  to  pressure  for  proportional  rep- 
resentation In  Congress  and  State  legisla- 
tures. 

(10)  The  Constitution  should  not  be 
amended  unless  we  are  positive  that  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  people  will  benefit  from  It. 

Comments  on  cons 

It  is  said  that  the  proportional  plan  could 
have  an  undesirable  effect  on  the  Nation's 
political  parties  The  present  system  gives 
electoral  votes  only  to  the  candidate  that 
carries  the  State  but  the  proportional  plan 
would  credit  each  candidate  with  a  propor- 
tion of  the  electoral  vote  equivalent  to  his 
share  of  the  popular  vote.  The  forty  percent 
electoral  vote  requirement  would  be  only 
a  partial  deterrent  to  the  rise  of  minority 
groups.  These  new  groups  would  not  have  to 
win  a  Presidential  election  to  exercise  politi- 
cal Influence:  they  would  possess  such  in- 
fluence   by    holding    the    balance    of    power. 

"It  would  weaken  the  two-party  system 
and  encourage  the  development  of  splinter 
groups.  At  present,  minor  parties  can  have 
little  effect  on  Presidential  elections,  since 
they  must  capture  an  entire  State's  electoral 
votes  to  have  any  impact  on  the  final  otit- 
come.  Under  a  proportional  system,  however. 
Just  as  under  a  national  plebiscite,  each  vote 
for  any  candidate  would  enter  into  the  final 
tally,  thus  permitting  a  relatUely  small  mi- 
nority vote,  distributed  among  a  number  of 
States,  to  block  the  election  of  either  of  the 
major  candidates.  Even  were  the  require- 
ment of  an  absolute  majority  of  the  electoral 
vote  to  be  relaxed — as  some  have  proposed — 
there  would  remain  a  much  Increased  in- 
centive for  the  development  of  splinter 
groups  or  a  third  party.  In  theory,  of  course, 
there  may  be  arguments  in  favor  of  a  multi- 
party system.  Once  again,  however.  I  would 
take  experience  as  our  guide,  and  the  expe- 


College  Reform".  Public  Affairs  Etepartment. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
(Washington.  September  1963).  p.  19.  "Ref- 
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rience  of  countries  with  multi-party  systems 
can  hardly  be  reassuring.  The  two-party  sys- 
tem works  and  works  well,  and  I  would  view 
with  the  greatest  concern  any  change  In  the 
method  of  electing  the  President  that  would 
tend  to  weaken  or  undermine  that  system."  " 

The  popular  will  may  not  always  jjrevall 
in  Presidential  elections  under  the  propor- 
tional plan  There  would  not  be  an  equaliza- 
tion In  the  value  of  popular  votes  In  large 
and  small  states — i.e..  one  vote  In  a  large 
state,  where  the  number  of  electoral  votes 
relative  to  population  was  low.  would  have 
less  Influence  than  a  single  vote  in  a  small 
state  where  the  number  of  electoral  votes  In 
relation  to  population  was  great.  In  the 
1960  Presidential  election,  one  electoral  vote 
In  New  York  represented  80.789  popular  votes. 
One  electoral  vote  in  New  York  represented 
the  voice  of  twice  as  many  voters  than  in 
Louisiana. 

"In  at  least  two  elections  since  1860.  pro- 
portionate distribution  would  have  given  the 
Presidency  to  a  minority  candidate  who  was 
defeated  under  the  present  system.  In  1880, 
Wlnfield  S.  Hancock  had  over  7,000  fewer 
votes  than  James  A.  Garfield,  but  he  would 
have  won  by  a  margin  of  6  to  8  electoral 
votes  If  proportionate  distribution  had  been 
In  effect.  In  1896,  William  Jennings  Bryan 
won  less  than  47  percent  of  the  popular  vote 
to  William  McKinley's  nearly  51  percent,  but 
proportionate  distribution  would  have  given 
him  an  electoral  vote  margin  of  6."" 

Tlie  small  states  would  retain  their  pres- 
ent two  electoral  vote  advantage  for  their 
United  States  Senators  under  this  plan.  The 
large  states,  however,  would  be  given  an  ad- 
vantage when  the  election  of  the  President 
devolved  upon  Congress.  Presently  each  state 
has  only  one  vote  when  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion devolves  upon  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  under  the  proportional  method  the 
election  would  devolve  upon  both  Houses  and 
sitting  Jointly  and  voting  as  individuals  they 
would  elect  the  President.  The  abolition  of 
the  unit  vote  system  would  greatly  reduce 
the  Importance  of  states  as  entitles  In  Presi- 
dential elections.  No  longer  would  a  state  be 
"carried"  by  one  political  party  or  another; 
state  political  organizations  would  be  un- 
able to  win  power  and  prestige  on  the 
strength  of  having  delivered  the  state — their 
candidate  could  claim  credit  only  to  the 
electoral  votes  he  actually  won  from  his  pro- 
portion of  the  popular  vote.  Former  Attorney 
General  Katzenbach  in  his  March  8,  1966. 
statement  on  "Electoral  College  Reform" 
said: 

"It  would  greatly  reduce  the  importance  of 
the  States  in  the  election  and  work  a  sig- 
nificant shift  In  political  power  from  the 
States  with  large  urban  populations,  where 
the  two-party  system  is  strongly  competitive, 
to  the  rural  States  and  perhaps  to  those  few 
States  with  historically  a  one-party  political 
structure.  The  extra  two  electoral  votes  given 
to  each  State  regardless  of  population  already 
gives  the  smaller  States  power  dispropor- 
tionate to  population,  but  it  is  now  counter- 
balanced somewhat  by  the  effect  of  the  unit 
rule.  Were  the  unit  rule  to  be  abolished 
while  retaining  the  present  distribution  of 
the  electoral  votes,  the  imbalance  would  be 
greatly  magnified.  Moreover,  the  small  rural 
States  now  enjoy  an  advantage  dispropor- 
tionate to  population  in  representation  in  the 
legislative  branch,  and  depriving  the  large 
urban  States  of  the  power  they  exercise  in 
Presidential  elections  would  leave  them  with 


"  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach.  "Statement  on 
Electoral  College  Reform".  Department  of 
Justice  (Washington.  March  8.  1966).  p.  4-5. 

"  Robert  L.  Tienken.  '"Proposals  to  Reform 
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(Washington,  January  1966),  p.  113. 
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too  little  Influence  In  our  political  system. 
Considering  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  together,  the  present  system  has 
produced  a  delicate  balance  of  power  among 
the  States.  Whatever  Its  defects  In  theory, 
it  has  proved  satisfactory  in  practice,  and  It 
can  be  tampered  with  only  at  a  grave  risk 
of  seriously  upsetting  the  balance  with  re- 
sults we  cannot  foresee." 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  of  "one- 
man,  one-vote"  has  supposedly  eliminated 
the  advantage  that  the  small  rural  states 
once  possessed  In  Congress  and  In  state  legis- 
latures. To  what  extent  this  elimination  has 
alleviated  their  Influence  is  still  unclear. 

Not  only  do  we  have  "a  delicate  balance 
of  power  among  the  states"  but  we  also  op)er- 
ate  under  a  syKtem  which  provides  flexibility 
In  choosing  a  President.  The  electors  are  not 
bound — except  by  their  own  conscience  and 
party  loyalty— to  vote  for  any  particular 
candidate — their  electoral  vote  is  unpledged. 
These  electors  would  be  unable  to  b.argain 
and  compromise  in  order  to  have  the  best 
candidate  elected  President. 

"In  1912.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  electors 
could  declare  before  the  election  that  If 
Roosevelt  could  not  win  they  would  vote  for 
Taft  against  Wilson.  If  electoral  votes  were 
retained  purely  for  counting  pjin-poses,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  make  such  com- 
mitments." " 

The  desirability  of  this  type  of  bargaining 
pwwer  by  the  Presidential  electors  has  been 
called  both  a  virtue  and  a  vice.  It  could  lead 
to  complete  distortion  of  the  popular  will 
and  this  would  be  more  undesirable  than  the 
fact  that  the  electoral  vote  of  the  states 
would  be  fixed  and  inflexible  under  the  pro- 
portional system. 

The  proportional  plan  could  lead  to  pres- 
sure for  proportional  representation  in  Con- 
gress. Our  present  system  makes  elected  rep- 
resentatives respon.slble  to  geographical 
groups  of  people.  If  proportional  distribu- 
tion were  adopted  small  minority  parties 
that  were  not  capable  of  winning  Congres- 
sional seats  might  demand  that  the  member 
of  Congress  be  divided  proportionally  to  the 
number  of  popular  votes  each  party  re- 
ceived. Even  though  It  is  unlikely  that  this 
would  occur — it  is  not  impossible  for  such 
demands  to  be  made. 

The  forty  percent  provision  in  most  pro- 
portional plans  would  allow  the  election  of 
a  plurality  candidate  to  the  F»resldency.  The 
present  system,  even  with  its  inequities,  re- 
quires that  a  candidate  have  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes  to  become  President.  The 
election  of  a  plurality  candidate  means  that 
the  newly  elected  President  not  only  re- 
ceived less  than  fifty  percent  of  the  popular 
vote  but  also^and  I  emphasize — less  than 
fifty  p)ercent  of  the  electoral  vote.  The  pro. 
portional  plan,  even  with  its  forty  percent 
prortslon.  could  give  us  .a  "hung"  election — 
one  that  remained  in  doubt  for  a  number  of 
days  or  oven  weeks  becau.se  of  a  close  popular 
and  electoral  vote.  The  computations  of  such 
an  election  would  be  complex  and  intricate 
and  the  votes  may  be  challenged  and  re- 
counted several  times.  The  proportional  plan 
would  give  each  candidate  a  number  of  elec- 
toral votes  equal  to  his  proportion  of  the 
total  popular  vote.  These  calculations  wouJd 
normally  be  carried  to  three  decimal  places 
but  In  a  tight  election  fractional  ntunbers  of 
less  than  one  one-thousandth  would  have  to 
be  computed  because  they  might  change  the 
results  of  the  election. 

The  Constitution  should  not  be  amended 
unless  it  can  be  guaranteed  that  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people  will  prevail  and  be 
enhanced.  Can  the  proportional  system  of 
electing  the  President  and  V'ice  President  In- 
sure the  American  people  that  their  best  In- 
terests will  endure? 


"Ibid.,  p.  115. 
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RESULTS  OF  1960  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  <' 


States 


Proportional  electron  plan* 


Kennedy       Nixon     Unpledged      Minor 


.701 

.469 

,151 

.491 

.499 

,151 

13.444 

7.154 

5.670 


Alabama. 2.842  4  !)92        '3.411 

AlasKa 1.471  1.528 

Arizona 1.774  2.220 

Arkansas 4.014  3.444 

California 15.855        16.030 

Colorado 2.694         3.278 

Connecticut 4.298 

Delaware 1.519 

Florida 4.848 

Georgia 7.504 

Hawaii 1.500 

Idaho 1.848 

Illinois 13.495 

Indiana 5  797 

Iowa 4.322 

Kansas 3.128 

Kentucky 4.640 

Louisiana 5.042 

Maine    2.147 

Maryland... 4.825 

Massachusetts 9.635 

Michigan 10.170 

Minnesota 5.564 

Mississippi 2.907 

Missouri 6.530 

Montana 1.949 

Nebraslo 2.275 

Nevadau..- 1.534 

New  Hamnshire..  1.863 

New  Jersey 7.993 

New  Mexico 2.006 

New  Yori< 23.638 

North  Carolina. ..  "'.294 

North  Dakota 1.780 

Ohio 11.678 

Oklahoma 3.278 

Oregon  _ 2.842 

Pennsylvania 16.338 

Rhode  Island 2.545 

South  Carolina...  4.099 

South  Dakota 1.683 

Tennessee 5.035 

Texas 12.125 

Utan 1.805         2.190 

Vermont 1.240  1.759 

Virginia 5.636         6.292 

Washington 4.344  4.561 

West  Virginia 4.218         3.781 


0.153 


.004 
.540 
.114 
.207 
.000 
.010 
.000 
.003 


.835 

.359 

.859 

.852 

,174 

.328 
9.767 
5.407 
1.973 
5.463 
2.050 
3.724 
1.465 
2.136 
7.865 
1.977 
21.271 
6.705 
2.216 
13.321 

4.721   .-. 

3.157     

15.595 

1.454 

3.900 

2.326 L 

5.820 : 

11.645 1. 


.000 
.059 
.047 
.006 
.035 


? 

098  ... 

.000 

....-4 

4 



.035 
.062 
.028 

3. 

118  ... 

.005 




140 

017 

089 

002 

.065 


EB 


.143 
.228 

.003 
.000 
.071 
.094 


Wisconsin. 

5.765 
1.349 

6.212  . 
1.650  . 

1 

.021 

Wyoming 

.000 

Total... 

..    265.623 

266.  075 

3.608 

1.692 

'  Alabama  s  figured  2  ways.  1st  the  generally  accepted  way 
which  counts  most  of  the  Alabama  Democratic  votes  twice: 
2d  by  arbitrarily  dividing  the  highest  Democratic  elector  vote, 
giving  3  11  to  Kennedy  and  6  11  to  unpledged.  The  2d  method 
IS  applied  in  figuring  the  hypothetical  1960  result  under  the 
proposed  proportional  system. 

••Calculated  under  terms  of  Kefauver  plan  (S,J.  Res.  !7) 
Fractions  smaller  than  0.001  disregarded. 

AUTOMATIC    VOTE    SYSTEM 

Tne  .lutomatic  system  would  provide  by 
constitutional  amendment  for  the  automatic 
operation  of  the  present  system.  The  Elec- 
toral College  and  the  electoral  vote  would  he 
retained  but  the  person  and  office  of  the  elec- 
tor would  be  abolished.  Each  State  would  be 
entitled  to  a  number  of  electoral  votes  that 
is  equal  to  its  total  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress.  The  electoral 
vote  of  each  state  would  be  credited  to  the 
candidate  receiving  the  greatest  number  of 
popular  votes — but  must  be  at  least  a  plu- 
rality of  the  popular  votes — of  that  state. 

If  no  candidate  receives  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  vote  then  both  Houses  sitting  Joint- 
ly and  voting  as  individuals  would  choose  the 
President  from  the  candidates,  not  e.Kceeding 
three,  with  the  highest  number  of  electoral 
votes.  Three-fourths  of  the  total  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  shall  constittite 
a  quorum  .ind  the  person  receiving  the  great- 
est number  of  votes  shall  be  declared  Presi- 
dent. The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  elected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  manner. 

.■\  proposal,  almost  identical  In  nature  and 
concent  to  the  automatic  system,  is  the 
"pledged  elector"  proposal.  The  Electoral 
College  would  be  entirely  preserved  but  each 
elector  would  be  required  to  pledge  his  elec- 
toral vote  to  his  party's  choice  of  President 


^^"1960  Presidential  Election  Results  Com- 
puted Four  Ways",  Congressional  Quarterly 
Fact  Sheet   (February  13,  1961).  p.  9. 
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and  Vice  President.  Assuming  that  such  a 
pledge  was  enforceable,  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  these  two  plans  would 
basically  be  the  same  Both  of  these  plans, 
then,  will  be  discussed  Jointly  and  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the  automatic 
system  will,  for  all  reasonable  purposes  and 
Intent,  apply  to  the  "pledged  elector  '  plan. 

Senate  and  House  resolution  (joint) 

The  following  resolutions  were  Introduced 
in  the  90th  Congress:  The  content  of  these 
resolutions  has  been  transferred  from  legal 
terms  to  laymen's  language  (Note:  Each 
translation  was  taken  directly  from  the  Sen- 
ate or  House  Joint  Resolution  introduced  by 
that  Senator  or  Representative.) 
H  J  Res.  109— Introduced  by  Rep.  Clement 
J.  Zablocki  ID.-Wls.) 

The  electoral  college  system  is  hereby 
abolished  and  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  be  elected  by  the  people.  Qualifica- 
tions for  electors  shall  be  those  requisite  for 
the  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  State  legislature.  Congress  may  deter- 
mine the  time  of  the  election,  which  shall  be 
uniform  throughout  the  States. 

The  electors  shall  vote  by  distinct  ballots 
for  President  and  Vice  President,  one  of  whom 
shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State. 
Distinct  lists  of  the  election  returns  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  seat  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  counted  in 
the  presence  of  both  houses  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate. 

Each  State  shall  have  a  number  of  elec- 
toral votes  equal  to  its  total  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress. 
In  each  State,  the  person  receiving  the  larg- 
est number  of  votes  for  President  and  the 
person  receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes 
for  Vice  President  shall  receive  the  whole 
number  of  electoral  votes  of  that  State  for 
such  office.  The  person  receiving  the  greatest 
number  of  electoral  votes  for  President  and 
the  person  receiving  the  greatest  number  of 
electoral  votes  for  Vice  President  shall  be 
President  and  Vice  President  respectively  of 
the  UrUted  States. 

HJ.  Res.  469 — Introduced  by  Rep.  Emanuel 
Celler  (D.,  N.Y.) 

Each  State  can  cast  for  President  and  Vice 
President  a  number  of  electoral  votes  equal 
to  Its  number  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress.  The  voters  in  each  State 
must  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
persons  voting  for  members  of  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  State  legislature.  Con- 
gress shall  determine  a  uniform  time  of  such 
election. 

Each  voter  shaOrcast  by  one  ballot  his  vote 
for  President  and  Vice  President.  The  name 
of  any  person  may  be  placed  on  the  ballot 
for  President  or  Vice  President  but  only 
with  his  consent.  The  State's  electoral  vote 
shall  be  cast  for  the  person  who  receives  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  and 
Its  electoral  votes  for  Vice  President  shall  be 
cast  for  the  person  who  receives  the  greatest 
number  of  votes,  but  is  not  an  Inhabitant 
of  the  same  State  as  the  person  for  President. 

The  election  returns  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  in  the 
presence  of  both  houses  shall  count  the  votes. 
The  person  receiving  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  for  President  shall  be  President  and 
the  person  receiving  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  for  Vice  President  shall  be  Vice  Presi- 
dent, providing  such  number  is  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  electoral  votes.  If 
no  person  has  a  majority  then  both  houses 
voting  as  a  single  body  shall  choose  from 
the  persons  not  exceeding  three,  having  the 
highest  number  of  electoral  votes  for  such 
office.  The  vote  of  each  member  shall  be  pub- 
licly announced  and  recorded.  A  quorum 
shall  be  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number 
of  both  houses  ?nd  the  person  receiving  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  chosen 
President  or  Vice  President. 
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If  the  presidential  candidate  entitled  to 
receive  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes  for 
President  has  died,  the  Vice  Presidential  can- 
didate who  Is  entitled  to  receive  the  major- 
ity of  electoral  votes  for  Vice  President  shall 
become  President-elect.  Congress  may  pro- 
vide for  the  death  of  either  or  both  the  Pres- 
idential and  Vice  Presidential  candidate  when 
the  right  of  choice  has  devolved  ufxjn  them. 

S.J.  Res.  86— Introduced  by  Sen.  Ernest 
Gruenlng  (D.,  Alaska) 
Each  State  shall  choose  a  number  of  elec- 
tors equal  to  its  total  number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress.  Two  elec- 
tors are  to  be  elected  by  the  people  at  large 
and  one  elector  from  each  congressional  dis- 
trict. The  elected  elector  will  be  pledged  to 
his  party's  choice  of  the  Presidential  and 
Vice  Presidential  candidates  that  are  paired 
together.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  an 
elector,  a  substitute  shall  be  appointed  and 
shall  honor  the  pledge  of  the  original  elector. 
Electors  shall  have  the  qualifications  requi- 
site for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  legislature.  In  the  event  of  the 
death  of  a  candidate  for  President  or  Vice 
President,  a  committee  of  seven  established 
at  the  convention  for  that  purpose  shall 
make  the  necessary  .substitution.  The  electors 
.shall  £>ach  vote  by  separate  and  signed  bal- 
lots for  President  and  Vice  President  who 
are  paired  together,  one  of  whom  shall  not 
be  an  Inhabitant  of  the  same  State. 

The  results  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  members  of  both  houses  the  votes  shall 
be  counted.  The  persons  receiving  the  great- 
est number  of  votes  for  President  and  Vice 
President  paired  together  shall  be  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  In  the  event  of  a 
tie.  the  President  of  the  Senate  In  the  pres- 
ence of  both  houses  shall  select  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  by  drawing  between 
the  pairs  of  persons  tied  for  the  highest 
number  of  votes  for  President  and  Vice 
President. 

The  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  elect  its  electors  in  the  manner  di- 
rected by  Congress  and  the  electors  shall 
perform  the  duties  prescribed  in  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Arguments  in  favor  '» 

1 1 1  The  automatic  system  would  insure 
that  the  electoral  votes  of  each  state  went 
to  the  candidate  who  carried  that  state. 

(2i  The  automatic  vote  plan  would  elim- 
inate the  "independent"  elector. 

(3)  It  would  give  constitutional  backing 
to  the  system  we  presently  use — the  general 
ticket  system. 

(4)  It  would  maintain  and  strengthen  otir 
two  party  system. 

(5)  The  automatic  method  would  provide 
that  the  election  of  the  President,  whenever 
necessary,  would  devolve  upon  Congress  and 
not  upon  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(6)  This  plan  would  preserve  the  unit-rule 
system  and  change  it  from  a  matter  of  cus- 
tom to  constitutional  statute. 


*•'  Robert  L.  Tlenken,  "Proposals  to  Reform 
Our  Electoral  System",  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress Legislative  Reference  Service  (Wash- 
ington. January  1966).  pp.  132-133.  "Elec- 
toral College  Reform".  Public  Affairs  De- 
partment. Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  (Washington.  September  1963) , 
pp.  20-21.  'Referendum  No.  98  On:  Elec- 
toral College  Reform",  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  of  America 
( Washington.  December  1965 ) .  p.  10.  Nicholas 
dtB.  Katzenbach,  "Statement  of  Electoral 
College  Reform",  Department  of  Justice 
(Washington,  March  8,  1966),  pp,  3,  7-15. 
"Reform  the  Electoral  College  System",  Mes- 
!^age  from  The  President  of  The  United 
States,  89th  Congress,  1st  Session,  House 
Document  No.  64,  p.  4.  "Reform  of  the  Elec- 
toral College  System".  Message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Congression- 
al Record,  vol.  112,  pt.  1,  pp.  702-703. 
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(1)  The  automatic  plan  Is  a  minimal 
change,  preserving  the  basic  nature  of  our 
present  system  and  the  principle  of  fed- 
eralism. 

(8)   Th«  political  balance  between  urban 
and  rural  infiuence  would  be  preserved. 
Comments   on   pros 
"It  would  remedy  that  defect  in  the  exist- 
ing Constitution  by  abolishing  the  office  of 
elector  and  requiring  the  electoral  votes  of 
each  State  to  be  cast  automatically  for  the 
candidates  receiving  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  in  that  State.  Thus  it  would  do  no  more 
than  write  Into  the  Constitution  the  system 
that  now  exists  in  practice  but  without  con- 
stitutional   protection.    The    electoral    votes 
given  to  each  State  would  be  unchanged  and, 
as  now,  they  would  be  cast  as  a  unit  for  the 
candidates  winning  a  plurality  of  that  State's 
popular  vote    The  only  effect  would   be  to 
eliminate  the  latent  power  of  a  State  or  of  an 
Individual  elector  to  depart  from  the   cus- 
tomary practice.  The  need  for  that  change 
is,  I  think,  almost  universally  conceded,  and 
It'  is  the  very  minimum  that  is  required  to 
protect  Presidential  elections  from  the  grave 
risks  to  which  they  are  now  exposed"  '' 

According  to  Mr.  Katzenbach,  this  system 
would  insure  that  the  popular  will  of  the 
people  prevailed,  at  least  to  the  extent  that 
the  candidate  who  carried  each  state  in  pop- 
ular vote  received  that  state's  electoral  vote. 
Tlie  "unpledged"  elector  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  put  his  will  before  the  will  of  the 
people. 

The  general  ticket  system  would  now  have 
constitutional  support.  It  would  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  Constitution  and  would 
not  b€  dependent  on  custom  and  tradition 
lor  its  authorization.  There  would  be  a  very 
slim  chance — if  one  exists  at  all — of  electing 
,1  President  and  Vice  President  from  different 
parties. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  be  authorized  to  elect  a 
President  and  or  Vice  President  if  neither 
candidate  received  a  number  of  electoral 
votes  necessary  to  elect.  Once  in  Congress, 
the  large  .states  would  be  able  to  voice  their 
choice  for  President  with  emphasis  in  direct 
relation  to  their  numbers.  Each  state  would 
have  as  many  votes  as  they  have  Senators 
and  Representatives  instead  of  the  previous 
one  vote  per  state. 

Tt  would  preserve  the  political  balance' 
in  the  existing  system  between  urban  influ- 
ence in  the  populous  States  and  the  'three 
minimum  electors'  advantage  and  the  low 
voter  turnout  of  small  and,  or  safe  States."" 
President  Johnson  in  a  inessage  to  Congress 
dated  Janu.iry  28,  1965,  officially  endorsed 
and  urged  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  substituting  the  automatic  vote 
system  for  our  present  Electoral  College  sys- 
tem. (This  was  taken  from  House  Document 
No.  64.  of  the  89th  Congress,  1st  Session, 
page  4  of  Message  from  The  President  of  the 
United  States.) 

•Electio.n    of   the   President    and    Vice 
President 

"HI.  reform  of  the  EtECTORAL  COLLEGE 
SYSTEM 

■  We  believe  that  the  people  should  elect 
their  President  and  Vice  President.  One  of 
the  earliest  amendments  to  our  Ccnstitution 
was  submitted  and  ratified  in  response  to  the 
unhappy  experience  of  an  electoral  college 
stalemate  which  jeopardized  this  principle. 
Today  there  lurks  in  the  electoral  college 
system  the  ever-present  possibility  that  elec- 
tors may  substitute  their  own  will  for  the 


'•Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach.  "Statement 
on  Electoral  Colleee  Reform".  Department  of 
Justice    (Washington    March  8.  1966).  p.  3. 

"Robert  L.  Tlenken.  "Proposals  to  Reform 
Our  Electoral  System".  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress Legislative   Reference   Service    (Wash- 
ington. January  1966),  p.  133. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

win  of  the  people.  I  believe  that  possibility 
should  be  foreclosed. 

"Our  present  svstem  of  computing  and 
awarding  electoral  votes  by  States  Is  an  es- 
sential counterpart  of  our  Federal  system 
and  the  provisions  of  our  Constitution  which 
recognize  and  maintain  our  Nation  as  a 
union  of  States.  It  supports  the  two-party 
system  which  has  served  our  Nation  well.  I 
believe  this  svstem  should  be  retained.  But 
It  is  imperative  that  the  electoral  votes  of  a 
State  be  cast  for  those  persons  who  receive 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President 
and  Vice  President— and  for  no  one  else. 

•At  the  same  time,  I  believe  we  should 
eliminate  the  omission  in  our  present  sys- 
tem which  leaves  the  continuity  of  the  offices 
of  President  and  Vice  President  unprotected 
if  the  persons  receiving  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes  for  either  or  both  of  these 
offices  should  die  after  the  election  In  No- 
vember and  before  the  Inauguration  of  the 
President 

•Electors   are   now   legally   free   to   choose 
the  President  without  regard  to  the  outcome 
of  the  election.  I  believe  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent-elect   dies    under   these    circumstances, 
our  laws  should  provide  that  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect   should    become    President    when 
the   new   term    begins.   Conversely,   if   death 
should  come  to  the  Vice-President-elect  dur- 
ing this  interim.  I  believe  that  the  President- 
elect should,  upon  taking  office,  be  required 
to  follow  the  procedures  otheiwlse  prescribed 
for  fillina    the   unexpired   term   of   the  Vice 
President   If  both  should  die  or  become  un- 
able to  serve  in   this  interim,  I  believe  the 
Congress    should    be    made    responsible    for 
providing  the  method  of  selecting  officials  for 
both  positions.  I  am  transmitting  herewith  a 
draft  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  re- 
solve these  problems. 

"Favorable  action  by  the  Congress  on  the 
measures  here  recommended  will.  I  believe, 
assure  the  orderly  continuity  in  the  Presl- 
dencv  that  is  imperative  to  the  success  and 
stability  of  our  system  Action  on  these  meas- 
ures now  will  allay  future  anxiety  among  our 
own  people — and  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world — In  the  event  senseless  tragedy  or  un- 
foreseeable disability  should  strike  again  at 
either  or  both  of  the  principal  offices  of  our 
constitutional  system.  If  we  act  now.  without 
undue  delay,  we  shall  have  moved  closer  to 
achieving  perfection  of  the  great  constitu- 
tional document  on  which  the  strength  and 
success  of  our  system  have  rested  for  nearly 

two  centuries. 

"Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
"The  White  House,  January  28.  1965." 
The  Congressional  Record  of  January  20, 
1966,  on  pages  656-657  contains  another  mes- 
sage to  Congress  by  President  Johnson  re- 
emphasizing  his  feeUngs  and  views  relating 
to  the  automatic  system: 

"Reform  or  the  Electoral  College  System 
"In  mv  special  message  to  the  Congress  last 
Januarv^  I  urged  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  reform  the  electoral  college  sys- 
tem I  renew  this  recommendation  and 
strongly  reaffirm  the  need  to  reform  the  elec- 
toral collese  svstem. 

"There  are  several  major  defects  In  the  ex- 
isting .-^vstem.  They  should  be  eliminated  in 
order  to  assure  that  the  people's  will  shall 
not  be  frustrated  in  the  choice  of  their  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 

"First,  there  presently  exists  the  possibility 
that  the  constitutional  independence  of  un- 
pledged electors  will  be  exploited,  and  that 
their  votes  will  be  manipulated  in  a  close 
presidential  race  to  block  the  election  of  a 
major  candidate  in  order  to  throw  the  elec- 
tion into  the  House  of  Representatives.  This 
grave  risk  should  be  removed. 

•Second,  if  the  election  is  thrown  Into  the 
Hou<;e  of  Representatives,  the  existing  sys- 
tem suffers  from  other  fundamental  defects. 
In  such  an  election,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  be  empowered  to  elect  a 
President  from  the  three  highest  candidates. 
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However,  each  State  casts  only  one  vote,  with 
the  result  that  the  least  populous  States 
have  the  same  vote  in  the  election  of  the 
President  as  the  most  populous  States. 

•As  early  as  1823,  Madison  reached  the 
conclusion  that — 

"  'The  present  rule  of  voting  for  President 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  so  great 
a  departure  from  the  republican  principle  of 
numerical  equality,  and  even  from  the  Fed- 
eral rule,  which  qualifies  the  numerical  by 
a  State  equality,  and  Is  so  pregnant  also, 
with  a  mischievous  tendency  in  practice, 
that  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  on 
this  point  Is  justly  called  for  by  all  its  con- 
siderate and  best  friends." 

•I  firmly  believe  that  we  should  put  an 
end  to  this  undemocratic  procedure. 

••Third,  if  the  electoral  vote  is  indecisive 
under  the  existing  system,  the  President  is 
elected  bv  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
the  Vice 'President  is  elected  by  the  Senate. 
This  creates  the  possibility  of  the  election 
of  a  President  and  a  Vice  President  irom 
different  parties.  That  possibility  should  not 
exist  To  prevent  its  realization,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice  President  should  both  Ije 
elected  bv  the  same  lx)dy. 

■Fourth,  the  23d  amendment  make<:  no 
provision  for  participation  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  In  an  election  of  the  President 
by  the  House  of  Representtitives.  or  of  the 
Vice  President  by  the  Senate. 

•I  firmly  believe  that  we  should  extend  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  all  the  rights  of 
participation  in  the  election  of  a  President 
and  Vice  President  which  the  50  States  m.ny 
exercise. 

"Fifth,  existing  law  fails  to  provide  for  the 
death  of  the  President-elect  or  Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect between  election  day  and  the 
counting  of  the  electoral  votes  in  December. 
There  is  also  no  provision  in  the  Constitu- 
tion to  cover  the  contingency  presented  by 
the  death  of  a  candidate  for  President  or 
Vice  President  shortly  before  the  popular 
election  in  November.  'These  gaps  should  now 
be  filled. 

"Elimination  of  these  defects  in  our  Con- 
stitution are  long  overdue.  Our  concepts  of 
self-government  and  sound  government  re- 
quire it.  „  ,  , 
"Coneress  can  now.  in  the  words  of  Daniel 
Webster,  •perform  something  worthy  to  be  re- 
membered," bv  uprooting  the  more  objec- 
tionable features  In  the  syst.em  of  electing 
a  President  and  Vice  President,  and  thereby 
helping  to  preserve  representative  govern- 
ment and  the  two-party  system."  • 

The  minimal  change  offered  by  the  auto- 
matic vote  system  would  be  more  acceptable 
because  it  does  not  abolish  the  essense  of 
the  svstem  that  has  functioned— at  least 
adequatelv— for  almost  two  centuries.  Nicho- 
las deB.  "  Katzenbach  concludes  that  we 
should  use  these  guidelines  when  pondering 
constitutional  change. 

•I  should  like  to  reemphasize  the  point 
that  any  change  in  so  delicate  a  matter  Is 
likely  to  have  influence,  for  good  or  ill.  that 
cannot  whollv  be  foreseen.  That  alone  is 
enough  to  counsel  against  any  such  change 
until  the  demonstrated  need  for  it  has  t)c- 
come  overwhelming,  which  surely  Is  not  the 
case  todav.  I  would  add  one  practical  point: 
Whatever  their  theoretical  merits,  I  think  It 
clear  that  there  is  not  now.  nor  is  there  likely 
to  be,  anv  consensus  in  favor  of  any  one  of 
the  competing  plans  for  fundamental 
changes.*'   • 

Arguments  against" 
( 1 1   The  automatic  system  does  not  achieve 
reform  In  depth. 


'"Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach.  "Statement 
on  Electoral  College  Reform".  Department  of 
Justice  (Washington.  March  8.  1966),  p.  7. 

■■  Robert  L.  Tlenken.  "Proposals  to  Reform 
Our  Electoral  System".  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress Legislative  Reference  Service  (Wash- 
ington. January  1986).  pp.  133-134, 
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(3)  This  methcxl  would  preserve  the  unit- 
rule  system  with  all  of  Us  Inequities  and 
dangers  Into  the  Constitution. 

(3)  The  adoption  of  the  automatic  sys- 
tem would  serve  as  an  obstacle  to  any  mean- 
Ingtul  reform  In  the  near  and  possibly  dis- 
tant future 

(4)  The  possibility  of  having  a  "minority" 
President  would  not  be  eliminated  under  the 
automatic  system. 

(5 1  The  results  of  the  Presidential  election 
could  still  be  affected  by  fraud  and  weather 
conditions. 

(6)  An  automatic  vote  was  not  the  Intent 
of  the  "founding  fathers";  they  did  not  fore- 
see that  the  state  would  automatically  cast 
Its  electoral  vote  for  the  candldat-e  that  car- 
ried It. 

(7i  The  automatic  system  would  not  elim- 
inate the  Inequities  that  exist  under  our 
present  system  relating  to  voting  qualifica- 
tions and  requirements  established  by  state 
laws. 

Comments  on  cons 
The  automatic  vote  system  may  be  the  best 
solution  to  the  problem,  even  If  It  does  not 
achieve  reform  In  depth.  It  may  be  called  a 
"compromise"  solution  because  It  alleviates 
soma  of  the  inequities  of  the  present  system 
whlle-^ireservlng  Its  basic  nature.  It  could  be 
the  answer  for  those  who  want  a  change  but 
not  one  that  Is  revolutionary.  However,  If  this 
method  were  adopted  It  Is  very  unlikely  that 
we  would  see  any  other  reforms  Initiated: 
the  automatic  vote  plan  may  be  an  impedi- 
ment to  any  future  revlslonal  legislation  of 
the  Electoral  College.  Some  advocate  that  If 
we  are  going  to  clean  house,  we  should  sweep 
every  room — not  Just  a  few  of  them.  Others 
argue  that  only  a  minimal  change  will  be 
acceptable;  their  attitude  Is  that  something 
is  better  than  nothing. 

The  retention  of  the  unit-rule  system 
would  foster  the  same  dangers  that  are 
present  in  the  Electoral  College  system.  The 
popular  vote  of  the  American  people  would 
not  be  clearly — and  more  important — ac- 
curately— reflected  in  the  election  results. 
The  possibility  of  having  a  "minority"  Presi- 
dent in  the  White  House  would  not  have 
diminished,  and  this  inequity  Is  one  that  all 
people  want  rectified. 

Once  again,  weather  conditions  and  fraud- 
ulent practices  would  drift  into  the  election 
picture.  It  would  be  possible  In  some  cir- 
cumstances for  either  or  both  of  these  condi- 
tions to  swing  the  election  from  one  candi- 
date to  another.  It  is  not  impossible  to  elimi- 
nate every  defect  in  each  plan,  but  it  is  not 
only  desirable  but  also  adrisable  to  eliminate 
those  that  radically  distort  the  election  re- 
sults. 

The  disparity  which  exists  in  the  voting 
qup.lifications  and  requirements  in  the 
several  states  would  not  be  eliminated  by  the 
automatic  vote  system.  But  to  abrogate  such 
differences  would  constitute  a  violation  of 
our  federal  principle.  Each  state  has  the  au- 
thority to  establish  its  voter  qualifications  as 
long  as  they  are  not  contrary  to  the  14th  and 
19th  Amendments.  Should  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  any  of  these  plans  be  per- 
mitted to  deny  this  right  to  the  states? 

The  "founding  fathers"  never  anticipated 
that  the  individual  judgment  and  choice  of 
the  electors  would  be  superseded  by  an  auto- 
matic vote.  They  created  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege with  its  independent  electors  to  have  a 
President  who  Is  elected  by  men  of  good 
conscience  and  sound  reputation  and  to 
avoid  any  corruption  by  and  Interference 
from  outsiders. 

■They  have  not  made  the  appointment  of 
the  President  to  depend  on  any  pre-existing 
bodies  of  men,  who  might  be  t.ampered  with 
beforehand  to  prostitute  their  votes,  but  they 
have  referred  it  in  the  first  instance  to  an 
immediate  act  of  the  people  of  America,  to  be 
exerted  in  the  choice  of  persons  for  the  tern- 
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porary  and  sole  purpose  of  making  the  ap- 
pointment."'" 

However,  contrary  to  the  functions  and 
duties  of  the  Presidential  electors,  it  logically 
seems  that  the  automatic  %'ote  system  could 
achieve  better  than  any  other  plan  the 
original  intent  of  our  forefathers — that  of 
preventing  the  manipulation  of  the  electors. 
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stales 

Automatic  vote  system 

Kennedy 

Nixon 

Alabama 

n 

Alaska 

3 

Arizona 

n 

Arliansas 

8 

California 

V 

Colorado 

fi 

Connecticut. 

.  ..                    8 

Delaware . 

3 

Florida 

Ifl 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

12  .. 
3  .. 

f 

Illinois... 

.    .                  27 

Indiana 

n 

Iowa 

1  n 

Kansas 

K 

Kentucky 

in 

Louisiana 

10 

Maine 

s 

Maryland 

9 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

16  .. 
20  .. 
11 

... 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

8  .. 
13 

... 

Montana 

ii 

Nebraska 

f, 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

3.. 

.'..'. ie'.. 

4 

"h 

New  York... 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

45.. 
14  .. 

"i 

Ohio 

?s 

Oklahoma 

H 

Oregon 

f, 

Pennsylvania 

32 

Rhode  Island 

4 

South  Carolina 

8 

South  Dakota 

4 

Tennessee 

11 

Texas 

Utah 

24  .. 

""l 

Vermont  ._ 

1 

Virginia 

P 

Washington 

q 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

8  .. 

I' 

Wyoming 

3 

Total 

317 

220 

•The  automatic  vote  system  guarantees  to  a  candidate  all  of 
the  electoral  votes  o(  each  State  that  he  carries  in  the  presiden- 
tial election.  Therefore,  the  unpledged  electoral  votes  Riven  on 
p.  14  are  credited  to  the  candidate  that  carried  that  State. 
(Note:  The  source  of  the  results  of  the  presidential  election  on 
p.  14;  the  only  difference  is  that  the  unpledged  electoral  votes 
are  now  included  under  the  columns  headed  Kennedy  or  Nixon.) 

COMMENTS 

The  following  individuals  have  stated  their 
views  in  response  to  my  letter  concerning 
"The  Electoral  College:  Retention  or  Aboli- 
tion." I  wish  to  use  this  medium  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  them  for  their  effort  In  com- 
posing their  statement. 

Senator  M.^ek  O.  Hatfield:  "It  seems  to  me 
that  the  electoral  college  has  outlived  Its 
usefulness.  Certainly  the  reasons  which  were 
used  in  support  of  its  adoption  in  1787  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention  are  no  longer 
valid.  If  our  colonial  citizens  were  unfamiliar 
with  their  candidates,  oiu-  electorate  today 
Is  brought  into  a  nearly  face-to-face  famil- 
iarity with  its  political  aspirants  through  a 
sophisticated  and  vast  communications  sys- 
tem. The  fear  that  larger  statee  would 
dominate  elections  has  been  replaced  by  the 
fact   of   dtsprof>ortlonate   representation   re- 


■  Sherman  P.  Mlttell,  "Federalist  Papers: 
No.  68".  The  Federalist,  National  Home  U- 
brary  Foundation  (Washington,  DC)  p 
443.  (Editor) 


suiting   from    the   electoral    college    system 
Itself. 

"For  these  reasons,  I  am  presently  support- 
ing Senate  Joint  Resolution  2,  which  will 
amend  the  Constitution  to  allow  for  the 
direct  election  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President.  .As  this  legislation  is  designed, 
each  voter  in  such  an  election  would  cost  a 
single  ballot  for  two  i^'rsons  who  have 
previously  Joined  their  names  on  the  ballot 
for  these  ofHces. 

"The  system  of  direct  popular  election  of 
the  President  seems  to  me  an  equitable  and 
reasonable  modernization  of  our  electoral 
system,  an  adaptation  to  our  modern  times 
complementing  our  previous  reform  in  the 
election  of  members  of  the  Senate." 

Senator  Everett  M.  Dhiksen.  minority 
leader:  "On  April  14,  1967,  I  introduced  for 
appropriate  reference  a  proposed  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  providing  for  the  Direct 
Election  of  a  president." 

Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt:  "In  view  of  the 
fact  that  I  am  the  author  of  the  so-called 
district  plan,  I  believe  my  views  are  well 
known." 

Senator  Ernest  Grtjeninc:  "I  believe  the 
Electoral  College  Is  dangerously  outmoded 
and  precludes  the  guarantee  of  one  man 
equaling  one  vote  as  It  Is  now  established. 
If  we  can  work  out  the  technicalities  for  a 
direct  one  man  one  vote  procedure  In  our 
Presidential  Elections  with  the  support  of 
the  individual  states,  I  hope  we  can  make 
use  of  this  more  modern  method  by  no  later 
than  1972,  and,  hopefully.  In  1968." 

Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith:  "I  intro- 
duced In  the  87th  Congress  and  then  rein- 
troduced in  the  88th  and  89th  Congress  legis- 
lation to  abolish  the  Electoral  College  and 
replace  it  with  direct  primaries  and  elections 
for  the  nominations  and  elections  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President." 

Representative  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives:  "In 
reply  to  your  letter  of  recent  date  In  relation 
to  the  Electoral  College  system.  I  will  say  that 
while  I  feel  that  a  change  in  the  Electoral 
College  as  established  under  the  Constitu- 
tion is  necessary,  that  I  have  not  formed  a 
definite  opinion  as  to  what  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  I  would  substitute.  My  strong 
inclination  would  not  be  to  favor  a  popular 
election  throughout  the  entire  country.  So 
you  can  see  from  this  that  my  inclination, 
without  binding  myself,  would  be  something 
along  the  lines  of  the  projKirtlonal  plan — or 
the  'district  plan'." 

Representative  Carl  Albert.  Majority 
Leader:  "Prom  the  time  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  the  method  of  electing  our  Pres- 
ident has  been  the  subject  of  much  debate 
and  discussion.  Hardly  a  session  of  Congress 
has  passed  vrtthout  the  introduction  of  reso- 
lutions concerning  this  election.  In  fact,  in 
the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century,  almost 
300  amendments  have  been  Introduced.  I 
would  imagine  that  more  amendments  have 
been  proposed  concerning  the  Presidential 
election  than  concerning  any  other  single 
provision  of  the  Constitution. 

"There  is  no  question  that  there  are  prob- 
lems and  disadvantages  in  using  the  Electoral 
College  system.  But  a  time-proven  system 
should  not  be  lightly  discarded,  especially 
when  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  what  Is  a 
better  method.  I  feel  we  would  only  Increase 
the  problem  if  we  were  to  change  our  present 
system  without  first  knowing  with  a  great 
degree  of  certainty  that  the  system  we  were 
changing  to  would  be  more  advantageous  In 
terms  of  nomination  and  election. 

T  have  studied  this  problem,  but  have  not 
come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  which  proposal, 
if  any,  would  be  better  than  the  other.  I  want 
to  re-emphasize  that  if  there  is  to  be  a 
change,  that  change  should  be  made  only 
after  due  consideration  of  all  the  facts  and 
alternatives  available." 


Representative  Olin  E.  Teague:  "The  three 
step  election  system— popular  vote  in  No- 
vember, the  electoral  vote  In  December, 
Congressional  Canvass  in  January— is  a  cum- 
bersome and  confusing  procedure.  In  the 
history  of  our  country,  the  present  system 
has  permitted  the  election  of  at  least  four- 
teen 'majoritv'  Presidents,  three  of  whom 
actually  trailed  their  opponents  in  the  pop- 
ular vote. 

"Tlie  present  system  of  "winner  take  all 
gives  the  large  states  excessive  leverage  in 
our  Presidential  elections,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  our  Founding  Fathers  ever  in- 
tended that  the  individual  states  would  cast 
their  electoral  votes  en  bloc.  Under  the  pres- 
ent svstem,  it  Is  possible  for  the  12  large 
states"  to  carry  Presidential  elections  over  the 
remaining  38. 

"An  elector  Is  not  bound  by  anything  ex- 
cept custom,  personal  honor  and  party  affil- 
iation to  vote  for  the  candidate  to  whom  he 
pledged  himself  before  the  election.  The  sys- 
tem permits  the  appointment  of  unpledged 
electors  and  in  close  elections,  a  few  electors, 
being  unobligated,  might  simply  choose  to 
change  their  candidate,  thereby  altering  the 
choice  of  President. 

"The  present  method  permits  and  Invites 
undue  influence  by  minority  groups  in  all 
states,  but  especially  in  large  pivotal  states, 
thereby  perpetuating  the  continuation  and 
political  solidification  of  economic,  racial  and 
religious  groups.  In  addition,  it  places  ex- 
cessive pressure  on  the  candidate  for  office 
to  favor  the  minority  groups  whose  help  he 
hopes  will  bring  about  his  election. 

"The  unit  vote  system  has  tended  to  limit 
the  choice  of  Presidential  candidates  to  men 
from  the  large  states  who  have  the  likelihood 
of  capturing  the  large  bloc  of  electoral  votes 
In  those  states.  It  also  puts  a  premium  on 
fraud  because  the  Juggling  of  a  few  votes 
can  swing  the  electoral  votes  of  the  entire 
state.  Furthermore,  the  current  electoral  sys- 
tem gives  the  legislatures  the  power  to  direct 
any  method  they  wish  of  selecUn^  Presi- 
dential electors,  and  the  possibility  of  gross 
abuse  of  power  by  state  legislatures  Is  always 
present. 

'Because  of  some  of  the  reasons  outlined 
above.  I  introduced  in  the  1st  session  of  the 
90th  Congress,  on  January  10,  1967,  H  J.  Res. 
101  which  would  abolish  the  present  electoral 
college  system  and  substitute  therefor  a  na- 
tionwide popular  vote  method  on  a  propor- 
tional basis.  Each  state's  electoral  vote  would 
be   equivalent   to   the   number   of   Senators 
and    Representatives    from    that    State    and 
each    Presidential    candidate    would    receive 
the  same  proportion  of  the  electoral   votes 
as  his  share  of  the  state's  jxipular  vote,  with 
fractional  votes  being  carried  out  to  three 
decimals.    High    man    would    win,    provided 
that  if  no  candidate  received  at  least  40^ 
of   the   electoral   vote   nationwide,   the   new 
Senators  and  Representatives,  sitting  jointly 
and  voting  as  Individuals,   would   pick   the 
President  from  the   two   candidates  having 
the  largest  electoral  vote.  A  majority  of  the 
combined   votes   of   the   House   and   Senate 
would  be  needed  to  elect. 

"Such  a  system  would  be  the  nearest  pos- 
sible approach  to  electing  a  President  by  di- 
rect popular  vote  of  the  people  and  at  the 
same  time  retain  and  preserve  the  present 
relative  strength  of  each  state  In  the  election 
of  a  President  as  well  as  equate  the  power 
and  Importance  of  individual  votes  in  the 
large  and  small  states.  Individual  electors 
and/or  sUte  legislatures  would  no  longer 
have  the  power  to  frustrate  the  will  of  the 
people.  The  Influence  of  organized  minori- 
ties In  pivotal  states  would  be  reduced  be- 
cause such  Influence  would  be  measured  by 
their  numbers  rather  than  by  their  bargain- 
ing power  In  swing  marginal  states.  It  would 
also  broaden  the  base  for  the  selection  of  a 
Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential  nominee." 
Representative  Albert  H.  Quie:  "As  you 
probably  realize,  I  have  introduced  H.J.  Res. 


388.  to  amend  the  Constitution  as  it  pro- 
vides for  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President.  My  resolution  basically  en- 
dorses what  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
District  Plan,  and  1  personally  believe  that 
this  would  not  only  be  the  most  equitable 
reform  of  the  Electoral  College,  but  also  one 
in  keeplne,  as  closely  as  possible,  with  the 
original  Intent  of  the  Pramers  of  our  Con- 
stitution. 

■  To  me.  the  automatic  electoral  vote  sys- 
tem would  solve  little,  and  I  believe  that  the 
direct  election  of  the  President  would  be 
ciitficiilt  to  legislate  in  light  of  our  traditional 
jxjsltlon  of  allowing  each  State  to  determine 
the  qualifications  of  its  voters.  In  other 
words,  such  a  law  as  direct  election  of  the 
President  may  well  require  a  Federal  stand- 
ard for  voter  qualification,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Congress  is  willing  to  take 
that  constitutional  prerogative  completely 
away  from  the  States. 

"The  most  Important  aspect  of  any  reform 
bill  Is  that  every  vote  should  count.  Under 
our  present  system.  If  a  majority  of  a  State's 
voters  cast  their  ballots  for  the  Republican 
candidate  for  President,  every  Democratic 
vote  for  that  same  office  is  meaningless,  and 
vice  versa.  Under  the  District  Plan,  as  with 
proportional  electoral  votes,  every  vote  does 
count,  and  no  longer  would  many  of  our 
citizens  be  subtly  disenfranchised." 

Representative  Clement  J.  Zablocki:  "I 
appreciate  hearing  from  you  in  this  regard 
and  am  happy  to  send  along  to  you  a  copy 
of  legislation  which  I  have  introduced  which 
would  change  the  electoral  system  In  order 
to  preclude  any  future  presidential  contest 
:rom  being  thrown  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." 

Representative  Eligio  de  la  Garza:  "As  you 
will  see  ...  I  Introduced  legislation  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  abolish  the 
present  system  of  electing  our  President  and 
Vice  President,  I  favor  legislation  which 
would  provide  that  the  electoral  vote  in  each 
state  be  apportioned  among  the  presidential 
candidates  in  accordance  with  the  number 
of  popular  votes  they  receive,  so  that  each 
candidate  who  received  a  plurahty  of  the 
popular  vote  will  not  receive  the  state's  en- 
tire electoral  vote  as  ho  would  under  the 
present  svstem." 

Representative    A.    Sydney   Herlong.    Jr.: 
"This  report  concerns  the  inadequacy  of  our 
Electoral  College  System.  As  It  now  stends, 
the  Electoral  College  is  badly  outdated.  What 
was  probablv  necessary  in  1789  is  now  Just  a 
u.seless.    cumbersome    piece     of    machinery 
which  generally  does  nothing,  but  potentially 
can  cause  much  harm.  The  Electoral  College 
provides  onlv  for  an  indirect  method  for  the 
people  to  elect  the  two  highest  officials  of 
the  nation— the  President  and  Vice  President. 
Rather   than   voting   directly,   they   actually 
cast  their  ballot  for  a   slate   of   electors  of 
whom  they  have  no  knowledge.  The  electors 
do  the  actual  voting  of  electoral  votes,  but 
are  not  bound  bv  any  pledge  to  vote  for  the 
candidate   they  were  supposedly  committed 
to   In  theorv.  thev  can  easily  throw  an  elec- 
tion—and in  fact  have.  (In  the  Hayes-Tllden 
election  of  1876  a  Floridlan  delegate  voted  for 
Hayes  rathough  he  was  supposedly  pledged 
to  TUden.  This  vote  caused  the  election  of 
Haves.) 

"Each  state  is  given  one  electoral  vote  each 
Senator  and  Congressman.  (Florida,  with  12 
Congressmen  and  2  Senators  has  14  electoral 
votes  1  The  present  svstem.  however,  does 
not  accord  at  all  with  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  'one  man.  one  vote.'  Each  state 
has  at  least  three  electoral  votes,  regardless 
of  size  and  this  causes  much  discrepancy  In 
the  value  of  the  Electoral  vote  among  the 
states.  Alaska,  having  a  total  population  of 
only  250.000  people,  still  has  three  electoral 
votes.  It  has  been  estimated  that  one  electoral 
vote  in  Alaska  is  worth  75.389  votes,  while 
one  electoral  vote  In  California  is  worth 
392.930  votes.  A  .single  vote  cast  in  a  prest- 
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dentlal  election  in  Alaska  Is  worth  five  times 
as   much   as   a   California   vote.   As   an   out- 
growth of  this  dlsproportloned  system  arises 
the  problem  of  "key  areas."  California  h:is  40 
electoral  votes  to  Alaska's  3.  It  becomes  far 
more  advantageous  for  a  candidate  to  carry 
California  than  to  carry  Alaska,  and  his  cam- 
paigning Is  centered  around  this  knowledge. 
Certain   areas   In   the  country   become   more 
Important'  In  that  they  control  a  large  num- 
ber of  electoral  votes.  Candidates  work  espe- 
cially hard  In  large  lu-ban  areas  where  popu- 
lation Is  dense.  Since  electoral  votes  depend 
on  population,  these  areas  are  natural  cam- 
paign targets.  Rural  places  with  sparse  popu- 
lation and  little  electoral  strength  tend  to 
be  brushed  aside  in  importance.  This  devel- 
opment also  runs  contrary  to  the  Supreme 
Court  mandate,  as  a  New  York  City  resident's 
vote  becomes  more  strategic  than  that  of  a 
farmer  In  Kansas.  One  of  the  most  striking 
disadvantages  of  the  present  electoral   sys-. 
tem  IS  that  It  gives  all  of  a  states  electoral 
voteL  to  the  candidate  who  wins  by  one  vote 
more  than  his  opponent,  he  is  the  recipient 
of  all   the  votes.  This  practice,  needless  to 
say,  disenfranchises  all  the  voters  who  voted 
for  the  other  candidates.  The  minority  voire 
remains  unheard.  Because  the  winner  receives 
all    the    electoral    votes,    his    electoral    vote 
margin  of  victory  can  grossly  Inflate  out  of 
proportion    his    popular   vote   margin.   Also, 
under  this  svstem  if  no  candidate  receives 
a  majority  of  electoral   votes,  the  House  of 
Representatives  elects  the  President  and  the 
Senate   elects   the   Vice   President    Both    of 
these  offices  could  possibly  be  filled  by  mem- 
bers of  opposing  parties. 

■In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present  Elec- 
toral College  Is  filled  with  flaws,  several 
changes  have  been  suggested.  To  become  law. 
one  will  have  to  be  Incorporated  into  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  The  proposals  are  as 
follows: 
"1.  Elimination     of    electors     (Automatic 

Plan). 

"2.  District  Plan. 
"3.  Proportional  Plan. 
"4.  Direct  Election  Plan. 
'"(11  The  Automatic  Plan  as  proposed  pro- 
vides for  the  elimination  of  electors,  but  re- 
tains the  electoral  votes  tehmselves  The  peo- 
ple vote  directly  and  cast  their  votes  by  state 
units   of   electoral   votes.   The   winner   of   a 
pluralitv  of  the  popular  vote  receives  all  of 
the  states'  electoral  votes  Although  this  plan 
abolishes  the  nameless  electors.  It  does  not 
alter  the  problems  that  electoral  votes  pro- 
duce. 'Key  states,'  unequal  value  of  electoral 
votes  in  different  areas,  dlsenfranchlsement 
of  the  minority  votes  still  remain.  It  does 
provide  a  change  for  the  method  of  rlectlon 
if  no  candidate  receives  a  majority  of  elec- 
toral votes.  In  that  case,  rather  than  have 
the  House  and   Senate   elect  respectively   a 
President  and  Vice  President  the  Senate  and 
House  will  meet  In  Joint  session  and  choose 
both  President  and  Vice  President  with  each 
Member  voting  individually,  a  plurality  be- 
ing sufficient  to  elect.  I  do  not  feel,  however. 
that    an    adaption    of    the    Automatic    Plan 
would  produce  any  worthwhile  effects 

"(2 1  The  District  Plan  retains  both  elec- 
tors and  electoral  votes.  Each  voter  votes  for 
three  electors.  Two  of  the  electors  are  chosen 
at  large  and  represent  the  electoral  votes 
granted  because  of  its  two  Senators.  Then  the 
voter  elects  one  local  elector  who  represents 
the  vote  granted  for  its  House  member  The 
basic  change  which  distinguishes  the  District 
Plan  from  the  present  proccdtire  is  that  the 
local  electors  are  elected  by  the  voters  of  a 
single  electoral  district  established  by  the 
state  legislature.  Separate  and  independent 
pre<:identlal  electoral  di.stricts  are  employed 
rather  than  the  already  established  congres- 
sional districts. 

"This  plan  seems  to  me  to  have  the  poten- 
tial of  cauctng  widespread  confusion  and 
problems  concerning  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  districts.  It  is  favored  because  It  would 
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provide  for  a  better  acquaintance  wUh  the 
elector  and  would  enable  party  strength  to 
wield  power  on  the  local  level  Also,  several 
proposals  have  been  raised  to  Include  the 
binding  of  electors  by  pledges  This  system 
would  enable  the  Individual  to  have  more 
power  over  the  elector,  but  as  it  still  gives 
all  the  electoral  votes  to  the  winner,  does 
not  solve  any  problems  there.  Also,  battles 
over  districting  and  gerrymandering  would 
cause  confusion  and  chaos  as  It  does  now  in 
Congressional  districts. 

"(3)  Proposal  3  is  the  Proportional  System. 
This  system  a)?ollshes  electors  but  still  keeps 
electoral  votes.  However,  each  state's  elec- 
toral votes  are  divided  among  the  candidates 
In  proportion  to  their  shares  of  the  total 
popular  vote  within  the  State.  This  plan,  also 
referred  to  as  the  Lodge-Gosset  Plan,  would 
carry  the  computation  to  the  nearest  one- 
thousandth  of  an  electoral  vote  40^"--  of  the 
total  number  of  electoral  votes  would  be 
necessary  for  election.  This  system,  seems  to 
be  quite  favorable  In  that  it  eliminates  the 
problem  of  the  minority  votes  not  being  ac- 
counted for.  but  could  get  unwleldly  when 
computing  the  number  of  electoral  votes  al- 
lotted to  each  candidate. 

"(41'  The  4th  proposed  system  Is  that  of 
direct"  national  votes.  In  this  case  the  elec- 
toral college  system  would  be  totally  abol- 
ished. Neither  electors  or  electoral  votes 
would  be  retained.  The  winning  candidate 
would  be  he  who  polled  at  least  W^r  of  the 
popular  vote.  In  the  case  of  no  candidate 
receiving  this  percent,  a  run  off  election 
between  the  two  top  candidates  would  be 
held. 

"I  strongly  favor  the  direct  election  sys- 
tem. It  provides  for  a  simple,  democratic 
method  of  electing  the  President  and  Vice 
President  The  American  people  vote  directly 
for  these  two  officials  .is  they  now  do  for  their 
Congressmen  and  Senators  Direct  election 
seems  to  be  the  only  practical  method  in  a 
modern  society.  When  the  Constitutional 
Convention  first  convened  and  established 
the  electoral  system,  the  people  were  isolated 
and  transportation  and  communication  were 
poor.  Candidates  could  not  possibly  reach  all 
the  voters  and  expose  them  to  the  issues.  To- 
day even.-  voter  is  kept  constantly  aware  of 
all  the  fa:ta  and  can  hear  and  see  the  candi- 
dates many  times  in  person  and  always  via 
T  V  or  radio  There  Is  no  excuse  for  not  be- 
ing Informed.  The  problems  offered  by  elec- 
toral votes  have  already  been  stated.  A  direct 
popular  election  eliminates  any  of  the  chaos 
that  could  arise  from  unpledged  electors 
changing  their  votes.  It  eliminates  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  divide  electoral  votes,  or  If  the 
unit  rule  Is  operating,  of  having  a  disen- 
franchised minority.  Direct  election  clearly 
fulfills  the  one  man,  one  vote  Court  decision. 
Each  voter's  vote  Is  directly  equal  to  that  of 
the  other  voters  Furthermore,  the  40'"^  figure 
representing  the  percent  of  popular  vote  nec- 
essary for  election  is  sound.  Below  40 T 
would  Increase  the  possibility  of  a  minor 
party  candidate  becoming  President.  Also,  if 
the  percent  were  fixed  lower,  the  winner 
would  not  really  have  a  "mandate.  "  and  if 
the  percent  were  higher,  splinter  parties 
would,  by  taking  some  of  the  vote,  many 
times  cause  run  off  elections  to  be  held. 

■Direct  popular  election  decreases  the 
states'  importance  as  a  voting  unit.  The  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  becomes  the  electoral  district. 
Supporters  of  state's  rights  balk  at  the  pros- 
pect of  states  losing  their  influence  over 
electors  and  electoral  votes.  But  why  should 
the  stat€s  have  the  power  to  handle  the  elec- 
tion of  President  and  Vice  President?  These 
two  officials  are  responsible  to  the  people 
and  the  people  should  be  able  to  vote  for 
them   directly." 

Representative  John  Jabman:  "My  own 
thinking  is  that  the  present  Electoral  College 
System  is  archaic  and  in  need  of  change,  and 
I  have  introduced  H.  J.  Res.  461,  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  ihe  President  and  Vice  President." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Representative  Charles  S.  GtTBSEii:"I  be- 
lieve the  Electoral  College,  which  was  first 
conceived  because  of  the  difficulty  in  coordi- 
nating the  vote  of  each  state  into  a  na- 
tional total  with  the  Inadequate  communica- 
tion and  transportation  facilities  which  ex- 
isted in  our  early  history,  has  now  outlived 
Its  usefulness. 

"Furthermore,  it  is  conceivable  that  a 
minority  of  voters  can  elect  a  President  who 
has  received  less  votss  than  his  defeated  op- 
ponent. 

"Under  these  circumstances.  I  believe  a 
straight  popular  vote  for  the  oflRce  of  Presi- 
dent should  be  enacted  and  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  accomplish  this  purpose." 

Representative  Charles  E.  Bennett:  "I 
have  publicly  stated  my  strong  feeling  for 
establishing  the  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States." 

Representative  James  Harvey:  "I  believe 
the  enclosed  copy  of  the  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion which  I  Introduced  In  April  on  this  leg- 
islation clearly  illustrates  my  position  in  call- 
ling  for  a  direct  election  of  the  President 
and    Vice   President. 


"In  favoring  abolition  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege and  supporting  direct  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President.  I  do  so  mainly 
because  the  reasons  for  which  the  Electoral 
College  were  originally  created  no  longer 
exist." 

Representative  Glenn  R.  Davis  i  Wiscon- 
sin) :  "I  am  pleased  to  enclose  a  copy  of  H.J. 
Resolution  40  which  represents  my  view,  a 
view  that  I  have  held  for  many  years  and 
continue  to  hold,  relating  to  the  Electoral 
College. 

"I  consider  this  to  be  the  most  practical 
compromise  solution  between  those  who 
wish  to  keep  the  Electoral  College  as  it  is  and 
those  who  wish  direct  national  elections  for 
the  Presidency. 

"I  oppose  the  direct  national  election  sug- 
gestion because  I  fear  it  would  result  in 
competition  among  the  States  for  the  low- 
ering of  voting  qualifications  and  would 
require  Federal  supervision  of  elections. 

"I  believe  the  present  Electoral  College 
system  which  gives  all  of  the  electoral  votes 
of  the  state  to  the  candidate  who  gets  the 
majority  vote  within  that  state  should  be 
changed  because  I  believe  this  system  causes 
concentration  of  campaigning  and  appeals  of 
pressure  groups  within  a  few  large  pivotal 
states." 

Mr.  Kenneth  E.  Gray,  legislative  assistant 
to  the  Vice  President:  "The  Vice  President 
has  made  no  public  statement  of  this  issue 
as  Vice  President.  Elaboration  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President  is,  of  course,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

"As  a  Senator  from  Minnesota,  the  Vice 
President  is  on  record  as  favoring  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President,  and 
was  willing  to  lend  support  to  compromise 
proposals  during  Senate  consideration  of 
this  matter  in  earlier  years." 

Professor  Rene  de  Vlsme  Williamson, 
Louisiana  State  University:  "My  general 
position  is  that  we  should  not  change  the 
Electoral  College.  The  reason  is  not  that  I 
feel  it  is  a  perfect  institution  but  rather  that 
I  want  to  see  the  Constitution  amended  as 
little  as  [Xjssible.  I  think  the  Constitution  Is 
an  admirable  instrument  of  government  and 
that  we  would  not  do  nearly  as  well  as  our 
forefathers  if  we  were  to  make  one  anew. 
Most  of  the  amendments  which  have  been 
proposed  but  not  ratified  over  the  years  have, 
In  my  opinion,  been  bad  or  unnecessary. 
Every  time  we  amend  the  Constitution,  we 
make  it  easier  to  amend  it  the  next  time, 
so  I  would  support  an  amendment  only  for 
the  strongest  reasons. 

"If  we  had  to  change  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege at  all,  I  would  favor  the  abolition  of  the 
electors  and  the  retention  of  the  electoral 
votes  as   they  stand.   This   would  eliminate 
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possible  shenanigans  and  deals  whereby 
electors  could  «and  in  some  Instances  have) 
broken  faith  by  voting  for  some  other  candi- 
date than  the  one  to  which  they  were  pledged 
It  would  also  eliminate  unpledged  electors 
who  are  an  anachronism.  Thoroughly  estab- 
lished practice  has  annulled  the  intent  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  that  the 
Electors  should  use  their  own  Judgment  and 
decreed  that  the  Electoral  College  should  be 
nothing  but  a  registering  device  for  the  will 
of  the  people.  If  we  believe,  as  I  do,  that  the 
people  should  choose  their  own  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive, the  abolition  of  the  Electors  would 
insure  that  our  practice  Is  also  our  law. 

"I  favor  the  retention  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege as  a  registering  device  for  substantially 
the  same  re.ison  that  John  C.  Calhoun  did. 
namely  that  there  should  be  some  geographic 
distribution  of  majorities.  Tlie  present  system 
gives  greater  weight  to  the  West  and  South 
without,  however,  giving  them  the  power  to 
obstruct.  I  do  not  think  It  would  be  in  the 
national  interest  to  place  control  in  the 
Northeast  and  East  Central  states  as  a 
straight  popular  majority  would  do.  Further- 
more, present  electoral  votes  are  based  on 
population  rather  than  on  those  who  actually 
vote.  I  favor  tills  also.  TTiose  who  do  not  vote 
(e.g.  niinor.s)  have  as  much  of  a  stake  in  the 
Presidency  as  those  who  do.  Finally,  the 
present  winner-take-all  pystem  has  the  salu- 
t;iry  effect  of  discouraging  third  and  fourth 
p.irties  and  encouraging  minority  groups  to 
seek  accommodation  within  one  or  tlie  other 
iif  the  two  major  parties." 

Mr.  Richard  M.  Nixon:  "With  regard  to  the 
Electoral  College.  I  am  on  record  as  favor- 
ing a  proposal  whereby  the  Electoral  College 
itself  would  be  retained,  but  the  electoral 
votes  apportioned  on  the  percentage  of  the 
vote  a  candidate  received." 

Mr.  Birry  Goldwater:  "As  you  know.  I  was 
for  many  years  a  co-sponsor  of  the  Mundt 
proposals  to  change  the  electoral  system  as 
I  feel  there  is  probably  no  other  part  of  our 
Constitution  so  outdated  and  in  need  of 
change.  I  believe  it  has  been  since  1804  or 
thereabouts  that  It  was  last  touched  and  in 
a  democratic  country,  stich  as  ours,  it  is 
wTone.  in  my  opinion,  to  still  be  using  such 
an  old,  outdated  system, 

"I  believe  the  change  suggested  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  is  a  good  one  and 
I  would  certainly  back  it.  However,  I  would 
also  back  the  Mundt  approach  which  I  think 
gets  at  about  the  same  results  with  a  few 
more  bits  of  action  than  would  take  place  in 
the  Dirksen  proposal," 

CONCLt-TDING   REMARKS 

The  case — both  pro  and  con — -for  each  of 
the  proposed  election  plans  has  been  pre- 
sented; the  arguments  in  favor  and  the  argu- 
ments against  each  proptosal  have  been  stated 
and  analyzed.  Now  it  is  time  for  the  law- 
makers to  reach  a  conclusion — a  positive 
decision  which  will  be  followed  by  immediate 
action.  The  time  is  opportune,  the  public  Is 
ready,  and  Congress  is — we  hope — willing  fo 
end  this  era  of  confusion  and  uncertainty. 

Each  of  the  plans  has  been  analyzed  .sev- 
eral times  by  people  well  versed  in  this  sub- 
ject. They  have  studied  the  chronological  de- 
velopment and  progression  of  the  present  sys- 
tem and  of  the  proposed  plans.  Some  have 
reached  a  conclusion — others  still  linger 
in  the  realm  of  uncertainty.  The  research  .tnd 
study  that  compose  this  paper  were  based  on 
objectivity  and  impartiality  and  have  led  to 
a  broader  insight  and  deeper  apprehension 
of  this  problem.  The  following  proposal  is 
o.ie  that  I  have  developed  as  a  method  and 
a  step  toward  improving  the  system  of  elect- 
ing the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

RESOLtrriON 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  providing  for  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President. 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in  Congress  assembled    itico-thirds 
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of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That  an 
amendment  is  hereby  proposed  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  which  shall  be 
valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of 
the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States.  Said  amendment  shall  be  as  follows: 

"  'ARTICLE  

"'Section  1  The  electoral  college  system 
of  electing  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  abolished.  The 
President  and  Vice  President  shall  Ije  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  several  States.  The  elec- 
tors in  each  State  shall  liave  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  State  legislature,  ex- 
cept that  the  legislature  of  any  State  may 
prescribe  lesser  qualifications  with  resjject  to 
residence  therein.  Congress  shall  determine 
the  time  of  such  election,  which  shall  be  the 
same  throughout  the  United  States.  Until 
otherwise  determined  by  the  Congress,  such 
election  shall  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  next 
after  the  lirst  Monday  in  November  of  the 
year  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  regular 
"term  of  the  President  is  to  begin  Each  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  number  of  electoral 
votes  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  which  stich  State  may 
be  entitled  in  the  Congress.  The  District  of 
Columbia  .-hall  be  entitled  to  a  number  of 
electoral  votes  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  to 
which  the  District  would  be  entitled  if  it 
were  a  State,  but  in  no  event  more  than  the 
least  populou.s  State.  The  electors  of  the  Dis- 
trict .?hall  have  such  qualifications  as  the 
Congress  may  prescribe. 

"  'Within  forty-five  days  after  such  election. 
or  at  such  time  as  the  Congress  shall  direct, 
the  official  custodian  of  the  election  returns 
111  each  State  and  of  the  District  shall  make 
distinct  lists  of  all  persons  for  whom  votes 
were  cast  for  President  and  the  number  of 
votes  for  each,  and  the  total  vote  of  the  elec- 
tors of  the  State  for  all   persons  for  Presi- 
dent, which  lists  he  shall  sign  and  certify 
and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the 
President  of  fhe  Senate.  On  the  6th  day  of 
January   following   the   election,    unless   the 
Congress  bv  law  appoints  a  different  day  not 
earlier  than  the  4th  day  of  January  and  not 
later  than  the  10th  day  of  January,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  shall  in  the  presence  of 
the    Senate    and    House    of    Representatives 
open  all  certificates  and  the  votes  shall  then 
be  counted.  Each  person  for  whom  votes  were 
cast  for  President  in  each  State  and  in  the 
District  shall  be  credited  with  such  propor- 
tion of  the  electoral  votes  thereof  as  he  re- 
ceived of  the  total  vote  of  the  electors  therein 
tor  President  provided  he  received  at  least 
10  per  centum  of  the  total  vote  cast  in  the 
Nation,    if    he    did    not    receive    the    10    per 
centum  then  these  votes  would  be  ignored 
in  making  computations.  In  making  compu- 
tations,   fractional    numbers    less    than    one 
one-thousandth    shall    be    disregarded.    The 
person  having  the  highest  number  of  elec- 
toral votes  fo'^r  President  shall  be  President, 
if  such  number  be  at  least  40  percentum  of 
the  whole  number  of  such  electoral   votes. 
If  no  person  have  at  least  40  per  centum  of 
the  whole  number  of  electoral  votes,  or  if 
two  persons  have  an  equal  and  the  liishest 
number  of  such  votes,  then  from  the  persons 
having  the  two  highest  numbers  of  electoral 
votes    for    President    the    Senate    and    the 
House  of  Representatives  sitting  in  Joint  ses- 
s-ion  shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the 
President.  A  quorum  for  such  purpose  shall 
be  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
Senators  and  P.epresentatives.  and  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to 
a  choice. 

"  'The  Vice  President  shall  be  likewise 
elected,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  and  subject  to  the  same  provisions, 
as  the  President,  "but  no  person  constitution- 
ally Ineligible  for  the  office  of  President  shall 
be  eUgible  to  that  of  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 
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cent  requirement  wotild  not  be  unfair  or  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  Abol- 
distort  the  reflection  of  the  popular  vote,  jshlng  Electoral  College  and  Making  Otlier 
The  present  system  does  not  give  any  credit  changes  in  Election  of  President  and  Vice 
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"  The  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for 
the  case  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  persons 
from  whom  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  choose  a  President 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  have  de- 
volved upon  them,  and  for  the  case  of  the 
death  of  any  of  the  persons  from  whom  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  may 
choose  a  Vice  President  whenever  the  right 
of  choice  shall  have  devolved  upon  them 

"'Sec.  2.  Paragraphs  2  and  3  of  section  1. 
article  II  of  the  Constitution,  the  twelfth 
article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
and  section  4  of  the  twentieth  article  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

"  'Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on 
the  10th  day  of  February  following  its  rat- 
ification. 

'•  'Sec.  4.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  States  with- 
in seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  submis- 
sion to  the  States  by  the  Congress.'  " 

The  proiKirtional  election  plan  is.  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  "compromise"  proposal  It 
retains  the  electoral  vote  and  it  clearly  and 
accurately  reflects  the  popular  vote  of  the 
people.  The  preservation  of  the  electoral  vote 
retains  the  two  vote  advantage  possessed  by 
the  small  states  which  they  would  be  unwill- 
ing to  surrender.  The  popular  vote  Is  re- 
flected as  clearly  as  possible  without  suc- 
cimibing  to  the  weaknesses  of  alrect  elec- 
tion. The  proportional  plan  would  maintain 
the  relative  'balance  of  power"  between  the 
large  populous  states  and  the  small,  rural 
states. 

The  provision  that  requires  a  candidate 
to  receive  at  least  ten  percent  of  the  total 
popular  vote  of  the  Nation  before  he  receives 
credit  for  any  electoral  votes  from  the  states 
would  discourage  the  growth  of  minority 
parlies  If  a  third  party  candidate  did  enter 
the  Presidential  race  then  his  campaign 
would  have  to  be  on  a  Nationwide  basis 
rather  than  on  a  sectional  basis  This  candi- 
date would  have  to  appeal  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  and  not  to  only  a  handful  of  states 
in  one  region 


even  if  he  receives  49  percent  of  that  state  s 
popular  vote. 

The  dust  and  cobwebs  are  cluttering  the 
laouse  of  our  election  process  and  the  pro- 
portional plan  is  the  best  vacuiun  cleaner 
that  has  been  developed.  Let's  vacuum  every 
room    until    the    entire    house    is    clean    and 


Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Vol  4.  No.  3. 
Julv,  1965  pp.  121-133 

Reform  the  Electoral  College.  Virginia 
Commission  on  Constitutional  Government. 
98  p. 

Statistics  of  the  Presidential  Congression- 
al Election  of  November  8.  1960   Washington, 


ppealing  to  the  American  people.  Without     united   States   Government   Printing   Office. 
further  delay  we  must  initiate  positive  ac-      jgg,   54  p 


tion  Ijefore  the  Electoral  College  collapses  on 
our  Nation.  Today— not  tomorrow — is  the 
time  to  act. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  IS  STRANGLING 
THE  SMALL  WATERSHED  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  a  stranglehold  on  the  small 
watershed  program  established  by  Public 
Law  566.  By  virtue  of  a  weird  and  be- 
lated interpretation  of  the  Constitution, 
President  Johnson  is  preventing  the 
funding  of  39  small  watershed  projects 
approved  by  the  90th  Congress.  Numer- 
ous others  are  being  delayed  in  the  proc- 
ess of  final  approval  prior  to  transmittal 
to  Congress, 

Public  Law  566,  enacted  in  1954,  con- 
tains a  provision  for  prior  approval  of 
watershed  project  plans  by  congres- 
sional committees.  Basically,  if  a  project 
has  no  single  structure  having  a  capacity 
of  more  than  4,000  acre-feet,  it  must  be 
approved  by  the  Agriculture  Committees 
of  the  respective  Houses.  If  there  is  a 
structure  with  a  capacity  in  excess  oi 
4,000  acre-feet,  approval  must  come 
from  the  Public  Works  Committees. 

The  relevant  provision  of  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act  reads  as  follows: 

No  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  any 
plan  'involving  an  estimated  Federal  contri- 
bution to  construction  costs  in  excess  of 
3250,000,  or  which  includes  any  structure 
which  provides  more  than  twenty-five  hun- 
dred acre-feet  of  total  capacity  unless  such 
plan  has  been  approved  by  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Once  committee  approval  has  been 
given,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
using  previously  appropriated  funds,  al- 
locates construction  moneys  to  the  ap- 
proved projects. 

This  system  has  been  in  operation 
since  1954.  However,  12  years  later  in 
1966,  President  Johnson  decided  that  the 
congressional  approval  provision  was  an 
insult  to  his  authority.  His  objection  is 
phrased  in  terms  of  a  violation  of  the 
constitutional  doctrine  of  "separation  of 
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powers."  In  other  words,  he  feels  this 
procedure  "dilutes  and  diminishes  the 
authority  and  powers  of  the  Presidency." 
A  careful  and  thorough  analysis  of  this 
objection  establishes  the  fact  that  the 
"no  appropriation"  provision  is  simply 
a  rule  of  each  House  ot  Congress,  writ- 
ten into  law.  It  is  directed  at  a  working 
relationship  between  the  Appropriations 
Committees  and  tlie  substantive  commit- 
tees concerned  with  the  watenslied  pro- 
gram, rather  than  at  the  President's 
authority. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  second  Session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  and  again  last  year.  President 
Johnson  asked  Congress  to  give  up  the 
authority  to  "appi'ove"  work  plans,  in 
exchange  for  the  authority  to  "review" 
them.  Quite  understandably,  ihe  admin- 
istration has  had  great  difficulty  in  find- 
ing congressional  support  for  this  pro- 
posal. In  fact,  it  has  not  been  able  to 
find  a  sixjnsor. 

President  Johnson  has  indicated  that  it 
is  his  intention  to  ijrevent  funding  of 
approved  project.';  until  he  ha.s  his  way. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  dealing  here 
with  an  abstraction.  For  your  benefit,  I 
am  setting  forth  a  list  of  the  small  water- 
shed project^s  approved  by  both  Houses 
of  the  90th  Congiess,  but  which  are  not 
receiving  one  nickel — although  the  law 
provides  explicitly  for  their  funding, 

I  invite  you  to  review  this  list.  If 
none  of  these  projects  are  in  your  con- 
gressional districts,  or  States,  who 
knows — you  may  be  next. 

The  list  follows: 


PUBLIC  LAW  S66  WATERSHED  PROJECTS— OPERATIONS  APPROVAL  PENDING 


State  and  congressional 
district 


County(s) 


Waterstied 


Public  Law        Otiier  cost 
566  cost 


Total  cost 


Alabama:  „  ,.  ,     ~ 

4th  Clebufne.  Cahulga  Creek 

3d  BullocK,  Macon.  .  .,  . Old  Town  Creek 

Arkansas:  I'st..    Lawrence,  Randolph Big  Runn)ng  Water  Ditch 

Calilornia:  ..       ^.      .„ 

38th  '  -.-  Riverside t/lain  Street  Canyon 

15th  and  iSth IVIerced.  Stanislaus Mustang  Creek 

Florida:  1st       .  Santa  Rosa --  ..PondCreek  

^'"Ith  Coweta  Meriwether, Troup.. - Yellowiacket  Creek 

9th  Lumpkin  White .     - Tesnalee  Creek 

Indiana    6th  and  7th  Boone.  Hendricks,  Montgomery,  Park,  Putnam Big  RaccMn  Creek 

Iowa-  7th  Pottawattamie.. - North  Pigenn  _ 

Kansas;  2d Jackson,  Pottawatomie, Shawnee -.  Cross  Creek     --..--- o  ntK  '.nn 

Kentucky:  1st Carlisle,  Graves --  West  Fork  Maylield  Creek 2,066,500 


J253, 400 
3. 848,  bOO 
1.215,600 

1.289,200 
372,100 
492, 200 


995.000 
1,116,200 
1,835.600 

543. 400 
1.739.100 


Cameron Cameron-Creole 

Madison — — Central  Madison 

Jefferson  Davis.  Calcasieu... West  Fork  Bayou  Lacassine 

St,  Landry.  St,  Martin,  Iberis Upper  Bayou  Teche 

Jasper,  Jones,  Smith Big  Creek 

Rankin  Eutacutaches  Creek  

Yazoo     '  ".". - J. Five  Creeks 


1.580.000 
648.700 
838. 300 

1,725,500 

2.103.300 

554. 000 

2.067.700 

2.531.100 

594. 800 

803.900 


Louisiana:  ^ 

7fh : 

5th , 

7th 

3d  and  7th  

Mississippi: 

4th  and  5lh 

4th. - 

4th         "Ill^r.Il!  RaVkliiy.'.'".'"""'"'""''.'////-!-... Richland  Creek. 

2d Coahoms,  Tallahatchie,  Quitman Tri-County  Hopson  Bayou. 

Missouri :"4lhV.' Lafayette     , - Little  Sni-A-Bar. 

Nebraska:  ...        „      , 

1st  Gage.  Lancaster Clatonia  Creek.. 

2d Douglas.  Sarpy.  Washington. -  Papillion  Creek. 

Oklahoma  2d' Vnd'Ka'ns'a's  5th Washington,  Osage.  Mowala,  Okla.  and  Chautauqua,  "  ••      "        " 

Kans. 

Oklahoma:  ,,        ,        d  /^      i 

3d  Pushmatoha.  Choctaw Dumpling-Beaver  Creeks.. 

lstand'4th"  .      .  Pawnee,  Payne,  Noble - Lower  Black  Bear  Creek.  . 

2d  Sequoyah  Garrison  Creek 

Oregon-'2d::.::-: Union Wolf  Creek  

South  Dakota:  2d Charles  Mix Spring-Bull  Creek 

17thand21st  Mills.  Hamilton,  Lampasas BennettCreek 

13th  Montague Farmers  Creek 

4th  ""      "  VanZandt.... Mill  Creek. 

17th Hami.ton... Pecan  Creek 

15th. II Cameron Rancho  Viejo 

''"^'7"th'  Culpeper Mountain  Run  (supp.) 

gJh '  Tazewell  Upper  Clinch  Valley !-??5-S22 

West  Virginia:  3d Kanawha -.- E"*  Twomile  Creek. 

Wisconsin:  -r  -  /^     i  »i9  9nn 

3d  Monroe Tri-Creek..    ?«'5m 

3di;i;;i;;;i;; Vemon.  Ciawtord Blackhawk-Kickapoo 1.136,200 


450. 000 

._^ 1.515.400 

Cotton-Coon-Mission  Creek 2,185,800 

1,000.500 
2. 668.  300 

696. 200 
2.401.600 

634. 900 

679. 300 
1.386.800 
2,004,500 

447. 500 
3,231,500 

466,500 
,  226. 000 
1.164,200 


$265. 700 

2.891.900 

990. 700 

680.100 
1.508.200 
1,436,900 

521,700 
534, 900 

2,765.700 
174,700 
512.800 

1.321,500 

601,700 
1,590.200 
1.165.500 
2. 838. 800 

1.518,600 

245, 100 

1.384.100 

1,114,400 

584. 500 

517,600 

246.000 
2,344,100 
2,280,300 


1.474.700 
1.299.400 

337. 300 
1.928.000 

395, 500 

238, 600 
577,  300 

1,715,500 
190. 400 

8.398,800 

554,000 
632,  700 
968.900 

334. 200 
402, 800 


J519.100 
6.740.400 
2.206.300 

1 .  969. 300 
1.880.300 
1.929,100 

1.516,700 
1,651.100 
4.601,300 
718.100 
2.251.900 
3.388.000 

2.181.700 
2.238.900 
2.003,800 
4,564,300 

3,621,900 
809.100 
3.451.800 
3.645.500 
1.179.300 
1.321.500 

6%.  000 
3.859.500 
4,. 466, 100 


2.475,200 
3.567,700 
1.033.500 
4,329.600 
1.030.400 

917.900 

1.964.100 

3,  720, 000 

637, 900 

11,630.300 

1.020.500 
1.858.700 
2,133.100 

1.146.400 
1,539.000 


TAX  INCREASE  SEEN  AS  A  MUST 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18.  1968 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
we  will  be  considering  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  presented 
in  the  90th  Congress.  I  am  referring  to 
the  tax  increase-expenditure  reduction 
bill  'H.R.  5414),  which  was  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  full  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  by  the  joint  House-Senate 
conferees. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  colimin  by  Mr.  Harold  B,  Dor- 
.sey  which  deals  with  this  bill.  I  am  sure 
his  views  on  the  possible  effects  of  con- 
gressional approval  or  rejection  of  this 
legislation  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
everyone. 


Tax  Increase  Seen  as  Must 
(By  Harold  B.  Dorsey) 

New  York. — The  ixncertaln  outcome  of  the 
House  of  Representatives'  action  on  the  pend- 
ing tax  legislation  Thursday  presents  a  cUff- 
hanglng  problem  for  Investment  advisers  and 
business  forecasters. 

If  the  bill  is  not  passed : 

Interest  rates — some  of  which  are  already 
close  to  the  highest  m  a  htmdred  years — will 
go  higher. 

Deposits  will  probably  flow  out  of  thrift  ac- 
counts Into  more  attractive  debt  instriunents. 

Mortgage  money  ■will  become  less  available 
and  more  expensive,  which  will  have  a  nega- 
tive Impact  on  residential  construction  ac- 
tivity. 

Small  business  people,  in  particular,  will 
find  it  more  difficult  to  borrow  money  and 
even  'he  large  corporations  will  have  to  pay 
liigher  interest  rates  for  their  borrowing. 

The  pace  of  inflation  is  likely  to  accelerate 
for  a  few  months.  The  impact  of  higher 
prices  on  people  in  the  lower  income  brackets 
will  be  particularly  severe. 

After  a  few  months  the  adverse  effects  of 


tighter   credit   and   higher   prices   will   slow 

down  consumption  and  production  activity 
with  a  loss  of  Jobs  and  purchasing  power 
creation. 

The  exchange  rate  of  the  dollar  and  the 
pound  sterling  will  weaken  in  the  foreign 
exchange  markets  immediately  and  the  price 
of  gold  in  the  free  market  should  rise  sig- 
nificantly. 

The  word  "crisis"  is  likely  to  appear  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  the  utterances  of  bank- 
ers, government  officials  and  financial  ob- 
servers, because  the  avoidance  of  monetary 
disorders  now  hinges  on  the  passage  of  the 
tax  bill. 

All  Of  the  foregoing  consequences  could 
have  chain  reactions  that  could  easily  lead 
to  a  serious  business  setback — both  here  and 
abroad. 

If  the  tax  bill  is  passed: 

The  fears  of  a  financial  crisis  and  inter- 
national monetary  disorder  should  subside 
at  least  temporarily. 

The  10  per  cent  annual  rate  of  Gross  Na- 
tional Produ'^t  being  registered  in  the  fl.rst 
half  of  this  year  will  probably  slacken  to 
about  5  per  cent  aiirual  rate  in  the  second 
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half  and  even  a  little  lower  In  the  first  part 
of  next  year. 

The  economy  will  initiate  a  course  that 
might  be  categorized  as  "disinflation,"  I.e.,  a 
gradual  slackening  in  the  recent  4  per  cent 
a  year  rate  of  inflation  and  un  initial  step 
toward  the  restoration  of  a  sound  economy 

Broadly  speaking,  failure  to  paes  the  pend- 
ing tax  legislation  probably  means  a  few 
months  more  of  the  inflationarj-  boom  and 
then  a  rarher  severe  recession,  with  the  im- 
mediate possibility  of  acute  trouble  in  do- 
mestic and  foreign  financial  markets. 

If  the  legislation  is  passed  there  is  a  much 
better  prospect  of  a  more  moderate  adjtist- 
ment  in  the  economy  from  Its  present  over- 
heated and  '.nflationary  state  The  amplitude 
of  the  adjustment  which  is  now  needed 
might  not  have  become  necessary  at  all  if  a 
more  sensible  fiscal  policy  had  been  adopted 
a  year  or  so  ago  There  is  a  direct  relation 
between  the  severity  of  the  inevitable  ad- 
justment and  the  extent  of  the  delay  in  the 
tax  legislation. 


BEST  WISHES  TO  LEE  MORSE 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JEKSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  IS.  1968 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Lee 
Morse,  counsel  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  is  a  shining  example 
of  the  talented  young  men  who  in  recent 
years  have  entered  the  Federal  service 
from  an  acute  sense  of  public  responsi- 
bility. Often  at  great  personal  sacrifice, 
these  men  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
public  interest  and  have  made  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  general  welfare. 
After  more  than  4  years  as  committee 
counsel  and  8  years  in  total  Federal  sen'- 
ice.  Lee  is  leaving  us  to  engage  in  the 
private  practice  of  law  in  Washington. 

I  have  :losely  observed  Lee  Morse  since 
February  1964  when  he  was  appointed 
committee  counsel,  and  I  nave  formed 
the  highest  regard  for  his  ability,  integ- 
rity, and  zeal.  He  combines  enormous 
technical  knowledge  with  a  most  attrac- 
tive personality,  and  he  has  discharged 
the  most  exacting  assignments  in  a  man- 
ner that  has  merited  the  respect  and  es- 
teem of  the  members  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  Morse  was  responsible  for  the  prepa- 
ration on  the  analysis,  on  "Acquisitions, 
Changes  in  Control,  and  Bank  Stock 
Loans  of  Insured  Banks,"  published  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Finance, 
on  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve,  in 
1967.  I  particularly  remember  his  tre- 
mendous help  to  me  as  staff  aid  to  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Currency  De- 
struction which  I  chaired  several  years 
ago.  I  have  found  him  most  competent 
and  knowledgeable  in  complex  problems 
involving  Federal  supervision  of  finan- 
cial institutions,  bank  and  savings  and 
loan  holding  companies,  credit  cards, 
credit  data,  small  business  financing,  and 
so  forth. 

I  know  that  all  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee,  as  well  as  his  numerous  other 
friends  on  Capitol  Hill,  will  miss  Lee  and 
will  join  with  me  in  wishing  him  every 
success  in  his  new  undertaking.  Lee  takes 
with  him  the  appreciation  of  the  Mem- 
bers whom  he  has  served  so  well  and 
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faithfully  and  the  satisfaction  of  having 
rendered  valuable  assistance  in  achiev- 
ing the  notable  legislative  history  com- 
piled by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee under  our  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  Honorable  Wright  Patman. 
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OHIO  VILLAGE  REFUSES  OEO 
FUNDS 


MARVIN  SMITH  APPOINTED  JUDGE 


HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18.  1968 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  out- 
standing American  and  a  devoted  Man,-- 
lander  was  recently  appointed  a  judge 
on  the  five-member  Maryland  Court  of 
Appeals.  Marvin  H.  Smith's  record  of 
service  to  his  community,  to  the  great 
Eastern  Shore,  and,  above  all,  to  his  fel- 
low man,  is  un.surpa.ssable.  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  appointment,  I  wish  to  insert 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  News  &  Fanner  of 
May  15,  1968: 

Judge    M.arvin    H     Smith 

The  appointment  of  Marvin  H.  Smith  of 
Caroline  County  as  a  Judge  on  the  Cotirt  of 
Appeals  in  Annapolis,  the  highest  Court  in 
Maryland,  comes  as  no  surprise  to  his  close 
friends.  The  announcement  was  made  by 
Governor  Splro  T.  Agnew  from  the  State 
Capitol  Monday  evening. 

While  a  life  long  and  loyal  Republican  the 
Governor  surely  has  recognized  Mr  Smith's 
leadership  in  the  party.  But  it  must  be  said 
that  Marvin  Smith's  knowledge  of  law  .md 
his  recognition  by  members  of  the  bar  all 
over  Maryland  as  a  man  of  letters,  a  good 
lawyer,  well  versed  In  the  law,  and  his  tre- 
mendous community  spirit,  must  have  been 
guiding  factors  in  naming  this  good  man  to 
so  Important  a  post  in  Maryland  Juris- 
prudence. 

.'\s  a  boy  in  Federalsburg  Marvin  Smith 
was  loyal,  vocal  and  above  all  honorable.  As 
a  soldier  in  the  service  of  his  country  he  was 
loyal,  efficient,  animated  and  honorable.  He 
has  been  able  to  speak  out,  and  honorably 
speak  above  the  din. 

As  a  lawyer  he  has  been  loyal  to  his  pro- 
fession and  to  his  clients,  worrysome  to  op- 
posing lawyers,  scrupulously  polite  and  in 
perfect  order  to  and  with  the  Courts,  wher- 
ever he  appeared.  Never  once  was  he  re- 
buffed by  any  Court.  In  his  court  room 
presence  he  has  emulated  the  world's  great 
legal  minds  that  preceded  him. 

Marvin  Smith  has  played  the  game  of  life 
fairly,  and  now  he  has  won  a  prize  envied  by 
most  of  the  members  of  his  profession.  He  is 
a  family  man  with  a  splendid  family,  a 
church  man  with  a  long  record  of  .service. 
Recently  lie  received  the  third  highest  honor 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  can  give  a  man 
for  service  to  boys,  the  Beaver  Scout  Award. 

Marvin  Smith  has  always  been  loyal  to  the 
causes  which  became  his  badges  of  honor. 
Now  the  greatest  of  all  challenges  has  come 
to  him,  to  be  a  peer  to  judge  the  actions  of 
his  fellowmen.  A  man  who  has  lived  so  close- 
ly with  loyalty,  with  the  issues  of  the  day, 
honorably  with  Ills  fellow  citizens,  he  Is  ably 
fitted  for  the  great  and  important  work  that 
lies  ahead. 

Whatever  Judgments  he  is  called  upon  to 
make,  the  people,  all  the  people,  can  be  as- 
sured now  that  they  will  have  been  made 
without  fear  or  favor  by  a  man  of  great 
character,  Maryland's  Judge  Marvin  Hugh 
Smith. 

Thank  you.  Governor  Agnew,  for  the 
wisdom  you  have  again  displayed. 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18.  1968 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
a  time  when  the  fiscal  situation  of  the 
U.S.  Government  is  in  such  a  desperate 
state,  I  am  encouraged  at  the  unselfish 
action  taken  by  the  Milford  Center. 
Ohio,  village  council  recently — in  my 
congressional  district — in  refusing  fur- 
ther funds  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  because  they  feel  they  have 
no  need  for  them. 

With  the  thought  that  this  action  by 
one  .'^mall  Ohio  community  should  re- 
ceive the  publicity  it  deserves,  I  am  in- 
sertin.?  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  the  Honorable  Ross  In- 
gram, mayor  of  Milford  Center,  and  a 
newspaper  clipping  giving  an  account  of 
the  action  of  the  Milford  Center  Council 
containing  a  statement  made  by  Council- 
man Lloyd  E.  Nicol.  I  feel  the  points 
made  by  both  Mayor  Ingram  and  Coun- 
cilman Nicol  are  very  well  taken. 

Certainly,  where  local  elected  officials 
feel  no  need  exists  for  the  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds,  a  Federal  program  to 
spend  such  funds  should  not  be  forced 
on  the  community.  Such  expenditures 
could  only  be  considered  an  unnecessary 
waste  at  a  time  when  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress  are  seeking  areas 
where  Federal  spending  can  be  reduced. 
This  is  especially  true  when  Congress  is 
being  asked  by  the  President  to  raise 
taxes. 

If  our  Nation  is  to  reduce  its  Federal 
spending  by  S6  billion,  there  will  have  to 
be  many  Milford  Centers  in  the  United 
States  where  local  leaders  have  the 
courage  to  say,  "We  can  get  along  with- 
out money  from  Uncle  Sam."  If  the  belt 
of  Federal  spending  is  going  to  be  tight- 
ened in  Washington,  it  will  certainly 
have  to  be  tightened  at  home.  And  the 
forthright  appraisal  of  Milford  Center 
will  have  to  be  made  by  many  commu- 
nities throughout  the  Nation. 

The  letter  and  clipping  follow: 

Milford  Center,  Ohio. 

Dear  Congressman  Brown:  Enclosed  find 
newspaper  clipping  from  yesterday's  local 
paper. 

As  we  realize  this  is  of  no  .ivail  and  feel 
that  when  small  towns  lose  their  integrity 
and  self-control  to  the  Federal  government 
In  Washington,  then  all  Is  lost  I,  as  Mayor, 
feel  the  action  taken  by  the  village  council 
needs  and  deserves  much  more  than  this 
small  clipping  in  a  small  local  newspaper. 
We  know  that  we  cannot  stop  the  complete 
waste  of  our  tax  monies  by  this  action  but 
what  is  wrong  with  the  rest  of  our  so-called 
"great  society"  that  the  programs  of  the 
Federal  government  have  to  be  propelled  into 
areas  which  In  no  way  need  them.  At  least 
one  negative  vote  can  be  counted.  This  Is  our 
response  to  Washington  and  the  complete 
disregard  for  home  rule. 

When  we  need  help  In  providing  a  safe 
and  pure  water  system  for  our  town,  and 
apply  for  an  F.H.A.  long-term  loan,  what 
happens?  The  first  time  a  comedy  of  errors 
and  then  the  answer  of  no  money.  Will  this 
happen  again?  We  wUl  have  to  apply  for  a 
long-term    loan    and    the    possibility    of    an 
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aid  of  a  small  grant.  What  answer  will  we 
get?  Could  we  have  the  money  that  is  needed 
for  this  out  of  the  O.E.O.  office?  The  answer 
here,  of  course.  Is  "no." 

If  the  monev  that  is  being  wasted  In  the 
three-County  area  of  Union,  Delaware,  and 
Madison  Counties  was  put  to  use  in  giving 
the  small  towns  In  this  area  help  In  getting 
the  things,  such  as  water  and  sewage  plants, 
that  are  needed  so  badly,  then  I  feel  this  Is 
a  project  that  should  be  continued. 
Yours  truly, 

ROSSlNCR.\M. 

Mayor. 

Milford    Center    Councilman    Speaks    Out 
Against  OEO 

Milford  Center  Council  voted  4  to  1  Mon- 
day nisht  against  the  Office  c.f  Economic 
Opportunity  in  Union  County.  --Wp  are  not  In 
a  region  of  economic  stress  .md  therefore 
such  a  political  bureaucratic  program  as  the 
CAO  would  be  pouring  federal  funds  clown 
the  drain  and  we  don't  want  that  kind  of 
pollution  in  the  drain  of  Milford  Center." 
Councilman  Lloyd  Nicol  said. 

The  action  was  taken  on  notification  from 
the  office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Union, 
Delaware  and  Madison  counties,  that  Milford 
Center  would  automatically  continue  to  be 
included  in  the  OEO  program  unless  it  re- 
quested withdrawal. 

Nicol  said  It  IS  "high  time  the  community 
as  well  cis  individuals  speak  out  on  their  own 
convictions  of  deficit  spending  by  the  fed- 
oral  government."  He  showed  his  concern  for 
the  overlapping  of  the  program  into  such 
county  departments  as  health  and  welfare. 
"The  program  is  tine  in  areas  in  the  country 
where  p3verty  exists,  but  certainly  we  are 
possessed  wifn  resources."  I  understand  there 
are  more  jobs  available  in  the  area  then  there 
are  placemenl.s" 
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consistent  to  me  that  the  committee 
should  have  exempted  these  lines.  The 
inclusion  of  gathering  lines  would  only 
be  an  extension  of  the  authority  of  this 
act  into  an  area  where  it  is  totally  un- 
necessary and  would  only  increase  the 
costs  of  this  program  to  the  Government 
and  to  the  industry. 
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DR  RAYMOND  W.  MILLER  PRESENTS 
FOOTNOTE  TO  HISTORY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF    CALIFORNI.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  18. 1968 


GATHERING  LINE  EXEMPTION 

HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1968 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  is  designed  to  prescribe  and 
enforce  minimum  Federal  safety  stand- 
ards for  the  transportation  of  natural 
and  other  ^as  by  pipeline  and  for  pipe- 
line facilities.  The  exemption  of  gather- 
ing lines  from  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
legislation  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
concern  from  several  Members  of  the 
House.  As  a  former  member  of  the  oil 
industry,  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
this  concern. 

Gathering  lines  are  the  .small  lines 
that  run  from  the  wellhead  to  the  trans- 
mission line:  98  percent  of  these  lines  are 
in  rural  areas  and  for  all  practical  \mv- 
poses  there  have  been  no  time-lost  acci- 
dents on  these  lines  for  the  past  6  years. 
I  am  not  one  who  favors  Government 
regulation  of  all  industry.  And.  naturally, 
I  abhor  Government  regulation  where  it 
is  not  necessary.  Tlie  stated  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  prescribe  and  enforce  mini- 
mum Federal  .■safety  .'-tandards  for  tlie 
transportation  of  natural  and  other  gas 
by  pipeline  and  for  pipeline  facilities. 

No  attempt  is  made  in  this  legislation 
to  regulate  safety  procedures  at  the  well- 
head. As  these  gathering  lines  are  the 
vehicle  that  transmit  gas  from  the  well- 
head to  the  pipeline,  it  seems  entirely 


Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Ray- 
mond W.  Miller,  of  Linden,  Calif.,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  who  heads  World  Trade 
Relations.  Inc..  and  Public  Relations  Re- 
.search  Associates  of  Washington.  D.C.. 
recently  agreed  to  prepare  a  series  of 
articles  for  jiublication  in  the  Linden 
Herald. 

Fir.st  of  the  series,  entitled  "Give  It 
One  More  Turn,"  appeared  in  the  May 
30  i.ssue  of  the  Herald.  It  will  be  i^art 
of  a  book  Dr.  Miller  plans  to  publish 
at  a  later  time. 

The  initial  article  was  of  particular 
interest  to  me  because  of  the  footnote  to 
history  it  contained— an  account  of  an 
incident  dealing  with  the  appointment 
by  President  John  F.  Kennedy  of  Dean 
Rusk  as  Secretary  of  State. 

Feeling  that  this  vignette  of  history 
will  be  of  equal  interest  to  other  Mem- 
bers, I  am  glad  to  call  it  to  their  atten- 
tion. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Linden   (Calif  )    Herald,  May  30, 
19681 
Give  It  One  Moke  Turn 
(By  Dr.  Raymond  W.  Miller) 
In  the  early  1920's.  when  Mrs.  Miller  and 
I  were  developing  our  walnut  grove  In  Lin- 
den, one  of  our  first  purchases  was  a  disc 
harrow,  a  farm  implement  for  semlplowlng 
or  stirrine  the  soil. 

Ours  had  four  "gangs"  of  sharp  discs,  20 
inches  in  diameter,  spaced  seven  inches  apart 
by  steel  spools  Each  four-foot  gang  was 
held  together  by  a  long,  specially  hardened 
gang  bolt,  and  since  they  were  delivered  un- 
assembled, the  salesman  and  I  had  the  Job 
of  putting  the  gangs  together.  When  all 
were  assembled  and  fastened  to  the  heavy 
frame,  we  tightened  each  of  the  big  bolts 
with  a  heavy  wrench,  using  our  combined 
strength  on  the  two-foot  handle.  It  was  no 
easy  task,  and  we  strained  at  our  labor. 

When  we  had  them  as  secure  as  I  thought 
possible.  I  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  and  said: 
"Well,  ^hat  lob's  done!"  "No,"  objected  the 
salesman,  "we  have  them  pretty  tight  but 
even  a  little  wobble  will  ruin  the  discs.  Let's 
Rive  it  one  more  ttirn." 

We  found  a  2-foot  piece  of  pipe,  put  the 
handle  of  the  wTench  into  one  end  of  It  and, 
with  this  added  leverage,  were  able  to  make 
one  more  full  turn  on  the  bolt  nut.  That 
disc  outlasted  any  s-lmllar  tool  I  ever  owned, 
and  I  give  the  credit  to  my  persistent  helper 
who  insisted:  "Give  it  one  more  turn." 

That  .'■alesman.  incidentally,  was  killed  a 
few  days  later  when  he  drove  his  car  Into  the 
side  of  a  fast-moving  freight  train.  The  ac- 
cident happened  at  an  open  intersection  on 
a  good  road,  on  a  clear  day  with  perfect  visi- 
bility, and  the  driver  was  known  to  be  a 


teetotaler  I  have  often  wondered  what 
caused  him.  a  patient  and  careful  person,  not 
to  take  one  more  look  at  the  road. 

There  Is  a  lesson  In  this  story  that  can 
be  applied  to  many  areas  of  activity. 

Recently,  for  Instance,  I  was  scheduled  to 
deliver  a  lecture  on  India,  which  I  called 
"Men  or  Beasts?"  and  I  was  to  accompany 
my  talk  with  slides.  Upon  my  arrival  at  the 
meeting  hall  In  a  distant  city,  I  was  greeted 
by  my  hosts  with  word  that  all  was  In  readi- 
ness for  my  post-banquet  speech.  Ever,- 
thing  pointed  to  a  tine  evening. 

Tlie  meal  was  delicious,  all  at  the  head 
table  where  I  was  seated  were  most  con- 
genial, and  the  room  was  filled  to  capacity. 
After  dinner  was  over  and  the  tables  were 
cleared.  I  was  presented  to  the  audience,  and 
there  was  rather  extravagant  comment  about 
the  pictures  I  had  taken  on  my  travels.  I 
made  some  introductory  remarks  and  then, 
a.<i  the  lights  dimmed.  I  asked  for  the  first 
slide  to  be  shown.  It  was  not— nor  was  any 
other  picture  to  be  shown  that  evening  be- 
cause the  projector  turned  out  to  be  large- 
sized  frames  and  mine  were  regular  35  mm. 
The  committee  chairman  had  forgotten  that 
the  owner  of  the  projector  used  it  for  show- 
ing technical  pictures  and  not  my  travelogue 
types. 

The  audience  was  understanding  and. 
since  I  always  enjoy  hearing  myself  speak 
anyway,  to  me  the  evening  was  not  a  com- 
plete flop.  I'll  wager,  however,  that  In  the 
future  the  projector  owner  and  the  commit- 
tee chairman  will  profit  from  the  experience 
and  will  take  that  "one  more  turn." 

On  Sunday  evening,  December  11,  I960.  I 
took  a  train  "from  Washington.  DC  .  for  Bos- 
ton, where  I  was  to  lecture  during  the  week 
to  mv  seminar  group  at  the  Harv.ird  Business 
School. 

A  friend  and  fellow  member  of  the  Harvard 
faculty.    Professor   William   Y    Elliott,   often 
traveled   on   the   same   train   after  spending 
the  weekend  at  his  farm  in  nearby  Virginia, 
and  this  particular  trip  found  us  In  adjacent 
bedrooms.  We  visited  for  a  couple  of  hours 
and.  as  we  parted  for  the  night.  Bill  said; 
"Ray.  I  mav  not  see  you  In  the  morning,  I'll 
have  to  rush  off  the  train  at  South  Station  in 
Boston  to  phone  President -Elect  Kennedy  at 
nine  o'clock,  sharp,  "Jack  Is  a  former  stu- 
dent of  mine  and  has  asked  me  for  advice 
as   to  who  might   best   t)e   able    wllllnc   and 
available  to  serve  as  his  Secretary  of  State 
after  the  inauguration.  I  have  recommended 
Dean   Rusk,   and   have  suggested   that   Jack 
check   with   Dean   Acheson   and   Bob  Lovett, 
who  don't  happen  to  be  available  for  the 
job,  and  also  Paul  Nitze.  I  think  they'll  agree 
with  me." 

He  went  on :  "I'm  to  talk  to  Jack  or  his  aide 
in  the  morning  to  button  things  up  and. 
naturally.  I  hope  Rusk  is  acceptable  as  I 
think  he's  the  American  for  the  job.  If  the 
others  agreed  with  my  suggestion.  I  think 
he'll  have  a  good  chance,  but  I'll  phone  and 
make  sure  I've  covered  all  the  bases." 

Leaving  a  7:30  A.M.  call  with  the  porter,  I 
prepared  for  bed.  The  l.ist  thing  I  recall 
about  that  night  Is  that  before  I  fell  asleep 
I  looked  out  of  the  window  as  we  pulled  out 
of  Philadelphia  There  was  a  terrific  blizzard 
raging  and  snow  was  accumulating  rapidly. 
The  next  thing  I  knew  It  was  morning  and 
the  train  was  standing  still.  Glancing  at  mv 
watch,  I  saw  it  was  already  8:-.5  A.M..  so  I 
assumed  we'd  reached  Boston  and  the  car 
would  be  switched  into  the  yards.  I  rans  for 
the  porter  and  asked  why  I  hadn't  been  called 
earlier  .as  I'd  requested.  He  explained :  We're 
frozen  up  In  New  Haven,  Mr.  Miller  We've 
been  here  two  hours  already,  and  we  won't 
be  getting  to  Boston  for  a  long  time" 

I  immediately  thought  of  my  friend  and 
his  Important  telephone  call,  and  soon  found 
he.  too,  was  just  discovering  our  plight.  After 
dressing  nurrledly,  we  asked  the  porter  to 
open  the  vestibule  door  so  Bill  could  get  to 
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the  phone  booth  outside  that  we  could  see 
from  our  window.  It  was  then  about  8:50 
AM. 

The  porter  told  us  he  was  sorry,  but  all 
the  outer  Pullman  doors  were  frozen  shut. 
He  advised  us  to  walk  eight  or  nine  cars 
forward  to  get  to  an  open  door  and  then 
walk  back  to  the  booth.  We  knew  it  would 
be  slow  going  out  there  In  the  snow  and  we 
could  see,  too.  that  the  phone  booth  door 
waa  ice-bound  and  would  take  precious  time 
to  open 

Bill  Elliott  took  In  the  situation  and  de- 
cided to  "take  the  extra  turn."  He  said:  "Ray. 
we  will  get  to  that  phone  I"  The  porter  was 
willing  to  give  us  a  hand  so,  with  all  our 
combined  strength  and  some  hot  water  from 
the  washroom,  we  went  to  work  on  the  frozen 
Pullman  door.  After  precious  minutes  had 
ticked  by,  we  finally  managed  to  get  it  open 
enough  to  barely  squeeze  through.  By  now 
we  had  the  problem  licked,  and  we  were  able 
to  Jar  open  the  door  of  the  phone  booth 
about  halfway. 

Aided  somewhat  by  my  pushing  and  exhor- 
tations. Bill,  who  stands  six-foot-two  or 
three,  and  at  the  time  weighed  too  much  for 
the  health  charts,  edged  himself  inside.  He 
dropi>ed  a  coin  in  the  slot,  got  the  operator 
and,  «t  exactly  nine  o'clock,  I  heard  him 
ask:  "Jack,  is  everjrthing  set  about  Rusk?" 
He  made  no  mention  of  the  storm,  the  stalled 
train  or  our  difficulties. 

He'd  taken  the  "extra  turn"  and  put  his 
call  through  at  exactly  the  appointed  tmie. 
A  few  hours  later  It  was  announced  that 
Dean  Rusk  was  the  choice  of  President-elect 
Kennedy  to  serve  as  his  Secretary  of  State. 

Professor  Elliott  never  revealed  his  en- 
dorsement of  Rusk  to  him  nor  to  any  public 
sources,  but  Rusk  learned  of  It  quickly  from 
the  President-elect  and  persuaded  Bill  to 
serve  as  a  special  consultant  for  an  agreed- 
upon  two  years  of  the  Secretary's  'breaklng- 
In"  f>erlod  in  his  new  post. 

For  a  fuller  story  of  the  Rusk  nomination, 
I  refer  you  to  the  book,  "Pacing  the  Brink." 
Its  authors  quoted  the  first  part  of  Bill 
Elliott's  letter  recommending  Dean  Rusk,  but 
they  omitted  BUl's  advice  to  consult  not  only 
Acheson  and  Lovett.  but  Paul  Nltze,  who 
was,  himself,  a  possible  nominee  for  the  post. 
They  do  mention  the  favorable  response 
received  fp^m  the  former  Secretary  and  un- 
dersecretary of  State,  on  which  Kennedy 
acted  at  Biil's  suggestion. 

President  Kennedy  was  marked  by  destiny 
to  meet  a  tragic  end  at  the  hands  of  an  as- 
sassin. We  do  not  yet  know  whether  "one 
more  turn"  on  his  part,  or  on  the  part  oi 
others  responsible,  could  have  changed  this 
fate.  We  do  know,  however,  that  because  of 
Bill  Elliott's  'one  more  turn,"  the  late  Pres- 
ident will  live  longer  and  better  in  American 
memory,  aided  and  abetted  as  he  was  during 
his  brief  administration  by  the  work  and 
support  of  Secretary  Dean  Rusk. 


PFC.  CARL  M.  MIDDLEBROOKS 
FATALLY   SHOT 

I 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    M.\RYI..4ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  Carl  M.  Middlebrooks.  a  ftne  young 
man  from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently 
in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his 
bravei-y  and  honor  his  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the 
Record: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Cn-Y  Marine  Dead  in  War — Private  First 
Class  Middlebrooks,  20,  Was  Fatally 
Shot  on  Patrol 

A  20- year-old  Baltimore  marine  has  been 
killed  In  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Department 
announced  yesterday. 

He  Is  Pfc.  Carl  M.  Middlebrooks.  son  of  Mrs. 
Catharine  L  Clark  and  stepson  of  Fred  L. 
Clark,  of  3008  Rosalind  avenue. 

Private  Middlebrooks  was  killed  June  7  by 
gunshot  wounds  of  the  head  received  while 
he  was  on  patrol  in  Quang  Trl  province, 
where  he  had  been  stationed  for  the  past 
several  months. 

He  had  enlisted  In  the  Marines  in  March, 
1967,  and  had  been  sent  to  Vietnam  In  Sep- 
tember. During  his  first  months  in  Vietnam, 
Private  Middlebrooks  parUclpated  in  the 
successful  assaults  on  Hills  881  and  950  near 
the  Demilitarized  Zone. 

He  graduated  from  Douglass  High  School 
in  June,  1966,  and  according  to  his  step- 
father, planned  to  go  to  college  after  his  dis- 
charge from  the  Marines. 

In  frequent  letters  to  his  parents,  he  wrote 
that  the  war  was  "not  as  bad  as  people  say" 
and  told  them    "not  to  worry." 

He  is  survived  by  his  stepfather  and 
mother. 
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ECONOMIC  ENVIRONMENT  OF  PRE- 
PAYMENT AND  HEALTH  INSURANCE 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OP    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  most  inter- 
esting analysis  of  the  spread  of  group 
health  insurance  plans,  and  commen- 
tary on  the  financing  of  medical  care. 
Dr.  Rita  Campbell,  archivist  and  research 
associate,  Hoover  Institute  of  Stanford 
University,  has  prepared  an  article  for 
the  June  1967  issue  of  the  Massachusetts 
Physician  entitled  "Economic  Environ- 
ment of  Prepayment  and  Insurance."  Dr. 
Campbell  had  also  been  an  economist  for 
the  Social  Security  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
1953-54.  Her  article,  which  follows,  con- 
tains many  valuable  insights  which  ought 
to  be  bonie  in  mind  when  considering  de- 
velopment of  various  forms  of  financing 
medical  care  programs  in  our  society. 

Economic  Environment  of  Prepayment 

AND  Insurance 

(By  Rita  R.  Campbell,  Ph.  D.,  archivist  and 

research    associate,    the   Hoover   Institute, 

Stanford  University) 

Current  economic  discussion,  as  it  pertains 
to  my  aiisigned  topic,  focuses  on  the  central 
idea  of  a  recent  book,  entitled  Goals,  Priori- 
ties and  Dollars.'  In  three  words  this  title 
poses  the  dilemma  basic  to  understanding 
the  economic  environment  relevant  to  all  ex- 
penditures, private  and  governmental,  and  is 
especially  pertinent  to  meaningful  discus- 
sion of  prepayment  and  Insurance  of  health 
care. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  Juxtaposition 
of  the  world:  "a^)als,  prioriUes  and  dollars." 
They  are  a  terse  restatement  of  the  classical 
economics  doctrine  that  there  are  unlimited 
wants  but  only  limited  natural  resources  to 
supply  these  wants  and  that,  therefore, 
choices  must  be  made  as  to  which  goals  are 
more  important  than  other  goals.  Is  it  better 


'  Lecht.    Leonard :     Goals,    Priorities    and 
Dollars,  The  Free  Press,  1966. 


to  si>end  more  on  education,  or  on  health,  or 
on  housing,  or  on  national  defense,  or  what 
you  will? 

RANGE    or    CHOICE 

The  individual  automatically  makes  such 
choices  whenever  he  spends  his  Income  Gov- 
ernment taxation  and  government  spending 
is  also  part  of  the  decision-making  process 
in  attaining  national  economic  goals.  Since 
there  are  many  ways  to  reach  a  given  goal, 
hundreds  of  decisions  are  Involved.  If  the 
choice  made  is  to  spend  more  on  health, 
should  this  be  in  the  form  of  private  pur- 
chase of  health  insurance,  or  tax-supported 
medical  research,  or  combined  private  and 
government-supported  hospital  construction 
or  manpower  training.  Tlie  range  of  choices 
is  great  and  can  be  even  fui-ther  extended  by 
reflection  that  a  dollar  spent  on  eliminating 
air  pollution  or  eradication  of  substandard 
housing  may  increase  health  more  than  a 
dollar  spent  directly  on  health  facilities  or 
providing  health  care. 

Since  the  heyday  of  classical  economic 
doctrine,  the  area  of  government  expendi- 
tures has  greatly  widened  to  include  many 
goals  which  were  formerly  met  by  the  pri- 
vate consumer  buying  in  the  private  market. 
The  broader  the  area  of  government  expendi- 
tures— and  in  1965  United  States  govern- 
ments, federal,  state  and  local,  spent  $205 
billion  or  neariy  '3  of  the  $676  billion  gross 
national  product — the  less  explicit  are  direc- 
tions by  voters  on  where  to  spend  their 
money.  The  political  vote  cannot  be  a  pre- 
cise tool  to  determine,  for  example,  whether 
the  Federal  Government  should  or  should  not 
provide  housing  for  the  middle  income  group. 
People  do  not  vote  directly  on  specific  pro- 
grams, but  rather  on  broad,  general  govern- 
ment policy  which  covers  the  gamut  of  ex- 
penditures from  those  on  International  af. 
fairs  and  military  outlays  through  nonde- 
fense   and  welfare  spending. 

GUIDELINES    NONEXISTENT 

Specific  guidelines  for  civil  servants  to 
determine  allocations  between  more  govern- 
ment expenditures  on  medical  research  or 
more  on  foreign  aid  or  more  on  new  health 
centers  also  do  not  and  possibly  cannot  exist. 
Yet.  these  federal  government  programs,  each 
of  which  may  be  socially  desirable,  compete 
not  only  with  the  private  consiuner's  dollar 
but  also  for  the  same  government  dollar 
and  even  for  labor  from  the  same  medical 
manpower  pool.  Today  governmental  expen- 
ditures for  domestic  purposes  are  about  S150 
billion  or  over  '',  of  our  total  private  con- 
sumption expenditures. 

STATISTICS 

These  rather  general  national  Income  con- 
cepts have  been  stated  as  a  frame  of  refer- 
ence for  the  more  narrow,  but  necessary, 
statistical  picture  which  follows. 

First,  a  few  relevant  figures.  Total  expendi- 
tures for  health  in  the  United  States  in  1964 
were  $36.8  billion  or  5.8  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product.  About  ^t  of  these  expen- 
ditures were  paid  from  private  sources  and  '  i 
by  government,  federal,  state  and  local.  This 
ratio  between  government  imd  private 
sources  of  expenditures  for  health  has  re- 
mained more  or  less  constant  over  the  past 
15  years  despite  a  threefold  dollar  increase 
in  national  health  expenditures  from  under 
$13  billion  in  1950  or  4.5  percent  of  that 
year's  gross  national  product  in  contrast  to 
the  current  6  percent. 

Although  the  reoZ  gross  national  product 
has  been  rising  In  the  United  States  since 
1948  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  3.7  percent, 
during  1966  untU  the  last  quarter  the  rate 
of  rise  has  been  faUlng.  A  falling  rate  of 
increase  and  possibly  a  leveUng  out  of  the 
real  gross  national  product  means  there  is 
less  available  for  new  forms  of  government 
programs,  expanded  national  defense  ex- 
pendlttires  and  also  for  private  purchases  of 
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goods.  For  over  a  year,  the  monetary  policy 
of  the  federal  government  has  been  to  force 
downwards  private  demand  in  order  to  permit 
greater  federal  government  expenditures.  If 
anyone  has  any  doubt  about  this,  they  might 
ask  what  the  interest  rates  are  currently  on 
home  mortgages.  The   tight  money   market 
today    Is    restraining    housing    starts    which 
population   and   vacancy   rate   data   indicate 
would  otherwise  be  much  higher. 
theory  of  games 
Basic  to  the  game  of  forecasting  the  com- 
ing ye-ar.  a  game  in  which  all  economists  like 
to  indulge,  is  some  guess  as  to  national  de- 
fense expenditures.  To  predict  total  national 
defense    expenditures    in    1967    is,    however, 
hazardous.  All  types  of  defense  expenditures 
can  be  suddenly  changed  to  meet  changing 
world  conditions.  Some  components  may  in- 
crease, while  others  decrease.  For  example. 
Soviet  aid  to  North  Vietnam  appears  to  be 
rising,  and  the  outcome  of  the  United  States' 
response  to  the  now  public  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  already  producing  and  de- 
ploying an  antlballistlcs  missile  system  can 
not  be  firmly  predicted.  There  will  probably 
be  a  good  deal  of  debate  in  next  ye-ar's  Con- 
gress as  to  whether  the  United  States  should 
or  should   not  increase  its   military   budget 
many  billions  of  dollars  by  also  producing 
and  "deplovlng  an  antlballistlcs  missile  sys- 
tem. On  the  other  hand,  the  current  issue  of 
Fortune  Magazine's  "Roundup"  predicts  that 
total  defen.se  purchases  will  gradually  level 
out  because  "the  rise  will  surely  slow  down 
sharply,  right  away,  since  current  draft  calls 
are  very  low  .  .  ."  etc- 

The  private  economy  is  continuing  to  run 
at  generally  full  utilization  of  its  resources. 
The  unemployment  rate  was  4.6  percent  in 
1965,  the  first  year  under  5  percent  since  1957, 
and  the  current  unemployment  rate  is  just 
over  3  percent.  The  tight  money  policy  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  still  restricting 
private  demand.  Despite  the  offsetting  de- 
fiationary  factor  of  probable  reduction  of 
the  currently  high  Inventories  held  by  busi- 
ness, the  combination  of  continued  high  level 
of  government  purchases  and  relatively  full 
employment  of  all  resources  means  that  if 
defense  expenditures  do  continue  to  rise, 
there  are  tough  decisions  ahead. 

RESTRICTION    OF    DEMAND 

The  choice  appears  to  be  among  further 
restriction  of  private  demand  by  increase  in 
taxes,  a  politically  unpopular  move,  or  con- 
.siderable  further  infiation— either  way  effec- 
tive private  demand  will  be  reduced — or  cut- 
backs in  nondefense  government  expendi- 
tures. The  latter  appears  politically  unlikely. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  of  me  to  try  to 
predict  precisely  how  the  current  and  imme- 
diate future  economic  environment,  used  in 
the  broad  general  sense  of  national  income 
and  government  budgetary  policy,  may  affect 
purchase  of  private  health  insurance,  either 
by  individuals  or  groups,  that  is  largely  by 
union-management  negotiated  plans.  How- 
ever, the  following  may  throw  some  light  on 
the  subject. 


INCREASED    EXPENDITURES 

Per  capital  health  expenditures  have  in- 
creased in  current  prices  from  $84.00  in  1950 
to  $191.00  in  1964.  Correction  for  rhanges 
in  the  price  level  shows  that  at  least  75  per- 
cent of  this  is  a  real  Increase,  reflecting 
greater  utilization  of  health  services. 

Per  capital  expenditures  for  health  insur- 
ance have  increased  proportionately  more 
than  total  expenditures  for  health,  from 
roughly  $6.00  in  1948.  to  $26.00  in  1958  and 
to  $52.00  in  1965.  The  percentage  of  national 
income  spent  for  health  insurance  has  risen 
from  ',b  of  1  percent  in  1948,  to  1.4  percent 
in  1958  and  to  2.1  percent  in  1965.  If  national 
income  continues  to  rise,  dollar  expenditure 
for  health  insurance  will  also  rise,  and  if  the 
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upward  trend  in  the  percentage  share  of 
health  insurance  continues,  us  seems  likely, 
the  dollar  expenditure  will  rise  even  more. 
Even  if  disposable  income  of  consumers,  that 
is  Income  after  taxes,  is  reduced  in  1967,  In- 
dications are  that  consumers  will  spend  more 
on  health  in  1967  than  they  spent  in  1966 
There  is  a  general  long-run  upward  trend 
in  health  expenditures,  reflecting  higher  edu- 
cational levels  and  Increased  awareness  of 
health  needs  and  the  great  scientific  ad- 
vances of  medicine  and  its  Increased  curative 
powers. 

EMPLOYEE    HEALTH    INSURANCE 

The  bulk  Of  health  insurance  purchases  Is 
made  by  grotips.  not  by  individuals,  and  an 
increase  in  corporate  tax  rates  could,  If  prof- 
its are  not  too  adversely  affected,  stimulate 
greater  contributions  by  corporations  to  their 
employee  health  insurance  plans.  This  is 
because  these  insurance  premiums  are  ac- 
cepted by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  as 
labor  costs 

Almost  -3  of  health  insurance  coverage  is 
negotiated  by  union-management  collective 
bargaining  contracts.  By  the  end  of  1964. 
73  percent  of  all  wage  and  salary  workers 
had  hospitalization.  70  percent  surgical  and 
25  percent  major  medical  coverage.  (The 
latter  does  not  Include  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield  coverage  of  this  nature.)  These  fig- 
ures can  be  compared  to  percentages  lor  the 
civilian  population  with  sonib  health  insur- 
ance as  follows:  74  to  81  percent  with  hos- 
pitalization coverage;  69  10  78  percent  with 
.surgical  coverage  and  over  30  percent  with 
major  medical 

FUTURE    PROGRAM 

In  line  with  past  pronouncements,  the 
AFL-CIO  continue  editorially  to  support  for 
the  future  "a  medically  advanced  and  eco- 
nomically sound  national  health  care  pro- 
gram—a  public  program  which  will  replace 
our  fragmented,  costly,  inefficient  and  inade- 
quate arrangements  for  health  care  with  an 
acceptable  nationwide  program  of  compre- 
hensive, high-quality  health  services  which  is 
■'  .iccessible  to  all  Americans."  '' 

In  practical  day-to-day  negotiations,  labor 
unions  generally  follow  a  pragmatic  coiu-se 
of  pushing  for  greater  employer  contributions 
to  support  a  widening  coverage  and  greater 
range  of  health  benefits.  In  September  1966, 
2=4  million  of  United  Auto  Workers  mem- 
bers and  their  families  benefited  from  re- 
negotiated plans  which  provide  that  the  cor- 
porations pay  the  full  cost  of  improved  hos- 
pital-medlcai-Eurglcal  plans.  These  provide 
■outpatient  mental  health  care,  convalescent 
care  up  to  730  days,  hospital  care  for  mental 
and  nervous  disorders  up  to  45  days,  pre- 
natal and  post-natal  care,  in-hospltal  labora- 
tory and  x-ray  fees  and  other  benefits."  '  In 
addition,  the  automobile  companies  agreed 
to  pay  the  full  cost  of  hospital-surglcal- 
inedical  coverage  for  their  present  175.000 
retirees  ..nd  dependents  and  similarly  for 
future  retirees. 

MEDICARE    SAVINGS 

The  trend  in  union  negotiations  Is  also  to 
use  whatever  "savings"  resulting  from 
Medicare  to  extend  health  benefits. 

Because  of  union  pressure  and  tax  stimu- 
lus. It  is  now  usual  for  employers  to  pay  all 
the  premium  costs  for  health  insurance  cov- 
erage of  their  employees  and  their  depend- 
ents. In  the  past,  although  most  plans  pro- 
vided that  companies  pay  the  whole  pre- 
mium for  their  employees,  they  generally 
contributed  only  half  the  premium  for  de- 
pendents of  their  employees.  Employer  con- 
tributions have  increased  from  $2  billion  in 
195-1  to  $6.6  billion  in  1964.'-  and  it  is  antic- 
ipated that  they  will  continue  to  rise. 
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Medicare  does  not  appear  to  be  slowing 
down  the  trend  in  union-management  con- 
tracts to  extend  protection  to  employees 
after  they  retire.  Studies  indicate  that  about 
"60  percent  of  the  employee  group  contracts 
protect  the  beneficiary  after  he  retires, 
though  usually  at  higher  premium  rates 
and/or  lower  benefits,'"  and  reports  on  re- 
cent negotiations  show  increases  in  this  area 
and  also  additional  benefits  for  protection  of 
employees  during  lay  off.  The  Health  Insur- 
ance Association  states  as  of  November  1966 
that  the  majority  of  people  over  65  who  had 
insurance  are  retaining  or  repurchasing  pri- 
vate coverages  of  some  type. 

Despite  union  sponsorship  and  innumer- 
able predictions  that  prepaid,  group  practice 
plans  will  be  the  solution  to  rising  medical 
care  costs  in  a  society  of  rapid  technological 
change  and  increasing  demands  by  n  better 
educated,  more  medtcally-aware  consumer, 
membership  In  these  plans  .still  is  only  4  to  7 
percent  of  all  those  with  insurance.  Group 
practice  vls-a-vls  solo  practice  continues  to 
increase,  but  prepayment  plans  offered  by 
group  practice  are  not  Increasing  as  fast. 

The  primary  criticism  of  private  health  in- 
surance as  compared  with  prepaid  compre- 
hensive group  plans  is  that  the  former  is  not 
comprehensive  enough  In  coverage.  An  [.llled 
criticism  Is  that  sales  have  reached  a  satura- 
tion point  and  80  percent  of  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation Is  about  the  largest  proportion  which 
will  be  covered.  Fifteen  of  the  50  states  have 
health  Insurance  enrollments  estimated  at  80 
percent  or  above  and  four  states  at  about  90 
percent.' 

Criticism  of  private  health  insurance  is 
usually  summarized  by  stating  that  only  one- 
third  of  consumer  expenditures  for  medical 
care  are  met  by  Insurance  benefits.  This  of- 
ten quoted  "■  HEW  statistic  appears  in  the 
same  HEW  article  which  states  that  in  1964, 
private  Insurance  payments  met  69  percent 
of  consumer  expenditures  for  hospital  care 
and  36  percent  of  consumer  expenditures  for 
physicians'  services,  home  and  office  calls." 

MONEY    FOR    CARE 

How  can  these  figures  be  reconciled?  The 
matter  is  one  of  understanding  statistics. 
Consumer  expenditures  for  personal  health 
care  are  defined  to  include  not  only  expendi- 
tures for  hospital  care  and  physicians'  serv- 
ices, but  also  expenditures  for  drugs,  apph- 
ances  and  nursing-home  care  and  "medical 
activities  in  Federal  units  other  than  hospi- 
tals, school-health  services,  and  Industrial 
and  in-plant  services."  These  total  $25  bil- 
lion, $25  billion  including  net  cost  of  health 
Insurance.  Consumer  personal  expendlt\ireB 
for  hospital  care  and  physicians  are  only  59 
percent  of  the  $25  billion  total,  expenditures 


'  Fortune,  January  1967.  p.  30. 


^  AFL-CIO    American    Federationist,    Jan- 
uarv  1966.  p.  24. 

<  UAW  Solidarity.  May  1966.  p.  12. 
^Social  Security  Bulletin,  April  1966. 


"  H.  B.  Shaffer.  "Preparation  for  Medicare." 
Editorial  Research  Reports,  December  8. 
1965.  p.  915. 

-Social  Security  Bulletin.  November  1966, 
p.  13.  The  four  states  are  New  York.  Pennsyl- 
vania. Indiana  and  Illinois.  Tlie  article  gives 
a  range,  e.g.,  91  to  83  percent  for  New  York. 

"One  example,  Roul  Tunley.  The  American 
Health  Scandal.  Harper,  1966,  p.  253.  'Al- 
though almost  three-quarters  of  the  popula- 
Uon  has  some  form  of  insurance,  it  pays  no 
more  than  30  percent  of  the  bill." 

'See  Social  Security  Bulletin.  January 
1966,  "National  Health  Expenditures,  1950- 
64,"  pp.  15.  16.  The  percentage,  36  percent  of 
expenditures  for  physicians'  services  met  by 
insurance,  also  obscures  the  fact  that  In 
1963-64,  of  those  who  actually  were  surgical- 
ly treated  in  short  stay  hospitals,  68  percent 
('and  this  Includes  deliveries)  had  part  or  all 
of  their  surgical  bill  paid  for  by  insurance 
and  that  of  these,  60  percent  had  ^i  or 
more  of  their  bUl  paid  for  by  insurance.— 
U.S.  HEW.  Proportion  of  Surgical  BUI  Paid 
by  Insurance,  Ser.  10,  No.  31.  p   3. 
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for  drugs  are  18  percent  and  expenditures 
for  dentists  9  percent.  Insurance  offered  in 
areas  other  than  hospital  and  physician  care 
Is  negligible  and  thus  reduces  the  overall 
percentage  well  below  the  percentage  for 
either  hospital  or  physician  care  expendi- 
tures. 

Coverage  primarily  via  rapid  growth  of 
major  medical  commercial  insurance  policies 
and  the  comprehensive  extended  benefit  con- 
tracts of  the  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  Is  ex- 
panding into  the  heretofore  less  covered 
areas.  The  HEW  reports  that  in  1965.  41  per- 
cent of  the  civilian  population  had  some  cov- 
erage for  x-ray  and  laboratory  services  out- 
side of  the  hospital.  33  percent  some  cover- 
age for  physician  office  Hnd  home  visits.  31 
percent  for  visiting  nurse  service.  29  percent 
for  private  duty.  28  percent  fcr  drug  expendi- 
tures, but  only  2  percent  for  dental  services.'" 

Time  permits  only  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
question  of  low  income  persons  and  financ- 
ing of  their  medical  care  The  definition  of 
poverty  is  a  relative  one.  The  standard  de- 
marcation line  today  appears  to  be  $3,000 
annual  family  Income  Using  constant  dol- 
lars, in  1929.  over  50  percent  of  US.  popula- 
tion were  poor  on  this  standard:  in  1962, 
21  percent:  today,  about  18  percent. 

HEWS  poverty  index  for  the  number  of 
famlltes  and  individuals  defined  by  them  as 
poor  declined  during  the  5-year  period,  1959- 
1964.  from  22  percent  to  18  percent  of  the 
population  or  by  nearly  5  million  people  ' 
This  Is  a  pretty  good  record  for  a  nation 
that  officially  declared  "war  on  poverty"  as 
late  as  1964. 

MEDICAL    CARE    EXPENSIVE 

That  the  number  of  poor  is  declining,  how- 
ever, does  not  eradicate  the  problem — medi- 
cal care  is  expensive  and  aid.  whether  private 
or  governmental,  is  needed.  Some  who  are 
poor  do  have  private  health  insurance.  The 
wide  prevalence  of  group  health  insurance 
plans  rather  than  individual  purchase  partly 
accounts  for  what  I  personally  feel  is  a  sur- 
prising degree  of  insurance  protection  held 
by  low-income  persons.  In  1963.  34  percent 
of  those  with  family  annual  incomes  under 
$2  000  and  52  percent  of  those  under  $4,000 
had  some  hospital  Insurance  while  29  per- 
cent and  47  percent  respectively,  had  some 
surgical  insurance. '=  Variation  of  income 
over  the  lifetime  of  an  individual  means  that 
health  insurance  coverage  can  and  should 
be  obtamed  when  the  individual's  level  of 
income  is  high  Some  individuals  do  not  in 
the  course  of  their  life  move  out  of  the  pov- 
erty level,  and  these  are  primarily  those  who 
never  or  rarely  work.  The  financing  of  med- 
ical care  for  most  people  can  be  left  to 
private  mechanisms,  but  that  of  the  latter 
group,  those  who  are  always  in  poverty,  is 
largely  a  governmental  proijlem. 

.AID    POOR 

The  poor  and  the  unfortunate  in  our  so- 
ciety must  be  aided  and  in  accordance  with 
the  American  tradition  generously  so  by  both 
private  and  public  means.  But  in  doing  this. 
there  is  no  need  to  force  the  whole  popula- 
tion into  an  ever-expanding  web  of  com- 
pulsory governmental  welfare  programs  for 
everyone. 

The  United  States  is  now  at  a  level  of  well- 
being  where  the  Individual  can  lead  a  much 
fuller  life,  both  materially  and  spiritually, 
than  he  could  a  century  or  even  a  quarter 
century  ago.  The  income  of  the  average  per- 
son in  this  country  is  now  high  enough  so 
that  he  can  buy  his  own  health  Insurance 
policies,  his  own  life  insurance  policies,  his 
own  retirement  policies,  not  to  mention  his 
own    cultural    and    recreational    activities. 


■'Social  Security  Bulletin,  November  1966, 
pp  6.  7 

'  Social  Security  Bulletin.  April  1966,  pp. 
24  25 

■Social  Security  Bulletin,  November  1966, 
P  " 
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This  way  he  can  obtain  the  things  he  desires 
and  not  what  some  bureaucrat  feels  is  good 
for  him. 

This  is  the  road  to  a  truly  Great  Society, 
not  the  path  of  ever-proliferating  federal 
programs  which  inevitably  must  interfere 
with  individual  liberty  and  weaken  state  and 
local  governments  and  voluntary  agencies. 


Jioie  18,  1968 


DICKEY-LINCOLN  SCHOOL  PROJECT 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1968 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  respond  to  the  statement  and  charges 
made  by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
sentleman  from  Connecticut  IMr. 
GiAiMOI.  yesterday  against  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School  hydroelectric  power  proj- 
ect. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  note  my 
colleague's  vow  to  attempt  to  delete  the 
modest  appi-opriation  of  $671,000  in- 
cluded in  the  public  works  bill  to  con- 
tinue advance  planning  of  the  project. 

Fmthennore.  I  am  greatly  distressed 
that  he  should  base  liis  decision  to  con- 
tinue opposing  the  project  on  arguments 
which  have  been  clearly  shown  to  be  un- 
supported by  fact. 

In  announcing  that  he  will  .seek  to  pre- 
vent the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the 
Dickey  project  when  the  public  works 
bill  is  acted  upon  tomorrow,  Mr.  Giaimo 
described  it  as  an  "obsolete  poweiplant.  ' 
charged  that  it  will  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  S500  million  to  construct,  and 
that  it  would  produce  high-cost  power. 
Let  us  examine  the  facts. 

Fact  No.  1:  Hydroelectric  powerplants 
are  not  obsolete.  They  are  an  important 
part  of  balanced,  integrated  power  sys- 
tems, and  have  been  proven  the  best  and 
most  efHcient  and  economical  means  of 
furnishing  peaking  power  to  meet  system 
demands  during  peak  load  periods. 

The  private  utilities  who  have  led  the 
fight  against  Dickey  in  order  to  preserve 
their  monopoly  in  the  Northeastern 
United  States  have  frequently  charged 
that  hydroplants  such  as  Dickey  are  ob- 
solete. They  have  used  this  argument 
when  it  served  their  ends,  but  have  aban- 
doned it  when  it  threatened  their  own 
self-interest,  as  I  shall  .show. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  during  hearings  on 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Power  Act  on  February  26  of  this  year. 
two  private  utility  officials  spoke  quite 
differently  about  hydroelectric  plants. 

William  H.  Dunham,  president  of  the 
Central  Maine  Power  Co..  testified: 

Thermal  plants  are  generally  most  eco- 
nomic when  operated  at  full  cnpacity  around 
the  clock.  When  they  are  used  in  combina- 
tion with  hydro-plants,  which  meet  system 
peaks,  maximum  benefits  are  obtained. 

He  added  that  hydropower  adds  greatly 
to  the  reliability  of  an  electric  .system. 

The  president  of  Alabama  Power  Co., 
Walter  Bouldin,  also  spoke  of  the  impor- 
tance of  hydroplants.  He  stated: 

These  hydro  plants  are  a  most  substan- 
tial and  essential  component  of  generation 
and  transmission  resources  now  being  used 


to  provide  reliable  and  economical  electric 
services  to  consumers  in  the  area  served  by 
the  Southern  System  affiliates. 

He  also  noted : 

Hydro-electric  plants  are  eminently  better 
suited  (as  compared  with  other  typesof  gen- 
erating plants)  for  variable  operating  re- 
quirements since  they  can  be  kept  synchro- 
nized with  the  system  and  ready  to  respond 
Instantaneously  to  changes  In  load  require- 
ments. 

So  much  for  fact  No.  1.  Hydroplants 
are  definitely  not  obsolete. 

Fact  No.  2:  It  will  not  cost  $500  million 
to  construct  the  Dickey  project.  The  cur- 
rent estimate  of  construction  costs  sub- 
mitted by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers is  S236.4  million,  including  $18  mil- 
lion for  interest  during  construction. 

All  cost  estimate  factors  have  been 
treated  in  accordance  with  the  standards 
prescribed  in  Senate  Document  No.  97, 
and  the  estimated  total  project  construc- 
tion cost  is  both  sound  and  reliable. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  an  enviable 
record  of  reliability  in  preparing  cost  es- 
timates. A  Senate  Appropriations  Cfom- 
mittee  study  of  51  Corps-constructed 
projects  for  w-hich  completion  fimds  were 
requested  in  the  1968  public  works  appro- 
priation bill  showed  this  to  be  true.  The 
51  projects  were  estimated  at  the  time  of 
first  construction  fimds  to  have  a  total 
cost  of  $734,637,000.  Their  estimated  cost 
at  the  time  completion  funds  were  re- 
quested— and  some  of  the  projects  had 
been  tmder  construction  for  8  to  10 
years — had  risen  to  only  $735,502,000. 

This  represents  an  increase  over  initial 
cost  estimates  of  only  one-tenth  of  1 
percent.  Surely  this  record  should  instill 
confidence  in  the  Coips  of  Engineers  and 
settle  fact  No.  2. 

Fact  No.  3:  The  Dickey  project  will 
generate  low-cost  power,  not  high-cost 
power,  as  its  opponents  falsely  charged. 

The  economic  analysis  of  the  Dickey 
project  is  soimd.  Not  only  does  it  meet 
the  benefit-to-cost  ratio  test  with  a  most 
favorable  1.9-to-l  ratio,  but  also  meets 
the  comparability  test,  which  assumes 
comparable  financing  of  the  alternatives 
suggested  to  it. 

Basically,  the  comparability  or  eco- 
nomic efficiency  test  provides  for  com- 
parison of  the  costs  of  providing  equiv- 
alent benefits  from  the  most  economical 
alternative  likely  to  develop  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  project  tmder  study. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  analysis  on  this 
basis  indicates  that  the  annual  charge  at 
market  for  Dickey  power  amounts  to 
$11,002,000,  while  alternative  equivalent 
power  charges  amotmt  to  $12,468,000. 
This  results  in  a  ratio  of  1.13-to-l  in 
favor  of  the  Dickey  project. 

This  means  that  if  the  private  utilities 
could  obtain  financing  equivalent  to  the 
Federal  Government  rate,  power  could 
be  provided  by  the  Dickey  project  at  13 
percent  less  co.st  than  by  the  best  alter- 
native they  offer.  The  economic  efficiency 
test  has  undeniably  established  the  fact 
that  the  Dickey  project  will  provide  the 
power  at  the  lowe.n  costs.  Other  studies 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  have  given  further  proof 
that  Dickey  power  would  cost  consumers 
the  least.  So  much  for  fact  No.  3  and  my 
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reply  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr. 
Giaimo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  opponents  of  the  Dickey 
project  have  also,  in  recent  days,  im- 
plored Members  of  this  body  to  oppose  it 
in  the  interest  of  conservation.  Letters 
sent  to  Members  depict  a  grim  picture  of 
the  impact  of  the  project  on  Maine's 
natural  and  scenic  resources. 

If  one  were  to  take  the  letters  literally, 
the  Dickey  project  will  denude  the  State 
of  trees.  A  f;reat  wilderness  area  would 
be  befouled,  and  great  numbers  of 
animals  would  be  displaced  from  their 
natural  habitat. 

These  charges  are,  of  course,  untrue  or 
greatly  exaggerated. 

While  coix'^truction  of  the  Dickey  proj- 
ect would  result  in  the  inimdation  of 
certain  wilderness  areas  of  value,  it 
would  not  destroy  an  area  that  can  be 
considered  unique. 

It  would  not,  like  the  Glen  Canyon 
project,  threaten  a  natural  wonder  as 
magnificent  as  the  Grand  Canyon.  It 
would  not.  like  the  Cross  Rocks  and 
Rankin  Rapids  projects  considered  be- 
fore the  Dickey  project,  desti'oy  one  of 
our  great  rivers.  It  would  not.  like  the 
Con  Edison  project  on  the  Hudson  River, 
deplete  a  shrinking  area  of  natural 
beauty  adjacent  to  an  urban  metropolis. 
Maine  is  87  percent  forested.  There  are 
more  than  17  million  acres  of  commercial 
forests  in  Maine.  The  Dickey-Lincoln 
project  will  flood  approximately  88.000 
acres  of  timber,  much  of  which  can  be 
harvested  before  floodins.  This  repre- 
sents less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
the  timber  resource  area  of  Maine. 

The  flooding  will  cover  a  number  of 
deer  yards.  The  Maine  Department  of 
Inland  Fisheries  and  Game  estimates 
that  some  2.000  deer  will  be  displaced. 
While  some  of  these  deer  may  be  lost  if 
they  cannot  adapt  to  new  habitats,  most 
should  adapt  and  be  .saved.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 180.000  deer  in  Maine. 

An  extremely  pessimistic  estimate  may 
be  that  1  percent  of  the  deer  herd  of 
Maine  liiay  be  lost  because  of  Dickey- 
Lincoln.  Six  major  trout  streams  will  be 
inundated.  There  are  3,600  streams  in 
Maine.  This  represents  a  loss  of  one- 
sixth  of  1  percent.  In  the  lake  that  will 
be  created  by  the  Dickey  project,  a  fish- 
ery for  Togue  or  lake  trout  can  definitely 
be  created. 

There  will  be  wildlife  losses  and  losses 
of  esthetic  value  because  of  the  creation 
of  Dickey-Lincoln.  This  fact  cannot  be 
denied.  But  these  losses  must  be  .seen  in 
perspective  and  balanced  against  the  loss 
in  human  teiTns  of  an  undeveloped  and 
underdeveloped  economy,  of  a  State  that 
sees  its  northern  counties  denuded,  not  of 
trees,  but  of  more  than  one-half  of  its 
younger  age  population  in  certain  in- 
stances. Outmigration  has  created  a  hu- 
man wilderness  in  many  parts  of  Maine. 
To  the  conservationists  who  oppose 
Dickey,  I  would  say:  'Yes,  we  know  there 
will  be  some  losses.  We  have  measured 
the  effects  and  we  will  do  everj'thing 
possible  to  keep  these  losses  to  a 
minimum. " 

Contrast  this  altitude  to  that  of  the 
Central  Maine  Power  Co..  which  pro- 
poses to  build  a  nuclear  ixjwerplant  at 
Wiscasset,  Maine,  and  to  dump  the  ther- 
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mal  pollution  of  heated  water  into  Mont- 
sweag  Bay  with  unknown  effect  on  the 
ecology  of  the  entire  mldcoast.  The  presi- 
dent of  Central  Maine  Power  Co.,  William 
Dunham,  when  asked  at  a  recent  hearing 
whether  the  company  should  not  provide 
cooling  towei-s  for  this  heated  water,  re- 
plied to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  see  any 
rea.son  for  taking  precautions  when  he 
did  not  know  if  there  would  be  any 
dangerous  effects.  At  the  same  hearing. 
Dr.  John  Ryther.  of  the  Woods  Hole 
Oceanographic  Institution,  testifying  for 
the  Central  Maine  E>ower  Co.,  admitted 
that  the  discharge  of  heated  water  could 
have  a  "disastrous  effect"  on  marine  life. 
Mr,  Speaker.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  environmental  and  ecological 
effects  which  will  result  f:om  construc- 
tion of  the  Dickey  project.  I  regret  that 
trees  will  be  sacrificed,  and  by  no  means 
am  I  insensitive  to  effects  on  wildlife. 

However,  I  am  much  more  concerned 
with  hiunan  need:  with  the  thou.sands  of 
families  who  live  in  iKiverty  v.ithin  the 
area  to  be  .served  by  the  i^roject.  with  the 
thousands  of  young  jieople  deprived  of 
good  education,  adequate  opportunities 
for  development  and  growth,  and  job  op- 
portunities when  they  reach  maturity. 

I  see  in  the  Dickey  project,  great  hope 
for  the  economic  development  of  Maine 
and  New  England,  and  tianslate  this  into 
opportunity  for  better  Uves  for  many 
people  V.  ho  live  there. 

The  Dickey  project  must  be  con- 
structed. It  has  been  proven  to  be  deserv- 
ing of  support.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  all  effoits  to  defeat  it  and  to  vote 
to  approve  the  modest  appropriation 
recommended  to  continue  advance  plan- 
ning for  its  construction. 


MAIL-ORDER  MURDER 
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HON.  ROBERT  N.  C 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1968 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of 
the  Postal  Operations  Subcommittee.  I 
will  introduce  a  bill  which  will  bar  all 
firearms,  whether  in  condition  to  be  used 
or  not,  and  all  destruction  devices  from 
the  U.S.  mails,  with  i>enalties  for  viola- 
tion of  up  to  1  year  in  prison  and  or 
SI. 000  fine.  In  addition,  the  Postal  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  on  the  24th  of  June,  and 
I  invito  the  Postmaster  General  to  ap- 
pear and  ask  all  Members  of  this 
and  the  other  body  to  submit  testimony 
on  this  bill.  The  hearings  will  be  held 
in  room  210  of  the  Cannon  House  Office 
Building. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  de- 
scribed in  the  last  stanza  of  the  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner  "  as  the  home  of  the 
brave.  With  100  million  fireanns  un- 
accounted for  in  the  United  States,  we 
are  rapidly  becoming  a  fearful  nation 
when  you  consider  that  we  only  have  60 
million  households  in  the  United  States. 
That  is  one  and  a  half  firearms  per 
household.  In  1966  there  was  a  major 
gun-connected  crime  every  5  minutes. 
Over  6.500  murders  a  year  are  committed 
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by  firearms  in  this  coimtr>',  43,000  ag- 
gravated assaults  connected  with  guns 
and  60,000  gim-connected  robberies. 
Murder  by  gun  in  the  United  States  is 
55  times  that  of  Great  Britain,  25  times 
that  of  West  Germany,  and  90  times 
that  of  the  Netherlands.  Against  this 
staggering  record  which  gives  our  ene- 
mies the  chance  to  say  we  are  not  a  civi- 
lized nation,  is  balanced  the  convenience 
of  hunters  in  obtaining  mail-order  weap- 
ons. This  service  to  hunters  was  also 
a  great  convenience  to  Lee  Harvey  Os- 
wald, who  was  able  to  kill  a  President 
of  the  United  States  with  a  long-range 
weaix)n  at  a  total  cost  to  himself  of  less 
than  S20.  John  F.  Kennedy  was  mur- 
dered through  a  service  provided  by  the 
U.S.  mails. 

European  nations  have  been  dumping 
the  deadly  trash  of  war— army  rifles— 
on  our  doorstep  because  they  know  that 
they  can  sell  these  weapons  at  cutrate 
prices  through  our  mail  service.  Tliere 
is  no  reason  why  an  inherently  danger- 
ous object  such  as  a  firearm  should  be 
mailed.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
U.S.  Government  should  provide  a  mass 
distribution  system  for  these  things. 

The  ban  on  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  firearms  through  the  mail  will  pre- 
vent the  easy  violation  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral gun  control  laws.  What  is  more,  this 
prohibition  will  be  applied  against  all 
weapons  whether  they  are  in  a  condi- 
tion to  be  fired  or  not  Many  weapons 
have  had  plugs  inserted  in  their  barrels 
or  have  the  firing  pin  removed  and  then 
these  weapons  are  sold  as  collectors 
items.  There  are  cases  where  the  plugs 
have  been  removed  by  meixhants  and 
the  firing  pins  replaced,  restoring  the 
weapons  to  firing  condition. 

Postmaster  General  Marvin  Watson 
took  the  first  step  in  making  State  pun 
control  laws  effective  last  week  by  is- 
suing postal  regulations  which  require 
that  packages  containing  firearms  be 
labeled  as  .such  and  that  iwstma.sters 
notify  local  ixilice  officials  of  the  ar- 
i-ival  of  fireaims  in  their  communities. 
The  journey  begun  by  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Watson  will  be  completed  by  this 
bill  in  that  firearms  will  not  be  for- 
warded by  mail.  One  large  distribution 
.system  will  be  dried  up. 

When  Lee  Haney  Oswald  murdered 
President   John   F.   Kennedy   almost   5 
vears  ago  by  use  of  a  mail-order  army 
rifle.  I  thought  action  would  be  taken. 
Nothing  happened.  The  National  Rifle 
Association   is   again   fighting   for  time 
the  way   they  did  after  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy's death.  They  are  a  powerful  lobby, 
much  too  powerful  for  the  good  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  we  must  act  now 
to  restore  law  and  order  and  civilization 
to  this  country  and  gun  control  is  the 
first  step.  Neither  vicious  lobbying  nor 
the   convenience   of   hunters   .should  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  restoring 
peace    at   home.   If    we   want   law    and 
order,  the  arms  traffic  must  be  slopped. 
At  the  conclusion  of  our  hearings  a 
clean   bill   will   be   introduced   so    that 
sponsors  mav  be  added  to  the  subcom- 
mittee bill.  I  hope  that  many  of  you 
will  find   time   to   enter  written   state- 
ments in  our  iiearing  record.  We  must 
take  action  this  time. 
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DICKEY-LINCOLN  PROJECT 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CURK 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1968 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week  we  are  to  consider  the  public  works 
appropriation  bill.  A  close  examination 
of  this  bill  results  in  the  discovery  of  an 
incredible  request  for  funds  for  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  hydroelectric 
project  in  Maine. 

I  say  an  incredible  request,  Mr,  Speak- 
er, advisedly  because  this  project  has 
been  defeated  in  this  Chamber  four 
times  in  the  last  3  years,  each  time  by 
an  increasingly  larger  margin. 

It  has  drawn  the  fire  and  wrath  of  a 
number  of  business  organizations,  orga- 
nized labor,  conservationists,  and  Mem- 
bers of  all  political  persuasions  in  this 
Chamber.  It  has  been  actively  opposed  at 
one  time  or  another  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  from  New  England — the  very 
area  that  the  proponents  of  the  project 
have  attempted  to  establish  that  it  would 
benefit. 

It  has  been  the  subject  of  reams  and 
reams  of  editorial  opposing  it  all  across 
the  country  and  particularly  in  New 
England.  It  has  been  studied  and  re- 
studied  and  each  time  that  has  been 
done  it  comes  out  more  in  the  red. 

It  started  out  as  a  $200  million  project 
and  now  a  number  of  reliable  sources 
maintain  that  it  could  run  to  a  half 
billion  before  they  ever  got  through  with 
it. 

The  project  is  so  clearly  bad  that  it 
has  united  the  conservationists  and  the 
electric  utility  people  and  it  has  been 
some  time  since  they  have  agreed  on  any- 
thing. It  has  brought  the  equally  unusual 
situation  of  successive  visits  to  many  of 
our  offices  by  labor  and  then  manage- 
ment people — both  opposing  it. 

At  a  cost  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
taxpayers'  dollars,  it  would  constitute  the 
most  expensive  of  all  possible  methods 
the  Federal  Government  could  pursue  for 
the  production  of  electric  power  in  New 
England. 

The  opposition  of  competent  conser- 
vations groups  like  the  Natural  Resource 
Council  of  Maine,  the  Audubon  Society 
and  the  Sierra  Clubs  has  mushroomed  all 
across  the  Nation  as  they  cail  out  in  an- 
guished despair  at  still  another  unneces- 
sary intrusion  of  beautiful,  natural  set- 
tings that  need  not  be  desecrated. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask,  in  view  of  all 
the  foregoing,  whether  or  not  I  am  cor- 
rect in  describing  this  request  as  in- 
credible. I  ask  further  whether  or  not 
this  is  a  serious  misuse  of  the  time  of 
this  House  to  be  called  upon  again— in 
point  of  fact  required— to  debate  this 
clearly  discredited  project? 

Last  year  I  aptly  described  Dickey- 
Lincoln  as  a  "solid  gold  turkey  and  they 
are  still  trying  to  stuff  that  turkey  down 
our  throats  and  particularly  the  throats 
of  the  New  England  congressional  dele- 
gation. 

Now  all  of  the  foregoing  is  incredible 
enough,  but  add  this  year  the  factor  of 
a  monstrous  Federal  deficit  and  add  the 
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fact  that  this  very  week  we  are  also  to 
be  asked  for  an  increase  in  Federal  taxes, 
and  the  proposition  of  Dickey-Lincoln 
becomes  almost  unbelievable.  Can  any- 
one in  this  Chamber  vote  for  a  half-bll- 
lion-dollar  unneeded,  ineffective,  uneco- 
nomic, discredited  solid  gold  turkey? 


Ju7ie  18,  1968 
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MEMORIAL  DAY  ADDRESS  BY  COL. 
WALTER   W.   FADE 


HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18,  1968 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  address  was  made  by  Col. 
Walter  W.  Fade,  professor  of  military 
science,  Clarkson  College  of  Technology, 
at  the  Memorial  Day  exercises  held  at 
Schuylerville,  N.Y.  Personally.  I  found 
Colonel  Fade's  remarks  both  thought 
provoking  and  inspirational  and  I  would 
like  to  share  them  with  my  colleagues. 
At  a  time  when  our  Nation's  goals  and 
purposes  are  sometimes  questioned,  I 
feel  that  it  is  proper  as  Colonal  F^de  has 
emphasized,  that  we  remind  ourselves 
that  we  have  the  responsibility  to  become 
involved  in  our  Nation's  policies  and 
these  responsibilities  can  not  be  dis- 
missed. 

Colonel  Fade's  Memorial  Day  address 
follows: 

This  morning  our  flag  flies  at  half  mast  In 
memory  of  those  who  have  given  their  lives 
In  defense  of  our  country.  Throughout  the 
nation  similar  ceremonies  are  being  held, 
graves  are  being  decorated,  and  words  of 
eulog>'  are  being  spoken.  We  here  recognize 
our  solemn  obligation  to  these  men  who  died 
so  that  we  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  freedom — 
that  our  Nation  may  endure.  And  so  It  Is  fit- 
ting that  on  this  Memorial  Day  we  should  In 
turn  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of 
freedom.  We,  each  one  of  us,  must  accept  our 
Individual  responsibilities — to  be  Involved  In 
the  preservation  of  our  heritage. 

You  see.  In  truth.  Involvement  Is  really 
how  Memorial  Day  began — Involveinent  by 
men  and  women  helping  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  the  Civil  War.  We  recognize  that  this  basic 
ceremony  began  In  Waterloo,  New  York,  as 
a  result  of  the  efforts  of  Greneral  Murray  and 
Mr.  Harvey  Wells.  In  1867  In  Columbus. 
Mississippi,  men  and  women  decorated  the 
Confederate  and  Union  graves.  In  1868,  one 
hundred  years  ago  today.  General  Blackjack 
Logan,  Commander  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  published  General  Order  Number 
11  which  established  May  30  as  Decoration 
Day.  Since  then  Decoration  Day  has  grown 
to  be  Memorial  Day — ^own  to  be  a  salute  to 
the  Nation's  dead  in  all  of  our  wars. 

If  we  as  citizens  are  to  be  Involved,  then 
we  have  Individual  responsibilities  that  we 
must  not  discharge.  We  must  defend  our 
freedom  from  outside  threats,  we  must  help 
protect  other  free  nations  from  aggression, 
and  we  must  protect  our  freedom  from 
within. 

You  may  ask  yourself.  "How  can  national 
defense  be  an  individual  responsibility?  The 
Mlnuteman  Days  are  over.  Now  it  Is  a  govern- 
ment responsibility.  A  Job  for  the  serviceman, 
not  the  civilian."  TYue,  a  soldier's  role  In  na- 
tional defense  is  more  direct.  However,  what 
makes  a  soldier?  His  strength  lies  In  the 
moral  fiber  of  the  Nation,  his  training  at 
home,  at  school,  and  in  church.  It  Is  Indeed 
sad  that  it  must  be  the  country's  youth  who 
pays  the  high  price  In  defense  of  the  Nation. 
But  this  was  so  In  your  grandfather's  time, 
your  father's  time,  and  now  In  your  time. 


The  American  citizen  also  pays  for  na- 
tional defense.  A  real  and  tangible  price  Is 
In  the  form  of  taxes,  taxes  that  pay  for  the 
debts  of  past  wars  and  support  the  present 
defense  budget  which  buys  the  weapons  and 
tools  of  warfare.  Money,  however,  cannot  be 
dedicated,  weapons  cannot  be  courageous, 
only  the  soldier,  the  ultimate  weapon,  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  US.  Army  can 
and  does  provide  these  qualities.  Yes,  the 
citizens"  responsibility  goes  far  beyond  Just, 
paying  taxes.  A  citizen  must: 

1.  Be  knowledgeable  and  Interested  in 
his  Country's  defense. 

2.  Respond  to  calls  for  assistance  from 
other  free  nations. 

3.  Practice  good  citizenship  by  recogniz- 
ing the  equality  of  men  and  nations  and 
respecting  the  laws  of  the  land. 

It  is  not  the  dissent  or  protest  which  we 
hear  of  so  often  today  that  could  destroy 
our  freedoms  and  perhaps  even  our  Na- 
tion. Rather,  It  Is  Indifference  which  can  do 
the  greatest  harm.  If  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans are  too  apathetic,  too  timid  to  stand 
up  and  speak  for  America — we  would  one 
day  have  little  to  praise.  We  could  lose  our 
freedom — the  freedom  that  the  men  have 
died  for — by  mere  default. 

We  have  an  inspiring  heritage  of  freedom 
that  has  been  wrought  with  the  blood  of 
men  who  died  defending  it.  They  gave  their 
lives  that  we  might  live.  They  denied  them- 
selves a  future  so  that  we  might  have  ours. 
They  have  given  us  the  gift  of  freedom;  and 
If  we  would  keep  that  gift,  we  must  use  it 
wisely — defending  It,  cherishing  It.  sharing 
It.  On  Memorial  Day.  then,  let  us  as  individ- 
uals remember  that  we  each  have  a  stake 
In  the  future  of  this  country.  So  It  is  writ- 
ten In  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution 
which  states: 

"We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
lish Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  Bless- 
ings of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Poster- 
ity, do  ordain  and  establish  this  Consti- 
tution for  the  United  States  of  America." 

"We  the  people  ..."  "established  these 
ideals."  And  "We  the  people  .  .  ."  must  carry 
on  this  work.  Let  u.s  therefore  never  forget 
our  heritage.  Noble  men  have  given  tJielr 
lives  in  its  defense.  Let  It  not  be  said  that 
they  have  died  In  vain. 


PESTICIDES   AND   ENVIRONMENTAL 
POLLUTION 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Michigan  Association 
of  Conservation  Ecologists  recently  ap- 
pointed a  special  committee,  imder  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  D.  W.  Douglass,  to 
advise  it  on  matters  pertaining  to  pesti- 
cides and  environmental  pollution.  The 
pesticide  committee's  report  and  recom- 
mendations were  accepted  by  the  associ- 
ation's members  at  a  meeting  held  at 
Detroit  on  May  24.  1968.  So  that  my  col- 
leagues may  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
familiar  with  this  excellent  document 
and  the  recommendations  it  contains,  I 
insert  the  text  of  the  reprart  of  the  MACE 
pesticide  committee  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Your  committee,  representing  a  wide  range 
of  Interests  and  backgrounds,  is  naturally 
not  unanimous  in  its  thinking  on  all  points 


regarding  pesticides,  but  IB  In  essential 
agreement  on  what  it  regards  as  the  basic 
issues : 

Certain  insecticides,  both  highly  toxic  and 
persistent,  of  which  a  number  of  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons  are  the  principal  examples, 
represent  a  serious  threat  to  the  ecosystem 
and  welfare  of  many  forms  of  wildlife,  (We 
decry  the  popular  term  "hard"  for  these 
compounds,  because  of  the  implication  that 
the  remainder  are  "soft."  In  view  of  the  ex- 
treme toxicity  of  certain  nonperslstent  pesti- 
cides, and  the  low  toxicity  of  some  persistent 
materials,  "hard"  and  "soft"  are  unsuitable 
terms.) 

We  have  examined  In  some  detail  the  exist- 
ing system  of  regulations,  federal  and  state, 
which  affect  the  use  of  persistent,  highly 
toxic  Insecticides,  and  find  encouragement 
therein  In  particular,  we  believe  that  as  re- 
gards wildlife  there  has  been  a  marked  Im- 
provement In  registration  limitations  and 
labeling  requirements  in  recent  years,  so  that 
today  a  conscientious  heeding  of  the  warn- 
ings on  the  label  usually  provides  reasonable 
safeguards  for  wildlife.  Nevertheless,  some 
of  the  persistent  and  highly  toxic  jjestlcldes 
are  widely  misused  In  one  or  more  of  the 
following  ways: 

1 .  Used  when  safer  alternatives  exist. 

2.  Used  in  greater  quantity  than  required. 

3.  Used  more  frequently  than  required. 

4.  Used  In  routine  application,  when  no 
real  need  exists. 

5.  Used  when  a  proper  weighing  of  factors 
would  Indicate  not  to  use. 

In  view  of  the  existing  accumulation  of 
certain  compounds,  notably  DDT.  and  their 
known  or  suspected  effect  on  many  com- 
ponents of  the  ecosystem,  It  Is  advisable  to 
reduce  drastically  the  amounts  of  these  ma- 
terials applied  annually  to  permit  a  gradual 
reduction  In  the  amounts  available  In  the 
soils  and  waters  of  our  environment. 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that  It 
recognizes  the  need  for  chemical  pesticides 
of  many  kinds.  It  does  not  anticipate  that 
biological,  biochemical,  or  cultural  controls 
will  supplant  chemical  controls  to  any  large 
degree.  It  does  feel  that  there  Is  great  room 
for  Improvement  In  our  use  of  chemicals,  so 
that  the  undesirable  effects  can  be  minimized 
while  maintaining  essential  and  economical 
production  of  food  and  fiber.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  cost  alone  should  be  the  deciding 
factor  In  determining  which  of  alternate 
methods  should  be  tised. 

Specific  recommendations  are  as  follows: 
1.  The  committee  Is  In  general  agreement 
(with  some  reservation)  that  there  Is  definite 
need  for  a  policy-making  board  or  commit- 
tee at  the  state  level  to  supplement  the  work 
of  the  federal  Pest  Control  Committee.  It 
should  include  technically  qualified  individ- 
uals from  a  variety  of  disciplines  and  should 
have  sufficient  authority  to  Implement  Its 
policies.  There  appear  to  be  several  possible 
ways  In  which  such  a  board  might  be  created 
and  made  effective : 

(a)  The  present  advisory  committee  to  the 
Director  of  Agriculture  provided  by  Act  233. 
PA.  1959  (which  has  no  real  authority) 
could  be  given  requisite  authority  by  amend- 
ment. Some  modification  and  expansion  of 
the  specified  membership  would  probably  be 
advisable. 

(bi  Throuah  written  interagency  agree- 
ment, perhaps  with  the  guidance  of  the 
Executive  Office,  an  inter-departmental  com- 
mittee could  be  formed  which  would  review 
and  approve  iir  disapprove  any  or  all  pest 
control  programs  of  state  agencies,  and  could 
review  the  registration  of  pesticides  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  If  so  agreed.  It 
could  order  changes  in  registration  and 
labeling. 

This  method  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
which  created  the  Federal  Pest  Control  Com- 
mittee. We  believe  that  it  would  be  more 
appropriate  to  refer  to  a  Michigan  counter- 
part as  a  Pesticide  Control  Committee.  The 
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state  constitution  requires  that  any  board, 
council,  or  committee  having  permanent  of- 
licial  status  must  be  aitaclied  to  one  of  the 
duly  established  Departments. 

ic)  A  new  law  co\ild  be  enacted  which 
would  create  a  Pesticide  Review  Board  made 
up  of  representatives  of  all  state  Depart- 
ments concerned  with  pesticides.  It  should 
Include  the  director  of  MS.U.'s  Pesticide 
Research  Center  and  perhaps  technically 
qualified  representatives  of  one  or  more  of 
the  other  universities  having  major  research 
programs  on  pesticides  and  ecology.  Our  com- 
mittee is  somewhat  divided  as  to  whether  a 
broader  citizen  representation  is  desirable. 
We  assume  that  the  Legislattire  cnuld  assign 
virtually  complete  regulatory  powers  to  such 
a  board  if  it  saw  fit:  we  believe  that  in  any 
case  the  board's  authority  should  go  well 
beyond  an  advisory  capacity. 

2.  We  believe  that  the  law  (Act  No.  233, 
PA  1959)  which  provides  for  licensing  of 
commercial  applicators  of  economic  poisons 
shotild  be  made  much  more  effective  than 
at  present,  so  that  only  persons  having  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  various  effects  of 
the  various  common  pesticides  will  be  li- 
censed There  should  be  provision  for  In- 
spection and  policing  of  the  work  of  the 
licensed  applicators  to  insure  compliance 
with  the  letter  and  intent  of  regulations. 
Licenses  of  applicators  who  do  not  measure 
up  to  reasonable  standards,  both  technical 
and  ethical,  should  be  revoked 

3.  Michigan's  Economic  Poison  Law.  also 
known  as  "The  insecticide,  fungicide,  and 
rodentlclde  act  of  1949"  (Act  297.  P.A.  1949) 
now  permit.s  a  person  who  has  been  refused 
state  registration  of  an  economic  poison  to 
demand  and  receive  registration  "vmder  pro- 
test." The  label  of  the  material  so  registered 
must  carry  conspiciiovisly  the  words  "Warn- 
ing: Registered  under  protest  In  Michigan." 

Federal  regulations  no  longer  provide  for 
reiristration  under  protest.  Although  there 
are  probably  few.  if  any.  instances  of  such 
registrations  in  Michigan  now.  we  recom- 
mend elimination  of  this  loophole  In  Section 
5.  Act  297,  PA.  1949. 

4.  Our  committee  w.is  charged  specifically 
with  the  task  of  advising  regarding  "pre- 
scriptive use"  regulations  for  cert.aln  pesti- 
cides. There  appear  to  be  two  interpretations 
of  this  phrase.  One  envisions  that  certain 
pesticides  would  be  so  restricted  that  they 
could  only  be  obtained  on  prescription,  much 
as  various  drugs  are  restricted.  However, 
there  is  no  large  and  widely  distributed 
group  of  qualified  "Doctors  of  Pesticides"  to 
write  the  prescriptions.  It  Is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable that  any  state  board  or  committee 
on  pesticide  control  would  be  in  position  to 
handle  individual  prescriptions  in  any  vol- 
lune.  Turning  the  responsibility  over  to  any 
existing  group,  such  as  the  agricultural  ex- 
tension service,  would  mean  in  effect  no  uni- 
form restrictions  at  all. 

We  consider  that  the  only  practical  system 
of  ■prescriptive  use"  Is  through  established 
registration  and  labeling  procedures.  These 
could  be  invoked  to  prohibit  the  use  of  high- 
ly toxic  and  persistent  pesticides  except  for 
prescribed  essential  uses  for  which  no  effec- 
tive alternate  material  is  known.  However, 
there  appears  to  be  no  feasible  method  of 
taking  punitive  action  against  any  individ- 
ual who  uses  a  pesticide  in  ways  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  label,  provided  no  prohibited 
residues  and  no  damage  to  private  or  public 
property  or  -welfare  can  be  shown.  The  mech- 
anism to  provide  for  any  greater  degree  of 
enforcement  seems  prohibitively  elaborate 
and  costly. 

W"  believe  that  any  pesticide  control  com- 
mittee or  board  that  may  be  established 
should  direct  Its  first  effort  toward  the  prop- 
er restriction  of  the  use  of  the  relatively 
toxic  and  persistent  chlorinated  hydrocar- 
bons, the  group  which  appears  to  be  causing 
the  most  harm  to  the  ecosystem.  It  may  be 
that  none  of  these  can  l:e  entirely  dispensed 
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with,  but  we  believe  that  the  use  of  most  If 
not  all  can  be  greatly  curtailed  without  seri- 
ous reduction  In  essential  crops  or  undue 
increase  In  production  costs.  Specifically,  we 
recommend  stringent  restriction  of  the  use 
(,f  the  following  chlorlnued  hydrocarbons: 
DDT  (and  DDDtrTDE),  Dieldrln.  Aldrln. 
Heptachlor,  Chlordane.  Lindane  (and  ben- 
ene  hexachlorlde) .  Endrin.  ;.nd  Toxaphene, 

C.  T.  Black. 
Eugene  Kenaga, 
Fred  B.  Knight. 
Eugene  W.  Roelofs. 

D.  W.    DotJGLASS. 

Ciiairtnati 


SUPPORTS  VETERANS 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1968 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
second  session  of  the  90th  Congress  Is 
steadily  meeting  its  obligation  to  this 
Nation's  26  million  veterans.  That  obli- 
gation, very  simply,  is  to  insure  that  vet- 
erans benefits  and  veterans  programs 
will  fully  correspond  to  present -day 
needs  and  present-day  responsibilities. 
Already  in  this  .session,  two  major 
pieces  of  legislation,  which  are  a  part 
of  that  obligation,  have  been  signed  into 
law.  And  in  the  past  month  the  Hou.se 
has  pas.sed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  three 
additional  pieces  of  high-priority  vet- 
erans legislation. 

It  is  now  public  law  that  no  veteran 
will  suffer  loss  of  income  as  a  result  of 
the  recent  increases  in  social  .security 
benefits. 

It  is  now  the  law  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  guarantee  GI  home  loans 
up  to  the  amount  of  S12,.500.  This  change 
is  the  first  increase  in  the  maximum  in- 
.surable  amount  since  1950  when  the  top 
level  was  .set  at  S7.500.  This  .same  legisla- 
tion also  removed  the  6-percent  interest 
limitation  on  GI  loans.  The  interest  rate 
will  now  be  set  to  correspond  to  local 
money  markets. 

These  changes  will  not  only  stimulate 
the  housing  market  and  create  more 
jobs,  but  more  importantly,  they  will  in- 
crease the  opportunity  for  veterans  to 
purchase  a  decent  home  because  the 
financing  protection  this  Nation  has 
pledged  to  guarantee  its  veterans  will 
now  be  competitive  in  a  modern 
economy, 

Tlie  House  has  now  pas.sed  the  admin- 
istration-supported bill  to  provide  in- 
creases in  the  rates  of  compensation  for 
di-sablcd  veterans.  This  measure  is  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

The  rate  increases  fully  confonn  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  US  Veterans 
Advisory  Commission  by  i)roviding  a  SI 00 
monthly  increase  for  the  .service-con- 
nected, 100  percent  disabled  veterans, 
increa.sing  their  compensation  from  $300 
to  S400  monthly:  and  by  increasing  those 
rated  le-ss  than  totally  disabled  by  8  per- 
cent to  meet  the  7.66-percent  increase 
in  the  cost-of-living  which  has  occurred 
since  Public  Law  89-311  became  ef- 
fective on  December   1,   1965.  Increases 
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for  the  more  severely  disabled  have  been 
made  consistent  with  the  proposed  S400 
rate  for  the  totally  disabled. 

This  bill  is  to  become  effective,  when 
passed  by  the  Senate,  on  January  1.  1969 

Now  pending  in  the  Senate,  after  pas- 
safi;e  by  the  House,  is  a  bill  to  allow  vet- 
erans to  receive  benefit,?  for  part-time 
vocational  training  by  removing  the 
present  restriction  that  such  training  be 
taken  on  a  full-time  basis.  The  amount 
of  subsistence  is  to  be  reduced  m  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  training  taken 
part-time.  This  legislation  will  allow 
veterans  to  retain  their  present  employ- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  train  for 
better  jobs. 

Finally,  the  House  has  passed  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  a  bill  to  extend  edu- 
cational benefits  to  widows  of  veterans, 
and  to  wives  of  totally  disabled  veterans. 
The  bill  also  extends  benefits  to  veterans 
eligible  for  educational  assistance  under 
both  the  War  Orphan  s  Educational  As- 
sistance Act  and  the  GI  bill. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  this  is  a  worthy 
recor'd.  And  I  am  proud  to  have  support- 
ed all  five  of  these  bills  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  But  it  is  a  record  we  should 
build  on.  rather  than  just  be  content 
with. 

The  90th  Congress  should  add  the 
followinsr  legislation  to  the  books  before 
it  adjourns 

First.  Life  insurance:  Increase  service- 
men's group  life  insurance  from  a  maxi- 
mum of  SIO.OOO  to  a  maximum  of  S30.- 
000.  And  any  increase  which  is  legis- 
lated should  not  be  tied  to  salary,  but  to 
the  desire  of  the  individual  for  insur- 
ance. 

Second.  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee: 
Enact  legislation  to  create  a  Veterans' 
Committee  in  the  Senate  which  will  give 
undivided  attention  to  the  writing  and 
consideration  of  veterans'  legislation. 

Third.  Newly  returned  veterans:  Pass 
the  President's  Veterans  in  Public  Serv- 
ice Act  to  provide  returnins  veterans 
with  incentives  to  enroll  in  job  training 
programs  which  will  enable  them  to  be- 
come teachers,  policemen,  firemen  and 
to  prepare  them  to  work  iii  hospitals 
and  various  health,  education,  welfare 
and  employment  opportunity  programs. 
These  jobs  are  critically  understaffed 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Fourth.  Cemeteries:  Enact  the  neces- 
sary legislation  to  coordinate  the  admin- 
istration of  our  national  cemeteries  and 
to  study  and  investigate  sites  in  each  of 
the  50  States  for  use  as  national  ceme- 
teries. Every  deceased  veteran  should  be 
insured  of  the  right  to  be  buried  in  a 
national  cemetery  which  is  reasonably 
close  to  his  home. 

This  list  of  legislation  does  not  pre- 
tend to  be  a  complete  acenda  of  action 
for  veterans.  But  it  does  represent  those 
programs  which.  I  believe,  should  be 
enacted  in  this  session  of  Congre.ss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  fiscal  1969  budget, 
this  country  will  spend  approximately  $7 
billion  to  provide  services  and  benefits 
for  Americas  26  million  veterans  and 
their  families,  who  make  up  46  percent 
of  the  Nation's  population.  I  believe  the 
legislation  we  have  passed  so  far  in  this 
Congress,  and  the  work  that  remains 
to  be  done,  will  insure  that  this  country 
is  living  up  to  the  responsibility  it  owes 
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to   its  fighting  men  on   whom   we   all 
must  depend. 

Let  us  do  honor  to  them,  and  to  our- 
selves, by  enacting  these  remaining 
pieces  of  veterans'  legislation. 


June  18,  1968 


REMARKS  OF  MR.  FRED  M.  BISHOFP 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18.  1968 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday. June  6,  1968,  Mr.  Fred  M.  Bishoff, 
Director  of  the  Safety  and  Health  Divi- 
sion of  the  Bureau  of  Personnel  of  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  Department,  made  a  very 
outstanding  presentation  at  the  51st  an- 
nual convention  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Association  of  Postal  Supervisors  which 
was  held  at  the  Colony  Motel  at  Atlantic 
City.  N.J. 

I  think  all  Members  of  this  House  and 
all  persons  who  read  the  Congressional 
Record  will  be  interested  in  his  remarks. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  Mr. 
Bishoff's  speech  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Speech  hy  Mr.  Prfd  M   Bi.shoff.  Director  of 
Safety   and  Health   Division.   Bt-treau  of 
Personnel,  US.  Post  Office  Department, 
TO    THE    51ST    Annual    Co.nvention,    New 
Jersey  State  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors. Atlantic  City  N.J..  June  8.  1968 
I  am  pleased  to  lie  here  today  representing 
Postmaster     General     W.     Marvin     Watson. 
President     Johnson,     and     Vice     President 
Humphrey  to  talk  with  you,  managers  of  the 
most   extensive.   Important   business   in    the 
United  States. 

The  problems  that  beset  our  civilization 
today  .  .  .  the  population  explosion,  the 
business  explosion,  the  education  explosion, 
the  revolution  of  rising  expectations  and  the 
unrest  around  the  world  which  causes  our 
men  to  spend  months  on  alien  lands  .  .  . 
these  problems  are  everyone's  burden.  Slg- 
nincantly,  they  weigh  especially  heavy  upon 
your  shoulders. 

Today's  civilization  is  more  complicated 
than  man  could  have  dreamed  when  most  of 
us  were  In  school. 

The  pressiu-e  cooker  of  our  social  environ- 
ment is  particularly  intense  for  the  postal 
system  because  we  fulfill  a  long  range,  vastly 
important  obligation.  A  promise  to  the  public 
based  on  a  proven  tradition  of  service.  The 
mail  icill  go  through.  We  are  the  WTitingest 
people  in  the  history  of  mankind  and  the 
most  dep)endent  upon  the  mails 

The  announcement  of  a  birth  or  death 
has  continuing  impact.  A  letter  to  a  man 
in  Vietnam  who  Just  weeks  ago  was  but  a 
mere  boy  can  rekindle  his  light  of  faith.  The 
notice  of  sale  can  keep  a  .•?tore  solvent,  work- 
ers gainfully  employed  and  a  customer  happy. 
News,  culture,  the  lifeblood  of  our  nation 
surges  through  the  postal  arteries.  Moving 
the  mail  is  hard  work — vitally  important 
work   and  often   very   trying   work. 

Granted,  conditions  are  not  ideal  in  many 
p>o6t  offices.  There  Is  drudgery.  Yet.  there  also 
l3  drudgery  in  an  electronic  assembly  line 
along  Route  128,  circling  Boston. 

Granted.  14.000  employees  seem  to  be 
herded  together  In  Chicago's  main  post 
office  .  .  .  Just  as  an  equally  imposing  num- 
ber toil  side  by  side  in  Chicago's  gargantuan 
Western  Electric  plant. 

Carrying  the  mail  under  the  searing  sun 
and  the  soaring  Humidity  of  August  in  our 


Nation's  Capitol  is  no  worse  than  working  at 
Gary's  steel  mills  or  a  heat-treat  machine  In 
St.  Louis 

Lugging  mall  sacks  In  Seattle  is  nowhere 
near  as  messy  as  carting  carcasses  in  .i  Kan- 
sas City  slaughtering  plant. 

Possibly,  our  employees  yearn  for  greener 
pastures.  Maybe  this  is  a  cause  for  some 
criticism.  You  must  mold  the  employee.  It 
is  you  the  supervisor  who  must  teach.  You 
must  motivate    You  must  explain. 

For  we  cannot  stand  aside  in  thei=e  days 
and  be  untroubled  by  our  great  problems. 

The  postal  service  is  not  isolated  in  society, 
but  it  is  a  dynamic  force.  It  cannot  block 
with  cement  every  chink  and  cranny  through 
which  light  might  pierce. 

The  postal  service,  more  than  virtually  any 
other  aspect  of  our  environment  needs  in- 
noi^ation  and  quality.  If  these  virtues  do  not 
continuously  emerge  we  will  be  doint;  our- 
-selves  and  our  compatriots  a  treasonous 
disservice. 

.^s  our  problems  have  become  broader  and 
more  complex,  the  old  tried  and  true  ways 
no  longer  work.  You  the  boss  can  no  longer 
sit  back  and  instinctively  call  the  shots  be- 
cause you  have  gone  that  rovite  before.  More 
and  more  the  boss  must  depend  upon  his 
people  or  he  and  they  are  lost  in  the  shifting 
winds. 

In  a  recent  speech.  C.  A  Efferson.  Manager 
of  Organization  Planning  at  Kaifer  .Alu- 
minum <*.:  Chemical  Corporation,  outlined  the 
difference  between  the  supervisor  who  be- 
longs to  the  'human  rclati07's  school"  ver- 
sus the  supervisor  who  subscribes  to  the 
"human  resources  discipline." 

"The  human  relations  .^chool  was  proba- 
bly at  its  peak  during  the  first  decade  after 
World  War  II."  he  stated.  "Essentially,  this 
school  said  that  employees  require  recogni- 
tion, security  and  a  feeling  of  belonging,  and 
each  supervisor  should  set  out  everyday  from 
his  superior  position,  to  make  sure  that  'his 
people'  are  salved  and  anointed  in  some  way 
to  meet  these  ends.  The  viewpoint,  if  benev- 
olent, was  condescendingly  paternalistic.  A 
naive  but  not  uncommon  Interpretation 
of  this  viewpoint  was  that  the  supervisor 
should  know  whether  employee  Joe's  brother, 
cousin  or  aunt  I:iad  a  particularly  sore  toe 
that  week,  so  he  could  stop  by  and  see  Joe 
each  morning,  ptit  his  hand  on  his  shoulder 
and  say.  'Joe.  how  is  Aunt  Mamie's  sore  toe 
today?'  This  plus  a  few  other  rituals,  should 
meet  the  fundamental  needs  of  these  people 
who  were  not  wise  or  strong  as  the  boss. 
Thus  production  would  roll  out." 

Mr.  Efferson  went  on  to  say  that  at  one 
time  this  attitude  worked.  "There  was  a 
time  for  it  to  be  there,  and  there  is  a  time 
for  it  to  be  gone,  just  as  there  was  at  one 
time  in  human  evolution,  a  time  for  us  to 
walk  upon  our  knuckles  as  we  came  down 
out  of  the  trees." 

The  idea  of  the  human  resources  discipline 
is  that  you  do  such  n  good  job  Rt  cultivating 
the  potential  of  your  employees  that  they 
are  at  least  as  smart  and  capable  as  you. 
There  is  no  paternalism  and  there  is  added 
possibility  for  personal  career  growth. 

The  recently  instituted  requirement  for 
promotion  ad\isory  boards  in  post  offices 
having  25  employees  or  more  has  been  a 
genuine  ftttempt  to  breach  the  barriers  to 
career  growth  ;ind  upward  mobility  in  the 
postal  service.  Our  employee  organizations, 
as  you  well  know,  have  continually  com- 
plained about  this  problem.  These  complaints 
have  been  valid. 

The  promotion  advisory  boards  for  jobs 
above  the  first  supervisory  level  bring  a  new 
objectivity  to  the  area  of  promotion.  The 
establishment  of  qtialification  requirements 
for  most  jobs  should  be  a  plus  factor  in 
terms  of  morale,  service  and  opportunity. 
They  are  just  one  aspect  of  tiie  Department's 
strong  dedication  to  the  proposition  that  pro- 
motions should  he  merit  promotions.  .  and 
I  stress  the  word  merit. 
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The  Department  also  is  committed  to  pro- 
viding training  for  Jobs  to  which  our  super- 
visors aspire  As  an  Impetus  to  career  de- 
velopment, the  Department  has  organized 
the  Postal  Service  Institute  in  Washington 
for  our  supervisory  employees  The  Depart- 
ment is  equally  committed  to  the  role  of  the 
supervisor  as  a  manager  Thus,  the  Institute, 
which  we  can  call  a  post  graduate  course  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  of  postal  management, 
is  a  partner  to  the  technological  change  that 
Is  revolutionizing  mail  processing.  New 
methods  and  sophisticated  equipment  are 
being  developed,  and  highly  skilled  super- 
visors i.nd  employees  .ire  needed  to  operate 
an  increasingly  complex  mall  system. 

The  postmaster  of  a  major  city  recently 
was  quoted  in  a  newspaper  about  the  Postal 
Source  Data  System  installation  in  his  office. 
"The  .supervisors  are  going  to  have  to  be 
more  alert."  he  said.  Tills  largest  of  all  source 
data  systems  in  the  world  will  cost  over  $30 
million,  hook  together  75  fxist  offices  and 
their  branches  and  stations,  to  give  officials 
Instant  knowledge  on  personnel  staffing  and 
mall  volumes.  The  supervisor  and  his  han- 
dling of  this  Information  is  the  key  to  Its 
success 

The  Postal  Service  Institute  is  clearly  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  giving  our  super- 
visors the  tools  needed  for  their  "more  alert" 
status. 

From  the  nucleus  in  the  nation's  capital, 
we  hope  to  ultimately  offer  the  services  of 
the  Institute  through  correspondence  and 
extension  courses  to  over  60.000  supervisors 
and  postmasters  We  envision  about  ten 
branches  located  throughout  the  country, 
with  several  thousand  in  attendance  for  a 
period  each  year. 

A  staff  and  temporary  facility  are  already 
in  operation  .Tnd  a  number  of  courses  have 
been  held. 

Of  course,  there's  more  to  career  develop- 
ment than  education  and  experience.  In  to- 
day's .society,  we  cannot  forget  that  It  takes 
money  to  survive. 

The  postal  pay  bill  that  passed  last  year 
was  the  first  one  in  recent  history  providing 
,1  higher  percentage  increase  In  the  super- 
\ isory  category  than  In  the  lower  levels.  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  Vice  President  Humphrey, 
Postmaster  General  Watson,  even  while  he 
was  working  at  the  White  House,  and  the 
full  .Administration  team  working  on  this 
bill  realize  the  importance  of  the  supervisor 
to  the  Post  Office  Department.  Supervisors 
can  make  or  break  a  pattern  of  service,  and 
with  that  position  of  responsibility  they  rea- 
soned, should  go  the  proper  monetary  re- 
wards. As  you  know,  the  F>resident  personal- 
ly recommended  the  jwlicy  of  higher  percen- 
tages in  the  higher  categories. 

In  these  turbulent  times,  we  can  no  longer 
expect  that  every  problem  can  l)e  solved  by 
guess  .ind  by  gosh.  We  do  need  the  back- 
ground to  handle  the  day-to-day  situations. 
We  are  a  nation  of  volunteers,  rich  with 
talented  people,  ready,  willing  and  able  to 
serve  the  vit.il  needs  of  our  communities.  In 
post  office  leadership,  among  whom  supervi- 
sors are  conspicuously  included,  there  lies 
tremendous  potential  to  meet  the  challenges 
facing  our  troubled  nation  at  the  local  level. 
There  is  a  need  to  .seek  out  and  get  to  know 
and  understand  those  community  leaders  ac- 
tively engaged  in  meeting  the  disadvantaged 
half  way, 

Tlie  phrase  "meeting  the  disadvantaged 
half  way"  has  been  quoted  and  requoted.  In 
fact,  last  Fall.  424  supervisors  and  other  mid- 
dle and  top  management  postal  employees 
from  headquarters  .md  across  the  country 
met  in  Washington  to  ponder  the  question  of 
equal  employment  opportunity  in  the  postal 
service.  One  recommendation  they  put  for- 
ward was  the  following,  directed  essentially 
toward  themselves: 

"That  a  crash  program  m  human  rela- 
tions,  personnel   procedures,   the   EEO   Pro- 
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gram  and  labor  agreements,  as  it  pert.ilns  to 
local  and  national  conditions,  be  givt-n  to  all 
supervLsors  and  that  this  program  be  given 
on  a  recurring  basis." 

That  injunction  has  become  a  part  of  De- 
partmentAl  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
policy.  For  most  employees,  the  only  evi- 
dences of  Departmental  policy  are  those 
found  in  the  workroom  atmosphere.  There- 
lore,  it  is  most  important  that  supervisors  be 
trained  and  counseled  periodically  in  meth- 
ods whereby  all  employees  regardless  of  race 
or  sex  may  consider  themselves  to  be  a  part 
of  the  common  team,  and  be  made  to  feel 
that  the  contribution  of  each  is  important 
to  all 

Individual  supervisors  should  not  find  any- 
thing prejudicial  to  themselves  in  requests 
for  written  statements  on  how  they  have  ad- 
vanced or  are  advancing  the  EEO  Program. 
This  is  a  managerial  function  as  Important 
as  moving  the  mall,  and  its  growth  shoiUd  be 
measured  with  the  same  care. 

Women,  thank  Heaven,  are  here  to  stay. 
and  while.  In  st.uure  they  continue  to  be 
smaller  than  the  male,  their  contribution  to 
the  postal  service  is  growing  rapidly.  Chair- 
man John  W.  Macy.  Jr.  of  the  Civil  Service 
ConuniBslon  said  recently  that  the  program 
of  equal  employment  opiwrtunity  for  women, 
as  enunciated  by  President  Johnson,  must  be 
"given  the  support  of  your  leadership."  He 
said  there  must  be  the  same  regulatory  back- 
ups as  for  other  managerial  .ictlvltles,  and 
that  specific  attention  must  be  directed  to 
those  occupations  which,  in  the  past,  have 
generally  been  restricted  to  men. 

How  to  deal  with  women,  both  at  home 
and  at  work,  requires  luck,  skill  and  fore- 
thought. 

They  bring  with  them  the  obvious  prob- 
lems of  working  relationships  with  men  and 
other  women,  plus  the  problems  of  working 
nights  MUd  being  away  from  their  children. 
At  latest  count,  there  are  about  1,000  women 
classified  as  mall  handlers  who  spend  most 
of  their  time  working  among  and  lifting 
dusty,  heavy  sacks  weighing  a.s  much  as  80 
pounds.  The  problems  inherent  in  this  type 
of  work  are  apparent. 

To  solve  these  vexing  problems,  the  De- 
partment has  been  la  intensive  discussions 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
and  the  Department  of  Labor.  Interestingly, 
with  that  agency,  we  have  been  discussing, 
among  other  things,  the  pregnant  employee. 
We  are  looking  into  imaginative  programs 
to  lessen  the  hardships  created  by  matermty 
leave,  for  example  .  .  .  trying  to  answer  the 
question,  "What  happens  when  the  woman 
runs  out  of  sick  and  annual  leave?"  This  may 
take  some  special  legislation. 

For  those  of  you  In  the  audience  who  hap- 
pen, by  the  chance  of  birth,  to  be  males,  we 
must  warn  you  that  there  Is  absolutely  no 
thought  being  given  to  seeking  legislation 
to  enable  a  liberal  policy  on  paternity  leave. 

The  last  subject  I  would  like  to  cover 
briefly  is  employee  conduct,  appearance  and 
discipline. 

It  Is  obvious  that  all  personnel  should  ob- 
serve standards  of  appearances  and  conduct 
which  v.ill  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
pjostal  service  and  which  are  in  keeping 
with  the  code  of  ethical  conduct.  The  super- 
visor must  always  exercise  a  high  degree  of 
common  sense,  good  judgment  and  fair  play. 
This  you  know. 

Recent  regional  instructions  along  this 
line  should  !«  studied  carefully.  They  cover 
such  specUics  as  a  prohibition  of  barefoot 
postmen  :!nd  the  need  for  our  employees  to 
divest  themselves  of  occasionally  offensive 
Jewelry,  gadgets  and  footwear  The  hippie 
type  letter  carrier  that  delivers  his  mail 
with  the  salutation  "Like  here's  your  mail 
.  .  .  man."  does  not  do  the  service  justice. 
The  maintenance  of  discipline  Is  both  vital 
and  not  alwavs  the  easiest  task  of  the  super- 
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visor.  But.  without  discipline  there  Is  anar- 
chy. Constructive  discipline,  in  order  to  be 
etfecllve.  must  be  timely. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  which 
will  make  the  act  of  physical  \lolence 
against  an  employee  of  the  postal  service  on 
official  business  a  Federal  offense  You  will 
be  hearing  more  of  this  later. 

As  I  have  discussed,  the  role  of  the  super- 
visor In  the  postal  service  is  changing  rapid- 
ly. This  is  an  exciting  and  encouraging  time. 
A  time  for  creativity,  Innovation,  common 
sense  and  downright  hard  work 

I  know  that  one  and  all  will  strive  to  meet 
that  challenge. 

Thank  vou 


A  M0D|:L  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  IN 
HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW     JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  18. 1968 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  high 
school  programs  throughout  the  Nation 
have  been  as  successful  as  the  Carteret 
High  School — of  New  Jersey— school 
management  program,  which  provides 
business  education  that  is  more  in  con- 
junction with  the  fast-changing  techni- 
cal employment  needs  of  business  today. 
Tins  diversification  and  training,  I  am 
sure,  is  indeed  welcomed  by  the  business 
community — the  only  jn'oblem  is  that  it 
IS  not  widely  implemented  in  the  various 
high  schools  throughout  the  country  in 
order  to  provide  a  visible  substantial 
benefit. 

This  worthwhile  program  has  been 
made  possible  by  appropilate  action  by 
the  Congress  and  the  necessai-y  funding 
of  this  con.structive  program  of  business 
education.  Let  us  continue  this  fine  pro- 
uram  throui;hout  the  countiy— the  divi- 
dends are  worth  the  initial  investment. 
The  appropriate  articles  follow  which 
set  forth  in  detail  the  operation  of  this 
program; 

I  From  the  Baltimore  (Md.>  Sun, 
May  21,  1968] 
A  New  Curriculum 
(By  Barry  Robinson* 
On  a  recent  afternoon,  Larry  Lurker  was 
compiling    a    sales    patter    survey    using    a 
"402"    data    processing    machine;     Barbara 
Ravenbuhler  and  Joslane  Richards  were  set- 
ting up  a  payroll  survey  for  the  home  office; 
Lois  Stefanow  was  tallying  a  pile  of  checks 
ou  a  ten-punch  calculator;  Stephen  Lukas- 
zewskl  and  Burt  Clark  were  running  a  series 
of  punchcards  through  an  electronic  sorter, 
and  Elaine  Harsa  was  taking  dictation  from 
a  recording. 
A  typical  dav  in  an  average  office? 
Not"  quite.  All  of  the  "workers"  are  Car- 
teret. N.J.,  High  School  seniors  participating 
In  the  school's  pioneering  clerical  office  prac- 
tice and  business  machines  programs    Now 
m  its  third  year,  the  comparatively  sophisti- 
cated curriculum  Is  designed  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  Immediate  entrance  Into  the  high- 
powered  world   of   contemporary   commerce. 

BASIC    smattering 

It  wasn't  so  long  ago  that  the  most  anyone 
pursuing  a  high  school  commercial  curricu- 
lum could  expect  was  a  strong  emphasis  on 
typing  skills  and  a  pretty  basic  smattering 
of  stenography  and  bookkeeping.  All  of 
which  tended  "vo  leave  the  graduate  some- 
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what  unprepared  for  the  competitive  de- 
mands made  upon  him  In  the  workaday 
world. 

If  he  needed  to  learn  about  the  complex 
machines  that  dominate  most  business  offices 
or  to  famlUarlz*  himself  with  the  compli- 
cated processes  of  commerce,  he  had  to  do 
so  either  on  the  job  or  after  work  in  a  so- 
called  business  college.  Advancement,  If  and 
when  it  came,  was  slow  because  lack  of  ade- 
quate training  forced  him  to  start  his  career 
at  a  fairly  low  level 

While  business  education  has  matured  a 
great  deal  in  recent  years,  few  programs  are 
M  far-reaching  and  successful  as  those  of 
Carteret  High  which  School  Management 
magazine  describes  as  one  of  "the  relatively 
few  schools  in  the  nation  that  have  taken 
signiflcant  steps  to  bring  their  business 
education  currlculums  more  in  line  with 
fast-changing   employment   needs." 

StBSTANTlALLT     HIGHER 

One  Indication  of  the  program's  success 
Is  the  graduates'  average  weekly  starting 
salary  of  $67.47  and  subsequent  rate  of  ad- 
vancement, both  of  which  are  substantially 
higher  than  for  graduates  of  less  sophisti- 
cated curricula. 

A  Jwy  factor  weighing  heavily  in  favor  of 
the  programs  students  is  that  by  gradua- 
tion time  they  have  had  vital  experience 
working  m  a  simulated  office  environment. 
Each  student  progresses  according  to  his 
ability.  For  instance,  when  he  has  Invoicing 
down  pat.  he  moves  onto  accounting  or 
programming. 

The  acquired  skills  never  are  left  far  be- 
hind. Students  frequently  are  handed  prob- 
lems Involving  techniques  mastered  months 
ago.  If  they've  got  rusty,  intensive  practice 
and  polish  are  in  order. 

"Business  today  Ls  looking  for  a  graduate 
who  can  adapt  his  skills  to  any  number  of 
different  situations."  says  the  department 
chairman.   Howard   Rozzelle. 

COMMERCIAL    VERSATH-rTT 

Consequently,  the  theory  behind  offlce 
operations  Is  stressed,  and  students  are 
given  a  wide  enough  range  of  assignments 
to  assure  commercial  versatility. 

Perhaps  Elaine  will  be  told  to  stop  taking 
dictation  .md  move  ever  to  the  calculator 
to  cover  lor  Lois  who  was  called  away  to 
another  problem,  or  Larry  will  be  asked 
to  Interrupt  his  sales  pattern  compilation 
to  process  the  payroll  survey  material  col- 
lected by  Barbara  and  Josiane 

"If  someone  is  equipped  only  to  handle  a 
bookkeeping  machine,  then  his  advancement 
potential  and  value  to  his  employer  Is 
limited."  explains  Rozzelle.  "If  he's  a  business 
machine  operator  and  the  use  of  his  type  of 
machine  is  discontinued,  so  is  his  usefiilness 
to  the  firm  That's  why  we  stress  understand- 
ing of  process  The  student  who  understands 
how  a  payroll  system  should  be  laid  out  can 
apply  his  knowledge  to  wh.itever  is  needed  to 
Implement  the  system." 

In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever-chang- 
ing world  of  commerce,  Rozzelle  annually 
talks  to  former  students  and  their  employers 
about  the  program's  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses. .5o  far  the  strengths  are  ahead  by  a 
mile. 

POTENTIAL    EMPLOYEES 

Graduates  claim  to  be  thoroughlv  happy 
with  the  training.  Employers  are '  pleased 
enough  to  ask  Rozzelle  to  send  more  poten- 
tial employees. 

Training  in  a  simulated  office  environment 
obviously  hi«  its  advantages  for  later  on. 
After  all.  except  or  the  two  45-mlnute  back- 
to-back  periods  of  simulated  office  work,  the 
difference  between  school  and  the  usual  work- 
day aren't  so  very  great. 

As  soon  as  the  bell  rings  to  mark  the  end 
of  the  first  period,  students  workers  casually 
drop  around  to  the  water  fountain.  Tvplcal 
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office    workers,    you    might   say,    taking    the 
equivalent  of  a  "cofTee  break." 

(Prom  School  Management,  March  1968] 

Look    How   They're    Beefing   Up    Business 

Education 

To  survive  in  today's  Job  market,  business 

education  students  must  learn  two  things  in 

high  school: 

1.  Specific  3kill3  that  enable  them  to  get 
jobs. 

2  Broad  knowledge  of  the  total  business 
operation  that  enables  them  to  keep  jobs. 

The  average  business  education  graduate 
may  or  may  not  meet  the  first  prerequisite. 
He  almost  never  meets  the  second. 

Not  unless  he  attends  Carteret,  N.J.,  high 
school  or  Ingraham  high  school  In  Seattle. 
These  are  two  of  the  relatively  few  schools 
in  the  nation  that  have  taken  significant 
steps  to  bring  their  business  education  cur- 
rlculums more  in  line  with  fast-changing 
employment  needs.  The  key:  Total  exposure 
to  a  business  operation. 

Here's  a  quick  run-down  of  high  school- 
men in  Carteret  and  Seattle  are  making  busi- 
ness education  less  of  an  artificial  classroom 
situation  and  more  of  a  realistic,  exacting, 
In-offlce  experience. 

TOTAL  EXPOSURE  l:  CARTERCT 

It's  one  of  the  busiest  offices  In  the  boom- 
ing industrial  section  of  New  Jersey.  And  one 
of  the  most  unusual.  The  hum  and  buzz  of 
work  activity  Is  continuous:  Adding  ma- 
chines, calculators,  accounting  machines, 
keypunch  units  and  typewriters  speed  the 
preparation  of  payrolls,  percentage  distribu- 
tion of  payrolls,  percentage  distribution  of 
sales.  Invoices  and  occupational  opportunity 
reports,  while  the  bell  of  a  time  clock  re- 
lentlessly signals  time  limits  for  each  Job. 
Morale  is  high.  So  is  motivation.  People 
are  on  their  own.  If  there  Is  a  seemingly  dis- 
organized moving  about,  from  one  work  sta- 
tion to  another— if  the  payroll  clerk  sud- 
denly moves  from  the  accounting  machine 
to  a  calculator,  where  she  immediately 
plunges  Into  a  sales  analysis  report — it's  be- 
cause everyone  In  this  office  needs  to  know 
every  Job  equally  well.  The  moves,  far  from 
being  haphazard,  are  all  part  of  a  carefully 
detailed  plan. 

The  product  of  this  dynamic  enterprise  Is 
a  highly  marketable  one:  Graduates  who  can 
walk  into  the  world  of  modern  business 
without  batting  an  eyelash. 

And  the  "office"  is  the  12th  grade  business 
education  class  in  Carteret  high  school.  It's 
one  reason  why  the  school  has  become  one 
of  the  prime  employee  sources  of  local  com- 
panies like  Prudential  Ufe  Insurance. 
Understanding  processes 
"Business  today  is  looking  for  a  graduate 
who  can  adapt  his  skills  to  any  number  of 
different  situations,"  says  business  depart- 
ment chainnan  Howard  Rozzelle.  "If  he's 
equipped  only  to  handle  a  bookkeeping  ma- 
chine, then  his  advancement  potential  and 
value  to  his  company  Is  limited.  If  he's  a 
business  machine  operator,  and  the  use  of 
his  type  of  machine  is  discontinued,  so  is  his 
usefulness  to  the  firm.  That's  why  we  stress 
understanding  of  processes.  The  student  who 
understands  how  a  payroll  system  should  be 
laid  out  can  apply  his  knowledge  to  whatever 
is  needed  to  Implement  the  system." 

Thus  the  course  set  up  by  Principal  Doug- 
las King  and  Rozzelle  reproduces  conditions 
that  students  will  actually  encounter  on  the 
job.  This  means  building  into  the  course 
interruptions,  arbitrary  deadlines  ("These 
Invoices  must  be  ready  today"),  absences 
(  "The  bookkeeper  is  absent  today;  you'll 
have  to  take  over'),  innovations  ('"We're  in- 
troducing a  new  machine  to  speed  sales 
analysis") . 

Some  students  start  off  in  the  course  with 
exercises  on  a  10- key  calculator  to  develop 
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accuracy  and  speed  (up  to  100  strokes  a 
minute).  But  from  there,  most  of  them 
swiftly  advance  into  working  with  sample 
offlce  problems  provided  in  an  instruction 
book.  In  addition,  problems  gathered  from 
the  local  business  community  are  utilized. 

Other  students  start  off  with  Introductorv 
training  sessions  on  an  accounting  machine 
and  are  moved  into  simulation  situations, 
such  as  posting  sales  and  payments,  with 
shipping  charges  and  discounts,  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment. 

"Involvement  with  the  business  process— 
that's  what  we're  after."  emphasize  Rozzelle. 
Thus  even  the  role  of  the  electronic  com- 
puter in  today's  office  is  fully  studied— not 
Just  physical  processes,  like  key-punching, 
sorting  and  tabulating,  but  the  logic  behind 
computer  programing  as  well. 

In  all.  Carteret  probably  exposes  students 
to  90' r  of  the  types  of  equipment  and  sys- 
tems that  are  standard  In  present-day  busi- 
ness. As  King  points  out.  the  availability  of 
federal  funds  is  now  enabling  schools  to 
equip  business  equipment  laboratories  In  a 
manner  that  was  Impossible  a  few  years  ago. 
Students  on  their  oicn 
Instead  of  moving  all  students— 45  seniors 
took  the  course  last  year — in  orderly  pro- 
gression from  one  subject  to  another,  each 
student  advances  at  his  own  pace.  When  he 
has  mastered  invoicing,  for  example,  he 
moves  Into  accounting  or  simulated  pro- 
graming, as  the  case  may  be. 

This  requires  close  observation  of  each 
student  by  Rozzelle  and  a  fluid  deployment 
of  equipment. 

Frequently,  a  student  will  complete  his 
project  during  a  study  period:  at  other 
times,  students  will  be  required  to  work  out 
their  own  equipment  schedules.  Thus  one 
student,  with  an  invoicing  job  to  complete 
by  the  following  day,  will  check  with  stu- 
dents using  calculating  equipment  and  work 
out  a  time  schedule  when  the  machines  will 
be  available — just  as  he  would  in  a  real  of- 
flce. 

Business  equipment  has  been  purchased 
■with  total  exposure  and  individual  job  re- 
sponsibility in  mind.  Students  are  prepared 
for  operation  of  any  calculator,  for  example, 
through  the  training  they  receive  on  Class- 
mate calculators,  the  simulation  and  train- 
ing machines  used  to  teach  the  basic  cal- 
culation processes. 

"We  use  this  equipment  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  grasp  of  functions,"  says  Rozzelle. 
"Once  he  understands  the  basic  processes  of 
this  calculator,  he  can  apply  this  knowledge 
to  virtually  any  calculator." 

A  nsable  product 

Production  of  a  usable  end  product  is  the 
goal  of  this  program.  Thus,  the  student  pre- 
paring statements  on  an  accounting  machine 
Is  "on  his  own"  as  far  as  the  Job  is  con- 
cerned. His  "performance"  on  the  machine 
is  not  evaluated.  Just  the  end  product — a 
statement  that  is  (or  should  be)  completely 
ready  for  mailing. 

"We  want  to  get  across  to  the  student  that 
he  Is  being  judged  on  the  basis  of  what 
he  achieves,"  says  Rozzelle.  "The  statement 
he  produces  must  be  a  document  that  any 
regular  business  offlce  would  Judge  accept- 
able for  mailing:  correct,  itemized,  neat  and 
prepared  on  time." 

If  the  statement  does  not  stand  up  under 
these  criteria,  the  student  starts  all  over 
again. 

It's  the  same  with  tapes  tliat  are  prepared 
for  bank  deposit,  to  take  another  example. 
Thfc  student  doesn't  just  submit  a  "correct 
answer";  he  delivers  the  actual  tape  from 
the  calculator  which,  in  offlce  practice,  would 
routinely  accompany  the  deposit  slip. 

Staying  in  shape 
There's  another  reason  for  moving  the  stu- 
dents from  one  work  station  to  another  and 
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that's  to  maintain  the  skill  "banks"  they 
have  accumulated.  Bookkeeping  engages  the 
students  at  sever.il  intervals  throughout  the 
course,  not  just  the  one  time  when  it's  stud- 
led.  Thus  the  student  engaged  in  a  sales 
analysis  project  may  be  asked  to  ""take  over" 
the  bookkeeper's  job  during  a  peak  load" 
period.  In  this  way,  his  skills  are  maintained 
and  he  is  alerted  to  the  fact  that  all  sklUf 
must  be  "on  call"  all  of  the  time. 

This  kind  of  confrontation  also  serves  to 
guide  the  student  in  his  choice  of  employ- 
ment. He  knows  just  what  to  expect  in  a 
bookkeeping  job  or  as  a  programer  in  the 
electronic  data  processing  department.  His 
exposure  to  the  wide  spectrum  of  activities 
in  the  classroom  serves  to  alert  him  to  those 
areas  where  he  feels  he  would  be  most  happy 
and  productive. 

But  does  it  icork? 
As  educational   dynamics,  it  sounds  fine, 
but  does  it  work— reaHy  work— for  the  stu- 
dent out  looking  for  a  job? 

The  mean  starting  .salary  fcr  Carteret  busi- 
ness education  graduates  is  $67.47— an  ex- 
cellent salary  for  the  area.  And  students  re- 
ceive an  Increase  of  $5  after  the  first  six 
months.  The  top  firms  in  the  area  compete 
for  them. 

These  facts  and  figures  are  taken  from  a 
continuing  survey  of  graduates  carried  out 
by  Rozzelle.  A  follow-up  study  questionnaire 
is  sent  to  all  business  department  graduates 
after  they  have  been  on  the  job  six  months. 
The  purpose  of  the  survey  is  to  find  out  if  the 
school  program  works,  why  some  parts  work 
better  than  others  and  what  can  be  done  to 
improve  it  in  light  of  constantly  changing 
business  needs. 

Job  holders  are  also  asked  in  this  survey 
what  kind  of  tests  they  took  for  the  job  so 
that  current  students  can  be  prepared  when 
applying  at  that  company. 

A  complete  breakdown  of  clerical,  secre- 
tarial and  bookkeeping  jobs  is  arranged  in 
check-off  form,  on  the  survey,  so  respond- 
ents can  indicate  in  detail  just  where  more 
preparation  would  have  been  desirable,  where 
it  was  adequate,  and  where  it  was  more  than 
adequate. 

By  this  keeping  its  finger  on  the  pulse  of 
the  business  community,  Carteret  high 
school  finds  that  is  can  shift  pace,  attitude, 
or  training  methods  to  conform  realistically 
and  usefully  to  current  business  demands. 


PREJUDICING  THE  CASE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my 
calculations  are  correct,  5  years  to  the 
day  have  transpired  since  mutilated 
documents  were  found  in  the  burn  bag 
of  Otto  F.  Otepka,  the  State  Department 
security  officer,  according  to  a  statement 
by  three  State  officials.  Otepka.  several 
months  later,  was  accused  by  the  State 
Department  of  mutilating  the  documents, 
a  Federal  offense.  The  statute  of  limita- 
tions on  this  particular  violation  is  5 
years,  a  period  of  time  which  has  now- 
expired.  As  I  have  noted  before,  these 
mutilation  charges  against  Otepka  were 
dropped  by  the  State  Department  just  as 
Otepka's  hearing  was  about  to  begin. 
Later,  Otepka,  who  flatly  denied  the 
charges,  asked  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  issue  of  the  muti- 
lations, but  the  CSC  declined  on  the 
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Kroimds  that  only  the  first  three  charges, 
which  did  not  cover  the  mutilations,  were 
within  their  mandate  to  review. 

Why  was  the  period  of  5  years  allowed 
to  transpire  without  prosecution  being 
brought  again.st  Otepka  or  whoever  was 
guilty?  Several  months  before  State 
made  its  accusation  of  Otepka.  agents 
of  the  FBI  on  orders  from  the  Justice 
Deijartment.  had  questioned  Otepka  and 
other  State  Department  emiiloyees  con- 
cerning the  Otepka  case.  Therefore,  the 
Ju.stice  Department  was  quite  familiar 
with  the  case,  and  when  State  made  its 
formal  accusation  against  Otepka,  why 
was  he  not  tried  for  \iolation  of  a  Federal 
.statute?  According  to  the  Washington 
Post,  of  June  7,  1967,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment attorney  representing  the  State 
Department  at  Otepka's  hearing.  Irving 
Jaffe,  was  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
dismissal  of  the  "mutilation"  charges, 
"had  nothing  to  do  with  problems  of 
proof."  Also,  according  to  the  Post  arti- 
cle. Jaffe  declined  to  elaborate.  Tliere- 
fore,  if  the  Post  account  is  correct,  the 
State  and  Justice  Departments  had  the 
loroof  necessary  for  the  pro.secution  of 
Otepka  but  decided  to  drop  the  mutila- 
tion charges  for  "technical  legal  rea- 
sons." according  to  Jaffe. 

What  has  the  Justice  Department  been 
doing  for  the  last  5  years?  As  stated,  they 
entered  the  case  in  the  very  beginning, 
yet  to  this  date  nothing  has  been  done. 
This  is  the  second  in.stance  in  the  Otepka 
cases  in  which  a  possible  Federal  viola- 
tion has  been  ignored,  the  other  being  the 
charges  of  possible  perjury  against  the 
State  employees.  Reilly.  Belisle.  and  Hill. 
The  more  one  learns  of  this  case,  the 
more  infuriating  it  becomes.  I  do  not 
mind  repeating  what  I  have  stated  before 
that  .lustice  and  fair  play  for  Otto  Otepka 
should  be  an  i.ssue  in  the  presidential 
campaign  this  year.  If  this  case  of  vicious 
intrigue  is  allowed  to  be  .swept  under  the 
rug.  every  Federal  employee  will  be 
tempted  to  become  a  mere  automaton 
under  the  whip  of  vindictive  superiors. 
If  the  possible  violation  of  Federal  sta- 
tutes by  Federal  officials  arc  ignored, 
what  chance  has  any  Federal  worker  to 
secure  justice  in  his  i:>ursuit  of  service 
to  his  countrv'':' 

One  device  that  has  been  used  by  Fed- 
eral officials  to  dodge  discussion  of  the 
Otepka  case  has  been  the  plea  that  they 
do  not  want  to  prejudice  the  case  while  it 
is  in  the  appeals  stage.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  Otto  Otepka  welcomes  all 
discussion  and  investigation  concerning 
any  aspect  of  the  issue.  As  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  his  case  will  most  certainly 
be  prejudiced  if  all  the  facts  are  not 
brought  to  light.  Tlie  case  of  the  inutila- 
tion  of  documents  is  an  excellent  case  in 
point.  He  categorically  denies  that  he 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  mutilations 
and  claims  that  they  were  planted  in  his 
bum  bag.  He  was  so  anxious  to  have 
certain  State  Department  employees 
questioned  about  this  i.ssue  that  he  asked 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  investi- 
gate. Part  of  his  defense  centers  around 
his  contention  that  there  was  a  concerted 
campaign  by  various  State  employees  to 
oust  him  from  the  Office  of  Security. 
Involved  were  some  of  those  employees 
who,  Otepka  claims,  can  throw  consld- 
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crable  light  on  the  mutilation  of  docu- 
ments. Yet,  to  date  this  issue  has  been 
ignored. 

In  the  coming  months  of  the  presiden- 
tial cami)aign,  there  wUl  be  ample  op- 
portunity to  discuss  this  case  more  fully 
in  public.  To  allow  any  facet  of  the  Otep- 
ka affair  to  go  unexplored  will  be  preju- 
dicing the  case  against  Otepka.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  seeing  justice  done 
should  write  to  their  elected  officials  and 
presidential  candidates  and  demand  that 
this  me.ss  be  cleaned  up  once  and  for 
all— and  do  not  take  "Prejudicing  the 
case"  for  an  answer. 


GUN   LEGISLATION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18,  1968 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of 
the  great  countrywide  discussion  which 
is  developing  about  the  issue  of  gun- 
control  laws,  the  following  editorial  is 
called  to  your  attention. 

Mr.  Richard  Olson,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  weekly  Canby  News,  argues 
the  value  of  H.R.  6067  as  the  model  gun- 
control  bill  to  be  adopted.  As  the  author 
of  this  article  points  out,  my  bill  gets  to 
the  basic  element  in  tliat  it  should  be  an 
automatic  .sentence  and  fine  if  a  gun  is 
used  in  any  act  of  crime. 

Gun  LECiSLA'noN 
We  presume  that  well  see  a  watered-down 
version  of  President   Lyndon  Johnson's  gun 
registration  bill  in  the  near  future  The  rash 
of  assassinations  has  brought  a    "do  some- 
thing quick"   response    from   many   persons 
who  have  never  owned  a  gun  nor  gone  hunt- 
ing and  again,  we  presume,  these  folks  are 
well  within  their  rights  to  ask  for  such  a  bill, 
but  It  is  not  going  to  be  the  panacea  of  this 
Illness.  The  only  things  we  would  go  along 
with    (and  these  are  not  necessarily  in  the 
bill)  would  be  prohibiting  the  mail  order  of 
guns  and  the  necessity  of  having  a  permit  to 
carry   a   concealed   handgun    I   don't    know 
many  hunters  or  target  shooters  who  would 
buy  a  rifle  or  shotgun  wlthovit  seeing  it.  han- 
dling  it   and    fondly    throwing    it   to    their 
shoulder  to  see  how  it  fits.  And,  we  can  see 
no  reason  for  a  person  carrying  a  concealed 
handgun    If  they  are  hunting,  undoubtedly 
thev  would  carry  it  in  a  holster  within  easy 
reach  and  then  it  wouldn't  be  concealed    If 
it  were  concealed,  it  would  be  so  because  ihey 
have  devious  reasons  for  hiding  it  There  are 
persons  who  have  a    legitimate  purpose  for 
carrying  a  concealed  weapon — those  who  take 
large  sums  of  money  to  a  bank,  carry  im- 
portant papers,  etc.,  and  in  these  cases,  they 
should  have  no  objection  to  having  a  permit. 
A  recent  District  of  Columbia  Grand  Jury 
found  that  only  one-quarter  of  the  guns  used 
in  homicides  were  obtained  legally,  inferring 
that  laws  restraining  the  legal  purchase   of 
firearms  would  affect  only  about  25  percent 
of  the  offenders.  We  believe  it  was  one  eastern 
city  which  has  recently  enacted  an  ordinance 
on' the  registration   of  guns  and  the  propo- 
nents of  this  ordinance  stated  that  this  ordi- 
nance has  stopped  the  purchase  of  guns  by 
"x-number"  of  murderers,  burglars,  parolees, 
mentally  incompetent  persons  and  so  on   We 
believe   that    if   a   law   were   enacted,   these 
above    mentioned    persons   would    not   even 
attempt  to  legally  purchase  a  gun.  If  they 
have  a  reason  to  have  one,  they  would  steal 
it   to   prevent   the  law   enforcement   people 
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from  even  knowing  their  whereabouts.  It 
just  Isn't  logical  to  think  that  with  a  fool- 
proof •  •  •  will  iDe  far  more  beneficial  than 
roaming  the  streets,  etc.,  looking  for  some- 
thing to  do. 

We  still  think  that  the  best  proposal  pre- 
sented yet  was  one  by  Congressman  John 
Zwach.  This  proposes  that  anyone  caught  in 
the  act  of  any  crime,  regardless  of  its  seri- 
ousness, in  which  a  gun  is  used  would  auto- 
matically receive  a  Jail  or  prison  sentence 
and  stiff  flne 

Registration  of  guns  and  restriction  upon 
the  sale  of  them  will  only  result  in  black 
market  sales  and  another  ".sickness"  which 
will  increase  the  work-load  of  our  law  en- 
forcement officials  even  more. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  DE- 
LIVERED AT  LOUDOUN  COUNTY 
HIGH  SCHOOL,  LEESBURG.  VA.. 
JUNE  12.  1968,  BY  HARRY  A. 
FINNEY 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OF    VIRCINI,^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18.  1968 

Ml-  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con.stitu- 
ent  of  mine.  Mr,  Harry  A.  Finney,  re- 
cently delivered  the  commencement 
address  at  Loudoun  County  High  School 
in  LeesburR.  Va.  In  his  address  Mr,  Fin- 
ney told  the  students  that,  according  to 
the  law  of  civilization  and  decay,  there 
are  two  kinds  of  .society:  a  society  of 
dispersion  and  a  society  of  centraliza- 
tion. He  told  them  that  we  aie  now  living 
in  a  .society  of  centralization  and  that  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  reversing  the  trend 
toward  centralization  to  the  trend  of  dis- 
persion— to  a  society  of  individualism 
once  again.  He  believes  the  revolt  of 
youth  of  today  is  a  repeat  of  history, 
and  that  it  will  subside  with  new  gen- 
erations. Mr.  Finney  told  the  students 
youth  is  committed  "to  embarkation 
upon  the  road  of  individual  responsibil- 
ity." Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  his  speech  is 
inspiring  and  worthwhile  and  I  .submit 
it  to  my  colleagues  for  their  perusal: 

A  very  brave  man  once  said  these  words: 
"If  I  knew  that  the  world  would  be  coming 
to  an  end  in  exactly  five  minutes,  I  still 
would  plant  a  tree." 

There  has  been  postulated  a  law  known  as 
The  Law  of  Civilization  and  Decay.  Respect- 
able observers  say  that  It  is  alarming  and 
eroslvely  at  work  In  the  land  today  and 
there  is  much  evidence  to  support  the  asser- 
tion, 

.■\ccordlng  to  the  law  of  civilization  and 
deciv,  there  are  cyclic  alternations  between 
dispersion  and  centralization,  .^t  the  begin- 
ning of  a  civilization,  in  a  dispersed  society, 
there  is  considerable  freedom  fostered  by  in- 
dividualism with  reverence  for  the  unknown: 
there  is  virility:  there  is  imagination.  .As  the 
society  prospers  the  nonproductive  specula- 
tor and  the  usurer  a,ssert  themselves  and 
inevitably  there  develops  a  trend  to  central- 
ization, with  resultant  economy  of  power, 
economy  of  production,  and  Inferiority  of 
quality.  The  ethics  of  the  market  place  su- 
persede those  of  the  herdsman,  the  farmer 
and  the  artisan.  The  problems  of  debt  and 
debtors,  as  well  as  those  of  creditors.  Inten- 
sify .IS  money  is  manipulated  and  the  coinage 
Is  debased.  The  Individual  Is  lost  in  the  crowd 
and  humanity  falls  into  a  new  dark  age  from 
which  there  is  emergence  only  with  the  In- 
fusion of  new  blood:  new  spirit,  new  virility 
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to  create  a  new  dispersion  to  calm  the  p.^s- 
slon  for  conformity  and  restore  to  the 
individual  a  new  sense  of  pride  and  responsi- 
bility. 

Rome.  In  a  dispersed  society  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic,  was  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  population  of 
strong  freemen.  Under  the  Empire,  after  cen- 
tralization, she  had  but  one  anxiety:  How  to 
levy  and  collect  mere  and  still  more  taxes. 
In  the  time  of  Nero  the  silver  content  of 
the  denarius  wa-s  reduced  from  1  84th  to 
1  96th  of  a  pound,  with  copper  alloy  mak- 
ing up  the  difference.  Liiter.  under  Trajan. 
the  alloy  was  increased  to  twenty  per  cent. 
Under  Septimus  Severus  it  went  to  sixty  per 
cent,  and  by  the  year  220  A.D.  the  coin  had 
degenerated  to  base  metal  and  it  was  re- 
pudiated. The  once  free  farmers  and  artl.sans 
were  reduced  to  slavery  or  piled  up  in  the 
cities  to  beg  for  sustenance. 

Undeniably,  today's  civilization  is  too 
tightly  centralized  and  unhealthy  forces  are 
at  work  But  the  God  of  creation  is  not  dead 
and  there  is  an  area  for  abundant  hope. 

Without  time  to  trace  all  the  cau.ses  for 
all  of  the  ailments  of  society  and  without 
genius  to  prescribe  specific  remedies,  enum- 
eration of  the  symptoms  would  avail  no  good 
and  would  serve  only  to  acidulate  the  sweet- 
ness of  your  last  hour  together. 

It  was  Oscar  Wilde  who  told  us  that  we, 
in  order  to  judge  reality  and  test  the  verities, 
must  see  them  on  the  tight  rope.  The  veri- 
ties, that  is.  the  beliefs  heretofore  accepted 
as  truths,  the  ideals,  the  principles  to  which 
strong  men  adhered.  Indeed,  are  on  the  tight 
rope  and  today  Is  a  time  of  testing.  And 
youth  is  In  revolt. 

Youth  in  normal  revolt  is  no  cause  for  ex- 
citation, -youth  in  madcap  rampage  Is  cause 
for  earnest  examination,  sober  discussion  and 
peremptory  remedial  action. 

Youth  in  normal  revolt  is  youth  reluctant- 
ly discarding  the  cherished  illusions  of  child- 
hood; It  is  youth  in  observation:  youth  in 
.awareness:  youth  compassionate:  youth  tin- 
satisfied  with  fastidious  answers  to  its  urgent 
questions.  It  is  youth  finding  society  in  fail- 
ure to  practice  its  own  preachments.  It  is 
youth  with  face  set  hard  against  compromise. 

In  relatively  similar  circumstantial  set- 
tings youth  has  always  been  in  revolt.  Hear 
this  quatrain  cf  lamentation  from  the  in- 
comparably haunting  cadences  of  Omar 
Khayyam : 

"Ah  Love,  could  you  and  I  with  Him  conspire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire, 

Would  we  not  shatter  it  to  bits  .and  then 
Re-mold  it  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire?" 

Those  lines  were  written  in  the  Twelfth 
Century.  Successive  revolutions,  upsetting  old 
regimes,  have  brought  us  to  this  moment 

But  there  is  outcry  that  never  before  has 
there  been  such  great  disorder.  An  historian 
will  disprove  that  statement.  Still,  Youth 
seems  to  be  inquiring:  "If  our  elders  con- 
trived this  great  disorder,  why  should  we 
hearken  to  their  advice:  why  should  we  take 
instruction  from  them?"  And  there  is  talk  of 
a  communication  g.ap. 

Take  this  assurance.  Your  elders  have  not 
deliberately  created  unwholesome  conditions. 
There  has  been  no  evil  conspiracy.  The  pre- 
ceding generation  has  not  inordinately  in- 
dulged in  sin. 

Much  of  what  you  look  upon  Is  the  in- 
evitable result  of  the  supplantation  of  an 
agricultural  economy  by  the  industrial  which, 
with  overwhelming  impact,  coincided  with 
and  fomented  centralization  in  its  latest 
cycle,  A  terrible  fratricidal  war  for  the  preser- 
vation of  a  dispersed  society  was  fought  In 
this  land.  With  the  loss  of  that  war  the  rush 
to  centralization  was  further  accelerated.  To- 
day the  continent  is  filled  up  and  exploited. 
The  ugly,  festering  tentacles  of  the  megalop- 
olis continues  to  creep,  despoiling  the  coun- 
tryside and  replacing  beauty  with  pollution 
because  there  are  more  and  more  people  com- 
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p>etlng  for  shares  in  the  available  shrinking 
space.  Wherefore,  it  might  be  said  that  there 
cannot  be  a  new  dispersion:  that  men,  if  they 
cannot  move,  cannot  disperse 

Well,  there  can  be  and  there  must  be,  if 
not  a  physical,  then  an  in  place  dispersion;  a 
dispersion  of  power  and  of  greed  and  clamor 
for  power;  a  di.sperslon  of  responsibility;  a 
discard  of  the  idea  that  all  problems  can  be 
settled  by  the  central  government,  and  a 
diminution  of  the  demands  made  upon  that 
government.  This  means  that  there  must  be 
a  spiritual  re-birth:  .i  renewal  of  .self  reliance, 
energy,  resolution  and  courage  in  the  indi- 
vidual. 

There  Is  about  to  be  cast  before  your  gen- 
eration a  prodigious  task  which  you  will  have 
to  perform  with  resurrected  tools  or  with 
better  tools  of  your  own  invention.  You  will 
seek  answers  to  well  nigh  Imponderable  ques- 
tions. You  will  not  find  tliose  answers  by 
tossing  borrowed  money  to  the  winds,  or  by 
passing  laws  which  serve  only  to  irritate  one 
segment  of  society  while  disappointing  an- 
other: especially  since  the  disappointed  ones 
are  .so  plaintively  and  so  clearly  saying  that 
they  want  from  life  something  more  than  the 
bread  of  charity. 

The  challenge  is  magnificent  and  challenge 
assures  an  interesting  future 

Competition  enforces  compromise.  When 
you  have  finished  your  collegiate  endeavors, 
you.  if  you  take  with  you  into  the  world  a 
demand  for  absoUite  perfection  and  good 
order,  will  find  where'er  you  turn  caj>able. 
competitive  adversaries  determined  as  you 
are  determined  to  stand  upon  their  princi- 
ples and  to  insist  upon  trial  for  their  ideas. 
If  you  would  accomplish,  you  will  compro- 
mise This  is  not  to  suggest  that  you  will  re- 
nounce any  part  of  that  which  you  hold  good, 
but  rather  that  you  will  accept  and  merge 
with  your  own  good  whatever  good  Is  prof- 
fered by  your  adversaries. 

Yoti  will  encounter  men  who  are  stupid 
and  lazy  and  they  will  become  vociferous  and 
obstructive  and  you  will  have  to  take  account 
of  them  You  will  meet  with  men  who  are 
greedy  and  sordidly  ambitious.  They  will 
overwhelm  you  if  you.  with  gaze  too  firmly 
fixed  upon  a  distant  Utopian  ideal,  refuse  to 
look  upon  and  act  within  the  Immediate  pros- 
pect. Again,  this  is  not  to  say  that  you  will 
play  dishonest  games  with  furtive  game- 
sters. Only  that  you  will  have  to  fig.^t  today's 
battle  today. 

.^nd  all  of  It  means  simply  that  each  of  you. 
with  careful  regard  for  the  rights  and  claims 
of  others,  must  dare  to  be  yourself. 

While  men  compete,  not  only  for  primal 
lusts  as  in  the  past,  but  now  for  each  last 
inch  of  standing  room,  you  will  find  that 
order  is  less  than  perfect,  if  perfect  order  and 
nothing  less  will  do.  go  then  and  look  Into  an 
ant  hill  or  a  bee  hive.  Your  study  of  the  ant 
and  of  the  bee  will  convince  you  that  for 
man  in  his  present  state  of  spiritual  develop- 
ment perfect  order  and  absolute  freedom  are 
not  compatible.  For  sake  of  freedom  men 
have  tolerated  conditions  In  which  order  is 
less  than  perfect.  But  that  tolerance  was 
never  intended  for  and  should  never  be  ex- 
tended to  licentious  disregard  of  decent  hu- 
man conduct  or  unrestrained  mob  violence. 

There  is  one  and  only  one  condition  in 
which  perfect  order  and  absolute  freedom 
can  subsist  together.  That  Is  In  a  state  of 
conservative  christian  anarchy.  By  conserva- 
tive christian  anarchy  Is  meant  a  state  In 
which  each  last  Individual  is  so  noble  and 
so  Just,  so  truthful  and  so  peaceful  and  so 
dedicated  to  concern  for  the  rights  of  others 
thit  no  laws  are  necessary.  Man  as  he  is 
today  would  find  existence  in  that  state  ex- 
tremely dull.  He  would  not  enjoy  It.  He  Is  not 
ready  for  It. 

Christians  profess  their  love  for  Jesus. 
but  do  not  always  follow  his  precepts.  Fren- 
zied Buddhists  immolate  themselves  in  the 
name  of  their  religion,  but  In  their  lives 
stray   far    from    the    path    which    Gautama 


traced  for  them.  The  Chinese  sing  of  Lao  tze 
and  of  Confucius,  but  neglect  the  instruc- 
tions those  bweet  old  teachers  gave  to  them. 
Arabs  invoke  the  name  of  Allah  and  Israelis 
that  of  Yawveh,  but  they  fight  for  territory. 
Man  Is  only  four  hvindred  generations  re- 
moved from  the  caves.  Try  to  love  the  be- 
wildered fellow.  It  has  been  said  that  his- 
tory is  only  the  record  of  the  various  stages 
through  which  man  passes  while  trying  to 
humanize  himself.  More  and  more  human 
ought  to  be  the  motto  for  an  ideal  life. 
You  do  have  a  superb  challenge  and  chal- 
lenge does  assure  an  interesting  future. 

If  your  elders  are  to  be  charged  with 
fault,  the  indictment  should  say  that  they 
too  generou.sly  took  upon  themselves  re- 
sponsibility for  the  accumulated  guilt  of  all 
the  ages  and  that  they  tried  too  hard,  in 
too  short  time,  with  too  little  understanding, 
to  satisfy  all  of  the  complaints  of  which  all 
men  make  clamor.  Too  suddenly  and  too 
indiscriminately  they  gave  freedom  for  ex- 
ercise of  jiersonal  prerogatives  without  lirst 
making  certain  that  those  to  whom  they 
gave  It  were  willing  to  assume  and  prepare 
for  the  assumption  of  concommltant  re- 
sponsibilities. Your  elders,  in  their  own  com- 
passion, have  gone  deeply  into  their  re- 
sources for  the  improvement  of  conditions 
and.  all  of  the  noisy  publicity  to  the  con- 
trary, they  have  seen  to  it  that  no  one  of 
necessity  goes  hungry.  They  have  reversed 
the  old  mercantile  laws  which  favored  the 
few  against  the  many.  They  have  softened, 
perhaps  too  softly,  the  criminal  laws.  They 
have  ameliorated  conditions  In  the  institu- 
tions lor  the  mentally  ill.  They  liave  made 
available  educational  facilities  which  fur- 
nish vast  opportunities  for  anyone  who  is 
sincerely  in  quest  of  knowledge. 

It  seems  that  your  elders,  when  they  as- 
sumed the  blame  for  all  the  sins  with  which 
the  face  of  man  is  scarred  and  precipitously 
went  about  atonement,  expected  of  those 
for  whom  they  labored  adjustable  proficien- 
cies which  those  beneficiaries  do  not  at  once 
exhibit.  In  the  rush  for  the  abolishment  of 
peasantry,  they  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  transplanted  person  might  not  know  how 
to  perform  in  a  new  c'lvironment  and  might 
not  try  to  learn.  In  this  process  they  made 
discontented  many  who  formerly  had  lived 
contentedly. 

Mistakes  must  be  acknowledged,  not  lor 
assignment  of  blame,  but  for  study  and  cor- 
rection. You  were  told  that  revolutions  of 
the  past  have  uprooted  customs  of  the  past, 
but  the  sociological  Impacts  of  those  revolu- 
tions, when  sharply  and  immediately  im- 
pressed as  we  have  felt  impressment,  were 
terribly  impressed  by  chopping  block,  guil- 
lotine, firing  squad  and  gas  chamber.  In 
our  l.ind  today,  with  centralization  begetting 
more  centralization  and  new  demands  piling 
high  upon  demands  already  high,  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  appraisal  or  for  adjustment 
.md  readjustment.  There  are  complexities 
which  no  man  and  no  congress  of  elected 
men  can  quickly  comprehend  and  simplify. 
This  much  seems  certain:  It  is  time  to  stop 
the  handout  and  give  a  hand  up. 

Regarding  then  the  great  disorder  as  con- 
sequence of  industrialization  and  central- 
ization, you  may  correlate  your  elders'  well 
meant  effort.s;  their  too  hasty  and  too  hap- 
hazard efforts  to  right  all  wrongs  for  all 
time  to  come;  their  too  sharp  infliction  of 
theory  on  practice. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  yours  is  a  dis- 
inherited generation.  Cry  not  that  there  is 
no  future.  Is  youth's  remonstrance  honest? 
Is  youth's  professed  compassion  sincere?  Af- 
firmative answers  commit  youth  to  embarka- 
tion upon  the  road  of  Individual  re- 
sponsibility. 

Take  the  social  and  economic  inaugura- 
tions and  see  to  It  that  the  benefits  are  more 
sensibly  distributed.  In  that  process  rees- 
tablish discipline,  including  self  discipline, 
which  as  the  one  real  sin  has  been  dlses- 
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tabllshed.  Take  your  faltering  brother's  hand, 
but  let  your  walk  with  him  be  one  that  will 
sustain  him  to  walk  alone  and  thereby  to 
gain  the  pride  of  Independence.  Test  whether 
you.  even  if  it  be  the  eleventh  hour,  can 
arrest  decay. 

Earlier  It  was  said  that  there  is  an  area 
of  hope.  You  will  control  that  area  and  the 
hope  is  that  yoti  will  keep  viable  the  verities. 
Honor,  truth,  self  reliance,  thrift,  pride  In 
endeavor,  pride  in  achievement,  himillity  of 
spirit,  practical  enlightened  unselfishness 
.  .  .  these  are  the  verities  If  you  accept  your 
challenge  and  respect  and  uphold  them,  they 
win  be  maintained  in  balance  and  you  will 
not  fall  to  make  your  progress.  Neglect  and 
dishonor  them  and  you  will  complete  the 
operation  of  that  insidious  law  of  decay  and 
will  leave  to  your  posterity  fresh  and  awful 
and  unimaginable  vlcl.ssitudes. 

You  are  gloriously  equipped  for  your 
course  which  we  cannot  chart  for  you.  You 
have  healthy  minds  in  healthy  lx)dles.  You 
are  loaded  with  untested  courage.  You  have 
energy,  that  marvelous  attribute  of  youth, 
and  you  have  hope.  You  do  have  hope,  else 
you  would  not  have  come  thus  far  and 
would  not  be  in  preparation  for  onward 
going. 

If  an  individual's  aspirations  reach  higher 
than  the  everyday  activities  of  the  market 
place  and  acquisition  of  luxurious  accommo- 
dations, then  he  must  learn,  and  be  content 
in  the  knowledge,  that  he  will  never  see  the 
full  fruition  of  the  trees  that  he  has  planted 
He  must  come  to  know  the  magnitude  of 
knowledge  and  to  realize  that  he  has  not 
time  to  gain  more  than  a  little  of  it.  His 
quest  for  the  end  of  the  rainbow  must  pro- 
vide Its  own  reward,  for  the  end  of  the 
rainbow  Is  not  to  be  discouraged.  His  cour- 
age he  must  not  vaunt  in  idle  showmanship, 
nor  his  energies  dls.sipate  In  pursuit  of  trivia. 
He  must  walk  in  liumble  pride  and  proud 
humility. 

In  words  borrowed  from  sturdy  old  Justice 
Holmes,  this  charge  Is  yours:  Have  faith! 
Ha.e   faith   and  pursue  the  unknown  end. 

I  congratulate  you  and  earnestly  wish  for 
you  success  In  the  work  which  you  will  ftnd 
to  do. 


BETTY   i-TTRNESS   CAPTIVATES    NA- 
TIONAL PRESS  CLUB  AUDIENCE 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF  AnssouRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18.  1968 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  pleasure  today,  and  indeed  it  was  a 
i;reat  pleasure.  :o  be  a  .euest  of  the  officers 
of  the  National  Press  Club  when  Betty 
Furne.ss.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Consumer  Affairs,  made  a  lunch- 
eon address  summing  up  iier  first  year 
in  office. 

Miss  Furness  i.s  a  delightful  person  and 
she  made  a  delightful  and  witty  speech, 
which  I  am  sure  all  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  interested  in  consumer 
affairs  will  want  to  read.  She  completely 
captivated  the  audience  of  new.smen  and 
newswomen. 

Unfortunately.  I  do  not  have  a  tran- 
script of  the  questions  asked  from  the 
audience,  and  her  poised,  incisive,  .spon- 
taneous replies.  Her  performance  re- 
minded me  of  her  appearance  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consiuner  Affairs  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  at  the  opening  day  of  our  hear- 
ings last  year  on  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  when  she  demonstrated 
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the  same  remarkable  facility  for  respon- 
sive reply  to  difficult  questions.  I  think 
she  has  done  a  wonderful  .lob  and  has 
been  a  most  worthy  successor  to  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  Esther  Petersen.  We 
are  fortunate  to  have  had  two  such  out- 
standing women  in  this  demanding  and 
difficult  and  challenging  position. 

Miss  Fuiness'  prepared  remarks  were 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Betty  Fvrness.  special  Assist- 
ant TO  THE  President  for  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, Before  the  National  Press  Ch'B, 
National  Press  Building,  Washington, 
DC.  June  18,  1968 

Last  fall,  I  was  In  the  middle  of  a  speaking 
tour  when  I  noticed  a  cartoon  in  Look.  It 
showed  a  portly  gentleman  about  to  make 
a  dinner  speech,  and  he  was  saying: 

"I  am  now  going  to  deliver  a  long  and 
boring  harangue,  full  of  cliches  and  not  con- 
taining a  single  worthwhile  or  original 
thought.  That's  what  you'\e  paid  $100  a  plate 
for,  and  that's  what  you're  going  to  get  " 

I  was  told  that  you  would  be  paying  $3  60 
a  plate  today,  so  I  could  feel  free  to  econo- 
mize, too— at  least  on  length. 

As  for  subject  matter,  I  knew  that  I  could 
try  to  thrill  you  with  dramatic  tales  from  the 
marketplace,  or  arouse  your  reportorial  ler- 
vor  with  an  analysis  of  consumer  credit. 

But  then  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  would 
be  the  first  time,  really,  that  I'd  had  a  chance 
to  speak  to  the  national  press  in  one  collec- 
tive room. 

My  romance  with  the  national  press  has 
had  all  the  elements  of  a  soap  opera  Boy 
meets  girl.  Boy  decides  he'd  rather  kiss  his 
sister  than  be  seen  with  this  disaster.  Boy 
dates  girl,  but  no  hand-holding.  Second  date 
looks  a  little  better.  And  tune  in  tomorrow 
to  see  If  they're  still  speaking. 

This  romance  began  the  day  after  I  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  I  turned  to  the 
papers  the  nevt  morning,  blushing  and  ap- 
prehensive, and  pow! 

I  almost  wished  I  was  back  getting  flapped 
around    by    Bruce    Cabot    In    "Midshipman 
■  Jack.'' 

As  the  clipping  service  began  sending  in 
their  goodies  I  could  see  this  was  going  to  be 
a  rocky  romance. 

"Incredible!"  said  Women's  Wear.  "Who's 
kidding  whom?  "  I  was  described  as  "a  kind 
of  Saturday  Review  version  of  Consumer 
Reports." 

In  St  Louis,  the  Post-Dispatch  said  the 
President  must  have  been  playing  the  role 
of  a  casting  director,  quote  "as  we  have  not 
seen  it  before,  since  Tyrone  Power.  Jr  ,  was 
signed  to  play  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps."  They 
said  mine  was  a  story  Horatio  Alger  would 
have  hesitated  to  write 

In  Michigan,  the  Ann  Arbor  News  said  that 
quote  "A  more  likely  appointment  would  have 
been  the  housewife  who  keeps  seeing  that 
dove  flying  into  Sarah  Schlumpf's  kitchen  " 
In  Hackensack,  New  Jersey,  the  Record 
asked  the  poignant  question:  "If  an  actor 
with  no  experience  In  government  can  become 
a  Governor  of  California  or  a  United  States 
Senator,  why  can't  an  underemployed  actress 
from  the  East  Side  of  Manhattan  find  a  suc- 
cessful, useful  life  In  the  White  House?" 

The  appointment  did  excite  one  man,  Don 
Maclean,  who  said  that  he  hadn't  been  so 
enthused  about  something  since  the  inven- 
tion of  the  self-loading  waffle  Iron. 

I  got  one  flattering — well  sort  of  flatter- 
ing— comparison  from  the  Chicago  American, 
which  said  it  could  think  of  "nobody  less 
qualified  for  the  job  of  representing  con- 
sumers, unless  It  might  be  Elizabeth  Taylor." 
But  the  other  comparisons  I  could  have 
done  without  The  Rochester  Times-Union 
said  the  President  was  going  to  use  my  ap- 
pointment for  r.  springboard  'to  get  Batman 
for  the  aviation  agency  and  Ed  Sullivan  for 
graves  registration." 
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from  even  knowing  their  whereabouts  It 
Just  Isn't  logical  to  think  that  with  a  fool- 
proof •  •  •  will  be  far  more  beneficial  than 
roaming  the  streets,  etc.,  looking  for  some- 
thing to  do. 

We  still  think  that  the  best  proposal  pre- 
sented yet  was  one  by  Congressman  John 
Zwnch  This  proposes  that  anyone  caught  In 
the  act  of  any  crime,  regardless  of  its  seri- 
ousness, in  which  a  gun  is  used  would  auto- 
matically receive  a  Jail  or  prison  sentence 
and  stiff  fine 

Registration  of  guns  and  restriction  upon 
the  sale  of  them  will  only  result  in  black 
market  sales  and  another  "sickness"  which 
will  increase  the  work-load  of  our  law  en- 
forcement officials  even  more. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  DE- 
LIVERED AT  LOUDOUN  COUNTY 
HIGH  SCHOOL.  LEESBURG.  VA., 
JUNE      12.      1968.     BY     HARRY     A. 

FINNEY 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OF    VIHGINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18,  1968 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mi".  Speaker,  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine.  Mr.  Hfirry  A.  Finney,  re- 
cently delivered  the  commencement 
address  at  Loudoun  County  High  School 
in  Lee,sburg.  Va.  In  his  address  Mr.  Fin- 
ney told  the  students  that,  according  to 
the  law  of  civilization  and  decay,  there 
are  two  kinds  of  society:  a  society  of 
dispersion  and  a  society  of  centraliza- 
tion. He  told  them  that  we  at"e  now  living 
in  a  society  of  centralization  and  that  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  reversing  the  trend 
toward  centralization  to  the  trend  of  dis- 
persion— to  a  society  of  individualism 
once  again.  He  believes  the  revolt  of 
youth  of  today  is  a  repeat  of  history, 
and  that  it  will  subside  with  new  gen- 
erations. Mr.  Finney  told  the  students 
youth  is  committed  "to  embarkation 
upon  the  road  of  individual  responsibil- 
ity." Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  his  speech  is 
inspiring  and  worthwhile  and  I  submit 
it  to  my  colleagues  for  their  perusal: 

A  very  brave  man  once  said  these  words: 
'"If  I  knew  that  the  world  would  be  coming 
to  an  end  In  exactly  five  minutes,  I  still 
would  plant  a  tree."" 

There  has  been  postulated  a  law  known  as 
The  Law  of  Civilization  and  Decay.  Respect- 
able observers  say  that  it  Is  alarming  and 
eroslvely  at  work  in  the  land  today  and 
there  is  much  evidence  to  support  the  asser- 
tion. 

According  to  the  law  of  civilization  and 
decay,  there  are  cyclic  alternations  between 
dispersion  and  centralization.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  a  civilization,  in  a  dispersed  society, 
there  Is  considerable  freedom  fostered  by  in- 
dividualism with  reverence  for  the  unknown: 
there  is  virility;  there  Is  imagination.  As  the 
society  prospers  the  nonproductive  specula- 
tor and  the  usurer  assert  themselves  and 
inevitably  there  develops  a  trend  to  central- 
ization, with  resultant  economy  of  power, 
economy  of  production,  and  Inferiority  of 
quality.  The  ethics  of  the  market  place'  su- 
persede those  of  the  herdsman,  the  farmer 
and  the  artisan.  "The  problems  of  debt  and 
debtors,  as  well  as  those  of  creditors,  Inten- 
sify as  money  is  manipulated  and  the  coinage 
Is  debased.  The  Individual  is  lost  in  the  crowd 
and  humanity  falls  Into  a  new  dark  age  from 
which  there  is  emergence  only  with  the  in- 
fusion of  new  blood;  new  spirit,  new  virility 
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to  create  a  new  dispersion  to  calm  the  pas- 
sion for  conformity  aad  restore  to  the 
individual  a  new  sense  of  pride  and  responsi- 
bility. 

Rome.  In  a  dispersed  society  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic,  was  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  population  of 
strong  freemen.  Under  the  Empire,  after  cen- 
tralization, she  had  but  one  anxiety:  How  to 
levy  and  collect  mere  and  still  more  taxes. 
In  the  time  of  Nero  the  silver  content  of 
the  denarius  was  reduced  from  1  84ih  to 
1  96th  of  a  pound,  with  copper  alloy  mak- 
ing up  the  difference.  Uiter.  under  Trajan, 
the  alloy  was  increased  to  twenty  per  cent. 
Under  Septimus  Severus  it  went  to  sixty  per 
cent,  and  by  the  year  220  AD.  the  coin  had 
degenerated  to  base  metal  and  it  was  re- 
pudiated. The  once  free  farmers  and  ;irti.sans 
were  reduced  to  slavery  or  piled  up  in  the 
cities  to  beg  for  sustenance. 

Undeniably.  today"s  civilization  is  too 
tightly  centralized  and  unhealthy  forces  are 
at  work.  But  the  God  of  creation  is  not  dead 
and  there  is  an  area  for  abundant  hope. 

Without  time  to  trace  all  the  causes  for 
all  of  the  ailments  of  society  and  without 
genius  to  prescribe  specific  remedies,  enum- 
eration of  the  symptoms  would  avail  no  good 
and  would  serve  only  to  acidulate  the  sweet- 
ness of  your  last  hour  together. 

It  was  Oscar  Wilde  who  told  us  that  we. 
In  order  to  Judge  reality  and  test  the  verities, 
must  see  them  on  the  tight  rope.  The  veri- 
ties, that  is,  the  beliefs  heretofore  accepted 
as  truths,  the  Ideals,  the  principles  to  which 
strong  men  adhered,  indeed,  are  on  the  tight 
roi>e  and  today  is  a  time  of  testing.  And 
youth  is  In  revolt. 

Youth  In  normal  revolt  is  no  cause  for  ex- 
citation. Youth  in  madcap  rampage  is  cause 
for  earnest  examination,  sober  discussion  and 
I>eremptory  remedial  action. 

Youth  in  normal  revolt  is  youth  reluctant- 
ly discarding  the  cherished  illusions  of  child- 
hood; it  is  youth  In  observation;  youth  in 
awareness;  youth  compassionate;  youth  un- 
satisfied with  fastidious  answers  to  its  "argent 
questions.  It  is  youth  finding  society  in  fail- 
ure to  practice  its  own  preachments.  It  is 
youth  with  face  set  hard  against  compromise. 

In  relatively  similar  circumstantial  set- 
tings youth  has  always  been  In  revolt.  Hear 
this  quatrain  cf  lamentation  from  the  in- 
comparably haunting  cadences  of  Omar 
Khayyam ; 

"Ah  Love,  could  you  and  I  with  Him  conspire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire, 

Would  we  not  shatter  It  to  bits  and  then 
Re-mold  it  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire?" 

Those  lines  were  written  in  the  Twelfth 
Century.  Successive  revolutions,  upsetting  old 
regimes,  have  brought  us  to  this  moment. 

But  there  is  outcry  that  never  before  has 
there  been  such  great  disorder.  An  historian 
will  disprove  that  statement.  Still.  Youth 
seems  to  be  inquiring:  "If  our  elders  con- 
trived this  great  disorder,  why  should  we 
hearken  to  their  advice;  why  should  we  take 
instruction  from  them?"  And  there  is  talk  of 
a  communication  g.ip. 

Take  this  assurance.  Your  elders  have  not 
deliberately  created  unwholesome  conditions. 
There  has  been  r<o  evil  conspiracy.  The  pre- 
ceding generation  has  not  inordinately  in- 
dulged in  sin. 

Much  of  what  you  look  ufwn  is  the  in- 
evitable result  of  the  supplantatlon  of  an 
agricultural  economy  by  the  industrial  which, 
with  overwhelming  Impact,  coincided  with 
and  fomented  centralization  in  its  latest 
cycle.  A  terrible  fratricidal  war  for  the  preser- 
vation of  a  dispersed  society  was  fought  in 
this  land.  With  the  loss  of  that  war  the  rush 
to  centralization  was  further  accelerated.  To- 
day the  continent  is  filled  up  .md  exploited. 
The  ugly,  festering  tentacles  of  the  megalop- 
olis continues  to  creep,  despoiling  the  coun- 
tryside and  replacing  beauty  with  pollution 
because  there  are  more  and  more  people  com- 
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petlng  for  shares  in  the  available  shrinking 
space.  Wherefore,  it  might  be  said  that  there 
cannot  be  a  new  dispersion;  that  men,  if  they 
cannot  move,  cannot  disperse. 

Well,  there  can  be  and  there  must  be,  if 
not  a  physical,  then  an  in  place  dispersion;  a 
dispersion  of  power  and  of  greed  and  clamor 
for  power;  a  dispersion  of  responsibility:  a 
discard  of  the  idea  that  all  problems  can  be 
settled  by  the  central  government,  and  a 
diminution  of  the  demands  made  upon  that 
government.  This  means  that  tliere  must  be 
a  spiritual  re-blrth;  ,i  renewal  of  self  reliance, 
energy,  resolution  and  courage  in  the  indi- 
vidual. 

There  Is  about  to  be  cast  before  your  gen- 
eration a  prodigious  task  which  you  will  have 
to  perform  with  resurrected  tools  or  with 
better  tools  of  your  own  invention.  You  will 
seek  .mswers  to  well  nigh  imponderable  ques- 
tions. You  will  not  lind  those  answers  by 
tossing  borrowed  money  to  the  winds,  or  by 
passing  laws  which  serve  only  to  irritate  one 
segment  of  society  wlille  disappointing  an- 
other; especially  since  the  disappointed  ones 
are  so  plaintively  and  so  clearly  saving  that 
they  want  from  life  something  more  than  the 
bread  of  charity. 

The  challenge  is  magnificent  and  challenge 
assures  an  interesting  future. 

Competition  enforces  compromise.  When 
you  have  finished  your  collegiate  endeavors, 
you,  if  you  take  with  you  into  the  world  a 
demand  for  absolute  perfection  and  good 
order,  will  find  where'er  you  turn  capable. 
competitive  adversaries  determined  as  you 
are  determined  to  stand  upon  their  princi- 
ples and  to  insist  upon  trial  for  their  ideas. 
If  you  would  accomplish,  you  will  compro- 
mise This  is  not  to  suggest  that  you  will  re- 
nounce any  part  of  that  which  you  hold  good, 
but  rather  that  you  will  accept  and  merge 
with  your  own  good  whatever  good  is  prof- 
fered by  your  adversaries. 

You  will  encounter  men  who  are  stupid 
and  lazy  and  they  will  become  vociferous  and 
obstructive  and  you  will  have  to  take  account 
of  them.  You  will  meet  with  men  who  are 
greedy  and  sordidly  ambitious.  They  will 
overwhelm  you  if  you,  with  gaze  too  firmly 
fixed  upon  a  distant  Utopian  ideal,  refuse  to 
look  upon  and  act  within  the  immediate  pros- 
pect. Again,  this  is  not  to  .say  that  yoti  will 
play  dishonest  games  with  furtive  game- 
sters. Only  that  you  will  have  to  fight  today"s 
battle  today. 

And  all  of  it  means  simply  that  each  of  you, 
with  careful  regard  for  the  rights  and  claims 
of  others,  must  dare  to  be  yourself. 

While  men  compete,  not  only  for  primal 
lusts  as  in  the  past,  but  now  for  each  last 
inch  of  standing  room,  you  will  find  that 
order  is  less  than  perfect,  if  perfect  order  and 
nothing  less  will  do,  go  then  and  look  into  an 
ant  hill  or  a  bee  hive.  Your  study  of  the  ant 
and  of  the  bee  will  convince  you  that  for 
man  in  his  present  state  of  .spiritual  develop- 
ment perfect  order  and  absolute  freedom  are 
not  compatible.  For  sake  of  freedom  men 
have  tolerated  conditions  In  which  order  is 
less  than  perfect.  But  that  tolerance  was 
never  intended  for  and  shotild  never  be  ex- 
tended to  licentious  disregard  of  decent  hu- 
man conduct  or  unrestrained  mob  violence. 

There  is  one  and  only  one  condition  in 
which  perfect  order  and  absolute  freedom 
can  subsist  together.  That  Is  In  a  state  of 
conservative  christian  anarchy.  By  conser%-a- 
tlve  christian  anarchy  Is  meant  a  state  In 
which  each  last  Individual  is  so  noble  and 
so  Just,  so  truthful  and  so  peaceful  and  so 
dedicated  to  concern  for  the  rights  of  others 
that  no  laws  are  necessary.  Man  as  he  is 
today  would  find  existence  in  that  state  ex- 
tremely dull.  He  would  not  enjoy  it.  He  is  not 
ready  for  it. 

Christians  profess  their  love  for  Jesus. 
but  do  not  always  follow  his  precepts.  Fren- 
zied Buddhists  immolate  themselves  in  the 
name  of  their  religion,  but  In  their  lives 
stray    far   from    the    path    which    Gautama 


traced  for  them.  The  Cliinese  sing  of  Lao  Ize 
and  of  Confucius,  but  neglect  the  instruc- 
tions those  sweet  old  teachers  gave  to  them, 
Arabs  invoke  the  name  of  Allah  and  Israelis 
that  of  Yawveh,  but  they  fight  for  territory. 
Man  is  only  four  hundred  generations  re- 
moved from  the  caves.  Try  to  love  the  be- 
wildered fellow.  It  lias  heen  said  that  his- 
tory is  only  the  record  of  the  various  stages 
through  which  man  passes  while  trying  to 
humanize  himself.  More  and  more  human 
ought  to  be  the  motto  for  an  ideal  life. 
You  do  have  a  superb  challenge  and  chal- 
lenge does  assure  an  interesting  future. 

If  your  elders  are  to  be  charged  with 
fault,  the  indictment  should  say  that  they 
too  generously  took  upon  themselves  re- 
sponsibility for  the  accumulated  guilt  of  all 
the  ages  and  that  they  tried  too  hard.  In 
too  short  time,  with  too  little  understanding, 
to  satisfy  all  of  the  complaints  of  which  all 
men  make  clamor.  Too  suddenly  and  too 
indiscriminately  they  gave  freedom  for  ex- 
ercise of  i>erEonal  prerogatives  without  hrst 
making  certain  that  those  to  wliom  they 
gave  it  were  willing  to  itssume  and  prepare 
for  the  assumption  of  concommltant  re- 
sponsibilities. Your  elders,  in  their  own  com- 
passion, have  gone  deeply  into  their  re- 
sources for  tlie  improvement  of  conditions 
and,  all  of  the  noisy  publicity  to  the  con- 
trary, they  have  seen  to  it  that  no  one  of 
necessity  goes  hungry.  They  have  reversed 
the  old  mercantile  law.s  which  favored  the 
few  against  the  many.  They  have  softened, 
perhaps  too  softly,  the  criminal  laws.  They 
have  ameliorated  conditions  in  the  institu- 
tions for  the  mentally  ill.  They  liave  made 
available  educational  lacllities  which  fur- 
nish vast  opportunities  for  anyone  who  is 
sincerely   in   quest  of   knowledge. 

It  seems  that  your  elders,  when  they  .iS- 
sumed  the  blame  for  all  the  sins  with  which 
the  face  of  man  is  scarred  and  precipitously 
went  about  atonement,  expected  of  those 
for  whom  they  labored  adjustable  proficien- 
cies which  those  beneficiaries  do  not  at  once 
exhibit.  In  the  rush  for  the  abolishment  of 
peasantry,  they  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  transplanted  person  might  not  know  how 
to  perform  in  a  new  environment  .aid  might 
not  try  to  learn.  In  tills  process  they  miide 
discontented  many  who  formerly  had  lived 
contentedly. 

Mistakes  must  be  acknowledged,  not  lor 
assignment  of  blame,  but  for  study  and  cor- 
rection. You  were  told  that  revolutions  of 
the  past  have  uprooted  ctistoms  of  the  past, 
but  the  sociological  impacts  of  those  revolu- 
tions, when  sharply  and  immediately  im- 
pressed as  we  liave  felt  impressment,  were 
Terribly  impressed  by  chopping  block,  guil- 
lotine.' firing  squad  and  gas  chamber.  In 
our  land  today,  with  centralization  begetting 
more  centralization  and  new  demands  piling 
higli  upon  demands  already  high,  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  appraisal  or  for  adjustment 
and  readjtistment.  There  are  complexities 
which  no  man  and  no  congress  of  elected 
men  can  quickly  comprehend  and  simplify. 
This  much  seems  certain:  It  is  time  to  stop 
the  handout  and  give  a  hand  up. 

Regarding  then  the  great  disorder  as  con- 
sequence of  industrialization  and  central- 
ization, you  may  correlate  your  elders"  well 
meant  efforts;  their  too  hasty  and  too  hap- 
hazard efforts  to  right  all  wrongs  for  all 
time  to  come;  their  too  sharp  infliction  of 
theory  on  practice. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  yours  is  a  dis- 
inherited generation.  Cry  not  that  there  is 
no  future.  Is  youth's  remonstrance  honest? 
Is  youth's  professed  compassion  sincere?  Af- 
firmative answers  commit  youth  to  embarka- 
tion upon  the  road  of  Individual  re- 
sponsibility. 

Take  the  social  and  economic  Inaugura- 
tions and  see  to  it  that  the  benefits  are  more 
sensibly  distributed.  In  that  process  rees- 
tablish discipline,  including  self  discipline, 
which  as  the  one  real  sin  has  been  dises- 
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tabllshed.  Take  your  faltering  brother's  hand, 
but  let  your  walk  with  him  be  one  that  will 
sustain  him  to  walk  alone  and  thereby  to 
gain  the  pride  of  inde{>endence.  Test  whether 
you.  even  if  it  t>e  the  eleventh  hour,  can 
arrest  decay. 

Earlier  It  was  said  that  there  is  an  area 
of  hope.  You  will  control  that  area  and  the 
hope  is  that  you  will  keep  viable  the  verities. 
Honor,  truth,  self  reliance,  thrift,  pride  in 
endeavor,  pride  in  achievement,  humility  of 
spirit,  practical  enlightened  unselfishness 
.  .  these  are  the  verities.  If  you  accept  your 
challenge  and  respect  .md  uphold  them,  they 
will  be  maintained  In  balance  and  you  will 
not  fall  to  make  your  progress.  Neglect  and 
dishonor  them  and  you  will  complete  the 
operation  uf  that  insidious  law  of  decay  and 
will  leave  to  your  posterity  fresh  and  awful 
and  unimaginable  vlcl.<isltudes. 

You  are  gloriously  equipped  for  your 
course  which  we  cannot  chart  for  you.  You 
have  healthy  minds  in  healthy  Ixxiles.  You 
are  loaded  with  untested  courage.  You  have 
energy,  that  marvelous  attribute  of  youth, 
and  you  have  hope.  You  do  have  hope,  else 
you  would  not  have  come  thus  far  and 
would  not  be  in  preparation  for  onward 
going. 

If  an  individual's  aspirations  reach  higher 
than  the  everyday  actUHies  of  the  market 
place  and  acquisition  of  luxtirlous  accommo- 
dations, then  he  must  learn,  and  be  cont-ent 
In  the  knowledge,  that  he  will  never  see  the 
full  fruition  of  the  trees  that  he  h.i.s  planted. 
He  must  come  to  know  the  magnitude  of 
knowledge  and  to  realize  that  he  has  not 
time  to  gain  more  than  a  little  of  it.  Hi.'? 
quest  for  the  end  of  the  rainbow  must  pro- 
vide Its  own  reward,  for  the  end  of  the 
rainbow  Is  not  to  be  discouraged.  His  cour- 
age he  must  not  vaunt  in  idle  showmanship, 
nor  his  energies  dissipate  in  pursuit  of  trivia. 
He  must  walk  in  humble  pride  and  proud 
humility. 

In  words  borrowed  from  sturdy  old  Justice 
Holmes,  this  charge  Is  yours:  Have  faith! 
Have  faith  and  pursue   the  unknown  end. 

I  congratulate  you  and  earnestly  wish  for 
you  success  in  the  work  which  you  will  find 
to  do. 
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Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  i^leasurc  today,  and  indeed  it  was  a 
great  pleasure,  to  be  a  guest  of  the  officer.^ 
of  the  National  Press  Club  when  Betty 
Furness.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Consumer  Affairs,  made  a  lunch- 
eon address  .summing  up  hc-i  first  year 
in  office. 

Miss  Furness  is  a  delightful  i>erson  and 
she  made  a  delightful  and  witty  speech, 
which  I  am  sure  all  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  interested  in  consumer 
affairs  will  want  to  read.  She  completely 
captivated  the  audience  of  newsmen  and 
newswomen. 

Unfortunately.  I  do  not  have  a  tran- 
.•=cript  of  the  questions  asked  from  the 
audience,  and  her  poised,  incisive,  spon- 
taneous replies.  Her  perfoi'mance  re- 
minded me  of  her  appearance  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  at  the  opening  day  of  our  hear- 
ings last  year  on  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  when  she  demonstrated 
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the  same  remai  kable  facility  for  respon- 
sive reply  to  difficult  questions.  I  think 
she  has  done  a  wonderful  .iob  and  has 
been  a  most  worthy  successor  to  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  Esther  Petersen.  We 
are  fortunate  to  have  had  two  such  out- 
standing women  in  this  demanding  and 
difficult  and  challenging  position. 

Miss  Furness'  prepared  remarks  were 
as  follows: 

Remarks  uv  BtTTY  Furness,  Special  Assist- 
ant TO  THE  President  for  Consximer  Af- 
fairs, Before  the  National  Press  Clvb, 
National  Press  Building,  Washington, 
DC  ,  June  18,  1968 

Last  fall,  I  was  In  the  middle  of  a  speaking 
tour  when  I  noticed  a  cartoon  in  Look.  It 
showed  a  portly  gentleman  about  to  make 
a  dinner  speech,  and  he  was  sa>1ng: 

'"I  am  now  going  to  deliver  a  long  and 
boring  liarangue,  full  of  cliches  and  not  con- 
taining a  single  worthwhile  or  original 
thought.  Tliat's  what  you'\e  paid  $100  a  plate 
for,  and  that's  what  you're  going  to  get" 

I  was  told  that  you  would  be  paying  $3  60 
a  plate  today,  so  I  could  feel  free  to  econo- 
mize, too — at  least  on  length. 

As  for  subject  matter.  I  knew  that  I  could 
try  to  thrill  you  with  dramatic  tales  from  the 
marketplace,  or  arouse  your  reportortal  ler- 
vor  with  an  analysis  of  consumer  credit. 

But  then  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  would 
be  the  first  time,  really,  that  I'd  had  a  chance 
to  speak  to  the  national  press  in  one  collec- 
tive room. 

My  romance  with  the  national  press  has 
had  all  the  elements  of  a  soap  opera  Boy 
meets  girl.  Boy  decides  he'd  rather  kiss  his 
sister  than  be  seen  with  this  disaster.  Bov 
dates  girl,  but  no  hand-holding.  Second  date 
looks  a  little  better.  And  tune  in  tomorrow 
to  see  if  they're  still  .^peaking. 

This  romance  began  the  day  after  I  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  I  turned  to  the 
papers  the  next  morning,  blushing  and  ap- 
prehensive, and  pow! 

I  almost  wished  I  was  back  getting  .-^lapped 
around  by  Bruce  Cabot  In  'Midshipman 
Jack." 

As  the  clipping  service  began  sending  in 
their  fioodles,  I  could  see  this  was  going  to  be 
a  rocky  romance. 

"Incredible!""  said  Women's  Wear.  "Whos 
kidding  whom?""  I  was  described  as  '"a  kind 
of  Saturday  Review  version  of  Consumer 
Reports." 

In  St.  Louis,  the  Po.st-Dispatch  said  the 
President  must  have  been  playing  the  role 
of  a  casting  director,  quote  "as  we  have  nor 
seen  it  before,  since  Tyrone  Power.  Jr..  was 
signed  to  play  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps."  They 
.said  mine  was  a  story  Horatio  Alger  would 
liave  hesitated  to  write. 

In  Michigan,  the  Ann  Arbor  News  said  that 
quote  "A  more  likely  appointment  would  have 
been  the  housewife  who  keeps  seeing  that 
dove  flying  into  Sarah  Schlumpfs  kitchen  " 
In  Hackensack.  New  Jersey,  the  Record 
asked  the  poignant  question:  "If  an  actor 
with  no  experience  In  government  can  beconi? 
a  Governor  of  California  or  a  United  States 
Senator,  why  can"t  an  underemployed  actress 
from  the  East  Side  of  Manhattan  find  a  suc- 
cessful, useful  life  In  the  Wlilte  House?" 

The  appointment  did  excite  one  man,  Don 
Maclean,  who  said  that  he  hadn"t  been  so 
enthused  about  something  since  the  inven- 
tion of  the  self-loading  waffle  iron. 

I  got  one  flattering — well  sort  of  flatter- 
ing— comparison  from  the  Chicago  .American, 
which  said  it  could  think  of  "nobody  less 
qualified  for  the  Job  of  representing  con- 
sumers, unless  It  might  be  Elizabeth  Taylor." 
But  the  other  comparisons  I  could  have 
done  without  "Hie  Rochester  Times-Union 
said  the  President  was  going  to  use  my  ap- 
pointment for  a  springboard  "to  get  Batman 
for  the  aviation  agency  and  Ed  Sullivan  for 
graves  registration.  " 
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And  Art  Buchwald  kindly  pointed  out  that 
my  appointment  was  only  natural,  since 
Lassie  was  to  be  named  head  of  the  beau- 
tlflcatlon  program. 

Connecticut  was  spilt  In  two — not  on  the 
merits  of  the  appointment,  but  for  the  reason 
It  was  terrible.  The  Bridgeport  Post  attacked 
It  because  I  had  'never  been  a  consumer." 
and  the  Stamford  Advocate  because  I  had 
always  been  "a  consumer  rather  than  a  bu- 
reaucrat." 

I  was  getting  a  roster  of  nicknames  almost 
as  colorful  as  those  the  New  York  Dally  News 
assigns  to  murder  susp)ects  I  was  quote  The 
Ice  Box  Girl  and  The  Chilling  Huckster. 

I  was  also  told  that  I  was  being  called  a 
plumber,  which  I  didn't  understand  until  I 
read  the  item  from  the  LaPorte,  Indiana. 
Herald- Argus:  quote.  "It  will  be  said  of 
course,  "give  the  lady  a  chance',  but  such  an 
admonition  still  flounders  on  the  fact  that 
'a  plumber  has  been  sent  to  paint  an  oil 
masterpiece"  " 

All  those  appeared  In  March.  I  started 
work  on  May  1.  and  It  took  two  more  months 
until  I  found  my  first  friend — a  lady  whom 
I  will  adore  till  I  die.  In  July,  a  columnist 
named  Erma  Bombeck  helped  me  start  on 
the  long  road  back  from  depressive  to  manic. 
"Aay  woman  whose  approach  to  a  kitchen 
Is  "to  stay  out  of  It  as  much  as  possible'  can't 
be  all  bad."  she  wrote.  "Besides,  as  my  old 
grandmother  used  to  say,  'You  don't  have 
to  give  milk  to  know  about  cows  '  .  .  .  The 
late  General  MacArthur  headed  the  Reming- 
ton Rand  Corporation,  and  It  is  rumored 
that  he  couldn't  even  type.  And  I'm  fairly 
certain  the  research  men  dealing  with  'the 
pUr  have  never  been  mothers  In  their  lives." 
As  the  months  went  by.  our  affair,  yours 
and  mine,  mellowed  a  little,  though  we  stlU 
had  OUT  spats.  The  Wheeling.  West  Virginia. 
News-Register  was  the  first  paper  to  suggest, 
or.  rather,  demand— In  August — that  I  be 
fired  outright  for  admitting  that  I  didn't 
used  to  be  able  to  understand  the  small 
print  In  contracts. 

We  even  went  pretty  steady  for  a  few 
months.  But  that  had  to  end.  and  it  did— 
last  week  when  Chet  Huntley  accused  me 
of  singlehandedly  trying  to  destroy  the  meat 
industry  ;n  the  United  States  and  all  Its 
territories   and   possessions. 

Mr.  Huntley  told  the  radlo-llstenlng  na- 
tion that  I  was  bad  news  down  on  the  farm. 
Like  some  other  Investors  In  the  meat  pack- 
ing business,  he  argues  now  and  has  before 
that  the  meat  Inspection  act  was  unneces- 
sary. 

Well,  I  can  tell  you.  gentlemen,  that  he's 
wrong.  In  the  short  time  It's  been  on  the 
books,  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  has  already 
gone  d  long  way  toward  insuring  that  the 
meat  consumed  at  American  tables  will  be 
clean  and  healthful. 

Already,  a  good  number  of  plants  deemed 
hazardous  to  public  health  have  been  closed. 

Even  more  have  voluntarily  closed  them- 
selves because  they  couldn't  meet  basic 
health  standards  they  could  ignore  before 
the  act  was  passed. 

And  countless  numbers  of  slaughter  houses, 
processing  plants,  boners  and  cutters,  have 
made  vital  corrections  in  their  plants,  their 
products,  their  processes — corrections  that 
weren't  required  before  the  act  but  cer- 
tainly were  needed. 

The  Wholesome  Meat  Act  Is  an  urgently 
needed  piece  of  landmark  legislation,  no  two 
ways  about  it. 

On  the  whole.  I  think  the  press  and  I 
have  come  to  terms.  I'm  glad  of  that.  When 
I  took  this  job.  I  asked  that  I  be  given  a 
year.  If  by  then  housewives  still  wanted  to 
march  against  me,  then  I'd  march  with  them. 
I  was  relieved  when  there  were  no  marchers 
on  my  first  anniversary. 

Even  If  I  say  It.  but  shouldn't,  I  think  we 
have  accomplished  a  good  deal  In  the  past 
year.  And  that  "we"  does  not  mean  Just  my 
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office.  The  public  has  been  aroused  and  moved 
to  make  themselves  heard — by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  by  the  press. 

It's  probably  going  too  far  to  say  that  we 
wouldn't  have  gotten  a  meat  bill  without 
Nick  Kotz.  But  I  think  it's  safe  to  say  that 
we  wouldn't  have  gotten  a  bill  as  good — or  as 
soon — without  his  series  of  articles. 

Senator  Douglas  and  Congresswoman  Sul- 
livan had  been  fighting  for  a  good  Truth-In- 
Lending  bill  for  years.  But  this  year  the  press 
helped  take  up  the  crusade  and  showed  the 
public  what  it  was  paying  in  Interest  and 
service  charges. 

I  won't  hang  out  a  laundry  list  of  bills 
that  have  been  passed  to  help  the  consumer. 
You  know  them  as  well  as  I  do — from  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  legislation  to  product  safety 
and  clinical  laboratory  laws.  There  were  eleht 
in  all.  ^ 

There  are  a  lot  more  needed,  before  we  can 
say  that  a  balance  of  trust  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

In  answer  to  a  loud  and  repeated  com- 
plaint from  consumers,  we  are  studying  the 
matter  of  warranties  and  guarantees  In  home 
appliances  I  think  It  is  essential  that  a  per- 
son who  buys  a  washing  machine  know 
exactly  what  the  company  is  willing  to  do  to 
back  up  the  integrity  of  the  product,  I  think 
the  buyer  should  and  must  know  who  is 
responsible;  the  manufacturer,  the  whole- 
saler or  the  reUUer,  and  at  what  point  In 
the  life  of  the  product  is  he.  the  consumer 
the  lucky  one  who  holds  full  responsibility' 
We  have  had  some  encouraglnt;  response 
from  manufacturers.  The  Whirlpool  Corpora- 
Uon  used  the  press  to  announce — In  an  open 
letter  to  Betty  Purness— that  it  was  simpli- 
fying Its  warranty  process.  And  it  did  a  good 
Job.  Its  warranties  are  three  paragraphs  long. 
The  paragraphs  contain  simple  declarative 
sentences.  The  whole  message  contains  eleven 
adjectives,  one  "but"  and  one  "except  "  And 
the  print  is  legible. 

We  are  looking  into  the  posslbllUv  of  en- 
couraging manufacturers  to  give  some  in- 
formation to  their  customers  about  the  life 
expectency  of  the  products  they  buy. 

The  way  some  products  are  advertised, 
you'd  think  they  were  £?olng  to  last  until  the 
mlllenlum.  Sometimes  they  barely  make  it 
until  a  week  from  Tuesday. 

But  of  all  my  priorities,  the  vital  need  for 
good  programs  of  consumer  education  comes 
first.  The  goal  of  American  education  has  al- 
ways been  to  prepare  our  youth  to  earn  a 
living. 

And  you  can't  knock  a  knack  for  making 
money. 

But  it  has  become  crltlcallv  necessarv  for 
us  to  teach  the  ways  of  spending  and  man- 
aging money  as  well  as  earning  it  So  con- 
sumer education  Is  simply  teaching  an  In- 
dividual how  to  make  intelligent  choices 
based  on  knowledge  and  Information. 

It  teaches  him  to  differentiate  between  his 
wants  and  his  needs. 

Home  economic  courses  do  not  go  far 
enough.  Far  too  often  bovs  avoid  these 
classes  thinking  they  are  something  for  the 
girls.  And  to  a  large  extent  thev  have  been 
right.  Girls  are  taught  skills  but  not  neces- 
sarily how  to  spend  their  money  wiselv  or  how 
to  shop  for  better  values.  They  have  not 
taught  youngsters  the  facts  of  life  on  credit. 
Installment  buying  or  how  to  analyze  a  pur- 
chase. This  is  changing  now  In  many  schools. 

Many  schools  are  now  beginning  consumer 
education  programs,  and  they  can  be  quite 
Ingenious.  David  Schoenfeld.  who  is  now  the 
head  of  my  consumer  education  department 
ran  one  such  program  at  Lincoln  High  School 
in  Yonkers.  New  York. 

He  dramatized  consumer  purchases  by 
bringing  used-car  salesmen  in  to  talk  to  his 
classes,  by  having  bank  or  loan  company  ex- 
ecutives talk  on  savings  and  credit.  It  wasn't 
long  before  the  parents  of  his  students  were 
asking  for  lessons  of  their  own. 
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Community  groups  and  others  are  getting 
on  the  education  bandwagon.  I'm  happy  to 
say.  But  I  am  not  so  happy  about  some  of  the 
programs  that  are  well  meaning  but  self- 
serving — or  others  that  don't  face  up  to  the 
problem.  For  Instance  one  group  in  particular 
purported  to  deal  with  warranties,  saying  "If 
any  of  your  members  have  had  an  unhappy 
warranty  experience  remind  them  that  only  a 
few  years  ago,  a  30-day  warranty  was  most 
unusual."  They  are  saying  In  effect  If  you  feel 
you've  been  had  by  a  bad  warranty  Just  be 
happy  you  got  any  warranty  at  all.  Apathy  Is 
better  than  action.  That's  soothing  syrup.  It's 
not  consumer  education. 

Many  programs  claim  to  speak  to  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  but  make  no  allowances  for  the 
very  special  problems  of  the  poor.  And  It 
is  the  poor  who  need  education  the  most. 
The  same  group  I  mentioned  above  en- 
deavored to  describe  the  sources  of  income 
of  the  average  consumer.  It  listed  wages, 
Interest  and  dividends,  gifts,  inheritances, 
bonuses  and  commissions,  subsidies  from  rel- 
atives, proprietorships  and  rentals,  and 
prizes. 

Prizes  for  what?  Playing  Double  Dlno  Dol- 
lars at  your  gas  station? 

Its  solutions  for  an  overburdened  budget 
included  the  following i  if  baby-sitting  costs 
are  high,  can  you  exchange  sitter  services 
with  a  neighbor  to  enable  you  both  to  get  out 
oftener?  Can  the  doctor  be  persuaded  to  give 
cold  treatments  in  exchange  for  yard  work? 
This  kind  of  simplistic  lunacy  isn't  con- 
sumer education.  It's  consumer  fraud.  It 
doesn't  attack  the  problem.  It  nibbles  around 
the  edges  In  the  tacit  assumption  that  good 
fellowship  and  yard  work  will  make  it  go 
away. 

Consumer  education  can  take  place  any- 
where— not  just  in  schools,  but  at  home,  at 
the  YMCA,  and  any  other  gathering  place 
you  can  name. 

This  Administration  Is  doing  everything 
it  can  to  see  that  the  consumer  is  taught 
how  to  get  the  best  value  for  his  money.  It's 
that  simple. 

I  don't  want  to  anticipate  any  of  the  ques- 
tions you  will  be  asking,  but  in  case  no  one 
does  ask  whether  I  think  this  has  been  a 
successful  year.  I  can  say  this : 

It  has  been  a  year  of  successes — the  bills 
I  mentioned  are.  of  course,  the  major  ones. 
But  there  have  been  other  successes  too. 

Industry  for  the  most  part  has  shown  an 
engaging  desire  to  cooperate.  Many  leaders 
have  called  me  and  have  visited  me  and  my 
staff  to  see  what  they  might  do  In  their 
special  fields  to  help  fiu-ther  consiuner  pro- 
tection. Many  states  have  adopted  protection 
programs  and  some  cities.  The  idea  of  con- 
sumer protection  Is  even  reaching  county 
level  as  in  the  case  of  Nassau  County  in  New 
York.  So  there  is  progress — But. 

It  has  also  been  a  year  of  failures.  Frankly, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  help  the  woman  who 
wrote  to  demand  that  all  artichokes  hence- 
forth have  15  leaves. 

I  haven't  been  able  to  help  the  woman  who 
suffered  from  arthritis  until  she  discovered 
that  with  five  or  six  beers  under  her  belt  she 
could  do  her  housework.  Her  complaint  was 
the  high  price  of  beer. 

And  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  I  haven't  been 
able  to  help  the  woman  who  wrote  to  the 
President  and  me  earlier  this  month.  If  I 
may,  I'll  read  you  her  short  note,  because  It 
sums  up  the  Job  I've  been  trjing  to  do,  as 
well  as  the  problems  we  face. 

"Please  adjust  the  cost  of  living."  she 
wrote,  "like  lowering  prices,  or  whatever,  so 
that  I  personally  can  have  all  the  space  and 
things  and  help  that  I  want  and  need  for 
myself  and  my  sons  to  grow  and  develop. 
The  last  request  I  made  to  an  official  took 
two  years  in  its  fulfillment,  but  I'm  getting 
tired  of  waiting  and  I'd  like  this  request  ful- 
filled right  away." 
Thank  you. 


A  WEST  POINT  FOR  DOCTORS 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OP   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1968 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
proposing  the  establishment  of  a  Uni- 
formed Services  Military  Academy  for  16 
years.  I  call  it  a  West  Point  for  Doctors. 
To  be  operated  along  the  lines  of  the 
other  three  military-  academies,  this  insti- 
tution would  give  a  complete  medical 
education  to  an  individual  who  would  in 
turn  serve  a  prescribed  number  of  years 
in  the  Armed  Forces. 

In  order  to  keep  the  Members  of  the 
House  informed,  I  am  inserting  at  this 
point  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I  sent  to 
Secretaiy  of  Defense  Clark  M.  Clifford 
on  this  subject: 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  6, 1968. 
Hon.  Clark  M.  Clifford. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  wish  to  call  to  your 
personal  attention  an  acute  national  prob- 
lem which  is  of  direct  and  Immediate  con- 
cern to  our  Armed  Forces. 

I  have  reference  to  the  existing  serious  na- 
tional shortage  of  physicians  and  undisputed 
evidence  that  this  shortage  will  worsen  In 
the  years  to  come  unless  constructive  action 
is  taken  Immediately  to  Increase  the  number 
of  physicians  available  to  satisfy  both  our 
civilian  and  military  health  care  require- 
ments. 

The  President's  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Health  Manpower  has  conducted 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  health  man- 
power requirements  of  our  nation  and  In  Its 
report  In  November  1967.  expressed  grave 
concern  over  this  problem  and  therefore 
strongly  recommended  that — 

"The  production  of  physicians  should  be 
Increased  beyond  presently  planned  levels  by 
a  substantial  expansion  In  the  capacity  of 
existing  medical  schools,  and  by  continued 
development  of  new  schools." 

Despite  this  unequivocal  recommendation 
by  the  Commission  and  the  growing  alarm  of 
the  medical  community,  no  significant  action 
has  been  initiated  either  In  or  out  of  govern- 
ment to  stimulate  the  development  of  a  pro- 
gram which  will  result  In  a  massive  Increase 
In  the  production  of  physicians. 

As  you  know,  we  have  today  approximately 
280.000  physicians  in  our  nation.  Yet.  our 
medical  schools  have  only  a  marginal 
capacity  for  maintaining  this  physician 
strength  with  a  production  of  approximately 
8.800  physicians  each  year  and  no  capability, 
in  my  view,  of  meeting  the  expanding  physi- 
cian requirements  for  health  care  required 
by  our  burgeoning  society. 

The  President's  Commission  pointed  out 
that  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
past  decade  to  increase  physician  production. 
For  example,  graduates  of  U.S.  medical 
schools  only  increased  from  7.000  in  1955  to 
7.400  In  1965.  The  most  optimistic  estimates 
on  present  plajis  to  expand  medical  school 
production  indicate  that  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  physicians  in  1975  will  not  exceed 
10.000.  Every  medical  expert  to  whom  I  have 
sp>oken  on  this  subject  agrees  that  this  pro- 
jected production  of  physicians  will  be  woe- 
fully inadequate  to  meet  the  growTiig  needs 
of  our  exp>anding  fwpulatlon. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  past  some  medical 
educators  have  contended  that  there  are  not 
a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  young  men 
capable  of   meeting  the  high  standards  re- 
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quired  by  our  medical  schools.  However,  the 
President's  Commission  has  effectively  dls- 
spelled  this  view  by  pointing  out  that  there 
are  at  least  two  qualified  applicants  for  each 
of  the  roughly  8,800  places  that  now  exist  in 
the  entering  classes  of  established  medical 
schools. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  circum- 
stances that  the  major  roadblock  preventing 
increased  physician  production  Is  essentially 
the  lack  of  physical  facilities.  Because  of  the 
national  Implications  of  this  problem.  I 
therefore  believe  that  action  must  be  initiat- 
ed on  the  Federal  government  level  to  over- 
come this  roadblock  to  enable  qualified  ap- 
plicants to  obtain  the  medical  education 
neces,sary  for  the  future  wellbelng  of  our 
nation. 

Since  our  Armed  Forces  represent  one  of 
the  major  users  of  physician  services,  it  is 
evident  that  any  action  that  the  Congress 
can  take  to  meet  physician  requirements  of 
the  Armed  Services  without  further  depriv- 
ing the  civilian  community  of  physicians 
services  will  be  a  major  constructive  step 
towards  solving  this  problem 

Heretofore,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
urged  the  Congress  to  enact  various  statu- 
tory incentives  which  would  encourage  young 
physicians  to  enter  and  remain  in  o\ir  Armed 
Forces.  Historically,  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  these  Incentives  are  of  very  question- 
able and  limited  value. 

The  Armed  Services  have  now  Initiated  a 
program  of  full  scholarship  assistance  to 
commissioned  officers  who  desire  to  become 
phj'slclans.  Tills  new  program,  in  my  view,  is 
not  only  Illegal  but  an  absolute  waste  of  gov- 
ernment money  since  it  in  no  way  will  in- 
crease the  total  number  of  physicians  avail- 
able to  our  nation. 

I  can.  however,  appreciate  the  concern  of 
the  Armed  Forces  over  their  failure  to  retain 
adequate  numbers  of  career  physicians  in 
the  Military  Departments.  Today,  fewer  than 
IS"^  of  our  physlcl.»n  population  in  the 
Armed  Forces  arc  career  officers,  and  every 
ev-ldence  Indicates  that  this  statlsUc  will  not 
Improve.  Ob\iously.  this  is  an  Intolerable 
condition  and  reflects  a  dangerous  degrada- 
tion of  the  quality  and  experience  of  the 
medical  serrtces  required  by  our  .^rmed 
Forces  personnel. 

I  strongly  believe  that  this  condition  can 
only  be  corrected,  for  both  the  Armed  Forces 
and  our  nation  as  a  whole,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Uniformed  Services  Medical 
Academy.  This  medical  academy  would  be 
established  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
qualified  applicants  with  a  complete  medical 
education  with  a  requirement  that  they  be- 
come career  officers  in  the  Uniformed  Services 
with  a  stipulated  obligated  period  of  service 
commensurate  with  the  Government's  Invest- 
ment in  their  education. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  crea- 
tion of  a  medical  school  de  novo  is  ordinarily 
a  long  and  arduous  process  covering  a  span 
of  from  5  to  10  years.  A  dean  and  faculty 
of  medicine,  and  associated  medical  disci- 
plines, must  be  laboriously  recruited  and  as- 
sembled. In  addition,  costly  capital  outlays 
must  be  forthcoming  to  build  facilities  such 
as  an  administrative  center,  basic  science 
buildings,  laboratory,  research  facilities  for 
the  basic  and  clinical  sciences,  housing  for 
faculty  and  students,  and  teaching  hospitals 
with  an  adequate  patient  census. 

Fortunately,  much  of  these  resources  are 
already  In  being  and  available  In  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area.  There  are  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  .■^trea.  military  and 
Federal  medical  resources  whose  full  poten- 
tial in  contributing  an  increased  production 
of  physicians  has  never  been  fully  utilized. 
Within  the  environs  of  the  Nation's  Capital, 
for  example,  may  be  fovnd  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  the  Armed  Forces  In- 
stitute of  Pathology,  the  Armed  Forces  Radio- 
biology  Research  Institute,  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine.  Walter  Reed  Army  In- 
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stltute  of  Research.  Walter  Reed  Hospital, 
the  Naval  Medical  School  and  Research  In- 
stitute, the  Naval  Hospital  at  Bethesda. 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base  Hospital,  the  Walter 
Reed  Army  Institute  of  Nursing,  and  the  Hos- 
pital of  tiie  Veterans  Administration,  These 
facilities,  with  their  staffs,  their  patient  pop- 
ulation, their  clinics.  laboratories,  libraries 
and  classrooms  form  major  assets  for  the 
creation  of  a  medical  education  center. 

Tliese  elements  represent  an  enormous 
capital  investment,  all  national  assets,  all 
currently  operational,  all  mature  institu- 
tions, many  of  which  have  national  and 
international  reputations.  It  would  appear 
to  be  no  longer  justifiable,  in  the  face  of 
the  urgent  requirements  for  expansion  of  our 
medical  education  system,  to  leave  these  re- 
sources untapped.  It  Is  time  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  capitalize  on  them  by  the 
creation  of  a  medical  school  which  will  meet 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  medical  needs  of 
our  Armed  Forces  and  thus  serve  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

I,  therefore,  propose  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion on  the  lirst  day  of  the  91st  Congress 
similar  to  H.R.  4240  of  the  90th  Congress, 
which  will  establish  a  Uniformed  Services 
Medical  Academy.  Tlie  medical  academy 
would  be  a  new  school  of  medicine  which 
would  utilize  existing  Federal  resources 
within  metropolitan  Washington  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  initially  training  physicians  for  the 
Uniformed  Services. 

It  is  my  hope  that  whatever  iacllltles  are 
authorized  by  the  Congress  for  this  medical 
academy  that  planning  be  based  upon  an 
initial  graduating  class  of  100  students  with 
a  gradual  increase  in  the  size  of  subsequent 
entering  classes  so  that  an  annual  ultimate 
production  of  300  graduates  per  year  can  be 
achieved. 

Tlie  establishment  of  this  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices Medical  Academy  could  well  be  the  fore- 
runner to  Increased  Federal  effort  in  this 
area  designed  to  combat  the  growing  short- 
age of  trained  personnel  in  the  health  sci- 
ences in  both  the  civilian  economy  as  well  as 
in  the  Federal-civilian  career  area. 

I  have  been  given  assurances  by  many 
medical  educators  that  this  concept  would 
be  given  the  active  support  of  both  civilian 
medical  educators  as  well  as  the  Surgeons 
General  of  the  Military  Departments  and  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

Details  concerning  the  composition  of  the 
faculty,  which  I  believe  should  essentially  be 
civilian,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  for  phy- 
sicians in  the  Armed  Forces  to  also  be  uti- 
lized in  teaching  and  research  capacities,  are 
essentially  matters  which  can  be  developed 
during  Congressional  hearings  on  this  pro- 
posal. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  many  of 
my  Congressional  colleagues  who  have  indi- 
cated an  unqualified  support  for  my  pro- 
posal. Therefore,  with  a  view  towards  prepar- 
ing for  meaningful  Congressional  hearings 
on  this  subject,  it  is  requested  that  you  im- 
mediately appoint  an  inter-departmental 
study  group  for  the  purposes  of  examining 
this  legislative  proposal  in  detail,  including 
consultation  with  appropriate  civilian  pro- 
fessional groups,  and  for  the  further  purpose 
of  making  such  meaningful  recommenda- 
tions as  you  deem  appropriate  on  the  subject 
with  the  requirement  that  the  study  group's 
efforts  be  concluded  in  sufficient  time  to  en- 
able the  Department  to  provide  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  with  a  report  on  this 
subject  no  later  than  December  15.  1968. 

I  might  add  as  a  footnote  to  this  request, 
that  I  have  personally  pursued  this  subject 
with  representatives  of  the  various  Military 
Services  for  more  than  16  years,  and  with  the 
assured  support  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Congressman  L. 
Mendel  Rivers,  have  every  hope  of  bringing 
this  matter  to  a  happy  conclusion  during 
the  91st  Congress. 
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with   best   wishes   and    warmest   personal 
regards.  I  remain 
Sincerely, 

P.  Edward  Hebeht. 
Member  of  Congress. 

In  connection  with  this,  I  would  also 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers a  resolution  passed  by  the  Air  Force 
Association  Medical  Advisory  Council.  I 
am  most  pleased  to  have  this  organiza- 
tion's support. 
The  resolution  follows : 

Resolution:   Military  Medical  Academy    , 

Whereas,  the  various  Armed  Forces  Acade- 
mies show  a  good  officer  retention  history. 
and  It  can  be  projected  in  an  analogous  sense 
that  an  Armed  Force  Medical  Academy  would 
result  In  a  similar  medical  officer  retention, 
providing  the  solution  to  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  in  the  Military  Services: 
and 

Whereas,  creation  of  a  medical  school  in 
the  Washington.  DC .  area  which  could 
utilize  existing  capabilities,  such  as  the 
Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathologv,  Walter 
Reed  Hospital  and  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  would  provide  unparalleled  clinical 
and  research  facilities,  and  would  also  lower 
the  initial  cost  of  creating  such  a  medical 
school:  and. 

Whereas.,  the  e.xlstence  of  a  military  medi- 
cal school  would  enhance  the  post  graduate 
training  programs  in  the  various  Services: 
and 

Whereas  this  new  medical  school  would 
provide  an  opportunity  to  Integrate  the  vari- 
ous health  sciences  with  the  new  field  of 
medical  engineering;  and 

Whereas,  there  is  already  a  precedent  for 
Federal  support  of  most  medical  schools,  and 
It  13  therefore  not  illogical  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  support  its  own  medical  school  to 
meet  specific  governmental  needs;  and 

Whereas,  it  would  add  :o  the  total  medical 
graduate  output  for  the  country,  which 
would  benefit  the  entire  nation; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Medical  .Advisory  Council  of  the  .'^Ir  Force 
Association  unanimously  endorses  the  forma- 
tion of  an  .•\nRed  Forces  Medical  Academy. 
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GUN    CONTROL:    NO    ARGUMENT 
AGAINST   IT  I 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFOR.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18.  1968 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, since  the  opening  of  this  session  of 
Congress,  I  have  consistently  expressed 
my  concern  for  the  growing  problem  of 
crime  in  America.  I  have  been  particular- 
ly concerned  with  preserving  fundamen- 
tal constitutional  protections  for  the  law- 
abiding  citizen  while  permitting  effective 
means  of  control  over  law-breaking  citi- 
zens. The  people  of  this  nation  are  now 
asking  for  strong  gun  control  legisla- 
tion. I  feel  that  reasonable  regulation 
over  the  sale  and  distribution  of  gims  is 
timely  and  necessarj',  and  I  feel  that 
sportsman  and  gun  collectors  will  gra- 
ciously accept  any  small  inconvenience. 

Both  sides  in  this  controversy  have 
presented  lucid  and  valid  arguments,  Mr. 
Ron  McGrath  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley, 
Calif.,  Daily  Tribune,  June  12,  1968,  has 
written  in  his  straightforward  manner  a 
rather  refreshing  article  on  the  subject. 
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I  commend  this  article  to  my  colleagues 
for  their  consideration: 

Gu>f  Control;  No  Argument  Against  It 
(By  Ron  McGrath) 

Mention  the  phrase  "stricter  gun  control 
legislation"  and  you  have  all  sorts  of  people 
running  around  screaming  that  their 
"rights"  have  been  infringed  upon. 

The  shouting  and  the  carrying  on.  how- 
ever, is  strictly  from  the  Mickey  Mouse 
School  of  Acting.  The  people  who  re.Uly  get 
excited  when  you  talk,  about  the  control  of 
guns  are  the  people  who  make  guns,  the  peo- 
ple who  sell  guns,  and  those  people  who  want 
to  own  a  gun  without  anyone,  including  the 
local  police,  knowing  about  it.  But  it's  a 
sham.  Their  excuses  about  their  so-called 
rights  make  you  sick. 

Just  as  it  was  inevitable  that  some  hlp- 
pler-than-hippy  character  would  come  out 
with  a  new  bumper  sticker  "Make  Ixjve  and 
War."  It  is  now.  more  than  ever  before,  evi- 
dent that  we  need  a  really  valid  bumper 
sticker:  "Register  Communists  and  Fire- 
arms." 

The  odd  point  about  all  this  gun  business, 
and  something  that  is  rarely  pointed  out,  Is 
this:  nobody  is  asking  citizens  to  give  up 
their  guns.  Hunters  may  still  hunt,  trap- 
shooters  can  still  shoot,  collectors  can  still 
collect. 

What  new  legislation  should  mean  is  that 
all  gun  owners  must  be  required  to  register 
their  weapons  with  local  police.  Sportsmen 
can  have  no  objections  to  this.  Collectors 
would  likely  be  more  than  happy  to  comply, 
and  the  average  resident  should  be  delighted 
that  all  registered  guns  are  legal,  all  unregis- 
tered guns  are  not. 

NOTHING    to    pear    FROM     LAW 

Just  what.  then,  is  the  objection  to  the 
registration  of  firearms?  Unless  vou've  got 
something  to  hide,  unless  you  want  to  own 
a  gun  that  i.sn't  in  the  .-ecords.  unless  you 
mistakenly  ff^el  that  you  are  "protecting" 
some  foggy  inalienable  right,  you  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  a  local  ordinance  that 
makes  the  ownership  of  unregistered  fire- 
arms illegal. 

People  have  a  funny  way  of  confusing  even 
the  simplest  of  issues.  It  is  not  because  Sen- 
ator Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  gunned  down 
that  new  gun  control  legislation  must  be 
passed.  It  is  not  Just  because  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  was  murdered  with  a  rifle  that 
mail-order  and  inter-state  sales  must  be 
stopped. 

It's  simply  because  violence  and  crime  Is 
running  rampant  today  all  over  this  country. 
Guns,  sold  legally  or  otherwise,  are  easy  to 
get,  much,  much  too  easy  to  get.  and  far. 
far  too  hard  to  trace.  The  fact  that  too  many 
crimes  go  unpunished,  even  If  the  criminal 
is  caught,  is  another  critical  factor. 

You  never  hear  about  half  the  crimes  that 
are  committed  with  guns.  When  a  man  robs 
a  liquor  store  or  a  gas  station  or  a  little 
grocery  market  he  doesn't  do  with  a  yo-yo. 
When  a  weasel  "cases'  a  bank  branch  one 
busy  Friday  then  returns  to  rob  it  the  next 
Friday  he  doesn't  perform  the  stick-up  with 
a  knife. 

IT    WILL    NOT    DISARM    PUBLIC 

It  Is  not  the  Intention  of  gun  laws  to 
"disarm"  the  public,  as  you  may  have  been 
told.  Does  licensing  of  automobiles  mean 
we  are  a  nation  without  cars?  Many  of  the 
facets  of  the  proposed  watered-down  legis- 
lation, in  fact,  have  no  meaning  whatsoever 
for  the  average  law-abiding  citizen.  Buying 
guns  out-of-state,  buying  guns  under  21 
years  of  age.  and  so  on. 

The  distinction  between  hand  guns  and 
rifles  or  shortguns  Is  another  factor  that 
hampers  any  effective  regulaUons.  It  makes 
Uttle  difference  to  a  hold-up  man  if  he 
shoots  the  guy  at  the  cash  register  with  a 
pistol  or  a  sawed-off  shot  gun. 
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Let  us  not  be  misled  by  any  mas;s  of 
statistics  which  s-how  that  many  crimes  ..ra 
committed  without  guns.  They  are  used  Ijy 
people  who  want  to  confuse  a  simple  terrilv- 
Ing  situation. 

The  assassination  of  a  President  cannot  be 
stopped  by  gun  control  laws,  nor  can  riots 
or  organized  crime.  By  pointing  to  a  lethal 
weapon  and  saying  that  it  must  be  registered, 
however,  we  at  least  get  a  start  in  the  right 
direction.  We  get  a  start  on  cutting  down 
crime  in  the  streets,  in  the  asphalt  jungles 
of  America's  cities.  The  small-time  hoodlum 
would  be  undermined  by  gun  laws  which 
would  aid  all  law  enforcement  agencies  m 
the  prevention  of  some  crimes  and  the  .solu- 
tion of  others. 

NO    SANE    ARGUMENT    AGAINST    IT 

There  cannot  be  one  single  valid  ;irgu- 
ment  in  this  nation  today  against  the  passing 
of  a  gun  control  law  that  would  demand  tlie 
registration  of  firearms.  Still,  we  hear  the 
protests.  The  fick.  sick  protests.  "Ifs  in  the 
BUI  of  Rights"  we  hear.  ■Its  in  the  Consti- 
tution" we  hear.  "Don't  hurt  the  poor 
sportsman." 

These  people  should  read  a  little  more  of 
the  Constitution.  They  should  look  around 
them  and  they'd  see  their  nation  with  .so 
many  inalienable  rights  dying  a  little  more 
every  day.  The  citizen  with  anti-gun  law 
views  should  say  over  and  over  to  ijlmself: 
"Just  who  am  I  trying  to  protect?" 

Those  against  gun  laws  reallv  needn't 
worry  however.  They'll  never  have  to  wonder 
about  such  things  as  the  serial  number  of 
that  old  gun  in  some  forgotten  drawer. 

Chances  are  good  there  will  never  be  any 
effective  gun  control  legislation  becati^e  this 
Is  a  nation  of  patsies.  It  is  a  nation  afraid 
to  pimlsh  its  own  criminals,  afraid  to  offend 
the  rights  of  evil  people,  afraid  to  convict 
the  guilty  no  matter  how  obvious  their  guilt. 

In  this  atmosphere,  how  could  anyone  dare 
bother  the  poor,  poor  citizen  with  little 
things  like  the  registration  of  a  gun? 


the  "little  man"  and  the  situation  has  been 
brought  on  by  the  party  which  he  has  con- 
sidered his  champion  in  the  past. 


WORKINGMAN'S  PARTY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  18.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
fascinating  commentary  on  the  failure 
of  the  Democratic  Party  to  properly  serve 
citizens  who  have  supported  it  was  car- 
ried in  the  Thursday,  June  13,  Harvev 
111.,  Tribune. 

I  deem  this  editorial  to  be  of  special 
interest  since  I  can  well  imagine  the 
Democratic  Party  plank  making  great 
promises  to  the  workingman  which  it  will 
then  disregard  or  fail  to  produce. 

WORKINGMANS    PARTY 

One  of  the  ironies  of  the  present  money 
market  is  that  a  Democratic  administration's 
policies  have  forced  interest  rates  to  an  all- 
time  high  and  forced  a  surtax  in  efforts  to 
cope  with  growing  inflation. 

Since  the  Democratic  party  has  tradition- 
ally favored  low  interest  rates,  presumably 
to  help  the  working  man  who  must  buy  on 
credit,  the  situation  today  is  just  the  reverse 
of  what  former  Democratic  administrations 
sought  to  achieve. 

The  primary  reason  for  this  jump  in  inter- 
est ratec  is,  of  course,  traceable  to  the  high 
cost  of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam,  but  it  is  ac- 
complishing its  purpose,  a  slowdown  in  home, 
appliance,  car  and  the  buying  of  other  things 
that  have  become  a  part  of  American   life. 

Again,  It  is  ironic  that  Interest  charges  hit 


"THE     PEOPLE'S     PRESIDENT."     BY 
NEAL  R.  PEIRCE 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  18. 196S 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  past  few  years  many 
informed  individuals  and  t^roup-s  have 
called  for  reforms  of  our  cumbersome, 
antiquated  electoral  colleges  system,  to 
insure  that  the  Nation  will  be  governed 
by  a  President  who  is  really  the  popular 
choice. 

This  sprin.s;  the  electoral  college  reform 
movement  ha,s  been  further  strengthtned 
by  the  publication  of  "The  People's 
President."  a  thoughtful  and  thorough 
book  by  Mr.  Neal  R.  Peirce,  the  very  able 
political  editor  of  Congressional  Quar- 
terly. 

In  an  editorial  on  April  26.  the  Wash- 
ington Post  .summarized  .some  of  Mr. 
Peirce's  findings,  and  called  his  book 
"must  reading  for  Members  of  Congress, 
the  press,  and  great  numbers  of  citizens 
who  arc  concerned  about  this  critical 
weakness  in  our  system." 

I   would   like   to   second   that   recom- 
mendation, and  to  include  the  Post  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Dangerous  System 

The  publication  this  week  of  Neal  R. 
Peirce's  The  People's  President — a  title  bor- 
rowed, incidentally,  from  an  editorial  in  The 
Washington  Post — may  be  an  event  in  our 
political  history.  It  Is  essenti  'ly  a  plea  for 
abolition  of  the  obsolete  and  mischievous 
electoral  college  and  direct  eiectlon  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  popular 
vote.  It  comes  at  a  time  when  the  issue  is 
actively  before  Congress  and  when  the  pub- 
lic mood  appears  to  be  favorable. 

Mr.  Peirce  is  the  political  editor  of  Con- 
gressional Quarterly.  Though  he  has  kept  his 
volume  for  the  most  part  in  low  key,  it  Is  a 
thorough  and  scholarly  study  of  otir  highly 
complex  system  of  electing  the  President. 
All  the  risks  and  perils  of  that  system  are 
explained  in  detail  in  their  historical  setting. 
A  careful  reader  is  likely  to  put  the  volume 
down  with  a  feeling  of  wonder  that  our  sys- 
tem of  government  has  survived  with  so  little 
impairm.ent  under  so  crude  a  method  of 
choosing  its  Chief  Executive. 

Estes  Kefauver  once  said  that  "every  four 
years  the  electoral  college  is  a  loaded  pistol 
aimed  at  our  system  of  government.  Its  con- 
tinued existence  is  a  game  of  Russian  rou- 
lette. Once  its  antiquated  procedures  trigger 
a  loaded  cylinder,  it  may  be  too  late  for  the 
needed  corrections."  It  may  send  to  the 
White  House  a  candidate  who  has  lost  in  the 
popular  vote  because  a  strange  counting  de- 
vice gives  him  an  "electoral  vote"  majority. 
It  may  throw  the  election  of  the  President 
into  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  where  the 
absurd  or.e-state-one-vote  rule  makes  a 
mockery  of  democratic  principle.  It  enables 
manipulating  politicians  in  some  states  to 
defeat  the  will  of  their  voters  by  keeping 
the  presidential  electors  unpledged  and  then 
casting  their  votes  for  someone  who  Is  not 
even  a  candidate. 

All  these  and  other  critical  defects  in  the 
system    are    fully    outlined    by   Mr.    Peirce. 
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"Through  our  entire  national  experience,"  he 
concludes,  "we  have  learned  that  there  is 
no  safer,  no  better  way  to  elect  our  public 
officials  than  by  the  choice  of  the  people, 
with  the  man  who  wins  the  most  votes  being 
awarded  the  office."  The  book  ought  to  be 
must  reading  for  members  of  Congress,  the 
press  and  great  numbers  of  citizens  who  are 
concerned  about  this  critical  weakness  in  our 
system. 


THE  RIGHT  OP  THE  PEOPLE  TO 
KEEP  AND  BEAR  ARMS  SHALL  NOT 
BE  INFRINGED 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  18,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  overlooked 
in  the  promoted  emotionalism  of  the 
hour  is  the  reason  for  our  citizens  arm- 
ing ihemselves.  The  gunbuying  is  not  a 
cause  in  itself.  It  is  an  effect — a  leaction 
to  fear.  The  effect  is  brought  on  from 
fear  as  a  result  of  the  breakdown  in  law 
and  order. 

The  reaction  of  the  average  citizen — 
the  family  man  or  propercy  owner — to 
announcements  of  no  arrests  and  no  con- 
victions, is  that  if  our  leaders  are  not 
going  to  lead  the  way  to  peace  and 
security,  and  our  police  are  prohibiied 
from  defending  them,  then  the  individual 
citizen  must  and  will  defend  himself. 

Possibly,  this  is  a  desired  leaction  by 
some  to  force  public  reaction  to  create 
the  gun-snatching  hysteria  now'  before 
us. 

But  the  solution  for  lawmakers  is  not 
that  of  registering  firearms  and  thus 
setting  the  stage  for  further  antigun 
laws — laws  to  deny  the  law-abiding  cit- 
izen the  right  oi  .self-deleiise. 

Rather,  the  solution  .seems  clear  that 
to  prevent  murders,  violence,  and  crim- 
inal acts,  we  must  remove  the  barriers, 
the  stumbling  blocks,  that  are  preventing 
erTecti\e  enforcement  of  existing  laws. 

Let  us  not  blame  the  people.  Put  the 
blame  where  it  belonas — not  on  the 
American  citizen,  but  on  leaders  who  are 
afraid  or  refuse  to  lead.  And  on  commu- 
nications people  who  empha.size  the  nega- 
tive with  half-truths  and  emotion-pack- 
ed appeals. 

Tliere  are  an  estimated  50  million 
.^anericans  who  now  keep  arms.  Of  this 
number,  an  estimated  100.000 — one  in 
every  500 — are  criminals  or  potential 
criminals  with  access  to  weapons  for 
commission  of  crime. 

The  enactment  of  additional  laws  to 
infringe  on  the  riciit  of  the  49.9  million 
law-abidin:^  citizens  to  reach  the  crimi- 
nal element,  which  is  two-tenths  of  1 
l^ercent  of  the  firearms  owners,  is  but  an- 
other classic  example  of  the  retrogres- 
sive philosophy  of  punishin-^  the  major- 
ity because  of  a  minute  minority. 

Nor  should  v.e  be  swayed  by  the  so- 
called  polls,  unless  the  hysterical  gim 
confiscation  lobby  wants  to  su'omit  pas- 
sage of  the  anticonstitutional  measure 
to  the  peoplp  for  a  vote.  Our  people  are 
upset  and  concerned  over  violence  and 
the  criminal  degeneracy  rampant  in  our 
country.  The  only  thing  the  polls  re- 
flect is  the  public  attitude  that  .something 
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must  be  done.  Those  in  responsible  posi- 
tions, perhaps  to  divert  attention  from 
their  owti  inadequacy,  are  misdirecting 
public  opinion  by  not  pointing  out  the 
true  cause — lack  of  effective  law  enforce- 
ment, and.  instead,  are  making  the  people 
think  antigun  legislation  is  the  only 
answer. 

Should  the  communications  and  public 
affaiis  propaganda  be  directed  toward 
enforcement  of  the  law,  backing  up  our 
police  and  courts,  the  problem  would  be 
solved  under  the  constitutional  -ystem  in 
the  traditional  American  manner. 

The  gun  registration  law  without  en- 
forcement will  solve  no  problem — and 
with  law  enforcement,  new  laws  are  im- 
necessary. 

I  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  be  a  party 
to  denying  our  people  the  right  of  self- 
defense. 

I  insert  the  Alert  No.  39:  the  Fulton 
Lewis  newscast  for  the  week  of  June  10; 
the  news  release  of  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Lane, 
retired;  the  Sports  Front  column  from 
the  Baton  Rouge  Morning  Advocate  of 
June  16.  1968;  and  'Rules  for  Revolu- 
tion": 

ALERT  No.  39:  Calling  All  Patriots — 'Vour 

Gun  Is  Their  Target 

(By  P.  A.  Del  'Valle.  F>resldent,  Defenders  of 

the  American  Constitution) 

Facts:  (1)  In  May,  1919,  military  intel- 
ligence uncovered  a  document  in  Dusseldorf, 
Germany,  entitled,  "Rules  for  Bringing 
About  a  Revolution".  Paragraph  "C"  of  that 
document  read,  "Cause  the  registration  of  all 
firearms  on  some  pretext,  with  a  view  to  con- 
fiscating them  and  leaving  the  population 
helpless." 

In  WW  II  military  Intelligence  uncovered 
gun  registration  lists  in  Germany  that  pro- 
vided name,  address,  make  of  weapon  and 
serial  number.  The  civilian  owners,  or  pos- 
sessors, were  quickly  arrested  and  all  weap- 
ons confiscated.  Mere  recently.  In  Red  China, 
the  people  had  to  give  up  all  the  arms  they 
possessed  so  that  only  the  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  the  regular  and  Ir- 
regular troops  would  be  armed.  As  for  the 
USSR,  only  a  counter-revolutionary  wculd 
ever  think  of  arming  the  slaves.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  USSR  makes  no  mention  of 
firearms.  All  weapons  were  registered  and 
confiscated  long  ago.  and  today,  aside  from 
the  military  and  police,  only  a  handful  of 
people  may  use,  but  not  own,  a  firearm  by 
special  permission  of  the  KGB  (Committee 
of  State  Security)  and  under  strict  police 
supervision. 

( 2 1  Anti-gun  laws  aid  the  criminal, 
v.hether  he  be  a  traitor  to  his  country  or  a 
common  sneak-thlef.  A  criminal  has  no 
respect  for  any  law.  Including  gun  laws,  and 
he  will  always  steal  cr  "capture"  a  gun  or 
t'uns  If  he  Is  so  inclined. 

( 3 1  The  President's  Crime  Commission 
has  recommended  the  enactment  of  state 
laws  that  would  require  the  registration  of 
all  privately  owned  handguns,  rifles  and 
shotguns,  and  the  enactment  of  a  similar 
law  by  the  Congress  if  any  state  failed  to 
comply  within  five  years. 

(4)  Congressional  "leaders"  are  not  wait- 
ing "five  years"  but  are  today  driving  hard 
to  persuade  foot  dragging  Congressmen  to 
enact  a  gun  registration  law  during  the  life 
of  the  present  90th  Congress. 

(5)  The  American  public  is  now  being 
saturated  with  "gray"  (false  In  part) 
propaganda  appearing  In  such  seemingly 
respectable  media  as  The  Readers  Digest  and 
CBS-TV  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down 
their  natural  resistance  to  any  gun  legisla- 
tion that  encroaches  upon  their  constitu- 
tional rights  and  in  the  hope  of  nullifying 
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their      pressure      on      their      congressional 
representative. 

(6)  The  United  States  annually  witnesses 
between  9.000  and  10,000  murders.  One  half 
of  the  murders  are  caused  by  handguns,  rlflee 
and  shotguns,  and  the  other  half  by  luilves, 
baseball  bats,  poison,  etc.  At  the  same  time, 
in  1966,  52,000  Americans  were  killed  and 
1,900.000  hospitalized  by  licensed  drivers  of 
registered  automobiles. 

SigniftcaTice:  (1)  Communism  has  cap- 
tured and  destroyed  country  after  country — 
not  by  military  force,  but  by  political  sub- 
version from  within  the  country.  To  assure 
the  success  of  the  subversives  and  traitors, 
they  must  be  guaranteed  immunity  by  the 
registration  and  confiscation  of  privately 
owned  weapons  that  might  be  used  against 
them  and  such  military  forces  as  would  re- 
main loyal. 

( 2 )  More  than  half  of  the  states  have  con- 
stitutions that  specify  the  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state  to,  "keep  and  bear  arms  in 
defense  of  his  home,  person  and  property." 
(Art.  1,  Sect.  23.  Missouri  i .  This  language  is 
much  more  specific  than  the  'right  to  bear 
arms"  recorded  in  the  Federal  Constitution 
Any  gun  legislation  enacted  by  the  federal 
government  which  usurps  the  Intent  of  a 
state  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  state 
Is  void.  By  legal  definition  this  simply  means 
that  such  a  federal  law  does  not  exist,  and 
has  never  existed  because  the  sovereignty  of 
the  state  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Federal 
government  in  every  matter  except  where  the 
state  has  delegated  certain  specific  powers 
through  a  contract,  called  The  Constitution. 
to  one  of  its  three  agents,  called  the  Federal 
government.  The  power  to  regulate  or  con- 
trol handguns,  rifles  and  shotguns  in  the 
hands  of  citizens  Is  not  one  of  the  p>owers 
delegated  to  the  Federal  government  by  any 
of  the  states,  and  won't  be  for  so  long  as  the 
citizens  keep  telling  their  representatives  in 
the  Congress  to  vote  "NO"  on  any  and  all 
gun  legislation,  and  to  tell  their  state  legis- 
lators to  strengthen  their  state  constitution. 
If  needed,  to  bring  it  in  line  with  the  above 
cited  Missouri  constitution. 

Action  indicated:  (1)  Study  your  state  con- 
stitution and  tell  your  state  legislator  what 
to  do. 

1 2)  Remind  your  representative  In  the 
Congress  to  vote  '  No"  on  the  Dodd  Bill. 

1 3 )  Watch  for  and  expose  the  crooked 
propagandists  and  masters  of  deceit  that 
sneak  into  your  home  by  way  of  the  printed 
word,  radio  and  TV. 

(June  10,  1968] 

Gttn  Debate 

(By  Pulton  Lewis  HI) 

Only  36  hours  after  the  burial  of  New 
York  Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  the  Congress 
today  returned  to  a  heated  debate  over  the 
question  of  federal  restrictions  on  the  sale 
of  guns.  Connecticut's  Democrat  Thomas 
Dodd,  the  leading  proponent  of  stringent 
gun  control  legislation.  OF>ened  today's  Sen- 
ate session  warning  there  will  be  an  Increas- 
ing number  of  "assassinations  and  attempted 
assassinations"  unless  the  Congress  promptly 
enacts  the  bill,  which  he  introduced  today, 
calling  for  national  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms and  a  ban  on  the  mail  order  sale  of  all 
rifles  and  shotguns. 

Dodd  stated: 

"If  we  fall  to  take  these  stringent  meas- 
ures In  the  immediate  future,  then  it  can 
be  predicted  as  a  certainty  that  our  land  will 
be  the  scene  of  more  assassinations  and  at- 
tempted assassinations  and  that  these  crimes 
will  occur  with  increasing  frequency.  Pious 
condolences  over  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  or  of  Dr.  Marthln  Luther 
King,  or  over  the  assassination  of  Senator 
Kennedy,  will  no  longer  suffice. 

"If  our  country  is  not  to  be  regarded  by 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  nation  of  mur- 
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derers  and  assassins,  we  must  take  the  moet 
energetic  action  to  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
ditions that  today  make  America  a  land  of 
murder  and  violence." 

The  Dodd  Bill  stands  little  chance  of  pas- 
sage unless  it  receives  the  support  of  the 
Senate  Democrat  leadership  and  of  Republi- 
cans. That  appeared  unlikely  in  view  of  two 
statements  today.  Senate  Republican  Leader 
Everett  Dlrksen's  reply  to  the  Connecticut 
Democrat — he  said.  "There  is  enough  gun 
legislation  on  the  books  now." 

Senate  Democrat  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
promised  immediate  consideration  of  any 
proposal,  but  he  carefully  evaded  any  en- 
dorsement of  the  Dodd  bill,  which  carries 
Administration  support. 

In  a  brief  statement  on  the  Senate  floor, 
Senator  Dirksen  accused  the  news  media  of 
mounting  an  "emotional  outburst"  in  the 
wake  of  the  Kennedy  assassination.  He  said 
he  wished  "those  people  who  write  so  readily 
[about  the  lack  of  federal  controls  on  fire- 
arms] would  take  a  little  time  off"  to  read 
the  antl-crlme  bill  which  is  now  at  the 
White  House  awaiting  the  President's  sig- 
nature. 

That  package,  he  pointed  out.  bans  the 
mail  order  sale  of  handguns.  It  is,  In  Dlrk- 
sen's words,  "a  tough  bill." 

Mansfield,  alluding  to  the  recent  pressure, 
said,  "It  is  Imperative  for  the  American 
people  to  understand  that  no  type  of  gun 
law  will  prevent  murder,  and  that  any  law 
passed  will  not  prevent  persons  who  are  bent 
on  breaking  the  law  from  acquiring  guns  or 
weapons  of  any  kind." 

He  said  guns  used  in  felonies  are  boot- 
legged, stolen  or  Illegally  acquired. 

"It  Is  my  further  belief  that  the  persons 
who  would  be  most  affected  are  those  law- 
abiding  citizens  who  possess  firearms  for  the 
protection  of  their  families,  their  homes. 
their  possessions,  and  their  recreation." 

Mansfield  said  he  favored  the  registration 
of  all  firearms  but  said  the  state  should  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  for  such  action.  "If 
the  states  will  not  act,  then  I  think  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
assume  the  responsibility,  as  it  has  all  too 
often  when  the  states  refused  to  assume 
theirs." 

He  also  said  serious  consideration  should 
be  given  to  restricting  the  use  of  handguns 
to  police  and  others  who  use  it  in  the  line  of 
duty.  Mansfield  also  said.  "You  can  pass  all 
the  gim  laws  In  the  country  and  still  not 
prevent  people  from  getting  shot.  Gun  laws, 
no  matter  how  stringent,  are  not  the  answers 
and  are  not  a  cure-all,  and  we  had  all  better 
face  up  to  the  fact. 

"It  is  impossible  to  give  total  protection  to 
any  public  figure  today,  and,  while  some 
states,  such  as  California  and  New  York,  have 
tight  gun  control  laws,  yet  In  California  a 
suspect  possessing  a  gun  Illegally,  carrying  it 
illegally,  took  the  life  of  our  late  colleague." 


[June  11.  1968] 

Gun  Control  and  the  CoNSTmrriON 

(By  Pulton  Lewis  III) 

President  Johnson's  request  for  tighter 
federal  gun  control  laws  stirred  up  more  de- 
bate today  on  Capitol  Hill,  but  no  action. 
The  House  Judiciary  Committee  narrowly 
failed  to  approve  a  bill  that  would  ban  the 
interstate  sale  of  rifles,  shotguns  and  ammu- 
nition. The  committee  was  split  evenly,  16  to 
16,  on  the  issue,  but  Chairman  Emanuel 
Celler  predicted  he  will  have  the  necessary 
votes  for  approval  of  the  legislation  when 
the  panel  meets  again  next  week. 

A  similar  legislative  profxwal  in  the  Sen- 
ate was  tvssigned  to  the  Judiciary  and  Com- 
merce Committees  today  for  their  study  and 
approval.  A  bill  introduced  by  Connecticut 
Democrat  Senator  Thomas  Dodd,  which 
would  go  beyond  the  Administration's  re- 
quest by  adding  a  provision  for  the  national 
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registration  of  all  weapons,  was  also  turned 
over  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Senate  Democrat  Leader  Mike  Mansfleld, 
who  is  not  a  supporter  of  any  of  the  new  and 
stlffer  gun  control  proposals,  nevertheleo 
promised  quick  floor  action  on  any  measures 
which  may  be  reported  out  of  committee 
favorably.  There  Is  general  agreement,  how- 
ever, that  none  of  these  measures  will  stand 
much  of  a  chance  of  Senate  passage,  this  year 
at  least,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  most  Re- 
publicans, Southern  Democrats,  and  the  Sen- 
ate Democrat  leadership  are  agreed  that  the 
antl-crlme  bill  passed  only  a  week  ago  should 
be  signed  by  the  President  and  enforced  for 
awhile  t)efore  new  steps  are  taken. 

There  is  new  speculation  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  gamble  a  little  on  this  Issue.  He 
may  veto  the  present  antl-crlme  package 
now  sitting  on  his  desk  in  hopes  he  can  get  a 
stronger  bill  from  the  Congress.  That  would 
be  gambling,  however,  because  it  Is  likely 
that  the  Congress  would  override  that  veto. 

This  issue  of  placing  strict  federal  controls 
on  the  sale  of  firearms  has  become  the  sub- 
ject of  much  emotion  and  heated  debate, 
particularly  over  the  past  two  months  since 
the  assassinations  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
and  Senator  Robert  Kennedy. 

Understandably,  there  are  people  with 
strong  feelings  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
There  are  also  logical  arguments  both  pro 
and  con. 

Supporters  of  stricter  federal  restrictions 
say  that  by  controlling  the  methods  in  which 
firearms  are  distributed  we  can  keep  these 
weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  undesirables 
and  can  thus  reduce  the  alarming  rate  of 
violence  that  plagues  this  nation.  Arguing 
In  behalf  of  the  registration  of  all  firearms. 
Senator  Dodd  asserts  that  this  Is  no  more 
an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual than  the  registration  of  automo- 
biles, which  can  also  be  a  lethal  weapon. 

On  the  surface,  at  least,  these  points  seem 
reasonable.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
certain  questions  of  fact  and  philosophy 
which  must  be  posed.  It  is  a  fact,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  state  of  New  York  does  have 
strict  laws  regarding  the  sale  and  use  of 
firearms  and  yet  those  laws  have  apparently 
done  little  to  reduce  the  amount  of  crime 
there.  Somehow,  those  who  are  intent  upon 
committing  acts  of  violence  obtain  their 
weapons  from  some  source.  In  many  cases 
they  Just  steal  guns,  or  purchase  them,  from 
persons  who  were  responsible,  law-abiding 
owners.  No  law  under  consideration  would 
control  that  kind  of  transfer  of  firearms. 

I  think  I  would  have  to  disagree,  also,  vrtth 
Senator  Dodd's  suggestion  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  registration  of  an 
automobile  and  a  flrearm.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference.  There  is  no  Constitutional 
guarantee  that  a  person  shall  have  the  right 
to  own  an  automobile.  There  is  one  respect- 
ing a  person's  right  to  bear  arms.  In  addition, 
automobile  registration  laws  are  all  enacted 
at  the  state  level — the  measure  Senator  Dodd 
is  proposing  Is  a  federal  ordinance. 

I  don't  mean  to  be  picking  apart  minor 
technicalities  in  bringing  these  two  points 
up.  There  is  one  overbearing  issue  in  all  of 
this  debate  that  somehow  has  not  been 
brought  to  the  forefront.  The  National  Rifle 
Association  and  other  lobbyists  that  oppose 
stricter  gun  controls  by  and  large  are  speak- 
ing for  the  American  sportsman  who,  they 
say,  would  be  inconvenienced  if  he  could  not 
purchase  guns  through  the  malls,  or  if  he 
were  required  to  register  his  weapons.  That 
argument,  very  frankly,  does  not  impress 
me  very  much,  particularly  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  stricter  gun  controls  would  serve 
to  reduce  the  violence  and  crime  in  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole.  As  I  said  before,  though, 
there  is  no  such  evidence.  The  crime  rate  In 
states  like  New  York,  which  has  strict  gun 
controls,  is  rising  as  fast.  If  not  faster,  as 
in  areas  which  have  relatively  few  restrlc- 
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tlons.  This  raises  what,  to  me,  is  an  impor- 
tant question.  Since  the  crime  rate  continues 
to  advance,  what  about  the  American  citizen 
who  now  feels  it  is  necessary  to  purchase  a 
gun  in  order  to  protect  himself?  The  crimi- 
nals are  armed,  the  Black  Power  militants  are 
armed,  the  Minutemen  and  other  insurrec- 
tionist groups  are  armed.  Many  decent,  law- 
abiding,  non-violent  people  in  this  country 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  they   are  the 
only  ones  who  do  NOT  own  weapons.  They 
also    realize    that,    it    the    law    enforcement 
agencies  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  provide 
them  with  the  protection  they  need  for  their 
lives  and  property,  they  will,  as  a  last  resort, 
have     to    protect     themselves.    Many    have 
sought  refuge  by  moving  from  the   crime- 
Infested   urban   centers   into   suburbia.   But 
this  has  only  brought  them  temporary  peace. 
Now  the  crime  rate  in  the  suburbs  is  in- 
creasing at  a  greater  pace  than  In  the  cities. 
What  then?  Tragically,  many  Individuals  are 
convinced    that   they   must   purchase   guns, 
although  they  admittedly  do  so  reluctantly. 
There  is  an  even  greater  question  when  it 
comes  to  this  issue  of  registration,  and  this 
one  is  more  political.  There  are  many  people 
in  this  nation  today,  and  I  confess  that  I  am 
one  of  them,  who  are  disturbed  by  many  of 
the  political   developments  which  have  oc- 
curred and  at  the  signs  which  can  be  seen 
on   the  horizon.  The  trends,  unfortunately, 
have  been  in  the  direction  of  a  collectlvlst 
state  with  increased  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  Executive.  It  is  no  longer  wide-eyed  par- 
anoia, or  extremist,  to  seriously  suggest  that 
thlb  country  Is  moving  In  the  direction  of  a 
dictatorship.   We   can   debate   whether   that 
dictatorship  would  be  oriented   to  the  left 
or  to  the  right.  That  really  is  unimportant, 
since   dictatorships   are   universally   oppres- 
sive.  When    our   founding   fathers   Inserted 
the    Second    Amendment    into    the    Bill    of 
Rights — that's  the  one   that  says   "A   well- 
regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  se- 
curity of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people 
to   keep    and    bear   arms   shall    not   be    In- 
fringed"—they  did  so  on  the  basis  of  their 
own  recent  experience  with  a  dictatorship. 
One  of  the  principal  Infringements  of  their 
British   superiors    had    been    to   outlaw   all 
weapons,  and  to  seize  those  which  were  al- 
ready in  the  possession  of  the  colonists.  The 
Second  Amendment  was   added   as  a  basic 
protection  for  future  generations.  It  insures 
that  people  will  not  be  left  at  the  mercy  of 
their  government  alone,  or  of  their  local  law 
enforcement  agencies,  because  sometimes,  as 
ovir  founding  fathers  knew  all  too  well,  some- 
times the  government  Itself  can  be  corrupt 
and  oppressive.  In  short,  the  people  would  be 
allowed  to  keep  and  bear  arms  as  a  method 
of  protecting  themselves  FROM  this  corrup- 
tion and  oppression,  should  It  ever  reappear 
in  this  nation. 

I  am  not  saying  that  such  a  reappearance 
is  likely,  but  it  Is  certainly  a  definite  pos- 
sibility, and  many  people  are  understand- 
ably reluctant  to  register  their  weapons  with 
the  government,  putting  their  names  in  the 
files  of  authorities  who  today  may  be  re- 
sponsible, but  who  tomorrow  might  be  dicta- 
torial. Such  records  could  be  used  to  destroy 
the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  If  those  files  ever  fell  into  the  wrong 
hands. 

There  must  be  a  better  way.  There  must  be 
some  method  of  curtailing  the  violence  in 
this  nation  without  infringing  on  the  basic 
rights  of  the  Individual.  One  of  the  first  steps 
I  would  suggest  would  be  to  enforce  strin- 
gently the  laws  which  are  already  In  exist- 
ence. 

If  the  rate  of  crime  can  be  reduced  through 
strict  law  enforcement  It  will  In  turn  reduce 
the  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  that  they 
must  run  out  and  purchase  weapons  for  their 
own  defense.  It  would  also  serve  to  foster  a 
feeling  of  confidence  and  trust  by  the  people 
In   their   government — a    feeling    that    very 
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honestly,  and  tragically,  does  not  exist  in  this 
nation  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  society  that 
these  attitudes  exist,  but  the  fact  that  they 
do  exist  should  sober  us  into  a  realization 
that  many  people  are  concerned.  Many  no 
longer  trust  government  solutions.  Many,  in 
fact,  no  longer  trust  their  government. 


Gun  Control  Misses  the  Mark 
(By  Thomas  A.  Lane) 
Washington. — We  are  exposed  to  an  in- 
tensive prof>aganda  barrage  in  support  of  gun 
control  legislation.  Regrettably,  the  propon- 
ents are  moved  more  by  p.ission  than  by  the 
pubUc  interest.  They  have  embraced  the  false 
thesis  that  national  gun  registration  will 
reduce  crime.  They  cite  misleading  statistics 
about  gun  homicides  in  the  United  States 
and  Britain,  avoiding  the  reality  that  bal- 
ancing homicides  are  committed  in  Britain 
by  stabbing,  throttling  and  bludgeoning. 

'The  issue  has  these  dimensions.  About  50 
million  Americans  now  hold  about  200  mil- 
lion firearms.  About  100.000  criminals  or 
potential  criminals  have  access  to  weapons 
for  the  commission  of  crime.  Does  the  denial 
of  firearms  to  the  100,000  require  national 
control  of  firearms  in  the  hands  of  the  49.9 
million  law-abiding  citizens  who  now  possess 
them?  The  answer  is  a  resounding  NO! 

The  responsible  Americans  who  own  fire- 
;ixms  comprise  chiefly  the  sports-loving  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  element  of  our  population. 
They  are  the  most  disciplined  and  law-abid- 
ing ielement  of  the  community.  They  support 
the  police  and  oppose  the  criminals.  They 
will  cooperate  enthusiastically  in  any  mea-s- 
ures  to  reduce  criminality  but  they  know  the 
criminality  is  not  caused  by  the  possession  of 
a  gun. 

These  hunters  and  sportsmen  are  repre- 
sented by  the  National  Rifle  Association.  It 
reflects  their  interests.  Critics  who  misrepre- 
sent the  NRA  as  "the  gun  lobby"  are  using 
a  smear  tactic  to  deceive  the  public.  The 
NRA  has  worked  closely  with  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  at  all  levels  of  government  for 
effective  crime  control  measures.  It  has  sup- 
ported legislation  to  deny  firearms  to  crimi- 
nals and  other  identified  Incompetents.  It 
has  supported  federal  legislation  designed 
to  reinforce  state  laws.  These  worthy  alms 
had  been  incorporated  in  the  Hruska  Bill 
which  was  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

NRA  has  opposed  the  ambitions  of  some 
senators  to  establish  a  new  lederal  authority 
and  accompan\'lng  bureaucracy  over  gun 
control  through  a  national  registration  pro- 
gram. In  this  position,  the  NRA  is  eminently 
wise  and  practical. 

Gun  control  is  not  a  federal  problem.  It 
is  a  local  problem  in  which  state  govern- 
ments are  the  best  Judges  of  local  needs. 
New  York  is  not  like  Vermont,  which  has  no 
gun  control  law  and  the  lowest  gun  homicide 
frequencv  of  the  states.  Alabama,  which  had 
the  hlehest  gun  homicide  frequency  in  1965. 
does  have  pun  control  laws.  Our  states  vary 
widely  in  the  character  of  their  populations 
and  in  the  measures  required  for  crime  con- 
trol. Only  laws  serving  these  special  needs 
can  be  appropriate  and  etfectlve. 

No  sensible  man  seeking  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  in  the  United  States  would 
begin  bv  controlling  the  firearms  in  the  hands 
of  our  responsible  sportsmen.  These  weapons 
are  not  a  cause  of  crime.  They  are  a  deter- 
rent to  crime  because  they  stand  in  support 
of  lawful  authority.  To  register  all  these  guns 
would  be  an  exercise  in  administrative  fu- 
tility. We  keep  firearms  out  of  the  hands  of 
criminals  and  potential  criminals  by  specific 
legislation  to  achieve  that  purpose  and  by 
law  enforcement  concentrating  on  that  task. 
Our  states  have  done  much  in  this  field. 
They  have  exercised  local  initiatives  to  meet 
local  problems.  They  know  from  practical 
experience  what  measures  are  efiectlve  and 
what  initiatives  have  failed.  They  know  that 
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gun  registration  laws  do  not  deny  firearms 
to   criminals. 

It  is  not  a  coincidence  that  the  very  people 
who  have  sabotaged  crime  control  with 
copious  tears  for  criminals  now  advocate  fed- 
eral gun  registration.  These  are  the  people 
who  would  solve  every  problem  of  society 
with  a  federal  law.  They  have  sponsored  other 
social  control  legislation  to  saddle  the  leder  .1 
government  with  impossible  tasks  Their  zeal 
for  gun  control  operates  to  distract  public 
attention  from  the  real  problem  of  crime 
control. 

In  the  matter  of  gun  control,  the  only 
proper  federal  role  is  to  regulate  Interstate 
commerce  m  conformity  with  state  laws. 
State  law  should  regulate  the  possession  of 
firearms  by  criminals  and  other  dangerous 
persons  and  should  prescribe  such  gun  regis- 
tration as  state  law  enforcement  officials  may 
find  helpful  to  their  work. 

Our  people  must  reject  the  current  cynical 
exploitation  of  the  Kennedy  tragedy  with 
false  pretenses  that  gun  control  can  prevent 
such  crimes.  The  target  is  crime  and  the  new 
rash  of  proposed  legislation  Is  wide  of  the 
mark. 


[From  the  New  World  News.  Feb.  1946] 

'Rules  for  Revolution" 
On  a  dark  night  in  May,  1919,  two  lorries 
rumbled  across  a  bridge  and  on  Into  the  town 
of  Dusseldorf.  Among  the  dozen  rowdy 
singing  "Tommies  "  apparently  headed  for  a 
gay  evening  were  two  representatives  of  the 
Allied  military  intelligence.  Tliese  men  had 
traced  a  wave  of  indiscipline,  mutiny,  and 
murder  among  the  troops  to  the  local  head- 
quarters of  a  revolutionary  organization  es- 
tablished Ir  the  town. 

Pretending  to  be  drunk,  they  brushed  by 
the  sentries  and  arrested  the  ringleaders — a 
group  of  thirteen  men  and  women  seated  at 
a  long  table. 

In  the  course  of  the  raid  the  Allied  officers 
emptied  the  contents  of  the  safe.  One  of  the 
documents  found  in  it  contained  a  specific 
outline  of  "Rules  for  Bringing  About  a  Rev- 
olution." It  is  reprinted  here  to  show  the 
strategy  of  materialistic  revolution,  and  how 
personal  attitudes  and  habits  of  living  affect 
the  affairs  of  nations: 

"A.  Corrupt  the  young.  Get  them  away 
from  religion.  Get  them  interested  in  sex. 
Make  them  superficial,  destroy  their  rugged- 
ness. 

"B.  Get  control  of  all  means  of  publicity 
and  thereby: 

"1.  Get  people's  minds  off  their  govern- 
ment by  focusing  their  attention  on  ath- 
letics, sexy  books  and  plays,  and  other  trivial- 
ities. 

"2.  Divide  the  people  into  hostile  groups 
by  constantly  harping  on  controversial  mat- 
ters of  no  Importance. 

"3.  Destroy  the  people's  faith  In  their  nat- 
ural leaders  by  holding  these  latter  up  to 
ridicule,  obloquy,  and  contempt. 

"4.  Always  preach  true  democracy,  but 
seize  power  as  fast  and  as  ruthlessly  as  pos- 
sible. 

"5.  By  encouraging  government  extrava- 
gance, destroy  its  credit,  produce  fear  of 
inflation  with  rising  prices  and  general  dis- 
content. 

•■6.  Foment  unnecessary  strikes  in  vital  In- 
dustries, encourage  civil  disorders  and  foster 
a  lenient  and  soft  attitude  on  the  part  of 
government  toward  such  disorders. 

'"7.  By  specious  arguments  cause  the  break- 
down of  the  old  moral  virtues:  honesty, 
sobriety,  continence,  faith  in  the  pledged 
word  ruggedness. 

"C.  Cause  the  registration  of  all  firearms 
on  some  pretext,  with  a  view  to  confiscating 
them  and  leaving  the  population  helpless." 

Factors  Affecting  Interpretation  or 

Homicide  Statistics 
Reaction    to    gun    control    legislation    is 
probably   based    upon    an   individuals    own 
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experience  In  his  own  cultural  surroundings. 
The  typical  white  nUddle-claas  citizen  is 
rural  or  small-town  oriented.  He  doubtless 
grew  up  with  guns,  even  if  he  nows  lives  in 
a  city.  He  sees  no  high  incidence  of  violence 
around  him,  even  If  he  hears  about  soaring 
crime  statistics.  Therefore,  he  sees  gun  regis- 
tration and  control  as  a  needless  infringe- 
ment upon  his  liberties.  There  are  statistical 
indications  that  this  may  be  true. 

1.  53  6  percent  of  all  murders  In  the  U.S. 
have  a  Negro  as  victim  (FBI,  1966). 

2.  This  represents  a  rate  of  1  in  2400  for 
Negroes,  as  opposed  to  1  in  45,000  for  whites. 

3.  A  study  in  Philadelphia  showed  that 
Negroes  had  committed  97  percent  of  the 
homicides  In  which  the  victim  was  a  Negro 
(Wolfgang) . 

4.  The  same  study  showed  that  75  percent 
of  these  homicides  were  committed  by  Negro 
men. 

5.  Among  male  Negro  murderers,  74  per. 
cent  were  between  15  and  40  Conclusion: 
The  typical  murder  in  the  U.S.  Is  committed 
by  a  young  Negro  man  against  another  Negro. 

Note:  The  same  study  i Wolfgang)  also 
showed  that  in  Philadelphia.  Negroes  com- 
mitted 14  percent  of  the  homicides  in  which 
the  victim  was  white.  In  other  words,  more 
Negroes  kill  whites  than  whites  kill  Negroes. 

6.  In  Philadelphia,  61  per  cent  of  male 
Negro  victims  of  honucide  had  prior  criminal 
records:  54  percent  had  been  arrested  for 
■■offenses  against  the  person"  indicating  that 
victims  as  well  as  murders  have  been  prone 
to  engage  in  physical  aggression. 

7.  In  addition,  the  most  common  relation- 
ship between  the  victim  and  his  murderer 
was  that  of  "close  friend"  1 35  percent): 
only  10  percent  were  strangers  to  each  other. 

8.  As  many  vlctuns  as  murderers  i61  per- 
cent of  victims.  59  percent  of  murderers)  In 
Negro  homicides  were  drinking  at  time  of 
crime. 

9  One  third  of  the  Negro  homicides  were 
"victim-precipitated." 

Conclusion:  The  high  homicide  rate  among 
Negro  males  is  the  result  of  Negro  behavior 
patterns   not  shared   by  most  whites. 

Note:  The  same  study  shows  that  a  young 
Negro  man  has  a  greater  chance  of  being 
murdered  than  a  young  white  man  has  of 
dying  from  an  accident. 

Pinal  conclusions:  In  so  far  as  the  pressure 
for  gun  legis.ation  is  generated  by  murder 
statistics,  the  white  middle  class  Is  paying 
the  penalty  for  behavior  patterns  of  a  deviant 
minority  group.  This  may  explain  some  of 
the  emotional  resentment  of  those  opfjosed 
to  control. 

See:  Patterns  in  Crim.inal  Homicide  by 
Man,^ln  E.  Wolfgang  (Philadelphia:  U.  of 
Pennsylvania  Press,  1958):  '■Negro  Homicide 
Victmis — Who  will  They  Be?".  Lee  N.  Robins, 
Trans-action,  June.  1968,   pp.   15-19. 

[Prom  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Morning  Ad- 
vocate, June  10,  1968] 
Sports  Front  , 

(By  Bernell  Ballard)        I 

GUN    SMOKE 

America  does  not  need  a  gun  law. 

Our  strength,  our  cause  and  our  judg- 
ment— which  have  prevailed  thro'ugh  many 
grave  and  emotional  passings — should  not 
now  be  given  to  the  panic  thoughts  of  peril- 
ism  and  fatalism  Imposed  by  those  attempt- 
ing to  restrict  the  use  or  sale  of  firearms  to 
American  citizens. 

Tragedy  is  no  stranger.  America  has  sur- 
vived war.  depression,  riots,  assassination 
of  her  most  beloved  Presidents — and  her  citi- 
zens have  always  rallied  to  the  protection  of 
their  country  and  the  rights  offered  them 
by  its  Constitutloii. 

The  Dodd  Bill,  an  attempt  to  employ 
Federal  legislation  restricting  the  use  or  sale 
of  arearnxs.  jeopardizes  the  very  basic  rights 
of  the  American  citizen  to  'bear  arms ' 
granted  by  the  Constitution. 

To  follow  the  line  of  reasoning  oSered  by 
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Sen.  Dodd  would  lead  you  to  believe  we 
would  not  have  as  much  crime,  nor  assas- 
sinations. If  there  we:e  no  guns  or  If  at 
least  they  could  not  easily  be  obtained. 
Statistics  prove  this  wrong.  New  York  with 
Its  strict  Sullivan  law  proves  It  wrong.  Crimes 
have  increased  since  the  law  was  passed  and 
criminals  still  have  the  guns,  but  the  law- 
abiding  citizen  Is  harassed  when  he  tries 
to   enjoy    the   shooting   sports. 

The  gun  Is  not  to  blame.  It  is  the  person 
wielding  the  weapon  who  should  carry  the 
blame.  If  the  weapwn  were  not  a  gun  It  would 
be  a  knife,  bomb,  poison  or  anything  that 
would  accomplish  what  the  criminal  has  in 
mind  for  his  \-ictim. 

Sen.  Ekxld's  bill  only  makes  It  harder  on 
the  law-abiding  citizen  and  sportsman. 
Criminals  would  not  be  hampered.  In  fact, 
you  can  build  a  gun  in  30  minutes  from  ma- 
terial found  under  a  car  hood.  It  would 
shoot  and  kill. 

You  can  never  take  the  giins  or  weapons 
away  from  criminals,  only  from  the  law-abid- 
ing citizens. 

What  happens  If  such  legislation  against 
the  gun  would  pass  Simple.  The  use  of 
knives  and  other  weapons  would  increase. 

We  now  have  adequate  laws  to  govern  the 
use,  sale  and  transport  of  guns.  Tlie  ones  we 
have  would  be  quit*  sufficient  if  they  were 
enforced.  To  make  more  laws  would  only 
add  to  the  heap  causing  more  confusion,  cost- 
ing more  to  enforce,  and  hamper  the  citi- 
zen— and  make  it  easier  for  the  criminal. 
And  too,  the  federal  government  would  be  in- 
creasing its  powers  to  tax  the  citizen  and 
would  be  strengthening  Its  police  powers. 
This,  in  an  age  of  increasing  federal  control 
over  our  every  day  lives,  is  more  than  dis- 
turbing. 

A  person  Is  ignorant  of  the  content  of  the 
Dodd  Bin  if  he  believes  that  It  "should  not 
prevent  the  average  sportsman  and  gun  col- 
lector, who  has  no  criminal  or  mental  dis- 
turbance records,  from  purchasing  firearms." 

Criminals  will  always  be  able  to  have  giins. 
regardless  of  laws.  It  is  a  federal  offense  now 
to  have  a  machine  gun  and  recently  several 
armored  cai^  were  held  up  with  machine 
guns. 

The  mass  murder  in  Texas  proves  that  gun 
laws  will  not  work.  Whitman  was  not  previ- 
ously a  criminal  nor  recognized  until  after 
his  death  as  a  mental  case.  This  man's  back- 
ground was  flawless:  ex-Marine,  apparently 
happily  married,  a  good  college  student,  well- 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  A  good  sports- 
man and  hunter  who  had  a  collection  of  fine 
guns,  he  could  have  purchased  a  gun  any- 
time, anywhere,  no  matter  what  the  laws 
were:  unless,  of  course,  you  ban  the  purchase 
or  ownership  of  all  guns. 

Guns  do  not  kill  people,  people  kill  people. 

Convicted  murderer  Richard  Speck  killed 
eight  nurses  without  a  firearm.  Actually,  the 
mass  murders  committed  by  Speck  and  Whit- 
man prove  that  citizens  should  have  easier 
access  to  flrearms  and  should  know  how  to 
use  them. 

It  is  3  fine  thing  to  have  an  Idealistic  urge 
to  change  the  world,  but  we  must  be  realistic 
and  honest  enough  to  accept  the  unpleeisant 
fact  that  violent  and  criminal  men  will  man- 
age to  find  weapons  in  any  world. 

Even  in  a  Pastoral  and  nearly  perfect  world, 
Cain  slew  Abel  with  a  rock  .  .  . 
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JENNIE  GROSSINGER:  QUEEN  OF 
THE  CATSKILLS 


THE  "P'  EBLO":    HOW  LONG, 
MR.   PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
148th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OI'    FLORnjA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday,  June  18, 1968 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  district 
IS  privileged  to  share  with  the  State  of 
New  York  a  great  and  gracious  lady 
known  as  the  "Queen  Mother  of  the  Cat- 
skills,"  Mrs.  Jennie  Grossinger.  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller  has  issued  a  formal 
New  York  State  Proclamation  designat- 
ing June  16 — this  grand  lady's  76th 
birthday — as  Jennie  Grossinger  Day  and 
she  will  be  honored  by  her  fellow  New 
Yorkers  for  her  lifetime  of  humanitarian 
achievement. 

We  of  Miami  Beach  where  Mrs.  Gros- 
singer spends  the  winters  and  of  Florida 
are  proud  to  join  New  York  in  honoring 
this  noble  lady  who,  in  addition  to  a  dis- 
tinguished business  career,  has  immeas- 
urably helped  innumerable  people  to  walk 
on  higher  ground.  She  personifies  the 
highest  traditions  of  our  coimtry  and  the 
finest  sentiments  of  our  society. 

We  extend  hearty  congratulations  to 
Mrs.  Grossinger  and  wish  for  her  many 
more  years  of  distingushed  and  dedi- 
cated leadership  of  the  many  great 
causes  she  has  espoused  with  such  dis- 
tinction and  a  continued  long  and  happy 
journey  along  the  pathway  of  life  which 
she  has  so  beautifully  brightened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  incorporate,  following 
my  remarks,  a  ver>'  excellent  article  in 
the  Miami  News  of  June  14,  1968,  by 
Bella  Kelly,  Miami  News  reporter: 

Jennie  Grossinger  CAprtTRES  New  York 
(By  Bella  Kelly) 

"When  I  die."  Jennie  Grossinger  has  been 
known  to  observe,  "I  hope  I  go  to  heaven 
and  I  hope  they  have  a  big  hotel  up  there. 
I  want  to  run  the  hotel  and  take  care  of 
all  my  friends  Just  as  I  have  done  all  my 
life." 

So  sayeth  the  undisputed  Queen  Mother 
of  the  Catskllls — the  indefatigable  Jennie 
who  has  become  a  legend  as  an  Innkeeper, 
a  celebrated  humanitarian  and  confidant 
of  renowned  personages. 

Mrs.  Grossinger,  who  spends  every  winter 
at  her  Pine  Tree  Drive  home  on  Miami  Beach, 
is  a  familiar  figure  to  South  Floridlans. 

And  Sunday,  In  New  York,  where  she  rose 
to  fame  and  fortune,  she'll  be  the  talk  of 
the  town. 

Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  has  issued  a 
formal  New  York  State  Proclamation  desig- 
nating June  16 — Jennie's  76th  birthday — as 
"Jennie  Grossinger  Day." 

Across  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Empire  State,  New  Yorkers  will  pay  tribute 
to  Mrs.  Grossinger  for  "her  lifetime  of  hu- 
manitarian achievement." 

The  governor's  act  marks  the  first  time  In 
the  history  of  the  state  that  such  a  proc- 
lamation has  been  Issued  for  a  living  woman. 

In  a  telephone  interview  from  New  York, 
Jennie  was  simply  overwhelmed. 

"Naturally,  I  am  surprised,"  she  said.  "But 
more  than  that,  I  am  very,  very  grateful." 

The  tribute  to  Mrs.  Grossinger,  who  came 
to  the  United  States  In  1892,  doesn't  pull  any 
punches. 

Her  life,  says  the  proclamation,  "has  exem- 
plified the  American  dream  of  success  from 
humble  beginning  and  a  lifetime  of  human- 
itarian achievement  for  others  rarely  equaled 
in  the  annals  of  the  United  States," 

Jennie  Grossinger,  Gov.  Rockefeller  said, 
"has  friends  all  over  the  world  who  are  proud 
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to  be  In  that  category,  including  myself.  To 
know  her  is  to  love  her  ...  it  is  fitting  that 
we  express  on  her  76th  birthday,  the  esteem 
and  affection  in  which  she  Is  held." 

That  she  would  be  so  honored  never  entered 
the  wildest  hopes  and  dreams  of  the  girl 
came  to  America  with  her  parents  from 
Blalagrad.  a  village  in  what  was  then  the 
Austria-Hungary  empire. 

The  family  settled  on  the  lower  East  Side 
and  pooled  their  money  to  buy  a  farm  In 
Ferndale.  N.Y.  That  was  54  \ears  ago.  and 
when  the  going  got  rough  vn  the  ram- 
shackle farm  they  took  in  a  few  boarders 
to  help  meet  expenses. 

Jennie's  friendliness  and  her  interest  in 
people  won  many  a  guest  and  business 
prospered. 

Today,  Grosslnger's  in  the  Catskllls  em- 
braces some  1  300  acres,  employs  close  to 
1.000  people,  caters  to  over  75.000  guests  a 
year  and  Is.  to  many,  a  national  vacation 
outpost. 

Mrs.  Grossinger  is  sole  owner  of  the  hotel 
and  still  active  in  the  enterprise  as  chairman 
of  the  board.  Her  puests  and  friends  Include 
Presidents,  prizefighters,  youngsters  and  old- 
sters, entertainers,  politicl.ins,  international 
statesmen  .  .  .  people  in  all  walks  of  life. 

"I  found  out  to  have  a  friend,  von  must 
be  a  friend."  Mrs.  Grossinger  .said.  "I  love 
people  and  when  yo\i  love  people,  you  find 
they  return  that  love." 

Jennie  only  had  four  years  of  formal 
schooling  but  over  the  years  made  up  for 
her  educational  deficiencies  by  solng  to  night 
school,  engaging  tutors,  studying  German, 
Hebrew  and  French  She  wound  up  receiving 
honorary  Doctor  of  Humanities  degrees  from 
two  Institutions  of  higher  learning — Wllber- 
force  University  In  Ohio  and  New  Kngland 
College  In  New  Hampshire. 

She  also  vlll  be  the  subject  of  a  biographi- 
cal study  written  by  the  late  Quentln  Revn- 
olds  that  Viking  Press  plans  to  publish  some- 
time later  this  year. 

Jennie  still  sits  on  a  high  stool  in  the  din- 
ing room  of  the  Grossinger  hotel  to  welcome 
guests  as  she's  done  for  many  a  year.  And  she 
still  sells  the  hotel  to  a  non-Jew  every  Fri- 
day for  SI  .so  there  can  be  entertainment 
without  violating  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 

She  has  managed  to  stay  a  close  friend  of 
Eddie  Fisher.  Elizabeth  Taylor  and  Debbie 
Reynolds,  even  though  their  marriages  ended 
in  upheaval. 

"I  still  love  them  all,"  Jennie  says. 

Also,  she  still  has  four  servicemen  as  her 
guests  at  the  hotel  every  week  and  she  picks 
up  the  tab.  Din-lng  Worid  War  II,  she  hosted 
eight  a  week. 

"It's  my  way  of  saying,  'Thank  You,  Amer- 
ica.' "  she  said. 

The  philanthropic  endeavors  of  Mrs.  Gros- 
singer are  so  varied  they  defy  listing.  And  she 
explains  her  views  this  way: 

"I  learned  the  seeds  of  charity  very 
young  .  .  .  they  were  planted  in  my  heart 
and  emotions  as  a  child  by  mv  mother  and 
father.  They  Instilled  them"  In  me. 

"I  remember  my  mother  told  me  a  long, 
long  time  ago  when  we  were  standing  on  a 
hill  and  someone  said  how  wonderful  it  was 
that  we  owned  1.000  acres  of  land.  My  mother 
said.  ■We  don't  own  it  .  .  .  God  Just  loaned 
it  to  us  to  take  care  cf.'  I've  never  forgotten 
that." 


HIGH  OR  LOW  TARIFFS? 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18.  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  re- 
cently on  the  desirability  of  establishing 
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import  quotas  and  higher  tariffs  on  a 
number  of  items.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
particular  pleasure  that  I  noted  an  edito- 
rial in  a  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  which 
suggests  that  such  restrictions  on  trade 
might  have  effects  precisely  contrary  to 
those  which  were  intended. 

For  the  benefit  cf  my  colleagues,  there- 
fore, I  include  this  editorial  in  the  Rec- 
ord. The  editorial  follows: 

Too  Mvcn  Worry  About  Foreigners 

Rep.  John  W.  Byrnes  is  right,  in  a  way, 
when  he  says  the  Administration  worries  too 
much  about  possible  iorelgn  reaction  to  any 
new  measures  to  curb  import.s  into  the  U  S 
As  the  Wisconsin  Republican  contends,  the 
prime  concern  should  be  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

Yet  even  If  foreign  nr.tions  did  not  retaliate 
with  measures  against  American  goods — and 
that's  a  lot  to  hope  for — It's  difficult  to  see 
that  new  U.S.  import  restrictions  wovild  be 
as  beneficial  as  Mr.  Byrnes  ind  others  appear 
to  believe.  It's  not  only  a  question  of  the 
lilgher  prices  that  US.  consumers  would  have 
to  pay. 

The  protected  domestic  industry  would  of 
course  be  less  troubled  by  foreign  competi- 
tion. It  also  would  have  less  Incentive  to 
develop  new  and  improved  products,  to  make 
its  operations  more  efficient. 

An  Industry  that  can't  compete  with  for- 
eign producers  soon  might  have  trouble  com- 
peting here  at  home.  For  Instance,  the  steel 
industry — a  leading  applicant  for  import 
curbs — might  find  itself  losing  more  markets 
to  aluminum  and  other  domestically  pro- 
duced materials. 

The  long-run  effects  of  wholesale  J^ew  im- 
port restrictions  thus  could  include  not  only 
a  widespread  distortion  of  markets  but  a 
debilitation  of  a  good  deal  of  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. This  would  certaiiily  have  a  much  more 
severe  impact  on  US  jobs  than  the  competi- 
tion now  provided  by  imported  goods. 

We  are  by  no  means  insensitive  to  the  fact 
that  imports  in  some  cases  can  cause  serious 
problems  for  domestic  industries  and  their 
workers.  But  legislation  already  exists  to  pro- 
vide Federal  aid  in  such  cases,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration has  proposed  making  this  help 
more  liberal. 

The  most  important  worry  by  no  means 
is  what  foreign  nations  may  do  to  the  U.S.  It 
is  Instead  what  this  nation,  by  misguided 
trade  legislation,  might  do  to  Itself. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTLTRE 
LAX  ON  IMPORTATION  OF  DAN- 
GEROUS ANIMALS 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1968 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
newspapers  in  .<;outh  Florida  recently 
carried  an  article  concerning  the  theft 
of  200  frogs  which  were  described  as 
highly  dangerous. 

First  indications  were  that  the  frogs 
were  Kokois.  a  deadly  South  American 
frog.  Natives,  as  the  stoiw  says,  use 
venom  from  the  frog  to  poison  arrows 
and  one  frog  is  said  to  have  enough 
venom  to  kill  50  persons. 

I  have  checked  with  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  as  did  one  reporter, 
and  have  found  that  there  is  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  stolen  frogs  were 
indeed  Kokois.  And  there  is  some  ques- 
tion as  to  the  deadliness  of  these  frogs 
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under  normal  circumstances.  Some  be- 
lieve that  even  eating  the  frog  would 
not  prove  fatal. 

However,  the  ix)int  that  I  would  make 
here  is  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture should  take  a  more  active  role  in 
{Xilicing  potentially  dangerous,  indeed 
lethal,  animals  which  are  being  im- 
ported into  this  countrj-. 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  NIH  is  conduct- 
ing the  only  research  witli  the  Kokois 
frog.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  allowed  entry  other  than  for  legiti- 
mat*  research  purposes. 

Some  years  ago  I  spoke  out  on  a  simi- 
lar situation,  that  time  when  importers 
were  bringing  in  piranha  fish. 

I  would  like  to  urge  that  officials  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  pay  clo.se  at- 
tention to  the  animals  which  come  under 
their  mrisdiction.  They  take  enough 
caution  in  matters  of  people  taking  their 
dogs  abroad.  I  think  they  should  check 
the  list  of  animals  which  come  into  this 
Nation  which  could  represent  a  daneer  to 
our  citizens. 


AN  AMERICAN  SOLDIER  TELLS  WHY 
HE  IS  PROUD  TO  BE  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
of  what  we  hear  and  read  about  the 
American  presence  in  South  Vietnam 
concerns  the  violence  of  the  struggle 
against  the  Vietcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese.  We  hear  and  I'ead  little  of 
the  other  war. 

Not  many  days  ago,  the  mother  of  a 
19-year-old  soldier  from  my  home  city 
of  Pittsburgh  showed  me  a  letter  from 
her  son  dated  May  29.  The  letter  told  her 
of  his  visit  to  a  Vietnamese  village  that 
had  been  largely  destroyed  during  the 
Communists'  Tet  offensive.  Hi.s  mission 
was  to  rebuild  what  had  been  destroyed, 
and  to  rekindle  in  the  villagers  the  hope 
for  freedom  and  a  better  life. 

The  stor>-  of  the  day  he  spent  in  Nam 
Dang  Thang  is  a  movinc  .stoi-j-.  which, 
under  leave  to  extend.  I  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Tuesday.  May  29.  1968. 

(293  days  to  go) . 

Dear  Mom:  Here's  what's  new. 

Hi!  How  are  you?  I'm  really  great  and  hope 
you  are  too! 

Today  I  went  off  base  camp  to  Nam  Dang 
Thank.  It  is  a  village  five  miles  outside  our 
base  and  was  mostly  destroyed  by  Charlie 
during  T.E.T.!  I  was  really  proud  to  be  in  my 
uniform  today.  Little  children  of  all  ages  to 
older  men  and  women  came  running  to  greet 
us.  We  are  building  houses  for  them,  but 
they  do  most  of  the  work.  All  we  end  up 
doing  is  making  sure  they  are  secured 
properly. 

They  love  the  Americans  In  Saigon  Ameri- 
cans cannot  shoot  their  weapons  Thl%  way. 
the  only  one  who  does  the  shooting  is  Char- 
lie. We,  both  the  Vietnamese  and  Americans, 
stay  low  while  we  are  working.  Charlie  can't 
win  the  people  by  shooting  at  them,  de- 
stroying their  homes  and  burning  their 
crops.  Their  faces  turn  from  gloom  to  bright 
sunlight  when  the  first  American  is  sighted. 
The   i>eace   talks   may   lali,   but   the   United 
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states  has  won  the  people  and.  therefore, 
the  war.  They  fight  and  die  beside  the  Amer- 
icans. To  them,  we  are  their  freedom,  pro- 
tection, and  most  of  all,  a  friend  to  come  to 
when  they  need  help.  We  answer  that  call, 
and  the  resulting  picture  Is  worth  not  a 
thousand  words,  but  a  million  words. 

When  we  leave,  they  are  left  with  happi- 
ness in  their  hearts.  They  know  that  we  will 
be  back. 

It  Just  takes  one  day  with  these  people  to 
make  you  appreciate  our  country. 

I  don't  mind  being  in  Vietnam  anjTnore. 
Wherever  that  Flag  is,  I  am  at  home.  I  have 
adopted  Thomas  Jefferson's  oath :  "I  have 
sworn  against  all  tyranny  over  mind  and 
mankind"  I  have,  and  am,  prepmred  to  back 
up  this  oath. 

Back  home,  demonstrators  are  talking  out 
of  their  rear  ends.  Bring  them  over  here  and 
let  them  work  with  these  people.  They'll 
change  their  tune! 

Al  and  I  almost  cried  with  overflowing 
Joy  while  working  with  these^jjeople  They 
gave  us  shade  from  the  sun.  and  they  did  a 
fine  Job.  We  feel  sorry  for  these  people  We 
want  to  help  them  I  never  had  such  a  feel- 
ing of  accomplishment  until  I  went  out  there 
today.  I  buUt  a  foundation.  I  Helped  foreign 
relations.  I  made  friends,  and  we  all  worked 
as  one.  I  have  done  Just  a  minor  Job  in  the 
face  of  the  world,  but  it  is  a  Job  which 
achieved  a  goal.  A  goal,  that  only  the  Amer- 
ican people  know  how  to  obtain,  and  so  do 
some  very  happy  villagers. 

Mom,  the  Joy  In  their  faces,  the  erruptlng 
sensation  in  my  heart  and  blood  stream  is 
something  that  I  will  always  treasure. 

I  have  tried  to  tell  you  how  I  feel,  but 
there  aren't  enough  words,  with  all  lan- 
guages combined,  to  described  it.  I  am  an 
American!  And.  any  power  that  tries  to  In- 
vade my  rights,  the  rights  of  the  world,  which 
I  believe  our  Constitution  was  also  written 
for.  must  pay  a  very  high  price  There  are 
not  enough  people,  or  money,  to  begin  to  pay 
that  price. 

I'm  going  to  try  to  catch  some  sleep,  but 
I  don't  think  I  will.  My  Insides  are  really 
stimulated  with  Just  one  day's  work,  a  day 
that  In  19  and  'j  years  I  had  not  experienced. 

I  would  like  you  to  f)ass  this  letter  around 
the  office,  to  Aunt  Ann,  and  your  friends. 
I  know  what  we  are  fighting  for.  They  must 
know! 

Until  my  next  letter,  take  care  and  be  good. 
Say   hello  to   everyone,   and  Princess. 
Love  always, 

h.KRRY  '68. 

iSp  4  Lawrence  Williams,  RA  n885'215.  Co. 
A — 25th  Supply  &  Transport  Bn.,  APO  San 
Francisco  96225    iCu  Chi,   Vietnam  i  1 . 


LAWLESSNESS  IN  WASHINGTON 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENJTISSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  17.  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  read  an  editorial  of  the  air 
by  Martin  Karant  of  WKPT.  Kingsport, 
Tenn.,  entitled  "Lawlessness  in  Wash- 
ington," This  editorial  was  broadcast  on 
May  3L  1968. 

I  agree  with  Martin  Karant  that — 

The  District  of  Columbia  .  .  .  the  seat  of 
our  nation's  government  ...  is  setting  a 
horrible  example  for  the  rest  of  the  country 
by  tolerating  defiance  of  the  law.  In  so  doing, 
they  are  discriminating  against  those  of  us 
who  do  respect  and  obey  the  law. 

The  editorial  follows :  | 

Lawlessness  in  Washington 

(By  Martin  Karant  1 

We  win  wager  that  If  a  poll  of  the  entire 
United  States  were  taken   todav,   the  over- 
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whelming  majority  would  soundly  disap- 
prove of  the  so-called  "Poor  People's  March 
on  Washington."  Prom  what  we  have  heard 
and  read,  the  objections  are  primarily  these; 

1.  The  march  is  an  effort  to  "blackjack" 
our  Congress  into  the  most  enormous 
spending  program  ever  conceived,  aside  from 
a  wartime  budget. 

2.  The  almost  total  defiance  of  duly 
enacted  laws  and  the  scorn  for  the  proper 
means  of  protesting  those  laws.  We  strongly 
believe  in  the  right  of  protest  .  ,  ,  but  by  due 
and  legal  process,  not  defiance. 

It  Is  hard  to  conceive  that  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  march  are  so  ill-advised  as 
to  permit  such  things  as  took  place  in  the 
cafeteria  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture the  other  day.  A  large  number  of 
the  marchers  entered,  took  the  food  they 
wanted,  ate  it  and  then  departed.  The  total 
bill  was  weU  over  $220.  A  man  who  calls  him- 
self a  minister  told  the  cafeteria  manage- 
ment to  combine  all  of  the  tickets  into  one. 
When  that  was  done,  he  told  the  manage- 
ment that  they  would  not  pay  it  .  .  .  that 
the  sum  should  be  applied  to  what  the 
government  "owes"  the  p>oor  people.  With 
that  statement,  they  departed. 

We  could  not  find  a  more  clear  case  of 
defiance  of  the  law  .  .  .  and  within  a  U.S. 
government  building  itself.  Ai:d  what  was 
done?  Nothing.  Who  will  pay  the  bill?  We 
will,  as  taxpayers.  We  worked  for  ouz  money 
and  they  literally  took  It  away  from  us  with 
no  apwlogles. 

A  worse  public-relations  Incident  for  the 
marchers  is  hard  to  find.  , 

If  you  or  I  decided  to  camp  out  on  the  Mall 
in  the  capitol,  we'd  be  run  off  or  Jailed  in 
short  order.  Is  the  law  selective  by  income  or 
lack  of  same  these  days?  If  so,  we've  never 
heard  of  the  change. 

Are  today's  marchers  any  better  than  the 
returned  veterans  of  World  War  One?  They 
were  forcibly  evicted  and  their  shacks  burned 
down  and  smashed  by  the  Army  under  Gen- 
eral Dotlglas  MacArthur.  These  are  the  ques- 
tions we  hear  asked  more  and  more  ever}' 
day  as  resentment  grows  over  the  march. 

We  have  nothing  but  the  utmost  sympathy 
for  those  poor  people  who  cannot  help  them- 
selves. Remember,  we  used  the  word  cannot. 
They  are  certainly  not  to  be  allowed  to  go 
hungry.  But  everyone  knows  all  too  well  that 
there  are  many  who  will  not  work  as  long  as 
they  can  draw  money  for  rocking  on  the 
front  porch  of  a  shanty  they  won't  even 
bother  to  sweep.  When  a  person  creates  his 
own  pig  pen  to  live  in  and  to  rear  his  chil- 
dren in  ...  he  cannot  expect  the  rest  of  the 
public  to  furnish  him  the  money  to  perpetu- 
ate his  idleness,  and  his  family's  misery. 

We  repeat  .  .  .  those  who  legitimately  de- 
serve help  should  have  it.  The  overwhelming 
majority  are  getting  a  great  deal  of  help. 
There  are  cases  where  an  injustice  is  being 
done  .  .  .  and  these  must  be  corrected.  But 
nobody  .  .  deserving  or  undeser\'ing  ...  Is 
entitled  to  break  the  laws  of  the  land  with 
complete  impunity. 

The  District  of  Columbia  .  .  .  the  seat  of 
our  nation's  government  .  .  Is  setting  a 
horrible  example  for  the  rest  of  the  country 
by  tolerating  defiance  of  the  law.  In  so  doing, 
they  are  discriminating  against  those  of  us 
who  do  respect  and  obey  the  law. 

Think  about  it! 
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FOUR  MARYLAND  SERVICEMEN 
KILLED  IN  VIETNAM 


A.  Coleman.  Cpl.  Norman  E.  Hicks,  and 
Pfc.  John  P.  Thompson,  four  fine  young 
men  from  Maryland,  were  killed  recently 
in  Vietnam,  I  wish  to  commend  their 
bravery  and  honor  their  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the 
Record : 

Four  Servicemen  From  State  Killed  in 
Vietnam 

Four  more  Maryland  service  men  have 
been  killed  in  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment reported  yesterday. 

The  dead  were : 

Marine  Pfc.  Darrell  E.  Campanello,  18,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  V.  Campanello.  of 
81'J1  Fifteenth  .ivenue,  Hyattsville,- 

Army  Pfc.  Ronald  A.  Coleman,  25,  son  of 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Coleman,  of  805  North 
Augusta  avenue.  Baltimore. 

Marine  Cpl.  Norman  E.  Hicks,  Jr.,  husband 
of  Mrs.  Norman  E.  Hicks,  Jr..  of  910  Stoll 
street,  Baltimore 

Armv  Pfc.  John  P.  Thompson,  son  of  Mrs, 
Carolyn  M.  Thompson,  of  6  Weyburn  court, 
Rosedale. 

DRAFTED    IN    OCTOBER 

Private  Coleman  died  June  2  as  a  result  t)f 
bums  apparently  received  from  enemy  fire 
near  Plelku,  where  he  was  stationed,  accord- 
ing to  his  sister,  Montra  M,  Coleman,  He  had 
first  been  reported  as  missing  by  the  Defense 
Department  June  3. 

Private  Coleman,  who  was  drafted  last 
October,  had  been  assigned  to  Vietnam  as 
an  Infantryman  since  April  21,  his  sister  said. 

A  graduate  of  Douglass  Senior  High 
School,  where  he  played  on  the  basketball 
team.  Private  Coleman  had  worked  as  a 
house  painter  In  Baltimore  before  his  Army 
induction. 

Private  Coleman,  who  was  born  in  Balti- 
more, had  been  assigned  to  Company  C,  2d 
Battalion,  8th  Mechanized  Infantry  Regi- 
ment, 4th   Infantry  Division. 

SURVIVORS    LISTED 

Besides  his  parents.  Private  Coleman's  sur- 
vivors include  four  brothers.  Marine  Staff 
Sgt.  Lynwood  O.  Coleman,  stationed  at  Camp 
Lejeune.  N.C..  and  Robert  A.  Coleman,  Jr., 
William  A.  and  Craig  D.  Coleman,  of  Balti- 
more; five  sisters.  Montra  M..  CecUa  A. 
Patricia  B.,  Bonnie  D.  and  Tanya  R.  Cole- 
man, all  of  Baltimore,  and  a  grandmother. 
Sally  Mae  Coleman,  of  Colonial  Beach,  Va. 

Private  Campanello  was  killed  June  3  in 
an  explosion,  apparently  caused  by  a  land 
mine,  while  he  was  on  a  reconnaissance  pa- 
trol near  Quang  Nan.  a  town  near  Da  Nang 
where   he   was   stationed,   his   mother   said. 

ENLISTED    IN    CORPS 

Private  Campanello,  who  enlisted  in  the 
Marine  Corps  shortly  before  his  graduation 
from  Sprlngbook  High  School,  In  Sliver 
Spring,  Md..  last  June,  had  been  assigned 
to  duty  In  Vietnam  since  November  29. 

Trained  as  a  radio  reconnaissance  patrol 
specialist.  Private  Campanello  was  stationed 
with  Company  B,  1st  Reconnaissance  Battal- 
ion, 1st  Marine  Division, 

Private  Campanello  had  planned  a  mili- 
tary career,  his  mother  said. 

Besides  his  parents.  Private  Campanello 
Is  survived  by  a  brother,  Duane  E.  Cam- 
panello. of  Hyattsville;  a  sister,  Mrs,  Donna 
J.  Winner,  of  Lanham,  Md.,  and  his  grand- 
parents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hall,  of  Cherry 
Point,  N,C. 


A  LITERALLY  FATAL  FLAW 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYL.\ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18. 1968 

Mr   LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  Darrell  E.  Campanello,  Pfc.  Ronald 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18. 1968 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  our  Nation  is  in  a  state  of  con- 
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vulsion  following  yet  another  assassina- 
tion of  a  \'ital,  young  public  leader.  At- 
tention centers  at  long  last  on  the  weapon 
with  which  such  violence  and  sickness 
finds  expression  and  the  prevalence  of 
that  weapon  within  our  society.  The 
effort  to  legislate  controls  on  firearms  is 
not  an  effort  to  keep  the  law-abiding 
citizen  from  owning  a  gun— for  self -pro- 
tection, for  sporting,  for  whatever— but 
it  is  an  effort  to  keep  these  dangerous 
weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  likely  use  it  to  destroy  another 
human  being.  This  is  discussed  most  ra- 
tionally and  forcefully  by  the  editors  of 
the  San  Jose  Mercury,  of  San  Jose,  Calif. 
The  editorial  follows: 

A  Literally  Fatal  Flaw 
Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy  will  be  burled  to- 
day near  his  brother,  the  late  President  John 
P.  Kennedy.  In  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
as  the  nation  mourns.  A  sense  of  shock 
persists. 

Both  Kennedys  were  victims  of  assassins' 
bullets;  both  were  cut  down  in  the  prime  of 
their  manhood  and  before  the  promise  of 
their  years  could  be  fully  realized.  Both  were 
killed  because  they  were  willing  to  take  the 
risks  attendant  on  public  service  in  a  huge, 
sprawling  and  exceedingly  free  nation. 

It  is  probably  inaccurate  to  say  that  the 
American  society  as  a  whole  is  "sick,"  but  it 
is  certainly  true  that  any  society  as  diverse 
as  this,  and  more  pairtlcularly  any  society 
which  contains  such  visible  disparity  be- 
tween the  haves  and  the  havenots,  is  going 
to  produce  a  large  number  of  sick  individuals. 
After  the  assassination  of  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  in  Dallas,  in  1963.  the  nation 
parsed  from  shock  to  apathy  as  concerns 
gun  control  legislation.  This  was  a  tragedy. 
After  the  assassination  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  the  nation  passed  from  shock  to  slight- 
ly less  apathy  concerning  gun  control  legis- 
lation, A  fiaccld,  halfway  measure  covering 
only  the  sale  of  handguns  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances passed  Congress.  Again  this  was 
a  tragedy. 

New  Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy  of  New  York 
has  been  assassinated,  and  the  nation  is  still 
In  a  state  of  shock.  President  Johnson  has 
called  "In  the  name  of  conscience"  for  more 
truly  comprehensive  gun  control  legislation. 
Congress  should  heed  that  call. 
How  much  shock  must  a  nation  endure 
before  it  is  willLng  to  take  effective  steps  to 
avert  future  tragedy? 

The  principal  argument  of  those  who  op- 
pose gun  control  legislation  is  that  such  laws 
do  not  deter  the  criminal  elements  from  ob- 
taining firearms;  .some  advocates  of  this  po- 
sition go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  consequently, 
the  law-abiding  should  obtain  and  learn  how 
to  use  guns  for  their  own  protection. 

The  history  of  the  .22  caliber  pistol  used 
in  the  assassination  of  Sen.  Kenndey  effec- 
tively refutes  tlUs  argument.  The  pistol,  an 
Iver  Johnson  .22  caliber  revolver,  was  pur- 
chased by  a  law-abiding  citizen  of  Los  An- 
geles County  shortly  after  the  Watts  riots 
of  1965 — doubtless  for  his  self-protection. 

After  the  racial  tensions  eased,  he  gave 
the  pistol  to  his  daughter-in-law.  a  Northern 
California  resident.  She  in  turn  gave  It  to  an 
18-year-old  friend  of  the  family  In  Los  An- 
geles County.  This  boy  told  police  he  sold  It 
to  a  man  known  to  him  as  "Joe."  "Joe."  It 
developed,  was  the  brother  of  the  man  ar- 
rested as  the  suspected  assassin,  Sirhan  Slr- 
han.  Whether  "Joe"  gave  the  pistol  to  Sirhan 
or  whether  the  latter  stole  it  is  irrelevant. 

The  point  Is  that  a  pistol  bought  by  a 
"good  guy"  wound  up  In  the  hands  of  a  "bad 
guy"  precisely  because  there  is  no  effective 
law  recording  and  supervising  the  disposi- 
tion of  firearms  over  the  life  of  the  weapons 
themselves.  This  is  literally  a  fatal  flaw  and 
one  that  Congress  must  remedy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OREGON'S   GREENWAY   PLAN   FOR 
WILLAMETTE  RIVER  AREA 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1968 
Mr  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  project  in  Oregon  that  is  going 
to  be  the  pride  oi  all  Oregonians  and  a 
real  asset  to  the  Nation. 

I  refer  to  the  Greenway  project  for 
the  Willamette  River  area  which  will 
provide  a  nearly  continuous  beautiful 
area  of  Oregon  greenerj-  for  over  200 
miles  along  the  Willamette  River.  Tins 
imaginative  project  has  been  fully  de- 
.scribed  in  the  June  issue  of  Outdoor 
America,  published  by  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  ot  America,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  this  fine  article  with  my  colleagues 
by  placing  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 


Oregon's  Greenway  Plan  for  Willamette 
RIVER  Area 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
has  endorsed  a  propof^al  by  the  State  of 
Oregon  to  establish  ;.  208-mlle  stretch  of 
green  space  running  through  eight  counties 
along  the  Willamette  River  and  serving  most 
of  the  State's  popul.ition. 

"■nie  imagination,  concepts  and  coopera- 
tion that  went  into  this  project  are  absoUite- 
IV  breathtaking."  Udall  declared.  "I  had  the 
feeling  of  being  swept  away  by  a  new.  dy- 
namic force  m  conservation  as  I  reviewed 
Oregon's  plan  for  conserving  and  using  the 
Willamette  River  area." 

Secretary  Udall  and  Oregon  Governor  Torn 
McCall  signed  a  project  agreement  which  will 
enable  the  State  to  Initiate  land  acquisition 
for  the  project.  Under  the  agreement,  Oregon 
pledged  si  600.000  of  State  and  local  money 
which  will  be  matched  by  grants  from  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Ptmd.  admin- 
istered bv  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 
Of  the  Federal   share.  $1  mllUon   win  be 
allocated   from   the  Secretary's  contingency 
Reserve,  that  Is  available  to  help  States  meet 
emergency  land  acquisition  needs  for  out- 
door   reCTeatlon     projects.    The     remaining 
$600,000    In    Federal    matching    money    will 
come  from  Oreeon's  regular  apportionment 
from  the  Land  and  Water  Consen-atlon  Puna. 
"The  dream  Is  that  In  the  inevitable  dar 
when  several  million  people  are  living  in  the 
Willamette  Vallev.  there  will  ftill  be  green 
refuges   In   which  they   can   relax   and   play 
along  the  river   Itself.   Not  a   solid   belt   of 
green  probably  .  .  .  but  substantial  stretches 
where    people    can    walk,    picnic,    or    maybe 
bicycle  along  the  banks.  whUe  boaters  and 
some  ducks  paddle  by  in  the  stream.  That's 
a  dream  worth  long-term  effort." 

Edward  C.  Crafts.  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation,  in  a  report  to 
Secretary  UdaU,  said  the  Willamette  River 
Greenway  is  "nationally  significant"  because 
of  an  unudU.aUv  exhavistive  approach  to 
resource  preservation  in  a  major  population 
center  and  the  intensity  of  intergovernmen- 
tal cooperation  that  produced  the  plan. 

"The  Willamette  River  Greenway  concept 
is  much  more  than  an  iissemblage  of  open 
space  with  natural  corridors."  Crafts  stated. 
"It  involves  creative  management  of  an  en- 
tire river  to  provide  land  and  water  recrea- 
tion In  all  Its  forms.  Additional  benefits  will 
come  from  the  control  of  erosion,  pollution 
and  preservation  of  the  quality  of  the  en- 
\4roninent  of  this  region." 

The  WlUamette  River  Greenway  plan  was 
prepared  by  a  special  task  force  for  Oregon's 
Governor  Tom  McCaU  and  the  1967  Legisla- 
tive Assembly.  The  plan  was  instnunental  In 
obtaining  passage  of  legislation  to  authorize 
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the  Oregon  State  Highway  Commission  to 
provide  a  program  and  financial  assistance  to 
local  government  for  acquisition  of  land,  or 
rights  in  land,  along  the  WUlamette  River 
for  scenic  and  recreation  purposes.  Tlie  law, 
HE  1770,  officially  established  the  WlUamette 
River  Park  System. 

The  special  task  force  found  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  plan  will  require  about 
22,443  acres  of  land  along  the  Willamette 
River  over  which  some  measure  of  govern- 
mental control  will  be  needed  to  perpetuate 
a  recreation  greenway.  Of  the  total  acreage, 
the  task  force  recommended  purcha.se  in 
fee  title  of  7.500  acres  for  public  ownership 
with  an  estimated  market  value  of  $12  mil- 
lion. Purchase  of  scenic  easements  on  6,500 
acres  to  protect  scenic  values  and  purchase 
of  recreational  use  easements  on  1.400  acres 
were  recommended  by  the  task  force.  Most 
of  the  remaining  acres  needed  already  are  in 
public  ownership. 

Oregon's  plans  for  development  of  the 
WilLimette  River  Greenway  include  a  river 
park  system  of  recreation  camps,  a  river 
access  svstem  with  boat-launching  sites, 
multi-purpose  trails,  scenic  roads,  and  re- 
gional parks. 

Pishing  in  the  Willamette  River  is  ex- 
pected to  Increase  considerably  in  the  next 
few  years  with  improvement  of  the  river  and 
construction  of  facilities  to  aid  boaters  and 
fishermen. 

Tlie  task  force  said  each  site  chosen  will 
be  carefully  evaluated  in  light  of  State  and 
Federal  policy  for  possible  environmental  in- 
trusions, incUiding  overhead  wiring,  and  ac- 
tions recommended  to  eliminate  such  Intru- 
sions where  possible. 


THE  SOLIDARITY   MARCH 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18.  1968 
Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  word 
"solidarity"  as  used  for  the  threatened 
insurrection  has  deeper  significance  than 
merely  the  emotional  front  of  a  supposed 
"poor  peoples"  campaign. 

The  word  "solidarity"  rings  with  com- 
parable semantics  to  such  international 
Communist  phrases  as  "national  libera- 
tion front"— an  international  soul  label 
for  the  joining  of  many  Communist  ac- 
tion groups  for  one  unified  and  coordi- 
nated attack— in  this  instance  a  blatant 
assault  on  the  existing  Government  of 
the  U.S.A. 

So  obvious  is  the  build-up  to  anyone 
who  has  followed  the  pattern— and  lec- 
ognizes  the  blueprint  from  the  recent 
Solidaritv  Conference  on  Castro's  Red 
Isle  of  Cuba— it  wa.s  not  surprising  that 
the  firebrand  Tijerina  has  even  promised 
to  call  on  Castro,  if  necessary,  for  help 
by  takintr  the  United  States  before  the 
U  N  Can  anvone  doubt  Castro  will  have 
the  U.N.  votes  to  call  for  economic  .sanc- 
tions against  the  United  States. 

Another  interesting  comparison  is  a 
studv  of  the  operations  and  techniques  of 
the  iww— International  Workers  of  the 
World— also  called  "Wobblies".  from 
such  readilv  available  books  as,  "Aliens 
and  Dissenters,"  subtitled  "Federal  Sup- 
pression of  Radicals  1903-33,"  by  William 
Preston  Jr.;  "Tlie  I.W.W.:  A  Study  of 
American  SvTidicalism."  by  Paul  F.  Bns- 
.senden;  and  "The  Wobblies."  by  Patrick 
Renshaw.  The  pattern,  attacks  and  goals 
are  unique  even  to  the  hymn-like  songs. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  clippings  from 
the  Evening  Star  for  June  17,  the  I  WW. 
preamble  and  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  ma- 
terial follow : 
(Prom  the  Washington  iDC.i    Evening  Star 

June  17,  19681 
Tucker  E.xpects  Over  25,000  to  Join  R.AtLY — 

Mrs    King  to  Speak — Mtle  Train  DfE  in 

Alexandria    Tonight 

Wecinesd.-'ys  Solidarity  Mnrch  of  the  Poor 
People's  Campaien  will  bring  "surprising 
numbers"  of  people  to  Washington  "to  so 
stir  and  arouse  thf  conscience  of  the  nation 
that  we  are  going  to  get  reunited,"  the  march 
coordinator  ?aid  today 

Sterling  Tucker  declined  tn  estimate  num- 
bers bevond  the  25,000  "firm'.y  committed" 
as  of  Fridav  But  he  said.  "We  know  the  num- 
ber is  cons  derably  larger  than  that"  and  In- 
dicated the  official  estimate  would  be  revised 
upward  sometime  today. 

Plans  for  the  big  march  hnve  been  cleared 
with  a  number  of  rcvernment  agencies  now 
and  operations  will  move  tomorrow  after- 
noon to  the  Washington  Monument  grounds, 
where  work  already  is  under  way  on  n  sound 
system 

;HBS     KING    TO    SPEAK 

Mrs.  Martia  Luther  King  Jr..  widow  of  the 
slain  chief  of  the  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conference,  will  speak  and  sing,  as 
will  Mahalia  Jackson,  w^ho  performed  at  the 
1963  March  on  Washington.  King's  parents 
will  attend.  Tucker  said. 

The  campaign's  symbolic  mule  train,  which 
stajte<l  more  than  a  month  ago  from  Marks. 
Miss  .  is  expected  to  arrive  in  Alexandria  at 
midnight  tonight.  It  was  loaded  aboard  a 
Southern  Railway  train  last  night  at  At- 
lanta 

On  board  are  13  wagons  30  mules.  2  Worses 
and  2  attendants  United  Press  Internation- 
al reported  that  130  passeTigers  of  the  mule 
train  were  to  board  buses  today  for  the  trip 
to  Alexandria,  where  the  caravan  will  be  re- 
assembled for  a  "grand  entrance"  into  Wash- 
ington on  Wednesday. 

The  campaigrers.  meanwhile,  continued 
their  roi:nd-the-clock  demonstration  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  sixth 
day  About  two  dozen  demonstrators  were 
on  hand  there  early  this  morning  as  about 
40  returned  to  the  West  Potomac  Park  en- 
campment for  replacements. 

PLANNING    WORK    PL'SHED 

Also  working  round  the  clock  are  Tucker. 
head  of  the  Washington  Urban  League  and 
his  forces  who  have  had  little  more  than 
Hire  days  in  which  to  plan  for  the  march. 

Plans  for  the  march  prepared  bv  Tucker 
and  the  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy.  SCLC 
leader,  are  designed  to  protect  the  health 
and  safety  of  marchers  and  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  various  government  agencies 
involved.  Tvicker  reported. 

Thev  inc'ude  two  hospital  tents,  five  medi- 
cal trailers  and  several  tent  aid  stations  to 
be  set  up  by  the  DC.  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment, some  10.000  lunches  to  be  available 
for  those  unable  to  buy  food,  and  more  than 
20  chart-Ted  buses  to  shuttle  marchers  to 
the  monument  grounds  from  outlying  areas. 

More  than  1. 000  marshals  recruited  from 
cfT-dutv  police,  fire,  corrections  and  other 
cif  department  employes  of  New  York  will 
help  with  security  arrangements,  he  said. 

While  Tticker  said  coordinators  have  been 
advised  that  the  federal  government  here 
will  follo-v  a  "business  as  usual"  policy,  he 
expres.'ed  hope  that  em.ployes  would  take 
leave  under  whatever  arrangements  they  can 
even  if  it  means  giving  up  a  day's  pay. 

"Many  people  around  the  country  are  do- 
ing this."  he  said. 

He  pred.cted  the  "substantial"  crowds 
coming  Wednesday  will  be  well-behaved  and 
well-disciplined  and  will  know  what  the 
demonstration  Is  ail  about. 

"We're  going  to  prove  that  in  today's  gen- 
eral climate   of   unrest  in  America,   a  large 

I' 
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march  can  be  conducted  in  the  same  kind  of 
pel  ':e  and  dignity  and  absence  of  incident 
as  the  1963  march."  Tucker  said. 

People  are  going  to  come  with  "a  new 
kind  of  commitment  toward  the  problems  of 
the  poor."  he  said,  predicting  it  will  signal 
that  the  country  is  going  to  "move  on  up  as 
one."   He   said: 

"This  march.  I  hope,  will  be  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  polarization  between  the 
races  which  has  set  in.  This  march,  in 
my  view,  is  going  to  stop  this  growing  new 
problem  of  haves  and  have-riots,  and  let  the 
Congress  and  all  the  people  know  that  there 
is  a  real  concern  about  poverty  and  violence 
in  this  'and. 

"It  is  going  to  prave  once  again  that  non- 
violence is  the  means  by  which  it  can  come  ' 

Success  will  not  depend  on  numbers,  he 
said.  He  noted  that  the  1963  march  had  10 
sponsoring  organizations,  three  months  for 
planning  and  extensive  staff,  while  Wednes- 
day's SCLC-spcnsored  march  has  far  less 
time,   and    a   considerably   smaller   staff 

The  Resurrection  City  encampment  yester- 
dav  recsived  more  than  2.200  hot  meals  to 
celebrate  Father's  Dav,  from  a  man  who 
strongly  opposes  federal  "handouts"  and  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign. 

Dr,  Thomas  W.  Matthews,  a  neurosurgeon 
and  leader  of  the  self-help  group  called 
NEGRO,  supplied  a  luncheon  of  barbecued 
beef  and  a  dinner  of  hot  fried  chicken  to 
show  "what  these  people  could  do  if  they 
w^anted  to." 

(Prom  the  Washington    (DC.)    Daily  News, 

June  17,  1^681 

march    AIDE   MAT/AaK   Fidel   Help 

Washington,  Jun^^--*^  —The  leader  of 
Spanish-speaking  Southwesterners  In  the 
Poor  People's  March  said  today  that,  if 
necessary,  he  will  ask  Fidel  Castro  to  take 
his  claim  against  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  the  United  Nations. 

Reies  Lopez  Tljerina  said  he  hoped  to  con- 
vince Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  of  the 
justice  of  his  contention  that  100  million 
acres  In  the  South'west  belong  to  the  present- 
dav  descendants  of  the  land's  original  Span- 
ish and  Indian  settlers.  He  meets  with  Rusk 
tomorrow. 

THE    marchers    RELAX 

The  marchers  spent  a  relaxed  day  at  Res- 
urrection Citv.  sweltering  under  near  90- 
degree  temperatures. 

Leaders  continued  making  preparations 
for  Wednesday's  "solidarity  day"  mass  march 
which  Is  expected  to  bring  thousands  of 
symp>athlzers  to  Washington  for  a  one-day 
show  of  support. 
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The  iwW  Preamble 

The  working  class  and  the  employing 
class  have  nothing  in  common.  There  can 
be  no  p>eace  so  long  as  hunger  and  want  are 
found  among  millions  of  working  people  and 
the  few.  who  make  up  the  employing  class, 
have  all   the  good  things  of  life. 

Between  these  two  classes  a  struggle  must 
go  on  until  the  workers  of  the  world  orga- 
nize as  a  class,  take  p)ossession  of  the  earth 
and  the  machinery  of  production,  and  abolish 
the  wage  system. 

We  and  that  the  centering  of  the  manage- 
ment of  industries  Into  fewer  and  fewer 
hands  makes  the  trade  unions  unable  to 
cojje  with  the  ever  growing  power  of  the  em- 
ploying class.  The  trade  unions  foster  a  state 
of  affairs  which  allows  one  set  of  workers  to 
be  pitted  against  another  set  of  workers  in 
the  same  industry,  thereby  helping  defeat 
one  another  in  wage  wars.  Moreover,  the 
trade  u,nions  aid  the  employing  class  to  mis- 
lead the  workers  into  the  belief  that  the 
working  class  have  interests  in  common  with 
their  employers. 

These  conditions  can  be  changed  and  the 
Interest  of  the  working  class  upheld  only  by 
an  organization  formed  In  such  a  way  that 
all  Its  members  In  any  one  Industry,  or  in  all 
Industries  if  neceesarv,  cease  work  whenever 


a  strike  or  lockout  is  on  in  any  department 
thereof,  thus  making  an  injury  to  one  an 
Injury  to  all. 

Instead  of  the  conservative  motto,  "A  fair 
day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  v.-ork."  we  must 
inscribe  on  our  banner  the  revolutionary 
watchword.   "Abolition  of  the  wage  system." 

It  is  the  historic  mission  of  the  working 
class  to  do  away  with  capltali.'^m.  The  army 
of  production  must  be  organized,  not  only 
for  the  every-day  struggle  with  capitalists, 
but  also  to  carry  on  production  when  cap- 
italism shall  have  been  overthrown.  By  org.i- 
nlzlng  industrially  we  are  forming  the  struc- 
ture of  the  new  society  within  tlie  shell  of 
the  old. 

Memo 

To:  DuBols  Clubs  throughout  the  Nation. 
From:    W.   E.   B.   DuBols   Clubs   of   America, 

national  ofRce,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Re:    The    IX    World    Festival    of    Youth    for 

Solidarity.  Peace  and  Friendship  in  Sophia. 

Bvilgaria  from  July  28  to  August  6. 

We're  sending  you  some  applications  and 
brochures  for  the  Youth  Festival  in  Sofia. 
Bulgaria  this  summer.  We're  behind  In  orga- 
nizing for  it.  and  we  need  all  the  help  you 
can  give  us  in  publicizing  the  Festival,  get- 
ting people  to  go.  etc.  While  we  don't  want 
all  the  progressive  forces  In  the  United  States 
to  leave  the  country,  we  do  want  to  send  a 
delegation  of  aljout  300  youth.  Going  to  the 
Festival  should  not  be  viewed  merely  as  a 
pleasure  trip  (although  it  will  be  fun)  or 
as  a  cop-out.  but  as  a  political  responsibility. 
There  will  be  delegations  from  more  than 
110  countries  (20.000  delegates  are  expected) 
and  in  this  period  iwlth  U.S.  aggression  in 
■Vietnam,  etc.)  it's  particularly  important  to 
have  a  strong  delegation  of  young  people 
from  this  country  to  meet  with  them. 

We  will  get  first-hand  reports  on  the  strug- 
gles of  young  people  in  other  Western  cap- 
italist countries  such  .as  FYance  and  Italy 
(who  are  equally  Interested  In  the  American 
movement).  There  wifl  be  seminars  and 
forums  on  the  many  struggles  facing  world 
youth.  For  example,  a  major  seminar  will  be 
held  on  racial  oppression  which  will  high- 
light the  situation  in  South  Africa  and  the 
United  States. 

There  will  be  a  special  meeting  between 
the  Vietnamese  and  American  delegations 
which  will  be  of  great  importance  for  future 
plans  of  action  and  in  creating  more  under- 
standing between  the  youth  of  both  coun- 
tries. 

For  about  a  dozen  DuBols  Club  people  in 
the  U.S.  delegation  there  will  probably  be  a 
special  tour  of  the  Soviet  Union  after  the 
Festival. 

Following  are  some  suggestions  of  things 
you  can  do : 

1.  Contact  organizations  In  your  area  about 
the  Festival.  We  will  be  in  touch  with  many 
organizations  around  the  country,  but  it's 
possible  that  we  may  miss  some  local  ones. 

2.  Distribute  brochures  wherever  there  are 
people — at  concerts,  meetings,  etc.  Include 
the  brochures  in  any  mailings  vou  put  out. 
Ask  other  friendly  organi?ation.'  to  include 
brochures  in  their  maillnes.  or  if  there  aren't 
enotigh.  to  mentio:i  the  Festival  with  infor- 
mation on  who  to  contact  for  more  informa- 
tion. 

3.  If  possible  or  feasible,  place  ads  in  local 
newspapers  or  bulletin  put  out  by  local 
groups  whose  readers  might  bp  Interested. 
We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  raise 
the  money  for  these  ads  yourselves,  but  if 
you  can't,  let  us  know  in  advance  so  we  can 
approve  it  (re  our  finances,  etc.) 

4.  To  raife  money  and  interest:  If  there's 
anyone  in  the  area  'who  has  been  to  any 
prevloiis  festivals,  organize  a  meeting  of 
some  kind  to  discuss  these  trips  and  relate 
them  to  the  Festival,  bringing  out  the  im- 
portance of  meeting-  with  vnuth  of  diferent 
countries  and  developing  national  ties. 

5.  In  all  publicity  you  put  out  ask  for 
contributions.  Have  the  money  sent  to: 
American   Delegation   to   the   IX   Festival. 
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6.  Speak  to  individuals  who  might  be  in- 
terested in  attending  the  Festival. 

We  also  have  some  really  nice  stamps  is- 
sued bv  the  Festival  Organizing  Committee 
in  Bulgaria  which  you  can  sell  for  $2.00  a 
sheet.  25  on  a  sheet.  We'll  send  some  of  them 
in  this  mailing. 

For  additional  information  refer  people  to 
the  American  Delegation  to  the  IX  Festival. 
(not  the  DuBois  Club) . 
Hope  to  hear  irom  you  soon. 
May  6.  1968. 


IX  World  Festr-al  of  Youth.   Sofia.   Bi'L- 

GARIA.  JTJLY  28-AtJGt7ST  6 

Meet  young  workers  and  students  fighting 
in' liberation  struggles  against  colonial  re- 
gimes and  United  States  aggression  around 
the  world:  North  and  South  Vietnam.  Cam- 
bodia Thailand,  Lao.«.  Ghana.  France.  West 
Germanv  Spain.  Bolivia.  Colombia.  Chile, 
Argentina.  Au-.tralia.  Canada,  and  scores  of 
other  nations  from  Asia,  Africa  and  Latm 
America. 

Meet  youth  who  are  building  socialism  in 
their  countries. 

THE     AMERICAN     DELEG.ATION 

The  delegation  from  the  United  States  is 
of  special  importance  this  year.  Our  country 
is  the  most  powerful  exploiter  and  oppressor 
of  other  peoples  -.n  the  world. 

The  struggle  in  Vietnam  against  U  S.  im- 
perialism is  taking  on  even  greater  propor- 
tions than  before,  and  is  a  dramatic  indica- 
tion of  the  growing  hostility  throughotit  the 
world  towards  the  United  States  government. 

The  rebellions  of  black  people  ;n  America 
against  inferior  jobs,  housing  and  education, 
the  increasing  number  of  strikes  ;uid  of 
student  demonstrations  are  revealing  to  the 
world  that  the  US.  government  oppresses 
people  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 

The  U.S.  delegation  must  discuss  with 
youth  from  other  countries  what  we  can  all 
do  to  end  U,S.  aggression  around  the  world. 

pnOGRAM 

some  of  the  many  events  which  the  dele- 
gations will  take  part  in  are: 
DPhatcf 

On  international  politics;  economic,  social 
and  cultural  riehts  oi  youth:  capitalism  and 
socialism:  the  individual  and  society;  fight 
of  youth  against  US  interference  in  internal 
affairs  of  other  countries;   rights  of  women. 

etc. 

Meetings 

Special  Meetings  isuch  as  young  trade  un- 
ionists, voung  intellectuals ) ;  Professional 
Meetings"  (such  as  youth  from  industry,  high 
schoolsl ;  Meetings  According  to  Interest 
(such  as  amateur  artists  and  photographers) ; 
meetings  of  delegations;  meetings  with 
statesmen   and   people   of    art.    culture    and 

science,  etc. 

Spcrts  program 

Mass    competitions;    international    sports 
competitions,  athletic  demonstrations,  etc. 
Cultural  program 

Concerts  and  performances:   artistic  com- 
petitions;  exhibits;    film  festival,  etc. 
Student  program 

Discussion  on  the  role  of  the  university, 
relations  between  developed  and  undeveloped 
countries,  world  unity  of  the  student  move- 
ment, etc. 
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Portland.  Ore.g..  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened and  highly  respected  industn- 
afists  in  the  United  States  has  issued  a 
statement  on  uun  control  which  deserves 
the  attention  and  consideration  of  all  our 
citizens,  and  my  colleagues.  It  follows.: 

Omarl:  Industries,  a  diversified  manufac- 
turer v.ho.se  products  include  rines.  shotguns, 
md  small  arms  ammunition,  urges  that  both 
Houses  of  Coneress  move  immediately  lo  en- 
act meaningful  legislation  and  to  support 
enforcement  of  present  laws  that  would  get 
and  k-ep  firearms  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
mentallv  unbalanced,  addicts,  ;nd  criminals. 
We  urge  effective  laws  that  would  accom- 
plish this  without  hindering  the  responsible 
sportsman  in  his  privilege  of  owning  and 
using  guns  for  hunting  and  acceptable  gun 
sports.  ^, 

People  do  kill  people  and  they  .sometimes 
do  It  with  guns.  Congress  has  an  obligation 
to  do  all  in  its  power  to  .stem  the  tide  of 
violence  of  all  kinds  in  America. 

Whatever  it  does  to  this  end.  Omark  sup- 
ports'and  it  recommends  that  others  in  this 
Industry  take  a  similar  position. 
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On  occasion  we  have  wondered,  when 
asked  to  make  financial  contributions  to  the 
college  of  our  choice,  if  we  are  not  contrib- 
uting to  the  delinquency  of  these  big 
mouthed  minors,  some  of  whom  may  be 
bright  enough  to  go  out  and  get  Jobs  and 
earn  their  own  living. 

We  do  acknowledge  that  this  condition  is 
not  widespread,  and  that  most  students  are 
harder  working  that  we  were;  brighter  than 
we  can  ever  hope  to  be;  and  have  a  great 
future  in  which  they  will  contribute  much 
to  the  peace,  harmony  and  well  being  of 
future  generations 

There!  We've  had  It  in  our  system  for  a 
long  time,  and  we've  said  it,  and  we're  glad. 
We  feel  better  now. 


OMNIBUS   CRIME   BILL 
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GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1968 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  John  D, 
Gray,   chairman   of   Omark   Industries 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T2iesday.  June  18.  1968 
Mr  DERWINSKl.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Blue  Island  Sun-Standard,  a  publication 
serving  that  community  and  adjacent 
areas  in  southern  Cook  County,  featured 
a  most  timely  and  thoughtful  editorial 
under  a  very  -appropriate  title. 

In  view  of  the  wave  of  agitation  on 
colleGe  campuses,  this  sober  editorial 
merits  thoughtful  review; 

Tell  It  Like  It  Is 
We  wonder  about  the  general  condition  of 
the  countrv  when  we  listen  to  the  news  of 
the    day    concerning    the    upheavals    taking 
place  at  colleges  :ind  universities. 

Students  in  manv  areas  seem  to  be  taking 
over  the  institutions  and  attempting  to  dic- 
tate the  terms  under  which  they  will  con- 
sent to  attend  school. 

To  older  people  (over  30,  of  course)  this 
seems  quite  shocking.  How  did  these  young- 
sters arrive  at  their  clorious  station  in  life? 
Why  their  parents  make  sacrifices  so  that 
their  children  could  have  an  easier  time  of 
It  How  did  some  of  them  gain  entrance  to 
these  institutions  of  higher  iearnlhg?  Why 
thev  were  eiven  scholarships,  and  grants,  and 
other  assistance,  mostly  donated  by  older 
people  who.  feeling  the  importance  of  a 
good  education  and  eood  schools,  voted  yes 
on  untold  numbers  of  bond  issues  for  the 
improvement  of  educational  facilities. 

Why  were  thev  sent  to  universities?  So 
that  thev  could  "take  advantage  of  hip'-er 
learning  "and  become  the  civic  leaders  in 
their  communities,  as  well  as  In  business  a 
little  later  in  life. 

It's  unfortunate,  we  think,  that  these 
future  leaders  have  not  yet  learned  a  few 
ba^ic  facts,  which  .-^ome  less  educated  young- 
sters learned  before  they  started  kinder- 
garten .  .  .  namelv.  pressure  is  a  tactic  used 
bv  someone  who  does  not  have  a  good  case; 
threats  are  used  bv  bullies:  destruction  of 
the  propertv  of  others  is  illegal  and  immoral: 
and  failure"  to  observe  the  rights  of  others 
will  occasionally  result  in  the  loss  of  rights 
for  all.  ^  .    . 

Students  have  not  yet  reached  the  point 
in  either  experience  or  education  that  makes 
it  practical  tor  them  to  advise  those  older 
and  wiser  about  how  to  run  a  school. 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  •niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1968 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  tlie 
heat  of  ihe  emoti.'mal  outi>ourin£?  which 
followed  the  muider  of  Scnr.tor  Kennedy, 
tlie  Hou,se  pa.ssed  the  omu'bui  ciime  bill. 
This  bill  contains  a  ver>'  v.eak  handcun 
restriction,  a  probably  unconstitutional 
criminal  procedure  .section,  and  an  over- 
broad elcctionic  eavesdrop'oing  provision. 
I  have  joined  with  several  of  my  col- 
leaeues  in  a  letter  urcin?;  the  President 
to  veto  this  bill.  Tlie  Ntw  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post  also  urced  that 
it  be  vetoed. 

I  include  the  letter  we  sent  to  the  Pres- 
ident, and  the  newspajjer  editoi'ial  com- 
ments in  the  Record  ut  this  point: 

JvNE  11.  i968. 
Hon  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House, 
V/ashingtan,D.C. 

DEAR  MR.  President:  We  are  writing  to 
urge  that  vou  veto  the  so-called  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  recently 
passed  bv  Congress. 

Tills  Act  will  contribute  neither  to  crime 
control  or  safe  streets  It  represents  an  unrea- 
sonable and  an  unthinking  response  to  a 
series  of  problems  that  require  careful,  sober 
thought  and  good  judgment  The  Act  reflects 
none  of  these  qualities. 

We  do  not  serve  the  worthy  goal  of  pre- 
serving Eupremacv  of   the  law  by   enacting 
bad    law.    Diluting   the    constitutional    pro- 
tection of  the  individual  against  compulsory 
=elf-lncrlminatlon,    Is    bad    law.    The    Act 
blatantly   attempts    to   overtiirn   the   recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  elucidating  this  pro- 
tection and  this  right.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  under  the  Military  Code  of  Justice, 
members  of   the   Armed   Services  have  long 
been  entitled  to  the  riehis  which  this  por- 
tion of  the  Act  would  abolish  for  the  civilian 
population.   For  example.   Article  31   of  the 
Militarv  Code  provides,  in  part,  that  no  per- 
son accused  or  suspected  of  an  offense  may 
be  interrogated  without  first  being  informed 
of  the  nature  of  the  accusation  and  being 
advised  that  he  does  not  have  to  make  any 
statement. 

This  section  has  been  in  the  code  since 
1B56  It  is  ironic  and  perhaps  a  measure  of 
the  time  that  final  enactment  of  the  so-called 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  would  strip  away  from  civilians  rights 
guaranteed  to  military  personnel. 

'Authorizing  wiretapping  and  bugging  In 
ca>=es  not  involving  the  natlonj^J  security,  is 
bad  law.  You  yourself.  -Mr.  F?isldent.  have 
previously  gone  on  record  opposed  to  such 
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Injudicious  government  activities.  The  mul- 
titude of  violations  of  privacy  which  this  act 
would  permit  cannot  be  Justified.  They  can 
only  be  explained  as  an  example  of  legisla- 
tive hysteria.  Instead  of  attempting  to  legal- 
ize Invasions  of  privacy  we  ought  to  be  seek- 
ing ways  to  "exercise  the  full  reach  of  our 
constitutional  powers  to  outlaw  electronic 
bugging  and  snooping."  as  you  stated  In  your 
State  of  the  Union  address  last  year. 

The  Act.  Mr.  President,  is  a  defective  and 
perverse  effort  to  cope  with  some  of  the  most 
serious  problems  this  Nation  has  ever  faced. 
But  these  diverse  problems.  Including  orga- 
nized crime,  civil  riots  and  disorders,  the 
excessive  traffic  In  guns,  and  the  need  to  as- 
sist local  law  enforcement  agencies,  cannot 
be  effectively  dealt  with  by  taking  3  giant 
steps  toward  a  police  state 

Again,  we  urge  you  to  veto  the  so-called 
Omnibus    Crime    Control    and    Safe    Streets 
Act. 
With  every  good  wish,  I  am  I 

Sincerely  yours. 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  John  Moss,  Richard 
BoLLiNG.  Prank  Clark.  Patsy  Mink, 
Don  Fraser,  John  Conyers.  Jefp 
CoHELAN.  Jerome  Waldie.  Robert  Leg- 
GETT,  Robert  Kastenmeier.  Charles 
Dices.  Phillip  Burton.  Ed  Roybal, 
Don  Edwards,  Tom  Rexs,  Geobgx 
Brown,  Jr. 

"Cruel  Hoax":    Veto  Called  For 

A  spectator  listening  to  the  debate  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  so-called 
"crime-control"  bill  during  the  last  two  days 
prior  to  Its  final  passage  would  have  reason 
to  doubt  whether  the  Bill  of  Rights  could 
get  fifty  votes  If  It  were  up  for  consideration. 
The  tone  and  quality  of  the  debate  would 
have  dismayed  Thomas  Jefferson  and  James 
Madison  If  they  had  had  the  misfortune  to 
hear  It. 

Members  of  the  House  were  more  Intent 
on  demagoglng  against  crime  and  putting 
themselves  on  record  In  favor  of  law  and 
order  than  they  were  In  analyzing  the 
grave  defects  of  this  bill  One  of  the  worst 
failures  In  the  bill  Is  Its  feeble  provision  on 
gun  control  Rifles  were  used  to  shoot  down 
President  Kenne-dy  and  Dr  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  But  this  bill  permits  the  murder- 
ous mall-order  traffic  In  rifles  and  shotguns 
to  continue  The  bill  does  ban  mall-order 
sale  of  pistols  and  revolvers,  but  It  does 
not  even  require  registration  of  the  owner- 
ship of  these  dangerous  weapons  with  the 
police. 

Registration  of  weapons  Is  no  more  of  an 
Inconvenience  than  registering  an  automo- 
bile or  obtaining  a  prescription  for  a  drug. 
In  arguing  against  registration,  the  gun 
lobby  constantly  points  to  the  Constitution's 
protection  of  the  right  to  bear  arms.  But 
the  Constitution  also  assures  the  right  to 
vote;  yet  to  exercise  that  right  every  citizen 
must  register.  Why  should  owning  a  gun 
be  more  sacroeanct  than  the  right  to  vote? 

Title  II  of  this  bill  Is  an  attempt  to  over- 
rule recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  the 
admissibility  of  confessions  In  Federal 
courts,  methods  of  arraignment  of  suspects, 
and  police  procedures  m  the  questioning 
of  suspects.  Many  members  of  Congress  talk 
as  if  suspects  are  presumed  to  be  guilty. 
Most  of  Title  II  is  undoubtedly  unconstitu- 
tional because  two  of  the  major  decisions 
Congress  attempts  to  overturn  were  founded 
upon  provisions  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  and 
cannot  be  reversed  by  a  mere  statute.  In 
short,  this  Congressional  vaporing  will  pro- 
mote confusion  and  help  no  one 

Title  III  would  permit  the  sweeping  use 
of  wiretapping  and  electronic  devices  for 
comparatively  minor  suspected  crimes  and 
with  inadequate  court  supervision  Only 
legislators  who  have  forgotten  the  history 
of  the  long  struggle  for  human  liberty  could 
sanction  this  reckless  Invasion  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  privacy  of  the  individual. 
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Except  for  the  financial  assistance  for 
local  police  forces,  virtually  nothing  In  this 
measure  Is  going  to  assist  in  combating  crime 
on  the  streets.  Representative  Celler  of  New 
York  has  accurately  described  '.t  as  "an  il- 
lusory bill  which  was  a  cruel  hoax  on  people 
whose  fear  of  crime  Is  a  fact  of  life." 

After  the  House  approved  It  yesterday. 
President  Johnson  sent  a  letter  renewing  his 
request  for  tighter  gun  controls.  We  trust 
the  letter  Is  not  an  indication  that  the  Presi- 
dent Intends  to  become  a  party  to  this  hoax 
on  the  crime  Issue  We  urge  him  to  return 
this  monstrous  bill  to  Congress  with  the 
veto  It  deserves. 

A  Call  Against  Arms 

Has  the  horror  of  a  second  assassination 
In  1968  served  as  a  fireball,  warning  Congress 
that  a  real  gun  •  •  •  now.  the  firearms  lobby 
has  had  Its  way,  shooting  down  every  effort 
to  strengthen  the  weak  title  In  the  omnibus 
crime-control  bill  covering  Interstate  gun 
sales.  . 

Yesterday  Senator  Dodd  Introduced  two 
new  bills  that  can  close  lethal  loopholes  in 
the  measure  now  awaiting  Presidential  ac- 
tion The  first  would  ban  interstate  mail- 
order shipments  of  rifles  and  shotguns — de- 
liberately omitted  In  the  omnibus  bill,  which 
covers  only  pistols  and  revolvers.  The  second 
would  require  registration  of  all  firearms, 
short  or  long,  in  neither  bill — it  should  be 
stressed  in  anticipation  of  lobbyist  out- 
cries— would  private  ownership  of  firearms 
be  prohibited. 

Compulsory  Federal  registration  would  be 
liandled  by  the  Treasury  Department,  with 
exemption  for  states  already  requiring  reg- 
istration. Two  years  ago,  New  Jersey  enacted 
a  strict  law  covering  the  purchase  of  rifles 
and  shotguns  as  well  as  handguns.  Despite 
Initial  opposition  from  sportsmen,  the  sale  of 
hunting  licenses  has  Increased.  "The  law  Is 
preventing  the  sale  of  guns  to  those  who 
should  not  have  them."  Senator  Case  says, 
"and  it  is  not  deterring  legitimate  sports- 
men." What  Is  good  for  New  Jersey  in  this 
respect  would  be  good  for  the  United  States. 

Tragically,  the  ide  open  spaces  in  the 
Federal  firearms  title  are  merelv  samples  of 
the  flaws  that  permeate  the  omnibus  crime- 
control  bin.  The  administration  of  Justice  is 
dealt  a  serious  blow  by  titles  that  would 
overturn  existing  Supreme  Court  decisions 
on  confessions  and  police  lineups,  and  open 
the  door  to  widespread  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  for  comparatlvelv  minor 
crimes. 

Attorney  General  Clark  Is  on  record 
against  the  weak  flrearms  title:  against  the 
title  that  downgrades  the  Supreme  Court- 
against  the  Utie  extending  the  taps  and 
bugs   beyond    national    securttv   cases. 

This  week  the  Justice  Department  is  study- 
ing the  omnibus  crime-control  bill  prior  to 
making  a  confidential  recommendation  to 
the  White  House.  The  Attomev  General  has 
removed  any  doubt  about  what  that  recom- 
mendation ought  to  be.  On  its  demerits,  the 
bin  should  be  vetoed  bv  President  Johnson 
Not  only  doesn't  it  do  the  Job  on  guns:  It 
falls  to  do  the  more  fundamental  Job  on 
crime  and  Justice. 
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A   SALUTE   TO   RICHARD   C.    FINA— 
KILLED  IN  ACTION  ON  MAY  24  IN 

VIETNAM 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  18.  1968 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
northern  Wisconsin  boy  has  died  in 
action  in  Vietnam.  Has  it  been  in  vain?  I 
wonder.        ' 


I  would  like  to  add  just  one  comment 
to  the  poem  which  ends  "I've  served  my 
time  in  hell."  The  comment  is  "with  one 
hand  tied  behind  my  back." 

"And  when  he  goes  to  heaven. 

To  Saint  Peter  he  will  tell: 
One  more  Marine  reporting,  sir, — 
I've  served  my  time  in  hell!" 

In  memory  of  Richard  C.  Pina,  HM3C,  USN, 

Bom  June  8,  1947. 

Killed  In  Action  on  May  24  in  Vietnam. 

Serrtces — 10  A.M..  Monday.  June  10.  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  Hudson,  Wisconsin. 

Officiating:   Rev.  Gerben  Van  Putten. 

Survived  by: 

Parents:   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Plna. 

Brother:  James  A  IC  U.S.A.F..  Robbin. 

Sisters:  Jacqueline,  Elizabeth,  Susan, 
Janet. 

Maternal  Grandparents:  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Carl 
Finstad. 

Paternal  Grandparents:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ramon  Fina. 

Interment:  Willow  River  Cemeterv,  Hud- 
son. Wisconsin. 

Arrangements:  Kramer  Funeral  Home, 
Hudson,  Wisconsin. 

[From    the    Minneapolis   Tribune,    June    12, 

1968] 

(By  Sid  Hartmani 

At  Cretin  high  school.  Tim  Orlger  was  a 
regular  on  the  football  and  basketball  teams 
and  competed  in  track. 

When  he  graduated  from  the  St.  Paul 
school,  a  number  of  colleges,  including  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  offered  the  238- 
pound  grldder  scholarships.  He  finally  de- 
cided to  enroll  at  Minnesota. 

As  a  member  of  the  Gopher  freshman 
football  team  and  as  a  student.  Orlger  was 
restless  and  finally  decided  to  enlist  in  mili- 
tary service  on  Aug.  16,  1967 

"I  had  a  number  of  friends  in  the  service. 
Several  of  them  were  wounded  in  Vietnam." 
said  Origer.  "My  conscience  bothered  me. 
This  is  why  I  decided  to  enlist," 

gets  hit 

Origer  arrived  in  Vietnam  Feb,  20.  On 
March  16  while  in  action  he  .stepped  on  a 
Viet  Cong  booby  trap.  He  might  never  have 
survived  were  it  not  for  the  help  of  Rick 
Fina  of  Hudson.  Wis. 

"When  I  got  hit.  I  severed  a  big  artery  In 
my  leg."  said  Tim.  "I  would  have  bled  to 
death  if  it  wasn't  for  Rick.  He  was  in  another 
area  but  he  came  out  to  help  me  and  got 
me  on  a  helicopter  and  to  a  hospital  ship 
where  I  was  near  death  for  a  week." 

Origer  had  his  leg  amputated.  Except  for 
this  serious  handicap,  he  is  okay  now. 

However.  Monday  was  a  sad  day  for  Tim. 
He  was  a  pallbearer  at  Rick  Fina's  funeral. 
Fina  was  killed  in  Vietnam  on  May  24. 

Headquarters.  3d  Battalion.  27th 
Marines  1st  Marine  Division 
(  Rein  i ,  PMF 

FPO  San  Francisco,  Calif..  May  31.  1968. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Fina, 
629  Kinnic  Kinnic  Street. 
Hudson,  Wisconsin  54016. 

Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Fina:  Please  accept  the 
deepest  sympathies  of  the  Marine  Corps  and 
the  Marines  of  this  Battalion  in  the  untimely 
death  of  your  son.  Hospltalman  Third  Class 
Richard  Carl  Fina,  US,  Navv.  which  occurred 
on  M.iy  24,  196«, 

Richard  as  you  know,  was  serving  as  a  Field 
Medical  Corpsman  attached  to  the  First  Pla- 
toon of  Company  "K".  While  participating 
In  "Operation  Allen  Brook"  In  Southern 
Quang  Nam  Province,  the  First  Platoon's 
mission  was  to  search  for  and  clear  out  en- 
emy positions.  At  about  2:30  p.m.  the  pla- 
toon came  under  intensive  enemy  automatic 
weapons  fire  During  the  ensuing  action  sev- 
eral members  of  the  platoon  were  w^ounded. 
Richard  Immediately  administered  first  aid 
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to  the  wounded  men.  At  approximately  4:00 
p  m  while  administering  medical  aid  to  the 
wounded,  Richard  was  struck  by  enemy  small 
arms  fire.  Marines  of  his  platoon  rushed  to 
his  aid.  however,  it  was  to  no  avail  as  death 
had  occurred  instantly 

Richard  was  given  the  ministrations  of  his 
faith  by  Lieutenant  Commander  W.  J.  Cox, 
Chaplain  Corps,  U.S.  Navy  at  the  First  Hos- 
pital Companv.  DaNang.  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam A  memorial  service  will  be  held  in  honor 
of  your  son  at  the  Battalion  Chapel. 

Richard  had  made  many  friends  in  the 
Battalion,  and  was  especially  well  liked  by 
the  men  in  his  platoon.  Richard's  willing  dis- 
position, selflessness  and  devotion  to  duty 
were  a  great  credit  to  him  and  an  example  for 
others  to  follow  Although  I  realize  that 
words-can  do  little  to  console  you.  I  do  hope 
that  the  knowledge  that  your  son  is  keenly 
missed  and  that  we  share  your  great  sorrow 
will,  in  some  measure,  alleviate  the  suffering 
caused  you  by  this  great  loss. 

If  you  feel  that  I  can  be  of  any  help  to 
you,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  write. 
Sincerely  yours. 

TtlLLIS  J    WOODHAM.  Jr., 

Lieutenant  Colonel.   U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
Commanding  Officer. 


COMMISSIONING  OF  THE  NUCLEAR 
SUBMARINE  U.S.S,  "SEAHORSE" 


HON. 


GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  18, 1968 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading  the  comments  of  the  Honorable 
Paul  Ignatius.  Secretary  of  the  Na\T. 
given  at  the  commissioning  ceremony  for 
our  newest  nuclear  attack  type  sub- 
marine, U.S.S.  Seahorse  iSSN-669).  I 
have  been  to  Groton,  Conn,,  the  housing 
facilitv  for  the  Electric  Boat  Division, 
and  I  feel  that  the  fine  work  being  done 
there  should  be  recognized  at  every  pos- 
sible opportunity— certainly,  it  cannot  be 
overemphasized. 

Mr.  Ignatius'  remarks  paint  a  history 
of  the  name  Seahorse  as  it  applies  to 
our  naval  vessels,  and  he  gives  some  in- 
dication of  the  magnificent  work  being 
done  in  Groton,  At  this  point,  I  insert 
his  comments  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, so  our  citizens  can  see  the  impor- 
tance of  the  efforts  being  made  in<3roton 
and  at  the  same  time,  become  familiar 
with  Seahorse  III. 

REMARKS    BY    HON.    PAUL    R.    ICNATHTS.    SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  Navy,  at  Launching  of  "Sea- 
horse  at  Groton,   Conn..   June    15.    1968 
We  gather  here  today  in  what  is  a  signifi- 
cant and  happv  occasion  for  Seahorse  as  she 
will  ride  the  waves  for  the  first  time  In  what 
we  know  will  be  a  long  and  useful  life. 

The  occasion  of  launching  a  ship  is  always 
a  Joyous  one,  and  for  me  this  launching  is 
a  particularly  happy  event.  But  I  know  that 
all  of  you  share  my  distress  in  the  recent  loss 
of  another  of  our  Nation's  submarines- 
Scorpion— as  she  returned  from  an  active 
and  successful  deployment  with  the  Sixth 
Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean, 

Scorpion  was  built  right  here  at  Electric 
Boat,  probablv  by  many  of  you  who  have 
devoted  vour  skills  and  energies  to  the  con- 
struction of  Seashore.  It  is  this  association  of 
man  with  ship  that  gives  life  to  Seahorse, 
Scorpion,  and  to  the  other  ships  of  our  Navy. 
We  honor  Seahorse  as  she  takes  this  first  im- 
portant step  m  her  life,  and,  at  the  same 
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time,  express  our  grief  at  the  loss  of  Scorpion 
and  her  gallant  and  professional  crew  of 
officers  and  men.  Admiral  Thomas  H  Moorer. 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  in  announcing  the 
loss,  said: 

"Their  families,  the  wives  and  children  oi 
Scorpion's  men.  have  shared  acceptance  of 
the  sea's  challenge  with  their  husbands  and 
fathers  just  as  we  in  the  Navy,  and  Indeed 
all  Americans,  now  share  so  deeply  the  loss 
those  families  have  susUlned." 

And  so  there  is  in  our  lhv.aghts  an  end 
and  a.  beginning.  We  mourn  the  loss  oi 
Scorpion's  gallant  crew  and  our  liearts  go  out 
to  their  wives  and  families.  But  before  us 
is  a  new  ship  to  launch,  a  new  attack  sub- 
marine that  soon  will  join  the  Fleet  to 
carry  out  the  demanding  assignments  that 
make  all  Navy  men  proud  of  the  submarine 
service  and  that  give  submarine  men  thtm- 
selves  the  special  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  thev  are  equal  to  the  unique  demands 
and  responsibilities  that  submarine  service 
impose.  So  let  us  now  set  our  minds  to  the 
task  before  us  and  honor  in  traditional 
fashion   the  coming  of   a   new   submarine. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  in  Wivshington  have 
the  opportiuiitv  to  participate  in  an  event 
like  this  and  to  make  it  a  fiunlly  affair.  One 
of  my  duties  as  Secretary  is  to  extend  invi- 
tations to  the  ladies  whom  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment would  like  to  have  serve  as  sponsors 
for  our  new  ships  In  this  case,  I  wi\s  some- 
what preempted  bv  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations. Admiral  Moorer.  who  suggested  that 
the  Department  wished  to  have  Mrs  Igna- 
tius rhristen  Seahor.'^c.  Mrs.  Ignatius  ac- 
cepted with  considerable  enthusiasm. 

Another  dulv  I  have  is  to  mvite  various 
dignitaries  to  be  the  principal  speakers  for 
these  occasions.  Again  my  responsibility  wfis 
preempted— this  time  by  my  wife  who  sug- 
gested that  she  might  like  to  have  me  accom- 
pany her  to  Groton.  In  order  to  do  this,  it 
turned  out  that  I  would  have  to  serve  as 
the  speaker  for  the  launching.  Mrs.  Ignatius 
accepted  on  mv  behalf.  She  also  selected  uui 
daughter.  Amv.  to  he  the  maid  of  honor.  So 
this  is  definitely  a  family  affair,  one  we  wnll 
long  remember,  and  we  are  pleased  and 
honored  to  be  here  with  you. 

Launchings  are  wonderful  occasions.  A  new 
ship  Is  given  a  name  and  usually  it  begins 
its  career  bv  being  introduced  into  the  ele- 
ment in  which  it  will  operate--water.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II.  the  Navy  had  a  film  on 
ship  characteristics  and  archiU-cture  which 
was  a  part  of  the  general  indoctrination  of 
new  officers  in  training.  The  t-ubject  was 
rather  a  dull  one,  and  to  keep  the  audience 
awake,  there  were  some  animated  sequences. 
One  which  I  recall  was  the  scene  of  a  launch- 
ing where  the  ship  slid  down  the  ways  and 
continued  on  the  same  glide  path  until  it 
was  completely  submerged,  and  it  wasn't  a 
submarine.  t 

The  Electric  Boat  Division  of  General  Dy- 
namics has  an  outstanding  reputation 
through  the  years  for  building  fine  ships 
lor  the  Navv.  But  as  good  ;is  this  yard  is. 
I  am  sure  that  in  all  launc'nngs  there  Is 
always  that  moment  of  anxiety,  that  flutter 
of  doubt  as  the  champagne  bottle  is  prop- 
erly broken  and  the  new  ship  slides  down 
the  wavs— vnll  it  float? 

Launchings  are  the  subject  of  many  sea 
stories  and  a  ship's  reputation  leans  heavily 
on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  launched. 

Some  ships  have  proved  to  be  somewhat 
■stubborn.  On  a  cold  December  afternoon  in 
-1843  for  example,  dubious  spectators  had 
gathered  to  observe  the  launching  of  the 
Navv's  first  iron  ship,  Michigan.  The  signal 
for  launch  was  riven,  the  ship  crept  down 
the  ways,  hesitated,  and  then  stopped  dead 
Workmen  tried  to  coax  her  down,  but  to  no 
avail.  After  considerable  effort,  shoulders 
were  shrugged  and  everyone  went  home  in 
the  darkness  which  had  set  in.  Just  before 
dawn  the  next  day,  the  yard  workmen  re- 
turned to  the  scene  to  resume  the  struggle, 
only  to  find  that  the  ship  was  gone!  Holding 
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lanterns  high  to  increase  visibility,  the  anx- 
ious workmen  finally  sighted  Michigan. 
riding  the  waves  like  a  champion,  untethered 
She  had  launched  herself.  ] 

Yorktowifs  launching  took  a  somewhat  I 
different  turn.  This  famous  aircraft  carrier 
was  launched  In  January  1943  with  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  scheduled  as  the 
principal  speaker.  First,  however,  the  master 
of  ceremonies  was  making  brief  remarks 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  Yorktown  her- 
self as  she  prematurely  began  to  slide  down 
the  ways.  The  sponsor,  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  rose  splendidly  to  the  occasion, 
leaped  up  and  smashed  the  bottle  of  wine 
on  the  bow  before  Yorktown  was  out  of 
reach  For  her  efforts,  Yorktown  was  nick- 
named "Eager  Ship  "  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was 
properlv  commended  for  her  alertness  and 
intrepidity  and  the  Assistant  Secretary,  never 
did  deliver  his  speech. 

In  bygone  days,  men,  usually  naval  offi- 
cers, used  to  christen  ships,  and  they  often 
did  It  with  brandy  or  Irish  whiskey.  The 
first  ship  in  the  U.S.  Navy  to  be  christened 
by  a  woman  was  Concord,  launched  in  1828 
Her  name  is  lost  to  us;  she  Is  known  only  as 
"a  young  lady  of  Portsmouth."  She  started 
a  powerful  tradition,  for  during  the  past 
seventy  years,  there  have  been  only  two 
known  male  sponsors  of  our  ships.  Since 
women  have  taken  over,  champagne  has  be- 
come the  accepted  christening  medium. 

The  launching  ceremonies  at  which  the 
christenings  take  place  are  as  old  as  sea- 
faring itself.  There  Is  a  record  of  a  launch- 
ing ceremony  4,000  years  ago.  The  custom, 
no  doubt,  originated  as  a  propitiation  to  the 
gods  of  the  elements.  Today,  it  serves  to  show 
the  almost  personal  significance  of  a  ship  to 
her  crew  and  to  those  responsible  for  her. 
In  a  sense,  the  ship  takes  on  the  beginnings 
of  her  personality  at  the  launching  cere- 
mony. 1  trust  my  wife,  ably  supported  by 
Amy,  win  be  sure  of  hand,  stout  of  heart, 
and  flexible  of  mind,  ready  to  coax  Seahorse 
down  the  ways  If  she  behaves  like  .Vichigan. 
and  able  to  catch  up  with  her  if  she  repeals 
Yorktown's  performance. 

Attack  submarines  are  among  the  most 
valued  ships  of  the  fleet,  and  Seahorse  will 
have  a  long  and  valorous  tradition  to  uphold 
The  first  Seahorse,  however,  was  not  a  sub- 
marine but  rather  a  one-gun  schooner  pur- 
chased in  1812.  She  was  assigned  to  a  sta- 
tion near  New  Orleans  in  1814  and  delayed 
an  enemv  advance  long  enough  lor  Andrew 
Jackson  to  learn  about  the  possible  down- 
river defenses  below  New  Orleans. 

The  second  Seahorse  was  a  submarine 
commissioned  In  March  1943.  For  her  contri- 
bution to  the  World  War  II  effort,  she  was 
awarded  a  Presidential  Unit  Citation  for  .)Ut- 
standing  performance  and  a  distinguished 
ser^•ice  during  her  second,  third,  and  fourth 
war  patrols.  She  also  earned  nine  battle 
stars,  and  six  of  her  war  patrols  were  des- 
ignated successful  for  the  award  oi  the  Sub- 
marine Combat  Insignia, 

Seahorse  III.  the  ship  we  are  about  to 
launch  is  a  Sturgeon  class  submarine  that 
will  ruxommodate  12  officers  and  95  crew- 
men in  a  292-foot  length  and  31 -foot  ex- 
treme beam  Her  surfaced  displacement  will 
be  4  200  tons;  her  submerged  displacement 
4,600  tons.  Her  armament  includes  lour  tor- 
pedo tubes. 

Since  our  first  submarine.  USS  Holland. 
was  accepted  by  the  United  States  Navy  m 
1900  over  500  submerslbles  have  served  this 
nation  in  war  and  peace.  Fleet  Admiral  Nlm- 
Itz  noted  that  In  the  dark  days  following 
Pearl  Harbor  he  looked  to  the  submarine 
force  to  carrv  the  load  tmiil  our  strcat  in- 
dustrial potential  could  produce  the  weap- 
ons we  so  sorely  needed  to  carry  the  war 
to  the  enemv.  He  further  stated,  "it  is  to  the 
everlasting  honor  and  glory  of  our  subma- 
rine personnel  that  they  never  failed  us  in 
our  davs  of  greatest  peril" 

The  submarines  of  today  carry  a  signifi- 
cant responsibility  for  oiu-  nation's  defense. 
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The  Introduction  of  nuclear  propulsion 
has  enabled  United  States  submarines  to 
open  new  frontiers  of  sea  power  Impressive 
records  of  speed,  endurance,  and  exploration 
have  been  established  Nautilus.  Tnton,  Skip- 
jack. Skate,  and  George  Washington  pushed 
underseas  technology  far  beyond  what  we 
would   have  imagined  a  mere   13  years  ago. 

Today  we  accept  as  routine  the  long  sub- 
merged patrols  of  our  Fleet  Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Submarines  continually  deployed  on 
missions  of  deterrence  in  the  oceans  of  the 
world.  The  500th  Polaris  Patrol  was  com- 
pleted last  February  by  Patrick  Henry.  Nu- 
clear powered  submarines  have  sailed  more 
than  10.000.000  miles  since  Nautilus  broad- 
cast to  the  world  "under  way  on  nviclear 
power"  on  January  17,  1955. 

Seahorse  will  profit  from  the  pioneering  ef- 
forts of  her  illustrious  predeceesors  Her 
detection  systenos,  nuclear  propulsion  plant, 
fire  control  equipment.  Subroc  weapons — all 
these  Seahorse  attributes  have  been  per- 
fected In  the  neet  by  a  role  call  of  famous 
nuclear  submarines.  Additionally,  submarine 
safety  features  Incorporated  in  Seahorse  will 
provide  her  crew  with  a  completely  certified 
submarine  In  every  detail. 

The  personnel  who  man  our  submarines 
are  all  volunteers,  a  fact  which  contributes 
immeasuribly  to  the  close  knit  corps  that 
l3  our  Submarine  Force.  No  one  understands 
the  minute  intricacies,  the  potential  hazards, 
or  the  rewards  of  such  service  better  than 
those  who  make  up  this  force — those  who 
prefer  to  serve  beneath  the  seas. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  kinship  which  has 
developed  between  this  band  of  fine  and 
brave  men  and  those — represented  here  to- 
day— who  build  the  ships  in  which  they  sail. 
It  is  a  uniqtie  and  responsible  relationship 
that  continues  to  be  close  In  a  way  that  has 
no  parallel  In  the  Armed  Forces  and  industry 
of  this  country  I  know  how  proud  all  of  you 
are  of  Sea/torse  as  she  stands  here  today. 

She  will  Join  the  Fleet  In  15  months,  and 
Captain  Harper  will  shape  his  crew  Into 
another  effective  contingent  of  the  Sub- 
marine Force.  We  are  all  confident  of  this, 
because  it  is  the  pattern  of  submarines  and 
men  who  sail  them. 

There  are  many  impressive  symbols  of  our 
naval  tradition  One  which  always,  to  me. 
gives  form  to  the  naval  profession,  to  its 
service,  its  skills,  and  its  sacrifice.  Is  the  oft- 
recited  and  sung  Navy  Hymn.  I  would  like 
to  close  by  reading  the  first  stanza  of  that 
famous  prayer  which  originated  over  100 
years  ago: 

"Eternal  Father,  strong  to  save, 

Whose  arm  hath  bound  the  restless  wave. 
Who  bldd'st  the  mighty  ocean  deep, 

Its  own  appointed  limits  keep: 
Oh.  hear  us  when  we  cry  to  Thee. 

For  those  in  peril  on  the  sea." 


NORTHERN  COLORADO  WATER 
SUPPLY  STUDY 


HQN.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF    COLOR.'^DO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  18,  1968 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  joined  with  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Colorado  fMr.  Aspinall]  in 
introducing  legislation  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
conduct  three  water  resources  feasibility 
studies — the  Front  Range  unit  and  the 
Armel  unit  in  Colorado  and  the  Wil- 
lamette River  project  in  Oregon. 

The  Bureau  has  done  an  excellent  job 
of  setting  forth  the  parameters  of  these 
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three  studies,  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
this  bill  will  reach  the  floor  in  the  near 
future. 

While  I  maintain  an  active  interest 
in  any  project  wliich  will  enable  the  Na- 
tion to  use  its  limited  water  resources 
more  efficiently,  one  of  the  three  will 
have  a  direct  impact  on  my  district. 

It  is  the  Piont  Range  unit,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  future  growth 
of  the  northern  portion  of  my  district 
depends  upon  the  Bureau's  success  in 
delineating  economically  feasible  means 
to  augment  the  area  water  supply. 

A  recomiaissance  study  last  year  gave 
us  reason  to  believe  that  four  or  five  ma- 
jor water-impounding  and  distribution 
projects  might  be  built  to  augment  the 
current  water  supply  of  such  cities  as 
Boulder.  Longmont.  Fort  Collins.  Estes 
Park.  Loveland.  Broomfleld,  Lafayette, 
and  Louisville. 

We  anticipate  that  the  study  will  show 
that  more  than  100.000  acre-feet  of  water 
per  year  can  be  realized  by  impounding 
suitdIus  water  durintr  high-runoff  years. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  cities  in  this 
area  have  invested  heavily  in  water  sup- 
ply and  distribution  .systems,  the  growth 
of  this  beautiful  and  productive  area  is 
so  rapid  that  future  needs  can  only  be 
accommodated  for  an  average  of  10  to  15 
years. 

And  10  to  15  years,  as  we  know,  is  not 
a  veiT  long  period  in  the  context  of  city 
and  county  planning. 

Thus,  the  problem  is  critical.  A  feasi- 
bility study — followed  by  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation dams  and  redistribution  sys- 
tems where  the  economics  are  favor- 
able— is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
northern  Colorado. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  can  assist 
the  dynamic  and  fjrowing  communities 
in  the  area  by  authorizing  this  feasibility 
study. 
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HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18.  1968 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
address  by  the  president  of  the  Georgia 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs.  Inc..  was  particularly 
apt.  and  I  wish  to  .share  its  message  with 
my  colleagues.  Its  balance  is  fundamen- 
tal: its  logic  clear:  its  conclusions  in- 
spirational. The  words  address  them- 
selves to  us  all. 

The  address  follows: 
AccEPT.\NCE  Speech  bt  President  Margaret 
Brinklet  Johnson.   Thomaston,   Ga.,   to 
THE  Georgia  F*ederation  of  Business  and 
f>rofessional  women's  clubs.  inc..  state 
Convention.  Jekyil  Island.  Mat  25.  1968 
Madam  President.  Madam  National  Repre- 
sentatives,   fellow    officers,    club    members, 
guests.  I  have  two  speeches  tonight.  Don't  be 
alaxmed.  I  am  not  going  to  give  them  both! 
Most    of    you    have   made   talks   and   you 
know  how  it  Is.  First  you  prepare  one  filled 
with  cleverness  and  style,  sprinkled  with  Just 
the  right  taste  of  wit  and  rhetoric  and  almost 
guaranteed  to  get  you  more  than  polite  ap- 
plause— quite  a  few  handshakes  and  pats  on 
the  back  and  even  a  few  hugs  and  kisses. 


I  most  surely  won't  try  to  entertain  you. 
I  can't  compete  with  "1  Love  Lucy"  or  the 
"Mothers-ln-Law"  and  my  heart  is  not  so 
Inclined  anyhow. 

Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  sjjeaketh. 

I  am  sure  that  each  one  here  tonight  will 
agree  with  me:  time  is  too  short,  the  times 
too  critical  to  waste  previous  moments  among 
leaders  such  as  you  on  trifles. 

However,  in  considering  what  I  might  say 
tonight  to  stimulate  your  thinking  and  pro- 
voke a  worthwhile  response,  I  must  admit 
that  I  had  a  most  difficult  time. 

Not  in  finding  words  and  subject  matter, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  subjects  that 
lend  themselves  to  a  cosmopolitan  audience 
like  you. 

You  are  composed  of  individuals  of  broad 
tastes  and  iiiterests — but  in  finding  Just  the 
right  words — for  Just  this  time,  which  for 
me,  certainly  is  a  signal  and  singular  honor 
and  privilege  to  accept  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  your  office  of  President.  The 
opportunity  you  have  afforded  me  tonight  is 
most  challenging! 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  the  times  In  which 
we  live  are  crucial!  Desperate  issues  affect- 
ing our  very  own  personal  lives — as  well  as 
society  as  a  whole — demand  our  urgent  and 
intelligent  attention. 

Old  standards  are  being  tested  and  new 
theories  are  being  tried.  Even  old  theories 
which  have  been  tried  and  failed,  are  being 
resurrected. 

Age  old  and  deep-rooted  problems  still  beg 
for  solution — and  new  problems  have  been 
thrust  upon  us. 

Many  ills  in  our  society  ...  in  fact,  I 
dare  say  most  ills  in  our  society  stem  from 
a  dearth  of  spiritual  and  moral  values,  a  fail- 
ure of  parental  training  and  influence,  and 
a  permissive  and  indulgent  philosophy  which 
Is  foreign  to  the  American  Spirit. 

These  ills  require  patient  and  unrelenting 
treatment. 

Some  of  our  woes  come  from  the  under- 
privileged and  resentful — Others  from  the 
overprlvUeged  and  spoiled. 

Some  have  had  little  and  now  seek  "to 
get  even."  Others  have  had  much — with  little 
or  no  effort — and  are  now  undisciplined  and 
irresponsible! 

The  grave  and  menacing  problems  con- 
fronting us  are  not  only  problems  within 
themselves,  but  they  are  seriously  challeng- 
ing our  way  of  life!  There  are  those  who  feel 
that  solutions  can  only  come  from  govern- 
ment and  quick  solutions  are  demanded 
from  many  quarters. 

There  are  many  who  would  scrap  our  Con- 
stitutional Republic  and  substitute  for  It 
some  Benevolent  Paternalism,  some  sort  of 
Authoritative  Federalism,  or  some  dressed  up 
brand  of  Socialism. 

Some  of  you  are  probably  wondering  why  I 
haven't  given  you  a  title  or  subject  yet — 
Let  me  remedy  that  right  now. 

Please  think  with  me  tonight  about  a  very 
profound  and  timely  subject  and  call  it  "Free- 
dom— The  Individual's  Birthright." 

Yes.  Freedom  is  our  birthright!!  Man  is  a 
divine  creation  unencumbered  by  charter, 
license  or  permit. 

He  is  a  free  moral  agent.  Free  to  strive — 
FYee  to  succeed.  Free  to  surpass.  Free  to  fall. 

So  many  of  our  woes  are  self  Induced.  We 
are  outlined  by  our  heredity.  We  are  shaped 
by  our  environment.  But  we  are  measured 
and  judged  by  our  own  free  will  and  the 
choices  we  make ! 

Freedom  is  a  diamond — A  diamond  of 
many  facets. 

The  prime  facet  has  to  be  Choice.  We 
Americans  use  to  expect  it  and  demand  It. 

But  you  remember  a  basic  law  of  physics: 
"for  every  action  there  is  a  definite  and 
often  predictable  reaction." 

One  sows  the  seeds  of  choice  and  reaps 
the  fruits  of  consequence  1 
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Choice  and  Consequence:  Two  Inseparable 
Ingredients  of  Freedom! 

Have  we  fathers  and  mothers  and  teachers 
and  preachers  failed  our  youth  in  teaching 
or  not  teaching— the  choice  and  consequence 
relationship? 

Don't  we  often  excuse  error  and  shield  our 
children  from  the  results  of  past  error? 

We  permit  Johnny  to  throw  away  his  al- 
lowance before  Wednesday,  and  then  hand 
him    more    when    a    need    comes    up    on 

Frldav ! 

We  permit  Jimmy  to  tear  up  his  bicycle 
between  Christmas  and  May  and  then  give 
him  another  one  for  his  birthday  In  June! 
We  permit  Freddie  to  while  away  his  hours 
on  comic  books  and  TV  and  blame  the 
teacher  for  bad  grades. 

We  permit  Sammy  to  go  with  his  friends, 
we  know  not  Who.  to  places  we  know  not 
Where  and  when  he  gets  Into  trouble  we 
lambast  the  police  officers  or  offer  excuses 
to  the  Juvenile  judge. 

Some  of  you  hi^ve  daughters!  We  permit 
Mary  to  date  at  10,  wear  make-up  at  11, 
have  car  dates  at  14.  go  steady  at  15  and 
then  we  give  her  a  year's  vacation  at  Aunt 
Minnie's  In  Chicago  when  she  reaches  16. 
We  constantly  threaten  and  cajole  the  tod- 
dler for  lx)thering  things  on  the  shelf— fuss 
and  lecture  if  lie  knocks  off  a  book  now 
and  then,  and  then  we  blame  the  child  and 
often  punish  him  too  severely  If  one  day 
he  breaks  an  expensive  vase. 

What  happens  when  we  make  promise  after 
promise  we  never  keep,  threat  after  threat 
we  forget. 

Are  we  rearing  children  with  the  dlsclpUne 
and  restraint  to  cope  with  Freedom  and  per- 
petuate it? 

Remember— There's  the  law  of  physics.  .  .  . 
for  everv  action,  there  is  a  definite  reaction! 
There's    the    law    of    God.    "Whatsoever    a 
man  soweth.  that  shall  he  also  reap." 

There's  the  admonition  of  my  father — He 
has  said  It  a  thousand  times  at  least — :  "Be 
very  careful  how  you  make  your  bed  chil- 
dren, for  you  will  surely  one  day  have  to  lie 
in  it." 

There  are  those  people  In  government,  some 
in  our  universities,  some  in  the  pulpit  and 
elsewhere  who  believe  that  the  normal  and 
predictable  consequences  of  bad  or  unwise 
choices  should  be  altered  by  government  even 
at  the  expense  of  other— That  to  make 
choices  need  not  be  tampered  with,  but  that 
the  consequences  should. 

They  would  rob  success  of  Its  luster  by 
robbing  failure  of  its  bitterness,  but  most 
Importantly.  I  sincerely  fear  they  would 
weaken  one  of  mankinds  greatest  motiva- 
tions—The  desire  to  escape  the  bitterness 
caused  by  bad  choices. 

There  is  an  ever  growing  number  who 
would  even  tamper  with  the  choices  them- 
selves! 

You  and  I  believe  that  government  should 
consider  its  credentials  and  abide  u-ithin  the 
framework  of  its  authority — But  there  are 
those  who  believe  It  should  guide  man's  des- 
tiny— make  his  decisions — usurp  his  per- 
rogatives  and  make  him  Its  ward. 

People's  likes  are  different  Their  choices 
are  different.  I  may  regret  their  choices,  but 
as  long  as  they  are  lawful.  I  have  no  choice 
but  to  respect  them. 

Some  choose  to  drop  out  of  school  at  an 
early  age.  marry  young,  and  start  bearing 
children  before  they  are  financially  able. 

Some  choose  to  be  late  to  work,  gold  brick 
as  much  as  possible,  change  Jobs  when  pres- 
sures mount  and  move  when  their  creditors 
become  too  demanding. 

Some  will  throw  their  money  away  on 
frivolities  and  luxuries  instead  of  investing 
In  ealnful  venture. 

Some  will  buy  a  color  T.V.  when  the  roof 
is  leaking  nnd  a  new  car  he  doesn't  need 
when  he  should  buy  some  life  and  hospitali- 
zation Insurance! 

The  student  may  choose  to  study  hard  or 
give  vent  to  self  gratification.  He  can  spend 
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time  and  money  on  things  that  will  improve 
his  life  or  he  can  throw  away  his  resources 
on  stimulants,  depressants,  irritants  and  re- 
bellion! 

He  can  go  out  for  football  for  the  action  or 
smoke  pot  for  the  reaction! 

FYeedom,  the  individual's  birthright— Will 
we  sell  it  for  a  mess  of  pottage? 

Will  we  sell  it  for  some  sophisticated  social 
experiment  conjured  up  by  dreamers  who 
have  no  vision  and  little  insight  Into  human 
nature? 

Will  we  sit  still  and  remain  quiet  while 
we  are  forced  to  labor  and  support  people 
who  won't  work,  won't  save,  won't  aspire? 

Freedom — The  Individual's  Birthright — 
will  we  offer  it  as  a  sacrifice  for  past  real  and 
fancied  social  failures  or  abuses? 

Siu-ely  man  is  imperfect,  but  what  heights 
we  in  America  have  reached.  .  .  .  What  ac- 
complishments have  been  made  by  free  man. 
directed  by  his  own  spirit  and  governed  by 
his  own  conscience. 

Yes.  we  have  made  mistakes,  but  we  have 
also  done  good. 

We  must  continue  to  re.spond  as  individ- 
uals—freely and  voluntarily  to  the  fallen,  the 
failures,  and  the  needy.  We  must  respond 
with  compa-ssion,  charity  and  brotherly  love. 
We  mu.'^t  offer  encouragement,  hope,  respect 
Identity,  opportunity,  incentive,  and  reward 
for  effort  and  productivity. 

We  must  do  it  in  a  way  to  inspire  proper 
attitudes  and  desires,  stimulate  ambition — 
not  let  pity  and  the  dole  generate  compla- 
cency and  indifference. 

We  must  not  penalize  or  discourage  hard 
work,  accomplishment  and  prudence.  And 
we  must  have  the  "gumption"  to  supplement 
sentimentality  with  pood  sense  and  to  fortify 
compassion  with  challenge.  We  must  not 
equate  constructive  love  with  indulgent  pity. 
We  shotild  know  that  the  measure  of  a 
man  is  not  only  in  the  number  of  his  at- 
tainments init  that  he  is  also  measured  by 
the  size  of  his  striving. 

Finally,  Ladles  nnd  Gentlemen — fyou  have 
been  most  patient)— Freedom  involves  self- 
restraint  and  responsibility. 

Mv  freedom  stops  where  yours  begins,  ex- 
cept bv  mutual  understanding  and  consent 
we  might  reach  an  acceptable  compromise. 

I  am  talking  to  responsible  people!  I  would 
simply  like  to  say  that  where  responsibility 
ends,  anarchy  begins  and  where  anarchy 
begins.  Freedom  falters. 

Business  and  Professional  Women,  we 
must  let  our  elected  representatives  know 
that  we  expect  government  to  maintain 
order  in  which  free  men  and  women  may 
go  their  chosen  and  rightful  ways  without  In- 
terference or  harm. 

Freedom,  our  individual  birthright.  We 
must  not  sell  It  for  a  mass  of  pottage.  We 
must  not  discard  it  for  some  sophisticated 
social  experiment  We  must  not  sacrifice  It 
as  an  atonement  for  past  failures  or  abuses — 
And  we  must  not  timidly  allow  It  to  be  taken 
away  from  us  by  the  mob  in  the  street. 

What  are  you,  you.  and  you  going  to  do 
about  It?  Tlnie  is  running  out!  God  forbid  we 
wait  until  it  Is  too  late. 
Thank  vou. 
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LIKE  IT  IS.  BABY— VIII 


HON. 


DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVT:S 
Tuesday,  June  18. 1968 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  following  article,  which 
appeared  in  a  Minneapolis  Star  series 
entitled.  "Poverty  in  Minneapolis:  Like 
It  Is,  Baby ': 


Poverty  Area  Teachers  Lack  Experience — 
Handicapped  in  Game  Wtth  Savvy  Students 
To  help  the  child  who's  a  slow  reader,  not 
very  Interested  in  school  and  a  sometimes 
terror  in  the  classroom.  It  takes  a  good 
teacher. 

And  few  teachers  are  really  good  before 
they  have  had  some  classroom  experience 
to  develop  techniques  In  handling  problem 
voungsters. 

For  these  reasons,  some  MlnneapollB  school 
officials  were  disturbed  when  they  saw  results 
of  a  study  In  1967  about  characteristics  of 
teacliers  in  two  types  of  schools,  in  low-  and 
middle-income  areas. 

The  study  showed  that  poverty-area  school 
teachers  were  younger,  had  less  leaching  ex- 
perience and  were  more  likely  to  be  fresh 
from  college  than  their  counterparts  in 
middle-Income  schools. 

inexperienced  staff 
In  two  poverty  area  Junior  highs,  accord- 
ing to  the  study,  only  15  per  cent  of  the  stall 
was  between  the  ages  of  35  and  60. 

■Approximately  85  per  cent  of  these  staffs 
were  made  up  either  of  young,  inexperienced, 
turnover-prone  teachers  or  teachers  who  were 
nearlng  retirement."  It  said. 

One  of  the  problems  with  having  a  new 
teacher  In  a  poverty-area  school  is  that  she 
may  have  trouble  "in  the  game  which  stu- 
dents plav  with  teachers,"  according  to  Na- 
thaniel Ober.  assistant  superintendent  of 
secondary  education. 

"The  teacher  is  always  Involved  In  kind 
of  an  open  game  with  her  students."  Ober 
explains.  "They  test  her  to  see  how  she  re- 
acts. No  matter  how  bright  she  Is.  she  is 
handicapped  in  this  game  with  very  savvy 
kids  bv  her  lack  of  experience. 

Ober  says  that  the  number  of  transfer 
requests  from  teachers  at  poverty-area 
schools  has  been  diminishing  during  the  past 
2  vears. 

"The  move  from  the  inner  core  schools 
may  be  slowing  down."  he  says. 

Another  disturbing  part  of  the  report  on 
teacher  characteristics,  according  to  school 
administrators.  Involved  the  specific  sub- 
jects teachers  in  low-income  area  schools 
were  assigned.  The  report  found  these  teach- 
ers were  less  likely  to  have  been  trained  to 
teach  their  assigned  subjects  than  the  high- 
income  area  teachers. 

"Eighty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  teaching 
Ijhysical  and  biological  sciences  in  high- 
income  area  junior  highs  had  majored  In 
teaching  physical  and  biological  sciences," 
the  report  stated. 

"By  contrast,  in  low-income  area  Junior 
high  schools,  only  38  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
had  been  prepared  for  this  field  of  teaching." 

LTCTQUAL    PROPORTION 

The  study  said  the  reason  for  this  differ- 
ential Is  that  younger  teachers,  who  make 
up  an  unequal  proportion  of  the  poverty 
.irea  school  staffs,  are  less  likely  to  be  as- 
signed to  their  areas  of  preparation  during 
their  first  year  of  teaching. 

Another  problem  in  target-.-u-ea  schools. 
Ober  believes,  centers  on  the  need  for  more 
individual  attention  from  teachers. 

"We  need,  to  use  an  analogy,  a  restaurant- 
type  of  school  in  the  Inner  city,"  Ober  says. 
"What  we  have  done  in  some  areas  Is  to 
build  and  develop  a  cafeteria  type  of  school. 
It's  bright,  shiny  and  kind  of  sterile. 

"The  kids  at  this  school  serve  themselves. 
Now.  this  idea  doesn't  work  badly  in  affluent 
areas  whero  kids  are  already  highly  motivated 
to  learn. 

"But  this  won't  do  In  poverty  areas."  Ober 
explains.  "Here,  we  have  to  cater  to  In- 
dividual needs.  We  have  kids,  as  though 
sitting  at  separate  tables,  organized  Into 
smaller  groups. 

"Teachers,  like  waiters,  watch  for  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  those  small  groujis  and  must 
be  quick  to  respond  when  ihey  see  the  needs 
arise." 
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In  ^addition  to  problems  with  teaching 
staffs,  the  schools  in  the  poverty  areas  are 
generally  much  older  physical  structures 
than  those  in  middle  income  areas. 

One  poverty  area  elementary  school  has 
paint  peehng  off  walls,  rotting  woodwork, 
poor  lighting,  wooden  stairways,  creaking 
floors  and  coal-flred  boilers. 

"We  need  good  looking  schools  in  the  Inner 
city  for  two  reasons."  says  School  Supt.  John 
B.  Davis  Jr. 

"First,  the  student  views  a  school  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  value  the  community  at- 
taches to  him  and  his  neighborhood.  When 
he  sees  bright,  new  schools  In  other  neigh- 
borhoods and  looks  at  the  shabby  building  In 
his  own.  he  begins  to  wonder. 

"Secondly,  this  is  a  task  to  persuade  bright, 
thoughtful  young  teachers  to  work  in  schools 
lacking  a  coffee  room,  a  couch  in  the  lounge 
or  decent  teaching  aids." 

—  I 

Poor  Kids  Lag  in  Reading  Readinkss  Before 
First  Grade 

By  the  time  a  youngster  from  a  poor  family 
in  Minneapolis  starts  first  grade,  he  probably 
already  has  fallen  behind  In  the  education 
race. 

That  is.  it  Is  likely  the  poor  youngster 
won't  be  able  to  read  as  well,  won't  think  as 
highly  of  himself  and  won't  like  school  as 
well  as  a  similar  youngster  from  an  upper- 
middle  class  family. 

It  may  be  a  question.  In  a  poverty  home,  of 
whether  a  parent  spends  time  coaching  a  pre- 
schooler. Of  whether  he  has  much  skill  to 
pass  on  to  the  child.  Or  whether  he  sees  any- 
thing valuable  or  exciting  about  learning  for 
learning's  sake.  Or  whether  his  own  example 
can   inspire  much  self-esteem   in  his  child. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  the  results  are  clear. 

Dr.  Ralph  Johnson,  in  charge  of  testing 
programs  for  Minneapolis  public  schools, 
says  a  reading  readiness  test  was  given  to 
first  graders  last  fall. 

The  test,  he  explains,  measured  the  young- 
sters' ability  to  recognize  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet as  well  as  a  general  knowledge  of  left  to 
right,  a  prerequisite  in  learning  to  read. 

The  test  showed  that  an  average  of  five  out 
of  20  first-graders  in  the  city  probably  ■will 
have  difficulty  learning  to  read. 

But  in  a  sample  poverty  area  school,  the 
test  Indicated  that  12  out  of  every  20  first- 
graders  could  expect  reading  trouble.  In  a 
sample  upper  middle-class  school.  In  con- 
trast, the  test  showed  that  only  one  out  of 
every  20  was  likely  to  have  reading  trouble. 

DIFFERENCES    CONTTNtTE 

The  differences  between  the  poor  and 
middle-class  children  continue  In  higher 
grades,  according  to  test  scores. 

A  reading  comprehension  test — to  see 
whether  the  student  understood  what  he 
had  Just  read — was  given  to  city  third  graders 
last  fall. 

For  the  whole  third  grade  school  popula- 
tion, two  out  of  10  children  scored  below  the 
expected   reading   level   for  third   graders. 

In  the  poverty-area  school,  six  out  of  10 
scored  below  the  expected  reading  level.  Only 
one  of  10  third  graders  at  the  upper-middle 
class  school  scored  below  the  standard. 

REACH  THEM  E.^RLY 

"Some  of  these  figures,"  explains  Dr.  John- 
son, "point  out  how  important  it  Is  to  reach 
the  deprived  youngster  between  the  ages  of 
one  and  four. 

"By  the  time  children  enter  first  grade,  the 
differential  Is  already  too  great.  There  are 
Just  too  many  hurdles  for  the  poor  kid  who 
has  trouble  learlng  to  read. 

"When  a  child  is  a  slow  reader."  he  con- 
tines,  "he  begins  to  feel  alienated  from  the 
others  who  are  reading  faster  and  able  to 
progress  faster  In  school. 

"The  good  reader  gets  the  compliments 
and  the  other  youngster  begins  to  feel  frus- 
trated and  withdraws  from  scholastic  com- 
petition." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AMERICA:    BECOMING    A    LAND    OF 
VIOLENCE— NO 


June  18,  1968 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  18.  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  SiJeaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  talk  of  late  to  the 
effect  that  the  United  States  has  become 
a  land  of  violence.  While  it  is  true  that 
there  are  to  many  individuals  in  our 
country  who  do  commit  acts  of  violence 
against  persons  and  property,  I  believe 
it  to  be  the  grossest  kind  of  disservice  to 
the  Nation  to  charge  that  the  abera- 
tions  of  the  few  are  the  fault  of  the  en- 
tire population. 

In  my  view,  the  proposition  that  the 
United  States  has  become  a  land  of  vio- 
lence is  effectively  refuted  in  a  column 
by  Mr.  Darwin  Bennett  which  was  car- 
ried in  the  Guardian,  an  outstanding 
weekly  newspaper  published  at  Flat 
Rock,  Mich.  So  that  my  colleagues  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's well-reasoned  column,  I  include 
it  at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 
America  Becoming  a  Land  of  Violence — No 

The  death  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy — 
the  third  major  successful  assassination  upon 
a  major  political  figure  in  the  U.S.  in  less 
than  five  years — has  set  tongues  wagging, 
both  here  and  abroad,  that  America  has 
finally  become  a  land   of   violence. 

The  man  on  the  street  in  Russia  shakes  his 
head  In  horror  and  asks.  "Why  do  the  Ameri- 
can politicians  let  this  happen?  Where  are 
the  government  troops?" 

The  dictator  of  a  foreign  land  shakes  his 
head  and  smiles  saying,  "See.  that's  what 
happens  when  you  don't  control  the  people." 

And  the  kings  and  queen  of  older  European 
nations  shake  their  heads  knowingly,  remark- 
ing, "I  knew  the  American  colonies'  experi- 
ment in  Democracy  wouldn't  work  out — 
Americans  Just  have  too  much  freedom." 

Plus  many  American  political  analysts, 
commentators,  etc..  are  all  condemning  the 
"age  of  violence"  we  live  in  for  the  recent 
rash  of  political  assassinations. 

But  is  this  what  Is  really  happening?  Let's 
take  a  long,  hard  look  at  ourselves  first. 

True,  the  murder  oi  President  John  F 
Kennedy  in  November  22.  1963.  was  the  act 
of  a  warped,  fanatic  mind.  But  we  will  prob- 
ably never  learn  all  the  real  reasons  for  the 
final,   extrenust  act  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald. 

Was  it  communist-inspired?  Was  it  po- 
litically motivated?  Did  Castro  send  Oswald 
to  create  the  tragedy?  Who  knows  .  .  .  maybe 
It  was  an  act  of  violence  that  happens  once 
every  100  years  in  any  country. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  snlper-slaylng  of 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  was  racially  moti- 
vated, spurred  on  by  the  domestic  and  moral 
crisis  we  have  reached  In  grappling  with 
America's  acceptance  of  minority  groups. 
Hate  created  hate. 

Both  the  killer  of  President  Kennedy  and 
Martin  Luther  King  are  Americans — whether 
we  like  it  or  not.  Our  society  and  culture 
created  the  end  result. 

But  the  last  death  of  Senator  Kennedy  at 
the  hands  of  a  self-styled  Jordanian  patriot, 
Slrhan  Slrhan,  leaves  me  with  the  observa- 
tion that  his  act  was  (to  him)  an  attempt 
to  right  a  wrong  for  the  country  he  had  Just 
left. 

His  actions  are  the  result  of  a  political  and 
religious  situation  fermenting  In  nations 
half-way  around  the  globe  from  the  U.S. 

He  could  have  struck  down  some  other 
prominent  figure  in  any  involved  European 
nation  for  the  same  reason  that  he  appar- 
ently shot  Kennedy. 


This,  then,  is  not  the  result  of  ovir  society, 
our  culture,  our  way  of  life,  our  desire  for 
violent  sports,  action  entertainment  and  new 
morality. 

What  about  the  hippies?  LSD?  Draftcard 
burners?  Marchers? 

Every  age  has  its  extremists.  Take  the 
beatniks  of  10-15  years  ago  and  the  flappers 
of  the  1920's.  Our  age  Is  no  different. 

Instead  of  becoming  more  violent,  I  see 
signs  that  America  Is  reaching  for  new  hori- 
zons of  peace  and  understanding. 

The  strides  taken  by  different  church 
groups  to  merge  and  seek  mutual  under- 
standing in  the  past  10  years  has  been  fan- 
tastic. Never  in  the  history  of  man  have  the 
world's  major  religious  denominations  made 
so  many  significant  strides  towards  a  com- 
mon acceptance  of  the  same  religious  truths. 

When  I  was  in  college  you  never  saw  a 
student  become  Involved  in  the  national 
politics  of  the  land.  It  was  quite  common  in 
European  countries,  but  not  the  U.S. 

Now,  literally  thousands  of  American  col- 
leges' students  and  youth  have  sought  to 
take  an  active  and  personal  part  In  the  run- 
ning of  their  government.  And  many  were 
Inspired  by  Kennedy's  example. 

The  Peace  Corps,  the  Job  Corps,  a  new 
willingness  by  the  nation's  youth  to  face 
up  to  a  staggering,  complex  world,  filled  with 
the  danger  of  atomic  annihilation  at  any 
moment  or  political  oblivion,  are  healthy 
signs  of  a  brave  new  generation. 

True,  gun  legislations  may  be  needed  to 
curb  the  fantastic  flow  of  handguns  and 
munitions,  which  seemed  to  have  found  their 
way  In  the  nation's  hands.  But  sane,  reason- 
able legislation. 

The  very  fact  that  Slrhan  Slrhan  was  able 
to  walk  up  and  commit  his  gruesome  task. 
proves  that  we  have  freedom  of  movement  in 
our  country. 

To  curb  this,  would  eventually  create  the 
same  type  of  police  state  which  we  despise  as 
Americans,  always  cherishing  our  individual 
freedom. 

Stricter  security,  yes!  Stricter  gun  legisla- 
tion, yes!  But  reasonable. 

And  most  important  of  all,  a  rededlcatlon 
to  fight  for  our  country  and  what  It  stands 
for;  a  new  surge  of  energy  and  spirit  to  face 
the  days  ahead,  and  a  new  optimism  and 
faith  In  the  American  dream  of  Democracy. 

The  late  John  F.  Kennedy  once  gave  Amer- 
icans that  feeling. 

During  the  Cuban  crisis  and  confrontation 
with  now-deposed  Premier  Khrushchev,  Ken- 
nedy called  the  Soviet  leader's  bluff  In  the 
very  ticklish  situation  In  Cuba. 

We  all  breathed  a  little  easier  with  the 
realization  that  we  had  a  good  fighter,  and  a 
true  leader  on  our  side  calling  the  shots. 

Americans  took  a  new  pride  in  truth  and 
destiny  of  their  country. 

Now  another  great  American,  with  high 
Ideals,  a  zest  for  life  and  possessing  the 
courage  to  face  the  unknown,  has  died. 

His  death  need  not  be  In  vain.  If  we  fight 
now  and  in  the  future  all  the  harder  for  the 
Ideals  we  have  traditionally  believed  In  for 
the  past  192  years. 


June  18,  1968 


PAPER  CANCELS  COMIC  STRIPS 


HON.  JAMES  C.  GARDNER 

OF    NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1968 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  Greensboro  Daily 
News  of  North  Carolina  for  its  cancella- 
tion of  two  nationally  known  comic 
strips — Dick  Tracy  and  Little  Orphan 
Annie — because  of  what  the  paper  de- 
scribed as  their  constant  exploitation  and 
advocacy  of  violence. 


Little  Orphan  Annie  has  run  continu- 
ously in  the  Daily  News  since  1926  and 
Dick  Tracy  since  1939. 

The  Greensboro  Daily  News,  by  this 
action,  demonstrated  its  willingness  to 
help  improve  our  Nation's  atmosphere, 
which  is  characterized  by  public  displays 
of  violence.  This  newspaper  has  taken 
a  forthright  stand  and  lias  set  an  excel- 
lent example  which  snould  be  followed 
by  others  in  the  entertainment  and  pub- 
lic affairs  media.  The  .spontaneous  with- 
drawal of  movies,  television  programs, 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles  and 
pictures,  with  strong  overtones  of  vio- 
lence, would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion in  improving  our  Nation's  violent 
environment. 

The  breakdown  of  law  and  order  which 
our  Nation  has  experienced  in  the  past 
few  years  is  deplorable  and  should  not  be 
tolerated  any  longer.  The  time  has  come 
for  positive  action  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  riots  and  assassinations.  We 
must  depend  not  only  on  corrective  leg- 
islation, but  must  also  look  to  the  enter- 
tainment and  public  affairs  media  for 
their  help. 


THE 


FIGHT    FOR    CLEAN 
NOT  OVER 


MEAT    IS 


HON.  NEAL  SIVIITH 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18.  1968 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
I  told  the  House  yesterday,  the  fight 
for  clean  meat  is  not  over.  The  Whole- 
some Meat  Act  of  1967,  which  affords  the 
American  consumer  much  needed  pro- 
tection seems  to  be  the  symbol  of  con- 
sumer legislation  and  even  those  oppos- 
ing other  consumer  legislation  seem 
eager  to  repeat  any  naked  allegation 
that  it  was  not  needed.  Tlie  National  Ob- 
server and  the  Nation's  Business  printed 
stories  to  this  effect  but  they  were  com- 
pletely refuted  by  findings  of  State 
health  ofBcers  and  Federal  inspectors 
who  have  already  foimd  49  plants  so 
bad  that  they  were  closed  to  protect 
the  public  health. 

The  author  of  the  article  in  the  Na- 
tion's Business  was  one  Dr.  Sussman, 
who  has  been  a  State  veterinarian  and 
some  of  them  do  not  like  to  admit  the 
.situation  they  were  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering was  as  bad  as  it  was.  Actu- 
ally most  of  them  Cbuld  not  help  it  be- 
cause the  legislatures  did  not  give  them 
the  personnel  or  adequate  law  to  work 
with,  but  some  of  them  could  have  shown 
attention  to  the  situation  years  ago.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  while  Dr.  Suss- 
man is  now  making  derogatory  com- 
merjts  about  a  carcass-by-carcass  in- 
spection, he  took  the  opposite  position 
in  testimony  before  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  in  1957. 

I  am  including  in  the  Record  some  ex- 
tracts from  Dr.  Sussman's  appearance 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Poultry  and 
Eggs  on  March  7,  1967,  when  he  testified 
in  support  of  a  Federal  poultry  inspec- 
tion bill,  and  also  some  newspaper  arti- 
cles which  may  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. This  material  follows: 
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Statement  of  Dr.  Oscar  Sussman.  Associa- 
tion OF  State  Public  Health  Veterinari- 
ans, New  Jersey  State  Department  or 
Health 

•  «  •  •  • 

Mr,  SUSSMAN.  I  represent  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Public  Health  Veteri- 
narians, in  the  New  Jersey  Health  Officers  As- 
sociation and  the  Veterinary  Medical  Asso- 
ciation of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Oscar  Sussman,  a 
doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  with  graduate 
training  in  the  field  of  public  health  at 
Yale  University  School  of  Medicine  from 
which  I  was  granted  a  master's  degree  In 
public  health. 

My  work  Is  that  of  preventing  the  spread 
of  animal  and  bird  diseases  to  humans,  I  am 
an  immediate  past  vice  pre.sldent  of  the 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Association, 
and  have  been  chairman  or  member  of  the 
Public  Health  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Livestock  Sanitary  Association  for  the 
last  7  years. 

I  am  presently  president  elect  of  the  Vet- 
erinary Medical  .\ssoclatlon  of  New  Jersey. 
and  am  a  licensed  liealth  officer,  and  was 
elected  from  ordinary  member  status  to  fel- 
low status  in  the  American  Public  Health 
Association, 

I  Just  present  this  as  Indication  of  my 
qualifications  In  this  particular  area,  which 
we  have  under  dlscu.vlon, 

I  am  here  today  as  a  professionally-trained 
doctor,  representing  the  as6oclatloii.s  I  pre- 
viously referred  to. 

The  issue  of  poultry  Inspection  has  b^en 
discussed  for  a  number  of  years  by  public 
health  and  food  and  drug  authorities,. 

The  groups  I  represent  p.ppreclate  this 
opportunity  to  summarize  our  views  with 
respect  to  what  type  of  leclslatlon  should 
eventually  be  prepared   by  this  Congress. 


Our  criteria  for  good  legislation  is  as 
follows: 

First,  our  a-ssoclatlon  considers  that  poul- 
try inspection  legislation  Is  a  public  health 
function. 

Secondly,  that  Integrity  of  the  Federal 
stamp  Is  essentia!  to  the  producer,  processor. 
and  consumer. 

We  therefore  go  on  record  as  supporting 
any  legislation  which  will  contain  the  follow- 
ing elementary  criteria. 

First,  the  inspectors  must  be  clvll-servlce 
Federal  Government  employees.  Plant  em- 
ployees should  not  be  authorized  to  Inspect. 
Allowing  for  Federal-State  cooperation  could 
lead  to  part-time  employees  becoming  State 
and  In  turn  Federal  inspectors  when  needed. 

Incidentally,  we  understand  that  in  one  of 
the  States,  the  situation  has  existed  as  late 
as  last  year — we  are  not  certain  at  the  mo- 
ment because  we  cannot  get  the  records — 
that  an  inspector  under  the  inspection  sys- 
tem was  in  actual  fact  an  employee  of  the 
plant,  nt  other  times  he  became  the  part- 
time  employee. 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that 
State  and  local  health  officials  want  Congress 
to  enact  a  law  to  prevent  interstate  passage 
of  filthy,  diseased  poultry,  not  legislation  that 
leads  to  a  mammoth  bureaucratic  organiza- 
tion. 

State  officials  will  handle  the  Intrastate 
problems.  If  you  will  help  us  handle  the  In- 
terstate problems, 

2.  There  should  be  a  specific  requirement 
for  ante  mortem  inspection.  The  extent  and 
type  of  inspection  should  be  left  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  .Secretary  of  .Agriculture, 
There  Is  need  for  ante  mortem  Inspection  to 
determine  some  conditions  more  readily  dis- 
cernible while  the  birds  are  alive,  and  to 
protect  the  health  of  the  workers  In  industry. 
Recent  experiences  of  deaths  and  illness  in 
Texas.  Oregon,  and  New  Jersey  slaughter- 
house workers  due  to  psittacosis  In  turkeys 
are  a  case  In  point. 

And  ante  mortem  inspection  can  and  will 
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provide  better  protection  to  slaughterhouse 
workers  and  consumers,  and  will  aid  in  pre- 
ventive medical  therapy  at  the  farm  level. 
.  •  •  •  • 

We  are  certain  that  this  committee  will 
agree  that  the  thought  of  consuming  an 
atomlcally  sterilized  abscess- loaded  with  non- 
appetlzlng  but  safe  pus  Is  repugnant  to  the 
American  concepts  of  cleanliness  and  whole- 
someness. 

We  are  further  certain  that  the  consumers 
of  poultry  will  be  unwilling  to  accept  for 
consumption  diseased  poultry  which  has  been 
sterilized  but  still  contains  noxious  byprod- 
ucts of  the  disease  processes. 

Only  blrd-by-blrd  competent  inspection 
will  ever  limit  such  possibilities.  We  cannot 
be  vague  on  this  point, 

•  *  •  •  • 

Mr.  MclNTiRF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  know 
Just  what  the  record  is.  I  don't  have  It  in 
front  of  me  but  if  I  recall  correctly,  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  to  which  you 
refer  was  in  connection  with  dUseases  which 
were  transmlttable  to  consumers  in  the  con- 
sumption of  poultry,  in  the  eating  of  poul- 
try. 

Mr.  SrssMAN.  Yes.  sir. 
Mr.  McIntire,  I  draw  that  distinction  be- 
cause I  think  that  was  the  distinction  that 
he    was    making, 

Mr.  Sussman.  And  In  answer  to  that,  my 
statement  still  applies,  and  that  Is.  in  the 
Public  Health  morbidity  records.  I  believe, 
of  4  weeks  ago  there  were  some  cases  of  tur- 
keys—I  can't  remember  the  disease,  but  It 
was  the  eating  of  turkey  that  was  Infected 
with  an  organism  which  was  a  spore  former. 
This  organism  was  present  In  the  turkey. 
The  turkeys  were  properly  cooked  and 
heated.  The  spores  resisted  the  proper  tem- 
perature of  ordinary  cooking,  and  then  the 
spores  developed  as  the  turkey  cooled  off 
and  there  were  a  number  of  people  killed. 

I  don't  mean  killed  but  made  sick.  Strike 
the  "killed." 

But  there  are  numbers  of  cases,  Mr.  Mc- 
Intire. of  Salmonella  infections  which  ac- 
tually are  spread  by  means  of  diseased  poul- 
try to  consumers  In  two  ways. 

One  is  by  direct  contact  where  they  bring 
the  bird  In  the  house  and  put  it  on  the 
drain  board  and  then  the  drain  board  can- 
not be  sterilized. 

They  cook  ihe  chicken  and  it  is  per- 
fectly safe,  but  the  material  that  they 
brought  in  with  this  diseased  bird,  the  Sal- 
monella organism  are  then  present  on  the 
vegetables  that  are  handled  In  the  house. 

"The  question,  of  course,  resolves  what  is 
first,  the  chicken  or  the  egg,  but  the  point 
Is  you  get  sick  in  either  c.ise. 

Incidentally,  research  on  this  case  by 
Oscar  Phesenfeld  and  by  Dr.  Edwards  Indi- 
cate that  proper  poultry  inspection  can 
elimlnat.e  from  as  much  as  13  percent  of 
carcasses  that  are  Infected  to  as  low  as  3 
percent. 

It  doesn't  completely  eliminate  it  but  it 
certainly  lowers   it  percentagewise. 


[From  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)   Register, 

June  12.  19681 

AssAn.s  Huntley  on  Meat  Inspection 

(By  Nick  Kotz) 

Washington.  D.C. — Representative  Neal 
Smith  (Dem,.  la,)  charged  Tuesday  that  NBC 
news  commentator  Chet  Huntley  improperly 
failed  to  reveal  his  Interests  in  the  meat  In- 
dustry while  Huntley  was  editorializing 
against  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967, 

Smith,  in  a  House  speech,  said  Huntley 
has  corporate  and  financial  relationships  with 
persons  who  were  required  by  the  1987  law 
to  come  under  federal  meat  inspection.  The 
Interests  include  an  Iowa  cattle  feeding  firm. 

ASKS  probe 

Smith  asked  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  (FCC)  to  Investigate  Huntley's 
broadcast  and  buslners  Interests  in  terms  of 
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proper  broadcasting  ethics.  An  FCC  official 
has  Informed  Smith  that  Its  Investigation  Is 
under  way. 

Smith  also  asked  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  to  grant  him  air  time  because  of  errors 
of  fact  In  Huntley's  broadcast  and  because  of 
Huntley's  undisclosed  Interests  in  the  meat 
industry. 

An  NBC  spokesman  said  Tuesday  that  the 
network  has  decided  to  grant  Smith  air  time 
under  "the  fairness  doctrine"  after  network 
officials  had  reviewed  a  transscnpt  of  Hunt- 
ley's May  27  editorial  against  the  act. 

The  NBC  spokesman  also  said  the  network 
has  begun  an  investigation  of  Smith's  allega- 
tions concerning  the  propriety  of  Huntley's 
editorializing  on  a  subject  in  which  he  has  an 
economic  Interest. 

Huntley  attacked  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
In  the  May  27  radio  editorial  and  again  in 
another  editorial  June  10.  Smith  referred 
only  to  the  first  editorial. 

In  this  editorial  Huntley  called  the  meat 
Inspection  law  a  "farce"  because  It  guaran- 
teed cleanliness  only  In  the  packing  plant 
and  was  no  guarantee  that  meat  was  Im- 
properly handled  In  the  distribution  process 
or  by  the  housewife. 

Huntley  charged  that  meat  wholesalers  In 
New  York  and  other  cities  are  being  need- 
lessly thrown-  out  of  business  by  the  arbi- 
trary standards  of  USDA  Inspectors. 

Funhermore,  Huntley  charged  that  truck 
drivers  and  other  employes  of  the  wholesale 
district  In  New  York  are  quitting  their  Jobs 
to  become  federal  inspectors  and  "talk 
ojjenly"  of  receiving  "monies  under  the 
table"  In  return  for  "that  misleading  (fed- 
eral)  inspection  stamp." 

On  Monday,  on  the  NBC  radio  show  "Em- 
pixdsis."  Huntley  said: 

"Betty  Ftirness  i  the  President's  adviser  on 
consumer  affairs )  Is  strictly  bad  news  out  on 
the  farms  and  ranches  of  this  country,  ajid 
the  guys  who  grow  the  produce  are  a  bit  fed 
up  with  the  nonsense  of  Betty  posing  as  the 
spokesman  for  and  the  epitome  of  the  house- 
wife. 

"Thanks  to  the  armies  of  Bettys  on  gov- 
ernment pavTOlls  we  now  have  Inspectors 
enforcing  their  nonsense  and  insane  rules." 

Huntley  told  his  listeners  that  "99.9  per 
cent,  of  all  meat  has  always  been  clean." 

Smith  said  U.SDA  has  reported  to  him  21 
ln.>pectors  have  'oeen  hired  in  New  York 
sir.ce  passage  of  the  law  and  that  none  was 
a  truck  driver. 

Concerning  "monies  under  the  table." 
Smith  said  Huntley  has  offered  no  substan- 
tiating evidence  of  this  serious  Illegal  activ- 
ity, and  has  a  responsibility  to  report  any 
evidence  he  might  have  to  authorities. 

But  the  main  thrust  of  Smith's  state- 
ment and  letters  to  both  the  FCC  and  NBC 
was  to  trace  through  a  series  of  documents 
Huntley's  connections  with  two  men  who 
are  Involved  with  Edmund  Mayer.  Inc.,  a 
New  York  wholesale  meat  flrm. 

Because  this  flrm  performed  cutting  and 
boning  operations,  it  was  required  to  come 
under  federal  Inspection  by  the  new  law  if 
It  wished  to  continue  to  sell  in  interstate 
commerce.  The  flrm  came  under  federal  In- 
spection Apr.   1.  according  to  Smith. 

Both  In  his  House  speech  and  in  his  let- 
ter to  the  FCC.  Smith  detailed  the  following 
financial  relationships  which  he  said  tied 
Huntley  to  the  meat  Industry. 

Huntley  Is  executive  vice-president  of 
Group  21,  Inc.  a  cattle  feeding  flrm.  at 
Sutherland  In  northwest  Iowa.  The  president 
of  the  flrm  is  Alfred  Mayer  and  a  director 
Is  Ludwig  Mayer,  with  both  men  having  in- 
terest In  the  Edmund  Mayer  flrm.  Two  other 
directors  of  the  flrm  are  Gerald  and  Robert 
Pearson.  Group  21,  Inc..  lists  the  same  New 
York  address  as  the  Mayer  flrm. 

SPENCER    .\FFILI.\TIO.V 

Group  21,  Inc.,  which  feeds  about  18,000 
cattle  annually,  sells  some  of  Its  cattle  to 
Spencer  Packing  Co..  Spencer,  la.  Both  Oer- 
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aid  and  Robert  Pearson  are  directors  of  this 

flrm. 

Spencer  Packing  Co.,  In  turn  sells  some 
of  Its  meat  to  Edmund  Mayer.  Inc. 

An  official  of  Group  21,  Inc.,  confirmed 
In  an  Interview  Tuesday  that  Spencer  Pack- 
ing is  one  of  its  customers.  An  employe  of 
Spencer  Packing  confirmed  in  an  interview 
that  the  Mayer  flrm  in  New  York  "Is  a  good 
customer." 

Alfred  Mayer,  in  a  1965  interview  with  The 
Register,  said  his  flrm  handles  more  than 
one  minion  pounds  of  beef  weekly,  and  fea- 
tures luwa  beef  almost  exclusively.  At  that 
time,  both  Mayer  amd  Huntley  said  In  inter- 
views that  Group  21,  Inc.,  would  sell  some 
of  Its  cattle  to  Spencer  Packing  Co.,  and  that 
Spencer  provided  meat  to  the  Mayer  flrm. 

In  his  House  speech.  Smith  quoted  Hunt- 
ley's criticism  of  Betty  Furness  and  Ralph 
Nader  as  "two  self-styled  protectors  of  the 
public  weal." 

HIS    RELATIONSHIP 

Then,  Smith,  commented:  "He  (Huntley) 
failed  to  reveal  that  his  desire  to  become  a 
self-styled  opponent  of  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  Is  the  position  of  a  person  whose  rela- 
tionship to  meat  is  not  merely  that  of  a 
consumer. 

"Betty  Purness  and  Ralph  Nader  openly 
proclaimed  that  they  were  representing  the 
consumer's  point  of  view,  but  Mr.  Huntley 
did  not  reveal  on  this  broadcast  his  corporate 
and  flnancial  relationship  with  persons  af- 
fected by  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act. 

"...  I  am  not  saying  that  Chet  Huntley 
should  not  have  any  flnaiicial  Interest  of  any 
particular  kind  but  I  do  say  that  most  of  his 
listeners  who  heard  this  attack  upon  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  would  not  have  been 
aware  of  his  relationship  with  this  segment 
of  the  meat  Industry  and  were  therefore  not 
in  a  position  to  properly  discount  what  he 
was  saying  or  to  assume  that  he  might  have 
been  exaggerating.  " 

In  his  letter  to  FCC  Chairman  Rosel  Hyde, 
Smith  said  he  believes  that  Huntley — "in  the 
course  of  his  strong  and  patently  biased  edi- 
torial"— should  have  revealed  that  he  has  a 
corporate  relationship  with  persons  who  have 
been  required  to  meet  federal  sanitation  and 
operating  standards. 

FCC    POLICY 

Smith  asked  the  FCC  to  explain  its  own 
policy  governing  editorializing  by  news  com- 
mentators with  an  economic  interest  in  a 
subject.  He  questioned  whether  NBC  and 
other  networks  have  a  code  of  ethics  con- 
cerning such  matters,  and  whether  the  code 
Is  enforced. 

If  no  code  of  ethics  exists.  Smith  ques- 
tioned whether  one  is  being  developed. 

Huntley  was  Involved  in  a  similar  con- 
troversy in  March  of  1964. 

After  he  had  editorialized  In  a  radio  pro- 
gram against  foreign  meat  imports,  New  York 
Times  television  critic  Jack  Gould  questioned 
the  propriety  of  Huntley's  editorial  without 
revealing  his  Interest  in  a  domestic  beef 
product. 

At  that  time,  Gould  said  Huntley  had  in- 
vited newsmen  to  a  dinner  to  sample  'Chet 
Huntley's  nature-fed  beef."  The  product  was 
to  be  distributed  by  Edmund  Mayer,  Inc, 
the  firm  Smith  referred  to  which  has  Just 
been  required  to  come  under  federal  in- 
spection. 

Gould  quoted  Huntley  in  an  interview  as 
saying  that,  upon  reflection,  he  should  have 
disclosed  to  his  listeners  that  he  had  a 
private  business  Interest  in  one  phase  of 
the  beef  industry. 

HALTS  ADS 

Ten  days  later,  NBC  announced  that  the 
company  had  decided  for  business  and  Jour- 
nalistic reasons  that  Huntley  would  discon- 
tinue all  advertising  and  promotion  of  his 
beef  product. 

The  New  York  Times  quoted  Huntley  at 
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that  time  as  saying  that  he  had  invested 
about  $150,000  In  his  New  Jersey  farm  where 
he  feeds  cattle  a  special  formula  designed 
to  increase  their  weight  in  meat. 

Huntley  said  Wednesday  night:  "Too  much 
has  been  made  of  my  relatively  small  and 
recent  investment  In  a  feed  lot  company 

■In  fact, "  he  said,  'my  interest  in  cattle 
and  cattle  raising  goes  back  many  years  to 
my  bovhood  in  Montana.  Because  of  this  con- 
tinuing interest  I  have  sometimes  felt  the  oc- 
casion to  broadcast  interpretive  material 
about  the  problems  of  cattle  farmers  and 
others  whose  businesses  have  to  do  with 
cattle. 

"In  this  spirit.  I  recently  did  this  with  re- 
spect to  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act.  But  I 
recognize,  as  does  anyone  vi-ho  has  followed 
the  history  of  this  act.  that  it  is  an  issue 
where  many  points  of  view  are  possible,  I 
welcome  NBC's  otfer  of  broadcast  time  to 
Congressman  Smith  and  MIfs  Furness  so 
they  can  make  their  comments.  This  can 
only  add  to  an  atmosphere  of  healthy  de- 
bate." 


June  18,  1968 
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[F^om  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)   Register, 

June  15,  1968) 

More  Than  45  Plants  Shxit  dy  Meat  Law — 

Most  Actions   Taken   by   the   States 

(By  Nick  Kotz) 

Washington,  DC. — At  least  45  meat  pack- 
ing plants  have  closed  because  of  improper 
conditions  and  hundreds  of  others  have  not 
measiired  up  to  federal  inspection  standards 
since  enactment  of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act, 
said  Agriculture  Department  (USDA)  officials 
Friday. 

Rodney  Leonard,  administrator  of  USDA's 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service,  and  his 
aides  described  action  that  has  been  taken 
and  some  of  the  conditions  found  since  Pres- 
ident Johnson  signed  the  law  last  Dec.  15. 

BAD    AND    GOOD 

Commenting  on  sample  surveys  of  about 
1.000  plants  in  38  states.  Leonard  said: 

"Conditions  in  state  plants  vary  from  being 
extremely  had  to  extremely  good.  The  num- 
ber of  plants  operating  at  a  level  that  would 
qualify  for  federal  inspection  would  not  be 
typical." 

Dr.  James  Payne,  a  USDA  meat  inspection 
official,  said  that  at  least  45  to  50  plants 
have  been  closed  by  state  officials  without 
any  action  by  the  federal  government.  He 
said  exact  figures  are  not  available  because 
■mtpe  states  have  not  reported  all  closings. 

Leonard  said  about  20  plants  have  been 
closed  by  Illinois  state  officials  and  a  number 
of  plants  have  been  closed  by  officials  In 
Nebraska. 

In  Joint  action  by  both  federal  and  state 
officials.  20  plants  have  been  designated  as 
endangering  the  public  health,  said  Leonard 
and  W.  F.  Moss,  commissioner  of  agriculture 
In  Tennessee. 

The  federal  action  was  taken  under  a 
special  provision  of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
which  authorizes  the  USDA  to  act  against 
plants  endangering  public  health  If  state 
officials  fall  to  act. 

NO    DIRECT    .ACTION 

Some  123  plants  across  the  country  have 
been  surveyed  by  both  state  and  federal  of- 
ficials, said  Leonard,  and  state  officials  took 
action  against  the  20  Judged  to  be  hazards. 
No  direct  federal  action  was  required. 

Four  of  the  20  plants  were  closed  perma- 
nently, one  has  been  closed  temporarily  and 
the  others  have  taken  corrective  measures. 

Leonard  gave  the  following  written  report 
on  conc'ltlons  In  the  five  federally  Inspected 
plants  that  have  been  closed: 

A  large  Michigan  slaughtering  and  process- 
ing plant  was  adjudged  to  endanger  public 
health  because  of  "Insanitary  handling  of 
products  and  lack  of  proper  environmental 
sanitation." 

A    Connecticut    slaughtering    plant    was 


closed  because  of  "failure  to  control  con- 
demned, diseased  carcasses  which  had  been 
marked  Inspected  and  passed."  In  addition, 
the  report  stated  "spoiled  meat  byproducts 
were  present  in  a  cooler," 

A  Delaware  slaughtering  and  processing 
plant  was  closed  because  "contaminated 
water  was  being  used  in  producing  products 
for  human  consumption," 

An  Illinois  plant  was  closed  because  of 
"lack  of  proper  environmental  sanitation, 

A  Nevada  plant  has  been  closed  tempo- 
rarily for  "a  clean-up"  after  its  sanitation 
was  Judged  to  endanger  the  public  health. 
The  main  provision  of  the  Wholesome 
Meet  Act  requires  bringing  inspection  sys- 
tems and  plants  up  to  federal  standards 
within  three  years  or  else  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  take  over  inspection. 

Leonard  said  USDA  has  signed  agreements 
with  15  states.  Including  Iowa,  which  will 
provide  federal  matching  funds  to  help  the 
states  come  up  to  federal  standards. 

Each  state  has  agreed  to  make  changes 
in  its  inspection  system  to  comply  with  fed- 
eral standards.  Changes  might  Include 
amendments  to  the  state  meat  inspection 
law  hiring  and  training  of  more  Inspectors 
changes  in  Inspection  regulations  and  techni- 
ques. 

NOT  CERTIFIED 

Leonard  stressed  that  none  of  the  15  states 
has  been  certified  as  In  compliance  with  the 
federal  law,  and  will  not  be  certified  until 
complete  federal  standards  are  met  and  im- 
plemented. .    _ 

Federal  Inspectors  also  found  Improper 
and  unsanltarv  conditions  In  inspecting  two 
classes  of  meat  plants  that  were  required 
by  the  new  law  to  come  under  federal  In- 
spection for  the  first  time  If  they  desire  to 
sell  in  interstate  commerce. 

One  type  establishment  is  typically  a 
wholesale  firm  which  performs  "cutting  and 
boning"  of  meat. 

Leonard's  written  report  showed  that  1.004 
of  these  Arms  have  applied  for  lederal 
inspection. 

Of  these  firms,  he  said,  516  have  been 
granted  federal  inspection,  applications  are 
still  pending  on  184,  and  304  were  either 
rejec;ed  for  federal  inspection  or  cancelled 
their  c.ppllcatlons.  Leonard  said  virtually  all 
of  these  304  firms  failed  to  meet  federal 
standards. 

Another  group  perviotisly  exempted  were 
specialtv  and  mall  order  firms,  or  large 
cafeterias  which  [>erform  boning  and  cutting. 
To  sell  in  interstate  commerce  these  firms 
must  now  be  federally  inspected.  Previously, 
they  held  certificates  of  exemption, 

Leonard's  report  showed  that  289  firms 
had  applied  for  federal  inspection  of  which 
275  were  approved,  fotu-  are  pending  and 
10  were  rejected  or  cancelled, 

Dr,  Pavne  said  federal  inspectors  found 
conditions  in  112  of  the  boning  and  cutting 
or  prevlouslv  certificate  of  exemption  firms 
that  were  reported  to  the  states  for  correc- 
tive action. 

Leonard  did  not  supply  any  detailed  in- 
formation on  conditions  found  In  the  1,000 
plants  so  far  surveyed  in  38  states,  USDA 
must  report  to  Congress  in  detail  on  these 
conditions  at  the  end  of  the  year.  No  plants 
have  yet  been  surveyed  in  Iowa,  according 
to  Leonard's  report. 

He  supplied  specific  information  only  on 
plants  declared  to  endanger  the  public 
health. 

Aside  from  the  five  plants  closed,  other 
remarks  on  hazard  plants  which  now  have 
corrected  Improper  conditions  Included: 

An  Arizona  slaughtering  plant — "falltu-e 
to  control  insects  and  vermin.  Lack  of  en- 
vironmental sanitation.  Unsanitary  handling 
of  meat  and  meat  bv-products." 

Another  Arizona  slaughtering  plant— 
"Failure  to  control  inedible  and  condemned 
products.  Unsanitarv  procedures  used  In 
manufacturing  product." 


A  Nevada  slaughtering  and  processing 
plants-Unsanitary  procedures  used  in  man- 
ufactvu-ing  products." 

A  Utah  processing  plant— "Lack  of  control 
of  insects  and  vermin.  Unsanitary  handling 
of  products.  Improper  environmental  sani 
tation," 


IProm  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register. 
June  13,  19681 
FCC   To  Probe  Hvntley   on   Meat   Stand- 
Smith  Given  Time  for  Reply 
WASHINGTON,   DC, -The   Federal   Commxi- 
nlcatlons    Commission    ordered    an    inquiry 
Wednesdav  to  determine  whether  commen- 
tator Chet  Huntley's   financial  interests  In- 
fluenced him  in  broadcasting  an  attack  on  a 
recentlv  passed  U.S.  meat  inspection  law. 

At  the  same  time,  the  National  Broadcast- 
inc  Co  told  Representative  Neal  Smith 
(Dem  la  )  he  will  be  allowed  five  time  seg- 
ments' on  June  17  In  which  to  answer  Hun- 
tlev's  Mav  27  broadcast. 

Smith,"  a  prime  backer  of  the  law  that 
brings  manv  small  meat  packers  under  fed- 
eral inspection  for  the  first  time,  chiirged 
Tuesdav  that  Huntley  has  financial  links  to 
siich  a"  firm  which  he  did  not  reveal  when 
making  his  broadcast.  The  flrm  has  Iowa  con- 
nections. „       

He  said  Huntlev's  comments  were  patently 
biased"  and  contained  misleading  and  false 
information. 

FCC  Chairman  Rosel  H.  Hyde  told  Smith 
in  a  letter  Wednesdav  that  while  the  com- 
mission is  prohibited  from  censoring  broad- 
casts it  -expects  its  broadcast  licensees  to  re- 
port the  news  as  accurately  and  Imparnally 
a.s  possible.  " 

Hyde  said  the  commission  has  ruled  that 
"whenever  an  cmplove  of  a  station  who  is 
in  a  position  to  influence  program  content 
has  outside  business  interests  which  might 
create  ll  conflict  of  interest  ....  it  Is  the 
responsibilitv  of  the  licensee  either  to  In- 
sulate the  employe  from  the  program  selec- 
tion process  or.  ...  to  adopt  .safeguards  to 
make  -'-tire  that  the  licensee's  facilities  are 
not  improperlv  used." 

•The  commission  will  make  Inquiry  Into 
the  matters  set  forth  in  your  letter,"  Hyde 
told  Smith,  "and  will  take  any  action  It 
deems  necessarv  m  this  case." 

Smith  said  he  was  told  by  NBC  that  his 
recorded  reply  to  the  Huntlfey  broadcast  will 
be  fed  into  the  network  at  intervals  starting 
at  1  ;06  p.m.  June  17. 


I  From  the  Los  Angeles   (Calif.)   Times, 
June  12.  1968) 

CHET     Ht-NTLEY'S     LINKS     TO     ME.AT     COMPANY 

Told— NEWSCASTER,  ■\^'ho  Attacked  Inspec- 
tion LAW,  HAS  Interest  in  Firm  Covered 
BY  It 

(By  Robert  L,  Jackson) 
Washington,— Newscaster  Chet  Huntley, 
who  has  twice  attacked  the  recently  enacted 
federal  meat  inspection  act  In  national  radio 
editorials,  has  financial  ties  to  a  company 
that  must  meet  the  law's  strict  requirements. 
Rep  Neal  Smith  iD-Iowa)  disclosed  Ttiesday. 
Smith,  who  helped  guide  the  act  through 
congress  last  December  over  strong  industry 
opposition,  said  in  a  House  ,=peech  that  he 
had  asked  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  investigate  the  ethics  of  Huntley's 
comments.  ,   „     „^ 

He  said  Huntley,  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.,  should  have  Informed  his 
listeners  of  his  financial  Interests  in  the 
meat  industry  so  they  could  better  assess  his 

The  Inspection  law  provided  that  plants 
"telling  meat  within  the  boundaries  of  a  state 
must  meet  within  two  years  the  same  sanita- 
tion standards  that  now  apply  to  companies 
selling  meat  In  interstate  commerce. 

Huntley  Is  executive  vice  president  of 
Group  2l'  Inc.,  a  New  York-based  flrm  headed 
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by  Alfred  Mayer,  according  to  company  lit- 
erature that  Smith  gave  to  reporters. 

Mayer  and  Ludwig  Mayer,  another  direc- 
tor of  Group  21,  are  associated  with  Edmund 
Mayer,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  which  operates  a 
wholesale  meat  plant  that  came  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  meat  inspection 
program  April  1.  Smith  said. 

The  New  York  address  for  Group  21  Is  the 
same  as  for  Edmund  Mayer,  Inc.,  Smith  said. 
Group  21,  which  is  engaged  In  beef  produc- 
tion near  Royal,  Iowa,  sells  beef  to  Spencer 
Packing  Co.,  Spencer,  Iowa,  which  in  turn 
furnishes  meat  to  the  Mayer  flrm.  he  said. 

An  NBC  spokesman  In  New  York  said  the 
network  would  honor  Smith's  request  for  air 
lime  to  respond  to  Huntley's  remarks,  but 
neither  the  network  nor  Huntley  had  Im- 
mediate comment  on  the  commentator's 
business  Interests,  the  spokesman   said. 

Smith  said  he  would  accept  the  NBC  offer 
of  air  time. 

On  Mav  27,  In  his  radio  program.  Perspec- 
tive on  the  News,  Huntley  said  "this  whole 
nev/  inspection  program  is  a  Inrce  in  that  It 
attempts  to  guarantee  cleanliness  at  only 
an  early  ^tage  of  meat  distribution  Further, 
there  was  no  need  for  the  federal  program's 
extension  Into  new  ureas." 

On  Monday,  on  the  NBC  radio  show.  Em- 
phasis, Huntley  said: 

"Betty  Purne.ss  (the  President's  adviser  on 
consumer  affairs)  Is  strictly  bad  news  out  on 
the  farms  and  ranches  of  this  country,  and 
the  guys  who  grow  the  produce  are  a  bit 
fed  up  with  the  nonsense  of  Betty  posing 
as  the  spokesman  for  and  the  epitome  of  t^e 
housewife. 

"Thanks  to  the  armies  of  Bettys  on  gov- 
ernment payrolls  we  now  have  inspectors 
enforcing  their  nonsense  and  insane  rules." 

Huntley  told  his  listeners  that  "99.9';  of 
all  meat  has  always  been  clean  " 

However,  congressional  committees  last  fall 
were  told  that  state-Inspected  meat  generally 
falls  below  standards  set  for  lederal  meat 
products. 

Even  among  meat  subject  to  federal  In- 
spection, more  than  4  million  parts  ol  car- 
casses were  condemned  by  federal  Inspectors 
as  unfit  during  the  1967  fiscal  year.  Congress 
was  told. 

In  his  letter  to  the  FCC,  Smith  asked: 
"What  policy  has  NBC  and  other  networks 
established  with  regard  to  editorializing  by  Its 
commentators  on  public  Issues  in  which  the 
commentator  (has)  a  personal  or  an  economic 
Interest  .  .  .?" 

In  1964,  Huntley  was  criticized  for  dis- 
cussing on  radio  the  beef  industry's  price 
smicture  on  the  same  day  that  "Chet  Hunt- 
ley's Nature-Fed  Beef"  was  introduced  In 
some  New  York  stores. 

Subsequently.  Huntley  and  NBC  agreed 
that  his  name  should  no  longer  be  used  to 
promote  beef  produced  at  hl.s  farm  In  Stock- 
ton. N.J. 


THE  POLITICS  OF  DESPERATION 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

(jF    TEX.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH'ES 
Tuesday.  June  IS,  1968 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  times  there  is  no  subject  that  Con- 
gress needs  to  consider  more  seriously 
than  that  which  constitutes  the  topic  of 
the  very  cogent  remarks  of  my  distin- 
-uLshed  colleague,  the  Honorable  Henry 
B  Gonzalez,  in  his  address  to  the  San 
Jacinto  Chapter  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers  in  my  city  of 
Houston,  Tex.,  on  June  14.  1968.  Because 
I  think  these  remarks  contribute  to  the 
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dialog  concerning  a  major  issue  of  our 
time,  I  offer  them  here  for  the  consider- 
ation of  my  colleagues: 

The  Politics  or  Desperation 
(An  address  by  Henry  B   Gonzalez,  Member 

of  Congress.  San  Jacinto  Chapter,  National 

Association    of    Social    Worlcers.    Houston. 

Tex.,  June  14.  1968) 

When  I  accepted  your  invitation  to  be  here 
tonight.  I  did  so  with  some  trepidation.  Not 
that  I  didn't  feel  that  I  would  be  welcomed 
and  among  friends — Houston  has  always  been 
a  warm  and  friendly  city  to  me.  The  problem 
was  that  I  would  be  talking  to  social  work- 
ers. The  Job  of  deciding  what  to  talk  about 
has  not  been  easy,  because  you  people  deal 
with  the  widest  possible  variety  of  problems, 
have  the  greatest  assortment  of  concerns,  and 
have  unlimited  Interests.  I  could  have  talked 
about  anything,  and  for  a  while  was  tempted 
to  talk  about  nothing  at  all — but  that  would 
have  been  unfair  I  knew  that  I  could  not  get 
away  with  giving  you  a  pep  talk  and  John 
Wesley's  commandment:  "Do  all  the  good 
you  can,  by  all  the  means  you  can.  in  all  the 
ways  you  can.  In  all  the  places  you  can.  at 
all  the  times  you  can.  to  all  the  people  you 
can.  as  long  as  ever  you  can."  That  would 
have  been  a  gopd  thing,  but  It  still  would  not 
have  done,  because  you  all  have  been  ac- 
cused of  being"  Just  plain  old  do-gooders,  and 
you  have  had  too  many  pep  talks  anyway. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  know  of 
no  higher  calling  than  that  you  follow.  The 
fact  Is  that  in  a  world  that  seems  largely 
callous  and  uncaring,  you  are  the  people 
w^ho  make  It  yotix  business  to  care,  and  try 
to  set  wrongs  right,  and  give  help  to  those 
who  are  unable  to  help  themselves.  You  have 
my  Jidmlration.  because  I  know  that  you 
have  Jobs  that  are  essentially  lmp>osslble  be- 
cause they  are  never  finished.  The  Job  Is 
never  finished  because  humanity  la  not 
finished,  and  as  long  as  society  exists  there 
will  be  some  who  simply  cannot  cope  with 
life  without  help  and  gilldance. 

You  might  say  that  a  social  worker  deals 
in  futility  and  desperation.  His  Joh.la  to  pre- 
vent life  from  becoming  either  futile  or  des- 
perate. That  Is  not  an  easy  Job,  but  I  think 
that  I  can  iinderstacd  It. 

Even  though  a.  good  part  of  my  Job  la 
consumed  In  what  is  really  social  work — 
I  get  hundreds  cf  letters  every  week  from 
people  who  need  Jobe.  who  need  help  with 
social  security  or  welfare,  who  need  to  find 
missing  sons,  who  want  in  or  out  of  the 
army,  who  have  grievances  against  their 
bosses,  and  sometimes  from  people  who  ape 
simply  so  overwhelmed  that  they  want  only 
for  me  to  listen  to  their  problems  and  offer 
some  advice.  But  even  though  social  prob- 
lems are  well  known  to  me.  I  am  not  a  social 
worker.  My  field  Is  jx>lltlcs.  and  I  would  like 
to  talk  a  little  tonight  about  what  might 
be  called  the  politics  of  the  desperate  peo- 
ple. I  chose  this  topic  because  It  deals  with 
a  kind  of  politics  that  is  all  too  familiar  to- 
day, and  causes  all  of  us  alarm  and  distress. 

'The  politics  of  desp>eration  Is  nothing  new 
in  this  country;  it  Is  as  old  as  the  war  of 
revolution  and  predates  the  Constitution 
Itself.  Essentially,  the  politics  of  despera- 
tion is  practiced  by  those  who  have  nothing 
to  lose,  or  those  who  think  they  have 
nothing  to  lose — those  who  feel  abandoned, 
left  out,  put  upon  bv  government,  or  simply 
Ignored.  The  politics  of  desperation  Is  Im- 
portant for  us  to  understand  because  it  Is 
something  that  we  see  daily,  but  do  not 
really  understand  and  may  not  even  rec- 
ognize. Those  who  have  no  stake  in  our 
society  or  who  think  that  they  have  no 
stake,  are  all  about,  and  they  have  griev- 
ances that  they  want  redressed,  have  prob- 
lems that  they  want  people  to  hear  about. 
If  they  are  Ignored,  they  will  resort  to  un- 
conventional and  even  desperate  tactics. 
There  la  in  our  country  today  the  seeda  of 
bitterness  and  the  pwtentlal  for  tragedy,  and 
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It  la  bound  up  in  the  misfortunes  of  the 
land. 

The  politics  of  desperation  stem  most  often 
from  people  who  are  in  financial  distress — 
people  who  are  hopelessly  in  debt,  who  can- 
not get  help,  who  feel  that  they  are  about  to 
lose  everything  and  are  ready  to  do  anything 
to  either  get  help  or  stave  off  disaster.  It 
also  stems  from  people  whose  drenms  and 
illusions  are  shattered,  and  whose  hopes  have 
somehow  been  twisted  Into  bitter  memories. 
This  politics  can  take  the  form  of  revolution, 
anarchy,  wild  movements  In  behalf  of  a 
simple  solution  to  all  ills,  demagoguery  and 
other  assorted  aberrations.  Through  It  all 
runs  the  common  thread — p>eople  who  have 
nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain,  or 
think  so. 

After  the  Revolutionary  War.  and  before 
the  Constitution  was  written  each  state  had 
fairly  comply  control  of  its  affairs.  Each  state 
issued  money  and  more  or  less  acted  like  an 
independent  country.  The  central  govern- 
ment was  loose  and  ineffective.  One  result  of 
all  this  was  that  every  state  had  bad  finan- 
cial problems — money  was  often  worthless 
and  business  was  bad.  Farmers  were  badly 
hurt  by  debt  and  by  poor  prices.  In  a  great 
many  states  these  economic  ills  were  attacked 
by  a  variety  of  unorthodox  schemes.  But  in 
other  states,  like  Massachusetts,  the  state 
government  called  for  sound  money  and 
prompt  payment  of  .ill  debts.  This  was  be- 
cause the  state  legislature  was  dominated 
by  the  merchants  around  Boston  and  other 
coastal  towns.  The  problem  was  that  the 
state  was  not  selling  its  goods  overseas. 
Merchants  in  Boston  weren't  selling  what 
the  farmers  were  raising.  The  farmers  needed 
goods,  but  had  no  money.  They  had  mort- 
gages and  bills  to  pay.  In  county  after  county 
the  farmers  were  unable  to  pay  debts,  and 
found  their  property  taken  by  the  sheriff  and 
themselves  in  Jail  for  debt.  The  farmers  came 
to  believe  that  the  seaboard  merchants  were 
out  to  get  control  of  all  the  land  in  the 
state  by  means  of  having  courts  seize  land 
for  payment  of  debts.  The  desperate  farmers. 
about  eleven  hundred  of  them,  decided  to 
march  on  the  capital  and  demand  relief. 
When  the  dust  settled,  the  farmers  were 
defeated  by  the  state  militia.  But  the  result 
was  that  everyone  suddenly  realized  that 
the  government  of  the  country  needed  some 
overhauling.  The  Constitution  owes  a  great 
deal  to  those  desperate  fanners,  because  they 
proved  that  the  confederation  was  not  work- 
ing. Not  only  that,  they  got  relief  from  some 
of  their  pressing  financial  problems. 

Here  was  a  case  where  men  simply  had 
nothing  to  lose — they  had  already  lost  every- 
thing. Their  government  was  either  unable 
to  respond  to  their  complaints,  or  it  was 
unwilling  to  do  so.  Without  any  other  alter- 
native to  choose  from  the  Massachusetts 
farmers  revolted.  Everyone  was  horrified  ex- 
cept for  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  remarked 
that  a  rebellion  was  a  good  thing  once  in  a 
while. 

S  the  first  and  most  obvious  kind  of  po- 
litical desperation  is  armed  rebellion. 

Rebellion  has  never  succeeded  in  this 
country,  not  in  1786,  and  not  in  any  other 
year.  "The  reason  Is  probably  that  most  of 
us  do  in  fact  have  a  stake  In  our  govern- 
ment and  in  our  country,  and  so  most  of  us 
are  willing  to  fight  to  keep  the  government 
In  operation.  On  the  other  hand  not  many 
people  are  eager  to  revolt,  because  not  many 
are  left  out  or  left  behind.  Our  government 
generally  responds  in  time  to  prevent  des- 
peration from  becoming  disaster.  Anarchy  is 
what  you  might  call  unorganized  rebel- 
lion. Anarchists  simply  don't  believe  In  any 
government  at  all.  Anarchy  is  not  attractive 
to  many  people,  mostly  because  it  makes  no 
sense.  But  to  a  few,  who  may  be  ignorant 
or  Insane,  and  some  who  may  be  brilliant 
and  disillusioned,  no  government  at  all  is 
the  best  government.  These  people  tend  to 
believe    that    government    Is    a    conspiracy 
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against  the  people.  So  in  the  hey  day  of  the 
anarchist  movement  they  threw  bombs  and 
sabotaged  factories,  and  sometimes  killed 
people  they  believed  to  be  keys  to  the  whple 
thing.  Anarchists  are  not  always  violent — ■ 
the  hippie  communes  of  peace  and  love  are 
essentially  an  attempt  to  achieve  anarchy. 
The  object  of  the  hippie  Is  to  have  a  society 
where  everybody  Is  free  to  do  his  thing, 
whatever  it  may  be — unfettered,  undemand- 
ing life.  It  sounds  beautiful,  and  may  actu- 
ally work  on  a  small  scale,  but  simply  can- 
not work  for  a  town  or  anything  else  bigger 
than  a  few  dozen  people  because  It  demands 
complete  agreement  that  no  rules  are  needed. 
Anarchists  are  the  dropouts  of  pwUtlcal  life. 
They  have  never  played  an  important  role 
In  the  shaping  or  our  social  or  political 
life. 

In  time  of  depression,  as  we  had  In  the 
1930's.  the  politics  of  desperation  came  into 
full  flower.  In  the  depression  there  were 
twelve  million  people  out  of  work:  there  was 
no  charity  you  could  rely  on.  When  Pres- 
ident Hoover  In  1929  tried  to  raise  a  giant 
charity  fund  from  private  sources  he  could 
get  only  fifteen  million  dollars — about  two 
dollars  for  each  man  unemployed  at  the 
time.  There  was  no  government  aid  to  speak 
of.  No  one  knew  what  to  do  or  where  to  go: 
no  one  had  any  answers.  People  everywhere 
were  running  out  of  time,  out  of  resources; 
nothing  seemed  to  help.  The  goverimaent 
was  confused  and  was  saying  that  prosperity 
was  Just  around  the  comer,  but  people  knew 
that  It  was  not  true.  In  this  atmosphere, 
with  literally  millions  of  people  drifting 
about  without  hope  and  without  direction, 
the  politics  of  desperation  came  alive  In  all 
Its  forms. 

You  had  the  revolutionaries.  These  were 
the  Communists  and  the  Socialists,  who  pa- 
raded and  marched  and  foresaw  the  doom 
of  the  capitalist  system.  They  were  not  about 
to  mount  any  violent  attack  on  the  system, 
because  they  thought  It  was  collapsing  of 
its  own  weight. 

Then  you  had  the  political  the  medicine 
men  with  the  quick  and  easy  answers.  These 
were  the  promoters  of  politics,  and  they  are 
still  with  lis. 

The  Townsend  Plan  was  one  of  the  evan- 
gelistic appeals  of  the  day.  This  plan  was 
conceived  In  California,  and  It  called  for 
the  Government  to  hand  SI  50  every  month 
to  everyone  over  sixty  years  of  age.  All  that 
had  to  be  done  was  for  the  oldsters  to  guar- 
antee to  spend  the  money.  Townsend  did 
not  say  where  the  money  would  come  from; 
he  Just  wanted  It  distributed.  This  had  a 
powerful  appeal,  because  California  was 
filled  with  retired  people,  and  many  of  them 
had  lost  everything  In  the  depression.  It  ap- 
pealed to  others  because  they  believed  the 
plan  would  put  money  back  Into  circulation 
and  end  the  depression.  Townsend  clubs 
started  all  over  the  country.  A  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  Congress  that  would  give  S200  a 
month  to  all  people  over  sixty.  But  it  was 
dropped  because  In  the  cold  light  of  day  it 
turned  out  that  this  bill  would  have  put  one 
half  of  the  national  Income  Into  the  pockets 
of  one  eleventh  of  the  population.  And  Town- 
send's  chief  lieutenant  took  off  with  S90.- 
000  of  the  poor  people's  money. 

But  the  Townsend  Plan  Is  still  with  tis. 
Today  It  takes  the  form  of  the  land  grant 
movement  In  New  Mexico  and  elsewhere — the 
leader  Is  Reies  Tljerlna,  whose  name  you  may 
know  as  a  result  of  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign. 

According  to  Tljerina,  the  people  who  lived 
In  the  Southwest  when  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try was  taken  Into  the  United  States  held 
their  land  from  grants  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Spain,  and  which  grants  were 
honored  by  the  govermnent  of  Mexico.  But 
after  the  United  States  took  over,  these  lands 
were  swindled  by  the  Anglo-Americans,  and 
the  result  Is  that  Spanlsh-sumamed  people 
have  been  left  landless  and  In  pKDverty. 


It  Is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  land  1ft 
a  good  part  of  the  Southwest  was  owned  by 
Mexicans  and  their  descendants.  Most  of 
this  land  was  bought  at  low  prices  and 
under  questionable  circumstances  by  settlers, 
often  through  sheriff's  sales  for  back  taxes 
Some  people  of  Mexican  ancestry  are  still 
embittered  about  this,  and  so  it  is  a  potent 
source  for  an  evangelistic  political  operator 
to  draw  on.  The  organization  fostered  by 
Reies  Tijerina  says  that  the  lands  ought  to 
be  restored,  or  the  ancestors  of  the  original 
owners  indemnified.  In  either  event  the  re- 
sult would  be  instant  riches  for  people  who 
are  now  poor  and  landless,  and  who  are 
ready  to  grasp  at  even  the  most  unlikely  of 
straws  It  is  an  unlikely  scheme  at  best, 
but  it  makes  a  living  for  Tijerina— and  gives 
an  outlet  lor  people  who  are  ready  to  dream 
rather  than  reason. 

The  evangelists  of  the  thirties,  like  those 
of  todav,  depend  on  the  gullibility  of  people 
for   their   appeal.   One   of   the   songs   of   the 
day  protested  the  wealth  of  the  banks,  and 
the  poverty  of  the  people.  It  went  like  this; 
"O  the  banks  are  made  of  marble; 
With  a  guard  at  every  door; 
The  vaults  are  filled  with  money  ^^ 
That  you  and  I  have  sweated  for." 

It  ended  with  a  call  for  unity,  and  prom- 
ised that  "some  day  we'll  all  own  those  banks 
of    marble,    with    a    guard    at    every    door." 
There   would    be    plenty   for   all.    went    the 
promise,  jobs  for  the  sailors,   land  for  the 
farmers,    food    for    the    miners.    But    songs 
were   no   substitute   for   programs,   and   the 
song  though  still  sung  is  still  only  a  memory. 
Like  the  little  red  song  book  of  the  IWW,  it 
preached    and    evangelized,    and    many    fol- 
lowed, but  few  got  anywhere  with  it.  The 
banks  mav  nave  been  made  of  marble,  but 
not  munv  of  them  were  rich.  So  people  would 
curse,  aiid  thousands  were  driven  out  of  the 
dust  bowl  bv  weather  and  the  bankers,  but 
they  bore  up  vuider  it  all  ;ind  somehow  sur- 
vived. It  was  a  hard  and  sad  time,  but  the 
people  did  not  resort  to  revolution,  to  an- 
archy or  flock  to  the  evangelists. 

Oiie  other  class  of  desperate  politics  de- 
pends  on   shattered    illusions,    and   that   is 
the  politics  of  the  demagogue.  Now  an  evan- 
gelist will  offer  some  program,  some  magic 
elixir  to  remove  the  blight  of  poverty  and 
mlserv.  The  demagogue  will  wrap  himself  in 
the  flames  of  oratory,  and  make  his  appeal 
to  passion.  Where  Townsend  would  promise 
a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month  to  every- 
body over  sixty,  Huey  Long  played  on  the 
passion   of    the   people    made   poor    by   de- 
pression and  promised  to  "share  the  wealth." 
He  said  that  if  he  was  elected  President,  the 
wealth  of  this  land  would  be  shared  by  one 
and  all.  There  would  be  a  great  levy  placed 
on  fortunes  and  inheritances.  Long  said,  and 
this  would  present  every  family  in  America 
with  a  S5000  house  and  a  $2000  annual  In- 
come.   Huey    Long    would,    his    song    went, 
would  make  "every  man  a  king." 

Some  of  you  probably  remember  that  song: 

"Why  weep  or  slumber  America 

Land  of  Faith  and  truth. 

There's  a  castle,  clothing  and  food  for  all. 

All  belongs  to  you. 
"There'll  be  peace  without  end 

Every  man  a  friend 

With  every  man  a  king." 

Other  demagogues  have  been  simpler  than 
the  Kingfish.  because  they  have  depended  on 
simpler  passions  for  their  popular  support. 
Racists  like  Theodore  Bilbo  could  become 
Senators  like  Long,  but  they  could  never  be- 
come anything  like  the  force  that  Long  did. 
But  in  the  end.  Long  was  killed  by  the  pas- 
sion of  a  man  who  was  his  enemy,  a  man  who 
said  that  his  family  had  been  ruined  by  the 
Kingfish.  So  ended  the  life  of  a  most  remark- 
able demagogue. 

If  popular  passion  can  fuel  the  political 
fires  of  some,  dead  dreams  can  Inspire  others. 
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Those  who  base  their  appeal  on  some  shat- 
tered Illusion  and  build  a  crystal  hope  on 
that  foundation  can  offer  great  appeal  to 
desperate  people  Georqe  Wallace,  by  damn- 
ing everything  that  moves,  appeals  to  those 
whose  dreams  have  soured,  and  who  want  to 
return  to  some  good  old  days  that  never 
existed,  finds  a  powerful  source  of  support. 
He  preaches  from  a  platform  mixed  with 
agnosticism  and  hate,  and  flnds  friends  in 
those  who  have  found  life  sour,  and  who 
think  that  the  country  is  going  to  hell  in  a 
handcart.  Then  there  is  the  Nation  of  Islam 
founded  by  Elijah  Muhammed,  among  whose 
followers  Is  Muhammed  All.  the  boxer  who 
once  was  known  as  Cassius  Clay. 

The  faith  of  Elijah  Muhammed  stems  from 
his  disillusionment  with  this  country.  Hav- 
ing lost  faith,  he  wrote  a  theology  that  damns 
everything  that  is  not  black.  His  followers  are 
even  asked  to  change  names,  because  he  says 
any  Negro  in  this  country  is  descended  from 
slaves,  and  his  name  is  not  a  free  name  but 
that  of  a  slave.  By  changing  names  Elijah's 
followers  symbolically  become  free  men.  and 
they  hope  eventually  to  be  free  in  a  new  na- 
tion of  Islam,  to  be  carved  out  of  the  country 
and  set  aside  from  Muhammed  and  the  faith- 
ful. His  dreams  are  more  elaborate  than  those 
of  George  Wallace,  taut  both  stem  from  the 
same    source:    disillusionment   and   despair, 
and   they   appeal    to   those   who   have   been 
.soured  by  life,  and  whose  dreams  are  shat- 
tered  bv"  forces   greater  than   they   are.  On 
these   bitter  foundations  the  [;ulllble  build 
new  dreams,  and  follow  men  who  elaborate 
on  the  bitterness  from  which  the  dreams  are 

made.  .  „» 

Our  country  has  been  shaken  In  recent 
years  and  months  by  a  never  ending  succes- 
sion of  political  aberrations.  The  shock  waves 
set  off  by  the  draft  card  burners  hardly  had 
time  to  settle  before  the  next  wave  started, 
this  time  in  universities.  Riots,  exhortations 
and  dreams  have  vented  passions,  and  even 
assassins  have  worked  their  terrible  destruc- 
tion We  are  tempted  to  believe  that  these 
wild  events  have  become  a  way  of  life  and 
that  the  country  is  being  jarred  from  Its 
foiuidatlons. 

But  I  do  not  Ijelleve  that  the  politics  of 
desperation  rules  this  country.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  politics  of  revolt,  of  anarchy, 
of  evangelism,  of  demagoguery  or  of  disil- 
lusionment have  the  upper  hand  today  any 
more  than  thev  did  in  1786. 

The  fact  is  that  most  people  have  a  stake 
in  this  country.  They  understand  what  poli- 
tical desperadoes  are  trying  to  do.  and  they 
reall2e  that  chaos  Is  no  solution  to  political 
ills. 

Probably    one    of    the    best    observers    of 
American '  democracy  was  Alexis  de  Toque- 
ville    who  came  from  Pr::nce  to  see  how  our 
system  worked.  He  traveled  far  and  wide  and 
wTOte   a  book  that  was   remarkable  for  its 
perceptiveness  and  in  some  cases  for  its  pro- 
phetic qualities.  De  ToquevUle's  book  DemoC' 
racy  in  America  was  published  in  1835.  and 
he  saw  then— and  what  he  saw  then  is  still 
true— that   "In   America,  the   lowest   classes 
have  conceived  a  very  high  nntlon  of  politi- 
cal rights;   and  they  refrain  from  attacking 
the  rights  of  others  in  order  that  their  own 
may  not  be  violated."  In  short  he  saw  that 
every  citizen  understood  what  it  was  to  be 
free."  and  understood  his  role  and  responsi- 
bility,  knew  that   if  he  violated  the  rights 
of  others,  could  not  longer  legitimately  claim 
his  own.  People  in  this  country.  De  Toque- 
ville  said,  "obey  the  law  not  only  because  it 
is  their  own  work,  but  because  it  may  be 
changed  if  It  is  harmful." 

Otu-  coimtry  was  built  in  struggle,  .and  it 
exists  now  in'  the  midst  of  struggle  and  tu- 
mult. But  through  it  n,ll  there  has  been  a 
faith  in  our  system  and  mutual  trust  among 
otir  citizer.s.  Most  of  us  know  people  who  are 
somehow  desperate,  but  even  these  have 
hope  for  tomorrow  and  believe  that  they 
have  a  steke  in  this  country.  They  do  not 
therefore  listen  to  the  odd  voices  of  the  poll- 
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tlclans  who  would  seize  on  desperation  and 
make  it  a  springboard  to  power.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  politicians  is  however  a  sign 
that  we  still   face   problems  that  have  not 
been  resolved:  that  there  are  still  people  who 
feel  that   they  .ore  being   ignored   and   that 
their  problems  are  going  unsolved.  That  is 
why  there  can  be  a  Reies  Tijerina  and  that 
is  why  there  Is  a  Poor  People's  Campaign: 
and  it  is  why  we  have  draft  card  burners 
and  social  dropouts.  It  Is  why  we  have  t}ie 
black   power  movement   and   the   Nation  "of 
Islam,  and  it  explains  why  there  can  be  the 
bitter   preachments  of  George  Wallace  and 
like  minded  men.  The  passions  of  the  des- 
perate will  find  outlets;   and  the  danger  of 
the  politics  of  desperatton  Is  that  we  will  not 
understand  that  it  is  a'symptom  of  ills  and 
problems  that  need  attention.  I  think  that 
onr  government  is  responsible  and  that  it  Is 
responsive;    I  believe  that  this  is  why  our 
country  lias  a  firm  and  stable  foundation.  I 
believe  that  the  politics  of  desperation  is  not 
a  cause  of   our  troubles,  but   a  product  of 
unmet  problems;  but  I  also  believe  the  lines 


of  Carl  Sandburg: 

"Across  the  bitter  years  and  howling  winters 

The  (^eathless  dreiun  will  be  the  stronger 

The  dream  of  equity  will  win." 


FAREWELL  TO  A  SENATOR 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18.  1968 
Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  valued 
constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Joseph  A. 
Caspar,  of  West  New  York.  N.J..  has 
written  two  fine  poetic  tributes  to  the 
memorv  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  Senator  Robert  Francis  Kennedy  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  these  two  fine 
poems  by  Mr.  Caspar  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 
The  poems  follow : 

Fakewell  to  a  Senator 
(By  Joseph  A.  Caspar) 
A  fighting  man.  a  man  was  He. 
He  fought  for  peoples  Liberty. 
President  He  may  have  been. 
If  only  the  world  was  free  from  sin. 

In  California.  He'll  be  remembered  the  most. 
And  all  through  the  U.S.A..  coast  to  coast. 
It  was  in  Los  Angeles,  this  story  began. 
At  the  California  Primary,  in  which  He  ran. 

The  Senator  won,  votes  went  His  way. 
Then  came  the  shote.  that  made  it  a  gloomy 

day. 
Six  persons  were  Injured,  the  Senator  was 

one. 
And  they  caught  the  assassin  with  the  gun. 

The  Senator  lie  In  an  unconsclotis  state. 
But  the  doctors,  could  not  change  His  fate. 
He  died  on  the  6th  day  of  June.  1968. 
In  the  same  manner  ol  John,  His  Brother  of 

late. 
From  Los  Angeles  to  New  York,  His  body 

was  fiown. 
To  Saint  Patricks  Cathedral,  where  It  was 

known. 
His  body  there  would  lie  In  State,  untU  the 

Mass, 
And    thousands   of   people,    by    His    casket 

would  psiss. 

His  body  was  then  brought  by  raU, 
To  Jouriiey,  on  His  last  long  trail. 
The  mourners  waited,  as  the  trains  rolled  by. 
AU  were  somber,  many  with  tears  In  their 
eves. 
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The  casket  waa  In  the  twenty-first  car, 
As  the  Funeral  Trains  traveled  afar. 
Through   New    York,   New   Jersey,    Pennsyl- 
vania, to  Delaware, 
Maryland   and   Washington   DC,   as   people 

waited  there. 
The  trains  arrived,  darkness  had  set  In, 
They    carried    the    casket,    the    Navy    Band 

played  a  Hymn. 
The    Funeral    Procession    then    left    Union 

Station,  I 

Seen  on  T.V..  all  over  the  Nation. 
Down,     Constitution     Avenue    the     Cortege 

moved  along. 
At  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  there  was  sung  a 

song. 
The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,  for  which 

we  all  stand. 
As  did  Lincoln,  the  Kennedys  aU  three  so 

grand. 
They  will  all  be  to-gether  In  Heaven  above. 
To  Ulk  of  the  things.  They  all  did  Love. 
Then  over  the  Memorial  Bridge  He  was  taken. 
To  be  sent  to  Heaven,  where  He  shall  awaken. 
To  National  Arlington  Cemetery,  tor  His  last 

ride.  ,  .     . 

To  be  burled  by  His  Brother  John,  side  by 

side. 
So  Robert  F.  Hsnnedy.  a  Man  was  He. 
Who  died,  fighting,  for  Americans  Freedom 

and  Equality. 

Farewexl   to   a    President 
(By  Joseph  A.  Caspar) 
This  tnp  He  made,  was  it  to  no  avail. 

Drivini?  down  that  Tex.in  Trail. 

The  crowds  all  cheered,  as  He  smiled  back. 

Then  came  the  sound  of  a  rifle  crack. 

His  car  sped  forward  to  the  hospital  near. 

But  Life  for  the  President  ended  here. 

The  suspected  killer  was  caught  near-by. 

But  not  before  a  poUceman  died. 

Thev  held  him  In  their  county  Jail, 
When  being  moved  his  face  turned  pale. 
A  shot  rang  out.  he  fell  down. 
Killed  by  a  man  who  was  In  town. 
Meanwhile  the  President  was  flown  away, 
To  the  Capital  where  He  did  stay. 
His  casket  there.  It  Ue  in  State. 
So  that  all  the  world  could  see  His  Fate. 

The  T-V  viewers,  the  people  there. 

All  could  see  and   the  sorrows  share. 

The  25th  day  of  November,  that  was  the  day. 

Our  dear  President  was  on  His  way. 

The  people  stood  by  and  all  looked  grim. 

When  out  stepped  His  Son  and  saluted  Him 

His  Wife.  His  Daughter,  His  Family  dear. 

AU  looked  down  and  standing  near. 

The  men  of  the  Armed  Forces  did  their  share. 

To  show  for  the  President  they  did  care. 

Six  white  horses,  and  one  on  the  side. 

Took  Our  President  on  His  last  ride. 

First  to   the   Church  where  you  heard   the 

Mass. 
Then  over  the  bridge,  through  the  gates  they 

did  pass. 
ArUngton   National   Cemetery,   that's   where 

thev  went. 
To  bury  Our  35th  President.  | 

The  casket  was  set  atop  of  the  grave. 
Ovir  Flag  w.is  held  by  Servicemen  Brave. 
A  21  gun  salute,  for  a  Hero  so  true. 
Who  has  given  His  life,  for  His  Country  and 
you.  I 

The  Bugler  blew  the  taps  aloud. 
Not  a  stir  or  a  sound  was  heard  from  the 
crowd. 

The  Family  left,  then  the  Dignitaries  too. 
And  down"  went  the  casket  for  a  life  anew. 

So  hoping  His  life  was  not  given  In  Vain, 
And  by  His  quotation  there's  a  lot  we  can 

gain. 
"It's  not  what  your  Country  can  do  for  you, 
But  what  you  can  do  for  your  Country". 
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MODEL  CITIES— THE  DODGE 
REPORT 


June  18,  1968 


June  18,  1968 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  poten- 
tial fellow  guinea  pigs  may  find  of  inter- 
estthe  confidential  plans  of  Dodge  Re- 
port, as  to  the  new  "multi-disciplinary" 
model  cities. 

This  is  a  prime  example  of  "environ- 
mental health"  by  environmental  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include'the  Dodge  Re- 
port of  January  23,  1968  'Det  8  No.  667 
615 1 ,  the  Pontiac  Press  re'.ease  of  Decem- 
ber 28.  1967.  and  the  article  "We  Are  Not 
Free"  following  my  remarks: 
DODGE  Reports 

Experimental  city  i  total  syst  des)  (fed  & 
pvt  funds)  $3,000,000,000  to  $4,000,000,000 
U  S  A — loc  not  selected 

Contemplated— Abt  ,S250.000  Fed  funds 
(from  Dept  of  Commerce-Dept  HUD-Dept 
HEWt  &  abt  $100,000  from  pvt  industry  being 
spent  on  phase  1  (problem  deflnltion)  to 
take  through  Mar  1968— phase  II  &  III  to 
take  abt  2  years  ea — phase  IV  to  start  In  abt 
4>2  to  5  years — site  selection  abt  I'j  yrs 
away — const  (phase  VI  target  dated  for  1974 
(see  below  for  phase  description). 

Sponsor— National  Steering  Committee  for 
the  Experimental  cltv — Dr  Athelstan  SpU- 
haus  (pres.  Franklin  Institute  20th  &  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Parkway  Philadelphia  Pa)  & 
Otto  Silha  (V-P  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune- 
Minneapolis  Minn)  (co-chm)  &  Prof  Walter 
K  Vlvrett  (secv)  110  school  of  architecture 
bldg— Unlv  of  Minnesota— Minneapolis  Minn. 

Oreanlzer  (phase  1)  (contracted  for  Apr 
1967-"Mar  i  1968)  The  Experimental  City 
proj— prof  Walter  K  Vlvrett  iproj  Din  110 
school  of  architecture  bldg  unlv  of  Min- 
nesota— Minneapolis  Minn. 

Developer  (phases  II-IV)  (planning  &  des) 
non-profit  corp  to  be  formed  after  completion 
of  phase  I. 

Owner  (at  phase  V)  quasi — govt  &  quasl- 
priv  corp  (similar  to  comsat)  to  be  formed 
nrg  completion  of  phase  IV 

Des  team — a  multl-dlsclpllnar\'  team  con- 
slstg  of  systs  des-clty  planners-archts-engrs 
&  others  to  be  selected  some  time  during 
phase  II-III — city  to  be  for  abt  250.000  peo- 
ple— to  incl  resldentlal-clvlc-cultural-recrea- 
tlonal  bus  &  Indstrlal  faclls— possible  des 
goals  to  Incl  tot  environment  control  (In 
parts  of  city)  tot  at-source  pollution  con- 
trol—symbiosis of  Industry-spec  transporta- 
tion svsts — an  Information  utility  etc  (phase 
I)  problem  definition  (gathering  available 
Info-conferenceE-programmlng  of  next  phase 
(phase  III  lab  evaluation  of  alt  solutions  of 
des  component  parts  (phase  IV)  des  of  proJ 
(thru  working  drawings)   (phase  V)  const. 

[From  the  Pontiac  Press,  Dec.  28.  1967] 

Carless  Model  CrriES  Urged 

(By  Alton  Blakeslee) 

New  York.— One  solution  for  our  vexing, 
horrendous  city  traffic  and  transportation 
headaches : 

Btilld  a  city  in  which  cars  and  trucks  were 
totally  banned— except  for  some  perhaps  un- 
derground. 

Instead  everyone  would  ride — entirely  for 
free — on  semlprivate  pods,  motorless.  driver- 
less,  noiseless,  all  controlled  by  computer. 
They  would  whisk  you  to  store,  office  or  home 
speedily  and  nonstop. 

Such  a  transportation  system  would  or 
could  be  a  feature  of  a  new  way  of  life,  in  a 
program  called  the  Experimental  City,  to  be 
built  from  scratch,  with  no  propensity  to  fol- 
low practices  of  existing  cities. 


The  city  would  be  operated  much  like  a 
big  hotel,  says  Dr.  Athelstan  Spllhaus.  pres- 
ident of  the  Franklin  Institute  in  Philadel- 
phia. In  hotels  and  other  buildings,  elevator 
service  to  ride  you  up  and  down  is  free,  he 
remarked,  so  why  not  free  transportation 
across  town? 

City  problems.  jx)llutlon  problems,  trans- 
portation problems  are  among  main  topics  be- 
ing discussed  this  week  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  (AAAS). 

This  reflects  an  awareness,  say  officials  of 
the  AAAS.  that  the  applications  coming  out 
of  science  and  technology  have  created  press- 
ing social,  economic  and  human  problems  to 
which  science  and  technology  could  help 
supply  some  solutions. 

Dr.  Spllhaus  told  the  association  there  is 
urgent  need  to  start  soon  to  build  an  ex- 
perimental city,  and  then  add  many  more  of 
them. 

The  city  would  have  a  central  core  of 
homes,  stores.  Industries,  businesses,  schools, 
hospitals,  with  open  green  land,  farms  and 
forests  surrounding. 

.'V  typical  population  might  be  Just  250.000 
people. 

RUN   LIKE    UTILrTT 

It  would  be  operated  by  a  qiiasl-publlc 
quasi-private  corporation,  run  like  a  hotel  or 
public  utility. 

If  800  such  cities,  all  of  controlled  size, 
were  scattered  evenly  across  the  country,  all 
Americans  could  live  in  them,  and  "we  would 
not  have  the  problems,  the  traffic  congestion 
problems,  the  riots  and  many  of  the  other 
ills  that  develop  when  cities  become  too 
large."  Dr.  Spllhaus  said. 

He  said  urban  renewal  or  model  city  pro- 
grams tear  down  old  slums,  but  make  more 
room  for  more  people  and  lead  to  future 
slums.  And  "new  cities"  like  Reston.  Va..  and 
Columbia.  Md..  are  in  danger  of  being  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  spreading  out  of  Washington 
and  Baltimore. 

In  the  experimental  city,  everything  could 
be  preplanned,  including  waste  disposal,  and 
ultimate  reuse  of  wastes.  So  could  transporta- 
tion sy.stems.  and  easy  disposal  of  buildings 
that  became  outmoded  or  which  no  longer 
fitted  Into  changing  hiunan  needs. 

MAIN    AIM 

A  main  aim.  he  added,  would  be  to  provide 
people  with  opportunities  for  rewarding  use 
of  their  increasing  leisure  time. 

Dr.  Spllhatis  said  such  an  experimental 
clt\'  might  cost  $4  billion — "about  the  cost  of 
the  supersonic  transport,  and  little  less  than 
one  year's  space  program  expenditures." 


We    Are    Not   Fp.ee 

Study  this  confidential  Dodge  Report.  The 
building  of  these  cities  is  a  reality. 

Multiply  800  (cities)  4  billion  dollars. 
$3,200  billion.  Can  yovi  Imagine  this  much 
money? 

Only  millionaires  can  match  Federal  funds 
for  projects  of  this  nature.  As  you  can  see. 
a  great  deal  of  the  cost  will  be  from  the 
revolving  fund  of  the  Sec.  of  Commerce.  This 
was  made  possible  by  passage  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Redevelopment  Act  of  1965.  This 
is  the  law  that  is  making  possible  regional 
government. 

Although  our  tax  dollars  are  being  used  to 
build  these  cities,  we  face  prosecution  for 
using  the  information.  Do  you  want  total 
environmental  control?  Are  ice  to  be  ex- 
perimented with  like  rats?  Talus  is  a  4  mil- 
lion dollar  study  to  determine  what  form  of 
rapid  transit  system  It  will  take  It  is  a  43 
month  study.  "Talus  offices  are  at  1248  Wash- 
ington Blvd..  Detroit.  Mich.  Other  studies  by 
Talus  include  freeways  and  highways,  ear- 
marking of  land  for  recreational  and  resi- 
dential uses,  extension  of  sewer  and  water 
systems  and  changes  in  governmental  policies 
such  as  zoning.  The  director  of  Talus  Is  Irving 
J.  Rubin.  Conferences  have  been  made  in 
Detroit  Talus  about  the  study  for  metropoli- 


tan  area   news   media.    (Talus   information. 
Detroit  News,  4  9  67) 

Many  cltv  councilmen  are  voting  for  ana 
oromotlng  annexation  By  means  of  annexa- 
tion consolidation  of  counties,  large  govern- 
mental regions  are  now  being  formed  wh  ch 
Overlap  state  lines  or  boundaries.  By  drawing 
monev-  from  the  Sec.  of  Commerce  fund^ 
these"  huge  citlee  will  be  built,  we  ^ylll  lose 
ouf  automobiles,  for  they  will  be  earless^  We 
win  no  longer  own  our  homes.  We  will  have 
rmlronmental  control.  We  will  live  In  an 
integrated  society,  under  complete  control. 

As  vou  can  see  the  design  team  referred 
to  in"  the  Dodge  Report,  will  be  multl- 
dlsclpllnarv.  There  is  complete  secrecy  de- 
sired in  regards  to  this  project. 


fFrora  the  Washington  (DC.)   Sunday  Star, 

June  2,  19681 
Housing  Chances  Hint  Social  Upheaval 
(By  Lyle  Dennlston) 
Congress  is  likely  to  act  soon  to  start  the 
nation  on  a  social  revolution  that  some  day 
may  rival  in  impact  the  postwar  creation  of 
America's  suburbia.  „^ot»r=' 

That  Is  the  implication  of  the  lawmakers 
work,  now  approaching  its  final  phases,  on 
a  basic  alteration  In  the  federal  housing  laws. 
It  was  that  same  set  of  laws  which  figiired 
importantlv  In  the  postwar  development  of 
the  suburbs— vast  housing  tracts  on  the 
outer  fringes  of  US.  cities. 

The  flight  to  suburbia  was,  In  turn,  a  con- 
tributor to  the  decline  of  the  cities  and  the 
resulting  deepening  of  slum  problems. 

Now  congress  is  preparing  to  turn  the 
housing  laws  around,  and  aim  them  more 
directlv  at  housing  conditions  downtown. 
particularly  In  the  slums. 

The  Senate  began  that  change  last  week  as 
it  nassed  a  S5  billion  housing  authorization 
bill  The  House  Banking  Committee  will 
carrv  the  process  ahead  when  It  begins,  can 
Wednesday,  to  draft  final  language  of  a  bill 
verv  similar  to  the  Senate's. 

Lawmakers  on  both  sides  of  Capitol  Hill 
sense,  and  talk  about,  the  ^yj^'°°}^\^^^^- 
cance  of  what  they  are  preparing  to  do.  Thev 
mean  the  symbolism  of  giylng  the  poor  peo- 
ple of  America  a  chance  to  own  a  home  and 
have  the  dignity  that  goes  with  It. 

But  the  legislative  effort  has  even  more 
ambitious  goals.  Its  larger  alms,  though  not 
always  stressed  openly  by  the  sponsors.  In- 
clude the  ultimate  and  final  "clearance  of 
the  slums  and  the  restoration  of  middle-class 
stability  to  tro^ibled  cities.  .^.  „„.  f,,„^ 

In  effect  Cl6ngress— perhaps  without  fully 
realizing  it-/is  attempting  to  apply  the  long- 
standlnl  sfial  theory  that  order  and  cam 
actually  be\nn  In  the  home  and  spread  out- 
ward from  tnfere.  i„„  hill 
This  approach  is  making  the  housing  bill 
now  under  study  something  of  a  flo^  cure 

indeed,  the  spread  of  rioting  In  the  cities, 
and  the  lobbying  pressure  of  the  poor  peo- 
ples' campaign  are  helping  to  push  the  new 
housing  measure  through  Congress. 

Bin  just  as  importantlv.  the  lawmakers 
ire  acting  on  their  own  belief  that  it  is 
simply  time  that  the  generation-old  housing 
law^  iDe  redirected  toward  the  uplift  of  the 
low-income   families,  „,„„,rto 

There  have  been  federal  laws  to  provide 
assistance  on  housing  since  1934  But  in 
the  34  years  since  then,  the  assistance  has 
gone  mainly  to  the  better-off  segments  of  the 

^Tt"if  e°snmated  that  the  government  has 
helped  finance  more  than  10  million  dwelling 
units  for  persons  who  could  pay  prices  in  the 
middle  and  upper-Income  ranges.  Less  than 
a  million  units  have  been  built  for  occupancy 

^'"Moreover,  housing  aid  for  lower-Income 
famines  has  been  restricted  almost  entirely  to 
rental  units.  Only  a  limited  experiment  has 
been  tried,  beginning  In  1966,  to  help  poorer 
families  buy  their  homes. 

The  whole  tone  of  the  Senate-passed  blU. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  the  slmUar  measure  now  coming  up  In 
the  House  committee,  is  keyed  to  lower-in- 
come home-seekers.  «^„„t„roQ  nf 
Signincantlv.  most  of  the  novel  features  of 
the  legislation  are  aimed  at  getting  the  poor 
moved  into  purely  private  housing  as  op- 
posed to  the  government-related  units  of  so- 
called  public  houf'ing. 

The  change  would  be  accomplished  by 
giving  lower-income  families  financial  ad 
fo  that  they  could  afford  to  live  in  privately 
built  houses  or  apartments. 

The  senate  bill  and  the  House  mea.sure 
both  have  these  new  features: 

\  federal  subsidy  to  encourage  the  poor  to 
buy  their  own  homes.  The  subsidy  would 
make  it  possible  for  families  to  pay  monthly 
mortgage     premium     equal     to     1     percent 

'"A^e'laxation  of  the  normally  stringent 
government  requirements  that  a  homeowner 
be  a  good  credit  risk  before  the  government 
would  insvire  his  mortgage. 

A  relaxation  of  the  government  s  ban  on 
mortgage    insurance    for    property    in    -lum 

\  federal  subsidy  for  poor  people  who  pre- 
fe^  to  occupy  rented  quarters.  This  would 
make  it  possible  fnr  such  persons  to  rent  at 
Tates  below  those  the  apartment  owners 
would  have  to  charge  if  the  apartment  had 
been  financed  at  normal  interest  rates. 

Even  when  the  bill  makes  changes  in 
existing  housing  programs,  the  emphasis  on 
aid    to    lower-income    home-seekers    is    ap- 

''Tor^example.  the  bill  would  require  that 
^0  percent  of  all  housing  units  built  .mder 
urban  renewal  projects  would  have  to  be 
of  ^ow  and  moderate  cost."  Twenty  percent 

"^e'mearre  also  would  make  It  much 
c-sier  to  get  urban  renewal  and  slum-clear- 
ance projects  started.  This  would  be  done 
by  eliminating  the  requirement  ^hat  an 
overall  plan  affecting  the  entire  area  to  be 
Renewed  must  be  approved  taff"r;^hand^Tnie 
new  scheme  would  permit  isolated  neighbor- 
hood  sections  of  a  renewal  area  to  proceed 
immediately.  ^oVp 

But  over-an.  the  program  ^^n  on'/"^?,;^ 
a  start  toward  Its  ambitious  goals.  It  wo^ild 
provide  for  the  construction  of  1.750.000 
units  for  lower-income  families  over  the  next 
three  vears.  Bv  some  estimates,  there  are 
more  "than  three  times  that  number  of 
housing  units  already  m  such  run(down 
condition  that  they  are  considered  "sub- 
standard."  , 


INTENSE  SOUL  SEARCHING  AND  RE- 
ASSESSMENT   CALLED    FOR 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1968 
Mr   HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  amoni:  the 
many  vexing  problems  facing  Congress 
and  "this  countiT  today  av^ 'f^"".  ^"^.  °'- 
der  the  poor,  and  an  honorable  termina- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  war.  By  and  large, 
hese  problems  defy  legislative  rcmedj . 
In  mv  opinion,  these  problems  call  for 
.some"  intensive  soul  .searching   and  re- 
assessment on  the  part  of  many  of  our 
citizens 

The  restoration  of  law  and  order  in 
our  land  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
action  on  the  part  of  responsible  people 
and  a  return  to  tried  and  true  moral 
standards. 

In  manv  facets  of  our  national  We. 
too  many  of  our  people  are  wallowing  in 
a  self-destructive  "permissiveness.    Too 
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manv  Americans  no  longer  abhor  the 
worst  kinds  of  violence.  Many  are  guUtj 
of  callously  accepting  the  ""»^"^a\as 
moral,  the  abnormal  as  normal,  and  he 
obscene  as  virtuous.  Too  much  of  the 
wodd  It  would  appear  thai  Permissive- 
ness IS  the  new  order  in  this  countiy,  or 
that  America  has  lost  Us  sense  of  de- 
cency and  justice,  law  and  oyder 

Just  2  months  ago.  over  20  c  ties  m 
this  Nation  of  ours  were  the  victims  of 
massive  dots,  arson,  and  looting^  Many 
ives  and  much   private  property  weie 
destroyed.  On  many  of  our  ma.ior  co  - 
iege  campuses,  bearded  youths  and  bea  - 
nTs  are  demanding  an  disproportionate 
voice  in  establishing  and  executing  the 
policies  of  the  institutions^  even  while 
wantonly  destroying  Property  and  ho  d- 
ing  school  officials  hostage^  Eai  her  this 
month,  a  presidential  candidate  and  hev- 
S  innocent  people  were  shot  do«Ti  m 

'°in  th'?  wake  of  the  violence  that  has 
racked  this  counti-y  since  the  lirst  ot  the 
year,  I  can  see  only  one  answer. 
'    Let   responsible   men   who   love  theli 
country  .speak  out  and  act  in  rededica- 
tion  to  one  of  the  basic  foundations  o 
ou?  Republic-law  and  order.  We  do  not 
need  a  new  moral  climate  here  m  Amer- 
fca-w-e  need  to  return  to  the  old^    he 
one  set  down  by  our  forefathers  to  in- 
sure a  society  based  on  law.  ordei .  and 
justice  for  all,  and  most  importantly, 
love  of  God.  ,„,. 

These  are  not  times  for  panic,  nor  foi 
the  foimation  of  a  police  state,  but  t  mes 
or  action  to  curb  the  tiend  away  from 
American  principle,  to  reestablish  the 
£sis  for  a  democratic  land  msurmg  lor 
all  the  opportunity  to  pursue  his  indi- 
vidual endeavor.s-to  know  we  can  wa^k 
safely  on  the  streets  day  or  night,  m  the 
absence  of  fear. 

I  voted  for  the  crime  bill,  which,  as 
you  know,  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
3?8  for  and  17  against.  I  '^^^  ^T"  .-"J^^f^ 
reasons  for  voting  the  way  I  did.  One,  it 
takes  awav  much  of  the  extraordinaiT 
power    wUh   which    the    U.S.    Supreme 
court  has  so  hamstrung  our  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  in  the  past  few  ^years^bv 
making  "voluntariness"  the  only  test  of 
the   validity  of   a  confession  m  many 
criminal  cases.  T^vo.  it  calls  for  the  dis- 
missal of  any  Federal  or  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  employee  convicted 
of  riot-connected  felonies,  and  dlsqual^■ 
fles    others    similarly    convicted,    from 
Gcvernment  employment  for  5  years_ 

Three,  this  bill  gives  a  reasonable 
measure  of  gun  controls,  thus  avoiding 
ZZmve  steps  the  archliberals  in  tliis 
countiT  have  been  promoting  for  man> 

VPSl'S 

'  Now  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  take  fur- 
ther steps  to  insure  a  leturn  to  law  and 
01  der  in  this  countiy. 

I  am  as  sympathetic  as  any  man  in 
Congress  with  the  poor  and  the  poverty 
Jtriclen.  but  I  will  never  beneve  that  a 
guaranteed   annual  wage,  which  would 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  hard-workmg 
taSa?ers  is  the  answer  to  the  problem. 
And  if  those  people  camping  out  here  in 
Washington  seriously  think  that  Con- 
gress is  going  to  pass  any  such  legislation 
then    they    are    sadly    misreading    the 
thmking  and  mood  of  ^^^l^^^^^^^^^^i 
Congress,  which  pretty  well  reflects  the 
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thinking  of  the  majority  of  our  citizens. 
I  can  promise  you  today  that  Elliott 
Hagan  will  be  one  of  the  many  voting 
againsrt  any  such  proposal.  And  I  think 
I  can  safely  say  that  if  they  had  left  it 
up  to  most  Members  of  Congress,  we 
would  never  have  allowed  Government 
property  to  be  used  for  such  a  purpose. 

There  is  an  answer  to  the  problems  of 
the  poor,  but  it  does  not  lie  in  the  area 
of  more  giveaways.  The  only  answer,  in 
my  opinion,  Is  in  well-planned,  intelli- 
gent programs  of  job  training  and  re- 
training. I  could  vote  for  such  programs, 
in  good  conscience,  because  it  would 
mean  taking  great  numbers  of  people  off 
the  welfare  rolls  and  helping  them  to 
live  productive,  taxpaying  lives. 

On  the  matter  of  the  Vietnam  war,  I 
am  growing  more  impatient  each  day 
with  this  "chess  game"  going  on  in  Paris. 
Our  leaders  made  it  clear  to  the  world 
that  they  would  go  anywhere,  anytime, 
in  efforts  to  end  the  war,  and  they  have 
acted  in  good  faith  in  the  peace  negotia- 
tions in  Paris.  But  it  appears  nothing 
is  being  accomplished,  since  Hanoi  seems 
to  subscribe  io  a  philosophy  of  winning 
the  war  by  negotiation;  in  other  words. 
If  they  can  delay  any  progress  in  the 
peace  talks,  they  apparently  think  they 
can  wear  the  United  States  dowTi  to  the 
point  where  we  will  grow  wearj'  of  the 
whole  thing  and  pull  our  forces  out  of 
Vietnam. 

I  am  afraid  that  we  are  about  to  the 
point  where  we  must  set  some  sort  of 
deadline  on  an  indication  of  sincerity 
from  the  North  Vietnamese.  If  we  get  no 
satisfaction,  then  I  think  commonsense 
dictates  that  we  spare  no  reasonable  ef- 
fort in  prosecuting  the  war  to  its  fullest 
extent,  in  an  effort  to  get  the  whole 
thing  over  with,  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  and  bring  our  troops  home. 


BERNESE — -THE  SAINT"  AT  NORTH- 
ERNAIRE.  THREE  LAKES,  WIS. 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1968 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
day  the  people  of  the  world  are  being 
told  that  they  are  sick,  that  they  cannot 
get  along  with  one  another,  and  that  we 
are  doomed  to  destruction  because  of 
hate,  prejudice,  and  downright  greed 
and  selfishness. 

It  has  been  the  custom  throughout 
history  to  use  animals  for  experiments 
to  find  out  why  human  beings  act  as 
they  do.  In  fact,  the  Federal  Government 
has  spent  millions  of  dollars  to  find  out 
why  rats,  mice,  and  monkeys  act  the  way 
they  do. 

For  the  past  25  years  in  northern  Wis- 
consin, at  no  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment, a  great  humanitarian  and  a  great 
savior  of  wildlife  has  been  carrj'ing  on 
exactly  such  an  experiment  with  no  cost 
to  the  taxpayers.  He  has  learned  why 
wild  animals  act  the  way  they  do.  He  has 
discovered  a  way  of  getting  the  animals 
of  the  forest  to  accept  each  other,  to 
live  with  each  other,  and  to  love  each 
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other.  This  noble  experiment  carried  out 
over  the  past  25  years  in  northern  Wis- 
consin has  taught  us  more  about  wild 
animal  life  behavior  than  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  spent  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

It  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  for  the 
world  if  the  leaders,  columnists,  educa- 
tors, philosophers,  psychiatrists,  and  so- 
cial workers  could  go  to  the  Northernalre 
at  Three  Lakes,  in  northern  Wisconsin, 
and  learn  from  Carl  Marty  how  the  ani- 
mals of  the  forest  behave  and  why  and 
apply  the  same  techniques  to  human 
behavior  in  this  world  of  ours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  with 
these  remarks  a  poem  written  by  Edith 
M.  Johnson  of  Kenosha,  Wis.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  also  ask  to  include  with  these  re- 
marks a  newspaper  article  describing 
how  a  wonderful  dog  adopted  many  spe- 
cies of  wild  animals  of  the  forest  and 
guides  them  to  live  together  in  a  man- 
ner which  should  make  human  beings 
envious. 

The  poem  and  article  follow: 
Boots  Belong  to  Bernese 
(Bernese  is  a  St.  Bernard  Dog) 
One  hundred  eighty  pounds  of  St.  Bernard 

And  Ave  whole  pounds  of  fawn 
Are  having  a  game  of  "touch  me." 

In  the  middle  of  the  lawn. 

Boots,  the  fawn.  Is  very  sure 

That  Bernese  Is  her  mother. 
This  tiny  woodland  orphan 

Has  never  known  another. 

Bernese  deserves  the  name  of  "Saint". 

Her  patience  and  her  care 
Extend  to  all  the  forest  friends. 

Who  are  guests  of  Northernalre. 

I  wish  the  world  could  be  like  this. 

With  love,  one  for  another. 
Like  the  love  between  small  Boots,  the  fawn. 

And  Bernese,  her  foster  mother. 

—Edith  M.  Johnson. 


June  18,  1968 


[Prom  the  Rhlnelander  (Wis.)  Dally  News] 
I    Remember    When    I    Was    Born:    Pawn 
■Tells"    of   Caesarean    Birth    and    First 

Hours  Under  Doc's  Care 

(Editor's  Note. — Carl  Marty,  owner  of  the 
Northernalre  Hotel  at  Three  Lakes  and  a 
noted  wildlife  expert,  wrote  the  "first  per- 
son" story  about  the  Caesarean  birth  of  a 
fawn  after  Its  mother  was  killed  by  a  car 
in  VUas  County  last  week.  Marty,  who  has 
raised  orphaned  fawns  for  more  than  25 
years,  says  this  one  is  'the  greatest"  he  has 
had.) 

It  was  dark,  we  were  warm  and  com- 
fortable, but  a  bit  crowded.  We  could  hear 
our  mother's  heart  beat.  We  knew  when  she 
walked,  and  we  would  be  Jostled  up  and  down 
a  bit  when  she  ran.  When  she  lay  down  some- 
times my  twin  brother  lay  pretty  heavily  on 
me.  and  when  she  laid  on  the  other  side, 
I  gtiess  I  laid  pretty  heavily  on  him. 

We  were  listening  to  mother's  heart  beat. 
She  walked  a  few  steps,  her  heart  started  to 
beat  faster,  and  she  ran.  We  heard  a  shriek, 
the  crunch  of  bones,  and  the  world  seemed 
to  turn  upsidedown.  Mother's  heart  beat 
slower;  soon  we  could  not  hear  it.  I  was 
frightened  and  It  seemed  colder.  I  couldn't 
understand  how  my  twin  brother  slept 
through  all  of  this  confusion.  Everything 
was  dark  and  quiet. 

Soon  I  heard  someone  say.  "Both  hind  legs 
and  her  back  are  broken,  and  she  Is  heavy 
with  fawn."  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  man 
cut  mother  with  a  knife.  I  know  it  didn't 
hurt  her  because  she  was  real  still.  SudderUy 
there  as  a  bright  light,  which  I  had  never 
seen  before;   light  from  the  game  warden's 


car  He  said,  "There  are  twins.  One  of  them 
Is  dead;  the  other  is  kicking."  He  meant  me. 
He  took  me  out,  held  me  up  by  my  back  legs, 
shook  me,  and  removed  the  mucuc  from  my 
nostrils,  and  I  took  my  first  deep  breath  of 
freeh  air.  The  warden  said,  "This  one  might 
make  it." 

He  placed  me  on  the  seat  next  to  him  and 
I  had  my  first  automobile  ride.  He  drove 
home  as  fast  as  he  could  and  Shirley,  War- 
den Chuck  Wranosky's  wife,  said.  "Hurry, 
give  her  to  me."  She  bathed  me  with  a  cloth 
and  warm  water;  It  felt  good.  Then  I  heard 
Chuck  Wranosky  on  the  phone.  I  didn't  un- 
derstand all  that  he  said,  but  he  talked  into 
the  phone  anu  said,  "I  have  a  problem." 
Then  he  said,  "You  will?  Then  I'll  bring  her 
right  down  "  Shirley  wrapped  me  In  a  warm 
cloth.  I  didn't  know  where  we  were  going  but 
I  was  warm  and  comfortable  and  I  lay  close 
to  Chuck  because  I  knew  he  saved  my  life 
and  I  felt  safe  between  Shirley  and  Chuck. 

I  meet  my  new  "mother" 

The  next  thing  I  knew,  the  car  stopped 
and  a  big  St.  Bernard  called  "Bernese"  came 
toward  me  with  her  tall  wagging.  I  wasn't 
afraid  of  her.  A  man  said,  "Here's  your  new- 
est orphan."  Even  though  Shirley  Wranosky 
had  me  nice  and  warm  and  dry.  It  didn't  suit 
Bernese  because  she  cleaned  me  up  all  over 
again.  Bernese  said.  "I  am  your  new  mother 
and  from  now  on  you  do  wliat  I  tell  you." 

I  never  saw  my  real  mother  but  I  like  Ber- 
nese and  she  told  me  her  real  name  Is  "Ber- 
nese n  of  Northernalre."  She  also  told  me 
that  she  Is  one  and  a  half  years  old.  and  that 
I  am  the  26th  forest  orphan  she  has 
mothered — three  foxes,  two  wolves,  three 
fwrcuplnes.  13  raccoons,  and  five  fawns.  She 
said  I  was  the  first  Caesarean  fawn  but  that 
she  had  raised  a  Caesarean  porcupine.  I 
guess  this  makes  me  something  special  al- 
though I  don't  know  what  she  means  by 
"Caesarean." 

A  man  who  is  Bernese's  boss  gave  me  some 
warm  milk  In  a  bottle,  which  I  nursed.  He 
said  I  was  "a  good  kid"  and  that  he  didn't 
expect  me  to  accept  the  mpple  so  quickly. 

After  eating  he  put  a  rubber  mat  In  the 
bathtub,  drew  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
of  lukewarm  water,  stood  me  in  It  for  a 
few  minutes  and  said,  "Now  you  are  safe 
for  awhile:  you  can  Jump  out."  I  know  he 
didn't  expect  me  to  do  it,  but  I  did.  He  said 
I  was  the  first  fawn  to  Jump  out  of  the  tub 
In  less  than  two  days.  This  seemed  to  please 
him.  He  told  someone  that  if  orphan  fawns 
are  handled  properly  they  are  the  easiest  of 
all  animals  to  housebreak,  but  fawns  and  all 
other  young  animals  must  be  kept  Immac- 
ulately clean.  This  Is  Bernese's  dutv  and  I 
heard  the  man  say  that  if  she  had  milk, 
she  would  perform  every  ftmctlon  of  the  wild 
mother. 

Leslie  Carroll,  who  has  saved  many  forest 
orphans,  hurried  over  to  see  me.  She  said. 
"Isn't  she  beautiful!  I  wish  I  had  those 
eyes  and  long  eyelashes."  Aren't  women 
silly? 

I    LIKE   IT    HERE 

After  eating  and  standing  in  warm  water, 
I  followed  Bernese  back  to  her  room;  she 
cleaned  me  up  again  and  I  nestled  close  to 
her  and  fell  asleep.  When  I  awakened.  Ber- 
nese's boss  said.  "We  will  take  this  little 
girl  outside."  I  followed  Bernese  outside  and 
the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  eat  a  mouthful 
of  earth.  I  heard  the  man  say  that  all  young 
fawns  need  earth  In  their  diets. 

I  followed  Bernese  around  the  hotel  and 
laid  down  under  a  little  pine  tree,  and  Ber- 
nese stayed  right  with  me.  I  asked  her  about 
my  real  mother  and  twin  brother.  She  said. 
"Don't  worry  your  little  head  about  them — 
they  don't  hurt  anymore."  But,  I  still  can't 
see  how  my  twin  brother  could  sleep  through 
all  of  that  noise  and  confusion. 

I  looked  around  and  saw  the  green  grass, 
the  dandelions,  the  lake,  and  the  forest.  The 
man  said.  "It  will  be  eight  hours  before  she 
Is  two  days  old." 


June  18,  1968 
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Oov.  Knowles  says,  "We  like  It  here!"  I 
know  I'm  going  to  like  it  here. 


THE  ADDRESS  BY  AMBASSADOR 
GEORGE  J.  FELDMAN,  MEMORIAL 
DAY  CEREMONY,  AMERICAN  MIL- 
ITARY CEMETERY,  LUXEMBOURG 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 


or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1968 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
past  Memorial  Day  it  was  my  distinct 
honor  and  privilege  to  participate  with 
Ambassador  George  J.  Feldman  in  a 
ceremony  in  Luxembourg  to  honor  the 
American  men  buried  in  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary cemetery  in  that  city. 

I  wish  to  say  that  it  was  a  great  thrill 
to  see  over  a  thousand  people,  the  vast 
majority  residents  of  foreign  countries, 
gathered  there  to  recall  the  debt  they 
owe  to  the  American  men  who  died 
fighting  for  freedom  in  Europe  in  World 
War  II. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ambassador  Feldman 
draws  attention  to  the  power  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Ti'eaty  Organization  and 
I  beUeve  this  is  particularly  significant 
of  this  time.  For  today  we  are  seeing 
East  Germany  engage  in  the  same  kind 
of  aggressive  Communist  tactics  which 
caused  the  founding  of  NATO  in  1949. 
I  further  believe  it  is  important  to  draw 
attention  to  Ambassador  Feldman's 
comment  that  it  is  time  to  add  the  plow- 
share to  the  symbolism  of  the  shield 
and  sword  in  the  NATO  insignia. 

I  am  sure  all  Members  of  this  House 
join  with  me  in  the  prayerful  hope  that 
peaceful  endeavors  will  replace  the  mili- 
tary piu-pose  for  which  NATO  was 
founded  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  tmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Ambassador  Feldman's  Me- 
morial  Day  remarks   at  the  American 
military      cemetery      in      Luxembourg 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
Address  by  Ambas.sador  George  J.  Feldman, 
Memorial  Day  Ceremony,  American  Mili- 
tary Cemetery.  Luxembourg.  May  30.  1968 
As  we  stand  on  this  hallowed  and  peaceful 
ground,  our  thoughts  turn  naturally  to  dwell 
on  the  supreme  sacrifice  made  by  the  men 
burled  here.  We  owe  them  our  profound  and 
everlasting  gratitude  for  the  peace  they  gave 
their  lives  to  achieve.  We  did  not  forget  their 
sacrifice   in    1949   when  the   North   Atlantic 
Treaty  was  signed  as  a  solemn  pledge  to  the 
peoples  of  Western  Europe  and  North  America 
that  the  peace  so  dearly  paid  for  by  their 
fallen  sons  would  be  maintained.  And  we  do 
not  forget  their  sacrifice  today.  NATO  still 
stands  as   a  monument  to   them   and  as  a 
symbol    of    our    promise    to    protect    their 
children. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
has  as  Its  svmbol  the  shield  and  the  sword. 
In  a  way,  I  think  that  the  addition  of  the 
plowshare  to  the  symbolism  of  the  shield 
and  the  sword  might' have  been  appropriate, 
for  the  menace  of  the  eeirly  1950's  was.  In 
fact  a  double  threat — military  and  economic. 
The  NATO  military  alliance  (the  sword  and 
shield)  dealt  with  the  first  of  these  while 
the  plowshare  of  the  Marshall  Plan  effec- 
tively prevented  the  internal  collapse  so  con- 
fideritlv  predicted,  even  encouraged,  by  some. 
With  the  advent  of  the  60's.  and  the  gradual 
lessening  of  tension  between  East  and  West. 
The  Alliance  came  to  be  seen  in  some  quarters 
as  an  embarrassment  and  an  obstacle  to  a 
further  rapprochement  Those  who  bring  this 


charge  do  not  appreciate  the  broader  rami- 
fications of  the  Alliance. 

The  defen.sive  power  of  NATO  Is  not  a 
negative  thing  nor.  as  Is  sometimes  said,  is 
It  a  cruel  waste  of  resources  which  might  be 
better  applied  to  some  more  humane  pur- 
pose. It  Is.  instead,  a  positive  good,  creating 
an  environment  of  collective  security  in 
which  economic  and  social  needs  may  be  pur- 
sued in  peace  and  freedom  and  with  a  sense 
of  permanence. 

The  Atlantic  world  today  is  seized  by  a 
quickening  hope  to  move  beyond  a  relation- 
ship between  East  and  West  based  solely  on 
mutual  military  deterrence  Our  Atlantic  Al- 
liance Itself  is  now  actively  engaged  in  a 
study  to  make  that  hope  a  reality.  The 
f^oundwork  for  this  study  is  contained  in 
the  so-called  "Harmel  Report."  named  for  the 
Belgian  Foreign  Minister. 

The  Harmel  Report  came  to  two  basic  con- 
clusions about  the  future  tasks  of  NATO. 
First,  It  concluded  that  the  NATO  defense 
system  must  be  maintained  in  order  to  deter 
any  aggression  in  Europe.  Second,  It  rec- 
ommended that  NATO  act  its  a  political  clear- 
ing house  and  center  of  initiative — for  a 
future  European  settlement  and  for  future 
steps  in  arms  control  and  disarmament.  These 
recommendations  were  agreed  to  by  the  fif- 
teen NATO  Foreign  Ministers  at  their  meet- 
ing In  December  1967.  They  rest  on  the  as- 
sumption that,  as  the  Harmel  Report  said, 
"Military  security  and  a  policy  of  detente 
are  not  contradictory  but  complementary." 

The  Harmel  Report  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  fifteen  allies  are  convlncecl  not  only  that 
NATO's  mUitary  shield  will  be  necessary  for 
the  foreseeable  future,  but  also  that  the  Alli- 
ance has  an  Important  role  to  play  in  the 
great  unfinished  business  before  us  all:  the 
reconciliation  of  East  and  Western  Europe 
and  the  creation  of  a  Just  and  stable  secu- 
rity system  for  Europe.  The  Alliance  is  a 
growing  and  dynamic  institution,  which  has 
shown  itself  capable  of  adapting  to  current 
realities.  Always  more  than  merely  a  mili- 
tary alUance.  NATO  has  given  new  directions 
to  its  traditional  policies  of  political  con- 
sultation among  Its  members. 

How   does   NATO   have   a   role    to   play   in 
this  great  work?  Simply  for  this  reason:  the 
construction  of  a  stable  and  secure  Europe 
is  a  task  which  will  require  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance, patience  and  careful  planning.  As  long 
as  the  great  military  potential  to  the  East 
remains  arrayed  against  us,  the  members  of 
The  Alliance  must  retain  that  unity  of  mili- 
tary strength   and  political   purposes  which 
alone   can   guarantee  the   achievement  of   a 
Just  settlement  of  the  problems  of  Europe 
For  the  security  of  Western  Europe  cannot 
be   guaranteed   by  idle  talk   of  doing  away 
with   "blocs"   and   leaving   the   countries  to 
the  protection  of  paper  guarantees.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  our  imposing  our  will  on  the 
other  side  bv  sheer  force;  it  is  a  question  of 
our  not  having  the  will  of  others,  or  their 
system.  Imposed  upon  us  because  of  weakness 
and  division.  And  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
NATO   must  continue  to  be  Intimately  In- 
volved in  the  search  for  permanent  peace. 

In  this  work,  my  country  will  continue 
to  be  an  active  and  understanding  partici- 
pant. For  we  believe  that  the  freedom  and 
security  of  Western  Europe  Is  \-ital  to  our 
own  security,  and  we  have  acted  \ipon  that 
belief  through  our  participation  in  NATO. 
Indeed,  this  point  could  not  be  more  clearly 
illustrated  than  by  looking  out  over  this 
cemeterv.  The  men  who  are  burled  here  give 
adequate  proof  of  our  belief  that  our  own 
freedom  is  Inseparable  from  that  of  our  allies. 
We  have  come  here  twice  In  this  century  be- 
cause of  this  conviction.  Our  soldiers  re- 
main here  In  Europe,  side  by  side  with  yours. 
to  preserve  the  security  and  freedom  of  us 
all. 

In  maintaining  our  unity  within  this  Alli- 
ance, which  has  served  us  so  well,  and  In 
applying  the  strength  of  that  unity  to  solve 
the  great  problems  at  hand,  we  reaffirm 
our  obligation  to  these  men,  these  men  who 
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made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  Otherwise,  they 
will  have  died  in  vain. 


THE  BROTHERS  THREE 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU^ES 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1968 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents,  Mrs.  Michael  S.  Yonan. 
familiar  with  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  Yosemite  National  Park,  proposes  that 
the  rock  formation  identified  centuries 
ago  by  Indians  as  "The  Brothers  Tliree, " 
be  renamed  for  Joseph,  John,  and  Rob- 
ert Kennedy. 

Mrs.  Yonan  has  sent  her  suggestion 
to  Director  John  Hartzog.  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  together  with  her  personal 
tribute  to  the  Kennedy  brothers.  In  order 
to  share  this  proposal  and  Mrs.  Yonan's 
moving  tribute  with  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  her  letter  to  Director 

Hartzog : 

Oakland,  Calif., 

June  8,  1968. 

Subject:   "Tlie  Tliree  Brothers"  rock  forma- 
tion, Yosemite  National  Park,  Oallf. 
Mr.  George  B.  Hartzog,  Jr., 
Director.  NatiOTial  Park  Sendee. 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  light  of  the  tragic  event 
of  the  past  week,  I  felt  strongly  motivated 
to  suggest  that  the  rock  formation  In  Yose- 
mite National  Park,  California,  for  centuries 
known  as  "The  Three  Brothers",  be  further 
designated  its  '■Joseph  ,  John  and  Robert  Ken- 
nedy" in  honor  of  three  valiant  brothers  who 
have  given  their  lives  for  our  Nation. 

Having  alwavs  considered  Yosemite  as  my 
second  home.  I'can  think  of  no  \-lslble  monu- 
ment more  fitting,  as  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing lines: 

"the    BROTHERS    THREE 

'Among  the  granite  monoliths 

Hand-hewn  by  glacial  .irtlstry. 
Our  God  In  His  own  tUne  has  set 

Within  his  garden  called  yosemite, 
A  rare  baguette — 

A  Jewel  known  to  visitors  like  me. 
And  by  the  Indians  called. 

The' Brothers  Three. 

"Among  the  rarest  manly  souls 

Created  in  our  century. 
Our  God  In  His  own  time  has  WTOUght 

Within   one   family   known   as   Kennedy. 
Three  rarer  yet — 

Admired   and  loved   by  countrymen  like 

me. 
For  •whom  they  sacrificed  their  lives. 
The  Brothers  Three 

"Above  the  Eden-Uke  grandeur 
O  Nation,  lift  your  eyes  to  see. 
Our  God  in  His  own  time  has  given 

Within  the  lives  of  three  young  men 
A  trilogy — 
And  stones  like  these  cry  out  to  you  and 
me 
To  hearken  to  the  lives  of 

Joseph,  John  and  Robert  Kennedy! 

"Bevond  the  grandest  monoliths. 
Bold  witnesses  of  noble  souls 
Of  three  who  ventured,  unafraid, 

God  calls  us  to  pursue  His  goals 
Obediently. 

And  as  we  lift  our  hearts  His  love  to  know. 
Let  us  perceive,  believe  and  go — 
For  brothers  all,  are  we!" 

— G    P.  Yonan. 

Sincerely  ^ours. 

Mrs.  Michael  S.  Yonan. 
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ANOTHER  LUMP  IN  THE 
MATTRESS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
latest  Soviet  directed  Berlin  crisis  brings 
to  mind  the  historj'  of  our  constant  prob- 
lems with  the  Communists. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  in  a  very  hard 
hittin.g  detailed  editorial  on  Saturday, 
June  15.  gives  this  latest  Berlin  crisis 
very  appropriate  attention: 

Another  Lump  in  the  Mattress 

We  are  sometimes  counseled  by  Sen.  J.  Wll- 
Uam  Pulbrlght  and  other  Eelf-anolnted  wise 
men  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  notion  that  com- 
munism Is  a  monolithic  structure  and  that 
all  communist  states  act  in  concert  toward 
the  end  of  our  harassment  and  overthrow. 

But  It  is  the  sad  experience  of  our  leaders 
that  when  they  try  to  punch  a  lump  out  of 
the  communist  mattress  so  that  they  can 
And  a  little  more  ease,  another  bulge  de- 
velops somewhere  else,  so  that  they  :ind  rest 
Just  as  elusive  as  before. 

This  will  serve  to  explain  why  there  Is 
a  new  Berlin  crisis.  The  city,  under  four- 
power  military  occupation  since  the  defeat 
of  Hitler  in  1945,  lies  110  miles  inside  com- 
munist East  Germany,  which  is  a  soviet 
stooge  state.  It  is  a  neuralgic  spot  In  world 
politics  which  the  Communists  choose  to  In- 
flame periodically,  when  it  stilts  their 
purpose. 

The  Communists  are  mindful  that  the 
United  States  already  has  so  many  preoccu- 
pations that  It  is  inclined  to  shy  away  from 
other  tests.  So  the  moment  seemed  propitious 
for  Walter  Ulbrlcht's  East  Germany  regime 
to  announce  that  in  future  West  Germans 
traveling  to  Berlin  would  have  to  carry  pass- 
ports with  visas  issued  by  East  Germany.  New 
and  stlffer  tolls  on  trucks,  buses,  and  barges 
and  a  tax  on  passengers  entering  Berlin  were 
also  decreed. 

The  Intended  p^irpose  of  these  moves  is 
to  isolate  West  Berlin  from  West  Germanv, 
create  doubts  about  the  city's  ability  to 
survive,  and  to  .vrangle  indirect  recognition 
of  East  German  "sovereignty."  which  the 
United  States,  West  Germany,  and  other 
countries  have  so  far  refused  to  acknowledge. 
Acceptance  of  East  German  visas  on  pass- 
ports would  accomplish  this  last  end. 

The  •vestern  occupation  powers,  the  United 
States.  Britain,  and  Prance,  have  denounced 
the  Travel  restrictions  as  invalid,  as  has  the 
West  German  government.  They  were  held 
to  contravene  four-power  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union  as  the  other  occupying 
power,  dating  from  1945.  The  controversy 
inevitably  arose  from  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  and  the  other  western  coun- 
tries to  get  firm  written  commitments  from 
Ru>sia  at  the  end  of  the  war  to  guarantee 
free  access  to  West  Berlin  for  West  Germans 
as  well  as  .allied  military  personnel. 

Despite  all  the  huffing  and  puffing,  the 
East  German  Communists  and  the  soviet 
wire-pullers  who  undouTtedly  ptit  them  up 
to  this  latest  gambit  are  probably  pretty 
confident  that  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  will  be  forced  to  hold  rtUl  for  the 
new  impositions.  There  Is  little  In  the  record 
to  gainsay  that  impression. 

When  Stalin  imposed  the  Berlin  blockade 
In  1948.  we  didn't  challenge  him  to  a  show- 
down by .  pushing  men  and  supplies  thru 
to  West  Berlin  We  engaged  Instead  in  a  long 
and  cosflT  air  lift 

When    the    Communists    threw    up    the 
Berlin  wall  In  .August.  1961,  we  didn't  move 
up  a  bulldozer  and  promptly  knock  the  first 
section  down  before  the  wall  could  be  ex- 
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tended  across  the  whole  communist  section 
of  the  city.  We  did  nothing. 

When  the  Communists  got  us  entangled 
In  Viet  Nam,  we  didn't  propose  to  knock 
them  out  of  the  war  promptly  and  thorough- 
ly. We  have  been  dallying  for  years,  assuring 
North  Viet  Nam  we  had  no  designs  for  its 
invasion  or  the  destruction  of  its  communist 
regime.  We  declared  ourselves  willing,  as  In 
Korea,  to  settle  for  a  draw. 

When  North  Korea  seized  the  American 
Intelligence  ship  Pueblo  and  Its  crew  ct 
more  than  80  men  last  January,  we  held  still 
for  it  and  are  still  doing  so. 

Why  shouldn't  Communists  figure  they 
can  get  away  with  anything? 
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REGISTER  COMMUNISTS— NOT 
FIREARMS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  most 
higher  types  of  civilization,  the  taxpayer 
and  law-abiding  citizen  pays  his  taxes 
and  in  turn  expects  peace  of  mind  and 
physical  security  from  the  organized 
state. 

But  what  is  the  taxpayer  receiving  in 
Washington  under  reconstruction? 
Baby.sitters  and  social  workers  and 
psychiatrists — to  pacify  the  criminal? 
Yet.  the  District  crime  marches  on.  And 
who  is  blamed  for  the  breakdown  in  law 
and  order?  Not  the  do-nothing  leaders 
but  the  people. 

How  long  are  the  American  people 
going  to  pay  for  this  drivel?  Everything 
for  the  criminal  but  only  taxes  for  the 
law-abiding  citizen — who  is  now  less 
than  a  50-percent  citizen. 

I  insert  several  clippings  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  for  June  17 
and  pertinent  portion  of  "Terrorism  In- 
vades the  United  States"  from  the  June 
20  Tactics  following  my  remarks: 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  DC, 
June  17,  1968] 

Two  Tourists  Assaulted  by  Tent  City 

RESmENTS 

Two  young  tourists  walking  near  the  Re- 
surrection City  encampment  were  assaulted 
In  separate  incidents  yesterday  by  members 
of  a  group  from  the  camp  who  milled  around 
Just  outside  a  fence  between  the  camp  and 
the  Reflecting  Pool, 

Some  youths  in  the  group  were  angered  in 
the  early  afternoon  when  police  prevented 
a  car  of  other  camp  residents  from  driving 
down  a  walk  that  runs  by  the  fence  parallel 
to  the  pool. 

They  uttered  racial  epithets  against  white 
persons  and  threatened  bodily  harm  to  some 
tourists  who  passed  along  the  walk. 

Three  of  the  group  attacked  a  25-year-old 
white  soldier  after  accusing  him  of  taking 
pictures  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  camp 
after  they  told  him  not  to. 

He  was  punched  three  times  in  the  face 
before  others  from  the  camp  called  off  the 
attackers.  The  soldier,  who  did  not  want  to 
be  identified,  did  not  report  the  assault  to 
police, 

T7.'0  hours  later,  at  about  4:30  pjn.,  a  16- 
year-old  white  Fairfax  County  youth  was 
beaten  to  the  ground  and  kicked  by  youths 
in  the  same  group  by  the  fence. 

David  Prankel,  of  the  6400  block  of  Cava- 
lier Corridor,  Lake  Barcroft,  told  Park  Police 
he   was   with   two   friends   on   the   walkway 


when  one  of  the  camp  group  saw  a  tear  gas 
gun  In  his  pocket  and  demanded  it,  Prankel 
said  as  he  pulled  it  from  his  pocket,  he  was 
struck. 

Shortly  before,  Negro  youths  in  the  camp 
group  had  threatened  to  beat  up  two  other 
white  youths  if  they  did  not  hand  over  the 
lilm  from  their  cameras.  The  white  youth 
were  accused  of  taking  pictures  of  the  camp 
when  told  not  to. 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  DC, 

June  17,  19681 

District  of  Columbia  Hit  on  Riot  Actions 

IN   Poll  Taken   by   Machen 

Widespread  dls,satisfaction  with  methods 
used  by  Washington  authorities  during  the 
April  rioting  has  been  turned  up  in  a  poll 
of  some  12,000  Maryland  residents. 

Rep.  Hervey  G,  Machen,  a  Democrat,  who 
has  Just  tabulated  the  responses  of  his 
Prince  Georges  and  Charles  County  constitu- 
ents, said  the  poll  shows  they  take  "a  very 
hard-nosed  attitude"  on  the  question  of 
dealing  with  looters  and  arsonists. 

Machen  .asked  in  his  questionnaire,  "How 
would  you  assess  the  action  taken  by  the 
federal  government  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia officials  in  restoring  law  and  order  in 
Washington  during  the  recent  disturb- 
ances?" 

Sixty  percent  thought  it  was  either  "poor" 
or  ■bad."  Only  15  percent  thought  the  offi- 
cial reaction  was  "good," 

.A  large  majority  said  they  thought  police 
were  "too  lenient"  because  'they  were  re- 
stricted  by  orders  from  higher  authorities," 

Machen  said  an  even  larger  majority 
thought  that  future  disorders  could  be  pre- 
vented by  strict  enforcement  of  the  laws  and 
stiff  sentences  for  those  who  violate  them. 

On  other  topics,  Machen  said  lUs  poll 
showed  that: 

Sixty-four  percent  of  those  answering  fa- 
vor stricter  federal  gun  control,  (The  poll 
was  taken  before  the  assassination  of  Sen, 
Robert  F.  Kenndey.) 

Seventy-four  percent  want  tighter  con- 
trols for  hallucinatory  drugs, 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D,C., 
June  17,  1968] 

OEO   Model   Precinct  Funding  Near 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is' 
expected  to  approve  a  $1,5  million  grant  this 
week  that  will  be  used  starting  within  a  few 
weeks  to  transform  one  of  Washington's 
f>olice  precincts  into  an  experimental  model 
to  test  new  police  techniques. 

Dr,  Robert  Shellow,  38-year-old  social  psy- 
chologist who  will  become  project  director, 
has  spent  the  last  four  months  exploring  the 
operations  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment, 

Training  for  staff  positions  under  the  grant 
will  begin  in  July  and  implementation  will 
begin  in  the  selected  precinct  In  the  early 
fall,  Shellow  said,  if  the  grant  is  approved 
as  soon  as  he  expects. 

Sources  at  OEO  and  at  the  United  Plan- 
ning Organization,  the  local  antipoverty 
agency,  said  the  project  is  virtually  assured 
of  final  approval, 

NEW    .APPROACHES 

According  to  the  proposal  submitted  to 
OEO  by  Safety  Director  Patrick  V,  Murphy. 
the  project  will  combine  a  number  of  tactics 
that  are  new  to  V/ashington,  including  team 
police  patrols,  the  use  of  special  storefront 
neighborhood  centers,  a  "family  crisis  unit," 
and  a  youth  patrol. 

Murphy  said  that  the  purpose  of  the  proj- 
ect is  twofold,  to  curb  crime  and  to  "Increase 
the  stake  of  the  citizen  in  making  his  city 
safer."  If  the  project  is  approved,  Washing- 
ton will  be  the  first  city  to  take  up  President 
Johnson's  suggestion  in  his  recent  crime 
message  that  model  precincts  should  be  de- 
veloped as  well  as  model  cities. 
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The  project  began  when  Shellow.  who  is 
chief  of  the  Special  Projects  Section  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  phoned 
Murphy — with  whom  he  had  worked — in 
December  to  congratulate  him  on  his  ap- 
pointment as  District  safety  director,  Shel- 
low was  asked  by  Murphy  for  ills  own  Ideas 
on  the  Job. 

CENTERS    ARE   THE    KEY 

Two  months  later,  Shellow,  who  was  also 
assistant  deputy  director  of  the  President's 
Riot  Commission,  was  on  an  indefinite  loan 
from  NIMH  to  the  District  government. 

The  focal  point  of  the  plan  he  assembled 
for  Washington's  model  precinct,  which  wUl 
be  selected  bv  Murphy  from  several  in  the 
Inner  citv,  will  be  live  "neighborhood  cen- 
ters," probably  rented  storefronts,  that  will 
be  open  24  hours  a  day. 

The  centers  will  be  manned  by  police  and 
representatives  from  a  number  of  govern- 
ment agencies  that  supply  services  needed  in 
ghetto  areas,  such  as  the  D.C,  Department 
of  Health  and  Welfare, 

The  centers  will  also  be  the  base  for  team 
patrols,  a  technique  recommended  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice,  that  will  be 
composed  of  officers  from  different  divisions, 
such  .as  the  Youth  Division  and  the  Criminal 
Investii?ation  Division, 

According  to  the  proposal,  the  team  will 
patrol  a  limited  area  around  the  center.  "In- 
stead of  being  soread  thin,  they  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  eet  to  know  families,  youth 
on  the  street,  and  proprietors  of  businesses 
much  more  intimately,"  it  states. 
family  crisis  untt 
Another  specialized  team  unit,  the  "Family 
Crisis  Unit,"  will  patrol  the  precinct  at  large 
in  pairs.  Each  pair  will  have  an  officer  who 
has  received  special  training  In  family  prob- 
lems and  a  civilian  psychiatrist  or  social 
worker. 

The  unit,  already  in  operation  in  New  York 
City,  is  designed  to  take  the  burden  of  re- 
sponding to  family  argumenus  away  from  reg- 
ular patrol  officers. 

Another  patrol  that  will  operate  out  of  the 
storefronts  is  the  youth  patrol.  Shellow  says 
that  one  way  i-o  create  a  bond  of  trust  be- 
tween youth  .and  police  is  to  employ  "those 
with  natural  leadership  qualities"  to  patrol 
their  neighborhood  on  foot. 

A  total  of  72  vouths  will  be  selected  for  the 
project,  he  said.  They  will  patrol  in  teams 
with  walkie-talkies.  "We'll  let  them  choose 
their  own  uniforms.  It  may  well  Turn  out  to 
be  a  blazer  with  a  special  patch  on  it,"  he 
said, 

to  "cool  situations' 
The  youths  will  be  trained  to  give  emer- 
gency services,  such  as  first  aid.  One  of  their 
primary  responsibilities  will  be  to  "cool  situa- 
tions on  the  street  "  They  will  be  responsible 
to  an  officer  of  the  precinct  and  watched  by 
youth  patrol  supervisors  touring  the  pre- 
cinct in  cars. 

The  foot  patrols  of  youth  ^.ill  double  the 
surveillance  of  the  pre:inct  and  help  to  re- 
move the  "distance"  That  a  motorisred  patrol 
system  has  created  between  the  citizens  r.nd 
the  policeman  in  the  squad  car,  Shellow  ex- 
plained. 

The  first  effect  of  all  the  various  patrols 
and  tactics,  Shellow  said,  will  be  a  prompt 
rise  in  the  reported  crime  rate,  because  so 
much  crime  now  is  unreported. 

In  the  proposed  structure  of  the  model  pre- 
cinct. Shellow's  program  unit  would  operate 
alongside  the  normal  precinct  police  contin- 
gent. 


(Prom  Tactics,  June  20,  1968] 

Crime  as  a  "Peace  Front"  Weapon — 
Terrorism  Invades  United  States 
The  American  public  is  liable  to  wake  Tip 
some  morning  to  the  realization  that  terror- 
ism h&s  become  part  of  the  normal  American 


scene.  We  have  not  reached  this  stage  yet,  but 
we  are  on  the  way.  We  need  not  reach  It,  but 
in  order  to  jirevent  terrorism  from  becoming 
part  of  the  American  way  of  life,  we  will  have 
to  know  that  it  is  possible  for  it  to  happen 
here,  in  lime  for  us  to  do  something  about 
it.  We  will  have  to  know  this,  and  still  pos- 
sess enough  initiative  to  use  our  democratic 
processes  to  prevent  it.  Panic  reaction  can 
bring  about  the  very  evil  we  fear  the  most 

A  program  for  terrorism  on  the  American 
streets  is  part  of  the  enemy's  psychological 
warfare  strategy  against  us.  An  interlocking, 
red  network  is  in  the  process  of  coordinating 
the  so-called  cold  war  or  lake  "peace"  front 
on  American  soil  with  the  so-called  hot  war 
or  military  front  abroad,  principally  in  Viet 
Nam  Terrorism  always  has  been  an  inte- 
grated tactic  in  guerrilla  warfare,  that  is  the 
present  revolutionary  objective  of  i?oinmunlst 
•psywar"  planners  dealing  with  the  United 
States 

What  is  meant  is  plainly  terrorism  as  a  war 
nctlc  against  the  American  civlhan  popula- 
tion, cxactlv  as  it  was  employed  against  the 
North  Africans  of  Algiers  and  the  Asians  of 
Pyongyang,  Kuala  Lumpur  and  Saigon.  The 
major  vulnerability  of  the  Americans  is  their 
disbelief  that  so  proud  and  prosperous  a  land 
as  our  own  could  become  the  target  lor  the 
kind  of  warfare  identified  heretofore  with 
primitive  societies  alone. 

BOLD,    RED    tactics 

A  guiding  tactic  in  red  guerrilla  warfare  Is 
to  hit  where  least  expected,  whether  the  ob- 
jective be  political  or  mUilary.  It  planted 
agents  in  the  State  Department  and  the 
White  House  during  World  War  II  This  was 
unbelievable,  just  as  unbelievable  to  the 
American  mind  about  25  years  ago,  as  ter- 
rorism on  our  city  streets  is  to  our  thinking 
25  years  lat/^r.  Yet  these  are  exactly  the  sort 
of  "surprise  situations  that  red  strategy  is 
best  set  up  to  exploit. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  a  man  or  woman 
was  able  to  walk  peacefully  at  any  hour  of 
the  dav  or  night  any^^'here  in  any  city  in 
the  United  States.  Nowadays,  to  do  so  would 
be  unthinkable  at  night  in  entire  sections 
of  practically  all  American  cities.  Once  twi- 
light sets  in,  women  employed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  do  not  dare  go  to  the  parking 
lot  to  get  their  cars  except  under  escort.  If 
this  is  not  terrorism  come  to  American 
streets,  what  is  it?  The  term,  crime  wave, 
cannot  cover  the  senselessness  of  many  of 
the  attacks,  and  their  sheer  brutalltv.  They 
are  atrocities,  our  counterpart  to  the  ter- 
rori.sm  exercised  by  the  Viet  Cong  in  Viet 
Name-e   villages. 

Manv  of  the  attackers  are  obviously  drug- 
crazed'   But   this   is   directly   In    accordance 
with    red    planning.    Peking,    more    directly. 
and  Moscow,  more  covertly,  all  along  have 
considered  opium,  its  derivatives  and  other 
baneful   drugs  as  a  subtle  weapon   for   the 
softening   up   of   non-communist  and   antl- 
communi.st  peoples,  even  Chinese  and  Rus- 
.■■ians  living  abroad.  Red  Cuba.  Itself  not  an 
opium   producer,    smuggles   drugs    into    the 
United   States   and   other   countries.   Profits 
from  The  drue  traffic  go  to  help  finance  com- 
munist operations  in  these  target  nations 
The  Communist  Party  of  China  conducts 
the    drus    export    business    quite    openly,    A 
headquarters  for  this  trade  is  located  along 
the  railroad  from  Canton  to  the  Hong  Kong 
colonv,  lust  before  one  reaches  the  British 
area.  This  wTlter  first  learned  about  this  at 
Hong  Kone   when   he   was   gathering  mate- 
rial that  went  into  his  book,  "Braln-Wa.sh- 
ing  in   P.*d   China"   The   drug   trade,   more 
responsible  than  any  other  element  for  the 
debauchment   of   American   youth    and   our 
crime  wave,   is  directly  related   to   this  red 
strategic  commerce. 

TERRORISM    strikes    MORE    .AT    THE    BLACK    MAN 

Communist  terrorism,  wherever  it  has 
been  imported,  supports  the  pro-red  mi- 
nority In  Its  false  claims  to  speak  for  all  by 
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inflicting  merciless  atrocities  in  the  ranks 
of  the  majority.  The  terrorism  is  indiscrimi- 
nate, recognizing  no  difference  between  mere 
non-communists  .and  antl-communlsts.  The 
aim  is  to  silence  all  except  pro-reds.  The 
antl-anticomanunlst  propaganda  climate  In 
the  United  States  is  the  first  stage  In  this 
campaign,  that  unless  crushed  Inevitably 
progresses  to  outright  terror.  The  so-called 
crime  wave  in  the  United  States  makes  Its 
most  deadly  Inroads  In  the  black-skinned 
communities. 

The  dilTerence  between  a  crime  wftve  and 
terrorism  is  that  while  the  former  Is  moti- 
vated primarily  by  criminal  personal  con- 
siderations, the  latter  is  essentially  political. 
The  immediate  objective  may  be  robbery  or 
rape,  but  the  long-term  objective  is  political 
"change."  in  the  OrwelUan  use  of  this  word 
as  a  synonym  for  anarchy,  socialism  or  com- 
munism. The.se  all  work  out  the  same  In  prac- 
tice, and  arise  out  of  conspiracy.  The 
"psywar"  screen  for  this  planned  terrorism  is 
provided  bv  the  anti-antlcommunlst  climate, 
that  insists  that  each  inoldont  in  the  con- 
spiracy be  regarded  as  spontaneous. 

The  use  of  atrocity  needlessly  or  unrelated 
to  the  immediate  victim  is  the  main  charac- 
teristic of  terrorism.  Its  prnnary  objective  is 
to  soften  up  a  ;>eople,  neutralizing  or  elim- 
inating resistance,  and  achieving  a  lorccd  col- 
laboration that  can  be  pruparandized  p.s  sup- 
port. Our  cultural  program  with  communist 
countries  provides  an  ideal  facade  tor  this 
behind  the  iron  curtain.  More  and  more, 
we  are  becoming  acrust  mied  'o  reading  about 
the  senseless  murder  of  perhaps  an  elderly 
shopkeeper,  after  he  has  fearfully  handed 
over  everything  the  robbers  demanded  This 
is  indoctrination  of  criminals  themselves  in 
terrorism.  Meanwhile,  the  public  Is  being  In- 
doctrinated into  accepting  .--uch  terrorism  as 
normal.  This  is  brainwashing,  exercised 
against  an  entire  population,  precisely  in 
the  manner  perpetrated  against  the  lone 
Individual. 

The  most  devilish  aspect  of  this  calculated 
program  of  terrorism  is  that  It  uses  normal 
crime  as  a  front,  encouraging  and  expand- 
ing it  as  a  political  weapon  Decent  Americans 
have  no  alternative  but  to  combat  this,  for  it 
should  not  take  much  foresight  to  see  that 
they  cannot  escape  Us  increasing  Inroads  into 
our'  society.  The  time  mav  very  well  come 
when  it  will  no  longer  be  one's  neighbor 
who  has  been  bludgeoned  Into  insensibility, 
or  raped  and  robbed,  but  oneself  and  one's 
loved  ones.  Now  is  the  time  to  forestall  this. 


GOVERNMENT  HAS  FALLEN   INTO    A    TRAP:    THIS 

Is  OUR  Major  Obstacle 
The  major  handicap  to  the  r?storatlon 
of  law  and  order  with  progress  in  the  United 
States  is  its  government.  It  is  the  seat  of 
power.  A  government — any  government — 
possesses  tremendous  power.  If  this  power 
is  exercised  WTongly.  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  remedy  an  adver-se  state  of  aflairs. 
One  can  fight  a  rearguard  action,  slowing 
up  a  deterioration,  but  until  the  government 
Is  changed,  or  changes  its  polic:  funda- 
mentally, there  can  be  no  real  curp 

The  antl-anticommunlst  policy  In  which 
our  sovernment  is  trapped  ])ermeates  every 
facet"  of  our  operations  at  home  or  abro.ad. 
Our  no-'win  policy  in  foreign  relations  as- 
sures the  enemy  of  survival  or  a  possible 
victory,  making  our  best  efforts  at  negotia- 
tions futile.  Hanoi  would  be  stupil  to  end 
a  war  In  which  its  foe  had  guaranteed  It 
against  defeat.  This  is  the  price  of  our 
no-win  policy  abroad. 

What  no-win  boils  down  to  in  the  United 
States  is  antl-antlcommunism.  They  are  the 
two  sides  of  the  same  coin.  What  Americans 
have  failed  to  realize  is  that  opposition  to 
anti-communism  constitutes,  in  effect,  a 
no-win  pollcv  domestically.  The  equivalent 
in  the  United  States  of  the  military  front 
abroad  is  the  fake  "peace"  front  in  the 
United    States.    ITils    is   where    the    no-win 
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policy  of  our  government  appUes  at  home. 
Ovir  national  attitude,  as  determined  by  our 
government,  and  demonstrated  by  dally 
events,  is  the  Implementation  of  this  antl- 
antlcommunlst/no-wln  policy  to  our  Or- 
welllan  "peace"  front.  The  form  this  warfare 
taJtea  domestically  is  the  guerrUla  type,  char- 
acterized by  a  growing  crime  wave  that  is 
slowly  evolving  into  the  type  of  terrorism 
that  the  reds  impose  abroad.  This  Is  the  price 
of  our  nc-wln  policy  domestically. 

ADMINISTRATION    ADHERES  TO   NO-WIN   IN   E\XRY 
SPHERE 

This  Is  the  trap  Into  which  the  Marxists 
have  led  the  Administration.  Such  contempt- 
ible reactions  as  "better  red  than  dead"  are 
Its  natural  consequence.  The  palsied  hand 
penetrates  everywhere  In  our  society,  bring- 
ing with  It  corrosion  of  character  and  our 
traditions,  corruption  whose  example  Is  set 
In  the  highest  places,  and  unprecedented 
crime,  both  in  numbers  and  In  violence.  This 
can  happen  because  the  no-wln  psychology 
has  settled  Into  our  government  agencies, 
everywhere  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  the  Justice  Department,  from  our  poUce 
departments  to  the  courts. 

The  lesson  that  we  should  have  learned  by 
now  Is  that  the  no-wln  or  antl-antlcommu- 
nlst  line  fs  static,  and  therefore  contrary~to 
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the  natural  laws  that  govern  life.  One  must 
seek  to  win,  or  one  loses.  Life  is  a  struggle, 
the  word  used  in  dialectical  Tiaterialism  to 
encompass  both  the  military  front,  and  the 
civilian  or  fake  "peace"  front.  Barely  dis- 
guised surrenders  to  crime  and  terrorism 
ensue  from  such  a  policy. 

This  is  disclosed  by  many  symptoms  that 
escape  our  notice.  Wlien  workers  at  the  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office  protested  against 
overtime  at  night  because  of  nightly  attacks 
and  robberies,  the  only  solution  the  Admin- 
istration was  able  to  come  up  with  was  to 
spend  more  of  the  taxpayers'  money  pro- 
viding them  with  taxi  fares,  so  they  could 
escape  the  brigands  and  terrorists.  Protection 
against  crime  is  becoming  as  old-fashioned 
a  concept  as  patriotism  and  honor.  Suppres- 
sion of  crime  Is  more  and  more  becoming,  In 
effect,  an  Infringement  of  the  civil  rights  of 
crooks  and  communists.  Worded  this  way, 
this  sounds  merely  oratorical,  but  in  prac- 
tice, this  is  the  way  it  is  working  out.  Orwell 
isn't  waiting  for  1984. 

The  idea  that  a  frontal  attack  might  be 
made  upon  crime  through  emergency  meas- 
ures no  more  enters  the  heads  of  our  over- 
intellectuallzed  administrators  in  govern- 
ment than  the  thought  that  we  need  not  sit 
back  and  watch  Saigon  bum  in  a  tug-of-war, 
but  set  Hanoi  aflre,  and  that  we  might  stem 
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the  Invasion  of  South  Viet  Nam  by  permit- 
ting the  Invasion  of  North  Viet  Nam.  We 
could  seize  the  initiative,  but  this  is  another 
of  those  taboo  conceptions  under  our  antl- 
antlcommunlst  and  no-wln  policy. 

REDS   SETTING   THEIR   OWN    AND   OtTR   POUCT 

Initiative  Is  something  that  Is  not  elimi- 
nated In  a  struggle,  but  is  surrendered.  Ini- 
tiative is  excluded  by  our  no-win  approach 
domestically  as  well  as  abroad.  The  Initiative 
is  passed  by  this  to  the  reds,  who  thus  are 
able  to  manipulate  our  policy  as  well  as  set 
their  own.  Certainly,  all  except  the  pur- 
posely blind  have  noticed  the  way  in  which 
our  policy  vls-a-vls  the  reds  appears  to  co- 
incide with  what  they  want  us  to  be  doing. 
We  are  engaged  In  a  land  war  in  Asia,  some- 
thing that  until  we  actually  began  It  was 
considered  the  last  thing  we  ever  would  do, 
because  It  tactlcaUy  coincides  so  neatly  with 
enemy  needs.  Our  governmental  approach  fa- 
cilitates what  ordinarily  woiUd  be  recognized 
as  treason. 

Nothing  less  than  the  abandonment  of  the 
dlsastrotis  and  consistently  losing  no-wln 
policy  Is  required  for  us  to  put  a  halt  to  the 
deteriorating  situation  domestically  and  in 
our  foreign  relations.  Our  artificially  main- 
tained antl-antlcommunlst  jxillcy  would  fade 
away.  This  U  our  need,  for  the  sake  of  our 
survival. 


